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H.  B 


Snyder,  Former  Eclitor  »Dd  Pnl>- 
liiher,   of  Garr,  lad. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPKESE^TATIVES 

Tuesday.  Janiuir]/  10.  1967 
Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker.  Can', 
the  Calumet  region,  and  the  State  of  In- 
diana lost  one  o(  Its  pioneer  leader.-^  In 
the  passing  of  H.  B  Snyder,  former  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  Oary.  Ind  .  Post- 
Tribune,  He  along  with  «.•;  brother,  the 
late  J.  Ralph  Snyder,  were  one  of  the 
few  remaining  pioneer.s  who  helped 
organise,  develop,  and  establish  the  city 
of  Garj'  and  the  Calumet  resrton  as  the 
No.  1  metropolitan  lndust:1al  area  In  the 
Midd)ewe.st. 

H  B.  Snvder  as  the  editor  and  guldlne 
genius  of  the  Oary  Post-Tribune  has  been 
an  oulstandinR  leader  In  eity,  county. 
State,  and  Natlonai  affairs  for  almost 
halt  a  cenlury.  He  posse.ssed  the  faculty 
of  keeping  pace  with  msxiern  progress 
In  domestic  and  national  i.s.sue.«  He  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  supiwrters  and 
advocates  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  League 
of  Nations  after  World  War  I  and  the 
refusal  of  our  Nation  to  enter  the  League 
of  Nations  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  him. 

I  often  heard  him  remark  that  had  our 
Government  in  the  early  1920's  joUied 
the  League  of  Nations  with  all  the  other 
member  countries.  World  War  II  could 
have  been  averted  This  was  before  the 
power  of  International  communism  had 
aecured  a  foothold  Under  our  leader- 
«hlp  the  League  of  Nations  could  have 
been  a  success  and  prevented  the  build- 
ing and  expansion  of  the  Hitler,  Musso- 
lini, and  Japanese  war  potentials. 

H.  B.  Snyder  served  on  various  local, 
Btate  and  Natlonai  commissions  and 
committees  in  behalf  of  our  countiT's 
welfare. 

Over  the  years  he  has  been  the  leader 
In  movements  and  programs  to  promote 
good  racial  relations  among  the  cosmo- 
politan and  various  nationalities  of  the 
Calumet  region.  Greatly  through  the 
efforts  of  his  newspaper  this  larse  Indus- 
trial area  has  been  free  from  racial  strife 
and  upheavals  which  recently  scourged 
similar  metropolitan  areas  throughout 
tlic  Nation, 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  by  Dale 
E  Belles,  Jr  .  editor  and  associate  pubj 
Usher  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune: 

Henrt   BracEss  Sntdeb— ,\   Man    and 
HIS    Priscip-„es 
A  good  newspaperman  records  hisiory      A 
plnneer  maltes  it     Henry  Burgess  Snyder  was 
both.    He  did  botli. 

Gary  waa  but  four  T^^rs  old  when  he 
reached  it  In  1910  From  that  time  on  he 
played  a  major  role  in  Its  development,  and 
in  the  development  ot  the  area  around  It. 
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Two  World  wart  and  a  naiior.ulde  d^pre*- 
slon  interruptwJ  or  altered  It*  growth  hut  In 
times  of  euch  crises  he  helped  direct  local 
opinion  in  ihe  avenues  where  he  thought  It 
should  go  Then  as  the  crises  ended  he 
turned  hie  attention  back  U<  the  problems  in- 
volved m  developing  a  greater  Gary  and  a 
greater  Northwest  Indiana 

The  Poet-Trtbune  though  he  and  his  fam- 
llv  sold  their  Interests  In  It  \a?X  August,  re- 
m'jtins  hlB  principal  monument  He  did  not 
found  it.  The  Garv  Poet  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  (ew  mont'hfi  when  H  B  Snyder  and 
l\ls  brother,  J    Ralph  Snyder,  bought  it- 

The  going  wasn't  alw.v.B  easy,  a  fact  with 
mo6t  growth  busines-ies  There  Is  a  story  of 
me  teen  yeari  Ihat  when  '  H-B  "  was  Garyn 
Democratic  postmafter  he  ort-aslonally  hod 
Uj  WBlt  till  he  g:t  his  eovernmi-nL^jaycheck  t-o 
help  meet  the  p:.per  s  then  sm:.U  prtyroU. 
But  the  te^tra  ul  H  B  i.nd  i^ilph'  persisted, 
get  the  P<«t  Lrn  It*  reet  fuid  by  1921  were  able 
to  buY  out  the  rnmpenuve  Gary  Tnbvme  and 
tnrm  The  post-Trlbiine  which  they  developed 
Into  the  ftreawide  institution  it  became  The 
tetim  carried  on  Into  the  Inte  'bOs  until  flret 
i::ness  and  then  death  removed  J  Ralph  from 
th6  scene 

During  the  year?  of  the  'team"  operation. 
HE  devoted  himself  to  the  edliorlai  and 
news  side,  leaving  business  affuirt  primarily  as 
Ralph's  concern  It  w;is  in  hi*  coiiors  cJialr 
that  he  showed  his  bigness 

Republicans  of  the  "205  denounced  him  as 
\^yo  Democratic  Democrats  of  the  ■3*>s  and 
beyond  called  him  loo  Republican  T!ie  ac- 
cusations In  each  case  stemmed  Irtun  H  B, 
Snyder's  sincere  belief  that  a  newspaper  owed 
U  w  lt£  readers  Uj  serve  rt*  a  w.itthdog  on 
public  offlclaia,  and  so  It  wa£  those  who  were 
■in '—and  so  subject  to  cnU'ism— *  ho  found 
hlir.  partisan 

Coupled  with  hjs  Insltience  on  reportorlal 
investigation  was  an  equ.a  insistence  on  fuir- 
ness.  He  remained  w-Tlluig  to  confer  with 
Uioee  whom  his  paper  cririrized  or  expoeed. 
and  to  make  ame:.ds  on  xuc  lew  occasion^  he 
considered  them  due 

As  a  newsman  he  resented  any  etTort  to 
withhold  news  The  only  exceptions  he  made 
were  in  the  ca«e  of  stones  which  might  do 
injury  to  individuals  or  their  survivors  with- 
out serving  any  public  purpose  Relentless 
investigation  he  approved  and  encouraged- 
SensationalLsm  he  did  not 

Concerned  as  he  wii*  primarily  with  G^ry 
and  with  Northwest  Indiana,  he  nevertheless 
held  to  the  belief  that  a  I'jcal  newspaper  had 
a  duty  to  give  leadership  on  national  issues 
He  openly  advocated  American  involvement 
in  World  War  11  against  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
at  a  time  when  the  paclflfrtlc  America  First 
movement  si  til  was  at  lie  height.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  nation  l<>  urge  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhowers  nomination  for  President, 
He  later  fell  it  a  duty  to  rrllJcize  that  same 
President  Elsenhower  when  he  considered  his 
leadership  ineffective 

There  were  those  who  may  have  considered 
H  B  Snvder  aUxtf.  and  that  Included  for  ft 
time  some  of  hie  £tafr  These  latter,  and 
many  others  in  theN^omniunlty,  learned  in 
lime  that  what  sometimes  seemed  aJoofness 
was  actuallT  a  self-elTaclng  shyness  Despite 
it  he  was  willing  to  take  civic  lead  when  he 
considered  that  necessary. 

Hia  wilUngness~ai  the  request  of  a  mayor 
whom  he  had  opposed  — to  take  over  leader- 
ship of  the  then  new  Urban  League  at  a  time 
when  World  War  II  first  made  racial  prob- 
lems a  real  point  of  tension  was  a  prime 
exiunpie 

So  were  the  key  roles  be  played  in  reorga- 


niaaUcns  pressed  on  the  Gary  pubUc  Schools 
and  on  the  Garv  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
tlmee  when  such  action  appeared  necessary 
in  the  public  interest  Such  roles  were  not 
alwavs  pleasant.  Duty,  though,  outweighed 
tils  personal  desires  when  Its  call  was  urgent. 
He  eagerlv  cooperated  with  businessmen  he 
beUeved  were  pressing  specific  or  general 
plans  In  the  pubUc  interest,  but  he  would 
challenge  those  elements  of  the  business 
communltv  he  thought  were  wrong.  He  be- 
lieved In  labor's  right  to  prese  legitimate  de- 
mands, but  fought  back  at  attempted  labor 
domination 

For  more  than  a  half  century  he  stayed 
at  his  desk  In  his  last  few  years,  he  dele- 
gated the  editorship  and  general  manager- 
ship of  The  Post-Tnbune  to  younger  hands, 
but  even  then  he  came  dally  to  his  office 
wllhng  to  consult,  but  playing  the  tough  role 
of  leaving  ultimate  decisions  to  another. 

Neither  Garv  nor  Northwest  Indiana  has 
vet  become  all  that  he  dreamed  they  should, 
but  neither  would  have  progressed  as  far  aa 
It  has  either  without  his  dreams  or  without 
his  encouragement  to  the  dreams  of  others 
The  big  malonty  of  The  Post-Tribune  fam- 
II V  who  served  under  his  direction  consider 
such  service  to  have  been  an  honor  and  an 
opportunity 

The  Post -Tribune  considers  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  to  develop  and  expand  the 
monument  he  established  In  the  t^^^f^} 
paths  of  inteRrlty  and  public  service  which 
were  the  guidelines  ol  Henrv  Burgess  Snyder 


CompIeHoB  of  the  George  W»»hinjton 
Memorial  Parkway  in  Prince  Georgei 
Count},  Md. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    mBTLAND 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATr\-ES 

Tuesday.  January  10.  1967 
Mr  MACHEN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
am  offerinB  again  my  bill  to  authorize 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way from  the  Capital  Beltway  to  Port 
Washington  along  the  compromise 
shoreline  rout*  in  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md.  ^  ^.    , 

My  bill  contains  specific  authority  for 
the  acquisition  of  parkland  and  rlght-ot- 
wav  for  tills  scenic  route  along  the  Po- 
tomac River,  Entirely  consistent  with 
the  original  Capper-Cramton  Act  of 
1930  the  purpose  for  this  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway  is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Potomac  River  shoreline  in 
its  natural  state— nothing  more,  nothing 
less. 

Each  vcar  thai  we  delay  in  acquiring 
this  parkland  the  higher  and  higher  go 
the  stakes.  Land  values  In  Prince 
Georges  County  along  the  river  and  even 
behind  the  shoreline  have  skyrocketed. 
There  ts  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  if  the 
90th  Congress  does  not  make  good  the 
promise  of  the  Capper-Cramton  Act  of 
1930  as  far  as  Prince  Georges  County  Is 
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concerned,  we  may  &a  well  hold  funeral 
services  Tor  the  partway  In  my  home 
county.  Then  we  can  bury  It  once  and 
forever  In  the  growing  pile  of  conserva- 
tion projecte  which  were  the  victUns  of 
selfish  land  speculators  and  a  handful  of 
people  who  are  blind  to  the  overriding 
public  benefit  to  be  derived  by  all  by 
preservation  of  scenic  beauty 

Last  year  was  a  year  of  frustration  for 
all  officials — elected  and  appointed — and 
for  those  conservation -minded  people  In 
Prince  OeoriBtes  County  who  were  bat- 
tling for  this  long-sought  and  highly 
desirable  conservation  project.  We  saw 
a  handful  of  people  oppose  the  will  of  the 
majority  with  the  help  of  an  expensive 
lobbyist  a^  they  strangled  the  appropri- 
ation request  for  $2.9  million  In  commit- 
tee and  In  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly- 

This  year  we  are  going  to  make  an 
even  greater  effort  to  see  that  this  proj- 
ect becomes  a  reality  We  are  going  to 
achieve  our  goal  despite  the  selfish  oppo- 
sition and  despite  eicpensive  lobbyists 
and  the  pressure  and  Influence  they  try 
to  bring  against  this  parkway  project 
Kow  long  can  a  handful  of  people  con- 
tinue to  deprive  our  county  and  all  the 
metropohtan  and  suburban  area  rest- 
dents  of  this  scenic  memorial  to  our  first 
President?  I  expect  that  we  shall  know 
the  final  answer  within  the  next  3  years, 
and  if  I  have  anything  to  say  about  It. 
the  overriding  public  benefit  will  finally 
emerge  the  victor 


falluree  In  space  a*  "the  greatest  blow  we  had 
la  the  19508 "  He  said  repeiLtedly  "I  atn 
not  satisfied  to  be  second  in  space  " 

Well,  we  no  longer  are  second  in  space 
And  the  entice  of  the  Johnson  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  DOW  are  not  ftatlafled  to  t>e  first  in 
BpAce — ^unless  It  can  t>e  done  on  the  cheap 

First  place  In  space  doee  not  come  in  the 
economy-stze  package  It  U  expensive— •? 
billion  to  reach  the  moon.  400.000  people 
worlclng  in  20.000  compauJea  We  know  the 
direct  results.  But  what  of  the  leaa  im- 
mediate reauItB?  Dr  Martin  Schwarzchtld  of 
Princeton  pointed  out  in  1966  that  the  great 
ftclentlflc  dlKcoverles  are  always  the  ones  you 
cannot  predict  at  all  "  As  a  result  of  the 
npace  pro-am  we  are  not  only  going  to  be 
first  on  the  moon  and  first  In  space.  We  are 
going  to  be  first  In  a  thousand  fields  of  sci- 
ence, education  and  Industry.  The  space 
effort  has  induced  a  ferment  and  excitement 
In  American  life  like  that  caused  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  in  the  Europe  of  the 
Fifteenth  century 

Can  the  program  be  cut?  Certainly  But 
as  Dr  Schwarzchlld  warned  'When  you  .stop 
the  present  momentum,  the  first  thing  that 
will  happen  Is  not  that  we  save  money  on 
the  moon  project  but  that  all  the  Impetus  of 
improving  education  In  tills  country  Is  going 
down  It  Lt  the  valuable  parts  that  slack 
down  to  zero  the  first  .  .    " 

TTils  country  does  not  have  to  choose  be- 
tween a  space  program  that  wUl  keep  it  ui 
first  place  In  space  and  a  poverty  program 
that  wilt  keep  it  first  among  the  countries  of 
the  world  tn  national  exertion  for  the  dis- 
advantaged It  can  be  and  ought  to  t>e  first 
in  both 


January  10,  1967 
Tbe  Late  CbristUi   Hcrter 


Space  Sb«ti 
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HON.  OUN  £.  TEAGUE 

or    TXXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  tO.  1967 

Mr.  TEAOUK  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  Washinfirton  Post  editorial  of  I>ecem- 
ber  3.  19M.  reviews  our  spending  In  the 
national  space  program  and  recounts  the 
history  of  our  Nation  when  in  19S7  It 
was  losing  the  technological  race  As 
the  editorial  so  aptly  points  out,  now  that 
we  have  restored  our  competitive  posi- 
tion internationally,  it  is  Important  that 
we  continue  to  provide  the  support  to  our 
national  space  effort  so  that  we  will  never 
allow  the  conditions  of  that  time  to  occur 
agaln.  This  brief  editorial  summarizes 
well  the  decisions  that  are  before  us 
today. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Spao  Shots 

Shooung  at  the  space  program  la  about  as 
intense  as  the  fire  directed  at  the  British  re- 
treat from  Lexington  by  American  Minute- 
men.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  recently  ob- 
served that  slum  dwellers  "aren't  dumb"  and 
know  our  society  "is  spending  97  blUlon  to 
send  men  to  the  moon."  Leas  courageous 
otBciais  are  sniping  at  the  profiram  from  be- 
hind bureaucratic  hedgerows. 

What  an  uproar  there  was  In  10&7  when 
Sputnik  showed  us  we  were  second  in  space! 
Tbe  Eisenhower  Administration  was  roundly 
condemned.  Congreeamen  and  Senators 
clamored  for  a  Btei>ped-up  space  program  and 
promised  all  the  money  needed  President 
Kennedy,  ia  his  IMO  campaign,  described  our 


Adam  ClaTtoa  Pawell 


EXTENSION  OP  ElEMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    UtNNUOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RS^RESENTATOl'ES 

Tuesday.  January  JO.  1967 
Mr  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  Democratic  caucus  action  against  the 
Congressman  from  New  York  on  Mon- 
day. I  received  a  number  of  queries  from 
news  media  tn  my  district.  And  I  have 
received  a  considerable  number  of  letters 
and  telegrams  expressing  opinions  on  the 
action. 

In  response  to  these  queries  and  com- 
munications, I  prepared  the  following 
statement,  which  I  request  be  Included 
In  the  Record: 

Today  In  ttie  Democratic  oaucta  of  the 
Hauae  of  Repreeentativee.  I  voted  with  the 
m&Jctflty  to  strip  Congreaeman  Adaon  Clayton 
Powell  of  his  committee  ch&irmajiahlp 

I  did  so  without  malice.  As  ctiaJrm&n  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Oommlttee. 
Ur.  Powell  haA  been  Instrumental  in  th« 
passage  of  a  great  deal  of  forward-looking 
legislation  I  respect  his  ability  im  a  con- 
greseman  and  his  accomplishments  as  chajr- 
man. 

But  the  record  clearly  shows  that  Mr 
Powell  has  misused  his  authority  He  has 
misspent  public  funds. 

Sonve  persooe  have  charged  that  the  action 
against  Mr.  Powell  was  motivated  by  racial 
prejudice.  SpeaJclng  for  myself  and  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colieaguee,  I  can  say  that  this  is 
simply  not  true 

Whenever  misdeeds  such  afl  these  are 
brought  to  light,  t  UUnk.  it  is  the  reaponalbll- 
Ity  olkCongreas  to  take  positive  action.  It  Ls 
our  duty,  whenever  possible,  to  raise  the 
eUilcaJ  standards  of  Oongreee  Today  the 
Democratic  caucus  did  wha.c  it  needed  to  do 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAsaACHnsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREMENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  January  to,  1967 

Mr  ^OR3E  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
S[>eakcr.  tlie  entire  Nation  knew  Chris- 
tian Herter  as  a  man  dedicated  to  public 
service,  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and 
peace  tor  tlie  world  It  can  be  only  with 
the  deepest  grief  that  we  mourn  his 
passing  and  with  the  fondest  memories 
that  we  recall  his  life  among  us 

The  citizens  of  Massachusetts  grew  to 
know  him  well  and  respect  him  greatly 
as  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Rt'presentatlves.  as  US,  Congress- 
man, and  as  Governor  It  was  with  espe- 
cial interest  and  the  uttermost  pride  that 
they  watched  his  actions  In  the  Interna- 
tional .sphere,  culminating  In  his  posi- 
tion as  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  then  as  VS.  trade 
negotiator  at  Geneva  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

This  deep  feeling  is  evidence  no  better 
than  In  the  recent  editorial  inalhe  Bos- 
ton Globe,  and  I  submit  it  now,  with 
unanimous  consent,   for  publication   In 

the  CONCRESSIOMAL  RXCORO 

(From    the    Boston    ( Mass  t     Ctoti^.    Jan.    2, 

19671 

CHRWriAN    ARCMtsAU)    HnTTB :     iflS5-l»&6 

President  Juhnson's  statement  of  eulogy 
saluted  Ctiristlan  Herter  as  a  "dedicated 
patriot  "  That  Is  wliat  the  oatlon  and  the 
outside  world  correctly  thought  of  him.  But 
he  was  much  more  to  his  Ncrti.h  Shore  neigh- 
bors, hu  former  Beacon  HUl  coHeagMea  of 
either  party,  or  the  voters  of  felaasachuaetts 
who  made  him  a  winner  every  time  he  sought 
their  votes. 

These  Bay  Staters  who  knew  hUn  better  are 
more  apt  to  speak  of  bis  modesty,  his  courtly 
manner,  his  trustworthy  eyes,  bis  shy  smile 
of  immense  charm, 

President  Elsenhower,  whose  nomination 
In  19&'J  the  then  t;  8  Rep,  Herter  helped  en- 
gineer, has  said  that  "when  you  look  at  him 
you  know  you  are  looking  at  an  honest  man  " 

But  many  learned  Mr  Herter's  disarming 
exterior  mien  masked  an  Inner  tougtinees. 
This  toughness  was  evident  to  only  a  per- 
sonal few  during  the  last  36  yeejn  as  he 
added  career  upon  career  In  spite  of  great 
physical  discomfort. 

This  same  lougtiness.  tempered  by  pa- 
tience, characterized  tedious  negotiations 
with  his  Soviet  oounterpaxta  at  the  height 
of  the  Cold  War,  especially  the  successful 
1959  negotlauons  to  keep  encircled  West  Ber- 
lin free 

Tbe  same  tuughneaa  was  known,  appre- 
ciated and  respect«d  within  the  state  Repub- 
lican Party  to  which  -he  contributed  great 
leadership,  first  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (lB3ft-42»,  then  as  a  US. 
con^essman  ( 1M2~19S3) ,  and.  lastly,  aa  gov- 
ernor   I  1963-19671 

At  this  point  In  Mr  Herter's  crowded  ca- 
reer, his  adopted  state  lost  hUn  to  his  first 
love,  dlplomacy. 

In  this  held  ills  Interest  spanned  60  years 
and  his  '"wise  counsel"  served  Presidents 
from  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  peace 
mission  to  Parts  In  1919  to  hU  last  aadgn- 
ment  aa  JJS.  trade  negotiator  In  Oeneva  for 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

No  doubt  his  appointment  in  1B50  to  be 
Oen  Eisenhower's  Secretary  of  State  was  tbe 
real  climax  to  his  life's  Interests  In  America's 
full  participation  In  a  shnofclng  wc^ld'c  af- 
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lai™     But  hli  trade  negoUii«pr  role  wu  no 
les«  Important. 

Three  monthj  ago  he  called  the  lour-ye&r 
uirlll  negotiation.  "rnntraUnB"  hul  waa  bUU 
conBdent  this  (hla  laatl  mlaalon  would  bring 
■real  and  laatlng  beneOt  to  the  trade  ot  tbe 
Oillted  etatea." 
V  Tttla  optlmlsni  reflect*d  hU  own  advice  to 
>  the  naUon  In  May  o(  1969.  Speaking  o[  the 
croblema  of  divided  Oermany.  the  nuclear 
irmi  race,  and  hli  deep  hopes  ror  big  power 
pr(«reM  toward  duarmament.  he  told  a  radlo- 
ulerUlon  audlenct  'We  Amerlcani  are  In- 
clined to  be  Impatient  ol  delays  In  solving 
mvematlonal  problema  We  must  learn  new 
patience-  ...  a.  we  make  slow  progress  to- 
«»rd  the  ultimate  goal  ot  International 
st.iblllly 

In  remembering  Mr  Heners  halt  century 
ol  pubUc  service,  we  also  pay  tribute  and 
extend  otu  sympathy  to  the  elegant,  lovely. 
Mrs  Herter  who.  at  home  or  abroad,  always 
was  seen  by  his  side  during  all  ol  those  whole 
crowded,  eventlul  years. 


Vicbiun  Rtport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  Nrw  TotJt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaii,  January  10.  1967 


Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
In  the  Appendix  a  copy  of  my  report  to 
the  constituents  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional Dlatrict 

A  few  days  prior  to  Christmas.  I  re- 
turned to  my  home  following  a  25-d8y 
tour  of  the  Par  East.  This  factfinding 
tour,  at  my  o«n  expense.  Included  5 
days  tn  Saigon  and  the  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  was  my  18th  trip 
to  the  Far  East  and  my  tou-th  to  Viet- 
nam since  I  was  first  eie'-«d  to  this 
House. 

I  could  speak  of  the  war  Itself  today; 
I  could  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  civilians:  I  could  speak 
of  the  human  misery  and  faltering 
American  programs  there,  but  I  feel  that 
there  Is  an  additional  development  that 
also  calls  for  the  Immediate  attention 
of  this  Congress. 

On  Monday,  December  12,  1966. 1  went 
■shopping"  in  Saigon's  black  market- 
On  prior  trips.  I  saw  Itinerant  peddlers 
surreptitiously  dealing  In  Illegal  Uade, 
but  now  I  saw  store  after  store  and  street 
stalls  openly  displaying  their  wares.  On 
many  Items  I  saw  what  appears  to  be 
our  commissary  markings.  This  dis- 
graceful operation  exists  at  a  complete 
loss  to  the  American  taxpayers.  I  have 
purchased  U.S.  Government  Issue  pens 
for  25  cents  apiece:  Ol  tee  shirts,  with 
their  original  Government  code  nvimbers 
Intact,  sell  for  50  cents:  there  are  Ever- 
ready  batteries,  soap,  razor  blades,  tooth- 
paste, clothing,  Insecticldea,  canned 
foods,  and  a  host  of  other  itetns  all  from 
American  civilian  or  military  stores, 
there. 

Our  commodity  Import  program  In 
South  Vietnam  amounted  to  (400  fall- 
llon  last  year  and  $600  million  Is  pro- 
posed for  the  coming  year.  While  our 
Government  can  and  does  control  these 
imports  to  and  through  the  docking  fa- 
cilities, CMitroI  18  then  lost  and  the  whole 


program  defeated.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  stablllie  prices  atid  currency 
and  Is  falling.  I  maintain  we  should 
carefully  scrutinize  any  further  appro- 
priaUon  to  this  program  until  proper  and 
close  control  is  a  fact. 

I  have  information  of  a  $60,000  CARE 
shipment  of  toothpaste  earmarked  for 
dlstribuUon  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
being  stolen  and  diverted  Other  ship- 
ments totaling  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  of  CARE  consignments  have  dis- 
appeared. The  entire  situation  is  shock- 
ing and  disgraceful  Corruption  festers 
In  Saigon  like  an  open  sore.  Willie 
Americans  die  m  battle,  profiteers  on 
the  black  market  acquire  fortunes  at  the 
expen.se  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

1  call  for  a  congressional  Investigation 
of  this  horrendous  situation  The  mili- 
tary and  civilian  authorities  m  Saigon, 
although  well  aware  of  this  disgrace, 
seem  unable  or  unwilling  to  cope  with  It 
Surely  this  Nation  is  not  so  atBuent  that 
its  taxpayers  can  underwrite  this  illegal 
and  immoral  traffic,  this  diversion  of 
goods  Into  a  black  market  that  affords 
the  lowest  of  the  low  an  opportunity  to 
reap  huge  pronts  at  our  expense  1  do 
not  know  where  the  profits  eventually 
wind  up,  but  I  beUeve  It  is  our  duty  to 
find  out  where  and  to  bring  this  oper- 
ation to  an  immediate  hall 

Tlie  time  hias  long  pas,sed  for  the 
mouthing  of  pious  platitudes  This 
shocking  situation  merits  righteous  In- 
dignation and  the  immediate  action  of 
this  Congress  If  our  programs  are  ad- 
mlntEtered  so  haphazardly  that  this  con- 
dition can  freely  exist  In  Saigon.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  step  In  and  lake  proper 
remedlaj  action 

As  the  90th  Congress  gets  underway,  I 
find  that  the  problems.  opportunlUes, 
and  tasks  that  lie  before  this  Nation 
and  our  community  are  even  more  chal- 
lenging than  the  past  2  years 

Uppermost  Is  the  urgent  need  to  re- 
evaluate this  Nations  efforts  to  bring  a 
Just  and  honorable  peace  to  Vietnam. 
I  have  recently  returned  from  a  4- 
week  tour  of  this  troubled  part  of  the 
world.  I  have  spoken  with  the  people 
In  the  villages,  the  heads  of  state,  our 
men  in  the  field,  and  even  enemy  defec- 
tors and  prisoners  While  I  have  Ustened 
to  many  so-called  experts,  the  right 
solution  to  this  dilemma  is  still  elusive 
and  one  that  wiU  require  new  imagina- 
tive and  "Solomon-llW  "  wisdom  in  Its 
approach  I  join  with  you  this  new  year 
in  praying  for  divine  guidance  in  finding 
the  right  answers. 

Almost  as  ominous  In  its  threat  to  this 
Nation  as  well  as  the  world  itself  is  the 
ever-growing  problems  of  health  and 
well-being  of  our  fellow  man  Hunger 
still  stalks  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Famine  and  disease  In  many  nations  re- 
main as  the  seedbed  of  discontent.  Un- 
less we  are  prepared  lo  approach  these 
common  enemies  of  man  with  a  massive 
effort,  these  seeds  will  sprout  again  and 
again. 

As  urgent  as  the  need  to  feed  man  is 
the  need  to  solve  the  threat  of  pollution 
to  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink.  Pollution  of  these  natural  re- 
sources has  already  reached  an  alarming 
stage.  Immediate  measures  to  correct 
and  present  further  contamination  is 
imperative.    There  Is  no  reason  why  a 
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nation  that  can  take  closeup  pictures  of 
the  moon's  surface  can't  focus  some  of 
its  attention  to  the  curing  of  such  killers 
as  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Mindful  of 
the  monumenUl  gains  In  social  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  89th  Congress,  we 
must  now  take  even  greater  strides  to  in- 
sure that  these  programs  are  properly 
Implemented. 

I  am  opposed  to  Increased  taxes,  for 
I  do  not  beUeve  this  is  necessary  at  the 
present  time  to  curtail  Infiation.  Econ- 
omies must  be  made,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  essential  programs  The  fat, 
the  water,  and  nonessentials  must  l>e 
deleted  from  Federal  expenditures  so  we 
may  have  meaningful  programs  to  care 
lor  our  present  and  future  needs. 

The  continuing  war  on  poverty,  aid  to 
the  aged,  the  need  lo  educate  our  young, 
the  guarantee  of  equality  of  opportuni- 
ties for  all  of  oiu-  citzenry  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  the  vexing  mass 
transportation  problems  of  our  com- 
munity and  the  vigilance  m  protecting 
and  conserving  our  natural  resources 
must  be  equally  pursued  with  vigor 


Mr.  Fred  Tarbox  Elected  President  of 
North  Essex  Conscil  of  Boy  Scoali  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASaACHtTSnTS 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  January  10.  1967 
Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo  sub- 
mit In  the  CoNCHissioMAL  Recokd  the  ac- 
ceptance speech  of  Mr  Fred  Tarbox.  of 
Andover,  Mass  ,  on  his  election  to  the 
ofnce  of  president  ot  the  North  Essex 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Lawrence,  Mass.  It  is  outstanding  in  Its 
clarity,  its  relevance,  and  its  sincerity 
It  calls  to  mind  the  Invaluable  work  the 
Boy  Scouts  are  doing  to  Imbue  In  todays 
youth  the  sense  of  pride  in  seU  and  coun- 
try: It  also  points  out  the  awareness  and 
perception  by  one  man  of  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation's  youth,  his  concern 
and  understanding,  and  his  posiUve 
ideas  and  forward  action. 

Further  words  on  my  part  only  serve 
to  repeat  the  ideas  and  principles  etn- 
tKxlled  In  this  speech  and  diminish  the 
impact  of  Mr.  Tarbox's  prcsenUUon 
which  should  be  an  example  and  inspir- 
ation to  adults  and  youth  alike. 
The  speech  follows: 
AcccpTANCi  Sptbch  or  Ma.  Pam  Tasbox 
To  President  Hamel,  to  all  the  omcera.  to 
our  Scout  Executive  Robert  Smith  and  to  all 
of  vou— the  core  ot  ScouUng.  How  proud  I 
am'  to  be  amuated  with  this  great  organiza- 
tion BBJi  I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight 
because  I  am  with  the  best.  To  your  retir- 
ing President,  a  man  I've  known  of  for  some 
years  a  great  cltlien  and  Scouter  I  say  how 
pleased  I  am  to  be  associated  with  his  group 
Ed  you  are  a  real  Scouter— may  I  express  my 
best  to  you  for  all  you've  done  tor  Scoutjng 
To  all  others  here  assembled  I  give  you  my 
Ijest  wishes  for  your  future  In  ScouUng. 

I  accept  this  distinguished  honor  of  l>elng 
elected  President  of  the  North  B»el  Council 
S  S.A.— and  in  domg  so  I  reeqgnlie  my  weak- 
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I  as  a  "Scouter"  ajid  my  Uck  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  ScouUng  program.  However.  I 
bare  bad  the  pleasure  of  being  aasoclated 
wltb  the  Scout  organization  for  the  paat  nJDe 
years  at  the  K^^iae  roots  level  In  Troop  77 
where  I've  bad  the  prlrllege  of  aeeJng  the 
rMUlU  of  what  tbU  great  program  d^jfe  for 
boy* — aod  a«  a  proud  lather  what  ItKas  done 
for  my  aon  Bill.  I  have  seen  the  actlvltlea 
of  tbla  great  oouncll — with  Ita  many  devoted 
volunteer  leaders,  working  and  giving  un- 
ceasingly of  thetr  spare  hours  to  build  Char- 
acter, teach  honesty,  inaplre  reverence,  make 
flrat  rate  cltlaena  and  in  cota.i  develop  boys 
Into  men.  Thla  organization  must  have 
leaderahlp  and  thla  organiEacion  has  bad 
leadership.  What  little  I  can  offer  will  only 
be  directed  toward  the  good  work  and  per- 
formance that  haa.  always  been  part  of  the 
North  Essex  Council. 

My  feelings  toward  scoutlntt  are  patterned 
after  all  those  here  aas^mbled.  We  can  look 
for  a  better  world  through  this  opportunity 
of  working  with  our  boys.  However,  you 
can't  do  U  alone,  or  without  assistance  my 
labors  would  be  In  vain.  We  need  the  aa- 
slatance  of  this  great  community  and  moat 
Important  help  from  the  paxcnta — we  will 
work  forward  toward  thla  needed  ooopera- 
Uon.  Let  us  think  a  moment  of  this  world 
today  with  its  tnala  and  tribulations.  Con- 
rider  the  problems  and  short  comings. 

All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  have  felt  occasional 
misgivings  about  some  of  the  problems  and 
•oenea  that  mpp^ar  Increasingly  in  our  every 
day  life.  We  are  appalled  when  growing  vio- 
Icxies  and  crtme  In  our  country  Is  condoned 
and  excixsed — when  our  public  places  of 
learning  have  a  member  say  "Ood  Is  dead" 
or  that  effects  of  LjSJD.  condition  the  mind 
for  a  new  religion. 

It  la  difficult  for  us  to  understand  when 
the  finest  system  of  government  yet  devel- 
oped by  man  U  twisted  into  a  device  to  serve 
the  private  and  peraonaj  interests  of  a  few 
V  self  seekers  and  special  Interest  groupe.  We 
are  shocked  when  we  obaerve  an  increasing 
breakdown  tn  moral  fibre  in  every  see^nent  of 
our  society,  particularly  In  our  youth.  Can 
anyone  hera  think  of  a  better  way  to  con- 
dition the  mlods  and  bodiea  of  these  young 
people  than  through  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment? 

Today  the  individual  seems  to  be  running 
frocn  responalblllty  at  every  turn  and  the 
tnterpretauona  at  our  laws  encourage  It. 
There  are  times  when  It  Is  difficult  not  to 
wonder  what  Is  wrong  with  us?  Are  we 
cut  of  step  with  the  world?  Btit  then  a 
few  hours  with  these  boys.  recoodlUons  your 
BiliKl  and  when  the  call  la  to  "circle  up," 
and  the  sound  of  tha  bugle  for  days  end — at 
the  twilight  hour,  you  again  have  a  lenae 
of  rafrnahmiint  and  really  believe  that  good- 
ness can  prvraU. 

When  I  speak  of  the  world  today  I  am 
p«ny  ienerallElng.  It's  the  world  we  move 
In.  not  the  healthy  attitude  of  Boy  Sdout- 
tnc.  I  doQ't  like  to  aound  Uks  an  old  fash- 
kMWd  moralist  talking  from  aomewhere  In 
our  Mld-Vlctort&a  past.  But  like  It  or  not. 
I  think  I'm  beginning  to  feel  like  one.  X 
aeam  to  remember  growing  up  In  a  time  when 
such  words  as  honesty.  Integrity,  honor,  re- 
sponsibility, dedication,  morality  and  pa- 
triotism meant  something  different  Tnm. 
"what's  In  It  for  me.  and  what  are  you  going 
to  give  ma  naat."  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
many  of  you  and  I  ware  going  to  school  there 
ware  Idsaa  and  Ideala  which  ware  held  up  to 
ua  aa  a  kind  of  a  torch  which  would  guide 
us  along  the  way  to  becoming  decent  and 
producUve  cltleena  of  our  communlUes.  Now 
I  sometimes  think  that  thla  torch  which  was 
given  to  us,  bums  with  a  very  tiny  Oune 
Indeed,  in  compartaoa  with  the  Area  thai  are 
raging  around  us  on  aU  aldaa.  Tbeee  definl- 
tloos  of  honeaty,  moraUty.  integrity  etc.  are 
the  aams  today  es  yeaterday.  Tbe  good 
thln^  we  laam  In  aoouung  can  rekindle  this 
flaoie  and  warm  our  Uvee.  I  think  Its  about 
time  that  we  who  have  experienced  Ufe.  who 
bave  had  good  hoaie  tralnlnf  and  the  bene- 


fits of  a  sound  moral  training  stand  up  and 
tell  people  what  we  believe  and  why. 

The  dreas  and  hablta  of  our  youth  are 
guided  by  our  policies  in  the  home  and  m 
the  school.  There  Is  no  subatltute  for  dis- 
cipline and  scouting  disciplines.  Our  so- 
ciety needs  people  who  are  adaptable  to 
change  but  only  the  right  cbange.  As  tech- 
nological advances  appear.  *we  need  Indi- 
viduals with  the  basic  education  and  train- 
ing that  will  allow  them  to  learn  and  ad- 
vance with  the  times.  But  most  Important 
our  people  and  I  apeak  of  our  youh  must  also 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  their  Job  and  a  way  of  \-Jt.  us  well 
aa  a  desire  to  excel.  Here  we  are  hitting  at 
the  core  of  our  reeponslblUty  and  here  ts 
where  scouting  takes  Its  place.  We  ahould 
and  must  train  these  boys  thoroughly  and 
make  them  recognlr^  that  success  Isn't 
money— success  Is  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing the  Job  Is  well  done-  A  dynamic  Indus- 
trial system  calls  for  men  who  are  anxious 
to  compete.  In  return.  It  offers  great  rewards 
In  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  can  only 
conae  from  performing  uaeful  work  In  an  out- 
standing way. 

I  suggest  that  each  of  us.  be  on  the  alert 
for  the  young  people  who  show  signs  of  talent 
for  making  contributions  to  our  society  And 
here  I  may  interject  one  observation  of 
mine — a  young  mind  Is  good  and  spirited 
until  It's  spoiled — each  and  everyone  of  ua 
has  the  responsibility  to  aid  the  young  mind 
and  Boy  Scouting  is  one  of  the  best  places 
to  start. 

As  we  encourage  that  flame,  we  will  pro- 
tect It  and  feed  It.  We  will  encourage  that 
young  person  to  develop  good  habits— help 
him  discover  his  Individual  talent*— show 
him  the  Joy  of  accompllahlng  a  job  well 
done — teach  him  the  joys  of  healthy  com- 
petition for  his  rewards — broaden  his  bort- 
sons  and  stretch  his  ambitions.  As  before 
If  you  and  I  accomplish  this  with  one  young- 
ster— with  two  or  three — we  will  continue  to 
have  the  tremendoua  pleasure  of  watching 
tiny  flamee  Increase  in  sUe  until  they  be- 
come torchea  that  wUl  provide  the  needed 
light  in  a  world  that  again*  seems  to  be 
approaching  darkness.  Join  with  us  tn 
TVoop  77  watch  these  feUows  perform  we're 
to  old  to  be  molded  but  we  can  mold  and  we 
can  win. 

May  I  bear  wttnesa  to  that  great  semblance 
of  wortla  the  Scout  Oath 

'■On  my  honor  I  wui  do  my  beat  to  do  my 
duty  to  Ood  and  my  Counu-y  and  to  obey 
the  Scout  Law.  To  help  other  people  at  aU 
tlmea.  To  keep  myself  physically  strong. 
mentally  awake  and  morally  straight." 

And  that  last  phrase  Is  the  one  that  al- 
ways gets  me.  I  could  forever  and  a  day 
heeu-  It  repeated.  Where  the  choice  of  words 
caou  from  Z  know  not.  Did  the  author 
stumble  on  thla  choice  of  words?  Was  he 
the  recipient  of  a  flash  of  inalght  at  thl* 
pcdnt?  Was  he  prompted  by  some  painful 
experience  which  bad  bom*  down  on  him? 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  b*  made  a 
very  fortunate  choice  of  words.  If  this  oath 
had  read  to  become  phyalcally  strong,  men- 
tally awake  and  morally  straight  we  would 
stai  have  applauded  It  If  tt  read  to  be 
phyalcally  strong,  mentally  awake,  and 
morally  straight  it  would  have  stlU  been  a 
wooderful  goal.  But  It  doesn't  say  "become- 
or  "be" — It  says  "keep  myself."  These  words 
ahow  a  remarkable  understanding  of  how 
one  does,  or  is.  or  achieves  thoae  things 
which  following  the  Oath,  "to  keep  myself 
physlcaly  strong,  mentally  awake  and 
morally  straight"— And  with  thl*  Inspiring 
oath  I  dedicate  myaelf  to  promoting  my 
allegiance  to  Ood  and  oountry.  to  encourag- 
ing greater  appreciation  of  religious  idaala, 
to  Instilling  honor,  loyalty  and  service  to  the 
great  Scout  movement. 

In  conclualon  I  give  my  procnlae  that  111 
aaslat  the  Council  with  all  my  heart  and 
souL  We  wUl  continue  to  work  toward*  Its 
success  a*  In  the  past.  1  believe  tn  the  same 
precepts  a*  all  of  you — our  wishes  are  the 
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aame — and  with  your  great  professional 
leader  Executive  Bob  Smith  and  his  staff  the 
council  ix  now  and  will  conunue  to  be  In  first 
place. 


Labor  Union  MooopoUet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NKOHASKA 
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Tuesday,  January  tO,  1967 
Mr,  MARTIN  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  In 
the  opt-nlng  of  the  90th  Congress  I  Imve 
Introduced  my  bill.  H.R.  333.  designed  to 
ehmlnat«  labor  union  monopolies.  I 
have  introduced  this  bill  in  the  past  three 
Con':rresscfi. 

Thla  bill  would  make  the  labor  unions 
subject  to  antitrust  laws  of  this  country 
and  it  also  embodies  amendments  to  the 
Sherman.  Clayton.  Norrls-La  Guardla. 
and  National  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Acts. 

Over  the  ioan.  this  country  has  suf- 
fered severe  economic  setbacks  and  hard- 
ships on  tlie  public  as  well  as  Industry 
as  a  result  of  these  large-scale  strikes, 
and  failures  of  the  negotiating  parties  to 
get  together,  mainly  because  of  the  size 
of  the  representation.  I  am  !!ure  all  of 
the  Members  here  today  recall  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  this  country  was 
forced  to  operate  as  a  result  of  the  air- 
line strike  last  summer.  Here  again  Is 
an  example  of  one  union  tying  up  the 
major  airlines  and  woridng  a  tremendous 
hardship  on  the  public  and  the  economy 
of  this  country. 

Under  my  bill,  bargaining  between  Uie 
parties  would  have  to  be  conducted  by  a 
single  employer  and  repreaentatlves  of 
the  employer's  employees,  or  aa  provided 
In  some  cases,  group  bargaining  where 
not  more  than  2S  percent  of  the  industry 
is  Involved  In  the  negotiation.  Also,  the 
featherbcddlng  demands  by  unions  could 
never  become  a  labor  Issue  since  such  re- 
strictive practices  are  prohibited  under 
my  blU. 

In  brief,  my  bill  would  atUl  allow 
strikes,  but  would  restore  union  power  to 
the  local  labor  unions  and  take  It  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  international  unions. 
It  would  not  interfere  with  any  legiti- 
mate labor  objectives,  but  onJy  eliminate 
those  activities  not  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. Industrywide  bargaining  would  be 
eliminated.  It  would  be  illegal  for  two 
unions  to  confer  with  one  another  in 
regard  to  the  settlement  ol  wage  dis- 
putes and  likewise,  It  would  be  illegal  for 
the  marmgement  of  two  companies  to 
confer  with  one  another  in  regard  to  a 
settlement.  You  have  to  treat  both  sides 
fairly. 

This  bill  would  not  interfere  with  any 
legitimate  union  activity  nor  destroy  un- 
ions or  their  welfare  and  pension  pro- 
grams. It  would  only  put  an  end  to  those 
abuses  we  have  been  faclru;  dally  tn  our 
Nation;  It  will  maintain  collective  bar- 
gaining without  granting  further  author- 
ity to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  la- 
bor contract  through  such  wea]x>ns  as 
compulsory  arbitration  and  seizure, 
which,  tn  my  opinion,  leads  this  Nation 
down  a  dangertms  path  of  socialism. 
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The  heads  of  the  International  labor 
unions  whose  monopolistic  powers  would 
be  checked  by  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
are  the  only  ones  objecting  to  Its  pas- 
sage. For  this  reason.  I  consider  It  a 
Bood  bill  and  will  do  the  Job  It  is  In- 
londed  to  do. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  .some  afflrmative 
action  will  be  taken  on  this  bill  In  the 
90th  Congress  and  allow  labor  and  man- 
agement to  meet  on  even  terms  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  public 


HappUy.  h*  romBlci  In  hameu  today,  too 
young  for  retirement,  too  valuable  for  re- 
le&Ac.  too  energetic  (or  disuse"  His  country- 
men owe  him  liianks  as  well  ae  warm  con- 
grstuiaUons. 


Ayerell  Harnman — Public  Ser»»nt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PCNNSTt-VAIfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  lO,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  citizen  ol  our  great  Nation  recently 
celebrated  his  75th  birthday.  Most  of 
those  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  per- 
formance of  unparalleled  service  to  his 
country.  I  Join  my  fellow  Americans  in 
saluting  Averell  Harrinian  on  this  oc- 
casion. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  15.  1966, 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord: 

It  IJ  Imposelble  to  think  of  W  Averell  Her- 
rlman  ai  75  yean  old  today  until  one  look* 
at  the  record  of  hla  public  tervlce  Then  one 
wonders  how  any  mfln  could  have  crowded 
so  much  ueefuJ  and  dramatic  activity  Into 
KG  short  a  Ufe  He  ban  managed  to  combine 
longevity  with  youthf ulneae.  wisdom  with 
exut>erance  and  good  fortune  with  an  «- 
t^raordlnary  sense  of  public  reeponalblllty. 

When  he  was  a  mere  elrtpUng,  Averell 
Harrlman  inherited  »40  million,  Including  a 
large  chunk  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
for  which  he  worked,  industriously  and 
Imaginatively  for  30  years  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  Tale.  He  BklllfuUy  enlarged  this 
modeet  patrimony,  branching  out  into  bank- 
lug,  shipping  and  hotel-keeping  ^ 

Although  a  Republloan  by  birth,  breeding 
and  environment.  Harrlman  wae  lured  into 
the  Democratic  Party  and  mto  politics  by  an 
enthualaam  for  Al  Smith.  Pranklln  Rooee- 
velt  gave  him  hla  Brst  Government  Job— ae 
administrative  ofDcer  in  New  York  for  the 
National  Recovery  Administration — and 
leaned  on  bun  for  a  vaat  variety  of  increaa- 
Ingly  important  aaatgnmenta,  Including  man- 
agement of  the  Lend-Lease  mission  In  Lon- 
don during  World  War  II  and  a  three-year 
term  aa  Ambaasador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Averell  Harrlman  has  served  the  American 
people  since  then  under  Presldente  Truman. 
Kennedy  and  Johnson— aa  Ambaaaador  to 
Great  Britain,  as  adnUnlatrator  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  rov- 
ing emissary,  trouble-shooter  In  innumerable 
uncomfortable  spots  and  coofldentlal  coun- 
selor. In  lOM.  he  went  intto  politics  on  hla 
own,  captured  the  Governorship  of  New  York, 
ran  the  state  with  characteristic  vigor  and. 
In  1Q54.  made  a  creditable,  if  unsuccessful, 
try  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomlna- 

[lOD- 

Averell  Harrlman  baa  brought  to  hla  multi- 
tudinous reeponalblllilee  above  all  else  a 
quality  of  Yankee  ahrewdneas  and  realism — 
an  invaluable  astringent.  Perhaps  more 
clearly  than  anyone  else  he  recognized  the 
character  and  conditions  of  the  cold  war  with 
the  Russians  under  Stalin.  And  Juat  as 
realistically,  he  slxed  up  the  implacable  na- 
ture of  the  Cocnmunlst  regime  In  China. 
There   Is    a   fUnty   quaUty   about   the   man. 


The  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10.  1967 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1958  there  retired  from  the 
Army,  after  42  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice, a  man  whose  dedication  to  God.  to 
nation,  and  to  the  ideals  and  principles 
of  freedom  will  long  be  remembered. 

Lt.  Gen.  Tom  Hlckey  returned  to  his 
home  tn  South  Boston,  Mass..  having 
behind  him  a  remarkable  record.  Work- 
ing his  way  up  through  the  ranks  from 
buck  private  to  lieutenant  general,  he 
saw  action  in  three  wars,  commanded  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  In  Korea,  and 
served  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  A 
recipient  of  many  decorations  both  from 
the  military  for  hts  bravery  under  fire, 
and  a  deeply  and  sincerely  religious  man 
who  holds  the  medals  of  Knight  Com- 
mander. Order  of  St.  Gregory  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross,  he  was  a 
higWy  respected  and  deeply  loved 
commander. 

His  speech  to  the  Holy  Name  Society. 
Army  War  College.  Carlisle  Barracks. 
Pa  .  in  September  1966  Is  both  a  reflec- 
tion of  thla  man.  and  an  unforgettable 
example  of  the  principles  of  love  and 
deep  belief  on  which  our  Nation  was 
foxmded  and  on  which  it  depends.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  submit  U  in  the 
CoMGBKSSioNAL  RECORD  on  thl.s  flrst  day 
of  the  90th  Congress : 

T*HI    WORLD    TODAT 

(Holy  Name  Society.  Army  War  College,  Car- 

Ualc  Barracks.  Pa  .  September  11.  196C) 

1 

It  18  always  a  happy  occaaion  for  me  to  be 
able  to  be  with  a  group  of  indlvidtiaJs  en- 
gaged In  the  BBjne  voctalon  that  is  mine.  and. 
which  I  practiced  for  aJmoet  forty-five  years 
of  active  mUltary  service  There  may  be  some 
who  might  object  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"vocation"  oa  applied  to  a  profeaelon  which 
has  brought  ao  much  pain,  misery  and  blood- 
shed into  the  world.  But.  I  uae  the  word 
deliberately,  becauae  It  ha«  too  often  been 
used  In  a  restricted  setise. 

A  vocation  Is  a  call  from  Ood  to  do  some- 
thing for  Him.  It  Is  an  InvJiaUon  from  our 
Creator  to  a  particular  task  and  state  In  Ufe 
wherein  we  work  out  our  own  salvation  with 
the  aid  of  the  graces  He  sends  us  Juat  aa 
there  is  a  difference  in  material  gUU,  there 
la  also  a  dlflerence  In  spiritual  gifts.  Cer- 
tainly, the  gift  of  a  vocation  to  the  priest- 
hood is  higher  than  that  of  a  layman.  But. 
that  doee  not  mean  that  the  layman's  voca- 
Uon  la  any  less  a  call  from  God  It  la  well 
for  u»— members  of  the  laity — to  dwell  on 
this  fuDdomental  fact,  as  we  meditate  on  the 
problem*  In  thle  material  world  We  are  a 
religious  nation.  We  do  havt  spiritual  value* 
that  must  be  preserved, 
n 

We  can  look  around  u£  and  see  that  many 
of  our  people  are  unhappy,  in  the  midst  of 


material  plenty,  as  they  survey  the  turbulent 
situation  In  the  nation  today — economic 
bickering,  political  doublet&lk  and  oontradlc- 
tluna,  aocial  and  legal  dereUctlons  and  the 
vaoui  Important  pressure  at  the  moment — our 
military  deployment  In  Vietnam.  They  ore 
uncertain  and  unaure  as  they  watch  seciUor- 
lam  from  within,  and,  atheism  from  without 
attempt  to  erode  our  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  and  substance,  that  ha*  been  our 
herltage- 

The  contamlnaUon  In  our  environment  ha* 
caused  some  of  our  people  to  capitulate  to 
materialistic  blandishments.  They  have 
been  infected  with  the  notion  that  we  should 
get  rid  of  our  traditional  moral  code,  based 
on  eternal  trutha,  and,  replace  It  with  a  new 
approacii  to  propriety  which  has  been 
labelled  the  "new  morality."  Thla  new  Tan- 
gled, but.  old  fashioned  error  would  destroy 
the  Influence  of  supernatural  religion  on  the 
Individual  and  community  Ufe.  We  are  grop- 
ing in  an  alien  foe  of  religious  tndlfTerentlsm. 
whose  murky  shadows  are  building  up  an 
invisible  wall  of  separation  between  what  we 
believe  and  what  we  do. 


The  changing  and  confusing  circumstances 
that  continually  crop  up  to  confront  ua.  are 
certainly  sumulatlng  the  emotions  of  our 
people.  Some  of  the  mental  torture  and  the 
demands  made  upon  our  conscience  Is  due 
to  the  sophistry  and  forecasting  oratory  that 
originates  in  our  nation's  capital.,  The  di- 
versity of  opinion  which  these  clrcumstancee 
have  created  U  an  Indicator  that  our  people 
will  no  longer  allow  their  apathy  and  Indif- 
ference to  give  silent  approval  to  poUtlcal 
Incompetency  or  intellectual  dishonesty 
Our  skepticism  and  our  queaUonlng  curiootty 
ts  heightened  every  time  we  hear  the*  same 
hackneyed  phrases  reissued  as  "new. " 
-original."  and  "imaginative"  propoeals  for 
compromlae.  containment  or  peaceful  co- 
existence,  as  the  solution  for  the  then  cur- 
rent crlale. 

All  of  these  exercises  in  expediency  come 
to  us  via  our  communication  media.  In  a 
flow  of  redimdant  rhetoric  that,  too  often 
emphasises.  Too  little  thought  has  been 
given,  to  the  too  large  am«B(it  of  words  that 
engulf  us  without  saying  anything  new 
rv 

Honeety  Is  the  cement  that  hold^  our  so- 
ciety together,  It  Is  the  quality  in  man  that 
makee  him  want  to  do  what  is  right  and 
proper.  A  lack  of  honesty  between  those 
who  lead.  and.  thoae  who  have  placed  them 
In  positions  of  leadership,  induces  a  break- 
down in  communicatlona  between  the'  two 
main  segments  of  our  society. 

There  is  another  quality  In  man  that  aids 
him  In  avoiding  dlahooeety,  and  warns  him 
against  Improper  inertia.  It  Is  that  ahameful 
feeling  that  comes  over  the  average  Individ- 
ual when  be  commlta  or  participates  in  an 
improper  or  dishonest  act— or,  has  foiled  to 
meet  his  right  and  proper  obUgatlons. 

Both  of  these  qualltlen  are  in  short  sup- 
pfy  In  the  nation  today.  Both  segmenta  of 
our  society  must  rid  themselves  of  their  com- 
placency and  assist  In  re-eetabUsbing  s 
competency  and  a  confidence  in  the  handling 
of  public  affairs.  This  nation  is  people — 
moral  people.  individuals  and  family 
^gWTjpa — Uvlng  In  community,  under  the 
some  authority,  and.  united  together  (or  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  common  good 
And — because  we  ore  moral  people — when  we 
do  rid  ourselves  of  our  complacency,  we  will 
meet  the  problems  of  our  environment  by 
carefuUy  weighing  the  dllTerent  interpreta- 
Uons  of  the  raw  facts,  in  a  desire  for  careful 
analysis;  rather  than  with  a  desire  for  con- 
troversy. We  win  attempt  to  moke  our  de- 
cision based  on  reason  and  logic,  rather  than 
by  contenUous  dispute  and  dlacord  that 
leads  to  arrogance,  narrowmlndedneea  and 
bigotry. 

The  Christian  principles  which  we  profeee 
and  practice  must  continue  to  be  the  bocta 
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for  our  poUttcAl  and  reUglouj  decUloiu.  Wa 
must  n«ver  aUow  ment&l  ^jrmiiEatlca  thAt 
del>  remson  and  logic  co  huniaDlze  Uie  divine; 
to  nAturalise  tbe  n:9>ematural.  Wb  are  a  re- 
ll^oua  people.  We  dare  not  oocnpromlae  our 
rellgloui  belief.  Tberefora.  wc  cannot  com- 
promlM  wltb  atbelatlc.  materlaUitlc  Commu- 


CcxnmutUam  ts  the  affllcUve  ctU  which  haa 
kept  this  world  In  turmoU  for  Mxk  past  half 
centTirf-  Our  Holy  Father.  Pope  Paul — lut 
,  Hay — again  warned  the  world  of  the  otIIb  of 
Marzlam.  He  emphaalred  the  false  concepta 
thla  IdeO'logy  places  on  man.  hlatory  and  the 
world.  He  admonished  us  that  the  atheism 
which  Bdarxlam  professes  and  practices  la  a 
blindness  that  man  and  society  will  have  to 
pay  for  with  the  graveat  consequences;  that 
the  maCerlallam  which  derives  from  these 
falaa  concepts  destroys  man  spirituality  and 
bis  transcendent  hopes.  This  was  the  same 
clear,  condae  oondemnatlon  of, Communism 
that  has  be«n  given  to  the  world  by  every 
Roman  Pontiff  since  Leo  xm.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  la  also  a  capsule  history  of  the  world 
since  Communism  came  Into  power,  and.  the 
free  world  began  to  yield  and  give  ground 
under  the  pressure  of  the  menace  of  Marxist 
matczlaUam. 

TX 

Neltber  those  who  lead,  nor  those  who  have 
placed  thsm  In  positions  of  leadership  seem 
to  want  to  beUeve  the  facta  of  history.  We 
continue  co  measure  Communism  In  accord- 
ance with  our  own  sense  of  values.  Ooaunu- 
nl^m  came  Into  power,  In  an  Inferior  posi- 
tion compared  to  those  they  bad  set  out  to 
destroy.  They  ware  mlUtarUy,  poUtlcally. 
and  ecooocnlcaUy  Infertor.  So.  their  strategy 
for  Burrtval  had  to  be  baaed  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  continual  pressure  of  aggressive  acts 
ot  violence  against  their  enemlee,  whUe  wait- 
ing for  the  day  they  hoped  the  balance  of 
power  would  turn  In  their  favor. 

■ach  successive  act  of  aggressive  violenc* 
was  accompanied  by  a  false  plea  for  peace, 
aod  a  reduction  of  tensions  throughout  the 
world.  This  dtdlberate  contradiction  be- 
tween what  a  CommuniBt  says  and  what  he 
does,  Is  also  an  Integral  part  of  the  constant 
pressure  he  has  designed  to  destroy  our  moral 
and  spiritual  strength  and  substance.  Bow 
succeeaful  this  policy  of  constant  pressure  of 
violent  acts  has  been  Is  attested  to  bri  the 
fact  that  they  have  made  this  past  half  ten. 
tury  one  of  the  bloodiest  In  the  hlatoonr  of 

manh'inil  ■- 


Ws  are— and.  we  have  been,  since  1917 — 
engaged  in  combat  on  a  broad  front,  ex[]|psed 
to  a  constant  pressure  from  the  entire  a  >ec- 
trum  of  Communist  weaponry — psycho!  3g1- 
oaJl,  cultural,  economic,  political  and  oilll  ;ary 
force  by  proxy;  In  attempts  to  gain  by  n  tgo- 
tlatton,  what  they  oould  not  obtain  by  di  rect 
a^rtloa.  Tet,  we  will  not — apparently-  ac- 
cept the  facts  cft  life:  that  Communist  '  loc- 
trlne  recognizes  war  as  the  luirmai  pos  ure 
of  Ita  pe(^re  until  Its  goal  of  world  dom  na- 
tion has  been  reached.  In  thla  world  to  lay. 
Communism  and  conflict  are  synonomou  .. 
m 

B»ch  one  of  you  before  me  thla  mor  ling 
has  knowledge  of  Clausewlcs'  treatise,  'On 
War."  Tou  will  remember  hla  deflniUoii  of 
war:  "an  act  of  violence  intended  to  cocjipel 
our  enemy  to  fulfill  our  wll]."  Lenin  an^hla 
diadples  also  studied  Clausewlcz.  They 
quickly  realised  the  simplicity  and  the  to- 
tality of  his  definition  of  war.  They  rebog- 
nlxed  that  violence  could  be  accomplli  hed 
by  slavery  and  subversion — and,  by  sv  btls 
savagery — without  any  recourse  to  foi  mal 
mUltary  action.  And.  they  accepted  and 
plied  the  Clausewlcz  doctrine:  That  vloli  ince 
la  the  means  and  submission  of  the  enem  y  to 
thctr  will  Is  the  object  of  war;  that  waf,  as 
an  act  of  vlt^ence,  la  unrestrained  by 
law  except  that  of  expediency:  that  In 
the  errors  which  spring  from  a  iplrl  of 
benevolence  are  the  worst;  and  that,  tc  ' 
tratuce  into  the  phllosopUy  of  war.  a  t  >lrlt 


any 


of  moderation.  Is  an  absurdity.    This  is  the 
basic  doctrine  of  war,  as  applied  by  the  Com- 
munist evU  In  the  world  today, 
vm 

Our  failure  to  comprehend  the  Inherent 
nature  and  spirit  of  Communism  strategy 
and  actions  la  the  reason  we  have  not  un- 
derstood the  seemingly  Illogical,  changing 
and  confusing  pattern  of  Communist  moves 
and  countermoves  throughout  the  world. 
Our  people  are  not  aware  that  Communism 
has  made  uncoDventlonal  war  conventional. 

We  know  that  a  Communist  Is  dogmatic 
about  the  denial  of  God;  that  be  hates  reli- 
gion because  he  believes  It  to  be  a  dishonest 
delusion;  that  he  scoffs  at  our  rigid  moral 
code:  that  he  has  made  the  State  omnip- 
otent; and,  that  he  considers  man  to  be 
only  a  higher  form  of  animal,  an  Instru- 
mentality of  the  State  which  la  bis  master 
and  proprietor.  We  know  thla  doctrine  to 
be  false;  but.  false  as  we  know  It  to  be — it 
la  pasolonately  believed  by  mliiloiu  who  have 
surrendered  their  souls  to  the  merchants  of 
materlaliam.  These  religious  dropouts  have 
lost  thtir  belief  In  a  supernatural  order,  and. 
the  duty  of  each  one  of  ua  to  submit  to  It. 
So.  because  of  thla  fundamental  error  there 
la  no  starting  point  for  accord  or  agreement 
between  ua.  Communism,  because  of  Its ' 
hatred  for  the  existing  order,  must  conquer 
the  world  or  destroy  It.  Its  doctrine  allows 
DO  other  course. 

Tet  we  have  refuaed  to  recognize  tbeir 
angry  purpose  when  we  deal  with  them.  We 
have  refused  to  recognise  their  dedication 
to  their  cause,  as  they  exhibit  their  skill  In 
exploiting  our  Ignorance  and  Inertia,  our 
Indifference  and  our  Irresolution.  We  Save 
refuaed  to  recognlee  their  determination  to 
reach  their  goal  when  they  select  the  battle 
Bites  for  combat:  when  they  change  these 
battle  sites  at  will;  when  they  select  the 
tacUca  and  the  strategy  for  each  engage- 
ment: when  they  Umit,  leesen  and  lengthen 
the  extent  and  scope  of  each  encounter; 
when  they  choose  and  apply  the  proper  men- 
tal or  physical,  overt  or  covert,  military, 
paramilitary  or  nonmilltary  weaponry,  best 
suited  to  keep  ua  off  balance,  as  they  move 
toward  their  goal. 

IX 

Religion  la  giving  to  God  the  honor  and 
the  glory  due  Him.  After  Ood.  we  owe  a 
reverence  and  respect  for  oin:  country.  It 
is  as  citizens  of  this  glorlo^M  land  that  we 
have  been  allowed  to  develop  our  talents, 
to  work  out  our  material  welfare,  and,  to 
contribute  to  the  conunon  good.  This  lu- 
tlon  came  into  being  by  an  act  of  religious 
faith  which  announced  that  all  men  had 
been  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rlghu.  When  Jefferaon  wrote 
that  statement  Into  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, he  called  It  a  "self  evident 
truth."  meaning,  of  course,  that  It  was  a 
first  principle,  and,  needed  no  proof.  He 
nuide  It  clear,  in  writing  that  document,  that 
he  was  not  attempting  to  And  new  principles, 
but,  to  "place  before  mankind  the  common 
sense  of  the  subject." 

The  principles  which  Jetfenon  propound- 
ed had  been  taught  years  before  by  St.  Au- 
gustine and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  They  had 
been  specified  by  St.  Robert  Bellarmlne. 
They  had  been  retained  as  a  belief  by  those 
who  left  the  Church  during  the  Reforma- 
tion; by  their  deecendents  who  landed  at 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock:  and  by 
thelT  descendants  who  fought  at  Lexington 
and  Concord. 

These  principles  continue  to  be  valid  to- 
day, becauae,  they  remain  Srst  principles 
that  are  based  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
Nature's  Ood.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
theologian  to  know  that  if  the  problems 
confronting  the  nation  and  the  world  to- 
day— particularly  In  the  fields  of  social  Jus- 
tloe  and  International  peace — are  not  solved 
by  the  dictates  of  religion,  and.  the  moral 
code  derived  from  otu-  religious  belief,  they 
will  be  solved  by  the  pragmatism  and  the 


uUUtananism  of  the  seciilarlst  and  the 
atheist,  uuiizlng  the  UneU  of  the  "new 
morality"  being  peddled  today. 

X 

What  thla  nation  nreds  today— more  than 
anything  else — is  a  display  of  national  cour- 
age and  humility  iis  we  reassess  our  purpose 
and  our  goal.  We  must  go  back  and  put 
first  things  flrsti  Faith  In  a  Supreme  Being, 
belief  In  the  dignity  of  man;  a  virtuous  oon- 
cept  of  a  moral  life;  confidence  In  our  fellow 
man  to  govern  himself  In  a  world  domi- 
nated by  Justice  and  charity — these  are  the 
Ideals  that  our  doctrine  tells  us  comprise 
our  history  and  our  heritage.  Take  the 
phrase  "our  Creator"  out  of  our  birth  cer- 
tiacRte.  and.  there  Is  no  guarantee  left  for 
our  "liuUlcuoblo  rights"!  Delete  or  dilute 
our  religious  principles  and  o\ir  way  of  life 
Is  dcKimed.  Obliterate  our  religious  prin- 
ciples as  the  motivation  behind  our  decisions 
tn  every  action  of  our  dally  environment,  and 
you  have  destroyed  the  strength  of  our  re- 
sistance- 
Nothing  In  thla  world  la  free.  The  price  of 
freedom  la  high.  The  preservatldD  of  our 
Christian  way  of  life  is  worth  any  price  we 
may  have  to  pay  to  preserve  It.  But,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  contribute  the  seal  and  the 
fervor  of  the  early  Christians,  as  we  apply 
these  virtues  to  every  sction  of  our  environ- 
ment, by  precept  and  example.  History  tells 
us  that  no  nation  haa  ever  been  conquered 
from  without  until  It  haa  first  become  rot- 
ten from  within.  Tou  and  I  know  that  dis- 
cipline Is  a  spiritual  quality  that  raises  man 
to  his  highest  attributes.  A  nation,  like  an 
army,  that  Is  not  disciplined — that  baa  al- 
lowed Its  religious  Intensity  to  become 
weakened,  and  Its  moral  code  to  become 
watery — that  nation  la  sick.  And,  It  will  re- 
main sick  until  an  enemy  opposing  it  proves 
tbat  It  Is  dead. 

Tour  assignment  here  Indicates  you  have 
been  sel  cted  for  high  level  leaderahlp  In  the 
US  Army.  Tou  must  never  forget  that  the 
Army  is  people,  and.  you  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  most  priceleaa  commodity  in  the 
nation — Its  youth.  Each  one  of  us  will,  one 
day,  be  called  to  an  accounting  for  the  spir- 
itual aouls  that  have  been  entrusted  to  our 
care. 

Our  reply  to  the  "Ood  Is  dead"  crowd  Is: 
If  there  la  no  Ood.  there  la  no  soul;  if  there 
la  DO  aoul.  there  la  no  conscience;  If  there  la 
no  conscience,  there  la  no  moral  responsi- 
bility: and.  If  there  la  no  moral  responaibil- 
Ity,  there  la  nothing  In  this  world  to  keep  a 
man.  a  group,  or  a  nation  from  doing  any- 
thing It  wants  to  do— and  thinks  It  "can  get 
away   with"! 
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BUI  To  Ancad  tiie  iaterul  Rereue  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 


IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENT^TIVEd 

Tuesday.  January  20.  1967 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  privilege  of  reintroducing  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  late  in  the  8»th  Con- 
gress. I  hope  very  much  that  my  col- 
leagues will  follow  me  and  support  this 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  our  educators  to  deduct  educa- 
tional expenses  Incurred  by  them  for  per- 
fecting their  teaching  ability. 

Last  year,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
attempted  to  rescind  their  practice  of  al- 
lowing these  deductions,  but  as  of  now, 
they  have  revised  their  proposed  rulings. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  their  revi- 


sions will  help  encourage  our  .ducatora 
one  bit.  and  I  believe  that  our  teachera 
and  educators  should  be  allowed  full 
beneflt*  for  their  labors  and  In  securing 
additional  education. 

I  hope  this  Both  Congress  will  act  early 
to  remedy  this  situation  and  encourage 
the  educators  of  this  country  to  follow 
their  profession. 


Federal  District  Conri  ia  HTattinlle,  Md. 


Prom  Prtnc*  George 'i  County:  33. 

Prom  Montgomery  County:  *3.  . 

Prom  the  Bafltam  Shore :  1. 

Of  tbe  afflrmJtUve: 

Number  of  casei  In  Baltimore  Federal  Dta- 
trtct  Court— lOM:  373:  IMS:  383 

Number  of  referrals  lo  Baltimore  lawyers — 
IBM:   11«;  IBM    133. 

Bpedflc  Recommendations  for  Location  of 
Court:  Predenck  I.  Langley  Park  1,  Takoma 
Park  a,  Bageratown  1.  Rockvllle  6.  expand 
District  Court  1,  College  Park  J,  HyaltsvlUe 
3,  Upper  Marlboro  a.  Silver  Spring  6.  Prince 
George's  Plaza  Federal  Building  1. 


EXTENSKJN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MASTUun 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10. 19S7 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  measure  to  author- 
ize the  Judges  of  the  Federal  district 
court  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  sit  In  the 
Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington.  DC 
at  Hyattflvllle.  An  identical  measure  will 
be  offered  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Bsrwsm,  of  Maryland. 

Introduction  of  this  bill  was  the  result 
of  a  meeting  January  •,  1867, 1  attended 
In  the  otBce  of  Senator  B«wsTm  with 
representatives  of  the  bar  associations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Prince 
Georges  and  Montgomery  Counties.  It 
was  the  unanimous  feeling  that  we 
diould  seek  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
specify  Hyattsville  as  the  location  for  the 
additional  court  location. 

There  is  wide  support  among  membera 
of  the  three  bar  associations  for  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  alt  In  Hyattsville, 
In  addition  to  Baltimore.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  Is  enough  legal  busi- 
ness generated  In  the  Maryland  suburban 
counties  to  amply  Justify  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November  I  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  all  membera  of  the 
Prince  Georges  County,  Montgomery 
County,  and  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Associations,  asking  them  to  write  me 
about  their  Individual  positions  of  the 
question  of  an  additional  place  for  the 
Federal  district  court  to  sit 

Listed  below  are  the  questions  I  asked 
the  bar  members  to  answer,  and  a  com- 
pilation of  the  responses  I  received.  I 
find  the  results  extremely  encouraging; 
8T7BTjaBU4  MAa-rLazvc  PBmax.  DDrrmicr  Cotntr 

QUWMVtOTtS 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  eatabllahment  of  a 
Pederal  District  Court  In  tbe  nearby  Mary- 
land euburbe? 

3.  Have  you  bad  occasion  to  appear  In 
Pederal  District  Court  In  Baltimore?  If  eo. 
how  many  tlmee  In  DM?     In  leSS? 

3.  Have  you  referred  any  caaca  to  lawyer* 
In  Baltimore  to  lepreeent  In  Pederal  Ola- 
trtct  Court  there?  If  ao.  how  many  tn  10667 
In  IMS? 

4.  If  you  have  any  criticism  about  hav- 
ing to  travel  to  BalUmore  to  appear  In  Ped- 
eral  District  Court,  what  Is  Itf 

5.  Have  you  any  addltloual  oomments  re- 
garding this  laaue? 

axsTTLTS  or  ZNToaMaz.  poll 
Total  reaponaas:  3fiO. 
AmrmaUvs:  ai3. 
NegaUve:  IS. 
Neutral:  ai. 
Prom  the  Dlstilot  of  Columbia :  158. 


After  We  Lasd  oa  tbe  Moea— What? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSfcNTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  January  10.  1967 

Mr.  TEAODE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  John  A.  Osmundsen  '^haa  recently 
examined  where  our  national  space  pro- 
gram stands  today  and  what  oiir  Inter- 
national position  la  currently  in  xpace. 
With  the  major  declslorui  facing  this 
next  CongresB  on  maintaining  the  vi- 
tality and  strength  of  our  national  space 
effort  both  for  Its  peaceful  benefit*  and 
Its  contribution  to  national  security,  I 
commend  Mr.  Osmundsen's  article  to 
your  reading: 

Arm.  Wk  Lako  on  thx  Moon — What? 

"W«  expect  to  explore  tbe  moon,  not  Just 
visit  It  or  photogrmph  It."  Praldent  Lyndon 
B.  JobOBon  decJared  not  long  »go.  "We  plan 
to  explore  axid  cb&rt  the  planets  aa  weU. 
We  atMil  expand  our  eazTA  Laborauxiea  Into 
spac«  l&boratarlM  and  exp«uQd  our  national 
■txenglh  Into  the  space  dUneniilOD." 

That  w«  are  going  to  do  all  Xtumt  things  la 
Uuilsputable.  LiXe  Everest,  tboee  ohallengea 
exist  to  b«  met.  When  and  in  v>hct  order 
we  thMll  meet  Uitan  Is  another  queartlon.  and 
a  great  man;  scientists,  engineers,  ^ace  offl- 
clals.  oongressmen  and  the  Preeddent  hlmseilf 
are  crying  h&rd  to  find  the  ansirer  right  now. 

Por—dMplte  President  Johnson's  ringing 
phrases  about  our  si>aoe  ambl  tlons — the 
oountTT  has  set  no  major  goals  in  space  be- 
yond tbe  J^K>Uo  Project  for  landing  two 
Americans  on  the  moon  In  this  decade. 

The  prohlam  Is  not  a  lack  of  attractlvs, 
practical  goals  that  we  might  achieve  by 
developing  the  space  oapsbUltles  we  already 
have.  Quite  the  contrary,  there  are  ao  many 
Intriguing  options  that  space  authorities 
cannot  to  decide  which  to  pick  up  first. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  It  is  not  their  ded- 
sloa  but  President  Johnson's.  He  wlU  make 
an  Important  move  toward  setting  the  coun- 
try's course  In  space  next  month  when  be 
decides  how  much  money  space  will  get  out 
of  the  1968  budget  that  he  will  send  to  Con- 
gress In  January.  The  President's  dedslon 
wUl  doubtless  be  shaped  as  much  by  ths 
pressures  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  de- 
mands of  bis  Great  Society  programs  as  by 
the  need  he  sees  for  keeping  up  the  momen- 
tum of  the  space  effort,  or  at  least  Jor  pn>- 
tectlng  the  broad  technological  launching 
pad  we  have  built  tor  space  exploration. 

Our  swift,  spectacular  pace  In  BjMboe  in- 
spires confidence  and  optimism.  Look  at 
what  we  have  done  already:  Unmanned 
space  probes  have  kent  back  cioseup  pic- 
tures ot  the  moon,  Mors  and  Venua.  And 
our  manned  space  flights  have  gone  so  well 
that  some  observers  predict  that  we  may  be 
able  to  land  two  men  on  the  moon  as  early  as 
April  or  June  of  1968. 

Tbe  same  observers  warn,  however,  against 


optimism  about  our  position  In  the  space 
race.  They  point  out  that  there  Is  no  fat 
whatever  In  the  Apollo  Project  that  oould 
absorb  a  serious  blow  to  Its  midsection.  For 
example,  the  deetructJon  o(  a  vital  test  fa- 
cility might  make  a  manned  landing  on  the 
moon  by  1970  impossible.  Nor  can  we  relax, 
they  say,  U  beating  the  Russians  Is  Impor- 
tant to  us.  Despite  a  lapse  of  more  than  a 
year  between  manned  Soviet  space  flights, 
the  Russians  have  achieved  many  feats  essen- 
tial to  a  manned  lunar  mission,  and  achieved 
them  first. 

They  were  first  to  soft-land  a  picture- 
taking  package  on  the  moon.  They  have 
flown  three  ment  In  a  spaceship;  we  have  not. 
They  were  the  first  to  achieve  an  approxi- 
mate rendezvous  between  two  cduxped  space- 
ships.    And  they  did  that  tn  1963. 

Finally,  recent  inteUlgence  veports  Indicate 
tbat  tbe  Russians  are  working  on  a  rocket 
tbat  may  be  a  third  again  as  powerful  as  tbe 
biggest  one  we  have  under  development. 
This  should  erase  any  doubu  that  soqm 
American  space  experts  have  had  about 
whether  the  Soviets  are  really  shooting  for 
the  moon. 

All  of  these  factors  figured  significantly  in 
tbe  planning  of  five  possible  space  programs 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  outlined  earlier  this  year  to 
the  House  CotnnUttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

One  program  would  emphasise  eoonomle 
benefits  from  space,  such  as  improved  global 
weather  forecasting  and  communicauons^ 
and  satellite  surreys  ot  the  earUi's  nAtural 
resources.  The  other  progranu  would  focus 
on  lunar  exploraCloo  and  science,  planetary 
exploration  and  science,  boosting  national 
prestige  with  a  slam  bang  plan  for  winning 
space  preeminence  by  jmttlng  men  on  Uars 
in  the  early  1930*8,  and.  finally,  a  so-called 
"balanced  '  approach. 

Tbe  balanced  pitch,  which  NASA  seems  to 
favor,  calls  for  moving  at  leas  than  maxl- 
mxun  speed  toward  objecUvee  in  ^wce 
around  the  earth,  on  the  moon  and  then  out- 
ward to  the  near  fdanets.  Ooals  would  In- 
clude orbiting  a  manned  space  pUtfonn 
around  the  sarth  In  1972.  building  a  station 
on  the  moon  m  1975,  flying  astronauts  peat 
Man  and  Vsnus  in  tbe  late  I970's  and  land- 
ing them  on  Mars  by  the  mld-lMO'a 

How  much  would  It  cost  to  do  those  thlngif 
It  Is  hard  to  say  precisely,  but  three  possible 
budgetary  approaches  to  our  space  effort  over 
the  next  10  to  IS  years  offsr  a  kind  of 
cataJogue  of  things  we  might  want  to  buy  in 
space  during  that  period. 

We  are  now  spending  about  M  billion  a 
year  on  clvlllaji  space  activities.  If  we  main- 
tain that  level  of  spending,  we  oon  continue 
to  move  toward  a  manned  lunar  landing  by 
1970  and  may  also  be  able  to  carry  on  our 
Voyager  program  of  unmanned  flights  past 
Mars. 

In  addition,  we  might  be  able  to  start 
miAIng  limited  ose  of  Apollo  hardware  for 
activities  unrelated  to  the  moon  project. 
One  such  "ApoUo  Applications"  proposals 
calls  for  outfitting  an  ApoUo  capsule  with  a 
special  teleaoope  ttiat  astronomer-astronauts 
could  use  to  observe  and  photograph  the 
sun  and  stars  from  orbital  vantage  points 
above  our  earth's  murky  atmosphere.  An- 
other poet-Apollo  plan  provides  for  using 
tbe  orbiting  spent  stage  of  a  moon  rocket  as 
a  kind  of  satellite  gym  Ln  which  astronauts 
would  have  room  to  move  around  and  work 
for  much  longer  periods  of  wdghtlea&neee 
than  Is  possible  with  existing  equipment. 

Under  the  second  budgetary  approach,  for 
a  half -billion  dollars  more,  we  oould  do  all 
those  things  and  throw  In  a  few  more  ApcHlo 
Applications  projects  near  tbe  earth. 

Tbe  third  budgetary  approach  raises  tbs 
yearly  space  ante  another  balf-bllllon,  to  $6 
billion.  That  much  would  provide  every- 
thing covered  in  the  first  two  pudgets  and. 
beyond  that,  let  NASA  buy  for  the  future, 
on  **ort  of  layaway  plan,  oartaln  kmg  lead- 
time  Items,  such  as  rocket  tn^ea  that  take 
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S  to  a  ytan  to  produce.  Buying  ttioa* 
tblnfi  Id  adTanc*  would  saTC  roucli  time  and 
moavj  If  the  n*aon  decided  later  to  aet 
a  mklor  new  national  goal  In  ipace.  •ocn 
aa  a  r— —^  H^bj  of  Kara  tn  tbe  late  laTO'a. 

g]«b.lcval  argumeota  oTer  wnetber  aucb  a 
new  (oal  abould  be  eatabUahed  now  bave 
cauaed  confualno  In  todays  spa^e  planning. 

Among  tnoee  who  oppoae  aetung  any  new 
goala  at  ihla  time  are  DonaJd  P.  Hcrnlg. 
c&aliman  ot  tbe  Prealdent'a  Science  AdTtaory 
Ooaunlttee:  NASA  Deputy  AdmlnJattator 
Botert  O.  nonmani  Jr.;  and  Demoqratlc 
Sena.  William  Pioxmln  of  Wlaeonaln,  J.jWU- 
Uam  PulUlcbt  at  AikaiiHa  and  Paul  Dotiglaa 
of  FT'~^» 

Dr.  flaaman'a  objection  are  characteilatlc. 
jlp  faala  tbat  ve  cannot  commit  tbe  apace 
pcccram  to  uiytlllnc  like  a  manned  mlaalon 
to  Man  wban  we  do  oat  know  lor  aure  tliat 
maa  osn  endure  tna  960  to  MO  dan  of 
mtCbUa^naaa  tliat  the   round   trip  ^oUU 


Obamplcoa  ot  a  new  naUonal  goal  Infiluda 
B«D  OUn  ■.  T««gue  (Dem..  Texaa).  Wefnlier 
TOO  Braun.  wbo  dlrecta  NASA'a  liaaaball 
Space  PUgbt  Center  In  Huntarllle.  I  Ala,. 
aad — at  leaat  by  IropUcaUon — Oeor^  ■- 
Mueller.  aworliTa  administrator  of  NASA's 
Manned  Sp*a*  night  activity.  ' 

Or.  Mueller  aald  recently  that  tbe  eoun- 
tn*a'  apace  program  haa  tcet  much  at  the 
nrfanoy  It  got  from  the  Soviet  launching  of 
^utelk  I  in  1SS7  and  la  also  loelng  tbe  In- 
tvnal  focua  It  received  from  the  estahUab- 
aant  at  the  mooai  goal  In  1961. 

aartdaa  UMplring  the  American  public, 
mjeot  ApoUo'a  cDJactlva  of  a  manned  lunar 
iMMttng  by  1070  gave  coherence  to  tbe  entire 
Mttoa  pnvram.  It  provided  workere  with  a 
1ffiaj%  target  to  aboot  at,  a  deedUne  for 
bltklag  it  and  a  aohedule  by  which  to  ^eaa- 


Congnss  In  1»8».  It  hm»  been  my  ex- 
perience that  support  for  shorter  cam- 
palgtM  la  at  lu  peak  ghortly  alter  a  presi- 
dential election,  but  Kuch  support  and 
Interest  rapidly  dissipate  as  the  memory 
of  the  grueling  campaign  tades.  Con- 
sequently, the  bills  I  have  Introduced  In 
every  Congress  smce  1960  have  faUed  ol 
passage.  It  Is  my  hope  that  In  an  edort 
to  Improve  and  refine  the  controversial 
Presidential  Campaign  Fund  Act  tn  an 
off  year  I  shall  succeed  in  focusing  pub- 
lic attention  on  our  anachronistic  cam- 
paign practices  which  constitute  an  ex- 
pensive, boring,  unnecessary,  and  pro- 
voking Imposition  upon  the  public  and 
an  exhausting  and  shattering  experience 
for  the  principal  candldatea.  In  so  do- 
tag  I  hope  to  achieve  by  Indirection  what 
I  have  failed  to  accomplish  directly  for 
these  many  years — shortening  the 
length  of  our  vaudevUle-clrcult  type  of 
presidential  campaign. 

I  have  notified  Senator  I»ieo  of 
LoulsUna,  Democrat,  the  author  of  the 
Presidential  ElecUon  Campaign  Fund 
Act.  of  my  proposed  amendment  and 
hare  requested  conslderaUon  be  given 
my  proposal  for  parallel  Senate  »ction. 
I  hope  prompt  consideration  Is  accorded 
my  amendment. 


retary  of  aute  ana  a  member  of  the  SUte 
Aaeembly.  where  be  w«a  elected  speaker. 

Gov.  Brown.  In  accepting  Peek's  reelgna- 
tlon  from  the  Supreme  Court,  had  thla  to 
say; 

"Justice  Peek  haa  rendered  most  distin- 
guished service  to  the  people  of  CallfomU  In 
his  long  Judicial  career.  Hla  passion  for 
Justice  his  wisdom  and  his  keen  knowledge 
of  the  law  wlu  be  keenly  mlaaed  on  the 
Supreme  Court." 

Peek  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  the  elti- 
Eens  of  the  stato.  The  Bee  wishes  blm  a 
grand  life  of  retirement. 
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T^  abancee  are  that  the  Preeldent  won't 
set  a  majcr  new  goal  In  the  IMa  budget  and 
that  space  funds  will  t>e  cut.  If  the  slice 
i«a't  too  Wg,  the  moon  program  won't  aulTe* 
bedly.  But  It  wUl  be  hard  for  NASA  to  buy 
B0W  for  any  IMW  space  goal  that  we  set  later. 

In  any  eaaa.  RASA  wiu  probably  have  to 
watt  aaottur  year  at  least  for  more  saedflc 
ertan  about  what  to  do  after  getting  to  tbe 
iiiiam  uiiliM  W  oourae.  the  Bueelaas  get 
than  sasanwblle. 

Jomr  A.  Oaxtnnwni. 


Skrtaa  &•  CuiH%* 

ESTENSICW  OF  REMARECS 

cv 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAM 

Oe    COHMBCrtCTTT 

m  THk  HOnSB  of  EtSPKESCHTATIVXa 
mesdoy,  Janiutm  to,  i9S7 

Mr.  MCMAQAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  bave  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
riwtiViiiHal  Bcctlon  Campaign  Fund 
Act  of  1»«6  which  was  pasMd  In  the  wan- 
ing moments  of  the  89th  Congress  as 
p«t  of  the  so-called  Christmas  tree  bill. 
My  amendment  would  add  a  new  limita- 
tion to  the  distribution  of  money  trom 
the  fund  set  up  ta7  this  act.  UniMr  this 
proponl  no  moner  muld  be  distributed 
to  poUtleal  putles  If  their  candidate  for 
Pmldcnt  or  Vice  Preddent  were  nomi- 
nated more  than  W  days  before  tbe  day 
established  for  the  selection  of  the  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vl^  President. 

My  aiaendiaent  would  reduce  dgnUl- 
eaatly  tha  lencth  of  iircsidentlal  cam- 
palgns  sn  obJeetlTe  I  bare  continually 
•oucht  to  Mbleye  stnoe  I  first  came  to 


PaalPtckSemdWeD 

EXTENSION  OF  BXMABKS 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALiroam* 
1»  TH«  H008I  OF  BIPmSBHTAllVio 

Tuetdat,  Januttm  10,  lit? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  California  lost 
by  t«tlr«ment  one  of  the  outstanding 
supreme  court  Justices  ever  to  sit  on  the 
bench.  Associate  Justice  Paul  Peek, 
who  now  has  retired,  truly  win  rank 
among  the  greatest  public  servants  to 
tbe  history  of  the  golden  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Justice  Peek  was  a  man  of 
many  talents.  He  served  his  State  as  a 
member  of  the  assembly;  he  served  the 
assrmbly  as  Its  speaker:  he  was  secretary 
of  State,  and.  subsequently,  roee  to  the 
highest  court  of  our  State. 

Justice  Peek,  who  I  am  proud  to  iden- 
tify as  a  good  friend,  was  honored  re- 
cently In  an  editorial  published  by  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  R«co»D  I  will  have  this  article  In- 
cluded at  this  point: 

Paul.  Pm  S^viD  Whll 
It  U  unfortunate  that  Paul  Peek  of  Sacra- 
mento haa  found  It  necessary  becauae  of 
health  reasons  to  retire  prematurely  from  hla 
poelttan  se  an  aasoclate  Justice  of  the  SUte 
Supreme  Court. 

Peck  haa  eerved  the  court,  and  the  dUzena 
of  the  state,  with  outstanding  ability  and 
dedication.  Hla  contribution  to  the  high 
court  haa  helped  make  It  one  ot  tbe  most 
prjgiMslve  and  respected  atate  courta  In  tbe 
land. 

He  waa  named  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
Oov.  Edmund  O.  Brown  In  1963  In  reoognl- 
tloa  of  hie  brilliant  aarvloe  aa  a  member  of 
the  iia  DIatrlet  Court  at  Appeal  In  Sacra- 
mento for  10  yean.    Prevloaaly,  be  wee  seo- 


Rbe^sU  It  *  Moral  Ittae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MnfNXSOTA 
IN  THK  BOUSX  OF  RKPRESSNTATl V  EH 

Tuetday,  January  10. 1967 
Mr.  PHASER.  In  recent  weeks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  important  actione  have  been 
tAkea'Br^e  United  Nations  a«alnst  the 
rebel  Ian  Smith  re«lme  of  Rhodeda.  The 
United  States,  as  a  permanent  member 
ol  the  UJ*.  Security  Council,  has  con- 
curred In  tbe  decision  to  apply  sanctions 
against  the  regime. 

Our  Nation's  concurrence  has  come 
under  attack  from  many  quarters  in  the 
United  States.  Some  criticisms  have 
orlfflnatede  as  might  be  expected,  with 
rightwlng  onnuUaations  or  with  raclA 
groups  who  believe  In  subjugatlcn  ot  the 
majortty  of  Rbodetian  dtlsens  by  the 
white  minority  of  «  percent. 

But  more  disturbing.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  been  the  attacks  on  the  VJB.  posi- 
tion by  rational,  intelUgent  dtlsens  and 
newspapers.  These  attacks.  In  my  opin- 
ion, stem  from  the  failure  to  understand 
the  Implications  of  the  Smith  regime  or 
the  misinterpretation  of  the  events  that 
bave  developed  In  Rhodesia  since  the  un- 
ilateral dedaratkm  oi  Independence  in 
November  196S. 

The  clearest  and  most  consistently 
raised  voice  In  defense  of  the  UB.  posi- 
tion has  been  that  of  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  J.  Oold- 
berg.  One  ai  his  most  persuasive  state- 
ments appeared  In  the  Wa^mngton  PoA 
of  Sunday.  January  8.  FoUowlng  Is  the 
statement: 

RHOOSSU   Is  A  UOKAL   XaSUI 

On  Dec.  It  jou  pubUiibed  a  letter  from  ib* 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  AcbMOO 
crltlclElng  United  Natlonji  action  oo  8o>utb- 
em  RhodealA,  which  reoelvod  wide  publicity 
and  which  waa  endorsed  editortally  by  ThB 
Waablngton  Poet.  With  ail  deference  to  tba 
diatLnculabed  Secretary.  X  must  say  that  1 
respectfully  dlMent  from  his  conclusions 
both  as  a  m*tt«r  o<  Uw  and  a  in»tter  <rf 
policy. 

In  essence,  Mr.  A^aKm  argued  that  tbs 
United  Nations  has  no  jurisdiction  to  deal 
wltli  tha  present  situation  In  Rhodesia. 
which  bs  considers  U  entirely  an  Internal 
matter. 

X  conalder  the  tmposittoo  of  m&iulatory 
sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodeaia  by  ths 
Unltad  Notions  as  an  extremely  imporUitf 
matter  and  one  on  which  the  American  peopts 
deserve  aU  the  facte.  Therefore.  X  ahouM 
Uke  to  give  a  nUUrely  full  expUnatloB 
taken  by  tha  United  Ratloos  and  by  our  owa 
gonmmeot  waa  both  legal  aad  wlas. 


jro  CBjJtna  vsolatioh 

Tirtt.  it  Is  argued  that  aoUoa  on  this  tasu* 
by  the  UJ4.  iDvoWea  a  rlolatlon  of  Article  a. 
pu^graph    7    o(   the    Qharter    which    r«ada: 

"Nothing  contained  in  tbe  preaent  Charter 
thall  autborlBe  the  United  Naaocis  to  inter- 
vene In  matters  which  are  eeaentlaUy 
within  tbe  domeatic  Jurladictlon  of  any 
state  or  ehall  reqtiire  the  Members  to  submit 
such  mattem  to  settlement  under  the  present 
Charter;  but  this  principle  ehall  not  preju- 
dice the  appUcatlCMi  of  enforcement  measures 
under  Chapter  vn." 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  can  be  seen 
when  the  facta  involved  In  tbe  Southern 
RbodesU  situation  are  tested  against  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Charter  itself: 

Rhodeaia  U  not  a  "state"  and  has  not  be«i 
recognized  aa  such  by  a  single  government  or 
internaUonal  org&nlaaUon. 

The  situation  In  Rhodesia  Is  not  "do- 
mestic,*' elnco  It  Involves  the  international 
reeponalbllity  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  under 
the  Charter  relating  to  non-self- governing 
terntorlee. 

The  action  of  tb«  Security  Council  does  not 
constitute  "Intervention."  since  the  Council 
hB«  acted  at  the  request  and  with  the  con- 
currence  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Article  3,  Paragraph  7.  by  Ita  own  term*, 
does  not  apply  to  the  application  of  enforce- 
ment measures  such  as  the  mandatory  eoi>- 
Dcmic  sanctions  imposed  by  the  Council  in 
this  case. 

MINOKXTT  KUVM 

Second,  It  Is  sometimes  aald  that  the 
United  Nations  action  represents  a  denial  of 
the  principle  of  wU-det«rmlnaUon.  The 
simple  answer  to  this  argument  Is  that  the 
Bmltb  regime  Is  not  asserting  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  all  the  Rhodeslan 
people  but  merely  the  right  of  S  per  cent  of 
the  Bhodealan  people  who  are  white  to  rule 
over  04  per  cent  who  are  blade  The  refusal 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  recognize  the 
ULe^  seizure  of  power  by  a  minority  group 
baaed  on  racial  grounds,  far  from  being  a 
denial  of  self-determination,  is  an  attempt 
to  hnplement  tbat  objective  for  the  Rhode- 
itan  people  ae  a  whole. 

Third,  it  Is  argued  that  the  Rbodeslao 
sltuatlDn  poses  no  threat  to  International 
peace  Justifying  the  application  of  manda- 
tory sanctions.  To  this  I  must  point  out 
that  It  is  the  explicit  prerogative  of  tbe  Se- 
eurlty  CouncU  under  Article  99  of  tbe  United 
Rations  Charter  to  make  a  finding  that  there 
Is  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. In  tbe  case  of  Rhodesia,  tbe  Security 
OouncU  has  reviewed  tha  facte  of  the  case 
and  made  precisely  such  a  determination. 
In  doing  so,  tbe  Council  naturaUy  bases  its 
decision  both  on  the  existing  situation  and 
on  Its  best  estimate  of  what  Is  likely  to  hap- 
pen In  the  future.  Clearly,  there  are  great 
risks  of  violence  already  Involved  In  the  sup- 
pression of  tbe  fundamental  rights  of  M 
per  cent  of  the  population  In  Southern  Rho- 
desia, and  the  danger  to  peace  wlU  obviously 
g»w  if  some  remedy  is  not  found. 

Fourth,  it  Is  sometimes  argued  that  aanc- 
Uons  cannot  be  applied  against  Rhodeaia 
Mnoe  the  threat  to  pcAce  orlglnntea  from 
other  African  sUtes.  This  argument  over- 
kxiks  the  fundatnent&l  fact  that  the  threat 
to  peace  Inherent  in  the  Rbodeslan  sltuaUon 
lies  In  Rhodesia  Itself. 


for  the  tarrltory  baa  asked  the  Unit«d  Na- 
tions to  take  measures  wlilob  will  permit  tbs 

restoration  of  the  full  rights  of  ttie  people  at 
this  territory  under  tiie  Charter. 

Law  in  the  United  Nations,  as  In  our  own 
society,  la  often  developed  on  a  case-by-«ase 
basis.  We  should  analyze  each  action  of 
UJf.  political  organs  with  due  regard  for  tbe 
facts  of  each  case  and  be  careful  of  baaty 
generalisations. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  Permanent  Members 
of  the  Security  Council  has  tbe  power  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  enforcement  measures  in 
other  BttuatiocLB  where  It  may  deem  them  to 
be  inappropriate. 

Aside  from  the  legality  of  the  action 
agolnat  Southern  Rhodesia  taken  by  tbe 
United  Nations,  the  policy  and  moral  reaaoos 
for  doing  so  are  compelling.  It  is  Important 
to  think  about  this  question  carefully  be- 
cause there  haa  been  muoh  cntlclem  from 
both  sides — frc»n  those  who  urge  tbat  the 
Smith  regime  In  Rhodesia  be  brought  down 
by  the  use  of  force  and  from  those  who 
counsel  a  complete  hands-off  policy.  Why. 
then,  do  we  feel  tbe  Rhodeslan  crisis  Is  so 
important  that  we  take  such  a  strong  stand 
on  It? 

TTTB   KOBAI.  IBST7K 

In  tbe  first  place,  one  ol  tbe  most  basic 
Issues  involved  is  a  mora!  one,  that  la,  to  re- 
store the  constitutional  authority  In  order 
that  all  of  tbe  people  of  Rhodesia  may  Join 
in  determining  their  national  future.  Our 
country,  founded  on  tbe  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal — and  currently  en- 
gaged in  a  vigorous  Nauonwide  program  to 
make  that  equality  real  for  our  own  Negro 
citizens — cannot  honorably  adopt  a  double 
standard  on  what  la  happening  in  Rhodesia. 
In  addition,  as  a  founder  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  a  principal  architect  of  the  UJ(. 
Charter,  we  have  a  special  obligation  to  see 
that  tbe  Charter's  provisions  concerning 
human  rights  and  self-detarminatlon  are 
upbeld.  These  provisions  are  not  merely 
exbortatlona^they  are  solemn  treaty  pbllgi^ 
tions. 

Prom  a  political  standpoint,  we  have  a 
pracUcal  Lntereet  in  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  the  newly  Independent  coun- 
trtec  of  Africa  for  whom  this  Rhodealan 
Issue  Is  of  tbe  highest  import&nce.  More- 
over, tbe  success  of  a  rebellion  aimed  at 
creating  a  new  white  minority  state  In  south- 
ern Africa  would  inevitably  harden  the  lines 
of  political  conflict  and  would  tend  to  stir 
Interniclal  violence  on  that  contlzllnt.  A 
failure  to  resolve  the  Rhodealan  crisis  with 
Justice  to  the  African  majority  would  inevi- 
tably strengthen  tbe  hand  of  extremism. 
violence,  and  radsm  In  the  heart  of  Africa 
Such  a  prospect  is  not  lu  tbs  interest  of 
African  development  and  progress  nor  of 
world  peace  and  security — nor  is  it  In  tbe 
interest  of  tbe  United  States. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  United  States,  l|t 
dealing  with  the  Rhodeslan  question.  In- 
tends to  remain  true  to  Its  best  traditions- 
knowing  that  in  so  doing  we  also  most  effeo- 
tively  uphold  our  national  interesta.  We 
shall  continue  to  proceed  step  by  st^, 
weighing  both  the  legality  and  the  wisdom 
of  each  step  ae  we  go  in  the  light  of  the  sltu- 
aUon and  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


Midslatc  aad  Nortk  Leap  Projects 


Finally.  It  is  argued  that  tbe  application 
Of  mandatory  sanctions  to  Rhodesia  consti- 
tutes a  dangerous  and  unacceptable  prece- 
dent for  almllar  UJ4.  action  wherevn- 
TioIatloQ  of  human  rights  may  occur. 

This  argument  overlooks  a  number  of 
elements  which  are  quite  unique  in  tbe 
Rhodeslan  altoatton.  Here  we  have  wlt- 
assaed  an  illegal  aelzure  of  power  by  a  small 
ulnorlty  on  racial  grounds  bent  on  perpe- 
tttKtlng  the  subjugation  of  the  vast  majority. 
Moreover,  in  this  situation  tbe  sovereign 
autiicfftty   wttb   IntemaUonal   respond  hill  ty 


EXTENSION  OF  R£MARE:S 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 


IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  RKPBESENTATIVCS 

Tueadaii,  Janvary  10,  Itfft 

Mr.  MABTTN.  Mr.  Spemker.  today  I 
have  the  great  bonor  of  Introducins  two 
bills  for  tbe  authorization  of  both  ths 


mldntatg  and  north  loup  project*  in  my 
great  State  of  Nebraska.  I  believe  most 
of  my  colleagues  hare  realized  my  great 
Interest  in  Ijotto  al  these  projects  as  well 
as  reclamation  In  general.  These  two 
projects  have  received  very  good  local 
support  In  the  State  and  community  they 
will  serve.  Not  only  will  they  be  of  value, 
conservationwise,  but  will  serve  the  en- 
tire agricultural  economy  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  and  the  country. 

I  sincerely,  hope  that  these  projects 
can  secure  tine  necessary  authorization 
In  this  fine  new  Congress.  Both  of  the 
projects  have  undergone  extensive  re- 
view and  study,  and  their  feasibility  fig- 
ures are  among  the  best  of  any  projects 
In  the  country  at  this  time.  Not  only  are 
they  feasible,  but  their  repayment  figure 
Is  extremely  high.  I  have  long  worked 
for  fiscal  responsibility  ayd  economy  In 
our  Government,  and  would  not  support 
these  projects  If  they  did  not  fit  this 
criteria 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  colleagues,  I  ask 
your  support  for  these  two  projects  tn 
this  Congress. 


SnccessM  Salius  VacaliMul  Wark 
Stady  PnfraH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  CAuroairu 
IN  THI  BOUSE  OP  REFSBSDITATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10,  ltS7 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  Uiese  days  of  program*  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  school  dropouts  and  others  in 
our  society  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other are  not  equipped  to  compete  ef- 
fectively froor'an  economic  standpoint. 

Regrettably,  such  efforts  have  shown 
all  too  few  slgris  of  success. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  the  dropout 
problem,  purely  and  simply,  must  be  to 
eliminate  It — t^  keeping  our  young  suf- 
ficiently Interested  In,  and  challenged  by, 
their  schooling. 

A  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Salinas  Union  High  School  District.  Sa- 
linas, Calif.,  suggests  that  one  means  of 
maintaining  student  Interest  in  educa- 
tional pursuits  Is  to  Integrate  their  stud- 
ies with  practical  work  experience  op- 
portunities offered  by  private  business 
firms  In  the  community. 

Not  every  community  or  school  district 
has  such  a  competent  and  dedicated  pro- 
gram director  as  Oordon  Ray,  of  Salliu*, 
but  the  work  experience  program  he  ad- 
ministers oouXd  l3e  emulated  by  other 
ichtxA  districts  with  immeasurable  t>ene- 
flts. 

BtaXI  Writer  Eric  Brazil,  of  tbe  Salinas 
Callfomian,  described  the  vocaUooal 
work  ezpertenoe  program  of  Salinas  High 
School  at  some  length  In  an  articte  ap- 
pearing in  the  Nm-ember  28,  I9M,  edi- 
tion of  the  newspaper  as  follows; 
Spbcul  Assscituxkt;  SUHS  Dzbtvict  Wosk 
BzFsuxircx  Pbogkam  Obows  n>  Porouuirr 

(By  blc  BraOl,  OslUornlsn  attM  WHtar) 

The  coun«  which  la  grtTWlng'  Ta»t—t  la 
pofnUartty  with  student.  In  ths  SaXlnss  Un- 
ion High  School  District  Is  worla 


AlO 
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It  la  u  U  ttw  dlcttlet  buUt  a  better  moiue- 
%np.  vocaUooBl  Wortt  Kcp«rl«ao*  b«^n  u 
a  a3-«tudant  pilot  profrmm  last  PvtonuiT. 
uul  It  now  tUB  aa  enrollment  at  more  tben 
ISO. 

student  demand  to  enroU  In  the  eouree. 
which  luee  Sallnaa'  enUn  oomnwrolel  ccxn- 
miinity  u  tte  claaeroom.  preeeoUy  exceed* 
the  supply  of  Jobe  for  It. 

VocsUonai  WortE  KKperlenee  la  tnt  one 
facet,  albeit  the  largest  one,  of  the  dktrtct'a 
tnoraaelngly  comprBhenelTe  work  experience 
educaUon  program. 

OTBia  vacrra 

That  profram  tncludea  the  Vocational  Bdu- 
cation  Act  (as  ttudenta)  and  D«lght»rhood 
youth  Oorpe  (W  Btudenu)  projecta,  both  of 
which  receive  federal  financial  aasUtonoe.  aa 
W«U  u  wort  training  (S5  atudenta) ,  a  100 
par  cewt  pnvat*  enterprta«  project  fo»  tialn- 
inc  mentJBjly  retarded  youngatera. 

OoTdon  Ray  coordinate  the  dlatrtcfa  work 
experience  from  a  tiny  oQloe  In  the  muaic 
wing  at  Sallnaa  High  School.  But  he  doeent 
warm  the  office  cbalr  miich.  Be  La  a  man  on 
Oie  go. 

Ray  haa  been  aeUlng  the  program  hard, 
and  the  tmalnaaa  oommunlty.  aa  wril  aa  the 
atudenta,  aeem  to  be  buying  It.  Ona  hun- 
dred sixty  employers  are  participating  In  the 
w<Hic  experience  program,  and  more  are  com- 
ing In. 

Tooatlonal  Work  Experience  la  o^n  to 
Inolor  and  eenlor  atudenta  over  16-  Studenta 
wwk  three  to  five  faouia  a  day  at  a  mlnlmiun 
waie  of  Vl-SO  an  boor.  Tbmj  reoalve  five 
AcadcBiio  credita  for  eaeh  bloe  of  180  hotira 
of  work. 

Trmlnee  Jobs  fall  Into  a  variety  of  fields,  but 
ttie  clerical  and  aalea  fielda  predominate. 

Studenta  are  referred  to  the  work  axi>er!- 
•oce  program  by  vocational  couneelora  at 
each  of  the  dlatrlct'a  three  high  acfaools.  And 
•ocne  of  them  Juat  find  out  about  Qxe  pro- 
gram on  their  own  and  mqtnre  about  It  at 
Ray'a  oSna. 

"TTFicaL"  Tmama 

Bay  finda  that  the  typlcml  etudent  enroll- 
ing. In  work  experience  "haa  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  aoadexnle  auocess."  despite  average 
•Ohool  attendance.  And  "he's  searching  for 
•ome  way  to  achieve  atatua.  He  thlnka  that 
If  we  can  find  the  right  job  for  httn,  hell 
achieve  auoceaa." 

Ray  attempta  to  fit  studenta  into  Joba  that 
wlU  put  thaxn  on  the  road  to  their  ultimate 
Tocatlonal  goala. 

One  particularly  good  fit  haa  North  8a- 
llnae  High  School  Junior  Paul  Lewis  learning 
the  electrooic  technlctan'a  trade  at  Kane  * 
Eech   Telerlalon   and    Appliance*   on   Main 


Bay  vlewB  the  Job  M  "a  elaaeroom  away 
from  school  teaching  material  we  cant  du- 
pUcate  at  achool.  And  the  en^tloyer  la  the 
inatructor  In  this  olaaa." 

How.  for  example,  could  the  achoola  go 
about  duplicating  a  doctor's  office  class- 
room?  Couldn't  be  done.  Therefore.  Ulaa 
Georgia  Flamos.  a  Salinas  High  School  aenior 
who  baa  "always  wanted  to  work  in  a  doc- 
tor's office."  la  a  work  experience  trainee  in 
the  office  of  optometrist  Dr.  Tracey  O.  Bea- 
gle. She  la  the  recepUonUt  now.  and  Dr. 
Beagle  la  planning  to  train  her  aa  a  nurae'a 
aaalatant. 

new   nUHK,  01TT 

Of  aU  the  work  expert«kce  trainees  Bay 
baa  placed  in  Joba  ao  ter,  only  four— count 
'em — four  have  flunked  out  on  the  Job. 
<Two  of  thoae  have  alnce  been  given  a  aec- 
cmd  chance  on  other  Joba.)  Ray  aays  that 
"we  haven't  had  a  single  youngster  drop 
achool  since  we  started  thta  program."  al- 
though the  preprogram  dropout  potential 
among  the  trainees  was  quite  high. 

The  J.  O.  Penney  Oo.  employs  three  work 
experience  tralnece  at  Its  Valley  Center  store, 
and  aasiatant  manager  Joe  Montgomery  la 
one  of  the  prograiB>^>g  booeters.  (In  fact 
ha  la  a  member  of  the  high  achool  district's 
le-m&n  work  experience  eduoaUoo  lay  ad- 
viMcary  committee.)  "We  think  thla  program 
la  excellent.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  we'd  like 
to  aee  It  expanded,"  Blontgomery  aays. 


"We're  happy  to  be  the  claasroom  If  the 
kids  really  want  to  learn.  But  we  won't 
have  any  truck  with  a  kid  wbo  doesn't  really 
want  to  put  his  heart  into  It,"  Montgomery 
aays.  "Our  first  responalblllty  to  these 
kids — even  before  we  teach  them  any  kind 
of  skill — is  to  teach  them  responalblllty  and 
a  good  attitude  toward  holding  a  Job." 

Ray  believee  that  the  fuU  potential  at  the 
work  experience  program  haa  not  yet  been 
attained.  If  the  }ob«  matailaUae,  "there 
oould  easily  be  600  kids  in  the  program  next 
year."  he  aaya. 

Besides,  he  aays,  "I  feet  that  90  percent  of 
the  klda  In  hl^  achool  need  some  kind  of 
work  experience,  whether  It's  in  our  pro- 
gram or  a  Job  they  find  on  their  own." 


Sk«  CmM  t*  Uwtiri  Moit  TnTtM 


Toung  t«wla  plana  to  be  an  electrontea 
technician  after  be  gradustea  from  high 
achool  and  finishes  mlUtary  servlee.  Right 
now  be  finds  himself  busy  aa  the  proverbial 
bird  dog  checking  out  TV  seta  and  phono- 
grapha.  making  service  calls,  dellverlee,  etc 
And  he  finds  the  whole  work  experience  "a 
lot  of  fun." 

"rMgrtm  ponra  mra" 

Lewie'  boaa,  Prad  Kasalng,  who  also  super- 
visee another  young  work  experience  trainee. 
Paul  UoUaarl.  aays  that  "as  far  aa  I'm  oon- 
cemad.  they're  doing  fine  .  .  .  They  haven't 
misaed  a  day  of  work  yet."  Kaaslng  bellevea 
that  by  the  end  of  their  high  aohool  training 
IMTlod  the  two  boys  will  t>e  well  on  their  way 
toward  becoming  first-rate  technicians. 

Harry  Wardwell.  a  principal  in  Kane  ft 
Zech.  aays  be  U  "real  tickled"  with  the 
program  ao  far.  One  of  the  really  serious 
problems  facing  the  telerlalon  and  appli- 
ance bueineas  today  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
qualified  tecJuilclans,  he  aaya.  And  the 
work  experience  program  is  helping  Ita  firm 
to  grow  Its  own.  so  to  speak. 

"The  two  boyi  between  them  an  almost 
filling  the  Job  for  one  penoa — a  man  t 
oouldnt  And,"  be  aaya. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    f  *— *<'wim»^iiM 

IN  THX  HOnSX  OF  RKPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1987 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Masftftchusetts.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  I  8i;U)ziilt  for  the  CoifOkxsaiOHAL 
Rkgou)  the  recent  article  In  the  Lowell 
Bun  on  Miss  Florence  Archibald,  of 
liowell.  Mass.,  In  note  of  her  energy,  her 
curiosity,  and  her  desire  and  ability  to 
share  her  experiences  and  knowledge 
with  others. 

The  cooperation  bom  out  of  under- 
Et&nding  between  nations  cannot  be  by 
governments  alone.  lAsting  cooperation 
must  be  based  on  understanding  and 
communication  between  the  peoples  of 
a  nation.  In  view  of  this,  every  Indi- 
vidual becomes  an  ambassador  of  the 
Dnlted  States,  conveying  our  image 
abroad,  gaining  an  understanding  of 
other  peoples,  establishing  a  rapport,  and 
transmitting  this  Infonnatlon  back. 

VXm  Archibald's  travels  and  activities 


can  only  be  a  credit  to  her  city  of  LoweU, 
her  State,  and  lur  country.  Our  praise 
is  due  her,  our  thanks,  and  our  best 
wishes  for  many  more  miles  of  adventure 
The  article  follows: 

(From  the  LoweU  (Haas.)  Sim,  Oct.  30.  lOW] 

SOK  COULO  Bb  LOWXLL'a  UOST  TaaTCUD 

V?OBCAM 

<By  MelvlD  Hayden) 
LowKU. — ftCas  Florence  Archibald,  an  age- 
less ex-scboolmarm  who  la  retired  only  In  the 
sense  of  being  free  from  day-to-day  routine. 
haa  the  unqualified  distinction  of  being 
Lowell's  "moet  Uaveled  woman. "  Since  1924 
when  she  took  her  first  trip — a  Journey  to 
Labrador — she  haa  Uteraily  gone  to  the  four 
cornera  of  the  earth,  vlaltlng  all  six  oontl- 
nenta  and  a  oountleas  number  of  countries. 
The  former  LoweU  elementary  school 
teacher,  who  parlayed  a  lore  for  geography 
Into  an  action-filled  life  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, laat  taught  acbol  in  1963.  She  Uvea 
alone  at  113  Fremont  St.,  high-atop  the  dty 
ahe  served  so  faithfully  for  over  40  years; 
the  city  that  she  aaya  has  always  beckoned 
her  home  from  dUtant  porta  of  caU. 

Uiss  Archibald  wanted  to  teach  aa  early 
ee  she  can  remember  from  her  childhood  in 
Grafton,  her  birthplace.  Howovor.  dxirlng 
high  achool  age  ahe  took  the  woman  %  pre- 
rogaUve  and  changed  to  a  bixalneea  courae. 
She  later  reversed  that  decision,  her  "natural 
caU  to  teaching"  leading  her  to  LoweU  and 
the  state  teacher's  college  here.  FoUowlng 
graduation,  she  went  on  to  earn  her  maater's 
degree  In  education  at  Brldgewater  State. 

The  vivacious,  blue-eyed,  ei-teacher's  in- 
t«resU  are  wldes^iread  and  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  are  legion.  She  is  currently  a 
member  of  nine  different  cluba  and  aUll  ap- 
pears frequently  as  a  speaker  before  many 
groups.  During  these  "Informal  talks,"  aa 
ahe  prefers  to  caU  her  speaking  engagemenu, 
ahe  often  dona  an  appropriate  native  ooa- 
tume  from  the  large  ooUeoUon  ahe  baa  gath- 
ered on  her  trlpa. 

She's  an  avid  ooUector.  fo  addition  to  the 
coetimies,  she  haa  thousands  of  poet  cards  , 
from  throughout  the  world ,  diaries  and 
photographs  from  aU  her  trips,  elg^t  scrap- 
books  and  a  truly  impreaslve  coUectlon  of 
more  than  BOO  dolls  brought  home  from  each 
of  the  placea  ahe  haa  visited  here  and 
abrostd. 

The  d<HIa  aU  authentloaUy  ooetumed  in 
native  dress  erere  made  in  eaeh  of  the  ooun- 
trlee  they  repreaent.  There  are  dolls  from 
Ouatemala.  Japan,  France.  Poland,  Russia. 
rrhinit  and  from  any  other  country  you'd  care 
to  menUon.  Some  represent  historic  Ogurea, 
othen  are  dressed  beflUngly  for  all  occasions 
And,  in  her  American  collection,  there  are 
dolls  ooUeoted  with  cereal  bot  t^ps.  tUggedy 
Anna  and  dolls  from  colonial  Virginia  made 
from  dried  com  cobs  and  chunks  of  apple. 
In  1B29  Ulas  Archibald  made  her  first  of 
many  trips  to  Europe  visiting  eight  countries 
OD  a  schedule  a  cousin  termed  "a  gymnastic 
stunt."  Since  thst  time  ahe  haa  twice  gone 
around  the  wortd;  In  IBM  on  a  tour  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  In  IdOO  south  of 
the  Equator. 

During  her  19K9  world  tour  ahe  Included 
West  Africa  and  the  Medtterrfnean  touch- 
ing such  romantically-fabled  ports  as  Dakar. 
Caaablanca,  Alexandria.  Istanbul,  Athens. 
Venice.  Naples.  Barcelona.  Cadla  and  Usbon. 
While  in  Africa  she  made  a  6.000 -mile  camera 
safari. 

A  trip  to  South  America  was  made  in 
1039.  Leaving  New  Tork  by  boat  to  Buenos 
Aires,  via  Havana,  with  stops  tn  Montsvldso. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Trinidad  and  San  Juan. 

Uoat  of  her  voyagea  have  been  by  boat, 
but  she's  flown  by  Jet  to  RussU.  a  aecond  trip 
to  that  country  In  19S1,  and  has  returned 
home  to  LoweU  many  times  by  air.  Wm 
Archibald  vividly  recalla  bearing  ex-Premler 
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Ehrusbobev  speak  In  pubUc  during  bar  sec- 
ond vlall  tn  19«3. 

Although  she's  made  acorea  of  friends 
during  her  travels  ahe  now  finda  herself  "loo 
busy"  to  correspond  with  all  of  them.  She  la, 
however,  a  proline  writer  and  keepa  a  record 
of  every  letter  she  writes. 

Uiss  Archibald's  "not  saying"  what  her 
future  travel  plans  are.  There  are  few 
placea  in  the  world  she  hasnt  seen.  But 
knowing  her  desire  "not  to  alt  around  and 
rust  since  retirement"  It  wouldnt  be  too 
surprialng  to  get  a  poet  card  one  day  eoon 
from  some  far  off  land  that  has  again  atlrred 
thla  ttvelj  lady'a  aoul  of  adventure. 
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Iow-w>ge  lorelsn  Imports.  I  Inrite  my 
eoUeagues  who  ur  of  like  mind  to  file 
bills  similar  to  mine  and  ask  support  of 
my  bin  which  wUl  reverse  an  administra- 
tive acUon  which  unllaterelly  reduced 
the  tariff  on  Imported  rubber  lootwear 
by  S5  percent.  ^ 


Tribiite  to  Hea.  Vktac  L.  Aafuo' 


Rabbcr  Footwear  BiD 


EXTENSION  OF  Ria£ARKB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  ax 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  nsw  Toax 

W  THB  HOnsK  OF  REPMSBNTATIVK 
niesdnv,  January  10. 1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  at  the  sudden  passing  of 
one  of  our  most  beloved  and  admired 
former  coUt  agues,  the  Honorable  Victor 
L.  Anfuso.  of  New  York.  Although  I  was 
not  privileged  to  serve  In  the  Congress 
with  this  distinguished  Member,  his  con- 
tributions to  this  august  body  and  to  the 
coiunlttees  on  which  he  so  ably  served 
are  matters  of  record.  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  who  knew  Victor  Join  me  In  expressing 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coMirscncuT 
m  TH«  HOUSK  OF  RKPBESDrrAllvaS 

Tuaday,  January  10, 19S7 
Mr.  MONAOAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  to  reverse  the 
Treasury  Department's  action  of  Peb- 

^'"u^rS^""^'""^"'  --"t^Tr^eiH^'^.^'^to-.s.'^  '^„r„^^.?^r'r's."^^.-: 

""D^'r^^me'^Tear  I  have  sought    Fra?Ss,  as  weU  «  their  '^'^  "      

adSSratlve'^^d  U.aUve  remedies    ^nd«  ^-e  'o  ».end^^remarkSj^ 


Ian  electorate  made  him  unbeatable  duzlng 
hla  campalgna  for  Congreea. 

Mr.  Anfuao  was  first  elected  to  Oongrsaa 
In  1950.  when  be  upset  RepreeentaUve  Jo- 
seph L.  Pfetfer  In  imat  had  been  a  aafely 
Republican  district.  He  served  on  the  House 
Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service  Oommltteea  and 
was  instrumentai  In  obtaining  a  salary  in- 
crease t<A  postal  workers  In  1961. 

But  his  first  stint  in  the  House  was  short- 
lived. He  was  forced  to  withdraw  after  eerv- 
Ing  only  one  term  because  a  reapportion* 
ment  of  oongrMs  eliminated  his  Brooklyn 
district  in  1963. 

A  T*— '■**   VOmfO  BBOOSS 

In  one  of  hla  flivt  acts  aa  ICayor,  Robert  F. 
Wacner  named  him  a  maglsteate  In  196S. 
Mr  AnfxiBO  served  on  the  b«pch  for  less  than 

a  year,  however,  resigning  to  run  again  for 
Oongrees.  He  defeated  Eugene  L.  Renne,  a 
Republican,  and  captured  the  Eighth  Oon- 
(tifiinlnntil  District  aest  that  he  was  to  oc- 
cupy for  three  more  terms.  During  his 
tenure,  Mr.  Anfuao  voted  regularly  alcmg 
liberal  Democratic  llnea. 

In  106S.  thla  Congreesman  ttota  a  dlatzlct 
crlaa-crosaed  by  sprawling  factoriea,  freight 
termlnala.  lumber  yards  and  low-rent  pubUe 
housing,  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Bouse  Agriculture  OommJttee~-a  poet  usu- 
ally reserved  for  members  from  a^oultural 
cconmunitlea. 

Mr.  Anfuso  waa  eager  about  tbe  appoint- 
ment, however,  because  be  believed  that 
farmers  and  city  consumers  knew  too  little 


to  this  action  which  Is  economically  In 
jurlous  to  the  rubber-soled  footwear  in- 
dustry. As  chalnnan  of  an  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional committee  set  up  by  Speaker 
McCoucACK  In  response  to  the  revision 
of  the  ASP  guidelines,  I  have  met  with 
Treasury  Department  and  Tariff  Com- 
ndaalon  officials.  I  have  written  to  the 
President  and  I  have  testified  before 
TarUI  Commission  hearings  and  investi- 
gations. Thus  far  my  efforts  have  not 
met  with  success. 

At  the  present  time  the  President  has 
before  him  the  results  of  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission hearing  which  was  conducted  In 
September  1966  and  at  which  I  testified. 
The  purpose  of  this  hearing  was  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  Impact  on  the  do- 
mestic rubber  footwear  Industry  of  the 
conversion  of  the  American  selling  price 
basis  of  evaluation  and  the  reduction  of 
these  newly  oonverted  rates  of  up  to  &0 
percent. 

In  Deoember  1&66  I  wrote  President 
Johnson  In  regard  to  the  decision  he 
will  make  on  the  basis  of  these  hearings. 
I  urged  the  President's  support  to  pre- 
vent any  further  reduction  of  tariffs  on 
low-wage  foreign  Imports  of  rubber- 
soled  canvas  footwear.  Also  I  notified 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  congressional 
committee  of  my  letter  to  the  President 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  support  I  have 
received  from  them. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  rubber 
footwear  industry  is  of  concern  to  me. 
for  thousands  of  workers  in  my  district 
are  dependent  upon  It  for  their  liveli- 
hoods. Above  and  beyond  this,  I  am 
concerned  with  preventing  unilatoral 
tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States 
which  are  violative  of  the  spirit  and  the 
intent  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
IMS. 

I  believe  domestic  industry  ibould  be 
protected  from  the  unfair  competition  of 


which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  December  20.  1966: 
[From  the  New  Tcs-k  Tlmea,  Dec.  SO.  laeS] 
jusTicK  ViCTOB  L.  AwruBo  Deab— S^w«t  Tm 
Tbuu     Df     OOHOBxaa — AcixcTn,Tuas     Sps- 

CIALIBT    FaOM    BtOOKLTK    Wia    KLKTRS    IW 

19II2  TO  Stat*  BUFitxM  Ootncr  • 
State  Supreme  Coxirt  Justice  Victor  J*. 
Anfuao.  an  Italian  immigrant  who  shined 
the  shoes  of  some  of  tbe  people  he  later  rep- 
reaented  in  Congress,  died  of  a  heart  attaok 
late  Wedne^lay  night.  He  was  01  years  ol^ 
and  Uved  at  26  Clark  Street  In  Brooklyn, 

Jxistloe  Anfuao,  wbo  served  in  the  House  of 
Rffpreaentativee  for  five  terms  before  hie 
election  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1062,  be- 
came 111  while  attending  a  private  meeting  at 
the  Warwick  Hotel. 

The  poUoe  of  the  Weet  54tii  Street  sUtlon 
administered  orygen.  but  Justice  Anfuao  wsa 
pronounced  dead  about  36  minutes  aftar  he 
was  stricken  at  11:16  PM. 

Justice  Anfuao,  a  beJdlah,  beavyaet  man 
with  a  thla  black  muetaohe,  was  a  Itamo- 
crat  who  had  been  backed  by  tbe  Liberal 
party  In  each  of  his  Oongreeslonal  campaigns. 
vicTD*  or  BEDisTaicnwo 
In  1962.  when  the  SUte  Legislature's  Con- 
gressional redlstricting  law  combined  moet 
of  his  Eighth  District  with  the  14th  Dlrtrict. 
he  agreed  to  step  down  in  favor  of  another 
Democrat.  John  J.  Rooney.  But  he  left  the 
House  with  a  heavy  baart. 

"Ill  always  be  a  Congrcaaman,"  he  told, 
a  friend  recently. 

Even  while  no  longer  In  the  OOngresa,  he 
continued  to  ^»pear  at  dvlc  and  eodal  func- 
tions In  his  old  constituency.  Tor  both  old 
friends  and  new  he  always  had  a  supply  of 
ballpoint  pens  Inscribed:  "A  gift  from  your 
OongresBinan,  Victor  L.  Anfuso." 

As  a  Oongressman.  ha  always  made  it  a 
point  to  be  available  to  bis  constituents  from 
the  Oreenpcdnt.  WllllamBburg  and  Rldgewood 
sections  of  Brooklyn.  Although  he  always 
streased  in  bis  political  speechea  t2iat  he 
oonsldered  himself  the  spokesnun  of  all  the 
clttsens  In  hie  district — Jews,  Italians  and 
Polea — his  popularity  among  the  large  Ital- 


oofsumeia  study  subcommittee  was  set  up 
ls-^9e7  to  study  the  high  coat  of  living  and 
seek  ways  to  prevent  further  ileas. 

While  In  Congreas,  ha  also  served  on  Uie 
Oommlttee  on  Sdenoe  and  Astronautics  and 
on  tbe  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Ftsberiee.  He  was  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Interna  Uonal  Cooperation  and 
Security  and  was  a  Congreeelonal  adviser  to 
tlia  United  States  RepreeentaUve  on  Che 
United  Katloaa  Coounlttee  on  Peaceful  Usfl* 
of  Outer  ^laoa. 


Mr.  Anfuso  was  also  a  member  of  delega- 
tions to  North  AUanUc  Treaty  OrganlmtlOD 
parliamentary  conferences  In  Paris  and 
served  sa  a  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations'  Pood  and 
Agrlculttire  Oiganlaatlon  Conference  In  Rome 
In  I96fl.  The  following  year  he  was  sent  on 
a  spedal  mission  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  to  study  atookplUng  and  dlapoaal 
of  American  food  surpluses  in  Kurope  and  the 
Middle  East. 

He  was  one  of  tbe  Orst  members  of  Con- 
greas to  say  tSiat  be  thought  that  Hdel 
Castro  was  under  Communist  influence.  He 
advocated  an  open  foreign  policy  so  that  the 
world  oould  know  where  the  United  State* 
stood  and  tbxis  make  no  miscalculation  lead- 
ing to  war.  He  was  an  opponent  of  colonial- 
ism and  favored  improved  United  Btatea  re- 
lations with  Latln^kmerlca, 

Victor  L'^iisoodb  Anfuao  waa  bom  on 
March  10,  190ft.  m  OagUano  Castelferrato. 
SlcUy,  the  youngest  of  five  children.  Whep 
be  waa  9.  his  father,  a  shoemaker,  died,  and 
the  family  immigrated  to  the  United  States. 
The  Anfusoe  found  an  apartment  above  a 
saloon  at  Flushing  Avenue  and  MorreU  Street 
In  WllUamaburg.  Mr.  Anfuso  was  to  live  in 
thla  neighborhood  for  moet  of  his  life  and 
to  repreaent  It  In  Congresa. 

Toung  Victor  began  to  shins  shoes  to  help 
his  family  make  ends  meet,  but  he  was  soon 
stopped  by  a  truant  officer.  "The  officer  ex- 
plained that  here  kids  hare  to  go  to  school," 
Mr.  Anfuso  recalled  many  years  laUr.  "So 
I  worked  after  school." 

Deeplte  the  long  hours  he  devoted  to  earn- 
ing money,  young  Victor  waa  graduated  from 
Commercial  High  School  with  the  highest 
average  In  his  class.     He  then  peddled  fruit 

and  vegeublei  from  a  puSboart  and  was  a 
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ni'T— "  u  bto  bnliui'i  fimltura  atan 
wbUa    Ktt*ndln(   BroklTa    I^*"    SdMol   kt 

BajscMd  by  tiM  dimft  In  World  Wat  O.  h* 
WH  ipvcially  tnlzMd  by  tbe  OUcm  ol  Stc*- 
tesls  Sarrlcaa  uul  Mnt  os  a  mlartmi  to  It&ly 
for  which  be  Utar  recalTad  tta  DtetJngillJhad 
BarTlc«  Uadal  of  tba  Veterani  AMOclaaon. 
MttT  lie  war,  tui  «er»o<l  «»  »p«c1b1  inaWant 
conunlaaloaar  of  tmmlcr&tion  aod  natoraU- 
satton  fcr  the  Joatlca  Departin«Dt. 

SurrlTtng  we  bia  widow,  tbe  formar  ftan- 
0^  Stalloaa;  tbzwa  aooa,  Pra2»:la,  Joaepb  and 
Victor  U.  Jr.,  and  two  daughura.  Ulaa  DIAna 
Aufuao  and  Mra.  Martaniiia  Vau«ban. 

A  funeral  awlce  will  be  bald  on  Saturday 
■t  10  AJL  at  St.  Joaepb'a  soman  CatboUs 
Pmtnm  Cburcb,  115  Suydam  attest,  Brooklyn. 


U««n  PriM»  StaR««^  fcy  '•"  PowHy 

EXTENSION  OF  BXUABES 

or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  HORSE 


TN  THl  HOUHK  OF  REPRESEirrATIVXS 

Tuesday,  January  10.  t9€7 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachtisetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  fobmit  for  publication  In  tbe 
ComoMxmiomta.  Rsoord  the  Boston  H*nUd 
•rOcle  of  Deeember  30.  1M6.  on  th«  ex- 
perlenoes  and  imptva^ona  of  Rev.  WU- 
Hnm  pearaaD  of  LoweU,  Mau..  at  present 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  Crtato  Ray  In 
Peni  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
St.  James  the  Apostle. 

Foreign   aid   alooe  cannot  solve  the 
proUems  of  people  In  poverty-stricken 
areas  of  developing  countries.    The  sruld- 
ance,  both  splrttual  and  soctal.  which  Is 
being    undertaken    by    people    such    as 
Father  ^u«aU  Is  part  of  the  vital  effort 
ot  private  groupe  and  individuals  to  es- 
talkHsh  a  rapport  with  other  nations  and 
to  wortc  for  progress  and  aodal  welfare, 
a  xnereoulalte  for  any  meaningful  tx>litl- 
cal^r  economic  stability.    These  efforts 
should    be    encouraged   and    expanded, 
pajtkiiiarly  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
BoCb  Father  PeanaU's  own  admirable 
efforts  and  the  stgntflcance  of  the  vrob- 
lems  he  faces  are  cause  enough  to  bring 
this  to  the  forefront  for  our  recognition 
and  attention- 
TbB  article  XoUows: 
L0WBX  Pamr  Srmmmmwn  vr  Pn  Puiasii 
(9f  Jtm  Moras) 
rhU  i»  ths  ^0htrenth  article  in  •  aerie* 
on  tft«  aettvittet  of  the  Sodetjf  0/  St.  Jame* 
the  Aportle  in  5au£A  Jwtcrlco. 

CxxMSOZK.  Pb^u. — "I  oouldat  u&dcratead 
lb."  recallsd  Vh»  Bev.  WUlUa  Paara&U  ol 
Itom^W  "Th«  olgbc  I  Arrlred  In  ChlxaiboU  k 
yasr  m^o  I  atUBMJ«d  &  ciiurcb  proosaiaoasL 
Ths  p»i>;>t4  CMTMd  A  canilU)  Lb  a<»e  buul  UMt 
a  sttek  lA  Um  oUur.  I'd  -atntt  msq  anything 
Mk»  It  teforcu 

"I  Mfcad  ona  at  t&e  otbar  prtaaU  wbat  tb* 
■Uckfl  were  for,  a»l  ttaat'a  wban  X  toand  out 
■hat  UiU  placa  la  uke.  Tb«  atlcka,*  Z  ww 
told,  'are  to  um  La  be«UAg  oJI  tb«  dovk* " 


Pr.  Psar^kll  1«  th«  pa«tor  of  tbe  pArtsh  at 
Crista  Hey  (ChrlKt  tba  King) ,  vblch  Li  made 
up  ot  the  worst  barrladaa  la  tbia  Isolated  •*«- 
port  atty  Mrtk  oC  Uaaau 

my  psrtft  euggw  Um 

W«  do  an  we 
Tt»»  dogs  tnv«l  10 


packs  St  night,  sad  when   they're  hungry, 
thay  go  naad-     The  aticiu   are   iwceaaary. 

"IT  thei«  Unt  Enough  food  for  thA  people, 
there  certainly  Isn't  enough  (or  the  dogs. 
They  get  the  left-oven,  but  there  la  seldom 
anything  to  leaTe  orer."" 

rr.  Pearaallt  parenta  are  Mr.  and  Mra.  Wil- 
liam PearsaU  of  170  Baldwin  St..  LoweU.  A 
brother,  Paul,  Uvea  in  Dracut,  Miua.,  and  hla 
slater,  Elizabeth,  ta  Mrs.  Raymond  Klnch  of 
SomervUle.  N.J. 

A  h\j^.  n«gadly-b\iUt  man,  Pr.  Pearsall 
oame  to  Peru  eight  years  ago  after  aervlng 
at  St.  Joeeph'a  parish  In  WokeHeld  and  St. 
John  Chryaoatocn  parish  In  West  Boxbury. 

"I  spent  six  years  In  the  Andes  working 
with  the  Indians,"  he  eafs.  "and  this  aaalgn- 
ment  in  Chlmbote  Is  fsj  different.  There 
was  poverty  In  tha  mountains,  of  oourse,  but 
there  was  also  fresh  air  and  room  to  move 
around.  Here  the  people — thousands  of 
them— are  packed  into  these  dirty,  filthy 
barrUutas.  with  whole  famlllea  living  In  one 
miserable  UtCle  room. 

LooazKo  aacK 
"Looking  back  over  the  weeks  and  months, 
1  can  5M  progresa.  But  we  wont  be  able  to 
accomplish  our  goal  for  yean  to  come. 
There'a  too  much  bo  da  ...  to  many  ehangea 
to  aoaka  .  .  .  too  moeb  for  thaaa  people  to 

laam  In  a  ahort  time.  

"But  the  point  la,  we  are  making  progreaa. 
We  are  helping.  There  &re  13.000  people 
living  in  my  parish.  Tm  out  here  all  alone. 
One  man  cant  change  things  overnight. 
But  changes  for  the  better  are  being  made. 

"I  have  a  medical  clinic,  and  a  doctor 
oomaa  out  twlee  a  week  and  a  dentist  once 
a  week.  And  we  dlsitributa  sozplus  food — 
nueUy  flour  and  powdered  sftllk  aant  to  us 
from  the  Statee." 

Pr.  Peorsail  considers  bis  assignment  as 
a  personal  challenge. 

"The  cards  are  stacked  against  these  peo- 
ple," he  explains.  "Without  our  help,  they 
are  dcettned  to  be  among  Ufe's  loaen.  They 
move  dovim  here  from  the  Andes  at  the  rate 
of  about  60  a  week  looking  for  }obs  and  a 
^H^iw—  to  send  their  chlldrvn  to  scbool.  And 
moBit  of  tham  sod  up  In  on*  of  the  barrladaa 
vUbin  my  parlab. 

"They  throw  up  a  straw  hut  In  about  two 
houra,  and  that's  their  heme.  Then  begins 
the  dally  battle  of  survival  against  hunger 
and  dlaaase.  The  people  ar«ot  trmlned  in 
their  rvilglon.  It's  hard  to  convince  thsm 
that  they  ahould  attend  Maa  every  Sunday. 
They  dont  have  the  hope  that  a  strong  faith 
bslps  to  pnTvlda." 

One  of  the  barTla4SBa  In  Fr.  Fvanall'a  parlab 
Is  called  the  Villa  Maria  (Rouse  of  Mary). 
As  be  walked  the  asndy  streets  weartog  a 
abcrt-aleeved  wtilte  ahlrt  open  at  the  neck, 
etaUdren  and  aitoite  yeUad.  Tadre"  as  thvy 
^w  Mm  approaching  and  hastansi  to  abakv 
his  hand,  pat  him  00  the  bwsk,  and  tell  Mm 
their  problecBS. 

"Th«y  all  bav*  probtoma."  ha  said.  X  wlSh 
ws  could  do  mora.  But  I  baU  ta  think  what 
would  happen  U  ws  warant  hae  %o  do  any 
thing  at  alL" 


as  editor  of  the  BCUwauket  Joamal  and 
vice  president  of  the  Journal  Co.,  Mr. 
Boben  had  been  asaodated  with  that  pa- 
per since  1926.  A  pronounced  liberal.  Mr. 
Hoben  guided  the  Journal's  editorial  pol- 
icy In  the  best  of  Wisconsin's  progressive 
tradition.  An  Internationalist.  Lindsay 
Hoben  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  call  to  the  attenton  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  todays 
edition  of  the  Washington  Poet  com- 
m«iting  on  the  fine  career  and  meaning- 
ful contributions  of  Lindsay  Hoben. 
LnrossT  Robch 
Lindsay  Hoben,  who  died  last  Sunday  In 
Milwaukee.  q;>ent  bis  Journalistic  career  on 
The  Uilvxtukee  Journal,  retiring  as  lU  edi- 
tor on  January  1.  That  carete  was  a  tribute 
to  his  own  abilities  and  a  commentary  on 
tha  traditions  of  the  great  newspaper  that 
he  leO,  Ha  waa  one  of  a  group  of  news  and 
editorial  executives  from  which  the  Milwau- 
kee paper  has  drawn  Its  leadership  for  yean. 
To  find  the  genius  and  talent  attuned  to 
the  paper's  traditions  of  Independence  and 
objectivity  It  has  seldom  had  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  Its  own  news  and  editorial 
roocns.  OensraUy.  It  has  found  no  other 
school  In  which  newspaper  talent  as  w^l 
suited  to  the  Joumari  requlresocnts  could 
be  found. 

Hoben  "a  40-year  career  on  the  /otcmaf  aaw 
profound  changes  In  the  world.  In  America 
and  In  the  region  which  the  Jotimal  has 
ssrrvd.  The  papar  and  lU  editors  moved  with 
tbs  times  and  changed  poUclea,  methods  and 
equipment  to  keep  up  with  them,  but  Its 
'prlZKlples  have  remained  constant.  The 
poature  of  stem  and  unbending  lndes>end- 
enoe  vrell  suited  Hoben's  own  character  and 
Impulse,  In  the  Integrity  at  the  Jourjial. 
Bobea  and  the  newspaper's  four  other  great 
editors,  have  a  fitting  msmorlaL  Kb  profM- 
slonal  new^Mtpemkan  could  wish  for  a  better 
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LuasayHobM 


EXTEN8IOW  OF  RE&(ARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiacoifBiM 
IN  TH>  HOOaX  OP  KIPSaBBirTATIVKS 

Tvadav,  Jannam  19.  lie? 

Mr.   KASTENMKIKR.     Mr.   Speaker. 

one  of  the  Nation's  outstandliut  n«wsp»- 

pcnaen,  UndnT  Hoben.  puaed  awar 

JanuaiT  8.  19«7.    Only  recently  retired 


Red  CballeBf  t  on  tW  Hifh  S«M 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HALE  BOCGS 

or  lonaBaat* 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OV 


Mr. 


■ATTV^ 

Tuesday,  Januarv  10, 1H7 
BOOGS.     Ur.  Speaker,  I  should 


Uke  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  article  by  Helen 
Dellch  Bentley.  which  appeared  In  the 
Baltlmnre  Sun  of  Sunday.  Jaouair  !• 
1A67. 

It  is  an  excellent  presentaUoa  of  Uie 
critical  situation  facing  our  marchaoC 
marine  and  points  up  the  need  for  a 
strong  merchant  marine  policy: 

BMO   CHAU.KirSB   OM    TKB  HSOH   ttSS:    Hir— fl'B 

CsAsu   auiPBiriLDiMa   PaonssM   TKaaAXKVs 

Amxxica's  Scfbxmact 

(By  Belen  Delich  BenUey> 

Beoently  the  Russians  Issued  a  four-para- 
graph ralsase  annoandng  tbs  ■ij»iir>j  of  a 
contzmct  with  Poland  for  46  "aaa  veaaala" 
totaling  5M.00O  deadweight  tons.  Vo  bally- 
hoo accompanlcvl  the  announcement  because 
tba  Soviet  Union  has  becoroe  accustomed  to 
massive  ship  ooatracta  in  lu  punult  to  cap- 
ture the  ooaan  traile  routaa  cd  the  world. 

That  aoa  oontract  la  equal  to  the  total  oon- 
structlon  of  merchant-t>-pe  veaaels  In  the 
UniCMl  States.  On  Deoember  1.  tb*  United 
States  had  46  msrchant  vaaasls  toCailng 
<H8,387v  tons   on   cvder.     Even   adding  this 


oountry's  ocaajaographle.  survey  and  research 
vessels,  plus  the  cutten  and  towboats,  the 
total  would  be  raised  only  to  80  with  a  T73.000 
tonnage — still  far  leas  than  the  contracted 
000  Soviet  ahipa  with  a  tonnage  of  some 
7,000,000. 

Marl  time  authorities  In  the  West  concede 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  succeeding  In  achiev- 
ing her  goal  and  soon  will  have  a  merchant 
fleet  large  enoxigh  to  w.\ge  successfully  a 
military  hot  war  OT  an  economic  cold  war. 
auaaxa  icovtNo  irp 

Only  last  month.  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  the 
accepted  authority  on  maritime  affaln, 
warned  In  Ita  l»e«-l»e7  report  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  moved  up  behind  the  United 
Statee  as  the  world's  second  naval  power 
and  Is  pressing  Japan  for  fifth  place  in  ths 
merchant  marine  field. 

Jan&t  cltee  the  leaden  as:  Britain.  SI.- 
630.3ei  tons;  the  United  SUtes,  31,627.340: 
Liberia,  I7,63«.6e2:  Norway,  1&.M1,4I»8:  Ja- 
pan. 11,B71.157.  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
9,600,000. 

However.  Jan^$  does  not  atate  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States'  tonnags  fig- 
ures consists  of  reserve  fieet  ships  which  will 
never  asU  again.  In  fact  of  the  1.306  ves- 
eels  conridered  attached  to  the  reserve  fieet. 
AOO  are  acheduled  for  scrap. 

By  IMO,  the  Russians  likely  will  have 
2,600  merchant  ships  and  the  United  Statea 
only  060 — unless  there  Is  a  drastic  change 
lo  policy. 

WASmHO  TO  COMOBSSS 

In  August  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
was  warned  that  without  a  policy  change 
to  halt  the  deterloraUon  ot  the  American 
Merchant  Marine,  this  country  In  the  near 
future  may  have  to  depend  Oh  Russian  mer- 
chant TTossnls  to  haul  raw  materials  to  Amer- 
ica. 

It  ts  not  as  far-fetched  as  It  aounds  when 
one  analyses  how  the  Soviet  Union  Is  start- 
ing the  growth  of  Its  merchant  shipbuild- 
ing. Right  now,  for  example.  It  has  600 
ships  under  construction  compared  to  46  for 
the  United  States. 

As  the  largest  trading  nation  of  the  world, 
the  United  Statea  should  t>e  concerned  about 
the  movement  of  Its  goods  to  and  from 
foreign  markets,  but  little  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  this  by  Waahlngton.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  factor  dominates  Rua- 
al&n  thlnXLng. 

As  the  year  ended,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
Bufflclent  tonnage  to  transport  76  per  cent 
of  Its  foreign  conimerce.  This  compares  to 
ths  7.7  per  cent  figure  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  bemg  trans- 
ported aboard  Amerlcan-fiag  bottqpis. 

In  August  a  House  Merchant  Marine  sub- 
committee warned  that  Russia's  program  Is 
to  gain  "total  superiority  on  the  sea,  not 
only  In  the  merchant  m&rlne  field,"  but  also 
in  fishing,  oceanography,  and  the  Navy. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that  "the 
entire  Soviet  maritime  policy  already  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  achieving  supreme 
acy  at  sea  and  unless  effectively  challenged 
by  ths  free  world,  can  be  expected  to  achieve 
this  strategic  objective  well  before  the 
end  of  the  century." 

That  is  the  third  congressional  warning 
m  tour  yean  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  plan- 
ning to  dominate  the  sealanes  of  the  world, 
but  experts  think  Americans  have  failed  to 
heed  the  danger'^ylng  behind  the  threau. 

Victor  Bakayev,  the  Soviet  Minister  of 
the  Merchant  Marine,  recently  reported  that 
RuBslan  ships  now  call  at  000  ports  In  01 
countries,  only  13  of  which  are  Commimlst. 
ruty-one  of  the  nations  are  underdeveloped 
and  27  capitalistic. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  thai  the 
maritime  policy  of  the  U.S.aH.  Is  commit- 
ted to  development,  maintenance  and  ex- 
panslcai  ot  a  strong  merchant  marine,  ca- 
pable ta  aeeeJeratlng  Russian  world  dotnin- 

aUoo.    Frtmary  oonslderatloDs  for  this  mar- 


Itlms  growth  are:  A  detanolnatlon  to  bave 
lU  freight-oarrylng  capacity  Uvoverseaa  trade 
to  keep  up  with  its  economic  growth  to  earn 
needed  foreign  exchange;  to  dlepenee  with 
the  use  of  foreign  tonnage;  to  oontmt  the 
freight  rates  and  to  solidify  and  expand  Its 
foreign  alliances. 

Some  of  the  Western  wcrld  steamship  lead- 
ers have  expressed  oonoem  In  recent  months 
as  they  have  observed  how  the  Communists 
bave  slowly  been  taking  control  at  a  oertaln 
segment  of  the  charter  market,  hinting  at 
rate-aettlng,  and  holding  clubs  over  the  heads 
at  the  Free  World  ahlpownen.  The  latter  Is 
fearful  of  not  complying  with  the  Soviet  de- 
mands because  they  might  be  squeeaed  out  ' 
of  bualneea  by   the  manipulated   market. 

Particular  significance  should  be  focused 
on  the  fact  that  th'e  emergence  at  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  major  maritime  power  is  no  ac- 
cident. Indications  point  to  a  carefiUIy  laid- 
out  plan  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  extend  Its 
merchant  maxlne  control  Into  all  oceans  of 
the  world  since  World  War  n  and  especially 
since  the  Korean  conflict. 

BOvnr  e-Tsas  njur 
In  1040.  the  Soviet  merchant  fieet  oon- 
alated  ot  488  ships,  aggregating  1,861,076 
deadweight  tons.  Two-fifths  ot  that  ton- 
nage consisted  of  lend-lease  vessels.  Im- 
mediately the  Russians  began  building  up 
their  shipyards  and  Navy,  assigning  merchant 
ship  construction  to  foreign  yards.  Bow- 
ever,  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  was  so  old 
that  It  had  dwindled  to  433  vessels  of  1,- 
707.000  deadweight  tons  by  the  time  ths  Ko- 
rean war  began. 

But  by  1063,  It  was  evident  that  the  So- 
viets had  changed  their  whole  approaoh  and 
had  a  plan  imder  way  to  revitalise  their  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  first  maritime  flve-yftar  plan  was  In 
affect.  By  1956.  that  plan  bad  boosted  the 
Russian  tonnage  by  30  per  cent  from  3,- 
OOO.OOO  «D  3.000.000  tons.  Obviously  pleased, 
the  Russians  plimged  right  into  a  sevan- 
year  program  to  accelerate  the  Increase. 

Instead  ot  doubling  their  merchant  fieet 
as  the  leaden  had  hoped,  the  Soviets  did 
even  better — boosting  It  by  175  per  cent  in 
the  seven  years.  And  so  In  1006,  another 
five-year  plan  for  aea  transportation  devel- 
opment waa  worked  out  for  the  1006-1070 
period  by  the  ministry  and  accepted  by  the 
Council  ot  Mlnisten. 

According  to  an  article  In  Isveetla  last 
October.  Bakayev  said.  ".  .  .  Several  years 
ago,  the  merchant  marine  Of>erated  at  a 
loaa,  amounting  to  many  millions  ot  rubles 
a  year.  Funds  and  again  funds  were  need- 
ed to  buy  equipment,  spare  parts  and  other 
items  for  the  fleet,  ports  and  ship  repair- 
ing plants,  to  pay  for  lo<uis  to  the  Oosbank. 
wages  and  many  other  numerotu  needs.  It 
became  neoessary  to  dig  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  Government  pocket. 
MDtcaANT  rT.xvr 
"It  became  evident,  however,  rapidly  de- 
veloping f<x-elgn  trade  needed  a  multlfrte  In- 
crease of  ses  transportation — but  how  to  do 
It  profitably?  The  administration  ot  sea 
transpvortatlon  was  reorganised.  The  man- 
agement of  the  fieet.  porta,  ahlp  repairing 
planta,  other  enterprises  and  local  organisa- 
tions of  sea  tnuuportatlon  was  concentrated 
in  united,  oomponlte  economic  subdivisions, 
steamship  lines,  which  were  given  great  au- 
thority to  solve  all  problems  of  the  activity 
of  their  subordinated  subdivisions.  It  was 
decided  that  the  ministry  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  dally  economic  lives  of  the 
steamship  lines." 

The  Soviet  Union's  merchant  fleet  already 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  States  In  numbers, 
although  Its  total  tonnsge  is  lees. 

In  July.  1005.  It  was  said  that  the  Rus- 
sian total  was  1,337  merchant  ships,  of  8.600.- 
000  deadweight  tons,  compared  to  the  United 


Statw  prlvat^y  owned  fleet  of  883  totaUng 
13,607.000  deadweight  tons. 

If  the  projected  10.000.000  tons  are  added 
to  tha  njBJBJt,  fleet  by  1071.  Soviet  superior- 
ity over  the  United  States  in  the  merchant 
ship  flehj  will  be  subctantial. 

The  major  difference  is  that  Cic  impressive 
shipbuilding  program  the  Soviet  launched 
more  than  a  decade  ago  has  never  diminish- 
ed. In  fact.  It  has  accelerated,  while  the 
United  Statee  has  not  had  a  major  ship- 
building program  since  World  War  n. 

More  BtartUng  figures  along  these  lines 
are: 

United  States  shipyards  began  1000  with 
41  merchant  abtps  on  order.  At  tbst  time, 
the  SovleU  had  404  merchant  ships  over 
1.000  groas  tons  on  order.  By  September, 
1060.  the  figure  had  been  increased  to  Ql  for 
the  United  States  and  501  for  the  Russians. 
And  by  November  30,  the  Russians  bad 
Jumped  to  000  and  the  United  States  to  41. 

In  1006.  the  Soviet  fleet  received  130  ships 
totaling  1,300.000  deadweight  tons,  while 
only  10  veaaels  of  334.550  deadweight  tons 
were  delivered  to  the  United  Statee  fleet. 

Of  the  1.764  ships  (40.746.085  deadweight 
tons)  under  construction  or  on  order 
throughout  the  world  on  January  81.  1900, 
Riissla  had  nearly  36  per  cent  of  the  numbca- 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  tonnage — 443  totaling 
4^12303  tons. 

The  United  States  wasn't  even  Included  In 
the  listing  of  the  top  nations  in  a  leading 
British  trade  Journal. 

OOMPJUUTTVX  OtTTLAT 

In  1065.  the  U£fiJt.  spent  more  than  SOOO.- 
000.000  for  new  ahlp  construction,  while  the 
Utiited  States  spent  less  than  6160.000.000. 
Kven  worse,  this  year,  the  United  States  is 
spending  about  110,000,000.  while  the  Rus- 
sians are  approaching  the  bUlion-dollar  fig- 
ure. 

Beeauss  all  Russian  shipyards  sz«  filled  to 
capacity  with  naval  construction  plus  some 
of  Its  own  merchantmen— and  those  of  some 
Oreek  shipowners — the  Soviet  Union  has 
given  contracts  to  yards  throughout  the 
Communist  and  free  world. 

Not  only  la  the  Russian  merchant  fleet 
overtaking  that  ot  the  United  States  in 
slae.  but  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  shipping  fleet  Is 
leas  than  ten  yean  old  while  nKire  tban  80 
per  cent  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
Is  more  than  20  yean  old — with  twenty 
yean  being  considered  the  economic  life  of 
a  ahXp.  In  other  wch^.  operating  Russian 
ships  not  only  outnumber  the  United  States 
already  by  several  hundred,  but  are  at  least 
a  generation  younger. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  rapid  growth 
ot  ths  Ruaslan  mercantUe  fieet  dte  that 
country  as  using  Its  strengthened  maritime 
position  to  further  its  political  objectives. 

"The  Soviets  recogniae  that  the  merch- 
ant marine  Is  a  major  liutrument  of  power." 
the  House  subcommittee  declared. 

"The  1,300  ahipe  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
fleet  deliver  military  supplies  ranging 
from  mlasUes  and  patrol  boats,  to  band 
grenades  and  machlneguns.  They  deUver 
fuel  for  Industry  and  for  tanks.  They  deliv- 
er trucks  and  roadbuUdlng  equipment  to 
develop  Inland  tran^>ortaUon  networks. 
They  deliver  prefabricated  factorlea.  tracton 
and  combines.  Soviet  ships  carry  military 
troops  and  scientific  and  Industrial  advlsen 
to  far  continents.  Ofttlmee  they  return  with 
students. 

IMCSSsaX    ZM    Tm*DB 

"Soviet  psssenger  linen  also  ars  being 
used  to  collect  tha  hard  currency  of  wealthy 
European  and  Canadian  tourists." 

Bakayev,  who  can  be  described  as  • 
"cxar"  because  o<  his  oomplvte  control  of 
the  merchant  marine.  Justifies  the  rapid 
growth  by  polnUng  out  that  from  1066  to 
1006.  ths  turnover  of  Soviet  foreign  trade 
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Innr— nfl  3.7  tlBUt.  whU«  the   tonxuic*  o< 
tbe  Soviet  fleet  tncTB— ed  3-fi  timf 

Tb*  Buaaiana  are  w«U  kwu-«  of  th«  pn>- 
pAgsbdk  TBltM  cC  bftTtnf  tbelr  flac  flylnc 
frccn  B«  maxij  stUpt  la  ••  11UU17  foretcn 
porU  M  poMlble.  When  tb«  Sorleu  help  a 
oountr;  likii  tha  United  Ar&b  Elepubllc  build 
th«  A*«kn  GUcti  Dun.  tbey  ablp  all  of  the 
300.000  con*  of  equipment  and  building  ma^ 
terlala  to  tliAt  n&tlon  aboftrd  Sovtet-enibia* 
aoued  merchant  shtpa  »o  there  1b  no  doubt  In 
the  mind*  of  \h»  Ar&ba  u  to  Lbe  aourc«  of 
UiacargOM- 

The  prime  recipient  of  Soviet  cargoee  of 
IntemataoneJ  eaitetaooe  are  esentl&Uy 
Qb&nA.  NlgerU,  Congo.  Uberta,  Sierra 
Ltfooe,  and  Guinea — all  of  which  depend 
&lao  on  the  Soviet  fleblng  flaete  for  their 
flab.  To  thoee  and  many  other  oountrlaa, 
Soviet  taokera  and  frei^jhten  deliver  pe- 
troleum, cement,  eteel  prefabricated  factor- 
ies, textUea,  tractor*,  cooobtnea,  and  other 
farm  equlpaunt.  trucki.  care,  bulldoeers. 
innber,  &nd  booka — to  build  dazna.  hl^h- 
wmya,  harbors.  maoulacturing  plaata. 
farms.  Umber  mills.  skTScrapers  and  libraries. 
Ttatfe  Is  ncTsr  any  doubt  who  Is  supplying 
ttkla  aaaUtaoce  to  these  backward  nations 
because  of  the  always-present  Soviet  flag. 
What  a  different  attitude  from  that  In  the 
United  StatM  where  there  Is  constant  chafljic 
to  have  air  cargoes  move  on  Panamanian. 
Ubvlan.  or  fla^  o<  other  foreign  countries — 
any  but  American? 

The  crash  shipbuilding  program  permits 
the  U3.SJI.  to  OSS  more  and  more  of  Its  own 
ships  to  O-ansport  the  IntemaUonal  assist- 
anoe  cargoee.  as  weU  as  the  mlUtAry  Items 
to  sateUltea.  In  recent  years,  the  Soviet 
Onion  used  lis  own  merchant  ahlpe  to  deliver 
arms — ranging  from  bombs  to  patrol  boats — 
to  Worth  Vietnam.  Cuba.  ■gypt.  Syrl*,  todU 
i^tirf  NTcral  nations  In  Latin  America  and 
Africa. 

BSBaszwnfo  rowm. 
JU  tbe  Russian  fleet  expands  and  Is  able 
to  dominate  the  sealanea  to  a  large  extent. 
U  is  beUered  that  the  aeeu  of  some  other 
nations  win  be  squeezed  out.  As  their  fleets 
Tanlsh  or  are  unable  to  compete  with  Soviet 
freight  ratea,  the  Russians  would  be  In  a 
position  to  force  that  country  or  thoee  coun- 
tzlea  to  seek  the  services  of  Communist-block 
shipping.  The  d&nger  of  such  dependency 
wo\ild  be  that  the  CommunlstB  could  with- 
hold ocean  freight  services  from  any  nation 
out  of  favor  with  Soviet  policies  or  oould  Jack 
the  rates  up  to  make  them  prohibitive. 

An  example  of  how  the  Soviets  wUl  1w  able 
to  manipulate  the  markets  occurred  in  1081, 
when  the  Soviets  sold  oil  to  new  nations  at 
prices  between  10  and  30  per  cent  below 
world  market  prices,  undercutting  Western 
eoppltere  In  traditional  markets. 

Proof  of  the  csretu!  planning  and  calcu- 
lation behind  the  maritime  growth  of  Russia 
over  a  long-range  period  Is  the  fact  that  they 
are  training  more  than  aoo.OOO  ofBcers  and 
men  at  the  Leningrad  Institute  of  Trans- 
portatton,  the  Odesss  Maritime  Academy 
M^A  la  many  other  maritime  schools  within 
Russia,  all,  of  course,  operated  by  the  Rus- 
sian OovernmenC. 

And  the  U.3.S  R.  la  derelopUtg  every  tech- 
nology possible  towards  Improving  the  ships 
and  thcdr  cooattnotkm.  The  Soviets  are  said 
to  be  opcraCtnc  the  world's  Oret  remote- 
controlled  vessel,  the  Inzhener  A.  Pustoshkln. 
between  Ruastan  river  ports  without  a  crew. 
An  of  their  VBst  armada  coming  off  the 
ahlpways  wUl  be  automated,  as  la  the  freight 
flow  and  the  selection  of  ihlpa  for  scheduled 
Toymges. 

It  oan  be  said  that  as  the  Red  flag  envel- 
ope the  seven  seas,  the  Sovlete  use  that  Sag 
and  those  ships  to  the  t>eet  possible  advan- 
tags— better  thAn  any  other  maritime- 
oriented  natton.  tocludinc  uid  partlcuUrly. 
the  U&lt«d  Stotw. 


DvAoliM  of  Dkft»7  OaycBe  IkMrid 


EXTENSIOW  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  RZPRBSKNTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  January  10. 19€7 
Mn.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speftker,  It  slvea 
me  real  Joy  to  call  ftttcntkm  to  any 
woman  who  has  made  a  special  oontrfbu- 
tlon  to  the  lives  of  othcra  or  In  any  way 
has  made  us  proud  to  he  a  woman.  So 
today  I  would  like  to  extend  my  remarlu 
to  Include  a  statement  made  by  Lt.  Gen. 
XiewU  W.  Walt,  cooimandlng  general  of 
the  3d  Marloe  Air  Facility,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Dickey  ChapeUe  Memorial 
Dlspenflary  In  Vietnam  on  November  4, 
1966: 

A  year  ago  today,  not  far  from  here,  the 
world  lost  a  dedicated  and  pterfewloniil  oom- 
bM  correepondent — and  American  fighting 
men  lost  a  true  friend. 

Por  more  th»n  twenty  years,  IMcfcey  Cha- 
palle  could  be  found  where  the  action  was: 
Iwo  Jlma,  Lebajion,  Hungorr.  Cuba,  Quemoy. 
India.  lAos,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
flnaUy  South  V^et  Nam. 

Mr.  Jim  Lucsbs  has  spokMV  this  morning 
about  Dickey  Cbapelle  from  his  correspond- 
ent's point  of  view.  She  was  a  profeealonel 
from  any  point  of  view — highly  reei>ected  by 
her  contemporaries,  her  readers,  and  by  the 
men  whom  she  accompanied  Into  battle.  Tlie 
front  lines  were  her  beaX. 

It  Is  dUDcuJt  to  say  Just  when  the  mutual 
roEoance  and  respect  between  this  reporter 
from  Milwaukee  and  the  American  fi^Unc 
rnttT)  began.  Perhaps  It  was  aboard  a  ho^H- 
tal  ship  off  Okinawa  or  on  the  black  beaches 
of  Iwo  Jlma.  But  wherever  It  bad  its  start. 
U  compelled  her  to  travel  the  world  over  to 
be  witl'  OCT  fighting  men  and  to  tell  the  story 
ct  what  they  were  doing. 

She  wore  baggy  utUlttee — a  Jauntly  set 
Jungle  hat — and  a  perpetual  smUe.  She  was 
half  the  size  of  the  Marines  ihe  followed  Into 
combat,  until  she  spoke;  then  suddenly  she 
grew  In  stature,  speaking  with  the  author- 
ity of  a  oombftC  Tetermo — which,  of  oourae. 
rtw  was. 

Wlien  this  frail  looking  woman  showed  up 
on  the  front  lines,  tough  veterans  would 
shudder.  Who  was  going  to  take  care  of 
twr  they  wondered. 

"Forget  that  I'm  a  woman."  she  would  say. 
"TU  lug  my  own  ettiff  and  ask  no  favors  " 
And  she  was  true  to  her  word.  She  asked 
no  quarter,  and  wotild  have  been  offended 
had  It  been  offered. 

As  General  Krulak  noted  lAiortly  after  her 
death,  "The  Marines  are  a  fraternity,  and  U 
a  woman  can  belong  to  a  fraCemlty,  Dickey 
ChapeUe  managed  to  do  It." 

Never  complaining,  determined  always  to 
carry  her  share  of  the  load,  ever  enthuaiasUc, 
she  had  the  ability  to  convey  the  reality  of 
war  to  film  and  paper  In  a  d^ree  seldom 
matched.  She  had  a  deep-seated  feeling  for 
peofde  and  events.  She  showed  no  fear  and 
had  a  total  disregard  for  her  personal  safety. 
Por  twenty  year*  bar  life  wss  one  of  being 
with  the  tightin^  man  and  telllnf  their  story 
to  the  world. 

n  Is  most  fltUng  that  we  here  today 
dedicate  this  dispensary  to  her  memory — 
the  memory  of  a  woman  who  loved  people 
and  hated  the  Tlolence  which  causes  hurt 
and  pain  and  misery. 

Por  this  faculty  is.  by  Its  very  nature, 
dedicated  to  overoomtng  the  [diyalcal  ravages 
of  war  and  disease  and  peetusicfl. 


IVMtay  marks  a bf ginning — for  this  bofldlng 
Is  only  the  central  portion  of  a  dispensary 
that  wUl  eventually  grow  to  enocoipaa  a 
44-bed  CacUlty. 

BuUt  by  the  »th  Engineer  BattaUon.  tlM 
dispensary  wUl  serve  our  Vletnameae  friends^ 
staffed  by  both  VlstnanuMS  and  American 
medical  penonnel.  It  has  been  made  poast' 
ble  by  fimdi  which  have  been  provided 
through  CARZ  and  donated  by  friends  of 
Dickey  Cbapelle. 

Anyone  who  met  Dickey  Cbapelle  could  not 
forget  her.  Her  wUUngneas  to  Involve  her- 
self with  the  crises  of  our  time  showed  a 
rare  spirit.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans at  home  lived  closer  to  o\ir  zamix  in 
Viet  Nam  and  came  to  know  the  struggle  for 
dignity  and  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

She  had  dinner  at  my  quarters  the  day 
before  she  was  killed.  Several  of  my  otaceri 
and  myself  had  a  wonderful  evening  listen- 
ing to  her  tell  of  her  many  experiences  with 
oiir  Mortnee.  As  she  left  my  quarters  that 
evening,  she  mentioned  she  was  going  out 
on  patrol  the  next  day.  I  told  her  to  keep 
her  head  down  and  not  to  take  chances.  She 
said,  "When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  go.  I 
want  it  to  be  on  a  patrol  with  Marines." 
And  that's  the  way  It  was. 

And  so  we  dedicate  tbls  building  to  the 
memory  of  Dickey  Cbapelle — combat  < 
spondent,  jMtrlot,  and  humanitarian . 
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EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WIUJAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   rS]fN8TX.VAlfU 

nt  TBI  BOOai  OP  BEPBBSKNTATIVSS 
Tuetiav.  Januart  10, 19S7 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
YiK-n  no  more  pslnful  and  dUBeult  a  prob- 
lem before  tu  than  the  war  In  Soutli 
Vietnam. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  k  clear  that  an  all- 
out  miutar7  victory  In  the  classical  sense 
Is  Impoesible  and.  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
conditional and  immediate  withdrawal  ot 
our  forces  from  Vietnam  Is  unthinkable. 

As  the  90th  Congress  convenes,  we  must 
find  a  middle  ground  for  our  thinking 
about  an  ultimate  solution  to  the  costly 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  In  a  column 
that  appeared  in  the  January  I,  1967, 
Washington  Post,  has  suggested  such  a 
middle  ground. 

Mr.  Uppman  says  that  there  is  hope 
only  In  a  negotiated  compromise,  but 
warns  that  a  compromise  cannot  be  ne- 
gotiated so  long  as  the  President  Is  placed 
in  the  false  dilemma  of  victory  or  de- 
feat, win  or  no  win,  go  up  or  get  out. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Mr.  Uppmann's  eolumn  In  the 
Bicoao  at  this  point: 

Om  Oonra  It  Auma 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Tbe  outlook  for  tlu  new  year  oould  be 
brighter  tr  in  talking  about  Ul«  war  wa 
could  get  rid  of  tbe  Idea  tZiat  tlia  country  la 
confronted  wltb  the  abaip  cbolce  between 
winning  or  loalog  the  war.  between  uncon- 
dlUonal  and  Immediate  withdrawal  and  flu 
unconditional  rurrender  of  tbe  enemy.  Ttuae 
absolute  cholcee  are  easy  to  talk  about.    But 


Uiey   rfl>re.«it   a   failure   to   UUnk  at  aU- 
They   hide   the   real   probUm   aad   maka   It 

The  r«l  problem  le  to  And  Kime  middle 
ground  between  a  South  Vietnam  which  must 
Jematn  indeflnltelj  under  American  occu- 
pation and  a  South  Vletnwn  under  tje  dl- 
Jeet  domination  of  North  Vietnam.  There  la 
^ho^^t  the  actlvut.  ,a  the  North  and 
in  tfie  South  o»  Vietnam  can  ever  "SfM  " 
the  permanence  of  tue  Am«1c«i  military 
^e^  in  south  Vietnam,  •"""""^^''t 
nameee  on  the  other  hand,  can  hare  no  hope 
t^^^e  united  State,  will  withdraw  lU 
oA:«  and  throw  the  regime  ^S^^J^'t 
Lm  to  1«  enemlea.  There  u  hop.  only  In 
a  negotiated  compromlie. 

■^    compromlee    '^  y°rr'':  ,^^J^ 
negoUat«l  «>  long  aa  the  Pre.ld«it  U  l4a«d 
In  the  (alM  dUemma  of  vlctorr  or  doftat. 
^n  or  ^^n.  go  up  or  get  out  -m>dra«I 
or  knock-tbem-out.     To  be  eaked  to  cboMe 
hetTOtiTthM.   abeolute   and   extreme  poU- 
S^  U  »^  to  chooae  the  unpoelble.  th. 
unreal-amoiw   vartou.   form,   of   nonaenae. 
"  -JJeiTTT'on.  extreme  th,  o"-"- J;^' 
th.  American  torcai  can  be  '"""^  »  ""fl 
draw,  either   becauae  they   are   deJeatedln 
battle  or  becauae  tbe  American  people  grow 
,M^  Of  the  t«ttle.    M.  Jean  Salnteny   -ho 
ha.   known   Bo   Cbl   Mlnh   longer   and   baa 
««n  him  more  recently  than  any  WeatOTer, 
u,.  that  North  Vietnam  may  be  miBerlng 
frlm  the  Ulu-on  tbat  '^'^<^J°'^J^ 
Indochlr ...  though  .tronger  than  the  Frencn 
o^^a^e  in  U.   nfU-^  will  folio.  ^ 
aame   ooulae   down    to   defeat.      It   Bo   Chi 
Mlnh  think,  this,  he  U  entertaining  a  v^ 
dangerou.  Ulualon.     The  American  mlUury 
power  cannot  be  defeated  by  any  AaW.  amy 
that  can  be  moblllaed  and  equipped     The 
iSlrS^  army  can  stay  in  South  Vietnam 
untu  It  1.  deliberately  withdrawn  under  a 
negouated  Mttlement.  _,  k.  ,i». 

But  while  the  American,  cannot  bo  de- 
feated  it  doea  not  foUow  that  they  can  win. 
^ow'who  are  able  to  wreck  «  bo-^e  ':cm- 
pletely  and  effectively  are  not  often  the 
Earn,  men  who  can  hulld  a  new  h°u«^^Tb« 
HrtxemUt  hawk,  are  well  "?"»»">'«'„''?  ™ 
SSTman  ot  the  Bouae  Armed  Service. 
committee,  Mr.  Mendel  Blveia  who  wanU 
u.  "to  fUtten  Hanoi  and  let  world  opHUon 
go  ny  a  kite."  If  men  like  him  prevail- 
ed Unfortunately  they  have  been  mcreaa- 
maiy  on  the  ascendant  rtnce  1906— we  abaU 
be  in  worM  trouble  than  we  are  In  now. 

The  Mendel  Blver.  .lew.  whlc^  U  ^ 
theory  of  the  Air  Force,  I.  Important  be- 
cauJK  the  Prtaldent,  though  protMtlng  and 
reri.tlng.  haa  again  and  again  yielded  to  It. 
We  ca^  afford  no  Ulualon.  about  tbe  con- 
KKjuencea  of  taking  Ihla  abwlute  courae  H 
S  country  preaenU  itself  a.  ^V^^ ^ 
unUaterally  enUUed  to  uKi  unlimited  rnUl- 
tary  force  In  Vietnam,  it  wlU  Uolate  ItaeU 
among  the  nation,  of  the  world. 

Chairman  Etlvera  think,  that  all  that  this 
will  mean  U  that  tbe  other  nattona  wUl  make 
.peecbea  and  write  editorial,  and  n";j=b  J" 
d^Sonatratlona.  Be  know,  "We  of  ^ 
world  once  tbe  atrongeat  mUltary  pow«r 
on  earth  haa  Identmed  ItMll  a.  wUllng  and 
ready  to  um  unlimited  force  for  It.  own  ends, 
there  begin.,  a.  we  aee  In  history,  the  forma- 
tion cTicoallUon  to  contain  It.  mUltancy. 
That  u  wh»e  thing,  have  been  pointing 
alnce  1»M:  that  U  where  tsey  wUl  go  It  we 
think  tuat  we  can  um  our  weapon,  and 
Ignore  world  opinion. 

The  aelf-rtghteoua  uM  of  military  power 
will  be  hMt  a.  dangerou.  to  tbe  United 
State,  aa  It  ha.  proved  to  be  before  In  the 
hlatory  of  nation..  The  out  and  out  mlU- 
tarUt  power  wU]  unite  other  nations  agalnat 
11.  The  tough  guy.  among  ua  who  rafoot 
find  word.  Komlul  enough  to  express  their 
contempt  for  thow  who  aak  for  a  decent 
,«p«rt  to  the  opinion,  of  mankind  are 
to^  and  Ignorant  men.  ,1*5?  know  no 
hutory  and  they  know  llttu  o*  tbe  world 


thev  are  talking  about.  U  thn  have  their 
way  w.  too.  Uk.  tbe  mmtart.t.  of  the  pa^ 
aball  find  that  fear  ot  our  power  and  dl.tru« 
of  purpoM.  wUl  bring  about  an  alignment  of 
the  nations  against  ua. 


Compolsorr  UnoaisB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABECS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


or  AaBOHA 
W  THB  BOOSK  OP  BEPEBSKHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1167 
Mr.  RHODES  ot  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  leave  previously  granted,  I 
should  like  to  Include  in  the  Riooao  a 
copy  of  my  address  delivered  to  the 
students  of  the  law  school  of  Duke  um- 
verslty  on  December  U,  1966.  on  toe 
subject  of  compulsory  unionism.  The 
speech  foUows: 

U  the  right  to  hold  a  Job  a  privilege  of 
ciuaenablp?  Do«  tlie  Individual  clUaen 
have  the  right  under  the  ConaUtuUon  to 
chooH  hU  own  occupation,  trade  or  prolea- 
•lon?  Under  the  ConaOtuUcn  can  a  man. 
riabt  to  earn  a  U.lng  be  limited  by  a  re- 
qilrwnent  that  he  ]oln  a  Ubor  ""Ion" 
nav  due.  to  a  labor  union?  Does  the  rang* 
Sf  ooniotnuonally  pcot«t«d  civil  right,  in- 
clude the  right  to  workt 

The«!  are  question,  that  were  ralMd  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  Bouae  In  the  la.t 
aenlon  ot  CongreM  In  connection  with  tJxe 
SSt  to  repMl  section  l«(b)  ot  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  the  M!ctloo  which  "«".•  to 
the  rtate.  the  power  to  enact  Right  to  Work 

Although  Congree.  turned  back  the  effort 
to  repeal  wcUon  14(b)  It  left  theaa  larger 
queetlon.  unanswered  But  they  cannot 
remain  unanwered  much  longer.  CompuU- 
ory  union  membership  obvloualy  denle.  cer- 
Uln  individual  llbertle..  and  time  I.  long 
overdue  for  a  Judicial  determlnaOoti  of  tbe 
ConrtltutlonaUty  of  thU  denial. 

Before  getting  Into  thee.  quesUon..  let  tu 
drat  take  a  brief  look  at  the  hlrtortcal  devel- 
opment of  the  right  to  work  l—ue. 

It  come.  a.  a  mirprtM  to  many  people  that 
for  the  flmt  160  year,  of  our  countryu  exlat- 
ence  tbere  wa.  no  .urh  thing  a.  federal  labOT 
Uw  Not  unUl  l«a«  when  Oongrea.  pa»ed 
tbe' Hallway  Labor  Act  did  the  federal  gov- 
ernment take  any  direct  action  toward  regu- 
laUng  labor  or  employment  relaUon.. 

Prior  to  that  the  only  expreMlon  ot  a  fed- 
eral tabor  policy  occurred  In  1914  when  Con- 
gmt  enacted  the  Clayton  Act  amendments 
to  the  Sherman  anUtruat  law.  Written  Into 
the  Clayton  Act  wm  a  claUM  to  the  effect 
that  "nothing  In  the  antitrust  law.  .hall  be 
construed  to  forbid  the  exl.tenc»  and  opera- 
tion of  labor  organliatlona  •  •  •  oor^*"^ 
such  organteatlona  or  the  member,  thereof 
be  held  to  be  Illegal  combination,  or  oon- 
aplracle.  In  reetralnt  ot  trade  under  the  anU- 
t™st  laws."  Thla  provWon  wa.  included  In 
the  Clayton  Act  becauae  the  Supreme  Court 
decUlon  in  the  Danbury  Hatter.'  caM  (Lorwe 
V  Lawlor.  204  V3.  31*  (1908))  conatrued  a 
libor  union  boycott  of  an  ■employer,  prod- 
ucU  aa  unlawful  tmder  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  came  about  ^>K»m» 
ot  the  great  number  of  dispute.  In  the  Ball - 
roed  industry  alter  World  War  t  which  dis- 
rupted transportation  of  goods  in  Interstate 
c«nmerce.  Ite  purpo«  wa.  ^  P'°^'^ 
proc«iure  for  Mttlement  ofjuch  dbrputM 
and  to  prevent  rail  canrleri  from  mterferlng 
with  efforta  of  their  employee,  to  foiwi  and 
Join  Ubor   union..     The   central   policy   of 


the  BaUway  Labor  Act  wa.  expreuKi  In  tha 

statement  In  Motion  a,  Foorth,  that:     • 

•Employee,  shall  have  the  right  to  organise 
and  bargain  coUectlvely  through  repreaent- 
auve.  of  their  own  cboa.tog."  (46  UBC, 
Mc.  152.  Fourth) 

N<»hlng  wa.  aald  In  the  Act  about  tb<  right 
of  employee,  to  re/raln  from  Joining  or  form- 
ing l-»w..-  unions,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
BaUroad  Brotherhood,  became  worried  about 
tbe  poaalbUlty  that  worker,  could  be  coerced 
by  the  carriers  Into  Joining  company 
dominated  and  controlled  unlona.  A.  a 
result  tile  union.  requeetMl  tliat  Congrea 
amend  the  Railway  Act  to  Include  a  pro- 
hibition oo  any  form  ot  coinpul»ry  unionism 
agreements  In  accordance  wltli  thla  request 
Oongren  In  1AS4  amended  asctlan  a.  rouith. 
to  read:  _      . 

"It  sbsll  be  unlawful  for  any  canlar  to 
Interfere  In  any  way  with  tbe  organization  of 
It.  employeea  •  •  •  or  to  Influence  or  coerce 
employee.  In  an  effort  to  mduce  them  to  Join 
or  remam  or  not  to  Jom  or  remain  members 
of  any  labor  organisation,  or  to  deduct  from 
th.  wag.,  of  employee,  any  due.,  fees, 
siswnnrrt-  or  other  oontribuUon.  peyabl. 
to  labor  organls&tlona." 

It  Is  thus  an  historic.  If  accoewhst  Ironic, 
fact  mat  organised  Ubor  Itaelf  was  the  nr»t 
to  Insist  upon  Incorporation  of  the  right  to 
work  principle  In  a  federal  labor  etatuU. 
The  Railway  Brotherhood.  lat«  reverasd 
tbem^lvea.  however,  as  wUl  be  seen  In  a 
few  moment.. 

Until  th.  year  19*6  wockeia  In  Industrta. 
other  than  tbe  Railroad  Industry  hMl  no 
laderal  Uw  to  protect  their  organizing 
actinue.  or  their  effort,  to  obtain  oollectlvs 
bargaining  right,  from  their  employers.  All 
thU  wa.  changed  with  the  enactment  In  19«5 
of  tb.  Wagner  Act.  olBclaUy  known  a.  Iha 
NaUonal  Labor  BeUtlons  Act.  which  wa.  the 
flrat  comprehenelve  federal  Ubor  .tattrte. 
It  wa.  at  thl.  point  that  tbe  right  to  work 
controversy  bad  It.  beginning. 

Thla  new  statute  wa.  frankly  designed  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  labor  unions  and 
to  strengthe;'  their  bargaining  position  with 
employers.  1  le  Act  made  It  unlawful  for  an 
employer  to  mterter.  with  organisations! 
sctlvltles  of  emjaoyee.  or  to  refuse  to  bar- 
gain with  a  union  representing  employee., 
one  ot  It.  most  Importajit  teaturea  wa.  th. 
provUlon  that  a  union  cbOMn  by  a  majority 
of  employee.  In  a  bargaining  tmlt  had  tbe 
exdualve  right  to  reprewnt  all  workers,  un- 
ion and  non-union  alike.  Ui  the  bargaining 
tmlt.  Coupled  with  thl.  wsa  the  ptov«on 
in  Kctlon  8(3)  which  permitted  union  agree- 
msou  requiring  all  worker.  In  the  unit  to 
belong  to  th.  union  and  pay  union  duea. 

Armed  with  thU  extraordlmiry  prtvUege  of 
esclualve  reprewmtatlon.  and  the  concurrent 
right  to  demand  agreementt  requiring  all 
employsea  to  Join  the  union  and  pay  union 
due.  a.  a  condition  of  employment,  labor 
Uunohed  Intensive  organising  drives  which 
akyrocketsd  their  membership  from  a  level 
of  approximately  two  million  In  1836  to  an 
Mtlmated  high  of  wventeen  mllll«i  In  the 
next  10  year.,  and  .weUed  their  treaeurte. 
with  a  ten-fold  Increase  In  due.  paymenu. 
InltlaUon  lee.  and  other  typoa  of  aMeas- 
ment..  Bow  many  of  the  newly  acquired 
••members-  were  forced  Into  the  union,  un- 
der compulaory  union  .hop  and  clo«d  .hop 
contract.  U  hnpoMlble  to  aet«inlne.  but 
oonservstlve  estimate,  place  the  figure  at 
threAmllllon.  U  thl.  u  a  correct  ..tlmats 
It  mtns  that  due.  and  fee.  paid  by  -theM 
three  million  unwuilng  captive,  would  be  m 
the  range  of  two  hundred  million  dolUr.  a 
year. 

Bmboldened  by  their  success  tbe  un'M. 
began  pushing  their  demand  toe  oompulsory 
u.5onlnn  hsrder  and  harder  and.  ss  might 
be  expected,  these  efforts  did  not  go  unno- 
ticed by  th.  American  public,  parUcularly 
thoK,  member,  of  th.  public  who  were  un- 
willingly forced  to  pay  union  du«.    In  re- 
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tponie  to  tbe  public  reictkm  •  number  at 
MtM.  beginning  In  1M4.  xloptol  1««» 
problblclng  oampuUory  unlonUm.  The  flrtt 
(ucb  law  WM  mopMd  aa  an  amandment  to 
tbe  Florlila  OonaUtuUon  In  1»M  (Florida 
OonaUtuUon,  Article  I.  section  13).  Other 
atataa  quickly  loUowed  ault  and  there  are  now 
19  atstea  with  Hlgbt  to  Worn  law»  on  their 
boot  ■  Mort  »ucl»  lawa  are  ?ery  condae  and 
almple  In  their  language.  North  cuoUna, 
foe  example,  baa  a  atatute  which  reada: 

■The  right  to  live  Includee  the  right  to 
work  The  eierdae  of  the  right  to  wort 
muat  be  protected  and  maintained  free 
from  undue  reatialnu  and  coercion.  It  U 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  pubUc  policy  of 
North  Carolina  that  the  right  of  pereona  to 
work   shall   not   be   denied   or   abridged   on 


Boweyer.  let  ua  flrat  dlipoae  of  the  main 
argument  made  by  union  apokeemen  In  de- 
fenae  of  compulaory  onloniam,  the  so-called 
•Tree  Rider"  argument.  The  premise  of  thla 
argument  la  that  alnoe  a  union  choeen  by  a 
majority  of  employees  In  a  bargaining  unit  la 
required  under  the  Nauonal  lAbor  Relations 
Act  to  bargain  lor  all  employees,  union  and 
non-union  alike.  In  the  unit.  It  Is  only  fair 
that  each  employee  In  the  unit  be  required 
to  pay  hU  share  of  the  coau  of  coUecuve 
bargaining. 

While  thla  argument  may  have  a  super- 
HcUl  plaualbUlty  It  can  be  readUy  refuted 
by  pointing  out,  flrat.  that  the  reqtilrement 
for  bargaining  for  all  employees  In  the  umt 
was   not  thrust  upon   the  unions.     On  the 


Council  T.  Miami  Chapter,  Afodated  Gen- 
eral Contractors,  5S  So.  3d  7M  (Fla.  IMi)  In 
which  tbe  court  sUled: 

"The  right  to  work  Is  equivalent  to  the 
right  to  eat  and  tbe  right  to  eat  and  prorlde 
ralmant  for  hla  dependenta  la  man's  moat 
dominant  urge.  In  a  free  country  like  oura 
such  a  right  should  not  depend  on  one's 
race,  color,  the  lodge,  craft,  church  or  other 
organlaatlons  to  which  be  belongs.  Such  a 
requirement  la  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Inatltutlons,  the  baals  on  which  our  democ- 
racy was  founded  and  every  Impulse  of  the 
forefathers  who  gave  It  existence.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  out  of  harmony  with 
true  Americanism,  Uemberablp  In  one's 
lodge,  craft  or  church  may  be  a  means  of 
enlarging  spiritual,  cultural  and  physical 
<ts  but  to  make  his  bread  depend  on  craft 


.DnuBcu   ""     contrary,  they  xealoualy  sought  to  have  this 
.ccount  of  membership  or  non-membership     ^"^''^^'  ^'^'iL'^.Mt'ui*  «'^cl',!S»"     ^'church  membeiahlp  would  be  the  worst 

labor  umon  or  labor  or^nlxatlon^or     «;]J^™„„      sSndly,    the    "tree   nder' ■—  '•'  -...i-A,„.rtc.nl«n." 

argument  would  be  vaUd  only  If  the  dues 
money  was  used  by  the  union  exclusively  for 
collecUve  bargaining.  The  fact  Is,  however, 
that  only  a  small  fraction  goes  toward  the 


In  any -  _^ 

aaaootaUon  "      (Section  B5-7B,  Oeneral  Bt». 
tutea  of  North  Carolina) . 

Beven  of  theee  state  right  to  work  Uwa 
ware  In  force  at  the  time  Congresa  adopted 
the   Taft-Hartley    Act    amendmenu   to   the 


the   Taft-Hartley    act    amemuuru-    ~    ~.  -             coUecUve  bargaining,  and  the  major 

National  Labor  Belatlori.  Act  In   19«    i^d  ^^^  ^'^^^^ZTtSTrJnmt^.le  of  pir- 

In  onltf^  to  eiiinln»t«  way  doubt  u  to  toe  t^w.-u 
effect  the  feder*!  l»w  would  hAve  upon  i 


"-—■""— ,^        „      ^„„>st    o,.   ♦«  th«      portion  oi  It  i»  u»ea  lor  k  muiwi-uuc  ui  y^^- 

to  order  to  eliminate  "»'  ^Jj"*","  ^,*^     S^   not    related   to    collective   bwgalnlng 
-*r^  th.  r^*«l  l»w  would  have  upon  auch      po^^  lobbying.  poUtical  oontrlbutlona.  and 

promoting  vmrloui  Ideological  and  loclolog 


•tAte  law»  Congreae  wrote  Into  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  the  now  famoua  section  14(b), 
which  Bipreesly  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
Natloa*!  lAbor  RelaUoca  Act  "Bhall  be  con- 
strueil  M  authorlilng  the  execuUon  or  ap- 
pUcattoD  of  agreementa  requiring  member- 
•bip  In  a  labor  orgSJilKaUon  a«  a  condition 
at  employment  in  any  8Wt«  or  Territory  In 
which  iuch  execution  or  application  la  pro- 
hibited by  State  or  Territorial  Uw." 

Xfforta  of  labor  lobbyUta  to  get  this  Mc- 
tloo  repealed  have  been  repeatedly  rejected 
by  CongrM*  in  every  waalon  iince  1M7. 
■van  the  »th  Congreea.  with  Dverwhelinlng 
majorltlee  of  Uberale  In  both  bouaes.  refxiaed 
to  rapeal  14(b).  The  obvloua  reaaon  for 
thla  la  that  the  American  public  la  not  wlll- 
tog  to  accept  the  Idea  of  compulsory  union- 
lam,  and  every  opinion  poll  taken  In  recent 
yeajra  abowa  that  practically  all  «egment«  of 
the  pubUc.  Including  rank  and  Ale  union 
members,  are  oppoeed  to  the  idea  of  forcing 
a  F**"  to  JcdJi  a  union  or  pay  due*  to  a  ujalon 
In  order  to  keep  Ma  Job.  There  are.  however, 
tl  atatea  in  which  compulaory  union  ahop 


leal  cauaea.  Thla  la  where  the  problem  of 
forced  payment  of  union  duei  becomes  meet 
acute.  For  example,  some  large  unlona  «uch 
aa  the  United  Automobile  Worker*  contribute 
very  heavily  to  the  Bupport  of  the  NAACP, 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. BtudentB  For  a  Democratic  Society 
and  other  groups  agitating  for  cauees  rang 


^>e«le8  of  antl-Amerlcanlam." 

The  American  Civil  Ubertlea  ITnlon  simi- 
larly supported  the  right  to  work  prtnolple 
In  an  omtotw  curiae  brief  filed  In  Wilson  v. 
Loettfa.  Inc..  afl  CCH  lAb.  Caaea  at  f«8.6O0 
(1PM).  a  caae  challenging  the  action  of  a 
group  of  movie  studios  in  blackllatlng  the 
famed  "Hollywood  Ten"  writer*  who  had  re- 
fused to  anawer  queatlooa  of  a  congreastonal 
oommlttee  as  to  their  OommunUt  party  con- 
nectlona.  In  that  brief,  the  ACLU  pointed 
out  that: 

"The  right  to  work  la  a  human  right,  a 
personal  right,  a  constitutional  right;  and 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  cannot  be 
unjustly  withheld  from  a  man  without  doing 
violence  to  the  oooatltutlonal  guaran  tees 
protecUng  hU  life,  Uberty.  property  and  a»- 


Ing  from  Negro  rlghta  to  the  Filthy  Speech      curing  blm  equal  protection  of  the  law 


Movement  at  the  University   of   California 

Suppose  a  member  of  the  union  doea  not 

f»vor  such  an  expenditure  of  hla  duea  money. 

Perhaps  be  doeant  agree  with  the  objectives 

of  the  NAACP  and   SNOC;    what   can  he  do 

about   It?     The   answer   Is  that  he   can    do 

nothing  immediately  about  It  because  If  he 

refuses  to  pay  hla  union  duea  he  wUl  be  fired 

from  hla  job.    The  question,  then.  Is  whether 

thU    forced    support    of    socUl    causes    and 

political  candidates.   Infringes  his  constitu- 
tional freedoms  guaranteed  under  the  Blll 

of  Rlghta. 
Tbe  Supreme  Court  ha«  on  a  number  ox 

^,         .,  neTAMinnm  declared  that  an  individual's  right 

aareements  are  fully  enforceable,    Also,  com-      w»-i.«w-  7^^  »i»..M,n.i.ii«  nmtj>^tMi     extent  fcn*i  compuwwjij  umuui-iAi  .■.^^.^-^  - 

JSI^  u"  on  shop  sgreement.  are  enfo«e-  "  ^f''L»,l°»j' 5^^""°°""?^^'^'^  worker  to  make  a  choice  between  Joining 
fble  in  the  railroad  and  airlines  Indurtale.  rt»»>t-  ™«  ~  1"'  '",,"'^b^'A  ?1M«1  In  ">«  "^^^  <"  "*^  "*  >°^  •">  "•  """"  """ 
L  sal   «  states  b«^u«   t^.>fi  ^f«?-     ^^TSS"  Sup'T'S;^  SivauStiiTirl^     '.^  }^  ^}^J^r^?.^\^.'t"j:'.„-^U^^ 


Since  there  thus  seems  to  be  wide  agree- 
ment that  the  right  to  hold  a  Job  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  one's  choice  la  within  the  range 
at  the  protections  Intended  by  the  BtU  of 
Rlghu.  let  us  examine  how  compulsory  union 
membership  deprives  a  worker  of  hla  ooosU- 
tutlonal  rlghta. 

Plrat,  It  Is  an  Infringement  upon  hla  free- 
dom of  association  which  the  First  Amend- 
ment seek!  to  protect.  Freedoon  of  aaaocla- 
tlon.  It  has  been  held.  Is  a  composite  right 
derived  from  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
aasembly  and  the  freedom  to  petition  enu- 
merated In  tbe  Plret  Amendment.  To  the 
extent  that  compulaory  unionism  require*  a 


hooda  were  successful  in  1961  In  pushing 
through  Congrrsa  an  amendment  to  the 
Bailway  Labor  Act  (section  3.  Eleventh) 
which  nulUAed  tbe  union  ahop  ban  prevl- 
mialy  written  into  the  Act  In  1BS4  at  the 
requeat  of  the  Railroad  unions. 

This  brings  US  to  the  point  of  today's 
discussion,  namely,  whether  compulaory 
-unionism  Infringes  any  of  the  Individual 
clvU  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Blll  of  Rights 
of  the  United  States  ConaUtutlon.  More 
spcdflcally  does:  (1)  compulaory  unionism 
so  deprive  a  man  the  right  to  make  his  own 
choice  In  Jotolng  or  declining  to  Join  a  par- 
ticular group  as  to  violate  bis  freedom  of 
association  guaranteed  by  tbe  First  amend- 
ment; or  (3)  doea  the  use  of  compulsory 
union  memberahlp  duea  for  the  furtherance 
of  pollUcal  and  Ideological  cauaea  violate  hla 
freedom  of  speech  guaranteed  by  the  First 
amendmenf-;  or  (3)  doe*  forced  memberahlp 
In  or  support  for  a  particular  group  violate 
his  privacy  as  guaranteed  In  the  Ninth 
amendment;  or  (4)  does  forced  extraction 
of  membership  dues  and  fees  deprive  him  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law?  Tbeee 
are  all  questiona  that  are  being  ralaed  by 
aertouB  Constitutional  scholars,  and  It  Is 
quite  timely  to  take  a  close  look  at  them. 


>  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Georgia,  I<7wa,  Kanaas,  Mlssisalppl.  Nebraska. 
Nevada.  North  Carcdlna.  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota.  Tvnneaece.  Texas, 
Utah.  yirglnU  and  Wyotning. 


vlalon  In  the  Ulssouri  Constitution  under 
which  a  Catholic  priest  was  fined  for  per- 
forming his  religious  functions  without  tak- 
ing a  prescribed  oath.  The  court  held  that 
the  state  could  not  imposa  such  a  restriction 
because: 

"The  theory  upon  which  our  political  in- 
stitutions rest  Is.  that  all  men  have  certain 
InaUenable  rights — that  among  these  are 
life,  Uberty  and  th*  pursuit  of  happiness; 
and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  all 
avocations,  all  honors,  all  positions,  are  alike 
apea  to  everyone,  and  that  in  the  protection 
of  these  rtghU  aU  are  equal  before  the  Uw." 
In  many  decisions  following  the  Cum- 
minga  caae.  the  court  atruck  down  atate  Im- 
posed restrictions  on  the  occupations  of 
Chinese  laundrymen,  railroad  men.  teach- 
ers, and  Japanese  flshermen.  In  1016,  tbe 
right  to  work  was  declared  to  be  plain  and 
aeU-svldent  principle  of  American  Constitu- 
tional lAw  by  Jusuoe  Charles  Bvans 
Hughes  In  Truax  v.  Raich.  389  VB.  SS,  hold- 
ing that  a  stata  may  not  deny  to  foreign 
bom  residents  the  ordinary  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.     As  therein  stated: 

"It  requtrea  no  argtiment  to  show  that  the 
right  to  work  for  s  living  In  the  common  oc- 
cupations of  the  cMnmunlty  Is  of  the  very 
ceiimre  of  the  personal  freedom  and  op- 
portunity that  it  was  ths  purpose  of  the 
f Fourteenth]   amendment  to  sscure." 

The  Bupr«ne  Court  of  Florida  expressed 
the  prlndpls  very  well  in  Carpenttrt  IHitrict 


not  to  Join  a  union  is  a  necessary  corollary 
of  the  right  to  Join,  for  without  a  rigbt  not 
to  Join  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  right 
to  )oln.  Freedom  rests  on  choice  and  where 
choice  la  denied  freedom  does  iK>t  exist.  In 
Its  decision  in  Board  of  EdiUMtion  v.  Bar- 
neUe.  619  U.8.  834  (I»43)  the  Supreme  Court 
recc^lsed  that  there  arc  afflrmative  and 
negative  sides  t-^  constitutional  liberties  in 
upholding  tbe  right  of  members  of  a  reli- 
gious ssct  to  refuse  to  Join  In  the  oath  of 
aUegtanoe  to  the  flag.  The  court  speclflcaUy 
pointed  out  that  freedom  of  speech  carries 
with  It  a  freedom  to  remain  silent,  and  that 
It  makes  no  dinerence  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  favor  tbe  particular  restriction  or 
limitation.  "The  very  purpose  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights."  the  court  said,  "waa  to  withdraw 
certain  subjects  from  the  vicissitudes  of  po- 
litical controversi*.  to  place  tbem  beyond  the 
reach  of  majorttlea  and  officials  and  estab- 
lish them  as  legal  principles  to  be  appUed  by 
tbe  courts.  One's  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
property,  to  free  speech,  a  free  press,  freedom 
of  worship  and  assembly,  and  other  funda- 
mental rights  mav  not  be  submitted  to  vote; 
they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no  elections." 
This  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  union  ar- 
gument that  when  a  majority  of  the  workers 
Ir.  a  bargaining  unit  vou  for  a  cwnpulsory 
union  ahop  the  minority  must  accept  the 
resulU  of  the  "democratic"  process. 

In  Svnta  We  Bailroad  v.  Brown.  BO  Kan- 
sas 313.  103  Pac.  460  (1»0«)  the  Buprems 
Court  of  Kansas  said: 


January  10,  1967 

"U  would  ssem  that  ths  Ubtrty  to  nmaln 
^ent  U  oorrelatJTe  with  the  freedom  to 
Bpesk.  D  OBS  moat  ipsak.  ba  cannot  be 
said  ffsely  to  speak." 

Tbe  Suprems  Court  of  Maine  In  Poppas  v. 
Stacv.  118  A.  »d  497  (19ft8)  held  that  pick- 
eting by  three  resuurant  employees  who 
wei«  union  member*  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  employer  to  make  the  other  27 
non-union  employeeB  )oln  the  union  In- 
frin«sd  the  fresdom  of  sssodauon  of  the 
non-union  amploysss.  As  stat*d  by  the 
court: 

"FreodMn  to  associate  of  necessity  means 
as  well  freedom  not  to  ossociotc." 

Labor  \uilon  have  themselves  relied  very 
heavily  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  as- 
sociation to  protect  their  right  to  engage 
in  organizing  activities  and  to  resist  stsite 
laws  which  placed  limitations  upon  such  or- 
ganizing activities.  For  example,  in  ThomoM 
V.  Comnj,  333  VS.  616  (1&45).  the  Suprsms 
Court  reversed  the  conviction  of  B.  J.  Thom- 
as, an  organiser  for  the  United  Automobile 
Worker*,  for  failure  to  comply  with  a  Texas 
statute  which  required  tbe  licensing  of 
unto»^  organlaera.  In  arguing  Thomas',  oaaa, 
the  union  lawyers  contended  that  this  U- 
f,mtming  requlrecnsnt  infringed  tbe  freedom 
of  association  guaranteed  under  tbe  First 
Amendment.  Tbe  Suprezne  Court  agreed  in 
the  following  language: 

'It  was  not  by  accident  or  coincidence 
that  the  rights  to  freedom  in  speech  and 
press  wer*  coupled  In  a  single  guaranty 
with  tbe  rigtaU  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  to  petition  for  rvdreas  of  griev- 
ances. AU  these,  though  not  Identical,  are 
tnaeparabls.  They  are  cognate  rights,  and 
tbarcfore  are  nnltsd  in  tbe  First  ArUcte** 
sssur^ncs." 

"There  Is  some  modicum  of  freedom  of 
tbo(«ht.  speech  and  assesnbly  which  all  cltl- 
Bens  of  tbe  Republio  may  exerdss  through- 
out Its  length  and  breadth,  which  no  Bute, 
nor  all  together,  nor  tbe  Nation  Itself,  can 
prohibit,  restrain  cr  Impede." 

Having  thos  recognised  the  right  to  or- 
ganise worker*  into  unions  as  part  of  the 
protected  freedom  of  association  under  tbe 
Plrat  Amendment,  It  must  follow  that  tbe 
rl^t  not  to  }aln  a  onion  la  a  oeceessry  corol- 
lary of  the  right  to  Join,  for  without  a  right 
not  to  Join  there  can  he  no  such  thing  as  a 
rigbt  to  Join.  Freedom  rcets  on  choice,  snd 
where  choice  Is  denied  freedom  Is  destroyed 
SS  well . 

Through  cagxq>ulsory  unionism,  ths  workw 
Is  also  deprived!  of  his  freedom  of  action  and 
of  speech.  It  Is  well  known  to  everyone  that 
American  onbHis  have  for  many  years  been 
active  In  poUtlcs  and  have  played  a  very 
impwtant  rols  in  election  campaigns  of 
membsn  of  Congress,  of  state  legislators, 
state  officials,  and  local  city  and  county  offi- 
cials. The  union  chiefs  make  no  apologies 
for  this.  They  asMrt  that  It  Is  their  right 
to  make  siu^  that  those  elected  to  public 
office  are  sympathetic  towards  the  alms  and 
purposes  of  labor  unions.  Large  armies  of 
union  stalT  peraonne]  are  aaalgned  to  work  in 
political  campaigns  at  the  precinct  level,  in 
getting  out  tbe  voce  for  union -endorsed  can- 
dldatea.  and  in  publishing  union  newspapers 
and  other  publications  devoted  to  promoting 
favored  candidates.  And  union  funds  de- 
rived from  mcmberablp  dues  and  fees  are  lib- 
erally diatributed  to  such  candidates. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  Indtvldua]  worker 
Who  Is  required  to  pay  bis  dues  and  fees 
into  the  union  as  a  necesaary  condition  to 
holding  hla  Job?  Is  he  not  thtu  compelled  to 
cootributa  money  to  election  campaigns  for 
"*'**im»»*f  be  opposes,  and  support  with  his 
does  dollar  causes  and  Ideologies  arttb  which 
bs  bimaalf  may  haTs  no  sympathy?  And.  If 
so,  what  Is  tbe  affset  upon  his  constltuaon- 
ally  protected  UbsrtlsaT  These  qusstiooa 
wsre  prsssaf  d  to  tbe  United  States  Supreme 
Court  la  Beflwjr  Mmpio^eea  Dept.  r.  Sanson, 
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ftfil  VS.  336  (Iflfte).  and  /nf«ns«toii«l  Asso- 
et^titm  of  JfacHtaljti  v.  Street,  887  UB.  740 
( 1961 )  but  in  eaob  of  these'  oases  ths  court 
ducked  the  constitutional  lasuee.  In  Hanson 
the  court  took  the  position  that  the  record 
did  not  dledoss  sufficient  information  re- 
specting the  use  of  union  dues  money  t<x 
political  purposes,  but  m  rendering  Judgment 
for  the  unions  stated  that  If  In  a  later  case 
"the  exaction  of  dues,  inJUaUon  fees,  or  aa- 
aasazixenLs  is  used  aa  a  cover  for  forcing 
ideological  conformity  or  oM^er  action  In  oon- 
travention  of  the  First  Amendment,  thla 
Judgment  will  not  prejudice  the  decision  in 
that  case." 

The  Stra€t  case  which  came  before  tbe 
court  a  few  years  later  did  clearly  ahow  that 
the  union  dues  were  used  for  enforcing  po- 
litical and  ideological  confonnlty.  This  case 
had  originated  In  Georgia  and  came  up  from 
tbe  Georgia  Supreme  Court  (316  Oa.  37.  108 
BJK.  and  706  (1968)  on  a  finding  that: 

"(6)  Tbe  funds  so  exacted  from  plaintiffs 
and  tbe  class  they  repreeent  by  tbe  labor 
union  defendants  have  been,  and  are  being, 
used  In  substantial  amounts  by  tbe  latter  to 
aupport  the  political  campalgna  of  candidates 
tor  tbe  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  o€  Bepresentatlves  of  the  United 
States.  oi^Msed  by  plaintiffs  and  the  class 
they  r^resent,  and  also  to  support  by  direct 
and  indirect  financial  contributions  the  po- 
litical campaigns  of  candidates  for  State  and 
local  public  offices,  opposed  by  plaintiffs  and 
the  class  they  represent.  The  said  funds  are 
so  used  both  by  each  of  the  labor  union  de- 
fendants collectively  and  in  concert  among 
thetnselves  and  with  other  organlaaUona  not 
parties  to  this  action  through  associations. 
leagues,  or  cotnmlttees  formed  for  that  pur- 
poee.  (6)  Tboee  funds  hsvs  been  and  are 
being  used  In  subtantial  amounts  to  propa- 
gate pollUcal  and  economic  doctrines,  con- 
oepta  and  Ideologies  and  to  prcsnote  legisla- 
tive programs  opposed  by  plaintiffs  and  the 
class  they  represent.  Those  fui^ds  hsve  also 
l>een  and  are  being  used  in  substantial 
amounu  to  Impoee  upon  plaintiffs  and  tbe 
class  they  repreeent.  ae  well  as  upon  the  gen- 
eral public  conformity  to  those  docOrtnea, 
conoepta,  ideologies  and  programs." 

In  spite  of  theee  specific  findings  tbe  Su- 
preme C-oort.  in  a  eeriee  of  five  split  dectslons 
refused  to  rule  on  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions presented  and  concluded  only  that  use 
of  union  dues  money  for  these  purpoees  was 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  passing 
tbe  Railway  Labor  Act.  mie  appropriate 
ranedy.  the  court  held,  would  be  to  leave  It 
to  the  union  to  refund  to  ths  protesting 
employee*  such  portion  of  their  dues  ss 
repn-eeented  ths  proportionate  amount  tbe 
union  used  for  political  ptnposes.  On  this 
basts  the  case  was  sent  back  to  the  Oeorgta 
courts,  which  then  proceeded  to  direct  the 
defsndant  unions  to  produce  thsAr  books  and 
rsconls  in  order  that  a  determination  might 
be  made  as  to  the  amounts  spent  on  political 
action.  Ths  unions  vIolenUy  resisted  such 
order,  and  after  four  years  of  additional  legal 
maneuvers  proposed  that  aa  an  altemattTS 
to  producing  their  books  they  would  refund 
all  du^  prevloualy  paid  by  plaintiffs  and 
would  reUeve  plaintiffs  of  aU  future  obllga- 
tlona  to  pay  dues  under  tbe  compulsory 
union  shop  agreements.  Plaintiffs,  weary  of 
the  ezpenss  and  effort  of  more  than  tierao 
ysaxs  of  litigation,  accepted  this  profwsaJ 
^Tn\  n  stipulation  was  entered  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1964  dismissing  tbe  csss. 

JusUcM  Black  and  Douglas  vigorously  pfo- 
teeted  ths  fact  that  ths  court  refussd  to 
fscs  the  oonstltuUoaal  qussttons  presented 
In  Street.  In  a  abarp  disssmt  Justice  Black 
stated: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
sanctioned  union-shop  contract  here,  as  It 
actually  worka,  takes  a  part  of  tbe  earnings 
of  some  men  and  turns  It  over  to  otben,  who 
spend  a  substantial  part  of  Oxa  funds  so  re- 


ceived in  efforts  to  thwart  tbe  pollttcal,  eoo- 

nomlo  and  Ideological  hopes  of  tboee  whose 
money  has  been  fcncd  from  tbem  under 
authority  of  law.  Thla  injects  federal  oom- 
pulsion  into  the  poUticaJ  and  ldeolo{Clcal 
pTorrmrn.  a  result  which  I  have  supposed 
everyone  would  agree  the  F\nit  Amennment 
was  particulai'ly  Intended  to  prevent  and  It 
makes  no  diSerence  if.  as  Is  urged,  political 
and  legislative  activiuee  are  helpful  adjuncu 
of  coUwrttVB  bargaining-  Doubtless  employ- 
ers could  make  the  same  arguments  In  favor 
of  compulaory  coo trlbxrt Ions  to  an  assoela- 
laon  of  employers  for  use  In  poUtical  and 
eoonomic  programs  calculated  to  help  collec- 
tive bargaining  on  tbelr  aide.  But  tbe 
argument  Is  equally  unsppcaUng  whoever 
makes  It.  The  stark  fact  U  that  this  Act  of 
Congress  is  being  used  as  s  means  to  exact 
money  from  these  employees  to  help  get  vote* 
to  win  elections  for  parties  and  candidates 
and  to  support  doctrine  they  are  against. 
IT  tbls  Is  constitutional  the  First  Amednment 
Is  not  tbe  charter  of  poUtical  and  religious 
liberty  its  sponsors  believed  It  to  be.** 

Justice  Douglas,  not  known  for  bis  hoa- 
tUlty  to  organlMd  Ubor.  writing  a  separate 
opinion  In  tbe  sams  case  bad  ths  foUovlng 
to  say: 

"The  ooUeoCloa  of  duee  for  paying  ttie 
costs  of  oollectire  bargaining  of  which  each 
nkunber  Is  a  beneficiary  is  one  thing.  If, 
however,  dues  are  used,  or  aasesaments  ara 
made,  to  promote  or  oppose  blrtb  control,  to 
repeal  or  Increase  tbe  taxes  on  cosmetics,  to 
promote  or  oppose  the  admission  of  Red 
China  into  tbe  United  Nations,  and  the  like, 
then  tbe  group  compels  an  individual  to  sup- 
pcri  with  his  Dikoney  causes  beyond  what  gave 
rlss  to  tbe  need  for  group  action.  ...  I  think 
tbe  MJne  miiat  be  said  whan  union  dues  or 
assessments  are  used  to  elect  a  Oovemor.  a 
Congressman,  a  Senator,  or  a  Presidents  It 
may  be  said  that  the  election  of  a  Franklin 
D.  Rocsevelt  rather  than  a  CaJvln  OooUil«B 
might  be  the  bast  possible  way  to  serve  tbe 
cause  of  collecUve  bargaining.  But  even 
sucb  a  selective  use  of  union  funds  for  po- 
litical pnrpoees  subordinate*  ths  individual's 
First  Amendment  rlgbU  to  tbe  views  of  ths 
nvkjorlty.  I  do  not  Fee  how  that  can  be  done, 
even  though  the  objector  retains  bis  rlghta 
to  oampaign.  to  speak,  to  vou  as  be  chooe*s 
For  when  union  funds  are  uaed  for  that  pur- 
pcee.  ths  Individoai  is  required  to  flnanoe 
poUUcsi  projects  against  whlob  be  may  be 
In  rebellioiu" 

JwUoe  BUok  propbssded  in  hla  dlannt 
tb«t: 

"Tbe  constitutional  question  raised  la  this 
case  ...  is  bound  to  come  back  bere  soon 
with  a  record  so  metSculously  perfect  that 
the  oourt  cannot  eeoapc  deriding  it.*' 

If  such  a  case  were  presented  to  today's 
oourt,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tts 
majority  would  find  compulsory  unionism  in 
any  at  Its  forms  contrary  to  the  express  and 
Implied  constitutional  guarantees  of  individ- 
ual liberty.  Tbe  recent  trend  of  tbe  court's 
decisions  In  civil  rights  cases  has  so  vastly 
expanded  tbe  safeguards  of  the  First.  Fifth, 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  that  it  is  al- 
most Inooncelvable  that  the  court  oouM  now 
fall  to  Include  tbe  right  to  work  within  tbdr 
protection. 

Of  particular  Interest  la  tbls  connectioo 
Is  the  r«oent  discovery  of  tbe  Ninth  Amend- 
mant  as  s  rsservoir  of  individual  rights  not 
expressly  or  Impliedly  covered  elsewbexe  In 
the  Constitution.  This  short  and  hsretofors 
obecure  amendment  reada.  "the  enumeration 
in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  righis.  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  othera 
retained  by  the  people."  In  a  very  recant 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  OrisiooUi  v. 
ConiMtrtJcuf  381  V3.  479  (1985),  three  of  the 
Judges.  Including  the  Chief  Justice,  found 
that  this  clause  protects  a  wide  range  of 
Individual  rights  not  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  first  el(bt  amntdmeala.  Jastloa 
Goldberg,  writing  for  blmMlf ,  the  Cblef  Jos- 
tlce  and  Mr.  Jnstloc  Bnuaan.  stated  ttiat: 
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*Th%  eoDcept  of  llb«rt;  protect*  tfao«e  p«r- 
■odaI  rlfbti  ttut  «r«  fiindunental.  and  Lf 
DOC  ootiAned  to  \hm  spAelfic  terau  of  the  BUI 
•f  Blxlita.  .  .  .  The  language  and  history  of 
tt)«  nixiUi  Amendment  reveala  tbat  the 
Tnj^am  of  the  Coiutituaon  believed  that 
there  are  additional  londamentaJ  rights  pro* 
tectad  from  govsmmental  InfrtngemeDt, 
which  exUt  along  Bide  tboee  fnnrtamimtai 
rights  epecillcally  mentioned  In  the  flnt 
eight  ccsstltuUonal  azDcadmenta." 

The  GrU^coUt  caae  Invotved  a  challenge  to 
the  conetlcutlonallty  of  a  OonnecUcut 
statute  which  made  diaeeminatlon  of  birth 
ooQtrol  deTlcee  a  criminal  offenae.  Two  offl- 
cen  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  League  of 
Connecticut  were  convicted  la  a  state  court 
under  this  statute,  and  their  conviction  was 
efflrtoed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of 
Connecticut.  Stale  v.  OH*icoW,  151  Conn. 
M4,  300  A.  3d  470  (ll>«4).  On  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rerened 
the  conviction  on  the  ground  tbat  the  statute 
Infringed  the  "penumbral"  protection  of  In- 
dividual privacy  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
RlghU.  The  majority  opAnlon,  after  dtlnc 
a  number  of  caeca  dealing  with  the  protected 
fteadom  of  aaaoclatlon.  stated: 

"The  foregoing  caeee  auggeet  tbat  spedtlo 
guarantees  in  the  Bill  of  Righte  have  penum- 
bras, formed  by  emanations  from  those  guar- 
antee that  help  give  them  life  and  sub- 
stance. The  right  of  association  contained 
in  penumbra  of  the  Plrat  Amendment  Is  one, 
as  we  have  seen.  .  .  .  The  Fifth  Amendment 
in  Its  Self-lDcrlmlnatlon  Clause  enables  the 
dtlaen  to  create  a  aone  of  privacy  wblcb  the 
govtmment  may  not  force  him  to  surrender 
to  his  detriment.  Tt>e  Ninth  Amendment 
ptt>vldo*  that  the  enumeration  In  the  Con- 
BtltutloQ  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  oon- 
etmed  to  deny  or  dleparage  others  retained 
by  the  people." 

Bcpandlng  on  this  appUcatloo  of  the  Ninth 
Amendment,  aa  a  residue  of  rl^ta  not  other- 
wise referred  to,  the  eepexate  opinion  written 
by  Justloe  Ooldberg  sUted : 
'  "In  determining  which  rights  are  funda- 
mental. Judges  are  not  left  at  large  to  decide 
eaaea  in  light  of  their  pcrscuial  and  private 
noUons.  Ratbcr,  they  must  look  to  the 
traditions  and  collective  conscience  of  otir 
people  to  determine  whether  a  principle  Is 
so  rooted  there  as  to  be  ranked  as  funda- 
mental. Tbe  Inquiry  is  whether  a  right  In- 
volved Is  of  such  a  character  that  It  cannot  be 
denied  without  violating  those  fundamental 
prlnctplee  of  liberty  and  Justice  which  lie 
at  the  base  of  all  of  our  dvll  and  political 
Institutions." 

This  language  ot  Justice  Goldberg  U 
etrlklngly  applicable  to  the  right  to  work. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  tbe  right  of 
a  man  to  work  to  earn  a  Uving  for  himself 
and  support  bis  family  is  »o  deeply  rooted  In 
"the  traditions  and  collective  conscience  of 
our  people  ....  as  to  be  ranked  as  funda- 
mental." 

Can  It  not  be  argued,  however,  that  the 
Constitution  Is  Intended  only  to  protect  the 
cltlxen  sgalnst  ^Drcmment  action  affecting 
such  righto,  and  that  labor  unions  In  en- 
forcing union  shop  agreements  are  acting 
purely  in  a  private  capacity?  Cai^  it  not  be 
said  that  while  such  union  conduct  may  re- 
sult in  an  actionable  tort  it  Is  not  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  because  It  is  neither 
an  act  of  the  state  nor  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment, nor  of  any  other  governmental  entity? 
Aa  stated  In  Teti^rue  v.  Brotherhood  of  LoeO' 
motive  rtremen,  137  F.  3d  &3  (Oth  Clr,  IMS)  : 

"Private  parties  acting  upon  their  own 
initiative  and  expressing  their  own  will,  bow- 
ever  else  they  may  oiTend  and  their  acts  give 
rise  to  justiciable  controversies,  do  not 
thereby  offend  the  guarantees  Cfl  the  Con- 
atltotloB.'' 

Surely  If  one  private  citizen  by  coercion  or 
restraint  prevents  another  private  cltlcen 
from  exercising  his  freedom  of  speech  or  any 
other  oonstltutlonally  protected  ngbt,  there 


Is  no  baala  for  invoking  the  Constltutlofi  as 
against  the  tortfeasor.  Does  not  this  apply 
as  well  to  tabor  union  efforts  to  ssiforce 
compulsory  memberahlpt 

The  answer  is  No.  The  authority  which 
onlone  have  to  enforce  compulsory  unionism 
derlvee  from  a  legislative  act  of  the  federal 
government,  the  National  lAbor  Belatlons 
Act,  which  expressly  authorlaee  union  shop 
agreements.  Moreover,  tbe  entire  scheme 
of  regulation  contained  In  the  National 
Labor  Belatlons  Act  la  directed  toward  en- 
oouragement  of  unloolaaUon  and  collective 
bargalnlDg.  and  by  giving  unions  tbe  ez- 
traardlnary  status  of  exclusive  bargaining 
repreaentatlve.  this  Act  baa  created  and 
perpetuated  the  conditions  under  which 
unions  may  enforce  compulsory  unionism. 
As  statMl  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  ^nier- 
ican  Communications  AsiKxiatUyn  v.  i>oud«: 

"When  authority  derlvee  In  part  from  Oov- 
emment's  thumb  on  the  scales,  the  exercise 
of  tbat  power  by  prlvau  persona  beoomea 
closely  akin  In  some  reci>eots  to  lU  exerdae 
by  Government  itself." 

In  the  Hvrtaon  case  raferred  to  above  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

*Tf  private  rl^ta  are  being  invaded  It  la 
by  force  of  an  agreement  made  purvoant  to 
federal  law  wbtcb  expressly  declares  that 
state  law  Is  superseded.  In  other  words,  the 
federal  statute  Is  the  source  of  power  and 
authority  by  which  any  private  rights  are 
lost  or  sacrificed .  Tbe  enactment  of  the  fed- 
eral statute  authoriElng  union  shop  agree- 
ments Is  the  governmental  action  on  which 
the  Constitution  opo^ates,  though  It  takes 
a  private  agreement  to  Invoke  the  federal 
sanction." 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Han- 
eon  case  was  dealing  only  with  the  union 
shop  provisions  of  tbe  Railway  Labor  Act, 
similar  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  the  union 
shop  provisions  of  the  National  Uibor  Rela- 
tione Act.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  union 
shop  agreement  entered  Into  piuvuant  to 
section  8(a)  (3)  at  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  has  "the  imprimatur  of  tbe  federal 
taw  upon  it."  Uoreover,  the  exclusive  bar- 
gaining status  which  unions  are  given  under 
tbe  Act  Is  the  principal  eource  of  their  power 
to  demand  and  enforce  union  shop  contracts. 
Tbe  value  of  this  "exclusive"  status  to  unions 
was  well  summarised  by  Professor  Archibald 
Cox  of  the  Barvard  Law  School  when  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
In  ISSO.    As  expressed  by  Profeaeor  Cox: 

"Labor  unions  enjoy  their  preeent  power 
by  virtue  at  Federal  statutes,  chiefly  the 
National  Labor  RelaUons  Act.  Other  volun- 
tary associations  are  different  in  two  re- 
spects: (1)  they  lack  the  statutory  power  of 
a  union  designated  ss  a  bargaining  repre- 
sentative; (3)  no  other  voluntary  assocla- 
UOQ  has  as  much  power  over  an  individual's 
livelihood  and  opportunities  or  over  the  rules 
governing  his  dally  life.  The  union  bulks 
much  larger  in  tbe  life  of  a  worker  than  a 
corporation  in  the  affaire  of  a  stockholder." 

A  direct  eolution  to  the  problem  would  be 
for  Congress  to  repeal  the  language  of  the 
National  Labor  Belatlons  Act  (the  proviso 
to  section  8(a)  (3)  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(section  3.  Kleventh)  and  thereby  restore  the 
principle  ot  voluntary  unionism  aa  a  princi- 
ple feature  of  federal  labor  policy.  Since  the 
tabor  oommlttees  of  both  Houses  are  stUl 
dominated  by  tboee  who  owe  their  elections 
to  strong  union  support  and  heavy  union 
financing,  they  are  not  likely  to  report  any 
bills  unfavorable  to  the  unions.  An  alterna- 
tive would  t>e  for  more  states  to  adopt  right 
to  work  laws,  but  this  ts  a  slow  and  agonis- 
ing process  which  tbe  unions  will  delay  and 
divert  in  every  way  poaslble. 

The  ansvrer  thus  seems  to  lie  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  poeslbUlty  that  next 
time  around  It  will  not  refuse  to  face  the 
Constitutional  issues  presented  by  compul- 
sory unionism  as  It  has  on  previous  occasions. 


RMohtioB  To  ReesUbluli  Hoast  S«lcct 
CoHBittcc  OB  SUador^  aad  Coodact 


KXTENSION  OP  RQfARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  nxwnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSBNTATIVES 

Tue»day,  January  10, 1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
X  am  Introducing  legislation  to  reeftab- 
Ufih  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  which  was 
created  on  October  19,  1966,  for  tbe  89th 
Congress. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject  Inclwled  the  following: 

MVCOmOM 

1.  The  committee  reports  herewith  as 
chapter  tn  of  this  report  a  list  of  existing 
statutes  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Members 
of  tbe  House  and  offlcers  and  employees 
thereof  which  might  be  pertinent  to  the  com- 
mittee's fimcUon. 

3.  The  committee  has  accimiulated  a  targe 
volume  of  material  on  the  subject  of  stand- 
ards and  conduct  of  Oovemment  ofllctals,  but 
has  found  tbat  In  the  limited  period  of  the 
life  of  the  committee  in  the  80th  Congreas 
it  Is  impossible  prudently  to  recommend 
changee  In  existing  provisions  of  law  or  to 
suggest  new  ooes  at  this  time.  In  tbe  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  such  recommendations 
should  be  made  after  tbe  full  membership  of 
the  House  is  available  for  comments,  rec- 
ommendations, and  bearings. 

KBOOHMXimATIOHS 

1.  The  oonunlttee  should  be  continued  as 
a  select  committee  in  tbe  90th  Congress. 

a.  Proposed  leglslatloiTslptroduced  in  the 
OOth  Congreas  In  the  Geld  of  standards  and 
conduct  of  House  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees should  be  assigned  to  this  committee 
for  recommendations  to  the  House  thereon. 

3.  Members  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  be  furnished  copies  of  this  re- 
port and  be  eaked  for  suggested  changes  in 
existing  statutes. 

4.  Legislation  approving  the  continuation 
of  the  committee  In  the  VOtb  Congress  Is  for- 
warded herewith. 

The  resolution  for  the  00th  Congress 
which  follows,  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee.  I  believe  the  country  wants 
the  House  to  have  such  a  committee,  and 
It  is  needed.  I  have  been  directed  by  the 
committee  to  invite  Members  of  the 
House  to  comment  on  the  report  and  the 
resolution  creating  the  committee  In  the 
90th  Congress. 

A  RasoLimoN  Cskatino  a  Sxlbct  CoMMrrrxc 
oif  Stahdaxos  akd  Oomdoct 

Aesolved.  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  known  as  tbe  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  (here- 
after in  this  resolution  referred  to  ae  the 
"Select  Conunittee") .  The  Select  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  Mem)>ers  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
tbe  speaker,  one  of  whom  he  sh^l  designate 
as  chairman.  Six  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  shaU  be  selected  from  Members 
of  the  majority  party  and  six  shaU  be  selected 
from  Memt>ers  of  the  minority  party. 

(b)  Vacanclee  In  the  membership  of  the 
Bclec;;^  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Select  Committee,  and 
shall  be  Oiled  in  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointments  were  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shaU  constitute  a  quorum 
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Jor  the  tnoMBoaon  of  bi»tnM».  eicept  tn»t 
tbe  Select  Oommlttoe  in»;  Bl  »  leeeer  num- 
ber u  s  ouorum  for  tJve  porpoee  ot  teklog 
„ara  tMtlmonj.  The  Select  Oommltte. 
ehell  »aopt  rulee  of  procedure  not  Incon- 
eletent  with  the  rulee  of  the  Houae  lovemlng 
etandUu  eommltteee  o<  the  Houee. 

ema^.  <•)  The  Srteet  Ootnmlttee  U  »u- 
thorlaeil —  „  »._  .^ 

(1)  ta  recommend  to  the  Houee.  by  re- 
port or  teeoluuon.  »ucb  eddlUonel  rulee  or 
reguletlone  ee  the  Select  Committee  eb»ll 
determine  to  be  neceeearr  or  deelrnble  to 
Insure  proper  .tendarde  of  conduct  by  Mem- 
ber, ol  the  Houee.  end  by  officers  or  employ- 
eea  ot  the  Houee.  In  the  perfonnenoe  of  their 
duUM  Mid  the  dUcharge  ot  their  reepon- 
•Ibllltlee;    end 

(3)  to  report  rtoleOone.  by  e  mejonty  vote 
of  the  Select  Committee,  of  eny  Uw  to  the 
proper  Pederel  end  State  euthorlUee. 

(b)  The  Select  Committee  etuOl  h»Te  power 
to  make  an  InTeetlgaUon  of  any  vlolatlMl. 
by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Bouee  of  itandarde  of  oonduct  eetabllehed 
by  the  Houee  of  Beptreentatlvee  by  law  or 
reeolutlon.  Including  thoee  etandarde  pro- 
Tided  in  Utle  18,  United  Statee  Code,  arid 
In  the  Concurrent  Reeolutlon  paaeed  July 
11  1»M  (Ta  SUt.  BU).  such  an  InyeeU- 
gauon  may  be  made  only  upon  receipt  by 
the  Select  commltt«  of  a  complaint,  In 
writing  and  under  oath,  made  by  or  «ub- 
mltted  to  a  Member  of  the  Bouee  and  trana- 
mltted  to  the  Select  Committee  by  luch 
Member  No  Inveetlgatlon  may  be  made 
with  reference  to  any  complaint  of  a  vlo- 
lauon  ocourrtng  prior  to  the  eetahUehment 
of  the  etandarde  of  conduct  InTOlTed.  After 
•uch  inteetlgauon  the  Select  Committee  may 
recommend  to  the  Houee  appropriate  reeo- 
lutlons  of  oenenr*  for  itt  conelderatlon  and 
action  thereon. 

8K  »  pw  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  thle 
reeolutlon  the  Select  Committee  or  any  eub- 
commlttee  thereof  la  authorteed  to  «lt  and 
act  during  the  preeent  Congreee  at  euch 
tlmea  and  placee  within  the  United  Statea. 
whether  or  not  the  Bouse  la  In  .eeelon.  h«a 
receeeed,  or  adjourned,  to  hold  euch  hearings, 
and  to  require,  by  .ubpena  or  otherwise. 
the  attendance  and  teetlmony  of  euch  wlt- 
nsMee  and  the  pioducOon  of  euch.boota, 
pasen.  records,  oorreepondence.  and  docu- 
ment., ae  It  deems  neoeeeary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  Hgnature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  or  any  member 
deelgnated  by  him.  and  may  be  eenred  by  any 
pereon  designated  by  .uch  chairman  or  mem- 
ber The  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  edmUilster  oaths 
to  wltneeeee. 

Ssc.  4.  *s  used  In  this  reeoluUon — 
(I)    the  term  "omcer  or  employee  ot  the 
Bouse"  means  any  peiaon  whoee  oompensa- 
Uon  U  dlsbureed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

and  .  „ 

(3)  the  term  "Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentaurea"  Includes  the  Beeldent  commls- 
Blooer  from  Puerto  Rico. 


New  Y«A  IUflw-««t«w.y  to  Omt 
Coufarr 


KXTEWSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  HVW  TOSK 


DJ  THB  HOUSE  OP  BBPRBSKKTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  January  10, 19S7 
Mr  anBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  I  wish  to  caU  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleague*  In  the  House  an  address 
by  the  Honorable  Francis  J.  Barry,  chair- 
man of  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  Com- 


mittee of  the  Now  Yoi*  Ch»»*f  .ff 
Commerce,  at  a  recent  ineetlng  of  the 
Joint  coimnlttee  for  the  PromoUon  of 
the  Port  ol  New  Yoi*. 

The  Joint  committee  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  since  1963  In  an  effort  to  rid 
New  York's  waUrfronl  ot  harbor  drtit 
and  debris,  ugly,  decaying  ttnjcturea  and 
unsightly  dilapidated  properties.  Mr 
Barry  has  reminded  us  lli  his  address  of 
the  need  for  I-Weral  assistance  to  accom- 
plish this  Important  task.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  proposal.  New 
York  Harbor  Is  the  gateway  to  our  coun- 
try for  thousands  of  annual  foreign 
vlBltora.  Our  Federal  Oovemment 
should  take  an  active  role  In  maktoig 
the  harbor  both  sale  and  attractive  for 
Industrial,  commercial.  transportaUon 
and  recreational  uses.  ,    ,.     „      . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  attenUon  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Barry,  In  his  speech, 
presented  a  number  of  photographs 
which  very  poignantly  depict  the  draft, 
rotting  piers  and  other  debris  In  New 
York  Harbor. 

Mr.  Barry's  remarks  follow*. 
snuaxa  bt  PaAxcts  J.   BimsT,   Chuimsh, 
HAsioa    aMD    BujrrtHa    connnTn,    Hiw 
Tout   CHiiss™   or   COMueaci.   BiramM   « 
Msxnxo   SpoNflOeaD   n   ths   JoarrOOM- 
inrm   toa  pmoMoTTOM   or  rK«  Po«r  or 
Hiw  To«x,  NoTlMBia  50.  IBM 
As  New  Torkeie  and  New  Jereeyans,  I  think 
It  fair  to  say  that  none  of  us  h«s  e»er  become 
eo  blase  or  so  sophisticated  as  to  take  for 
granted  the  aweeomeneas  of  New  York's  sky- 
line  the  magnificence  of  our  sweeping  har- 
bor and  the  eicltement  ot  harbor  aixl  water- 
front acUTluee.     New  Tork  U  both  an  In- 
ternational port  and  an  International  d^ 
which    attracu    mllUons    of    American    and 
foreign  rialtois  and  trarelers  each  year.    The 
ba«^ rivers  and  eetuariee  that  make  up  this 
great  New  York-New  Jersey  harbor  provide 
reeourcee    for    Industry,    commerce,    trans- 
portation and  recreaUon.  of  Importance  to 
the  nauon  as  a  whole,  se  well  as  the  dUiens 
of  the  great  maritime  regloo. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  hare  not  treated 
theee  reeourcee  ea  richly  as  they  have  treated 
us  We  have  allowed  our  splendor  to  be 
marrwl  by  great  ugllnees.  Although  we  ad- 
mit It  with  great  reluctance,  a  simple  and 
short  tour  around  the  harbor  forcee  us  to 
concede  that  Americas  greatest  eeaport  haa 
In  Its  nUdat  far  too  many  run-down  piers, 
dilapidated  waterfront  properties  and  struc- 
tures, and  rotung,  sunken  hulka.  (SUdea  to 
be  shown  at  this  potnt. ) 

This  condition  of  our  waterfront  Is  a 
product  ot  what  might  be  euphemlsUoally 
referred  to  as  the  "American  economy  of 
waste."  We  In  this  country  have  been  so 
bleved  with  a  superabundance  of  natural 
reeourcee  that  waterfront  faclimee  and 
watercraft  which  have  ouUaated  their  use- 
fulness have  been  almply  abandoned  and  left 
to  rot.  As  the  earUer  day  farmer,  who  wor^ 
out  the  soil  In  one  field  and  then  moved  on 
to  the  Held  neit  door,  we  have  faUed  to  re- 
alise that  great  natural  reeourcee  must  be 
preeerved  and  conaerved  If  we  are  4o  meet 
t>ur  obUgaUons  to  the  future. 

Many  years  ago.  the  farmer  realized  hla 
f  )lly  and.  with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. eet  out  to  reclaim  vast  areas  which 
had  been  worked  faUow.  I  beUeve  that  we 
too  have  flnaUy  learned  and  that  we  will  now 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  reclaim  our  pre- 
cious waterfront  from  the  Junkyard  condl- 
Uon  th.il  la  so  widespread. 

Beyond  oonslderaUons  ot  beauty  and  use 
of  ln«>jrtant  reeouroee  Is  the  question  ot 
safety.  Debrla  from  theee  abandoned 
wrecks   and  dereUct   piers   breaks  off  with 


almoet  every  change  of  tbe  tide  and  to- 
oreaslngly  finds  Its  way  Into  the  channeU 
of  the  Port.  This  has  developed  Into  a  seri- 
ous haiard  to  navigation.  PropeUer,  rud- 
der and  hull  damage  to  terry  boats  and  tug- 
boats plying  the  Porta  waters  on  a  frequent 
basis  has  been  particularly  severe.  More 
recently,  the  damage,  haaard  and  deterrent 
to  pleasure  boat  operators  caused  by  this  In- 
furious  drift  matter  In  the  channels  has 
been  s  cause  of  Increasing  concern  and  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  Ule  and  Umb.  The 
total  cost  of  the  damage  to  pleesure  an* 
harbor  craft  caused  by  this  drift  amounts 
to  about  sa  mUUon  a  year. 

The  harbor  drift  problem  In  the  Por*  o' 
New  Tork  has  long  been  with  us.  BJ  lO?"-  , 
the  problem  was  specifically  recor^  by 
OomnBee.  when  It  authortaed  the  VS.  Army 
Co™  ot  Engineers  to  undertake  a  program 
of  collecting  floallng  harbor  drift  by  a  spe- 
aally  dertgned  veeeel.  Prom  J^-  ^ 
gathered  refu«.  »aa  transferred  «>  »J»™" 
Itztie-  for  InclneraUon-  Thla  program. 
^  valuable,  doee  not  attack  t^-""™"' 
the  problem,  yet  It  coets  our  Oovemment 
about  half  a  million  doUan  each  T»" 

in  «ldltlon,  the  C°°«™"  ^"  .""""S^ 
the  Oorpa  to  poUce  our  waterfront  to  detect 
iTd  p?^nt,  ind  in  certain  Instance.  prc«- 
"m  tho«,  who  deliberately  W"""""  " '" 
problem  of  Illegal  deposits  In  New  -York  H«- 
bor.  Thla  approach  can  cope  prtmarllj  with 
"r  problem  M  It  la  cauaed  by  waterfront 
cone&uctlon  work,  where  the  eource  la  apeelt- 
t^^iatnaa^  and  definite  evlden«  o«i 
be  <*taln.d  on  actual  violation.  The  pro- 
gram, however,  cannot  deal  •■'«""'J  «J? 
STwldeepread  problem  of  •»"'>°''»^^"*2 
Ind  rtructuree.  ot  thoee  In  a  -frtou.  .»"  « 
disrepair,  which,  on  a  d.y-to-d^  b»^,  con- 
stltuw  the  major  cause  of  harbor  debris  that 
SSi  lU  way  into  harbor  waten  unnotlc«l 
and  unldentlfiahle  as  to  source. 

Thus,  for  beauty,  for  sstety  "d  »■*!?": 
late  waterfront  reclamation,  the  New  Tork 
gJLiber  of  commerce  Joined  two-  wl^ 
^STport  of  New  Tork  Authority  "  IhlUate 
a  Port'wlde  effort  to  have  the  UB  Army 
Englneen.  Investigate  the  problem  °' «"»«'" 
Suilng  drift  and  dehrla  In  New  York  Bar- 
boT^ls  program  wa.  aucceMlally  launchrf 
altS>  wl^h^VS,<hu.l.sUc  help  of  the  fo|^ 
Smator.  and  17  members  of  the  Housetrom 
Siw  York  and  New  Jer«!y  and  tbe  wh^e- 
hiarted  support  of  the  two  Slates,  and  vir- 
tually every  municipality,  chamber  of  "»- 
merce.  and  civic  and  trade  association  In  the 
Port  District.  .    ^^ 

in  ...enoe.  we  have  "^W"^  "»'^ 
Corns  ot  Engineers  be  empowered  to  chug* 
tte^toc^^thelr  current  <!'«' «=;°;7i^^ 
gram,  thus.  It  was  vUuallMd  that  the  Army 
S^  of  merely  picking  up  a""*"  "* 
Sibris  thst  had  found  its  way  Into  th«  P""  ' 
Mvlgable  wat«rs,  would  he  |U>1.  to  .tt«k 
"d  remove  the  «nirce.  of  tbla  'iMard--the 
Sie.  of  dereUct,  rotting  '"1^^'^°^ 
plere  and   boats  and  bargee   tbat  Una   our 

waterfront.  _„„__,    .„thorl»ed    the 

In  that  year,  Congreas  •"tnoriaea  "■» 
Army  Engineer,  to  undertake  «  ""^'^  "^' 
foaslbUlty  ot  esubllahlng  auch  a  Federal 
p^am  on  a  conUnulng  baala.  and  appro- 
brtited  W5.000  to  carry  out  thU  lnv««lga- 
ttoS  The  tocu.  ws.  to  correct  the  current 
situation  and  recommend  legUUtlon  to  pre- 
vent thla  from  occurring  •*»>"■_.  .  _._, 

The  Office  ot  the  New  York  Dlatelct  Enp- 
neer  formally  commenced  Ka  ""^I  "t?" 
Tork  Harbor  Waterfront  Cleanup  and  "ebru 
control  with  a  public  ^«f' "«  °°  'f!f?„'L 
1»«4.  held  in  the  Oreat  Hall  of  the  Nrw  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  The  public  bearing 
was  weU  attended  by  repreoentaUvee  c*  pnc- 
tloally  every  area  and  Interest  o<  the  hartxir. 
There  waa  unanlmoua  agreement  among  all 
who  testified  on  tbe  need  tor  a  '•d""!- 
flnanced  program  to  clean  up  the  Port's 
blighted  waterfront. 

The  Army  Knglw«.  have  been  Intensely 
involved  In  thU  study  Mnoe  that  time,    we 
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und«nc&nd  th*t  tb*  r«poft  Ii  n«»rtog  com- 
pletioD  by  th»  •*««  o*  «*•  Kww  Tork  Dirtrtct 
Bnglneeff.  Howwver.  twcauae  ot  lt«  oom- 
pl«ltl«B.  prec«lent-wtting  UAUire.  and  n«- 
Xloool  Impllcmtlon*.  the  drfctt  report  wlU 
h»v«  to  l)«  given  mt«n«l7e  review  by  numer- 
ou»  «cb«lon«  of  tbe  Department  of  tb«  Army. 
B  requirement  wtilcb  will  deUy  lt«  b«ln« 
m&de  public.  We  b«l  hoped  tJiAt  th«  report 
woiiM  be  made  public  by  the  end  at  tbU  year 
uua  re«»y  ror  Oongre«lonAl  »uUiorla*Uoo 
m  19«7.  We  have  rewntly  le*me<l.  bowtrrer, 
that  ti»  Corpe  baa  been  rurther  delayed  and 
tbAt  rtaulta  wlU  not  be  eamounoed  until  next 
Bprtng  at  the  earlleeU  Conaequuntly.  U  la 
onJlktiy  that  OongreMlonal  autbortaatton 
wlU  be  poaalbia  untU  1W18.  wllb  Initial  ap- 
proprlatlona  to  commence  th«  work  not 
fortboomlng  until  al  least  a  year  Uter. 

Although  delayed,  I  believe  that  we  are 
on  the  threahold  of  one  of  the  moet  escltln« 
■JDd  regionally  Important  "  urban -renewal"— 
or  -Port  renewal"— type  opportunltlee  ever 
offered  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Harbor 
and  Ita  waterfront.  U  the  Corpe"  report  la 
faTorable,  aa  we  have  every  hope  that  It  will 
be  we  will  have  before  ua  a  program  which 
promlMa  our  Port  DlatrJct  the  rejuvenation 
^jjgf  beautlficaWon  of  our  waterfront  for  In- 
dlUBtrtal,  realdentlal,  oommexclal.  transporta- 
tion and  recreauonfcl  u»ea.  a  program  which 
simply  cannot  be  accompllahed  without  the 
know-how  of  the  Army  Engineers,  and  the 
fluandal  reeourcea  of  the  Pederal  Oov»n- 
ment.  We  reallM  that  the  opportunity  wUI 
not  bo  without  challengee  and  local  respOD- 
aibllltlea  In  the  form  of  local  oooperatlon. 
Tti«  first  order  of  buatneaa  will  be  to  urge 
the  Army  Engineers  to  conclude  their  report 
tX  the  earlleat  poaelble  date.  The  next  etepe 
will  be  the  obtaining  of  prompt  Oongrea- 
■lanal  autbortiaUon  followed  by  sUwable 
apprtipriatlona  with  which  to  get  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Corpe  started.  Undoubtedly, 
cioee  working  relationjihlps  will  have  to  he 
MtabUahed  with  our  Port  Enatrtct  waterfront 
oomm.nnltlee  to  urgrf  their  prompt  and  oo«n- 
plete  fulfillment  of  their  financial  and  legal 
requirements  for  local  cooperation. 

We  have  a  long  and  complicated  taak  he- 
fore  UB.  but  with  yooir  help,  and  that  of  our 
two  Statea.  the  City  of  New  York  and  other 
Pen  oommunltlea.  The  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  and  marine,  trade  and  dvll  aaao- 
daUons.  we  believe  the  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey Harbor  will  continue  not  only  aa  the 
freatcat  and  most  Important  Id  the  United 
Btatee.  but  we  can  make  It  the  finest,  clean- 
eat  and  meet  attractive. 


Usdaay  Boben.  who  died  laat  SuimUt  tn 
MUwaukee.  spent  hla  Joumatlatle  oarecr  on 
Tfie  Jdiltpaiikte  Journal,  retiring  as  lU  editor 
on  January  1.  That  career  was  a  tribute  to 
hla  own  abilltlee  and  a  commentary  on  the 
traditions  of  the  great  newspaper  that  he 
led.  He  vme  one  of  a  group  of  news  and  edi- 
torial executives  from  which  the  MUwaukee 
paper  baa  drawn  Ita  leadership  for  years. 

To  find  the  genlua  and  talent  attuned  to 
the,  paper's  traditions  of  Independence  and 
obJecUvlty  it  haa  seldom  had  to  go  beyond 
the  ilmlta  of  its  own  news  and  editorial 
roocna.  Generally,  it  haa  found  no  other 
school  tn  which  newspaper  talent  as  well 
suited  to  the  JoumMl'a  requlrementa  oould 
be  found. 

Hoben's  40-year  career  on  the  Journal  aaw 
profound  changea  in  the  world.  Id  America 
and  in  the  region  which  the  JourtuU  baa 
served.  The  paper  and  Its  editors  movad 
with  the  tlmea  and  changed  policies,  method! 
and  equipment  to  keep  up  with  them,  but  Ita 
prtnclples  have  remained  constant.  The 
poature  of  stem  and  unbending  Independ- 
enoe  well  suited  Hoben's  own  character  and 
Impulse.  In  the  integrity  of  the  Journal. 
Hotoen  and  the  newspaper's  four  other  great 
editors,  have  a  fitting  memorial.  No  ixofea- 
slooal  newapafMrman  could  wish  for  a  better 
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A  m^  Memorial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER  , 

0»    WISCONSIN 

a  TH«  HOUBI  OF  REPRISEirrA'nVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 
Mr.  STKIOER  of  Wiacoiuln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  pajialng  of  Lindsay 
Hoben  of  the  MUwaukee  Journal.  WlJi- 
oonain  hss  lost  more  than  a  great  cltl2en 
and  a  great  leader.  Wisconsin  has  lost 
40  years  of  distinguished  experience  on 
her  largest  newspaper.  Wisconsin  will 
miss  one  of  its  leading  citizens. 
The  Washington  Post  on  Its  editorial 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORT 

or  lUJitois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBBSBNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 19S7 
Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  convening  of  this  »Oth  Congress,  we 
slip  another  notch  behind  the  executive 
branch  In  our  ability  to  cope  effectively 
with  the  complexities  of  modem  govern- 
ment. Every  Member  of  this  body  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  much-pubUclxed  Infor- 
mation explosion  which  confronts  us 
dally.  Congressmen  see  It  In  Its  most 
unappetizing  form — paperwork.  Infor- 
mation comes  to  us  in  reports,  books, 
periodicals,  specifications,  letters,  mem- 
oranda, all  of  which  must  be  screened, 
digested  and  filed  for  future  reference. 
This  Is  Information  on  current  legisla- 
tion, future  legislation,  national  Issues, 
local  Issues,  world  problems — almost 
anything  and  everything  Imaginable. 
And  perhaps  the  most  discouraging 
thing  of  all  la  that  much  of  It  Is  useful 
tnformatlao — most  of  which  we  cannot 
use.  It  Is  not  that  we  do  not  want  to 
use  it;  the  problem  Is  that  we  do  not 
have  the  capability  for  using  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  executive 
branch  has  long  recognized  the  utility  of 
an  automatic  data  processing — ADP — 
c^wfalllty  for  solving  its  own  Informa- 
tion handling  problems.  The  number 
of  electronic  computers  and  punch  card 
units  In  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Qovemment  has  risen  from  90  in 
1958  to  a  projected  2.2S2  for  fiscal  1967 


Yet  despite  the  vast  Information  han- 
dling capability  which  now  exists  tn  the 
executive  branch— and  the  Impressive 
capability  which  Is  also  found  In  the 
business  community — Congress  contin- 
ues to  plod  its  way  through  the  20th 
century  without  the  advantage  of  these 
management  techniques.  A  manage- 
ment study  of  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc..  re- 
veals that  "the  use  of  high-speed  com- 
puters to  facUltate  the  work  of  Congress 
and  its  committees  Is  almost  nonexist- 
ent." The  Little  report  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  very  nature  of  Congress'  work 
"caUs  for  flexible  manipulation  of 
massive  data  into  many  different  ar- 
rangements for  many  different  ptjrposes. 
Only  with  large-scale  computers  can  this 
be  done  thoroughly  and  economically." 

At  a  time  when  we  are  concerned  with 
the  Inroads  being  made  by  the  executive 
Into  the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative 
branch,  we  clearly  have  done  little  to 
equip  ourselves  to  meet  our  own  space 
age  responsibilities. 

To  give  Congress  the  kind  of  timely, 
accurate,  complete  and  relevant  Informa- 
tion which  it  must  have  to  render  the 
decisions  required  of  it.  I  Introduced  a' 
measure  late  In  the  second  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  to  authorise  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  make  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment 
and  techniques  in  th»  performance  of 
Its  functions  In  support  of  the  Congress. 
This  was  the  first  such  bill,  applying 
ADP  techniques  directly  to  the  work  ot 
the  Confess,  introduced  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  Today,  I  reintro- 
duce that  bill,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  In  this  effort  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Exlkhbosk.  Mr.  Ktrnm- 
MAit,  Mr.  McOAScMr.  MoocRUo,  and 
Mr.  MoRTOii.  »■ 

The  basic  intention  of  the  bin  Intro- 
duced here  today  Is  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  an  IdenOfled  capability,  based 
on  automatic  data  processing  devices  and 
procedures,  to  retrieve  selected  informa- 
tion that  Is  of  priority  value  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  committees.  By  amending  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
specific  responstbUlty  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  a  capability  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  The 
Legislative  Reference  Sendee  tradition- 
ally has  provided  invaluable  support  to 
the  Congress  In  all  types  of  research.  It 
Is  the  arm  of  the  Congress  that  is  capable 
of  furnishing  independent,  professional 
research  and  counseling  support  upon 
demand. 

Although  flexibility  In  the  deUneaUon 
of  the  congressional  support  facility  is 
reflected  In  the  wording  of  the  measure 
introduced,  certain  exemplary  applica- 
tions wherein  automatic  data  processing 
can  benefit  the  Congress  in  the  imme- 
diate future  Include  the  following: 

First.  Pederal  budgetary  data.  A  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  treats 
the  dealrablUly  of  providing  access  to 
agency  budget  data.    Emphasis  Is  placed 
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branch  for  fiscal  1967  Is  estimated  to  be 


tlon     techniques.      The     feasibility     of 
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oonslderaUons  need  to  be  worked  out. 
Certainly  the  Ccmgress  would  welcome 
all  possible  technological  asslsUnce  In 
dealing  with  this  type  of  data.  Also,  the 
congressional  budgetary  «»'«*  P';°^' 
as  influenced  by  the  decUion  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  the  plannlng-program- 
Ing-budgetlng  system  throughout  toe 
execuUve  branch,  might  weU  be  aided  by 
the  use  of  ADP-orlented  systems. 

Second.  Legislative  history  of  biUs. 
Also  featured  as  a  recommendation  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress;  .this  item  requires  the  col- 
lection, formating,  and  maintenance  on 
a  current  basis  of  key  Information  re- 
lated to  each  pubUo  bill  or  bills  under 
consideration.  Included  In  this  legisla- 
tive history  would  be  similar  relevant 
proposals  previously  Introduced  or  con- 
sidered, -nie  ability  to  respond  to  con- 
gressional demands  for  Information  con- 
cerning legislation  Identical  or  simUar 
In  nature,  tn  either  chamber,  also  might 
be  provided.  It  Is  recognized  that  addi- 
tional staff  ellort  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islative Reference  Service  would  be  re- 
quired, but  the  beneflU  to  be  derived 
fully  warrant  such  a  step. 

Third  Digest  of  public  general  bills 
and  selected  references.  This  document, 
well  known  and  much  used  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Is  Issued  biweekly 
throughout  the  session  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  and  features  use- 
ful synoptic  Infonnatlon  on  bills  and 
reaolutlons  Introduced  in  the  Congress. 
By  utilizing  automatic  dato  processing, 
the  time  between  the  Introduction  of  the 
bill  by  Its  sponsor  and  its  appearance  In 
this  document  oould  be  decreased  slg- 
niflcantly.  In  addition,  the  machlneable 
data  base  contsilnlng  the  synopses  and 
key  index  descriptors  would  be  available 
at  all  times  to  help  answer  congressional 
requests  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  since  certain  elements  of 
information  for  this  Item  and  the  legis- 
lative history  U  bills  would  be  the  same, 
an  Integrated  file  on  magnetic  tape 
would  be  possible.  The  value  of  ADP  In 
Indexing,  storing,  and  retrieving  this 
vital  Infonnatlon  which  Is  needed  by  the 
decisionmaker  time  and  again  cannot  be 
overstated. 

Ptourth.  Repoaltory  of  data  In  ma- 
chine-readable form.  The  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  selected  dau  rang- 
ing from  fiscal,  as  described  earlier,  to 

legal ^for  example,  the  United  States 

Code — to  economic  sUUstlcs  In  machine- 
able  form  for  use  by  the  Congress  oould 
be  very  useful.  Procedures  for  acquiring 
and  In  socoe  cases  converting  the  data, 
largely  held~by  other  Pederal  organiza- 
tions, would  have  to  be  defined.  And  ot 
course,  criteria  governing  types  of  data 
require  and  accessibility  controU  also 
would  be  required. 

I  have  enumerated  only  four  possible 
priority  areas  In  which  automaUc  data 
processing  oould  be  utUlzed  In  assisting 
the  Congressman  In  performing  the 
myriad  tasks  of  his  ofBce.  However,  the 
deflnlUon  of  Congress'  needs  for  sup- 
port—both eoUectlve  and  individual— do 
not  end  with  the  examples  which  I  dis- 
cussed eau-ller.  Applications  Involving 
the  use  ot  ADP  are  many:  current  in- 
formaUon  on  Issues  up  for  vote,  postvot* 


analytical  Infonnatlon,  an  automatedbi- 
dex  of  congressional  documents,  lobbyist 
acUvlty  Information,  histories  ofoom- 
mlttee  action,  Infonnatlon  of  Federal 
contract  awards,  and  on  and  on. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  providing  Con- 
gress with  a  computer-oriented  Informa- 
tion system  cannot  be  foretold  complete- 
ly by  any  expert  or  soothsayer,  but  there 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  creaUon 
of  such  a  facility  wUl  have,  a  measurable 
beneficial  effect  upon  this  body.  Auto- 
matic data  processing  Is  an  instrument 
hfelpful  In  the  storage  and  processing  of 
Infonnatlon  that  Is  useful  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  The  prerogative  aa  to 
how  it  Is  used,  where  and  when  It  Is 
appUed— in  other  words  the  Judgmental 
decisionmaking  function  that  Is  the 
essence  of  our  existence — these  remain 
with  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  future  of  the 
United  States  resides  in  the  efficacy  of 
Its  decisionmakers,  whose  Judgments  are 
rendered  with  perspective  and  knowledge. 
Let  us  take  that  first,  critical  step  for- 
ward by  providing  ourselves  with  the 
capability  that  Is  possible  through  the 
great  achievements  of  American  creativ- 
ity and  Industry. 


tain  that  I  apeak  for  every  man  and 
woman  who  has  known  him  In  this  body 
when  I  beseech  a  close  association  In 
the  works  he  and  we  shall  do  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  wish  for  him  good 
health  and  happiness  forever. 

There  follows  the  resolution  adopted 
on  January  3.  1967.  by  the  Nash  County. 
NC.  Board  of  Commissioners,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Rocky  Mount.  N.C..  Eve- 
ning Telegram,  on  January  4 : 

NUV  COOI«TT  BOAMHa  BMOionoK  ApeuDDS 
HaSOUI   D.   OOOI.XT 

VtMrmLlM. — A  reaolutlon  exprsaBt&g  grmtl- 
tude  to  Harold  D.  OooHy.  >  Sa-Te»r  »et«r«n 
In  CongnM,  was  adopted  by  tlie  Nasb 
OouDty  Board  of  OommHslooers  TiuKlsy 
during  the  monthly  meeting. 

Board  member  Fred  Harris  of  HaahvUle 
preaentwi  the  reeoluOon  which  eipreued 
everlasUng  graUtude  to  Oooley  lor  the  'mag- 
nlttcent  contrlbuUona"  which  be  made  to 
people  everywhere  during  hl«  yean  In  Con- 
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HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 


IN  THE  HOtJBE  OT  KEPKESKHTA'TIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10. 1987 
Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House.  I  place  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoai)  on  this  first  day 
of  the  90th  Congress  one  of  the  finest 
tributes  ever  paid  to  a  man  in  public  life 
by  the  people  he  loved  and  served. 

This  man  is  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley. 
who  for  32  years  represented  in  this 
House  what  Is  now  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional DUtrict  of  North  Carolina. 

The  tribute  Is  paid  by  the  people  of 
his  home  county  of  Nash,  as  splendidly 
voiced  by  the  county  board  of  commis- 
sioners. ^  .,....» 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  long  have  felt  that 
the  greatest  opportunity  that  oould 
come  to  me.  to  serve  my  fellow  man. 
would  be  to  succeed  to  the  chalrmarahlp 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
In  many  ways  this  Is  the  greatest  com- 
mittee In  the  Congress,  for  Its  mission 
In  the  past  and  Its  challenge  in  the 
future  Is  foremost  to  bring  equity  and 
Justice  to  the  farm  families  ot  America 
whose  contribution  to  our  Nation  Is  the 
greatest  by  far  and  whose  rewards  In 
our  free  enterprise  system  historically 
have  been  the  smallest. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  want  to 
succeed  to  this  chairmanship.  In  the 
way  this  responsibility  now  comes  to  me. 
I  deplore  the  departure  of  Harold  D. 
Cooley  from  this  Congress.  I  love  him 
as  a  brother  I  esteem  him  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  time.    I  am  cer- 


Oooley  wae  defeated  In  the  Kovember  elec- 
tion by  Bocty  Mount  builneaeman  and  Ee- 
pubUcan   Jim   Gardner. 

The  lollowlng  reeolutlon  wa»  adopted  by 
the  Nash  Oounty  Commlasionera : 

"X^  the  dtueos  of  Naab  Oounty.  North 
CaioUna.  Onlted  SUtea  of  America  and  the 
world: 

"Whereae  Honorable  Harold  D.  Oooley  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congree- 
■loixal  DUtnct  on  July  7.  IBS*,  to  the  Con- 
gnas  ot  the  United  SUtoa;  and  that  be  be- 
came  the   Bret  Member  In    10«  yeare  from 
North  Carolina  of  the  powerful  Home  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture;  that  at  the  Ume  he 
became  a  Member  of  the  Oongreea.  agricul- 
ture throughout  the  Nation  was  the  victim 
of   the   great   Depreeelon:    that  many   (arm 
(amlUes  had  experienced  forwaoeure  of  the 
mortgage  on   their  boroee   and   mliuona  o( 
people  were  walking  the  etreeti  ot  America 
hungry  and  without  loba;  that  a  large  seg- 
ment ot  our  popuUUon  waa  lll-houaed.  Ul- 
fed  and  Ul-clothed:    that  the  prices  which 
rarmerv  were  receiving  tor  their  commodl- 
Uea  were  wholly  Inadequate  to  meet  the  U»- 
ing  exponaee  ot   the   people   Involved:    that 
Hmiorable  Harold  D  Oooley  fully  aenaed  and 
apprwaated   the   plight   of   our    peop^   and 
immediately  Joined  with  Preeldent  FranXlln 
D   Rooeevelt  and  other  leadera  In  Congroaa 
in  trying  to  diacover  waya  and  means  to  re- 
lieve  the   tragic   oondlUona   of   the   farmer 
and  the  working  man:  that  In  thu  hour  of 
great  need.  Honorable  Harold  D  Oooley  rep- 
?eaented  ua  with  dleUncOon  and  honor  that 
hU  efforte  on  behalf  of  the  farmer,  cannot 
IM  eatlmated  In  dollara  alone:   that  happl- 
neaa  health  and  spiritual  advanoemant  have 
aU  mured  to  the  benelll  of  our  P»p!*  '° 
larger  measure  becauae  of  better  and  higher 
Uvlng  .tandarda  resulting  directly  from  m- 
creaM^d  mcome  to  farmer,  under  tte  Demo- 
craoc  Farm  Program;  that  Honorable  Harold 
D  Oooley  grew  up  with  thU  Program  and  hai 
nurtured  and  helped  to  Improve  It. 

■And  whereui  Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley 
baa  eiempUBed  the  qualltlea  of  Integrity, 
character  and  devotion  to  duty:  that  he  haa 
made  known  hU  view,  and  opinion,  on  many 
.ublecu;  that  be  waa  a  .tateunan.  a  man  of 
poaitlve  action  aftn-  a.  well  a.  befoM  the 
ilectlon:  that  on  many  occaalon.  he  h« 
demonatrated  great  moral  courage:  that  he 
haa  Informed  hlmaeU  on  pubUc  affair,  far 
beyond  the  Kope  of  agriculture:  that  he 
acquainted  hlmMlt  not  only  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  hour  but  with  the  domanda 
3f  the  future:  that  ba  Tl.lt«l  other  P«r^  <» 
the  earth  to  Inform  hlmaelf  of  bow  other 
neople  lived;  bow  our  foreign  aid  pro^am 
5raa  being  admlnl.tered  abroad  and  above 
all  to  learn  flr«  hand  how  our  tax  dollara 
were  being  ua«l  to  leeaen  world  tension, 
whether  they  w«e  b«lng  apMit  wisely  tor  tha 
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bflnafit  of  mankind  ftad  In  accordanoe  with 
tlM  noble  purpOMt  In  the  bearta  oi  tba 
Aznarlcan  people  which  prompted  and  fo»- 
tend  tbe  prlDdple  ot  rendering  aid  to  UO* 
oppnaaed  and  war  ravaged  people  In  foreign 


"And  whenaa  Bononbla  Harold  D.  Cooler 
■inoerely  beUerea  that  tbe  United  Statea  Oor- 
munent  kbould  protect  erary  dtlsen  at  home 
and  abroad  and  that  any  government  that 
will  not  defend  tta  defenders  and  protect  Ita 
protectora  la  a  diagrace  to  tbe  map  of  the 
world. 

"And  whereaa  Honorable  Harold  D.  C00I07 
believes  In  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  and  la  opposed  to  the  forced  mlxLa(  of 
tbe  races  In  the  public  schools  of  our  State. 

"And  whereas  Honorable  H&rold  D.  Cooley. 
In  his  thirty-two  years  In  Congreea.  ably  rep- 
resented the  people  of  his  District  hla  State, 
the  Nation  and  the  World  and  in  hla  repre- 
sentation manifested  the  grandest  coobtna* 
tion  of  heart,  conscience  and  brain. 

"And  wbareaa  the  people  of  our  County. 
CoDgreaalonal  DUtrtct.  State.  Nation,  and  the 
World  should  be  grateful  to  HODOrable  Harold 
D.  Cooley  for  the  splendid  eervlcea  which  he 
has  rendered  and  that  this  consensus  should 
be  officially  recorded. 

"And  whereas  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
mlaaloners  of  Kasih  County  wlab  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  sincere  appreci- 
ation to  Honorable  Harold  D.  Cooley  for  the 
■Ignlfloant  contrlbutlona  which  he  has  made 
to  manUnd. 

"And  where**  tbe  Board  of  County  Com- 
mlaalaoers  firmly  believe  that  when  we  oeaae 
to  honor  great  men.  we  cease  to  build  great 
men  and,  ttaerafore.  deem  It  appropriate  tJut, 
wa,  the  undersigned  Coaunlasloners  should 
make  known  to  the  World,  our  appreciation 
fOT  the  semcaa  r«ndet«d  by  BoDorable 
Harold  D.  Cooley. 

"Therefore,  be  It  rvaolved : 

"Tlkat  tta*  Board  of  County  Commlsslonen 
otf  Ifaah  County,  tn  regular  meeting,  a**«n- 
bled  OD  Tuesday.  January  I.  1M7.  do  evpr«*s 
*  to  Hoaorabl*  Harold  D.  Cooley  our  everlast- 
Ing  gratitude  tor  tbe  msgniflcent  contrtbu- 
tlon*  which  be  has  made  In  his  generatlOQ 
and  tn  theae  troubled  tlmee  to  the  welfare 
of  the  farmer*,  the  working  man.  tbe  bual- 
neasman,  manstgement,  mcsnben  of  tlie 
Armed  Force*  and  people  everywhere  of  both 
high  and  low  **tata.'' 


H*w  B^nductlons:  11"  z  14"  Color  Se- 
^roduttiona:  Jan  Staen,  The  Danctng  Couple; 
Xdward  Hlcka,  The  Cornell  farm;  Nicola*  de 
LargllllAre,  ffliaabeth  Throckynorton :  Neroc- 
elo  dftXandl.  Portrait  0/  a  Lady;  Veroneee, 
Aebecc*  at  the  Well:  Sargent.  Street  in 
Veniee;  Braque.  StiU  Life:  Le  Jour:  Ouardl. 
Krminim  and  the  Shepherds.  364  each. 
Uall  orders  under  11.00,  add  2S*  handling 
charge. 

Badlo  Ploture  at  the  Week:  A  HUtory  of 
Wettem  Painting  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
third  Radio  Ploture  of  the  Week  series  to  be 
broadcast  OTer  Station  WaUS  during  the 
intermissions  of  the  Sunday  evening  con- 
cert*. Twenty  National  Oallery  paintings, 
ranging  from  the  era  of  Ducclo  to  that  of 
Plcaaso,  will  be  discussed  In  chronological 
•equence  from  February  5  through  June  IS. 
By  ordering  oolor  reproductions,  suitable  for 
framing,  listeners  can  follow  tbe  course  at 
home.  The  reproductions,  on  11"  ilV'  heavy 
paper,  come  with  printed  rteumA*  at  tbe 
broadcast*  in  a  portfolio  cover. 

To  subecrlbe  send  your  name  and  address 
to  Badlo  Picture  of  the  Week,  National  Oal- 
lery of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.  306AS.  Orders 
are  taken  only  for  the  c<Knplet«  set  of  twenty. 
•6-60  postpaid;  checks  payable  to  V.OJL  Pub- 
lications Fund. 

FUm:  The  American  Vision  will  be  shown 
In  the  audltorliun  on  Saturdays  at  3:15  pjn. 

The  Gallery  will  be  closed  New  Tear's  Day. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  month,  the  Oallery 
wlU  be  open  on  weekdays  from   10  ajn.  to 

6  pjn.  and  on  Sunday*  from  3  p.m.  to  10  pjn. 
Tbe  cafeteria  1*  open  on  weekdays  from  11 
ajs.  to  4  pjn.  and  on  Sundays  from  4  pjn.  to 

7  pjn. 

Tot  tour*,  lecture*,  and  oonesrt*,  ••*  Inside 


HatfMal  Gdkry  cf  Alt  Oln^ 


Oallery  9S.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  U:pO 
and  3:00:  Bunday.  3:30  and  6:00. 

TOur  of  the  Week:  Rococo  Sculpture.  Ro- 
tunda. Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1:00;  Sun- 
day. 3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  OoUectloa.  Ro- 
tunda, Uonday  through  Saturday,  11:00  and 
3:00;  Sunday,  5:00. 

Sunday  Lecture:  Children's  Drawing*  as  a 
Ueaaure  of  Intellectual  Maturity.  Quest 
Speaker:  Dale  Harris,  Professor  of  Psycbol- 
c^y,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Univer- 
sity Park.     Lecture  Hall.  4:00. 

Sunday  Concert:  Tbe  lA>ntgocnary  Kneem- 
ble  with  Svelyn  Swarthout,  Pianist.  Xaat 
Oarden  Ooort,  8:00. 

MOMDAT.    jajruasT     sa,    nnoim    sumAT, 
jaNuaar  ■• 

'Painting  of  tbe  Week:  Kakln*.  r^ie  Big' 
ten  Brothera  Racing  (Olft  of  Ur.  and  Ura. 
Comellu*  Vanderbllt  Whitney),  Oallery  67. 
Tue*day  through  Saturday.  13:00  and  3:00; 
Sunday,  3:80  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  tbe  Week:  WfMeteenth-Century 
Sculpture.  Rotunda.  Tueoday  through  Sat- 
urday,  1:00;  Sunday,  3:30. 

Tour:  /rUroductton  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday.  11:00 
and  3:00;  Sunday,  3:00. 

Sunday  Lecture :  7*he  Development  of 
English  JZococo  in  Interion  and  Fumtture. 
Ouest  speaker:  Helena  Hayward,  lecturer, 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  Lec- 
ture HaU  4:00. 

Sunday  Concert:  Sequetra  Ooata,  Pianist. 
East  Oarden  Court,  8 :  00. 


EXTKNBION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

ov  FnnvsTi/Tiuru 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVK 

Tue$day,  Januart  10, 19$7 

ICr.  FULTON  of  PexmsylvanU.  Mr. 
BueiLker,  under  le«ve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoftD,  I  include  tbe  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  Na- 
tional Oallery  of  Art: 

NATiOKax.  Qaixot  or  Aar — CaLsmtu  or 
Evnrr*.  JAjraucr  1967 

Collections:  Paintings  and  sculpture  from 
the  Andrew  Mellon.  Samuel  H.  Krees, 
Wldenar.  and  Chester  Dale  Collections, 
AmM-lcan  primitive  paintings  from  the  Col- 
lection of  Edgar  WUllam  and  Bemlce  Chrys- 
ler Oarblsch,  with  gifts  from  other  donors, 
ere  on  the  m&ln  floor.  Kres*  Renalaeance 
Bronsea  and  Widensr  DecosatlTe  Art*  are  on 
the  ground  floor. 

^Mclai  Loan:  Sixty-eight  French  paint- 
ings from  the  private  cx>llectlon  of  Mr.  and 
Mre.  Paul  Mellon  are  exhibited  In  OaUerlea 
OB  through  73. 
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MomiaT,  jaJnrsaT  a.  thkough  mimaT. 

jawrrasT  • 
•Painting  of  the  Week;  Rotttoelt.  The 
AdoraUon  of  the  Magi  (Andrew  Mellon  Col- 
lection), Oallery  7,  Tueeday  through  Satur- 
day, 13:00  and  3:00;  Simday,  3:30  and  6:00. 
Tour  of  the  Week:  Medieval  and  Early 
Renaissance  Scul  pture.  Rotunda,  Tuesday 
through   Saturday,   1:00;    Sunday.  3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  tbe  Ot^ectlon. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday.  11:00 
and  8:00;  Sunday,  5:00. 

Sunday  Lecture :  Mathematle*  in  Art, 
Ouest  Speaker:  Duncan  R.  Stuart.  Professor 
of  Design,  North  CaroUn*  Stat*  University, 
Raldgh.     Lecture  HaU.  4:00. 

Sunday  Concert:  HaUonal  Oallsry  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Balss,  Conductor.  East  Oar- 
den Court,  8:00. 

MOimaT,  JANVaaT  *,  monoH  buwdat, 
jAKVaar  la 
*Palnttngof  the  Week:  VermMT.    A  Wom- 
an Welfl^ilng  Oold  (Wldener  Collection) ,  Oal- 
lery 44.  Tueeday  through  8aturday,^a:00  and 
3:00;  Sunday.  3:30  and  0:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week:  Late  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Sculpture.  Rotunda,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  1:00;  Sunday.  3:80. 

Tcnir :  Introduction  to  the  OoUectlon.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00  and 
3:00;  Sunday.  5:00. 

Bunday  Lecture:  Biology  In  Art.  Oiiert 
Speaker:  David  O.  Barry,  Associate  Director, 
Commission  on  Undergradtiate  Educatlcm  In 
the  Biological  Sciences,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
Lecture  BaU.  4:00. 

Sunday  Concert:  Thomas  Mcintosh.  Ftait- 
1st.    East  Oarden  Court.  8:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Oallery'a  educa- 
tion services  should  be  addressed  to  the  Edu- 
cational CMDce,  737-4315.  extension  373. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talk*  by 
members  of  the  National  Oallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WOMB-AM  (670)  and 
FM  (10S.A). 

MOmAT,    JAKVAST    IS.    THSOOOH    SUmUT. 

JamraaT  as 
•^^tlng  at  tlM  Week:   Petrua  Ohrlstua. 
Tife*  ItatiTlty    (Andrvw  MeUoo   OoUeotloo), 


*11"  X  14"  reproduction*  with  text*  for 
aale  thla  week— 1S«  each.  (If  mailed,  81.00 
f<»r  4;  order*  tindsr  81.00.  Uf  each,  plu*  W4 
hftnriiiwg  charge.) 


H«p«  r*r  1M7 


EXTDTSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TXWNaSBSB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaf,  January  10. 1967 

Mr.  QTTHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  It  la  appropriate  at  this  time  to  In- 
sert In  the  Rjtcou)  two  editorials  which 
appeared  on  the  Ist  of  January  In  east 
Tennessee  newspapers,  reviewing  1966 
and  voicing  their  hopes  for  1967. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  here  echo  the 
aspirations  of  the  Bristol  Herald 
Courier — 

That  IMrr  can  b*  a  year  which  gives  re- 
newed strength  to  all  of  us.  to  all  our  Insti- 
tutions and  to  aU  our  programs  of  growth 
and  I 


Aiul  we  all  join  tn  the  New  Tear's  res- 
olution of  the  Knoxvflle  News-Sen  - 
tlnel— 

Tliat  we  go  straight  down  the  line  to  clean 
up  this  mees  (Viet  Nam)  honorably  and  ef- 
fectively, that  we  will  behave  as  Americans 
always  have  behaved  In  crucial  times — 
straightforwardly,  sensibly  and  wholly  In  tbe 
best  Interest  of  our  Country  and  the  men 
who  fight  in  It*  behalf  aeroe*  the  see*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. Include  these  two  editorials  In  their 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  : 
(From  the  Bristol  (Tenn.-Va.)  Herald 
Courier) 
What  Most  Bb  DoksT 
A  new  year  tradlttonaUy  bring*  with  It 
n«w  problem*  requiring  new  soltittons.    In 


ibU  rwpect  19VT  undoubtedly  wUl  b*  equal 

to  Its  predeceaeor*. 

But  It  ha*  become  Increasingly  evident 
tii»t  1967  also  m\i*t  be  a  year  in  which  solu- 
tions are  sought.  If  not  found,  for  the  prob- 
lems of  19M  and  IM6  and  lOM,  and  even 
before  that.  For  thee*  prior  years  have 
spawned  a  welter  of  "solutions"  which  are 
DOW  either  problem*  In  themselves  or  cre- 
ators   of    residual    problem*    begging    for 


The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  one  example.  The 
"war  on  poverty"  Is  another.  Urban  renewal, 
here  at  home  is  yet  another. 

All  have  several  things  In  conmion.  They 
are  costly  In  terms  of  manpower  and  money. 
AU  have  been  advanced  as  "solutions."  AU 
have  been  factors  In  Increased  Inflation 
which    la    StiU    another    problem.     And    aU 


Hie  more  years  there  are  In  *  Uf  etlmf  the 
faater  they  eeem  to  paa*.  But  not  as  faat 
for  those  who  are  here  to  read  thl*  editorial 
a*  for  some  of  our  best  young  Americans  who 
never  got  to  see  the  year  out. 

The  overriding  fact  of  1906  was  tbe  war 
Ld  Vietnam,  a  pall  that  hung  over  tbe  whole 
American  pwople. 

Zn  tbe  year  more  than  5000  Ami^rtcan*  dlsd 
In  Vietnam,  and  many  more  thousand*  were 
wounded,  a  few  captured. 

This  may  be  only  a  beginning.  Ttn*  bow- 
ever  the  fortunes  of  that  dlamal  war  may 
turn,  the  only  real  promise  it  bold*  1*  thst 
It  will  be  prolonged. 

What  matters  It  then,  by  comparison,  that 
both  the  U.S.  and  Ruaala  scored  notable  ad- 
vances In  space,  that  President  Charles  de 
Oaulle  evicted  NATO  from  France,  that  the 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTUfO   OF 

D07UMKNT& 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  prjvlded  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  ahall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
a*  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
port* or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congreea  shall  submit  therewith  an 
«*tlmate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tbe 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating ta  estimate*  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docimients  not  exceeding  60  page*  (VS, 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1038). 

Rssolutlons  for  printing  extra  ooplss.  whan 
presented  to  either  House,  ahall  be  refensd 
Immediately    to   tbe    Committee    on    Bouse 


promise  to  burden  the  clUaens  of  the  nation     gi^ck.  market  went  up  and  down  and  mostly      Administration  of  the  House  of  Represents 

.rill    fiti^Hitr   In    thtK    ntlW    veST    of    1Q67.  ^.. ..•..!.     n    rv,k._T'— (.J     «..    ^^Mit^     tnttt         *ivam  nr  th*  i7nm m  1  t:t JM  nn    Rlllfill  And    Admin' 


itlU  further  In  this  new  year  of  1B07. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  answers  which 
apply  equaUy  to  each  area  of  concern.  But 
there  are  some  guidelines  which  tit  one  a* 
well  OS  another. 

If  nothing  else  happen*  In  1M7,  we  hope 
our  repreaenuUvee  In  Waahlngton.  at  every 
level,  and  our  oOdals  at  home  will  at  least 
conxlder  tbe  simple  thought  that  there  are 
some  things  which  have  to  be  done  and 
others  which,  while  deeirable,  are  not  com- 
pletely necessary. 

The  coming  year  ought  to  be  a  year  In 
which  we  do  those  things  we  must  do,  set- 
Ung  aside  others  which  can  make  tt  more 
difficult  to  do  the  necessary. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  must  be  pressed,  cer- 
tainly. It  1*  working  a  serious  drain  on  the 
nation's  reaource*:  It  l*  claiming  tbe  live* 
of  thousand*  of  young  Americans;  It  Is  bog- 
ging the  nation  down  and.  In  the  bogging, 
decreasing  the  nation's  ablUty  to  fulflU  lu 
oountlees  other  obligations  at  borne  and 
abroad.  Tbe  sooner  It  ends,  with  victory  and 
honor,  the  aooner  we  can  get  on  to  other 
matters. 

To  do  this,  however,  wlU  require  sacrifices 
In  other  areas  of  endeavor. 

Can  we.  for  Instance,  continue  to  spend 
billions  In  unproductive  areas  of  the  "war 
on  poverty"  whUe  waging  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam?    We  think  not. 

Is  it  advisable  to  take  on  new  burdens  at 
home,  tn  the  creation  of  desirable  but  not 
absolutely  neceea&ry  programs,  while  paying 
our  part  of  the  greoter  burden  of  the  na- 
Uon?     We  suspect  not. 

CerUlniy  the  program*  which  are  now 
underway,  such  as  Urban  Renewal,  cannot  be 
halted.  But  they  can  be  contained.  And  It 
la  to  this  end  that  both  Brlatols  should 
work  In  tbe  year  ahead. 

This  new  year  must  be  one  of  putting  first 
things  first,  of  separating  the  necessary  from 
the  desirable.  If  more  and  more  is  piled 
atop  the  heap  already  burdening  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  breaking  point  wlU  be  even 
closer  than  It  la  today. 

Hopefully,  those  who  are  In  a  position  to 
make  the  decisions  which  have  to  be  made 
win  turn  away  from  visions,  at  least  for  a 
while,  and  be  more  attentive  to  reality.  If 
they  do,  then  1967  can  be  a  year  which  give* 
renewed  strength  to  all  of  us,  to  all  our  InsU- 
tutlona  and  to  uU  our  programs  of  growth 
and  progress. 

(From  the  KnozvUle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel] 
A  Tsaa  OoHs:  AnorBxa  Bsas 

Zip  I    Zip  I 

That  yearttOB  (oop*.  1068}  sure  took  ofl  in 
a  hurry. 


down,  or  that  U  Thant  said  he  would  quit 
the  UN  and  then  didnt — to  mention  a  few 
of  the  news  highlights  of  10867 

What  matters  It  then,  by  comparison,  that 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  won  the  National 
Football  League  championship  and  thtf  Bal- 
timore Orioles  were  first  In  the  baseball  world. 
or  that  Casslu*  Clay  held  on  to  his  tftle  a* 
the  top  nose-buater?  A  few  more  "big  deal*** 
of  the  year. 

Despite  the  economic  boom,  despite  the 
Great  Society  and  all  its  trapping,  despite 
all  the  good  things  that  came  to  so  many 
Americans  comfortably  at  home,  by  any 
honorable  standard  It  was  an  unhappy  year. 
a  war  year.  Nearly  400.000  of  our  most  de- 
sirable cltlsens  were  slogging  In  the  mud. 
sweating  in  the  monsoon,  flying  on  deadly 
missions,  pushing  through  the  Jungle— and 
some  dying  In  a  far-off  land. 

The  chronology  of  IBOfl.  for  aU  It*  other 
events,  can  be  aununed  up  In  a  word — Viet- 
nam. 

The  ouUook  for  1967?  Vietnam. 
We  offer  a  New  Tear'a  resoluUoa. 
Be  It  resolved  by  aU  Americana,  together' 
and  each  by  each,  that  In  1967  we  ahaU  con- 
duct ourselves  so  that  our  fighters  in'  Viet- 
nam will  be  as  proud  of  u*  a*  we  are  of  them, 
that  we  will  strive  to  support  and  encourage 
them,  that  we  will  work  to  discourage  draft 
dodging  and  Vletnik  picketing,  that  we  wlU 
not  forget  the  atrocities  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  Hanoi  guertUas,  the  better  to  keep 
our  perspective,  that  we  will  demand  of  our 
leaders  that  they  go  straight  down  the  line 
to  clean  up  this  mess,  honorably  and  effec- 
tively, that  we  WlU  behave  as  American* 
always  have  behaved  in  crucial  times — 
straight- forward ly,  sensibly  and  whoUy  in 
the  beet  interest*  of  our  country  and  the 
men  who  fight  for  It*  behalf  across  the  sea*. 
It  may  not  be  the  happiest  of  years.  But 
If  we  turn  to  the  )ob.  In  earnest  and  all  con- 
*clence  a*  we  have  before.  It  wUl  be  a  hap- 
pier world  in  the  end. 


tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istrate a  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  tbe  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  ahaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U£.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  133   p.  1937) . 


OOVERKMBNT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Supe-lntendent  of  Documnnts,  Govemaient 
Printing  Office,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30402.  at 
coat  thereof  as  determined  by  tbe  Public 
Printer  plus  &0  percent ;  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  t>e  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealeri  and  quantity 
piuxhasers.  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execuUon  of  work  for 
the  Oovernment.  "The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  ahall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  be  may  authortae 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealera.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  aale  of  Oov- 
emment pubtlcaClons  under  a^ich  regulations 
as  shall  be  agrcAd  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departmsQt*  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UB.  Code,  title  44,  sec  73^ 
6upp.2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTOBT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  tbe  direction  o* 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  tbe 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  cturent  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  mad* 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  aec.  150,  p. 
1930). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  tbe  CoHcaaasioHAi.  RacoBB. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge,  la  lo- 
cated In  room  B-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
dera  wUl  be  received  for  subacriptlons  to  the 
Racoao  at  81  50  per  month  or  for  alngla 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  S  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  { urchsse  reprints  from 
th*  Rjecoao  should  be  proceesed  through  thla 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RDSIDENCE 
SenatcT*.  Bepresentattvea,  and  Delegate* 
who  have  ciiianged  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  tbetr  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcoao. 


PRINTINa  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  ahaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Prlntcr 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  tif  any 
Senator.  RepreeentaUve.  o  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoMOasaaiowaL  Racoaa.  the  person 
ordering  the  same^  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(UB.  Code,  title  44.  aeo.  186.  p.  1M3) . 


SENATORS  WITH  RESTDENCXS 

IN  WASHINGTON 

Ovncs  Apt*—  :  8«i2&(«  Offloe  BilHrtlng. 

.Wublngton,  D.O. 

IStTMU  oortbwat  unleu  otberwlie  lUUd) 
Vlca  PrMldeot  Bubart  H.  HumpIir<T 

AUcm,  G«org«  D..  Vt 

AlloU,  Gordon.  Co<o ^- 

Aniuraon.      CUntoo     P.,    e  Waaler  Clrcl* 

K.  Mtx. 
Bakv,      Howud      H..     Jr., 

Tenrt. 

Bartlatt.  E.  I...  AlaHf i 

B*7b,  Blrcb  E.,  /nd 

BennMt,  Wallace  P.,  UUK.. 

Bible,  Alu,  Wrr I 

Bona,  J.  Caleb,  Od 

Bmnrter,  DuUal  B..  jrd 

Bmoke,  admnl  W..  Jfoac. 

Burdlck,      Quentln      N.,  i 

N.  Dolr. 

Bynl,  ■Btxrj  P.,  Jr.,  Pa I 

BTTd,  Robert  C.  W.  7s 

Oannon,  Howard  W.,  Nev.- 

Canaoo.  pnnk,  laiu Sbantoo-Park 

Caaa.  CllSord  P..  NJ 

Clnxrch,  PrauA,  /d«Ao 

Clark,  Joaeph  a..  Pa 

Cooper,  John  Sl^onnan,  Xy- 

Ootton.  Noma,  NJt 

CarUa,  Carl  T.,  K«»r 1 

Dirkaen,  Brerett  U.,  lU I 

Dodd,  Thomaa  J.,  Conn 

DomJalck,  Pater  H.,  c<^ — 

.  Jamea  O.,  Mia eiOl  Maoomb  St. 

,  Allen  J.,  U 

KTln,  aam  J.,  Jr.,  W.C 

nnnln,  Fatjl  J.,  Artm 

Fooc,  Blram  L.,  Bamfl UlS  Upptnghain 

St.,  Chvrj  Cbaae. 
Ud. 

Pulbrtcbt,  J.  W,  Ark 

cmmn,  Robert  P.,  JficA 

Oore,  Albert,  renn 

OmanlBS,  Smeet,  41ajJka — 
Hanatin,  CUfford  P.,  IPyo— 

Hama,  Prad  B.,  Okie 

Bart,  Philip  A.,  MUh 

Bartke,  Vanoe,  /nd ». 

Hatfield,  Hark.  Oreg 

Haydao.  Carl,  AriM 

Blckenlooper.  Bourke  B.,    5611  Cedar  Park- 

Jow  way,  Cbery  Cbaee, 

Md. 

HIU,  Ueter.  Ala. 

Holland,  speaoard  L.,  Fla — Sbenton-Park 

HoUtnca.  Imaet  P.,  SO 

Hniaka,  W/imnTi  L.,  Nebr 

iBOUye,  Daniel  K.,  Hawaii.. 
Jackaoo.  Henry  U.,  WUh — 

JaTlts,  Jacob  K..  NT i 

Jordan,  B.  Krerett,  NO 

Jordan,  Len  B.,  Idaho •„ 

Kennedy,  Edward  U.,  Ma—. 
Kennedy,  Bobert  P.,  H.T..  I 

Kucbal,  Tbomaa  B.,  Calif ' 

Lanaohe,  Pnnk  J.,  oiiio 

Loos,  Xdwai^  v..  Mo 

Lone,  TTtiaaall  B.,  La 

MeCartby,      Bugana     J..    MIS  Bradley 

Jrian.  Bird.,  Betbeada, 

Md. 

UaClalUn,  John  L.,  Ark 

McOea,  Qmle  W.,  Wyo 

liooovwrn,  OeorEe,  5.  J3aJc. 
Ilelntyre,  'n>amaa  J.,  HM. 
Mafnuaon,    Warren    Q.,      The  Shorebam 

WaaA. 

Manafield.  Mike.  Mont 

MeteaU,  Lee,  Mont 46s  Pint  St.  8X. 

MUler,  Jaak  b:.  Iowa 5417  K<rkwood 

Or.,Betheeds,Md. 
MotuUle,  Walter  P.,  Wins. 
Monronay,    A.    8.    Mike, 

Okla.  I 

Montoya,    Joseph    M., 

n.  Mex. 

Morse,  Wayne,  Oreg .  I 

Morton.  Hiniston  B.,  Kp f 

Moea,  Pnnk  E.,  Vtati 

Mundt,  Ksn  B.  a.  Dak 133  Bebotta 

Court  HK 

Miuimy,  GMorgs.  Coil/. 

Mo^le,  "■«——"■  S.  JTsine. 

Nelaoo.  Oayloid,  WU 

Paatora,  John  O.,  BJ 

,  Jamaa  B.  JC«)U._  ^ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

PeU.  Clalbora*.  MJ 84M  Prospect  St. 

Percy.  Cbarlaa  B..  711 . 

Prouty.  Wlzuton  L.,  Vt 

Proxmlre.  WUlUm.  WU 

Rjuulolpb.  Jennlac*.  W.Vm.46WttmmwoixII^ 
Blbieoff.AbnlumA.,  Conn. 

RuaMil,  mehanl  B..  Oa 

Soott,  Hugb.  Pa 

Smatban,  Oeorg*  A..  ris_.- 
Smltb,    Btarsaret    Chase 

(Uxw.) .  Maine. 

Sparknum.  Jtibn,  Ala tt38  IndUn  Lane 

^wng.  WUUam  B..  Jr..  Fa.. 

Stetinla.  Jolin.  Mt*$ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP  MEW  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  ^'.  ^9^7 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  concern 
throughout  the  world  continues  about 
the  survival  of  the  Jewish  community  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  second  largest 
Jewish  community  In  the  world. 

Recently  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mall 
published  on  article  written  by  a  distin- 
guished Canadian  rabbi.  Dr.  Abraham  L. 
Pelnbere.  who  has  traveled  behind  both 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Bamboo  Cur- 
tain, and  who  writes  knowingly  of  the 
situation  faced  by  more  than  3  million 
Jews  In  the  U.S.Sil.  I  ask  unAnlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Rabbi  Felnberg's 
article  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

wax  THB  Jaw  SnsvxTc  ih  tks  Sovxcr  Umiom? 
<By  Abraham  L.  Petnberg) 

Israel's  recent  reprisal  attack  on  a  Jorda- 
nian Tillage,  which  drew  severe  censure  In 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  was 
triggered  by  the  Soviet  Union's  veto  of  a 
coimcll  resolution  mildly  reproving  Syria  for 
terrorism  along  Israel's  borders.  In  sheer 
frustration,  and  In  sclf-defenae,  Israel  de- 
cided to  set. 

The  Russlsn  veto  did  not  raise  any  eye- 
brows. The  Russians  regard  the  entire  Arab 
world  sa  a  potential  protectorate — to  arm. 
support  and  eocoiumge  In  lu  dream  of  Is- 
rael's extinction.  Cold  war  mathematics  can 
•carcely  beslUta  to  choose  between  tiny 
Israel  and  the  vast  resources  of  Its  enemies. 
nor  are  the  United  States  snd  Britain  un- 
mindful of  the  disparity. 

rOWttCAMK 

The  cold  war  not  only  has  lined  up  the 
Soviet  Union  against  Israel  in  the  Intcrna- 
Uonal  power  game.  It  has  blocked  the  Soviet 
Union's  progress  toward  equitable  treatment 
of  Jews  at  home.  In  the  60th  year  of  the  So- 
viet revolution,  the  measure  of  success  and 
failure  la  the  oondltlon  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
Jewry,  the  second -largest  In  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union's  new  rulers  have  elimi- 
nated the  evil  stench  of  the  cxars.  Does  that 
categorical  assertion  apply  to  anti-Semitism? 
The  complex  nature  of  this  query  became 
clear  to  me  dimng  a  visit  to  Moscow. 

On  an  early  fail  evening  in  Uoacow.  my 
wife  and  I  left  the  massive  Hotel  Ukraine 
by  cab  for  the  one  synagogue  sUll  holding 
services  In  a  city  of  400,000  Jews.  It  was 
the  fesUval  known  as  Bimhat  Torah  (Re- 
joicing over  the  Laws),  which  gives  tbsnfcs 
to  Ood  for  His  gift  of  the  Law  and  the  Cove- 
nant. What  we  saw  and  heard  that  evening 
and  the  next  morning  revealed  nothing  new 
about  the  purported  revelation  lo  the  Jew- 
ish people  on  Mount  Slnal  centuries  sgo;  it 
did  show  us  what  Is  happening  to  the  Jewish 
people  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


Appendix 

We  never  reached  the  synagogue:  an  .area 
of  several  blocks  had  been  roped  off  in  front 
of  It  and  mnthln  that  comfwund  were  16,000 
singing,  dancing  and  praying  Jews.  We 
knew  Slmbat  Torah  had  supplanted  the  New 
Year.  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Passover 
Feast  of  Freedom  as  the  most  popular 
cxpreaslon  of  Jewish  religion  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  we  did  not  expect  this. 

The  crowd  sang  in  Hebrew  and  Tlddiah — 
transmitted,  evidently,  by  unremitting  ef- 
fort from  parent  to  child;  it  danced  the 
hera,  brought  from  Israel,  CommunUU 
claimed,  by  disillusioned  Jews  who  had  re- 
turned home;  others  whispered  about  Jew- 
ish youth  groups  and  private  family  leaders. 
The  thickly  strewn  knots  of  young  people 
has  assembled  at  considerable  rlak.  tmst- 
ing  that  the  darkness  would  protect  them 
from  the  Informers  who  attend  religious 
gatherings. 

The  16.000.  however,  were  not  ther«  for 
religion  alone.  Their  feet  aklpped  and  their 
voices  rang,  not  only  for  the  ^t  of  T^irah  at 
Slnal.  but  for  the  gift  of  life  at  St&Ungrad 
and  Leningrad  and  Moacow.  to  whose  gates 
the  panzer  divisions  of  HlUer  had  pene- 
trated. Nearly  all  the  older  men  and  women 
had  fought  in  the  Second  World  War.  roany 
were  amputees,  and  they  were  deeply  aware 
that  the  Jews  of  Moscow  are  alive,  not  aa  a 
result  of  their  own  efforta.  but  because  of 
the  tenacious  army  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  a  poetwsr  Jewish  dinner  in  Montreal 
to  raise  money  for  a  Stalingrad  hospital, 
nya  Ehrcnburg.  dean  of  Russian  literature! 
said  that  thanks  were  due  the  soldiers  and 
ciUaens  of  StaUngrad.  "Without- them,  you 
would  not  be  here," 

Ehrenburg  voiced  the  graUtude  of  all 
Soviet  Jews.  Instead  of  being  moldering 
bonea  In  a  mass  grave,  they  are  alive  <and 
a  problem)  because  of  the  Red  Army.  And 
any  look  at  Russian  Jewry  must  becln  with 
that  fact. 

Heading  that  army  was  Josef  Stalin.  After 
the  war.  he  became  obsessed  about  an  Inva- 
sion from  the  West,  sgaln  mounted  from 
Germany.  All  Russians  fear  German  mili- 
tarism. In  Stalin  that  suspicion  may  have 
been  nourished  by  memories  as  far  back  sa 
Allied  coim  tar -revolutionary  intervention  in 
1018 — and  It  became  s  bloody  sword  with 
which  he  murdered,  among  others,  many 
thousands  of  alien.  intall«ctual.  coamopolitan 
Jews.  Undoubtedly,  the  older  adulta  that 
autumn  evening  in  Moscow  sUU  liad  night- 
mares about  the  nocturnal  knock  on  the 
door  which  meant  death.  But  they  may  also 
have  recalled  that  SlaUn  saved  many  Jews 
after  the  Naxl  Invasion  of  Poland  by  giving 
them  priority  on  rail  transportation  to  the 


SOUX.  IS  DTIHO 

The  next  morning,  my  wife  and  I  went  to 
the  synagogue  for  Slmhat  Tora)iday  worship. 
It  was  easily  acceaslble;  thej^e/was  no  vast 
throng  of  celebranu.  And  tmLl  learned 
that  while  the  Jewish  body  Is  fefft — ita  soul 
Is  dying.  In  the  settlement  to  which  the 
Jews  of  Russia  were  confined  by  succesalve 
caara  for  centuries,  the  Jewish  spirit  built 
out  of  slavery  a  bastion  of  piety  and  learning 
for  Jewry  throughout  the  world.  In  the 
emancipated  Communist  stata  and  the  fr«e- 
dom  and  equality  it  promises,  that  spirit  la 
fettared.  intimidated  and  Inert.  Clearly.  Stal- 
lln's  soldiers  saved  Jews  as  people,  ss  a  people 
can  they  be  saved  at  aU?  What  Nicholas  1. 
who  tried  to  Christianize  his  Jewish  subjecta 
by  force,  faUed  to  achieve,  the  Kremlin,  bent 
on  its  RusslflcatloB,  may  aocompliab  by  slow. 


steady  strangulation.  Unlike  my  parents, 
who  emigrated  to  tl>e  Unltad  States  In  IB83 
In  the  Orst  wsve  ci  i*  flood  that  brought  mil- 
lions to  the  Weet.  Russian  Jewry  cannot  fiee. 

When  I  reminded  Alexander  Kouznetsov. 
Deputy  Minister  of  Culture,  during  a  Moacow 
Interview  that  Russian  anti-Semitism  should 
be  mlUgated  by  the  ellmlnaUon  of  tlie  Cruci- 
flxlon  story  from  atheistic  teaciiing,  he  coun- 
tared  that  the  deidde  charge  against  the 
Jews  was  only  a  device  contrived  by  capitalist 
exploiters  to  drug  the  proletariat,  "who  wUl 
not  be  fooled  by  such  tricks  when  Jews  be- 
long to  the  productive  worker  class." 

It  is  the  monolithic  structure  of  the  ma- 
terialist-scientific state,  revealed  in  Mr.  Kouz- 
netsov's  final  words  that  Is  crushing  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  Soviet  Jews.  To  me.  this 
conclusion  brings  not  anger,  but  grief.  I 
have  aflectlonata  admiration  for  the  Russian 
people. 

WOSLD  SBCUmZTT 

Co-exlstance  on  the  baals  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  common  alms  with  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  Is  so  essential  for  world  security 
that  I  would  crusade  for  It  although  every 
trace  of  Jewish  Identity  in  the  Soviet  Union 
were  oblitarated.  The  omnipresent  seminal 
fact  which  aggravates  the  Jewish  condition. 
furthermore.  Is  the  tanstona.  deprivations 
and  confusions  engendertMl  by  the  cold  war; 
at  every  turn  one  encounters  fear — of  the 
outsider,  the  Internationalist,  the  cosmopo- 
lite, the  alien,  the  individualist:  In  short,  the 
Jew.  Thus  the  general  sickness  aggravates 
the  special  Jewish  sickness  I  first  detected  in 
the  Moecow  synagogue  on  Slmhat  Torah  dsy. 
It  was  a  trumatlc  experience.  Our  dre« 
and  our  arrival  by  cab  announced  that  we 
were  newcomers.  At  the  mention  of  Cansda 
we  were  tearfully  embraced  and  ushered  with 
almost  painful  ceremony  to  a  slightly  raised 
place  of  honor  In  front,  near  the  altar,  where 
two  members  of  the  Israeli  Embassy  staff 
were  already  sealed  with  a  teen-age  boy.  the 
only  person  present  under  middle  age.  "They 
are  afraid  of  the  black  list."  was  the  prevail- 
ing explanation,  although  some  traced 
youth's  absence  to  lack  of  Interest.  (Both 
reasons,  I  latar  learned,  had  a  measure  of 
truth.) 

The  sanctuary  had  been  slightly  refur- 
bished aftar  years  of  disuse  during  the  Stslin 
era  but  still  showed  signs  of  decay,  "mere 
were  no  prsyer  shawls;  the  hitherto  crip- 
pling absence  of  prayer  books  had  been  some- 
what relieved;  th»  several  hundred  drably 
dressed  worshippers  begged  Instead  for  lubet 
(Hebrew  calendars)  so  thst  they  might  know 
the  dstes  of  holy  dsys  and  the  memorial 
anniversaries. 

Virtually  all  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
anxious  about  the  future,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  old  Communist  comrsdM,  such 
as  one  woman  who  had  left  England  in  her 
teens  to  Join  Lenin.  The  degree  Is  propor- 
tlonata  to  age;  the  young  have  less  concern 
about  the  extinction  of  Jewish  Identity  and 
faith,  more  about  Jobs,  university  admlaalon 
and  housing.  A  few  Intellectuals  deem 
themselves  to  be  caught  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  a  governmental 
contradiction.  One  stone  presses  Jews  into 
R\iS8lans,  in  cold  war  pssaion  for  solidarity. 
squeedng  out  every  vestige  of  Jewish  culture 
and  religion:  the  other  prevents  assimilation 
by  racial  attacks  that  keep  them  apart.  Jew- 
Ishneas  cannot  comfort  and  strengthen  them 
because  lu  dignified  cultivation  Is  pro- 
scribed.    They  have  no  place  «o  turn. 

Synagogue  frequenters — •  minuacule  seg- 
nwnt— are  keenly  sensltlv*  to  the  tfarestened 
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aemit  of  JuililBn.  AUonlni  Jor  thalr  emo- 
Uon«l  lnt«o.itT  ""0  »  po-l".  li»n«o«r  of 
Ortta  from  the  <l»ym  belon.  Um  »ntl-St*im 
Ui»w.  I  •llcltwl  tli«  foUowlng  from  mutlom 

Sine*  IM6.  when  U»  U«t  Oonference  of 
BabliU  took  puxt.  DO  oo-onUn»Uii«  oentte 
or  c«»nl»»Oon»l  rtnicture  hx  been  kUowkI, 
looklir  or  nstlonsUj.  eTen  announcement!  of 
amxasue  eeryloee  »pp»renUy  being  depend- 
Mt  on  tHe  ir«p«»1ne.  ThiJi  ha.  been  «o  de- 
•dW  the  unqualified  principle  of  rellgloui 
emiaUti  which  wa»  written  Into  the  tunda- 
mental  law  of  the  Soviet  Union  frMn  the 
Mrth  of  the  Communist  regime.  Such  frag- 
mentaOon  of  Judaum  weakenj  Ita  reeUtance 
to  the  anU-rellglon  campaign, 

Por  eiample.  Soviet  Judalam  haa  not  pub- 
Uahed  a  Hebrew  Bible  •Ince  the  Nineteen 
Twentlea-  In  contriat.  the  RUMlan  Orthodoa 
Ohurdi  printed  50,000  copies  of  Ite  acrlpttire 
to  1987.  the  Baptute  10.000  In  1968.  the  Mo«- 
lema  »  OOO  In  1968  and  more  a  year  later. 

A  langthT  Soviet  report  to  the  United  Na- 
tlona  llrtl  vnry  major  religion  aa  having  for- 
mal afmiatJona  abroad— eacept  Judatoj. 
Laat  year  a  Soviet  repreaenUtlve  at  a  UN 
lemlnar  ttrat  denied  and  then  admitted  the 
Indlvldual-B  right  to  aaaoclate  with  Inter- 
national bodlee  of  the  eame  ethnic  or  nu- 
(loua  allUlatlon;  thla  may  open  a  way  I«l 
JeWB  to  aeeS  brethren  abroad. 

The  dlacrlmlnatory  nature  of  theee  in- 
Irlngomenu  on  Jewlah  ritea  become,  clear 
in  the  light  of  a  government  decree  of  June. 
1M4.  which  llated  the  Jewlab  rellgloua  com- 
manlty  among  the  doMn  faith,  receiving 
formal  atatua,  and  an  official  order  datad 
AlwU  1»,  1»».  entitling  reUgloua  denomina- 
tion, to  aet  up  center!  for  the  admlnlitra- 
tlon  of  their  a/faira. 

cOMvaxBKO  nv  tidoish 
In  the  »«0!00W  aynagogua  I  converaed  In 
Tlddlab,  tha  Oarmanlc  tongua  that  haa  bean 
tb!  maani  of  oommunlcatlon  for  the  Buro- 
pMa  and  Weetam  Jewlah  maMea  from  ap- 
pnodmately  the  Thirteenth  Century— but  1 
would  not  wager  on  the  longevity  of  auch 
oral  communication  and  common  wonhlp. 
Hebrew,  the  language  of  Bible  and  prayer 
book,  haa  been  peoacrlbed  aa  reacUonary  and 
a  tool  of  Zlonlam.  Tlddl!h  wither!  aa  Iti 
TOoU  are  aevered. 

Aaaunllatloo  of  mlnorlOea  to  environment 
U  undoubtedly  accelerated  In  dtle..  In  19M. 
70  per  cent  of  Soviet  Jewi  claimed  Tlddlah 
aa  their  mother  tongue;  by  1959  only  18  per 
oent  did  ».  It  la  probable,  a.  ona  Jewlah 
aoolologlat  eiplalned.  that  many  Jewi  con- 
founded naUve  language  with  language 
spoken  In  a  quMtlonnalre,  and  thua  opted 
for  BuaaUn  because  they  speak  It  at  work 
and  on  the  street  and  even  In  the  boCQe. 
Tbeae  people  probably  enjoy  Tlddlah  hooka 
and  plays  In  addition  to  Russian  Uteratnre. 
That,  however,  doe.  not  diminish  the  oor- 
maUty  of  the  Iom  in  the  Tlddlah  "vote." 

The  fact  la  that  RuMlan.  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  moat  Influential,  keystone 
rapubllc.  is  the  medium  of  science  and  tach- 
nolofly;  it  occuplee  In  the  Soviet  Union  the 
dominant  position  of  KnglUh  In  the  world. 
Any  young  Soviet  clUaen  seeking  a  preatlge 
carear  would  make  fluency  In  the  Russian 
language  his  first  objective-  StaUaUca  show 
that,  whereai  Jewry  contributes  a  fourth  of 
It.  numerical  proportion  to  the  roater  of 
elected  oOclala,  lu  partldpaUon  in  solance 
far  outstrip!  any  other  naUonallty. 


Only  a  waek  tttm  they  aelaed  power  on 
Nov  15  1817.  the  Oommimlata  formally  de- 
clared that  all  naUonaUtles  and  ethnic 
groupa  on  Rusalan  territory  have  the  right 
to  free  development.  The  first  oonsUtuUon 
in  1918  stlgmatlisd  any  Umiutlon  on  thla 
right  s.  cootnry  to  fundamental  law;  the 
seoond  one  In  l»»t  waa  followed  by  the 
leatatemant  of  thU  principle  of  equal  na- 
tionality rlghU  in  the  conaUtuHona  ot  the 
r«ap««lve   lepobUca   which  .tipulatad   that 


oltlxsna  may  nn  tbalr  nativ*  toogtie  freely, 
even  In  public  affairs,  and  that  nauonal 
mlnorttlea  have  the  right  to  receive  educa- 
aoo  in  their  naUve  tongue.  The  1938  consO- 
tutlon  omitted  reference  to  public  affairs. 
but  reaffirmed  the  right  to  native  language 
inatructlon  In  the  schools;  In  19»a,  the  Soviet 
union  raUfled  a  UNESCO  convention  obli- 
gating It  to  recogniM  national  minority 
rtghta  in  schools.  A  law  adopted  by  the 
Kusalan  BepubUc.  of  which  Moscow  U  the 
capital  aulhonaed  parent,  to  decide  the 
language  of  teaching  for  their  children;  In 
1968  the  Ruaalan  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion vrrote  that  Soviet  law  requlrea  the  or- 
ganization of  a  claaa  In  a  naUve  tongue  on 
the  request  of  10  parenu. 

What  la  the  reaUty?  Uibeka.  Oypalea. 
Oeorglana  and  Mongol  tribes  all  are  encour- 
aged to  preserve  obacure.  primitive  sub- 
cultures; occaalonauy  they  are  even  subsi- 
dized to  manufacture  a  culture.  The 
cumulative  literature  and  learning  of  the 
historic  Jew— one  of  the  oldest  and  rlcheit 
dvllliatlons  on  earth— Is  being  throttled  by 
governmental  mdlfference  and  Intimidation, 
perhapa  because  the  bearers  of  that  legacy 
In  a  dynamic,  spirited  self -conscious  people 
not  inclined  to  lron-flst»d  conformity.  There 
U  not  a  single  Tlddlah  school  or  claM  In  the 
Soviet  Union;  schools  deetioyed  by  Nazis  In 
the  western  republlos  have  not  been  re- 
opened; even  Jewish  schools  estabuahed  to 
the  supposedly  Jewlah  region  of  Blrobldjan 

are  dcied.  ^ ^ 

Not  schooU  alone,  but  the  entire  network 
of  Jevrtah  cultural  msUtutlons  which  eUsted 
before  the  war.  U  gone,  the  extensive  Tlddlsh 
publishing  structure  Is  shattered,  the  once 
world-renowned  Moacow  JewUh  Theatre  la  a 
ghostly  memory.  The  Jewlah  cultural  scene 
baa  been  a  iraateland  wherein  comic  relief 
waa  provided  by  a  travelling  troupe  of  singers 
and  a  trl-weokly  paper  to  Blrobldjan  with 
1,000  circulation. 

to  any  caae.  the  ultimate  Ruaslllcatlon 
of  Soviet  Jewry,  which  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment haa  vowed  to  achieve.  U  Inevitable. 
The  degree  of  that  absorption  and  the  via- 
bility of  Jewlahneas  will  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  stubbornness,  pride  and 
reslUenoe  of  the  JewUb  people  can  co-exlat 
with  an  overriding  colossus  bent  on  shortog 
up  soUdarlty  to  the  face  of  a  global  East- 
West  or  Rusao-Chlneee  conflict. 

Patriot!  are  people  who  Judge  other  ooun- 
triea  by  the  things  they  do  and  their  own 
country  by  its  constitution.  The  Russian 
Oovemment  is  not  the  flrat  to  lay  heavy 
hands  on  It!  formalized  prlndplea  or  origin 
and  purpoee — aa  any  Bear  laland  Indian  or 
Birmingham  Negro  can  attest  Antl-Seml- 
Usm  ha.  been  a  lurking  leukemu  to  the 
blood-stteam  of  Eastern  Europe  for  cen- 
turlea.  The  proletariats  dictatorship  does 
not  give  him  reason  or  compassion,  leaat  of 
'  all  to  the  throe!  of  revolutionary  struggle. 
Neither  Stalin  nor  NIklta  Khrushchev 
oould  have'^urged  RussU  of  anU-Semltlam. 
They  did  not  try.  Both  of  them  were  them- 
aelvea  governed  by  the  Inexorable  mandate 
of  security  end  soUdartty  In  a  polarized 
world  The  Talmud  advlaea  that  the  Jewa 
are  reaUy  to  peril  when  all  humanity  Is  In 
peril. 

What  about  refuge  to  Isrsel?  So  far.  only 
a  few  oldsters  have  been  released  to  rejoto 
their  famlllea.  The  Moalac  cry.  "I^t  my  peo- 
ple go  •■  I.  naive.  Talk,  with  Ruaslan  leaders 
convince  me  that  the  demand  for  unre- 
stricted Jewlah  emigration  to  Israel  merely 
irritates  and  hardens  the  Oovemment.  How 
can  the  KremUn  be  expected  to  send  1.000,- 
000  able-bodied  men  to  a  coimtry  aUled 
with  the  West  and  therefore  a  possible  en- 
emy? Such  generoalty  would  surely  not  help 
tha  RuMlana  court  the  favor  of  Cairo  and 
the  vast  Arab  world. 


There  la  one  clear  path  to  Uie  truth :  let  the 
Jews  decide,  freely  and  without  totlmldatlon. 
for  themaelvee. 

Such  a  poll  might  disappoint  both  aides — 
the  Ruaslana  becauae  so  many  older  Jewa 
want  to  go  to  Israel  and  the  Jews  because 
so  many  young  people  want  to  sUy.  Debate 
1.  a  waate  of  time:  Soviet  Jewry  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  choloe  when  an  East- 
West  concordat  replacea  the  cold  war.  As 
long  aa  the  shadow  of  ultimate  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  SUtes  hangs  over  the 
Russians,  they  will  be  subject  to  the  national 
paranoia  which  breed.  antl-Semltlsm. 

Today,  the  roadblock  la  Vietnam.  An  end 
to  that  savagery  would  brtog  mora  prompt 
and  effective  relief  for  Soviet  Jewry  than 
cold  war  extremlam.  % 


owB  cLZaa  raTH 
The    Soviet   costtsnUoD    that   Jews   don't 
want  to  go  to  liraal,  however,  U  hypoerlay. 


!■  IIm  laiercit  of  Accaracj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  uicmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  11,  J9»7 
Mr.  DINOEli.     Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  1  Insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNOKissionai.  Rxc- 
ORO  an  excellent  editorial  appearing  In 
the  Amelrcan  Rifleman,  a  publication  of 
the     National     Rifle     Association     of 
America,  an  association  of  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  citizens,  criticizing  on  Inaccurate 
and    biased    article    appearing    In    the 
Readers  Digest  attacking  the  rights  of 
honest  cltliens  and  sportsmen  to  law- 
fully possess  and  enjoy  the  use  of  flre- 
arms  for  legitimate  sporting  purposes. 
The  article  Is  as  follows: 
IM  Tii«  iNTiairr  or  AccnaaCT— Pi.xa!K  Lrr 
Ua  Sat  What'!  Wxomo  Wrni  TBI  Bs^nias 
DicBST  AaTicxx  CamciztNQ  the  NBA  and 
OvM  OwNiaaHip 

I.  The  Approach;  The  Reader's  Digest. 
Va  drcuUtloo  17,000.000.  never  checked  sa- 
serUons  In  thU  article  with  the  National 
Rifle  Aasodatlon  nor.  aa  far  as  we  can  find. 
with  any  quallfled  spokesman  for  flrearma 
ownership  and  use.  The  arUcle  U  a  Header's 
Dlgeat  "original."  not  culled  from  another 
magaalne.  That  means  the  Reader's  Digest 
either  InlUated  or  commissioned  lu  wrlUng 
and  la  fully  responsible.  The  article.  "We 
Need  a  Firearms  Control  Law— Nowl"  Is  pre- 
ceded by  a  red-letter  warning,  "The  toll  of 
death  by  shooting  Is  mounting  steadUy  " 

2  The  Psychic  Preparation :  I«tA  members 
(and  many  others)  wondered  about  a  curlou. 
paragraph  In  the  December  Reader's  Digest, 
Page  10  attributed  to  The  Irish  Times,  a 
Dublin  dally  newspaper  of  36J109  circulation 
This  paper  expressed  the  opinion  that  "The 
USA  deflnltely  needs  new  gun  laws."  To 
back  up  that  advice.  It  then  quoted  at  least 
three  warped  or  misleading  statements  from 
an  American  anti-gun  book. 

3.  The  Author:  On  any  controversial  sub- 
ject, a  fair-minded  magazine  might  be  ex- 
pected to  select  an  Impartial  writer.  The 
Readers  Digest  arUcle  wa.  written  by  per- 
hapa  the  moat  blaaed  newspaper  edltorialUt 
to  the  nation.  Alan  Berth,  of  The  Waahlng- 
ton  Poet.  Berth  ha.  aMalled  the  NBA  and 
legitimate  gun  ownership  day  after  day  m 
unjestiamed  terms  He  called  a  moderate 
flrearm.  control  bill  completely  bogus'  and 
ailed  with  "subterfuge  "  Another  example: 
After  5  killings  with  a  flrearm  at  Meaa.  Ariz  . 
NOV  13,  he  editorialized,  "Knlvea  or  bludgeons 
could  never  have  taken  so  great  a  toU  o( 
life-- thla  only  4  mosiths  after  8  Chicago 
nuraea  were  faUllr  aUbbad. 
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4.  Innuendo:  The  very  first  parmgrapta  of 
yifl  ■rucle  refer*,  to  'Tlie  Mlnutemen  who 
won  American  Independence."  Moet  aebool 
cblldren  know  that  the  orlglnAl  Mlnuteinen. 
serving  herolcaUy  but  briefly  u  locej  mlllUm, 
did  not  win  American  Independence.  So  why 
drag  the  name  in  here?  To  Imply  a  Unk  be- 
tw9n  gun  ownerahlp  and  a  amall  extremist 
group  now  known  as  the  Mlnutemen,  whom 
the  NRA  publicly  disavowed  years  ago  and 
whom  the  author.  In  a  Washington  Post  e<U- 
tonal  Nov.  1.  1966.  termed  "banditry"? 

6.  Inaccuracy:  The  seoond  paragraph  says 
more  than  100,000  U.S.  civilians  "were  shot" 
and  17,000  died.  Actually  9,600  shot  them- 
selves In  suicides.  The  article  makes  It  sound 
aa  If  they  were  murdered.  Furthermore,  fire- 
arms figured  In  fewer  than  half  of  all  sul- 
oldw  (UjS.  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics),  and 
only  17%  of  aggravated  assaulU.  (FBI  TJnl- 
fcrm  Crime  ReporU.)  Felony  murders  with 
firearms — committed  In  the  course  of  other 
crimes — amounted  to  only  7.8%  of  all  klU- 
Ings. 

0.  MlsrepreaentoUon:  Firearms  accidents 
are  "coinmonplace.''  (Page  18)  Firearms  ac- 
cidents accounted  for  only  3%  of  all  fatal 
accidents  In  the  US.  In  IMS.  ("Accident 
Facta."  19«fi  edition.  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil.) The  rate  decreased  16%  In  the  decade 
10&6-66.  due  partly  to  NRA  safety  programs. 

7.  Concealment:  Discussing  killings  by  a 
"demented  University  of  Texas  student."  the 
article  (Page  30)  avoids  mentioning  that  the 
major  firearms  bills  before  CongnsM  laat  ses- 
sion oould  not  have  prevented  this  tragedy 
or  some  others  like  It;  or  that  the  student 
violated  exlsUng  Federal  law  by  having  a 
aawed-off  shotgun — and  the  law  dldnt  stop 
him. 

8.  Dubious  StatemenU:  Contrary  to  the 
statement  (Page  24)  that  gun  bills  by  Sen- 
ator Dodd  of  Connecticut  and  others  "would 
cause  serious  Inconvenience  only  to  felons, 
JuveoUee.  habitual  drunkards,  drug  addicts 
and  the  mentally  111."  published  reports  from 
at  least  two  large  States  with  new  gun  con- 
trol laws  say  law-abiding  dtlsens  have  been 
inconvenienced  but  that  It  Is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  screen  the  mentally  HI  and  other  In- 
ellglblM.  [Iforcover.  the  Dodd  bill  Is  termed 
only  "a  beginning"  by  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy of  Massactausetts.  (89th  Congress.  Sen- 
ate Report  1886.  Oct.  19.  19M.  P.  97.)  This, 
taken  with  aaaertlons  of  Dodd  BUI  supporters 
such  as  the  Reader's  Digest  author  that  tndl- 
Tldual  Americans  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  arms,  seems  to  some  to  herald  a 
movecnent  to  prohibit  all  private  ownership 
of  firearms.) 

9.  Distortion:  The  NRA  (Page  34)  "has 
managed  to  imbue  many  of  Its  readers  with 
the  quite  mistaken  notion  that  efforts  at 
effective  regulation  conflict  with  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  VS.  Constitution."  In 
truth,  the  NRA  helped  to  pane  two  exlsUng 
Federal  firearms  statutes  and  some  of  the 
estimated  30.000  State  and  local  taws  which 
can  be  Invoked  against  misuse  of  firearms  In 
their  respecUve  areas.  The  NRA  last  year 
favored  Federal  measures  to  curb  mall-order 
sale  of  pistols,  all  sale  and  possession  of 
"destructive  devices"  such  as  anutank  guns, 
rockets  and  baaookas,  and  to  strengthen 
State  flreaxm  controls  through  Federal  sup- 
port. It  did  not  favor  any  legislative  pro- 
gram which  would  "begin"  with  the  Dodd 
Bin  and  go— where? 

10.  Evasion :  The  articles*  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  (Page  34) 
falls  to  say  that  If  the  Second  Amendment 
does  not  give  Individuals  the  right  to  arms. 
then  under  the  Tenth  Amendment  that 
phase  of  firearms  regulation  rests  with  the 
States  and  "the  people."  Fully  half  of  tlie 
SUte  constitutions  expreasly  declare  that 
Individual  citizens— «part  from  mllltla — may 
keep  arms  for  thelkown  defense. 

Q^ssUon:  Why  \jUs  arUcle  In  Beader's 
Digest  now? 


Answer:  ApparenUy  It  Is  perfecUy  timed 
to  Influence  the  Congress  and  SUte  legU- 
latures  (47  of  the  60  meeung  1987)  to  pes* 
strong  antlgun  laws. 

The  timing  makes  this  article  the  biggest 
blast  in  a  barrage  from  such  publications  as 
UcCall's.  Oood  Ho\isekeeping.  Kbony.  Life, 
Harper's,  Coronet,  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Uagaaine.  Together  (Uethodlst),  Presbyte- 
rian Ufe.  The  National  Police  GasetU.  Medi- 
cal Economics  and  Canadian  periodicals. 
Many  have  appeared  under  the  bylines  of 
Carl  B&kal,  Stanley  8.  Jacobs,  Nathan 
Draekln.  Most  have  contained  misleading 
statements.  These  appear  to  be  based  on 
Bakal's  book.  sarcasUcaUy  enUtled  "The 
Right  to  Bear  Arms."  (Bakal  doesn't  think 
It  exists.) 

Chapter  Seven  of  thla  book  Is  headed  "The 
NRA:  Vigilante  on  The  Potomac."  Under 
the  heading  Is  this  statement,  attributed  to 
a  New  York  Times  imtervlew  with  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI:  "I  think  sUong 
laws  should  be  passed  restricting  the  sale  of 
guns,  but  when  you  try.  you  run  bead-on 
Into  collision  with  the  National  Rifle  Aseocla- 
Uon." 

This  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Hoover 
haa  been  spread  from  coast  to  coast  and 
trumpeted  over  radio  and  television.  The 
NRA  asked  Mr.  Hoover  whether  be  was  cor- 
recUy  quoted.    He  wrote  back.  Dec.  9,  1988: 

"In  response  to  your  inquiry,  the  statement 
attributed  to  me  Is  not  correct.* 

Mr.  Hoover  said  he  was  talking  about 
licensing,  not  restrlcUng  the  sale  of  guns. 

Question:   Whst  can  you  do  about  sU  this? 

Answer:  The  Reader's  Digest  article  ends 
by  Inviting  readers  to  buy  reprints  "to  pass 
them  on  to  friends."  If  you  wish,  ortler  some. 
Then  request  an  equal  number  of  reprints 
of  this  page.  Clip  or  staple  them  on  top  of 
The  Reader's  Digest  reprint.  Send  them  not 
only  to  your  friends  but  to  yoxir  clergyman, 
your  physician,  your  public  offlclals,  and  any- 
one else  who  believes  In  keeping  the  facU 
straight. 

For  Reader's  Digest  reprint*,  address  Re- 
print Editor.  The  Reader's  Dlgevt.  Pleasant- 
vllle,  NY.  10570.  These  cost:  10 — 60<:  66 — 
83:   100 — 83.50;  500 — (ISfiO,  and  1000 — 818. 

For  American  Rifleman  reprints  of  this 
page,  address  Accuracy  Department.  The  Ns- 
Uonal  Rifle  AssoclaUon.  1800  Rhode  Isl&nd 
Ave..  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  30038.  These 
are  free  of  charge,  and  welcome. 


West  Yviuui  Steel  la^iutry  Aids  State'i 
Ecoaomr— WeirtoB  Steel  Co.  Uaaertak- 
inr  Eztcftiirc  Moderaixatioa  Profram^ 
AatipollDtioB  Coatrols  Eetag  laitaUed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wssT  viaoiNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ONU'EU  STATES 

Wednaday,  Janvary  11, 1S$7 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  de- 
mands for  steel  are  ever  increasing  and 
the  Nation's  steel  mlUs  fulfill  that  de- 
mand. In  19M.  the  steel  Industry  pro- 
duced 134  million  tons.  This  represented 
an  increase  In  output  of  3  million  tons 
over  19S5  and  1.4  million  tons  over  1964. 
This  is  an  impressive  record  for  the  steel 
industry,  so  important  to  the  American 
economy. 

West  Virginia  has  five  steel  companies 
which  contribute  greatly  to  the  economy 
and  veil-being  of  the  area  wtileh  tbey 


serve  and  which  are  vital  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Welrton  Steel  Division  of  National 
Steel  Corp..  located  on  Welrton.  has  12,- 
SOO  employees,  13,100  of  them  in  West 
Virginia.  Producing  3.3  million  Ingot 
tons  of  steel  in  1966.  the  company's  pay- 
roll amounted  to  $120  million  that  year. 
Welrton  Steel  Co.  also  shipped  2.5  million 
tons  of  flnlshed  products  to  customers 
during  the  past  12  months. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.  in  Wheeling  has 
steelmaklng  facilities  and  principal  fln- 
iiliing  mills  in  Ohio.  The  corporation 
has  approximately  15.000  employees,  3,- 
500  of  them  in  West  Virginia,  and  pro- 
duced 2  million  ingot  tons  of  steel  in  1965. 
Employment  costs  were  $126  million  and 
ttie  sales  of  the  corporation  surpassed 
$270  million. 

Connors  Steel  Division  of  H.  K.  Porter 
Co.,  located  In  Huntington,  has  two  elec- 
tric furnaces  which  produce  160.000  tons 
annually.  The  division  has  998  em- 
ployees and  an  annual  payroll  exceeding 
$6.5  million.  The  value  of  Its  products 
is  $20  million  [>er  year. 

Pollansbee  Steel  Corp.  and  Parkers- 
burg  Steel  Corp.,  both  owned  by  the 
Louis  Berkman  interests,  are  not  basic 
steel  producers.  PoUansbee  produces 
stampings  and  hot  dip  coated  steel  and 
employs  105  persons.  It  ships  approx- 
imately e.OOO  tons  annually.  The  Park- 
ersburg  plant  has  100  employees  and 
ships  atwut  8.000  tons  a  year  of  stove 
pipe  and  steel  kltchenware. 

The  steel  industry,  with  vast  research 
programa,  is  directed  toward  new  ways 
to  Improve  the  steel  products  reaching 
the  consumer. 

An  extensive  modernization  program 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Welrton 
Steel  Co.  It  involves  the  muKlmillion- 
doUar  "mill  of  the  future."  now  under 
construction.  This  wUl  Include  two 
basic  300-ton  oxygen  furnaces,  i-acuum 
degassing  facilities,  and  the  flr^  large- 
scale  continuous  casting  operation  in 
any  American  steel  mill. 

The  latest  antipollution  devices  irlll 
be  a  part  of  the  new  Welrton  mill.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
air  and  water  pollution  control  legisla- 
tion, it  is  personally  gratifying  to  me  to 
know  that  the  steel  industry  is  aware  of 
and  worUng  toward  pollution  atwte- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  appeared 
In  the  Novemljer  26,  1866,  issue  of  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Advertiser  concern- 
ing research  being  conducted  by  the  steel 
industry.  1  ask  unsmimous  consent  to 
have  it  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RnxABCH   Spttm    PmODocnoH    or   Snc   n# 
AiAucAM  Mnxa 

Despite  tbe  Inenase  of  Imporu  from  6.4 
mlUlon  net  tons  m  18(4  to  10.4  million  In 
loes.  the  haaltby  Axoertoan  steel  industry 
moved  forward  l&vt  year  to  a  new  lllgtl  nc- 
ord  of  production. 

Ttie  omtloD's  mills  turned  out  I31.4e3.000 
tons  of  vsjlouj  produda.  This  was  an  In- 
crease of  8.5  per  oent  over  tbe  137  mlllloD 
tone  of  the  pnrtoae  year. 
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One  of  the  ««ecHye  mran*  ol  mettrng  IB- 
crauMl  rorelm  compeUUoo  wm  «i«  <1««1- 
opmcnt  of  imprOTMiem.  U  oi»Un«  »i«l 
.taping  ol  swol  to  give  U  gre»ter  mtu»cUoM 
to  tftbrtcators. 

For  can  m*nuI»ctUTer»  eteel  mllle  have 
turned  to  tighter  plet.  thM  makes  P«~^ 
the  production  of  more  container,  from 
each  ton  and  reduces  the  wrtgtit  on  r«t»U- 

""ughter  but  etrooger  .tnictural  abapea  for 
the  conatructlon  of  building,  reduce  the 
number,  of  aupport  neceeaarj. 

Broader  range,  of  product..  clOMr  control 
ol  quality  and  a«.urance  of  prompt  and 
Uleqnate  .upplT  »l«o  have  helped  enable 
aomeatlc  mllla  to  bold  their  marteu. 

For  atlll  further  Improvemenu  lor  the 
benefit  of  manufacturer,  and  the  American 
public  the  iron  and  Steel  In.tuute  .pon- 
Jored  during  the  yeiir  140  reeearch  project.. 

Theae  studlee  In  unlveralUea  and  research 
center,  of  the  Onlted  Statee  and  Canada 
«>ught  not  only  Improved  product.  »hd^'- 
ter  produclloo  metnoda  but  baalc  lofo™*" 
uon  that  could  benrilt  the  entire  naUonal 
economy  a.  -eU  a.  the  steel  Induatry.     

The  effect,  during  the  alngle  year  w«e 
evident  In  the  Improved  product,  and  In 
the  JO.OOO  increase  In  .teer.  work  force  to 

'*^^  and  laune.  re«a«a  »4.10O.00O.0OO. 

the  hlghe«  la  rteelmaklng  blstorj.         

The  industry  further  added  to  the  proe- 
naittv  of  the  nation  s  economy  during  the 
JSx  by  n^dlng  a  record  » 1. 800.000.000  tor 
iddltlona.  improvemenu.  and  acquisltlona. 

This  constant  process  of  prowng  tor  Im- 
provements and  eipandlng  to  meet  new 
needs  Illustrates  the  methods  under  way 
throughout  the  range  of  buslnMS  and  In- 
iitrf  thst  give  the  Onlted  State.  «o- 
nomlc  preeminence  throughout  the  world. 

Huntington  has  Men  the  results  of  It  In 
thrgnjwi  of  the  Alloy  Product.  OivMonot 
lite^MUonal  Nickel  Co  and  other  baalc  In- 
dustries of  the  region.  _^„„ 
The  economic  development  oC  the  region 
could  also  b.  greatly  aceelermted  by  ^e 
enterprise  of  qualified  young  people  In  using 
S^^roducts  such  as  steel,  nickel,  plastic 
and  aluminum  In  the  tabncatloo  ol  numer- 
ous producu  for  which  there  would  be  a 
ready  market. 


Balliaerc 


PmUnliiJ   "E"    Awirf    t» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    lCJUITt.AIf1>' 

m  THI  BOU8B  or  KtPVMSDTTATlWWB 

Wtinaiai,  January  It,  t9S7 
Mr.  GAKMATZ.  Mr  BpeiOcer.  oor 
flourtshing  ecofwmy  hM  made  It  PO«^"e 
tor  our  cltlzeii*  to  ipend  more  Ume  in 
recreaUonal  acUvtUes.  and  when  these 
ar«  acUve  ones,  thta  la  greaUy  to  be  de- 
sired aV  resident  ol  a  SUte  which  has 
excellent  ft^g  facilities,  I  have  been 
agreeably  sSriaed  at  the  tremendous 
tocrease  in  ftSaing  K;Uvlties  on  the 
Chesapeake  Ba^  and  lu  tributaries  and 
"l  understand,  throughout  the  country. 
This  has.  oJ  course,  resulted  In  a  greatly 
increased  volume  of  bo«tbuUdlng. 
especially  pleasure  boats— power  and 
sail  The  ormss  production  of  these 
boats  had  made  them  available  to  a  wide 
cross  section  of  our  populaUon  and  also 
has  awakened  an  Interest  In  foreign 
markets. 


In  line  with  Increased  boatbull^ng. 
a  Arm  in  my  district,  the  Balttaore 
Copper  Paint  Co..  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  industry  by  supplying  all 
typ«s  of  coatings  lor  commercial  vessels 
and  the  manufacture  and  merchandlsln* 
ol  palnu  for  the  pleasure  and  fishing 
boat  Industries. 

By  Its  InltlaUve  and  Ingenuity,  the 
company  has  become  a  suppBer.  no' 0"Jy 
to  a  large  segment  of  the  domestic  boat- 
building Industry,  but  also  to  a  large 
foreign  market  and  Is  conslstenUy  In- 
creasing Its  exports. 

This  enterprise  has  won  for  the  com- 
pany the  Presidential  "E"  Award,  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent the  Secretary  ol  Commerce  in 
presenting  the  award.  My  remarks  at 
that  time,  commenting  further  on  the 
outetandlng  achievements  of  the  BalU- 
more  Copper  Paint  Co.,  foUow. 
PiiBEirr»noN  ov  D^Aarnmr  or  COMUlstx 

•*K"  AWAID  TO  THE  BA1,TIM0«S  COTPia  PaWT 

Co  ,    Bal-TMOEI.   Md.,   Dicoam    n,    1»6« 

It  la  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to 

be  with  you  today  to  represent  the  Secretary 

ol  Commerce  In  prewnUng  the  -f  cltaUon 

to  the  Baltimore  Cooper  Paint  Company. 

As  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Uarlne  and 
Ftdienea  Committee  of  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
•enutlves.  aU  matters  pert»lnlng  to  vessels 
from  the  largest  Ma-golng  passenger  and 
freight  veeael.  to  the  varloua  else  pleasure 
boau  are  naturally  of  coosiderahle  interest 
to  my  committee.  It  U,  therefore,  eitremely 
gratifying  to  know  that  a  Baltimore  company 
1.  supplying  one  ot  the  very  Important  needs 
o<  the  shipbuilding  Industry,  not  only  In  our 
own  country  but  practically  world-wide. 

By  lu  reeourcefulness  and  Ingenuity,  the 
company  has  not  only  met  the  foreign  com- 
petition, but  has  .ucceede.-.  In  distributing 
lU  products  in  almost  every  comer  of  the 
globe  where  vessels  of  any  alas  are  built  or 

The  company  Is  supplying  the  Urgest 
marine  paint  manufacturer  In  Norway;  an 
Italian  company,  with  Import  connections 
with  Italian  shipping,  and  the  largest  Inde- 
pendently-owned marine  paint  company  In 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Through  «»n»lve  market  rewarch,  liberal 
credit  terms.  Judlclotui  llcenalng  arrange- 
ments, quality  productt,  and  prompt  and  ef- 
flclent  delivery,  the  company  has  consistently 
increased  eiports  of  It.  marine  coating. 

The  tremendous  .uceees  achieved  reflects 
great  credit  on  management  and  employees, 
and  the  American  tree  enterprise  system, 
and  should  be  emulated  by  other  domestic 
concern. 


With  the  award  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  per- 
Knal  hearty  congratulations  on  this  achieve- 
ment and  to  express  the  hope  that  thia  suc- 
cess will  be  continued  and  Increased. 


Final  Address  by  Gar.  WOHa.  W.  Scr»»- 
toa  to  Pea»sylTa»i«  Ge»«f»l  Assembly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  rkwMSVxvsins 
IN  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  tlinTED  STATES 
Weineadav.  January  11.  t9S7 
Mr.  SCOTT.  >^r.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  19*7,  the  Ctoverrvor  ol  my  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Hon.  WU- 
11am  W.  Scranton.  deUvered  his  final 


address  to  Pennsylvania's  General  As- 
sembly. It  Is  an  eloquent  and  moving 
recital  of  the  great  progress  we  have 
made  In  PennsylvarJa  under  the  leader- 
ship of  his  administration  and  of  the 
road  which  still  Ues  before  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  wlnted  In  the  Racoap. 
as  follows: 

FiNAi.  Mzsssci  or  Hon.  WnaosM  W. 
ScmsirTOH,  OoviiHoa  or  PmMSTt.vainA.  to 
THE  OkKXSAi.  Asuam-T  ToieosT.  J"«- 
otav  3.  1887 

Mr.  Lieutenant  Governor.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. catlMns  of  Pennsylvania: 

We  come  together  at  the  beginning  of  a 

new   year— and  soon  a  new  AdmlnlstrsUon. 

Much  hss  changed  In  Pennsylvania  during 

the   past    tour    years— and   the   change    h»a 

been  overwhelmingly  tor  the  better. 

More  than  500.000  more  workers  have  )obs 
today  In  our  State  than  were  at  work  four 
years  ago.  Unemployment  has  been  hltUng 
bew  record  monthly  lows,  month  after 
month'  In  October  a  new  all-Ume  record  low-, 
of  3  5  per  cent.  There  are  106,000  more  stu- 
denu  in  our  coUeges  and  uolveralUee.  The 
population  of  our  menwl  hospitals  has  fallen 
by  6  5  per  cent.  Parm  Income  has  Increased 
H9  mlUlon  Camper,  and  .portsmen  have 
available  34.000  more  acree  ot  woodland  In 
Stale  Parks  than  were  at  their  disposal  In 
isea.  A  show  of  the  palnUngs  of  Andrew 
Wyeth  in  PhlladelphU  this  fall  drew  174,000 

"^'e' story  ot  the  new  Pennsylvania  Is  told 
In  the  improved  proepect  for  Indlvlduala  all 
over  our  Commonwealth: 

—A  laborer  In  AUegheny  County  who  was 
thinking  about  moving  to  OaUfomla  four 
year,  ago  now  haa  a  .teady  Job  with  a  metal 
producu  company  and  ha.  pl.c«I  a  down 
payment  on  a  hou«i  m  Penn  Bills. 

—A  mother  In  Scranton  who  feared  the 
breakup  of  her  family  now  feeU  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  two  of  her  K>ns  have 
found  )obs  within  driving  distance  ot  home, 
a  third  l«  attending  Law  School  In  PhUadel- 
phla  and  plans  to  pracOce  In  t^»*""> " 
County,  and  her  daughter  Is  engaged  to  an 
„gln«r  who  came  to  the  AnthrMite 
Region  from  MassachueetU  to  work  In  a 
PIDA  Bnanced  plant. 

_A  young  man  who  was  arrested  tor  petty 
larceny  In  1962  after  grsduatlng  from  a  mid- 
state  high  KThool  the  previous  "Prihg  "» 
completed  three  year.  Mrvlce  In  the  Army 
and  last  tall  entered  the  University  of  P)tU- 
burgh  with  a  State  scholarship. 

—A  Philadelphia  lawyer  wLoee  only  am- 
bition in  1B83  was  to  make  enough  money 
to  retire  to  the  Bahamas  has  become  Involved 
in  the  drive  to  Mcure  a  new  ConstltuUon  for 
Pennsylvania  and  will  remain  In  hla  nauve 
State     at     least     untU     this     obJecUve     U 

""^  ftlUMsUUon  operator  In  the  Pocono. 
ha.  Uiveeled  In  a  rtl  lift  and  now  Is  part 
owner  of  a  thriving  tourlat  •"'»'="<'^„„„, 
These  are  a  few  of  the  face,  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania in  ll»7.  w.Ki, 
Let  me  make  two  things  unmlsUkaWy 
clear-the  Improved  quality  of  life  In  our 
SUte  is  not  whoUy  due  to  actions  taken 
within  Pennsylvania,  and  our  pngreaa  la  not 
solely  nor  even  prlmanly  due  to  the  influence 
ol  government.  ....w 
We  have  beneatted  from  the  generally  high 
level  ot  prosperity  In  our  Country— but  It  U 
Indisputable  that  our  economy  has  groem 
more  rapidly  thar.  the  general  naUonal  econ- 
omy—and  unemployment  In  Pennsylvania 
has  fallen  Irom  a  point  far  above  the  na- 
tional level  to  a  pomt  far  below  It. 

Moat  unportant  of  aU.  Pennsylvania's  eooo- 
omy  today  combiner  sUblUty  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  dynamic  growth. 
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ThU  U  due  in  torp.  pwt  to  tboiw  qo&Utlm 
In  PamurylTftBlA  vblch  bmy  for  nuny  f«n- 
entlona  b^n  aui» — th«  rich  mud  fertile 
countryBlde  of  the  Lehigh  fcnd  Lebanon  and 
Cumberland  Valley*  and  the  Lancaater  Plain 
.  ryjiit  natural  beftuty  of  the  Poconoa  and 
ihyVorthora  Tier  and  the  L*urel  HlghlaTWla 
."S.  the  cultural  and  economic  Importance 
of  Philadelphia  .  .  .  the  Induitrlal  complexes 
that  have  taken  root  in  Plttaburgh  and  the 
Southwe8t«ro  counU»  and  the  Anthracite 
Region  and  Altoona  and  Johnstown  and  the 
Sbenango  VaUey  and  Krte  .  .  .  the  network 
of  railroad*  that  early  took  advantage  of 
Pennsylvania"!  unique  location  .  .  .  and, 
mo«t  of  aU.  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
drairn  from  the  four  comew  of  the  world, 
and  brought  together  to  create  a  new  breed: 
InduBtrloui.  hosplUble,  ingenious,  cheerful. 
IlieM  qualities  have  been  our»  alnce  be- 
yond the  memory  of  the  oldest  cltJMn  UTlng 
among  us.  But  yet— In  the  grim  years  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  World  War  n — the  com- 
bination had  somehow  ceased  to  work.  Our 
State  was  losing  population,  economic  vi- 
tality, and  the  confidence  of  Its  people. 

The  rerersal  of  this  downward  trend  la  an 
achievement  in  which  all  of  u»— leglslatois 
and  memben  of  the  execuUve  branch.  Re- 
publicans and  I>emDcrats — all  who  have  made 
some  contrtbuUon  to  State  Qovemment  dur- 
ing the  i>aet  four  years — can  take  consider- 
able pride. 

Por  we  have  succeeded  In  harnessing  the 
natural  energtee  which  were  already  here — 
in  restoring  the  confidence  of  our  people  in 
Pennsylvania  as  a  good  place  to  Uve  and 
work — In  Impressing  the  Nation  and  Indeed 
the  world  of  our  seriousness  when  we  said: 
Let's  malce  Pennsylvania  flrstt 

Consider  only  the  most  striking  of  the 
accomplishments : 

—The  flrst  College  scbolarahlp  and  loan 
programs  in  Pennsylvania  history,  making 
available  »32  million  to  students  In  the  cur- 
rent Oscal  year  alone. 

— The  State's  contribution  to  the  support 
of  public  schools  Increased  by  more  than  60 
per  cent,  and  a  new  subsidy  formula  enacted 
which  this  year  will  Increase  the  State's  aid 
to  schools  by  an  addltonal  VtOO  million,  with 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  urban 
school  dlstricu. 

— The  Nation's  first  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affaln. 

— BeUef  rolls  reduced  by  100,000  through 
Pro)ect  Independence,  while  the  State's  con- 
tribution to  those  truly  In  need  rose  34  per 
cent. 

— A  oonservstion  program — which  bas  be- 
come the  model  for  the  KaUon — including 
Pro)ect  70.  strip  mine  regulaUon,  clean 
streams  and  coal  mine  subsidence  legisla- 
tion, and  first  approval  of  the  new  Oonser- 
ratlon  and  Restoration  Pund. 

— Pennsycare.  one  of  the  first  State  medi- 
cal aid  programs  ael  up  under  new  Federal 
legislation,  accounting  Iot  part  of  the  91  per 
cent  Increase  In  State  expenditures  for  med- 
ical assistance  for  the  elderly  and  needy. 

—Oerlafcrics  Centers  established  to  care 
for  aging  citizens  wbo  must  be  ho^ltallzed, 
and  the  State's  contribution  to  aid  for  the 
elderly  Increased  by  more  than  1,000  per 
cent. 

— Ecpendlturee  for  Industrial  development 
Increased  by  BOO  per  cent,  accounting  for 
many  of  the  S,000  planU  that  have  located 
or  expanded  In  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 
four  years. 

— Pennsylvania's  first  mass  trsnsportatlon 
program,  contributing  $li  million  to  the 
support  of  railroad  and  bus  lines  for  com- 
muters In  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

— The  percentage  of  State  employee  <k>v- 
ered  by  Civil  Service  more  than  doubled,  and 
two  pay  raises  given  to  Bute  employes. 

—Reform  of  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation program,  converting  a  deficit  in  the 
fund  of  M?  minion  to  a  surplus  ot  »U£  mil- 
lion, m-fc^"t  passible  Increased  ben^u  for 
workva. 


—Lifetime  benefits  for  tbeLVteUms  of  mln- 
en' asthma. 

— Effort  for  highway  oonstniction  in- 
creased by  40  per  cent,  and  the  most  ambi- 
tious highway  building  program  ever  under- 
taken by  any  State  In  the  United  States 
latinched. 

The  most  liberal  eminent  domain  law  in 
the  United  States  for  farmers,  homeowners 
and  small  businessmen. 

Support  for  SUte  Colleges  Increased  more 
than  300  per  cent  and  State-related  status 
granted  to  Temple  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  m*]g*ng  possible  reductions  In 
student  tuition  at  those  two  Institutions. 

The  Commimlty  CoU^e  program  begun, 
with  seven  Community  Colleges  already  In 
operation. 

School  teachers'  salaries  raised  twice  for 
the  first  time  during  a  single  Administra- 
tion. 

And  all  of  this  achieved  within  the  limits 
of  four  balanced  budgets — three  surpluses — 
and  another  surplus,  the  fourth  consecutive, 
already  projected  for  next  June. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  aocompllsb- 
mente  of  State  Government  In  Pennsylvania 
during  the  pa«t  four  years. 

They  have  been  carried  out  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  government  exists  to  lead  and  to 
serve  the  people — but  not  to  dominate  their 
lives  or  coerce  their  spirits. 

Our  every  effort  has  been  directed  toward 
the  enlargement  of  freedom — freedom  to 
w(K-k.  freedom  to  learn,  freedom  to  trav^ 
freedom  to  enjoy  the  beneftu  of  culture  and 
of  oxir  beautiful  countryside. 

Our  success  Is  written  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a  vigorous  people. 

These  efforts  in  Pennsylvania  have  oome 
at  a  crucial  point  In  the  development  of 
State  Government  In  the  entire  United 
Statee.  Since  IMO,  the  Federal  Government 
has  undertaken  a  series  of  W^omestlc  pro- 
grams of  enormous  cost  and  Scope.  Uany 
of  these  programs  have  been  In  response  to 
genuine  and  legitimate  needs  among  our 
people — but  experience  W  date  has  shown 
that  they  cannot  be  efficiently  administered 
on  a  completely  centralized  basis. 

The  United  States  Is  simply  too  big  and  too 
complex  a  Country  to  be  run  from  the  top 
down.  Some  pattern  of  decentralization  U 
needed — for  effective  distribution  of  effort 
as  well  as  for  preservation  of  freedoms.  The 
StAtes  provide  such  a  pattern.  Their  admin- 
istrative structures  and  their  holds  on  the 
loyalty  of  their  cltlaens  give  them  an  initial 
advantage  over  any  conceivable  alternative 
pattern. 

But  they  ar^  not  without  disadvantages 
Their  revenue  resources  are  severely  limited. 
Their  constitutions  are  In  many  cases  out- 
moded. *rhey  have  been  subjected  to  the 
ravages  of  intense  partisan  warfare.  Tliey 
have  often  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
urban  areas.  They  do  not  in  all  cases  cor- 
respond closely  to  natural  economic  and 
metropolitan  regions.  Worst  of  all,  there 
has  In  recent  years  been  a  growing  tendency 
among  the  people  themselves  to  regard  the 
States  as  unresponsive  units  of  government. 
Now  there  Is  a  dlspoaltlon  in  the  Country 
to  give  the  States  one  last  chance.  Some 
kind  of  effective  regional  government — 
placed  between  the  Federal  and  local  levels — 
Is  clearly  needed.  The  States  are  the  logical 
answer — If  they  can  do  the  job. 

I  would  say  that  the  States  have  a  few 
years  to  measure  up — probably  no  more  than 
a  decade.  If  they  have  not  by  then  set  their 
own  houses  In  order,  they  will  surely  be 
superseded  by  some  form  of  "metro-govem- 
mcnt"  or  Federal  adminlstrauve  units  or 
regional  departments — and  then  the  States, 
as  one  leading  Senator  has  said,  will  be  of 
Interest  to  nobody  except  Rand-McNally. 

We  have  done  much  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  pAst  four  years  to  demonstrate  that 
the  States  are  capable  at  giving  the  service 
to  the  people  that  will  be  needed  In  the  final 
third  of  (he  twentieth  oentory.  Similar 
^■ogiess  bas  been  achieved,  of  recent  date. 


in   States   like   New   T<u-k.   Michigan,   and 
North     Carolina.     Oolorado,     Oregon,     and 

Our  new  Govemcr  has  concerned  himself 
deeply  with  these  problems  and  these  oppor- 
tunities. He  has  already  proposed  a  revenue 
sharing  program  with  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment.  which.  If  enacted,  would  do  much  to 
cure  the  revenue  shortage'*  for  the  States. 
During  the  fall  campaign,  he  preeented  a  pro- 
gram for  Pennsylvania  which  when  put  Into 
effect,  will  give  us  a  thoroughly  modem  and 
people-oriented  State  Government. 

Tou  and  Governor  Shafer.  working  to- 
gether, can  give  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
the  kind  of  Stat«  Government  which  they 
want  and  so  richly  deeerve. 

Executive  and  Administrative  Ooveminent 
Is  beginning  to  capltallee  on  today's  oppor- 
tunity for  progress.  And  now — a  matter  with 
which  you  are  Intimately  concerned: 

During  the  past  four  yean  1  have  made 
little  effort  to  influence  or  interfere  with 
the  structure  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
State  Government.  I  have  felt  that  this  was 
your  responsibility,  and  that  I  should  not  in- 
trude upon  It. 

It  has  now  become  evident,  however,  that 
besldee  administrative  progress,  one  of  the 
indispensable  IngredlenU  to  a  general 
strengthening  of  State  Government  la  im- 
provement of  the  legislative  branch.  Since 
we  have  been  cloee  partners  for  these  four 
years — and  since  you  have  often  been  gener- 
ous with  suggestions  for  Improvement  of  the 
executive  branch— I  hope  you  wlU  accept 
some  observations  and  suggestions  that  I 
have  formed  on  the  legislative  branch. 

bet  me  say  first  that  my  experience  In 
working  with  the  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  haa  been  a  very 
happy  one.  Tou  have  realized  the  needs  of 
our  time,  and  you  have  responded  with  pas- 
sage of  the  vital  programs  mentioned  earlier. 
When  courage  was  needed  during  the  past 
four  years,  a  majority  of  your  members  have 
always  been  willing  to  run  political  risks  and 
have  stood  up  for  what  was  right. 

Frankly,  the  membership  of  the  Legisla- 
ture has  improved  in  quality  over  the  past 
two  or  thnc  decades.  More  and  more,  leg- 
islators, are  coming  to  regard  their  duties 
as  a  fulltlme  Job.  They  should.  That's  what 
the  Job  Is  now — fulltlme. 

No  single  factor  has  contributed  more  to 
this  improvement  than  the  Increase  In  leg- 
islators' pay.  Increased  ooropensatlon  has 
made  a  legislative  career  more  attractive,  and 
has  made  It  possible  for  m^ny  legislators  to 
be  relatively  Independent  and  to  devote  more 
time  to  their  work  In  H&rrlsbtu-g. 

I  sIto  beartuy  approve  plans  that  arc  now 
underway  to  provide  legislators  with  In- 
creased office  space  and  enlarged  staff.  The 
days  when  a  legislator  could  perform  his 
duties  with  no  more  than  the  top  of  a  suit- 
case on  which  to  write  his  letters  are  gone. 
Modern  government  is  a  complex  operation. 
Besponslble  leglsUtors  require  expert  assist- 
ance to  solve  Its  problems. 

Increased  pay  and  Improved  faclllUes  will 
not  by  themselves,  however,  provide  us  with 
a  oompletely  efficient  and  effective  General 
Assembly. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  must  disclpUne 
themselves  and  their  psrty  oaucusea  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  service  that  the  poblle  In- 
creasingly demands. 

There  Is.  I  believe,  an  excess  of  partisanship 
In  the  Legislature.  We  have  Just  weathered 
two  years  in  which  the  two  parties  have  in- 
dulged In  sniping  back  and  forth  motivated 
by  a  struggle  for  petty  political  sdvantAge 
There  are  of  course  differences  between  our 
two  great  parties,  and  these  dUIerenoes 
should  be  debated  openly  and  fully-  But 
they  do  not  require  a  rcscrt  to  tactics  that 
would  bring  shame  to  the  cheeks  ai  most 
school  children. 

Special  interests  still  wield  too  much  power. 
too.  Lobbylste  perform  «be  worthwhile  and 
legitimate  function  of  brtAglDg  the  problems 
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ot  Koncmlc  group,  to  Ui.  mtwntlon  of  1^ 
litor.  But  when  the  Inwreet.  of  thM* 
Itroup.  pJn  .uprem»cy  over  the  genenil  puBUo 

ic.  to  either  their  oon»tltuenU  or  the  Com- 
monwe«lth.  We  need  "«<"■<«■,  •»••  '"  !?• 
reoorUni  of  «ip«ndlturo«  by  lobt>r«t«.  «>• 
Sn1S5irholdU.irori.gl-.tor.  ««>  «»™"" 
pen>onnel— «K«  poUUoal  nmpalgn  flnMiemg. 

'"pu.lly,  the  LegUUture  >hould.  In  my  opin- 
ion. chMMe  lu  tr.dltlon.1  mode  of  oper.llon- 
Why?  B«c«n»  it  U  outmoded  Mid  imprmc- 
tlc^  in  modern  gowmment.  Tte  pr.ctic.  of 
coming  to  lUrrUburf  tor  .  d»y  or  two  .t  th. 
beglnSng  of  tb.  week.  cUlng  frequent  re- 
ciLa  .tretchlng  o«t  th.  s«»lon.  »nd  BniUy 
.ctlng  on  mort  lmport»nt  m.tter.  In  .  fr«i- 
tlc  nih  in  the  IMt  few  a.y.  Before  Kljoum- 
menl  rimply  doe.  not  miUe  for  orderly  Mid 
rMPoniUble  lovemment  tod»y. 

the  beet  pr^cUce  would  be  to  buckle  down 
>t  th.  beginning  of  the  wnudoo,  mMt  raj- 
ul.rly  conduct  buMnes..  .nd  then  wljoum 
Th.  legl.Utoc-.  wort,  howeyer.  .hoMld  not  b« 
llnUhKl  with  the  end  of  the  MMlon.  Com- 
mittee* .nould  conunue  to  function.  uM  . 
•yMim  tfiould  b.  Mt  up.  u  1.  done  In  wew 
Tort  St»te,  whereby  blU.  oould  b.  ttjed 
during  the  off  month..  In  thl.  way.  all  bUJ. 
could  b.  c«ntully  roMarched  and  examined, 
ana  pertinent  fact.  mvJe  avaUabl.  to  the 
legUlatoc  at  the  beginning  of  a  bu.lnn.llke 

If  1  apeak  blunUy  to  you  on  thM.  matter.. 
It  1.  only  becuM  I  «n  concerned,  flret  of  all. 
about  the  whole  future  of  State  GOTemment. 
and  aeoond.  about  the  health  of  the  legUla- 
UTa  bTMich  within  th.  State  atructure. 

Nothing  I  have  »ld  should  obecur.  tb. 
den  afleoUon  and  roepect  I  hold  for  you  a. 
IndlTldaal.  nor  from  my  oonrlctloo  that  tb. 
LagUlature  ha.  rnponded  with  dlitlncOon  to 
tb.  chaU«ng»  ot  the  pa«  tour  year.. 

TogMber  w.  haye  laid  the  foundation,  on 
which  «  bMt«r  and  nobler  PennaylTanU  may 

We  have  not  »ly«^  all  the  problem,  ot  our 
state  But  we  have  done  much.  We  have 
made  genuine  progrew  In  education.  In  con- 
■erratlon.  In  tranaportaUon.  In  care  ot  the 
aged  In  pubUc  welfare  generally,  in  help  to 
our  due..  In  reform  of  SUt.  Oo»enunent. 
and  a  .core  ot  other  Held.. 

The  rt»d  ba.  not  alway.  been  amooth— 
tb.  path  ha.  often  not  been  eaay.  You  bar. 
aat  In  the  early  morning  hour. — you  bare 
K«n  the  aun  rlae  on  the  turmoil  of  legiaa- 
tlve  debate.  Tou  have  tac«l  the  Bawl,  ot 
our  modem  CommonweiUtb  In  th.  prtr.te 
chamber  of  your  own  conaduxcm. 

Ton  bar.  doD.  w.11 — and  you  will  do  more. 

Th.  bMt  yean  for  PMin.ylTanla  Ue  before 
■a. 

U.ke  the  most  of  tbemt 

The  people  of  PemMj'""'*  depend  on  you. 
WnxuK  W.  SGxurTOir. 
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The  foUowtag  edltoriila  ind  newi  ar- 
Ucle  appeared  In  the  Washington  papers 
at  that  time: 

IProm  tb.  WMblngton  IMrt.  »<»».  M.  I»6»l 
A  OaaaT  LoM 
TbU  city  doe.  not  have  gllted  public  o«- 
elal.  to  .pare.  Tb.  departure  of  Walter 
Waahlngton.  the  director  of  the  NaUonU 
Capital  Houalng  Authority.  U  a  civic  mli- 
fortune  that  dewrvia  attenUon.  In  moat 
clUe.  the  local  public  houalng  agency  1.  the 
stodgleet  ot  bureaucracle.  (there  U  no  coo- 
Mrvatlim  quite  to  .tilling  a.  the  iMt  gen- 
eraOon-.  wcial  reform.) .  But  Mr.  Waahlng- 
ton ha.  prored  hlmMlt  a  brilliant  eiperl- 
menter.  forceful  and  yet  re.pon.lve  to  the 
people  whom  he  Mrve..  Of  all  tb«  city. 
Knlor  admlnlrtrator..  he  wa.  the  fli»t  to 
comprehend  and  u»  the  new  Idn.  of  the 
poverty  program..  ...      * 

Mr  Washington  U  going.  algnlflcanUy,  to 
New  York  City,  where  Mayor  UndMy  Ui  Tlg- 
oroualy  recruiting  the  roo«t  Imaginative  ur- 
ban admlnUtralor.  In  th.  country.  There 
ha.  been  a  jte»dy  drift  of  unuauaUy  able  men 
from  the  Federal  agencle.  to  New  York.  They 
rire  going  to  work  tor  Mayor  Und»y  becauM 
he  ha.  .ucceeded  In  giving  an  air  of  eadte- 
ment  and  opportunity  to  City  Hall. 

Here  In  Waahlngton.  where  every  admin- 
istrator ha.  a  doeen  auperlor.  contending 
for  control  of  him,  the  oa«  U  notorlou.ly 
otherwue.  The  worat  of  the  contualon  here 
U  owed  to  the  congrwslonal  chairmen',  in- 
terference In  the  city,  dally  bualnem  in 
the  abMnce  of  self-government.  thU  city  will 
never  enjoy  a  surge  of  energy  like  New  York'.. 
But  It  11«  within  the  authority  ot  the  Presi- 
dent to  BlmpUf  y  and  strengthen  the  prooeaae. 
of  government  here.  There  1.  no  defect  ot 
the  city',  public  life  tb«t  ought  to  concern 
Mr  JohiMon  and  hi.  advlMt.  more  deeply 
than  it.  dllBculty  In  atti»cUng  Br«t-rate  pub- 
lic Mrvanu. 


W»»«T  E.  Waihuftn:  TW  New  Ck«k- 
■aa  •(  lb*  New  York  Gtr  Heanac  Ao- 
Ifcoritr 

EZTENSJOH  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   ICZW    TCAX 
IN  THB  Hf>CS«  OF  RBPBESBWTA'I'IVBS 

Tuettmy,  Januam  It,  ItST 
Mr.  MUI/TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Ko- 
vember  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia  loat  one 
of  Its  most  able  officials  when  Walter  E. 
Washington,  the  director  of  the  National 
Capitol  Housing  Authority,  accepted  the 
poaltlon  of  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  Housiisg  Authority. 


IFrom  th.  WMblngton  (D.O.)  BrenUc  Star. 
HOT.  38.  l»e«| 
DwmcT'a  Los. 
Mayor  John  UndMj  h».  bad  .ubrt»nUal 
.ucce«  in  raid,  on  a  variety  ot  federal  agen- 
cle. tor  topnight  per«)nn.l   to  boUter  th. 
city  government  ot  New  York.    HI.  greatmt 
coup,  however,  and  nirely  for  this  city.  It. 
gr.atMt  Lo«.  U  tb.  enUcement  o<  Wait«  m. 
Washington  to  take  over  New  York's  yaat. 
n>rawUng  dty  houalng  authority. 

«.  bMd  of  the  National  Caplua  Houalng 
Authority,  WMhlngton  ha.  been  .  tower  of 
strength.  Not  wtlsHed  with  the  traditional 
forma  Kid  concpt.  of  public  houalng.  be  1. 
re.pon.lble  tor  innovation,  here  which  other 
clUe.  are  )u.t  beglnnlug  to  copy.'  He  ha. 
Men  his  )ob  a.  dMllng  wltb  people,  not  with 
building.. 

And.  apart  from  boualng.  a  keen  aw»rene» 
of  the  city.  *3clal  problem,  tau  mad.  bu 
voice  a  pOBitlve.  constructive  force  In  a  wide 
nrlety  of  community  affairs.  On  11.U  of  po.- 
.IbUlUM  in  recent  year,  for  other  high 
municipal  poet..  Wa.blngton'.  name  ba. 
alway.  been  ne»r  tb.  top.  H.  would  h»ve 
made.  In  our  opinion,  an  excellent  tMatrlct 
Commissions.  And  th.  fact  that  two 
vacancle.  will  occur  on  tb.  board  next  year 
make  hi.  departure  .11  th.  more  lamentable 
on  th&t  Kore. 

For  a  houalng  man  who  wvloo.Be.  chal- 
l.nges.  tb.  N.w  York  poduon.  InTolving  a 
pubUc-hourtng  populaUon  roughly  10  time. 
the  magnitude  <a  the  IMstrlct'^  wm.  of 
oouTM  diaicult  to  r.Joct  Mayor  Undwy. 
moreover,  ha.  managed  from  all  report,  to 
ln.tiU  among  his  top  .Id.,  a  mood  of  excite- 
ment and  challenge. 

But  for  all  of  that.  Walter  Waahlngton'. 
root,  mn  in  th.  Dl.trlct.  HI.  lnt«re«.  are 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  H.  has  a  per»nal 
stake  m  mucb  of  the  movement  which  also 
1.  b.ginnlng  to  itlr  her..  The  tlm.  may  yet 
come,  went  the  right  .pot  opens  up.  tbst  we 
wUl  be  abl«  to  woo  bim  back. 


(From  (b.  Wublngton  Post,  Nor.  ar.  ISW] 

CtTTSCSPS      TOSSn      WS1.TS1      WaSHlKOTOM — 

Wnx,  AT  Lesbt  New  Toaa  Nikd.  Hn«  Btxk 

MOKS  . 

( By  V^olf  Von  Bckardt) 
It  waa  tb.  w^t  new.  Lutlcla  Lucu  had 
beard  in  the  il  year,  abe  had  ticen  cleaning 
..he  'Uttrf  floor  execuuve  ofllce.  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority:  Director 
Walter  E.  Waahlngton  bad  been  nabbed  by 
Mayor  John  V.  Unduy  to  take  over  New 
York  city'.  Oargantuan  housing  effort. 

"Why.  I'll  Jurt  go  wltb  blml"  .be  ex- 
claimed, dropping  her  mop  In  diunay. 

It  was  bsd.  though  not  altogether  unex- 
pected,  new.  for  this  entire  city. 

And  the  worst  of  It  1.  not  tb.t  we  are 
losing  what  Mrs.  Lucas  and  everyone  elM. 
from  the  occupanu  of  the  White  Houm  to 
tb.  tenanu  of  our  public  boualng  projects. 
wlU  readily  call  "a  frtend."  ""»  g"™*'  «"»"  ""■ 
popular  "community  le&der." 

Nor  I.  it  that  we  are  lodng  one  ot  th. 
country's  mo.t  .Bectlve  general.  In  th.  ar- 
duou.  campaign  agalnat  our  alum.  Nor 
even  that  we  will  mlM  in  Walter  Waahlng- 
ton perhaps  our  moat  effective  bridge  be- 
tween tbe  Capital  City  and  the  Other  City — 
between  the  Fwleral  power  atructure  Hying 
Its  .omewhat  remote  life  In  Georgetown  and 
tbe  .uburbe  while  worrying  about  the  dty'. 
world  Image,  and  the  voteles.  and  almoat 
volce-leM  ninth  largeat  city  wltb  lU  huge 
number  of  Negroes  who  are  largely  111- 
boused.  poorly  serviced  and  badly  educated 
and  worry  about  Job.  and  rats. 

Tbe  worst  ot  tbe  news  U  that  this  city, 
despite  lU  growing  awareness  ot  this  di- 
chotomy, did  not  llnd  It  poMlbl.  to  offer 
Walter  WMhlngton  tbe  recognition  and  po- 
sition of  leadership  be  deMrree— the  rculU 
ot  which  the  city  need.. 

Waahlngton.  In  his  early  50'.  a  bit  .tocky 
hut  lean,  a  bit  rewsrved  at  flrst  but  ea«ly 
relaxed  when  he  kum.  that  you  •rtncerely 
.hare  hi.  concern,  and  entbusiaMn.,  alwaya 
meOculoualy  dr<M«d  and  alway.  Impeccably 
poute.  cuu  a  One  figure  of  a  man. 

If  he  1.  indeed  "a  great  guy."  It  1.  tbe  laat 
thing  he  would  try  to  ImpreM  you  with.  Un- 
Uk.  met  "great  guy"  poUUclsn.  he  U 
neither  tolk.y  nor  formidable. 

And  If  they'll  be  wondering  up  in  New 
York  why  he  Uik.  Uke  they  do.  It.  becauM. 
though  bom  in  Georgia,  be  wa.  raUed  In 
JamMtown,  NY.  And  U  he  talk,  a  bit  like 
a  lavryer.  wltb  a  good  daal  of  MclologeM 
mixed  into  hi.  .yn»I.  it.  beoauae  he  atudied 
Uw  poimcsl  Mlence  and  Kdology  at  Howard 
University.  Thafa  what  brought  htm  to 
Waahlngton.  He',  a  mmber  ot  tbe  bar  and 
wa.  admitted  to  pracUce  before  tb.  Supreme 
Court. 

Uke  meet  good  general..  Walter  Washing- 
ton came  up  from  the  rank,  in  the  Mnall. 
devoted  and  »  often  confuMd  army  of  the 
"hou«r.."  the  profe8.lon.l  .lum  flgbter.. 
H.  Jolnwl  in  1941.  when  the  dty.  pubUc 
housing  agency  wa.  rtlll  known  a.  tb.  Alley 
Dwelling  Authority,  largely  launched  and 
worried  along  by  neanor  BooMvelt. 

We  should  never  belittle  tbOM  early  aklim- 
Uh«  for  "decent,  safe  and  aanltary "  hom- 
ing, though  there  was  relatively  little  of  It 
and  what  there  wm  now  Mem.  woefully 
drab  The  little  band  of  houMr.  did  their 
beat  And  If  their  expecUtlons  of  early  vic- 
tory Mem  patbeUc  in  retroepect.  it  Wa.  be- 
cause no  one  had  reallMd  the  full  dlmen- 
.lon.  of  the  problem. 

It  wa.  not  untu  ao  year.  l«t«.  untC  Wal- 
ter Waahlngton  had  workMi  hi.  way  op  to  , 
acting  director  and  then  aincXor  of  tbe  Ws^ 
tional  Capital  Houalng  Authority,  that  we 
begin  to  Me  the  enemy  in  all  hi.  fearful 
might. 

The  enemle..  we  might  My.  for  WMhlng- 
ton  wa.  coofrooted  not  only  by  tbe  growing 
.lum  ghetto,  but  by  growing  boeUUty  against 
public-housing,  which  wm  often  more  de- 
.p4Md  then  even  tbe  .lum.  tbunMlvc.. 
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TV.,  rt..  t«r.  Into  tb.  .lum.  with  a  hug.  In  tb.  .pan  of  month.,  opeif  more  nnded  the  attenUon  of  our  coUeagues  the  fol 
fr^v  nroS^^tTurCl^n^.  s^S  homM  at  1-.  co«  tb«.  n.i  prol«t.  would  lowing  remarks  by  Chairman  Washing 
new  Kh«)taand'  otber  improvement..    But     -"-  —  >"  H~«d«  .„^  .»  .  chll,.  Hon^nc  nn»  Ceremony 

when  It  came  to  housing  the  people  thu. 
displaced,  nobody  wanted  them  next  door. 
And  there  waMit  a  rtte  In  tovra  which  wau't 
next  door  to  Mm.  hysterically  bosrUIe  civic 
associstlon. 

Now  this  U  why  I  call  Walter  Washington 
a  senersl    though  no  one  oould  be  further 


yield  us  In  decades. 

But  In  tbe  end.  It  does  not  depend  on  tbe 
cold  .tstutlc  of  0O.U  and  beneflu  whether 
or  not  any  ot  theM  program,  are  vlgoroualy 
undertaken.  It  depends  on  trust  and  con- 
fidence In  tbe  men  who  propose  them.  And 
thl.  1.  probably  Walter  Washington',  great- 
est achievement  In  this  city.     He  hM  man- 


^oTS^ig  .".^^riit  H~.SlV^>>.  u.«'  ii^d  W  win  the  trust  -O-^'^d  oMU 
tutmty  of  a  conunued  "decent.  Mfe  and  tenants,  ot  the  people  In  the  city  and  of  Its 
Moitary"  tronUl  attack,   he  rf^J!?.  J"'      '■■~-;,"'g  "vT'-S^rto  agree  with  what   be 


ton  at  a  PubUc  Housing  Day  Ceremony 
in  New  York  on  December  2.  1»W: 

RniABKS   8T    WaLTT«   E.   W»«HIH<JT0K,    CHAIR- 
MAN. NKW  TOBK  CTTT  HoUSIMO  AtrTKOMTT, 

AT  Puauc  HoiTsiNo  DAT  X>niiCATiON  Csac- 

MONT 

On  occaaloiu  such  u  this,  ft  scale  model  , 

or  ■  rendering  of  a  propoaed  new  bouAng 

development  ts  often  shown.     Por  my  first 

public  event,  as  CbjOrman  of  tbe  New  Tork 

City  Housing  Authority.  I  preferred  to  invite 


..rategi-e..     He  made  his  forward  thrust  st      ^^"  ^J'^^tTlUt"  tr^eX^^i^    h^     r'Sn:nt.tb'.i;;^  family'  who  moved  into 

people  to  be  housed  to  become  good  neigh- 
bors. 

He  secured  his  Oanka  for  this  thrust  from 
hoetlle  sniping  and  offlclaJ  indifference  by 
creating  confidence  and  good  will  fof  the 
public  housing  program  In  the  community, 
both  among  Its  offlelala  and  among  real 
estate  boards  and  the  anxious  women  In  the 
civic  asaoclaUons. 

Waahlngton  la  forever  inventive  In  the 
means  he  employs  to  gain  these  ends. 

"Anything  that's  new.  that's  coming,  I'm 
the  first  one  after  It."  he  has  said. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Secretary,  said  of  him:  "Walter 
Is  one  of  our  most  outstanding  local  guys 
because  of  the  amazing  degree  of  his  flexi- 
bility and  his  receptivity  to  creative  Ideas." 

Whether  Waahlngton  waa  the  first  to  in- 
vent all  of  the  many  social  programs  In  his 
public  housing  projects,  many  of  which  were 
made  posalble  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
have  now  been  adopted  by  the  poverty  war- 
riors, la  almost  irrelevant.  He  was  usually 
the  first  to  employ  them  and  try  them  out — 
the  day  care  centers.  Job  counseling  and 
financial  advice,  credit  unions,  tenant  orga- 
nizations and  all  the  rest. 

Success?  How  do  you  measure  success  In 
a  situation  where  the  problems  keep  growing 
faster  than  your  yardsticks.     The  police,  at 


projects — a  day  of  hot  dogs,  and  street  danc- 
ing and  other  teatlvlUea. 

"There  are  two  ways  open  to  oommu- 
nlUee."  he  said.     "Thla  way  and  the  WatU 

And  they  respect  him  becouae  he  exempH- 
•fiea  a  truth  he  utered  as  president  of  the 
lie  Droit  Civic  Association,  ten  years  ago  and 
before  anyone  beard  of  MarUn  Lutiier  King. 

■Men.  if  they  fight  for  rlghta."  he  said. 
"must  be  ready  to  shoulder  these  rlghtt  when 
they  appear." 

As  elsewhere,  moat  of  our  innumerable  dty 
departments,  cbmmlaslona  and  agencies  are 
Just  learning  to  talk  to  each  other  about 
common  problems.  But  as  one  of  his  aides 
saJd  "no  official  In  this  city  would  even  think 
about  doing  anything  that  might  affect  low 
income  housing  even  indirectly  without  call- 
ing Walter  Waahlngton  first." 

They  called  him  day  and  night  and  not 
only  about  houalng.  Not  long  ago  a  young 
girl  bad  saved  tome  money  earned  at  a  sum- 
mer job.  She  thought  she  would  spend  It  for 
beautlflcatlon.  but  where  and  how?  She  got 
Walter  Waahlngton  on  the  phone.  "This  Is 
Lynda  Bird  Johnson."  she  said. 

Washington  has  spent  jiuch  time  leading 
tours  of  members  of  the  First  Lady's  Commit- 
tee for  a  More  Beautiful  Capital  and  other 
VIPS.      Insights    he    provided    to    problems 


iny  ™»  SlTSlVoTiat  in  'waaK^^n  i     probsbly^urbuted  iore  to  Mr..  Jobn«.n-.     rem^n.  to  be  do«. 
*"7  T*~'  * .     **     '.     .     _  _L.., ._  __,_  . ;  .h«w,  «T,  >«.  TTiMAiinwi  in  dollara  or         To   do   the    lob. 


ago. 

They  are  Import&nt  to  me. 

They  are  people. 

And  people  will  be  my  main  concern. 

When  a  tenant  moves  into  ona  of  otir  de- 
veiopmenu.  It  symbollaes  the  mlsalon  of  our 
agency.  Some  would  say  that  It  sym&oUBes 
the  end  result  of  our  goal. 

This  Is  not  so. 

It  Is  only  the  beginning. 

A  decent  apartment  la  the  foundaUon  on 
which  a  family  of  low  locome  builds  a  better 
life. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine,  playgrounds,  trees 
and  grass,  community  centers,  aodsi  aerv- 
Ices.  companionship  for  the  elderly,  day  cen- 
ters for  working  mothers  and  b*alth  centers 
are  but  a  few  of  the  facilities  tnd  services 
provided  by  the  Authority. 

Mayor  Undaay's  proclamation  Is  a  clarion 
call  to  greater  effort.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  friends  of  pubUc  housing. 

The  situation  today  calls  for  a  rededlca- 
tlon  of  purpoae  and  a  redoubUng  of  effort- 
Mayor  Lindsay's  proclamation  la  Indeed  clear 
and  timely. 

Ours  Is  a  Just  and  noble  cauae.  PubUc 
housing  means  better  housing  and  better 
houalng  means  a  better  life. 

Much  has  been  done  In  New  Tork  City 
in   the   field  of  pubUc   bousing,  but  mucb 


public  bousing  projects  vandalism  Is  only  a 
nuisance  and  crime  minimal. 

Perhaps  we  will  never  be  able  to  measure 
the  Influence  of  environment  on  social  be- 
havior with  a  sllderule  to  aatlsfy  any  bu- 
reaucratlcatly  calibrated  coat-benefit  form- 
ula. Who  would  venture  a  cost-benefit 
analysis  of  the  word  "great"  In  our  aspiration 
for  a  "great  society."  All  we  can  say.  It 
seenu.  Is  that  a  good  place  to  live  ought  to 
look  Uke  a  good  place  to  Uve — and  If  It  does, 
life  In  that  place  also  comes  closer  to  a  good 
life. 

Walter  Waahlngton  has  employed  the  best 
&rchlt«cts  In  this  area  to  bring  their  skill  and 
enthuslaam  to  the  design  of  public  housing 
projects.  And  what  matters  la  not  that  ao 
many  of  them  have  won  architectural 
awards,  but  that  many  of  their  buildings 
have  become  the  pride  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  no  one  can  fairly  say  any  longer 
that  public  bousing  projects  depress  neigh- 
borhood values.  They  uplift  them.  That's 
more  benefit  for  less  cost  than  the  sUde- 
rulers  of  the  Oovernment  Accounting  Office 
can  grasp. 

It  takes  time  to  build  projects  and  more 
time  untu  their  lltUe  sticks  mature  into 
trees  and  they  are  no  longer  projects  but 
living  communities.  And  It  doeant  belp  the 
neighborhoods  when  trees  are  big  and  green 
but  the  houses  are  rotting. 

Walter  Waahlngton,  among  many  other 
novel  approaches,  helped  pioneer  a  program 
which  encourages  private  buUders  to  fix  up 
the  houaes  and  aell  them  to  the  public  hous- 
ing authority.  It  is  called  "turnkey"  and 
may,  Indeed,  turn  th*  key  to  the  rehablllU- 
tlon  of  the  decaying  Inner  dty. 

Literally,  "rehabilitation"  means  "to  make 
livable  again"  and  If  that  key  U  big  enough 
and  if  the  bankers  and  realtors,  and  citlsens 
groups  and  bureaucrats  help  turn  It.  It  could. 


program  than  can  be  measured  in  dollars  or 
azalea  bushes. 

But  It  was  before  most  of  the  bushes  were 
planted  that  Walter  Waahlngton  received  the 
United  States  ClvU  Service  Career  Award  foe 
"excellence  in  efficiency  and  eflectireneM  in 
the  Federal  service  .  .  .  and  superb  leadership 
In  directing  his  agency's  actlvltlea." 

When  Mrs.  Lucas  dropped  her  mop  In  the 
midst  of  a  gathering  of  Housing  Authority 
officials  the  other  night,  she  momentarily  dis- 
pelled the  tense  gloom  with  a  burst  of  w»nn 
hilarity.  Walter  Waahlngton  stood  behind 
liifi  overloaded  deak.  absent-mindedly  shuf- 
fljns  through  some  papers.  When  he  saw  the 
cleaning  woman  he  reached  out  his  hand. 

"How's  your  sick  son.  Mrs.  Lucas,"  he  said. 

TTiere  Is  consolation  in  the  fact  th»t  In 
New  York  there  are  even  more  hard-working 
women  with  sick  sons  and  more  Ill-housed 
people  for  Walter  Waahlngton  to  stretch  out 
his  band  to. 

Walter  Washington  was  director  of 
the  National  Capitol  Housing  Authority 
for  more  than  5  years.  Beginning  with 
the  agency  In  1941  as  a  junior  housing 
assistant  he  rose  through  the  ranks  to 
become  the  head  of  the  agency,  and  In 
1965  received  the  US.  Civil  Service  Ca- 
reer Service  Award,  the  highest  award 
given  to  career  Federal  employees. 

A  native  of  Dawson,  Oa..  Mr.  Wash- 


To  do  the  job.  Mayor  Undsay  has  re- 
cruited a  team,  headed  by  the  dynamic  Jason 
Nathan,  that  is  determined  to  provide  more 
and  better  housing  for  those  who  need  It 
most. 

I  have  come  to  New  Tork  to  Join  this 
housing  crusade. 


Polkr  Statemcak  of  Aacricu  Israel 
Public  Af  airt  CohuUm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  irxw  TOUE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TBE  UNtTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  II,  im 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Bir.  President,  as  Syrian 
Incursions  along  the  Isnteli  border  re- 
sume, as  the  Yemeni  war  heats  up  again. 
as  subversion  of  Arab  nations  friendly  to 
the  free  world  Is  Intensified,  and  as  the 
moment  of  British  withdrawal  from  its 
bases  In  the  region  approaches,  the  at- 
tention of  Americans  Is  Increasingly  di- 
rected toward  the  Middle  East,  where 


Ington  grew  up  in  Jamestown.  N.T.    He  world  peace  Is  seriously  threatened, 

received  his  AJB.  from  Howard  Onlrer-  In  a  strategic  portion  of  the  world,  prog- 

slty  in  1938  and  an  LL.B.  from  the  How-  resa  toward  modernization  and  democra- 

ard  University  Law  School  In  1948.  cj  Is  thwarted  by  warfare,  political  ter- 

New  York  City  is  Indeed  fortunate  to  rorlsm.  and  poUtlcal  Insecurity,  provld- 

obtaln  the  services  of  this  fine  admlnls-  Ing  troubled  waters  which  furnish  excel- 

trator  and  public  servant.  lent  fishing  grounds  for  adventures  like 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  commend  U>  that  of  the  UBBJl.  In  e«»l»tlng  the 
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anM   r»«  by  •«»*''^*   »™*  ^*°  .^ 
United  Arab  Republic,  8yi1».  and  ottier 

Arab  States.  „_    ..^ 

In  this  connection,  the  poUey  *»^ 
ment  adopted  at  the  Trt-8Ute  K««toi^ 
Conterenee  of  the  American  Isrwl  PuD- 
Uc  Affairs  Committee  In  New  York  on 
December  18.  1966,  is  ot  parUcular  mo- 
ment. It  Is  a  temperate  statement,  con- 
talnln*  some  well-founded  recommenda- 
tions for  American  poUcy  In  a  continually 
troubled  area  of  the  world. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poUcy  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  niicov) 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  p^ey 
sUtement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  R«coii),  as  follows: 

POUCT  BT«TO.»JtT   AKWTWD  »I  TBI  TM-S"™ 

B«oioK»i.  CoKTunncm  or  Tm  Ammicaji 
baui.  PvmJC  ArruM  Comi«ttb,  Bocm- 
nLT  Hoitt.  Hiw  TOM.  OmcwMia.  IB.  IBM 

1  w<  recMnmsnd  that  our  OoTemment 
DOi^  mtk  ooopCT«Uon  at  th.  Soviet  ''■"on  to 
brim  »bout  >  relM«t.'on  ol  «n«l<>M  In  tUe 
>re*  «peclflc»ll7  by  »ii  .gKenient  to  rMU<« 
the  flowot  arm.  »nd  to  cre»M  >  ciunau 
wbiob  wUl  (««!r  auect  n»goti»Ooiu  between 
Uw  Arab  .ute.  and  Imel.  pending  luch  an 
acnemnt,  w»  urje  oai  OoTemment  to  on- 
7m  maintenance  ot  the  amu  balance  In  tbe 

"?°we  urge  •  Congre««lon»l  Inquiry  to 
rtudy  and  recommend  legUUtlse  and  admln- 
IrtratHe  meaniree  to  curb  tie  eBorte  o(  the 
Arab   etatee    to   boycott   American   buelneee 

J  We  reaann  the  conytcUon  tbat  the 
only  logical  loluoon  of  tbe  Arab  refu«je 
problem  !•  reMttlement  In  Aiab  land*,  we 
iubmH  tbat  tbe  Dnlted  Nation,  mould  Cen- 
tura continuing  ofloru  by  Arab  leaden  to 
moWllze  the  refugwa  into  an  army  to  wege 
war  aialnet  lerael  It  U  Intolerable  that 
17KBWA  (irodB.  contributed  for  refugee  reUef 
and  mnabUltatlon.  mould  be  diverted  to  eub- 
tldlie  the  Paleatine  UberaUon  Army,  whlcb 
U  organized  tor  the  deetructton  of  leraol. 

t  We  eupport  continued  economic  aid  fc» 
Imel  and  the  Arab  lUtee.  etreMlng  M«l«t- 
aoM  which  wiU  develop  agriculture,  water 
naourcea  and  the  employment  and  eetUfr- 
ment  ot  refugees. 

S  We  believe  that  aU  outotandlng  Itsuea 
between  larael  and  the  Arab  ttatea  can  be 
.wiftly  reaolved  by  direct  nef otiatione  and 
we  iirge  aiir  Oovetnment,  in  concert  with 
other  great  powera.  to  lummon  the  Arab 
•tstea  to  the  peace  table  with  Iirael.  There 
In.  no  effective  alternative. 
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oentty  naOe  a  speech  on  thU  •object.    I 

baUeve  that  the  Members  will  fJiid  Mr. 

Carpenters  statement  factual  "M^m- 

teresUn*  and  will  conclude  from  reading 

It  that  the  beef  producer  Is  not  only  not 

causing  the  high  retail  meat  prices,  he 

Is  producing  his  product  below  cost  and 

Is  actually  losing  ground.    The  text  oi 

Mr.  Carpenter's  statement  follows: 

CoMJ«anT»    BT    Ban    H.    CaapaHTia,    Pl»i- 

DDiT     TDiS    aire    SoUTHwaeiaaJv    C»Tn.a 

Ranias    AeaoaanoK,    at    na    Boaan    or 

DnacroMi  MarrlMo,  Jtnrm  18.  l«««,  Wkh- 

jTA  Paixs,  Tax. 

I  am  aure  you  are  aware  of  the  wave  o< 
publicity  that  has  lecenUy  been  awoeplng  the 
nation  regarding  food  pricee.  Meat  prlcee 
have  been  alngled  out  as  a  major  contributor 
to  higher  coniumer  coeta  and  InflaUon. 
SpokMmen  for  government  bureau*  and 
agencies  have  contributed  to  a  raah  of  In- 
iicurate  atatemenu  and  Inadequate  com- 
parlaona  In  newipaper  atorlea  throughout  the 
nation  relening  to  Ki-caUed  high  coat*  of 
meat. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
wsa  widely  quoted  aa  urging  housewivee  to 
purcbaae  only  the  lower  priced  cut*  of  meat 
In  order  to  hold  down  the  food  biU  and  com- 
bat InflaUon.  Typical  OJ  aome  of  the  head- 
line* recently  seen  are  the**.  "Meafa  the 
Black  Sheep  of  Pood  Coeu.  Budget  Brigade 
Flnda"  and  •Rocketing  Pood  Coeta  May  Beat 
Man  to  the  Moon." 

m  apite  of  the  fact  that  readily  available 
government  atatlatlca  refute  the  aUtemenU 
that  recently  Improved  beef  price*  are  major 
oontrlbutoxe  to  the  current  infUtlonary 
uetula  In  the  country,  tbeae  artlclee  and  oom- 
menta  have  Unpllad  that  the  Jaimera  and 
ranchers  of  the  nation  Should  be  condemned 
by  the  consimiing  public. 

A  recent  report  on  food  coeta  and  farm 
prices  i»Iea«ed  la*t  week  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  reveala  aome  moat  In- 
tereatmg  statlatlce  that  refute  completely 
the  popular  contention  that  agricultural 
pricea  in  general,  and  Ihoee  in  meau  In 
particular,  are  major  contrlbutora  to  Infla- 
tion. Let'a  examine  acme  of  theee  fact*  and 
Sguraa  contidned  to  thla  report  which  made 
comparlsona  over  the  period  of  the  paat  IS 
yeaia. 

Pricea   received  by  farmera   and   rancher* 

In  19«8  were  10%  lower  than  thoe*  received 

18  year*  ago,  while  prlcee  paid  at  retail  by 

_. • >_.!  I    I . ,  „ .ait  9Q(T.  In  these 


FuMn  laJ  RuKhers  Ifol  dw  Caasc  of 
Hith  Beef  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXA* 
IN  TB«  HOOSB  OP  BKPKBSBNTAXlvto 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1987 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rUlng  food  costs  have  resulted  In  a  sharp 
reaction  from  consumers  and  at  times 
there  appears  to  be  a  mlaunderaUndlng 
as  to  who  Is  benefiting  from  rising  costs. 
Certainly  the  beef  producer  Is  not  the 
cause  of  Increased  meat  prices  and  he  Is 
not  benefiting  from  the  higher  retaU 
prices  being  charged.  Mr.  Ben  H.  Car- 
penter, president  of  the  Texas  and  South- 
wcsteni  Cattle  Raisers  AssodaUon.  re- 


oonaumera  for  food  lncr***ed  83%  In  thi 
■am*  18  yean. 

WbUe  retail  food  price*  have  rt*en  rela- 
Uvely  tteadily  over  tbe  paat  18  yeara,  none 
of  tbe  Increaae  in  retail  price*  accrue*  to  the 
faravr  and  rancher.  In  tact,  pricea  received 
by  farmer*  and  rancher*  in  19«S  were  10% 
leaa  than  In  1M7  and  13%  le*a  than  In  IMS. 
Retail  food  prlcee,  however,  in  19«6  were  11% 
higher  than  In  1»53  and  M-i  higher  than 
m  18*7.  , 

The  neClncom*  ol  tamera  and  rancher* 
dooUned  by  18%  from  1»47  to  1««8  even 
though  the  volume  of  farm  produced  foodi 
■old  to  con*umer*  h*d  Increased  by  44% 
during  that  same  period  of  time. 

Compan  thi*  to  the  f»ct  that  *alarlea  and 
wage*  to  employee*  to  all  manufacturing 
induatile*  lncr****d  by  11S%   from  1»47  to 

A  part  of  the  38%  Inorea**  to  ovarall  food 
price*  paid  at  iwtall  by  ooMumer*  over  the 
put  18  year*  ha*  re*ull*d  from  the  develop- 
ment ot  new  food  product*,  new  technlquee 
of  proceaaing  and  packaging,  and  change*  In 
family  food  buying  habit*. 

In  1847  mo*t  bou*awlTe*  **lecl«d  their 
beef  from  a  refrigerated,  glaaa  caa*  and  the 
KTOcer  weighed  and  wrapped  it  on  the  spot. 
Kow  they  find  mmi  P«>ota  o<  the  wme 
cut  of  b*.f  naaUy  placed  oo  the  individua^ 
traya,  tran*p*renUy  wrapped,  weighed  and 
priced,  to  advanoe, 

BrlghUy    llghtad.    air    ooodiuoned    atorea 


with  wide  alalw  and  attractively  dlapUyed 
producta  proceaaed  with  new  tacbnlquea  are 
what  the  food  ahopper  expect*  and  de- 
mand*. The*e  demand*  from  the  conaumer. 
not  the  producer,  account  for  much  of  the 
Increase  of  food  price*. 

However,  a  atauatlcal  atudy  by  the  Bco- 
nomlc  Beeearch  Service  of  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Indicate*  that  the  aver- 
ase  household  paid  17%  more  and  farmera 
and  ranchera  received  7%  lea.  In  1»«B  for  the 
same  klnda  and  quantlUe*  of  food*  pur- 
chausd  to  1947,  18  year*  ago. 

With  regard  to  apeclOc  food  Item*  the  re- 
port reveala  that,  in  the  18  year  period 
studied  the  farm  price  ot  wheat  haa  dropped 
3%  while  tbe  retail  price  of  cereals  and  bak- 
ery product*  haa  increaaed  47%. 

When  city  tamlliea  purchase  bread  and 
prepared  cereal  product*,  they  pay  moetly 
for  proceartng,  packaging,  and  dlatnbutlng 
the  product*;  very  Uttle  goe*  to  the  farmer 
lor  rew  material*.  For  eiample.  there  Is 
only  a.Sc  worth  ot  farm-produced  com  to  a 
3»c  package  ot  com  flakea.  The  one  pound 
loaf  of  bread  that  aold  at  retaU  for  an  aver- 
age price  of  aO*c  In  IB«5  contained  wheat 
having  a  farm  value  of  a.7c. 

In  1M6,  the  tarm  price  of  dairy  products 
vraa  «%  below  1847  and  the  retail  price  of 
dairy  product*  during  the  same  period  to- 
cre«*ed  by  19%. 

During  tbe  18  year  period  from  1847  to 
1966  retail  pricea  of  meat  producta  increased 
by  18%  The  farm  value  ot  meat  producta 
In  19«S  wa*  6%  IM*  than  the  tarm  value  to 
1947  Much  attenUon  ha*  been  focuaed  on 
the  fact  that  price*  paid  to  farmera  and 
ranchera  tor  anlmala  producing  meat  prod- 
ucU  have  Increaaed  aubatanUally  alnce  196«. 
However,  there  ha*  been  a  tondency  to  over- 
look tbe  fact  tbat  the  farm  value  of  meat 
producta  in  19M  had  fallen  3»%  below  1B47 
prlcee  Current  pricea  of  beef  cattle,  wbUe 
aubatanUally  higher  than  the  low  point 
reached  to  1B5«,  are  stui  considerably  below 
the  price  levela  IS  yeara  ago  to  1861. 

While  the  general  economy  of  the  naUon 
was  proaperous  and  advanctog,  the  beef  cat- 
tle Induatry  aulfered  a  aerioua  price  deprea- 
■lon  during  the  Ave  yeara  of  1963  through 
1967  and  agato  durtog  the  last  part  of  1963, 
1««4.  and  toto  the  early  part  of  1986.  The 
cattlemen  of  the  naUon  operated  during 
thoee  periods  taking  aevere  lo*aee  aa  they 
were  aqueeied  between  higher  co*u  of  pro- 
duction and  lower  price*  for  their  cattle. 
The  recent  price  improvemetit  In  beet  cattle 
doe*  not  represent  a  full  recovery  and  the 
profit  balance  I*  sUll  very  delicate. 

The  evidence  1*  very  conclu*lve  that  price* 
received  by  the  farmer  and  rancher  have  not 
contributed  whatsoever  to  the  tocreaaea  to 
food  price*  paid  by  consumera.  A  compari- 
aon  ot  the  10%  decline  to  pricea  received  by 
tbem  durtog  the  la»t  18  year  period  with 
other  economic  trenda  la  moat  tot«reaUng. 

The  report  reveala  that  reU  freight  rates 
on  farm  products  Increaaed  46  "^  durtog  the 
lame  period.  Pricea  of  auch  aervlce*  aa  rent, 
property  Insurance,  property  maintenance, 
and  telephone  eervice*  increaaed  an  aver- 
age of  89%  during  the  aame  period  and  unit 
price*  of  new  plant  and  equipment  were  up 
66%  Saiariea  and  wagea  of  employeee  In 
manufacturing  toduatriea  Increaaed  durtog 
the  aame  period  by  113%. 

In  the  nine  yeara  since  1967  pricea  paid  by 
farmera  and  ranchera  for  clothing  has  in- 
creaaed 15%,  tor  motor  vehlclea  17%,  for 
tarm  machinery  33%,  for  ad  valorem  and 
miscellaneous  taxes  66%,  »nd  totereet  pay- 
able on  tarm  real  eatate  debt  133%. 

Therefore,  if  viewed  to  the  correct  per- 
apectlve  the  price*  paid  by  oonaumera  for 
food  producta  caitoot  be  alngled  out  a*  a 
major  contributor  to  toOaUon.  US.  con- 
aumiera  have  avaUable  the  hlghMt  quaUty 
food  producta  to  the  world,  and  the  Impor- 
tant fact  la  that  they  can  obtato  thla  lood 
by  working  leaa  time  than  persons  Urlng 
anywhere  else  on  earth. 
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During  19«S,  American  oonaumera  apent 
Idr'r  of  their  take-home  tocotn*  tor  food. 
Twenty  yeara  earUer  thla  ftgure  wa*  38%. 
Pay  for  one  houra  fact<xry  labor  today  wUl 
buy  3.4  pound*  at  round  *teak.  wfaerea*.  in 
1943  It  VTOUld  buy  oiUy  3  pound*,  and  In 
1933  1.6  pound*.  One  hour*  factory  labor 
today  will  buy  aj  pound*  of  bacon,  whereaa, 
In  1943  aj  pounda  and 'in  1933  1.8  pound*. 
Pay  for  one  houra  lactory  labor  today  buys 
13  5  loavea  ot  bread,  whereas.  In  1943  only 
9  a  loaves,  and  In  1933  63  loavea. 

In  the  light  of  the**  facu  one  may  wonder 
why  certato  government  bureaucrat*  and 
poUUcians  alngle  out  tbe  farmera  and  ranch - 
«*  of  the  naUon  to  be  the  acape-goau  upon 
whom  inflation  la  blamed.  Why  la  It  that 
agriculture  aeema  to  conttoue  to  be  the 
easiest  target  on  which  to  blame  the  Infla- 
Oooary  aplral  that  baa  been  exlating  for  the 
laat  18  or  30  yeara,  even  though  there  are  no 
real  tacta  or  evidence  to  support  this  oon- 
tenUon?  The  answer  proto«bly  lies  In  the 
tact  thst  a  lea*er  percentage  ot  the  people  ot 
the  nation  are  directly  Involved  In  agricul- 
tural production,  and  therefore,  agrlcultiu-e 
Is   loalng   Ita   political   algnUlcanc* 

Aa  the  counuys  population  haa  grown 
during  the  laat  few  decadea  a  altuation  ha^ 
developed  In  which  an  extremely  small  per- 
centage of  the  people  of  the  country  are 
familiar  with  tbe  actual  conditions  existing 
in  agriculture.  Por  example,  to  1980,  al- 
though 64  percent  of  the  country  a  popula- 
tion wa*  urban  and  3«%  waa  rural,  only  43^; 
of  the  rtiral  popiilatlon  wa*  actually  Involved 
on  a  farm  or  ranch.  In  other  word*  only  16'.( 
ot  the  total  was  Involved  In  agricultural 
production.  _ 

Ten  yeara  Ut«r,  In  1880,  tea",  at  the  VS. 
population  waa  urban.  336%  waa  rural-non- 
tarm.  and  only  74".  waa  actually  Involved 
on  a  farm  or  ranch.  Thla  trend  h»*  con- 
tinued to  the  I980's. 

In  thl*  ■tmo*phere  a  great  deal  ot  mis- 
leading and  erroneoua  Information  ha*  ap- 
peared m  new*papera  and  other  publication* 
throughout  the  ooitotry,  much  ot  which  Is 
harmful  to  the  farmera  and  ranchers  of  the 
nation. 

For  example,  many  consumers  and  toipay- 
ers  generally  aTe  led  to  beueve  that  the  total 
annual  appropriaUona  to  the  Deportment  ot 
Agriculture  are  subaldls*.  The  report  re- 
leased by  the  House  Conmilttee  on  Agricul- 
ture last  week  reveals  that  actually  non- 
liUTnera  participate  In  a  larger  share  of  the 
Departmenti  expenditure*  than  farmera 
themselves,  and  that  about  two-thlrda  of 
Department  ot  Agriculture  expendlturoa.  In 
the  1967  budget,  are  tor  aervlce*  which  are 
of  primary  benefit  to  the  general  public. 
Moat  houaewlve*  and  urban  consumers  are 
untamiUar  with  the  fact  that  the  catUe  In- 
dustry lt*eU  haa  vlgoroualy  opposed  price 
supporU  snd  subsldle*  for  beef  cattle  and 
has  done  so  eucceeafuUy  thu*  far.  In  spite  ot 
the  efforts  of  federal  admlnlstratora  In  the 
past  to  apply  them. 

Tl^e  American  cattle  producer  has  oonn- 
denCe  In  the  tree  enterprise  system  which 
h.«  made  this  nation  so  slgnlflcanUy  dit- 
ferent  from  the  other  nations  ot  the  world. 
He  doesn't  want  any  price  subaldlea  from 
the  American  taxpayer,  but  he  does  expect 
a  fair  snd  profltable  prloe  tor  the  beef  cattle 
he  produces.  However,  he  doesn't  expect 
ledersl  sgencles,  whoM!  purpose  It  Is  to  safe- 
guard hla  interesu  ss  an  American  Citizen, 
to  Instead  take  actions,  such  as  waa  witneased 
earlier  this  year  to  drive  down  the  price  of 
beet,  when  It  U  stUl  substantially  below 
price  levels  ot  flfteen  yeah  sgo 

Above  sll,  the  cattle  producer  doesnt  de- 
serve to  be  tslsely  sccuied  ot  contributing 
to  Inflation.  The  r*al  major  cause  of  to- 
fiatlon  Is  the  federal  government  Itself,  as 
currently  being  sdmlnlslered.  The  reel  cul- 
prits of  the  tofUtlotuu-y  spiral  ot  the  praaent 
and  of  the  future  are  gigantic  federal  pro- 
grama  like   the  unneceaaary  and  unheeded 


medicare  program  reeenUy  authorUed.  Utlea 
18  and  19  K  irhlch  it  is  now  estimated  will 
coat  more  than  a  billion  doltan  a  year  to 
the  atate  ot  New  York  alone,  federal  pro- 
grams ot  accelerated  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  federal  programa  designed 
to  blanket  the  country  with  buUt-ln  wage 
Increases  Olant  federal  programs  of  thU 
type  pump  llierslly  billions  of  dollara  Into 
the  economy,  yet  they  do  not  create  to  any 
degree  new  permanent  plant  capacity  which 
can  add  to  the  total  productive  output  of 
the  nation,  and  therefore  they  only  create 
taxspendera  instead  of  taxpayera. 

Thla  is  the  area  In  which  restrictions 
should  be  urged  torombat  intlatlon.  Instead 
of  government  oOciaU  urging  the  Amerloan 
bouaewife  to  restrict  her  purehases  ot  meat 
at  a  time  when  the  average  price  of  beef 
cattle  is  only   85 '•    ot  parity. 


Interstate  70  AdTaneet  w  West  VirimU 
WHb  OpcBiBC  of  WkeeliBf  HUl  Tma- 
aelt — Highway  ImproTemeol  ProfriB 
u  West  Virfioi*  Monat  Forward 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
6t 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  wasT  viaciifia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Janvarv  It,  liS7 
Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  the 
opening  of  the  Wheeling  Hill  Tunnels 
on  Interstate  70  In  WheeUng.  ^W.  Va., 
represents  a  major  step  In  the  highway 
Improvement  program  In  West  Virginia. 

The  toUl  construction  cost,  Including 
engineering  and  right-of-way,  amounted 
to  approximately  $7.1  million  and  there- 
by became  ttie  most  costly  single  con- 
struction project  ever  oBered  to  contract 
by  the  State  road  commission. 

On  Monday.  December  12,  1»66,  I  at- 
tended the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
Wheeling  Tunnels,  along  with  Gov.  Hu- 
lett  C.  Smith,  RepresenUtlve  A«CH  A. 
MooRi,  and  State  Road  Coimgnlssloner 
Burl  A.  Sawyers  and  many  Interested 
and  distinguished  guests  from  Wheeling. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  editorial  which  appearwl 
in  the  Wheeling  News-Register  Inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD  as  foUows: 

I  Prom  the  WheeUng  News-Register,  Dec,  IJ. 
1968) 

HtSTOSlC    DAT    FOS    WHXBI.IWO 

The  buwnc  opening  of  the  WheeUng  HIU 
Tunnels  on  Interatate  70  today  marka  a  moat 
happy  occasion  for  our  community  and  the 
surrounding  area. 

A  good  feeUng  come*  from  Just  knowing 
that  we  have  Uved  to  aee  thU  memorable 
accomplishment  that  In  the  not  too  long  ago* 
exUted  only  aa  a  fanciful  dream  of  the  Idle 
dreamer  We  auppose  that  moat  of  ua 
around  here  are  guilty  ot  harboring  a  trace 
of  the  "show  me"  attitude.  There  were 
doubtera  who  never  believed  the  Port  Henry 
Bridge  would  be  built  and  othera  who  felt 
the  ssme  wsy  shout  the  tunnels  through 
Wheeling  Hill.  But  there  they  are  today, 
leveUng  a  hill  tor  the  traveler  and  proving 
the  words  of  Poet  WllUam  Blake  who  wrot«, 
"Great  things  are  done  whea  men  and 
mountains  meet." 


While  vre  must  wait  for  a  whUe  to  see  the 
compIeUon  of  IntereUte  70  through  Wheel- 
ing, the  tunnels  are  a  major  achievement. 
As  the  new  expressways  span  out  over  our 
area,  they  are  oompreaalng  space,  narrow- 
ing the  gap  ijetween  bustoeaemen  and  hU 
market  and  tying  the  whole  region  together. 
Today.  It  u  said,  you're  on  the  map  If 
you're  on  the  highway.  Modem  roads  In 
the  heart  of  marketing  America  are  Uke 
giant  magnets  attracttog  cosnmerce  and  In- 
dustry, travelera  and  tourlsu.  Wheeling 
can  consider  itself  fortunate  to  having  been 
selected  as  one  ot  the  dtle*  through  which  • 
modem,  new  esst-west  expressway  wlU  tra- 
verse A  series  of  up-to-date  highway  im- 
pact stvdles  by  the  VS  Bureau  of  PubUc 
Roads  presents  Important  findings  on  how 
new  highways  create  wealth. 

The  studies  conclude  thst  the  mobility 
which  so  characterizes  the  economic  system 
In  the  tjnlted  Bute*  today  would  not  have 
been  posalble  without  modem  highway  de- 
velopment. The  highway  Impact  studies  re- 
port that  highways  aaalst  in  developtog  new 
and  vacant  Und,  unprovlng  production  effl- 
dency  becauae  of  tjetter  access  to  msrtets. 
aid  the  decentralisaMp  of  Industry,  and  Im- 
prove the  public  lM|e  ol  many  Brma  by 
giving  them  more  attractive  and  more  widely 
vlalble  plant  altea. 

Highways  are  also  found  to  have  tocreaaed 
the  pracUcal  ares  ot  labor  aupply  from  about 
six  milea  to  the  »creetcar  era  to  about  SO 
mllea  today.  Studies  report  the  conditions 
sra  often  ripe  for  Industrial  development. 
but  need  an  outside  agent  to  trigger  acUon. 
In  Instance  after  Instsnoe  during  the  poet- 
war  yeara.  highways  were  found  to  be  that 
agent. 

A  survey  of  management  decision -makera 
in  4.100  plant*  across  the  country  revealed 
where  industries  are  movtog  and  why.  Each 
plant  eiecutlve  waa  asked  to  todicat*  the 
Sve  factora  that  had  been  most  Unportant  to 
the  selection  of  the  site  for  hla  partlciUar 
plant. 

The  dominant  factora  In  plant  site  consid- 
erations were  found  to  be  hlghwsys,  labor, 
land  and  markets  According  to  frequency 
of  mention,  the  factora  Itoed  up  Uke  this: 
Proximity  to  good  highways  71.8  par  cent; 
abundant  Ubor  supply  83.1  per  cent;  svsll- 
ablllty  of  suitable  land  81.8  per  cent  and 
proximity  to  markets  58.8  per  cent. 

Of  course  WheeUng  cannot  rest  with  the 
idea  thst  there  Is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
roadwlse  once  we  get  the  toteraUte  routea 
and  State  Route  3  completed.  It  la  Ume  for 
community  leaders  to  begto  studying  seri- 
ously the  proposals  contatoed  to  the  thor- 
otighfare  plan,  a  part  of  the  overall  city- 
county  comprehensive  plan  for  development. 
The  plannera  warn  that  Stage  One  propoaala 
ahould  be  paced  so  as  to  be  operative  within 
aa  abort  a  period  of  Ume  as  possible  sfter 
compleUon  of  1-70.  There  are  to  aU  16  road 
and  street  imprm'ements  contato"8d  to  VS» 
Stage  One  projection  of  the  thoroughtsre 
plan,  including  the  long-discussed  Northern 
Psrkway. 

Since  most  of  our  msjor  road  improve- 
menu  must  depend  upon  the  actions  of  the 
State  Road  Commission,  plenty  ot  spsdework 
must  be  done  now.  Local  priorities  must 
be  esUbllshed  and  then  Btted  toto  a  priority 
schedule  ot  the  State  Road  Commission. 
Plannera  recommend  that  commitments  be 
aecured  on  the  basis  ot  needs  for  ro*d  Im- 
provements In  Ohio  County  for  the  next  ten 
yeara  and  then  reviewed  on  a  regular  basis 
with  the  itat*  to  aaaure  that  adequate  prog- 
reaa  Is  betog  msde. 

WhUe  we  bask  today  to  the  light  of  our 
good  fortune  occasioned  by  the  opening  of 
the  new  Wheeltog  HIU  tuimels.  we  must  not 
forget  there  Is  plenty  of  Ubor  ahead  to  oom- 
pleung  a  modern,  adequate  highway  net- 
wtirk  for  the  community. 
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EXTEHSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  wncoxfsiN 
DJ  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPBM«NTATIV«S 

Wednadttv,  January  11, 1M7 
Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  my  home  commimlty.  MUw»u- 
k«  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  have 
been  saddened  by  the  deatli  last  Sun- 
day of  Mr  Undsay  Hoben.  who  retired 
as  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  only 
a  week  ago. 

Mr  Hoben  was  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican editor.  Dedicated  to  the  life  of  a 
loumallat  and  devoted  to  the  craft  of 
careful,  concise  wrlUng,  he  exempMed 
orofealonal  Integrity  and  responalbUlty. 
In  large  part  because  of  his  tafluem*. 
the  Journal— always  known  for  Its  out- 
standing regional  coverage— expanded 
Its  eflorU  at  covering  domestic  and  for- 
eign events.  ,j_4  j. 
A  widely  traveled  man  with  worldwide 
interests.  Mr.  Hoben  was  Instrumental 
In  bringing  to  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity and  our  State  coverage  of  na- 
tional and  International  news  *hlch  is 
equaled  by  few  American  ne.-'spapers 
either  In  quantity  or  quality. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  a  memorial  service 
will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Journal's  radio  city  by  his  colleagues  and 
associates.  It  Is  my  tntenUon  at  some 
future  date  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  odleaeues  the  eulogy  which  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Paul  Rlngler  as  part 
of  the  services.  Under  leave  granted  I 
am  InserUng  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  the  oc- 
cadon  of  his  retirement  and  his  obituary 
as  It  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  B: 

irrato   U)«  Hew   York  Tlme«,  JM.  9.  l»««l 
Uhsut  Honn.  84.  WBCoHsm  Korroa-^in.- 
wkVMMx  JoomwAi.  OTV1C1.L  Dus   a  W.*«. 
Arm  Rxnmnfo 

UaM^zrmix.  jMuarj  8.— LlDdsaj  HtoOen. 
wbo  retlr«d  only  last  week  u  wlltor  o<  Tbe 
Ullw»u*ee  Journal  »iia  »!"  preiUilrat  <* 
The  Joun>»l  Company,  died  of  cincer  today. 
He  WM  M  ye«r»  old. 

Mr  Hoben  Joined  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
In  192«  ••  a  church  reporter,  and  before  he- 
comlng  editor  In  IMl.  he  eerred  u  s  general 
aMtanment  reporter,  radio  new»  commenta- 
tor.'aod  editorial  writer.  In  1«4»  he  became 
chief  editorial  writer. 

A  pronounced  InternaUonallet.  he  con- 
tinued and  itrengthened  The  Joumale  out- 
wwn  look  In  foreign  .dslre  He  urged  fie- 
Quent  and  railed  conticU  with  the  Soviet 
union,  but  also  warned  of  the  dangerj  of 
Communlm.  He  w.a  preeent  at  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  NaUona,  and  he  wae  al- 
waya  a  ttrong  advocate  of  It. 

It  wae  during  hie  tenure  •«  chief  edltortal 
writer  that  The  Journal,  which  alrMdy  had 
a  liberal  reputaUon.  fiercely  oppoeed  Uie 
tacuce  of  Wleconelne  Junior  lenBtor.  Jo- 
■eph  R.  McCarthy. 

Mr  Hoben.  who  once  traveled  by  tramp 
.teamer  to  Hong  Kong  advised  the  elx  otter 
editorial  writer,  to  learn  the  worlds  prob- 
lems lliat  hand.  He  eent  them  on  many  tripe 
In  thla  country  uid  abroad. 

utrnoms  snrroaiAi,  warms 

Urging  hH  writer,  to  rumlah  the  facu  and 

support  than  with  louml,  p«r»uas»»«  argu- 


ments, he  on«  wrote:  -The  ^«»»al  wriui 
Hot  the  Ano.nt«l  at  Ood.  B" J^*  Sj  » 
endowed  with  wpernatural  wladom.  He  u 
not  the  eacluave  cu.todl.n  of  f"  "^'^^ 
Sid  he  murt  avoid  giving  the  ImprMBon 
that  he  thinks  he  U. ' 

Mr  Hoben  wae  a  quiet.  ba.lnea.-Uke  man 
with  .  tnm  muMache,  who  doeely  raeem- 
bled  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  i„,,_,.r. 

He  took  a  special  lnter«rt  In  the  Journal  s 
IngllBh  u»ge  «id  he  was  chairman  ofthe 
ne«paper'.  nyle  committee  for  ■n"?  ^^J^ 
A.  edlSr.  he  would  tr«iuenl,  walk  Into  the 
newKOom  from  his  corner  oOlce  to  point  out 
u  error  in  jrammw.  punctuaUon  or  .peU- 

"iir  Hoben  wa.  bom  July  «.  1902.  In  Mil- 
waukee, the  «>n  of  .  Baptist  minuter^  who 
later  became  preeldent  ol  Kalamazoo  (Mich  ) 
CoUeMBe  wss  gTadu»t«l  from  Carleton 
collie.  Northfleld.  Minn  ,  and  worked  brteflj 
M  .  MUeaman  Mid  chemlit  Before  Joining 
The  Journal.  „- 

He  traveled  much  of  the  world  from  1937 
to  1931  a.  .  roving  reporter.    He  was  one  of 
the  first  American  newspaper  men  to  tour 
extensively  In  the  Soviet  Unlon- 
MXT  wiFk  w  sonrr 

It  was  there.  In  I«».  that  be  met  Margaret 
PoUltaar.  advUory  director  of  the  Walden 
school  in  New  York,  who  WM  •!"  "VJ"» 
the  country.    They  were  married  the  foUow- 

'"saddLs  hla  wife,  he  U  survived  by  •  daugh- 
ter Mrs.  PoUy  Oreenberg.  program  coordi- 
nator for  the  Child  Development  Orol^  ot 
Mlsslselppl.  part  of  the  I>ederal  Head  8t^ 
progTM^:  a  son,  Allen  on  the  faculty  of  tte 
University  of  Bocherter.  Rochester.  N.T^  two 
brothers.  Edmond  and  John,  and  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Brown  of  MUwaukee 


the  same  time  both  a  real  MlmlraUon  and 

'  r^tlTS^of  -me  Journal  Mr.  Hoben 
WMTmore  leader  than  hoes,  he  w«  guide 
and  arblur,  hU  mflueno.  ws.  more  ?•"">" 
San  obtrualve.  While  his  sUong  -Jh-  "^ 
fairness,  and  his  compassion,  made  him 
annous  that  new.  .hould  not  needlMsly  hurt 
JSile.  he  auo  h«l  courage  »  l"^'  °° 
SrStng  What  had  to  be  prlntwl.  and  hi. 
.taS  knew  he  would  back  them  In  thU. 

If  one  contrlbuUon  to  the  character  n 
The  Journal  he.  the  dlstlncUve  Hoben  label 
on  It  IhU  would  be  his  Influence  to  make 
«  a  newspaper  with  a  naUonal  o""""",  ""f  » 
worldwide  view,  but  with  no  loes  of  lu  In- 
S^y  with  the  local  and  state  conununlty^ 
i^not  least,  he  w«  a  principal  create 
and  the  long  Ume  monitor  ol  Journal  ml- 
on  style  ot  writing  snd  usage,  a  wMTk  U^t 
he  e.pe<:l»ur  relUhed,  which  Is  widely  re- 
spected in  the  newspaper  buslnea..  

raTextent  to  which  Mr.  Hoben  became 
widely  and  Juatly  lamed  within  hU  profee- 
"on  U  attested  by  hi.  leadership  •cU'J"" 
lu  the  National  Conference  o(  Edltorl^  wrlt- 
,„.  American  Society  of  Newspaper  BUtors 
intemauonal  Prea.  In.Utute.  on  P-"'"*' 
pnae  Junes  and  Nlem.n  feUowshlp  Mlect  on 
board.  Uterally  around  the  world  fellow 
Journalists  became  hi.  devoted  admirers. 

We  here  record  not  only  the  affectionate 
salute  of  colleague,  and  friend.,  but  .1^  « 
tos.  to  the  cltt  and  sUte  communities  Ui.t 
Undsay  Hobeifdld  much  to  serve  and  uplift 
for  41  years. 


Adah  Edacatiea  Aiioeialioi  Resohilion 


IFrom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Jan.  S,  18«71 

LctuaAT  HoBiM  Rmais 

A  fine  editor  Is  a  rare  man  for  even  a  big, 

important    newspaper   to  find.     In  Llndwiy 

H<Aen,    whose    retirement    was    announced 

Sunday,  The  Milwaukee  Journal  had  one  who 

was  Both  a  fine  editor  and  a  rare  man  eep- 

"oniMually  devoted  to  hU  family,  he  had 
much  the  same  feeUng  toward  his  news- 
naser  and  his  practically  Ufelong  career  with 
lt7  He  once  declined  a  flattering  Job  offer 
from  Mvother  naUonally  prominent  paper 
with  these  words: 

The  MUwaukee  Journal  Is  the  only  news- 
naper  with  whlcb  I  have  ever  been  oon- 
Sected.  It  is  a  very  per«)nal  matter  with 
me  pretty  much  Uke  an  UjQmale  famUy 
relationship.  I  never  have  felt  that  It  wa.  a 
newspaper  or  a  Job,  but  my  Bnw^pmftt  and 
my  Job,  a  sort  of  living  thing  m  which  I  had 
a  psft." 

His  Journalism  career  turned  spectacular 
when  stUl  a  "cub-  In  hU  twenUes,  he  be- 
came The  Journal's  man  on  the  go  around 
the  world.  He  poked  daringly  Into  the  re- 
motenev  of  BUS.U  and  China  s.  well  u  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  HI.  grounding  Ul  world 
affairs,  which  he  kept  renewed,  wis  an  en 
rlchment  of  all  his  later  work. 

When  The  Journal  decided  to  publish  a 
asperate  Sunday  editorial  section  In  I9S4, 
Mr  Hoben  was  put  In  charge  of  formulating 
the  concept  and  editing  the  product,  p™" 
ha  moved  into  edltortal  wrIUng,  the  editorial 
editorship,  then  editor  of  the  paper  from 
January.  1««1. 

Asaoclate.  and  friend,  found  In  him  a  man 
at  many  fine  facets  happUy  mixed.  APP«- 
dated  perhaps  above  all  wa.  hi.  InsUnctlve 
kindly  interest  In  people— all  sorts  of  people. 
He  sought  eagerly  the  .oclabUlty  of  other 
Interesung  mind.,  especially  younger  ones 
In  this  he  preferred  to  enjoy  the  luteners 
role  more  than  the  expounder's,  a  particu- 
larly endearing  quality.  A  colleague  ol  many 
Tears  has  deecrtbed  Undsay  Hoben  as  the 
Wy  rare  man  for  whom  be  could  have  at 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Mxw  Toast 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UKTTED  STATES 

Wednadav.  Januam  It,  Ift7 
Mr  JA'vrre.  Mr.  President,  the  Adult 
Education  Association  of  the  DBA.  and 
the  NaUonal  Association  for^P^o^^ 
School  Adult  Educators,  at  their  1966 
naUonal  conferences  held  In  Chicago  this 
past  November,  adopted  a  resoluUon  re- 
afllnnlng  the  support  of  both  organiza- 
tions for  a  vigorous  effort  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  Individuals  in  American  so- 
ciety and  to  win  for  aU  individuals  full 
participation  In  American  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resoluUon  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resoluUon  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoxD.  as  follows; 

RCSOLimoK  ON  HUMAN  DlGNtTT 

The  resoluUon  that  appear,  below  ws. 
naued  by  the  Adult  EducaUon  AssoclaUon  of 
JheU^Jl.  and  the  NaUonal  As«)Clatlon  tor 
Public  School  Adult  Educators  at  their  IBM 
national  conferences  held  In  Chicago  In  mid- 
November.  The  resolution  reafflrm.  the  sup- 
port of  both  organlsaUons  for  »  vlgt)rous 
S<rt  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Individuals 
in  American  society  and  to  win  for  all  In- 
dividuals fuU  partlclpaUon  In  American  Ufe 
Be  It  reeolved  that : 

It  1.  the  shared  conviction  of  the  national 
conference  ot  the  Adult  EducaUon  Asaocla- 
Oon  USA  and  Nstlonal  AMoclaUon  ot  Public 
School  Adult  Educator,  that:  the  adult  edu- 
caUon  movement  m  the  United  States  ol 
America  In  this  historic  moment  of  national 
movement  toward  tie  reaUxatlon  In  life  and 
In  our  communlUee  of  our  naUonal  goal  of 
a  free  equal  and  aamorratlf.  society,  should: 


1)  DevoU  major  attenUoo  to  the  fact  of 
racial  equality  In  our  country,  with  special 
attenUon  to  tbe  needs  of  the  Negro,  tlie 
Spanish-Speaker,  and  our  brothers  and  sls- 
tersof  American-Indian  and  Oriental  an- 
cestry, laying  emphasU  on  the  splrttual, 
legal  economic.  poUUcal  and  communal  con- 
sequences of  haired  and  tear  among  any  part 
or  group  of  our  society. 

3)  That  thU  special  atttnUon  Include  pub- 
Uc  statement*  by  your  leaders  ot  our  usocla- 
uon.  vigorous  lobbying  for  better  law  and 
better  pracOce,  vlglluice  within  our  own 
InMltuUons  in  the  construcUon  and  opera- 
tion of  program-planning  and  program-man- 
aging staffs  to  ensure  fair  represenUUon  of 
all  ethnic,  religious  and  regional  Interests, 
careful  emphasis  In  our  educaUonal  pro- 
grams upon  the  historical  and  Idsologlcal 
r>asls  ot  our  naOonal  doctrine  of  racial,  reU- 
gtous  and  regional  equality,  and  a  oonUnulng 
effort  In  aU  that  we  do  to  practice  better 
ourselvsa  what  we  ourselves  preach. 

3)  That  we  recognise  and  move  vigorously 
with  courage  and  patience  to  confront  and 
overcome  the  resistance  to  pracUcal  working 
equality  In  the  details  of  our  national  life. 
«  work,  at  play.  In  the  class  roorn  »nd  con- 
ference room,  a  reslrtance  (sometime.  oaUed 
•backlMh.")  in  Itself  a  tribute  to  the  ap- 
proaching realization  ot  real  equality,  and 
that  we  combat  this  not  only  In  the  domi- 
nant majority  groups  In  our  Kiclety  but  aUo 
among  Oie  long-dlaadvantaged  minority 
groups  within  our  culture. 

4)  That  we  accept  these  responrtbUlUes  ss 
citizen,  a.  professionals,  "as  neighbors,  and 
as  concerned  men  end  women,  depending 
upon  such  talth  In  the  American  dream  of  a 
democracy  under  law.  with  equal  right,  for 
aU  as  we  have  learned  from  our  fatheta  end 
mothers,  our  Machers  and  our  children. 


daa  tn  tutUltr  and  frystratloa.  Mr 
statement  oo  this  U  at  page  251S1  ot  the 
(^NMXssionu.  Rccoas  of  October  12, 
1»66. 

■We  can  find  better  ways  to  spend  the 
taxpayer's  money  than  to  continue  this 
committee. 

Whatever  functions  encompassed  by 
the  committee  that  need  continuing  can 
be  performed  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  a  quaal-Judlclal  atmosphere  with- 
out sensationalism. 


SUtemcBt  by  RepreseaUBve  TkeoJore  R. 
Kapfcrmaa  To  EUmioale  (be  Hvnse 
Committee  on  U«-A«eriea«  Activkies 

.  SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Janitary  10,  1967 

Mr.KOPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  to- 
day announce  my  support  of  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  elim- 
inating the  Rouse  Committee  on  Dn- 
American  Activities  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee and  transferring  any  funcUons 
which  It  might  possess  vital  to  our  Inter- 
nal security  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  committee 
performs  any  funcUon  useful  to  the  Con- 
gress or  to  the  country. 

The  so-called  hearings  staged  by  this 
committee  this  past  summer  were  a 
fiasco.  1  agree  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  Hon.  Evxarrr 
McKiNtrv  DiMfsxN,  who  on  August  20 
sUted  that  This  spectacle  can  do  the 
Congress  no  good."  It  did  no  good  for 
the  country  either,  I  might  add. 

The  only  leglslaUon  offered  by  the 
committee  during  my  short  time  in  the 
House  since  I  took  the  oath  on  February 
23,  1966,  as  the  Congressman  from  the 
nth  District.  New  York,  was  the  lll-oon- 
celved  H.  R.  12047.  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950 — also  known  as  the 
Pool  blU— which  I  found  necessary  to 
oppose  as,  among  other  things,  an  exer- 


Harrisoa  E.  Safisborr  Reports  From 
H>Mi— I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OP   NTW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVfS 

Tueadav,  January  10, 19$7 
Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harrison  E. 
Salisbury,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-wlnninK 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  reporting  Xrom 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam.  His  report*, 
which  have  been  commented  upon 
throughout  the  world,  are  one  of  the 
most  important  reporting  assignment* 
in  the  history  of  journalism.  According 
to  these  on-the-spot  reporU  by  a  repu- 
table U.S.  journalist,  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  has  caused  civilian 
casualties  but  has  not  appreciably  af- 
fected North  Vietnam's  war  effort.  The 
Salisbury  reports  raise  most  serious 
questions  about  the  policy  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam  and  must  be  studied  by 
all  who  are  Involved  In  that  policy. 

Since  most  of  the  reports  were  pub- 
Ushed  while  Congress  was  out  ol  ses- 
sion. 1  Intend  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  first  report 
follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  Yorit  TUnei.  Dec.  26,  l»W] 

VlSTTOK    TO    HaMOI    IKSPICTS    DaMACE    ATTmiB- 

CTSD  TO  AMiaicAif  iUnw 

Thr  tenter  of  the  following  dispatch,  re^ 
pHnted  from  yeaterdava  late  editions ,  it  on 
assistant  managing  editor  of  The  Nev  York 
Timex.  who  reached  Hanoi  Friday. 
(By  HKrrlMm  E.  SalUlnuy) 

Hanoi.  North  Vietnam,  Dec.  84.— LaU  In 
ttic  afteTDOon  of  thlB  drizzly  CbrUtmaa  Eve 
the  bicycle  throngs  on  the  roads  leading  Into 
Hanoi  increaaed. 

Riding  aldeaaddle  behind  husbands  were 
hundreds  of  slender  young  Hanoi  wlvea  re- 
turning to  the  city  from  evacuittlon  to  tpead 
Ohrlstmas  with  their  lamllles.  Hundred*  ol 
mothers  had  small  children  perched  on  the 
backs  of  bicycles — chUdren  being  returned 
to  the  city  for  reunions  during  the  Chrlatmaa 
oeiae-flre. 

In  Hanoi's  Gathcrtlc  churches  mase  waa 
celebrated,  and  here  and  there  in  the  small 
foreign  quarter  there  were  more  elaborate 
holiday  observances.  Five  Cejtadlan  mem- 
ber* of  the  International  Control  Coounla- 
sloQ  bad  a  fat  Christmas  gooae  brought  in 
•peclaUy  for  them  from  VlenUane.  Laos,  on 
the  I.C.C.  flight  into  Hanoi  yesterday. 
TisrroaB  bavs  a  paktt 

And  In  Hanoi's  rambling,  old  higb-o«U- 
Inged  Thongnhat  (Retinlflc«tlon)  Hotel 
(formerly  the  Metropole),  there  was  a  spe- 
cial Christmas  party  for  a  handful  of  foreign 
rUltors  wtko  chanced  to  be  here. 

But  t*^*»  random  evidence  of  Chrlatmaa 


q>lrlt  did  not  convey  the  mood  of  North 
Vietnam's  capital,  at  least  not  a*  It  seemed 
to  an  uzMzpected  observer  from  the  United 
States. 

The  mood  of  Hanoi  seemed  much  more 
that  of  a  wartime  city  going  about  Its  busl- 
nea briskly.  energeUcally.  purposefully. 
StreeU  are  lined  with  cylindrical  one-man 
alr-rald  ahelters  set  in  the  ground  at  10- 
fooi  Interrala. 

The  ahelters  are  formed  of  prestreesed  con- 
crete with  concrete  Uds  left  ajar  for  quick 
occupancy — and  they  are  reported  to  have 
bc«n  occupied  quite  a  bit  in  recent  days  with 
the  audden  burst  of  United  Statea  air  raids. 
There  is  damage,  attributed  by  officials  here 
to  the  raids,  as  cloee  as  300  yards  from  tbU 
hotel. 

Hanoi  was  laid  out  by  French  architect* 
with  broad  boulevards  over  which  arch  lealy 
treee,  and  with  aquares,  public  gardens  and 
pleasant  lakes.  Today  It  seems  a  bit  Uke  a 
mixture  of  the  Moscow  and  Algiers  of  World 
War  II.  There  are  fchakl  and  uniforms  ev- 
erywhere and  hardly  a  truck  movee  without 
its  creen  boughs  of  camouflage.  Sven  pretty 
glrU  camouflage  their  bicycles  and  conical 
straw  hata. 

MAKT    COICB    waaCILACS 

Christmas  Bre  found  realdents  In  several 
parts  of  Hanoi  «U1  picking  over  the  wreck- 
K^  of  homes  said  to  have  been  damaged  in 
the  United  8t«t«  raids  ot  Dec.  iS  and  14. 
United  Statea  officials  have  contended  that 
DO  attacks  in  built-up  or  residential  Hanoi 
have  been  authortaed  or.  carried  out.  They 
have  also  suggested  that  Hanoi  realdentlBl 
damage  in  the  two  raids  could  have  been 
oAuaed  by  defensive  surface-to-air  mlaaUea 
that  misfired  or  fell  short. 

(Although  American  authorities  have  said 
that  they  were  satisfied  tw  bombs  fell  Inside 
Hanoi  and  that  only  mlUtary  targeu  were 
attacked,  the  State  Department  said  Thure- 
day  that  'the  poasibility  of  an  accident" 
could  not  be  ruled  out.  A  spokesman  said 
that  if  the  bombing  had  caused  civilian 
injury  or  damage,  the  United  States  re- 
gretted it.] 

This  correspondent  Is  no  ballistics  speclsl- 
iBt.  but  inspection  of  several  damaged  8lt«8 
and  IsJks  with  wltnoaeea  make  It  clear  that 
Hanoi  residents  certainly  believe  they  were 
bombed  by  United  Statea  pUnes.  that  they 
certainly  obeerved  United  SUtes  planes  over- 
head and  that  damage  cerUlnly  occurred 
right  in  the  center  of  town. 

l.^lff    SPSAWLXMG  CTTT 

Hanoi  Is  a  very  large,  sprawling  city.  The 
city  proper  has  a  population  of  aoO.OOO,  and 
,  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area  brings 
the  total  to  1,100.000. 

The  built-up.  densely  populated  urban  area 
extends  for  a  aubetantlal  distance  in  all  di- 
rections beyond  the  heavy-lined  city  bound- 
arlea  shown  on  a  map  issued  by  the  State 
Department  and  publiahed  tn  the  New  Tork 
Times  of  Dec.  17. 

For  Instance,  the  Yenvien  rail  yard,  which 
was  listed  as  one  of  the  targets  in  the  raids 
Dec.  14  and  16.  is  in  a  buUt-up  area  that 
continues  south  west  to  the  Bed  River  with 
no  visible  breaks  In  residential  quarters. 
Much  the  same  Is  trua.of  the  Vaodien  truck 
park  aouth  of  the  city,  which  was  another 
listed  target. 

OU  tanks  between  Tcnvlen  and  Olalam, 
listed  as  another  target,  are  In  a  similarly 
populated  region.  It  U  unlikely  that  any 
bombing  attack  on  such  targets  oould  be  car- 
ried out  without  clvUtan  damage  and 
casualties. 

The  location  of  two  of  the  danuged  areas 
Inspected  today  suggests  that  the  weatem 
approaches  to  the  Paul  Doumer  Bridge  may 
have  been  the  Urgets. 

Both  damaged  areas  He  tn  the  Hoanklem 
quarter  of  Hanoi.  Other  administrative 
quarters  of  the  city  are  Badlnh.  H&lba  and 
tX>ngda.     All  have  suffered  some  damage. 

The  first  area  inspectad  was  Pho  Nguyen 
Thlap   Street,   about  a   tbree-mlnuU   driva 
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mac  oMM-flre.  It  Is  (sir  to  uy  UiAt.  bued 
on  vrldmee  oC  tiMtr  on  «T«.  H&noi 
rwUlsota  do  not  find  mucb  ere<Ublllt7  in 
UtilMtf  BtatM  booibiDC  ocmmnntqu^. 


Slaatiac  tke  New* 


from  tbe  hotel  and  100  yr^  from  tbe  o«n- 
tnl  market.  TblrUen  houam  Wfre  d«- 
stro7«d — ooe-«tory  brick  and  ■tuoeo  ttruc- 
turw  for  th«  mort  put-  Th«  Ptonc  l*a 
Buddhist  pegodk  loathe  Mms  street  WM 
hadly  damaged, 

ttATS  SOlta  KXTLODIB 

Five  pei»on»  were  reported  UUed  and  ll 
Injured,  and  89  famUles  were  said  to  t» 
bomeleee. 

Tuan  Ngoc  Trac,  a  medical  assistant  who 
bved  at  4«  Pho  Nguyen  Thlap  Street,  said  he 
was  Just  going  to  the  clinic  where  he  works 
wben  an  air  *lert  sounded.  indJcstlng  planea 
as  kilometer*  (about  IS  miles)  from  Hanoi. 
He  had  stepped  to  the  itreet  with  his  medlc«l 
bag  in  hl«  band  when  be  heard  a  plane  and 
flung  himself  to  the  ground. 

He  said  that  the  next  instant  a  bomb  ex- 
ploded Juflt  over  a  row  of  bouses,  collapsing 
nine  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Tuan 
Ngoc  Trac  Oliplayed  an  American  leaflet, 
which  he  said  he  had  found  In  the  street, 
warning  Hanoi  resident*  not  to  remain  In  the 
vicinity  of  military  objectives. 

The    North    Vietnamese   say    that   alroo«t 
simultaneously — also  about  3  P.lf.  Dec.  13 —      ____  ___ 

ftbout  SOO  thatch  and  brick  homen  and  huta  it  is  to  keep  the  public  informed,  who  can 
along  the  Red  River  embankment.  poMlbly  cut  through  the  fog  of  contradictions  and 
ft  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Pho  Nguyen  Thiep      ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^y  gj^      j  congrat- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

^  or  wtscoNsn* 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Januarw  11, 1967 
Mr.     SCHADEBERG.     Mr.     Speaker. 

while  the  editorial  I  am  requesting  to  be 
Included  In  the  Record  carrlea  a  past 
date,  it  iB  of  sufficient  import  to  share 
with  my  colleagues.  It  speaks  oNpatters 
that  are  of  Intense  interest  to  ever^  citi- 
zen of  this  land.  It  la  refreshing  to  know 
that  there  are  those,  whose  responsibility 


8tr*et  and  equally  distant  from  the  Thoogn- 
hat  Hotel,  were  hit.  The  principal  damage 
WM  again  done  by  a  burst  Just  above  the 
hoosw,  but  there  were  also  three  ground 
eraUrs   caived    either   by    rocksc    bursts   or 


Thto  awft,  300  by  70  yards,  was  leveled  by 
blast  and  flxe.  Four  pereona  were  reported 
^llad  and  10  Injured,  most  of  the  resldenU 
having  been  at  work  or  In  a  large,  weU-<c«- 
Btructed  ahclter. 

Another  damage  dte  inspected  was  In  the 
Badlnh  quarter,  which  la  Hanol'i  diplomatic 
section.  There,  on  Khuc  Bao  Street,  Ues 
the  rear  of  the  very  large  Cblneae  Emba«y 
compound,  backing  on  the  Rumanian  Em- 
Ka— y  Ulnor  damage  was  done  to  the  roofB 
of  the  Cblneae  and  Rumanian  Embaaales  by 
what  was  said  to  have  looked  Uka  rocket  Ore. 
Both  embaaaiea  produced  fragments,  which 
they  said  >^»^  come  from  United  States 
rocket  bursts. 

f^^n  examined  was  a  house  on  Hue  Lane  In 
the  Halt**  quarter.  It  was  reported  hit  Dec. 
3,  with  the  death  of  one  person  and  the 
wounding  of  seven  otherm,  including  two 
children. 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  given  by  United 
Statsa  communique,  on-the-spot  Inspection 
Uultcates  that  American  bombing  has  been 
lngirm>g  considerable  drtllan  casualties  in 
Bahol  and  its  environs  tor  some  time  past. 

Tha  North  Vletnameae  clU  as  an  instance 
the  Ullage  of  Phuxa.  a  market  gardening 
■uburb  possibly  four  miles  from  the  city 
centv.     The   Tillage   at  24   bousea •*- 


ulate  the  editor  of  one  of  Wisconsin's 
great  newspapers,  the  JanesvlUe  Oozette. 
for  his  clear  understanding  and  concise 
comments. 

IProm  tbe  Janeavine   (Wis.)   E)alJy  Oazette, 

Dec.  38,  1M«] 

Slamtihc  tbb   Nxws 

The  author  of  "Advise  and  Consent."  Allen 

Drury.  has  a  new  book  out  In  which  one  of 

the  central  figures  la  identlfled  only  as  The 

Or«atc8t    Newspaper    That    Absolutely    Erer 

Was.     There  U  no  doubt  whaterer  that  Drury 

refers  to  tbe  New  York  Tlmea. 

Tbe  New  York  Times  now  baa  Ita  own  staff 
correspondent  in  Hanoi,  Haniaon  Saliabury. 
an  aaaUtaot  managing  editor  who  tint  gained 
notice  as  a  Moscow  correspondent  back  in  the 
days  when  American  newsmen  In  the  Russian 
capital  were  as  scarce  as  stockbrokers,  was 
recently  granted  a  Tlsa  and  flown  Into  North 
Vietnam  from  an  undiacloeed  base  In 
Cambodia. 

Since  tbe  CommunUt  Ideal  relative  to  free- 
dom of  the  press  Is  that  the  press  should 
tAf  precisely  what  It's  Instructed  to.  It  seems 
a  valid  assumption  that  Salisbury  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  report  from  Hanoi  un- 
less the  Ho  Ohl  Ulnh  government  bad  fair 
assurance  It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Bed 
cause.  And  what  U  being  transmitted  under 
Salisbury's  by-Unc  should  be  satisfying  be- 
yond Ho'B  wildest  dreams. 

In  essence:  atop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Under  the  guise  of  factual  reporting,  the 
dispatches  are  so  slanted  as  to  evoke  mur- 
murs of  envy  In  the  editorial  offlces  of  Ths 


returning  to  the  city  to  "spend  Christmas 
with  their  families.-  "hundreds  of  mothers 
and  Knall  children  perched  on  the  backs  of 
bicycles,"  the  "mood  of  Hanoi  ...  a  city 
going  about  Its  business  brisky,  energetically. 
purposefully."  "pretty  girls  camouflage  tbelr 
btcycles  and  conical  straw  hau.  Why  In  the 
name  of  Gocbbcli  anyone  In  the  middle  of  a 
large  city  should  bother  to  camouflage  a  hat 
against  air  bombardment  Lb  something  that 
requires  further  contemplation. 

Because  of  the  assumed  prestige  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  fact  that  Its  syn- 
dicated news  service  Is  picked  up  by  several 
other  papers,  some  of  which  ought  to  know 
better,  the  Pentagon  has  been  forced  to  Issue 
a  lUtement  admitting— as  though  everyone 
over  the  sge  of  sis  didn't  already  know  It — 
that  In  the  pursuit  of  military  objectives 
bomber  pilots  occaslonaJly,  either  acciden- 
tally or  inadvertently,  hit  something  else; 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  deliberately  dU- 
p«rse  their  supplies  of  fuel  and  ammunition 
throughout  populated  areas,  hoping  they  11 
be  spared- 

Thlfl  forced  admission  wUl.  of  course,  be 
utlllMd  to  the  fullest  by  the  Communist  and 
pro-Communist  press  around  the  world. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  New  York  Times, 
with  lu  large  and  Influential  circulation,  had 
learned  a  lesson  In  Cuba.  With  similar  tech- 
niques It  was  Instrumental  In  picturing 
Fide!  Castro  ae  s  potrlotlc  reformer  strug- 
gling against  the  evil  Batista  dictatorship 
and  thereby  blunting  the  etforte  of  more  per- 
cepUve  observers  who  saw  what  was  taking 
place. 

KvIdenUy  The  Greatest  Newspaper  That 
Absolutely  Ever  Wss  Is  still  eng  kged  in  di- 
recting our  foreign  policy,  not  for:hrlghtly  In 
ite  opimon  columns,  but  with  iront  page 
edltorlallzatlon  of  the  most  blatant  kind. 

We.  too,  arc  sorry  for  the  noncombatants, 
old  people  and  middle-age  people  as  well  a« 
children,  who  are  blown  to  bits  during  an 
air  raid. 

But  we're  even  sortter  for  the  American 
kids  who  are  riddled  by  enemy  machine-gun 
Are  In  a  crummy  Jungle  halfway  around  the 
world  while  Great  Thinkers  bock  home  de- 
mand that  the  aggressor's  supply  bases  be 
left  untouched. 


TIk  Merits  of  Ot4-FuluoMJ  Ductpliac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  Kivwnora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  11. 19$7 

Mr.  NELSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  Alan  C 
recent  editorial  In  his 


Mcintosh,  In  _     - 
m'T.'    .".i:v^".T  i-i  n  PM    AoM    13  bv     """■■  ™  ^"^  ■"  '^^  ~iMj..«  "*-^«.  "'  *":     Rock  Coimty  Star  Herald,  took  a  look  at 
P*^  J^^St^        nJ  .™in;  ti  f«mh  a  H^     ^"^  Worker.     Mostly  taking  the  word  of  j    gtujent  demonstrations  and  de 

a  united  Sta^  P"°^  trying  to  bomb  a  Bed      ^^^  Vietnamese   olBclals.  the  rtorle.  filed     *  S^^PI^f,""  .*,,na  were  ««d  charade; 


River  dike.  The  village  wsa  destroyed  and 
34  people  were  UUed  and  23  wounded.  The 
pilot  WSJ  ihot  down. 

A  crater  38  feet  deep  waa  reported  blasted 
In  ths  dike,  but  it  was  said  to  have  been 
flUed  within  three  hours.  The  village  has 
now  been  completely  rebuilt,  and  has  a  smaU 
museum  of  the  mementos  of  the  attack.  In 
this  muaeum  Is  tbe  casing  of  a  United  States 
tragmeotaUon  bomb,  which  bears  the  legend. 
"t'Oaded  7/«.'  A  month  after  that  date  It 
was  said  to  have  fallen  on  Phuxa  village,  re- 
leasing 300  Iron  spheres,  each  about  the  sise 
oi  a  baaeball  and  each  loaded  with  300  steel 
pellets  about  the  slse  and  shape  of  bicycle 
beatrtnga.  Those  missiles  are  reported  to 
have  caused  moat  of  the  Phuxa  casualties. 

It  Is  the  reality  of  such  casualties  and  such 
apparent  byproducta  of  the  United  States 
l>ombI*^g  policy  that  l«nd  an  atmosphere  of 
grtmnsM  and  foreboding  to  Hanoi's  Chflst- 


North 

•o  tar  make  the  direct  charge  that  VS.  alr- 
planea  have  been  "systematically-*  attacking 
ctvUlan  population  centers  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half. 

Slyly,  sympathy  li  drummed  up  for  the 
Vietnamese  GommunlsU:  the  woman  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Namdlnh  is  deacrlbed  as  "pe- 
tite"; In  Namdlnh.  Salisbury  writes,  not  say- 
ing how  he  obtained  the  flgures.  13.4«4  homes 
have  been  destroyed.  80  persons  killed  and 
40G  wounded  by  Air  Poroe  and  Navy  tilers. 
Tel.  he  states,  the  only  installation  which 
could  conceivably  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
target  Is  a  textile  plant  "whose  most  danger- 
ous output  from  a  military  point  of  view 
would  presumably  be  doth  for  uniforms." 
It's  been  hit  10  times,  he  says. 

In  a  dispatch  datellned  Hanoi,  tbe  Ttmas 
oorrespoDdent  again  turns  oa  ths  water. 
BefK«neea  to  "slender  young  Baaol  wlvsa" 


cided  "Razor  atrapa  were  good  character 
builders."  1  Include  his  editorial  at  thU 
point  in  my  remarks. 

It'b  Safcb  IK  Saxoom  Thsn  XJf  OoB  "Halls 
o»Irr" 

Too  bad  the  old  fastUoned  straight  edge 
ruor  went  out  of  style.  Raaor  straps  were 
good  character  builders. 

Time  will  never  dim  the  memory  of  the 
r&«jr  strap  that  hung  In  the  bathroom  on 
the  second  Ooor  of  the  Park  River.  N.D 
Presbyterian  parsonage  ...  or  the  frightful 
tasU  of  yellow  laundry  soap  used  to  waah  out 
mouths  that  had  said  naughty  words. 

We  have  college  campus  demonstrations 
that  could  benefit  greaUy  from  a  raxor  strap 
or  a  bar  of  laimdry  soap. 

Hard  to  beUeve  but  trtie— *  top  military 
Tff^n  is  safer  in  Saigon  than  on  an  American 
oouege  campus. 


January  11^  1967 


Twice  in  a  week  two  of  our  highest  mili- 
tary officials  have  had  their  lives  Jeopardized. 
Not  by  Saigon  bombs  or  mobs  but  by  Ameri- 
can students. 

Secretary  of  X>efen9e  McNamara  bad  to  be 
ignomtnlously  sneaked  to  safety  thru  an 
underground  steam  tunnel  at  Harvard. 
General  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  Joint  Chief  of 
Staff  chairman,  waa  the  target  for  angry 
demonstrators  who  tried  to  get  st  him  when 
he  spoke  at  Pembroke  College.  Providence. 
Rhode  Island. 

These  disturbances  didn't  "Just  happen." 
It  was  far  more  than  right  of  dissent  and  ex- 
pression of  views. 

Men  are  fighting  and  dying  In  a  dirty,  ugly, 
bloody  war  so  that  young  punks  can  have 
tbe  privilege  of  calling  the  head  of  the  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff  a  "war  criminal." 

Their  actions  convinces  us  that  Darwin's 
theory  is  entirely  right  ...  we  did  come 
from  apes  .  .  .  and  the  class  of  1967  seems 
to  be  going  "ape"  again. 

These  are  the  punks  who  scream  for  free- 
dom of  speech — for  themselves — but  bowl 
down  anyone  who  tries  to  voice  a  different 
opinion. 

These  are  tbe  punks  that  demand  freedom 
of  assembly — so  that  they  can  launch  mob 
action. 

A  razor  strap  course  In  character  building 
early  In  life  would  have  been  a  wonderful 
treatment. 

A  sad  commentary  but  true — twice  In  a 
week  It  has  been  proven  true  that  if  you  are 
a  top  military  man  you  are  aafer  in  Saigon 
than  In  our  "Halls  of  Ivy." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

Wednesday.  January  ll.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  the  Presi- 
dent in  hi5  state  of  the  Union  message 
mentioned  that  tbe  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Draft  wtU  shortly  report  its 
findings.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  selective  service  law  will  be  re- 
vised In  one  way  or  another.  In  the 
fall  edlUon  of  the  PubUc  Interest.  Prof. 
Eli  Olnzberg  of  Columbia  UrUversIty 
published  an  article  in  which  he  sug- 
gests the  establishment  of  a  lottery  to 
remove  the  inequities  of  the  present 
draft  system .  Professor  Olnzberg ,  a 
highly  regarded  economist,  who  Is  an 
expert  on  manpower,  has  written  a  co- 
gent article  which  deserves  our  atten- 
tion as  we  s»rexiare  for  the  expected  de- 
bate on  the  draft.   R  follows: 

[PVom  the  PubUc  Interast.  faU  IMC) 

RsroamNc  raa  Z>aArr — Tta  Cabs  fob  a 
LorrxBT 
(By  EU  Glnxberg) 

The  problem  of  the  draft  has  surfaced. 
Ths  President,  Congreaa,  and  the  public  now 
know  that  tbe  procass  by  which  we  procure 
our  mllttsury  manpower  la  defective.  The 
mounting  cavualtles  In  Vietnam  have  un- 
questionably helped  focua  attvntlon  on  tbis 
v&sue:  the  fact  that  a  high  achool  graduate  Is 
&0  percent  morv  likely  Uian  a  college  man  to 
serve  in  the  Army  maj  be  glosesd  ever  m 
times  of  peace,  but  will  no«  go  unnoticed 
once  the  number  of  wounded  and  d^ul  be- 
glna  to  mount.  The  Act  under  which  young 
men  are  drafted  is  entitled  the  ITnlvrrsa,!  Mil- 
itary Training  and  Serrtce  Act  of  1»51,  as 


amended.  Today,  this  concept  of  "univer- 
sality" is  defined  hj  tbe  fact  that  only  46 
percent  of  all  men  reaching  30  have  served 
In  the  military. 

The  coinddenca  of  military  escalatloa  In 
Vietnam  and  the  jump  In  tbe  number  of 
young  men  reaching  eighteen — reAecttng  the 
rise  in  the  birth  rate  after  World  War  n— 
have  predplated  the  debate  that  aucoesslve 
Adminiatratlooa  and  Congresses  have  aa- 
slduously  sought  to  avoid'  Since,  under 
existing  arrangements,  tbe  Pentagon  obtalna 
wltbout  difficulty  tbe  number  and  quality 
of  nuinpower  it  needa.  and  since  the  col- 
leges are  assured  of  the  atodent  flow  which 
tbey  need  to  operate  optimally,  it  is  under- 
standable that  poUcymakers  haw  avoided 
disturbing  the  atatus  quo.  But  the^  can 
avoid  doing  so  no  longer.  ' 

It  Is  relatively  easy  to  Identify  what  is 
wrong  with  the.  draft  as  It  presently  operates. 
It  favon  thpse  who  have  tbe  financial  and 
mteUectual  reaourcee  required  for  college 
attendance:  until  recentir,  it  encouraged 
young  men  to  marry  in  order  to  be  deferred: 
until  the  recent  expansion  of  the  Armed 
Services  from  2.7  million  to  S  million,  older 
men  were  more  likely  to  be  drafted  than 
young  men — a  double  disadvantage  since 
men'a  lives  are  more  tlkcly  to  be  disrupted  at 
an  older  age  and  the  military  prefer  younger 
men.  A  less  obvious  but  BtlU  clear  debit  has 
been  the  influence  of  tbe  draft  in  enoourag- 
tng  many  students  to  enroll  In  ooHege  or 
graduate  school  for  no  reason  other  than  to 
avoid  the  draft.  Above  all.  It  vlolatea  the 
concept  of  universality  and  has  helped  to 
make  a  mockery  out  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple that  the  responsibility  to  bear  arms 
rests  equitably  upon  all  males. 

Thia  list  of  shortcomings  can  be  enlarged 
by  noting  that  many  preeumably  eligible 
men  are  rejected  from  mUltary  aervlc«;  the 
accident  of  where  a  man  is  resUlered  plays 
an  important  part  In  wbether  or  not,  and 
when,  be  Is  called  up:  and  there  has  be*n  no 
uniformity  In  the  criteria  which  local  boarda 
follow  In  granting  deferments. 

TRB  anxTTB  or  SELxcTm  saavics 

Nevertheless,  there  are  atrengths  In  this 
system  which  help  explain  why  the  American 
people  were  willing  to  accept  It  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

First  of  all.  the  draft  has  been  a  highly 
flexible  Instrument.  During  the  year  when 
the  Korean  buildup  reached  tu  height. 
587.000  men  were  drafted:  a  decade  lat«r. 
the  annual  Intake  had  dropped  to  00.000: 
during  a  recent  twelve  montha  (July  1, 
1M& — June  SO,  IBM)  335.000  men  were 
drafted. 

Secondly,  the  draft  has  contributed  mark- 
edly to  enabling  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Marine  Corps  to  rely  overwbelmlngly  on 
enlistees.  Many  men  "volunteer"  for  tJEiese 
services  because  they  know  that  otherwise 
they  wUl  be  drafted.  According  lo  a  special 
study  of  tbe  Department  of  Defense.  39  per- 
cent of  tbe  regular  enlistees  "volunteered" 
for  this  reason,  a*  did  41  percent  of  the 
ofUcera  and  71  f>ercent  of  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  enlistees.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Armed  Services  gain  from  having  their 
requirements  met  by  enllatees — they  serve 
longer  and  they  are  likely  to  have  better 
morale  than  draftees — to  Uiat  extent  much 
of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  druf t. 

Finally,  the  draft  has  been  opersted  so  as 
to  Inhibit  an  Inflow  of  large  numbers  of  men 
who  could  not  be  readily  absorbed  Into  a 
military  organlxatlon,  whether  because  oi 
lack  of  aptitude  or  because  of  other  short- 
comings.  Not  all  of  the  selectivity  In  "selec- 
tive ser>ice"  has  been  unreasonable. 

General  Hershey  would  caU  attention  to 
some  additional  beneflta.  He  believes  in 
dtlBcn  responsibility  for  the  operations  at  the 
Selective  Service  System.  He  sees  great 
merit  In  a  system  whereby  call-ups  and  de- 
ferments are  made  by  Informed  persons  who 
Uvc  In  the  same  coBununltlea  as  the  regis- 


trants. Tbe  Inventory  of  draft  ellglbles. 
maintained  by  the  Selective  Service  System, 
is  a  nujor  support  of  our  mobUlxatlon  base. 
In  addition.  General  Hershey  would  note  the 
remarkable  freedom  from  bribery  and  other 
tormz  at  chicanery  which  characterlEes  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

Thare  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  draft 
has  oany  assets  as  well  as  some  llabiUUea. 
Slnce^o  system  is  perfect,  why  abould  we 
not  leave  it  alone?  Bcaldes.  there  have  been 
recent  Improvements.  Since  August.  IMS. 
marriage  has  not  been  a  ground  for  defer- 
ment, though  It  still  often  works  out  that 
way:  the  Armed  Siervlces  have  revised  their 
criteria  for  selection  and  now  accept  certain 
men  whom  they  formerly  would  have  re- 
jected: Congress  lias  recently  passed  a  new 
GI  bill  which  Is  at  least  one  step  towards 
greater  equity:  and  the  Armed  Services'  re- 
quirements are  such  that  they  now  induct 
men  shortly  after  their  twentieth  blrtli4ay. 
What  more  can  one  system  do? 


//  the  demographic  picture  were  to  remain 
unchanged:  if  the  strengtb  of  the  Armed 
Services  were  to  remain  at  the  present  oelllng 
of  3  million;  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
were  to  cease  its  efforts  to  substitute  civilian 
for  military  perstHinel — then  there  would  in- 
deed be  a  strong  case  for  preserving  selective 
service.  However,  we  face  a  certain  and  con- 
tinuing rise  in  the  number  of  eighteen -year- 
olds  to  a  level  of  over  3.1  million  in  1974. 
which  will  represent  more  than  a  doubling 
of  the  number  available  during  the  early 
IfiSO's  and  a  40  percent  increase  over  1M4. 
At  pre-Vlctnam  force  levels  this  would  mean 
that,  in  1974,  only  1  out  of  every  S  young 
men  reaching  twenty-six  would  have  serrad 
in  the  miUt&ry:  and  even  at  the  current  force 
level  the  number  would  be  only  slightly  more 
than  3  In  S.  And  such  a  surplus  of  eligible 
manpower  would  again  threaten  to  force  up 
tb#  age  of  Induction:  our  selective  service 
system,  operating  to  catch  men  before  tbey 
reach  the  escape  age  of  twenty-six,  takss 
older  men  first.  The  Armed  Forces  would  re- 
ceive the  wrong  type  of  manpower;  there- 
fore, before  long  the  present  system  will 
have  to  be  changed  because  the  Department 
of  Defense  Itself  will  demand  a  change. 

Before  discussing  desirable  changes  in  the 
dnUt.  we  should  explore  the  alternatives  t* 
the  draft.  Possibly  we  can  get  on  without 
It:  possibly  not.  A  small  number  of  peo^, 
including  General  Hershey.  continue  to  favor 
the  Institution  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, which  was  tbe  proposal  of  the  War  De> 
p&rtment  at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  but 
which  was  ceremoniously  burled  despite 
strong  support  from  the  Comptou  Commis- 
sion and  the  advocacy  of  General  Marshall. 
Such  a  propoaal  would  mean  that  every 
young  man  capable  of  military  service  at  tbe 
age  of  eighteen  would  undergo  four  u>  six 
months  of  military  tr&ining,  and  from  this 
total  group  the  Armed  Services  would  ob- 
tain— by  enlistment  or  some  form  of  oom- 
pulslon — the  numbers  required  to  meet  their 
needs.  But  UMT  would  meet  only  part  of 
the  equity  problem — It  is  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  enough  enJlstzneots  to  obviate  the 
need  for  a  selective  draft:  It  would  be  in- 
etftclent — the  abort  training  would  not  be  of 
much  value:  and  it  would  be  very  costly — 
perhaps  as  much  as  93  to  iS  blllloa  every 
year. 

Another  proposal  aimed  at  better  match- 
ing the  Large  numbers  available  for  service 
and  the  limited  needs  of  the  Armed  Servlcea 
la  to  reduce  the  required  length  of  service  for 
draftees  to  below  the  present  two-year  mini- 
mum. However,  even  with  two  years  of  sov- 
los  for  draftees  the  Army  gets  limited  use 
out  of  many  men.  alnoe  so  much  time  must 
be  devoted  to  processing,  training,  and  trsvel- 
tttg.  Ths  small  galas  which  vfdoM  be  made 
In  equity  by  drafting  larger  aumbcrs  for  a 
ahorter  pertod  of  time  wotutf  be  mare  than 
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Oui  we  tfimUuvls  the  dnft  oampletelr  And 
hAT«  Ui«  Amwd  8«Tlc«  reJy  •olely  on  volun- 
tctn?  Th«  D«p«tm«it  o<  D«len*«  Um  «- 
c*ntiT  wUmAtMl  tbAt  even  &rter  tAkiofflnto 
»o«niiit  th«  larger  pool  trf  cl«liWen-sTir-old« 
who  will  ba  BV»iUb]e  U  the  wrly  1970'i,  the 
maximum  aU-volunteer  lorce  that  couW  be 
inal«*»iT.<>rt  would  be  a  mJlUon  »t  the  pr««nt 
4  p«rv«Dt  level  of  unemployment,  and  32 
mllUoD  tf  *  8.5  unemployinent  rate  were 
portalftted.  Thle  would  leave  a  slgnlflcant 
deficit  even  II  force  level*  returned  to  their 
pr*-V1etnam  ft«\irea.  An  even  more  eertoua 
problem  would  be  how  the  Anned  Servtcee 
could  attrtct  the  epeclallate  who  play  an  even 
Urnr  role  to  the  euoceeaTul  operation  oi 
modern  mUlfaary  orgwilaaUonj.  Pw  eiam^ 
how  oould  the  Armed  8ervlce«  induce  S.OOO 
phyeictAZU  to  volunteer  for  active  duty? 

Dwplte  the  oonientlone  of  eome  ectKio- 
mlsn.  each  u  Milton  rrtedman.  it  la  doubt- 
ful ♦^^  the  American  people  would  approve 
of  an  addlUouU  annual  expenditure  of  be- 
tween M  and  $n  WUlon  dollara  for  cfur 
Armed  vyireee:  thla  U  the  eum  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  calculatee  would  be  oec- 
MHUT  to  recruit  and  lupport  an  all-volun- 
teer force  at  the  pre-Vletnam  level.  Theee 
itsable  eddltlocial  expend!  turee  have  teken 
into  eoocrant  offeettlng  wvlaci  in  trslhing 
owti  and  In  reduced  turnover  that  a  career 
force  would  make  poealble. 

A  forthw  objectton  lo  an  all-volunteer 
force  la  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  dtfHcult 
Co  m*a  the  active  reoervee.  Moreover,  the 
oo0^  at  reipondlnf  to  a  sudden  increaac  In 
rMolrcmenta,  eucb  ae  during  the  buildup  In 
Vletaam.  oould  be  horrendoue  If  wa  bad  to 
rel^  on  monetary  IncenUvea  to  attrmot 
quickly  aercral  hundred  thouaand  addtticmal 


manpower  they  need  aolely  throogh  enllet- 
menta.  But  thla  la  clearly  eomettdng  for  the 
dlatant  future,   not  for  tomorrow. 


A  third  apprOBfih  would  be  to  develop,  un- 
dtf  unlvweal  "military"  training,  a  system 
ot  drUUn  uaivEunenU  which  would  be  oon- 
rid«f«d  t>w  equivalent  of  a  term  of  duty  In 
tiM  AnnK!  aervloea.    Currently,  two  years  In 
the  Paaoe  OorpeU  treated  Is  thla  way  by  moot 
draft  boards.    Can  we  deelgnaU  a  large  num- 
ber   of    such    poaltlone— teaching    or    aortal 
wor^   In   depr^sed   rural   and   urban   areai. 
eciaitftae  or  technical  wM-k  In  specified  flelda, 
drUlaB  Jofca  In  VB.  oversea*  operation*  other 
'    i»*^n   the  Peace    Corpe?     The    list   of   high 
priwtty  useful  jobe  can  be  readily  enlarged. 
However,  there  are  many  objection*  to  this 
propoaal.  too.     Among  the  moet  Important 
are  the  clear  advantagea  that  thla  would  give 
to  young  people  from  middle  and  upper  in- 
oome   bomM   who   attend   or  graduate   from 
ooUiCe.      In.   addition,    the    problem    which 
would  teanlt  fr«n  paying  these  young  people 
At  the  preraUlng  rau  of  civilian  wagaa  would 
be  enofinaus — a«  would  be  the  problem  which 
-would  result  f*om  piaylng  them  lea*(     Pur- 
thenntve,  the  availability  of  altemaUvea  to 
military  duty  might  have  a  sertoue  effect  on 
the    Inflow   of    trained   manpower    into   the 
Armed  Serrtcea;  any  other  aaaumptloo  would 
not  be  reoUatic.     Finally,  our  Uberal-denxo- 
cratic  tradition*  view  with  strong  distaste  the 
kind   cif   large  ecale  and  permanent   govem- 
znental  direction  of  civilian  labor  that  such 
a  program  would  entail. 

Iliese  argument*  againat  the  suspension 
Of  aboUUoo  oi  the  draft  bold  for  now  and  for 
the  proarimate  future.  If  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  were  to  come  to  a  halt:  If  no  other 
front  ware  to  become  active;  If  thestae  of 
the  Armed  Fwwm  could  be  reduced  froeo  the 
prvaent  three  million  to  closer  to  two  mil- 
lion; If  energetic  effort*  were  made  to  re- 
place aeveral  hundred  thouaand  men  in  uni- 
form (in  clerical  poalttOD*.  In  base  maln- 
teaaooe.  In  hoapttala)  with  dvlUans;  U  the 
merve  atruoture  oould  be  further  reduced — 
ti»n  In  fact  It  might  l>e  worthwhile  to  see 
whether  the  oondltloo*  at  military  eervlee 
could  be  imiroved  to  a  point  where  the 
Axmed  Bervtoes  might  obtain  the  mUltary 


THX  UTTTXaT  U  A  erOBKABXJi  ai.Tnu>ATXv« 

The  real  challenge  la  to  dealgn  an  alter- 
native that  wUl  result  in  a  more  unlveraal 
•baring  of  the  rlak  of  service  while  providing 
the  Armed  Bervlcea.  at  a  reaaonable  coat. 
with  the  numbers  and  quality  of  manpower 
they  require.  In  my  opinion,  a  lottery  can 
subetanttaUy  meet  the  teet  for  equity.  If 
fcll  young  men  are  not  needed  by  the  Armed 
Services,  a  lottery  1*  the  falreat  method  of 
determining  on  whom  the  obUgaUon  should 
fall  However,  even  a  lottery  should  not  man- 
date the  induction  of  all  thoee  selected  at 
one  apeclOc  age.  such  a*  nineteen.  It  U 
clearly  advantageous  for  the  Armed  Bervlcea 
If  certain  young  men  complete  coUege  or 
even  go  further  in  their  education  before  they 
are  called  upon  to  serve.  Thc^  who  receive 
a  deferment  to  conttoue  their  education, 
however  must  take  their  chances  when  they 
compleU  their  schooling.  They  would  enter 
the  lottery  at  that  point.  A  rough  eatlmate 
niggeets  that  alnce  more  than  70  percent  o< 
mil  young  men  complete  high  school,  and 
since  half  go  on  to  Junior  or  four-year  col- 
lege, approximately  one-third  would  e^ter 
the  lottery  at  an  age  older  than  nineteen. 

The  key  element  of  a  national  lottery  for 
military  service  la  an  annual  Uat  of  all  young 
men  Uable  for  military  servloe.  The  reqiUre- 
roents  of  the  Armed  Servlcea  would  deter- 
mine the  proportion  at  the  group  to  be 
called  Those  not  called  In  any  one  year 
oould  make  their  plans  reaeonably  aaaured 
that  they  would  not  be  called  at  aU,  except 
in  an  emergency.  Such  a  system  could  be 
put  In  effect  Just  as  aoon  as  the  iniemational 
situation  begin*  to  st*bUl»e.  Unless  the 
Vietnam  war  acceleratea  far  t>eyond  our 
worst  fear*,  the  number  of  young  men  avail- 
able for  aervlce  will  grow  eteadlly  larger  than 
the  number  required. 

Oeneral  Berahey  U  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  lottery.  He  argues  that  it  haa  not 
worked  satlafactortly  In  the  past  and  that  It 
would  be  unaatiafactory  again.  He  statea 
tb*t  the  American  people  would  object  If 
such  fundamental  declalona  as  who  should 
serve  and  who  should  be  deferred  wei^  to 
hang  on  the  turn  of  a  wheel.  He  bellevea 
that  reliance  on  the  decisions  of  local  citi- 
zens la  much  to  l>e  preferred. 

Now  U  U  quite  true  that  no  system  can 
be  perfect  and  that  the  moet  carefully  con- 
Btructed  lottery  wlU  have  Ito  faults.  Thus. 
If  the  requirementa  of  the  Armed  Services 
fluctuate,  the  rlak  tor  men  entertog  the  lot- 
tery In  one  year  Instead  of  another  will  not 
be  the  same.  This  kind  a«  multiple 
ciianclnws  can  be  nerve-wracking  for  thoee 
who  are  mvolved-  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  preaent  system  cannot  be  continued 
sad  TTlU  not  Iw  continued  once  the  Oon- 
gresB  and  the  PrealdentiaJ  Commission  high- 
light Its  gross  Inequities.  Given  that  fact, 
a  lottery  would  appear  to  be  the  moat 
sensible  and  least  problematic  of  all  alter- 
nativea  to  eelecUve  service. 

A  lottery  can  be  reinforced  with  "fringe 
beneflta"  to  make  the  Incidence  of  luck  leas 
brutal.  Since  there  would  still  be  gross  dif- 
ferences In  eacrincea  between  those  who 
serve  azul  those  who  do  not,  the  gap  could 
be  reduced  by  raising  the  level  of  military 
pay  and  by  providing  educational  and  train- 
ing beneflta  for  the  inductee  and  enllatee. 
For  instance,  It  would  be  desirable  if  the 
armed  servlcce  were  to  provide  educational 
and  training  benefits,  prior  to  their  entering 
upon  a  term  of  active  duty,  for  yoimg  men 
who  Join  the  enllated  reeerve.  Such  a  system 
would  prove  both  efficient  and  economic, 
since  It  would  reduce  the  amount  of  time 
and  leaources  that  the  Armed  Services  have 
to  devoU  to  training  their  own  speclaUrt*. 
The  OX  bill,  which  was  recentiy  paaeed, 
also  makes  a  contribution  to  greater  equity. 
I  would  further  tavor  providing  transition- 


al education  and  training  beneflta  for  career 
men  who,  at  the  end  of  twenty  yeara  service, 
must  fit  themselves  Into  the  dvlllan 
economy. 

One  other  point:  present  standards  for 
military  service  lead  to  the  reJcctloQ  of  large 
niunbera  of  young  men  of  limited  aptitude 
and  education — roughly  one  third  of  the 
ftga  claM.  The  manpower  pool  1*  sufllclenUy 
large  that  the  Armed  Services  do  not  have  to 
Induct  the  hard-to-traln  and  hard-to-dls- 
clpUne.  From  the  vantage  point  ot  the 
Armed  Servlcee.  such  a  policy  la  easy  to  ap- 
preciate But  If  the  frame  (X  reference  la 
broadened  from  the  mlUtary  to  the  national 
scene  this  poUcy  U  not  the  only  possible — or 
the  only  correct — one.  Under  recent  federal 
leglalaUon.  we  have  been  spending  over  two 
billion  dollars  annually  In  training  and  re- 
truinlng  young  people  without  Jobe;  and  we 
shall  probably  soon  spend  much  more.  In 
World  War  n.  the  Armed  Bervlcea.  partic- 
ularly the  Army,  did  an  outstanding  job  In 
providing  special  training  opportunities  for 
a  half  million  llllteratee. 

The  establishment  of  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps,  and  other  train- 
ing and  training -related  efforts  under  civilian 
auspices  appears  to  have  decided  the  issue  In 
favor  of  the  civilian  sector. 

Yet  the  recent  sUtement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  the  Armed  Services  will  in- 
duct annually  about  100.000  men  with  low 
aptitude  acores  suggesU  that  some  policy 
ambivalence  exists  about  the  preferred  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  disadvantaged  youth. 

This  move  by  the  Department  ol  Defense 
may  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  good  ex- 
perimental study  of  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  mlUtary  versus  civilian  efforts  at  soclallaa- 
tion  of.  and  skill  acquisition  by,  dlsad- 
T&ntaged  youth.  It  U  by  no  mean*  clear 
that  private  corporationa,  nimproflt  orga- 
nlaationc.  or  civilian  governmental  depart- 
ments win  be  able  to  do  as  good  a  }ob  as 
the  Armed  Services. 

This  much  1*  clear:  mlUtary  manpower 
policy  can  never  be  effectively  aeparated 
from  national  manpower  policy.  And  na- 
tional manpower  policy  must  always  b^  the 
concern  of  the  entire  cltlxenry. 
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Trft^  to  Pfc.  MUtoa  Olir*  III,  Co.- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or   OXIMOZS 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RIPRESKNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  January  It,  1967 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have,  during  the  past 
few  months,  been  shocked,  ashamed,  and 
disgusted  at  the  actions  of  thoee  who 
have  in  various  ways  obstructed  the  war 
effort.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  such  Irre- 
sponsible elements  represent  only  an  In- 
finitesimal percentage  of  our  population. 

While  many  of  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  stop  troop  trains,  hinder  the 
operations  of  defense  Industries,  and  in- 
terfere with  the  draft  are  young  people, 
they  do  not  speak  for  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  our  youth.  More  repreeentatlve 
of  the  attitude  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion was  the  action  of  Milton  Olive  m, 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In 
Vietnam. 

The  foUowtoff  account  by  Edward  C. 
liOgelin  m.  wbloh  ftfipeared  in  tbe  IMo 


edition  of  Ariel,  a  publication  of  Law- 
rence University..  Appleton.  Wis.,  is  an 
eloquent  recognition  of  tbe  berolsa  of 
Private  Olive.  Uruler  leave  U>  extend 
my  remarks,  I  Insert  Mr.  Lovelin's  trib- 
ute: 

[From  the  1966  edition.  Artel.  Lawrence 

Unlvermlty.  Appleton.  Wu] 

(By  Edward   C.  Logeltn   in» 

In  a  small  Jungle  clearing  near  Lai  She. 
South  Vietnam,  five  young  men  aat  eround 
&  flickering  fire  and  Utfced 

They  talked  of  many  thing*:  Vietnam. 
home,  civil  rlghU.  and  the  future. 

Finslly.  a  young  Negro  P.F.C.  roae  U>  his 
teet  calling  an  end  to  the  dUcusalon  by  aay- 
ing.  "What  it  all  boUs  down  to  la  that  you 
gotta  care.     Tou  ]uat  (Otta  ciLre." 

A  few  week*  Uter.  tb»t  same  young  man 
became  the  eighth  member  of  hU  race  to  win 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  He  did  It 
by  diving  on  top  of  a  Viet  Oong  handcreoade 
to  save  the  Uvea  of  his  bisddles  at  the  price 
of  his  own. 

At  that  moment,  be  did  not  atop  Co  aak 
whether  or  not  he  bad  been  fairly  treated  aa 
a  citizen  or  If  one  of  the  men  he  saved 
tiiought  of  him  aa  leas  than  a  man.  At  that 
moment,  he  paaaed  beyond  the  questions  of 
race,  creed,  or  oolor. 

Maybe  this  U  what  we  can  leam  from 
Vietnam  and  tlie  meaning  we  can  find  In 
such  a  controversial  sltuatiaa.  In  thmt 
moment.  P.F.C.  Ullton  OUve  CU  was  aajrlag 
that  be  beUevwL  that  he  hoped,  that  he 
cared.  Perh^ts  In  Vietnam  we  can  find  a 
preview  of  what  a  country  and  a  people  are 
capable  at  being—what  a  people  and  a  coun- 
try will  be. 

Today  in  Vietnam,  the  American  Is  being 
asked  to  be  more  than  a  ftgbttng  man  to  do 
more  aa  an  Individual  than  In  any  other 
war  in  our  hlatpofy-  He  is  aafced  to  be  a  wit- 
ness for  that  which  he  bellevea  tn.  an  ambas- 
sador for  his  way  of  Ufe  and  his  country. 

Yesterday,  he  may  have  been  walking  to  a 
class  or  boarding  a  bus;  Today,  he  la  walk- 
ing down  a  Jungle  road  or  Jumping  from  a 
helicopter.  Vietnam's  worth  U  being  de- 
bated today  and  will  continue  to  be  debated 
In  the  future.  Achlei.-esnent«  from  a  limited 
war  never  offer  complete  satufactlon  for  both 
sldee.  but  In  the  aatlafactton  Inherent  In  an 
Individual's  fulfillment  ot  a  goal  affecting  a 
nation.  Vietnam  doea  offer  a  "Tear  of  Op- 
portunity." 


Ganf  Revesf  c  More  Fearc4  Thaa  Caart 

i:XTESSlOti  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNOia 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  If.  1H7 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  on 
our  city  streets  has  now  reached  an  intol- 
erBble  level.  In  the  state  of  the  Union 
speech  last  night,  it  was  proposed  that 
In  order  to  cope  with  this  growing  prob- 
lem we  must  spend  more  Federal  dollars 
to  improve  local  law  enforcement.  But 
what  good  Is  better  law  enforcement 
when  today's  criminal  has  been  given  the 
Impression — rightly  or  wrongly — that 
even  If  be  Is  caught  and  convicted.  It  will 
only  be  a  short  time  before  he  is  back  on 
the  streets.  Many  of  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  undermined  the  efforts  of 
our  local  law-enforcement  agencies.  In 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  of  January  6  It  is  made 


clear  that  today's  gangs  and  crooks  have 
more  fear  of  their  own  criminal  associ- 
ates' brand  of  law  enforcement  than  they 
do  of  the  police. 

I  include  this  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Gang  Bsvehoc  Moea  FEaaca  Than  Coost 

The  other  day  a  youth  told  a  Peorta  court 
that  he  did  not  fire  a  shotgun  at  another 
young  person  and  would  not  because  he  knew 
that  if  he  did  and  killed  anybody  he  him- 
self would  be  killed  within  a  week 

He  proceeded  to  deeorlbe  a  series  of  youth 
gangs  In  our  city  that  he  said  were  heavily 
armed,  describing  all  manner  of  ereapona 
"Imported  from  Chicago."  He  did  not  fear 
being  tried  in  court  if  be  killed  aomeoae.  He 
feared  being  ekecuted  by  the  authority  of 
such  a  gang  .  .  .  and  promptly. 

The  real  slgnlflcance  of  this  teattmony.  aa 
has  been  tbe  conduct  of  other  aocuaed  per- 
sona and  loo  many  wltneases.  Ilea  not  tn  the 
degree  of  truth  or  poaslble  exaggeration  at 
such  remarks. 

It  ties  In  the  reality  that  a  growing  num- 
ber of  young  people  in  some  districts  of  thts 
city,  aa  in  many  other  towns,  are  not  the  least 
bit  afraid  or  respectful  of  police,  courts,  or 
law  enforcement  ...  In  oompariaon  with  the 
awe  they  have  for  "enforcement"  practiced 
by  "the  gang"  or  by  tbe  criminal  element. 

In  our  search  for  aesthetic  perfecUoo  in 
the  lavTB  and  enforcement  of  society,  we  have 
abdicated  the  power  of  society  and  made  It 
a  poor  second  to  tbe  "laws"  laid  down  by 
gangs  and  by  crooks. 

A  few  days  In  Jail,  a  fine,  a  warning,  or  a 
ten  per  cent  bond  almply  do  not  carry  the 
weight  that  a  terrible  beating  or  saurderoua 
execution  at  tbe  hands  of  a  gang  or  the  bands 
of  crUnlnaU  who  don't  give  a  hoot  Skbout 
"c<»utltutlonal  rights"  carrlea. 

A  witness  Is  not  Inclined  to  teatlfy  to  an 
assault,  for  example,  knowing  that  even  if 
the  youth  they  are  teatlfylng  agatnat  is  oon- 
vlcted  the  probability  U  that  he  wUl  be  free 
that  night — and  surely  In  a  few  dayv  The 
wltneae  U  not  afraid  of  the  court  nor  of  per- 
jury. He  or  she  U  afraid  of  being  kUled  or 
maimed  or  badly  hurt  if  they  do  apeak. 

By  being  ao  very,  very  civilized  la  the  safe 
and  comfortable  marble  halla  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  building,  we  have  succeeded  in 
turning  over  a  large  proportion  of  our  young 
people  to  the  tender  and  unresti'alned  mercies 
of  tbe  most  Irresponsible  hoodlums  in  town — 
with  no  effective  protecUon.  (Not  to  men- 
tion a  growing  number  of  the  elderly.) 

We  have  eetabltshed  the  "laws"  of  outlawa 
as  the  effective  law  In  tbe  streeta  of  our  "pro- 
greeslve"  eociety — and  the  auppoeodly  real 
law  aa  a  kind  of  game  for  legal  pblloeopbers 
with  little  relation  to  the  socUl  purposes  It 
waa  intended  to  serve. 

Historically,  of  courae.  such  oondltiona  tend 
to  get  worae  until  they  become  abeolutely 
intolerable. 

At  Chat  point,  aoclety  re-estabUahea  Ita 
authority  with  a  vengeance. 

Thua,  It  may  well  be  that  our  "human- 
itarian" ezcessee  wUI  lead  ua  not  toward  a 
perfect  Justice  but  toward  a  more  ruthleas 
"Justice"  than  haa  been  that  ol  the  past. 


HarrisoB  E.  Salitbary  Reparta  Fraa 
HaMi— II,  111 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NKW    TOBX 
IN  THX  BOUSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  January  1$.  tH7 

Mr.  RYAN.    Ui.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  oollea«uea  to  two 


dispatches  from  North  Vietnam  by  Har- 
rison E.  Salisbury  which  appeared  In  the 
Wew  York  Times  of  December  27.  ifW. 
They  follow: 

(Ptom  the  New  York  Tlmea,  Dec.  27.  IftMJ 
VB.  Hana  Ba-ma  Two  Towns:  Svmv  Bocm 
Is  LrTTLK  Bmr 
These  dispatches  depict  two  aapecta  of  the 
war  in  North  Vietnam — the  extenalve  bomb- 
ings and  the  enemy's  speed  in  repairing  com- 
munications. The  writer  la  an  aaslatant 
managing  editor  of  Tbe  New  York  Times 
He  reached  Hanoi  on  Friday  from  Pnompenh. 
Cambodia,  on  a  plane  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  for  Vietnam  after  bis 
visa  sppltoatlon  had  been  approved  by  Hanoi 
and  his  passport  vaUdated  t^  Waahingtoa  for 
travel  to  North  Vietnam. 

(By  Harrison  E.  Sallabuzy) 

Hanoi.  Noam  Vi»ni*ai.  December  35. — 
Hanoi's  Chrletmaa  quiet  a^u  shattered  at  3 :30 
PJC  today  when  an  air  alert  sounded,  anti- 
aircraft guns  roared  and  a  United  atatca 
plane  was  reported  shot  down. 

HesldentB  In  tbe  center  of  Hanoi  reported 
that  they  had  heard  the  sound  of  aircraft 
shortly  after  tbe  alert  sounded.  Almost 
immediately,  antiaircraft  gima  fired  and  the 
United  States  plane  waa  reported  downed. 
Another  alert  waa  aounded  when  a  second 
plane  appear  about  12  mUes  from  the  dty. 

Hanoi's  alert  was  apparently  the  aame  as 
that  touched  off  In  Namdinh.  SO  miles  to  the 
southeast,  where  this  correepondent  was  in- 
specting earlier  bomb  damage.  Tbe  alarm 
sounded  at  Namdinh  at  3:30  P.M.,  wtwn  tt 
waa  announced  the  plane  had  been  alghtctf 
approaching  from  the  north. 

Mayor  Tran  Thl  Doan.  a  petite  40-year-old 
woman,  led  a  group  of  oflWals  to  a  shelter 
bealde  the  City  Hall,  where  ahe  oontlnued  to 
tell  or  a  series  of  51  raids  on  the  city  up  to 
Friday.  Hone  of  tbe  raids,  aa  far  aa  ahe 
knew,  had  ever  been  announced  lo  the  Weat. 

The  Namdinh  alert  continued  until  3  47 
P.M. — wblcb  residents  thought  remarkably 
long  since  fast-flying  planes  had  time  to  make 
several  round  tripe  from  the  Tlclnlty  of  Hanoi 
In  that  period  However,  thla  duration  mar 
have  been  occa&loned  by  the  reported  down- 
ing of  the  American  plane.  The  3:M  alert,  at 
Namdinh  was  the  third  on  Cbrlatmas  Day. 
Namdinh  officials  attributed  the  alerts  to 
American  reconnaiasance.  which  they  believed 
bad  been  continued  despite  the  Chrlstmaa 
truce. 

Christmas  wasn't  a  Joyotu  occasion  for 
Namdinh  although  strings  of  amall  red  pen- 
nanu  decorated  the  old  gray,  atuooo  Cath- 
olic church  and  a  white  Star  of  Bethlehem 
had  been  mounted  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
tower.  Pew  Americana  have  heard  of  Nam- 
dinh. although  until  recently  It  was  the  third 
largest  North  Vietnamese  city. 

Mayor  Dean  regards  her  city  as  essentially 
a  oottoo -and -silk  textile  town  containing 
nothing  of  military  algnlflcance.  Namdinh 
baa  been  systematically  attacked  by  Ameri- 
can planes  since  June  2S,   IMS. 

Tbe  cathedral  tower  looks  out  on  block 
after  block  of  utter  desolation;  the  city's 
population  of  00,000  has  been  reduced  to  lesa 
than  20,000  because  of  evacuation:  IS  per 
cent  of  the  city's  houalng.  mcludlng  the 
homea  of  12.464  people,  have  been  destroyed: 
as  people  have  been  killed  and  40S  wounded. 

No  American  communique  has  asserted 
that  Namdinh  contains  some  facility  that 
the  United  States  regards  as  a  military  ob- 
jective. It  is  apparent,  on  personal  inapec- 
tioD,  that  block  after  block  of  ordinary  hous- 
ing, particularly  surrounding  a  textile  plant, 
has  been  smashed  to  rubble  by  repeated  at- 
tacka  by  Seventh  F*leet  planea. 

Tlte  town  lies  only  30  miles  Inland,  which 
may  explain  why  the  Seventh  Fleet  seems 
to  have  made  it  Its  particular  target  "The 
tectUe  plant,  wboae  moat  dangerous  output 
rrom  a  military  point  of  view  would  pre- 
sumably  be   cloth   for    unlfonna.   haa    been 


A  40 


bomtofd  19  times,  but  ii  vtUl  (^>ef»tlng  under 
gr««kt  difficulty. 

Otber  induatzlea  In  Nundlnh  Include  a 
ric*-proce««tne  pluit,  a  sUk  factory,  an  a«rt- 
cultufaJ-lool  plant,  a  fruit-canning  plant 
and  a  thread  cooperative.  All  have  baen 
damaged  In  ralda.  The  leaat  aflect«d  opera- 
tloD  Ls  the  rice  mill,  which  la  working  at 
oormal  capadtj. 

Strftfrt  after  street  In  Namdlnh  baa  been 
ab&ndoDMl  and  bouaee  stand  torn  and  gaping. 
One  dea*rted  street  li  Hang  Thao  or  Silk 
Street,  which  was  the  center  of  the  »Uk  In- 
duatry  Almost  every  house  on  the  street 
was  blaated  down  April  14  at  about  6:30 
A.M-  Juat  as  the  factory  shltu  were  changing. 

Ptrty-nlne  people  were  killed,  I3B  were 
wounded  on  Hang  Thao  and  340  hoUB«a  ool- 
Ispwirl  Klght  bombe — UK-a4's  accomplished 
^u  "nuae  are  huge  weapons  weighing 
about  a,000  pounds. 

Tba  rvsldenta  of  Namdlnh  have  became 
■peelalUts  in  United  SUtes  weapons.  They 
rmtUe  off  namee  like  MK-fil.  ltK-«3  and  ME- 
M  and  various  categories  of  mlsalles.  includ- 
ing BuQpupe.  as  baseball  fans  do  b«ttlng 
a?eragea.  moat  attacU  have  been  carrlad  out 
by  P-106'»  fcnd  r-A't  but  B-57's.  A-***,  A-i'a 
and  A-OA's  ha,ve  also  been  uaed. 

Another  target  In  Namdlnh  bag  been  the 
Dao  (Black)  River  dike.  The  dike  has  been 
hit  six  times  and  there  have  been  mahy 
naar^mlaaes.  Breaching  of  the  dike  would 
■erlMialy  affect  the  region"*  rice  agriculture. 
However,  supplemental  and  reinforcing  dikes 
have  been  buUt.  And  with  a  plentiful  labor 
force  always  at  hand  to  repair  gaps  quickly, 
the  danger  of  aerluua  daniage  by  air  attack 

Sfif  nil  TT*"'*"*^ 

fiti.i»p  AM  OBJBCr  LZSSON 

Why  hare  American  planes  deroted  aU  thla 
unannounced  attention  to  Namdlnh  ? 
"Amvlcans  think  they  can  touch  our 
hefcrta,"  Nguyen  Tien  Canh  of  Namdlnh's 
City  Council  said,  apparently  meaning  that 
Americans  thought  they  could  lntlxatdat« 
the  populace  by  continuous  attacks. 

A  aaoond  iugg««tlon  was  that  the  unan- 
Qouncod  assault  on  Namdlnh  waa  suppoaed 
to  ba  an  object  leaaon  to  show  B&nol  what 
United  Btatea  air  power  could  accomplish  If 
It  waa  directed  more  powerfully  to  Noyth 
Vietnam's  capital. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  one  can  see  that 
United  States  planea  are  dropping  an  enor- 
mous weight  of  exploelvoB  on  purely  civilian 
targMa.  Whatever  elae  there  may  be  or 
might  have  been  In  Namdlnh,  it  la  the  ctTll- 
tauu  who  have  taken  the  punishment. 

A  brief  tour  of  Namha  Province  In  which 
Namdlnh  u«e.  shows  Namdlnh  la  far  from 
being  exceptional. 

Prealdent  Johnson's  announced  policy  tha.t 
American  targeU  In  North  Vietnam  are  steel 
and  concrete  rather  than  human  Uvea  leama 
to  have  Uttle  connection  with  the  reality 
ol  attacks  carried  out  by  United  SUtes 
planea. 

A  iMiUble  example  la  Phuly.  a  town  about 
Sft  mllca  south  of  Hanoi  on  Route  1.  The 
town  had  a  popuUUon  of  about  10.000.  In 
attacks  on  Oct.  1.  3  and  9,  every  hoai«  and 
btOldlng  was  deatroyed.  Only  40  were  killed 
^i^  woiuided  because  many  people  had  left 
town  and  because  »n  excellent  manhole- 
abolter  system  was  avaUable. 

The  community  had  no  Induatry.  but  lay 
aatrtde  a  highway  and  a  railroad  Una  run- 
ning from  Hanoi,  which  had  a  couple  of  «ld- 
ings  in  town.  Preaumably.  planea  were  at- 
tacking the  railroad.  But  In  the  prooeas  they 
deatroyed  another  realdenUal  cotmnunlty. 

Since  bombing  Is  far  from  an  accurate 
prooeea.  at  beet,  and  alnc*  people  In  Vietnam 
work,  Hve.  study  and  amuae  tbemaelves  In 
the  imjr\f  streets  as  tboee  on  which  military 
targeU  are  situated  or  on  sdjacent  blocks, 
the  outlook  la  for  mere  daatructlon  to  Ufa, 
realdentlal  quartera,  schooU  and  vwy  o>tti« 
variety  of  noomllltary  facility,     l^e  aama 
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rule  appllea  whether  the  target  to  ao-called 
Hanoi  vleinl^,  a  croaHToada,  a  vUlaffB  or  a 
hamlet. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Tlmea,  Dec.  S7,  lOM) 
Poa'a  Ta4N8Po«T  Lrrrua  Afvaciau  «t  iUiDa 
ON  Kit  Stjpk-t  Rotrra 
HiUfOi.  NoartH  Vrrrw*»f.  December  M.— 
Vlvwed  from  air  reconnalsaance  or  on  photo- 
gTa.pblc  maps.  National  Route  1.  the  old 
Prench-buUt  highway  that  rune  aout2i  from 
Hancri  to  Saigon,  miist  look  like  a  bombadler'a 
dream  target. 

The  highway  and  a  railroad  run  parallel 
only  a  few  feet  apart,  mile  after  mile,  straight 
acroas  the  table-flat  delta  of  the  Bed  River. 
The  highway  U  marked  by  lovely,  regularly 
planted  shade  trees,  and  camouflage,  disguise 
or  concealment  U  utterly  Impoeslble. 

ThU  U  no  Jungle  country.  This  la  no 
tricky  mountain  terrain.  This  Is  rich.  Oat 
rlcelands  crtswrroeaed  by  Irrigation  flows  and 
paddy  fields.  The  railroad  and  highway 
could  not  be  a  plainer  target  If  they  were 
picked  out  by  continuously  flaahlng  beacon 
lights. 

It  li  easy  to  imagine  Air  Force  strategist* 
Inspecting  a  map  and  concurring  that  Hanoi's 
southward  supply  services  can  easily  be  in- 
terdicted by  a  few  easily  placed  bombs. 

But  appearances  can  be  remarkably  deceiv- 
ing, as  ground-level  Inspection  of  Route  1 
quickly  discloses.  Viewed  on  the  ground.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  "dream  target"  la  In  real- 
ity a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

The  railroad  and  highway  have  been 
bombed  again  and  again  and  agam.  but  It  U 
doubtful  that  rail  traffic  has  ever  been  held 
up  more  than  a  tew  hours,  and  the  highway 
seems  capable  of  operating  almost  contin- 
uously regardless  of  how  many  bombs  are 
dropped. 

The  secret  of  the  railroad  Is  simple  and  It 
UcB  beyond  the  abiuty  of  air  power  to  inter- 
dict 

If  the  track  uses  small.  Ught  equipment 
when  a  bomb  smaahca  the  rails  or  overturns 
a  car.  removal  and  repair  problems  are  simple. 
Gang!  of  workmen  can  easily  clear  the  line. 
Moreover,  repair  matartals  probably  sufficient 
to  construct  two  or  three  addiuonal  rail- 
roads are  kept  on  hand,  aeldom  more  than 
a  few  hundreds  yards  from  any  possible 
break 

The  same  thing,  only  more  so.  Is  true  of 
the  highway,  which  can  be  repaired  and  re* 
stored  even  more  rapidly  by  the  use  of 
readily  available  manpower  and  repair  mate- 


BuppUaa  and  acrrtcaa  would  be  enormous  and 
the  military  conaeqtaenoea  in  wartime  would 
be  grave. 

Ha«  It  to  hardly  ftf t.  Traffic  and  supplies 
simply  flow  around  and  past  the  point  of 
inierupllon  and  the  damage  to  rail  or  high- 
way Is  quickly  made  good.  The  principal 
sufferers  are  the  [wople  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  UvB  along  the  railroad  and  high- 
way and  on  wboae  homes  far  more  bombs 
rain  down. 

Another  example  of  the  ground-level  re- 
ality of  United  States  bombing  compared 
with  the  communlqu*  version  relatea  to  air 
attacks  carried  out  Dec.  13  and  14  In  B»nol 
One  of  the  United  States  targeU  waa  specified 
by  the  cooimunlqu*  as  a  '•truck  park  at 
Vandlen." 

Vandlan  to  In  the  aouthem  part  oi  Hanoi 
along  Boute  1.  AdmlnlatnUvely  It  U  sepa- 
rate from  Hanoi,  but  actually  It  to  a  con- 
Unuous  part  of  the  urban  center.  United 
Statca  maps  show  the  truck  park  as  situated 
just  east  of  Route  1. 

In  fact,  there  to  a  large,  open  area  with 
light  buildings  and  compounds  that  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a  truck  park,  lying  poaai- 
bly  a  quarter-mile  east  of  Boute  1.  which 
has  been  badly  smashed  by  bombs. 

But  the  bomb  damage  does  not  halt  at  the 
compound  linea.  It  exUnda  over  an  area 
of  probably  a  mile  or  so  on  both  sides  of  the 
highway,  and  among  the  structures  de- 
stroyed in  the  attack  waa  the  Vletnam- 
Poltoh  Prlendshlp  senior  high  school,  lying 
on  the  weet  side  of  the  hlghw»y,  probably 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  preaumed 
United  States  target. 

It  to  the  conviction  of  the  Worth  Vlet- 
names  that  the  United  Statee  is  deliberately 
direcung  bombs  against  the  dvUlan  popula- 
Uon  although  oateoalbly  contending  that 
"military  objactlvaa"  are  the  target. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  ooLomABO 
m  THE  BOtJfflt  OF  REPRKSINTATIVIS 

Wediuadav.  January  it,  1917 

Mr  ASPINAIi.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  »P- 

rtau  iimuuly   .tockpiled   In   »<lv»nce,   ap-     pucatlon  of  research  and  technology  to 
p«r»nUr  Hong  the  whole  eip»Me  of  Route  I.  ,  ^  ^  ancient  of  man's  Indus- 

The  rMUlU  of  Amertcan  bombing  of  the     ™j=  ^sults— mining— has  contrtbutfd 

r;  ,T^'Zi.:^'^^.^,'^"%.i:.  S° ?'VSion''s>'=srwrd 

They  have  suffered  severely,  oft«n  bainB  leftdcrshlp  of  thlB  NaUon  In  Uie  worm 
almoet  obliterated.  But  the  effect  on  irana^  markctpUce.  As  an  outatAndlng  ex- 
portation has  been  minimal.  ample  Of  this  constant  industrial  prog- 
Another  fsctor  in  this  situation  la  not  ^^^  j  submit  for  my  ooUeagues  the  re- 
visible  to  reconaissance  planee.  This  la  that  jn^rks  of  Mr  Prank  Coolbaugh.  chalr- 
ahnoat  everything  movable  In  North  Vietnam      ^^    ^  ^j^  board  of  American  Metal  CU 


can  be  moved  equally  well  either  by  train  or 
by  truck,  and  the  truck  routaa  are  virtually 
nonlnterdlctable . 

There  is  a  third  major  alternative — Iwman 
backs,  bicycles  and  carU,  As  the  Kwean 
War  demonstrated,  where  trucks  and  human 
carrying  power  are  available  as  altematlvea. 
It  la  lm[KisalbIe  to  Interdict  supply  move- 
men  (a. 

■ven  m  the  region  of  the  Seventeenth 
Parallel,  which  divide*  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  where  United  States  bfunba  have 
leveled  the  whole  oountryelde.  movement 
coounuee  by  night  with  Uttle  impediment. 

A  basic  flaw  in  the  bombing  policy  from  a 
military  viewpoint  would  seem  to  tie  Ita  faU- 
ure  to  take  Into  account  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  paople  to  which  It  U  being 
applied.  If  the  Pennsylvania  RaUroad  and 
the  major  hl^vay  to  Washington  were 
bOBibad  out,  the  dlvupCton  of  united  Btatee 


max  Inc..  deUvered  at  Climax.  Colo.,  on 
November  19.  1966.  on  the  occa&lon  of 
that  company's  dedlcaUon  of  a  molyb- 
denum oxide  chemical  recovery  plant. 
The  address  follows : 

Governor  Love.  Congressman  Aaplnall.  dlB- 
Ungutahed  gucsu,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  rep- 
reaenUng  AMAX,  but  more  importantly  as 
a  long  time  resident  of  Climax,  I  am  most 
happy  to  welcome  you  on  the  occasion  of 
thla  dedication  of  our  oxide  molybdenum 
plant.  Thla  facility  which  you  wUi  see  this 
afternoon  does  not  represent  a  large  produc- 
tion unit  In  terms  of  molybdenum  output 
when  compared  with  many  of  the  other  ex- 
pansions which  have  previously  taken  placa 
at  this  mine.  It  does,  however,  represent  a 
new  plateau  In  the  development  of  proc«i»e» 
for  the  economic  recovery  of  molybdenum 
from  iasTwifi^-?^  minerals  which  had  hereto- 


fore atubbomly  resisted  practical  extractive 
tachniquea.  This  new  plant  also  serve*  to 
highlight  the  stress  which  this  company  has 
given  to  research  in  Its  long  range  plans  for 
growth  and  stablUty. 

Sometime*  It  takea  the  tanadty  of  a  bull- 
dog, and  more,  to  fight  an  Idea  through  to 
fruition.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the 
recovery  of  oxide  molybdenum.  The  first 
test  work  tor  oxide  recovery  waa  not  initiated 
In  the  30s  or  the  &0s  but  In  lOlS.  shortly  after 
our  original  mill  was  put  on  Fiream  In  1918 
during  World  War  I.  Because  molybdenum 
was  strictly  a  war  material  at  that  time,  the 
mill  waa  shut  down  before  midyear  in  1B19. 
A  laboratory  waa  rented  In  Golden,  however, 
to  pursue  the  exlde  recovery  problem  along 
with  other  metallurgical  approaches.  Thla 
program  waa  carried  on  for  sometlilng  under 
a  year  when  It  had  to  be  terminated  for 
budget  reasons.  The  seed  of  this  Idea  never 
died,  however,  and  now,  after  aome  4S  years, 
It  has  germinated.  An  interesting  sidelight 
on  that  little  laboratory  which  was  rented 
In  the  old  experimental  plant  at  Qeldan  In 
1919  is  that  It  served  as  the  starting  point  for 
the  Reaearch  Poundation  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Ulnes,  which  Is  today  one  of  our 
country's  great  metatlurgtc&l  research  inatl- 
tutlona. 

I  am  proud  to  consider  myaelf  as  one  of 
the  Climax  pioneers  and,  while  I  can't  l&y 
claim  to  playing  a  part  In  Its  early  develop- 
ment or  operation  during  prewar  and  World 
War  I  days.  I  am  sure  I  am  safe  In  saying 
that  since  the  time  X  waa  employed  as  a 
laborer  In  the  Climax  mine  In  1933  I  hAve 
witnessed  moat  of  the  expansion  steps  and. 
In  some  instances,  might  even  claim  to  have 
assisted  in  the  decisions  which  have  made 
this  company  the  industty  leader  it  Is  today. 

1  will  now  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
you  up  through  the  years  since  Climax's  In- 
ception, briefly  outlining  our  development 
pattern,  and  describing  our  progress  toward 
meeting  our  obUgauona  to  the  public,  our 
customers,  our  shareholders,  and  our  em- 
ployees, by  the  almost  continuous  applica- 
tion of  the  procewieei  and  producta  of  re- 
search, experimentation,  and  innovation. 

The  earliest  ore  reserve  determination  and 
the  methods  for  mining  and  concentrating 
the  ore  above  the  Leal  Level  of  this  mine 
<whlch  would  be  well  above  the  13,000  foot 
elevation  mark  >  were  predicated  on  pro- 
ducing an  average  grade  of  ore  between  l^, 
and  a%  MoSy.  In  fact,  at  that  time  the  cut- 
OCT  grade  waa  1*:;^.  Even  with  this  high  grade 
ore.  production  costs  were  high  and  a  price 
of  M  a  pound  for  molybdenum  realized  only 
a  nominal  profit. 

Of  oourae,  what  waa  considered  a  aub- 
stantlal  ore  reserve  then  would  be  exhausted 
In  3  or  4  months'  time  at  today's  production 
rau.  Our  latest  indicated  reserves,  added  to 
the  tonnage  which  has  been  extracted  from 
the  mine  since  1919,  are  more  than  100  times 
greater  than  the  economic  reserves  Indicated 
before  World  War  I.  Prom  that  time  until 
□ow  we  have  pursued  a  steady  and  suoceas- 
ful  campaign  whereby  both  technologlcsJ  ap- 
plication and  Individual  effort  and  experi- 
ence have  made  It  possible  f or  ua  to  periodi- 
cally lower  our  cutoff  gradea  of  ore  in  the 
mine,  and  thus  effect  a  complete  change  of 
concept  regarding  production  levels  and  eco- 
nomic reserves.  Even  In  the  face  of  the 
steady  trend  toward  higher  costs  for  man- 
power and  materials,  we  have,  over  the 
years,  substantially  Increased  the  produc- 
Uvlty  rau  and  lowered  the  unit  cosU  of 
processing  the  ore.  Today,  however.  In  an 
all-out  effort  to  maxlmlz«  our  production  and 
reserve  picture  and  to  employ  the  hlgbeat 
degree  of  oooaervatlon  of  this  great  mineral 
asset,  we  have  reduced  the  cutoff,  or  break- 
even,  grade  of  ors  to  something  leas  than 
3/10  ct  1%  Uoe»  and  no  amount  oC  ra- 
Mareh  has  m  jM  Inrtloatart  a  way  ct  twttn- 
ing  the  trand  toward  a  gradual  dlmlaUilDc 


margin  of  profit  which  ife  must  realise  on 
each  pound  of  molybdenum  produced. 

The  reaearch  and  experimental  efforta  and 
applications  at  Climax  have  taken  many 
forma.  In  the  first  place,  moat  of  the  Ideas 
have  been  conceived  and  planned  by  ths 
doers  we  find  In  our  own  operating,  technical 
and  service  organieattona .  Second!  y.  they 
may  be  the  result  of  the  follow-up  or  adapta- 
tion of  some  technique  or  metbods  developed 
by  another  company.  And,  while  we  do  brag 
a  lot  about  our  high  standing  as  a  research 
oriented  company,  we  can  hardly  lay  claim  to 
knowing  K  aJl  and.  aerloualy.  could  not  af- 
ford to  overlook  the  tested  and  proven  de- 
velopmenta  or  technlquea  worked  out  by 
others.  That  Is,  of  course,  aaaumlng  they 
are  available  to  us  for  study,  testing  and 
eventual  Implementation.  Thirdly,  la  the 
direct  use  of  research  teams  or  organisations 
whose  primary  purpoae  ts  research  and  de- 
velopment and  who  may  be  charged  with 
either  q>eclfic  or  multiple  research  objec- 
tives. Within  the  Climax  organisation  we 
have  several  permanent  research  organiea- 
tions  and  laboratorlea.  Our  largest  and  our 
baatc  unit  Is  located  in  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan, 
where  It  adjoins  the  University  of  Michigan 
campus.  In  this  facility,  where  90  people  are 
employed,  a  iflajor  emphaala  Is  directed  to 
alloy  applications  in  Iron  and  steel  which, 
of  course,  la  responsible  in  a  large  part  for 
putting  molybdenum  on  the  map  and  keep- 
ing it  there,  by  means  of  the  demanda  for 
qu&llty  and  dependability  which  have  been 
eatabllahed  In  Industry  throughout  the 
world.  While  prlm&rlly  occupied  with  the 
metallurgy  of  Iron  and  steel,  this  laboratory 
worka  in  cloae  harmony  with  the  process  re- 
search laboratorlea  of  the  company,  located  at 
the  Climax  refinery  in  Langeloth.  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  its  Golden.  Colorado,  laboratory, 
and  at  the  Cllnukz  laboratory  here.  These 
three  process  research  eetabliahments  are  the 
work  boraes  of  the  operating  plants.  They 
continue  to  hammer  away  at  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  Unprovlng  proceas  efficiencies  even 
though  they  re&llxe  It  will  never  end.  Con. 
currently,  they  must  also  be  ready  to  assist, 
plan  and  Implement  whatever  new  problems 
or  Ideas  are  brought  to  their  attention  which 
might  have  a  beneficial  Impact  on  the  com- 
pany's bualneaa. 

Even  with  this  pool  of  experience,  and  the 
scientific  and  experimental  facilities  which 
are  provided,  it  baa  oftan.been  necessary  to 
retain  special  consultants  and  to  farm  out 
research  or  experimental  projects  to  outalde 
organizations.  Such  was  the  case  in  our 
determination  to  get  along  with  the  oxlda 
project.  In  this  Instance,  two  Colorado  re- 
search organizations  and  a  Canadian  Arm 
of  metallurgical  oonsultants  were  called  In 
to  work  with  a  carefully  selected  group  of 
technical  men  from  the  various  company  re* 
search  laboratories  and  from  its  operating 
management.  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel  this 
specific  Joint  enterprise  has  represented  one 
of  the  most  productive  and  efBclent  research 
teams  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunlty  to  be  a8aoclBt«d 

How  have  we  applied  research  and  tech- 
nology to  oiu'  mining  8>-8tem  at  Climax? 

The  problems  which  have  faced  our  mine 
managers  and  engineers  throughout  the 
years  are  much  the  same  as  have  faced  mine 
operators  everywhere.  I  like  to  feel,  how- 
ever, that  tb«  extra,  apeclal  effort  which  has 
bc«n  directed  to  planning  and  reaearch  at 
Cllnux  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  and  It  has  paid  us  back  hand- 
somely many  times  over.  A  completely  new 
caving  method  of  mining  was  developed  by 
Climax  engineers  and  miners  and  ta.llored 
to  tha  Climax  ors  deposit  through  years  of 
study  and  pilot  expvlmenu  A  continual 
proceas  of  improvement  and  technological 
change  keeps  this  unique  system  up  to  date. 
This  mining  method  has  been  uaed  as  a 
pattern  at  seraral  other  major  mining  op- 
arattona.    Ths   mine    loading   and    faaulags 


system  la  alao  under  continual  study  and 
Changs  much  as  trafflo  and  transportauon 
problema  are  covered  in  an  efficient  highly 
populated  Industrial  c«nter.  Special  em- 
phasis in  the  design  and  planning  of  the 
loading  and  haulage  systems,  aa  well  aa  in  the 
development  of  improved  nunlng  and  blast- 
ing technlquea,  has  proven  effective  and 
rewarding  In  establlablng  the  best  safety 
and  ventilation  applications.  Doaena  of 
Items  of  mining  equipment  have  t}sen  con- 
ceived, built  and  adapted  to  CUxnax  ULse 
from  which  they  have  provided  major  effi- 
ciencies and  cost  savings.  Aa  the  newer 
mining  levels  dropped  deeper  under  Bartlett 
Mountain.  Improved  techniques  for  under- 
ground crushing,  and  for  lifting  the  ore  to 
surface,- provided  special  and  knotty  research 
problems,  "me  resultant  incline  conveyor 
system  for  the  600  and  900  foot  mining 
levels,  which  has  been  accepted  and  la  under 
conatruotlon,  will  undoubtedly  provide  an- 
other induatry  model  for  efficiency,  [iroduc- 
tlon  and  low  coat. 

The  Climax  surface  plant  has  been  a  re- 
search man's  dream.  In  its  early  operations 
the  mill  produced  a  very  low  grade  molyb- 
denum sulfide  concentrate  from  a  very  high 
grade  ore  at  a  very  low  recovery  rate.  To 
enumerate  aU  of  the  In-process  and  labora- 
tory projects  which  have  been  completed 
in  our  dselre  and  drive  to  improve  on  these 
metallurgicaJ  processes  would  literally  take 
days.  1  will  not  try.  In  fact,  except  to  point 
out  that  at  our  preeent  plateau  we  produce 
a  very  high  grade  molydbenum  sulfide  oon- 
centrate  and  maintain  a  high  recovery  rate 
(I  wouldn't  want  it  to  gel  around,  however, 
that  I  think  tbe  preeent  recovery  rate  la 
good  enough  )  At  the  same  time,  tbe  grade 
of  mill  feed  has  fallen  so  low  that  It  would 
have  been  classified  as  "potato  dirt"  and 
worthless  a  few  years  back. 

While  our  main  t&rget  has  always  been  to 
produce  more  moly  with  less  waste  from  this 
rock  pile  under  Bartlett  Mountain,  we  have. 
since  the  mid-30s.  also  been  intrigued  and 
pOBsesaed  with  the  poaalbUltlas  and  problems 
of  extracting  the  economic  metal  and  mi- 
neral by-producta  which  are  associated  with 
the  molybdenum  sulfide  in  the  ore.  In  other 
words,  to  use  a  tlmewom  phrase,  to  get 
everything  out  of  the  pig  but  the  squeal. 
We  have  now  progresssd  a  long  way  toward 
this  goal  but  feel  that  there  may  still  be 
further  substantial  by  -prod  uct  con  tlbu  - 
tlons.  As  a  result  of  our  reaearch  efforts 
lo  date  we  are  now  an  Important  producer 
of  tungsten  at  Climax.  In  fact.  I  believe 
the  second  largeat  In  the  United  SUtes.  We 
are  the  only  domestic  tin  producer,  although 
It  Is  minor  production  compared  to  the 
other  by-producu.  And.  we  are  a  aubetanuai 
producer  of  hlgb  grade  pyrlte  for  the  chemi- 
cal Industry.  Now.  of  course,  we  have  added 
moly  oxide.  Some  of  the  other  by-products 
which  we  know  exist  in  substantial  quanti- 
ties, and  which  we  feel  may  be  included  as 
potential  future  producU.  include  topaz, 
flu'onte  and  a  few  of  the  rare  earths. 

As  we  took  ahead  toward  production  frooi 
our  developing  project  at  Urad  In  the  upper 
Clear  Creek  Valley,  or  from  other  likely 
prospects  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere,  we  are 
confronted  In  each  case  by  s  new  aet  of 
parameters  on  which  to'base  our  technologt- 
oal  aaseesments.  Since  we  expect,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  dealing  with  marginal  projecU. 
as  compared  to  Climax,  the  reaearch  phase 
Is  doubly  Important  if  we  are  to  Justify  their 
existence  as  operating  eutltiss. 

In  closing,  I  hope  I  have  not  overworked 
this  reaearch  concept  and  have.  In  fact,  suc- 
oesafully  conveyed  to  you  the  Importancs 
which  we  attach  bo  research  and  Its  proper 
application  throughout  ail  phases  of  our 
business.  TbU  Is  true  not  only  In  the  Cli- 
max Company  but  alao  wttti  erary  other 
dlvlatoo  and  autaaldlary  unit  o^J^merloan 
Metal  Climax. 
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EXIBNSICW  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


or'Kxw  TO«* 
DJ  THE  HOnSB  OP  BBPRESEHTATtVBS 

Tuesday.  January  10, 1967 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wtah  to 
briiw  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  ol 
the  congress  the  dispatches  by  Harnso" 
K  8»ll»burT  from  North  Vietnam  wWdi 
sinewed  In  the  New  York  Times  of  De- 
cember M  »n<l  December  29. 1966. 
•niey  follow ; 

mom  ti»  New  Tor*  ■""«••  "^    "■  '"*' 

H*i.m   Dumn.0    «    *=    *>«i      Waitmsmb 

Takb  Up  Rm^a  ^ 

(By  HarrlBon  E,  Sftllibury) 

Hakoi.  N<»™  Vim. am.  D««mb«  a7.-Ju.t 

before    3  J»    P.M     T«rt«nl.y.    U>«re    wm    a 

old  French-tniUl  hoMl  rattlrt  and  bear?  gray 
curtauia  genUy  •wayed  Inwald.  „^^„ 

At  tb.  count  o(  tw«.  tbM.  wa.  anotbex 
tr«Mnd«ia  dlrtant  rumbl.  and  ^aUi  »b« 
window,  .boo*  and  tb.  curtain.  .way«l. 
Momenta  laler  came  a  tblrd. 

The  waU  o<  a  .nan  tb«.  -"""^^.S^^^ 
Mid  tb.  bo««l'.  amsmme  •UB  Kr^nblKl  lor  tin 
hat.  and  rUI...  ^  ^,„ 

auMU  .meitMl  nom  tbelr  room.  UJd  hur- 
Hrt  down  tb.  ?eat  marbl*  rtalre.«.  «>«x«5 

2>1^i^Tioun5  witb  If  iJigbtiy  ;;*^^ 

ttoploal  CbrtKma.  tw.  lu  bw  wltt  a  re- 
mlStable  collection  of  liquor,  of  all  Unda- 
ineiudlng  Stollchn»y.  lodka  from  Momow, 
rice  wine  from  Peking  and  Oordon'.  gin  trom 
London— and  out  acro»  tbe  Interior  court- 
yard, wbere  .belten  are  fituated. 

By  tbe  time  tbe  gue«.  bad  begun  to  d.- 
Ktai  mto  tbe  rturdy  concrete  bunker.  UttlJ 

IUIM.1  In  tbelr  black  »teen  trouwr.  ana 

wblt*  bloUM.  itood  ready  wltb  rtlto.  to  Bre 
at  any  low-flying  Idane..  ,„,,H.n~, 

Ineide  tbe  .belter,  by  curlou.  coincidence. 
American,  found  tnein«lve.  In  tne  mejor- 
ItT— tour  member,  of  an  American  peace  del- 
emtlon.  Mra  Orace  Kewman  of  Hew  Tork; 
St.  Jo.  OTlBltb.  wboM  bujband  U  .Cor- 
nell initructor.  Mr..  DUne  B^^J^""^"*" 
wltb  tbe  Student  Nonrlolent  Ooerdlnatln* 
OMnmlttee,  and  MlM  Barbara  Demlng  of  Ub- 
eiatlon  magaalne.  and  lb  U  correapondent. 

But  It  wa.  a  widely  International  group. 
Including  tbe  deputy  director  of  TaM.  Alek- 
mndra  A.  Vl.bnev.ky.  vibo  chanced  to  beln 
town  a  corre.pondent  of  the  Italian  Oom- 
munlrt  newapaper  LTJnlU.  member,  of  > 
Soviet  trMl.-anlon  delegation,  two  cunan. 
and  an  Ea.t  Oerman.  there  were  no  ChlnMe. 
Tb.  foreigner,  chatted  a  ^tUtaau^J 
.boot  wbat  wu  to  mo.t  a  new  tbrlU  But 
to  tbe  Vletnamew  air  alert,  and  air  raid,  are 
DO  noralty  and  no  tbrlU;   tbey  .«  dwully 

TbT pretty  walt««M.  with  rlflM  are  part 
of  tbU  Mrl<w.  bu.lne«.  It  U  unlikely  that 
Unlt«l  State,  planea  are  brought  doro  by 
rtae  Bre.  but  tbe  populaUon  U  framwl  to 
man  po.c.  and  throw  up  a  hurrlcne  of 
KnaU-axm.  Are  tn  .upport  of  conventional 
uiilalrccaft  and  mlMlle  defenwa. 

The  wnall-arm.  Are  hu  two  purpoae.. 

Pllrt  It  U  designed  to  make  Dblted  Statee 
low-level  attack.  Increaalngly  baiardou.. 
AoooRllng  to  Hanoi  realdenta,  'ow-lmel 
bombtng  U  ftequenuy  employed  by  ^**^ 
SlaMplanea  In  ui  effect  to  tttcumvent  tbe 
iwiu  and  mlKU.  .y.tem.  _j_^ 

8«>»d.  tbe  Bring  of  nfle.  gl'«  "«  P"*?" 
laea  a  tMUw  of  participation  and  of  B<bttnc 
back— tmsoitaat  In  matntalnmg  moral*  •ml 
SSii;SSrtt>.  f-llng.   c«  .— — «— 


Mid  defaMeJ««nei.  tbat  gUlllMi  popolaOooa 
of  ten  axperuooe. 

The  .l«t  y..t«rtlay  wa.  tally  tix  «  »»« 
minute,  long.  It  wa.  oauaod.  tbe  autborltle. 
,Ud  by  the  H1>«ar»nce  at  a  pCotlM.  Amer- 
ican reoonnal-anc.  craft  near  the  city.  The 
three  tremeodou.  blaata  pre«miably  ware 
SAM  surface -to- air  ml~U».  The  Mme  kind 
of  robot  plane,  It  wa.  dlKlOMd  cauaed 
Banal'.  Cbrtotma.  alert  at  atmoM  tbe  -mm 
hour.  i  fc 

Today  tbe  foreign  preM  corpa  waa  taken 
to  aM>  where  the  drone  that  appeared  on 
Ohrlrtma.  wa.  .bot  down.  Tbey  went  on 
a  convoy  of  half  a  do«n  car.  mo«  "'»•«? 
covered  wltb  oamouflage  ttehnet,  which 
quickly  .Udea  over  tbe  roof  and  hood  and 
Into    which    leave,    and    greamry    can    Be 

£rdiy  a  car  or  truck  move.  ouUlde  Hanoi 
without  ounouflage,  and  moat  «",'°,t^ 
city  are  permanently  bedecked.  So.  for  that 
matter,  are  many  people,  who  wmx  yaya 
of  leave.  Mid  branch..  In  theU  helmeta  or 
«traw  hate.  Tbl.  too  U  part  of  an  organUed. 
well-dortgnod  effort  to  reduce  bombing 
haaard.. 

The  caravan  made  lu  way  nortbeart  acroH 
the  Paul  Doumer  Bridge.  It  appeared,  from 
tbl.  trip  acrce.  tbe  bridge,  that  bombing  on 
Dec  U  WM  directed  at  It.  approaches  and 
fell'»bort  in  each  caee,  .trlklng  realdentlai 
Quartela.  The  bomb,  dropped  In  the  Hoan 
ilem  and  OUlem  and  Tenvlen  quarter.. 

DeMTlblng  the  Yenvlon  attack,  an  Amer- 
ican oommuolque  Mid  the  target  wa.  raU 
y«.da  Some  bomb,  certainly  fell  along  the 
railroad.  But  there  are  large  number,  of 
apartment  bouM.  doM  by.  and  one  after 
another  wa.  blarted  out. 

Becau«  of  tbe  highly  organlMd  repair 
taclUUee.  rail  traffic  U  moving  normally, 
but  rertdenta  who  were  not  caeualtle.  have 
been    compelled    to    leave    tbelr    deetroyed 


of  tbe  precaution  wa.  demonetrated.  It  wm 
uld  when  tbe  plant  .uflered  damage  from 
United  State,  rocket  Are  Utc.   13  and    14. 


Tb.  drone  downed  on  CbrUtma.  Day  fell 
H  or  13  mUee  nortbeaet  of  tbe  dty  m  the 
TlenKm  dlrtrict  of  Habac  Province.  It 
proved  to  be  a  Ryan  model  with  •  wlng- 
•prMHl  of  .bout  IS  feet  that  tbe  American. 

call  the  Plrebee.  

The  wing  and  fuMlage.  Mmewhat  crum- 
pled, lay  in  a  pile.  Bgbt  or  nine  girl,  dug 
in  muck  about  .even  feet  deep  for  the  «- 
gjne  which  wM  graduaUy  being  reooverea. 
The  robot  plane,  which  wa.  rtiot  down  ad- 
jacent to  tb.  main  rail  "^''°"f«  ?f?2 
to  CWna,  preeumably  had  been  dlepatched 
to  traOMnlt  photographic  Intelligence  onrall 
condition,  and  trafllo  movementa  Acoora- 
Ing  to  tb.  glrU  digging  out  the  engine,  tne 
drSne  wa.  at  an  altitude  of  only  about  a 
mile  when  downed.  ia„rti> 

The  .tiimaum  wltb  which  the  Nortb 
VletnameM  take  the  air  threat  baa  undoubt- 
edly kept  civiuan  ca^ialtte.  'ower,^*"" 
might  be  expected  In  compartson  with  the 
^it  damage  «iJd  to  h.ve  been  done  to 
OTdlnwy  living  quartere  and  the  d«trucUon 

reported  in  Mnall  town,  and  village.. 

The  key  to  tbl.  H  tbe  mMibole  concrete 
riielter.  which  wem.  to  be  a  "Prt^J"": 
nameM  invention.  There  are  hundred,  of 
tbouaand.  of  them  along  every  "Igh-ay  and 
ever,  city  rtreet.  and  tbey   are  .all   being 

put  m  place  by  tbe  thouMnd..         

At  5  oclock  the  other  morning  I  »w  one 
lonely  man  patlenUy  ale?^*  o™  ^-  J^ 
uw  made  wltb  ooncreU,  elKHor.  like  drain 
SLTtargaly  by  band.  Wltb  tbelr  two- 
SJT-tliSrcJncrete  cover,  tbey  are  lmp«- 
vlou.  to  anythmg  but  a  direct  or  very  do.. 

"rae  otb«-  factor  reducing  «™^tl«_jnd 
U»r  I.  dl«««on.  Ivarytblng  a^JS*  i! 
SI  b«m  dl.per.ed.  -T^*  «°™,'^*^  " 
rtrewn  wltb  dl.pen»d   goc«.  and  wppU... 

•me  nme  la  true  of  tbe  people.  

Two-tblixl.  of  th»  machinery  and  worl- 
,«  at  tb.  big  teiUle  plant  near  01»"=  "IS 
bMn  MOt  to  tb*  oountrj^oa.    Tlw  wtodom 


IProm  the  Kew  Tork  Tlmaa.  Dec.  »,  1868: 
Hiw    CanrAi.    Crrr    Pi^iom    .t    Hawoi- 
NOWH    VmrWAM...     Aaroin    Wa.    Wn.1. 
Bojw  PmaBiHT  Ona 

(By  HarrlKjn  «.  Saluburyl 
Bakoi.  MomTH  VirrwAM,  December  M.— 
Hanoi  official,  my  tbey  have  blueprint,  for  a 
complete  new  capital  to  be  built  after  tbe  war 
on  a  .Ite  already  elected  not  far  from  the 
pre«nt  capital.  The  new  capital  1.  being 
planned  on  the  awumptlon  that  Kxmer  or 
later  Hanoi  wUI  be  deatroyed  In  tbe  war. 

Prealdenl  Ho  Cbl  Mlnb  ha.  WMned  tbe 
country  that  It  must  be  prepared  to  face  the 
dctructlon  of  both  Hanoi  Md  it.  Port 
Haiphong,  u  well  a.  all  other  cltle.  or  town. 

"'•Tbe  new  capital  wul  probably  be  built  In 
any  caM.  «lnce  the  preeent  city  1.  nnall, 
«iabby  and  mcredlbly  run  down  after  more 
than  20  year,  ol  aUnoet  contmuou.  wjrtare 
Involving  the  French,  tbe  JapaneM  and  now 
tbe  Americans. 

Unlike  most  capital,  of  Commanl.t  coun- 
trle.  Hanoi  ha.  no  maMlve  new  government 
building.,  no  grandiose  .port,  palaces  no 
Buttering  opera  houiw.  Tbe  old  Prench-bullt 
opera  bou»  I.  .till  the  city.  blgge.t  as- 
sembly hall,  .nd  It  Is  cloMd  now  because  the 
authonue.  forbid  large  gathering,  for  fear 
of  alr-rald  caroalUe..  „«^h 

such  fund,  u  have  been  avallaWe  to  North 
Vietnam  In  the  war-torn  year.  .Inoe  It  came 
into  exigence  m  IBM  have  gone  IMgely  Into 
(actorle.  .nd  the  coctrucUon  of  housing 
A  vUltor  And.  that  .bop.  are  generally 
open  for  only  a  few  hours  early  In  ">.  morn- 
ing. Hanoi  Kill  rl«»  at  5  or  «  A.M.— and 
again  early  In  the  evening. 

Bicycle,  are  almost  the  unlvereal  form  of 
transport,  and  In  late  afternoon  "f  J^? 
evening  the  nreeu  are  Jammed  eight  abreMt 
wltb  whirring  cycle.,  met  of  them  Mjrylng 
two  perrcn.  or  one  perMn  and  a  burden  of 

'"a  Minaeneu.  of  official,  auggerta  that  about 
one-third  of  the  city's  population  has  been 
evacuated  or  dUpersed  to  tbe  nearby  coun- 
trvslde  Many  InsOtutlons  have  been  evacu- 
ated Most  of  the  Polytechnic  UnlverUty. 
department,  have  been  sent  to  tbe  province. 
The  MuMum  ol  Fine  Art.  wa.  Mnt  to  out- 
of-town  eve.  for  tbe  «fe-keeplng  of  moat 
of  lU  more  valuable  collactlona.  Including 
14th-century  Buddha., 

CHmnaztf   sa.   evacoatmo 

About  half  tbe  vrall.  of  the  muMunv  which 

1.   a  reUc   of  French   daya.   I.   occupied   by 

tull-elae  photographic  laproductKm.  of  the 

Siect..  iJhlch  were  KM  away  la«  y«ir  and 

"-^  TuHl^^non  ba.  been  mjde  mje»- 
«aioolcblldren  away  from  B»M.»i<^^ 
not  neoe«rUy  f«.  A  vl«t  to  a  h^»»  "f  «>' 
at  Xuandlnb.  about  »ven  mile,  ouulde  the 
capital,  found  300  pupil,  fimn  Hanoi  In  a 
iSy  of  710.  The  evacuated  TO'mg.'er.  In- 
^de  many  whcae  parenu  are  officials  and 
worker.  In  Hanoi.  , 

The  school  provld«l  "^ '^P]'^^' ^^l 
tensive  precauUon.  .galnat  .Ir  attack.  The 
JSool  iT^qiereed  throughout  the  village, 
^iol  rnorTtban  one  cl—  In  Miy  building 
and  no  claMe.  le»  than  ISO  yMxl.  apart 

Tbe  cla.se.  are  InstaUed  In  ample  st«c- 
turwi.  including  buu  wltb  earth  Aoor.  Fox- 
hole abeltei.  are  dug  right  under  the  Chil- 
ian* dert..  •The  schooltoom.  are  wr- 
S^»l  by  gr«t  wall,  of  .MOb  M«l  day  and 
^SfnetwortTpath.  'rom  on.  cla-  to-n- 
othar  I.  adged  wltb  .lit  trench...  concrete 
SSicT.  ISIiM.  and  .arth.p«*«d  lean-to 

""SfJijldren  and  many  •^">tt*JVj"27; 
wnren  .traw  bat.  about  an  lm:h  thicket 
^  mU    to    ha    highly    eff«:aT.    agalnat 
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fracmeotatlon  bomba.    They  also  carrr  flx«t* 
&ld  UU  along  vlUi  thttir  boofca. 

XiundlDh  hu  not  sufTered  rrom  air  sV- 
t&lu,  but  Uke  autborltiM  uld  Mverml  young- 
sters  wen  Injured  Aug.  13  when  the;  were 
burled  la  a  shelter  In  a  nearby  vUlac* 

BASIS  OP  CASOALTT  CBTTMAUBS 

It  abould  be  noted,  InddentaUy.  that  all 
cuualty  cetlinateB  and  ttatlsUca  In  ttaeae 
dlspatcbea  are  those  of  North  vietDameee 
oOlclalB. 

However,  descrtptloDK  of  bomb  damage  arc 
baaed  wholly  on  vlBual  Inspection. 

Am  far  a*  this  correspondenl  is  aware. 
there  has  been  no  censorship  of  bis  dis- 
patches although  they  are  read  by  Korth 
Vietnamese  oflBclals  before  being  tranamlt- 
ted.  A  number  of  photographs  have  been 
taken  by  this  correspondent,  and  these  must 
be  cleared  by  offlclals  before  they  can  be 
mailed  or  otherwise  transmltted. 

Dlsperslon  of  population  and  enterprises 
has  brought  hardship  and  difficulty  to  Indi- 
viduals and  to  the  economy.  To  ease  supply 
problems,  the  distribution  of  foodstiin's  and 
consumers  goods  has  been  decentralized  and 
Is  controlled  by  provlnclaJ  authorities.  This 
1b  alao  designed  to  mlntmlaw  the  effect  of  any 
strikes  on  major  depots  In  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong. 

ITie  authorltlea  contend  that  there  has 
been  little  fluctuation  In  food  prices  al- 
though shortages  have  occurred.  In  the  Til- 
lages and  in  m&ny  places  in  Hanoi  and  vicin- 
ity, peasant  women  appev  with  their  straw 
baskets  of  cabbages,  cauliflower,  lettuce, 
greens,  leeks  and  other  vegetables  and  squat 
beside  them  along  the  roadsides. 

At  this  season  there  appears  to  be  no 
shortages  of  vegetables.  Restaurants,  at 
least,  have  ample  supplies  of  rice  and  all 
the  Ingredients  of  the  sptcy  Vietnamese 
cookery — peppers,  pork,  chicken,  turkey. 
beans,  onions,  bean  sprouts,  carrots,  soy 
sauce,  pepper  sauoe,  deUcate  China  tea  and 
thick  n^ncb-style  cafe  oolr  made  from  a 
coffee  that  North  Vietnam  grows  and  ex- 
ports. 


ne  Story  of  Fruk  Eoy4»  of  DMrfieU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSAC  HO  arrr  a 
IN  TUS  aOU&E  OF  BSPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  January  iO.  19S7 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  issue 
of  the  New  Yorker  magazine  for  March 
19,  1M6.  there  appeared  a  biographical 
profile  of  a  most  remarkable  man,  the 
world  renowned  headmaater  of  Deerfleld 
Academy  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Frank 
Boyden.  The  article,  written  by  a  Deer- 
fleld alumnus,  John  McPhee,  traced  the 
long  and  productive  life  of  Frank  Boyden, 
now  in  his  86th  year  and  the  only  head- 
master Deerfleld  Academy  has  had  in  its 
60-odd-year  history- 

I  am  privileged  to  count  Frank  Boyden 
among  my  good  friendfi  as  well  as  my 
outstanding  constituents.  I  am  proud 
also  to  count  Deerfleld  Academy  among 
the  many  outstanding  academic  institu- 
tions located  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts. 

I  was  delighted,  therefore,  to  read  the 
long  and  fascinating  piece  appearing  in 
the  New  Yorker  and,  because  there  are  bo 
many  notable  men  in  public  life  today 
and  in  this  very  body  who  count  their 
days  at  Deerfleld  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant and  rewarding  of  their  lives,  I 
^^as  further  pleased  to  insert  the  New 


Yorker  article  In  the  pages  of  the  Cmt- 

CRESEioifAi  RrcoRD.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
life  and  career  of  Frank  Boyden  is  a 
superb  example  of  the  capacity  for  our 
free  society  to  produce  dedicated  vifiion- 
aries  and  to  be  able  to  profit  from  their 
endeavors. 

Soon  after  the  New  Yorker  article  ap- 
peared. It  was  republished  In  book  form 
by  Farrar.  Straus  L  Olroux.  The  book 
has  now  also  been  condensed  and  re- 
published by  t:.c  Reader's  Digest  maga- 
zine. 

All  this  attention  was  bound  to  gen- 
erate a  book  review  sooner  or  later  and. 
sure  enough,  the  Washington  Post,  on 
December  27.  1966.  did  publish  a  fine  re- 
view of  "The  Headmaster"  by  its  book 
editor,  Geoffrey  A.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Wolff,  in  addition  to  a  technical 
review  of  author  McPhees  efforts,  pro- 
vides some  further  and  valuable  Insights 
to  the  subject  himself,  Frank  Boyden. 

Under  unanimous -consent  procedures, 
therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  book  review  en- 
titled "Go  to  Doerfleld  and  Never  Grow 
Up": 

OO   TO   DtKBTtSU)    AND    NrV0   OSOW    tTP 

( By  Oecrftrey  A.  WolB  > 

Fifteen  yean  ago,  my  pArents  were  shop- 
ping around  for  a  school  to  which  to  s«id  me 
for  my  InteUectnal  and  moral  edlflcatloo. 
One  ruled  out  of  oondderstlon  was  Deerfleld 
Academy  In  Massachusetts.  Deerfleld  seemed 
unpromising  because  Its  excellent  reputatkm 
was  so  completely  s  function  of  lu  bead- 
ma«ter,  Prank  Boyden.  and  he  was  71.  had 
run  the  school  since  1903  and  It  was  thought 
that  the  repeated  rumors  of  his  impending 
retirement  must  finally  be  translated  Into 
fact. 

He  Is  now  B7  and  seems  no  cloeertD  retire- 
ment than  he  was  15 — or  50 — s*ars  ago. 

Deerfleld  is  among  the  half  doBsn  or  ao 
names  thai  invariably  are  Included  on  any 
list  of  America's  boat  private  schools:  Exeter. 
Andover,  Oroton,  St  Pauls,  Choate  and  Deer- 
field.     And  among  these  It  Is    sui  fftneria. 

While  Andover  and  Exeter,  largeat  and 
richest  of  the  group,  are  sophisticated  cam- 
puses which  attempt  to  prepare  students  for 
college  by  imitating  the  freedom  and  high 
Intellectual  presstuv  of  the  university,  Deer- 
neld  Is  famous  for  solid,  but  not  brUllant. 
teaching,  close  porentaJ-type  supervision  and 
lis  oompulsory  athletic  program. 

nnllke  Oroton  and  St  Pauls.  It  Is  not 
modelled  s/ter  an  English  pubUc  school. 
Unlike  Choate.  It  eschews  pages  of  detailed 
regulauons.  violations  of  which  account  for 
a  considerable  body  of  alumni  whose  wed- 
ding notices  announce  that  Mr.  Jones  "at- 
tended" (but  was  not  graduated  from)  St. 
Grottlescx,  Only  five  boys  have  been  llred 
from  Deerfleld  In  M  years.  It  has  no  student 
government,  no  faculty  cocnmltteea,  no 
catalogue. 

Instead  It  has  Frank  Boyden.  He  is  a  man 
of  Incredible  ego  whose  conscience  Is  so  clear 
of  guilt  and  whose  consciousness  so  tree  of 
angit  that  we  are  told  by  McPbee  that  be , 
can  sleep  anytime,  anywhere  and  for  so  long 
as  he  pleases  whenever  he  wishes.  Nowhere 
In  this  rather  adulatory  history  Is  the 
suspicion  raised  thst  there  may  be  ways  to 
educate  and  shape  young  men  that  are  not 
Prank  Boyden's  ways. 

UcPhee  gives  us  a  headmaster  who  la 
devout,  energetic,  and  canny,  and  who  be- 
lieves in  the  elementary  verities.  The  school 
Is  his  life:  he  corresponds  with  Its  graduates 
and  advises  them  long  after  they  have  be- 
come grandfathers  and  board  chairmen  aad 
college  presidents. 

His  crffice  Is  the  central  hallway  of  the  main 
building  and  he  sees  each  of  his  500  students 
at  least  once  a  day.    He  Is  only  e-fe^t-i  but 


his  preaeuce  Is  Ihe  oenttml  (aet  tor  thoee 

studenta. 

Like  Thtnnas  Arnold  of  Bugby.  Boyden  Is 
an  autocrat.  McPhee  quotes  hun  as  calling 
blmself  "indestructible  and  Infallible."  He 
labels  him  elsewhere  as  a  "magnanimous 
despot"  and  a  "patriarch." 

Ontll  he  was  nearly  BO  he  was  head  coach 
of  the  football,  basketball  and  baseball 
teams.  He  has  never  delegated  authority: 
sa  McPhee  relates  It,  "At  Deerfleld.  all  ranks 
between  the  five-star  general  and  the  non- 
commissioned officers  are  vacant." 

What  Is  frightening,  as  well  as  Impreaelve. 
about  such  unchallenged  rule  la  the  depend- 
«rQcy  It  creates.  Boyden  speaks  In  short, 
pithy  sentences:  his  Judgments  are  simplistic 
ones,  unconditioned  by  doubts  or  (Cltema- 
t^vea. 

McPhee.  who  wrote  a  complicated  an^ 
cophlstlcated  account  of  BUI  Bradley.  Prince- 
ton's recent  basketball  hero,  seems  to  have 
bevQ  BO  p^tly  affected  by  the  Boyden 
presence  tnt  hla  prose  Imitates  his  subject: 
his  sentences  are  simple  and  often  strnpllstir. 

Boyden  la  acutely  self-conscious  of  his 
school's  Image.  Bis  finely  honed  sense  of 
panocfte  extends  to  the  careful  selection  of 
hearty,  good-looking  atbletes  to  be  the  first 
rtudents  to  emerge  from  buses  on  road  trips. 

He  has  s  Dance  ComJtnlttee.  made  up  ol 
like  ambaaaadon  of  ruddy  good  will  which 
makes  trips  to  various  girls'  schools  to  carry 
the  banner  of  Deerfield's  social  eligibility. 
McPhee  quotes  one  recent  graduate  as  aay- 
iBg  "We  eomettmes  felt  like  signed  post- 
cards: 'Tou  must  come  and  see  our  school'." 

For  all  he  has  accomplished,  and  he  has 
unquestionably  accomplished  mcu^  than  any 
headmaster  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It 
Is  stm  probatile  that  his  school  will  change 
radically  with  his  retirement,  whenever  In 
tbe  next  lOQ  or  so  years  that  may  come. 

And  In  a  complicated  world  it  Is  unnerving 
to  hear  a  man  who  has  successfully  barred 
the  30th  century  from  his  school  grounds 
quote  with  approval  and  certainty  Harvard 
Dean  Henry  Pennypacker's  dictum  that 
"After  a  man  Is  30,  be  is  going  to  settle  most 
of  his  social  and  moral  problems  in  terms 
of  his  training  tn  secondary  school." 


HamioB  E.  SafitlNnT  Reports  Froa 
Haaoi— VI.  VII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WIIJJAM  F.  RYAN 

or   HVW    TOMK 
IN  THE  HOUBS  OP  REPaKSCNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  JO,  19S7 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  wiU  be  interested  In  the 
articles  by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury  from 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  December  30 
and  31,  1966.  They  follow: 
IProm  the  New  Tork  Tlmea,  Dec.  30.  1966| 

Hamoi  PKoeacAims  Srasuaa  TasfimoM: 

Waa  AoADiaT  Obcmi 

<By  Harrison  K.  SaUsbtiry) 

Raarov,  Hokth  VnTxaic,  December  38. — The 
VMtnamee*  fighting  tradition,  a  tradition  of 
struggle  against  long  odds,  of  unyielding 
battle  against  powerful  foreign  enemies,  is 
tbe  focal  point  of  North  Vietnam's  central 
Internal  propaganda.  It  Is  carried  Into  every 
aspect  of  dally  life. 

At  a  concert  presented  In  s  chUly  con- 
verted moTle  house  last  night,  13  of  14  aong- 
and -dance  numbers  celebrated  tbe  berolc 
feats  of  mdivldual  Vletnameae  against  Amer- 
icana. In  each  case  the  Vietnamese  won 
agalzist  overwhelming  odds.- 


A44 

On*  b»IHt  depicted  >  group  of  ferry  men 
who  polled  ttelr  cimft  tcrom  •  etr^m  de- 
nHW  United  Stetee  eJt  «tt»clM.  Seyerml 
wen  UUed  but  tlie  ferrjboit  croeeed  tJM 
river  and  tlie   plme  wee  shot  down. 

Th«f«  were  eonge  celebretlng  Benore  »nU- 
•  iTOTitt  defenders  South  Vl«tn»nwee  Jungle 
tr<x>p4  end  the  defender!  of  Conco  leUind. 
wblch  Ilea  off  the  coaet  not  l«i  niirth  of  tne 
demiiceUon  line  between  North  end  South 
Vietnam  end  bee  been  the  icene  of  Intenee 
enuelrcreft  berregee 

nmnro  vr  the  wouniw 

Anotlier  d*n«e  number  dealt  with  a  Red 
Cnm  raker  whoee  huebcnd  h*d  feUen  In 
the  wer  end  who  tekee  from  her  brow  the 
tredltlonel  white  mourning  bend  and  uiee 
It  to  bind  up  the  wounde  of  an  antiaircraft 
gunner.  Still  another  ballet  ahowi  Vlet- 
cong  troope  .tormlng  a  United  Statea  strong- 
point  and  unfurling  a  banner  after  captur- 
mg  It  with  heavy  caaualUee. 

One  note  of  eatlre  wa«  Introduced:  A 
Vletcong  youngeter  captured  a  horrible  ap- 
pearing American  captain  and  chaaed  OB 
ferodou.  O.I  ■«  with  an  Imitation  hand  gre- 
nade mode  of  a  Jungle  nut 

By  the  end  of  the  evening  the  United 
Statee  Air  Force  had  aullered  heavy  Icaeea. 
but  It  waa  notable  that  Vletnameae  oaaual- 
uee  were  not  light.  The  audience  w«a  being 
conditioned  to  accept  heavy  eacriacea  In  the 
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more  complei  trap,  oooatructed  o<  doBeni 
of  whlrung,  barbed  hooka  that  bite  Into  a 
BOldlera  legi  In  a  doxen  polnu  when  he 
eraebea  through  lU  ISafy  cover,  la  ueed 
aoalnat  the  Americana. 

The  muaeum  dleplayi  dafgara  u««d  to  kill 
Pnnch  oOcera  and  dleemboweUng  knlvea 
eeeiiiriiillj  uaed  agalnat  Vtetnamaae  men  and 


The  audience,  which  Included  large  num- 
bera  of  youngaten  wearing  >  variety  of  luil- 
forma  and  .eml-unltorma.  reacted  with 
vodferoue  applauae  However.  It  did  not 
•eem  to  take  too  .erloualy  a  group  of  maldena 
in  native  coatumee  who  aang.  to  the  plucking 
at  long-necked,  three-itrlnged  mandoline, 
that  they  were  going  to  shoot  down  a  United 
Statee  plane  and  promptly  announced  that 
they  had  downed  not  one  but  two. 

The  theme  of  the  Vletnameae  David  con- 
ouenng  the  United  Statee  Oolalth  la  struck 
conatanUy      The   State   Revolutionary    Mu- 
aeum here  la  largely  devot«l  to  eapoaltlon  of 
the  Vletnameae  military  tradition. 
TWO  LaoKKDaaT  qtrrxxa 
The  story  beglna  In  AX).  «,  when  Vlet- 
namt  legendary  Trung  slatere  raised  an  army 
against   a   chlneee   garrison,    slaughtered   It 
and  reigned  as  Joint  queena  until  a  Chlneee 
erpendltlonary    force    defeated    them       The 
queens,  who  then  took  their  own  Uvea,  are 
venerated  as  a  kind  of  double  Joan  of  Arc 
with  both  religious  and  patriotic  significance 
The  next  Vletnameae  hero  was  Than  Hung 
Dao    honored   as    the   commander  who  de- 
feated an  Invading  force  of  300,000  MongoU. 
Than's    31-year    battle    Is   much    celebrated 
these  day*.     So  la  the  great  victory  of  Ngu- 
ren   Tral   In   the    15th   century   against   In- 
vading  Chlneee   of    the    Ming   Dynaaty.      A 
monument  to  his  defeat  stUl  stands  In  Hanoi. 
The  Vletnameae  frequently  recall  that  the 
Chlneae  were  defealed  after  a  10-year  batUe 
and,  when  they  admitted  defeat,  were  given 
food  and  aaalstance  to  return  home.     This 
exemplary  tale  le  often  recited  to  Americana, 
The    main    line   of   the   museums   theme 
really  begins  with  the  French  take-over  In 
the  elghteen-seventles  and  the  opeiUng  of  the 
loug  struggle  for  Vietnamese  Independence. 
which  la  preaented  aa  a  constant  battle  con- 
tinuing to  the  preaent, 

I4KX    A    CHAMBaa    OF    HOBBOBB 

The  muaeum  then  becomes  aomethlng 
like  a  chamber  of  horrors — an  endleaa  cata- 
log Of  the  cruelties  and  torturea  Inflicted  on 
the  Vletnameae  and  of  the  Ingenious  and 
terrible  weapona  by  which  they  fought  back. 

From  the  earUeet  tlmea  the  Vletnameae 
employed  Iron  arrowheads  with  a  nabbook 
conflguraUon  that  are  Impossible  to  with- 
draw. They  were  uaed  ugalnst  the  French, 
and  now.  It  U  said,  are  sHll  uaed  by  hill 
trlbeamen  agalnat  the  Americana.  Jagged 
splkaa  were  Implanted  In  Jungle  trails  to 
pierce  the  bare  feet  of  troopa,     A  ilmUar, 


There  are  also  contemporary  horrora — 
captured  arms  turned  agalnat  the  French 
and  then  agalnat  the  Americana,  as  well  aa 
aamples  of  bomha  dropped  In  Vietnam  and 
photoa  of  the  effects  of  napalm  and  air 
bombardment. 

Moat  of  the  Hanoi  InatltuUon  visited  have 
at  least  a  small  colle^on  of  bomb  frag- 
menU  or  samples  of  United  Statee  aerUI 
weaponry.  Including  fragmentation  bombs 
Two  varleUes  are  displayed 

An  older  type  known  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese as  the  pineapple,  which  was  dropped 
with  wind  vanea  and  eaploded  on  contact, 
haa  a  yellow  canuter  atjout  the  slae  of  a 
coffee  mug  This,  the  North  Vletnameae  say. 
la  being  replaced  by  a  more  efficient  device 
known  as  a  Ouava.  which  le  a  small  cyUoder. 
Three  hundred  Ouavaa,  dropped  In  >  Urge 
canister,  acatter  and  roll  some  distance, 
then  explode.  saturaUng  BOO  square  yards 
with  pelleta. 

A    rADIWG    DI»nKCTION 

In  Hanols  propaganda.  dlaUnctlona  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Americana  vu- 
tually  disappear.  Thus  the  great  Dlenblen- 
phu  defeat  of  the  French  becomes  a  clasalc 
example  of  the  abiuty  of  a  small  Vletnameae 
force  to  deal  a  shaturlng  blow  to  a  power- 
ful foreign  enemy.  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
only  flght  on,  eventually  another  Dlenhlen- 
phu  will  be  achieved— so  goes  the  official 
line. 

Official  after  official  Inalsu  that  there  U  no 
alternative  to  the  continuing  atruggle  be- 
cause otherwise  freedom  and  Independence 
will  be  lost,  and,  they  say.  It  u  better  to  die 
than  to  lie  enalaved. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec    HI,  IDMl 
No  Mn.rr«aT  Taaorra,  Naisoikh  iKaiiis 

<By  Harrison  B  Sallaburyt 
Rakoi,  No«th  Vi«Tj<Aii,  December  30  — 
North  Vietnamese  sources  said  today  that, 
as  far  as  they  are  aware,  a  United  Statee  com- 
munlqu*  yesterday  «as  the  first  to  mention 
Namdinh  as  a  bombing  target.  The  com- 
munique said  the  Namdinh  freight  yards  had 
been  1x>mt>ed. 

(Arthur  Sylveeter,  AsalaUnt  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  said  In  Washing- 
ton Thursday  that  Namdinh  had  been  men- 
tioned three  tlmea  as  a  target  In  communi- 
ques from  Saigon  He  also  said  the  targeu  In 
M  attacks  on  the  city  were  military  onee  ! 
Namdinh,  North  Vietnam's  third  largest 
city,  1»  about  sixty  mllea  south  of  Hanoi  lu 
population  until  recenUy  waa  given  by  of- 
ficials as  a  UtUe  more  than  BO.OOO. 
aapXATKO  aaiiie  *ij-eqxs 
Namdinh  haa  been  repeatedly  bombed 
since  June  28.  1»«6,  according  to  city  oflloUla, 
They  contend  that  the  city  U  esaentlally  a 
cotton  and  silk  textile  center  containing  no 
military  objectives 

It  la  the  contenUon  of  city  officials  that,  at 
least  until  yeeterdays  communlqu*.  the 
United  statea  had  never  officially  deacrlbed 
Namdinh  as  having  military  objectives. 

Are  there  or  have  there  been  military  ob- 
jectives In  Namdinh?  the  railroad  runs 
through  town  and  presumably  there  are 
freight  yards  and  depots. 

There  are  a  tektlle  factory  and  a  rloe  mill, 
both  of  which  thla  oorreopoodeot  saw.  Both 
are  operating,  but  the  texUle  mill  haa  been 
severely  damaged. 

There  waa  also  a  silk  mill,  which  offlclala 
ssad  had  been  destroyed,    Tbagre  are  a  trult- 
cannlng  plant  and  a  thread  cooperative. 
Whether  the  cannery  Is  operative  ttua  oor- 


reapondent  cannot  report  since  he  4>ld  not  see 

It  and  the  officials  did  not  say.  They  said 
the  thread  oooperallvo  had  been  destroyed 
I  saw  the  main  street,  where  the  thread  co- 
op was  said  to  have  b«en  situated,  and  It  la 
badly  smaahed  up. 

UNAHBW^n  QuBsnoNa 
About  an  agricultural-Implement  pUnt 
nothing  waa  said  except  that  It  waa  one  of 
the  citys  Industries  Waa  It  converted  to 
war  production?  This  correapondent  cannot 
say,  Ara  there  other  vrar  planta  In  town? 
This  correspondent  cannot  say. 

He  saw  Intensive  deatrucUon  of  civilian 
houalng  an* ordinary  business  streeu  m  con- 
siderable areaa — damage  so  severe  tiiat  whole 
blocks  have  been  abaiMloned,  Theee  araaa  lie 
largely  but  not  entirely  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
textile  plant.  There  Is  severe  damage  all  over 
town. 

The  bombed  areas  of  Namdinh  possess  an 
appearance  familiar  to  anyone  who  saw 
blltaed  London,  devasuted  Berlin  and  War- 
saw, or  smashed  Soviet  cities  like  Stalingrad 
and  Kharkov.  The  effecu  of  bombing  at 
ground  level  seem  to  have  changed  little 
since  World  War  II. 

How  vraa  the  deetructlon  of  Namdinh  ac- 
complished? The  data  on  the  bombings 
come  from  city  offlclalB,  who  have  an  elabo- 
rate dossier  of  tlmea,  datca,  placea.  numbers 
of  planes,  caaualtlea,  houaee  deetroyed,  and 
so  on, 

OTHEB  njAiraa  hkntionbo 
They  contend  that  Seventh  Fleet  bombers 
carried  out  the  moat  peratstent  and  destruc- 
Uve  of  the  raids,  but  they  dM  not  say  that 
only  the  Seventh  Fleet  waa  Involved,  They 
listed  strikes  by  F-106'a  and  F-*s,  RB-S7-S, 
A-»Aa,  A-«Aa  and  A-SJs, 

According  to  the  officials,  the  flrst  aarlous 
attack  waa  that  on  Hang  Thao  (SUk  Street) 
at  about  6:30  AM,  on  April  1«  by  twd  low- 
nylng  umted  States  planes  of  unspecified 
type  that  dropped  eight  mark  M.  bombe 
Caaualtles  In  'this  attack  were  put  at  49 
killed,  and  136  wounded,  with  340  houeea 
demolished. 

The  officials  said  the  casualty  rate  was 
sharply  reduced  because  only  3300  of  the 
normal  population  of  17.880  remained  there, 
the  rest  having  been  evacuated. 

The  OfflclalB  contend  an  attack  was  made 
on  nearby  Hoang  Van  Thu  Street,  formerly 
the  Chlneae  quarter,  on  May  18,  Thla  attack, 
they  say,  was  carried  out  by  two  F-AffB  from 
an  altitude  of  about  \XaO  feet  at  11:04  A.M. 
in  heavy  rain,  which  had  flooded  many  raid 
shelters.  Caaualtlee  were  put  at  13  dead,  In- 
cluding a  number  drowned,  and  1 1  wounded, 
and  372  houses  were  listed  aa  destroyed 
Only  230  of  the  normal  population  of  7,858 
remained  In  the  street,  the  others  having 
been  evacuated. 

Regarding  the  question  whether  United 
States  planes  deliberately  attempted  to 
breach  the  Black  Blver  dikes,  the  city  offi- 
cials contend  that  on  May  31  and  July  14  six 
bombs  were  dropped  on  a  mile-long  section 
of  the  dike,  causing  a  numl»er  of  breaches. 
There  were  other  raids  on  July  20  and  July 
31,  they  say.  and  a  large  number  of  near 
miaaes  at  other  Umes, 

The  damage  baa  been  repaired  the  officials 
say.  However,  bomb  cratera  are  aUU  visible. 
I  The  United  States  Inalsta  that  no  affort 
haa  been  made  to  breach  dlkea.  though  It  la 
conceded  that  they  may  have  t>een  hit  accl- 
denuuy.  I 

ATTACKB  CAIXSS  DBXJWBaATk 

The  Namdllm  offidaU  think  the  attacks 
were  deUberale.  The  dikes  are  In  the  open 
area  outside  the  city  with  no  recognisable 
targeta  In  the  surrounding  landscape,  at  least 
at  thla  time. 

In  any  event,  officials  take  the  view  that 
the  Americana  wUl  breach  the  dikes  and  are 
expending  tens  of  thousands  of  man-houra 
building  emergency  supplementary  dikes, 
which  snake  through  the  city  Itself,  as  well  aa 
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ma^alve  Mcoadary  reinforcing  eftrthworks 
ouul<l«  tbe  dtf. 

I'he  quMtlod  of  dlkw  U  ft  quastlon  of  life 
and  daatb  in  UiU  Bad  XUT«r  delta,  m  the 
hlgh-wster  temeoo  BeJQOt  Uee  poeslbly  30  feet 
below  river  level  fcn<]  moct  of  tbe  countryside 
-would  be  Inundated,  with  the  ruin  of  crop* 
and  eoormoue  low  of  life  ahould  the  dlkea  be 
bUated. 

VlTld  In  North  VletnameM  memortee  U  the 
194fi  flood,  when  the  dikes  bunt  parUj  •« 
a  result  of  Japanese  actton.  In  the  resulting 
disaster  of  flood,  crop  failure  and  famine.  It 
Is  estimated,  l.S  mUllon  to  2  million  Uvea 
were  lost. 

IFrcoi  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  31,  19MI 
pBOBi.au  or  ConkAGi 

(N<yTK. — In  the  foUowtng  ditpatch.  Mt. 
Salisbury  describes  how  he  arranged  to  get 
to  Hanoi  and  the  cofulfttofu  under  vhieh  he 
ta  worMng  there.) 

Hamoi,  December  80. — To  a  oorre^xindent 
with  yearv  of  eiperienoe  In  Communist  c^in- 
tnea,  reporting  f  rooa  Hanoi  has  tu&ny  f  amilWr 
aspecto.  But  the  fact  that  the  reporte^la 
behind  enemy  Unea  la  a  real.  If  undeclared, 
war  glTes  the  experience  a  special  atmo«pbera. 

The  flntt  problem  In  reporting  from  North 
Vietnam  Is  of  course,  to  get  there.  The  eff<H-t 
to  win  Hanoi's  permission  for  a  visit  began 
nesrly  18  months  i^  and  was  punmed  sys- 
tematlcaiJy  through  a  number  of  channels. 

The  effort  was  Intensified  Just  a  year  ago 
when  the  fact  that  Hanoi  bad  permitted  a 
visit  by  Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  of  YaJe  Univer- 
sity sxiggested  that  a  reporting  opportunity 
might  be  ripe.  However,  telegrams  and  let- 
ters to  North  Vletnameae  officials  produced 
no  response  then. 

The  endeavcr  was  renewed  last  firing  as 
ft  preliminary  to  a  long  trip  around  the  perl- 
meter  at  Oonununlst  Cbloa.  In  the  hope 
that  repneautations  on  the  spot  In  Ada 
might  bring  a  favorable  response,  this  corre- 
spondent had  his  paaspcrt  and  that  ot  his 
wife,  who  acocmpanied  him  then,  cleared  by 
the  State  Department  for  travel  to  North 
Vietnam,  China  and  North  Korea. 

▼XBS   SValUftLM   XM   PSMB 

In  Jime  Hanoi  Indicated  that  tt  might  be 
poealble  to  make  the  trip.  but.  an«r  hesita- 
tion. North  Vietnamese  ofBclals  advised  that 
the  time  was  not  convenient  but  woiild  prob* 
ably  be  before  the  end  of  the  year.  After 
that  there  waa  nothing  to  do  but  wait  and 
send  frequent  reminders  of  continuing 
Intv^t. 

The  break  flnallj  came  Juat  before  Ctirist- 
maa,  when  North  Vietnam  advised  that  a 
visa  oould  be  picked  up  In  Paris  . 

Another  problem  In  covering  Hanoi,  for  an 
American  Journalist,  is  getting  here.  Com- 
munist China  Is  laming  no  transit  visas  for 
United  Statea  oewamen.  The  sole  entry  route 
for  them  la  on  the  once-weekly  plane  of  the 
Intematlonftl  Control  Commission,  which 
fllca  the  Salgon-PBompenh- Vientiane- Hanoi 
route. 

I  picked  up  my  North  Vletnameae  visa  In 
Paris  Dec.  30  and  boarded  the  Hanoi  plane 
In  Pnompenh  Dec.  23.  arriving  at  7:30  P.M. 

Details  of  coverage  have  been  handled 
about  as  they  would  be  for  a  correspondent 
visiting  an  Eastern  European  country  a  few 
years  ago.  Interviews,  trips  and  visits  are 
arrangwl  by  the  Pteelgn  Ministry's  press  de- 
partment. 

Ttie  first  request  submitted  was  for  an 
(^portunlty  to  Inspect  sites  in  Hanoi  that 
It  was  reported  United  States  planes  bombed 
on  Dec.  13  and  14.  The  Foreign  Mlnlstarr 
made  a  car  and  interpreter  available  and 
sent  the  party  to  streets  where  damage  had 
occurred. 

On  the  queetloD  of  pictures.  It  was  said 
that  black  and  white  film  could  be  shot  but 
not  color  film,  apparently  since  facilities  for 
developing  color  wrre  not  available.  All  film 
must  be  developed  here  for  inepectlon  by  the 
military  authorities.  No  photos  taken  by  thla 
correspondent  have  been  held  up  so  far. 


PermlaatoD  to  take  a  picture  haa  been  re- 
fused only  onoe — by  the  director  of  a  teztUe 
factory  In  Hanoi  who  did  not  want  photos  of 
his  girls  working  at  their  loocns.  In  this  ease 
the  objection  seemed  bureaucratic  rather 
than  military. 

Again  because  of  the  sensitive  poeition  be- 
hind the  lines,  this  correspondent  asked  In 
general  terms  to  be  shown  around  the  coun- 
try where  the  authorities  would  permit.  A 
trip  to  Namdinh  on  Christinas  Day  was  the 
fruit  of  such  a  request. 

Meet  trips  are  made  wltb  one  or  another 
oorreapondent.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Agenoe  Prance  Presse  man,  all  the  others 
here  are  from  either  Communist  countries 
or  the  Communist  or  left-wing  press.  There 
are  always  interpreter*  or  Foreign  Ministry 
or  press  offlclala  accompanying  the  prees 
parties. 

Dispatches  are  submitted  to  the  cable  of- 
fice through  the  Foreign  MlnUtry.  which 
obviously  reads  tham  before  tmnsmlsaion 
but.  as  far  as  la  known,  has  not  censored 
anything. 

T^«»A»na    or    aOMBXNO 

These  procedures  are  about  what  one  would 
encounter  on  brief  trips  to  many  Communist 
countries.  The  aDthorttlee  are  not  willing  to 
expoee  a  correapondent  to  the  basards  of 
bombing,  which  are  only  too  real  outside 
Hanoi.  Even  for  s  trip  of  ali  or  seven  miles 
outside  the  dty,  can  are  camouflaged. 

The  trip  to  Namdinh  was  deliberately 
timed  for  the  Chrlrtmas  truce  and  would  not 
have  been  made  otherwise. 

Hanoi's  Western  colony  la  small.  There  Is 
a  French  representative  who  is  something 
like  a  consul.  There  Is  the  Canadian  com- 
ponent of  the  Control  Commission,  which  la 
assigned  to  enforce  the  Geneva  agreementa 
on  Vietnam.  There  is  also  a  scattering  of 
non-Communist  dlplomate.  including  the 
Indian  consul  general  and  the  Indian  com- 
ponent of  the  Control  Commiaalon,  whlob 
also  has  Polish  members. 

There  are  two  hotels  populated  generally 
by  f<»elgners.  including  a  mixture  of  Eastern 
Suropeans.  visiting  delegaUons  and  repre- 
sentative!  of   Asian   and   African   countries. 

Banoi  is  not  exactly  a  swln^g  town,  but 
there  Is  mart  bounce  to  It  than  on*  Amert- 
can  at  least  had  foreseen. 


ikcht  In  edticftUng  and  training  younger 
execn^ves  for  the  re«ponslbUlties  that 
Ue  ahead  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  That  too  is  a  great 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hobcn. 

He  Joined  the  Journal  staff  as  a  church 
writer  In  1926.  Later  he  toured  much  of 
the  worlds  and  was  one  of  the  first 
American  newspapermen  to  vlait  the 
Soviet  Union.  Hla  knowledge  of  local, 
national,  and  world  affairs  eventually 
led  Ifbn  Into  the  editorial  writing  field. 
He  became  chief  editorial  writer  in  1B49. 
Many  felt  the  sting  of  his  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  news,  yet  he  was  respected 
equally  by  friends  and  critics. 

Mr.  Hoben  was  a  product  of  the  great 
traditions  and  aocompllfihmentfi  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Juat  as  surely, 
those  who  follow  will  be  a  tribute  to  the 
genius  and  ability  of  Mr.  Hoben. 


LiadMy  Hobea:  A  Tndy  Great  Aacricaa 
Jovnabft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wtacOHStN  ^ 

m  THE  HOU8«  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVBa 
Wednaday,  Januam  11, 19S7 

Mr,  REXISS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  In- 
tegrity, the  Independence,  and  the  for- 
ward-looking approach  to  the  news  that 
together  have  made  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  one  of  the  truly  great  Amertoan 
newspapers  are  a  fitting  memorial  to 
lilndny  Hoben.  who  died  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 8.  a  week  after  he  retired  ai  Its 
editor  and  vice  president, 

A  product  of  the  Journal  organization. 
Mr,  Hoben's  career  spanned  40  years  of 
dedication,  not  only  to  his  profession, 
but  to  the  community,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation,  His  aotmd  Judgment,  wise 
leadership,  and  keen  sense  of  truth  and 
justice,  have  left  a  permanent  mark  on 
both  the  contents  of  the  Journal  and  the 
staff  that  produces  It, 

Although  Mr,  Hobens  death  leaves  a 
void  that  will  be  dlfllcull  to  fill,  his  fore- 


How  Aimti  OSmou  aim  Aastm  PeHee 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3<ARKB 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHKAM 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  SJCPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednaday.  January  11. 1967 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Conghkssiohai. 
RicoRD  an  exceUent  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Trenton,  Mich.,  Times,  an  out- 
standing weekly  newspaper  published  in 
the  16th  District  of  Michigan,  discussing 
the  honorable  action  of  dtlzena  assist- 
ing law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
apprehension  of  a  dangerous  and  de- 
ranged sniper. 

This  splendid  editorial  chronicles  how 
law-abiding  armed  citizens  aided  Austin 
police  In  the  prevention  of  more  liazards 
to  other  law-abiding  citizens.  The  edi- 
torial is  as'toUows: 
Bow  AasoB  Cftiams  Axmd  Auvtin   Poucx 

Among  the  obataclee  to  coimterlng  Charles 
J.  Whitman's  deadly  Are  from  atop  the  Unl- 
ve»1  ty  of  Texas  tower  at  A  ustln  was  a 
determined  Lady  librarian  who  threatened  to 
revoke  a  student's  library  card  because  he 
wanted  access  to  a  vantage  point  for  firing 
his  carbine. 

That  Incident,  reflecting  campus  shock  and 
dlsbeUef  over  the  whole  episode,  figures  in 
hitherto  unpublished  aspects  of  the  Austin 
case  In  the  November  issue  of  the  American 
Rifleman,  msgasine  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. A  special  report  relates  the  ecrvloe 
rendered  by  three  armed  citizens,  two  stu- 
dents and  an  ez-servlceman  then  employed 
at  the  university,  in  cornering  the  erased 
mass  klUer. 

The  students.  James  IC.  Damon,  of 
Austin,  studying  for  a  PhJ).  In  Comparative 
LlteratUT^.  and  Robert  A.  UacQuigg.  of  Dallas, 
a  native  of  Canton.  Ohio,  both  were  walking 
to  meet  their  wives  nearby  for  lunch  when 
WhlUnan  opened  up.  Both  sped  home  for 
arms. 

Damon  fired  probably  the  flrst  rifle  shot  at 
Whitman,  helping  to  drive  him  behind  the 
tower  parapet  and  disrupting  bli  accuracy. 
lAter  when  Damon  sought  access  to  a  roof 
patio  aa  a  better  firing  point,  a  librarian 
temporarily  turned  him  back.  MacQuln-  * 
biology  graduate  now  at  Naval  Officer  Train- 
ing School  at  Newport.  RJ.,  ]otnad  In  the 
firing  and  sent  one  abot  cloa*  over  Whitman's 
head  when  the  sniper  reached  for  an  am- 
munition bd  on  the  parftpet. 
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«Joa.ly  went  to  th.  top  01  Ux  t^er  .ffr      CommunUl    CWn»    *'^^"»    S^'l"    ^'^^^ 
Whitman  with  tliree  policeinen.  la  quoted  by     probably  nio»Uy  ',ro™^CblM- 


the  izu«a£lne  ft*  saying :  "TbU  groahd  Ore 
wu  a  Godeeot  to  ua.  InAunucb  m  K  pinned 
Whltamn  down  in  one  spot,  on  me  west  w»U. 
The  right  of  ttoe  private  citizen  to  bear  anna 
waa  never  more  graphically  detnooatrated. 

The  two  Btadenta.  ualng  mUltary  aurplua 
uma.  fired  »  and  31  rounda  reapectlvely. 
Tbelra.  the  magaalne  aaJd  editorially,  wai 
part  o<  the  ground  Ore  that  "neutralized  the 
inlper  within  30  mlnutea  and  held  him  vLr- 
tuaily  harmlesa  for  ao  hour,  until  he  waa 
killed" 

Wbltman  InfllcUd  nearly  all  of  hla  casual- 
£le«  In  the  finit  20  mlnutea,  ttoe  magazine 
said.  becauM  tew  on  the  campua  readUy 
recognized  the  report  of  a  high-powered  rifle 
and  the  sbota  echoed  unUl  It  waa  hard  to  tell 
where  they  came  from  or  how  to  avotU  them. 
Damon  in  hla  a<:ooun6  aald,  "People  flocked 
to  see  a  killing  and  thU  curtoelty  literally 
cost  tercral  of  tbem  their  Uvea.  Most  could 
have  eKBped  injury  If  they  had  not  been 
Ignorant  of  what  a  afclUed  shooter  can  do 
with  a  modern  teleacoped  rifle;  yet  many  peo- 
ple eonalder  thla  Ignorance  of  flrearma  a 
virtue  " 

Coromeotlng  oa.  the  aoUooa  of  Austin's 
armed  clttsens.  Police  Chief  Robert  Miles 
Mid,  "Tbay  did  It'  on  thetr  own.  I  dont 
want  to  oondenuk  their  action  because  their 
fire  did  help  to  pla  Mm  down.  And  moat 
ImporUnt.  it  was  not  Irreeponsible  shooting. 
They  shot  only  at  the  tower." 


aupply  and  personnel  movements  hAve  been, 
as  la  Korea,  only  at  night. 

What  happens  when  a  bridge  Is  knocked 
out  by  bombing?  One  non-Communlat  dip-  , 
lomat,  deocrlbed  a  partlcolaf  bridge  between 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  that,  to  hla  knowledge, 
has  been  knocked  out  and  quickly  restored 
four  times.  Ponux>n  ferries  of  boats  and 
bamboo  are  kept  available  and  put  into  aerv- 
Ice  within  a  abort  time.  A  Ubor  force  ap- 
pears and  goes  to  work  with  previously  stock- 
piled materlala  to  put  the  bridge  back  Into 
service. 

Another    non- Communist   source    told    of 

passing  through  Vandlen.   which  Is  on   the 

southern  outskirts  of  Hanoi,  and  haa  been 

™  ^  ^nricUon   of    non-Vletnameae     specified  by  United  Statee  communique,  as 

-  the  site  of  a   truck  park  that  has   been  at- 


HuriMB  E.  Sttitwy  R«p«rto  FrMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    KKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIV«S 

Tueadav.  January  tO.  t967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  new 
year  opefied,  the  New  Yort  Times  con- 
tinued to  publlfih  the  series  of  articles  by 
Harrison  E.  Salisbury  from  North  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  call  my  coUeagrues'  atten- 
tion to  the  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Issue  of  January  1  and  January  2, 
1967.     They  follow: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Tlmea.  January  1.  1M7] 
KoaTH's    Ecowoirr     Baw-T    Dmaorm — D«- 

spm  Bio  DmaiM,  It  Soems  AaLa  to  Con- 

TZtruz  Was 

(By  Harrison   E-  Salisbury) 

Hanoi.  No»th  Vettiism,  I>ecember  31. — The 
North  Vietnamese  agree  that  the  cooOlct  in 
Vietnam  Is  a  rough  affair  for  them. 

Evpry  omclal  Interviewed  stresses  the  dlf- 
flculcles.  handicaps  and  hardships  that  must 
be  overcome  to  carry  on  In  the  face  of  Amarl- 
can  bombing. 

A  collossat  number  of  man-bours  must  be 
devoted  to  the  transport  of  goods  and  sup- 
plies, to  the  repair  of  bombed  railroads,  high- 
ways and  bridges,  and  to  the  dispersal  of 
goods,  people  and  Industclea  over  the  coun- 
tryside. ' 

Effects  on  Industry  and  agrlcultiire  are 
Icevltablc.  but  no  precise  statUltca  are  avail- 
able, possibly  becauae  they  are  regarded  as 
military  secrets.  One  official  estimated  food 
production  last  year  at  6  per  cent  above  1864, 
but  he  had  no  figures  tor  1906. 

Eastern  Europeana  twre  aay  the  rte«  crop 
has  fallen  short  by  a  subctantUl  margin, 
largely  because  of  bad  weather  but  posalbly 
In  part  because  ot  a  diversion  of  mm  and 
women  to  the  war  effort.     The  result  U  ex- 


Pood  M  rationed  and  thus  far.  according  to 
foreign  sources,  supplies  hsve  apparently 
been  maintained.  The  tics  ration  ranges 
from  13.5  to  20  kilograms  (29-7  to  44  pounds) 
a  month,  suppued  at  a  low,  fUad  price.  In 
December  10  per  oent  of  the  raUon  was  pro- 
vided In  malse. 

There  Is  a  monthly  ratlQO  of  half  a  kilo 
to  a  kilo  of  sugar  and  about  the  same  for 
meat,  which  may  be  provided  in  the  form  of 
butter  and  fat.  Vegetables  and  Irultt  are 
available  In  peasant  markets,  as  are  some 
chicken  and  other  meaU. 
It  la  the  conviction  on 
that  as  long  as  the  Communist  Government 
Is  able  to  maintain  tbe  rice  ration  at  about 
the  present  level,  the  aWltty  of  the  populace 
to  austaln  the  fighting  effort  will  be  un- 
affected. 

The  queiUon  of  dlatrlhuUon  Is  serious  be- 
cause of  United  Statee  bombing  at  supply 
routes,  but  U  being  met  at  least  In  part  by 
radical  decentralization. 

Observera  from  Eastern  Europe  who  have 
been  resident  in  Hanoi  lor  a  year  or  two 
concur  that  there  has  been  a  decline  In  the 
living  standard  In  the  last  year  and  that  the 
American  bombing  has  had  a  serious  impact 
on  North  Vietnamese  Indusuy  deeplU 
vaUant  efforU  to  keep  factories  going 

In  thta  eonnecUon.  they  point  out  that 
North  Vietnamese  Industry  never  was  es- 
tenslve  and  that  the  general  level  of  the 
economy  was  not  dependent  on  advanced 
techxbology  and  comforts.  The  life  of  the 
Vietnamese  ta  bard,  but  the  Eastern  Kuro- 
peans  say  It  has  always  been  hard,  so  that 
the  detcrlorfluon  Is  not  really  tangible. 

The  Government  has  reduced  [urlces  on  a 
handful  of  consumer  goods,  notably  bi- 
cycles, which  have  been  cut  30  per  cent  to 
aoo  dongi  (the  dong  Is  nocnlnally  valued  at 
3.63  to  the  dollar  and  there  Is  no  free  raUJ. 
Bicycles,  which  are  manufactured  In  North 
Vietnam,  are  vital  to  every  aspect  of  life. 

There  haa  been  a  50  per  cent  cut  In  the 
coet  of  medical  supplies  and  pharmaceu- 
ticals. 30  per  cent  In  radios,  to  bring  their 
price  to  100  lo  300  dongs.  and  50  per  cent  In 
scbool  textbocAs.  but  none  of  these  have 
much  effect  on  every-day  Hfe. 

As  far  as  Interdiction  of  supply  movement 
by  American  bombing  of  highways,  railroads, 
supply  depots,  bridges  and  rail  yards  Is  con- 
cerned, dUcrcpanclCB  between  United  States 
estimates  and  ground-level  observations  will 
undoubtedly  contlntie.  Essentially  the  same 
argument  rsged  all  through  World  War  H 
and  was  repeated  In  the  Korean  war.  which 
provided  conditions  more  nearly  parallel  to 
those  In  Nortii Vietnam. 

Korea  demonstrated  that,  by  the  liberal 
use  of  manpower,  night  transport  and 
multiple  routes,  amazing  quantities  of  ma- 
terials could  be  moved  In  the  face  ot  the 
heaviest  bombing.  North  Vletnanieee  con- 
ditions are  somewhat  more  dlflcutt  for 
ground  movement,  however,  because  so 
much  must  be  transported  across  the  flat 
delta  region  around  Hanoi  and  Ralpbong. 

That  Is  no  easy  task  In  view  of  United 
States  air  atrength.  It  requires  an  enormoua 
concentration  of  manpower,  and  the  North 
has  a  population  of  only  17  million. 

This  population  U  almost  toUlly  organ- 
ized. Vven  foreign  embsasys*  cooks  and 
maids  must  devote  at  least  two  of  their  free 
days  to  Oovernment  work  each  month. 
Children  spend  about  a  third  of  their  Ume 
on  studies,  a  third  on  defense  or  defense- 
related  tasks  and  a  third  on  farm  or  Indus- 
trial production. 

The  same  sort  of  uUllzatlon  of  labor  runs 
across  the  board.  In  July,  according  to  an 
official  announcement,  a  million  men  and 
women  were  mobilized.  They  are  used  on 
defenae.  civil  defense  and  labor  tasks  such 
as  repair  of  railroads  and  emergency  dikes. 
It  Is  no  secret  tbat  tor  months  almost  all 


tacked  several  times.  The  foreigner  reached 
Vandlen  a  couple  of  hours  after  a  raid,  he 
said,  and  found  about  a  quarter-mile  of  rail- 
road track  plowed  up  by  bombs.  By  the 
time  he  departed,  he  added,  1,000  men  and 
women  were  at  work  and  had  already  relald 
a  BubBtantlalaiectlon  of  the  track. 

One  key. favor  in  North  Vietnam's  ability 
to  fight  on  lies  In  the  aid  poured  In  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  Eastern  G\irop«an  countries 
and  China  The  quantities  are  closely 
guarded  military  secrete,  but  It  Is  no  secret 
that  they  are  large  and  vital  lo  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  war  effort. 

Westerners  who  hsve  visited  Haiphong  re- 
cently agree  with  Eastern  Europeans  that  the 
port  is  Jammed  with  shipping  carrying  huge 
quantities  of  essential  supplies. 

There  has  been  no  bombing  of  the  Hai- 
phong port  area.  One  Westerner  said  the 
city  was  untouched  and  that  the  attacka  on 
oil  depou  there  had  been  precise  and  effec- 
tive. 

The  great  quantities  of  auppUes  and.  pre- 
sumably, arms  are  moved  out  of  Haiphong 
Into  the  countryside.  It  Is  certainly  true,  as 
a  British  obeerver.  Norman  Barrymalne.  has 
reported,  that  quantities  of  materlfl  are 
scattered  over  the  landscape.  This  U  par- 
ticularly visible  at  distances  from  Hanoi. 

To  thla  observer  It  looked  like  deliberate 
dUperalon,  Half  the  supplies  In  the  country 
seemed  to  this  corrsspondent  to  be  dumped 
at  random.  However,  they  looked  normal 
for   wartime   military  dispersion. 

The  basic  question  would  seem  to  be:  Has 
all  this  hurt  the  North  Vietnamese  bo  much 
that  they  are  ready  to  quit?  Their  answer 
Is.  "By  no  means!"  And  they  say  that  they 
expect  their  task  to  get  a  lot  harder  before 
it  gets  easier. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  a.  1967 1 

Vn.LAGKKa  Tkj.  or  Raiim  tn  Norm— Bomb- 

XNC  httjt  STKAroto  Au  RKPorrxD  m  Psatviem 

(By  HarrlaSh  E.  Salisbury) 

PuATomf,  NoJtTH  VixTNAM,  Jsnusfy  I  — 
A  cock's  crow  and  the  back  of  a  Tillage  dog 
brought  the  new  year  In  to  this  rich  delta 
land  In  Nlnhblnh  Province  75  miles  aotjfth 
of  Hanoi,  and  at  fl  A.M.  the  Iron  toll  of 
church  bells  called  the  falthfull  to  early 
mass. 

Pbatdlem  la  a  complex  of  Roman  Catholic 
villages  lymg  six  miles  from  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin.  Jesuits  brought  the  faith  to  this 
region  In  the  17th  century  and  It  has  never 
died  out.  Prom  the  doorstep  of  the  Anhoa 
communes  administrative  committee  build- 
ing five  church  towers  loom  up  over  the 
landscape  like  a  kind  of  tropical  MUIet 
painting. 

It  was  peaceful  In  the  Phatdlem  area  to- 
day. The  Rev.  Nguyen  The  VI  was  busy 
from  morning  to  night  celebrating  moss  In 
a  number  of  village  chturhes.  The  big  cen- 
tral cathedrals  are  no  longer  used,  he  said. 
because  of  danger  to  the  congregaUons  from 
air  attacks. 

In  village  streets  peasants  laid  out  their 
straw  In  bundles  for  thatching.  It  wss  chilly 
^if  the  early  morning  but  the  sun  finally 
Vada  an  appearance  to  dry  out  the  ataraw. 
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On  hATdeartta  oo<urtyar4i  women  iplUed  out 
rloe  to  threah  and  clean.  On  wattle  fenosa 
rattan  for  basket  weaving  was  set  out  to 
dry  after  It  had  been  dipped  In  dye  of  ma- 
roon and  deep  green. 

The  village  barber  set  out  his  chair  and 
proceeded  to  give  customers  shaves  and  hair- 
cuts In  the  open  air.  Toungsters  berded 
KTsat  gray  wato-  btiffalo  and  women  heated 
kettlCM  for  rloe,  which  is  the  area's  great 
crop — rice  so  tasty  that  here  It  U  known  as 
the  "rloe  of  the  kings." 

CAm)x.x  iraxo  in  cuiracH 

The  atmosphere  seemed  peaceful  In  Pbat- 
dlem because  the  New  Tear's  truce  was  In 
effect  and  residenu  did  not  expect  planes 
to  be  flying  overhead.  When  Pather  VI  re- 
turned to  his  parish  bouse  after  his  rounds 
about  7  TM..  he  lighted  a  kerosene  lamp  and 
turned   the  wick  up  with  pleastire.  saying: 

"Ordinary  nights  we  can't  hsve  light  like 
this.  We  can  only  use  a  tiny  candle.  That's 
what  we  use  In  church  as  well." 

Pbatdlem  Is  a  heavUy  peculated  area. 
Behind  every  wattle  fence  three  or  four 
little  brown  faces  appear  to  stare  at  the 
tall  American  rial  tor.  In  every  thatched 
hut  there  seem  to  be  at  least  a  half  doaen 
people. 

"nUs  complex  of  villages  lies  soutbeast  of 
Nlnhblnh  and  south  of  Namdlnb.  Nlnhblnb 
and  Namdlnh,  provincial  centers  on  a  rail- 
road, have  attracted  great  attention  from 
the  Seventh  Plect,  acccrdlng  to  local  au- 
tborttlcs. 

According  to  Pbatdlem  residents.  Seventh 
Pleet  bombers  frequently  come  in  low  over 
the  coastline  and.  flying  westward,  bomb 
and  strafe  Phatdlem.  Sometimes,  the  resi- 
dents say.  the  planes  come  In  from  the  west 
and  bomb  and  strafe.  The  map  suggests 
tbat  bombers  might  be  on  runs  to  and  from 
Nlnhblnh  and  Namdlnh  If  they  cross  over 
Phatdlem. 

Phatdlem  has  no  visible  military  objec- 
tives. That  Is  not  to  say  that  there  may 
not  be  antiaircraft  sites  In  the  vicinity  or 
military  barracks  or  supply  bams. 

•OMX   CfnJBCRBS    DAMSGBO 

A  half  doaen  Catholic  churches  In  the 
village  complex  have  been  damaged,  some 
severely.  Speaking  sadly  of  the  destruction. 
Pather  VI  said  that  many  churches  in  the 
Nlnhblnh  region  had  been  built  with  the  aid 
of  contributions  from  Roman  Catholics  In 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  s  cemetery  in  Nlnhblnh  that,  he 
said,  Americans  bad  helped  to  maintain. 
Two  nuns  who  were  killed  In  some  earlier 
Vietnam  war  are  buried  there,  he  said. 

"nie  cemetery  has  been  damaged  and  the 
nuns'  grave  and  monument  smashed.  The 
priest  expressed  the  hope  that  there  might 
be  fellow  members  of  his  faith  in  the  United  ' 
SUtes.  wbo  might  sympathise  with  Pbat- 
dlem'■  time  of  trouble. 

The  principal  part  of  the  town,  which  Is 
laid  out  along  a  canal  In  front  of  Phatdlem 
Cathedral,  has  been  abandoned,  realdenta 
say.  because  of  the  frequency  of  bombings. 

Phatdlem's  main  street  fronted  on  the 
canal  and  was  lined  mostly  with  on^story 
shops  and  a  few  two-story  residences. 
Across  the  canal,  and  connected  to  it  by  a 
footbridge  more  than  a  hundred  yean  old. 
wss  a  movie  house. 

In  the  district  as  a  whole,  officials  said. 
there  have  been  more  than  160  attacka  since 
19ft6.  They  said  the  worst  raid  in  the  village 
complex  was  on  Klentlung  village  April  34, 
In  which  73  persons  were  listed  as  killed  and 
46  as  injured. 

Fourteen  were  killed,  according  to  the  au- 
thorities. In  an  attack  Nov.  30.  Vu  Cat, 
chairman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity, said  he  was  in  church  when  the  bomb- 
ers came.  He  rushed  back,  he  said,  to  And 
his  wife  and  five  of  his  children  dead.  One 
boy  of  4  wbo  survived  was  wounded  and  a 
16-year-old  boy  wbo  waa  tending  a  water 
buffalo  was  not  toxaX. 


7%e  4-year-old  Is  stlU  la  a  hospital,  one 
leg  badly  Injured  azul  the  other  amputated. 
Also  in  the  hospital  are  Than  Van  Uul,  13. 
wbo  lost  part  of  a  foot  and  most  of  one  band, 
and  a  woman  wbo  has  lost  her  voice  because 
of  a  neck  wotind. 

The  hospital  has  been  dispersed  mto  half 
a  doeen  tbatched  huts  around  the  country- 
side. Authorities  say  It  is  too  dangerous  to 
occupy  and  Is  not  a  substantial  building. 
Host  such  buUdings  In  the  region,  they  say. 
have  been  hit  by  bombs.    . 


Satc  the  New  MdrepoliUB  Opera  C«m- 
|WB7  lutead  of  Bm  Old  Opera  Ho«m 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   Nrw    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  January  H.  ^967 
Mr.  CEIXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include' a  letter  I  have  addreaaed 
to  the  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Travia. 
speaker  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly, 
on  Thursday,  January  5,  1967.  The  text 
of  the  letter  follows : 

Dxaa  Ma.  Spcaksx:  Because  you  are  a  de- 
votee of  opera  and  Speaker  of  the  New  Tork 
State  Assembly,  this  letter  Is  written  to  you. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  our  State  has  de- 
clared unconstitutional  a  law,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  at  Its  last  session,  aimed  at  pre- 
venting the  demon  Uon  of  the  Old  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  During  the  period  that 
this  Statute  was  considered  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  reviewed  by  the  Courts— from  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  Court  of  Appeals — tills 
sole  asset  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany was  frozen.  The  Opera  Company  could 
not  exercise  full  control  over  this  property 
on  Broadway  at  S9th  and  40th  Streets, 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  It  could  not  use  It 
for  security  to  meet  Its  current  flnandal 
difficulties.  It  fsces  a  deficit  of  staggering 
sum.  About  •600.000  annually,  to  be  used  to 
reduce  Its  current  deficit,  may  be  lost  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  unless  It  can 
go  forth  with  Its  contract  of  sale  of  this  old 
structure.  Most  of  us.  wbo  are  subscribers 
to  seats  at  the  Opera  have  liberally  contrib- 
uted towards  making  up  this  deficit.  Many 
others  have  made  contributions,  but  the 
deficit  still  lingers, 

^  It  would  be  Impossible  to  operate  t^o  huge 
Opera  Houses  In  New  Tork  City  on  any 
profitable  basis.  The  Old  Opera  House  could 
not  possibly  compete  with  tbe.New  House 
at  Lincoln  Center.  Oscar  Hammersteln, 
some  years  ago.  tried  to  operate  a  second 
Opera  House  on  West  34th  Street — the  Man- 
hattan Opera.  He  woefully  failed.  Even  the 
glittering  operatic  stars  that  Hammersteln 
gathered  together  could  not  make  the  ven- 
tiuY  pay.  A  similar  fate  awaits  any  new  at- 
tempt to  salvage  the  Old  MetropoUtan  Op- 
era House. 

It  Is  said  that  ballet.  Comic  Opera  as  well 
Bs  Orand  Opera,  concerts,  and  orchestras 
could  perform  there.  But  could  It  be  done 
profitably?  Town  Hall,  Carnegie  Hall,  the 
Lincoln  State  Theatre,  City  Center  Theatre. 
Philharmonic  Hall,  Madleon  Square  Garden, 
many  theatres,  and  bote!  ballrooms  would 
alt  compete. 

It  would  cost  a  King's  ransom  to  recon- 
dition and  alr-condltlon  the  Old  Bouse. 
Where  Is  the  money  to  come  from? 

Although  I  understand  full  well  the  ob- 
jectives of  those  who  seek  to  extend  cultural 
activities  In  New  York  City,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  so-called  "Old  Met  Committee"  Is 
anxious  to  provide  additional  facilities.    U 


tbey  were,  they  wotilO  contribute  to  the  new 
Metropolitan  Opera  Bouse  Instead  of  seek- 
ing to  preserve,  for  sentimental  reaeons.  sn 
ugly,  outmoded,  and  by  now,  dilapidated 
building.  I  believe  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
members  of  this  Committee  Is  misguided. 

Undoubtedly,  a  bill  or  bills  will  be  oflered 
to  replace  the  Statute  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. In  the  interest  of  the  aesthetic 
and  cultural  values  of  New  Tork  City  and 
In  the  Interest  of  strengthened  opera,  as  now 
produced  at  Lincoln  Center.  I  urge  your  op- 
position to  any  legislation  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  legitimate  use  by  the  Metro- 
politan Company  of  its  asset,  namely,  the 
Old  Opera  House  on  Broadway. 
Very  truly  yours, 

BMAKmn.  Ckujoi. 


Grim  Cbokei  ia  Soatkcra  AMca 


CXTE2«SlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    WMHXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  11, 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  articles  written  about 
the  exploslTe  situation  in  Rhodesia  In  re- 
cent weeks  appeared  In  the  December  7 
New  York  Times.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Drew  Hiddleton,  the  TUnes  cor- 
respondent at  the  United  Nations. 

Although  Mr.  Mlddleton's  observations 
were  made  a  week  before  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  approved  economic  sanctions 
asaiiut  Rhodesia,  many  facts  In  the 
article  remain  pertinent.  Predictably. 
Britain  did  not  seek  sanctions  against 
South  Africa.  And — again  predictably. 
I  think — the  sanctions  against  the  Ian 
Smith  regime  In  Rhodesia  wlU  be  Insuffi- 
cient to  topple  the  regime,  as  Mr.  Mld- 
dleton's ambassadorial  infoimanta  Indi- 
cated. 

Because  the  United  NaUons.  with  VS. 
support,  has  not  taken  firm  enough  ac- 
tion against  Smith,  black  Africans,  who 
now  bear  the  responsibility  for  effective 
action,  face  the  grim  chotces  of  usti\g 
force  or  seeking  help  from  the  East  In- 
stead of  the  West.  Iliese  opinions  are 
attributed  to  African  diplomats. 

The  potentials  In  southern  Africa  are 
summarized  in  this  frightening  sentence : 

Veteran  diplomau.  not  prone  to  exaggera- 
tion, consequently  saw  the  Rbodeslan  action 
as  a  torch  laid  to  the  trail  of  gunpowder  that 
can  explode  the  whole  racial  situation  in 
southern  Africa. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  avoid  that  explosion 
So  far  we  have  not  done  enough. 

Following  is  the  «uU  Times  arUde: 

West  Mat  Loss  Tsmrr  or  AnucsHs   ir 

SAifcnows   PaZL   To   Cuu  Rhodesu 

(By  Drew   Mlddleton) 

UMTTtD  NATTOMa,  N.T.,  December  6  —At  the 
Salisbury  Club  bar  one  day  last  spring  a 
Rbodeslan  Tobacco  planter  slapped  s  South 
African  business  man  on  the  back.  "As  long 
as  they  don't  dare  touch  you.  chum,"  be  saJd. 
"we'U  get  by." 

T^ls  sentiment  was  echoed  In  more  rormal 
terms  today  by  many  ambassadors.  European 
and  North  American  as  well  as  African,  as 
news  circulated  of  Rhodesia's  rejection  of 
Britain's  tamu  for  a  settlement  of  their 
quarrel. 
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Tlw  «intf  waflrn  mn  oonvtoced  itiftC  Brit- 
ain wUl  not  ufe  for  tbe  ftppUc^s^o^  o'  wlvc- 
Uve.  m&Dd&torr,  •coaomlc  «ancUona  acaiiwt 
South  Afrlc*  in  the  S^urtty  CouncU  ftad 
tbat,  u  a  cooaequcDce.  Uie  cancUona  It  aeeks, 
ADd  may  set  ac^lncc  Bhodeala.  will  b«  inauS- 
cteob  to  brlaf  down  Ian  O.  Smith's  liule- 
pendeDt  rfrflmc. 

No  ambaaaador.  of  23  quesUooed.  )Mll«TBd 
Uiat  tba  Ualt«d  SWM«  would  aupport  the  ap- 
pLlcatlOD  of  a^ncUoiu  a<aiiut  South  Africa 
althoufh  It  waa  agre«d  that  the  American 
AdmlnUtratlon  would  back  aanctloiu  dl- 
rfrcted  acBJaat  Hhodwla  alone. 

Veteran  dlplomau.  not  prone  to  exacgera- 
tlon.  conaequenUy  saw  tba  ahodealan  action 
as  a  torch  laid  to  the  trail  of  (unpowder  that 
can  explode  the  whole  racial  aitUdUoa  la 
southern  Africa. 

Rhodesia  ts  the  touchstone  o/  a  continuing 
crisis  that  extends  from  Uozamblque,  the 
Portuguese  territory  facing  the  Indian  Ocean. 
westward  through  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 
to  South-west  Africa  and  Angola.  Portugal's 
West  African  territory. 

The  outconie  of  the  Rhodeslan  dispute  will 
also  affect,  as  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  of 
neighboring  Zambia  warned  last  month,  the 
continued  tolerance  by  black  African  socie- 
ties of  the  white  mlnorlUea  that  exist  and 
flourlah  in  Zambia.  Kenya.  Taoaanta.  Nigeria 
and  half  a  dooen  other  countries  of  central 
and  west  Africa. 

The  Zambtans  hare  done  tbeir  best  to  en- 
courage rebelUon  against  Mr.  Smith,  al- 
though Ur.  Kaunda  Is  baalcally  a  man  of 
peace  who  hopse  for  a  rational  solution  of 
an  Issue  that  now  appears  to  have  developed 
beyond  a  negotiated  solution. 

The  widely  expected  refusal  by  Britain 
to  go  all  the  way  and  oall  for  economic  sane- 
tions  against  South  Africa.  wUl  place  the 
resp^nalblUty  for  effectlre  action  upon  the 
black  Africans-  Tor  If  they  believe,  as  they 
aay  they  do.  that  sanctlooj  on  Rhodesia  will 
b«  Ineffective,  that  neither  the  Americana 
nor  the  British  wtU  apply  sancUoos  against 
South  Africa  and  that  the  British  wlU  not 
use  force,  the  ball  Is  tn  their  court. 

Can  the  black  Africans  organize  and  use 
force?  Some  African  diplomats  betleve  thu 
U  possible  But  they  are  in  a  mlnortty.  Zn 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  veteraaa 
of  the  Old  Brltah  and  French  colonial  armies 
contend  that  black  Africa  does  not  have  the 
trained  soldiers,  the  equipment,  particularly 
tn  the  communlcaUons  field,  ibe  gaaoUne  or 
the  coherent  command  to  launch  an  attack 
cm  a  well -trained,  fervent  RhodesUn  mili- 
tary force. 

The  other  choice  for  black  Africa  U  one 
that  few  of  lu  leaders  would  take.  It  U  to 
abandon  hope  of  help  from  the  West,  which 
means  Britain  and  the  United  States  In  the 
Security  Council,  and  turn  to  the  Saat. 
Both  the  Russia  and  Chinese  Communist 
parties  have  done  tbelr  best  to  exploit  Afri- 
can feeUngs  about  Rhodesia  and  lis  aaso- 
ciated  problems  la  Southern  Africa. 

But  there  api>ear9  to  be  scant  desire  in 
the  key  African  countries  to  oall  In  the  East 
to  redress  the  failure  of  the  West. 

The  long-term  view,  which  may  be  aa 
valid  IU9W  as  It  was  last  April,  was  put  by  a 
young  British  intelligence  oOcer  then  In  Dar 
ea  Salaams 

"If  we  don't  do  anything  on  Rhodesia, 
and  that's  you  Tanks  as  well  as  us.  and  the 
Alrtcana  can'(  do  anything,  we're  both  fln- 
lahed  In  Africa.  I  don't  mean  they'll  go  to 
the 'Commies  right  away.  But  if  we  don't 
help  them,  it'll  be  the  Commies  they  listen 
to  tn  the  future  And  It  won't  matter  If 
Ban;!  ays  Bank  la  lending  them  money  or  the 
Agency  for  International  Developmaat  Is 
helping  them  build  waterworks.  If  we  cant 
help  on  Rhodeala,  we're  through.' 
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EXTENSION  OF  RKUARSB 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   KCW    TOMt 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPBE3KKTATIV«8 

Tueiday.  January  10. 1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  series  of  articles  written  from 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam,  by  Harrison  E. 
Balisbury.  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  January  4. 
1967,  Ut.  Salisbury  reported  on  hia  dis- 
cussion »ith  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of 
North  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  his  re- 
port on  hts  conversation  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  Premier  will  be  of  great  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  and  I  Include  It 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Tiroes,  Jan.  4,  1(W7| 
PHAM  Van  Dono  Puwraa  STmsas  in  Ipmaviiw 
ON  Enoxmc  tmz  Pichtinc 
,  By  Harriaon  E.  Salisbury) 
Hanoi.  Nowth  Viftkam.  January  3.— In  a 
detailed  discussion  of  North  Vietnam's  views 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dong  emphasized  that  once  hostiuttes  were 
brought  to  an  end.  It  would  be  poaalble  to 
"speak  of  other  things." 

"The  moment  the  United  States  puts  an 
end  to  the  war,  we  will  respect  each  other 
and  settle  every  question."  he  said.  "Why 
don't  you  [the  United  SUtea)  think  that 
way?" 

At  another  point,  he  said  that  with  a  ces- 
sation of  hoatmues.  "we  can  speak  about 
other  things."  Be  added:  "After  thia  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  generosity  on  our  part— 
you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

The  Premier,  who  conducted  the  tour-hour 
conversation  In  a  reception  room  of  the  Pres- 
idential Palace,  spoke  vivaciously,  swlnglag 
around  In  his  chair  to  face  hU  Interviewer 
directly. 

He  said  that  he  did  not  care  (or  interviews 
because  he  thought  they  hampered  a  free 
exchange  of  opinions.  He  took  aa  a  frame- 
work for  his  remarks  a  series  of  questions  put 
to  him  by  the  correspondent  in  advance,  but 
these  were  merely  take-off  points  In  a  wide- 
ranging  discussion. 

The  Premier  also  took  the  occasion  to  dla- 
cuss  proposals  from  various  quarters  for 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end  by  dtscusaloo. 
He  appeared  thoroughly  aware  of  the  wide 
variety  of  proposals  that  have  been  advanced, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  views  on 
some  quesuons  privately. 

The  discussion  closed  on  an  optimistic 
note.  Mr.  Dong  said  that  frank  talk  was  a 
good  thing  and  was  essential  to  understand- 
ing. 

"If  we  do  not  agree  today  we  will  agree 
tomorrow,"  he  said.  "Otherwise  the  day 
after  tomorrow," 

At  the  same  time  the  Premier  stressed 
again  and  again  that  North  Vietnam  was  pre- 
pared to  fight  10  years.  20  years,  or  any  num- 
ber of  years  In  support  of  lU  sovereignty  and 
independence  In  Its  "sacred  war." 

"We  are  determined  to  fight  on  untU  our 
sacred  rlgbU  are  recognized."  be  said,  stress- 
ing Vietnam's  valiant  history  In  resisting 
invaders. 

Three  times  the  Vietnamese  drove  the 
Mongols  out  of  their  country,  be  recalled. 


and  he  asked  how  many  times  the  Pentagon 
wanted  to  fight. 

"We  are  an  Independent  country."  he  said. 
"We  have  our  policy  of  independence  stnd  eov- 
erlgnty  We  are  masters  ot  our  desUny.  of 
our  affairs,  of  our  policy,  of  our  policy  both 
major  and  minor.  II  we  were  not  Inde- 
pendent we  could  not  wage  such  a  war  as  we 
are  now  waging  We  are  independent  and 
aoverelgn  In  all  our  foreign  policy.  That  U  . 
the  situation  up  to  the  present,  and  so  U 
will  be  In  the  future." 

He  stressed  Vietnam's  independence,  he 
said,  because  In  the  United  SUtea  "there  has 
been  so  much  mlsunderatandlRg  on  this 
point." 

One  question  submitted  to  him  was: 
Under  what  drciimstances  North  Vietnam 
would  accept  volunteers?  The  Premier  re- 
plied: 

"This  depends  on  the  situation.  We  have 
made  preparations.  Volunteers  are  not  lack- 
ing— volunteers  for  the  armed  forces  and 
civilians  as  well.  If  we  need  them,  many  wUl 
come.  This  Is  an  Important  point  on  which 
we  rely.  This  point  also  shows  the  Inde- 
pendence of  our  foreign  policy." 

By  this  he  presumably  meant  that  volun- 
teers would  come  only  If  North  Vtetnam 
aaked  for  them  and  set  the  conditions  for 
their  coming. 

Premier  Dong  entered  Into  an  extended 
discussion  of  Hanoi's  four-polnta  for  ending 
the  war.  which  are  as  follows: 

RccognlUon  of  the  independence,  sover- 
eignty, unity  and  territorial  Integrity  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  from  the  area:  pex>dlng  reuntflcatloo 
of  Vietnam,  respect  for  the  military  pro- 
vlaloos  of  the  Geneva  agreements  barring 
foreign  forces:  settlement  of  South  Vietnam's 
Internal  affairs  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
under  the  guidance  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  peaceful  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam by  the  peoples  of  North  and  South  with- 
out foreign  Interference. 

The  Premier  stressed  that  the  four  polnta 
were  not  to  be  considered  aa  "conditions"  for 
peace  talks.  He  described  them  as  providing 
a  "basis  of  settlement  ot  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem." He  said  they  were  to  be  understood  aa 
"valid  conclusions  for  dlscussloa." 

"The  big  quesUoo."  he  added.  "Is  to  reach 
a  settlement  which  can  be  enforced." 

"The  party  which  has  to  make  first  steps 
U  Waalilngton, "  he  continued.  "We  have  no 
doubt  on  this  point.  We  cannot  press  history 
forward.  If  this  does  not  oo(ne  about  today. 
It  will  come  tomorrow.  It's  no  use  to  make 
haste.  If  we  show  haste,  the  question  will  be 
put  wrongly  and  we  will  have  to  wait  again. 
So  let  the  situation  ripen" 

Ut,  Dong  said  "he  thought  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  Hanoi's  polnu  for  the  United  States 
to  accept  was  the  third,  concerning  South 
Vietnam.  On  this,  he  said,  the  North  fully 
supports  the  Communist-led  Liberation 
Front,  the  political  arm  of  the  Vletcong.  and 
nothing  can  divide  the  two  parts  ot  the 
country.  However,  he  thought  actual  re- 
unification would  not  be  a  sudden  process 
and  he  said  there  was  no  Intention  In  the 
North  to  annex  the  South. 

"We  win  eonalder  this  among  ourselves." 
he  said.     "We  will  settle  It  by  the  most  con- 
venient means.    There  Is  no  rush  about  It." 
As  to  how  long  the  war  might  go  on  U 
unresolved  by  negotiation,  he  said: 

"We  are  prepared  for  a  long  war  because 
a  people's  war  must  be  a  long  war.  a  war 
against  aggression  has  to  be  a  long  war.  No- 
body knows  how  long  It  will  be.  It  lasts 
until  there  is  no  more  aggression. 

"We  are  preparing  for  that  kind  of  war. 
Kveryone  of  our  citizens  thinks  Ilka  that 
This  is  the  kind  of  question  often  put  to  us 
by  foreigners  ttecauae  they  dont  under- 
stand." 
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"T^  kind  Of  quesUoo  surprtse.  us,-  the  members  of  his  <^«««aUon  as  are  SUte  {f^"- ^JSJ^'SSf  ^  SS^'a^ 

..■emler    commented.    "Bow    many    y^?  HcprescnUtive    Robert    Mann      former  ^^  ^^eie  the  eodal  conscience  Is  senHOaed 

What  I  used  to  teU  our  friends  was  that  the  g^^^  ReprcaentoUve  Abner  Mlkva.  and  blunted,  aroused  to  protact  or  pressured 

younger   generaUon  wUl   flght  better   than  Alderman    Leon    Dcsprea    of    the    fifth  t^  oonfonn. 

we-even  kids  Just  '%J'[^^-/^^J^^'f^.^'  ward  of  Chicago.  We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the 

paring  themselyea.     T^l"'  ^Ltl^JSne  On  September  23.    1966,  Yom  Klppur  phenomenon  of  the  cultural  lag  where  so- 

Tt^l'S.'S.^ru-.^  SoSTc^^vL^  eve^Rabbi  Welnstein  spoke  on  'Personal  ?iety  hold,  on  to  primitive  forms  of  hehavic^ 

of  tiS'al^a^on     oi?^V^^SSi  ^.i  Is  a  Atonement  for  CoUecUve  Sins."   and   I  "*f «  Kt'«  °Je  m^^con^nTStS^e 

^U^^r^ud  nation.    Our  hUi«y  u  one  of  a  have  had  SO  many  lette^  in  compliment  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^Tue  tS^^^ct^^t  oi^ 

very  proud  nation."                                 from  those  who  listened  that  I  am  ei-  ^^„  anu-soclai   hates    and  hostumes 

"How  many  years  the  war  gow  on  depends  tending  my  remarks  to  Include  the  text  ^^'^^    effectively    organised    than    our 

on  you  and  not  on  us."  he  added.  ^^  ^  noteworthy  sermon  by  one  of  the  ^trulstic  and  loving  propensities. 

th«  de'SJiSSa -Sc'f^  n^t  m  I^xi^  Nation's  great  spiritual  leaders.  i  would  iUt.  to  have  you  consider  with  me 

mftS2^^^5r?5Tut  m  ie  f^t^"the  The  sennon  foUows:  three  area,  where  thU  imbalance  iUu.tr.tos 

VleSS^ii^^oSt'f^-ScJfAndice,  free-  There   Is   hardly  a  High  Holyda,   Service  the  gap  hetween  mobilised  evU  and  «>ciallaed 

dorafS  Ufe  iS  '•     The  Premier  said  that  that  I  have  approached  these  38  years  I  have  good.     There  is  In  each  one  of  ua  a  love  ot 

thTWar   'stands  for  everything  for  this  gen-  been  with   you   when  one  soUcltous  friend  nature  m  its  various  fonns.     We  «)««  In 

eraUo"a^d^or  future  geueraUons."  or  another  has  not  offered  me  the  advice  to  green  grass.  In  »"{?  ^«-,^,*;«'^  '^23 

He  co^ed   that  this  determlnaUon  on  make  these  sermons  personal,  religious,  to-  and  pure  skies.      The   Psalmist,   celebrated 

th*  wTrror the  Vietnamese  was  difficult  to  splraUonal  rather  than   social,  secular  and  uw  God  of  nature— '■How  glorious  are  Thy 

STdS^d    not  only  for  Americans  but  for  analytical.     "Bathe    us    In    the    beauty    of  works  In  all  the  world."    "He  «^>«t»»,^^«  ^ 

™iTof  North  Vietnam's  friends  to  Europe  ethereal   thoughU."   they   say,   "ndt   in   the  ue  down  in  the  green  pasture..  He  le«leth 

^  did  n^t»e  bow  the  North  Vietnamese  blood  and  sweat  stained  stuff  of  the  market  me  beside  the  still  walers.  He  restoreth  my 

Tould  withstand  an  American  expedlUonary  place  and  the  batUefleld  '     When,  on  rare  aoul."     A  good  man  Is  <^nipared  W  •  tree 

inrcm  well  eoulDped  with  weapons  and  the  occasion,  I  have  followed  this  counael  I  have  planted  by  streams  of  water,  that  yields  Its 

^I^bTt^vStb^t  been  charge  with  being  escapist  and   poUy-  fruit  In  Its  season,  and  whose  leaf  does  not 

Now    however    he' said    the  North   Viet-  annUh.     When  I  have  not,  I  have  been  ac-  wither.     Tbat  adoraUon  of  nature  Is  one  of 

riii^Me   are    able    to   demonstrate   to    their  cused  of  turning  the  pulpit  into  a  soap-box—  the  constant  sources  of  true  religious  piety. 

frt*^theU-  ability  to  stand  up  to  American  which,  by  the  way,  should  not  be  such  a  serl-  what  the  Psalmists  began,  the  nature  poets 

mrSSlJfM^            «> .             I*  ^^    Uwllctmcnt^-cleaaUness    being    kin    to  of  aU   ag^  have   continued.     With   Words- 

"Ihave  no  hope  of  convincing  you  on  this  Oodltness.  worth,  our  generation  "heard  In  nature  the 

T«iit  ■■  i  «ided  "but  I  musttell  It  to  you  In  »  deeper  sense  however  this  choice  la  an  ^111  sad  music  of  humanity,  felt  a  presence 

£r^,.«.  It  iT  v«v  imoortant  "  unresJ   one,    surely   an   un-Jewlsh   one— for  that  disturbed  us  with  the  Joy  of  elevated 

pt^m  Dona  based  his  presentation  on  our*    is   a    Monotheistic    faith    based    on   a  ihoughts,  a  sense  sublime  of  something  far 

an  an^vsU  that  found  the  North  Vletnameae  monUtlc  view  of  the  world.     As  our  God  Is  more  deeply   tnterfused    whose   dwellUig    is 

DosiUonone  of  strength,  not  weakness.     He  One  so  1.  the  world  one.     Our  Unity  U  aU  the   light   of   eettmg   suns,   and   the  round 

Sd  sSKon  and  Washington  did  not  agree  Inclusive.     We  make  no  categorical  dlsUnc-  oceaa  and  the  living  air  and  In  the  mind  of 

with  thS  analysis,  but  suggested  that  per-  lions  between  form  and  substAnce.  between  noMi." 

hBDS  thev  would  In  the  future.     The  bomb-  ends  and  means,  between  sacred  and  secular.  ^^  sorrowed  with  him  that  tiie  world  was 

imTof  the  North  to  hU  view,  has  on  balance  So  Jealous  have  we  been  of  the  Oneness  of  ^^  pgych  with  us,  so  that  getting  and  spend- 

DTOved  a  military  failure.  °^  Ood  that  we  have  not  permitted  Him  U>  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^,^^  ^ur  powers.  lltUe  we  saw 

It  has  caused  severe  damage,  he  said,  but  It  slough  off  responaibUlty  for  evU  onto  some  ^  nature  that  was  ours.     And  what  some 

has  not  compelled  the  North  to  capltuUte.  DevU  or  God  of  Darkness.     He  U  the  God  ol  ^f  us  cultivate  our  gardens,  or  keep  a  place 

On  the  contrary  he  indicated,  northern  mUl-  good  and  evil  who  baa  given  man,  HU  <«a-  ^^  ^^^  mountains  ot  by  the  sea,  and  while 

tarv  strenath  bu  Increaeed  and  will  continue  ture,  the  capacity  to  dlsUngulah  one  from  the  others  of  ua  have  Jotoed  Audubon  Societies, 

t/i  do  so  after  pasatog  through  a  most  difficult  other  and  the  free  will  to  convert  the  neu-  ^^  wilderness  Societies,  and  Daniel  Bum- 

~jT~rt  fal   energies  of  life  toto  acU  of   goodness  j^^^jj  Clubs  and  have  contributed  to  Save  the 

The  kev  factor  in  this    Mr.  Dong  said.  U  (MltBvot)  or  acU  of  badness  (Averot).  Redwoods.  Save  the  Dunes.  Save  the  Ever- 

the  couraieous  sUength  of  North  Vletnameae  The  chief  role  of  these  High  Holydays  is  to  gi„je«.    the    Appalachians,    Yes.    Save    the 

vouth.     He   said   three   million   had   volun-  take  toventory  of  our  souls  to  determtoe  how  Qruul    Canyon— these    brave    sodallUes    of 

teered  for  the  army  "*""   °^  '"   "*  ***'*  exercised   that  free  will.  ^^^^^  watchers,  animal  lovers,  tree  protectors 

The   economic   aspecu   of    bombing    have  Certain  of  our  sins  such  as  the  failure  to  ob-  j^^^^  ^^t  proven  effective  against  the  Steel 

been  overcome  he  said  and  the  country  U  to  serve  the  Sabbath,  to  pray  at  stated  times,  to  coropanlee  who  want  the  Dunes,  the  Coal 

a  ooaltlon  to  ^Unue  the  war  and  expand  avoid  Idolatry,  not  to  take  the  Lords  name  companies  who  want  the  coal  to  the  Cum- 

its^t«nuai  '°  "^°  '^"  ■'^  against  God  and  would  be  berland  hills  where,  the  lumber  companies 

hT in-irt^d  that  the  situation  in  the  South  forgiven  by  God  atoce  He  Is  a  compasalonat*  ^^^  ^^^^  y.^  profitable  board  feet  of  sale- 

w  tu7^v^f«LiiwfS^tSe  VlelSng  God  extending  mercy  unto  tte  Uiou«Lndtb  ^j,,,     ^^^    j^om    those     2000    year    old 

^  y^^ti^JiVlS^SJo^f^iymSi-  generation.     We  can  Indeed  bespeak  ^^-  sequoias,  the  produce  farmers  who  want  the 

Tl  to  ^^rtbire  hf^d  toteiSSto^  ^'«««  '«  It  1.  more  His  nature  to  forg^e  ^^^,  ^^^  noSrUbes  the  flora  and  fauna  of 

^^i^Si??^  S^uiiSe  «i'nrt  tS7r«^  ^»°  ours  to  be  forgiven.     The  cow    Buber  ,^^  Ev^rgladee  and  the  power  toterests  who 

of  the  Pf""^  '"^"K^**  against  tne  regime  reminded  us.  loves  to  suckle  more  than  the  ^   ^^    Colorado   not   as   the   liquid    patot 

was  to  be  cxpecwa.  calf  to  suck.  brush    of    the    Grand    Canyon    but   as    the 

But  for  those  sins  which   man   commits  procurer  of  power  for  tbelr  concrete  dams 

~~^^^^^'~~'  against  bis  fellow  man.  prayer  and  penitence  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^  proven  as  swift  a.  eagles  and 

,     ,  are  not  enough.     There  must  be  reooncma-  strong  as  lions  to  preserving  God's  gifts  for 

Notewortby    Servoa    by   Rabbi   Jacob  J.  tion  with  the  one  we  have  wronged  on  what-  ^    ^^    generations    of    men.      The    High 

ever   terms    that   reconcllistlon    can    be   at-  Prieats  and  promoters  of  proflU  have  orga- 

tatned.     Though  it  requires  a  himiUlty  rare  ^j^^  ^j^^  „j„  effectively  than   we  have 

Indeed  to  a  society  which  calls  on  our  more  organized  our  love  of  nature. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  aggreaalM  qualltlee  for  success  If  not  for  sur-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^            ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

„  vlval.  It  was  possible  to  s^hleve  reconcmatlm.  j^^^  a  part  of  our  natural  re«)urce.  if  we 

u»ai     naBDaTT  n*UADA  to  the  Intimate  circle  of  f^ly  end  friend,  ^^ke  coiSael  wlUi  our  conscience  and  If  we 

HON.   BARRATT  OUARA  and.  todeed.  m  the  enUre  Shteti  when  Jews  ^^^^^  ^^^_  ^  ^^  trustee,  of  God's 

or  tLLxmoTB  i^****  completely  within   the  context  of  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^  J^^^^  teaches  ua  and  Uiat 
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lAwi  and  cufitoms  of  tlic  tratllUon. 


someday  we  wlU  have  to  render  an  account 


Thoee  homely   pleUo   are  .tUl   TaJld  and  ^^  tHe  admonition  above  tne  Ark  remlnda 

»<  mould  not  belittle  them.     But  Ihty  *Tt  -Betore   Him   Who   Uade   The   Heaven 

no  longer  adtquate  to  tht  human  titvAtion.  ^  Earth  And  All  That  Is  Therein  "* 

Mr.  OHARA  of  nilnoU.     Mr.  Speaker.      They  are  archaic,  though  dellghttuUy  no.-  ,j.j^  ^  ^^  ^  dispute  between  the  blnl  wawh- 

It  U  m?  pleasure  and  my  pride  to  num-     t*lgic— m   the   hor«!   and   buggy,   the  tad  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  aBaim.  the  poeu  and  the 

ber  among  my  constituents  Rabbi  Jacob      wanner  and  the  butter  chum  are  polgnanur  pn,gmatlK«.  the  beachcombers  and  the  con- 

J.  Welnsteln  of  K-AJM.  Temple.  Chicago.      °»'*'«><^  , '"'; '*f "•."it,'"^S2f.?J?  i^  ventlon   huckster.      ThU   is   a   que.tlon   ot 

The    Honorable    Arthur    J.    Ctoldberg.     ^1  tJ!^L^,£y,l  ^l^I\u^  enllghten«I  self  lntere«  ver^s  .horttlme  ■ 

permanent  Ambassador  to  the  United     °' ''^•°%'l ^^I'^^^J^' ^"i^i  ^'°'  °i"'°"7''° ''°';'^^';fl.'^h„'^S 

NaUons,  Dr.  Hans  Morgenthau.  famed     .'^'^  oJpe^n^  «^nt^ci^o  .SS.  Jl'l''\^^'^,:f^'^  ^S 

member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University     13.  tiuSseVaat  ^rporate  sin.  than  a  "»«">•'««'  "><'  '"_  "«  =«["'  «°.  ^ 

of  Chicago,  and  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon,     rounded  pebble  can  stop  NUgara.    That  u  •             *                      • 

chief  judge  of  the  O.8.  Court  of  Appeals     why  the  Ood  ot  the  «!cuiar  city  can  be  found  Now  '•«  "«  ""l^"  ^^JS^iv'^nliid 

for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  are     more  often  to  the  arena  of  economic  and  the  manner  to  which  aiUMlly  organlMd 
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^KorttT  MT  von  »«••"•?«"  '^Li?! 

tb^  r«pn«nang  tu.  »U1  at  th«  nuJorltT 
•nd  toe  m»)or  ptemlM*  of  oui  oultur«. 

1  d«r«M;  Ui»t  e«Ji  OM  of  you  »<rU  M  » 
d«m.t  uvd  thoughtful  hum»n  being  »™° 

«Ul  jou  "">"  happto.  to  be  your  neigh- 
bor I  taow  th.t  m»ny  of  you  h.v.  w.™. 
mntu»lly  nipportlve  r«i«Uonjlllpe  with  Ne- 
SSI;  I  d.»»T  that  the  majority  of  Amer  - 
STclti^inn'th.  -worth  would  touow  th^r 
STtlnc.  of  UM  and  let  U«  and  "O"'*  ■™;- 
SJiTth.  unpl«n«.t«tton  of  our  ConaUtu- 
Oanal  Bill  of  Bight.  In  granting  the  N«ro 
i^ty  of  cltuenahlp.  *""»»«  °'"'"*S?; 
Stull  «  Tlounc  in  our  own  city  to. 
SLro  la  .tui  ghettolMd.  .tUl  attend,  toe 
^.."wher.  'there  an.  ^Jr^nTf^i 
wushera.  and  auffer.  from  two  and  a  half 
S^  to.  un«nploym.nt  of  our  B«he«l  pop- 
ulaUOBi.  whUe  the  unemployment  of  Rj^o 
JS^th  1.  four  tune.  to.  genwal  "h"»P'2: 
S^rate.  NOW  her.  we  confront.  UtortWn 
Z^Lm  am  n»tlon-.  law.  and  toe  Federal  Ooe- 

^^tm  of  toe  Judoo-Chiutlan  etnio  In 
SfSJT-  )<^  "<«  «:hoollng  but  not  In 
toe  n.ld  of  howlng. 


A  WT  unfoctunaU  by-product  o<  to.  OU- 

,  "-nt — -   of  OJngreM.  u   toat  It  win 

S«  Whit.  TOl.r-«.d  may  Mt  '»'J^'J»«-, 
ril  of  th»  Negro  In  KhooH  and  Joh.  M  w^l 
2r^  bomSnTsuch  a  Mtb«t  wlU  ptoy  Into 
^  hlnjTof  toe  Blaci  Power  adTocat«  and 
SaJSfto.  1-u.  between  Black  e^tr^-W. 
^i!L^.  art  tola  defeat  in  Coogr— wm 
^  have  toat  dire  conMquence  If  we  arr 
Si>lute  on  toe  local  leyel.  M.  for  Inatuice 
Sf  Su^t  Agreement  r«Ma..d  h«|.  ««rji 
„.rt.  ago  la  carried  out  and  real  ertate 
«m«l  enSuimge  toelr  cUenU  to  abide  by  toe 
STpSS^rtLanc  of  the  dty  and  the 
SS- Uwi  taw  car.  to  Katt«  low  rl«  public 
Sting  to  aU  to.  ^^^^°°t\'''"^ 
moratoan  undo  to.  effect,  of  that  legUU- 
STdSSl  If  our  new  «hool  •"P«'^«"- 
dent  beneflU  from  toe  mUtalte,  of  »1»  P^Jf  •" 
S!,«r  and  accept.  lnte«raUon  a.  a  high 
SS^JTty^oal  of  public  educaUon  and  tate. 
S^SaST^p.  toward  makjn,  quaUty  edu- 
SS^  avallablVfor  .11  our  children  w.  tiiall 
truly  he  on  toe  move. 

II  our  End  Poverty  Program.  "»",''  ™" 
to.  Ooedlan  toot  of  thoee  economic  ^W'>- 
S-^Ttoi  Negro  which  have  made  dvU 
S5.U  a  peripheral  need  of  hU  lit.  ""d  whl^ 

What.  whit,  power  structure  and  the  Negro 
l^SaSp  wwch  ha.  worked  wlto  It.  toen  we 
iSTbTWchlng  to  the  PromlMd  lAnd. 
SSe  toe  long  and  rocky  trail  of  ISmandpa- 
SS?  ™Sly^P.  «  °^  individual  door,  ^d 
th7l-ue  of  human  )u.Uc  I.  placBl  In  our 
SLlT  Thl.  U  lnde«J  a  time  to  reoomit  to. 
Sm^.  have  atoned  In  the  Pf^-'-l"  °1J 
hou«.  and  toe  old  clothe,  we  have  dumped 
^^  Negro  neighbor,  ">•  "'«« ">^  '^J 
we  have  paid  him,  toe  KhooUng  w.  h.ve 
'?tli.M  fi^  him.  It  U  a  time  to  rKkon 
wlto  toe  .tern  law  of  atonement  "npU'^t  m 
a  moral  iinlver«  and  to  take  .tepa  ««  "8" 
p„t  wrong,  not  only  toat  w.  loay  reqmte 
tboie  whoVe  oppreaMd  but  toat  w.  might 
^^tT  tS.  whl«  and  bl«:k  children  of  oi^ 
To^on  Patoer  and  re-knlt  the  ^^1^ 
city  and  the  outer  whit,  city  and  r«toi»  the 
Hoiue  .till  divided  agalnat  ItMlf. 

nnaUy  toere  1.  on.  furtoer  area  where 
tola  truth  can  be  ulurtrated.  I  mw  ""^  • 
^nak  ago  on  toe  televlalon,  the  burning  of 
a  Tin»g»  to  Vletoani.  Amerlcajl  "O"?^ 
««r«  applying  torchea  to  toatchwl  hut.  whU« 


women  and  children  and  old  men  »«™^^ 
UK    in    terror.      I    watched    a    Vletnam-e 
Sinan  try.  In  h.r  craay  grief,  »  ra*-^^" 
SiSng    hut    to    retrieve    •om« .  ""^"^ 
Xiiirt     A  young  ueutenant  •  •  *  eaplalned 
t^  rep^rt«^toat  he  had  tak»  to.  re- 
lpon.lbUlty  to  order  thU  ""M"  burn.^  to 
STpound  bec.u«  h.  h«J  d.tKt*d  «v«r.l 
gun  bur.t.  from  toe  .urroundlng  ^"^^ 
STdld  not  want  hU  men  to  be  ™»"e«^ 
»  he   took   toU   dTMtlc   rtep    which   made 
liotoer  Kor.  of  refuge,  for  to.  OS    IP"- 
"Cmt  to  take  care  of     I^' •=«  °' ^'!^', 
11  our  act  of  violence      Tho«i  aoldler.  bear 
i.  uniform  of  our  country.    We  cltl»n.  jr. 
giving  toem  toe  weapon,  to  »rry  on   thu 
Sar^lt  1.  tru<  that  thu  U  an  undeclared 
war-,,  were  never  given  toe  ch'hce  to  vote 
on  It.    in  fact  muiy  of  u.  toought  toat  we 
were  voting  In  1»«4  to  make  tola  very  kind 
of   war    lmpo«lble.      But   to.   C»ogreMman 
and  Senatora  who  repre^nt  M  <«t>   to  great 
majority  aupport  to.  Admlnlrtratlon  to  tola 
Si  and  a.  ling  a.  toat  1.  to.  MM  w.  M» 

T^t 'to  avoid  toe  air  of  aelf-rlghteoua- 
n«a.    I  do  not  »y  that  aU  tooM  who  favor 
tha  war   ar.   barbarians    guilty   of   murder 
to  to.  flrrt  degree.     Many,  I  grant  you   «e 
patriot..    Loyalty  to  America  u  toelr  hlghMt 
loyalty  and  toey  do  not  hesitate  to  aay:     My 
country,  right  or  wrong,  my  country.      It  la 
enough  tor  toem  that  they  are  in  a  aght 
and  toey  believe  that  they  ar.  acting  In  the 
moat  reeponalble  manner   to  *»  that  they 
wto   that  fight      Many   other,  would   clothe 
tola  elementary  paulotlim  wlto  the  cloak  of 
Ideallam.     They  are.  toey  »y.  In  thla  flght 
not  only  to  aOrm  toe  power  and  preetlge  and 
national  lntere«»  of  our  county,  but  to  Mve 
the  world  from  the  total  domlnaUon  -of  the 
CommunUU.    They  believe  that  toey  are  act- 
ing  in    the   beet  totere.U   of   humanity   by 
^pptog     toe     eipanalon     of     CommunUm 
no.£le"en  at  toe  co.t  of  hundred,  of  toou- 
aand.  of  live,  rather  than  by   waiting  until 
Communism  become,  too  itrong  to  .top     A 
.urgeon,  «ld  one  proponent  of  toU  potot  of 
view    cannot   be  accuMd   of  Immorality   or 
cruelty  If  h.  ampu»te.  a  limb  to  »ve  the 
whole  body  from  corrupUon.     Thl.  view  U 
.o  well  organlMd  and  engineered  that  our 
AdmtoUtratlon  baa  no  trouble  getting  from 
CongreM   any   approplratlon  It   aak.   for   to 
pursue  thee.  goal.. 

NOW  I  am  not  competent  to  dlacuaa  toe 
whole  wide  .pectrum  of  iMUe.  ralaed  by  thl. 
war  I  am  Impremed  however  -wlto  the  re- 
Mai^h  of  Kim.  of  th.  be.J  hlatorlan.  and 
DoUUcal  Klentlat.  of  our  country.  Including 
bur  own  member  Dr,  Han.  Motgentoau.  who 
have  pointed   out   toM.  con.ld«aUon.. 

1  There  U  much  doubt  toat  thl.  U  a 
legally  declared  war  and  that  the  Souto 
Vietnam  government  wa.  a  vtabl.  tod^ 
pendent  Oovemment-  empowerwl  to  Invite 
S.  to  protect  toem  from  (3ommunl»t  aggree- 


a  There  1.  coMlderable  doubt  toat  toe 
war  In  which  we  toWrvened  waa  originally 
a  war  between  a  country  and  an  invader 
ratoar  toan  a  clvU  war  between  Mgment.  of 
toe   Bouto    Vletnameee    populaUon. 

8.  There  are  reputable  military  .a»w- 
Kln.  who  doubt  that  to.  bombing  of  Norto 
Vietnam  1.  In  any  way  ahortentog  toe  w^^ 
There  1.  evidence  pointing  to  the  "ct  that 
It  U  increairtng  toe  InBltraUon  of  Norto  Vlet- 
nam»e  and  thu.  "hi**"*, 'J?  J!^S 
toe  almo«t  certain  proapoot  that  *•  T™" 
enmeahwl  to  a  long  Und  war  ^ItJ  «^ 
turtow  pro.p«ct  of  involvtog  th«  Chlne» 
irtto  toe  rtlUfurtoer  proepect  of  Inducing 
fearful  prwure.  to  ua.  nuclear  bomb,  to 
bmg  M  rod  to  the  alaoghttr  of  Amerlcui 

Trhere  U  a  great  body  of  learned  opin- 
loo  toat  th.  fear  of  Chin,  on  our  part  and 
OOT  addlcuon  to  the  domino  theory  U  » 


emouonal  reaction  and  not  .uatalnad  by  a 
deeper  analyri.  of  toe  dynamic  evoluUtmary 
cS^t^  ofoommunum.  a.  llluatrated  by 
?Si™v^lopm.nt  in  Bu»l.  Thl.  analyal. 
indicate,  that  CommunUm  become,  mono- 
S^?^i?d  w«>"ve  under  toreal  or  forel^ 
i^S^on  but  mellow,  "d  become,  more 
naSonaUaUc.  more  concerned  with  con- 
fer improvement  when  It  1.  free  of  to. 
fear  of  Invasion.  „ 

6  we  have  ml.re.d  the  natureot  <*•  Vlet- 
nameM  people  and  toelr  nelghbon  In  Thal- 
rS^SiSdla,  indoneala,  I^.  B"™*  "?? 
are  Wtorlcally  oondlUoned  »«»"«'  f^hlna 
^d  who  would  realat  a  Ukeover  "d  -ho 
;^ld  meet  toe  challenge  of  Indlgenou.  Com- 
^nlam  .ucce-fully  on  toelr  own  and  even 

more  «ic«»rully  If  *"«««•  ""^"ftSft 
•<.onomlc  aid  to  overcome  the  poverty  toat 
Str^^^  CcLnunl«n  and  K.  '"^•ddlU^ 
we  Kht  peace  cocpa  alda  and  technologic, 
"d  ac«limlc  ml«lon.  to  demon.t«t.  that 
tiople  can  have  economic  Mcuniy  without 
aurrendenng  poUUcal  f«d°to;„„„  „„^. 
Th«e  conelderauon.  are,  I  believe,  rea«n 
able  and  hUtorlcaUy  valid.     But  a.  Babbl  1 
^WoppoM  toU  war  on  even  higher  ground^ 
r^n<5%ccept  war  aa  a  Juat  ln.uum.nt 
of  K>clal  progre...     I  do  not  believe  that  my 
?ilJ?ci\SSit.  me  to  atretch  toe  lu.Uflc.- 
^ofTt  ^nefen«  to  Bght  OcmmunW.  to 
Vietnam   to  prevent  toelr  coming  Into  toe 
PMlpplne.  JTaawaU.     I  «f??»  Jj""  l^* 
holv  cruMde  aganat  the  anU-Ohrlat  of  Oom- 
mr^S^uE  my  reeling  of  ^^ ^■ 
^ce.  m.   toat  mo«   cru»de.   were   plou. 
S^uS.  a  mere  .prlnkltog  wlto  holy  -at«  ^ 
S^Tvenallty  and  looting      I  cannot  Itod  In 
toTriuglou.  tradiuon  of  Jud»l«n  »  ••°^"™ 
for   u.lng   to.   land   and   people  of  a  third 
■ULtlon-Vletoam-a.    a    teeUng    g^^d    *o 
prove  toe  reatralnlng  ■"'"«^.  P°T"  °'J?i" 
Country.     I  cannot  flnd  in  my  tradiuon  Mic- 
tion to  reduce  toe  men  ""d  women  and  cM- 
dren  of  Vietnam  to  facele..  data  In  an  eipert- 
S^nt  in  toe  um.  of  power.     I  hav.  looMd 
into  toeM  face  and  I  Und  toem  to  be  my 
brotoer.  and  .Irtem.     I  do  tad  to  myrj^l- 
glou.    tradition    toe    aancUon    to    conalder 
Svalty  to  mankind  more  ethically  Imperative 
Sm  'o,»!^  to  one  portion  of  the  human 

'Tftod  to  my  tradition  and  to  the  experl- 
eno.  of  my  p^ple  a  con.l.t«.t  dWllu-oo  in 
war  aa  an  Inatrument  toat  can  Mttle  Kiy- 
thlnk     I  do  find  in  my  tradition  toe  clarion 
call  for  the  nation,  to  come  to  toe  Mountain 
of  toe  Lord  and  re.«>n   togetoer  »nd  beat 
toelr   .word.   Into   plough.hare.    and    learn 
war  no  more.    How  fervently  then  mu.t  we 
loto  to  toe  hope  that  the  plan  for  de-eocala- 
a^  propoaed  by  Amb.«ador  Goldberg  wll 
be  received  by  the  Norto  Vlemame«!,   that 
toej^ll  not  be  dl«:ouraged  by  our  Oove™^ 
menf.  pecuUar  performance  of  announcing 
^ter  Slltary  >"""»"""  "de  by  eld.  with 
ST  peace  offer.;  but  that  they  "«»»;.'*' 
calci^ued  ruk  of  accepting  our  good  faith, 
lo  that  we  can  take  toe  Brat  .tep  to  peace 
I?"efwe  on  tol.  eve  of  the  Oreat  Whit. 
Day  we  «e  bidden  to  «*nowl«lg.  our  toare 
bf  the  aln  to  thU  war  of  aggre«.lon  and  to 
r«i^e  o^  ch^acter  of  lover,  '"d  pureuer. 
of  peace  by  Joimng  at  leMt  one  of  the  many 
Ml^SSuoni  Who  are  .truggUng  to  d.-eK.- 
SSn^  war  and  by  Joining  toe  A^^"°° 
„,  to.  United  Nation,  or  the  Dnlted  Wo«d 
F^leralUt.    to    help    ■t'«'«^!S.v^L.k  t^ 
airencv  we  have  toat  may  nomeday  .peak  to 
X^al  P<«er  and  make  toe  breakthrough 
?;^toe  ttlhallun  of  national  chauvlnUm 
to  World  oovernment  under  World  "f , h. 
Then  we  can  pray  with  all  our  heart  the 
oravar  of  81m  Shalom-for  we  rtiaU  have 
ESeTtTtoe  wcrlflce  of  our  lip.  to.  Miergle. 
of  purw,  of  hand  and  heart. 

Orant  u.  Peace,  Thy  moat  preclou.  gift, 
O  Lord  and  .nable  lantol  to  l^'  "'""X 
of  peace  unto  th.  people*  of  the  wrto. 
Amen.  A 


IIu«^XI.XII 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Krw  Touc 
m  THZ  BOUSE  OP  RKPRSSSrr All  V  BU 

Tuesday.  January  10,  2967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bope  that 
my  colleagues  will  read  the  further  dla- 
patchca  from  North  Vietnam  by  Harrl- 
Mn  E.  BallBbury,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  5  and  Janu- 
ary 7, 1967.     They  follow : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  J&n.  6.  IMTTI 
Aid  8at8  LiBnATiON  Pkokt  la  IinrErtimufT 

or    TBK    NOKTH — HK    ASffiEXT*    IN    HANOI    IN- 

mvimw  That  It  Must  Bs  Bkau  om  Au. 

SouTHXEM  XanraB.  iMCLtranvc  a  SnTLKHsirr 

or  Was 

(B;  Harrtson  E.  Salisbury) 

Hanoi,  Nobth  VnrwAJi.  January  *- — ^Ttoa 
alms,  asplraUona  and  oper&tloiu  oX  tbe  Na- 
tional Lib«ratloa  Front  are  viewed  by  Ita 
leaderahlp  In  ternu  aharply  different  frtmi 
tbe  picture  beld  by  many  Americana. 

This  contrast  In  view  was  the  highlight  of 
an  intesTlew  given  by  a  member  of  the  Oen- 
tral  CoBunlttee  of  the  Liberation  Front,  the 
poUUcal  arm  of  the  Vletcoog.  {The  Vlet- 
cong  are  the  Oommunist-led  South  Vlet- 
nameee force  fighting  against  the  Saigon 
regime  and  Ita  allies,  principally  the  United 
Sutes-I 

The  picture  of  the  Front  and  Its  role  In 
Vietnam  waa  presented  by  Nguyen  Van  Tien, 
a  former  Salgoo  profeeaor.  a  member  of  the 
resLstazice  movement  since  1M£.  a  member 
of  the  Front's  Central  Committee  and  Its 
permanent  representative  In  Hanot. 

Mr.  Tien  U  a  distinguished -looking,  gray- 
haired  man  of  quiet  manner  who  has  a  con- 
siderable grasp  of  Kigtlsh.  His  office  Is 
housed  In  a  newly  refurbished  vlUa  cloae  to 
the  Foreign  mxiistry  that  once  waa  the 
United  States  mlasloD's  headquarters  In 
HanoL 

As  deacrlbed  by  Mr.  Tien,  the  Front  is  an 
Independent  entity.  It  now  has  15  offices  In 
Communist  capitals,  and  several  othns  such 
as  that  in  Algeria. 

His  own  taak  In  Hanoi  is  not  precisely  a 
diplomatic  one  but  "a  special  form  not  seen 
anywhere  In  the  world,"  be  said.  But  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  South,  he  added, 
hla  people  and  the  North  Vletnameee  con- 
duct dlscusclons  on  the  same  tooting. 

"The  North  cannot  speak  for  the  South," 
he  said.  "Anyone  who  has  to  discuss  South 
Vietnam,  must  speak  with  the  Front." 

If  North  Vietnam  has  some  question  con- 
cerning the  South,  he  said.  Its  representatives 
have  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him. 

He  was  saked  whether  all  aid  to  his  cause 
had  to  go  to  North  Vietnam,  and  whether  It 
WBS  then  funneled  to  the  South.  Not  at  all. 
he  responded,  explaining  that  if  aid  Is  for 
the  South  It  has  to  be  arranged  directly  with 
the  Front.  There  has  to  be  clear  specifica- 
tion of  what  Is  destined  for  the  North  and 
what  is  for  the  South,  he  said. 

rUUTS     AT     PXACX     TASUC 

He  emphasized  that  North  and  South  were 
one  people  and  one  naUon  and  engaged  in 
a  common  struggle  and  said  that  this  was 
why  each  had  the  right  to  demand  aid  from 
the  other. 

Asked  who  ran  the  armed  struggle  in  the 
South— the  North,  as  Is  presumed  abroad,  or 
the  South — he  replied:  "The  direction  of  the 
struggle  la  run  by  the  South,  not  the  North." 

Since  all  questions  on  the  South  are  eettled 
by  the  Front.  Mr.  Tien  said,  It  naturaUy  must 
be  represented  at  the  conference  table  when 
peace  talks  begin. 


What  about  reunlflcaUon?  Tba  Front  and 
the  North  would  have  to  dlscuas  that  on  %tte 
basis  of  equality,  be  InslAted,  and  the  Front 
would  then  decide  all  matten  for  the  South 
as  far  as  reunification  Is  ooneenwd. 

He  said  Southern  thinking  was  that  re- 
unification could  occur  only  step  by  step. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  renew  trade,  mall, 
and  travel  between  North  and  South.  Be- 
cause at  the  division  of  the  country,  many 
IMople  have  not  seen  their  relatives  for  10 
yean.  Mr.  Hen  remarked. 

Aa  to  what  steps  would  be  taken  after 
that  or  what  time  period  might  be  involwd. 
he  offered  no  specifics  but  conveyed  the  Im- 
pression that  there  would  be  no  hurry  and 
that  there  were  many  complicated  questions 
to  be  resolved. 

Some  of  these  may  arise  from  differences 
between  the  program  of  the  Front  and  the 
p<^clea  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Front  has  a  tlve-point  program  caUlng 
foe  national  independence,  democratic  free- 
dom, peace,  neutrality  and  reunlflcaUon. 
The  neutrality  plank  envisages  a  government 
g«n«ally  aligned  with  neutralist  Aaian 
itatea  such  as  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Burma. 
In  contrast.  North  Vietnam  Is  a  firm  mem- 
ber of  the  C<xnmuniat  bloc. 

The  Front  says  It  wants  to  end  all  align- 
ments to  any  t>loc  or  sjrstem.  whether  Ameri- 
can or  Communist. 

How  the  neutrality  question  might  be 
worked  out  has  not  been  indicated. 

Another  point  of  some  divergence  lias  in 
the  pollUca]  complexion  of  the  Front's  Cen- 
tral Committee,  which  includes,  according  to 
Mr.  Tien,  not  only  Communists  but  bourgeois 
intellectuals  and  members  of  the  religious 
sects  and  other  parties.  There  are  dlfferencas 
among  them  ss  to  the  type  of  government 
that  should  be  set  up  after  the  war,  he  said, 
some  beUevtng  it  should  follow  the  socialist 
path  and  some  the  Communist,  with  the 
most  powerful  group  standing  firm  for 
neutrality. 

Mr.  Tlen's  picture  of  the  Liberation  Front 
differed  sharply  from  that  held  by  many  In 
the  United  States  that  It  is  an  organlaaUon 
creat«d  and  directed  by  and  subservient  to 
the  Hanoi  regime.  Such  ideas,  he  oontendad, 
are   a  serious   nxlscalculatian. 

He  said  the  United  States  should  recognise 
tha  leading  role  of  the  Front  in  the  South, 
both  now  and  in  the  future,  once  peace  Is 
restored. 

(From   the  New  Tork  TUoea.  Jan.  7.  1M71 

NoKTH  VnTHAM   Btrwa   on   Bictclbb — PAcra 

Axa      PaicKLCsB — Othee      TaAMaroar      la 

USUAIXT  POOB 

<By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

Hanoi.  N<wth  Vittwai*.  January  6.— The 
beet  |»«eent  you  can  give  your  girl  friend  In 
Banal  Is  not  a  box  of  candy  or  even  a  diamond 
ring.    It's  a  new  chain  for  her  bicycle. 

The  bicycle  Is  Just  as  essential  to  the  North 
Vletnameee  as  the  auto  is  in  Loe  Angelea. 
Without  the  bicycle  Hanoi's  life  would  come 
to  a  halt.  If  by  some  magic  weapon  all  the 
bikes  in  North  Vietnam  could  be  immoM- 
liaed  the  war  would  be  over  In  a  twinkling. 

Hanoi  citizens,  according  to  foreign  real- 
denu,  are  notably  honest  and  theft  is  al- 
most unknown.  Diplomats  say  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  sometimes  disappears — a  bi- 
cycle. 

On  the  broad  boulevards  graat  sections  of 
sidewalk  are  roped  off  in  the  earty  evening 
Just  before  the  movies  start.  O^italde  the 
theaters  600  blkee,  each  with  Its  wheel  lock. 
will  be  parked  rov  on  row  In  portable  woodan 
racks.  Each  also  has  a  license  tag  Issued  by 
the  municipal  authority,  which  averts  con- 
fusion since  so  many  of  the  bikes  are  Identi- 
cal. 

One  of  NOTth  Vietnam's  leading  light  In- 
dustries la  bicycle  production.  Blcydea  are 
alao  Imported  In  luge  numbers  fmn  Oom- 
munlst  China  and  from  Eastern  Suropean 
countries,   parUcularly  Bast  Oennany. 


A  bicycle  from  China  coats  300  doi^s  since 
a  SO  per  c«it  price  cut  this  year.  The  dong 
is  nominally  valued  at  3.&3  ua^e  dollar,  but 
Its  purohaslzkg  powar  is  more  clearly  reflected 
by  pay  rates,  which  for  tactorr  or  office  work- 
ers range  from  TO  to  BO  dongs  a  month. 

Bicycles  are  not  ratloiuKl.  but  the  market 
Is  o<mtrolled  by  the  issuance  of  purchase  par* 
mlts  through  places  of  amployznant.  Ttia 
same  Chinese  bicycle  that  costs  300  don^ 
In  a  store  wlU  fetch  1.000  in  a  private  sale. 

TXXaS  AND  OKAaS,  TOO 

Under  wartime  conditions  spare  parts  are 
often  in  short  lupply.  which  le  why  a  new 
bicycle  chain  Is  such  a  priceless  present. 
Tires  are  good  presanta.  too.  as  are  gears. 
wheels  and  other  components. 

Hanoi  has  no  taxis.  Only  diplomats  and 
high  officials  have  cars,  and  they  are  pro- 
vided for  foreign  visitors.  There  la  a  small 
number  of  hand-hauled,  rubber-tired  carts, 
but  theae  are  more  likely  to  be  filled  with 
boxes  and  bundles  than  passengers. 

Hanoi  has  a  small  municipal  streetcar  sys- 
tem using  balf-Blee  tandem  oars,  but  It  <:^>er- 
ates  only  tn  the  evening  and  early  morning 
because  of  the  bombing.  There  Is  s  bus  Fys- 
tem  for  the  suburbs  and  nearby  towns,  but 
it  seems  to  run  irregularly,  mostly  at  night. 
utlllfdng  a  beat-up  fleet  of  old,  camouflaged 
buses. 

The  bicycle  Is  the  key  to  transport  in  the 
country  as  well  as  In  Hanoi.  It  is  the  bicycle 
that  esuTlas  fantastic  burdens  when  rail  and 
truck  llnka  arc  impeded  by  bombing. 

PEOU  TKAINS  TO  BULKS 

One  foreign  resident  tdd  of  ocmlng  upon 
a  place  near  Haiphong  where  bombing  had 
severed  a  raU  line.    A  brigade  of  hundreds  of  . 
blkee  was  on  the  scene.     Freight  was  tnaa-  ^ 
ferred   from   the   train  to   the  bicycles — OOO '  * 
pounds  on  each.    In  a  remarkably  short  time,    j 
the  foreigner  related,  the  freight  was  moving^ 
along  the  bombed-out  tracks  to  a  point  where 
it  could  be  reloaded  onto  another  train. 

The  most  active  period  for  transport  Is  at 
night  since  the  American  air  effort  alackens 
then  or  is  more  easily  evaded.  Then  the  big 
truck  convoys  and  myriad  bicycle  caravans 
roU. 

The  whole  rhythm  of  city  life  has  been 
geared  to  bombing  schedules.  Most  shops 
open  from  S  AM.  to  B  AM.,  then  close  until 
late  afternoon  c»-  early  evening.  The  5  AM. 
shopping  hour  is  not  difficult  for  a  Hanoi  resi- 
dent. Government  oQcee  and  factories  begin 
their  working  day  at  6  o'ckxik,  and  by  7 
o'clock  the  city  Is  bustling  with  life. 

The  &lack:est  period  comes  from  I  PM.  to  6 
FM..  the  period  when  bombing  attacks  have 
most  frequently  occurred. 

In  those  hours  foreigners  usually  stay  in 
hotels  or  embassies  rather  than  face  the 
proepect  of  being  caught  on  the  atreet  and 
having  to  take  refuge  In  one  of  Hanoi's  many 
individual  manhole  shelters.  They  are  Just 
the  right  size  for  the  Vietnamese  but  Rus- 
sians, Frenchmen  or  Britons  often  find  them 
uncomfortable. 


Tbc  Aacrku  Mcrckut  Marnw:  Ow 
Leaky  PipdiM  la  Vietaua 


EXTENSION  OF  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  itAmn-Aitu 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

n^ntnefdav.  January  Tl,  lit? 
Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chalnnan  of  the  Ho\ue  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am 
disturbed  over  the  lack  of  public  aware- 
ness of  the  serious  ilecUne  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 


A52 

Our  committee  Is  dohw  »n  It  c»n  to 
eoabaS,  and  tw««e  ttiia  cMal  »itu»Uon. 
but  we  h«Te  been  .erettiT  hunpered  1^ 
our  att«npt.  to  e«T7  thl.  't'f'^'^J 
Dublle.  pclmariJr  became  oT  »  l»«k  oJ 
Se«uktroo*et»gB  br  the  MaUons  press. 

atSclM  have  be<n  pubU*ed  and  I  Intend 
to  iMtrt  them  peHodlcallT  Into  the  CoH- 
ciissiosAi  Rico«D.  one  oJ  these,  en- 
tlUed  -our  Leaky  Pipeline  to  ''^etnam_ 
aoDeared  tii  the  December  Issue  of  Bead- 
«-»  Dlgeet.  Written  by  Lester  Velle.  an 
editor  of  that  publication,  it  presents  a 
trenchant  analysis  of  the  decUne  of  our 
n^rehant  fleet  as  weU  as  toe  factors 
caoata*  It  and  the  many  problems  oon- 
fnmUM  thoee  of  us  who  are  irjlng  to 

'"'a^cIcs  like  this  can  help  focus  public 
attention    on    the   «»»rt)^% '"1"!^ ' 
alarming  deficiencies  and  on  the  need  to 
rectify  this  intolerahle  situation. 
The  article  follows ;  

OUV    LBUCT    PW«JM¥    to    VWTKftM 

(By  Uat&r  Veil*) 
By  lu  BUocklng  neglect  of  our  mercjiint 

l^V^Li  S-M.  fr«n  flr.t  U>  fltth  pl»« 
^o^  inTltlm.  n»uon.  »iul  crippUd  our 
.bmty  to  meet  OT«™e«.  commltmena 

in  th.  iaU  OJ  1»«5  the  S3  Maldm  Ylcton/. 
an  .gcd  veWTM  of  Wofia  Ww  II  aod  Koren, 
w«  to«<l  na-tny  ft«.  tJ..  JM>1«  Blver 
.he».  with  oUHW  n-KHbaltad  "hlPV "t  '^' 

lag  IOC  ywa  It  WM  the  tima  of  th.  flm 
?lJti«ni  ImUd-up.  and  »h.  nwd  tor  .hip. 
™  utr^t.  SO  at  .  WortoUc.  Va_^pyaM. 
mon  wor»»l  MOUBd  tt>*  doc*  to  raaton  the 
nut-pitted  oorpae  to  Ufa- 

Such  wa.  the  ui»l»cy  that  th«»  was  no 
tun.  to  Krap.  the  nMt  Cr«n  the  hull.  »ew 
paint  WM  frmT^  orw  old.  Ther.  l~«n't 
iren  time  (or  a  trial  ran  to  proT.  out  the 
harty  repaua  A  Uttle  orer  a  month  alter 
.he  h«l  been  towod  from  the  'boM-yara. 
trie  Katdm  Victor,  put  to  •«  with  a  »rgo 
M  light  artillery  and  ammonltlan  for  Viet- 
nam. 

Juit  out  of  HoifoUt.  tiM  main  .taam  Une 
to  the  power  plant  Bpmit  leak,  at  the  ruated 
lolnu  and  wa«  patched  at  sea.  THen  »uth 
ol  Cuba,  the  dlK;l>at«>  Un.  to  the  main  con- 
deoMr  ga.»  way.  requliln(  four  da^p  d  n- 
nalia  at  th.  Panama  Canal.  OO  the  ooan 
of  Kjuthera  Caliromla,  th.  temperature  In 
th.  KigUM  room  Marad  to  ISO'  when  the 
two  ventaator  moton  blew  out. 

altar  MMMimcy  rapaixa  at  8an  Padro. 
OaUI,  tba  Mmldem  Vletam  aat  oat  oo  th.  Pa- 
cidcaMla.  Row  lb*  aadeat  packinf  around 
>b.  ruddar  poat  dlalwturalatf.  !•«*">«"»  "» 
in-aad  tha  el«f.d  acwppen  esttld  aot  drain 
It  off.  Th.  rlala»  wat«  thi«it*n«l  to  dlMbl. 
tA.  .iKtrle  Meartn«  motor.,  crippling  th. 
ihip  and  thnwUc  «  at  th.  mercy  ot  the 

IB  luimll  n  the  eeaw  finaad  a  bucket 
bricad.  an.  far  nin.  hama.  pawid  p»u«  of 
•alar  up  «»  th.  d«»  abo...  PtaaUy  th. 
•hlpa  Bnt  aHUtaae  aaclnaic  mana««l  to 
dw  <tw  liiifliwi  ^tb  a  Ugk-pnMr.  Ore 
bow.  Out  poured  beaten  b*«  botUM.  ru.t«l 
nol.  and  bolta  that  mviat  han  aooumulated 
UnM  «ka  IMP'S  l»ir>l««  n  yaan  betore. 

Tb.  Mmldm  rictort  Dunr  did  get  to  her 
ftwX  at  call  for  yiKnam  on  that  first  try. 
Bottar  arawMs  Mitw*  bee  to  altH  cotme,  and 
ah.  unpad  tata  Tefeoauka.  iavn.  for  27 
oanTnpalra.     BK.  tba  UarT"  Military 

■•  -  "  -   -       -— ■ iflCthe 
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bMU  forwl  to  rely  to  .upply  vi.tn*m--bt 
CUM  w.  bar.  b»n  cau«hl  with  our  .hip. 
down  D<«i»W  a  Oongre-Jooal  m.nd.t«— 
tb,  M«h»nt  Martn.  Act  o*  1«9«-W»hln«- 
v,n  pollcymakm  are  allowing  th.  America 
Has  to  laniab  trom  the  ft.  We  .pend  bll- 
Uoi«  to  MbeUJlae  hl«hwaT..  alrllnM  and 
•naoe  travel;  w.  find  money  to  aid  farmer., 
clear  alum..  But  a  babble  of  eootendlng 
yatcm  and  InteraM.  ha.  turned  our  ahlp  In- 
duatry,  comparaUyely.  Into  an  orphan. 

Aa  a  reault.  the  5S00  American  Bag  ahlpa 
«e  had  at  the  war'a  end— both  privately 
ovnid  and  In  the  government  roaerre  OMt — 
have  dvBlndled  to  a  BMt  of  »08-odd  privately 
own«l  veaaeU.  plua  a  aunllar  numbm  of 
motbbaUed  rCMrv.  ahlpa.  Although  w.  are 
the  worlds  leading  trading  nation,  we  have 
M  few  ahlp.  of  our  ovra  that  we  mu«  rely 
oo  torelgn-fl.«  ahlpa  to  carry  W  percent  <M 
our  export,  and  Importa.  Every  year  w«  hate 
(ewer  ihlpa.  tor  we  are  building  virtually  no 
replacement..  Laat  year  our  ahlpyarda  de- 
livered only  1«  deep-aea  VMaela.  And  thu 
a«»l  yaar.  at  a  Ume  when  war.  Involved 
In  a  major  war— and  are  coeowiltted  to  come. 
If  nMded.  to  the  aid  of  tome  40  nation*— 
our  budget  calU  (or  a  c«I  In  cooatmctlon. 
to  13  veMela. 

In  war  a  nation',  commercial  Beet  U  lu 
(oorth  arm  of  defmiae — along  with  th.  Army, 
navy  and  Air  Force  Yet  thU  (act  haa  been 
Ignored  by  three  auccaMlve  admlnutratlona. 
It  la  ch»p.r  to  have  (orelgn  ahlpa  haul  our 
Sooda,  they  argued:  In  a  war  emergency  we 
could  rely  on  alrplanea  to  (ly  troopa  and  on 
foreign  .hipping  to  haul  nippll«  And.  (or 
Inaurance.  there  waa  alwayi  our  rMerve  (toel 
To  aee  bow  thl.  thinking  haa  worked  oat. 
look  at  th.  Jfalden  Victory  «  ilatm  ahlp.  tn 
the  reaerv.  SMt— a.  they  itruggl.  to  .apply 
Vietnam  over  th.  longest  loglatloa  route  In 
our  military  hUtory. 

otTT  or  TWa  oaaasa 
When  World  War  n  ended,  aome  ajoo 
UbwtlM.  Vlctoelea  and  other  vmmIb  were 
laid  up  In  Puget  Sound.  In  the  Jamea.  Po- 
tomac and  Hudaon  rlvera,  and  la  otbM 
■■bon.jaida."  Bven  then,  moat  of  th*  ahlp. 
war.  already  otwolet..  (or  to  .peed  maM  pro- 
duction they  had  been  buUt  from  dMlgn. 
of  th.  loaot.  Def.nM  S«:ret*ry  Jam..  Por- 
reatal  had  deKrU»d  them  aa  "make-ahlft 
Joha." 

Some  were  repaired  and  UMd  in  the  Korean 
and  Sues  crlaa.,  then  put  back  All.  swathed 
in  cocoon,  of  greaM.  Uy  year  after  year. 
their  aenalllve  Inalde.  rava««l  by  htunldlty 
in  aummar  and  freealng  oold  in  winter. 
Spare  part,  disappeared,  and  aome  of  the 
ahlp.  were  •cannibalized  ■  to  repair  othara. 
When  the  Vietnam  buildup  began,  It  cost  an 
average  W0O.00O  to  "ranore "  each  ahlp. 

A  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  ahlpbuUdlng  ei- 
ecutlve  described  their  condition:  "The  pre- 
•ervatlve  gTea«i  on  the  hull  and  auperatruc- 
tur.  had  uauaily  hardened  and  could  be  re- 
moved only  by  sandblaatlng  (x  with  chemi- 
cal.. When  we'd  open  up  th.  big  enfflne 
we'd  Bnd  th.  guu  aU  gone  "  electric  mo- 
tor. WM.  ahot,  awltchboard  coatacta  were 
covered  with  verdlgrla.  Spare  parte  had  long 
dl.app.ared  and  the  original  producer.,  who 
no  longer  atockwi  them,  requlrad  all  montha 
to  manufacture  th«n  annr. 
al  Toarta  eaca 
Even  after  thay  had  been  leactlvated,  some 
of  Om  ancient  ahlp.  broke  down  aa  often  that 
tbey  .pent  almoet  aa  muoh  Ume  la  repair 
dock.  M  they  did  under  way.  By  laat  Sep- 
tanber  30,  according  to  the  MantUne  Admln- 
uoatlan,  rs»rve-neet  ship,  had  lort  a  total 
o(  1440  day.  at  repair  dock.. 

Thla  would  Indicate  only  44  percent  of 
voyage  time  let  in  repair..  But  it  all  de- 
pend, on  how  you  keep  the  book..  Accoed- 
Ulg  to  th.  MarltUna  AdmlniatratJoo'a  raekon- 
ing.  If  a  ahlp  limp,  along  at  «a  with  bailee 
oouhl.  and  «>  proioo«a  th.  voyag..  th.  pa- 
ORilaaa  of  tun.  met  (lepalr-dock  days. 
dlvldM  by  Toyafs  d^a)   -otuauy  dacraaMa. 


And  when  a  rfilp  wait,  to  unload  loyiet- 
^-<«metlme.  for  weeka-that  tco  U  ^M 
to  voyage  day..  So  th.  percentage  of  repair 
urn.  la  made  U)  look  deceptively  ama". 

To  the  loM  of  precloua  tune,  add  the  waile 
of  money  By  laat  September,  repair  coats 
(or  the  136  reeerve-fleet  ahlp.  then  operating 
h^  mount«l  to  .1,230,000.  A<W«1  to  the 
•3  838.000  in  wage.  «id  other  chargM  that 
accrued  during  repair  deiayfc  and  the  coat  o( 
reactlvaung  the  ahlp.  In  the  first  place,  the 
blU  (or  ualng  theae  obMlete.  turtle-pace 
riSlpa  1.  cloae  to  .75.000.000.  Used  aa  match- 
ing aubsldy  funds  to  encourage  new  M)n- 
atructloo.  thU  sum  could  have  added  about 
ten  (aat.  modem  vNWla  to  our  merchant 
tiMt  Moreover,  (or  all  the  milllona  .pent  on 
them  the  over-.g.  vMWil.  can  laat  only  a 
(r>  y»ra  more.  Our  penny-pinching  ne- 
glect o(  our  commercUl  Beet  la  faiae  econ- 
omy indeed. 

ransTaATV  caaoo 
When  cargo  li  delayed,  shipping  "nen  »ay 
It  u  "fruatrated."  To  the  story  o(  frustra- 
Uon  already  told,  add  delay.  "">•«;*'  "="" 
ahorlagea.  For  obvloua  reasons,  akllled  lea- 
(arera— marine  engineer.,  mate.,  ollera-have 
been  abandoning  our  dwindling  tnerchant 
fleet  For  example:  beeaua.  of  lack  of  op- 
portunity le.  than  IS  !>?««»  o(  the^n 
who  iraduated  from  the  VS.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  In  1»«0  have  followed  career. 
Tn  the^ercLnt  Beet  Mo.t  of  til.  oth«. 
took  lob.  in  induatry.  a.  did  many  n>en  al- 
ready holding  Ucenaee  aa  chlri  enguwera  or 

MUlACADtB.  ^^ 

So  tune  and  again,  we  have  rushed  reMrve- 
BMt  ve-ela  from  mothbaUa,  run  up  overtime 
bUia  to  repair  them  in  a  hurry— only  to  have 
Uiem  Ue  Idle  for  aa  long  aa  two  w«k.  whUe 
th.  ahlp'a  operator  acratche.  IrantlcaUy  for 
ciCTi..  Laat  July.  15  iaUlng.  were  delayed  tor 
an  average  4  5  day.  each.  And.  a.  mor.  ship. 
were  ^ok.n  out,  the  cnw  e^tuatlMS 
womened.  On  almoat  any  day  lurUi.  U« 
SeDtember.  14  or  more  iaa»v.-fleet  ahlp. 
were  being  delayed  at  their  dock,  for  lack  ol 

"t^  permit  the  ahlp.  to  aall  (or  Vietnam  at 
all  the  marine  englnMra'  union  haa  waived 
mliumum  crew  requirement.,  allowing  ahlpa 
to  go  to  aM  with  two  leM  marine  englneera 
than  the  normal  union-contract  complament 
Ironically,  thla  haa  KMnetUne.  woraenKl  the 
SSSli  prohl«n.  bec.u«  of  th.  additional 
burdena  put  on  the  men.  Sometunea.  aftM 
a  trouble-plagued  voyage,  the  engine  crew 
almply  walka  ofl  In  disgust. 

Tet  even  aa  the  crew  ahortagM  wwe  fro"" 
Ing  critical  Ian  «immer.  the  head  of  the 
KantUne  Admlnlatratloo  vraa  telUng  Ooo- 
gnM  that  there  waa  no  shortage  of  .UUed 
Mam.n.  And  an  Inter-agency  committee  of 
government  offlciaia  told  the  SelecUve  Service 
that  shipping  waa  not  an  eewntial  Induatry. 
that  seamen— Includtog  marine  engineers— 
need  not  be  deferred! 
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coLB  Trwfftowum 

Although  the  plpeUM  to  Vietnam  la  leak- 
ing, we  have  miiddled  through,  eo  far.  But 
■uppoee  the  320.000-mao  fore*  now  In  Viet- 
naSTue^r&Uted  to.  Miy.  600.000?  Or  »uppoac 
the  war  laats  several  yean  while  our  ancient 
raeerve-fleet  ships  deteriorate  further,  or  that 
mnother  Vietnam  blaiea  up? 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  tola 
Congreea  in  1W13  that  we  could  fly  troop* 
"even  to  areas  10.000  mllea  away."  Alas! 
The  theory  nerer  got  oiT  the  ground.  Even 
If  there  were  enough  aircraft.  It  was  found 
more  desirable  to  move  the  men  In  groups  ot 
2500  to  3400  together  with  their  equlproentr- 
to  maintain  unit  Integrity.  So  far  M  percent 
of  our  troops  have  had  to  move  by  ship,  and 
•o  have  98  i>ercent  of  the  suppues. 

The  ndUon  that  we  could  rely  on  forelgti 
shipping  was  exploded,  too.  Trouble  began 
in  the  summer  of  1M6  with  a  foreign  vessel 
/jhartered  for  Vtottiamduly.  the  Bl  Meiic^no 
Tor  thre«  d»f»  Amartcan  longshoremen 
worked  overtmw  to  load  the  ship  with  truckfi 
and   other   constnietlon   equipment.     Then 


suddenly  the  Mealc*a  goreniment  wired  tlM 
ahlp'B  officers  that  they  ooiUdn't  sail  for  Viet- 
nam. To  do  so  would  violate  Uexlcan  neu- 
trality laws.    The  cargo  bad  to  be  unloaded. 

Next,  when  tbe  longshoremen  began  to 
load  the  equipment  on  a  Qreek  veaeel.  the 
StamatiiM  S.  Eiribiricos,  they  were  called  off 
Again.  Thla  time  12  of  the  freighter's  Oreek 
crewmen  refused  to  sail  for  Vietnam.  Hie 
offer  of  a  •10.000  bonus  failed  to  move  them. 
They  lined  the  ship's  rail,  shouting  gibes  at 
the  "American  imperialists."  Only  after  the 
cargo  was  trausfared  to  the  American  S.S. 
Bay  State,  did  It  move  for  the  war  zone.  The 
supplies  had  been  delayed  two  weeks. 

At  various  times.  Indian  and  Chinese  crews 
aboard  British  ships,  Japanese  sailors,  even 
Oklnawans.  have  refused  to  eall  to  Vietnam. 
Seven  crews  turned  us  down  In  the  space  of 
several  weeks.  Meanwhile,  not  only  did  our 
NATO  allies  not  come  forward  vrltb  ships,  but 
some  permitted  their  veosels  to  be  chartered 
by  the  Russians,  thereby  freeing  regular  So- 
viet veasela  to  supply  North  Vietnam.  Tbe 
bitter  lesson  Is  that  we  cannot  rely  on  oiben 
for  ahlpe. 

wvwam  powB 

But  cant  we,  than,  oall  on  all  tbe  forelgn- 
T^tfistry  ships  owned  by  Americans?  They 
are  said  to  be  under  the  "effective  oontrol"  of 
our  government:  their  owners  are  committed 
to  turn  them  over  for  emergency  use.  Trou- 
ble Is — as  we've  seen — we  cant  rely  on  their 
foreign  crews.  Also,  most  of  theee  veasels  are 
tankers  or  bulk  carriers,  buUt  to  haul  grain 
or  cement  or  ore.  and  aren't  suitable  for  the 
Vietnam  run.  In  late  September,  not  one 
forei^'llmg  vetsrl,  including  thoee  under 
"effective  control."  waa  helping  supply  Viet- 
nam. 

plnally,  Vietnam  has  rubbed  our  noses  In 
the  erudaj  need  for  "surge  power" — «  coun- 
try's abUlty  to  divert  commercial  ships  to 
war  use  without  stripping  Its  sea  lanes.  In 
IIMU  the  Pentagon  learned  about  "surge 
power"  when  It  sought  and  obtained  almoat 
60  of  the  300-odd  subeldlaed  liners  which  ply 
regular  scheduled  routes  under  the  house 
flags  of  U.B.  lalnes,  Moore- McCormack,  Lykes 
Brothers  and  others.  Their  owners  raised 
such  a  hue  and  cry  about  losing  some  60 
million  dollars  yearly  of  hard-won  buslneas 
to  foreigners — which,  they  said,  they'd  never 
re^n — that  the  Pentagon  returned  one 
third  of  the  ships. 

BAMMXa  AXB  SOCKLZ 

Altliougb  time  Is  running  out.  I  could  find 
no  sense  of  urgency  In  Washington  among 
those  who  have  the  power  to  reverse  our  dis- 
astrous shipping  course.  There's  no  evi- 
dence that  our  admirals  have  succeeded  Ln 
convincing  their  boss.  McNamara,  that  we 
need  a  strong  merchant  Qeet.  And  at  tbe 
Department  of  Commerce — ^home  of  the 
Maritime  Administration — Secretary  John  T. 
Connor,  who  champions  a  strong  Qeet.  states 
simply:  "The  President  does  not  give  ship- 
ping the  highest  priority." 

In  dramatic  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union 
does  give  shipping  a  high  priority.  Since 
1M7  the  U.SBJR.  has  risen  from  eleventh 
place  among  maritime  powers  to  seventh, 
while  we  have  fallen  from  first  to  fifth,  a 
place  we  won't  hold  for  long.  We  have  a 
meager  41  seagoing  vessels  on  order  the 
Russians,  494.  In  fact,  one  fourth  of  all 
ships  being  built  today  will  fly  the  hammer 
and  sickle,  and  within  a  decade  Ruasla  will 
dotnlnate  the  world's  aea  lanes.  Unless,  of 
course,  we  take  the  Russians'  sea  challenge 
as  suiously  as  we  take  their  space  challenge. 

Ships  represent  a  crucial  political  and  eco- 
nomic Instrument.  The  Russians  already 
send  ships  to  91  nations,  and  are  opening  up 
routes  to  underdeveloped  countries  in  Africa 
and  South  America — a  cold-war  development 
or  the  utmost  slcnlflcanee.  We  are  aban- 
doning routes. 

In  tbe  llcbt  o<  aU  this,  we  bad  better  sUrt 
asklnc:  Wbo  ecntUed  our  merchant  flaatf 
And  what  are  we  KoUig  to  do  about  ttf 


HuifaM  L  SaBibarr  IUp«ti  Fro* 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 19S7 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  at  January  8,  1967,  carried 
two  articles  traoa  Hanoi  by  Hanison  E. 
Salisbury  which  are  part  of  the  aeries 
which  I  have  been  InaerUng  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  lUcoRD.  I  caU  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeas^es: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  8.  19«71 
Hanoi  RsransTss  Its  SraifD  That  Fovb 
Ponrrs  Aax  Basic — It  OoMMuna  oh  Thxo- 
BXKS  That  Dong's  Rxmasks  Hxhtkd  a 
CHAMOK — (Xkasimo  Bkixs  Bsjng  UB. 
Puuras  Ov^  the  CAPrrAi.  of  Ifoera  Vivr- 

NAM 

(By  Harrison  E.  Salisbury) 

Hahoi.  Nosth  VrmiAM,  January  6. — So 
much  speculation  and  excitement  were  gen- 
erated In  WashlDe;ton,  London  and  Paris  by 
Premier  Ph&m  Van  Dong's  remarks  this  week 
on  the  war  that  Hanoi  issued  an  olBdal  state- 
ment today  designed  to  bring  tbe  nkatter 
back  to  earth. 

The  speculation  centered  on  Premier 
Dong's  statment  to  this  corresiwndent  de- 
fining the  nature  of  North  Vietnam's  pro- 
gram for  resolution  of  tbe  Vietnamese  con- 
flict. Foreign  diplomats  and  press  com- 
mentators read  Into  his  declaration  two 
Interpretauons :  that  North  Vietnam's  posi- 
tion had  changed  and  that  Ita  four-point 
program  was  negotiable. 

Tbe  passage  Ln  the  Interview  that  stirred 
excitement  was  as  follows: 

"We  have  our  point  of  vleW  and  we  have 
put  forward  four  points,  which  constitute 
tbe  basis  fcr  settlement  at  tbe  Vietnam 
question.  These  should  not  be  consldwed 
'conditions.'    Tbey  are  merely  truths. 

"Hbe  most  simple  thing  is  to  recognise 
our  sovereignty  and  om*  Independence.  It 
Involves  only  reoognlxlng  the  points  in  the 
Geneva  agreements,  llie  ruling  circles  of 
the  United  States  do  not  like  to  accept  our 
four  points,  and  particularly  the  third  point. 
That  means  that  tbey  are  still  clinging  to 
South  Vietnam,  that  means  they  are  sttU 
Introducing  themselves  Into  a  tunnel. 

"Now  what  can  you  do  about  that?  We 
must  come  to  a  solution  on  tbe  baals  of  tbe 
four  points.  Whichever  way  you  may  go 
around,  finally  you  must  oome  to  tbe  four 
points." 

The  Premier  continued: 

"BMldee  tbe  four  points,  wt  have  also  put 
another  point.  That  Is  to  demand  that  tbe 
United  States  put.  unconditionally  and  for 
good,  an  end  to  the  bombing  and  all  bostUe 
activity  against  the  North." 

In  discussion  later  on,  when  Mr.  Don«  was 
asked  to  clarify  further  the  status  of  tbe 
four  points,  be  phrased  his  response  thus: 

"It  is  wrong  to  aay  that  ws  are  putting 
some  conditions.  What  I  have  told  you  are 
not  our  'conditions.'  but  conditions  for  valid 
settlement.  Tbe  question  Is  how  to  reach  a 
settlement  which  cun  be  enforced." 

Those  are  the  Premier's  precise  words. 
Today  they  were  officially  reetated  as  follows: 

"Tbe  four-point  stand  of  the  D^nocratlc 
Republic  of  Vietnam  constitutes  ths  basis 
of  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  problem." 

The  four-point  program  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  Independenoe.  sov- 
ereignty, unity  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
Vietnam  and  the  withdrawal  ot  United  States 
forces  from  tbe  area  pending  reunification  of 
Vietnam. 


2.  Be^MCt  for  the  military  provisions  of 
the  1964  Geneva  sgreement,  including  those 
barring  foreign  forces. 

3.  Settlement  of  South  Vietnam's  intsr- 
nal  affaire  by  the  South  Vietnamese  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  the  program  of  tbe  National 
Liberation   Ptont. 

4.  Peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam  by 
the  peoples  of  North  and  South  without  for- 
eign interference. 

The  clrcumstanoee  of  tbe  Premier's  state- 
ments should  be  explsined.  He  received  thla 
correspondent  last  Monday  afternoon  In  the 
Presidential  Palace.  Be  bad  famlUartsed 
himself  beforehand  with  a  detailed  group  of 
questliMU  submitted  In  advance. 

Lists  of  questions  had  been  prepared  not 
only  lor  himself  but  for  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnb  and  the  Defense  Minister.  Oen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap.  It  was  tacitly  understood  that 
the  oorreepondent  probably  would  be  received 
by  one,  but  thetv  was  no  advance  Indication 
ot  which  one. 

Premier  Dong  said  he  woxild  endeavor  to 
discuss  the  queetlons.  but  not  in  a  formal 
Interview,  which  be  finds  uncomfortable.  He 
aald  be  would  make  a  series  of  obeerratlons. 
then  tbe  observations  could  be  discussed  and 
questions  put  in  an  Informal  manner- 
He  asked  that  since  tbe  Interview  was  being 
conducted  so  informally,  anything  written 
about  It  be  submitted  for  checking  to  make 
certain  that  tbe  quotations  were  precise. 

With  agreement  on  thece  ground  rules,  the 
diacusBlon  wss  launched.  Mr.  Dong  divided 
bis  remarks  Into  two  main  sections.  The 
first  was  devou^d  to  the  war.  Its  origin  and 
prospects.  The  second  dealt  with  questions 
involved  in  a  settlement.  There  then  was 
considerable  Interchange,  the  whole  discus- 
sion occupying  about  4^  hours  and  touching 
on  most  of  the  vital  Issues  In  the  conflict. 

Certain  segments  of  the  dlscustfon  were 
placed  off  the  record.  A  dispatch  reporting 
on  the  talk  waa  submitted  Tuesday  to  tbe 
Foreign  Ministry,  which  checked  It  closely, 
proposing  certain  textual  changes  and  dele- 
tlotu.  Thus  the  dispatch  as  transmitted  and 
published  represented  a  careful,  accurate  re- 
port of  the  Premier's  views. 

Today's  sUtement  was  not  designed  to  dis- 
pute that  dispat-ch.  The  ministry  recbecked 
the  text  after  the  wave  of  speculation  arose 
and  made  eame  minor  clarlflcations,  which 
are  inoorporated  In  the  passages  quoted  In 
this  dis^tcb  as  well  as  In  the  textual  version 
that  accompanies  It. 

What  Is  the  significance  of  aU  this?    ^ 

It  appears  that  tbe  greatest  care  and  cau> 
tlon  should  be  obeerved  in  attempting  to 
analyse  official  North  Vietnameee  statements 
Even  when  precisely  made,  they  may  not  be 
fully  understood  In  the  West. 

The  question  of  the  four  points  Is  parUcu- 
larly  complex.  When  Premier  Dong  says  they 
are  not  conditions  that  must  be  accepted 
prior  to  peace  negotiation,  he  Is  speaking 
quite  sincerely.  While  Hanoi  does  not  in- 
sist that  they  be  agreed  upon  before  it  will 
sit  down  at  the  conference  table.  It  docs  In- 
sist on  a  solution  based  on  tbem. 

Whether  this  is  a  distinction  without  a 
difference  remains  to  be  seen. 

If  tbe  four  points  wve  made  tbe  sgenda 
of  a  confftrence.  the  West  would  certainly 
presume  that  there  would  be  give  and  take 
and  that,  in  effect,  the  points  were  negotia- 
ble. But'  this  may  not  be  Hanoi's  view  at  all. 
especially  since  tbe  Prem^ler  says  that  tbe 
points  constitute  "conditions  for  a  valid  set- 
tlement" that  "can  be  enforced." 

The  speculation  and  excitement  aroused 
by  tbe  Interview  have  been  Intensified.  In  the 
{^Inlon  of  scone  diplomats  In  Hanoi,  by  a 
widespread  failure  In  tbe  West  to  realise  that 
Hanoi  has  said  much  tbe  same  thing  several 
times. 

Whatever  the  situation,  tbe  Premier's  en- 
tire statement  e<Mitalned  a  number  of  Illumi- 
nating insights  Into  North. VIetP sm ese  think- 
ing, not  all  of  which  are  reatflly  ^parent. 
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[mm  tta*  new  T«rk  TUbm.  Jm.  t,  IM^I 

Ouu  SKSB  BmM  *  Hum  An  Alsr 

Hamoi.  No«™  ViwiiiM.  JurauT  7— WUmi 

tbe  .un  fln»Uj  bntt*  ttutncb  Haaol-i  »r«T 

•klM  »t  noon  TnWnteT.  »  re^aent  «  the 

Thongnhit  Hotel  noOiaa  »na  liia.  "Well  be 

h»Tlng  lUltoa  nfwr  luncb  -     H»  w»i  right. 

AlnS»t  on  th«  aot  o<  1:59  PM,  H»nol  ■ 

•treni    w»ll«l.    the    pt»tty   hotel    wUtiMeee 

•nbbed   their  rUUe   »nd   helmete   mnil   the 

ruattM    aied    out   into    the    re«r    coortymrd, 

whera     the    hot«I'<     three    white    rootteie 

nuJertloUT  strut  In  >  taU  c»«e 

Denlte  the  urglnca  oi  »  «2n»U,  helmetea. 
fun-cmiTTlng  porter,  the  «uert»  CM  not  ent«r 
the  »lr  r»ia  ihelter.  hat  loitemd  dallied  In 
the  wmnn  eun.  poertn*  up  »t  the  »lmoet 
cloudleee  ikj. 

Ktn^MXK  OM  BOOTS 

On  the  roote  of  ne>rt>T  baUilln«».  Includ- 
lu  the  state  B*nX  Ben  vtth  rifle*  were 
wheeUnc  right  uid  left  wstchle«  for  pUnee. 
Siuklenlj  ewe  the  crack  a<  an  oU-faah- 
Metsd  aotUlmralt  gun  doe*  by  certalnJT 
within  a  blodt  or  «o. 

The  gue«t.  edfs*  a  ttOla  elo**r  to  the 
bunker'!  eatranoe.  Thee*  wa»  a  paua*. 
Then,  witfc  deep  Uaittaa  Hiu»der.  Hanol'i 
SAirs,  siKl>e*-ta-air  mU*Ua*.  opened  up 
and  the  gu«ta  heeded  th*  warden^  plea  and 
walked    down  the  coacrete   eteps   into   the 

The  Tbongnhat  hotel'a  busker  pnbabi; 
le  the  nnmttf  In  towm.  It  haa  park  benchee 
and  folding  ehalcs  on  which  to  recline  and  a 
couple  o(  Owxaaccnt  Ugkta.  R  U  tang  and 
nanww  and  tke  eoocrMe  ttaor  U  dean  It  K 
equipped  with  old-tajMoaad  led  fire  exun- 
giOabm*  made  by  Prvach  coacen  with  the 
imllkalj  lUBM  St  "Ompagmle  Knock-Out. " 
AIMr  the  BAm  kaa  let  go  ones  or  twice. 
a  hlgk-pMctoed  dOtuS  ^Uae  wm  beaid.  It 
wa«  th*  flnt  wm»  tkla  uMiM^ondent  had  ac- 
tuaUT  tinr«  hettle  plaoee  orathead,  al- 
liliiiMgli  It  «M  tk*  al^th  al*rt  h*  had  undar- 
goa*  IB  a  fortaight  In  Bara  Vietnam.  The 
eharactertoUc  eouad  at  auperaoale  planea  waa 
uiuBietakahle.  Vetataav  st  MaBolv  air  ralda 
identified  them  aa  r-IWa.  BepnbUe  Thun- 
derchleta.  which  maf  or  Baj  ant  hare  been 
accurate.  _ 

with  th*  aooad  at  tbe  planee  high  orer 
the  dtr.  the  SAM'S  let  ■>  eereral  more  tunea 
and  thera  wae  a  h*«rr  cnah  o*  eonelitlopal 
antlatrcralt  battarte*.  though  th*j  were 
moetly  Bocne  diaUnce  awaf . 

ThlB  wae  Hanoi's  aecood  alert  of  the  day: 
Chve  bad  been  a  10-mlnuu  alert  In  the 
morning    but    without    audlWe    gunBre    or 


After  ao  oilhutee  th*  aU-cl«*r  aounded  and 
'  the  gueeu  emerged  from  the  bunker. 
eiei"*"  "  Norm  *  luu. 

Hanoi  rwsUenta  sar  there  bsj  bean  a  de- 
cided lull  IB  clo*e-ln  bombing  slnoe  the 
attacks  of  Dec.  13  and  14. 

Some  ba»e  sttrlbutod  this  to  the  preaence 
of  a  United  States  oarreepoadent  and  hare 
predicted  that  with  Wa  departure  today  the 
attacks  will  intensify. 

Actually  there  apparently  has  been  con- 
siderable air  sctton  orer  aaaolt  more  dlaUnt 
approaches. 

ESorU  by  this  corraspoadant  to  rerlslt 
Namdlnh.  the  scene  at  oontroTeraial  bomb- 
ings by  UiUted  Slates  warplanes.  were  frus- 
trated becauae  o<  heary  air  action  reported 
In  the  laat  few  days  in  areas  between  Hanoi 
and  Namdlnh.  about  M  mile*  to  the  south. 

tiany  Hanoi  reeldents  now  consider  them- 
eelrea  eiperta  oa  United  SUt<*  bombing 
tactic*.  In  recent  weeks,  they  say.  American 
planee  hare  oome  In  from  almoet  any  di- 
rection and  not  Infrequently  are  orer  the 
city  before,  or  almost  simultaneous  with,  the 
siren's  sound.  They  attribute  this  to  a  low- 
level  approach,  which  makes  radar  detec- 
tion and  plotting  more  dlfflcult 

Hot  infrequently  Hotted  Statea  plane*  are 
orer  Hanoi,  aooording  to  raeldwt*.  lor  oon- 
Uderahle   period*  of  time.     They  were  re- 


ported to  have  been  oearbaad  for  aboiS  « 

minutes  In  the  Dec.  13  sttack.  crUs-cro**lng 
the  city  sa  they  singled  out  theU  target*. 

One  military  obeerver  here  eipreaeed  some 
puialement  o.er  the  Dec.  13  and  14  atuicks. 
He  said  the  target*  were  small  and  dUBcult 
to  hit  and  had  to  be  approached  through 
antiaircraft  Bre  He  said  be  was  not  certain 
why  they  had  been  picked  out.  since  some 
Kcmed  to  have  such  small  military  ralue 
The  obaerrer  s«ld  that  he  knew  from  peraoaal 
observaUon  that  there  were  only  H  or  U 
trucks  and  buaea  being  repaired  In  Vsndlen. 
in  the  southern  outskirts  of  Hanoi,  which 
was  heavily  hit. 

It  was  reported  that  In  thu  attack  the 
Vietnam  PoUah  Frlendahlp  Hlgh*chool.  about 
thre«-auar;t«j»  of  a  mil*  from  the  repair  yard. 

waa  hit.  . 

■There  would  seem  to  be  more  Important 
mlllUry  obJecUve*  In  Hanoi.  Including,  lor 
instance  the  Paul  Doumer  Bridge  or  the  city 
power  plant."  the  mllltarr  obeerver  said. 
"Bomb*  were  dropped  at  either  end  of  the 
bridge  But  whether  the  bridge  was  not  a 
target  or  the  action  was  accidental  or  de- 
signed to  show  the  bridge  could  b»  hit  II  the 
United   Statea   wanted   to  certainly   waan't 

DlplomaU  In  Hanoi  are  not  etactly  pleaaed 
at  the  niuted  Slate*  air  action  in  and  around 

Hanoi.  .     .    ,  - 

"I  know  Ju*t  how  the  Hanoi  people  feel, 
on  diplomats  wife  said.     "When  American 
planee  are  overhead  I'd  shoot  at  them.  too. 
If  I  had  a  rifle." 

CAMASIAN   UlSBtOM   art 

Among  the  buUdlngs  that  have  been  hit. 
reportedly  In  the  Dec.  13  attack,  waa  one 
housing  the  Canadian  mission  to  the  Inter- 
national Control  Comml*«loB. 

One  Canadian  took  some  meUl  fragments, 
put  them  In  a  boa  and  sent  It  oB  to  friends 
In  Saigon  with  a  note  saying.  "Look  here. 
chape,  this  Is  getting  to  be  a  Uttle  bit  much! 

■I  don't  know  how  well  they  apptecUted 
hla  sense  of  humor  down  In  Saigon."  an- 
other Canadian  said. 

A  Western  diplomat  said  It  waa  only  luck 
that  prevented  serious  caaualtlee  and  dam- 
age on  Dec.  13  st  the  Chinese,  Poliah.  Ru- 
manian and  Russian  embaaaleo.  which  form 
a  Quadrangle.  „  .^       ,j 

Diplomats  from  both  East  and  We*t  said 
that  In  the  attack,  a  rocket  from  a  United 
States  plane  hit  a  tree  Ju*t  ouulde  the  Ru- 
manian Emhasay.  The  rocket  engine  ludged 
there.  A  red-hot  chunk  of  metal  waa  said 
to  have  blasted  through  an  open  window  Into 
Rumanian  military  attaches  olBce.  

The  blast  U  reported  to  have  knocked 
Rumanians  in  a  shelter  In  their  garden  to 
the  Boor.  Pieces  of  the  rocket  shattered  a 
corner  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  and  knocked 
many  tllea  ftcsn  the  roof. 

Many  of  the  charges  snd  oounterchargee 
of  the  air  war  remain  unresolved  as  this  cor- 
respondent's fortrUght  In  Hanoi  draws  to  a 

Efforta  to  prolong  th*  stay  have  been 
genUy  discouraged.  The  original  plan  wa* 
a  one-week  visit.  This  was  doubled  at  thU 
correspondent's  request. 

One  thing  seem*  certain:  this  may  have 
been  the  flrst  visit  of  an  American  corre- 
spondent to  vrartlme  Hanoi,  but  It  ta  not 
likely  to  be  the  last. 


Far  a  Safer  SaciitT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


,         aw  TOStK 
IN  THE  HOOal  or  RKPBE3EMTATIVKS 

TuetOav,  Jafuuay  !•.  '»«7 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  partJciilar  Interest  this  evening  to 


the  great  sUte  of  the  Union  a<ldress  <le- 
Uvered  by  President  Johnson.  ^^ 

One  of  the  recommendations  the  Pres- 
ident will  send  us  will  caU  for  strict  eon- 
troU  on  the  sale  of  flreanns.  I  have  ad- 
vocated this  for  many  years  and  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
purpose — legislation  which  I  expect  to 
reintroduce  In  this  90th  Congress. 

An  exceUent  argument  for  the  control 
of  firearms  was  made  In  the  following 
editorial  from  the  November  18,  1»««. 
ediaon  of  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune.  I  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

Foa  *  Sarka  Bocnrrr 
There  are  spectacular  lunacies  of  mulOplo 
murder  In  Chicago.  New  Haven.  Austin  and 
Meaa.  They  overshadow  liullvldual  tragedies 
that  In  their  way  are  even  more  appalling 
because  they  are  so  commonplace  s*  to  at- 
tract only  local  attention,  so  routine  s»  to 
be  relegated  to  Inside  pages. 

There  waa.  for  Instance,  the  15-year-old 
New  Jersey  boy  who  had  previously  been  in 
trouble  for  Bring  a  BB  gun  at  passrraby. 
Like  an  addict  proceeding  from  marijuana 
to  heroin,  he  nert  acquired  a  .M -caliber  rtae 
from  a  mall-order  place  In  California. 

He  used  It  one  night  recently.  poUce  said, 
snd  a  17-year-old  high  school  foothaU  star 
was  crlUcaUy  wounded  while  walking  with 
a  girl  in  a  wooded  area  of  the  Bergen  County 
community  of  woodcUfl  Lake. 

A  bullet  nicked  the  victim's  spinal  cord, 
perhaps  paralydng  him  permanently.^ 

The  town's  poUce  chief  called  the  shoot- 
ing "senseleas. "  saying  "th*  suspect  didn't 
even  know  the  boy  he  shot  or  the  girl. 

By  that  •ooount.  In  other  word*.  It  was 
strictly  Imperaonal.  One  random  nctj" 
would  have  don*  aa  well  a*  ai»th*r.  The 
mam  tiling,  one  Infers,  was  tlie  Impulse  to 
shoot  somebody — anybody. 

PoUUcal  reality  suggests  that  both  the 
Johnson  sdmlnlitraUon  and  the  enlarged  Be- 
pubUcan  minority  In  Oongree*  wlU  be  re- 
cepUve  at  the  next  eeaslon  to  domestic  legls- 
laUon  snth  modeet  price  tag*. 

Here's  a  suggestion  for  one  vital  piece  of 
leglslsUon  that  would  be  virtually  ooat-free: 
a  meaningful  federal  law  to  regulate  the  »ale 
and  shipment  of  flrearma. 

The  Buggeatton  Is  not  new  Nor  U  the  re- 
flexive oppoeltlon— the  tlr««>me  recital  by 
the  National  Rifle  Assn.  concerning  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  bear  arms,  the  auegeo 
persecution  of  the  sportsman  and  the  fatuous 
iLertlon  that  people,  not  guns,  kill  other 
people.  And.  oh  ye*,  the  "practical  argu- 
ment that  a  determined  killer  srlll  And  a 
weapon,  laws  or  no  laws. 

We  submit  that  tlte  American  public  haa 
listened  to  enough  of  that  rtrt. 

The  oonatttuUonal  right  to  bear  arms  re- 
Ute*  to  a  militia.  It  wa*  not  m*ant  to 
foaler  crime— or  th*  organliaUon  of  lethal 
aame*  like  the  Mlnut«aien. 

It  la  true   that  people  shoot   people,  but 
equally  true  that  they  need  gun*  to  do  it.    , 
nnally.  It  U  probably  true  that  homicidal 
type*  will  always  manage  to  find  the  weap- 
on* they  want.  Including  guna. 

But  that  doe*  not  dlapel  the  obllgauon  of 
govenmient  to  make  It  a*  dimcult  aa  poa«lble 
for  the  immature,  the  deranged  and  the 
criminal  to  get  their  hands  on  flrearma— 
which  are  unique  among  hand  weapons  In 
having  no  other  function  than  to  Ore  bul- 
let* at  something  or  someone. 

President  Johnson  has  made  Impreaslve 
advances  under  the  banner  of  a  Great  Society 
By  articulating,  and  lmpre*slng  on  Congress, 
the  naUonal  nec«*«lty  tor  checking  the  wlUy- 
nllly  Bow  of  guns  and  ammunlUoo.  he  can 
help  mea»urably  to  mak*  thi*  also  a  safer 
society. 


January  11,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RTAM 

or   irvw   TOUE 
IN  THB  HODa£  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  January  20,  19$7 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want 

to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  U  part  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports filed  from  North  Vietnam  with  the 
New  York  Times  by  Harrison  E.  Salis- 
bury. This  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  9.  1967: 
[Prom  the  New  York  TlmM.  Jut.  9,  1967) 

Cathouc  CmAKfTT   Am   Vorrmo  Hanoi 
<By  Hamion  K.  Salisbury) 

H*NO«.  Noam  Vdctwam,  January  T. — Msgr. 
G»org  HUaaler.  SAcretary  g«neral  of  »  West 
G«rman  Bonun  Catholic  welfare  organlza- 
Uoa,  bae  arrived  In  Hanoi — the  first  foretgn 
Catholic  functionary  to  vlalt  North  Vietnam 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Oommunlst 
regime. 

Monslsnor  HUasIer'i  mission  is  one  of  re- 
lief. He  came  to  Hano^  with  the  Rev.  Martin 
NlemOlier,  a  Oerm.an  Erangellcal  pastor  and 
ooe-tlme  submarine  ooounaader.  who  was 
imprlsoQed  by  Ui«  Nasu.  to  hoid  Ulks  with 
North  Vietnamese  Red  Cross  and  mciUcal 
offlclaU. 

For  some  time  the  German  organization. 
part  of  Carltas  International,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  flnanclal  contrlbutlOQ  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Red  Cross,  to  the  South  Vietna- 
mese National  Liberation  Front's  Red  Cross 
organization  and  to  the  Red  Cross  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now  Monslgnor  Httssler  is  seeking  to  as- 
certain what  medical  supplies  North  Viet- 
nam  can  use — possibly  peolcUUn  and  other 
anUblotlcs,  quinine  and  surgical  instru- 
ments. 

His  visit  Is  regarded  In  other  aspects  as 
well.  It  i8  taken  as  a  symbol  ot  Pope  Paul's 
deep  Interest  In  peace  in  Vietnam  and  of  the 
Vatican's  abiding  Interest  tn  strengthening 
Ues  with  Roman  Catholics  m  the  North. 

Monslgnor  HUaaler  was  to  confer  with  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  here.  Instituting  the  flnt 
personal  contact  between  Rome  and  the 
Hanoi  churches  since  the  Communist  regime 
took  over  the  North  In  19M. 

One  ImpCB-tant  aspect  of  Monslgnor  H(is- 
sler's  visit  was  understood  to  be  a  tangible 
demonstration  that  the  VaUcao's  interest 
Is  not  concentrated  eacluslvely  on  the  church 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  Intimate  association 
of  the  soutliem  church  with  the  Diem  regime 
through  the  late  dlcUtor's  brother,  the  Moat 
Rev.  Ngo  Dlnh  Thuc.  then  ArchbUhop  of 
Hue,  was  taken  by  many  la  the  North  as  a 
sign  of  partlaanahip  In  the  North-South 
struggle. 

According  to  an  estim*le  provided  by  the 
Rev.  Ho  Thanh  Bien.  pastor  of  St.  DomlnUiue 
Church  here,  and  by  what  U  called  the 
Liaison  Committee  of  PatrloUc  Catholics,  a 
lay  organlxatton.  there  are  Just  tmder  a  mll- 
Uon  Catholics  In  the  North.  No  estimate  of 
the  number  who  went  South  m  19S4  was 
oRered.  but  the  generally  accepted  figure 
ouulde  Vietnam  Is  a  million. 

Monslgnor  HUssler  puts  membership  In 
North  Vietnam  now  at  aomethiog  over 
700.000. 

In  the  heavily  Catholic  district  of  the 
Phatdtem  area,  75  miles  south  of  Hanoi,  local 
omclsis  said  approx Innately  10.000  of  the 
region's  population  of  90.000  went  south. 
The  officials  attributed  the  exodus  to  an 
Intensive  campaign  by  representaUves  of  the 
Diem  regime,  who  said  that  under  the  Com- 
munists the  church  would  be  suppressed. 


The  local  authorities  In  tha  Phatdion  area 
rr^a^inf^tn  that  they  sUli  havc  B2  churchss 
functioning  for  a  populatloo  that  Is  again 
atxjut  80,000. 

Pathsr  Blen  said  that  alx  of  the  North's  10 
Bishops  went  south,  and  with  them  all  10 
seminaries  operating  In  the  North.  He  esti- 
mated that  two-thirds  of  the  North's  priests 
alao  went  south. 

He  said,  and  Monslgnor  HUssler  confirmed, 
that  since  lfi&5  the  Vatican  had  confirmed  sU 
new  bishops  and  that  all  ^0  dioceses  now  bad 
bishops.  Father  Blen  also  said  that  the  10 
seminaries  had  reopened  and  that  about  100 
priests  were  In  training.  He  said  the  Most 
Rev.  Trlnh  Nhu  Khue,  named  Archbishop 
of  Hanoi  In  1962.  was  the  principal  church 
functionary  In  North  Vietnam. 

Both  Father  Blen  and  officials  of  the  Pa- 
triotic Catholics  said  that  they  were  in  mall 
communication  with  Rome,  that  the  Pope's 
edlcU  and  other  materials  were  being  re- 
ceived and  that  they  sen»back  acknowledge- 
ments. 

Asked  why  there  had  been  no  personal 
contact,  they  Inalsted  that  this  was  not  due 
to  Government  Interference  but  "that  such 
conucts  "depend  on  the  situation."  which 
they  described  as  being  complicated,  at  least 
in  part  because  of  the  war. 

They  estimated  that  300  to  400  priests 
were  serving  churches  In  the  North.  Hanoi 
has  12  churches,  with  10  priests  and  possibly 
20.000  worshippers,  they  aald.  explaining 
that  Hanoi  bad  never  been  as  strongly 
Catholic  as  the  countryside. 

There  are  no  schools  of  general  education 
run  by  the  Catholics,  but  children  are  given 
Instruction  at  church,  particularly  during 
the  two  regular  vacation  periods  each  year, 
the  churchmen  said. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  nuns  and 
many  convents  operating,  the  churchmen 
said,  but  they  conceded  that  many  nuns  bad 
gone  south. 

They  said  the  official  position  was  one  of 
noninterference  in  religious  matters.  Ac- 
cording to  these  spokesmen,  the-Oovertunent 
provided  considerable  funds  for  rebuilding 
churches  after  partition. 

Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic colony  attend  mass  in  Hanoi  churches 
but  have  had  little  contact  with  the  priests. 
One  Frenchwoman  goes  to  a  Hanoi  priest  for 
confession.  Another  Catholic,  a  dlplomst, 
does  not.  feeling  that  It  might  be  embarrass- 
ing for  the  priest. 

There  are  constant  references  in  conversa- 
tions with  both  laymen  and  priest*  to  the 
exodus  of  Catholics  in  I9M.  and  It  Is  evident 
that  deep  and  bitter  wounds  have  been  left. 

Regarding  the  Vatican's  efforts  for  peace  in 
Vietnam,  neither  priests  nor  clergy  offered 
any  more  specific  comment  than  that  the 
church  fully  supported  North  Vietnam's 
peace  proposals. 

It  was  said  that  many  churches  bad  been 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  tTnlted  States 
bombing  and  that  two  priests  had  been 
killed. 


SaperaoBK  Traasport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10. 1967 

t  Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Yorlc  Times  of  January  2  commented 
editorially  on  the  present  program  of 
construction  of  'a  supersonic  transport 
plane,  and  I  wish  to  place  that  edltoilal 
in  the  Rscoao  today. 

The  Times  has  presented   forcefully 
many  of  the  arguments  In  support  of  a 


new  look  at  this  program.  These  argu- 
ments also  lend  support  to  my  bill,  R.R. 
12,  which  would  provide  for  private  fi- 
nancing of  the  8ST  project.  I  am  in- 
cluding with  my  remarks  my  letter  to 
Mr.  John  B.  Cakes,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Times,  in  which  I  call  his  atten- 
tion to  H.R.  12  and  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  similarities  between  my  pro- 
posal and  the  editorial  comments  in  his 
newspaper. 

I  hope  that  H.R.  12  will  receive  early 
and  serious  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follows: 
Houss  or  RKpaxsarraTtna, 
Wnahinffton.  D.C.,  Janucry  li,  t9t7. 
Mr.  John  B.  Oaius. 
BAitonal  Page  Editor. 
The  New  York  Timet. 
Sew  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Mb.  Oakcs:  I  am  delighted  to  note 
the  poaltion  the  Times  has  taken  as  exfweseed 
In  the  editorial,  "Paying  for  the  SST",  Jan- 
uary 2,  1967. 

Many  of  the  principles  you  enunciate  are 
coatalned  In  a  bill  I  introduced  la  the  seth 
Congress  and  in  H^.  la.  which  I  introduoad 
on  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress. 

I  am  sending  under  separate  cover  a  copy 
of  HJR  12.  together  with  a  copy  of  my  re- 
marks when  HJt.  13.  was  Introduced. 

I  welcome  any  construcQve  criticism  the 
Times'  stall  members  may  wish  to  offer  to 
Improve  H.R.  12.  A  great  deal  of  rosaarcb 
and  effort  has  been  expended  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  HSL  12,  but  I  always  take  the  poal- 
Uon  that  It  may  be  possible  to  Improve  any 
projected  plan  or  program. 

I  hearUly  agree  that  open  debate  In  the 
Congress  on  the  SST  costs  and  wn^p^ng  ia 
sorely  needed,  and  long  overdue.  To  this 
end,  I  recenUy  urged  the  President  to  Join 
with  me  In  requesting  early  hearlnas  on 
HJEl.  12. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Times  will  conUnne  to 
lend  strong  support  toward  aohlevemcnt  ot 
the  objectives  we  mutually  support  In  the 
SST  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PaaifK  T.  Bow. 
JIf  ember  of  Conprexs. 

I  Prom   the  New  Tork  Tlmea.  Jan.  2,   19«7| 
pA-mfo  roa  tbi  SST 

As  winner  In  the  competition  for  design 
of  a  supersonic  passenger  plane.  Boeing  will 
acquire  a  Government-endowed  monopoly 
on  sales  of  an  American  SST  designed  to 
carry  300  passengers  at  upward  of  1700  mile* 
an  hour. 

nntU  recenUy  the  race  to  build  s«  SST 
had  not  aroused  much  attention,  perhaps 
becauae  the  whole  Idea  of  flying  two  or  three 
times  the  speed  of  sound  seemed  a  little  too 
far  out  to  be  taken  serlotuly.  Now,  the  SST 
Is  ooming — and  It  ahould  come.  But  so  Im- 
portant and  expensive  a  project  must  be 
accompanied  by  much  fuller  and  more  open 
debate  over  Ita  coats  and  consequences. 

The  key  Issues  to  be  explored  are  not  tech- 
nological. The  aerospace  Industry  Is  confi- 
dent It  can  solve  the  complex  and  intricate 
problems  Involvtd  In  transporting  humsn 
beings  from  New  Tork  to  Tokyo  in  less  time 
than  It  now  takes  to  travel  by  subsonic  Jet 
from  New  Tork  to  Los  Angeles.  Given  the 
Industry's  psst  record  of  accomplishment, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  ability  to 
overcome  potential  stumbling  blocks,  includ- 
ing the  perplexing  problem  of  sonic  boom. 

But  development  of  the  SST  does  raise 
serious  financial  and  ethical  questions: 
Should  the  nation's  taxpayers  pay  almost  all 
the  development  costs  for  the  SST  without 
knowing  Just  wiiat  the  final  bill  will  be?  If 
no  single  compsny  has  the  flrianclal  and 
technological  resources  to'  btUid  the  SST 
without  Government  help,  should  the  Oor- 
ernment's  competition   (9  end   competition 
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S^,S^tlon-both  from  U>«r«"*: 

S  ai'elopnM""  of  m  American  =^>^«^'»' 
~^<^  ^^Mdtlal  U>»t  Federal  «ip«ndlture« 
S?lf  .^SZT"  "du^l  or  po.tpon«J  -hen 
S.  M^««»«»  "X  Vietnam  call  lot  utmoet 

lUflLnclng  TBe  toduitry  may  be  rtS**  "» 
'.^^^t  U..  CO.-  of  •■"•'op?"' " 
iTbuirthat  no  company  can  afford  to  ul. 
Se  rS  on  lu  own.  It  JwlnU  out  that^e 
S^lSng  of  botn  Britain  andPranc.  ha.  been 
^Sri  to  launch  tte  concord.     B"''"^' 

S>bin«l  «Iort.  of  '«""?"'-"?  ^'eh 
Urcraft  lndu.trl««  are  needed  for  th«  ""^^ 
^^^biaou.  project,  the  A°J"'«^,^ 
ml«ht  be  more  wifely  and  Kiundly  develop^ 
frft  commanded  the  combln^l  re»ur<«^ 
the     Mtire     AmerlcMl     Induatry     and     the 

°*;S^r^'obvlou.  adyant.,-  In  U«l»try- 
,,™loop«auon.  It  «:;ii^P'^Seh 
.pread.  rather  tl>an  a  narrowing,  of  tech 
!Son  It  would  mean  1«m  oo.t-and  leea 
^S^u>  ta.paye«.  And  It  would  r«DO.e 
Sf  t^rSJit  Oo.emm»t  Pa^f^^P*""" 
might  eyentuaUT  lead  to  Ooyemment  con- 

*^  IM4   when  the  StfT  wa.  ftUl  laigelj  In 

^.ur.  would  be  preferable  to  a  competlOon 
,h.t  would  glr.  one  firm  a  «'f;'"«'^^r^ 
nopoly  with  Waahlngton  a.  1«  «''-^ 
^Lnot«.«lent-p«^ner.  We  .t  11  con- 
SSer  a  joint  yenture  the  b«.t  way  to  pro- 
duce Uie  SOT  at  the  moat  economical  coat. 
7^  ^.  (irat  generauon  of  S^"™^ 
otanned  and  a  Kcond  generation  being 
Enidl«>.  queatlon.  of  coet  and  technology  can 
DO  longer  be  awept  under  the  rug. 

■raTpoealblUty  that  SST  may  not  be  able 
to^^titTat  a  Jront.  ^  one  expert  Involved 
in  the  negotiation,  tor  It.  deipelopment  pre- 
dlct«l  the  other  day.  maXe.  l"-^"»'  " 
out  a  limit  on  Ooyemment.  rUk  with  the 
Uipayer-.  money.  If  the  Treaeury  la  to  ad- 
yance  moet  of  Boeing',  development  coat., 
which  «em.  to  be  the  AdmlnUtratlon  .  plan 
there  mu.t  be  Iron-clad  guarantee,  that  It 
wUl  be  rVDald. 

It  would  be  preferable  If  the  «>""  aero- 
nue  Indurtry  partlelpated.  along  with  tne 
S^^r^X^uTSr  big  and  n«ulatl« 
project.  By  MtUng  up  a  new  corporaOon 
SiTthe  Une.  of  Oom«t.  tb.  B8T  would 
hay.  more  chance  of  being  a  tacatm  while 
.tr«ngthenlng  the  Indurtry  without  undue 
rUlt  to  the  tarpayer. 

What  la  at  nalte  1.  not  the  commitment  to 
proceed  with  B8T.  That  declalon  ha.  been 
b»de  and  cannot— and  Ujould  not— be  re- 
T^ned  But  If  the  SST  1.  to  be  »und  eco- 
nomlcaUy  u  well  a.  technologicaUy,  the  Ad- 
QiUUtratlon  and  the  Induatry  muM  be  le» 
MCrMlTe  and  indefinite  about  CO.U  and 
how  ttey  are  to  be  (Inanood.  An  open  de- 
bate la  needed  on  how  to  get  the  moet  for 
the  taxpayera'  money. 


ference.  In  respoiue  to  <PiMUon»^out 
Uie  future  of  the  Ameriaun  »W  vngnm 
In  the  light  of  India's  current  {amine. 

I  include  herewith  a  letter  whWi  I  h»« 
since  received,  which  I  believe  to  be  ot 

•""""^  BA/S..    WXA.    K-b.,1., 

New  Delhi  6:  30  11.  ISM. 
Toot  KwmiaKCT.  Thl.  U  a  «JuM  oC  waim 
welcome,  admlrauon  and  graUtude  for  mat- 
ing the  mo«  rtgnincant  ot«er»aUoo  of  the 
ceilury.  reported  on  p.  6  of  the  Time,  of 
India,  Bombay,  dated  pnday,  the  asth: 

■Howeyer,  he  »ld,  the  American  people 
were  convinced  that  no  aid  programme  at 
the  moment  wa.  more  Important  than  the 
programme  here  in  India.  ThU  wa.  not  Juat 
becauM  It  wa.  the  largMt  progrMmne,  which 
It  wa.,  but  becauM  the  .takea  were  M  high. 

That  1.  MOM,  common  »«m«.  good  mum 
TOCh  u  not  every  poUtldan  In  th«  old  world 
or  even  the  new  U  alway.  capable  of.  I 
Mlute  you  I 

I  take  my  hat  oB  to  you  a  mlUlon  time, 
for  doing  Mmethlng  Mo.t  leglalator.  In  my 
country  are  toclu^  to  do-U.ulng  RO-U"?- 
nalrt.  more  than  once  to  a.  many  a.  10,000 
consUtuenU  to  feel  the  pubUc  pulM. 

PoUUdan.  m  my  country  are  oonUnt  to 
feel  the  pubUc  pune.  not  pulMl  That  1. 
the  tragedy.  They  are  a.  cloM  to  pubUc 
opinion  a.  the  earth  u  to  the  nin. 

Te.  the  .take,  are  hl«h,  a.  you  Mid. 
■very  Indian  ihould  be  made  to  lean  more 
and  more  on  democracy  and  private  enter- 

priee.  

What  would  I  do  to  promote  that  If  I  were 
Prertdent  JohnKMJ.  Mr  Bu.k  or  Mr.  Bowle.7 
1  would  devote  the  American  rupee  fund,  m 
India  in  their  entirety  to  a  .wllt  .pread  M 
the  angUah  language  and  through  It  a  knowl- 
edge of  American  democratic  value,  and 
farming  method..  But  America',  greateat 
fwm  1.  the  OongreM  which  nourlahe.  and 
.uitaln.  the  democraUc  grovrth  all  over  tbe 
world,  though  the  farming  I  have  In  mind 
U  actually  food  farming. 

Some  American  model  farm.  In  thl.  coun- 
try—cattle, poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable.— 
M  providing  flrtthand  demonatraOon  of  her 
modem  method.,  would  be  a  great  help. 

T».  Your  Kicellency.  we  muat  do  Kjme- 
thlng  concrete  to  make  India  lean  more  and 
more  on  the  aide  of  the  great  democradea. 
Perhap..  Canada.  Britain  and  AuatraUa,  too, 
have  a  .take  in  thU.  In  otBW  word.,  aU  the 
BngUab-.peaklng  or  iaigll.h-«.li«»  democ- 
racies. 

May  X  beg  you,  Unplore  you  to  Mnd  a  copy 
.of  thl.  letter  to  every  American  OongreMman 
indHnlor  mwnber  of  the  A*nlnl.tr.Uon? 
Pray,  dol  •> 

Tour,  very  .Incereiy,  ^ 

C.  Bu^ax. 


Tribate  to  N.  Umti  WAnw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


Utter  Fraa  ladia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  H.W  Toax 
W  THt  HOnSI  OP  RKPRBSDn-ATIVIS 

Tueaday.  January  10.  tW7 
Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Spe^er,  U«t 
November  I  made  a  brief  vtalt  to  toe 
dty  of  Bombay  In  India.  On  November 
3S  the  Tlmea  of  India  printed  a  report  ol 
gUtementi  I  had  made  at  a  prw*  eon- 


m  THB  HOnSB  OP  BSPBMWTATIVBS 
Tuetday,  January  10, 1947 

Mr  IWOLFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  pausing  away  on 
Friday  December  30.  19««.  of  one  of  my 
district's  moot  distinguished  citizens  an« 
publishers,  N.  Edward  Dtsbtow  1  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  relatives,  and  I  Include  In  my  re- 
marks the  editorial  of  his  paper,  the 
Oyster  Bay  Guardian,  which  tells  more 
eloquently  than  I  ot  how  he  will  be 
missed: 


K  BnruD  DisMow,  ■bito*  axn  Pnauma. 
DIM  DKXMsn  so— Vnx.™  MotrnKS  lea. 
or  rmiMxo—SiMncm  Am  Bxld  Tnaan«, 
ItMMoxui.  MiM  To  Ba  Sam  Sukdat  at  St. 
Doimnc'. 

N  Edward  DUbrow,  editor  and  publlaher  of 
the  'oy»ter  Bay  Guardian  for  almct  twenty- 
one  year.  dl«l  In  the  eaily  morning  hour. 
December  30tb  at  hi.  hom.  at  18  School 
HouM  U«ne.  Syoawt.  He  wa.  «l  year.  old. 
A  tew  hour,  before,  he  had  put  hU  final  iMUe 
of  the  Oyster  Bay  Ouardlan  "to  bed." 

8ervlc«i.  held  Tueeday  at  the  Beney  Pu- 
neral  Home.  SyoMet  and  conducted  by  ti* 
Rev  Paul  Bowie,  of  St.  Paul'.  UethodUt 
Church  were  attended  by  Kore.  of  friend., 
many  of  them  prominent  In  the  lite  of  the 
vllUge  and  the  town.  Nearly  100  Ma«jn. 
attended  MMonlc  aervlco.  the  night  before. 
On  Sunday  at  10:S0  A.  M.  a  manorial  maaa 
wUl  be  Mid  tor  Mr.  Dlrtirow  at  St.  Dominic. 
Church.  Burial  wa.  In  Memorial  Cemetery. 
Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

A  Ute-long  realdent  of  the  Oyater  Bay 
area,  and  a  graduate  of  Oy««r  Bay  High 
School,  he  began  to  work  on  the  weeUy 
nevrapaper  which  had  been  founded  In  1899 
by  hU  grandfather.  NelK)n  H.  DUbrow,  and 
hla  uncle.  Lealle  C.  DUbit>w.  when  he  wa. 
only  IB  year.  old.  The  day  after  ChrtatrnM 
he  .tarted  hU  4«th  year  on  the  ouardlan. 

Ed  DUbrow  looked  out  on  the  world  over 
the  top  of  hU  prinMr-.  .pec  from  "the 
rtone"  by  the  big,  grlmey  window  In  front  of 
the  print  Uiop  on  Wert  Main  Street.  And 
thOM  penetrating  haiel  eye.  mlMed  very 
Uttle  of  the  pa»lng  parade. 

KNIW    EVkETOHl 

He  knew  everyone  In  town,  and  very  neariy 
everyone  In  the  nirtoundlng  vlUagea.  Be 
rarely  torgot  a  name,  or  a  face.  Be  knew 
the  genealogy  of  every  old  family  In  the 
village,  and  he  knew  more  about  the  new 
famine,  than  mort  of  them  reallMd.  He 
loved  to  talk,  and  he  wa.  a  good  talker.  In 
a  unique  way.  be  made  Oyiter  Bay  come  alive 
to  thoee  newcomera  who  tound  their  way 
Inalde  the  Ouardlan'.  door. 

HI.  memory  rtretched  back  Into  the  mem- 
ory ot  hla  forebearer.,  and  far  beyond  hi. 
.Ixty-one  year..  He  believed  In  Ood,  the 
Conitltutlon  of  the  United  State.,  free  en- 
terprlM.  thrift,  hard  work.  MaK>nry  and  the 
Republican  party.  He  knew  what  he  thought 
wa.  right  and  what  he  thought  wa.  wrong, 
and  he  could  tell  you  which  wa.  which  m 
no  uncertain  terms. 

KACna  FBUcraa 
He  wa.  a  maater  printer.  He  wa.  fond  ot 
pointing  out  that  even  the  mdlmenu  of  the 
pclnung  bu.lne»  could  not  be  learned  In 
m.  than  aeven  year..  He  wa.  a  maater 
printer,  and  he  came  from  a  family  of  prtnt- 
Sa.  HI.  grmndtatber.  NelMn.  entered  the 
printing  buelnM.  on  the  Prattavllle  (N.Y.I 
Nevr.,  from  there  went  to  work  foe  J.  B.  Lyon, 
the  .tate  printer  at  Albany.  Uter  Joined  the 
Northport  Joumal  In  Northport,  long  lalaod 
PlnaUyTon  February  10,  18M,  the  Mm.  year 
that  NaMau  became  a  county,  he  and  hi.  ton 
LMUe  rounded  the  Oyster  Bay  Ouardlan_^  A 
atrong-mlnded  and  Intrepid  editor  |Ed  DU- 
brow Mid  he  had  Inherited  hi.  dlipoalUonl 
he  delighted  In  uncovering  dl.hone.t  polltl- 
clan.-  wa.  once  .hot  at  through  the  Ouardlan 
window  an  Incident  he  Uter  reported  In  the 
pages  of  hi.  pubUcatlon  with  great  relUb. 

aiO    HBAVT 

Ed  DUbrow  vra.  a  Bnall  man  (he  wore  a 
tfae  6  dioe)  vrith  a  Wg  heart  and  a  particular 
weakneea  for  nnall  glrU.  He  had  leM  um 
for  appearance,  than  he  had  for  hi.  ".tore 
teeth/'  which  he  relegated  to  a  riielf  In  hi. 
cloeet  He  tried  with  utter  honesty  to  guide 
hi.  publication  through  the  annal.  ot  Oy.ter 
Bay  hUtory  with  an  ImparUal  attention  w 
the  truth  a.  beat  he  could  determine  that 
truth  He  beUeved  facu  tfiould  speak  tor 
tbenuelve.,  and  he  bad  no  pauence  irtth 
edltorlalutnc. 


January  11,  1967 
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Ed  DUbrow  wms  proud  to  be  »  member  of 
MaUnecock  Lodge.  No.  MM,  F.  ft  AJf.,  and  a 

charter  member  of  Hook  &nd  LAdder  Co.  No. 
1.  Syosset  FLre  Department,  and  the  Syosset 
Votunteen  aad  Exempt  Plremea's  Aisocla- 
tion. 

He  U  aurTlved  bf  hU  wife,  ttae  former 
Mary  Allison;  two  daucfatera.  AlUaon  D. 
SpeDcer  of  Kinga  Park.  azMl  ftCarpLret  D.  L^y- 
ton  oI  Syosaet;  Are  grandcblldreD.  Kathleen. 
Suian  and  Nancy  Spencer,  and  AlUaon  and 
Martuet  Layton;  t^uve  brothers,  Oeorge  of 
Sag  Harbor,  Richard  of  Syoaaet.  and  Stephen 
of  Oyater  Bay;  and  two  aiaters,  Mrs.  Sally 
WUaon  of  PennaytTanUs  and  Mra.  Molly 
Kealey  of  Hew  York  Ctty. 


B.  M.  "Mac"  Mreri,  Jr.,  Retwul  Direc- 
tor, MS,  PMt  Ofice  Depwtvat,  DalUc, 
Tti.  AMrcstes   Scitk   Diitrict   P««t- 


EXTEI^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  Tuua 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  January  10,  i9S7 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
white  visiting  In  my  congressional  district 
during  the  recent  adjournment  of  the 
Congress.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  all  of  the  postmasters  from 
my  district  at  which  time  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  B.  M.  layers,  director  of  the  Dallas. 
Tex.,  region,  presented  the  major  ad* 
dress. 

All  of  us  realize  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  U  faced  with  a  moet  tre- 
mendous Job  and  there  Is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  what  the  problem  is  being 
met  and  It  is  because  of  men  like  Mac 
Myers  and  the  countless  others  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  Department 
Mac  Myers'  address,  however,  seems  to 
hit  at  a  basic  issue  and  I  commend  it  to 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
The  address  foUows: 

Banqutt  Talk  at   Napua  OtsratcT  Mcctinc, 
CoLi^ca  Station.  Tea.,  >t  B.  M.  Mrcas,  Ja  , 

NOVKMBIX   5.    1»M 

I  know  that  erery  one  of  you,  Uke  each  of 
ua  In  the  region  and  thoae  in  the  Department 
in  Waahlngton.  hare  been  ooncemed  with  the 
problema  In  the  handling  of  the  exploaive 
tncreaae  In  the  volumaa  of  mail  that  we  have 
ezpertencad  for  the  past  month.  We  are  still 
experiencing  this  unprecedented  volume  but 
ronight  I  can  proudly  aay  that  we  have  it 
under  control  and  regloowide  are  maintain- 
ing a  current  Btatioi.  The  condlUon  we  enjoy 
at  thla  moment  waa  possible  only  by  the  De- 
partment quickly  recognlalng  the  tJtuatlon 
and  coming  through  with  emergency  In- 
creaaea  In  fundi  and  authorizing  the  em- 
ployment of  B9-day  tempe  at  this  time  and 
by  concerted,  dedicated  and  effective  atten- 
tion that  you  poatmaatera  gave  to  getting 
the  mall  moving.  I  have  ao  often  aaid  to  you 
how  grateful  I  am  and  always  proud  of  the 
poatal  peraounel  in  the  Dallas  region. 

But  as  a  reault  of  thla  sudden,  unexpected 
Increaae  in  mall  votuma  and  our  inability  to 
Immediately  keep  its  delivery  aa  current  aa 
the  pubUc  is  aocuatomed  to.  we  bAve  experi- 
enced aome  unfortunaie  pubUclty  and  cri- 
tlclam  from  the  public.  X  am  conviuced  Uiat 
thoae  «'hc  aaw  fit  to  be  cz-lucaJ  were  In  tbe 
main  uninformed.  It  appears  that  too  often 
critlolam  waa  haauly  votood  and  baaed  only 
on  one  aide  of  the  story,    tt  U  In  that  vein 


that  I  would  Uke  f or  ua  to  think  for  a  few 
mlnutea  toolght.  Or.  to  aay  it  aiMther  way, 
"What  am  I — what  are  you  doing — to  ttae 
Image  of  the  postal  aervloet" 

It  haa  been  aald  that  there  la  nothing 
harder  to  pleoe  togetber  than  a  shattered 
"image."  eapeclally  If  It's  youret  And  It  could 
happen  more  eaaUy  than  falling  off  a  pedea- 
tal.  We  are  living  In  an  era  when  the  public 
seema  to  have  an  unquenchable  thLrst  for  m- 
formatlon.  particularly  informatiOD  conoern- 
Ing  the  care  and  efflcl^ncy  we  exercise  In 
spending  their  tax  dollar.  And  I  for  one 
think  that  this  la  good  because  It  leavea  lltUe 
chance  lor  InetBclent  managemant  in  Gov- 
ernment to  go  undetected  or  atay  out  of  tbe 
spotlight. 

So  that  we  can  evaluate  the  present  image 
of  the  postal  service,  what  It  should  be  and 
what  we  are  and  can  do  about  tt.  we  ob- 
viously need  to  take  Into  account  the  oon- 
diUona  imder  which  thla  Image  la  to  be  im- 
proved and  maintained.  Everywhere  we 
look  around  us  and  In  all  of  our  own  per- 
sonal activities,  we  see  among  our  acquain- 
tanoea,  ouraelves,  oiur  patrons,  an  ever 
Increasing  demand  for  perfection,  for  im- 
provement in  almost  every  phaae  of  life.  We 
demand  more  rapid,  poaltlve  tranaportatlon. 
We  demand  better  and  aafer  highways.  We 
expect  Immediate,  available  quality  mer- 
chandise and  at  a  convenient  location  for 
procurement.  We  have  become  accustomed 
to  plentifulnesB  and  to  the  ability  or  right 
of  demanding  quality  merchandise  and  im- 
mediate serrtce.  So  how  oan  we.  why  Should 
we.  expect  a  tolerant  public  tf  the  type  of 
poatal  service  we  provide  la  not  In  keeping 
with  the  need  of  the  tlmea  In  wtiich  we 
Uve? 

We  In  the  postal  service  frequently  refer 
to  the  fact  that  In  exoeaa  of  eighty  par  oent 
of  the  mall  la  bualneas  maU.  Mot  too  many 
years  ago.  It  waa  the  reverse  when  more  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  our  mall  waa  the  friendly 
exchange  of  letters  between  friends  and 
!amlliee. 

Tills  change  haa  brought  about  the  aware- 
ness of  the  need  of  the  public  of  the  time- 
liness and  certainty  of  mail  delivery.  For 
example,  the  average  collection  of  premltun 
payments  by  a  large  Insurance  company 
sometimes  runs  in  excess  of  $35,000  a  day. 
They,  therefore,  are  obviously  Hnanclally  in- 
terested In  prompt  mall  service,  tf  we  ^etay 
the  handling  of  their  mall  Juat  34  hour*  tt 
means  they  have  thousand  ot  dollais  leas 
operating  capital  or  muat  pay  Interest  oo 
operating  funda  borrowed.  A  maU  order 
concern  advertises  that  they  can  fill  orders 
within  a  stated  period  of  time.  We  fall  to 
give  reliable,  timely  service  and  they  obvi- 
ously loee  business  and  rightfully  blame  us. 

To  best  Ulustrate  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
mall  service  today  to  the  buatne&a  commu- 
nity, let  me  relate  a  oonversatlon  I  recently 
had  with  the  executive  of  one  of  the  larger 
mall  order  concerns.  This  conversation  oc- 
curred during  the  period  when  we  were 
literally  swamped  with  thla  unexpected  in- 
crease m  third  claas  and  caUlog  mall.  He 
pointed  out  Chat  over  the  years  they  had 
niade  testa  to  determine  when  they  could 
best  make  a  aampllng  of  orders  received  to 
Identify  what  merchandise  should  be  re- 
ordered or  restocked  because  of  the  demand 
by  the  public.  They  found  that  within  ten 
days  after  their  catalog  bad  been  mailed  they 
could  make  realistic  samplings  of  the  orders 
received  and  immediately  place  their  orders 
for  new  stock  or  for  printing  of  their  next 
year's  caUlog.  As  a  result  of  the  delays 
that  occurred  this  year,  they  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  their  merchandising  poUcy  for 
next  year. 

So  this  ts  the  climate — the  demaudi  of 
the  times — In  which  we  must  maintain.  Im- 
prove or  lose  the  Unage  of  the  postal  service. 

"What  am  I — what  are  you — doing  to  the 
image  of  the  postal  aervice?" 

Now  we  have  made  many  changes,  all  de- 


signed to  give  improved  posts  1  servioe  to  the 
public.  The  sectional  center  concep<t.  Zip 
Code,  airlift,  advance  buslnss  collectloa,  de- 
livery, and  on  and  on.  But  what  kind  of  a 
>ob  have  w«  done  to  create  understanding  of 
these  new  and  Improved  innovations  by  the 
patron?  Tou  hear  complalnu  by  misin- 
formed people  tha<  sectional  centers  were 
conceived  to  bring  about  gradual  discon- 
tinuance of  trains.  Tou  hear  and  read  that 
there  is  no  direct  mail  service  between  two 
given  cities  possibly  twelve  miles  apart  and 
that  mail  la  being  routed  in  a  circuitous  route 
ninety  mllea  distanct  merely  to  get  it  twelve 
mllee  sway.  How  well  have  we.expuioed  to 
the  public  that  It  may  be  true  that  mall  from 
point  "A"  to  point  "C"  ia  being  routed  In  a 
round-about  way  but  that  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical snd  better  servioe  than  they  previ- 
ously had?  Is  it  of  any  concern  to  you  when 
you  place  a  long  distance  telephone  call  that 
It  la  often  routed  clear  around  the  country 
to  get  to  some  nearby  cltyt  What  difference 
does  It  make  if  it  Is  sure  and  economical  aerv. 
ice?  The  public  would  accept  this  same  thing 
about  Indirect  mall  routing  If  they  under- 
stood. How  weU  have  we  done  ia  creating 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  on 
the  use  of  the  Zip  code?  Or  do  too  many  of 
them  still  think  that  we  are  requesting  Zip 
codes  Just  to  save  us  work? 

Recently.  In  the  analysis  of  mail  aervice 
for  a  city  not  too  distant  from  where  we  are 
tonight,  tt  was  diacloecd  that  we  were  etlll 
making  a  mld-aftcmoon  dispatch  by  star 
route  at  a  coat  of  some  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  study  proved  conclusively 
t^at  when  the  mall  from  that  center  arrived 
at  the  aectJonal  center  it  stayed  there  until 
early  morning  dispatches  on  outgoing  star 
routes.  There  was  a  late  afternoon  dispatch 
from  that  same  city  that  arrived  at  the  sec- 
tional center  several  hours  before  the  out- 
bound mall  ruzia  commenced.  It  waa  ele- 
mentary that  we  would  decide  to  eliminate 
the  mid-afternoon  trip  and  aave  three 
tbouaaod  dollars  a  year  when  it  was  ac- 
compilablng  nothing.  Can  you  Imagine 
what  the  headlines  of  the  local  paper  said? 
They  stated  "Mall  Service  Cut  In  Half."  The 
postmaster  was  quoted  several  times.  He 
later  stated  that  be  was  misquoted  and  I  do 
not  queatlon  hla  word.  But  I  do  wonder 
this:  If  we  had  the  right  image  and  If  there 
had  been  mutual  respect  between  the  post- 
master and  the  publisher,  and  If  the  post- 
master had  explnlDed  at  the  time  the  service 
was  being  readjusted  that  it  waa  a  good, 
economical  move  with  no  detriment  what- 
ever to  the  mall  service  from  hla  dCy, 
wether  those  headlines  would  have  ap- 
peared. 

And  as  we  consider  our  Image  as  managers, 
what  attitude  do  we  demonstrate  to  our  esa- 
ployeas  and  to  the  patron  in  support  of  ad- 
ministration and  postal  service  policies?  Do 
we  have  an  attitude  of  respect  for  authority? 
How  does  the  employee  have  any  way  of 
knowing  which  regulation  or  law  to  observe 
and  which  one  to  ignore  when  be  seea  or 
hears  dally  disregard  by  the  postmaster  ot 
regulations.  poUcy  or  instructions  from 
higher  authority?  In  that  same  vein,  aimoet 
every  newscast  contains  a  new  story  of  some 
Instance  showing  a  growing  and  vldesjRead 
disrespect  snd  contempt  for  law  and  order. 
It  Is  easy  to  blame  aomeone  else  or  say  *Tm 
glad  that's  not  happening  in  my  city."  but 
do  we  have  the  right  to  blame  others  and  we 
ceruinly  can't  l>e  sure  that  won't  happen  m 
ovir  neighborhood.  Haven't  you  and  I.  l^y 
selective  disrespect  of  law.  created  either  this 
confusion  or  this  lack  of  understanding 
among  the  young  people?  How  many  taws 
did  you  break  today?  Do  you  stop  at  stop 
signs  because  It's  law  or  only  when  you  think 
a  policeman  may  be  around  the  corner? 
How  often  do  you  exceed  the  speed  limit,  one 
eye  on  the  road  and  one  eye  watching  for 
radar?  It  Is  fatrly  obvlouf  that  those  with 
whom  we  asBoclste  have  no  way  ot  kmnrtng 
when  we  should  and  when  we  abouldnt  re- 
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qwct  uw  mnd  ortto  or  hlghar  »utl>orlt7-  »ow 
JftM  do  w.  dl»cu»  ID  th.  pre«m«  o*  o« 
MDploTses.  our  elilKlren.  our  gr«ndcJllllli«>. 

mMB0<b  of  tnAing  Inconn  ««'     .  ^  , _,„ 

Mr  P»r«nt  or  Or»n<lpM«nt,  whlcB  l»w  ao 
I  bremk  t«l»y?  I«  uxln  my  <UJ  to  oooimK 
muroer  or  U  It  tomorrow  tlwt  I  commit  M- 
■ault  and  robto€ry? 

Mr  PoitmMUr,  U  tiil«  tbe  <1»T  that  I  c»n 
dMtioT  lh»t  totter  or  U  It  my  <J»T  to  loiter 
'  r  faldty  my  ame  oMI  Wli«t  UW  oo  I 
tjnalc  today?  _        ,  _,,_ 

•nwr*  U  one  out  'or  «ur«.  Tour  I»muy, 
our  »cqualDt»nc«».  your  employee*  »na 
portal  tiaocMet  do  hare  an  Image  oj  you. 
Bow  lOOd  U  It?  11  we  loatlU  In  our  em- 
ploy«e«  an  attitude  ol  dedlcaUon.  reepect  lor 
Kw  and  poataJ  regulaaone,  a  reepect  for  law 
and  ordar.  It  mual  b«  by  demonetraUon  oon- 
etanUy  on  our  part. 

Many  of  you  ba»e  beard  me  comment  tnal 
one*  you  became  poatmaater,  that  once  I 
bwcame  a  re«lonal  oOcial,  that  ea  long  aa  we 
bold  our  Jobe  we  oooetanUy  wear  tb*  cloak 
of  tbe  offloe  There  la  no  way  that  at  the 
cloa*  of  offlce  houre  w*  can  bang  our  official 
cloak  In  the  cl<»et  and  proceed  unUl  tomor- 
row morning  aa  Mr.  Plain  John  Doe  Cltlaen. 
Wherever  we  go.  wherever  we  are  around 
anyone  who  knows  how  we  make  our  liveli- 
hood, we  wear  the  cloak  of  our  office.  What 
are  we  doing  aftar  office  hours  to  creat*  the 
propar  image  of  the  poaiuon  we  bold,  ot  the 
■errtc*  we  repreaent.  and  ot  our  dtlaenahlp 
Wa  en  prtrUaged  to  be  In  the  greateat  of  all 
nubllo  aerrlcea.  for  not  only  do  we  make  a 
UTaUbood  where  every  Ood  given  talent  can 
ba  mart  dally  for  the  betterment  of  our  fel- 
lowman.  botb  by  »ooO  poatal  aarylea  and  by 
tth*  Imaige  w«  ereata. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 


Dl  TH»  HOUSE  or  RaPBESEMTArivti 

Wednesday,  Jamtam  11, 1917 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Harrison  E. 
Sallabury,  the  PuUtser  Prtee-wlnnlng  M- 
aistant  TTHi"ag'"i;  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  recently  reported  from 
HanoL  h»B  begun  a  series  of  articles 
summing  up  his  experiences  and  obser- 
vations In  North  Vietnam.  Mr.  Salis- 
bury's previous  articles,  which  I  Intro- 
duced Into  the  CoNGkisaioiiAi  Rxcoas 
yesterday,  provide  useful  Information 
oonoemlng  the  war  which  had  previously 
been  unavailable.  I  am  sure  that  his 
mimmiinf  up  articles  will  also  be  of  great 
Taloe. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  tbe  Con- 
gress the  flivt  article  In  the  Kites  which 
was  published  today  In  the  New  York 
Times.  I  Intend  to  submit  the  others  as 
they  appear. 

The  article  follows : 
(Prom  tbe  New  York  TUnaa.  Jan.  11,  IMTl 
Bawol  Iitvmwa  Waaiaanaaa  To  Imtrtrt 

Bomb  Damagb 
Xollowinj  u  the  /Irrt  0/  a  tertei  of  artfclaa 
by  an  awirtanf  man<j»»»  editor  of  The  Weia 
yorfc  Times  summing  up  objenjattona  <»^  hit 
visa  to  North  Vietnam. 

(By  BaiTlaon  E.  Salisbury  | 
Bom  Kows,  January  10.— The  parade  to 
Hcrth  Vietnam  haa  beguit— not  marely  Juat  o< 
newsmen   cr   ot  Ajnerlcaaa— but  o*   W*^- 
■  of  aU  klnda. 


Ths  north  yiMTianwe  OoxnaMM  bM 
loanlil  a  mcmsntouB  daolaloik— to  opan  Ma 
doon  and  lnv«t*  tli*  wortd  In  to  Inapact  it» 
raaulta o<  »m<wVan  htitWf  •  _     _. 

Tha  trip  at  thla  oorraapondaot  to  Hanoi 
waa  not  tlie  last  tbara  for  aa  Amarloan  oor- 
lea  pond  nut  . 

Thmn  are  Indlcatlona  that  hardly  a  waek 
will  riemr  through  tiie  winter  when  one 
American  new«ian  or  another  or  a  dlJrtln- 
xulabed  Weat  European  guaat  wUl  not  oe 
^en  lor  a  walk  through  tta  shattered 
Btreeta  of  Narodlnh.  ^_ 

Visitors  irlll  tour  tbe  complei  of  Roman 
Catholic  vlllag<a  around  Phaldlcm.  south  of 
Hanoi,  inspect  the  flattened  village  of  Phuly 
oc  poke  through  the  ruins  ol  Hanoi's  Pho 
KguVen  Thlep  Street  and  tha  waateland  of 
the  Phuctan  area  along  the  Hanoi  Bed  River 

^ore  this  correapondeht  left  Hanoi  In  the 
M«-dawn  hours  Saturday  on  the  plane  ot  the 
International  Control  OommUslon.  the  troM 
observstlon  body  eet  up  under  the  1964  0«- 
neva  accords  ending  the  Indochina  war,  the 
North  Vietnamese  capital  was  already  receiv- 
ing more  visitors  from  tbe  WeA. 

The  same  plane  that  took  this  cocraspond- 
ent  out  ot  Hanoi  had  brought  In  two  other 
Americans.  Harry  Aahmore,  one-time  editor 
of  Tbe  Arkansas  Gaaette  ol  UtUe  Rock  and 
now  chairman  ol  the  eaecutlve  committee  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions, and  William  C  Baggs.  editor  of 
Tbe  Miami  News.  With  them  was  Lul.  <Juln- 
tanllla  a  former  Meilcan  Ambaaaador  to  the 
United  States,  who  made  the  trip  aa  a  pri- 
vate dtlaen.  _        ^_    ^, 

Already  In  Hanoi  were  the  Rev  Martin 
NlomftUer,  a  West  German  Evangelical  P**tor 
and  one-time  submarine  commander,  and 
Msgr.  Oeorg  BUssler,  secretary  ganexal  of 
Carltas  West  German  OathoUc  weUar*  orga- 
nization. They  came  for  talks  on  North  Viet- 
nam's relief  needs. 

Hanoi  at  long  last  has  decided  to  open 
North  Vietnam's  doors  not  meraly  to  Com- 
munists, feUow  travelers,  leftists,  peace  ad- 
vocatea  and  supporters  of  North  Vietnam's 
causa.  It  hsa  decided  to  admit  a  crosa-aec- 
tlon  o<  poUUoal  bellels  and  sympathlea  and 
visitors  from  all  kinds  of  oountnee,  but  par- 
ticularly from  the  Cnlted  Statea  and  Weatera 
Europe.  Actually  Hanoi  haa  seemed  to  be 
Inching  toward  this  decision  lor  months. 
For  Instance,  thla  corraspondent  began  his 
ellort  nearly  18  months  ago,  to  persuade 
North  Vietnam's  authorlUea  to  permit  him  to 
visit  Hanoi.  The  Urst  Indication  that  a  visit 
might  be  poaslble  came  tU  months  before  the 
visa  actually  was  granted,  namely  laat  June, 
when  a  formal  vlaa  appUcaUoo  waa  acoaptad 
In  Pnosnpenh,  Cambodia. 

In  June  the  North  Vietnamese  autHorltlea 
thought  the  trip  could  be  made,  then 
changed  their  mind  and  said  It  would  have  to 
be  postponed,  but  promised  It  could  be  carried 
out  by  the  end  ol  the  year. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  Banal,  aftar 
more  than  sli  months  of  requests,  permitted 
the  first  resident  Western  corrtapondent  to 
take  up  his  duties  In  Hanoi— Jean  RaSaelll 
ol  Agenca  Prance-Preaee.  During  the  sum- 
mer and  auturtm  two  or  three  West  European 
vlaltora  were  admitted.  Including  Jacques 
Decorooy,  oortaspondent  ol  the  newspaper 
L«  Monde  of  Paris,  who  completed  a  visit  to 
North  Vietnam  In  early  Daeamber. 

STPUCATIOWB    BXCBTrkD 

Ngo  Dlen.  chlel  of  Information  ol  the 
North  Vletnameae  Foreign  Ministry,  said 
Friday  tBat  his  ministry  had  received  so 
many  cables  m  the  last  fortnight  for  per- 
mission to  visit  Hanoi  that  It  had  bean  un- 
able to  read  them  all.  He  said  the  applica- 
tions made  a  stack  of  cables  nearly  hall  s 
foot  high  and  numbered  In  the  hundreds 
fr«n  aU  countrlea  of  the  world,  but  particu- 
larly from  tha  United  Statea. 

Thla  does  not  maan  that  North  Vietnam 


will  be  admitting  all  tboaa  who  apply.  It 
sbnply  does  not  have  the  faciutlas  to  cope 
with  more  than  a  handful  of  visitors  at  a 
time  But  the  flow  of  vlaltora  will  undoubt- 
edly be  maintained,  to  Include  many  Ameri- 
cans, especially  ]oumallsts.  and  to  covar  all 
varieties  of  sympathies  and  vlewpolnla. 

This  decision  by  Hanoi  may  well,  Ul  the 
opinion  of  diplomats  w  Hanoi,  have  a  major 
Impact  on  the  course  of  the  war. 

Visible  evidence  of  damage  caused  by 
bombmg  Is  apparent  to  outsiders  who  walk 
down  the  streeU  of  Namdlnh  or  who  try  to 
reconstruct  In  their  minds  what  the  vlUage 
ot  Phuly  may  have  looked  lUe  before  bombs 
virtually  obliterated  It.  It  la  against  thase 
Impreaslons  of  human  suUerlng  and  devaa- 
UUon  that  air  strataglaU'  arguments  con- 
cerning mUltary  objectives  wlU  have  to  be 

placed.  

aouBorcs  utvuiuiaTBD 
A  Scottish  member  of  a  seven-man  team 
that  u  mvestlgatlng  the  bombings  for  Ber- 
trand  Russell,  the  philosopher,  said: 

"I  am  willing  to  concede  that  the  Ameri- 
cans did  not  dellberataly  order  their  pilots 
to  destroy  vlllagas.  bomb  out  housing  and 
kill  civilians.  It  Is  even  poaslble  that  the 
bombers  conslstenUy  were  striving  to  strike 
at  purely  military  targets  although  this 
seems  hard  to  believe  In  the  case  ol  miserable 
peasant  vlllagee  that  have  been  devastated. 
■But  the  fact  remains  that.  wBalever  the 
reason  bomha  actually  have  leveled  villages, 
killed  large  numbers  of  civilians  and  de- 
stroywl  a  vary  graat  daal  that  cannot  be  con- 
sidered military  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagi- 
nation." 

Uird  RuMeU's  group  Is  seeking  evidence 
on  "war  Crimea"  to  ba  used  at  a  planned 
"trial"  of  Ptaaldant  Johnson  and  other 
United  Statea  leaders.  Tha  tribunal,  which 
has  no  legal  standing,  U  sohedulad  to  meet 
In  Paris  In  March. 

The  Impact  of  continuous  and  detailed 
reporU  ol  the  bombing  by  Westerners  should 
not.  In  the  opinion  of  dlplomau  sympathetic 
to  tha  United  Statea,  be  tmderestlmated  In 
Washington. 

"Who  lamembars  that  the  NaUa  were  try- 
ing to  dMtroy  tha  motor  worka  In  Conven- 
tryT"  one  diplomat  said.  "All  we  remember 
la  that  tha  Lultwatle  destroyed  the  oathe- 
2al." 

The  effect  on  world  opinion  may  be  height- 
ened by  television  and  documentary  (11m 
coverage  of  North  Vietnam.  Japanese  and 
French  film  crews  are  already  at  work  there. 
It  Is  Ukely  that  Hanoi  will  soon  also  let  an 
American  team  take  pictures  lor  American 
television  audiences  of  what  the  bombing 
looks  like  from  the  victims'  side. 

This  involves  delicate  decisions  for  the 
North  Vletnameae.  Their  military  men  are  a 
little  nervous  about  having  so  many  foreign- 
era,  particularly  Americans,  moving  about. 
inv'n"g  obeervatlona  and  taking  plcturea. 
But  the  basic  decision  clearly  has  been  made 
that  the  advantagta  outweigh  possible  risks. 
This  correspondent  has  worked  under  war- 
time condlOons  In  many  countries.  Restrlc- 
Uoni  Unpoeed  during  his  fortnight  In  North 
Vietnam  were  remarkably  Ught.  There  was 
no  censorahlp  of  dlspatchea  although  they 
were  read  before  being  transmitted.  Nothing 
iraa  changed  or  deleted  as  far  as  be  could 
ascertain. 

The  only  raatrlctlon  this  correspondent  en- 
countered concerned  his  Interview  with  Pre- 
mier Pham  Van  Dong,  which  was  granted 
with  the  understanding  that  certain  parui  ol 
the  talk  were  to  be  off  the  record  In  addl- 
Uon  the  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry 
proposed  certain  textual  changea  and  dele- 
Uons  m  a  dispatch  reporting  the  Interview. 
Jacques  Moallc,  the  preaent  realdent  cor- 
respondent of  Agence  France-Prease.  said  be 
had  encountered  no  censorahlp  In  four 
months  work  In  Hanoi  with  one  exception. 
Tbe  authorities  told  blm  that  they  could  not 
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permit  blm  Co  mention  cert&ln  tripe  by  Cocn- 
munUt  party  Kcretertea  outside  the  country. 

On  picture -t&klng  tbla  corTeapondent  en- 
countered Blmllar  llber&Uty.  Color  picture* 
were  not  pennUted  beceuee  tbe  North.  Viet- 
nameee  Leek  proceeelng  teclUtlei.  Blmck-uid- 
white  photography  wee  permitted,  but  the 
Aim  hftd  to  be  developed  end  Inspected  by 
the  military  authorities.  There  wee  no 
military  objection  to  any  photos  submitted 

The  autborltlea  aeked  that  one  picture  not 
be  ueed.  not  for  military  reaeone,  but  be- 
cauae  tbey  thought  It  conveyed  a  poor  Un- 
preealon  of  people  who  had  been  photo* 
graphed. 

No  plcturea  were  taken  without  permlsglon. 
A  textile  factory  manager  once  objected  to 
having  his  factory  girls  photographed.  RIg 
reason  la  difficult  to  guess.  On  another  occa- 
sion a  picture  was  snapped  at  Phatdlen. 
showing  a  rlew  acroes  a  canal  and  open  field. 
A  security  man  requeeted  that  no  more  pic- 
tures be  taken  In  that  direction.  Preaum- 
ably  there  waa  a  mlUtary  reaaon,  poealbly  an 
antiaircraft  battery  beytmd  tbe  rim  of  the 
treee. 

This  correspondent  exercised  care  not  to 
propose  pictures  that  might  InvolTe  military 
objectives  such  as  railroads,  bridges  or  antl> 
aircraft  guns.  In  more  than  aO  yeara  of  work 
as  a  Correspondent  In  virtually  every  Commu- 
nist country  ot  the  world,  one  acquires  a 
sense  of  what  Is  Ukely  to  be  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  news  photo  by  Communist  officials 
and  one  that  Is  Ukely  to  be  regarded  as  vio- 
lating either  military  security  or  the  propa- 
ganda Image  of  the  country. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  North  Viet- 
n  smese  were  more  relaxed  than,  for  In- 
stance. Soviet  offldalB  even  under  today's 
so-called  "relr.xed"  Soviet  regime.  Many  pic- 
ture* or  village  life  were  taken  that  revealed 
a  low  standard  of  North  Vletnameee  life. 
Such  pictures  would  probably  have  aroused 
objections  by  local  authorities,  for  instance. 
In  Mongolia. 

All  vlalts.  tripe  and  Interviews  were 
arranged  through  the  preas  department  of 
the  North  Vletnameae  Foreign  Ministry.  Be- 
cause of  the  delicacy  of  the  correspondent 'i 
poaltlon  "behind  tha  Unee."  requesCa  were 
submitted  In  general  rather  than  specific 
terms. 

For  example,  a  request  was  made  to  visit 
areas  In  Hanoi  that  bad  been  bombed  with- 
out specifying  which  ones,  requeste  were 
made  for  trips  to  towns  and  cities  outside 
Hanoi  where  bombing  could  t>e  inspected 
without  specifying  them  by  name,  a  request 
was  made  to  vlalt  country  villages  to  see  the 
Ufe  of  people  without  saying  which  villages, 
to  vlalt  factories,  schools  and  hospitals  with- 
out specifying  precisely  which  ones. 

Some  requests  for  interviews  were  spe- 
cific— to  talk  with  the  Premier,  with  Presi- 
dent Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  with  Oen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Clap,  the  Defense  Minister,  with  the  minis- 
ters of  health,  education  and  planning,  with 
leaders  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  and  Buddhist 
faiths. 

Most  requests  were  met.  An  Interview  was 
granted  by  Premier  Dong,  but  not  by  Presi- 
dent Ho  Chi  Mlnh  or  General  Clap,  but  It 
was  understood  that  only  one  of  the  trio  was 
likely  to  receive  the  ccMrespondent.  Tbe 
Planning  Minister  was  said  to  be  out  of  town 
and  no  good  economic  spokesman  was  f«^- 
comlng  as  a  substitute. 

A  request  to  revisit  Namdlnh  fell  Uin>u^, 
but  this  was  not  the  fault  of  ofOdats.  A 
visit  had  been  set  up  for  New  Year's  day,  but 
delays  on  a  trip  to  Pbatdiem  made  It  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  Namdlnh  trip.  Efforts 
to  reschedule  failed  because  renewed  air  ac- 
Uvity  after  the  New  Year's  truce  caused  tbe 
svithorltles  to  regard  tbe  trip  ai  hazardous. 
No  request  waa  made  specincally  to  vtalt 
Haiphong,  and  such  a  trip  waa  not  proposed 
by  the  authOTttlea.  The  request  was  not 
made  because  of  a  feeling  that  BAlpb<»g 
might  be  a  eenaltlve  mllltaxy  area.    Actually, 


as  conversatlotu  with  dlptonuts  rankled, 
the  Hanoi -BalphoDg  trlazi^e  ts  open  to  dip- 
lomats, who  travel  thera'conatantly  dsq>lt« 
air  attacks. 

Thus  Information  on  Haiphong  and  on  the 
routes  between  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  la  al- 
ready available  In  detail  in  world  chaitcel- 
lorlee.  Since  Haiphong  Is  constantly  visited 
by  foreign  shipping,  there  Is  no  real  question 
of  military  security  In  that  area. 

One  major  request  made  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  authculUes  failed  of  a  poaslble 
response.  This  was  a  request  for  Interviews 
with  or  information  concerning  American 
prisoners  held  in  North  Vietnam. 

It  was  Immediately  Indicated  that  thla  re- 
quest would  be  "dlfflcult. "  It  was  said  that 
the  prisoners  were  In  the  custody  of  tbe 
military  and  that  It  did  not  »eem  likely  that 
the  military  would  grant  permlsslan.  The 
request  was  repeated  up  to  the  last  day  of 
the  visit,  but  without  success. 

I  Mrs.  Joe  OrlfflLh.  of  Ithaca.  N.T..  one  of 
four  American  women  who  visited  North 
Vietnam  while  Mr.  Salisbury  was  there,  re- 
ported after  her  return  to  tbe  United  States 
that  her  group  had  met  two  captured  Amer- 
ican airmen  and  brought  back  letters  from 
other  captured  fUers  | 

Efforts  to  piece  together  Information  about 
the  prisoners  }rom  other  sources.  Including 
dlplomau.  provided  little  data.  It  was  aald 
by  the  diplomats  that  they  believed  the 
prisoners  were  being  given  relstlvely  good 
care  although  It  was  understood  some 
prisoners  found  the  rice  diet  of  the  Viet- 
namese dincult. 

The  authonues  said  the  prisoners  were 
not  held  in  Hanoi,  but  had  been  dispersed 
in  small  groups  to  various  places  becauae  of 
the  bombing  danger  The  prisoners  were 
paraded  through  the  streeU  of  Hand  Laat 
Aug.  1-  Foreign  dlplomau  who  witnessed 
the  spectacle  found  it  unpleasant,  particu- 
larly when  one  Communist  diplomat  stepped 
from  tbe  ranks  and  struck  one  of  the 
wounded  Americans. 

North  Vietnam's  decision  to  open  the 
country  for  Western  inspection  has  been 
vtgoroualy  urged  for  many  months  by  Bast 
European  representatives,  especially  Csechs. 
Poles  and  Hungarians.  As  far  as  Is  known  to 
the  East  Europeans,  neither  the  Russians 
nor  the  Chinese  have  urged  North  Vietnam 
to  open  lu  doors  to  the  Weet. 

"We  told  them  again  and  again  and 
again."  said  one  Polish  diplomat,  "that  they 
must  let  the  outside  world  know  their  story. 
All  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  Invite  delega- 
tions of  their  closest  supporters.  We  told 
them  that  would  not  do.  They  must  Invite 
right-wing  visitors,  persons  who  do  not  sym- 
pathise with  Communism,  persons  who  are 
antagonistic   to  their  system." 

This  diplomat  told  how  he  Intervened  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  on  behalf  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian diplomat  who  wanted  to  come  to 
Hanoi  and  how  impressed  the  Scandinavian 
was  with  the  results  of  American  bombing 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  war  eOort. 

"This  man  was  a  good  bourgeois."  the 
Pole  said,  "he  was  no  friend  of  Communism. 
But  he  could  not  help  but  be  Impressed  wltb 
what  be  aaw." 

The  problem  of  handling  the  continuous 
influx  of  Western  Journallsto  and  vlsltois 
will  not  be  easy  for  Hunol.  In  many  casea 
the  North  Vietnamese  Authorities  attach  a 
physlclsn  to  the  visiting  groups,  although  in 
the  case  of  this  correspondent  they  appar- 
ently felt  be  was  rugged  enough  to  get  along 
without  medical  aid. 

They  do  not  like  to  move  people  oo  high- 
ways In  the  daylight  as  there  Is  never  any 
certainty  that  American  bombers  may  not 
appear  at  any  moment.  Visitors  are  usually 
driven  In  the  early  evening  or  |ve-dawn 
hours  to  poinU  outaldc  Hanoi.  This  ts  not 
always  possible,  of  course,  and  diplomats 
visiting  Haiphong  have  bad  to  take  sbalter 
en  route. 


Hotel  facilities  for  visitors  exist  only  at 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  even  If  hotels  IQ 
Namdlnh  and  Nlnhblnb.  for  example,  had 
not  been  bombed  out.  tbe  auLhorltlea  would 
be  unlikely  to  permit  visitors  to  stay  over- 
night because  of  the  possibility  of  attack. 
On  tripe  about  the  country,  vlaltora  are  more 
Ukely  to  be  put  up  In  smaU  vUlage  hoatets. 

Tbe  number  of  interpreters  and  escoru  is 
smoU  and  iHx>Tldes  another  limitation  on  the 
alee  of  any  Western  Influx. 

Outaide  of  casual  shopping  and  errands 
and  vLslU  to  foreign  missions  In  Hanoi,  thla 
correspondent  did  not  venture  out  without 
an  Interpreter,  not  only  becauae  of  the  lan- 
guage barrier,  but  aleo  because  of  tha  deli- 
cacy of  his  poslUon  "behind  tbe  lines."  This 
provides  an  unusual  quality  to  a  visit  by  an 
American  to  North  Vietnam. 

To  an  American  who  la  constantly  taken 
to  aec  houses  blasted  by  American  rockets; 
hoepltala  where  men,  women  and  childrea 
hurt  in  the  bombing  are  t>elng  treated;  who 
he«rs  survivors  tell  how  wives.  busbaiMSs  or 
children  were  killed,  or  who  hears  provincial 
authorities  proudly  announce  the  number  of 
American  plonea  ahot  dawn  or  describe  the 
capture  of  an  American  pilot,  there  la  a 
nightmarish  quality  that  La  hard   to  avoid. 

TWO  KIKDa  OP  AMSaiCAKa 

Thla  aspect  seldom  leaves  the  mind  oi  an 
American  visitor, .but  seems  hardly  to  bother 
the  North  Vietnamese,  who  have  t>««n  trained 
by  the  Oovemment's  propaganda  to  divide 
Americans  Into  two  catejgorlee— "American 
ruling  circles,"  responsible  for  the  war.  and 
ordinary  Americans,  presented  as  Individuals 
of  goodwill  and  sympathy.  Tbe  average 
North  Vietnamese,  og  meeting  an  Amarlcan 
In  Hanoi,  automatically  claaslflea  him  ss  a 
"good"  American  ss  dlstlogulahed  from 
"bod"  Americans  in  Waablogton  and  up  in 
the  skies. 

An  addltlooal  factor  that  limits  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  that  may  be  received  Ln  North 
Vietnam  is  air  transportation.  There  are 
only  two  routes  open — the  plane  of  the  In- 
ternational Control  Conunlssloo  which  Unks 
Saigon,  Pnompenh.  Vientiane  and  Hanoi, 
and  a  Chinese  plane  that  connecu  with  serv- 
ioes  to  Canton  and   Peking   at  Nannlng. 

The  control  commission  plane,  an  old  four- 
motor  Constellation,  makes  the  Olgbt  throe 
times  every  fortnight.  The  service  formerly 
was  more  frequent,  but  the  commission  lost 
a  plane  over  Laos  last  year,  preaumably  shot 
down  although  the  wreckage  has  never  been 
found. 

Because  of  tbe  dangers  of  flying  over  North 
Vietnam  in  the  daytime,  tbe  commission 
plane  remains  on  the  ground  at  Vientiane 
until  duak.  then  Ukea  off  for  a  two-bour 
circuitous  Journey  to  Hanoi.  The  Cambodian 
airline  maintained  s  Pnompenh -Hanoi  serv- 
ice until  late  last  summer,  but  suspended  It 
after  a  plane  had  encountered  United  StAtea 
}ets  on  a  bombing  mission.  The  JeU  warned 
the  Cambodian  plane  away.  It  flew  back  to 
Pnompenh  without  landing  at  Hanoi  and 
further  service  was  suspended. 

The  conunlsalon  plane  normaUy  arrlvea  In 
Hanoi  about  0  PM..  and  takes  off  on  the 
return  trip  about  4  AM.  the  following  morn- 
ing. This  enables  It  to  get  acroae  North  Viet- 
nam and  northern  Laoa  In  darkness  when 
ground  Are  li  not  Ukely  to  be  encountered. 
The  Impreaalon  of  travelers  is  that  people  on 
the  ground  In  Laos  and  North  Vietnam  are 
trigger-happy  and  open  up  on  anything  they 
sec  In  the  skies  on  the  assumption  that  It  U 
out  to  bomb  or  strafe. 

Tbe  Chinese  planes  flying  In  from  Nannlng 
also  make  the  trip  In  darkness.  usuaUy  com- 
ing Ln  and  t^^ng  off  tbe  same  evening. 
There  are  one  or  two  planes  weekly  on  the 
Chinese  service.  Both  the  commission  and 
the  Chinese  cancel  fllghU  at  any  indication 
of  possible  trouble. 
Thtis  access  to  Hanoi  Is  not  easy  and  has 
^oot  been  made  easier  by  the  Increasing  reluc- 
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tuux  of  the  Chln«M!  U>  permit  the  ™;J»  "^ 
^SiWn  vuiwr.  bound  tor  HMOl.  Th«"*^ 
S«%cul.«on  th.t  th.  C«cho.lo«,k  ^- 
an..  which  now  aiM  to  ^^''^V'^f^JiM 
tt.  H»Bol  link,  but  nothing  hM  b«n  done 

in  Hanoi  •BortJy  »ft«r  9  P.M.  on  o^-^- 
wondtrtng  What  Und  o«  reception  tay  .h»d^ 
^  iT^J  from  Pnompenh  «.a  through  . 
™u«  or  ive«l  hour,  .t  Vl.mlimc  while 
S^Ung  ror  darine«  to  f.U.  .  Can^ll.n  Mr- 
r«„l  who  frequently  tr.»eled  from  SMgon 
MHanol.  talked  dourlj  .bout  the  OahB™  »^ 
toe  Bight,  the  po.«blllty  of  being  ■»«  «own 
b,  gr^nd  gunOr,  or  lighter  plan«  o.  the 
tJo  OT  tliree  lighting  force,  engaged  In  the 
mounuOns  of  northern  Laos. 

When  Hanoi  cam.  Into  laght  't -"  "o*^' 
brtiuant  pool  of  Ught  that  might  »»«»° 
..nnrted  from  a  citj  tiial  wa.  wppoMd  to 
SS:T^;W^tlon  of  morr  than  1.000.000  wljh 
It.  KiwSb.  The  .treeta  were  marked  by 
,?««.  of  dim  Uttle  bulb.  «.d  the  edg»  of 
the  dty  laded  raggedly  Into  darkn««. 

When  the  plane  Iouch«l  down,  tte  run- 
way Ught.  were  almoet  ImmedUtely  «w»tchrt 
on  aid  the  aircraft  taSed  up  to  the  r«ap 
in  darkiu...  When  One  englnM  were  cut  oo. 
Uw  plan.  wa.  dark  except  for  the  wayrlng 
U-nt  o<  one  flaahllght  In  the  hand,  of  a 
iSraidM.  The  door,  opened  and  two 
Korth  Vietnam^  border  control  offl<»r. 
Si^  abo«d.  by  U..  light  of  the  fl«^- 
il^TibeckKl  off  tb.  name,  of  pa^enger. 
and  took  up  paaaporta. 

coLoa  TO-M  .TjaaKK»kBX» 
On  the  ground  two  young  men  who  laenU- 
airf^tlMmiely..  «  a  reprewntatlye  <rf  the 
?S«gn  mnl.try  and  a  repre^ntame  of  the 
Siol  Journallau  /UBOClatlon.  •«PP;^"P 
Mid  led  the  way  into  the  dimly  lighted  nnall 

"^S^wa.  a  half-hour  wait  while  baggage 
wa.  unloaded  from  the  plane  and  the  au- 
thorltie.  checked  the  paMporu.  The  oo^ 
queetlon.  dealt  with  mm.  and  «»<  ""J  ^T 
mest  made  wa.  that  all  color  Him  benu- 
S^lL^Hgalnat  a  receipt  It*  ">«  P«^ 
that  It  could  be  picked  up  on  alt  from  the 
country. 

Then  the  corr«.pondenl  and  the  two  young 
Vl.tnam«  got  mto  a  black  R"f«°  J"** 
automobile  and  drore  into  town  along  .t^et. 
that  were  a.  dimly  Ughted  u  they  had  Memea 
Irom  the  air.  ,^  ^ 

Th.  w«,th«  wa.  on  the  chilly  l^e  an* 
the  ant  ImpTMalon  waa  one  of  great  aetlMly 
m  the  .treeu  and  on  the  highway  laadlng 
out  part  the  airport.  There  were  blfyfJ" 
^  En^k  and  p«>ple  In  constant  moOon  In 
th,  darkneaa  Thl..  aa  .oon  became  evident. 
.TO  a  cuitomary  tmtur.  of  the  Vietnam.^ 
nighttime  landMape. 

Th«  hUhway  paralleled  a  railroad  Une  and 
,  iiilSln.  moving  .lowly  behind  a  .maU 
tooomotlM.  flrat  could  he  heard  and  then 
dimly  Men  In  the  gloom. 

Tha  hotel  once  called  the  Uetropde,  but 
rechrl««ned  the  Thong  Nhat  (BeuolOaiUonl 
Hotel.  prOT«l  to  be  a  cayemou.  old  French 
Zn^iuhment.  Pour  or  Ave  European,  wwe 
chatting  under  potted  palm  treea  In  the 
SbT  The  dlnliig  room  wa.  empty  except 
lor  a  head  waiter  and  two  waltreM... 

A  QUlck  dinner  wm  ru.O«l  up  and  the 
h.«>2«ter  then  "P'»"-^.«S"  '^gU*;^ 
nmf.  working  hour,  were  e  A.M.  «»  »  »0  Joe 
E^mlart,  10;30  to  a  PJt  lor  lunch  and  5 
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PJt  to  S- 30  for  dinner.  The  reaUurant  had 
S^  keStVn  aft«-  hour,  to  P""";*  ^J,"^ 
torthelatearrly.1.  A  bar  at  th.  end  of  the 
h"te7robJ.y  began  work  at  8  AJl.  UXl  «•»«> 
open  untU  11.30  PM.  it—a. 

While  thU  correapondent  wm  In  Wortt 
Vietnam,  foreign  vlHtsr.  lnclud«l  a  la»or 
union  delegation  from  »»o««w.  toir  Am^ 
can  women  reprewnUng  peace  organlaatlont 
."apane«  group  to  InvcUgat.  ■AmertcM. 
war  irlm~.  •  another  Inveetlgatlng  oommlt- 
^  roOT»red  by  Lord  Ru-ell,  the  Engllah 
^uSopher.  a  group  of  four  W~tp«™;" 
including  Pa«or  NlemdUer  and  >Ugr.  BU«Ier 
.nd  a  Cuban  camera  crew. 

To  each  of  the  larger  group.,  Kyeral  InWr- 
preten  and  guides  were  aMilgned.  A  PhT«: 
clan  accompanied  th.  American  women  and 
examln«l  Paator  NlemMler.  who  la  74  ywr. 
oid  to  be  aure  that  he  could  Mand  the  phy.- 
icai  Mraln  of  traveling  In  the  countryside. 

Different  organUatlon.  appeared  to  be  act- 
ing aa  boat.  lor  varlou.  group..  Some  were 
under  the  wing  of  North  VletnamMe  peace 
organlxaOon.  and  others  were  attached  to  a 
North  VletnamcM  organliaUon  devoted  to 
collecting  evidence  of  American  "war  crlmM. 

The  group,  were  all  houa»)  In  the  .ame 
hotel.  Some  were  given  private  dlnln*  room, 
for  their  meal.,  other,  took  their  meaU  In  the 
pubUc  reetatirant.  .     _  ,h» 

Moat  of  the  vlaltor.  were  taken  to  Me  the 
ume  town,  and  vlllagea  damaged  by  bomb- 
ln«  But  in  each  caae  the  Khwlul.  Memed 
to  be  made  up  individually.  Par  example,  oo 
th.  New  Tear-,  weekend,  thl.  correapondent 
wa-i  taken  to  Phatdlem. 

He  drove  to  the  village  complex  Saturday 
evening,  .pent  th.  night  there  and  then 
toured  the  vUlago.  Sunday,  talking  with 
looal  inhabitant,  and  oHlclal..  That  Mme 
day  at  leaat  two  ground,  of  visitor,  were 
brought  to  Phatdlem— the  Ru«ell  commK- 
tR  iembera  and  the  four  American  woman. 

but  their  path,  did  not  croaa.  

The  Japaneae  group  made  an  eltenalve 
tour  of  North  Vietnam  Some  of  Ita  mOT- 
bera  went  to  the  demarcation  line  at  the 
17th  parallel,  .tndylng  the  effect,  of  bomb- 
ing inrnany  of  the  .maUer  vllUgea  In  the 
demlUtariaad  TOoe  and  along  the  coaat. 

The  BuMell  comnUttee  .put  Into  two  ac- 
tion, to  carry  out  InqulrtM  In  different  partt 
of  the  country.  MMt  of  "»  "•?L"^'!^ 
ror  visitor,  were  to  the  MUth.  The  J^- 
ican  women  were  taken  on  one  trip  about 
forty  mile,  north  of  Hanoi. 

A.  the  volume  of  vlaltor.  to  North  Viet- 
nam grow..  It  Kcma  likely  that  moat  part, 
of  the  country  vrill  be  covered  altfiou^ 
there  1.  an  obvloua  laluctance  to  take  «T™P« 
into  ureaa  where  heavy  bombing  U  expected. 
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An  office  for  the  Coi.oaiaaioi.AJ.  Ricoan. 
with  Mr  Raymond  P.  Koye.  In  charge  1.  lo- 
cated In  room  H-IU.  Hou«  wing  where  or- 
^wlll  be  receive)  for  .ubKrrlptlon.  to  the 
RKOXD  at  »1.60  per  month  or  for  .Ingle 
^r.t  I  cent  fSTelght  page,  (minimum 
charge  of  »  cent.) .  AUw.  order,  from  Mem- 
SirTot  Congie-  to  Pi^-^haw  reprint,  from 
the  RacOK.  rtiould  be  proceMWl  through  thi. 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRIMTIMO  OP 
DOCnjMENTS 
Either  BouM  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  uw. 
but  only  when  the  «me  •b*" J*  """P^: 
nled  by  an  eatlmiiM  '""  "".'^^Anv^^^ 
„  to  the  probable  coet  therecrf.  *fy  "~" 
live  department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent omie  of  th.  Government  ■"f"'";^  "' 
porta  or  document.  In  re.pon«  to  loq"!"" 
from  CongrcM  .hall  mibmlt  therewith  an 
«?^t.  of  the  probable  co.t  of  printing  the 
uaual  number  Nothing  In  thl.  «<:"o°  "" 
l.tlng  • :.  ..tlmatea  .hall  apply  to  report,  or 
documenu  not  exce«Ung  60  page.  (OS. 
Code,  title  «.»c.  1«.  p.  19S8). 

Be«,luOon.  for  printing  extra  «>P'<«- "5*° 
Dr»Mnt«l  to  either  Kou».  ahall  he  refared 
£^,Xtel,  to  the  commute  on  Bo^ 
Admlnlrtiatlon  of  the  Houm  of  B«1P'««°»- 
tlve.  or  the  Committee  on  Rul»  and  A-lmlh- 
istratl  .  of  tb.  senate,  who.  In  making  their 
remrt  rtiall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
^?^ Tinting  upon  the  ctlrnat.  of  the 
PubUcPrmter.  and  no  extra  cople.  ahaU  he 
printed  before  nich  committee  ha.  reported 
Vo  s.  Code.  Utle  44.  «c.  133  p.  1»37) . 
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Senator..  RepreaenUtlvo.  and  Delegate, 
who  have  Changed  their  re.ldenc«  will  plea« 
glv.  infonnatlon  thereof  to  th.  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  tbeUwJdreaM.  may  be 
corr«tly  given  In  the  " 


GOVERNMENT  POBUCATIONS  POR  SALE 

Additional  copl..  of  0<"«™«°' P""'S; 
tloh.  ue  offered  for  »le  'o  the  public  by  the 
8u"lntendent  of  ■»^'"°'°»'  ^'".SS^™^ 
Prtnung  Office.  Wa.hlngton.  D^C.  204W  at 
cort  thereof  a.  determined  by  tha  Public 
^nter^lu.  50  percent:  ''««*'"'■  ^"•''Ij- 
count  or  not  to  exceed  28  percent  may  b«  al- 
lowed to  authortied  bookdealer.  and  quantity 
purcha«n,  but  .uch  printing  ahall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documenu  .hall  pre«^lb.  the  tenn.  and 
condition,  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  reaale  of  Government  publication,  by 
bookdealer.,  and  he  may  deelgnate  any  Oo%- 
,mmc-t  officer  hi.  agent  for  the  «ile  of  Gov- 
ernment publication,  under  .uch  regulation. 
^SS  iS.  NSreed  upon  by  the  Superi^Und- 
ent  of  Documenta  and  the  head  of  the  le- 
rowtlve  department,  or  MtablhOunent  of  the 
^^mmentins  Code,  title  44,  .ec.  7S.. 
Supp.  3). 


PBDITIKG  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  .haU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Siitor.  RepreMntatlve.  o  Delesate.  extract, 
from  the  CoKcaisaiOKAl.  Rxcom..  th«  peiaon 
Siderlng  the  »me  paying  the  c»t  ther«>I 
TSj?  Code,  title  44.  mo.  IBS.  p.  1B43 ) . 


CpjJORBSSIOWAL  DIRECTORY 
The  PUbUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  Mle.  at  a  price  .uflldent  to  relmbur..  the 
expen«.  of  .uch  printing,  tie  current  Con- 
grSilonal  Dlr«:tory.  N"  •^'V'^'*,^' 
STcredlt  (DJB.  Code,  title  44.  «sc.  160.  p. 
IKIt). 
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EXTENSI(»f  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  HSW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  II,  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
markB  In  the  Recobo,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Nkw  Tokk  Crrr:  The  Qinwriow  or  SuavxvAL 
(A  speech  b;  Robert  L.  Cummlngs.  president. 

New  York  Airways,  before  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity AnnuAl  Bufilness  Conference,  New 

York  City.  October  37,  ll»66» 

Wilt  Sew  York  City  meet  the  chuUenffe  of 
proffre99~~or.  more  bluntly.  u>iU  New  York 
City  aurvivt — and  continue  (o  ffrowf 

Truieportatlon.  as  much  as  any  other  sin- 
gle factor,  has  influenced  and  shaped  the 
history  of  civilization.  The  sled,  the  wheel. 
the  ship,  the  airplane — all  combined — have 
enabled  individuals  to  move  from  their  own 
tiny  Bpheree  of  influence  to  any  point  on 
earth — and.  indeed,  perhaps,  anywhere  in 
the  universe.  The  travel  of  man  to  distant 
places  has  brought  about  the  development 
of  natural  resources  and  the  exchange  of 
products  to  the  advantage  of  all  mankind. 

Improvements  in  travel  have  always  In- 
creased human  knowledge  and  productivity. 
It  can  be  argued  that  the  Renaissance  re- 
sulted from  VeneUan  trading  voyages  to  the 
Uiddle  East. 

Man,  In  his  development  of  commerce,  has 
always  tried  to  use  nature's  topography  to  his 
beat  advantage.  Man  has  adapted  to  hla  own 
use  natural  harbors,  adjacent  to  waterways 
and  the  seas.  Prom  such  advantageous  cen- 
ter* have  sprung  rail  arteries,  highways  with 
their  cars  and  trucks,  airports,  barges,  and 
other  systems  of  distribution. 

New  Tork  City  is  an  excellent  example  of 
man*a  adaptation  of  nature  to  his  own  use. 
A  magniflcent  harbor,  waterways,  a  magnifi- 
cent geological  structure  to  anchor  lu  sky- 
scrapers, ample  surrounding  territory  for 
growth.  All  of  these  have  made  this  a  great 
city.  It  has  become  the  heart  .  of  world 
finance.  Its  communications  center,  the  gate- 
way to  any  point  on  the  globe,  and.  through 
the  United  Natlona.  the  political  capital  of 
the  world. 

New  York  City's  lmport«noe  began  with 
the  exchange  of  commodities  between  Colo- 
nial United  SUtea  and  Brigland  and  other 
European  countries,  a  trade  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  economy  of  our  infant 
nation.  If  trade  was  Important  then.  It  Is 
of  even  great«r  importance  to  our  natlona) 
well-being  today.  Our  Increasing  popula- 
tion needs  producu  of  the  world  while  our 
technical  skills  produce  goods  other  naUons 
need.  With  our  growing  responsibilities  snd 
with  attendant  Increases  of  overseas  ex< 
pendltures,  the  balance  of  payments  re- 
quires that  we  export  more  and  more.  New 
York  City  U  the  center  of  this  trade. 

But,  neither  nature  nor  man  Is  static.  The 
Ice  Age  comes  and  goes.  Rivers  erode.  Po- 
litical Influences  fade.  Balance  of  power 
shifts.  National  characteristics  change. 
Wars  are  won  and  lost.  As  great  as  New 
Tork  City  u.  there  bare  been  otbwr  ctUea 
in  the  past  which  In  their  days  were  rela- 
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tlveiy  as  great — Ninerah,  Babylon,  or  Per- 

sepolis. 

Perhape  rivers  shifted  their  course*  &nd 
climates  changed;  perhaps  political  decay 
set  In.  perhaps  moral  corruption  contributed 
Its  share.  In  many  coses,  a  conqueror  pre- 
vailed and  destroyed.  Perhape.  under  chang- 
ing economic  pressures,  commerce  has  gradu- 
ally drifted  away.  But.  regardless  of  the 
cause,  the  greatness  came  to  naught  and  all 
that  remains  are  chiseled  tablets  and  faded 
scrolls,  and  sand-covered  ruins  In  now-lso- 
alted  areas.  This  story  haa  been  repeated 
over  and  over  since  the  dawn  of  clvUlsa- 
tlon. 

No  one  for  one  moment  expects  such  a 
fate  for  New  York  City.  But,  it  U  a  sta- 
tistical fact  that  growth  Is  more  rapid  and 
expand*  faster  in  areas  of  relative  newness. 
Our  own  West  and  Southwest  are  good  ex- 
amples. Older  and  more  mature  region*  of 
a  country,  while  perhape  stlU  growing,  do 
ao  at  a  leaser  rate  both  in  population  and 
productivity.  They  simply  run  down.  They 
tend  to  accept  today  what  was  good  in  the 
past.  Prontters  energize  people.  Frontier* 
stimulate  youth  to  do  the  Impossible. 

New  York  City  Is  one  of  our  older,  mature 
cities  and  in  the  normal  courae  of  history  we 
might  well  anticipate  a  slowdown  In  con- 
Rtructlon,  In  production  of  manufactured 
goods,  in  trade.  In  population.  In  energy,  and 
In  Imagination.  If  this  doe*  not  happen.  It 
will  be  stemming  the  tide  of  history.  Wit- 
ness Athens,  Rome  and  Venice  In  relatively 
recent  times — and  even  London  and  Pari*. 

Certain  trends  are  visible  upon  the  New 
York  horizon.  To  speak  of  Increases  In  pop- 
ulation today  usually  means-  gains  In  the 
surrounding  suburban  area* — Long  Island. 
Connecticut.  Westchester  and  New  Jersey. 
The  exodus  to  these  areas  Is  changing  the 
character  of  New  York.  Major  stores  find  It 
necessary — and  deairahle — to  follow  this  ml- 
grntton  which  Is  establishing  a  aeries  of  aatel- 
Itte  marketing  areas  around  New  York  proper. 
And.  many  more  are  being  built.  Many  man- 
ufacturing plants  also  are  finding  locations 
in  the  suburban  areas  to  be  to  their  advan- 
tage. Obviously,  skilled  workers  lollOw  these 
planu.  It  is  these  areas  which  will  absorb 
the  additional  five  million  Increaae  in  popu- 
lation In  the  next  ao  years. 

New  York's  important  garment  manufac- 
turing industry  has  remained  practically 
static  In  the  past  few  yean.  A  ahortage  of 
skilled  labor  combined  with  high  production 
costs  and  change*  In  styles  have  Influenced 
this  trend.  Portunately.  specialty  store* 
such  as  those  dealing  in  high  fashions  which 
require  a  concentrated  market  for  their  sup- 
port have  replaced  wxne  of  the  departing 
merchandising  organizations. 

New  York  City  is  undergoing  a  period  of 
transition.  It  is  becoming  a  service  city 
rather  than  a  production  city.  It  Is  becom- 
ing a  city  of  national  and  international  com- 
pany headquarter*,  a  city  of  banica,  a  city  of 
Insurance  companies  and  ww^rw^^i  bouae*.  of 
advertising. 

New  York  Is  a  great  city  today,  but  thl* 
alone  Is  no  cause  for  elation,  nor  l*  this  any 
reason  for  Its  cltleenj  to  sit  quietly  by  and 
watch  the  passing  parade  of  progress.  Never 
ha*  there  been  such  competition  between  sea 
ports  to  solicit  shipping  business.  Modem 
port  facilities,  assured  longshoremen  avail- 
ability, quick  tum-arouDd — aU  encourage 
the  transfer  of  a  ahlpping  man's  affection 
toward  some  other  port. 

The  hotel,  restaurant,  and  theatre  4iulu*- 
trles  are  affected  by  Innoratlons  which  are 


changing  the  pattern  of  the  liiiiilni—iiisii's 
life  upon  which  the*e  Industrie*  depend. 
The  *hlft  from  raU  to  air  ha*  changed  the 
routing  and  timing  ot  travelers-  Business- 
men are  making  one-day  business  stop*  in 
clUes.  returning  home  for  the  night.  Others 
Ond  that  the  speed  of  the  Jet  airplane  en- 
able* them  to  cover  several  cities  In  the  same 
time  train  travel  would  have  permitted  only 
a  single  bualnesa  call.  The  increased  Hse 
of  private  automobiles  affect*  hotel  business 
as  outlying  motel*  receive  increasing  num- 
bers of  guests.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
ever-changing  elemenu  which  Influence  and 
alter  the  life  of  a  community. 

A  city  t*  not  a  dead  thing.  It  is  a  Uvlng 
organism  which  grows,  or  decays  and  dies, 
depending  upon  the  foresight  of  lu  admin- 
istrators. Only  the  other  day.  a  prominent 
engineer  told  me  that  It  was  simply  Impos- 
sible to  forecast  specific  result*  more  than 
five  years  Into  the  future:  and  yet.  capital 
investment  requirements  are  *uch  that  any 
well -organised  city  administration  Is  forced 
to  antlcliwte  at  least  30  years  ahead  if  that 
city  Is  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  water,  of 
highway*,  parks,  telephones,  electric  -power 
and   the  other  necessltle*  of  urban  life. 

We  must  force  ourselves  to  realise  that 
acceleration  of  progress  ha*  Itself  aooelsrated. 
Ten  years  today  accomplishes  far  more  than 
100  years  yesterday,  and  even  the  wildest 
forecasts  all  too  often  fall  far  short  of  the 
anticipated  goal.  Surely,  you  say,  it  cannot 
be  true — although  It  la— that  in  IBIO  an 
editorial  In  the  Scientific  American  *Uted 
unequivocally  that  "to  affirm  that  the  air- 
plane Is  going  to  revolutionise  the  future 
Is  to  be  guilty  of  the  wildest  exaggeration." 
The  chances  are  that  many  of  our  senior  and 
wise  cltlxens  of  that  time  solemnly  nodded 
their  heads  in  agreement. 

Buch  attitudes  of  acceptance  of  the  past 
can  be  tolerated  no  longer  In  these  rapidly 
changing  times.  'We  are  surrounded  with 
great  advance*  in  technique*  and  applica- 
tions of  vibrant  and  prograsalve  industries. 
Of  these,  perhaps  the  mammoth  transpor- 
tation industry  provide*  the  best  example  of 
both  progress  and  debilitation.  On  one 
hand,  the  air  tranaport  segment  1*  In  the 
forefront  of  aggressive  development  and 
growth.  It  continually  moves  ahead,  Intro- 
ducing still  more  modern  equipment  on  top 
of  already  modern  equipment.  The  Jet  air- 
craft alone  has  made  the  most  significant 
contribution  of  any  method  of  transpor^- 
tion  yet  evolved.  It  has  reduced  the  size  ot 
the  world;  it  has  enabled  peoples  of  all  na- 
tion* to  become  acquainted  with  other  people 
throughout  the  globe:  It  has  enabled  broader 
exchanges  of  Idea*  and  understanding  wh4ch 
some  day  will  lead  to  peace  on  earth:  fares 
have  been  lowered,  making  it  possible  for 
multitudes  to  travel.  And,  we  have  seen 
only  the  beginning.  The  supersonic  trans- 
port 1*  Ju*t  around  the  comer.  Giant  pas- 
senger airplanes  are  already  on  order.  Prog- 
ress in  thi*  Industry  seems  never  to  stop. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  struggling,  but 
nonetheless,  deteriorating  railroad  slttiation 
speaks  for  itself.  And.  highway  construc- 
tion Is  simply  unable  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
avalanche  of  cars  which  overwhelms  nearly 
every  paved  road.  The  near-breakdown  of 
transportation  naturaUy  concentrate*  Itself 
in  and  around  population  centers  and  New 
York  provides  a  caae  in  point. 

Our  problem*  of  oomnsuting.  of  croa*- 
town  trafllc.  of  congeeted  highways  and  tun- 
nels, are  well-known  to  tech  or  ua  Tlw 
foreeaat  for  twenty  yean  heoos  IndlcatM  a 
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nln  m  popolmUon  In  Uil»  region  ol  »«»ut 
IS  p^J^t  for  which  P™"-"--,"""  " 
pluiMdnow.    EiptrunenM  are  being  m»de 

thouMtnd.  upon  thousmclB  oX  mll«  ol  hlgn 
w»T.  and  ihToughwayj  conUnue  to  grow^ 
??an.^rtaOon  Tot  lb.  commuMr  ««I  the 
a5  pUtnger  trom  outlying  alrporW  and 
MlgbSSSnl  coa>munlll»  to  central  ar«. 
^itS?^.  major  !"<"""? '""'S/'^'^^ 
to-i>oblem.  have  b«n  dr«medabout  but 
^llany.  have  mat«raiu«l  Tb.  mono- 
S'u  .ugg»t«l.  raster  and  .uu>mated  aub- 
WTn   anTpropoaed      Combination  buM.  on 

matlctubM  have  been  devUed 

But.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  uDle» 
public  ma..  tranaporuUon  come,  into  much 
ESTgeneral  u«.  the  leed-ln  ol  a>or.  c«. 
ST  I..-  Tort  City  «U  only  lncre^«th. 
eongettlon  or  wrtK:e  trafllc  which  already 

deailT  caat.  doubt  on  uie  fundamental  de- 
SXllty  01  new  '«1^'™'"  J""^'^^ 
bndg«i.  It  U  probebl.  th^f"  °°p.SS 
tmmc.  they  may  only  Impede  It  Perhapa 
«Mne  of  thla  Uitfflc  U  "'^•«^^-  "' 
Sough  a5,0O0  out-or-towneie  drive  to  thdr 
worliln  New  Tort  dally,  for  the  moat  p«t 
ISh  only  on.  perK)n  In  a  car.  It  1.  equaUy 
^.'S^u^SJ^lTto'r.alU.  that  m^  New  Tor» 
City  realdenu  alK>  drive  to  wort  In  Kan 

""c^dtj  planner,  muat  conalder  all  meth- 
od ^nLJpoOaUon.  no  matter  how  «Bmc 
Sylnaj  «und  at  the  moment  Therapld 
SS^Tnttem  mu.t  be  greatly  '''P"'''';^*"^ 
S^OTed  to  provide  ma«  iranisportatlon 
S^'^^ut  th.Vo-mg  ■"""P°""'>J::^. 
Sdeed  thla  may  well  be  the  mo«  Important 
iS^lf  c^t^e'tor  prompt  and  «>nUnumg 
tSfon,  The  degree  of  .uc^e«  obulnrt 
would  be  a  la«lng  monument  to  any  city 

'^^Hf'Tt^^aya  can  help  with  h,.I«.o.U 
„d  hovertrrutt.  Airway..  lntnu:Uy  "  wellM 
towr-clty  mu.t  be  developed  and  eiplolt«L 
?„"^e'o"  city  ac«...ble.  f"-' '^"'J 
to  tho«i  coming  to  It  or  going  from  llaa 
Sayeler..  tourlau.  or  a.  •'"•'"■«""„.7^ 
rnauble  me«n.  of  uanaportaoon  muat  be 

'"STthtuT'""'  Tor.  City  may  be  l«lng 
«^"SJc  m«.ulac.nrlng  'rfjjf"^" '^ 
H-Kime  the  wrvlce  center  of  the  worin.  aa 
SSTii  tie  cultural  center  of  the  Dnlt^ 
SSteT  Manhattan  alone  ha.  become  aforaJ 
^nTof  common-lnter«it  center.,  a.  people 
^^t^i  V^en,  .harlng  "to''"  'J"'"'*^ 
SLllK>n  Avenue  la  a  unlversa^  ,'""^ff 
I^lbe    a   concentrated   advertlalng   locale. 

?^;':^*Tb'Sty-fi.th  8t"«  "-^-°-°^»: 

STanT-AI.'ter'^'.S'^e  ^Id^^  -'•  "-"^^ 

2„rj.-rth«.'^-"d'?:nt.7"orth°e'S! 
S^^r  r'^'-Jfurbroc^-'^.^ea-rTf 

5^;,4;^|n  contlnu-  to  Sow  «rongls  «.d 

•*i;l^^  and  more  people  will  com.  to  N«, 
Tori-but  only  «  they  can  Snd  wme  efBclenl 
„,  ct  getting  to  where  they  want  to  ga 
?S,  wm  b.  aylng  from  aU  fifty  ■"'«•" 
ISS^  jTroS  the  four  point,  of  the  w»r.d  . 
»^i».      BecaUM  of  the  low  unit  oo.t  of 

-rx"bar,?.'S'rrnr^ 

giant  new  aircraft  will  <«  ."^  *^°"Jj 
Vai  of  tbeae  huge  ]eta  wUl  cany  MO.OOO 
SL^wi  K:roM  the  Atlantic  In  a  T«ar- 
Sr?SipSI^ul»1<mt   of   four   «ria« 
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for  one  year.    The  queetlon  1.:  I.  New  TMlt 
atVready  for  them?     Kow  are  theM  great 
"ui^Jf  ^P.e  going  ".f  "^«S^"^^ 
*-her.  are  they  going   to  U»«  and  Mi  and 
carry  on  their  daUy  actlvlOoa? 
""^^d^,  jet  tr^uiport  Ble.  th.  AUanUc  m 
,ome   «'^    hour..     If   one   a-am»  o"  J   uj 
S^r  ««nt  in  London  getting  to  '^'•^^ 
nlu.  only  a  Kcond  hour  In  traMlt  between 
le^°.S  Airport  and  f^y>Z^^f^^ 
we  and  about  38  percent  of  "«  if^' «'*P^ 
ume   .pent    on    the    ground,     furthermore. 
LTl»W.  wm  «  ">•  '"PT"""  "T-f^k' 
,„  operation.     »  ""' "^ '^■^°'' "  ""J^lt 
m  aiT  hour.,  but  the  ground  time  wlU.  at 
^t      remain     the     cune-two     "o""      it. 
Sien^wlU  .pend   *4   percent   of    their 
St^eSpl«l  time  on  ground  tranaportaUon^ 
MvloualVuil.  will  be  unaeceptable.     With 
S^  ^.^tlTma-  of  air  traveler,  de^end- 
ST  upon   th.   city    in   about   Ave   ?••"■'« 
tSoovM    New    York    City    to    move    faat 
?^^   and   phUOKphy   are   not   «>ough. 
Action  U  in»XMl»tory — now. 

iialn.t  thl.  b«:»ground.  the  u«  of  lOr 
,D»^  warranta  attention.  The  large  ISO 
SS^per-hour.  26-pa.«ng.r  ""'"P""^ 
Bylng  every  half  hour  between  -^"J? 
iunhattan  and  Kennedy  AlrP°"^  "S*,^ 
tween  La  Ouardla.  Kennedy.  -^^^^^ 
Alrporu   and    Wall    Street    are    .howlng    the 

'  The  prvent  helicopter  operation  «'«*" 
mldtown  Manhattan  and  Kennedy  Interna- 
S^S^^^oSl.  unique.     There  Unoimng 
"^  ItVnTother  place  in  the  ""'<»■  J^ 
«i«luled  time  la  le»  than  ttn  ml»ut«  " 
contra.ted  with  up  to  an  .^'";,"  "Tj? 
.urface.   depending   upon   the   '•'»•   °'  |^- 
Beginning  operation,  on  December  »•"«»■ 
J^rten^month.  ago.  thl.  common   «^ 
iervlce  ha.  already  Down  ™°"  "^°  'fj^, 
paanngen.    The  unlqueneM  lie.  m  the  fact 
SaTTt  deliver,  paawnger.  from  an  ouUairtng 
]^pon  in  minimum  Ume  to  a  Prm'^P'' J^''^ 
^Sm    the   Pan   Am   Building   in   mldtown 
S^at^     hS.  1.  the  focal  pomt  for  <^ 
HSway  line.,   two  rallr«d..  and  »"«,«»»'- 
^TlltL     The  Pan  Am  BuUdlng  heUport 
^  in  the  heartland  of  a  PopulaUon^ul«- 
Iffit  to  that  of  Denver.     The  are.  «nt.^ 
within  eaay  walking  dl.tance  wme  '"rty  ho- 
tel, and  thouaanda  of  bualneM  olUcea— large 
and  vnall. 

The  immediate  acceptance  of  thu  wrvlce 
exS^ed  everyone-,  expectation..    BumneM- 
"!r^   thl.  -rvlce  over  ""^   over.^e 
publicity   eurroundlng   the   roof«op  heUport 
treated  tremendou.  Intenst  and  cognizance 
S^enure  New  York  Airway.  'h«rb^oj^h 
onerauon      It  haa  been  the  subject  of  fe«- 
Zl"^».  magar.lne  "^-^'•■f"^^,'^^ 
nallo   .bow.    around    the   world.      A"^?"«J' 
^omlnantly     bu.lne«     and     P™;^*^*', 
SIm    the  paMenger.  are  from  all  walka  of 
Sr,      ?S.5^e   !■    yaluable.     They   come 
Som  every  .tat*  In  the  union  and  ao  far  from 
SSr.  Wl   forty   other   naUona.     They   y' 
^  and   women   who   are   re.pon.lble   for 
tetoglng  commerce  and  many  thouMindaof 
iSi  toNew  York  City.    Chief,  of  .tate   oor- 
'^ti^oBcer..  JueOce.  of  th^  Supreme  Court. 
E^bave  been   carried.     But.   more   Impor- 
tiaUy.   thl.   Krvlce  ha.  b«en   good   lor  the 
Sn     The  City-.  endor«ment  and  approval 
S17.  ^  remixed  a.  re.pon.lbl.  leader- 
ahlp  and  progrw  of  the  hlghe.t  order. 

The  increased  utlllzallon  of  air  .pace  to 
bring  pcLenger.  and  cargo  dlr«:Uy  and 
l^y"^?^  U>.  varlou.  dty  c«>ter.  «n 
have  a  ^ibetantlal  effect  on  reUevlng  the 
fru«ratlng  «irface  tralBc  conge.tlon.Alr- 
c^^^a  capabUlty  of  vertical  mght  al- 
^^T  ta.e  dMoonatrated  their  POtenUal 
S2L  T^cle.  go  -up  and  over,"  .pe«Ung 
t^t,t%  to  their  deaUnatlon..  Larger. 
SS  toprov^l  helicopter,  "rrjlng  upward. 
cJto  U-Sngem,  are  in  proepect.  TbeU  pro- 
^.^rJr^racm  flying  in  Viet  Nam  on  oom- 


heavy  equipment  and  material,  from  rtjliv 
?o-.S>r.  and  to  crlUcal  poaltlona  ander  Bre^ 
The  Pan  Am  Building  heUport  u  the  ar.t 
trSt«naUon  terminal  to  take  full  ad.an- 
tS^S^^  air  ap«e  around  It,  ol  the  hlgh- 
!^.  Ui^e  .kj^id  of  aircraft  capable  o( 
"uci?  mght.  'sut  thl.  1.  Iu.t  th.  b.|^n^ 
n"l  1?.  Dnlled  State,  government  ha. 
^iSLorS^a  atUd,  of  500  nUle-per-hmir  "rt- 
cil  tak»ff  and  landing  aircraft  which  will 
opera"  from  mldtown  area..    To  he^c".- 

[?'co^u1;^"^«'^An1,^hl^2 

Z7JZ  .%»"aM^  ru.'S  In^y 

:r':ia^'"Xfto"p:rnrtrrvS  tu^r^ 

m«t   bi?^d  Vre«nt   compr.hen.lon      On 
routl.   «ch  aa  mat  between  New  York  and 

Hrnrrh'^."-:£'4»H 

ohla  would  lie  within  twenty  minute,  of 
5^  TorkClty  The  termlnau  for  theM  alr- 
""t  ^u?o?re^  large  «.d  co.t.yac- 
cumulauon.  of  real  e.t.U:  ^/J  '^'^ll 
^mpo«K.  on  .tructnre.  «d  «  "^"^J^ 
umful  for  other  purpoee.  and  will  be  Mil 
Ruining  economically.  Their  lh«>"«  »i" 
SiSli  d.nv«i  from  function,  otherthan 
!i^  normally  aMOdated  with  a  tranaporta- 

^oTtS^i    1^*  f^auty  r""SU^ 

on  thlpan  Am  Building-  Similar  .tructur» 
^11  he^rected  In  Brooklyn.  Queen.,  th. 
SSnx  a^^BtaUn  laland.  a.  bualneM 
demanda  require.  J 

ju«  two  weeka  ago.  Mayor  I^2;*»T; '°  «^« 

k-rsSpinaTor-rp^ff^^^ 

r^'J^um~  of  connecting  long^u  and 
r^aroun-Jll-thaTSr^acj^^r 
(uocuoo  M  •  parking  place  and  «»«»«  '"^ 
-Ime  JOOO  auwmoblle.  and  aa  a  ccdlecUon 
Tnd  d«S^ut,«i  point  foe  •"'>««^' '"fi 
title,  of  cargo  and  freight  a.  well  aa  Onlted 
State*  mall. 

A.  New  York  conth.u»  lu  ";hjm°°  ""^ 
.  an-vlce  type  city,  more  new  Job*  will  oe 
^^aSl.  S^e  oooe  .p««  r«,ulred.  more 
V"^^  .nd  add«l  rwitaurant  c«^  J- 
and  laaMr:  improved  tranaportatlon  !«>»"" 
W  an"trom  a^wllhln  the  entire  metropol- 
Sanare.  will  be  eeaentlal.  CO"r^~«  P'"" 
nmi  apd  action  are  needed  now  to  m«t  thl. 
m^nTlng  neceaalty  and  to  ''"P  °f^"  "°;; 
ing  forwart  and  conUnulng  In  lu  poaiuon  a. 
capital  of  the  world. 

K  we  in  the  City  ol  New  York  do  not  pre- 
~e  o^lve.  .«^«-l.ely  and  Ihtf' S'""?; 
S^  leaderahlp  can  «ally  go  to  •«»f " 
dtv  After  all.  ahlp.  that  move  In  th.  air 
do  not  r^ulr.  larSe  protected  h«bor.  or 
rlveT  ^  m».ly  r«iulre  man-n^de 
Pacing  ar«J.  Other  dUe.  can.  »nd  trill. 
SieU..m.elv..  attr«:tlve  and  «=«•'"• 
They  will  do  K>  in  order  to  pemuade  bu.1- 
ne^Md  people  to  come  to  them.  We  must 
SrS^ur^d.elf-..tl.fl«l.  Wemu«not 
let  thl.  happen. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  b*""',?"',^ 
flying  machine  will  eliminate  "T  »««'«  'JP* 
St  ^ort-haul  tranaportatlon.  I  f "•''tb't 
each  type  haa  It.  place  In  the  tranaporta- 
tf^n  «:^me  and  e«:h  can  «rve  lu  purpoee 
1  do  believe,  however,  that  the  era  of  ver- 
tical flight  with  Ita  ability  to  land  paa^ngers 
in  mldtown  ha.  arrived. 

I  am  wr.  we  aU  rKOgn.tfe  the  .take  each 
of  u.  ha.  in  the  proaperlty  and  welfare  of  the 
Sr^tiTHew  Y<ik  are.  and.  I  believe,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  thl.  depend,  m  large 
meaaure  oo  the  quick  development  of  a  total 
SSiportatlon  .ytem  which  "l"  ""V""' 
rapldlT  growing  and  urgent  ne«U  of  thu 
great  Oltj. 


January  12,  1967 
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TribDte  to  At  Lai*  Mvtia  G.  Hyltia, 
Tezai  Rnnl  ElectritcatiM  f—mttr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TKXAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  12, 1967 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Texas  lost  one  of  iU  leading  pioneers  In 
the  Held  of  rural  electrification  with  the 
death  recenUy  of  Martin  G.  Hyltln  of 
Austin.  Tex.,  who  was  the  manager  for 
23  years  of  two  of  the  largest  such  rural 
electric  systems  In  the  world. 
'  Martin  Hyltin  was  not  only  an  Ingeni- 
ous manager  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, but  he  was  also  a  longtime  and 
trusted  friend  of  mine.  His  death  at  the 
age  of  66  was  a  personal  loss  to  me.  as 
well  as  to  the  many  other  friends  he  had 
made  during  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice In  central  Texas. 

His  career  with  Texas  electrical  sys- 
tems began  In  1928.  but  began  to  reach 
national  proportions  In  1942  when  he  be- 
came general  manager  of  the  Pedemales 
Electric  Cooperative  at  Johnson  City  and 
the  Lower  Coloradrf  River  Electric  Co- 
operative at  cAddings.  The  latter  sys- 
tem is  now  known  as  the  Bluebonnet 
Electric  Cooperative. 

Mr.  Hyltln  built  these  two  systems  up 
to  a  capital  Investment  of  *25  million 
before  his  retirement  In  1965  and  saw 
them  expand  to  serve  32.000  members. 
Including  the  LBJ  Ranch,  owned  by 
President  Johnson  at  Johnson  City,  Tex. 
His  Ingenuity  was  often  demonstrated. 
Once,  during  the  early  years  when  ma- 
terials were  in  short  supply  during 
Worid  War  H,  Mr.  Hyltin  managed  to 
install  powerllnes  for  an  airbase  in 
San  Marcos.  Tex.,  by  utilizing  barbed 
wire  removed  from  the  area  around  the 
airbase  site  and  stringing  It  along  scrap 
poles  and  railroad  pilings. 

He  also  served  as  a  director  of  Texas 
Electric  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  during  his 
carwr  and  following  his  retirement  In 
October  1965.  Mr.  Hyltln  acted  as  a  con- 
sultant through  a  company  which  he 
organized  called  Electrical  Power  Opera- 
Uons.  Inc.,  until  his  untimely  death  on 
December  27.  1966. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Record  articles  about  this  ouUtand- 
ing  Texan  from  the  Austin  American,  the 
Austin  Statesman  and  the  San  Antonio 
Express. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProcn  the  Au»tln  (T«  )  Ameiicao,  Doc.  28. 
19MI 
Electkical  Stbtsms  Piomkxb  Dna  Hike 
&Cartin  O.  HylUa.  a  Cttntrai  Texas  pioneer 
In  rural  electrification  who  wrved  aa  man- 
ager of  two  of  the  largeat  rural  electric  ays- 
t«mj  lo  the  world  cUed  Tuoaday.     He  was  66. 
Funeral  will  be  Thuraday  at  10  am.  at FUst 
Methodist  Church  under  direction  of  HylUn- 
Manor  Funeral  Home. 

HylUn'B  carvr  data*  back  to  lOM  when  be 
was  employed  u  a  traloM  by  Teoa  Power 
and  Ugbt  Co.  He  wa*  aoon  promoted  to 
district  tnanacer. 


In  1938.  his  Irieod.  Max  SUrcke.  was 
named  operations  manager  lor  Lower 
Colorado  River  Authority  and  Hyltln  went 
to  work  with  him.  In  l»4a,  he  became  gen- 
eral manager  of  two  rural  electric  systems 
which  bought  their  power  from  IX!!RA.  Peder- 
nalea  Electric  Cooperative  »t  Johnson  City 
and  Lower  Colorado  River  Electric  Coopera- 
Uve  (now  Bluebonnet  Electric  Cooperative) 
at  Glddlngs. 

He  took  on  maniigement  of  the  two  co- 
operaUves  at  the  time  of  pevere  shortage  of 
materials  due  to  World  War  II. 

"When  the  war  ended  there  were  more  than 
11.000  applicants  clamoring  for  electric 
service."  he  once  said  of  those  hectic  early 
years  "A  Congressman  of  the  10th  District 
named  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  put  forth  every 
effort  to  help  us  serve  these  folks,  but  we 
bUU  had  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  Ingenuity." 

One  example  of  this  Ingenuity  was  the 
building  of  lines  to  serve  a  proposed  air  base 
in  San  Marcoe.  Barbed  wire  removed  from 
the  area  around  the  site  was  strung  on  poles 
made  of  railroad  pilings  and  scrap  two-by- 
fours,  and  the  air  base  got  its  electricity. 

Before  his  retirement  as  manager  In 
October,  1W6,  HylUn  built  the  two  rural  elec- 
tric systems  up  to  a  capital  investment  of 
approximately  •26-mUllon.  and  the  two  sys- 
tems were  serving  33.000  members.  Including 
the  LBJ  Ranch,  on  more  then  12.000  miles 
of  line. 

Hyltln  also  served  »•  »  director  of  Te«as 
Electric  Cooperatives.  Inc..  state-wide  orgam- 
zallon  of  the  rural  eleetrlos.  and  served  on  a 
number  of  committ««s  for  th's  organization. 

When  he  retired,  he  conUnued  to  act  as  a 
consultant  through  the  company  he  organ- 
ized Electrical  Power  Operations,  Inc.,  with 
offices  In  the  Perry-Brooks  Building. 

He  Is  survived  by  hla  widow;  a  son.  Tommy 
Hyltln,  Dallas;  a  daughter,  Mra.  Nell  Mays. 
TuUa;  and  two  grandchildren. 

I  Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Text  Express,  Dec. 

38. 1966] 

PiOHXca    IN    Elxctvxc    CO-OPS    Dtca 

Ananw.— Martin  O.  HylUn.  a  Central  Tex- 
as pioneer  in  bringing  electricity  to  thou- 
sands of  rural  Texana.  died  Tuesday  in 
Austin. 

HylUn,  66.  came  up  with  Ingenious  ways 
to  expand  the  rural  electrincatlon  system 
during  the  hard-pressed  war  years.  And 
after  the  war  he  had  ao  many  requosU  for 
service  that  the  tw9  cooperatives  he  man- 
aged unUl  last  year  served  32.000  persons- 
including  President  Johnson  and  the  X*BJ 
Ranch. 

Hyltln  took  over  management  of  the  two 
rural  electric  systems  In  1M3.  They  were 
the  Pedemales  Electric  'CooperaUve  in  John- 
son City  and  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Co- 
operaUve  (now  the  Bluebonnet  Electric  Co- 
operaUve)   at  Glddlngs. 

He  solved  a  crisis  of  short  materials  to  hook 
up  the  new  San  Marcoe  AFB  during  World 
War  U  by  using  barbed  wire  strung  from 
poles  fashioned  from  railroad  plUnga  and 
scrap  pieces  of  2x4s. 

After  the  war,  11.000  persons  clamored  for 
service  from  his  cooperaUves.  When  he  re- 
tired In  October,  1965.  the  cooperatives 
owned  13.000  miles  of  line  and  count«d  625 
million  worth  of  business.  Be  organised  the 
Electric  Power  Operations,  Inc.,  of  Austin 
during  his  career  and  was  Its  consultant 
when  be  died. 

Survivors  include  hU  wife,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  Funeral  services  will  be  Thurs- 
day in  Austin's  nrst  Methodist  Church. 

TPit>m  the   Austin    (Tex.)    SUtesmao,  Jan. 

16. 1966] 
Mastin  Btltxn  RcrxKSB  &a  Clictbic  Coot 
Chziv 
Martin  O.  Hyltin.  a  ptooeer  in  rural  elec- 
trification, has  rttlred  as  general  manager  of 


two  of  the  largest  rural  atoetrte  systema  la 
the  world. 

A  dedicated  man  who  once  ordered  bis 
crews  to  construct  power  lines  from  pUings. 
twD-by-fours,  and  tmrbed  wtre  when  no  oilier 
material  was  available  and  11.000  applicants 
were  requesting  electricity.  Hyltln  retired 
afwr  33  years  with  both  Pedemales  Electric 
Cooperative  and  Bluebonnet  Electric  Cooper- 
ative. Pedemales  Electric  serves  the  LBJ 
Ranch. 

After  completing  his  education  In  1936  he 
worked  for  one  of  the  major  electric  utilities 
until  1938  when  his  life-long  friend.  Max 
Starcke.  was  named  operations  manager  for 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority.  Hyltln  be- 
came associated  with  that  organisation.  In 
1942  Hyltln  received  the  additional  responsi- 
bility of  managing  two  rural  electric  systems 
affiliated  with  LCRA:  Pedemales  and  Lower 
Colorado  River  Electric  (now  Bluebonnet) 
Cooperatives.  This  was  during  World  War  U 
when  construction  of  power  lines  was  almost 
balt«d. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Hyltin  supervised 
Installation  of  power  llnea  for  an  air  base 
In  S«n  Marcoe.  Barbed  wire  removed  from 
the  area  around  the  site  was  strung  along 
scrap  polea  and  railroad  pilings  and  the  base 
got  Its  electricity. 

Although  Hyltin  has  retired  from  active 
service  with  the  two  cooperatives  be  will 
continue  to  utilize  his  experience  in  elec- 
trical operations  as  a  consultant  through  a 
company  he  has  organized.  Electrical  Power 
Operations.  Inc.,  at  1315  Perry-Brooks  Biiild- 
Ing  in  Austin.  Be  and  Mrs.  Hyltln  wUl  con- 
tinue to  make  their  borne  at  3303  Perry  Lane 
in  Austin. 


Tke  CMt  of  Bai  Air 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  MXW   TOCK 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  RSPRZSSNTA'll  VBS 

Tuesday.  January  10, 1957 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speeker.  »lr  pollu- 
tion Is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  facing 
the  dtles  of  this  Nation.  The  people  of 
our  major  cities  are  literally  choking  to 
death  on  foul  air.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  Anally  begun  to  take  action. 
At  the  present  time.  In  New  York  City, 
the  U.S.  IJepartment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  conducting  an  air 
pollution  abatement  conference  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  as  the  first  step 
toward  Federal  enforcement,  I  tesUQed 
at  that  conference  and  urged  that  the 
Federal  Government  uae  all  the  power 
available  to  it  to  set  standard!  and  then 
strictly  enforce  them.  The  health  luu- 
ard  of  air  pollution  will  be  well  docu- 
mented at  the  New  York  conference. 
What  has  not  received  much  attention 
Is  the  tremendous  financial  cost  to  this 
Nation  of  air  pollution. 

Manhattan  East,  a  leading  commu- 
nity newspaper  m  New  York  City,  has 
published  two  articles  which  clearly  out- 
line the  staggering  coet  of  air  pollution. 
The  articles  ably  written  by  Antbea  l*hr 
should  be  read  by  all  of  us,  as  air  pol- 
lution affecU  all  of  us.    The  Orst  article, 
published  on  December  22,  follows: 
[Ram  Uanbattan  But,  Dec.  a  and  ».  I>M| 
Trk  Cost  or  Bad  Aik 
(B;  AntliM  I.abT) 
*XI  torn  <u  I  hmt  eaoajMi  the  hctvy  mtr  of 
Rome  t  (At  stench  of  (rt  >mofcy  chimneyi. 
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wkieh  <chen  tirrti  pourti  forth  »''«««»' 
pt,tllent  Mj»ur.  *  «ot  tluy  e«K»«l.  / 
lelt  a  cIMtmc  in  my  disposition- 

Senect  •ord'.  wrttttn  3.000  Team  aTJ. 
nught  dive  bMO  »»14  by  "J  modwn  city 
doctor  to  Ik  p»OeDt  .altering  fro™  »  r««plr«- 
l^,ii.»a«,      m  19*8.  city  dwucr.  «.  «v.n 

than  wer.  tJie  Ancient  Bomm..  The  aden- 
tlflc  alMonerlee  m»n  &m  made  ilnce  Seneca  • 
time  h»»e  not  lUleyUled.  but  aggnvated  tte 
condition  o(  the  air.  ™«.irt 

.  Americana  .taUoned  to  Japan  altm  World 
War  n  were  found  to  be  atiflerlng  from  what 
waa  dubbed  "Tokohama  aathma."  and  the 
only  cure  waa  an  early  removal  from  the 
fetid  atmowbere  of  Yokohama  Thouaand. 
of  UX  Angeleana  hate  been  told  to  leave  that 
ate*  for  the  aate  of  their  health.  .    .  ^ 

Loa  Angelea.  lUe  Rome.  1«  aurrounded  by 
hllH  which  trap  the  fume,  and  eoot.  to  make 
It  a  potenual  smog  booby  trap  to  p«>P  e 
e^wclaUy  aucepUble  to  the  dangCT.  of  air 
Dilution.  The  sheltered  topography  of  Loa 
Angelea.  which  anarea  the  auto  fumes  In  Ita 
b^ow.  forma  a  melting  pot  for  the  Po"""" 
air  aa  It  U  warmed  up  by  the  sunlight  and 
turned  Into  photochemical  amog.  an  even 
more  deadly  mliture. 

Four  hundred  years  before  Seneca.  Hlp- 
pocratea  had  written :  v,.v  ■,, 

^^Whm  a  man  coma  to  «  cf(».  to  wlUch  he 
1)  a  ttrxnger,  he  ought  to  comlder  «s  sUna; 
Hon  tunn  «  lies  OS  lo  tftc  rising  of  IHe  sun. 

Luckily.  Mew  York  City  Is  a  cluster  of 
lalanda  surrounded  by  sea  on  three  sides.  II 
It  had  been  a  city  nestling  In  a  ring  ol  hllla. 
It  would  be  untnhalHUbU.  The  volume  of 
poUutsd  air  over  New  Tork  City  U  much 
neater  than  over  Los  Angelea,  but  there  are 
Bsa  breoas  and  violent  weather  conditions 
which  disperse  the  four  air.  But  New  York- 
ers stm  have  a  great  problem  with  their  air; 
the  breeaes  which  blow  away  the  smoke  and 
soot  either  bring  pollut»d  air  from  New  Jer- 
ae;  or  carry  New  York's  poUuted  air  to  the 
countryside.  A  sudden  change  to  the 
weather  may  c»use  the  air  to  remato  stag- 
nant or  an  toverslon  may  trap  the  pollut- 
ants below  the  celltog  of  warm  air.  This  Is 
wbsn  Uie  problem  becomes  serious,  when 
the  harmful  conatlluenta  of  the  air  are  feit 
to  be  harmful,  and  when  the  sututlcs  begto 
to  show  the  dangers  of  polluted  air. 

But  the  problem  of  air  poIluOon  U  a  con- 
tlnual  plague,  which  doee  not  generate  ex- 
citement, acUon.  or  alarm  unless  the  eflects 
d  air  poUutlon  can  be  seen  and  felt.  In 
reaUty,  however,  the  effecU  of  air  pollution 
OCHTeapond  to  the  vlalbUlty  of  an  Iceberg. 

Air  poUuUon  means  poor  visibility,  not 
only  on  the  roads,  but  to  the  air.  Borne  15- 
90  airplane  crashes  a  year  are  caused  by  poor 
VlalbUlty.  and  the  number  ol  delays  Is  un- 
oollntable.  Delays  not  only  mean  hardship 
foe  the  translenu  at  the  airport  where  the 
WMther  conditions  are  bad.  but  the  delays 
BOW  to  geometric  progression.  untU  the  ef- 
fect of  a  deUy  to  New  York,  because  ot  smog 
will  be  felt  In  San  Prandsco.  Tokyo,  and 
Boog  Kong.  Many  road  accldenU  are  caused 
by  poor  vUlbillty.  but  how  many  accident* 
are  caused  through  the  Irritability  and  poor 
ludgment  of  a  man  sulfertog  (ram  the  irrltat- 
IngMd  fatiguing  eHecta  of  constant  exposure 
to  poUuted  air? 

Air  pollution,  accordtog  to  the  Mayors 
Task  Force,  means  a  bUl  of  MOO.OOOWO  for 
New  Yorkers  who  have  to  pay  lor  extra  dean- 
tog  lalr  pollution  doubles  home  cleaning  and 
clothea  deanlng  bills),  extra  car  washes  and 
extra  coats  of  patot.  as  weU  as  a  great  tou 
to  esthetic  coat  Cleanltoess  la  a  condition 
which  most  civilized  belnga  value  for  Its  own 
sake  and  this  conUnual  losing  batUe  sgalnst 
cleanltoess.  which  housewives  must  lace  In 
New  York  City,  contrlButes  a  great  cost  to 
morale. 

Air  pollution  means  a  large  amount  of  pres- 
tige 10^  and  nxxur  w«s««J  for  the  City  of 
ilew  T(Wk  as  a  eommunlty:    loduatrlea  are 
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discouraged  from  building  and  i^ieistlng  In 
dtlaa  because  operaung  oosta  are  raised  to 
noUuted  air. 

Induatry  all  over  tue  ooimtry  muat  develop 
expensive,  corroalon-realstant  materials  that 
wuT survive  to  the  bad  air.  At  the  moment. 
Kold  Is  a  frequently  used  material,  for.  Just 
L  gold  was  highly  prized  by  the  Ancients  as 
a  metal  which  rematoed  shtoy.  It  Is  now 
valuable  as  a  metal  which  will  sUy  untar- 
nished in  poUuted  air.  If  sUver  could  replace 
gold  In  this  capacity,  there  would  be  a  savtog 
ot  •14.800.000.  ......    1 

Because  air  poUutlon  corrodes  Industrial 
equipment,  and  more  expensive  materials  and 
eitra  prooeaaes  have  to  be  employed  to  com- 
bat the  aerial  threats,  research  becomes 
retamed  and  plants  and  transmlselon  Unea 
•have  to  be  over-dealgned.  The  electronics 
industry  Is  espedally  aBected.  as  electronic 
equipment  can  provide  no  more  reUablUty 
than  the  points  of  electric  contact  wlthto  It. 
Thus  multiple  contact  points  have  to  be 
InstaUed  to  tocrease  reliability  and  bigger 
equipment  Is  needed.  This  also  retarta 
SlnlaturUatlon,  which,  to  a  contracting 
world  and  to  a  space  sge  where  mtoute 
Instruments  are  required.  Is  vital. 

An  architect,  building  to  a  polluted  en- 
vironment. Is  faced  with  two  alternaUvea. 
both  unneoessailly  expeoalve;  Corrorton- 
realstant  material  tor  all  parU  a^waed  to 
the  air.  or  a  coating.  Uke  paint,  which  must 
be  renewed  and  matotatoed. 

so  although  powerful  toduatrlal  lohblea 
try  to  seU  Congressmen  on  the  economic  ad- 
VMltages  of  an  air  poUutlon  sutus  quo.  air 
poUuUon  U  a  very  high  price  to  pay  fM 
Grban  todustrlsl  proaperlty.  A  famUy  of 
tour  to  a  dty  can  pay  up  to  •«»  »  y"^*?* 
because  ot  air  poUuUon.  a  toU  <rf  *^  '^ 
l^  oian.  woman  and  child  to  the  United 
Statea. 

Air  poUuUon  costa  gll.OOO.OOO.OOO  In  prop- 
artv  damage  alone,  and  valuable  buildings 
Mid  works  of  art  are  dlslntegrattog.  StUpbur 
and  It.  oHde.  are  P^d^"'^  ^^^^,ii 
limestone  and  marble.  James  Noble  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  said;  "It  la  potot- 
leas  to  collect  outstanding  works  of  art.  U 
they  are  gotog  to  deterloraM  so  badly  as  to 
he  virtually  worthless." 

The  economic  burden  ot  air  poUutlon  la 
lareely  hidden  to  todlrect  eipensee :  employee 
abinteelsm;  lower  property  valuea  (Uvtog  on 
"the  wrong  side  of  the  trscks"  meant  the 
Bide  with  air  pollution  from  U>e  engtoes): 
deanlng  ot  grimy  buildings;  cleaning  ot 
dothea  and  household  Intalors:  deterlora- 
Uon  of  bulldtogi  and  works  of  art;  air  nitra- 
tion requirements  and  crop  loeses.  A  slreable 
proportion  ot  the  populatlon-s  wealti.  mtot 
be  devoted  to  "Uvlng  with"  a  problem  created 
by  ounelvte.  Instead  of  being  Invested  In 
nior.  creative  and  socially  desirable  ends. 
"A  substantial  effort  toward  prevenUng  air 
poUutlon  can  be  made  at  a  fraction  of  the 
iost  resulting  from  the  eflects  "'  '^VP"""", 
Hon"— (Blueprint  for  Cleaner  Air— CouncU 
of  the  aty  ot  New  York) . 

"B«1de>  thU  ocrtimmtous  Soolr  produces 
another  sod  egect.  by  rendering  tht  people 
oonorloui  to  ;n/tamm««onJ.  and  comet  ("i 
time)  lo  Klcerote  ths  Lungt.  ahich  U  mls- 
c*le/  lo  incurable  that  it  carries  away  multi- 
tudes by  Uxnguishing  and  Deep  Consump- 
nins.  as  the  Bills  of  Mortality  do  Weekly 
inform  us." 

Although  John  Bvdyn.  writing  to  the  mid- 
dle ot  the  nth  century,  did  not  have  the 
benefits  of  modem  medlc^reaearjj  and 
statUUca.  many  modem  doctors  would  agree 
wlthblm. 

While  It  la  uncertato  which  parUcular 
mixtures  of  air  corn-pond  to  a  specinc  dis- 
ease poUute«l  air  Is  known  to  be  harmful  to 
health.  Thla  was  most  dramaUcally  <mf*a- 
iaed  by  the  dlaaster.  to  Belgium  (1»30  . 
where  «0  people  died  as  a  result  of  air  pol- 
InUon;  Domn.  PannaylvMU  (1»«8)  wh(« 


n  people  died;  and  London.  England  I106S) 

where  4.000  people  died.         

It  has  been  possible  to  accept  40.000  auto 
deaths  a  year  aa  the  price  ot  quick  Uans- 
portaUon;  but  how  many  deaths  do  we  have 
»  pay  tor  a  dvllliaUon  that  depends  on 
turning  wheels,  manulactured  temperature 
and  chemical  reactions?  A  modem  metro- 
politan center  Is  a  gross  alteration  of  nature, 
knd  this  process  means  that  It  wlU  take  some 
human  sacrlflces  to  alert  modern  clUea  to  the 
limitations  of  the  air  around  them. 

The  menace  to  pubUo  health  U  far  more 
serious  than  polio  and  smaUpoi.  but  It  Is 
also  far  lees  visible.  One  out  of  every  four 
American  men  shows  signs  ot  having  pul- 
monary emphysema,  a  painful  and  fatal  dis- 
ease which  Is  severely  aggravated  by  breath- 
ing poUuted  air.  There  haa  been  graat 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  relatiooahip 
between  dgarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer. 
and  this  U  largely  due  to  the  subtle  nature 
of  air  poUuUon.  Surveys  have  shown  that 
breatwng  New  York  Cltys  air  doea  the  same 
harm  aa  smoking  ntoe  dgarettea  a  day.  and 
la  deflnlttly  a  contributory  cause  of   lung 

"it  has  been  proved  that  high  levels  ot  air 
pollution  can  be  dangerous  and  even  fatal, 
but  lower  leveU  of  concentraUon  oonunued 
for  extended  periods  ot  time  also  cause  and 
aggravate  Illness  and  accelerate  death. 

Air  pollutants  act  aynergistlcally— any  sto- 
gie factor  may  not  Up  the  bahince  between 
health  and  disease,  ule  and  death,  but  aU  ol 
them  together  can  cause  a  striking  Increase 
in  the  disease  and  death  rates  of  the  popu- 
lation. There  Is  UtUe  doubt  that  Uvtog  In 
London  for  a  long  Ume  increases  the  risk  M 
dying  from  a  respiratory  disease,  parucularly 
chronlo  bronchitis.  ,  ,   ,„ 

Sulphur  Is  one  of  the  most  harmful  to- 
gredlenu  ot  the  air.  The  sulphur  contained 
to  coal  and  low-grade  oU  turns  Into  sulphur 
dioxide  when  the  fuel  U  burned,  then  changes 
to  sulphur  trloxlde  or  cUngs  to  soot  and  ash 
and  penecrates  the  lungs.  Sulphurous  fumes 
from  Mount  Vesuvius  klUed  many  Pompelans, 
Bodom  »  Oomorrah  were  destroyed  by  su  - 
phuroua  brimstone,  and  now  sulphurous  air 
poUutlon  constitutes  a  long-range  threat  for 
mllUons  ot  Americans.  ...  ,.»_ 

"The  relations  between  I>ie  air  In  a  town 
and  (n  its  slreetJ  ond  Ihot  /ound  in  (He  open 
country  may  be  compared  lo  tJie  relationsliip 
beticeen  grossly  contaminated  llUhy  uater 
ond  itJ  cleor,  lucid  counterpart." 

Malmonldes  was  right  In  thinking  that  air 
DOUutlon  la  lust  one  sapect  ot  the  whole  city 
Snvuonment.  It  Is  Impoaslble  to  «P»f»« 
Unpure  air  from  Unpure  water.  A  hundred 
years  ago.  the  world  made  a  great  effort  to  get 
clean  drinking  water.  It  seemed  unneoesaaiy 
to  some.  Unposslble  to  others,  but  It  was 
done.    NOW  the  world  needs  clean  air. 

New  York  creates  M,0OO.0O0  pounds  of  gar- 
bage per  day.  and  getting  rid  ot  It.  wittout 
poliuung  either  air  or  water.  U  one  of  the 
Sajor  problem,  of  the  aoth  century.  Uve 
Swage  can  be  seen  floating  to  the  Kast  Blver 
Tn^  Lower  East  Side,  and  t^e  »r«  otUy 
two  ways  to  dispose  ot  refuse— burn  It  or 
bury  It.  Land  on  which  dumps  can  be  made 
is  runntog  out:  these  dumps  are  the  hooioi 
of  vermiii  and  the  source  of  underground 
tires;  and  the  tocomplete  combuatlon  of  ref- 
use, a  poor  fuel  material,  causes  severe  sir 
poUutlon. 

"Bio  tndujlries  are  W»  polluters.  They  are 
also  big  employers,  big  buyers  and  big  politi- 
cal in/Iuences. "Barnes  Qulgley. 

The  order  ot  priority  for  control  ot  air  pol- 
luUon  natlonauy.  based  on  the  contribution 
S?^  source,  u:  1)  Motor  Vehldes.  3)  Gen- 
eration ot  laectrtclty.  8)  industry.  4)  Space 
Heating.  6.  Refuse  Disposal.  Of  comae  locsJ 
situations  demand  local  priorities  worked  out 
with  local  control  oflldals  regarding  local  m- 
terests.  such  as  auto  emission  In  f^*^'''- 
retu».  dlspo-il  and  g'beratlon  of  eJKtrtdW 
to  New  York,  and  manufacturlnf  ouemloais 
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In  Wilmington.  Delaware  Thus,  apart  from 
retuse  disposal,  and  private,  municipal  and 
buslnea  spsce  heating.  Industry  Is  the  prlpie 
polluter,  and  with  their  Immense  proBU. 
huge  Inffuence  and  engineering  skills,  should 
be  the  leader  In  the  field,  not  the  reluctant 
follower. 

The  steady  Industry  prassure  against  air 
pollution  control  Is  probably  not  malevolence 
or  antisocial  Instinct,  but  the  normal  busi- 
ness motivation  to  cut  costs  and  raise  profits. 
But  the  recalcitrance  ot  the  utlUty  Industries 
Is  odd— their  proflu  are  guaranteed  by  law 
and  If  costs  go  up.  a  rate  Increaae  is  nearly 
always  grsnted  (especlaUy  for  air  pollution 
control  measures  I  by  the  appropriate  reguU- 
lory  agency. 


Urimf  OB  Boirowe4  Rooarcc  Capital 

EXTBa<8ION  OP  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThuTiday.  January  I'i,  t967 

Mr.  CARl^ON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
O.  W.  BldweU.  an  outstanding  agronomist 
at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Kansas  State  University.  Man- 
liattan.  has  written  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "Living  on  Borrowed  Resource 
Capital."  The  article  was  published  in 
the  September-October  1966  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

Our  Nation  haa  been  blessed  with 
abundant  natural  resources,  and  I  think 
all  of  us  realize  that  we  must  begin  im- 
mediately to  preserve  and  protect  our 
great  natural  resources  for  future 
generations. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  country  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Living   on   Boskowco  Rcsoitkcc  CAPrrAi, 

Standard  of  living  has  become  the  symbol 
of  human  progreas.  It  baa  become  one  of 
mankind's  greatest  obeaaalona.  the  dlcutor's 
JusUflcatlon  for  a  S-year  plan,  the  tnterna- 
tlonatlBt's  baali  for  aiding  "developing  "  na- 
tions, and  an  important  means  of  prevent- 
Ing  war.  In  1949,  Aldo  Leopold  wrote,  "Our 
bigger  and  better  society  la  now  like  a  hypo- 
chondriac, so  obMsaed  with  lU  economic 
health  M  to  have  lost  the  capacity  to  remain 
healthy.  Tht  whole  world  la  ao  greedy  for 
more  bathtubs  that  It  haa  lost  the  sUblllty 
necesaary  to  build  thetn  or  even  to  turn  off 
the  Up.  (He  might  have  added,  "or  to  be 
concerned  with  the  disposal  of  dirty  water.") 
Nothing  could  be  more  salutary  at  this  atage 
than  a  little  healthy  contempt  for  a  plethora 
of  material  blessings." 

America's  standard  of  living  l5  largely  one 
of  fortuitous  circumstances.  It  is  based  on 
the  coincidental  arrlrsl  of  North  America  on 
the  International  scene  at  a  time  when  Its 
natural  resources  were  needed  for  the  Indus- 
trtAl  rex'olutlon.  plus  the  unusual  American 
nbtiity  to  exploit  these  resources  and  Invent 
new  machines  to  use  them  more  easily  and 
fully.  Success  Is  s  result  of  our  sblllty  to 
adapt  to  a  new,  wild  land  and  exploit  the 
products  of  Its  wilderness. 

The  Aroertcao  ideology  has  been  and  still 
appears  to  be  one  of  economic  growth. 
Gross  national  product  la  the  gage  of  our 
economic  health.  irrespecUve  of  our  popula- 
tion or  the  size  of  our  natlooal  debt.  Tet, 
a  sizable  proportloa  of  oar  gross  natlODSl 
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product  may  have  come  from  exploitation  of 
natural  and  human  resources  for  quick  proAt. 
One  preaidenUal  commission  asserted  Isitb 
m  the  prlnclpJe  of  growth  t>ecause  "it  aeema 
preferable  to  any  opposite,  which  imjrtlM 
stagnation  and  dscsy.** 

Samuel  Ordway.  Jr..  said  that  reaUxaUon 
of  the  American  dream  Is  expansion  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Decreased  working  hours,  in- 
creased industrial  production.  Increased 
wages,  and  Increased  corporals  proflU  snd 
investment  incomes  are  possible  because  our 
technology  has  found  new  and  unlmaglned 
sources  of  materials,  plus  new  metboda  of 
use  and  reuse. 

Our  nation,  however,  is  not  s  comuoopla. 
regardless  of  how  vast  lu  storehouse  of  raw 
materials  maye  have  seemed  to  our  fore- 
fathers. Already,  depletion  of  the  Messbi 
range,  contamination  of  our  onoe-potsble 
freshwater  lakes  and  rivers,  and  depletion 
of  groundwater  resources  in  some  of  our 
western  states  make  It  emphatically  clear 
that  these  resources  have  finite  llmlU.  By 
exploiting  them,  we  are.  In  truth.  Uvlog  on 
resoimre  capiUl.  Similar  Illustrative  cases 
could  be  made  for  the  exploltatlotv  of  other 
resources,  such  as  soil,  forests,  wtldUfs,  and 
air. 

As  we  are  able  to  enlighten  people  regard- 
ing our  limited,  resources,  controls  will  be 
esUbllshed  to  curtail  this  pollution,  exhaus- 
tion, and  destrucUon.  These  controls  may 
reduce  our  current  increasing  consumption 
of  raw  materials  and  the  deterioration  of 
our  resource  base.  Success,  however,  will 
depend  upon  rigid  control  of  the  exploiting 
element  In  our  free  enterprise  system  that 
seeks  to  expand  consumption  for  quick  prof- 
lU  without  concern  for  long-term  conse- 
quences. Identifying  sod  policing  these 
Individuals  will  be  difflcuU. 

The  dilemma  we  face  is  the  maintenance 
of  economic  growth  without  appreciably 
diminishing  resource  capital.  Until  now, 
maintenance  of  natural  resources  hss  been 
less  Important  because  we  could  substitute 
one  resource  for  another  that  Alsappesred. 
What  Bssurance  do  we  bare,  however,  that 
new  resources  will  continue  to  turn  up  as 
old  ones  are  exhausted? 

Leopold  asserted  that  conservation  was 
getting  nowhere  because  it  was  incompaUble 
with  our  Abrahamlc  concept  of  land.  Be 
opined  thst  we  abuse  land  t>ecausc  we  regard 
it  as  a  conunodlty  belonging  to  us.  "When 
we  see  land  as  a  community  to  which  we  be- 
long." be  said,  "we  may  begin  to  use  it  with 
love  and  respect."  He  proposed  "land  ethic" 
which  changed  the  role  of  Homo  aapima  from 
conqueror  of  the  land  community  to  a  mem- 
ber snd  cltlsen  of  It.  Land  ethic  implied  re- 
spect for  fellow  members  of  the  community 
and  the  community  as  such. 

At  this  point  In  time  we  have  arrived  at 
the  place  predicted  by  the  clairvoyant  con- 
servationists, such  as  Leopold,  Vogt.  Osborn. 
Ordway.  snd  Bennett.  Increased  water  short- 
ages, floods,  and  polluted  air  and  water  are 
beginning  to  Impress  our  people  snd.  In 
some  cases,  our  legislators  with  the  Unpor- 
unce  of  Joining  togtber  to  live  cooperatively 
In  mutual  comfort. 

As  increased  population  demands  more 
fresh  air.  water,  and  pure  food.  It  becomes 
more  apparent  each  day  that  mankind  no 
longer  can  afford  the  luxury  of  allowing  a  few 
individuals  to  exploit  natural  resources.  We 
must  work  diligently  for  more  and  better 
cooperation  among  men  and  t>etween  man- 
kind and  nature.  Unless  we  do  this  volun- 
tarily. It  win  be  necessary  to  Impose  strict 
government  controls.  No  country  is  so  rich 
that  It  can  squander  Its  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  st  the  expense  of  so  many. 
Rather,  steps  must  and  will  t>e  taken  to  see 
that  our  resources  are  preserved  for  our> 
selves  and  posterity,  for  as  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emicians I.  P.  OerasimoT  and  ■.  K.  Pedorov 
hsve  stated.  "The  natural  resources  of  the 
world  belong  to  mankind." 

O.  W.  BtDWKLL. 


EXTENSION  OF  RBMARKS 

o* 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotrru  CASOLurA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  12, 1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rccoao  an  article  by  Brig. 
Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle.  U£.  Marine  Corps, 
retired,  which  clearly  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense. 

For  too  long  we  have  overlooked  the 
vital  importance  of  Spain  in  the  defense 
of  the  free  world.  General  Hlttle's  state- 
ment that  the  sooner  Spain  becomes  a 
full-fledged  partner  In  the  Western  Al- 
liance, the  better  It  will  be  for  all  of  the 
free  world.  Is  a  sound  conclusion. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
read     this     thought-provoking     article, 
which  follows: 
StTPPLAWTs  PkAWcx — Spaik  TAwa  Up  UajOr 

Dkftnsx  Rols  ros  NATO 
(By  Brig.   Gen.   James   D.   Hlttle,   U.8J1.C.. 

retired,  director  of  national  security  snd 

foreign  affairs,  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars» 

Madkid- — Spain  now  luu  an  indispensable 
role  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  This 
U  the  direct  result  of  the  French  military 
withdrawal  from  the  North  AUsntle  Treaty 
Organization. 

French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle's  pull- 
out  from  NATO  took  more  away  from  Weat- 
em  European  defense  than  the  numjerical 
total  of  the  French  forces  involved.  With 
Prance  out  of  the  NATO  defense  structure. 
NATO  lost  lU  strategic  depth  of  position  on 
Xhe  continent. 

It  Is  this  loss  of  geographical  depth  that 
has  hurt  NATO's  mUitary  capabUlty  even 
more  than  the  loss  of  French  manpower.  It 
was  the  hundreds  of  mUes  t>etween  the  At- 
lantic and  the  German  border  tiiat  gave  to 
NATO  strategy  the  vitally  necesaary  depth  for 
orderly  dispersal  of  logistic  faculties.  Prance 
also  provided  sn  operational  rearward  space 
to  cushion  the  Impact  of  a  Communist  attack 
from  the  east. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  oil  pipe- 
lines. Oil  and  gas  supply  U  a  major  prob- 
lem of  modem  war.  The  amounu  required 
by  a  force  defending  Europe  against  a  Rus- 
sian armored  drive  would  re*ch  astronomic 
dally  totals. 

VAST    PtFELINC    NETWORK 

NATO  planners  foresaw  thU.  The  rasuit 
was  the  construction  of  a  vast  network  of  oil 
pipelines  and  storage  facilities  extending 
through  France  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  German  border. 

Today,  with  De  Gaulle's  pullout  from 
NATO,  the  sUtus  of  thl«  huge  pipeline  sys- 
tem Is,  at  least,  doubtful.  But  It  is  certain 
that  whatever  arrangement  might  be  nego- 
tiated for  conditional  use  of  the  pipeline  wilt 
not  be  as  sattsfactcffy  from  the  standpoint 
of  military  requirements  as  what  existed 
when  France  was  a  full  participating  partner 
in  NATO. 

But  the  altuatlon  in  the  case  of  other 
supply  snd  operational  faculties  Is  even 
worse.  Our  air  units  and  supply  and  hospital 
faculties  have  their  eviction  noUee. 

France,  in  terms  of  brosd  strategy,  wss  a 
vast  and  vital  base  area  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe. 

NEW    SnFPLT    Lsm 

NATO  forces  tn  West  Germany  stiU  have 
to  have  supplies.  Making  the  t>est  of  a  bad 
situation.  NATO  planner*  are  now  running 
the    new    supply    line    from    Bremerbaven 
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wuUiwmnl  turmnh  WMt  0«rm»ny^t  b»t 
""  «  .xplient.    "«f»«'"«^^. 

S;  ^"  u  fun  of  «ampl»  of  tn.  d^- 
«ti.  r»iul«m«  from  runiUng  .  "PP'J^ 
imiwl  to  U«i  op«niOon»l  front.    And  m»t  • 

.upplT  •y»«ni  Uong  the  NATO  Ude  ot  ti. 

'"^Sr^ong-r«Hr.  P«ll  in  -ucf.  "  "" 
r»ng«nmt.  But  fortunrnttly  th«r.  U  «n  »- 
.»e"  to  Buropei  neod  for  defen*!  In  depth. 
•mat  aOBWer  \s  Spain. 

With  a  land  ma«  only  •"•""Ji"*.^" 
that  Of  Pranc  prot«:t«l  by  the  f^?-°" 
ihe  north  and  the  -a'  on  the  ""^^  »^- 
and  inhabited  by  a  brave  people  who  we 
",  flr«  in  th.  fr«  world  to  beat  b«k 
cS!nmunl.t  agpewlon.  Spain  ha.  what  the 
defeni*    of    free    Europe    needa.  .^-^ 

The  «»ner  Spain  b«come.  »  '"'i-"^~ 
o,rtner  m  a  W«i<«m  aU«»ce,  the  Sett«  It 
Vul   be   for   •"<'">•  "*•   ""    ■ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  scon 

OF   FWfMaTLtaMlA 

n  THX  BBNATI  OT  THB  DNITID  STATES 

ThuTtday.  Januarw  12,  l'*? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  on  JMU- 
irT2  1967.  OovemorRockefeUeroI  New 
^:  ieUvered  .  most  moving  »ddre«  on 
htawncept  of  a  "iust  society"  for  aJl 
2^^?^  In  this,  his  third  inaupiral 
SSi^toe  Oovemor  poses  new  ch»l- 
?S«^ihlch  are  worthy  of  the  SenaU  s 
attention  and  I  ask  un,«°^<»"  f  Hf  ^1 
tt«t  CJovemor  •^"^''"V.h.T.o^D 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  "»«  **»f^J°_, 

There  being  no  oblecUon,  the  address 
^i'S^  W  be  printed  In  the  Ricoed. 
ai  foUowB: 
T»T  or  TB.  THnu>  U'""™»*^J^°^  "! 

^S»   NBJO«  A.  ROCKXTIL1.B.  Ptwrom  TM 

SiTcarrroi..  amakt,  N.T..  Jaito-t  3. 

Tod»T  it  U  my  honor  and  my  promlae  to 
to^S3l»U  ^  Admim-ration  and  my«U 
S  ^^T-rnc.  for  the  next  '»"  J«^  „,, 

1  know  Oom  eipenence  the  "Im  of  the 
clilSS^  STtS^elght  of  the  r««^l- 
SSSJe^the  ooo.  of  OOTeinor  of  New  York 

^TLn  well  aware  that  no  pubUc  o««l»l- 
Jy^S»n  a  private  clti»m-l.  or  <«n  be 
InfaUlble. 

iSr  on.  thing  I  can  !««'« '^J,^^^' 
,hS  alwayi  try  to  do  my  beat  for  all  the 

•^U  1.  a  time  of  unique  opportunity  for 
^^^mplev.  r«ll«tlon  of  the  P»^l«« 
SSL.  need,  and  asplraUon^-foi  I"*"''*  J 
SS^   cTever-great^-   hope,   progr«-   and 

*^"ti»  light  of  erer-ohanglng  oohdIUon. 
J?  „„  Xllange..  we  mu«  continue  to 
chart  an  Imaginative  coune.  ._—.,— 

M  thelaSe  time  continuing  to  »«<^ 
prudence  and  economy  «  — IJ^I^^Sc^SJ 
iourae  we  set  l.  eound  and  «a»»,«~J~f^ 
Siln  the  rMouTce.  of  the  people  whom  the 
state  exl&U  to  aerre. 

T?e  ^  of  our  turbulent  time,  are  clear. 

^"^    hlrtonc   human   problem. J^e 

iv,™2  hTMidly-changlng  technology.  i*ltt- 

S^^J?Siiuon^  dn-UdOly  altered 

eoonomic  patterns. 


TheM  problem,  come  In  a  '*"■  JV^^. 
bad  hoMing.  racial  al«:nmlnaOon,  crime  ano 
SxcooS,  Umdequate  «lu»Uon«l  "^  <^1- 
tur,U  opportunltle.,  polluted  water  and  air. 
tranroort  crlK.  and  urban  dlwrder. 

TlTUradoi  I.  ahoclung  and  chaUengtog^ 
We  face  .uch  problem,  on  »uc»  a  «:ale  at  a 
tune  of  record  proaperlty.  a  "me  when  em- 
J^ent  I.  the  hlgh«t  In  our  "W^.  «°« 
a  tune  when  per«jnal  Income  ha.  rlMn  43  per 
cent  orer  the  la«  eight  year.. 

Th«~  problem,  cannot  be  Ignored 
Jrem  ihe  urgent  ta.*.  "' ,  •''«°«"''°'"f, 
laWand  order  to  the  mulUple  problem,  of 
the  individual  and  hU  «>''«>'>'""''■  '^' 
mu«  be  the  concern  ot  e«Ji  and  "«^  »« 
5  u.-"  individual  cltlsen..  «  'P^'"'' 
Svlc.  buelne-.  Ubor,  and  agricultural  lead- 
«.    «  well  a.  thoe.  In  local.  «ate  and  fed- 

^r/S  UiS.  problem,  thruw  beyond  the 
raimi^  of  private  acOon  alone  or  the  JurU- 
dlctlon  of  local  government  alone. 

It  1.  the  peculiar  genlu.  of  our  Ameriotn 
P«Jeral  .yatem  that  It  1.  ■»?«"•  ?'V™- 
monlng  wid  enlleting  re»urce.  and  InltU- 
Uv«^om^all  Kurce.  of  creaUvlty  in  our 
Society— and  all  level,  of  pubUc  authorl^- 
^  the  alngl.  purpoee  of  buUding  a  better 
Uf*  for  til  tfa«  people.  _    ._  »»  .^ 

Oureip.rlenjrh.re  in  New  T^'^  State 
demonrtrite.  that  thl.  federal  •S^'f  f  °"" 
reallv  wort.— provided  always  that  a  atate 
accept.  It.  re.pon.lblllty  and  provldea  lead- 

"^S'tedeial  government «"«" '"-,^f|; 
of  all  the  public  revenue..  It  therefore  « 
S  a  poaltiSn  of  great  .trength  «  play  a 
cruolalrole  In   government  acOon  to  deal 

with  the  people',  problem..  

But  mo^Tthan  30  year,  ot  •v"-"P^<^» 
federal  program,  have  proven  that  federal 
iuthorltV^^d.  too  dlrtant  'jom  local  con- 
diaon.  to  allow  efficient  uM  of  federal  fund, 
by   formula,   and   procedure,   conceived    in 

"wSISSwand  to  an  increasing  degree  in 
recir?.^  and  month.,  a  multiplication  of 
Sadequately-flnanced  domeatlc  f<^«^P^ 
nr»m.  ha.  raUed  ..plratlon.  and  arou«^d 
hope,  of  many  cltlaen.,  only  to  produce  grave 

■^■^rtuT^^l^leral  program,  for  falling 
to  deUver  on  their  promlMa,  ""wever.  I.  not 
to  dl.parage  the  hlghSttdJOM.  inapirtng 
many  of  theae  program..  7>>t..  ^  it 

The  State,  cannot  nor  diould  tBey  go  It 

"  wj  in  New  York  SUte  quite  naturally  aeek 
and  we  dewrve   a  full  fair  .hare  of  theM 

'"S^tl^do  want  to  ...  a  dollar',  worth  of 
work  done  for  every  dollar  apent. 
^r  experience  m  New  York  ahow.  plain  y 
that  led^l  bypa-lng  of  .Ute  le.^«^lp 
and  abUlty  to  act  a.  a  guide  and  a  catalyat 
li  both  wasteful  and  self-defeating. 

And  it  1.  creating  an  Increaringly  chaotic 
condition  in  the  adnunlstratlon  of  thMe  pro- 
gram, at  the  local  level  of  government. 

Oar  experience  prove,  that  the  .tat.  ha. 
the  financial  strength  and  expen.nc  to  mo- 
bUlze  the  r»)urc  of  all  levels  whUe  re- 
maining cloM  enough  to  the  people  to  be 
renKinsive  to  local  need.. 

In  fact  this  ha.  b«n  proven  over  and 
over  again  by  New  York  state',  experience 
Jk'd^lng  new  proyam.  whi^  hav. 
.purred  other  .tat«  and  the  '«""'»"': 
^SmJnt  it«lf  to  n««led  action  along  Kmnd 
Unea. 

For  example,  our  aU-out  propain  ««>«»" 
up  our  laki.  and  river,  ha.  Dually  ed  to 
I^al  acOon  to  support  the  rtatea  Inltla- 
tlve  again«  water  poauUoo  on  a  comparable 
•eale  across  the  nation. 

This  vra.  alM  true  in  our  land  acquiaition 
and  comprehenMve  development  program  in 
the  field  of  conservauon,  park,  and  recre- 
SSM^lwhlch  ha.  been  followed  by  30  .tate. 
•1)4  the  federal  government. 


In  addiUon,  our  Stat.'.  enrtchmMit  of  our 
cultural  life  and  «>«>""«"™«"'t°' 'Jf. "Sf;: 
with  the  founding  and  the  work  "'  <^  8"" 
CouncU  on  the  Art»-ha.  been  'o^<mtajj 
aU  the  other  .tate.  a.  weU  a.  the  federal 

*°T?Ukmd  of  sUte  InlUauve  In  meeting  the 
need,  of  the  people  along  sound  and  Ima^na- 
S"  line.  b.abi.n  tr«lltlonal  In  New  York 
State  under  both  poUUcal  parties. 

All  sueh  uvlng  proof  of  the  capacity  tor 
creaUvlty  by  SUte  leadership  oHer..  I  believe 
Eloquent  argument  lor  federal  redlstrlbu- 
Uon  to  the  .tate.  of  a  .hare  of  naUonal  reve- 
nue, unencumbered  by  needier  restncUon. 
or  bureaucraUc  regulaUon. 

The  red  tape  and  confusion  mirroundlng 
many  federal  program,  ha.  brought  further 
supfiort  to  the  idea  of  redUtrlbuUng  federal 
fund,  among  the  States. 

Only  two  week,  ago,  the  National  Oov- 
emor.'  Conference  endor»d  this  proposal. 

1  believe  It  I.  high  time  for  the  CongreM 
to  take  at  leaat  a  first  «tep  In  providing  unen- 
cumbered fund,  to  the  Statee— through  a 
procedure  .uch  a.  bloc  granU  or  a  partial 
refunding  ot  federal  Income  tax  revenue— 
in  order  to  achieve  more  eHecUv.  soluUons 
of  the  people's  problem,  under  SUte  and 
local  leaderahip. 
But  it  u  not  Just  a  queaUon  of  money 

New  concept*,  new  approaches  are  easen- 
Ual  in  these  times  ot  rapid  change. 

In  the  paat  eight  years,  through  our  SUte 
Dro«r»m.  and  aMlsUnce  to  local  government. 
We  have  sought  to  provide  the  leaderahip  for 
meeting  the  need,  of  the  people  function  by 
function.  .    .. 

In  the  next  four  year.,  the  great  challenge 
wiU  be  to  reUM  Oww  Individual  funcUonal 
programa-both  .U«  and  local-M  we  can 
develop  a  coordlnat«l  approach  to  -h^'f 
opportunity  for  the  Individual  where  he  Uves 
and  work.— VBhether  In  the  rural  area.,  the 
mburban  area.,  or  the  big  ciUe.. 

Thl.  demand,  coordinated  planning  and 
eSectlv.  integrauon  of  local,  rtau  ">'»'«- 
eral  government  action  with  prlvaU  initia- 
tive End  with  the  people  of  th.  communi- 

"^.C^'e'^o  «>,  we  win  find  our^lve. 

'*^rm''irpro':fdrtrie«.er-.ip  to  co,^ 
with  the  challenge  of  rapid  urb«il»tionand 
the   changed   pattern  of  Ufe  In   the  maU 

town,  and  rural  area..  

^f^mu.t  pr.«>rve  the  be.t  of  the  ?"''"><' 
have  the  vUlon  and  faith  to  think  Imagina- 
tively in  planning  for  the  future. 

•m.  I.  the  heart  of  the  federalist  concept. 
—The  democratic  deelgnlng  of  tuture  prog- 
Ttu  by  .ummonlng  all  level,  ot  government. 
^  Jl  sectom  ot  society,  to  share  In  com- 
mon labor  for  the  common  ^od. 

Prom  the  federalist  approach  to  "^  ^"^ 
environment  rtiould  come  broad  concepU  lor 
Sri^^re-a  future  to  be  attained  through 
SJpiSatlon  between  Individual^  the  varlou^ 
group,  of  indlvlduala  in  our  society,  and  all 
level,  of  government. 

Tt  1.  to  the  rMlteatlon  of  thwe  concept, 
that  I  dedicate  my»U  and  my  adminutra- 
tlon  for  the  next  four  years. 

Since  stau  leaderrtUp  1.  so  all-important 
to  the  succes.  of  the  federaiiat  •W>™«*''." 
U  ,ital  to  aMure  that  It  wlU  alM  be  fully  ef- 
tecUve  leaderehlp. 

ThU  requu^  not  only  re.pon.lble.  imagi- 
native individual,  m  government  but  W 
oortwitly  a  .tructure  and  tool,  of  '"'' "i 
Kil  government  attuned  to  contemporary 
problem..  .    ^ 

It  alK  demand,  that  we  face  the  hwo 
choices,  the  controversial  iMue*  aa  well  a. 
the  easy  one.. 

Much  can  and  murt  be  don.  at  the  fortn- 
oomlng  LegUlaUve  Seealoo. 

Much^  and  mu.1  be  don.  by  the  StaU 
Conatltutlonal  ConvMitton  which  open.  her. 
In  Albany  on  April  *th. 


January  12,  1967 
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The  CotuUtuUonAl  ConTentlon  U  of  his- 
toric Importance. 

Itfl  work  will  be  WUl  to  our  peroEUU  Uber- 
tles.  opportimlUM.  »od  well-being  u  clUwna 
or  New  Tort. 

And  It  could  be  u  exciting  end  creetlre  in 
lu  own  wey  w  tboee  nine  months  end  two 
weeke  In  1776  and  1777  when  members  of  the 
Fourth  Provincial  Congrees  drafted  our 
State's  first  Constitution. 

The  a.OOO-word  Constitution  luthored  by 
these  founding  fathers  eet  a  pattern  of  gov- 
ernment which  guided  other  state  constltu- 
tlona  and  the  Federal  Constitution  Itself  in 
Philadelphia  a  decade  later. 

Delegates  to  this  l»e7  C-onventlon.  subject 
to  final  approve!  of  their  work  by  the  people 
as  a  whole,  must  cope  with  e  docimient  now 
swollen  to  well  otct  50.000  words  and 
amended  repeatedly,  at  virtually  every  gen- 
eral election. 

They  must  decide  how  beet  to  modemlie 
snd  clarify  the  obsolete  and  contradictory 
language  of  the  Constitution. 

They  must  make  basic  declslooi  on  the 
powers  the  SUte  and  local  govemmenta  re- 
quire to  plan  ahead  and  to  meet  today's 
problems. 

They  must  determine  how  to  remove  re- 
strictions where  they  may  hobble  vital  state 
end  local  leadership. 

And  tbey  must  dd  this  without  sacrificing 
necessary  safeguards  against  abuses  of  these 
public  powers. 

They  must  re-examine  the  qualifications 
for  voting  In  New  York  SUte— Including 
such  questions  as  residence,  literacy  and 
whether  to  lower  the  voUng  age  to  18. 

The  delegate*  must  take  s  look  at  our  con- 
stitutional provisions  affecting  the  concept  of 
separation  t>etween  chiuxih  and  sUte.  espe- 
cially In  regard  to  use  of  public  funds. 

They  must  review  the  procedures  for  se- 
lecting Judges  and  the  experience  under  re- 
cent constitutional  amendmenu  relating  to 
the  structure  of  our  court  system. 

And  tbey  must  consider  both  the  threat 
to  personal  Ubertlee  and  the  needs  of  law 
enforcement  (In  a  period  of  rapidly  rising 
crime  rates)  which  are  Involved  In  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping. 

The  delegates  must  review  the  desires  of 
local  governmental  uniu  for  expanded  fljcal 
Independence. 

They  must  weigh  these  desires  against  the 
confusion  and  danger  to  the  Individual  citi- 
zen of  uncontrolled,  ever- Increasing  and 
overlapping  tax  structures — and  they  must 
also  relate  these  deelree  to  the  needs  for 
statewide  fiscal  sUblUty.  to  help  expand  and 
attract  new  Job-producing  Industries — not 
drive  them  beyond  our  borders. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  very  difficult 
Issues  that  will  be  before  the  delegates  to 
the  Conventlott. 

The  potential  Impact  of  theae  and  other 
major  issuas  on  the  dally  lives  of  all  New 
Yorkers  iwdersoore  the  major  responsibili- 
ties these  delegates  must  accept  and  dis- 
charge. 
It  Is  clear  that: 

—  In  this  period  of  ever-mounting  urban 
problems  affecting  the  dally  lives  and  well- 
being  of  millions. 

—  At  a  time  when  effective  SUte  leader- 
ship Is  vital  to  the  solution  or  handling  of 
theee  problems. 

The  1907  Constitutional  Convention  of 
New  York  Stete  can  and  should  be  a  major 
landmark  In  the  history  of  effective  eelf- 
Sovemment. 

It  Is  urgent  that  the  organisation,  re- 
search and  staffing  of  the  Convention  be  bi- 
partisan, professional  and  objective — though 
the  great  Issues  themselves  must  quite  prop- 
erly be  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  debate. 

Of  the  many  pitfalls  to  be  avoided,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  Is  public  ^>athy. 

Without  an  interested  and  articulate  pub- 
Uc. any  such  Convention  might  In  time  be 
unduly  influenced  by  lobbylsU  seeking  par- 
ticular advantage*  or  prlvUegea. 


It  Is  of  over-rtdlng  Importance  that  the 
Convention  express  the  aeptraUons  and  In- 
terests of  all  the  people  of  New  York  SUte 

To  achieve  this,  we  must  have  a  free  and 
open  Convention  and  alert,  vitally  informed 
and  concerned  news  media. 

Those  In  charge  of  the  Convention  mtist 
gl  ve  the  people  every  opportunity  to  be 
heard  In  advance  of  their  ultimate  decisions. 

And  I  urge  you  the  people  of  this  Empire 
SUte  to  Uke  a  most  active  interest  in  the 
fortbcomJng  Constitutional   Convention, 

—  To  study  and  Judge  the  Issues  before 
they  are  decided: 

—  And  to  make  your  voices  clearly  heard 
by  your  convention  delegates. 

I  begin  my  third  term  as  your  Oovemor 
with  graUtude  .  .  .  with  pride  .  .  .  and 
with  purpose. 

I  feel  pride  in  our  SUte — lU  tradition  and 
lu  people. 

We  have  shown  the  way  of  leadership  to 
all  others  in  our  great  Federal  Union. 

We  have  shown  that  federalism  works. 

We  have  shown  that  we— our  SUM.  our 
Union,  our  beloved  country — have  not  grown 
too  old  still  to  be  pioneers. 

For  on  aU  frontiers  of  our  Ufe,  we  know 
that  we  pay  highest  honor  to  our  past  by 
the  boldest  challenging  of  our  future. 

And  I  sense  Rurpoee — high  purpose — be- 
cause I  have  full  faith  in  our  capacity  tor 
creativity  .  .  .  our  conunon  resolve  with 
Ood's  help  to  build  together  the  dream  of 
free  men  of  all  ages:  A  Just  Society. 

This  Is  the  dream  of  a  eoolety  where: 

Government  is  courageous. 

Power  Is  benign. 

Learning  Is  abundant. 

Proaperlty  Is  general. 

Order  Is  serene. 

Law  Is  honored. 

Compassion  Is  practised. 

And  brotherhood  Is  lived. 

It  Is  our  splendid  task  to  make  this  society 
no  dream  at  all— but  the  world  for  our 
children  to  live  In. 


Tw«  Sckool  Sri  tc»>  ia  Ertry  School 
Diitrkl 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  MXw  roSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESEMTATIVES 

Tuetdaii,  lanuary  10, 19S7 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  10 — opening  day — I  reintro- 
duced a  blU  which  I  had  offered  In 
the  8Sth  Cougreu,  under  which  2  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  Income  tax  collected 
from  the  several  Statea  would  be  re- 
turned to  them  under  a  formula  which 
endeavors  to  take  Into  conalderstion 
their  respective  need;  such  moneys, 
however,  to  be  earmarked  for  the  gen- 
eral support  of  educational  programs  In 
those  States  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary educational  level. 

My  selecUon  of  this  bill  as  the  flrat 
legislative  proposal  I  am  submlttiiK  to 
this  Congress  Is  Indicative  of  the  high 
priority  which  I  assign  to  thla  area  ef 
concern.  As  one  who  did  not  vote  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  ot  l»es,  I  have  felt  It  Incumbent 
upon  me  to  search  for  and  sucgest  an 
acceptable  alternative  to  the  benefits 
provided  under  that  program  for  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  need  to  find  some 
method  for  supplementing  State  and  lo- 
cal governmental  efforts  to  finance  the 


ever-Increasing  cost  of  education  at  this 
level. 

Last  year.  In  an  effort  to  ascertain  how 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  was  being  Implemented  in  my 
area.  I  addressed  a  rather  extensive  In- 
quiry concerning  It  ^  all  the  school  dis- 
trict superlntendants  In  my  congres- 
sional district  and  received  back  a 
wealth  of  information  commenting  upon 
the  good  points,  and  the  bad,  experi- 
enced to  date  with  this  program  which 
is,  of  course,  doing  some  good  but  which 
is  also  creating  a  numl>er  of  administra- 
tive problems,  as  well  as  questions  con- 
cerning basic  policy. 

This  inquiry  on  my  part  did  not  pro- 
duce, aa  might  be  expected,  any  sort  of 
unanimous  opinion  but  It,  along  with 
such  supiirfementary  Infortnatlon  as  I 
have  since  picked  up  at  firsthand,  did 
show  that  there  was  a  consensus  of  sorts 
developing  among  school  administrators 
in  my  area  In  favor  of  some  sort  of  Fed- 
eral tax-sharing  plan— of  which  there 
are  an  Infinite  number  of  varieties — as 
representing  what  might.  In  the  long  run, 
be.  a  preferable  approach  to  aid  to  edu- 
cation at  this  level  than  that  embodied 
In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Perhaps  my  own  feelings  that  such  an 
approach  should  be  reconsidered  by  Con- 
gress have  been  best  summed  up  In  a 
letter  from  a  high  school  principal  In  my 
district  which  I  received  only  on  Monday 
of  this  week.  It  was  this  letter,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  that  helped  me  make 
up  my  mind  that  this  bill  was  the  one  I 
first  wished  to  submit  to  this  new 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  thoughts  of 
that  high  school  principal  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  I  do 
not  have  his  authority  to  use  his  letter 
In  this  fashion.  He  signed  off  his  letter 
with  the  phrase.  "Your  Concerned  Edu- 
cational Practitioner,"  and  1  shall  only 
Identify  him  In  that  fashion,  but  the 
pertinent  i»rts  of  his  letter  to  me,  which 
I -now  set  forth  under  leave  to  Include 
extraneous  material,  were  as  follows: 

I  am  mo  moved  by  the  Iabum  at  BtjJu  tliat 
1  wtali  to  communicate  these  Tlewi  furtber  to 
you  witlj  the  proTlio  that  you  eiaarly  uoder- 
■tand — these  are  my  personal  views  and  that 
tbey  do  not  reflect  In  any  way  the  official 
view  of  my  school  or  school  district  on  this 
subject. 

It  la  my  considered  opinion  that  Federal 
Aid  Id  Its  present  form  la  a  wasteful  hodge- 
podge of  legislation  (NDEA-Voc.  Ed.  Act — 
ESEA — Impacted  Areas — Manpower  and  Re- 
training— EOA — and  so  on  and  so  on).  Tills 
maze  of  Federal  legislation  baa  led  to  Mr- 
er&l  significant  problems  In  education  and 
for  the  society  as  a  whole. 

1.  Confusion  and  bureaucratic  red  tapa  la 
the  hallmark  of  these  many  Uws.  The  pre- 
text of  evaluation  vis  atate  and  national 
teats  along  with  required  records  simply  re- 
duces the  evaluation  of  aid  resulU  to  a  su- 
tlatical  configuration  rather  than  to  a 
human  configuration  which  is  so  greatly 
needed. 

3.  The  segmentation  of  education  into 
little  packages  called  "projects"  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Individual  and  apedaliaed 
aid  laws  often  move  our  schools  oompletflly 
ooimter  to  their  overall  goal  of  a  unified  and 
balanced  educational  program  aulBoientiy 
diverse  to  meet  the  needa  of  ^moat  ail 
pupUa.  It  la  my  fervent  bof  thas  ttaa  com- 
mon or  eomprehenaive  ecfaool  ideal  is  not. 
dead  In  America. 


A68 

Tm  tmid  of  Miw*"  »o<»uiiUi>g.  wMrt 
kMplnf .  ort»nli»tlon,  ana  e™lu»aon  bu  m 
eBKt  creitod  •  ttite  KhUm  bttwetn  "J"*"- 
lar'  »nd  f tdern"  programs  In  the  actiooU. 
In  Bltect.  we  &•"  two  Khool  irstems  In  erjry 
rehool  dUtrlct  mining  u«  of  fe<ler«ilj-»l<««l 
prolecU  and  It  Is  mo«t  dldlfflcult  If  Dot  im- 
poaalble  to  properlj  coonUn«t«  the  two  ■»•- 
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mentary  and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act. 
If  such  methods  Indeed  exist,  and  ol  my 
hope  that  this  subject  will  be  ^J^ 
the  paramount  role  which  I  leel  it  shoi^d 
command  In  the  early  days  oX  this,  the 
90th  Congress. 


^^ 


3.  Tli«re  !•  »  rundMWintal  threat  to  the 
very  concept  of  puhUclj  .upported.  pubUely 
controlled  educaUon  In  the  common  Interest. 
Ai  theM  federal  programs  erode  or  eradicate 
the  conaUtuUonal  prOTUlona  of  ■Separanon 
of  Church  and  State"  they  Inentably  en- 
eoarage  the  growth  of  private  echooU  for 
private  Intereate  at  the  eipenae  of  pnWlc 
ichooU  tor  the  common  good.  How  can  we 
•truggle  for  "IntegTated  ■  KbooU  on  the  one 
band  and  -private-  schooU  (publicly  lup- 
port»d)  on  the  other?  A.  the  old  Indl^ 
,„ed  to  «ay.  -TVhlte  man  speak  with  forted 
tongue." 

4  Federal  Aid  has  brought  Into  being 
sMoolBg  commercial  competition  and 
nreSun  which  bears  down  directly  upon  the 
KhooU.  We  are  hardest  hit  by  the  drain  on 
qualified  teaching  pereonnel  as  tMichers  move 
Into  VISTA.  Peace  Corps.  Government  poal- 
tlona  related  to  educaUon.  Year  InsUtutes 
made  attracUve  by  liberal  sUpends.  and  In- 
dustrial pMlUons  with  Ormi  who  find  an  ever 
Umuanlnir  percentage  of  their  annual  busl- 
atm  la  with  schooU  due  to  natural  growth 
and  the  millions  of  Federal  dollars  allotted 
adaeatlon  In  ahort.  the  Industrial -school 
ralauonshlpa  have  become  -Big  Bualneas" 
and  "Big  Business  -  la  having  an  ever  In- 
creasing (though  someUmea  subUe)  voice  In 
the  shaping  of  education  Itself  In  America. 
TWs  U  not  neoessaniT  bad  when  private 
hmlni  purpose  coincides  with  the  prunary 
mupoae  of  educaUon  In  a  democracy — but 
tbla  la  not  always  or  even  frequently  the 
ease. 

In  short,  we  are  sttacltlng  social  and  eco- 
nomic Ills  In  our  society  through  edticatlon 
(this  la  perfecUy  legiumaw)  but  we  are 
dothg  It  In  such  a  way  as  to  doom  the  ^- 
fort  to  failure  and.  even  more,  to  shake 
tb«  very  foundation  of  our  unified,  local- 
ly eontrtiUad  pubUc  scbools. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  In  full  support 
of  the  concept  of  Federal  Aid  to  PubUc 
Education  but  only  In  terms  of  a  general 
■rant-m-ald  to  the  several  states  for  lo- 
cal dlstrlbuUon  on  a  per-caplt«  basU  along 
lUSM  of  a  national  minimum  support  level 
(cr  each  pupil  In  attendance  at  public 
MSboaU.  1  am  Irrevocably  opposed  to  the 
taa  of  hodge-podge,  wasteful,  and  ichla- 
matte  aid  we  have  been  getting.  If  the 
tiwd  U  not  rwersed.  1  believe  our  educa- 
ttonal  system  Is  In  for  some  real  trauma — 
parbaps  calamity — five  or  ten  years  hence. 
Tour  concerned  educational 
practitioner.  


Resobtia*  oa  At  Soriet  Ratsiaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
taot  that  others  have  expressed  or  wUl 
be  expressing  Interest  in  the  so-called 
tax -sharing  approach  as  a  substitute  for 
some  of  the  new  Federal  grant-in-aid 
pnrntas  recently  enacted  by  Congress 
whether  for  educational  or  other  puj- 
poaes,  and  that  there  wffl  be  other  leg- 
islative proposals — perhaps  belter 
ones— Introduced  along  these  lines. 

My  sponsorship  of  this  bill  should  not 
be  taken  to  Indicate  that  I  am  wedded 
to  Its  provtstons.  for  I  am  not.  How- 
ever. 1  hope  it  will  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  I  believe,  as  I  have 
often  stated,  that  there  are  few  other 
domesUc  concerns  which  should  Involve 
our  early  and  earnest  attention  than 
that  of  seeking  still  better  methods  for 
helping  to  finance  education  at  the  lo- 
cal level  than  that  embodied  fn  the  He- 


HON.^THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  mew  Toaa 
Dt  THZ  HODSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

ThuTtday,  January  11. 1967 
Mr  DOLSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  12th  Conference  of  the  Asian  Peo- 
ples' Antl-Communlst  League— APACT|— 
held  In  Seoul.  Koi-ea.  November  ».  l»w- 

Risonj-noN  ON  THS  SoviiT-RxrBSIsn 
iMPTSiftt  ran 

(Submitted   by   ABN;    adopted   at  the    130> 
conlerence  of  APACL  In  Seoul  Korea.  No- 
vember 8.  l»«6) 
Wbaiaaa  the  naUonal  Independence  of  all 

peoples  of  the  world  Is  an  Uitegral  part  of 

tne  progreea  of  mankind,  and 

Whereas    the  emancipation  of  peoples  In 

Western    dependencies    Into    nation-states. 

done  often  with  assistance  from  their  former 

colonial    masters,    make,    the    spontaneous 

reausatlon  of  the  Idea  of  naUon-states  more 

Wbenaa  th»  InjJepeodsat  nation-states 
dacldadly  lurthen  the  development  of  o«1g- 
inal  national  cultures,  thus  eulchlng  a  cul- 
tural dlverrtty  of  .-nanklnd,  and 

wrbereas.  ragardleas  of  tlMlr  sl«.  wealth. 
race  or  religion,  the  nation-states,  as  equal 
and  aoveialgn.  are  the  best  safeguard  ol  peace, 
lusUce  and  IntemaUonal  security;  because. 
unUke  the  multlnaUonal  empire,  they  have 
DO  means  by  which  to  exploit  the  matenai 
and  technical  resources  as  weU  as  manpower 
of  other  subjugated  peoples  for  the  PU^Pf" 
of  perfecting  and  stockplllwg  their  arma- 
ments and  furthering  their  eipanslon.  and 

Whereas  th*  caerclse  of  human  rights, 
unlimited  creaUve  expreaslon,  freedom  of  re- 
llglon  social  Justice.  self-determlnaUon  of 
social  and  pollOcal  STslems.  and  the  '""'- 
ing  of  traditional  cultural  values.  Is  possible 
oiUy  In  an  Independent  democraUc  nation- 
state  within  lu  ethnographic  boundaries,  and 
Whereas  the  Russian  empire— regardless 
of  Ita  Ideological  basis— U  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  nianklnd  and  the  Integral  reallsa- 
UmTof  human  rights  of  nations  and  Indi- 
viduals and  becomes  a  most  dangerous  threat 
to  fresdom-lovlng  mankind,  because  the 
L  ijaiisslnn  of  the  resources  of  an  empire  al- 
lowa  It  to  accumulate  massive  means  of  d«- 
atrucUon,  and 

VTbereas.  the  idea  of  naUonal  UbcraUon 
and  struggle  for  human  right  U  the  Achilles- 
heel  ol  the  Russian  Communist  empire: 

Now  therefore,  the  13th  Conference  of 
the  APACU  lo  tJie  spirit  of  resolutions  ap- 
proved at  prsvloua  Conferences  of  the  APACL, 

1.  <al  to  support  the  dissolution  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  colonial  empire  Into  Inde- 
pendent democraUc  natlon-itatea.  whose 
lerrllorlea  would  be  determined  by  ethno- 
graphic boundaries,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  communist  sysUm  In  aU  Ita  forms; 

(b)  to  advocate  the  dissolution  of  sll 
foidbly  constructed  suts  organisms  U> 
Europe  Into  nation-states; 

(o)  to  support  the  reunification  Into  fres 
natlon-statss  of  all  forcibly  divided  nations 
In  Buope  and  Asia: 


J  lo  support  the  national  UberaUon  revo- 
lutions of  the  subjugated  peoples  In  the 
Ruaslan  Communist  empire  as  a  means  to  lu 
liquidation  and  as  a  posalble  alWroatlve  to 
a  nuclear  war,  and  to  call  upon  the  govern - 
menu  of  the  Free  World  to  give  whole- 
hearted active  support  to  such  an  acUon; 

3  to  convince  the  Free  World  of  the 
oeceaslty  to  coiic«>trste  lU  stlenUon  on  the 
principal  enemies— Moscow  and  Peklrig— ss 
t,  precondition  of  victory  In  the  civil  and 
pe^pheral  wara  UiaOgated  by  these  two 
fbweis  and  aa  the  eventual  means  of  pre- 
venting such  wars  In  the  future; 

4  to  advocate  the  concept  of  a  united 
front  of  the  Free  World  with  the  subjugated 
natlona.  dUacted  jlmuJIani-ou-ily  against  both 
tyrannies— Moscow  and  Peking— and  to  op- 
pose any  alliance  with  one  tyranny  against 
ihT  other,  because  similar  pracUcea  In  the 
past  led  to  the  victory  of  the  tyranny; 

5  to  condemn  Russian  colonlallam  and  im- 
seriallsm  In  countries  subjugated  by  Moscow 
ind  to  cill  upon  the  UN,  to  take  the  strong- 
nt  measures  In  accordance  with  'be  de- 
colonlxaUon  reaoluUon.  No.  1614  (XVl, 
against  the  OS8R  and  lU  satellites  because 
of  the  continuous  vlolaUon  of  human  rights 
of  Individuals  and  naUons;  to  condemn  the 
eatermlnaUon  practtcea  of  Moscow  In  all 
sublugated  countries;  lo  condemn  Russin- 
caUon.  persecutions.  ImprlsonmenU  and 
sentencing  of  cultural  workers— authors,  scl- 
enUsU  artlsU  and  studenu.  for  their  desire 
of  creative  freedom;  to  protest  against  and 
condemn  the  plan  already  under  way  ol 
foiced  deportaoon  and  resetUement  In  8  ■ 
berla  and  Kaiakhstan  of  one  and  a  hair 
mlUlon  young  adulU  from  the  subjugated 
rountrle.  in  order  to  w«.ken  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  of  the  subjugated  PfP'" 
against  their  oppressors  In  their  naUve  lands 

6  The  12th  APACL  Conference  expresses 
tu  solidarity  with  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Hungarian  people  who  ten  years  ago  rose  In 
arms  against  their  Rusalan  oppressors;  It 
ccodemns  the  Soviet  Russian  aggression 
against  the  freedom-loving  Hungarian  nation 
Sd  aU  other  subjugated  naUons  of  «"'»"; 
Europe  »nd  Asia;  It  calls  upon  the  I^  W"'" 
u,  support  the  UboraUon  struggle  of  all  sub- 
jugated peoples  in  their  striving  for  freedom 
and  Independence. 

Seconded  by;  

Senator  Fethl  Tevetogla  (-Turkey), 

Admiral  Carlos  Penna  Dotto  (Brsall) . 

Prof.  J  Kltaoka  (Japan). 

Dr.  Vlbul  Tbamavlt  (-Thailand) . 

Mr,  Rama  Swarup  (India). 

Dr,Bgnjen-Tlen-By  (Vietnam), 

Dr  ;  rvo  Borm  (Baltic  Committee  Sweden) , 

Hon'  Dato  Husaeln  Bin  Mohd.  Noordln 
( Malaysia) , 

Mr  Z,  B.  Ahmad  (Malaysia). 

Mr    Alexander  Olechnlk  (Byelorussia). 

Prof,  Lev  Dobrlansky   (NCNC)   DBA, 

Mr,  Phiubert  Luyeye  (Congo) . 

Hon,  John  Okvranyo  (Kenya) . 

Dr.  MBrelvl  (Pakistan), 

Mr,    Nicolas    Mlhanovlch    Guerrero     (Ar- 

*'Mr"shake«l>  Amawl    (Saudi  Arabia). 
Prof.  Dr,  -Th.  Oberiander  (CJennany), 
Mrs.  Suianne  Labln  (C!IGP) . 
Hon.  Ole  BJfcn  Kraft  (Denmark), 
Hon.  Sergle  Femandes  Larraln   (Chile), 
Mrs.  C    Errazurls  de  Penandei   (Chile) 
Hon.  Ivan   Matteo  Lombardo   (Italy). 


January  12,  1967 
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RiaoLTmoK  on  PsMwnmoN  akd  BuBsmc*- 

TIOK   or   TOITTH    n   SOVXrr-HDBWAM    BXCIM" 

(8u»>mlM«l  by  the  Ukrainian  Toutto  A^w*- 

»Uon  in  Uw  Dnlt«d  SUiWe  of  Amertca  m» 

C»nad»   w>   tbe   Youth    Coofer«nce;    aup- 

aorvttl  by  Mr.  Valantlne  3.  Per«rm  of  Ceyloo 

Ina  Ui   Ann  Norendf*  of  HmU*-    Adopietf 

ttt  the  Uth  Conference  of  APACL  In  Seoul 

Korea.  November  8,  l»fl«) 

Con»ldertng  vhat:   the  Sortet  BuMian  i«- 

guxu,  to  Ukraine   and   to  ottoer  »P««_^ 

Uona  U  carrytog  out  a  policy  of  toten«»fl^ 

de-naUon*U2atton      and      RuMlttcaaon     oi 


Ukrainian  youth,  utilizing  for  this  purpose 
tb«  entire  educational  network  o*  kluder- 
gartena,  ecbooU,  unWeraltlee.  and  youth  orga- 
DiBsUone;  that 

No  efforu  and  methods  are  ^Mred  by  the 
Russian  mien  to  indoctrinate  the  youth  of 
the  captive  naUons  with  Ideas  of  maUrtaUam 
snd  godleesness  to  order  to  turn  them  into 
s  tool  of  Russian  imperialism,  which  destroys 
all  moral  and  humanitarian  values;  that 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  and  terror,  young 
Ukrainians  and  others  who  grew  up  under 
the  most  difficult  condlUons  of  Soviet  Rus- 
■lan  occupation  find  courage  and  ways  to 
combat  the  Ruaslan  practice  of  oolonlal  ex- 
ploitation and  oppression  In  captive  coun- 
tries, displaying  In  a  dignified  manner  a  high 
degree  of  national  consciousness;  that  there 
Is  a  community  of  toterests  In  the  efforts  of 
both  the  captive  nauons  and  the  countries 
of  the  Pree  World  to  preeerve  their  cultural 
Identity  and  national  sovereignty,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  destriictlon  brought  about 
by  the  recent  "cultural  revolution"  in  Com- 
mutast  China  and  Communist  sggreselon  to 
Vietnam; 

We,  the  latto  Conference  of  the  APACL 
do  hereby  Reeolve: 

1.  to  support  the  asplraUoos  of  all  cap- 
tive naUons  to  reestablUh  their  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  as  the  only  way  to 
insure  a  free  development  of  their  religious 
and  cultural  Ufe  as  weU  aa  economic  and 
political  potentlaUtles; 

2.  to  urge  the  natlona  of  the  Pree  World 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  liberation  wars  de- 
signed to  bring  about  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  empire  into  separate,  sov- 
ereign and  Independent  national  states,  and 
the  downfall  of  other  Communist  regimes 
without  reeort  to  nuclear  warfare  and  di- 
rect InvolToaaent  of  major  powers; 

3.  to  appeal  to  the  nations  of  the  Pree 
World  to  Join  ua  to  protest  ag&lnat  recent 
arrests,  trials,  and  convictions  of  seventy 
Ukrainian  writers,  studenu.  and  Intellectuals 
by  the  Soviet  Russians  in  Ukraine  for  their 
expression  and  spirited  defence  of  Ukrainian 
asplraUons  to  cultural  and  political  inde- 
pendence and  for  uncovering  the  colonial 
status  of  Ukraine; 

4.  to  urge  people  Of  goodwill  everywhere 
to  use  every  means  available  to  them  to  end 
persecution  In  Ukraine  .and  otber  captive 
nations  and  to  demand  the  release  of  these 
already  arrested  or  sentenced. 

RxsoLunoH  OK  Krmnmo  IinunUTC  Bklf 

TO     TBK     NaTIOWB     Klf«lJlT«D     UX     ROSSlAN 
COLONIAUHM 

(Proposed  by  Byelorussian  Liberation  Front: 
adopted  at  the  12th  Conference  of  APACL 
in  Seoul.  Korea,  on  November  8,  1M6) 
Whereas,  the  Pree  World  believes  In  the 
principle    of    self-determination    and    Inde- 
pendence for  all  nations  and  Is  engaged  to  a 
mortal  struggle  agalnet  Communist  tyrants 
Id  order  to  uphold  and  defend  the  said  prin- 
ciple of  freedom,  and 

Whereas,  contrary  to  the  International 
agreementa  and  resolutlcoa  on  Colonialism, 
Russia  matotalns  Its  Empire  under  the  guise 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  enslaves  many  na- 
tions both  to  Euro[>e  and^Asia.  such  as  Latvia, 
Ukraine.  Turkestan.  Oeorgla.  ByelorusslB, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  Armenia  and  otliers.  and 
Wheieas,  the  Russians  maintain  their 
propaganda  thst  the  said  naUons  are  "free 
and  Independent",  and 

Whereas.  In  reality  Ubeee  nations  are  noth- 
ing more  than  colonies  of  Ruesta,  and  are  be- 
ing systematically  destroyed  by  the  oppres- 
sors, and  the  process  of  naUonal  deetruction 
and  RuaslQcatlon  Is  continutog  unabated  at 
present,  and 

Whereea,  Byeloruaala  alone  lost  more  than 
3>^  mlllloaa  of  tto  populatloo  during  less 
than  ao  years  of  BuaaUn  oocupatton.  and 
many  other  enslaved  nattooe.  lAtrU, 
Ukraine,  Utbuaoia.  etc..  lost  large  psroenUce 


of  their  populaUon  due  to  deportaUons,  etc, 
and 

Whereaa.  no  country  or  nttion  can  todefl- 
nltely  endure  sucb  a  metjjodleal  and  sys- 
temaUc  destruction  of  Its  national  Ufe  aa 
practised   by   the   Russian   colonialists,   and 

Whereas  due  to  the  said  genodde  the  very 
existence  and  survival  of  the  subjugated 
natlous  Is  in  dsnger. 

Therefore,  the  lath  Conference  of  APACL. 
being  an  organization  composed  of  many 
naUons  which  themselves  to  the  past  have 
experienced  naUonal  peraecuUon  and  op- 
pression, fully  ap(»ecUte  the  very  grave 
position  of  enslaved  naUona  by  Ruasia,  and 
to  pursuance  of  the  accepted  totemaUonal 
principles  of  freedom,  reeolves  to  adopt  the 
following  measures: 

I.  Make  a  concentrated  dtplomaUc  offen- 
sive by  member-naUons  at  all  levels,  par- 
Ucularly  st  the  international  conferences, 
condemning  the  practised  genocide  and,  us- 
ing United  NaUons'  reaolutlon  on  Oolonlal  - 
Ism  as  well  as  other  Charters  of  Preedom  aa 
a  basis,  demand: 

(at  Immediate  halt  of  the  national  pwse- 
cuUon  and  BuaslflcaUon  to  the  subjugated 
countries. 

(b)  The  right  to  send  an  totematlonal 
commission  to  cbeok  and  verify  the  true 
position  on  the  spot. 

{c)  The  right  to  hold  free  elecUons  under 
totemaUonal  supervision  with  a  view  of 
early  liberation  of  the  enslaved  naUons. 

RcsoLUnoN  How  To  SUFKWT  Cafttve  Na- 
tions AND  PsopLxs  n*  Taxza  Sntocotx  To 
Regain  THcn  National  Indcfsndemci  and 


BusBlan  colonialists,  and  Is  probably  the 
greatest  contemporary  poet  of  Ukratoe.  and 
of  the  other  non -Russian  enslaved  naUons. 
he  pictured  perfecUy  the  wholt  slave  system 
to  ail  Its  phases  exlsUng  now  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 


(Submitted   by   ABN;   adopted  at   the   13th 

Conference    of    APACL    in    Seoul.    Korea, 

November  8,  19M) 

<a)  On  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  blrtb  of 
the  grestest  contemporary  slave-empire,  to 
publish  a  "White  book"  on  the  nature,  goals. 
and  methods  of  the  Russian -Communist 
colonial  empire,  which  keeps  acoree  of  na- 
tions imprisoned,  and  on  the  continuous 
struggle  of  these  imprisoned  nations  to  re- 
gain todependence  and  freedom. 

lb)  In  10e7.  each  member-naUon  of  APACL 
should  dedicate  "a  toeek  in  honour  of  SO 
years  of  liberation  stntggle"  of  the  nations 
enslaved  withto  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Its 
capital  and  to  otber  major  cities.  An  exhibi- 
tion on  this  liberation  struggle,  lectures  by 
prominent  Ukrainian.  Byelorussian,  Turkes- 
tanlan,  Oeorgl&n.  and  other  freedom -fighters, 
seminars,  rallies  by  members  of  APACL  in 
support  of  their  liberation  struggle,  press 
and  radio  interviews  with  prominent  leadMv 
of  the  liberation  movements,  etc.  should  be 
a  part  of  this  week.  The  ABN  should  be 
asked  to  organise  a  travelling  group  on  behalf 
of  the  peoples  subjugated  by  Russian  Com- 
munists for  fiO  yean, 

(c)  On  the  occasion  of  such  a  week,  APACL 
memtwrs  should  be  requested  to  establish 
"an  International  liberation  fund"  for  the 
nations  held  captive  by  Communist  Russian 
imperialists  for  &0  years. 

(d)  Hold  a  seminar  In  each  member- 
country  (at  Unlversltlee  and  special  InsU- 
tutes)  on  the  history  of  Communist- Rusalan 
subjugation  of  naUons  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  on  the  struggle  of  theee  naUons  to  re- 
establish naUonal  independent  states. 

(e)  In  Uarcb.  19«7.  to  the  naUonal  preas 
of  each  member -country  of  APACL,  puUlah 
arUcles  on  the  occasion  of  the  BOtta  anniver- 
sary of  the  downfall  of  the  Tsarist  Ruasiau 
empire  and  the  outbreak  of  national  revplu- 
Uons  of  Use  enslaved  peoples.  In  October- 
November.  1907.  similar  articles  ahould  appear 
on  the  occasion  of  the  60tb  anniversary  of 
the  rise  of  the  new  Ruaslan -Ocnununlst 
slave-empire. 

(f )  Translate  and  publish  to  various  Asian 
languagea  the  works  of  Vaayl  Bymooenko. 
who  died  to  IMS,  having  been  persecuted  by 


FairpUy  for  Hmaoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cALzroxNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATXVBS 

Thursday,  January  12. 19S7 

Mr.  YOUNOEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
prized  satirist.  Arthur  Hoppe,  1a  still 
writing  his  column,  and  the  following 
one  was  publl&hed  In  the  San  Prandsoo 
Chronicle  on  Wednesday,  December  28: 
Paixplat  ros  Baitoz 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

FormaUon  of  the  Pair  Play  for  North  Viet- 
nam Committee  has  been  announced  by  llie 
Rev.  Homer  T.  PetUbone.  DJ>£. 

"As  evidence  mounts  that  our  planea,  ac- 
cidentally or  not.  have  been  tx»nbtog  civil- 
ians to  Hanoi."  l>r-  PetUbone  gravely  told 
a  televised  press  conference,  "our  Cocnmlttee 
demands  that  the  UB.  government  yield  to 
the  dictates  of  fair  play." 

"We  assume.  Doctor,"  said  a  reporter  with 
a  yawn,  "that  your  Committee  is  calling  for 
an  immedute  end  to  the  bombing  of  de- 
fenselMs  civilians?" 

"Oh.  no."  ssJd  Dr.  PetUbone  aghast.  "A 
q>lrit  of  fair  play  merely  requires  that  we 
declare  war  on  them  first." 

Several  reporters  who  had  Jotted  "left- 
wing  dove"  In  their  notebooks  scratched  that 
out  lo  write  in  "right-wtog  hawk." 

"The  Pair  Play  for  North  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee wants  us  to  declare  war  on  North 
Vietnam?"  asked  a  reporter. 

"Pair  play  Is  fair  play."  said  Dr.  PetUbone. 
noddtog.  "The  rules  of  war  are  perfectly 
clear:  You  may  bomb  anyone  you  wish,  aa 
long  as  you  have  declared  war  on  him.  But 
to  go  around  drt^plng  bombs  on  people  you 
are  not  at  war  with  is  sneaky,  infamous  and 
downright  unfair."  Remembv.  he  added 
with  a  frown,  'Pearl  Harbor?" 

PraoUcally  speaking,  inquired  a  reporter, 
how  did  Tbe  Pair  Play  Committee  plan  to 
achieve  Its  Idealistic  goal? 

"Well."  ssld  Dr.  PetUbone  esthUBla«UoaUy. 
"aa  a  first  step  sU  we  have  to  do  la  select  one 
Congressman  to  stand  up  snd  propose  that 
we  declare  war  on  North  Vietnam." 

Which  one  had  the  Committee  cboee? 

"Oddly  enough,"  he  aald.  scratching  his 
ear  lobe,  "we've  run  into  a  liiUe  trouble  find- 
ing one.  The  doves  understandably  show 
Uttle  interest  to  declaring  war  cm  the 
grounds   there's   enough  shooting   already." 

What  about  the  hawks? 

"Well,  they  support  the  Preeident.  And 
whUe  they  agree  that  it  Is  the  function  of 
Congress  to  declare  war.  they  don't  wish  to 
tuncUon  unless  the  President  tells  them  to." 

And  the  Preeident  is  against  dedariog 
war? 

"He's  against  Congress  declaring  It.  Tou 
see.  this  would  require  a  spirited  debste  to 
Congress  And  tbe  President  feels  ttvst  a  de- 
bate at  this  time  on  whether  or  not  to  de- 
clare war  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
war  effort " 

Dr.  PetUbone  squared  his  shoulders.  "But 
we  of  The  Fair  Play  for  North  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee aren't  giving  up.  Surely,  out  of  our 
nearly  GOO  Congreesmen  there  must  be  one 
wlUlng  to  suggest — or  perhaps  even  Just  drop 
a  vague  hint — that  maybe  «e  ottght  to  de- 


A  70 

tlmn  war  cm  OiM«  P«.pl«  »»  if "„!LSr 
bwn  M  m  witn.  JUT  pl«T  "^^^^iL 
'At  thU  point.  B>e  reporter.  Kr»teh«a  oat 
-rlght-wlBg  a.wt."  wrote  In  -K>m«  kind  of 
aut"  »na  ttio  prtM  conference  endea. 
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R.<Bo  St.*.,  KMAN,  M.«Ji«tt««,  K.M, 
WiaMC  of  Nmtioul  Coucrratioa  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or    XAHSAfl 

IK  THB  HOtrSB  OF  RSP1USENTATIVE8 
I%Kr*day.  Januam  12.  lfS7 

|»  MIZR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  H«tlon»l 
ylTmSe  Pe<l«raUon  has  caUed  my  etten- 
ttoo  to  the  »electlon  ot  radio  station 
KMAN.  ManhatUn.  Kans  .  as  the  winner 
of  me  federations  National  Conaerra- 
Uon  Award  in  CommunicaUonJi  In  tne 
second  annual  conservatioo  achle»«anent 

""^iS^ls  significant  recognltJon  to 
KMAN  Its  manager.  LoweU  Jack,  and 
hla  ataH  for  the  outstanding  service  ren- 
dered to  Kansas  and  visitors  to  the  great 
State.    I  haaten  to  add  my  oongrmtula- 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i 
include  the  news  release  of  the  National 
WUdllfe  Federation  announcing  the 
award  in  the  Ricoaa  so  that  my  col- 
ietws  will  know  about  thla  special 
honor  to  a  Kansas  institution.  The  re- 
lease follows:  

K«irau   Bako   SnnoN    kuob   Wonna   or 

NATXONAX.    AWAtB 

W»»BiKOTOK.  DC  -K»dlo  ■tatlon  KMAN. 
Uanbattan.  TLUHU.  »«•  named  today  u 
winner  ol  Itie  -NiUonil  ConiervaUon  Award 
to  oommunlaitloiie-  In  the  second  annual 
ConaervaUOD  AcUlevement  Program  eon- 
i^wd  by  tie  Sauonal  wlldllle  Juration 
^i,,  a  flnandal  pant  from  the  8eaia-Boe- 

"-^I^I'^'^.U  Jaclc.  the  «...on  w« 
dtrtfor  Its  eflorte  m  developing  Intereat  In 
outdoor  actlvltlee.  encouraging  propo  u«e  or 
_er«Uonal  (aclllUe.  at  Tuttle  Creek  Beeer- 
volr  and  eenrtce  to  non-reiUdent  angler,  and 
cam'pera.  Included  In  It*  outdoor  and  con- 
aervaUon  programa  are  neml-bourly  reporta 
Sr^.Se'^cSk  Lake  wealber  condition.. 
Mnl-weeUy  report,  from  the  Kan«u  Por- 
I^  Fish  and  Oame  commU»lon.  weekly 
oreiam.  produced  by  Uie  KanM.  Suite  0n^- 
?Saty  Eiten.lon  Service,  reporta  from  Uie 
BUer  County  FUn  and  Oame  AaaoclaUon. 
and  weekly  .tate  fl.hmg  and  reMivolr  «- 
TCrte  Tbe  .utlon  alK)  helped  eatablLh  an 
Midoor  church  aervlce  In  the  main  camp- 
^^  «  ^ttl.  creek  R«iervolr.  malnu^^ 
a^^/       . . ..  .«  »nn»A,<»  nenon.  needed 


tudiea  considered  all  Individuals  or  orfanlM- 
Ooii  named  In  IWM  hy  .tate  amilate.  oT  the 
Rational  Wlldllle  Federation  as  recipients  ol 
"SUte  Conservation  Communicator  of  tne 
Tear"  awanl..  The  .tauon  was  named  In  the 
•tate  program  conducted  by  the  Kansas  WIKJ- 

U(e  Federation.  _,-,_•  •» 

More  than  900  jueati  have  been  mvlted  to 
attend  the  .econd  annual  President  s  Oon- 
KTvatlon  Achievement  Program.  Including 
member,  of  Congreee.  Governor..  Cabinet 
offleer..  offlolal.  ot  Federal  and  state  go'f^ 
ment  agendee.  and  national  leader,  of  citisen 
conservation  organlsatlooa. 


a  loeatcir  •ervlce"  to  contact  person,  needed 
to  an  «nergency.  and  annually  «'■>'»"=»•» 
flahtog  clinic.  The  .taUon  alK.  has  carried 
mexunalve  boating  and  firearm.  lalety  cam- 

""Svected  by  an  Impartial  review  board  of 
mfeaalonal  conMrvatlonlsu.  the  Kauaa 
Sdlo  .tatlon  will  receive  the  national  award 
aurto.  the  Preadent  s  COMervatlon  Achieve- 
ment Program  u>  be  held  the  "«S1°«  "fi*"! 
^y  aTiaei  in  the  Pr«'<i«"'»i^i*«°"  "i 
the  SUUer-Hllton  Hotel  here.  The  award 
conslrt.  of  a  unique  whoopUig  <^"«  •"!""!; 
ajmboue  of  America',  endangered  wildlife 
pluB  a  grant  of  gl.OOO. 

In  selecting  Badlo  Station  BMAM  foe  na- 
tional  recognition,   the  review  board  ana 


Tk  IndisBa  Due*  NaliMal  Lakeskere 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RAyI  madden 

or  nnuMA 
IN  TH«  BOnS«  OF  RSPRBBBNTATIVES 

ThvTsday.  January  12,  ise7 
Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  December  1,  the  Save  Uie 
Dunes  CouncU  of  Gary,  Ind.,  gave  a  vic- 
tory banquet  celrfiratlng  the  passage  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  NaUonal  Park  leglsla- 
Uon  by  the  Congress  In  the  last  session. 
It  was  a  successful  affair  and  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  people  who  dlUgently 
worked  In  behalf  of  the  successful  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  to  preserve  the 
beauUful  Indiana  Dunes  area  for  future 
generations.  ,^— „ 

Allen  T  Edmtinds,  chief  of  the  omce 
of  Resource  Planning  from  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior deUvered  the  main  address  of  the 
evening     I  am  submitting  excerpU  from 
the  speech  he  deUvered  tm  this  occasion: 
ma  iNDtAHA  DOTrta  N.«o«aL  Ltxanama- 
8<va  TOT  omma  CODWcn.  AitjroaL  Mannio. 
MAaaurrrc  Pa.k,  0*«v,  Ilia. 
I  Remarks  by  Allen  T.  Bdmunds.  chief.  Omce 
of  Re«.urce  Planning,  PhlladelphU  Plan- 
ning   and   Service   Center.   NaUonal   Park 
Service.  PhUadelphla.  Pa.) 
It  la  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  tbls  evening 
and  ahare  with  you  the  aecompUahmenU  ol 
vour   organisation   over   thl.   paet   year.     It 
U  with  no  Mnall  pride  that  you  can  point 
to  the  parage  by  Congrea.  ol  the  Indiana 
Dunes  Mauonal  Lakerfiore  Act  a.  a  r«.ult  ol 
vour  conalatent  and  peraistent  ellorta  over 
a  great  number  ol  yeara  and  against  inoet 
unusual  opposlUon.     There  have  been  other, 
who  have  helped  In  reaching  this  succeM,  it 
la  true   but  It  1.  this  group  which  ha.  never 
laltered  or  failed  to  preaa  the  IMue  at  all 
tlmea  to  Its  eventful  conclualon. 

The  Indiana  Dune.  National  Lakeshore  la 
not  a  large  area  by  Alaskan  or  Tesan  rtand- 
ard.  It  U  Interlaced  with  railroad,  and 
hlahvraya.  and  la  Mjueesed  In  between  mulU- 
milllon  doUar  industries.  But  It  has  quauty 
and  charm  that  need  to  be  preeervwl  and 
enjoyed  by  great  number,  of  the  nation, 
people. 

A  friend  of  nUne  related  a  .tory  of  hU 
admiraUon  for  a  certain  man  who  waa  moat 
brtUlant  in  hla  depth  of  thought  and  eclntU- 
lattng  In  hU  eipreealona  of  theae  thoughts. 
He  asked  hla  friend  where  he  got  hie  Ideas 
and  from  whom  did  be  receive  this  great 
inspiration.  The  man  Invited  him  to  his 
home  one  evening  and  took  him  into  hla 
garden.  "Here."  he  Mid  "la  where  I  work 
and  do  my  thinking."  '^ut."  my  friend  re- 
marked "thU  la  only  a  small  plot  of  land 
acai«ly  JO  fe«  long  by  &  feet  wide,  how 
can  audi  a  small  area  provide  you  with  theaa 


remarkable  Ideas."  "Ai  yea.  repUed  Ws 
friend  "but  it  reaches  to  the  aky."  He  h«J 
p«,pe«lva-and  this  I  cUlm  la  what  you 
people  have  had.  lo  theae  many  year..  Tou 
iMked  beyond  the  handicap,  of  this  area  and 
nw  the  true  value  of  what  remained,  and 
what  U  would  mean  to  our  nation  ThU 
Act  WM  a  victory  for  con«!rvatlML  IfthU 
itruggle  had  been  loet,  eonaervaUcei  would 
^ave^ered  a  Kvere  blow,  not  only  In  In- 
diana, but  across  the  nation. 

One  of  America-,  famous  preacher.  Is  or. 
Oeorre  Arthur  Buttrick,  for  many  years  pas- 
tor of  Madwon  Avenue  Preebytertan  CTiurch. 
Hew  Tork  City.  HU  father  iras  a  Brltlah 
Methodirt  preacher.  One  of  George  But- 
trick',  childhood  recollection.  U  that  W. 
lather,  regardleM  of  the  weather,  used  to 
walk  7  miles  every  Sunday  to  «U  •»"  P""^- 
ing  engagement..  Why  did  be  walk?  <^e 
nion  was  that  in  that  bome-and-buggy 
era  he  had  no  hor«.  He  could  have  taken 
a  train.  Why  dldnt  he?  BecauM  be  had 
.trtct  «:ruplee  against  rldtog  a  "»'■'■  "'"'i' 
other  commemal  conveyance,  on  Sunday 
He  had  the  attitude  toward  Sunday  that 
oAhodor  Jew.  have  toward  ""elr  Sabbath 
Hi.  son',  comment  on  thU  conduct  lalnter- 
eattog.  Dr.  Buttrick  once  o*"™".  •'»"''?; 
"t    iay    have    been    riUy,    but    It    wasn  t 

""JrVd  agree  with  that  Judgments-mow  of 
u.  There  U  -muscle  lone"  In  such  Sftlou— 
totastlnal  forUtude  and  ■I^,,'P'i?*-.5J2^ 
Lo.  Angele.  Dodger.-  great  Pl«f»e'-^f"°>' 
Koufai  had  wme  of  thl.  vrhen  he  an- 
nounced before  the  1»«S  '"""J^'' A^"  ^^ 
would  not  be  available  to  pitch  on  the  high 
holy  day.  of  bU  faith.  Per»n.  who  we  not 
Sy  have  a  deep  conviction  that  there  1» 
^rtSt  «y  to  live  and  with  Ood-.  help  they 
touSl  w  live  that  way.  W.  don-t  have  to 
be  over-KTupnloua  about  petty  pious  thinp 
to  be  .trong  towardly.  But  we  do  ""J" 
belUve  that  there  U  a  1'«««'™ ,?«,"«" 
way.  of  «:tlDg  andfeellng  f «»  "-^"e, 
Oni  way  u  not  a.  good  a.  another  ThU.  I 
believe,  to  be  true  »'»'"  J"'^^^^'.  " 
U  not  Babby— It.  membership  doe.  have  deep 
co^lcions'about  what  U  the  right  thtog  to 
do  regardleas  of  what  thU  may  mean  to  each 
one  perwnally. 

-Two  veaia  ago  I  had  ine  dUtlnct  pleasure 
of  vUitlng,  with  »Jra.  Edmunds,  many  ot 
japan-,  national  parks  as  a  repreeentatlve 
of  our  National  Park  Service,  and  with  rep- 
reeentatlvea  ol  the  Japanese  Government.  1 
cannot  lully  ekprM.  to  you  how  gre.Uy  we 
were  impressed  at  the  .Ight  of  ""oUMnd. 
and  thounanda  of  Khool  children  viatlng 
their  national  parka,  climbing  mountain., 
oeerlng  Into  volcanoes,  rtudylng.  photograpn- 
ine  and  .ketching  «enlc  view.,  native  flow- 
er, and  the  wonder,  of  nature.  They  were 
completely  enthralled  at  what  tbey  were 
.Ming,  and  they  weren't  afraid  to  climb, walk, 
run  or  quietly  obaerve  these  thing,  either. 
We  In  thU  country  have  a  great  deal  to  le«m 
from  the  Japanese  In  the  methoda  used  to 
awaken  auch  totereats  In  our  young  people 
I  believe  your  organl»Oon  U  one  that  can 
nlav  a  big  part  to  thl.— and  none  loo  «xjn 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do- you 
and  I— In  the  neit  few  month..  The  first 
hart-fought  batue  hu  been  won.  Not  ev- 
eryone, however,  la  In  total  agreement  with 
what  has  been  done  and  we  will  be  facing 
many  obstacle,  in  eetabiuhlng  the  NatloniU 
Lakeahore  But  I  have  no  doubu  that  your 
Council  wlU  be  Juat  aa  hslptul  to  the  prog- 
reu  ot  eatabUahlng  thia  area  as  you  were  m 
Its  authorisation. 

I  would  like  to  close,  before  the  question 
period,  by  teUIng  you  one  more  story  which, 
I  believe.  Illustrate,  the  point.  I  have  been 
atrlvlng  to  make.  A  preacher  In  a  Scotch 
vlllare  went  Uito  the  home  of  ».  ol  hu 
memDera  who  had  boldly  declared  that  he 
oonld  find  God  on  the  sabbath  day  as  well 
to  his  garten  or  In  the  fiekla  a.  he  could  by 
attending  the  servloea  m  tha  vUUgs  church. 
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The  inlnl8t«r  sat  In  tllence  with  hii  friend 
before  the  open  flreplace.  The  man  knew 
that  the  preacher  had  come  to  take  him  to 
task  for  hlB  boaatful  spirit.  The  preacher 
luiew  that  he  was  expected  to  give  a  de- 
Kcrved  rebuke.  Yet  both  remained  sUent. 
At  last  the  preacher  arose  from  the  chair 
and  went  to  the  fireplace.  Taking  the  tcngs. 
he  lifted  a  single  coal  from  the  embers  and 
placed  It  alone  upon  the  hearth.  He  waited 
in  silence  as  It  quickly  burned  Into  a  black 
uh  while  the  fire  In  the  Oreplace  continued 
to  b\im  brightly.  Then  he  quietly  went  back 
to  his  place.  "Tou  need  not  say  a  word." 
said  the  man  of  the  house;  "I  understand 
what  you  mean.  I  cannot  live  alone.  Next 
Sunday  111  be  In  my  place  at  the  church." 
So  It  Is  with  your  organization  and  with 
mine.  We  cannot  live  alone— but  together 
we  can  do  much  to  improve  life  for  all 
people. 


Tiib«te  to  Dr.  Wilfiui  a  Ste^.  of 
Atluto,  G«. 


khm  U  mi  Ait 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or   GEOWU* 

IK  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  12,  1967 

Mr.  TAJ-AAADOE.  Mr.  President.  It  la 
with  a  gnmt  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  take 
note  today  of  the  outstanding  accom- 
pll8hznent£  and  ministry  of  Dr.  William 
G.  Studer.  of  Atl&nta,  who  on  January 
8  observed  his  3Sth  anniversary  as  an 
ordained  Baptist  minister.  Irv  these  35 
years.  Dr.  Studer  has  not  missed  preach- 
ing from  his  pulpit  a  single  Sunday. 

There  appeared  in  the  January  7  edi- 
tion of  the  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Jotumal  an  ar- 
ticle about  Dr.  Studer  and  I  ask  unanl- 
moui  consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
appendix  of  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoo, 
as  follows : 
RcvxxxMD  S-nnxa  to  Uask  His  35tk  Anni- 


Dr.  WUllam  O.  Studer.  who  wUl  obaerve 
his  Sfttfa  anniversary  as  an  ordained  Baptist 
minister  oo  Sunday,  has  not  mlased  preach- 
ing on  Sunday  during  this  long  period  of 
■ervioe. 

Ordained  to  the  ministry  when  he  was 
30,  the  Rev.  I>r.  Studer  has  held  four  pastor- 
ates and  has  been  minister  of  the  Sharon 
BapUst  Cburch  for  the  past  IS  years. 

A  native  of  Chattanooga,  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
Studer  holds  five  earned  academic  degrees 
and  has  preached  tn  every  state  In  the  United 
States   except   Alaska    and   Hawaii. 

As  a  full-time  pastor,  he  averages  more 
than  400  pastoral  calls  a  year.  Be  also 
tervce  as  chairman  of  the  mathematics  de- 
partment to  Therrell  High  School  and  con- 
ducts a  weekly  education  program  for  th€ 
3rd  Army's  SCUltary  AflUiate  Radio  System 
lUARS). 

Since  1B34.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Studer  has  con- 
ducted a  weekly  radio  broadcast. 

He  has  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Georgia 
Senate  and  House  a  number  of  times  and 
former  Oov.  Herman  Talmadge  gave  him 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  In  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  achievement  as  a  minis- 
ter and   educator. 

He  has  held  many  denominational  oOoes 
and  educational 


IXTENSICfff  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   OKUtBOHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  12.  19$7 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  Inaert  In  the  Record  the 
following  editorial  entitled  "Adam  Is  of 
Age."  which  appeared  in  the  Oklahoma 
Eagle,  January  5, 1967 : 

Adam  Is  or  Aot 

Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell  is  mak- 
ing headlines  again  and  in  theae  recent  years 
they  are  not  the  favorable  kind  of  headlines. 
Some  months  back  be  made  bold  type  copy 
on  a  European  cruise  in  the  company  of 
several  ladies,  who  by  impUcation.  were  not 
exactly  taken  along  because  of  th«lr  unusual 
efficiency  in  the  matter  of  government. 

Even  more  recently  be  created  a  sttr  by 
his  endorsement  of  the  Black  Power  move- 
ment and  by  the  newspaper  announcement 
that  he  plann^  to  call  a  "Black  Power  Con- 
ference". He  broke  with  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colered 
People,  discounted  Martin  Luther  King. 
called  for  Sargent  Shrlver's  resignation  and 
in  general  has  raised  "old  Ned"  since  the 
death  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

As  pastor  of  Aby^sialan  Baptist  Cburch, 
Adam  CUyton  Powell  lias  always  dared  to 
live  dangerously.  He  courted  and  married 
Hazel  Scott  straight  out  of  the  night  clubs, 
divorced  her  and  married  again,  broke  the 
bonds  of  nuLtrimony  again  and  wedded  the 
Cuban  lady  with  whom  he  Is  now  reported 
lo  be  estranged. 

He  used  the  power  of  his  office  as  chairman 
of  the  powerful  Educational  Committee  to 
whip  many  hungry  colleagues  into  line  In 
Congress.  He  hae  refused  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons of  the  oourts  or  to  pay  a  Judgement 
handed  down  in  favor  of  a  woman  he  had 
called  a  "bag  woman".  At  this  writing  he 
tias  yet  to  appear  before  the  Investigating 
committeo  of  the  congress. 

Tou*ve  got  ta  admit  that  Adam  sure  Uvea 
dangerously.  At  the  time  for  the  challenge 
of  his  right  to  bfe  seated  approaches,  there 
are  partisan  groups  cropping  up  around  the 
country  to  take  up  his  cause.  The  standard 
cry  la  that  Powell  is  being  attacked  because 
he  Is  a  Negro,  and  white  men  are  anxious  to 
oust  him  because  he  is  a  Negro. 

There  are  groups  too,  that  think  that  Pow- 
ell should  not  be  dealt  with  unless  all  other 
congressmen  are  Investigated. 

Por  our  part  we  do  not  "buy"  either  of 
these  poaitlons.  Undoubtedly  there  are  those 
In  congress  who  would  like  to  see  Powell  out 
because  he  is  a  Negro,  but  the  reason  that 
puts  him  In  the  spot  where  his  position  can 
be  threatened  Is  not  because  he  la  a  Negro 
but  rather  because  of  hla  Indiscretions. 

Likewise,  we  cannot  go  along  with  the  argu- 
ment that  every  Congresaman  ought  to  be 
Investigated  because  Powell  is  investigated. 
Powell,  not  the  other  congressmen.  Is  the  one 
on  trial. 

We  potnt  out  here  that  Powell  has  dared  to 
live  dangerously  and  what's  happening  to 
him  now  Is  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  liv- 
ing BO. 

It  is  our  thinking  that  In  this  age  when  our 
aim  li  to  think  of  men  on  the  bads  of  their 
merit,  we  ought  to  want  an  investigation  of 
any  public  official  if  there  Is  occasion  for 
doubt,  and  when  that  Investigation  is 
launched,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

And  really.  In  Powell's  cose,  there  seems  to 
be  Uttle  call  for  our  defense.    In  the  first 


place,  PoweU  bas  not  asked  for  It,  and  In  the 
aeoond  place,  up  to  now.  he's  been  able  to 
speak  for  bimself . 

We  say.  Adam  is  of  age.    He  dared  to  get 
involved,  let  blm  speak  for  himself  and  get 
rout! 


Portoffal't  Africa*  ProTUces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  January  12. 1967 

Mr.  KKITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reliable  re- 
porting on  the  troubled  issues  ol  present 
day  Africa  tends  to  be  scarce,  the  main 
reason  being  perhaps  that  public  atten- 
tion is  drawn  primarily  to  Vietnam  where 
the  struggle  is  more  dramatic  and  our 
national  interest  more  immediate.  Yet 
the  latent  turmoil  and  existing  conflicts 
in  the  African  continent  south  of  the 
Sahara  are  poten  ttally  as  explosi  ve . 
Therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
confrontation  of  political  forces  in  the 
senaltive  parts  of  that  continent,  and 
what  they  may  glgnify. 

The  magazine,  the  Reporter,  In  its  issue 
of  December  29,  1966.  Includes  a  very 
well-balanced  article  by  the  British  jour- 
nalist, George  Martelli.  entitled  "Portu- 
gal's African  Provlncefi,"  which  casts  a 
great  deal  of  light  over  the  present  situ- 
ation In  those  territories,  as  well  as  on 
the  roles  of  Uie  Congo — Klnshassa — and 
Rhodesia. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

PoartnuL'a  AratcaM  PaovtMcaa 
( By  Oeorge  MartalU ) 

When  rebellion  broke  out  in  Angola  In 
IMI.  It  was  widely  beUeved  that  the  days 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  were  numbered. 
7%ey  bod  been  there  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years,  and  it  was  high  time,  so  many  people 
thought,  for  them  to  get  out.  aU  the  more 
so  since  alt  the  other  main  colonial  powers — 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Belgium — had  either 
relinquished  their  overeeas  possessions  or 
were  in  the  process  of  doing  so.  But  after 
five  years  of  fighting,  and  in  spite  of  every 
outside  pressure.  Portugal's  determination 
to  remain  In  Africa  is  as  strong  as  ever  and 
tu  immediate  prospects  there  tnlgbter 
rather  than  darker. 

To  this  unexpected  result  severml  factors 
have  contributed;  the  failure  of  African 
guerrlUas  agAlnat  <llaclpUned  troops,  the 
loyalty — or  apathy — of  the  bulk  of  the  Af- 
rican population,  the  lock  of  unity  among 
the  various  llberaUoir  movements,  the  lack 
of  effective  support  from  other  African  coun- 
trlee.  divided  as  they  are  and  beset  by  in- 
ternal difflculUes.  and  the  disillusionment  of 
the  West  with  the  results  of  independence. 

Independence,  in  many  caaee,  bas  led  not 
to  a  flowering  of  democracy  but  to  the  eetab- 
liahment.  sometimes  after  dvii  or  tribal  war, 
of  one-party  stauss  or  of  peraonal  or  nUUtary 
dictatorships,  the  sUfUng  of  all  opposition. 
economic  stagnation  or  woibc.  and  increas- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  aid.  By  contrast 
the  Portuguese  territories— outalde  the  areas 
of  guerrilla  warfare — present  a  plcttire  of 
relative  economic  and  social  progress. 

Purthermorc,  events  in  Afrloa  have  con- 
vinced some  western  strateglats  that  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Portugueac  from  Africa  would  be 
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*  rtctoTj  not  K  much  for  liberal  ld««  u  for 
the  CotnmunUt*  to  IS*  coW  w«r.  Amaaf  tbt 
rebel  leader.  In  *d«o1»,  MoMmblque,  Md 
PortugueM  Oulnea  »re  men  who  h»«  oeen 
trained  In  nibverelon  In  AJgerU.  Csechoelo- 
vnkla  or  ChU«.  md  their  arau  come  from 
the  iiune  eourcee.  There  »re  tmlnlng  cunpe 
in  Oulne*.  the  Br»ii»«lle  Congo,  »nd  T»n- 
unl.  It  U  not  .err  likely  that  the  Port u- 
eueee  terrliorlee.  If  ever  they  gained  their  In- 
dependence, would  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
der weetem  Influence.  Much  more  probably 
theT  would  become  ba«».  tor  the  flnal  »*|»n" 
on  the  -white  redoubt"  In  eouthern  Ainca 
ThU  thought  haa  had  a  aottenlng  effect  on 
the  polldea  of  WaahXngton  and  London  vU- 
a-TU  Portugueae  Africa. 

DtaABkAT  at  TSX  oan 
Ptx-tugal  haa  alao  beneBtad  from  the  ipUt 
in  the  OrganuaUon  for  African  Onlty.  fr«n 
the  quarrels  between  African  leaders,  and  the 
elUnlnaOon   of  luch   eitremlat.  aa   Nltrumah 
and  Ben  Bella.    The  military  men  who  have 
taken  over  In  Ghana.  Algeria.  Nigeria,  and 
.everal    other    African    countnee    are    mueh 
more  concerned  with  keeping  the  peace  In 
their  own  countrlea  than  with  helping  the 
war  agalnal  Portugal,  and  much  more  fright- 
ened of  Oommunlat-backed  aubverelon  than 
of  weatem  •  Imperlallam  "    They  may  pay  Up 
aervlce  to  the  liberation  movementa.  but  they 
have  neither  the  moana— In  money,  man.  or 
arm»— nor  the  wlU  to  aaalat  them  elfectlTely 
The  »ame  could  be  aald  of  auch  moderate 
aa  Prtaldenta  Jomo  Kanyatta  of  Kenya  and 
Hiatinga  Banda  of  Malawi.     Indeed.  Baoda  1« 
on  good  terma  with  hla  Portugueae  neighbors 
m  Mozambique,  not  only  becauae  landlocked 
Malawi  dependa  for  Ita  outlet  to  the  aea  on 
the  Moaamblquan  railway  but  alao  beoauae 
Dr    Banda  and  the  Portugueae  have  a  com- 
mon   enemy    In    Taiu»nla.    which    provldea 
aaylnm  both  for  the  MoEamblquan  rebela  and 
for  Dr    Bandai  poUacal  opponenta.     Hence 
he  teara  that  U  resolution  succeeded  In  Mo- 
aamblque   It   would   not  atop   ahort   at   the 
frontlera  of  Malawi. 

A*  regard*  the  attitude  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  Portugueae  Africa.  It  la  largely 
Influenced  by  the  fact  that  among  the  prim- 
itive peoplea  of  the  continent  the  traditional 
enemy  la  not  the  colonial  power  but  the 
neighboring  tribe,  and  that  they  look  to 
the  former  to  protect  them  agalnat  the  lat- 
ter It  wa«  only  to  be  erpected.  therefore, 
that  when  the  Portugueae  made  i  It  dear 
that  they  were  not  leaving  them  to  their 
fate  trlbea  not  directly  Involved  in  the  rlalng 
should  have  ralUed  to  the  goveriunent. 

In  all  three  terrltorlea  the  rlalng  took  the 
aame  form  and  waa  conBned  to  one  or  two 
tribes — the  Bakongo  In  Angola,  the  Balantaa 
In  Portugueae  Guinea,  and  the  Haconda  and 
Nyanja  In  Mozambique.  All  theae  tribes  are 
distributed  on  both  aldea  of  the  frontiers, 
which  mostly  run  throrugh  dense  buah,  and 
It  waj  thua  easy  for  guerrillas  baaed  over 
the  border  to  toflllrate  and  persuade  their 
fellow  trlbeamen,  by  prcmlsea  or  Intimida- 
tion to  loin  them  In  attacking  the  Portu- 
gueae. If  a  village  refused.  It  would  be  pll- 
laaed  and  burned  and  Its  headman  executed, 
in  thU  way  the  rebels  have  killed  many  more 
Alrlcana  than  Portugueae.  whoee  caaualtles 
In  five  years  of  campaigning  have  been  rela- 
uvely  light. 

To  keep  out  of  trouble,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Alrlcana  have  crosatd  the  fronUers 
of  Angola.  Portugueae  Guinea,  and  Moaam- 
blque  to  seek  aaylum  In  the  neighboring 
countrlea.  where  refugee  campa  have  re- 
ceived a  large  number.  It  would  be  a  mla- 
take,  however,  to  aaaume  that  all  these  peo- 
ple are  running  away  from  the  Portugueae. 
Many  left  their  home*  so  aa  not  to  get  In- 
volved and  to  avoid  being  forced  to  Join  the 
rebela  or  to  wnrk  lor  them. 
TBS  BIVAL  aisci^ 
In  Angola  and  Mcmunblque  leas  than  a 
tenth  of  the  total  area  of  the  territory  haa 
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been  serloualy  aUected.  and  probably  a 
smaUer  proportion  of  the  pcjwlatlon.  In 
the  northern  diatrlct  o*  AngoO*.  wherathe 
rlalng  occurred,  the  producUon  of  ooBee. 
which  la  Important  to  the  economy  al  the 
province,  haa  been  succeaafully  malnUlned 
through  all  the  trouble,  whUe  In  Moaamblque 
the  dUturbed  area  adjoining  the  northern 
frontier  U  sparsely  populated  and  has  no 
economic  significance 

Portugueae  Guinea  U  much  ■nailer,  and 
because  ol  the  nature  of  lU  terrain  It  la  more 
dlfflcult  to  defend.  When  the  rebela  attacked 
in  1««3  there  waa  a  danger  of  their  cutting  It 
in  two.  from  south  to  north.  The  Portuguese 
had  very  few  uoopa.  all  black,  but  the  ma- 
lorlty  of  tribes  Including  the  largest,  the 
PuU  who  are  Moolema,  remained  loyal  and 
asked  for  arms  to  defend  their  villages.  Since 
then  more  than  ten  thousand  troops  have 
been  enroUed  either  aa  naOva  mlllUa  or 
dvUlan  volunteers  to  fight  the  rebels.  All 
Important  villages  are  defended,  and  the 
rebels  are  conflned  to  hiding  placea  In  the 
buah  or  to  the  swampy  region  south  of 
BlasAo,  the  capital,  where  It  la  dUBcult  to 
pursue  them. 

Their  leader,  .Amllcar  Cabral,  president  of 
the  A/rlcnn  Party  lor  the  Independence  of 
Guinea  and  Cape  Verde  (PAIGCI.  Is  a 
mulatto  whose  family  came  to  Guinea  from 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  who  waa  once  a 
senior  olBclal  In  the  Portugu««e  administra- 
tion. He  baa  been  an  honored  guest  In 
several  Communist  countrlea  and  Uvea  In 
Conakry  the  capital  of  Guinea,  conveniently 
near  the  baae  camp  for  hla  guerrUlaa,  which  U 
situated  at  a  place  called  Klndla  and  la 
staffed  by  Algerians,  Algeria  la  alao  the 
channel  through  which  the  guerrUlaa  receive 
arms  from  the  communlat  countrlea, 

Cabrala  party  haa  a  rival,  however.  In 
FLINO  I  Front  for  the  Uberatlon  of  an  Inde. 
pendent  National  Guinea),  whose  head- 
quarters sre  In  Senegal,  and  there  U  UtOe 
love  lost  between  the  two  partlea  PTJMO 
has  not  attempted  to  organise  subversion 
inside  Portuguese  OuUiea;  but  should  the 
Portuguese  ever  withdrew.  It  would  undoubt- 
edly assert  Ita  claim  to  be  more  repreaenutlye 
of  the  Oulneans  than  PAIOC.  which  la  largely 
run  by  Cape  Verd««ns  ThU  would  bring 
the  two  parties  into  conflict. 

The  same  kind  ol  rivalry,  which  In  Africa 
la  usually  inspired  aa  much  by  tribal  aa 
by  political  differences,  haa  also  weakened 
the  nationalist  movements  of  AngoU  and 
Mozambique.  It  waa  rightly  or  wrongly  be- 
lieved that  Bolden  Roberto,  leader  of  the 
Union  of  Angolan  Peoples  (tn-«).  which 
staged  the  revolt  In  Angola,  derived  hla  main 
support  from  the  Dnlted  States.  This  led 
the  Communlsu  to  give  their  backing  to  the 
Popular  Movement  lor  the  Uberatlon  of 
Angola  iMPijil .  which  la  baaed  to  BraoavlUe. 
acroaa  the  Congo  River  from  Klnshaaa  (for- 
merly Leopoldvllle  I .  where  Roberto  haa  his 
headquarters  The  utul  haa  the  use  of 
Brazzaville  Radio  and  devotee  more  ol  Ita 
propaganda  to  denouncing  Roberto  aa  the 
"tool  of  imperialism'  than  to  attacking  the 
Portugueae  Ita  aubveralve  actlvltlea  are 
limited  to  sporadic  attacka  on  Cablnda.  the 
Portuguese  enclave  altuated  north  ol  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo. 

Dr  Eduardo  Mondlane,  prealdent  of  the 
Pront  for  the  Uberatlon  of  Moaamblque 
iranJMO).  haa  alao  been  under  Are  from 
other  nationalists.  Mondlane  la  a  highly 
educated  man  who  waa  employed  for  sev- 
eral years  to  the  Trusteeship  secUon  of  the 
United  Notions,  has  taught  at  Syracuse  CW- 
veralty  and  U  married  to  an  American.  He 
baa  cu'uned  to  be  getting  arma  from  the  laat 
and  money  from  the  Weat.  and  aa  much  of 
either  aa  he  needs,  but  hla  preference,  It  ha 
had  to  chooee,  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
Weat  Thla  and  the  fait  that  he  appeara  to 
Uve  in  comparative  affluence,  with  a  eocn- 
rortable  apartment  and  an  offloe  In  Dar  ea 
SaUam.  have  aroused  resentment  to  aome  ol 


the  other  Moeamblquan  partlea,  three  of 
which  laat  year  set  up  a  rival  organisation 
called  Revolutionary  Committee  tor  Moiam- 
bloue  IcoaxMOl,  vrtth  an  oOoe  to  Lusaka, 
Zambia  Among  other  chargea.  they  have 
publicly  accused  rmiusso  of  kUllng  more 
Africans  than  Portuguese, 

AU  of  these  movemenu  depend,  of  ooiurse, 
on  the  support  of  the  countries  that  provide 
the  baaea  for  theU:  subversive  operations. 
Aa  Ume  goes  on,  thU  tends  to  be  less  will- 
ingly given.  The  presence  ol  poorly  dlacl- 
pllned  armed  banda.  along  with  their  depend- 
enta.  who  need  to  be  ted  or  given  land  to 
cultivate  can  be  an  embarrasament  to  the 
boat  government  Generally  speaking,  the 
support  or  revoluuon  In  other  countrlea.  be- 
sides Imposing  a  drain  on  their  reeourcee  that 
they  can  Ul  afford,  ha*  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
tracting Allrlcan  governments  from  their 
pressing  Internal  problema. 


THK  TliaZAT  raOSK  THS  CONGO    .    .    . 

But  while  the  rebels  spend  much  ol  thetr 
lime  to  squabbling  among  themaelvea.  they 
are  weU  supplied  sftlh  bases,  arma.  and  mon- 
ey and  there  are  algns  ol  an  Increaae  ol 
rebel  activity,  especially  In  Angola  and  as  a 
result  of  recent  events  In  the  Kinshasa  Con- 
go There  president  Joseph  Mobutu  seems 
to  have  made  a  deal  with  his  neighbors  In 
Taraanla  and  the  BraazavlUe  Congo  Theae 
two  countrlea.  through  which  aid  haa  been 
sent  to  the  rebeU  In  the  eastern  Congo, 
would  ceaae  such  aid.  and  In  return  Mobutu 
would  swing  his  Congo  Into  the  "unaligned." 
or  radical,  camp  ol  African  aUtes.  ThU 
would  explain  hU  quarrel  with  the  Belgians 
in  the  summer,  the  rupture  ol  relations  with 
Portugal  in  the  faU,  the  virtual  eipuUlon 
of  the  VJ3.  ambaasador.  O.  McMurtrle  Ood- 
ley.  and.  more  recently,  plana  to  reaiune  dip- 
lomatic relations  wtlh  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  springboard  for  all  rebel  operatlona 
In  AngoU.  the  Kinshasa  Congo  u  a  crucial 
factor  In  the  sltuaUon  there.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  MFUi.  which  U  baaed  In  Braxia- 
vUle.    the    halt    doun    Angolan    nationalist 
partlea  all  have  their  headquarters  to  Kto- 
ahaaa       If    Mobutu    baa   really    decided    to 
throw  In  his  lot  with  the  African  extremUU. 
he  may  give  the  Angolan  rebels  better  taclll- 
tlea.      One    consequence    of    such    a    poUcy 
could    be    the    return   of    the    CommunUt- 
backed  MPt*  to  Klnahaaa.  and  a  weakening 
o<   Congoleae  support   for   Holden  Bobertos 
Revolutionary    Government    of    Angola    In 
Exile      The   MPLa   moved   to   BraoaylUe  In 
1««3    when    the    OrganlMtlon    for    African 
Unity    recognized    Roberto's    "government." 
In  the  lost  tew  months,  however.  Roberto  haa 
been    losing    ground    in    the    revolutionary 
movement     In  October  be  attended  a  meet- 
ing with  UPL*  repreaentatlvea  to  Cairo,  alter 
which   It   waa   announced   that   the   parties 
had  agreed  to  ceass  propaganda  against  each 
other  and  to  co-operate  In  "mUltary  and  po- 
llUcal  affairs  "    ThU  latest  attempt  at  a  rec- 
oncUlation  U  unlikely  to  be  any  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  others,  and  it  U  algnlflcant 
that  only  a  few  weeka  later  the  oongreas  ot 
the  Congoleae  Students  Union  demanded  the 
expulsion  ot  Roberto  and  his  party  from  the 
Congo, 

The  Bakongo  tribesmen,  who  have  done 
moet  of  the  BghUng  to  Angola,  look  to  Rob- 
erto for  leadership  and  It  la  doubtful  that 
they  would  take  orders  from  the  itMj  chiefs, 
whom  they  distrust  becsuse  ot  their  better 
educaUon  and  strong  mulatto  element.  The 
iiru.  however,  which  haa  had  the  beneflt 
of  Chlneae  Instructors  expert  In  the  ktod  ol 
war  waged  by  the  Vletcong.  preaent.  In  the 
long  run.  a  serious  threat.  UntU  now.  It  baa 
been  handicapped  by  having  la  baae  In 
BraziavlUc  and  only  the  unimportant  I^irtu- 
'  guea*  encUve  ol  Cablnda  aa  a  target:  U  It  U 
allowed  to  operate  from  the  Klnahaaa  Con- 
go, It  might  prove  much  more  aflactlTe. 
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Another  potenUai  source  of  trouble  for 
Portugueae  ATrlca  la  the  pKuOmlty  of  Its 
white  neighbors.  Rhodeala  arui  South  Africa. 
The  Portugueee  railways  and  port* — Belra 
and  JjoumiQO  Marques  in  llozaniblque  and 
Loblto  In  Angola — provide  the  onl;  access 
to  the  sea  from  the  land-locked  countries 
of  Rhodesia.  Sambla,  and  Malawi.  Belra  is 
alno  the  terminus  of  the  pipeline  to  the  Bho- 
deelan  refinery  at  Umtall.  while  Louren^o 
Marques  handles  a  large  proportion  of  the 
traffic  txiund  for  the  Transvaal,  vital  to  South 
Africa.  CoosequeiDtly.  the  attitude  of  Portu- 
gal Is  of  critical  importance  In  any  attempt 
to  apply  aanctlons  either  against  Rhodesia  or 
South  Africa,  especially  an  oil  blockade  of 
RbodesU. 

The  last  such  attempt,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  of  April  9  authorising  Britain 
to  stop  ships  unloading  oU  at  Belra  destined 
for  RhodaslA,  aroused  Intense  resentment 
that  the  Porttiguese  should  be  involved  for- 
cibly In  a  British  internal  quarrel.  Por- 
ttigaJ  questioned  the  legality  of  the  resolution 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Dnlted  Nations 
hAd  DO  right  to  Intervene  In  a  matter  ezclu- 
slvely  of  Brltlah  Jurisdiction,  as  claimed  by 
Britain:  that  Rhodeela  waa  not  a  threat  to 
peace:  that  Soviet  and  French  abstentions 
Invalidated  the  resolution,  which  under  Ar- 
ticle 37  of  the  U.N.  Charter  required  the  af- 
firmative votes  of  all  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Council:  and  that  the  resolution  vio- 
lated Portugal's  neutrality  and  the  prlndptes 
of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  free  access  to 
the  sea  of  landlocked  countries. 

PrlTatcly.  Portugal  will  try  to  avoid  a  col- 
llalon  course  tiy  diplomacy-  If  Britain,  how- 
ever, with  the  authority  of  the  Security 
Council,  extenda  the  present  oil  blockade  of 
Belra  to  Louren^  MiU-quu.  the  Portuguese 
reaction  may  be  much  stronger.  In  any  c%mc, 
the  restrlcuon  of  Rhodesion  exports  and  Im- 
ports as  a  result  of  the  sancUons  affects 
Portugal  adversely  by  reducing  the  revenue 
In  foreign  currency  earned  by  Itj  railways 
and  ports  In  Mozambique,  thus  aggravating 
the  difficulty  of  flnaoctng  the  defense  of  the 
torrltary  and  favoring  the  liberation  move- 
ment. Oencrally.  the  effect  of  the  sanctions 
must  push  Portugal  closer  to  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa. 

This  would  seem  a  strange  rapprochement. 
For  what  distinguishes  Portugal  from  the 
other  colonial  powers,  all  of  which  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  practiced  a  color  b«r. 
Is  Its  declared  policy  of  fH-ogresalve  racial 
assimilation.  The  aim  of  the  policy  Is  to 
evolve  multiracial  societies  In  Africa,  com- 
posed of  whites,  mulattoee,  and  Negroes,  all 
speaking  Portuguese,  sufficiently  mature 
politically  and  developed  economically  to  be 
able  to  stand  on  tbelr  own  feet  In  the  modem 
world.  They  would  then  tAke  their  place 
either  as  equal  partners  In  a  Portuguese  com- 
monwealth or  as  Independent  nations,  'nua 
at  any  rate  ts  the  theory.  Only  time  can 
show  how  It  wUl  work  out  In  practice.  The 
big  question  la  whether  time  will  be  given 
In  an  age  that  looks  everywhere  for  quick 
resuiLe.  The  future  of  Portugal's  African 
provlncea  will  largely  depend  on  the  ability 
of  Portugal,  Iteeir  a  x'o^^r  country,  to  develop 
their  economlee  so  as  to  keep  [>ace  with  the 
advaooea  neeeMary  In  the  social,  educational, 
and.  administrative  fields. 


froblemt  of  tbc  Pott  Oficc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AXizoira 
Df  TUB  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

rhitrMtay.  January  12, 1967 

Mr.  UDALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
no   part   of   the   Ffederal    Oovemment 


touches  the  average  person  so  closely  and 
so  frequently  as  the  post  office.  A  chUd 
writing  Santa  Claus,  a  store  billing  Its 
customer  or  wooing  him  with  an  adver- 
tising circular,  or  a  traveler  sending  a 
souvenir  back  home — all  use  the  post 
office. 

As  many  of  us  know  all  too  well,  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  mired  in  prol>- 
lems  these  days.  These  problems  are  »o 
acute  as  to  cast  doubt  on  the  famous  In- 
scription on  the  central  post  office  build- 
ing In  New  York: 

Neither  anow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom 
of  night  stays  these  courier?  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed  rounds. 

Mr.  J»Ty  Landauer  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  written  perceptively  and 
knowledgeably  of  the  Post  Office's  plight. 
His  article  appeared  in  the  Journal.  De- 
cember 16.  1966.  Without  objection.  I 
will  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Appendix : 

Postal  Pooblxiu — Mail  Ssbvicx  Surrsaa  ih 
Mamt  Lsacx  Crmi  mb  Automation  I^ags — 
PoLiTica,  CuaJH  ST  CoMcaxas  Hamstunc 
SYttTSM;  CBuut  Gets  BosiNssasscMa 
Hklj> — Rats  Boost  PaoroeAi.  Lxkelt 

(By  Jerry  Landauer > 
WASBtKCTOir. — To  some  disgruntled  postal 
patrons,  the  handsome  mosaic  map  of  the 
world  Imbedded  in  the  lobby  fioor  of  the 
Post  Office  Department's  headquarters  build- 
ing on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  speaks  volumes 
about  why  the  mall  often  arrives  late:  On 
the  Inlaid  compass  medallion  that  graces  the 
map,  the  "N"  polnu  due  South. 

Upstairs  in  cavernous  offices  4  by  far  the 
biggest  In  town  belongs  to  Postmaster  0«n- 
erol  lAWTvnce  O'Brien)  top  officials  reject 
the  implication  that  the  Postal  Servloe.  too. 
Is  upside  down.  Frederick  Belen,  Mr. 
O'Brlen'a  deputy,  diaznlases  feixs  of  coming 
chaos.  "We're  geared  up  to  deliver  the  mall 
and  we  wUI,"  he  vows. 

But  other  top  postmen  acknowledge  that 
slow  slippage  over  the  years  la  accelerating 
dangeruusly  In  a  number  of  cities,  Inviting 
Christmas  collapse  If  freenlng  snow  should 
grip  New  York  City,  Chicago  and  other  key 
distribution  centers.  "Frankly,  service  Is 
lousy."  one  of  the  alx  assistant  postmasters 
general  admits,  "and  it  will  probably  get 
worse  before  it  gets  t>etter." 

POUnCAL,    LABOa    PSOBI^US 

The  vsjiety  of  pu-oblems  preasing  in  on  the 
Post  Office  attests  to  the  accuracy  of  that 
forecast.  The  Postal  Service  Is  entangled  In 
politics,  hemmed  In  by  Congresalanol  curbs 
on  flexible  use  of  manpower,  caught  in  strug- 
gles between  railroads  and  alrllnfls  for  the 
mall-carrying  dollar.  It  ts  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  worker  barrel  in  a  tight  Labor  mar- 
ket while  union  leaders,  appetites  wbettsd 
by  three  pay  raises  in  the  past  four  ysors, 
clamor  for  a  bigger  boost  next  ysar.  It  Isa't 
adequately  modamlsed,  mechanlasd,  or  pre- 
pared for  au^alBBtlon. 

How  well  the  system  funcUons  now  oo  man 
con  precisely  tell.  For  though  the  Post  Office 
In  Detroit  Is  experimenting  with  optical 
scanners  deelgned  to  "read"  and  sort  36,000 
machine -addressed  ZIP -coded  letters  on 
hour,  headquarters  has  no  standards  for 
measuring  total  performance.  Cost  analysts 
profess  to  know,  down  to  one-thousandth  of 
a  csnt.  avsrage  per-plece  revenue  at  different 
classes  oi  post  offices.  But  the  brass  doesn't 
know  what  percentage  of  flrst-cloas  moll 
reaches  the  right  destination  next  day. 

A  long -discussed  proposal  to  combine  firvt- 
ela«  and  air  mall  into  a  single  new  category 
Intended  for  oremight  delivery  by  the  fast- 
est means  has  been  shelved  for  at  least  an- 
other year.  John  Oronouskl.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
predecessor,  was  too  optimistic  In  1906  wbsn 
he  said  the  public  could  "soon  expect"  de- 


livery of  Bucb  priority  moll  anywhere  In  the 
I7nlted  States. 

At  the  White  House,  President  Johnson 
knows  that  poor  postal  service,  because  It 
touches  every  household  and  threatens  the 
efficient  conduct  of  every  business,  could  be- 
come a  potent  Issue  for  Republican  orators. 
So  he's  Inclined  against  the  Budget  Bureau's 
desire  to  cut  1175  million  from  Post  Office 
spending  plans  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
next  July  I.  "l^rrj  O'Brien  come  out  of  the 
budget  hassle  very,  very  well."  on  Adminis- 
tration source  reports. 

THE    ( 


General  O'Brien  (the  top  postman  is  so 
styled)  prefers  to  put  off  asking  Congress  for 
higher  rates  until  be  can  improve  servloe. 
But  most  indicators  point  to  a  request  next 
year  lor  a  rise  of  about  9^60  million  embrac- 
ing most  categories  of  mall,  including  a 
penny  rise  to  alx  cents  for  Orvt  class.  "I 
fully  expect  the  President  to  propose  an  In- 
crease," says  Chairman  Mike  Monroney  tD. 
Okla.)  of  Che  Senate  Post  Office  CommlLiee 
General  03rlen  sounds  less  certain:  "It 
could  ba.p[>en,''  he  says, 

The  prospect  of  paying  more  wUl  surely 
fuel  complaints  about  the  quality  of  service 
at  current  rates,  making  It  harder  to  wrest 
on  Increase  from  Coogrsss.  Near  adjoum- 
ment  two  months  ago,  some  Democrats 
seemed  more  Inclined  to  Join  Republican 
crlea  of  "abominable"  delays  than  to  defend 
the  ungl&morous  Post  Office.  "The  American 
people  aren't  going  to  stand  for  much  more 
of  this  foolishness  and  Inefficiency."  said 
Sea.  Daniel  Brewster  (D..  Hi*  ).  a  member 
of  Chairman  Monroney's  cooomlttes. 

Of  foolishness,  the  critics  eontand,  thers 
Is  plenty.  But  most  agree  that  much  of  the 
inefficiency  lies  beyond  Qeoeral  CBrleriS 
power  to  correct.  His  sergeants,  34.000  post- 
maaten  in  places  ranging  from  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  to  HeU.  Mich.,  are  loyal  not  necessarily 
to  him  but  to  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  sponsored  their  appointments  HU 
700.000  troops.  Including  96,000  Negroes  and 
SO.OOO  women,  speak  through  powerful 
unions  direct  to  the  Congreesoien  who  deter- 
mine their  wages  and  fix  his  rates. 

His  key  outpoeti.  the  big-clty  post  offices, 
were  built  mosUy  as  massive  landmarks  near 
railroads,  often  far  from  the  truck  terminals 
or  airports  that  today  handle  more  and  more 
of  the  cards,  letters,  circulars.  c&tAlogi,  news- 
pajp^n,  magasloes  and  soles  samples  that 
come  cascading  m  at  an  annual  rate  of 
60  blUlon  pieces. 

When  the  maU  flows  hesvleit  toward  night- 
fall, Mr.  O'Brien  can't  store  It  ovsrnight  as  a 
bualneaaman  might  warehouae  Incoming 
goode.  He  can't  aa  In  Britain  where  the  gov- 
eiTunent  owns  the  railroads  and  airlines,  ar- 
range transportation  schedules  to  mesb  with 
maU  How.  Nor  can  be  prescribe  specifica- 
tions for  suppliers.  Former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral J.  Edward  Day  has  noted  that  Americans 
ore  free  to  use  700  slses  of  envelopes;  West 
Germany  permits  12.  Lhe  Soviet  Union  6. 

General  O'Brien  came  back  from  Europe  the 
other  day  and  announced  that  he'll  ex- 
plore moving  the  mall  within  major  cities  by 
subway,  as  London  does.  Actitally  ihis  Idea 
occurred  to  planners  in  1061,  but  a  Post 
Office  task  force  determined  that  New  York's 
subway  trains  didn't  stop  long  enough  to  get 
the  mall  on  and  off.  "Hlght  at  the  time  the 
mall  is  moving  Is  right  at  the  time  everyone 
else  Is  moving — 6  o'clock,"  Mr.  Belen  told 
Congress  earlier  this  yesx. 

Manufacturers  c&n  moke  Imperfect  prod- 
ucts and  replace  them.  Not  so  U  mall  han- 
dling equipment  chews  up  leters,  or  If 
drowsy  clerks  misplace  parcels,  or  If  a  Christ- 
mas subsUtute  dumps  ills  burden  down  the 
sewer,  "in  our  bustnsse."  says  a  Post  Office 
official,  "you  can't  c&ll  back  a  mistake." 

In  many  places,  to  be  sure,  the  mail  ^ts 
dellvcisd  speedily  and  aecuratady.  In  others. 
aervioe  seams  ahymnal.  Pvr  sxample,  mall 
from  Chicago  generally  takes  three  days  to 
reach  Schaumburg,  ni^  a  community  of 
7,A00  less  than  36  mllstf  distant.    Becently  a 
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depoellor  In  CalUomU  =>»»>^  »  """"ifj^ 
schTumburg  8t»»  B»nk.  tt  WW  ~W™^ 
«>th  th<,  nowuon,  -NO  nich  town  In  nilnot* 
The  ou.»ai«-  WM  ••»  lltue  ^ook  >^.P-  »»" 
prMldent  WirO  A.  W«»»«  report..  He  mint 
h.ve  thougbt,  no  tucii  b»n»  In  nUnol». 

^;i«.r-«rring  m»chlnerT  1.  ""<"£, f°"^ 
bi,  in  >  .yit«n  U>»t  mu.t  cope  wlUi  iMn 
th»n  n»lf  the  wormi  m»U.  In  (Mt  mi^- 
handUnB  metho<U  hAven't  cMnge  much  elnce 

Pon,  Sire-  rt-l"»  ""^  '^"'  "T^f  ""i 
dUn  co^try.  No.  «  tb.n  It  Uk»  do«n* 
or  luUMH  to  collect,  »ac».  unj»ck.  »rt  rejort. 
■t»c»  and  •  .cneme-  mall  tor  otHer  poet  office, 
or  tor  local  carrlem  Into  row  upon  row  ol 
^^g^mhole  c^  Clerk.,  flipping  30  c»  « 
l.eter»  per  minute  Into  .lot^mu.t  memorlM 
..nousand.  of  dmarture  Khedule.  and  carrier 

"S^e  haitlware  1.  In  UK:  To  move  .«k.. 
«,rt  letwr.  .«nl-.utom»tlMUy  -'O*^^;' 
jumbled  mall,  line  up  letter*  ""  '"«°^^"; 
canoeung.  But  the  world',  moat  advanced 
lndu.trl.1  nation,  on.  "'"":'; J";"**"'""^: 
loir  into  .p«».  hMn't  develop»<l  '  mallbolt 
that  will  stack  letter,  a.  they  drop  *^; 

Skimpy  budgel.  tor  reM«rch  and  deTel- 
opment  help  explain  the  ^bMiMe  ^  the 
•  oo.t.1  indu.trlal  re-roluUon"  which  MTeral 

^ad  This  year  the  Po.t  Office  buaget«l 
lie  1  mllUon  tor  BAD.  1«»  than  three-tenth. 
of  1'.  of  It.  toUl  .pending;  Sargent  shrlyer  s 
anuporerty  warrior.  «>end  tour  "mai  more 
rewarcwng  poverty  Moreover  P?" ^°<?" 
raKUCh  re.ult.  get  burled  In  the  Po.t  Office 
(mreauctacy.  "Valuable  data  on  poital 
aotlvlUm  U  on  die  In  bureau.,  but  only  a 
f^  inaivldual.  are  aware  ot  It.  eHwnoe 
or  importance.'  oompUlned  a  headquarter, 
memorandum  Iwued  law  rammer. 

Bio-crrr  oownatTcnow  lags 
Outlay,  tor  modemlzaUon  have  been  alml- 
larlT  .llm.  Spending  to  refurblah  po«t«l 
building,  dwindled  from  tlO  million  In  IMl 
w  in  B  mlluon  last  year.  And  despite  the 
enorroou.  growth  of  metropoUtan  areM  not 
one  major  po«t  office  ha.  been  built  .Ince 
World  W«  U  In  any  big  Eastern  city;  one 
In  New  Tork  1.  under  oonetructlon  now.  the 
llr.t  there  In  27  years. 

In  contraat.  the  Poet  Office  pamper.  Mme 
rural  area..  In  part  becauM  country  Ooo- 
ereamen  have  long  dominated  poatal  appro- 
proprlaUon  committee.  "In  my  dlatrlct 
we're  doing  everything  but  opening  the  mall 
for  our  patron..  "  My.  B«P  Otto  Pa-min  ID  . 
La.  I  One  week  before  Election  Day  iMt 
month  General  O'Brien  appeared  In  Oahkoeh. 
WU  to  remind  voter,  that  he  and  "«"<>• 
crat  John  Race  had  "arranged  to  put  Ortikorti 
on  our  major  taelllUea  oonrtruotloo  aehio- 
ule"  for  a  new  port  office.  (Rep.  Race  lo»t 
-anyway.) 

In  certain  dtlee.  failure  to  modomlBe  the 
pMtal  plant  ha.  In  turn  Krt.  back  plan,  to 
Uutall  bulky  .enU-automaUe  handling  ma- 
chine.. A.  Deputy  General  Helen  eiplaUui. 
"We've  had  dl^wtrou.  experlencee  trying  to 
put  •amt  ot  OHM  equipment  In  an  old  buUd- 
ing  by  the  time  you  beef  up  the  Hoora  tm. 
or  that  doean't  ttt  or  doeant  work."  More 
often  though.  mechanlMn  were  required  to 
yield  their  funda  for  what  higher  authorlUe. 
deemed  more  presatng  purpoaea. 

In  l»«s  for  example.  gn.J  million  diaUned 
for  "major  mechanliaUon"  went  for  pay 
ralH.  leaving  MS  mUllon  for  the  Intended 
nunxJa*.  In  the  foUowIng  year  mechanlMr. 
placed  order,  for  J  uat  hall  the  amount  Oon- 
^reu  nipplled.  and  In  1»««  ttiaj  obligated  lee. 
than  ooe-thlrtl. 

JOBS  mxsr  oaowmo  > 

Failure  to  buy  teetod  machinery  oven  to  the 
Bmlt  parmltted  by  .tlngy  CongreMe.  (appro- 
nnattois  ooounltteea  almost  alwaya  raouce 
planned  .pcodlnc  (or  mnhanlBCUn)  «on- 
irlbnta  to  tti»  styrookaMnt  rmt  Offiw  pay- 
rou-    Oananl  D»y  to  bla  »»•»  annuil  nport 
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claimed  that  expert  Port  O"^,"^"??!^' 
•exploded  the  myth  of  Inexorably  rlelng  Ped- 
eS  ™pIoyment."  but  Ince  1»"  )°*  •"«• 
have  exp.Jided  to  68«,000  from  '^■^■ 

Now  General  O'Brien  wlahe.  to  t"™*^ 
corner  from  being  almoat  ««'"»'"''»?;•- 
Blhtlng  department,  reapondlng  to  emergen- 
ce. "He's  tapping  unlverslUea  tor  manage- 
ment tt»ln«>.,  .tepplng  up  pure  haw.  of  ma- 
chinery and  placing  orders  for  what  he  »y. 
will  be  the  world",  largeat  electronic  Kiurce- 
dala  complex.  He  ha.  a;?o  »t  »P  »  "•T"'- 
nee  ot  planning  headed  by  Ronald  B  1«,  a 
8*-vear-old  We«t  Pointer  who  hope,  to  apply 
.y.«m.  analysis  technique,  t*  P°",  °"" 
problem.  Among  other  notion.,  Mr.  Le«  on- 
"iMge.  m.Jor  Po.t  Office,  of  the  'n''"^'^- 
plyi.  maU  proceMlng  factorle.  located  along 
hlffhways  .nd  clo«  to  alrp«ta. 

T^  Sil  another  new  .lot.  A-Utant  Po.t- 
maater  General  for  rewarch  ""  ^'''jfPf?!".'" 
Mr  O-Brlen  bagged  Leo  S.  Packer  Jinglneer- 
ing  manager  of  Xerox  Corp.  Mr.  Packer  h« 
a  mandate  to  .pend  tor  lnnovatlon.--oom- 
puters.  automatic  handling  .yn*m..  charac- 
ter reading  device.. 

Mr  Packer  Join,  two  other  men  In  the  high 
wmmand  with  O"**"""'^^" ."""i^'TU*;' 
.Utant  Po.tma.ter.  General  Ralph  W.  Nlohol- 
Kn,  formerly  New  York  mansger  '^^f' 
verlUlng  agency,  and  WUllam  J.  BartlSJf^  " 
air  cargo  sp«lalUt.  Uke  them.  Mr.  Packer 
.peak,  weu^  Mr  O'Brt.n.  ""He".  reaUy  an 
lieal  boa..  He  U.ten..  aak.  the  right  quea- 
tloM.  encourage,  m.  and  glvea  me  elbow 
room  But  I  can"t  Jurt  Kiap  my  finger.. 

■pend  a  bUllon  dollar,  and  revoluUonlxe  the 
Port  Office."" 

■■MOT  AND  o«r  alwATB  Lotm- 
Even  If  the  man  from  Xerox  had  that  bU- 
llon bed  rtlU  have  trouble  pulling  the  Poat 
Office  into  the  JOth  Century.  To  begin  with, 
the  powerful  poatal  union,  fear  nothing  to 
much  a.  mechanlMtlon.  "If.  In  the  nature 
ot  the  Job  that,  whenever  I  want  to  maJte  a 
change  powerful  force.  InevlUbly.  InvarlablJ 
oppoee  It.'  Mr.  Orooouakl  ha.  recounted. 
■Noniatter  how  maU  the  ebanga  U,  the  hoe 
wid  cry  I.  always  loud." 

Another  obrtacle:  The  headquarter,  bu- 
reaucracy. %o  mired  In  routine  that  one  Oon- 
greauon.l  watcher  Uken.  it  to  a  "bull  ele- 
pnant  lumbering  along,  head  down."  Many 
ihlrd-.trlngera.  having  watched  a  proceMlon 
ot  pctmasler.  general  take  office  In  high  M- 
pectatlon.  and  leave  with  hope,  daahed. 
Ignore  the  Incumbent  or  rMtot  him  when  neo- 

''*A?'olde  to  Mr.  OBrlen  eonlldea:  "l  cant 
count  how  many  meeting.  I've  been  to  where 
Kme  geeier  MUd.  Aw,  we  tried  that  »0  year, 
ago  and  It  dldnt  work." ""  But  a  former  of- 
ficial Me.  benefit.  In  the  bureaucracy",  re- 
Brtance.  "Don't  forget. "  he  Kty..  "the  old- 
rtmer.  knock  down  the  hat»-bralned  echeme. 
along  with  the  good." 

Thoae  In  Wcwhlngton  and  In  the  field  who 
view  change  a.  the  enemy  Immwao  them- 
Mlve.  in  the  four-pound  Petal  Manual  and  a 
vart  array  of  supplemental  volume..  A.  B. 
Sabln  a  former  Poet  Office  rtatlrtlclan,  counU 
«e  regular  reporUng  forma,  38  collat«r»l  re- 
porting term,  and  S«  work  forma  In  one 
handbook  alone.  PUcal  Service*  F-7. 

eome  huidbook.  teach  how  to  oount  the 
mall.    Sample: 

•"If  tertiary  volume  la  not  recorded,  the 
teruary  pure  dlatnbutlon  .tandard  Is  weight- 
ed by  mulllplvlng  the  percentage  of  inall 
from  leedlng"  Mcondary  to  tertlM7  by  the 
weighted  Kcondary  percentage.  "Thl.  tertiary 
standard  1.  then  added  to  the  MCondary 
standard  and  appUed  to  the  «:ondary  volume 
a.  combined  'Mcondarr-tertlary"  .tandard. 
For  example.  aMUme  that  In  the  example 
given  in  Section  118.61  a  tertiary  caM  U  added 
which  I.  fed  by  B*  of  the  Illlnol."  ca»sa 
volume.  The  weighted  Mocaidarr-tertlary 
group  pure  dlrtrlbuUoo  rtandard  U  calcu- 
latad  aa  foUowa:  .  .  ." 


Tbe  Grecm  Bay  StoT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or   WI.COHBIW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFHESENTAllVKj 

ThuTttay,  January  IZ,  1967 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  hometown  and  Its  football 
team  is  as  you  all  know,  again  In  the 
news.  For  the  10th  time  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  are  the  champions  ot  the  Na- 
Uonal  FootbaU  League,  a  record  un- 
matched in  professional  football  htatory. 
It  Is  approprUte  that  the  Packers, 
who  are  also  the  oldest  professional 
football  t^am  In  the  land,  should  repre- 
sent the  NFL  next  Sunday  in  the  first 
playoff  between  the  two  major  football 
leagues. 

The  ""Oreen  Bay  Story"  la  an  Interest- 
ing one  that  has  been  told  many  times 
and  bears  repeUtion.    A  most  Interest- 
ing account  appeared  recently  In  the 
New  "york  Sunday  News  in  an  article  by 
"William  Reel.    For  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues  the  article  follows: 
PAOKkaa.  Oian  Bat  Ok»  Bio  Haitt  Famut 
(By  WUllun  Reel) 
In  the  likely  event  that  th»  Green  Bay 
Packer,    the  football  repreMntaUve  of  thU 
frigid  lake  Michigan  city.  win.  the  National 
League   champlonahlp    and    goe.    to    .unny 
California  for  th«  Super  Bowl   game  next 
month,  the  Green  Bay  fan.  who  accompany 
them   will    expow-   thenoMlve.   to   a   haaard 
never  encountered  back  home— heat  rtroke. 
Here  1.  Oreen  Bay.  the  name  of  the  gam. 
1.  fronhlte.    Packer  tana  are  aocuatomed  to 
enlovlng  their  footbaU  In  the  InvlgoraUng 
freahUr    with  a  bllkwud  .wlrllng  through 
the   rtand.   to   keep    the  blood   circulating, 
hen  the  temperature  edgea  up  above  freeimg 
In  Lambeau  Stadium,  th.  buff,  get  to  feel- 
ing a  utile  cloM  and  Mart  loowmlng  their 

"AW  the  football  weather  Unt  to  cold 
here."  demur.  Henry  Van  Der  HeUton  who 
runa  Spookle".  Luncheonette  on  Main  6t 
"Why  I  Jurt  .Up  Into  my  bear-akin  coat  and 
■It  there  enjoyln'  the  game.  Ju.t  a.  warn 
aa  toaatl  No  dllterent  than  beln"  home  by 
the  fire."* 

wmT  HTP«»Ol» 

When  team,  from  the  big  cltle.  come  to 
thU  bleak.  Icy.  Wl«»n.ln  outpoat  to  pUy  the 
Packers  the  vlUtlng  .portwvrlWr.  ainUM 
their  reader,  back  home  with  wry  hypwbole 
about  the  bucolic  way.  of  th.  locaU. 

"The  team  got  Into  Oreen  Bay  late  becauM 
the  dogaled.  were  running  behind  echwlule. 
1.  one  well-worn  rlbUckler,  u  I.  "Tou  can 
.pot  the  mayor  ot  Oreen  Bay  right  oO— he". 
the  one  wearing  the  clean  overall.."' 

Such  crack,  elicit  .uperclUou.  chucklM 
from  the  Kiphimlcate.  back  In  New  Tork 
and  Chicago  and  PhlUy  and  Loa  Angela,  and 
San  rrancuoo  and  the  M.OOO  proud  reeldent. 
of  Green  Bay  have  learned  to  .uBer  them 
with  god  natured  rMlgnatloo. 

But  then,  they  en  afford  to  be  tolerant. 
They  get  the  laat  l.ugh  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, when,  come  hall  atonn.  or  high  water, 
their  beloved  Packer.  uauaUy  cruah  th.  city 
•Ucker.  on  the  gridiron. 

"They  can  laugh  at  u.  aU  they  want 
from  Monday  to  Saturday."  ohorUea  Howard 
Bllndauer.a  local  buslneMman  and  Packer 
auperfan.  "but  nevw  on  Sunday  I" 
oiTT  OWNS  rnraar  no  tooitu.  rtdurr 
When  you  think  of  Oreen  Bay,  yon  auto- 
matleaUy  think  of  footbalL    (Which  la  prob- 
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able  juit  u  well,  since  the  dty  U  otber- 
wlee  dlsUngulBLhed  by  iti  leadership  In  tdlet 
paper  manufacturing.)  That  such  a  email 
city  Bupports  the  most  succeeeful  teun  In 
pro  football  hlatory — the  Packers  have  won 
a  record  nine  world  ctuunplonahlpa — la  an 
extraordinary  elvtc  achievement  of  which  the 
natives   are   fiercely,   and   Justly,   proud. 

More  ImpresalTe  slUI  Is  the  fact  that  60,- 
000-seat  Lambeau  Stadium,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Oreen  Bay  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
build  with  their  own  tax  doUan  In  1057, 
U  the  finest  football  facility  In  the  business. 
The  field  Is  sunk  below  ground  lev«l.  and 
the  fans  view  the  action  from  bench  seats 
unobstructed  by  girders.  Unlike  Yankee 
Stadium,  where  many  locations  are  so  re- 
mote thAt  a  football  g^me  la  only  a  rumor, 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  seat  In  Lam* 
beau  Stadium. 

What  sort  of  a  city  Is  Oreen  Bay?  It  U 
a  city  where,  when  you  call  City  Hall,  the 
mayor  hUnseU  Is  likely  to  pick  up  the  phone; 
where  people  say  good  rooming  to  strangers 
on  the  street;  where  tall  draught  been  are 
a  dime  and  the  b«r  buys  regularly;  where 
the  big  apple  Is  not  Broadway,  or  the  Loop, 
or  Sunset  Boulevard,  but,  aptly,  Main  St. 
basm't  chahgkd 

"tn  many  ways,  Oreen  Bay  hasn't  changed 
much  In  60  years."  sayi  Mayor  Don  Tilleman, 
a  soft-spoken,  genial  native  who  boosts  his 
city  without  being  overbearingly  gve-wblz 
about  It.  "Progress  has  been  kind  to  us. 
We  are  thriving  economically,  but  our  growth 
has  been  gradual  and  the  city  remains  very 
much  a  community,  extremely  closely  knit 
and  clvlo  minded.  The  Pmcken,  you  might 
say.  are  our  first  family.  They  unite  the 
community." 

In  many  respects.  Oreen  Bay  and  the 
Packers  have  grown  up  together.  Mayor 
Tllletaan,  for  Instance,  was  bom  In  1019,  the 
same  year  aa  the  team.  Be  estimates  he  has 
missed  no  more  thAn  two  dosen  home  games 
since  he  was  old  enough  to  understand  what 
all  those  big  guys  were  doing  running  aroimd 
down  there  on  that  cbalk-strlpped  field. 

TlUeman  rec&Ili  hanging  aroxind  the  old 
HagemeUter  Park  as  a  amaJl  boy,  waiting 
for  a  sympathetic  Packer  player  to  lead  him 
in  by  the  hand.  Later  he  sold  candy  bars 
and  ushered  to  gain  admission,  and  now,  as 
mayor,  he  Is  entitled  to  two  free  tickets  to 
each  game. 
ncuna  mio  ikcmititb  to  anrzMo  klsctid 

"Those  tlckeU  are  one  big  InceDUve  to  get 
elected,"  he  said  Uughlngt7,  and  be  was  only 
half  kidding. 

All  60.000  seats  are  sold  out  for  years  to 
come,  and  the  Packer  ticket  office  has  a  wait- 
ing list  of  12.000  applicants.  If  for  some 
reason,  such  as  bronchisJ  pneujnonla,  a 
ticket  holder  can't  make  a  game,  he  calls 
the  radio  station  and  announces  be  has  a 
ducat  to  sell.  (At  face  value,  by  the  way. 
Tou  go  straight  In  Oreen  Bey,  or  you  get  a 
punch  Ln  the  nose.)  Within  minutes,  hli 
phone  Is  ringing  and  a  Une  forming  outside 
his  door. 

Only  major  tragedies  keep  people  away 
from  the  ball  park.  Ijut  season  a  woman 
■lipped  on  her  way  Into  the  stadium,  and 
felt  a  bone  soap  In  her  leg.  The  pain  got  so 
bad  that,  late  In  the  fourth  quarter  with 
the  Packers  safely  ahead,  she  was  persuaded 
to  go  to  the  hoepltal  and  have  the  break  set. 

Ticket  possession  can  be  a  matter  of  bitter 
strife.  Last  year,  when  Kathryn  Orab  of 
Menasha.  a  town  near  Green  Bay.  won  a  di- 
vorce from  her  busband,  Leonard,  the  right 
to  the  oouple's  season  tickets  was  a  major 
bone  of  contention  in  the  property  settle- 
ment. The  Judge  awarded  the  ex-Mrs.  Orab 
the  pasteboards. 

racT  crnxKM-raM 

"Til  tell  you  how  tou^  It  la  to  get  Into 
Lambeau  Stadium,"  said  Howard  BUndauer,  a 
long-time  season  ticket  holder.  "Tlie  other 
day.  Merrill  Knowlcon  called  me  and  isJd, 
'Bowie,  I'm  In  a  spot,  I've  got  to  get  two 


tickets  for  Sunday.'  Kow,  MerrlU  Knowlton 
Is  the  ticket  manager  oC  the  Packers.  If  he 
can't  get  a  seat  .  .  .  well,  you  grtitte  Idea." 

BUndauer  Is  probably  the  moif^effective 
xinpaid  public  relaUons  man  a  city  oould 
hope  to  have.  A  recent  visitor  to  Oreen  Bay 
casually  asked  Chuck  L&ne.  the  Packers  pub- 
licity man,  to  name  the  first  clttsen-fan  to 
come  to  mind. 

"Howard  BUndauer."  Lane  answered  before 
the  question  was  all  the  way  out. 

BUndauer  owns  a  sheet  metaJ  business 
which  does  a  brisk  trade,  but  It  is  strictly  an 
avocaUon  with  him  during  tha  footbaU  sea- 
son.  He  watches  the  Packers  practice  every 
day  and  attends  every  game,  home  and  away, 
with  his  wife.  Dorothy. 

"My  two  SODS  are  taking  over  the  business." 
he  explains.  "ThAl's  how  I  can  get  away  with 
all  thlB  foolishness.  They  run  the  business 
when  Dot  and  X  are  on  the  looee." 

HOWIZ  GtJU>  TO  HXaVS  AB  IJNOmciAL  QUIDS 

Like  BO  many  citizens  one  encounters  in 
Oreen  Bay,  BUndauer  la  effusively  friendly, 
forever  offering  to  do  whatever  he  can  to  help 
you.  When  strangers  arrive  In  town  and  ex- 
press an  Interest  In  the  Packers,  they  are  in- 
vaJrtAbly  directed  to  look  blm  up.  He  con- 
aiders  it  a  privilege  to  be  unofficial  guide. 

When  actor  Robert  Preston  came  to  Oreen 
Bay  several  years  ago  to  do  a  segment  for 
the  "This  Proud  Land  of  Ours"  television 
show,  be  was  advised  to  seek  an  interview 
with  BUndauer.  He  did,  and  the  foUowtng 
dialogue  ensued  on  national  TV- 

"How  many  miles  a  year  do  you  cover  fol- 
lowing   the    Packers.    Howie?" 

"Ob.  about  30.000." 

"Does  your  wife  accompany  you?" 

"Sure,  she  wouldn't  miss  a  game." 

"She  certainly  must  love  footbaU." 

"No."  said  BUndauer,  not  batting  an  eye, 
"she  Just  loves  me." 

"Robert  Preston  got  a  great  kick  out  of 
that  remark."  BUndauer  chuckled. 
aoLVxt  raoBLXM 

BUndauer  has  solved  the  problem  of  sub- 
freeslng  Sunday  afternoons  in  lAmbeau 
Stadium.  He  starts  out  with  Insulated  un- 
derwear, then  adds  shirts,  sweaters  and 
finally  an  overaU  covering  of  foul  weather 
gear  which  be  providently  brought  hack 
from  his  Navy  days  in  World  War  II.  Lum- 
berjack boots  complete  the  ensemble. 

He  also  sports  a  cap.  not  to  ward  off  the 
elements  but  because  he  permits  himself  the 
superstition  that  the  Packers  tend  to  fare 
better  when  he  wears  It.  If  the  team  goee 
to  the  Super  Bowl,  he  will  be  sitting  under 
the  Los  Angeles  sun.  wearing  that  cap. 

BUndauer  Is  a  typical  Packer  fan  In  the 
sense  that  his  devotion  to  the  teem  is  In- 
extricably tied  up  with  his  devotion  to  the 
city.  IQ  New  York,  when  the  Olants  suffer 
their  Sunday  drubbing,  the  city  does  not 
construe  the  loes  as  a  black  mark  on  the 
community.  Not  so  in  Oreen  Bay.  On  Mon- 
day morning  after  a  rare  Sunday  defeat, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  happy  faces  on  Main 
St. 

HAU)    UAKXXC    OALX    ON    BLUZ    MOHDATB 

"We're  a  bunch  of  grouches  after  a  lose," 
BUndauer  says.  "I  don't  even  try  to  sell  any 
thing  on  a  blue  Monday.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  after  we  win  a  big  one.  X  always  sc«m 
to  have  a  good  day." 

BUndauer  bid  a  visitor  goodby,  and  said 
he  hoped  his  stay  hod  been  a  pleasant  one. 

"Whenever  people  are  good  enough  to  visit 
us,  we  Uke  to  leave  them  with  a  good  Im- 
pression," he  said.     "Oome   again." 

People  have  been  coming  to  Oreen  Bay  since 
1«S4.  when  French  explorer  Jean  Nlcolet 
sailed  down  the  St.  LawreQce  and  Into  the 
Oreat  Lakes,  and  docked  his^lrch  bark  canoe 
in  Ia  Baye  Verte,  as  be  caUed  it.  The  settle- 
ment soon  became  a  thriving  fur  trading  cen- 
ter, and  was  in  fact  a  major  base  of  John 
Jacob  Astor's  fur  empire. 

Today,  Oreen  Bay  Is  a  major  producer  Ot 
paper  producu,  and  exports  tbem  aU  over  the 


United  States  and  abroad.  The  St.  lawmoa 
Seaway  has  made  the  dty  a  flourishing  port 
and.  Just  as  Wisconsin  Is  the  country'!  fore- 
most dairy  state.  Oreen  Bay  is  iu  cheese 
storage  capital.  The  cheeee  market  operates 
here  every  Friday. 

KTHKIC    MAKXtTP 

"Oreen  Bay  Is  to  cheese  what  Wall  St  Is 
to  finance."  is  tbe  way  Mayor  TUleman  puts 
It. 

The  ethnic  makeup  of  the  city  Is  mixed, 
though  It  Includee  an  abundance  of  French. 
Belgian  and  Polish  Americans.  As  might  be 
expected  of  an  economicaUy  stable  Midwest- 
em  city,  the  people  tend  to  be  sound-money 
BepubUcans.  Despite  the  fact  that  Green 
Bay  la  about  75  percent  Catholic.  Nixon  out- 
polled  JFK  tn  1960.  LBJ  topped  Ooldwater 
in  *64,  however.  "We're  not  that  conservaUve," 
a  local  newspapennan  commented. 

Maytv  Tilleman  earns  (U.OOO  a  year  for  ad- 
ministering a  budget  of  122  milUon.  Be  is 
currently  Immersed  in  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect which  wlU  face-Uft  the  city's  bustnese  dls- 
Ulct. 

"Crime  Is  not  much  of  a  problem  here,"  he 
said.     "The  poUce  department  rune  itself  on 

•  1  mllUon  a  year,  and  Its  major  headache  is 
to  convince  people  to  lock  their  can.  Nobody 
locks  anything  In  this  town." 

TlUeman  Is  extremely  proud  of  Oreen  Bay's 
designation,  by  Look  Magazine  and  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  as  an  "all-Amerlcan 
City."  The  award  was  inspired  by  a  massive, 
and  stunningly  successful,  civic  attack  on  air 
poUutlon.  New  York  could  take  a  lesson  from 
this  one. 

•TAkr  An  poxxunoH  noBr  bock  in  i«so 

It  seems  that  back  tn  1950.  a  housewife 
was  sweeping  her  porch,  and  was  appalled 
by  the  heavy  rtig  of  dust  that  covered  It. 
She  put  up  a  large  beef  to  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  citing  the  hazards  of  dirty 
air.  As  a  result  the  City  Council  adopted 
on  ontl -pollution  resolution,  but  was  reluc- 
tant to  enforce  It  at  the  risk  of  offending  the 
paper  Industry,  whlcb  was  both  the  city's  life 
blc»od  and  the  ppUutlon  culprit. 

"To  bell  with  t^  paper  Industry — ^let  them 
clean  up  at  get  out,"  said  Oreen  Bay  In 
unison. 

The  paper  industry  cleaned  up— at  a  cost 
to  itself  of  $10  mUUon—aDd  stuck  around. 
Today,  tbe  air  in  Green  Bay  Is  crystal  clear, 
and  tbe  paper  business  is  prospering  as  never 
before. 

Oreen  Bay  has  never  known  dire  economic 
straits.  Tlie  financial  history  of  tbe  Packers 
Li  another  matter,  however.  Their  fortunes 
more  or  lees  paralled  those  of  National  Foot- 
ball League  rrftnchlses.  which  never  really 
boomed  until  the  television  bonanza  of  the 
early  lO&Os.  The  Packers  do  not  reveal  their 
assets,  but  they  probably  have  the  hlgbeet 
payroll  tn  pro  football,  and  went  for  over 

•  1  mUllon  In  rookie  bonuses  last  year  alone. 
It  Is  safe  to  say  they  are  rolling  la  mooey 
today. 

laSMBtP   BTABTCD   IT 

It  was  not  always  thus,  however.  When 
Cxirly  Lambeau,  who  had  played  some  foot- 
baU for  Knute  Rockne  at  Notre  Dame,  de- 
cided to  get  up  a  footbaU  team  tn  1919.  he 
went  Into  the  business  with  flat  pockets. 
He  persuaded  his  employer,  tbe  Indian  Pack- 
ing Company,  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  uni- 
forms and  put  up  a  oouple  of  goal  posts. 

During  the  first  two  seasons  the  team 
barely  cleared  expenses  by  passing  the  hat. 
but  was  so  successful  on  tbe  gridiron  that 
Lambeau  entered  the  club  In  the  National 
Professional  League  that  had  been  formed 
In  1920.  Tbe  Packers  suffered  s  lean  season 
at  the  gate,  however,  and  Lambeau  was 
forced  to  forfeit  the  franchise  in  1923. 

It  was  then  that  Oreen  Bay  dtlzena  came 
through  with  the  first  of  several  cash  in- 
fusions, without  which  (he  Packers  would 
be  long  since  out  of  business.  In  1023.  the 
local  newspaper  ralUed  businessmen  to  ab- 
sorb  the  club's  debt.    ^A«aln  in  the   1930s 


A  76 

team    a»er    untU    ti»«    TV    swac    w»**«^ 
pmckera  out  permaaeatlf. 

rooT«*u> 

The  P»cke«  ar«  thus  the  only  community 

'"T^uS?,"""    Packer,    ar.    «.    .««cr»cy_ 
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.ki,"  To  MmI  P»Wie  •■*  '"»»«*  ""** 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or    NXW    TOBJt 

IM  THE  H008E  OF  RBPBSSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  Januam  12. 1967 

Mr      HANLEY.    Mr.     Speaker.     l»st 

December    7.    Vice    President    Humrt 

BDMPinxY  deUvered  a  mo«t  momentous 

and  timely   speech  before   the  seventh 


■we  h.«  the  r-ponelbllty  to  >°«t  our 
„bUg»U0M  in  th.  world."  ^,'Vi„  *' 
SiTrtoo.  the  reepomUblUty  to  help  l««P  °°  * 
"u"dl«.tlng  threconom,  "^'f '' "~^''^, 
.».rTthlni  we  undertnlte  To  I«U  In  eltner 
orSS.  responUbUltle.  would  be  th.  .urert 
w„  nn?;l!o  r-nuite.  the  failure  ol  the 
wJ«.  in  Amenc.  to   which  we  are  all  » 

■^'J  S-^lcT^int  called  on  chu^and 
other  voluntary  of*-^"""*, '"J^^.J 
gT«ter  .hare  ol  meeting  urgent  communlly 

needs. 

RniAaKS  or  Vici  PrnKHuaKT  Htiaarr  H_Ho»i- 

'^'^S^       TO       TH.       H.T.OKU.       COOBO..       or 

Churchmen   «e  accuatomed  ^   trt^JJf 


VlnceLombardl.  a  Brooriynooy -.<"----•-  ^    ^^  ,      jpeech    belore    me   sevcui  churchmen   are  .cku..^..-    -     „utXcal 

^•;o-sSm-«LS'?x'=£:^;  rais^^rrhS'm'rgfthTvSi  ^^uT^.^^p^^'^r^^^- 

Sports,   by   the__.«cutjv.^  ~-^^"'   -     ?.'„SdSf  f^d  before  the  assembly  the     can  «»_«  ^JJ-„-  I""' 


^i!«     "J     — -     '"   '_^___    t_     1969.       He 
coach    "•-    K^\^.*°SS'  ^n'only   one 

?;^Vh'rp»n°b"?r61.  ThU  ^-;f„f  •" 
be  the  coaihlng  achievement  of  the  century, 

"'^r^^rc-^Sr't^.  on  and  o«  the 
.JTiT.!!  ni.ld  The  eiecutue  committee  na» 
^g^r.;.m'c^arte  blanche  .»th«co.ch^and 

PSrrr;m*the"^".".'L"n3ne^hele« 
P*  ..'^  ;  ^-  ....  ..i.v.n   who  revere  him  lor 


President  laid  before  the  assembly  the 
great  tasks  involved  In  aiding  our  le,ss 
fortunate  citizens.  In  cogent  and  force- 
ful language,  he  profiled  the  need  for 
greater  involvement  by  our  churches. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  represent  a 
congressional  district  whose  religious 
community  has  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  has  taken  a  Arm  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  task,  and  haj  be- 
come involved.    We  are  aware  of   the 


CSi^b/ the  pray."   Who  revere  him  for     ^^^^   „„„.,„ -,  --h  .r, 

hu  ^ica'aon  and  pen»n.l  rectitude.    -U  ^  j^clal  Ills  of  our  day  and  we  are 

J^u  *CS?m  100  per%«>t-"<;  """"""J^  working  diligently  toward  their  aUevla- 
;el,1-.ter-he_w.l.  do  annbmg  .or  you. 


■lo  tt\rrr  famh-T 

Uke  the  city  of  Green  Bay.  the  P«>t«">" 

r»,^l«   tor  dinner   at   a  Oreen   Bay  hoteL 
Hgbt  guard  Pu«y-raA«W^   S^°S^'X 

"•^.i-  °^"»;^'^"d'  s^ier  ii;  wh.n 

MT^L^^Vhuabiid  overtmow.  .  p«- 

"■'"a^'dS^X  aar  anything,-  Uugh.  Cherry 
sJr  .^ut?ul  aid  vlvaclou.  MaM.M 
^.    'l  UU  her  Boyd  rtiould  have  mad. 

"1^  sSuTs  Who  own  one  ot  the  thoo^ind. 

or^e'tf™*;^;  '---^^01  Or«n'S7. 
which  comprise  the  outsltlrtji  of  ""^"b  °*'' 

plan  to  Sai.  the  clt,  U«lr  P'^'""?,'^'', 
"Ah  )u«  love  IbOM  friendly  people,     Owrry 

"Cmoct  rorv..«  wnm  oaaaH   «,r  r»H. 

-  And  th...  friendly  P«>ple  love  the  St«r.^ 
BeJt  i  probably  th.  only  man  who  c^d  ta»e 
Slvor  Tllleman-B  Job  away  from  >»"°  ="  " 
the^plea  choice,  the  moet  popular  Packer^ 
•^^t«:ular  wuchdo-n  p~«.  he  throw, 
^m^e  fan.  the  more  bocauae  he  1.  one  of 
"■S.  'm^r  .l^bTAl!SIman.  who  cam. 

tiiin  the  problem  cl  making  hU  drawl  Intel 

ruiKy"\3r'r/ha« 
'.t'.''rghrfr::ir*LS'rw.;rt'r'..uyo. 

But  ^t^    10    !<«••    «"    '-•"'"^    *°    *^ 

how  a  Southern  accent  can  almpUIy  me  In 
.  .mall  Uldweat  dty. 

■  I   never  bothB  to  'd«"«L'"^n  J^" 
I  eaU  th*  market  to  ha>»  an  <»*"',''«"T^ 

"'^OW,  UBt  tb»t  JMt  <»>•  f<«*  t*"^" 


tlon .  . 

I  beUeve  the  eloquent  program  out- 
lined by  the  Vice  President  U  worthy  of 
consideration   by    every   American   and 
wish  to  include  it  at  the  cloae  of  my  re- 
marks.   I  also  believe  the  efforts  of  our 
combined    rellglous-Uy    community    In 
Onondaga  County  are  worthy  of  coiisid- 
eratlon.  and  in  this  context.  I  vrtsh  to 
include  an  editorial  from  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Catholic  Sun.  the  official  organ  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Syracuse. 
This   latter   was    written    by    my    good 
friend.  John  C.  McOulre.  one  of  the  most 
outstanding     and     dedicated     Catholic 
laymen  In  central  New  York. 

The  material  follows: 
Vica  Paaamawi  Caixs  ro«  Nrw  •PiBTnaasHip  " 
To  MXET  PajVATa  and  PuaLic  Need 
Miami  Pua..  December  7  —Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  addreasing  the  Na- 
tional Council  ol  Churchee  mMtlng  here, 
called  tonight  for  creation  of  a  new  'part- 
nership- between  the  pubUc  and  prtvate 
sector,  to  meet  demand,  too  lane  for  either 
to  meet  alone.  ,  .        . 

•  We  are  beaet  by  physical  and  McUl  pcob- 
lema.  at  home  and  In  the  worUt  which  de- 
mand a  far  more  effldent  and  «ir«:tlve  allo- 
cation or  naources  than  tho«!  avaUable 
either  to  government  or  the  private  KKtor 
alone-  the  Vice  Pnrtdent  aatd.  "Our 
plundlam  I.  a  source  ot  atrength.  It  muat 
be  preserved.  But  It  must  be  prewrved  to 
i^£  a  balance  that  It  truly  m«t.  th. 
nrlorlty  needs  of  the  times. 
"^ "whit  I.  needed  I.  a  partneiahlp  to  wh  ch 
our  pubUc  and  private  toaUtutlona.  working 
iogemer,  can  meet  public  and  PrlJ*",  "J** 
JJl^out  any  one  InsUtuUon  becoming  a 
dominant  monoUtb." 

The  Vice  President  replied  In  bU  «*"  '° 


leaders  often  leei  we  ■*«  -.™-o    •---- 
Sir  «»  to  the  end  ot  next  year-or  to  the 
end  of  our  term  of  ofllce. 
But  you  churchmen  look  at  e.enU  In  tie 

"S^p^'«'^promUe  tonight  and  talk 
.^T^J^  hap^nlng  m  this  decade  and 

"■^t^t^^bappened  In  the  IMO-.  1.  a  re- 
hl^of  /Inerlcii  Idealism.  It  has  come 
under  tLls^^n^  Equality  of  OPP"''""'''', 
What  has  happened  In  thU  century  la  that 
we^v^^nToTced  to  -"^•^f'^^J'^, 
dMiendence  ol  the  human  race.  And  we  must 
o^  day  ^beyond  that  recognlUon  to  m«<* 
under  al^ther  banner,  th.  on.  that  reads: 

■"^^e'Sektog  to  make  equality  of  cpfcor- 
tunlty  real-to  Jreat.  the  Uvlng.  'If  ;»;*^ 
able  bpportunlty  that  U  K  much  a  part  of 
our  American  a»plratlon_^  _„„._,  i-   . 

The  author  Thoma.  Wolfe.  wrlUng  to  a 
ume  of  despair  and  hopdeMmees.  Jeecrl^' 
in  th«M!  words:  'To  every  man  bU  chance^ 
u,  ^J  man.  regardlewi  of  his  »lrtb.  hJa 
^IMng  golden  opportunity,  To  every  man 
the  r^ht  to  llve^  work,  to  be  hUn«K.  and 
Sb^e  Whatever  thing.  ""  "^^^^ 
his  vlalon  can  oombtoe  to  make  blm.    This 

la  the  promise  of  America. 
■  ■.■hlvri«Sn«l  from  my  old  'r«nd  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr  that  a  moc.  «<l"»' )^™7n^e 
^rt  of  sund-ln.  a  local  repr««nUtlve  totoe 
"e*^  politics,  for  th.  higher  Ideal  of  ChrU- 

"^'e«  U  another,  even  '"'^'l-"^^,  ^ 
plication  of  the  Ideal  of  'o" :  The  fact  of  our 
Pnterdependence:  the  7«?  '"  ^^Tf^  a't 
We  will  be  reminded  ot  thatlf  we  looa  at 
the  date  tonight-Dec.  7.  !»«•  „.turT 

It  ha.  been  eiactly  a  quarter  of  »  <*°™f' 
since  we  American,  were  blasted  out  o<  our 
S^Utl^.  we  were  forced.  In  .  moc*  painful 
^rt^acknowledge  what  a  Pr'^bf  ^" 
loii  time  ago:  That  no  man  Is  an  Island^ 
enure  of  hllS.lI  .  .  ■  ^^'^'^'T',  ^ 
d^SuOie.  me.  for  I  «n  tovolved  to  man- 

"^nce  December  7,  IMI.  we  American,  have 
b^^^^Sg^gU.  define  th.  meaning  oj  our 
SJolve^ent  with  mankind.  '-  -""J!  "f^„ 
Th.  story  of  our  American  effort  to  help 
thlunlortunate  and  poorer  natlooa  Is  a  great 


°  But  long  before  there  were  «>f  g°»«^ 
mint  nio^ama.  the  churches  were  there,  ao 
w«.  v'SlSt^^or^l-tlon..  PbUanthrop^ 
louodauons.  socUlly-oonsclous  bustoees  en- 
terprises and  trade  unions.  ,„,._,, 
But  the  hardest  Held,  of  ~"r«^.^ 'V^'l 


dominant  muiiuu— .  But  tne  naraav  uc>».  .'. — ,11.7.^., 

The  Vice  President  replied  In  blsU"  '°     j,^„    politic   and   national   securl^ 

charge,  that  the  A'*"^";'"""  "^^ijitf     h^e  foSght  two  war.  .Ince  Pearl  B«b< 


ir^re.pon.lbllltles  In  domestic  l>ro«r»™ 
•■If  therTl.  criticism  that  we  must  do  bet- 
ter we  welcome  It,  -  he  said.  "For  we  know 
tSit  wh?t  hS  be^n  don.  1.  only  the  b|«ln 
SJg  of  what  must  be  don.  It  we  are  to  reach 

'^-^':';J^oT^^^^  to  bl^er 
,„X  crf^Tcreatlvlty  and  performltooe.' 
E^^r  -Yet  we  recognlae  other  -wpoo"- 
WllSe^  too-««t  b.«  It  U  tun.  for  «m.e 
plala  talk." 


h^e  foSihtTwo%;;r.:ince  P«ir.  B«bo,:  we 

are  now  fUthtlng  a  third.  

we  are  a  long  way  from  achlev  ng  a  world- 
wide community  of  peace  with  JubUw. 

lam^  the  member,  ot  ^hla  .conference 
would  dlaagree  about  the  way.  «  "f  "?'** 
«erclse  our  weponaiblUty  to  work  tar  that 
^r^^wlde  coi^mualty.  But  w«  HI  now 
uree  that  we  mwf  work  '«"■..,,,., 
That  we  do  have  that  re«>on«»>Ulty. 
SI;  «  cannot  .«:ap.  that  InvoWement. 
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In  these  fields,  moet  of  all  we  need  what 
one  of  your  most  dlsUnguUbed  lay  leaders. 
John  Poster  Dulles,  used  to  call  the  "dlaol- 
pUne  of  the  adUevable." 

But  alone  with  that  dladpUne  there  must 
also  be  virion  .  .  .  the  tIsIod  of  a  Just  and 
durable  peace  .  .  .  the  Tlaton  of  the  day  to- 
ward which  we  should  be  moving. 

In  the  nuclear  age  a  phrase  very  familiar 
to  you  takes  on  an  almost  literal  meaning: 
Where  there  Is  no  Tldon,  the  people  perish. 

'niat  may  be  true  here  at  home  too. 

We  have  come  right  now  to  a  very  impor- 
tant moment  in  that  effort.  It  Is  a  moment 
of  change,  of  decision,  and  of  danger. 

The  quesUon  Is  this:  Will  the  forward 
movement  of  the  leOO's  continue? 

When  I  ask  that  question  I  do  not  have 
In  mind  the  results  of  the  past  election,  nor 
am  I  predicting  what  a  new  Congress  will 
do. 

I  have  m  mind  something  deeper:  The 
mood  and  purpoae  of  the  American  people. 

What  has  brought  about  the  remarkable 
out-pouring  of  progressive  social  action  In 
the  years  Just^ast? 

I  would  want  to  see  due  credit  given  to  our 
political  Institutions.  But  the  roots  Ue 
deeper.  One  ot  the  moet  Important  roots  Is 
the  work  of  this  organlKaUon,  of  one  of  Its 
predecessors,  the  Federal  Council,  and  of  all 
the  member  churches — ahaptng  the  aocial 
conscience  of  America  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

To  read  through  the  famous  old  Social 
CTreed  oC  the  Churches  that  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil took  over  frocn  the  Methodists  Is  to  see 
how  vUl(Kiary  and  ahead -of -Its-time  that 
dooum«ot  was.  And  a  good  deal  <^  It  Is  yet 
to  be  achieved. 

The  point  la:  Tou  have  been  preparing  the 
way  for  a  long  time. 

Tou  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  an  antl- 
poverty  program  two  years  before  we  enacted 
it  In  Washington. 

ChurohrocD  have  been  writing  about  the 
moral  outrage  of  abject  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  fabulous  riches  for  much  longer  than  that. 

And  there  Is  a  more  direct  role  of  the 
churches  In  the  recent  recovery  of  social 
Idealism  than  the  writing  of  books  and  the 
passing  of  resolutions. 

Tou  have  preached,  lobbied,  marched, 
carried  out  bold  and  dUQcult  programs  frccn 
the  ICsslaeippt  Delta  to  Chicago,  from  Watts 
to  Boxbury. 

Churchmen  have  stirred  the  conscience  of 
the  nation  when  they  have  "put  their  bodies 
on  the  line"  .  .  .  and  some  whom  we  remem- 
ber with  the  deepest  respect  have  paid  with 
their  Uvea. 

If  we  ask  what  groups  In  the  American 
public  led  in  the  recently  renewed  commit- 
ment to  social  Justice  the  answer  I  think 
would  be  these:  The  American  Negro:  Ameri- 
can young  people:  and  American  churchmen. 

Now.  what  about  the  government's  role? 

It  has  been  one  of  your  chief  agents,  to 
carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  the  American 
pe(^le. 

There  Is  one  theory  that  puta  government 
on  one  side,  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion,  and 
the  action  of  private  and  voluntary  groups 
on  the  other  side,  as  purer,  better,  somehow 
more  righteous  and  desirable. 

And  there  Is  the  implication  that  govern- 
ment action  and  nongovernmental  action  are 
competitive,  the  more  of  the  one  the  less  of 
the  other. 

But  I  suggest  to  you  that  It  Isn't  like  that 
at  all.  Rather,  the  two  go  together.  Bspe- 
clally,  today,  they  go  together. 

We  are  beset  by  physical  and  social  prob- 
lems, at  home  and  In  the  world,  which  de- 
mand a  far  more  efficient  and  effective  al- 
location of  resources  than  tboee  available 
either  to  government  or  the  private  eector 
alone. 

Our  pluralism  is  a  source  of  strength.  It 
must  be  preserved.  But  It  must  be  preserved 
in  such  a  balance  that  It  truly  meets  the 
priority  needs  of  the  times. 
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What  Is  needed  is  a  partnership  In  which 
our  public  and  private  institutions,  working 
together,  can  meet  public  and  private  need 
without  any  one  institution  becoming  a 
dominant  monolith. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the  periods 
of  great  government  action  have  also  been 
periods  of  venturesome  action  by  cburchea 
and  private  groups. 

The  days  of  the  doldrums  have  been  static 
times  for  both  church  and  state. 

Think  of  the  dlffereilce  between  lOM  and 
19«6. 

Back  then  we  were  not  talking  about  the 
subjects  on  your  agenda  here  this  week — the 
crisis  oX  the  cities,  the  desperate  needs  of  the 
poor,  the  next  steps  In  ctvU  rights.  Or.  If  we 
were  talking  about  those  matters,  there 
weren't  many  listening. 

But  now  the  atmosphere  has  been  trans- 
formed. 

l^e  public  has  been  made  aware  of  the 
new  demands  of  social  Justice — by  the 
parallel  and  cooperating  work  of  church  and 
state:  of  foundations:  private  corporations, 
labor  unions,  of  volunteer  grtAips  and  in- 
dividual writers,  preachers  and  leaders:  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments. 

Something  Important  began  when  In  I95d 
a  young  minister  in  Montgomery.  Alabama, 
organised  a  moving,  [lowerful  and  disciplined 
social  protest — a  bus  txiycott. 

But  the  movement  became  much  broader 
with  the  sit-ins  by  college  students  in  the 
spring  of  1960 — actions  In  which  student 
Christian  leaders  played  a  larger  role  than  Is 
generally  recognized — and  with  the  Freedom 
Rides  of  the  spring  1961,  In  which  clergymen 
participated. 

The  movement  has  grown  and  spread  since 
then,  in  what  Is  really  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable stories  in  the  history  of  American 
social  movements. 

It  came  to  great  peaks  In  the  Wsshlng- 
ton  March  for  Jobs  and  Freedom  in  1063: 
in  the  passage  of  the  Clvli  Rights  Act  of 
1904:  and  in  the  Selma  Macch  and  VoUng 
Rights  Act  of  ig«6. 

Churchmen  were  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance In  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  two  and  a  half  years  ago  ...  to  the 
point  that  one  of  my  beleagured  Senate  coU 
leagues  struck  his  brow  and  said,  "Oh,  the 
Clergy!" 

Many  veterans  of  that  disciplined  effort 
are  here  today,  I  know.  All  of  us  who 
participated  in  that  historic  event  will  be 
proud  that  we  did  so  all  of  our  Uvea. 

In  lOOfi.  Catholics,  Proteetants,  and  Jews 
marched  together  down  an  Alabama  road. 
One  nun  was  asked  by  an  angry  citlEen, 
"What  are  you  trying  to  do  to  the  white 
race?"     She   calmly    replied,    "Educate    It  I" 

That's  what  you  have  been  doing— edu- 
cating all  of  our  citizens  arousing  our  eon- 
science,  pointing  to  social  Injustices  that 
are  a  stench  in   the  nostrils  of  God. 

But  now  we  have  come  to  I9M.  And  It 
turns  out — there  Is  itlll  more  educating  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  nuwd  of  the  public  has  changed.  There 
are  two  parts  In  this  change  of  mood.  I 
think — reaction  and  disillusionment.  Tou 
are  needed  to  counteract  both. 

The  reaction  was  there  waiting,  frustrated, 
scared. 

The  American  people  haven't  turned  Into 
angels. 

There  is  prejudice.  In  all  sectlona  of  the 
country;  there  are  vested  interests;  there 
are  fears— some  legitimate,  most  Illegiti- 
mate. 

There  Is.  among  some,  the  age-old  "hord- 
nees  of  heart" — the  contempt  for  the  poor, 
the  fear  of  the  victim  of  the  ghetto,  the 
gmdglng  attitude  toward  the  woman  on 
welfare. 

In  1960  all  this  has  begun  to  come  out  In 
the  open  again. 

And  there  is  also  dlsUltialonment. 

After  all  the  oourt  decisions  and  all  the 
Uws,  nuiet  Necro  children  atUl  go  fee  segre- 


gated schools,  and  twice  as  many  Negrota  as 
whites  are  unemployed. 

Thirty-flve  million  Americans  stlU  live  in 
poverty:  slum  schools  still  turn  out  children 
who  can't  read  the  labels  on  a  medicine  bot- 
tle: many  of  the  children  In  the  Head  Start 
program  Identify  the  Teddy  bear  on  the 
chart  as  a  rat. 

And  iu>w  we  learn  that  for  many  children 
the  Head  Start  doesn't  stick.  Thrown  back 
In  a  poor  inner  dty  school,  the  early  advan- 
tage they've  had  soon  waahes  away. 

Tou  can  conclude  one  of  two  things  from 
that:  Tou  could  abolish  Head  Start  or  you 
oould  transform  the  inner  dty  schools.     I  ' 
vote  for  the  latter — and  I  know  you  do  too. 

But  many  people,  learning  how  hard  It  Is 
to  overcome  alumlsm.  have  begun  to  be  cyni- 
cal and  despairing  about  our  efforts.  Right 
now  is  when  we  need  your  leadership  most 
of  all. 

We  are  now  in  stage  two  of  this  wave  of 
sodal  reform — the  tough,  working  stage  of 
the  follow-through,  when  we  find  out  how 
hard  the  Job  is,  how  long  it  will  take,  how 
much  money  it  will  cost,  how  many  of  our 
efforts  need  to  be  revised  and  Improved. 

It  is  a  time  when  all  too  many  cruaaderB 
are  inclined  to  leave  the  march. 

As  Thomas  Polne  sold  so  well :  '*Theee  are 
the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  sununer 
soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will.  In  this 
crisis,  shrink  from  thhe  service  of  their  coun- 
try, but  he  that  stands  It  now.  deeervea  the 
love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyr- 
anny, like  hell.  Is  not  easily  conquered;  yet 
we  have  this  consolation  with  us,  thst  the 
harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the 
triumph." 

In  the  Reconstruction  period  many  of  the 
Northern  reformere  decided  after  the  war 
and  Emandpatlon  that  the  Job  was  done,  and 
they  withdrew,  leaving  the  Negro  to  the 
segregatlonlstB.  and  leading  to  the  lost  100 
yean  of  dvll  rights. 

Let  us  not  do  that  again. 

In  one  of  the  excellent  documents  pre- 
pared for  this  conference  there  is  a  quotation 
relerant  to  this  point.  The  quotation,  you 
will  remember,  comes  from  Tale  historian  C. 
Vonn  Woodward : 

"Americaxui  have  developed  over  the  years 
a  curious  usage  of  the  law  as  an  appeasement 
of  moralists  and  reformers.  Given  sufficient 
pressure  for  a  law  that  embodies  reputable 
and  popular  moral  values,  the  electorate  will 
go  to  great  lengths  to  gratify  the  reformers. 
.  .  .  But  having  done  this  much,  they  are  In- 
clined to  regard  it  as  rather  tedious  of  the 
reformers  to  Insist  on  literal  enforcement. 
Under  these  clrcumstancee  the  new  law  Is 
likely  to  become  the  subject  of  pious  refer- 
ence, more  honored  in  the  breach  than  In 
the  observance,  a  proof  of  excellent  inten- 
tions rather  than  a  means  of  fulOIling  them." 

I'm  afraid  that  has  often  been  true.  We 
all  now  have  the  responsibility  to  see  that  It 
is  not  true  of  the  battery  of  o{>portunlty  pro- 
grams we  have  started  In  the  sixties. 

We  In  government  bear  a  heavy  rc^»onsl- 
billty  to  provide  the  funds,  the  leaderahip, 
the  programs,  and  the  follow -through  that 
are  neceesory. 

I  believe  that  we  In  government,  during 
the  1960'B  con  JustlOably  assert  that  we  have 
provided  these  things  on  a  scale  never  before 
attempted. 

Tet  if  there  Is  crlUdnn  that  we  must  do 
better,  we  welcome  it.  For  we  know  that 
what  has  been  done  Is  only  the  beginning  of 
what  mtiat  be  done  If  we  are  to  reach  the 
state  of  opportunity  we  seek. 

We  reco^lxe  our  reeponalbiUty  to  higher 
levels  of  effort,  creativity,  and  performance 

Tet  we  recognise  other  responsibUKiee. 
too — and  here  it  is  time  for  some  plain  talk. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  meet  our 
obligations  In  the  world. 

We  have,  too,  the  re^wnslblllty  to  help 
keep  on  a  sound  footing  the  economy  which 
underpins  everything  we  luidertake. 

To  fail  m  either  of  these  responslbUltles 
would  be  the  nireet  vvy  X  know  to  guarantee 
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u»  rmiirt  ot  th«  coone  In  Amertc»  to  which 

we  »r«  iiU  .o  desply  oommltw*  ^  , 

TJiua  It  u  moft  th«n  e»er  imporUnt  that 
IMtltatloni  and  p«ople  »"«»'>••  .<"  «°'j;^: 
^n.  m-t  th.lr  r«poa.tWUtl«  ^  ^"'"'"S 
our  tr«>r  .nS  Mtter  Am.r1<:.  '  •^'^l^f. 
the  opportunltl«.  'or  «""?'•■  ">»'  ""' 
"tou'cm  ».  th.  .h.p.r  o.  th.  public  con- 
Klence  In  Mb  city,  in  e«*  Southern  coun- 
»  •""  each  northern  metropolitan  ar«.  In 
elch  rown  and  «*on  More  "«'"«•■'"' 
la  where  the  battle.  .111  now  be  '""Sj'    . 

You  can  IM*  acros.  the  political  <»•"»«•- 
rlJ,  ol  our  fo^mle..  metropolitan  area.  In  • 
war  that  goTemment  cannot- 

YOU  caTproTld.  the  i'-^-^^*! 
„atlc  Ideauata.  who  ,tlck  to  "« J^"""™ 
we  desperately  need  In  erery  community. 
'^V^ran^ura*.  tho«  ..n.ltlve  cltMen. 
in  the  .uburb.  who  care  aboul  what  la  hap- 
nenlHK  In  the  Inner  city, 
•^^ou'can  PICK  up  the  poaalWUtle.  oB«;ed 
by  new  federal  lejialatlon  and  make  tboae 
r!Ll  in  your  own  commttnlty-lhe  houalng 
nrojecto  lor  black  and  white,  poor  and  not - 
S^S«r,  th.  .upplementary  educ.  lonal 
cM^er.:    th.  oommunlty  action   agenda,  to 

■^IJu-^^rbelp  provide  (and  I  know  how 
much  of  thla  you  are  already  dolnfl  the 
teacher,  .nd  leader,  tor  Bead  Start  and  Up- 
ward Bound  and  remedial  reading  and  baalc 
lltwacy  and  loatw  grandpar»oU. 

Tou  can  take  action  within  your  own  In- 
.tltutlona— to  eiamint  your  InTeatmenu. 
your  hiring  poUcy.  your  budget.  ,_..„ 

W.  ha»e  b«w.  urged  by  rellgloua  leader. 
reeenUy  to  move  toward  the  day  wheB  we 
win  deTOte  two  per  cent  of  our  national  in- 
come to  economic  development  In  the  poorer 

I-m  for  that  It  raUe.  the  queatlon  about 
how  the  churchM  apend  their  money. 

One  atall.tlc  I  hove  Men  puu  the  toUl  ol 
Catholic  and  Protestant  expenditure  on  aerv- 
ICOT  to  other,  outalde  the  churche.  at  about 
600  mliuon  dollar,  per  year— only  41  cent,  per 
month  for  everyone  who  belongs  to  a  church 

In  America.  ^ 

Recently  churche.  have  be«i  urging  corpo- 
ration, to  place  th«  fund,  they  have  for  In- 
ve.tment  In  MCUlly  conatructlve  pl»cj.  auch 
a.  low  and  mlddl.  income  botialng.  ThU  1.  a 
wonderful  Idea. 

But  many  people  have  been  dlaappolnted 
at  how  alow  the  churche.  and  non-proBt 
group,  have  bean  to  take  up  the  government 
offer  to  make  long-term,  low-lntereat  loan. 
available  under  the  M1D3  provulon  of  the 
Houalng  Act— a  provlaion  making  poaalble 
conatrucUon  of  low  rent  houalng  . 

How  much  of  lu  own  money  l.  th.  church 
InioaUng  In  community  organliatlon  among 
poor  people  In  city  and  country' 

How  much  of  the  church',  budget  1.  going 
to  experiment  with  new  w.y.  of  »rvlng  the 
old,  the  poor,  the  Mck— way.  which  go  beyond 
our  preaent  welfare  practtcee? 

There  1.  much  for  all  of  ua  to  do  before  we 
rmich  the  day  when  every  man  U  treatwl  a. 
he  ahould  be  tr»at«l,  aa  a  child  of  Ood. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  »y  in  tnia 
meaMge  la  the  eaMnce  of  my  rellgloua  con- 
viction; Namely,  that  the  way  you  treat 
people  1.  the  way  you  treat  Ood. 

We  are  bound  together  In  the  common 
faith  of  the  Fatherhood  of  0<rf  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man 

How.  then,  can  we  be  true  to  our  faith  in 
our  dally  Uvm? 

To  me  rellgloua  faith  muat  be  more  than 
an  eXCTClae  In  thnJlo«y-  dogma,  ritual  or 
doctrine.  It  moat  be  a  part  of  one'.  Ufa. 
And  the  Chriatlan  faith,  to  be  an  eSectlve 
force  in  the  modem  world,  muat  have  prac- 
Ocal  mining  In  the  Uvea  of  thoae  who  In- 
habit the  earth. 

I  believe  that  e«h  ot  ua  bai  an  obligation 
to  »rve  Ood  at  each  level  of  hla  exUtonce 
and  within  each  ln«tltuUo«>  of  hu  «jel«ty— 
from  doing  honor  to  one'.  p«enta  and  chll- 
dnm  ...  to  perfoeminf  hla  work  with  dl«- 
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wiuiin    hto    Bchool,    hi*    nrtfhbortioo*.    Hi* 
church,  hi*  cominunlty  and  n»«oo. 


mrcD.  Hi*  t^.»»tM* ".a-iia «. J  — — 

The  building  of  a  bettw  and  more  P"^^ 
ful  world  will  never  com.  from  any  aifp- 
maf.  ingenlou.  pUn.  It  will  come  only  Ut^ 
the  cumulative  act.  ol  men  who  live  their 
Uvea  in  twpect  for  their  fellow  man.  and 
Uiu..  for  God. 

I  believe  It  u  thu.  that  all  man  may  one 
day  march  proudly  under  the  banner:  Com- 
munity. 

I  Pram  the  CathoUc  Sun) 
CHassTtANS  IK   AcnoK 

The  Vlc-PrMldent  of  the  Dnlt«l  State, 
in  hi.  remark,  before  the  General  A""*™*'!; 
ot  the  National  Council  of  Churchea  at  Miami 
Boach,  Florida  called  for  groatw  .Sort  on 
the  part  of  the  church  to  aid  the  poor. 

Specifically  Mr  Humphrey  aUted.  a.  one 
example,  that  In  the  field  of  low  rent  houa- 
lng under  governmental  program,  rellglou. 
^up.  or  non-profit  corporation,  could  give 
relief  to  middle  income  perwn..  Be  remind- 
ed IhOM  m  attendance  thai  the  Government 
cannot  aolve  the  KKlal  problema  ol  the  day. 

"we'do'^t  believe  that  the  VlM-PrMldent 
1.  Mylng  the  Chn.tlan  Church..  In  A"*"" 
»re  penurlou.  in  their  treatment  of  their  re- 
.necUve  Bocks.  Bather  we  fe.1  In  hi.  capacity 
aTvice-Pr-ldent  b.  u  calUng  for  aaaUtance 
not  only  from  the  churchea  themaelve.  but 
from  the  UJty,  In  group  acOon,  to  provide 
l^erahlp  In  t«*llng  th.  «iclal  problem. 
In  a  taat  changing  world.  ___ 

He  talk,  of  "low  rMit  hou.ln(    and  recom- 
mend, the  ChurchM  gl»«  mor*  •"l'»?l  *" 
MCUon  221 -d-a  of  th.  FwUral  Houalng  Act^ 
In  reUtlng   thla  to  the  Syracua.  Dloce- 
what  doe.  It  mean? 

We  remind  our  readera  that  aa  far  back  a. 
IbTj  a^ent  ot  the  Syracua.  C.thoUc  laity 
w"  wld?  awak.  and  attun«l  to  th.  Com- 
munity need  In  low  rwt  boualnc. 
PILOT  rkookaat 
Thl.  group  wa.  familiar  with  the  IMl 
Houang  Act  to  which  Mr.  Humphrey  reterv 
?^dr>.lop«l  a  plan,  formulated  th.tr 
^S>^m  and  began  to  Kt  Comprlaed  of 
S^«,  bu.in«.  «id  profesrtonal  n^"  «hl. 
band  incorporated  under  the  nam.  -Mount 
5t.  Jame.  Corporation'  ..t  out  to  oon«ruct 
a  140  unit  ap«tment  P"J«\°"  ■'*™?,!;^ 
Ave  .  at  a  cMt  of  approximately  two  million 

dollar..  Thl.  wa.  a  P"«  P"^":  "lA";! 
initiated  In  th.  Stat,  of  New  To-*-  ™J' 
It  .tand.  complet«l  and  fully  ''""^^'^ 
performance  of  thl.  P™!'"..''^  '"  ?K^5 
hL  been  comlatent  with  the  <*)«"!^, "' 
Sa.  program     A  notable  degree  of  Integration 

ha.  b««i  achieved  without  fanfare 

%itr.n  undertaking  'or  the.,  men  w^th 
„rt  great  reapomdblllty.  We  beUer.  thl.  U 
what  Mr.  Humphrey  U  talking  about 

Supreme    Court    JuaUc    *"'"»»;  J". 
clSrtv    Prwldent  of  Mount  St.  Jamea  Cor- 

Sotlv.  1.  outUn«l  in  our  CerUBcat.  of  In 
corporation." 

•TO  alleviate  th.  banWilp  »>>^,J^'I~  ° 
p.rK>n.  and  famUle.  rertdmg  In  ^' f»J  °^ 
SvracuM  and  It.  environ,  due  to  Inadequate 
a^  ol^lut.  houalng  accommodation,  and 
?elat«l  «clal  r«:reatlonal  fwllltle.  «"«  •"'■^ 
icn  for  penwn.  and  famlUea  ot  low  and 
modnate  Income." 

Jmtlce  McClurty  added,  "The  corporation 
1.  not  organteed  for  profit  and  doe.  ■;«  ^« 
any  power  to  la.ue  certificate  of  .tock  or 
declare  dlvidenda  nnd.r  lu  CrtlfiMt.  of 
Incorporation  all  Income  mu.t  ha  u«d  M- 
clilS^y  lor  chariubl.,  rellgJoua.  Klentlfic. 
literary  or  educational  purpooea. 
DtocasAH  pamcip.Tiow 

Thla  I.  fin.  and  nobl.  IndMd.  But  U  Mr. 
Humphrey'.  caU  lor  help  to  th.  church  an- 
swered hwe? 

In  ordCT  to  lnt.rMt  the  FWJerml  OovMn- 
iB.ot  to  lend  .upport  the  .pooMr  group  murt 


aund  .trlngrot  and  lengthy  scrruUny  by 
th.  Washington  FHA  oOc  belor.  approval  1. 
granted  In  addition  recomm«idaUon  and 
endoTMment  ol  th.  obJectlvM  mu»t  rwelve 
approval  by  th.  DlocM. 

Blahop  Fo«'y  recommended  to  the  FHA 
the  indlvldu.l  members  In  the  Mount  St 
James  group  He  endorwd  the  obJecUve. 
outuned.  Further  In  reeponse  to  a  request 
by  FHA  and  Mount  Saint  Jame.  CorporaUon 
be  appointed  a  member  of  th.  laity  to  wrve 
on  the  Board  of  Director,  of  Mount  St.  Jame. 
Bla  letter  to  FHA  in  Auguat  of  19«2  .tate. 

"I  le.1  that  while  this  acUvlty  U  no( 
Mamtlally  riUglou.  In  character.  It  neverthe- 
lesa  la  a  mo.1  appropriate  manlfettatlon  ot 
th.  baalc  aoclal  phlloaofky  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  are  proud  5f  and  we  encourage 
the  effort,  of  Catholic  laymen  In  lending 
their  time  and  ulenu  toward  charitable  un- 
dertaking, who.,  objectives  are  the  better- 
ment of  the  economic  and  aoclal  condition, 
of  their  leM  fortunate  brethen." 

•That  the  purpoe.  of  Mount  St.  Jamea 
CorporaUon  Is  laudable  cannot  be  dlaputed. 
that  the  need  exlsw  in  the  Syracuse  arw  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  membership  of  the 
CorporaUon  is  responalbl.  and  d<wilcat«I  I  am 
pleas«l  to  certtfy  " 

Isn't  thl.  ByracuM's  .n.w«.  In  l»«a  and 
1DS3.  to  Vlc-Pr»ldent  Humphrey,  call  to 
arms  in  19M? 

But  It  does  not  end  her.. 
In  l»64,  this  same  group  felt  the  objective 
of  safe  «nltary  and  decent  hou.lng  for  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  Income  was  not 
only  meritorious  but  there  was  still  a  dire 
newl  lor  thU  type  of  project  In  our  com- 
munity. BeUevlng  that  nonprofit  sponaor- 
shlp  of  such  project.  nMd  not  neceMarily  bo 
religiously  oriented  they  felt  that  the  oo- 
JecUve  of  auch  a  program  wa.  a  matt«  ot 
primary  ChrtaUan  concCTh.  Should  not  our 
religious  bodies  through  a  dynamic  lalty  be 
th.  first  to  wrratle  with  (and  hopefully 
Kilvel  one  of  the  great  KJClal  problems  of 
our  time?  A  mere  civic  benevolence  cannot 
ever  be  an  adequat.  subetltute  In  thl.  field 
for  th.  dMP  moral  conviction  which  ImpeU 
all  ChrUtlan.. 

Therefor.,  In  a  true  «!Um.nlc»l  spirit  am 
thl.  Mount  St  Jama,  group  •«»«<'  )°"> 
hand,  with  a  similar  group  of  th.  Episcopal 
lalty  b.adMl  by  Hon.  John  Famham.  The 
purpoa.  was  the  .ame.  only  th.  alt.  was  to  be 
different.  The  City  wa.  »«?klng  help  In  the 
dotratown  Drban  Kenewal  area  tor  thla  same 
typ.  proJKt.  Th.  arduous  task  of  planning, 
programming  and  dMlgnlng  for  building,  b.- 
uan  lor  the  Trinity  HouM!  arrangement  The 
hours  ot  lOM  and  !»«»  were  short  Indeed  a. 
this  unique  group  aoUcltwl  the  support  of  all 
interested  organliatlons  for  encouragMMOt 
and  asalstanc.  In  th.  d.veIopm.nt  of  thU 
program. 

yotrx  UBHOPS  SGaxa 
In  b.haU  ol  th.  Trinity  Hous.  concept 
Moat  B«.  Waltw  A.  FWry  and  "<>""•'■ 
D»«d  F.  Cunningham.  Blahop.  of  the  Catho- 
lic DlocM.  of  Syracua.  and  Bt.  »«'*■;"*' 
M  Hlgl.y  and  Rl  R.V.  Ned  Cole,  Jr.,  Bishop, 
of  th.  Eplacop.1  Dlocw.  ot  Cntral  New  York 
laln«l  together  in  th.lr  statement  of  cou«- 
uv.  endor«anent.     Said  the  Blahop.: 

•Th.  Sponaor  CorporaUon.,  compoaM  or 
laymui  of  our  r»p«:tlv.  Communion.,  have 
our  oomplet.  moral  nipport  and  we  appoint 
repre«:nuiUvea  to  .erv.  on  their  BOMd  oc 

Dlr«tors W.  are  sure  that  th.  m«n- 

bcn  ot  U>e  Sponwr  Corporation  will  br  ng 
to  thU  taak  all  th.  sympathy,  compartoo 
and  dedication  which  have  charact.rlMd  the 
ChrlslUn  .thic  ot  the  Brotherhood  ot  man 
under  tb.  Fathtrhood  of  Ood  .  .  .  In  add  - 
oon  th.  b«n.au  ot  thla  program  to  thU 
community  wlU  b«  an  InMtlmabl.  good,  and 
w.  hop.  of  great  aaUstactlon  to  Almljhty 
Ood.  We  commend  thoM  who  .tand  potaM 
to  undwtake  thla  taak." 

Though  th.  Trinity  Houa.  concpl  waa  not 
..lectad  by  th.  City  award  oommltt«  to  de- 
velop th.  downtown  Syracua.  Urban  R«i.wal 
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Slt«.  the  IdM  ol  thla  unique  church  union  1. 
but  a  B.M1.  piantMl.  y.t  to  aprout  Into  r.allty. 

Bowcw,  th.  grown  child  of  the  Mount  St. 
Janu.  lamlly.  now  fully  developMl  and  txBT- 
cl.lng  a  rMpooalble  exlstenc  In  our  cotn- 
munlty — even  now  act.  In  an  advisory  ca- 
purlty  in  other  undevelop«l  area.  a.  far  weat 
aa  Chicago. 

Thl.  aocompUahment  would  give  comfort 
and  cheer  to  our  Vlce-Prealdent  were  be 
aware  of  thl.  activity  in  the  Syraciue  Dloce«?. 

Yea,  Mr.  Humphrey,  we  In  Syracuse  know 
of  what  you  apeak.  We  are  actually  working 
with  our  OoTotuncnt — both  Church  and 
laity — towards  allevlaUng  som.  of  our  social 
Uls. 

Thl.  nlltonal  1.  not  wrltt.n  to  t&k.  credit 
lor  th.  effort,  advanced  a.  ol  thl.  date,  but 
rathar  to  a.rv.  aa  a  remlndw  to  t}oth  th. 
Church  and  lalty  that  there  I.  a  continuing 
problun.  with  many  project,  to  b.  laCMl. 
—J.Cit. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rvomxoA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradap,  January  12.  19€7 

Mr.  SIK£S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Ukt  par- 
ticular pleasure  In  submitting  for  re- 
printing tn  the  CoNGRKSsiORAL  RscoRD  an 
article  from  the  San  Diego  Union  of 
Sunday.  December  18.  19«6.  which  tells 
of  the  great  work  of  a  well-known  and 
outstanding  naval  offlcer,  Vice  Adm. 
John  S.  McCain,  Jr.  The  Members  of 
Congress  know  and  appreciate  Admiral 
McCain's  contributions  and  we.  too.  take 
pride  In  the  exploits  which  are  so  well 
described  In  the  newspaper's  article. 

The  article  follows: 

AnicnuL   Gm   Diplomat's   Role — "lb.   Ska- 

FOWO"  Heads  Natt  Uisgiom  to  VH. 

(By  Ray  McHugta) 

Nkw  Tobk.— When  Vice  Adm.  John  Sidney 
ilcOaln  Jr.  wu  wnt  to  Join  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  tb«  United  Nfttions  a  year  ago  more  tixmn 
one  eyebrow  waa  r»laed. 

The  spunky  Uttle  two-&at«d.  clgar-chewlng 
sailor  who  had  won  the  tuckname  "Ur.  Sea- 
power"  would  hardly  be  cast  as  the  typical 
diplomat. 

Even  his  attractlre  and  Intensely  U»yal 
wife.  Roberta.  admlU:  "X  didn't  know  what 
to  «pect.'" 

Now  everyone  knows.  McCain  has  fit  into 
the  UJi.  picture  aa  easily  as  into  a  naval 
commaod. 

The  three-«t&r  admiral  has  been  praised  by 
Ambassador  Arthur  Qoldberi  as  "tbc  cream 
of  the  crop."  A  strong  personal  friendship 
has  sprung  up  between  the  former  subma- 
rine commander  and  the  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

mRWRaTAjntiNc  KaaaarnAi. 

"When  I  oune  to  the  U.N.  X  bad  my 
doubts."  says  McCain  with  hU  typical  can- 
dor. "But  I've  been  conTtnced.  Tills  is  a 
One  organisation  made  up  of  dedicated 
people.  It  baa  Its  weaknesses  but  too  often 
people  overlook  Its  strengths. 

"U  we  are  ever  to  have  true  International 
understanding  It's  going  to  have  to  start 
bera.  It's  our  reaptmslbUlty  to  keep  that 
hope  aUve." 

ItlcCaln  waved  bit  ever-present  cigar  at  tlie 
towering  V21.  building  and  the  massed  array 
of  flaga  along  Flnt  Avenue  that  were  belc^ 
whipped  by  a  eblU  autumn  wind. 


Deeplte  the  cold  weather,  the  admiral 
spumed  a  top  coat.  He  Just  Januned  a  weU- 
worn  slouch  hat  on  bis  greying,  close-cropped 
hair  for  the  walk  across  United  Nations  Plaza 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Mission. 

McCain  makes  the  walk  every  day.  some- 
times several  times,  for  •esslons  of  the  United 
Nations  military  staff  committee  and  other 
business. 

As  military  representative  to  the  U.8.  Mls- 
6ioD.  McCain  adTtsee  on  military  matters  and 
serves  &«  Ambassador  Goldberg's  link  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  UJ7.  Military  Staff 
Committee.  McCain  Is  the  American  link 
with  VH.  counterparts  from  Russia,  Britain, 
France,  NaUonalist  China  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

COKTACTS  IMPOKTAMT 

The  committee  was  organised  In  the  opti- 
mistic early  days  of  the  United  Nations. 
Military  representaUves  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  CouncU  were  to 
form  a  sort  of  high  command  for  peace- 
keeping operations.  There  was  to  be  a  spe- 
cial UJT.  Armed  force. 

The  cold  war.  however,  soon  spiked  these 
Ideas.  Although  the  committee  has  not  been 
able  to  function  as  originally  planned,  tbe 
blgh-lerel  exchange  witb  other  Security 
Council  nations  remains  Important. 

"We  establish  Important  contacts,"  said 
McCain,  "and  sometimes  we  can  discuss  mil- 
itary matters  without  pollttcnl  overtonee. 

"Tangible  accomplishments  may  be  few 
but.  Uke  KO  many  things  here  Mt  the  U.N.. 
we  are  working  for  tomorrow,  trying  to  keep 
all  the  channels  open.  The  opportunity 
for  eventual  understanding  must  be  pro- 
tected." 

Tbe  patient  outlook  that  McCain  has  de- 
veloped at  the  UJf.  surprises  some  old 
friends. 

llie  admiral  Is  noted  for  his  energy  and 
his  zest  for  acUon.  Be  wUl  admit  In  an  un- 
guarded moment  tbat  be  has  tasted  frustra- 
tion at  the  XJH.  But  frustration  only  seems 
to  fuel  his  determination. 

WAUES  ACEOSS    BSnXiB 

McCain  also  eacapea  the  world  of  diplo- 
macy every  day  for  a  few  hours  with  the 
Navy  he  loves  so  weU. 

In  addiUon  to  his  €utles  at  the  UJ4..  Mc- 
Cain wears  the  "hats"  of  commander,  east- 
em  sea  frontier  and  commander.  Atlantic 
reserve  Beet.  He  lives  in  the  IMS  frame 
commandant's  bouee  tn  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Tard. 

Be  begins  bla  work  day  with  a  walk  across 
Brooklyn  Bridge  to  00  Church  Bt.,  the  lower 
Manbattan  headquarters  of  the  Navy  In  the 
world's  busiest  port. 

It  Is  late  morning  before  he  moves  to  his 
fourth-floor  office  In  the  U.S.  Mission  build- 
ing and  puts  aside  his  duties  as  a  Navy 
commander   for   those   of   a  diplomat. 

Several  times  a  month  McCain  returns 
to  the  Navy  by  nightfall.  Be  Is  sdU  the 
most  popular  speaker  of  flag  rank  and  his 
peppery  lecture  on  America's  "four-ocean 
challenge"  Is  In  demand  from  coast  to  coast. 

Navy  experts  regard  the  speech  as  the 
strongest,  most  articulate  argument  for 
American  seapower  that  has  been  beard  since 
McCain's  Idol,  Rear  Adm.  Alfred  Thayer  Ma- 
ban,  was  preaching  tbat  tbe  natlon'a  future 
lay  on  tbe  oceans  of  tbe  world. 

BEAOSD   TACK    rOSCS 

For  McCain  to  be  cast  in  this  role  la  not 
surprtalQg.  His  nanueake  father  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Naval  Academy  tn  lOOA.  And 
while  the  father  was  on  convoy  duty  during 
World  War  I  his  wife  and  young  son  lived  In 
a  Brookiyn  boarding  house — not  far  from  the 
oonunandant's  bouse  whl£h  the  son  now  calls 
home. 

Tbe  senior  McCain  was  oommander  of  a 
task  force  In  tbe  Pacific  during  tbe  last  two 
yeara  at  World  War  n  and  won  a  reputation 
aa  "a  man  who  gives  only  one  order:  "At- 
taekl" 


Bis  exploits  woo  btm  tbe  Navy  Croea  and 

three  Distinguished  Service  Medals.  On  hli 
death  Sept.  B,  IMS.  be  was  posthumously 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 

While  his  father's  carrier  planes  were 
pounding  tbe  Japanese,  the  junior  McCain 
was  making  his  own  reputation  as  a  sub- 
marine commander. 

Oraduated  from  Annapolis  In  1931.  the  son 
became  a  subm.arlne  offlcer  In  1933. 

He  took  the  USS  Gunnell  out  <tf  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Co..  at  Qroton.  Conn.,  tn  1942  and 
saUed  to  North  Africa.  There  be  carried  out 
hasardous  reconnalsancc  in  advance  of  the 
allied  landings. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  Pacific  where  the 
GunneU  inOlcted  beavy  loases  on  the  Jap- 
anese. 

McCain  waa  one  of  tbe  fLrst  submarine 
commanders  to  penetrate  the  Japanese- 
dominated  East  China  Sea  and  the  P^mosa 
Straits.  He  was  awarded  the  Sliver  Star  and 
Bronxe  Star  for  bnolsm. 

DIUECm    LAMOntOS 

Since  World  War  n  McCain  has  held  a  va- 
riety of  surface  and  submarine  commands 
and  has  serve<}  Ld  the  offloe  of  chief  of  naval 
operations.  He  spent  a  year  at  the  Pentagon 
as  Navy  chief  of  Information  and  wu  com- 
mander of  amphibious  forces.  Atlantic  when 
be  was  ordered  to  tbe  United  Nations. 

As  amphibious  commander  ha  directed  UJ6. 
landings  during  the  19S5  crisis  in  the  I>o- 
mlnlcan  RepubUc  and  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit. 

"Tou  never  have  to  worry  about  Adm. 
McCain  forgetting  tbe  Navy  while  he's  here 
at  tbe  VJtr  joked  V3.  Ambassador  0«3rge 
Kllllon.  "Sometimes  I  think  he's  going  to 
recruit  everyone  here." 

"What's  wrong  with  that?"  growls  McCain. 

Tbe  fiery  Uttle  admiral  is  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  can  growl  and  grin  and  cbew  on  a 
cigar  aU  at  tbe  same  time.  No  wonder  the 
diplomats  like  him  I 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


m  THE  HOCSE  OF  HZPIIESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10. 1967 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wise  use 
and  proper  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources are  among  the  most  critical  do- 
mestic Issues  that  face  this  Nation  and 
this  new  Congress.  I  have  today  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Water 
Commission  to  provide  an  effective  ve- 
hicle to  meet  our  growing  problems  of 
water  supply  and  development. 

In  the  89th  Congress  we  took  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Water  Resources  Council  un- 
der provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1985.  This  prortdes  for 
Improved  coordination  among  Federal 
agencies  Involved  in  river  planning  and 
development  and  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  river  basin  commissions  to 
help  most  local,  regional,  and  basin  wide 
planning  needs.  It  Is  apparent,  however, 
that  our  water  requirements  of  the  future 
will  demand  a  degree  of  planning  and 
development  that  goes  beyond  the  Imme- 
diate reston  or  basin  for  which  a  par- 
ticular project  or  solution  [night  appear 
fnilble  and  desirable.  Already  we  are 
faced  with  problems  and  proposed  solu- 
Uons  that  have  aoclal.  l^olltical  and  eeo- 
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mmic  eBecta  of  concern  to  the  entire 

"  T1^°mdlvldu.l  w.ter  ptoblenu  of  our 
coSSuSS«.  State..  «««^«^  "^^ 
Ir^ntire  river  basin*  b«ve  combined  to 
SSi^rproWem  tr^Uy  national  In  char- 

S^^a^^Co-Siiol'^.^JS. 

Sjjs^c^^rriv-cr^^i^^ 

wS^  best  equipped  to  «Plo«  •£  ^be 

SS^^  what  U  in  the  nattooal  m- 

''we'  now  have  agende.  and  commls- 
..„n,  that  are  committed  to  the  solution 
of^air  pr^leSs  of  m-Uvidual  areasj^ 
S«re  li  a  need  for  a  body  to  study  these 
Sems  without  »  prior  comn^tmen  U> 
»^v^U»  or  part.icular  form  of  solutlo  v 
A  nSm^  Water  Commission  coud 
^eth^  studies  oblecuvely  and  couM 
Sake  appropriate  recommendaUons  to 
^V  pJSldent  and  the  Congrras  that 
would  be  invaluable  In  meeUng  ^e  mul- 
Sple  problems  of  water  development 

1  would  Uke  to  quote  briefly  from  a  let- 
ter by  CTMTle.  L.  SchultK,  Director  of  the 
SS^iu  rf  the  Budget.  In  transndtUng 
SSTte^^  on  the  National  Water 
Commission  to  the  Congress . 

WriTg^^ng.  w»t«  ol.l«!tl7«. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  concept  of  a  NaOoMl 
wkter  Commission  was  proposed  to  the 
ronBrei  In  the  President's  message  of 
^^^  23,  1»»«.  on  "Preserving  Our 
SVtCIf  Heritage."  and  has  since  been 

fuUy  supSirtedby  ^^  '«^r^*"»nd 
Cirough  tSe  Department  of  Interior  and 
S^Bureau  of  the  Budget.  LeglsUUon 
S^r^uS  by  senator  H«.v  M.  J»ckso« 
to  establish  the  Commission  was  ap- 
^ro^by^e  senate  in  the  second  ses- 
ri"n  M  the  89th  Congress.  It  was  con- 
SderS  S  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
«rirand  insular  Affairs  »f ^  w"^'  " 
mately  Incorporated.  In  revised  form  In 
Sr  4«7l  to  authortoe  the  Colorado 
Slfer  Sion  project.  I  objected  to  lU  en- 
actment in  that  form. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  having  Na- 
tionaTwal!"^  Commissi™  !•««»"««" 
clearly  jeopardise  its  essential  neutraUty 
i,^  would  do  violence  to  the  Intended 
^rxZ  of  seeking  Impartial  and  objec- 
Uve^uUoo.  to  these  Pro^»,,,  "J! 
with  the  hope  that  Congress  wUl  give 
KoaraU  and  thoughtful  coosideraaon 
S^"  wtTwiihment  of  the  Comn^n 
Sat  I  tatroduoe  this  legtslaUon  today. 


w>n.n«  Mr  Soeaker.  we  are  all  aware 
of  ""'^A^ve^nature  of  l.^«^ 
^««vi«i  In  the  last  Congres*  to  meet 
^hT^ln"".  Seds  of  U».  ^J^S 

^U^of  the  prop""' ~'^^?rai 
tiooal  water  policy.  *™1  "« J^'fr 
S^t  on  other  river  t""*™;  »"«f,  "\ 
^  concern  to  many  A™e'Jf*"'A,J 
twnk  I  can  say  without  reservation  that 
t^W^ome  Pacific  Noriiiwest  were 
^t  S^  alKmed  at  what  was  being  pro- 
^  w"hout  their  ^squlescence  but 
S;^  angered  that  f>^^^^^^°^^. 
adopted  by  a  group  of  "^"J}*^^^ 
out  their  consultation— could  be  Imposed 
u««^the  region  without  l^rst  permitting 
a^udy  of  our  own  water  sources  and 
potenUal  future  needs. 

A  National  Water  Commission,  prop- 
er^ aStoorl^d  and  ImpartliOIy  tapte- 
m«.ted.  could  avoid  In  the  future  any 
SS.  divisions  and  conflict*  among  the 
mSor  river  basins  of  the  N»"<»"_," 
wo^d  better  prepare  us  to  get  cm  wUh 
0«  task  of  developing  ^  water  re- 
iSurcM  in  the  best  Interest  of  aU^e 
Moole  of  the  United  States  and  with 
^lli  advantage  or  penalty  to  none. 


HtiriMi  E.  SaHslwrr  S»»  Up-" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Maw  TOaK 
W  THI  HOU8K  or  IlBPIl«8D«TATIVSB 

Thuridav.  January  12. 19S7 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harrison 
E.  Salisbury,  the  <U5tta«^^''«''  ,^?? 
Times  Journalist,  has  comp  eted  h^<»J^ 
ney  in  North  Vietnam  and  Is  now  writtog 
a  series  of  articles  summing  up  his  Im- 
prSstons  Yesterday  I  Introduced  tau. 
U,e  Appendix  the  first  »' the  ^^ew  ^ 
Th»  second  ar  !C  e  has  been  puDlunea 
SSiy  I  tSlteve  that  this  article  Is  most 
^rtant Is  It  details  the  results  of  our 
SSJtag  of  North  Vietnam  and  presents 
rplcture  which  supports  those  who  ad- 
vocate an  end  to  the  bombing. 

The  article  foUows; 
irrom  th.  N«r  Tork  Tlni~.  Jan    "•  "X"! 
North  VrrrH.nm  Roam  Com  to  Lm  « 

NSOHTTAU. 

(By  Harruon  «.  aallsbury) 
Hn«o  KoHO    January   10.— At  S  A.M.  iMt 
FrX  mo^nmg.  «^Long  »«  (^;«m«ly 

nroceMlon  of  women,  each  wltb  •  bsmpoo 
^n^  °bow«l  .houlder  and  burtten.  b.1- 

night  with  »  d«ll«<«  M"-t^-  ^-^iSST 
"hit  CMrl«l  thMD  rapidly  scro-  ">«  •>'^>««?- 
S«.?S^.lly  they  halt«l  to  r«t.  Tht:  ^'i^' 
S^in  ti.  earring  I«'~-  "°«''  5"* 
pip.r.  vegetable.  ^  wrapped  bundle., 
weighed  SO  or  60  pounds. 

Th«.  wu  nothing  unusual  In  the  »l«nt-- 
n<^ng  r"H.nS;^d  North  Vietnam,  ^t 
u  All  through  the  night,  people  «re  carry- 
^  M.v?"^.n.  on  their  b^^ks  ln»  ^d 
mft  of  the  city  and  out  along  the  network 
^  t^and  traU.  that  thr.«l  ,"-°"«|^ 
-I.IrTrf  rire  Daddies  and  canals  In  the  Red 
SX  delSTnCSg  «.PPU..  «.uth  «.d  mov- 
ing  food  Into  the  olty 


CTCUm    C»««T     OOOBS 

The  movement  go«  on  not  only  oott. 
b^  Of  women  with  their  *«"«»■  ""'' 
STbunboo  carrying  polm.  »,«??;  °°  5^ 
I^lM  Towart  auak.  groups  of  100  oc  300 
cJ^Su  i^^at   varlSu.   point,   in  Hanoi 

•"^"rlt:  buroen.  "e  put  ».  blcyci^up 
to  600  pound,  per  bike,  and  the  blcjole  esra 
vJ;  .«rt   out  on   their  way  through  the 

""  wTtTth.  coming  of  dusk.  oJl».-<^b^ 
lungle-cmoulUged  truck..  "Wf^,,"*" 
bru!h  .nd  leave.,  rtart  rumbimg  out  ol 
^«  on.o  the  «uthward  tralla  and  «npty 
SSk.  begin  moving  b«k  Into  the  city,  hav- 
S^  d.ll^r^  their  p>od.  farth^  ^Ih^  AJ 
nlibttau,  the  central  «'''°'tJ"'^„^{ 
niat*  come.  .Ut..  and  train.  w«to  to  pull 
ftiit  iMlen  with  people  and  freight. 
°"To^r.m«kabl.    extent    North   VleUL^ 

h«  b«:om.  a  night  oo"'"'^  '^^f 'S^ 
that  provide,  the  freal«t  prot«tlon  Jgalnrt 
^ertcan  bomber..  And  It  U  'S'- '«"^°^ 
when  movement,  of  «ipplle.  and  troopa  are 

"'^.  u'a  pat«rn  that  wa.  llr.t  ^  by 
uJi;,.t  m  uie  Kor«.n  war.  The  CWn« 
■TOlunteer.'  .upplled  ^»™»'"-,"^'t^: 
forced  th.m..lve.  .t  °'«"  °T"  '"^'TJSS 
ti«lu  dominated  In  the  daytime  "T  "mjad 
State,  alrpower.  The -me  practice  lab«tog 
"^t^diTa  v..t  Kale  m  North  Vletnun. 

TUITQU   MOVl  *T  MIGHT 

The  eight  mu.t  be  wen  to  be  appreclatwr 
•ni.  coe?«^ndent  wveral  Ume.  ~  taken 
out  of  HMOl  bj  oar  either  alter  nightfall  or 
m  the"^,  doming  hour.  ^^■%^,: 
Becauee  of  the  bombing,  the  North  Vlet- 
t^^  prefer  to  move  their  vl-«"  'rom 
point  to  point  under  .belter  of  darkneML 

only    during    the    weekend    truce   period. 

ov«  (Ll.tnui  .nd  New  Year',  did  thl.  cor- 

?L^ndent  travel  over  highway.  In  d^rUlgt 

«<ipt  for  brief  vl.lu  mto  t^«,«''^«g^ 

outalde  Hanoi.    Even  on  trtp.  Into  tl«Hi^ 

country^de  .  few  mile,  beyond  ""•  f  »^  «^' 

nrecouUon    wM   Uken   to   coyer    the  Mr.   » 

B^TS?  V^g.  with  c«noullage  net  mto  which 

branche.  and  leave,  were  .tuck.  „„„ 

U  U  »f.  to  »j  th.t  hot  one  v^cle  mo,„ 

on    North    VletnameM   rojid.  J"**""'   ''!" 

camouflage  on  lUi  roof.     Truck,  "e  PalnteS 

"l,e  drii  or  .pl-hed  with  «^ouajg._T^^ 

.ame  1.  true  of  the  buM.  that  carry  people 

S^ugh  the  countrylde,  ""  °'  ""•  "^'^ 

tur.  train,  that  chug  acroe.  ">e  no.  d<d» 

They  are  all  coal  burner.,  rmd  ^  '"f  °*»: 

™ght    car.    .nd    dllapldat«l    coachM    a" 

d"ubed  m  gray  and  dirty  brown  ounouflege 

>T«SET   LIOHT.   AT   MIMHTOM 

Hanoi  I.  not  bl«:k«l  out  at  "IgM.  ^"^ 
•traet  UghUng  1.  held  to  a  mmlmum  »  con- 
;2r.  noWer  ilvlng  .n  eerie  wpect  to  night- 
ie ^"l  The  .treet.  become  "'Cbwaj. 
STblg  ehil.  tree,  with  Uny  light,  burning 
vaauel;  in  the  dUUnce.  .*-.nv 

OuJld*    HEnol    and    lU    ■"*»"'^  '^^^"^ 
blackout  pre«uUons  are  Wken.     There  «• 
no   UghU   wliat«v«r   showing   In   ^"*««^»' 
?hoih  occasionally  one  «^-f  »i^P«  °I 
iKlowmg  cookflre  in  a  "etched  hou«  or  a 
tiny   candle  flickering   in  *7*^°'Lj^^ 
rf<iBk  to  dawn  the  countryalde  i»  docntoatM 
S^JeWet  mack  ahadowa  vsguely  Ulumlnat^d 
Vj  ISe  atari^r  on  one  trip,  by  a  ^W«moon 
Sat  caat   a   baleful   glow   over  •°<*i««  .^J" 
^die.  and  clump,  of  banana,  and  paUn* 
Along   tbe   highway.,   columna   of    truck.^ 
bicycle  caravana,  men  and  ^'^"'K'^'^,^' 
^ing  pole,  move  quleUy  «^<*,  »^J: 
X^nlde  the  main  highway..  rmU  ^"^ 
SSry  run.  and  occaalonal  train,  can  ^^^ 
iTd   then  dimly  teen  moving  along  In  the 

^^^e^^w  of  traffic  .eem.  •J*P*i««;  "J^iil? 
cJefully  organlxed.  P^^^^f.  ^"JSfcUy 
There  are  .entrl«i  at  the  °"'«"^°i„'f,^'g 
who  control  all  movament  in  and  out.  Dow* 
by  day  and  by  nlgbt. 


DRCfUU  MMX  wmctXHT 

OitardB  emerge  from  roadalde  sentry  boxes, 
examine  paase.  and  then  direct  caravan,  on- 
ward.  They  are  not  only  aecxirlty  guard., 
but  traffic  cfflcen. 

American  bombing  dally  knock,  out  Mo- 
ment, of  road,  dtaablea  brldgea  or  destroy, 
them,  makes  detour,  and  diversions  of  traffic 
necesnry  If  the  Sow  of  men  and  supplies  Is 
to  be  maintained.  Convoys  move  along  de- 
tour, in  a  brl.k  and  efficient  manner.  Road 
blocks  are  set  up  at  diversion  points  and 
troffla  Is  diverted  by  roundabouts  to  a  point 
beyond  the  blockage. 

Not  Infrequently,  traffic  stream,  are  .pHt. 
with  southward  ttafflc  following  one  rout* 
and  northward  movement  coming  slang  a 
different  route,  eometlmes  detours  may 
lengthen  the  route  by  as  much  as  10  miles, 
but  they  Mem  to  provide  no  really  serious 
handicap  to  movement. 

POHTOON    ST  STEM    OEPICTBO 

American  bombers  concentrate  tb«lr  atten- 
tion oa  bridges,  which  are  numerous  In  the 
detal  area  where  highways  cross  canal  after 
canal  and  m&ny  irlbuiarles  of  the  Red  River. 
U&ny  bridges  have  been  knocked  out.  some 
as  often  a.  four  times.  But  repair  crews 
work  constantly  to  put  them  back  in  order. 

Since  bridges  are  generally  not  very  long 
and  of  reiaUvely  light  construction,  this  is 
done  with  a  speed  surprlalng  to  an  American 
who  Is  famllior  with  painstaking  construc- 
tion tasks  on  United  States  highways  where 
brldgv  building  or  repair  may  require  many 
m<mtlu. 

At  any  given  moment  a  large  number  of 
bridges  on  highways  leading  south  from 
Hanoi  may  be  out  of  service.  However,  this 
dOM  not  halt  the  traffic  flow.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  the  best  poDtooa  bridge  sys- 
tem this  correspondent  has  ever  seen.  It  is 
one  that  beats  the  British  Bailey  bridge  sys- 
tem of  World  War  n  all  hollow. 

Alon^lde  every  bridge  that  this  corre- 
spondent crossed,  there  were  materlaU  avall- 
shle  for  at  least  one  or  two  pontoons  to  t>e 
con.truct«d  and  put  into  use  in  an  hour's 
tUne.  The  pontoons  are  made  of  canal  boats 
lashed  together,  and  the  roadway  is  formed 
of  loose  bamboo  poles  of  timbers  laid  across. 

TTila  correspondent  crossed  doEena  of  these 
bridges  and  watched  heavy  truck  traffic  move 
aeroM  them  with  no  more  problem  than  the 
tbunderous  reverberatitm  of  the  icxjoe  bam- 
boo roadbed. 

Even  If  the  pontoons  are  destroyed  dally, 
they  can  be  replaced  promptly  with  Indigen- 
ous materials  that  cost  virtually  nothing  hut 
the  manpower  required  for  asaembly  and 
transport. 

The  efficiency  of  the  pontoons  raised  the 
question  why  the  North  Vietnamese  also  em- 
ployed so  much  manpower  to  repair  conven- 
tional bridges  along  the  highways.  -There 
may  be  a  psychological  factor  Invoked  since 
the  pontoons  seem  to  equal  conventional 
bridges  In  weight  capacity  and  certainly  pro- 
vide a  minimum  maintenance  problem. 

EAtUtOAOS    AK    OWVrOUS    TABOCT 

The  same  question  arises  concerning  North 
Vietnam's  railroads  This  correspondent  did 
not  Inspect  railroads  north  of  Hsnol  since  all 
his  trips  were  southward  across  the  delta. 
However.  accortUng  to  foreigners  who  have 
seen  the  railroad  to  the  north.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  China,  there  1.  not  much  difference 
between  the  bombing  destruction  and  repair 
program  In  the  north  and  south. 

An  enormous  effort  Is  expended  by  the 
Oovemment  to  keep  the  railroads  worUag. 
They  offer  a  gleaming  target  for  attack.  Im- 
posalble  to  camouflage,  easy  to  hit.  And  they 
are  being  hit. 

Bomb  damage  and  craters  pepper  the  rail- 
road mile  after  mile,  thickening  in  the 
vicinity  of  bridges  and  villages.  Life  along- 
side the  railroad  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  hazard.  In  North  Vietnam.  A. 
bomben  oome  ta  to  attack  the  track,  there  U 


inevitable  damage  to  civilian  babltatlau 
along  the  raU  line.  and.  for  a  substantial 
f11rt,fp/-f  away  from  the  rail  Unes.  This  is 
particularly  true  around  rail  sidings. 

North  Vietnam's  railroad  is  a  single-track 
affair.  Sidings  are  therefore  necessary  to 
pennit  trains  to  pass  each  other.  Bombing 
of  such  sidings  has  been  devastating  to  ad- 
joining villages  like  Phuly.  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  has  been  removed  frosn 
the  map  by  American  bombing. 

MIMtaTtrBS   BOIXING   STOCK 

The  North  Vietnam  railroad  Is  not  to  be 
compared  with  an  American  railroad.  It 
uses  what  seem  to  an  American  to  be  min- 
iature locomotives  and  freight  cars.  The 
total  amount  of  rolling  stock  Isnt  known  to 
this  reporter,  but  it  would  be  surprising  If 
It  totaled  as  much  as  the  fcle-Lackawanna 
Railroad  has  In  Its  truncated  New  York  com- 
muter service. 

Unless  there  la  a  factor  in  the  situation 
that  escapes  oboervatlon,  the  total  tonnage 
moved  by  railroad  must  be  a  small  part  of 
the  freight  moved  by  truck  or  by  bicycle  or 
by  carrying  poles. 

Nonetheleas  the  North  Vietnamese  author- 
lUcs  and  the  United  States  Air  Poroe  seem 
agi«ed  that  the  railroad  Is  vital  to  the  war. 
It  is  a  principal  target  of  United  States  at- 
tacks and  the  North  Vietnamese  exert  an 
enormous  effort  to  keep  the  railroad  going, 
and  with  remarkable  success. 

They  keep  it  running  by  placing  along- 
alde  it,  mile  after  mile,  enough  rail  metal. 
ballast,  tlea  and  bridge  consUuctlon  equip- 
ment to  rebuUd  the  railroad  several  times 
over.  Rail  building  nuiterlalB  Utter  the  land- 
•cape  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  total 
volume  of  rails  that  are  on  hand,  as  well 
as  angle  Iron,  steel  rods,  wire  for  reinforce- 
ment. Ues  and  proce^ed  ballast.  A.  far  a. 
the  labCH-  force  is  concerned.  It  U  available 
lu  the  oountryaide  and  ha.  often  been  seen 
by  foreign  resldenu  rushing  into  actisp. 
cjnnxss  TTKs  or  was 
Labor  Is  thrown  Into  the  task  in  such 
numbers  that  even  serious  breschee  of  the 
railroad  are  repaired  In  times  that  seem  re- 
markable to  Western  observers.  Trucks  and 
earth-moving  equipment  la  kept  on  band, 
scattered  and  dispersed,  do  that  they  cannot 
be  wiped  out  by  lucky  bomb  hiu.  It  was  the 
c^oion  of  this  observer  that  the  tug  of  war 
ttetween  the  air  force  and  North  Vietnam 
lor  maintenance  of  the  railroad  could  go  on 
indeflnltely.  The  only  quesUon  was  whether 
the  effort  was  worth  it,  whether  the  North 
Vietnamese  might  not  more  economically  ex- 
pend their  Ubor  on  keeping  and  improving 
the  highway  and  truck  transport  system. 

However,  there  is  another  factor  involved 
here.  To  maintain  truck  movement  on 
highways  requires  constant  expenditure  of 
gasoline  and  oil.  OU  storage  depots  at 
Haiphong,  have  been  successfully  Uken  out 
of  operation  by  United  SUtes  air  attacks. 
The  capacity  of  North  Vietnam  to  store  oU 
and  gasoline  thus  has  been  considerably 
reduced. 

The  country  Is  dependent  on  a  steady  re- 
newal of  supplies  by  freighter  and  unker 
through  Haiphong  and  probably  by  tank 
cars  on  the  railroad  oomlng  from  China. 

Tlie  railroad  runa  on  coal  and  probably 
could  run  on  wood  as  well.  North  Vietnam 
produces  it.  own  coal  In  ample  supply  from 
mines  In  the  northeast  so  that  the  railroad 
may  provide  a  guarantee  of  a  heavy  freight 
route  In  the  event  that  gasoline  and  oil 
stocks  ars  interdicted  by  the  United  States. 
If  the  railroad  Is  not  being  maintained  as 
an  alternative  to  truck  movement,  then  the 
only  explanation  for  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  the  labor  force  and  materlaU  would 
lie  In  reasons  of  morale  and  prestige.  These 
are  not  unimportant  oonsideTati<ms  In  a 
small  country  that  has  been  heavily  attacked 
and  Is  which  there  Is  a  common  pride  In 


keeping  the  war  effort  tip  sgalnst  a  powerful 
opponent. 

Proro  this  standpoint  the  sight  of  trains 
continuing  to  move  along  the  tracks  through 
the  dusk,  rails  being  relald  and  reballasted 
within  hours  of  a  heavy  air  attack,  and 
bridges  being  restored  by  one  means  or  an- 
other within  days  must  bolster  the  morale 
of  ordinary  North  Vietnamese. 

ICANPOWxa  FLEW  Tiri/L 

It  is  apparent  after  even  casual  Inspection 
that  the  American  air  offensive  has  cost  the 
North  Vietnamese  heavily.  It  compels  them 
to  commit  manpower  that  otherwise  would 
be  available  to  reinforce  the  armed  services, 
build  up  factory  production,  lift  agricultural 
output  or  simply  convey  supplies  to  the 
south- 
Now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  man-hours 
are  needed  to  maintain  supply  routes,  'nils 
burdens  North  Vietnam's  war  effort  sub- 
stantially. But.  at  the  same  time,  there  Is 
no  sign  that  the  task  of  maintaining  supply 
routes  southward  1.  beyond  the  -country's 
capacity. 

Manpower  is  still  plentiful  and  this  kind 
of  task  is  one  with  which  the  North  Vitt- 
nomese  are  lamlliar  and  have  lu  effect  lived 
for  many  years. 

The  Investment  of  manpower  In  the  move- 
ment of  supplies  has  been  a  basic  part  of 
North  Vietnamese  strategy  and  tactics  from 
earliest  times.  Por  example.  In  setting  a 
trap  for  «ie  French  at  Dlenblcnphu  In  IftM 
and  10M.  the  North  Vietnamese  moved  In 
from  China,  largely  by  human  power,  heavy 
artillery  and  munltloius  that  enabled  them 
to  outgun  the  French. 

7%ey  had  to  move  all  the  rice  to  feed  their 
force,  about  1 .000  miles  from  Tunaan . 
Every  grain  of  rice  moved  either  on  carrying 
poles  or  on  bicycles.  It  Is  estimated  that 
otUy  10  per  cent  of  the  rice  eventually 
reached  the  encampments  on  the  bins 
around  Dlenblenphu.  But  It  was  enough  for 
the  troops,  accustomed  to  tighten  their  belts 
and  carry  on. 

The  North  Vietnamese  undoubtedly  will 
grow  leaner  and  thinner  if  the  war  of  attri- 
tion goes  on.  But  thla  hss  been  their  his- 
tory for  so  many  years  that  It  Is  questionable 
whether  it  win  produce  the  effect  tbat  this 
policy  Is  deslgn«d  to  produce — a  willingness 
on  Hanoi's  part  to  negotiate  peace. 
SBaeTAOBa  nxotmrr 
The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  populace 
are  noticeable  to  foreign  residents  of  Hanoi. 
They  say  that  the  standard  of  living  has 
gone  down  In  the  past  year,  thst  clothing  Is 
shabbier  and  harder  to  come  by,  that  the  diet 
is  harsher.  This  la  confirmed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  tbemselvee. 

One  of  them  said:  "Tou  should  see  us  In 
peacetime  conditions.  We  aren't  very  good- 
looking  now.  We  are  thin  and  worn  and 
the  girls  areat  so  prrtty." 

But  the  North  Vletnaea  living  standard  has 
never  been  high.  It  probably  waast  as  low 
under  the  French  a.  the  Vietnamese  now 
contend.  They  insist  that  linder  the  French 
many  people  in  the  north  bad  nothing  more 
than  rags  for  clothing  and  one  of  the  regime's 
bragged-of  achievements  Is  that  now  every- 
one In  the  north  baa  a  dress  or  troaser.  and 
a  .hlrt  to  wear. 

atUl.  shortages  are  frequent.  During  the 
fortnight  this  correspondent  was  tn  Hanoi. 
matches  were  not  to  be  had  In  stores.  Not 
long  prevloosly  dgarvttes  were  ac&rce  for 
several  weeks.  Soap  has  been  hard  to  get. 
Salt  supplies  have  not  always  been  available 
In  villages. 

Meat  is  scarce  for  ordinary  Yletnameae  and 
chickens  ore  expensive  In  village  markets — 
about  8  dongs  a  kilogram  <2  3  poundst .  The 
dong  La  cAclally  valued  at  S.&8  to  the  dollar. 
The  average  wage  U  70  to  80  don«>  a  month 
Woooen  get  a  ration  ol  five  or  alz  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  a  year  and  men  the  equlval^t 
in  cloth  or  clothing. 
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Lonc-tUM  H»nol  re*<toirt«  t*.r  Omm  •hort- 

^Mldeul.  o«np«-«  -1th  ">•. PS^'SJS; 
th.  bomblM  >>«»an.  Ttn  dtj  ittnU  I*  b^ 
itl  ^^    r«r?ull<ung.  J«.  <««  2f  ^ 

m»ln.,  with  no  effort  to  it>f«lr.  c»"'"''°"' 
Sid  f^wllh.  m»t«  thM.  iplt  »nd  cough. 

BuVdod.  c*  thU  Mm.  laelT  lo  h.« 
much  .ff«t  on  North  VletMrn^.  «ieiron^ 
In  vUlMM,  wh«re  hou«e«  »hd  hutt  k« 
^'tS^S.,  U»»U,  ar.  r,^^  q,"!"^ 
U    the  danmge   U  not   too   "^"^""Z 

cl»»Tnd  w»tU«  conjrtrufltlon  with  th»tch»a 
52rf.  If^ldenu  «r«»a  the  "tack,  the, 
S^    r*uuTbou«.    with    their    neighbor.' 

thet  bigger  building,  were  more  'requently 
^^  Jot  lor  boolblng  .tt»clt.  In  mw 
SSSTmoW  bigger  building,  had  .uffered 
iSi.  Brick  .tructur».  whether  d.mMed 
o^noL  bad  rtmplT  been  «b«ndoned  and  ro.1- 

SSTipS^had  been  dl.p««d  Into  onUl 
onc-roon  hut«  Mid  hou^e. 

ruaumt  Ami  uspcuib 
The  dup««l  Pu«e  "■  eoonomlo  burden  on 
NO™  TnSim  «>d  .inmrt  anythttg  th«  • 
now  hit  bj  .  United  8«te.  bomb  '■  Wt'lT 
STb.  ui  iLututlon  ot  .ome  kind  ThU  1. 
D«rtlcul»rlJ  true  In  the  environ,  ol  BinoL 
^Uol^tlng  he.yy  bombing  ol  Huiol.  the 
»uthorlteU  h.»e  «;.ttered  oBlce..  »^°°]^  ««; 
tit«  uid  elincrt  eT«7thlng  hioreable  Into 
^um  MWl  town*  ne«by.  Since  the  Mi 
I^^^Tu^en  MTlng  more  .ttentlou  to  the 
SS^?a^3tt.n  to  the  cltT  iteeU. 
SSSTtl^oSSJue.  h.ve  been  c.u-d  In 
I^SuSed  «a.ool..  The  authority  ^t 
STTut  »j  they  are  caught  In  a  dilemma. 
uox  nmted  atate.  .tart,  a  wturatlon  at- 
JLkOD  Hanoi,  ther  do  not  wld.  to  eipoM 
»^  nnole  to  mM.  ca^ialtlo..  They  prefer 
S^tETS^tSe^JSualtl..  reeultmg  rrom  the 

IST^i^  conolneloo  of  ""T  if'*?  "t 
dent,  of  Banol  H  that  whU.  American  bomb- 
Si  b*.  damaged  North  Vietnam  eev"™^ 
•  Sualng  heavy  material  and  human  lojae. 
Sad  cinpeUlng  the  Oovemment  to  invest 
•^  SSS^l  m  «1«  neutrallalng  attack. 
""^™ely  to  provide  a  deouive  JK;tor 

In  ilu^OOnlng  the  tight  In  the  south  or  In 

oompeiung  Hanoi  to  capitulate 

■"^l^  in  H«.ol  believe  U«"<^ '^ 

namew   when   they   «iy   they   "^JJfPJf^ 

STaaortfloe  Hanoi.  Haiphong,  all  their  ertUe. 

ILi^wn..  rather  than  yUW  under  American 

1>omb  power.  ^^^^^^^^__ 
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B«u«tf  I  lUow-Hwr  Bo»«t.  FDLS  Mm 

EXTEMSICHt  OF  RKMARKS 


The  edltortol  toUowB- 
B«i«irr  .  Know-How  Boowra  FDLS  PLaw 

The  rtart  oJ  Bep.  Charle.  B.  Bwrnett'.  lOtb 
wrm  in  Oongre-  In  Wa.hlngu.n  today  dl- 
recU  attention  to  one  among  hU  *e"rta 
quaimcatlon.  which  will  prove  PjrtlculMly 
ilvanugeou.  to  hH  conaOtuency  durlngthe 
flret  MMlon  o(  the  »Oth  Congrew  now  begln- 

""to  hi.  long  Mrvlce,  the  JackKmvnle  Bepre- 
«ntatlve  hi  attained  a  ranking  P«^  '° 
the  counclU  of  Congreea.  and  a  cloM  and 
trusted  coniultaUve  relatlonahlp  with  the 
a^ed  tore,  m  the  making  and  Implem^- 
latlon    ot     national    poUclee    In    nauonal 

""Hu'^lltary  acumen  which  fitted  him  w 
well  for  the  role  he  ha.  played  a.  a  mwnlx^ 
of  the  House  Armed  Bervlcee  committee  ^ 
u  chairman  of  Ita  .ubcommlttee  on  teal 
estate  wm  acquired  m  almoet  sU  yeaie  or 
^li  in  world  War  H.  Including  extensive 
^^Tll.  combat  activity  In  the  PhUlppln«_ 
He  steoped  down  from  a  poUUcal  career  In 
which  he  had  already  won  hi.  tlr.t  nor^ 
nation  to  Congre«  to  enlUt,  and  w™  •"'"•^ 
decoration,  for  gallantry  m  acUon  before  hU 
diuh.rge  with  rank  of  Captain- 

Sep^^nnett-.  rank  and  Pr-tMl'  "»^ 
hU  oongreMlonal  coUeaguee  and  h"  cloee 
n,1.0on.h.p.  with  the  military  and  civilian 
head,  ot  the  defend  eetahllahment  place  him 
in  a  strategic  poaltlon  to  "''P JJf '»e«^* 
cau«  ol  the  Navy.  P'<>I»«l,r"l°iy^J; 
ment  LxDglstlc  Ship,  project  "^'cSJ™^  P"« 
into  eflSt  a  completely  new  global  oonoept 
of  .upport  for  iMtantaneou.  reflWMe  to 
enemy^gre«lon  wherever  »  h^;Sl°SSil 
The  Lockheed  Corp.,  one  of  three  '*^- 
mUons  compeUng  Jc»  the  alignment  « 
carrying  out  the  long-range,  multl-nUUloo 
dollirlS'Ogram.  ha.  given  aaurance.  that  U 
■.lecteS;  U  win  locate  the  building  yarton 
Blount  Mand.  lndu.tnal  developinent  prop- 
erty of  the  jK:k«>nvUle  Port  AuthortW- 

Rep.  Bennett  b«.  won  aMuranoe.  ttom  the 
DetenM  Department  that  the  project  wUl  be 
recommended  to  Congr».  In  the  .e«lon  b«. 
Unnlng  today,  which  he  caUed  a  giant  atep 
forward"  toward  sucoeM  of  the  program. 

The  Delenee  Department'.  1°«°«J°  ,V° 
requeet  the  program  of  Oon^e-  '°1'~^ 
It  ha.  been  given  awuranoe  c*  approrUby 
the  Budget  Bureau,  and  Rep.  BenneW.  rtra- 
teglc  poeltlon.  b«:ked  by  active  military  ijrT- 
S,  p{ovld«  him  with  the  "l™°"-?«*;"  \«: 
ocally  and  logletlcally,  to  guide  tlie  project 
to  final  oongreMlonal   approval. 

After  the  formal  recommendation  1.  made, 
hearing.  wlU  begin  early  In  the  year  looking 
towJdlt.  IncorporaUon  in  the  Defense  De- 
p«rtmenf.  budget  tec  tue  flKal  jear  be- 
ginning July  1. 

Leaderahlp  at  the  local  oommunlty  levrt  U 
.inady  putting  forth  lU  beat  effwt.  to  win 
J^val  oflhe  project  and  to  make  dew 
JhTadvantage.  oflered  by  the  local  ««  In 
carrying  It  out.  It  U  a  momentou.  project 
for  JacLonvlUe.  tn  which  all  muet  Join. 


mend  It  to  those  Members  of  this  body 

who  might  have  missed  it. 

A  SHASaT  Pkc  of  Palm  Putt 

(By  Ralph  UcOUl) 
Proteata    .galnat    American    bombing    In 
North  Vietnam  continue  on  the  ttuU  that 
dvlUan.  are  being  klUed. 

They  are.  Fewer  clvUlan.  are  being  kUled 
or  Injured  In  thl.  war.  even  oo  a  percentage 
beau,  than  In  any  other  war  In  ancient  or 
modern  hlatory.  ThU  U  noted  not  in  any 
effort  to  Ju.Ufy  war.  It  U  a  dirty  hu^lnecMi 
or.  a.  a  knowledgeable  man.  WUllam  Tecum- 
.eh  Sherman  put  It,  "hell." 

It  doe.  Interest  me.  though,  that  some  ot 
the  reporting  from  Vietnam  and  from  too 
many  of  the  petmon.  from  peace  group.  In 
thU  country  seem  to  be  disturbed  merely 
hecauM  some  North  VletnameM  clvUlanjl  are 
being  killed.  The  writer  wa.  In  South  Viet- 
nam a  tew  week,  through  the  pMt  September 
and  October.  In  that  time  Viet  Cong  terror- 
Ut«  threw  a  grenade  Into  a  bar  In  that  city. 
klUed  seven  Vietnamese  civilian,  and 
wounded  two  Americana. 

In  the  Mme  period  the  Viet  Con«  jug- 
gled a  claymore  mine  onto  a  bu.  and  klued 
a  number  of  VletnaroeM  women  and  chU- 
dren.  plu.  a  few  VletnameM  men.  The  bo. 
carried  no  Americans.  ""■•"' ."J^  "'.^ 
rorliun  and  InUmldaUon.  AIM  wlthm  t*o« 
weeks  the  Viet  Cong  descended  on  a  vUlage 
that  wa.  showing  signs  of  becoming  pall- 
fled— that  1.  removing  Iteelf  from  Viet  Cong 
control-and  bruully  killed  a  ^>™^  °' 
women  and  children.    They  alM  burned  the 

huu.  , 

TheM  and  other  .imllar  acts  of  terrorlam 
go  on  almo«  dally  and  h»v.  for  >  humb«  of 
Jear..  The  victim,  are  civilian..  TTiey  «e 
ihe  victim,  of  the  armed  force,  of  North 
Vietnam,  both  the  regular,  of  th«  «oiarn- 
men?^  the  guerrUla  «™.  '^.^«  ^"2, 
In  fact,  .ince  the  war  began  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  VletnameM  regular,  have,  by 
grenade,  mine,  rifle,  machine  gun  and  mor- 
tar, killed  more  VletnameM  civilian.,  in  ana 
out  of  viuagee,  than  have  the  U^.  bombing.. 
Again,  there  U  no  Intent  here  to  argue  on 
an  eye-for-an-eye  and  a  tooth-tor-a-tooth 
baali  The  war  1.  an  ugly  but  h»««S»  °«, 
But  It  doe.  create  an  Irritation  to  hive  all 
the  pewe  culUau  petlUon,  protert  and  de- 
noun^Ui.  Dnlted  Statee  for  "killing  dvll- 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  njomsuL 
m  TH«  HOU8«  OP  BKPB«a«I«TAi1vlb 

TTiuriddy.  Janwrni  12,  lit! 
Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am  very 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  a  One  edi- 
torial from  the  Florida  Times  UiJon, 
JacXsonvUle,  Fla.,  January  8,  regarding 
our  distinguished  coUeague.  the  Honor- 
able CBaw-is  E.  BimriTT.  The  Mon<l» 
delegation  Is  proud  of  the  fine  leaderahlp 
demonstrated  by  Congressman  Bnmrrr 
during  his  long  service  here  and  we  con- 
sider It  highly  appropriate  that  this  out- 
standing newspaper  has  given  recogni- 
tion to  him  In  Its  editorial  oohmm. 


North  VietaM  Sb»di  B«  BaabeJ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TtXUk 

m  THE  HOtJSS  OF  BSPBBSWTATIVW 
Tuesday.  Jonitor*  19,  '  W 

Mr  TEAOUK  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr  Ralph  McOUl  recently  penned  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Shabby  Piece  of 
raise  Piety"  which  appeared  In  the  Eve- 
ning Star.  Tuesday,  January  3,  It  voices 
my  sentiments  completely  and  I  com- 


nounce  tne  uu»fcc^»  .jv«-.«  . —  =     .,_„ 

U«*"  and.act  a.  U  the  civilian  population 
of  north  Wtnam  Is  a  dellberaUon  target. 
It  la  not.  ^ 

The  further  fact  U  that  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vlelnameae  troop,  do  make  clvlUan.  of 
south  Vietnam  a  deliberate  target.  They 
•n  killed  not  because  they  happen  to  live 
near  or  work  at  a  strategic  oU  refinery,  a 
collection  of  oU  rtorage  tank.,  an  ammuni- 
tion dump,  an  arm.  factory,  or  to  on.  The 
nmted  State,  command  goe.  to  peat 
trouble,  and  thereby  endanger,  the  Uv«s  of 
pUott.  to  notify  ""°"«'>. '"^•'?  "^! 
toudspeaker.  ot  impeding  aUattajto.  (The 
aame  thing  wa.  done  well  ahead  of  the  drop 
on  Blroahlma.) 

Not  to  bomb  the  oil  center.,  the  rail  y"d.. 
the  .upply  llnee  and  any  other  concentra- 
tion, of  .upply  that  give  ">•  'h^'  "^ 
ability  to  carry  on  the  war  and  ""_*""• 
can.  Vletnameee,  Au.trallan  and  New 
Zealand  wldler.  and  alllee  from  1»  other 
^on.  working  a.  medical  or  ««"hK 
team.  U  to  betray  the  men  committed,  it 
1.  a  tiring  bit  of  hypocrlay  to  have  the  pro- 
teiU,  peUUon.,  reMlutlons,  and  manUerto. 
K  worded  a.  to  give  the  ImprtMlon  that  Ui^ 
country',  bombing  I.  directed  at  civilians 
and  that  only  thla  country  J.  to  guilty.  This 
1..  m  my  opinion,  a  .habby  piece  of  falae 
piety. 

There  likely  will  never  be  another  wsr 
"won"  In  the  Mn»  that  General  Lee  took 
hU  .vrord  to  give  It  to  General  Grant  or  that 
the  JapaneM  envoy,  came  aboard  the  oattie- 


ahlp  Mlnourl  In  Tokyo  Bay  to  .Ign  article, 
of  mrrender. 

We  are  tn  Vietnam  becauM  the  power 
struggtea  ot  our  time  are  tn  that  area  of  the 
world.  They  are  not  itrugglee  confined  to 
Vietnam.  They  reach  far  Into  our  future. 
We  can't  abandon  the  war,  ugly  and  barah 
though  It  Is. 


Veterana  feel  that  Fry  Is  on  mMA  ground 
In  polnUng  out  the  defldencle.  of  the  Joihn- 
aan  Admlnlalrallon  lnKif.>  a.  favorable  leg- 
Ulatlon  for  veteran,  and  their  dependents 
are  concerned. 

We  have  only  admiration  for  hla  fcrtbrlgbt 
declaration*.  He  U  championing  a  Just  and 
xlghtflous  cause. 


VA  Eadaumd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   ZNDIAMA 
IN  TBOE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVK8 

ThuTiday.  January  12. 1967 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
elsewhere  tn  this  Bkcoro  I  have  submit- 
ted an  article  from  the  VFW  magazine, 
authored  by  the  distinguished  command- 
er in  chief,  Leslie  M.  Fry.  I  thought  It 
might  be  of  Interest  to  see  the  editorial 
comment  concerning  this  article  that 
appeared  In  the  SUrs  and  Stripes,  Jan- 
uary 5.  196«.  I  submit  herewith  that 
editorial: 

VA    BXttAMO^LBD 

la  there  a  plan  on  foot  by  the  Johnson 
AOmlnlstraUoa  to  eoUrley  dismember  the 
Veteruu  Administration  and  relegate  the 
veteran  to  welfare  statxis? 

Lealle  U.  Fry.  ccnunander  In  chief  of  the 
Veterana  oT  Foreign  Wars,  anawen  thla  quee- 
tlon  with  a  reaoundlng  "Tcs."  In  an  arUcIe 
publlahed  In  the  VFW  magazine.  Fry  aUtea 
without  equivocation  that  the  enUre  struc- 
ture of  veterana  beneflta  chalked  up  over  * 
period  of  nearly  200  yean  la  now  threatened 
by  eztincaon. 

7^  Jtiatlfy  his  claim.  Fry  points  to  the 
fact  that  National  cemeterlea  are  rapidly  be- 
ing cloaed  and  do  provlalon  Is  being  made 
[or  burial  of  war  veterans.  Be  also  dtea  the 
opposition  of  the  present  administration  to 
tbe  pension  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlvea  tn  the  68th  CongreeB  against  tbe 
President's  wishes  but  bypassed  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  accord  with  his  Instnictlona,  Fry  aays. 

The  National  oommander  In  chief  of  Uie 
VFW  Is  also  cTlUcal  of  the  provisions  of  the 
ao-called  GI  bill  patterned  to  aome  degree 
after  the  legislation  approved  for  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  Korea.  Pty  labeled  It  a 
cut-rate  OX  measure. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  leader  fur- 
ther asserted  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Itself  is  In  danger  of  being  taken  over  by 
some  other  Federal  sgency,  thei^by  Qllml- 
naUng  the  sole  Oovwnment  ag^ofcy-^hoae 
purpose  la  io  care  for  the  veteran  and  bis 
dependents. 

There  ts  much  to  ^lBtlfy  the  claims  made 
by  Fry.  Certainly  little  has  been  acoom- 
pllshed  In  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  for 
thoee  veterans  who  have  been  adversely  af- 
fect«d  by  the  Increased  cost  of  living  and 
the  threat  of  inflation. 

World  War  I  veterans  drawing  penalona 
under  old  part  HI  of  the  pension  law  have 
not  received  an  iDcreaae  tn  beneflta  amcA 
1964  while  Uvlng  coats  have  splraled  In- 
creasingly higher. 

Rer»^entatlve  OUn  ■.  Teagxie,  of  Teiaa. 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterana  Affaln  Com- 
mittee has  declared  that  it  Is  the  intention 
of  his  Committee  to  again  bring  before  the 
House  of  Elepreeentatlvea  a  blU  similar  to 
that  passed  by  that  body  In  tbe  89th  Con- 
gress. Whether  It  can  be  approved  In  the 
Senate  la  highly  problematical.  It  failed 
there  once  before  and  If  the  Admiolatratlon 
m&Lntalna  tta  opposltloD  to  the  Mil,  It  could 
veU  laU  again. 
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HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOtTTH   CAXOLZNS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTA'l'I  VEU 

r^urftlav,  January  12. 1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  two 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  editorials 
from  South  Carolina's  most  outspoken 
newspaper,  £he  Charleston  News  and 
Courier.  The  editorials  are  "Not  the 
lASt  Tick."  which  discusses  the  attempts 
to  make  educational  progress  in  the 
South  notwithstanding  the  present  un- 
realistic attitude  on  the  part  of  some 
Federal  Oovemment  policymakers,  and 
"Friends  and  Enemies."  which  discusses 
the  curiously  ambivalent  attitude  of  the 
British  Oovemment  toward  Cuba  and 
Rhodesia. 

I  would  particularly  point  out  one 
paragraph  In  the  editorial  on  education: 
Beaponalble  Southernera  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  to  upgrade  the  qus,Uty  of  educa- 
Uon.  especially  for  those  of  any  race  or  color 
who  need  It  most.  The  new  factories  need 
more  intelligent  workers  than  once  were 
required  on  the  farm.  White  or  colored — 
and  opportunltlea  abound  tor  both —  the  eco- 
nomy as  well  aa  the  social  structure  must 
have  literate  and  competent  operattvea. 

We  in  the  South  realize  that  better 
education  for  all  people  at  all  levels  is  a 
must  for  economic  progress  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  be  realistic  enough  to 
help  rather  than  impede  that  effort. 

The  other  editorial  points  out  that 
while  the  United  States  is  supporting  a 
trade  boycott  against  Rhodesia,  the 
Queen  of  England  is  sending  congratu- 
latory telegrams  to  the  President  of  Cuba 
and  the  British  Government  Is  working 
out  new  trade  relations  with  Cuba.  May- 
be those  who  worry  so  much  about  world 
opinion  can  teU  us  why  the  world  does 
not  worry  very  much  about  our  opinion 
and  why  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
not  sauce  for  the  gander. 

The  editorials  follow; 
1  From    the    Cliarleston     ( 8.C. )     News    and 
Courier.  Jan.  3,  1907] 
Not  tbk  Ias»r  tick 

Though  1907  opens  with  echoes  still  ring- 
ing from  year-end  demands  tor  total  racial 
integration  of  classrooms,  we  predict  It  stlU 
will  be  a  long  time  coming  In  any  r«clou  ut 
the  country. 

The  time  has  passed,  to  be  sure,  when  the 
South  can  say  "Never  I"  Integrated  claaa- 
rooms  are  too  commonplace  for  anyooe  to 
auggeat  either  that  they  do  sot  eUat,  or  that 
they  an  a  pttMU&g  laahlodo.  Aooeptanoc  ot 
Interracial  educaUoa,  eepedaUy  at  the  upper 


levels,  la  an  accompUahed  fact  on  a  baaU  of 
reallaUc  quallflcatlon.  Th*  likelihood  la  ex- 
pansion rather  than  reducUoo.  * 

Total  Integration  U  somet.hlng  tdae  again. 
In  our  judgment,  neither  race  would  be 
happy  with  luch  an  arrangement.  IS  the 
masa  ot  people  reject  a  theory  ot  govern- 
ment— aa  they  did  with  Natlozial  Prohibi- 
tion— no  amount  of  presaure  can  overoome 
them. 

We  say  these  things  In  full  knowledge  that 
the  present  government  policy  la  determined 
to  make  an  nttempt  to  enforce  Its  alma.  In 
the  last  day*  of  December,  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans  pionounced 
these  Judgments: 

"The  clock  has  ticked  to  the  last  'tick* 
for  token  limn  and  delay  in  the  name  ot  de- 
Uberate  speed  .  .  .  We  hold  HEW'a  staod- 
arda  are  substantially  the  same  aa  thla 
court's  standards.  They  are  required  by  the 
ConstltuUon  and  as  we  construe  them,  are 
irlthln  the  scope  ot  the  CIvU  Bights  Act  of 

The  standards  which  the  court  thus  up- 
held are  the  guidelines  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, a  bureau  ot  the  U^.  Dept.  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.- 

Last  month  a  spokeeman  for  that  office. 
Assistant  Commlasloner  of  Education  David 
Seeley.  said  this; 

"rm  hard  put  to  find  any  place  outside 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Unloo  where  a 
population  la  as  terrorised  aa  our  Negro  pop- 
ulations In  some  of  these  areas." 

Apparently  "these  areas"  refer  to  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  South,  which  la  the  region 
generally  meant  when  federal  oOlclala  begin 
to  shout  with  rage.  Actually,  ot  course, 
great  areas  of  Northern  and  Western  cttlea 
are  segregating  along  racial  lines.  Aa  popu- 
lation shifts,  this  trend  will  oonUnue. 

As  to  "terror."  Mr.  Seeley  la  Indulging  In 
extravagant  talk  that  we  would  take  more 
seriously  If  we  did  not  realise  that  he  U 
making  politick  nolaes  for  consumption 
elsewhere.  While  it  Is  no  secret  that  many 
Southemerr — Negro  as  well  as  white — are 
not  eager  tor  total  integration  ot  pubUc 
schools,  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
anything  that  could  be  called  "terror"  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy-  The  tables  about 
Darkest  EHzle  simply  will  not  stand  up  un- 
der fair  examination. 

It  we  were  looking  for  a  oomparlaon  with 
tbe  Soviet  OiUon,  we  would  find  certain  dm- 
Uarltles  in  the  brutal  and  bull-headed  ap- 
proach of  aome  Washington  bureaucrats  to 
the  highly  complex  and  personal  problems 
of  the  people. 

Despite  all  the  boatlllty,  nonsense  and  in 
our  opinion  wickedly  biased  treatment  of 
the  South — a  policy  that  Is  building  up 
deep-seated  anger  against  the  guilty  poli- 
ticians— the  Southern  educational  systMn  is 
strt  vlng  to  provide  suitable  and  effective 
schooling  for  all  pupils. 

Responsible  Southerners  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, •specially  for  those  of  any  race  or 
color  who  need  it  most.  The  new  facttulea 
need  tnon  Intelligent  worken  than  onoe 
were  required  on  the  farm.  White  or  col- 
ored— and  opportimltles  abound  for  both— 
the  economy  aa  w«U  as  the  social  structure 
must  have  literate  and  competent  cqpera- 
tlves. 

Vocational  training  In  our  opinion  la  one 
of  the  preaalng  needs  of  South  Carolina.  We 
wotild  Uke  to  see  tbe  federal  government 
Join  In  helping  to  promote  genuine  educa- 
tion, and  stop  shouting  angry  words  about 
those  who,  in  the  itmg  run.  have  the  reepon- 
■IbUlty  of  supplying  It. 

[Frooa  the  Charleston  <8.C.)  News  and 

Courier,  Jan.  4,  1961] 

paaicDa  ain>  EmMxaa 

On  the  eighth  annlTexaary  of  Fidel  Castro's 

gaUor*  at  Ouba^-marfelag  artahllahmmt  of 


A84 

una   MM   UM   1— ■»  »•  o««^»  ■»«'• 

'^ts'«s:r?£.2STs-  « TOUT  „c.i. 

U»»Jl»OTltT  «*"*<"»-' ~^       „  _^, 

■  UbCTiUan"  ku  teoaght  <le»U>  «»  °>"' 

hunarwls  ot  Cub^  b.for.  Bring  »Q"«f. '""- 

prteonment  to  tbouMDd..  »«*  mwery  to  mU- 

>n   Wl»nd  tb»t  once  nm  >  )e"'  <*  """ 

ful  regime  StP^mlor  I«  Smith  In  IU.o<l»«i. 

.oD««r«l  Mr  Smith  l>ro«<«CMt  «  Mtt»r  mtm- 
lESTISut   U».   tr»tment   of   l«l.   country. 

STtTHmrold  Wll«n  on  .  British  w»r.hlp  off 
01br»ltAr  Mr.  SmltJi  Mid  ">,  more  he  re- 
?«S"ti«,  more  .  .m  -"^^f.f  ~'^'^ 
c!*)a  to  reject  them  WM  ^""^  „,"t™., 

government  In  J'^f^.^^S.J^J'VS^'in 

'"•^hTd.'y  .Iter  the  Qu.«.-.  ";'~«S  " 
fMb.  and  I«ii  anrtth-.  coramenu  on  Bho- 
SS  iS^me  puWlc.  m«el  C-tro  in  Havana 

*  State*  Llltewt«  came  won!  o<  new  »""»" 
iair  relation,  wltb  CnSa.  a  countrr  with 
^ch  «^ertc«-  are  fort-ddec  to  deal  com- 

^whleh  at  an,  time  .«aln  ma,  b«o«.e  » 
^uile  b«M-  (or  attack  on  our  coancry 

the  united  «.tloB.  ha.  •«f'P<»^  '..'^' 
C^«»tt  amlnrt  lUiode**.  a  country  at  the 
JS^fin^ot  U.e  wortd  with  no  »eUlp.rent 
SS^^t.^.  To  «.  the-  foreign  police,  ol 
th.  United  Statea  make  no  •«»• 

As  to  Harold  WUaoos  polM^ea  m  "^"'^ 
including  a  me— g.  f^m  SltSTta^: 
•Tatulaanc  tlx  monatfoua  Castro  dictator 
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Mr  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Bpeaker^  mcwt 
urgent  domestic  prtobtem  tvAof  0»  iOUi 
Congreai  U  that  of  prortdlng  »n  ""Jf™** 
{;SSe  tor  otir  retired  <=»«*»»»  »:*«°" 
Died  iaooaua  under  ««ir  «cUl  eecurtty 
i^Si^e  tlnie  of  «»l*»  itata*  price*. 

looked  fonmrd  to  comf ortaWe  »nd  »e- 
ctire  ye«n  of  retirement.  Instead  ol 
security,  however,  they  have  fo","'° 
more  been  pli«ued  br  the  specter  of  be- 
ing unttble  ^  pi»»ide  the  BaaUmum  ne- 
oeaslUed  of  a  deoent  Ufe. 

principal  or  eole  taoome  for  enost  re- 
to^  Even  after  a  4ee.de  and  a  hiUf 
of  far-reaching  UbemUxaUonof  Uw  pro- 

of  the  needs  f.f  0«  eMwJIieopte.    TTie 
present  act.  even  tiMi1*»rt«g  the  new 
crediUMe  earatasa.  i 
ameliorate  tl»e  tot «« 


their  dependenU  and  their  »im1vora_ 
At  no  level  will  present  social  "ecority 
benefits  enable  a  retiree  and  hl»  wMe  to 
avoid  serious  reduction  In  the  standard 
of  Uvlng  they  achieved  while  working. 

Our  society  ha«  the  responslWllty  to 
provide  for  our  older  cltlaens.  the  wid- 
ows, and  all  those  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves  because  of  old  »8e  and  dls- 
ablUty  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  face 
the  future  with  security  and  dignity. 
The  Nation  owes  the  retired  people  a  de- 
cent standard  of  Uving  for  their  past  ef- 
forts in  helping  to  buUd  the  country  and 
achieve  Its  present  economic   develop- 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint  it  Is 
sound  and  desirable  that  this  group  of 
ciUzens  receive  additional  Income. 
Their  funds  are  spent  on  services  or  con- 
sumer Items,  and  thus  the  economy  as  a 
whole  is  continuously  primed.  Even 
more  Important  is  the  social  and  human 
good  that  comes  from  providing  a  mtal- 
mum  standard  of  Uvlng  through  the  so- 
cial security  program,  rather  than  sup- 
plementing Inadequate  benefits  with  re- 
lief and  welfare  subsidies. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bUl  to  amend 
our  present  soctal  security  system  to  pro- 
vide the  following  increases  in  benefits: 
Pir.st.  The  minimum  benefits  payable 
are  to  be  raised  from  the  present  »44  to 
(»0  per  month.  elfecUve  January  l,  19M 
Second.  There  is  to  be  an  Increase  In 
overall  retirement  benefits  by  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  50  percent,  as  of 
January  I,  1»68.    The  increase  will  be 
sllghUy  grwtUr  for  those  whose  lifetime 
earnings    were    lowest.    Thus,    peraons 
whose  lifetime  earnings  averaged  from 
t»S  to  $250  a  month  will  receive  a  5»- 
percent  increase  In  benefits,  while  «ie 
who  has  earned  $500  a  month  during  hte 
Hfetlme  wUl  receive  an  Increase  of  Just 
under  40  percent     In  the  case  of  those 
whose  lifetime  wages  have  averaged  im- 
der  $95  a  month,  they  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  minimum  of  »»«  or  »1J5  a 
month  If  tiiere  Is  a  wife  who ,»»  « '"O 
therefore  qualifies  for  mariUI  benefits 
Por  these  low-income  persons  the  beive- 
flU  will  be  more  than  doul>led. 

Third  Widows'  beneflU  are  to  be  In- 
creased under  this  bill  from  the  present 
level  of  82 '4  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  her  deceased  husband  to  100 
percent  It  wlU  allow  her  to  receive  her 
widows  share,  as  well  as  any  old-age  or 
disability  benefits  to  which  she  may  be 
entitled.  ^ 

Pourth.  The  UmlUtioB  on  Oie  a«B»unt 
of  outside  tneome  that  a  «*'r!?.'*r^ 
may  earn  is  to  be  raised  to  «.«•  Instead 
of  the  present  $1,500  whUe  receiving 
benefits  under  the  social  security  system. 
Fifth  An  alternative  method  is  pro- 
vided for  computing  benefits,  based  tipon 
the  Individual's  average  monthly  earn- 
ings during  his  10  bistumt  consecuUve 
M»rs  of  employment.  Thereiore.  bene- 
flts  wUl  more  directly  raHect  •™«>5 

productivity    during  ^^^^^^l? 
yeaia,  and  thus  wffl  lnCTw»  the  BwmtWy 

pension  checks  forTBUUoni  rt  bene- 
ficiailes.  ^,      _. 

Sixth.  Tl*  amount  of  time  a  divorred 
wtSiTinust  have  been  married  Ui  order 
to  b.  oonstdered  •  -"e  «  T,'*2[JS 
•nelal  securttjr  parvotm  U  to  be  reduoed 


to  10  years  from  the  present  requirement 
of  20  years.  This  is  Intended  to  help 
women  who  were  divorced  too  late  In  life 
to  be  able  to  work  long  enough  to  quaUty 
for  adequate  old-age  Insurance  benefits 
based  on  their  own  earnings. 

Seventh.  The  payroU  Ux  wUl  be  in- 
creased from  iU  present  level  of  3.85 
percent,  not  Including  medicare  to  5  per- 
cent each  for  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, in  order  to  finanaee  the  a<ldltiona^ 
benefits  enumerated  above.  This  is  to  be 
S^ne  by  a  series  of  step  Increases  over 
the  coming  years. 

Eighth.  The  earning  and  benefit  levels 
will  be  Increased  to  $12,000  upon  enact- 
JSent  and  $15,000  in  1968,  thus  return- 
ing to  the  original  concept  of  social  se- 
curity when  first  Introduced  ;name^ 
that  those  contributing  to  the  fund 
would  be  doing  so  on  the  basis  of  Uielr 
full  salary.  At  present,  only  »"<»<»'» 
oercent  of  those  who  pay  into  the  social 
S^S^ty  fund  do  so  on  their  fuU  salary. 
TTo  prevent  imbalance  in  the  future  my 
biU  provides  for  the  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  contributions  and  earnings  base 
to  reflect  changes  in  naUonal  earning 
levels.  •  _  M. 

Ninth   A  provision  for  an  automaOc 
adjustment  of  benefits  to  meet  changes 
in  the  cost  of  Uvlng  Is  contained  In  the 
bUl     The  adequacy  of  the  social  security 
program  In  the  past  has  b«n  serious^ 
weiened  because  the  benefits  have  re- 
l^lned  more  or  less  •t*"""?!^,'"^ 
the  cost  of  Uvlng  has  risen,    l^"  "^ 
bUl  beneftU  wUl  rise  1  percent  with  e^ 
corresponding  rise  In  the  ^^T^mner  prt« 
index    The  bcneflU  granted  by  Congress 
und"-  this  bill  will  therefore  contoue 
to  keep  abreast  of  UiflaUonary  trends 
rather  than  merely  make  up  for  what 
SrSLrnSt.    The  bUl  does  not  cons^r 
Si   possiblUtles   for    »"<«"»'*=   '^1"*^; 
menw  to  keep  P«ee  with  ehanglng  e^ 
nomlc  conditions.     U  does  not^  *"  '"' 
sunce.  provide  for  additional  beneflU  to 
reflect  the  Increases  in  re^  inwrne  to. 
others  in  the  economy  receive  «»en^- 
ductlvlty  rises.     This  is  ?««/«!?"' 
far-reaching  questions  which  the  »^n- 
g«ss  may  want  to  explore  in  re-examin- 
ing the  social  security  ProK™"-     """r 
ever,  by  Including  automatic  adjustment 
TeLuiik  the  bUl  wUl  do  far  more  than 
oVovide  for  current  needs,  and  wUl  be 
S^^ve  to  re-onably  expected  future 

reqairements.  

•rtnth.  Benefits  are  to  be  fi™"»»* 
partly  out  of  general  tax  revenues.  The 
m  provides  a  formula  "hereby  equal 
amounts  wUl,  for  U>e  first  time,  beoon- 
tribuied  out  of  general  revenues  begln- 
^nTta  fiscal  year  1969.  By  1977.  gen- 
eral revenues  wUl  finance  35  pertsent  oi 
Sie^i^  security  system.  The  partjal 
financing  of  benefits  from  general  reve- 
S«  whUe  a  significant  ne*  feature  « 
not  a  new  approach.  It  was  in  fttct  an- 
Ucipated  by  the  first  President^  aP- 
^Sntod  CouncU  of  E<»noOLic  Security, 
whose  deUberations  preceded  the  ena» 
merrt  of  the  original  legislation.  At- 
"Sting  to  meet  all  of  the  social  securi^ 
S^by  means  of  a  payroU  tax  *ould  be 
^esslve  taxation  and  put  a  "SlfProPor- 
Soate  burden  on  those  we  are  trying  W 
iMip  most,  and  those  least  able  to  meet 
srt^  a  burden.    FUianclng  cost  In  part 
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from  general  revenues  would  represent    it  w«s  along  th.  ■J'»«-f»""?,^^"j!°^ 

progreUive  taxaUon.  and  would  take  ad-     SS";!^.^  ^^ 

vantage  of  the  broadly  based  graduated     "^  university  of  Michigan  Museum  oc 


Indlviduai  and  corporate  tax  structure 
and  place  more  of  the  burden  on  those 
best  able  to  pay. 

These,  then,  are  the  10  essential  fea- 
tures and  provisions  of  my  bUl  to  revise 
and  Improve  the  social  security  system. 
Passage  of  this  blU  as  soon  as  possible  is 
essentia],  in  order  to  provide  immediate 
Increases  in  benefits  to  t2ie  large  segment 
of  the  population  Uvlng  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level.  The  bUl  Is  also  Important 
for  Its  proposed  innovations  In  the  use  of 
automatic  adjustments  to  meet  changes 
in  the  economy,  and  for  financing  part  of 
the  cost  from  general  revenues.  Finally 
it  provides  the  basis  for  an  Intensive  and 
very  necessary  review  of  this  all-Impor- 
tant area  of  domestic  legislation. 


Tk«  RewvJs  for  Persistcace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   mCKIGAK 
IN  THS  HO08E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  12.1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  BAlchlgan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  «U  too  Uttie  Is  known  about  the 
nomadic  tribes  that  roamed  this  country 
thousands  of  years  before  the  Mrth  of 
Christ.  Even  the  most  minute  addition 
to  our  store  of  knowledge  about  North 
America's  earllefit  inhabitants  represents 
a  blight  shaft  of  light  Into  a  dark  and 
distant  past. 

BCr.  Jerome  DeVlsscher  of  Clinton 
Township.  Mich.,  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  an  amateur  archeolo^lst 
with  the  gift  of  persistence,  located  over 
a  period  of  5  years  a  total  of  four  sites 
where  Paleo-Indlan  artifacts  were 
burled.  The  sites  were  all  In  Sterling 
Township  In  my  district.  These  aborig- 
inal tribes  lived  and  hunted  In  the  area 
In  about  9000  B.C. 

Mr.  DeVlsscher  was  instrumental  In 
getting  the  University  of  Michigan  to 
send  research  teams  to  comb  the  area  for 
artifacts  and  a  report  on  their  findings 
was  published  recently.  I  am  very 
proud  of  Mr.  DeVlsscher's  efforts  and  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  newspaper  account  detailing  his 
role  in  weaving  together  a  fascinating 
addition  to  the  unfortunately  meager 
treasury  of  Information  we  have  on  this 
segment  of  history  and  ask  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  article  from  the  Detroit  News  of  De- 
cember 25. 1966.  follows: 
Stmumau  SPZAaHx&im  ar  *  Tuxam  P&om  B.C. 
bA 
<By  Jamea  K.  Andenon) 

SuburbftiUtM  moving  Into  new  subdivi- 
sions around  Dodg«  &nd  10  ICUe  roada  In 
Sterling  Townsblp  arc  foUowlnf  a  pattern 
11.000  ye&rsold. 

It  wu  about  9.000  B.C.  tb&t  a  group  caUed 
Palco-lndlADB.  becAUse  ot  tbelr  gmt  antlq- 
utty,  flrvt  tnHablted  that  ana. 

Then  the  area,  five  mUea  inland  from  I^ke 
St.  Clair,  waa  part  of  a  melttng  flacler  later 
named  by  arcbeologlsta  Lake  Clinton.    Aad 


Anthropcdogy  recently  published  revulta  o< 
five  years'  reaearch  In  that  area. 
HUifCB   PATS   orr 

Had  It  not  been  (or  Jerome  DcViascber.  a 
former  Clinton  Townahlp  aupervlaor  and 
amateur  arcbeologlst,  the  entire  site  might 
have  been  loet. 

DcVlsKher  discovered  the  alte  "on  a 
hunch." 

"I  work  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant  In 
Sterling  and  pass  E>odge  and  16  MUe  twloe  a 
day."  DeVlsscher  said,  "and  I  often  noUoed 
a  small  ridge. 

"Past  experience  has  shown  that  wherever 
there  are  such  ridges,  you  may  And  Indian 
relics." 

u-M  i.zma  AID 

"I  found  a  spearhead  there,  and  in  a  spot 
that  had  been  partly  plowed  I  found  another 
fragment — ot  a  spear." 

Both  turned  out  to  be  the  type  made  by  the 
Paleo- Indians,  be  said. 

Then  DeVlsscher  and  another  amateur 
archeologlst,  Edward  J.  Wahla.  of  BoeevUle, 
notified  Wayfie  State  University  of  their 
flndlngs. 

Because  of  Its  greater  resourcee,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  sent  teams  to  comb  the 
area. 

More  than  4,000  fragmenta  and  tips  were 
found  during  the  five-year  study. 

While  the  U.  of  M.  studies  were  sporadic. 
DeVlsscher  continued  on  his  own  and  located 
a  total  of  four  sites  where  Paleo-Indian  arti- 
facts were  burled. 

"Every  time  the  wind  blew  or  the  rain  fell, 
the  ground  surface  would  ahlft  and  there 
would  be  another  oonoentzatlon  of  stone 
flakes,"  he  said. 

DeVlsscher  deduced  that  the  Paleo-Indlazu 
camped  within  a  30-foot  circle  of  where  the 
flakes  would  be  found  and  that  these  had 
been  chipped  from  their  spear  points. 
nKDB  Nzw  srraB 

Last  summer  DeVlsscher  found  three  more 
areaa  in  the  vicinity  where  the  Paleo-Indlana 
Uved  and  carried  on  their  Industry. 

"They  would  return  to  this  old  hunting 
area,  make  their  tools  and  repair  others."  he 
said. 

'"niey  may  have  come  back  every  25  to 
40  years,  staying  a  doaen  days  or  two  weeks, 
and  then  moving  on  as  the  herds  of  caribou 
moved." 

"At  the  original  site  we  found  300  bases 
of  spears  and  It  was  significant  that  the  ma- 
jority were  made  of  material  from  Ohio — 
black  mercer  flint. 

"Studies  of  aboriginal  peoples  show  that 
they  went  great  distancea  to  get  the  raw 
materials  for  tools  and  they  needed  flint  for 
their  spears. 

LIVX  AS  NOMAS* 

"The  Paleo-Xndlans  may  have  followed  the 
caribou  (or  300  miles.  The  pattern  probably 
was  that,  one  year  they  would  move  SO  or  100 
miles,  then  the  next  year  move  further. 

"In  about  150  yean,  they  probably  would 
have  moved  1,000  mUea.  But  they  did  not 
wander  much  in  a  year  because  they  adapted 
themselvea  to  an  area." 

Range  of  the  caribou  was  from  300  to  SOO 
miles,  "and  the  whole  life  of  the  Palco- 
Indlan  depended  on  caribou." 

DeVlsscher.  who  has  been  collecting  arrow- 
heada  nearly  40  years,  believes  the  Holoombe 
Beach  flnxls  are  worth  "a  million  doUaim." 

DeVlsscher  said  the  type  of  weapons  used 
by  the  Paleo-Indlani  indicates  they  hunted 
mammotli  and  mastodon,  as  well  as  caribou. 


"Later  Indians  would  make  spear  heads 
with  barbs,  so  the  spear  would  stay  la  the 
animal  untu  It  finally  died  and  they  could 
retrieve  It. 

DeVlsscher,  Wahla  and  0.  ol  M.  reeearcb- 
ers  found  a  caribou  bone  fragment  at  one 
site  thought  to  be  wbere  the  animals  were 
cooked  and  eaten. 

In  a  university  pubUcatlon,  "The  Paleo- 
Indlan  OccupaUon  ot  the  Holoombe  Beach." 
DeVlsscher.  Wahla  and  James  E-  FltUng,  of 
the  U.  of  M.  Museum  of  Anthropology,  the- 
orise that  ao  to  48  indlvVduais  traveled  In 
family  groups. 

"The  group  which  occupied  the  area  of  the 
Holc<Knbe  site  over  11,000  years  ago  appears 
to  have  been  typical  of  bunting  and  gath- 
ering bands."  the  authors  assert. 
uTJUB  ca.  arm 

The  findings  at  Holoombe  Beach  here  are 
similar  to  those  in  Clovls  and  Polsom,  VM., 
sltee  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  remains 
of  man  in  North  America. 

DeVlsscher  theorises  that  about  14.000 
years  ago,  the  Paleo-Indlans  first  came  to 
North  America,  one  group  going  west  and 
another  east. 

A  similar  discovery  was  made  recently  in 
Nova  Sootta.  he  noted. 

"One  of  the  University  of  Uiclilgan  men 
worked  on  the  Nova  Sootta  alte  and  when  he 
came  out  to  Sterling  Township,  be  though 
he  was  back  in  Canada  becaijse  the  finds 
were  so  much  alike." 

DeVlsscher  said  K  Is  now  thought  that 
^ffltnMf  such  as  the  mammoth  and  masto- 
don became  extinct  because  of  the  Paleo- 
Indlan  hunters,  plus  the  animal's  long  ges* 
tatlon  period. 

"The  Paleo-Indlans  kUled  them  so  fast 
that  they  could  not  reproduce."  be  said. 


As  UviftaHoa  To  Ski  ia  PcBuylTaBU 


"They  would  creep  up  oloee  on  a  large 
animal  and  Jab  It  over  and  over  again  with 
the  i^war.  tu  said. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SATLOR 

or  rXNUSTLTAirU 
IN  TRE  HOUSS  OF  BBPRISEHTATIVB8 

Thuraday,  Januam  12, 1917 

tit.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  1» 
Prauuylvanla  Sfcl  Week,  and  I  should  like 
to  advise  that  the  Commonwealth  Invites 
everyone  to  come  up  and  take  advantage 
of  the  winter  wonderland  of  the  East. 

The  long  trips  to  New  England  for 
winter  sports  thrills  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary or  practical.  Pennsylvania  Is  fast 
becoming  the  year-around  recreation 
headquarters  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  their  neighbors  because  our 
ideal  topography  and  weather  have  been 
complemented  with  necessary  facilities 
and  equipment  to  offer  the  finest  week- 
ends and  vacations  that  nature  and  man 
can  provide. 

Forty-flve  ski  slopes,  which  Include  37 
with  snowmaking  equipment,  were  plan- 
ned to  satisfy  beginners  as  well  as  vet- 
erans. There  were  only  eight  slopes  in 
the  Bute  In  1962.  and  the  Increasing 
number  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
growth  of  thoroughly  modem  lodges, 
motels,  dining  rooms,  and  services  for 
total  enjoyment.  Most  of  our  attractive 
skiing  sites  can  be  reached  In  2  to  4  hours 
of  safe  driving  from  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  or  Mew  York. 

For  up-to-the-minute  news  of  weather 
eondltiona  In  Pennqrlmula,  you  may  call 


A86 

Stoiula»t  should  have  on  flJe  I«  jae 
^  Uie  mlAJI*  o«  DecemJier  unUl  the 
Utt«r  p«rt  ol  March. 
Pennsylvania  welcamea  T»u- 
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4,»jr»vr~-^  _™.  =„„,.  Town,  l^uai*"  •««-'-•'«  «• 


AbaMha 


Hmw  OccapdMMl 
Hanrd 


ExnaraioH  oy  bsmakks 
HON.  GEOROE  M.  RHODES 

or  POnC«TLT»Nt» 

n.  TBI  HOOM  or  MPMaorrAtivss 

Mr.  BHODBS  U  P"*"^"^  ^, 
Sneaka-.  PrMident  Jo*in«»  ha«  been  the 
SSn^J  attack  b7  "«"°"«^,^„,3^t; 

srp.^t,"st^  "-n^"Jis: 

A«i  Jot^aen  Uke  many  8<»<»<*  ""'" 
S^t.'ISS^hlm.  I^n  John*,n  wm 
be  remembered  In  htetorr  as  one  of  our 

best  Prealdenla.  „ 

%nder  leave  to  extend  my  r^'":'" ;  ~_ 
soeaker  I  Include  an  excellent  article  W 
ISSSh  McGUl  in  the  January  »  Issue  of 
the  Waahington  Star. 
Area  u  *  wmia  Horaa  Ooeu».no»»i. 


abused  l>eca«»e       _„,„i,^      it   wu  called 

o„.  Of  m.  conv«u>ou  ^^J^  ^S^V. 
Strom  •niurmona.  rum  Republican  oen.i«t 

Lydon  Jo""""' ?~^!lrjStt   Including 
voUnf  rl«hU  »  '•**^J7iiil  Tioiwai  r»Urd» 

rp'i^'^ssss.Tii'isiKLbuti. 

,hl.  .tru«le  bMM  ••»™*  •^SIwS 
■e  from  the  nwr«  "»■  ~  CT  ^ 


jr^,M  «M«d  u.  hi.  ^-''z.^t^t;^ 

propbeU  who  BT  John*»  ■»»  fS^lSirir 

El^igam.  that  tt»  Ud-  r»B  •»•  .<«-*» 
•nlnjt  nun  md  HI.  pM^y-  ,.„-_      t.  u 

S'Si.SC^rm  politic.  »"«»«" JJ??'^ 
il^Tlhat  poimcal  Ud-  •J,"."^  »^^ 
no  preclM  whedule  governed  by  »  dlrt»nt 

One  tbini  leeiM  to  be  d""-  --h.,. 

S^  br^between  him  u.d  8en««  «o.«r 

rr..::n%S'.ss'r?.JL°r?re«T.n7ej, 

[r.".r  «'ull  prrnt'T-TotSr^H' 

s:jr,:;ded^  nSS^^  "»-  »<-'•  "- 

t^  n.t!oMl  level  weld  both  »-  w  tb.  D«n- 
It  1.  «ood  there  U  not  compete  •g'JJPJT' 

i'h"xir,^ic°srs:.im'rb«rs«y-i- 

„^ihr.»r.v      The  poUUcl   Udtm  wUl 

^  "^^  ^^"TaraTion^.- 
»:i,Tr.^.r^"=£E-rh 
x?."^th'^i^p^?^<-' 

oeedi  them-  ^^^^^^^^^_ 


»t)U«e  from  the  i 


Ulw  hi.  "atyle.      ™L«-Eato.ltohi»  and 
U«t  h.  «!raU»«»J--« -*T  ?;^J°^ 
kuwa  hi.  »«"  •*•  ha  baa  a  oaaa  o—. 


E4wardC 

EXTENSION  OF  BEMAKKS 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEW 

or    HKW    TO»K 

n,  THE  HOtna  op  ruwsbjtatwks 
TueJdoV,  January  tl,  t9S1 

Mr.  FARBSTTEIN  Ur  SPf*"-  '' 
rtv«  me  (treat  pleasureU.  insert  lnt»  the 
nl^m  an  editorial  written  by  Abe  E. 
pSeuT  for  Oie  East  Side  News  a 
^«k.fp^bUcatlon  havJS* '"™^- 
tlon  in  my  congressional  ■"^'^ct. 

Sr.  Eisensteln-s  artide  ■>^»i^.'^ 
cas^  ol  the  73d  birthday  o*  "J^i°, 
iJSSnson,  bom  and  hi«l  on  Nf"  Y«*i 
^^^i  Side,  which  Ihave  the  h«not 

SSS  «««.vtd«  o»t.t«Kl»ng  I"™*' "' "^ 
SXlduals ability  to rtse  from  vo«rj^ir- 
™unto«s  to  achieve  lame  and  fortune 
S  STund  of  eonttatdng  wportunlty. 
XnwMS  O.  BoaaiaoK 
(By  Aba  «.  ■awntelat 

Botlaa   plctnre   prodoow.   'T2_~~r^Z^- 
Sxd  SloVU  t«ned  vrtma  itag*  ««>  ««« 


-Ih,  wliDl.  Town'.  Talking"  »up«-.tar  K- 
ISmwI  O.  Bobln«»  win  b.  TJ  ye«» 

^SS*u  th.  Mth  of  -.  ""^rL^""^ 

uX    Sarah    (Outtman)     Oo»d«nb«rg.      HU 

irSt  Roumanl.,  when  Bmmanua  wu  nine 
V^  old  HI.  f.th«  op«.ed  .  cndy  «or. 
jrtl^  Lower  E«t  Sid..  ^^'*  J^ 
Lbln»n  ducoverwl   the  Uhl«»"J  f""^" 

mint  HouM.  there  to  do  hi.  flret  KUng. 
^  Lrmtivah  .peech.  It  1.  «ld.  wm  the 
^g«t'  in    the    iSS;    «    th,  ^'^^ 

Synkgogu.  on  Rl-rtngton  Street.    For  a  Ume. 

iT B?^»me  thought  to  b«=o»lng  .  raW-. 
Hiclnlent  ol   the   Amerlcn  HumMie   A.- 

JSS?«  goM  medal  «w.  the  CCHT  AIu^ 

,  umnu.  of  the  famed  old  PS  20  (now  P5 
M^Ann.  Sliver  School  .t  Itoe.  .nd  Stan- 
™  n.riM.t.1     Townwnd   HmtH    BjJI    High 

'^°ho^i"s?;  ■c<^>^"^i<sr.""'c  ^ 

««ity.  Md  the  AcKlemy  of  Dramatic  Art. 

"'edJard  O  Robln»n  Mirved  In  the  OS_ 
N^  in  world  W«  one.  During  World 
W.7n  he  entertained  the  armed  force,  on 
TuSO   tt  "^  donated  tlM.OOO  to  their 

£"^rhef^er.^^'^c'^„H^"S 
£xr"jrh;T.::'"wh«oT»t°'^.."'s:s 

■'Co'r"i^''S;'SSrc««r.  Bobin«,n  h« 
re«h^  "t.^  on  the  Bn»d«.y  .t^e 
^meol  the  pl.y.  '■"^'Hi*^  .SlSrSicW^  ■ 

r  ""br,d-s"Sb.-^  ■js'.e^rsi"- 

title  role  In     Liiue  ^**~'    „        ^  .-ww    vhr- 
in  the  -Home  of  Stranger..     •»"     "_r'^ 

Bw^l  Bundle  '>*,'^;^*''„™h««-C«n- 
Prtend.    .nd    vjmlrer.   •"'>T"rlT^r,t 

TSnj  blrthd.y. 
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TV  Rrrtr  at  ?• 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  memo*!* 
D.  TBI  BOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Thur.^».  JoBUor*  12,  I9«7 
Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD     Mr.  Speak- 
er toe  problem  of  water  pollution  1*  rec- 

The   tragedy   of   polluted  water  has 

"^^  most  impresrive  d»crtp- 
Si  .Sttoi  M  the  Dearborn  Press, 


which  Is  circulated  In  my  IWh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan.  It  la  a  flrst- 
hand  account  of  a  boat  trip  on  the 
severely  polluted  EJetrolt  River  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Dearborn  Heights  Provisional 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  account  is  so  shocking,  and  so  ef- 
fecUvely  describes  the  polluted  condi- 
tion of  the  once  beautiful  waterway, 
that  I  am  having  It  made  a  part  of  the 
COKGRKSSIOHAL  Reco«d  and  brought  to 
the  attenUon  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Wth  Congress: 

Uacuk  LooKOtrr:  Thz  tuvi«  or  Poison 

(By      the     Dearborn      Heigh  te     Provuional 

League   of   Women   Voteni 

We  went  for  a  boat  ride  on  the  River  ot 

polaon.     It  waa  a  lovely  day  for  a  boat  rtde. 

lunoy  and  warm,  with  a  aUght  breeee. 

We  boarded  two  trim  Hbre-gUaa  boat*  at 
the  foot  of  Southtteld  Bd.  In  Ecorse.  There 
were  15  of  ua.  members  of  the  lieague  of 
Women  Voter*  of  Allen  Park  and  Dearborn 
HelghU.  The  boata  were  property  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Our  guides  were  officials  In  the 
Pedervl  Water  Pollution  PreTention  Pro- 
gram. 

We  went  for  a  boat  rtde  on  the  River  of 
Poison  ...  it  used  to  be  caUed  the  Detroit 
River. 

OaaXOB   WAVKS 

The  powerful  motors  of  the  boaU  raised 
waves  of  oranga  foam  behind  us  aa  we 
headed  downstream.  The  wave*  and  foam 
were  orange  becauae  fcha  water  was  orange — 
with  Iron  and  add  flowing  out  from  the 
K.  I.  du  Pont  de  Neaoun  &  Co.  Industrial 
&  Blochemlcals  Dept..  Just  upatream  from 
our  boarding  place. 

We  were  reUeved  to  reach  the  green  water 
ftrea.  "Is  this  clear  water?"  we  asked  our 
guide.  PhllUp  Taylor.  "Not  so",  he  ex- 
plained, "green  water  is  algae  infested  from 
detergenu.     Clean  water  la  biue  water." 

We  approached  the  Wyandotte  Chemlcala 
Corporation  South  Side  Works,  slowing  to 
study  a  wide,  gaping  concrete  mouth,  called 
an  outfall,  pouriiig  chlorine  loto  the  rlvar. 
The  edges  of  the  concrete  were  worn  and 
rough  from  the  power  of  the  3  to  3  million 
gallons  a  day  torrent  of  chlorine  pouring 
forth. 

We  turned  upstream,  passing  a  man-made 
Island.  It  was  made  of  the  sludge  that  is 
dredged  out  of  the  Rouge  River.  The  water 
turned  again  to  bright  orange  aa  we  passed 
the  duPont  outfall,  then  turned  to  murky 
pale  grey  as  we  approached  the  Great  Lakes 
Bteel  Booive  UUI. 

Grey  wat«r  la  from  Uloga. 

oa.  cuuuncaa 
Three  huge  structure  lined  the  river  bank 
here,  resembling  huge  er«ctor  eets.  each  with 
an  oil  tank  on  top.  They  are  clari&ers.  aet 
up  by  Great  Lakes  Steal  to  pull  oil  out  of 
the  water  before  it  empties  Into  the  river. 
SomeUmes  they  work  and  aometlmes  they 
don't. 

The  boats  pulled  out  farther  into  the  river, 
slowing  and  then  stopping  in  brown  water. 
Forty  feet  below  us.  the  brown  water  was 
surging  from  the  City  of  Detroit  Sewage 
outlet  at  the  rate  of  000  million  gallons  a 
day.  Our  boats  rocked  violently  In  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  force  of  the  riaing  brown 
water,  and  aa  the  sea  gulls  swooped  in.  we 
were  glad  our  slnuaea  weren't  in  good  oper- 
ating condition  that  day. 

The  City  of  Detroit  does  a  good  Job  In  dls- 
infecung,  according  t«  our  guide,  except 
during  a  heavy  rainfall;  then,  the  raw  aewage 
overflows  directly  into  the  river. 

We  passed  the  Great  LakM  Steel  Strip  UlU 
where  gallons  of  soUds  are  dumped  dally, 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  Rouge  River,  iU 
water  completely  black  with  oil.  The  moun- 
tain of  logs  stacked  at  the  Soott  Paper  Com- 


pany waa  awesome,  so  was  the  solid  stream 
of  organic  waate  pouring  from  their  outfall. 
The  water  waa  paJe  grey-white  as  we  paaaed 
the  Peerless  Cement  Company  outfaU.  AlUed 
Chemicals  Solvay  Procaas  Dlvlaioo  added  a 
heavy  oil  scum. 

Rounding  Zug  Island,  then,  passing 
another  Great  Lakes  Steel  Divlaloa.  where 
500  to  600  gallons  of  solids  are  dumped  daily 
from  nine  industrial  waate  outfalU,  heading 
back  toward  Ecorae  through  the  black,  gray. 
green,  and  orange  water.  ' 

It  was  a  nice  day  for  a  boat  ride,  we 
never  saw   any   blue   water,   though. 

IFrom  information  compUed  by  the  Dear- 
horn  Heights  Provisional  League  of  WoaE*en 
voters  Water  Beeources  Committee,  using 
Federal  pollution  data.  | 


I  Barkia:  Milwaukee's  Resideal 
Hamautuiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wtscoiraiK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BEPRE3KNT ATIV«S 

Wednadail.  January  It,  19t7 
Mr.    ZABLOCKI.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
people  of  Milwaukee  long  have  recog- 
nized that  we  have  a  true  humanitarian 
in  residence  in  our  town. 

He  Is  Ben  Barkin.  a  man  whose  volun- 
teer work  has  extended  to  practically 
every  major  community  service  project 
In  BiUlwaukee  in  the  past  20  years. 

Now  he  has  received  national  recogni- 
tion tor  his  work.  In  December  Mr. 
Barkin  received  the  national  B'nal  Brith 
award  for  'dlstlnEui-shed  and  enduring 
contributions  of  a  humanitarian  nature." 
It  was  Justly  given  to  Mr.  Barkin,  the  first 
Wisconsin  man  ever  to  win  the  distlnc- 
Uon. 

The  award  was  presented  at  a  banquet 
attended  by  800  persons.  They  included 
Government  olBclals.  business  and  religi- 
ous leaders,  educators  and  professional 
men  of  all  walks  of  life — tesUmony  to  his 
wide  Interests  and  acquaintanceships. 

"A  special  kind  of  hero  In  the  age  of 
antlhero"  was  the  way  sculptor -econo- 
mist. Leo  Cherne.  characterized  Mr. 
Baritin  during  the  evening.  Believing 
that  the  life  and  works  of  such  a  humani- 
tarian deserve  wide  recognition.  I  am 
including  at  this  point  the  clUtion  for 
Mr.  Barkin.  given  by  former  Ambassador 
Philip  M.  Klutznick,  a  news  story  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  the  award 
banquet,  and  an  editorial  of  commenda- 
tion from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

I  earnestly  conunend  these  items  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
A  Spsciai.  Kan  or  Mam 
Ben  Barkin  u  a  special  kind  of  man.  He 
pounses  not  only  b  pervading  lore  for  peo- 
ple, but  he  practices  hla  plillooophy  fully  In 
hi*  d»lly  Itle.  The  customu-y  Humanitarian 
Award  recognizee  broad  good  deeds  In  pursuit 
of  the  better  lite.  Ordinarily  It  reflects  the 
dedication  of  a  person  to  causaa  snd  ld«as 
calculated  to  adrance  the  lntere«ts  of  man- 
Und.  ThU  definitely  can  tie  applied  with 
utter  and  unreserved  candor  to  Ben  Barkin. 
It  does  not  always  follow  that  those  who 
consecrate  themialres  to  the  broad  principles 
or  Ideas  addresesd  to  the  uplifting  of  hu- 
manity, have  the  time  or  Incllnatloa  to 
devote  to  mdlTldual  people.    It  la  tbe  trag- 
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edT  of  our  society  that  the  reaUty  of  the 
predicament  ot  the  individual  lends  to  get 
lost  amidst  the  oratory,  reaolutions.  and  pro- 
grams that  advocate  the  cause  of  humanity 
generaUy.  Hot  aU  who  Uve  in  the  rmrlBed 
atmosphere  of  mspiratlonal  Idealism  equally 
cope  with  the  ottume  painful  experience  in 
the  soluUon  of  the  problems  of  s  single 
suffering  n\an.  Ben  possesses  that  unique 
capacity  ot  being  able  to  reach  for  a  better 
world  while  stlU  rememberlnf  that  the  goal 
can  only  be  attained  through  the  treatment 
of  the  problems  of  the  Individual. 

ThU  unusual  gift  U  best  visible  to  thoee 
who  know  him  as  I  do  and  to  those  count- 
less others  who  are  tortunaw  to  share  his 
fnendship.  while  hla  heart  and  mlna  en- 
compass humanity  as  a  whole.  It  Is  to  bis 
eapccial  credit  that  he  responds  with  equal 
fervor  to  each  of  Its  parte.  Be  U  the  walk- 
ing and  Uvlng  truth  that  to  save  one  man 
u  to  save  the  world — a  concept  derived  from 
hu  Judaic  heriuge.  and  one  which  he  follows 
m  the  American  Idiom  which  seeks  the  uni- 
versal dignity  of  man  t>e  be  an  indlrtdual  or 
a  part  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

Ambassador  PMnjp  M.  Ki.trTCincK. 

Wonorory  President,  B'nai  B'rith. 


IFrom  the  MUwaukee  Journal.  Dec.  «.  l»««l 

BSBKIM  PastSO)  AS  HUMAKlTsalAK 

A  man  who  has  made  a  career  of  poUshlng 
the  image  ot  others  waa  recognlied  In  his 
own  right  Thursdsy  night. 

Ben  Barkin,  Milwaukee  pubUc  relaUons 
man  was  praised  and  applauded  by  more 
than  800  frtends  as  he  received  the  national 
Bnal  Brlth  humanltarun  award  at  a  dinner 
at  the  poster  hotel  Previous  reclplenU  were 
the  late  Bernard  Baruch,  Oen.  David  Samoff 
and  Philip  M.  Klutaneck,  a  former  member 
of  the  United  states  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations.  ^      .    , 

"I  think  you'll  have  to  admit  tonight  that 
I'm  the  richest  guy  in  the  country,"  said 
Bsrkln  the  Sm  Wisconsin  resident  to  receive 
the  gold  medal  from  the  133  year  old  inter- 
naUonel  Jewlah  service  orgsnliaUon. 

An  Impreaalve  represenUtlon  of  govern- 
ment civic,  business  and  religious  leadeis 
cited  the  51  year  Mllwaukeean  for  spsrklng 
community  projects  and  tor  his  work  with 
youth.  Barkin  Is  national  chairman  of  the 
B'nal  B'rith  youth  commission. 

Said  Gov.  Knowlas:  "Whether  ,  .  .  In  art. 
music  or  culture— or  that  wonderful  drcua 
day  parade — Ben  always  has  contributed  a 
greet  desl  ot  hunself ." 

Mayor  Maler,  In  a  prepared  message  read 
by  an  aid;  "No  community  can  hope  to 
achieve  greatness  unless  first  of  aU  it  can 
count  on  great  people  ,  ,  .  and  on  those 
counu,  Milwaukee  can  have  no  fear  o*  medi- 
ocrity." 

County  Kiecutlvs  Doyne  said  that  l>ecause 
Barkin  had  bad  a  hand  In  so  many  dvlc  ac- 
compUshmenu,  he  considered  himself  one 
of  Barkln's  helpers  "In  ground  breaking,  rib- 
bon cutting  and  cometstone  laying.  .  . 
You'd  be  surprised  how  many  Irish  trees  sre 
growing  In  Israel." 

Those  praising  Barklo  also  Included  Rabhl 
l«ulB  J  Swlchkow,  president  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Council  of  Babbis:  Psther  John  P  Ray- 
nor  president  of  Marquette  unlveealty: 
Blahop  Donald  H,  V.  Hallock  oX  the  MU- 
waukee Episcopal  diocese  and  the  honorary 
co-chairman  of  the  dinner.  Edmund  Pltt- 
gerald.  retired  board  chairman  of  the  North- 
weatem  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  and 
Robert  A.  tJlhleln.  jr.  president  ot  the  Jos. 
SchliU  Brewing  Oo. 

Rabbi  swlchkow  said  Barkin  had  Che  tralU 
■of  the  Ideal  American  Jew.  as  I  would  wsnt 
to  visualize  him." 

■AU  of  us  have  bosn  enriched  because  ot 
his  great  love  and  concern  for  fellow  human 
beings,  regardleas  of  race  and  creed."  We 
rabbi  said. 

The  principal  speaker.  Leo  Cheme.  busi- 
ness adviser,  aetilptor  a|i4  authority  on  aM- 


ASS 

UK  duplued  ptnoni.  dMcrllxKl  B«rWn  h  » 
hero  in  in  •«•  of  tiM  •ntUMTO. 

CrlUcttlng  parucularly  joung  panom  WHO 
h.V.  turneS  "tTnuirtMmn.  or  LBD.>?P;j« 

axnu^aOM    o(    retela   without  th.  fllthtert 
MUM"— Cheme  ■»1<1:  ' 

•HW.  how  w.  UM  B«n  BKkln  .  .  .  bj 
re«U,  looking  »t  wh»t  >  m»n  c»n  b«. 

w.  might  h»«  been  «ul  whet  we  rtUl  can 

""ch^™.  emecouv.  director  of  the  ^f^^ 
Institute  ot  Amenc  In  New  York  city  h«. 
been  •  trlena  ol  B»rUn  .Ince  "".Ir  teen 
years  when  they  were  members  of  Ale^ 
L<Uk  Aleph,  BnW  BTlth  boy.'  of«^l«»2?S; 
Two  otter  friend.,  aun  Beber.  Park 
Fonet,  ni .  founder  of  Aleph  ZadUt  Aleph. 
^mnk  ai.»r.  Mllwaute.  bom  oa»«rt 
pianist,  tlso  took  part  in  the  program. 
Beber  preeented  the  award  to  BarMn. 

SSner  chairman  Joe  E.  Smith.  MUwaukM 
inauranc.  .«c«tl«.  -aid  the  «ent  rs«^ 
more   than  MO.00O   for   B-nal  Brlth  youth 

""SaceepUng  the  award  BarUn  pralaed 
young  pereone  and  the  community  He  said, 
horJSwr:  that  humanitarian  undertaking. 
bare  not  kept  pace  with  other  advances. 

"m  no  loSger  concerned  with  brick,  and 
rtone.  and  steel."  be  ~ld«l  ■"^I'.f'S"'^ 
»nd  the  heart*  of  the  people  that  make  a 
community  great." 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Dec.  S.  IBMI 
TJitcoKHOK  Mam 
By  deflnlUon.  a  humanitarian  la  one  who 
work*  for  the  welfare  ot  mankind 

We  have  a  humanitarian  In  our  town.  Ben 
Barkln.  And  Thur«lay  night,  before  »n 
audience  of  800  P"»ona^  he  ".  "JJ^ 
honored.  Barkln  was  given  B^»i_?^'5 
humanitarian  award  for  -dUtlngulshed  and 
enduring  contributions." 

We  not*  with  regret  that  there  k*  not 
many  humanitarian,  and  few  award,  for 
.uch  endeavoia.  80  we  recognlae  with  eaffre- 
neaa  the  Kjhlevement.  of  thU  man  who  ha. 
taken  the  Ten  CommandmenU  and  ba. 
made  them  hU  guldellnM  In  a  career  of  pub- 
lic service.  eepecUUy  tor  young  people. 

Ttomgh  the  year..  Barkln  ha*  *'P^*^' 
rtarry  eyed  enthualaHn  and  eagemew  01 
J^.  He  ha.  brought  hope,  coumge  ^d 
tore  into  many  Bye.  and  endeavm.  Ben 
SAto  Wwined  with  a  brlgh'  •ojrtng 
Sme.  He  ha.  wanned  VI.  all.  And  hi.  heart 
ba*  lU 
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House.  li»Te  Umlted  the  ex«xnli>»tton  of 
hi*  ou»llflc»Uoi«  to  his  conduct  dmtng 
thlB  p»Tttciil»r  tenn  ot  ofllce.  or  »t  best, 
to  ewnt»  occurring  alter  hla  most  r«cent 
election  on  November  8, 1966.    Under  the 
piS^dures  provided   by   the   substitute 
amendment,  Mr.  Powill  will  have  a  luU 
bearing  and  opportunity  to  present  his 
cSe     He  wUl  also  be  enUtled  to  all  pay. 
allovrances,  and  emoluments  authorized 
for  Members  of  this  House.     Mo'^?OT"; 
the  bipartisan  committee  appointed  is 
required  to  report  within  5  weeks  upon 
this    recommendaUon,    and    the    House 
should  then  act  promptly.    To  have  or- 
dered the  previous  question  would  have 
prevented  forever  a  full  consideration  by 
the  House  of  Mr.  Powills  qu^lflcatlons 
and  the  charges  made  against  him.     u 
would  also  have  prevented  Mr.  Powill 
from  having  an  appropriate  opportunity 
to  present  his  defense  to  the  charges 

The  action  taken  by  this  House  Is  the 
responsible  and  proper  acUon.  It 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  «lie  action 
of  the  majority  caucus  which  acted  only 
upon  a  report  of  the  House  A<^|™"™- 
aon  subcommittee  and  stripped  Mr. 
Poweu.  of  his  chairmanship. 


President  Johnson  treated  with  eat- 
treme  candor  the  problems  that  always 
accompany  progress.  There  may  ne 
aome  squeaks  and  rattles  in  the  newma- 
chlnery  for  social  progress  and  the  Preri- 
dent  calls  on  Congress  to  help  In  correct- 
ing them.  The  best  of  mans  Ideas  are 
wasted  unless  experiments  are  tried. 
Fortunately,  most  of  our  experiments 
have  been  extremely  successful  and  a 
gr«t  benefit  to  the  American  people. 
This  President  is  not  going  to  yield  to 
the  harsh  criticism  of  chronic  oomplaln- 
ers  and  neither  Is  this  Congress. 

In  particular,  we  all  must  remember 
that  to  flght  poverty  Is  not  a  simple  or 
easy  undertaking.  More  than  any  other 
nation  In  the  history  of  mankind^  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  strug- 
gle to  eliminate  poverty  and  this  may 
well  be  the  greatest  and  most  elevating 
experiment  ever  undertaken. 

I  call  on  all  our  people  and  their 
elected  represenUtlves  to  this  Congress 
to  put  a.'dde  facUonal  differences  and 
unite  behind  our  President  In  securing  an 
booorable  peace  In  Vietnam,  and  a  pros- 
peroua,  orderly  sodety  at  home  free  ol 
the  scourge  of  prejudice  and  crime. 
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AJaM  OsTtM  P*w«D 

SPEECH 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
TO  THE  H008«  OF  B«PRB8KNTATIV«8 

Tuadaw.  January  10, 1967 
Mr.  TATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  tWs 
opportunity  to  comment  on  tbe  [>»"»^ 
I  iSv-  taken  on  the  vote  on  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion  of  the  gentlraaan 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  UballI,  "  '«"  " 
upon  the  subsutute  amendinent  rf  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Fomr). 
1  have  opposed  the  previous  question 
and  voted  for  the  suhsUtute  amendment 
because  this  is  the  Mily  way  by  which 
Mr  PowxLL  can  properly  be  allowed  to 
prwent  his  case  and  the  House  can  prop- 
erly examine  hU  quallfleaUons.  To  have 
perailtted  Mr.  Powxu.  *<>  h»r»  *^  "? 
^t  would,  under  the  preeedenU  of  thU 


Prendtat't  Statt  oJ  At  Uw»»  AWrets 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  oowwacTiCTJT 
IN  TKK  BOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVM 

ThUTtday.  January  12.  J»W 
Mr  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  sUte  of  the  Union  mrasage 
St  evening  gave  the  Nation  and  U>e 
;;^ld  renewed  hope  and  Inspiration  for 
deaUng  with  the  chaUengM  »hat  Ue 
.head  It  was  a  brave  report  which  in 
no  way  sidestepped  the  dangers  Mid 
problems  facing  this  country,  »ndat  the 
same  time  it  proposed  solutions  free  from 

%ir^re'ch°a^  by  the  president 
la  a  brtlllant  coroUary  to  the  wrV  J^- 
presslve   accomplishments  of   the  89tn 
Congress.    It  provides  the  means  of  Im- 
plementing and  extending  the  vital  ar^ 
of  domestic  programs,  especially  those 
dealing  with  the  budget,  0°^'rT^^Il 
ganljaUon   and  efficiency,   clvU   rights 
ioclal  security,  health,  and  crime     None 
of  us  enjoys  paying  taxes,  but  all  of  u» 
Siderstand    the    need    for   taxaUon   ta 
order  to  finance  the  programs  we  want 
at  home  and  our  commitments  abroad. 
The  Preildent  has  proposed  a  tax  moss- 
ure  to  meet  our  Increasingly  expensive 
obUgatloos  In  Vietnam,  and  at  Uie  same 
tone  maintain  the  high  level  of  domestic 
prosperity. 

The  President's  address  focused  P^- 
Ucular  attention  on  this  NaUon  6  In- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia,  »,P«blmi 
which  overshadows  all  otbers  at  the  P"*" 
ent  time.  I  believe  that  the  ultimate 
hope  in  Vietnam  U««  In  proving  conclu- 
rively  to  our  adversary  that  force^not 
STtolerated  as  a  me«is  of  a^ev^ 
ttoelT  goals.  At  the  same  time  we  shaJl 
^rsue  every  avenu.  tor  an  honorable 
and  negotiated  settlement. 


TW  VS.  Da«7M«  —i  *•  NeeJ  for 
Adeqaatc  lapwt  CoBtraU 


or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  osio 
IH  THK  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBBBHTATrVKS 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgent  need  for  Import  oontrola  ^  pro- 
tect the  VS.  dairyman  can  readily  be 
ftPprtKlated  when  certain  factors  con- 
cerning   foreign   competition   are   con- 

"^^^Siufl  European  butter  15  rolling  from 
chUTM  at  an  ever-lncreaaing  rate,  in 
mid- 1965.  the  Department  of  A^culture 
estimated  Western  Europe  had  200  mU- 
llon  pounds  In  surplus.  wrul^ai^J^jS All 
bimon  pounds  of  mlllc.  J^e  ^utterfat  Is 
seeking  a  market,  preferably  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  SWISS  cheese  maker  was  favored 
years  ago  when  our  import  <^^^.^^ 
ertabllshed.  As  a  concession  to  Switzer- 
land. SWISS  cheese  was  exempt  from 
quotas.  Now  seven  other  countries  are 
producing  SWISS  cheese  and  sending  It 
into  the  United  States. 

The  New  Zealand  dairy  Industry  agreed 
to  a  volunUry  limit  of  Colby  <*ee«e  ship- 
ment*. But  eight  Other  c»imtrt«QulcUy 
moved  Into  making  cheddarUke  Colby 
cheese  for  the  VB.  market,  so  the  volun- 
tary limitation  has  been  scrapped.  OOIDT 
Imports  are  now  10  times  greater  than 
the  current  cheddar  Import  limit. 

These  and  other  factors.  illustraU  tte 
need  foi^  adequate  leglslBtion  which  wlU 
protect  our  dairy  farmer  from  «<fs^!« 
competia<m  from  abroad.  I  wUl  cer- 
^SaP  support  corrective  ^^g^^^ 
^Srti  will  insure  an  equlUb  e  inc^ 
Foe  thoee  engaged  In  our  aU-lmportant 
dairy  industry. 


The  Bovd's  Dairyman,  the  National 
Dairy  Farm  magazine  carried  In  Its  De- 

c^nber  2&,  1966,  IssiK  an  Informative 
article  on  the  present  plight  of  our  dairy- 
men. I  request  that  the  article.  "You 
Have  a  High  Stake  in  EiTective  Dairy 
Import  Controls"  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows : 
Tod  Haw  a  Hioh  9r*Kx  im  ^rccnvi  Oaxrt 

iMTcmr  CotmoLSt 
{Bj  X.  U.  Norton,  secretary  of  the  Nktlonsl 
Milk    Producers    PedertUon,    Washington. 
D.C.) 

U  we  have  learned  anything  in  this  dairy 
bustoea*  during  the  past  15  years.  U  1«  that 
a  small  surplus  has  a  drastic  effect  on  tbe 
price  of  milk.  And.  within  the  past  ypttr.  we 
have  seen  how  milk  prices  can  Improve  if 
ve  bring  supply  and  demand  Into  baiaace. 

What  every  dairy  farmer  must  reallie  now 
Is  that  a  pound  of  surplus  butterfat  im- 
ported from  abroad  has  the  same  depressing 
effect  on  farm  mUk  prlcea  as  an  estra  pound 
produced  here.  U  does  not  matter  whether 
the  buttertat  Is  Imported  In  the  form  of 
butter,  butter  oil.  Krylone.  Graper.  frosen 
cream.  Colby  cheese  or  some  other  product. 
To  quickly  Illustrate  your  stake  in  dairy 
ImporU.  let  me  cite  Just  two  figures.  This 
year  milk  production  In  the  U.S.  Is  down 
about  3-6  billion  pounds.  Ullk  prices  are  up 
where  they  should  have  been  for  the  paet 
decode.  But  In  western  Europe  tbere  are 
300  million  pounds  of  surplus  butter  looking 
for  a  market.  This  Is  equal  to  4^  bUllon 
pounds  of  mllkt  Imagine  the  impact  on  our 
farm  milk  price  should  we  Import  dairy 
products  made  from  this  volume  of  milk. 

It  Is  unjust  that  our  dairymen  should  be 
flooded  with  dairy  producU  from  other  coun- 
tries just  after  having  reduced  domestic  milk 
production  to  match  consumer  requirements. 
In  a  year's  Ume.  reduced  U5  milk  produc- 
tion has  resulted  In  an  Increase  of  about 
II  per  hundredweight  In  the  farm  price. 
The  higher  prices,  however,  have  increased 
the  preMure  of  foreign  nations  to  sell  In  the 
US.  market,  and  American  Importers  arc 
moving  to  obtain  lower  cost  butterfat  from 
abroad. 

The  higher  prices  also  have  affected  the 
cost  of  living  In  the  United  States  and.  thus, 
many  persons  within  the  government  are 
encouraging  imports  as  a  means  of  control- 
ling (reducing  I  consumer  prices. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  dairy  Industry  is 
plagued  with  Imports  In  view  of  the  law 
which  supposedly  controls  such  Imports  as 
a  means  of  supporting  prices  to  farmers. 

E>alry  Imports  have  been  limited  since  1053 
by  authority  of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  Of  1935  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, import  quotas  axe  MUblished  for  speci- 
fic dairy  products  such  as  butter,  cheddar 
cheeae.  Bdam  and  Oouda.  blue  mold  cheese. 
Italian  type  cheese,  and  certain  other  prod- 
ucU, The  total  nliowable  Imports  of  these 
prescribed  products  presently  amount  to  H 
million  pounds  of  butterfat  or  the  equivalent 
ol  292  million  pounds  ei  milk- 

The  problem  Ues  In  the  fart  that  Imports 

are  controlled  on  speclflfially  defined  dairy 

producu,  such  as  cheddar  cheese  or  butter. 

i  But  there  Is  no  llmltatloa  on  other  dairy 

products  brought  Into  this  oountry. 

Although  federal  hearings  have  been  re- 
quested time  and  again  to  further  restrict 
Imports  under  present  Law,  the  sad  fact  Is 
that  the  amount  of  dairy  products  Imported 
has  been  allowed  to  grow,  and  foreign  ex- 
porters are  gaining  a  aironger  foothold  in 
the  American  maAet. 

rsToa  TO  SWISS  stcsLsuaa 
When  the  Import  quotas  wsrs  first  satab- 
Ushed.    Swiss    otMSSS    WM    ^eiaptsd.      Ths 


amount  of  such  imports  from  Switzerland 
was  small.  It  was  not  long,  however,  twfore 
other  naUons  began  producing  Swiss  cheese 
for  export  to  the  United  States.  During  ths 
past  year,  Swiss  cheese  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  from  Finland.  Austria,  Nor- 
way. Sweden.  Denmark.  Netbsrlands.  West 
Germany  and.  of  course.  Swltzerlaod. 

It  Just  isn't  logical  to  import  Swiss  cheese 
from  all  over  the  world,  particularly  when  we 
make  the  best  right  hcte  at  home.  The 
reason  for  the  Imporu  has  nothing  to  do 
with  need  or  the  art  of  making  a  specialty 
cheese.  Foreign  Swiss  cheese  simply  enters 
the  market  at  a  lower  price  |  because  of  lower 
labor  cosUl  than  that  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  case  in  point,  the  1965-66  fiscal 
year  quota  on  Imported  cheddar  cheese 
amounu  to  3.7  million  pounds.  Ironically. 
however,  Oolby  cheese  is  not  subject  to  llm- 
lUtlon,  Colby  cheese  Is  very  similar  to  Ched- 
dar and  displaces  cheddar  In  the  market. 
Total  imports  of  Colby  cheese  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1966  were  28  5  million 
pounds— an  annual  rate  of  38  million  pounds. 
This  Is  more  than  10  Umes  the  quota  for 
Cheddar  cheese.  If  there  is  no  restriction  on 
the  Imporutlon  of  Oolby  cheese,  what  Is 
gained  by  placiifg  a  Itmlt  on  Cheddar? 

Importation  of  butterfat  for  the  ice  cream 
market  perhaps  has  been  the  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Intent  of  the  United  States 
Import  control  law.  Buttertat.  in  constantly 
Increasing  volumes,  has  been  Imported  as 
froeen  cream,  butter  oil.  and  mixtures  of 
butterfat  and  sugar. 

ProKen  cream  Imports  pose  a  double 
threat.  They  displace  sales  for  the  domestic 
cream,  thus  serving  to  break  the  cream  mar- 
ket. At  the  same  time,  these  imports  force 
our  own  cream  into  butter,  adding  to  the 
supply  and  adversely  affecting  the  market 
price  for  butter.  Froaen  cream  Ls  not  re- 
stricted by  present  controls. 

The  butter  quota,  as  established  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  is  707,000  pounds  per 
year.  The  butter  quota  was  first  clrcum- 
vent«d  through  the  Importation  of  butter 
oil.  When  this  fact  was  brought  to  a  hear- 
ing, the  Tariff  Commission  responded  by 
placing  an  import  quota  on  butter  oil.  This 
butter  oil  quota  was  1.2  million  pounds  per 
year,  more  than  doubling  the  established 
quota  for  butter. 

Thus,  a  quota  was  esUbUsbed  on  butter  oil 
on  the  basis  of  a  history  of  Imports,  even 
though  those  imports  were  made  In  ctrcum- 
venUon  of  the  butter  quota!  Once  a  prod- 
uct has  oeen  imported.  It  Ls  dlfflcult  to  have 
It  totally  excluded  thereafter. 

After  the  flow  of  butter  oil  was  restricted 
through  quota,  mixtures  of  butterfat  and 
sugar  appeared  In  the  market  for  the  first 
time.  The  product,  called  Exylone,  was  used 
by  the  ice  cream  trade,  displacing  our  own 
butterfat.  which  then  bad  to  be  made  into 
butter. 

The  ImportaUon  of  Exylone  as  a  circum- 
vention of  the  quota  on  butter  oil  was  so 
obvious  that,  after  a  further  hearing,  the 
Tariff  Commlaalon  established  a  zero  quota 
for  Exylone.  The  quota,  however,  was  made 
applicable  only  on  products  containing  45 
percent  or  more  of  butterfat. 

The  dairy  Industry  argued  that  this  lim- 
itation would  merely  serve  to  invite  mixtures 
containing  less  than  45  percent  of  butterfat. 
and  this  is  exactly  what  happened.  Junex — 
a  product  containing  44  percent  butterfat 
and  55  percent  sugar — promptly  made  its 
appearance. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1906,  83  million 
pounds  of  Junes  entered  the  17nltsd  States 
market.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Ic  a 
reos&t  (vder  under  the  Sugar  Act.  limited 
imports  of  mixtures  of  butterfat  and  sugar 
containing  mon  than  35  percent  sugw.  Both 
the  dairy  and  sugar  Industries  potnted  out 


that  this  llmlUtion  wotild  be  Ineffective  be- 
cause products  containing  leas  than  35  per* 
cent  sugar  would  be  imported  on  a  profitable 
basis. 

As  predicted,  the  new  regulation  merely 
changed  the  combination  ot  the  product 
again,  as  mixtures  with  44  percent  butterfat 
and  24  percent  sugar  are  now  being  imported 
at  a  lower  butterfat  cost  than  represented 
by  the  American  market. 

CHExsx  AoaKxin;i<T  rxxLa 
The  first  imports  of  Colby  cheese  were  from 
New  Zealand.  When  the  imports  reached  a 
volume  which  made  It  obvious  that  some- 
thing had  to  b«  done,  a  voluntary  limit  was 
negotiated  with  the  New  Zealand  govern- 
ment, and  later  was  extended  to  Australia 
and  Ireland. 

Now  expired,  this  agreement  has  not  been 
extended.  The  reason  is  that.  whUe  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  limltad  by  some 
countries,  other  countries  entered  the 
market. 

During  the  past  year.  Oolby  cheese  has 
been  shipped  to  the  United  SUtes  from 
Prance.  Denmark.  Belgium,  Ireland.  Austria. 
Australia.  Bulgaria,  and  West  Germany. 

Thus,  voluntary  agreements  are  no  answer. 
They  merely  serve  to  penaliJBe  those  coun- 
tries which  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  us 
by  limiting  their  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  ot  the 
dilemma  which  confronts  the  dairy  industry 
under  present  law. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  PederaUon. 
after  careful  study,  developed  a  new  import 
control  program  which  was  inoorporated  Into 
a  bill  by  Sen,  WUUam  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin 
and  co-sponsored  by  21  other  senators.  It 
was  introduced  In  the  United  States  Senate 
on  AprU  35.  1906.  as  S.  3373. 

Under  this  bill,  all  imports  would  be  sub- 
ject to  iimiUtlon.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  autborlEod  to  permit  entry 
of  dairy  products  for  any  ysar  In  amounts 
totaling  not  more  than  the  annual  quan- 
tity Imported  during  the  five  calendar  years 
ot  1961  through  1966.  The  toUl  quanOty 
would  be  adjusted,  upward  or  downward  per- 
centagewise, wl^  changes  in  the  total  stea 
of  the  market/"^ 

In  other  words,  foreign  countries  would 
■bars  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
market  in  the  same  proportion  as  United 
SUtas  producers,  but  their  exports  could  not 
grow  by  displacing  United  States  productioo. 
Under  the  new  proposal,  the  President 
may  authorize  the  Importation  of  additional 
quantities  ot  dairy  producu  In  the  public 
interest.  No  such  ImporU.  however,  would 
be  permitted  It  the  farm  price  for  milk  wm-e 
less  than  parity,  unless  the  Secretary  re- 
moved a  corresponding  amount  from  the 
domestic  market.  This  removal  would  be  in 
addition  to  purchases  for  price  support  and 
other  commltmenU  of  the  government. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  there  would  be 
no  circumvention  of  Import  quotas-  The 
door  would  be  closed  to  any  article  of  com- 
merce containing  any  significant  amoiuit  of 
butterfat.  soiids-not-fat,  or  any  combma- 
tion  of  tbe  two.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
Imporiers  to  secure  permlU.  and  the  amounts 
would  be  held  In  check  by  the  total  average 
annual  imporu  during  the  1961-65  base 
period. 

Similar  bills  were  Introduced  In  the  Boose 
of  RepresentaUves.  Activities  In  support  of 
the  new  program  In  1906  were  prsllmlnary. 
The  big  push  should  come  in  1967.  Such 
legialaUon  can  be  successful  only  If  fully 
supported  by  all  dairymen  throughout  the 
United  SUtes.  It  could  be  the  most  im- 
portant sgTlcuItural  le^tlatlon  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  since  paasags  of  the 
Agrlculturml  Act  oT  1»4». 
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K«prtM#aliT*  CnMt  •(  Fbriaa  Cdb  f w 
AectkraM  Ak  ud  W*tci  Pobliea 
CoBtral  Profrmm«  by  tk«  Statei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
W  THK  BOnSB  OF  HEPEESKNTATIVB3 

Thwiday,  January  12, 1S«7 
Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 31  o(  U»t  year.  Congressman  Wil- 
UAM  C.  Cramd.  of  Florida,  addressed  the 
nth  annual  Joint  conference  of  the 
Florida  PoUutlon  Control  Aasoctotlon 
and  the  Florida  section  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association  In  Hollywood. 
Fla  on  the  naUonal  problems  of  main- 
taining adequate  water  quality  and  wa- 
ter »uirpllea  to  meet  the  needs  d  the 
NatlOD. 

At  the  top  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  leg- 
islation pertaining  to  the  major  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  programs, 
and  a<  the  author  of  several  key  provl- 
slona   of    the   Federal   Water   PolluUon 
Control  Act.  as  amended.  Congressman 
CsAvn  has  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  the  most  Informed  Members  of  Con- 
greaa  oo  the  Intricate  problems  of  main- 
taining adequate  supplies  of  good  water. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
CiAMxa  and  the  other  Republican  mem- 
ber* of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
many    dgnlftcant    amendments    to    the 
Federal   Water    Pollution    Control    Act 
were  enacted  during  the  la«t  Congress. 
Including  amendments  providing  addl- 
Uonml  Inducements  to  the  States  to  more 
fully  partlclpeite  to  the  program  of  con- 
structing sewage  treatment  works,  pro- 
Tldlnc  additional  bonuses  for  adopting 
certain  baslnwlde  plans  and  for  enforc- 
ing certain  water  quality  standards,  and 
providing  reimbursement  procedures  of 
State  and  local  funds  for  construction  of 
■ewage  treatment  works  In  advance  of 
the  availability  of  Federal  participating 
tunda. 

CoDgreuman  CBAvn's  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  water  quality  and  water 
supply  problems,  the  extent  of  the  Fed- 
eral effort,  the  character  of  Federal  leg- 
islation and  programs,  and  the  need  for 
the  Stata  to  assiime  their  rightful  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  area  of  air  and  water 
poUutlon  control  Is  highly  perceptive  of 
the  genuine  needs  to  this  area  of  water 
rcaouxoea  development. 

The  concepts  underlying  Congressman 
Cuicn'B  proposals  on  what  the  role  of 
the  State  of  Florida  should  be  to  main- 
taining adequate  supplies  of  good  water 
aod  to  COTtroning  air  and  water  poUu- 
tloD  are  on»  which  should  be  cloeely 
esamtoed  by  all  the  Stole*  for  possible 
application  by  their  reapectlve  govern- 
mental machinery. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  addrtes  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  be  prtoted  at  this  potot 
to  my  ronaAs,  and  I  commend  It  to  aU 
IMeral  State,  and  local  ot&elals  to- 
volved  in  waUr  resources  developmrait 
and  to  all  Americans  concerned  over  the 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water. 
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The  address  foUowa: 
PHttoMram  o»  TB«  lUWoiittW*™  ^ 
KOTO,  puoauo:   WAWa  OoiUTT  Aim 

WATim  Sum-T 
(Remarka    of    the    HMM)r»bJ«    WUllMn    O. 
Crwner.  before  the  17tti  Annual  Joint  C«i- 
Xerence  of   the  Plorldft  Pollution   OonO-ol 
AMOCUtlon  *ncj  the  Plortd»  eectlon  of  the 

m»t  Hotel.  Bollywood.  «»..   October  3i. 
IBW) 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen.  Since  enactment 
of  the  historic  Federal  Wat*r  PoUuUoa  Con- 
trol Act  of  19M.  a\ii  NaUone  IncreaalJig 
awareness  of  lie  water  quality  "<*,™' 
flUDDly  problems  hs«  been  reflected  In  the 
ftctlvltlee  of  all  lerela  of  govcrmnent  to  con- 
trol and  abate  water  poUuUon  az«l  to  pro- 
vide our  ciUaena  with  a  aumclent  napply  of 
good  water. 

Federal.  State.  Interatate,  municipal,  and 
intermunlclpal  agenclea  have  devoted  n^- 
Uona  of  man-hours  attempting  to  solve  water 
QuaUty  and  water  supply  problems.  l^Kj*" 
Utive  bodies  have  expanded  the  suthorttlea 
of  agencies  and  have  broadened  the  provi- 
sions of  itatuwe  and  ordinance*.  Hundreds 
of  mUllons  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
reseanrh  snd  development  and  demonstrauon 
projects,  water  quality  control,  and  the  oon- 
itnicUon  of  sewage  treatment  plants  water 
purtflcallon  works,  and  coUector  and  dls- 
bibutor  syswans.  Greawa-  strides  have  been 
made  to  strengthen  Federal  water  poUuU«n 
control  programs  during  the  past  few  years 
than  ever  before,  and  the  government  In 
Washington  has  similarly  addressed  Itself  to 
the  needs  for  more  adequate  water  supply 
systems  but  the  manUold  problems  of  water 
poUuUon  and  Inadequate  water  supply  are 
still  very  much  with  us. 
■na  KATima  or  wat™  qoalitt   and  w*t» 

SUPPLT    paOBLKMS 

Tou  are  authorities  on  water  pollution 
control  and  water  supply  management.  1 
do  not  need  to  discuss  with  you  the  startling 
suilstics  which  reflect  the  magnitude  of  our 
water  rewJTucea  problems  and  which  alert 
us  to  the  great  tasks  which  Ue  ahead. 

Tou  are  weU  sware  that  our  NaUon  has 
a  critical  water  resource*  problem,  for  there 
lust  U  not  enough  water  of  adequate  quality 
it   aU   the   places   where   It  la  needed.     Our 
water   has    been   so   poUuted,   In   many   In- 
stances,  that   uxpayers   must   pay   «'"-)?- 
creasing  taxes  and  user  charges  to  meet  the 
demands   for   sewage    treatment    and    water 
purification.    As  you  well  know,  poor  quality 
water  and  InsufBclent  water  suppUe*  menace 
public  health,  reduce  property  values,  raise 
taxes  and  water  consumer  charges,  destroy 
natural  beauty  and  flsh  and  wUdllfe.  drive 
sway  existing  Industry,  and  discourage  the 
locauon  of  prospective  IndusUles  and  resi- 
dents- 
Congress  has  proclaimed  that  our  water 
resources  problems  cannot  be  Ignored;   but 
tuat  because  they  are  national  problems    ws 
cannot  and  should  not  reply  upon  the  Fed- 
eral   Oovemment    sJone    to    correct    them. 
Only  by  concerted  acUons  on  all  leveU  ^ 
government  can  we  insure  that  there  wUlbe 
an   adequate  supply   of   aean   water.     The 
uuwer  Ues  in  the  effective  use  and  reuse  of 
water  which  cannot  be  fully  achieved  with- 
out sincere  cooperation  between  all  levels  of 
Kovemment.  without  earnest  antl-poUutlon 
efforts  by  all  present  and  future  poUutors. 
and  without  support  from  all  concerned  pub- 
Uo    seml-pubUc.  and  private   organization*, 
private    entcrprls*.    and   aroused   citizens. 

1  wlU  address  myself  this  morning  to  the 
preaent  status  of  the  major  Federal  water 
hmouTcm  programs  and  to  what  State  and 
local  agencies  have  done  and  should  do  to 
nhanoe  eflorU  to  eolve  thase  proMema. 

nBBSL   MOWLATIOM    SKD   FKMBaKS 

Ths  Oongrees  has  been  re^wnslTe  to  tb« 
need  for  controlling  and  abating  water  poUo- 
tloQ  and  Ice  enhancing  our  water  supplies. 


Enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
control  Act  of  IBBC.  which  ^  ^P*^^- 
better  known  as  Public  Law  600.  was  the 
first  really  Ignlflcant  step  taken  by  Con- 
Kress  towonls  eliminating  water  poUutlon. 
As  you  know,  this  Act  estabUahed  a  Federal 
Krant  program  lor  the  construction  of  waste 
Seatment  works  and  provided  for  »="  "" 
forcement  procedures  for  abatement  of  pol- 
lution. 

TH«  WATm  QOAUTT   ACT  OF   !••« 

Additional  leelaUUon  was  /"c**"  ^ 
1961.  but  the  second  most  slgnlflcant  actlcm 
taken  by  Congress  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1W(6.  „^^^  ,„- 

AS  you  know,  last  years  Act  provided  for 
oreauon  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol AdmlnistraUon,  thnnigh  »5>^  .,^ 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
wMWadmlnlster  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
Uon Control  Act.  The  transfer  of  this  new 
AdminlBtraUoo  In  May  of  1»M  from  the  De- 
partment of  Bealih.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare 
W  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  os  a  re- 
,ult  of  a  reorganization  act,  necessitates  my 
references  her«after  to  Uie  Secretary  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  .»,«^« 

Under  the  Water  Quality  Act,  authorisa- 
tions for  appropriations  foe  each  of  the  fla«a 
years  19M  and  19«7  were  !"««»»«*  'f?^ 
aiOO  to  »160  mlUlon.  of  which  the  flrst  •lOO 
mlUlon  to  be  appropriated  was  to  b«  "^ 
cated  to  the  States  xmder  the  focmuU  based 
on  population  and  income,  with  aU  amounts 
^p?o5rtated  in  excees  of  IIOO  million  to  t>e 
^located  on  ths  basis  of  population  alone. 
The  Act  provided  that  90%  project  grants 
could  be  made  from  the  l*^"*  »Uotment 
without  r^ard  to  the  dollar  celling  Ufhlta- 
r<M«  If  tSTsute  matched  the  fuU  Federa^ 
contribution  made  to  aU  piojecU  from  such 

annual  allotment.  

This  provision  to  enoours^e  8Ute  flnan- 
dal  participation  in  the  «««*™S°*L,^ 
sewage  treaunent  works  constructed  with 
Pi.  660  funds  IS  of  gnat  importance.  Since 
1950  I  have  been  in  the  lead  on  the  House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Wofks  urging  that  in- 
creased annual  authorisations  for  the  con- 
strucuon  grant  program  be  «>"P»«*^^'^J;^ 
InducemenU  to  bring  tiie  Slates  Into  i^ 
Pi  660  construction  program  I  offereu 
motions  to  acoompUsh  this  on  the  Houae 
Floor  on  two  separate  occasions.  Twice  my 
mSaiures  were  defeated,  but  at  l^  the 
S^tc.  were  brought  into  the  Pi-  WO  con- 
s^^on  grant  program  in  l*^'.  « /V" 
the  addlUonaj  »fiO  mlUloo  annual  authori- 
sations were  concerned. 

Last  years  Act  doubled  the  dollar  oeUlng 
limitation  on  grants  for  «>"'=7'=*;^°  „^' 
waste  treatment  works  for  an  Individual 
project  from  »600.000  to  $1 J  mlUlon  and  for 
alolnt  project  from  •3.4  mimon  to  M-B 
mllUon.  As  I  have  indicated,  project  grants 
could  be  made  for  a  fuU  30  percent  ot^ 
cort  of  projects.  wlUwut  regard  to  the  doUar 
ceUlng  Umiutions.  IX  the  State  matched  the 
fuU  Federal  contribution  made  to  aU  proj- 
ects in  the  State  from  tiie  annual  ^pro- 
priauons  over  tlOO  mlUlon-  ™«  r***  ^ 
forerunner  of  the  Pfopo^«°^„*£,^°iS! 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  I860.  The 
1966  Act  further  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
increaae  Uie  basic  grant  by  »n  additional 
ten  percent  of  ths  amount  of  the  «I«Q * •  jf 
the  project  conformed  to  the  oomprehenslve 
plan  for  a  metropoUtan  area. 

The  mart  contjovermlal  aspect  of  last 
year's  Act  pertained  to  enforcement  provU 
ioos.  After  extended  debate,  a  change  m 
enforcement  provisions  was  Anally  »nlved 
at  which  waa  acceptable  to  most  and  which 
was  the  best  oompromise  obtainable. 
ThankfuUy.  the  House  position  on  enforce- 
ment provisions  was  geoeraUy  upheld  in 
conference  committee. 

As  you  know,  the  19*6  Act  provided  that 
if  the  Oovemor  of  a  StaU  or  a  Stat*  water 
pollution  control  agency  filed  by  October  3. 
19M  a  letter  at  Intent  that  such  State,  after 
public  beartn^  would  before  June  30,  iw". 


adopt  water  quaUty  criteria  applicable  to  In- 
teivtate  waters  or  porUona  thereof  within 
such  State,  together  with  a  plan  to  imple- 
ment and  enforce  such  criteria,  and  If  the 
Secretary  determined  that  such  criteria  and 
plan  were  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
t!ie  Act,  then  such  criteria  and  plan  would 
thereafter  be  the  water  quality  standards 
applicable  to  those  Interstate  waters  and 
portions  thereof  In  that  SUte.  All  States 
nied  such  letters  of  Intent,  and  Florida  was 
nmong  the  first  to  do  so.  To  me  this  Is  an 
lndlcati(»i  that  the  States  wUl  effectively 
meet  their  water  poUutton  oontrol  problems. 

cuEAN  wams  anrTOBATtoM  ACT  or  less 

The  latest  action  taken  by  Congress  to  im- 
prove and  make  more  effectU^  the  Federal 
program  waa  the  enactment  this  month  of 
the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1906. 
which  now  awaits  the  President's  algnature. 

Inasmuch  aa  you  might  not  yet  be  fully 
aware  of  the  many  provisions  of  this  year's 
Act.  I  would  Uke  to  briefly  discuss  lU  most 
importxuDt  provisions  with  you. 

This  year's  Act  authorizes  the  Secreury 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  pay  up 
to  EK}  percent  of  the  administrative  expenses 
of  a  basin  planning  agency  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  three  yean.  If  such  agency 
provides  for  adequate  representation  of  ap- 
propriate State.  Interstate,  state,  local,  or. 
when  appropriate.  International  Interests  In 
the  basin  or  portion  thereof  Involved,  and 
If  It  Is  capable  of  developing  an  effective. 
comprehenslw  water  quality  control  and 
abatement  plan  for  the  basin.  The  grant  la 
to  be  made  only  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State  or  a  majority  of  Gover- 
nora  when  more  than  one  State  la  Involved. 
The  term  "basin"  Is  defined  with  sufflclent 
latitude  to  encompass  most,  If  not  sU.  areas 
with  clean  watersp  roblems   In   Florida. 

■XaKASCH    AMD    DXVKLOPMXKT    BBOAOCNTO 

The  1966  Act  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  U>  States,  municipalities,  inter- 
munlclpal or  Interstate  agencies,  private  In- 
stitutions, and  lndlvlduala,for  the  purpose  of 
afisistlng  In  developlixg  projects  to  demon- 
strate new  or  Improved  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  discharge  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  wastes 
from  aewers  carrying  storm  woter  oc  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes:  to 
make  grsjits  to  those  entitles  to  assist  In 
developing  projects  to  demonstrate  advanced 
waste  treatment  and  water  purification 
methods  or  new  or  Improved  methods  of 
Joint  treatment  systems  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  wastes;  and  to  make  grants  for 
the  purposs  of  reports,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions in  connection  therewith. 

The  Act  further  authorlxes  the  SecreUry 
to  make  grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  for  prevention  of  poUutlon 
of  wster  by  Industry.  Including  the  treating 
of  Industrial  wastes.  The  Act  authorlxes  a 
total  of  600  mllUon  annually  for  theee  three 
types  of  research  and  development  projects 
for  each  fiscal  year   1067  through   1969. 

Of  Importance  to  the  Sunshine  State,  the 
Act  authorises  the  Secretary.  In  cooperation 
with  appropriate  government.  pubUc,  and 
private  entities,  to  malw  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  effects  of  pollution.  Including 
sedimentation.  In  the  estuaries  and  estuarlne 
Eones  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  study 
should  result  in  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress for  effective  means  to  oontiol  and  abate 
water  poUutlon  In  our  estuaries  and  estua- 
rlne Bones. 

BKWAGS  imBATltBirT    WORKS   OONBTXUCTIOH 

HONBT  nccasasss 
Authorisations  for  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  have 
been  substantially  Increased.  The  Secretary 
is  required  to  submit  s  report  to  Congress  by 
January  10,  1966.  on  the  reasonable  asU- 
mated  cost  of  needed  waste  treatment  facul- 
ties, which  wlU  reveal  to  what  extent  these 
new  monetary  authorisations  may  need  to  be 
adjusted.    In  addition  to  the  $160  mUUoo 


previously  authorised  for  fiscal  year  1907.  the 
Act  authortiBes  appropriation  of  the  addl- 
tional  sums  of  6450  million  for  fiscal  year 
1068.  6700  million  for  fiscal  year  1909.  61.0 
buiion  for  fiscal  year  1960.  and  61.2&  bUUoo 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  constitutes  addi- 
tional authorisations  of  63.4  bUUon  over  the 
next  four  fiscal  years.  DoUar  celling  limita- 
tions on  project  grants  have  been  stricken 
from  the  existing  law;  however,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  projecu  la  stiU  not 
to  exceed  30  percent,  unless  the  State  agrees 
to  pay  not  less  than  30  percent  of  the  costs 
of  aU  projects  for  which  Federal  granu  are 
to  be  made  from  an  annual  aUocation  for 
the  construction  of  projecU  In  that  State.  In 
which  event  the  Federal  share  can  be  In- 
creased to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  Furthermore,  if  a  State  agrees  to 
pay  not  lees  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  all  projects  for  which  Federal  grants 
are  made  in  the  State  from  an  annual  aUo- 
cation lor  project  construction  therein  and 
If  enforceable  water  quaUty  standards  have 
been  estabUahed  for  the  waters  into  which 
the  project  discharges  In  accordance  with  the 
water  quality  enforcement  provisions  of  PX. 
660.  aa  amended,  In  the  case  of  Interstste 
waters,  and  under  State  law  In  the  case  of 
intrastate  wateas.  the  Federal  maximum 
share  can  be  Increased  to  fiO  percent  of  the 
total  project  cost.  The  adequacy  of  en- 
forceable water  quality  atandarda  estabUahed 
by  the  State  for  intrastate  waters  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Act  makes  provision  for  reimburse- 
ments in  varying  degrees  to  State  and  local 
entitles,  under  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
Act.  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  un- 
dertaken in  advance  of  the  avallablUty  of 
Federal  fimda.  This  section,  however,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Is  not  to  be  oonstraed  to 
constitute  a  commitment  or  obligation  of 
the  United  State*  to  provide  funds  or  to 
make  or  to  pay  any  grant  for  such  project: 
and  by  the  enactment  of  this  new  provision, 
the  Congress  has  no  intent  to  create  a  pre> 
ferred  class  of  projecU  that  would  be  entities 
to  reimbursement  at  the  higher  percentages 
provided  for  In  this  year's  Act,  The  section 
was  written  into  the  Act  on  my  motion  and 
Is  consistent  with  the  separate  bUl  on  re- 
imbursement which  I  had  Introduced. 

SNrotCCMENT    OW    WATm    QUALXTT    STAIfDAUW 
rUilUXB   STSKNUTKBHSD 

Enforcement  provisions  have  been  slightly 
changed  also.  It  shall  now  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  chsirman  of  a  conference  to 
give  every  person  contributing  to  the  alleged 
poUutlon  or  affected  by  it  an  oi>portimlty  to 
make  a  full  statement  of  his  vlewa  to  the 
conference  which  may  be  required  to  be  filed 
in  writing  rather  than  given  orally  in  every 
instance. 

The  amended  enforcement  provisions  fur- 
ther provide  that  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees  In  any  conference,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  request  any  per- 
son whose  alleged  activities  result  in  dis- 
charges causing  or  contributing  to  water 
pollution  to  file  with  him  a  report  based  on 
existing  data,  furnishing  such  Information 
as  may  reasonably  be  requested  as  to  the 
character,  kind,  and  qtuantlty  of  such  dis- 
charges by  the  person  fUing  this  report:  bow- 
ever,  no  one  Is  to  be  required  In  such  report 
to  divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret  |gooesse^ 
and  all  information  reported  la  to  be  ooo- 
aldered  confidential  for  most  purposes.  If 
a  person  required  to  file  a  repent  falls  to  do 
so  within  the  time  fixed  by  regulation,  he 
may  be  subject  to  forfeitura  of  up  to  6100 
per  day.  The  House  conferees  clearly  speUed 
out  In  their  statement  on  the  confnenoe 
substitute  bUl  that  It  U  their  Intenttoo  that 
nothing  m  this  new  additional  enforoeooent 
provision  shall  be  construed  to  requite  any 
person  to  submit  a  report  to  the  oonf«enoe 
IX  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so;  if,  however,  be 
agrees  to  file  such  a  report  and  tbersartsr 


fftUi  to  do  so.  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  pen- 
alties  provided   for   In   the   new   provision. 

This  year's  Act  amendments  on  enforce- 
ment procedures  also  declare  that  It  ahaU  be 
the  reaponalbttlty  of  the  hearing  board  to 
give  each  person  contributing  to  the  aUeged 
poUutlon  or  affected  by  It  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  full  statement  of  hie  views  to  the 
hearing  board  and  that  In  connection  with 
any  hearing  the  Secretary  la  authorised  to 
require  any  person  alleged  to  be  contribut- 
ing to  water  pollution  to  file  a  report  con- 
cerning the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of 
such  discharges  and  the  measiu'es  taken  by 
the  poUutor  to  abate  the  poUutioo.  Pen- 
alty for  falling  to  comply  is  6100  per  day. 

on.    POLLtTTXON    CONTSOl. 

Of  interest  to  our  coastal  State,  this  year's 
Act  amends  the  Oil  Pollution  Control  Act  ot 
1924  by  transferring  the  administration  of 
that  Act  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  nuking 
It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  cause  or  per- 
mit the  willful  or  grossly  negligent  dis- 
charge from  any  boat  or  vessel  of  oU  by  any 
method,  means,  or  manner  Into  or  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  StAtes  and 
adjoining  shorelines  of  the  United  States,  by 
increasing  fines  and  penalties,  and  by  eetab- 
llahlng  certain  arrest  procedures  for  Ml 
pi^utora. 

INDOBTSIAI.   INCENTXVXS  STtTOT 

This  year's  Act  also  authorises  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  meth- 
ods to  provide  Incentives  for  the  construc- 
tloo  of  faclUties  and  works  by  Industry  to 
reduce  or  abate  water  poUution.  Including 
possible  use  of  tAS  Incentives.  Tills  wUl  be 
a  very  Important  study. 

I  think  from  my  brief  discussion  of  this 
year's  Act  that  everyone  can  see  the  magni- 
tude of  it. 
OTHsa  PCDssAi.  ACTS  psovmiNo  WATXS  roixtr- 

TION  CONTSOL  ABSIBTAKCS 

In  addition  to  P.L.  660.  as  amended,  there 
are  also  other  Federal  financial  assistance 
programs  In  this  area.  Federal  grants  for 
the  construction  of  water  pollut4on  control, 
water  supply,  and  related  raclUtlas  can  be 
obtained  under  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act.  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act,  the  ConsoUdated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act,  and.  although  not  ap- 
pUcable  to  Florida,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  Loans  sre  also 
available  under  the  pubUo  faculties  loan 
intigraro. 

BCBMFT10N   FROM   IMVSSTMSMT  TAX  CBXDIT 
BtrSPCKSIOlf 

The  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  need 
for  Industry  to  control  its  poUution  waa  re- 
fiected  this  year  in  the  suspension  of  the 
7  percent  Investment  credit  under  the  Fed- 
eral tax  code.  The  legtsUUon.  as  enacted. 
specLQcally  exempts  from  this  stiapenslon 
those  capital  expenditures  for  faculties.  In- 
stallations, machinery,  and  equipment 
which  contribute  to  the  elimination,  con- 
trol, or  prevention  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. 

SSCCNT  rCDESAL  LSCISLATION  OK  AOSOKTATS 
WATm  SOPPUXS 

TTie  Increasing  awareness  of  the  **wat«r 
famine"  has  recently  been  reflected  In  the 
enactment  of  the  Northeast  Water  Supply 
Act.  the  enactment  of  the  Water  Reaouroes 
Planning  Act,  the  creation  of  a  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  the  mamtenance  of  fuU 
appropriations  for  the  smaU  watershed  de- 
velopment program,  the  provlaion  for  Fed- 
eral granu  and  loans  for  baste  water  sup- 
ply faculties,  and  in  several  other  Important 
actions, 

TRS  SXTKHT  09  THS  FSUKAL  VSUSI 

Z  have  directed  my  rcnurka  up  to  this 
point  to  tbe  Federal  effort  to  control  or 
abftte  water  poUutioa  azud  to  maintain  luf- 
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•i.4.nt  w»t«r  KippllM.  bat  I  «in  not  t^tog 

but    in  my  opinion,   we  «re   P"'*''!^.'^ 
cJie  tt.  Si  niilmam  «t«t  of  the  ftsl«»l 

'"^,^,  an.  aCT««l  phllo»pW«.  on  the  Fed- 

n^6oT.mm.nt  does  ha"  a  ""P""^" 

lS,i   ^.  «Lie«  only  U  «U  '•«•'■  °'  P"" 
SJi^,',,^;^  tbei   proper   re.pon.lbm- 


*^  my  opinion,  the  '"""i  ~"^^"U" 
..™i»  mletJna  lt«  ren>on»lblUae«  in  tne 
SS2SucX^«w»g.  tre.tn.«,t  -orta^ 
«UuUon  .baument  enforcement  3°"  »^' 
£«i  m  the  W.wr  QulUt,  Act  "'<'_"'„"1' 
S^  witm  Be.tor.Uon  Act  Mi'eril  dUtlnct 
SSS.".SS.  I  «n  .ure.  are  °bvlo^«.  you 
S^are  trend,  toward  greater  State  p»r- 
^i^-.^ard  full  '^°°P'^"°"  *"°^ 
^iTveU  of  goremment;  toward  O^"*" 81*" 
ir««t  .InKirKurce  of  polluuon-lndurtry- 

S1rl^'^l.^^To'n^rr.^;or. 
"'S.T:^tTn^r^v?-^.--- 

nM  a  .Ign  tUat  tbe  CongreM  1.  P"™"!^  **' 

wut»  lor  the  enure  program  Rather  tne 
SSS.^L-Hn  my  opinion.  In  tbe  oppo.lt. 
!S^»u<n  Aa  one  of  the  drafters  and  prln- 
?5r."pp<^r.  of  worl^ble  f-"""  «^ 
Jalution  «ntrol  leglalatlon.  I  .»y  w  T«" 
Sat  the  non-P«J.ral  '■>«•"»""""  "?' 
Zmwt  their  ngbUul  re.pon.lbUiae.  and 
tuUy  Implement  elfecUve  program.. 

,HB    KMMBWB    TUJMD.    I»»OK    W    TM    TVTVm* 

Kr  puipoae  here  today  U  not  only  to  Wl 
«>a  what  thi  ?*der«l  Oo.emment  ha.  done 
S,t  SS  »  l«.»e  with  yon  ««n.  tt""*"" 
S  Vblt  the  future  role  of  U>.  »»"  »' 
5^.  ahonld  b.  in  t»>«  P^^J™"-  "  "'"■ 
Ida  1.  to  meet  it.  re.pon.lblime«^  ^ 

^rS«rd  .uch  an  end,  I  offer  the  '""''-'^ 
p,^^  for  your  con«d.r«Uon  In  the  courae 
of  thl.  week-,  conference: 

a  oenon  with  Cabinet  rank  and  with  fuu 
«^^btUt,    tor    air    and    water    P«»"H°° 

^!Lr'xt-r^'^^.^"te"i«''^- 

^^S^m'tLI'bii^u^Uc  J-hgle.  ofno- 
STboard.  to  their  propM  1««1  "»  reaponalble 

^1"  ^^^  «'.<. .-  ^««^  '« '«S"- 

llK.  f«iny  induatrlal  lacUltl...  toalalla- 
S^.^hliery.  or  equipment,  which  con 
tribute  to  poUutlon  treaunent  and  provide 
Sr  1^  ellSnatlon,  control,  or  P5"«°"°° 
of  au  and  water  poUutlon.  P^'lded  thaje 
2u«  ™et  "^^  wandard.  «t»«"'^«» 
Sr<»»  approprtate  rederml  and  State  agen- 

•^.■j  propoK  «*«  "f^^^az^Zt^ 

State  to  meet  lu  Hi|Xin.lW't1w  under  reo- 
f;i  law  and  to  »».  m«ttl-m  ■2:^^5.2 
U«  Federal  grant  program  to  abate  water 
iSd  ate  polluaoo  and  al»  to  permit  the 
state  to  take  .u<Ji  other  acUon  ••  may  be 
^^iwl^ck  air  UM  water  poUutlon.  in- 
^^SS  t^  ""^^  »*  addlU<mal  Stat. 
?«hXl  p«r«>nnel.  provided  .uch  t«to^ 
i~e  to  remain  m  the  State',  employment 
fSr  at  leart  a  mlnUDtan  ipeelflea  period  ol 


4.  ;    propoje    the    '*<n'*r^^,.?'„!|*~ 
Zn<)l»il  oKmnftio  o«ncie»  mvM  proride  /or 

^  °,i,r^  and"o«.in»  derelopmenf.  0/ 

J^^^AVWlc  ro  treat  "^''"•f,>S'''T^ 
,ucH  tndustrtat  facititiN  and  rtsidmca 

TherTare.  of  courae.  oUier  propoeal.  wUch 
couS^^e.  but  I  conrider  the  one.  whl«. 
Thave  )u.t  enumerated  to  be  the  tno«  ^ 
i^t.  alOiough  their  relative  ^port^c. 
ErV^ %.~»««rllv  in  the  order  In  which  I 
nre^t^^^  VnVunately.  I  cannot  be 
S^n^fS  the  duratton  of  your  conference^ 
^,  your  coniUderaUon  of  th«»e  "L"*^" 
DwiaH  should  be  a  worthwhile  effort.  Al- 
?SS^be  re.ll«.Uon  of  my  pro^^  «» 
reoulre  a  subatantlal  expenditure  hy  tne 
^»  1 1^  confident  that  the  "•"'"""^^ 
wiufd  accrue  to  Uie  State.  If  the«  pr"po«l. 
im^^out.  would  more  than  off«t  «. 
expenditure..  Furthermore^  1  '»'»»  f  ~ 
iirSgram.  ahould  have  a  higher  Prt°"'I '5;° 
SlJ^Xthe  Item.  w.  now  And  In  tbe  Florida 

budcet. 

m  cowcLumoM 

torn.^'.^r^-xr*£a3 
-rwa'r:t;rpuS.r/fe'nipu^^ 

^StloS.     lndv»trt«.,     and     concerned 

"'VTirtli  be  group,  like  the  Florid.  PoUuUon 

wTb  /C^.Uon  and  cltl«n.  Uke  your- 
«"«  on  Whom  will  reet  the  "lUmate  .ucc«. 
of  thl.  effort.  Uke  any  govemmenU  pro- 
tnm  the  lealliatlon  of  the  goal,  envlaged 
STSi  ..^ctment  of  «atute.  "O  "^""JS" 
to  rectify  oor  crltlaa  water  Pro>>'™«V'!'- 
Sttely  rMt.  with  the  people  In  a  free  KJdety. 


January  12,  19G7 
r«ik7  SUI«»«»t.  AiwrittB  Uriel  PmbBc 


Hm.  Joka  E.  F*f  artr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 


or  TBU. 

DJ  THE  BOnSK  OF  iUffEESENTATIVBS 

Xvetdat,  January  10,  1SI7 
Mr  TKAOOE  ol  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  coUeaguea  In  paj- 
Ing  tribute  to  the  late  Johm  E.  Po<umrT 
who  so  ably  represented  his  native  State 
oJ  Rhode  laland  In  the  VS.  Congress  for 
the  past  16  years. 

Those  of  us  who  serred  with  Johk  were 
weU  aware  of  his  determination  ««  make 
this  country  the  world  leader  In  all  facets 
oJ  health.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the 
great  advances  this  country  has  made  Ui 
the  research  on  the  causes  of  many  of 
our  killer  diseases  can  be  attrttwted  to 
the  determination  of  Johw  Focastt  m 
seeing  that  sufflcient  moneys  were  made 
available  to  oor  doctors  and  scientists. 
JOH»  FoGA«TY  was  Bverj  Inch  a  genUe- 
man,  and  a  most  unassuming  man;  to 
spite  of  the  many  tamdreds  of  awards 
which  were  conferred  upon  him  by  gxate- 
ful  private  health  organteatlons.  HU 
presence  in  IhU  body  will  be  missed  and 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  many  excellent  i*- 
•eaucb  programs  which  he  nurtured  will 
be  carried  on  by  future  Congresses. 


EyraNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONAW)  FARBSTEIN 

or  Krw  roax 
IN  TKS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVBS 

ruesdav.  Januarii  10, 19S7 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  in^  m  the  R.co.n  the  I»"7^,f^^«*: 
ment  of  the  American  Y^l^^^'J^, 
fairs  Committee,  adopted  at  the  Trt 
State  Regional  Conference  on  Decem- 
ber 18  1»«8.  This  organization  Is  one 
^•concerns  Itself  with  ^t»l^« 
uielrlendshlp  and  good  wUl  between  the 
United  SUtea  and  Israel. 

POUCT    ST.TWaNT 

,  AdoDted  at  the  Trl-at»t«  Begional  Conf  er- 
"l^t  ?hclSn.rlcan  !«"' P^-J^  *?*"' 

Committee.    Booaevelt   Hotel,    New    York. 

December  18.  19M) 

V».  welcome  oonOnulng  ««'»'°~  °'  "^ 
Onlted  8Ut«  Oovemmenf.  '"^"^^^ 
.tremtthen  InaeV.  defend.,  to  P"^' 
;S^.tverelgnty  and  to  oppoae  aggreealon 

'"s'St  wTn^'wlth  deep  concern  the  con- 
tinuing Arab  pieparauon.  for  war  »^'^'- 
iSael.  the  mteniUflcaUon  of  gverrlUa  terror^ 
SrAlrect«l  .«aln.t  her  paopU  '^  J^' 
c^y  and  dangerou.  eKalaaon  of  the  arms 

"rhu.  we  deplore  the  UK  reaolutlon  of  Bo- 
vemlS' "wiS?h  censured  to»el  whUe  Ignor- 
^tSi^ovocatl.e  Arab  >c"'^'«',»»»>^ 
^     we  fear  that  thU  reaoluUon.  which  wm 

Ippori^  by  our  Oo""^*","^ .t?"^- 

.gidArab  aggreMor.  to  prepare  for  new  mur. 

derou.  ueault..  ..  «  .  n 

TO  meet  the  growing  danger  we  call  f°r  a 

.troneer  and  more  <«y°«°^'= J",.?°"fl,i" 
the  Near  Ea.t  In  order  to  reverM  toe  present 
drUt  toward,  war  and  to  tranafonn  «>■•  D« 
Smlatlce    agr«!menu    Into    an    Arab-tanel 

■"Twe  recommend  that  our  OovBnment 
now  seek  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  about  a  relaiaUon  of  tenrion.  In  the 
irea^-pecmcally  by  an  agreement  to  reduce 
tn.  flow  of  anna  and  to  create  a  climate 
whlch^  foeter  direct  negoUatlon.  between 
S.  Arab  rtat«i  and  Ureal.  Pending  «ch  an 
S^ment,  we  urge  our  Oo,«™^.nt  xo 
eniure  maintenance  of  tbe  arm.  balance  Ui 
.herw1on_^  a  CDngre«iton.l  Inquiry  to 
rtud/  and  r«ommend  leglJlaUve  and  admln- 
lstr*ve  meaaure.  to  curb  the  effort,  of  t>« 
Arab   rtatea   to   boycott   American    bualneM 

'"sT^  reafflrm  the  convlcuon  that  the 
onlT  loKlcal  KJluOon  of  the  Arab  refugee 
;S.em  rre«ttlement  In  Arab  land..  We 
iiibmlt  that  the  United  Nation.  .houW  cen- 
«ire  continuing  efforU  by  Arab  laamU> 
mobllUe  the  r^rogee.  Into  an  army  to  wag^ 
war  agalnrt  iKael.  It  U  Intolerable  that 
umWAfund..  contributed  '°r  "'"««""''' 
and  rehabllltaUon.  afou".^  m""?Lv 
irobridlze  the  PalMtlne  IJ'>"'5?"  ,*f™J; 
which   hi   org.nl»«S   for   the   dertructlon  of 

4  We  nipport  oootlnued  economic  aid  for 
Israel  and  the  Arab  ««tea,  rtreealng  aMl»t- 
anr.  which  wm  develop  ■•rtculturj.  «Mr 
reeourcee  and  the  employment  and  aetue- 
ment  of  rrfugeee. 

5  We  believe  that  all  outatandlng  1MU« 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  rtatea  can  be 
„\^,  „««v«l  by  direct  "^""^  "^ 
we  urge  oar  Oovemment,  to  concert  wltn 
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other  great  poweta.  to  lummon  the  Arab 
•utea  to  the  peace  table  with  I«a«l.  There 
u  no  effective  alternative. 


The  UaileJ  Sbtea  SkeoM  Get  Out  of 
VietHB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  Haw  TOaK 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  RKPBESKNTATIVEq, 

Thursday.  January  /2. 19S7 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam  escalating,  and  with 
the  President's  announcement  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  we  now 
have  nearly  500.000  troops  there — see 
CoNGKcmoNAL  RicosB  of  January  10. 
1967  at  page  H  a»— more  questions  are 
being  raised,  as  I  hav«  previously  raised 
them,  about  whether  the  VS.  presence 
In  Vietnam  serves  a  useful  purpose. 

A  recent  statement  In  the  December  23. 
1966  Issue  of  -Commonweal:  A  Weekly 
Review  of  PubUc  Affairs.  Literature  and 
the  Arts,"  published  in  my  district  by 
that  weU-;^espect«d  Uy-edlted  Catholic 
Journal  of  Opinion,  deserves  analysU. 
and  I  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

OrmNO  Otrr 


The  United  SUtea  ahould  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam :  It  rtiould  Mek  whatever  ufety  It  can 
for  our  alUe.;  It  ahould  arrange  whatever  In- 
ternational faoe-Mivlng  1.  poMlble;  and.  even 
at  the  coat  of  a  Communlrt  victory,  the 
United  state.  Uiould  withdraw.  The  war  Ui 
Vietnam  1.  an  unjuat  one  We  mean  that 
in  lu  moat  profound  .en.e:  what  1.  being 
done  there,  deaplte  the  almoet  certain  good 
Intentions  of  thoM  doing  It.  l.  a  crime  and 
a  .In.  At  a  moment  when  claim,  of  military 
victory  are  drowning  out  quiet  admlialon. 
that  the  war  cannot  be  Mttled  for  year.,  thl. 
conclusion  must  be  afllrmed  and  reafllrmed. 

We  have  not  reached  thl.  conclu.lon  be- 
cauM  we  are  pacUUt..  The  moral  problem  ol 
warfare  I.  bound  up  with  the  moral  problem 
of  the  ealatence  of  evil.  And  the  almoet  In- 
credible apparition,  of  evil  mankind  ha.  wlt- 
ncMed  within  the  la«  half-century,  In  thU 
nation  a.  well  a.  other.,  coni-lnce  u.  there 
are  momenta  when  force  must  be  met  with 
force. 

Nor  do  we  believe  there  U  nothing  at  .Uke 
in  Southeaet  A«a.  Vletnameee — on  both 
side.— are  fighting  for  their  live,  and  for 
their  right  to  live  unmoleated  In  their  home- 
land The  threat  preMnted  by  China.  iwlfUy 
adding  nuclear  weapon,  to  lu  chauvlnlat 
Ideology  and  cult  of  the  arlll.  I.  a  real  one. 
not  the  product  of  anU-Oommunl.t  Imaglna- 
Uom  To  meaaure  iheM  rtakn  agalnat  one 
another,  and  against  the  horror  of  the  war.  I. 
a  miMrable  and  difficult  task,  but  It  U  not 
"blaaphemy.  whUe  the  killing  goee  on."  a.  a 
few  have  malnulned.  It  Involve,  .urveylng 
a  boat  of  often  contradictory  poUUcal  and 
military  report.:  It  Involve,  numeroua  sub- 
jective Judgmenta;  but  It  remalua  the  only 
way  we  know  for  men  to  make  moral  deci- 
sion. In  an  amblguoua  wt>rld. 

Meaaured  not  by  declared  Intention,  but  by 
post  performance,  a  OwnmunlM  victory  In 
South  Vietnam  would  moat  likely  mean  a 
rlgorou.  dlcutorahlp.  bloody  llquldaUcai  of 
dluenterv.  and  a  ccruln  amount  of  social  and 
economic  reform.  By  the  wime  atandard..  a 
Saigon  victory  wUl  probably  mean  a  looMr 
form  of  authoritarian  government,  supprea- 
alon  of  radical  dlaaent  rather  than  Its  Uqulda- 


Uon  and  UtUe  alteraHon  In  tUa  *a«ui  qtK> 
On  the  level  of  wcrld  poUtlos,  a  OB.  with- 
drawal could  lead  China  to  tragloally  mla- 
oalculate  American  determlnatioo  to  acana 
"eyebaU  to  eyeball"  nuclear  ooafrontaUoo  rf 
the  future  But  to  be  bonaat.  one  moat  ad- 
mit that  any  nearly  total  auccea.  ct  Amenoan 
poUcy  in  Vietnam  la  aa  likely  to  l«d  to  a 
tragic  mlKalculaUon  on  our  side.  Already 
Kxne  dlamlM  all  too  cavalierly  China'.  wUl- 
Ingneas  to  Bght  beyond  lu  border..  Bow- 
ever  important  the  fate  of  the  VletnamMe 
people  and  the  balance  of  power  In  Aala.  It 
seem,  they  are  but  amblguoualy  Mrved  by 
American  policy. 

In  brief,  the  outcome  In  Southeart  Aala 
will  make  a  difference.  But  not  the  dadalve 
difference  needed  to  JuaUfy  a  war  which  may 
laat  longer  than  any  America  haa  ever  fought, 
employ  more  U.S.  troop,  than  In  Korea,  coat 
moreihan  all  the  aid  we  have  ever  given  to 
developing  nation.,  drop  more  bomb,  than 
were  used  agalnat  the  JapaneM  In  World  War 
II.  and  kill  and  malm  far  more  Vletnameee 
than  a  Communlat  regime  would  have  Uqul- 
dated— and  .till  not  promise  a  deflnlU  out- 
come The  dlsproporUon  between  enda  and 
mean.  ha.  grown  so  e.treme.  tbe  conrequent 
deformauon  ol  American  foreign  and  do- 
meeuc  policy  as  r.dlcal.  that  the  ChrlaUan 
cannot  con.lder  the  Vietnam  war  merely  a 
mlsuken  government  meaaure  to  tie  amended 
eventuallv  but  tolerated  meanwhile.  The 
evil  outweigh!  the  good  Thl.  U  an  unjuat 
war      The  United  SUtea  .hould  get  out. 

But  Is  there  not  a  "third  way. "  a  negotuted 
comproml«e  which  mean.  lea.  than  total 
.ucceos  nnd  le»i  than  toul  failure  for  both 
aide.?  Indeed  over  the  year,  numerou. 
"thted  way."  have  been  propoaed.  An  In- 
dependent South  Vietnam  Joined  to  the 
North  (and  to  the  US.)  In  a  great  Mekong 
Blver  development  project  waa  one  .uch  con- 
cepuon  Today  many  contemplate  a  neu- 
trallied  Vietnam  with  a  coalition  government^ 
In  Saigon  Including  the  NaUonal  UberaUon 
Front— another  'third  way  "  But  none  of 
theee  proposal,  haa  become  a  reality.  And 
none  appear,  likely  to  do  .o.  More  and  more 
doubu  surround  the  eapreMod  wlllmgneaa 
of  Waahlngton  to  negotiate  a  settlement; 
but  there  Is  even  leea  evidence  that  Hanoi 
haa  wanted  to  ulk.  at  least  alnce  1988  when 
near-victory  .Upped  out  of  Vletcong  finger- 
tips To  demand  a  negoUated  wnlement. 
.upporung  the  war  only  In  the  meanUme 
and  only  to  this  end.  makea  Minae  If  a  ne- 
goUated Mltlement  U  truly  In  alght.  Other- 
wue.  the  "meantime  "  .tretche.  out  Into  five 
eight  ten  year.  One',  moral  and  poUUcal 
Judgment  Is  rendered  hostage  to  tbe  fanati- 
cism of  Washington  and  Hanoi. 

Thl.  noes  not  mean  that  opponenU  of  tne 
war  ahould  cesM  to  point  out  and  encourage 
every  more  toward  wttlement.  They  ahould 
•Imply  make  clear  that  the  basic  InJuiUce  of 
thl.  war  con«UU  In  thing,  other  than 
whether  It  1.  the  lault  of  Hanoi  or  Waahlng- 
ton that  an  attempt  at  negotiation  may  break 
down  There  are  thing,  that  Waahlngton 
could  do.  even  within  the  narrow  range  of  It. 
present  policy,  to  bring  tbe  Vletnameee  war 
doaer  to  an  end : 

The  holiday  cea.e-Bre  ahould  be  prolonged 
u  long  a.  poaalble.  The  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  .hould  be  halted,  and  the  Ruaalana 
aaiured  there  will  t>e  no  threat  of  renewing 
It  If  they  apply  all  their  Influence  to  bringing 
Hanoi  to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  Saigon  military  regime  taU  muat  oea« 
to  wag  the  UB.— or  for  that  matter.  Viet- 
namese—dog  There  I.  currently  much  talk 
about  a  "new"  war  In  Vietnam,  one  In  which 
US  uoop.  are  winning  tbe  day  mllltarUy. 
If  only.  add.  a  weak,  email  voice.  Kclal  and 
political  reform,  can  now  get  under  wayl 
That  weak,  unall  voice  ha.  been  repeating 
the  Mme  menage  lor  year..  And  deeplW  the 
current  bur.t  of  enthualaam  for  retraining 
and  redeploymg  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
for  "pacUloatloa"  purpoaea,    that*   U   Uttle 
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hard  evidence  that  thl.  lateat  effort  will  be 
dlffarani  from  paat  one..  Saigon  muat  dedl- 
oau  Itself  to  a  genuine  land  reform  benefit- 
ing the  peaaanta.  pledge  the  malnunancc  of 
land  dlatrtbuUon  carried  out  by  the  Vletcong. 
aru]  develop  an  boneat  admln^traUon, 

At  the  leaat.  measures  such  M  these  will 
benefit  the  vletnameM  people:  at  the  moat. 
they  might  strengthen  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment to  the  point  where  the  Vletcong  would 
decide  It  had  tietter  negotiate  quickly  before 
aU  la  loet.  and  where  Saigon  ItMlf  would 
oonalder  a  coalition  government  a  ponlblllty. 
Saigon  need  never  Uke  .uch  .tepa.  of 
courae  a.  long  aa  It  know,  the  United  Sttte. 
will  .uy  no  matter  what.  Waahlngton 
ahould  privately  warn  the  Ky  administration 
that  It  had  better  produce  rerulta  soon  leat 
the  TJS.  reconsider  Ita  commitment,  Rumora 
of  such  a  warning  might  Indeed  delay  nego- 
tlaUotiS  while  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi  waited 
to  see  whether  Saigon  could  do  the  Job.  but 
at  preaent  It  looks  as  If  the  Vletcong  and 
Hanoi  are  doing  exacUy  this  anyway.  Fur- 
thermore, such  rumors  could  prepare  US. 
public  opinion  for  greeting  any  eventual 
withdrawal  aa  Justified,  not  becaUM  "our 
boya"  couldn't  win  but  becauM  the  Saigon 
goveriunent  didn't  do  lU  ahare. 

Finally,  the  United  SUtea  must  de-eacalate 
Its  MtOemenl  demand..  So  mu.t  Hanoi. 
But  de-eKjalatlon  on  the  American  aide 
would  mean  a  frank  and  open  wllUngne«  to 
negotute  with  the  NaUonal  UberaUon  Front. 
It  would  mean  accepunce  of  the  fact  that 
there  muat  be  a  recognised  role  for  orga- 
nlnd  left-wing  and  CommunUt  force.  In  the 
poUUcal  life  of  any  poet-settlement  South 
Vietnam. 

Theae  suggeaUon.  are  not  new  nor  are  they 
at  all  aureflj-e.  Should  they  fall,  they  do  not 
Ju.ufy  going  on  with  thu  Immoral  war. 
They  are  simply  the  very  leaat  that  can  ba 
done. 


Ttibate  to  Cktrlei  Bwchficid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  MEW  Toaa  - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA'nVXS 

Thursday,  January  12, 1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  January  9,  1967.  the  world  lost 
a  blazing  talent  with  the  death  of  Charles 
Burchfleld.  It  was  my  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  count  this  master  watercolortst 
among  my  constituents  In  the  39th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  SUte  and  to  assist  in 
the  dedication  last  month  In  the  opening 
of  the  Burchfleld  Center  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Charles  Burchfleld  was  a  reticent.  Be- 
spectacled man  who  lived  and  painted  In 
a  modest  little  studio  at  an  unspectacu- 
lar address  in  Oardenvllle,  NY.  He 
never  grew  a  beard,  or  abandoned  his 
family  to  expatriate  to  Europe,  he  took 
buses  when  he  had  no  car.  he  raised  Ave 
children  during  the  great  depression 
and  he  worked  9  years  In  a  waUpaper 
factory. 

Yet  this  man  has  left  us  an  ecstatic, 
flamboyant  wealth  of  painting.  He  was  a 
original,  an  artist  of  singular  vision,  a 
wandered,  an  explorer,  a  paltent  watcher 
when  he  undertook  his  mission  of  paint- 
ing  the  first  frond  of  a  wood  fern,  the 

black  terror  of  a  half-Iced  grotto  In 
March,  the  Irrtdescent  dragonfly's  arch 
through  the  summer's  languor  were  hla 
ardent  obsessions. 
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Hl5  vision  of  our  world,  be  it  the  streets 
of  the  dty,  the  bMren  unknown  of  the 
"north"  beyond  the  woods,  a  sacKlnc 
melancholy  bouse,  the  terrlfylnj  power  of 
the  searing  sun  at  high  noon  to  Septem- 
ber or  the  gentle  fantasy  of  the  wonder- 
ing child  with  his  check  on  the  fragile 
network  of  a  half -spun  spider  web  were 
where  the  real  world  lay  for  him. 

Charles  Burchfleld  has  given  his  Inner 
Tislons  back  to  us:  we  the  myopic  to- 
habitants  who  can  see  when  we  are 
shown,  and  can  remember  when  one  of 
us  dan  retain  his  child's  eye  and  endure 
the  tortures  of  a  visionary. 
He  said  last  year: 

U  I  couKJ  be  •amrM  at  a  fairly  good  phys- 
ical conmuon  and  a  sound  mind.  I  tlUnk 
I  would  Uks  at  least  another  Half  century  In 
order  to  carry  out  eome  or  the  Ideas  ferment- 
ing In  my  brain. 

The  world  has  been  the  benefldsuTT  of 
his  73  years  of  awakening  and  recreating. 
I  wish  he  could  have  had  that  additional 
80.  for  with  his  death  comes  the  profoujod 
realization  that  tliere  will  never  be  an- 
other Burchfleld  painting. 


nam  (M  Vetcnu  PnpuuJ 

EXTKN6ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aKPRESKNTATI  V  eS 

Thursday,  January  12, 19S7 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
distinguished  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Veteruis  of  Foreign  Wars.  Leslie  M.  Pry. 
baa  written  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  ciirrent  Lsaue  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  magazine  expressing  con- 
cern about  the  administration's  oppoal- 
•  tion  to  certain  veterans'  programs.  I 
believe  the  Members  are  especially  con- 
scious of  veterans'  proerams  at  this  time 
because  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  their  attention 
this  article  by  Commander  Pry  i 
PH*as   OCT  WwrmuMi  PmooaAMB? — Johubow 

3atb  "Tm" — CoMCJwas  3*tb  "No" 
<By  LMlle  IC  Fry,  VFW  conunaodsr  in  chleT) 
Winstoo  Cburcimi  onec  said  tlut  b*  had 
not  taJun  office  to  preeide  over  the  liquida- 
tion ol  the  BrltlAh  Empire.  ChurchUl  stated 
a  poeltion  DOrtnally  taken  by  a  leader  charged 
with  re^Kinaibtlty  for  the  success  of  a  mia- 


Thera  are  examples,  howe'er,  of  the  op- 
pmlte  view  and  tt  is  ponlble  to  point  to  an 
example  of  a  nationsi  leadership  and  an  ad- 
ministration that  baa  made  a  beginning  to- 
ward liquidation  of  a  major  federal  responsi- 
bility that  touches  the  live*  of  over  a  third 
of  our  cltlrenj:  namely,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mlniitration  and  Its  programs. 

The  recent  adjournment  of  the  fl&th  Con- 
gress did  more  than  put  a  itop  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
RepresenuUve*  for  the  year  19M.  The  ad- 
journment brought  a  temporary  halt  W  the 
Johnson  administration's  two-year  drive  to 
tear  down  the  structure  of  veterajis  programs 
and  set  the  stage  for  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  all  veterans  i>«neflt«  and  programs. 

This  Is  a  serious  charge  but  let  us  look  at 
the  general  ewders  the  Great  Society  has  laid 
down  concerning  veterans  programs.  Tak- 
ing the  remit*  ol  what  t&e  Jobnaon  Admin- 


Utrattoa  bu  doD«  over  the  past  two  years. 
or  attemptwt  to  do.  it  is  poaaible  now  to  go 
iMck  and  reeonstrort  a  1M6  White  Houae 
directive  that  could  have  read  as  foUowa: 

1.  Close  down  veteran*  bospttala  and  VA 
regtooal  oOeea. 

a.  li*unch  a  ma^]r  attack  on  Tet«r»ns  em- 
ployment preference  In  certain  federal 
Agencies. 

3.  If  you  have  to  give  the  Vietnam  veteran* 
a  Ol  Bill,  keep  it  strictly  "cut-rate." 

4.  Begin  dismemberment  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  by  placing  administration  of 
any  Ol  Bill  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare. 

5.  Oppoee  any  improvement  in  veterans, 
widows  and  orphans  pension*. 

6.  Cloae  the  national  cemeteries.  (Note: 
1060  amendment  to  thla  instruction— keep 
th«n  clooed  no  matter  how  many  men  die 
in  Vietnam.) 

This  Indictment  of  tlie  Johnson  Admin- 
istration has  been  drawn  on  the  baals  of  lis 
acuons  over  the  past  two  years.  There  are. 
unfortunately,  no  corapensaUng  actions  or 
declarations  that  would  soften  In  any  way 
the  harsh  outlines  of  this  reconstructed  di- 
rective to  liquidate  veterans  programs,  m 
fact,  since  passage  of  the  IWW  GI  Bill,  the 
Congress  and  the  veterans  world  have  been 
subjected  to  chronic  complalnU  from  the 
White  House  over  its  cost. 

There  have  been  saving  factors  but  they 
have  not  come  frwn  the  Administration. 
They  were  the  result  of  actions  by  Congress. 
Congresalonal  pressure  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon  to  proceed 
with  Its  VA  hospital  closing  program. 

The  Senate  refused  to  approve  the  Hays 
Bill,  which  at  the  request  of  the  President 
would  nave  eliminated  all  veterans  prefer- 
ence from  Unlt«J  SUbes  agencies  having  tn- 
temaUonal  responsibilities.  How  bad  was 
thla  blU  which  the  President  and  hi*  Secre- 
tary of  State  fought  to  have  passed?  A  noted 
Waahlngtoo  reporter  called  it  "a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  nation." 

The  GI  Education  Bill  recommended  by 
the  President  was  a  pitifully  cut-rate  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  ^»pllcatlon  of  ttenellts  to 
a  few  thoussbnd  of  today'i  OIs.  And  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  Administration's  atUtudc 
with  respect  to  veterans  was  clearly  seen  in 
its  recommendation  that  responsibility  for 
Mjmlnlstratlon  of  veterans'  education  be 
placed  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  This  effort  was  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  Intent  to  depress 
veterans'  progmms  below  the  level  of  the 
general  social  welfare  programs  of  the  Great 
Society  as  a  preliminary  to  ellminaUng  them. 
And  what  about  veterans,  widows  and  or- 
phans pensions?  Scone  56.000  widows  of 
Spanish- American  War  veterans,  whose  aver- 
age age  i«  64,  receive  the  princely  sum  of  $65 
a  month.  The  Johnson  Administration  Idlled 
a  Hovise-passed  pension  bill  that  would  have 
raised  this  pension  to  $10  per  month. 

Did  the  Administration  see  any  merit  In 
the  pension  program?  A  total  of  188  bill* 
were  introduced  in  the  House  to  provide  in- 
creases In  veterans  pensions.  Most  of  theae 
dealt  With  needed  technical  improvemenu  in 
the  program  and  Lncreasea  In  payments  nec- 
•oary  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  eost 
of  UTlng. 

Was  there  any  merit  In  any  of  these  bills? 
Not  to  the  Johnson  Administration.  The 
AdminlstratioD's  spokesman  went  before  the 
Bouse  Veterans  Affair*  Committee,  reviewed 
all  188  bUls,  and  opposed  every  last  ooe  of 
them.  When  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  saw  fit  to  improve  a  minimum 
Improvement  in  the  pension  program,  the  bill 
was  paseed  tn  the  Bouse  over  the  opporttlon 
of  President  Johnson. 

But  this  mlnlmimi  bill  was  never  taken  to 
a  vote  In  the  Senate,  principally  because  Sen- 
ator Rusaell  B.  Long  ot  LouUlana.  rather 
than  presitng  for  action  as  Chairman  of  the 


Senate  Finance  Committee,  wore  his  •Btajor- 
ity  Wlilp  cap"  In  the  llnal  days  of  the  89th 
Congress  and  the  lack  of  a  veterans  leader 
In  the  Senate  prevented  the  bill  from  coming 
to  a  vote.  ^     . 

Although  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  had 
sought  for  years  to  effect  the  closing  ol  our 
national  cemeteries.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  tiie  first  to  maks  this  a  Presidential 
policy.  This  IMl  policy  decuion  was  reaf- 
flrmed  by  President  Johnson.  Several 
months  ago  he  had  a  review  made  of  the 
policy  of  closing  our  national  cemeteries 
and,  despite  the  fact  that  men  killed  In 
action  tn  Vietnam  are  being  denied  burial 
m  our  national  cemeteries,  the  President  has 
not  seen  fit  to  malts  s  diange  In  policy.  In 
fact,  the  Administration  fought  attempts 
Initlsted  by  the  Vetersns  of  Foreign  Wars  in 
the  Second  Session  of  the  Bfltb  Congress  to 
spproprlflte  *250,000  to  reopen  Beverly  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  New  Jersey  and  Fort  Roee- 
crans  National  Cemetery  in  California. 

The  actions  of  the  Administration  speak 
for  themselves. 

m  the  Ught  of  the  Administration  s  dedi- 
cation to  the  suppression  of  vsterans  pro- 
grams and  benefits,  the  coming  session  of 
the  90th"  Congress  takes  on  significant  mean- 
ing. It  Is  necessary  to  uke  a  long  view. 
The  coming  batUe  of  veterans  versus  the 
Administration  will  encompass  a  two-year 
period  that  has  already  begun  and  wUl  ex- 
tend through  two  Congressional  sessions  and 
up  to  election  day  1B68. 

But  the  significant  claahe*  wUi  come  In  the 
first  session  of  the  »Oth  Congress.  As  the 
eiecUon  of  1968  draws  nearer,  the  Johnson 
AdminiBtraUon  msy  be  expected  to  become 
more  pUable — If  the  pressure  is  kept  on  It. 

Three  matters  loom  large  at  this  point. 
They  Involve  the  proposed  Sensle  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  the  reopening  of  the 
national  cemetery  program,  and  passage  of 
equtUble  compensation  and  pension  im- 
provements. These  are  way  stations  on  the 
road  that  veterans  must  take  to  blunt  the 
Administration  s  efforts  to  reduce  the  scope 
of  veterans*  programs  ss  the  first  step  in 
their  gradusl  eUmlnatlon.  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  In  this  struggle  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  the  advantage  of  facing  an  Ad- 
minUtration  effort  In  which  nil  the  cards  are 
placed  on  the  table. 

The  Intent  to  eliminate  veterans'  programs 
will  never  be  acknowledged.  What  will  be 
sought  however.  wiU  be  development  of  a 
climate  which  will  eventuaUy  lead  to  general 
belief  that  the  veteran  can  be  better  taken 
care  of  through  partldpsUon  in  social  pro- 
grams designed  to  benefit  all  of  our  ciUsens- 
The  question  in  19«7  Is  what  can  be  done 
to  hall  this  process  of  erosion  of  veterans 
benefits  and  reverse  It?  First,  each  veteran 
must  decide  whether  this  whole  process  or 
any  part  of  it  U  of  any  moment  to  him  or  to 
his  buddies. 

There  U  much  that  can  be  done  if  these 
Inues  are  of  concern  to  you.  If  they  are,  or 
If  even  a  single  of  these  Issues  Is  important 
to  you,  the  eventual  rcverssl  of  this  sdmin- 
istraUon'ft  poUcy  becomes  simply  s  matter  of 
communication. 

Communicate  first  with  ths  President,  who 
seto  the  policy.  Communicate  secondly  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Admln- 
lstraUon. but  remember  he's  only  carrying 
out  orders  from  the  Budget  Bureau  planners 
and  the  Prealdent. 

But  your  most  effective  communication 
will  be  with  your  senators  and  reprseenu- 
Uves.  When  they  speak  In  sufficient  num- 
bers they  can  make  even  the  President  listen 
In  the  coming  months  I  will  outline  speci- 
fic issues  as  tbey  come  up  for  decision  In  the 
Congress. 

The  immediate  task  however  is  to  Brc  s 
broadstde  tbat  win  put  tbe  Administration 
on  notice  that  a  nrenal  of  iU  poUcles  U  in 
order. 
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Wb»  OwBi  tiw  Dccv  BIm  Sea? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASKUvrosr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSENTATtVES 

Thursday.  January  12.  1967 

Mr.  PEIiY.  Mr.  Spealcer,  In  view  of 
America's  vast  and  Immensely  valuable 
stake  In  the  resources  of  the  ocean,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  establish  an  ex- 
tended fishing  zone  beyond  the  present 
12-mile  boundary.  The  seaward  bound- 
ary lines  under  my  bill  would  follow  the 
200  met#r  depth  contour,  except  that  in 
no  case  would  such  boundary  be  less  than 
12  miles  from  the  coastal  shore.  In  other 
wor^s,  tbe  new  fishing  zone  would  Include 
control  of  the  fishery  above  the  Contin- 
ental Shelf — resources  of  which  shelf 
under  International  convention  belong  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

Edward  W.  Allen,  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Committee 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  in  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  January  B,  1967.  Seattle 
Post -Intelligencer,  reviews  history  and 
suggests  the  Importance  of  offshore  re- 
search and  protection  of  coastjd  fisheries 
from  foreign  raiders. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  the 

text  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Allen  which 

points  up  the  need  for  passage  of  my  bill : 

Who  Owks  ths   Utxr   Bloi   Sea? 

(By  Edward  W.  AUen) 

Seattle  can  tnitiifuUy  boast  that  there  is  no 
more  suitable  area  in  the  world  than  Puget 
Sound  tor  an  oceanographlc  research  center. 

Here  are  protected  fresh  and  salt  wsters, 
and  t>eyond  is  a  continental  ahelf  which  In 
turn  slides  off  into  the  biggest  sod  deepest  of 
al!  tbe  seas  and  stretches  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic  and  a  third  of  the  way  around 
the  world. 

Here  a  great  university  has  already  pio- 
neered the  way  with  its  Department  of 
Oceanography.  Its  Collage  or  Fisheries,  its 
many  engineering  branches  and  a  School  of 
Law  now  active  m  the  Intematianai  field. 

Still  one  may  pertinently  Inject  tbe  ques- 
tion: Is  the  research  worthwhile?  Who  will 
reap  tbe  prq^ts? 

Worthwhile?  Yes,  the  sUkea  are  big 
enough  to  Oght  for. 

Consider  three  categories:  the  continental 
shelves,  the  deep  sea  bottoms  and  the  srsters 
over  both. 

On  our  nation's  eontlaental  shelf  it  is  re- 
puted that  8,350  oil  wells  hare  already  been 
drilled,  ttiat  oil  companies  hare  expended  over 
six  billion  dollars  tn  the  field,  much  of  tt  into 
the  coffers  of  stste  or  federal  treasuries,  snd 
oil  companies  know  their  business  pretty 
well. 

Referring  only  to  one  item  of  deep  sea 
Ixtttoms.  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  one 
and  a  half  trUUon  tons  of  manganese  nod- 
ules await  the  miner,  with  mcH^  continually 
fortnlng.  Knowledgeable  firms  Uke  Wasting' 
house  and  General  Electric  are  spending  buge 
■urns  devising  means  to  exploit  the  depths. 

In  the  sea  Itself  there  are  166  million  tons 
of  solids^  In  each  cubic  mile  of  water.  Some 
Articles,  bromide,  for  Instance,  are  already 
being  economically  extracted,  and  the  cost 
or  making  sea  water  drinkable  is  steadily 
t>elng  decreased.  There  are  also  millions  of 
tons  of  edible  life  swimming  or  floating  in 
the  sea. 

Thus  the  continental  shelves,  the  deep 
sea  bottoms  and  the  waters  over  both  entice 
the  resesrchers  and  the  prospectors,  but  It 
must  also  be  noted  that  eacb  of  the  three 


general  areas  has  iU  Isgml  as  well  as  physical 
proi)lems. 

As  to  the  contlnenUl  shelves,  the  Truman 
Proclamation  of  IMS.  asserting  ownership 
of  our  shelf,  was  followed  by  the  broader 
Oenera  Tresty  of  1960.  This  met  with  prac- 
tically univereal  approval  so  that  it  is  now 
recognized  that  each  coastal  nation  owns 
Its  adjacent  continental  shelf. 

This  hss  given  a  sense  of  security  to  tlie 
oil  companies  tn  the  areas  where  tbsy  are 
drilling,  iiut  there  stUl  'are  two  unsolved 
legal  problems:  1.  Determination  of  the  rel- 
ative rights  of  narigaton,  fishermen  and  oil 
or  other  bottom  operators,  snd  3.  How  far 
does  the  continental  shelf  extend? 

The  treaty  prxnides  "to  a  depth  of  300 
meters  or.  beyond  that  limit,  to  where 
the  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters  ad- 
mits of  the  exploitation  of  the  nstural 
resources  of  the  said  sreas."    Where  Is  that? 

As  to  the  deep  sea.  it  begins  where  the 
continental  shelf  leaves  off.  wherever  thst 
may  be.  That  may  or  may  not  t>e  a  minor 
matter,  but  one  which  unquestionably  is 
major  is  what  and  how  rights  can  be  ob- 
tained or  maintained  as  to  deep  sea  bottoms. 

For  generations  lawyers  have  argued 
whether  the  oceans  belong  to  everybody  or  to 
nobody.  And  whst  about  under  the  sea? 
Some  sble  nUnlng  lawyers  contend  that  sea 
bottoms  should  be  subjected  to  location 
claims  analogous  to  miners'  practices  in  the 
Old  West.  It  has  been  suggested  that  cltl- 
Bens  of  s  nation  should  make  clalou  snd  cer- 
tify them  to  their  own  government  which 
should  defend  them.  ' 

So  here  are  enormous  potentials  with  no 
present  solution  as  to  how  advantage  can  be 
taJten  of  many  of  them.  Appropriate  law 
organizations  are  being  appealed  to  to  solve 
these  problenu  and  It  Is  hoped  will  produce 
answers. 

Next  come  the  fish.  And  here  lie  more  legal 
compUcAtions.  A  few  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  "freedom  of  tbe 
seas."  By  Papal  Bull,  modified  by  treaty. 
Spain  purported  to  own  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  Portugal  claimed 
the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans. 

When  Queen  Ellzat>eth  ruled  England  the 
British  privateers  (some  caUed  them  pirates) 
like  Sir  Francis  Drake,  laughed  at  Spain's 
excliulve  claims,  while  the  Dutch  sought  to 
breaji  into  the  Portuguese  monopoly  of  the 
East  Indies  spice  trade  and  at  the  same  time 
to  maintain  their  own  practical  monopoly 
of  the  herring  fishery  off  the  British  and 
Scottish  coasts.  So  tn  the  time  of  Klln- 
beth'B  successor,  up  roee  a  great  Dutch 
lawyer  and  proclaimed  freedom  of  ths  seas 
for  both  navigation  and  fishing. 

It  Ls  as  desirable  today  as  then  that  there 
should  be  the  greatest  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion, but  though  In  the  days  when  vessel 
propulsion  was  only  by  oars  or  sails  fishing 
was  naturaUy  limited  In  scope,  today's  re- 
markable mechanical  progress  enables  huge 
high-powered  fleets  of  one  nation  to  raid  and 
largely  destroy  the  cosstal  fisheries  of  sny 
other  nation  anywhere  in  the  wu-ld.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  knows  this  only  too  well. 

This  is  not  "freedom."  it  more  nearly  re- 
sembles "piracy."  One  wonders  whether  It 
Is  Impotence  or  Indifference  which  leads  amxie 
to  ssy  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it,   it's   the  law. 

Certainly  such  raids  are  in  violation  of  the 
conaerratton  coounltment  which  the  Geneva 
fisheries  treaty  does  call  for.  regardless  of 
otherwise  wordy  wealmess.  Besides.  Interna- 
tional law  Ifi  more  flexible  than  statutory  law. 
Assertion,  firmness  and  Justice  can  play  im- 
portant parts  in  its  Interpretation  and  mak- 
ing. 

Unfortunately,  our  government  authorities 
ignored  the  fact  that  the  two  Truman  procla- 
mations which  were  Issued  at  the  same  time 
were  correlated.  The  continental  ahelf  proc- 
lamation, while  asserting  title  to  adjacent 
shallow  sea  l>ottoms.  avoided  Interference 
with  navigation  but  did  not  govern  fisheries. 


whereas,  the  concurrent  fisheries  proclsms- 
tion.  while  similarly  avoiding  interference 
with  navigation,  was  designed  to  protect  our 
fisheries  In  these  same  areas. 

Some  people  think  that  tbe  reason  for  this 
oversight  Lb  that  there  were  certain  of  our 
own  American  fishery  interests  which  ware  as 
anxious  as  tbt  Jspsnese  or  RusKlana  to  raid 
coastal  fisheries  of  other  nstions. 

The  Truman  fisheries  proclamaUoo  was 
not.  as  Its  opponents  pretend,  s  mere  con- 
servation gesture.  The  accompanying  White  _ 
House  release  asserted  that  it  would  now  ' 
enable  the  government  to  protect  Alasks'e 
salmon,  yet  Ifr.  Truman's  Secretary  of  State 
not  only  failed  to  utilize  the  proclamation 
but  also  refused  to  follow  CordeU  Hull's  sfc- 
sertlon  of  historic  rights  snd  provide  fishery 
protection  In  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  s  subsequent  fisher- 
ies treaty  wltli  Japan  and  Canada  (stlU  in 
effect).  It  is  better  than  it  was  feared  it 
ml^t  be  but  etiU  it  does  not  adequately  In- 
clude tbe  rights  to  which  ttils  country  Is 
enUtied  Much  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  tbe 
persistent  refuaal  in  certain  quarters  to  rec- 
ognise the  basic  distinction  in  prindple  be- 
tween faciutstlng  navigation  and  maintain- 
ing ocean  fisheries. 

In  this  situation,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation a  couple  of  years  ago  adopted  a 
resolution  pointing  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween freedom  of  the  seas  for  luivigation  and 
management  of  the  sea  for  tbe  protection 
of  fiaherlas.  Now,  however,  the  government 
Itself,  in  connection  with  tbe  recent  13 -mile 
bUl  tn  CcAigress,  has  given  this  important 
recognition. 

It  Is  to  the  interest  of  the  Paciflc  North- 
west tbat  tbe  distinction  just  pointed  out 
should  be  developed  and  the  valuable  coastal 
fisheries  off  these  shores  should  be  protected 
against  being  raided  from  abroad  regardless 
of  distance. 

Oceanography  is  an  enticing  subject.  It 
has  many  facets  and  the  resources  of  the 
seas  are  enormous.  All  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject should  be  subjected  to  exacting  re- 
search, and  In  this  connection  neither  tbe 
important  legal  questions  nor  the  other  prob- 
lems should  t>c  left  wholly  to  government 
office  holders  to  oftnslder. 


Uwtc4  SCatet  GhM  P«Ua4  PUa  T«  Crt 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RBPaSSKNTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  Januam  It,  iH7 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  December  SO. 
1986.  carried  an  Interesting  Item  which 
Is  illustratire  of  the  present  D  S.  policy 
to  kill  the  Communist  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe  with  kindness.  While  Po- 
land actively  aids  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  North 
Vietnam  to  kill  and  cripple  American 
servicemen  and  Vietnamese  in  his  cam- 
paign of  terror,  the  United  States  looks 
the  other  way  and  cancels  several  mil- 
lion in  Polish  debt  payments,  due  the 
United  States  In  the  coming  year. 

This  much  is  certain:  a  review  will 
be  made  in  the  90th  Congress  of  the 
many  facets  of  this  insane  policy  with  a 
view  to  providing  for  the  American  voter 
a  compelling  argument  for  changing 
such  policy  by  changing  administrations 
lnI9«t. 


A96 

I  ask  that  the  Item,  "United  SUtes 
Gives  Poland  Plan  To  Cut  Debt."  De  In- 
serted In  the  Ricoiu)  at  this  point: 
nmim  8r»T«  am  Pouiro  P"«  To  Our 
Dnr 
W««»w,  PouKB-DB.  AmbMMiaor  John 
A  OronouiOO  winded  Pol»li(l  yMt«rday  » 
plan  I?^»n«l  «™.ral  mlllon  dolUr.  In  <l.bt 
Lroumt..  au.  tb.  United  6t.t«.  in  th« 
S^^  ;«,,   by   n«.dlng    th.   money   In 

"^SmousU  prM«it«d  tbe  propcU  to  D«p- 

JoreWtTlSd.  Minuter  WltoW  TrmmpcEyn- 

""a  UB  BmbMsy  .pokMman  »ld  Oponouekl 
b^i  ««lv«l  a  gi-ab«W  from  Whlngwc,  » 
i^  the  flnancmg  of  ■mutually  bene- 
flclal"  DTOlecU  with  PolUh  obllgatlona. 

The  nature  ot  tbe  prolecU.  r«iulrlng  even- 
tual approval  by  Congreee,  and  the  PrlM  »«; 
^  notaucloeed.  There  wa.  no  Immediate 
reaction  from  the  Pollah  Bovemment 

TOe  propoMtl  w«.  de«:nbed  ae  an  Am«rt»b 
inltutlve  ^rtSln  Pr.1d.nt  Johnaon.  policy 
ot  building  ■bridge,  ot  understuidlng  to 
Communlat  naUone  of  Eaat  Europe^ 

Oronouatl  ha.  been  holding  InfOTnal  taU. 
bare  Marching  tor  mutuaUy  beneBclal  proj- 
SSt^iit...     Heavy  IMT  inatallment.  taU 

due  rtartlng  Monday.  ..™,v,_"  of 

The  plan  iva.  aald  to  be  a  package  or 
project,  including  wme  building,  "f  P"^" 
uTwork.  .ucb  a.  bo.pltal.  or  a  nur.mgm- 
iStute.  Mme  technical  equipment,  and  wm. 

"?S^?L°'Su.pm.nt  under  d«u-.«.  ba. 
included  tape-recording  .tudlo.  for  tbe 
tiMpMPB  of  Englleb. 
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Tk«  Lrf*  R«pr»w»l»tiTe  Jofca  E.  Fon»ty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Hon:  wiluam  l  st.  onge 

oy  oomncncvT 
IH  TBI  HOD8B  OF  RKPBESEMTATIVBS 

Thursday.  January  12, 1967 
Mr.ST.ONOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  untimely  dea*  of  our  iKloved 
coUeague.  Representative  -"^n^^^^^^ 
Karty  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  grievous 
SoA  to  those  ol  us  who  knew  Wm  per- 
i^Sy  and  worked  with  him  In  the  U.8. 

He  was  an  ardent  and  conscientious 
worVer  who.  In  his  a«  years  of  service  In 
S?e  HouS  of  RepresenUUves,  gataed 
great  stature  as  a  leader  and  rauchpm- 
^as  a  statesman.  Many  of  us  In  the 
S^ess  looked  to  him  lor  guidance  ^d 
idvtie  on  vlUl  problems  facing  the  Na- 
^  Only  a  days  before  his  death. 
?^e  d^  to  Washington  with  Wm  on 
fhK  nlane  from  Providence.  R-I.  Me 
^TZ  ^  excellent  «PW^„  »»2 
S^ed  forward  to  tte  '«',««^°°J5 
Congress   with  much   expectation   and 

high  hopes. 


Congraaman  Poearty  *»•,.» J™J°  ^ 
humble  origin,  a  great  humanltartojw^ 
a  true  servant  of  the  American  pwle^ 
illservlces  to  the  Nation  m  th«  n^^sof 
health  and  education  are  weU  known  and 
Sive  earned  for  him  universal  recog- 
nition. .  .  ,   . 
The  NaUon  has  lost  a  great  Patriot.  » 
capable    leader,    and    a    fine    cltl»en 
5h«le  Island  has  lost  a  very  able  and 
Svoted    son.    a    man    known    for    Ws 
Sonesty  and  Integrity.    I  was  PrivUeged 
to  know  John  Pogarty  for  a  ni«nber  of 
years  and  regarded  him  as  one  of  my 
closest  friends  and  advlMrs.  /"-Ih^ 
lost  this  very  sincere  friend  and  shall 
miss  him,  his  wise  counsel,  his  good  Judg- 
ment, for  many  years  to  come. 

To  his  wile  Louise  and  to  his  daughter 
Mary  I  extend  my  slneerest  condolence 
m  these  momenu  of  their  bereavement^ 
■We  share  their  sorrow  and  their  great 
loss.  . 

■  J«r.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Insert  Into  the 
rSqrb  Uae  text  of  a  sUtement  Issued 
^  ^"Honorable  John  M.  Bailey  chap- 
man of  the  DemocraUc  Nation^  Com- 
mittee, on  the  death  of  Congressman 
Fogarty.  HU  statement  foUows: 
BTATiMEJrr  ai  Devooutic  Katjokai.  Com- 
Dmth  or  CoHOaraeiiAM  Johji  «.  FoOA»rT 

or  RHOOl   IMJND 

The  .udden  passing  of  Congre«iman  John 
R  Viarty  of  Rh«le  Lland  wUl  be  frtt  a.  a 
L;?*rold  among  thoee  In  our  countrywbo 
S^  about  tbe  health  and  welfare  of  people 
everywhere. 

A.  an  individual.  Oongnmumro^tt- 

Ueved  that  bU  Sov""""' '*°^'' ^« '"^i 
people  who  lacked  acceM  to  good  health  Md 
^uate  opportunity  A.  Ch^rman  -rttbe 
Congre«lonal  .ubcommlttee  that  appropri- 
ated fund,  for  the  Departmenu  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Educauon.  and  Welfare,  he  provided 
the  leaderrtJp  that  gave  hi.  fellow  man  the 
opportunity  to  Uv.  a  healthier  and  rtcber 
°SlniM  only  repet  wa.  that  be  could  not 

do  more.  _ 

Congrewman  Pogarty  wa.  a  Democrat.     He 

,^  amaTof  .ucb  great  Integrity  and  per- 

lonal  courage  that  he  m«le  all  of  u.  pro"^ 

;Sat  he  KrHd  a.  a  member  of  the  Democratic 

"^e  riiall  mlM  hU  prewnce.  But  bl.  work 
WUl  Uve  on  in  thOM  million,  of  people  who 
hire  a  better  Ufe  becau«  ol  hU  ouutandlng 
eSort.  In  the  Congreee. 


lAWS    BBLATIVB   TO   TBK    PBUnTMO    OP 

DOCUMKTS 
Bther  BouM  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
aoSiment  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
SirtOTly  when  the  Mune  riiaU  be  accompa- 
n^Ty  aT  «.tlm.U  from  tbe  Public  Printer 
„wtt.e  probable  coet  thereof.    Afy'"^"" 
"  raeparlment.  bureau,  board,  or  lndeF«na- 
ent  om^  of  th.  Government  ■"«'»lt^«5=- 
Bort.  or  document.  In  reeponM  to  Inqulrlra 
?^om    Congre«   rt.all   nibmlt   tb«rew  th    an 
e.?lm.te  oT  the  probable  coet  of  Printing  '^> 
mual  number.     Nothing  In  thl.  ■"^^  «" 
Utlng  to  eetlmate.  ^1  app^  "^"TTvS 
documenu    not    exceeding    50    page.     (OS 
Code   title  44.  KC.  140.  p.  ISM) 
''"SLomtlon.  for  printing  «"  "P'^V^^ 
nrewnted  to  either  HouM.  .hall  be  referred 
r^-Sl^tely    to    tbe    Committee    on    Bom. 
AdmlnKtratlon  of  the  Houm  of  B'P™«°»- 
Sve.  or  the  Committee  on  Rule.  »^  A-^"" 
utratlon  of  tbe  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
„^t,  .hall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
^S^  prlnllng  upon  the  •»"=•"  ^,'?' 
PubnTprlnter.  and  no  eitra  cople.  •»>»;'  b« 
tinted  before  .ucb  committee  M.  reported 
{VB.  Code.  tlUe  44.  «K^.  133.  p.  IMD  ■ 


Appendix 


EKCORD  OPPICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  ofllce  for  tbe  CoifOM«ooKai.  »«»"■ 
with  Mr  Raymond  P.  Noye.  In  charge,  I.  lo- 
^Sj^^rH-113.  HOUM  wing  wb«e  or- 
S^™  win  be  received  for  nibKrtpUon.  to  the 
iicoB.  at  SI  ISO  per  month  or  for  ^gle 
^e.  at  1  cent  lor  eight  pjge.(mlntoum 
^.J~  n<  9  eenUl  Aleo.  order,  from  Mem- 
SJi^  C^>^  to  pur<^ha«  reprint,  from 
^iSL^TSSd  be%roc«-ed  through  tbU 


OOVBRNMMNT   PDBLICATION8   POB    SALE 
Additional  cople.  of  Oovemment  pubUca- 
tlonVare  offered  for  Mte  to  the  puhUc  by  the 
Su^rmtendent  of  °°^'^'\,^^^'t 
Printing  OfBce.  WMhlngton,  DC.  aOMa.  at 
coit   thereof   a.   determined    by   )*«  ,P" J" 
^ntTplu.  60  percent:  Prorided.  That  a  du- 
«unt  of  not  to  exceed  S5  percent  may  he  »  ■ 
Mwed  to  autborlMd  bookOealeni  and  quantity 
pj^bi^m.  but  .ucb  Pr'"""?,'^„»'>  °°' ';«^ 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  tor 
l^Oovemment.     Tbe    BuP«'°"'>?«f .  °' 
Sxnm..„t.   .hall    pre«!rlbe    the    t««^   '"^ 
condition,  under   which  he   may   »"">°"« 
Se  r««.le  of  Oovemment   pubUcaUon.  by 
S^ki»l.r.,  and  he  ma,  1"'go»"  "'  g"'" 
Snment  officer  bU  agent  tor  the  «le  of  Gov- 
ernment  publication,  under  .uch  regulation. 
^^11  W  agre«l  upon  by  the  S^P'/'S""^- 
ent  of  Documenu  and  the  head  ot  the  r.- 
t^uve  department  or  e.ub  l.bment  of  tb. 
^ernment    (US.   Code,  title  44,  Kc.   T3a, 
Supp    2)  

CONORSSSIOHAL  DIBICrOBT 

Tbe  Public  Printer,  under  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  t?»J  P-^^' 
tor  .ale.  at  a  price  .ufllclent  to  relmbur™  th. 
.S^««  of  «cb  printing,  tbe  c"^'"  fon- 
^^onal  Directory.  Ho  ule  rtiaU  be  rnede 
^^t  (D.8.  code.  UUe  44.  »c.  IM.  P 
193»). 

CBANOS  OP  BB8IDENOE 
Senators  Beprewntatlve.,  and  DelegalM 
wb^ha^.  chan^  th.lr  r..ld.nc«  "'"  P>'f" 
rtve  intormallon  thereof  to  tbe  Government 
Kltig  OBce,  that  their  addreMe.  may  be 
correcUy  given  m  tbe  Bscoan. 


PEDITINO  OP  OONORESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  .hau  be  lawful  for  tbe  PubUc  PrlnlK 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  tbe  order  ofany 
inat«,  Repre«>nt.tlv.,  or  Delegate.  exBact. 
jSn  the  ciNoaksaioNAi.  «'««'■  JJ*  .^"""^ 
JXlng  tbe  -™  «-""»'"•  °?Sjf'™" 
(n.8.  Code.  Utle  44,  mc.  1»8.  p.  IMai- 


Wkat  Makes  Fraak  SaUivia  RaiT 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or  mouK. 
DJ  THB  8BNATB  OP  TBI  UNrTED  STATES 
Monday.  January  It,  liS7 
Mr    BATH.    Mr.   President,  an  out- 
standing   Hoosler— Frank    Sullivan,    of 
South  Bend,  Ind.— has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  1967  Million  DoUar  Round 
Table     The    youngest    person    ever    so 
honored.  Frank  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing record  In  the  life  Insurance  field  and 
in  the  many  other  endeavors  which  he 
undertakes  with  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion   He  has  been  president  ol  the  South 
Bend    Life     Underwriters     Association, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the 
CLU  Journal,  a  panelUt  on  the  Practicing 
Law  Institute,  a  bank  director,  and  guest 
faculty  member  at  different  unlverslUes. 
However  It  Is  not  Mr.  Sullivan's  suc- 
cess as  a  businessman  but  his  remarkable 
personal  attributes  to  which  I  wish  to 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate.    For 
many  years  I  have  known  this  man  and 
have  admired  his  strength  of  character 
and  moral  fiber.   He  has  committed  hlm- 
seU  to  a  self-dlsclpllned  life  with  well- 
defined  goals,  and  he  has  the  courage  and 
will  to  follow  those  commitments. 

The  November  Issue  of  the  Fielder, 
which  Is  published  by  American  United 
Ufe  Insurance  Co..  contained  a  feature 
article  enUUed  -What  Makes  Prank 
SulUvan  Run?"  which  well  described 
these  qualities.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent Mr.  President,  that  certain  selected 
excerpts  from  the  article  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Reco«d,  as  foUows: 
What  Makib  paArnc  Sot-uvam  Boh? 
Prank  E.  BuUlvan.  CLU.  might  be  compared 
to  football,  'man  In  motion."  tbe  halfback 
on  the  move  a.  other,  are  .tui  polMd  at  the 
line  of  Mrlmmage. 

Why  thl.  1.  true  can  be  anawered  In  two 
way..  Pint.  Prank  SulUvan.  at  43.  ""been 
elected  PreUdent  of  tbe  leST  MlUlon  Dollar 
Round  Table,  and  1.  tbe  youngest  man  ever 
to  serve  In  that  capacity. 

Por  tbe  Mcond  an.wer.  you  would  have  to 
Me  Prank  In  action  during  bl.  "mu.t  oom- 
mltment.  ot  the  day.        • 

What  are  IbeM  commitment.?  One  1. 
that  Prank  devotee  at  leaet  one  hour  a  day. 
.IX  day.  a  week,  to  a  phyalcal  fltnew  pro- 
gram, the  highlight  ot  which  I.  the  running 
or  a  mile  a  day.  Some  men  might  call  a 
dally  mUe  a  way  of  ■keeping  In  thmpt.  But 
thoM  who  know  Prank  Sullivan  bMt  recog- 
nlM  It  aa  another  manlfe«t«tlon  of  hU  dy- 
namic ielf-dlsclpUne. 

The  rtreM  he  plac»  on  thl.  commitment  U 
reflated  In  the  widely  Kattered  place.  In 
which  It  ba.  been  carried  out  In  the  P"' »" 
month.— from  the  beachea  of  Oa^  Cod. 
Maine,  and  th.  Mediterranean,  toJOTOA-S 
and  athletic  dub.  In  Boaton,  New  Tork,  Chi- 


cago, Indlanapoll.,  New  Orleans,  and  SouUi 

Frank'B  other  "murt"  commitment— and 
be  consider,  it  to  be  tbe  lApre  Important  of 
tbe  two— U  a  dauy  vtelt  to  church,  uaually 
at  fl  aJn.  . 

Of  hu  "must"  commitment..  Prank  aaya: 
"I'm  not  an  evangellrt,  but  If  I  make  certain 
I  let  my  mind  and  my  value.  In  order  at 
church  each  morning,  and  keep  my  body  In 
tbe  beat  .hape  poMlble.  I  find  that  my  ambi- 
tion, deelre.  and  iielf-dlKlpUne  force  me  to 
do  tbe  rent.  The  phyScal  UtneM  program 
live,  me  the  rtamlna  to  get  about  three  mote 
bour.  ot  work  done  each  day  than  the  aver- 
aee  perM>n  doe.." 

••Beif-dlBClpUne"— there',  no  better  way  to 
de«nbe  the  motivation  of  a  ■="  »^°-  °!- 
ddee  hU  dramatic  career  a.  a  Ufe  IMurance 
Mlesman.  and  extensive  pemonal  contrinu- 
Uon.  to  tbe  leadenhlp  and  dlrecOon  of  tbe 
MDRT,  ha.  achieved  the  following; 

He  ha.  wrvedaa  pre«ldent  of  the  South 
Bend  Lite  Underwriter.  AMOclaUon:  M 
chairman  ot  the  board  of  editor,  of  the  Cip 
Joumol;  and  u  a  pertlclpaUng  panelist  for 
the  Practising  Law  Institute;  a.  a  gUMt 
faculty  member  at  Purdue  UnlverUty  and 
tbe  Unlvenaty  of  Puerto  Rico;  a.  a  director  of 
tbe  St.  JoMph  Bank  and  Truat  Co.,  In  South 
Bend.  Ind  ;  and  a.  a  lecturer  very  much  m 
demand  on  Inaurance  .ubjectt  »bd  ertaM 
planning  matter,  all  over  the  "J^JSi 
Canada  He  wa.  tbe  flr«  "'•  '^■'•"^ 
ever  to  addree.  a  main  KMlon  of  the  Am«l- 
can  Inautute  of  Certified  Public  Accountant, 
at  It.  annual  meeting. 

In  addition,  he  ha.  written  a  book.  "Selling 
lAlt  Innirance  tor  Deterred  CompematlM. 
now  to  It.  third  prlnung  and  ""'f f '^i^." 
bap.  tbe  moet  definitive  work  on  that  nibject. 
nr^T  TMa  Guinas 
HU  12-port  Mrte.  m  The  Fieldw.  '^ale. 
Trail  to  Svrttierland.^  offer,  a  valuable  guide 
to  all  who  aspire  to  MDRT  memberablp,  M 
did  a  prevlou.  U-part  .erte.  on  BileMnan^p 
which  appeared  In  The  il/f  /njurance  Sole.- 

"^nk  SulUvan  arrive,  at  the  top  of  MDBT 

at  a  time  when  the  P^««'8«  ">"*  "J^"*^.* 
of  the  organlraUon  are  at  the  hlgheet  in  It. 
40-year  hutory.  m  hi.  year  In  ollce.  mare 
Si  6.S00  per«.n.  wUl  quaUty  for  1B87  mem- 
berablp.  representing  more  than  300  com- 
panlea.  and  at  least  34  nation.. 

A.  tor  prank  blmMlf.  tbe  Prealdency  ttf 
MDRT  I.  a  fltung  highlight  '"  "'  "^«  "'? 
career— and  It  will  be  climaxed  next  June 
^  be  pre«d»  over  MDRT'.  40th  annlver- 
Kry  meeung  at  Lucerne.  Bwltmrland. 

Udng  tune  to  beat  advantage  1.  «!>«  kfj 
to  Prank  SuUlvan'.  .ucceM.  and  be  would  be 
tSe^t  to  ten  you  that.  He  I.  qulU  ^n 
with  hU  "«cret."  01  .uccea.  and  gl'«  t»«f? 
freely  to  younger  men  wboee  memberdilp  In 
MDBT  I.  m  the  dreaming  stage. 

The  Prank  SulUvan  .tory  began  to  take  lis 
Dre«nt  courK  In  1»4«  when  tbe  Ma-achu- 
LtlT-^  IrUhman  arrived  on  the  U^er- 
"ty  of  Notre  Dame  campu.  at  South  Bend 
with  a  4-year  Navy  hitch  and  rae  yj"  « 
SSSon  Utiveralty  behind  him.  The  ia-y«x 
Sd  youth  enroued  aa  a  »pbomore  and  by 
1940  be  bad  earned  bl.  degree. 

A.  Unportant  a.  bU  ■o^.«""=_,=?f^ »: 
that  .tage,  was  bl.  »»o<=»»»"^  r?"l,^f?,, 
Leaby,^cb  of  tb.  PgbUng  WA  «oots^ 
.quJl  which  in  that  er.  wa.  in  It.  llnert 
hour  of  gridiron  glory. 

Prank  became  private  Mcretary  to  Le«J^ 
and  remained  In  that  Job  for  three  yean  aft» 


graduation.  Beelde.  .MUUng  I^aby  In  var- 
lou.  duUe..  Prank  gboat-wroU  tbe  famed 
ooach".  naUonaUy  syndicated  footbaU  col- 
umn, and  organized  material  for  two  Leahy 
book..  The  T-Formation  and  DtfenMive  Foot' 
ball 

It  wa.  from  Leahy  that  Prank  SulUvan  de- 
veloped hU  attention  to  work  habit,  and 
Mll-dlsclpUne. 

By  1053.  Prank  bad  ended  hi.  aMOClatlon 
with  Leahy  to  devote  aU  hi.  time  to  bl.  prac- 
tice a.  a  general  agent  for  American  United 
Life  Th.  next  year,  he  quaUfied  for  MDRT 
and  ba.  continued  to  quality  every  year  elnoe. 
How  did  Prank  build  up  hi.  buslneM  to 
tbe  poUit  where  hi.  .ale.  achlevemenU  rank 
hUn  a.  the  alltlme  leader  of  e»-year-old 
American  United  Life,  and  ui  the  top  five 
percent  of  aU  MDRT  member.?  *•  y™ 
might  expect.  It  wa.  a  combination  of  good 
organlxaUon  and  self-dlsclpllne. 

Guided  by  aU  the  beUef.  and  pracUce. 
dlscuued  above.  Prank  SulUvan  ha.  pro- 
pelled hUnMlf  and  bis  American  United  Lite 
asency  to  an  Imprewlve  »les  record.  At 
OT.  tune  or  another  he  ba.  led  the  entire 
company  In  aU  aapect.  of  mdlvldual  «n« 
HI.  firm,  though  nnaU  In  .He.  ha.  been  con- 
.tatenuy  among  the  top  five  of  aU  A.UJ.. 
acendea.  It  la  the  only  .uch  agency  of  any 
company  In  Indiana  which  ba.  three  men 
(Bob  Barkley.  Jim  Brennan  and  Prank)  who 
not  only  are  aU  CLU.'.  but  al»  bave  met 
volume  requirement,  for  the  1»«7  MDBT 

MILlJON  OOLLA.  .OONB  TAM.X 

Prank',  career  with  The  MlUlon  Dollar 
Bound  Table  la  Juat  aa  dl.ttngul.hed  a.  the 
aalea  record,  which  put  blm  to  tbe  organlM- 
Oon  After  Mrvlng  on  numerou.  MDRT 
committee.,  he  wm  elected  to  tbe  govern- 
ing ExecuUve  Committee  to  19«4.  and  now 
b<^n.  the  fourth  of  five  coneecutlve  year,  of 
ee^ce  on  the  Executive  C!onunltt»e.  Al- 
though bU  MDRT  duUe.  require  enormous 
amodnta  of  time  and  effort.  Prank  ha.  con- 
ttoued  to  meet  each  year  the  strict  produc- 
Uon  requirement,  ot  MDRT.  m  f^t.  the 
current  year  1.  the  be.t  year  of  producUon 
for  Prank  and  bl.  agency.  »mBT 

A.  first  vice-president  of  the  19««  *^^\ 
be  carried  the  reeponribUlty  for  organising 
the  annual  m.eUng  In  »o"°"  '"',''""! 
Urge.t  Uld  moet  Inspiring  In  MDRT  history 
Nearly  1.800  MDRT  member,  heard  48  speak- 
er, on  a  four-day  program  packed  with  In- 
formation, Idea,  and  aids  to  "^P""  i^' 
MleMnan'a  ablllUM  to  Mrve  the  Inronng 
public. 

In  Prank  SulUvan,  tbU  commitment  to 
hU  Ufe  work  1.  balanced  by  a  atrong  family 
Ufe  and  a  deep  totereat  to  community  mtc- 

Be  and  hi.  wife.  Colettt.  whom  be  married 
June  11.  1948,  have  four  children:  Prank, 
Jr    16-  Mary,  16;  Anne,  14;  and  Robert,  12. 

"In  one  way  we  might  be  called  a  'togeth- 
emM.-  type  famUy  becauM  we  enjoy  certain 
tmS.  tether,"  Prank  »y..  "However. 
«'TprT«y  todependent  Individual,  ^o 
don't  .Sb«rlb.  to  to«eU.enie«  a.  a  toul  way 

ot  II" "  .       „_„» 

In  the  field  of  community  «!rvlce.  Fran. 
SuUlvan  doe.  not  believe  to  voIunt«rlng  tor 
^iSytblng  jurt  for  the  aake  ot  preWlge.  but 
«SSTVvlng  hi.  tune  and  effort.  «  th«. 
venture,  and  organliatlon.  where  be  can 
truly  be  of  eervlce. 

He  ha.  held  one  of  tbe  major  "«^'°" 
to  charitable  drive,  which  have  raljed  more 
than  aia  muuon.  He  gave  10  active  year. 
S^«  TJnltBl  Fond  and  United  community 
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BvncM   ind   eurrenUT  tamt  u  Hoootkt 

SSSrTglvlo*  u  mu<:b  Um.  «  H  °«J<2o? 

ai.  Itofor-.  Commltte.  on  Economic  AcUon^ 

K»   oM   who   wtM   mere   wUi    e»«   'orgrt 

SI.'    bj   N.-    Tork   Ut.-.    Ben   Pe.dmi^. 

,u«aon.  from  th,  .pMlLer-.  ™tnim.  P*ld- 
5>»n  moTed  b«lt  and  forth  on  >  'ong  P'««- 
J^   U,    th.    mlddl.   ox   the   S"""-™'"" 

^ntnterchang*  b,t«Mn  t-o  of  the  beet  and 
^  artlculite  mind.  In  lU.  Inauntnc.  »- 
Sit.  and  It  left  a  laatln*  impre»lon  on  aU 
who   wltneSMd    It.  . 

It  wa.  PTant  who.  with  th.  guidance  ol 
the  198*  BiocuUve  Committee,  made  tne 
S^U  'rto^d  n«.t  year'.  MDRT  Ajmuja 
MmUss  in  swltierland— the  Crit  meeting  to 
STh^  ahro«l.  He  alM  wa.  Inatrumental 
to  dawlng  up  Uie  current  MDBT  convwter 
J^Trftreimllii.  and  .Impllfy  th.  calcu- 
lation ol  eligibility  credit.. 

Obyloualy,  nich  pa-formance  wlIMn 
MDBT— often  termed  "not  Jurt  an  <»«»f»- 
tlon.  but  a  wa,  of  exceUence"-!.  e'^M^ 
of  one',  own  phllo«.phy  toward.  bJ«J°«-; 
nerKinal  and  cotmnunlty  Mrvlce.  and  lire 
m  generaL  In  Frank  SulllTan'.  caM,  per- 
MnL  phlloKiphy  1.  baaed  on  a  deep  Mn« 
of  perional  re.pon.lblllty. 

TKaKSrot..  OUJOaTlOK 
Be  operate,  on  a  theory  that  a  luccewtful 
baunawnan  ha.  .  thnMfold  obligation  to 
M  a  material  •accttt  In  hi.  choMn  field, 
to  maie  major  contribution,  to  the  lndu»- 
trr  in  which  be  makai  hi.  Urlng.  and  to 
make  contlnumg  contribution,  of  conM- 
qucnce  to  the  community  In  which  he  utb. 
mna  ralMa  hi.  family. 

That  he  1.  a  bualneM  «icce«  goee  with- 
out »ylng.  a.  hi.  Kile,  record,  mdlcau.  In 
contributing  to  hi.  own  lndu»try.  he  »ja: 

"Tou  hay.  a  duty  to  help  other..  I  b»- 
Uere  without  a  single  reeervatlon  that  It  W 
the  deep«.t  moral  reeponMblllty  of  e»ery  per- 
Km  who  .ucc««l«  a.  a  Ufe  InKirance  agent 
to  try  to  help  other,  who  want  to  .ucceed. 
I  know  of  no  one  in  the  buBlnoB  who  would 
bay.  made  It  a.  a  .ucceMlul  »le«miin  wlto- 
out  a  helping  hand  from  an  establUhed 
annt  Therefore.  It  1.  mandatory  tnat  any- 
one who  get.  on  hH  own  two  feet  .hould 
rmeh  out  to  help  a.  many  men  a.  he  can^ 
I  would  not  be  where  I  am  today  It  It  weren  t 
foe  BUI  »arU  of  ClnclnnaU  helping  me.  rm 
CGOunlttad  to  the  fact  Kim.body  wUl  »y 
the  .azne  of  m.  KMneday." 

"Jurt  an  encourafln*  word,  perhap.  tak- 
ln«  the  time  to  explain  a  preMitatlon.  can 
work  wonder.  In  helping  another  agent. 

-Meet  of  u.  know  our  )ot«,  to  be  »ire: 
but  froDi  tune  to  time  we  .tray  oB  our  own 
■CrtUcal  Path'— and  all  it  take,  to  turn  u. 
In  the  right  direction  1.  an  experienced  hand, 
•rm  amazed  at  the  number  of  tlmee  I've 
Uatensd  to  a  troubled  .gent  talk  tor  10  or 
15  mlnutee,  and  then  come  back  with  .newer. 
that  »nd  him  away  completely  happy  and 
enttiu.la.tlc.  once  again  on  the  road  to  nic- 

"Brlnging  tW.  general  phnowphy  a  Uttle 
eloMT  to  home.  I  can  Mnire  you  that  with 
the  excepUon  of  my  Round  Table  preeldency, 
nothing  ha.  been  K  eaUrfylng  to  me  a. 
Melng  the  growth  of  my  MKXrUtea.  Jim  Bren- 
nan  and  Bob  Barkley.  alnce  they  Brat  walked 
Into  this  office." 

iM  U  apparent  from  the  eyldenc*.  Frank 
SuUlvan  I.  a  «ice««  In  eeery  way  that  the 
concept  can  be  deflnwl.  And  thl.  niccee.  ha. 
come  to  him  becauM  at  hi.  tntenie  teu- 
dlKlpUna. 

-Tou  mtut  work  at  thl.  oonoept  vt  ma- 
dtadpun*  until  It  oomea  m  autcaaattally 
^  puiUBC  wp  your  KMka,"   ha  M.yK. 

-WbMltm  mere,  you  bar.  to  keep  warkmc 
at  tt  eevi  wImb  yoa'ye  attalnad  tbm  g«al 
you  ouy  have  Mt  aora.  yean  before.  Z11 
Admit  that  one*  In  a  great  whil.  1  find  my- 
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Mlf  thinking  that  perhapa  It  U  getting  eaaler 
Then  I  remember  th.t  tomorrow  morning  I 
have  to  meet  a  client  at  1  o'clock  >o  tty  to 
prove  wt,  my  policy  I.  brtter  than  that  of 
inother  agent  who  brought  on.  In  with  a 
l^r  ratTthan  mine.     (17  cent,  better  on 
.1  000  over  *3  year.)   Thl.  U  our  challenge. 
A  good  wUeaman  1.  like  a  good  rac^rse— 
he  mu.t  go  to  the  port  every  day.    WlL^he 
did  yesterday  U  of  UlUe  consequence  today_ 
"Sacnoce.?"    "Sometime.  I  wonder  If  that 
word  1.  ever  u»d  correctly.     Over  the  years 
I-T.  heard  many  men  say,  and  particularly 
when  rauonallilng  to  tuelr  wives,  that  they 
don't  want  to  work  a.  hard  a.  guy.  like  Sul- 
Uvan     They  could  do  It.  but  they  don  t  want 
to  leave  the   houM   tnat   early  or  work  on 
Saturdays,    or    work    at    night   and   deprive 
themselve.  and  their  families  of  many  pleas- 
ure..   To  me  the  moet  amazing  thing  about 
the   M-caUod   Mujriacee   U   that   they  reaUy 
aren't— they  are  )urt  dlKrtpUne^-once  ywi 
force  yourwU  to  do  them  they  become  a  haWt 
and    actuaUy    become    enjoyable.      And   the 
oavoff  n  that  after  theM  w-caUed  sacrlBce. 
have  become  hablU.  they  permit  a  person  to 
maximize  his  talent,  to  such  a  tremendous 
degree  that  he  ends  up  having  tar  more  tune 
foThlmMlf .  his  tamUy  and  for  the  thlnga  he 
•njoy.  doing,  than  doe.  the  man  who  dldn  t 
want  to  work  that  hard.         ^      .^  .  ,.      .,,. 
"It  1.  a.  true  a.  It  can  be.  that  the  du- 
dpUned  man  U  the  happy  man.    If  he  knowrs 
where  he's  going  then  he  know,  what  he. 
doing.    If  he  knows  what  he's  doing.  tUen  he 
doe.  It  very  well.     When  you  do  things  very 
weU   you  derive  the  greatert  of  .11  reward.— 
that  l^  p«rrK>nal  satisfaction  that  come,  to 
a  person  when  he  himself  know,  that  he  ha. 
dolfb  bU  Job  well." 
That',  what  makM  Frank  SulUtan  run. 


In  view  of  the  unfortunaU  recommen- 
daUona  of  the  administration  in  the  lart 
Congress  concerning  the  closing  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals.  I  am 
shocked  that  any  further  tampering  with 
the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Vetorans 
Administration  would  be  considered  by 
any  oUier  Federal  agency.  1  am  lUso 
constrained  to  make  the  observation  that 
In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnisU-ation.  if 
there  Is  to  be  any  transfer  of  medical 
functions,  logic  would  dlcUtc  that  the 
health  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  would  go 
to  the  Veterans"  Administration. 


Tfaaafcr  ol  Veterau'  AdauwsbatioB 
Hoaiutals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TBCA. 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  BmiBSEHTATtVBS 

Tuesday,  Janiuiry  10, 19S7 
Mr.  TEAODE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  "Washington  Report  on  the  Medical 
Sciences,"  dated  January  9,  1961,  makes 
reference  to  a  secret  report  given  to  Sec- 
retary Gardner  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  "The  re- 
port was  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Corson,  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  at  the  request 
of  Secretary  Gardner.  Added  weight  is 
given  to  the  recommendatlotis  of  the 
Conon  group  because  of  the  recent  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  same  com- 
mittee which  led  to  a  reorganization  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

■What  concerns  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
following  paragraph: 

Hl:w  should — focus  health  efforts  in  a  De- 
partment of  Health;  Include  to  the  new  De- 
partment an  environmental  health  bureau 
made  up  of  FDA.  the  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards,  and  PH3  environmental  health 
actlvltlee;  take  over  successful  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  demonstraUon  health 
program,  after  »-»  years:  develop  stronger 
leglooal  offlcM  with  authority  to  approve 
Mate  health  plana  and  award  funds:  simplify 
BBW  grant  structure;  make  the  PHS  bureau 
ot  health  manpower  a  key  part  of  the  new 
Depsfftaent:  and  ccai^der  at  a  later  date  ab- 
^ytf^^lg  health  programs  In  other  govern- 
ment agenclee  such  as  Veteran.  AdmlnUtra- 
tloQ  and  Agriculture. 


Wky  Economic  S««etioBi  A{aiait 
RboieriaT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  harry"  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

oT  naonna 
W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DOTTED  8TA"rB8 
Monday.  January  f«.  IW 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rico«d  an  edito- 
rial enUUed  "Why  Rhodesia?"  published 
in  the  Bedford.  Va.,  Bulletin-Democrat 
of  January  12.  1967.  The  e<ll<<>rial  was 
written  by  the  copubllsher,  Mrs.  Mary 

Many  persona  are  asking  U>e  same 
Question  «  does  the  Bedford  BtUIeUn- 
Democrat:  If  the  United  NaUons  wants 
to  boycott  someone,  why  not  boycott 
North  Vietnam? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoiD, 

u  follows: 

Wbt  RHODBazs? 
Just  before  Chrirtm...  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byid  Jr  IMued  .  .tatetnent  oppoalng  MP- 
port  by  the  United  Statee  of  economic  sanc- 
ilon.  ialnst  Bhodeala.  He  pointed  out  that 
during  the  past  11  montha.  70  ahlpa  from 
Free  World  Nation,  hav.  dellv«ed  cargo  to 
the  North  VletnameM  port,  and  adu  the 
pertinent  question: 

"President  John«)n  this  week  Is  expected 
to  sign  an  Executive  Order  to  prohibit  Ameri- 
can trade  with  Rhodesia.  Would  not  tnis  be 
a  good  time  tor  him  to  demand  that  our 
allies  immedtately  ce«»  trading  with  a  na- 
tion which  is  killing  United  State.'  soldiers 
in  Asia?"  It  does  not  make  any  more  sense 
to  us  than  It  doe.  to  Senator  Byrd  tJiat  "th. 
Dnited  State.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions voted  for  and  vocaUy  endorsed  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  yet  no 
such  sanctlona  bnt  been  sought  against 
North  Vietnam.-  ^         .,      „  .  „ 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Ambaasador  Ooldberi  s 
reasons  en  toto  for  turning  In  this  manner 
against  Rhodesia  make  no  mm.  to  u..  II 
Rhodeela  wanU  Independence  from  Britain, 
it's  not  our  business,  nor  that  of  th.  United 
Nations  to  Intarfere  in  what  is  otrvlourty  a 
family  matter  between  he.-  and  Oraat 
BrlUan.  .     w   _. 

Rhodesia  hM  not  done  a  thing  to  Ijurt 
us-  North  Vietnam  U  kllUng  our  soldier. 
every  day.  right  thl.  mlnut..  North  Vietnam 
I.  an  MgreMor  naUon  and  don't  let  os 
forget  It.  There  are  Kxoa  foplm  both  tun 
and  abroad  that  yeU  btoody  murd«  whBi 
we  bomb  them,  but  oonvenlenUy  forget  that 
our  people,  clrUlan.  and  soldier.,  liave  been 


hnmbed  in  hotel,  in  flalgon  long  ago  to  thu     department  split  toto  two.    Mr  JohMon  bu 

S^  to  ^   S  ^U   LeaklaTt   ind   moat     no  more  chance  of  getting  tHem  back  t<^ 

war.    to   "«ne    ui    «i».  gather  than  he  ha.  of  suppressing  the  Ken- 

nedy brothers.    In  tliU  propOMl,  he  aaked  for 
.  needlew  llcktog. 

yet  the  addree.  cauaed  no  rapturee  to  eon- 
servaUve  camps.  True,  tb.  President  did  not 
eaU     for    repeal    of    Taft-HarOey's    McUon 

ulSIng-^ihU  "?.^°PJ^f"  •'^^.     ;;i'„"i^Vr^'a^'brrefthTdrdC'sS:  2     tary  efforts  In  that  unfortunate  part  of 
AmbssKdor's   ear.     (Or  put  a   new  United     he  asked  a  year  •V'.'orJ^]<^tionyj';i^_^     the  world 


treacherous  attacks  Imaginable. 

It  the  umted  Nations  want,  to  boycott 
nmKine,  let  them  boycott  North  Vietnam. 
A.  for  our  helptog  to  boycott  peaceful 
BhodeaU,  we  think  It's  a  dlagrace.  We  are 
nlesMd  with  the  wand  that  Senator  Byrd 
U  taking  on  thU  Mid  hope  t>""  >>•  "»= 
muster  enough  support  to  put  i 
AmbssK>dor'a  ear.  (Or  put  a 
States  AmbasMUJor  In  the  United  Nations: 
we  could  use  one. ) 


article  entitled  "'The  Three-R  War  In 
Vietnam,"  written  by  Miss  Ruth  Sheldon 
Knowles,  and  originally  published  In  the 
magazine  VS.  Lady. 

In  this  timely  and  interesting  account. 
Miss  Knowles  points  out  the  high  prior- 
ity which  education  and  learning  are  re- 
ceiving In  Vietnam  alongside  our  mlll- 


Joknsoa  on  Hm  Hill:  As  UnliappT 
TondaT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cu-zroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  January  iff.  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  James  J.  Kllpatrick's 
column  giving  his  views  of  the  President's 
vtate  of  the  Union  message  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent opinion  weU  worth  considering. 
His  column  "Johnson  on  the  Hill:  An 
Unhappy  Tuesday"  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star  aa  of  Sxmday,  January 
15.    His  column  follows: 

JoBKBON  ON  TH«  Hill:  Ak  Umbapft 
TVksdat 
(By  JamM  J.  Kllpatrtck) 
Lyndon  Johnson  motored  up  to  the  HUl 
on  Tue«d»y  night  ready  lo  play  a  few  hand* 
of  con*«n*u*  with  old  friend*  o*  the  House 
and  Senate.    HU  lace  wa»  aglow  with  brother- 
ly love;  hU  heart  wa«  filled  with  klndnoas. 
Ai  It  turned  out.  he  might  better  have  sUyed 
home  In  bed.    A*  SUte  or  the  Union  messages 
go,  thU  one  went  on  four  Oat  Urea. 

In  r«troepect,  it  eeema  unlikely  that  the 
President  might  have  said  much  of  anything 
oonatrucUve  in  the  leld  of  civil  rlghu.  After 
all,  his  leadership  had  produced  the  Civil 
Blghta  Act  of  19M.  the  VoUng  Rights  Act 
ai  1065,  the  achool  desegregation  guidelines. 
and  a  ho«t  of  executive  orders  intended  to 
promote  the  Negro's  interest.  But  the  tend- 
ency of  any  constltutency  is  not  to  inquire 
what  their  leader  has  done,  but  to  ask  what 
he  has  done  for  them  lately.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  in  the  Houae 
chamber  only  six  hours  after  the  exploeion 
over  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  He  stood  in  the 
bitter  fall-out  of  that  eruption,  smiling  be- 
nignly, and  favored  his  anguished  Negro  fol- 
lowers with  precisely  two  sentences  in  an 
address  that  ran  on  for  69  minutes. 

The  President  did  not  even  renew  bts  re- 
quest for  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  did  not  even  avow,  in  the  con- 
venUonal  rhetoric,  that  broad  solutions  must 
be  found.  "We  should  continue  to  seek 
equality  and  Justice  for  each  citizen;'  said 
the  President,  "before  a  Jury.  In  seeking  a 
Job.  and  in  exercising  his  civil  rights.  We 
should  find  a  solution  to  fair  housing,  so 
every  American,  regardless  of  color,  has  a  de- 
cent home  of  his  choice."  And  that  waa 
absolutely  all  he  said. 

He  had  nothing  more  for  Walter  Reuther 
than  he  had  for  Martin  Luther  King.  "I  now 
propose."  said  the  President,  "that  we  estab- 
lish a  new  Department  of  Business  and  La- 
bor." It  was  a  footless  propoaal.  and  mani- 
festly not  new.  Kor  10  year*,  from  1008  to 
1919,  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
functioned  under  such  forgotten  secretaries 
as  Cortelyou.  MetcaU,  Straus  and  Nagel.  On 
the  day  that  WlUon  came  into  ot&ce,  the  one 


strikes  that  threaten  irreparable  harm  to  the 
naUonal  Interest.  The  business  community, 
already  harassed  by  the  paperwork  of  existing 
laws  on  Job  dlscrlmlnauon.  will  writhe  at  the 
prospect  of  a  new  law  prohibiting  dlscrlnU- 
natlon  by  reason  of  ago.  A  six  percent  In- 
crease In  corporate  income  Uxes  Is  hardly  a 
Joyous  prospect.  The  Presidents  request  for 
a  fat  boost  in  Social  Security  benefits  Is 
bound  to  be  reflected,  sooner  or  later,  in 
higher  payroll  costs. 

The  country's  intellectuals,  groaning  with 
dyspepsia,  are  drowning  their  sorrows  these 
days  In  Bromo-Seltzer  on  the  rocks.  Noth- 
ing the  Preaident  might  have  said  could  have 
relieved  their  acid  Indigestion,  but  Dr.  John- 
son's tiedslde  manner  managed  to  make  bad 
matters  wor»e.  In  terms  of  prose  style,  his 
addresa  was  Middle  Harding;  he  came  no 
closer  to  the  arts  than  t>eauUflcaUon  of  the 
roadsldee;  he  exhibited  no  charisma. 

Turning  to  foreign  affairs,  the  President 
left  his  sophisticated  critics  mumbUng  in 
discontent.  Just  a  year  ago.  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  address  of  1966.  Mr.  Johnson  bad 
been  fuU  of  ideas  for  giving  "new  and  dar- 
ing direction"  to  foreign  aid.  He  had 
proposed  an  International  Health  Act  and 
an  InternaUonal  Education  Act.  Only  a 
faint  echo  of  this  remained  on  Tuesday  night 
To  he  sure,  the  President  apoke  warmly  of 
expanding  East-West  trade;  he  took  an  ad- 
vanced position  on  world  population  control; 
he  expressed  a  properly  pasteuriaed  view  on 
Africa.  But  when  he  got  to  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Jobnson  offered  his  academic  mentors  merely 
kindergarten  atufl.  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.. 
commenting  on  TV,  very  nearly  died. 

To  Judge  rrom  the  eoUd.  spontaneous  ap- 
plause that  greeted  his  pledge  to  stand  firm 
in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Johnson  pleased  his  listeners 
in  the  Congress:  and  the  support  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  though  it  seems  blas- 
phemous to  say  so.  may  count  for  more  In 
the  Preeideni's  view  than  the  support  of  Mr. 
Schlesinger.  Even  so,  as  the  Senate  demon- 
strated last  year  In  adopting  the  Byrd-Pastore 
resolution  censuring  West  Germany,  the 
Congrees  U  not  enchanted  by  expanded  East- 
West  trade.  There  is  small  sentiment  on 
the  Hill  tat  differing  "quietly  and  wltti 
courtesy"*  with  the  Oomrounist  world.    Sen 


We  can  all  agree  that  education  U  a 
principal  and  basic  need  in  all  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.  In  Viet- 
nam, B£  Miss  Knowles  points  out  in  her 
article,  the  United  States  is  attempting 
to  train  the  Vietnamese  to  operate  their 
own  educational  system,  to  upgrade  their 
own  economic  system,  to  Improve  their 
own  government,  and  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  through  knowledge  the  very 
foundation  of  a  revitalized  nation.  No  . 
part  of  our  struggle  In  Vietnam  Is  more 
Important. 

This  Is  one  aspect  of  our  commitment 
In  that  part  of  the  world  which  needs 
more  publicity.  Miss  Knowles"  article 
l5  of  such  significance  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Racoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RaconD. 
as  follows: 

Tbx  TKStt-R  Warn  nf  VirrWAM 
(By  Ruth  Sheldon  Knowles) 
"Human  history  becomes  more  and  more 
a  race  between  educaUon  and  catastrophe  " 
—R.  O.  Wells. 
The   paradox  in  Vietnam  is  that  to  win 
the  war.  we  mtist  first  win  the  peace.    And 
the  peace  can  be  won  only  at  the  "rice  roots," 
among  the  rural  people  In  the  small  tiamleta 
of  South  Vietnam. 

On  a  recent  trip  Uiroughout  Vietnam.  I 
found  that  we  are  winning  tills  peace — by 
means  of  an  unsung  and  practically  un- 
known progrskm  of  education  drawn  up  at 
the  request  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  In- 
deed, I  found  the  big  news  of  the  war's  turn- 
ing Ude  not  Just  at  the  betUefront  but  in 
hamlet  claasroom^wbere  for  the  first  time 
thousands  of  Vletnsineee  children  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  school. 

In  South  Vietnam,  parents  are  as  eager  to 
have  their  chUdren  in  school  as  you  or  I 
EducaUon  is  so  highly  prised  that  on  open- 
ing day  hundreds  of  fathers  and  mothers 
gather  to  eee  If  some  child  falls  to  show 
up — in  which  case  tlielr  child  may  get  a  seat 


&n^ett  Dtrkscn  already  has  made  known  hi*     Nine  years  ago,  there  were  only  600.000  chll- 
"■  ^^-^  J  .        ^^^  jjj  flchool.    Today  there  are  more  than 

1.700.000.      Since    1063.    the   U.S.   Agency   for 


opposlUon  to  the  pending  consular  Ueaty 
with  the  Soviet  U nlon ,  and  the  Illinois 
Republican  will  not  stand  alone. 

So  beglnneth  the  OOth  Congress  deep  to 
dlBc<ml  before  it  has  really  tuned  up.  The 
fight  over  Powell  left  some  bloody  wounds 
betUnd,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  unguent  speech 
did  Uttle  to  soothe  the  pain.  It  waa  not  the 
happiest  Tuesday  in  the  history  of  the  HiU. 


Profress  of  the  War  is  VietnaM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OfU^ABOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  IS,  1967 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  Prcddent,  the 
Reader's  Digest  hai  published  In  lU  Jan- 
uary  186^  Issue  a  condensation  of  an 


Int«rnatlonB]  Development  bM  helped  build 
BftOO  hamlet  clMMOomfl,  trained  approxi- 
mately 8000  te<M:heri  and  dlatrlbuted  7,600.- 
000  teitboolM  The  U.S.  military  1«  alK) 
helping  to  buUd  daasroonu.  and  any  large 
Incraaae  In  U.S.  troopa  aent  to  Vietnam  U 
baaed  on  the  expectation  that  one  third  to 
one  half  ol  the  men  wUI  spend  part  ol  their 
time  In  ilmllar  "natlon-bulldlng"  prolecta. 

All  thla  la  being  accomplUhod  despite  Vlet- 
cong  bombing  and  burning  of  achooU.  de- 
spite the  kidnapping  of  t«acher«  and  con- 
trol ol  roads.  Begtettably.  almost  a  mUUOD 
children  are  aUll  out  of  school;  but  by  the 
end  of  1970  there  will  be  enough  additional 
schools  and  teachers  to  cut  that  number  In 
half. 

One  of  the  major  driving  forces  behind  the 
hamlet-school  program  U  an  American 
woman.  Mra.  Gladys  Oakea  Phllpott.  A 
former  professor  of  education  at  Norlliern 
mtnols  University,  she  arrived  In  Vietnam  In 
1967  aa  a  teaoher-educaUop  adviser  for  AID. 
Her  (list  two  years  were  devoted  to  oalnlng 
teachers  for  urban  ccotera  and  settliig  up  a 
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damoiutration  •IMnentary  •cSool.  Sli» 
OSTdMl  %U  c»i«  tlie  countnr  itopUiK  li«l»til 
m  Vlituun'i  hlrtoTT  Mxl  cuttom».  ana  nwet- 
to£  province  educaUoD  ctile/». 

In  l»«3,  an  AID  »urT»y  found  aiat  the  one 
service  that  njraJ  Vletnameae  wanted  more 
UULD  any  other  from  their  government  w»« 
education  for  their  children.  Thla  InsaOabl. 
daaue  can  be  undenttood  In  l«rm»  of  the  edu- 
cational »a«uum  which  existed  when  the 
French  left  In  IDM.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
neoDle  were  Ullterate— more  than  when 
rnaat  took  orer  In  the  ITOCa.  The  French 
cut  back  the  free-education  «y»Mm  of  the 
VletnameM  emperors,  under  which  leamlnj 
had  been  accessible  lo  poor  and  rich  alike  and 
wae  the  path  to  nmndarln  olBce.  which  was 
neither  beredltarj  nor  for  sale.  Under  the 
French,  only  a  few  were  educated,  for  Jobe 
that  the  French  wanted  them  to  have. 

When  Vietnam  became  independent,  the 
educational  atutude  was  »U11  so  French- 
oriented  that  to  1 900  a  study  made  for  AID 
reported  that  'few  person.  In  goyernmMlt 
poMtlona  at  the  ministry  lerel  consider  ele- 
mentary education  Important."  DntU  1968. 
aU  instruction  was  In  French,  which  effec- 
tively prevented  rural  education.  The  chief 
Sim  of  educaUon  offlclal.  seemed  to  be  to 
keep  the  majority  of  children  from  attending 
school  and  to  ctmcentrste  on  producing  an 
elite  who  would  administer  the  country. 

The  Vletcong  msde  the  iltuatlos  worse 
tor  murdering  teachers  and  saboUglng  buUd- 
S-  By  1»<»  they  hMl  forced  300  South 
Vietnamese  primary  schooU  to  does,  depriv- 
ing as  000  students  of  schooUng.  When 
Mm  Phllpott  and  a  team  of  education  ad- 
TUers  took  hold,  everything  was  lacking. 
schools,  teachers,  books,  money,  plans. 

Where  to  begin?  Mrs.  Phllpott  Initiated 
the  idee  of  sending  small  groups  of  provincial 
educaUon  chiefs  to  the  Dnlted  States  lor  six 
weeks'  training  at  the  nnlverslty  of  nUnola. 
with  tours  of  community-development  pro- 
grama  In  Detroit  and  of  Bere«  College,  the 
celebrated  seU-help  school  In  Kentucky. 
The  education  chiefs  returned  to  Vietnam 
with  heightened  prssUge.  held  semlnara. 
WTOU  and  published  papers,  gradually  up- 
graded the  education  system.  By  1»«3  a 
framework  eiUted  for  launching  the  rural 
hamlet-school  program. 

ICra.  PhUpott  went  to  the  education  chief 
oi  Blnh  Dlnh  province,  which  had  the  moet 
diacult  problem  of  aU  because  lu  700.000 
populaUon  had  been  swollen  by  100,000  refu- 
gees. "He  was  a  particularly  good  education 
ohl^."  Mrs.  Phllpott  relates.  "And  I  wanted 
the  leadership  of  the  program  to  come  from 
that  group.  I  asked  him  to  make  a  survey 
ct  provincial  needs  and  the  ability  o<  the 
Tlllagn  to  support  schools.  I  also  asked  him 
how  he  felt  the  program  should  be  developed. 
With  a  committee  which  he  choae.  we  worked 
out  the  flret  year's  program-  A  master  plan 
foe  all  Vietnam  evolved  from  this." 

Thousands  of  people  In  the  hamlets  con- 
structed their  own  school  Uulldtoga — alto- 
gether one  third  of  aU  the  new  claasrooms— 
under  the  0  8.  AID  Self  Help  program,  which 
supplies  materlala  and  food  for  thnee  werk- 
Ing  Vietnamese  and  D.S.  Army  units  helped 
on  the  projecu  together.  Americans  natu- 
raUy  don't  conalder  a  school  complete  with- 
out a  playground.  Memt>erB  of  the  fsmed 
Oreen  BereU.  who  used  their  Jungle-wartare 
Ingenuity  to  build  pUyground  equipment, 
told  me  how  much  they  eojnyed  doing  It — 
they  discovered  that  Vietnamese  children 
had  never  seen  swings  or  seesaws  before  I 

In  the  Central  Vietnam  highlands,  where 
the  fiercest  battles  wore  being  fought  during 
late  lues,  the  school  program  had  equal 
prtcrlty  with  the  military.  Brery  military 
supply  plane  earned  at  least  76  bags  of 
o^unt.  enough  to  build  one  classroom. 
Aimed  convoys  deUverlng  food  to  beleaguered 
hamlets  always  carried  cement  for  schools 


"The  big  push  of  IBM  was  due  to  Oladya 
Fhllpott's  unremitting  eSorta."  a  TJM.  AID 
olBcial  stated.     "She  spends   approHmateJy 
06  percent  of  her  time  In  the  Held,  Urtng  un- 
der dangerous  conditions.-     Mrs.  Phllpotfs 
many  Vletnameee  friends  warn  her  In  ad- 
vance when  they  consider  an  area  unsafe, 
but  safety  In  Vietnam  Is  never  preillctable 
In  one   srea  which  she  was   told  was  "»0- 
percenl  safe."  25  people  were  killed  hy  a  nUne 
on    a   road   along   which   she   travels    fre- 
quently. . 
In    the   beginning,   the   Vletcong   warned 
hamlet    oflldals    that    they    would    destroy 
anything    the   government   gave   them.     In 
one  hamlet,  when  the  government  built  a 
school,   the  Vletcong   blew   It  up   the   nejt 
day       The    people    themselves    Immediately 
buUt    another    school.      The    Vletcong    did 
not  touch  It.  reallilng  that  they  bad  turned 
the  hamlet  against  them.     RecenUy.  school 
bombings  and  kidnapping  and  harassment 
of    teachers    have    been    decreasing.      Viet- 
namese and  ua.  omclals  attribute   thU  to 
the  success  of  the  school   program  In  ral- 
lying   the   people   to   the   government   side. 
One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  program  has  been  among  the  Montag- 
nards  ("mountain  people")  In  the  Vietnam 
highlands.     800.000    members    of    a    racial 
mosaic  of  primitive  tribal  groups.     Montag- 
natds  live  In  a  world  o<  hunger,  cold,  fear, 
ignorance  and  dlsesse.    Both  the  French  and 
the  Vletnameee  treated  them  somewhat  as 
strange   animals.     But   the   war   has   made 
them  important,  because  geographically  they 
occupy  almost  half  of  South  Vietnam— the 
mountainous  Jungle  highland  area  between 
North  Vietnam  and  the  great  rice  bowel  of 
the  Mekong  Blver  Delta. 

Because  of  the  remoteness  and  small  size  ol 
Montagnard  communiues.  boarding  schools 
m  centrsl  areas  were  the  only  leaelble  means 
of  education.  VB.  AID  had  sparked  the 
aist  one  in  1«M.  "Fifteen-  and  suteen-year- 
olda  started  In  the  first  grade."  Mrs.  PhU- 
l>ott  recalls.  "They  came  In  beech  cloths 
and  saronga,  and  with  no  Idea  about  combing 
their  hair.  They  were  from  seven  trlt>es.  and 
the  flrst  year  we  Just  taught  them  a  common 
tongue  so  that  they  could  understand  one  an- 
other. Within  two  years  you  wouldn't  have 
kncmn  they  were  the  »me  young  people. 
They  knew  how  to  wash  and  to  eat  with 
chopsticks.    They  were  eager  to  leam." 

To  the  rural  people,  the  greatest  miracle  of 
the  educaUon  program  Is  that  for  the  first 
time  the  children  have  terthooks.  Before, 
there  were  only  slates,  and  teaching  was 
snurely  by  rote,  A  Joint  Vietnamese- 
American  educaUonal  committee  has 
designed  modem,  attractive.  UlusUated  teit. 
books  which,  to  addition  to  the  "three  B's' 
teach  greaUy  needed  health  prlnclplae. 
science,  history  and  geography.  The  telt- 
books  In  Vietnamese,  bear  the  message  on 
the  back  cover:  "This  is  a  gift  to  the  Vlet- 
nameee people  from  the  American  people." 

To  meet  the  need  for  aklUed  Industrial 
workers,  AID  has  sponsored  the  esubllsh- 
ment  of  four  coeducaUonai  polytechnic 
schools.  Today,  approximately  10,000  atu- 
denU  are  enrolled  to  technical  and  agricul- 
tural schools.  Seven  rural  trade  schools  are 
to  operation  for  youths  who  might  not  be 
able  to  continue  educaUon  beyond  elementary 
school,  and  another  seven  will  be  opened 
later  this  year.     More  are  planned. 

"The  Vietnamese  children  are  truly  bright," 
Mrs.  Phllpott  says.  "This  accelerated  educa- 
tion Is  helping  to  prepare  them  for  self- 
government.  Democraer  needs  mass  educa- 
Uon." 

I  learned  how  eager  the  Vietnamese  are  to 
aU  that  need  when  I  stopped  at  a  hamlet  in 
the  mountains  where  every  able-bodied  per- 
son was  worktog  on  a  one-classroom  school. 
When  I  a*ed  the  hamlet  chief  what  the 
n»h  was,  he  explained  that  the  provtoce 
education  chief  would  be  there   to  a  few 


days  to  dedicate  It.  "ThU  la  the  moat  Im- 
portant thing  that  ever  happened  to  our 
hamlet,"  he  said  proudly. 

In  the  long  run  education  Is  the  only  way 
In  which  freedom  can  be  achieved.  The  bass 
tor  freedom  to  South  Vietnam  haa  already 
been  laid  Textbooks  don't  make  flashy 
headlines  today,  but  the  ctimulatlve  effect 
o<  the  educational  effort  to  Vietnam  wUl 
create  the  headltoee  of  tomorrow. 


EcoBomic  Suctiou  ud  Thoje  Wtclui 
RlM^kfUu 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  TLLZMoa 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  BjrPHBSEHTATTVBS 

Monday.  Januam  IS.  1987 
Mr,  DER'WINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Polish  American  l»  »n  independent 
weekly  publication  with  readem  prlnel- 
p»lly  located  In  the  Chicago  roetropoU- 
t«n  area  but  Its  columnlit*  and  editorial 
writers  cover  the  International  .scene. 

One  of  the  most  penetrating  and  pro- 
vocative columnists  Is  a  young  educator. 
Harry  E  Defnhkowskl.  who  in  the  Janu- 
ary 14,  1967,  edition  of  that  pubUcatlon 
provides  a  very  penetrating  and  certainly 
provocative  commentary  on  the  question 
of  Rhodesia : 
EcoifOHic  SaHcnoM  aire  TUOM  Wicksd 

RHOmSIAMS 

(By  Harry  E.  Dembkowmkl) 
UN  Ambassador  Arthur  Ooldberg's  recent 
announcement  that  the  United  states  Is 
Joining  an  economic  boycott  of  Rhodesia, 
while  not  unexpected,  nnnethelees  repreeenU 
aa  amaalng  acUon  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
ernmentr— from  almost  any  aspect  ot  tlie 
question  one  seeks  to  examtoe.  Space  per- 
mlU  ua  to  point  out  only  a  tew  of  the  many 
ataeurdiUes  tovolved  ,  .  . 

When  the  Rhodeelan  govsmment  of  Ian 
Smith— which  had  been  elected  to  accord- 
ance with  the  colony's  oonaUtuUon— uni- 
laterally declared  lu  Independence  from 
Brltato  more  than  a  year  ago,  Britain,  lack- 
ing the  military  powir  to  force  It  back  toto 
submlaloo,  resorted  to  an  economic  boycott. 
That  soil  talltog.  It  requested  the  UN  to  vote 
mandatory  sanctions  against  RhodeeU  so  the 
former  colony  would  bo  economically  Isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  forced  to 
capitulate, 

(Thle,  despite  the  fact  that  Brltato.  advo- 
caung  "world  trade"  as  one  ctire  for  the 
world's  lUa,  InslsU  upon  trsdlng  with  tiie 
Communist  dictatorships  Including  Cuba, 
Rod  China,  and  North  Viet  Nam  ,  .  ,) 

The  ON,  which  suppoeedly  dlaUkea  delvtog 
toto  the  "domestic  affairs  "  of  sovereign  na- 
tlona  (except  for  the  Republic  of  South 
Alrlca  of  course)  Unmedlstely  took  up  the 
challenge,  American  troopa  are  lighting  In 
South  Viet  Nam  and  bombing  North  Viet 
Nam-  Fidel  Castro  conttoues  to  plot  the  sub- 
version of  laun  America;  China,  U  In  the 
midst  of  a  purge  which  borders  on  dvU 
war  .  ,  But  none  of  that  Is  Important,  nor 
even  discussed.  Rhodesia  consUtutee  a 
•threat  to  the  peace,"  or  so  decrees  the 
mighty  UN— that  "last  Great  Hope  On 
Earth  " — and  economic  sancUons — the  arst  In 
ths  hUtory  of  that  IntemaUonal  organlaa- 
uon— were  quickly  voted  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Ian  Smith. 

This    resoluOon    faUed    lo    satslfy    many 
member-sutos   o<   the   ON   wha    although 


critical  of  U.a.  "aggression"  In  Viet  Nam, 
clamor  for  a  Brltlsh-led  tovaslon  of  Rhodesia. 
But  It  does  succeed  to  preventing  vitally- 
needed  Rhodeelan  producu  from  reaching 
American  ports.  The  loss  at  our  chrome  ore 
supply,  for  Instance,  so  vital  to  the  produc- 
tion of  stalrUesa  steel,  may  now  be  dependent 
for  lu  replacement  upon— Russia ! 

The  UB.  parUclpaUon  In  auU-Rhodeaian 
economic  sanctions — which,  to  Itself,  oon- 
sUtutes  the  real  "threat  to  the  peace" — is 
oppcrtunisUcaliy  toaplred  and  fraught  with 
cynical  hypocrisy.  The  opportunism  U 
clear:  cater  to  the  whims  of  the  Irreeponalble 
end  Immature  Afro-Asian  majority  in  the 
ON  at  the  expense  of  the  only  truly  civilized 
and  stable  elements  left  to  sub-Sahara 
Africa.  The  demogoglc  excesses  ol  the  UN 
may  be  excused,  or  at  least  explained,  on  the 
basis  of  Its  domination  by  the  over-repre- 
sented. ander-clvUlsed  Afro-Asian  bloe,  but 
how  does   one  begto  to  JusUfy   such   Irre- 


prlndplee  displayed  stoce  the  days  of  Yalta 
and  before,  prlnclplea  which  "were  examtosd 
some  years  ago  by  Jamea  Bumham  In  a  book 
most  apUy  UUed — "Suicide  of  the  Weet." 


Poor  StaadarJ  of  Volacg:  TW  Cue  for 
Tax  Sbariaf 


Barlinttoa,  Vt,  a  Citr  f or  a  Career 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 


IN  THE  BENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  16,  1967 
Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  last  Thursday,  January 

.        .  12.  1967.  published  an  advertisement  en- 

•pon^bUlty    froin""the   UJ5..    ibe   »uppo«ed     titled  "BurUn«ton.  Vt.;   Great  Place  To 

lewleror  the  Pree  World?  sW.    but    Could    You    Build    a    " 

Some  obsenren,  advocates  of  the  sanctloiu. 


claim  It  ta  A  false  analog  to  compare  the 
Rhodestaa  attainment  of  independence  with 
the  American  Rerolufcion  of  lT7ft— the  two 
being  the  only  auccessful  revolts  agalxut 
Britain  on  record.  Tea,  there  are  eome 
major  difference*.  But  not  In  the  manner 
Ihoee  obeerven  believe. 

While  the  early  Americans  colonised  the 
North  American  continent  through  a  gen- 
ocldal  poUcy  <A  exterminating  the  native 
aborigines  (i.e.  Indians)  or  relegating  them 
to  various  concentration  camp-enciosurce 
known  as  reservations,  the  white  settlers  of 
Rhodesia  are  ai^roachlng  the  problem  of 
natlon-buUdlng  quite  dUIerenUy.  The  Afri- 
can tribes  of  Rhodesia,  rather  than  being  ex- 
terminated or  driven  off  their  ancestral  land, 
are  being  educated  In  the  ways  and  means 
of  economic  and  social  development.  (I&n 
Smith.  In  contrast  to  General  George  Wash- 
ington, owns  no  slaves. ) 

Yes,  there  are  dUTerencea  between  Rho- 
desla'a  attainment  of  independence  and  our 
own.  But  In  contrast  to  the  granite  cer- 
tetnty  of  an  Arthur  Goldberg,  this  columnist 
Is  not  at  all  certain  that  we  have  any  right 
to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  our  southern 
African  counterparts  in  the  type  of  democ- 
racy they  possess  or  In  the  manner  they  are 
dealing  wlih  the  "racial  problem."  (Anyone 
asking  the  average  American  Indian  or  Negro 
our  rlgbt  to  be  the  moral  Judges  of  the  world 
rUkfl  hearing  some  earthy  and  uncomple- 
mentary  replies.) 

Rhodesia,  for  all-of  Ite  faulU,  remains  one 
of  the  few  bastions  of  calm,  order  and  prog- 
rces  in  that  turbulent  and  at  111 -primitive 
continent  of  Africa.  Por  the  nation's  white 
minority  to  relinquish  Its  position  of  leader- 
ship to  the  tribal  groups  who  happen  to  form 
a  numerical  majority,  would  be  tantamount 
to  inviting  another  Congo^years  of  strife, 
misery,  and  a  descent  to  savagery.  And  for 
the  U.S.  to  risk  such  a  calamitous  possibility. 
merely  to  please  Britain's  pride  and  the  ir- 
responsible demands  of  the  Afro-Asians. 
would  be  an  abdication  of  America's  sup- 
posed position  as  guardian  of  Western  Clvl- 
UsaUon  and  leader  of  the  Western  Alliance. 
Eastern  Europe  remains  Communist,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  a  prl»onho\we  of  many  na- 
tionalities. Stalinist  purges  sweep  China, 
and  war  decimates  Viet  Nam  .  .  .  Tet.  we 
are  assured.  It  is  Rhodesia  which  constitutes 
the  reel  "threat  to  the  peace,"  a  threat  which 
must  be  liquidated  by  UN  action. 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  torrents  of  venojn 
which  continue  to  be  directed  against  Rho- 
desia by  the  demagogues  of  the  UN.  it  la 
here  predicted  that  tbe  aanctlona  will  fall; 
that  Rhodeala  will  surrlTe  the  crises  to 
merge.  In  Ume,  with  the  RepubUc  of  South 
Africa.  In  some  form  of  union; — and  the  ISA., 
by  the  unbridled  opportunism  It  has  dls- 
played  In  this  matter,  wiu  emerge  with  di- 
minished stature  and  tarnished  reputation. 
Score  another  ylctocy  loc  thoee  "liberal- 


Career 
There?"  The  advertisement  waa  spon- 
sored by  the  IntemaUonal  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp. 

Burlington  is. unquestionably  recog- 
nized as  the  Queen  City  and  It  may  truly 
be  said  that  throughout  lt«  history  It  has 
been  one  of  the  foremost  Intellectual  and 
cultural  centere  of  New  England.  It  haa 
continued  to  prosper  because  of  Its  con- 
structive and  progressive  industries.  Ite 
skilled  workers,  a  large  professional  pop- 
ulation, fine  hospitals,  colleges  and'  an 
ever-expsuidine  imiverslty,  and  the  ded- 
icated and  conscientious  efforts  of  Its 
citizens. 

I  recommend  a  reading  of  the  adver- 
tisement to  all  recent  and  prospective 
graduates  who  are  seeklnc  employment 
ow>ortunlties.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  advertisement  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pebkdabt   and  Jcmi   1067  OaADuaTxs — Bom- 
UMOTON,  Vt..   OaasT  Pucx  To  Sw,  »UT 
Conin  YoD  BmxD  a  CAmcxB  Taxax? 
Chances  are  you  could  if  you're  an  engineer 
or  technician.     With  IBM. 

bpeclaUy  If  you  have  your  eyes  on  the 
slopes  and  your  mind  on  a  challenging,  ful- 
filling career. 

IBM's  Burlington  facility  gives  you  the  best 
of  both  possible  worlds — a  meaningful  cai«er 
at  one  of  IBM's  fastest-growing  locations,  and 
an  unequalled  living  environment  for  you 
and  your  family. 

coHsmxa  oua  oweninos 
ffnjrineer J— electrical,    mechanical.    Indus- 
trial, materials,  process,  facmues. 

Sj/ttems  pTOfframmerM  *  Anolysta.  Chem- 
ista.  Physicists,  Accountants.  Procurement 
SpecialiMtM  (semiconductor  field).  Techni' 
ciana — electrical,  mechanical.  Industrial,  ma- 
terials, process. 

PoBiUons  In  these  areas  are  available  to 
February  or  June  1M7  graduates  who  are 
completing  BacheltM-'s,  Master's,  or  Fty.  D, 
programs,  and  qualified  technidana. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  "deep  powder"  oppor- 
tunity lo  you.  write  today.  Well  contact 
you  in  a  week  regarding  employment  oppor- 
tunlUes  in  Burlington. 

Please  outline  your  quallflcatlons  and  In- 
terests to  W.  T.  Rochtord.  E>ept.  ME-A3H. 
IBM  Corporation,  Box  A.  Essex  Junction.  Ver- 
mont. IBM  Is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Em- 
ployer. 

If  you'd  Uke  a  personal  Interview  during  a 
weekend  while  skiing  In  Vermont,  call  collect 
to  arrange  a  oonrenlent  appointment.  W.  T. 
Bochford  (B03)  76S~011I,  Ext.  2382. 

—IBM. 


SPEEX^ 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRO 

or    WIBCOKBIH 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  10, 1967 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  Wausau  Record  Herald 
In  my  congressional  district  «:ititled 
"Poor  Standard  of  Values"  cites  apeclflc 
examples  of  why  the  tax -sharing  ap- 
proach is  a  better  way  for  Americans  to 
do  things  than  the  discredited  approach 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  The  experience 
of  Stevens  Point.  Wis.,  with  regard  to 
Ita  application  for  a  storm  sewer  expan- 
sion program  as  contrasted  to  Racine 
County.  Wisconsin's  probability  of  qual- 
ifying for  Federal  aid  for  its  first  couAty 
goU  course  dramatizes.  I  thlnhf-the  way 
in  which  federally  established  priorities 
often  defy  logic. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  editorial,  entitled  "Poor  Standard  of 
Values,"  in  the  Rxcohd  at  this  point: 
Poem.  STANn&ao  or  Valitsb 
The  prloritleo  which  the  Johnaoo  Admln- 
Utratton  aff">e'»it  to  various  federal  aid  pro- 
grams coDttnuBs  to  be  unbelievable. 

Por  example,  from  Stevens  Point  comes  a 
recent  report  which  indicates  that  an  In- 
quiry to  the  US  Department  of  Bousing  and 
Urban  Development  has  Indicated  that  the 
Otty  of  Stevens  Point  will  not  qualify  fee  fed- 
eral aid  for  its  storm  sewer  expansion  pro- 
gram now  or  In  the  immpdiste  fature.  This 
U  a  shock,  considering  the  AdmlnUtrat Ion's 
voiced  concern  for  the  poUuUoo  problem  and 
the  acknowledged  public  sentiment  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

While  Stevens  Point  can't  get  money  to 
separate  storm  from  sanitary  sewers.  Racine 
County  is  quite  certain  it  will  qualify  for 
federal  aid  for  its  first  county  golf  coiiwe. 
In  fact,  a  federal  applleatlon  aeklng  H07.000 
toward  purchase  of  property  for  the  golf  ^ 
course  has  already  been  submitted. 

A  recent  news  story  from  a  Democratic 
senator  In  Washington  revealed  that  a  north- 
em  Wisconsin  electric  cooperative  bad  quali- 
fied for  funds  to  extend  an  electric  line  at  a 
cobX  of  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars. 
This  federal  grant  which  wlU  aaslst  no 
more  than  260  families,  U  made  at  the  same 
time  that  federal  highway  funds,  which  af- 
fect all  at  Wlsoonsm's  millions  of  people,  are 
being  cut  in  half  . 

We  read  In  the  Washington  Poet  that 
nearly  »ia  million  of  Poverty  War  gold  wa« 
dropped  In  Mississippi  Just  before  the  No- 
vember elections  In  five  hasty  and  hectic 
give-away  days,  some  even  before  applica- 
tions were  made.  Bust  College,  a  small  Negro 
institution,  was  reported  to  have  been 
granted  •!  J[  mUIlon  before  the  college's  pres- 
ident had  completed  the  appUcaUon  showing 
how  it  would  be  spent. 

The  crowning  blow  to  Marathon  County 
will  come  if  It  does  not  qualify  for  federal 
funds  to  construct  a  new  county  hospltAl  to 
replace  one  which  a  sUte  offlclal  has  de- 
scribed as  "no  longer  fit  to  live  In."  Tet  the 
preliminary  indloaUon  to  county  officials  U 
that  the  county  may  not  qualify  for  federal 
funds  for  this  worthy  purpose. 

Where  are  thoee  who  say  Waahlngton  cao 
do  the  Job  better? 
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Tk  Attack  m  Rale  XXII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRyV.  BYRD.  JR. 

W  THK  SBJIAT*  OP  THK  UMTTm  arTATBS 

Hondav.  Januam  If.  "*7 
Mr.BYRDofVlrgim*.  Mr.  Prertdent. 
I  ssk  unanimous  coiuent  to  have  P'Sn»~ 
in  toe  Appendix  of  »*lRf??*2.!"«1?" 
torlal  enUtled  "Rule  XXH  Oniler  Fire 
p,!X^  in  the  CharlottfflvUle  I>aUy 
Progresa  of  January  1*.  1991. 

There  being  no  oWecUon.  the  editorial 
m  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R»co«b, 
aa  toUows: 

Rou  13  Vmm  Tmm  i 
Tb.  .anu^  eOort  u  on  In  0»  SeniiM  to 
cban««  Rule  M.  U>.  clotun  r"'",''""",^^" 
StTcloMng  of  <Jeb.t«  oo  pending  l.«l.Ia- 
5on  l«  ItoiVot.  oJ  two-Uilra.  of  the  Senior.. 
Th.  »tuc»  oo  Rule  M  Uili.  ye«  U  being 
led  bT  a  poup  at  Uber»l  .enstor..  one  of 

M^cut  off  debet.,  o,  "  ""l*  ."^"SJ- 

The  otber.  »nd   Hnarter.  ipproicb JW  Sen. 

-  UeOonrn   (D-8D.)    would  reduce  tile  two- 

md.  wttb  .U  MMton  preeent.  80  could  ID- 
TOke  debal^Umltlng  cloture  m.t««I  of  tbe 

•'^SS.'S^i^  BUI.  »  -  »--3'-«  -- 
to  be  •  cl»U  rlgbte  l»«ue,  a  liberal  n.  eon- 
^tlv.  U-ue^or  .  labor  «.  »P'«»',^'-« 
tt  baa  not  alwaj.  been  that  way.  It  baa 
Uen  employed  In  tbe  paet  by  Ubera^  and  coo- 
S^tl.-^  t^  .upporter.  ^^^J^ 
capital  to  do  juat  what  It  wae  dertgned  to 
to.  wblcb  U  to  provide  eome  protection  for 
the  rlgbta  of  mlnorltlea 

While  Rule  M  ha.  been  u«!d  by  opponenta 
of  clTU  rtghU  legulauon.  the  fact  remalna 
that  nrtually  all  clyU  rlgbta  propoeala  have 
Sen  enacted  What  1. -anted  b«lly  enough 
by  the  majority  m  the  Senate  la  uaually 
obtained  A  raat  number  of  bad  meMUree. 
oeid  Up  aerrice  by  the  majority,  have  gone 
down  the  drain  u  the  reeuit  of  extended  de- 
bate and  dlacviaalon  protected  by  Rule  XI. 

■me  lo-oalled  liberal  bloc  of  tbe  Senate 
uaed  Rule  23  .everal  yean  ago  lb  an  attempt 
to  defeat  the  oommunlcaUona  eatelllte  legla- 
latlon.  Rule  23  wae  employed  laat  year  to 
defeat  repeal  of  atate  rlght-to-work  laws  a 
repeal  ardenUy  aought  by  labor  ^"^'^ 
forget  that  a  few  year.  ago.  the  two-thlrda 
detate  cutoO  permitted  a  HJlbuater  to  prevent 
the  drafting  of  •trtklng  railroad  worUeia  Into 

""L^^'uberala  alao  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  Rule  23  to  continue  an  educational  nu- 
bueter  agalnat  leglaUtion  daalgned  to  over- 
ride the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
reapportionment.  ,,,„„i 

It  cloture  la  a  matter  of  concern  for  liberal 
wnator.  today  It  ahould  not  be  forgotten  that 
It  haa  M  often  been  a  matter  of  concern  for 
the  conaervatlve  bloc. 

Tbe  two-thlrda  vote  applne  not  only  to 
debate  but  to  lmpe«:hment  proceedings.  M- 
nuUlon  of  a  member  of  Congreee  and  to 
faoflcauoo  of  treatlea  by  the  Senate.  It  U 
not  an   unreaaonable  requirement. 

Rule  22  wae  djelgned  to  provide  protecUon 
for  all  eldea  on  all  mattera.  It  haa  been 
demonetrated  time  and  again  In  the  SenaW 
that  where  there  U  auffldent  pubUc  Intereat. 
•upport  and  demand,  leglalatlon  wUl  be 
pMied  But  there  la  no  harm  m  providing 
the  meane  for  a  oooUng  on  period  of  long 
debate  and  dlacuaalon  that  might  prevent 
Oongrtea  from  being  etampeded  into  the  paaa- 
age  of  leglalaUon  of  dubloua  value  to  the 
nation. 


TW  HoBoribb  Lifta  C-  MaMax.  af 
Caw  pa 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 


DC  TBI  HODSB  OF  BIPB«8»NTATIVBS 

itondav.  Januani  '*.  '•*' 
tti  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
ug  are  familiar  with  the  «««»'"' J^^" 
dldacy  of  the  Honorable  Lester  O.  Mad- 
doTTor  Oovemor  of  Georgia  because 
Georgia's  1966  election  story  haa  re- 
c2ved  ejttenslve  coverage  throughout 
the  Nation  and  abroad. 

on  January  U.  1967,  accompanied  by 
Congressman  O.  Eiiiort  ««*"  "^* 
donaressman  W.  8.  Stdckit.  Ja.,  I  was 
a  platform  gue«t  at  the  """^F,""""  Pi 
bovemor  Maddox  when  he  took  the  oath 
rf  office  as  Governor  and  deUvered  his 
Inaugural  address.  _..>. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  speech  with 
my  coUeagues  In  the  Congreas  bemuse 
It  gives  a  keen  Insight  Into  the  person - 
aUty  and  views  of  Governor  Maddox. 
Itt  message  U  one  of  tolerance  and  re- 
sponsibility, advocating  strength  and 
progress  for  Georgia.  Above  aU,  It  re- 
fects the  desire  of  a  great  misunder- 
stood man  to  serve  as  the  Governor  of 
all  the  people  of  his  State  and  to  pro- 
mote pix>grea8,  pemct  and  t™""""*,^-  " 
Siould  serve  to  dispell  the  doubts  In  the 
minds  of  many.  . 

At  this  point  in  the  Racoao.  on  be- 
half of  my  coUeagues.  Representative 
H»GAN  and  STDCKIT,  and  "WseU  I  1^ 
dude  a  text  of  the  »™"«^^^!^ 
of  the  Honorable  Lester  O^^AAox. 
Oovemor  of  Georgia,  deUvertd  In  At- 
lanta, Oa..  on  January  11,  i9oi. 

Text  of  liiaiigunl  Aitirtu  ieUvertd  bv 
oX  L«ter  MaddM  .f  »oon.  Wedr««to», 
/an.'  II,  J9««,  «t  tlie  S«o««  CapiloJ. 

Governor   Sanders.   Lt.   G*" -•"«' ^'^; 

Speaker    Smith,    dlaUngulahed    ,■»«»'»"" 

the  General  Aaaembly.  dlatlnguUhed  Jurlata 

»nd  atate  offlclalj  and  my  fellow  Oeorglana. 

The  emollona  of  this  moment  are  many 

and  mixed.  y,^rt 

But  that  which  U  uppennoat  In  my  heart 

la  a  deep  eenae  of  humility. 

■   I  am  humbled  by  the  honor  you  do  me 

by  the  magnitude  of  the  task  you  have 

inttuated  to  m.  ...  by  the  gravity  of  the 

reaponalbiuty  you  have  veeted  m  ine  and— 

moit  of  all-by  the  conBdence  you  thus  have 

demonatrated  In  me. 

Poc  thla  I  ahall  be  eteriuilly  grateful  .  .  . 
But  more  than  gratitude  ...  I  pledge  to 
you  my  tulleet  energy  and  every  effort  for 
the  next  four  year.  ...  to  measure  up  to 
your  honor  ...  to  fulflll  your  trust  .  to 
dlKJharge  the  responslbiuty  you  have  dele- 
gated to  me  .  .  .  and  to  merit  your  confl- 
dence. 

.  And  In  setung  out  thU  noon  ...  to  Ubor 
toward  thoee  enda  I  do  so  wlUi  the  prayer 
of  Solomon  of  old : 

•O  I>ord  my  Qod  .  .  .  Thy  aervant  U  In 
the  midst  of  Thy  people  whom  Thou  baa 
choeen  .  .  .  give  Thy  aervant  therefore  an 
understanding  mind  to  govern  thla  Thy  peo- 
ple that  I  may  discern  between  good  and 
evU;  for  who  U  able  to  govern  thla  Thy  great 
people?" 

a  lAMO  raan. 


We  meet  today  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
tortured  traU  ,  .  .  from  tlia  poUtical  pUt- 


tocm,  to  the  ballot  box.  to  «J«  «"^''; 
into  the  leglalaUve  forum.  It  has  ««"  » 
Siney  which  has  tried  the  pubUc  paUence 
E^iSted  the  proc^lure.  °' -""'^"^ 
^ere  were  Issues  which  divided  us  and 
there  were  Inconclusive  '«"'»■  ,„,;?"?, 
brought  us  several  tlmee   to  the   brink  of 

""Slf  iecau«i  of  the  vltaUty  of  our  Instltu- 
tb^      .  .  because  of  the  adherence  of  our 
people  to  the  procesaee  of  Uw  and  order  ^ 
ind  because  of  the  faith  of  Georgians  In  the 
uTSinJS  triumph  of  th.ur  wlU  .  .  ^^^     . 
Ity  of  government  haa  been  malntalnedand 
li  orderly  transition  of  leadership  eff«*«d 
We  have   reason  to  be   proud   of  the   re- 
straint of  the  partlaan.  of  all  sldea      .  .  M 
the  forebearance  of  tbe  electoraU  as  a  whole 
of  the  dispatch  and  dignity  wltH  which 
ilie  courts  resolved  the  polnU  at  >aa"e  .^. 
of  the   Btateemanshlp  of   our  able   and   re- 
spected   outgoing    governor.    ">•  ,  """^"Ij 
6n\  Sanders  ...  and.  most  parUcularly,  of 
S.  courage  and   "•P°""","i'J"'£  'Jl^ 
the  members  of  this  General  Asaembly  faced 
UP  S™d  mscharged  the  difficult  duty  Im- 
^  ;^n  them  ^the  ConstltuUon  of  our 

atate. 

OHS  *Ttr  axuams 
One  step  yet  remains  to  bring  a  Mtlafac- 
tory  conclusion  to  our  year  of  searching  and 

'"JSk^'SSlt,  my  friend.,  U  for  aU  of  ua- 
those  gatberod  here  and  the  remainder  of 
S^glfs  four  and  one-half  mUllon  citlsens 
^^e  elsewhere-to  unite  In  the  cause  we 
ail  hold  tn  common. 

That  COM  IB  the  building  of  »  Breater  and 
more  proap«roua  Georgia  with  expanded 
hortBon*  of  opportunity  for  all. 

That  IS  a  c»u«  wblch  la  g«at«r  than  any 
one  or  group  of  ua.  „  ^i* 

Tfcat  U  a  cauae  which  tran««ndi  all  dlf- 
fmncM  of  philosophy  and  Po"""- .  _  .  ^,„ 

That  U  a  cause  which  requires  the  help 

and  support  of   sU   0«^K*"^y?"'°AyJ!fj; 
old.  poor  and  rich,  farmer  and  city  dweller 
and  Seroocrat  and  Republican  rerirdles.  of 
race,  creed,  oolor  or  naUonal  origins. 
I  seek  that  help. 
I  ask  that  support. 

JCFTKaSOM  QDarB> 
The  great  architect  of  our  democracy— the 
revered  Thomas  Jefferson— faced  dl^J^J^" 
when  he  assumed  the  presidency.  *!">"*« 
words  with  which  he  dealt  with  that  subject 
in  his  inauffural  address  are  as  vital  and  as 
apropos  to  our  situation  now  ...  as  they 
were  to  hU  then. 

'■Let  us,"  he  declared,  "restore  to  social  in- 
tercourse that  harmony  and  aflecUon  with- 
out which  Uberty  and  even  life  itself  are  but 
dreary  things.  And  let  us  reflect  that  hav- 
ing banished  from  our  land  that  religious 
intolerance  under  which  mankind  so  long 
bled  and  suffered  ...  we  have  yet  gainwi 
Uttle  If  we  countenance  a  poUtical  Intoler- 
ance as  de«poUc  ...  as  wicked  ...  and  as 
capable   of    as    Wtter    and    bloody    persecu- 

Mr  Jefferson  then  went  on  to  state  tbst 
"difference  of  opinion  Is  not  a  difference  of 
principle.'  And  he  concluded  that  "error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is 
left  free  to  combat  It." 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  have 
Droved  the  Jeffer»onlan  concept  of  govern- 
ment—that the  people,  when  given  the  f»cu 
and  the  opportunity  to  act  upon  them,  can 
be  counted   upon  to  decide  public  matters 

wisely. 

■MPRABizsa   trNrrr 

I  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  Jeffersonlan 
democracy  with  tu  emphasis  upon  unity  in 
the  pursuit  of  common  goals  .  -  .  upon  the 
free  interchange  of  idess  in  areas  of  differing 
opinion  ...  and  upon  final  determination  of 
IsauM  by  the  people  themselves. 

That  Is  the  American  wky. 

That  Is  the  Georgia  way. 


That  wlU  bs  Um  way  c€  th*  Uaddox  ad- 

jninlstrattosL. 

Much  has  been  said  and  vrlttoi  about 
there  being  no  mandate  for  anyone  In  our 
primaries  and  elecUon  of  last  year. 

J  dUpute  that. 

I  consider  the  people  to  have  spoken  loudly 
and  clearly  ,  .  .  not  only  about  what  they 
want  and  expect  from  their  new  administra- 
tion .  .  .  but  also  about  what  they  do  not 
want  and  wUl  not  tolerate  from  It. 

They  want  a  public  school  system  equal  to 
the  best  In  the  nation  .  .  .  and  they  want 
every  child  regardless  of  his  circumstances  or 
where  he  lives  to  be  prepared  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  .  .  .  wltli  every  other  child  in 
the  country. 

HUHn    XOUCATXON 

They  want  a  aystem  of  higher  educaUon 
adequate  to  t2te  needs  of  today  and  of  the 
Slst  century  Just  ahead  .  .  .  and  they  want 
that  education  made  available  to  eTery 
youth  capable  of  profiting  by  It. 

They  want  swift  oompletion  of  our  Intef- 
■tate  highway  system  ...  a  solution  to  the 
traffic  and  transit  problems  of  otir  cities  .  .  . 
and  an  end  to  the  slaughter  on  our  highways. 

TTiey  want  dignity,  comfort  and  adequate 
facilities  and  treatznent  for  the  mentally  111 
...  the  retarded  and  the  aged  .  .  .  and  they 
want  a  decent,  modem  cosxectional  system 
dedicated  to  rtiiabllltatlon. 


except  that  of  Otorgla  and  Us  citizens 
to  serve  you  in  these  jobs.  I.  have  Impreased 
upon  all  of  them  that  I  shall  expect  their 
ssrvlces  to  be  In  accordance  with  the  yard- 
stick set  by  Eenry  Clay  when  he  said : 

"Oovemmsnt  Is  a  trust,  and  the  ofllcen 
of  the  government  are  trustees,  and  both  the 
trust  and  tbe  trustees  are  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people." 

As  soon  as  possible,  I  will  name  a  num- 
ber of  task  forces  to  make'  specific  recom- 
nxendatlons  for  legislative  and  adminlstra- 
tlve  action  in  fields  of  major  interest  and 
concern. 

I  will  call  on  leaders  In  all  areas  of  en- 
deavor throughout  tbe  state — ^women  as  well 
as  men — to  serve  on  these  groups. 

These  men  and  women  will  make  thorough 
studies  of  aU  sapects  of  oiir  problem  areas. 
In  some  cases  they  will  hold  hearings  to 
ascertain  public  t-htniring  and  to  get  dtlxeu 
recommendations.  And  in  all  cases  they  will 
be  requested  to  present  detailed  programs 
deaUng  with  how  as  weU  as  what  ...  for 
my  consideration  In  time  for  presentation 
to  the  IBOB  Session  of  the  Oenaral  Assembly. 


They  want  training  for  the  unskilled  and     dmt. 
unemployed  .  .  .  and  they  want  a  vlgoroua,         ""- 
effective  induatrtaUzatlon  program  to  assure 
]obs  now  and  In  tbe  future  ...  for  all  who 
ean  and  wUl  work. 

They  want  aid  for  our  strangling  cities 
and  our  struggling  w™*"t  communities  and 
they  want  to  be  allowed  to  scdve  local  prob- 
lems on  the  local  IsveL 

They  want  afl  eltiaens  to  be  safe  to  their 
homes  and  on  the  streets  . . .  and  for  private 
property  to  be  protected  from  tbe  thief  .  .  e 
the  hoodlum  and  the  mob. 


There  will  be  t«Bk  forces  in  the  fields  of 
education,  mental  health,  highways  and 
highway  safety.  Industrialisation,  corrections 
azMl  law  enforcement  and  perhaps  othcfs 
where  tbe  naed  for  studies  in  depth  la  «n- 


VUBOmSLTICX   aAflIB 

They  want  their  state  government  to  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  on  a  sound,  economical, 
businesslike  basis  . . .  with  morality  and  hon- 
esty scrupulously  enforced  in  all  its  agencies 
and   activities. 

Those  are  tbe  positive  aspecte  of  the  peo- 
ple's  mandate. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  told: 

The  pec^le  do  not  want  any  luidue  change 
In  the  direction  or  poUcy  ot  their  state 
government 

They  do  not  want  a  single  school  cloeed 
or  the  right  of  a  ehlld  to  be  educated  or  a 
teacher    to    teach   to   be    Impaired. 

They  do  not  want  riots  In  t2is  streets  or 
breaches  of  the  peace  in  pubUc  places  or 
InstltuUons. 

And.  above  all,  they  do  not  want  any  ex- 
tremist organlaatloa  or  group  to  have  any 
voice  or  Infiuenoe  In  any  state  programs. 

These  polnte,  my  fellow  Oe(H^lans.  con- 
stitute tbe  mandate  I  read  Into  the  returns 
from  the  ballots  you  cast  In  1996. 

It  Is  a  mandate  for  progress  and  resi>onsl- 
MUty  .  . .  which  I  accept  wholeheartedly  and 
without  reservation  ...  as  your  servant  and 
as  the  Instrument  of  your  will. 

It  Is  a  mandate  which  the  Maddox  ad- 
mlnistraUon  wlU  follow  as  the  chart  for  lu 
ODinrse  over  the  next  four  years. 

It  Is  a  mandate  which  will  be  carried  oat 
In  accordance  with  the  advice  from  the  best 
wishes  of  the  people  as  expressed  through 
their  elected  repreeentetives. 

No  one  realises  more  than  I  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  four  years  of  mulU-milUon- 
dollar  budgets  .  .  .  and  tbe  formulation 
and  implementetion  of  complex  policies  .  .  . 
Is  not  a  ons-man  Job. 

Immedutely  following  this  ceremony.  I 
will  announce  my  appointments  to  the  key 
offices  of  the  Executive  Branch.  I  have 
called  upon  jieople^  believe  to  be  capable, 
competent  and  committed   to   no   interest 


We  will  take  steps  to  avoid  any  further 
repetition  of  the  confusion  and  controversy 
caueed  by  the  primaries  and  general  election 
last  year. 

nrst,  during  the  coming  months.  ...  I 
win  study  azMl  evaluate  the  State  ElecUon 
Code  In  light  of  our  experience  since  Its 
adoption  In  1004  .  .  .  consulting  elecUon 
officials  as  to  mf>ani>  of  strengthening  and 
Improving  our  elecUon  machinery  in 
Oeor^a  . .  .  and  such  changes  that  ml|^t  be 
needed  will  be  prepared  for  submission  to 
tbe  earliest  possible  session  of  the  General 
Asaembly. 

And.  second.  I  will  ask  tbe  General  As- 
sembly to  submit  to  tbe  voters  for  ratifica- 
tion In  the  1908  General  Election  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  require  a  run-off 
eleoaon  for  Oovemor  between  the  top  two 
candidates  ...  in  the  event  no  candidate 
receives  a  majority  In  the  general  election. 
The  people  have  made  It  very  clear  that 
they  want  to  do  the  electing  of  their  gov- 
ernors themselves.  That  this  is  their  right 
la  a  conviction  I  b&ve  long  held  and  ex- 
pressed often  .  .  .  and  the  assurance  of  that 
right  under  all  eircumstanoes  Is  a  priority 
goal  of  the  Uaddox  administration. 

The  Maddox  administration  will  not  shirk 
Ite  responsibility  In  the  matter  of  legislative 
reapportionment. 

■ZGBT  TO  appomojf 
Georgians  beUeve.  as  I  do,  that  tbe  states 
should  havs  the  right  to  apportion  one  House 
on  the  basis  of  population  .  .  .  sa  in  tbe 
United  Statw  House  of  RepresenteUvea  .  .  . 
and  the  other  on  the  basis  of  geography  . . . 
as  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  Georgia  Is  under  federal  court  order 


Believing  ...  as  I  do  ...  In  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  of  government,  I  will  make 
no  reooBunendaUon  as  to  how^eapporUon- 
ment  should  be  aocompUshed  .  .  .  unless 
It  l»eoomea  evident  .  .  .  that  a  majority  of 
tbe  members  of  the  General  Assembly  can- 
not agree  on  an  acceptable  plan.  I  am  con- 
fident they  win  meet  their  responsibility  in 
this  regard  and  will  enact  a  plan  the  federal 
courts  will  approve. 

A   irZW   OOHtfl'lTUTiOM 

Tbe  Maddox  administration  erill  address 
Itelf  to  another  grave  need  otf  our  state — 
that  of  a  new,  modem  state  OoneUtuUoia. 

It  Is  all  too  obvious  that  we  cannot  expect 
our  state  and  Its  government  to  continue  to 
be  responsive  to  the  demands  upoc  them 
under  our  present  patchwork  Oonstitutlaii. 
Hie  multiplicity  ot  smendnMota  on  which 
we  had  to  vote  last  laU  was  proof  of  Ita 
laUure. 

We  cannot  legislate  at  tbe  ballot  boa  so 
we  must  have  effective  home  rule  and  eoetal 
self-government  for  our  cities  and  counUea. 
Atwi  the  only  way  we  csua  get  them  Is  through 
writing  a  new  Oonstituticm  attuned  to  a 
modem,  growing  Georgia. 

I  will  ask  the  reapportioned  General  As- 
•embly  to  call  such  a  Constitutional  con- 
vention. This  will  be  done  vrlth  a  view 
toward  submitting  a  new  OonsUtutlon  to 
tbe  people  before  the  end  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

We  will  not  hesitate  to  meet  head-on  tiisse 
and  whatever  other  problems  subsequently 
may  arise  and  endeavor  to  reaolve  tbesn  in 
tbe  best  Intersets  of  the  people. 

Of  this  one  fact,  all  Georgians  may  be 
assured:  We  will  solve  GecrgU  problems  In 
Georgia  and  cbannel  change  to  the  benefit 
of  the  pec^e  of  our  state  vhUe  Lester  Mad- 
dox Is  governor. 

There  is  no  necssslty  for  any  conflict  to 
arise  between  federal-etote  authority.  Wo 
should — and  we  can — solve  any  dias^ree- 
mante  under  the  tramswork  of  tba  ConsUtu- 
tion  .  .  .  respecting  the  authority  otf  tbe  na- 
tional government  .  .  .  and  being  ever- 
mindful  of  protecting  the  rights  of  Georgia 
and  Georgians. 

wnx  DO  tmcosr 
That  WlU  be  true  because  tbe  Maddoi  ad- 
ministration will  do  Ite  ntmovt  here  at 
borne  .  .  .  within  the  framework  ct  law  and 
order  ...  to  solve  those  lasnes  and  prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved  at  home. 

I  say  this  to  you :  I  will  keep  my  eyes  fixed 
awarely  on  the  proper  conduct  o<  s*ate  busi- 
nese  and  service  of  all  the  people  of  Georgia. 
Our  single  goal  Is  that  of  restctflng  the  voice 
and  Involvement  of  the  people  In  determin- 
ing their  own  deettnles  tbrcufh  eolvlx^  local 
problems  on  the  local  level. 

The  Maddox  admlnlstzatlon  will  sru[qxrt 
and  provide  ii^creaeed  financial  assistance  to 
cities  and  oounUes  .  .  .  tn  solving  their  own 
problems  locally,  or,  where  thoee  problems 
are  statewide  In  scope  or  beyond  local  capac- 
ity to  solve  ...  we  wUl  act  prctnpCly  on  the 
state  lewl  to  deal  with  them  reaUsUcaUy  and 
affectively. 
Law  and  order  will  be  upbtfd  tn  Georgia 


to  reapportion  the  General  Assembly  in  ae-      during  the  Maddox  sdrolnlstrattao. 
cordance    with    the    "one    man — one    «>te"         ^^^^  q^^  responsibility  of  government  is 


principle  by  May  of  this  year.  Tbe  only  al- 
ternative to  acting  ourselves  Is  to  let  the 
federal  courts  do  the  job  for  us.  And  such 
a  course  Is  wholly  unacceptable  to  all  of  as 
who  beUeve  In  states'  rlchte  and  sUtes'  re- 
sponsibilities. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  complicate  the  de- 
liberations of  the  regular  seesion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  now  under  way  with  this  com- 
plex and  controversial  task.  Therefore,  I 
bare  decided  to  call  a  q>eclal  session  next 
spring  for  that  sole  ■  purpose.  And.  at  an 
early  date.  I  wUl  confer  with  the  lieutenant 
governor  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  date  for  a  special 
session. 


protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all  Its 
people.    That  reeponslbUIty  will  be  metl 

No  person  need  couneel  others  to  engage 
In  riote  and  dleturbances  because  there  will 
be  no  need  for  any  person  or  gnjup  to  take 
grievances  or  problems  Into  the  streets. 

Should  any  person  or  group  In  the  state  of 
Georgia  have  any  problems  or  grievance,  tbe 
place  to  take  it  Is  to  duly-oonstttuted  au* 
tborlty  on  the  local  level.  If  a  local  matter, 
or  to  me.  as  chief  executive,  on  tbe  stete  level. 
should  It  require  a  state  solution. 

Thve  will  be  no  place  In  Oecv-gla  during 
tbe  next  four  years  for  those  who  advocate 
extremism  or  vlolenoe.      ,-! 
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ffMx  uid  moquUltj  wUl  pnnU  In  tlila 
M»t«  wbUe  X^aster  M*ddo«  la  goTcnur. 
OOMPAflfllOK,  coHC^ir 

Th«  Ifatfdos  idmlnUtraUon  will  be  on*  o* 
oompualon  »o<l  oonoarn.  Tho~  OeorgUna 
Vbo  oMnot  belp  UlBiuelvw  wUl  b»T«  » 
frleml  In  tte  goTernot'B  cbalr  loc  tlie  next 
four  vears.  _^      _,„ 

Tb«t  IDO  rt«  U»  •obool  child  who  will 
bs  th»  product  at  Out  Mnd  o*  educiUoo  wo 

Tni»t  go«  tor  UM  bil^t  jaoBfUn  wlto 
th.  potancui  of  gTMtMM  who  cannot  «aord 
»  oollego  oducsUon.  _^_  ^ 

Thit  go««  for  th»  unfortun«u  Tlctun  oi 
ment.1  Ulne»  UHJ  for  tho  toTfOttxajal 
tbuMd  lnm«t»  of  •  correctlonil  Inatltutlon^ 

ThAt  goM  tor  the  poor  fellow  who  bu  lort 
hli  Job  »n<l  would  work  If  onlT  b»  ooold  Bnd 
another  or  learn  another  akllL 

That  gOM  toe  the  high-minded  mother  M 
th*  elum  famur  who  would  Inaplre  her 
cbUdzwi  to  a  hotter  future  If  only  «he  could 
br«ak  the  obaliu  of  poverty  that  bind  bar  and 
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Uy  frtanda.  you  now  ha»e  a  goyemor  who 
know,  what  It  U  to  he  poor  ...  to  ""«  "^ 
education  and  be  deolod  one  .  .  .  to  toll  for 
a  living  and  to  meet  a  payroU  the  hard  way. 

I  will  not  forgot  thoae  leaeon.  of  th*  Paet 
but  rather  wUl  do  everything  poaelble  to 
aoDly  th«m  In  a  conetructlve  way  eo  >»  to 
apue  the  children  who  come  altar  ua  aome 
o<  thoae  agonlea  and  hardshlpa.  ^    .,„ 

In  thla  moment  of  beginning  and  dedica- 
tion. I  would  emphaalze  my  total  commit- 
ment to  the  propoaiuon  that  there  la  room 
enough  for  everyone  In  our  great  State  or 

There  U  room  enough  for  every  faith,  every 
Ideal  and  every  abade  of  opinion— and  room 
enough  for  full  freedom  to  expreaa  «»"  by 
the  Individual  cltlien  .  .  .  a»  well  a*  by  the 
nraM  and  communlcatlona  media. 

There  U  room  enough  for  the  right  of  dla- 
MBt  aa  weU  aa  the  right  to  conform. 

There  la  room  enough  for  the  right  to  pur- 
(ua  onea  honeat  Uvellhood  without  «««  <» 
oppreeelon.  for  the  right  to  Uve  at  peace  with 
one'a  neighbor  and  for  the  right  to  b«  left 
alone,   aeoure   and    unafraid,   by   one'a   own 

There  la  room  enough  tor  honeat.  eHecave, 
efficient  government  at  aU  levela  .  •  •  ""^ 
acting  within  Ita  proper  ephere  of  authority 
and  fc«-  the  right  of  each  pereon  to  apoalt 
out  and  to  act  when,  in  hl«  own  conaclence. 
b*  feela  there  are  thln^  which  muat  be  aet 
(o  nghta. 
Ubertyl 

Freedom!  ^     _. 

Thoea   are    the   watohvnirda   of   American 
democracy  and  the  foundation  atonea  of  the 
Georgia  phlloaophy  of  government. 
Lova  vmaiDoia 
Oeor^ana  love  their  freedom  and  Ihey  be- 
lieve with  Daniel  Webster  that: 

"Ood  granu  Ubert;  only  to  thoee  who  love 
n.  and  are  alwaya  ready  to  guard  and  de- 

Thua!  on  thla  aolemn  occaalon,  Z  pledge 
niyaetf,  and  yo<ir  new  attte  admlnlitratlon 
not  only  to  the  protection  and  preaerva- 
tJon  of  theee  Inalienable  rlghU  we  hold  ao 
dear  .  .  .  but  aleo  to  the  reaponalble  exerdae 
of  them. 

My  deepeat  and  moat  heartfelt  dealre  to 
weld  all  oeorglaoa  together  Into  on*  unified 
force  to  Improve  our  auve  and  the  oppor- 
tunity it  altorda  our  people,  particularly  our 
children. 
OeorgIA  belonga  to  all  of  ua. 
She  belongs  to  every  dtlaen. 
Her  Intereate  and  welfare  are  the  InteresU 
and  vrelfare  of  all. 

Aa  1  pltanlaed  you  aa  the  people'a  candi- 
date. I  promKe  you  aa  the  people's  governor, 
ouja  shall  be  a  people'a  administration. 

Accordingly,  the  govemor'a  office  ahall  set 
aalde  epeoUlcally  the  Unt  and  third  Wednes- 
day aftemoona  of  each  month  for  the  people 


to  meet  their  governor  and  for  their  governor 
to  confer  with  aiem. 

As  X  had  the  opportunity  to  shake  the 
hands  Irf  Georgians  durln*  the  campaigns  of 
U»t  year,  ao  I  loot  forward  to  having  this 
twlce-a-month  opportunity  to  shake  them 
again  during  my  admlnlstntlon  aa  your  gov- 
ernor. 

When  the  record  of  thla  administration 
Is  wntton  four  years  hence,  let  It  be  said  that 
In  the  conduct  of  dally  aOalre  of  the  office 
of  governor  the  people's  interests  were  pro- 
tected first,  Isst  ami  always. 

Let  It  be  said  that  bold,  courageous  leader- 
ship was  offered. 

Let  It  be  said  that  In  all  sUto  dealings, 
they  were  handled  honeeUy. 

Let  It  be  said  that  the  n^ta  of  the  state 
and  her  people  wore  guarded  Jtaloualy  and 
protected  fully. 

Let  It  be  aald  that  In  these  lour  years 
emphaala  wu  put  on  the  true  values  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  life. 

Let  It  be  aald  that  thoee  vrho  worked  In 
thla  admlnutratlon  did  ao  with  aweat,  toll 
and  prayer  In  dedlcaUon  to  get  th*  )ob  done. 
Let  It  be  said  that  there  waa  full  clUsen 
participation  In  the  aUU  government  during 
theee  yeare. 

Let  It  be  said  .  .  .  notwlthatandlng  the 
fact  that  the  goala  aet  at  Uie  outset  wera 
high  that  they  were  achieved  In  the  reall- 
saoon  .  .  that  no  worthwhUe  accomplish- 
ments can  be  attained  without  setUng  great 
goals. 

Let  It  be  said  that  we  did  not  seek  things 
merely  because  they  ware  easy  to  accomplish. 
Let  It  he  aald  that  wo  reoognlaed  the  chal- 
lange  and  met  It.  ,         .     . 

Let  It  be  said  that  we  ware  not  content 
with  being  average  but  rather  sought  and 
schleved  nothing  leas  than  leadership  In  all 


The  task  U  before  us. 

Our  duty  Is  clear. 

Oeorgla's  destiny  la  In  our  hands. 

Toward  Its  realliatlon  I  ask  for  your  ad- 
vice, your  support,  your  help  and  prayers  . .  . 
and.  In  turn,  pledge  to  you  my  boat  and 
my  all.  

Nttioaal  ConmaBHr  Scaioc  Serrkc  Corpi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MSaTtAlVD 

IN  THE  HOU8«  OF  BBPRESBNTATIVBS 

Ttiesday,  January  10,  lit? 
Mr.  MACHEN.    Mr.  BpetXer.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  blU  tbAt  would  esUb- 
Ush  a  National  Communltj  Senior  Serv- 
ice Corps.  ,     . 

Thl»  bill  would  authorize  grants  to 
SUtea  which  establish  part-time  em- 
ptojfnent  programs  tor  senior  clUxens  in 
projects  of  value  to  the  community. 
Small  salaries  could  be  paid  In  amounU 
that  would  not  Interfere  with  full  social 
s«urlty  benefiU  and  short-term  training 
may  be  provided. 

Modem  medicine  has  prolonged  the 
productive  and  useful  years  of  Amer- 
icans to  the  extent  that  retirement  a«e 
often  catches  them  by  surprise.  Conse- 
quently, many  an  alert  and  capable  older 
person  finds  himself  banished  to  the 
rocking  chair  on  the  front  porch  long 
before  he  is  ready  to  go. 

This  often  results  in  a  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement ao  Intense  that  physical 
health  begins  to  deteriorate,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  psychological  damage  that  Is 
done. 
Although  compulsory  retirement  nuiy 


sometimes  be  a  mixed  blessing.  Involun- 
tary unemployment  is  always  a  frighten- 
ing experience  and  many,  many  senior 
citlaens.  facing  discrimination  on  the 
Job  market  because  of  their  age.  eke 
out  an  Inadequate  Uvlng  because  they 
are  unable  to  secure  employment. 

At  the  same  time,  every  commimlty 
and  neighborhood  has  unmet  manpower 
needs.  There  are  never  enough  hospital 
workers,  or  helpers  for  working  or  In- 
valid mothers.  Iliere  are  many  cultural 
and  civic  projects  that  are  sUUed  be- 
cause they  need  the  touch  of  enthuslam 
and  the  time  that  the  fully  employed 
work  force  is  not  able  to  provide. 

Therefore  we  are  faced  with  the  para- 
dox of  available  lobs  and  willing  inan- 
power  that  simply  have  not  been  brought 
together. 

The  National  Coimnunlty  Senior  Serv- 
ice Corps  would  provide  the  catalyst  for 
bringing  the  two  together.  The  eanall 
salaries  that  could  be  paid  under  ita 
auspices  would  make  the  dlSerence  be- 
tween poverty  level  living  and  modest 
comfort  for  many.  For  the  discourage* 
and  unwilling  idle.  It  can  return  a  sense 
of  usetulness  and  of  being  needed  that 
all  humans  must  have. 

Above  all.  no  ambunt  of  schooling  and 
sophisticated  training  can  substitute  for 
the  wisdom  and  understanding  that 
comes  with  years  of  living.  Our  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  Im- 
portance at  these  two  qualities. 

I  hope  that  we  wUl  see  the  early 
passage  of  this  seiudble  and  compas- 
sionate legislation. 


Two  Artklct  b7  Cohaust  Artku  Hoppe 

EXTBNSICMJ  or  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAurcmmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENT ATI  v  mo 

Monday.  January  16,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  congressional  receaa.  Columnist  Ar- 
thur Hoppe  placed  two  articles  In  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  which  are  of 
Interest  The  flrst  appeared  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  and  the  seeond  on  November  3. 
His  columnB  follow: 

Okobos  Haioltom  DEsninBa  Oom  Hxlp 
(By  Arthur  HcH>p«) 
I  trust  all  erf  you  klmlbearted  folka  out 
there  who  believe  In  happy  endings  will  gi« 
nnerouftly  to  our  latest  do-good  cruBade— 
The  National  Fund-Raising  Drive  to  Sup- 
port Oeorge  HanUl ton's  Mother. 

Tou  can  we  how.  If  auoceeaful,  thla  fund- 
raUtng  drive  will  happily  reMlve  aU  the  c«n- 
plexltlee  of  the  warm  etory  that  U  eeoond 
only  to  Peyton  Place  in  the  Nation's  heart. 

Por  Mr.  HamUton  has  been  t«KUng  rep6rt<rt 
for  years  over  lunch  at  Sardl'a,  Si  Morocoe 
%aa  21  that  hed  love  to  marob  off  and  flght 
for  hia  oountry.  But  he  can^.  He  can't 
because  hla  darned  draft  board  keeps  defer- 
ring him  on  the  gjoundB  that  he's  the  sole 
support  for  hla  aalnted  mother— Mrs.  Anne 
Something  Something  HamUton  Something 
Spauldlng. 

Can  be  march  gaUy  oil  to  war  leaving  mom 
all  alone  In  their  S»-room  Hollywood  man- 
alon,  down  to  her  last  BenUey,  trying  to  ek« 
out  aa  adequta«  staff  of  upatalrs  malda  on 


an  Army  allotment  of  »B6.aO  a  month.    Of 
couTM  not. 

Worve  yet,  though  Mr.  HamUton  Is  tar 
too  much  a  gentl«naji  to  admit  it.  thla  Is 
obviously  what  has  kept  him  and  Mlas  Lynda 
Bird  apart.  Can  a  young  man  who  U  tha 
sole  support  of  hla  sainted  mother  run  off 
and  get  married?  What  a  cruel  and  hearU 
less  thing  that  would  be  to  do. 

It's  no  wonder  Miss  Lynda  Bird  has  gone 
to  work,  hoping  to  add  her  pittance  to  Mr, 
Hamilton*  »300.000  a  year  so  ss  to  build  a 
neat  egg— a  nest  egg  with  which  to  buy  Mra. 
Spauldlng  an  annuity  ao  that  aocne  day  these 
two  young  people  can  wed. 

Think  of  the  unhapplness  this  tragic  sit- 
uation has  caused.  "Think  of  the  President. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  time  he 
picks  up  a  newspaper  mentioning  hU  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  draft  In  one  para- 
graph, he  gets  all  choked  up. 

But  now  Is  our  chance.  Par  next  Mon- 
day Mr,  Hamilton  once  again  reporU  foe 
ms  phyalcal  examination.  Once  sgaln  hla 
draft  board  will  consider  his  plight. 

And  if  only  we  can  be  there,  friends,  with 
a  big  bxindle  ot  nvoney  fcr  hla  mother,  th«y 
will  accept  him  at  laatl 

Then  Miss  Lynda  Bird  can  give  up  her 
]obl  They  csji  get  marrtedl  Hand  in  baJid. 
they  will  stroll  off  Into  the  sunset  to  baalc 
training  I 

And  as  for  the  President,  be  won't  be 
losing  a  daughter,  hell  be  gaining  five  pdnta 
In  the  poUa. 

So  give.  Olv*  UU  H  burta.  01v«  to  the 
National  rund-Ralaing  Drive  to  Support 
Oeorge  Hamilton's  McAher. 

Shell  thank  you.  Mlas  Lynda  Bird  wUl 
thank  you.  The  President  will  thank  you. 
And  If  you  don't  hear  from  Mr.  Hamlltoci. 
remember: 

We  don't  do  these  things  for  gratitude. 
We  do  them  because  we  love  happy  endings. 

WbBa  Jat  ThaviLS  Ik  Osxat  CziCLn 
<By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Howdy  there,  folks.  Bow  y'aU?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  vUtt  wHh  the  rootln'-to»- 
tln'  Jay  Family,  starring  ol*  Bble  Jay— «d 
energetic  feller  ready  to  travel  half  way 
'rotind  the  world  to  make  friends.  Ifn  he 
can't  make  any  at  home. 

As  we  join  up  today  with  ol'  Sble.  he  and 
h!i  pretty  wife,  Blrdte  Bird,  have  Just  col- 
lapsed In  the  parlor  ot  their  big  white  house 
amid  a  heap  ot  suitcases  azid  souvenlra. 
That's  their  cute  tad.  Myna  Bird,  asking 
'em  questions.     She's  on  her  lunch  hour. 

Elble  (with  a  happy  sigh) :  I  guess  that 
was  Just  about  the  most  interesting,  reward- 
ing, >nrlchlng  trip  anybody  ever  took.  My, 
we  sure  did  learn  a  heap  end  get  a  heap 
done. 

Myna  Bird:  I  want  to  hear  all  about  It, 
Dsddy.  minute  by  minute.  In  about 
(glancing  at  her  watch)   87  minutes. 

Elble:  Well,  now.  we  started  out  In  .  .  . 

Where'd  we  start  out.  honey? 

BlrdleBlrd:  Honolulu,  dear. 

Elble:  That's  right.  Then  we  went  ou 
down  to  .  .  .  WeU.  I  know  we  went  to 
Australia,  'cause  that's  where  your  ma  had 
a  pasele  of  fun  digging  up  old  pots  and 
things. 

Btrdle  Bird:  No,  dear,  that  waa  In  the 
Philippines.  AustiaUa'a  where  they  threw 
point  on  our  car. 

ElWe:  You  sure?  Well,  anyway,  Malaysia 
was  mlgbty  nice,  excepting  It  rained  a  lot 
eo  we  couldn't  do  much  but  sit  around  the 
lobby  writing  postcards  and  .  .  . 

Birdie  Bird:  Excuse  me,  dear.  But  I  think 
It  was  Thailand  where  It  rained.  And  a 
UtUe  bit  in  New  Zealand. 

Elble:  New  Zealand?  Tou  certain  we  .  .  . 
Ob.  sure  enough,  that's  where  I  took  that 
farmer  In  a  funny  bat  for  a  helicopter  rlda 
Fine  place.  New  Zealand. 

Birdie  Bird:  South  Korea,  dear. 

Elble:  yep,  and  then  I  anuck  off  from 
there  for  the  afternoon  to  visit  our  boys  In 


Vietnam-  "Game  bcme."  I  told  Hxfxa  in  my 
ringing  wonts,  "wlt^  that  oapnakln  oo  ttu 
wall." 

Myna  Bird  (puzzled! :  I  thought  our  sol- 
diers called  them  gooks. 

Birdie  Bird:  That  was  Manila,  Bble. 
Elble:  What  do  you  mean?    Our  boys  are 
flghUng  in  Vietnam.    Or  is  It  Thailand?    Or 
Is  It  both?    It's  hard  to  think  stxai^t^ 

Birdie  Bird:  I  mean  you  anuck  off  from 
Manila.  Rememt>er.  that's  where  you  had 
your  conference? 

Bble:  Conference?  Bay.  I  plumb  f(»got! 
That's  where  I  got  a  real  lot  done  and  made 
a  heap  of  fine  friends  111  never  forget, 
like  .  .  .  Like  .  .  .  Hand  me  my  address 
book  there,  Birdie  Bird. 

BlrdJe  Bird  (sighing  wearily) :  Tou  know. 
Elble.  I'm  not  saying  It  waant  a  great  trtp. 
seeing  all  those  countries.  But,  my,  all  that 
traipsing  aroundl  Next  year,  let's  Just  pick 
the  country  we  Uke  best  and  spend  the  whole 
two  weeks  In  one  place.  Se«ms  to  me,  you'd 
aooompllah  Just  as  much. 

Bble  (anortlng) :  Accomplish  what?  Tou 
think  I  could  keep  thoae  R«pubUcana  off  the 
front  pages  by  spending  two  weeks  In  Texas? 
Well  tune  in  again,  friends.  And  as  you 
mosey  down  the  wlndln'  trail  d  life,  re- 
msnber  what  Bbte's  ol'  granddaddy  used  to 
say: 

"When  skies  are  grey,  when  you  havent  got 
a  friend,  when  the  whole  world's  down  oo 
you — look  busy." 


Space  asd  6ic  Free  Sodety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10,1967 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texa«.    Mr.  Speaker. 

the  April  1966  Issue  of  the  Aeorspace  In- 
dustries AseociaUon  of  America,  con- 
tained an  analysis  by  Mr.  Karl  G.  Harr, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  association,  which 
was  presented  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Astronautical 
Society.  Mr.  Harr  has  provided  an  In- 
cisive description  of  the  place  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  in  our  society, 
examining  closely  the  reasons  why  our 
Nation  must  establish  and  maintain  pre- 
eminence In  space. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  h«  has 
Identified  our  space  program  as  part  of 
our  society  and  a  major  Impetus  In  Its 
vitality  rather  than  an  adjunct  to  our 
national  need.  Mr.  Harr's  thoughtful 
**article  clearly  Identifies  the  challenge  of 
space  as  a  pari  of  our  need  as  a  growing 
society  In  the  years  ahead.  The  article 
foUows: 

Sfacx  and  thx  ^axK  SodvrT 

All  of  the  men  and  women  profesdonaUy 
Involved  in  our  national  space  program  strive 
constantly,  and  with  spectacular  and  mean- 
ingful results,  to  broaden  the  application  of 
their  efforts.  In  this  way.  scientists,  engi- 
neers, businessmen,  teachers,  government  of- 
ficials and  many  others  seek  to  fulflU  their 
aggregate  role  as  the  human  embodiment  oi 
the  national  space  effort.  They  do  an  ex- 
cellent job. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  not  enough. 

I  •suggest  that,  m  a  free  society,  a  man^ 
work  la  not  done  unless  he  has  fought  for  and 
achieved  recognition  of  the  true  nature  and 
Importance  of  his  woik  to  society  as  a  whola 

As  a  QKikeaman  for  the  aerospace  Industry, 
I  have  been  able  to  proclaim  "all's  well"  with 


respect  to  most  of  the  key  sspects  of  our  na- 
tional space  efforts  and  industry's  role  in  It. 
The  achievements  of  1905  certainly  have 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  In  depth  of 
this  nation's  overall  space  actlvltlaa. 

But  there  remains  one  very  disturbing  as- 
pect of  our  space  effort:  The  close  relation- 
ship between  this  effort,  with  all  Its  ramlfloa^ 
Uons  and  Implications,  and  our  total  nation- 
al growth  and  posture  is  almost  coatnpletely 
unappreciated  by  our  society. 

The  responalblllty  for  this  lack  ot  imder- 
ctanding  must  fall  primarily  on  thoae  of  us 
In  government,  Industry  and  private  scien- 
tific research  who  are  engaged  directly  in 
carrying  out  the  national  space  programs. 
For  even  we  who  are  most  closely  connected 
with  this  effort  are  often  guilty  oi  defenslve- 
ness.  Justification  on  negative  grounds,  and 
an  air  of  apology  about  our  national  space 
commitment. 

Such  attitudes  are  wrong.  The  most  Im- 
portant thing  we  can  do  Is  to  recognize  our 
re^Kxnslblllty  to  reverse  them.  Oxu-  national 
space  effort  Is  not  a  boondoggle,  a  toy.  a  gim- 
mick, a  camouflaged  mlUtsxy  venture,  a 
luxury,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  Is.  rather, 
a  multi-faceted  naUonsJ  adventure  with 
great  scientific,  technological,  economic, 
spiritual  and  political  connotations  and  com- 
ponents which  go  to  the  very  core  of  our  na- 
tional character  and  [>osture.  The  Impact 
permeates  all  aspects  Of  our  society. 

Until  this  tact  la  popularly  recognised 
and  appreciated,  our  space  effort  wlU  proceed 
on  a  false  premise.  And  we  who  are  meat 
closely  connetted  with  it  will  have  failed  in 
our  responsibility  to  our  society. 

Part  at  the  price  of  a  free  society  Is  that 
Ks  tnembers  understand  the  premises  upon 
which  they  are  called  to  act.  Despite  the 
many  suoceasee  we  have  enjoyed  In  our  spacs 
program,  we  cannot  count  such  an  vniiter* 
rtaruUnfi  among  them. 

By  virtue  of  the  technological  and  scien- 
tific advances  of  recent  years  and  the  po- 
litical and  econocnlc  strength  of  our  nation, 
the  challenge  of  tpace  exploration  was  offered 
to  ua  on  terms  within  our  national  reach. 
The  challenge  fell  on  virtually  every  aspect 
of  our  society.  No  scientific  discipline,  no 
c&paclty  for  technological  Innovation,  no  po- 
litical institution,  and  no  aspect  of  ouir  na- 
tional, regional  or  local  eoonomlc  life  lay 
wholly  beyond  Its  Impact.  Most  were  sub- 
stontlaUy  affected.  As  a  result  no  oonslderst- 
tlon  of  this  nation's  future  could  be  made 
Independently  ct  our  natlcmal  dedalon  as  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  our  space  commit- 
ment. 

To  put  It  simply,  we  could  choose  either  to 
accept  the  space  challenge  en*  to  reject  it. 
However,  there  was  no  choice  about  accept- 
ing th«  effects  of  that  decision.  Whichever 
way  we  decided  would  to  a  large  degree  de- 
termine the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  our 
society  In  the  years  ahead.  For  the  decision 
and  its  effect  were  and  are  Inseparable,  and 
were  and  are  essentially  a  decision  as  to  the 
dimension  of  our  future. 

It  follows  that  no  one  need  be  defensive  or 
apologetic  about  our  nation's  commitment  to 
the  exploration  of  space.  On  the  other  hand, 
leaders,  both  governmental  and  private, 
would  have  been  hard  put  to  justify  a  deci- 
sion not  to  accept  this  challenge  with  all  of 
its  attendant  ramlflcattons.  As  proof,  one 
should  test  the  attitudes  In  those  national 
societies  which,  by  choice  or  necessity,  have 
decided  not  to  be  part  of  the  space  adven- 
ture. Por  the  impact  of  such  an  option  Is  as 
dramatically  pervasive  as  Is  the  impact  of  as- 
suming the  challenge.  Rest  assured  that 
those  nations  who  have  not  wanted  or  been 
able  to  accept  ^hls  challenge  are  not  unaware 
of  what  it  has  cost  them  In  many  ways. 

Our  society  cannot  remain  free  and  viable 
by  choosing  to  reject  the  major  challenges 
with  which  It  is  faced;  nor  can  It  arbi- 
trarily amputate  areas  of  scientific  and  tech- 
noloi^cal  advanos  wlthoat  eauterlxatlon  of 
tbs  whole.    It  cannot  turtf  Its  back  on  tech- 
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n/»ingtf«i  tavuioc.  becaiu*  to  m«uy  of  tl»e 
■otuUoaaauid  •»  mocn  of  Uu  dyTumUm 
snUabl*  to  >  inat  democracy  la  uucUtcd 
wUb  tachnology.  Tecimologlcal  advance  la 
not  aspanble.  Tou  are  either  In  tlie  tech- 
aolOflcal  flow  oj  tlie  tunes  or  you  are  not. 
A  great  aoclety  aUocatoe  biiman  and  mate- 
rial reaourcee  to  Ita  apace  aOan  commenau- 
rate  wllH  ttie  ohanange,  not  because  tte 
apace  eHort  la  more,  leaa.  or  equal  to  medical 
reaeucb.  for  example.  In  Importance,  but 
because  It  bellerea  Itj  chancea  of  Imprortng 
tu  reaearch  are  better  1(  the  apace  ellort  la 
undertaken.  A  great  aoclety  doea  not  apolo- 
gue tor  Ite  ipeace  eHorl  o»  depriving  echool 
■ntama  of  a  meaaure  ol  naourcaa.  but  rather 
pneeeds  In  the  atrong  conviction  that  lie 
aclKiol  ayatema  wm  be  better  becauae  ot  the 
apace  effort. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  la  the  InaeparaWl- 
Ity  on  the  one  hand,  of  advancing  where 
advance  bectona  and.  on  the  other  band, 
overall  naUonal  advance. 

It  la  a  narrow  and  apeclDua  contention  to 
tmOli  America*  apace  ellort  In  termi  of 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  nation. 

If  we  were  the  only  nation  In  the  world 
that  had  the  capabiuty  to  proceed  Into  thla 
new  dlmenalon,  we  ahould  do  It. 

We  ahould  do  It  becauae  of  the  dlllerence 
K  will  mate  In  the  acope  and  depth  and 
nature  of  the  opportunltloa  to  be  afforded 
our  boya  and  gtria  ten  yeara  from  now. 

We  ahould  do  It  ao  that  we  will  be  a 
atronger  and  richer  country  In  the  future 
In  all  way*.  ..       ,      „ 

We  ahould  do  It  to  pneerve  and  refreah 
the  aplrlt  at  Innovation  which  haa  been  ao 
alngular  a  factor  Uj  our  national  greatneae. 
We  ahould  do  It  aa  part  of  a  national  renala- 
aance  on  all  ftonta;  tor  a  great  aoclety,  Uie 
a  great  unlvetilty,  cannot  conflne  Ita  atten- 
tion to  certain  challengee  selected  undar  past 
oondlUoiu.  but  must,  to  BUitaln  lu  greatneea. 
move  comprebenalvely  to  accept  the  chal- 
lengee of  the  future. 

Elemenu  of  our  greatneaa  are  Interrelated 
and  Inteidependent.  The  advance  of  one 
helpa  the  advance  of  every  other.  The  at- 
titude aad  climate  of  pursuing  advance  on  all 
fronte  greaUy  advances  the  whole.  Aa  the 
huge  chaUenge  of  apace  generatea  and  con- 
eiimea  and  then  regenerates  our  material  and 
human  r»«jurcee,  so  does  It  widen  the  acope 
of  the  environment  In  which  our  cltUena  will 
ezlet  and  make  their  contribution  In  the 
yeoa  ahead.  We  win  not  have  denied  the 
Mtoie;  we  will  not  have  flied  rigid  horliona; 
we  win  not  have  tried  to  call  a  halt  to  tech- 
nological advance:  we  will  not  have  forfeited 
aerendlplty.  We  win  continue  to  move  for- 
WHd  as  a  free  and  greater  aoclety. 

Tboe  are  the  real  reaaona  wo  should  pro- 
ceed poeltlvely  and  proudly  to  selxe  thla  na- 
tional opixytunlty— not  becauae  of  the  Soviet 
apace  eOort.  Important  aa  that  la  In  some 
tioutlcal  and  perhaps  miutary  contesta:  not 
to  climb  any  mountains  Just  "because  they 
ve  there":  and  not  to  create  a  ChrUtopher 
Oolumbua  eyndrome.  We  are  heavily  tn- 
TOleeA  In  the  apace  adventure  because  It  la 
good  for  the  country  acroea  the  board. 

Thla  means  we  have  a  )ob  to  do  In  pa- 
tiently and  carefully  establishing  this  proper 
perspective  about  our  national  apace  effort. 
A  ties  aoclety  does  not  tolerate  alienee. 
Inattention,  or  neglect  ot  responsibility  In 
aoch  matters.  In  a  free  aoclety,  you  can't 
retreat  to.  or  hide  behind,  your  eipertlse. 
Juat  aa  the  naU£>nsJ  apace  effort  permeates 
aU  aapecu  ot  our  naUonal  lite,  to  that  aame 
extent  does  every  member  ot  our  aoclety  have 
a  responsibility  toward  It.  It  la  everyone's 
busing.  But  everyone  must  understand  It. 
In  a  tree  society,  people  are  not  generous 
ettougb  to  assume  yotir  case.  That  case  must 
be  signed  and  reargued  In  the  marketplace 
of  ll-fcasa  And  such  a  function  can  neither 
be  delected  nor  purchased. 

Space  Is  Indisputably  a  key  element  In  our 
oattcmal  tutuis.    It  we  are  Co  rcouiii  great. 


we  must  coDtlnne  to  accept  thU  challenge 
with  a  oomnutment  commensurate  to  Its  size 
and  nature.  It  we  are  to  remain  free,  we 
must  also  move  ahead  In  accorxlance  with  the 
tenets  ot  a  tree  society.  Thus,  englneeis. 
sclentlau.  buslesamsn,  teachers,  and  govern- 
ment offlclalB.  whose  a<wiii|»te  oootrthuUon 
Is  the  national  space  eScrt,  h»M  not  Unllliad 
their  Job  until  they  have  convlnoed  our  tree 
aoclety  ot  the  true  nature  ot  the  great  Idea 
and  purpoee  which  they  tepreeent. 


Haaoi  h  Mot  T«Ik«|  Y««  ^ 

EJM-BWSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EOWARd'j.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

M&nday.  January  16.  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  emotional  and  wlahfm 
thinking  which  enters  Into  conjecture  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  I  felt  one  of 
the  most  ^a^lonal  and  timely  editor!*! 
analyses  of  the  sltuaUon  appeared  In  the 
Wednesday.  January  11.  198^.  Chicago 
DaUy  News,  which  I  Insert  In  the  Rkcobd 
trusting  It  wlU  be  closely  scrutinized  by 
the  Members: 

A  flJrtailBd  «tud3r  of  PremlBr  Pham  Van 
Dong'8  statement  to  a  New  York  Tlmea  rep- 
resentative iMt  Mondny  rereal*  Uttle  real 
bula  for  •iiapect.lng  »ny  Important  shift  In 
Nortlx  Vtetziazo'i  attlcade  towanl  negoUa- 
tlona. 

True,  the  premiw  pat  a,  tomewhat  different 
faoe  oo  bla  prevloua  prc^K*'^*^  when  be 
•aid  that  the  oft-repeated  "four  point!" 
ahould  "not  be  oocMldered  ■condltlona*  .  .  . 
merely  truthe."  Of  Itaetf  that  might  aeem  to 
Indicate  aome  withdrawal  from  the  poBltlcjn 
that  even  negotlaUona  6re  lmpo«tble  imleaa 
the  four  polnta—lncludlng  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troop*  from  Vietnam — eje  honored. 
And  on  the  baala  at  thla  seeming  ahtf  t  a  new 
wave  at  hope  awept  mtom  the  world,  that 
Hanoi  ml^t  be  Bearing  a  wllUngneea  to  ac- 
c^t  Prealdent  Joimaon'a  offer  for  no-atrlnga 
talks. 

But  what  needa  to  be  home  In  mind  Is 
that  Pham  Van  Dong,  a  highly  mtelllgent. 
subtle  and  articulate  man.  eotUd  have  made 
It  <37stal  clear  that  Hanoi  would  oome  to  the 
conference  Uble  without  prior  fulfillment  of 
the  four  point*.  Not  only  did  he  not  do  so; 
ha  added  a  fifth  point.  ".  .  .  that  th«  United 
Statw  put.  unccmdltlonally  and  for  good,  an 
end  to  the  bombing  and  all  boetUe  activity 
against  the  North." 

The  Imposition  of  freah  condttJone  hardly 
supports  the  picture  of  a  nation  aoftenlng  Ita 
previous  stand. 

The  new  condttlOD.  moreover,  was  in  the 

aame  martial  key  as  most  of  the  balance  of 

his  statement,  which  contained  such  remarks 

as  these: 

"...  We  are  determined  to  flght  this  war 

and  win  this  war.  ...  

.  .  We  are  (ighUng  a  Just  war.    That  U 
clear  and  that  Is  the  explanation   of  our 

vlctory 

",  ,  We  are  preparing  for  a  long  war.  Bow 
many  years?  Ten,  SO— what  do  you  think, 
abotrt  ao?" 

And  a  further  official  statement  Issned  on 
Tuesday  declared:  --The  tour-point  itand  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  constl  ■ 
tutca  the  b&alB  of  a  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nameee  prDblflm." 

There  are  thoee  who  say  the  problem  Is 
iugoly  a  semantical  one — that  tf  eech  side 
better  uoderetood  the  meaning  of  the  other's 
vorde.  a  solution  would  be  easier  to  reach. 


As  to  the  conditions  for  merely  talking  it 
over  (as  contrasted  with  the  conditions  for 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia)  the 
American  propoelUon  of  "unconditional  ne- 
fotlaCiotts"  could  hardly  be  clearer.  The  ob- 
fuecatlon  Is  on  the  other  side,  and  with  su 
keen  a  man  as  Pham  Van  Dong  thla  can 
hardly  be  laid  to  the  Inscrutability  of  the 
Oriental  mind.  When  his  country  Is  ready 
to  sit  down  and  talk,  be  wUl  find  a  way  of 
saying  so. 

Hvmon  E.  Sdubary  Snmt  U|>— III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  KCW  Tout 
IN  TBE  HOOSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Januam  SS.  IM7 
Mr.  HYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  ray  ooUewtues 
the  15  articles  filed  from  Hanoi.  North 
Vietnam,  by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  the 
Pulltier  Priie-wtnnlng  assistant  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

After  leaving  North  Vietnam,  Mr.  Sal- 
libury  began  a  series  of  arUcIcs  summing 
up  his  experiences  and  observations. 

On  January  13.  the  New  York  Times 
published  the  third  article  of  the  ne»- 
series  In  this  article  Mr .  Salisbury  takes 
up  the  quntlon  of  what  targets  the 
TTnited  States  to  bombing.  According  to 
Mr.  Salisbury,  while  military  targets  are 
being  bombed,  oonmllltary  target*  are 
alao  being  bombed. 
Mr.  Salisbury  reports: 
Wh«t  are  the  nonmllltary  targiW  that  Mn 
be  seen  to  h«ve  been  bombed?  They  are 
•evenJ  realdence  areas  In  Baoiol,  aiibWMitlal 
area*  at  mixed  hoiialnj.  «maU  abopa  ai»d  mu- 
cellaneous  building  In  the  auburba  of  Gla- 
lam.  Yenvlen  and  Vamllen  In  tin  Hanoi 
metropoUtan  area,  leveral  achooU  In  the 
Hanoi  ;irea.  villages  and  hamleU  along  high- 
ways leading  eouth  from  Hanoi,  large  areas  ol 
housing  and  shops  In  towns  Uke  Hamdlnb 
and  Nlnhblnh  and  In  Uie  Phatdlem  Tillage 
complex,  and  a  variety  of  oUur  objectives. 
Including  oenuterles. 
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The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  13.  1»671 
Bomb      Coifreovawr:       Vow      Func      tbj 
Oiotxwo — UKn«»  Bra-rw  Sat  Its  Taaorra 
Amm  All  MnjrAaT—HAMot  DiaBorra 
FoUoiring  U  the  third  of  a.  teriea  of  or- 
ticlet  by  an  oselstflnf  menaTtntr  editor  of  the 
Nrw  Ym-k  Times  summing  up  obsenMtions 
on  his  rlffif  to  North  Vlefnem. 

(By  Hairlwrn  E.  Salisbury) 
Bono  KOMO.  January  11— The  most  contro- 
versial subject  concerning  military  opera- 
Uons  in  Vietnam  is  the  United  States  air 
bombardment,  what  the  United  State*  U 
seeking  to  bomb  and  what  the  bombs  are 
hitting. 

Prealdent  Johnson  has  sUted  American 
policy  in  Bltnple  terms.  Be  said  that  the 
United  States  was  bombing  "iteri  and  con- 
crete" and  that  he  was  convinced  American 
pUota    were    carrying    out    thfse    orders. 

The  North  Vietnamese  oodtend  that  the 
United  BWtM  is  purwulng  a  tfellberats  policy 
of  terror  bombing,  with  clvUlan  population 
and  nonmlliury  obJecUvee  as  the  target- 
Wherein  hes  the  truth?  After  two  week* 
of  painstaking  otoeerraUon  and  Inquiry  on 
the  ground  In  North  Vietnam,  thla  eorre- 
Bpondent  can  report  only  what  he  eaw  and 
what  he  heard.  Many  bomba  ha»e  fallen 
on  targeu  that  unqiiMtlonahljr  are  military 
objectlvea  by  any  fWinnttlnsi      Maoy  bomba 


have  aleo  fallen  on  targeU  that  are  not  mili- 
tary targets. 

What  are  the  mlUtary  targets  that  have 
evldenUy  been  bombed?  Foremoet  are  the 
rallioad  and  the  railroad  brldgee  running 
south  across  the  delta  from  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong Foreigners  In  Hanoi  report  that  the 
railroad  north  from  Hanoi  has  also  been 
bombed 


casualties  have  been  extensive  during  the 
United  States  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  damage  and  the  caau^Jtiee. 

Thla  eorreepondent  haa  talked  with  two 
non-Amertcana  who  have  been  present  at 
Seventh  Fleet  carrier  brieflngs  on  the  liomb- 
Ing  of  North  Vietnam.  According  to  these 
wltnessee,  pUota  are  assigned  preclae  t&rgete. 


Sl^avs  runnlnd  aouth  and  bridges  along     They  are  warned  agalmrt  jettisoning  bombs 
Highways  running  sou w.  *mi    »  i*^  ^     ^   Mviiiaiui  or  at  random  In  the  country- 


Other  targets  that  this  correspondent  saw 
and  that  had  been  bombed  are  railroad  sid- 
ings antiaircraft  gun  sites,  the  Tenvlen  rail- 
road yards  and  the  ao-called  Vandlen  truck 
park  In  the  Hanoi  metropoUtan  area,  sev- 
eral factories,  and  several  buildings  that 
probably  served  as  military  barracks. 

In  addition.  Westerners  in  Hanoi  con- 
nrmed  that  oU  storage  depots  in  Haiphong 
were  deetroyed  In  the  InlUal  United  SUtes 
attack  last  June  29. 

What  are  the  nonmllltary  targeU  that 
can  be  aeen  to  have  been  bombed?  They 
are  several  realdence  areas  In  Hanoi,  sub- 
stantial areas  of  mUied  housing,  small  shops 
and  miscellaneous  buildings  In  the  suburbs 
of  Olalam,  Tenvlen  and  Vandlen  In  the 
Hanoi  metropolitan  area,  aeveral  schools  in 
the  Hanoi  area,  vlllagea  and  hamlets  along 
highways  leading  south  from  Hanoi,  large 
areas  of  housing  and  shc^M  In  towns  like 
Namdinh  and  Ninhblnh  and  In  the  PhattUem 
village  complex,  and  a  variety  of  other  objec- 
tives, including  cemeteries. 


When  Hanoi  offlcUla  first  reported  that 
American  bombs  and  alrcraft-flred  rockets 
had  struck  the  city  Dec.  18  and  14,  Unlt*d 
States  Dfflclals  contended  that  the  damage 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  misfiring  of 
one  of  the  surface-to-air  mlasllea  used  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  protect  Hanoi 
against  American   air  attack. 

Later  one  American  airman  who  had  par- 
ticipated In  the  attack  aald  he  had  seen  two 
missiles  misfire  and  had  observed  the  mts- 
sUes  hitting  the  earth  in  open  areas  ouUlde 
Hanoi. 

The  possibility  oi  misfiring  of  misailee  Is 
not  excluded  by  thla  correspondent.  But  no 
perwDn  with  whom  he  talked  In  Hanoi,  either 
official  or  unofficial,  either  North  Vietnamese 
or  foreign,  either  Western  or  Eastern,  be- 
Uevee  that  the  major  areas  of  damage  In  the 
attacks  of  Dec.  13  and  H  resulted  from  mis- 
siles. Rightly  or  wrongly  the  opinion  In 
Hanoi  la  that  the  damage  was  caused  by  the 
Americans,  not  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Tax  isBtnK  or  tot  dooes 
There  Is  also  the  question  of  dikes  and 
levees.  Are  they  legitimate  mlUtary  targets? 
That  seems  to  be  a  ooatter  of  definition.  If 
they  were  to  be  deetroyed.  the  richest  areas  of 
Nwth  Vietnam  would  be  devastated  with  a 
heavy  loas  of  life.  The  United  States  con- 
tends that  the  dikes  have  never  been  cleared 
aa  targets  and  In  fact  have  never  been 
bombed. 

However.  North  Vietnamese  offlclala 
charge  that  the  levees  have  been  attacked 
repeatedly,,  particularly  last  summer  during 
the  hlgh-wst«r  sta^e.  when  a  breach  In  the 
dike  system  oould  have  been  catastrophic. 
This  correspondent  baa  seen  craters  In 
and  around  dikes  where  bomba  have  fallen. 
Other  Weetemers  have  seen  bomb  hits  on 
dikes  and  strings  of  craters  along  a  line  of 
levees. 

WhaUver  the  reeeon  for  the  bombs  falling 
on  dikes,  the  effect  was  the  same  as  if  the 
bombing  had  been  intentional.  The  North 
Vietnamese  authorltlea  regard  the  attacks 
with  such  seriousness  that  they  have  mobi- 
lized thousands  of  laborers  to  throw  up 
auxlUary  walls  and  dikes  to  bold  back  the 
water  If  the  main  system  Is  breached. 
CAXxm  BazxriMoe  xxpobtzo 
It  Is  easy  to  establish  that  widespread 
.  harm  has  been  done  to  civilian  housing  and 
DonmUltary   institutions   and   that   civilian 


Bide. 

The  Instructions  tot  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  differ  radically  from  brleflnga  for 
attacks  on  the  demlUtarleed  eone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  the  wltneaaea 
aald.  In  the  demllltartxed  aone,  pilots  are 
given  wider  latitude. 

"They  are  permitted  to  fire  on  anything 
that  movee."  one  witness  said.  "Man,  wom- 
an, child  or  goat.  But  they  do  not  have  per- 
mission to  bomb  at  random  In  the  North." 

Thoee  on  the  ground  In  North  Vietnam 
cannot  tell  whether  pilots  Jettison  bombe  at 
random  despite  InBtructlona.  but  In  the  view 
of  at  least  one  Western  military  observer  In 
Hanoi  the  fliers  undouble<lly  do. 

A  pilot  en  route  back  from  a  mission  may 
"lighten  his  load"  by  disposing  of  r«nalnlng 
bombe  or  letting  off  a  rocket  or  two  for 
causes  that  cannot  always  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained, according  to  thla  view.  And  If  bombs 
or  rockets  hit  civilian  targets,  who  Is  to 
know? 

There  U  a  good  deal  of  speculation  among 
Westerners  In  Hanoi  about  United  States  tar- 
get selection.  Some  Westerners  believe 
United  States  target  specialists  tend  to  pick 
Imposing  buildings  as  military  obJecUves 
without  neceesarlly   precise   Information. 

ThiM  line  of  speculation  Is  stirred  by  the 
consistency  with  which  buildings  of  mart 
^Hnn  one  story  seem  to  have  been  hit  in 
town  after  town  and  hamlet  after  hamlet. 
The  North  Vietnamese  Uke  to  point  to 
Roman  Catholic  churches  that  have  been 
damaged,  some  severely.  Ther^  are  also 
bomb-battered  .Buddhist  temples.  Despite 
North  Vletnameee  contentions  that  churches 
and  pagodas  have  been  deliberately  attacked, 
few  Westerners  accept  this  explanation.  It 
sems  more  likely  that  churches  are  damaged 
accidentally  In  attacks  directed  at  adjacent 
buildings,  even  If  they  are  nothing  more 
than  ordinary  stores  or  housee. 

Damage  to  school  buildings,  hospitals  and 
other  public  Institutions,  which  Is  also  read- 
ily visible,  may  be  attributed  to  the  same 
tendency  to  attack  buildings  of  prominence 
and  to  the  fact  that  hospitals  and  schools  In- 
evitably are  situated  in  built-up  areas. 
UKZLnaooD  or  naoa 
Another  factor  that  cannot  be  ignored  in 
an  examination  of  American  bombing  is  pilot 
error,  bombing  error  and  error  In  target 
selection. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  witnessed 
attacks  on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  errors  are 
more  likely  than  the  United  SUtes  defense 
authorities  may  recognize. 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  bomb  around  Hanoi."  one 
Westerner  said.  "Hanoi  and  Haiphong  are 
heavily  defended.  This  Is  where  the  Vlet- 
nameee have  concentrated  their  alr-defenae 
mlasllea.  their  KnO-21's  and  other  MIO's. 
This  Is  where  there  Is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  con\-ent!onal  anti-aircraft  guns. 

"For  United  States  planes  to  slip  through 
all  these  defenses,  precisely  place  bombe  on 
a  small  target  located  amidst  nonmllltary 
objectives  and  think  that  pilots  can  carry 
out  a  mission  without  bombs  splattering 
over  nonmllltary  targets  Just  Is  not  realistic." 
As  described  by  foreigners  who  have 
watched  Americans  come  over  Banc*,  the 
planes  appear  suddenly,  often  simultane- 
ously with  or  ahead  of  an  air  alert.  They 
achieve  surprise  by  approaching  from  the 
sea.  where  the  North  Vietnamese  lack  radar 
stations,  and  they  come  up  the  Red  River 
flying  low  to  avoid  radar  detection. 

The  Americans  are  said  to  poBsess  a  healthy 


respect  tor  the  ftlr-defense  missiles  and  for 
this  r«ss<m  avoid  coming  over  the  dty  at 
high  altitudes  where  the  mlaslles  are  effec- 
tive. But  by  coming  in  low,  the  Americans 
•xpoM  themselves  to  conventional  antiair- 
craft guns  and  to  small -arms  fire  that  Hanoi 
residents  send  up  In  volume  as  soon  as  a 
plane  whisks  into  sight. 

MIO's  are  seldom  used  In  actions  directly 
over  Hanoi  or  Haiphong,  it  was  said,  because 
they  cannot  t>e  employed  together  with 
ground  fire,  at  the  rtak  of  being  shot  down 
along  with  the  Americans. 

The  air  defense  of  the  Hanol-Halphong 
triangle  is  regarded  by  foreigners  as  effective 
enough  to  present  a  problem  for  attacking 
American  bombers.  How  many  batteries  are 
in  the  Hanoi  area,  this  correspondent  would 
not  guess.  They  opened  up  only  twice  dur- 
ing his  fortnight  stay  In  Hanoi.  On  other 
occasions,  gxxnflre  was  desultory  or  at  such 
a  distance  that  it  was  impossible  to  Judge 
the  volume. 

coMPaaisoN  wtth  last  WAa 
The  only  standard  of  comparison  for  this 
correspondent  is  World  War  II.  The  tltatUe 
crash  of  modem  air-defense  missiles  Is  a 
sound  new  to  his  ear».  It  is  very  impressive. 
The  conventional  antiaircraft  guns,  however, 
sound  as  they  did  in  tondon  during  the  BUU 
or  during  occaaional  experiences  In  North 
Africa  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Hanoi's  conventional  air  defense  did  not 
Impress  this  correspondent,  either  when  the 
guns  were  firtnj  or  when  Judged  by  the  num- 
ber  of  emplacemenu  observed  or  auggeeted 
during  tripe  out  oI  the  city.  Its  antiaircraft 
guns  do  not  appear  to  be  in  a  class  with  the 
defenses  of  London  or  of  German  clUes  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

Of  course,  the  raiders  sent  to  attack  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  also  are  not  to  be  compared  in 
numbers  with  World  War  n  offensives.  For  ^^ 
what  It  may  be  worth,  the  opinion  of  one  / 
non-Weatem  military  obeerver  In  Hanoi  Is 
that  North  Vietnam's  defensea  are  far  from 
first  clan. 

"I  don't  Uke  to  say  this."  he  commented, 
"but  our  Vietnamese  comrades  ^mply 
haven't  got  the  experience  and  the  technical 
ablUty  to  man  their  defenses  as  well  ss  they 
should.  They  Insist  on  running  their  own 
radar  and.  oS  eoon  as  they  get  basic  Instruc- 
tion m  missiles,  they  Insist  on  maiming  these. 
too.  It  would  be  more  difficult  for  the  Amer- 
icans to  attack  Hanoi  if  the  crews  manning 
the  defenses  were  more  skillful  In  handling 
the  advanced  equipment  they  now  poesees." 
A  Western  resident  In  Hanoi  said  the  com- 
paratively light  losses  suffered  by  the  Ameri- 
cans supported  the  contention  ,that  North 
Vietnam's  defenses  were  not  very  efficient,  at 
least  by  World  War  n  standards. 

If  the  defenses  In  the  Hanoi  area  are  not 
regarded  as  being  flrst-claaa  what  about  the 
defenses  in  the  countryside? 

Conventional  anttatrcralt  emplacements  . 
are  vlalble  near  bridges,  croewoarte  and  towns. 
One  American  pilot  estimated  that  there  were 
500  InstallaUons  in  the  Namdinh  area.  Baaed 
on  what  this  correspondent  saw,  600  would 
overstate  the  number  ot  installaUona  in  the 
entire  Hanol-Halphong  complex  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Many  North  Vietnamese  batteries  are  mo- 
bile and  are  evidently  moved  from  place  to 
place  to  make  the  task  of  American  aircraft 
more  difficult.  The  North  Vletnameee  also 
use  false  gim  emplacements  In  which  dununy 
wooden  guns  are  mounted  to  divert  Ameri- 
can attention  from  camouflaged  emplace- 
ments nearby. 

-  Americans  also  employ  nises  to  confuse 
North  Vietnamese  defenses.  For  example, 
United  State*  rotwt  planee  are  sent  over 
Hanoi,  both  to  touch  off  radar  systems  and 
to  communicate  back  electronic  data  on  the 
defensea.  The  robot  planes  bring  guns  into 
action  OS  vigorously  as  piloted  planes.  Some 
foreigners  think  the  Americans  put  robots 
mto  the  air  at  the  aani^  time  •«  bombing 
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Whtle  the  bridge  Is  long  md  ■eemlnglr 
Tutaersble.  It  is  also  heartly  defended.  Vn- 
lesa  a  place  scored  a  lucky  tilt.  U  mlgbt  prove 
a  cortly  target  to  attack. 

Howerw,  American  pl&nea  In  the  rmlda  of 
December  13  and  14  attacked  target*  that 
were  Just  about  as  well  defended  and  Ixad 
only  minimal  mlUUry  value.  In  the  opinion 
of  Weatemem.  Tbua  diplomats  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  primary  objective  of  the 

^^^^ December  bombings  must  have  been  In  the 

\omaohy'xc  luatl'fv  an  attack  on  the  ground      nature  of  a  threat  ol  worse  to  coma. 


mlw<*r-  to  conf  oae  Korth  Vietnamese  ground 
defenaea. 

American  statements  JuBtlfylng  damage  to 
civilian  targeU  on  the  ground  that  Amer- 
icans are  seeking  to  silence  adjacent  anti- 
aircraft batteries  arouse  indignation  among 
Hanoi  resldenU. 

"What  are  we  supposed  to  do,"  one  Worth 
Vieaiam«M  exclaimed,  "sit  with  hands 
crosnM  when  American  bombers  come  over 
to  bomb  us?     It  seems  to  us  a  curtous  phl- 


tliat  the  person  being  attacked  Is  trying  to 
defend  hUnMlf.** 

omcs  vsa  vbobs  taxotts 

Actually,  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not 
seem  to  place  their  antiaircraft  instaUaUons 
MpecUlly  close  to  civilian  bousing  or  non- 
military  installations.  There  are  many  guns 
m  open  rloe  fields  on  the  approaches  to 
Hanoi.  This  corp»pondent  saw  Inst&UatloDS 
defending  the  railroad  and  croasroads  em- 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  pot«ntlal 
targets. 

In  HanoA  Itaelf,  It  did  not  appear  that  guns 
bed  been  instslled  next  to  civilian  objec- 
tives, but  In  a  Wg  dty  ordlnAry  people  are 
never  far  away.  Kven  it  guns  are  installed 
In  pM-ks.  as  was  the  ease  In  Loodon,  elvlUans 
are  Tight  alongside. 

It  so«ms  certain  to  Hanoi's  foreigners  that 
as  long  as  Americans  attack  targets  that  are 
physically  emaJi  and  situated  In  a  great  met- 
ropoUt&n  Asian  complex  where  residential 
and  InduBtrlal  areas  are  not  clearty  defined, 
then  wUl  inevitably  be  a  toll  of  dTlUan  dam- 
ag«  and  casualtlas. 

ZMTKltT  X9  qUBSTlUMSD 

Justly  or  unjustly,  there  Is  a  peralstent 
feeling  among  foreigners  in  Hanoi  that  the 
United  States  attacks  of  Dec.  13  and  14  had 
a  psychological  motivation  as  well  as  mill- 
tary. 

"I  cant  help  but  feel  that  the  United 
States  was  trying  to  tell  Hanoi  something 
during  that  bombing,"  a  Westerner,  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  said.  "The  actual  tar- 
gets that  they  seemed  to  be  aiming  for 
were  so  small,  in  fact,  almost  trivial.  It 
•ecmed  to  me  that  the  United  SUtes  was 
exposing  its  pilots  to  enormous  risks  and 
dangers  for  very  small  military  conse- 
quences." 

Tills  Westerner  tluraght  that  the  United 
States  might  be  trying  to  demonstrate  to 
Hanoi  lU  ability  to  stuck  more  Important 
targets  in  Hanoi  if  orders  were  given. 

**I  am  ttlll  puxEled  by  bombs  and  rockets 
dropped  oa  the  Hanoi  side  so  close  to  the 
Long  Blen  [Paul  Doumer)  bridge,"  t2ila  West- 
erner said.    "Of  course.  It  could  simply  have 


What  has  the  North  Vletnameae  bombing 
offensive  cost  the  United  Statee  in  planes 
loet?  The  American  official  total  now  runs 
to  more  than  &00.  The  North  Vletoamoee 
place  the  looses  three  umcs  higher,  about 
1.600.  The  North  Vietnamese  Insist  that 
tney  are  conses-vative  In  Ustlng  kills  and  that 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  revised  claims 
downward  when  the  army  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide positive  evidence  of  a  downed  plane. 

Past  wars  have  demonstrated  that  the  de- 
fending side  overstates  kill*  and  the  attack- 
ing Ride  understates  lossee.  It  is  known  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  total  Includes  robots 
while  the  United  SUtes  total  does  not. 
WlLile  American  losses  on  a  percentage  basis 
are  low  by  Wt^ld  War  n  standards  in  terms 
of  missions  flown,  the  losses  are  beginning  to 
mount  to  a  oonalderable  figure  and  the  cost 
in    plane    replacements   is    not   small. 

DATS    ON    BOMB   TOMNSOE 

The  weight  of  the  bocnbe  dropped  In  the 
North  has  been  estimated  by  the  Pentagon  at 
mow  than  900,000  tons,  a  hl^  figure  In 
relation  to  the  kinds  of  targets  attacked. 
North  Vietnam  Is  not  a  built-up,  Industrial- 
ized nation.  It  is  essentlaUy  a  peasant  coun- 
try. Most  or  lU  people  are  pesaants  and 
they  live  In  poor  villages.  Kven  If  every  town 
in  the  country  were  destroyed,  the  total 
urban  deatroyed  area  would  hardly  equal  that 


guided  mUalle  fired  by  a  plane.  It  has  a 
range  to  four  miles,  according  to  the  North 
Vietnamese.  The  pilot  feeds  distance  data 
into  the  missile's  memory  bank,  then  flres  It. 
The  missile  is  capable  of  changing  direc- 
tion up  to  90  or  more  degrees,  can  dive,  bank 
and  turn  if  so  instructed  by  the  pilot.  The 
BuUpup  carries  a  heavy  charge  and  samples 
of  damage  atUlbuted  to  it  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  impressive. 

The  Lazy  Dog  Is  an  advanced  anti-per- 
sonnel weapon  introduced  last  spring.  It 
consists  of  a  mother  bomb  made  of  light 
metal  that  bursts  over  a  target  at  low  altitude 
or  on  the  ground.  Within  the  mother  bomb 
are  300  metal  balls  about  the  siae  ol  a  base- 
ball that  roll  out  across  the  ground.  , 

They  have  a  delicate  time  fuse  that  en- 
ables them  to  scatter  over  a  widespread  area 
luid  then  explode,  sending  a  rain  of  murder- 
ous steel  splinters  In  aU  directions.  One 
Laay  Dog  is  euppoeed  to  cover  an  area  of  300 
square  yards  with  lethal  rragmenls. 

United  SUtes  authorities  say  that  the  Lazy 
Dog  has  never  been  used  on  civilian  popula- 
tions and  that  it  is  designed  primarUy  for  use 
in  attacking  antiaircraft  instaUaUoos  and 
other  manned  military  poeU. 

It  U  evident  Xrooa  axamlnlng  this  weapon 
that  it  Is  IndMd  rtMl|Tiw1  for  ontlpertotmel 
use  and.  Judglas  fsem  Its  eflecti  on  civilians. 
the  casualty  rate  among  exposed  troops  must 
be  oonalderable. 

The  problem  that  Is  posed  by  the  use  ot 
this  type  of  weapon  in  iTorth  Vietnam  is  that 
If  It  ii  drc^ped  over  gunsltes,  for  example, 
there  ts  no  real  sssuranoe  that  a  small  pilot 
error  will  not  cause  the  explosion  to  include 
within  Its  effective  area  some  civilian  foxholes 
or  even  peasant  huu  where  Uiere  may  still 
be  children  or  adulu. 

The  bombs  scatter  so  deadly  a  hail  off  steel 
fragments  over  so  large  sn  area  that  they 
can  easily  encompass  segments  of  the  terrain 
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Of  (Vie  big  G«Tnan  industrial  target  of  World  ^n^j  ^^e  bombardier  may  not  aim  for  at  all 
War  n.  These  bombe  are  plummeting  out  of  air- 
It  ts  apparent  that  most  American  bombs  cnSt,  that  may  be  moving  at  speeds  of  ©00 
are  falling  in  mud  and  wattle  vtlta^ee,  cm  dirt  ^xtHtm  an  hour  or  more      *  '      "         '  "  "" 


roads,  on  rice  flelds  oe  around  gun  sites  that 
ore  more  often  set  In  flelds  than  In  towns. 

Based  on  cost  calculation.  It  seems  likely 
that  bomb  expenditure  per  enemy  soldier 
killed  or  enemy  tns»Uatlon  deetnved  must 
run   higher  than   in  any  prevloois  war. 

Some  North  Vietnamese.  In  estimating  the 
net  tonnage  erf  bombs  dropped  on  particular 
vlllagas  or  areaa  near  the  demarkation  line, 
use  figures  o*  several  hundred  or  «ven  several 
thousand  tons  per  acre. 

American  bombe  are  appareotiy  being  re- 
plenished at  a  rapid  rate.  The  North  Viet- 
namese are  Impressed  when  they  pick  up 
bomb  fragmcnu  and  And  they  l>ear  aaeem- 


heen  a  mistake.     PIloU  were  up  there  for      w- ^^.^^  sometimes  less  than  a  month  earlier. 

k>....>^  .n..sr4AH    nt    an    Hmir    a.nrl    m/*k-ack    flre  * ..__ i    i  —  .i...!—    •    niirnKMr 


three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  ack-ack  flre 
was  really  Intense. 

"A  pilot  may  have  been  In  trouble  and  aim- 
ply  Jettisoned  his  tKimhs  to  get  out  of  the 
neighborhood  fast.  But  that  wouldn't  ex- 
plain the  rocket  flre  in  Pbo  Nguyen  Thlep 
Street  or  the  rocket  flred  in  the  embassy 
quarter.  I  keep  thinking  that  the  United 
States  wanted  Hanoi  to  understand  what 
could  happen  if  the  signal  were  given." 

Although  the  bombing  occurred  at  both 
ends  of  the  two-mile-long  Long  Blen  bridge 
and  causeway,  most  Westemen  are  not  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  actual  target  of  the 
American  planes. 

"If  the  Americans  had  wanted  to  take  out 
the  bridge."  said  one  mUttary  man  who  U 
not  from  the  West.  "1  would  have  expected 
them  to  attack  it  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
where  presumably  It  Is  more  vulnerable.  At- 
tacks at  either  end  seem  rather  punellng." 
sxxDca  a  iKSJoa  Taacrr 

Hanoi  rei^dents  regard  the  Long  Blen 
bridge  as  the  most  shining  target  in  town. 
It  is  the  only  rail  and  road  link  with  the  east 
Bide  ot  the  R«»d  River.  Traffic  moves  in  two 
lanes,  going  east  on  the  left  side  and  west  on 
the  right  side  while  a  railroad  runs  lit  the 


The  Amarlcan  arsenal  includes  a  number 
of  technological  Innovations  that  makes 
World  War  II  bombs  seem  outmoded.  There 
is  lfw>  reliance  on  conventional  high  explo- 
sive bombs  in  North  Vietnam  than  there  was 
In  strategic  air  force  bombings  of  World  War 
n.  inceiDdlary  bombs  and  napalm  have  been 
little  used  in  the  North. 

High  explosive  weapons  are  usually  1,000- 
or  2.000-pound  bombs  and  they  are  employed 
against  large  industrial  installations  and 
'teldges.  axnetimes  they  are  delayed-action 
bombs.  In  one  effort  to  knock  out  a  particu- 
larly Important  bridge,  the  North  Vietnamese 
contend,  naval  miixes  were  floated  down  river 
but  were  intercepted  before  they  could  take 
effect. 

A  particularly  destructive  weapon  against 
light  Vietnamese  structures  U  rocket  flre 
fr«n  planes.  A  rocket  can  knock  down  or 
damage  a  whole  block  of  houses  on  both 
aldtt  of  a  narrow  street.  The  Americana  also 
use  air-burst  bombs  that  explode  over  struc- 
tures by  the  use  of  proximity  fuses. 

Two  terms  often  on  North  Vietnamese  Upe 
ore  "Bullpup"  and  "Laay  Dog",  expressions 
not  yet  In  the  vocabulary  of  most  Americana. 

These  are  new  developments  In  American 
military     technology.     The     BuUpup     is     a 


A  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond's delay  in  release  may  make  a  difference 
of  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  landing  point. 

PTKBAPPL*   SNOTBia   WBaPOW 

A  considerable  number  of  t^Ey  Dogs  have 
not  exploded  for  one  reason  or  another  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  now  poeaess  a  collec- 
tion ctf  them  that  they  display  to  ylsltors 
before  taking  them  to  hospitals  to  aee  chil- 
dren wounded  by  Laaiy  Dog  fragments. 

The  Laay  Dog  with  lu,  cargo  of  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  caU  gtiavas  has  begun  to 
replace  earlier  antipersonnel  weapons  called 
"pineapples,"  with  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  also  familiar.  The  plne^ple  is 
a  small  cannlster,  about  the  slse  off  a  large 
tuna  fish  can,  to  which  aluminum  vanes  are 
attached.  It  la  flUed  with  ateel  pellets  and 
has  a  senslUve  pressure  trigger  that  is  set 
off  by  Impact.  Sometimes  pineapples  fall 
into  ueea  where  they  may  hang  undetonated- 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  a  collection 
of  these  weapons,  too.  They  say  that  In 
South  Vietnam  undamaged  pineapples  ore 
widely  used  atf  lamps  in  huU.  either  stand- 
ing on  up-ended  vanes  or  swinging  frc»n 
bamboo  poles  and  fitted  with  wicks  and 
kerosene. 

So  many  American  bombs  of  all  types  have 
fallen  on  North  Vietnam  that  collections  are 
found  almost  everywhere.  They  are  to  be 
seen  In  peasant  cottages  and  In  government 
offices.  The  metal  from  downed  American 
planes  Is  beginning  to  be  put  to  a  variety 
of  uses.  At  first  It  was  largely  used  for 
souvenir  cigarette  cases,  lighters  and  rings. 
Now  It's  beginning  to  turn  up  fasliloned  into 
kitchen  articles  and  even  surgical  Instru- 
ments. 

One  Hanoi  resident  commented  on  the 
American  bombing  that  "when  the  war  Is 
over,  the  North  Vietnamese  wUl  have  the 
foundation  off  a  good  Uttle  steel  Industry. 
lliey  will  have  more  scr^  iron  available  than 
any  other  Asian  country." 


The  appearancf  of  new  kinds  of  military 
technology  In  North  Vietnam  causes  its  peo- 
ple to  charge  that  the  United  States  is  using 
the  country  as  a  field  laboratory  for  testing 
armaments.  Visitors  to  North  Vietnam  are 
likely  to  hear  many  expresalona  of  outrage 
on  this  subject. 


S«  A«t  CUUkb  May  "Bre«a<  Fkc" 


sbolUhmeiit  of  a  dlsnac  tbat  affllcU  thou- 
nnds  ol  chUdren  eacH  yeai.  In  lt>  more 
than  a  quatrer  of  a  century.  CARIH  haa  re- 
haMUtated  tbouaands  of  aathmatlc  children 
from  every  state  In  the  Union  and  several 
forel^  countries. 

I  commend  to  your  favorable  attention 
"National  CARIH  Asthma  Week"  and 
the  splendid  work  of  the  Institution 
which  It  deservedly  salut^. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESETTTATIVEa 

Monday .  January  IS.  19S7 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
SpeiUteT,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  Intro- 
duced a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  "National  CARIH 
Asthma  Week."  beginning  May  1.  1967. 

Although  the  Children's  Asthma  Re- 
search InsUtute  ii  Hospital  Is  located 
physically  In  my  district.  It  presently  Is 
caring  for  165  children  from  118  dlBer- 
ent  congressional  districts.  And  In  a 
very  real  sense.  It  Is  serving  all  mankind. 
I  would  therefore  like  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  this  remarkable  Institution 
and  to  solicit  your  sui>port  for  my  reso- 
lution. 

CARIH  Is  a  free.  International  center, 
open  to  all  races  and  creeds.  Its  re- 
search program  Is  the  only  one  In  Amer- 
ica dedicated  solely  to  finding  the  causes 
of  asthma  and  other  allergic  diseases.  It 
is  recognlMd  as  the  leader  In  the  treat- 
ment, care,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  In- 
tractable asthmatic  child.  Only  chil- 
dren with  Intractable  asthma  are  eligible 
for  the  free  care  and  treatment  ollered 
at  CARIH. 

The  colorful  history  of  this  unique  In- 
stitution Is  set  forth  in  Its  descriptive 
booklet  enUUed  "A  Child,  a  Disease,  a 
Challenge." 

It  tells  how.  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Denver  became  a  mecca  for  people  suHer- 
Ing  from  tuberculosis; 

Hundreds  of  families  migrated  to  this 
mlle-hlgh  city  with  Its  pure,  dry  mountain 
air.  As  parents  vent  Into  sanltarlunu  for 
treatment — and  sometimes  died  there — their 
children,  uoaffllcted.  were  left  deatltute. 
wards  ol  the  Denver  community. 

Moved  by  their  plight,  a  amall  group  of 
philanthropic  Jewish  women  In  1B07  opened 
the  Denver  Sheltering  Home.  Its  child  pop- 
ulation grew  from  an  Initial  aO  to  103.  and 
within  a  few  years  of  Its  founding  It  had 
attracted  nationwide  support  as  the  NaUonal 
Home  for  Jewish  Children. 

By  1939.  In  the  wake  of  new  knowledge, 
drugs  and  treatznent  techniques,  local  com- 
munities were  better  equipped  to  care  for 
their  own  tubercular  patients.  Hence,  there 
was  no  longer  the  same  need  for  the  National 
Home's  unique  services. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  realizing  that  the 
sheltering  hoou  was  no  longer  an  Imperative 
need,  accepted  an  unmet  challenge  and  a 
new  use  for  tlieir  facility:  the  development 
of  a  home  for  the  tragic  little  victims  of 
asthma. 

Today  the  former  sheltering  home  la 
known  as  the  Children's  Asthma  Reaearch 
Institute  and  Hospital,  a  ruime  that  truly 
defines  Its  purpose  and  function  as  a  unique 
and  total  treatment-care  and  research  center 
for  aatlimatlc  cblldren.    Its  goal  lieing  the 
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EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  11. 19$7 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  Rfcat 
pleasure  In  mibmlttln^  to  the  RECoaD  a 
fine  speech  by  gur  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana.  Senator  Birch 
Bayh.  His  speech  before  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission's  annual  meeting  concerns 
a  subject  of  Interest  to  all  of  us  in  the 
Midwest— the  future  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Waterways. 

The  speech  follows: 
Turn  Fvrxruc  or  the  Geut  Lakes  Watebwats 
(Speech  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh.  ol  Indiana. 

before  the  Great  Lakes  Commiasloa  annual 

meetiug,  Indianapolis,  lud.) 

X  am  pleased  to  have  tbla  opportunity  to 
spealc  to  you  tonight  on  a  subject  ot  par- 
ticularly vltai  importance  to  the  conUnued 
economic  proaperlty  ol  the  Midwest— and 
therefore  a  subject  of  great  Importance  to 
the  nation's  ecoDomIc  health  as  well — the 
future  of  the  Great  Lakes  Waterways. 

It  la  eepecially  titttng.  it  seems  to  me,  that 
today  the  Great  Lakes  Commission  Is  meet- 
ing In  Indianapolis.  For.  as  you  know.  In- 
diana was  the  only  sutc  bordering  the  Oreat 
Lakes  which,  until  recently,  did  not  have  a 
deep-water  public  harbor.  During  the  89th 
Congress,  however,  we  were  fortunate  in 
pasalng  a  measure  authorizing  the  construc- 
tioo  of  the  Bums  Waterway  Public  Harbor.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  work  has  already 
begun  on  this  project.  As  a  result.  Indiana 
is  now  a  full-fledged  partner  In  the  develop- 
ment ot  the  Great  Lakes  Region. 

The  Oreat  Lakes  Waterways  provide  eco- 
nomical transportation  for  an  immediate 
area  of  300.000  square  miles,  and  extend  their 
facilities  to  a  tributary  region  totaling  over 
1  million  square  mllee — or  about  one-tixtb  of 
the  North  American  continent.  Living  with- 
in the  Great  Lakes  complex  are  more  than  70 
million  people:  one-third  of  the  total  com- 
bined populations  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  ts  a  region  producing  50  per  cent 
of  all  US  -Canadian  manufacturers,  includ- 
ing 70  per  cent  of  the  steel  output,  and  over 
40  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  produce.  The 
Oreat  Lakes  States  alone  provide  the  Federal 
Qovemment  with  -more  than  40  per  cent  of 
its   tax   dollars. 

The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  iias  trans- 
formed the  Great  Lakes  from  a  poorly-con- 
nected waterways  network  Into  a  prized 
fourth  seacoast  for  the  United  States. 

In  1900.  the  St.  Lawrence  carried  a  meager 
20  million  tons.  In  1966,  tonnage  had 
Jumped  to  43  million,  and  in  19M.  it  Is  ex- 
pected to  handle  almost  48  mlUion  tons. 
Grain  traffic  along  the  St.  Lawrence  has  In- 
creased 80  per  cent  since  1981. 

In  the  State  of  Ulnnesota  alone  the  Sea- 
way Is  directly  responsible  for  a  75  per  cent 
increase  in  farm  exports  since  19S9.  In  1B86, 
Minnesota's   foreign    trade   Jumped   33   per 


cent.  And  in  previously  l&nd-locked  North 
Dakota,  foreign  trade  has  Increased  bO  per 
cent  slnc«  1960.  aimllar  Inereaaas  were  re- 
ported for  South  Dakota.  Wiaoonain  and 
low*. 

The  Chicago  Board  ot  TVade  estimates  that 
the  opening  of  the  Seaway  has  resulted  In  a 
savings  of  880  million  on  grain  shipments 
from  the  ICdweet.  The  total  savings  In  re- 
duced transportation  costs  for  all  Seaway 
traOc  exceeds  8300  million. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  la  the  key  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  previously 
land-locked  "Bread  Basket"  of  America.  The 
Seaway  is  the  Midwest's  window  on  the 
wcrld.  providing  us  with  access  to  the  all- 
important  markets  of  Europe  and  beyond. 
Naturally,  we  In  Indiana  would  like  to  share 
In  this  tremendous  expansion  for  which  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  largely  reeponalble.  llie 
importojice  of  the  Seaway  to  Indiana's  econ- 
omy Is  pointed  up  by  the  tact  that  22  oenu 
of  every  dollar's  worth  of  farm  products  sold 
by  T"'1'*"'^  farmers  origlnaiea  from  export 
sales. 

Our  future  economic  development  as  a 
region,  as  you  can  see,  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  retain,  and 
exploit,  tu  competitive  advantages. 

In  conjunction  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Seaway,  the  individual  Oreat  Lakes  States 
have  undertaken  eztenalve  programs  to  de- 
velop the  full  potential  of  their  ports.  The 
success  of  these  programs  is  seriously  threat- 
ened, however,  by  a  proposed  10  per  cent  toll 
Increase  on  the  Seaway.  According  to  Com- 
merce Department  ofEiclaia.  the  increase  la 
necessary  in  order  to  retire  the  Seaway  Cor- 
poration's debt. 

To  tamper  with  the  toll  rates  at  this  point. 
It  seems  to  me,  is  dangerous,  too  dangerous 
for  the  continued  growth  of  tJh*  Seaway.  As 
a  1966  report  by  the  Stanford  Reaearch  In- 
stitute pointed  out.  "Important  trafflc  pat- 
terns are  cUll  in  a  state  of  flux.  ...  a  long 
run  pattern  has  not  yet  been  establlataed." 
This  was  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
grain  shipmenu.  the  Report  concluded.  And 
grain  shipments,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
constitute  the  single  most  important  item  in 
Seaway  tonnage. 

The  present  toll,  In  terms  of  cost  per 
bushel  of  wheat,  Is  spprozlmately  one  cent — 
a  10  per  cent  Increase  would  neutralise  the 
Seaway's  natural  advantages,  and  raniH  In 
the  loss  of  shipments  to  the  Gulf  porta  whose 
outlet  would  otherwise  be  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  seems  fairly  certain,  then,  that  a  toll 
Increase  now  would  disrupt  emerging  traffic 
patterns.  It  would  curtail  our  foreign  trade 
at  a  time  when  we  already  hare  a  delicate 
balance  of  payments  problem. 

The  Stanford  University  Study  on  which 
the  Commerce  Department  has  based  its 
recommendation  for  an  Increase  points  out 
that  "in  general,  U  appears  that  the  routing 
of  grain  shipments  for  eiqwrt  Is  responsive 
to  fairly  small  differences  In  the  shipping 
charges  on  alternative  routes."  It  went  on 
to  say.  however,  that  "While  It  appears  that 
routing  of  marginal  grain  shipments  would 
be  Influenced  by  chon^gee  in  the  present  level 
of  tolls,  moderate  toU  rate  changes  probably 
would  have  only  a  small  Influence  on  total 
tonnages  moved  via  the  Seaway."  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  having  the  best  of  both 
poeslble  worlds — in  moat  cases  a  toU  increase 
would  very  deflnltely  atfect  tralBc,  but  in  this 
case  It  doesn't! 

What  the  Stanford  Study  doesn't  say  is 
probably  Just  as  Important  as  what  it  does 
Bsy.  It  falls  to  point  out,  for  example,  that 
the  Seaway  would  have  even  greater 
competitive  advantages  If,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  was  not  required  by  statute  to  set 
relative  high  toll  rates.  The  Ug  in  Seaway 
revenues  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  groas 
miscalculations  on  projected-  tonnage.  For 
the  period  1060  to  1988  tralBc  is  approxl- 
mately  S2J(  million  tons  lower  than  the 
original   eatlmatea.    Could' eitoeasively   high 
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ioU  chartM  b»ve  b«n  rMpoMlble  for  tHU 
fallim  to  U»e  up  to  eip€«t»tion»7 

TDe  St.  Lawrence  S«awaj  Is  the  onlj  pub- 
Uo  w«t«rw»j  In  the  United  etatee  to  bear 
tbe  original  oo«a  ol  conatrucUon  and  opera- 
tion I  repeat — tbe  Seaway  U  the  only  pub- 
lic waterway  In  the  hlatory  ol  the  Onlted 
BtatM  wboee  traffic  must  bear  the  toul  cost 
of  construcUon  and  operation,  with  repay- 
ment due  to  50  years. 

Why  ba*  tue  St.  lAWrence  been  singled 
out  for  such  a  dubious  distinction?  What 
was  the  economic  rationale  behind  a  self- 
liquidating  Seaway?  These  are  questions  to 
which  I  have  no  answers. 

Beoentlj.  In  discussing  the  Seaways  unique 
llaanaul  arrangement  with  the  man  dlrecUy 
rsaponrible  lor  administering  the  nations 
tnnsportaUon  system.  Dnder  Secretary  of 
Commtfce  for  Transportation  Alan  Boyd,  the 
Becretary  offered  this  obeervaUon:  "It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
iress  today  Is  that  transportation  plans  gen- 
erally should  be  paid  for  by  the  user  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  but  ss  a  matter  of  Imple- 
mentation, eicept  In  the  case  of  the  Seaway 
and  the  sum  of  the  user  charges  on  ths  pas- 
sengers and  freight  of  slrllnee,  the  Congress 
bss  not  Implemented  this  policy."  In  short, 
there  Is  no  logical  explanation  as  to  why  the 
Bt  lAWrence  alone  must  bear  these  burdens. 
II  vBs  a  costly  mistake  lor  the  supporters 
of  the  Seaway  to  have  succumbed  to  political 
elpwUency.  Selling  the  3t.  Lawrence  on  the 
basis  of  self-Uquldatlon  was  wrong.  Tbe 
Seaway  was.  and  conUnuee  to  be.  an  eco- 
nomically Justifiable  undertaking. 

Remove  Ita  financial  straight-Jacket— let 
the  Federal  Oovemment  treat  the  Seaway  the 
same  way  It  treats  the  New  Orleans  Indus- 
trial Canal,  which  has  already  received  (100 
mlUlon  and  which  charges  no  tolls;  or  the 
Delaware  River  Basin.  In  which  we  haye  In- 
vested over  tno  mlUlon.  and  which  ;Ts  toU 


veebeu    wye*    «t  •"    »»».— . 

(ree— treat  the  Seaway  In  this  maimer  and 
we  wlU  have  a  prosperous  St.  Lawrence  and 
an  economically  healthy  Midwest. 

I  do  not  ssk  that  these  projects  bear  the 
burden  of  construction  costs.  Our  tax  dol- 
lars invested  In  these  waterways  have  re- 
sulted In  substantial  public  benefit.  But  I 
do  ask  that  the  St.  Lawrence  be  Included  In 
this  category.  It  U  no  less  a  national,  and 
no  more  regional,  waterway  than  the 
Houston  Ship  Canal  or  the  Delaware  River 

Basin.  ^  

While  1  sympathUe  with  the  seaway  Corpo- 
raUon  to  Its  present  predlcament^at  the  end 
of  lfl«6  the  ouutandlng  balance  was  gl4l.7 
million  or  about  tS3  million  more  than 
the  original  cort  with  one-seventh  of  the 
repayment  period  already  elapsed— I  do  not 
anee  that  the  proposed  toll  Increase  U  the 
solution.  The  Seawuys  current  Indebted- 
ness Is  evldsnce  enough  that  the  repayment 

scheme  Is  not  feasible.  

Paced  with  the  prospect  of  a  toU  Increase, 
the  bipartisan  Great  Lakes  Conference  of 
Senators  supported  s  measure  Introduced  by 
our  colleague  from  MtoneK>U.  Senator  Mon- 
dale  which  was  designed  to  reUeve  the  at. 
Lawrence  of  the  onerous  and  dlscrlmlnatOTy 
financial  burdens  Imposed  upon  It  by  the 
seaway  Act  of  IBM. 

The  Uondals  Plan,  with  which  many  of 
you  are  undoubtedly  famlUar.  proposed  to 
refinance  the  Seaway  Corporation  debt  by 
converttog  the  outstanding  prmdple  and 
Interest  owed  to  the  Treasury  Into  tot^est- 
beanng  capital  stock  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Onder  this  proposal  the  Sea- 
way Corporation  would  save  US  mUUon  an- 
nually, and  at  the  end  of  00  years  "lUJ"/; 
paid  into  the  Treasury  a  total  of  tasso 
million. 

The  Oraat  Lakes  Conference  of  Senators 
is  the  first  to  admit  that  the  ■recapltallza- 
Uon-  tormuU  la  not  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion. It  is  only  a  beginning.  In  fact,  as  I 
mentioned  durtog  the  hearings  on  the  Mon- 
dale  bill.  "I  Just  wonder  If.  maybe,  we  are 
luH  asking  foe  too  uttle." 


Another  posslbiuty  which  has  often  been 
suggested  Is  the  imposition  of  a  nominal 
"user  charge."  Of  course.  I  see  no  reason 
for  slngltog  out  the  Seaway  for  a  "user 
charge"  when  other  federal  waterways  remato 
toll  free.  But  thu  Is  a  posslWUty  that  needs 
to  be  explored.  Hopefully,  a  comprehensive 
review  would  result  to  a  unllorm  federal 
waterways  pwllcy. 

With  the  tragic  death  earUer  this  year  of 
Senator  Pat  McNamara.  we  lost  a  valuable 
pubUc  servant  whose  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
Great  Lakee  States,  I'm  sure,  are  well  known 
to  all  of  you  here  tonight.  He  was  Choir- 
man  of  the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee, 
which  has  major  responsibility  for  navlga- 
Uonal  problems.  Now  with  his  passing,  only 
Senator  Steve  Young  and  myself  represent 
the  Great  Lakes  States  on  this  all-Important 
Committee. 

For  this  reason.  In  recent  months  I  have 
focused  more  of  my  attention  on  Seaway 
problems  than  ever  before.  I  would  Uke  to 
list  some  of  the  trouble  spots,  to  addlUon 
to  the  toll  question,  which  conunue  to  plague 
the  operaUon  of  the  Seaway  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Waterways.  And  I  would  Uke  to  offer, 
what  I  feel.  Is  a  very  definite  Btep  toward 
solving  these  problems. 

From  the  standpoint  of  operations,  we  have 
a  problem  which  has  only  recently  come  to 
light  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Seairay  Corporation 
admitted  for  the  first  time,  publicly,  that 
the  Ksenhower  Lock  wss  built  to  faulty 
specifications,  snd  as  a  result,  the  Seaway's 
operations  are  being  hampered.  This  re- 
quires Immediate  attenUon.  and  It  should  be 
repaired  with  Treasury  funds,  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  Is  solely  responsible 

Tbe  Great  Lakes  Porta,  as  I  am  sure  you 
know,  have  not  engaged  to  as  extensive  a 
promotional  campaign  ss  they  should.  The 
Port  of  New  York  spends  over  $1  million 
annually  for  advertising  and  promotion. 
Bow  much  are  the  Great  Lakes  SUtee  spend- 
tog7  Is  It  glOO.OOO  or  WOO.OOO?  Whatever 
the  exact  figure  Is.  we  need  tt>  do  more — 
substantially  more. 

The  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  of 
course  Is  limited  In  lU  promotional  actlvl- 
Ues  because  It  Is  an  oOclal  goverrunent 
agency  But  this  restriction  does  not  extend 
to  the  individual  port  authorities  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Task  Force,  who  should  be 
Joined  together  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Then  there  Is  the  pilotage  problem.  In- 
creasing the  tolls  10  percent  Is  not  going  to 
help  ships  experiencing  delays  because  of  the 
dlfllculUes  In  securing  plloU. 

And  vrho  knows  how  much  traffic  has  been 
lost  to  the  Seaway  because  of  the  discrimina- 
tory rate  schedules  of  inland  carriers.  Some 
of  the  trunk  Itoee  servicing  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  have  Improved  theli  service— but  most 
of  them  have  not. 

Finally  there  Is  the  problem  of  United 
States  nag-vessels  on  the  Great  UJtes— or. 
more  .ppS>pnately.  th.  lack  of  DB.  TejseLs 
Why  can  foreign  carrier^  operate  so  profitably 
DlvtoK  the  Seaway  and  American  shippers 
find  Siey  can  not.  Is  It  profit  or  expedience 
that   keeps   them   from   serving   the   Great 


Service  begin  providing  service  to  the  Oreat 
Lakee  Ports  with  controlled  ships  11  ths  U.S. 
nag  carriers  conunue  their  de  facto  boycott 
of  the  Lakee. 

This  recommendation  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  American  nag  service  was  so  poor 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  was  not  able 
to  take  advantage  of  reduced  transportation 
costs  on  the  Seaway. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  not  acted  on  this  recom- 
mendation. It  Is  an  area  that  marlu  further 
study. 

These  are  problems  that  require  Immediate 
attention,  as  does  the  toll  question.  Hope- 
fully, this  matter  can  t)e  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  the  necessary 
remedial  action  taken  before  the  Seaway  Is 
strangled. 


January  16,  1967 
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This  lack  of  American  flag  ships,  natural- 
ly has  resulted  to  a  tremendous  leas  of  gov- 
ernment cargo  Government  purchased 
goods  produced  In  the  Midwest  are  being 
diverted  from  their  natural  outleu  along 
tbe  Oreat  Lakes.  The  cheapest  and  short- 
est way  to  ship  Kaiser  CorporaUon  products 
produced  in  Toedo,  provided  there  U  ade- 
quate rail  terrtce.  Is  through  ths  Port  of 
Toledo.  Not  the  Port  of  New  Tork  or  Baiu- 
more— as  is  now  being  done. 

In  January.  1963  a  Defense  Department 
task  force  pubUshed  a  report  enOtled  "Study 
of  Surface  Movement  of  Siport  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Area  "  Behtod  that  lengthy  U- 
Ue  which  was  probably  designed  to  scare 
away  prospective  readers,  was  a  tecomnim- 
daUon  that  the  Mlllury  Sea  Transportation 
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EXTENSION  OP  KEMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mew  ToiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  16.  1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fourth 
article  of  hU  recent  series  Bumming  up 
his  observation*  In  North  Vietnam,  Har- 
rison E.  Salisbury  discusses  the  program 
of  industry  dlspersement  being  carried 
out  by  North  Vietnam.  The  article  ap- 
peared In  the  January  14  edition  of  the 
New  York  Tlmee.  The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  New  Tork  Time*.  Jan.  U.  1B07I 
Hanoi's  iKOtwrtT  Bcino  Dibpcxsid — Plakts 

CONTDnTS    TO     Op13UT¥    WWH     RKliAINWO 
UACHIKia 

(By  H&rrleoD  E.  SaUBtmry) 
HoNO  KoHO.  January  11.— The  m»ln  hall  of 
the  March  8  T^xUle  Factory  in  Hanoi  baa  a 
lopalded  sppearanee.  To  the  right  vtand  row 
of  Jooma.  biwUy  weaving  cotton  yard  gooU*. 
To  the  left  !■  open  cement  flooring,  broken 
by  patches  where  machines  have  been 
wrenched  out. 

The  factory  U  typical  of  NortU  Vletiiame« 
industry.  About  two-thlrda  of  lU  equip- 
ment In  the  estimate  of  the  assistant  di- 
rector. Mai  Uan  But,  haa  been  moved  out  to 
vUlages  and  towns  Ui  a  radius  of  40  to  00 
miles  from  Hanoi. 

The  a«latant  director  described  the  work 
of  his  factory  over  cups  of  steaming  green 
tea  in  a  chilly  ofllce  at  about  «  A.M  ,  an  hour 
that  North  Vietnamese  officials  favor  for  in- 
terviews ThU  is  the  hour  Oovemment  of- 
fices begin  work.  It  Is  also  the  hour  the  day 
shift  goes  to  work  in  factories. 

The  factory,  whose  name  derive*  from  In- 
UrnaUonal  Women's  Day.  celebrated  in  the 
Communist  world  on  March  8.  normaUy  em- 
ploys about  7,000  workers,  of  whom  more 
than  70  per  cent  are  women.  moaUy  young 
women. 

Mr  But  contended  that  despiw  the 
evacuauon  of  much  machinery,  the  pUnt 
continued  to  produce  close  to  normal  levels- 
It  operated  on  three  eight-hour  shift*— 
Mven  and  one-half  hours  of  working  Ume 
And  a  lialf  hour  off  for  a  meal. 

The  office  was  decarftted  wltii  a  portrait  of 
President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  before  which  was 
placed  a  vase  of  salmon-colored  gUdlolas,  a 
feature  observed  in  almost  every  Hanoi  oace^ 
There  were  also  a  smaU  panorama  of 
Moaoows  Kremlin,  a  colored  photograph  of 
Peking's  Tlenamen  Square  and  three  Chinese 
Bilk  embroideries. 

On  a  tour  of  the  plant,  the  assistant  di- 
rector said  the  cultural  and  social  activities 
of  the  plant,  the  workers'  cmb.  the  library 
and  klndergmrten  had  been  eTacuated. 


CLtra  MOW  A  Dftnx  ball 
He  did  not  say  what  the  workers*  club 
across  across  an  open  square  from  the  main 
plant  was  now  being  used  for.  Judging  from 
»  throng  of  workers  moving  in  and  out  In  a 
fairly  orderly  fashion  it  seemed  a  reasonable 
guess  that  It  was  now  being  used  as  a  drlU 
tiall. 

XMU  halls  and  defense  training  fields  were 
ft  feature  of  most  factories  that  this  corre- 
•pondent  saw  in  North  Vietnam.  Each  fac- 
tory has  Ita  own  civil  defense  unit  to  which 
rtflea  and  helmets  are  Issued. 

Despite  air  defense  training,  civil  defense 
work,  military  training,  life  goes  on  In  Hanoi. 
Women  visit  the  beauty  pariori  to  have  their 
hair  waved,  diildren  play  In  the  streets, 
couples  vlait  the  lakeside  cafes,  shoppers 
throng  the  stores,  strollers  pause  to  look  at 
newspapers  poeted  on  the  walls  or  Inspect 
exhibits  of  news  photographs,  and  the  eter- 
nal cyclists  course  through  the  streets,  some 
pausing  to  have  the  bicycles  repaired. 

When  an  alert  sounds  the  workers  take 
their  guns  and  tin  hats  and  rush  for  tbe  roof 
or  poeu  in  the  open  beside  the  air-raid 
■belters.  Thera  they  stand  with  guns  at  the 
ready,  scanning  the  sky  for  sight  of  an  Amer- 
ican plane.    If  one  comes,  they  open  fire. 

A  diplomat's  wife  in  Hanoi  whose  resi- 
dence was  neat  door  to  ft  factory  said  she 
was  in  almost  more  fear  from  the  rifle  fire 
than  the  Ixxnfas,  so  intense  was  It  when  the 
planes  came  over. 

In  Narodlnh.  a  textUe  town  south  of  Hanoi 
that  has  been  heavily  bombed,  workers  In 
a  rlce-fknir  mill  bad  guns  beside  them  or 
stacked  on  nearby  walla. 

OZKL*  atTM  OaSTACLK  oonasK 

Outside  the  mill  an  obstacle  course  tiad 
been  set  up  with  hurdles  and  Jumps.  Young 
factory  girls  carrying  rifles  were  running  the 
course — about  100  or  150  yards  and  hurling 
themselves  at  its  end  full-length  on  ths 
concrete,  aiming  their  guns  at  an  Imaginary 
enemy. 

Ouns  seemed  to  be  everywhere  In  North 
Vietnam.  Sometimes  it  sppeared  that  every 
other  person  walking  down  the  street  had  a 
rifle  or  a  submachloe  gun  slung  across  his 
or  her  back. 

In  World  War  n  guns  were  not  ao  evident 
among  the  clTlUan  populace.  This  is  an- 
other kind  of  war  and  everyone  in  North 
Vietnam,  whether  schoolteacher,  testUs 
weaver  or  housewife.  Is  enrolled  in  civil  de- 
fense. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  aware  that  it  Is 
unusual,  espveially  in  a  Communist  coun- 
try, to  find  so  many  ordinary  persons  with 
guns  In  their  hands. 

•Where  else  have  you  ever  seen  this?"  one 
asked.  "Can  you  Imagine  the  regime  in  th* 
South  giving  guns  to  its  people?  They  would 
never  dare.  Here  you  can  see  for  yourself 
that  the  people  support  their  Oovemment. 
If  they  didn't  they  have  the  weapons  in  their 
bands  with  which  to  change  It." 

The  March.  B  textlls  factory  sufferad  a 
■mall  hit  In  an  air  attack  Dec.  13.  A  rocket 
exploded  over  the  main  building  or  might 
even  have  hit  the  roof.  Large  sections  of 
broken  glass  roofing  war*  replaced  with  oiled 
paper. 

There  were  stUi  shards  of  glass  on  the  ce- 
ment floor  and  the  factory  director,  like  other 
North  Vietnamese  enterprise  managers,  had 
a  stack  of  bomb  fragments  plied  on  a  table 
next  to  a  display  caae  where  the  factory's 
cotton  print  goods  were  belDg  exhibited. 

WOUC    OH    DErxNSK    CHOBKS 

One  of  tlie  principal  products  of  the  plant 
was  black  sateen  cloth,  from  which  North 
Vletnamas*  women  maka  their  trouasn. 
Workers  in  the  textll*  plant  ar«  nrpectad  to 
devote  ons-thlrd  of  their  time  to  work,  one- 
third  to  defense  chores  and  one- third  to 
ttielr  home  and  family. 

They  have  drills  several  ttmes  a  week,  and 
several  umes  a  month  they  ar*  rounded  up 


fv  road  building,  rubbl*  clearing,  digging 
of  gun  site*,  repairing  Inldges  or  other  de- 
fense tasks. 

It  could  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  over- 
exerting themaelvea  in  tbe  textile  plant.  The 
work  force  seemed  small  by  the  standards 
of  similar  establishments  In  Mongolia  or 
Bulgaria.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  oe  over- 
worked. 

Girls  were  gathered  in  twos  and  three*  gig- 
gling over  thetr  private  talks.  They  looked 
up  when  the  assistant  director  and  a  foreign 
visitor  came  by.  but  hardly  paused  In  their 
personal  preoccupations. 

North  Vietnam's  economy,  in  general.  Is 
organized  along  the  lines  of  other  small 
Communist  countries.  All  Industry  and 
commercial  establishmenu  are  run  by  the 
state.  However,  small  private  trade  is  per- 
mitted—sellers of  cakes  and  buns,  repalren 
of  bicycle*,  street  venders  of  soft  drinks,  peas- 
ant women  selling  flowers,  bootblacks,  side- 
walk brazier  cooks,  and  similar  one-man 
ventures. 

Two  kinds  of  industrial  eeUbllshmenU 
exist. 

The  larger  factories  are  owned,  organised 
and  run  by  the  state.  The  textile  factory 
Is  an  example  of  this  type  of  industry.  lu 
production  quota*  are  flxed  by  a  state  plan. 
tu  wage  scale  Is  set  by  the  sUte  and  its  price 
structure  Is  state -con  trolled.  Worker*  are 
paid  a  small  minimum  wage  and  tbf  take- 
home  pay  is  determined  by  output. 

In  the  textile  plant  they  earned  70  to  80 
dongs  a  month.  The  dong  is  nominally 
valued  at  Si3  to  the  dollar.  Workers  re- 
ceive a  ao  per  cent  premium  for  night  work. 
Their  minimum  base  pay  Is  3  dongs  a  day. 
Tbe  factory  illrectOT  estimated  their  cost  of 
living  at  one-third  their  base  pay.  He  said 
rent  cost  about  1  percent  of  wages  and 
health  and  medical  service*  were  free 

The  other  common  type  of  enterprise  Is 
the  cooperative  handicraft  shop.  Workers 
in  the  cooperatives  share  the  profits  of  their 
enterprise  and  work  under  conditions  closely 
resembling   those  of  private  enterprise. 

Agriculture  has  been  collectivized,  with 
farming  put  in  the  hands  of  cooperatives  or 
commune*  that  seem  to  resemble  the  Chl- 
neae  commune  more  than  the  Soviet  collec- 
tive farm. 

It  was  difficult  to  determine  how  welt  the 
system  worked  since  all  efforts,  both  indus- 
trial and  agricultural,  were  geared  to  the  war 
effort.  However,  it  was  evident  that  the 
country  bad  not  proceeded  far  along  the 
path  to  Industrlalleatlon  when  war  hit. 

Th*  moat  serious  effect  of  the  war  on  In- 
dustry, ouuide  of  physical  destruction  of 
plant,  seemed  to  be  the  exteiudve  evacuation 
and  decentralization  program. 

The  evacuation  of  the  textile  plant  began 
In  February,  1985,  at  the  start  of  the  Amer- 
ican bombing.  In  conversations  with  direc- 
tors of  other  Institutions,  it  waa  dlscloeed 
that  a  general  evacuation  program  got  under 
way  at  tiiat  time  and  was  still  In  progre**. 

One  problem  was  that  while  Institutions 
could  be  moved  out  of  Hanoi,  people  had  a 
tendency  to  drift  back.  Many  offices  and 
piants  were  scattered  in  suburban  village* 
and  towns,  producing  heavy  traffic  in  and  out 
of  Hanoi  over  the  weekends. 

Husband*  who  are  working  during  the 
week  in  an  office  10  miles  away  are  likely  to 
hop  on  a  bicycle  and  go  to  the  city  for  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  Tf  the  man  cannot  leave 
bis  Job.  his  wife  in  Hanoi  gets  on  her  bicycle, 
puts  the  two  children  on  behind,  and  peidal* 
out  to  visit  him. 

The  roads  In  and  out  of  Hanoi,  already 
cluttered  with  vehicular  traffic  moving  south 
and  empty  trucks  coming  back,  thus  ar* 
even  more  Jammed. 

Tbe  national  treasure*  in  the  Mu*eura  of 
Fine  Art*  began  to  be  evacuated  in  tbe 
winter  of  1985.  largely  to  caves  in  the  north. 
Much  remains  to  be  moved  and  there  were 
packing   boxes   and   valuable   buddhas   dis- 


aasembled  and  awaiting  removal  in  several 
museum  halls  one  evening  in  late  December. 
The  evacuBUon  of  schools  from  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  began  about  the  same  time,  on 
the  theory  that,  whatever  the  United  States 
might  sny.  the  utllmate  targets  were  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  and  the  two  cities  would  ulti- 
mately be  hit  hard. 

-Our  calculation  was  very  simple  and  t 
think  it  was  correct,"  one  of  North  Vietnam  ■* 
editors  said.  "First,  the  bombing  wu*  ex- 
tended from  the  l7th  parallel  to  the  19tb. 
Then  to  the  20th  and  3lBt,  then  to  the  north- 
west part  of  the  country.  Then  to  the  ex- 
treme north  along  the  Chinese  frontier. 
And  after  that  to  the  northeast.  Finally  to 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

"Now  all  tbe  provinces  of  tbe  North  are 
being  bombed.  Don't  you  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  wrlll 
be  attacked  more  strongly?  All  our  preparo- 
tlona  have  been  baaed  on  that  expectation." 
At  the  same  time,  according  to  North  Vlet- 
nameee  calculations,  the  weight  of  the  XTnited 
States  attack  ha*  steadily  increased.  The 
North  Vietnamese  say  that  1.700  missions 
were  flown  in  the  North  in  January.  1966. 
Tbis  rose  to  3,aO0  in  February,  to  3.SO0  In 
April  and  more  than  5.000  In  September  1986. 
Tbe  total  missions  dropped  In  October  and 
November  to  3,500  and  2.000  because  of  bad 
weather.  Figure*  for  December.  1986.  are 
not  yet  in.  The  North  Vletnameee  said  near- 
ly 30  per  cent  of  the  missions  were  now  being 
flown  at  night. 

What  tills  kind  of  bombing  means  at  tbe 
provincial  level  was  explained  by  Nguyen 
Xuan  Luong.  deputy  editor  of  the  provincial 
newRpaper  of  Nlnnblna.  the  capital  of  Nlnn- 
blna  province  south  of  Hanoi.  He  said  Nlnh- 
btnh  Province,  with  a  populaUon  of  AOO.OOO. 
bad  been  badly  damaged  by  repeated  t7nited 
States  attacks. 

Up  to  Dec.  IS.  1968.  provincial  authorities 
calculated  that  3338  mlasion*  had  been  flown 
against  the  province,  including  SOS  night 
missions.  They  contended  that  34  raids  had 
been  on  military  targets.  31  on  econocnlc 
targeu  and  the  rest  at  randan,  including 
populated  area*. 
Of  133  agricultural  cooperatives  in  the  prov- 
ince, 96  were  attacked,  and  34  towns  and  tlie 
provincial  capital  as  well,  the  authorities  re- 
ported. They  added  that  13  dikes.  10  sluices 
and  30  markets  and  oth*r  agricultural  facu- 
lties had  also  been  struck  as  well  a*  five  hos- 
pitals and  10  churches. 

The  provincial  authorities  said  6.347  bomb* 
had  been  dropped  in  tbe  province.  A*  of 
Dec.  1,  tbe  province  claimed  41  United  States 
planes.  Including  touz  unmanned  reconnais- 
sance plane*.  Three  were  *aid  to  have  been 
brought  down  by  rifle  Are. 

It  Is  against  this  scale  of  bcmblng  tliat 
North  Vietnam's  dispersal  effort  moat  be 
viewed. 

All  of  Hanoi's  schools  have  now  been  evac- 
uated from  the  dty.  The  move  begao  in  the 
late  winter  and  eej-ly  spring  of  1986.  T%e 
entire  Polytechnic  University,  the  highest 
educational  institution*  in  North  Vietnam, 
was  evacuated  at  the  sanw  time.  It*  3.500 
students  were  dispersed  in  half  a  dosen  prov- 
ince*. The  5.000  students  of  the  teachers' 
Dollege  were  aleo  moved  out. 

These  steps  have  not  prevented  caaualtle* 
among  students  and  schoolchildren  nor  the 
destruction  of  schools  in  outlying  regions. 
Many  classes  are  now  being  conducted  In  vil- 
lage huts  quite  IndlsUngulaliable  from  tbe 
air  or  from  the  ground  from  ordinary  peas- 
ant habitations. 

For  example,  th*  Polish  Frlenditilp  School, 
wlUch  is  situated  in  the  Hanoi  BuburU*,  in 
the  same  general  area  as  the  Vaodlem  trudt 
defx>t,  was  first  hit  In  a  bombing  raid  Dee.  2. 
according  to  Nguyen  Van  Huyen.  Minister  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Huyen.  a  long-faced  aertous  educator 
who  wore  a  blu*  serge  mit.  discusaed  the 
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problem   el  «Tmcu«Uon   and   proUcUan 
eUKlnn  ov«r  endlen  mipe  of  ClUn«  t«a. 

B«cauaa  the  Polish  Prlendsliip  School  w»» 
located  tn  the  luburbe.  It  had  not  been  evacu- 
ated. But  on  Dec  3.  Mr.  Huyen  «ald.  10 
bomba  fell  around  the  achool.  The  puplla 
aud  teachers  were  tn  shelters.  One  shelter 
caved  In  from  the  blast.  Six  pupils  and  two 
teachen  were  trapped,  but  were  rescued  with 
minor  Injuries.  The  buldlng  was  a(aln 
struck  Dec.  13-14  and  damaged  so  badly  that 
It  can  no  longer  be  used. 

"We  have  great  anxiety  about  the  loaa  of 
life  among  our  children."  the  minister  aald. 
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EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or  cauroEHia 
IN  TBI  HOD6E  OF  RIPtaSBNTATIVKS 

Monday,  January  111,  19«7 

Mr     MAILLIARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

•wid  kixnit  tiieiT  nervou*  gystemj.    The  flrtt     Tuesday  evening,  January  10.  we  neara 
thing  we   i«*ch   our  kindergarten  children     t^e  President  of  the  United  SUtcs Report 


BOW  U  how  to  get  qulcWy  Into  a  ahelter  and 
bow  to  mslntaln  the  shelwr  In  good  order." 
The  «helter»  are.  In  fact,  (oxhotea  dug  right 
\inder  the  children'!  wooden  de«^  ao  tbey 
merelf  have  to  illp  down  Into  them. 

"We  have  no  real  way  of  protecting  our 
Achoola,"  the  mlnUter  tald.  "If  booxba  drop 
right  on  the  school  or  bealde  tham  there  la 
lltue  chanc«  for  the  children.  We  cant  pro- 
t«cc  them  against  a  direct  hit." 

The  achools  that  this  correapoodent  saw 
In  >»"*"  towna  and  suburbs  were  generally 
equipped  with  earthen  blast  walls  to  protect 
Ooormya.  They  had  intricate  trench  systeou 
oonnectlng  ^ch  hut  in  which  claases  were 
held  so  that  chUdren  or  teachers  could  move 
from  one  to  another  under  some  oorer. 

While  all  OS  Hanoi's  schools  have  been 
evacufcted,  far  from  all  of  Hanoi's  children 
mn  out  at  the  dty.  Some  are  stUl  there 
l>teau»*  the  parents  have  no  one  to  whom 
to  send  the  children.  Some  are  there  be- 
eauaa  parents  are  unwilling  to  part  with 
than. 

!%«  Hanoi  authofiUee  said  the  toU  of  child 
easualtlea  in  the  raids  of  Dec.  13-14.  which 
they  placed  at  14.  was  unusually  high  because 
many  were  small  children  left  unattended  at 
home  *hlle  their  parents  were  working.  The 
youngsters  either  did  not  know  how  to  get 
Into  shelters  or  did  not  reaUite  that  the  at- 
tacks were  In  progress. 

The  same  factor  was  cited  by  munlcl[>al 
ftuthorlU«  m  Namdlnh  and  by  village  au- 
thorities. They  said  the  most  dlfllcult  task 
was  in  eoplng  with  small  children,  big 
enough  to  be  left  alone  but  too  amall  to  un- 
derstand the  bombing  danger. 

The  problems  that  the  war  has  created  fas 
North  Vietnamese  health  authorities  are  aa 
gT*at  as  thoae  in  the  educational  Held.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Nguyen  Dan  Tin,  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Health,.  180  medical  Institutions  were 
badly  damaged*  or  destroyed  In  United  State* 
bombing  between  February.  1966  and  June. 
19fM).  Among  these  Institutions  were  six  pro- 
vincial hoepltais  and  10  district  hospitals. 

The  most  important  target  of  United  State* 
bombers,  according  to  DT.  Tin.  was  the  North 
Vletnameee  leprceartuzn  at  Quynhlap  on  the 
coast  in  Nghean  Province.  The  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  attacked  the  lep- 
roaarlum  and.  If  so,  why.  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  oontrover»y. 

The  institution  was  a  c<Knprehenslve  cen- 
ter for  careand  treatment  of  leprosy  and  in- 
cluded 180  buildings  with  accommodation* 
for  2.000  patients.  The  North  Vietnamese 
contend  that  the  United  State*,  in  a  series 
of  attacks  from  July.  1965  to  May.  T966,  me- 
thodlcaUy  destroyed  the  InstltuUon.  The 
United  States  position  U  that  only  mUltary 
targets  were  attacked. 

The  health  ofBclal  aald  the  lepers  bad  been 
dispersed  In  a  number  of  sm&ll  makeahlft 
hospitals  In  other  rural  areas. 

The  Health  Ministry  has  concentrated  on 
building  up  amall  secondary  hospltafs  in  vll- 
lagea.  evacuating  nurses,  doctors  and  patlepte 
from  city  institutions.  However  many  Hanoi 
hospital*  retnaln  fully  staffed  to  handle  vlc- 
ttms  of  any  mass  raids  that  may  occur. 


to  the  Nation  on  the  sUte  of  the  Union. 
At  the  very  begrinning  of  his  address,  the 
President  stated: 

I  have  come  here  tonight  to  report  to  you 
that  this  Is  a  time,  a  time  of  testing  for  our 
Nation.  •  •   • 

As  President  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  we 
must  aak  "where  we  are.  bzkI  whither  we  are 
tending." 

Well,  to  pcu^phrase  the  President's 
words,  when  can  we  expect  to  receive  an 
answer  to  the  question:  "American  sea- 
tx>wer:  Where  are  we  and  whither  are 
we  tending?" 

No  mention  whatsoever  was  made  in 
the  President's  latest  state  of  the  Union 
address  concerning  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Yet.  on  January  4,  1965, 
In  an  earlier  state  of  the  Union  address, 
the  President  said; 

I  will  recommend  ...  a  new  policy  for 
our  merchant  marine. 

Two  years  now  have  passed  since  that 
earlier  Presidential  promise  of  a  new 
policy  for  our  merchant  marine  and  we 
are  sUll  waiting.  Neither  wtahful  think- 
ing nor  academic  debate  will  cause  the 
perplexing  problem  of  the  plight  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  miracu- 
lously disappear.  But.  this  Ls  all  we 
seem  to  have  witnessed  over  the  past  3 
years.  How  much  longer.  I  ask,  must 
we  wait? 

Meantime,  through  inaction  we  are  ab- 
dicating our  former  position  as  a  major 
world  seapower  to  none  other  that  our 
foremost  cold  war  competitor — Russia. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  placing  increasing 
and  effective  emphasis  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modem  and  well-balanced 
fleet  of  merchant  and  naval  ships. 

In  Pcbruary  of  last  year  when  speak- 
ing before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
Calif omia,  I  forewarned: 

The  Soviet  Union,  I  assure  you.  Is  not  as 
apathetic  as  we  to  Its  merchant  marine.  It 
recognize*  the  rewards  of  sea  power.  It 
acknowledges  the  need  for  ships  to  obtain 
these  rewards.  It  has  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  such  rewards  are  not  without  cost. 
Once  conaidered  a  non-marltlme  nation, 
Russia  Is  rapidly  becooUng  a  major  maritime 
power. 

Again,  in  July  of  last  year  when  ad- 
dressing the  Republican  Associates  of 
San  Diego  County,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  on 
the  topdc.  'American  Seapower — Where 
Are  We  Going?"  I  made  the  following 
observation: 

What  la  resOly  moat  disturbing  about  this 
generally  unfavorable  direction  being  taken 
with  American  sea  power  is  that  whUe  we 
appear  to  be  "fiddling  and  declining. '  Bu*- 
slan  sea  power  is  modem  and  growing  at  a 
fantastic  pace.     Two  years  ago.  Hanson  W. 


Baldwin  noted  In  his  article.  "Red  Flag  Over 
the  Seven  SeAS,"  and  I  quote:  "If  to  vast 
Busal&n  land  power  is  added  major  marlttme 
power,  the  problem  of  deterrence  becomes 
formidably  dUBcuJt.  If  we  loee  control  of 
the  sea*,  it  becomes  impossible."  Tet,  this 
Is  the  very  real  danger  that  now  stores  us 
In  the  face. 

Because  of  this  growing  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  aea^both  commercially 
and  militarily — I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Congressional  Rkcobd  today  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  De- 
cember 29.  1900,  requesting  that  my  col- 
leagues pay  particular  heed  to  its  con- 
cluding sentence: 

Omowma  Sovhtr  Powis  at  Ska 
The  authorltatiTe  Brltlata  pubUcation 
Jane's  lighting  Bhlpa— a  perlodloaJly  up- 
dated compilation  of  naval  strength  through- 
out the  world — has  come  up  with  a  eobering 
estimate  of  Soviet  sea  power.  The  USSR, 
"Jane"  notes.  Is  now  second  only  to  the 
United  St&tee  as  a  naval  power,  and  poeaeeaes 
the  blggeet  submarine  fleet  In  the  world. 

The  Soviets,  moreover,  are  Inching  closer  to 
Japan — now  the  world's  leading  merchant 
shipping  nation — and  may  soon  be  challeng- 
ing the  Japanese  for  supremacy  in  the  vital 
field  of  clvlUan  maritime  tonnage. 

The  Soviets  steadily  outbuild  the  United 
States  In  merchant  tonnage.  Lost  year  the 
USSR  accepted  deUvery  of  12»  ahlpe;  this 
country  took  16.  At  the  beginning  otf  this 
year,  the  U.S.  had  41  ahlpe  on  order,  the 
Russians  more  than  100.  At  the  beginning 
of  1967  Rueaia  expects  to  carry  75  percent 
of  Its  trade  In  Its  own  bottoms:  the  DB.  will 
carry  9  percent. 

Thus  we  are  served  with  timely  notice  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Ls  not  only  the  huge  land 
military  power  everyone  knows  It  to  be,  but 
Is  also  ominously  tUong  at  sea. 

It  win  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  the 
Soviets  caji  match  the  United  State*  as  a 
naval  power.  The  USSR  l«  oonalderahly  be- 
hind the  U.fl.  Navy  In  the  nuclear- powered 
field;  the  U-S.  Navy,  to  fact.  U  aiming  for 
total  nuclearisation  of  Its  veeaels  by  the 
lB70's.  and  ta  thought  to  be  far  ahead  of 
anyone  In  this  aapect  at  naval  technology. 
But  the  Soviets  are  making  prodigious  efforts 
In  the  nuclear  field,  too. 

Both  the  naval  and  merchant  shipping 
aepects  of  Soviet  see  power  are  no  doubt 
receiving  close  and  appropriate  attention  In 
the  Pentagon  and  the  Oongress.  So  they 
should  and  not  one  whit  of  relaxation  In 
this  surveillance  must  be  permitted.  No 
budgetary  or  other  consideration  must  pre- 
vent the  US.  from  maintaining  its  position 
as  the  world's  leading  sea  powM*. 


MOwaakee  Jewish  Coafercace  oa  Soviet 
Jewry 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wmcoMsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  11, 1967 
Mr.  LAIRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 11, 1»««,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  Mil- 
waukee Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  held 
a  mass  protest  rally  to  express  their 
strong  protest  against  the  discrimina- 
tions leveled  at  the  Jewish  oommvinlty 
oX  the  Soviet  Union.     A  resolution  was 


unanimously  approved  calling  upon  our 
Government  to  e.xert  Ite  eflort  and  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  an  ameUoration  of 
the  pUght  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  reeolutlon  in  the  BiootD  at  thJ« 
point 

The  full  text  of  the  resBluUon  foUows : 

BBOLimOH  or  TH»  Mn.winKD  Jiwibk  Coh- 

raxKCK  OK  sovntr  J«wmi   Mam  Piorrar 

RiliT.  DTCncm  11.  188(1.  MttWAOTtn,  Wis. 

Whereas  three  mUUon  Jews  In  the  USSJl. 

»re   threitened  with  .plrltuai   imd  cultural 

eitlncUon   because   of    the   denial   o»    their 

rtghM   to  develop  a  religious,   cultural  and 

conununlty  Ufe;  and 

Wboreaa.  there  has  been  an  omcUl  use  ot 
antl-SemlUsm  to  loapegoat  Jews  lor  the 
Kjdal  and  economic  Ills  of  the  VSBJA:.  and 
Vfhereas,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
U  SBfi  to  refuse  to  aUow  the  reunlflcauon 
of  Jewish  tamlllee  torn  by  the  Mail  holo- 
caust; and  ,.^ 

Whereas,  Jews  have  been  denied  equality 
with  clUiens  of  other  reUglona  and  naUonal- 
Itles  In  the  UBSB ;  Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  we.  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Mllwaulcee  Jewish  Community, 
asiembled  here  today,  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  urge  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  VSSH.  to  permit  tuUy  the 
free  exercise  at  reUglon  and  the  pursuit  of 
culture  by  Jews,  and  aU  others,  within  lU 
borders.         ^^^^^^^^^^ 

I  Ab  FrifhtMed  Bccanw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  sonra  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  January  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  portion  of  a  letter  from  C.  V.  Hal- 
lenbeck.  ot  Eckert,  Colo.,  which  deserves 
the  study  of  every  American  and  which  is 
In  part  as  follows: 

/  am  frightmei  becauMe—Oui  last  claim  to 
freedom.  Americas,  yours,  mine.  U  too  near 
the  point  of  no  return.  Our  SepubUc  eeems 
fast  turning  Into  a  dictatorship.  It  must  be 
turned  back.  Tou  are  one  of  the  600  plus 
pefsons  throughout  this  nation  picked  by  Its 
people  to  make  our  Isws  and  spend  our 
mousy.  U  you  faU  to  carry  out  your  every 
fsspooslblllty,  then  you  wlU  have  let  your- 
srtvcs.  this  nation.  Its  freedom,  and  our  fu- 
ture, down. 

/  OTn  frifhtenat  becouje— We  have  sent  our 
boys,  spent  thousands  of  their  Uvea,  epent 
money  by  the  billions  throughout  the  world, 
and  In  too  many  places  are  being  paid  In  dis- 
respect and  disdain. 

I  am  Irtghtmai  become— Workers  of  Amer- 
ica are  geared  to  our  economy,  and  the  rug 
is  being  pulled  out  from  under  segments  of 
their  source  of  revenue  to  use  that  money 
for  many  foreign  and  domestic  uaes  where  It 
Is  unappreciated,  contains  grafts,  waste,  or 
rewards  laslneea. 

/  am  /rifhtmei  brcnuM — Our  dollar  la  be- 
ing measured  In  numbers  and  not  by  value. 
Who  Is  he  that  should  waste,  or  devalue,  our 
exchange  for  man's  efforts?  Who  Is  he  thst 
should  change  man's  ownership  of  govern- 
ment to  government's  ownership  of  man? 
We  can  only  look  to  our  Congress  to  mske 
necessary  corrections  before  It  Is  too  late. 

7  am  frightened  because— I  see  coming  fed- 
eral control  of  our  educational  system.  Par- 
ents, towns,  and  dtlea  con  best  handle  the 
raising  and  education  of  our  chUdren.   There 


Is  no  need  to  send  a  dollar  to  Washington  to 
receive  In  return  a  part  to  money  and  the 
rest  in  brainwashing.  Of  coUrse.  Washing- 
ton (as  yet)  does  not  dlctste.but  simply  says 
•■Do  ss  we  say.  or  well  keep  your  doUar."  liet 
our  educational  system  grow  throughout  the 
land;  don't  have  It  narrowed  down  by  pouu- 
cal  edlcU  from  Washington. 

J  am  frighlmed  becouje— Psrt-truths, 
waste,  debt  and  taxation,  each  with  a  lethal 
punch  of  lU  own.  are  running  wild  and  have 
been  so  popul.'ulsed  and  become  so  mons- 
trous and  integrated  that  acOon  must  be 
taken  now.  Will  nUslng  taxes  be  to  control 
Inflation,  or  wlU  It  be  for  more  foolish  spend- 
ing? Pacts  must  be  used  freely.  No  nation 
Ul  the  past  has  and  no  naUon  In  the  future 
can  endure  under  such  throe*. 

/  om  friglttenrd  about  mang  other  prob- 
lems—But I  am  frightened  most  because,  as 
I  have  seen  It,  our  past  Congress  hod  "yeaees 
instead  of  sound  legislation  and  deserted  Its 
leading  role  In  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  These  things  our  »Oth  Congreoe  must 
not  do  Our  RepubUc  can  only  be  kept  by  a 
powerful  Congress,  honestly  elected  by  a  free 
people.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

CompMsiM  aad  TomI»**i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NOBTH   OAaOXJHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATrVIS 

Monday,  January  It,  1967 
Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crime  rate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  U 
of  great  concern  to  everyone  In  the 
United  States.  The  people  m  my  con- 
gressional district  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed when  the  President  vetoed  the 
omnibus  crime  bUl  enacted  during  the 
second  session  o(  the  89th  Congress.  The 
concern  that  my  constituents  have  for 
adequate  law  enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ls  ably  set  forth  In  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  January  S. 
1967,  edition  of  the  Shelby  Dally  Star. 
Shelby.  N.C. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
editorial  to  be  ot  great  interest,  and  I  In- 
sert it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrcosn : 
Compassion  akd  Touohhsss 
Superior  Court  Judge  Prank  M.  Aim- 
strong's  statement  that  there  Is  "too  much 
social  doctoring  In  the  administration  of 
criminal  )uaace"  should  be  read  In  full  to 
the  assembled  members  ol  Congms  oa  that 
body  again  In  1987  grapplee  with  what  to  do 
about  rampant  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. _ . 

The  President  and  the  Justice  Department 
might  also  profit  from  copies. 

Judge  Armstrong's  remarks  are  particularly 
timely,  coming  as  they  do  on  the  heels  of 
President  Johnson's  recent  veto  of  an  omni- 
bus crime  blU  for  the  District,  the  long- 
awaited  repOTt  of  the  Pre«l«ent's  District  d 
Columbia  Crime  Commission  and  an  ever- 
deteriorstlng  Uw  and  order  sltuauon  In  the 
District. 

What  Judge  Armstrong  calls  for  Is  nothing 
more  or  leas  than  equal  protection  of  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  both  of  criminals 
and  of  law  abiding  cltlaena  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  criminal  acta. 

How  does  this  directly  relate  to  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

The  District  U  gripped  by  a  fantastlcsUy 
high  crime  rate  (up  118  per  cent  over  1969) 
and  serious  differences  between  Congress  and 
the  administration  as  to  what  can  and  should 
be  done,  s  tact  dramatised  by  the  President's 


veto  of  a  crime  bin  which  passed  the  Bouse 
308  to  79  and  the  Senate  without  a  roll  coll 
vote. 

It  was  an  Intricate  bul.  It  contained  a 
questionable  section  oc  two.  which  might 
eventually  have  required  Judicial  review,  ss 
did  the  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of  1986.  which  the 
President  did  not  choose  to  veto  But.  In 
the  msln  It  wos  a  reasonable  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  could  have  been  immedUtely 
effective  against  a  crime  rate  erhlch  has 
clUnbed  to  new  helghu  every  month  for 
something  like  60  consecutive  months. 

The  bin  would  have  authorised  poUce  to 
question  suspects  for  up  to  four  hours  with- 
out an  arrest  If  there  was  probable  cause 
that  he  was  Involved  In  a  crime.  It  would 
also  have  allowed  six  hours  of  questioning, 
exclusive  of  InterrupUon.  after  an  arrest  If 
the  Individual  waived  his  rlghta.  '  Other  pro- 
visions were  for  a  form  of  preoensorahlp  to 
ban  obscene  literature,  a  provision  to  set 
stricter  terms  on  which  InsanUy  pleas  could 
be  uaed  and  stricter  mandatory  minimum 
sentences. 

Over-oU  It  was  a  get-tough  bill. 
Por  example,  there  was  one  section  which 
provided  that  where  a  person  Is  convicted 
"more  than  once"  ot  having  committed  a 
crime  of  violence  In  the  District  when  armed 
or  having  available  any  sort  of  dangerous 
weapon,  the  court  might  not  then  suqiend 
the  sentence  or  grant  probation. 

Herbert  J.  Miller  Jr..  a  former  assistant 
attorney  general  and  chalrtnon  of  the  Preal- 
denfs  district  crime  casnmlselon  and  a  man 
who  supported  the  omnibus  crime  «>lll  said 
m  support  of  this  section:  "Since  over  80  per 
oent  of  those  convicted  of  a  felony  In  the 
District  In  ascal  year  1985  had  s  prior  coo- 
TictloQ  for  a  crime  of  violence,  this  seems  on 
eminently  proper  decision." 

President  Johnson  Justified  his  veto,  how- 
ever, on  grounds  that  "It  (the  bllll  does  not 
strengthen  law  enforcement  In  the  District 
and  does  not  meet  the  n««ds  ot  the  light 
against  crime,  but  rather  Introduoss  oosifu- 
slon  and  uncertalnUes  mto  police  snd  Judi- 
cial procUces." 

Once  again,  the  District  was  left  without 
Improvement  of  Its  crlme-agbtlng  tools. 

Now  the  President's  sntlorlme  group  has 
filed  s  1.800-page  report  on  the  District  situ- 
ation and  backs  It  up  with  more  than  900 
suggestions  for  Improving  things, 

A^  yet.  we  have  not  hod  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  full  report  or  to  evaluate  the 
recommendations  Individually.  Howevsr,  we 
detect  in  news  reports  of  the  document  a 
oontlnued  preoccupation  with  the  socio- 
eoonomlc  aspects  of  the  problem  wheo  the 
crying  Immediate  need  Is  (or  Ughtsnlng  up 
on  enforcement  and  prosecution,  and  pre- 
vention In  the  prtxess. 

Commission  recommendations  Includs 
more  control  of  guns,  tougher  ball  laws,  crs- 
atlon  of  a  youtu  commission  to  deal  with 
Juvenile  offenders,  construction  of  a  new  city 
Jail,  release  ol  more  poUcemen  from  admin- 
istrative work  snd  a  study  of  the  cljy's 
oourta. 

Since  the  commission  found — ss  bsve  oth- 
ers before  It — that  high-crime  areas  are  those 
of  low  Income,  high  unemployment,  family 
Instability,  poor  housing,  etc..  heavy  stress 
U  laid  upon  the  need  for  better  education 
and  housing  and  enhanced  employment  op- 
l^ortunltlee. 

If  past  experience  Is  s  guide,  we  fear  It  Is 
this  sngle  that  wUl  continue  to  get  the  major 
play.  What  the  District  l>edly  needs  U  a 
blend  of  the  commission's  approach  and  the 
B9th  Congress'  get  tough  policy. 

Only  a  fool  would  argue  that  "social  doc- 
toring" Is  the  Dlstrtot's  msjor  weakness  or 
thst  toughness  can  solve  every  jjrotolem. 
Just  ss  absurd  Is  to  contend  thst  "social 
disorganisation"  caused  the  problesn  and 
that  environmental  JuggUng  wUl  resolve  It. 
"It'll  take  compassion— and  toughness. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cujrcmKXA 
XN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  HZPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday >  January  i^*  ^^^^ 
Mr.  yODNQER.    Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
the  CongTtaa  irtll  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1968 
AS  presented  by  President  Johson.     The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  on  Friday,  IDecem- 
ber  9,  1966.  had  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject,  which  foUowa: 
HoMXTD  Boo«r 
Budgetary  trickery  •ometlm««  oofxiM  home 
to  KX»t,     Tbat'i  the  mMSfte*.  we  thUUL.  Im- 
pUclt  In  Proeldent  John«on"«  fcnnounceoient 
Xha.1  he  will  eeek  ■  mpplemeDtaj  approprU- 
tloQ  Of  »9  bilUon  to  HO  bUUon  for  the  Vlet- 


Ptar  in  praparln«  the  flecal  l»fl7  budget  the 
AdiiiliilBtr»tlon  MBume<l — m  eooeeded  by  Ite 
spokennen  when  the  budget  wm  raleseed  laat 
Jftnuftry — th*t  the  ww  would  end  on  June  30, 
1&«7.  Thus  Defence  DepartmeDt  «xpendl- 
vaim  were  provided  to  proeecute  the  war 
tbraugh  the  end  of  the  fl«»l  ye*r.  but  not  to 
prvpftra  to  carry  It  beyond  that.  The  huge 
■upplemental  request  le  an  rioquant 
ooBUDentary  on  the  baeeleauaeM  o<  this 
aMumptloii. 

It  would  not  greatly  matter,  we  euppoee. 
K  the  budget  could  be  finally  dlsmUeed  aa 
an  eierciae  In  poUUcaJ  fiction,  or  If  It  ooe- 
e«iMd  merely  the  mundane  taak  ot  Oot- 
•rnmcnt  booltkeeplng.  Unfortunately,  the 
budget  le  also  a  toot.  Indeed  a  loundatlon, 
ot  ecoaocnlc  planning. 

"TbiM  is  a  daialc  example  of  a  bad  budget 
tfocume&t."  UniTeratty  of  Michigan  ecosio- 
mlst  Paul  W.  UcCracken  told  a  Tax  FDunda- 
Uon  Inc.  meeting  on  the  day  the  President 
announced  his  intenttocis  on  the  supple- 
mtfital  appropriation.  Pnrfessor  McCracken 
observed  that  the  defense  spending  figures 
"were  bsd  eaUmatee  even  at  the  time."  And  _ 
since  economists  must  rely  t»  budget  figures 
to  their  proJecUona,  "It  was  pretty  hard  to 
make  the  case"  for  the  specially  stringent 
antl-lnAaUon  measures  which  obvloxiely 
should  hare  been  employed. 

The  upshot  Is  that  no  antl-lnflaUonary 
fiscal  measures  were  taken— no  really  algnlfl- 
oant  budget  cuts,  not  even  the  much-dl»- 
cussed  t«mporary  tax  increase.  Indeed,  the 
Oreat  Society  expendlturee  were  allowed  to 
mount.  As  they  added  themselves  to  the 
necessities  of  supporting  troops  In  the  field, 
inflation  inevitably  resulted. 

By  now  the  rising  prices  are  far  enough  out 
of  hand.  If  we  understand  Profeeeor  Mc- 
Crmcken'i  anaiyals,  that  It  may  be  too  late 
for  effective  Government  policies  to  Uke  hold 
any  time  soon-  The  Government  allowed  a 
"demand -pull"  Infiatlon  to  develop.  Despite 
tbe  poaslbUlty  that  bujtVneat  may  now  turn 
down,  the  higher  prices  ilemmlng  from  that 
phase  increase  business  costs  and  make 
unions  restless.  A  second  "oost-push"  phase 
of  the  inflation  li  almost  certain  to  run  lU 
dreary  cottrse. 

No  one  can  be  sure,  of  ooune.  that  all  this 
would  have  been  prevented  by  less  beady  es- 
timates of  defense  ipendlng.  E^?en  given  the 
best  InfonnaUon,  economists  are  far  from  In- 
fallible. Anyway,  there'i  loany  a  slip  be- 
tveen  the  most  correct  eoonotolc  analysis  and 
the  potlUcsJ  wUl  to  apply  It.  Because  of  the 
faulty  estimates,  however,  nelthto'  analysis 
nor  application  was  given  a  fair  chance. 

Why.  then,  did  the  Administration  make 
Buch  a  colossal  budget  blunder?  Certainly. 
It  had  no  Indication  the  war  In  fact  would 
end  by  the  cU»e  oi  the  fiscal  year — or  foe  that 


matter,  soon  enough  to  land  credence  to 
Secretary  McNamara's  official  ezplanaUon 
ttiKt  the  aMumptloQ  was  made  to  guard 
against  aoeomulatioa  of  surplus  stock. 
Bather,  the  error  seems  root«d  In  the  fact 
that  if  budget-watchers  had  known  In  Jan- 
uary what  they  officially  learned  the  other 
day.  expansion  of  the  Greet  Society  would 
have  been  enormously  difficult. 

We  do  not  neceaaarUy  mean  to  lay  that  the 
Admlnlstratloc  consciously  underestimated 
defense  costs  to  faciuute  passage  of  further 
social -welfare  appropriations.  But  It  Is 
pUln  tuat  the  wishful  thinking  dlspUyed  In 
the  Defense  Department  estimates  could  have 
TMUlted  from  Intense  pressures  to  hold  mil- 
itary e«llmates  to  a  minimum  for  domestic 
political  reasons. 

Ironically,  the  wishful  thinking  proved  bad 
politics  for  the  Democratic  Party,  as  the 
recent  election  shows.  More  perlously,  the 
connection  between  the  budget  estimates  and 
the  infiatlon  the  public  now  suffers  con- 
victs the  Administration  ot  one  or  the  other 
of  two  grave  sins. 

Either  It  wasn't  entirely  honest  with  the 
public,  oc  perhaps  even  more  frightening.  It 
wasn't  entirely  honest  with  Itself. 


Aotomalioi  m  Borfiiiftoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  sows 
IN  TBM  HOTJ8K  OF  REPB«BENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  tS.  1967 
Mr  SCHWKNGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
recent  years  the  First  District  of  Iowa 
has  experienced  unprecedented  ecoiwni- 
Ic  growth.  New  Industry  has  brought 
Job6  to  hundreds  of  people  In  southeast 
Iowa. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  has  been  one  of  the 
cities  in  the  First  District  which  at- 
tracted a  number  of  new  Industries. 
General  Electric  established  a  plant  In 
Burlington  January  1.  1&61.  while  I  was 
In  the  Congress.  It  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  help  the  people  In  Bur- 
lington present  their  proposal  to  Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Recently,  the  editor  of  the  Burlington 
Hawkeye,  John  McConnally.  wrote  an 
article  sbout  the  operation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  plant  in  Burlington.  He 
points  to  the  phenomenal  technological 
advances  which  ha\-e  been  made  In  re- 
cent years  and  their  impact  on  Indus- 
try. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawkeye.  Jan. 
0.  \96n\ 
Ummo  FSOM  Uac 
(By  John  McOormally) 
An    engineer    in   Philadelphia   Is   on    the 
"  phone  to  a  production  chief  In  Burlington. 
Iowa,  explaining  a  design  change  In  a  com- 
ponent of  a  piece  of  electrical  equipment. 
The  production  man  in  Iowa  cant  quite 
understand    how    the    engineer    wanU    the 
whooBlt  attached  to  the  refstrum.    He  asks 
for  more  explanation. 

"Walt  a  second,"  says  the  engineer,  "m 
show  you."  He  presses  a  button  on  his 
phone  and  out  of  the  phone  base  In  Bur- 
lington comes  a  copy  of  either  a  photograph 
or  a  drawing,  which  shows  the  production 
man  InstanUy  what  the  change  looks  Uke. 
Tw«ity-flrst  century  stuff?  Not  on  your 
Ufe.  It  happens  every  day  at  the  OenermI 
Electrtc    plant    In    Weet    Burlington.     It   U 


one  of  the  ways  the  plant  here  keeps  in 
touch  with  other  OK  operations  in  the 
country. 

-Its  cheaper  than  amnall,"  eays  Pinanoe 
Manager  Dick  ISacDooald.  with  a  shrug. 
This  photo-telephone  Is  symbolic  of  what 
Impressed  me  rooet  Jn  my  informal  visit 
to  OE  the  other  day.  I  went  out  for  a  tour 
of  the  plant,  after  a  Jovial  luneb  with  Bill 
Hauck.  the  new.  Jovial  manager  of  Bur- 
lington OE. 

Burlington  Is  rightly  proud  that  tt  has 
branches  here  of  several  Internationally 
fsmoiifl  organizations  such  as  OK.  But, 
what  I  resUiKd  for  the  first  time.  Is  that 
this  connection  Is  not  merely  a  matur  of 
our  plant  wearing  the  same  trade  mark 
emblem  as  plants  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

It's  more  than  that.  The  fact  la  that  they 
are  actually,  physically  in  contact  with 
one  ahotber. 

Across  the  hall  from  MscDoneld's  office. 
In  the  communication  room,  all  ecMts  of 
IBM  machines  are  whirring  all  the  time. 
Computer  punch  cards  are  slithering  along 
under  their  aluminum  guidea,  carrying 
production  commands  or  change  orders 
which  have  come  almost  instanteously 
from  Schnectady  or  Philadelphia. 

Tou  see  all  this  automation— all  this  sci- 
ence fiction  stuff — In  operation  and  you  worry 
a  Uttle  about  why.  In  the  oomjnunlty.  we're 
not  as  advanced  as  those  who  use  our  com- 
munity for  their  hcxne  base. 

Out  among  the  assembly  llnee — *nd  there's 
seven  acres  under  one  roof — Bob  Burt,  the 
shop  manager,  an  absolutely  tmperturbed 
fellow,  shows  you  around,  explaining  aU  sorts 
of  complicated  things  you  don't  understand. 
but  pretend  you  do. 

A  member  of  a  somewhat  disorganized 
profession,  you  marvel  at  the  precise  or- 
ganization, the  orderly  flow  of  raw  mate- 
rials through  the  various  stages  to  com- 
pletion of  the  product. 

BurUngton  Is  the  home  of  QX'b  switch  gear 
plant  and  it  was  BlU  Hauck  who  Anally  ex- 
plained to  me  what  a  switch  gear  la.  It  may 
be  an  overly-slmplified  explanation,  but  I'm 
satisfied  with  It. 

"You  know  that  fuse  box  yoii  have  in  your 
basement."  BlU  said.  I  nodded  knowingly. 
"Well,  he  oenttnued,  "In  a  big  indxistrlal 
plant,  these  units  we  produce  eerve  the  same 
function.  They  take  the  huge  amount  of 
electrical  power  which  the  power  company 
sends  into  the  plant,  and  they  switch  It  to  the 
various  places  and  the  various  uses  within 
the  plant,  which  the  plant  work  calU  for. 
That's  all   it  Is." 

I  thanked  him.  and  walked  down  the  as- 
sembly line,  noting  the  csrcassee  otf  switch 
gear  units,  with  tags  on  them  saying  they 
were  going  to  DuPont  In  Delaware,  to  Bulck  in 
Michigan  and  to  the  V.3.  Navy  In  Guam.  It 
made  me  kind  of  proud  of  Burlington. 

Bill  Hauck  is  obviously  not  worried  about 
his  400  and  some  people  filling  the  orders 
that  come  into  that  communication  room. 
He  has  other  worries.  Basically,  they're  Bur- 
lington's worries. 

He  needs  more  people  and  Burlington 
hasn't  the  housing  to  attract  them.  Secne 
300  more  wUl  be  needed  to  man  the  still  dor- 
mant assembly  line  In  the  latest  addition  to 
the  plant.  Other  additions  are  possible  If 
enough  people  can  be  found.  But  he's  wor- 
ried about  losing  several  score  of  his  present 
workers  when  new  industrlee  open  up  in 
neighboring  towns. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,"  1  asked  BlU. 
"when  you're  ready  to  put  theee  additional 
lines  into  operation?" 

•Oh,'  he  said  cheerfully,  "I  hope  the  war 
wUl  be  over  by  then  and  we*U  get  some  people 
from  the  Ammunition  plant." 

It  gave  me  a  thrill.  I'd  hevd  so  much 
about  the  peace  scare — how  awful  it  would 
be  for  bualneM  if  we  suddenly  lettied  Viet- 
nam. Bill  WBS  the  first  businessman  I'd  met 
who  would  enjoy  peace.  I  even  offered  to 
buy  hlxn  lunch  next  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WiUJAM  F.  RYAN 


or  Hxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  January  i6.  1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fifth  article  in  H&rrlson  E.  Salis- 
bury's series  summing  up  his  experiences 
»nd  observations  In  North  Vietnam.  In 
this  article  Ux.  Salisbury  indicates  that 
the  bombing  of  that  country  has 
strengthened  the  resolve  of  North  Viet- 
nam. The  article,  which  was  published 
by  the  New  York  Times  on  January  15. 
follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  16.  1M71 
Norni  VttTKAM  SriKiT  Pound  High 
roUtMDing  is  tHe  fifth  of  a  series  of  articlet 
by  an  assistant  managin0  editor  of  The  New 
York    Times   summing   «p   obtervation*   on 
his  recent  vUit  to  North  VietTwm. 
(By  Harrison  K.  Salisbury) 
Bono  Konc,  January  11.— "I  know  that  you 
will  not  understand  what  I  am  going  to  teU 
you  •  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  said,  "but  I 
must  say  It  anyway  because  It  U  the  moet 
Important  thing." 

And  the  Premier  proceeded  to  talk  with 
eameetnese  and  intensity  of  the  spirit  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  people  that  is  such  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  their  war  effort. 

The  Premier  said  be  had  tried  hard  to 
explain  that  spirit  to  close  friends  In  Europe 
and  had  faUed.  It  eeems  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  natural  vitality  and  intense  patrlot- 
lam.  a  determination  to  run  Vietnam  for  and 
by  Vietnamese  and  an  element  of  teen-age 
cockiness  and  dsredevlltry. 

There  are  other  elemenu.  too.  A  middle- 
aged  English  visitor  to  Hanoi  said  after  a  few 
days:  "Somehow  the  spirit  of  these  people 
reminds  me  of  the  days  of  the  Spanish  civil 
w&r— a  clvU  war  without  the  International 
Brigade." 

Last  week  almost  every  movie  house  in 
Hanoi  was  Jammed  with  youngsters  going 
to  see  the  newest  hit.  It  was  the  story  of 
Nguyen  Van  Troi,  a  Saigon  teen-ager  who 
wns  executed  after  having  been  convicted  of 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  8.  McNamara  during  a  visit  to  Saigon 
in  1W4. 

This  episode  suited  the  IdeaU  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  It  repreaented  a  heroic  effort 
by  a  single  youngster  against  the  symb<rf  of 
an  enormous  enemy  who  gave  his  life  In 
battle  against  great  odds. 

The  would-be  assassin  of  Mr.  McNamara 
has  become  the  object  of  a  virtual  cult  In 
North  Vietnam.  There  are  books  and  biog- 
raphies and  flctionsllBed  versions  ol  his  story 
everywhere.  The  North  Vietnamese  were 
amazed  to  meet  sn  American  visitor  who  not 
only  had  never  heard  of  the  Saigon  youngster, 
hut  only  vaguely  recalled  the  Incident. 

The  Vietnamese  are  a  warm,  direct  people. 
They  tend  to  glorify  martyrs  to  their  cause. 
Often  mentioned  in  North  Vietnam  is  the 
name  of  Norman  R.  Morrison,  who  burned 
himself  to  death  in  front  of  the  Pentagon 
In  November  19«S  to  protest  United  States 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  fierce  Independence  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese is  a  source  of  anecdotes  In  the  Hanoi 
diplomatic  colony.  Premier  Dong,  in  speak- 
ing with  this  correspondent,  went  out  of  his 
way  to  deUver  a  h(Knlly  on  North  Vietnam's 
itidependence  of  Its  foreign  friends.  He  had 
In  mind  the  persistent  view  in  the  United 
States  that  North  Vietnam  was  a  "puppet"  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China  or  both. 


No  one  In  Hanoi's  diplomatic  oolony  be- 
lieves that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  anyone's 
pupprts.    In  fact  It  is  their  determination  to 
be  independent  of  botto  the  Soviet  Union 
and   China   that  often  drives  their  closest 
friends  to  despair. 

A  Westerner  wos  taJklag  recenUy  with  an 
East    European   diplomat.     They    were   dU- 
cusslng  a  military  matter  and  the  East  Euro- 
pean   criticised    oertaln    North    Vietnamese 
tactics.  .        .... 

"Why  don't  you  teU  them  your  views? 
the  Westerner  asked. 

iMTeamENcx  n  aaanfrsD 
The  East  European  laughed. 
••You're  Joking,"  he  said.    "Even  the  Rus- 
sians don't  dare  give  the  Vietnamese  advice 
on  military  subJecU." 

The  gossip  In  Hanoi  Is  that  the  Russians 
are  not  pleased  at  the  way  the  North  Viet- 
namese handle  Soviet-made  air-defense  mla- 
sUes  and  MIO-21  Jet  flghters.  But  there  U 
nothing  they  can  do  about  It. 

"DO  you  know  how  the  Vietnamese  handle 
the  SAM'S  (surf ace-air  missiles ]?"  oae  West- 
erner said.  "The  SAM's  arrive  in  cratee  and 
packing  boxes  A  Russian  procurement  offi- 
cer and  a  Vietnamese  procurement  officer 
check  over  the  shipment.  They  exchange 
the  signed  papers  and  the  Vietnamese  take 
the  SAM'S  away.  That's  the  last  the  Rus- 
sians know  of  them.  If  they  learn  where  the 
SAM'S  have  been  emplaced,  it  la  only  by 
accident  '  _,      ^   .„ 

True  soviet  speclalisU  were  assigned  to 
Instruct  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  use  of 
missiles  and  of  MIO-3I'b  But  as  soon  as 
the  elementary  operational  techniques  was 
imported  to  the  North  Vletnameee.  It  was 
said  the  North  Vietnamese  thanked  the  Rus- 
sians and  said  that  henceforth  they  would 
be  capable  of  training  their  own  teams  and 
using  the  equipment  on  their  own. 

Eosterners  confirmed  that  the  North  Vlet- 
nameee insisted  on  handling  all  materials 
themselves  They  ore  quick  to  resent  any- 
thing that  they  interpret  as  interference  In 
their  Internal  affairs. 

North  Vietnam's  independence  even  affects 
Its  relations  with  the  Cubans.  Psychologi- 
cally the  Vletnameee  feel  drawn  to  Cuba,  and 
vice  versa.  Many  Cuban  delegfttlons  come  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  friendship  Is  pledged 
with  great  emotion. 

"But  can  you  imagine?'  one  Cuban  said. 
"They  are  very  polite,  but  they  decline  our 

This  attitude  saddens  the  Cubans.  In  fsct, 
they  find  It  hard  to  comprehend.  They  re- 
gard themselves  as  experts  In  fighting  against 
the  United  States  and  ore  certain  they  could 
be  of  asslsUnce  to  North  Vietnam.  But  the 
North  Vietnamese  thank  them  warmly  and 
say  they  prefer  to  do  It  themselves. 

North  Vietnam's  spirit  seems  to  consist  of 
strong  elemenU  of  natlonaUsm  and  patri- 
otism engendered  in  years  of  struggle  for  In- 
dependence against  the  French.  The  strug- 
gle against  the  Prench  Is  now  cited  as  merely 
the  opening  phase  of  the  war  against  the 
United  SUtes. 

Official  propaganda  blun  the  Une  between 
Prench  and  Americana  by  contending,  for  ex- 
ample, thst  80  percent  of  the  arms  and 
materiel  used  by  the  Prench  at  Dlenblenphu 
was  provided  by  the  Americans.  Dlenblen- 
phu was  the  site  of  a  major  Vietnamese  vic- 
tory in  the  Indochina  war  that  led  to  French 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  In  1854. 

In  this  capeullaed  version  of  the  struggle 
against  the  Prench.  the  Americans  appear  at 
an  early  stage  and  as  the  Prench  fade  out  of 
the  plct\ire,  they  take  over  the  war  against 
the  Vietnamese. 

In  the  fusing  of  the  national  spirit,  the 
full  panoply  of  Vietnamese  national  heroines 
U  employed.  The  first  were  the  TTung 
sisters.  TTung-Trac  and  Trung  Nghl,  who 
rauod  an  army  against  Chinese  garrisoos  that 
occupied  Vietnam  in  the  year  40  A  J).    The 


sisters  defeated  the  Chinese  and  established 
a  Joint  queenly  regime. 

But  the  Chinese  retiamed,  the  slstsrs  were 
defeated  and  they  oommited  suldde.  ITiere- 
aftitt  they  were  elevated  to  godhood  in  the 
Vietnamese  iconostaals.  Their  heroic  deeds 
are  glorified  In  Hanoi  as  the  first  step  in 
Vietnam's  passage  to  nationhood. 

By  a  blearre  coincidence  that  goes  unnoted 
In  the  North,  the  Trung  sisters  were  ven- 
eraUd  by  Mrs.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  sister  In  Uw 
of  the  late  Prcaident  Ngo  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam.  After  his  downfall,  a  great  stat- 
ue of  the  Ttung  sisters  that  Mrs.  Nhu  had 
ordered  set  up  in  Saigon  was  pulled  down. 

BATTLXS  AGAINST  If  OHOOLB 

Vietnamese  battles  against  the  Mongols 
and  the  Chinese  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (13«&- 
1544)  play  an  important  role.  Tbey  are  con- 
stantly discussed  by  North  Vietnamese  as  In- 
dlcauons  of  the  abiuty  of  the  Vletnamasc  to 
defend   their   independence. 

Mongol  Invasions  and  Ming  Invasions  are 
mentioned  in  terms  almost  Interchangeable 
with  those  employed  In  discussing  the  pres- 
ent war  against  the  Americans. 

A  central  role  in  the  current  self-image  of 
North  Vietnam  is  provided  by  I>ienblenphu. 
That  victory  against  the  Prencb  bums  In 
Vletnameee  m«nory  and  Is  constantly  refur- 
bUhed.  It  U  memorialized  In  painting  and 
poems. 

Dlenblenphu  is  the  name  of  one  of  Banol^ 
principal  streets.  It  is  the  name  of  a  brand 
of  cigarettes.  Exhibits  associated  with  the 
battle  occupy  special  sections  In  the  Museum 
of  the  Revolution  and  In  the  Army  Museum. 
There  is  probably  not  a  single  North  Vlet- 
nameee youngster  who  cannot  tell  In  glowing 
detail  about  the  defeot  of  the  French  (or  the 
Americans — sometimes  the  two  are  con- 
fused 1  at  Dlenblenphu.  In  the  national 
ethos  the  battle  has  assumed  the  Impcfftance 
of  a  combination  ol  Waterloo.  San  Juan  Hill 
and  the  surrender  of  Oomwallls  at  Tork- 
town  In  1781. 

As  the  war  against  the  United  States  con- 
tinues, new  epics  ot  heroism  are  elaborated 
and  woven  Into  ttia  fabric  of  national 
patriotism. 

isLANV  BAm.c  CLoamra 
One  rtt  theee  revolves  around  the  defense 
of  Conco  Island.  Pew  Americans,  except  ■pos- 
sibly some  In  South  Vietnam,  have  ever 
heard  of  Conco  Island.  But  few  Nort  Viet- 
namese have  not.  It  has  assumed  a  role  In 
their  war  similar  to  that  of  Oorregldor  in  the 
Pacific  war  of  the  United  States  against 
Japan  in  1941. 

The  island  Is  a  small  one.  about  a  mile  off 
the  coast  nesj-  the  demarcation  line.  Judg- 
ing from  a  film  glorifying  lu  batUe,  it  bris- 
tles with  antiaircraft  defenses  and  presum- 
ably serves  as  an  Important  radar 
installation. 

The  battle  of  Conco  Island  goes  on  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  In  newsreeU. 
newspaper  articles  and  radio  talks.  The 
theme  Ls  the  one  that  Is  constantly  stressed 
In  North  Vietnam — of  the  struggle  of  a  omall 
determined  band  of  men  and  women  against 
the  enormous  material  superiority  of  the 
United  States 

A  documentary  film  shows  Conco  defend- 
ers manning  antiaircraft  guns  and  firing 
rlflee  at  wave  after  wave  of  attacking  Amer- 
ican nghier-bombers.  holding  their  posu 
through  violent  bombardments  and  repeat- 
edly shooting  American  planes  into  the  sea. 
Premier  Dong  conceded  thst  many  of  North 
Vietnam's  friends  did  not  see  bow  such  a 
small,  poor  country  could  stand  up  against 
the  Americans'  superiority.  But  be  added 
that  North  Vletnsm  offered  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  what  an  inspired  populace 
could  achieve. 

Another  epic  that  has  been  publicized 
concerns  Hamrong  Bridge-  across  the  Ma 
River  at  Thanhhoa.  Tills  bridge,  on  the 
main  suj^ty  route  to  ttw  .south,  has  been 
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•tuck«d  buDdreds  of  tbnet  by  tba  Anarl- 

CAM,  but  by  •ooM  quirk  remAlni  ta.t»ct 
tbough  batUy  bettered.  Tbe  bridge  U  de- 
(eoded  by  strong  fcotuircrart  bAtterlea. 

■PKAX  SXICFLT  or  HxaoXBM 

Ii«  defense  ha*  been  pubUclied  u  a  dem- 
OMtretlon  ol  what  bravery  and  determina- 
tion can  achieve  agaanat  determined  Ameri- 
can air  attack*.  The  defendera  trf  Ham- 
rong  Bridge  ar*  pictured  aa  modeia  lor  other 
Hortli  Vlenamete  to  emulate. 

Korth  VletnameM  •peak  Blmply  and  often 
About  berolam  and  their  wUllngneaa  lo  die 
tor  their  ocFontrr.  They  say  that  they  are 
no  more  willing  to  die  than  anyone  el»e.  but 
that.  If  they  must  die.  the  beat  way  la  to  die 
flghUng  for  VVetnam. 

"We  do  not  fear  death."  an  official  aald. 
"We  try  to  itay  alive  and  to  fight  the  enemy. 
We  do  not  wlah  to  die  unnecessarUy.  It  U 
Importajit  to  BUy  aUve  because  we  have  »o 
much  to  do.  We  have  to  grow  rice  and  we 
have  to  fLght  at  the  eame  time.  We  think 
heroism  la  both  courage  and  creation.*' 

A  CommunUt  vtaitoc  who  had  vlalted  » 
North  Vietnamese  air  force  unit  aald  he 
could  not  Imagine  other  people  carrying  on 
under  aimllax  condltlonf. 

■■Imagine!"  thla  man  «ftld.  "Tbelf  pilot*  get 
Up  at  4  ajn.  They  go  out  Into  rice  paddlee 
ajid  work  for  three  or  four  hours  standing 
In  cold  water  up  to  their  hipe.  Then  they 
come  in  and  fly  their  plaoaa  against  the 
Americans.  I  have  never  beard  of  such 
'people.'* 

PATaionsM  avowro 
It  was  Impoaslble  to  finish  any  converaa- 
Uon.  even  with  a  family  that  had  been 
bombed  out  of  a  house  or  a  mother  who 
lay  on  a  hospital  oot  with  a  yoxingater 
wounded  m  the  bombing,  without  winding 
tip  with  a  patriotic  declaration. 

At  flrat  It  seemed  m  If  aU  these  people 
znujit  have  been  coached  to  make  Uttla  patri- 
otic speeches  teeUfylng  to  their  anger  against 
"United  state*  aggressora"  and  to  their  de- 
tertnlnatlon  to  fight  to  the  end  for  "Inde- 
p«Ckdeiic«  and  aoverelgnty." 

But  fUiiilly  It  began  to  appeer  that  no  one 
had  to  do  any  coaching.  This  spirit  baa  been 
dinned  Into  the  people  bo  that  it  comes  nat- 
urally. Or  perhaps  It  was  always  there  and  la 
]uFt  brought  out  by  their  long-odda  war. 
Whatever  the  cause,  a  priest  even  could  not 
coQClude  a  discussion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
poelClon  under  a  Communist  regime  without 
a  soliloquy  alr>ng  the  sAme  lines. 

One  oOlclal  contnisted  what  he  thought 
was  the  attitude  of  American  youth  with  that 
of  North  Vtetnamcee  youth. 

"We  don't  underestimate  American  youth." 
he  Mid.  "If  American  youth  had  to  fight  and 
dafend  the  United  States,  it  would  fight  well. 
But  American  youth  has  been  sent  over  here 
to  fight  a  war  that  they  do  not  understand 
and  la  not  a  Just  war.  So  they  do  not  fight 
like  our  youth.  Americans  have  good  weap- 
ons, but  they  cannot  cope  with  our  fighters 
because  they  do  not  have  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  we  possess  " 

One  Communist  observer  who  has  been  In 
North  Vietnam  for  two  or  three  years  said  he 
had  noted  a  steady  growth  in  the  intensity  of 
nationalist  feeling  as  the  war  went  on.  He 
said  nationalism  had  been  particularly  strong 
since  the  launching  of  American  air  attacks 
on  the  North.  He  said  that  while  the  attacks 
had  confronted  the  regime  with  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  and  had  made  the  support 
and  supply  of  the  south  more  difficult,  they 
had  stimulated  mass  patriotism  among  the 
people,  who.  in  his  opinion,  now  felt  that 
they  were  aU  in  the  war  together. 

"I  think  something  like  this  happened  In 
England  In  the  blitz."  this  diplomat  aald. 
•  As  a  Communist  I  have  been  Interested  to 
see  Ideological  propaganda  gradually  replaced 
by  national  patriotic  appeals.  Maybe  you 
remember  this  In  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  critical  days  of  the  German  attack." 
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Patrlotie  ferror  In  North  Vietnam  U  alao 
laahed  by  one  o*  war's  most  frequent  band- 
maJdena — atrocity  propaganda.  The  kind  at 
aUodUes  that  are  ascribed  in  the  moat  cu- 
ual  manner  to  Americans  and  their  Bouth 
VletnamM*  aUlaa  are  blood^oty^Ung  and  re- 

They  are  r«ntad  dally  to  tik^rth  Viet- 
namese populace.  Whether  people  Uke  them 
at  face  value  Is  difficult  to  say.  but  history 
suggests  tha-t  it  u  easy  to  believe  anything 
terrible  concerning  an  enemy. 

Neverthele«  this  correspondent  did  not 
experience  the  slightest  sign  ot  lU  will,  un- 
frlendUness  or  hatored  because  of  being  Amer- 
ican. Other  Westerners  said  they  had  never 
noted  any  animosity  from  Vietnamese. 

North  Vietnamese  omclala  attributed  the 
lack  of  ill  wlU  toward  ordinary  Americans  to 
the  Government's  propaganda  Une  that  draw* 
a  dUUnctlon  between  "American  aggreeaors" 
and  the  mass  of  the  American  cltlwmry, 
which  Is  pictured  either  as  friendly  to  Viet- 
nam or  as  kept  In  ignorance  of  the  true  state 
of  affaln. 

However,  the  North  Vietnamese  do  par- 
tlcularlM  some  propaganda  targeU.  Chief 
among  these  are  President  Johnson.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Oen.  William  C.  Weetmore- 
land.  Commander  of  United  States  forces  in 
South  Vietnam. 

All  four  are  caricatured  savagely  and  are 
the  object  of  vituperation  and  ridicule  in  the 
press  and  radio.  President  Johnson  is  prob- 
ably the  most  frequent  subject  of  wall  carica- 
tures in  North  Vietnamese  towns.  They  are 
drawn  in  chalk  directly  on  walls  of  buildings. 
It  should  not  be  suwjoeed  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  go  about  the  war  scowling  and 
grim.  On  the  contrary,  teen-agers  in  the 
army,  in  transport  brigades  and  construcUon 
teams  seem  to  be  full  of  Jokes,  Judging  from 
their  chatter  mixed  with  outbursts  of 
laughter. 

Youngsters  throng  to  the  movies  and  con- 
cert halls.  There  they  devour  a  fare  that  Is 
about  90  s>er  cent  patriotic  proj>aganda.  such 
as  the  story  of  a  girl  aharpahooter  who 
brought  down  a  United  States  plane  or  of  a 
truck  driver  who  got  his  cargo  through  In 
spite  of  being  wounded  in  an  air  raid. 

THE    rEAT   OP   rXATB 

The  feat  of  feats  Is  the  shooting  down  of  a 
United  States  plane.  Everyone  who  has  a 
rifle  participates  If  planes  oome  Into  sight. 
If  by  chance  one  Is  brought  down  by  rifle 
fire— and  the  North  Vietnamese  say  this 
occurs  several  times  a  month — villagers  for 
miles  around  rush  to  the  scene  to  share  In 
the  glory. 

The  only  thing  that  tap*  the  downing  ot 
a  plane  in  popular  esteem  Is  the  capture  of 
an  airman.  Legends  of  such  captures  ore 
legion  and  generally  involve  an  unarmed  vU 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  accBJttsN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  t^,  29^ 
Mrs.  ORnTTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  will  enjoy  reading  witty  Will 
Muller's  insight  Into  the  new  politics  and 
the  new  "societies."  The  foUowln*  arti- 
cle U  an  excerpt  from  the  Detroit  News 
of  January  6,  1967: 

OOP  "GasAT  Socxwtt"  Wouui  Also  Bbcohk 
•■Jobt"  akh  "CBKaTif*" 
(By  WUI  MuUer) 
A  seven-letter  word  once  never  reooenlsed 
by  the  politician  replaced  an  old  five-letter 
favorite  in  weekend  inauguration  speeches. 
The  word  Is  "society."     In  earlier,  shag- 
barked  America  It  referred  to  the  select  few, 
with   table  silver  and   hanging  lamps,   who 
could  BfTord  to  hire  chapped -handed  menials 
to  groom  horses  antf  empty  commodes. 

The  word  It  replaced  U  "unity."  Any 
vacant-eyed  press  agent  with  a  hangover  in 
times  past  could  whip  up  an  inaugural  speech 
after  New  Tear's  midnight  on  the  theme  of 
binding  up  old  wounds  and  marching  toward 
a  common  purpose  behind  a  united  front. 
This  season  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  announced  he  was  starting  some- 
thing on  the  East  Coost  called  "the  Just 
Society."  As  he  e«pUlned  it.  it  Is  a  state  of 
mind  In  which  everyone  lives  In  intellectual 
brotherhood  with  radiant  heating. 

Fr.  Charles  £■  Cooghlln  had  somewhat  the 
same  idea  in  the  '30b  when  bs  edited  a  maga- 
zine called  Soclol  Justice.  At  the  time  the 
Royal  Oak  radio  priest  thought  of  the  Rocke- 
fellers as  Just  more  international  bankers. 

Out  on  the  Weet  Coast,  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  moved  into  the  California  executive 
office  with  prosniaca  of  a  Creative  Society. 
He  quoted  some  statesmen,  now  aahes,  who 
said  if  an  office  holder  carried  with  him  the 
principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  put 
them  into  effect,  he  would  chsng*  everything. 
Reagan  said  It  would  be  presumptuous  of 
him  to  indicate  be  was  the  man  to  emulate 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  he  would  be  willing 
to  try.  After  all,  he  has  had  some  success 
playing  Western  sherUTs. 

Reagan's  inaugural  left  the  younger  set 
fogged  on  what  was  going  on,  but  the  older 
generation  caught  it.  Reagan's  new  Creative 
Society  is  going  to  be  something  in  the  for- 
mat of  Christian  Endeavor. 

■OMNET    SBONB    LABEL 

___  ^ ,  Between  East  and  West,  Michigan's  Gov. 

lager  who  Tpota  an  airman  oonilng  down  by  ceorge  Romney "steered  his  customary  course 

parachute,    grabs    a   hoe    or    pitchfork    and  q;  independence. 

captures  the  airman,  who  Is  armed  to  the  ..^^  refuse  to  be  neatly  packed  and  labeled 
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teeth  With  survival  weapons. 

Or  the  story  may  be  a  band  of  vlUa«era 
who  see  pilots  coming  down  and  manage  to 
BiuTound  the  field  and  head  them  off  before 
they  can  escape  Into  the  Jtin^le. 

Such  feaU  are  the  8ub}ftcte  of  popular  bal- 
lads, music-hall  sklU  and  eongs.  The  shoot- 
ing down  of  Untied  States  planes  has  become 
a  kind  of  national  contest.  Papers  print  the 
official  North  Vietnamese  figure  on  downed 
planes  dally,  now  l.flOO  by  Hanoi's  count. 
Commemorative  postage  stamps  have  been 
Issued  to  mark  Important  milestones— 500, 
1,000.  1,500. 

It  is  all  of  these  factors  taken  together 
that  fuse  into  North  Vietnam's  spirit.  Prob- 
ably there  are  other  factors  that  have  been 
overlooked.  But  one  thing  appears  certain; 
It  is  a  powerful  force  and  there  la  no  doubt 
that  this,  more  than  anything  else.  Is  what 
keeps  North  Vietnam  In  the  battle. 


Into  economic,  religious,  racial  or  ethical 
blocs  to  be  used  by  political  brokers,"  be  said. 

"We  win  not  be  deceived  by  any  promises 
of  group  favoritism  and  social  privilege." 

He  then  Importuned  hla  listeners  to  shun 
big  government  In  Washington  with  all  Its 
gifts  and  red  wines  and  rely  on  the  unlimited 
human  spirit  and  imagination.  Any  lit- 
erate politician  recognized  that  right  awsy— 
transcendentalism. 

It  first  broke  out  In  New  England  under 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  A  transcendental  1st. 
says  the  dictionary,  Is  one  whose  mind  goes 
beyond  matter. 

Society  long  bs>s  frowned  on  four -letter 
words.  It  has  now  outmoded  one^"de&l.'' 
There  was  President  rranklln  Roosevelt  with 
hie  New  Deal  and  President  Harry  8-  Truman 
with  his  Pair  Deal  and  all  manner  of  Republi- 
cans arguing  for  what  they  called  a  "square 
deal." 


read  this  editorial,  I  Include  It  In  the 
RscoM): 

[Prom  the  WW  magitune] 

PHAS*  Otrr  VVTBUKB  PmOGSAMS? 

{By  Leslie  M.  Pry.  VFW  commander  in  chief) 

Winston  CburchlU  once  said  that  he  bad 
not  taken  office  to  preside  over  the  llqtilda- 
tion  of  the  British  Empire.  Churchill  stated 
a  position  normally  taken  by  a  leader  charged 
with  responslbUlty  for  the  succees  of  a 
mission. 

There  are  examples,  howeTer.  of  the  op- 
posite view  and  it  la  poasible  to  point  to  an 
example  of  a  National  leadership  and  an 
Administration  that  has  made  a  beginning 

make  their  own  speeche^srongl^^ti^ri  T^Jl^^'^Tu^.r:L'^^'uT^  J^^  ^^^^l^^^r^^li^lT^  uT.^.^ 
What  uj«l  to  be  caUed  unity  but  which  now  "^^'''^  ^^  ^,^^^,  ^^^ely.  the  Vet-  «^^  ^v^-  ^^^^  i^  any  of  the-  blll.7 
II  called  consensus.  ^^^^  AdmlnistniUoa  and  lU  programs.  «"  "^"«  *°y  °°*^"  ^  *^l  ™  ^^T^  °_  ' 

The  recent  adjournment  of  the  80th  Con- 

"^^^^^^^^^^"  frees  did  more  than  put  a  stop  to  the  de- 

liberations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  ot 
VFW   Commaader   U    CUef   Fry   Speaks      RepreaentaUves  for  the  year  1966.    The  ad- 

lournment  brought  a  temporary  halt  to  the 

'.     .  ....     .  _  .  .. ._     . ..    ___    .J»4»A    *n 


In  a  brief  txanaltioD  period,  the  Ute 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  originated  "the 
New  PronUer."  It  died  with  his  passing  for 
obvious  reason.  The  rhetorical  sequel  to 
"the  New  PTontler"  is  "the  Uwt  Frontier"  as 
any  reader  of  historical  novels  knows.  Dem- 
ocrau  wanted  no  part  of  that. 
la  rr  A  conbsmsds? 

so  President  Johnson  came  up  with  "the 
Great  Society."  What  does  'the  Great  So- 
clety"  have  to  do  with  "the  Cr«aUve  Soci- 
ety" and  "the  Just  Society? 

That's  like  asking  what  relationship  there 
U  between  the  state  medical  societies  and 
the  American  Medical  Assoclstlon.  The  local 
societies    can    elect    their   own    officers   and 


Administration's  Intent  to  depress  veterans' 
programs  below  the  level  of  the  general  social 
welfare  pirograms  ol  the  Great  Society  as  a 
preliminary  to  eliminating  them. 

And  what  about  veterans,  widows  and 
orphans  pensions?  Some  M.OOO  widows  of 
Spanish -American  War  veterans,  whose 
average  a^e  is  64.  receive  the  prinocly  mm  of 
S6S  a  month.  Tba  Johnson  Administration 
killed  a  Ho\ue-paaaed  pension  bill  that  would 
have  rala*d  this  pension  to  «70  per  month. 

Did  the  Administration  see  any  merit  In 
the  pension  program?  A  total  of  IB  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  to  provide 
incivaaes  in  veterans  pensions.  Most  of  these 
dealt  with  needed  technical  Improvemftnta 
In  the  program  and  increases  In  paymeoati 


Out  oa  Our  Vetcraas  ProKrams 


EXTEJraiON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


DJ  THE  HOUBS  OP  REPEESBNTATIVES 
tloniati,  January  IS,  iSj) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  my  coUesgins  and  the 
Nation  an  article  In  the  January  Isaue 
of  the  Veterans  of  Pordgn  Wars  of  the 
United  States  magazine  by  that  great 
patriotic  organization's  commander  In 
chief.  Leslie  M.  Fry  of  Reno,  Nev. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  in  this  body  have 
been  watching  the  steady  erosion  by  the 
present  administration  of  the  rights  of 


Johiuoa  AdmliUstriiUons  two-ye»r  drive  to 
Mar  down  Ua«  ■tructurt  of  Teteran*  pio- 
gruna  and  •<«  the  stags  for  the  gradual 
ellmlnatton  of  all  veterana  bencflu  and  pro- 

Thla  la  a  serious  charge  but  let  us  look 
at  the  gaoeral  ordera  the  Great  Society  has 
laid  down  ooncemlng  Teterans  programs. 
Taking  the  result*  of  what  the  Johnson  Ad- 
mlniatraUon  has  done  over  the  past  two 
years,  or  attempted  to  do.  It  Is  possible 
now  to  go  back  and  reconstruct  a  1968  White 
Bouse  directive  that  could  have  read  as 
follows ; 

1.  Cloae  down  Teterana  hospitals  and  VA 
regional  offices. 

a.  Laimch  a  major  attack  on  veterans  em- 
ployment prefer«ice  In  certain  federal 
agencies. 

3.  If  you  have  to  give  the  Viet  Nam  vet- 
erans a  OI  bill,  keep  It  etrtcUy  "cut-rala-" 

4.  Begin  dismemberment  of  the  Veterans 


''^'^^^^^^irErl^t  o^'r^frbTin-^.e-^^'rs'rJs 

fafnlUes.    I  speak  of  the  more  than  26     ».^ J^^^  ^.  welfare. 


million  veterans.  These  men  and 
women,  who  offered  their  Uvea  to  our 
Nation  In  lt»  time  of  need,  have  through 
bureaucratic  flat  of  the  administration, 
been  made  second-class  citizens  when, 


by  the  sole  light  of   their  personal  sacrt-    ^J^f*-  ^^^ 
flee,  they  should  be  constantly  honored.        "^'" 

Commander  Frys  article  points  out  In 
succinct  detail  the  manner  in  which  the 
administration  has  gone  about  to  liqui- 
date veterans  programs.  This  Is  a 
harsh  charge  but  Pry  substantiates  his 
charges.     On  the  GI  bill  of  1968,  he  says: 

The  OI  Education  Bill  recommended  by 
the  President  was  a  pitifully  cut-rate  attempt 
to  limit  the  application  of  benefits  to  a  few 
thouaand  of  today's  OI's.  And  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Administration's  attitude  with 
respect  to  veterans  was  clearly  seen  In  its 
recommendaUon  that  reeponalblUty  for  ad- 
ministration of  veterans'  education  l»e  placed 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  This  effort  was  consistent  with, 
the  Administration's  Intent  to  depress  vet- 
erans" programs  below  the  level  of  the  gen- 
eral social  welfare  progrgams  of  Uie  Great 
Society  as  a  preUmlnary  to  eliminating  them. 


Education  and  Welfare. 

6.  Oppose  any  improvement  la  veterans, 
widows  and  orphans  pensions. 

8.  Close  the  National  cemeteries.  (Note: 
l&ae  amendment  to  this  instruction — keep 
them  closed  no  matter  how  many  men  die 


This  indictment  of  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration has  been  drawn  on  the  basU  ot  lu 
actlona  over  the  pest  two  years.  There  are. 
unfortunately,  no  compensatmg  actions  or 
declaratlonB  that  would  Boften  in  any  way 
the  harsh  outlines  of  this  reconstructed  dl- 
recUve  to  Uquldate  veterans  programs.  In 
fact,  since  passage  of  the  IfiM  OI  bUl.  the 
Congress  and  veterans  woiUd  have  been  sub- 
jected to  chronic  complaints  from  the  White 
House  over  lU  cost. 

There  have  been  saving  factors  but  they 
have  not  come  from  the  Administration. 
They  were  the  result  of  acUona  by  Congress. 
Congrcsalonal  preesure  made  It  Impossible 
for  the  Johnson  Administration  to  prtjceed 
with  Ita  VA  hospital  closing  program. 

The  Senate  refused  to  approve  the  Hays 

bin.  which,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 

would  have  eliminated  sU  veteran  preference 

from  United  States  agencies  having  Intema- 

Bow  bad  waa  this  blU 


tional  responsibilities 

which    the   President   and    his   Secretary   of 
The  Pry  article  has  been  acclaimed  by     gtate  fought  to  have  passed?   A  noted  Wash- 


leaders  In  and  out  of  the  veterans  world 
One  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for  all 
veterans.  Is  Roy  Chittenden,  editor  of 
Store  and  Stripes-the  National  Tribune. 
An  editorial  in  the  January  5.  1967,  issue 
acclaima  the  Pry  article  and  points  out: 

We  have  only  admiration  for  his  forth- 
right declaraUons.  Hs  Is  championing  % 
Just  and  rlghteotia  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  coUeaguea 
and  the  Nation  might  have  a  chance  to 


in^ton  reporter  called   it  "a  stench  In  the 
nostrils  of  the  Nation." 

The  OI  education  hill  recommended  by  the 
President  was  a  pltlfuUy  cut-rate  attempt  to 
Umlt  the  application  of  benefits  to  a  few 
thousand  of  today's  GIs.  And  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Administration's  atotude  with 
reepect  lo  veterans  waa  clearly  seen  In  its 
recommendation  that  responslbUlty  for  ad- 
ministration  of  veterans'  education  be  placed 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.    This  effort  was  consistent  with  the 


Not  to  the  Johnson  Administration.  The 
Admlnlatnition's  spokesman  went  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  reviewed 
all  IBS  biUa,  and  opposed  every  last  one  of 
them.  When  the  House  Veterans'  Affair* 
Committee  saw  bt  to  approve  a  minimum 
Improrement  in  the  pension  program,  the 
bUl  was  passed  in  the  House  over  the  oppo- 
BlUon  of  President  Johnson. 

But  this  minimum  biU  was  never  taken 
to  a  vou  in  the  Senate.  prlncipaUy  because 
Senator  RuseeU  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana, 
rather  than  pressing  for  action  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  wore  his 
"tCaJority  Whip  Cap"  In  the  final  dayi  of 
the  B9th  Congress  and  the  lack  of  a  veterans 
leader  in  the  Senate  prevented  the  hlH  from 
coming  to  a  vote. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
sought  for  years  to  effect  the  closing  of  our 
National  cemeteries.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  the  first  to  make  this  a  PresideDtlal 
policy.  TbU  1B61  policy  decision  waa  reaf- 
firmed by  President  Johnson.  Several 
months  ago  he  had  a  review  made  of  the 
poUcy  of  closing  our  National  cemeteries 
and.  despite  the  fact  that  men  kUled  In 
action  In  Viet  Nam  are  being  denied  burial 
In  our  National  cemeteries,  the  President  hai 
not  seen  fit  to  make  a  change  In  policy.  In 
tact,  the  Administration  fought  attempU 
initiated  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan 
In  the  second  ssBslon  of  the  88th  Congress 
to  appropriate  t350,000  to  reopen  Beverly 
National  Cemetery  In  New  Jersey  and  Fort 
Bosecrans  National  Cemetery  in  Calif omls. 
The  actions  of  the  Adm.tnistraUon  speak 
for  themselves. 

In  Ught  of  the  Administration 'a  dedlca- 
Uoa  to  the  suppreaalon  erf  veterans  programs 
and  benefits,  the  c<Hning  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  takes  on  significant  meaning.  It 
is  neoMsary  to  t&ke  a  long  view.  The  coming 
battle  of  veterans  versus  the  Administration 
will  encompass  a  two-year  period  that  has 
already  begun  and  wUl  extend  thru  two 
Congreealonal  sessions  and  up  to  election  day 
1»68. 

But  the  significant  clashes  wlU  come  in 
the  first  session  of  the  OOth  ocmgrcss.  As 
the  election  of  1968  draws  nearer,  the  John- 
son Administration  may  be  expected  to  be- 
come more  pllable~U  the  pressure  Is  kept 
on  it. 

Three  matters  loom  lar^  at  this  point. 
They  Involve  the  proposed  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  reopening  of  the 
National  cemetery  program,  and  passace  of 
equitable  compensation  and  pension  Im- 
provementa.  These  are  way  stations  on  the 
rt»d  that  veterans  must  take  to  blunt  the 
AdmlnlBtratlon's  efforts  to  reduce  the  scope 
of  veterans'  programs  as  the  first  step  in 
their  gradual  elimination.  It  most  be  borne 
in  mind  In  this  struggle  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  the  advantage  of  facing  an 
Administration  effort  In  which  all  the  cards 
are  placed  on  the  table. 

The  Intent  to  eUmlnat*  veterans'  pro- 
grams will  never  be  acknowledged.  What 
WlU  be  sought,  however,  will  be  development 
of  a  climate  which  wlU  eventually  lead  to 
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„     v^  >,.»^  v»tj»uu  ftft  UiAt  Fry  K  on  •olW  iround  In  confidentlftj  mtmot.  abuM»  or  tlie  right  ot 

genana  beUeJ  tb«t  tu.  Mt«r»n  can  b«  beww  '•J^°V''^fJ'iSMl«  o«  to.  JohM^  pri«cy  by   offlclil   ^tnole.  are  almo.t  In- 

Swn  ««  of  umi  I»«"JI»"?°,'»,"S?  SSS!tSuo?l^1^T. JonS.!.  ^iS:  Jvlt^..    Abu«.  b.  Individual.  «:Ong  out- 

pnxnm.  d»ign«l  to  b«MJJ.  aU  at  our  dU-  f^"^'^,^^,^;^  ^,  "^^^.S  ar.  .Id.  of  U>.  la.  h...  b«om.  commonplac.. 

Mn»-                                                             ^  iioaiur  .»i~~—                         ^  .^^^^  donmrou.  .ItuaUon  obvloualy  cannot 

Tb.  qu«r«on  In  1»«7  U  what  <=«.  >«  a^  "^T^.  only  «lnilratlon  for  bU  fortbrtgbt  b.  allowwl  to  conUnu.. 

to  halt  Uil.  proce-i  ot  ««ton  of  TrterM.  ^^^  ^"  °'"^~^^A^ing  ,  ,„.,  Ind  CongrM.  .hould  «:t  without  delay  to  d.- 

benefit.  and  nsT.r..  it?     Flnrt.  «oh  TetOTn  dwaKatlont    H.  1.  championing  a  juai  ana  ^^  ^JJ^^^^  „,„,   s,    -national  «>curlty  ■ 

mmt  d«ad.  wh«bw  tbl.  whole  proce«  or  rtghtrcu.  cau».  ^^^    ^^^^    ^    ^    juetUlcatlon    for    olBclal 

any  part  of  It  U  of  any  momMit  to  him  or  to  ^^^^^^^_^  Mv»dropplng. 

bis  buddlu.  A.  a  .tart,  Prealdent  Jobiuon  abould  dl- 

There  U  much  that  can  be  done  If  tatac  vulge  the  detail,  of  hi.  June,   10«6  oeder, 

iMuw  are  of  concern  to  you.    V  they  are.  or  Kifkl   •{   Prfncj  Por   unlen   the   term.  o<   .uch   permlulon 

U  even  a  .Ingle  one  of  thew  iMue.  U  Im-  ^  ^^   clearly    and   openly   stated,    the    public 

portant  to  you,  the  eventual  revenuU  of  thto  „rTW>3snnn  mr  mrUARKS  »»"  never  know  to  what  eltent  their  right. 

Simlnntrauon'.    poucy    become,   simply   a  EXTENSION  OP  REMAKHB  ^^^^  ^^^  abridged. 

matter  of  communlcaUon.                 j     ,      k  *"  After    GongrM.   determine,    th.    clrcum- 

Oommunlcate  mat  with  the  Prejldent,  Who  JAMES   C     CORMAN  rtance.  when  the  national  ..fety  rtiould  ta»e 

KU  th.  policy,    communicate  Mcondly  wtth  HUH.  JABIU   \..  UURDlAn  pr«.edence  ovw  the  right,  of  th.  Individual, 

the  Administrator  of  the  Veteran.  Admin-  „  caUFOMO.  J^,^    .^j  q^j,  o,en,  .hould  such  condition. 

Utrauon.  but  remetnber  he's  ""^y  ^"I^  qj  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVBS  be  elated  Into  Uw. 

and  th.  PrMld«.t.                     „_muni_tlon  "OWIaS,  januart  id,   mi  ^^^^^  ^  pre-empted  only  in 

^TL  j;?iS  «u"  s.^"™  anT^S^'n  Mr.  CORMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  toe  ques-  ^.^  ^  ,s„.  u..  «curity  of  the  n.tlon 

^?S.S^th,?^1^^^n?SS^«J  tlon  of  invaalon  of  privacy  h«  become  a  u  endangered. 

™^Jke  eveTlhe  President  Uaten.  controversial  matter,  especially  wlto  the  to   nmender    that   right   in   lewer   cm. 

^i  th.  coming  month.  I  wUi  outUne  ipe-  use  of  new  "buggln*"  devices  which  pre-  would  be  to  Invite  an  intolerable  prolUera- 

ciflo  todlviduai  iMue..  a.  they  come  up  for  g^jjj  ,  substantial  new  threat  to  Individ-  tion  of  offlclai  eavawlroppUig. 

decwon  In  the  congreM.  ual  privacy.  ^_^_^^^^^___ 

The  immediate  ta.t.  however.  1.  to  nre  a  j  ^^^  pleased  that  the  President,  in  his  ~—^^^^^^ 

broadtfd.  that  wtu  P«' «*f  ,"™J^;JJ»","°°  state  of  the  Onion  message,  expressed  ,    ^      ,.           c     •  .  c     7 

on  nouc  that  a  rever..!  ot  It.  poUcle.  u  In  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^f  wireUpplng.  The  A-lori  Tra&I  Corp.— Sonrt  Spy? 

■"■"■  electronic  "bugging"  and  "snooping."  and  

Vmuura'  AnKOramaTioK  BKoaKonui)  shall  await  wlth-lntereat  hta  proposals  to  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

la  there  a  plan  on  foot  by  the  John«)n  deal  with  the  Issue.                          ....  °' 

Admlniitrauon  u>  entirely  diHnMnb«r  th.         In  the  Interest  of  congressional  study  „_„     -,  pusnn  p    i  ipcrOMR 

VeSrin.   Admini.tr.tion   and   relegate   th.  of  this  problem,  I  call  the  attenUon  of  nUH.  ULtriAKU  r.  urai-uniD 

vetenn  to  welfare  statu.?  (jje  House  to  the  following  editorial  In  or  w-iroaKiA 

Leall*  U   Pry.  commander  In  chief  of  the  ^^  ^^^  Angeles  Times  of  December  13,  Qi  THE  H008B  OP  BZPRESENTATIVES 

Veteran,  of  Foreign  War.,  anawers  thU  quee-  .q^u,.  „      ..          ,                  ,c     mc-r 

a^'^Sti  .  r.«,Snding  "T«.-    In  an  artj-  !««■    ^_^  ^,  ^^^  „  p^  Monday.  January  IS.  J9«7 

CU   publUh«l    in   the    VPW    "•S'f  "«•'!'         ^h,  extraordinary  pubUc  quarrel  over  re-  Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  s 

SSS,;^  rve'S^iir^enTc^l.^^P  .p^ib"^  f^^^buggm*  Pr.ctic«i  again  New  York  Times,  toe  Janmury  16.  1967. 

^  a^jLi  trf  ^17  aw  yiir.  I.  now  point,  up  the  lack  of  rertraint.  upon  omdai  isjue,  carries  a  two-page  Soviet  adver- 

S^«n«  Sy  eatiiXn.  inva^on  of  privacy.  tlsement  soliciting  Interest  of  American 

^liSy  hi.  claim.  Pry  pomu  to  th.  f«!t        FBI  Dir«rtOT  J.  «dgar  Hoover  contend,  businessmen  In  trade  opportunlUes  in 

tJtll^UoLl  cemeterle.   ire  rapidly  being  '^\2^  ^*^"^'^j'    ^^iJAnZn  toe  Soviet  Onion. 

?^  T^  n°^T    H,""^  ^'  ^"  "w'hi-  -r  °»°n."S;-r  "u-i-^t't^rn'?;  ^^ai"  Interested  firms  are  ln;.t«d  to  get  in 

S^tlonTtl^^^t^Sm^tra^nlo      Kenn«ly   repUe.  with   equal   vigor   that  h,  touch  wlto  the  Amtorg  Tradtag  Corp.  in 

SrSSSon  bllV^.2irSy  SThou.^  of  Bep-      wa.  not  aware  of  .uch  actlrltle.  and  did  not  New  York.     The  Amtorg  Trading  Corp. 

rientt^ve.  In  the  setn  CongreM  against  the      Mnctlon  them.                 _          ^     „            „,  acts   as   agent   for   most  of  toe   foreign 

SSdentrwishe.  but  bypa»Ki  by  th.  Sen-        Who  I.  right  In  the  Kennedy-Hoover  dU-  j^adlng  organlzaUons  of  the  D.S.S.R.  in 

ate  in  accord  with  hi.  inatrucuon.,  Pry  »y..     pute  Is  'f  '~  "f  P°^«-  ''°'''!'', jj*"  transacUng  and  carrying  out  operations 

The  N.aonal  commander  In  chief  of  the      "f"*  "^^.^e  "L^.-^'-f,  L."""  f?°£i^°  in  connection  wlto  toe  Import  of  goods 

vrw  u  al«  cnucal  of  the  provi^  of  the     ™73^,^«t  ^clL^^Tone "^l^  from  toe  VSSR.  Into  the  Dnlted  States. 

srs.°.USt.rn'Tp~vS r-vet'ss  ro;^r"vS?LT^:r?."J°~nv-e^  ^i::i%iiit^%°'s%T '™'" ""' 

S  world  WaTn  and  Korea.    Fry  labeled  It     Uon.  Dnlted  States  to  the  D.SSJl. 

"cut-rat.  OX  mea^ire.  ^^'  """"l  K^'LtJon  w«  enacted  Ui         jfrtien  Mr.  Hoover  appeared  before  the 

The  Veteruu  of  Foreign  War.  le«ler  fur-      1834  when  Congrem  made  wiretapping  Ulegal      House.  8t*te.  JusUce.  Commerce,  and  Ju- 

trrs^ii^r^'n'^^Tss^g^sron:;  iur<i ^;^r ^rreXd^ti.. sr.  f^s^,::^s^jiz,r^^^r^r^ 
5js^/^"jr£z:.i-:^':^  ?.TuVr^'^«^^-r"sr.'rj;^s:  '^r''^t°i°''JT'£^H\^^l}r.a- 

S^  u  to  ^.^o7^  veSSTanT^  Son  gai?^  1.  not  u«k1  «  evidence.     Ai-  nidations  and  about  the  need  for  Amerl- 

deoen^nu  though  California  forbid,  wiretapping,  some  can  businessmen  to  be  alerted  to  the 

T^re  1.  much  to  jurtlfy  the  claim,  made  other  state,  permit  lu  uH  under  variou.  great  care  toat   must  be   exercised  In 

by  Pry.     Certainly  uttle  ha.  been  accom-  form,  of  re.traint.  dealing  with  Soviet  organizations  such 

pllahed  in  the  p.«  two  and  a  half  year,  for  The   problem  of   Protecting   the   rlgbt   of  Amtorg  because  of  their  espionage  ac- 

lho«i  veteran,  ^rho  h.ve  been  adverKly  af-  privacy  wa.  greatly  magnlOed  with  develop-  "J^m. 

im^tt^  hv  th*  Inrreued  cmt  of  llvlmr  Mid  the  ment    of    electronic    eaveedropplng    device,  wviiaca. 

tS^t  of  Sflati^^  "«'  '«i"i'«  ■><>  "PP'og  o*  telephone  line.  I  am  sure  toat  toe  membership  of  the 

World  War  I  vMaran.  drawing  pension,  un-  Only  certain  Federal  CommunlcaUon.  Com-  House  and  toe  public  will  be  Interested  in 

der  old  p.rt  m  of  th.  p«n.ion  law  have  mission  rule,  govern  the  uu  of  .uch  devices  our  colloquy  on  this  matter  and  under 

not  recelvwJ  an  IncreaM  in  benefit,  since  IBM  In  the  ab^nce  ot  any  .tatutory  regulauon  by  ^g^^g  ^^  exUnd  my  remarks  submit  It 

while  uving  ecu  have  H»r»i<xi  lncr««ingly  .  ^o^^^-^  ....^.^„..„  ,„  .k , .  for  Inclusion  In  the  Rgcoao: 


higher. 


Specific  authorisation  for  the  employment 


Mr.  ijrtcoMB.     Mr.  Director,  there  seemfl 


B^.r^«**nr.«tiv#.  oiin  K    Tea.ue    of  TvxMs.  of  wlreUpplng  In  awe.  affecting  the  national  .      ..          -     .  .^-,  «,«., 

ch^SS^or^e  Ho^  Vete^tTLfa"',.^-  «ew>ty  ii.  Urat  given  by  Prealdent  FranJIln  to^  SS.lS:^J''J.''h';:'v1^'^'wTh  Hi 

mJtte.  ha.  d,clar«l  that  It  1.  the  Intentjon  D^^^J.^t  «.d  reamrm«,  by   .ucce«m,g  i^/^^'^„:;^',p^^'^^"J^„„., 

of  hi.  Committee  to  .gain  bring  before  the  "J*'"""'",      ,„^      p,„,rt,mt    Johnson    r«  have  warned  and  alerted  American  buMnc 

^ri°'bfS:aTS^y"'m  \hT»rh"coS'g;'ti'  po',?edfy  TonJ^ed  ^Jl^h'^th^rtfoS  bTt  T.t  t'h"   .ho'SS  be  careful  In  d»..ng  wuh 

wJtS.^^r^  ^Li^vid  in^  S^SmTu  banned  all  oth.r  form,  of  e.ve«lropp*ng  by  tr«llng  org.nla.tlon.  .uch  u  Amtorg   and 

J^^?^  ri^^t^^^'^Tt^.^t^r^c.  federal    ofllclal..    tTnfortunately,    to.    con-  other  Communl«  trade  organlntlona. 

^?S^  iSH^e  ^^iiSilSn  mamfSw  tent,  d  hi.   conlldentl.l  ord«  have  never  Are    theee    trade    organlaatlon.    working 

S^^ao"    «  t^Sj^  »uld  wSl  C  b..n  made  public.  now.  do  they  .tu.  conduct  ^  fit  Into  the 

agaln/^  In  Uu  confualon  of  olrcomvented  law.  .nd  eeplonag.  picture? 
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Interest  to  expand  trad,  with  the  Comjnu- 
„!-.  ,.,.,.intrii,*   Khould  Still  be  very  careful? 


«,«.. —  . M- — -    -  ,^,-1-,  by  a  ruM.  wa.  trying  Illegally  to  «s;ure  a  map 

al.t  countrl«,  f  °"/"  'I'^.i^JiriJa'''^  i^-  Wh^  applicable  the  Indurtrlal  execuUve  ot  «iUltary  value.     Ba«^  on  thl.  report,  the 

Mr.  Hoovaa.  I  tMnk  ^ey  .hould  D«  par  "°J"P''^;^,       tt^^uon  to  perfecting  Bu«lan  diplomat  wa.  declared  perjOM  non 

tlcularly  alert  and  keep  thalr  p»rf  up-  fZ^lftl    £^  iecurltT     Involrti    radb  grata  by  the  Department  of  Stata. 

I  wrote  an  article  for  the  ^J^^  J^f^ toe  c^^trt  doLn^  (SLlflKl  The  nmn»ger^ould  not  attempt  to  coo- 
no.  Review  som.  time  ago  on  toat  .e^.ub-  ^^'J,^2^'%^^'"Xntlflcaaon  of  duct  hi.  own  lnve.Ug.tlon.  This  I.  a  Job  for 
ject.  on  the  buiOneMnan  and  "^e  apy      "  ^u,"  ^^JST"    rrat'ctMl    area.       Many  the   FBI.    which   has   experienced,   spwdally 

^^-^T.^^VT^.^T^"'^^-  gmu.tri^V.^valuated,anal,.««.  ---^^-^-e^l^r    "^'^'•"'- 
try. 


,  .^,   ^  „  ,    , ,,^„t  .H,,  Actually   plant  Mcurtty  U  our  last  Une  of  Neier  should  an  .ndli-idual  thin*  It  U  too 

Mr.  U«co«.  I  think  It  1.  Important  the,  ^^"'b^^^-^^J.^  p^obaw,  ao  not  laU  to  contact  the  FBI  tojupplt  informa- 

keep  alert.                                                   „«— h™i,  ,-»r»fiiiiv  th.  BuMlan.  KrutlnlM  tloni    A  per«>n  may  have  l>een  contacted  by 

Mr.Boc»...I.hlnkltU.hlghly.mpon.  ^^,XsSS"^Z^:^r«>-,^_'or  -    ---    "«    Cf„'^ --""" 


Ult  th.y  k«.p  al«t,  that  toey  know  wnat  ™^^ '""'"V"  -^ir-i^—^'  ^  ^  b.     data-but  thl.  rtiould  nev.r  mean  he  U  Ir- 

1.  going  on.                                                  ,.    ^  l!Z^   H  *u  bT^SS^    If  n«th^wlU     revocably   "lom."    HI.  patriotic   duty  I.   to 

Mr.  Lincoia.  ThU  H  Uke  «>  many  other  found.  It  '^,?* /^'°'«?;  "  i^J^Laui     come  to  toe  FBI  promptly.    Thto  1.  toe  best 

things.     They  faU  to  realize  that  the  So-  move  to  "'°«'''"  '^■?P'°L^  ^^m-     ^y  tT  overcome  prevLi  mistake,  and  to 

v^are  .UIl   out  to   "bury  u."   and  that  '"'"»«°«   '"  "tSf 'U^T^Si  ^clS^^     ^e  no?  only  hi.  Swn  per«nal  Ultereau  but 

I,  economically  and  mlUtarUy.  pany  can  often  find  place,  wnere  it  can           ^„  ^^e  welfare  of  hi.  country. 

Mr.  Hoovia.  Some  forget  toat  and  think      atrengtoeneo.^^ „.„.„,  _,„t«  the  verv  *.    Public    Srrrlce    oad    Community    Fro- 

w.  can  live  In  peaceful   coexlatence,  which  U  ^•^"f'',^^"^  ^°muS%^      tram..     In  our  »clety  toe  prog,».lv.  bu..- 

I  think  u  a  complete  faUacy.  bert  .■«.'^»y^'°_"",  P''°„-  ?!  "r^rij.     nnnnui  can  no  longer  think  only  of  his 

Mr.    Ltrsco^.  Again.    Mr.    Director,    my  certain  that  he  M>Ploy.  ^"P'P*?^'  "i,"!      Sim  bu«ne«.  hK  ow?  product,  hi.  own  op- 

toank.toyouand.oyoura«ocl.te.forto,  P'p^'^^^P^^^,'. '^«,^%t^C     ^mg  technique..    HeU  an  obllgaUon  not 

dedicated  Job  you  are  doing.  •«  to  "  ,""'J^""  "*|'"'„    ™Srfully      only  to  his  Immcdl.te  community  but  to  toe 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  Thank  you.  Mr.  LlpKomb.  ^"    '^"^  JT^SIS^o"  ^  t^iSe-      entli,,  country.    Through  public  service  .nd 

in  the  article  referred  to  by  FBI  Dl-  "^^  ^Ire^'vtu'SS:  t^^«:?toJJ?ne«l..      community  pmgram.,  advertising,  and  gen^ 

reJSir  Ho^v^^U  te«tlmoS.  enUOed  HollT^t  In  p^tection  u  a  douar  well     ^J^^^^^^^'S^^^T^T^t^. 

"The  OS.  Businessman  Paces  tjie  Soviet     .pent m,^«oiui1  Proffrsm.    in-     to  take  a  deeper  mter«t  in  to.  affair,  of 

Spy."   Mr.  Hoover  discusses  effort*  and  »;i^»;*i"»ti1^2^' fJ°^''JJirtl«-      toelr  community  and  nation.     W.  need  to- 

nJetoods  of  toe  8o%1ets  m  their  attempta  f"'^^^^^;^^^,"^"'^,*.^"  f,^Z.     day  a  deeper  awarene-i  of  what  American 

to  obtain  informaUon  from  bu^nessmen  ^^^'^^"SCiet  «So^e  and  "commu-     fre«iom  mean,   of   the   poeiuv.   r^toe 

and  toelr  firms  that  would  be  of  value  to  '^^"i^'",  «„,p.„ii  h77e  provides  lend-     American    ""P*"""  ^^^^^.-J^  't 

the  Communists.                                                ,  [^  ubrarle.  pubuXd  artlcl«iln  toelr  com-      P'^'^-  "'X- s^^T"^^^ 

Onder  leave  to  extend  my  rem«ks.  1  p.„y  mag^on...  Mcured  quaiioed  gue.t  lec-     ■''^^°Jii'?J°SSn  too  apathMlc  in  un- 

include  a  section  of   toe  article   which  turer.  and  shown  movie,  «■«>  "J^""?"™;     ^^^^^ ^^rS^SJ^'^^^tXm. 

contains  Mr.  Hoover's  comments  and  rec-  sp«:^    training    ■^•lomi.    ~P»?»"' J5    ^^^jTZn  ptrtorrr,  a  i^^^H^^ux 

ommendattona    on    how    to    meet    the  mpervlMry   per»nnei,   can   be   mort   pro-     ^  ^^^.^j^  ,„*^  ^itlxen.  tooM  historic 

toreat:  ""-rhJ'oue.Uan  of  .ecurlty   should   not   be     vataea  which  have  made  our  country  gr»t— 

The    American     bu.lne-m«.,     prevloualy  .^^thfr',"^'^  ISin  Sr^Sd  «  left      p-wutl  Initiative,  «rvlc  to  oth«.,  a  wUl- 

Komad  a.  a  warmongering  capitalist  exploit-  n^j,^,   „>  the  Mcurlty  offlceia.     Into-      IngOM.  to  do  one  .  .hare^ ,™„„.t 

«.  u  now  being  ««duouiay  court«l  by  to.  '^y.^SL^  ^w,  th.  re^nslbUlty  be-         Our   approach   "•?"   "f"""^   °^! 

Communlrt..                                           ^    ,       „  foSt.  to  «ch  employee.     TheBu«lan.  may      >"«  »•  ""K*"'' f  ."lr'"'""„„J'*  ^.S*^J 

What  1.  the  an«r.r?     What  ar.  to.  ImpU-  SXcti^MecuSve  officer  of  a  company,  a      communuim.  but  "-^.  f^'  f  ^  ^ 

cation,  for  corporau  action?  SSinan.  an  englnwr  employed  In  toe  plant.     ""'  '""f  '°^  "T,  Z^  ^?  f^^I^J^ 

First  of  aU,  toe  toreat  must  be  met  within  ST^^dJNtM^at  a  techWciI  ooovmtlon.     apintual    forcee    which    make    »"  deomcy 

our  democraUc  tradlOon     True.  Sovl.t-bloc  2L  "^^,7^4^'^„nibltlon.l     To     honcty,   and   under.t.ndlng      The«  Idail. 

personnel.  In  making  perwnal  contact..  In  ™''  "•.''°'  "«n"=^  "^  ""^                        ar.  what  give  stxengto  to  AmHlca^ 

JurchMlng  govmnment  documenU.  In  vUlt-  "'^'^■,n.t»n„  »  RuMlan  oBclal  had  to.         Thl.  mean,  that  burinessnen  murtbewtU- 

Tng  conv«Uon..  ar.  explolUng  our  freedom.  J^^  ',S^^  to  a  o^F^yrft^nt  office      Ing  to  do  toelr  share  In  .upportlng  V^V^ 

in  a  free  MClety.     They   take  Kl.antage  ot  J^^^?  .JJ  ^  "'o^w  li  called  oB  toe      »   eliminate   problem,  such  «   unamploy- 

our  .y.tem  of  government  to  «lvance  toelr  J^d  "^^°;,^„^'°'~,Sintlf^hlm«U.      ment.  ccrrupUon  '°  P^^^^f'-l""^  ^ 

"^efSr^ould  not  «ar.  u.  Into  r.->  .nd  ^^  »   co-p^u   --»"   "  ^^ -^^-     ^SS^atll^'^'^^Se  S",^;-S^^«S?S 

ln«S~iatr^on!^  A^re.pon«,   to    to.  °^°«  ' '"f^" '"f.   ^^"^.'J!^^     STc^unlsU  «ek  to  exploit.    By  making 

S^"^  S2.?    ba-il    on    hasten,    or  ""'^J'f..^,^,'^,'^'^^'^^^     a   more   healtoy   naUon-economlcally.   «- 

rS^sm    wlU   do   mor.    bimn    than    good.  "°°J^  '    "^t  tliS  str^H  v^%^SS^r»      =""y-  ""•  "P't^^^T-^  ""  "!"«'«»  <° 

Ju.t   a.   no  .ucc«.tul   bualnw.   1.   run   on  ?!''?™'i'f, '^'  '^  i^^atS?  "S?.   off      the  entire   world   that  tree   man   can   otlt- 

emotlon.  ^  >-  ^T  a'^^'SS-'^Sui^t  ^'0^0?.^!^  S^d'^'^'tL'SS'd.S     ^u«.  -".v.,  and  outto«>k  OommunUt 

oooaplra^  must  be  »  •'"_«*'^-  '°"J"«*"  „  the  proper  autoortty.     Th.  vigilance  of      »»"•                    

f^^w^^ou-i-SS^h^o^TeeTn."^-  ^^dir^T^^T^,  ^."^^^ 

"The'bu.lneMman  can  do  much  In  .  port-  Every  employee  toould  know  hi.  reepon- 

nve  way  to  help  In  toe  tight  not  only  agalnat  .IbUlty  In  toe  aeld  of  Mcurlty  and  to  whom 

Bortet-bloc   e«plon.ge   but   .Ikj   In   the   na-  to  report  tactual  Information  he  poaMMC 

lion's  over-all  struggle  against  toe  Commu-  3.   Reportlnff  of  Pertinent  Security  tnfor- 

nlst  enemy.    Being  a  highly  r««pecte<l.  In-  marfon.    The     FBI     1.     toe     governmental 

fluentlal.  and  faralgbted  Individual,  he  ha.  agency  charged  with  Inveetlgating  e«plonage.                                                              i-—.^.-^ 

the   Imagination.   Ingenuity,   and   aggresalve  sabotage,  and  subverelve  Ktlvltles.    The  FBI             UQII     WHJ.IAM   A.   STEIGEK 

tolnklDg  which  wlU  help  us  llnd  succeMtul  i,  not  Interested  In  legitimate  bualneu  d«l-                ~    • 

w«ys    ot   combating   to.   threat.     He   ha.   a  ing.  of  Bovl.t-bloe  oOclal.  with  American                                  or  wisoohkjs 

heavy  responslbUlty— one  which  cannot  be  bualneu  Brm..     If.  however,  toere  1.  an  In-          m  tHI  HOUSE  OF  BKPEUSKNTATIVIS 

performed  by  any  otoer  KgmMit  ot  our  Kv  dIcaUon  that  the  Soviet,  are   abuamg  to.                   MnnAiu    January   IS    19S7 

dety.    ThU  mtlre  problem  abould  not  b.  of  right.  In  w.y»  Indicated  In  our  John  Smlto                 Kmaay,  jannury  lu. 

auxiliary  or  minor  ooocem  Init  of  deep  and  gtory,  the  FBI  .hould  t)e  Immedl.tely  MlvlMd.          ^j_    8TEIQER    of    Wisconsin.       Mr. 

continuing    lnt«wt — fv    him    and    for    all  Many  time,  a  bu.lne«man  may  think  that     Speaker,  each  year  tr&fflc  accidents  take 

other  member,  of  hi.  otganlMtlon.  ,  pi,„  „,  Information  In  hi.  poMcMlon  I.     ^  tragic  toll  In  human  Uvea.    In  tbe  State 

KIT  raw  aim  roLiox.  inrignlfleant  or  nonpertlnent.     B««>lve  that      ^j  Wisconsin  alone,  in  fact,  aome  1,000 

What  step,  rtiouid  management  take?    Let     doubt  by  rqiorting  It  to  "»•  ™I-     *■*?/     Uvea  are  lost  annually  In  trafllc  accidents 

u.  examine  to.  met  Important  on«.  time.  •  «|»«",«"P„°*  IL'^^^  S^"      and   the   economic   k»i  tB   ataort   $200 

1.  Immediate  Plant  or  Indvitrlal  Security,  nated  wlto  InfoimaUon  vre  "^ff*"?  P"^'      Zjminn  v<>nrlT 
Induatrlal  Kcurlty  program.,  ot  ootm*  »a»y     may  help  u.  »lve  a  caw.    In  on.  Uirtance.  a     million  yearly. 


Oihkoili  and  Ckiltoa  Gicd  for  EXorti  m 
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One  of  the  chief  causes  of  such  Md- 
denta  Is  faulty  mechanisms.  Many  au- 
tomobUes  are  being  driven  that  need  re- 
pairs and  do  not  belong  on  our  highways. 

Two  cities  in  the  SUtth  District  of  Wis- 
consin were  cited  last  week  for  their  pro- 
grams to  combat  highway  accidents  dt 
conducting    voluntary    vehicle    inspec- 

I  would,  at  this  time,  like  to  loin  the 
citizens  of  the  Sixth  District.  Mr.  Speak- 
er in  expressing  our  thanks  and  our  con- 
gratulations to  Oshkosh  and  ChlltOT. 
Wis.,  for  their  fine  efforts  toward  mak- 
ing our  highways  safer. 
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Dune  to  1»1».  and  |iJ»y«l  the  aOua  lau^ok 
with  tbe  ImmorttJ  imJ  f»bulou»  Ocotg*  Oipi>, 
who  WM  al*o  Bergman  "i  rooounate. 

Dutcb  bad  t.  most  InteMttUig  »■«>  we- 
oauful  career  u  »  coach  at  Hew  Meziea  State 
OoUege.  the  Unlvetrtty  of  Uayton.  the  Cnl- 
Tentn  of  lOnneeota.  CathoUc  nnlvKiritj  and 
eoaebed  the  Waahlngton  BedaUne  to  win  the 
Swrn  DlYlelon  OUe  in  19*3.  He  haa  been 
eleetHl  lo  the  Touchdown  Club  Hall  of  Fame 
and  the  Helma  Poundauon  Pootball  HaU  of 

At  nreaent  Dutch  la  llanager  of  the  D.C. 
Aimo^  Bo«d,  Which  operate.  D.C.  Stadium 
and  the  Mattonal  Guard  AimoiT. 


A.  J.  "IMcb"  Bcrfaaa 

KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 


m  TBI  HOtJ8«  OF  KBPRKSKNT An v <s 

Tuesday,  Janaam  10, 1H7 
Mr.  TKAOXJZ  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  was  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  attend 
tbe  33d  annual  awards  dinner  of  the 
Touchdown  Club  of  Washington.  D.C. 
Saturday  evening  and  view  my  good 
friend  "Dutch"  Bergman  receive  a  spe- 
cial award  from  the  club  which  he 
founded. 

"Dutch"  truly  Is  a  special  kind  of  per- 
scm     a    wonderful    human    being    who 
spends  virtually  all  of  his  time  In  doing 
things  for  other  people.    1  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  say  that  he  Is  my  friend.    The 
program  for  the  3ad  annual  awards  ban- 
(juet  contained  a  brief  sketch  of  "Dutch' 
which  I  Include  In  my  remarks: 
mrt  ■■DnrCM"  Baaonax 
Almost  M  years  ago,   Arthur  J    "Dutch- 
Bergman,  then  coach  of  the  Catholic  Dnlver- 
rttv  football  team,  was  Invited  to  be  the  prlp- 
el|»l  speaker  at  the  New  York  Touchdown 
Club. 

Dutch  was  tolilgued  with  the  camaraderte 
and  the  close  association  between  men  In  tha 
football  world  and  the  fans.  "Why  not  this 
for  Wsahlngton?".  he  thought.  Upon  his 
letum,  the  energetic  Bergman  set  the  wtieela 
to  mouon.  wrote  the  charter  and  the  byUws 
and  Uunched  the  Touchdown  Club  of  Wash- 
togton. 

AoproprUtely.  Dutch  was  tha  Club's  first 
Pnlddent.  Stoce  the  modest  beglnnlngi  of 
the  Club.  It  has  far  outstripped  the  parent 
Touchdown  Clube  throughout  the  nation. 
Today  our  CTub  Is  known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  Its  unparalleled  sports  banquet  each  Jan- 
uary and  In  particular,  for  Its  promotion  of 
the  American  game  of  football  and  "•  a«"- 
catlon  to  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  the 
city. 

Dutch  Bergman  was  a  great  athlete  at 
Notre  Dame.  He  was  one  of  three  famous 
brothers  who  attended  Notre  Dame,  a  family 
that  won  more  athletic  honors  than  any  other 
family  In  Notre  Dame's  history. 

Dutch  participated  In  footbaU.  baseball 
and  track.  In  football  be  was  named  on 
many  All-Amerlcan  teams.  In  the  fle">  o' 
track  he  was  known  at  Notre  Dame  as  the 
•Flying  Dutchman"  He  tied  the  world  a 
record  In  the  40,  60,  and  «0-jard  dashes. 

World  War  I  interrupted  his  career,  both 
as  a  student  and  athlete  at  Notre  Dame, 
when  Bergman  became  a  pUot  to  the  Amer- 
ican ■nwdltionary  Force.  After  aervlM  to 
France  Captain  Bergman  returned  to  Notre 


Hairisoa  E.  SalUbai7  Snos  Up— VI 

BXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OV   HSW    T0«X 

n»  THB  HOU8B  OF  RBPRiaBNTATtVlS 
Monday.  January  1*.  l**^ 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  slxUi 
article  In  the  series  summing  up  Ms 
observations  In  North  Vietnam,  Harri- 
son E  Salisbury  reports  today  on  the 
differences  between  North  Vietnam  imd 
the  NaUonal  Uberatlon  Front.  This 
article  is  most  Important  as  it  discusses 
a  UtUe  known  facet  of  the  Vietnam  dtu- 
atton.  The  article,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  1«.  Imi.  '<»- 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmea,  Jan.  H,  1»«71 
HAMOi   Dorm   Ans    Is   TO   A«mx   Sqotm— 
PiomuM  OF  Noam  Is  Fotmn  to  Diffd 
Fbom  VnreoMO's 

(By  Harrison  B.  Salisbury) 

BOKO  KOKO,  January  " -A^?"*  '°  ^5? 

aco  Le  Duan.  First  Secretary  of  the  North 

metnameae    Workers'     (Communist)     party, 

made  a  speech  to  army  cadeU.  outltolng  the 

basis  of  party  poUoy.  ,...—« 

The  p^y,  he  said.  stMids  for  •'Kwlallsm 
to  the  North,  democracy  to  the  South. 

His  dedarauon  was  the  talk  o<  Hanoi, 
not  because  be  had  enun«ated  a  new  line, 
but  because  he  had  found  It  esw-nUal  to 
reaute  the  policy  at  this  parUcular  moment. 
The  party  secretary's  name  Is  ■««"•" 
known  outside  North  Vietnam.  But  there.  It 
U  regarded  ss  quite  possibly  e»en  more  Im- 
^iJStln  part?  circles  than  that  of  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  If  Presi- 
dent HO  Chi  mnh  were  to  die,  he  would  be 
succeeded  either  by  Mr.  Le  Duan  ^">^' 
figure  equally  Uttle  known  to  the  West, 
TTuong  Chtoh,  a  PoUtburo  member,  who 
heads  the)  Forty  Control  Commission, 
aixns  Hjivi  DimaiMT  fsooeaks 
The  tact  that  North  Vietnam  and  Ite 
southern  slly,  the  National  UberaUon  Front. 
poaseas  basically  different  foreign  pollclea 
ieemTto  have  gone  almost  unreported  in  the 
Weetem  press.  It  came  ss  a  surprise  to  hear 
their  repreeentatlves  talk  In  casual  terms  of 
these  differences,  which  are  of  long  standing, 
and  to  a  way  that  made  It  apparent  that  nei- 
ther side  expected  an  early  change. 

The  exlstenca  of  different  programs  raises 
a  question  that  has  hardly  been  studied  to 
the  United  States.  It  Is  whether  the  dlf- 
ferencee  are  so  large  that  even  to  the  event 
of  a  victory  for  the  North  Vletnameae  and 
for  the  Uberatlon  Front,  which  is  the  formal 
name  tor  the  organisation  that  most  Amert- 
cans  call  the  Vletcong,  a  coalition  and  unifi- 
cation of  North  and  South  would  not  suto- 
matleally  occur. 


fvovsAawaa  FasvsBvs 

Both  the  Northern  regime  and  the  Libera- 
tion Front  are  commlttwl  to  reunification 
and  the  creaUon  of  a  single  VletnameM  state 
Northern  propaganda  foe  reunlficaUon  Is  per. 
v&slve.  The  old  Metropole  Hotel  to  Hanoi  has 
been  renamed  Thong  Nhat  (BeunlOcatlon) 
Hotel.  A  new  park  built  by  young  people 
around  the  lake  adjacent  to  the  Polytechnic 
University  Is  called  ReunlficaUon  Park. 

No  speech  by  a  North  Vletnameee  polulcm 
U  complete  without  s  demand  for  reunifica- 
tion No  official,  even  when  presenting 
eUtlstlcs  on  health  or  education,  would  think 
of  concluding  his  presentation  without  put- 
Ung  on  record  North  Vietnam's  Insistence 
upon  reunification. 

Yet.  when  the  question  of  when  and  how 
is  nosed,  the  answers  begin  to  become  vaguer 
and  vaguer.  Premier  Dong,  to  speaking  with 
this  correopondent.  emphsslzed  the  Insistence 
of  North  Vietnam  on  reunification.  But  as 
to  when  this  might  be  accomplished,  that  he 
said,  was  for  Worth  and  South  to  work  out 
"as  between  brothers." 

AMWxzsTiow  an*  oisavowko 
In  dlsctisstog  the  same  quesUon.  the 
spokesman  of  the  Liberation  Front  in  Hanoi. 
Nguyen  Van  'Hen,  said  reunification  was  a 
matter  that  would  require  substantial  tlms 
and  a  careful  worktog  out  of  details. 

Premier  Dong  rebuked  those  who.  he  said, 
mlstaksnly  credited  the  North  with  a  desire 
to  annex  the  South.  The  North  has  no  In- 
tenuon  of  doing  such  a  "stupid,  criminal" 
thing,  he  aaaerted. 

Most  Americans  have  assumed  that  the 
Liberation  Front  Is  a  puppet  o<  the  North, 
that  was  created  by  the  North,  that  It  Is 
the  creature  of  the  North  and  that  It  U  dl- 
noted  by  the  North.  .     .   v 

This  was  not  the  Impression  given  by 
representatlvea  ol  the  Liberation  Front  or  of 
the  North.  «      ..       ^ 

But,  It  may  be  asked,  aren't  the  North  and 
the  Front  Just  putUng  on  sn  act?  Wont 
they  drop  the  mask  and  ellmtoate  all  their 
supposed  differences  If  they  win  the  war? 

There  Is  no  way  of  telltog,  but  If  the  pub- 
lished programs  of  the  two  groups  are 
genuine  reflectlOM  of  attitudes,  there  seem 
to  be  suBlclenUy  wide  diflerencea  to  make 
rapid  untocation  dUDcult. 

■■sioirai.  FxxaOMAUTlss 
Specialists  to  Vietnam  have  also  noted 
marked  differences  of  temperament  and  per- 
sonality between  natives  of  the  South  and  of 
the  North.  Theee  regional  differences  have 
been  evident  to  the  governments  of  Hanoi 
and  Saigon,  both  of  which  Include  natives  of 
the  two  parts  of  Vietnam.  Saigon  residents 
seem  to  possess  a  certain  sophUtlcatlon  and 
big  city  gloss  not  found  In  the  average  North- 
erner. The  Southerner  seems  to  be  more  a 
man  of  the  world.  The  Northener  U  simpler, 
more  direct,  blunt  and  forcefuL 

These  differences  could  be  put  sslde  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  cause  of  Communism. 
But  to  other  oountrlee  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  Communism  does  not  necessarily 
eUmtoate  regional  oonfllcts.  This  has  been 
noted  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  some  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries. 

The  front  has  now  been  to  existence  ss  s 
separate  quasi-governmental  organixaUon  loc 
SIX  years.  In  that  period  of  time  Its  leaders 
liavo  acquired  vested  intererts. 

In  the  last  lew  years  they  have  established 
quasi-dlplomaUo  missions  to  each  of  the 
Communist  countries  and  In  some  other  Afri- 
can and  Asian  oountrlee.  However,  no  for- 
eign governmenu  are  represented  at  Ubera- 
u5^  Front  headquarters  In  South  Vietnam. 
Only  North  Vietnam  maintains  a  permanent 
repreeentaUve  to  the  South. 

Who  conducM  the  war  to  the  South?  The 
Front  inalsts  that  It  does,  that  all  military 
operaUons  are  under  Its  command  and  under 
Its  dlrecoon.  Its  repreeentaUve  to  Hanoi  was 
asked  whether  thU  meant  that  any  forces 


sent  south  by  Hanoi  were  put  under  Fron» 
jonunand.  He  Insisted  that  this  wss  true, 
raooe  juaisDicnoN  ak  xastra 
Dlplomato  to  Hanoi  are  dubious  about  this. 
They  doubt  that  regular  North  Vletnameee 
army  units  sent  to  the  South  are  taken  out  of 
tbs  North  Vietnamese  command.  There  have 
been  rumors  of  dloagrecmenta  between  North 
and  South  regarding  the  employment  of 
troope  and  the  tactics  to  be  foUowed  to  oosn- 
battlng  the  Amwlcans. 

The  basic  difference,  the  diplomats  said, 
lies  to  a  dealre  by  Hanoi  to  engage  the  Ameri- 
cans to  laige-ecale  battles  whereas  the  Front, 
with  years  of  experience  and  '  --.nfidence  In 
hit-and-run  tactics.  Is  reluctant  to  commit 
large  units. 

Some  Hanoi  dlploinats  also  contended  that 
Willie  the  North  Vietnamese  were  splendid 
combat  troope.  they  had  not  proved  as  capa- 
bls  as  the  Front  In  carrying  out  guerrilla 
operations  since  their  basic  training  had  been 
for  normal  military  service  rather  than  spe- 
cial oombat. 

Neither  Northern  nor  Southern  repreeent- 
aUvee  said  to  so  many  words  that  the  North 
was  sending  regular  combat  troops  to  the 
South.  But  no  one  said  that  this  was  not 
tile  case.  In  two  weeks  to  Hanoi,  this  ocr- 
respondent  never  heard  a  denial  of  the  pres- 
ence ot  Northern  forces  In  the  South. 
ntDEPCKnxitcs  is  avowxd 
On  the  contrary,  the  Idea  that  the  North 
wss  rendering  aid  to  Its  Southern  allies  was 
stressed  repeatedly. 

The  Front  Insuted  that  one  reason  fcr  iu 
success  to  the  South  was  the  independence 
at  lu  leadership.  It  stressed  its  Independ- 
ence In  contrast  to  what  It  called  the  depend- 
ence of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  his  Sal- 
gw  Oovenunent  upon  American  backtog. 

On  ons  point  both  the  Front  and  the 
Kcrth  were  apeed.  This  was  that  the  Front 
was  the  only  legitimate  representative  o*  the 
people  of  the  South  and  that  no  setUement 
of  the  war  could  be  expected  without  direct 
United  states  dealing  with  tlie  Front. 

"Anyone  who  has  anything  to  discuss  In 
eoonectlon  #lth  South  Vietnam"  said  Mr. 
Tien,  "must  discuss  It  with  the  Front.  The 
North  c&nnot  speak  for  the  South." 

Premier  Dong  said  the  same  thing  and 
asked  how  the  United  States  expected  to 
settle  the  war  unless  It  wss  wUltog  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Front. 

"The  NaUonal  Litjeration  Front  must  be 
represented  at  the  conference  table."  Mr. 
'nen  said.  "Later  on.  the  Front  and  the 
North  wiU  have  to  have  dlscussloiM  of  reuni- 
fication on  the  basis  of  equality." 
DrrvKKKKCBS  nxtrsTXATXo 
i.cither  North  nor  South  suggested  any 
means  for  reconciling  the  divergent  economic 
and  political  platforms  on  which  they  stand. 
The  North  stands  for  a  system  of  Commu- 
nist organisation  of  the  economy  in  which 
Industry  and  commerce  are  run  and  directed 
by  the  state  and  agrlcult'ire  Is  organized 
on  a  collective  baals. 

The  South  stands  for  a  mixed  economy  In 
which  there  would  be  both  socialised,  or 
state-run.  elements  and  private  and  coop- 
Batlve  elements,  eomethtog  on  the  order 
of  the  systems  of  Cambodia  and  Burma. 

The  political  policy  differences  are  equally 
marked.  The  North  bases  Itself  on  member- 
ship In  the  so-called  camp  of  eoclailsm.  the 
Oommunlst  world  bloc. 

The  South  proposes  a  policy  of  nonaUgn- 
ment.  without  adherence  to  any  bloc,  either 
Communist  or  non-Oommunlst.  It  seems 
to  envisage  Itself  ss  a  possible  member  cd  a 
neutralist  bloc  of  sUtas  that  would  to- 
dude  Cambodia,  Laos.  Burma  and  Indonesia. 
How  theee  two  poUcles  oould  be  reconciled 
In  a  reunified  Vietnam  le  difficult  to  Imagine. 
Either  one  or  the  other  preeumably  woiUd 
have  to  be  given  up  or  the  two  segmenU  of 
Vietnam  could  not  be  rejoined. 


The  party  basis  of  North  and  South  U  alao 
different.  The  North  has  a  ti«hUy  Integrated 
Oommunlst  party.  True,  thera  are  a  tew  so- 
called  nonparty  men  to  government  poats. 
but  the  leadership  of  the  OoiiununUt  party 
Is  supreme- 

The  Front  represents  a  coaUUon  of  Com- 
munist and  non-Oommunlst  parties  and 
ipouplngs  in  which  the  Communists  are  a 
minority.  It  Is  believed,  however,  that  be- 
cause of  superior  ability,  ooheslveness  and 
leoderahip  the  Communists  ^  dominate  the 
Front.  They  say.  however,  that  they  do  not 
totend  to  pre-empt  poUtlcal  leadership  of 
the  South  and  that  the  Front  will  go  on  after 
the  war  with  a  diversity  ot  membership. 
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ThU,  too.  would  8««m  to  make  &  cofcUtlon 
difficult  unlMi  the  Southern  CommunlBU 
simply  seized  power  for  itoemaelves  Ba  hM 
happened  In  past  coallUon  govef  mnent*,  par- 
Ucularly  m  Ea*tem  Europe  Immediately  af- 
ter World  Warn, 

In  populaUon  the  South  ha*  14  mimon 
people,  the  North  19  mlUlon.  Both  areas 
&re  mixed,  however,  since  poMlbly  one  mU- 
UoD  Northerners  took  refuge  in  tiie  South 
after  the  Commuolata  came  to  power  In 
HaDo4.  ICany  thousands  from  the  South 
went  North  at  that  time. 

The  North  and  South  hsve  been  separated 
poUUcally  for  13  je^n  now.  Contact  be- 
tween the  two  areas  Ls  physically  cut  not 
only  by  the  war  but  by  reetrtcUons  esUb- 
llsbed  by  both  sides.  Persons  from  one  region 
ue  not  permitted  to  vtrtt  the  other.  So 
direct  mall  service  is  provided  between  South 
to  North. 

The  only  way  ramlUce  can  communlcaU  Is 
through  third  oountrlee.  The  only  way  mem. 
bers  or  separated  fftmlllee  can  be  reunited  U 
by  being  smuggled  across  the  frontier  or 
arranging  a  meeUng  outside  either  North 
or  South — a  difficult  matter  in  wartime. 

In  theee  clrcimastanoes  the  first  step  pro- 
poeed  by  both  the  Front  and  the  North  is  the 
restoration  of  trade,  visits,  travel  maU  and 
■Unllar  fadllUes  between  North  and  South. 
No  steps  beyond  that  have  been  publicly 
proposed  by  either  side.  U  a  well  thought- 
out  or  coordinated  plan  for  reunlOcatlon 
existed.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  publldsed. 
Both  the  North  and  the  Front  insist  no  such 
plan  has  been  drafted. 

TBOITOUU,  CLAIMS 

The  Front's  picture  ol  its  political  power 
and  dominance  In  the  South  differs  from 
what  most  Americana  believe. 

The  Front  ba*  fa^pared  maps  that  pur- 
port to  show  that  four-ftftha  of  the  total  area 
of  the  South  la  now  In  Its  control  and  that 
tnore  than  10  million  of  the  region's  14  mil- 
lion people  live  in  "liberated"  areas.  It  con- 
tends that  even  In  Saigon  large  city  areas  are 
for  practical  purposes  under  secret  Ftont 
contxol. 

It  Insists  that  underground  Front  organl- 
Eatlons  exist  in  all  cocnmunltlea  of  the  South 
and  that  when  Front  forces  "liberate"  a 
region  the  underground  groups  simply  come 
to  the  surface  and  begin  to  carry  out  pulv 
llcly  functions  that  previously  were  accom- 
plished secretly. 

Even  if  only  part  of  the  contentions  of 
the  North  VletnamcM  and  the  Front  are 
founded  In  fact.  It  would  seem  evident  that 
the  quesUon  of  what  would  happen  In  Viet- 
nam when  peace  comes  Is  far  more  complex 
than   la   generally  realized. 

It  la  difficult  to  imagine  a  powerful,  aelf- 
oentered  group  like  the  KorXh  Vietnamese 
Communist  party  sharing  power  In  any  coa- 
llUon rule,  even  If  the  other  group  Is  Oom- 
munlst or  Communist -dominated.  The  pos- 
Blbllity  of  open  divergencies  between  the 
Front  and  Hanoi  Is  a  subject  of  specuUUon 
among  Hanoi  dlplomau  and  is  discussed 
serloiuly  by  Eastern  European  Communist!. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Monday.  January  16.  1967 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  N.  Rachlln.  execu- 
tive vice  president'  of  the  Myopia  Re- 
search Foundation  of  415  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y..  I  include  herewith 
the  following  message  from  the  board  of 
trustees  of  that  foundation,  to  be  added 
to  the  multitude  of  statements  and  mes- 
sages expressing  universal  grief  at  the 
death  of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island.  Representative  John  E. 
Pogarty: 

The  Board  of  Trusteea  of  the  Myopia  B«- 
search  Foundatton  la  de^ly  grieved  o*er  the 
unUmely  passing  of  CongrosMnan  John  K. 
Fogarty.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  and  hu- 
manitarian. MUUons  of  Americana  arc  In- 
debted to  him  for  his  foresight  and  under- 
standing In  proposing  and  devel<H>lJ^  aplen- 
dld  programa  for  the  improvements  Of  the 
Public  Health  facUlUee  of  the  natloo. 


LAWS   BELATIVl   TO   THE   PBINnNa   OF 
DOCimENTS 

Either  Houee  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coat  ti.er*otf.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau.  tKjard.  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
parU  or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Oongre«  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  coat  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nathlng  in  thU  section  re- 
Utlng  to  estimates  shaU  apply  to  reports  or 
docimiente  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.8. 
Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Beaolutlona  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  b«  refetred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
latraUon  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
propoeed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
{Vja.  Code,  title  44.  aec   133.  p.  IB37). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  X>elegBtea 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  tnformaUon  thereof  lo  the  Qovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addreaaea  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcoan. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CowcmBsaioNAL  Racoxo. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyos  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-113.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
BscoxD  at  »l-50  per  monti.  w  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  centa).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rbcou  should  be  processed  through  thU 
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or   MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17,  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  requested  by  Maryland  Gov.  J.  Mil- 
lard Tawes  to  take  legislative  action  to 
settle  a  dispute  that  has  been  running 
between  the  Maryland  Hall  of  Records 
Commission  and  the  Ubrarlan  of  Con- 
gress for  about  30  years.  It  involves 
eight  documents  now  in  possession  of  the 
Ubrarlan  of  Congress. 

The  Maryland  archivist  Is  convinced 
that  these  documents  are  of  Maryland 
origin  and  are  authenUc  Maryland  rec- 
ords and  thus  belong  in  our  States  ar- 
chives. However,  the  Ubrarlan  of  Con- 
gress has  steadfastly  refused  to  sur- 
render these  documents  to  our  Maryland 
offlcials. 

The  Joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  directs  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  turn  the  eight  documents  over  to  the 
State  hall  of  records  commission.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  It  will  serve  to  settle 
this  dispute  once  and  for  all.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  lur 
elude  the  foUowlng  letter  from  Governor 
Tawes  and  newspaper  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

ExBcunvK  Dkpabtiicnt. 
ilnn«poliJ,  Mi.  December  2,  IMt. 
Hon.  HravET  G.  Macbxn. 
Hyattsvilte,  Md. 

Diiui  Hravrr;  THe  H«U  o«  Records  Com- 
mlMlon,  M  lt«  last  meeUng  on  November  lOtb. 
asked  me  to  brosch  the  subject  with  you  of 
the  poMlWUty  ol  Introducing  »  Joint  resolu- 
tion m  Congreu  which  would  h»ve  u  lU 
purpose  the  return  ol  certain  Maryland  rec- 
ords now  In  the  custody  ot  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  per- 
suade the  Ubrarlan  al  Congress  to  return 
thwe  records  without  congressional  acUon. 
but  the  present  Ubrarlan,  and  his  predeces- 
sors, beginning  In  1836.  have  consistently 
refused.  Tliey  give  as  the  reasons  lor  theli 
refusal.  Hist,  that  they  are  not  confident 
that  the  records  sctually  once  were  official 
archives  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  sec- 
ond, that  they  lack  authority  to  return  these 
records  without  declaring  them  surplus. 

The  first  concerted  effort  to  have  these 
records  returned  was  made  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Robertson,  the  first  Archivist  of  Maryland,  by 
George  L.  RadcUffe.  at  that  time  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  and  by  Judge  Car- 
roU  T.  Bond.  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  Chairman  of  the  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords Commission.  The  present  Archivist.  Dr. 
Morris  L.  Radoff.  has  appealed  directly  to 
Dr.  Mumford,  the  Ubrarlan  of  Congress,  and 
he  has  also  attempted  to  negotiate  the  matter 
through  Congressman  Blathlas. 

I  am  convinced,  as  are  the  other  Commis- 
sioners, that  these  records  of  which  I  am 
sending  you  a  list  herewith  {!).. created  by 
sgencles  of  Maryland,  originally  did  belong 
among  the  archives  of  the  State  and  should 
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be  returned.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
Ubrarlan  of  Congress,  If  he  so  wished,  might 
return  them  without  the  Intercession  ct  the 
Congress.  However,  since  h<  has  refused  to 
do  so,  we  have  no  other  choice. 

I  am  sending  you  some  examples  oC  the 
restoration  of  records  by  the  Ulx-artan  of 
congreas  and  others  (2),  and  the  t"«  o" 
MaSung  V.  Georgia  (3),  which  Is  constantly 
referred  to  In  the  matter  at  title  of  pubUc 
records  and  which  I  think  you  wlU  find 
interesting  as  weU  as  relevant. 

I  shall  be  very  much  obUged  to  you  for 
any  action  which  you  Uke  pertaining  to  this 
case  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with 
any  additional  information  whlqh  you  might 
need.  _,     .  __ 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  MnXABo  TAWX8.  Governor. 


rprom  the  Washington   Evening  Star,  Dec. 

12,   19«6| 

Tawss  Aj»s  Stati  Fickt  WrlH  UNrrtn  Statis 

Oh  Abchivbs 

Annapolis.— A  battle  of  archivists,  fought 

discreetly  for  the  last  SO  years  between  An- 

napolU  and  Washington,  has  now  flared  Into 

It  Involves  some  records  In  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress  which  Dr.  Morris  L.  RadolT.  ths 
Maryland  state  archlvUt,  cUlms  properly  be- 
long in  the  staw  Hall  of  Records  here. 

Dr  L  Qulncy  Mumford,  Ubrarlan  of  Con- 
gress', has  steadfastly  refused  to  surrender 
them,  as  did  bis  predecessors.  

At  one  points-some  five  years  ago.  acoora- 
ing  to  the  correspondence— Radoff  threat- 
ened Dr.  Mumford  with  a  -friendly  suit  or^ 
worse  yet.  -pubUcatlon  of  our  exchange  oe 
correspondence." 

Mumfords  reply  to  thu  letter  is  not  re- 
vealed, but  Gov.  J.  MlUard  Tawes  decided  It 
was  time  to  bring  the  dispute  Itself  Into  the 
open.  ,  _ 

SEEKS    CONCakSSIONAL     Am 

He  had  written  a  letter  to  Marylands  two 
US  senators  and  eight  congressmen  urging 
them  to  bring  pressure  on  the  librarian,  per- 
haps in  the  form  of  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion. Tawes  released  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
the  press  along  with  some  photostats  of  back- 
ground information  from  the  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords, for  which  Tawes.  as  governor,  Is  a  com- 
missioner. 

■I  am  convinced,  as  are  the  other  oom- 
mlasloners,  that  these  records  of  which  I  am 
sending  you  a  Ust  herewith,  created  by  agen- 
cies of  Maryland,  originally  did  belong  among 
the  archives  of  the  state  and  should  be 
returned."  the  governor  said. 

■I  am  also  convinced  that  the  Ubrarlan  of 
Congreae.  If  he  so  wished,  might  return  them 
without  the  intercession  of  the  Congress. 
"rucrnvE  akchives"  usrtB 
The  records  cited  by  Tawes  Include  two 
loumals  of  the  Maryland  legislature,  dated 
1778-81  and  1778-85;  the  account  book  of 
Thomas  Harwood.  treasurer  of  the  WMtern 
Shore,  1781-83:  Rough  Letter  Book  of  the 
intendant  of  revenue,  178&-87:  Journal  of 
(Hugh  Ljle?) ,  accounts  with  miutary  officers. 
1781-  record  of  the  Vlce-Admlralty  Court 
1754-75;  record  book  of  the  Committee  of 
ObservaUon  of  Baltimore  County.  1774-76; 
and  record  book  of  William  H.  Brown,  notary 
public.  Anne  Arundel  County.  179»-180a. 

According  to  offlclal  source*  here,  theie 
records  apparently  found  their  way  In  the 
last  century  Into  the  Peter  Force  coUectlon. 
which  was  later  acquired  by  the  Ubrary  oc 


Congress.  They  are  referred  to  In  one  mem- 
orandum as  "fugitive  archives  of  Maryland." 
and  state  officials  think  there  may  be  others 
in  the  Washington  Institution. 

The  state  began  trying  to  reacquire  them 
In  1938.  shortly  after  the  Hall  of  Records  was 
established  as  a  depository  for  aU  pubUc  doc- 
uments. 

Tawes  noted  that  the  early  efforts  were  led 
by  Dr  James  A  Robertson,  the  first  archivist 
of  Maryland,  an"  Radoffs  predecessor  who 
died  in  1939;  by  George  L.  Rsdcllffe.  when  he 
was  the  Junior  senator  from  Maryland;  and 
by  the  late  Carroll  T.  Bond,  chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  MaryUnd  from  19M 
to  1943. 

"We  have  made  every  effort  to  persuade  the 
Ubrarlan  of  Congress  to  return  these  rec- 
ords without  congressional  action,"  Tawes 
told  the  congressmen.  "  But  the  present  li- 
brarian, and  hu  predecessors,  have  consist- 
ently refused." 

"They  give  as  their  reasons  for  the  refusal. 
first,  that  they  are  not  confident  that  the  rec- 
ords actually  once  were  official  archives  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and.  second,  that  they 
lack  authority  to  return  these  records  with- 
out declaring  them  surplus." 

Gust  Skordas.  the  assistant  state  archivist 
who  has  inspected  the  records  to  Washington 
and  compared  them  with  others  In  Mary- 
land's possession,  says,  "There  Is  no  queatlwa 
about  the  authenticity." 

He  said  the  Hall  of  Records  has.  for  e«- 
ample,  ledgers  of  the  leglsUture  that  corres- 
pond to  the  Maryland  Journals  In  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress  and  are  companion  volumes  to 
them,  and  that  It  has  also  verified  the  other 
documents  as  missing  links  In  Maryland  rec- 


T*  Can  A«&Mlk  CkO^i 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  new  tokk 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  17,  19S7 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  asthma 
Is  a  disease  which  afflicts  more  than 
5.400.000  Americans,  of  whom  more  than 
2  million  are  children  aged  16  and  imder. 
Only  recently  has  this  affliction  become 
the  focal  point  of  national  attention.- 
despite  the  fact  that  the  disease  itself 
has  been  recorded  as  a  medical  problem 
for  at  least  1.800  years. 

The  November  1986  Issue  of  McCall's 
has  an  Interesting  article  on  asthma 
as  it  affects  children  by  a  distinguished 
speciaUst  in  the  field.  Dr.  C.  J.  Palliers. 
medical  director  of  the  Children's 
Asthma  Research  Institute  and  Hospital 
(CARIH)  in  Denver.  Colo.,  the  country's 
largest  facility  for  the  total  care  of  child 
asthmatics. 

I  ask  tinanimous   consent  that  the- 
arUcle  be  printed  in  the  AppendU  of  the, 

RCCOID. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the  Ricoud, 
as  follows: 

A  123 
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A  CTTW  ro>  ASTBMATIC  Childun? 

Bnf7  moUier  of  k  saTerely  uthmatlc  child 
know!  tbB  frightening  lymptom*  of  an 
acute  fttt*ck.  The  chlld't  mouth  g»pe«  op«n. 
HU  noctrtla  dUtend  u  though  screaming  for 
air.  A  blue  haxe  around  hii  mouth  Bbom 
he  U  suddenly  without  oxygen.  Striking 
aomewhere  aloog  the  vast  network  of  air 
tubes  of  the  bronchial  tree,  a  muscle  spasm 
baa  caused  a  strangulating  aarthma  attack. 
When  there  Is  release  from  this  spasm  the 
child  can  breathe  normally  again — only  to 
Uto  In  fear  of  the  next  major  attack. 

Fortunately  for  most  asthmatic  children. 
these  life-threatening  attacks  do  not  occur 
Terr  frequently.  According  to  estimates  of 
the  Ufl.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  more  than  two  million  children 
aged  sixteen  and  under  have  asthma,  and  a 
relatively  small  quarter-of -a- million  at  these 
children  have  asthma  that  Is  considered 
chr<mlc  and  Intractable.  I.e.,  resistant  to  con- 
ventional treatment.  But  last  year  close  to 
Qve  thousand  adults  and  children  died  from 
asthma  attacks  like  the  one  described  above. 
At  beat,  children  with  bad  cases  of  asthma 
Uv»  highly  restricted  Uves.  are  kept  home 
or  aant  home  from  school  for  long  periods 
%j)f%  exist  In  constant  fear  of  major  attacks. 
Can  such  severe  asthma  ever  be  fully  oon- 
tn>lled  «■  eliminated?  Spedallsta  at  several 
excellent  centers  which  treat  asthma  beUeve 
that  the  disease  indeed  can  be  conquered. 
Tb  this  end.  at  CARIH,  we  continuously  select 
the  worst  cases  we  can  find  among  children 
aged  six  to  flfteen.  anywhere  In  the  United 
States,  and  admit  tbem  to  our  resident 
"family"  of  1«6  boys  and  girls.  They  live 
with  us  free  of  charge,  attend  the  Denver 
public  schools  and  remain  here  for  about 
two  years. 

During  ijttM  time  we  use  every  known 
means  to  rehahiutate  them,  and  In  a  high 
peit:«Qtage  of  these  cases  we  are  totally  suc- 
ceaaful.  WhUe  "rehabllltatton"  does  not 
fn<^"  "cure,"  eight  out  of  every  ten  children 
who  have  been  admitted  and  discharged 
during  the  nine  yean  I  have  been  at  CARIH 
oan  lead  completely  normal  lives  through 
management  of  the  disease — about  half  of 
them  without  depending  upon  continuous 
medlca,Uon.  Our  patients  comprise  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  country's  siflUcted  chll* 
dran.  but  their  case  hlstorlea  provide  on 
ever-growing  research  file  which  is  available 
to  all  doctors  and  health  organizations  every- 
where. It  Is  our  hope  that  these  findings 
wUl  help  eliminate  asthm^^  ss  a  serious 
problem. 

A  child  comes  to  CARIB  after  his  case 
history — prepared  by  his  physldan,  a  social 
agency  "twi  his  school — establishes  that  he  is 
seriously  In  need  of  help  and  that  nothing 
more  oan  be  done  for  him  In  his  home  en- 
vironment. Upon  arrival  at  the  Denver  air- 
port he  Is  greeted  and  brought  to  CARIH  by 
a  carefully  trained  houseparent,  who  will  be 
cartpg  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  other  fifteen 
to  twenty  children  in  the  cottage  where  he 
will  live.  The  17\4-acre  grassy  campus,  with 
its  hospital,  research  and  recreation  build- 
ings and  eight  bright  cottages.  Is  deliber- 
ately planned  to  seem  as  unlnstltuuonal- 
looklng  as  poaslbls.  Our  professional  staff  of 
medical  specialists,  psychologists,  researchers, 
dieticians,  nurses,  physical  Uier&plsts,  rec- 
r^tlon  leaden  and  houuparents  generate 
a  congenial  and  Informal  atmosphere. 

Prom  the  beginning  we  purposely  set  » 
pace  for  the  children  that  leaves  little  time 
for  pining  and  homesickness.  Besides  regu- 
lar attendance  In  the  Denver  public  schools. 
It  Includes  a  supervised  year-round  recrea- 
tion program,  psychotherapy,  continual  med- 
ical testing  and  observation  and  group  Uvlng 
with  other  asthmatic  children.  During  the 
first  twelve  weeta  of  a  child's  stay  ve  make  ft 


oomprehenaive  rundown  of  everything  con- 
tributing to  his  asthma.  Continual  checks 
are  made  ot  his  blood,  respiratory  system  and 
the  foods  and  medlcaOons  to  which  he  may 
be  allergic.  Ths  chUd'e  dependence  on 
cortls<»e-type  drugs  (which  almost  all  have 
used  prior  to  admission)  Is  assessed,  and  a 
program  set  up  to  wean  him  from  the  drrigs. 
In  addition,  each  youngsters  abllltlea  and 
enwtional  problems  are  analyzed  by  the 
cottage  psychologist. 

With  the  Insight  gained  from  this  Initial 
twelve-week  period,  intensive  planning  for 
the  child's  rehabilitation  begins,  and  from 
hers  on  his  case  Is  under  continuous  review 
until  his  two-year  stay  li  finished.  Par- 
ticipating In  these  conferences  are  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  senior  medical  staff,  the  psychol- 
ogist assigned  to  the  youngster's  cottage, 
houseparenM,  the  chief  of  the  nursing  serv- 
ice and  the  public  school^  principal. 

For  the  children,  living  at  CARIH  Is  much 
Uks  going  to  school  while  living  at  camp. 
As  students  they  walk  to  and  from  the  nearby 
public  schools,  do  homework  and  get  report 
c&rds— which  are  inspected  carefully  by  the 
faouseparents.  Once  their  treatment  has  be- 
gun our  children  have  school  attendance 
records  equal  to  those  of  other  Denver  chil- 
dren, even  though  they  may  have  missed 
previously  as  much  as  three  months  or  more 
of  school  per  year  because  of  asthma. 
Should  a  child  begin  to  feel  Ul  at  school,  the 
Bchool  nurse  may  provide  medication.  Or, 
if  the  child  shows  any  Indication  of  be- 
coming seriously  111,  we  are  called  izunedl- 
ately  and  a  houseparcnt  picks  the  young- 
ster up- 
Like  campen,  the  children  eat,  aleep  and 
play  together  and  are  responsible  for  keep- 
ing their  rooms  In  order.  Enjoyable  actlv- 
ittlee — overnight  hikes,  talent  shows,  barbe- 
cues, swimming,  horseback  riding,  arts  and 
crafts — are  frequent,  but  the  children  par- 
Uclpftte  only  if  they  wish  to  and  only  with 
medical  approval.  Living  wltt  and  compet- 
ing against  youngsten  with  similar  handi- 
caps play  an  important  role  in  the  self-re- 
liance and  independence  we  foster  In  each 
child. 

In  the  course  of  our  resesrch,  we  analyze 
the  asthma  attacks  during  their  "peak"  pe- 
riods by  subjecting  them  to  special  analy- 
ses— breathing,  bloodgas  and  biochemical — 
on  a  minute -to- minute  basis.  During  these 
tests  we  study  the  effectiveness  of  various 
approaches  to  Inhalation  therapy  and  phys- 
ical therapy.  We  examine  the  relationship 
of  psychological  facton  to  asthma  and  the 
degree  to  which  psychological  techniques  can 
be  used  to  prevent  them.  We  also  study  the 
effects  of  asthma  on  a  child's  personality  and 
family  life  Attention  Is  given  to  the  effects 
of  asthma  and  drugs  on  the  growth  rates  of 
children  with  intractable  asthma,  as  well  as 
to  the  long-term  effecu  of  all  types  of  pro- 
longed drug  therapy. 

The  role  of  foods,  the  questions  of  how 
and  why  the  course  of  asthma  varies  In  chil- 
dren and  a  method  for  creating  immunity  to 
asthma  are  studied. 

Although  each  child's  two-year  course  of 
treatment  coeu  an  estimated  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars,  no  charge  Is  made  to  any  child's 
family.  Admission  to  CARIH  is  based  en- 
tirely on  the  severity  of  the  child's  affliction 
and  the  degree  to  which  he  can  be  helped 
better  at  CARIH  than  at  home.  We  are  a 
non-profit  organisation,  and  the  funds  which 
make  our  treatment  and  care  of  asthmatic 
children  possible  are  contributed  as  a  result 
of  direct  mall  appeals,  the  activities  spon- 
sored by  140  CARIH  Auxiliaries  throughout 
America^  and  the  solicitation  of  professional 
^TiA  businsM  groups.  The  U.S.  Government 
and  num«t>us  philanthropic  foundations 
alflo  contribute  generouilj  to  our  resources. 


'XrcilibilitT  Gap"  lapcact  L  J  J. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cauroBMu 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESSNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  17.  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
spending  our  vacation  In  Portugal  and 
Africa  during  the  month  of  December.  I 
ran  acroas  an  article  In  Newsweek,  which 
Z  believe  was  published  in  Europe,  and 
one  of  their  articles  was  on  the  credi- 
bility gap.  which  gives  one  a  good  Idea  of 
the  information  which  is  being  given  to 
the  readers  of  that  publication. 
The  article  follows: 

"CKsi)iBn.rTT  Oap"  Impdcs  L3.J. 
Down  on  the  L3.J.  Ranch,  where  a  dry 
November  turned  the  purple  sage  brown  and 
produced  a  dismal  harvest  of  election  re- 
turns, Lyndon  Johnson  was  reported  by 
friends  to  be  In  a  blue  mood  last  vreek. 

The  President  was  discouraged,  they  said, 
not  by  the  seeming  inaolubUlty  of  some  of 
the  problems  he  faces,  nioh  se  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  by  his  apparent  Inability  to  get 
a  fair  shake  in  the  Press. 

The  problem,  very  simply.  Is  that  Mr.  John- 
son Uves  with  a  credlblUty  gap.  Uke  hU 
bodyguards,  the  Presidential  Seal  and  the 
nucleax-strlke  code  book— like  the  "lltue 
shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me"  of  the 
nursery  rhyme — it  moves  with  him  wherever 
he  goes. 

In  Manila,  as  well  as  Jt^nson  City,  wary 
newsmen  are  inclined  to  look  for  "the  angle." 
to  wonder  whether  the  President  is  "on  the 
level"  whenever  be  speaks  or  acts. 

The  gap  began  as  a  mere  earth  fissure 
three  years  ago  when  the  President  led  re- 
porters to  believe  he  couldn't  posslblly  keep 
his  budget  below  the  100-billlon  dollar  mark, 
and  sapped  them  with  a  look-how-good-I-am 
97.9-bllUon  dollar  flg:ure.  Now  it  has  reached 
wide  gulch  proportions. 

That  was  evident  last  week  In  Texas,  when 
as  many  White  House  reporters  were  willing 
to  believe  the  A  J.  ss  the  White  House  on  the 
speeding  story. 

By  19M,  the  way  things  are  going,  the  Re- 
publicans will  be  making  the  credibility  gap 
a  major  Issue. 

But  the  oredibiUty  of  the  President  is  s 
problem  not  Just  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
politician,  but  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  lead- 
er of  the  free  world. 

So  far,  the  chasm  has  been  more  apparent 
at  home  than  abroad-  Tet  if  the  President 
isn't  believed  in  Manila  or  at  the  United  Na- 
tions when,  for  example,  he  says  he  Is  willing 
to  discuss  pefrc«  in  Vietnam  "anywhere,  any- 
time." then  he  may  Increasingly  be  doubted 
in  London.  Bonn,  Rome,  Seoul  and  Canberra. 
WHOPm 
Unlike  moat  of  Mr.  Johnson'i  problems, 
it  is  one  of  his  own  creation. 

If  the  Preaident  doubts  this,  then  I  In- 
vite his  attention  to  a  few  jottings  from  my 
notebooks.  In  them  is  a  compendium  of  de- 
ceptions that  makes  Dwlght  Elsenhower  with 
his  occasional  lapses  and  John  P.  Kennedy 
with  his  artful  dodgce  look  like  congenital 
UDdevlatlng  truthtellers. 

First  there  was  that  18«4  budget  whop- 
per. How  the  President  made  himself  look 
Uke  a  frugal  Sir  Oalahad.  slaying  the  100- 
blllion  dollar  budget  monster  dutifully  erect- 
ed by  a  trusting  White  House  Press  corps.  U 
sUll  a  bitter  page  In  history  to  his  InsUnt 
historians. 
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White  House  oorrespoodenU  were  glad  he 
saved  the  money,  but  not  that  he  did  It  at 
their  expense. 

Then  came  that  word  through  U  Thant 
that  Hanoi  was  willing  to  talk  with  Ameri- 
can represenUUves  at  Rangoon  about  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

This  mvsage  came— and  we  have  the  word 
of  both  Thant  and  the  Uta  Adlat  Stevenson 
that  it  came— at  a  time  when  Mr.  Johnson 
was  telimg  us  at  every  opportunity  that  he 
was  watching  for  "any  signal",  that  he  would 
walk  the  last  mile  to  sit  down  with  anyone 
for  "unoondlUonal"  peace  talks  on  Vietnam, 
but  no  one  over  there  was  signaling. 

We  might  never  have  heard  of  the  Hanoi 
oiler  If  Thant  had  not  made  a  speech  In 
February.  19«6.  sUUng  that  the  American 
people  were  not  getting  all  the  facta  about 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Then  the  Administration's  story  that  Hanoi 
had  shown  no  interest  In  talking  pMCC  began 
to  cnmible.  We  stUI  don't  have  a  straight 
story  from  Lyndon  Johnson  on  why  those 
two  Hanoi  gestures,  one  in  ltMJ4  and  one  in 
10S5.  were  rebuOed. 

One  typloal  enlargement  of  the  credibUlty- 
gap  occurred  back  at  the  ranch  In  November 
1W4.  at  L.BJ.'s  first  Preas  conference  after 
his  landslide  election  Tlctory. 

At  that  Ume  the  Preaident  ridiculed  re- 
porters for  "premature"  speculation  about  his 
Intention  to  escalate  in  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnam  speculation  came  true  in  3-D, 
living  colour  a  few  months  later. 

In  February  IM5.  when  the  Vietnam  spec- 
ulation materialised  In  the  form  of  a  U.S 
Navy  carrier  air  strike  on  Dong  Hoi.  north  of 
the  17th  parallel.  White  House  reporters  who 
were  routed  out  of  bed  to  get  the  news  in- 
evitably Bsked:  was  the  President  eecalaUng 
the  war? 

No.  It  was  a  "reprisal"  raid  answering  a 
Viet  Cong  mortar  attack  on  the  American 
barracks  at  Plelku  the  day  before,  they  were 
told. 

This  might  have  been  defensible  as  a  mask 
for  the  next  day's  air  »tnke.  But  in  the 
weeks  that  followed.  President  Johnson  stub- 
bornly refused  to  admit  escalation.  He  had 
not  changed  strategy,  only  Uctloa.  he  In- 
sisted, as  he  changed  the  entire  charactn-  of 
the  war. 

Just  two  months  later,  in  April  1M6.  the 
President  ordered  3.600  paratroopers  into  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  sole  purpose  of 
his  Intervention  in  the  Dominican  revolu- 
tion, he  aolemnly  announced,  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Uves  of  some  3,&00  Americans  Uvlng 
there. 

When  after  l.lOO  Americans  had  been 
evacuated  and  the  President  had  escalated 
the  U.S  troop  commitment  to  31.500  (nearly 
30  times  the  number  of  Americana  remain- 
ing to  be  saved),  he  vras  asked  whether  this 
was  sUll  Just  a  life-saving  mission.  The 
answer,  unbelievably,  was  "Tea." 

Not  unUl  the  next  week  did  L.B  J.  acknowl- 
edge Uiat  he  had  Intervened  to  prevent  a 
communist  takeover  In  Santo  Domingo. 
Then,  the  following  month.  In  what  Is  some- 
times excused  as  Texas  hyperbole,  the  Presi- 
dent told  a  news  conference  that  "soene  1.500 
Innocent  people  were  murdered  and  shot 
and  their  heads  cut  off" — an  assertion  that 
has  yet  to  be  verified  by  anybody. 

HALT    TXUTRS 

The  list  of  outright  prevarications,  half- 
truths,  concealments  and  misleading  denials 
by  the  Administration  is  almost  as  long  ss  its 
impressive  list  of  achievements. 

The  record,  in  fact,  once  got  so  murky 
that  Mr.  Jt^nson's  own  U.N.  ambassador, 
Arthur  Goldberg,  declared  a  "crisis  of  con- 
fidence " 

Some  of  the  questions  Inn^ved  are  Im- 
portant, some  trlTlal.  In  the  latter  category, 
no  one  can  find  a  reoord  of  a  great-great- 
grandfather L.BJ.  recenUy  claimed  ss  ao^ 
ancestor  who  died  at  the  Alamo. 


There  are  also  nagging  doubts  about  the 
authenticity  of  his  "birthplace"  recently 
opened  to  tourlsu  with  his  bissslngs. 

Plain-qwken  cousin  Oriole  has  said  be 
wasn't  born  there. 

Johnson  aides  once  cautioned  a  TV  net- 
work against  showing  plctiires  of  a  bed  in 
which  the  President  said  on  camera,  that  he 
was  ban.  "It  may  not  be  the  ACTUAL  bed," 
an  embarrassed  Johnson  staffer  explained 
gingerly. 

The  list  is  long  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
problem  of  credibility  ought  to  be  high  on 
the  President's  agenda — along  with  Vletoam. 
the  future  of  the  Western  Alliance,  his  legis- 
lative programme  for  1967,  his  own  prospects 
for  19M  and  his  ulUmate  place  In  history. 

His  bellevabiUly  U  Intertwined  with  all 
those  other  problems.  But  unhappily  ths 
problem  of  an  incredible  White  House  can- 
not be  solved  by  a  taak  force  or  a  Johnsonian 
burst  of  cyclonic  energy.  It  has  to  be  a  quiet, 
soul-searching  operation. 

In  such  an  undertaking,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested. President  Johnson  could  not  have  a 
better  helper  than  the  one  ordained  minister 
on  his  sUff,  the  Bev.  BlU  D.  Moyen.  who  is 
in  a  unique  position  to  argue  that  truth, 
like  tapioca,  is  good  for  you. 

This  week,  however.  Mr.  Moyers  said  be 
was  resigning  as  L.B.J.'8  Press  Secretary. 


Tax  Haven  ia  the  Virria  ItUsii 


Lrm.x  BCoNouic  gaih 

The  Bove  audit  offers  strong  evidence  that 
the  tax  subaldy  program  provides  lltUs  per- 
manent economic  gain  for  this  trio  of  palm 
fringed  isles  washed  by  the  stin-dappled 
Oartbbean. 

TabuUtlng  the  Incentive  program,  Mr. 
Bove  found  33  of  27  companies  that  were  tax 
exempt  "ceased  operations"  when  tbsLr  spe- 
cial grants  ran  out. 

He  adds:  "Most  exempt  businesses,  ex- 
cluding hotels,  cease  operations  either  be- 
fore, or  shortly  after,  the  termination  of 
their  grant." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vxaisoirr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  17.  1967 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1967,  there  was  published  In  the 
Evening  Sun.  Baltimore,  Md.,  an  article 
by  Jonathan  Cottln.  entitled  "Business 
Men  Finding  Tax  Haven  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.''  On  January  13.  1967.  the 
Evening  Sun  published  a  second  article 
by  Jonathan  Cottln  entitled  "Oovern- 
ment  Cost  Hits  Zenith  In  Virgin  Islands.*' 
Mr.  Piesldcnt.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Cottln 
in  these  articles  makes  reference  to  the 
good  work  of  Peter  A.  Bove,  a  Veiiiionter 
who  is  now  serving  his  10th  year  as 
comptroller.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  both  of  these  articles  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«cohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rgc- 
ORO.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Evening  Bud, 
Jan.  13.1997) 

BUSINESaHEN  FlKOXNO  TAX  HAVEM  DC  THE 

VnoOt   ISLAHDS 

(By  Jonathan  Cottln) 

St.  Thomas.  V.I..  January  12.— The  United 
SUtes  Government  comptroller  here  has 
strongly  hinted  that  this  American -owned 
Island  paradise  is  fast  becoming  a  tropical 
tax  haven  for  buslneas  men  weary  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  agenu. 

Peter  A.  Bove.  the  comptroller,  aays  tax- 
free  status  Is  granted  often  "to  businesses  In 
full  operation  .  .  .  These  businesses  clearly 
did  not  require  the  stimulus  of  such  benefits 
for  their  establishment." 

The  Islands,  owned  by  the  United  States 
since  1917,  have  authcwlty  to  eicuse  incom- 
ing buslneasce  froui  paying  all  looal  taxee. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  inoocna  tax  azMl 
90  per  cent  of  the  Federal  customs  Impost 
can  also  be  forgiven  a  companj  by  ths  local 
government. 


The  tax  forgiveness  system  has  also  pro- 
duced these  developments: 

l.  Although  geared  to  promote  employ- 
ment of  islanders,  the  incentive  program 
permtu  tax-exempt  firms  to  hire  aliens. 

3.  Stateside  watchmakers,  up  In  arms  over 
competition  for  the  American  market  from 
tax-sheltered  Island  rivals,  have  prsvaUed 
on  the  United  Sutes  Treasury  Department 
to  impose  an  Import  quota  cm  V-I.  producers. 

The  islsnd  Oov«-nment  has  granted  re- 
funds and  abatements  to  more  than  13S 
firms  since  the  incentive  program  began  in 
1949.  One  of  its  first  awards  backfired  ten 
yean  after  the  grant  was  made, 
isusrn)  KMBAxaAsasB 

The  Van  B.  Hooper  grant  eo  embarrasaed 
the  local  Oovemment  that  it  was  foroed  to 
bypass  ita  own  attorney  general  and  ask  the 
United  States  attorney  to  ae^  reeorsry  of 
more  than  SI.OOO.CKX)  given  Mr.  Hooper  from 
the  Island  treasury. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  publlaber  of  a  Stateside 
magazine.  He  moved  down  to  St.  Crotx  to 
pursue  his  publishing  csreer. 

A  key  factor  in  his  decision  to  move  was 
the  islands'  pledge  to  return  76  per  cent  of 
bis  Income  tax  payments.  He  bad  no  such 
break  on  the  mainland. 

In  return  for  this  boon,  purpose  of  whlidi 
was  to  stimulate  a  then-lagging  eoonomy. 
Mr.  Hooper  took  these  steps: 

1.  He  hired  a  native  housekeeper  at  36 
centa  a  day. 

a.  Be  hired  his  daughter  to  come  down 
from  the  SUtea  to  be  his  secretary. 

S.  He  continued  to  publish  his  magadne. 
Ideals,  in  the  States. 

AWaaO   CHAIXXNOXS 

Mr.  Bove,  a  frugal  Vermonter.  challenged 
the  incentive  award  In  19fil  and  again  196C 
By  that  time,  the  Government  in  annual  in- 
stallmenU  had  refunded  more  than  •1,000.000 
to  Mr.  Hooper  on  his  income  tax  payments. 

"This  case  ...  In  our  (pinion,  does  Dot 
and  never  did  come  within  the  category  of 
cases  worthy  of  consideration  for  tax  exemp- 
tion," said  Mx.  Bove. 

"We  all  know  that  the  basic  philosophy  of 
tax  exemption  Is  to  give  employment  and  to 
do  something  of  a  sul>stactlal  nature  to  im- 
prove the  economic  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity," he  added. 

"How  can  we  Justify  this  givlnng  away  of 
money  that  could  be  used  for  so  nuuiy  things 
of  a  more  beneficial  nature?"  ssksd  ths 
comptroller. 

The  United  SUtes  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Philadelphia  wondered  ths  same 
thing.     It  found  the  incenUve  grant  lUegal. 

The  Supr«me  Court  in  iU  October,  19«6, 
term,  upheld  the  lower  court's  ruling. 

Virgin  Islands  Attorney  General  Francisco 
Comelro,    who   twice    found   the    incentive 
award   was   legal,   now  Is   trying  to  recover 
the  money  from  the  Hooper  estate. 
a^rtTNns  or  ib.boo.ooo 

The  Incentive  award  law  has  meant  trace- 
able tax  refunds  of  more  than  S5.5O0.(X>0  to 
IM  firms  since  1060,  according  to  the  audit. 

But  the  Government  oomptroUar  says  ths 
$6,600,000  subsidy  figure  is  only  part  of  ths 
tax  exemption  story. 
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Bmsum  at  "•ertoiM  ws»to<!Me«"  In  tbe  col- 
lection or  Vam.  Miy»  on<!  »iKUt  report,  oom- 
panln  enlorlnt  tai  ln«nU»e  «t»tuE,  u  weu 
u  tbow  wlthODt  such  pt1vUtg«.  aKipe  P»T- 
msnt  ol  local  tM»  In  \if  numb«r». 

SIX    arm.    whce    eietnpt    •"tu.    npUM 
Ten  not  paymK  »nj  loo»l  «™»  nMelpti  t»x. 
eltboacb  requUwl  to.  Mid  the  •vKUt. 
nomrr  taxbb 

one  company  with  »  »""''•'"«  nSj 
•l^lO.OOO  wu  eicuied  from  p«ylng  •»•«» 
annuUly  In  property  tMM.  even  though  It 
did  not  own  the  property  tor  which  tMe« 
were  torglven,  an  audit  dlicloMd. 

Another  bu»lne«i  which  did  not  own  the 
land  on  which  It  operated  ha.  heen  excuied 
from  more  than  »7,400  In  property  tax  pay- 
menta. 

THe  owner  In  each  caM  wa.  alao  excuaed 
from  the  payment..  

In  another  caae.  the  auditor  dtocorere* 
that  a  hotel  operaUon  ototalned  more  than 
M4,000  In  Income  tax  suhaldy  paymenu  after 
tbe  exampt  .tatua  had  been  awltched  to  an- 
other firm 
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Another  vartatlon  of  the  theme  Involved 
m.  flrm  which  ajwertwl  part  of  Iti  cost  of  doing 
builnMa  Wto  WIO.OOO  It  paitfja  cuatoms 
duttaa.  ^ 

It  failed  to  report  that  the  (niatorMpay- 
menta  were  repaid  by  the  Island  Oorernment 
bvc&uae  of  a  t*x  exifiiipaon.  Thua.  when  it 
fllad  lU  Income  tax  return.  It  escaped  pay- 
ment of  about  leg-OOO  by  omlrttng  mention 
of  %tm  cuatoma  reimburwemeat. 

The  comptroller  said  the  custonn  charfc 
"mxj  not  be  ptoperty  claimed."  Tb»  matter 
U  now  In  the  handa  of  the  lalanda'  attorney 
eenenl. 

Admlniatratton  oi  the  incentive  program 
Alao  tnclodes  the  baaic  declalon  to  make  the 
awMd.       On     this    acore.     the     comptroUer 

arffued.  

NOT  Kxarmm 

-n»e  Board  haa  granted  tax  exemption  and 
nibBldy  to  boslneaaea  In  full  operation  at  the 
time  of  application.  These  btwlneaaea  clearly 
did  not  require  the  Btlmulua  of  rach  benefha 
for  tbetr  eBtabllsfanient."be8atd. 

In  reply,  the  board  chairman  merely  says 
hla  "jnlnutea  were  In  such  form  that  the  ap- 
plication or  dlscuBBlon  of  the  need  teat  may 
have  been  inadvertently  omitted." 

Board  chairman  Albert  J  Prendergaat  wys 
the  board  muat  be  "ultra  conaervatlve"  in  the 
award  of  nibaldlee  uul  ^xempUona. 

Mr.  Pendergast,  Bo«ton-bred  buslnasi  man 
who  holda  a  doctoral*  In  management,  con- 
cadea  there  la  trouble  in  the  program. 

OKIWTII    or    AI.ICK9 

TO  him,  one  of  tbe  most  bothersome  devel- 
opmenU  la  the  fantaatlc  growth  of  aliens  in 
ttke  Virgin  lalanda. 

Currant  estimates  place  their  number  at 
more  than  H.OOO.  better  than  one-fUth  of  en- 
tire 50.000  population. 

The  aliens,  mostly  from  nearby  West  In- 
jtpn  loisnds.  poae  a  threat  to  the  Virgin 
blands  economy,  says  Mr.  Pendergaat. 

They  must  be  bonded  by  their  employers 
before  they  set  foot  on  the  United  SUtea  ter- 
ritory. But  they  must  leave  when  the  bond 
expire.  Mi.  Pendergaat  calls  the  kicuatlon 
**unhs«lthy"  since  one-fifth  of  the  work 
force  can  be  "taken  away  at  any  time." 
Twnrrr-nvx  paacmirr  ujomb 
Under  the  law.  no  tax-exempt  flrm  can 
have  more  than  U  percent  altana  on  Its 
work  force. 

The  Oovommont  Umtt  waa  imposed  to 
stimulate  hiring  of  n&uvea. 

Ur.  Pendergaat  reporU  twenty  companies 
with  exempt  sUtus  h&ve  Oovcmmeot  au- 
thority to  exceed  this  quota. 

Still  another  qtMta  syatcrm  la  dereloplnc 
on  thsae  ltlla"*<*  as  a  result  of  the  apscial 
Ux  shelter  enjoyed  here. 


The  BtatesWe  watch  market  was  put  on 
gtmi^  after  twelve  rivals  settled  In  the 
Ixlfcuda  FtoOT  at  them  received  incentive 
awards  The  eight  others  do  not  require 
incentives,  aays  Oov.  Ralph  M.  Palewonsky. 

■HXPFtD   TO  8TATSB 

AU  of  the  IsUnd  firms  Import  parts  frotn 
foreign  landa.  assemble  them,  then  ship  them 
to  the  sUtea.  .  / 

All  the  Island  companies  have  escaped 
duty  paymentt  because  of  a  special  Federal 
Uw  In  addlUon.  the  four  with  Incentive 
Bwards  are  forgiven  75  percent  of  their  in- 
cocoe  taxes. 

Tbe  duty-free  status  keeps  prices  for 
leland-madc  timepieces  below  those  manu- 
factured on  the  mainland. 

When  3ia.te«tde  manufacturers  began  to 
feel  the  pinch,  they  caUed  for  help  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 

QDOTAS    ftux 

Early  this  year,  that  agency  wUl  Impose 
quotas  on  lalend-made  watches.  The  acUon 
wlU  insure  a  substantial  porUon  of  the  mar- 
ket for  mainland  producers. 

Governor  Palewonsky.  a  Kennedy  ap- 
pointee, says  the  ta«  InoeoUve  program  la  no 
giveaway. 

Be  maintains  the  needs  test  f<w  eompsjuea 
to  qualify  for  tax  bonuses  U  "diacult  to 
administer.'* 

But  Mr.  pfciewonsky  was  brought  up  short 
on  the  Issue  last  year  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AlTEklrs. 

After  tbe  portly  mllUomUre  governor  re- 
cited a  list  of  economic  growth  Indicators, 
reflecting  the  recent  boom  on  his  islands. 
Senator  Jackson  (D..  Wash.)  exclaimed:  "You 
are  doing  so  well  down  there  that  maybe  we 
wlU  have  to  t*ke  iway  these  tax  advantages." 

There  waa  no  response  from  Mr. 
Pftlnronaky. 


iProm   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Evening   Sun. 

Jan. 13. 19«7| 

OOVnNMKNT    CO»T    HrrS    ZnfTTH    IN    VimctK 

ISUtNOS 

(By  Jonathan  Cottln) 

Sir.  Thomas.  VJ-.  January  18.— The  high 
cost  of  Government  has  reached  Its  Knttb 
on  the  United  states  Virgin  Islands,  where 
spending  has  Jumped  BOO  per  cent  In  ten 
years. 

Tbe  money  lnyplv«i — about  •44.000.000  In 
the  last  fiscal  yeir — Is  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
by  Maryland  standards. 

But  by  the  same  yardstick,  the  American 
territory  In  the  Caribbean,  where  ne*rly  25 
pw  cent  of  the  homes  are  without  modem 
plumbing,  spends  four  times  as  much  as  the 
Free  State  on  each  resident. 


tSDO    PER    PKSaON 

The  •44.000,000  In  revenue  collected  last 
year,  spread  over  the  50.000  islanders,  breaks 
down  to  Btxnit  •aoo  per  person. 

In  contrast,  the  Maryland  Government  last 
year  expended  leas  than  •900.000,000  on  Its 
3.500.000  Inhsbltants.  or  less  than  taco  per 
person. 

More  than  76  per  cent  of  the  cash  sup- 
porting the  Government  Is  derived  from 
levies  that  Uncle  Sam  allows  tbe  islands  to 
keep.  The  Federal  Income  tax  Is  kept  in  the 
island  treasury.  And  Washington  returns, 
with  no  strings  attached,  all  of  the  liquor 
taxes  collected  on  laland -produced  liquor. 

KTTV  TAX  TSXX 

tM»t  Tear,  the  rum  tax  amounted  to  glO.- 
400.000.  according  to  the  United  States  In- 
terior Department. 

Tbe  islands,  which  spent  only  •fi.SOO.OOO 
ten  years  sgo.  use  a  substantial  portion  of 
tbe  Federal  largeaae  to  pay  Ooremment  em- 
ployees. 

The  Oovemment  was  unable  to  provide 
fcnr'"*'  salary  cosu.  but  did  reveal  that  the 


number  of  Government  employees  haa  nearly 
doubled  In  Just  three  yean. 

m  19«3,  there  was  3.413  on  the  Island  pay- 
roll. In  1W6.  that  number  Jumped  to  4.026. 
making  the  Oovemment  the  biggest  employ- 
er, with  paychecks  going  to  almost  10  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population.  Only  1  per 
cent  of  Maryland's  residents  work  In  Sute 
government. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  poimcal  appoint- 
ees In  Oovemment  service  has  Jumped  almost 
100  per  cent  In  one  year. 

Oov.  Ralph  M.  Palewonsky  Increased  the 
number  of  unclaaslfled  Jobs  to  «M  last  year, 
up  from  880  the  previous  year. 

ACKNOWI.KI>CEa  WASTE 

The  Island  executive,  who  speaks  In  a  lut- 
ing Oalypeo  accent,  condones  the  massive 
growtp  in  Government  workers  and  acknowl- 
edges there  is  waste. 

"I  could  run  the  Oovenunent  with  leas 
people  and  more  efficiently  with  people  from 
the  United  States."  he  told  s  visitor 

"But  what  would  happen?"  be  asked  rhe- 
torically. "As  soon  as  the  Americans  leave, 
we  are  back  where  we  started.*' 

The  Oovemor  said  he  *'must  start  building 
up  B  permanent  staff  of  trained  people"  who 
are  native  islanders. 

State-slders  who  ooroe  to  work  for  bis  Oov- 
o^unent  rarely  stay  very  long.  Palewonsky 
said. 

The  Island  Oovemment  has  made  every 
effort  to  make  Government  service  sttractive. 
using  a  high  wage  for  the  bait. 

WOCKS  nnuBCTOk's  balaxt 
TTie  public  works  commissioner,  for  exsm- 
ple.  earns  glflJOO  a  year.  Albert  P.  Back- 
naus,  Maryland's  public  Improvements  direc- 
tor, whose  assignment  is  much  like  the  pub- 
lic works  director's,  was  authorised  •14.300 
last  year. 

The  social  welfare  director  on  the  islands 
earns  117^00  a  year  to  administer  a  program 
for  2,200  persona.  Raleigh  C.  Hobson.  who 
directa  Maryland's  welfare  program  that 
nerves    more    than    80,000    resldenu.    earns 

t2i.aoo. 

Two  of  eight  assistant  attorneys  general 
oa  the  islands  are  paid  SIS.OOO  each,  more 
ij»n  several  ssaUtant  attorneys  general  In 
Maryland  wbo  earn  between  •lOJMX)  and 
»13,000. 

What  happens  to  the  money  left  over  after 
salaries? 

According  to  United  States  Government 
ComptroUer  Peter  A.  Bove,  there  Is  consid- 
erable waste. 

Bove  whose  audita  produce  Palewonsfcy*s 
wrath.  Is  Ajnertca's  loos  Federal  watchdog 
on  the  islands.  At  one  point.  Palewonsky 
said  he  should  have  power  to  name  the  man 
who  audita  the  Government,  but  the  Senate 
tumea  the  Mea  aside,  noUng  tbe  American 
financial  state  Involved. 

Some  of  Bore's  findings : 

1.  About  ta.OOO.OOO  waa  wasted  on  a  dredg- 
ing project  designed  to  deepen  the  harbor  of 
Charlotte  Amalle  so  that  big  ocean  liners 
could  come  into  thriving  tourist  port. 

2.  Poor  planning  of  a  low  Income  public 
housing  development  which  forced  the  cost 
of  the  project  up  by  about  VOOO.OOO  over  esti- 
mates due  to  a  series  of  costly  work  change 
orders. 

3.  Hlghwsy  construction  programs  author- 
ized as  long  ago  as  1960  are  still  not  com- 
pleted, desplta  the  OovemmenU'  acknowl- 
edgment that  tbe  rtMds  are  Inadequate. 

The  Oovernmenl'B  half-hearted  attempt  to 
dredge  Charlotte  Amslle  harbor  failed  from 
"m  complete  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
Department  of  PubUc  Works  and  Commerce," 

Bove  said.  

axQusNcs  or  svcnts 

The  Commert^  Department  didn't  know  of 
the  dredging  project  until  the  dredge  "ac- 
tually arrived."  the  comptroller's  audit  said. 

Under  the  law.  Commerce  Is  afislgned  su- 
pervision of  hartwr  improvement. 
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mllea  of  highway 


of  coordination. 

August  19.  19S3:  Dredging  began  In  tha 
harbor  to  deepen  port  lor  big  ahlpa. 

Augu.t  28.  11W3:  Dredge  left  tha  area, 
"leaving  the  moet  Important  part  of  It  un- 

dredged."  

oamcx  arrtniNxs 
September  6.  18«3:  Dredge  returned  after 
deficiency  diKorered.  but  removed  only  "one 
third  of  the  300.000  cubic  yardj  required  to 
deepen  the  entire  maneuTerlng  area." 

Public  Work*  CommlMloner  Jamea  W.  Hus- 
ton a«Mrt«  deep  draft  ahlpa.  wary  of  a  "nar- 
row harbor  mouth,  wotild  not  enter  the  har- 
bor no  matter  hon  deep  it  la. 

But  Bpokesmen  In  New  York  for  two  big 
steamahlp  concerns  said  they  would  "love"  to 
move  their  veascli  Into  the  buatUog  port  If 
only  It  were  the  proper  depth. 
HOOBU4Q  paOJacT 
The  housing  project  waa  dealgned  to  clear 
an  unsightly  community  of  aewerleaa,  ram- 


Vetcrau'  AimuiglratMa  Hospital  Ii  > 
Ccalcr  for  Sar(Cf7  ^7  FracBaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or,„N«W    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRE3ENTATIVBS 

TueMdav.  January  17.  1967 
Mr.  DUIiBKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  Just  re- 
cently I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Veterans'    Administration    hospital    In 
The  director  of  this  hos- 


larger  than  a  pencU,  with  a  freeing  surfaoe 
at  tbe  tip.  It  Is  Unked  to  a  Sezlble  insulated 
tube  irtUch  Is  connected  to  a  container  of 
Uquld  nitrogen. 

In  OperaUon  the  liquefied  gas  fiowa  to  and 
circulates  through  the  Up  of  the  probe,  chil- 
ling It  to  a  temperature  as  cold  as  —  IftO" 
Centigrade,  although  the  usual  temperature 
reached  during  use  la  about  —100'  Centi- 
grade. Suitably  shaped  probes  can  be  used 
In  the  treatment  of  tumors  In  various  areas 
of  the  body. 

During  the  operaUon  the  surgeon  sppUea 
the  Up  of  the  probe  to  the  cancerous  area, 
holding  It  In  one  spot  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes while  freetlng  Is  produced.  Then  the 
probe  Is  thawed  and  moved  to  other  areas  for 
frvieelng  unUl  the  entire  cancer  has  been 
treated.  In  about  seven  to  14  dsys  the  previ- 
ously frfiaen  tissue  falls  away,  leaving  a  clean 
wound  with  very  Uttle  scar  formaUon.  If 
examinaUon  shows  that  the  InlUal  treatment 


^_..^  _._ -  Buffalo,  N.Y.     _- 

shackle  hovels  on  the  main  roed  between     p|taL  Dr    Herbert  Pineberg.  led  the  In-     was  insufficient,  it  can  be  repeated  at  Inter 
the   aUT>ort   and   Charlotte   Amalle   on   St.     -npction  tour  and  a  number  of  Important     vale  unUl  the  cancer  is  completely  destroyed 

areas  were  discussed.  B«^«°  ^"^""  ""^  '^""^'^'«*  p™^^  «'"'*' 

I  was  greatly  Inipressed  with  the 
amount  and  type  of  research  done  at 
this  hospital,  as  well  as  the  medical  serv- 
ices available  to  our  veterans.  The  staff 
is  dedicated  to  the  highest  Ideals  of  pub- 


Thomas. 

Initially,  the  local  Government  was  Intent 
on  obtaining  the  alum-strewn  flaUand  along 
the  main  road  for  the  H. 100,000  renewal. 
But  the  owners  of  the  valuable  land  balked 
at  selling. 

Srr&INIMO    WALL    WaSHXD    AWAT 

Instead  of  resorUng  to  condemnaUon,  the 
Oovemment  bought  less  expensive  land  on 
steep  hillsides  several  htmdred  yards  above 
the  Blums. 

During  construction,  a  heavy  rainstorm 
wBshed  away  a  retaining  wall.  One  home 
was  destroyed  and  two  others  severely  dam- 
sged. 

The  Oovemment  repaired  the  two  homes 
and  spent  another  MOO.OOO  on  retaining 
walls.. 

A  change  order  went  through  providing 
for  a  central  water  ooUecUon  clstsm.  rather 
than  equipping  each  house  with  Its  own. 
AddiUonal  cost:  1100,000. 

More  connecting  water  plpss  were  required 
when  the  switch  was  made  to  a  central  cis- 
tern.    Added  cost:   100,000. 

Fences  were  InstaUed  bo  protect  life  and 
limb  along  the  steep  hillsides.  Added  cost: 
»30,000. 

Home  buyers  still  paid  an  average  of  10.400 
for  their  "low  Income"  dwellings— estimated 
cost  per  unit  before  change  orders. 

ABSOSBS    ADDIS    EXPENSES 

But  tbe  Government  was  forced  to  absorb 
the  added  expenses,  which  are  expected  to 
bring  the  total  cost  above  gl.600.000.  Ini- 
tially, the  project  waa  figured  at  $1,100,000. 

Moreover,  only  16  of  the  more  than  100 
shacks  below  the  development  have  been 
cleared,  partly  because  the  Oovenunent  con- 
trols lltUe  of  the  flat  land  on  which  the 
slums  fester. 

The  comptroller  complained  that  many 
highways  are  too  narrow  for  safe  passage 
of  two  cars. 

coKtoasioHca's  axsFONsi 

Huston's  response: 

"Our  experience  has  been  that  tbe  wider 
the  roads  are.  tbe  more  violations  by  speed- 
ing there  are."* 

Bove  slso  noted  the  poor  condlUoos  of 
the  highways  on  St.  Thomas,  whers  in  some 
sections  there  Is  mora  mud  than  aaphalt- 

Huston  blamed  the  oondlUon  on  the 
"ultra-violet  rays  ot  tbe  sun,"  which,  hs 
claimed,  force  rapdd  ooUapae  ot  ths  highway 
surface. 

omtroD  ST  iNSTmrrx 

But  ths  IntemaUoixal  Asphalt  InsUtuU 
said  In  Wsshlngton  It  "never  heard  of  aoob 
a  UUng."  Asphalt  stands  up  In  the  140- 
degree  sun  of  the  Sudan  and  should  have  no 


Benign  tumors  and  enlarged  prostate  glands 
are  similarly  treated. 

According  to  Dr.  Gage,  cryotherapy  has 
proven  parUcuIarly  useful  In  prostatic  dis- 
ease and  In  tbe  treatment  ol  easily  accessible 
tumors,  such  as  those  of  the  skin,  mouth  and 
throat.     The   technique   has   also   been   ad- 


Uc  service  and  is  malting  a  slgniflcant  vantageous  when  cancer  is  close  to  the  bone. 
conlrlbuUon  in  the  area  of  research  and  foe  with  freezing,  the  turnor  may  be  de- 
development  of  new  techniques.  "Tt^"^^'  permanently  damaging  the 
Under  leave  to  extend  iny  remar.^  I  underl^bon.  ^^  ,,  ^^^^ 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col-  j^  contributed  very  substanuauy  to  the 
leagues  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  i^nowiedge  of  this  reUtlvely  new  treatment, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  ^  much  so  that  the  city  is  reoognlaed  by 
on  January  8,  1967,  describing  the  Buf-  the  medical  profession  as  a  c«nt«  for  re- 


falo  Veterans'  hoepltal's  treatment  of 
benign  and  malignant  tumors  by  an 
actual  freezing  technique,  referred  to  as 
"cryosurgery"  or  "cryotherapy."  The 
article,  written  by  Clare  Allen,  follows: 

RSSUSCH    ON    THE    NlAOASA    PaONTTOl — VKT- 
CEANS'       ADMIN  tSTSATION       HOSPrrAL       IS       A 

CcMTta  roa  suaoxsT  st  PtaiziNO 
(By  Clare  Allen) 

Few  persons  ore  aware  that  the  Veterans 
AdmlnlatraUon  HoaplUl  on  Bailey  Avenue, 
in  addition  to  providing  medical  and  surgical 
csre  for  former  and  present  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  is  also  the  center  frar  some  very 
interesting  and  Important  research.  The 
primary  function  of  the  facility  and  its  pro- 
fessional stall  Is  patient  irestment.  How- 
ever, these  same  people  also  devote  consider- 
able effort  In  the  exploraUon  and  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  and  equipment  for 
the  treatment  of  human  aliments.  Current- 
ly 7B  people  are  working  on  40  research 
projects  at  the  hospital. 

One  of  tbe  most  interesting  and  encourag- 
ing of  these  studies  involves  the  actual  freez- 
ing of  localised  cancers,  which.  In  some 
Instances,  has  proven  more  successful  than 
surgery  or  treatment  by  irradiation.  Known 
as  "cryosurgery"  or  "cryotherapy"  <"cryo" 
frc«n  the  Greek  "kryos."  meaning  cold  or 
frost) .  the  technique  and  equipment  have 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of  benign  and 
malignant  tumors  In  more  than  100  patients 
In  the  hospital  In  the  past  three  years. 

Basic  experimental  and  clinical  work  with 
this  technique  has  been  done  by  Doctors 
Andrew  A.  Gage  and  Pred  O.  Emmlngs,  who 
have  froeen  various  tumors  In  several  areas 
of  the  body,  and  by  Doctors  Maurice  J.  Oon- 
der  and  Ward  A.  Soanes.  who  hava  treated 
prcwtatlc  disease  and  bladder  cancers  at  ths 
Millard  Plllmore  ss  well  as  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospiuis.  In  association  with 
tiis  clinical  investigators.  Dr.  Sidney  -Shul- 
man    ot    the    Unlvetilty    ot    Buffslo    has 


search  and  development  of  the  technique. 
However,  as  Is  the  case  In  any  advanced 
study,  tangible  results  were  neither  quickly 
nor  easily  attained. 

Many  months  of  pioneering  Investigation 
were  consumed  at  the  Veterans  Admthlstra- 
tion  Hospital  In  order  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  cryotherapy.  Doctors  spent 
countless  hours  studying  the  manifold 
aspects  of  the  new  treatment  and  In  labora- 
tories, gaining  experience  In  the  manlpula- 
Uon  of  the  specialuced  equipment  and  In  de- 
veloping operating  technique.  Knowledge 
acquired  by  the  individual  was  shared  with 
colleagues,  and  that  knowledge  and  its  appli- 
cation has  been  worthwhile,  ss  indicated  by 
case  histories. 

Doctors  Gage  and  Emmlngs,  In  the  treat- 
ment of  31  persons  with  oral  cancer,  found 
only  three  that  faUed  to  produce  satlafactory 
restilts.  Eleven  patients  with  skin  tumors 
were  treated  with  the  Intent  to  cure,  and 
there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  cancer.  In 
other  cases  where  cryotherapy  was  used  with- 
out hope  of  complete  cure,  the  treatment 
eased  patient  discomfort. 

Doctors  Gonder  and  Soanes,  In  the  treat- 
ment of  more  than  300  prostatic  cases,  fcund 
that  cryotherapy  yielded  very  good  results, 
and  their  satlsfacUon  with  tbe  technique 
la  enhanced  by  tbe  absence  of  complications 
frequently  associated  with  older  methods  of 
treatment. 

Doctors  Shulman,  Emmlngs.  Gonder. 
Soanes  and  Gage  are  ctirrently  engaged  In 
studies  of  Inunune  response  to  cryotherapy. 
This  treatment  might  be  compared  to  vac- 
clnaUon.  However,  instead  of  employing  a 
vaoclne  or  serum  to  Inununlsc  the  patient, 
the  freezing  technique  Is  used  on  the  tumw. 
which  resulU  In  antibody  producuon  and 
perhaps  helps  comtat  tumors  In  other  arcss 
of  the  body. 

Reviewing  the  work  done  In  cryotherapy 
at  the  Buffalo  Veteuna  Administration  Hos- 
pital and   looking  to  tbe  fiiture.  Dr.  Gage 
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■ST*'  ~rh«  tr««ni«nt  ol  tumora  by  tntaUxt 
•wtW  modem  cij«uriK!«l  »pp«»tTa  Ibowi 
pntBlat  of  bcccKnlns  ka  Important  new  weftp- 
^  aajnst  ohmt.  Our  clinical  experience 
U  about  ttrea  yean  In  auraOon  and  tew  pa- 
Uento  wttH  cancer  can  be  conaWered  cured 
m  t»il«  iliort  Interval.  However,  our  resnlU 
have  bMn  eufllclently  good  to  enconri«« 
conunuad  use  a!  the  tecbnlcjue  In  careJuIly 
■elected  patlenta.  Ctrothcrapy  U  not  a 
panacea  and  hopeleat  cancer  cannot  be 
ewed.  but  eome  patlenU  have  benefited  after 
tbe  uaual  methoda  oI  treatment  had  laUed. 
The  teehnlque  Is  al»o  u»d  to  avoid  the  rl»k 
of  majoc  Burgery  In  elderly  patlente  with 
eevere  heart  or  lung  dlaeaae. 

"Additional  experience  with  cryotherapy  U 
needed  but  the  reeulta  thua  far  Indicate  that 
the  technique  could  become  a  standard 
method  ol  treatment  tor  proatatlc  dlaeaae 
It  alKJ  promlaee  to  be  o(  beneBt  to  eome 
patlenU  with  locaiued  cancer,  eepeclally 
when  the  usual  method*  of  treatment  can- 
not  be  ueed,    are    too   mutilating,   or   have 
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-Whether  or  not  fraezlng  an  idTanoed 
eanev  wUJ  produce  an  antJbody  teeponee 
(Uoilar  to  that  produced  by  vaccination  and 
Chonby  help  control  cancer  which  hai  spread 
thitxxbout  the  body  remalna  to  be  proven, 
though  the  reeulu  of  Dr.  Shulman'i  experl- 
menti  eo  far  encourage  continued  Inveetlga- 
tlon  of  thU  poealblllty." 


■nr  >  Stek  PUu  Ta  Cat  T«a>t* 

Driakug 


BTRMSION  or  RKMARKB 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or  ravirBTt.y«NtA 
W  TS»  HOD8B  OF  KIPIIBBBMTATIVBS 

Taeiilav,  Januam  17,  IM7 
ilT.  OOODLDIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
teau«e  drinking  problem  is  ■  plagtie  on 
the  American  aodety,  leavlni  In  its  w»ke 
traced;  on  the  hlghwmy,  in  the  home,  and 
In  hmnan  hearts. 

Pennsylvania  is.  for  very  good  reason, 
known  ■■  the  Keystone  State,  and  true 
to  its  name  It  has  come  up  with  a  EUy- 
■tone  anproach  to  a  solution  for  the  teen- 
age drinking  problem.  This  approach 
dm  parents  a  principal  role  in  this 
problera-solyli*  effort,  thereby  caning 
Into  aerrtee  a  vital  influence  for  cor- 
rection. ^  ,  . 
Because  of  this  unique  approach  to  a 
very  widespread  and  dangerous  problem. 
I  oommend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  written  by 
Mr  Bill  Wlngell  and  presented  In  the 
January  18.  1967.  Issue  of  the  National 
Oteerver: 

Bow  a  Stat»  Puuib  To  Ctrr  Tknaoi 
DalNKlNC 
HAaamoao.  P»  —The  PennaylyanU  Uquor 
Oontrol  Board,  which  owna  and  operatea  all 
BquoT  atoree  In  the  etate.  1>  conducting  a 
atatewlde  advertising  campaign  aimed  at  get- 
ting parenti  to  "taie  the  pledge.'  not  for 
themeelves  but  lor  their  children. 

Over  a  four-month  period,  the  board  plana 
adveilleaiimiiti  In  eocoe  3S0  dally  and  weekly 
ampapara  urging  pafenta  to  elgs  a  plMge 
which  reada.  In  part:  "I  dont  can  what 
other  paienU  let  their  children  do.  I  am 
not  going  to  let  my  chlldrwn  drink  any  al- 
oobolle  or  nalt  beverage  at  home  or  any- 
where else  before  Ihey  are  31."  Pennayl- 
ranla  law  prohlblu  the  conaumptloD  og  al- 
RdioUc  beveracee  by  penona  under  il.    The 


oladgs.  ot  oonrae.  hae  no  tefal  atatua,  l«it  tte 
boaM  benrrae  It  may  at  leaat  make  parents 

conadous  of  teen  drinking.  

The  Orat  advertleement,  which  amounted 
to  a  quarter-page  In  the  large  d«lU«.  war 
run  the  laat  week  ot  December.  A  second 
Is  echedulod  to  appear  acreao  the  etate  on 
January  33.  A  Philadelphia  advertUlng  Orm 
was  hired  to  handle  the  oampalgn.  (or  which 
the  board  budgeted  about  »70.000  In  addl- 
Uon  to  the  newspaper  sda.  the  agency  U 
■ending  80-Becond,  taped,  pubUc-^enrtce  an- 
nouncomanta  and  color  Blms  to  the  states 
nearly  300  radio  and  38  television  eutlons. 
The  unusual  advertising  campaign  la  part 
of  a  continuing  effort  to  curtail  lUegal  drink- 
ing by  teen-agers,  the  program  began  almost 
a  year  ago  when  the  etate  agency  became 
alarmed  over  the  growing  nimiber  of  teen- 
agers arrwted  for  drunken  driving. 

Teams  ot  enforcement  officers  were  sent 
out  nightly  to  chect  on  taverns  acroes  the 
itate  In  more  than  10,000  InvmUgaOona 
(the  board  watches  over  35.000  lloonaesa. 
including  taverns  and  rsstaurants.  bot^ 
and  clubs),  the  ofllcers  arrested  almost  300 
minors  for  drinking  and  80  Uctnse  holders 
or  their  employes  for  lervlng  the  youths 
Declares  A.  D.  Cohn.  a  tetliad  Tork.  Pa.. 

I eMillsn     who    servea    as    the    control 

toutrs  chairman:  -We  have  given  the  war  on 
taen-aae  drinking  the  highest  priority,  and 
we  Intend  to  pursue  It  through  every  avaU- 
able  means.-  with  the  night  patrols  by 
oOcers  and  the  co-operation  of  tavern  own- 
sia  the  chairman  relates,  -we  have  succeed- 
ed for  all  pracucal  purpoeea.  In  ellmlnaang 
teenage  drtnglng  In  licensed  P'sces/- 

But  teen-agers  still  hsve  access  to  Uquor 
in  homes— one  resaon  for  the  uquor  board-e 
attempt  to  enlist  the  parenu'  co-operatton 
m  deterring  teen-age  drlnglng  Alter  all. 
aava  the  chairman.  "It  Is  their  inherent  re- 
snonslbUlty  to  guide  their  children  Into  ma- 
ture dtlsenshlp  by  Instilling  In  them  a  prac- 
tical regard  tor  the  laws  of  society. 


teDectxial  progress  of  this  area.  As  a  result 
of  recent  developmenu  on  the  eampua,  the 
untversltys  contributions  In  19*7  and  the 
years  ahead  should  be  greater  than  ever. 

In  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics  and 
biology,  tor  example,  with  the  recent  addition 
of  several  professors  of  unusual  dlsUnctlon 
to  an  already  strong  faculty,  coupled  with 
new  physical  faclimea.  the  university  Is  ea- 
Ubllshlng  a  major  center  of  scientific  eicel- 

roal  years  ago  a  S  mllUon  dollar  physics- 
mathematics  building  was  occupied  which 
houses  an  astronomical  labor-tory.  a  plane- 
tarium, a  computing  center  and  a  1  million 
dollar  accelerstor  laboratory  Ruclear  physi- 
cists share  with  the  department  of  nuclear 
engineering  the  university's  Trlga-Mark  U.  a 
teaching  and  research  reactor. 

A  to&O.OOO  renovation  of  classrooms  and 
laboratories  In  WlUsrd  hail,  home  ot  the 
department  of  chemistry,  baa  Just  been  com- 
pleted. Late  tlUs  wlntar  the  dQ>artment  will 
oocupy  a  new  *l3S0/)00  chemistry  building 
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■As  I  See  UST:  A  PrajeetJoa  •■  «fc« 
lamra-*-  Foto*  af  Kaa»*  Suit 
UaircrgitT,  MaakaHaa,  Kaa»,  by  Iti 
PresUcat,  Dr.  Jamci  McCaia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANBSS 

DI  THE  HOOSB  OF  KBPRBSBNTATIVBa 

ruesddV.  January  17,  liS7 
Mr  MIZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Indication 
of  how  weU  our  colleges  and  universities 
art  meeting  the  challenges  of  today  te 
excmpllfled  in  a  recent  statement  which 
Dr  James  McCain,  president  of  Kansas 
State  University.  Manhattan,  Kans.,  pre- 
pared for  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Star  for  January  8. 
1M7. 

tJnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i 
wish  to  place  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkc- 
o»D  Dr.  McCain's  account  of  the  signlfl- 
cant  advancements  which  will  be  made 
by  Kansas  State  during  this  year.  The 
following  Is  his  report  as  It  appeared  In 
the  Star: 

mom  tue  Kansas  aty  (Mo.)  Star.  Jan.  8. 

18*71 

As  I  SB  tn... 

(By  Dr.  JaOM  A.  MoOala.  prealdant.  Kansas 

StaU  Unlvaitfty) 

Blstwtoally,  If SUts  unlveisity  has 

playsd  a  B^lor  rols  in  tlie  •oonomla  and  In- 


OonstrucUon  srlll  begin  soon  on  a  nsw 
4  mUUom  doUar  bloloclcal  science  building. 
It  will  provide  Improved  facUlUes  for  under- 
graduate and  paduate  InstrucUon,  and  an 
ultra-modem  microbiology  laboratory  to 
draw  upon  unusual  staff  talent  in  genetics, 
physiology.     blochemUtry.     hlcfihyslos     and 

bacteriology.  

The  university  received  eight  grants  from 
the  National  Science  foundation  and  the 
Atomic  energy  commission,  totaling  more 
than  »S.I!O0,0O0,  to  match  state  funds  for 
the  construction  of  these  sclenoac  building 
and  laboratories. 

These  same  agencies  togetber  with  lalvaM 
corporations  are  providing  well  over  1  mn- 
llon  dollars  snnually  In  support  of  re- 
s-arch In  these  departments  as  an  exdtfng 
part  of  K-8tate'i  8  million  dollar  research 
program.  ^ 

An  Institute  for  KnvironmenUl  Reaearch 
bss  recenUy  been  eslabllshwl  at  the  uni- 
versity and  win  draw  upon  exceptional  re- 
■ources  m  architecture,  engineering  and  In- 
dustrial psychology. 

A  8S00.00C  engineering  laboratory,  con- 
structed and  equipped  with  funds  from  the 
Nations!  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Heating.  Refrigeration  and 
Air  Conditioning  Engineering,  la  conducting 
studies  in  air  pollution,  biomedical  engi- 
neering, hoaUng,  refrlgeraUon,  air  condi- 
tioning and  other  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  comfort  and  productivity  ot  humans. 
This  program  is  directed  by  Dr  Ralph 
Nevlns.  KPL  distinguished  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering. Application  of  these  research  daU 
win  be  the  r«»ponalblllty  of  Henry  Wright, 
TsgenU  dlaUngulshed  professor  of  archl- 
tecture  and  design,  who  U  naOooaUy  known 
as  an  authority  In  environmental  dealgn. 

Tills  total  program  holds  great  promlae  as 
a  -tlmulus   to  economic  growth. 

A  3-mllUon-dollsr  auditorium  and  music 
wing  on  which  architectural  plans  are  now 
hearing  compleUon  will  enrich  the  cultural 
environment  of  the  campus  In  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  BexlbUlty  to  be  built  Into  thu 
structure  (including  an  adjustable  celling 
for  "tuning"  the  auditorium)  will  make  It 
an  attractive  setung  for  recitals,  symphony 
concerts,  chamber  music,  operas,  choral 
groupa.  drama,  student  convocations  and 
public  lectures. 

Two  major  K-6tat«  agricultural  programs 
which  have  ha4  a  strong  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area.  Involving  animal  Industry 
and  grain  and  grain  processing,  are  prepared 
to  expand  their  services  In  the  future. 

The  depsxtment  of  animal,  dairy  and 
poultry  husbandry  are  now  housed  In  modem 
bidldlnei  which  provide  a  Uvestock  pavUlon. 
a  modal  dairy  and  modem,  efficient  student 
claHTOaoM  and  research  laboratories. 

Mew  swine  and  beef  cattle  reMarch  units. 
being  ooDstnicted  to  ispiace  those  destroyed 


by  last  June's  tomado.  will  be  more  modam 

and  aDslcnt  In  many  respects.  

A  program  sdopted  by  the  Board  of  Recants 
two  years  ago  lor  enlarging  the  staff  and 
research  resources  ot  the  college  or  veterinary 
medldne  will  equip  this  brsnch  ol  the  uni- 
versity for  Improving  and  expanding  Its  serv- 
ices to  all  segments  ot  the  livestock  'ndusOy 
With  our  notions  commitment  to  a  gloDal 
war  against  sUrvstlon  and  malnutrition,  K- 
States  work  In  the  area  of  wheat  and  feed 
gralna  and  grain  processing  U  assuming  un- 
usual and  timely  slgnlllcance.  Present  Stan 
and  taciuuea  measure  up  to  the  chaUenge 
and  opportunity 

A  hybrid  wheat  In  process  of  development 
by  the  agricultural  experiment  suuon  should 
be  avaUable  tor  commercial  use  within  two 
years  and  Increase  yields  by  ss  much  as  30 
.  per  cent.  Just  In  Ume  to  prevent  serious 
shortages.  , 

The  new  Bour  milling  »nd  feed  manufac- 
turing laboratories  are  tar  and  away  the 
anaat  and  most  complete  at  any  university 
in  the  world.  Ot  the  3  million  dollars  m- 
vested  In  these  laboratories  more  than  81, - 
300,000  tias  been  contributed  by  private  In- 
dustry. 

As  the  capstone  ot  this  program,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  now  appro- 
priated the  full  83.380,000  for  th>  construc- 
tion at  the  university  ot  the  National  Grain 
Uarketlog  Research  center.  The  largest  fed- 
eral laboratory  ever  located  In  Kansas,  this 
faculty  wUl  reinforce  K-SUte's  status  ss  an 
Important  world  center  of  teaching,  research 
and  service  In  grain  production,  processing, 
marketing  and  consumpuon. 


Stakely  aad  Dcaais 

'  EXTIMSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    WXW    TOSK 

DI  THK  HOnSk  OP  REPRBSERTATlVaa 

Tuextay,  January  17.  1967 
Mr.  PIRNIB.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
one  of  the  fine  newspapers  in  my  area. 
the  Evening  Times  of  Little  Palls,  N.T.. 
took  note  of  a  letter  written  home  by  a 
serviceman  from  my  district  now  serving 
in  Vietnam,  Pfc.  Dennis  Allmendinger. 

I  share  the  pride  of  the  community 
and  hLs  family  which  is  prompted  by  this 
expression  of  kiyalty  and  love  of  country. 
The  foUoalng  editorial,  which  contrasts 
the  attitude  o(  Dennis  with  that  of  the 
much-publicized  Stokely  Carmichael.  is 
called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
IProm  the  Uttle  Falls  (K.T.)  ■venlng  Times. 
Dec.  3,19081 
8TOKB.T  Arm  DXHNIS 

"Hen.  no,  says  Btokely  Carmlchaei.  me 
well  ted  and  arrogant  would-be  Negro  Hitler, 
when  asked  If  he  would  serve  In  Viet  Nam. 

Carmlchaei,  who  talthtully  serves  Ctmi- 
munlst  causes  regnrdless  ot  his  poUtlcal 
IdenUty,  hoe  been  convicted  ot  Inciting  a  riot 
m  SeUna,  Alabama.  «ned  and  sentenced  to 
80  days  In  prison.    He  hss  appealed. 

The  country  would  be  better  served  with 
Carmlchaei  In  JaU  than  in  uniform,  in  uni- 
form such  a  character  would  be  a  disgrace 
rather  than  a  credit  to  the  United  States. 
We  were  going  to  say  he  might  be  In  a  posl- 
Uon  to  actively  assist  the  enemy,  but  from 
what  we  have  heard  about  him  be  Is  too  loud 
mouthed  and  conceited  to  accomplish  much 
along  this  line,  ^   ^ 

Thank  Ood.  the  United  StaMs  and  Hm 
cause  of  tieodom  depend  for  sumval  not  ob 


ttiaStokalyCarmlcbaslsinoarmldst.  Tliaak 
Ood.  Instead,  tor  such  detendera  as  Pfc 
Dennli  Alhnendlnger  of  UtUe  Palla.  now 
■erring  his  country  as  a  volunteer  In  Viet 
Nam.  Dennis  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Jossph  Allmendlnger  ot  811  Bast  Albany 
Street  this  city,  and  he  enlisted  In  the  Army 
in  October,  1968.  He  spent  time  In  Alaska, 
volunteered  to  go  to  Viet  Nam. 

The  Little  Palls  soldier  had  no  Ulualons 
about  what  dutv  would  be  like  In  the  war — 
crucified  naUon  ot  Southeast  Asia.  But  he 
had  matured  to  the  point  ot  understanding 
what  the  late  President  John  R  Kennedy 
nueant  In  his  inaugural  Address  when  he 
eloquently  urged  Americans  to  ask  not  what 
Uielr  country  could  do  tor  them,  but  what 
they  could   do   for   their  country. 

Pfc  Allmendlnger  recently  wrote  home  and 
unburdened  hlm»*lf  ot  some  ttiougbU: 

"Sure,  people  hove  said  I'm  crasy  to  vol- 
unteer to  oome  here,  but  I'm  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  an  Army  respected  by  all  other  coun- 
tries In  the  world.  It  makes  me  teel  great 
to  have  a  Vietnamese  person  come  up  to  me 
and  say  HI.  Joe.'  They  ore  all  thankful  we 
are  here  protecting  them. 

"As  for  the  draft-dodgers,  well  they  can 
go  to  the  devil.  Its  too  bad  they  have  to 
rely  on  guys  th«u>  own  sge  to  come  hare 
and  do  what  they  ahould  be  proud  enough 
of  their  country  to  do.  They'd  rather  sit 
home  sate  and  sound  snd  laugh  at  the  guys 
who  hsve  the  guU  to  come  over  here. 

"Most  ot  the  guys  In  the  office  here  volun- 
teered to  come  here  And  believe  me.  none 
of  us  are  sorry.  Sure  we  miss  our  families 
and  girl  friends,  especially  me.  but  we  all 
plan  on  coming  back.  And  when  we  do.  we 
can  say  we  served  our  country  the  best  we 
could." 

The  United  SUtes  ol  America  U  beset  with 
global  problems  snd  responsibilities  because 
It  U  the  world's  greatest  power  There  sre 
Americans  who  would  renounce  the  duties 
that  go  with  greatness.  They  would  hide 
bahlnd  somebody  else's  shield..  But  U  they 
spum  the  American  democratic  shield,  the 
only  coml>arable  one  Is  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorial shield,  which  perliaps  they  prefer 
anyway. 

The  United  States  did  not  attain  greatness 
and  Its  present  role  as  the  world's  strongest 
defender  of  freedom  on  the  shields  of  cow- 
ards. It  U  where  It  Is  In  this  critical  era 
OC  history  because  through  all  Its  trials  and 
tribulations  It  has  hsd  devoted  cltliens  Uke 
Dennis  Allmendlnger  who  "lerved  our  coun- 
try the  bcrt  we  could." 


The  eoDcensiB  ot  tbeoe  writov  Indi- 
cates BUI*  a  tadUty  as  ttiat  proposed  in 
HJft.  21  would  go  far  In  diminishing  the 
redundant  functions  which  must  be  per- 
formed by  Members  and  conunlttee  staffs 
in  certain  application  areas.  Material 
selcctod  from  some  o(  these  studies  and 
arUcles  will  be  quoted  In  the  near  future, 
in  the  belief  that  it  wUl  be  useful  as  a 
point  of  orientation. 

A  bibliography  follows: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxnuoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17,  19S7 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  Importance  attached  to  the  prtH 
Jected  establishment  ol  an  automatic 
data  processing  facility  to  serve  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  draw  upon  the  experience  gained 
in  similar  projects.  Therefore,  I  submit 
a  llsUng  of  studies  and  articles  from  the 
public  press  which  reflect  the  thinking 
of  government,  university,  and  bualneaa 
specialists  who  are  concerned  abauttbs 
Increasingly  heavy  workloada  ct  tbe  Fed- 
eral legislatan. 
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of  glrU  who  h»Te  pueed  tbTOUflt  tji»  Baot- 
Ington  Job  Oorpe  Center  for  Women  tfnce  1« 
opened  nearlr  e  y*ut  ft«o. 

But  otben.  toa  h»»»  hMl  t^e  jnud  o»  tb* 
rutter  wiped  off  their  faces. 

Thej  oome  here  from  tt*  t«>«nt  ehaeke  << 
the  rur»l  south,  from  the  dirty  t»ck  etreeu 
or  ti>e  ghettoe  of  the  big  dtlee 

Some  are  tough  and  bol«t«roua.  Some  are 
pathetically  ahj  Moet  are  school  dropout*. 
All  are  poor. 

The  arit  year  for  the  Huntington  center 
has  not  been  eaay  located  In  the  old  Oov- 
ernor  Cabell  Hotel  on  the  busiest  downtown 
corner  of  this  city  of  83.000.  the  center  has 
been  Tery  much  in  the  puWlc  eye. 

The  city's  reaction  has  been  mixed.  Some 
residents  hsve  been  sympathetic.  Others 
have  been  critical. 

"Those  girls  Just  aren't  our  kind  of  people." 
one  msii  ssld. 

It's  pretty  hard  lo  take  when  you  see  one 
of  those  white  girls  walking  hand  m  hand 


Haatuftsa,  W.  Va,  Job  Corps  Ccater 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  Msw  jomm. 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  BZPRE8KHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17,  1967 

Mr.     HORTON.      Mr.    Speaker,    the     _.  „  _  ..         ^        .„„.„ ^ ^-    - 

progress  already  achieved  by  the  Hunt-     down  the  street  with  a  Negro  boy.    another     ^^vleB,  too     And  a  Sunt*  Claua 
ln*rton.  W.   Va..  Job  Corps  Center  for  '-*      ' 

women  U  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to 
me.  On  December  18.  the  New  York 
Times  Included  a  special  report  on  the 

Huntington  center  by  Marjorie  Hunter.        

which  describes  how  far  the  program  has     center  estnbUahed  new  rule*  iMt  summer;  no 


There  are  claaace  tn  basic  educaUon— read- 
ing, writing,  mathematlca  toid  social  sciences. 
Soma  are  learning  to  operate  office  machines, 
other*  receive  oo-the-job  training  aa  nurses 
aides  and  pracucal  nurses  In  local  hospitals. 
Some  %itb  limited  ability  are  being  trained 
as  laundry  workers  and  food  handlers. 

Certain  coutbcs  are  mandatory — physical 
hygiene,  care  of  clothes,  make-up  and  per- 
sonal appearance  and  bocnemaJtlng  arts. 

LAst  week,  the  glrli  tried  out  their  cooking 
by  baking  SOO  dozen  cookies  for  the  soldiers 
tn  Vietnam. 

Last  September  they  made  24  outfits  for 
ragged  children  in  the  city.  They  have  made 
and  bought  Christmas  toys  for  poor  children 
in  local  hospitals. 

Many  of  the  girls  will  go  home  for  Chrlat- 
mas.  Others  will  stay.  Already  there  Is  a 
Chrtstmas  tree  in  the  lobby  and  mtatletoe 
over  the  doors. 

There  will  be  pnrUes  and  dances  with 
youths  from  Job  Corps  camps.    There  will  be 


complained. 

There  were  complaints  too  that  the  girls 
wandered  around  the  streets  in  hair  curlers 
and  Blacks  and  shorts  and  that  they  fre- 
quented undesirable  "night  spots." 

As  the  crltlclam   mounted.  olOoials  of  the 


And  on  Christmas  Eve.  when  the  last  shop- 
per has  left  the  city  streeU.  the  girls  will 
bundle  up  and  go  caroling. 

For  most  of  ttiem.  It  will  be  the  arst  time. 


come  and  what  an  outstanding  job  the 
center  la  doing.  The  Uves  of  the  young 
women  enroUed  there  are  being  trans- 
formed and  the  doors  to  economic  op- 
portunity are  being  opened. 
Beyond  the  interest  that  all  of  us  in 


the  House  of  Representatives  share  for  miutariKtic 
thf  progress  of  our  national  programs  to 
combat  poverty  and  the  conditions  which 
breed  it.  I  have  a  special  Interest  In  the 
Huntington  Job  Corps  Center,  As  Miss 
Hunter's  article  relates,  it  is  the  Xerox 
Corp.  which  operates  the  center.  Xerox 
Is  among  my  moat  distinguished  corpo- 
rate constituents,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
contribution  Its  people  are  making  in 


Bhorts  or  slacks  or  hair  curlers  on  the  streets: 
certain  night  spou  off  Umiu:  no  b&nglng  out 
wlndofts.   6  30  «.m    roll  call. 

The  new  rulea  touched  off  the  only  major 
Incident  of  the  year  Nine  resident  leaders — 
adults  who  aene  ns  dormitory  matrons— 
walked  off  the  Job.  caUtng  the  new  rules  "too 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


About  50  o(  the  center'a  girls  set  up  picket 
lines  on  the  streets,  parading  with  signs  say- 
ing. "We  refuse  to  be  tin  soldiers "  and  "This 
Is  not  a  reformatory" 

Two  girls  got  Into  a  ftght,  and  the  case 
ended  up  in  court. 

A     TUBNINO     POINT 

That  was  perhaps  the  major  turning  point 
for  the  center  The  Incident  blew  over  The 
new  rules  were  enforced     The  center  settled 


helping  to  prepare  people  for  full  part-     ^^,^  ^^  ^n,  busineas  of  training  the  girls  for 
ncrshlp  In  the  dynamism  of  our  society     useful  occupations 
and  its  economy.  ~ 

I  take  pleasure,  now.  that  Miss  Hun- 
ter's story  is  printed  with  my  remarks: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  18.  IM«I 
Jos  cosM  BcLPS  Bfvu  Oimu  Shd 
"Mod  OS  Gtrm»" 
(By  Marjorie  Bunter) 

HuNTlMO-toM.  W.  Vs..  December  n  — "You 
see  your  future  etched  In  the  soars  of  the 
dirty  counter.  In  every  smashed  vodka  bottle 
you've  drained,  every  obscene  sentence  you've 
spieled  off  In  retallaUon  .  .  .** 

The  words  were  thoee  of  a  pretty  young 
drifter  named  Barbara  Dean. 

Toaaed  out  of  school  at  the  age  of  13  (they 
called  It  a  nervous  breakdown,  she  aaid).  she 
wandered   alone  Into  the  world   oC  pick-up 


There  Is  relatively  little  effort  now  to  court 
favor  with  the  townspeople,  as  there  had 
been  In  the  beginning. 

"We  have  a  Job  to  do.  and  we're  trying  to 
get  It  done  "  said  Oeorge  N.  Mayer,  director 
of  the  center. 

A  former  olBclal  of  the  Xerox  Oorpoemtlon, 
which  operntes  the  center  under  a  two-year, 
$4-mllllon  contract  with  the  Federal  aovem- 
ment.  Mr  Mayer  Is  the  fifth  director  at  the 
center  since  It  opened. 

The  rapid  turnover  reflect*  the  basic  prob- 
lem encountered  by  the  center,  the  problem 
of  how  to  treat  the  glrta. 

My  theory  U  If  you  get  the  girls  up  In  the 
morning,  keep  them  In  class  and  keep  them 
busy,  they  won't  have  Ume  to  run  all  over 
town."  Mr   Mayer  said. 

Some  are  sUll  smarting  over  what  they  re- 


OP    NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  January  17,  19*7 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Passaic  County  Historical  Society 
made  the  suggestion  of  including  the  his- 
tory of  the  lower  part  of  Passaic  County 
which  untU  1837  had  been  part  of  Essex 
County,  the  upper  county  until  that  time 
being  part  of  Sussex  and  Bergen  Coun- 
ties. The  lower  part  was  settled  earlier 
and  has  unusual  historical  and  commer- 
cial history  of  iu  own.  particularly  Ac- 
quackanonk  Landing,  now  part  of  the 
city  of  Passaic,  which  was  the  largest 
shipping  port  of  North  Jersey.  belr«:  the 
upper  most  point  of  navigation  and  at 
important  crossroads,  with  at  one  time 
the  only  bridge  over  the  entire  length  of 
the  Passaic  River.  Much  credit  Is  due 
James  J.  De  Mario  of  Passaic,  who  helped 
prepare  this  history,  as  well  as  to  the 
Passaic  County  Historical  Society  of 
which  he  Is  a  member. 

OEOSOe     WASHINGTON     SAVID 

And  what  is  most  Important  Is  that 


wvuuoiDu    Blui...    .u..«    — .- . —    —    . -r  «o»ri*  are  still  smarting  OVST  woav  uivv  ic-  -  -  -  ^       ,^._    ,  ._ 

jobs  in  dirty  c»f«i.  of  cheap  rooms  wit*  the     -Jj^,*^^  t'"h,Tr«S^ut  moet  of  the  girls     Oeorge  Washington  was  saved  with  his 


vodks  bottle  wsltlng  to  ssy.  "Welcoms  home 
'   Lsst  Janusry,  she  Joined  the  Job  Corps. 
8b«  was  just  17  yemrs  old. 

Today,  she  is  working  tn  a  San  Pranclsoo 
office  and  sctendlng  night  classes  in  bl^ 
school  through  a  Utton  Isdustries  scholar- 
ship 

Lrrmt  to  s  tsikmd 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  Itlsnd  here,  she 
wrote: 

"I'm  going  to  keep  on  going  to  nlgbt  school 
because  I  believe  U  I  let  myself  sUp  ones 
I  may  never  stop  slipping.  ThU  I  had  proren 
to  me  once. 


seem  satlsfled. 

Patricia  Hal,  a  teen-ager  Premoot.  Ohio, 
dropped  out  of  the  10th  grade  to  help  earn 
money  for  her  family.  She  Is  le«Tiing  to 
operate  graphic  arts  machines  and  U  anxious 
to  graduate  and  get  a  job. 

Linda     Eustace    of    Albuquerqiae, 


business  machines. 

Ninety  girls  have  already  completed  train- 
ing. Most  have  gotten  Jobis — as  nurves  aides, 
ol&c«  workers,  keypunch  operators  sjid  florml 
aatfstants. 

_  ^ Fatncta    Adams   of   Albany.   Ora.,   wosi   a 

"Only.  If  1  start  aUpplng  now.  no  Jo^^forp.     ^'^^^p  ^  onv»  BCato  XFBi^mwltf. 
Is  going  to  ooms  and  weep  over  my  brok*  ■■         Jj  --««»» 

bones  and  flk  my  sore  terth  and  wtps  ths  r  aoia  aaa  "^ 

mud  of  the  gutt«r  off  my  face."  Some  of  ths  glrta  un  •rtrmly  bright. 

A  talwitsd  writer  and  artist.  B«-bara  D-«     P^ifTi  "7JSt«'^  *^^'~       """'^ 
U  among  the  most  bcUll»n.t  ct  tlw  iundrads     IndlTldual  aMUty. 


lUnth  grade  and  Is  now  leamUc  to  operate 


army  at  this  same  point  on  his  retreat 
from  Port  Lee.  Capt  John  Post,  a  local 
man  In  his  army,  destroyed  the  former 
bridge,  cutting  off  the  pursuing  British. 
If  Washington  had  been  caught,  we 
would  have  lost  our  independence.    This 


seem  the  enormity  of  the  event  merits 
more.  Then.  Washington  and  his  men 
camped  up  the  hill  in  the  church  yards. 
Alter  that  the  armies  made  use  of  sev- 
eral fords,  in  particular,  one  at  Dela- 
wanna  and  one  at  Robertsford,  both  In 
the  Passaic  area.  Later,  during  one  year, 
all  the  famous  ofBcers  of  the  American 
Army  were  within  the  borders  of  Saddle 
River  Township  across  the  river  from 
Acquackanonk. 
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PIBST  CHOTCM — PtBffT  CSMSISST 

At  this  same  spot,  known  as  Aequacka- 
nonk  Landing,  there  Is  the  Urst  church 
in  Passaic  County  with  the  first  ceme- 
tery and  burials  of  first  settlers.  Here 
also  200  or  300  feet  away  was  the  county's 
first  district  school  used  for  nearly  200 
years  until  1870.  probably  longer  than 
any  other;  also  the  first  store,  first  tav- 
ern in  the  county,  and  the  first  Sunday 
school  In  the  State.  More  about  this 
remarkable  area  follows  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  members  representing  pioneer 
families  and  newer  ones  In  my  elective 
territory. 

nasr  sirrxsm — pntST  land  ptmcBssk  Uf  KO«TB 
jsasKT 
Due  to  the  area  being  so  full  of  early 
settler  and  Revolutionary  history.  I  am 
proud  to  give  herein  some  brief  high- 
lights on  both,  plus  Its  most  unusual  in- 
dustrial   and   commercial    development. 
Being  at  the  head  of  river  navigation  sur- 
rounded with  forested  rolling  hUls  for 
hunting,  fishing,   and   farming.   It  was 
quickly  Inhabited  by   the  early  Dutch 
traders,  farmers,  and  explorers  from  New 
Amsterdam  and  Communlpaw — now  Jer- 
sey City — seeking   to  extend   their   fur 
trading  or  finding  better  farmlands.   One 
of    these    was    Hartman    Mlchiclse — or 
■Vreeland — who  Is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  white  man  to  have  set  foot  upon, 
purchased  land,  and  settled  in  what  Is 
now  known  as  the  city  of  Passaic,  form- 
erly Acquackanonk.     He  foimd  a  well- 
organised    and    established    Algonquin 
Tribe  Indian  village  at  what  is  now  Pas- 
saic's Wall  Street  across  from  what  was 
known  as  Dundee  Island.     But  they  were 
not  living  In  transitory  wigwams  but  In 
cabins  made  of   timbers  covered   with 
grass.     An   old    Indian    suggested    that 
Mlchlelse  set  up  a  trading  post  on  the 
Island,  which  be  did  immetllately  after 
getting  the  deed  April  4.  1678.  the  first 
building  by  a  white  man  in  the  Passaic 
City  area.    Evidence  of  Indian  fishing 
activity  can  be  seen  today  from  several 
'V-shape  rows  of  large  stones  across  the 
river. 

— aiNHtNC   or   HCQVhCKANOWt   lamunq 

Early  settlers  after  taming  wild  In- 
dians and  wilderness  turned  to  com- 
merce by  harnessing  water  In  the  many 
streams  to  power  many  lumber  and  grist 
mills  and  for  shipping.  Then,  several 
paper  mills  were  established  sometime 
after,  one  about  1810  was  the  Whiting 
Paper  Co. — still  In  existence — where 
Melville  Curtis,  father  of  the  owners  of 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Ladles'  Home 
Journal,  made  paper,  and  another  was 
the  Klngsland  Papeimill,  both  In  Dela- 
wanna. 

BIV^    boat.    BTAQECOACH.     CANSl,.    BABOB. 
BalUtOAD,    TmAMBPBa    POSNT 

Here  Is  where  the  Passaic  riverfront, 
known  as  Acquackanonk  Landing,  be- 
came famous  as  the  largest  shipping 
port  in  North  Jersey  for  farm,  forest, 
and  mine  products,  and  later  for 
Alexander  Hamilton's  "Paterson-made 
goods"  wagormed  to  Passaic  for  shipping. 
Incidentally,  Passaic  came  within  the 
36-square-mlle  area  set  up  by  Hamil- 
ton's Society  of  Useful  Manufacturers— 
SUM.  Here  was  also  the  first  and  only 
bridge  over  the  river  and  the  junction 
of  several  turnpikes,  some  toll,  the  Plank 


Road  to  New  York.  Hamburg  TumpUte, 
roads  to  Hackensack.  UtUe  Palls,  and  to 
the  papennllls  In  Delawanna.  This  was 
also  the  stage  ooach  days.  Then  came 
the  Morris  Canal  wWch  skirted  Paasalc 
and  permitted  more  commerce  with 
other  areas.  Merchants  and  travelers 
stopped  at  and  went  through  Acquack- 
anonk lADdlng  where  there  were  tav- 
erns, small  hotels,  or  rooming  houses. 

TBB  BAnJUSAD  BBA 


With  the  railroad  era  starting  In  the 
1830's,  the  commercial  business  at 
Acquackanonk  Landing  dropped  away  as 
the  stagecoaches  and  boats  were  beln« 
forced  to  discontinue,  although  Acquack- 
anonk Township  continued  as  a  peace- 
ful and  rich  farming  community  as  It 
did  for  nearly  150  years,  the  farms  being 
the  finest  In  the  State  and  owners  were 
rich  men.  But  pleasure  Ijoatlng,  regatas. 
and  excursions  Increased  and  the  Pas- 
saic River  became  one  of  the  East's  lead- 
ing basting  playgrounds. 

The  Paterson  fc  Hudson  River  Rail 
RoaJ  was  organteed  In  1831.  The  big 
wagons  that  had  brought  to  this  dock- 
age area  irbn  ores,  lumber,  and  timber 
from  upstate  ceased  their  trips  and  busi- 
ness dropped.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
railroads  In  the  cotmtry.  and  operated 
at  first  between  Passaic  and  Paterson, 
but  horse  drawn  at  first  until  the  steam 
engine  arrived  from  England.  People 
far  and  wide  heard  of  this  new  train 
and  were  curious  to.  see  this  new  meth- 
od of  traveling.  The  first  day  was  a 
great  success,  being  witnessed  by  great 
crowds,  some  coming  from  as  far  away 
as  Sussex.  Enterprising  Yankees  of 
Newark  did  a  profitable  business  con- 
veying parties  by  boat  to  Paterson  over 
the  Morris  Canal,  and  there  board  the 
train  to  Passaic  for  their  first  train  ride, 
even  If  horse-driven,  and  many  had  to 
sit  on  the  coach  roofs.  At- the  peak  of 
the  railroad  era.  there  were  four  steam 
railroads  serving  Passaic.  Years  later, 
the  State's  first  trolley  car  line  was  oper- 
ating within  the  Passaic  limits. 

OUNDCX    CANAL    AND    BB0INN1NG    OP    OBBAT 
INOUBISIAI.    BBA 

The  business  stagnation  at  Acquacka- 
nonk Landing  was  more  than  offset  a 
few  years  later  with  benefit*  to  the  en- 
tire Passaic  area  when  the  Dundee  Dam 
was  constructed  to  provide  water  and 
water  power  for  new  Industries  which 
with  the  railroads  brought  alwut  the 
greatest  Industrial  expansion  In  Passaic's 
history.  Lush  farmland  was  turned  over 
to  industry  and  workers'  houses,  and 
rural  water-powered  saw  and  grist  mills 
gave  way  to  larger  operating  units,  with 
Industries  and  population  spilling  over 
Into  Clifton.  Wallington.  and  Garfield, 
earning  for  Passaic  and  Its  environs  at 
one  time  "the  most  progressive,  energetic 
and  pushing  community  In  the  country." 

NEW  INDtTHTBlTB  ON  DTJNtWB  CANAt 

The  railroad  brought  in  a  different 
kind  of  business  and  shifted  the  com- 
mercial center  from  Acquackanonk 
Landing  Inland  away  from  the  water- 
front and  increased  travel.  But  the  real 
stimulus  started  with  the  completion  trf 
the  Dundee  Canal  and  Dam  la  IK* 
which  was  begim  by  the  Dundee  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  owned  by  SUM  and 
mother  of  Passaic's  Industries  established 
In  1833.  and  later  through  the  efforts  of 


Bdward  J.  C.  Atterbury.  A  special  act 
passed  F»bruary  12.  1858.  by  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  authorised  the  build- 
ing of  Dundee  Canal  and  Dam  with  locks, 
and  ao  forth  to  provide  a  navigation  link 
from  the  Passaic  River  at  Passaic  to 
Paterson,  but  this  plan  was  never  ful- 
filled. 

The  fiow  of  this  canal  starts  at  a  high 
dam  forming  Dundee  Lake  in  Clifton  and 
ends  at  South  Street  in  the  Dundee  sec- 
tion of  Passaic  where  it  drops  back  again 
Into  the  Passaic  River,  providing  water 
and  power  U^the  new  planu  which  were 
built  along  the  canal.  The  first  plant  to 
be  built  was  the  Star  Foundry  li  Ma- 
chine Co..  1859.  and  others  following 
were:  New  York  Steam  Engine  Co..  1869; 
Reld  L  Barry.  1869;  Waterhouse  Bros., 
textiles.  1870;  New  York  Belting  ii  Pack- 
ing Co..  1882.  In  Connecticut.  1848.  now 
part  of  United  States  Rubber;  Jacob  L. 
Basch.  textile:  Ammldown  Bros.,  textile ; 
Okonite  Co..  1878;  Dundee  Textile  Co.; 
Clifton  Paper  Mills;  Andrew  McLean  Co.. 
netting;  Botany  Worsted  Mills.  1890; 
Passaic  Print  Works,  Manhattan  Print 
Works.  Pantasote  Leather  Co..  Forst- 
mann  li  Huffman  Co..  worsted,  and  oth- 
ers. Some  of  these  are  no  longer  In 
existance  and  some  have  merged  with 
others  and  changed  names. 

OTUBB   OIJ>    *N1>   NBW    PUiMTS    NOT    ON    CANAL 

There  were  other  plants  built  that  ()id 
not  need  canal  facilities,  some  built  about 
the  same  time  and  some  later,  some  hav- 
ing ceased  operating  or  changed  names. 
Some  of  these  are:  Acheson  Harden  Co', 
J.  L.  Prescott  Co..  Waldrlch  Bleachery, 
Paterson  Parctiment  Paper  Co..  the 
Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Gera  Mills,  wool;  New  Jersey  Worsted 
Spinning  Co..  Heyden  Chemical  Co..  Rob- 
ins Conveying  Belt  Co.,  Brighton  Mills, 
tire  duck;  Robertsford  SplniVng  Co.. 
later  Samuel  Hird.  wool;  Magor  Car  Co  . 
Algonquin  Mills,  textile;  Pltkln-Holds- 
worth,  textile;  Passaic  Cotton  MUls. 
Richardson  Scale  Co..  Oarfleld  Worsted 
Mills.  Hammersley  Paper  Co..  flrat  wa- 
terproof; Palstrom  Co..  Olvaudan  Corp.. 
Passaic  Metaiware  Co  .  now  part  of  Con- 
tinental Can;  Athenla  Steel  Co..  Stand- 
ard Bleachery.  Goodlatte  Oilcloth  Co., 
Standard  Oilcloth  Co.  There  were  many 
others.  large  and  small  among  old  and 
newer  plants,  but  these  indicate  the 
spread  of  industry.  Here  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  among  the  new  In 
the  Passaic  area.  Indicating  a  further 
spread  In  variety  but  most^  results  of 
newer  technology:  DuMont-PairchUd. 
Wright  Aero  Division.  Shulton.  Hoff- 
mann-La Roche.  ITT  Federal  Labora- 
tories. Garden  State  Paper  Co..  Revlon, 
Weston  Biscuit. 

DimUUTT    op    INDDSTBT 

The  names  above  indicate  the  diversity 
ol  Industry  in  this  area,  some  being  the 
largest  In  their  fields.  Some  of  the  older 
plants  are  out  of  existence  or  are  under 
new  managements.  The  country's  larg- 
est concentration  of  perfume  makers  Is 
in  this  area  The  Botany  and  Porst- 
mann  plants  were  the  country's  largest 
makers  of  their  respecUve  types  of  wool 
cloth.  Brighton  Mills  at  one  time  was 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  duck  lor 
high  pressure  tires  and  Acheson  Harden 
was  the  world's  largest  handkerohlef 
maker.   The  Manhattan  Rubber  Division 
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la  one  of  the  largest  nunufacturen  ot 
Industrial  rubber  product!  and  the  larg- 
est makers  of  rubber-bonded  abnwlve 
wheels  and  one  of  the  largest  makers  of 
bowling  balls.  The  Passaic  area  Is  one  of 
the  country's  largest  rubber  manufactur- 
ing centers  The  crushing  panics  of  1873, 
1893,  1929,  with  competition  and  tariffs 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  some  of  the 
older  companies.  This  area  has  almost 
loot  its  wool,  cotton,  bleachery,  and  hand- 
kerchief business. 

FUhNT    OWNnSHlPS 

Idle  plants  have  been  saved  due  to  the 
continual  growth  of  Industry  here. 
Most  of  the  plants  Idled  by  declining  use 
of  their  products  or  plant  transfer  have 
been  filled  with  numerous  small  space 
operators  or  by  other  single  manufac- 
turers For  Instance,  the  Star  Foundry 
<i  Machine  Co.  plant  was  taken  over  by 
the  New  York  Steam  Engine  Co.,  and 
when  that  company  (ailed,  the  plant  was 
Uken  over  by  the  New  York  Belting  k 
Packing  Co.  as  an  annex  plant  to  Its 
main  one  then  at  Sandy  Hook,  Conn., 
the  annex  later  becoming  the  main  plant. 
The  Porstmann  plant  was  sold  to  J.  P. 
Stevens,  and  Okonite,  a  progressive  and 
going  company,  was  purchased  by  Llng- 
Temco  Vought  as  an  active  acquisition. 
The  OWonlte  plant  was  b>illt  on  the  un- 
finished foundations  of  a  then-new  rub- 
ber company  plant  to  be  known  as  the 
New  Yort  b  Boston  Rubber  Co.  to  con- 
solidate the  plants  of  the  newly  merged 
New  York  Belting  li  Packing  Co.  of  Pas- 
saic and  Sandy  Hook.  Coiui..  and  the 
Boston  Belting  Co.  of  Boston,  both 
Ooodyear  licensees,  but  the  plan  was 
dropped  due  to  the  severe  depression 
that  followed.  Later,  the  Okonite  Co 
took  over  the  once-idled  adjacent  Wa- 
terhouse  Bros,  plant.  A  number  of 
other  plants  mentioned  in  paragraphs 
above  have  merged  or  had  been  acquired 
by  other  companies.  Manhattan  Rub- 
ber took  over  the  adjacent  plant  of  the 
Brighton  Mills  which  had  moved  south. 
In  it  were  several  lessees,  including  De- 
Forest  Radio  where  televisioo  was  bom. 

DMUUSISJOM    CVKTXXXD    HKSS 

From  all  the  companies  listed  above. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  Passaic  area  ex- 
ceeded at  some  time  In  the  production  of 
wool  spinning  and  weaving.  In  industrial 
rubtier  products,  textile  finishing,  hand- 
kerchiefs, stove  polish,  and  bleach  and 
other  household  products,  oilcloth,  wa- 
terproof paper,  types  of  grinding  wheels, 
submarine  electric  cables,  netting,  drugs 
and  cosmetlcji,  and  particularly  convey- 
ing machines  as  several  basic  types  wer« 
developed  here,  some  of  these  being: 
belt,  bucket,  portable,  continuous  weigh- 
ing, peUetized,  and  fluid.  As  a  volume 
Indicator  for  this  area,  according  to  an 
analysis  ot  distribution  of  Industrial  sup- 
plies by  the  American  Supply  *  Machin- 
ery Manufacturers  Association,  pur- 
chases of  such  supplies  In  the  Passaic 
area  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  Paler- 
son  area,  and  both  together  is  exceeded 
only  by  Newark  In  thla  State. 
Ptj%NT«  KBKP  vr  WITH  DfOuwimT  *K0  raosuci 

CHARO0 

Many  of  the  older  plants  here  ainrlved 
by  changing  into  newer  or  dlffervnt  prod* 
ucta  when  use  ot  tbdr  type*  of  prtxluoU 
was  waning.    A  good  examine  Is  J.  L. 


Pi«acott  Oo.,  orlglnaUy  one  ot  the  coun- 
try"* latgeat  mAken  of  atove  polishes. 
They  later  went  into  laundry  bleach  and 
other  household  product*  and  are  now 
one  of  the  largest  They  started  In 
Maine  In  1870  and  are  still  a  family- 
owned  company  with  a  fifth-generation 
family  president,  an  Industrial  marvel  in 
cooperation  and  reaourcefulneaa.  With 
the  recent  development  of  plastic  liquid 
containers,  they  now  also  make  their 
own  and  for  other  companies  using  plas- 
tic bottles.  With  the  advent  ot  the  auto- 
mobile. Prescott  also  designed  and  pro- 
duced the  PrescoU  Steamer,  making 
about  700  of  them,  which  at  the  turn  oi 
the  century  was  good  production.  For  a 
while  It  .<ieemed  that  Passaic  would  be  a 
"Detroit "  as  about  the  same  time  J.  P. 
Lange.  Inventor  and  chief  engineer  for 
Botany  Worsted  Mills,  was  producing 
some  radical  designs  of  experimental 
■horseless  buggies"  starting  In  1899.  The 
Pantasote  Leather  Co.,  which  originally 
made  a  patented  leatherlike  carriage 
cloth  switched  into  vinyl  film  and  other 
recent  plastics  and  doing  very  well.  The 
Falstrom  Co.  went  from  sheei  metal 
cornices  and  ceilings  to  sophisticated 
control  and  computer  cubicles.  The  Gar- 
den State  Paper  Co.  Is  the  country's  first 
recondllioner  of  newsprint  paper.  The 
several  rubtier  companies  in  this  area 
have  switched  from  natural  rubber  to 
synthetic  rubberlike  polymers  and  to 
various  type*  of  plastics  to  reach  more 
markets,  produce  Improved  products,  or 
to  reduce  costs.  Some  of  the  essential  oil 
manufacturers  have  entered  the  new  and 
more  profitable  vitamin  field.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  great  woolen  mills 
here  did  not  operate  long  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  the  newer  wool  like  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

FASSAZc  AKCA  ACKtcTjvTvnu.  fmooocn 
Besides  manufacturing,  this  area  had 
an  outstanding  agricultural  reputation. 
Alfred  Speer  had  extensive  vineyards  In 
Passaic  and  Athenia,  produced  much  of 
the  best  native  wines  and  sherries  in  this 
country.  He  also  named  Passaic  which 
was  previously  known  as  Acquackanonk. 
and  published  Passaic's  first  newspaper. 
In  Carlton  Hill  and  Richfield.  Bobblnk 
b  Atkins  had  the  country's  largest  rose 
nurseries.  Richfield  also  at  one  time 
supplied  the  Nation  with  horseradish. 

ABOUT  THC  PASSAIC  BUBSBI  DnnraiVT 

KZMABKABUI    BUBBIK    BAlULIxa.    msT    PUUfTA- 

-nOH.    WBL1.B8LXT    COU.SCB.    FIB^T    TWCA 

The  Okonite  and  Manhattan  Rubber 
Cos.,  were  family  offshoots  ot  the 
New  York  Belting  li  Packing  Co. 
Henry  Fowle  Durant.  a  senior  member  ot 
this  rubber-manufacturing  family,  and 
John  Haven  Cheever,  not  of  this  family, 
both  operated  the  earlier  Roxbury  Rub- 
ber Co.  founded  In  1833  in  Boston  as  the 
first  chartered  rubber  company  In  Amer- 
ica at  the  dawn  of  the  rubber  Industry. 
Later,  both  Durant  and  Cheever  incorpo- 
rated the  New  York  Belting  li  Packing 
Co..  solely  owned  txt  both  with  equal 
tbtxvL  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant  founded 
WcTlesley  College  aiul  Mrs.  Durant  was 
(ir.it  pryjJJcnt  ot  the  "YWCA  In  Boston. 

3C.VNUATTAJ*  ANB  0X0ffR« 

C<d.  A.  P.  Townaend  and  Frank  Coze- 
nore  Jonea,  Br.  wen  oouslna  ot  H.  F. 
Durant  and  both   founded  Manhattan 


Rubber.  The  Okonite  Co.  was  founded 
by  Cheever  «md  Jones.  As  mentioned 
above.  Cheever  also  founded  the  New 
York  Belting  b  Package  Co..  which  was 
organized  in  1846.  While  Cheever  was 
with  Roxbury.  the  prio#  comiwny. 
Charies  Ooodyear  was  working  at  times 
at  this  plant  on  tils  vulcanization  discov- 
ery, and  at  times  Cheever  was  of  some  as- 
sistance. 

Both  the  Passaic  plant  of  United  States 
Rubber  Co  .  and  the  Manhattan  Rubber 
Division  of  Raybeslos-Manhattan,  Inc., 
are  leaders  in  Industrial  rubber  products 
and  both  have  developed  products  in- 
dispensable to  Industry  today. 

MOBE    A80t*T    PaSSAIC'S    BOBBBB    FAltn^IXS NEW 

TOBK    TEI-BPHONB    CO. 

The  father  of  F.  C.  Jones  above  accom- 
panied Commodore  Perry  in  opening 
commerce  with  Japan,  and  his  grand- 
father was  Commodore  Jacob  Jones,  hero 
of  the  Wasp  victory  over  the  British 
frigate  Frolic  In  the  War  ot  1812.  He 
was  also  a  cousin  of  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
and  of  Commodore  A.  Henderson.  Mr. 
Jones  had  also  been  president  ot  both 
Manhattan  and  Okonite.  Col.  Arthur 
Farragut  Townsend  was  godson  ot  Ad- 
miral Parragut  and  had  also  been  presi- 
dent of  Manhattan  and  Chairman  ot 
Raybestos-Manhattan.  Inc. 

Charles  A.  Cheever  was  a  son  ot  J.  H. 
Cheever  and  a  remarkable  man.  He  was 
crippled  and  had  to  t>e  carried  around, 
but  he  was  first  president  ot  Okonite. 
With  Capt.  Willlard  L.  Candee  he 
founded  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.. 
forerunner  of  American  Telephone  li 
Telegraph  of  which  It  Is  said  he  gained 
control  later  through  his  brilliance  and 
keen  financial  ability. 

riBST    BUBBEB    PLAMTATION 

Passaic  also  had  an  Important  part  In 
helping  to  obtain  an  independent  source 
ot  crude  rubber  for  this  country  to  ayotd 
foreign   price   manipulations   which   in 

1910  forced  the  price  of  crude  rubber 
to  {3  a  pound:  today  It  is  around  25  cents. 
The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.  twice  undertook  growing  Its  own 
crude  rubber  In  tropical  countries,  and 
both  times  as  the  first  American  rubber 
manufacturer  to  grow  Its  own  crude  rub- 
ber. The  first  time  In  1898  jointly  with 
other  financial  Interests  established  a 
rubber  plantation  in  Nicaragua  with  suc- 
cess, but  English  and  Dutch  growers  were 
planting  Immense  acreages  of  rubber 
trees  In  their  Far  East  colonies  and 
Brazil  lost  its  hold  on  rubber.  Manhat- 
tan withdrew  from  Nicaragua  when  It 
had  obtained  a  going  plantation  m  1910 
in  Java  with  a  better  growing  atmos- 
phere. The  C*onlte  Co.  also  established 
a  rubber  plantation  in  British  Qulana  in 

1911  at  the  time  ot  the  "foreign"  squeeze 
on  crude  rubber  prices. 

rSBST    INBUl.ATm     ELBCTBIC     WIBB     AHD    CABI.M 
WXBE    MABB   Uf  PABSAIC 

The  Okonite  Co..  made  the  first  rub- 
ber-ln-sulated  telegraph,  tdephone,  and 
submarine  cables  In  America.  It  also 
developed  the  high-pressure  pipe-type 
electric  transmission  cable  tor  high  volt- 
age now  In  general  use  and  a  number  ot 
other  cable  developments.  Today  most 
ot  VS.  naval  vessels,  submarines,  dty 
subways,  and  many  powerplants  here 
and  around  the  world  use  OkorUte  elec- 
tric transmission  cables. 
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rasT  anniB  ookvbiob  bbit 
Thomas  Robins.  Sr.,  had  worked  with 
Thomas  A.  Edlaon  In  devdoplng  the  first 
rubber  conveyor  belt  which  was  made 
by  the  New  York  Belting  li  Packing  Oo. 
Robins  then  became  Manhattan's  first 
secretary  and  continued  his  belt  con- 
veyor development  with  them.  Robins 
later  founded  the  Robins  Conveying  Belt 
Co  in  Passaic  in  1896.  This  company 
later  became  Hewitt-Robins  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  of  Buf- 
falo, and  today  It  Is  a  division  ot  Utton. 
Thomas  Matchett  was  president  of  both 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  and  Hewitt  Rub- 
ber before  they  merged. 

TELCVTBION    DBVBLOPBD    U*    PABSAlC 

It  was  In  part  of  the  Brighton  Mills 
plant  In  Passaic.  parUy  idled  after  mov- 
ing south,  that  Dr.  Lee  DeForest  of  De- 
Forest  Radio  Co..  with  Du  Mont,  perfect- 
ed the  TV  tube  and  gave  us  the  TV  indus- 
try. This  plant,  adjacent  to  Manhattan 
Rubber,  was  acquired  by  Manhattan 
about  this  time. 

XNDCSTBIAL    PIOMEBBS    OP    PASSAIC 

Some  of  the  ploneeni  behind  the  great 
development  of   the  Passaic  area  are: 
Peter  Reid  and  William  I.  Barry,  both 
founders  of  Reid  li  Barry,  the  fir^t  large 
textile  finishing  plant  on  the  Dundee 
Canal,  and  did  much  to  spur  the  great 
Industrial  expansion  of  Passaic  and  both 
were  generous  community  contributors, 
Including  the  Reid  Public  Ubrary;  Rich- 
ard Morrell,  founded  Campbell,  Morrell 
Co..  at  one  time  largest  State  dealers  In 
coal,  grain,  and  building  material,  had 
eastern  agency  for  Erie  anthracite  coal, 
built  railroad  from  Dundee  mills  to  Pas- 
saic Junction  of  N.Y.S.  b  V/Sl.R.  in  Ber- 
gen County;  Qilbert  D.  Bogart.  owner  of 
large  part  ot  Oarfleld,  named  It,  and 
helped  develop  it  and  other  areas :  R.  D. 
Benson,  late  president  of  -nde  Water  Oil 
Co.,  first  oil  and  pipeline  company,  or- 
ganized Passaic  and  county  park  sys- 
tems, helped  on  boards  of  several  large 
local  companies;  W.  F.  Oaston.  promi- 
nent lawyer  who  helped  organize  and 
manage  large  companies  here — Manhat- 
tan Rubber.  Okonite,  New  York  Steam 
Engine  Co..  Porstmann.  others — Prank 
Hughes,   developed   industrial  property 
and  brought  in  new  industries,  developed 
Athenia.  most  of  which  his  father  owned, 
and  other  areas. 

Ot  the  more  contemporary  ones: 
Julius  O.  Porstmann.  built  large  Inte- 
grated woolen  mills  in  Passaic.  Clifton, 
and  Oarfleld  employing  thousands,  very 
large  community  contributor  and  en- 
dowed Porstmann  Public  Library:  Dow 
H.  Drukker.  Congressman,  publisher, 
builder,  banker,  and  on  boards  ot  large 
local  plants;  Paul  L.  Troeist.  president. 
Mahony-Troast  Construction  Co.,  was 
chairman  ot  New  Jersey  Tercenteiuiry 
Commission,  headed  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike Commission.  Chairman  S.  H.  Kress 
ti  Co..  chairman  ot  New  Jersey  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  member  ot  Gov- 
ernors Commission  for  More  South 
American  Trade,  made  close  run  for 
Governor.  There  were  many  others,  like 
Paullson.  Kip,  Howe,  and  so  forth,  and 
others  ot  earlier  periods  who  did  mag- 
nificent work  under  conditions  difficult 
to  evaluate  with  today's  era,  and  there 
are    many    contemporary    outstanding 


performers  In  pubUc  affairs.  Industry 
employing  thousands,  finance,  law,  soma 
of  big  deeds,  very  large  benefactors  and 
community  contributors,  but  space  does 
not  permit. 

HOUaiKQ    PBOBLBHS 

This  great  Industrial  expansion  cre- 
ated housing  and  rooming  problems,    to 
addition  to  many  thousands  ot  Immi- 
grants   many  young  mfen  out  of  school 
came  here  to  seek  their  fortunes.     'To 
take  care  of  them,  rooming  and  board- 
ing houses  were  set  up  almost  every- 
where, many  by  upstate  farmers  or  from 
smaU  rural  towns.    There  were  also  sev- 
eral housekeeping  "bachelor  clubs,"  two 
of  which  became  famous  as  the  young 
men    come    from    well-to-do    families 
•from    different   parts   ot    the    country. 
They  rotated  purchasing  and  managing, 
had  a  cook  or  housekeeper  and  gardener. 
They  became  favorites  at  the  ball  or  for 
whist.     Many   became   responsible   and 
Influential  execuUves.  Ukc  C.  T.  Young, 
to  vice  president,  the  Manhattan  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co..  and  F.  L.  Curtis  to 
vice  president  of  Raybestos-Manhattan. 
Inc.,  B.  M.  Mitchell,  who  founded  the 
Conveying  Weigher  Co.  and  designed  the 
first   long-distance    belt  conveyor   sys- 
tems for  construction,  like  the  Wanaque 
Reservoir  Dam,  Stamford,  Conn.,  reser- 
voir, Conowlngo  Dam,  George  Washing- 
ton   Bridge    colossal    anchorages,    and 
other  executives  many  with  equal  ac- 
complishments. 

BKUGIOUB    AWO   PUBUC   BUIUilKCH 

This  expansion  necessitated  worship 
and  recreational  facilities,  which  were 
accomplished  very  well.  Passaic  has 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant 
churohes  in  the  State  of  all  denomina- 
tions It  has  two  of  the  finest  endowed 
Ubraries.  also  has  YMCA  and  TWCA 
buUdings  among  the  State's  largest  and 
best  equipped.  All  of  these  possible 
through  generous  public  contributions 
and  sizable  endowments,  both  industrial 
and  publicly,  all  made  possible  through 
the  fruits  of  Industry.  It  also  has  three 
large  and  complete  hospitals  that  serve 
the  entire  Passaic  area  and  beyond  be- 
cause of  specialized  facilities.  Because 
of  Passaic's  early  growth,  it  has  become 
yirtually  the  civic  and  commercial  center 
of  a  wide  peripheral  territory.  Passaic 
schools  at  one  time  had  the  highest 
scholasUc  standmg  In  the  Nation. 

The  boom  conditions  experienced 
manifested  themselves  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  Passaic  Fire  Department  was 
the  first  In  the  country  to  be  completely 
motorized:  that  Is.  no  more  horses,  and 
shortly  before.  Passaic  had  its  own  trol- 
ley car  line  operating  entirely  within  Its 
boundaries,  the  first  In  the  State,  and 
again,  no  more  horses. 

WILUAM  W.   SCOTT 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  express 
a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  William  W. 
Scott  for  writing  the  history  of  Passaic 
and  its  environs  from  which  much  of  the 
early  data  above  has  been  taken.  It  was 
written  alter  middle  age  and  during  a 
time  when  many  old  residents  were  stin 
alive  and  able  to  give  firsthand  data  on 
early  events,  or  they  themselves  had 
known  oldtlmers  who  had  direct  or  eye- 
witness Information  ot  their  times,  even 


to  the  RevoJutlonary  period,  and  were 
able  to  provide  Scott  with  documenUry 
material  they  had  preserved. 


Cripplmt  Hu  "^ar  n  Crau" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUrOBNlA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTA'nVBS 

Tuesday,  January  17,  19*7 
Mr.  TODNOKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leading  editorial  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  Monday.  January  16.  cer- 
tainly voices  the  sentiment  of  millions  ot 
Americans,  and  In  strong  and  unmis- 
takable terms.  It  is  deserving  of  the 
attention  ot  every  Member  of  Congress 
The  editorial  follows: 

OimMto  Hm  "Wab  om  Cbimb" 
The  PiMiaent  Ubb  alwBJB  talked  to  ring- 
ing terma  of  hi*  <let«rnUnBtloii  to  wage  an 
bU-out  war  on  crime,  to  ma^  certain  tbat 
Uie  law-abiding  American  people  will  be  lale 
on  tlie  Btreeta,  In  Uielr  homee  and  In  their 
placea  ot  buslneae.  Wben  tbe  chlpa  are 
down,  however,  be  Mnd»  to  back  away  Irom 
the  tight. 

This  was  demonatrated.  we  think,  m  his 
rolagnlded  veto  of  the  DlBtrtct  crime  bUl 
paased  l>T  the  89th  Congreaa  alter  long  and 
careful  study.  Tbe  tame  Mndency  ha* 
cropped  up  again  In  hli  mtMage  to  the  80th 
Congreis  on  the  atate  of  the  union.  Two  of 
hla  paragrapha  Ulustrate  the  point. 

In  the  aectlon  deaUng  with  "Unprovtog  the 
quality  ot  Ufe  and  enlarging  the  meaning  o( 
luatlce  for  all  Americana,"  tHe  President  aald : 
"We  ahould  protect  what  Justice  BrandeU 
called  the  'right  moat  valued  by  clvlUMd 
men'— the  right  to  privacy.  We  ahould  out- 
Uw  all  wire-tapping— public  and  private— 
wherever  and  whenever  It  occurs,  except  when 
the  Becurlty  of  the  nation  la  at  atake— and 
then  only  with  the  atrlcteat  laleguarda.  We 
ahould  eierclae  the  full  reach  of  our  oonatl- 
tutlonal  powera  I  whatever  that  may  mean] 
to  outlaw  electronic  bugging'  and  'anoop- 
Ing.'  •' 

SIX  paragrapha  later  the  PreBldent  came  to 
the  1967  version  ot  hla  War  on  Crime  m  a 
aectlon  headed:  'Thla  nation  must  ma»e  an 
aU-out  effort  to  combat  crime."  Here  are 
the  key  sentenc««:  "Our  oountry'a  laws  mu«t 
be  r«apected.  Order  muat  be  maintained  I 
WUI  TOpport^wlth  ail  the  oonaUtutlonal 
powara  I  poaseaa— our  natlon'B  law-enforce- 
ment  oBclala  In  their  attempt  to  conuol  tlie 
crime  and  violence  that  tear  the  fabric  ol 
our  oommunltlee." 

We  do  not  know  who  la  reeponalble  for  the 
Inherent  contradlctlona  In  thla  rhetorical 
nonaenae.  But  we  do  know  that  the  lawa 
are  not  being  reapected.  that  order  la  not  be- 
ing maintained,  that  the  Incidence  ol  crime 
la  oonitantly  rising,  and  that  neither  lotty 
verbiage  nor  more  federal  money,  which  the 
Prealdent  propoeea.  can  reverae  thli  trend. 

What,  we  wonder,  does  the  Prealdent  think 
Justice  Brandela  meant  by  tbe  right  to  pn- 
vacv— the  "nght  moat  valued  by  civilized 
men"?  Does  this  right  of  privacy  apply  to 
the  criminal  wlio  Mdnape  a  child  for  ranaom. 
and  who  will  not  htaiute  to  klU  the  child 
U  It  aerpea  hl«  purpoeea?  Doee  it  apply  to 
tboaa  unconadonable  charactela  at  the  top 
who  Mirtch  themaelvee  from  the  sale  of  nar- 
eoUca,  even  down  to  the  Umi  of  our  achoolB. 
and  never  mind  tbe  oqt,  In  ruined  Uvea? 
Doea  It  extend  to  organlaed  ortme,  to  the 
raeketeelB  who  iurvtv*  by  corrupting  law- 
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enforcement  oOclaU  at  tbe  price  of  UUUc 
apart  ""tiie  tabrlc  at  our  co«ninunlt4a«"T 

Tbere  are  two  poMible  coocluatooa.  On* 
U  that  BIT.  Johnaon  ii  Inalncere  In  bla  war 
on  crtme.  We  do  not  beUeva  it.  Tiia  oCiar 
la  that  he  doean't  reoUy  know  what  ha  U 
aarlng.     Thla.  we  think.  U  likely. 

Nothing  Is  eaaler  than  to  be  agalnat 
■snooping."  Who  isn't?  But  the  tact  re- 
mains that  wiretaps  and  electronic  dertcea 
are  iltally  Important  toola  II  the  war  on 
crime,  eapeclally  organized  crime.  U  to  be- 
come anjrthlnK  more  than  a  mouthlui  of 
words.  To  say  aa  some  do  that  these  tools 
cannot  be  used  without  Invading  the  privacy 
of  the  bedroom,  whatever  the  emouonal  im- 
pact of  thia  contention.  Is  simply  not  true. 
Our  hope  Is  that  the  Prealdent  will  Uke 
a  second  look  at  the  pliony  advice  which  has 
been  given  him.  that  he  will  Ulk  to  people 
who  know  something  about  the  facu  of  Life 
In  any  meaningful  war  on  crime,  and  that 
he  wUl  exercise  all  of  the  conatltutlonal 
powera  he  poasesses  to  seek  authorisation, 
subject  to  strict  controls,  of  the  use  of  wire- 
taps and  electronic  devlcea  in  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  they  are  eaaenUal  to  affec- 
tive law-enforcement.  Aa  a  companion  piece, 
he  should  seek  legisUtlon  Imjiaalng  a  total 
ban  on  unaulhorizeA  "anooping."  For  thla 
Is  the  area  In  which  the  valid  right  to  privacy 
Is  being  destroyed. 


HoL  Joha  W.  McCMsuk,  Speaker, 
NoaiaaM  by  Rcpretealatin  PkiKp  J. 
PUlbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUsaiia 
m  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Tuetiav.  January  17.  I»«7 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  Monday.  In  the  House  Democratic 
caucus  held  on  that  morning  at  January 
9.  the  dbtlngulshed  gentleman  from  the 
Third  Massachusetts  Congressional  Dis- 
trict nominated.  Jor  the  continuing 
speakership  of  this  House,  our  beloved 
and  revered  colleague  from  Mass- 
achusetts, the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCouucK. 

In  his  nominating  speech  Representa- 
tive PHuam  delivered  one  of  the  meet 
eloquent  and  well-merited  tributes  ever 
uttered  on  such  an  occasion  and  it  was  a 
privileged  experience,  for  those  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  hear  this  Impres- 
sive address.  Of  course,  the  nomlrutlon 
was  unanimously  approved  and  aa  the 
following  day  the  Honorable  Johh  W. 
McCouucK,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
formerly  and  very  wisely  renominated  to 
preside  over  this  great  leglalaUve  body  as 
Speaker. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  here,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  agree  with  and  share 
In  the  sentiments  so  ably  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman Philbiw.  as  he  summarized  the 
tremendous  public  service  record  of  our 
revered  Sfieaker  and  reviewed  the  re- 
markable talents  of  his  great  mind  and 
compassionate  heart,  which  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  have  ever  served 
with  him  and  which  assure  that  the 
name  of  Speaker  McCoimaoc  wUI  be 
forever  an  inspiring  byword  in  the  legla- 
latlve  history  of  this  Natloa. 

A  great  many  Members,  on  both  sidea 
of  the  aisle  here,  asked  me  to  Intercede 


with  my  dear  and  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  Third  Massachusetts 
District  for  the  purpose  of  having  his 
eloquent  address  Included  In  the  per- 
manent lUcoRD.  He  graciously  con- 
sented to  permit  me  to  Introduce  It  Into 
the  RiconD  and  Congressman  Philsins 
nomination  speech  follows; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends.  It  la  a  great 
honor,  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  this 
morning  to  nominate  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Speaker  for  the  90th  Gongreas 

I  am  sure  that  no  words  of  mine  would 
be  adequate  to  portray  ot  to  describe  the 
tremendous  public  record  ot  the  great  Amer- 
ican I  am  so  honored  and  pleased  to  noml- 
hate.  „     ,_ 

Speaker  McCormack  U  unlveraally  known 
aa  one  ot  the  greateat  Americana  who  has 
ever  served  In  the  Congress.  To  talk  of  his 
splendid  peraonal  qualities  and  hla  achleve- 
menu  u>  those  who  are  ao  familiar  with 
them  aa  you.  would  be  aomewhat  of  a  fu- 
tility, and  at  oourae.  It  la  completely  im- 
neceasary. 

John  McCormack  Is  a  man  of  great,  hu- 
mane senalbllltlea  and  a  line  spirit  of  loyalty 
that  dominates  his  character  and  the  very 
essence  of  bis  being. 

His  greatneas  as  a  public  servant:  hia  ea- 
senUal  goodness  as  a  human  being:  hU 
amiable  personal  qualities:  the  loyalty  of  his 
friendship:  the  sweep  and  Unport  of  Ilia 
greex  sccompllshmenu:  liis  unselfish  labors 
and  achlevemenU  tor  the  natloa.  the  world 
and  the  American  people,  comprise  a  glorious 
chapter  In  the  history  of  thla  government. 
The  magnlBcent  dlstlncUoo,  falmeaa  and 
ImpartlaUty  with  which  be  baa  conducted 
the  affairs  ot  thla  House— hla  dignity,  the 
broadneaa  of  hla  vWoo,  the  generoalty  of  hU 
impulae,  and  the  klndneaa  and  oompaaalon 
he  has  ahown  In  the  dlacharge  ot  hU  weighty 
reaponaibiUUee,  are  known  to  u»  and  recog- 
nized by  the  people. 

Uaater  of  parliamentary  law,  skUled  In 
legislative  accomplishment,  resolute  and 
tenacioua  in  seeking  his  goals,  our  esteemed 
and  Ijeloved  Speaker  Is  an  inspired  and  re- 
sourceful champion  and  fighter  for  the 
thlnga  in  which  he  bellevei,  wiulng  at  aU 
Umea  to  give  unaelBshly  ot  hlmseU  to  pro- 
mote human  betterment,  to  broaden  the 
horlsona  of  freedom  and  haaUn  the  cherlahed 
reality  of  universal  peace  and  a  world  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  ot  law, 

liluatrloua  son  ot  our  great  Bay  SUte  of 
Maasachusetu.  unalterably  committed  to  the 
tree  way  of  lite  tor  this  nation  and  the  world, 
our  beloved  and  great  leader  moves  unfalter- 
ingly with  greatest  sklU.  ability  and  deter- 
mination to  carry  out  the  vital  mlaaiona  of 
hlgheet  responsibility  that  are  entrusted  to 


SO  eloquently  described  the  great  contrl- 
buUons  that  have  been  made  by  our  late 
beloved  colleague  f  rtan  Rhode  Island  Mr. 
I^>garty  and  his  name  and  his  great  con- 
tributions are  so  well  known  by  people  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  education 
throughout  the  United  States  that  any 
further  recital  of  these  great  contribu- 
tions would  be  redundant.  His  great 
renown  In  these  fields  never  changed 
him  from  being  a  most  cofiscientious  and 
humble  person  never  willing  to  rest  upon 
his  morals  and  repuutlon  for  deeds  In 
the  past  and  always  eager  to  plow  ahead 
to  met  new  goals.  His  passing  Is  a  great 
loss  to  our  Nation  and  1  Join  with  my 
colleagues  with  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
hia  family.  May  his  good  soul  rest  In 
peace. 
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Endowed  with  great  mind,  a  great  heart, 
and  great  spirit,  John  McCormack  ranks 
with  the  greatest  leaders  ot  our  national  hU- 
tory.  and  It  Is  Indeed  with  esteem,  with  af- 
fection and  with  a  very  high  sense  of  pride 
and  honor  that  I  am  prlvUeged  to  place  In 
nomination  aa  Democratic  Speaker  ot  the 
Bouae  the  name  of  a  very  groat  American,  a 
moat  courageoua  leader,  our  beloved,  dla- 
tlngulJlied  Speaker  and  friend,  the  Honor- 
able John  W,  McCormack. 


Tribatc  ta  Joka  E.  F«(arty 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  lows 
DJ  THB  HOnSS  OF  EEPBESKNTATIVK3 

Tuetdat.  January  It,  19C7 

Ur.  SUTTH  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker, 

thoae  who  bare  previously  spoken  have 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATlVga 

Ttieaday.  January  17,  1M7 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Walter  Russell,  the  editor  of  the  Musca- 
tine Journal.  Muscatine,  Iowa,  retired 
last  Friday  after  40  years  of  service  to 
the  Journal. 

The  people  of  Muscatine  and  of  the 
First  District  of  Iowa  will  mlaa  Walter 
Russell's  work  on  the  Muscatine  Journal. 
He  has  been  an  ellective  and  hard-work- 
ing newsman.  He  has  been  a  leader  In 
his  community. 

I  am  confident  I  speak  for  the  people 
of  Muscatine  and  the  First  District  when 
I  wish  him  well  In  the  years  that  lie 

ahead.  „ 

A  well-earned  testimonial  to  Walter 
Russell   appeared   Friday.   January    13. 
1967.  In  the  Muscatine  Journal: 
I  Prom  the  Muscatine   (Iowa)    Journal,  Jan, 
13. 1»<7| 
Aw  Enrroa  Rmasa 
Waller  Busaell,   editor  of  The  Muscatine 
Journal,  is  retiring  today  after  more  than  40 
yeara  of  faithful  service  to  this  newapaper 
and  the  Lee  newspaper  organization. 

Walter  Busaell  haa  watched  MuscaUne 
grow  and  progreaa— not  aa  an  Idle  bystander 
but  aa  an  active  participant  In  the  life  of 
the  community. 

••Ross"  has  been  a  steady  hand  during 
tlmea  of  change,  and  during  tlmee  of  diia- 
culty.  He  alsraya  had  the  time  to  help  a 
young  reporter.  He  remembered  the  elu- 
alve  namea  and  datea.  and  knew  Juat  where 
to  find  the  helpful  informatloo  when  ao<ne- 
one  had  a  queetion.  He  rotalna  a  atore- 
house  of  knowledge  about  MuscaUne  and  the 
aurroundlng  area. 

He  haa  observed  and  shared  wim  Journal 
readeia  the  atorles  of  tragedy  aa  well  aa  the 
atorlea  of  achievement.  The  accidents  and 
area,  the  highway  fatalities,  the  Jubilation 
of  auoocM.  and  the  routine  of  daily  events 
of  a  living  city  have  all  been  a  part  of  hla 
life. 

He  haa  been  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
good  Journalism.  Buaa  was  never  too  tired 
to  arork  the  extra  houia,  to  attend  the  spe- 
cial meetings,  or  to  leave  home  In  the  middle 
of  night  In  response  to  an  emergency  news 


community.    Others  have  gained  much  from 
his  ekjunpie  and  Influence. 

Walter  BusaeU  haa  been  a  credit  to  hla 
profession  and  to  hU  community.  The  pub- 
llaber  and  fellow  employoea  of  The  Itua- 
catlne  Journal  Join  In  wishing  him  con- 
Unued  success  and  pleaaure  In  retirement. 


Ruas   haa   been   dependable  In  hia   work, 
and  steadfast  In  hia  role  aa  a  cltiaen  of  the 


Hew  To  Read  "Dealfc  of  a  Presidea*" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiMou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17.  1967 
Mr    MICHEL-     Mr.   Speaker.   Roscoe 
Dnmunond  In  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
January  13.  1967,  suggests  that  WllUam 
Manchester's  book  be  read  with    healthy 
reservation."     Mr.   Drummond    finds   It 
dUflctilt  to  accept  what  he  considers  to  be 
conjecture    as    the    historical    truth.     I 
have  unanlmoua  consent  that  this  article 
appear  at  thla  point  In  the  Becorp: 
How  To  RiAD  -DiATn  or  *  PnasiDon" 
ju«t  About  everybody  Is  going  to  n^A— 
or    read    about^WUllam    Manchester's    ac- 
count of  the  asftasrinAtlon  ol  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. "The  Death  of  a  President." 

That's  good.  It  U  an  honest,  well-written. 
Taluable.  partlaUy  infonnaUve.  one-sided 
book.  ^     ^^ 

There  are  two  compelling  reaeons  why  the 
Mancheeter  book  needs  to  be  read  sympa- 
tbeUcally  and  with  abiding  reaerratlon.  It 
Is  an  -authortaed"  account.  It  Is  a  book 
oommlsaioned  by  Un.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
uid  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  who  retained  the 
right  to  edit  the  manuecrlpt  before  publica- 
tion and  exercised  that  right. 

Secondly.  In  hU  first  installment  In  look. 
Manchester  afflmu  that  he  Is  "speculating" 
at  dmerent  polnU  but  contends  that  "leglU- 
mate  speculaUon  U  one  of  the  duties  of  his- 
torians." And  so  It  U.  but  before  you  have 
read  Tery  far  It  seems  evident,  to  me  at  least, 
that  speculation  soon  becomes  assertion  and 
assertion  becomes  apparent  fact  and  It  Is 
hard  to  tell  where  the  two  separaW. 

Manchester  speculates  enough  at>out  the 
political  rivalry  among  Gov.  John  Connally. 
Sen.  Ralph  Tarborough.  Vice  President  John- 
son and  President  Kennedy  as  to  make  Con- 
nally look  bad.  Johnson  look  futile  and 
everybody  else  look  good. 

In  recapturing  the  atmosphere  of  political 
hatred  toward  President  Kennedy  In  Dallaa, 
Manchester  speculates  about  the  etTect  of 
this  ferment  on  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

He  report*  from  Kennedy's  viewpoint  on 
the  nlght-before-the- assassination  tension 
between  the  President  and  Vice  President 
Johnson  In  their  hotel  room  meeting. 

And.  most  speculative  of  all  In  the  first 
Installment.  Manchester  assumes  to  pinpoint 
the  occasion  and  the  minute  when  Oswald 
finally  lost  his  reason  and  asserts  that  after 
Marina  Oswald's  dismissal  of  her  husband  on 
the  evening  of  Nov.  21  "the  total  ecUpse  of 
his  reason  occurred  shorUy  before  B  pjoa." 

I  cant  say  It  isn't  true,  but  it  Is  certainly 
unproved.  Apparently  It  Is  the  kind  of 
"legitimate  speculation"  Manchester  deems 
the  "duty"  of  historians  and  It  shows  how 
constantly  the  reader  must  protect  himself 
from  speculauon  clothed  like  fact  and  from 
one-ftldedness. 

You  can't  suppress  the  raw  material  of 
history  any  more  than  you  caji  commission 
history  by  an  authorized  twok.  It  may  take 
years  to  reconstruct  the  fuU-slied  and  bal- 
anced truth-  Meanwhile,  we  can  read  with- 
out rancor  but  with  healthy  reservatton. 


Bvfalv  B  PriKipa]  Cwter  for  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  THAODEUS  J.  DULSRI 

or  mrw  toxk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17,  1967 
Mr.  DXJI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
advent  of  the  medicare  program  laat 
year,  considerable  attention  has  been 
focused  on  hospltol  and  nursing  home 
facilities.  ^^      , 

Over  a  period  of  years,  our  Federal 
Government  has  made  grants  and  loans 
available  to  hospitals  for  remodeling 
present  structures,  building  new  addi- 
tions, and  so  forth.  Along  with  this  de- 
mand for  increased  hospital  facilities 
has  come  the  demand  for  more  modem 
and  automated  equipment,  including  the 
use  of  space  age  electronics. 

The  hospital  equipment  manufac- 
turers In  our  country  have  responded  ad- 
mirably to  this  demand,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  manuXactiu-ers  in  our  greater  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  area.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
atx>u't  10  percent  of  all  different  types 
of  equipment  found  in  hospitals  is  made 
in  or  near  Buffalo.  I  am  told  that  it  Is 
nigh  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  hos- 
plUlized  anywhere  In  the  United  States 
without  being  the  recipient  of  the  bene- 
fits of  some  equipment  manufactured  in 
western  New  York. 

With  permission.  I  Include  tlie  follow- 
ing article  written  by  Don  O'Hara.  which 
appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
Buffalo,  N.Y..  on  January  4.  1987: 
Burrax^  a  Pawcirsi.  Corrra  roa  Hoartrai. 

ttxatrumMT — Aasa  CoMr"c«B'  PaoDDCta  m 

Pttt,"    PtoaM     ilfi-MiLUOH-s-YE^a    Boas- 


•7.000.000  and  employment  Jumped  from  80 
to  300.  Hard  was  founded  in  1876  by  Mr. 
Dyett's  gmndlather.  James  Dyett. 

EarUer  this  year.  Hard  introduced  an  "elec- 
tronic console"  which  provides  a  patient 
with  his  o»'n  cotnmiinlcatlons  center — the 
console  may  oontaln  any  combination  of  tele- 
phone, nurses  call,  radio.  TV,  clock  and  light 
uul  curtain  control  switches.  "* 

STAI24LISS     BEraiOaATOBS 

In  the  days  before  electrically -driven  com- 
pressors the  Jewett  Refrigerator  Co.  Inc..  2 
Letchwdrth  St..  made  tx>xes  refrigerated  with 
Ice. 

Today.  Its  modem,  stainless  steel  refrigera- 
tion equipment  U  used  in  hospitals  across  the 
country  to  store  blood  and  to  keep  blologUml 
and  pharmaceutical  supplies. 

Harold  8.  Rualander,  president,  said  Jewett 
la  believed  to  be  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
blood-bank  and  mortuary  equipment  In  the 
world. 

Oomco  Surgical  Mfg.  Ccrp..  828  E.  Perry  St.. 
has  become  well  known  tor  Its  operating 
room  pump  equipment  which  can  be  used  for 
ether  administration,  suction,  preesuz«  *x 
combinations  of  all  three. 

sPACX-sea  nc'HMiwut 
The  company  aald  its  pumps  are  standard 
in  most  hospitals  In  the  tT.S.,  Canada  and 
many  other  countries.  The  late  Aaron  A. 
Goldstein  formed  Gomco  In  1931  with  three 
employees.  Among  them  was  Harold  J. 
Dunkelm&n.  who  Is  now  president. 

Gomco  now  employs  100  persons  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  complete  line  ai  aspirators 
and  other  c^>eratlng  room  equipment. 

Master  Metal  Products  Inc.,  201  Chicago  St., 
produces  stainless  steel,  chrome  and  enamel- 
finish  Indoor  waste  receivers  for  medical 
Institutions. 

The  company  has  annual  sales  of  more 
than  92  million.  The  sales  Include  a  line  of 
products  for  the  home,  such  as  canister  seU 
fcnd  other  pantry  Items.  Master  Metal  U 
headed  by  Robert  L.  Wilson.  There  are 
about  100  employees. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  a  "patient  moni- 
toring system"  manufactured  by  Mennen- 
Oreathatch  Electronics  Inc..  10.440  Main  St., 
Clarence.  U  the  use  of  solld-etau  space-age 
electronics. 


(Don  O'Hara) 

Federal  medicare  and  state  medicare  pro- 
grams are  giving  hospital  equipment  manu- 
facturers In  the  Buffalo  area  a  shot  In  the 
arm. 

Buffalo-made  hospital  equipment  already 
Is  a  »18-mllllon-a-year  buslneas.  employing 
hundreds  of  workers.  Many  new  producU 
now  being  developed  soon  will  Join  the  long 
Ust  of  Items  which  includes  everything  from 
medication  trays  to  complex  coronary  moni- 
toring systems. 

■Business  is  booming,"  said  a  qx>kesnian 
for  one  manufacturer.  He  estimated  that 
10%  of  the  different  kinds  of  eq\ilpment  to 
be  found  in  any  hospital  Is  made  on  the  Ni- 
agara Prontler. 

One  manufacturer  pointed  out  that  It  Is 
almost  impossible  for  a  paUent  to  receive 
treatment  from  a  hospltAl  anywhere  In  the 
tJS  "without  benefiting  at  some  point  by 
equipment  fitun  Western  New  York  com- 
panies." 

300-PBODUCT    LINE 

Among  the  numerous  companies  here 
making  products  directed  at  a  paUenfs  im- 
mediate well-being  U  the  Hard  Mfg.  Co..  117 
Tonawanda  St.  The  company  makes  more 
than  300  producU  which  are  sold  to  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  through  a  nation- 
wide network  of  dealers. 

These  producU  Include  a  wide  range  of 
specialized  beds,  chairs,  desks  and  other 
equipment  for  Intensive  care  centers,  special 
departments  and  private  rooms. 

James  G.  Dyett.  president,  said  that  In  the 
last  15  yean  sales  have  risen  from  aeOOiOOO  to 


wtMLsas  TaursMxrxaa 
The  "Cardlo/SenUnel  Monitor"  U  con- 
nected to  tbe  patient  through  the  use  of 
electrodes.  The  equipment  measures  tbe 
person's  bean  rate  and  dlspUys  Its  tlndlngB 
on  an  osclllosoopc. 

Audio  and  visual  alarms  are  activated  when 
the  patients  heart  rate  exceeds  or  falls  below 
the  llmlU  set  by  medical  personnel.  For  the 
ambulatory  patient,  a  wireless  transmitter 
sends  tbe  heart  signal  to  a  receiver  located 
ftt  a  central  nurse's  station. 

A  spokesman  said  Wllacm  Oreatbatch.  vice 
president  and  technical  director  of  the  com- 
puiy.  Invented  the  first  successful  implant- 
able cardiac  pacemaker — a  small  electronic 
unit  which  Ls  placed  inside  the  body  to  pro- 
vide electrical  stimulation  to  an  ailing  heart 
In  order  to  keep  it  beating  at  a  proper  rate. 

ITSD  IN  OPEaATncC  BOOMS 

Me nnen -Oreatbatch  designed  a  complete 
physiological  monitoring  system  for  operating 
roorhs  where  a  number  of  body  functions  are 
placed  under  constant  surveillance  by  the 
surgeon  and  anesthesiologist. 

These  functions  Include  body  temperatures, 
blood  pressure,  heart  rate  and  electroen- 
cephalograph and  electromyograph  informn- 
Uon  from  the  patient's  brain  and  muscle 
activity.  Hert>ert  Mennen  is  president  of  the 
company-     There  are  60  employes. 

The  Therm-O-Rlte  ProducU  Corp.,  1748 
Main  St.,  is  producing  a  thermostaticaliy- 
oontrolled  device  for  the  application  of  heat 
and  cold  to  the  patient's  body. 

The  equipoMnt,  known  as  a  "Hyp»-Byper- 
Thcrmla  Unit,"  is  dealgned  to  lower,  raise  or 
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maintain    tbo    desired    body    temperature. 
MlH  Virginia  Barnaa  U  preaWent.    TSenno- 

O-BIU  baa  11  aaiplojaa.  

wtur^  a*  aiHMaiit 

Oaymar  Indoatrlaa  Inc.  waa  ataned  10  yaars 
airo  In  a  baaMnant-worltahop  bf  Ita  founder 
aid  only  employe.  Join  K  Whitney.  wBo  H 
now  prealdent  and  treaaurer  of  tlie  company. 
Today  Oaymar  baa  a  work  force  of  38  p«- 

""iTie  company  oecuplea  aO.OOO  wjuare  feet 
of  manufacturing  space  at  701  Seneca  St. 

Oaymar'e  alternatlng-preaaure  pada  are 
placed  under  a  patente  body.  The  pada  In- 
nate and  deflate  amootbly  with  an  lmp«-- 
cepUble  wa»e-lllte  action  which  oonatantly 
chlngea  the  peeeaure  on  the  body  and  itopa 
■tatlc  preaaure  buUdup  on  the  akin. 

The  John  Bunn  Corp.,  110S6  Walden  Ave, 
Alden,     produoea    machlnea    to    waitfi.    dry, 

powder  and  wrap  aurgicalgloTM.      The  glOTe 
machlnea  are  need  In  hoapltala  all  over  the 

world  ■    lald    T.    Robert    Oreene.    prealdent. 

Other    Bunn    produce    Include    IncubaXxa. 

oiygen  tenu.  medlcaUon  trayi.  diet  card  aya- 

tems,  itemiaera  and  atretchers. 
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By  helping  to  cniah  ona  of  tlis  tew  rtaWe 
and  pro-Weatem  stataa  in  Afrtoa  wa  can  only 
hope  to  aow  the  M«da  of  oommunlam. 

The  D.N  Security  C»uncll  acUoo  goea  e»an 
further  If  It  brtnga  down  the  Smith  go»- 
emment — which  U  the  hope  Implicit  In  the 
resolution — then  will  a»»uredly  come  a  de- 
mand from  the  African  statea  tor  a  elmlUr 
trade  attack  on  (he  republic  of  South  Africa. 
There  la  no  wine  so  heady  aa  that  of  ylctory. 

If  It  Is  nnsucceaalul.  and  within  a  few 
months  Rhodesia  shows  every  sign  of  sur- 
viving, will  there  then  be  a  demand  tor  a 
naval  blockade?  Who  will  stall  It  and  whoae 
shlpa  will  Are  the  first  shell? 

The  eacalatlon  of  cventa  emanating  from 
thla  altuauon  could  be  eerloua.  While  it  U 
right  and  proper  to  support  tlrm  meaaurea 
by  the  world  body  In  eSorta  to  keep  the 
peace  this  Rhodealan  Impasse  Is  neither  the 
place  nor  the  Ume.  and  manifestly  not  the 
cause  There  have  been  several  more  bUtant 
oaaea  in  the  past  31  yeara  of  n.M.  Ufa  which 
have  gone  virtually  unremarked;  and  cer- 
tainly there  haa  l)een  no  action. 


WwM  WatcUw  Ue^iia 


Htmiltoa,  Ohio,  Scrncemu  Gave  Hit  Life 
■■  VictUB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

o*  caLiroasna 
IN  THB  HOD8B  OT  EZPIUWBHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17,  lit? 
Mr.     BOB    WILBON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
ufider  unanimous  consent,  I  place  the 
foUowlD*  editorial  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  In  the  Cohorissiowm.  Ricorb  ; 
lUnacTranoMa  Will  Monjrr:    WOSU)  WaTCH- 

IMO    RBODKaXA 

CecU  John  Rhodes,  the  founder  of  Bho- 
deala  and  the  Rhodes  scholarahlpa  at  Oxford 
from  which  nuiny  Americana  have  benefltted. 
waa  undeniably  a  visionary,  but  not  even  he 
oould  have  foreseen  the  repercuaalona  fol- 
lowing the  declarauon  of  Independence  of 
"hla"  country. 

Africa  la  In  uproar,  the  Brltlah  Oommon- 
wealth  Is  seething  with  inner  dlasenalona  and 
the  United  Natlona  Is  enrolling  every  mem- 
ber country  In  a  unllled  and  unprecedented 
trade  war  on  Rhodeala.  The  wavea  emanat- 
ing from  thla  action  herald  some  unsettled 
weather.  pollUcally,  eoonomlcally  and  Ideo- 
logically, The  precedenU  are  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

An  ImmedUte  reault  of  United  Statee  com- 
pliance with  the  Security  Council  riaoluUon 
was  an  eiecutlve  order  signed  by  Preeldeni 
Johnson  which  Instituted  penaltlea  of  flnea 
up  to  glCOOO  and  10  years  In  Jail  for  Amarl- 
eana  who  dare  trade  with  the  "enemy." 

One  Item  banned  under  the  boycott  la 
chrome  UoUl  recenUy  the  United  Statea 
bought  appcoilmately  one-third  of  lU  needa 
from  American-owned  mlnea  In  Bhodeela. 
among  the  largest  depoalU  In  the  world. 

Now  we  wUl  have  to  seek  supplies  else- 
irbere— meat  Ukely  from  Communist  aources 
like  Soviet  Russia  or  Poland,  to  whom  we 
turned  more  than  a  year  ago  when  a  politi- 
cal cut -back  waa  made  on  Rhodealan  pur- 
chaaea.  Incredibly,  to  cripple  a  known  antl- 
Communlat  country  In  At rtcas  we  help  known 
atheutlc  Oommunlau  In  Buropa. 

It  U  not  cmly  whether  we  wlU  buy  Rho- 
deala's  chroma  or  copper,  sugar  or  plg-tron, 
or  whether  we  wlU  supply  oU.  autoa  or  alr- 
oiatt.  Tha  trade.  In  lUaU.  while  dul  Im- 
portant In  our  balanoa  og  paymenta,  la  not 
a  major  factor  In  our  crveraU  aaanamy,  Mrt 
potent  to  oar  id«>iagl<i>l  pansra. 


EXTSSISICW  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  L  LUKEMS 


or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8KNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  January  17,  1M7 
Mr.  LtnCENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houae  the  story  of  the  late 
pfc  Robert  Hatton,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Hamilton.  Ohio.  This  young  serv- 
iceman fought  for  his  life  over  half  of 
his  21  years  and  gave  It  for  his  country 
in  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Hamilton  Journal  News  which  re- 
counU  In  detaU  this  tragic  story.  The 
article  follows: 

Hb  DtDNT  HAvm  To  Dm,  Birr  Hamiltow  Simv- 
icncAN  Oav»  Hm  Lctm  xm  VimtAM 
(ByJotCella) 
A  young  Hamilton  servlcMnflLn  wbo  fought 
for  his  Ule  over  hUf  of  hl»  31  yeart.  gate  it 
for  hU  country  In  Vietnam. 
Ironic&lly.  he  didn't  hftve  to  die. 
But  Pfc    Robert  Hatton  wae  a  dedicated 
man  regardlew  of  hU  physical  IncapabUltlee. 
He  wa*  dedicated  to  hta  country"!  catiM  In 
ft  war-txoubled   world   and  to  the  uniform 
which  he  wore.    He  waa  a  rare  human  being. 
No   he  dldnt  have  to  die.    Medical  history 
that  went  back  to  his  birth  waa  enough  to 
keep  him  home  forever     Pride  and  a  strong 
will  to  overcome  a  birth  phyrical  handicap 
led  him  to  hlB  death. 

It  waa  not  an  unjust  death.  It  waa  an 
honorable  one— one  which  he  hlmseU  must 
be  proud  of  In  ht«  reatlng  place  today. 

A  aon  of  i*r.  and  Ifia-  George  F.  (Red) 
Hatton  of  190fl  Sunset  Dr..  Hamilton,  Pfc. 
Bfttton  was  born  with  Hlrschaprting'a  disease, 
a  congenital  megacolon.  A  portion  of  his 
bowel  tract  was  partially  paralyaed-  Medi- 
cal hUtory  reveals  the  disease  Is  one  of  the 
rarest  known. 

Thus  began  a  fight  for  Ufe  that  was  to 
rMch  proportions  that  would  ordlnarly  de- 
stroy a  child'!  mind  and  body.  Pfc.  Hatton 
was  m  and  out  o*  hoepltaJs  for  13  years  In 
aa  attempt  to  oorrect  tb«  defect  in  his  sya- 
teen.  The  number  of  operations  oa  his  ftail. 
yoong  body  are  diActilt  to  recall.    Ba  vmt 


through  23  anesthetics  In  seven  years,  from 
age  five  until  he  was  13. 

Detected  at  birth,  doctors  advised  the  fam- 
Uy  that  the  child  had  a  60-50  chance  to  live. 
It  was  at  the  age  of  five  that  the  first  ma)or 
lurgery  was  performed.  Up  untU  that  time, 
other  methods  were  employed  by  local  doc- 
tors to  ease  the  suffering.  Noted  speclallsU 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  HosplUl  said 
that  the  operation  was  a  waste  of  time;  that 
the  boy  would  not  live. 

However,  local  surgeons  and  the  family 
physician  had  faith-  They  wanted  the  boy 
to  live,  to  become  a  normal  child. 

THTNGS    WENT    WRONO 

Although  the  InlUal  operation  was  termed 
"successful,"  everything  went  wrong  in  a 
matter  of  days.  Healing  became  dlfBcult. 
The  incision  reopened  again  and  again. 
When  that  was  repaired,  another  operation 
became  necessary. 

All  through  this  suffering,  Pfc.  Hatton 
never  complained.  His  imlle.  which  became 
hU  trademark  for  21  years,  never  faltered. 
Be  was  always  concerned  about  other  peo- 
ple, even  the  young  patients  near  him. 

As  he  grew  through  the  years  of  mental 
and  physical  frustration,  various  activities 
which  he  loved,  had  to  be  curtailed.  While 
in  Junior  high  and  senior  high  school,  be  was 
never  sUowed  to  take  gym  or  participate  in 
any  sport.  StUl,  the  popular  Taft  High 
School  graduate  set  goats  of  his  own.  He 
was  determined. 

"He  did  a  lot  of  things  which  we  never 
knew  about."  said  his  father.  "He  helped 
everyone  he  could  regardlees  of  his  condi- 
tion." 

••Throughout  hU  young  life,  there  was  al- 
ways patriotism.  When  a  small  boy.  he 
wanted  to  see  parades  because  that's  where 
the  American  Flag  would  be  flying.  The 
Flag  always  left  a  deep  Impreaalon  on  htm. 
How  this  ever  came  about  will  never  be 
known." 

TUmNKD    DOWN 

Upon  graduation  from  high  school,  Pfc. 
Hatton  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Force 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  parenU.  He 
was  turned  down.  When  he  was  asked,  he 
replied  that  the  scars  on  hli  body  were 
enough  for  the  examining  doctor.  Again  and 
again  he  tried.  The  other  services  also 
turned  him  down.  His  parents  pleaded  with 
him.  but  to  no  avail. 

Then  came  the  fateful  chapter  In  his  life. 
He  was  called  up  by  the  Mlddletown  Draft 
Board  In  Mlddletown.  Ohio,  even  though  he 
was  as  resident  of  Hamilton  and  not  regis- 
tered with  that  board.  He  arrived  home. 
aU  smiles.  He  bad  passed  the  physical  ex- 
amination. His  parents  were  shocked.  Asked 
how  this  was  possible  with  all  hU  scars.  Pfc. 
Hatton  replied  "Dad.  they  dldnt  even  look  at 
them." 

Ffc.  Hatton  entered  the  Army  on  Nov.  17. 
1906,  and  sent  to  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  for  basic 
training.  Unknown  to  others,  he  carried 
special  medicines  with  blm  to  ease  reoccur- 
rtng  pain.  He  had  to  watch  his  food,  as  he 
did  earlier  In  Ufe. 

Following  Fort  Knox,  he  was  sent  to  Fort 
Polk.  La.,  where  he  completed  a  special  lead- 
ership preparation  course  for  11  weeks.  He 
Instructed  for  nine  of  the  11  weeks  before 
he  waa  selected  to  attend  OfBcer  Candidate 
School. 

SOUGH    TEAIMOIO 

WhUe  at  Fort  Polk,  Pfc.  Hatton  went 
through  the  roughest  training  in  existence 
for  mlUtary  personnel.  It  is  the  base  for 
Vietnam  combat  operations. 

Pfc.  Hatton  turned  down  the  officer  school 
to  be  with  his  buddies.  When  be  was  home 
on  a  ai-day  leave,  he  hold  his  parenU  that 
bo  was  departing  for  Vietnam. 

"Tou've  got  no  business  in  Vietnam."  his 
parents  replied  "let  us  go  to  the  Army  doctors 
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and  taU   tbam  the   true  atotT,  about  jour 
medical  hlatorj." 

"Ho  dad,  I  don't  want  joo  to  do  tnat. 
I've  got  to  go,"  were  Ma  laat  worda. 

About  ila  montha  later,  Pfc.  Hatton.  whlU 
•erring  wltn  Ibe  Mtli  Infantry  Dlrtalon  In 
combat  operatlona,  wa*  kUled  In  action. 

The  blow  to  tbe  famUj  U  one  which  wlU 
never  be  overcome.  Queatlona  are  repeated 
over  and  over.  There  are  no  anawera.  Per- 
hapa  Pfc.  Hatton  knew  but  never  let  on. 
In  hla  lettera  to  hla  family  from  Vietnam, 
he  always  cloaed  with  "am  in  good  health 
and  have  no  pioblema."  Not  once  waa  there 
ever  a  complaint  about  hla  phyalcal  condi- 
tion hU  parenta  recalled.  "Bobby  never  told 
ua  anything  because  he  didn't  want  to  worry 

ua."  

LzTTXaa   ABMlraD 

When  hla  death  waa  reported,  lettera  came 

from  all  over.    A  total  of  103  Maasea  waa  said 

for  him  at  8t.  Wtary  Church.    Prtenda  from 

all  faltha  attended  the  servlcea. 

Three  of  thoae  lettera  tell  the  story  of  Pfc. 
Hatton.  From  Slater  Theresa  Ann,  SND, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  fromer  teacher  at  St.  Mary 
School,  where  he  attended  elementary  school, 
came  theae  words.  "I  am  not  a  bit  sur- 
prised that  he  died  this  way  It  waa  llie 
him  to  give  hla  life  In  the  service  of  othera. 

Hla  commanding  ofllcer  In  Vietnam,  Capt. 
Ora  L.  Boaa,  wrote;  "The  feelings  of  myseU 
and  all  the  men  of  "A"  Company  must  be  ei- 
presaed.  While  on  operaUon  "Paul  Severe 
IV. "  the  platoon  to  which  your  son  waa  aa- 
slgned,  came  under  heavy  enemy  fire.  Bob 
waa  one  of  the  platoon  machlnegunnera  and 
provided  cover  Ore  so  that  the  wounded 
could  receive  medical  attenUon.  In  doing  so, 
your  son  waa  killed  by  fragments  from  a 
hostile  grenade  on  Nov.  13,  !»««.  Bob  died 
Instantly,  suffering  no  pain,  and  because  of 
hla  dedication  many  of  his  friends  were  able 
to  receive  mf^*'-*'  aid.  Tour  son  waa  a  fine 
man  and  a  dedicated  soldier." 
a  ci,oaa  raisKD 
oncer  Candidate  David  W.  Moreno  of  the 
Bronx.  K.T..  a  cloae  friend  of  Pfc.  Hatton  at 
Port  polk.  La.,  and  preaently  at  Port  I^a. 
Va.,  where  the  two  arere  to  attend  officer 
school  together,  had  this  to  say. 

"Bob  Hatton  waa  the  greatest  human  being 
I  have' ever  met  or  probably  will  meet.  He 
stood  head  and  shoulders  above  myself  and 
the  other  men  In  our  -Mmpany.  He  waa  al- 
ways willing  to  help  one  with  a  problem  as 
well  aa  the  men  In  his  squad.  His  brilliant 
smile  made  me  feel  a  lot  better  when  I  waa 
depressed. 

"Bobs  friendship  made  the  daya  go  faster 
and  the  sun  shine  brighter.  The  laat  time 
I  saw  Bob,  1  knew  I  could  never  be  the  same 
person  again.  1  had  become  a  better  man 
because  of  him.  Bob  showed  an  over- 
abundance of  good  sense.  Integrity  and  moral 
atrength.  He  tried  to  do  his  best  at  aU  times 
and  won  the  respect  of  all  the  men  In  Com- 
pany D. 

MOST  paaciona 
"Bob   paid   the   most  predoua   price   for 
freedom  and  It  U  up  to  ajl  of  ua  to  see  It  waa 
not  done  In  vain." 

Pfc  Halton's  decoraUona  cijine  to  Ught  to 
his  family  at  his  death.  He  was  the  holder 
of  the  National  Service  Medal;  the  Vietnam 
Service  Medal  awarded  by  the  VS.:  Bepub- 
Uc  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  by  the  Viet- 
namese government;  Combst  Infantryman's 
Badge;  Machlnegunner's  Medal;  and  Sharp- 
ahooter's  Medal. 

Pfc  Hatton  reats  now  In  St.  Stephen 
Cemetery.  Hla  patrlotlam  to  hla  country 
since  a  child  can  only  be  summed  up  In  the 
worda  of  his  father.  -1  gueas  Bobby  bad  the 
Stars  and  Stnpea  In  hla  eyea  forevar." 


Ov  Space  Pra(»i>— WW  NcziT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  iLUMOia 
IK  THE  HOUSI  OP  BEPKESKNTATIVBB 

Wednetday,  January  II,  1»S7 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe 
the  United  States  Is  going  forward  with 
Its  project  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon, 
there  is  Increasing  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion ol  what  our  future  goals  should  be 
In  space  exploration  and  research.  Deci- 
sions will  have  to  be  made,  and  soon. 

Two  recent  editorials  which  appeared 
In  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  discuss  this  problem  In  a  con- 
structive manner.     The  editorials  follow: 
IProm  the  Chicago  Dally  Newa) 

AfT^   THa   MOOH.   WHAT? 

Project  ApoUo  U  expected  to  place  Ameri- 
cana on  the  moon  In  two  or  three  yeara. 
Then  what?  Should  there  be  projecta  such 
aa  the  eetabtlshment  of  seml-pennanent 
lunar  sUUons.  with  coats  rising  aa  high  as 
the  rockeu?  Or  should  there  be  a  cutback 
In  the  manned  space  expendilurea  that  would 
permit  the  achievement  of  other  otojectivee? 
In  a  recent  New  Etepubllc.  American  physi- 
cist Ralph  E.  Lapp  gives  his  answer:  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  NASA  manned  space  program 
must  be  cut  back  Manned  spectaculars 

must  give  way  to  Instrumented  programa, 
and  we  must  relaU  space  spending  to  na- 
tional science  policy." 

Spokesmen  for  the  space  program  give 
other  anawera,  of  oourae.  Lapp  quotes  an 
editorial  in  the  trade  preas  urging  a  big  fol- 
lowup  to  Apollo:  "We  feel  space  explora- 
tion la  .  .  .  aa  significant  to  mankind  as  any 
aclentlBc.  social  or  political  program  on 
Earth.  In  the  long  run.  It  may  be  even 
more  Important  than  slum  clearance,  poUtl- 
uon  control,  mass  transportation,  universal 
higher  educaUon.  medicare  and  other  vital 
programa." 

Thla  extreme  statement  helps  state  the 
Issue,  because  the  space  program  could  be  so 
expensive  that  the  choice  would  hsve  to  be 
between  It  and  some,  or  even  all.  of  the  other 
objectives  mentioned.  Project  Mercury  coat 
S9O0.0OO.0OQ;  Oemlnl  cost  »1.36  blUlon;  the 
coat  of  ApoUo  Is  currently  reckoned  at  •33 
blUlon. 

Lapp  polnta  to  a  "multitude  of  problema 
right  here  on  Earth  which  science  can  help 
solve."  There  are  social  problems  such  as 
alums  and  congealed  traffic.  There  are  health 
problema  such  aa  cancer,  mental  dlaeaaea 
and  defective  human  organa.  "The  biologi- 
cal sdentlau,  •  says  Lapp,  "bear  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  chart  the  future." 

In  urging  that  the  US.  space  program  be 
cut  back  to  a  ateady  >1  bUUon  or  *3  bllUoo  a 
year  after  Apollo,  Lapp  la  not  advocating  that 
space  exploration  be  abandoned.  But 
manned  exploration  la  what  ikyrockeU  the 
coata.  and  ".  .  .  there  la  very  little  uae  tor 
man  In  space  If  one  conaidera  the  compara- 
tive coat  of  manned  and  Inatrumented  apace 
mlaalona.  .  .  .  The  alngle  greateat  dlaoovery 
of  the  Space  Age— the  Van  Allen  radiation 
belt— was  made  with  only  a  JO-pound  pay- 
load." 


If,  aa  we  believe,  logic  is  on  the  ride  of 
disinterested  scientists,  powerful  forcea  are 
nevenheleea  pushing  for  bigger  manned  space 
prcsrama.  NASA's  annual  budget  la  U  bU- 
IVB  a  year.  Becauae  of  the  long  laad-tuna 
In  NASA  operaUona,  some  o»  the  ApoUo  ootl- 


tractcn  have  nearly  flnlahed  their  Joba.  Of 
tha  estimated  400,000  people  esnployed  in 
apace  work,  100.000  may  well  be  out  of  Joba 
within  a  year  If  a  poet-Apollo  project  ian't 
launched  soon. 

So  the  tune  to  decide  what  cornea  after 
Apollo  la  now.  And  the  American  people, 
advlaed  by  the  entire  community  of  expert 
knowledge,  should  participate  in  giving  the 
anawer,  weighing  value  against  competing 
value  and  one  priority  agalnat  othen. 

Fortunately,  the  climate  la  favorable  for 
rational  dlacusaion.  No  convincing  caae  baa 
been  made  that  there  are  mUltary  advantages 
In  manned  stations  on  the  moon.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  Isn't  Ukely  to  put  the  Bed  Guard  on 
Mars  or  Venus.  The  prestige  rsc*  to  put  the 
first  men  on  the  moon  will  be  lost  cr  won 
with  Apollo.  And  the  astronomical  coats  of 
space  exploratloB  recommend  co-operatlve  In- 
ternational venturea  In  the  future,  rather 
than  the  blind,  national  oompetiaons  of  the 
psst.  

IProm  the  Waahlngton  Poatl 
Bpaca :  Thx  Cson  or  Dwnajow 
(By  Joahua  Lederberg) 
Declalons    are    being    made    now    on    the 
executive  budget  for  the  coming  year.    The 
pubUc  knows  almoet  nothing  of  the  person- 
alities and  political  philosophy  of  the  men  In 
the  middle  echelons  of   the  Bureau  of   the 
Budget.    Yet  they  play  a  decisive  role  in  the 
hard  cholcea  that  must  be  made  among  com- 
peting values.    The  President  has  the  choice 
of    which    programa    wlU    be    implemented, 
which  deferred.. 

Among  the  crises  of  decision,  the  national 
apace  program  muat  be  the  source  of  some 
of  Mr.  Johnaon's  and  hia  budgeteera'  most 
painful  dliemmaa.  Bealdea  the  committed 
Apollo  program  for  "a  manned  landing  on 
the  moon  within  thla  decade."  we  have  to 
conalder  the  funding  of  the  next  steps  \n 
space,  a  poUcy  that  wlU  have  important 
oonaequences  fot  our  overaU  technical  prog- 
Three  years  ago.  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson 
took  testimony  from  a  number  of  sclenUsu 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  Apollo  program. 
My  posltloa  at  that  time  was  In  support  of 
the  program,  which  put  me  In  the  minority 
among  scleatlsu  and  educators.  If  my  Judg- 
ment were  operative,  other  categories  of  work 
in  space  or  on  science  might  have  higher 
priority,  but  tearing  Apollo  down  could  have 
no  conatructlve  reault. 

The  expected  scientific  payoff  from  Apollo 
waa  inciaental:  unmanned  aclentlBc  mis- 
sions like  Surveyor  and  Ltmar  Orblter  hsve 
been  spectacular  successes  at  a  fraction  of 
Apollo's  cost.  Some  combination  of  possible 
mUltary  utility  anticipated  Unpact  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  our  specUtor-sport  in- 
terest in  astronautlca  may  have  been  behind 
the  choice  of  the  manned  landing  among 
possible  programs. 

The  choice  has  proven  itself  pragmatically. 
Would  Congreaa  hsve  sustained  Its  support 
for  space  merely  for  science?  It  haa  been 
cogenuy  pointed  out  that  the  nominal  goal 
of  Apollo,  the  lunar  landing.  Is  merely  the 
means  to  create  our  fundamental  techno- 
logical capacity  to  operate  In  space.  We 
cannot  readily  assess  how  much  more  eco- 
nomically this  could  be  achieved  If  It  were 
attacked  directly  as  the  actual  goal;  If  we 
could  afford  to  dUpenae  with  the  psychologi- 
cal focus  of  the  living  man  In  apace. 

Three  yeara  have  seen  enormous  advances 
in  political  conaclence  and  action.  We  now 
have  plana  and  authorliatlons  for  education, 
health  and  eodal  programs  that  were  only 
draama  then.  We  are  alao  told  we  cannot 
afford  guna  and  achoola  and  space— we  must 
decide  against  scois  programa  In  order  to 
match  a  Umltsd  sapply  of  doUara. 
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Th«  mMt  dlaMtrovu  nrnpaamm  to  wis»e»  pol- 
icy would  !>•  a  lUdden  ouiolUOon  ct  trxlrt- 
ing  contract*  »nd  «u»p«Mlon  at  prograiM  m 
nUdoourn.  Tb«  economic  md  •mplormm* 
dliIoc»HoD«  of  ■uch  »  ra»li  reaction  an  • 
.umclent  MgumMil  .galD»»  U.  But  now 
that  oomp«tui«  TiluM  tie  K>  »tndent,  tJU» 
canoDt  JMtUy  »n  Indeflnlw  »o»ntmln<»a 
nlmpoUtlon  of  p"t  «ppro«cliM 

NA.3A  Admlnlatrator  Jamee  Webb  u  » 
thoughtful  public  Mnrant.  u  he  iiBowed  by 
refuBlng  to  be  .tunpeded  Into  earlj  commit- 
mente  about  major  epace  programa  after 
ApoUo.  In  the  present  budgetary  crlaU.  the 
greateet  weight  will,  we  hope,  be  given  to 
eBectlvB  holding  actlona— the  poetponemont 
of  major  new  commltnienta  In  favor  of  prep- 
aratlocM  for  prompt  reaction  when  wa 
nnancee  and  our  technology  Mtch  up. 

The  Saturn  booeten  being  perfected  Mr 
Apollo  will  give  u»  aU  the  propulaive  heft 
we  need  to  explore  the  whole  eolar  eTatem. 
Unleea  we  Invent  further  requlremenu.  pro- 
pulalon  need  no  longer  dominate  o>ir  tech- 
nological eSort.  Bather  It  will  be  the  aophla- 
tlcated  apacecraft— the  automated  Inatru- 
mentauon  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Ufe-aup- 
port  for  humane  on  the  other — that  will  need 
to  be  perfected  for  the  mlaalona  of  the  next 
decade. 

And  for  long  range  mlaelona.  whether 
manned  <»  not,  we  wul  need  better  telesixn- 
munlcatlona.  which  meana  electronic*  and 
power  BuppUea  on  board  and  radloteleecopea 
of  deeper  penetrating  power  on  earth. 

ThcM  are  sUong  hlnu  for  a  balanced  pol- 
icy, ilnce  the  new  requlrementa  for  the  e«- 
ploitatk>D  and  eiploratlon  of  apace  are  now 
far  leee  specialized  than  before,  m  their 
technologloal  foundatlona.  automated  in- 
Btrument*  to  conduct  experlmente  efficiently 
Tla  an  Interplanetary  radio  Unk  parallel  thoee 
for  monitoring  the  brain  waree  of  a  hoapltal 
patient  under  eurgery  to  control  the  doee  of 
aneathetic  Compact  power  euppUea  wlU  alao 
energlxe  an  artificial  heart. 

A  Imdgetary  acretchout  might  force  doaer 
attention  to  the  long-term  needs  and  neg- 
lected Intereectlona  of  mlaalona  of  different 
agenolM.  U  M.  It  may  be  a  bleislng  In  the 
long  run. 


to  rtot  for  poUtlul  go«U— rent  nibcldla. 
for  example.    The  pewle  of  the  United 

States  want  antirlot  legislation  enacted. 
Thpy  have  made  their  voice  heard — and 
heard  clearly. 


Botloa'i  WBZ  Ra<»-TV  StaBou  £■- 
dorM  HX  n6«,  "Moiera  G«Ter«- 
meats"  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


Tim  RciairodKe*  Bill  To  hmmi  GrA 
Rigkti  Uw  T*  Cvb  RMi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

OF  mw  Toaz 

IK  TH«  HOnSB  OF  BBPBE8ENTAT1VES 

Tuaiay,  Januam  17,  litl 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  In- 
troduced leglalatlon  to  amend  the  dvU 
rights  law  to  "prohibit  travel  or  uae  of 
any  facility  In  Interstate  commerce  with 
Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other  civil  dla- 
turbance." 

Before  summer  conee  once  again,  and 
rlota  break  out  all  aoroM  the  land.  Con- 
gress ought  to  pass  a  law  making  It  a 
Federal  crime  to  go  between  States  to 
Incite  riots.  We  ought  to  lay  down  the 
law  to  the  agitators. 

I  am  therefore  Introducing  the  anti- 
rlot secUon  of  the  1M4  dvU  rigbu  bill 
as  a  separate  blU.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  pass  It.  It  Is  high  time  we  put  the 
strong  aim  at  the  Federal  Government 
to  work  repressing  Instead  of  Inciting 
riots.  I  hope  that  the  1»6«  elections 
have  convinced  this  admin  titration  that 
It  Is  tiot  good  tx>llttca  for  high  officials 
like  our  Vl«e  President  to  urge  people 


OP  wiscoNam 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPBial!NTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  January  11,  IfSY 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  West- 
Inghouse  Broadcasting  Co.'s  Boston 
stations,  WBZ  radio  and  WBZ-TV  4, 
have  long  been  urging  public  concern 
for  the  problems  of  modernizing  and  fi- 
nancing StaU  and  local  governments. 
Their  first  editorials.  In  IMO,  stimulated 
little  or  no  respotue. 

Still.  WBZ  continued  to  speak  out  on 
these  Issues. 

In  July  196«,  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  Issued  its  report, 
"Modernizing  Local  Qovemment— To 
Secure  Balanced  Pederallam."  The 
Committee  on  Economic  Development 
report  Inspired  WBZ  to  broadcast  an- 
other series  of  editorials  afid  documen- 
Uries.  It  also  helped  me  significantly 
in  preparing  H.R.  1168.  which.  If  en- 
acted, would  become  the  State  and 
Local  Government  Modernization  Act  of 
1967. 

WBZ  stations  last  week  discussed  the 
proposal  of  H.K.  118a  to  offer  unear- 
marked  Federal  funds  to  those  States 
which  take  creative  action  in  modern- 
izing their  State  and  local  governments. 
WBZ  describes  this  poUcy  as  "speaking 
softly  and  carrying  a  big  carrot." 

If  HJl.  1168  were  enacted,  each  8t»te 
would  first  receive  Federal  funds — at 
least  $250,000— to  prepare  within  18 
months  Its  own  modem  governments 
program,  setting  forth  plans  for  mod- 
ernizing both  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Such  plans  would  have  to  In- 
clude specific  proposals  for  dealing  with 
interstate  regional  problems.  for 
strengthening  State  governments,  and 
for  strengthening  and  modernizing  local 
rural,  urban,  and  metropolitan  govern- 
ments— for  example,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  counties,  eliminating  InefB- 
elent  local  governments,  reforming  per- 
sonnel practices,  and  atrengthefilng  local 
governments  In  metropolitan  areas. 

Each  State  modem  governments  prt>- 
gram  would  then  be  reviewed  by  one  of 
the  four  regional  coordinating  commit- 
tees—to  be  set  up  under  H.R.  1188  by  the 
participating  Governors  In  each  d  four 
regions;  eastern,  southern,  mldwestem, 
and  western — and  l>y  the  existing  Ad- 
visory Commission  an  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Those  States  with 
platis  designated  as  reflecting  "sufficient 
creative  State  Initiative  so  as  to  qualify 
that  State  for  Federal  block  grants" 
would  then  begin  receiving.  In  1970  or  at 
tha  latest  by  1971,  unrestricted  Federal 


grants  from  a  3-year.  $5-bUllon-a-year 
authorization. 

Funds  would  be  distributed  according 
to  population,  with  not  to  exceed  20  per- 
cent for  supplements  to  those  States 
having  a  low  per  capita  Income;  a  high 
degree  of  poverty,  dependency,  or  ur- 
banization; and  an  adequate  State  tax 
effort,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of 
State  and  local  taxes  relative  to  per- 
sonal income.  At  least  50  percent  of  the 
money  going  to  a  State  would  be  ear- 
marked for  Its  local  governments. 
The  text  of  WBZ's  editorial  follows: 
WrrH  SraiNGs  Attacbkd 
(Delivered  by  Perry  B.  Baacom.  general  man- 
ager, WBZ;  lAmont  L.  Tbompaon,  general 
manager.  WBZ-TV) 

Maasacbuaetta  took  a  major  etep  forward 
In  1960  with  adoption  of  a  ealea  tax.  Tet, 
the  start  of  thta  new  year  Qnda  state  and 
local  governments  strapped  for  caah  to  meet 
obvloua  needs.  There  are  still  changee  to 
be  made  to  txilster  our  tax  structure.  But, 
more  and  more,  It's  becoming  obvlotls  that 
the  cc«t  of  government  services  la  getting 
beyond  the  financial  resourcee  of  both  com- 
munlUes  and  the  state. 

This  problem  isnt  confined  to  Massachu- 
setta.  It  eilsu  In  states  acroea  the  country. 
And  It  haa  led  to  proposals  that  tbe  federal 
government,  with  lu  broader  tax  l>ase,  turn 
back  to  the  statee  a  share  of  the  money  It 
ralsee.  The  Idea  was  first  put  forth  by 
former  preeldenUal  advisor  Walter  BeUer. 
It  has  since  been  endorsed  in  various  forma 
by  Oongreoamen  of  both  partlee  and  a  meet- 
ing of  state  governors.  It  seems  destined  to 
be  a  major  Issue  in  the  new  Congress. 

WBZ  supports  ths  tax  eharlng  principle. 
And  we  feel  there's  special  merit  to  the  pro- 
poaal  by  Wisconsin  Congressman  Henry 
Beuas.  He's  been  Impressed  with  the  report 
oo  modernising  local  government  put  out 
by  the  Committee  For  Economic  Develop- 
ment. That's  the  same  report  we've  cited  In 
a  series  of  edltorlala  over  the  past  few 
months.  Representative  Reuse  feels  massive 
federal  aid  would  be  pouring  money  down  a 
ratbole  unless  state  and  local  governments 
are  overhauled  to  meet  present  day  needa 
more  edecUvely.  So  be  wants  tha  federal 
gianta  conditioned  on  modernization  of  state 
and  local  administration. 

There  a  no  doubt  this  reform  Job  U  needed. 
And  paat  experience  abows  that  staU  and 
local  olSolals  will  be  pslnfuUy  slow  In  acting 
without  some  prodding.  The  Reuse  plan  la 
masalve  use  of  the  policy  we've  talked  about 
before— epeaklng  softly  and  carrying  a  big 
oarrot.  It  offers  real  hope  of  solving  financial 
and  admlnlstratlvs  prt>blems  at  the  aame 
Ume. 


On  Vautkiv  WUdlilt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NZW    TOBX 

IH  THK  HOUSa  OF  BSPBZ8ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  January  10,  liS7 
Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  add  my  words 
of  commendation  to  those  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Thomas 
L.  Kimball,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished conservationists  for  the  ex- 
cellence at  a  film,  "Our  Vanishing  Wild- 
life," 

Productions  Onlimltcd,  Inc..  ot  New 
York,  recognized  the  urgent  need  for  con- 
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servatlon  ^i"^*^"  «> ^'f  »^t^  ^^^^T.^^U.!^^:^"^^^^ 

color  film  covering  the  subject  wlUi  truOi  °  J^^  ^^  bounded  iTsouth  Vietnam, 

and  dignity.    I  Invite  every  American  to  j  j^^^^  witnessed  modern  war  in  nina  coim- 

see  this  <"r"  to  better  understand  why  It  xrint.  but  I  have  never  seen  a  war  Uke  tue 

is  so  Important  to  maintain  our  national     one  in  South  Vietnam.  

wetlands  areas,  our  forest  covers  and  to  My  Tho  is  a  charming  amaU  town  Inthe 
husband  our  soil  and  water  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  living  things. 


rwtBaa:  Safer  Hm  Little  CUIdrtB— I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Mekong  Delta,  the  green  rice  bowl  of  South 
Vietnam.  A  wide,  brown  river  fiows  past  tt 
and  cools  the  air.  Unlike  Saigon,  the  town 
la  quiet  because  it  is  off-llmlta  to  troops  and 
not  yet  Booded  with  a  pitiful  horde  of  refu- 
gees. Despite  three  wars,  one  after  the  other, 
the  Delta  peasants  have  sUyed  In  their  ham- 
lets and  produced  food  for  the  nation.  Oov- 
emments  and  armies  come  and  go,  but  for 
2,000  years  peaaanta  ot  this  race  have  been 
working  this  land.  The  land  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  what  they  love.  Bombs  and  ma- 
chine-gun bullets  are  changing  the  ancient 
pattern.  Tbe  DelU  Is  eonaldered  a  Viet  Cong 
stronghold,  so  death  rains  from  the  skies, 
fast  and  Indiscriminate.  Fifteen  mlUlon 
South  Vietnamese  Uve  on  the  grtmnd:  no  one 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NBW   TOMC 
m  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  January  16.  1967  v.cL*i»x^r«,  «»=  ^^  «-«  . _  ^  .^  .  -    .^  *_,-*^ 

M-  »VAW     Mr  ftnMker  on  January  ever  iuggested  tbKt  there  were  more  than     aheU  piurully  ugly,  with  th*t  dented,  twlrted 

Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  BpefiKer.  on  January  •ler.ugKravru          i.                    vi-t»*me«i  in     mkln  ma  a  lopsided  eye.    SEe  wm  too  young 


ft«  an  oven.  Two  hundred  amputees,  tn  re- 
lays, have  lived  here.  Nov  40  Vleta&meee 
peaeants,  male  and  female,  mnglng  In  age 
from  Blx  to  60,  ^t  on  chromluin  wbeelchaln 
or  their  boaM  beda  or  hobble  about  on 
crutches  and,  though  you  might  not  guess  It. 
they  are  lucky.  They  did  not  die  from  their 
wounds,  they  are  paat  the  phase  of  physical 
agony,  and  in  due  course  they  will  get  artlfl- 
dal  amis  or  legs. 

The  demand  for  artificial  arms  and  legs  in 
South  Vietnam  may  be  the  greatest  tn  the 
world,  but  the  supply  Is  limited;  for  clTlUsns 
It  had  run  out  completely  when  I  was  there. 
These  maimed  people  sre  content  to  wait: 
Ssigon  is  safe  from  bombs,  snd  they  sre  fed 
by  the  Red  Cross.  To  be  certain  of  food  Is 
wonderful  good  luck  In  a  country  where 
hunger  haunts  most  of  the  people. 

A  girl  of  six  had  received  a  new  arm,  end- 
ing In  a  small  steel  hook  to  replace  her  hand. 
Bomb  fragments  took  off  the  lower  half  of 
her  arm  and  also  wounded  her  face.  She  has 
a  lovely  smile,  and  a  sweet  little  body,  and 


11  the  Committee  of  Responsibility  To 
Save  War-Bumed  and  War-Injured 
Vietnamese  Children  held  a  press  con- 
ference to  announce  their  program. 
More  than  100  prominent  physicians, 
members  of  the  clergy  and  others  have 


of  charge. 

Martha   Oellhom.    the    distinguished 
author.  In  an  article  published  In  the 


370.000  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  In 

all  or  South  Vietnam. 
The  My  Tho  children's  hospital  is  a  gray 

cement  box  surrounded  by  high  grass  and 

weeds  overgrowing  the  peacetime  garden.     Its 

SB  cots  are  generally  filled  by  65  Uttle  patients. 

_  One  taU.  sorrowing  nun  la  the  trained  nurse; 

jolned'together  to  bring  children  burned    one  Vietnamese  woman  ?°^,^' '',J^^^*tw^ 
Ld  injured  in  f^^^^^^'^^^^    'rn  to^'h^pl^S^gcTeVe^  t^h^^  wX 

^"u^cir^^n^^on^r-h'ur^Uri^^^    ^^-^T^^Z^T.'^T^'^-        .      - 

committee    has    received    commitments     --nt£ed  transport  for  wounded  clvlUans  doee  miniature  crutches,  but  oould  not  move  so 

from    leading     doctors    In     the    United     J^t  ^^^t  anywhere  m  south  Vietnam.     Once  easily  when  he  strapped  on  hta  false,  plnk- 

Btates  to  treat  Vietnamese  children  free     the  relatives  have  managed  to  get  their  small  tinted  leg.     Hopefully  he  wlU  1«™  ???.!^* 

victims  to  the  hospital,  they  stay  to  look  with  it.  and  meanwhile  he  Is  the  luckiest 

after  them.     Someone  must.     The  oonldors  person    In    that    sUfllng   shed,    b«*use    the 

Mid  wards  are  crowded;  the  children  are  si-  American  soldiers  who  found  him  have  not 

lent   as  are  tbe  grown-ups.    Yet  shock  and  forgotten  him.    With  their  gifts  of  money  be 


to  be  dUtres&ed  about  her  face,  though  she 
cannot  have  felt  easy  with  her  strange  arm: 
she  only  wore  it  to  have  hM-  picture  taken. 

An  older  girl,  also  a  bomb  rlctlm.  perhaps 
aged  la.  had  lost  an  eye,  a  leg  and  still  had  a 
raw  wound  on  her  shoulder.  She  understood 
what  hod  happened  to  her.  Since  the  Viet- 
namese are  a  beautiful  people.  It  Is  natiiral 
that  they  should  understand  beauty.  She 
hid  her  damaged  face  with  her  hand. 

A  cocky,  merry  small  boy  hopped  around  on 


January  1967  edition  of  the  Ladles'  Home  •        ^^    ^y  -j^^  makes  a  sound  like     buys  food  from  street  vendors  and  Is  beccsn- 

Joumal  has  described  the  plight  of  these    ^^m..  *^  ing  a  butterbaU.   i  remember  no  other  plump 


-  screaming, 

children.     I  believe  that  all  of  us  must  ,^  nian  leaned  against  the  waU  In  the  corrl- 

be  concerned  with  the  great  tragedy  of  aor;  hie  face  was  frozen  and  his  eyes  look™ 

the  war  In  Vietnam.     Therefore.  I  am  half-mad.    He  held,  carefully,  a  sU-month- 

SjiS^^rt  I  Of  her  arUcle,  which  -TLS^'iTn  rpSS^witS'ou'^^rar^ 

follows:  jjQ  uj,  hamlet.     Bomb  fragments  klUed  his 

(From  ths  Ladles*   Home  Journal.  January  -j^j^g  ^^fe    sleeping  nert  to  her  daughter: 

19«71  ihev  tore  the  arm  of  the  baby.     As  wounds 
VemM    CHXLoasM — 

PSBT  X 

(By  Uartha  GeUhom) 


VSTwaii :    Bum   ths 


It's  Ume  to  talk  of  the  Vietnam  casualties 
nobody  dares  talk  about:  tbe  wounded  boys 
and  girls. 

We  love  our  children.  We  are  famous  for 
loving  our  ohlklren.  and  many  foreigners  be- 
lieve that  we  love  them  unwisely  and  too 
well.  We  plan,  work  and  dream  for  our  chU- 
dren;  we  are  tirelessly  determined  to  give 
them  the  best  of  life.  "Security"  Is  one  of 
our  favorite  words:  chUdren.  we  agree,  must 
have  security — by  which  we  mean  devoted 
parents,  a  pleasant,  settled  home,  health, 
gaiety,  education:  a  climate  of  hope  and 
poaoe.  Perhapa  we  are  too  busy,  loving  our 
own  children,  to  think  of  children  10.000 
miles  away,  or  to  understand  that  distant, 
small,  brown-skinned  people,  who  do  not 
look  or  live  like  us,  love  their  chUdren  Just 
as  deeply,  but  with  anguish  now  and  heart- 
break and  fear. 

American  families  know  the  awful  empti- 
ness left  by  the  young  man  who  goes  off  to 
war  and  does  not  oome  home;  but  American 
famillee  have  been  spared  knowledge  of  the 
destroyed  home,  with  the  children  dead  in 
It.  War  happens  someplace  else,  far  away. 
Farther  away  than  ever  before.  In  South 
Vietnam,  a  war  Is  being  waged  In  our  name, 
the  collective,  anonymous  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  And  American  weapons  are 
klllliig  and  wounding  uncounted  Vietnamese 
ChUdren.    Not  10  or  30  children,  which  would 


many  more  huxulreds  wounded  evsy 

This  terrible  fact  Is  olBclaUy   Ignored:    no 


they  tore  the  arm  of 

go,  In  this  war.  It  was  mUd— Just  deep  cuU 
from  shoulder  to  wrist,  caked  In  blood.  Tes- 
terday  he  had  a  home,  a  wife,  and  a  healthy. 
Uughlng  daughter:  today  he  had  nothing  left 
except  a  child  daaed  with  pain  and  a  tiny 
mutilated  arm. 


child  in  South  Vietnam. 

A  young  Red  Cross  orderly  spoke  some 
French  and  served  ss  Interpreter  while  I 
asked  these  people  how  they  were  hurt.  Sis 
had  been  wounded  by  Viet  Cong  mines.  One 
had  been  caught  In  m&chlne-gun  cross  fire 
between  Viet'  Cong  and  American  soldiers, 
while  working  In  the  fields.  One,  a  sad  re- 
minder of  the  endless  misery  and  futlllly  of 
war.  had  lost  a  leg  from  Japanese  bombing 
In  World  War  II.  One,  tbe  most  completely 
ruined  of  them  all,  with  both  legs  cut  off 
Just  below  the  hip,  an  arm  gone,  and  two 
fingers  topped  from  the  remaining  hand,  had 


In  the  grimy  wards,  only  plaster  on  chUd     been  struck  down  by  a  hit-and-run  U3^  mill- 

iii    huv   ^aaaaaj  .,    \__.__ J    »».i«       «___    ,in -       T^  1  f-t-Tr .nn ■    ^«r*    ^rlnnlMl    for    life 


legs  and  arms,  bandages  on  heads  and  thm 
bodies  were  fresh  and  clean.  The  chUdren 
have  learned  not  to  move,  because  moving 
hurts  them  more,  but  their  eyes,  large  and 
dark,  foUow  you.  We  have  not  had  to  see, 
in  our  own  children's  eyes,  this  tragic  resig- 
nation. 

Apparently  children  are  classified  as  adultt 
nowadays  If  they  are  over  12  years  old.  Dur- 
ing a  short,  appalled  visit  to  the  big  My  Tho 
provincial  hospital,  among  hundreds  of 
wounded  peaaanu.  men  and  women.  I  noted 
a  13-ycar-old  girl  who  had  lost  ber  left  foot 
(bomb),  shanng  a  bed  with  an  old  woman 
wbose  knee  was  shattered:  a  14-year-old  girl 
with  a  head  wound  (mortar  shell);  a  IS-year^ 


tary  car.  Tliirty-one  were  crippled  for  life 
by  bombs  or  artillery  shells  or  bulleU.  I 
discussed  these  figures  with  doctors  who  op- 
erate on  wounded  civilians  aU  day.  and  day 
after  day.  The  percentage  seems  above 
average.  "Most  of  the  bits  and  pieces  I  take 
out  of  people,"  a  doctor  said,  "are  Identified 
as  American .' 

In  part,  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  ke^  up 
with  the  facU  in  this  eecalaUng  war.  In 
part,  the  facts  about  thU  war  are  buried 
under  propaganda.  I  report  statlsUcs  I  have 
heard  or  read,  but  I  regard  them  as  indica- 
tions of  truth  rather  than  absolute  accuracy. 
So:  there  are  T7  orphanages  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  80,000   r^stered  orphans.      (An- 


old  girl  with  bandage,  over  a  chest  wound     other  figure  is  UO.OOO.)  ^N??f«  «^  «^ 
*      ^  .     ..   ..        *.. -« *-   ..h-      «.n«    (viann    i^f-n>iAnMl    Children    hsvs    been 


(machine-gun  bullet).  If  you  stop  to  ask 
questions,  you  discover  frequently  that  some- 
one nearby  and  loved  was  killed  at  the  same 
time,  and  here  Is  the  survivor,  mourning  a 
mother  or  a  UtUe  brother  loneliness  added 
to  pain.  All  these  people  suffer  in  silence. 
When  the  hurt  Is  unt>earable,  tbey  groan  very 
softly,  as  If  ashamed  to  disturb  others.  But 
their  eyes  talk  for  them.  I  take  the  anguish, 
grief,  bewUderment  In  their  eyes,  rightly,  as 
accusation. 
The  Red  Oross  Amputee  Center  Ln  Saigon 


how  many  orphaned  children  have  been 
adopted  by  relataves.  They  will  need  to 
build  new  orphanages  or  enlarge  the  old  ones, 
because  the  estimated  Increase  to  orphans 
Is  a, 000  a  month.  This  consequence  of  war 
is  seldom  mentioned-  A  child,  orphaned  by 
war.  Is  a  war  victim,  wounded  forever. 

TTie  Govap  orphanage,  in  the  miserable 
rickety  outskirts  of  Saigon,  Is  splendid  by 
local  standards.  Foreign  cbarttlee  have 
helped  the  gentle  Vietnamese  nim*  to  con- 
struct an  extra  wing  and  to  provide  medical 
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Th«T  »1»  •«  WM  rtcUuM.  "AU  tha  uttte 
OHM  oom*  us  u»  "Ick  from  huB««."  »  "'"> 
uld.  in  mother  arpbuufi.  "Wk»t  can  fou 
expect?  The  people  Me  too  poor."  Tho 
cUUdren  •It  on  the  floor  of  two  li*«.  op^ 
room*.  Hero  they  mit  fmin,  the  Uny  w«r 
Tounded.  hobhilng  on  cnitchea,  hiding  the 
•tump  of  an  arm  (becauM  alresdT  they  know 
thej  are  odd) :  doubly  wounded,  crippled  and 
alone.  Some  babble  with  awful  merrtoMiit. 
Their  bodlea  aeem  aound.  but  the  ahock  ot 
war  wal  too  much  Cor  than  mlnda;  tbey  are 
the  Infant  Inaane. 


If  ttia  people  themaelyea  would  aupport  the 
Vleinaai  laaue  oiof»,  we  would  haye  mora 
morale  than  we  actuaUy  haw.  W«U.  W 
belter  ehut  up  before  I  really  «et  Into  trouble. 
Tt^uok  you  very  much. 
Sincerely. 

Aamua  D.  Mnx^ 
(Sit.  Arthur  D.  Miller,  aon  of  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Imam  A.  Miller  of  Bckory.  N.C.). 
P.S.— I  only  have  a3  day*  left  over  here. 


Hkkwr  Bar  u  VietuB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 


or  WOWTB  CaaOLlMA 
m  TH«  H008E  or  IIHTIE3KKT*TIV»S 

Monday.  January  I«.  "*? 
Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  great  debate  Is  takliw  Place  In  the 
United  States  as  to  the  reasons  why  we 
are  fighting  In  Vietnam,  our  servicemen 
are  making  a  magnlfloenl  contribution  In 
deleiue  ot  the  vital  Interest*  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  southeast  Asia. 

There  Is  ao  doubt  In  their  minds  as  to 
why  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
believe  that  a  letter  written  by  Sgt. 
Arthur  D.  Miller,  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Miller  of  Hickory.  N.C..  expresse*  the 
sentiment  of  all  our  servicemen  In 
Vietnam. 

I  Include  Sergeant  Millers  Inspiring 

letter,   which   appeared   In   the   "Open 

Forum"  of  the  Hickory  Dally  Record  of 

■  January  19.  1»67,  In  the  AppendU  of  the 

Record: 

Oran  Poaim :  BicKoar  Box  in  Vnrmia 
Korroa  Rkom:  I  waa  talking  to  a  oouple 
of  my  buddlea  here  In  my  tent,  and  we  were 
dlacuaalng  the  backing,  the  people  In  the 
United  Statee  were  glTlng  ua  guya  here  In 
Vietnam. 

y/^  vere  talking  about  our  buddloe  getting 
killed  and  other  guyi  that  get  hurt  I  aaked 
one  buddy.  U  he  thought  anyone  ua  the  Statea 
knew  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam— and 
bU  answer  waa  be  dldnt  know.  Well  1 
thought  1  would  write  my  hometown  newa- 
paper  a  few  Unea.    H  you  would  print  It. 

I  have  thought  about  wrlUng  before,  but 
•ince  I'U  be  home  aoon  I  thought  I'd  better 
write  the  letter  now. 

I  dont  know  Just  what  aU  to  lay  but  here 
goes. 

From  a  eoldler  In  Vietnam  to  the  people 
In  the  United  Statee.  A  queatlon  or  two  for 
you  and  a  •tatement  to  you.  Why  can  a 
peraon  turn  hla  back  on  hla  oountryT  How 
can  a  man  refuM  to  fight  for  hla  loved  onea. 
and  for  their  freedom?  Why  dont  the  people 
reallMlhla?  „  .     _ 

Like  someone  said,  the  guya  In  VUtnam 
have  60"*  of  the  support  of  the  people  In 
the  United  statee— why  not  too  percent. 
Now  for  the  atatement  I  mentioned  before: 

A  peiaon  cannot  put  on  paper  what  Viet- 
nam la  like.  Uke  guya  and  buddlea  getting 
kUled  every  day.  Ton  cannot  reallaa  how 
It  la — no  one  can,  unleae  they  have  been 
through  It  thenuelvea.  I  am  putting  thla 
down  on  paper  so  anyone  can  read  It  that 
wanta  to. 

We  are  not  lighting  for  ounelvea  alone,  but 
for  freedom  for  everyone.  I  dont  think 
people  understand  at  all.    My  own  opinion  la. 


AwraUal  of  L  J  J.  W  a>  OU  New  Dealer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MiNMiaoTa 

TO  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPHKSKNTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  January  17,  f9*7 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress  20  years  ago,  one 
of  my  most  stimulating  experiences  was 
coming  to  know  Adolf  Berle  on  a  person- 
al basis.  In  my  earlier  student  days  I 
already  had  a  great  admiration  for  his 
perceptive,  incisive.  analyUcal  mind  and 
his  tremendous  Insight  Into  the  great  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  Issues  of  the 
day. 

But  even  more  than  being  one  of  the 
leading  InteUectuols  of  our  time.  Is  he  a 
truly  great  humanitarian  with  tremen- 
dous human  feeling  for  the  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged,  the  downtrodden,  the 
dispossessed,  society's  needy  ones  who 
never  had  their  fair  chance. 

Adolf  Berle  demonstrates  all  of  these 
many  inspiring  qualities  in  the  accom- 
panying article  which  Is  a  refreshing, 
well-balanced  evaluation  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  continuing 
achievements  for  a  better  America. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  commend  Mr.  Berle's 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  New  York  TUnea,  Jan.  14.  1B671 
Tories:  AprmuaaL  or  L.BJ.  »T  an  Ota  Naw 

DSALAt 

( By  Adolf  A.  Berle) 

Though  PTealdent  Lyndon  B-  Johnaon  may. 
aa  pundlta  »ay.  be  In  for  a  apell  of  atocmy 
poUtlcsl  weather,  conclualona  from  the  1B«6 
Congrewlonal  election*  can  be  overdone.  In 
1964  BepubUcana  bolted  from  GoMwater  to 
Johnaon  by  mllllona.  In  19M  they  returned 
to  the  fold,  perhape  reetorlng  hairline  party 
balance  by  which  Prealdent  Kennedy  defeated 
Mr.  Nixon. 

But.  alnce  the  Camelot  era.  Prealdent  John- 
aon Introduced  a  new  element.  He  launched 
an  IrreverBlble  tide  In  American  politics  In- 
escapably bearing  hla  stamp.  Irreepectlve  of 
preM  popularity,  or  opinlona  of  hla  "style, 
or  the  barring  ot  Camelot  eaatlea  to  him,  hU 
conception  of  the  Great  Society  must  dom- 
inate the  poUUcal  acene  for  yeaia  to  oome. 

KXANT    WHAT    HS    SAD 

Johnson  waa  one  of  a  very  few  to  reellae 
that  the  impuues  of  Franklin  Rooeevelfs 
New  Deal  had  achieved  themselves.  A  new 
phase  transcending  mere  economics  waa  over- 
due. Christening  it  "The  Oresrt  Society. " 
Johnson  blocked  out  Its  goala. 

CredlbUlty  gap  or  not.  he  meant  what  he 
aald.  Civil  rlghta,  of  course.  A  Southerner. 
he  took  the  Negro  aide,  oonvertlng  Ideas  into 
measures.  Abolition  of  poverty,  plainly  pos- 
sible in  a  country  providing  an  average  In- 
come of  nearly  »3,000  lor  each  American. 
But  that  meana  taking  poverty  out  or  people 
aa  well  as  people  out  of  porarty. 


A  aoclety  ot  beauty,  wiping  out  ghettoa. 
redeveloping  cities,  cleanaing  air  and  atnama, 
cleaning  foul  highway  borders.  But  that  re- 
qulrea  liberating  and  canalizing  reaervolra 
of  local  energy.  A  aoclety  In  which  no  atu- 
dent  must  forgo  educauon  for  want  of  funda. 
But  that  calla  for  vast  Increase  In  schools  and 
universities.  A  society  whoee  business  and 
labor  undertand  economic  planning  well 
enough  to  cooperate  in  handling  prices, 
proflts  and  wagea.  But  that  calU  for  a 
changed  conception  of  business. 

Translation  ot  American  capacity  to  give 
fuu  bank  acoounu  mto  ability  to  cause 
civilised  cultural  achievement.  But  that  re- 
quires Intellectuals  and  artlstt  to  conceive, 
propose,  execute.  As  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Deal,  criticism  of  the  Great  Society  la  bitter- 
but  perhapa  headed  for  almllar  oblivion. 

Battle  Is  Joined  on  all  fronts.  Prealdent 
Johnson  should,  and  doea  not,  have  support 
of  many  Intellectuala  who  would  seem  to  be 
his  natural  allies.  Perhaps  beoauae  of  his 
proteurlan  experience,  he  dealt  in  realities, 
rather  than  In  unasaallable  abatracuons. 

After  the  Dallaa  tragedy,  he  met  ooolnese 
from  some  who  Identiaed  their  flneat  hours 
exclusively  with  Prealdent  Kennedy.  In  fact. 
Prealdent  Johnson  did  more  than  continue 
the  Kennedy  direction.  He  opened  the  gatea 
to  a  new  vista:  and  theae  cannot  be  ahut 
by  mend  or  foe.  Already  his  ablest  oom- 
petltofa  pay  him  the  compliment  of  Imita- 
tion— as  did  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  on  Jan. 
3  In  proposing  tha  "Just  Society." 
THX  waa  Of  virrMAis 
In  Oacal  policy — to  tax  or  to  abandon  Great 
Society  spending— the  Issue  comes  to  thla: 
Win  the  prosperous  Insist  on  saving  today  at 
coat  of  a  drab  and  dangerous  tomorrow,  or 
wlU  they — as  they  can  without  hardship — 
assume  the  coats  for  tomorrow's  America  aa 
well  as  the  far  from  cruahlng  coeu  of  Viet- 
nam?   Tha  Prealdent  U  saying  they  must. 

Johnson's  really  controversial  decUlon — his 
handling  of  the  Vletnameae  war— was  that  of 
a  big  man.  At  Ume  of  Involvement.  Moacow 
and  Peking  were  working  together.  Indo- 
neala  was  In  the  Chinese  orbit.  War  was 
making  In  Malaysia.  To  enter  Indochina 
was  dangerous:  to  stand  aside  meant  rlak- 
Ing  world  balance  at  incalculable  perU.  To- 
day the  Soviet  Union  U  at  odda  with  China. 
Indonesia  U  back  In  the  United  NaUona,  the 
Malaysian  war  Is  liquidated. 

Johnson's  decisive  Dominican  action  seems 
to  have  reduced  to  minor  scale  Russian  In- 
trlguea  In  the  Caribbean.  Balance  Is  again 
emerging,  and  the  Vietnam  problem  aeems 
moving  toward  manageable  dimensions,  o(- 
renng  poaslblllty  of  peace  and  dlsUivolve- 
ment  without  loaalng  Southeast  Asia  over- 
board. 

DIaaldent  DemocraUc  Oovemore  and  re- 
puted rivals  are  realising  that  In  laSS  any 
Democrat  wlU  have  to  run  on  the  record. 
achlevemenu  and  concepOona  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society.  They  cannot  do 
otherwise.  Theae  wlU  be  the  stuff  of  the 
next  campaign. 

Winning  or  loalng.  the  Prealdent  emerges 
aa  a  towering  figure.  He  U  not  a  great  poU- 
Udan:  his  local  connecUons  are  abaunlly 
weak.  He  la  not  a  romantic  image.  The 
brlUlant  court  and  Oaahlng  pennons  of  Cam- 
elot are  not  hu. 


TKACX-LINKS  OF  THE  rOTUaa 

But  neither  U  he  an  Andrew  Johnson,  vul- 
nerable to  attack  by  misguided  IdealUls. 
Rather,  with  dogged  determlnaUon.  using 
what  tools  he  has.  and  denied  the  help  ot 
some  who  should  have  been  with  him.  the 
small-tanner's  son  become  Prealdent  has 
plotted  out  in  his  Great  Society  the  con- 
toura  and  trace-Unes  of  the  next  major  so- 
cial development  in  America. 

Be  the  outcome  triumph  or  tragedy,  aa  an 
old  New  Dealer  I  am  clear  that  to  under- 
estimate him  U  a  historical  mistake  of  the 
Oret  orOer. 


January  17,  1967 

FJ>X  Mcmrid 
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EXTENSION  OF  RDf  ARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  NTW  Tomm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATIVBS 

Tuetdav.  Janiiary  17,  1967 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  serve  a£  a  member 
of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roooevelt  Me- 
morial Commission,  which  has  recently 
made  Its  choice  of  a  final  design  for  the 
F JD-R.  memorial  In  Washington.  D.C. 

Members  of  this  commission  In  the 
past  year,  during  which  I  served,  have 
been  Senator  Maurine  Neuberger;  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javtts:  Senator  l^verett 
Saltonstall;  Senator  Eucaw*  J.  McCar- 
thy ;  Congressman  Prafk  Thompson, 
Jr.;  Congressman  SxTitoTTm  Halpekw; 
Hon.  Francis  Blddle;  Hon.  Clark  M. 
Clifford:  Hon.  James  H.  Rowe.  Jr.;  Hon. 
Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman,  all  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Congressman  Eugene 
J.  Keosh.  who  recently  retired  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  Reference  to  the 
commission  can  be  found  In  the  report 
of  the  House.  No.  1405.  for  the  89th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  of  1M7,  at  page  40. 

Ada  Louise  Huxtable.  a  well-known 
writer  and  connoisseur,  has  well  de- 
scribed the  proposed  memorial  approved 
by  the  commlssloa  as  prepared  by  Marcel 
Breuer  and  his  associate.  Herbert  Beck- 
hard. 

Her  article  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  of  January  I,  1967.  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  oolleaguee : 

Ir  AT  Fl»»T  Too  DOKT  SnCCEXD 

(By  A<U  lioulae  Huxtable) 

AU'a  well  UiAt  ecuU  well  tn  art  and  in 
memorlam.  Five  yeare  tSter  th«  eocapeu- 
tlon  winning  design  tcx  the  Pranklln  Del- 
ano RooMvelt  memorial  In  Washington  waa 
unveiled.  atWcked.  revised,  rejected  and  re- 
commluloned.  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission has  reie&sed  Its  new.  handsome  and. 
hopefully.  flnaJ  proposal. 

The  new  design  Is  the  work  of  Marcel 
Breuer.  best  known  at  the  moment  for  his 
sma&hlogly  succees/ul  Whitney  Muaeum  In 
New  York,  and  Herbert  Beckhard,  of  the 
Breuer  office.  It  displays  some  of  the  same 
strengths  and  senslbUlUes  as  that  excellent 
building,  and  It  Is  the  most  promising  monu- 
ment to  loom  on  the  memorial  scene — ad- 
mittedly orercrowded  In  Washington— In 
quite  a  while. 

MKAT  -rmiCK 

The  Breuer -Beckhard  scheme  Is  a  thought- 
ful, contemporary,  creative  solution  that 
honors  the  man  It  commemonites  at  a  repre- 
sentative level  of  today's  esthetic  achieve- 
ment, without  doing  vlolenoe  to  the  classical 
WftBhIngton  imsge.  That  U  a  neat  trick,  and 
an  admirable  one.  involving  a  kind  of  tal- 
ent and  artistic  Intelligence  too  seldom  seen 
or  understood  In  the  natlon'i  capital. 

The  $4-mlIllon  prop06.-U  cooslsta  of  seven 
wlng-Uke.  rough  granite  walls  arranged  con- 
centrtcally.  like  slanted  spokes,  around  a 
polished  granite  cube,  on  which  there  would 
be  A  Roosevelt  likeness. 

The  nightly  canted,  triangular  walls.  60 
feet  high  on  their  tallcat  side,  slope  geaUy  to 
earth,  and  are  flanked  by  slender  pools. 
Where  the  radial  walls  focus  on  the  cen- 
tral cube,  an  open  plaxa  Is  formed.  Se<  on 
a  granite  baae,  the  memorial  Is  penetrated 
Irregularly  by  pvks  and  trees,  without  rigid 


demarcation.  Benches  will  be  eet  within 
magnolia  and  cherry  groTBe;  ooiumnar 
beeches  wUl  line  the  approach. 

With  the  approach,  the  memorial  will  take 
up  5.8  acres  of  the  narrow,  water-surrounded 
peninsula  of  the  Sfl-acre  West  Potomac  Park. 
It  U  almost  equidistant  from  the  Lincoln, 
Jefferson  and  Washington  monuments,  which 
measures  141  feet.  1»  feet  and  698  feet 
high  respecUvely.  above  sea  level,  as  opposed 
to  the  73  feet  above  sea  level  projected  tot 
the  Roosevelt  design. 

The  granite  cube,  raised  slightly  above 
ground,  will  have  a  picture  of  Roosevelt 
on  the  west,  or  entrance  aide.  ThU  will  not 
t>e  the  conventional  memorial  portrait.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  many  expressive  photo- 
graphs made  during  bis  lifetime,  transferred 
to  stone  by  a  new  method  developed  experi- 
mentally by  the  architects  and  the  stone- 
cutting  industry.  The  texture  of  half-tone 
engraving— a  screen  of  dots  of  varying  stte 
and  density  that  reproduces  the  image  In 
printed  media— Will  be  cut  or  sandblasted 
into  the  granite  surface. 

At  the  large  scale  that  this  li  planned,  the 
portrait  will  focus  at  about  ao  feet:  short 
of  that  dlsunce  It  will  be  a  pattern  of  ab- 
stract, incised  cuU.  Beyond  that,  it  wlU 
read  aa  an  inutge  of  Roosevelt  as  the  Mth 
century  knew  and  recorded  him.  raised  to 
the  level  of  monumental  sculpture  through 
aoth-century  techniques. 

To  this  representation  will  be  added  an- 
other aoth-century  technological  device. 
voice  reproduction,  with  cxcerpu  from  Rooee- 
velfs  speeches  at  normal  voice  level  audible 
only  In  a  limited  central  area  near  the  pic- 
ture. Interspersed  with  periods  of  silence. 
Thus  the  traditional  dignity  of  simple,  monu- 
mental forms  in  stone — the  most  moving  and 
effective  architectural  tribute  to  great  men — 
Is  combined  with  contemporary  pcrtralture 
In  voice  and  image. 

Curiously,  or  rather,  not  curiously  at  all. 
this  design  has  quite  a  bit  In  common  with 
the  rejected  prlMwlnner.  (That  lll-fat«d 
scheme  waa  the  work  of  Pedersen.  Tllney. 
Hoberman,  Wasserman  and  Beer.  With  some 
reservations,  Breuer  thought  their  solution 
good.  I 

Both  approaches  have  emphasized  an  en- 
closing arrangement  of  severely  monumen- 
tal, free-standing  walla;  l>oth  have  stressed 
a  multidimensional,  processional  experience 
of  the  visitor  through  planes  and  spaces. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  the  574  competi- 
tion entries  five  years  ago  de«lt  In  simitar 
forms  and  values.  Examination  of  the  few 
poetirar  memorials  ot  impact  and  quality 
show  a  parrallel  reliance  on  abstract,  slab- 
like elements. 

ThU  is.  of  course,  tiie  authentic  sculptural 
and  architectural  vision  of  our  time,  and  only 
the  genuine  expression  of  this  visloD  will 
produce  a  genuine  monuiment.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  criuca  of  this  design  who 
would  prefer  some  version  of  the  exhausted 
Greek  peristyle  cum  cotton  clouds  and  per- 
sonifled  virtues  In  low  relief  with  the  inllated 
BuperstAtue  that  has  always  beeii  the  front 
runner  In  the  Washington  galloping  grave- 
yard sweepstakes. 

T^e  though  of  still  another  of  those  eop- 
ortflc  substitutes  for  nobility  invokes  noth- 
ing but  esthetic  and  emotional  ennui.  P«- 
miUarlty  may  breed  comfortably  somnolent 
aensatlons  of  patriotic  piety,  but  It  says  Uttle 
for  the  creative  characKr  or  claims  to  glory 
of  our  times,  talent*,  or  staUmeo.  A  monu- 
ment stands  for  lu  age.  as  well  aa  f or  a  man. 
Those  with  the  cnterla  to  Judge  will  quesuon 
the  greatness  of  both  if  the  expressive  me- 
dium of  Immortalisation  Is  mediocrity. 
xHB  OF  Tax  Luai 
Beyond  the  conceptual  similarities  of  the 
two  designs,  tbere  are  algnlflcant  dUferencee 
that  tip  the  scale  lu  Breuer's  favor.  Tlie 
glsnt  slabs  of  the  original  scheme  bad  a 
strong  vertical  emphasis,  and  their  height 
was  reduced  from  a  towering  167  feet  to  130 


feet  tn  re^x>nse  to  worried  protest  that  the 
neighboring  nxjnuxnents  would  t>e  overpow- 
ered. The  slabs  were  to  be  made  of  concrete 
aggregate,  an  excellent  new  material,  but  one 
for  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  observe 
the  weathering  procesa. 

The  present  design  Is  horlsontal  in  feeling 
and  Its  hel^t  Is  roughly  half  that  of  the  fVrat 
proposal.  It  Is  secure  in  the  beauty  and  per- 
manence of  Its  granite  masonry.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  It  is  the  end  of  tbe  line.  Wash- 
ington Is  In  no  desperate  need  of  memDrlals. 
but  It  is  monumentally  short  of  the  architec- 
tural and  estheUc  contributions  of  this  ex- 
traordinarily cresUve  century.  The  Roose- 
velt Commission  can  either  build  this  one  or 
forget  It.  for  It  is  unlikely  that  a  more  ap- 
propriate version  will  cmne  akmg. 


The  4Stk  AauTcrsary  ^f  Latnaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL  \ 

or  incHiaAir 
IN  THE  aOVSE  or  RIPRESKNTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  January  17.  1917 
Mr.  OINOELL.  Mr.  Spekker.  it  i<  a 
matter  of  sreat  sadnen  to  me  that  (or 
dacades  now  tbe  people*  of  Ktvia,  Es- 
tonia, and  Lithuania,  alone  with  the  peo- 
ples of  several  other  nations,  have  been 
forced  to  live  under  Communist  totali- 
tarianism. 

Since  taking  over  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania  in  an  Infamous  deal  with 
Hitler's  Nasi  regime,  the  Soviet  Onion 
has  attempted  to  stamp  out  the  spirit  of 
liberty  which  lives  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  peoples  of  these  three  coun- 
tries. But  this  effort  has  been  to  no 
avail  Latvians.  Estonians,  and  Lithua- 
nians retain  their  strong  desires  for  free- 
dom. Unfortunately,  we  in  tills  country 
have  not  been  able  to  remove  them  from 
ti>eir  captive  status.  However,  we  must 
continue  to  help  these  people  in  any  way 
possible. 

It  is  with  this  in  miDd  that  the  Ameri- 
can-Latvians of  Metropolitan  Detroit 
met  to  commemorate  the  48th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Latiia  and  adopted  on  November  13, 
1966.  the  following  statement  wliich, 
pursuant  to  permission  granted,  1  insert 
into  the  Appendix  of  the  Coho«issiok*i. 

RCCORD : 

Statzukht 

TTie  Amerlcftn-LmtvlaiM  of  Metropont*n 
Detroit.  BMemblMi  at  the  t>etTolt  loeutute 
ot  Arte.  6300  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
MlcHlgan  on  tbe  13th  Day  oX  November.  IBM. 
to  commemorate  tlie  48th  Anniversary  of  the 
iDdepehdence  of  the  RepubUc  of  Latvia, 
unanimously  agreed  to  laaue  the  following 
statement: 

"1.  Aa  we  pauae  today  to  observe  the  48tli 
AnnlTcraary  ot  the  RepubUc  of  Latvia,  we 
again  thank  vhe  {Jolted  States  Government 
for  refusing  to  recognize  the  forcible  seizure 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Baltic  States  ot 
Latvia.  Estonia  and  Lithuania  and  we  urge 
that  thla  policy  be  continued. 

"2.  We  urge  the  President  of  the  I7nlled 
States  to  direct  the  attention  lo  the  tjnlted 
Nations  and  to  other  International  forums,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rlghta  of  self-detennlnallon 
for  the  peoples  of  LAtvl*.  Bstonla  and  uth- 
uanla,  and  bring  the  lorp;  ot  world  opinion 
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to  bttf  the  TwtonUon  at  tb«w  rlehU  to  tba 

Baltic  people*.  „     ,_ 

■  3  We  iirie  Uie  United  Statee  Oongreee  to 
estabusb  »  permenent  Hoiue  opimnlttee  on 
tilt  Oeptlve  Nations. 

-4  We  oppoee  the  latlflcatlon  of  the  treatT 
with  the  Soylet  Dnlon  to  eetabUah  Ooo- 
■ulatae  In  the  United  Statee.  Paet  ex- 
perience ihowa  these  offlces  are  nothing  *u« 
cenlere  of  lubveralon.  U  the  tieaty  la  rati- 
fied undoubtly  the  Sortet  union  wUl  en- 
deavor to  Interpret  It  as  American  recog- 
nition o«  the  Soviet  aeliure  at  the  Baltle 
States. 

"5  We  deplore  the  oontlnuatlon  ot  the 
Soviet  occupation  and  attempted  russlflca- 
Uon  of  LatvU  by  the  Soviets.  This  continu- 
ing crime  Is  poisoning  International  Uto  and 
world  order  cannot  be  buUt  on  violence  and 
crime.  It  should  be  based  on  Justice.  Other- 
wise, the  world  would  succumb  to  a  rule  of 
violence  and  a  colonial  system,  as  practised 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

•8.  Being  aware  that  Latvia  and  other 
oppressed  nations  on  our  globe  are  looking 
upon  the  United  SUtes  of  Amertca  as  the 
country  chosen  by  Ood  to  become  the  cham- 
pion and  guardian  of  freedom  In  the  world, 
and  bearing  In  mind  that  sppeaaement  never 
brings  permanent  and  lasUng  peace,  we 
fully  support  our  Oovemment's  firm  stand 
against   Oommujilst    aggression    throughout 

"7  We  urge  that  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  In  Latvian,  Estonian  end  Uthu- 
anlan  be  Increased.  These  broadcasts  carry 
the  message  of  hope  to  the  Baltic  peoples  and 
provide  them  with  proof  that  they  are  not 
fonotten  by  the  Pree  World.  For  the  same 
puipas*  we  urge  the  broadcasU  In  Latvian. 
tttonlan  and  Uthuanlan  by  the  Radio  Pree 
BUTope.  as  proposed  by  the  Oovemor  ot  State 
of  lOctalgsn  Oeorge  W.  Romney.  June  18th 

"^  We  thank  the  United  States  Senate 
for  passing  H.  Con.  Res.  «18  which  asks  that 
ths  force  of  world  opinion  be  mobilised  to 
the  restoration  of  the  right  to  self-detemJ- 
natlon  and  naUonal  Independence  for  the 
Baltic  Statee. 

-S  This  statement  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea,  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statw.  secretary  of  State, 
the  United  Statee  delegation  to  the  United 
RaUons,  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
lOehlgan.  Oovemor  of  the  SUte  of  Mli^gjf; 
Kayorof  the  City  of  Detroit  and  United 
Statea  Information  Agency." 

Dons  in  Detroit.  Michigan  thU  IWh  Day 
Of  November.  AJ>.  lli««. 
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BcajudB  FrukUn,  170C-M 

EJETENSION  OP  RBMARK8 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


or  MCW  TOSX 
nl  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB3 

Tuetdav,  Januarv  10.  I9«7 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
gtvee  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  my  re- 
m»rkii  with  an  editorial  written  by  the 
Ute  Harry  H.  Schlacht  for  the  East  Side 
News,  a  local  pubUcatlon  with  wide  dla- 
trtbuUoJi  throughout  the  19th  Congree- 
atonal  District  of  New  York. 

Mr  Schlachfs  article,  commemorating 
the  Mrthday  ot  Benjamin  Franklin  de- 
scribes in  most  moving  terms  the  Ule  of 
this  great  American. 

Benjamin  Franklin  possessed  charac- 
ter, vigor,  humility,  and  most  important- 
Ij,  a  lore  ot  Vtt. 


An  account  of  his  achlevementa.  «>ch 
as  this  <me.  can  serve  as  an  InsplratJon  to 
us  all.  I  am  certain  my  eoUeagues  will 
nndltso: 

BDtjAMxM  Psjuncj» — nos-*0 
(By  the  late  Barry  B-  Schlacht) 
The  Ufe  story  of  Benjamin  Pranklin  Is  ons 
of  Americas  treasures.  It  has  also  become 
one  of  the  worlds  treasures,  for  he  has  been 
Immortalised  in  prose  and  poetry  for  the 
things  he  stood  and  beUeved  In  during  the 
birth  of  our  nation.  Mention  of  his  name 
evcAes  the  most  pleasant  recollections,  for  he 
symbolises  the  glory  of  our  past 

Ben  Pranklin.  who  was  bom  In  Boston  on 
January  17.  17M.  settled  In  PhlladelphU 
where  he  spent  the  greater  I»",  «<  '^^"f '• 
Ho  founded  his  own  newspaper.  The  J"ni'»- 
delphla  Gazette,"  and  later  pubUshed  his 
"Poor  Klchards  Almanac."  Later,  his  Inven- 
Oons  in  electricity  and  optics  esmed  for  him 
a  great  reputaUon  throughout  the  world^ 
Subsequently,  he  founded  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  ot  the  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,  the  ineamauon  of  our 
Democracy,  the  master  builder.  He  stands 
second  only  to  Washington  In  -the  list  of 
heroic  personalities.  Be  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  who  signed  the  De- 
claraUon  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  To  have  been 
so  privileged  to  sign  these  historic  documenu 
asBuree  ms  perpetuity  among  the  champions 
of  human  liberty.  ..,.*.     »,,- 

No  man  ever  lived  a  more  virile  Ute  In  his 
day  and  generation.  Be  rose  from  humblest 
surroundings,  and  owed  hardly  anything  to 
parentage  or  patronage.  Be  enjoyed  no  ad- 
vantage of  early  education,  but  he  lived  to 
stand  before  kings  and  died  to  bequeath  a 
name  crowned  with  the  august  halo  of  Im- 
mortajlty.  Well  may  It  be  said  that  he  never 
wasted  time  nor  time  ever  wasted  him. 

pranklin  and  Lincoln  are  the  two  Ameri- 
cans who  typify  the  American  character. 
Both  were  alike  In  their  personaUtles— qual- 
ities of  good  humor,  genial  friendship, 
thought,  simplicity  of  ideas,  and  unwearying 
Industry.  ^ 

The  lessons  of  honesty,  temperance  and 
economy  which  Pranklin  Inculcated  and 
practiced  with  such  brllUant  success  In  his 
own  person  have  been  of  priceless  value  to 
civilisation.  The  world  was  his  school,  and 
necessity  was  his  teacher. 

Ben  Pranklin  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge  by  discovering  laws  and 
facts  aC  nature,  and  applying  them  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  His  writings  have  been 
translated  Into  many  languages,  and  they  are 
still  the  "beet  sellers"  after  two  centuries. 

How  glorlotis  a  legacy  to  the  youth  o« 
America  Is  the  history  of  his  abiding  patrt- 
otlsm.  his  faith  and  his  self  sacrifice. 

Let  the  young  and  the  old  read  his  writ- 
ings and  refresh  their  minds  with  the  re- 
collections of  his  One  mavims  and  virtuous 
deeds.  We  may  not  achieve  tils  greatness, 
but  we  may  strive  to  emulate  his  example. 
Let  us  behold  his  calm  and  genUe  face, 
never  clouded  by  anger,  or  wrinkled  by  m 
humor,  but  which  beamed  with  a  love  foe 
hia  feUow  man.  Be  waa  never  daraled  by 
elevation,  nor  debauched  by  flattery. 
Neither  was  he  ever  soured  by  dlaappolnt- 
nient,  or  corrupted  by  ambition.  He  knew 
how  to  stand  humbly  and  serenely  on  the 
lowest  level  of  otucurlty  and  on  the  loftiest 
pinnacle  of  fame.  He  won  his  place  In  ths 
front  ranks  of  ths  world's  sdentlsu.  diplo- 
mats, statesmen,  men  of  affairs  and  men  of 
letters.  .     , 

Shortly  after  Oeorge  Washington  took  of- 
Bce  as  ths  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  Pranklin  "wrapped  the  drapery  of  his 
couch' about  him  and  lay  down  to  pleasant 
areama"  Like  Moses,  he  could  see  the 
"Promised  Land"  from  afar,  but  could  not 
uMt.    It  was  on  tJw  11th  of  April.  ITBO.  that 


his  sun  sank  In  ths  horlson.  to  rise  sgaln 
In  a  purer  sphere.  In  the  vigor  and  beauty 
of  eternal  ytnith.  ms  spirit  abides  In  Ubrar- 
lee.  utUvendUes.  and  Is  ever  sssociated  with 
the  printing  press,  the  newspaper,  the  post- 
offloo.  and  savings  InsUtuUons. 

It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of 
Shaksspeare.  that  Pranklin  w«e  a  "myriad- 
minded  man.' 

In  diplomacy,  he  was  a  Talleyrand;  In 
Invention,  a  forerunner  of  Edison;  In 
physical  science,  a  Newton;  In  phlloeophy  an 
Erasmus;  In  satire,  a  Swift:  in  style,  an  Addi- 
son- and  in  power  of  narration,  a  Defoe. 
The  sutue  of  Benjamin  Pranklin  in  front 
of  the  Philadelphia  Poeto«ce  bears  the  fol- 
lowing Inscription  written  by  Oeorge 
Wsshlngton: 

■Benjamin  Prankim.  1708-17S0. 
Venerated   for   Benevolence, 
Admired  for  Talents. 
Esteemed  for  Patriotism. 
Beloved  for  Philanthropy." 
What  an   Inaplring  privilege  It  would  be 
for  the  youth  of  America  to  reflect  on  the  Ufe 
and  achievements  of  Ben  PrankUn.    May  hU 
Ideals  conUnue   to  dlaeemlnale   throughout 
the  land,  and  may  his  spirit  protect  us  from 
oppression  and  preserve  InvlolaU  our  free- 
doms, and  the  glortee  of  our  BepubUc. 


January  17,  1967 
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EtUct  ia  a*  U.S.  Coafrest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  Hxw  Toax 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaia-y.  Januarv  10, 1907 
Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bUl  to  estobUsh  a 
permanent  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics 
for  the  guidance  of  Members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch. 

On  February  4.  1966.  I  addressed  the 
New  York  University  Alumni  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  on  the  subject 
of  ethics  In  the  U.S.  Congrefis.  At  that 
time  I  described  the  difficulties  which  I 
had  In  obtaining  guidance  and  advice  in 
connection  with  separating  myseU  from 
business  actlvlUes  upon  my  election  to 
the  House  of  RepresenUUves.  I  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  there  was  no 
one  to  whom  I  could  turn  for  official 
guidance.  There  *ere  no  clear  rules 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  Member  nor 
was  there  a  readUy  available  deflnlUon 
of  "conflict  of  Interest." 

On  March  29.  1966.  I  Introduced  HJl. 
14091  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Ethics.  It  Is  that  leglslaUon  which  I 
have  sponsored  again  today. 

Recent  events  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  point  up  the  need 
for  a  meaningful  ethics  bill,  one  which 
would  eliminate  any  accusation  of  a 
"double  standard"  in  the  present  wholly 
Inadequate  procedures  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves.  There  should  not  be  a 
double  standard  of  ethics  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  would  expect  any 
Member  who  has  evidence  that  the  VS. 
Government  has  been  bilked  by  a  clU- 
zen.  be  he  a  private  clOson  or  a  holder 
of  pubUc  office,  to  present  such  evidence 
to  the  appropriate  authority.  And  U  It 
Involved  a  Member  of  Congress  to  which 
committee  would  such  a  complaint  be  re- 


ferred?   At  the  moment  there  is  no  such 
committee  which  points  up  the  need. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day differs  from  most  ethics  btUs  pre- 
viously Introduced  In  thre  major  re- 
spects: 

First,  the  Joint  committee,  composed 
of  seven  Senators  and  seven  House  Mem- 
bers, would  be  permanent,  not  merely  an 
interim  commltlce  authorized  to  draft 
a  proposed  code  of  ethics  and  then  cease 
to  fimcUon.  The  committee  would  con- 
tinue for  the  ptirpose  of  Investigating 
complaints,  recompiending  changes  in 
the  code  of  ethics,  and  acting  as  an  ad- 
visory body  to  Memljers  and  employees 
of  the  leglslBtlve  branch. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  disclosure 
of  any  and  all  ftnandal  Interests — direct 
or  indirect — In  actlvlUes  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  regulatory  agency.  Most 
other  bills  on  this  subject  require  only 
the  reportttig  of  financial  Interests  in 
excess  of  a  given  figure  such  as  tlO.OOO. 
TMrd,  the  bill  establishes  a  guidance 
and  advisory  opinion  prt>cedure  by 
authorizing  the  Joint  committee  to 
render  advisory  opinions  on  possible  con- 
flicts of  interest  or  a  future  course  of 
conduct  contemplated  by  a  Member  of 
Congress.  The  opinions  would  be 
rendered  without  identifying  the  parties 
Involved  and  would  serve  to  establish 
precedents  for  the  guidance  of  all  Mem- 
bers. This  practice  is  foUowed  by  our 
bar  associations  and  has  proved  Invalu- 
able to  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  committee  would  be  expected  to 
research  and  compile  all  precedents  since 
the  first  Congress  and  to  review,  revise 
and  supplement  these  precedents  and  to 
write  a  new  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  congressional  offices 
and  for  the  conduct  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  m  the  House  to 
support  and  actively  work  for  an  ethics 
bill  which  will  remove  the  cloud  which 
has  been  cast  over  this  distinguished 
Chamber.  We  have  a  conjtltutlonal  re- 
sponsibility to  police  ourselves  and  we 
have  a  moral  responsibility  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  American  public.  There 
are  only  537  elected  Federal  officials  and 
every  one  must  follow  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  Is  beyond  reproach. 

The  time  Is  right  to  follow  the  course 
set  forth  In  LamenUtlons  3:40:  "Let  us 
examine  our  ways  and  search  them."  If 
we  act  now  the  public  will  have  Its  con- 
fidence renewed  in  the  actlvtlea  of  their 
RepresentaUves  in  the  U.8.  Congress. 


most  moving  and  important  article  which 
must  l>e  of  concern  to  all  of  us.    Tliere- 
fore,  1  bring  part  n  of  this  article  to  the 
attenUon  of  my  colleagues: 
(Prom  the  ladles'  Hotne  Journal.  January 

l»e7) 

VlwrNAM:     SorrxB    THX    Lmu;    CimJMXir — 

PaktU 

I  By  Martha  Gellhom) 

Each  of  the  43  provinces  4n  South  Vietnam 
has  a  free  hoepltal  for  clvUiana.  buUt  long 
ago  by  the  French  when  they  ruled  the 
country.  The  hospitals  might  have  ijeen  ade- 
quate in  peacetime:  now  they  are  all  desper- 
ately overcrowded.  The  wounded  Ue  on  bare 
board  beds,  frequently  two  to  s  l)ed.  on 
stretchers.  In  the  corridors,  anywhere.  Three 
hundred  major  operations  a  month  were  the 
regular  quota  In  the  hoepltals  I  saw;  they 
were  typical  hospitals.  Sometimes  food  Is 
supplied  for  the  patients;  sometimes  one 
meal;  sometimes  none.  Their  relatives,  of  ten 
by  now  homeless,  must  provide  everything 
from  the  little  cushion  that  easee  pain  to  a 
change  of  uttered  clothing.  They  nurse  snd 
cook  and  do  the  laundry  and  at  night  sleep  on 
the  floor  beside  their  own  wounded.  The 
hospitals  are  Uttered  with  rubbish;  there  Is 
no  money  to  spend  on  keeping  civilian  hos- 
pitals clean.  Yet  the  people  who  reach  these 
dreadful  places  are  fortimate;  they  did  not 
die  on  the  way. 

In  the  children's  ward  ot  the  Qui  Nhon 
provincial  hospital  I  saw  for  the  first  tlms 
what  napalm  does.  A  child  of  seven,  the 
slxe  of  our  fotir-year-olds.  lay  in  the  cot  by 
the  door.  Napalm  had  burned  his  face  and 
back  and  one  hand.  The  burned  skin  looked 
like  swollen,  raw  meat;  the  fingers  of  his 
hand   were  stretched  out,   burned  rigid. 


Vive  napalm  and  live  to  show  the  scars  are 
those  who  were  least  tnu-ned  and  lucky 
enough  to  reach  a  hoepltal  In  tune. 

ChUdren  are  killed  or  wounded  by  napalm 
becauss  of  the  nature  of  the  bombings.  Close 
air  support  for  Infantry  m  combat  zones  Is 
one  thing.  The  day  and  night  bombing  of 
hamlets,  filled  with  women,  children  and  the 
old.  Is  another.  BomtM  are  mass  destroyers. 
The  military  targets  among  the  peasants — 
ttis  Viet  Cong — are  smafl,  fast-moving  Indi- 
viduals. Bomtis  cannot  Identify  them.  Im- 
partially, they  mangle  children,  who  are 
numerous,  and  guerrilla  fighters,  who  are 
few.  The  use  of  fire  and  steel  on  South  Viet- 
namese hamleu.  because  Viet  Cong  are  re- 
ported to  be  In  them  (and  often  are  not)  can 
Bometimta  be  like  destroying  your  friend's 
home  and  famUy  because  you  have  heard 
there  Is  s  snske  In  the  cellar. 

South  Vietnam  Is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  state  of  MlBourl.  The  disaster  now 
sweeping  over  Its  people  Is  so  enormous  that 
no  single  person  has  seen  It  aU.  But  every- 
one In  South  Vietnam,  naUve  and  foreign. 
Including  American  soldiers,  knows  some- 
thing of  the  harm  done  to  Vletnameoe  peas- 
ants who  never  harmed  us.  We  cannot  all 
croes  the  Pacific  to  Judge  for  ourselvee  what 
most  affects  our  present  and  future,  and 
America's  honor  In  the  world;  but  we  can 
listen  to  eyewitnesses.  Here  is  testimony 
from  a  few  private  citizens  like  you  and  me. 
An  American  surgeon,  who  worked  in  the 
provincial  hoepltal  at  Danang,  a  northern^ 
town  now  swollen  with  ref  ugeea  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  an  American  portbase:  '"nie  ChU- 
dren over  there  are  undernourished,  poorly 
clothed,  poorly  tioused  and  being  bit  every 
day  by  weapons  that  should  have  tieen  alined 
at  sometKxly  else.  .  .  . 
Many  children  died  from  war  Injuries  be- 


acrap  of  cheesecloth  covered  him,  for  weight     ^auee  there  was  nobody  around  to  take  care 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  KXW  TOKK 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Januxtry  1^,  19€7 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
serted part  I  of  Martha  OeUbom's  article 
concerning  the  plight  of  the  children 
of  Vietnam.  The  article  appeared  In  the 
January  1067.  edlttoa  of  the  Ladlee' 
Home  Journal.     I  beUerra  that  It  It  a 


ti  Intolerable,  but  so  Is  air.  His  grandfatbsr, 
an  emaciated  old  man  hall  blind  with  cat- 
aract, was  tending  the  chUd.  A  week  ago, 
napalm  bombs  were  dropped  on  tbelr  bam- 
let.  The  old  man  carried  hU  grandson  to 
the  ncareat  town;  from  there  tbey  wort 
flown  by  helicopter  to  the  hospital.  AU 
week,  the  little  boy  cried  with  pain,  but  now 
he  waa  better.  He  had  stopped  crying.  He 
waa  only  twisting  his  body,  as  If  trying  to 
dodgv  hla  incomprehenBlble  torture. 

Farther  down  the  ward,  another  child,  also 
■even  years  old.  moaned  like  a  mourning 
dove;  he  was  sttll  crying.  He  bad  been 
burned  by  napalm,  too.  In  the  same  Tillage. 
HU  mother  stood  over  his  cot,  fanning  the 
Uttle  body.  In  a  helpless  effect  to  cool  that 
wet.  red  skin.  Whatever  she  said,  In  Viet- 
namese, I  did  not  understand,  but  her  eyes 
and  her  voice  revealed  how  gladly  she  would 
have  taken  lor  herself  the  child's  suffering. 
Uy  Interpreter  questioned  the  old  man. 
who  said  that  many  had  been  killed  by  the 
Are  and  many  more  burned,  as  weU  as  tbelr 
houaee  and  orchards  and  Uveatock  and  the 
few  poaaeaalons  they  bad  workad  aU  their 
Uvea  to  collect.  Destitute,  hocneleaa,  sick 
with  weariness  and  despair,  he  watched  every 
move  of  the  small,  racked  body  of  his  grand- 
son. Viet  Cong  guerrillas  had  passed 
through  their  hamJet  In  April  the  old  man 
said,  but  were  long  since  gone,  l^te  In 
August,  napalm  bombs  feU  from  the  sky. 

Napalm  Is  Jellied  gasoline,  contalnad  in 
bombs  about  six  feet  lon^.  The  bomb,  ex- 
ploding on  contact,  hurls  out  gobs  Ckt  this 
flaming  stuff,  and  Oerce  fire  eonsumea  every- 
thing Ln  Its  path.  We  alona  poneesi  and 
fr«ely  use  this  weapon  In  South  VletnaJcn. 
Bums  are  dealy  In  relation  to  tbelr  depth 
and  extent.  If  upwards  of  30  percent  of  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  akin  U  burned,  the 
Tlctlm  wUl  die  within  24  to  48  hours,  unle« 
ha  receives  skilled  constant  care.  Tetanus 
and  other  Infections  are  a  longtime  danger, 
until  the  big.  open-wound  surface  has  healed. 
Since  transport  for  civilian  wounded  Is  pure 
chance  and  since  the  hospitals  have  neither 
staff  nor  facUmes  for  special  bum  treatment, 
m  oan  assume  that  the  cbUdrsn  irtio  sur- 


of  them.  Many  died  of  terrible  bums. 
Msiny  of  shell  fragments."  Since  the  young 
men  are  all  drafted  In  the  Vietnam  Army  or 
are  part  of  the  Viet  Cong,  "when  a  vlUage 
Is  bombed,  you  get  u.n  abnormaJ;  picture  of 
clvlUan  casualties  If  you  were  to  bomb 
New  York,  you'd  hit  a  Jot  of  men.  women 
and  children,  but  In  Vietnam  you  hit  women 
and  ChUdren  almost  exclusively,  and  a  few 
old  men.  .  .  .  The  United  Stai«s  is  grossly 
osreleas.  It  bombs  villages,  shoots  up  civil- 
ians for  no  reoogntaahle  mlUtarr  objactlre. 
and  it's  terrible." 

An  American  photographer  flew  on  a  night 
mlvlon  in  a  "dragon  ship" — an  armed  DC-3 
plana— when  Viet  Cong  were  attacking  a  for- 
tified government  post  In  the  southern  Delta.. 
The  post  waa  right  next  to  a  hamlet;  1.400 
la  the  ufiueJ  number  of  peasants  In  a  hamlet. 
The  dragon  ahlp's  thrse  guns  poured  out 
18.000  buUets  a  minute.  This  photographer 
said:  "When  you  ahoot  ao  many  thousand 
rounds  of  ammo,  you  kxiow  you're  gonna  hit 
somebody  with  that  stuff  .  .  .  you're  hitting 
anybody  when  you  ahoot  that  way  ...  a 
one-second  burst  puts  down  enough  lead  to 
cover  a  football  field.  ...  I  was  there  In  the 
hospital  for  many  day*  and  nights  .  .  .  One 
night  there  were  so  many  wounded  I  ootildn't 
even  walk  across  the  room  becskUss  they  were 
BO  thick  on  the  floor.  .  ,  .  Ths  main  wounds 
came  from  bombs  and  bullets  and  indiscrim- 
inate machine-gunning." 

A  housewife  from  New  Jersey,  the  mother 
of  six.  had  adopted  three  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren under  the  Foster  Parents  Plan,  and  vis- 
ited South  Vietnam  to  learn  how  Vletosznese 
children  were  living.  Why?  "I  ant  a  Chris- 
tian. .  .  .  These  kids  don't  ask  to  oome  into 
ttie  world— and  what  a  world  w»  give 
them.  .  .  .  Before  I  went  to  Saigon.  I  bad 
hsaid  and  read  that  napalm  melts  ths  Osah, 
and  I  thought  tha.t's  nonsense,  becauss  X  can 
put  a  roast  in  the  oven  and  the  fat  wtu  melt 
but  the  meat  stays  there.  WeU.  I  want  and 
saw  these  children  burned  by  napafm.  and 
11  Is  absolutely  true.  The  chemical  rvactloa 
of  this  napalm  does  melt  ths  flssh,  and  the 
fteah  runs  right  down  tftatrfaosa  CBto  ttislr 
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dusu  »nd  It  "If  ">"•  •"*  "  *">■»  tb«e. 
ThM*  cbiulren  rant  turn  ihdr  iMxta. 
the?  were  to  Ujick  with  Oath.  .  An<i  when 
nngrece  «u  In,  tier  cut  o«  tbMi  bind, 
or  linger,  or  their  I«.l:  tJ»  only  tbln«  U>ey 
cannot  cut  off  la  their  head.  .  . 

An  American  phyaldan.  now  lervlng  aa  a 
health  advliMT  to  the  Vletnameae  Oovem- 
menl  -The  peat  problem  In  Vietnam  U  the 
•nonage  of  doctora  and  the  lack  of  minimum 
medical  (aclUae..  .  .  We  B«ure  that  Uiere 
la  about  one  Vletnameae  doctor  per  lOO.OOP 
oopulatlon.  and  In  the  Delta  thla  figure  go«« 
UTlo  one  per  1*0,000.  In  the  n.S.,  wt  UUii» 
we  have  a  doctor  «hortage  with  a  ratio  of 

one  doctor  to  «8S  peraon*.""  

The    Vletnameae    director    ot    a   aouthera 
orovlncUl   hoapltal:     'We   have  had   staanc 
problem,  becauae  of  the  draft     W«^"  » 
Solitary    hoepltal   neit  door  with   MO  »«>» 
Mid  la  doctor..    Some  of  them  have  nothing 
to  do  right    now,   while  w»  In   the  clvlUan 
hoapltal  need  aU  the  doctoi.  we  can  Sret. 
(Compared  to  civilian  hoapltal..  the  mUltary 
hoapltal.  in  Vietnam  are  haven,  of  order  and 
comfort.     Tbcae  I  »«w   in  central   Vietnam 
were  nearly  empty,  wasting   the  Inv^uabl. 
time  of  fruatrated  doctor,  l     "We  need  bet- 
ter faclUOe.  to  get  people  to  the  hoepltal. 
American  wounded  are  treated  within  a  mat- 
ter of  mlnutea  or  hour..    With  clvlUan  ca»u- 
altlM  It  1.  KMneUmee  a  matter  of  day»— It 
at  all.    Pallenta  come  here  by  cart,  bu.,  taxi, 
evele     lampaii.    or    perhapa    on    their    rela- 
Uvaa'    back..      The    longer    It    take,    to   get 
herr    the  more  danger  the  patient  wlU  die  " 
Thar.    1.    no   Uiortage   of    bureaucrau   in 
South  Vietnam,  both  Vletnameae  and  Ameri- 
can,   The  V3.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment   IA.IX)  )    alone   account,   tor  Wa 
of  them.    In  the  la.t  10  year.,  around  •  bU- 
Uon  dollar,  have  been  aUotted  a.  direct  aid 
to  una  people  of  South   Vietnam.     The  re- 
•ulta  of  aU   this   bureaucracy   and  all   thl. 
money    are   not    lmpre«lve    though    one   te 
•tataful  that  part  of  the  money  haa  bought 
Lxteren  eurglcal  equipment  for  the  clvlUan 
hoapltal.     But  South  Vietnam  Is  gripped  In 
a  lunatic  nightmare;  the  Mme  olBclal  hand 
(whltal    that  Mek.  to  heal  wound.  InfUcte 
more  wound..     Civilian  cualtle.  far  out- 
weigh military  caaualtlea. 

rorelgn  doctor,  and  nur««  who  work  a. 
surgical  team.  In  wme  provincial  hoapltala 
mam  warm  pral«  and  admiration  Bo  doe. 
anyone  who  aervea  thew  tormented  people 
with  compaaalon.  Many  foreign  charlUble 
organisation,  try  to  lighten  Imaery,  I  men- 
Uon  only  two  becauM  they  concentrate  on 
children.  Both  arc  volunteer  organisation.. 
Terre  dM  Homme.,  a  reipected  SwlM  group, 
tiaea  three  different  approaches  to  reacue  Vlet- 
nameM  children  from  the  crueltlea  of  thU 
war-  by  Mndlng  .Ick  and  wounded  children 
to  Holland,  Britain.  Prance  and  Italy  for 
long-term  lurgical  and  medical  ueatment; 
by  arranging  for  the  adoption  of  orphan.: 
and  by  helping  to  support  a  children's  hos- 
pital in  Vietnam— 2S0  bed.  for  860  children. 
Thla  hospital  might  better  be  caUed  an  emer- 
gency medical  center,  since  lie  eole  purpoae 
U  to  Bive  children  Immediately  from  .bock. 
Infection  .nd  other  trauma.. 

In  England,  the  Oilord  Committee  for 
Famine  Belief  (OXFAMl  has  merged  all  Its 
prevtou.  flr.t-ald  efloru  Into  one:  an  OXFAM 
repreeentallve,  a  trained  English  nurse.  U 
in  Vietnam  with  the  Kle  mission  of  channel- 
ing money,  medicine,  food,  clothlog  and 
eventually  toys  (an  unknown  luxury)  to  the 
thousand,  of  children  In  10  Saigon  o«^ 
phonages. 

Everything  Is  needed  foe  the  wounded 
children  of  Vietnam,  but  everything  can- 
not po«lbly  be  provided  there  I  believe 
that  the  least  we  can  do — ols  citizens  of  West- 
ern Europe  hove  done  before  u^-ls  to  bring 
badly  burned  children  here.  TheM  children 
require  month.,  perhaps  year.,  of  rapertor 
medical  and  Etuglcal  care  In  clean  hospitals. 
Here  In  America  tuere  are  hopetul  signs 
ol  allUnce  between  varknia  groi^M  who  feel 


a  graTe  rwponalWIlty  Cor  wousdad  Viet- 
namese children.  The  VB.  branch  o<  Tetxa 
de.  Hommca  and  a  physicians'  giDup  called 
The  Committee  at  ResponslbUlty  for  Treat- 
ment in  the  DS.  of  WK--Burned  Vletn.m«e 
Children  are  planning  way.  and  means  of 
caring  foe  Kime  of  these  hurt  chUdren  In  the 
United  States  Three  hundred  doctor,  have 
offered  their  skill,  to  repair  what  napalm 
and  high  exploalve.  have  ruined.  American 
hospitals  have  promised  free  beds.  American 
families  are  eager  to  tbut  their  homes  dur- 
Ins  the  children's  convalescence,  money  has 
been  pledged.  US.  military  planes,  which 
daUy  transport  our  young  men  to  South 
Vietnam,  could  carry  wounded  Vietnamese 
children  back  to  America— and  a  chance  of 
recovery,  , 

The  American  Oovemment  U  curiously 
unresponsive  to  TOCh  proposal..  A  SUte 
Department  .pokesman  explain,  the  official 
V3  position  thl.  way:  "Let's  say  we  evacuate 
50  children  to  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  question  that  they  would  receive 
a  higher  degree  of  medical  care,  but  It  would 
really  not  make  that  much  difference.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  money  spent  getting 
those  50  children  out  could  be  better  uMd  to 
help  1  500  similarly  wounded  children  In 
Vietnam.  It  seems  more  practical  to  put  our 
energies  and  wherewithal  Into  treaUng  them 
on  the  Kene  In  Vietnam  "  The  .pokesman 
did  not  explain  why  we  have  not  made 
more  "energle.  and  wherewithal'  avaUable 
to  treat  the  wounded  chUdren.  whether  here 
or  in  Vietnam  Officially,  It  la  said  that 
children  can  beet  be  cured  In  their  familiar 
home  environment.  True;  except  when  the 
home  environment  has  been  destroyed  and 
there  1.  no  place  or  perKinnel  to  do  the 
curing,  . 

We  cannot  give  back  life  to  the  dead 
VletnameM  children.  But  we  cannot  faU  to 
help  the  wounded  chUdren  as  we  would  help 
our  own  More  and  more  dead  and  wounded 
children  will  cry  out  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world  unleM  we  heal  the  children  who  sur- 
vive the  wounds  Someday  our  children, 
whom  we  love,  may  blame  us  for  dtobonorlng 
America  becauae  we  did  not  care  enough 
about  children  10.000  mllea  away. 


Loyt  W.  Milkr  Retirt.  «f  EdiJw  ol  tbc 
KmxtUU  Ncwt-ScBtiMl 


Loye.  Jr.,  who  h»ve  followed  in  their 
fattaefi  foot«t«p«.  Mike  w»s  fonnerly 
Oie  C«pltol  Hill  (»rrespoo<Jent  for  the 
KnoitvUle  News-Sentinel  imd  the  Mem- 
phis Press-Scijnltar.  He  Is  now  the 
Scnpps-Howard  (aarrespondent  covering 
the  Pentagon.  Presently  he  1b  on  spe- 
cial uslgnment  In  Vietnam. 

TWhen  I  came  to  Washington  In  1963. 
Loye,  Jr  .  was  on  the  Washington  stall 
of  Tliiie  magazine.  He  is  now  the  man- 
ager of  Time's  Chicago  btireau. 

I  know  Mr.  Miller  Is  as  proud  of  his 
sons'  success  as  they,  are  of  his — and  I 
am  jjroud  of  the  great  success  of  both 
father  and  sons. 

One  of  the  many  fine  editorials  which 
appeared  In  the  newspapers  In  my  dis- 
trict praising  Mr.  Miller  la  from  the  New- 
port. Tenn  ,  Plain  Talk,  and  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  Include  It  at  this  point 
In  the  Ricoao: 

UlTX  W.   MiLLEa 

After  more  than  forty  year,  of  distin- 
guished service,  the  past  twenty-flve  years 
as  editor,  the  Knoxville  New.  Sentinel's  Loye 
W   Miller  bas  announced  his  retlrement. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Miller.  The 
Sentinel  has  more  than  doubled  In  circula- 
tion and  become  one  of  the  South's  out- 
standing newspapeia. 

The  Influence  of  Loye  Miller  ha.  been  felt, 
not  only  In  Knox  County  and  Bast  Tennessee, 
but  throughout  the  state  and  at  tlmesthe 
nation.  A.  president  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
AaaocUUon  and  also  as  a  key  committee 
chairman,  he  has  spearlieaded  many  a  project 
in  that  organization.  One  of  bis  ma- 
jor achlevemenu  I.  the  election  law  re- 
form that  resulted  from  the  hard  work  of 
the  TPA  committee  which  he  headed  In  1961 . 
Be  pUyed  an  Important  part  on  the  GETS 
Committee  and  hu  worked  tlreleealy  on 
many  a  public  service  project. 

The  Knoxville  Sentinel  editor  ha.  added 
diatinctlon  to  hi.  profesrton  by  his  dedlca- 
uon  and  determination  to  fl^t  for  those 
causes  In  which  he  beUeved. 

Although  he  U  retiring  ss  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel,  he  may  weU  And  a 
greater  demand  for  his  talenu  than  ever 
before  m  the  further  development  of  hi. 
chosen  profession  and  In  serving  his  com- 
munity and  state. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  JAMES H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TKMNSSSXX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPBESENTA-nVKS 

Thursday,  January  12,  J9S7 
Mr.  QXrSLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr  Loye  W.  Miller  announced  his  retire- 
ment as  editor  of  the  KnoxvtUe.  Tenn., 
News-Sentinel,  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
outstanding  career  In  the  newspaper  field 
and  to  wish  him  good  health  and  much 
happiness  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr  Miller  and  I  have  been  friends  for 
many  years.  I  admire  his  steadfast 
commitments  to  report  the  facts  and  the 
dedlcaUon  that  he  has  brought  to  his 
endeavors  to  the  news  profession  and  to 
the  many  dvlc  and  governmental  activi- 
ties In  which  he  has  interested  himself 
throughout  the  years. 

East  Tennessee  and  the  whole  region 
have  benefited  greatly  from  Mr.  Miller's 
efforts,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  area  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  his  past  and 
his  future  undertaklngB. 
Many  of  you  know  blc  sons,  Mike  and 


ScctMT  ia  GoTCmKBl 

EXTENSION  OP  RHMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxjitois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  11.1967 
Mr  RUMSFELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
ndte  continuing  criticisms  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Information  emanating  from 
the  White  Hoase  on  matters  affecttog 
naUonal  security  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  there  has  been  no  narrowing  of 
the  credibility  gap. 

At  the  convening  of  the  90th  Congress, 
doubts  and  confualan  remain.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  December  7,  19«6, 
carried  an  excellent  analysis  by  Mr.  Alan 
L.  Otten  o(  the  drawbacks  and  pitfalls 
of  secrecy  to  government  And  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J  Eaton  of  the  Chicago  DaUy  News, 
In  a  recent  arUcle.  discusses  a  case  to 
point,  the  1»(*  of  biformaUon  about 
defense  spending. 


Mr.  Otlen's  and  Mr.  Eaton's  articles 
follow: 

IProm  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Dec.  7,  IBM] 
TioxcT-ljmB  Towir 
(By  AlanI..Ott«nJ 

W»»HmoTOK  — "Why  let  the  President  box 
you  in  this  way?  " 

The  questioner  was  a  new  foreign  service 
officer,  one  of  a  group  being  addressed  by  a 
long-time  capital  correspondent  on  the  role 
of  the  preM  In  Lyndon  Johnwjn's  Washing- 


There  vrer*  all  these  reports,  the  young 
State  Department  man  observed,  that  Mr. 
Johtuon  wouldn't  name  a  man  to  a  (op  Oov- 
ernmeot  Job  If  the  new.  leaked  out  In  ad- 
vance and  as  a  result  there  had  been  very 
few  stories  recenUy  predicting  forthcoming 
appointments.  _    ^  ^    . 

Why  do  the  reporter,  hold  b«*7  he  wanted 
to  know  Shouldn't  they  go  ahead  and  print 
the  names  as  mod  ss  they  Bnd  out,  and 
leave  It  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  decide  whether  to 
go  ahead  with  the  appointments  or  K|uasb 
them? 

There  was  only  one  flaw  In  thl.,  the  re- 
porter replied :  The  supposed  reason  foe  the 
lack  ot  advance  storlea.  The  prees  U  still 
printing  the  new.  of  prospective  appoint- 
ments whenever  it  and.  them  out.  he  Mid— 
but  the  press  simply  doesn't  and  thsm  out 

much  any  more.  

And  that,  the  reporter  concluded.  Is  typi- 
cal of  Washington  today:  An  exceedingly 
tight-lipped  town,  where  oomparaUvely  Uttle 
flnds  Its  way  onto  television  screens  and  Into 
print  except  what  and  when  Lyndon  John- 
son wants.  _  ,.,  .,  , 
Solid  advance  stories  about  PreaidenUal 
plans— not  merely  prospecUve  appointments 
but  legislative  proposala.  pollOcal  maneu- 
vers, foreign  poUcy  InltlaOves— are  Increas- 
ingly rare  There's  always  the  deliberate  of- 
ficial leak;  speculauon  about  how  high  the 
next  budget  might  be,  reports  of  determl- 
naUon  to  hold  back  whsat  shipments  until 
India  reforms  lU  sgrlculture  poUcy,  But 
there  have  been  vary  few  good  inside  stories 
lately  that  the  President  haant  wanted  out, 
Prealdentlal  new.  oonferencos  have  been 
exerclMS  In  non-newa— a  few  tidbits  he 
wants  to  publicise,  some  Mlf-s«rvlng  de- 
fense of  previous  actions  and  large  doses  of 
evasion  and  filibuster.  Prom  the  White 
House  press  office  oomes  a  stream  of  routine 
that  suiu  the  Admlnlstratlop  purpoae,  and 
great  resistance  to  uncovering  anyttiing 
more.  For  weeks  White  House  officials  de- 
nied that  any  task  force  was  studying  new 
spproaches  to  strikes  that  damage  the  na- 
Uonal Interest;  finally,  reluctantly,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  task  force  was  admitted  when 
reporter,  dlspalyed  considerable  knowledge 
about  it,  knowledge  obtained  largely  from 
non-Government  members. 

Secrecy  la,  of  course,  a  press  complaint 
In  every  Administration.  Criticism  at  the 
Johnson  Administration  reached  Boodtide  In 
the  spring  of  1B95,  then  seemed  to  subside 
when  the  very  capable  BlU  Moyet.  ftrst  took 
over  the  PresldenUal  press  Job  that  July. 
But  for  the  past  year  or  so  the  eltuaUon 
hiu  been  deteriorating  again,  and  spreading, 
as  LBJ  appointees  tske  over  more  top  Jobs 
and  as  word  whisks  through  the  bureaucracy 
about  Presidential  fury  over  looee  talk. 

Wrll-publlclxed  reports  of  PBI  probes  of 
news  leaks,  of  pointed  White  House  Inquiries 
u  to  which  lower-echelon  official  talked  to 
particular  reporters,  of  Presidential  threats 
to  veto  policies  prematurely  dlscuscd  In  the 
press — these  have  dampened  officials'  readi- 
ness tor  even  the  most  casual  press  contacts. 
Old  friends  In  Oovemment  suggest  reporters 
call  them  at  home  rather  than  at  the  oOoe. 
where  their  Incoming  calls  are  loggsd:  tbey 
may  not  be  about  to  say  much  anyhow,  but 
this  way  they're  not  even  suspect. 

Reporter,  are  told  that  Information  Is  not 
available,  that  oOclaU  are  too  busy  to  talk. 


that  everything  about  a  certain  jnatter  mtist 
oome  from  the  White  House  which  in  turn 
may  say  the  mformaUon  Is  available  only  at 
the  agendea,  putung  the  reportsia  on  a 
squirrel  run. 

The  President  clearly  believes  this  sscrscy 
servo  his  Interest  best.  He  Is  spared  ad- 
vance pressure  to  appoint  someone  elas  or 
adopt  some  other  soluUon.  retains  his  preorg- 
atlve  to  chsnge  his  mind.  He  can  announce 
his  decision  at  the  moat  favorsble  time,  In 
the  most  favorable  Ught.  The  suspense  may 
provide  an  extra  push  to  put  his  decision 
across  to  the  public. 

But  Is  Mr.  Johnson  right— or  might  not 
his  interest  be  better  served  by  a  mors  lib- 
eral flow  of  news? 

Some  advance  word  of  contemplated  ac- 
tions and  appotntments  might  evoke  oon- 
strucuve  criticisms  and  alternatives  from 
academicians  and  other  experts,  even  from 
the  general  public.  Now  all  thl.  Is  accom- 
plished within  s  small  Interagency  committee 
or  White  House  task  force;  the  President's 
policies  emerge  In  speeches  and  messages  to 
Ckjngresfi  as  holy  writ,  to  be  defended  stub- 
bornly  against  criticism   and  change. 

There  miehl  be  substantial  benaflU  for 
the  President  loo  in  the  backing  received 
from  a  public  parUcipoUng  more  fuUy  In  the 
prepanUon  of  i  policy,  rather  than  being 
asked  only  to  rally  round  after  the  course 
has  been  decided  upon  nnd  officially  unveUed, 
How  much  stronger  the  popular  support  for 
the  Vietnam  war  might  be  If  the  Adminis- 
tration had  been  more  open  from  the  start. 
The  secrecy  syndrome  has  other  draw- 
backs for  the  President  It  deprives  him  of 
a  valusble  channel  for  communicating  with 
the  sprawling  Federal  bureaucracy  for  many 
Oovemment  officials  below  the  topmowt  lay- 
er, the  press  provides  the  flrat  new.  of 
changes  In  policy;  .n  eariy  report  of  Presi- 
dential intentions  could  help  Une  up  bureau- 
crats' support  or  jpoUlght  likely  internal 
opposition 

Secrecy  aggravates  the  President's  problem 
of  finding  and  holding  good  men.  No  one  U 
happy  m  a  Job  where  he  feels  someone  higher 
up  u  looking  over  hU  shoulder  every  time 
he  taUts  to  a  reporter  The  news  Ud.  too, 
often  robs  projecu  of  the  sense  of  excitement 
and  importance  that  lop-notch  people  want 
to  feel  about  their  work 

Lyndon  Johnson  Invesu  huge  amounU  of 
time  watching  TV  and  reading  the  papera, 
talking  privately  and  publicly  to  reportera 
and  columnlsU,  worrying  about  bis  press  re- 
lations and  public  Image.  Tet  press  rela- 
Uoos  are  worse  than  ever  and  the  public 
IDiage  Is  bad.  Maybe  It's  Ume  to  allow  a 
little  fuller  disclosure  of  new. — not  only  at 
the  White  House  but  all  through  the  Gov- 
ernment Certainly  It's  a  poaalblUty  the 
President  has  never  tried. 


IProm  the  Chicago  DaUy  Mews] 

Is  Lfl  J    Anuim  TO  TBi  Sua  or  »IJut««t 

BiTooxr? 

(By  WUUam  J.  Eatotil 

WasHiNOTON— President  Johnson  U  open- 
ing a  new  budget-taxation  credibility  gap 
by  his  unwarranted  secrecy  about  defense 
spending — post,  present  and  future. 

Economists  Inside  snd  outside  ths  fsderal 
government  are  finding  that  mUltary  spend- 
ing total,  are  harder  to  obtain  thsn  ever  in 
history.  Even  members  of  the  Cabinet  are 
reported  to  be  In  the  dark. 

(The  Texas  White  House  apparently  re- 
leased some  budget  figures  this  week  but 
refused   to   allow  direct  quotaUon.l 

This  means  no  one  can  debate  very  in- 
telligently the  merits  ol  an  Increase  m  fsd- 
eral taxes  since  the  Pentagon's  outlays  now 
add  up  to  more  than  half  of  aU  OB. 
speiMUng, 

"The  plain  unvarnished  truth  Is  that  no- 
body can  evaluate  this  situation  because  hs 
Iscks  Information  about  defense  spending,** 
said  COS  Wsshlngton  soonomlst. 


This  U  especially  remarkable  because  0»- 
fense  Sec  Robert  8  McNsmsra  Is  mpposed 
to  have  mast<red  the  tnlUtary  through  a  cost- 
aooounung  approach. 

Ths  President  bas  been  making  one  ex- 
cuse after  another,  at  Issst  since  April,  tor 
putting  off  his  tax  Increase  declslon. 

Bul  he  has  known  for  many  months  that 
bs  would  need  billions  more  to  psy  for  ths 
sky-rockeUng  costs  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
and  related  military  programs.  Congres- 
sional leadere  were  talking  Isst  October  about 
a  posalble  il2-bllllon  requeet  to  pay  the 
Pentagon's  bills  through  June  30, 

Mr.  Johnson's  budget  message  last  Jan- 
uary. Incredibly,  forecast  a  leveimg  off  of 
military  costs  In  the  second  hail  of  this  year 
and  assumed  the  BghUng  In  Viet  Nam  would 

be  over  by  mld-l»«7,  

Surely  st  the  start  of  Deosmbsr  ths  Chief 
CxecuUve  must  know  that  optlmlsUc  predic- 
tion wUl  not  come  true.  It  Is  also  fair  w 
sssume  that  the  Pentagon  plannera  know 
pretty  well  what  they  wlU  require  to  carry 
on  the  vrar  during  the  next  seven  months 
Yet  the  President  Insists  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  still  working  on  ths  flgtirss  and  wlU 
not  finish  before  early  January. 

So  the  credibility  gap  widens.  Is  ths  sltus- 
tlon  so  much  worse  than  the  pubuc  has  been 
led  to  believe  thst  the  President  Is  putUng 
off  the  bsd  news? 

Most  economists.  Including  msny  in  the 
higher  levels  of  government,  view  a  tax  in- 
crease In  1067  ss  virtually  unavoidable.  They 
regard  higher  taxes  ss  essential.  If  only  to 
answer  Federal  Reserve  Board  pless  for  an 
excuse  to  lower  Interest  rates. 

Ths  President,  however.  Is  dslaylng  any 
dsclslon  unUl  he  has  "aU  of  the  facts."  In 
the  meantime,  he  Is  telling  the  oountry.  keep 
guessing. 

HarruoE  E.  SalasimrT  S««»  Mp— VU 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP  NEW  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  17,  19S7 
Mr,  RYAN,    Mr,  Speaker,  to  today's 
New  York  limes,   the  seventh  In  the 
aeries  of  Harrison  E.  Salisbury's  sum- 
mtog  up  articles  analyses  the  meantag 
of  the  Sovlet-Stoo  split  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  to  the  Vietnam  situation 
to  general.     I  recommend  that  all  who 
are  toterested  to  the  tragic  conflict  In 
Vietnam  read  the  following  article: 
IProm  the  New  Tork  Times,  Jan    17,  I»«7| 
SovnT-CmMa  But  Btnmno  Banai  Aj»— strr 
NoETH   VnTwsss   Kxkes  CioM  Tna  WrrB 
Two  AlxiKS 

(By  Hsrrlson  E.  Salisbury) 
HoNC  KOHC.  Jsnuary  11. — Nowhere  are  ths 
tensions,  conflicts  and  delicate  senalbiutle. 
engendered  by  the  claah  of  the  Communist 
giants.  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  more 
excruciatingly  felt  than  In  North  Vietnam. 
North  Vlentam's  fighting  ability  Is  almost 
completely  dependent  upon  the  aid  and  sup- 
port of  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus,  ths  conflict  between  these  two  na- 
Uons.  in  effect,  poees  s  threat  to  the  vir- 
tual existence  of  the  small  Indochlness 
CDmmunut  state,  to  Its  ability  to  malntam 
the  struggle  against  America',  superior  ma- 
terial power. 

An  East  European  diplomat  who  has  deep 
affection  for  ths  North  Vlstnamese  and  the 
Hanoi  lesderdilp  spoks  sadly  of  the  "won- 
derful daya."  now  long  goaa,  when  "we  were 
all  comrades  together."    TTiat  was  back  la 
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1S54.  Jmt  »ner  the  a«iie»«  •gr«n«nt«  Out 
ended  the  Indochina  wmr  end  estabUebed 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

"I  wlah  you  could  have  eeen  Hand  then.'* 
he  said.  "The  city  WBJ  ao  lorely.  «Tery 
building  had  been  painted,  the  rtieeti  were 
spruced  up  and  there  were  Bowela  every- 
where. 

It  waa  not  only  phyalcftlly  that  Hanoi  wae 
attractive  In  that  Ume.  the  diplomat  eald. 
The  atmosphere  for  a  Communlat  was  fresh 
and  InvlgormUng. 

"EverythlnB  seemed  poeslble  then."  he  re- 
called. 

■There  waa  no  hint  of  a  split  In  the  camp. 
Bueala.  China,  all  of  us  were  worUng 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  help  Vietnam,  to 
enable  the  Vietnamese  people  to  create  a 
Communist  future." 

Another  man.  also  a  Communist  diplomat, 
but  one  of  the  contemporary  jeneraUon,  eald 
serloualy : 

"I  dont  know  how  they  do  It.  but  the 
Vietnamese  have  managed  so  far  to  keep  their 
reUtlona  with  both  Moscow  and  Peking. 
But  honesUy.  I  dont  thlnli  there  Is  another 
man  In  the  world  who  could  have  accom- 
plished It.  I  give  full  credit  to  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong.  Be  Is  a  miracle  of  tact  and  he 
has  had  to  be." 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  are  vital 
to  North  Vietnam's  defense  effort.  Both 
provide  suppUes.  arms  and  material  without 
which  North  Vietnam  would  be  hard  praased 
to  stsy  m  the  war.  Without  such  aid.  Hanoi 
and  Its  alllea  In  the  South,  the  NsUonal  Ub- 
eratlon  Pront  would  be  compelled  lo  revert 
to  smaU-scale  guerrilla  actions. 

They  would  have  to  take  cover  In  the 
mountains  and  Jungles  and  dig  In  for  the 
long  JO-ye«r  pull  that  President  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh  and  the  other  leaders  have  warned  may 
be  necessary. 

TWO  Buuiaa  roa  BiTPPt.ncs 
There  are  two  routes  by  which  supplies 
from  the  Soviet  Cnlon  and  China  and  trcmi 
other  Communist  states  reach  North  Viet- 
nam The  flrst  U  the  railroad  from  China, 
which  can  be  supplemented  by  truck  deUv- 
erlea.  The  second  U  the  shipping  route  to 
Haiphong.  ^ 

North  Vietnam  receives  not  only  Commu- 
nlat aid  through  Haiphong.  It  is  through 
thU  port  that  the  country  maintains  small- 
scale  trade  with  some  Asian  states,  mostly  In 
food  producu  and  consumer  goods  This 
trafnc  Is  handled  In  ships  of  a  number  of 
flags  In  addlUon  to  Communist  shipping. 
The  nmted  states  has  blackUsted  shipping 
Unes  for  engaging  In  the  tralBc.  but  It  con- 
tinues. ^  .^  . 
The  Chlneee  said  In  Lite  December  that 
they  were  providing  70  percent  of  the  aid 
Hanoi  waa  receiving.  The  Ruralans  have  not 
Indicated  what  percentage  they  are  sup- 
plying. 

Porelgn  diplomats  in  Hanoi  believe  that 
China  Is  the  main  supplier  of  foodsnifls. 
particularly  ric«.  North  Vietnam  has  been 
running  a  deficit  In  rice  In  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  largely  because  of  the  war. 
Much  manpower  has  been  diverted  from  the 
paddles.  And  this  past  year  was  a  poor  year 
lor  a  number  of  rice- producing  countries. 
Inculdlng  parts  of  Indochina. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
may  be  dependent  on  chma  tor  as  much  as 
•OO.CXX)  or  800.000  tons  of  rice  In  H>«7  becatise 
of  a  shortfall  In  the  domesUc  crop. 

Rice  and  similar  bulk  commodities  ar«  de- 
livered by  the  land  routes  from  China.  It 
la  probable  that  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
ceive much  of  the  raU  replacement  and  angle 
irons  and  other  repair  mat«rlala  for  their  rail 
syrtem  from  the  Chinese  by  rail  and  truck. 
In  addition  to  materials  that  originate  In 
China,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been 
obtaining  across  Siberia  and  through  the 
Chinese  raU  network  a  substantial  part  of 
the  goods.  Including  heavy  annamants,  ocsn- 


Ing  trora  the  Bovlet  Union  and  other  coon- 
trlee  of  Bastem  Kiuope. 

As  the  Chlneae-Sovlet  sput  worsened,  the 
prohlema  of  maintaining  theM  shlpmants 
acroM  China  steadily  Increased.  As  long  ago 
as  last  spilng  the  Chinese  were  pointedly  sug- 
gesting to  the  Russians  that  they  ship  thdr 
mlUtary  material  by  soa.  The  Russians 
countered  th»t  the  Chinese  had  held  up  shlp- 
menu,  sometimes  tor  weeks.  aomeUmes  tor 
months.  There  were  occasions,  the  Russians 
charged,  when  the  Chinese  did  not  permit 
the  Soviet  arms  to  cross  China  at  all. 


sacnisxNTS  ovrs  imAmc 
The  Chines*  rejoined  that  the  Russians 
were  putting  up  a  smokescreen,  that  they 
hsd  In  fact  been  dilatory  or  reluctant  to  send 
aid  to  Hanoi  and  that  Peking  was  the  main 
supporter  of  the  North  Vietnam  regime. 

Peking  said  that  far  from  being  a  true 
friend  of  North  Vietnam  the  Russians  were 
conspiring  with  the  United  States  agalnat 
North  Vietnam's  InteresU. 

The  facu  behind  these  charges  and  coun- 
ter-charges have  been  objured  by  the  pole- 
mics of  Moscow  snd  Peking  But  knowledge- 
able Bist  «uropeans  In  Hanoi  concur  that 
there  Is  Bre  behind  the  smoke.  They  say 
that  on  some  occasions  the  Chinese  have  re- 
fused to  let  Soviet  supplies  come  In  and  have 
told  North  Vietnam  that  the  Chinese  will 
provide  the  needed  Item. 

Then  months  go  by  and  they  send  noth- 
ing." an  East  European  Communist  said. 

The  French  Communist  secretary. 
Waldeck  Rochet,  charged  at  his  party's  oon- 
gress  that  the  Russians,  unable  to  get  speedy 
delivery  of  essenual  supplies  vis  the  Chinese 
rail  network,  had  petiuoned  Peking  for  per- 
mission to  set  up  a  special  airlift  for  deliver- 
ing urgently  needed  Items.    Peking  was  said 

to  have  refused.  ^ 

Aaked  about  this  specific  charge,  a  North 
Vietnamese  ofllclal  observed:  "When  people 
are  angry  with  one  another,  they  dont  al- 
ways tell  the  truth." 

Ther»  have  been  rumors  that  the  Chinese 
removed  from  flit  cars  some  of  the  advanced 
mlUtory  f  qulpment  that  Moscow  was  sending 
to  H'uiol.  specifically,  unassembled  MIO-21 
flght-is.  r-.dar  equipment  and  ground-to-air 
mlES'l-s.  This  allegation  was  doubted  In 
Hanoi.  It  was  said  that  most  major  ship- 
ments of  this  kind  of  materiel  are  supposedly 
now  coming  In  by  sea  at  Haiphong, 
on.  sTOaAGB  DtSPzaaxD 
The  Chinese  are  not  able  to  provide  such 
Items  to  Hanoi.  They  do  not  produce  them 
themselves.  In  the  armamenu  line,  the 
Chlneae  are  thought  to  have  provided  am- 
murutlon.  some  arUUery.  rifles,  machine  guns 
and  possibly  mortars. 

Oil  supplies  apparently  come  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  At  least  the  oil  barrels  strewn 
all  over  the  North  Vietnamese  landscape 
seemed  largely  If  not  entirely  of  Soviet  origin. 
These  are  big  50-gallon  oil  drums  that 
presumably  have  replaced  Haiphong  and 
Hanoi  oil  storage  faclliaea  destroyed  In 
United  States  air  strikes  It  would  seem  to 
be  difficult  to  make  a  major  dent  In  the  oil 
Btorage  faclllUes  In  the  future  since  they 
have  been  dispersed  In  big  steel  drums  over 
thousands  ot  fields  and  roadsides. 

cumpa  pmiBEMCK  Downs 
There  have  been  rumors  In  the  West  thst 
the  Chinese  have  provided  labor  battalions 
and  construcUon  crews  to  keep  the  North 
Vietnamese  raU  systsm  functioning  to  the 
Chinese  frontier.  This  correspondent  can 
offer  no  direct  evidence  on  thst  aspect  of^, 
Chlneae  aid.  No  one  In  Hanoi,  however, 
seemed  able  to  confirm  or  deny  the  report. 
The  general  opinion  among  foreigners  was 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  hsd  mobUlxed 
ample  labor  resources  of  their  own  for  this 
purpose. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  among  foreigners  In 
Hand   that   the   North   Vietnamese   regime 


mnst  have  the  continued  support  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  to  maintain  lt« 
defense  against  the  United  States  at  the 
current  level. 

It  the  Chinese  were  to  close  their  railroad 
to  Bovlet  shipments  entirely.  It  would  be 
dimcult  to  divert  all  the  needed  supplies  to 
Haiphong.  Neither  shipping  nor  harbor 
faculties  are  reodUy  available.  Porelgn  visi- 
tors believe  that  Haiphong  U  already  strained 
beyond  capacity  In  attempting  to  handle  the 
volume  of  freight  pouring  In. 

It  would  be  equally  disastrous  if  the  Chi- 
nese were  to  halt  their  own  shlpmenu.  par- 
ticularly foodstuffs.  It  would  not  be  easy 
tot  Moscow  to  replace  Peking  aa  a  supplier 
ot  rice,  for  Instance. 


THSOST  or  "PBOPUt'a  w*»" 
Thus  far  Hanoi  has  managed  to  maintain 
working  relations  with  both  Moacow  and 
Peking  because  of  a  variety  of  factors.  Hls- 
torlcaUy.  President  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  has  had 
close  connections  with  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists Among  his  earliest  Communist  ex- 
perience was  work  with  Moscow's  Comintern, 
the  Communist  International,  between  the 
two  world  WOTS.  His  relations  with  the  Mos- 
cow leadership  have  been  warm. 

At  the  same  time,  during  much  of  his 
revolutionary  career,  he  waa  actually  baaed 
in  China.  He  has  equally  close  and  long- 
standing Ues  with  the  Chinese  party  and  at 
one  time  was  a  member  of  that  party. 

In  Ideology  and  political  ortenUtlon.  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime  has  always  drawn 
on  both  Soviet  and  Chinese  sources  of  In- 
spiration lu  Industry  U  set  up  largely  on 
the  Soviet  model.  Its  rural  communes  are 
much  like  those  established  by  Mao  T»e-tung 
m  China. 

Listening  to  North  Vietnamese  eiplaln 
their  theories  of  "people's  war."  a  protracted 
popumr  struggle  against  an  "Imperialist- 
power  like  the  United  States,  one  hears 
echoes  of  the  philosophy  that  underlies  the 
essay  of  Lin  Plso.  Chinese  Defense  Minister, 
on  the  same  subject.  The  psychology  U 
much  the  same.  But  when  asked  about  this 
relaUonsblp.  the  North  Vietnamese  will  smile, 
say.  yes.  there  are  aimllarltlea.  but  each 
country  has  Its  own  way  ot  doing  things. 
Buasiails  AND  CHtHass 
Because  of  the  extended  relationships  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  have  had  with 
both  the  Soviet  and  the  Chinese,  they  seem 
to  have  found  It  possible  to  a  remarkable 
degree  to  keep  their  two  great  friends  from 
coming  to  blows  over  the  Vietnam  aid  Issue. 
Since  Peking  denounces  any  party  or  group 
that  maintains  speaking  terms  with  Moscow. 
and  since  Moscow  Is  almost  as  violent  against 
any  friends  of  Peking,  haa  reqtilrod  aklU- 
tul  tightrope  walking. 

One  technique  tliat  North  Vietnam  has 
employed  la  to  deemphasliw  foreign  aid  In 
lu  Internal  propaganda.  On  waU  buUeUn 
boards  there  are  no  displays  honoring  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China.  There  are  group 
exhlblu  with  plcturea  and  dispUys  from  all 
Communist  cotmtrtes.  arranged  In  aphabet- 
Ical  ortler. 

There  are  Important  differences  In  the  way 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  conduct  them- 
selves in  North  Vietnam.  The  Russians  are 
gngarious.  attend  recepUons.  have  personal 
friends  among  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
are  prominent  both  because  of  their  num- 
bers and  becauae  ot  their  preaence  In  pubUc 
places  like  hotels,  restauranta,  theatsrs  and 


;orBS. 

The  Russians  entertain  much  aa  diplomats 
do  m  any  capital.  They  Invite  the  French, 
the  Canadlana,  tlie  Britiah.  the  Indians,  any- 
one who  happens  to  be  in  town,  to  their 
dinners  and  receptions. 

Tile  Hanoi  diplomatic  colony  Is  small  but 
actlvs.  The  West  Is  represented  by  the 
French,  which  maintain  what  Is  called  a 
"delegation"  headed  by  Francois  de  Qulrielle. 
This  la  the  largeat  Western  establishment  In 
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Hanoi,  about  the  equlT»lent  of  a  con»ul*U 
general. 

The  BrlUsh  nudnUln  a  "resident"  care- 
fully spelled  with  a  small  "r"  by  tlM  Mortb 
Vietnameee.  He  U  John  Colvln  and  hl«  call- 
ing carda  bear  the  designaUoo  -Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Consul  General." 

There  Is  an  Indian  consul  general  and  a 
number  of  Asian  repreaenUUves.  Including 
those  of  Indonesia  snd  Algeria. 

In  addition,  there  are  missions  ol  the  thre« 
powers  represented  on  the  Int«maUDnal  Con- 


Tha  SoTlK  Union  haa  Indicated  that  It  la 

not  enamoured  of  the  "people's  war"  theory. 

spur  sf  riCiSTBX  wa* 

Not  a  few  dlplomaU  belleTe  that  one  of 
the  factors  that  tend  to  keep  the  wmr  in 
VlMnam  lock«d  In  iU  preaeni  status  with 
little  or  no  progreas  toward  negotiation  or 
any  diplomatic  attempt  to  end  the  conflict 
Is  the  vise  that  the  conflicting  poslUoos  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  created  for 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus  far  it  haa  been  possible  by  tact  and 


trol  Commission— India.  Poland  and  Canada,      ^j   ,   ^^jig  g^iu  j^  Hanoi  to  keep  both  the 


OOVERNMKNT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  OoTemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  ot  E>ocuments,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC.  20403,  at 
coat  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent ;  Provided .  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  tenns  and 
conditions   under  which   he  may   authorize 


The  commission,  establlsnea  to  supervwe  im-  ht'    communist  powers  at  Its  side.     But  any      conamon.    unucr    w..»vo    t*c   ^j    -« -- 

plementauon  of  the  1964  Geneva  accords  on  ^'^,.^°bT    ^o^i^**  v*eSiS   either   toward   a      the  reaale  of   Government  pubUcation-   by 

Indochina,  occupies  one  of  the  larg«it  office  ^^'^^.^..^^''^'h^^   or  towSd  any  new  statu,      bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  an.  Gov- 
buildings  in  downtown  Hanoi,  on  the  shore 
^f  the  Lake  of  the  Recovered  Sword,     It  is 


hardly  more  than  one-tenth  occupied,  how- 
ever, with  the  withering  away  of  the  com- 
mission's functions. 

These  Western  and  neutral  diplomats  mix 


conference  Uble  or  toward  any  new  status 
tar  the  war  would  set  In  motion  diplomatic 
groundawellB  both  In  Moscow  and  Peking 
that  may  wreck  the  dellcaU  balance  c€ 
Hanoi's  relations  with  lU  allies. 

The  rise  of  centrifugal  forces  within  China. 


r2.™2ri€%Ssnst.-s:K."ir^;n^>S;5 


ernmeut  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documenu  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departments  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {VS.  Code,  title  44.  eec.  TSa, 
Sui^.  2 ) . 


the  West.  Soviet  newsmen  associate  with 
both  their  North  Vietnamese  colleagues  and 
with  any  foreign  correspondenla  or  visitors 
who  chance  into  town. 

CRIKE8B  KCCP  ALOOr 

Not  so  the  Chlneae.  They  are  aloof  and 
withdrawn.  They  do  not  appear  in  pubUc 
or.  when  they  do.  they  hold  themselves  In 
tight  little  groups.  For  instance,  one  day 
the  Foreign  Ministry's  press  department  ar- 
ranged a  trip  for  accredited  newsmen  to  go 
out  of  Hanoi  a  few  miles  to  visit  the  place 
where  an  American  robot  plane  had  been 
shot  down. 

Except  for  the  Chlneee.  the  correspondents 
rode  out  to  the  countryside  In  ordinary  cars. 
Russian  Votgos.  The  Chinese.  Ave  or  tAx  of 
ihem  rode  together  In  an  ollve-drab  cooi- 
mand  car.  They  walked  stiffly  over  the  flelds 
to  the  downed  drone,  peered  at  it.  took  pic- 
tures, jotted  down  some  notes,  returned  to 
their  car,  climbed  in  and  went  back  to  town, 
without  a  word  to  any  of  their  colleagues. 

The  Chinese  are  said  by  Esst  European 
Communists  to  be  unhappy  concerning  many 
aspecu  of  Hanoi's  policies.  They  do  not.  for 
Instance,  approve  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Liberation  Front  and  the  Hanoi  regime. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  programs  of  "neu- 

cy"  that  are  the  official 

policy  of  the  Front.  They  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  any  programmatic  differences 
between  North  and  South  Vletiam  and.  par- 
ticularly, they  do  not  approve  of  what  they 
regard  as  the  "revisionist"  or  "devlatlonlst" 
content  of  the  Front's  program. 

One  of  the  controversies  between  Moscow 
and  Peking  centers  on  the  Chinese  preoc- 
cupation with  theories  of  permanent,  or  long- 
range,  revolution,  the  "people's  war"  theory 
enunicated  by  Defene  Minister  Lin,  which 
underlies  part  of  Hanoi's  propaganda  con- 
cerning Its  struggle  against  the  United 
States. 


increasing  concern  over  the  possible  explosive 
results  of  that  quarrel  further  complicate  the 
tasks  of  Hanoi's  leadership. 

So  far  the  skill  of  President  Ho  Chl  Mlnh. 
the  diplomacy  of  Premier  Dong,  the  talenU 
of  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Olap.  the.  Defense  Minis- 
ter, and  possibly  the  special  pro-Chlneae 
alignment  of  Le  Duan,  the  party  secreUry. 
have  kept  ttte  skein  of  aid  and  alUance  more 
or  lev  Intact.  But  the  question  In  the 
minds  of  Informed  Hanoi  observere  is:  How 
much  longer  can  It  go  on?  The  answer,  they 
believe,  lies  not  In  Hanoi  but  in  Moacow  and 
Peking. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 

DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  "Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
poru  or  documents  in  req>onsc  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.     Njthlng  In  this  section  re- 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoHcansiONU.  Racois. 
with  B«r.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subacrlptlons  to  the 
Recosd  at  •1.60  per  month  or  for  alnglc 
copies  at  I  cent  Tor  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  AUo.  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RccoBD  should  be  processed  through  this 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  RepresenUtlve.  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concbxsbional  Rxcoto.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
{VJS.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  1B5,  p.  1943). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.    Representatives,    and    Delegates 


trallty"  and  "democracy"  that  are  the  olBclal      i,ting  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or     give  Information  thereof  to  the  oovemment 


documents    not    exceeding    60    pages    (U.8. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  193S). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  oT  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 


Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcoan. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 

..^ „  for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 

proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
Public  Prlntar.  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be  gresalonal  Directory.  No  sale  ahall  be  made 
printed  before  such  oooimlttee  has  reported  on  credit  {VS.  Code.  Utle  44,  aec.  160.  p. 
(VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  133,  p.  1937) .  1939)  ■ 
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The  ScBAte  DdMte*  Debate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  viaciKU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Januarv  IS.  t9t7 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  RkcoRi)  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Vlrglnlan- 
PUot  of  January  17,  enUUed  "The  Ben- 
ate  Debates  Debate." 

There  being  no  objectitm,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Bsnats  DaasTSa  DcsaTS 
The  Issue  underlying  the  Senate's  antUUI- 
buster  Bght  Is  simply  stated :  Shall  the  wUl  of 
a  simple  majority  be  permitted  to  prevail  at 
all  times  on  any  quesUon?  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, haa  not  lound  the  problem  so  simply 
reeolved.  .       „ 

And  thus.  In  the  90th  Oxgrees.  aa  In  all 
the  others  since  1B53,  the  Senate  Is  deeply 
embroiled  In  the  struggle  to  alter  Rule  23. 
which  provides  that  unlimited  debate  can  be 
ahut  off  only  by  two-thirds  approval  at  those 
present  and  voting. 

The  more  significant  ot  tha  proposed 
changes  would  permit  51  of  the  100  Senators 
to  invoke  cloture  alter  30  days  o«  debate. 
The  other  proposal  Is  merely  a  compromise, 
reducing  ths  required  majority  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-Blths  (67  to  60) . 

Pervading  the  current  argument  lor 
change  aa  m  the  past,  U  the  confusion  of 
democraUc  dectsloo  with  majority  rule.  To 
plead  for  the  absoluteness  of  majority  rule  U 
to  Ignon  tb*  principle  Inherent  in  the  (3on- 
stltutlon  oi  the  limitation  ol  all  power.  In- 
cluding that  of  majoriuea.  and  the  resultant 
protection  of  mlnorlUea  against  eoerdon. 
Thoee  who  would  destroy  the  Tower  of  a  mi- 
nority— olten  as  a  means  to  achieving  the 
goals  of  another  minority — should  reflect  on 
the  Constitutions  specific  extension  of  the 
limitation  of  majority  posrer  In  areas  affect- 
ing the  entire  nation,  by  Its  two-thlrds  vote 
requirement  on  such  matters  aa  Conatltu- 
tlonat  amendmenta,  overriding  Presidential 
vetoea.  and  treaty  approrval. 

That  either  ot  the  two  proposals  before 
the  SenaU  irould  eipedlU  the  How  of  leg- 
islation la  obvious.  The  desirability  of  It 
U  less  apparent,  senator  Majority  leader 
Mike  Mansfield's  call  for  a  review  of  legls- 
latlon  passed  In  recent  years  suggests  that 
more  careful  consideration  U  a  greater  vlr. 
tue  than  speed.  That  any  good  measures 
have  been  killed  by  filibusters  Is  question- 
able: their  delay  often  has  had  beneficial  ef- 
fects, sucii  as  providing  adjustment  Ume 
and  prompting  moderation  In  the  clvU  rights 
field.  ^     „ 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  efforts  to  make  It 
easier  to  shut  off  debate  have  been  so  closely 
associated  In  recent  j»ars  with  liberal  causes. 
Majorities  have  an  unsettluig  way  of  swing- 
ing from  left  to  right.  In  the  l»«3  dobatss 
over  Rule  32.  Senator  Daniel  K.  Xnouys  of 
HawaU  obeerved  that  thoss  who  would  radi- 
cally change  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  majority  and  minority  "sow  ths  wind, 
lor  ...  ths  tune  wUl  surely  come  when  yow 
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feel  the  hot  breath  of  a  righteous  majority 
at  the  back  ot  your  own  neck.  Only  then 
perhaps  wUl  you  realize  what  you  have  de- 
stroyed." 

Or.  as  French  statesman  and  author  Alexis 
ds  TocquevlUe  once  wrote:  "If  ever  the  free 
institutions  ot  America  are  dastroyed.  that 
event  may  be  attributed  to  the  omnipotence 
of  the  majority." 


HUtorictI  Reappraiitl  of  EaHy  ItaliM 
Settlers  ia  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  6P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  January  IS.  19S7 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle written  by  Joseph  A.  Tlganl  of 
Rowayton.  Conn.,  about  the  oontribuUoo 
made  by  ItaUans  to  America's  "coming  of 
age"  period. 

Mr.  Tlganls  article  Is  not  the  usual 
ethnic  oratory.  On  the  contrary.  It  la  a 
well -researched  capsule  of  the  pre-ClvU 
War  Italian  contribution  to  America, 

I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
this  article  to  the  attenUon  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Oeor- 
gla  and  Nebraska,  who  may  wonder  how 
the  counUes  of  Vigo,  Beltrami,  Talia- 
ferro, and  Sarpy  In  these  States,  respec- 
tively got  their  names. 
The  article  follows: 
Hnroaicu.    RSAPpaAisju.    o»  Esslt    Itausm 
Srm-ias   IM  AMiaica 
(By  Joseph  A.  Uganl) 
(AtrrHoas  Nori.— It  U  the  Intent  of  my 
critique  to  ouUlne  briefiy,  a  selected  num- 
ber of  Italian  Pacemakers  and  the*r  oontrt- 
butlon  from  the  IBOOs  to  IBOCs:   seedtime 
of  ooUectlve  transplanUng  and  buUdlng  of 
Western  clvUUaUon  In  America,  as  weU  aa 
tut  ths  Injustics  ot  the  past  and  enoouzmgs 
the  historical  searchers  of  tomorrow.) 

"The  place  of  Italy  In  dvlllsaUoo  Is  best 
shown  by  trying  to  subtract  that  place  from 
worid  history.  Taks  away  her  sclenUfie  ao- 
compllshments,  her  statesmanship,  her  lead- 
ership ot  the  world  tor  many  years  and  what 
havs  you  left?  The  world  looks  badly  de- 
capitated. You  can  subtract  Italian  culturs 
from  clvuizatlon  only  by  destroying  thatdr- 
lUaatlon."  Nicolas  Murray  Butler,  I*ta  Preal- 
dent  Columbia  University. 

The  tlmee  require  an  historical  reappraisal 
of  Italian  partldpaUon  and  Infiuence  from 
early  Colonial  period  to  the  IBOO'a  unfortu- 
nately omitted  and  hidden  In  ths  arohlvss 
through  a  chauvinistic  historical  reporting 
and  mlBcroscoplc  observaUon  of  ths  tlmea. 
It  U  hlstoricaUy  self  defeating  to  tha  past 
glorious  history  ol  Anglo-Saxon  and  Tm- 
ionle  participation  to  the  blrtu  and  makug 
ot  our  nauoo  by  attempting  to  amputat* 
ths  ooUecUve  toundaUon  of  a  glortouo  ac% 
or  eipecUng  to  blindfold  all  future  gsnsea- 


tlons  to  the  panoranUc  seeding  and  growth 
ot  a  tree  eodety. 

Hundreds  of  Italian  worda  have  enriched 
our  Engllah  language  In  expressing  the  fields 
of  music,  Uterature.  science,  commerce,  etc., 
starting  with  the  American  expression  "dear 
me"  (dlo  mlo)  and  "Dear  Sir"  with  which 
we  prefix  our  letters  (  "Sir"  Is  a  contracUon 
of  the  word  "Signer- ),  unquestionable  proof 
ot  ItaUan  cultural  Influence. 

Early  Italian  settlers,  trus  to  their  herit- 
age ol  builders,  accustomed  to  hardship,  en- 
viable record  of  performance  and  deeds, 
human  understanding  of  inter-radal  rela- 
Uons.  found  In  the  New  World,  the  cUmate 
to  apply  and  exercise  their  characteristic 
qualltlea.  _. 

With  ths  ISOO'a.  following  ths  dleoovertes 
and  explocaUoo  of  famous  navigators  such 
as  Columbus,  Caboto,  Verranxano.  etc.,  a 
cavlacads  of  ItaUan  pacemakers  settled  and 
explored  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western 
Territory,  leaving  their  Unprlnt  and  Influ- 
ence in  their  cavalcade  across  ths  oounuy. 
Ths  historical  cavalcade  was  moOvated  and 
Inspired  by  their  adventurous  spirit,  and 
crowned  by  their  deeds.  acUona,  thoughts, 
eollecUve  cooperation,  and  above  all.  their 
compassion  and  reepect  lor  the  American 
Indian.  The  latter  quaUty  was  part  of  the 
Italian  heritage  ot  asslmUatlng  people 
through  race  and  cultural  reUtloo  so  suc- 
cessfully practised  on  the  ItaUan  Peninsular 
by  their  forefathers  .  .  .  which  explains 
their  JusUfled  reacUon  to  the  abuses  and 
defrauding  of  Indian  Interest. 

The  eariy  ItaUan  setUers  found  on  their 
arrival  particularly  In  Virginia,  the  Unpact 
ot  Indirect  Influence  ot  ItaUan  culture  among 
the  Jeffereonlan  group  and  prominent  men 
Uke  Dr.  Bobert  Child  and  Henry  Saltonstall, 
who  received  theU  degrees  In  Physics  at  the 
University  of  Padua  In  ie»4  .  .  and  numer- 
ous other  ouUtandlng  Anglp-Saion  and  Teu- 
tonic peraonages  who  quenched  their  thirst 
lor  knowledge  at  the  fountam  of  Italian 
thought. 

To  appreelaU  and  evaluate  the  ItaUan  par- 
ticipation to  collective  pioneering  of  America, 
we  must  examine  a  tew  UMUndual  biogra- 
phies and  accounts  to  got  a  gUmpse  and  In- 
sight of  ths  varied  human  elemento  that 
built  our  nation  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
Its  growth  In  the  aoth  Century. 

After  the  glorious  ISOO'a  ths  urgs  for  land 
exploration  was  uppermost  In  the  mind  of 
the  Europesn  powers  who  wars  seeking  riches 
In  the  New  Worid.  Pra  Maroo  da  Nl»a.  an 
Italian.  lulfiUed  this  thirst  for  Spain  by  ex- 
ploring an  area  that  ran  from  the  Mexican 
bortter  to  Nebraska  .  .  .  sobsoquenUy  further 
explored  by  another  Italian  pacemaker 
Father  Eueeblo  Chlno  (1600)  who  penetrated 
the  Southwest  and  laid  ths  foundation  ot  the 
great  cattle  industry. 

The  Tontl  famUy.  In  1650.  were  the  fore- 
runners of  American  Political  dynasUes. 
Their  spirit  of  adventure,  resourcefulness, 
ambition  to  succeed  m  a  prlmlUve  envU^n- 
ment.  heightened  by  ImaglnaUve  and  human 
concern,  spearheaded  their  pioneering  march 
to  poUUcal  power.  Their  lives  sounded  like 
chlvahio  epics  fuU  of  thrills  and  sus- 
nense  .  .  their  success  was  due  In  large 
^nsuts  m  applymg  leadership,  military 
planning  and  action  whenever  required,  ex- 
tending their  hold  through  human  under- 
standing of  Indians  and  exceUent  admlnls- 
trauon.  Ons  of  thslr  many  achievements 
worth  mT-"'^'"g  was  the  construction  of 
ths  '•omran-,  tks  flist  ship  to  sail  the  Oreat 
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Thl«  WM  followed  by  tHeir  explor*- 

tlon    or    the    MUtlMljjpl    V»Uey    which    %hm 
family  ruled  »nerwar<ls  for  30  ye»rm. 

Among  their  ouutandlng  tr»de  Tenture* 
WM  the  BBiablUhment  of  the  flnrt  TrwUns 
Po«t  In  Chicago,  ^nd  the  good  fortune  of 
establishing  another  first  In  the  birth  of 
Theresa  Tonti.  flmt  while  chUd  bom  In  the 
Weet  Enrico  TonU.  the  mlUtary  itxategHt. 
organized  a  League  of  Indian  NaUon*  belong- 
ing to  the  nilnols.  Miami,  and  Choanancoua 
Tribes,  resulting  In  a  fabuloua  fur  trade  tor 
the  French  In  1687.  thereby  strengthening 
the  economic  and  military  poeltions  of  the 
French  vlaavla  the  BrltUh.  He  gave  his  life 
to  help  the  aetUera  In  their  battle  against 
Yellow  Pever.  contracted  through  Imported 
wivM      Americans,     French,      and      Indiana 


mourned  his  death,  and  his  contemporaries 
caUcd  blm  the  bravest  Neapolitan  offlcer  of 
the  Colonies.     His  brother.   Alfonao.   one   of 
the  founding  fathers  of  Detroit,  became  lU 
Oorernor  for  12  years.     Alfonaos  son  Hcorl 
became  a  noted  explorer  of  the  Sioux  Terri- 
tory  and   later  Oovemor  of  Fort  Charters. 
John  Tontl  De  Ueto  was  appointed  second 
In  command  at  Green  Bay.  Wis.     Their  Nea- 
politan cousin.  De  Ueto.  who  orlglnaUy  man- 
aged their  Chicago  Trading  Post,  reorganised 
Fort  minols  and  won  the  Indian  tribal  sup- 
port  for   the   French-    Just   Uke   their    an- 
ceator,  Lorenzo  TonU    (Neapolitan  Banker) 
who  enriched  the  gOTemment  of  Louis  UV 
through  Us  Tontine  eyitem   of   insurance; 
hla  heirs  enriched  the  Colonics  with  their 
organlxlhg   ability,    business    acumen,   mili- 
tary  leadership,  and   human   understanding. 
In    1637   the   Tagllaferro   family   of   Genoa 
settled  in  Jamestown,  Mtabllohlng  a  prolific 
g«neraUon   of    public    men.   etc  .    up    to   and 
within  our  time*  (Ut«  House  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  was  s  Tagllaferro  on  his  mother's 
aide) .     Major   Lawrence   Tagllaferro.   Indian 
Agent,   following   his   Italian  trmdlUon.   be- 
frlndfid   and   defended   Indians   sgahut   the 
defrauding  and  debasing  policy  of  the  Actor 
fur  intereat,  etc.  .  .  ■  his  ventures  arc  part 
of  a  ctirrent  book  enUUed  "Where  the  RlTers 
Met"  .  .  .  Benjamin    and   John    Tagllaferro 
served   as   VJS.   Ooogrceamcn    In    the   latter 
1700'B. 

The  leoO's  lur«d  another  adventurous  fun- 
Uy  of  builders  In  the  Sicilian  ooblemen,  An- 
tonio and  Tooiaso  Crtaafl,  alias  Sarpl  or  Saipy. 
Among  the  numerous  exploits  Is  th«r  at- 
tempt to  navigate  the  Mleeourl  Biver  In  Keel- 
boate  and  their  successful  purwult  In  eetab- 
ii#jt)ng  a  pelt  trading  company,  later  afflllated 
with  AmeAcan  Fur  Company.  As  a  reault  of 
tbetf  ■uiiiif— fill  achlevemenu.  Anbooio  wms 
appointed  Oorniux  ol  Three  RlTers;  Tomaeo 
became  ooosultane  to  FronUnac  .  .  .  later 
OoTwnor  oif  Fort  Anondaga,  New  Tork.  Ih 
10O9  and  Knighted  in  The  Order  of  Malta. 
Their  fame  and  exploits  e&rned  thorn  •  show- 
er of  hoocrs  by  E^iropean  Monarchs. 

Especially  acUve  in  the  l600's,  ocaitributlug 
to  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  were:  nktbcr 
Richard  Blount  (Blondl).  bom  In  England 
oC  Italian  anoeatry  ...  he  assisted  Lord  Balti- 
more In  rounding  s  Colony  In  Maryland;  John 
palenUne,  elected  Burgess  of  the  city  of  Hen- 
rlcue  Virginia,  who  pleaded  for  the  Colony 
In  London  In  1624;  Pallavlclne.  later  made 
Lord  by  the  Grown;  Torlano  and  Torlglano 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  mercantile 
field  promoting  trade,  eapeclally  with  Eng- 
land. 

The  mMt  notable  Indirect  Italian  Inflwenoe 
was  Ceaare  Beocarla  (1736-M>,  a  native  ot 
Milan.  wb<»e  treatise  "Of  Crimea  and  Punlah- 
ment",  first  pubUahed  In  1764.  proved  to  be 
the  most  revolutionary  book  of  the  year. 
Kng<t»h  prisons  were  chambers  of  torture  .  .  ■ 
life  Imprisonment  was  more  serious  than 
hanging.  Beccarla  Insisted  on  credibility  of 
witness,  denounced  secret  accusations,  abuee 
of  oaths,  and  use  of  tcrture.  His  worke  in* 
fiuenced  the  reform  of  criminal  jMttmpraOmkM 
In  America  . . .  oOclally  attevted  to  by  WUUam 
Bradford,  Attwney  General  of  Pennsylvmnla* 


later  D£.  Attorney  General.  In  hla  letter  to 
Oount  Lulgl  CeettgUonl.  dated  August  10, 
1786. 

PoUowlnc  the  example  of  earUer  Italian 
navlgatora  and  the  great  sea  tradition  of  the 
Italian  Admirals,  who  tutored  an  English 
King,  commanded  and  fought  on  behalf  of 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  Kings;  Ales- 
sandro  Malasplna  <  1751-1810)  was  appointed 
by  the  King  of  Spain  to  take  command  of 
two  war  vessels  and  explore  the  coostal  area 
of  Alaska.  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  coast 
of  California.  His  meticulous  preparations 
for  the  sdenUflc  expedition  was  aided  by 
Italian  scientists  In  Turin.  Italy.  His  dis- 
coveries and  report  on  plant  life,  soil,  rock 
formation,  mape  and  charta  of  coastal  area, 
etc  .  are  to  be  found  today  in  the  archives  of 
the  Spanish  Admiralty.  Hla  descrlpUon  of 
Monterey  in  1791  stands  out  among  his  many 
reporU;  his  findings  of  the  5ath  and  60th 
parallel  were  proved  correct. 

In  the  i700"B  another  Italian  pacemaker. 
Constantino  Beltrami,  explorer  and  writer, 
native  of  Bergamo.  Italy  and  earUer  explorer 
of  the  Northwest,  discovered  the  sources  of 
the  MlsslBSlppl.  His  quoU  In  one  of  his 
works  .  .  .  "the  war.  the  horrors  and  poUcy 
of  the  Northwest  and  'Hudson  Bay'  com- 
panies, offer  new  proof  that  clvlllred  man  is 
more  barbaroue  than  the  savage",  made 
headlines.  His  reputation  ss  a  writer  was 
equal  to  his  repuUUon  as  an  explorer  .  .  - 
hie  description  of  American  Indian  life  was 
used  ss  background  by  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  and  others  who  acknowledged  and 
praised  his  work. 

The  1700"s  Italian  contribution  would  not 
be    complete    without    mentioning    Colonel 
Francesco  Vigo,  native  son  of  Mandovl.  Italy, 
who  was  fascinated  and  sold  to  the  conquest 
of  the  NorthwMt  through  Its  architect.  Gen- 
eral Rogers  Clark.     Clark's  dream  and  mlU- 
tary  plSJis   lacked   financing   and  credit   to 
pursue  his  conquest;    a  vacuum   that  could 
not  be  conquered  by  his  volunteers  without 
Vigo's  enthualasUc  promotion  among  French 
traders    who    responded    to    Vigo's    appeal, 
basically  due  to  his  reputation  ss  a  trader 
and   to   his   fine   credit,    which    resulted   In 
Clark  being  able  to  cash  drafts,  etc..  and  fi- 
nance his  initial   march  to  the   Northwest. 
His  second  great  contribution  to  Clark  came 
through  his  secret  mission  to  General  Bam- 
IJlon's  Headquarters;   and  thanks  to  his  un- 
canny   memory   and    power   of   observation, 
Clark  received  from  Vigo.  forUflcaUon  plans 
and  detailed  report  of  military  preparations; 
making  victory  possible  at  Vmcennes.    This 
InformatioQ  came  to  Clark  In  the  nick  of 
time,  as  his  volunteer  army  was  restless  and 
reedy  to  go  home.     His  contribution  to  the 
Revolutionary  War  can  best  be  appreciated 
through  our  experience  In  two  World  Wars. 
Vigo  was  asked  by  General  Washington  to 
undertake   secret    missions   on    the    Western 
front  to  obeerve.  pacify,  and  avoid  any  In- 
dian hostilities  or  alliance  of  Indian  tribes 
with  the  British,  in  order  to  secure  his  mili- 
tary position  as  well  as  to  avoid  a  second 


by  Jefferson,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  lUllan. 
like  so  many  other  contemporary  men  m 
public  life.  Maxxel's  speeches  against  the 
British  political  thought  were  published  by 
Plnkney's  ("Virginia  Gazette")  from  1774- 
75.  His  words  and  Ideas  are  to  be  found  m 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Part  of 
his  successful  mission  as  a  Virginian  Repre- 
sentative In  Europe,  aided  the  collective  ef- 
fort of  France's  entry  into  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Like  so  many  Italian  pacemakers,  he 
had  a  natural  gift  for  military  strategy, 
which  led  him  to  draw  plans  for  the  capture 
of  the  British  In  New  York  .  .  plan  wm 
later  adopted  and  executed  at  Yorktown, 
His  creative  and  constructive  urge  to  help 
the  Colonies,  culminated  In  his  presenUtion 
of  plans  and  theories  to  Increase  agricultural 
output;  which  led  him  to  receive  a  land 
grant  of  thousands  at  acres  for  experimenta- 
tion purpose  .  .  .  enterprise  was  turned  Into 
a  stock  company  by  Maxxel,  and  among  his 
stockholders  were  Washington.  Jefferson. 
Harrison.  Randolph,  etc.  His  succeasful  ex- 
perimentation produced  a  variety  of  agricul- 
tural products,  mechanical  implements  for 
forming,  and  above  all,  a  celebrated  variety 
of  com  which  acquired  notoriety  and  known 
In  the  trode  as  "Moxsel's  Com".  Needlees  to 
state  that  his  words  and  deeds  had  a  lasting 
effect  on  American  Colonial  history  as  well 
as  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  James  Brown  Scott.  Jef- 
ferson was  also  Indebted  to  an  Italian  Cardi- 
nal, now  Saint  Bellarmlne.  who  enunciated 
principles  later  contained  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Approximately  34  years  after  the  Pilgrims 
founded  Plymouth,  the  first  recorded  group 
of  Italians,  naOvea  of  Piedmont.  Italy,  mem- 
bers of  the  Waldenslon  Church,  landed  in 
New  Amsterdam  In  the  year  16B6.  They  were 
received  by  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  as  per 
prearranged  planning  made  through  the  West 
India  Company.  They  settled  In  New  Amstel. 
now  New  Castie.  Delaware,  according  to  their 
preference.  The  first  group  of  Italian  Wal- 
denslana  totalled  over  170  ..  .  later  groups 
setUed  In  CaroUna,  Georgia.  Staten  Island, 
etc.  They  embarked  from  Holland  where 
they  found  refuge  after  peraecutions  and 
the  massacre  of  1685.  They  came  across  on 
Dutch  ships  .  .  .  "Prince  Maurice",  "Bear", 
and  the  "Flower  of  Qudder".  Another  re- 
corded group  of  ItalUns  setUed  in  New  Smyr- 
na and  later  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  In 
1768. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  1700's.  Paul  BusU. 
native  son  of  Milan  (1774-1834) .  was  General 
Agent  for  the  Holland  Land  Company  that 
controlled  33.000  acres  situated  In  the  stale 
of  New  York  and  PennsylvanU.  His  vision- 
ary and  business  acumen  lead  him  to  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  He  dele- 
cted a  Joseph  Elllcott  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction and  building  of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
Upon  completion  of  construction,  Klllcotl 
tried  to  credit  himself  for  the  pUnnlng  ohd 
founding  of  Buffalo.  He  later  was  discharged 
for  crooked  practices.  Busti  Is  still  awaiting 


front.    ThU  mission  was  officially  sanctioned     ,JuH  historical  recognition  and  Justice,  like  so 


and  approved  by  the  Continental  CoDgrcss 
...  Its  reeulte  were  so  sucoeaaful  that  Gen- 
eral Waahingtoci.  at  no  time,  had  to  divert 
his  forces  to  protect  his  flank  or  rear,  and 
thereby  enabled  the  Revolutionary  Army  to 
keep  lU  time  table  at  Yorktown. 

Flllppo  Masssel.  physician,  well  traveled  and 
connected  In  high  circles  of  the  Continent 
as  well  sa  In  the  British  Isles,  was  an  out- 
spoken champion  of  freedom,  and.  like  his 
contemporary  oountrymsn.  Count  Vlttorlo 
AJfleri,  whose  poems,  plays,  and  sonnets  ruf- 
fled the  tyranny  of  the  times  .  .  .  Maxsel's 
vntlnas,  speeches,  and  his  untiring  effort, 
waa  dMtlned  to  awaken  the  Colonial  apathy 
towards  the  British  Constitution.    Upon  sug- 


many  other  unsung  Italian  pacemakers. 

Roundly  supplementing  the  exploits  ot 
Italian  pacemaken  were  the  I  talian  arts, 
best  exemplified  by  the  Imported  Andrea 
Palladlo's  designs  which  gave  the  Georgian 
style  to  early  American  homes  and  influ- 
enced Jefferson's  MonUcello  (meaning  small 
mound  In  Italian).  The  Georgian  style  sym- 
bolizes early  American  gracious  living.  Ital- 
ian sculptors  and  painters  were  assigned  by 
Jefferson  and  succeeding  presidents  to  decor- 
ate Washington  In  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
who  received  commissions  to  embellish  Cap- 
itals of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America. 
Lulgl   Palma  of   Oesnola.   archeologlst.   who 


•erly  speeches  and  wrttls^a  were  translated      York  In  later  years. 
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Itallaa  musical  Influence  of  Roalnl.  Bel- 
lini, Vivaldi,  and  Donlsettl  wss  heard  la 
concerts  and  recitals  played  and  directed  by 
Italian  musicians.  Among  this  grottp  worth 
noting  Is  J.  Palma.  F.  AlherU.  N.  Blferl.  V. 
M.  Peloasi.  ete.  Italian  musicians  were  en- 
gaged by  Jefferson  to  reorgonles  ths  TJA. 
Marine  Band,  and  out  of  ths  14  musicians. 
Leonl  Oarufll  achieved  fame  in  society  circles 
by  opening  an  establishment  of  fashionable 
salons  In  Washington  which  served  as  qtior- 
ters  for  Presidential  Inaugural  Balls  for  Pres- 
idents: Adams,  Johnson,  Van  Buren.  Taylor, 
Pierce,  and  Buchanan. 

Trade  was  promoted  by  Italian  pacemak- 
ers since  the  1600's.  and  at  the  turn  of  ths 
1800's,  men  such  as  Regglo,  Fabri.  and  Doml- 
nus  developed  shipping  lines  with  commerce 
to  Europe  and  the  Poclflc  area  .  .  .  over  1.300 
Italians  served  In  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  in  the  latter  IBOO's.  Italians,  such 
as  Morlslnl  (J.  Gould's  part&er),  and  manu- 
facturers. TagUabue  and  Graseelli.  contrib- 
uted to  the  Industrialization  of  America;  as 
their  earliest  countrymen  established  silk 
and  glass  industries  In  the  Colonies. 

Ths  military  achievements  of  the  early 
Italian  pacemakets  won  them  honors  and 
respect  of  thetr  fellow  settlers.  Indians.  Co- 
lonial Governors,  and  European  Kings,  while 
serving  under  the  flags  of  Spain,  France, 
and  England.  Their  military  success  was  in 
keeping  with  the  Italian  military  tradition 
of  the  times,  when  Italian  Generals  and  Ad- 
mirals served  a  multitude  of  Monarcbs  In 
Europe  and  their  military  leederahlp  con- 
quered and  defended  t«BTltories  through  their 
BklUful  military  tactics  and  commands  and 
their  design  and  construction  ot  fortifica- 
tions like  ths  Walls  of  Algues-Mortee. 
Fortress  of  Antwerp.  Spandau.  etc.  The 
prize  of  their  military  fruitage  was  the  17th 
Century  military  genius  "Eugenic  dl  SavoU". 
The  Civil  War  foiled  to  attract  the  great 
Garibaldi;  nevertheless,  seven  Italian  bom 
Generals  and  soores  of  Oolonels.  etc,  volun- 
teered and  fought  biwvely  In  the  Ualon 
Army,  in  addition  to  Americans  of  Italian 
extraction.  The  latter,  gallantly  exempUfled 
by  General  Francis  Splnola  (1821-93).  New 
York  State  Senator  (Douglas  Democrat); 
who  suxpd  up  In  the  State  Senate  with  the 
flag,  and  called  halt  to  political  differences 
with  President  Unooln,  and  rolUed  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  behind  the  Union. 

Italian  literature  was  in  the  forefront  slooe 
ths  14th  Century,  spearheaded  by  Florence, 
center  of  European  humanism,  which  In- 
fluenced England.  France,  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  the  Reformation  movement  In  Europe.  Its 
impact  and  influence  on  our  Colonial  In- 
tellectuals and  public  men  can  best  be 
attested  to  by  the  thoughts,  writings,  and 
collection  ot  Italian  works  found  in  their 
hom«.  plus  the  report  of  numerous  visitors 
to  the  Colonies.  Part  of  their  valnabls 
uterary  oollectltms  are  to  be  found  today  In 
our  Colleges  of  Harvard.  Cornell.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Notre  Dame  ...  all  adding  to  our 
Itallim  Amuican  heritage  and  national  eul* 
tural  patrimony.  We  cannot  overlook  ths 
great  direct  Impact  of  Italian  culture  dis- 
seminated by  ItaUan  Catholic  Priests,  Monks. 
Nuns,  etc.  and  various  Catholic  Brotherhoods, 
whose  members  headed  and  founded  many 
Colleges  In  the  US.;  for  example.  Father 
Samuel  MazBuchelU  (1838).  educator,  ofohl- 
tect,  and  artist,  credited  with  building  thirty 
schools  In  mihols,  first  Capitol  foe  the  state 
of  Iowa,  first  OfcthedrsJ  at  Dubuque.  Court 
House  at  Galena,  IlUnoa.  Colleges,  etc. 
Scores  of  ItaUan  professors  Uught  at  Har- 
vard. Oolxmibla,  Georgetown,  Vftssor.  etc., 
among  whom  was  Professor  Vlncenio  Botta  Of 
New  York  University,  whose  home  was  tils 
rendezvous  of  Intellectuals  in  the  ISOO'a  .  .  . 
honored  by  the  University  of  Berlin  with 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  PhUo*)phy. 
voi«l  Vlos  President  of  ths  Union  Lsague 
Club  (1869-1604). 

In  order  to  have  a  desper  undscstandlnc 
ot  the  indirect  and  dlnet  Italian  inAuenoa, 
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we  must  take  Unto  aoo<rant  that  nature  had 
denied  Italy  natural  reeoareas;  bvt  had  an< 
dowsd  her  with  a  prollfie  offspring  of  msa 
who  changed  ths  course  of  wortd  history 
through  their  gigantic  cultural  and  religteus 
mergers;  namely.  Greek  and  Roman  culture. 
Pagan  and  Christian  faith,  and  Its  glorious 
birth  to  ths  Renolssancs  of  Art.  With  this 
granite  heritage,  the  ItaUan  pocemokefs  em- 
barked on  a  building  mission  to  their  former 
Colonies  of  old.  .  .  .  Spain,  France,  and 
England,  where  they  exerted  their  Impact 
of  indirect  and  direct  Influence  In  Amertca. 
Therefore.  ths  Italian  contribution  cannot 
solely  rest  on  the  glories  of  Its  discoverer, 
Christopher  Columbus;  or  Its  eiplorera, 
Cftboto,  Verraeano,  etc.;  or  the  fact  that  our 
continent  bears  the  name  of  an  Italian  navi- 
gator. Amerigo  Vespucci;  but  on  the  full  his- 
torical disclosure  of  lulian  contribution  to 
our  free  heritage  since  the  l&OO's. 

Historical  Justice  requires,  'In  our  Umca. 
that  we  establish  a  truthful  reappraisal  of 
our  early  Italian  setUers  who  have  contrib- 
uted and  enriched  our  land  lo  cooperation 
with  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren,  etc.  We 
cannot  bury  under  the  ashes  of  history,  the 
iinsung  builders  of  America,  their  deeds  and 
achlevemenu.  or  hide  their  Identity  through 
Anglicized  spelling  *nd  omission  of  source 
of  origin  .  .  .  afid  sit  in  world  historical 
Judgement.  It  Is  up  to  contemporary  hls- 
toriftns.  not  subject  to  ethnic  or  poUtical 
consideration  and  influence,  to  record  from 
archives  here  and  abroad.  f<w  posterity  to 
Judge;  only  then  can  the  true  collective  pio- 
neering cnisade  be  measured,  and  Its  unsung 
Italian  builders  receive  proper  historical 
credit  for  their  share  in  buUdlng  the  Bastion 
of  Freedom  which  has  withstood  all  assaulU 
to  date  by  foreign  tyrants  and  their  paid 
Trojan  Horse. 

I  believe  It  is  apropos  to  end  my  critique 
by  quoting  ths  ItaUan  pacemaker,  Olacomo 
C.  Beltrami:  '"The  World  Is  now  In  America; 
that  you  ore  the  first  actois  in  It.  and  that 
the  good  or  bad  example  you  may  set.  Is  ths 
compass  which  conducts  us  to  the  pcwt,  or 
make  us  run  against  the  rocks." 
Deccmbes  1966. 


GoTCfsmeBl  Dcfidtt 
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HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  TOtcmiA 
nf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT1S 

Wednesday.  January  It,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  VlrglnlA.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aAk  unAiUmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid 
Ml  editorial  from  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Star  of  January  12.  1967,  entitled  "The 
Deficit:  RebeUlous  Genie." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoed, 
as  follows. 

Tms  Dincrr :  RcBEXiOUS  G«nii 
Ths  President  proposes,  goes  the  saying, 
and  the  Congreas  disposes.  6o  ths  sugges- 
tions for  taxing  and  spending  in  Ur.  John- 
eon's  State  of  ths  Union  message  are  now 
in  the  speculative  stage,  and  a  lot  oould 
happen  before  a  budget  Is  voted  for  fiscal 
1968. 

Ws  note,  however,  that  the  admlnUtra- 
ttOD  shows  no  signs  of  kicking  the  Potoauo 
habit  ot  runmng  sisabls  budget  defldts.  By 
Mr  Johnson's  figures,  the  deficit  in  the 
present  fiscal  year— which  still  hss  mt»« 
»!>•.«  flTs  m<mtha  to  run— wUl  be  60.7  blUloo. 
If  Oongress  were  to  aooept  his  ID6i  program 
IB  toto.  Including  the  six  per  cent  inoome  tax 


surcharge,  there  would  be  a  projecisd  dafldt 
ot  66.1  blUloa  that  eould  well  be  pushed 
even  higher  by  unexpected  spscMllng  demands 

in  the  next  18  month*. 

Familiarity  often  breeds  oootempt,  and 
Congrees  and  the  people  have  lived  so  long 
with  defldu  that  they  no  longer  ors  a  buga- 
boo. But  there  still  Is  ample  reason  for 
caution.  If  not  fear,  as  a  former  Director  of 
the  Budget  warns. 

He  Is  Maurice  Stons.  who  held  ths  poet 
tor  three  years  under  President  Elsenhower. 
In  an  Interview  with  V.S.  Nev>a  anA  World 
Report.  Mr.  Stans  urges  sharp  budget-cutting 
and  speaks  of  deficits  in  terms  that  suggest 
a  genle  let  out  of  the  botUe  and  turned 
rebellious. 

By  way  of  preface.  Mr.  Stans  remarks  thnt 
there  Is  in  federal  programs  a  built-in  growth 
factor  and  that  this  now  operates  to  the  tune 
of  about  M  billion  dollars  ever  year  In  added 
cost,  compared  with  a  *a  billion  raU  at  the 
time  he  was  Budget  Director.  So  even  with- 
out additional  programs,  the  budget  will  edge 
towaid  deficit  unless  revenues  continue  to 
grow. 

In  recent  years,  of  course,  those  revenues 
have  grown  at  a  utrong  pace.  But  even  with 
federal  pumpprlmlng,  there  can  come  a  point 
when  business  slocks  off — and  this  is  when 
the  proctioe  of  running  defldts  is  most  dan- 
gerous. The  reason  U.  Mr.  Stans  says,  that 
once  federal  spending  has  bulJt  up  forces  for 
growth  to  a  peak,  these  forces  get  beyond 
effective  oontxol.  W*  dont  got  enough  good 
Information  on  the  eoonomy  soon  enough  to 
apply  ths  gas.  or  the  brakes,  at  ttie  optimum 
time:  things  are  always  outrunning  us. 
And  even  If  they  weren't,  poUtlos.  rather 
than  eoonomlca.  plays  too  large  a  rote  In 
decisions  on  taxing  and  spending. 

So  what  can  happen?  "If  we  should  have 
any  kind  of  recession  at  a  time  when  our 
expenditures  are  as  high  as  they  are  now." 
declares  Mr.  Stans.  "and  when  we  arc  already 
operating  at  a  significant  deficit,  the  govern- 
ment could  end  up  «ie  year  with  an  over-all 
deficit  of  50  or  40  billion  dollars."  Picture 
the  paralysis  in  oonfidenoe  such  a  situation 
could  create. 

Soma  nuty  challenge  Mr.  Stans  on  the 
grounds  that,  first,  he  serrsd  a  HspubUoan 
President  and  polltloa]  bias  may  enter  into 
his  appraisal:  and,  second,  that  be  shouldn't 
talk  because,  as  Budget  Director,  he  oversaw 
a  budget  In  fiscal  la&e  whoss  %\%\  bUIIon 
deficit  still  stands  as  a  peacetime  reoocd- 

But  Ur.  Stans  was  warning  against  budget 
deficits  even  while  he  served  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower. And  ttie  fact  that  deficits  were  rolled 
up  then  does  not  discredit  him,  but  proves 
his  point. 

Ftr  it  was  a  Oongress  in  poUtical  opposi- 
Uoo  to  the  President  that  contributed  In 
large  measure  to  that  dsflolt,  one  so  big  that 
It  wms  a  shocker.  Moreover,  oven  s  popular 
chief  execuUvs  who  abhorred  deficits  ss 
much  as  did  Mr.  Elsenhower  oould  not  stem 
ths  tide.  What  better  evidence  of  how  un- 
oontroUable  deficit  spending  can  beccnne, 
and  ot  the  effecU  it  can  have  before  the 
country  reallsss  what  is  going  on? 


Ov  CoaititatioB :  Barrier  Af aiut  Trraaaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 


IM  THI  BOIIBI  or  RBPRBSENTATIVES 
WeAitetiaji,   January    t»,    19S7 

Mr.  GATHINaS.  Mr  Speaker,  our 
forefathen  left  thli  Nation  a  Constitu- 
tion which  haa  met  the  needs  of  our 
people  oon«l<tentl7  tbronshout  our  hls- 
to77.    This  document  Imposes  upon  the 
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dtijfin  great  re^xmslbllltleB  In  the  ful- 
flilment  of  the  prlnctplea  embodied  In  tt. 
SftfeffUATds  were  written  Into  the  Con- 
ftttuUon  wblch  axe  our  insurance  •«  abut 
tyrvmj. 

Miss  Donna  Lynn  Goc  entered  a  cod- 


whattocr  n  U  Mlled  tflctotonhip,  dMpotlun. 
&b«>lut*  mooArcby.  r»clAl  state,  FaartTn. 
Nailsm,  SoTleUani,  OonuniinUm.  or  by  ftoy 
ottier  nune.  In  tb«r  dlarecvd  of  the  rtgbta 
Of  dtlaeiu  uid  Uiolr  oootempt  (or  humAn 
Mit.  there  is  lltUe  dUTerence  unon«  Nero. 
MuMoanl,   Hitler.   StAlln.   or  M&leiUorT. 


test  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  of  these  dict^wrs  tt»nipieci  on  the  Ubertie 
In  the  spring  of  1966  on  the  subject  "Our  of  the  people.  r««rt«i  to  Tioience  «mi  tc»- 
^.r:r,:,.«„!r.  Ti„^«  A»«ir.^  'Tirr.nnv-     ture.  and  seteed  the  power  to  govern.     Tbey 


Constitution:  Barrier  Against  Tyranny 
Misa  Goe.  who  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Goe,  of  West  Memphis. 
Ark.,  and  Is  presently  a  student  at  Ste- 
phens College  In  Columbia,  Mo.,  was 
awarded  second  prize  In  the  contest. 

Her  arUcle  on  this  subject  Is  an  out- 
standing gem  which  I  am  glad  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.    The  full  text  follows: 

Oo»  CowgrtruTiow :  Babuix  AOAXKwt 
TraAMKT 
Tha  sky  in«lta  into  pale  gold,  uul  the  gold 
■pioxis  Izvto  &  lake  undar  ft  fngll*  film  of 
ptnk  ^sm:  clouds  drop  smy  Ln  loct«  ahrvds 
at  anoky  blue;  mil  is  still  and  mt  peace  M 
Dawn,  with  bar  ease  of  expolence,  glv«s  birth 
to  MKrtbw  (Uy.  Peace:  «  fiery  mm  sknrly 
^TiMwg  Into  the  horison  beyoDd  s  cslm, 
nMjestic  SML  PsMe;  s  frlcodly  nelgbbor's 
vare.  a  wmrm  bouse,  s  loTlng  famUy.  PMce; 
the  bumble  worship  of  one's  Ood.  P«ace; 
peace  of  mind. 

We  bokt  these  truths  to  be  seU-evidcnt, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  tbey  are 
eodowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
sJJanabia  rlfS^ta.  that  amonK  these  are  Ufe, 
Ubarty,  and  the  pursuit  of  aapplneas. 

To  ma,  happiness  Is  peace  of  mind.  In  few 
countries  today  are  people  given  the  right 
to  puxsoe  whatever  may  be  bappixMm  to 
thflcn. 

Moat  oountnes  can  be  claaslfled  as  one  of 
the  two  types  of  p^emment:  Democracy  or 
Olotwbarablp.  Under  a  Dictatorship  one  la 
free  only  to  obey  the  dictator's  ocnunaBda. 
People  exist  for  the  govemment.  not  tor  Life, 
Liberty  or  the  purviilt  of  Happlneaa. 

A  Democracy,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  saM  in 
hla  faawTus  Oettysborg  Address,  is  "goeam- 
mant  of  tha  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  tha 
people."  The  goremment  exists  for  tlie  peo- 
ple. The  will  of  the  people  prevails.  ClU- 
aans  are  guaranteed  their  right  to  Life. 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happineas. 

Thaaa  rights  are  threatened  today  as  never 
before.  Outside  our  nation's  door  wait  the 
dictators,  or  tyranu.  Tbey  wait  for  one 
falsa  move;  they  wait  for  ua  to  tire  and  our 
eyaUds  to  close;  they  wait  for  us  to  become 
over-eoofldent  In  our  security  until  we 
neglect  our  upkeep  and  in  bold  Ignorance 
walk  outside  our  door  and  into  their  liands. 
Our  door,  our  one  barrier  against  this 
tyranny.  Is  our  Oonstltutlon .  We  must  \in- 
dentand  this  ssiemy  called  tyrazmy,  and 
fight  It.  if  we  wish  to  oontlnue  Democracy  in 
our  country  as  we  know  tt  today. 

In  andent  Greece  a  type  of  government 
which  bad  authority  centered  in  a  single,  all- 
powerful  Ruler  was  called  a  tyranny.  To- 
day the  word  tyranny  means  a  cruel  and 
despotic  govemjnent  In  which  the  ruler  has 
unlimited  power  over  Ibe  Uvea  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  a  rule  a  despot  can  keep  his  absolute 
power  only  by  the  use  of  force.  Given  a 
little  freedom,  people  seem  always  to  want 
more  freedom,  so  that  despots  are  usually 
compelled  to  clamp  down  firmly  or  give  up 
deepotlsm. 

In  modem  tlmaa  dletatoia  usually  have 
come  to  power  under  conditions  of  turmoil 
and  confusion.  The  people"!  government 
may  not  be  able  to  provide  security  and  the 
people  turn  to  a  dictator  who  prooolses  to 
get  It  for  them.  Often  the  dictator  salaea 
power  through  pollUcal  trtokary. 

Dictatorships  of  our  own  tlmea  have  much 
in  common  with  the  tyrannies  of  the  azadent 
world.     AU  tyranny  la 


all  used  murder  and  treachery  aa  a  means 
of  grasping  authority. 

Our  forefathers  set  up  a  democracy  as  a 
safeguard  against  such  tyranny.  Where 
democracy  provallB.  government  Is  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed  as  expreased 
through  constitutions,  elections,  and  public 
opinion.  Precautions  are  taken  to  keep 
power  responsible,  or  limited;  dissent  Is  %tA- 
erated.  and  even  encouraged,  and  Individ- 
ual ri|^U  are  given  special  protection.  These 
precautions  are  stated  or  implied  la  our 
Oonstltutlon.  thus  making  It  our  door 
against  tyranny. 

Government  is  admittedly  a  naoeaslty.  but 
It  implies  enforcement  and  restraint.  How 
to  get  enough  governmental  authority  with- 
out creating  an  agency  that  will  become 
abusive  of  Uberty  Is  a  problem  as  old  as 
human  society.  Those  who  wrote  and  rati- 
fied our  ConstituUon  thought  they  had  found 
an  answer  to  the  paradoxical  question. 

1.  They  assumed  that  the  people  were  su- 
preme in  power. 

3.  The  organlsatioa  and  powers  of  their 
government  wwre  set  forth  In  written  docu- 
ments in  language  as  plain  as  could  be  oooi- 
manded. 

a.  After  carefully  stating  wtiat  powers  they 
wlahed  the  federal  Government  to  ezerclse 
they  left  all  realdual  powers  to  the  states  or 
to  the  people. 

4.  The  three  branchaa  of  govemmant  ware 
separated  and  made  to  (q;>erate  with  elaborate 
checks  and  ttalancea. 

5.  Both  the  Federal  and  State  govemmenta 
were  specifically  forbidden  to  perform  car- 
tain  acta. 

«.  The  military  was  lubordlnatad  to  civil- 
ian control. 

7.  Individual  and  personal  rights  ware  pro- 
tected against  Invasion  by  either  the  Federal 
or  State  governments. 

B.  Powers  could  be  exercised  only  by  elected 
officers  or  those  duly  appointed  by  ondala 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  voters. 

9.  It  was  provided  that  amendment*  oould 
not  be  added  to  the  Constitution  unless  de- 
sired by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
voters. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  decline  In 
emphasis  upon  keeping  government  limited 
In  favor  of  sentiment  for  bigger  and  stronger 
governments.  The  industrial  revolutlcai.  de- 
presalons.  and  wars  have  created  conditions 
that  lead  many  to  fear  their  consequenoee 
more  than  they  do  strong  government.  To 
tbeae  people,  government  has  become  the 
champion  and  protector  of  the  common  man. 
Although  Insisting  upon  governmental  re- 
spect for  pers<»ial  rights,  many  of  the  new 
schools  look  with  Impatience  upon  other 
traditional  restraints  that  Impede  prompt 
enactment  of  welfare  programs.  This  posee 
the  crucial  question  of  whether  American 
Government  can  continue  to  meet  recurring 
crises,  provide  the  manifold  services  expected 
of  tbam.  and  still  avoid  becoming  tyrannical. 
In  a  representative  Democracy,  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  a 
heavy  responsibility  rests  on  every  citizen  to 
take  part  In  dvlc  affairs  to  the  beet  of  his 
ability.  The  voters  exercise  Influence 
through  oOdals  selected  to  express  and  en- 
foToe  their  will.  Cltlxens  who  are  Indifferent 
soon  teke  their  country  down  the  road  to 
un-democratic  practices  and  to  tyranny.  The 
reaponsibUlty  of  dtlsens  goes  beyond  pay- 
mant  of  taxes,  obedience  to  law.  and  servtoa 
tn  the  armed  laxrsf  of  the  natloo.  It  In- 
elodas  ■miiigTuai  to  inform  themselvas  n- 


gardlng  the  political  and  social  Issues  of  the 
day.  It  Includes  learning  bow  and  when  to 
protcat  and  give  support.  Well-organl2*d 
protests  at  the  right  time  can  reform  gov- 
ernments, change  poUdaa.  and  prevent  the 
abuM  of  power. 

Our  Constitution  has  kept  pace  with  tha 
American  jieople  for  177  years,  allowing  them 
a  maximum  of  freedom  while  providing  ma- 
chinery through  which  order  might  be  main- 
tained, domestic  problems  reaolved  with  a 
minimum  of  violence  and  national  aspira- 
tions realized. 

Don't  let  us,  the  clUsens  of  America  today, 
allow,  our  right  of  Ufe,  Uberty.  and  the 
pursuit  of  Happiness,  ss  given  to  us  by  our 
forefathers,  slip  through  our  fingers.  Don't 
let  us  lit  back  In  our  comfortable  easy  chairs, 
too  satisfied  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  voting, 
much  less  looking  Into  the  matter  and 
choosing  the  t>est  candidate.  Don't  let  us 
eat  well-balanced  meals,  work  eight  hours 
dally  at  the  Jobs  of  our  choices,  sleep  a  rest- 
ful eight  hours  in  soft,  warm  beds,  own  two 
or  more  automobiles,  go  to  a  movie,  concert, 
or  any  other  type  of  entertainment  when- 
ever we  choose,  and  yet  be  too  busy  to  keep 
up  with  governmental  affairs,  too  busy  to 
offer  our  Ideas  which  might  be  }ust  the 
needed  answer  to  some  major  crisis,  too  busy 
to  Insure  our  children  and  their  desccndents 
the  Ubcrtiee  we  now  cn}oy  but  so  often  take 
for  granted. 

Our  government  cannot  ezlsdas  a  Democ- 
racy without  the  support  of  tna  people  of 
this  nation.  Support  in  Money,  Time,  Ideas, 
and  Sffort. 

Our  Oonstltutlon  Is  based  on  "government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed."  If  the  cltl- 
Ecns  are  indifferent,  careleas  Ln  obeying  tha 
laws,  too  lazy  to  vote,  and  unwilling  to  aerva 
as  public  offlcen.  then  government  will  de- 
cline. Good  government  requires  etamal 
vigilance  and  persooal  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  every  citizen.  We  must  look  Into  our 
political  affairs!  We  must  Tinderstand  the 
Constitution  and  adapt  It  to  our  changing 
needs  and  conditions  and  Interpretation, 
custom,  and  usage.  We  must  stand  behind 
our  Constitution  if  It  is  to  oontlnue  to  be 
our  door  against  tyranny! 


Vi<li<B :  How  It  AO  suited 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


IN  THE  SENATS  OF  THE  UHTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  18,  1997 
Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RgcoRD  an  article 
by  K.  V.  Hoffman,  published  In  the  Rich- 
mond, Va..  Times -Dispatch  of  Jan- 
uary 14.  1967.  entitled  "Vietnam:  How 
It  All  Started." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  ffdlows: 

VirrMSM:  How  It  All  STAsraD 
(By  K.  V.  Herman) 
Tha  "limited  war  of  Indefinite  duration"  to 
which  Mr.  Johnson  would  commit  the  Ameri- 
can people  Lb  generally  believed  to  be  the 
current  chapter  in  a  "twenty  years'  war"  that 
has  convulsed  Vietnam  since  V-J  Day. 

Actually  this  struggle  had  Its  beginning  as 
far  back  as  1789,  when  the  first  French  troops 
lazvded  in  what  was  then  loosely  known  as 

Oochln  China.  

Two  years  prevloualy  King  Louis  XVI  had 
signed  a  treaty  with  tha  deposed  King  Oia- 


January  18,  1967 


Long  at  Annam.  pledging  himself  to  send 
French  naval  aid  to  restore  Gta-Loog  to  the 

throne — in  return  for  ^ench  oocupauoo  a4 
the  port  of  Hanson  and  the  adjacent  Ulands 
of  P'alrfar  and  Halwvn.  These  territories 
were  to  be  ceded  outright  to  Franca  "in 
perpetuity". 

But  the  French  revolution  and  the  ulti- 
mata death  of  LouU  XVI  on  the  guiUotine 
delayed  implementauoo  of  the  treaty.  Only 
•iter  a  ten  years'  war  was  Oai-Long  Anally 
restoTfld  to  the  throne,  and  five  more  elapsed 
before  Tonkin  (what  is  now  North  Vietnam) 
recognized  his  authority. 

Ola-Ijong  remained  true  to  his  pJwJge  as 
long  as  ha  lived.  But  his  Bucceasors  In- 
crsaslnlgy  resented  French  domination,  and 
ttia  intrusion  of  an  alien  religion.  They 
fomented  persecution  of  French  and  Spanlah 
mlsalouarlea  who  were  Anally  ordered  to  leave 
the  country.  When  they  refused  to  do  bo. 
they  were  executed. 

In  retaUaUoo  against  theea  atrodtlea. 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  headed  by  Admiral 
de  Genoullly  bombarded  the  dty  trf  Salgnn, 
Marines  were  landed,  but  were  outnumbered 
and  defeated  by  an  Anruuneee  army  of  30.000. 
The  French  dispatched  reinforcemeats  and 
the  Annamese  re«L»tance  was  crushed  in  1861. 
The  French  then  turned  to  economic  pres- 
sures to  acquire  more  territory.  They  cut  off 
the  rice  supply  from  Oochln  China,  forcing 
Emperor  Tu-I>uc  to  negotiate  a  treaty  yield- 
ing three  provinces  to  Prance.  However, 
when  the  time  for  Anal  ratifloatlon  oame.  Tu- 
Duc  reneged.  The  French  had  to  fight  more 
battles  before  they  were  able  to  force  accept- 
ance ai  the  terms  uodsr  which  they  ulU- 
mately  acquired  the  richaet  o#  their  ool- 
ontaa — Including  Oochln  China  and  tasa  "pro- 
tectorataa"  ot  Cambodia.  Annam.  Tonkin 
and   Laoa. 

In  i,8e3  Admiral  de  la  Grand  lere  was  ap- 
pointed governor  ot  Cochin  China.  But  the 
native  populaUoo  t«fuaed  to  be  "pacified". 
Sporadic  hit-and-run  Jungle  wars  oontln\jed, 
mostly  m  Annam  and  Tookln. 

The  French  were  not  content  with  control 
of  Indochina.  Occupation  of  fCiaochow  by 
the  Germans  In  1898  spurred  French  ambi- 
tion to  create  "a  lecond  Hong  Kong"  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  China's  Lluchau  peninaula — 
Just  across  tha  Oult  of  Tonkin  from  Hai- 
phong. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARB:S 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

tW   CAUFOftMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIPRESENTATIVI3 
Wednesday.  Januan   It.   1H7 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  u  we  ^ 

start  considering  the  proposed  6  percent  i^eii  be  s  deprweMii.  oepeciiUy  »iter  tut 

surcharge  tax  as  reconunended  by  the  t*i  tnct«&M  busineaB  bu  juat  be«n  bit  wiUi. 


That   leaBoo  Bbould   baT«  baan  tbormctily 
laaraed  >  good  90  jMn  tgo. 

Admittedly  tbe  whlt«  Houm  la  plBTing  tt 
csgey,  figuring  ttofct  no  tax  boost  would  get 
through  CongnjM.  II  »t  all,  before  July  I 
These  months  ot  grece  will  presumably  give 
the  economic  advise™  an  opportunity  to 
sniriM  tbe  state  ot  business  right  up  to  tbe 
last  moment.  U  a  rscesalao  Is  upon  us  or 
seems  to  be  Impending,  they  oould  withdraw 
the  tax  requeev 

Perbape  It  baa  not  occurred  to  the  learned 
genUemen  that  the  threat  o*  a  tax  rise  can 


President,  we  should  get  all  of  the  in- 
formation we  can  on  the  subj(!Ct.  and  1 
believe  the  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Friday,  January  13.  presents 
some  very  good  points  on  the  subject  of 
the  tax. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THX  Cost  or  Obceii 

The  case  for  the  President's  proposed  tax 
increase*  U  weak  from  every  angle. 

In  aa  effort  to  keep  the  deficit  f*  the 
next  fiscal  year  from  growing  to  financially 
and  poUtlcaUy  unacceptable  proporUons. 
ths  Administration  asks  a  6%  surcharge  on 
corporate  and  most  Individual  income  taxes. 
Even  so.  the  Mtlmsted  deficit  for  fiscal  1988 
Is  over  tS  billion. 

That  comes  atop  nearly  glO  billion  now 
reckoned  for  the  period  ending  June  30.  or 
close  to  sao  billion  of  red  Ink  In  a  scant  two 
yeaia.  And— especially  Judging  by  the 
course  of  Federal  spending  alnce  last  Jan- 
uary— It  could  easily  turn  out  to  b«  much 


namely  the  Oovemment's  reclslon  of  tiie  In- 
vestment credit. 

Finally,  a  wofd  about  the  Individual  tax- 
payer, the  harried  middle-class  man  who 
provides  most  of  the  Oovemment's  revenues. 
He  finds  taxes  already  go»ng  up  on  almoat 
every  front — Social  Security,  state  and  local 
The  Federal  authorities  have  already  given 
him  the  fat  tax  at  InlUtlan,  and  today 
kindly.  patemaUsUc  Waahlngtoa  wanu  to 
gouge  still  more  In  direct  taxes. 

If  It  were  really  to  finance  a  war.  evssi  a 
confused  and  oonluslng  war.  tbe  taxpayer 
would  not  mind  so  much.  But  It  la  sn 
affront  to  the  American  people  _«o  have  to 
pay  so  much  for  political  greed. 


Aid  uJ  Crarfori  to  fte  limmj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MUI^ 

or  itaw  Toax 
IM  THE  HODSE  OF  RKPHESKHTAllv aa 

Tuetdat,  Jaiutam  17.  IM7 
Mr.     MTJLTKR.     Mr.     Speaker,     this 


It  may  be  recalled  that  a  year  ago  ad- 
mlnlstratlve-budget  spending  for  the  cur- 
rent period  was  projected  at  SUSJ  blUlon: 
now  It's  SUST  billion.  Tbe  figure  for  the 
following  period  Is  now  given  ss  ilSS  billion. 

To  call  such  outlays  fiscal  recklesaness  Is 
an  understatement  There  Is  no  excuse  for  ","',■_.,«,  mmmllted  ItMlt  to  »ehlev- 
pushlng  ahead  with  the  whole  hodgepodge  f°™"^.^f*r™"J^  ^S»  VlSSa 
it  domestic  vreifare  programs  In  th.  midst  of  Ing  Independence  for  BouUl  vwoikb- 
»  waT  that  is  rapidly  ^Mn,  very  big  and  We  are  fighting  a  war  to  fulfill  that  cOTi- 
very  costly.  mltment  and  It  Is  most  unfortunate  that 

Yet.  while  demanding  tax  boosts.  Mr.  John-  those  of  our  citizens  who  do  not  agree 
son  mads  no  mention  in  his  State  d  the  ^^^  ^^^  policy  Continue  to  parTOt  U«e 
Union     message     of     reducing     noodeten«.      gnemy'S  piopagand*. 


spending.    The  omission  is  all  the  more  strlk- 


They   dickered   until   they  got  what  they      fj!^^'?.    ''^ArThU  ^if  acT^owl^di-  *»   ^^^    ^    "«    foUowlM    edltorlW 

w«.ted_  99-ye.r  lesse.  dated  >8»».  >«•  the     ^^  "^^Vt  «^  « ^Tr^^  « ^«     '">•»  ">e  December  2»,  19«e,  etUUon  of 
poet  o.  Kwangchow-wan  (now  called  Chsn-      ^^^^'^,'^'Zsl^i^  JH^lu^     Noth- 

the   Adminlstratton  is   deter- 


klang.)  This  snug  harbor,  lon^  a  neat  of 
Chinese  pirates,  oould  hsve  been  an  Ideal  spot 
for  a  French  naval  base  and  a  bridgehead  for 
the  eventual  acquis! Uon  of  fvu^her  territory. 
Saigon  became  "the  UUle  Paris  of  the 
East",  a  French  enclave  In  an  alien  culture 
on  the  edge  of  Jungles  where  memories  o€ 
past  grievances  were  not  vased  by  Improve- 
ment In  santUUon.  the  establishment  ot  agri- 
cultural coUegee  and  hoaplUls. 


ing    daunted. 

mined   to   intensify    the   effort  to  create   » 

full-blown  welfare  state. 

The  economics  of  ths  tax  Increase  are  no 
mora  logical.  Last  year  tbe  argument  for 
raising  taxes  was  made  largely  on  the  ground 
of  nghtlng  Inflation.  At  the  moment,  with 
evidence  of  slowing  down  In  many  tiuslneas 
areas,  isw  is  heanl  ot  that  oootenUon.  It 
ought  to  be  noted,  however,  that  tha  inflation 


Chankiang   proved  unprofltajile.   however,      j,  ^mj  mxh  us. 

\a  was  returned  to  China  Ln  1M&.    Aa  fog         How  good,  thesu  are  tha  AdmlnUtraUoo'a 
German  Hong     ^^^  propoaals  as  a  way  at  dampening  tnfla- 


and  was  returned 

Kiaochow.   tha  dream  of 

Kong"  was  shattered  by  World  War  L     Ttia 

port  was  seized  by  the  Japaneae  In  1914.  and 

relumed  to  China  In  1922. 

IronlcaUy.  the  United  Statea,  which  haa  no 
colonial  ambltlooa  in  Southeast  Asia,  now 
finds  Itself  involved  In  a  quicksand  war  wtth 
the  avowed  purpose  of  defending  what  was 
once  part  of  a  French  colony  against  a  Oom- 
munist  takeover  from  the  Worth. 

The  coat  of  that  war  tbus  far  baa  been 
estimated  at  $90  blUlon  and  40.000  caaualUea. 
Our  greates*  liability  In  tha  effort  to  oon- 
vinca  tha  Vletnamaaa  ot  our  booorabla  ta- 
tentlons.  Is  tha  memory  of  French  rula. 


Uoo?  The  flgtirw  Kpeak  for  themselvas.  By 
greatly  expanding  Its  spending,  running  eoor- 
mous  deflclts.  the  Government  to  still  on  an 
InflaUonary  spree-  It  Is  atlempUrig  to  cur- 
tall  private  demand  while  swelUng  Oovem- 
mental  demand,  an  exercise  which  makes  no 


It  is  an  exerdea.  irotiioaUy.  whtab  oooM 
both  t«^«**i«  InflaUoo  and  faalp  produca 
recession.  For  it  la  a  myth,  we  think,  tha* 
public  spending  will  autoenaacaily  oocapao- 
sata  fcr  any  slack  in  private  demand;  naoat 
FMaral  outlays  do  not  h*Ta  tha  produettv* 
effect   that  oauaea  ttia  aooooBiy  to  Vhrtva, 


the  New  York  World  Joumnl  Trtbune. 
the  stopping  of  the  bomblnf  of  North 
Vietnam  and  prior  trace  perlodi  have 
had  no  effect  on  the  enemy.  They  stUl 
have  evidenced  no  interest  whatever  In 
coming  to  the  conference  table. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Am   a»»   CoKFOBT 

Quite  obviously  a  truce  Is  a  bullet-peppered 
path  to  peace  In  Viet  Nam— U  U  la  any  path 
ataU.  . 

There  was  a  truce  over  tha  Ohrlstxnis  week- 
aod.  Or  so  It  was  oaUed.  Tot  in  the  4»-hour 
period  the  United  SUtes  and  the  South  Vlet- 
nimmr  commands  tallied  133  attacks  by 
Communists. 

Anothsr  4ft-bour  truos  is  ooming  up  for 
Nvw  Tear's  and  still  aaothar  Feb.  a-lS  to 
oommemorate  the  Lunar  Tear  among  tha 
Vletnamaaa.    What  oan  they  pramlseT 

Sporadic  lulls  at  beat.  Certainly  no  ra- 
tionale for  a  loAg  oease-flre.  Certainly  no 
stap  toward  the  negotiating  table. 

And  atUl  thsra  are  elementa  on  tha  hoaas 
rraot  who  agltau  to  stop  tha  bonblnva.   Ufea 
ot  Waahlngtoa   clergyman    who 
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damoiutnud  l»»t  Bunaaj  »t  Ui«  bomM  ct 
Swnurj  BiM»  iixl  »>cret«T  UcM.m»r». 
Uk»  Um  InWrtmlth  group  th»t  wrote  to  m*t- 
dant  Johnwn  q\M«UonUj«  U>e  poUey  o<  ierUl 
MUCka  '■even  If  c*Ttll*x*  dl«." 

OItUIuis  do  ale  during  w»r— but  not  bj  oe- 
■Icn  of  U  8.  mlUttry  l««ler».  A»  tor  •topping 
STbomblag..  the  US.  did  thit  iMt  Jtu  U 
UHb  time  lor  87  d»r>,  »nd  there  wm  not  * 
vhlepv  from  HAnol  fcbout  ending  th«  9V. 

IthM  been  well  e»ubmhed  tbat  decid- 
ing ft  tTuoe  or  etoppLng  the  bombing*  will 
not  stop  the  war 

■n»  wftr  wUl  WMl  when  our  military  force*, 
by  esrrylng  the  w«r  to  the  enemy,  oonvtnoe 
Bs  Obi  mob  that  aggieMloo  In  South  Viet 
Nun  I*  k  loet  csum. 

lie«nwbUe  thoM  American*  who  proteet 
the  bomblngB^— though  they  epeak  with  free- 
dom of  exproealon.  aa  U  their  right — are  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 


A  CkaUMft  To  B«  CmuMcnd 

EXTBtSION  OF  BEMARHB8 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


or    *Ti>»AMA 

D)  TH»  HOU8B  OT  BKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednetdav,  January  It,  IM7 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  AlabanuL  Hi- 
Speaker  Nation's  Business,  a  respected 
magailne.  In  Ita  January  1»«7,  Issue. 
takes  the  poslUon  that  there  are  Jobs 
for  everyone  willing  and  able  to  work. 

In  an  article  enUUed  "We  Can  Get 
AnTtX)dy  a  Job."  It  la  shown  that  private 
enterorlse  makes  It  possible  for  Indlvld- 
oal  tolttaUve  and  desire  to  prevaU  over 
iiovcr^.  .      a, 

Free  enterprise  Is  the  answer,  and  not 
OoTemment  handouts  except  In  caws  ai 
nal  lncap«ity.  AH  Members  shmild 
j^ul  this  thought-provoking  arucle 
vhlch  la  short  and  to  the  point.  The 
■rHele  toUows: 

We  Can  Owt  AjtvaooT  »  Joa 
Oonmment  agtnclea  dally  hand  out  tJJt- 
layen'  money  to  oompenaat*  the  countrT' 
S^mployed.  a  good  chunk  of  whom  could 
■et  productive  )obe  tomorrow  11  they  had  to. 
■ni  edltota  of  NaUoni  Builneee  guarantee 
that  there  la  a  Job  avaUable  lor  every  pemon 
IB  this  country  who  1«  vrtiung  and  able  to 


for  uneducated.  unaklUed  perKina  who  don't 
even  need  to  epoak  Kngllah.  the  govern- 
ment to  advertlalng  for  people  to  take  taj- 
payera-  money  for  attending  government  Job- 
tralnlng  achoola,  complalna  Max  Moanei.  a 
partner  o<  Oolony-TUly  Smployment  Agency. 
Inc..   ui   Hew  York   City. 

"Tlie  government  haa  made  a  tremenaoua 
mlatake  In  taking  InlUaUve  away  fr«ml 
people."  he  sdda.  "Iverybody  now  wanta  to 
iMrt  at  the  top.  They  dont  believe  that 
■ome  of  the  beet  chefe  once  were  dlah- 
waahera."  ^ 

Be  notea  that  laat  November  the  New  Tork 
CltT  Kelghb<»hood  Touth  Oocpe  received  gov- 
.mmmtgranU  totaling  »10i  miuloo  to  pro- 
vide lota  for  S.8S0  youth*  between  l«  and  M 
yaala  old.  The  Job*  paid  $1.28  an  hour  In 
public  or  private  nonproni  organlaatlon*.  ^ 
"That  come*  to  aimoat  »3.B00  a  placement. 
Ilr  Moener  eeyi.  "U  they'd  come  to  u«^ 
we'd  get  the  iame  people  better  paying  )o«ja 

tor  only  Wl  JO  a  placement."  

■•mere  1*  too  much  fear  today  of  good 
hard  work,  of  getting  the  handa  dirty,  of 
working  by  day  and  studying  foe  aomethlng 
bettorby  night,"  obeervee  Robert  O  BnelUng 
ST..  preaiaent  of  the  nationwide  employment 
Arm.  Snelllng  and  Bnelllng,  Inc. 

•The  Bill  of  Right*  offer*  no  ptotectloo  of 
the  ego.  It  give*  u«  the  freedcm  of  the  pur- 
TOlt  of  happlnee*.  It  doeent  guarantee  that 
•odety  will  bring  you  a  happlneee  package 
and  lay  It  In  your  Up.  Youve  got  to  do  your 
own  ptuaulng." 

Mr  SneUlng  h»*  little  truck  with  many 
people  who  think  they  are  too  "dlaad- 
vMtaged  "  to  work.  HI*  firm  recenUy  put 
a  totally  blind  woman  to  work  at  a  salary 
of  te.800  and  a  totaUy  deaf  man  on  a  good 
Job  In  an  aircraft  plant. 

It  alK)  got  *  bookkeeping  Job  for  a  man 
permanently  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

Dr  sunon  Ramo.  vice  chairman  U  the 
board  of  TRW.  Inc..  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  itima 
up  the  problem  of  unemployed  who  wont 
work  thl*  way:  "If*  not  aoclaUy  acceptable 
to  do  unakllled  irork  any  more.  It  U  much 
more  eodally  aoceptoble  to  do  nothing  at 
all." 

SO  Nation'!  Bualne**.  with  the  •upport  of 
the  nation'*  private  employment  agenclee. 
throw*  out  the  challenge:  We  can  get  any- 
body a  Job  who  U  willing  and  able  to  work. 
Write  the  Idllor.  Nation*  Bmlnee*.  1816 
H  St.  N  W  .  Weablngton.  DC.  3000«. 


Thus.  It  te  entirely  appropriate  that  he 
has  been  presented  the  26-ycar  Sayings 
Bonds  Volunteer  Award  by  the  American 
Bankers  AssodaUon  In  recoenltlon  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  Treasury  bond 
program.  ^     .        . 

In  preaentlng  the  award,  the  Associa- 
tion said  that  It  constituted  a  tribute 
to  all  commercial  bankers  who  have  pro- 
vided leadership  for  the  Savings  Bonds 
program  during  the  25-year  period^ 
During  this  period  of  time,  more  than  2.7 
billion  Individual  savings  bonds  have 
been  sold,  valued  In  excess  of  $150  bil- 
lion Of  this  total,  more  than  »50  bil- 
lion In  bonds  still  are  being  held  by 
Americans,  contributing  Importantly  to 
the  support  of  our  men  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  Campbell  has  contributed  slgnlfl- 
cantly  to  the  achievement  of  this  record 
and  merits  the  respect  and  apprecUUon 
of  this  Nation. 
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Kauat  FaiB  Leader  Hoaered 
With  T«*  Awards 


■niM  claim  la  backed  by  the  1.600-member 
HaUonal  Brnployment  Ae«n..  the  oountry- 
wtde  organlaauon  for  private  employment 
agenclee.  _.      ._ 

•■We  can  and  a  Job  for  any  peraon  who  la 
able  and  willing  to  work."  atate*  A.  O.  Bayee. 
HKA'«  ptealdent.  '■By  able  we  mean  any  per- 
■on  al  integrity  who  la  phyilcally  capable 
of  working.  By  willing  we  mean  any  pereon 
Who  ha*  enough  desire  to  work  that  he  wlU. 
U  neceaaary  take  •ome  training,  move  to  an- 
other locaUon  and  •ettle  for  a  Job  reaaon- 
ably  con«nt«nt  with  hi*  quanncaUon*. 

While  unfilled  Job  opening*  In  St.  MuU, 
JW  Inetance.  have  Increaaod  by  one  tnira 
over  the  pa*t  year,  the  number  of  Job  ap- 
plication* la  down  one  fifth. 

•And  mo*t  appUcant*  are  people  wboal- 
ready  have  Jobe— people  looking  for  better 
joba."  notea  John  ■.  Harmon,  executive  vice 
prealdent  of  NKA. 

"Bvery  vocational  echool  ha*  a  walttng  Uat 
of  amployoi.  who  want  to  hire  the  «™du- 
>te*  In  one  vocational  echool  In  UJa 
Angele*  there  are  more  than  nine  employera 
on  the  Bat  per  student." 

Althooeh  opportunlUe.  with  privaU  eom- 
p.S^rare  r^lete  for  on-the-job  tnlnlng 


Mr.  Wn  W.  CampbcD,  Dcu  •(  Saviafa 
Beads  Ckairaea,  Reccrrci  Tribaie  Fr«B 
Ike  ABA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AEKAllBAa 

IN  Tta  BOUBB  OF  HKPRSBKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  Januam  It.  1W7 
Mr.  QATHINGS.  Mr.  SpesOcer,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
slgnlfieant  contributions  to  the  VS.  aav- 
taiga  bonds  program  by  one  of  America's 
most  dlstlngulsbcd  bankers.  Mr.  WUl  W. 
Campbell,  of  Forrest  City,  Ark. 

Mr  Campbell  Is  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Eastern  Aikanaas.  He 
has  served  continuously  as  Arkansas 
State  chairman  for  the  savings  bonds 
program  since  June  29.  1»41— Just  a  few 
weeks  after  the  program  was  Uunched  on 
May  1  of  that  year  with  the  sale  of  the 
first  aeries  E  savings  bond  to  Pi«ldent 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt. 

Mr.  Campbell  U  the  dean  of  all  SUte 
chairman  for  the  bond  program. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  KAHaa* 
IN  TBJE  H008E  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBa 

Wednesday.  January  It.  1967 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  9«lh 
annual  dinner  of  the  Kansas  Agrtcultiual 
Conventkin  In  Topeka,  January  12  Roy 
Freeland.  of  Topeka.  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture,  received  two 
awards  In  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished service  to  agriculture.  One  of 
the  awards  was  from  Kansas  SUte  Uni- 
versity, the  other  from  the  Federal  tand 

My  ooUeagues.  I  am  sure,  wlU  find  the 
news  coverage  of  this  event  worthy  of 
note.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  the  story  written  by  Patrick 
Bumau,  of  the  Top*a  Capital-Journal, 
on  the  awards  to  Mr.  Freeland.  The  Item 
follows : 

Toprnxax  Orra  '*»•■  Aw«ai> 
(By  Patrick  Bumau) 
Roy  Freeland.  who  In  1»B0  wa*  the  young- 
eat  man  ever  appointed  eecretary  of  the  SUte 
Board  ot  Agriculture.  Wedneeday  night  wa* 
honored  by  two  inaUtutlon*  for  hi*  "dUtln- 
ruUhed  eervlce"  to  agriculture. 

Freeland.  136J  High.  66  year*  old.  wa*  given 
Kanaa*  State  Dnlver«lty'*  dUtlnguUhed  *er»- 
ice  award  In  agriculture,  and  the  Fejeral 
Land  Bank-*  golden  annlveraary  award  lor 
m«1torlDU«  eervlce  to  agriculture. 

rtu!  award*  were  made  at  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  sath  Kaniaa  Agricultural  Conven- 
tion In  Municipal  Auditorium  where  Kan«*» 
Gov  Robert  B.  Docking  and  Hawaii  Oongresa- 
man  Spark  M.  Mataunaga  both  spoke. 

AWAIS    OtVkK 

Dr  Jemee  A.  McCain,  prealdent  of  K-SUte. 
preaented  the  unlvor»lly'e  award,  which  U  the 
equivalent  of  an  honorary  degree. 

WUllam  O  Pleated,  prealdent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  at  Wichita,  gave  Freeland  the 
Eolden  annlveraary  award,  which  U  the  llrBt 
preaented  by  the  Federal   Land   Bank   to  a 

Pleated.  In  making  the  prMenUUon.  Mid; 
"It  U  •Tldent.  the  oontrtbaUon  be  bu  mode 
in  th*t  we  both  (the  b»nk  and  the  unlvcr- 
ilty)  decided  to  give  him  theeo  awardt  at  the 
game  time." 


After  receiving  bU  award  from  the  uni- 
versity. Preeland  recognised  those  working 
m  agriculture — their  de<llcatlon  and  help. 
Art«r  accepting  the  award  from  Fleeted  he 
thanked  him,  and  congratulated  the  Pedetml 
Land  Bank  on  lU  annlveraary. 

Preeland  alM  Joked:  "It  looks  Ilka  we  hit 
the  J»ckpot  tonight."  HI*  wife.  Marguerite. 
went  to  the  atage  with  her  husband  to  ac- 
cept the  awards. 

Preeland  haa  held  nearly  every  major  omc« 
ID  the  National  Assn.  of  SUte  Secreoulea  of 
Agriculture,  Including  president. 
OTH8X   AWUtDS 

other  awards  he  ha*  won  ae  Kansas  sec- 
retary include:  honorary  state  farmer  from 
the  National  Puture  Farmers  of  America: 
diitingulahod  alumnu*  at  Oamma  Sigma 
Delta,  honorary  agrlculturnl  society;  distin- 
guished service  to  agriculture  from  the  Kan- 
sa*  Orange;  and  a  ataU  4-H  alumni  award. 
As  a  4-H  youth,  Freeman  won  the  cham- 
pion barrow  awarxl  In  Uie  Junior  dlvUlon  at 
the  American  Royal  Uvoetock  Show  three 
consecuUve  time*.  He  also  receivod  the 
Thomaa  E.  Wllaon  award  a*  state  awlne 
champion. 

At  Kanaa*  State  University,  Preeland  won 
nearly  every  student  scholarship  honor  avail- 
able to  College  of  Agriculture  student*  at 
K-Stat*,  including  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  highest 
scholarship  society  open  to  all  student*  at 
the  unlvendty. 

He  attended  the  university  on  a  tJnioo 
Pacific  Railroad  scholarship,  and  wa*  hlgji 
individual  student  judge  at  the  NaUonal 
Weatem  Stock  Show  in  Denver  and  on  win- 
ning team*  at  Port  Worth  and  the  Interna- 
tional Llveatock  Expoaltlon  in  Chicago. 

After  gTftduaUon.  Preeland  worked  with 
the  Com  Belt  Farm  DalUea  in  Omaha  and 
Chicago,  the  K-State  Ertenslon  Service,  a* 
iisaoclate  editor  of  Kanea*  Parmer  magaalne 
and  as  fleld  representative  of  the  Kansas 
Uveetock  Aasn. 

The  Prertand's  son.  Kent,  Is  a  K-State 
gnuiuate  In  JoumaUam  and  now  attending 
the  University  of  Kansaa  law  school.  He  ba* 
worked  a*  a  reporter  for  the  Capitol -Jotimal 
the  past  two  simuners. 


wa*  known  a*  the  authority  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. Civil  Service  employees  will  remember 
him.  eepeclaUy,  for  hla  effort*  m  1966  In 
sponsoring  a  bill  which  would  hare  permit- 
ted employee*  to  attain  8S  In  addition  to 
their  GSR  annuity,  on  a  voluntaiy  baal*. 
The  blU  HR  15M2.  wa*  the  high  water  mark 
fof  thl*  important  fringe  benefit. 

We  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  confer- 
ring with  Congressman  Eugene  J.  Keogh  and 
have  ccnstantly  marvelled  at  his  knowledge, 
imparted  with  such  skill  andJn  such  a  gen- 
tleman-Uke  fashion.  However,  we  were  not 
alone  In  offering  accolades  on  this  great  man. 
In  the  laat  few  weeks  of  the  BOth  Congress, 
scores  of  his  colleagues  praised  him  a*  a  leg- 
islator and  as  a  gentleman. 

Congreefiman  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  may  you 
enjoy  happiness  and  lulflllment  of  all  you 
desires  In  the  years  ahead. 

CONCaESaMAN   BVCCNK   KaoGH 

A  man  of  enduring  charm  and  Immaculate 

dress 
Faithful  to  his  loyalties;  giving  more,  never 

leas 
For    thirty    years   in    Congress,    a   respected 

voice 
With    logical    analysis,    presented    the    right 

choice 
A  man  of  true  word,  action  and  deeds 
In  House  ways  and  means  disseminated  the 

seeds 
For  social  security  and  kindred  measure* 
To  the  aged  and  Infirm  verlUble  treasure* 
Dedicated  his  every  effort  to  public  life 
Composed  differences;  avoided  strife 
The    welfare    of    people    was    hi*    foremoct 

thought 
Now  voluntarily  retired  with  resflect 
Among  the  t>est  he  can  stand  erect 
The  years,  we  pray,  will  treat  him  well 
He  worked  for  mankind;    hi*  programs  did 
sell. 


Affitiated  GoTerwBeBl  Orcftnizationt  Ei- 
toU  GtBrreumu  Ktof  h — Relets  Hit 
Departiire  FroB  CoBfrei s 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmsdav.  January  IS.  19S7 
Mr.  MDRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  AfflJlated  Oovernment  Or- 
ganizations. Brooklyn.  N.Y..  recently  Is- 
sued a  press  release  concerning  the  con- 
trlbuUoiu  made  by  Congressman  Eugene 
J.  KeoKh  m  hU  30  years  of  legislative 
endeavors.  I  submit  the  release  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  a 
poem  written  by  the  organisation: 

Whea  tbe  90ih  CongT«M  reconvene*  on 
Jin\iary  10.  1M7  one  oj  lu  mo«t  revered 
members  and  a  key  flgure  In  the  h»lU  of  the 
Confsreaa  WlU  not  be  returning.  For  thlrtj' 
years.  Congreaeman  Eugene  J.  Keogh  haa 
been  iimaaalng  an  amazing  record  of  aervlce 
to  hlfl  conatltuenU  and  to  the  Federal  om- 
ployew  of  Ihia  country.  We  In  the  Federal 
Service  will  eapeclally  mlaa  bla  untiring  ef- 
forts toe  the  advancement  and  welfare  of 
civil  service  employees. 

HIa  greatest  work  waa  accocnpUshed  on  the 
powerful  Ways  h  Means  Committee,  wtxw*  tM 


Eut-Wei(  Trade  u4  Export  CoBirol  List 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  cALoroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January   It.   1967 


Mt.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  last  October. 
President  Johnson  added  another  impor- 
tant span  to  the  bridges  his  administra- 
tion is  building  between  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 
He  announced  the  removal  of  some  400 
items  from  the  list  of  export  control. 

I  believe  it  was  an  important  gesture 
in  our  efforts  to  ease  cold  war  tensions. 

Some  thought  otherwise.  Some  looked 
over  the  list  of  Items  and  concluded  that 
they  were  insignificant  and  had  little. 
If  any.  trade  potential.  I  recall  that  man- 
hole covers  was  one  of  the  Items  used  as 
an  example. 

So  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  IMr.  LipscoKil  Is  now  criti- 
cising the  list  on  the  ground  that  It  ooa- 
talns  strategic  materials — materials  that 
.could  conceivably  be  used  against  our 
nghtlng  men  In  Vietnam.  And  he  has 
accused  the  administration  of  misleading 
the  American  public  with  regard  to  the 
Items  in  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  laat  thing  I  want  to 
do  Is  add  to  this  confusion.  If  possible, 
I  would  like  to  dear  tt  upl 

What  are  the  facts? 


First  ot  alL  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Ijpscoia]  contends  that  the 
list  of  400  Items  contains,  among  other 
things,  jet  aircraft  engines,  dlesel  en- 
gines, and  machine  tools.  The  Depart-  - 
ment  of  Commerce  has  already  addressed 
Itself  to  this  assertion.  These  items  are 
not  on  the  list.  They  never  were.  They 
are  still  under  export  control  to  Eastern 
Europe.  Mr.  Lipscomb  was  misinformed 
As  to  the  actual  list.  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Lipscomb]  might  have  been  referring  to. 
I  have  read  tt  carefully.  It  appears  in- 
nocent enough  to  me. 

But  more  to  the  point,  this  list  is  not 
something  that  was  hastily  drawn  up  and 
carelessly  reviewed.  The  ground  rules 
were  quite  explicit:  each  item  had  to  be 
of  a  nonstrateglc  nature — and  each  had 
to  be  available  on  the  foreign  market. 

And.  while  the  list  was  made  public  last 
October.  I  am  told  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that  it  was  actually  compiled 
last  February — 8  months  earlier.  At  that 
time,  it  was  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Export  Controls  for  a  complete  review. 
This  committee  is  represented  by  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  A  copy 
of  the  list  was  also  supplied  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

Each  had  a  crack  at  it.  And,  in  point 
of  fact,  some  10  Items  included  In  the 
original  list  were  actually  deleted  at  the 
suggestion  of  several  of  the  agencies: 
some  because  they  were  in  the  scarce  na- 
tional supply  category,  and  others  be- 
cause of  their  possible  strategic  Impllca- 
Uon. 

So  I.  for  one.  cannot  fault  the  admm- 
Istratlon. 

I  believe  it  has  taken  a  bold  and  cour- 
ageous step  In  the  field  of  peaceful  In- 
ternational trade. 

I  believe,  further.  It  has  been  prudent, 
keeping  the  ultimate  obJecUve  ot  na- 
tional security  in  sight  at  all  times. 

I  hope  we  will  continue  to  build  such 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe.  Por  It  Is  in 
our  own  national  Interest  to  do  so. 


Am  Ex-Mayw  Remiufcct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  low* 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVBB 

Wednesday,  January   It,   lit? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  a  former  mayor  of  Davenport. 
Iowa.  Ed  Prick,  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  reminisce  about  tbe  accomplishments 
of  his  adminL-itratlon  and  to  talk  about 
tbe  future  of  the  city  he  loves. 

In  a  guest  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Davenport  Times-Democrat.  Satur- 
day. January  14,  1967,  ttr.  Frick  was 
r»tlier  modest  In  talking  about  bis  ex- 
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peri«ice.«  mayor.  M'«*^'»^ 
» line  recom  B»  »  eommunlty  leader.  »n» 
advtc*  »nd  counael  H  stUl  lought  by  the 
preMtit  city  offlcUls. 

Wbat  foUows,  Mr.  Speaker.  1»  the  guart 
editorial  authored  by  Mayor  Prick: 
lIzMoun  or  m  Ei-M»to» 

(Non— Our   ri«rt   •<«l«orl»'   «<>2»y   "  ^J 

S^lMl   through    1(H4.     Be  "»,•?"»  '^ 

of  hU  Kjinml»tr»tlon»  and  to  comment  on 
munlidpal  problcm«  of  the  present  ) 

II  wu  my  good  fortune  to  eerre  M  w»ro 
aloeiTuan  and  alderman  ^<- J^f'""^"}^ 
able  mayors  of  Davenport  before  I  wm  elected 

to  that  office-  .     , ^. 

Th.  men  who  lenred  u  mayor  during  mj 
nts%  of  councU  aerrice.  were  Merle  F.  WeUa 
and  the  Ute  John  Jebeni,  father  of  our  pre«- 
ent  mayor.  Working  In  harmony  "'th  both 
of  them  I  had  a  good  chance  to  sUte  up  the 
problem,  of  the  dty  and  of  the  way  a  mayw 
Luat  deal  with  them  before  I  wm  called  to 
take  oyer  the  gavel  following  the  death  of 
Mayor  Jebena.  t  i.  ..  -« 

During  my  own  yeaia  m  olBce  I  had  an 
e,iSydl««««  oooncU-four  B«I'"'>U«^ 
and  four  Democrat.— but  there  waa  UtUe 
DoUtlc»l  .harpahootlng  The  council  mem- 
boa  were  aU  Interealed  In  good  government 
for  rur  city  and  were  ready  to  vote  for  aty 
betterment  project,  regardlew  "' ">f '  P*^, 
Looking  back  I  someume.  think  of  my 
year.  a.  mayor  a.  the  "good  ''"•.*»'»„-^* 
ilty  wa.  then  only  nine  aquan  mUea  and  did 
ioi  h»,.  aa  many  or  a.  «rpen«T.  problem,  to 
wreatle  with  aa  today. 

I  «t  gaod  advice  and  aupport  from  my  city 
attOTney  Ed  Doerr.  from  Public  Work.  Com- 
mualone^  Ralph  Oraham  and  'I"-"  <»°™°: 
nltT  laadeia  uke  the  late  B.  P.  Adler  ana 
J.  it.  Botchlnaon.  then  actlTe  In  the  caiam- 

b«r  eg  Oommerce.  

ainoa  I  took  a  keen  penonal  Interert  m 
,tntt  an*  highway  development  I  am  proud 
to  report  we  made  excellent  progreM  in  tUcM 
flrtSTwhen  I  WM  mayor  During  tCe  y»»ia 
I  wa.  mayor  or  .treeu  ««hmHlee  cha^Tnan 
Mamuett.  Street  wa.  paved  from  lod  Street 
to  llocuat'  Lombard  Street  wa.  paved  a.  wa. 
S«:^nirift  from  Wanen  to  W«hlng»a 
i^;   %.  Jrd  Street  from  Mound  to  Iowa 

^^limlnUtratlon  wa.  alao  reaponalbl.  for 
atarUBg  the  underpay  undar  the  govam- 
mStbrtdge  approecb-«t  the  tun.  1 1  wm 
Smatlme.  called  -Prlck'.  PoUy"  but  during 
IIM  yean  It  hM  given  good  .ervloe  «•  "^ 
UuBched   the  project  of  removing  rtreelcar 

track,  from  our  .treeU.  

^n*  oounou  today  hM  my  .ympathy. 
Ooat.  have  rlMn  io  much  ™any  necaaMxy 

^^Sk  However  I  feel  that  tbe  «^1 
Smber.  Of  my  time  had  •"«.- JJ  '«^ 
™\o  their  problem,  and  am  confident  Uie 
^.^  Of  loda,  will  meet  with  -^-^ 
O.M.  They,  too,  aeem  to  be  men  dedicated 
to  the  public  good. 
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CMMTTCliM  ia  At  S9WC  Ac* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cw 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


m  THB  BOUBB  OP  mpmsnTTATiviB 
Wednesdan,   Janaarv    It,   lit? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  MCtal  Mi- 
toriana  have  Wed  to  label  e«ai  "»«*~- 
Ing  generation  of  roan  aa  an  aae  ol  «<■*- 
Shi  or  other:  The  a«e  ot  thU  flcttiat 
invention  or  condition  which  peiluiM 


.ni>n»ai  for  that  era  aa  a  dominant 
SSSS^cXfSih  the  ««itui1«^ 
for  example,  we  have  cataloged  the  atone 
Me.  the  bronze  age.  the  Iron  a«e.  the  age 
of  exploraUon.  the  age  of  saU  and  the 
Age  of  DIacovery.  to  name  but  a  few^ 

More  recenOy.  we  have  .een  the  age  of 
flight,  the  atomic  a«e.  and  the  "PafJ"^ 
It  seems  as  time  progresses,  each  of  Uiese 
new  ages  is  shorter  Uved  and  yields  more 
rwldly  to  a  new  phenomenon  and  a  new 

"^Nowadays,  of  course,  technology  and 
science  have  become  the  prime  movers 
m^'s  Progreas  and  achlevonents. 
5*e  electron  tube  and  the  test  tube  have 
replaced  the  more  primitive  tooU  of  ax 

"wc  think  nowadays  of  space  travel. 
Journeying  to  the  moon  and  beyond  to 
vastly  complex  machines  "^^"»^  ^' 
barete  a  generation  ago.  We  think  of 
beans  of  light  cutting  through  thlcksteel 
plates-the  ray  gun  that  aws  a  figment 
of  a  comic  strip  artists  Imagination  Just 

"we'SSt^too,  of  the  nightmares  of 
atomic  energy,  of  •»«>»"  <*f*"i?*^, 
and  of  manmade  forces  that  defy  the 
Imagination.  ,     ,^,       „„ 

And  in  this  age  of  complexities    we 
tend  to  lose  sight  of  things  that  have 
transcended  ail  of  mans  ages  and  UI 
of  man  s  endeavors;  that  have  survlvea 
and  endured  first  in  spite  of  man  aiid 
now.  to  an  Increasing  extent,  tf^use  of 
man.    I  speak  of  the  world  of  'fUime 
of  nature  and  natures  nHdemess    tM 
world  of  trees,  and  birds,  and  animaU. 
It  may  seem  at  times  highly  Incongru- 
ous to  many  that  we  should  devote  not 
only  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
attention,  but  of  funds  as  well,  to  the 
matter  of  preserving  wildlife  and  wl  der- 
ness   resources.    To   the   1««   «™\"rf- 
perhaps,  it  may  seem  odd  indeed  that  the 
wUdemess  which  man  once  was  farced  to 
conquer  for  survival,  he  now  seeks  to 
protect  and  safeguard.     It  may  seem  In- 
congruous If  not  ridiculous  to  one  whose 
horizons  have  seldom  extended  beyond 
walls  of  glass  and  brick,  or  whose  foot- 
lails  have  always  been  carefully  guided 
by  white  Unes  painted  co  cement  and 
macadam  paths.  >,i™..<( 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been  blessed 
not  only  with  a  boyhood  of  experteijce 
with  the  outdoors,  but  who  are  presenUy 
fortunate  enough  to  represent  an  area  ol 
the  country  that  can  '""  }»»*7' » ''X* 
measure  of  outdoor  beauty  and  wUdllle 
there  is  nothing  strange  or  umw>»J 
about  our  concern  for  the  continued 
preaervatlon  ol  theae  things. 

I  am  pleaaed  to  boaat  that  I  reP«- 
aent  soch  a  oongresstonaJ  district,  the 
Ptait  District  of  Massachusetts  which 
comprises  the  Berkshire  Mountains  and 
a  lengthy  stretch  of  the  OonnecUcut 
«lTer  And  I  am  also  proud  to  boaat  ol 
a  constituency  to  whom  the  yalueor 
theae  natural  reeouroea  has  never  been 
mwetlaoed.  mtich  leas  aooffed  at. 

Their  attitude  to  dearly  refJected  to  a 
ncent  editorial  In  the  pagea  <rf  the  Athol 
Dally  News,  published  to  Athol.  Matt. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  would  like 
now  to  place  this  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Racoaa  and  reapectlully  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  my  dlstln- 
goUAied  eoneMuea. 


The  editorial  foltows: 
I  From  th.  Athol   (l«a«.)   Daily  Mews.  Jan. 
10.  1««71 
Paooak..  OM  WxLBUrk 
An  obMt^er  from  alar  might  thlnkll  r-«- 
inc  il«nge  that  the  ncheet  and  moat  pow- 
e^uT  MtJon   on  earth   ahould  devote  K>me 
S^f«^cU,  energle.  to  «>'-"''»  '"^^ 
kite,  and  whooping  crane.      It  might  .eem 
ra^er  o»  of  keeping  with  our  demanding 
wo?i?wrff  and  do£>«Uc  obligation.  Uiat  we 
.pend  money  and  manpoWH  ^TJ^J^Ji^ 
Iheee  and  other  beleaguered  wlldUfe  «pecle. 
from    dying   out. 

Some-*nd  not  neceMiLrlly  from  afar-may 
even  be  IncUned  to  go  a  .wp  further  and  My 
that  fooling  around  with  .uch  concern.  In  a 
world  on  the  brink  ol  a  dlM.l«r  1.  plain  .Illy. 
They  would  be  wrong. 

America',  varied  and  abundant  w;"»"f«^ 
an  ea«ntl»l  part  of  our  heritage,  a  Uni  wlrt^ 
tne  natural  world.  It  I.  Important  that  we 
not  allow  the  world  of  nature  to  he J""" 
whelmed  and  spotled  by  the  .pread  c<  our 
dvlllMUon.  A.  much  of  It  m  powilble  .bould 
be  preserved  for  future  generaUon.  ^ 
AnMricana,  who  will  have  even  greater  need 
thaTwe  do  for  th.  h«llng  beauty  and  «>li- 
tude  of  the  wUd. 

nurturing  thoM  fl>ecle.  of  wlldlU.  tb.t  »« 
in  danger  of  eltlncUon  U  •  part  of  thu 
Tnonio  conaerve.  Thu.  It  I.  hMrtjnmg 
that,  in  general,  the  latMt  ™P°",  "f,,""' 
Bureau  ol  Sport  Plaherte.  and  WlldUle  u 
optunlatlc  about  proapect.  for  Mvtng  wch 
^^Ktea.  For  the  moat  part,  during  the  pMt 
jS^Ttoere  hM  been  pngr—  to  hjndlng  <m 
iuT  natural  heritage  to  American,  yet 
unborn. 
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Tbe  New  GI  BiD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOCSX  OF  BXPMtSBNTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  January   1».   J»«7 
Mr.  ATRB8.    Mr.  Speaker,  early  last 
year  the  8»th  Congress  enacted  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1»«8. 
The  act  was  signed  Into  law  on  March  3, 
1966     as    PubUc   Law    89-358.      Among 
other  tWngs.  the  new  legislation  author- 
ized a  permanent  program  of  educational 
assistance  lor  hidivtduals  serving  Ui  the 
Armed  Forces  after  January  31.    IMS. 
Having  shared  the  responsibUlty  for  the 
enactment  of  this  legUlaUon.  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  dose  interest  developments 
in  oonnecUon  »ith  Its  operaUon  and  ad- 
ministration since  June  1  of  last  year, 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  law     1  am 
confident  that  my  colleagues  will  share 
my  interest  In  certain  sUtlsttcs  and  pro- 
files that  have  emerged  to  date. 

The  open-ended  feature  of  PubUc  I*w 
8»-358.  meaning  that  there  is  no  closing 
daU  of  the  service  period  during  which 
enUUement  may  be  earned,  makes  every 
new  acUve-duty  serviceman  a  potential 
GI  bill  student.  Of  the  4.5  mUlion  dU- 
cbarged  veterans  who  became  qualified 
by  the  passage  of  the  Uw.  over  300.000 
have  already  entered  some  form  of  train- 
ing More  than  $80  mUllon  has  already 
been  paid  in  educaOonal  allowances  to 
veteraiu  and  servicemen  across  the  Na- 
tion during  December  31,  1966.  For  the 
month  of  December.  »32  million  in  edu- 
cational allowances  was  paid. 


In  Ohio,  an  estimated  aM.OOO  veteran* 
were  eligible.  More  than  ia.3««  of  theee 
were  enroUed  by  December  In  the  363 
schools  In  Ohio  currently  apprared  lor 
veterans'  training.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration checks  In  the  month  of  December 
to  all  students  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
amounted  to  «I  *  million.  In  the  14th 
District  of  Ohio  which  I  have  the  prir- 
llege  to  represent  in  the  Congress,  there 
are  an  estimated  15,310  veterans  eUglWe 
for  educational  benefits  under  the  new 
law.  They  constitute  about  6.7  percent 
of  the  total  in  the  entire  State.  Approxi- 
mately 850  of  these  eligible  veterans  have 
thus  far  availed  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  new  law. 

The  Initial  participants  are  99  percent 
male  and  have  a  median  age  of  27. 
About  28  percent  of  the  veterans  enroUed 
are  under  25  years  ol  age.  The  largest 
group,  47  percent  of  the  total,  are  be- 
tween 25  and  29  years  of  age. 

Approximately  51  percent  of  the  vet- 
eran enxoUees  attend  school  full  time. 
More  than  68  percent  are  In  college  as 
undergraduates,  while  17  percent  ol  the 
total  enrollees  entered  school  at  the 
graduate  level.  Vocational  and  trade 
schools  received  11.4  percent  ol  the  total 
applications.  Technical  Institutions  re- 
ceived J. 4  percent  with  business  schools 
enrolling  S.l  percent  ol  the  totaL  I*s» 
than  1  percent  ol  the  veterans  have  en- 
tered secondary  school  to  attain  their 
high  school  diplomas. 

In  Ohio,  the  larger  colleges  and  State 
universltlee  have  already  accepted  and 
enrolled  over  10.000  veteran  students 
with  Ohio  State  University.  Kent  State, 
and  the  University  ol  Akron  accounting 
lor  one-lourth  ol  the  totaL  More  than 
100  institutions  of  higher  learning  In 
Ohio  are  participating.  The  remaining 
trainees  are  etmilled  In  157  vocational. 
'  technical,  and  business  schools  or  are 
participating  in  some  form  ol  hospital 
training.  About  300  active  duty  service- 
men based  in  Ohio  are  availing  them- 
selves of  extra  schooling  on  a  part-time 
basis  In  preparation  of  civilian  careers 
after  discharge.  ^    .  .  . 

The  Cleveland  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion office,  under  the  extremely  capable 
direction  and  guidance  of  Manager  BUI 
Blackwell.  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
claims  of  all  GI  bill  students  in  the  State. 
They  will  process  the  applications  of  the 
21,700  Ohio  veteratiB  and  servicemen 
who  will  be  enroUed  in  fiscal  year  19«7, 
This  number  will  probably  increase  to 
about  23,000  In  1968  and  26,000  by  1971. 
A  total  of  $13.3  million  In  veterans'  edu- 
cational allowance*  will  be  received  by 
Ohio  veterans  In  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
next  year  Is  expected  to  provide  115.7 
million  with  a  continuing  Increase  each 
year  until  1971  when  the  program  wUl 
probably  stablllM  at  about  $20  mllUon 
a  year  coming  Into  Ohio. 

These  Impressive  statistics.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Indicate  that  the  Nation's  younger 
veteraiu  and  servicemen  have  been 
eagerW  awalUng  this  benefit  which  a 
erateful  government  has  provided  for 
Ihem.  A  word  of  congratulations  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done  la  in 
order  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Bill  Driver,  the 
competent  Administrator  ol  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  his  stall,  who  without  fan- 
fare, publicity,  or  unusual  expoi*  to  the 


taxpayer,  expeditiously  prooesaed  the  a4- 
dltlonal  heavy  workload  created  by  the 
new  law. 

Deeplte  the  magnitude  ef  the  Initial 
response,  an  analysis  ot  the  oorrespond- 
enoe  I  have  been  receiving  Indicates  that 
further  refinements  to  this  leglslatloa 
should  be  considered.  For  example,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  increasing 
the  monthly  educational  allewance*  se 
that  veterans  may  receive  the  same  al- 
lowance for  attending  school  as  is  pres- 
ently paid  under  the  war  orphans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  the  leaslblllty  ol 
authorizing  on-the-job  training  or  ap- 
prentice training  as  was  provided  In  the 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  QI  bills. 

ConslderaUon  should  be  given  to  au- 
thorizing more  Uberal  criteria  for  flight 
training.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  address  ourselves  to  the  wisdom 
of  authorizing  a  certification  fee  to 
schools  for  the  additional  administra- 
tive and  clerical  workload  mvolved  in 
processing  veteran  enrollments.  Such 
a  fee  was  authorized  In  the  World  War 
n  program  and  the  Korean  program. 
We  should  consider  the  propriety  of  pro- 
viding a  slmUar  fee  in  the  current  pro- 
gram. 

The  resulU  of  the  Worid  War  n  and 
Korean  conflict  bills  were  gratifying, 
with  more  than  10  million  veterans  edu- 
cated by  a  Federal  Government  Invest- 
ment of  approximately  »19  billion.  The 
excellent  early  response  to  the  new  QI 
bill  promise*  vast  benefits  lor  the  entire 
Nation  as  the  educational  and  economic 
status  ol  our  veteran-citizens  increases. 
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•t  oC  tJij  indlTlduKl.     Tb«  ftot  »lM  lUt«d 

Tvloua  prtd^bltfld  tTULsacCtooA.  liicludliif 
^jmont  ol  exorbitant  salu1a>,  purchulnc 
tf  ••cuTltlM  or  property  for  more  th&n  Kle- 
quAt«  conalderaUon.  »nd  aelUng  •ucJi  IwW- 
Lngi  tor  leai  Ituui  mdeqxxfit*  compen—Uon. 

Although  Ui»  law  Beemed  clear  exunifh  •( 
tb*  Ume.  lher»  hav*  b«n  compUlnto  ol 
&bu»ea  uid  LnccnolTe  Investigations  lOmoet 
rrom  the  time  It  was  enacted.  TheK^so 
have  been  repeated  requests  for  Gongree- 
Blonal  action.  In  January  President  J<gm- 
Bon  proposed  a  slz-polnt  program  to  correct 
conditions.  His  request  came  alt«"  the 
Treasury  Deportment  and  the  House  Small 
BuslncM  Gommlttee  found  that  some  tounda- 
tlona  worw  using  their  tax  exempt  status  for 
emplra  building  rather  than  benevolence. 

Rep,  Wrlgbt  Patman  (D-Tei.>  chairman  ot 
the  HouM  commltt«  will  pnm  for  oorrec- 
UTS  legislation.  In  the  ftOth  Congress.  His 
latest  committee  report  shows  that  over  a 
tour-year  period  676  (oundatlons  returned 
to  education  and  charity  only  48*  of  the 
•4fl  billion  they  collected.  This  U  possible. 
Patman  says,  as  the  result  of  "expert  tax 
dodging"  through  loopholes  which  Congress 
should  close. 

While  the  vast  majarlty  of  foundations 
serve  worthy  purposes  within  ths  dear  In- 
tent of  tbe  law.  It  Is  obvious  that  •ome  haw 
cheated.  And  Patman's  report,  one  otf  a 
Krtea  iBBued  in  the  past  four  years,  plainly 
indicates  that  the  pracUoe  U  bee«nlng  more 
widespread. 

Two  yean  ago  the  Internal  B«Tenue  Serv- 
Ics  cracked  down  on  tax-exempt  organlBa- 
tions  engaglQg  In  poUtlcal  acUvlty  and  prop- 
aganda. Perh£^>s  the  IBS  could  also  act 
Co  Btem  some  of  tbe  current  abuses  to  whlflh 
President  Johnaon   and  Rep.  Patman  refer. 

If  not  then  Congress  most  assuredly  must 
enact  cocrwcUve  leglaUUoo  to  reveres  the 
trend  and  head  emng  foundatlMU  back  to- 
waitl  thetr  proper  funcUon. 


Tax-Free  FovadalioM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAUVOSMU 
»  THX  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKNTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  Januam  It,  19«7 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax- 
exempt  status  ol  loundatlons  has  been 
a  matter  ol  great  concern  and  should 
merit  the  attenUon  of  the  House.  The 
Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Business  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  PoundaUons  ol  the 
select  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, are  greatly  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fects of  tax-exempt  foundations  on  small 
business,  and  will  continue  the  study  of 
this  Issue  begun  In  the  89th  Congress. 
It  Is  Important  that  the  Congress  make 
certain  that  foimdatlon  exemptions  are 
valid.  I  believe  that  the  nature  of  the 
problem  is  clearly  expressed  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  In  the  Lo« 
Angeles  Times  of  December  33,  1M6, 
which  I  call  to  your  attention : 

SOMX   TaI-FBKB   POUKDATlONfl'   ASTJSIS 

Under  federal  «utut«»  oB  th»  books  loc 
mor*  Ui»n  »  Halt  centuJT.  corporaUons  or- 
lalilzed  aclu»l»elT  '<"  reUglous.  ch»rit«bl» 
Of  educsUonal  purpoM*  »re  exempt  from  In- 
coou  UkKAUon. 

The  i»60  Revenue  Act  prorlded  that  this 
exempt  rtatue  wouM  be  revoked  If  Iound»- 
Uon  uuxme  wae  anreaeon»bly  •ccumuUted. 
or  U  any  pert  ot  eemlngi  Inured  to  the  bene- 


JaarBaGslk  War  Ukelj-  To  Escalate 
Sbarply 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 


m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  Janvarn  It,  IHT 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  more 
and  more  Americans  lose  their  lives 
fighting  In  Vietnam,  the  policy  oT  the 
Oovemment  toward  responsible  news 
coverage  ol  the  war  effort  grows  In  im- 
portance. 

The  following  column,  written  by 
Crosby  S.  Noyee,  and  published  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  January  3, 
1»«7  points  out  this  problem  and  shows 
how  current  official  policy  is  inadvert- 
antly undermimng  Americas  credibility 
and  to  a  growing  extent,  morale  on  the 
home  front.  I  offer  this  article  to  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  tbe  fUcoao: 
jouaKAumc  W»a  Ukslt  To  BieAL.T« 

SHASPLT 

(By  Oroabj  8.  Noyee) 

Now  th»t  tbe  North  Vlrtnameee  hive  seen 
the  light  and  etertwl  leeuing  vUae  to  hlgh- 
povered  Amertc&n  newsmen,  tbe  JoumalUUc 
war  In  Vietnam  oan  be  expected  to  e«^»I»te 
dimmatioaily. 

Under  the  prepoeteroui  ground  rulee  thel 
i,ppw  to  reportew  In  thto  WM-,  K  ooiild  haidlr 
hr<*herwlie:  IW  tJil.  le  l«i»  «»t  UA  gov- 
ernment in  hlstoTT  to  have  actaunltted  Amor- 
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"bout  Uw  ItUtud.  «  lndWdu»I  r"'^'^ 

Vl.tn»m.  The"  «'»«  obUgiUoB  >«  »  «° 
wS^^oj  "«  P-n.l««l  to  go  «.d  »U  tte 

°l,ut7t'^"tr^^«»o<mt  r-ponMblUt,  o« 

Kt  uul  to  asfend  It.  in  time  o<  wur,  by  "«rT 
"ii^W  lU  ocmm«>d.  Th.  "^l^T^  *> 
UJ,  in  tt«  CM.  oJ  Vl.ti»m  U  >^I««^^ 
And  tb.  ««nlng  lndin«^n«  o«  the  govOT- 
m«K  1.  mAtch«l  by  »n  utt«r  !«»  of  ld«>U- 
flc»Uon  by  an  lmport.nt  "g"'-'  °'  ** 
p„«  wltb  wh.1  th.  P""^""'  ■l'*?"  " 
the  n»tlon»l  lin*re.t  of  tbe  Unltrf  8t»t«. 

lu«Ul«l  by  th.  l.g»l  artlo"  »^*  ^?""J; 
nowTln  VLtnMn  b«»u«.  OongrM  h«  l»t 

SrCrnnBit  tt.t  our  ob)«eUT»  n  tt« 
w««lnBlt««.  Th. -m.  WW  true  ID  lo- 
re*. But  to  thrnt  WM  the  P>^«^?™f '  •^I 
d-d  rtf«tl«  control,  on  "TO"^,"  J^" 
Beid.  And  no  OE.,  »  f»r  M  I  r«c»U,  «g- 
natnl  «»>»«  h.  ihould  b«  permitted  to  go 
CdS.  bow  they -ere  making  out  in  Pyoog- 

'■Jfto,  in  .bort.  .UnplT  '™=™"'"»  "t?J  * 
govmunent  c«i  thip  WO.OOO  men  <«  <*"  "f 
»  WM  Mid  M  tb.  .Mn.  tln>e  cheerfully  «- 
c«l.  to  yttlt.  by  reporter.  hmndplclUd  by 
the  «Mny.  to  tour  «b.  «««»°f7  ,»^  "^ 
Mntgbt-fuied  dl.p«tchM  o«l  wb»t  tb.T  •»• 
told  ftad  ibown.  _^_. 

Th.  /OUT  o<  tb.  gOTcmment  U  ootn- 
nouulKl  by  tb.  dl-rtelon.  of  public  opinion 
that  MUt  In  tbU  country  o»er  the  w»r«o 
muter  bow  conKl.nUou.  the  »Wtlng  r.port- 
iTn^y  try  K>  be.  It  1.  inevltAbl.  tb.t  wb.t 
S«y  »e  Mid  hear  will  Kr.e  the  cuk  aS 
tb.  »emy  Mid  further  confuM  opinion  « 
Sm,  Their  dliq>«lche.  we  .UeKly  being 
_l~i  on  by  domestic  crlUc  who  for  ye.™ 
bAT.  don.  everything  In  their  power  to  nib- 
nct  U»  enort  to  vlrtnMn. 

WhAt  mn  th.  leader,  to  Hanoi  MppoMd 
to  daA.  of  Ul  thU7  ^     „ 

Succev  to  South  VletnMn  depend,  on 
eonrtnctng  th«e  leader,  th.t  •'^"^'P; 
B«M.  th.  United  SUtM  U  detexmtoed  to 
imttt  A  CommunlBt  takeorer  of  the  coun- 
^  by  fccc  of  «m.-  Ftom  the  '^'^' 
e^At  hop.  of  Ul.  Oooimunlsu  hM  beui  that 
S^Uo  mienrton  In  th.  Dnlted  State.  wUl 
loK*  tb.  goT«rani«nt  to  abandon  >«•  ""f"- 
HM  can  tb.  preMBce  of  American  report- 
OTlB  Banct  tall  to  nourish  thew  UlualoM 
•ad  prolong  the  war? 

^knd  ^rtiat  1.  the  American  public  nip- 
pond  to  make  o<  it?  .  .»  , 
The  public  U  told  by  the  government  that 
A  Tltal  nauonal  tolereet  U  at  etate  to  Vlet- 
aam.  In  the  large  majority,  tbey  are  pre- 
~rKl  to  birtler.  It  to  the  eitent  of  Kndtog 
400.000  of  their  mm  to  Ught  and  perhap.  to 
die  hair  way  around  the  world. 

But  how  long  wlU  they  go  on  believing  It 

a.  lODg  a.  thl.  tame  government  allows  It. 
own  eredlblUty  lo  be  undermtoed  by  th. 
Mm.  p«>ple  It  1.  flghtlng?  ,  ^  ^_  .^., 

Or  llithl.  war.  after  all,  io  halX-b«»«J  ««>•« 
tbv.  1.  no  tuch  thtog  a.  an  wmy  who  can 

b.  given  aid  and  comfort,  DO  luch  thing  a. 
loyalty  for  people  out  of  mlllvary  uniform  and 
DO  national  tounre.t  apart  from  what  every 
IndlTldual  decide,  for  hlnu«U?  U  to.  iome- 
oo.  bad  better  ttan  eiplalnlng  agato  what 
tbon  400,000  American  Kjldler.  tn  dotng  m 

mwn  It  eamm  to  flghUng  the  war.  PtmI- 
d«t  John»n  U  dMd  rtght,  I  believe,  to  ualng 
tb.  utm€»t  r«tratot  to  prevent  unnecimilT 
dwtruetloti  and  a  po— Ible  enlargemect  of 
tb*  oonfllct.  He  U  dead  wrong,  I  rubmlt.  to 
PCTjlrtmUj  mlnlmmng  tbe  cort  c<  th*  war. 
both  for  ourwlvM  and  tb*  uumy  and  In  JaU- 
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tog  to  coovlno.  p«=Pl.  «»«  'I'Sf^-JrJS 
irtou.  a  ooBunltmot  M  asj  tb*  XIdK.« 
Statee  ba.  ever  made.  _  ,  ,_  ,,__  „  ,^ 
A.  thl.  .tag.,  very  osrtAlnly  ^»J'  »" 
ncUM  toe  a  buatoeM-a.-u.ual  attttod.  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  It  I.  rtmply  no» 
^^  to  )u.tl^.uch  an  »«'«^,»;i^ 
lurtlty  th.  ttCTiOct  of  thoueand.  of  Am-*» 
uiSr  And  to  tb.  caw  c*  th.  fUttof.  to 
iS<.  thl.  u  preclKly  what  th.  govmunmt 
1.  trying  to  do. 


Tfc»  Put  Utm  A««i«  i»  Me»wk» 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxDfOla 
IM  THB  HOUSE  OP  aEPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesilav.   January    H.    19(7 
Mr    DEBWWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

^  the  conflict  between  tot»llUrl«ni«in 
^  1^7ree<lom  of  an  indivldjiitl  1a. 
factor  often  forgotten  by  <»}r  SUU  De- 

^ue  their  policy  of  coexistence  wlto 
U«    Communirt    dictators    of    Eastern 

^«ry  dramatic  article  whlch_glv«>  "» 
an  effective  Insight  Into  the  ^*">';*^; 
battle  against  tyranny  which  we  muai 
not  forget  la  woven  Into  a  GhiistniM  Day 
article  by  Columnist  Dumltru  Danlel- 
opol,  of  the  Copley  Press,  which  appeared 
tothe  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon  News,  as 
follows: 

^onSrtB  ABE  t™™  Tow«.  Hom  o» 
CHiimuA 

(By  Dumltra  Danlelopdl) 
WaaBtKOlow.— What   do«    a    man    thlnA 
about  at  ObrUtmaa? 

i^ir  a  man  who  haBit  Mien  hi.  naUv. 
land  for  moi,  than  two  ''^•^"JLSSi 
ntrutma.  ha.  an  extra  meaning— eapeclMy 
U  that  land  u  now  to  the  grip  of  communtam. 
In  th.  Carpathian  Mountain,  of  B<™aj>'^ 
when  I  wa.  a  boy,  we  used  to  .tl  to  P.JW» 
lalomlooara,  8,000  f«t  above  Slnala  wb«re 
rooadUI  ttofi  .pent  their  summer.. 

la  Bomanlan  "peetera-  mean.  cave,  mo- 
mlooara  U  the  name  of  a  storied  rtver  that 
mn*  dMp  underground  through  the  moun- 
tain, than  .pread.  out  acrOM  the  J"^ 
Ibxnanlan  pUOn.  In  mmmen  a.  a  boy  I 
UMd  to  swim  to  that  rlvw. 

But  at  Chrtstma.  time  memorle.  do  not 
dw»U  l<»g  on  skitog  trip,  or  fabtod  nv«i. 

Inald.  one  eave  high  to  tbe  Carpathian. 
I  remember  a  smaU  church,  built  centurte. 
ago  by  early  Christians  who  K)ught  refuge 
from  the  barbarlana  and  pagan,  who  stormed 
aeraa  KHlth  central  Europe  to  a  see-saw 
strugKle  that  spanned  much  of  what  Amer- 
ican Khool  children  call  "andenf  and 
-nudleral"  hl«ory. 

Christianity  cam.  MTly  to  my  'oan^, 
n  wa.  brought  by  tb.  Roman  l.«lonsto  tb. 
second  century.  When  BMne  deeUned,  Bo- 
n»nla  saw  the  Ooth..  Vlalgoth.,  Huns.  Tar- 
tar. Slavs  and  Turks,  But  to  the  mountains 
and'  on  the  high  Transylvania  Plateau, 
guarded  by  Impenetrable  panes.  ChrtsUanlty 
Uvwl  on. 

Tbe  people  surrenderwl  tbelr  homa  and 
tbelr  fertU.  plain,  along  th.  D^b*  *=  »$• 
tovader.  and  retreated  to  ».  I«lug.  of  tte 
«ormy  mountains  that  omCurU.  laterjrere 
to  defy  the  be«  of  Kaal  Owmany-.  Wehr- 
maebt  and  Jo»f  Btaltoa  Bad  army. 


In  remote  cavM  and  to  hkUteu  valley.. 
theM  people  built  their  crude  churchn.  At 
SS«ilalomlooar«  the  one  to  tlie  cave  sUU 
l^P^  »nd  on  a  Chrtstma.  Eve,  ^Uer.  cmt7- 
ing  totcbo.  u«d  to  light  the  ano'^'?™"- 
tafnld*  «  they  .p«l  to  n^J-^f "  ""^P'  „ 
The  church  wm  simple.  buUt  of  wood.  It 
tai  n«..  of  th.  elegance  that  Mrk.  the 
^Jthodoifallh.  There  were  no  gold  and  aU- 
ver  loon,  or  handsomely  paintad  t^^^^ 

A  few  bearded  monks  and  a  collection  of 
Uir.  m«l.  up  the  oongregaUon.  The  «a- 
tii^.urroundtogs  and  hardy  worahlpp«a 
evoked  memorle.  of  the  church's  origin.  On 
a  Christmas  Eve  30  years  ago  It  warn  I  hard 
t>  imagine  that  one  was  again  to  the  Urn.  erf 
the  birbMlan  and  that  thU  UtUe  gathering 
had  formed.  und«  the  thrmt  of  persecution. 
to  worship  the  Ood  of  their  choice. 

As  a  young  man  we  imagined  the  p«t- 
Today  to  Oommujil.t  dominated  naUons  to 
Ea««Ti  Europe,  the  people  Uve  the  pMt 

Tbt  pagan,  have  returned  to  Bomanla  on 
th.  ooattalls  of  the  Bumlan  army.  Kot  onJy 
th.  OhrUUan.  have  fell  theU-  tcrture.  "Tbt 
Jew  and  the  Muslim  ha.  felt  the  Mme  whip. 
Bat  accordtog  to  all  rv^>ort..  religion  sur- 
vive, to  a  »rt  of  "tovlalbl*  church." 

On.  of  It.  leader,  wa.  the  B«v.  BJehard 
Wurmbrand.  a  Lutheran  mlnUler  who  sur- 
vived 1*  year,  to  OommunUt  )'"»,"«' ^^ 
»»p«d  Bomanla  with  th.  help  of  fcahdlna- 
vlan  Lutherans.  Today  he  oonttouM  hi. 
light  from  OlKidale.  Oallf,.  s.  dlrKtor  «  M. 
o^lsaUoo     called     -Ooderground     Evan- 

'"S'Siumon,  befor.  tb.  Unlt«l  3tat«  Ben- 
at.  tbl.  y»».  th.  fun.  Wnrmhrand  told  « 
tu>ldto<  dandertto.  MTvloM  to  a  BuKlan 
army  barrack,  to  Romania. 

•Ood  U  not  dead,"  Wurmbrand  told  tbe 
wnatora.  ..      ,«  . 

On  thl.  Chrlstma.  day.  I  wonder  If  Mn. 
h«dy  band  of  worablpp-.  I.  J"""*  "^.J^ 
sl0f»  abov.  Btoala,  bound  for  tb.  llttl. 
vroodon  church  to  the  cave.  If  tb«  ar^  th.y 
won't  reUv.  tb.  pMt.  TheyTl  b.  proof  that 
th.  preMul  1.  only  Uk.  th.  olgbt. 

Uomtog  always  ocnua.         ^ 

EvMi  th.  Conununlrt  oant  rtop  It. 
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A  TiibBla  to  >  Kauat  JMraafist 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KAKS*. 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8KMTAT1VE8 
:jrednaaav,  January   It,   Itff 

til  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  nanarka  In  Oif  !««=■; 
o»B  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wichita  Beacon  of  Saturday. 
January  14,  19«7.  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Martin  N.  Perry,  managing  editor 
of  the  WlchlU  Beacon,  Wichita,  Kans.: 

A  I<0«. 

Being  a  good  newspaperman.  MarUn  K. 
Perry  dlallkwt  dlcbM.  trite  pbraw^ 

This  I.  on.  rea»n  If.  hard  to  writ,  about 
him.  Because  only  the  familiar  woid»-ln- 
t«rlty,  talent,  energy,  vision.  devoUon  to 
diSy_can  de«:nbe  the  qualltle.  that  won 
him  the  reapect  of  hU  colleague,  at  The 
Beacon  and  The  Eagle,  of  fellow  n«w«P^- 
men  acrOM  the  country,  and  of  hi.  com- 
muiUtT.    "Sl 

Martin  pAry  kn«r  and  loved  «>" jop""^ 
nlty.  Be  wa.  bom.  r^red.  educated  here- 
and  returned  to  WlchlU  when  th.  opportu- 
nity came.  And  thU  affecUon  for  and  toter- 
«,  in  our  community  led  him  not  onU  " 
wlM  use  of  th.  toou  of  hi.  calling  In  th. 
community.  behaU.  but  al«  to  conrtructlv. 
parUdpatlon  In  It.  artlvltlM. 


But  word.  ar.  unDMMaaiy  a.  wall  m  In- 
adequate. Wlchltan.  can  dlKem  for  tbcm- 
selve.  each  day.  to  tbe  quality  of  th.  commu- 
nity we  enjoy.  KMnethtog  of  his  contribution. 
He  would  have  contributed  more,  had  not 
death  taken  him  this  week  at  the  age  of  43. 
ThoM  of  ua  who  remain— Individually,  hi. 
friend.:  collectively,  the  community— are 
diminished. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  irith  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  Martin  N.  Perry,  of  WichlU,  Kans.. 
who  was  an  outstanding  newspaperman 
and  a  highly  regarded  citizen  in  the 
community  where  he  lived.  Martin 
Perry  demonstrated  a  sincere  interest  In 
his  community.  StaU.  and  Nation.  He 
was  a  keen  observer  of  all  that  was  going 
on  about  him  and  this  awareness  and 
Interest  distinguished  him  as  an  edito- 
rial writer.  Later  he  was  given  an  even 
larger  assignment  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Wichita  Beacon,  which  he  performed 
so  successfully.  It  is  Indeed  sad  that  his 
Ume  was  so  short,  but  Martin  Perry  has 
left  his  mark  In  the  field  of  Joumallam. 
We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  hU  wile.  Betty,  and  his 
two  children. 


otbaa  wlM  haw.  b.lp«l  a.  .a.  Anv  an, 
w«  ova  jtm  mart  d  tb.  A-Bomb.  moat  o<  od» 
rook.1  r«»»tib  and  pwbap.  tba  t«*  «>^*w» 
an  aUv.  today.  InrtMd  o<  looking  iv  tram 
our  chain,  and  trara  our  gtavw  to  M.  an 
aging,  happy  Hltlw  *lv.  .lowly  by  to  on. 
of  our  Cullllao.. 

On  your  way  out.  Jewa.  wUl  you  do  m.  )urt 
on.  more  favor?  WUl  you  pleMe  drive  by  my 
houM  and  pick  m.  up  too?.  I'm  Ju.t  not 
BUr.  I  could  Uv.  too  waU  to  a  land  wbw* 
you  werent  around  to  give  us  much  a.  you 
have  given  to  us  If  you  ever  have  to  leave. 
love  goe.  with  you.  democracy  goes  with  you. 
everything  I  and  all  my  buddies  fought  for 
to  World  War  H  goee  with  you:  Ood  gOM 
with  you.  Just  pull  up  to  front  of  my  bou«. 
slow  down  and  honk,  because  so  help  me. 
I'm  going  with  you.  too." 


Pan  Up  ia  Frrat  tl  Uj  Hwnc 

EXTDJSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  tmr  rottm 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Janudrv  17,  19S7 
Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  oolteagnes 
the  following  column  from  the  Elecem- 
ber  18.  1966.  edition  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  East  Mldwood  Jewish  Center  of 
Bro<*lyn.  N.Y  ; 

Poij,  Up  w  PaoKT  or  Mv  Hooss 
W.  came  acrom  an  editorial  which  ap- 
pMiwl  to  tbe  Colorado  Springs  Oaaette- 
Telegrapb,  It  was  written  by  William  Aiken. 
Mr.  Alk«j  U  not  .  Jew,  even  a.  the  Oaiette- 
TUapapb  Is  not  a  JewUh  bouse  organ  or 
Journal.  It  was  Mr,  Aiken's  comment  on 
tbe  alogan  which  appeared  durtog  the  recent 
Hurry  of  Nail  scrawl  Ings  on  Synagogue,  and 
other  public  buildings.  We  republtoh  It 
herewith  because  we  thought  that  many  of 
our  readers  would  lite  to  read  It.  It  WM 
tlUed.  "Rellectlon.  on  tbe  BOTlval  ct  a 
Slogan. **    Here  It  1., 

"Jew.  go  home— Well,  now.  this  li  nothing 
BBW.  Never  In  tbe  past  have  you  ever  taken 
thU  genUe  suggMUon  to  move  on.  But 
HMven  forbid,  suppose  Just  this  once,  you 
thought  that  espreealon  of  a  few  sick  people 
aotually  eipre«ed  the  conviction  of  all  tbe 
people  In  this  wonderful  land  of  ouia,  and 
la  of  you  started  to  pack  your  bag.  and 
leave  for  parts  unknown. 

Joat  before  you  leave,  would  you  do  me  a 
favor?  Would  you  IMve  your  formula  t<x 
the  Salk  Vaccine  with  me  before  you  l»veT 
Tou  wouldn't  be  to  heartlM.  m  to  let  my 
children  contract  polio? 

And  vrould  you  pleaM  Imve  your  knack 
for  government,  and  poUUc.  and  persuasion 
and  literature,  and  good  food,  and  fun  and 
love  and  all  tho»  things  and  would  you 
pleu.  imv.  wltb  m.  th.  Mcret  of  your  djlva 

lo  succ«dt  ^^ 

And  piMM.  have  pHy  on  v.,  pIMM  i^tm 
u.  the  Mcnt  at  how  to  develop  .neb  gMiKm. 
a.  SnsWto  and  stelnmeta  and  ob  K>  many 


Dkeci  Papular  ElcctioB  of  tbe  Pretideat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    USATLSND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Mtmiay,  January  IS,  19S7 
Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr, 
Speaker,  tbe  rites  of  democratic  presi- 
dential elecUons  are  so  thoroughly  tra- 
ditional In  this  country  that  It  Is  star- 
tling to  reflect  that  this  system  Is  totally 
extraconstltutlonal.  As  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  reminded  us  on  January  15 : 
Pot  177  year.,  the  preftldenu  of  the  United 
State,  have  been  elected,  not  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  faceleM,  nameleM  membership  of 
the  Electoral  CoUege,  .  .  .  Indeed,  tbe  cl- 
tuen.  of  th.  United  Sttte.  have  no  consu- 
tuuonal  right  to  vote  for  thehr  president, 
even  IndlrecUy.  They  do  to  K>lely  at  tbe 
pleasure  of  their  state  legislature.. 

This  month  the  persisUnt  campaign  to 
reform  the  electoral  college  system  has 
been  given  new  momentum  by  the  report 
of  a  special  commission  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  calling  for  a  constltu- 
Uonal  amendment  to  Institute  a  process 
of  direct  popular  election  of  the  P>resl- 
dent.  This  reform  presents  a  number  of 
serious  problems,  Including  these  of  fix- 
ing a  percentage  of  the  total  vote  re- 
quired for  election;  providing  for  a  nm- 
off  election,  by  the  people  or  by  Con- 
gress if  necessary;  protecting  minority 
parties;  and  determining  the  extent  to 
which  Congress  should  be  able  to  over- 
see election  procedures  set  by  the  States. 
But  direct  popular  election  proposals 
also  have  great  merit.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  should 
give  thorough  hearings  to  the  entire 
problem  early  this  year. 

The  tremendous  defects  and  dangers 
of  the  present  constitutional  provisions, 
and  the  merits  of  direct  election,  were 
set  forth  clearly  in  a  thoughtful  editorial 
to  last  Sunday's  SUr.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: _____ 
IT'S  Tiii»  To  Etact  THi  Paasmnrr  Dnacnv 


Tar  1T7  y«ms.  tbe  prwldent.  at  tb.  Unltwl 
StatM  hav.  been  electwl.  not  by  tb.  pMfXa. 
but  by  the  fsceleas.  namalen.  membership 
of  the  Electoral  OoUege. 

The  people's  voice  U  heard,  to  b.  wire,  to 
ttu  .lection  of  the  electors.  And  UMally. 
but  not  always,  the  people's  mandate  to  tb. 
aleetora  to  oarrtad  out.  But  nothing  to  tb. 
OeBMltatlOB  binds  lb.  «««on  to  vat.  fcr 


SMtr  puty.  nomlDM.  Indo«l.  tbe  dtlien. 
ct  tb.  United  StatM  have  no  oooaUtutlonal 
right  to  vote  fcr  their  preddent.  even  Indl- 
reioy.  Tbey  do  so  solely  at  tbe  pleanire 
at  tbelr  «ate  legislature.. 

The  Electoral  College  system  was  adopted 
by  tbe  oonsUtutlonal  convenUon  over  bitter 
but  spltotered  oppoeltlon.  Today  Ihe  sys- 
ton  Is  still  vnth  u..  subelanllally  unchanged. 
So  U  tbe  general  opporttlon  to  that  system. 
And  M  U  the  disagreement  over  how  to  go 
about  changtog  It  that  has.  up  to  the  pre«nt. 
nymled  hundred,  of  attempts  at  reform 

Prom  the  beginning,  oppoeltlon  to  the 
eilsUng  electoral  system  has  divided  ItMlf 
Into  four  ounps  tavortog  rival  reform  plana. 
These  are:  (11  The  proportional  vote  plan 
that  would  spUt  a  states  electoral  vote  to 
proportion  to  the  vote  cast  for  each  candi- 
date (2)  the  district  vote  plan,  whereby  the 
electoral  vote  would  be  dlwled  up  accordtog 
lo  tbe  outcwne  ct  tbe  election  to  a  state's 
election  dlmncta;  (»  the  automaUc  elec- 
toral vote  plan  under  which  tbe  Electoral 
CoUege  would  be  abolished  and  a  sUte's 
entire  electoral  vote  would  automatically  go 
to  the  candidate  that  carrlea  tbe  state,  and 
1 4)  the  direct  elecOon  plan  that  would 
AboUah  tbe  electoral  voU  aa  weU  a.  the 
Electoial  College,  and  would  cbooM  th. 
preddent  and  vice  prealdenl^-our  only  two 
national  ofBoera— to  a  direct  national  ref«- 

Now.  as  the  SOth  Congrew  settles  down  to 
buatoess.  there  U  a  growing  feeltog  In  and 
out  of  Congre*  that  the  archaic  system  can 
b«t  be  reformed  by  doing  away  with  tbe 
electoral  middlemen  and  by  guaranteetog. 
through  consUtutlnal  amendment,  the  right 
of  tbe  voters  to  elect  their  own  preMdent 

Tie  movMomt  toward  popular  prealdnUal 
elMtloo  picked  up  slgnlflrant  momuitum 
wltb  tbe  releaM.  mrUer  tbl.  month,  of  a 
report  by  a  special  oommlMlon  of  tb.  Amer- 
ican Bar  AsKdatlon.  set  up  to  study  ElK- 
toial  College  reform.  The  sub«ance  o<  tbe 
comml.Uon's  argument  U  that  the  system 
naa  never  funcUoned  as  the  framers  of  the 
Con«ltatlon  lnt«>ded;  that  It  U  "archaic 
undemocratic,  complex,  amblguoua.  todlrwt 
and  dangerous"  and  that  It  should.  tbMe- 
fore  be  abollahed. 

The  ABA  report  backa  up  thU  strong  lan- 
guage. Por  example,  on  the  quesUon  of 
democracy.  whUe  It  U  true  that  the  voters 
speak  every  election  day.  their  voice  Is  not 
always  beard  by  the  prealdentlal  electors. 
In  1848.  IBM  and  leeo.  Individual  electors 
took  It  upon  themselves  to  vote  contrary  lo 
the  mandate  of  the  voter.  Three  time  In 
American  history  th.  candldAte  receiving  the 
greater  number  o»  popular  vote.  ba.  turned 
out  to  be  the  los«.  And  under  the  preMnt 
wlnner-take-aU  system,  all  of  a  state's  elec- 
toral vote  goes  to  tbe  candidate  who  carrls. 
th.  state  n^ardles.  of  the  mugto  of  victory. 
IO  that  all  the  votes  otMt  In  that  sUte  tor  the 
loser  count  for  notblng  to  th.  elecUon  of  tbe 
president. 

As  to  the  dangers.  It  Is  the  ABA's  conten- 
tion that  the  repubUc  baa  survived  In  spite 
of  the  system,  not  becauM  of  It.  Perhap. 
one  chilling  near  miss  will  serve  to  show  how 
lucky  we've  been.  In  tbe  elecuon  of  1948. 
a  shin  of  leOT  than  O.S  percent  of  tbe  popular 
vote  for  Truman  to  two  states  would  have 
thrown  the  election  toto  the  House  of  Rep- 
reMntatlves  where  each  state  would  have  had 
one  vote  for  preWdent.  It  1.  quite  poMlble.  in 
new  of  the  poUOcal  division  of  tbe  House  at 
that  Ume.  that  no  majority  could  have  been 
achieved  either  by  Truman  or  Dewey.  The 
Senate,  meanwhile,  would  have  been  fulOll- 
tog  lU  constitutional  funcUon  of  plcktog  a 
Tlo.  president.  Anumlng  that  no  dMdlock 
Mmapta.  either  Alben  W.  Barkley  or  Earl 
Wamn  would  have  been  named  If  the 
HoUM  WM  sUU  knotted  by  Inauguration  day. 
tb.  vlc-prertd.nl  rt«t  wotild  have  been 
nuud   pcmldmt.     'Th.   pamlbUltle..    •>« 
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mmn  Truiii»n  tor  prarident  wltn  althw 
auklCT  or  W«i»B  ••  W«  "<=•  tw«>0«»«; 
D«,.T>or  pB»l<l«nt  wttn  tlthw  of  U..  nun* 
mon  i.  hU  »1«  pM.l<J«lt;  B«lil«T  or  Wtr- 
r.n  ■<  Pre.l<l«t.  or-U  the  8en»ui  «  weU 
u  the  Houwi  •hould  dexUoci— no  coojOtu- 
tlon«l  pTMldenl  »t  »UI 

Gnnung  men  Ui*t  Um  preMnt  lyetMii 
1.  undemocrttlc  »nd  dangerous  wb^  ■» 
the  urgumenti  tbit  b»»e  »ept  tue  Electoral 
OollCMte   in   existence  to  date? 

It  b««  been  eald  that  direct  election  would 
undermine  the  two-party  .jetem  and  would 
lead  to  a  prouferalton  ol  partlea.  In  anawer 
to  thla.  tlie  ABA  report  arguea  that  many 
rector,  bealdee  UM  Btcum  College  ejetera 
woc»  to  produce  and  maintain  the  two-party 
•jatom  In  addiaon,  the  ABA  propoe^ 
makaa  it  neoeeeary  foe  a  candidate  to  ««< 
at  leaat  40  p<irc*nt  of  the  popular  yote  in 
order  to  be  elected;  In  the  e»ent  that  ao 
candidate  received  the  re<iulred  40  percent, 
a  runoff  election  would  be  held  between  the 
top  two  candldatea.  Thla  pro»l»lon  would 
tend  to  mlnlmue  the  Importance  of  epUnter 

""t^  It  baa  been  the  pretalllng  view  that 
a  direct  election  amendment  can  nerer  paea 
c^ngre-  or  be  trifled  by  the  required  num- 
ber of  etate  leglalaturee.  The  oppoaltlon.  It 
baa  been  »ld.  would  come  frcm  the  email, 
leaat  populoua  »t»t«e  which  are  benefited 
by  the  preeent  lyrtem  which  provldee  tor  a 
minimum  of  three  electors  regardleee  of 
the  population  Under  thla  formula,  for 
example,  a  aln«le  vote  caat  In  a  prealdenOal 
el«Ooo  IB  AlaaU  la  worth  more  than  Bve 
tlmee  aa  muoh  aa  a  OalUomla  Tote. 

Tet  recent  eupporten  of  direct  election 
include  member,  of  Oongree.  from  both  large 
and  .mall  etatee.  And  a  recent  poU  of  atate 
IMlalator.  rtiowod  that  M  8  percent  faror 
direct  elation,  Including  a  clear  majority 
oC  the  legulator.  in  the  email  atatee. 
Slgnlflcantly.  only  97  percent  o<  the  legU- 
Utoe.  r.vor  retaining  the  pre^nt  eyitem. 

In  l»5e.  The  Star  supported  the  Lodge- 
Oa«i«t  amendment,  which  would  hare  ap- 
dortloned  a  .tate'.  electoral  vote  according 
io  the  popular  vote.  At  that  tlf*.  •'J'M 
.tep  «emed  the  moat  that  could  be  hoped 
lor—and  Indeed  even  that  limited  reform 
waa  turned  down  by  the  Senate. 

But  today,  the  prevUllng  mood  n»» 
changed.  A  eerlee  of  Supreme  Court  decl- 
.lona  aupportln*  the  one-man.  one-TOte 
principle  haye  lent  jupport  to  the  Idea  that 
all  the  voter,  should  have  an  equal  s^  m 
the  selecUon  at  the  hlghe«  elected  oOdal 
of  the  nation. 

on  Wedneedaj.  the  finrt  day  of  regular 
buslneea  for  the  new  Ooo«re.e.  Senator  Blioh 
Bayh  al  Indiana  introduced  an  amendment 
bised  on  the  ABA  propoaal.  From  all  Iii- 
dlc«aone,  the  nations  voter,  and  the  le»U- 
latom  of  the  .ep«»te  states  are  tmIj  lor  the 
change.  It  la  now  up  to  Oongriea  to  follow 
through  OB  thl.  propoaal  to  r^^^'TJ"" 
der  the  Oonatltutlon.  an  orderly  and  democ- 
ratic meanj  of  eleetlnf  the  nations  Obief 
enecutlve. 
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when  he  first  came  to  CofigTMi  In  I960. 
I  too  waa  oonuldensd  a  tn^amaa  In  Con- 
grew.  Unfortunately,  he  had  to  ftre  up 
hla  »eat  at  the  end  of  J  y*"*  5S??"! 
the  area  he  represented  waa  ledlatilcted 
due  to  a  populaUon  change  In  Brooklyn. 
Victor  Anfuao,  In  hU  strong  deelre  to 
repre«nt  his  people,  ran  again  for  elec- 
tion In  1954  and  was  elected  to  the  84tn 
Congress  While  In  Congress,  he  served 
on  several  committees,  among  them  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture where  he  achieved  the  reputation 
of  "window-box  gardner."  Be  waa 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
naUonal  CooperaUon  and  Security  and 
was  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
repreeentaUve  on  the  United  NaUons 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  He  also  expressed  his  great  In- 
terest in  foreign  affairs  and  US.  foreign 
poUcy  and,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  study  stockpUlng  and  han- 
dling of  American  surplus  food  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East. 

He  waa  dismayed  when  he  learned  that 
his  district  would  again  be  redlstrtcted 
In  1962.  He  agreed  to  step  down  In  fa- 
vor of  another  colleague  and  Democrat, 
the  Honorable  John  J  Roonrr. 

Victor  Anfuso  regretted  leaving  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  but  the  people 
of  BrooKlyn  elected  him  as  a  Justice  of 
the  supreme  court  so  that  he  would  not 
lose  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  people, 
whom  he  loved  and  enjoyed  helping.  He 
was  well  Uked  by  all  who  loiew  him  and 
was  sorely  missed  by  hla  coUeagu«. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Aniuao  »nd  to  his 
famUy  my  deepest  sympathy  In  their  ir- 
replaceable loss. 


easea  of  our  leglslaUve  body  the  greatest 
and  moat  far-reaching  body  of  legisla- 
tion ever  enacted  by  two  Congresses,  the 
gSth  and  Mth  Congresses. 

You.  Speaker  Johk  MoCo«mac«.  are 
fair— firm — and  forceful.  You  are  a 
leader  of  honor,  courage,  and  great 
ability — a  warm  personality  with  quall- 
tlea  of  leadership  that  are  needed  In  our 
times.  ..__ 

History  will  record  that  Johh  McCoi- 
MACK  was  Spealcf  r  when  thla  Nation  en- 
Joyed  Its  longest  period  of  uninterrupted 
growth  and  prosperity — due.  In  great 
part,  to  the  legislative  record  of  the  Con- 
gress   enacted  under  his  leadership. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  was 
absolutely  correct  when  he  said  that  you 
have  never  retreated  from  your  responsi- 
biUUes.  never  withdrew,  never  flinched. 
How  right  the  President  waa  In  his  words 
of  praise  of  Speaker  McCo»i«*CK. 
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Speaker  McConuck:  Great 
LetisUtiTe  CapUia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  -raNlTEBsn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVK8 

Wednesday.   Januan)    It.   J9«7 


Hob.  Victor  L.  Aafaa* 

EXTENSIO^  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUY 

or  H»W    TOBSt 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSENTATIVIB 

Wednesday.  January  It.  1M7 
Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Con- 
gress waa  adjourned,  a  former  coUeague, 
the  Honorable  Victor  L.  Anfuso.  of  New 
York,  passed  away  on  DecemlJer  28.  1996. 
Aa   a   fellow   Brooklynlte,   I   remember 


Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tribute  which  the  President  paid  you 
on  yesterday  was  moat  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate and  no  words  I  might  say  are 
needed  and  necessary.  However,  "one 
who  has  served  with  you  and  worked  with 
you.  I  feel  compelled  to  go  on  record  em- 
phaUcally  as  reinforcing  and  endorsing 
President  Johnsons  great  tribute  to  your 
dUUngulshed  record  of  service  and  lead- 
ership In  the  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  permit  me  to  say  that  you 
are  a  great  leader— a  great  captain  of  our 
legislative  ship  of  state.  You  have  a 
great  heart,  a  warm  heart  filled  with 
compassion  and  understanding.  You 
are  one  of  the  outstanding  Americana 
Qf  all  time.  Mr.  Speaker— and  hlatory 
will  record  that  fact. 

History  will  record  that  Johh  MoCoa- 
MACK— the  great  leader,  our  great  legisla- 
tive captain — steered  through  the  proc- 


Hanitoa  E.  SaHsbary  Saai  Up— VIII  aaJ 

Final  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  N«w  voaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  1».  tHT 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  final  re- 
port by  Harrison  E  Salisbury  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  today.  In 
hla  report,  Mr.  Salisbury  indicates  the 
determination  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
people  to  continue  to  fight  for  what  they 
consider  a  struggle  for  Independence. 
There  are  very  few  writings  which  delve 
Into  the  atUtudes  of  our  adversaries  In 
this  tragic  struggle.  Mr.  Salisbury  a  re- 
port is  most  Illuminating.  The  article 
follows; 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Jan  H.  1»«71 
A    Tomltmo    Polwr    m    Waa    la   Baaw    An™ 

Hamoi  Visn^MBrriNoa  Wim  OmcuLa  »wd 
DnwMm  lH»ic»T»  That  New  Phas»  May 

RMI7I.T      I"      EVIKTD«1.      PlACe      OS      SODDIM 
BSCAU^TION 

(By  HarrluD  E.  Salisbury) 
MONO  KoKO.  January  11.— Nearly  two  years 
after  the  United  States  be«an  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  the  war  appears  to  be  entering  a 
new  phaae— one  that  may  lead  to  eventual 
settlement    or    to    a    sudden    and    eltteme 

escalation.  .. , 

Two  weeks  of  on-the-ecene  Inapectloo  of 
North  Vietnam,  doeena  at  talk,  with  Hanoi 
omclals.  Uicludlng  very  high  ofndsJa,  and 
dlKiUsalon.  with  le_der.  of  tba  National 
Uberatlon  Front,  the  pollUcal  arm  o<  the 
Vletooog  guerrtllaa.  and  with  Informed  ne\i- 
tr«l  Oommunlit  and  Weatern  dlplomato  in- 
dicate the  long  vrar  has  reached  a  turning 
point. 

Although  both  Hanoi  and  Washington  sug- 
gest Ui  pubUc  statemenU  that  their  positions 
on  negoUatlons  have  not  changed,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  signs  of  below-the-surlace  move- 
ment that  could  lead  In  that  direction. 

Neither  Hanoi  nor  Waahlngton.  It  U  ap- 
parent. Is  aa  Immune  to  the  forces  of  world 
odnlon  as  the  propeganda  statements  some- 
^nee  would  Indicate.  And  It  la  behind  the 
facade  of  that  propaganda  that  wundlng. 
suggeat  that  not  every  poelUon  may  ha  quite 
aa  rigid,  Oxed  and  unohanglng  as  the  public 
declarations  would  Indloat*. 


IffolielAialses.  a  visitor  to  Hand  ocsnea  away 
with  a  feeling  that  the  road  to  peace  cannot 
be  anything  but  an  arduous  one. 

And  the  altemaUve  to  a  .ucoeeaful  negoU- 
ated  setUemroit  looms  on  the  hortaoil:  a 
deadlier,  vastly  escalatsKl  war.  Both  the 
North  and  the  United  States.  It  seems  clear, 
are  preparwl  for  the  poeslbUlty  of  such  an 
escalation.  ,.....♦ 

Premier  Pbam  Van  Dong  made  plain  that 
It  Is  within  the  power  of  North  Vietnam  to 
call  In  "volunteer."  that  are  waiting  in  the 
Communist  states  of  the  world.  The  coun- 
try where  they  .tand  nearest  and  In  greatest 
numbers  and  perhaps  most  eagerly  waiting 
the  call  is  China. 

The  voltmteer.  have  not  been  called  thus 
far  The  Hanoi  leaders  make  It  abuodaatly 
dear  that  It  U  their  fervent  hope  that  ttie 
call  will  never  go  out. 

They  see  In  the  preeenoe  of  volunteers  a 
possibly  deadly  blow  to  their  most  cherished 
Ideal — national  Independence. 

They  have  gone  to  what  seems  to  an  out- 
sider to  be  fantastic  lengths  to  preserve  and 
maintain  Independent  control  of  their  affair, 
and  their  destiny.  But  they  give  the  Im- 
pression that  If.  and  the  "ir  U  a  Wg  one. 
the  united  states  takes  another  Important 
step  to  Increase  the  level  of  the  war  the  caU 
will  almost  certainly  go  out. 

DOTOiXtrt   AFPaOACHBS 

At  lower  levwu  North  Vietnamese  officials 
say  ttiat  U  tb*  United  States  takes  another 
major  eaealaUon  step.  China  will  be  called  In. 
This  Is  not  said  In  unequivocal  terms  by  the 
highest  leadership.  The  decision  probably 
remains  to  he  made.  But  the  weight  of 
probabUlty  appears  to  be  o«i  the  side  at 
accentanoe  of  volunteera. 

The  leatUt  of  such  fateful  action  could  be 
exploslTe.  not  only  In  terms  of  Vietnam  but 
alao  of  the  world.  IT  Chlneae  volunteers 
went  In.  oould  Soviet  volunteers  stay  out? 
Possibly  but  not  probably,  observer,  feel.  In 
view  of  the  preeent  bslance  of  forces  In  the 
Communist  world.  In  other  words,  when 
th*  North  Vletnameae  poee  thU  question. 
tiiey  are  really  posing  the  question  of  direct 
oonlrontauon  between  the  United  Statea  and 
tlia  two  leading  Communist  powers  In  the 
world. 

Xjurfclng  in  the  aliadow  of  such  a  oon- 
frouUtlon  are  the  deadly  armories  of  nuclear 
weapons  now  possessed  by  all  three  powers. 
What  would  North  Vietnam  regard  as  an 
eacalaUoo  »o  marked  aa  to  evo^e  the  call  for 
volunteers?  At  lower  levels  this  was  de- 
scribed specifically:  carrying  the  land  war 
north  of  the  nth  Parallel,  amphibious  land- 
ings In  the  North,  military  action  to  cut  oB 
the  land  supply  routes  to  China,  poaslbly  ths 
bombing  of  Vietnam's  dikes. 

Would  the  bombing  of  Banal  and  Hal- 
Phong  produce  a  call?  This  la  not  being 
said  specifically.  At  higher  levels  none  of 
thaea  eventuallUes  U  spoclfled.  The  im- 
pression Is  left  that  In  any  of  theee  evenU  a 
determlnaUon  would  have  to  be  made. 

In  North  Vietnam  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  conviction  that.  Judged  by  past  ooo- 
duct,  the  United  States  sooner  or  later  wUl 
eecaUte  and  not  merely  by  Introducing 
100.000  more  troope.  The  IndlcaUon  given 
by  North  VletnamrM  oBclals  was  that  such 
an  increase  in  United  Statee  strength  wsa 
not  what  they  were  speaking  of.  They 
aaemed  to  feel  confident  that  they  could 
handle  many  more  Uoopa  m  the  South.  In. 
deed,  they  suggested  that  more  troops  in  the 
South  would  lie  more  of  a  hindrance  to  the 
United  States  than  a  belp. 

But  radical  intensification  of  the  war  In 
the  air  or  a  move  of  land  forces  into  North 
Vietnam  apparenUy   would   oome   under   a 

different  category.  

If  a  negotiated  aettlcment  la  not  achlavao, 
what  course  does  Hand  think  the  war  will 
take?  Swyim*  *>>■'*  **'^  "^  *•"■■  o*  * 
war  that  wUl  fo  on  10  or  30  mm  yean  IX 


that  la  what  tha  United  States  wants,  "^ay 
seem  to  have  confldaaoe  ttiat  tbair  pa^la. 
partlcularly  their  youth,  irtll-not  beoosne  ei- 
batisted. 


APPBAS  TO  ■■  a^uorrs 
Whan  they  speak  at  retiring  Into  tha  bills 
and  the  Jungles  to  carry  on  Interminable 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  United  Statea, 
they  appear  to  apeak  In  utter  aenouanesa. 
They  point  out  that  Uiey  have  been  fighting 
that  kind  of  war  for  30  or  SO  year.,  that  they 
have  survived  the  experience  and  grown 
tougher  In  the  process.  And  they  think  more 
can  do  It  for  two  or  three  decades  more  and 
In  the  and  oome  out  with  the  posseaslcB 
they  say  is  their  most  priceless,  their  Uberty 
and  independence. 

Hanoi's  version  of  what  those  20  ysars  c4 
guerrilla  warfare  would  be  like  U  a  picture 
of  a  total  populaUon  dedicated  to  the  strag-, 
gle,  to  fighting  the  enemy,  to  providing  an 
eternally  hostile  environment  for  the  United 
SUtes  forces. 

In  this  vision  it  Is  the  total  population 
that  occuplea  the  central  poalUoo  rather 
than  the  organlxed  armed  forces.  Or  there 
would  t>e.  as  there  already  Is.  a  blending  of 
the  regular  army  and  the  civilian  popuUUon. 
In  two  week*  In  Hanoi  this  corr«*pondent 
did  not  see  a  major  uiUl  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army.  But  by  the  same  token  he 
seldom  failed  to  see  some  members  or  tmlts 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  defense  forces. 

The  reason  la  that  the  defense  forces  now 
ccmbtoe  regular  troops,  newly  mobilised 
youth  groups,  home  guard  units,  civil  de- 
fense units  and  ordinary  houaewlvee  who 
carry  a  rifle  with  which  to  fire  at  United 
Statea  planes. 

They  are  aU  around,  in  the  dty  streeu, 
on  bicycles  or  riding  In  big  oUve  drab  Rua- 
slan  trucks  toward  the  south. 

Is  It  possible  to  see  any  path  toward  a  ne- 
goUated  peace?  It  la  possible  but  the  path  la 
thorny.  The  chief  ohatacle  Is  certainly  the 
deep  suspicion  held  by  Hanoi  toward  any 
and  all  suggesUons  of  peace  talks  made  by 
the  Americans  or  other,  such  aa  Secretary 
General  Thant  or  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary George  Brown,  or  Pope  Paul  VI. 

The  suspicion  the  North  Vletoameee  feel 
Is  reinforced  in  part  by  experience  with  Ibe 
Americana  and  perhaps  to  greater  measure 
by  experience  with  the  French. 

Hanoi  feels  that  twice  it  went  in  to  peace- 
ful negoUatlons  and  twice  it  was  robbed  or 
che»t«i  of  the  fruit  of  thoee  negotiation*. 

The  Hut  time  was  when  the  French,  in 
Hanoi's  view,  repudlstcd  the  1M«  post-war 
agreement  made  with  Ho  Chi  ICnh. 

The  second  was  when,  sgaln  In  Hanoi's  view, 
the  United  Statea  at  French  InsUgaUon  re- 
pudiated the  1864  Geneva  agreement  and 
started  the  country  down  the  path  that  has 

led  to  the  tragic  present.  ^ 

Those  two  etperlencos.  whether  the  worth 
Vletnameee  Interpret  them  oorrecUy  or  not, 
have  left  deep  and  possibly  permanent  scars. 
Theee  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  two  years  irtth  the  United 
States. 

Hanoi  contenda  that  each  peace  move  by 
the  United  States  has  been  accompanied  by 
or  has  been  designed  to  conceal  a  step  toward 
further  escalation. 

It  does  not  propose  to  be  caught  short 
again.  The  war  has  become  a  war  for  sur- 
vival, for  'nife,"  as  Premier  Dong  put  It. 

The  populace  has  been  aroused  to  a  atate 
of  solidarity  that  repreeenta  a  fomUdable 
aaset  for  a  country  struggling  agalnat  a  foe 
many  tlmee  more  powerful  In  material  meana 
and  techniques. 

U  negotiating  ahould  be  embarked  upon 
and  came  to  nothing,  ofllclals  feel,  the  fight- 
ing edge  of  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be 
lost  and  might  not  be  regained,  and  If  the  war 
were  rTwumed  It  might  be  on  terms  much  leK 
favorable  to  BanoL  Since  the  struggle  U 
viewed  aa  a  ilfe-and-death  one  for  Banc*  this 


Is  a  i^  tt  wUl  not  take.  Premier  Dong  said 
thk  apedflcally.  Other  North  Vietnamese 
echoed  the  thought. 

aiDoe  tha  United  Btatea  poasesses  the  some- 
what similar  f  sar  that  If  It  starts  on  the  path 
to  the  conference  table  It  may  touch  oB  Ir- 
lever^ble  changes  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
poUUcal  situation,  the  InhlblUons  toward 
taking  the  fir«  step  towaid  a  conference  are 
great  on  both  Adee. 

There  la  another  inhibition  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  side.  Hanoi  regards  Itaelf  as  the 
aggrieved  party.  Hanoi  aays  It  waa  the 
United  StatM  that  attacked  and  has  been 
bombtog  Its  territory,  action,  it  categorliee 
aa  both  aggreasive  and  Illegal. 

Therefore.  Hanoi  says,  the  United  Statea 
must  be  the  one  to  halt — not  North  Vietnam. 
Nor  aays  Hanoi,  ahould  it  be  compelled  to 
pay' a  "price"  to  persuade  the  United  States 
to  halt  vrhat  It  ought  not  to  be  doing  to  the 
first  place. 

This  la  not  a  mere  aemantic  point.  It  bear, 
dlfwctly  on  the  quesOon  oC  which  side  will 
take  the  first  step  toward  the  conference 
table  and  what  the  other  aide  will  do  once  a 
first  step  has  been  taken. 

The  United  Suites  contendB  that  it  has  said 
again  and  again  It  Is  r»ady  to  negoUale  but 
that  Hanoi  has  not  trapooded.    Hand  rejoins 
that  there  will  be  no  response  so  long  aa  the . 
United  Statee  contlnuea  to  attack  her. 

If  the  United  States  took  a  first  step,  would 
North  Vietnam  reapond?  This  Is  the  great 
question  but  the  answer  to  It  seems  to  havs 
been  given  quite  dearly  to  the  past  week. 
Qusjiiiuw  or  KKaroNBX 
While  he  made  no  apscUle  promise  or 
pledge.  Premier  Dong  to  speaking  with  this 
comaponded  left  the  Impression  that  if  the 
United  States  scted  positively,  tor  example. 
by  halting  the  bombing.  North  Vietnam 
would  not  Ignore  It. 

This  Impression  was  strengthened  by  the 
statement  ol  North  Vietnam's  reprosentaUve 
in  Paris,  a  senior  envoy,  who  said  that  if  the 
bombing  stopped  Hanoi  would  respond. 

Speaking  with  a  West  German  correspond- 
ent a  few  day.  later.  Prtaldent  Ho  Chi  lllnh 
echoed  the  same  sentiment,  saying  that  If  the 
United  State,  halted  the  war  "then  we  would 
take  tea." 

Mr  Thant  baa  o0ered  the  opinion  that  a 
bait  in  bombing  la  a  requisite  to  talks.  This 
Is  the  view  this  correspondent  brought  away 
from  Hand. 

But,  if  a  conference  were  agreed  upon, 
what  kind  of  solution  could  be  evolved? 

Here  Is  the  thorniest  question  of  all.  Fee 
the  real  Issue  then  la  the  queeUon  of  the  fate 
of  South  Vietnam .  Hanoi  has  said  repeatedly 
and  echoed  the  statement  last  week  that  the 
fate  of  South  Vietnam  must  be  settled  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  dealtog  together 
aa  partners  and  that  the  appropriate  repre- 
sentaUve  of  the  South  la  not  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment hut  the  National  UberaUon  Front. 
There  la  no  reason  to  doubt  that  North 
Vietnam  would  adhere  to  thU  poslUon  to  any 
conference. 

Would  the  United  Statea  accept  such  a 
aoluUon?  There  haa  been  no  sign  of  it  up 
to  now.  However,  this  correspondent  uncov- 
ered some  toteresUng  areas  for  further  re- 
search In  talking  with  representatives  of  the 
Front  and  the  government  In  Hanoi. 

The  two  are  not  a  .Ingle  enUty  In  so  far 
aa  political,  social  and  economic  views  are 
concerned.  The  stat«l  differences  are  deep 
and  wt>uld  be  difficult  to  Ampromlae  or 
bridge— 11  they  are  real.  They  suggest  that 
another  and  doser  look  might  be  taken  at 
the  Front  to  see  whether  on  inspection  it 
proves  to  be  tlie  puppet  of  the  Nortb  that  the 
common  United  States  view  has  supposed. 


pxKnrc  faowwa  ow  raowT 

It  might  prove  that  the  Front  possesses  not 

only  more  independence  but  more  Iconodaa- 

Uc  views  to  Oommnnlat  tanns  than  have 
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beta  .ttrtbuwd  to  tt.  One  thln«  U  <««Jn: 
Uie  ObJneM  C»imnunl0tt  u*«  •  t«t  mm 
view  of  the  Front's  plaUonn. 

Behind  the  ni»n«u»«r  »nd  countermineu- 
ver  In  Vietnam  »re  other  toTcat  OiMt  cannot 
be  Ignored  The  ChlneM,  for  eiminple. 
hme  made  no  lecret  of  tnelr  etrong  approval 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  VletnameM  OOB- 
nict  Thej  Uilni  It  U  going  rery  weU.  Th«T 
>ee  It  aa  the  opening  phaae  of  po«lbly  M  or 
e»en  SO  year,  of  similar  guemUa  confUcta 
that  win  epread  through  Aala.  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  eventuaUy  l««Unf  to  the  en- 
clrclemenf  of  the  Weat. 

By  "Weaf  they  mean  North  Am«nc»,  weat- 
em  Europe  and  the  SoTlet  bloc.  It  la  toe 
great  phaae  of  the  battle  of  the  -countrr 
veraua  the  city"— the  lame  struggle  that  wm 
won  in  China  by  the  "country"'  and  which 
the  Chlneee  lee  aa  being  won  In  world  terma 
by  the  -country'— that  U.  the  peaaant 
maaaee.  which  they  would  lead. 

China  apparenUy  haa  no  Intareat  In  seeUg 
the  Vietnam  war  ended.  It  haa  no  Intareat 
In  a  peaceful  negotiated  eetUement.  Not 
only  haa  It  no  Intereat  but  alao  It  U  Ukely 
to  oppoee  any  etep  In  that  direction  with 
great  force. 

ThlB  includes  aome  powerful  perauaslves. 
China  could  at  a  single  stroke  close  the  fron- 
tier to  the  passage  of  arma  and  aid  to  Hanoi. 
China  could  cut  oil  the  supplies  It  prortdea. 
It  might  even  do  more.  It  might  seek  to 
reverse  Hanoi  s  policy  by  calling  on  sjm- 
pathliera  within  North  Vietnam's  le«lerahlp 
to  oppoae  any  elfort  to  end  the  way. 

A  .mall  Clue  as  to  China's  reactlonsjdlplo- 
mala  of  Eastern  Europe  eagerly  Inquired  Into 
the  slgnlflcance  of  this  correspondent's  trip 
to  Hanoi.  They  wondered  U  ho  waa  bringing 
a  peace  bid  from  Waahlngton  or  taking  one 
back  from  Hanoi. 

When  he  told  them  that  ha  waa  not  act- 
Ins  aa  a  meaaenger,  they  plainly  did  not  en- 
tli«ly  bellere  the  denial.  They  made  no 
secret  of  their  earoaat  desire  that  an  end 
be  found  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  They  el- 
presaed  fervent  hope  that  maybe  at  long 
last  some  steps  toward  that  end  were  being 

taken.  t_i„.^ 

The  SOTlet  reacuon  waa  more  restrained 
But  the  SoTlet  press  published  and  com- 
mented on  this  reporter's  dispatches  from 
Hanoi  and  their  possible  slgnlllcanoe  on  the 
progreas  toward  the  conference  Uble.  There 
was  no  reacOon  from  China  or  the  Chi- 
nese.    Not  a  word  about  the  Tialt  appeared 

In  the  Chinese  preaa.  

There  waa  even  apecuUtlon  among  iome 
Hanoi  diplomats  that  the  visit  of  an  Amer- 
ican journalist  to  Hanoi  and  the  succession 
of  Tlalu  of  other  non-Communlsta  might 
bring  some  real  problems  In  North  Viet- 
nam's relauona  with  Peking. 

One  diplomat  thought  that  the  Hanoi 
re«:flon  to  the  peace  proposals  of  Mr. 
Brown  were  couched  In  somewhat  sharper 
isnguage  than  might  have  been  eip^ted. 
simply  to  reaaaure  the  Chinese  that  Hanoi 
was  holding  the  line. 

There  la  another  nightmare  that  h»unta 
Hanoi's  leaders  as  they  ponder  the  future. 
This  U  the  poeslblllty  that  at  aome  moment 
the  Chlnme  Internal  political  struggle  -will 
bring  on  an  open  struggle  between  the  con- 
tending factions  and  that  In  the  prooeas 
China's  abiuty  to  continue  aid  to  Hanoi  will 
be  radically  affected. 

Associated  with  this  fear  U  another:  that 
the  quarrel  between  Moscow  and  Peking 
might  grow  from  a  polemic  and  diplomatic 
struggle  into  a  major  miutary  oonlUet. 
While  many  dlplomau  who  closely  foUo« 
events  m  the  Communist  world  feri  that 
this  la  an  extreme  posalbUlty.  they  cannot 
enUrely  discount  the  angry  muttering  the 
Ruaslana  now  make  for  almost  anyone  to 
hear,  muttertnga  that  the  quarrel  may  erolve 
Into  a  military  oonfllot. 

NO  one  In  Hanoi  can  tall  to  obaene  the 
algna  of  the  Intra-Oommunlet  sttofgle.  "nt 
are  visible  In  personal  and  dlplomatlo  rel»- 
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Uona  In  dimcultles  North  Vietnam  has  In 
getting  tran^t  fadUtlse  foe  Invited  guests. 
In  the  open  wrangUng  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  about  methoda  of  shipping  In  aid. 
■North  Vietnam  baa  enough  problems  with 
the  Americans."  a  Communist  diplomat  said, 
"without  banng  this  terrible  qu«iT»l  'with 
aU  lu  dangeroua  poealblUttea  going  on  all 
around  her." 

With  these  faclora  In  the  background  it 
would  seem  to  be  prudent  to  watch  carefully 
for  any  sign  of  a  situation  that  might  lead 
to  an  honorable  settlement.  But  here  North 
Vietnam  la  divided  sgalnst  ItseU. 

The  dcclarauons  that  Hanoi  atateamen 
make  about  national  honor,  about  Independ- 
ence, about  survival  seem  entirely  genuine. 
That  U  what  they  believe  they  are  fight- 
ing for 

They  look  askance  at  auggeatlona  that  the 
object  of  their  struggle  la  to  spread  the  In- 
fluence of  "Intemauonal  communlam." 
Once,  perhaps,  that  might  have  been  a  goal. 
Some  day  In  the  future  It  might  be  again. 
But  today  the  struggle  aa  they  see  It  U  for 
the  survival  of  Vietnam  as  a  naUon.  They 
feel  that  the  Dnlted  SUtea  seeks  to  establish 
a  "puppet "  regime  for  the  whole  of  Vietnam. 
This  they  are  willing  to  give  their  U'res  to 
prevent  snd  In  this  the  Hanoi  leadership 
appears  to  have  the  strong  support  of  the 
country 

It  la  generally  believed  by  non-Commu- 
nlat  dlplomau  In  Hanoi,  rightly  or  wrongly. 
that  the  American  bombing  In  the  North 
not  only  has  strengthened  the  regime  In  Ita 
conviction  that  the  Americans  aim  at  Its 
deatrucUon  but  also  haa  crystalllaed  a  na- 
tional spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-defense 
that  glvea  the  country  a  united  aspect  In 
standing  agalnat  the  Dnlted  States  regard- 
leas  of  how  some  dtlaens  may  privately  feel 
on  the  question  of  Commtinlam. 

"The  Dnlted  States  haa  never  ahown  any 
signs  of  goodwill."  Premier  Dong  said.  The 
same  sentiment  was  echoed  by  other  Oov- 
emment  members  and  by  ordinary  North 
Vietnamese.  It  waa  their  conviction  that 
the  United  states  had  set  Itself  resolutely 
agalnat  them  and  that  there  waa  no  real 
alternative  but  to  aght  It  out  to  the  end. 
"We  will  die  but  we  will  not  aubmlt."  waa 
a  phraae  echoed  repeatedly.  It  waa  appar- 
ent that  to  the  North  Vletnameee  mind 
there  was  no  altemaUve — no  real  road  to 
an  honorable  conference  to  reaolve  the  dls- 
agreemenu  without  further  fighting. 

This  kind  of  attitude  makes  It  difficult 
to  take  even  a  small  step  toward  peaceful 
talk.  When  thla  was  pointed  out  to  the 
North  Vletnameee.  they  feU  back  on  the 
view  that  It  waa  up  to  the  United  Statea. 
not  them,  to  take  the  flrat  stepe  toward 
halting  the  conflict.  As  to  what  would 
come  later  they  did  not  aay  precisely  but  did 
leave  an  Impression  that  they  would  not  sit 
with  folded  hands  It — agalna'  all  their  el- 
pectatlons— the  United  Statea  did  halt  Ita 
bombing. 

What  Influence  do  the  Russians  have  on 
Hanoi's  attitude  toward  n««oUaUon?  Not 
much.  It  seems  evident.  Soviet  representa- 
tlvea  stress  the  Independence  of  the  Hanoi 
oSlclala. 

One  Soviet  diplomat,  bemoaning  a  New 
Tear^  hangover,  aald  In  deapalr:  "And  thla 
la  the  dayvl'm  supposed  to  turn  In  my  an- 
nual report  on  the  North  Vletnameee  econ- 
omy!" 

WON'T  oivi  ruiuaks 
A  friendly  Wsetemer  expressed  hU  sym- 
pathy, adding.  "After  all,  it's  just  a  matter 
of  writing  up  the  Bgurea." 

"Don't  make  Jo»ea,-  the  Russian  said. 
"That's  the  whole  problem.  They  won't  give 
US  the  figures  on  anything." 

The  North  Vletnameee  reeent  suggeetlona 

from  Moeoow  about  the  oonduci  ai  the  war 

and  they  leeent  suggeauona  frocn  Moeeow 

tibaat    making    pe*ce.    In    part,    tt    would 

tbto  ta  deUbatmU  policy  on  Hanoi's 


part  In  order  to  maintain  some  kind  of  re- 
UUons  with  lU  two  big  alllee  It  emphaaliee 
Ite  Independence  of  both.  It  takea  no  ad- 
vice from  Moeoow  and  none  from  Peking. 

In  that  faahlon  neither  side  can  accuse 
It  of  favoritism.  But  If  this  acta  to  reduce 
the  eHecUvenees  of  Peking's  argumenU  In 
favor  of  protracted  war  It  equally  reduces 
any  advice  that  Moscow  may  proffer  about 
the  advlaablllty  of  cutting  the  conflict  short. 
The  conUnuatlon  of  the  war  U  dUBcult  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  people— they  make  no 
bones  about  that.  But  they  Insist  that  on 
balance  It  U  not  going  too  badly.  Their 
towna,  villages,  cltlee.  roads  and  railroads 
have  Uken  a  beating.  The  danger  to  the 
dlkse  la  considered  great.  The  rice  crop  U 
doihi  because  of  bad  weather  and  lack  of 
manpower. 

But  the  movement  of  forces,  materials  and 
arms  to  the  south  goes  on.  And  In  the  south, 
too.  although  rosy  expectations  of  major  vic- 
tories agalnat  the  Americana  have  not  l>een 
fultlUed.  the  Front  says  that  In  IDM  It  ac- 
tually extended  Ite  territorial  away  over 
larger  areaa  than  In  l»«S — a  claim  that  aome 
neutral  observera  beUeve  U  pretty  well 
founded. 

The  Americans  have  conducted  eome  ef- 
fective "spoiling"  operaUons  In  the  Boutb 
but  when  they  are  completed  the  control  of 
the  territory  drlfu  back  Into  the  handa  of 
the  Vletcong.  Nothing  baa  happened  that 
haa  made  either  the  North  or  the  South  feel 
continued  persecution  of  the  war  Impossible 
or  too  ooetly. 

And.  aa  Hanoi  aaya,  It  wotat  oomee  to  wont 
and  the  people  are  bombed  back  Into  the 
cavee— well,  they  wlU  go  Into  the  cavee  and 
the  Junglea  and  carry  on  from  there  untU 
the  Americans  tlrs  of  It  all. 

That  la  a  grUn  proapect.  but  the  North 
Vletnameee  have  faced  up  to  It  and  thla 
correepondent  foimd  no  one,  Vletnameee. 
Conununlst  or  non-Oonununlst  who  doubted 
that  they  were  prepared  to  go  through  with 
It  It  necessary. 

Nonetheless  this  correspondent  left  Hanoi 
with  a  private  Impreseloo  that  It  the  con- 
ference table  ever  vraa  reached  It  would  be 
poeslble  for  statesmen  on  both  sides  to  ham- 
mer  out  a  settlement  that  could  well  aurprlae 
each  Bide  by  Its  eSectlvencee. 

One  other  Impression:  In  spite  of  all  the 
harsh  language  that  each  aide  has  used 
against  the  other.  In  spite  of  the  de^ierate 
fighting,  the  death  and  deetnicUon  and 
cruelty,  If  the  war  could  be  ended,  the  North 
Vletnameee  and  the  Americana  oould  well 
end  up  excellent  friends. 

It  would  not.  tor  one  thing,  require  much 
actual  contact  with  Hanoi  for  Washington 
to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  that,  what- 
ever else  they  may  be,  the  North  ^otnameee 
leaders  sre  never  going  to  be  etoogea  tor 
Peking.  Moeeow — or.  tor  that  matter,  the 
United  SUtes 

They  have — or  think  they  have— fought  all 
oomera  to  a  standstill  foe  nearly  3.000  years. 
That  U  one  reaaon  the  thought  oC  ending 
the  present  war  ever  comas  aa  a  shock  and 
a  surprise  to  s6me  youthful  North  Vlet- 
nameee. .,»_.. 
"End  the  war?"  one  said  recently.  Bno 
the  war?  What  would  we  do  with  ourselvee 
'Without  the  war? " 


Rdcue  Hifhwar  Mony 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or   MOITTANA 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuetdav.  Jantum  n.  'W7 
Mr.    OLSKN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   have 
Introduced  a  concurrent  reaolutlon  ex- 


pmslng  the  aerae  of  the  Congreaa  that 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
should  proceed  aa  rapidly  aa  available 
revenues  In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
permit. 

Last  November  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  announced  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  funds  for  highways  be- 
cause of  increased  costs  associated  with 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  this  was  an  unwise  decision. 
We  need  excellent  highways  not  only  to 
reduce  Injuries  and  faUUties  and  to  Im- 
prove normal  domestic  transportation, 
but  as  an  important  part  of  our  Nation's 
defense.  The  state  of  our  transporta- 
tion system  could  spell  success  or  fail- 
ure for  us  In  any  national  emergency. 
Surely  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  reminder 
that  improved  highways  should  be  high 
on  the  priority  list  of  necessary  expendi- 
tures. ^^^^^^^___ 

Ib  the  lalcresi  of  Forci(a  Trade 

E3CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Kkw  voaK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  KEPRKSENTATTVIS 

Tvadav.  January  17,  19S7 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision by  President  Johnson  to  rescind 
the  1954  escape-clause  Urifl  Increases 
on  watch  movements  was  both  courage- 
ous and  correct  in  my  Judgment.  After 
12^4  years,  it  is  certainly  high  time  to 
restore  watch  tariffs  to  the  levels  agreed 
upon  In  1936.  Even  at  the  reduced  rates, 
watch  duties  will  continue  to  be  among 
the  highest  on  any  Imported  product. 

The  domestic  watch  industry  has  had 
every  opportunity  to  adjust  to  import 
competition,  and  the  evidence  that  they 
have  successfully  adjusted  Is  persuasive. 
The  domestic  Industry  has  steadily  In- 
creased Its  sales  and  profits  in  recent 
years.  Domestic  producUon  is  up  about 
45  percent  since  1940. 

Some  people  have  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  the  VS.  Industry  has  only  a 
tiny  share  of  the  domesUc  market  But 
the  fact  Is  that  each  of  the  domestic 
watch  manufacturing  companies  is  sub- 
stantially larger  than  the  largest  watch 
importing  firm  and  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers account  for  three-fifths  of  all 
Va.  watch  sales.  Furthermore,  It  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  each  of  the  so- 
called  domestic  producers  owns  large 
overseas  facilities. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this,  but 
It  helps  to  explain  why  those  who  have 
been  close  to  this  subject  over  the  years 
have  always  looked  on  the  tariff  dispute 
as  a  commercial  fight  between  two  com- 
peting segments  of  the  Industry,  It  Is 
a  fight  that  ought  to  be  settled  in  the 
marketplace,  and  the  President's  decision 
will  help  to  assure  that  result. 

Following  la  the  splendid  editorial  on 
the  watch  decision  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  14.  1961 : 
Ma.  JOHwaON'B  T*ai>T  Couaaoa 
Prwldent  Johnson's  decUlon  to  roU  back 
watoh  and  sheet-glaas  tariffs — deaplte  power- 
ful oppoaltlon  mobilized  by  those  Industrlee 
Is  a  Congress  be  do  longer  dominate*— was 


an  act  <tf  poUUcal  oourmge  with  broader  woeld 
ImpllcaUona  than  trade  In  thoee  prodncte 
would  auggeet  It  aflecla- the  atmosphere 
of  the  entire  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  n««o- 
UaUoos  now  nearlng  oompleUon  in  Geneva. 
The  Kennedy  Round  ceotera  on  an  Ameri- 
can offer  of  deep  tariff  cuts  to  persuade  the 
Common  Market  to  lower  trade  barriers 
toward  other  European  countries  and  ths 
outside  world  as  a  whole.  Economically, 
success  Is  vital  to  the  export  trade  of  Britain 
and  many  other  countries.  Including  the 
United  Statea.  PoUUcally,  the  unity  of  the 
AtlanUc  Community  la  Involved. 

The  decision  on  watches,  a  major  Swlsa  ex- 
port eliminates  the  danger  that  Berne  wUl 
withdraw  many  of  Ita  Kennedy  Round  offers, 
a  move  that  could  trigger  similar  action  by 
the  Common  Market.  The  partial  rollback  In 
glaaa  tariffs  Is  symbolically  Important  be- 
cause the  tariffs  were  raised  in  l»«3.  only  a 
few  montha  after  a  previous  reduction.  Thla 
circumstance  outraged  Belgium,  and  the 
Oosnmon  Market  aa  a  whole  Joined  m  retalia- 
tory t*r1ff  Increases  against  aeveral  American 
export  product*. 

Even  more  significant  Is  the  fact  that  the 
original  American  tariff  mcreases  lor  watches 
and  glass  took  place  under  an  "escape  clsuse" 
which  long  had  been  a  psychological  Impedi- 
ment to  trade  UberallMtJon.  Europeans  had 
come  to  suspect  that  the  United  Statea  would 
reaclnd  tariff  cuts  whenever  foreign  Indus- 
trlee really  succeeded  In  penetrating  the 
American  market. 

Bualneaa  requeets  for  escape  dauae  pro- 
tection were.  In  tact,  rarely  granted  by  Waah- 
ington.  But  the  frequency  of  such  requeste 
and  the  lengthy  proceduree  Involved  often 
created  enough  uncertainty  to  discourage 
European  companlee  from  the  huge  Invset- 
ment  In  product  adaptation  and  merchan- 
dising needed  to  crack  the  American  market. 
To  persuade  Europe  to  enter  the  Kennedy 
Round  the  IBSa  Trade  Expansion  Act  turned 
toward  a  new  concept,  "adjustment  assist- 
ance" to  American  business  and  Ubor  af- 
fected by  foreign  competlUon.  The  eecape 
clauae  Itaelf  was  made  more  difficult  to  use 
and  a  PreeldenUal  review  was  Instituted  that 
promised  to  roU  back  tariffs  previously  raised 
tinder  eecape  clause  procedures. 

With  his  action  on  watchee  and  glass.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  now  has  kept  tbst  promise  m 
aU  five  of  the  cases  on  which  he  has  had  to 
rule  and  given  Europe  new  reaaon  for  oonfl- 
dence  that  the  tariff  cuts  made  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Boimd  wlU  not  be  easily  reversed. 
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I  am.  I  think,  in  a  special  position  In 
the  Bouse  In  ration  to  Walt  Hontn.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  his  successor,  and 
I  am  from  another  party. 

On  the  day  that  I  was  seated  as  a 
Member  of  thla  House  in  January  1965. 
'Walt  was  to  my  knowledge  the  only  man 
to  come  from  another  side  of  the  aisle  to 
congratulate  a  successor  who  had  been 
his  opponent  In  the  previous  election. 

I  know  I  do  not  need  to  assure  my  Re- 
publican friends  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Walt  was  held  by  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  He  was  a  dedicated 
Republican,  but  he  could  never  have 
applied  a  partisan  test  to  friendship. 
There  was  simply  nothing  small  or  nar- 
row In  his  nature. 

'When  I  was  Introduced  as  a  new 
Member  In  the  Democratic  cloakroom 
many  of  my  new  colleagues  could  not 
conceal  their  deep  regret  at  Walt's  de- 
feat and  It  was  clear  that  no  one  found 
any  pleasure  In  It.  Walt  himself  was 
undaunted  and  Immensely  generous  to 
me.  He  took  m-  through  the  Capitol 
to  Introduce  -  p  to  his  colleagues  and 
countless  friends.  It  was  more  than  a 
magnificent  gesture  of  good  will ;  I  think 
it  was  symbolic  of  the  best  traditions  In 
our  American  poUtlcal  life;  That  the 
responsibility  and  service  can  be  passed 
not  only  -without  violence  but  indeed 
without  rancor.  It  was  a  day  that  I  shall 
always  remember. 

Not  long  ago  It  was  said  here  that  to 
be  gracious  In  victory  re<iulred  one  to  be 
a  gentleman,  but  to  be  gracious  In  de- 
feat required  one  to  be  a  man.  Walt 
Horan  was  a  man  as  well  as  a  gentleman, 
a  warm,  kindly,  dedicated  man  who 
served  hU  district  longer  than  any  other 
Representative  and  served  It  always  with 
honor. 

His  passing  brings  grief  to  his  wonder- 
ful wile  and  family  to  whom  he  was  so 
devoted.  Their  grief  Is  shared  by  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
That  is  a  rare  testament. 


Horn.  Wall  Horaa 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASBiNoroif 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESeNTATIVEa 

Tuesdav.  Janxmry  IT.  1M7 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  in  every- 
thing that  has  been  aald  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Piu-T],  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Qa«u.D  R. 
Poaol,  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  genUeman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
AiSHiil,  and  the  majority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mt.  BoooBl, 
but  I  wish  to  add  a  personal  note. 


Wa^  Yra  Believe  Drew  Pearsoa  Def ca4- 
iaf  A*  Rigbt  to  PrivacjT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   HXW    VOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17.  19S7 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  the  reputation  for  truthfulness  and 
accuracy  earned  by  Drew  Pearson  over 
the  years :  a  very  bad  reputation.  In  ad- 
dition, of  course,  he  Is  a  notorious  In- 
vader of  privacy. 

Thus,  as  pointed  out  In  the  following 
column  by  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr..  which 
appeared  in  the  December  29,  1966,  edi- 
Uon  of  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Trtbime.  It  Is  rather  astounding  to  see 
B*r.    Pearson    defending    the    right    of 
privacy. 
The  column  follows: 
PiaiaoM's  Biantmo  Otrt   in    ATraata  on 
BoovXB 
(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
Would  you  believe  DrrW  Fearson  defending 
the  rtghtt  to  privacy?    tt  le  of  course  Pear- 
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•on  wfco  b*s  aonc  mora  Uutt  MT  m»n  In  l»- 
eenl  umo  to  mnrtifT  Of  »tol»U4»^  p«t- 
T«T-»T  tr«Bcklii«.  •««J1«-»T.  '^"""^^ 
stolen  Irom  tb.  pdnt*  ttm  at  m.  CntM 
st&tM  Ku»tor  by  tblcna  wlio  did  Mt  o»»n 
even  «  tin  rBnOT»l  o»  On  Mnate*^  oor- 
rupondenM  with  hU  clUMrKl. 

Drew  Po»mm  U  not  »K)0«.  AUa.  TlMM 
•re  otliere  ll»e  blm  who  wUl  tut  tor  lortr 
dsyi  and  forty  nlghu  to  prooUlm  ttx  »b- 
90lut«  rtjht  of  ICnuida  and  Aoobedo  to  keep 
to  thMiMlvee  the  detiUla  o(  their  r»p««  «nd 
munlera,  but  who  ute  themiel»ee  on  e»«rj 
re»eU.uon  bj  Pe»i»on  of  the  Utile  IranMi- 
tlon  m  the  me  of  a  public  and  decent  man. 
Poa™on-ot!MrTer»  will  hare  nMed  that  the 
noUeman  la  widening  the  net.  The  joal 
U  to  dUcredlt  J  Wgar  Hoorer  who.  Peanon 
keepa  reminding  ua.  la  7J  reaia  old.  and 
■  hence  preeumably  Ill-equipped  to  carrf  on 
the  rtgoTOua  duUM  ol  prealdlng  over  the 
great4«t  racl-gatherlng  agency  In  the  land. 
Last  summer  Pearson  accused  Hoover  o* 
mlsochedullng  an  arreat  of  an  American 
caught  giving  security  Information  to  the 
Communists,  and  the  expulsion  of  two  Com- 
munlst  dlplomau  who  were  recelvtnf  tile  se- 
cret goods.  Hoover  did  this,  said  Peaiaon.  at 
the  moat  inopportune  possible  moment  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  getting  himself  and  the 
Bureau  some  favorable  headllnage  ao  as  to 
distract  attentKm  from  recent  revelatloni 
about  the  FBI's  bun>n<  aeOrtUea  to  1mm 
Vegaa. 

Pearsons  theory  was  tliat  It  would  have 
been  better  to  let  the  Amencon  traitor  and 
the  two  diplomats  continue  under  surveil- 
lance In  the  hope  that  other  undetected  ^>lsa 
would  be  exposed.  He  quoted  the  American 
State  Department  employee  who  had  pro- 
vided critical  assistance  to  the  FBI  aa.  In 
private  conversation,  blasting  the  PBI-s  In- 
competence In  the  whole  matter.  Anothw 
charge,  another  tedious  search  for  the  truth, 
which  however  Is  easily  come  by. 

( 1 )  The  State  Department  and  the  Justice 
Department,  not  the  FBI.  decide  with  refer- 
ence to  their  own  Intereste.  aa  coordinated 
throuBh  the  Presidency,  when  to  make  arreaU 
and  when  to  declare  foreigner!  non  grata, 
and  cannot  be  asoumed  to  schedule  such 
decisions  solely  to  oblige  the  pj.  tequlreraenu 
of  the  FBI  at  Las  Vegaa.  Key. 

And  then.  (2),  the  gentleman  who  wu 
profeswKlly  porked  off  at  the  FBI  wroU  to 
Hoover  on  seeing  the  Pearaon  story:  "When 
I  was  contacted  by  Jack  Anderson  (Pearson's 
associate)  I  had  no  Idea  that  he  would  bring 
forth  an  imJuatlUed  aUack  using  haU-tnitha 
and  twisting  facte  In  a  brazen  attempt  to 
tamlsh  the  superb  tmage  of  your  organisa- 
tion." Pirt.  there  go  the  charges  But 
Pearson  Is  unrestrained. 

It  is  Pearson's  current  thesU  that  Hoover  Is 
regularly  ualng  methods  of  crime  detection 
which  are  outside  the  boundarlea  of  th«  law 
and  the  crystallizing  boundaries  of  good  ooti- 
duct.  and  that  moreover  he  la  doing  so  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  hia  superiors,  the  at- 
torneys-general We  have  seen  that  tha 
specific  dispute  over  whether  Hoover  has 
acted  in  concert  with  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy turned  out  to  be  an  unproatnbie  en- 
counter for  Kennedy. 

Ooncerning  the  matter  of  convention,  Pear- 
son admlu  that  the  Soviet  Union  bugged  the 
American  Embaasy  In  Moscow— but  "this  waa 
over  ao  years  ago  Today  If  a  bug  were  found 
In  the  Moscow  hotel  aulte  of  an  American 
visitor  there  vrould  be  an  international  up- 
roar "  Has  the  gentleman  taken  leave  o<  hla 
senses?  Thwe  wsan't  even  an  International 
uproar  when  a  ytmng  American  waa,  by  th« 
evidence  of  bis  ftiutilated  corpae.  beaten  to 
death  by  the  Communist  polloe  in  BuaU 
aa  recenuy  aa  all  mootha  ago.  U  the  redun- 
dant bug  were  dieoovered  In  an  Amerloaa 
embassy  behind  the  Iron  f^nrtaln,  U  would 
cause  leas  of  an  inCemattonal  upronr  t&a> 
the  dlecovKT  of  m>  aocurate  statement  la  a 
column  by  Oxvw 


■AMfkaa  Ecombt  T*  G«(  VtmIUm 
Svdr   ta   1M7,'   S«rt   WtOd   Fan* 


EXTENSION  OF  RJBiARKB 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  caioFoaMia 
at  THI  BOOSE  OF  BEPRBSINTAl'lVKB 

Wednesday.  January  It.  lit? 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary «,  Mr.  Ransom  M.  Cook,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  of  California  in  San  Fran- 
cisco made  an  address  before  Uie  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California  on  the 
subject  "American  Economy  To  Get 
"Breathing  Spell'  to  i»«7."  ExoerpU 
from  his  addre«,  as  published  In  the 
Commonwealth,  follow; 

••AurStCAK      ECONOMT      TO      0«T      'B>UTHUtS 

Brsu,'  IK  1»«7."  Sara  Wnxe  Faaoo  Baint'a 
Ransom  Cook 
(Prom  addreas  by  Ransom  M.  Cook,  chair- 
man,   executive    cofnmittee.    Wella   Pargo 


American  business  decisions  In  W>e  Inter- 
national field  must  conatsnUy  be  approached 
long  range  to  keep  our  projecuons  foe  the 
future  from  becoming  too  romantic.  We 
make  our  plans  for  ten  to  twenty  yean  into 
the  future  with  short-range  plans  subject 
to  modification  aa  condlUon*  warrant,  but 
^ways  with  a  steady  eye  on  our  long-ranga 
objectives. 

The  emotional  traU  may  hare  even  more 
slgnificaooe  for  the  future.  Why  are  we  in 
a  dilemma  over  our  balance  of  paymenU  and 
the  Great  Society  program?  Do  we  believe 
improving  the  economic  lot  of  the  poor  here 
and  all  over  the  world  u  good  busineaa  or 
u  our  conscience  bothering  us?  Or.  perhaps 
U  is  fear  of  war  induced  among  frustrated 
and  despairing  people  by  troublesnakera. 
where  seeds  of  discontent  can  bloaaom  Into 
SghUng?  All  three  of  these  factota  Infiuence 
our  foreign  policy  and  aid  programs. 
mBz-srmaPRisx  to  xxpand 
In  1M7  we  wlU  have  to  do  some  deep  soul 
searching  respecting  our  balance  a<  pay- 
menu.  New  rulae  have  already  been  laid 
down  for  industry  and  banking  which  might 
hurt  our  long-range  international  poaiUon 
and  even  be  detrimental  to  world  economic 
development. 

A  sharp  Increase  on  the  part  of  American 
Industry  to  Europe  and  Great  Britain  baa 
ooctirred  in  the  paat  several  years  stimulated 
by  MarshaU  Plan  aid,  glowing  proepecU  for 
the  European  cocnnvon  market,  and  an  Im- 
proved attitude  toward  change.  Thla  haa 
absorlwd  a  lot  at  money,  created  many  Joba 
in  Europe.  On  balance  it  would  seem  that 
thla  activity  has  tjeen  stimulating,  generally 
beneficial  to  the  standard  of  Uving  o*  people 
to  Europe,  and  profluble  to  tlie  American 
businessman. 

rUBOPKAN    STOCKS    SLUWr 

For  some  Unea  of  bustoeas  the  opportunity 
for  profit  and  growth  stul  seems  nearly  twtoa 
as  favorable  to  parte  at  Europe  aa  It  doaa  to 
the  United  Statea. 

But  scene  of  the  glow  Is  off  the  oommon 
market  picture.  Profit  prospects  to  many 
Itoae  are  less  attractive  than  to  the  paat  few 
yean.  European  stock  market  prices  bare 
daounad. 

Smen-f-  Indnatnaa  an  Itodtog  tbat  their 
crigual  tnill-T-T  polUies  need  more  attune- 
aant  to  BiiroiMaB  atatudea. 

IIIMilil  *——""*-  poUdea  have  brought 
abom  avDa  ebaoga  IB  the  bustna—  ■•ttam 


in  Europe.  WhUe  the  "mama-papa"  typa 
buslnaM  U  stai  very  important,  it  naturally 
under  theee  condltlaas  loses  poalUon  sane- 
wtiat.  ThU  enforced  change  to  buslnese 
bablta  haa  created  reaentmenta. 

WAST    JAFAKXaS 

For  Asia.  Japan  is  comtog  out  of  the  slump 
fouowtog  a  too  rapid  expansion  and  U  de- 
pending for  iU  future  growth  and  ecoo«nlc 
etablUty  on  expanding  export  markeU. 
American  Industry  would  like  to  baae  more 
operauons  to  Japan  to  export  from  there,  and 
is  Impatient  with  Japanese  relucUnce  to  per- 
mit foreign  equity— while  accepting  foreign 
loans.  • 

Short  range,  there  seems  no  probability  of 
a  change  in  their  attitude,  but  long  range 
the  opposite  might  come  about.  If  w  aa  the 
Japanese  become  less  wary  and  fearful  o( 
foreign  parUclpatlon  in  their  busineaa  allalra. 
as  Ihey  expand  their  business  boriaotis  and  if 
or  aa  they  move  to  a  better  proportion  of 
equity  to  debt  In  their  buslneas  structurea. 
they  wUI  no  doubt  come  to  accept  more  for- 
eign participation  to  buslneas  ownerships 

Expansion  of  economic  acUvity  to  South- 
east Aaia  must  be  slow.  It  promisee  to  be. 
with  our  governments  blessing,  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese  but  national  and 
religious  prejudices  wUl  not  disappear 
quickly. 

coaiasoNWCALTH  vraacs  common  MASKrr 
It  will  be  some  Ume  before  fully  respon- 
sible govemmente  will  emerge  to  aome  parte 
of  this  area,  a  step  precedent  to  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Asia  Development  Bank. 
And  even  more  time  may  be  needed  before 
these  economies  will  produce  credit-worthy 
prospective  borrowers  who  are  able  to  pro- 
ductively use  loans  from  the  bank,  and  re- 
pay them 

Much  hlngea  on  England's  relatlooshlp 
with  the  common  market.  The  road  In  la 
rough  but  desirable.  Should  they  be  soc- 
ceasfuU  however.  Canada.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  may  find  themselves  much  more 
closely  Identified  with  the  United  States  and 
the  economy  of  the  Pacific. 
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rooo  paicsa  tie 
The  preasure  to  tocrease  food  prtcee  wUl 
mount  and  our  food  grants  to  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  addition  to  our  aid  In  develop- 
ing food  production  to  other  countries,  will 
have  a  continuing  advene  ellect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  paymenU. 

Regaitllng  our  balance  of  payments,  we 
have  to  make  a  number  of  assumptions. 

First,  domestic  conditions  for  the  comtog 
year  wUl  continue  for  several  months  more 
In  a  declining  rate  of  domestic  growth  In 
buslneas  volume  and  profits.  While  the 
profit  squeeie  wiU  In  some  cases  actually  re- 
duce earnings,  the  broader  indication  u  that 
a  high  volume  of  InlUtlonary  pressures  will 
more  than  offset  the  softening  price  tenden- 
clee  and  Inoreased  wage  payments,  so  that 
gross  business  volume  wUl  Increase  signlB- 
canUy  although  leas  than  laat  year.  However, 
earnings  may  Increase  only  hall  as  weU  pro- 
portionately. 

When  we  talk  of  a  bualnees  downturn  the 
downturn  we  discuss  U  only  to  the  raw  of 
Increase.  Our  economy  is  structured  for 
growth  and  dlatocatlons  would  be  severe  even 
If  aU  that  happened  to  our  economy  would 
be  that  growth  stopped. 

HicuiK  paoms  absoad 
Second,  the  war  to  Southeast  Asia  wiU 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Cash  and  man- 
power dratoa  wiU  not  be  expected  to  dlmin- 
lah  to  the  coming  year  but  to  continue  at 
K>meWt>ere  close  to  present  leveU.  When 
the  war  Is  <n<st.  we  are  ccmmltted  to  very 
large  eipendlturee  for  rehablUtaUon  and  de- 
velopment in  the  Southeast  Asian  arsa.  Thla 
type  of  expenditure  haa  a  very  adverse  ellect 
on  our  balanoe  at  payment,  and  ws  aeam  to 
ba  locked  Uto  It. 


no  MOax  ooMrukHns 

Third,  money  to  this  oountry  will 
a  degree,  although  not  drastically. 

The  fourth  assumpUon  la  that  our  BsMl 
federal  budget  through  18«7  "«'„»*_'"  •^- 
stantlal  deficit  and  that  there  wUl  be  no  tax 
increase,  at  least  within  the  time  nocessaryU) 
have  any  very  drasUc  affect  on  this  budget 

There  seems  to  be  a  case  for  expanding  both 
production  and  sales  to  several  world  toar- 
keu  FaUure  to  do  thla  might  potentially 
weaken  our  flnanda!  poatlon  and  deprive 
American  corporaUona  of  higher  profit  mar- 
gins than  are  available  domestically.       

We  win  find  American  banks  with  overseas 
branches  releasing  the  Euro-dollan  they 
borrowed  to  'M  at  very  high  prices  and  re- 
turning them  to  the  available  aupply  of 
Euro-doUan. 

A  few  years  ago  Europeans  were  complato- 
ing  that  we  were  exporting  InttaUon  to  them 
by  fioodlng  their  markets  with  dollars  reault- 
Ing  from  our  world  aid  programs.  As  Ameri- 
can todustry  moved  toto  Europe,  attracted 
by  the  prospects  for  the  common  market  and 
the  expansion  of  European  buslneas.  the  bal- 
ance of  paymenU  waa  further  aggravated  by 
big  movemenU  of  capital  abroad. 

WOaiJ}    ROOSX    CLtAKDfG 

Thla  coming  year,  we  can  see  the  American 
banka  raleaslng  perhaps  as  much  sa  tl  bliuon 
back  toto  the  Euro-doUar  market,  we  wUI 
also  sssume  that  trade  balances  will  not 
change  too  much  aa  the  ccmlng  year  looks 
Uke  a  house-cleaning  period  with  everyone 
working  on  increasing  eiporu  and  reducing 
ImporU.  We  eeem  to  be  startog  at  a  very 
BUbetantlal  overall  tocrease  to  short-term 
dollar  claims  against  us  owned  abroad. 

While  the  demands  of  American  todustry 
for  Euro-dollars  exceeded  the  supply  laat 
year,  the  opposite  could  be  true  thle  year. 
Ratee  should  soften  somewhat  and  would 
seem  to  provide  funds  for  American  Induatry 
to  tap  to  finance  foreign  expansion.  Two 
warnings  seem  todlcated.  First,  that  these 
dousn  an  short-term  more  or  less  hot 
money,  end  the  needs  of  American  Industry 
for  expansion  an  generally  for  IntermedlaU 
or  long-term  money.  The  marriage  of  these 
two  kinds  at  money  iransacUons  can  be  quite 
dlaastrtras. 

HWKU  SKLP-DISCmJm 

Second,  a  Bood  of  Euro-doUars  to  Europe 
resulting  from  an  incnase  In  our  balance  of 
paymenu  deficit  could  provide  Europeans 
with  mon  dollsn  than  they  want  to  own 
and  renew  the  drain  on  our  gold  supply. 
Thla  would  certainly  heat  up  the  dlacusalons 
on  the  sulubiUIy  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve 
currency  and  bring  us  a  whole  nest  of  em- 
barrassmento. 

Most  European  nations  have  reduced  gov- 
ernment spending  and  government  borpow- 
Inga  to  the  private  market.  This  U  going  to 
have  a  reurdlng  eDecl  on  their  business 
activity  for  1»«7  but  makes  1»68  look  good. 
Havtog  taken  this  punishment  themselvee, 
they  will  take  a  dim  view  on  holding  an  ex- 
cessive supply  of  doUan,  when  we  have  not 
used  the  same  kind  of  aelf-dlsdpUne. 
oaXAT  MXXT  siar 
The  indicatad  doam-tum  in  the  private 
sector  in  thU  country  poeee  a  real  problem 
for  our  government  in  deciding  how  to  han- 
dle the  budget  deficit,  a  balance  of  paymenU 
deficit  and  maintain  confidence  to  the  doUar. 
We  thtok  the  American  economy  will  get 
a  well-deserved  breathing  speU  In  1»«7  which 
will  slow  down  the  strong  toflaUonary  pres- 
sures and  will  no  be  too  alarming.  The 
Vietnam  war  will  keep  disposable  Income 
high  and  when  the  l»«7  adjustment  has  been 
completed,  there  will  be  the  renewal  of  hous- 
ing construcoon  and  programs  of  the  Great 
Society  to  recharge  buslneas  acUvlty.  Rela- 
tively hgh  toterest  rates  wUl  sUmulate  aav- 
Ings  and  provide  the  financial  base  for  our 
ne»t  step  ahead.    The  better  w»  oootrol  to- 


tetloa.  tha  fastar  the  savtogs  win  grow  and 
the  greater  our  next  stsp  shead  can  bs. 
FmosrxcTS  aooo  sob    isss 

WhUe  financing  of  foreign  Ofiltal  egpendl- 
turee  aeems  reasonsbly  avaUahle  through 
Euro-doUar  eources.  the  natun  of  thsae 
funda  will  Umlt  their  uae.  Interest  rataa  to 
Europe  will  drift  a  bit  lower.  

Thir  general  period  of  adjustment  going 
on  to  the  comtog  year  In  many  parts  o*  tte 
world  make  prospecu  for  IWM  look  b*ter 
than  1907. 


SOSES     DSCISIONB     A     MUFT 

A  prominent  European  banker  recently 
made  this  obeervstlon— "Booms  to  the  past 
have  been  predicated  on  social  changes  or 
new  producu  that  excited  the  consumers  and 
stimuUted  markeU."  Housing  has  done  U. 
defense  acOviUee.  color  ulevlslon  Is  perhapa 
the  latest.  What  do  you  have  up  your  aleeve 
now  that  Is  new  and  wUl  prortde  the  stimu- 
lant for  the  next  boom?  But  even  If  you 
dont  have  anything,  what  better  cturency 
Is  there  to  own  than  the  dollar? 

We  believe  that  a  more  reaponslble  tax 
DoalOon  wlU  be  taken  in  the  montha  ahead 
Vnd  are  encouraged  by  the  aigns  through- 
out many  parts  of  the  world.  Includtog  our 
country,  that  some  more  sober  fiscal  de- 
cWODa  are  betog  made  and  pubUcly  ac- 
cepted.   

Dea't  Step  With  PoweU 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARd'j.  DERWINSKl 

OP  nxxNOxs 
n«  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATHrBB 

Wednesday,  January  '*■  '**' 
Mr  DERWINSKl.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
ha<  been  unfortunate  emphasis  on  the 
personality  of  Representative  Ad«m 
cL-rxoif  Pownx,  of  New  York,  rather 
than  on  the  ethics  and  legality  of  his 
actions.  A  very  timely  and  practical  edl- 
torlal  in  the  Saturday  January  14,  1M7. 
Chicago  I>aily  News  merits  the  attention 
of  aU  who  serve  In  the  leglslaUve  branch : 
DOM'T  Stop  WrrH  Powxll, 
Adam  CUyton  PoweU'a  bleat  that  he  had 
done  no  worse  than  many  of  hla  colleagues 
was  Of  course,  irrelevant  to  the  matter  at 
hand.  Congress  had  plenty  of  reason  to 
veeo  him  out  of  his  House  seat  unUI  further 
inquiry.  He  has  been  a  disgrace  to  his 
cSoe  and  to  the  naUon  he  repreaenn. 
Moet  particularly,  be  has  by  his  profllgaU 
conduct  brought  shame  to  a  race  that, 
whether  It  wholly  realliea  It  or  not,  desWTM 
far  better  than  to  be  represented  by  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  __„,, 

And  yet  It  Is  safe  to  conclude  that  PoweU 
could  have  gone  on  his  free-wheeling,  free- 
spending  way  indefinitely  wlthput  causing 
a  rtpple  among  his  colleagues,  ekcept  for  his 
toTOIvement  to  s  cnmlnsl  contempt  of  court 
charge.  That  put  him  on  the  wrong  side  ^ 
the  isw  for  sure,  and  put  Congreaa  to  the 
position  of  not  being  able  to  Ignore  him. 

For  Congress  dearly  hates  to  expose  or  cen- 
sure one  of  its  own. 

The  record  of  congressional  etartt  and  stoija 
(eapeclally  stope)  to  various  probes  of  lU 
members  gives  credence  to  Powells  suggea- 
Uon  that  certain  of  hU  colleagues  are  op 
to  their  elbows  in  petty  or  grand  chicanery. 

This  would  be  a  good  time  to  ventilate  that 
subject  too— not  for  the  purpose  of  dlluttog 
the  case  against  Powell,  but  In  the  Interest  t^ 
a  little  more  recUtude  In  a  body  that  should 
be  at  constant  pains  to  keep  Itself  above 
reproadi. 
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Whether  Congresses  of  the  past  bad  any 
better  morals  than  those  of  recent  yean  we 
cannot  asy.  But  then  U  no  mystery  about 
how  memben  ocoaalonaUy  get  corrupted 
these  days. 

With  hundred-mllUon-dollar  government 
oonlTBcU  commonplace  In  a  context  of  Ui 
and  fussy  laws  governing  conflict  of  Inter- 
eet  the  leglUmacy  o(  campaign  contribu- 
tions, snd  ao  forth.  tempUtlon  Is  constanUy 
present.  When  a  half-dosen  voles  rounded 
up  to  the  cloakroom  could  spell  a  million 
dollan  of  profit  for  a  firm  and  a  tithe  of 
that  sum  lor  the  man  who  msds  it  possible, 
the  only  insurance  against  corruption  U  eter- 
nal vigilance.  The  Dodd  case,  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  the  Powell  cass  aU  tsstlfy  that 
there  has  been  Uttle  vlgUanos. 

The  House  wUl  and  must  look  toto  the 
PoweU  case.  At  the  same  time.  It  ahould 
give  jwompt  conaldentlon  to  means  of 
tightening  checkreins  on  aU  congressmen,  to 
mske  the  law  clearer,  corruption  more  dif- 
ficult, and  expoaun  surer  than  now. 


Go 


leat  CeuoBdatwB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAuroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  IS,  lit? 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  iM  An- 
geles County  iias  taken  a  significant  step 
In  the  matter  of  consolidating  frag- 
mented local  government  by  merging  its 
city  and  county  health  departments. 
Careful  study  is  now  being  given  to  the 
very  Important  area  of  consoUdatlng  Lo« 
Angeles'  law  enforcement  agendea.  I 
cBimot  stress  too  strongly  the  paramount 
importance  of  thla  study. 

The  foUowlng  editorial  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  of  January  •  concerns  itsdl 
with  these  problems,  and  I  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  „^    „  . 

The  President,  in  his  sUte  of  the  Union 
message,  raised  the  same  Issue,  pointing 
to  the  need  for  greater  efficiency  In  the 
organization  and  methods  of  admlnistra- 
Uon  on  all  levels  of  government.  His 
proposal  to  combine  the  Commerce  and 
Labor  Departments  In  Washington 
dramatizes  this  point. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

THE    OOVXBHMXNTAL    MaEX 

lyjB  Angeles  County  la  7  million  people 
llvtog  to  a  bewildering  male  of  fragmented 
local  government,— and  looking  for  a  way  out 

The  proliferation  of  separate  olUes  and 
special  dlstricu  produced  a  dlvison  of  au- 
thority that  tocreaalngly  dUuted  govem- 
menul  reaponalblUty.  DupUcation  and  oom- 
petiuon  inevitably  led   to  waste  and   Inefil- 

HUtorlcally.  aa  the  population  of  the  roe- 
tropolU  grew  larger,  the  average  else  and 
scope  of  lU  BUb-goveramenU  grew  smaller. 

As  the  problems  of  urban  existence  ex- 
panded and  became  more  complex,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  decentrallMd  agencies  to  meet 
new  challenges  diminlahed. 

Once  formed.  thU  labyrtoth  of  76  mumd- 
pallti«a  and  more  than  «00  special  dlstrlcU 
has  resisted  structural  change.  But  now 
population  growth  has  so  compounded  urban 
problems— and  the  price  of  their  solution— 
that  new  approaches  are  easentlal. 

Political  boundarlea  demand  new  acrutlny 
when  they  become  artlflclBl  barrlen  «o  e«ec- 
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cive  acuoo  oa  areA-wlde  probltma  or  to  mor» 
«coDomlcaJ-  vupplTlng   of    public   terncM. 

Tec  tbft  ramedlM  an  ofWa  mor*  apparent 
than  rMi.  Ttwra  tj  no  sliicl*.  aimple  fonnul* 
for  m&kiaf  UxmX  forflmmxat  more  efflcUnt. 
more  r^ipooslv*  and  l«a«  ooctlj-  T^u  dUB- 
cuity.  bowcTcr,  must  n«v*r  deter  coatinuoua 
effort*  for  Improvement. 

The  proposed  merger  of  itae  Loe  Angelee 
Police  DefMJ^ment  and  SnerUTa  Department 
provide!  an  ex&mple  of  the  comples  f«ctore 
involved   In   BovemmcntAl  consolidation. 

Ac  arat  Blance.  the  uniting  of  the  oounty'i 
two  mAjor  law  enXorcement  agencies  aeema 
eminenUr  roesonable.  Any  such  declelon. 
however,  muat  be  caxefuUy  examined  to  make 
certain  ttie  and  raeult  la  not  merel;  a  Imrger 
force  but  one  th««  operate*  more  effectlreljr 
and  at  leaa  cost. 

The  Boerd  of  SupervUors  acted  properly 
In  calling  for  a  Uion>ugb  study  of  the  poeai- 
bUlUea  oC  oonaoUdaUon  by  Ita  outeteAdlng 
CltUBene  Committee  on  Economy  and  Sffl- 
clency.  BurpflalJi(ly.  do  aucb  Independent, 
m-deptb  axunlnatloa  hae  ever  been  con- 
ducted.  daepite  periodic  dlecuaslon  of  the 
merger  by  various  offldAl  bodle*. 

Committee  memberv  may  find  that  con- 
•olldatlon  abould  be  Limited  to  certain  police 
aervlcea  and  fadUtlea,  such  as  training,  rec- 
ords, communication  and  purchasing.  A 
complete  mergw  would  pcae  major  queettons 
of  cootn>l.  arfESlaatlon  and  asalmlllaUffn  of 
pereoaoel.  M  ««n  aa  lasrlUbU  poUUeal  prob- 
lems. I^utlier,  It  most  be  noted  that  tb* 
over-all  level  of  law  enforcement  In  the 
oouDty  cannot  be  substantially  raised  untU 
the  docens  of  smaller  municipal  police  de- 
partmenta  are  part  of  a  comprehenalvs  plan. 

Functional  ooDsoUdattoa.  however,  already 
Is  wldeepread  in  law  cmforcement.  Tralnlr«. 
laboratory  and  inyestlcattve  sselstsnre  Is  eon- 
tmuously  iir«Tld«d  otbsr  departmants  by, 
both  tbe  Shertfs  Departmant  and  the  UkPD. 
-A  total  of  38  oommunltlaa  also  contract  wttli 
the  county  for  all  poUoe  protection  eerrloea. 

Such  consoUdatlon  of  fuoctioos  also  oc- 
cur* frequently  in  other  areas  of  public  serv- 
ice throughout  th«  county.  The  county  gor- 
emment  provides  health,  assessment  and  tax 
collection  serrloes  for  all  but  two  elUes  wtUle 
assuming  oountywlde  reeponMblUty  for  air 
pollution  and  flood  control.  Numerous  other 
contracts  link  the  ootmty  and  dUas  m  well 
as  clUes  with  dttea  for  more  advantageous 
Joint  action. 

Study  of  tb*  proposed  law  enforcement 
merger  ahould  develop  many  other  jKiaslblll- 
tie*  of  mutually  advantageous  Joint  effort, 
including  fin  departments. 

Ths  poteottal  seeias  Umltlaas.  but  It  can 
be  achievvd  only  after  thorough  study  and 
ttiouglktfal  eooalderatlon  of  the  disadvan- 
tage* ••  w«U  •■  tb*  benefit*  of  further  con- 
•olidaUon. 


n«  GcMral  PractiliaMr  b  Not  Bemg 
RcpUcad 


EXTS3fSIOIV  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  M*w  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Wednetda^.  January  It,  19€7 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  &I1 
our  appropriate  ooficem  about  matters 
Involvlnc  public  health — and  the  Pe<leral 
role  In  rdatloa  thereto—one  problem. 
though  a  Terr  real  one,  has  so  far  escaped 
all  but  the  periphery  ot  recent  conffree- 
aionaJ  atteoUozL 

That  problenu  which  day  br  day  la 
aammlnc  erer  greater  urrency.  la  the 


aerlous  shortage  of  general  mMlcal  xme- 
ttUonem.  The  problem  la  eapedany 
acute  In  rural  area«  and  mbuziMn  areas, 
though  itfl  effect  la  Ukevlae  being  felt,  In 
thla  age  of  spedaUxatlooi.  In  urban  cen- 
ters, as  well. 

There  are  numeroua  approaches 
toward  alleviating  the  problem  that 
could  well  be  worthy  of  our  consldera- 
Uon,  but — and  thla  U  my  point — consider 
them  we  should.  Aa  a  beginning  point, 
perhaps  the  following  piece  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  January  17 — 
which  I  now  Include  under  leave  to  aet 
forth  extraneous  material — will  be  of 
Interest  to  those  of  mj  colleagues  who 
share  my  concern  with  the  diminishing 
numbers  of  general  practitioners,  and 
may  aUo  serve  to  Interest  others  not  yet 
aware  of  such  a  problem. 

The  article  follows: 
NEW  UcpiCAi.  "Sracuuvr":   Tu  OP 
{ By  Jonathan  ^livak) 

Hbuket.  Pa — ^TbU  famed  cocoa-making 
community  will  soon  be  the  setting  for  an 
adventureeome  experiment  In  medical  edu- 
cation. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  CoUeg*  at  Medi- 
cine, which  opens  this  fall,  wUl  seek  loIutloQs 
to  one  of  the  natlon'i  most  preeslng  medical 
problems — training  doctors  dedicated  to  the 
art  of  general  medical  practice  and  capable 
of  caring  for  the  entire  faioUy. 

The  spread  of  medical  specialisation  has 
already  drastically  diminished  the  roUs  of 
ths  American  general  practitioner.  There 
are  only  73,000  now.  compared  wltli  113.000 
three  decadee  ago.  The  OF  Is  outnumbered 
by  the  spedallst  three  to  one  and  the  frag- 
mentation of  medical  car*  conttoues  un- 
abated. "The  threat  Is  not  that  the  OP  Is 
b*lng  demeaned;  he  1*  not  being  replaced," 
declare*  Dr.  Baymond  Prultt,  Baylor  Unl- 
vnslty'*  vie*   president  for  medical   alTslrs. 

To  help  reverse  this  trend,  Penn  State 
Dean  Oeorge  T.  HarreU  hs*  persuaded  three 
,  local  general  practitioners  to  Join  the  new 
medical  school  ss  fulltlme  faculty,  fonnlng 
a  Department  of  Family  and  Community 
Medicine.  The  local  doctors,  now  taking  r*- 
frasher  training  for  their  professional  chores. 
wlU  conunue  to  care  for  their  own  3.000 
patients  at  the  school.  Office*  and  examining 
roomi  are  being  provided,  a*  w*U  **  accee* 
to  the  new  350-bed  hospital  being  bnut  at 
th*  Hershey  Medical  Center. 

"Here  we  wtU  try  to  define  the  area  of 
competence  of  the  general  practitioner."  says 
Or.  HarrelL  As  part  of  their  training,  stu- 
dents will  participate  In  the  care  of  the  aame 
families  for  four  years,  ministering  to  minor 
aUments,  handling  emotlonsJ  upsets  and 
managing  chronic  medical  dllBcultles. 
COPING   wrra  mommcdicsi.  kmmdb 

Dr.  HarreU'i  hope  Is  to  interest  students 
In  ths  rewards  of  routine  famUy  pracUce  or, 
at  least.  In/use  them  with  a  personal  concern 
for  patient*,  however  tpeclaUzed  their  sub- 
sequent careers.  Coixrve*  In  religion,  sociol- 
ogy and  other  luch  subject*  wUl  be  empha- 
sized, to  develop  the  pbyitclan'i  ability  to 
cope  with  his  patient's  ncm-medlcal  needs. 

Traditionally,  medical  school*  hav*  con- 
centrated on  the  coldly  clinical  aspect*  of 
medicine,  particularly  training  in  the  dlag- 
noal*  and  treatment  of  the  acutely  UL  Usu- 
ally the  student  sees  the  patient*  only  briefly 
In  the  hospital;  there  la  scant  emphasis  on 
preventive  or  follow-up  care  or  on  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  other  family  member*.  Educa- 
tion effort*  at  the  hoepltal's  outpatient 
clinic,  which  mo«t  closely  approximate*  the 
OP'*  practice,  are  usually  poorly  organized 
and  often  Ignored.  What's  missing  Is  a  stree* 
on  providing  comprehensive,  continuous  care. 

But  now  many  leading  medical  educators, 
at  Penn  State,  Harvard,  Vanderbllt.  Baylor 


and  elsewhere,  are  begli^ulng  to  grapple  with 
tb*  problem  of  properly  preparing  student* 
for  general  practice. 

Tb*  b**t  approsch.  many  experu  agree. 
ta  to  elevate  general  practice  to  *  q}eclalty 
Iteelf — paradoxical  a*  that  may  sound — be- 
cause specialty  status  promises  more  pay  and 
presUge.  Instead  of  a  catcb-all  year  of  hos- 
pital tatemshlp  after  medical  school,  the 
student  receives  three  or  four  years  of  resi- 
dency training  In  family  practice 

The  influential  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation and  the  American  Academy  of  Oeoeral 
Practice,  the  OPs*  professional  group,  favor 
the  change.  But  the  details  are  already  be- 
ing debated. 

One  Isaue:  Who  set*  the  educational  stand- 
ard*? The  General  Practice  Academy  tnalits 
It  should  have  the  major  role,  but  many 
medical  educators  lean  to  the  Internal-medi- 
cine speclftUst  Clearly,  family -practice 
training  wlU  draw  heavily  on  the  talent  of 
the  Internist,  who  deals  mainly  In  the  dlag- 
no«is  of  disease.  But  OMUiy  internists  be- 
come speclatlsta  In  the  ailment*  of  a  single 
organ,  such  s*  liver  or  lung.  The  family 
physician  doesn't  need  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Infrequent  aflUctlons.  But  be 
does  need  some  training  In  obstetrics,  pedia- 
trics and  emergency  surgery,  plus  a  grotind- 
Ing  In  psychiatry,  becaxise  many  ot  bU  pa- 
tients WlU  have  emotional  a*  well  a*  physical 
oocnplalnta. 

Whatever  their  educational  content,  the 
family -praoUo*  program*  wlU  encounter  or- 
ganlaaUonal  obstacle*.  Many  medical -echool 
deans  are  eager  to  start,  but  their  depart- 
ment heads,  specialist*  tbemselves  and  fre- 
quently more  powerful  personage*,  may  feel 
more  allegiance  to  their  ^>eclalty  organisa- 
tion* than  to  the  school. 

Also,  where  will  the  added  faculty  come 
from?  Experienced  private  pracUUonera  may 
hesitate  to  return  to  the  campus  Talented 
young  graduate*  may  be  unwilling  to  Im- 
merse themselve*  In  routine  medical  care 
ooncems  when  academic  advancement  and 
research  renown  repose  in  the  special  tie*. 

The  toughest  task,  though,  will  be  Insuring 
that  prospective  family  doctor*  acquire  prac- 
tical experience  by  treating  patlenu.  To  do 
tbl*,  tb*  medical  school  must  take  oa  respon- 
■iblUty  for  care  of  a  large  group  ot  local 
realdent*;  Dr.  Stanley  Olson,  who  heads  a 
family- practice  program  at  VaoderbUt,  estl- 
matee  the  deatred  number  at  about  fi.0O0. 
Many  schools  wlU  healUte.  however.  Exten- 
sion from  teaching  Into  service  1*  likely  to 
■Clr  savage  struggle*  with  local  practitioners. 
One  way  schools  can  mlnimlae  "town  versus 
gown"  rlvaines  is  to  limit  care  to  the  poor 
CM-  to  paUente  referred  by  local  doctors.  But 
*  full-fledged  family-practice  program  al- 
most Inevitably  Invades  the  private  practi- 
tioner's domain. 

Better  education  alone  won't  solve  all 
of  the  general  practitioner's  problems,  medi- 
cal men  point  out.  Pamlly  prscUce  must  be 
made  more  aatlsfylng.  personally  and  profee- 
slonaUy.  "You  could  set  up  general  prac- 
tice programs  in  every  school  In  the  ooun- 
txy,  but  if  that  was  the  only  thing  that 
wo*  done  you'd  sUU  not  soivs  the  problem." 
declare*  Dr.  Robert  Marston.  an  a**ociate 
director  of  tb*  Oovernment'*  Nattonal  in- 
stitute* of  Health.. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  OP  ha* 
trouble  acquiring  hospital  prlvUegea:  thus, 
the  specialist  automatically  take*  over  when 
the  OP'S  patient  becomes  seriously  lU.  Kven 
In  rendering  routine  care  the  GP  Is  handi- 
capped by  a  lack  of  oonventent,  dependable 
X-ray  and  laboratory  facilities.  Much  of 
his  tlmj*  1*  consumed  In  counseling  patients, 
for  whlcb  h*  cannot  command   high  fees. 

The  OP'S  temptation  is  great  to  perform 
costly  surgery,  particularly  high-frequency 
operations  like  appendectomies  and  tonsU- 
leotomlea.  Yet  his  formal  surgical  training 
is  slight,  bl*  skills  acquired  largely  by 
praeUoe;  regularly  b«  risk*  encountering 
daogarous  unforeseen  cocnpllcatton*. 
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Socna  mirilfr*'  nun  discount  tbe  prospect 
ot  pnxnoUnc  fMnily  pmctioa  to  &  specialty. 
OlTcn  tlM  auu>T  dllBculUM  the  geneml  prac- 
titioner encounter.  11  m«j  be  Ui»t  -ytw  »r« 
uun«  Jar  a  second  cUss  clUien.-  In  tb* 
words  of  Dr.  Arttur  Rl'-hwdson,  dean  «  tu* 
Emory  Dnlver«ity  School  ot  Mrdldne.  It's 
argued  that  a  well-trained  non-MD.  perbapa 
even  a  professional  nurse,  could  with  equal 
eSectlTenese  perform  the  basic  functions, 
tending  «o  patlenu'  minor  problems  and 
channeling  the  more  Krerely  Ul  to  suitable 
specialists.  Or  medical  schooU  could  b«- 
glxi  prorldlng  roUtlrely  quick  and  Ineipen- 
■iTe  training  for  cadres  of  OP'S  to  provide 
such  fundamental  treatment. 

StUl.  steps  could  be  taien  to  lighten  the 
family  physician's  load  and  make  his  career 
as  a  specialist  more  challenging.  Non-pn>- 
fesalDnal  assistants  could  take  over  some  of 
his  dutlM.  such  ss  giving  nutrlOonal  and 
prenatal  advloe  and  taking  routine  his- 
tories. The  physician  would  be  free  to 
serve  more  paUenU.  spend  more  time  with 
the  acutely  Ul.  make  bis  medical  JudgmenU 
more  deliberately. 

More  widely  available  post-graduate  edu- 
cauon  oould  keep  the  pracOdng  doctor 
abreast  of  medical  developments;  bilel  r«- 
frMber  eour«!S  already  are  offered  at  medi- 
cal centers  and  elsewhere.  Te^hlng  lids  such 
as  doaed-clrcult  television  ootUd  be  Installed 
In  hU  o<Bce.  But  many  educators  Insist  that 
more  radical  remedies  are  requUtd,  th^ 
changee  In  medical  pracUce  oome  too  fast 
and  l«ach  too  far  to  be  mastered  by  such 
makeablfU. 

BOCTOa    WOtn.O    ««TDBK    TO    SCHOOL 


So  there's  growing  support  for  some  sys- 
tem that  would  regularly  return  the  family 
doctor  to  medical  school  for  months  or  a 
year  at  a  time,  at  government  expense  (&, 
James  Shannon.  KIH  director.  Is  one  advo- 
caU) .  Young  realdenU  could  be  dispatched 
to  care  for  the  doctors  paUents,  as  the  Bnal 
preparation  for  their  own  private  prscttoes. 
Even  more  directly  oould  the  Government 
help  OPs  render  better  service.  Indeed,  this 
U  one  aim  of  the  NIH  hesrt-cancer-stroke 
program  now  getting  luder  way.  The  NIH 
wants  to  eiport  high  standards  of  urban 
medical  care  to  Knaller  communlues.  Uod- 
em  X-ray  machines  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment could  be  provided  so  local  pracUUoners 
are  assured  high-quality  dUgnosUc  help; 
special  units  for  care  ct  heart  paUenU  and 
others  acutely  lu  oould  be  Installed  at  local 
hospitals;  the  list  Is  probably  limitless. 

Also,  the  OP  of  the  future  may  be  a  mon- 
ber  of  a  many-specialist  medical  group,  co- 
ordlnaUng  the  care  hU  paUenls  receive 
from  other  medical  men.  At  Hotisfcoo's 
famed  Methodist  Hospital,  for  example,  this 
role  u  filled  by  a  doctv  known  as  the  gen- 
eral Internist.  "He's  the  key  to  my  care," 
says  Hospital  Admlnlstzatoe  Ted  Bowen. 
"He's  the  one  I  relate  to." 

Thus,  the  trend  toward  spedallastlon  may 
Increase,  not  dlmlnlah.  the  padenfs  pref- 
erence for  a  general  medical  adviser.  How 
well  today's  educatore  succeed  In  orercosn- 
Ing  the  doctor's  distaste  for  general  prac- 
tice could  be  the  key  to  the  public's  ntls- 
(sctlon  with  mwnral  care  In  the  decades 
ahead. 


Ukruniu  UdepcBdcKC  Da7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

ow  wzw  ToaK 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OT  RHTlKSENTAuvmo 

Wednetdav,   January    1»,    l**? 
Mi».    KELLY.     Mr.   Speaker,   among 
tena  ot  wiiiHn«««  of  non-Bniirtan  peoida 


suBertng  nnder  tbe  Otanmunlat  TWliiM 
of  Uie  Kremlin,  the  UkralnJana  are  the 
largest  ethnic  element.  They"  h»Te  aac- 
riflced  much.  For  more  than  4S  yean 
they  have  been  among  the  moat  Tjctlm- 
iMd  national  minority  groups  in  the  So- 
viet Dfilon. 

Before  the  end  of  the  First  'WorW  Wax 
when  the  callotu  atitocraey  of  the  csars 
In  Russia  collapsed,  the  nkralnlans  hoped 
to  attain  their  freedom.  The  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917  offered  them  the  real 
opportunity;  they  seized  upon  it  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  Independence  on 
January  22,  1918.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Ukrainians,  and  their  friends  everywhere, 
that  Independence  lasted  for  only  a  short 
time  In  1920  the  country  was  attacked 
by  the  Red  army,  overrun,  and  toe 
Ukrainian  Republic  vanished  as  quickly 
as  It  was  bom  2  years  earUer.  Soon 
the  country  was  Incorporated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  this  day^  remain* 
chained  to  that  Union.  There  In  their 
homeland  more  than  40  million  Ukrain- 
ians are  prisoners,  being  isolated  from  the 
outside  world.  They  are  deprived  of  all 
forms  of  f  reedopi.  even  though  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  considerable  relaxa- 
tion and  thawing  In  the  unreloitlng 
Communist  regime.  We  In  the  free  world 
observe  the  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  hope  that  they  wlB 
again  regain  their  freedom  and  Uve  In 
peace  In  their  bocneland. 


RkedeiU:  CeloBy,  Not  SUte 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or  snKwasoT* 
IN  THE  HO08E  OT  BJtPRESENTATlVEto 

Wednesday,  Januarg  I*,  '**' 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks  a  number  of  argiunents  have  been 
made  In  oppoaltlon  to  the  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  the  Ian  Smith  redme 
In  Rhodesia. 

Among  the  most  articulate  opposition 
I  have  seen  was  an  article  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
newspapers.  The  article  raised  aeveral 
tluesUons  about  the  legality  of  the  OJl. 
posiaon. 

To  clarify  my  thinking  on  this  subject, 
I  sought  the  advloe  of  *  man  I  con- 
sider an  expert.  Prof.  Charlea  H.  Mc- 
Laughlin, chairman  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  at  the  University 
of  iflnnesoU.  Professor  MclAughlln. 
who  Is  spending  the  current  academic 
year  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  responded  thoughtfully  and  In 
detail  to  the  assertions  in  the  article. 
His  reasoning  was  so  sound  that  I  want 
to  Include  his  letter  In  the  Congmssjobm. 

RCOOU). 

The  article  took  Issue  with,  among 
other  thing,  "vociferous  VH.  parOsatis 
of  'action  now'  against  Rhodesia"  who 
"argue  that  Salisbury  Isn't  legitimately 
independent.  Just  because  lu  declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  'unllateraL' " 

ProfMaor  MeL«igblln  had  thla  to  lay 
In  answer  to  my  letter: 


I  bars  little  doubt  c<  the  oorrectness 
ot  your  vMw  that  Khodasla  must  In  a  legal 
be  legaided  at  this  stage  at  still  a 
fwnUig  colony  ot  the  United  Klng- 
wi...  Tliaiw  would  be  no  objecuon  to  saj- 
Ing  that  It  Is  a  stats  In  a  de  /acto  sense. 
Blnoe  It  has  malntelned  Its  control  of  tlv 
territory  and  population  of  the  colony  In 
the  face  at  British  economic  sanctions  for 
mora  than  a  year  since  the  doclareuon  of 
independence  on  November  II.  IMS.  But 
It  Is  not  a  state  In  the  de  fun  sense  of  one 
recognised  ss  a  member  of  the  society  of 
nations  subject  as  an  International  legal 
peraoo  to  the  system  of  International  law; 
le    It  la  not  a  legitimate  state. 

Of  course  It  must  be  conceded  that  If  a 
de  facto  government  succeeds  In  maintain- 
ing Its  Independent  control  of  the  territory 
and  population  against  the  mother  country 
from  which  It  has  broken  away,  for  an  In- 
definite period  suoceesfully  resisting  any 
ptesstiree  the  mother  country  can  apply, 
there  must  eventuany  oome  a  time  In  which 
It  must  be  considered  Independent  in  ths 
ftillest  <f«  (are  sense. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Professor 
McLaughlin  went  on.  "apparently  think* 
that  point  has  been  passed." 
He  continues: 
I  do  not.  for  two  reasons: 
Plret.  the  united  Kingdom  hs*  neither 
conceded  Independent*  nor  eeased  to  apply 
measures  designed  to  bring  the  Smith  gov- 
ernment to  terms.  On  the  contrary  It  has 
plainly  stated  that  Independence  would  be 
granted  only  U  the  Bhodeslan  government 
accepts  and  InoorporatM  Into  lu  oonstltutloD 
certain  conditions  designed  to  assure  rapid 
movement  toward  majority  government,  or 
altemaUvely  if  Independence  under  the  IMl 
conrtltutlon  can  be  shown  to  have  public 
approval  by  a  referendum  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation or  at  least  of  the  present  electorate 
nloa  aU  African  taxpayers.  When  the  Smith 
gomnment  refused  to  meet  these  conditions 
the  British  Government  Indicated  that  11 
would  apply  such  non-miutary  sancuons  as 
might  be  required  to  compel  submission. 
That  the  sanctions  have  to  date  proved  un- 
successful does  not  demonstrate  that  the 
British  poelUon  has  been  lost,  for  far  from 
abandoning  economic  premures  the  British 
Oovenunent  hss  now  secured  a  very  sub- 
stantial escalation  of  them  In  the  United 
NsUons  sancUons  program.  Even  without 
this  It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  Rhodesia 
oould  continue  Indefinitely  to  resist  the  more 
limited  program. 

Second,  there  has  been  no  general  reoognl- 
Uon  of  Rhodedan  Independence  by  other 
states  which  could  be  pctnted  to  ss  over- 
ruling the  Brlllah  poaiuon.  Indeed,  de  fvre 
recognition  of  RhodeeU  at  a  time  when  the 
BrtUsh  are  still  actively  applying  pnsrures 
to  compel  submission  irould  In  IntemaUonal 
law  constitute  a  premature  recognition  and 
therefore  an  Improper  Intervention  Into  a 
clvU  oonftlct.  As  far  as  I  know  only  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  Portuguese 
African  colonies  hsve  ssslsted  Rhodesia,  and 
other  states  have  refrained  from  extending 
aid  or  recognition  to  Rhodesia.  Purther,  a 
great  majority  have  voted  tor  tbe  United  Na- 
tions sanctions.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  surely  cannot  be  ssld  that  there  has  been 
any  support  from  the  society  of  nations  for 
Rhodeslan  independence.  As  we  have  no 
other  t«t  of  de  (ure  Independence  than  the 
crude  one  of  general  recognition  of  It  by 
other  states,  this  irould  Kxm  to  be  decisive. 


In  discussing  the  prlficiple  of  national 
self-determination  as  It  applies  to  Rho- 
desia. Frofesaor  McLaughlin  wrote: 

7^hf^v<«  has  long  been  a  self-govemlng 
colony.  A  few  years  ago  Great  Britain 
formed  the  Federation  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Bhmlfsla  and  Wyasslsnri.  but  the 
FMeratkm  presently  cams  apart  at  the 
,iiiiiii    mainly  beoaiaa  AMoan  nattonaiists 
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fe&red  It  mlRiit  bccoou  aobjeot  to  a  raflm* 

of  white  minority  vuprenuoy.  SnUw unfitly 
Northern  Rhode*l*  aad  Wy— linil  bacaiiM 
the  indepciMlVDt  stAtM  a<  Zambia  Mkd 
MalAWi.  r««p*cUwly.  Tla  Unlt«d  Klnffdoai 
Oovernment  ooold  b&nlly  ftdmit  ttielr  lif^t 
lo  Mlf-deUrminAtloD  and  lnd0i>endeno« 
without  oonortlny  m  mucb  to  SoutlMrm 
Rhodwt*.  1^.,  wh»t  w«  now  caJl  simply  Rbo- 
de«l».  Thla  la  ao  clevly  onia  that  wc  UMd 
not  enter  Into  dlacuMloD  of  the  dlScultlea 
oX  the  prlndplB  oT  »elf -determination  «•  tt 
appears  Ln  other  cont«xta.  It  la  In  fact  * 
principle  which,  aJtho\i«h  often  applauded 
by  the  United  NaUona  and  othara.  haa  never 
been  deflned  wltii  preclalon.  The  detennina- 
llon  what  U  a  "naUon"  for  purpoeea  of  aelf- 
determlnaUoD  may  well  fix  In  advanoe  the 
reaiilt  of  the  proceaa  of  determination  by  In- 
ciudinff  or  omitting  pcoplea  whose  vote  la 
crlUcal  to  the  remit  of  the  pl*bl»clte.  Again, 
a  le«llnf  of  natlonAllly  among  a  peopla  U 
no  guaranty  that  It  poeaeaaM  the  meuu  ot 
defanaa  and  ecmaoailc  vlablUty  requlatU  for 
efTectlTe  ataUhood.  Fortunately  wa  eacape 
theM  perpleHtlea  In  tie  caae  of  Rhodesia, 
for  it  aaema  auffldenUy  lnt«grated  by  hlator- 
leal  eirc\UDaCaJU«a  and  economic  daTelop- 
ment  thAt  no  one  aerloualy  contends  It  la 
not  an  appropriate  unit  for  eelf-detennlna- 
tloo.  Why  then,  [the  author]  aeema  to  aak. 
do  w«  not  recognise  the  act  of  naUonal  aelf- 
det«rmlnatlon  which  baa  taken  plaoef 

The  anawer.  eurely,  muat  be  that  w»  can- 
not regard  what  baa  happened  aa  a  true  act 
d  xmUobaI  Mar-d«t«nnlBAtkM  b«caua*  tb« 
nAtlon  warn  not  geaarallT  tBTolvad  tn  it  but 
only  a  Knall  minority  comprlalng  tha  vhlt* 
population  and.  a  few  unrepreaentatlTe  Alrl- 
e^n  chieftalna,  Thla  la  preclaely  the  point 
tha  Brttlah  Government  made  In  stating  XhaX 
It  could  not  accept  independence  on  tba 
baala  o<  the  IMl  constitution  unlaas  thla 
war*  ahown  to  have  truly  natJouaJ  aupport 
by  a  general  referendum.  The  Smith  goram- 
ment  In  refualnc  to  acoept  thla  chaJleng* 
declined  to  abide  by  the  nonnai  teaU  of  aelf- 
d  etennlnatlon . 

The  article  stated  ttutt: 

It  ought  to  ba  impoaalble  for  the  UJV.  to 
tiirug  off  paragraph  7  of  arUcla  3  Mttlnc 
lortb  tha  "prlnclplea"  o*  the  Obartw: 

"Nothing  m  tha  preaent  C^iartar  ahall  au- 
thortae  the  United  Natlona  to  intarvaoa  in 
oiatt«ri  which  ara  oaaentlally  within  the  do- 
mestic jurladlcUon  of  any  stata" — 

To  w^ch  Profeseor  McLMighlln  re- 
sponded: 

There  la  a  aubstancial  Ute»tur«  of  legal 
nx>nographa  and  artlclaa  in  which  the  wtltan 
have  trted  to  detannliw  tha  maaniag  ctf  ttM 
domestic  Jurtadlotton  ItTnttatlmi  both  by  t«z- 
tuaJ^  exegMts  and  by  r«f  enoo*  to  tlw  practlos 
or  tha  tnr  orfana  la  ^f^ylng  It.  Tha  rasnlU 
ar«  unaattafactory.  Suoh  tarms  aa  "esaen- 
tlaUy  within  the  docneetlc  Jurladlctlon"  and 
"to  IntarTena"  ar»  clearly  twt  fluid  and  rala- 
tiTe  to  oont«rt.  Wa  have  tlia  authority  of 
tha  Perman«nt  Oourt  of  International  Jua- 
Uoa  for  tha  oonclualon  that  "domea>tlo  Jurla- 
dictlon"  la  not  an  absolute  oonc«pt  hut  one 
which  mu«t  ba  defined  in  terms  of  current 
and  ever  hanging  national  and  Interna- 
tlooai  functions,  Fifty  years  ago  one  might 
have  said  that  the  regulation  of  labor  was 
a  matte*  not  o«ily  "esaentlaUy"  but  almost 
exclusively  at  "domsatto  Jurladlctlofi."  Now 
we  have  a  aubatantial  totsniatlooal  appara- 
tua.  the  Intcmatlooal  lAbor  Organ  iMtlnn. 
which  regularly  bualaa  lta»U  wttb  eatabUA- 
Ing  labor  atandarda  by  IntenaUoDal  ooomn- 
tion  and  haa  already  prodooad  a  larga  msM 
of  auch  reguiatlooa.  A  farth«r  dlffloulty  !• 
that  the  orgazu  at  tha  TTnltad  Nations  bar* 
new  really  defined  tha  paragnph:  they  ban 
simply  observed  tha  llmHatlnn  or  not  ob- 
senred  tt  aa  thsy  tbooght  proper.  W*  are 
therefore  left  wtm  tltUa  slUrdard  otbar  tb«a 
tha  good  aanas  and  restnOnt  at  tba  Haligme 
Tbasa   dlSculUss  do  gin  aoma  color  to 


[the  author's]  charge  that  If  tba  Unltad 
NatloDs  reaerve  tJbs  right  to  Intervene  when- 
eyer  a  atate'i  doooMUc  acta  are  ao  provoca- 
Uva  that  they  may  atir  other  states  to  use 
foroa  to  raatraln  them,  then  we  may  open 
the  way  for  Interventions  in  tha  name  of 
peace  against  states  which  are  acting  very 
properly  Juit  beoause  less  worthy  states  dont 
like  their  conduct.  But  I  think  "he  is  to  a 
large  extent  demolishing  a  straw  man,  for 
the  United  Nations  has  not  advanced  ao 
broad  a  propoeltlon.  They  have  merely  aald 
that  when  a  state  is  engaging  In  domestic 
conduct  which  vlolatea  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter,  such  as  racial  discrimina- 
tion or  genocide,  thla  is  so  likely  to  lead 
other  states  to  a  just  intervention  to  restrain 
such  conduct,  that  the  United  Nations  should 
regard  it  as  a  threat  to  tha  peace  and  take 
appropriate  measures.  There  la  a  verr  clear 
sense  of  who  are  tha  virtuous  and  who  are 
the  miscreants  in  this  formulation.  And 
certainly  there  Is  no  notion,  as  he  suggeeU 
In  hU  examples  of  Intervention  by  Arab 
State*  Into  Israel  or  of  Castro-leaning  govern- 
ments into  democratic  states  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, of  providing  a  juaUflcation  for  Interven- 
tions by  states  or  groups  of  atates.  The  only 
Intervention  contempiatad  under  this  prin- 
ciple la  Intervention  by  the  United  Nations 
in  some  form  ot  collective  actkxi  authorised 
by  It. 

However  difficult  It  may  be  to  arrive  at 
clear  definition^  In  this  area,  I  hardly  see 
that  the  world  can  afford  to  rerert  to  the 
prlndplM  [the  author]  advocates.  If  the 
United  Nations  may  occasionally  err  In  over- 
sealotM  application  of  collective  measures 
(although  I  can't  agree  that  It  has  done  so 
to  date).  It  at  least  will  do  so  In  tha  name 
of  principles  we  can  all  applaud.  There  Is 
leaa  risk  In  a  collective  action  taken  after 
full  dellberaUon  than  In  the  kind  at  Intor- 
natlonal  anarcby  we  must  otherwlae  tolerate. 


TW  f  •Ttrtr  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NKW  J^OXT 
Df  THE  HOUaX  OF  RBPRESXNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  January  IB.  iM7 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  many 
New  Jeraey  dtles.  the  war  on  poverty  U 
opening  the  doors  to  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  our  leas  fortunate  fellow 
citizens.  The  war  on  poverty  Is  helping 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  In  00  do- 
ing la  bringing  a  new  measure  ot  hope 
and  justice  to  our  oommunltlee. 

On  December  15,  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Trenton  Trentonlan  featured  a  re- 
port by  our  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Tbokpsoh,  regard- 
ing the  outstanding  Job  being  done*  by 
Trenton's  antlpoverty  agency.  United 
Progress.  Inc.,  as  in  moat  New  Jersey  pro- 
grams, the  biggest  problem  facing  UFI 
Is  an  urgent  need  for  additional  Federal 
funds.  But  even  on  an  extremely  mod«t 
budget,  the  war  on  poverty  in  Trenton, 
as  In  Newark  and  other  cities.  Is  a  grow- 
ing success. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  Congressman 
Thompson's  fine  report,  entitled  *'MUch 
Can  Bo  Said  for  Poverty  War,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Rgcou: 

COMOUMSMSir      THOMTBOir'S      BsKwr— Mocw 
Cam  Ba  Saxs  voa  Pcwsair  Was 

(By  FftAXx  TtRncveoH,  Ja..  Member  ml  Ooo- 
gress.  Fourth  New  Jeney  01«trlA> 
Vmpif  tba  truly  mnarkatola  record  ef  the 
iMh  Oongreaa.  there  was  one  ntajor  diaap- 


ix>lntment— the  failure  to  fully  fund  the 
anti-poverty  program  for  the  coming  flsoal 
year.  It  will  be  recalled  that  wbUe  Oocgresa 
autbortaed  eonUnuatlon  of  the  program  at 
tha  level  of  >1.75  bUllon  as  requeated  by  the 
Administration,    it    appropriated    only    %IM 

bUllOQ. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpoee  now  to 
single  out  aoapegoata— there  U  enou^  blame 
for  everybody  to  ahare.  But  In  retraspecb. 
I  suspect  the  old  American  custom  ol  ex- 
pecting Instant  niccees  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  general  lack  of  enthusiasm  In  tha 
Congress  for  the  anti-poverty  program. 

Thli  U  a  great  pity  for  the  nature  of  the 
problems  to  be  overcome  for  the  most  part 
precluded  easy  solutions.  Indeed,  I  have  had 
men  highly  experienced  In  government  ad- 
mlnlatration  tell  me  H  was  a  minor  miracle 
that  the  progrsim  got  off  the  ground  at  ail 
considering  the  enwTnlty  and  complexity  of 
what  was  and  Is  being  attempted. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  major  difficulties 
which  confronts  the  Ol&ce  of  Boonomlc  Op- 
portunity Is  that  of  devising  criteria  by 
whlc^  to  measure  the  eflfectlveneea  of  the 
several  parU  of  lu  program.  Tbt  lack  of 
suoh  criteria  baa  given  tha  critics  a  field  day. 
Who.  for  Instance,  has  not  read  or  heard  tlie 
invidious  comparison  made  between  the  00a* 
of  educating  a  student  at  Harvard  and  a 
high  school  dropout  at  a  Job  corps  centar? 
The  fact  that  any  auch  comparison  la  pure 
DOnseruM  la  lost. 

or  the  several  programs  administered  by 
OKO.  the  one  whose  effectiveness  is  the  most 
dlfflcpult  to  asaeas  Is  almost  certainly  the  Oom- 
munlty  AcUon  Program.  Not  unsurpris- 
ingly, this  U  tha  program  that  eUclU  the 
least  enthuslaam  in  C<uigreaa.  And  yet.  I 
think  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  CAP  la 
my  home  dty  of  Trenton. 

One  of  the  major  effort*  of  Trenton's  com- 
munity action  program  has  been  directed 
against  reducing  hardoora  unemployment. 
Unltad  Progreaa  Inc..  the  city's  ajitlporerty 
agency,  baa  launched  manpower  training 
programs,  basic  education  programs  and  haa 
made  available  Job  development,  counseling 
and  placement  services.  In  Its  relatively  brief 
tenure.  It  has  placed  more  than  3.400  people 
in  Joba.  traiiOng  programs  or  In  work- 
experience  programs. 

Consider  these  facts:  About  12S  former 
welfare  recipients  now  have  permanent  Jobs 
as  a  direct  result  of  UPI  programs;  In  Octo- 
ber, UPI  extended  services  to  800  unemployed 
persona,  24  per  cent  of  the  official  total  as 
complied  by  the  State  DiTlalon  of  Employ- 
ment Security:  more  important,  more  than 
one  third  of  the  BOO  had  never  registered  with 
the  atate  employment  service  and.  therefore, 
preeumably  were  not  even  counted  as  being 
among  the  unemployed, 

In  short.  UPI  Is  obviously  reaching  p«<^le 
through  its  community  action  programs  that 
are  not  being  reached  by  tba  regular  govern- 
mental agencies.  Does  this  mean  tliat  the 
CAP  programs  ara  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  Trenton's  rate  of  unemployment  {tS 
per  cent)  U  the  lowest  In  the  Stote?  I  don't 
know.  But  ru  bet  thoae  lUde  rule  operators 
In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cant  prove 
ot2itrwlsel 

In  abort,  a  lot  can  be  aald  for  the  poverty 
program  If  people  are  willing  to  listen. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  acASTi.ufD 
m  TH>  HOCSS  OP  BBPRZSXNTATTTSS 

Monday,  Januam  II,  IM7 
Mr.    MATHIAS    of    MuTluid.      Mr. 
Speaker,  many  MaryUnders  were  dis- 


tressed earUer  this  montb  when  the 
U  BB.  Constellation,  the  Nation's  oldest 
warship,  sprung  a  leak  at  her  berth  In 
Baltimore  harbor  and  had  to  be  exten- 
sively repaired.  This  mishap  dramatized 
the  need  to  provide  more  complete  pro- 
tection tor  this  historic  vessel,  and  to 
preserve  her  and  restore  her  to  her  oilgl- 
nal  trim. 

I  am  pleased  this  year  to  Joint  Con- 
gressman Oakmath  in  reintroducing  leg- 
islation to  achieve  these  objectives  by 
establishing  the  U.SS  CoTUtellation  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  adjacent  to  Fort  Mc- 
Henry.  This  bill  would  complete  the  task 
which  has  been  carried  forth  so  far 
through  the  dedicated  work  of  many 
Maryland  citizens  and  groups. 

An  article  by  Jack  Kneece  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  last  week  summarised  the 
proud  history  ot  the  Constellation,  and  I 
would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Rkoed  his 
story,  as  It  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  12: 

0L»    W*«SK»    RSOAIKS    PIUHIIKO    Tkhc 

(By  Jsok  Kneeoe) 
BAi.Ti*io«».  J»nu«y  11— Walking  th. 
creaking  wooden  decks  ol  the  oldast  VS. 
K»TT  sJilp  one  can  almoM  Jie»r  the  cannon 
fire  and  wind  In  her  rigging  that  day  long 
ago  when  tbt  and  h«r  crew  won  Amerloa-» 
fli»t  Tlctory  at  ■«*. 

An  antique  contrMt  at  Its  downtown 
mooring  the  n.S.  Jrlgate  ConrtellmOon  Is  » 
National  BUtorlcal  Site  being  restored  to 
fighting  trim.  .. 

It  U  hoped  that  the  ship  loon  will  be  u  It 
was  that  day  In  17M  when  she  attacked 
li'tnsurgenta,  a  Prenoh  ship  ot  40  guns  to  the 
ConatallalSon's  Stf. 

Sxplorlng  musty  below-dacks,  It's  e«»y  to 
Imagine  the  bright  CArlbbe*n  d*y  when  the 
United  Stales  flnftUy  struck  back  »t  France 
lor  offldsllT  sanctioned  French  plrscj  during 
the  "quasi  war"  of  1781-ieOO. 

The  French,  and  Borbary  plmtes  loo— safe 
In  the  kncxwledge  that  the  fledgUng  American 
Bsgle  was  still  a  isndlubber — had  been  pluck- 
ing ripe  U£.  merchant  ships  Irom  the  high 

The  Constellation,  reportedly  named  by 
Oeorge  Washington,  was  one  oi  five  wooden 
trlgatM  built  expressly  to  stop  tiees  Inroads. 
On  Feb.  7.  ITCft.  Commodore  Thomas  Trux- 
ton.  whoee  love  lor  the  OonsteUatlon  began 
as  he  supervised  her  construction,  wrote  this 
sUnple  log  entry;  "I  discovered  a  large  ship  to 
the  southward  on  which  I  bore  down.- 

The  ^eedy  OonstcUsUon.  dubbed  the 
-Yankee  Racehotee"  by  later  foes,  closed  the 
distance  on  the  L'Insurgente  after  a  90- 
mlnute  chase.  After  a  succession  of  skllUul 
maneuvermg  and  accurate  U.8  gunnery,  the 
French  ship  lost  lu  mlezenmaat  and  M 
French  sailors  were  kUled  and  40  wounded. 

It  was  Americas  first  victory  on  the  high 
ssas.  It  cost  the  Ufs  ot  only  ons  American— 
a  sailer  run  through  by  an  officer  for  coward- 
ice. 

The  Constellation  saw  much  service  and 
won  many  bettlee — tomt  much  more  spec- 
tacular— rrpresenUng  her  naUon  weU.  Shs 
escorted  merchant  ships  and  sailed  imtu  she 
was  rebuilt  at  Norfolk  In  1863. 

Disputes  over  whether  the  ConstelUUon  Is 
the  oldest  VB.  ship  afloat  (It  was  launched 
In  ITST) ,  and  whether  It  Is  actuaUy  the  same 
vessel  after  the  16S3  reconstruction  have 
been  settled  once  and  for  all  by  the  Hsvy. 
The  Navy  says  yes  to  both  questions. 

The  Constellation  was  sailing  ofl  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  on  May  31,  ie«l.  when  Its 
captain.  John  8.  Nicholas,  spotted  what  ^>- 
paared  to  be  a  brig  Oylng  an  Old  American 
Bsvolutlonary  War  Oag. 

He  wdared  a  shot  put  across  the  smaUer 
nsael's  bow  and  his  crsw  boarded  the  brig 


and  learned  that  It  was  part  ot  ths  <>»- 
federate  Havy— that  the  btmbaidment  <<^ 
Sumter  several  months  earlier  bad  startea 
the  American  Civil  War. 

This  also  was  the  first  sea  vlotory  by  tne 
Union  over  the  Confederate  Navy. 

Bteam  and  steel  srmament  soon  relegated 
the  ConstelUUon  to  a  new  role  as  training 
veMel.  It  continued  m  this  capacity  after 
the  OlvU  War.  ^     . 

When  the  Constellation  was  discovered  rot- 
ung  m  a  Boston  Navy  yard,  alter  World  War 
I  a  30-year  public  outcry  by  Baltimore  dti- 
■uu  culminated  in  the  return  of  the  ship 
In  1S6S. 

Work,  Including  buUdlng  new  mastt  and 
tnBtil""g  original  Iron  fittings,  hss  been 
progressing  steadily  smce. 

But.  could  the  ship  taU.  her  proudest  mo- 
ment would  undoubtedly  havs  been  when 
she  finally  was  returned  to  Baltimore  aboard 
a  barge,  with  colorful  oode  flags  Bylng  the 
words.  "Yankee  Racehorse." 


Udasbr  ObJMtiea  to  FDL  PiofiiB 
WelcoBed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    lUSTLAND 

IN  THE  HOU8«  OF  RZPBESKNTAuvaS 

WednetddV,  January  11,1967 
Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  ot  January  18  carried  an  ac- 
count of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Stewart 
8  Cort.  president  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.,  reganllng  the  fast  deployment  lo- 
gistics ship  program.  He  called  It  a 
prime  example  of  "lU-concelved  govern- 
ment activity  In  the  transportation  field" 
and  said  that  It  was  baaed  on  miscon- 
ceptions. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Oorp.  la  one  of 
the  largest  shipbuilders  to  the  United 
States  and  Its  president  speaks  with  a 
high  degree  of  authority  on  the  subject 
of   shipbuilding. 

I,  and  the  members  of  my  committee, 
have  been  pointing  out  the  fallacies  of 
the  concepts  embodied  to  this  program 
ever  stoce  It  was  originally  announced 
and  1  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  our 
Judgment  Is  being  vtadloated  by  such  an 
expert  as  Iilr.  Cort. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  expenditures 
called  for  by  the  program  would  be  an 
utter  waste  of  public  funds  and  that  the 
use  of  such  money  lor  commercial  ships 
would  not  only  supply  the  same  service 
that  the  FDL  ships  wUl  funilsh  but  will 
carry  a  greater  portion  of  our  commerce 
as  well. 

The  article  follows: 
COST   wkighs.    Bajsora    ship   Dxn^naart 
Puuf — ^BrrttLSHais    Bxad    Crrsa    Dajawaa 
IDU  Cost,  Ijtn.zxianjrv 

(By  Richard  Basooo) 
A  major  figure  m  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try for  the  first  tUne  took  strong  sioepUon 
yeaterday  to  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
posed  Fast   Deployment   Logistic   ship   pro- 
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«rltlctoed  the  ¥DL  program  In  remarka  for 
ttie  »"T>na]  meeting  «(  the  Chamber  ot  Oom- 
nwcDe  of  Beaumont,  Texaa. 

WAirra  oomc^tcx  caarra  ■ 

Be  declared  that  "a  large,  moClem  mer- 
ohant  fleet"  could  meet  the  aama  vartima 
needa  for  which  ttie  PT>L  ahlpa  are  to  ba  de- 
signed, "and.  In  peacetime,  esja  carry  our 
commerce  and  earn  money  in  the  proceea." 

Oort  oondemned  the  program  aa  a  prima 
example  of  "Ul-concelved  Government  ac- 
Urlty  In  the  transportation  field,"  and  aald 
It  waa  baaed  on  "mlAconceptlona." 

Be  thUB  a(^>eared  to  break  with  the  Ship- 
bullden  Ooundl  of  America.  whlA  laat  week 
cautlotuly  Indoraed  the  "rattonale"  of  Oie 
FDL  program. 

MVED    or    WATKB   TKANSPOBT 

The  Bethlehem  executive,  whose  ahlpyard 
division  operatee  six  facUitlea  around  tbe 
country,  aald  that  the  theory  behind  the  de- 
ployment program  la  that  "auch  veaaela 
would  permit  a  quicker  reeponae  to  bruah- 
&re  wars  tlxan  we  can  make  with  preeeot 
trazuportation  arrangementa." 

Such  ft  premlae.  he  euggeated.  la  baaed  on 
a  belief  that  It  la  no  longer  neceesary  to 
depend  primarily  on  wator  tranaport  to  aup- 
port military  operatlona. 

The  error  of  auoh  a  view  be  aald.  can  be 
found  Ln  two  facta : 

1.  During  World  War  n  "about  BO  per 
cent  of  the  peraonnel  and  materiel  ueed 
abroad  waa  carried  by  ahtp." 


The  prealdent  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Oorpora- 
tton  aald  laat  night  that  the  OoT«mment*k 
plan  to  construct  fifteen  to  twenty  cargo 
ahlpa  which  would  be  loaded  wltli  mUltary 
■uppltee  and  deployed  around  the  world  vaa 
too  "expenalTe  and  Inflexible." 

Stewart    a    Oort,    DetHlehem    iwrtdent. 


3,  "A  quarter-century  later — after  Im- 
mense expendituree  on  aircraft  design  and 
production  and  very  UtUe  on  ahlp  oonatruc- 
tlon— we  find  that  96  per  cent  of  the  per- 
aonnel and  materiel  needed  In  Vietnam  la 
being  carried — you  guested  It — ^by  ship." 

He  added  that  "unfortunately"  the  nation 
la  Btill  having  to  rely  on  ahlpa  bunt  under 
World  War  n  programs. 

Cort  challenged  another  "mlaconceptlon 
which,  he  said,  suggested  that  only  "modem 
management  techniques"  can  meet  the  de- 
sign and  construction  requlrementa  of  the 
ahlpa— "although  the  vesaela  themselvea  do 
not  appear  to  involve  any  radleaUy  new  de- 
sign problema." 

Just  to  design  the  PDL,  he  aald,  will  take 
eighteen  montha  and  perhspa  as  much  as 
(35,000.000.  He  contrasted  thla  with  the  prl- 
Tato  development  of  the  high-speed  Mariner 
claaa  of  cargo  ahlp  which  took  one  montb  to 
design  at  a  cost  of  •1,000.000. 

NOTIS  KAXIMXB  SOCCBS 

The  eoundnesa  of  tlie  Mariner  design,  he 
aald  baa  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
S5  shlpa  were  buut  from  those  plana  and  an- 
other fio  buUt  from  modifications  of  the 
ba^o  plans. 

Cort  took  apedsl  aim  at  "the  notion  that 
anatlng  prtvaU  shipyards  are  obeolete  and 
their  managers  too  Ignorant  or  atubborn  to 
adopt  modem  techniques." 

•■This  basic  error  arises  from  a  profound 
Ignorance  of  ahlpbulldlng  economics."  '  he 
aald  noting  that  It  U  difficult  for  ahlpyarda 
to  adopt  masa  production  techniques  becauae 
"each  purchaser  insists  on  and  gets  a  tailor- 
made  suit-" 

TAIM  SKO  no  OKDIU 

Be  defended  the  ahlpyard  Industry,  aay- 
Ing  that.  If  large  ship  ordera  are  placed, 
"amaslng  rrsulta"  can  be  achieved. 

Be  polDt«l  to  Bethlehem's  experience  dur- 
ing World  war  n  when  'we  produced  at  such 
a  rate  that  we  oould  complete  600  ahJpe  in 
eighteen  montha — the  time  required  merely 
to  arrive  at  a  design  for  the  projected  FDL 
vessels." 

He  also  aald  that  the  creation  of  "a  whole 
new  ahlpyard"  envisioned  aa  a  part  of  the 
FDL  program  "may  cost  the  taxpayer  quite 
a  lot  of  money,  becaiise  no  one  in  bis  right 
mind  would  build  such  a  yard  unleaa  he 
thought  be  oould  reoov*  Ws  toTestment." 
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fumplii  of  brmalHT  In  tj»  Soutt,  ..p«a»UT      »lol«nt:   hm  Im  »  <1>D«V  to  Uw  rat  <X  •»- 
lAlpbulKJlnf  prosnm.  tiM  0°P<'".*°f.~*     tltsi^t  itTrootoBM  «  tt.  lnco)er>bl*  ooolU-         Th.  nlmulUneou.  emergence  ot  Uwle«n«ui 


Anil  bocniM  of  Um  -BJaM^lT"  »>««>«»• 


But  »n«r.r.  to  th.  probl«n.  a»  the  ftietto.         Wli«t».er  otl«j  '»"'»?.?«»"  >,'»1°»»: 


I  nrantr  »DL  iblpa  Oio*  Ur  ummuxMd.  h« 
went  on. 

B«  il— I  ilbwl  wm  "QOJmtDMt'  tb*  la>M* — 
iTekWd.  b*  mid.  br  pubUdty  »tt<nclU>«  tIM 
FOL  projxit— o(  tiMWhit  •blpbouilan  •■ 
b&itnf  railMM  modacnmttoB  uid  ebaat^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  imr  toks 
IN  THK  BOUSB  OV  RKPBBSDTrATIVSS 

Tuesday,  Janmarf  17.  1H7 
Mr.  CWUJSL.  Ut.  Speaker,  under 
leaw  to  extend  007  remarlu  In  the  fUc- 
ofts,  I  uu  pleased  to  tnelude  a  speech 
given  by  my  erteened  oolleagxie.  the 
HonoimUe  Jomatsah  B.  BncK&M.  of  New 


tioti.  Bat  Om  d«ptb  ftsd  oorapmiiT  ■ 
problem  oaaM  no*  b«  •taon  In  •  o€ie-nilnut« 
nvwvml  clip,  Th»t  tha  -Soclrty  o*  th« 
Poco^  U  ft  c*ncer  th&t  c&n  undermtzM  th«  en- 
tire •oc4et7  unloH  treB,ted  and  cxired.  \M  « 
oonceiH  Ui*t  hM  not  been  aocept«d  by  tHa 
AjorIcmi  pubUc. 

The  height  at  white  support  fw  ol-rtl  rl^ta 
Appears  to  have  eome  during  the  ficbt  for  the 
ClTU  Bight*  BlU  ot  l»«4  and  the  Vottng 
Right*  BUI  of  198&.  Mo*t  northern  and 
western  leglHlators  and  even  aoroe  from  the 
■outh.  feU  that  they  had  •trong  support  tn 
their  conatituenclee  for  such  measures.  The 
nation's  Imagination  had  been  caught  by 
such  eTCnts  as  the  enormously  dlgntfled 
March  on  Washington  and  the  story  of  S«-lma. 
I^Jr  the  Negro,  however,  voting  rights  and 
elementary  legal  protection  were  only  a  be- 
ginning. What  was  preaent«d  to  the  White 
Majority  ss  a  culmination  of  the  civil  rights 
effort,  only  marked  a  shift  in  battleaelds 
for  tha  Negro,  Victorias  in  the  oourttoom 
and  leglalaUTe  chamber  led  to  a  new  Im- 
patience for  equal  opportunities  all  along  the 
line,  and  new  spokasuan  for  Negro  rlghu 
eoiergad  to  eaacerliato  that  ImpaUencc  and 
rtde  It  to  personiLl  prominence. 

Arguing  that  traditional  methods  were  too 
slow,  and  axlsting  and  proposed  programs 
Inslgnlfloant     or     even      fraudulent,      these 


York.   The  gtateinent,  which  follows,  was 

deUvered  at  CSol^iMa  Unlverri^.  J«i-     _,„__.    ^     .._ 

uary  8.  19«7.  on  the  occaalon  01  uie  nrsi     .poreamen  urged  direct  action  to  break  down 
umual  dinxUT  of  the  New  York  State     d^^  barrlen  of  the  ghetto,  to  change  the 
Board  of  Re«enU  for  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man (eUows  In  the  social  sciences  and 
public  and  International  affairs. 
Vioi.n'cs  n<  Tin  Stwots; 
CHAiiLdvoB  TO  Dm ocascT 

Ur  Chalnnan,  Un-  ^ ^>i *»»»»,  distinguished 
guaata.  Lehman  Fellowa.  aod  frleods,  U  la 
Inrtsm  an  honor  to  have  been  aakad  to  ad- 
dr«M  this  J&rvt  Dinner  for  the  Barbsrt  H. 
t^hnp^n  Oraduat*  FeUowa. 

Fliat  of  aU.  X  should  Uks  to  oongratuute 
you  Who  an  the  first  Fallows,  aa  well  aa  those 
,rtM  bad  a  hand  In  gSrlng  reality  to  this 
sptlendld  ivogram.  which  is  such  a  suitable 
BiCBorlAl  to  a  man  who  was  to  unlveraaUy 
and  SQ  dserirTTJij  loved  and  admired. 

X  wBBt  to  disduas  with  yoQ  thU  evening 
A  topte  that  was  cloae  to  tha  heart  ot  H«-bart 
Lehman,  tha  battle  for  cAvU  rlgbU.  aod  par- 


educational  system,  to  re>do  housing  pat- 
terns, to  Increase  Job  opportunlttea^ln  fact 
to  change  the  shape  of  urban  life. 

And  the  field  was  wide  op«Q--the  fround 
ferUle — for  this  fierce  approach  for,  from  the 
point  of  view  at  tha  Negro  oommunlty.  prerl- 
ouB  efforts  had  not  even  begun  to  scratch 
the  surface  at  the  problem. 

Whether  we  speak  ot  the  "other  America" 
or  the  "underclasa"  In  American  society,  each 
rfts-<pg  year  intczxslflas  the  problems  at  mi- 
nority groupa  burled  la  our  urban  alums. 
Poverty  beoomes  froeen  Into  the  way  at  life 
of  ghetto  AmcclcsL  Hopeleaanaas.  blttemeea, 
rttnrasn  a&d  crime  becoooa  the  norm,  even 
for  the  young,  and  It  beeomas  more,  rather 
than  leaa.  difficult  for  Individuals  to  break 
out  of  the  pattern  and  enter  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life. 

Faced  with  such  conditions.  Negro  leader 


tlculariy  recent  trends  in  th*  course  at  th*     ^^    obviously  felt  compelled  to  try  to  speed 


battle  which  are  profoundly  disturbing. 

By  way  ot  background,  let  ma  first  at  all 
say  a  few  words  about  the  Nagre  In  pre- 
dominantly White  America 

In  a  saDas,  It  seem*  truly  Incredible  today. 
not  that  Negro  demaDd*  for  equal  rights 
■bould  be  so  vlgorou*.  but  that  th*  Negro 
community  had  accepted  aecond-cla**  cltl- 
■enshlp  for  so  long.  Tha  paradox  ot  Amoi- 
can  Ufa  has  been  that  while  w*  have  been  on* 
fA  oivUt»t4on's  few  ■o'pen  sooteUes".  we  have 
managed  to  remain  largely  obUvloua  to  tha 
ooDdltk>iL  oi  Negro  Americans. 

The  myth  of  Amertcaji  society  proclaims 
this  to  be  a  land  where  all  men  have  rights 
and  prlvllcgee  equal  before  the  law,  and 
where  all  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  rts* 
within  the  society.  This  American  Dream 
was  an  Inspiration  to  ixnmigranu  struggUng 
to  reach  a  new  country  and  then  to  survive. 
and  Beneratlons  watched  pauiMrs  become 
millionaires  and  sons  of  tmmlgraata  rtse  to 
become  President. 

'But  while  thl*  myth — which  t*  part  social 
Justice,  part  Creedocn — became  mora  and 
more  real  for  growing  numbers  In  the  white 
majority,  it  almost  never  Included  the 
Negro— neither  in  tha  mlnda  at  tha  whltaa 
nor  in  the  minds  of  the  Nsgroes. 

Even  today,  when  the  question  of  eqiml 
rlgbta  baa  bean  under  ooostaat  dl*oaastoB 
for  OT^  a  dseada,  moat  Amerioan*  hay  no 
real  idea  of  the  problems  f  adag  tba  mlncrtty 
oommunltles.    There   have 


procca*  of  change.  Th*y  wanted  new 
tools  to  attack  th*  poverty  cycle.  But  in 
their  effort  to  accelerate  th*  process  of 
change,  th*  Negro  leadership  found  Itself 
In  direct  conflict  with  much  of  the  white 
community.  The  demand  for  school  and 
housing  integration  and  for  entrance  into 
closed  unions  met  serious  reelstAnce,  es- 
pecially because  many  northern  wbltea  wera 
able  CO  separate  off  In  their  minds  the  prob- 
lem of  legregatlon  In  the  south  from  dis- 
crimination in  tha  north.  To  many  whites. 
the  northern  Negro  ooemnunlty  projecu  an 
image  of  crime  and  violence,  widespread  nar- 
cotics usage,  families  cm  welfare.  Irre- 
sponsible men,  unwed  mothers.  And  this 
kind  ot  Image,  plus  long  Inherited  (ffejudlcea. 
created  a  new  and  fierce  resistance  to  tha 
efforta  of  civil  rights  groups  to  ipaed  Integra- 
tion. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  re«lstance 
might  have  been  overoome  br  good  will  and 
wisdom  on  the  part  ot  the  Negro  community 
and  their  white  alUes. 

The  tragedy  was  that,  when  the  call  for 
"freedom  now"  became  "black  power"  and 
whan  orderly  demonstrations  gave  way  to 
anti-social  acts  aod  lawlessness,  the  oppo- 
nanta  ot  Negro  rlgbta  were  given  new  en- 
oouragament  and  support. 

!>>  already  prejudiced  axtd  frightened 
whltaa.  tb*  Negro  then  bacama  ooC  ao  much 
mistreated,  a*  tha  destroyer,  Th*  stereo- 
type of  the  ghetto  was  reinforced:  "the  Ne- 


k  pattern  of  protest  and  of  war-cries  that 
sounded  like  black  racism  accelerated  the 
reaotioo  against  clvU  right*  activity  in  the 
whlta  community. 

As  a  result,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
and  destructive  cycle:  the  whlta  coounu- 
nlty  Is  reluctant  to  support  new  efforta  la 
tha  ctvU  rlghU  field.  TbU  reeuIU  In  Negro 
leadership  taking  to  "direct  action"  again, 
which   In  turn  hardens   white  resistance. 

Both  communitlca  believe  they  are  de- 
manding Justice.  Pot  the  ghetto.  Justice 
Implies  full  social  JusUce.  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate and  share  In  the  fruits  of  the  broad- 
er society — without  delay,  without  further 
litigation,  without  more  legislation.  To  the 
whlta  community.  Justice  has  com*  to  mean, 
more  and  more,  law  and  order  and  security. 
Both  concept*  of  Justice  are  of  course  com- 
patible— until  the  debate  move*  frbm  the 
courta  and  leglelativa  halls  Into  the  streets. 
For.  as  the  vast  majority  of  Amerlcaas  firmly 
beUeve.  street  rloU  and  action  tending  to- 
ward anarchy  undermine  the  very  structure 
of  democracy. 

Thl*.  then.  U  the  tragedy  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  at  thla  time.  Driven  by  Incredible 
pressures  from  below,  many  of  the  new  Negro 
leaden  have  chosen  a  course  that  ts  not  only 
Ineffectual,  but  poslUvely  harmful  to  their 
objectlvea. 

Th*  impression  Is  Inescapable  that  some  of 
these  leaders  actually  welcmna  the  worsen- 
ing altuatloo.  They  seem  to  w«uit  to  prove 
that  our  society  Is  rotten  and  U  Incapable 
of  providing  equal  righu  for  aU.  So  when 
achievement  la  within  their  graap  they  spurn 
It  aa  Insufficient.  Aa  has  been  weU  said,  they 
win  not  uke  yes  for  an  answer." 

In  the  Ught  of  the  record,  one  can  under- 
stand their  mistrust  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. But  what  they  are  ignoring  Is  the 
truth  of  Winston  Churchill's  remark  "democ- 
racy is  the  worst  form  of  government  except 
aU  those  other  forms  that  have  been  tried 
from  time  to  time." 

Do  tha  adrocates  of  Black  Power  really 
think  that  a  minority  wlU  do  better  under 
some  other  system,  under  a  syitem  where 
power  U  th*  only  Unguage?  (James 
Madison  had  something  to  say.  you  will  re- 
call, on  the  natural  tendency  oC  majorities 
to  oppress  mlnorltiea.  As  he  pointed  out, 
our  system,  with  its  separation  of  powers  and 
federal  character,  was  well  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  majority  from  coalescing  and  thus 
realizing  ita  full  potentiality  of  power.) 

Do  thoae  who  advocate  direct  acUon, 
regardless  of  what  th*  law  la.  really  want  a 
situation  where  the  laws  are  disregarded  by 
alt?  If  so,  what  happens  to  the  principle 
that  Broum  vs.  The  Board  of  EducatUm  is  the 
law  of  the  land  and  must  be  obeyed?  After 
all,  th*  main  hope  for  Justice  and  equal 
right*  Ilea  in  the  idea  that  ours  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laera.  not  of  men. 

(I  am  not  saying,  of  course,  that  there  Is 
no  place  for  civil  disobedience  in  the  fight 
fw  civil  rights.  Obviously,  many  of  the  most 
important  court  rulings  in  recent  years  have 
come  about  because  some  on*  bad  the 
courage  to  act  in  defiance  of  a  local  law  that 
was  In  ttaelf  discriminatory  and  therefore 
unconstitutional.  But  there  1*  all  the  dif- 
ference in  Che  world  between  those  who  ad- 
vocate disregard,  say.  of  a  local  police  ruling 
that  Infringes  the  right  of  free  assembly, 
and  thoae  who  seek  to  organize,  say.  a  "stall- 
In"  oo  expreasways  at  tha  rush  hour.) 

And  a  third  question  Is:  Do  the  Negroes 
who  want  no  part  of  their  white  liberal 
aUle*  {"Uberal"  ha*  become  a  dirty  word  In 
some  quarters)  really  think  they  will  do  bet- 
ter on  their  own? 

Obviously  what  progreea  we  have  made  In 
recent  year*  haa  been  brought  about  by  ao- 
Uon  of  whltea  as  well  as  Negroes. 


It  waa  Joint  acUon  that  enabled  the  Ooo-  ou\  mswws  w  w»fi  t.. «.«*-  «.  -«  V*'"-  „.„~^.,  h.«  th^v  have  amotur  their  num- 

greis  not 'only  to  pa-  the  vartou*  clvU  right.  wiU  not  com.  qu.ckly  cr  e^-     ■^<«  ^  ^  r^^Z^tm^nl^^^T^^^^^^ 

bill*,  but  to  esUbllsh  and  fund  the  war-on-  cannot  com.  at  ail  unlea.  we  can  »^«P  ^J"^  "T.  '^fi^   nS  IfTrmy  ot   them,   but  an 

poverty  program  two  years  ago.    Limited  as  th*  majority  of  American*  th*  almpla  tact  art,  ^"^'^^"f*  "  .r;™^  ™   ""^ 

JSTpJoS^iwas.  It  Wa.  a  s^  in  th*  right  I   menUoned  before:   That  th*  intertaU  of  "««";«  S^^g^^^f^^j^  y^  one  wa, 

d^«^  And  it  coouuned  tools  that  oould  th.  poor  are  th*  lntere*U  of  the  nation  a.         "^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^J^^!^ 

be   broadened  »nd  expended.     lu  commit-  >  wbole.  =  _•    iVr.  n._.i..   r    (tortiolt.   ere   on   the 

ment  to  lob  retraining  and  development  at  A.  a  Congrewman  I  .h.U  try  to  encoura*.  Some,   lUce  0~rfe  C^ i^"~   »"   "^   »°« 

Srihlp   and  opportunltT  In  the  gbet.o.  m,  eoUeague.  and  th.  AdmlnutraUon  «  em-  """"Vf^' '<^*,f,„TS^wm  Underwood 

.L  wn.L.ctl,e.     a.  —  the  Id.,  ot  pro-  pand    our    program.    In   «"   ""f  ,""•  '^  co    i  Wa«S^ T^  ^'^"o^'^^ 

cram,  which  bTuaM  the  traditional  bureau-  .hetu»— rather  than  to  cut  back  In  the  name  Co.  oC  Waterlown  (Rea  "•™  'rTTi;  t,,;,, 

?r"S?cIaS.S'2?whrcrbrlng  the  govern-  Sf  fal«  economy.    But  th,».  ot  u.  who  wlU  tha'  ahould  be  enough  «ke.p  bto  bL«^^^ 

mint  Wtolh.  ghetto  and  the  ghetto  Into  be  caUlng  tor  greater  effort.,  greater  courage.  But  along  »«P. ^'•, '^"^'■^  f "''^LS^^^n" 

Se  gorernment  gre.t«  Imagination,  cannot  hope  to  .ueoMd  on  the  chalnn«u*^p  ol  the  mu«um  .  Cen 

Fortunately,   then   m  many   prominent  u  the  pubUc  turn,  again.!  the  mruggle,  tennlal  rw  °^J^-                           renrewnt 

Nellro    leaden-prBbably    a    majorlty-who  Many  of  u.  are  willing  to  accept  the  chal-          What  doe.  a  trurtee  dot '["/•fr"™' 

w^  b^SilTy  ^«  with  what  I  ha«  been  leng.  it  KCurlng  the  ■■BIe«lng,  of  Ub«ty  th.  f  "'»"';">«"!''"  '^  «!°^  ^^I 

^rtng  ^L  fiuy  understand  tb.  wlKlom-  to  oui^lve.  and"  to  oli  of  our  po«eHty.  but  m<mt  of  the  mu«um,  and  prortd.  wntlnu 

indeed'  the  neeifltj— of   lolnt  a<*on   with  we  face  defeat  It  the  technique,  of  protest  Ity,"  Seybolt  Mya.                       .H™i„!.,r.u.. 

S^ria'^'eribfi"^™.  SIJ  --^^T^,^  .  go.emm.nt,..  Mad,-  tai".Trp^ln^  ^--^l S^ 

He3rs2:k-oL^°So'^ri:  T^TcTJ^i:.ir't:!^r^^-^^^i  ^r^^^.s^-^T^.Tr!^^ 

!"  tlSinow"       ■S?   ».rr    fact    th^th.  ever  wlU  be  punmed  untU  It  be  obt.ln«l,  or  and  apprortng  large  outlay,  ot  money. 

NAACJP     and    the    Drban   League    receive  unUl  liberty  be  lo.t  In  the  pursuit."                     Money   Is   a   preoccupation    with   Seybolt 

heavy     Bnanelal    .upport    from    white-run  If  we  are  to  be  «ucce««ful  In  achieving  true  ^Ight  now,  tor  he'.  In  the  prooae.  ot  raising 

foundations— desirable  as  that  financial  sup-  Justice  for  all,  while  at  the  »me  Ume  guard-  ,ij  4  mUIlon  In  the  museum-,  fund  drive, 

port  IS— WlU  no  doubt  be  UMd  aa  smmunl-  mg  against  the  eroelon  ot  liberty,  whit,  and          .'We've  never  had  a  public  fund  campaign 

tlon  bv  the  dMnagoglc  critics  of  these  orgs-  black  leaderrtup  must  work  together,  tuiic-  ,^„,      We   get   no   Pederml.   .tate   or   city 

nlzatlons  tlonlng  as  part  ot  the  elngle  Kjdety  we  live  „„^,y  -    There',  a  look  of  both  prtde  and 

As  the  crlM  tor  "Black  Power"  mulUply.  la.     We  must  reverse  the  trend  encouraged  indlgnaUon  as  he  not«  the  museum's  In- 

aa  eitra-legal  acUvlty  mounts,  the  ability  ot  by  Mgmenu  ot  the  leadership  In  both  com-  ^„^,n5.  „,  government  .ubaldy, 

mo.t  Congrewmen  to  focus  on  the  resl  prob-  munlUet,     We  must  reject  the  notion  that         .                                              ^^   MetropollUn 

lems-poverty.  injustice,  and  their  eftects-  whit,    and    black    •"  >°««»     u.^^^  Mu«^^2l    lU   money    for    buUdln,    pro- 

dlmlnlshM.    When  torcisd  to  chooM  betwcn  thrown  Into  the  ar«u.  to  do  battle  tor  th.  "^  ^^  ^^^  nUlllon  tor  th.  salary  of 

MKlal  JU.UO.  and  law  and  order  mo.1  con-  fruits  of  society.  Juards.  etc. 

.tltuenu  wUl  chooM  law  and  ordm.    In  thU  ^^_^^^^.^^                                     imop.  th.  great  moseums  nich  •<  the 

kind  ot  an  atmosphere,  the  dialogue  between  ^^         ^^  uouvre  ai»  almost  totally  rab- 

e^tn'SL^'eT^irh  hf.rr«  tTe^lli^  »««••  ^»  "•»"  ^^^  •«"-'  "^  "■'  ^r™"?„  the  damn  t,«. 

r.^  ^n:ay-r^y";r.u=w'hy  SVC  KX^SIO^T^  REMARKS               ^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^ 

poru  prbgrams  .p«incally  designed  to  help  „                                             •>•  *"n"h«»  "y  th.  muanim. 

the  nonr    whv  the  Interesu  ot  the  poor  are  _    ..__«..                 The  fund  drive  will  oorreet  Kune  at  the 

m    I^  t^.    m^r^t.   «    the    nauSTas   a  HON.   F.   BRADFORD   MORSE  mu«^'.  m«J<»  and  chronic  ««»1  pr*.™^ 

whole— this  dialogue  U  choked  off.  „  w^^^.n-nsrrrs                              Seybolt,  a  buslne»man.  1.  helping  to  raise 

TO  thU  unfortSnst.  picture  I  must  add  °'              ^        „.^..„™.          «>»«  "^'^     »"'  ""'  ""^^  """  f^"  ''"^' 

yet  another  unhappy  dimension     A.  the  t»-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaJTATIVra          neawnen  contribute  In  hard  cash? 

action  to  violent  demonstration,  and  Mttra-  Wtinaday,    January    II,    X»*7                   Seybolt  figures  he  wlU  know  by  February 
legal   action  Intenslfle.,   those  who  promise          ^^      ,,^c.csc.   ,.,   iira...«»K.iBa..c       ajrr       ^°^    corporate   response   ^l^**^  *',^J*** 


.„    reetor.    peace    and    order    by    whatever  Mr,   MORSE   Of   Massachusetts.      Mr.  p„.,ing  a  toal  of  H.S  mllUon  or  about  10 

means  are  nece^ary  will  play  a  growing  role  Speaker,  I  C«U  to  the  attention  of  my  percent  of  the  total  goal  of  »1S  4  million, 

on  the  Amwlcan  political  Kene.    I  mean,  of  colleagues  In  tile  House  of  Representa-  "Support  from  th.  buslneaa  community  Is 

course,     the     right-wing     and     ool>»«-vatlve  y^^g  yjg  aftlvltlea  of  a  man  I  have  the  not  great."  he  admits,  "but  If.   not  their 

group,   throughout  the  country  who  have  privilege  to  know  well  and  whom  I  »<1-  fault      Tehy  never  wer»  asked. 

been  campaigning  tor  years  agatnM  the  dvll  ^^^^^   greatly       Mr.    George   C.   Seybolt.  "Before  World  War  n  bualnea.  gav.  heavily 

right,  movement,                 ,  „,„  ,    „„„  nresldent  of  the  Wm.  Underwood  Co.  of  to  health— the  Unlt«t  Fund,  hoapitala.  Then 

Against  the  demands  tor  freedom  to  move  PJ^"°*"i°'  mH,    «,d  a  member  of  the  a.   educaUooal    Inrtltution.   ekpuMled   they 

into  new  spheree  ot  employment,  housing,  Watertown.  ""»••  ,*"°  *  ™  ,„„  i,,'  TT  rooroached  corporaUons.  and  tralnwl  them 

education,  th.  right  wing  promise  treedon.  board  of  tnistCM  of  the  Boston  MuMum  »PP™f^~,f"^^"" 

to  reject,  tre«lom.  in  Thonm.  Mann'.  phra.e,  of  Pine  Art*  has  taken  on  the  chairman-  ",^"  "       Lsutuuon.  haven't  done  thU  at 

"to  be  with  on.',  own  '■    We  dare  not  undw-  ghlp   Of   the   museum'.  Centennial  fimd  '"^i^f^^m   ha.  to  mi.   IM  ne«l. 

estimate  th.  strength  thU  appeal  can  have,  j^lve.                                                               ,  Si.wn^"^.  known  what  It  do«  tor 

particularly    If   recurrent    violence    provide.  q^          Seybolfs   success    In   business  Secwnm^ty." 

"  ^■;s"^ot".n"t:rto'w^^"  r^tition  and  dedication  to  the  arts  caU  for  «.  w,n.  what  doe.  th.  mua^a  do  f«  th. 

and  ttJ  c«.  bTiobUu^d  by  evu  forc«  In  spect  and  praise     With  this  background.  <^„u„,ty, 

an  effort  to  gain   power.     It  Is  particularly  he  haa  appealed  to  Boston  area  business-  "Boston  has  no  real  natural  rMomrea— no 

not  fantastic  when  on.  looks  at  the  groirtng  men  to  support  the  actMUcs  of  a  mu-  „q  ^0,1  ...vsr  power,  minerals     The  location 

conMrvatlv.   vot..   th.   growing    numhM   ot  seum  located  In  one  of  our  Nation's  lead-  1,  marginal  tor  naUonal  manufacturing  and 

conservative  candidates,  the  growing  re.p.c-  j,^    academic    and    culturally    oriented  dIstnbuUon.     It  doM  hav.  human  dolla.  In 

tablUty  of  anu-dvll  libertarian  groups,  and  giyes     The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  education,  nnanoe.  research  and  th.  rert. 

the  growing  financing  that  Is  available  to  y^jj^'g  niany  other  large  museum*.  Is  "Our  output  hw.  u  in  terms  ot  I «.,  not 

'"^e  Of  tl-  tralc  .«.nl..  Ui  th.  situation  who.^  Sf/Sr"^^  Zl7lu\  SSl  ^..  °"  """""  -  "»  "-^  o'  -ur 

U  that  th.  u«i  o<  ntra-lagal  m.thod.  by  ^dy  »' »"/ '^"'J,,^?^^,'  ??^  ,/,h,»S!e  ^T^i».  P«>pl.  hav.  cultural  n«d.  abov. 

thos.  who  strugglo  tor  Negro  right.  I.  bit.  Uon  which  Mr.  Seybolt  faas  Is  therefore  .^they  look  to  plac  Uke  the 

to  .trengthen  th.  hand  of  thoM  very  right-  an  even  more  vital  challenge.    That  ne  ^^^J^  ^  ,,„,  n^u.  tn.  symphony,  the 

wing  tanauo.  who  Itch  to  use  the  aam.  (j  ^  rnan  equal  to  the  task  Is  evidenced  ^y^un,  ^i  science  the  theater,  and  reauu- 

techniquM  to  frustrat.  the  rtrtiggie.  ^y  the  recent  article  published  In  tha  „nt.. 

Obviously,  I  am  not  calUng  tor  any  relaia-  Boston  Globe,  and  I  Insert  It  for  pubU-  ,.j,y    company    has   t«n    planU   Kattwed 

tlon.  any  riow-down.  In  th.  stniggl.  to  wtp.  <^Uon  in  the  CoMGRkSSIOHSl.  RicORI):  aroimd  th.  world,  and  I  hav.  a  haU  of  a  tim. 

out  th.  ghMW.     00  th.  contrary,  the  VKy  -Bn»a«M  Wm  Niw  Askd"— H«»»  c»  Mo.  Kndlng  guy.  to  «>me  ot  xhtm;  they're  us«l  to 

dangers  I  point  to.  th.  v«T  tact  that  we  may  „„„  ii.ym  i>mv»  (4  BosmsMitall)  SooWM  certain  cultural  reaourcea.  and  want  them  " 

b.  heading  mto  an  era  ot  terriW.  and  wide-  ^^^  Sevbolt    leaned    ba<3k    In    hU    chair    and 

spread  vlol.no.  by  BttremlsU  on  boUi  sides.  Aleiander  Auerbach)  rumpled   hU   rwldlah-brown   hair   with    one 

makes  it  all  the  more  Imperative  that  w«  r»-  .„_,_.    bu.i„-,men    a«    a    bunch   ot  hand.     "Bducation  provld-  both  customer. 

doubl.  our  effort,  to  promoU  equal  rlghu  _*™^  .'^'"fr^!^  "^^  ,^  ui  ^workers.    Art  doia  th.  sun.,  but  In  addl- 

snd  opportunluea    *=f.  ""V"^:^  »^  ^"^^ot^J^^^T^^l^S^  SSiTSSic..  toKla-  ,««u-l.     Busl- 

wait   unUl   peace  cook.  In  Vietnam.     Th.  "■  J**"^?!     „  "                           "^  neM  has  to  iMm  thats"  h.  oooclud.d. 

tlm.  for  more  vigorous  action  Is  now.  P»P«.  ng'"'    "0P»-  """  °*" "  ~^          ^ 
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Ov  Tmt  ia  HtD 


SZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAM 

or   CAlJFOUfU 
D«  TH«  B008K  OF  aEPBK3EHTATIV«B 

Wadnetdttv.  January   l>,j  IW 
Mr    CORMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 

World  W»r  n.  M*^'  »1°^J?!S!^ 
whelmln*  odd»,  US.  martnei!  oompletwl 
Uw  looeest  ootBbet  odyssey  In  history  »a 
they  fought  their  way  from  Island  to  te- 
iSnd  «cn»  7,000  mUes  of  the  PBClflc. 

In  acme  of  the  most  savage  battles  ol 
the  war,  against  top  Japanese  trooia 
who  had  vowed  to  fight  to  their  deaths, 
the  VS.  MaiSne  Corps  became  an 
American  legend. 

Their  achievements  will  for  an  time 
serve  as  Inspiration  for  other  Americans 
^  ml,^  day  be  asked  to  take  up 

anna  In  bdiaU  of  their  country.         

Many  of  their  proud  exploits  were 
filmed  In  color  by  combat  photographera 
.signed  by  the  corps  to  record  for  futare 
^SenUtons  the  courage  and  de^"«^ 
of  this  magnificent   group  of  fighting 

""m  this  moment  In  Vietnam,  UB.  ma- 
rine* ate  once  again  defending  American 
IdeaU  and  principles  against  their  ooun- 
try-i  enemies.  Another  generaOon  of 
gallant  fighting  men  Is  carrying  on  the 
tradition  made  famous  by  the  corpe  since 
Its  founding  In  ITJS.  ,,m^ 

some  among  us  ouestlon  the  vallfflty 
of  our  effort  to  stop  aggression  In  soutt- 
east  Asia  A  few  young  men  deny  their 
obligation  to  serve  their  counti?  »»  com- 
bat It  is  wen  that  we  review  the  lil««ry 
of  the  1»40'5  and  Its  effect  on  our  lives 

'"waat  woSd  life  be  like  in  these  United 
States,  If  we  had  lacked  the  perseverance, 
the  win  and  the  courage  to  resist  the 
Axis  powers?  .   . 

The  JM  Co.  U  to  be  highly  commended 
for  bringing  to  the  American  public  at 
this  propitious  time  an  hour-long  docu- 
mentary m  color  comprised  entirely  of 
footage  filmed  under  fire  by  marine  com- 
bat photographers  during  World  War  n. 

The  title  of  this  production,  written 
ana  produced  by  Laurence  E^Mascott 
< Aiw-Tv  lit  "Our  Time  In  Hell,      it 


other  type  of  combat.  "«»««  >»,"£5»*? 
angry  sea  Into  which  one  may  withdraw. 
Knowing  this,  the  martoei  nCTW  made 
plans  for  retreat.    They  landed  Intend- 

AjxI  they  did  win.  Island  after  Island. 
In  a  magnificent  dl^lay  of  raw  courage 
and  esprit  de  corps  which  won  them  toe 
enduring  gratitude  of  a  grateful  nation. 

I  feel  that  to  be  afloided  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  and  relive  those  moments  of 
glory  and  personal  sacrifice  Is  Indeed  a 
privUege  which  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  every  American. 

Our  Nation  shaU  always  be  grateful. 


poUutlon,  If  p«nnltt«l  to  oontlmi.,  would 
^oduoa  >  n»Uon  d  "mpin.tory  crlpplM. 

Altho  New  Tort  to  om  o«  «>•  ■="«  Pop- 
ulous MMl  IndMtrUUy  ooD«>nn-»t«<I  »re«.  of 
til.  country,  th.  Ur-poUuUon  menic  hu 
m>im  to  priwUig  th»t  erm  wlde-open- 
5«<»  lUti  luch  •«  CMor«lo  «linit  to  gr»v. 

""S^Sdint  Johnson's  proixMl  for  "a  total 
attack  on  (.U)  poUutlon  at  Itt  lourc."  to 
iimint.  Ana  It  to  on.  dom»tlc  program  from 
WWCH  all  will  bMi.at  CongrcjM  riiould  glv. 
bU  •Tegtonal  alishwto-  plan  UlgU  prlorltj. 


for  ABC-TV,  Is  "Our  Time  In  HeU.      It 
win  be  narrated  by  Academy  Award 
winning  Actor  Lee  Marvin,  who  as  a 
teenage  marine  took  part  In  three  of 
these  landings. 

Mr  Marvin  is  also  to  be  highly  com- 
mended not  only  as  a  former  marine  but 
also  as  a  patriotic  American  who  is 
donating  his  entire  lee  for  thU  narration 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Civic  Action  Fund. 
This  fund  is  currently  being  used  to  reha- 
blUtate  dvUlan  vlotlms  of  Vletcong 
attacks. 

TO  anyone  who  Is  much  less  than  30 
years  old.  the  awesome  battles  waged 
over  theae  tiny  Pacific  Islands  "e  but  a 
T«ge  In  a  history  book.  However,  to  the 
fluting  men  who  participated  In  them, 
they  are  proud  memories. 

A.  tn  example  of  their  courage,  it 
might  be  wdl  to  recaU  that  isl^d  Inva- 
sKms  are  not  to  be  oompaied  with  any 


Total  Attack  oa  Air  PoDutioB  U  Urgeat 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVCT  G.  MACHEH 

or  icabtuka 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESENTATIVES 

rvesdav,  January  10, 1967 

Mr.    MACHEN.    Mr.    SpeakCTjtbere 

was   a   grim   coincidence   In   President 

Johnson-a  caH  for  measuna  MsJnrt  a^ 

poUution  and  a  report  on  the  death  rate 

Smong  residents  of  SUten  I^and^NJ^ 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  addrMS,  the 

President  caUed  for  regional  airsheds  to 

attack  the  problem.  ,»    ^ 

L^  than  34  hours  later  the  results  of 

a  T^dT  financed  by   the  U£.   P]ublic 

Health  Service  were  announced-    They 

^wed  that  higher   death   rates  from 

TMDlratory  cancer  In  northern  Staten 

SS^^^d  probably  be  attributed  to 

part  to  pollution  caused  by  mdustrtU 

iOTipleies  in  neighboring  sections  of  New 

The  same  ofBclal  who  reported  on  ^ 
study  also  said  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
smog  In  New  York  could  have  been  dis- 
astrous had  It  lasted  longer. 

In  commenting  on  the  menace,  the 
Washington  DaUy  News  "«,rt»„t^ 
^denfs  proposal  for  a  totaJ  atuwk 
on  air  poUuUon  Is  urgent.  To  under- 
^•re  nS^agreement,  I  ask  that  Its  e<U- 
torS  on  this  critical  subject  be  entered 
IntheRgcoan: 
[From  til.  Washington  IfcUy  B«w»,  Jan,  is. 

BtUTHX  ZiM*r:  Bai«TBi  Da»iiLT? 

I—,  than  14  hours  after  Prealdeot  Johmon 
in^  ej^a^  of  th.  union  Mwag.  »JI«i'°J 
-Twrtooal  alTBhKto  ■  to  attact  th.  problan  of 
^?^uUon,  th.  n«d  for  wm.  «ich  r«n«ly 
WMundMKOrtd  by  grim  .latuaca. 

Dr    L«mard  Or»enburj  r«port«l  a  rtudy 

Jj^iS^hat  higher  dMth  rate,  from  r«plra- 
tory  cancer  In  northern  Staten  fla"^-  ",»- 
^bly  re.ult«l  m  part  from  air  POll"""" 
produced  by  InduBtrUl  oanpleiw.  In  neigh- 
boring Hew  Joraey. 

In  th.  northern  area.  Dr.  Orwaiburg  »ld, 
the  death  rate  among  white  male.  ".72f? 
ind  older  WM  1HS.«  per  100.000  ..  agalnat  40a 
in  the  central  and  »utbem  «ea.  of  th. 
toland  that  w«e  l««i  eipoMd  to  pollution. 

Dr.  Greenburg.  former  N<nr  Torit  Cl^  air 
pollution  control  cocnmlMloner  »J»o  Mid  ^. 
??in»..gl,lng  Day  wnog  tj»at  ^^^^^^  <f  • 
N«r  York  arM  could  hav.  beMl  a  a<~^  " 
it  had  laated  longer.    Be  warned  that  air 


ChaU  VUta,  CaKf,  Star-New.  Outliae. 
priDcsples  of  HX  U6«,  Mo4«f«  Got- 
crameats  Bill 

EXTENSION  "OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WJSCONBIH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPMSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  January  11.  1967 
Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fUr- 
Newa.  of  Chula  VteU.  Call!..  P^bUriied 
on  January  S.  1967.  an  article  de«rtblng^ 
the  provisions  of  the  draft  text  of  my 
State  and  Local  Government  ModemlBa- 
tlon  Act  of  1967.  which  I  introduced  lajt 
week  M  H  R.  1186.     Its  author  noted  the 
growing  support  bothf  or  the  ^^^l^^ 
cept  of  unrestricted  Federal  aid  to  SUUa 
and  for  action  for  Bubatantlal  modern- 
ization of  State  and  local  Bovemmento. 
HJl    1166  would,  if  enacted,  provide 
substantial  unearmarked  Federal  grante 
to  those  States  which  take  steps  to  mod- 
ernize their  State  and  local  KO^errmw^Jf : 
Each  State  would  first  receive  Federal 
money  to  prepare  Its  own  modem  gov- 
S?SSnt  progr"^.  setting  forth  It*  pUuj- 
and  timetables  for  revitalizing  Ito  SUte 
and     local    governments.     Such    plM^ 
would  have  to  Include  specific  Propo«^ 
for  dealing  with  interstate  regional  prob- 
lems   and  for  strengthening  and  mod- 
ernizing SUte  and  local  KO^"^5°*f„ 
Each  State  modern  governments  pro- 
gram would  then  be  reviewed  twice:  first 
by  one  of  the  four  regional  coordinatl^ 
commlttee^-to  be  set  up  under  H.R. 
1166  by  the  participating  Governors  In 
each  of  the  four  regions:  eastern,  sou^- 
em  mldwestem,  and  western— and.  acc- 
ond.  by  the  existing  Advisory  Conamis- 
ston    on    Intergovernmental    Relations. 
Those  SUtes  with  plans  <l«JgJ^J^.  " 
refiecting  sufficient  creative  SUte  initia- 
tive so  as  to  qualify  that  State  for  Fed- 
eral block  grants  would  then  begin  re- 
ceiving  unrestricted   Federal   funds  In 
1970  or  at  the  latest  by  1971-         ^  ^ 

HJl  116«.  if  enacted,  would  authorize 
$5  billion  a  year  for  3  years,  a  total  M 
$15  billion.  Funds  would  be  distributed 
according  to  population,  with  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  for  supplements  to  those 
SUtes  having  a  low  per  capiU  Income:  a 
high  degree  of  poverty,  dependency  or 
urbanization;  and  an  adequate  State  t^ 
effort,  as  Indicated  by  the  amount  of 
State  and  local  tawa  i^lattre  to  personal 

Income.  _a.  i    #  i 

The  text  <rf  the  8tar-New«  article  fol- 
lows: 
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Statw  Mat  Gw  Stkbamelikiho  Ad 

(Bf  Oupor  W.  WdnberKar) 
A  propoaed  large  CHrtatzoM  pr«Mmt  for  Xhm 
stawa  was  unveiled  reoenUr  by  a  Wlsoonstn 
representattTe.  Heaary  3.  Rvum. 

He  plane  to  Introduce  a  bill  In  ttM  new 
CongrcM  proTUUng  for  •26  bUUoa  to  fadenl 
gi^ntB,  spread  over  a  Ove-year  period,  ta 
etatea  that  "modernize  itate  and  loeal  gov- 
ernments." 

The  Idea  appear*  to  oomblne  the  carrot- 
and-the'SUck  approach  for  atatea  with  the 
Heller  plan  for  sharing  federal  revenue  with 
state  govermneota. 

Under  the  Heller  plan.  1*  or  2%  of  the 
federal  income  tax  moneys  ooUeoted  frotn  a 
particular  state  is  returned  to  that  state  with 
no  strings  attached. 

Recently  an  increasing  number  of  people 
have  come  to  support  the  HeUer  plan,  but 
many  oonnect«d  with  the  federal  government 
feel  that,  however  doalrabla  It  might  be  to 
get  kddlUonal  revenuee  to  aiatee,  nothing  of 
permanent  Improvement  can  be  accocnpllahed 
until  there  la  subetantlal  modernization  of 
state  and  local  govemznenta. 

Congreeamon  Reuas"  plan  contemplates  al- 
iDcatloa  of  approximately  (SOO-OOO  to  each 
state  to  enable  that  state  to  prepare  "a  rood- 
em  govomment  program." 

This  program  must  be  filed  18  monUu  Uter 
by  each  state  governor  with  one  of  four  re- 
gional oo-ordlnatlng  oommltteea  that  would 
be  eetabllahed  In  the  east,  aouth,  mld-weet 
and  weet. 

The  "modern  government  pro(pram"  would 
outline  the  step*  each  state  propoaed  to  take 
to  deal  with  interstate  regional  problems  by 
use  of  interstate  compacts  or  otherwise,  as 
well  aa  propoeals  to  strengthen  state  govern- 
ment by  reorganizing  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branchea.  adopting  an  up-to-dal*  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  etc.;  and  strengthening  lo- 
cal, rural  and  urban  governments  through 
such  means  as  a  merit  civil  sei^ce  system. 

The  regional  coordinating  committee*  are 
to  be  set  up  by  the  governors  In  each  region, 
and  these  committees  are  required  to  advise 
Congreas  which  of  the  state  plana  submitted 
to  them  quaUflee  the  staU  for  a  federal 
grant. 

Those  sUtea  that  qualify  would  then  share 
In  the  U  bllUon  annual  gruiu  that  the  bill 
proposes. 

Obviously  the  Congressman's  bill  Is  In  tta 
earliwt  possible  stage,  and  both  the  drafting 
and  the  Ideas  require  considerable  refine- 
ment before  any  state  woiUd  feel  very  favor- 
ably inclined  to  such  a  measure. 

Of  partlciUar  ooncern  would  be  the  fact 
that  no  state  would  qualify  for  the  federal 
funds  unless  the  state's  plan  met  with  the 
approval  of  one  of  the  regional  oommltlees. 
The  bin  contains  only  the  vagueat  pouslble 
standards  for  determining  whether  or  not 
"a  state  modem  government"  plan  would 
actually  qualify. 

Nevertheless,  the  Idea  of  ooodltlonlng  allo- 
cation of  free  federal  fixnds  to  states  on  their 
adoption  of  proposals  to  strengthen  and 
UodamlKe  st«.te  and  local  government  Is  an 
intarwtlng  one.  It  may  well  be  eventually 
adopted  In  some  form  by  the  Congreaa. 

California  would  have  far  fewer  changes  to 
make  than  moat  states.  Our  local  govern- 
ment Is  already  strong,  and.  for  the  moat 
part,  modem,  and  has  achieved  most  of  tbe 
goals  spelled  out  In  Oongreeaman  Reuas'  bUL 
However,  the  executive  branch  of  our  stats 
government  does  need  substanUal  rearganl- 
satlon,  strengthening  and  modernization. 

This  may  well  be  accomplished  by  unl- 
laterml  action  of  Oallfomla's  aUU  govern- 
ment without  the  Inducement  of  vast 
amounts  of  federal  funds.  But  It  ta  at  least 
possible  that  an  inducametit  of  the  kind 
propoeed  In  Oongreesman  Reuse'  btU  would 
speed  the  proceas. 

Experienced  observers  of  the  legislative 
scene  are  unanimous  In  reporting  that  few 
If  any  Mlto  are  harder  to  eiMet  than  reor- 
ganization measuree. 
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Tbla  la  largely  because  employ«a  and  office 
tMdders  fear  propoaals  to  modify.  ch*ng«  or 
leesAn  their  powers  and  praro^aUvea.  As  a 
result,  they  fight  such  blUa  at  least  twlec  as 
hard  aa  any  oiher  measure. 


The  Celt  ef  Bii  Air— II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  HKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.   January    18.    19$7 
Mr.  RYAN.     I^Jr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
brought  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
part  I  of  an  article  concerning  air  poUu- 
tion which  was  published  in  ManhatUn 
East,  a  New  York  community  newspaper. 
On  January  5.  ManhatUn  East  published 
the  second  part  of  the  article.    Air  poUu- 
tlon Is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  serious 
problems.     The  articles  by  Anthea  Lahr 
highlight  the  problem  In  New  York  City. 
The  January  5  article  follows: 
iFtomManhatunEast.  Jan.  6. 19S7] 
Thx  Co«t  or  Bad  At* — Pakt  II 
(By  Anthea  Labr) 
■Btg  indiutrieM  mre  big  poUuterM.     They  arc 
also  big  employers,  big  buyerg  and  big  poHM- 
coi  in/tuencea." — Jakes  Quiclkt. 

The  order  of  priority  for  control  of  air  pol- 
lution nationally,  based  on  the  contribution 
of  this  source,  la:  1)  Motor  Vahlclea.  21 
Generation  of  Electricity.  S)  Industry.  4) 
Space  Healing.  S )  Refuse  DI^ximU.  Of 
course,  local  sltuaUons  demand  local  priori- 
ties worked  out  with  locai  control  officials 
regarding  local  InteresU;  such  as  aijto  emis- 
sion in  Loe  Angelee.  refuse  disposal  and  geq- 
eratlon  of  electricity  In  New  York,  and  manu. 
focturlng  chemicals  In  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
Thus,  apart  from  refuse  disposal,  and  private, 
municipal  and  business  space  heating.  Indus- 
try Is  the  prime  ponut«r,  and  with  their  Im- 
mense pronu.  huge  influence,  and  engineer- 
ing skills,  should  be  the  leader  In  the  field, 
not  the  reluctant  follower. 

The  steady  industry  pressure  against  air 
pollution  control  Is  probably  not  malevo- 
lence or  antl-Boclal  Instinct,  but  the 
normal  business  moUvatlon  to  cut  costs  and 
raise  profits.  But  the  recalcitrance  of  the 
utility  Industrie*  1»  odd— their  proflu  are 
guaranteed  by  law  and  If  costs  go  up.  a  rate 
Increase  1*  nearly  always  granted  (especially 
for  air  pollution  control  measures)  by  tbe 
appropriate  regula'wory  agency. 

The  slogan.  Smoke  in  the  Air  t»  a  Sign  of 
Prosperity,  Is  outdate<L  Smoke-fUled  air  la 
no  longer  an  occasion  for  civic  prldejk  but 
civic  shame.  But  Industries  can  stlU  use  the 
smoke -equals -Jobs  argument  against  looal 
councils  who  try  to  Impose  air  pollution  con- 
trols. Industry  can  always  threaten  to  move, 
unless  state  and  federal  tax  Incentives  en- 
courage installation  of  poilutlon-oontroj 
equipment.  However,  tax  abatement  for 
flghUng  dirty  air  Is  only  granted  in  7  states. 
Industry  often  uses  public -relations  techni- 
ques to  keep  anti-pollution  efforts  at  the 
very  minimum. 

RepresentaUves  ot  the  coal  industry  have 
m  the  past  placed  an  advertisement  in  the 
news  media  which  said: 

"Dtm't  use  anything  which  requires  oil, 
gas.  cool  or  atomic  energy  'a  its  manu- 
faeture — such  as  electricity,  steel,  cement, 
clothes,  food,  newspapers,  babies'  rattles  .  .  . 
any  irutanf  CTid  to  air  pollution  brakes  our 
eivUiaation  to  a  halt  .  .  .  coal  is  a  minor  oausa 
of  this  contamination  but  the  coal  industry 
is  working  hard  to  clean  the  air  ...  " 
This  Irresponsible  Insult  to  tJCke  American 


people's  Intelligence  rightly  InfurUted  Ur. 
Norman  Coualna,  editor  of  the  Safurdaip 
Review,  who  replied  In  his  October  8tb 
editorial : 

"The  American  public  has  a  right  to  resent 
back~of-the-hand  treatment  by  the  coal  (n- 
d>L»try.  Are  we  to  regard  the  VJ.  PubUe 
Health  Sen^ice  as  a  collection  of  qxuscks  who 
are  footishl)/  trying  to  deprive  the  American 
people  of  the  necessities  and  the  accoutre- 
ments of  modern  sometyT  Are  all  the  people, 
publtc  and  private,  who  are  working  on  the 
air  pollution  problem  merely  dupes  of  those 
who  are  fecretly  plotting  to  undermine  the 
American  Way  of  Lifef 

"What  is  being  sought  is  not  an  'instant 
end'  to  air  pollution  but  better  controls  than 
now  exist.  It  is  possible  through  existing 
technology  to  reduce  sAorpIy  end,  tn  some 
cases,  to  eliminate  enlireiy  poisons  in  the  air 
caused  by  combustion,  incineration  or  chemi- 
cals." 

The  major  industrial  offender  in  New  York 
City  Is  Consolldnte  Edison,  which  has  li  gen- 
erating plants  within  the  City.  k. 

Con  Ed  cannot  shut  down  any  of  tttf"pianta 
long  enough  to  make  repairs  and  install  ade- 
quate equipment  to  reduce  air  pollution  sig- 
nificantly. Con  Ed  would  tike  to  bum  more 
natural  gas.  but  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion wlU  only  allow  them  very  limited  and 
temporary  suppllee. 

Con  Ed  would  like  to  build  an  atomic  en- 
ergy plant  Inside  the  city,  but  the  City 
would  not  allow  It.  There  has  to  be  careful 
evaluation  before  building  any  nuclear  In- 
ataUAtlon  because  the  eflecU  of  radiation  are 
Tery  eenous.  and  they  do  not  blow  away 
easily  or  lose  their  potency.  But  nuclear 
plants  have  operated  very  satiafactortly.  and 
although  It  Is  necessary  to  proceed  carefully 
In  increasing  the  amount  of  radlaUon  that 
could  Mcape  to  the  air.  nuclear  operaUous 
built  outside  metropoles.  with  efficient  emer- 
ergency  procedures  would  be  safer  than  In- 
efficient, obsolete  generating  planta  burning 
sulphur-filled  coal   and   low-grade  oU. 

The  economic  argumenu  against  pollu- 
tion-free atomic  energy  and  natural  gas  are 
fundamental.  Atomic  energy  involves  a  cal- 
culated risk  with  radlaUon.  and  natunJ  gas 
Is  In  limited  supply.  A  reducUon  of  the 
burning  of  coal  would  cause  Increased  un- 
employment In  the  Appalachians  and  would 
further  reduce  the  role  of  the  railway*.  Thus 
Con  Ed  Is  InvestlgaUng  the  poaslbllltlea  ot 
mine-mouth  generaUng  of  power,  which 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  city;  bringing 
hydroelectric  pjower  from  Canada  as  do  other 
American  cities;  constructing  power -generat- 
ing stations  along  the  Delaware  River  <thls 
has  run  into  opposition  from  factions  con- 
cerned with  preservation  of  beauty  and  wUd- 
llfe).  The  coal  would  be  brought  by  rail  to 
the  power  stations,  and  then  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  would  aUow  the  power  to  be 
brought  in  along  the  rlgbu-of-way  owned 
by  the  railroad.  These  are  all  long-term  rec- 
ommendations which  Oon  Bd  Is  mvestigat- 
Ing. 

In  the  short-term.  Con  Ed  can  try  and 
control  the  sulphur  content  of  Its  fuels, 
plunge  Into  research,  and  attempt  to  meas- 
ure the  level  of  the  poUutanu.  The  City 
Is  supporting  Con  Ed's  appUcatlon  to  the 
^C  for  more  natural  gaa,  and  facUtUtlng 
the  construction  of  nuclear  plants  outside 
the  City,  and  obtaining  a  right  of  way  Into 
the  City. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  by  the 
Mayor's  Task  Porce  on  Air  PoUuUon  have 
begun  to  be  implemented.  Con  Bd  Is  start- 
ing to  shut  down  lu  City  installations,  to 
huUd  nuclear  power  stations,  and  to  sur- 
vey other  sites  for  generating  planta.  Con 
Bd  could  cooperate  with  the  City  In  using 
garbage  to  generate  beat,  aa  tn  Rotterdam, 
but  this  they  are  reluctant  to  do.  becauae 
It  Is  uneconunlcal.  altbough  public  spirited. 
"It  is  time  that  the  City  stopped  issuing 
press  releases  and  started  isruing  the  criteria 
that  will  permit  u*  to  yet  oj^wtth  the  hard. 
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C09tl^.  ungUtmortnu  >o6  of  tacklinf  air  pol- 
lution «C  Joww  of  «*  mot*  critical  Mourcts." 

Robert  Ixm.  the  Olty  Council  "■  ^mkeam&n 
on  fclr  pollution.  U  bere  referring  to  tb« 
City  AdminUtxaUonli  dracglng  lt»  feet  In 
enlorclng  tUe  City  CouncUi  air  poUut&ooa 
control  law,  which  pUces  oert*ln  rwtrlctiom 
ftnd  requirnneata  on  landlord*'  operating 
Incinerators. 

Until  the  City  Department  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  l»sue«  engineering  criteria,  work 
cannot  proceed.  These  incinerator*  muat  be 
updated  by  Uay  lft«7.  yet  the  City  \m  icaroely 
giving  the  laDdlonii  enough  time  to  cconpty 
with  the  law. 

The  City  Oovernment  U  the  worst  Tlola- 
tor  of  Its  own  law*.  The  City  la  the  greatest 
deTlce  for  enhancing  culture,  facilitating 
social  exchange,  and  aoconunodatlng  man'i 


Mr.  Korman  Cousins  has  outlined  the  path 
that  progress  In  control  of  air  poUutioo  on 
auto*  should  tsAe:  1)  Research  should  be 
aocelttrafced  on  fuel  cells:  3)  Research  should 
be  accelerated  on  fuel  sddlUTes;  3)  Research 
should  be  accelerated  on  efficient  tailpipe 
electroaUtlo  preclpators;  4)  We  should  lake 
a  good  look  at  the  kind  of  cars  we  are  driving. 

Uoet  American  cars  are  far  larger  than 
necessary.  They  are  far  too  powerful  for 
the  speed  limits  Imposed  by  both  law  and 
traffic.  This  aspecUlly  applies  to  New  Tork's 
14.000  taxis,  which  travel  almost  completely 
In  the  city  at  low  speeds  and  waste  both 
horsepower  and  gasoline.  Plat  600s  arc  being 
Imported  as  experlmenUI  taxlcabs.  The 
Flats  have  a  submerged  motor  (thereby 
uUllzlng  sU  poeslble  space),  travel  at  4fi 
m.pJi.  (sufHclent  for  City  travel)  knd  use  % 


RECORD  OFFICK  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Cohcrzssiohal  Rxcoao, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-1 13,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subacrlpUons  to  the 
Rboosd  at  tl.50  per  month  or  for  single 
ooptes  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
ben  of  OongreaB  to  purchase  rcprlnU  from 
the  RacoBV  should  be  processed  through  this 


LAWS    RKLATtVS    TO   THE    PRINTINO    OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  Bouse  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document   not  already   provided  for  by   law, 

_»».  T..   ..-.  c  , __-—       „  -^-^—    .  but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  aecompa- 

«nlus  lor  traaiacUons.  but  the  City  U  also     of  the  horsepower,  therefore  producing  >4  of      ^j^  t,y  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 


major  contrlbutqr  to  air  pollution.  Its 
Incinerators  have  no  electrostatic  precipita- 
tors (as  Europe's  latest  municipal  inclnera- 
tcsa  do).  Its  tnises  are  overloculed.  Its  taids 
are  uneconomical ly  large  and  powerful  and 
without  pollution  control  devices  and  all  the 
departmsnt  cars,  engines  and  trucks,  the 
City  controls,  are  a  i»lmc  sources  of  auto 
polluUon;  the  City  sewage  planU  poUute  the 
water,  and  the  burning  garbage  dumps  Infest 
the  air.  _^ 

American  ctUes  have  to  dispose  of  UO.OOO.- 
000  lbs.  of  trash  every  day,  and  spend  $1.- 
500,000,000  for  public  dUpoeal  and  H.300.- 
000,000  for  private  disposal  every  year.  Only 
the  budgeU  for  roads  and  schools  exceed  that 
for  sarbage  disposal.  Each  Amencan  pro- 
duoea  4  pounds  of  garbage  dally,  and  this  will 
increaae  to  5.6  pounds  by  1S80.  The  cltaas  are 
faced  with  the  increasingly  difficult  problem 
of  disposing  of  It.  DJS,  cities  are  rather  In- 
cUnad  to  encourage  private  Incinerators  be- 
eaiAs  they  cost  the  city  nothing,  but  It  Is 
dUBeult  to  maintain  and  supervise  private 
disposals  of  refuse,  and  they  pose  air  poUu- 
tloo  and  Are  hazard  problems. 

Although  It  Is  uneconomical  st  present,  but 
efficacious  in  the  long  run,  marketable  Items 
can  be  removed  from  the  garbage.  l.e.,  cans, 
plastic,  paper,  etc..  and  then  reecrid.  The 
remaining  refuse  can  be  made  Into  fertiliser 
or  oompacted  (as  In  Sweden)   and  burled. 

One  chlorine  user  with  air  pollution  con- 
trols recovers  wasted  chlorine  at  the  cost  of 
•19  a  ton,  whereas  the  chlorine.  If  bought. 
would  ocet  100  a  ton.  Conservation  of  paper 
(which  Is  done  in  England)  Is  not  profitable, 
and  there  Is  a  limited  market  for  fertilixer. 
which  Is  a  bulkly  commodity  and  does  not 
fet<:h  a  very  high  price.  San  Fernando  how- 
ever, has  a  plant  which  removes  saleable  ob- 
jects from  refuse  and  converts  the  rest  to 
compost.  The  plant  works  well,  but  has  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  market  for  Its  products. 

Efforts  at  cleaning  the  air  are  still  falling 
behind  the  ability  to  pollute  it.  and  nowhere 
Is  T*^'»  more  noticeable  than  with  the  build- 
up of  auto  emissions  in  our  ettles.  Los  An- 
geles suffers  most  from  incomplete  oombus- 
tlon  of  gasoline  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  im- 
poelng  a  vent  on  the  tailpipe  of  autos  so 
that  the  \inbumt  fas  can  be  rebumed. 

Since  the  California  legislature  required 
that  tailpipe  emissions  be  controlled,  there 
are  no  air  pollution  devices  on  all  cars  in  ths 
U^-  But  this  is  not  enough:  the  nuznber 
of  cars  Is  increasing  every  year  (we  produoa 
twice  ss  many  cars  as  people  per  year) ,  and 
BO  the  total  amount  of  pollution  from  car*  la 
growing.  This  Is  particularly  ham\fuJ.  as  the 
carbon  monodde  from  ths  unbumt  gaaollne 
deprlvas  a  man's  blood  of  Its  oxygen-oanTinc 
oapabillUss.  It  u  also  v«r7  waetsf  ul.  aa  •>.• 
000.000.000  worth  of  fMoUne,  vHkH  U  th- 
oompletelj  traraed.  smds  Mp  In  the  air. 


the  pollutante.  Hopefully,  this  will  encour- 
age the  automakers  ot  Detroit  to  produce 
compact,  economical  cars  which  will  sub- 
stantially reduce   pollution  from  motors. 

Fuels  other  than  gasoline  should  be  In- 
vestigated, especially  by  the  City  Transit 
Authority,  which  could  experiment  with 
electric -powered  and  gas  turbine  buses,  and 
Fire  Department  restrictions  should  be  re- 
laxed to  allow  liquid  petroleum  gas  to  replace 
noxious  dlesel  fuel  In  fire  engines. 

"Ultimately,  cars  will  be  banned  from  mid- 
tousn  Manhattan.  The  queation  is  hov  long 
tcill  it  take?  How  many  people  vill  have  to 
die?" — NoBMAN  CoTranra. 

"Bxtreme  remedies  are  mott  appropriate 
for  extreme  diseases." — HiPPocaATas. 

There  Is  a  critical  shortage  of  breathable 
air.  and  at  the  moment  the  atmoaphers  Is  a 
shallow,  stagnant  pond,  and  we  are  the  gaq>- 
ing  fish  at  the  bottom. 

Unless  drastic  measures  are  taken  to  al- 
leviate this  situation,  all  major  cities  in  ths 
n.S-  ore  going  to  be  uninhabitable.  The  dis- 
asters, such  as  the  ones  In  London,  Donora. 
and  the  Meuse  Valley,  will  grow  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  level  of  air  pollution  will  In- 
crease so  as  to  make  habitation  In  a  city  for 
a  long  uninterrupted  stretch  deleterious  to 
both  health  and  work.  The  air  polluUon  Is 
warming  the  air  to  such  an  txtent  that  It 
could,  oonoelvahly,  melt  the  Ice  caps  and 
flood  most  of  the  Western  World. 

Thus,  fighting  air  pollution,  a  problem 
bound  Inextricably  with  other  city  problems, 
could  change  many  aspecta  of  urban  life. 
Cars  might  be  banned  from  downtown  areas 
( Robert  Low  has  said  that  they  are  consider- 
ing a  plan  to  forbid  cars  below  fifith  St.); 
vehicles  would  cease  to  depend  on  dlesel  and 
petroleum,  turning  to  electricity  and  liquid 
petroleum  gas;  cars  would  be  taxed,  Uke 
buildings,  on  the  amotmt  of  area  covered: 
the  city  would  use  garbage  as  a  fuel  to  gen- 
erate heat  and  power,  having  extracted  reiis- 
able  Items  from  the  refuse:  nuclear  power 
would  become  increasingly  Important  in  a 
peaceful  role:  and  the  Appalachians  might 
become  a  center  for  nuclear  development.  In- 
stead of  a  depressed  area,  clinging  to  the 
diminishing  Importance  of  ooal. 

The  battle  against  air  pollution  Is  also  a 
battle  against  outmoded,  Inefficient  methods 
of  generating  power,  of  transportation,  and 
of  disposing  of  unwanted  material.  By 
cleaning  up  the  air  we  will  have  Improved, 
rather  than  undermined,  the  American  Way 
of  Life. 


as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documenu  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1038) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
prcacotcd  to  either  House,  shall  t>e  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
istratlOD  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
PubUc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(CS.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1B87). 


OOTERNMENT  PtTBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Oovemment 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC,  30403,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  aW 
lowed  to  authorised  bookde&lers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovemment.  Ths  Superintendent  of 
Docimirats  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  dealgnate  any  Oov- 
emment officer  his  agent  for  tlie  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {VA.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  73a. 
Supp.  3). 


OONORESeiCmAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  s\ich  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  Ho  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UJS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  ISO,  p. 
1939). 


CBANOE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Bepresentatlves.  and  Delegatea 
who  have  changed  thslr  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresm  maj  tw 
oorrsoUy  given  in  the  Rsooas. 


PRUrrXNO  OF  OOlfORESSIORAL  RECORD 
EX7BAC1S 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  cHtler  of  any 
Senator,  RepreeentatlTe.  or  Delegate.  astracU 
trom  the  CowoBnaioHaL  Baooao,  the  person 
ordering  the  aame  paying  tlu  eoei  thsreof 
(UA.  Code,  tttls  44.  MC.  186.  p.  1»43) . 


Appendix 


PabGc  Fonui  oa  tk*  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    fCSV    TOKX 
IN  THE  BOOSE  or  REPRESKMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  10. 1967 


Mr.  TENZEK.  Mr  Spe«ker.  on  De- 
cember 21.  1B««.  I"  sponsored  B  pubUc 
Jorum  on  the  SelecUve  Senrlce  Act  In 
my  congressional  district.  The  public 
forum  on  the  dralt  was  held  at  Lynbrook 
High  School  in  Lynbrook.  N.Y.  My  an- 
nounced purpose  in  sponsoring  the  all 
day  conference  was  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  most  affected  by  the 
draft — the  young  people — to  express 
their  views  on  the  current  debate  as  to 
the  future  of  the  SelecUve  Service  Act. 
The  choice  of  a  high  school  as  the 
site  for  the  forum  was  most  advantage- 
ous as  U  permitted  an  added  educational 
advantage  because  It  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  political  science  and  social 
studies  classes  of  the  achool  to  attend 
the  conference  at  the  time  of  their 
scheduled  class  on  the  subject  In  the 
company  ot  the  teacher,  and  to  hear 
college  and  high  school  students  present 
their  views  to  their  Congressman.  They 
had  a  firsthand  opportunity  to  see  de- 
mocracy in  action. 

We  were  privileged  to  have  as  an  open- 
ing guest  speaker.  Major  Byron  Meader. 
representing  Co).  WUliam  Boughten  the 
New  York  SUte  Selective  Service  Direc- 
tor. Major  Meader  outlined  the  present 
provisions  of  the  act  and  answered  ques- 
tlons  relating  thereto. 

The  ground  rules  which  I  established 
for  the  conference  permitted  each 
speaker  to  address  the  audience  for  3 
minutes  and  to  file  a  written  statement 
of  any  length.  I  Indlcaled  that  there 
would  be  no  debate,  because  anyone 
holding  an  opposing  view  to  the  speaker 
was  able  to  obtain  time  to  express  his 
own  views.  ■ 

Questiotu  were  permitted  to  clarify 
any  statement  of  a  previous  speaker. 
TJ«B.  though  sharply  opposing  views 
were  presented  and  differing  proposals 
made,  the  all-day  session  was  orderly,  In- 
formative, and  enlightening  to  me  as  well 
as  to  those  who  attended. 

At  the  sUrt  of  the  conference  1  pre- 
sented the  Issues  to  be  discussed.  I  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  questions  raised 
In  mail  received  In  my  congressional  of- 
fice and  the  scope  of  the  suggestions 
ranging  from  a  complete  elimination  of 
the  draft  to  a  continuation  without 
change.  Between  these  two  viewpoints 
there  were  the  following  wide  range  of 
points  raised  In  letters  and  during  Inter- 
Tlews: 

Plrst.  The  present  draft  law  should  be 
continued  without  chance. 


Second.  The  Selective  Service  should 
be  continued  but  amended  to  eliminate 
inequities:  'a)  College  deferments  should 
be    eliminated,    (b)    coU««e    deferment 
examinations  should  be  discontinued.  <c) 
married  men  should  not  be  drafted.  <d) 
the  reserve  system  should  be  reviewed, 
(el     hardship    exemptions    should    be 
granted,  (f>  minor  physical  Inipalrmenu 
should  not  be  cause  for  exemption  from 
service,  (g)  educational  standards  should 
be  revised— there  Is  wort  for  all.  <h)  de- 
ferment for  Peace  Corps  Service  should 
be  allowed,    ill    geographical  Inequities 
should  be  eliminated.   Pool  should  be  na- 
tionwide, (J>   differences  between  draft 
boards  In  same  area  should  be  avoided, 
(k)    punitive    actions    of    draft   boards 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Third.  There  should  be  a  system  of 
universal  military  service. 

Fourth.  There  should  be  a  national 
aervloe  corps.  ......_ 

Fifth.  The  draft  should  be  abolished  In 
favor  of  a  volunteer  army. 

Sixth.  Establish  a  national  lottery  sys- 
tem for  selection  of  those  who  are  to 
serve.  .^     , 

Thirty-seven  students  of  high  school, 
graduate  and  postgraduate  levels  had 
requested  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  and  appeared  at  the  public  forum. 
The  »Oth  Congress  will  soon  have,  and 
face,  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  we  are  to  continue  the  present 
Selective  Service  Act  or  to  revise  It.  To 
prepare  to  formulate  my  own  views.  I 
thought  that  It  would  be  most  appro- 
priate to  hear  the  views  of  those  most 
affected.  Tliese  yoimg  men  of  high 
school,  college,  and  poetgraduate  age 
grouiM,  presented  their  views  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  above  proposals.  It  is  not 
possible  to  state  that  I  found  a  consensus 
on  any  of  these  proposals  other  than  that 
approached  to  by  almost  unanimous  feel- 
ing that  the  Congress  should  correct  the 
existing  inequities  when  the  draft  law  Is 

extended.  

During  the  conference  I  refrained  from 
expressing  my  own  views  on  the  amend- 
ments which  were  proposed.  Since  the 
conference,  and  based  on  many  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  students,  1  have 
again  reviewed  my  position. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  90th  Congress 
should  not  attempt  to  draft  a  universal 
military  service  plan  or  a  national  serv- 
ice plan  at  this  time.  The  simple  fact 
that  there  are  over  2  million  young  men 
who  reach  the  age  of  18  each  year  makes 
these  proposals  costly  and  difficult  to 
manage  or  administer. 

I  believe  that  many.  If  not  all.  of  the 
Inequities  In  the  present  system  can  be 
corrected  through  a  form  of  national 
lottery.  A  lottery  would  apply  to  aU 
young  men  without  placing  additional 
hardships  on  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 

te"-  ^  ..     ,. 

Under   a   national   lottery,   students 


could  still  be  deferred,  but  Congress 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  deferment 
is  not  to  become  an  exemption.  Stu- 
dents would  be  subject  to  the  lottery  Im- 
mediately after  completion  of  their  ed- 
ucation. The  present  college  deferment 
tests  could  be  abolished. 

Once  manpower  requirements  for  the 
year  have  been  filled,  those  youi\g  men 
whose  numbers  were  not  drawn  from  the 
national  pool  would  know  they  would 
not  be  required  to  sen'e  barring  a  na- 
tional emergency.  As  a  result,  the  im- 
certainly  about  one's  future  would  be 
eliminated. 

NaUonal  standards  under  the  selective 
service  law  could  eliminate  or  reduce  to 
a  great  degree  the  other  inequities  out- 
lined above — inequities  arising  from  geo- 
graphical circumstances,  the  prohibition 
against  changing  one's  local  draft  board, 
punitive  actions  taken  by  local  draft 
boards  and  the  status  of  married  men. 

I  plan  to  make  availahle  to  the  House 
Armed  Servloea  Committee  the  testimony 
pnsented  at  the  public  conference  for 
their  evaluation  and  consideration.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  90th  Congress  will 
draft  Selective  Service  Act  amendments 
which  will  correct  many  of  the  inequities 
discussed  by  these  young  people. 


PUIaMvUi  Nava]  District 

B3CTENSION  OF  RKMARKfa 
or 

HON.  HUGH  scon 

or   »WNI«ST1,V*N1A 

IM  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UMIlXU  STATBB 

Thuridav.  January   It,   1917 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  announcement 
bj  Uie  Department  of  the  Navy  that  the 
naval  district  headquarters  In  PhUa- 
delpiila  is  being  moved  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
As  the  birthplace  of  the  OB.  Navy.  Phila- 
delphia. I  believe.  Is  at  least  entitled  to  a 
hearing  in  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  publlslied  in 
this  morning's  Philadelphia  Inquirer  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricosn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Don't  Teas  Tmat  Emssom  Dowit 

Wltbout  so  mudi  •«  s  warning  shot  fccrott 
our  bow.  the  PMittgon  hsa  Bred  >  broaasUJe 
Into  cberUbed  N»»al  txadiaon  of  Pluia- 
delpbla.  Tbe  stripi*  »o  vaUanOy  won  are  to 
be  torn  from  our  alecve.  This  city  no  longer 
win  be  the  home  port  for  Naval  District 
headquarten,  u  the  Defense  Department  goea 
through  with  Ita  plans. 

If  aavlngs  can  l>e  achieved,  without  loaa  ot 
aamlnlatraure  efllclency.  by  oonaoUdatIng 
Naval  Dlatrlct  heftdquarten  tiirougbout  the 
country,  mnd  reducing  Owlr  total  number, 
then  so  tM  IV    But  by  what  Katie  <»"  "» 

'Alls 
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MhUUM  at  PHlI«l»lJ*l»'i  hwdquirtwi  to 
Norfolk.  UM»i  at  a»  o«ii«  W.T  i^ni>A^ 

N»»T  to  b*  unfi«r«BU»toa»lj  stnpiiwS  o<  tt* 
rM».  M«l  r«l««»t«l  to  iwoa-^lM.  •«•«"•. 
without  CU  oourtMT  c<  »  hMTlni? 

phiiwxipbic  with  iM  Him*  "i^r  Tim.  wiu 

oonunu.  CO  h.y.  th»  l»ri«.t  "'"Mf."^^- 
Uoo  in  Ui»  combined  Itaurth  ind  ITftb  o"" 
Mcu  Tbim  wouW  iMm  to  b».  bj  »nf  i»»- 
«n*I>K  erlt«1oo.  the  mni  locale  lor  the  oon- 
•olkUtea  h««lqa«rter».     In  »h7  .vrot,  pul>Uc 

riiouM  h»»e  m  opiwctunltj  to  »fr»  their 
cxM  txfon  »  llMl  iecUlon  H  n»»de 

with  Ul  due  reepect  for  Kortolk.  which 
,ito  ttM  g»lUat  tradmoM  u  >  N«»T  town, 
Plill«lelphl«  h««  ju»t  cl»lm  to  be  t^«  f«^ 
DIetnct  h««Klll»"«r«  on  the  beeU  o*  hUtory, 
.enlonty  end  eer^lce. 
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I  can  eooQ  learn  how  to  do  It  If  ywi  wlli 

let  me  Me  It  done; 
I  can  watch  your  handa  la  aottoa,  but  yof 

tonifue  too  fast  may  rao. 
And  the  lectuiee  job  daUTer  may  b*  farr 

vlM  and  true;  

But  rd  rather  let  my  leeaona  by  oheerrln* 

what  you  do. 
ror  I  may  mlaundeietand  you  and  the  hlfh 

adrlce  you  (iTe. 
But  there"*  no  mlauodeiatanrtinf  how  you 

act  and  how  you  live. 

BDoaa  A.  Otravr. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Poguty  and  to  the 
ottter  members  of  the  IkmUy  my  deepest 
sympathy  In  their  «re«t  loss. 


TW  Ute  HMmbk  Joha  E.  Fnartir 
SPEBCH 

HON.  CEORgTw.  ANDREWS 


n«  THB  HOtJSB  or  RSPMBBNTATIVIS 

Wednesdaif.  Januam  II.  1M7 
Mr  A1«I»«W8  of  Al»b«m».  Mr. 
Sneaker.  K  would  require  more  time  tUM 
«h»«i  before  ui  todw  to  pay  adequate 
txtbote  to  the  Ufe  and  Ideas  of  Jomi 
POGMTT.  It  would  take  more  fon»lght 
than  we  possess  to  gage  fullj  the  effects 
of  hjs  work  upon  present  and  future  gen- 
eratlons.  ,  .     . 

A  great  many  quaUUes  dUtlngul.?he<l 
JoHB  PooAsxr.  Standing  high  among 
these  were  his  dogged  determination,  his 
derout  dedication,  and  his  flghUng  spirit. 
These  Qualltlea.  perhaps  more  than  any 
others,  characterized  John  Fooastt 
throughout  his  service  to  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  and  to  the  Nation. 

As  those  of  us  who  had  the  honor  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  well  aware,  Jomt 
PocMiTT  left  an  Indelible  Imprint  on  the 
proceedings  and  accomplishments  of  bet- 
ter health  for  Americans  as  well  as  bet- 
ter health  facilities  and  more  and  better 
health  research.  He  was  recognized  by 
friend  and  foe  alike  as  a  fighter  for  the 
principles  In  which  he  beUeved  and  for 
the  plain  people  whom  he  loved.  His 
steadfast  championship  of  the  cause  of 
better  health  and  rehabllltatton  services; 
and  of  his  Bute,  his  secUon,  and  his 
Nation  will  stand  forever  as  a  monument 
to  his  years  of  devoted  service  to  his 
country. 

I  think  the  foUowlng  poem  well  typi- 
fies our  late  friend.  He  was  ever  active, 
always  understanding,  helpful.  Inter- 
ested in  the  other  man's  problem: 

SatMOKS  Wa  Ba 
rd  rather  le*  a  aermon  than  hear  one  any 

day 
rd  father  ooe  ebould  watt  with  roe  than 

merely  teU  the  way. 
•me  eyee  a  better  pupU  and  mow  wUltng 

than  the  ear; 
Fine  counsel  la  confualng.  but  example  ■  al- 
ways clear 
And  the  bwt  of  aU  tba  preaohaia  ara  Ilia 

man  wbo  Uve  tlielr  eraada, 
Itor  to  lae  tba  i^iod  ta  aetloo  la  wbat  avaiT 
body 


TVt  ViabuH  DOeuu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

—  OF  AaaAi»a*a 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  ONTTSD  STATES 

Thuradav,  January  1*.  '**' 
Mr.  FniBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
David  Schoenbrun.  a  distinguished  Jour- 
nalist, has  written  a  very  Interesting 
article  on  the  Vietnam  dilemma  which 
appeared  In  the  Columbia  University 
Porum.  His  conclusion  Is  that  neutrali- 
zation Is  the  only  practical  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  problem.  Mr.  Schoenbrun 
wrote: 

I  vaa  at  the  BatUe  of  Dlenblenphu;  when 
I  law  the  Chlneee  mortan  going  Into  poal- 
tlom  on  the  creat  ot  the  hJlle  above  the  valley 
I  knew  I  waa  watching  the  end  of  the  «a 
of  WMtern  dominance  In  Asia.  I  flew  from 
Hanoi  to  Saigon  to  Geneva  with  Prince  Buu 
Loe.  then  Prime  Mlnlater  of  South  Vietnam. 
I  covered  the  conference  and  Interviewed  the 
pnnolpal  aotoca.  They  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Western  poweri  oould  no  longer 
determine  the  flow  of  hXatory  In  Asia;  that 
the  beat  that  oould  be  expected  for  the  Weat 
waa  an  independent,  neutraUat  Vietnam, 
OommunUt  but  not  a  eateUlte  ot  China. 


Mr.  Schoenbrun's  article  Is  one  of  the 
most  succinct  and  penetrating  analyses 
of  the  problem  that  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  recommend  It  to  Sefiators 
and  to  other  readers  of  the  Ricoae.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed 
In  the  Appendix  ot  the  RscosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

VnrMAM:  THa  Cas«  loa  EnaicaTioM 
(By  David  Schoenbrun) 
Uoat  ot  the  men  who  role  Balgon  have. 
Uka  the  Bourbona.  learned  nothing  and  for- 
eotten  nothing.  They  eeelt  to  retain  thoee 
privileges  they  have  and  to  regain  thoee  they 
have  lost.  In  Vietnam,  only  the  Commu- 
nUta  repreeent  revoluUoo  and  social  change. 
The  CommunUt  Party  U  the  one  truly  na- 
tional organlzauon  that  permeatea  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  It  la  the  ooly 
croup  not  dependent  on  foreign  bayoneU  for 
iurvlval.  For  Its  own  etrateglc  and  pollUcal 
enda  the  Dnlted  SUtee  U  thua  protecUng  a 
non-Communlat  Vietnamese  social  etructure 
that  cannot  defend  IteeU  and  that  perhape 
does  not  deserve  to  be  defended.  Our  re- 
sponalbUlty  for  prolonging  what  U  oaaen- 
tlally  a  dvU  conflict  may  be  one  of  the  major 
reaaoca  for  the  considerable  amount  of  con- 
fualon,  giult.  and  aoul-eearchlng  among 
Amarleaoa  over  the  Vietnam  war.  I  aUnply 
aannot  help  worrying  that.  In  the  proceee  ot 


waging  thla  war.  we  are  corrupting  ouraelvea. 
I  wonder  when  I  look  at  the  bombed-oul 
peasant  hamleU.  the  orphan*  begging  and 
itaaung  la  the  itreeU  of  Saigon,  and  the 
women  and  children  with  napalm  bums 
lying  on  the  hoaplUl  ooto,  whether  the 
United  Statee  or  any  naUon  hae  the  right  to 
InlUct  thl.  suaerlng  and  degradaUon  on 
another  people  for  lu  own  enda. 

I  agree  with  the  paragraph  above  although 
I  did  not  write  It.  It  U  composed  of  aen- 
tencoe  eicerpted  from  a  much  remarked 
UDon  article  In  The  WeiiJ  Tor*  Time.  Maja- 
^  of  Sunday.  October  ».  "Not  a  Dove,  But 
No  Longer  a  Bawk"  by  NeU  Sheehan.  who 
has  been  covering  the  Pentagon  elnce  return- 
ing from  Vietnam  laat  August. 

NeU  Sheehan  li  not  a  Nervous  NeUy.  not  a 
Peacenik,  not  a  Vletnlk.  not  even  anything 
■o  euppoiedly  un-American  as  an  Intellectual. 
Be  U  a  profeealonal  reporter  who  once  "be- 
Ueved  In  what  my  country  was  dotng  In  Viet- 
nam." but  who,  aa  ot  October  »,  IBM.  no 
longer  boUevee.  Along  with  many  of  hla  fel- 
low oltlaena.  he  goea  so  far  aa  to  "wonder 
whether  hla  country  "hae  the  right  to  Inflict 
thla  suffering  and  degradaUon  on  another 
people  tor  lu  own  enda."  Hla  la  the  cry  of 
angulah  of  an  honeat  man  who  has  gone  far 
toward  the  realisation  that  hU  country  la 
doing  something  very  wrong.  He  haa  not  yet 
gone  that  one  vital  atep  further  to  the  only 
attitude  that  haa  both  practical  and  moral 
importance:  the  wlUlngneea  to  rl^  the 
wrong.  His  ory  ot  anguish  ends  with  a 
whimper:  "D»plte  these  mlsclvlnga  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  do  anythUg  but  continue  to 
prosecute  the  war"— and  with  a  pious  prayer: 
"I  hope  that  we  wlU  no*,  m  the  name  of 
some     anU-Communlst    crusade,     do     thla 

A  professional  reporter  myself,  with  long 
experience  In  Vietnam,  particularly  the 
larger  region— Vietnam.  Oambodla.  and 
Laoa— once  known  as  French  Indochina,  I 
read  Sheehans  article  with  strong  emoUon : 
admiration  tor  the  sweep  and  depth  of  hla 
reporting:  respect  tor  his  O"*?*  "2,!°;^; 
searching;  bemuaement  as  to  why  he  did  not 
include  more  ot  these  facU  In  hU  daily  re- 
ports from  Vietnam;  flnaUy.  a  hot  flash  of 
anger  at  hla  grotesque  conclusion  that  we 
must  continue  to  prceecute  an  evil  war  that 
cannot  be  won.  How  many  readers,  Ulcemy- 
aslf .  clutched  at  their  sanity  as  an  otherwise 
lucid  writer  concluded  that  there  U  no  way 
out  of  a  frlghtlul  moss  other  than  to  dig 
deeper  into  it? 

If  thla  were  Nell  SheehfDs  personal  dUem- 
ma  It  could  easily  be  dlsmlsaed  m  light  ot 
hla  valuable  doeumenutlon.  But  the 
greater  value  ot  Sheehans  article  U  that  it  so 
fullv  reflects  a  naUonai  dilemma,  broad  and 
deep  serosa  the  country  and.  Indeed,  within 
the  government  itself.  I  have  met  and 
talked  with  many  Nell  Sheehans.  In  the 
White  House,  in  the  State  Department.  In 
the  congress  and  In  lecture  tours,  symposia, 
teach-ins  and  other  pubUc  and  private-  dis- 
cussions of  the  Vletnameae  war.  At  the 
Bankers  Aasoclatlon  of  Omaha,  the  Com- 
munity Center  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois  the 
World  Afl'alra  Councils  of  Bullalo.  PhUadel- 
phU  and  Chicago,  the  Forum  of  Miami,  the 
lieTChanta  Club  of  Dallaa;  from  Garden  City 
to  Beverly  Hills,  from  Minneapolis  to  New 
Orleans,  In  almost  one  hundred  meetings 
with  some  hundred  thousand  people  I  have 
heard  this  same  cry  of  angulah;  Its  a  dirty 
war  but  we're  stuck  In  It. 

All  ot  the  evidence  that  I  have  seen.  In- 
cluding analyiee  ot  the  opinion  poUa.  Indi- 
cates that  an  overwhelming  majority  ot 
Americans  wanu  an  end  to  the  war.  What 
clouds  the  Issue  la  that  the  majority  la  di- 
vided Into  three  groupe:  thoee  who  think 
the  war  can  be  ended  by  an  all-out  escala- 
tion thoas  who  think  It  can  only  be  ended 
by  deescalatlon  leading  to  negotiation,  and 
anally— perhape  the  majority  of  the  majcr- 
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Ity— aioM  clUienj  ne!th«T  h»wk  nor  tXtm, 
wtw)  M  aaie<liAn  correcUy  <l8*:rlbe«  U^m.  mn 
oonl'uMd.  fe«l  juilty.  md  irt  Uiem«iT«  be 
pulled  Into  deeper  mm!  deeper  wfcten  by  the 
more  powerful  tides. 

Of  all  tbe  ooBfllctlzic  e.tUtudae  thl*  war 
bu  ttUred  up  perhupa  tbe  most  extraordinary 
U  ooe  that  every  lecturer  and  teacher  know* 
well-  It  aaioclabed  Senator  Bobert  Kennedy 
oo  hi*  rec«ni  txlp  to  the  Far  Weat,  wben 
be  wa«  addreaatnf  the  ettident  body  ot  a 
Weat  Coaat  unl»cr»ity.  Be  told  tbem  that 
he  waa  oppoaed  to  the  itudent  defcnuent 
■ystem.  which  favor*  tboae  who  oould  afford 
to  go  to  ootlege.  He  wma  almost  booted  off 
the  platlorm.  StartJed  at  the  outburat.  Ken- 
nedy then  aalLed  the  atudenu  whether  they 
favored  greater  escalation,  and  they  roared 
their  approval.  Such  twlaled  thinkUn  can 
be  Biwuned  up:  More  War  Without  D«— or 
eftCftlatlon  without  participation.  I  have  run 
Into  thU  altitude  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  not  Juat  among  itudcnU.  In  Omaha, 
the  execuUve  vice  president  of  a  bank  told 
me  that  be  hoped  we  eonid  hit  hard  osough 
to  get  It  over  before  hla  aon  waa  drafted. 
Another  man  told  me  he  had  advised  his  son 
to  study  a  apecial  branch  of  aclenoc  that 
would  require  four  year*  o€  po*t-frmduat« 
study.  "In  the  meantime  let's  bomb  the  hell 
out  of  than  and  get  It  over." 

Get  H  orer,  get  It  o^er.  la  the  ory  heard 
Across  the  naUon.  Tor  same  It  la  a  cry  o* 
penonal  fear.  Tor  aamf  It  la  a  cry  of  norat 
anguish.  For  moat,  I  am  afraid  It  la  only 
ft  cry  of  anger— a  howl  of  fruatral«i  prtde 
that  has  UtUe  to  do  with  morality  and  every- 
thlng  to  do  With  proTlng  America"!  poww 
and  aavlng  Uncle  Bams  face  TbJs  atti- 
tude la  moat  frequenUy  expreased  in  the 
statement:  Maybe  we  shouldn't  have  gotten 
Into  this,  but  ftlnoe  we  have,  we  roust  see 
it  through.  Perhaps  the  moat  prominent 
spokesman  for  this  view  Is  Oeneral  Klaen- 
hower.  whose  recent  reveraal  ot  attitude  re- 
flects this  widely  held  position.  In  October 
of  this  year  El*enhower  said  we  must  do 
CTerything  necessary  to  wage  the  war  ruc- 
casafully.  and  he  refuawl  to  niJe  out  even 
the  possibility  of  using  atomic  weapona-  Tet 
I  heard  General  Elsenhower  talk  wry  *4I- 
fercaUy  two  years  s^. 

I  Tlstted  Klaenhower  at  his  farm  in  Gettys- 
burg, on  August  aftth,  1964,  on  the  oooaaioo 
of  the  30th  annlveraary  of  the  liberation  d 
Fmrla.    In  the  course  of  a  talk  lasting  several 
boun    the    General    remlnlKjed    about^the 
French  Indochlneae  War  and  the  pnmmnm 
he  h«d  put  upOD  the  French  to  conduct  It 
diflerwitly.    "mey  could  not  rally  the  people 
to  their  aide,   be  recalled,   adding   that  no 
white,  Weetem  nation  oould  win  a  colonial 
war  In  Asia-    Be  then  taik«l  about  our  own 
dilemma  In  Vletiiam  and  hU  decision  to  giw 
economic  aid  to  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  ud  help  him 
reslat  communlam.     "Thafs  the  only  way  It 
con  bo  done."  Elsenhower  told  me.    "We  can 
only    help   them   to  help   themeelvea."     Be 
thought  then  that  we  could  not  and  should 
not  try  to  do  their  lighting  for  them.    Today 
he  thinks  differently  and  the  rea«>n  is  surely 
evident:  our  manive  oommitment  to  defeat 
communism  In  Vietnam  has  in  Htsenhowgs 
view  created  a  new  situation.     Elsenhower 
has  not  contradicted  himself.     Be  now  be- 
lieves that  the  context  has  so  changed  that 
we   need   no  longer  concern  ouiaelvea  with 
what  changed  it:   pcrhap*  we  ahoxild  nerer 
bave  gotten  involved,  but  there  Is  no  point 
In    dwelling    upon    past    history.     Historian 
Arthur    Schleslnger.    Jr.    apparently    a«reea. 
He    began    hU   article    "A    Middle    Way    Out 
of  Vietnam"'  In   The  New  York  Timr.»  M«ff- 
axim  of   September    18   by   atallog:     "Why 
we  are  In  Vietnam  U  today  «  queaUon  of  only 
hiatorlcaJ  Interest.     We  «r«  there,  for  bettar 
or  for  worse,  and  we  mu»t  deal  with  the  alt- 
uatlon  that  exists.  .  .  .  Our  stake  In  South 
Vietnam  may  have  been  aelf-crwatad,  but  It 
baa  Dooethelaas  beoona  raaL" 


nothing  oould  be  more  dangwooa  itian  thl* 

Usui  at  thinking.  Ilie  point  In  eiagitnlng 
the  pMt  la  not  to  cry  over  m>Ul«d  nUk  or  to 
Uutulge  in  uaeleas  blame -finding,  but  to  find 
oat  what  went  wrong  and  why  ao  that  we 
might  aee  more  clearly,  first,  how  to  put  It 
right,  and.  seoood,  how  best  to  answer  Sbee- 
hAn'a  prayer  that  we  don't  do  it  again. 

To  lilxistrate  the  value  of  looking  back- 
ward in  the  diapuu.  let  us  examine  the  quae- 
Uon  erf  the  natiire  of  the  war.  particularly 
the  issue  ol  aggression.  The  Johnacm  Ad- 
ministration talks  constantly  of  North  Viet- 
namese "aggression."  Mimetlmea  simplifying 
It  to  'Communist  aggression. '  Over  and 
over  at  the  ManUa  Conference,  and  in  its 
fLnai  communique,  aggression  was  the  word 
used  to  describe  the  war.  If  we  simply  ac- 
cept this  charge  without  checking  It  against 
liw  historical  r«ord— that  Is.  if  we  persuade 
ouraelvee  that  "now"  la  unrelated  to  "then" 

It  will  be  almost  Impossible.  I  believe,  to 

find  the  way  to  peace.  Hanoi  wiU  certainly 
not  enter  n^otlatlons  as  the    ■aggreaaor. " 

Examination  of  the  record  would  abow  a 
BltuaUon  very  different  from  today,  (Is  that 
why  we  are  so  often  urged  to  forget  It?) 
Certainly  Hanoi  is  taking  sggressive  action 
now  in  sending  regular  soldiers  to  fight  In 
South  Vietnam.  But  Hanoi's  views,  which  t* 
accepted  by  most  observers  outside  the 
United  SUtes.  is  that  the  original  provoca- 
tkn  waa  cocnmltted  by  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  by  the  United  States  of  America  in 
)olnUy  refusing  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  AccOTds.  Vietnam  did  not 
send  troopa  south  until  after  the  American 
buUd-up.  Hanoi  has  been  reacting  to  both 
the  American  intervention  and  the  refusal 
of  South  Vletziam  to  bold  free  elecilona.  It 
is  also  reacting  to  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  a  military  clique  that  is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  not  even 
ot  the  South  Vietnamese,  since  Premier  Ky 
snd  his  principal  aides  are  refugees  from 
the  North.  It  doe*  not  invalidate  these  lacU 
to  argue  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  does  not  repre- 
sent the  people  either,  or  that  what  we  are 
feeing  Is  socne  new  kind  of  Internal  aggres- 
sion. That  Is  precisely  what  all  the  turmoil 
nas  been  about.  Troax  the  very  start  tbtfe 
has  been  a  civil  war  among  the  Vletnameee, 
not  a  Eonan-ilke  aggreaelon  by  the  North 
against  the  South.  And  If  this  fundamental 
truth  cannot  be  accepted,  then  any  kind  of 
an  honorable  setUement  U  beyond  hope. 
Tou  cant  settle  a  fight  if  you  do  not  know 
what  It  la  aU  about. 

I  do  not  speak  of  history  only  from  hind- 
sight.     I    watched    all    of    this    happen.      X 
waa  at  the  Battle  of  Dlenhlenphu;  when  I 
saw  the  Chln^  mortar*  going  into  poaitloa 
on  the  creet  of  the  bills  above  the  valley  I 
knew  I  was  watching  the  end  of  the  era  ^ 
Western   dosnlnanoe   In    Asia.     I    flew   from 
Banol  to  Saigon  to  Geneva  with  Prince  Buu 
Loc,  then  Prime  Minister  of  South  Vietnam. 
I  covered  the  oonfcrenoe  and  interviewed  the 
principal  actors.     They  came  to  the  ooodu- 
slon  that  WMtern   power*  could  no  longer 
determine  the  flow  of  hUtory  In   Asia;    that 
the  b««i  that  oould  be  expected  for  the  Weat 
was    an    independent,     neutralist    Vietnam, 
Communist    but    not    a    satellite    c£    CSilna. 
I  have  oome  to  believe  that  period  deserves 
the  cloeest  study  by  American  citiaens.  not 
becauae  erroia  were  made  or  evil  done  inten- 
tionally,   but    becauae    the    leader*    of    our 
country.  Baenhower  and  Kennedy  In  turn. 
wer«  olthw  not  awsre  of  the  dynamics  that 
would   follow   from   their  dedalons.   or  dis- 
counted the  dangers  too  readily.     If  we  turn 
our  backs  on  the  dynamical  process  that  l«d 
us    wlUx>ut  intent.  Into  a  war  we  know  we 
ehould   not  be  fighting,  how  will  we  avo*d 
ina¥<"e  the  same   mlstakea  In   the   future? 
Our  predicament  began  with  the  Judgment 
of  John  Poater  DulVea— a  correct  Judgment— 
t^t^^t  Bo  Chi  Minh  had  beocme  ao  popular  a 
Yij^^«i»i  h«t>  that  be  would  win  free  e)cc- 
Uona  by  a  big  marfln  (W  percent.  President 
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Bvary  Infonned  obaervar  cocusurrcd.  It  < 
not  tha  Judgment  that  was  wrong,  but  the 
ooDClnMon  X>uUaa  drew  frofn  it.  Dulles  de- 
cided that  wa  must  organise  an  Aeia  equlv- 
ftleot  to  NATO,  support  an  antl-Communlst 
leader  in  South  Vietnam  and  stall  off  the 
free  elecUons  provided  by  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords. This  led  to  Msenhower's  letter  to 
NgD  £Hnh  EHem,  our  selecUOD  as  knU-Com- 
munlat  champion,  offering  economic  aid. 
Elsenhower  then  beUeved  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  needed  only  our  friendly  help 
and  guidance.  Tills  policy  waa  l>aaed  on 
America's  brliUant  sucoeas  in  Europe,  where 
the  M»r*hall  Plan,  the  Truman  Doctrine  and 
NATO  combined  to  provide  tlie  fruitful  uae 
of  economic  aid  under  a  military  alileld 
egslust  external  hggnmlon.  The  error,  o* 
course,  was  the  assumption  that  a  poUcy 
that  had  worked  in  industrtaUaed.  techno- 
loglcaUy.  advanc«l.  white.  Christian  Europe 
could  also  work  in  rural,  backward,  yellow, 
non -Christian  Asia. 

Wa  also  failed  to  understand  how  the 
mechanism  of  our  program  of  aid  leads  in- 
exorably from  butter  to  guns.  We  start 
with  the  simple  proportion  that  communlam 
is  evil  and  should  be  atopped  from  spread- 
ing. Therefore  antl-Oommuniata  must  be 
helped.  When  we  give  eoooomic  aid  we  aoon 
discover  we  must  also  ixovide  technological 
help.  To  persuade  Congress  and  the  people 
to  give  tax  dollar*  the  anti-Communists  are 
described  aa  fighter*  lor  freedom.  When 
they  fall  to  carry  out  our  proposals  for  re- 
forms the  fact  Is  hidden  because  more  aid 
must  now  be  given  to  prevent  their  ooUapsS. 
The  Inveetjnent  In  aid  and  technical  ad- 
Tlaor*  becon>e«  ao  great  that  soidlw*  are  eent 
to  protect  them.  The  soldier*  are  shot  at, 
•o  they  are  authorlaed  to  shoot  back.  The 
Coaununltte  strike  harder  to  prevent  tha 
American  program  from  shoring  up  the  ad- 
veraary.  More  aoldlers  are  sent  and  baaea 
are  built.  Onee  our  honor  and  power  are 
coounttted  it  becomes  our  war.  And  onoe  It 
becomes  our  war  then  we  devise  new  nalaa. 
Thus  an  Klaenhower  who  onoe  believed  tfttat 
Mily  Aalans  should  fight  an  AMan  war  cm 
two  years  later  approve  an  American  ooCD- 
mltment  greater  than  the  oommitnjent  ot 
the  South  VietnsjQcee  themselves. 

How  can  we  avoid  the  dytiamlca  that  lead 
from  economic  aid  to  all-out  commltmenf? 
The  mechanUra  that  springs  the  trap  U  our 
unilateral  programming-  By  giving  aid  di- 
rectly, we  directly  involve  our  flag,  prestige 
fc^wt  power  In  the  sucoesa  of  the  redplenl. 
ftDd  so  became  the  servant  of  a  Chiang  Kal- 
■bek  or  a  Marahal  Ky— men  who  stand  fcr 
the  very  oppcalte  of  the  democraUc  cause 
we  suppose  we  are  defending  If  Insteed 
we  gave  aid  through  international  organlza- 
Uimc — the  world  Bant  and  OBCD  are  two  ot 
HiAny — we  might  find  a  palliative  for  the  lUa 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  We  could  oo«a- 
niit   American   doUan   without   oommKtmg 

the  Am0loan  fia^g.  

Maybe  then  we  would  not  find  ourselvca 
in  situations  chat  inerltably  become  ptMarlaed 
into  the  fatal  alternative:  victory  or  defeat. 
Thla  false  dlchotoniy  is  what  leads  a  NeU 
Sheehan  from  lucidity  to  abeurdlly.  Be  and 
many  other  Americans  see  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war  or  a  "pr<5cipltat«  retreat,  de- 
generating into  a  rout."  Or.  as  I  have  beard 
it  said  again  and  again  across  the  nstlon.  "we 
cant  turn  tall  and  run."  Of  courae  that 
Isn't  the  aniwer  ttouble  Is,  It  isn't  even  the 
queetlon.  The  T*al  que«Uon  Is  how  to  find 
a  middle  ground  between  vlcUiry  snd  defeat. 
Is  there,  as  Sheehan  suggested,  really  noth- 
ing to  do  but  make  a  bigger  m^f 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  a  huge  dcnee  cloud 
■ecms  to  deaoend  upon  even  the  clearort 
ttitnking  Aromnem^M.  We  cannot  seem  to  per- 
0BlT«  the  shape  <tf  that  middle  ground.  Mr. 
Behlaslngcr  called  on  ns  to  Had  It  In  his 
Timet  articte.  hot  dM  not  daaeribc  exactly 
wbsra  It  might  be  fovnd.    Be  saw  no  reaaon 
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«or  -ooi  relucunce  u>  follow  lb»  L«o«  model 
ud  «Ml«r»  B«utr»U»tlo«i,  under  lnt«rn»- 
Hoo»l  »«i«ment.  our  lo«>t-run  obJ«rtlt». 
but  h*  onlj  propOMKl  <Je-eM«l»Uoo  »nd  pot 
major  einpjl»*»  on  our  newl  "to  recUn  our 
jool  "  Pimldent  Johneoo  too  MnploTed  tale 
In-cUche  m  hie  PrtnoeVoo  eddreee  when  he 
ureed  hie  crltlce  not  to  blow  their  cool. 

It  le  et  thle  point  th»t  I  loee  my  own  eool. 
It  seeme  to  me  elngulaily  Inepproprlete  for 
■nrooe  conducting  e  mejor  w»r  to  eojuee 
othete  of  being  overheeted.  Hai  Preeldent 
Johneon  kept  hli  cool  In  Vietnam  In  dropping 
more  tone  of  dynemlte  on  thet  Uny  countrr 
tnen  were  dropped  on  N»il  OermAny  In 
World  Wer  n?  Are  doree  leeUy  more  hot- 
headed then  hewlait  le  there  lome  Intnnelc 
Tlrtue  In  keeping  cool  before  iO  treglc  end 
enlel  •  wer  se  thle?  Indeed  len't  11  ebout 
Ume  to  pet  hot  ebout  demendlng  en  end  d 
the  w»r»  It  le  eeJd  thet  Senetoee  Watwi 
Moeai  end  J.  Wnxien  FuueioiiT  hurt  them- 
eelvee  bedly  by  loelng  their  cool.  Perhepe 
they  did.  But  they  heve  eleo  done  their 
country  e  greet  eenrlce  end  were  It  not  for 
men  ake  them  wo  might  etOl  be  ewmltlng  re- 
eponelble  nationwide  dlecueelon  of  the  Vlet- 
nemeee  end  Chlneee  leeuee. 

It  le  M  thie  point  thet  I  feel  only  en  In- 
tcnee  enguleh  lor  the  crleU  of  my  profee- 
eloo  end  at  mj  country.  I  know  thet  Nell 
Sheeben  le  not  the  only  reporter  to  euepect 
tb*t  he  had  been  ro<rted.  not  the  only  oor- 
reepoodent  to  be  torn  between  the  reellia- 
uon  thet  the  wer  U  corrupting  ua  and  a 
faUure  lo  eee  any  hoooreble  wey  out  ot  It 
I  watch  my  ooUeeguee  agonizing  ebout  It, 
(trucgtlng  to  keep  cool,  but  ending  up  by 
etepfilng  ewey  from  the  truth.  They  de- 
nounce the  wer  but  edTocate  that  we  con- 
tinue to  proeecute  It.  It  le  not  that  tJie 
prea  U  cynical,  but  It  eeeme  paralyxed  by 
tbe  wer.  en  avowed  mistake,  the  oorrwcUoa 
ct  which  appeere  eo  difficult  and  ooetly  thet 
It  eeeme  eeeler  Jiiet  to  continue  It.  Uany 
feUow  countrymen,  Uke  my  colleeguee.  recog- 
nize the  meee  but  cannot  agree  on  how  to 
clean  It  up.  Some  edrocete  greeter  peace 
efforte:  otheee.  the  plurality,  greeter  eBt«e 
ta  win.  Both  dovee  and  hawks  agree,  how- 
erer.  oo  the  deeirahlUtT  of  ending  the  war 
ewlitly.  BarxUj  enyone  has  much  etotnach 
<ar  Jobneon'B  policy  of  a  long  hard  war. 

It  le  at  llUa  point  that  eomeone  Inevitably 
luke;  vba*  ma  be  done  about  It?  I  would 
cuggeM  flnt  a<  aU  that  we  stop  ualng  euch 
loaded  words  ee  withdraw  or  retreat.  _Our 
pnblem  le  rather  to  extricate  ouraelTee  from 
a  difficult  poeltion,  not  to  fight  our  eray  out 
or  to  turn  tall  and  run.  To  extricate  our- 
jalTee  would  require  a  lot  of  truthtelUng. 
Tet  very  few  Americana  even  try  to  examine 
what  others  think  le  the  truth.  We  charge 
China  with  being  eggreeelre  and  eipanelon- 
let,  but  most  of  the  world  belleree  that  ve 
ate  the  expanalonlst  power.  American  iol- 
dleie,  busmeeemen,  and  technicians  an  seen 
almoet  eterywhere  In  the  world.  Hardly  a 
eln0e  Chlneee  eoldler  le  seen  outside  China, 
and  few  Chinese  dlplomata  or  technleUna 
are  seen  anywhere.  We  believe  we  are  no« 
expanelonlet  beoauee  we  clearly  do  not  covet 
territory,  but  we  faU  to  eee  that  others  re- 
gard the  extension  of  Influence  on  a  global 
ecale  ae  a  new  forxn  of  expansionism.  They 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  In  Vietnam  only 
to  prevent  e  South  Vietnamese  Commiinlet 
victory  over  a  South  Vletnameee  military 
clique.  They  have  long  beUeved — and  feel 
their  suspicions  confirmed  by  President 
Jobneon's  Asian  tour — that  the  United 
Statee.  a  Pacific  power,  now  hea  a  new  ob- 
jective: to  extend  lU  power  from  the  Pa- 
etflc  to  the  ootitinent  ot  Asia 

X  have  never  beUeved  that  America's  vital 
iBteteete  were  at  stake  In  the  Vletnameee 
dvU  war.  I  have  never  eccepted  the  oor- 
reUtion  between  Munlcb  and  a  eettlement 
in  Vietnam.  Mao  TM  Tung  le  not  a  Bltlsr, 
nor  le  Bo  Chi  Mtnh  hie  eervant.  North  Viet- 
nam I*  not  a  powwful  ImiMrlaUst  naUoa  like 
Germany.    U  Bo  la  eomparahto  to  any  Bu- 
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locean.  he  le  the  Tito  of  Asia.  That  Is,  a 
national  Communist,  at  the  head  et  a  anaU 
state  trying  to  keep  Independent  erf  an  enor- 
mous Communist  neighbor— in  the  case  o< 
Tito  Russia  m  the  oese  of  Ho,  C^ilna.  If 
we  <in  live  with  Tito  to  the  tune  of  one  bn- 
Uon  doUare  of  sld,  why  Is  It  so  unthinkable 
to  live  in  a  world  with  Hot  Why  do  we  fight 
tor  the  south  Vletnameee  when  we  did  not 
go  to  war  for  the  Freedom  Plghtere  of  Hun- 
gary or  lor  the  East  Oermans?  By  what 
logic  do  we  now  offer  more  trade  and  cloeer 
relations  with  Bueslan  and  aU  of  Saetem 
Europe  but  feel  we  must  make  war  In  Viet- 
nam? 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  this:  should  not 
the  Vletnameee  have  been  permitted  to  de- 
termine their  own  fate  In  the  first  place? 
And  le  It  now  too  late  to  reverse  that  error? 
Can  we  not  return  to  the  basic  principle  of 
the  Geneva  Accords:  the  creation  of  a  mili- 
tary ceese-fire  and  the  beginnings  of  a  nego- 
tiation among  the  Vletnameee  tfaemeelvee 
by  themeelvci,  between  the  KLP  and  Saigon 
In  the  South  and  also  betereen  South  and 
North?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  poeelble  end 
certainly  deeb-able  for  the  United  Stetee  to 
change  Ite  role  from  belligerent  to  Intereeted 
party,  one  among  many  who  have  en  Im- 
portant etake  In  peace  In  Asia  Japan,  IndU 
azvd  Pakistan  surely  ahould  be  aeeocUtee 
with  efloru  to  end  the  war  and  encourage 
negouatloos  among  the  Vletnameee.  The 
only  way  euch  nogotlatlona  oould  eucoeed 
and  produce  an  enduring  peace  vrouJd  be  to 
quarntlne  Vietnam  off  from  the  world  power 
com|>etltlon,  that  U  to  neutrall»  It, 

By   "neutralise"  I   mean  ecenethlng  com- 
parable In  eplrlt  and  form  to  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  Austria.    All  foreign  torcee— Buielan, 
American.  French,  and  BrlUsh— were  with- 
drawn from  Austria    The  Austrlans  drafted 
a    oonsututlon    under    which    the    country 
would  not  enter  Into  a  military  alliance  with 
any  foreign   power.     Thle  did  not  preclude 
many  forms  of  cooperetlon  between  Austria 
and  the  West      Austrte  wee  neutralised  but 
not  neutral     Thle  repreeen  ted  a  reaHacrlBce 
on  the  part  of  the  Bueelane  for  they  were 
pulling  out  of  a  country  they  knew  would 
henceforth  be  Weetem-orlented  even  In  Ite 
neutraUsed  state.     They  did  not.  of  couree, 
withdraw   very   lar— Just  acroee   the  bolder 
to  Hungary.     But  we  would  not  be  very  far 
off  from  Vietnam  either,  U  we  withdrew  ee 
a  reeult  of  a  treaty  ot  neuBallxaUon.     Our 
Navy  and  Air  P«>rce  control  the  aeae  and  air 
of  Vietnam.     And  we  have  a  firm  baae  of 
operations  In  Thailand.    There  would  be  no 
great   strategic   danger   ot  a   phased   with- 
drawal ae  a  reeult  o(  a  necoU&tKl  «r»*T  °' 
neutrallrauon.    South  Vietnam,  without  di- 
rect American   mlUlary  engagement,  might 
not   be   able   to   maintain   Iteelf   ee  a   non- 
Communlet  state.     The  CommunlsU  might 
weU  be  the  dominant  element  ot  a  coalition 
government.     But  which  le  the  greater  dan- 
ger to  America  and  the  irorld:  a  NaUonalUt- 
Oommunlst  Vietnam,  neutralised  by  an  Asian 
treaty    guaranteed  by   the  great  powers,  or 
the    current    danger    that    Vietnam    might 
become  a  world  battlefield?    I  feel  etrocgly 
that  It  U  poeelble  to  bring  about  a  sltuaUon 
now  where  all  foreign  foroee  can  be  with- 
drawn, and  Vietnam  flret.  neighboring  ooun- 
trlea  later,  brought  under  a  general  great- 
power  agreement  to  guarantee  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  Southeaet  Aela     Britain  has  already 
Indicated  It  would  approve.     So  hae  Rusala 
General  de  Gaulle  propoeed  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  Southeast  Aela  as  far  back  ae  19S4. 
Eventually,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  China 
would  have  to  be  brought  Into  the  great- 
povrer  agreement.     There  can  never  be  any 
stability  In  Asia  without  Chlneee  consent— 
oertalnly  not  now  that  China   hae  boonme 
a  nuclear  mlaalle  power.    There  would  ettll  be 
great   problems.     NeubaUaataooi   would  not 
Bidve  any  of   the  Internal  probleme  at  tHe 
■tatee  In  southeast  Asia,  but  It  would  solve 
the  external  problera,  which  U  hsnnmlng  lbs 
gravest  problem  In  ttie  world. 


Neutralization  Is  not  a  blueprint.  No  de- 
tailed plan  would  be  of  any  real  value  today 
In  any  oaae.  What  Is  more  ImmedUtely  Im- 
portant than  a  plan.  Is  a  change  of  attitude* 
and  of  objectlvee.  If  It  becomes  more  Im- 
portant to  Americans  to  end  the  anguish  of 
thle  war  than  to  continue  It.  there  will  be  no 
problem  finding  a  plan.  Plans  are.  efter  all, 
only  ways  of  carrying  out  what  one  wanU  to 
do.  If  we  want  to  end  the  war.  to  keep 
Southeast  Asia  from  becoming  a  world  bat- 
tleground, to  neutralise  it  for  everyonee 
safety,  then  the  deulled  pUn  will  easUy  be 
found. 

Neither  a  plan  nor  a  prayer  would  be 
meaningful  except  In  the  eervlce  ot  a  new 
policy. 


We  Propotc:  A  Modcn  Coifrcu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C  CLEVELAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRE8ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  19,  1967 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  the  House  RepubUcan  Task 
Tone  on  Congressional  Reform  and  Mi- 
nority SUfflng  conducted  an  In-depth 
study  of  the  operation  and  organization 
of  the  Congress  In  19*5-68.  The  results 
of  some  of  our  research  efforts  were  pub- 
lished last  fall  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.  under  the  UUe  of  We  Propose:  A 
Modem  Congress." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  Uke  to  Include  In  the  Co«o«s- 
sioNAL  RicoRB  a  fcvlew  of  the  book  by 
Robert  K.  Walsh  of  the  WaAlngton 
Evening  SUr, 

The  21  articles  that  make  up  this  book 
were  Intended,  as  Mr.  Walah  notes,  as 
"pragmatic  suggestions  rather  than  a 
partisan  manifesto.''  Happily,  many  of 
our  recommendations  are  reflected  In  the 
final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  In 
other  areas,  we  will  continue  to  press 
for  needed  reforms  In  shaping  a  truly 
modem  Congress. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr,  Walsh  for  his 
thoughtful  remarks  and  commend  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
yet  found  Ume  to  read  It  to  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  "We  Propose:  A  Modem 
Congress," 
IProm  the  Waahlngton  (DC.)  Sunday  Star, 

Novao.  iBee) 

Ths  Pio«t.si<  or  MooxxmsiMO  Coxoaiss 

"We  Propoee:  A  Modem  Congreee,"  By  a 
Houae  Republican  Taek  Ptorce.  McGraw- 
HUl.  S3«  pegee.  Hard-cover,  M  60.  Paper- 
back. SI  4S. 

Whether  men  make  evente.  or  vice  versa, 
the  l»6«  congreeelonal  elections  certainly 
contributed  to  the  timellneee  and  ueefulneee 
of  this  book. 

Present  or  former  Republican  congreee- 
men.  aided  by  the  Library  of  Congreee  and 
leglelatlve  staff  specialists  and  reeearchers, 
deal  here  with  the  need  for  reforming  the 
meth^^'  and  modernising  the  machinery  of 
Oongieea  rather  that  with  the  problem  ot 
getting  there. 

Their  ai  artlclee.  pragmatic  euggesuons 
rather  than  a  partisan  manlleeto,  offer  pro- 
poeala  which  admittedly  are  not  altogether 
new  or  advocated  only  by  RepubUcans. 

As  House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  K. 
POrd  notee,  they  were  Intended  to  encourage 
bnader  discussion  and  were  planned  origi- 


nally "to  serve  as  a  reeerv-olr  of  recommenda- 
tions should  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganlxauon  of  Congreee  faU  to  report  out  a 
set  of  comprehensive  propoeals  for  modem- 
Izlng  and  etrengthenlng  the  role  of  Oongrees 
m  the  mth  century" 

That  bipartisan  Senate-Hotiae  committee 
submitted  numerous  but  not  very  etartUng 
recommendations  last  eummer  under  condi- 
tions which  cramped  Ite  range  and  depth. 
The  Both  Congress  probably  wlU  act  on  some 
of  them.  The  Ideas  offered  In  this  book  go 
eubetantlally  further  es  the  reeult  of  more 
than  two  years  of  work  by  a  Bouse  Republi- 
can teek  force  on  congresslonsl  reform  and 
nilnorlty  staffing. 

The  chapters  carry  such  well-known  by- 
llnee  of  present  or  former  House  Republican 
members  ae  New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Und- 
say  on  the  seniority  eystem.  Sen  Robert  P. 
Orlflln  of  Ulchlgsn  on  rulee  and  committee 
procedunw,  Bep.  Charlee  McC.  Mathlas  ot 
Maryland  on  "Managing  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia." Bep.  Joel  T.  BroyhlU  ot  Virginia 
on  -Reforms  Needed  In  House  Pereonnel.' 
and  Rep.  Bob  Wilson  of  California.  RepubU- 
can congreeelonal  campaign  committee 
chairman,  on  "Congressional  Ethics." 

Most  of  the  artlclee.  In  substance  at  least, 
began  as  House  upcechee  earUer  thle  year  and 
were  reported  to  some  extent  In  news  stonee 
at  the  time.  In  the  outgoing  8»lh  Congreee 
several  of  the  proposal*  were  challenged  ae 
being  Unpractical  or  Impoeelble  of  achieve- 
ment. But  this  book  deserves  not  only  a 
revived  and  larger  reading  but  also  nonpar- 
Uean  reflection  and  discussion  as  the  BOth 

Coofireee  preparee  to  convene  In  January. 
^  — BOSBT  K.  WalAH. 


Iiwids,  medical  quackery,  and  home  Im- 
provement and  automobile  sales  misrep- 
resentations. It  covers  various  of  the 
vicious  confidence  games  and  In  the  area 
of  force,  such  crimes  as  robbery,  auto- 
mobile thefts,  pickpocketing.  Intrusion 
by  telephone,  and  others.  The  booklet 
gives  helpful  tips  on  how  to  detect  crime 
and  how  to  obtain  legal  Information  and 
advice.  ^   , 

District  Attorney  Younger  and  ">• 
Angeles  County  are  to  be  commended  for 
issuing  this  publication  to  the  residents 
of  the  county.  An  Informed,  alert  citl- 
senry  Is  one  of  our  best  means  of  guard- 
ing against  crime. 


Ofcratiaa  Oa  Gurd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  caurosjrlA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  KEpaESBHTATIVES 

Thuridaw,  January  19,  1967 
Mr  LIPSCOMB,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
tills  time  when  the  crime  problem  grows 
ever  more  sertous  and  moiacing  1  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a  publication 
recently  Issued  by  the  office  of  U» 
Angeles  County  District  Attorney  Evelle 
J   Tounger, 

■nie  purpose  of  this  booklet,  entitled 
"Operation  On  Guard,"  is  to  Inform  the 
pubUc  about  some  of  the  more  widely 
used  methods  of  criminals  as  they  at- 
tempt to  vlctimlM  people  by  fraud  or 
force.  Materials  for  the  booklet  were 
contributed  t>y  various  Los  Angeles 
County  and  dty  agencies  and  the  office 
of  the  Governor. 

In  the  opening  message.  District  At- 
torney Younger  states; 

The  mounUng  crime  problem  In  otir 
county  requlree  that  we  make  a  greater  effort 
to  alert  and  Inform  the  public.  Individuals 
need  to  know  how  beet  to  guard  against 
criminal  assaults  and  frauds  and  to  know 
what  public  eervlcee  are  available  In  the  way 
of  legal  InformaUon  and  other  aeelBtance. 

We  hope  this  booklet  wiu  be  useful  m 
spreading  needed  InformeOon  throughout 
our  county.  We  eek  members  of  the  public 
to  help  combat  crime  by  asromlng  Individual 
responslblUty  and  by  helping  to  educate 
others.  Law  enloroement  neede  your  cooper- 
aUoo. 

The  booklet  tdls  how  the  pubile  can 
be  Tlctlmtaed  l^  "Ch  means  as  bogus 
aoUdtors    and    tnspeetors,    tnvestment 


A  SWtsifkiad  PalkT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cALiroaKu 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  19,  1967 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  M 
years  the  people  of  California  have  felt 
that  their  Investment  In  tultlon-free 
higher  education  was  a  sound  and  profit- 
able one.  As  the  New  York  Times  stated 
In  an  editorial  on  January  11.  1991: 

California  has  been  the  leading  proponent 
of  the  theory  that  high  quality  and  universal 
avalUbmty  of  higher  education  are  oompaU- 


itles  bae  entered  Into  fleeal  poUcy  coBjtirea 
up  memories  c<  the  past  Ute  of  other  state 
unlvereltlee. 

To  permit  development  of  euch  a  trend 
would  be  a  natkmal  tragedy.  CalUomU  hae 
been  the  leading  proponent  of  the  theory 
that  high  quality  and  universal  avallablUty 
of  higher  education  are  compaublc  and  es- 
aentlal.  ^  ^. 

Those  responsible  for  the  stewardship  of 
this  ntsl  system  should  know  that  academic 
Institutions  decline  more  rapidly  than  they 
rise.  The  small  minority  or  dcstrucuve  lelt- 
wlng  scuvlsts  at  Berkeley  at  one  extreme, 
and  the  fiscal  conservaUvea  and  political  re- 
ectlonarles  at  the  other,  represent  a  two- 
front  threat.  To  reelst  both,  and  avert  a 
damaging  crlsle.  requires  the  persuasive 
strength  wlilch  Preeldent  Clark  Kerr  has 
shown  In  the  past  and  which  he  fortunately 
eeems  ready  to  l>rlng  to  the  battle  now. 

Equally  significant  Is  the  declaration  by 
Dr.  Pranklln  Murphy,  chancellor  of  the  los 
Angelee  campue  and  often  mentioned  as  a 
likely  succeesor  to  Dr.  Kerr,  that  he  doee  not 
Intend  to  'preelde  at  tlje  liquidation  or  sub- 
stantial eroelon  of  the  quality  which  fifty 
years  of  effort  have  buUtup." 

Surely  Governor  Reagan  must  know  that 
the  decline  ot  higher  education  would  Jeop- 
ardise Oallfornla'i  economic  growth  along 
with  Its  Intellectual  preetlge.  As  tor  the 
student  acuvlsta.  it  ahould  at  last  occur  to 
them  that  their  almleee  fight  against  "su- 
thorlty"  could  rapidly  replace  a  progreeelve 
system  with  eoclal,  economic  and  academic 
retrogreeelon. 


ble  and 


tentlal. 


But  this  98-year-old  tradition  of  pub- 
licly financed  college  education  Is  now 
In  Jeopardy.  Got.  Ronald  Reagan  s  pro- 
posal that  the  budgets  of  the  Dnlverslty 
of  California  and  the  CaUfomla  SUte 
colleges  be  cut  by  10  percent  means 
either  that  tuition  will  have  to  be  charged 
or  that  the  doors  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  many  will  be  closed. 

The  Governor  has  stated  he  Intends 
to  make  budget  economies.  But  cut- 
backs at  the  expense  of  our  young  people 
who  increasingly  require  the  training  of 
a  «aiege  or  a  university  education,  would 
be  false  economy  of  the  gravest  nature. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  it  takes 
generations  to  build  a  university  and 
State  coUege  system  as  fine  as  Callfor- 
nlas.  But  It  takes  UtOe  time  at  all  to 
weaken  or  dUute  it.  Again  quoting  from 
the  New  York  Times  article  of  January 
11  let  me  stress  that  "those  responsible 
for  the  stewardship  of  this  vital  system 
should  know  that  their  academic  Institu- 
tions decline  more  rapidly  than  they 
rise." 

Mr  Speaker,  this  thoughtful  editorial 
deserves  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
and  I  am  Including  it  with  my  remarks: 
IPtom  the  New  Tork  Thnee.  Jan.  11,  I»»ll 
Cauvoairu  on  ths  BsnfK 
Governor  Reagan's  threatened  budget  cut 
hite  the  great  Unlveralty  of  CallXomla  at  a 
ume  when  It  can  least  afford  undermUilng 
of  Its  strength. 

DisrupUve  student  and  nonstudent  demoo- 
stratlons  at  Berkeley,  the  giant  InstltoUoos 
principal  campus,  have  already  caused  soiBO 
faculty  members  to  wonder  whether  It  wouM 
be  wise  to  look  for  greener  academic  paaturea. 
Ths  prospect  of  an  Inadequately  SnaDOSd 
public  higher  education  system,  at  a  nms 
of  serloue  faculty  ahortagee.  oould  lead  to  a 
destructive  exodue.    The  suspicion  thst  pol- 


Trihot*  to  Seaalor  A.  WtOm  RakrttM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vnooiia 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATTVSS 

Thursday,  January  19,  1967 
Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricosn.  I 
include  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  council  of  the  city  of  South  Boston, 
Va  commending  the  outstanding  pubUc 
njcottl  of  Uie  Honorable  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson, former  UjS.  Congressman  snd 
VS.  Senator,  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  _.^     ,  ._ 

South  Boston  Is  my  home  dty,  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  the  Honorable  Wyatt 
W  Wall,  mayor  of  that  city,  and  the 
members  of  the  city  council  have  seen  fit 
to  express  appreciation  of  the  high  pub- 
lic services  rendered  by  our  distinguished 
former  Senator  Robertson.  I  share  fully 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  resolu- 
tion, which  is  as  follows: 

RXSOLtmOM 

Whereas,  A.  WUUs  Bobertsoo  served  ths 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  thUty-four 
years,  fourteen  ae  a  repreeenlaUve  In  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvee  and  twenty  es  a 
United  Statee  Senator,  and 

Whereas.  Senator  Robertson,  darUg  this 
time,  rendered  outstanding  eervlce  to  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  of  our  nation; 

Now  therefore  be  It  reeolved  that  the 
OouncU  of  the  City  of  South  Boston  »- 
oimee  its  appreciation  and  amcere  thanke 
to  Senator  Robertson  for  hU  many  years  of 
loyal,  devoted  eervloe,  and  ordsn  a  oopy^ 
this  rsaoliiuan  to  be  forwarded  to  Senator 
Robertson  and  a  copy  spewsd  wpoo  the  mln- 
otae  at  thu  msstlng. 

Wtsit  W.  WujL.  Mayor. 


»,«.  Tmn,  Clerk. 
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HON.  DOM  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAZir^3aKTA 
W  TB«  HOC8B  OP  B«PK«8nrrATIVBS 

ruetday,  Jcmvtart  It,  tK7 
Mr.  DOM  H.  CLAOTEH.  Mr  8p«Jc- 
er  the  poDuttoo  of  Lake  T»tooe  hft»  been 
a  itnttr'  0*  ooncem  to  me  Jor  m»ny  yeari, 
uid  I  to»e  preMBd  «or  •ctton  to  save  the 
Uke  fnan  dertructlon  by  pollutJon  and 
ovemourtshment   for   an    wjuaUy   long 

**^  April  30  and  Maj  S  of  last  year  a 
ipeelaJ  •ubeommittee  of  the  HouM  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  held  public  b«ir- 
ln«  on  the  poUutlon  of  SouUi  Lake  Ta- 
hoe    Calif.     The  Bpeclal  subcommittee 
wa<  «t«bB»hed  at  the  direction  of  the 
dictlngulBhed  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee   the  genUeman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  PuxoKl.  In  response  to  requeet*  by 
local  eltlaens  and  by  concerned  Members 
o(   Cvncreaa.     The   subcoomilttee    «a* 
eompoMd  ol  the  gentleman  from  Mln- 
neaou  [Mr.  BLAnmcl,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcoomilttee  oo  Rivers  and  Harbors 
and  the  author  of  many  outstanding  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  measures ; 
the    gentleojan    from    California    I  Mr. 
JOHKSow],  whoee  congresaloniU  district 
borders  the  western  and  southern  «- 
.tremltla  of  Lake  Tahoe:   and  myself. 
Senator  Bnu.  of  Nevada,' also  iMurtlci- 
pated  In  the  hearings  and  represented 
the  other  body. 

TtM  subcommittee  held  several  hJghl; 
Important  and  very  Informative  sessions 
on  the  eomplex  problems  of  the  lake. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  officials;  sanl- 
taiT  and  dvll  engineers;  wUdllfe  and 
natural  resources  authorities;  medical 
doctors:  and  concerned  public  citizens 
presented  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  subcommittee  sessions 
brought  out  the  reasons  for  the  lake's 
severe  pollution  and  acute  ovemovirlsh- 
ment.  Constructive  recommendations 
for  the  reduction  of  pollutants  and  nu- 
trients entering  the  lake  were  offered, 
and  from  these  recotnmendatlons  we  are 
today  much  better  prepared  to  meet  the 
mtitaate  pollution  problems  of  Lake  Ta- 
hoe. 

During  the  adjournment,  an  enlight- 
ening article  by  Burt  Schorr  appeared  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  article  Is 
a  result  of  deep  research  Into  the  genu- 
ine problems  of  pollution  In  Lake  Tahoe, 
and.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  an  outstanding 
presentation  of  the  facts  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  Mr.  Schorr's  article  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  every  American  who  is 
concerned  about  the  pollution  of  Amer- 
ica's waters. 

The  article  follows : 
OviaMoumiBHXB    Lakss:     Too    Much    Phos- 
PROKOUI.  KrrmooKM  Pxuz.  Watts — Johnsom 

To  SlfiM  *  BUJ,  8HO«n.T  To  HSLT  FIDHT  TUB 

PoLLtrndM*.  Is  Tuios  Bar  To  Tomm  Ombsn  T 
(By  Burt  ScboR) 

At  ft  casual  glaoM.  It  la  haitf  to  uudentaod 
tha  furor  ovw  the  dancvr  at  pt^uUng  Lak* 
Tahoe,  high  tn  the  Slems  dlvldliig  Callfor- 
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V»tlg«o?.  on   lU  wrtK.   hare   .potted    i 
white  dlK!  at  ft  depth  of  1»«  feet.  , 

Vi*.  ftcconllng  to  the  recent  Bndlngft  of 
.  V^J^J^tj  engineer  .nd  an  «IuftUo 
WokSIT  Tfthoe  1.  on  the  T.rg.  ct  tummg 
emiSr  green,  lu  .urfftoe  .nd  t«ch-  toul«i 
M  thick >itche.  of  .limy.  foul-«n.lUng  ftl- 
gleTu  1^  growth  on  a  r^npftg.  «d  1» 
the  ash  populfttlon  «nd  retarding  Tfthoei 
ftbUlty  to  purify  Itself  „.^„.     »..,,>,iaa 

The  t«to™  underlying  Tfthoe'.  twub'" 
hftT.  ft  fMiUlw  ruig:  A  .welling  population 
m  th«  .u^S-^'°*Tfthoe  b«ln  1.  P"^  " 
ever  larger  burden  on  .ewftge  f'^t""' 
;l2.u^d  ««p«ge-proue  pn.l«  «f  ,-P^ 
Unk..  contrary  to  what  one  "JK"  •'P?°^ 
S^wever.  the  dlr«^t  threat  to  t^*  '^'  ^^ 
from  dlBewe  bftcterU,  gre..y  Kum  or  other 
obvlou.  tlgn.  of  human  ahuee. 

B.ther.  the  culprlu  .r.  the  f^'-'.J^ 
vuibl.  compound,  of  phoephorou.  and^^ 
gen  that  abound  In  ..w,>g.  and  -f»°»  l;^""!" 
frlftl  wMtee.  In  normiu  .mount,  thee.  »re 
eesentlftl  to  th.  growth  of  ujeful  ftlgae.  But 
Ml  eicee.  of  either  pollutant  can  trtwefthe 
eiDlo.l»e  ftlgftl  "bloom"  that  may  deetroy  a 
Se?r«:reftUonal  value  .nd  impair  lu  use 

--  ^  water  supply.  ^^ 

With  the  Ode  of  human  wester  detergenla 
Mid  other  algae  nutrient.  ".■"•J-rty  In 
thU  country,  the  problem  U  r^^vlng  m- 
creued  .ctentlon  from  poUutlom  UI5'«?™;_^ 
conference  of  California,  Nevadft  and  FMloal 
ofBclau  concluded  In  July,  for  eiample,  that 
If  Tfthoe'.  prUUne  water  quality  >**°^ 
pre-srred.  the  bftsln  ma  must  be  •'por"°« 
mo«  o<  It.  ..wage  and  g«rt»g.  by  1»70, 
thereby  cutting  down  .harply  th.  under- 
gromid  flow  of  nitrogen  and  phoephorou. 
Ulto  the  lake  from  preMnt  dl»po»l  .it... 
mil   KUIOK  OOUJUS,   J.  T«Ma 

The  VS.,  at  ooun*.  rtlll  has  far  to  go 
merely  to  .hut  off  the  flow  at  raw  or  Inaae- 
qufttely  treftted  Mwftge  toto  It.  w»terw»y.: 
Uie  prUnary  »nd  Mcondary  treatment  plMitj 
needed  to  .ccompllfth  that  goal  .lorn  would 
require  10  year,  .nd  up  to  »S0  bllUon  lo  oon- 
slruct.  Kcordlng  to  one  Oovenunent  omclal  . 
eatlmate.  .     , 

AU  the  Mm*,  the  reallsaoon  U  growing 
that  ft  parauel  eflort  .gftlnet  leM  noUce^le 
eigne  nutrlenU  ftlKi  1.  needed.  At  «ake:  The 
fftte  of  .tlU  un«UUed  Uke.  ftnd  even  c* 
heftvUy  polluted  one.  Uke  I^ke  »le.  wh«» 
e»^esd«.  phophoru.  has  helped  de-oaygen- 
ftte  wme  3.800  Kjuare  mllea,  or  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  w»ter  Mf«.  Al«>.  th.  algae 
qtieetlon  U  beoonUng  m««  critical  with  th. 
increulng  u»e  of  dMnmed  Uke  water  for 
recreation  and  re«rTOlrft. 

-a  lak*  basically  1.  ft  .tagnant  body  o€ 
water,"  .ay.  Murray  Stein,  enforcement  chief 
of  th^  Interior  DepMtznenf.  Federal  Wftter 
PoUutloo  Control  Admlnletiatlon.  "Once 
wftiU  materUl.  get  mto  It.  th.y  have  no 
place  to  go"  Con»quently.  heftvy  Infusion, 
of  pho.phoru.  and  nitrogen  compound. 
■threaten  to  deetroy  ft  Iftke  forever"  by  ^leed- 
Ing  up  the  natural  procee.  of  utrophlcatloo. 
or  .glng.  which  gradually  fllU  It  with  or- 
guilc  material  and  traruform.  It  Into  a 
marah,  Mr.  Stein  uy.. 


Be.ldee  lakee.  ftlgae  ftUo  trouble  tiugglih 
river,  ftnd  other  .low-moving  wftter  ooureea. 
The  resulting  odor  and  teete  of  their  tep 
water  certainly  made  thU  dear  to  K>in. 
Wftehlngton-ftrea  resident.,  for  example, 
during  the  peat  aummer  of  eevere  drought. 
The  Potomec  River,  chief  KUroe  of  local 
drinking  water  nippllM.  feU  to  untMually 
low  level..  Increaelng  the  reUtlve  .moimt  of 
Mgae  preeent. 

The  ftnU-iUgae  campelgn  la  rtlll  In  It.  In- 
fftncy;  mo.t  ww.ge  treatment  plant,  today 
don't  even  twther  to  record  tiie  amount  <H 
alga*  nutrient.  releaMd  In  their  eSuenV 
But  one  result,  stricter  Federal  re<iulr«meoU 


^ier  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  IMS.  .tau. 
hav.  iStHext  June  30  to  set  Wftter  quality 
SS^dard.  for  their  mteratat.  waters.y.  " 
!~5m  to  make  pUn.  tor  abaUng  polluUon. 
^r^sTu  ve.t^  in  the  Interior  S^retar, 
^o.  in  the  ftbeence  of  satisfactory  .tate  ac- 
tion   can  Unpoee  atandiu-d.  of  hU  own 

Hft  newly  teTted  method  for  exUftctlng  ft 
higher  .mount  of  .tubbora  phosphorous 
compound,  during  secondftry  wftste  tte.t- 
Diwit  prove,  .ppucble  n.Uonwlde.  "!»""; 
S^  Sntrol  «peru  anUdpale.  S«"»2 
Odall  Ukely  will  ueue  phoephorou.  removal 
Sideline.  b««d  on  lu  UM.  Suite.  ««n 
Smild  be  exp««d  to  require  municipal 
wute  tre.anent  planu  to  IncorporaU  the 
new  procedure  In  their  operftUng  P"':""'- 
In  the  year,  .bead,  even  more  K)phl.U- 
cted  proceed.  "HI  he  developed.  O^""- 
ment  Water  men  believe.  Th*  0>"2J*,»'«" 
Seetoratlon  Act  of  IS*,  which  President 
johnKjn  u  expected  to  .Ign  Into  uw  Mon. 
for  the  first  time  .uthortaee  aubatanOftl  out- 
uy.  for  development  of  pracUcal  'tertiary 
sewage  treatment  that  would  Include  ftimoet 
oomplot.  eUmUiaaon  of  tha  phoephorou. 
compound,  that  now  get  by  cuatomary  tec- 
oodary  treatment. 

U).    ANOkLSa    P1.AN 

The  legleUtton  o««.  to  reUnbuiae  rtate. 
and  iocaUU-  for  76%  of  the  coat  of  TOCh 
demonetrauco  project,  and  authorlsea  sw 
milhofl  for  thU  purpoM  over  a  three-year 
period.  Lo.  Angelte  County,  for  one.  U  ready 
to  apply  for  .uoh  aid  Ui  helping  to  aeaU  20 
term  at  recreational  lekee  fed  entirely  by 
discharge  from  lU  l^noaater.  Calif.,  seoond- 
ary  treatment  plant. 

Starting  wltai  «wag.  effluent  from  which 
ftbout  90",  of  the  pollutantB  hava  bean  re- 
moved a  tertiary  treatment  plant  eetunated 
to  coet  saOO.OOO  would  Uke  out  more  Uian 
Ml  of  the  phoephorua  compounds,  then  pass 
the  water  through  «)0  Kiuare  fee*  <4  «nd 
end  anthrftclte  coal  fllMra.  The  result: 
Clear  water  nfe  for  Bahlng.  boatlngand, 
poMlbly  awlmmlng  The  anUclpated  operat- 
IngMwt.  10  cents  per  1.000  gallon..  U  high 
Kxnpared  with  the  S  cenU  per  l.OOO  gaUon. 
ohurged  for  eecondary  ueatment  alone:  but 
John  Pirkhuret.  chief  engineer  f or  tba  Ua 
Angelea  Senjutlon  Dlrtrtct  oootand.  th. 
Bgure  U  half  the  coat  at  freah  wat«  t»DS- 
ported  to  the  artd  laocaatar  area  from  the 
north,  and  oould  be  reduced  with  operattng 
experience. 

AvaUable  HgurM  mgga.t  an  even  larger 
sewage  bUl  for  taxpayer,  and  Indurtrlee  Uke 
dalrlee.  .laughter  houM.  and  canneries  whose 
wastes  are  rich  tn  nutnenu. 

The  Tfthoe  Buln  Mwage  export  Mhcfne 
carriee  a  lenuUve  price  of  SliO  mlllioo,  about 
double  what  It  would  coet  to  expand  etandard 
sewage  treatment  for  the  area.  (The  pUn 
also  1.  .llrrlng  proteeU  by  local  govemmMiU 
along  Nevftda'a  Oareon  ftnd  Truckee  river  .ya- 
tems.  which  have  been  Mleoted  to  receive 
Tahoe  Basin  effluent;  they  fear  degradation 
of  their  water  mippUea,  .  view  Federal  pol- 
lution control  expert.  dUmla.  a.  groundleM.) 
Any  coet  calculation  must  Include  ft  por- 
tion  of  the  maximum  »30  billion  the  Federal, 
state  ftnd  local  governmenU  oould  need  to 
eeparate  municipal  storm  sewen  fr^xn  onea 
carrying  human  and  Industrial  waatea.  Most 
oidw  U.S.  clUee  employ  combined  system., 
ftiul  heavy  rain,  can  LncresM  their  Hwage 
plant  load.  100  time.,  wa.hlng  u  much  a. 
99%  ot  sanitary  waste.  Into  receiving  water- 
way, with  out  treatment.  Moreover,  atrMt 
drainage  ItMlf  usually  U  rloh  In  phosphate, 
from  dripping  veluole  oU. 


AM  tJNCSBTAXN  SCIKHCX 

Alga,  con  trot  remain,  an  uncertain  eclence 
becatiee  tiic  behavior  and  Interrelatlonahlpe 
of  the  more  than  660  oommon  UB.  apeclee 
are  largely  uncharted.  "We  .all  dent  know 
If,  by  feeding  on  each  other,  algae  can  be- 


come self-perpetuaUng  m  a  Uke,  or  whether 
rrowth  cycles  can  be  cut  back  once  nourish- 
ment U  rwluced."  eay.  a  Federal  poUutlon 

Algae  poeeeases  chlorophyl.  which  enable, 
them  to  combine  water  and  oarhon  dioxide 
in  th.  pnMDoe  of  mnllght  to  form  March. 
In  a  clean,  "young-  lake,  the  procee.  p«- 
lorm.  the  uaeful  funcUon  of  replenlahlng  the 
dissolved  oxygen  because  the  algae  produce 
oxygen  faster  than  bactertft  In  the  water  take 
It  up  The  plant-like  ftlgae  ttiemaelvea  Krve 
a.  an  Uuporunt  food  Kiurce  for  fl.h  and 
other  aquatic  life.  ^  _,     .. 

However,  relaUvely  modest  unotmts  of  nu- 
trient elements— more  than  100  parts  of 
phoephorua  per  blBlon  of  water  and  300  partt 
of  nltrtjgen — c«ui  touch  off  frenxled  algae 
growth.  BeRilt:  Diatom  algae,  perhap.  the 
moet  Important  form  of  aquaoc  food,  eoon 
are  replaced  by  blue-green  .peclee  that  con- 
.um.  oxygen,  form  nul»nce  growth.,  exude 
noHou.  odor,  and  oocMlonaily  polKm  fl.h. 
fowl  and  animala. 

Th.  precise  factoca  tiiat  trigger  ludden 
•Igsl  bloom,  are  ttz  frtjm  certain.  But  moet 
rwearcher.  are  inclined  to  view  phoephoru. 
u  the  oontrolllng  element.  The  Agriculture 
Department  ngure.  that  phosphoric  add 
avalUble  for  .uch  domeetlc  ferUllaer  um.  as 
lawn,  and  crops  increased  BO'S,  to  37  mllUon 
tone  between  IBSO  and  1984.  In  the  »me 
15-;ear  period,  aale.  of  ayntheUc  aetergenu 
containing  up  to  S0%  phoaphoroua  com- 
pound, iwomed  to  4.B  bUUon  pound,  from 
1.4  blUlon.  according  to  the  Softp  ftnd  Deter- 
gent AMOclfttlon. 

(Th.  detergent  Industry  last  year  com- 
pleted the  elimination  o*  'Tiard"  detergent 
material,  that  cauaed  foaming  In  waterways 
receiving  aewage  effluisnt.  But  an  aMocU- 
tion  .pokeaman  concede,  that  UM  of  new 
"Krft"  material,  doean't  diminish  the  heavy 
need  for  phoephoru.  In  detergent  manufac- 
ture, ana  the  proepecu  for  replacing  the 
phosphorus  compound,  now  seem  remote.) 

Sewage  expert,  ecoff  that,  because  agricul- 
tural runoff  Is  responsible  for  so  much  of  the 
algae  nutrlenu  In  lake.,  there's  Uttle  point 
In  worrying  about  the  municipal  and  indus- 
trial sliare.  But  Federal  euthorttlee  contend 
tliat  the  muiUclpal-lndustrlal  contribution 
appears  to  be  growing  fast.  "It  may  provide 
the  triggering  amount  of  nutrient  for  algae 
growth."  theorlxee  a.  W.  Po.ton.  Chlcago- 
bEksed  director  for  the  Great  Lakes  region  of 
the  Water  PoUutlon  Cootroi  Authority. 
sair  AMVoino  svsmis 
UntU  recenUy,  the  lack  of  a  proven,  effl- 
clent  and  economical  method  for  eliminating 
elutfve  phosphate,  from  effluent  by  flltere. 
cliemlcal.  or  other  means  barred  any  mean- 
ingful, large-scale  tert  of  the  resulting  bene- 
flu.  The  plan,  of  The  bo.  Angele.  SanlU- 
tlon  District  are  one  example  of  an  anti- 
nutrient  procee.,  though.  Government  of- 
ficial, also  are  optimistic  almut  a  technique 
recently  developed  In  San  Antonio,  tjiat  aug- 
ge.u  the  typical  modem  murUdpal  Kwage 
plant  can  be  adjueted  to  achieve  high  phoe- 
phoru. removal. 

Tinkering  by  a  Federal  team  Included  doe- 
Ing  down  two  Ineffldent  aeration  tank,  mj 
the  remaining  tank,  would  receive  more  com- 
pressed air.  Ai«).  .  proportionately  larger 
amount  of  KJlid  waate.  with  their  helpful 
bacteria  wa.  cycled  from  the  final  clarifying 
tank  back  Into  tlie  aeraUon  baaln.  The  aera- 
tion bMln  actually  achieved  »»%  j*osphate 
removal.  The  overall  deelgn  and  operating 
change,  necewary  would.  It',  eetimated.  add 
atx>ut  3S%  to  typical  Mwage  treatment  coeta. 
which  range  from  $40  to  MO  per  mlUlon 
gallons. 

Should  the  San  Antonio  concepU  prove 
adaptable  to  colder  climates  a.  hoped,  they'll 
Hctually  offer  t>argaln-rate  plioephorua  re- 
moval bee»u»  the  required  capital  mveet- 
ment  would  bs  very  modMt.  Otbar  ndvally 
aided  experlmenU  premise  similar  savings. 


Thus  Chicago,  with  an  eye  on  protecting 
Lake  Michigan,  la  studying  a  txmnel  network 
to  store  storm  water  for  lelstlrely  disposal 
Into  the  nilnou  River  System  after  the  rain 
leU  up  Heavy  rains  in  recent  years  have 
occasionally  altered  this  fiow.  Mndlng  sewage 
Into  Lake  Michigan. 

The  con  of  the  tunnd  etorage,  »7S0  mil- 
lion. ctanparM  with  the  ewlmated  S3  blUlon 
it  would  take  to  build  a  separate  storm  run- 
off system. 

The  Mlnne«polls-St.  Paul  Sanitary  District 
shorUy  wlU  begin  InnaUing  computerized  re- 
mote control  and  monitoring  of  lu  86- 
aquare-nUle  network  eo  It  can  store  storm 
water  In  the  sewer  Une.  themaelvee  or  pa« 
It  around  more  harmful  human  and  Indua- 
trial  waatea.  Total  coat:  tl.7  million,  60% 
paid  by  the  Federal  Oovemmenl.  The  dis- 
trict win  feed  rainfall  daU  from  the  local 
Weather  Bureau  office,  five  of  lU  own  remote 
gauges  and  poMlbly  lu  own  radar  into  a 
computer  for  hourly  predictions  of  storm 
nows.  In  addition,  telemetry  readings  at  *0 
pipe  locations  will  pinpoint  water  surges, 
permitting  central  plant  operators  to  divert 
them  directly  to  river  outfalls  at  IS  JiincUon 
poinu  or  hold  them  In  the  ayatem. 

The  waterway  benefiting  moet  from  the 
new  controU  would  be  «ie  Mlaalaslppi  Blver, 
to  which  the  Twin  Cities  effluent  flow.;  but 
Government  experu  beUeve  the  automatic 
syswm,  if  succsMful,  could  be  appUed  u 
eaelly  In  communities  that  contribute  to  lake 
pollution. 


uatton  will  be  rectified.  But  let  us  not 
waver  In  our  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
the  men  and  women  who  fought  and 
won  a  free  Ukraine.  Let  us  pledge  to 
work  faithfully  for  the  redemption  of 
this  land  for  which  so  many  thousands 
so  freely  offered  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives.  ^^^^^^_^ 

FraaksTillc  Maa's  Dreaa  Cmws  Tras 


AaaiTersBrT  of  the  Ulvaiaiaa  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  January  19,  1987 
Mr.  OIOOS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  Join  with  the  many  thousands  of 
Americans  throughout  this  land  In  com- 
memorating the  49th  annviersary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  It  was  on  January  22,  1918, 
at  Kiev,  that  the  Ukrainian  people,  after 
a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  were  able  to 
reallM  their  cherished  dream — freedom. 
As  was  the  Cfise  with  our  own  American 
Revolution,  the  Ukrainian  people  demon- 
strated that  sacrifices  and  pain  must  be 
endured  if  a  cause  Is  to  be  won.  They 
showed  that  a  band  of  courageous  and 
dedicated  men  and  women  could  Indeed 
affect  the  course  of  their  country's  his- 
tory. They  showed  what  true  patriotism 
and  honor  really  mean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  were  the 
Ukrainian  people  able  to  successfully  de- 
clare their  country  a  republic,  but  ex- 
actly 1  year  later  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  act  of  union.  It  was  declared  that  all 
Ukrainian  lands  were  united  Into  one 
sovereign  Ukrainian  Republic. 

What  a  thrill  and  privilege  It  must 
have  been  for  those  gallant  Ukrainian 
patriots  who  partook  in  the  vrinnlng  of 
their  country's  Independence.  They 
must  have  felt  honored  to  pass  on  the 
stories  of  their  beloved  Ukraine's  libera- 
tion. 

Today,  as  we  honor  the  memory  of 
those  events  of  1918  and  ItlS,  the 
Ukraine  Is  imder  the  control  of  foreign 
rulers  in  Moscow.  It  Is  our  fervent  hope 
that  someday  soon  this  unfortunate  slt- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wtscoMarM 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVBS 

rhursdo*.  Januorii  It.  1W7 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  the  story 
of  Mr.  A.  B.  Savage,  a  humble  but  truly 
great  man  who  lives  In  my  district. 
While  outwardly  he  might  appear  to  be 
Just  a  plain,  ordinary  man.  Inwardly  he 
Is  made  of  the  strongest  fiber.  Truly  one 
of  God's  gentlemen,  his  achievements 
make  him  deserving  of  that  title  of 
which  Herbert  Hoover  was  so  fond,  the 
uncommon  man. 

Mr.  Savage  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  personal  initiative  to  all  of  us  In  this 
age  of  apathy,  of  "what's  In  It  for  me," 
of  dependency  and  the  outstretched 
hand  for  the  largest  of  Government 
welfare.  While  countless  numbers  of 
our  cltlsens  have  been  talking  and 
demonstrating  for  more  Oovenunent 
programs  to  take  care  of  this  or  that 
need.  Mr.  Savage  has  been  doing  some- 
thing about  It.  Often  working  two  jobs, 
he  has  put  all  of  bis  nine  children 
through  school.  Two  of  them  have 
master's  degrees,  one  is  in  medical  school, 
and  the  others  have  bachelor  degrees 
or,  so  far.  at  least  a  year  in  college.  ' 

Aware  of  the  danger  In  giving  chil- 
dren everything  without  real  effort  on 
their  part.  Mr.  Savage's  philosophy  Is 
simple  and  true; 

We  need  to  push  our  ctUldren.  to  make 
certain  they  get  a  good  eduoatloo.  If  they 
keep  their  feet  on  tiie  ground  and  Jesus  in 
their  iiearts  they  are  lx>und  to  succeed. 

And  they  have  been  succeeding.  All 
of  the  Savage  children  received  college 
scholarships  and  have  worked  to  help 
pay  their  way  through  school.  The  fu- 
ture successes  of  his  children  will  provide 
an^ver-growing  tribute  to  this  fine  man 
who  in  working  hard  to  achieve  his 
dreams  of  the  very  best  for  his  children, 
has  given  us  all  an  example  to  follow. 
Now.  as  he  broadens  his  efforts  to  help 
others  beyond  his  family.  X  am  certain 
he  will  inspire  many  more  to  follow  the 
path  of  personal  responsibility  that  has 
made  America  the  great  nation  It  is 
today. 

I  commend  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
for  bringing  to  the  fore  last  December 
38,  the  follovirlng  story  of  this  admirable 
man.  Mr.  Savage; 

PtAKKSVlLl.s  Man's  Dikuc  CoKia  Taos 

FaANKSvnxE.. — A  88  year  old  Negro  man 
has  found  hi.  dreun  In  hi.  nine  cliildren. 

Tlie  dream,  repreeented  by  a  cap  and  gown, 
U  an  education.    Two  of  ills  dUMisn  have 
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and  tlM  Mrt  mUmt  tarn  b«chelcin  dcgno 
(V  ftt  leHit  a  Tear  of  ooUege. 

A  B  sly.*.,  who  Uv«  «  MM  Highway  H 
In  a*ejii>  county.  WM  bora  to  ArtMMM  »bA 
had  utUe  chance  to  J«t  »n  educaUoo. 

■My  mother  waa  a  teacher  and  aba  Uww 
the  value  of  an  education  but  ahe  died  while 
I  waa  a  child."  he  aald.  My  father  «ep« 
pulUn(  me  out  of  achool  to  work." 

■I  uaed  to  cry.  I  waa  io  detennlnad  to  get 

an  education."  ._     ,  ,« 

At   17    Savage  decided  to  atart  achool  in 

Memphla.  Tenn.     Be  rtayed  there  unUl  he 

waa  about  M.  compleOng  10  grade*. 

■Then  I  became  a  photographer  and  WOI 
plctorea  at  the  achool."  he  aald.  "*'"7 
Uma  I  law  cape  and  gowna  I  got  the  bluea. 

•■I  aaked  the  Lord.  U  I  ever  have  children 
wont  you  help  me  educate  them?' 

•Tor  ua  folk!  It  la  a   big  battle— a  hard 
batUe — but  Ood  baa  bleaaed  ua. " 
Today  the  Savage  children  are; 
Mn.  Uonel   (Beater)    Jamea.  a  aupervlaor 
of   elementary  mUalc  for  Milwaukee  public 

■choola.  

Mra.  Canary  Girardeau,  director  of  pro- 
gram development  for  the  north  nd*  area  of 
the   MUwaukeo  TWCA. 

Mra.  Jamea  (Roaettal  PooW.  a  teacher  at 
■  B  Phllllpa  nuraery  achool. 

Mn.  Alex  (Mary)  MlttheU,  a  aecretary  lor 
the  MUwaukee  TWCA- 

Mra.  Clarvoioe  (Cecelia)  Dade,  a  medical 
technologlat  In  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  B.  Savage,  jr.,  chief  warrant  offlcar,  U.B. 

Army. 

Toulon  Savage,  child  welfare  luparvlaor, 
department  of  public  worki.  Denver. 

Shelby  Oene.  who  haa  a  aervlce  dlaablMty. 

I3anlcl.  who  la  In  bla  Brat  year  of  medical 
■chool  at  the  Unlveralty  of  Wlaconaln.  Be 
waa   laladlctortaa   at   North    Dtvlalao   hl^ 


A  fifth  boy  died  whan  be  waa  18. 

-Vm  proud  of  my  chUdren."  Savage  aald. 
-nurf  have  made  me  very  happy." 

eavage  aald  he  met  a  school  principal  who 
had  oooe  been  In  hla  claaa  In  Memphla. 

•TTie  principal  told  me,  ■You  know,  I  envy 
you.  Tou  have  10  children— four  are  In  «ol- 
!(■■  Tou  are  .preadlng  out  10  waji  whUe 
I   can   only   teach    the   chUdren   of   otheia.' 

"I  bad  the  bluea  about  education  until 
then.  I  havenl  had  them  alnce."  Savage 
aald. 

To  help  provide  the  children 'a  educaUon, 
be  often  worked  at  two  Joba.  In  Memphla, 
ha  worked  aa  a  photographer,  aald  njal  ae- 
tata for  the  government  and  worked  In  a 


coLUBk  acaoi  aaftHiw 

Be  worked  In  Milwaukee  lor  18  yeara  be- 
fore moving  to  PrankavlUe  Ax  yeara  ago.  In 
MUwankee.  be  worked  for  the  American 
MoCora  Corp.  and  aald  he  waa  the  flrat  U- 
oenaad  Negro  car  laleaman  In  the  dty. 

The  children  all  received  college  acholar- 
ahlpa  and  worked  to  help  put  themaelvea 
through  achool.  Savage  said. 

"We  need  to  push  our  children,  to  make 
certain  they  get  a  good  education."  he  aald. 
-H  they  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
jeaua  In  their  hearu  they  are  bound  to  auc- 

Now  that  hla  own  children  are  grown.  Sav- 
age and  hla  wife  have  two  foater  chUdran 
Uvlng  with  them,  an  11  year  old  girl  and  har 
7  year  old  brother. 

"They  had  never  known  the  Joya  of  a 
home  "  be  said.  'We  are  teaching  them  how 
to  take  care  of  their  room,  how  to  be  clean 
and  bow  to  work  for  good  marka  in  echooL 

Savage  said  he  la  now  In  the  mlalatry 
working  "with  the  aoula  of  men.  I  have  done 
thla  all  my  life  but  now  I  am  doing  It  full 

ae  ooeant  have  a  church,  be  aald.  but 
vMtt  boapltala  and  bcnea.  earrylng  one  baale 
iBiaat*:  "Toa  aiiat  bavo  lorc  in  yaw 
bnrt.- 


Ukniuaa  la^cp*"'*"* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABK8 

or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  uicHiGaji 
IN  TBB  BOnSB  OT  BKP11«8«NTA11V«» 

Thursday.  January  19,  lte7 
Mr  OERAUD  R.  PORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
BundAy,  JanuAry  22.  marks  the  49th  an- 
nlTersary  of  the  proclamAtion  of  the 
DkralnlAn  NaUonal  RepubUc  and  the 
48th  annlverairy  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Act  of  Union  whereby  Western 
Ukraine  united  with  the  Ukmlnlan  Na- 
tlonal  RepubUc  into  one  sovereign  aiid 
IndepefKlent  Republic  of  the  UkrAlnAtn 

"^T^iese  dates  and  events  are  acknowl- 
e<Ue<i  as  marking  a  fulflUment  M 
XJkralnlan  aspirations  that  had  endured 
two  and  a  half  centuries  of  oppression. 
To  the  Ukrainian  people  It  slgnlflea  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  and  Indejiendence 

as  a  DAtlon.  , 

The  Independence  and  sovereignty  or 
the  Ukraine  were  recognized  by  many 
sUtes  Including  Soviet  Russia:  however, 
as  history  can  readily  attest.  CommuiUst 
Russia  honors  few  agreemente  and  for 
Almost  3Vi  years  waged  an  unprovoked 
unwarranted,  and  Ignoble  onslaught 
against  the  heroic,  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples of  the  Ukraine.  The  valor  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  Ukrainian  forces  In  this 
war  hATe  become  legend.  Deprived  of 
virtually  aU  military,  economic,  and  dlp- 
lomaUc  support,  they  fought  on  witll 
they  fliuilly  succumbed  to  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Communist  Russian 
forces.  .       M 

The  Ukraine  while  uijder  the  yoke  oi 
Soviet  communism  was  forcibly  Inte- 
grated Into  the  Soviet  Union.  ThU  act 
on  the  part  of  the  CommunlsU  was  cal- 
culated to  reduce  the  Ukrainians  to  toUl 
submission.  To  this  day  the  Ukrainians 
have  never,  and  will  never  submit  to 
Soviet  force.  The  Communist  Rus.<ilans 
Deroetually  fear  this  capUve  nation  for 
they  wen  know  that  the  spirit  of  freedoin 
U  aflame  to  every  Ukrainian  heart,  and 
the  desire  to  regain  naUonal  Independ- 
ence cannot  be  extinguished.  Moscow 
recoenlaes  that  It  has  never  deprived  the 
UkralnlAn  people  of  their  basic  human 
dignity  nor  their  spirit  to  reestablish 
themselves  as  a  free  nation. 

During  the  4'/i  decades  of  forced  en- 
slavement under  the  Communists,  the 
Ukrainians  have  lead  numerous  upris- 
ings and  coordinated  massive  resistance 
movements.  In  retaliaUon  the  Soviet* 
have  deported,  starved,  and  executed 
great  numbers  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
and  yet  even  when  confronted  with  geno- 
cide, they  do  not  submit. 

Today,  we  salute  the  Ukrainian  dead 
and  the  Ukrainian  living  who  have  K™At- 
ly  served  the  cause  of  freedom  In  the 
vanguard  of  the  fight  of  freemen  every- 
where against  Communist  oppression. 
May  we  solemnly  acknowledge  the  enor- 
mity of  the  human  sacrifice  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their 
fellow  man.  May  we  reafBrm  our  eon- 
vletlans  And  rededleate  ourselves  In  an 
lncr««aed  united  dJort  to  exhAust  aU  Ave- 
noe«  And  execute  aU  Actions  necessary  to 


,,ww,.pH.h  the  llberAtlon  of  the  Ukraine 
Mitloo-for  we  know  as  surely  as  the 

Soviets  know  It  Is  not  A  question  of  ^i. 
but  a  question  of  "when"  Independence 
will    be    regAlned    for    the    Ukrainian 
peoples.  


UJ.  Jayeces:  To««f  Me*  of  AetioA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  cauroAHU 
IN  THS  HOD3K  Of  B«PR«aENTA-nVES 

Thurtday,  January  19,  19t7 
Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
more  than  5,000  communlUes  Across  the 
Nation  this  week  salutes  are  being  given 
to  members  of  local  chapters  of  the  US 
Jaycee*.  This  Is  naUonal  Jaycee  Week. 
The  Jaycees  Is  a  movement  of  young 
men  of  acUon  who  are  developing  leader- 
ship by  community  service.  They  are 
committed  to  the  vision  that  young  men 
can  change  the  world.  And  they  give  un- 
selfishly of  their  energies  and  ttoie  In 
building  their  local  communities  through 
programs  covering  everything  from  traf- 
fic safety  to  chUd  development  to  war 
relief  to  national  legislation. 

Some  of  this  Nation's  great  leaders 
have  been  jAyceea  eArly  In  their  careers. 
Of  partlculAr  note  Are  John  P.  Kennedy, 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon.  ^ 

These  young  men,  between  the  ages  oi 
Jl  And  38.  wield  great  Influence  to  thous- 
ands of  communities  across  the  country. 
Their  Influence  comes  because  of  their 
concern  for  pubUc  problefns.  They  have 
significantly  contributed  to  mAking  our 
NAtlon  the  great  place  that  It  Is. 

Cme  of  the  most  outsUndlng  naUonal 
projects  of  the  UJ3.  Jaycee.'i  Is  sponsored 
by  the  Capitol  HIU  chapter,  right  here  In 
Washington.  This  is  the  NaUonal  Oov- 
emmental  Allalrs  Seminar.  In  lust  a 
few  weeks,  between  January  29  and  Feb- 
ruary 3  the  50  State  presidents,  the  na- 
tional eiecuUve  committee,  and  winners 
of  dvtc  acUon  compeUtlon  wiU  gather 
here  in  the  CapltAl  for  this  annual  semi- 
nar.  _-^ 

The  theme  is  very  timely.  It  is  "The 
aty  and  Your  Future."  These  Jaycee 
leaders  will  be  meeUng  with  several  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress,  with  members  of 
Uie  Cabinet,  heads  of  execuUve  agencies, 
and  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  will  aeek  to  make  themselves 
aware  of  toe  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  our  major  urban  prob- 
lems They  wUl  also  be  partlclpaUng 
In  discussions  with  mayors  of  several  of 
our  largest  clUes.  and  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  leading  SUte. 

By  the  end  of  toe  week  toeee  young 
community  leaders  will  return  to  their 
hometowns  wlto  a  plan  of  Action  for 
tackling  toe  problems  of  urbAnlia- 
tlon  which  face  toelr  own  clUes  and 

The  UjB.  Jaycees  will  be  leading  toe 
private  sector  of  our  country  In  pro- 
grams to  deal  wlto  urban  problems. 
This  sanlnar  -wUl  produce  mAny  ImAgl- 
nAUve  Ideas.  

I  urge  my  coHeAgues  In  this  CongreM 
to  take  heed  to  the  voices  of  toese  young 


men  of  Action.    They  Are  toe  leaders  of 
tomorrow's  America, 

Mr  SpeAker,  under  unAnlmous  consent, 
I  insert  At  this  potot  the  teit  oltoe  creed 
of  toe  UJB.  jAyeeea: 

Tkx  jATcn  Cbx^ 

We  believe: 

That  Palth  In  Ood  glvee  meanUlg  and 
purpoae  to  human  life; 

iSit  the  broUierhood  of  men  transcends 
the  sovereignly  of  naUona;  ^    .  .         „„ 

That  economic  JuaUoe  can  beat  be  won 
by  free  men  through  free  enterprlae; 

That  government  ahould  be  of  Uwa. 
rather  than  of  men; 

That  eartha  gMt  tnuMn  Ilea  In  human 

"^A^d  that  aervlce  to  humanity  la  the  best 
work  of  mo. 


A  LojieAl  Wat  To  Help  Ae  Small 
Tazpatct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNWscncoT 
Of  THK  BOOSE  Or  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

ThuTiday.  January   19,   I9«7 


Mr  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dU- 
lens.  probably  more  toon  any  otoer  peole, 
pay  toelr  taxes  punctually  and  conscien- 
tiously. Indlvldally  they  also  have  one  of 
the  world's  heaviest  tox  burdens,  and 
many  pay  more  toan  toelr  share  of  taxes. 
The  average  US.  citizen  may  oomplaln 
about  taxes,  nevertoeless  he  continues  to 
pay  them  regularly. 

In  reward  for  this  dedlcaUnn  to  under- 
wriUng  toe  NaUon's  expenses,  the  Gov- 
ernment provides  Its  dtlxens  wlto  a 
monstrous  tax  code.  This  tax  compen- 
dium Is  so  incomprehensible  to  toe  aver- 
age citizen  that  even  the  famed  matoe- 
maUclan  Albert  Einstein  was  unable  to 
fathom  It,  and  a  former  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  once  described  it  as 
being  "unbelievably  complex." 

The  more  affluent  of  our  citizens  and 
toose  best  able  to  susUiln  toe  financial 
burden  of  taxation  are  In  a  poslUOD  to 
hire  toe  necessary  legal  and  accounting 
talent  to  deal  with  the  morass  of  deduc- 
tions, exemptions,  and  preferences,  and 
tous  wring  out  every  concelvAble  tAX 
benefit  for  toemselves. 

The  UtUe  fellow  wlto  a  grievance,  how- 
ever, must  face  alone  toe  unsmiling  tax 
agent  who  Is  armed  wlto  toe  mighty 
weapon  of  toe  tax  code.  The  average 
person  Is  nervous  and  often  frightened 
when  confronting  toe  vast  bureaucracy, 
while  recalling  vague  tales  of  criminal 
prosecution  for  tax  vlolaUons.  His  reac- 
Uon  Is  to  back  down,  give  up.  and  pay 
any  tax  deflciencles.  regordless  of  how 
lne<iultable  he  believes  the  decision  to  be. 
If  he  does  have  the  fortitude  to  aigage 
In  tax  court  Utlgatlon  the  citizen  knows 
tliat,  even  If  successful,  toe  odds  are  toat 
whAtever  Is  AWArded  In  his  f Avor  will  be 
consumed  by  Attorneys'  And  Accountants' 
fees.  ,    .. 

The  InteniAl  Revenue  Service  Is  toe 
only  area  of  our  Oovemment  where  toe 
basic  premise  of  Anglo-SAXon  Jurl«>ru- 
dence— thAt  one  Is  Innooent  unto  proven 


guilty— Is  apparently  not  fully  appUca- 
ble.  Under  toe  tax  code,  a  deducUon  la 
subject  to  disallowance  until  It  has  been 
proved  allowable  Our  democracy.  In 
order  to  retain  Its  vitality  and  strengto, 
cannot  permit  Its  citizens  to  be  bullied 
by  bureaucrau.  What  this  blU  alms  to 
achieve.  In  part.  Is  to  reassert  toe  foun- 
daUons  of  our  democracy,  namely,  toat 
this  Is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  men, 
toat  no  citizen  U  ever  at, toe  mercy  of 
an  official,  and  toat  if  an  ofllclal  of  toe 
Government  exceeds  his  autoority  toere 
must  be  effecUve  remedies  available  to 
protect  the  citizen.  This  Is  toe  mwner 
In  which  our  lax  system  Is  supposed  to 
funcUon.  but  unfortunately  few  of  our 
taxpayers  believe  toat  it  does. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  slightly  more  toan 
3  million  tax  returns,  or  about  5  percimt 
of  those  filed,  were  subjected  to  audit  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Of  toese. 
deflciencles  were  found  in  61  percent  of 
the  cases.  The  average  deficiency  was 
just  below  $700.  and  toe  average  refund 
just  over  1100.  Thus,  toe  ordinary  tax- 
payer finds  It  highly  ImpracUcal  to  hire 
a  lawyer  or  accountant  since  he  would 
pay  more  money  In  fees  toan  he  would 
recover  by  winning  the  case. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  a 
step  toward  giving  toe  ordinary  taxpayer 
some  help.  It  would  create  for  the  first 
time  A  Small  Tax  Division  wlthto  toe 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  and  it 
would  authorize  the  court  to  appoint  two 
small  tax  commissioners  for  each  tax 
circuit.  Any  taxpayer  who  has  been  as- 
sessed a  deficiency  of  $2,500  or  less  may 
Appear  before  a  small  tox  commissioner, 
wlto  or  wltoout  his  attorney  or  account- 
ant, and  be  assured  of  a  fair  and  under- 
standing hearing  from  a  commissioner 
who  Is  Independent  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

Once  toe  decision  is  made  to  go  before 
the  commissioner,  neltoer  toe  tAxpayer 
nor  toe  Tax  Service  con  Appeal.  The 
Government  mAy.  however.  peOUon  toe 
Tax  Court  for  review  of  a  quesUon  of  law. 
but  Is  liable  for  the  taxpayers  court 
cosU  and  legal  fees. 

I  believe  that  a  just,  efficient,  and  to- 
expensive  procedure  for  appeal  from  a 
tAX  Audit  would  tend  to  make  the  agents 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  more 
conscious  of  toelr  own  responsibilities  for 
the  fair  treatment  of  the  taxpayer,  both 
smAll  and  large.  Such  an  toexpenslve 
api)eals  system  would  do  much  to  restore 
public  confidence  to  our  whole  tax  col- 
lecUng  structure.  Those  taxpayers  who 
lost  such  appeal  would  be  more  likely  to 
accept  toe  small  tax  commissioner's 
judgment  gracefully,  wlto  less  suspicion 
of  tojustlce.  Tax  agents  under  such 
pressure  would  he  fair  as  opposed  to  the 
present  tendency  to  be  tough.  If  toey 
were  proven  wrong,  toe  Government 
would  have  to  p«y  toe  costs.  Thus  toe 
balance  of  bargolntag  power  betweeii 
taxpayer  and  agent  during  toe  InlUal 
Audit  would  be  established. 

The  Intricate  tax  code  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  admliJstera  it  will  prob- 
ably remain  unchanged,  however.  It  Is 
hoped  that  passage  of  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  taxpayer  wlto  on  efficient, 
sympatoetlc,  and  Just  hearing  when  ho 
believes  toe  Ux  laws  have  treated  him 
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unfAlrly.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of 
toose  rAre  measures  thAt  Is  so  emtoently 
fair  and  logical  and  fills  such  an  obvious 
need  toat  11  should  appeal  immediately  to 
all  objecUve  men.  regardless  of  party 
affiliation  or  poUUcal  philosophy.  I 
toerefore  commend  Its  early  passage  to 
my  colleagues. 


UkraiAiAA  ladepeadeAcc  Dajt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  COMIIBt'1'U.'UT 
m  THE  HODSB  OF  BBPBESENTATIVE3 

Thurxtay,  January  19,  IH7 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  World 
War  I  was  a  great  tragedy  for  many 
countries,  but  It  tOso  broke  the  chatos 
which  had  held  numerous  nAtlonallty 
gioups  to  check  to  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  for  centuries,  where  toey  were 
suffering  under  alien  regimes  to  toelr 
homelands.  As  a  result  of  that  war. 
many  of  toese  naUonollty  groups  re- 
gAtoed  toelr  freedom  And  proclaimed 
toelr  iiAtlonAl  Independence.  The 
Ukrainian  todependence  was  one  happy 
consequence  of  toat  war. 

Stoce  toe  mld-nto  century,  the 
Ukraine  had  been  submerged  and  Almost 
lost  In  the  czarlst  Russian  empire.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time,  the  Russians  did  toeli- 
utmost  to  blot  out  And  erAdlcAte  toe 
Ukrainian  national  traits,  and  make 
them  Russians.  But  their  efforts  were 
of  no  avaU,  for  Qimt  todomltAble 
Ukrainians  clung  tenaciously  to  their 
naUonol  traditions  and  Ideals.  Toward 
toe  end  of  toe  First  World  War,  when 
the  Russian  Czar  was  overthrown  by  toe 
Revolution  of  1917.  toe  Ukrainians  felt 
free  and  toelr  leaders  proclaimed  toelr 
Independence.  This  was  done  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918,  and  toe  Ukrainian  NaUonal 
Republic  came  toto  existence. 

Unhappily  toe  newborn  state  was  un- 
der severe  handicaps  at  toe  very  begto- 
nlng  of  its  life.    It  was  weak  and  to  dire 
need  of  help.    But  there  was  no  one  to 
extend  It.    The  war-torn  coimtry  was  In 
ruins    and  toe   fertile  Ukratoe  was  a 
wasteland.    Most  of  Its  InhablUnts  were 
uprooted  from  toelr  homes,  and  the  nor- 
mal course  of  life  sadly  disrupted.    Thus 
toe  Oovemment  of   the  Republic  was 
faced  with  Insuperable  dlfficulUes.  and 
even  more  serious  waa  toe  threat  tnm 
toe    Communist    government    to    toe 
Kremlto.    Before  toe  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ment had  any  chance  to  bring  some  or- 
der out  of  the  existing  chaos,  toe  country 
was  attacked  by  toe  Red  ortny  and  over- 
run to  early  1920.    The  Ukrainian  Na- 
Uonal   RepubUc    WAS    bruUUy    exUn- 
gulshed  and  toe  country  was  absorbed 
toto  toe  Soviet  Union. 

Stoce  toen  the  Ukrainians  have  suf- 
fered much  under  the  Soviet  regime, 
much  more  than  toelr  forebears  had  suf- 
fered under  the  czars.  For  decades  toe 
country  waa  effectively  sealed  off  from 
the  outside  world,  and  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  know  toe  sad  lot  of  toe 
UkralnlAn  people.    We  know  thAt  they 


AIM 

lurvlved  tbe  Soviet  Dnlon'i  lion  Me 
aooieliow,  though  many  mUUoni  loA 
tbelr  lives.  Today  their  lot  li  mwrted 
to  be  aomewbat  better,  but  they  itlll  fisht 
for  their  freedom  and  Independence.  On 
the  observance  of  their  Independence 
day  I  wish  Ihem  fortitude,  patience,  and 
ultimate  success  in  their  struggle  for  n*- 
(lonal  freedoni  and  aeU-govemment. 
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UkranUa  ImUptmiiact  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ODiN  LANGEN 


or  KXMmBCrTA 
IH  T^  HODS»  OF  BSPBESEHTATTVES 

Thursdmr,  January  19.  1H7 
Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a*  we 
hear  more  and  more  of  a  detente  with 
Communist  Russia,  and  a  more  relaxed 
atmosTihere  with  that  nation.  It  Is  good 
to  remember  on  occasion  that  millions  of 
people  are  still  being  enslaved  by  that 
godleas  government. 

This  coming  Sunday,  January  22.  Is  a 
date  that  should  remind  us  that  Russian 
sweet  talk  may  be  lust  Chat,  talk.  Their 
actions,  however,  continue  to  speak 
louder  than  their  words. 

■We  ■iiave  but  to  look  at  the  history  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  to  undenrtand  ttils 
fact.  On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Central  Rada  Issued  a  solemn  Act  at 
Restoration  of  the  Ukraine  as  a  sovereign 
nation,  called  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  This  act  broke  a  long  and 
oppressive  bond  between  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine,  thus  giving  full  freedom  to  the 
45  million  Ukrainian  people. 

The  newly  established  Ukxatnlan  state 
was  recognized  by  a  number  of  govern- 
ments. Including  the  Russian  Federated 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Moscow  government  rec- 
ognized and  pledged  to  respect  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  it  soon  attacked 
this  young  state  by  military  aggression 
and  subversion,  a  pattern  that  was  to  be 
repeated  time  and  again  throughout 
much  of  £axT>pe  and  Asia. 

After  almost  4  years  of  bloody  war, 
Ukraine,  deprived  of  all  military,  eco- 
nomic and  dlplcBtatic  aid  from  the  out- 
side, fell  to  the  forces  of  Soviet  Russia. 
loatng  Its  western  parts  to  Poland,  Czech- 
oslovakia and  Rumania. 

losing  their  short-lived  freedom,  the 
Ukrainian  people  were  subjected  to  harsh 
and  Inhuman  treatment  and  persecu- 
tion. MiiUfinn  of  them  died  of  starva- 
tion as  a  result  of .  manmade  famine 
because  t2iey  resisted  collectivization  of 
their  farms.  Ukrainian  youth  were 
forced  to  leave  for  work  In  the  remote 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ttie  churches 
were  destroyed  and  their  clergymen  de- 
ported and  executed. 

For  sometime  now  news  has  been 
reaching  these  shores  that  a  new  wave  of 
persecution  has  hit  Ukraine,  striking  at 
the  heart  of  the  Ukrainian  nation.  Its 
youth  and  intellectual  leadership. 

Being  deprived  of  freedotn  and  suffer- 
ing great  losses,  the  Ukninlaa  people 


never  surrendered  nor  have  given  up  the 
hope  of  liberation.  Through  a  series  of 
heroic,  and  bloody  upri^ngs.  and  a 
steady  resistance  through  underground 
warfare  they  dem(»istrated  tbelr  imdylng 
love  for  freedom. 

This  Sunday.  Ukrainians  throughout 
the  world  will  observe  their  greatest  hoU- 
day.  the  anniversary  of  that  country's 
Independence.  Unfortunately,  those  In 
the  Ukraine,  under  Soviet  control,  will 
only  observe  it  in  secrecy. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  Ukrainians 
Uvlng  In  the  free  world,  on  this  day,  to 
sp^ak  for  their  kinsmen  behind  the  Xron 
Curtain.  And  may  we  in  this  Congress 
remember  the  Ukrainians,  and  other  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  world  before 
heralding  a  new  era  of  Soviet  under- 
standing. The  bear  may  be  smiling,  but 
his  heavy  paw  still  rests  firmly  on  mil- 
lions of  freedom-lovlr\g  people  of  the 
world. 


Neeacd:  A  WakUeg 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  oajPOSMM 
IN  THE  BOOSZ  OP  RBPREBKNTATIVBS 

Tl««rsda»,  Jartuam  19,  19(7 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  January  9,  1967,  issue  of 
Technology  Week,  discussing  adminis- 
tration performance  In  tbe  area  of  de- 
tense  and  aerospace  affairs  Includes  tbe 
statement: 

If  thM«  vu  ever  *  time  in  blstory  far  a 
watchdog  CongrflM,  U  Is  oow.  Tbe  Ailmln- 
latratlon  Is  embsrkad  on  strange  coutMs  U 
■oms  crlticml  aress  and  no  couras  at  all  In 
otbeiB. 

Although  It  touches  upon  only  a  few 
of  the  myriad  of  items  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  def  eiue  and  space  pos- 
ture, the  editorial  correctly  points  out 
the  extraordinary  responsibilities  of  this 
Congress. 

In  properly  dlscbarglrig  its  responsi- 
bilities this  Congress  must  take  steps 
to  assure  itself  that  the  defense  policies 
and  projected  programs  of  America  ade- 
quately take  Into  account  the  deferise 
needs  that  the  capabUitles  of  our  adver- 
saries Indicate  will  be  required  In  the 
future. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  a 
reacdutlon  In  the  90th  Congress,  House 
Joint  Resolution  2,  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  blue  ribbon  commission 
which  will  conduct  an  Independent  and 
objective  evaluation  of  the  projected  de- 
fense posture  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
blue  ribbon  commission  would  greatly 
assist  tbe  Congress  to  discharge  its  awe- 
some responsibility  In  providing  for  the 
defense  of  our  Nation.  Companion  reso- 
lutions. House  Joint  Resolution  3  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  4,  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  LuaD  and  Mr.  Minshall. 
I  -"mm»nH  to  your  reading  the  edl- 
twlal  entitled  "Needed:  A  Watchdog," 
and  respectfully  solicit  the  interest  and 
supDort  of  tbe  sitlre  membenhip  of  tbe 
Bouse  for  Joint  Resolution  3. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  oAUroairu 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVKS 

rhursdoy.  Joiii«ir»   II,   1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  who  read  Paul  Priggens'  attack 
on  proposals  for  a  Redwood  National 
Park  in  the  December  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  may  have  been  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  such  a  park  Is  not  needed. 

In  reality,  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  Mr.  Priggens,  unfortu- 
nately, has  presented  only  a  minority 
point  of  view— that  of  the  lumber  Indus- 
try— and  Reader's  Digest,  so  far  at  least, 
has  neglected  to  present  the  case  that  is 
so  stnmgly  felt  by  conservationists  and 
concerned  citizens  across  our  land. 

As  a  matter  of  setting  the  record 
straight,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  to  our 
colleagues'  attention  an  excellent  article 
by  Mr.  Harold  Oilllam,  which  appeared 
m  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner 
and  ChroiUcle  on  December  11,  Mr.  OU- 
Uam's  thoughtful  rebuttal  of  many  "mis- 
understood" points  should  be  must  read- 
ing for  all  who  are  concerned  with  giving 
the  redwoods  a  fair  hearing. 

Theart)*lefoUowB: 

"DOOBLIBF^Mt"  AKOHS  THI  0I»KT  RMDW000« 

<By  Hsrald  OUllun) 
The  December  Krue  of  Ox  R««der'«  Dig** 
contains  an  attack  on  Oalltorala't  propoM« 
nedwood  H>tlanal  Pmik  written  from  the 
point  «  view  of  ti>e  himber  Industry.  It  » 
entirely  proper,  ot  course,  that  tnis  opinion  be 
■a««Ma4,  but  it  la  surprising.  In  view  ad  tiM 
B^nM^'s  previous  conservftUon  record,  tbat 
tbe  aatipaik  vlewpolnc  U  tbe  only  one 
presented. 

Some  ftrgumtnU  In  favor  of  the  part  are 
given  by  author  Paul  Priggens  etldently  only 
for  the  purpoee  of  quoting  with  appiOTal 
•omeone  on  the  other  aide  who  laya  that  they 
are  falre.  In  the  author!  teimlnologj.  thoee 
who  favor  the  park  are  ■promoteia '.  con- 
juring vlalona  of  laat-talklng  iharplea  in 
derbiaa  and  checkered  aulte.  Thoee  who  op- 
poee  It  are  "experte,-  preaumahlj  InJanlble 
by   deflnlUon. 

iThrre  are  two  principal  Redwood  I»»- 
ttonal  Park  proposals  'befo«»  Oongieae:  one 
Is  the  AdmlnlatraUon  Wll  sponsored  by  Sen- 
attiT  Thomae  Kuchel.  for  a  «,000-acTe  perk 
pelndpally  Ui  Del  NorVe  County,  oontalnlng 
about  8000  acres  of  Tligln  redwoodi.  TlM! 
other  bUl.  iponaored  by  Ea«t  Bay  Congreea- 
man  JeBrej  Cobelan  and  othem,  embodies 
a  Sierra  Club  plan  lor  a  90,000-acre  park  on 
Redwood  Creek  In  Humboldt  Comity,  wltb 
about  30,000  acr«a  of  virgin  forest,) 

BHAKT    KVmai*CK 

The  ReiMler'a  Digest  article  contains  very 
little  factual  evidence  and  most  of  what  dow 
appear  to  extremely  shaky.     Por  example: 

.  .  Tiie  park  would  .  .  ,  lock  up  thousands 
of  acres  of  old-growth  trees  which  tbe  um- 
ber lSkd\Mtry  malntali^s  are  critical  to  lU 
opeiatlcns.  . 

"Lock  up"  to  a  lumberman's  term.  Prom 
the  standpoint  ot  the  park-going  pubUc,  a 
more  accurate  term  would  be  "open  up." 

Dr.  JObn  ZlTouaka.  Dean  of  the  VJS.  Scliool 
of  l^««all^.  baa  ecttmated  that  the  original 
national  Park  Service  plan  (aomewhat  larger 
•ban  tbe  present  Admlnlabatlsii  propoaal) 
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would  reduce  North  OoMt  logging  operations 
by  1  Vi  to  3  par  cent.  It  la  dUIlcult  to  under- 
stand how  curtailments  of  this  magnitude 
would  be  a  death  blonr  to  the  mduatry. 

.  .  The  park  would  .  ,  .  destroy  at  least 
1000  Jobs." 

A  report  by  the  consulting  Brm  of  Arthur 
D  LltUe  Indicate*  that  the  park  wUl  ulti- 
mately creaU  many  more  Jobs  than  would 
be  available  without  It.  Temporary  hard- 
ship cases  can  be  alleviated  by  govenunent 
action.  Furthermore,  employment  In  the 
logging  Uidustry  la  uteadUy  declining,  and  It 
would  be  dlaaatrous  lor  the  redwood  region  to 
remain  on  a  alngle-lnduatry  economy. 

The  park  "would  permanently  reduce  the 
tax  bsae  ..."  ,       „ 

Under  the  bUls  now  In  Oongreaa.  Ul  loeaea 
to  the  counties  would  be  oflsot  by  Federal 
paymenu  for  at  least  Ave  ynars,  when  new 
tourist-based  Industrlea,  according  to  tbe  Ar- 
thur D  Uttle  report.  wUl  create  a  much 
larger  tax  baae,  aa  baa  occurred  around  other 
national  parks. 

luTn*  or  TAXXs 
The  tax  baae  would  be     permanently  re- 
duced not  by  the  creation  of  a  national  park 
but  the  oontlnued  logging  at  the  hlgbly  taxed 
primeval  forest. 

■  By  locking  up  these  big  treee  in  parka, 
and  protecting  them,  we  could  be  sealing  the 
redwood's  doomr 

In  the  support  of  thU  peculiar  statement, 
tbe  arOcle  quotes  Dr.  Edward  C.  Stone  of  the 
O  O  f  oreatry  department  sa  saying  that  are 
and  Oooda  In  the  paat  have  kept  flr  and  oak 
trom  taking  ovM  the  redwood  habitat  and 
that  the  work  of  flre  and  flood  must  now  be 
done  by  active  forest  management,  poeslbly 
Including  controlled  bums. 

The  answer  to  this  one  U  obvious:  If  such 
management  U  neceeeary.  It  can  be  done  In 
a  park,  whereaa  the  giant  trees  outside  the 
parks  are  certainly  doomed  by  the  loggers 

I  can  only  regard  the  author's  statement 
as  an  example  of  Orwellean  "Doublespeak!" 
He  seems  to  be  saying  that  to  protect  a  red- 
wood la  to  doom  It,  and  to  log  a  redwood  U 
to  save  It. 

•  Redwood  la  not  a  vanlahlng  species,  says 
John  Mllsa.  consulting  forester.  .  .  .  The 
emotional  Meat  redwoods'  myth  should  be 
laid  to  rest." 

If  they're  talking  about  the  young  treea 
raised  by  the  lumber  companlea  aa  a  crop  on 
tree  larma  It  may  be  quite  true  that  redwood 
aa  a  species  Is  not  vanlahlng.  Bat  that's  not 
what  all  the  shouting  la  about. 

FALLjaC    OrANTS 

"The  Last  Redwooda."  ta  the  Utle  of  a 
Sierra  Club  book  deplorUig  the  oontlnuUig 
destruction  of  old-growth  redwoods  In  the 
virgin  foresU.  treea  that  were  standing  long 
before  white  men  arrived. 

It  u  no  myth  that  these  trees  are  vanish- 
ing Anyone  who  drives  the  Redwood  High- 
way can  aea  the  fallen  glanU  stacked  in  the 
lumber  yards  or  moving  down  the  road,  «ie 
coloesal  section  of  a  log  to  a  truck,  diameters 
higher  than  a  roan  can  reach.  I  would  regard 
any  emotion  stirred  by  this  sight  aa  quite 
legitimate. 

"Of  the  real  giants  ,  ,  .  an  eaUmated  lb 
per  cent  ,  .  .  are  protected  in  a  string  of  38 
sUte  redwood  parks." 

The  state  redwood  parks  are  not  protected 
from  freeways,  which  now  alloe  through  two 
of  the  four  major  parks  north  of  San  Pran- 
claoo  and  threaten  the  two  othera.  Nor  are 
the  parks  protected  from  the  kinds  of  floods 
that  have  swept  down  Bull  Creek  trom 
logged-over  lands  and  deetroyed  hundreda  c4 
ancient  trees  In  the  Rockefeller  Forest  at 
Humboldt  Redwoods  State  Park. 

Only  a  major  natloiua  park  embracing 
large  waterahed  area*  can  provide  the  neoes- 
aary  protection. 

"The  present  parka  with  approprute  addl- 
tlona  are  iulBclent  to  piessris  adequats  sam- 
ples of  ths  beat  redwood  groves,  ,  ,  .■ 


vrsiTs  Htnasm  as  MnMtm 
"Adequate"  for  whatf  Adsquaey  can  only 
be  measured  by  reference  to  usf,  preasnt  and 
future.  Priggens  Oom  not  think  tb*  pam 
are  uaed  much.  He  drove  along  tbe  Redwood 
Highway  and  "found  traffic  amadngly  light. 
One  reason,  he  speculated.  U  that  although 
the  groves  are  nice  m  Ideal  weather,  "more 
often  they  are  dark,  gloomy,  even  menacing  " 

How  many  people  share  Priggens'  view  that 
the  redwoods  are  "meanclng"  may  be  eatl- 
mated  by  looking  at  the  attendance  flgur~. 

Last  year  I  not  counUng  "drive  througha  ) 
there  were  4  6  million  vlslu  to  the  state  red- 
wood groves,  a  number  greater  than  the  com- 
bined annual  attendance  at  TeUowatone.  To- 
eemlte  and  Sequoia  National  Parka. 

By  way  ot  comparison,  the  total  area  of  all 
the  redwood  parks  Is  only  about  100,000 
acres— one-fourth  the  alze  of  Sequoia,  one- 
eighth  the  else  of  TosenUte,  one  twenty- 
second  the  sl»e  of  TeUowatone. 

U  attendance  In  the  sttte  parks  conUnuea 
to  mcrease  at  the  preeent  rate,  within  two 
decade*  there  will  be  30  million  people  pour- 
ing Into  the  groves,  flooding  the  camp- 
grounds, trampling  the  lerns  and  soil,  threat- 
ening the  Uvea  of  the  treea,  destroying  totaUy 
the  serene  atmosphere  (hat  la  sa  vital  a  part 
of  the  redwood  experience  as  Is  alienee  In  a 
cathedral. 

WnXIMO    TO   FAT 

Opportunity  for  that  experience  can  only 
be  preaerved  tor  future  generaUona  by  the 
creation  ot  the  largest  possible  national  park, 
saving  a  major  ahare  ot  the  virgin  grovee  now 
In  the  hands  ot  the  loggers.  For  the  sake  o« 
our  great-grandchildren,  and  their  deacend- 
anu.  we  should  be  willing  to  pay  whatever 
price  Is  necessary. 

For  at  least  3«  mlUlon  of  tbe  Reader  s 
Digests  31  mUUon  buyers  the  Ptlgena  arUcle 
will  be  the  only  exposure  they  have  to  tbe 
Redwood  NaUonal  Park  propoaal.  It  aeema 
unfortunate  that  they  wiu  not  have  the  op- 
portunity U)  learn  about  the  caae  for  the 
park— unleaa  the  magaHne's  editors  some- 
how tiecome  convinced  that  their  readers 
should  also  hear  the  other  side. 
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He  wu  a  man  of  oourage,  convlcUon, 
and  Integrtter,  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  coosUtuency,  his  State,  and 
the  Nation.  His  devoted  service  to  the 
people  he  represented  will  always  be  re- 
membered. ^       ^      , 

I  have  lost  a  valued  friend  and  col- 
league. I  extend  to  his  family  my  sin- 
cerest  condolences.  His  monument  is  al- 
ready built  In  the  many  fields  of  human 
endeavor  to  which  he  contributed  so 
much  of  himself  and  his  energy. 


Jeha  Drake  PalMr,  Narik  Careliu: 
Cenrafceu  Voice  fer  rbe-Cme4 
Tobacco 


Tbe  Late  Hooorable  Joba  E.  Forut; 

SPEECH 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or    AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfinesday,  January  It,  l»tJ 

Mr.  MUXfi.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deeply 

saddened  and  shocked  to  receive  word  of 

the  passing  of  our  beloved  and  esteemed 

colleague,     the     Honorable     John     E. 

FOOASTV. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  John 
FooAXTY  in  the  House  for  26  years.  He 
was  a  conscienUous  Member  of  this  body 
and  will  be  remembered  for  his  countless 
contribuUons  to  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  and  welfare  which  have  been  such 
a  help  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens ot  this  country, 

I  know  of  no  Member  who  took  a 
greater  interest  In  medical  research,  or 
In  developing  programs  to  advance  the 
cause  of  medical  research.  I  know  of  no 
Member  who  was  more  Intereeted  In  aid- 
ing our  older  people,  or  our  disabled.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  had  a  larger  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate  or  the  re- 
tarded or  disabled.  He  has  helped  build 
a  public  and  private  health  service  in 
which  this  Nation  can  take  enormous 
pride. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OP  tfoara.  cauujma 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBBSKNTATtVBS 

Thursday.  January  ^9.  1967 
Mr.  KORNBGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Progressive  Parmer,  one  of  tW«  Nation's 
roost  outeUndlng  fann  pubUcaUons. 
recently  selected  a  truly  outstanding  man 
aa  North  Carollna'B  Man  of  the  Year, 
19W,  in  Agriculture. 

The  Progressive  Parmer  setectaa  a 
genuine  friend  of  the  fanner  for  this 
award  and  a  genuine  friend  of  mine.  I 
would  like  to  have  published  In  the 
RxcotD  this  tribute  to  Mr.  John  D. 
Palmer. 

The  article  follows: 
JOHM  THakx  Palhb.  No«tb  Camouma:  Coir- 
SAGSOUB  Vatcw  roE  Plux-Ctjmo  Tobacco 
Brery  Tarheel  farmer  knowi  what  tobacco 
meana  to  Korth  OaroWna.  Coming  to  be 
almost  aa  w«l  known  la  wtaat  John  Drake 
Palmer  meana  to  tobacco. 

Soon  after  accepting  the  poaiUon  aa  prest- 
dent  ot  Tobacco  Aaaoclatea  Sept.  1,  1»M.  auc. 
ceettlng  the  late  J  B.  Hut«>n.  Palmer  pitched 
headlong  Into  efforu  to  get  acreage- poundage 
controls  on  flue-cured  tob«cco.  He  aerved  aa 
chairman  of  both  the  leglalaUve  committee, 
which  ateerod  thorugh  Congreaa  a  bill  allow- 
ing lor  acreage-poundage  oontrola.  and  the 
refea-endum  committee,  whoae  efforta  resulted 
in  three-to-one  grower  approval  of  the 
leglalatlon. 

Reaulta  of  acreage-poundage  are  a  matter 
of  record.  Lcai  than  71  6  million  pound*  ot 
the  "66  flue -cured  crop  went  to  StabUlaatlon 
Corporation  under  Oovernment  prlee-iupport 
loana,  compared  to  286  mllUon  pounda  the 
year  before  and  3T7  mUMoa  In  "CS.  Prom  the 
current  crop  (lOeet.  Indlcationa  are  that 
leM  than  70  million  pounda  will  go  to 
Stabilisation. 

Ooyemment-held  loan  atocka  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  have  been  redxaeed  a  third,  from  tbe 
alltlme  high  of  BSe  milUon  pounda  In  19M 
(nearly  80%  of  a  year'a  normal  uaage)  to 
juit  over  S3A  million  pounda.  At  the  time 
thla  waa  happening,  average  prices  on  leaf 
were  tncreaalng  from  S8.S  centa  on  the  'M 
crop  to  07  oenta  in  'M. 

When  aaked  about  the  future.  Palmer  refera 
to  himself  aa  "an  eternal  optlmlat."  While 
exporta  erf  o»t  tobaooo  have  bald  their  own 
over  the  yeari.  we  have  not  enjoyed  the 
proportionate  Increaae  that  tha  quaUty  of 
our  leaf  deaervea.  in  Palmer'a  opinion.  Aa 
head  ot  Tobaooo  Af^eUim.  ha  la  directing 
efforta  In  market  anskm.  primarily  In 
three  dlrecUona:  ij  Brand  proowtlOB  of 
ctgarettaa  using  high  propartloaa  of  Amerl' 
c*a   flue-cured    laaf   in   forslga   oountrlM; 
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1)  UTor»bU  tnxle  rel»Uon«  »ndlio£ort 
dliUM  tor  Amerlc«n  tabtceo  to  ■^°P"" 
eommoii  mtrket  countrU";  •»*  »)   op""""! 

up  Ml—  outlet.  u>  SMttrn  Conununlrt  coon. 
trlM  now   'oB  Umlu"  to  our  inX. 

About  bu.lneM  with  CommunUt  counort««. 
Pmlmer  t^J*  TrBde  u  one  of  tHe  trm  cbmn- 
neli  »»»ll»«>ie  to  u»  for  conitrucUre  conl«ct» 
wlta  n»Uon»  wlta  whom  we  find  IrKpusnt 

"I  tmnk  mere  on  be  no  question  but  that 
tobKco  would  top  tbe  llrt  of  completely  noo- 
•trmteglc  joodj  It  h««  only  one  purpow:  to 
ororlde  pleuure.  relaxation,  and  solace;  and 
in  the  proceai  of  doing  jo.  only  harmleM 
aahei  remain."  .  ^     „  , 

Booka  could  be  wrtM«n  about  John  Pauscr. 
Ilia  artl^ltiea,  and  hla  pHlloeophle..  In  a 
atate  (north  CJarollnal  where  nearly  two- 
thlrda  of  the  nations  Bue-cured  »>i*l=<»  U 
grown  and  where  nearly  half  It.  Ol'l'on- 
doUar-plus  annual  farm  Income  cornea  from 
tobacco.  hU  worts  U  Imnwaaurable. 


n*  NmJ  It  More  ud  Btttcr  Safetr 
M  Aa  Vctwk 


D«glk  of  Hoa.  Ma  E.  Fog  irtr 


SPEECH 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JOMES 

or  Aum^MA 
W  TIDE  BOOM  OP  BgPBKSEKTATIVES 

Wedmsdav.  January  II.  1S«7 
Mr  JONES  ol  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  untunely  de»th  of  ReprMent»tlve 
John  E.  FoeaiTT  Is  a  deep  personal  loss 
to  Uwse  of  us  who  knew  htei  so  well  as 
one  of  the  truly  great  humanitarians  In 
this  House.  ^.    i  _. 

AS  ooUeaguee.  we  will  miss  his  hard 
work,  his  stratehtforward  honesty,  Md 
his  valued  advice  and  counsel,  we 
quickly  learned  to  depend  on  Joint  Fo- 
caarr  for  strength  and  wisdom  in  turn- 
ing back  the  obstinate  plagues  which 
have  lnc«)«:ltated  and  crippled  man- 
kind and  taken  the  very  life  from  poor 
and  rich  alike.  ^  . 

Jo«K  PooAarrs  dedicated  work  to  end 
the  «ii«erlng  from  Illness  and  dlsMse, 
to  make  our  world  more  livable,  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  mankind  every- 
where Is  an  everlasting  monument  to  his 
greatness.  ,        . 

AU  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  ben- 
efited from  his  relentless  efforts  In  com- 
bating these  plagues.  The  Intensity  of 
his  woric  In  seeking  cures  to  the  b«*lc 
health  problems  was  no  doubt  a  factor 
to  his  untimely  passing. 

In  returning  Johm  Focastv  to  the  Con- 
cress  every  2  years  since  1940.  the  pe<HJle 
of  Rhode  Island  acknowledged  the  value 
of  his  work  as  their  representative.  His 
toterest  In  the  greater  developmeiitof  Ms 
region  was  weU  recognised.  His  wOTk  to 
behalf  of  the  young,  the  poor,  and  the 
less  fortunate  Is  legend. 

Leaser  men  would  have  been  content 
to  rest  on  their  Uurels  after  fewer  ac- 
complishments than  those  achieved  for 
aU  mankind  by  Joioi  Pocahtt.  But  he 
was  not  content  as  long  as  any  task  re- 
mained to  be  completed. 

We  will  miss  his  powerful  voice,  his 
dedicated  work,  and  his  »»™  •?•?- 
panlonshlp.  Our  lose  will  be  snared  by 
all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  otit  to  hte 
family  at  this  time  of  their  great  gnef. 


EatTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAOOEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or  MSw  ToaK 
IN  na  BOU8«  OF  RBPRE81HTATIVB8 

ThursOay.  January  12, 19S7 
Mr  DUI^KL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sink- 
ing of  the  MorreU  ore  carrier  In  Lake 
Michigan  last  fall,  with  a  loss  of  28  Uves. 
was  another  serious  tragedy  that  should 
further  focus  attention  on  the  need  for 
more  and  better  safety  equipment  on  aU 
vessels  I  Intend  to  sponsor  legislation 
In  the  near  future  which  would  provide 
for  greatly  Improved  safety  standards 
and  more  modem  equipment  on  these 
ships.  .      , 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i 
wish  to  Include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  In  the  January  1967 
Issue  of  Steel  Labor,  the  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America: 

■■^iTrrr— ' "  DisatfTD  HiomaoHTS  Naan  or 
Sarcrr  Pmo«»  or  Imlk  CoKnmona 
The  rinKIng  of  the  ore  carrier  Daniel  J- 
MorreU  to  Lake  Huron  on  Hot.  M  was  "» 
moat  unfortunate  trafedy  and  a  needleaa 
waste  of  human  Ufe."  Joseph  P.  Molony,  rtoe 
president  of  the  Dnlted  Steelworteta  of 
America,  aaacrted  last  month. 

Nmeteen  of  the  as  person,  carried  to  their 
death  In  the  Btnklng  were  mcmben  of  U3WA 
Local  6000.  Cleveland.  The  tragedy  occurred 
near  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

Vice  President  Molony  eitended  to  the 
friend,  and  families  of  the  Tlctlms  the  deep- 
est sympathy  of  the  DSWA  and  at  tbsaame 
time  pledged  an  Increased  union  eBort  to 
obtain  more  and  better  safety  equipment  on 
ships  that  sail  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Mr  Molonys  commenu  followed  a  month- 
long  investigation  of  the  disaster  by  Dtttilct 
4  Director  Matthew  Armstrong.  The  U8WA 
statement  said  that  the  union  would  seek 
the  enactment  of  remedial  leglalaUon  by  the 
90lh  congress  'so  that  In  the  future,  seamen 
will  have  reeduy  avaUable  adequate  and 
modem  life-saving  equipment." 

Mr  Armstrong  said  the  union  wUl  seek  an 
immediate  public  hearing"  In  the  ne«  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  an  upgrading  of  legal 
safety  requirements. 

-The  present  archaic  safety  requirement, 
give  the  seamen  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  lees  than 
r  60-40  chance  of  survival  In  the  event  of  a 
ship  disaster,"  the  statement  said. 

The  unlon-s  Investigation  Indicated  that 
the  loss  of  life  In  the  sinking  "can  be  at- 
tributed In  our  opinion  dlrecUy  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  and  modem  Uteaavlng  equip- 
ment" He  said  the  equipment  aboard  the 
ship  provided  only  normal  protection  "where- 
as mallmum  protection  should  have  been  re- 

lirseeklng  Immediate  remedial  federal 
legUlatlon  the  Dnlted  Steelworkers  pro- 
poeed  the  following  sofety  program  for  oon- 
slderaUon  and  parage  by  the  Congress: 

l_Immedlate  replacement  of  old  and  out- 
dated Ufe  Jackets. 

1— That  each  vessel  plying  the  Oreat  Lakes 
be  equipped  immediately  with  the  auxiliary 
form  ol  power  In  the  forward  compartment 
to  the  event  the  ships  primary  source  Is 
damaged  or  unpaired.  (Event,  mdlcate  that 
the  la»  of  Ufe  In  the  MorreU  dlMster  could 
have  been  reduced  U  the  ahlp  bad  carried  an 
auxiliary  source  of  power  for  the  ship  to 
ahora   telephone.) 

S— The  unmedlau  InstallaUon  of  Ufe  rafts 


which  must  contain  at  least  the  following 
(a)  Self -Inflated  covers  to  protect  seamen 
from  the  elements;  (h)  emergency  automatic 
radio  equipment;  (c)  adequate  and  positive 
launch  equipment  for  life  rolta  and  (d)  nec- 
essary .uppUes  for  survival. 

4 That  the  V.  B.  Coast  Guard  be  con- 
ferred ImmedUte  authority  to  hold  all  ships 
In  port  pending  more  favorable  weather. 

5 — The  Immediate  enactment  and  posi- 
tive ImplementaUon  of  rigid  safety  programs 
and  inspections. 

»— The  Immediate  loimatlon  of  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  labor,  mansgeinent  and  gov- 
ernment to  investlgata  and  mmnmend  to 
the  Congress  reasonable.  neoMsary  amend- 
ments, additions  or  rejections  of  the  present 

7_That  the  present  rules  and  procedures 
relative  to  marine  InvesUgatlons  conducted 
by  the  Co«t  Guard  be  reviewed  as  to  their 
adequacy  and  purpose. 


Watfe4:  Space  Aft  Goveramenl — A 
Tribate  to  Bradford  Morse 


ETSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 


IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RIPRESBHTATIVE8 

rharsdoy.  January  2»,  t»t7 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  with  numerous  colleagues,  I  Intro- 
duced a  bUl  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management  to 
explore  the  potential  appUcatlon  of  sys- 
tems management  techniques  to  the  ad- 
minlstraUon  of  public  poUcy  problems. 

I  was  ifleased  to  note  an  editorial  In 
the  Washington  Star  explore  many  of 
the  salient  reasons  for  estabUahlng  such 
a  Commission  and  to  praise  the  construc- 
tive work  of  the  able  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Mossil,  the  father 
of  this  Important  and  ilgniflcant  pro- 

The  potential  for  this  landmark  legU- 
latlon Is  truly  meaningful.  The  percep- 
tive editorial  comment  of  the  Star,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  follows: 

Wurm:  arsci-*««  OovBumurr 
Amid  the  uproar  as  the  •""Jf^P^ 
opened  for  business  was  a  linle-notloed  bin 
Introduced  by  Representative  P.  Bradford 
Morse  of  Maasachusetts.  We  will  hear  oC 
this  measure  sgaln.  Por  It  not  only  ha.  the 
backing  of  «  other  RepreeenUtlves  and  10 
Senators,  but  It  proposes  a  remarkable  Idea: 
Applying  private  management  techniques  oj 
the  space  sge  to  our  creaking  government 
machinery. 

The  bUl  would  create  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Management.  Memhera.  tp- 
polnted  by  the  President,  would  study  and 
recommend  ways  to  which  sophisticated  tools 
of  Industry,  such  as  computers  and  systems 
analysis,  would  be  used  to  solve  puhUc  prob- 
lems. 

mere  already  Is  precedent  for  such  acUon 
at  the  state  level.  Hew  York  State,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  developing  a  oomputer-bssed  to- 
telllgenoe  system  for  law  enforcement. 
California,  aided  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
has  farmed  out  contracts  to  aerospace  arms 
to  study  how  the  state  can  beat  solve  prob- 
lems In  transportation,  waste  disposal,  crime 
and  Information  control. 

The  potot  0*  all  this  Is  that  whUe  the 
problems  of  urban  Ufe  have  been  mounting 
and   tocreadngly   thruK  upon   the  fed«rml 


rovermnent,  the  tochlUques  oJ  dealtog  with 
them  have  not.  Welfare,  foe  example,  U  a 
maee  of  federal,  state  and  local  Jurlsdlctlona 
Flood  control  Is  supposedly  the  domain  of 
the  Corps  of  Engmeers,  yet  what  happens 
300  miles  upsueam  to  forest  cutung  and 
Dlanung  haa  a  dUeot  effect  on  floods— and 
comes  under  the  purview  at  other  govern- 
ment agencies  _  ,„  w. 
Mr  Morse  and  his  oollesgues  a»  to  bs 
commended  for  stepping  back  and  viewing 
the  problem  in  a  new  perspecUve.  Ccmgress 
should  open  hearings  soon  on  this  hroad- 
gauge  proposal.  The  richest,  most  powerful 
i»tu>n  in  the  world  should  make  sure  It  U 
avaUlng  llMlf  of  the  best  management  tools 
available. 


lalrcdaclioa  of  Dbattar  Re&f  Act  of 
1M7 


HXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 


The  Latt  HoMraUe  John  E.  Foiarty 
SPEECH 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OV   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  BEPREaENTATHTES 

Wednesday,   January    II.   19S7 
Mrs.    BOLTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
House  and  particularly  the  Appropria- 
tions  Committee  wUl   deeply  miss  the 
presence  of  JoHK  FooASTY. 

Congressman  Fooabty,  during  his  ois- 
tingulshed  career,  exemplified  the  best 
quaUtlea  of  a  public  servant.  He  was 
dedicated  to  providing  his  district  and 
St*te  with  represenUUve  leadership  lii 
the  Congress.  He  was  unswervingly  loyal 
to  our  Nation.  _, 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  he  awoke  the  Nation 
to  the  need  for  new  programs  to  help 
ease  pain  and  suffering.  I  have  worked 
with  him  many  times  on  leglslaUon  to 
provide  more  nurses  and  on  other  health 
matters  and  always  found  him  to  be 
earnest,  diligent,  and  effective  In  helpliig 
to  find  soluUons  to  our  many  problems  in 

this  fleld.  ,  „    ,,, ,,, 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  will 
ever  be  a  monument  to  his  love  of  people, 
his  desire  to  ease  human  suffering,  and 
his  abUity  to  help  create  Institutions  and 
programs  that  give  rather  than  take 
from  man.  , 

It  has  been  a  privUege  to  know  John 
FooaxiY  to  work  with  him  and  to  have 
served  with  him  in  this  House.  I  know 
that  everyone  who  has  known  him  feels 
richer  by  reason  of  that  experience. 

To  his  wife,  daughter,  and  family  I  ex- 
tend my  own  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
In  their  great  loss  and  would  remind 
them  In  the  words  so  beautifully  trans- 
lated from  the  Sanskrit  by  Sir  Bdwtn 
Arnold : 

Bajovsout.   (Bono  Cxlmtiai.) 
Never  the  spirit  wss  bom;   the  spirit  shall 

ceas«  to  be  never; 
Never  vras  time  when  It  wss  not;  End  and 

Begtonlng  are  dreams! 
Blrthlrss  and   deathless  and  changeless  re- 

malneth  the  spirit  for  ever: 
Death  hath  not  touched  It  at  aU.  dead  though 
the  bouse  of  It  seems. 

Nay.  but  as  one  who  Uyeth 
HIS  worn-out  robes  away. 

And  taking  new  one,  sayetti. 
"These  irUl  I  wear  todayl" 

Bo  putteth  by  the  spirit 
Ugbtiy  Its  robe  of  flash. 

And  paaseth  to  Inhartt 
A  rsaldeoes  alratt. 


or  iNDlAifa 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  tl,  1917 
Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
before  the  House  In  an  effort  to  expand 
the  aid  presently  avaUable  to  disaster 
victims.  Near  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
the  House  passed  an  amended  version 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  ol  1966  which  I 
had  Introduced.  ^     .. 

It  was  the  Palm  Sunday  tornado  dis- 
aster in   1965  which  devastated  many 
areas  In  Indlar»  and  other  parts  of  the 
Midwest  that  provided  the  Impetus  for 
this  comprehensive  disaster  legislation. 
Within  my  district,  the  entire  town  of 
RusslavlUe.    Ind..    was    leveled    to    the 
ground.     The  cUlzens  of  this  town  chose 
not  to  abandon  its  barren  site,  but  In- 
stead, they  decided  to  begin  the  pain- 
fully slow  process  of  rebuilding  the  town. 
The  need  for  Federal  aid  was  obvious, 
but  approval  of  the  towns  first  applica- 
tion for  a  sewage  and  water  faculties 
construction  grant  from  the  Farmer's 
Home  AdminlstraUon  did  not  come  untU 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  disas- 
ter had  occurred.     The  Parmer's  Home 
Administration  tried  Its  utmost  to  ex- 
pedite the  application,  but  even  under 
the  emergency  situation,  the  processing 
of  the  appUcatlon  had  to  foUow  the  nor- 
mal channels.  ^  ,    » 
The  Disaster  ReUef   Act  passed  last 
session  is  a  beginning  toward  aUevlatlng 
such  cosUy  delay  In  the  laborious  re- 
building  process.    The   Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1967  which  I  am  introducing  today 
and  which  has  already  been  Introduced 
by     Indiana's     distinguished     Senators 
BixcH  B»YH,  and  Vanci  Haktxi  contains 
some  measures  not  Included  In  the  bUl 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress.    Due  to 
the  lateness  of  the  committee's  consider- 
ation of  thU  bUl,  these  aspects  of  the 
bUl  were  not  able  to  be  fuUy  explored. 
I  have  every  hope  that  they  wlU  be  care- 
fully considered  early  In  this  session  as 
a  necessary  addition  to  the  existing  reUef 
for  disaster  victims. 

To  give  the  Members  an  Idea  of  the 
expanded  provisions  of  this  new  disaster 
bUl  I  would  Uke  to  caU  your  attention 
to  the  secUon  on  Federal  loan  adjust- 
ments. The  1966  Disaster  Act  authorizes 
readjustment  of  loans  for  extended  pe- 
riods at  mlnlir"""  interest  rates  for 
owners  of  property  severely  damaged, 
but  this  new  secUon  of  the  1967  act 
would  speclflcaUy  prevent  the  denial  of 
loans  on  the  grounds  that  privato  fi- 
nancing was  avaUable  even  though  at 
higher  rates.  Other  secUons  of  the  1967 
act  which  were  deleted  from  the  19«« 
Disaster  Act  and  which  have  been  rein- 
stated are  grants  to  States  for  assistance 
to  homeowners  and  businesses,  shelter 
for  disaster  victims,  assistance  to  farm- 
era  to  major  disaster  areas,  and  highway 
assistance.  ""  .   ^^     ^.„ 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  to  give  this  bUl  pri- 
ority consideraUon  In  view  of  the  fact 
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that  disasters  are  seasonable  tragedies, 
and  we  are  lust  now  entering  Into  the 
most  severe  stages  of  the  winter  months. 
Our  Job  in  providing  reUef  to  those  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  a  disaster 
should  not  be  considered  finished  with 
the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1986.  ReUef 
should  be  immediately  available  to  aU 
those  affected  by  a  disaster,  and  I  feel 
that  this  1967  Disaster  ReUef  Act  wlU 
attempt  to  comprehensively  cover  both 
the  pubUc  and  private  sectors. 


The  Gift  of  iBsifbt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPBE8ENTATIVK8 

Thursday.  January  12.  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bristol  Virglnla-Termessean  last  week 
presented  an  editorial  that  1  think  my 
coUeagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Racoao 
wUl  agree  U  most  apnwos,  and  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Rjccoan: 

Gift  or  ikbidht  Is  sosslt  Nrxnrs 
"Oh  wad  eome  power  the  glf  Ue  gle  ua 
To  see  oulsels  sa  ottisrs  see  usi 
It  wad  frae  motile  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 
So  wrote  poet  Robert  Bums.    But  while  he 
wss  wishing,   be  should  havs  wlahed  for  a 
oompanlon  gift  that  would  be  equally  as  use- 
ful   to   guiding    the   behavior   at   men— the 
ablUty  to  see  others  as  they  see  th^nselvee. 
Such  a  gift  is  needed  more  than  ever  In 
this  day  when  misunderstanding  and  mU- 
trust   between    naUons    could    Ised    to    the 
downfall  of  clvlllzauon.     It  could  help  save 
us  not  only  from  many  a  blunder  and  foolish 
nouon  but  from  the  ultunate  Irrationality 
of  mutual  dMTtruction  which  any  one  01  ^ 
number  o«  blunders  could  result  In. 

Russia,  for  reasons  not  yet  clsar.  hss  em- 
barked on  a  new  phase  of  the  arms  raM. 
which  had  seemingly  reached  a  stable 
plateau  by  planning  to  develop  and  deploy 
a  system  of  antimissile  missiles  aa  weU  as 
tocreaslng  Its  armory  of  offensive  mIssUes. 

This  has  led  one  edltorlaUst  to  warn  that 
the  present  3-to-l  mlssUe  ratio  to  our  favor 
Is  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

Yet  If  we  try  to  see  Uie  Russians  as  they 
see  thanselves.  we  can  understand  that  a 
3-to-I  missile  Inferlortty  must  be  ss  unac- 
ceptable to  them  as  It  would  be  to  us. 

We  of  oouiee.  have  good  reesons  to  believe 
that  this  ratio  U  the  mtoUnum  required  for 
the  safeguardtog  ol  the  non-Ocanmunlst 
world  If  the  Russians  In  turn  had  the  gift 
of  insight,  they  would  realise  this  and  Join 
us  to  working  toward  a  lowering,  not  a  new 
elevaUon.  of  the  soaJss  on  the  balance  of 


The  gift  could  change,  the  oosnpleiloo  of 
the  Vietnam  struggle.  U  the  foe  oould  see 
us  as  we  see  ourselves  and  begto  to  beueve 
that  we  are  not  dedicated  to  his  deetmctlon 
but  sincerely  desire  a  peace  to  which  the 
InteresU  of  all  Vietnamese  will  be  protected. 
he  might  accept  the  fact  that  the  beat  way 
to  get  us  to  stop  our  bombtog  and  withdraw 
our  troops  1.  via  the  conference  uble.  not 
the  Jungle  ambush. 

But  the  gift.  alas.  ha.  been  denied  us  and 
men  go  on  seeing  what  they  want  to  ese. 
The  blunders  and  fooUsh  noUons  mulUply. 
maktog  sUll  vaUd  another  tfaought  of  Burns  : 
"Mans  inhumanity  <o  man  makes  ootmuesa 
thousand  mourn." 
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EXTENSION  OF  RtatARKS 


or 

HON.  BAKRAn  CHARA 

or  nxuvoxa 
DC  TH«  H008B  OP  vxpossBmnvta 

Thurtday,  Januttry  '2.  "«' 
Mr.  CBARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remaifcs  to  Include  an 
article  by  Paul  Davis.  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  8t  Petersburg.  Pla..  Independent, 
that  notes  the  »Sth  birthday  of  the  young 
man  with  whom  I  went  from  Benton 
Harbor.  Mich.,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  In 
the  war  with  Spain.  My  Wend  and 
eooirade.  Archie  House,  had  Just  turned 
1«  and  I  became  16  on  April  M.  some 
weeks  after  my  enlistment. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Davto  »Ut««  that 
House  and  I  were  probaWy  the  youngest 
American  soldiers  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  As  I  i«caU  there  was  another 
member  of  Company  I.  33d  Michigan, 
who  was  exacUy  2  weeks  younger  his 
birthday  being  In  June.  After  the  alege 
of  Bantlago  he  reenllsted  and  went  to  the 
Phtupplnes.  where  he  was  killed  In  acUoa. 
»t  1«  a  veteran  of  two  overseas  campaigns 
and  klllod  at  the  threahold  of  Ms  17th 
year. 

Mr.  Darts'  article  follows: 

Tmjiimai  T*r  or  \m«  Is  M 
(By  Paul  Dans) 
Tbs  SpmUh  fleet  wm  botOed  op  >n  tbe 
hKljor  at  SantUgo  de  Cuba.  The  «nie  was 
the  ronUMT  of  18»«.  The  Bpanlarcto.  tr»pp«l 
ud  tnistiated.  lobbed  Ave  Inch  ehelta  Into 
the  Cuban  hllle  abore  Mid  around  BsntUgo. 
One  at  them  fril  In  the  mld«t  at  Co.  I.  »3« 
mehHan  VoMnteer  Inlmnnr.  decapitating 
on*  lOlfflw.  plerelng  the  body  of  another, 
tban  exploding  "id  wounding  other  Amerl- 


The  tonnar  USWV  chleltaln  told  tills  re- 
porter of  the  W.T  oaae  that  nrept  UUe  n«- 
Ma  m  the  days  following  .mtlng  ol  the 
Battleehlp  Maine.  _.      ,    .. 

Every  young  man  with  the  •plrtt  of  adven- 
ture ruebed  oB  and  enlisted.  Boom,  an  or- 
phan, with  a  guardian,  was  attending  echool 
In  Benton  Harbor,  Mloh. 

joxKB)  vr 
All  his  friendi  were  joining  up.  he  knew 
ha  mwt  go.  too.     The   recniiung  etauon 
looked  with  favor  at  hl»  requeet  to  Join,  hut 
Bald  he  must  have  hi*  guardian"!  oonaent. 

He  anew  he  could  get  It.  But  there  was  a 
problem.  The  man  Uvod  mllee  away.  Tele- 
pbonee  were  ecarce  thoee  d«y».  And  he  hmd 
to  report  nert  morning  to  go  away  to  camp. 
House  eald  be  Just  signed  hU  gu»rdlan-« 
name  to  t«»e  paper,  presented  It  nert  day, 
uid  was  on  the  way. 

Later  he  wrote  the  man.  received  hU  blees- 
Ings,  and  that  w&a  chmt. 

There  was  training  In  this  country  and 
finally  the  Michigan  outfit  went  aboard  ship 
at  Newport  Newa.  Va 

•There  was  graat  secrecy  about  the  opera- 
tion.   Our  destination  was  lecret." 

Once  Eshore  on  the  p»lm  etudded  thoree 
of  Cub*.  House  chuckled,  some  of  the  glamor 
oI  soldiering  rubbed  off.  nnUormi  were  for 
tejnpMale  clUnee.  Longjohn  underwear  was 
iMued  The  men  sweat  under  the  hot  Cuban 
ran  There  were  bugs.  raoKiultoes.  heavy 
rifles  and  ammunition  belt*  that  bogged  you 


of  Rhode  Island,  has  taken  one  of  the 
stalmrts  from  the  House  and  we  stuH 
ail  be  much  poorer  for  It. 

JoHW  PoGsitrr  was  a  dedicated  and 
conscientious  legislator  whose  Interest  In 
the  health  and  welfare  of  people  through- 
oat  the  Nation  was  translated  Into  ac- 
tion. He  will  be  long  remembered  for 
ills  effective  work  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  appropriated  funds 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

JoHW  PoGAKTT  wss  a  patriotic  citizen, 
a  devout  Democrat,  and  a  man  of  reason 
and  Integrity.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
throughout  the  Congreaa  and  while  we 
shall  greatly  miss  his  presence,  tlie  re- 
sults of  his  work  In  terms  of  a  richer  and 
better  life  for  countless  people  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  him  In  his  district, 
State,  and  Nation. 

TD  his  entire  family  I  extend  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy. 
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tt  was  the  Bist  heavy  Are  eiperleooed  by 
the  company,  which  had  landed  June  n  at 
Slboney.  Cuba. 

A  young  American  eoldler.  wearlngthe 
campaign  anUorm  of  the  day.  and  lugging 
a  heavy  Bprtngfleld  rifle,  wa.  among  those 
wl»o   came   through  that  action  without  a 

Ho  was  Archie  J.  Boose,  then  18.  who  had 
oondval  cunningly  to  get  Into  the  war  to 
cute  though  two  years  under  enlistment  age. 

H**^*    BXai  HDAT 

Bouse,  former  national  oommander-to- 
eblaf  of  til*  Dnlted  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
wUl  iTtlT»r~~  >Ua  Mtb  birthday  Monday. 
SontleT  Mia  Bouse  bss  arranged  open  house 
lor  h«  biif'^~'  at  their  home.  633«  Queen 
St.  V-.  tar  invited  guests.  Hours  will  be  Irom 
8  to  d  pjn. 

The  veteran,  who  appears  30  years  younger 
tlian  his  real  aga.  aceonling  to  tneods.  was 
one  of  the  youngest  to  go  to  Cuba  to  tbe  war 
of  •TO. 

VJS.  Bep.  Barratt  O'Hara,  D-ni.,  who  balls 
from  Chicago,  also  a  member  of  Oo.  I  was 
another  teen-ager  to  tjie  ranks.  And  be 
was  three  months  younger  than  House. 

So  far  as  known  they  were  the  youngest 
•oldlers  In  the  Cuban  espedltlwi. 

House  was  81.  when  In  19«»  be  was  elseted 
end  Installed  naUonal  oommander  of  the 
USWV  at  Lansing.  Mich. 

Re  traveled  40.000  miles  by  air  that  year 
vlalttog  encampments  and  camps  to  aU  parts 
of  tbe  eountry.  And  he  bss  vlaltad  many 
■tiio*  tbat  year. 

F«opls  who  meet  him  remark,  -how  "cm 
one  at  your  youthful  years  Is  commander  at 
Ulis  ocptolsatlon." 


PL.^eT    nSSTSOTKD 

July  >  Spanish  Admiral  Cervera  made  a 
dash  for  It.  Admiral  William  T.  Sampson 
and  Ctanmodore  Wlnnfleid  Schley  moved  to. 
The  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed,  piling  up  to 
tlie  beach. 

Oo.  t  men  up  there  to  tlie  hills,  bad  a  ring- 
aide  seat  to  this  ii«it  speetscle. 

-There  was  excitement  that  day.  said 
House.  ,  . 

Being  naUonal  oommander  of  the  Spanish 
War  Veterans  brought  many  honors  to  House. 
Be  was  one  ol  33  special  guesu  at  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Day  eenncea  Nov.  11.  1B«3.  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  laid  a  wreath  on  the  Tomb  of 
the  Dnknown  Soldier  at  Arltogton  Cemetery. 
Thoee  guesu  occupied  a  ipeakers'  rtand  with 
the  President. 

Earlier  Mr  and  Mrs  House  visited  at  the 
White  Houae  and  met  tbe  Prealdent.  who 
ahowed  them  the  offloes.  the  gardena.  and 
chatted  tor  a  half  hour.  Old  friend  Oon- 
greasman  O'Hara  arranged  tliU  meeting,  and 
was  there  too. 

House  returned  to  the  White  House  later, 
with  servicemen  and  military  Itaders.  after 
Prealdent  Johnaon  became  president. 

The  local  man.  is  a  former  department 
commander  of  Michigan  Department.  USWV. 
and  an  honorary  member  e(  Oen  Leonard 
L.  Camp  Post  No.  8,  this  city 

Hanks  of  the  boya  of  •»«  are  thinning. 
There  irere  an  estimated  30.000  living  when 
Bouse  was  top  leader.  The  forces  thst  to- 
vaded  Cuba  numbered  400.000. 

House  haa  one  regret  Prealdent  Kennedy 
tovlted  him  to  come  to  Tampa  for  his  ap- 
pearance there,  only  a  short  time  ahead  « 
his  fateful  vUlt  to  Dallaa.  Tes. 

"t  was  unwell  that  day  and  gave  up  the 
Idea  of  going.  When  f  beard  tbe  news  of 
bla  aaasslnatlon  f  deeply  wished  I  hsd  gone. 
Be  was  a  great  man." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 


TW  Ule  HaMnUe  Ma  E.  Fof  ■rtT 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A  STUBBLEHELD 

or  ajLMiucwy 

U»  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATTVBB 

Wednesday,   January    i*.   tttV 
Mr.  8TUBBIJKFIEIJ3.     Mr.  Speaker, 
tlie  guddeik  passing  of  Job»  E,  Poos«tt, 


IN  TBI  HOfJSI  OP  RBPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  12, 1»«7 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  my  aerlous  concern 
about  tbe  unjustifiable  decision  of  tlie 
UjB.  Supreme  Court  to  kill  Florida's  leg- 
islative apportionment  plan.  This  in- 
excusable action  simply  comixjunds  con- 
fusion In  a  great  State  which  tiaa  been 
plagued  time  after  time  by  such  unwar- 
ranted actions  by  the  land's  Highest 
Court.  The  Pensacola  Journal  of  Tue»- 
day,  January  10,  contains  a  carefully 
written  and  studious  analysis  of  this  »e- 
itoUB  problem.  I  insert  it  to  be  reprinted 
In  the  CoacnasioHAL  Rscoas. 
A  Svma  B1.0W 
Tbe  dedslon  of  tbe  VS.  Supreme  Caan 
to  kill  Plorlda'B  present  legislative  appor- 
tionment plan  Is  a  levere  blow. 

■Ten  taking  It  lor  granted  thst  the  court  « 
■oroewhat-atralned  "one-man,  one- vote" 
rule  Is  legaUy  correct,  the  court  really  strains 
at  a  gnat  In  atrlklng  down  the  present 
focmula— me  fourth  brought  forth  by  a 
hnnnTsrH   legislature  since   1S83. 

It  Is  ooiicelvable  thst  even  the  present 
formula  does  not  provide  that  there  are  es- 
ectly  sa  many  pcraona  to  one  leglalaUve  dis- 
trict as  to  another— to  fact.  It  Is  certain  the 
aooorUonment  u  not  so  eiact^but  the  plan 
nevwtheless  Is  a  commendable  effort  to  this 
direction. 

It  Is  s  plan  which  has  so  modified  the  leg- 
Wature  that  the  long-atandlng  strangle  hold 
of  the  utue  counties  over  the  big  ones  was 
troken,  somethtog  at  an  achievement  In 
Itself. 

Moreover.  It  Is  the  plsn  under  which  the 
present  legislature,  now  facing  myriad  prob- 
lems within  the  itate.  was  elected:  and  the 
ruling  now  casts  doubt  upon  the  standing 
o(  at  leaat  aorae  of  the  membera.  perhapa 
upon  the  leglalature  aa  a  whole. 

The  high  court,  to  throwtog  out  «hla  plan, 
haa  aa  well,  seriously  reu»rded  atocere  efforts 
of  the  state  to  apportion  Itself  by  propos- 
tog  to  a  new  ooneUtuUon  a  plan  tor  r»-ap- 
piUonment  every  10  years,  based  upon  leg>J 
Squlrements  whlcb  wiust  be  toterpreted  by 


Ihe  Florida  Supreme  Court.  According  to 
the  propoaed  document,  U  the  leglsUture  It- 
Ml(  falU  to  meet  the  legal  requirement*— 
whether  the  U-8.  Suprems  Court  then  Is 
requiring  "one-man.  one-vote"  apportion- 
ment or  soms  other  stsndard— then  the 
Florida  court  will  do  the  reapportioning  11- 

"and.  U-onlcally.  ths  apportionment  which 
provided  fcr  the  present  Florida  leglsUave 
aetup  almost  certainly  would  have  made  It 
easier  for  an  apportionment  which  even 
more  cloaely  approached  the  "one-man.  one- 
vote"  principle,  simply  because  It  Is  a  more 
representative  leglalaturs  than  tbe  prevloua 

Yet  the  high  court  haa  arbitrarily  decided 
that  ths  formuls  la  not  valid,  though  once 
again  the  court  has  refused  to  say  what  la 
valid  .    . 

The  prtoclple  under  whlcb  the  court  acted 
waa  eipreaeed  when  It  caUad  moee  than  two 
yeara  ago  lor  election  dUtrlcta  based  on  "ss 
nearly  of  eqtuU  population  as  U  practlcsble  ' 
The  state  thtoka  that  the  present  formula 
U  aa  equal  as  waa  pracUcable  at  the  time 
It  wss  passed. 

JusUce  Jotn  M.  Harlan,  to  dissenting 
from  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court,  made 
this  point.  "(It)  seems  to  me  to  stand  on 
Ite  head  the  usual  rule  governing  this  court » 
approach  to  the  validity  of  legislative  enact- 
menu.  state  aa  weU  aa  federal,  which  Is.  of 
courae.  that  they  oome  to  ua  with  a  atrong 
presumption  of  regularity  and  conaUtutlon- 
sllty." 

Stoce  no  definite  guidelines,  on  an  exact 
mathemaUcal  basU,  were  Isld  down  as  to 
what  la  "practlcabls"  and  what  la  not,  it 
would  seem  that  a  state's  stocere  effort  to 
work  out  s  solution  would  at  least  receive 
an  "A"  for  effort  from  the  court  and  that 
ths  formula  ahould  have  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

Particularly  Is  this  true  when  the  legis- 
lature gives  every  evidence,  ss  It  has.  of  gotog 
forward  with  plana  which  would  call  for 
periodic  reapportionment  on  as  nearly  a  legal 
baslB  ss  can  be  determtoed. 

But  for  this  court  to  continually  cast  aside 
efforts  to  reapporUon,  without  laying  down 
exact  guidelines,  places  sn  undue  burden  on 
tbe  atate. 

And  It  U  Ironic  that  this  Is  the  same  court- 
wblch  haa  refused  to  hear  a  petition  from 
aeveral  atatea  seeking  a  change  In  the  preal- 
dentlal  electoral  ayitem  so  It.  too,  will  be 
based  upon  the  "one-man,  one-vote"  prto- 
clple. and  which  lo  far  has  done  nothing 
about  the  fact  that  the  upper  bouae  of  tbe 
US  Congress  Itself  Is  far  removed  from  any 
•uch  prtoclple,  with  two  senators  being 
elected  from  each  state  regardless  of 
populaUon. 

We  suppose  thst  the  stats  will  survive  this 
latest  unwarranted  blow  from  the  super  Su- 
preme Court,  and  eventually  will  get  back 
on  the  main  track. 

In  tbe  meantime,  however.  It  Is  Just  sn- 
other  headache  to  face  to  a  suts  which 
desires  to  get  on  with  settling  at  Its  own 
Internsl  affslra  In  the  speediest  manner 
possible. 

Ob  liie  Dealb  of  a  Hara  af  Aaerkaa 
Public  Healtk 


and  reserve  our  praises  for  their  quailtlM 
and  accomplishments  until  their  death. 
Mankind  has  always  been  at  aUm  for  an 
adequate  response  to  the  passage  of  men 
of  heroic  suture.  Thus  we  And  ourselves 
today  for  certainly  one  such  man  was  the 
late  JoHM  FoosiTY,  so  recently  and  vigor- 
ously of  this  House. 

Here  was  a  man  vibrantly  alive.  I 
fUst  heard  of  Johh  Pooartt  many  years 
ago:  I  read  of  a  tough,  Irish  bricklayer 
and  labor  leader  who  had  come  to  the 
Congress  from  Rhode  Island,  fuU  ^ 
youth  and  flre  and  a  passion  for  truth. 
When  I  came  to  the  89th  Congreaa,  I 
knew  him  as  a  man  unrivaled  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  as  a  true  champion  of 
pubUc  health  and  medical  research.  In 
the  InUrlm  John  Poosutt  had  oompUed 
a  record  of  driving  excellence  and  ma- 
ture vision  through  13  Congresses  and 
24  years.  It  was  my  great  honor  to  serve 
with  him  In  the  89th  Congress.  He  will 
not  be  forgotten. 


Tha   PresUeat's  PertaBil  T»«cfc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


SPEECH 
op 

HON.  WILUAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or   TSMNnSSB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January   II,   19S7 
Mr.   ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker.  It  la  Ironic  and  somehow  tragic 
that  we  save  our  finest  trtbutee  to  men 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  usBTi.aifS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IIQ>BES«NTATIV«S 

TuesdoK,  January  10, 1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day President  Johnson  bestowed  a  great 
honor  mi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Arata,  con- 
stituents of  mine  who  live  In  Ia  Plata, 
Md  The  President  invited  the  AraU 
family  to  visit  with  him  in  the  White 
House  as  a  result  of  a  letter  Mr.  Arata 
wrote  the  Prealdent  In  support  of  hia 
sUte  of  the  Union  remarks  about  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Arata  have  a  son,  L^nce 
Cpl.  beorge  J.  Arata,  who  Is  serving  with 
our  troops  In  Vietnam.  He  Is  typical  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
serving  democracy  and  their  country  in 
strange  lands.  I  believe  tliat  President 
Johnson  has  done  well  to  honor  the  Arata 
family  as  one  which  Is  typical  of  most 
American  families  who  feel  the  same  way 
about  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam — they 
may  not  like  the  Idea  of  sending  tiielr 
sons  to  far-away  places  to  fight  In  a  war 
which  Is  different  from  any  other  we 
have  fought  in,  but  they  do  support  their 
President  and  his  position  on  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

These  mllUons  of  f  amlllea  may  not  be 
as  vocal  as  the  dissenters  we  see  and  hear 
so  much  about,  but  they  do  take  the  time 
to  write  their  views  to  the  President,  and 
to  their  Congressmen.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  President  Johnson  has  selected  the 
John  AraU  family  of  I*  PlaU  for  a  per- 
sonal visit  with  him  In  the  White  House, 
I  request  that  the  article  from  the  Baia- 
more  Sun  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  article  follows: 
CrrizXN  Caixs  on  PsssroxNT — MsaTlAKOsa's 

NOTS  LXD  TO  PZSSONAX.  VlSTT 

WaSHUiCTOM.  January  IB. — John  Arata,  who 
describes  himself  as  "Just  an  ordinary  dUaen 
of  theae  United  Statea  and  very  proud  to  be 
one, "  called  on  the  President  at  tbe  White 
Bouse  today. 


Arata  Is  a  motel  manager  from  Waldorf, 
Md..  whose  19-year-old  son.  Oeorge,  Is  a  lance 
corporal  with  the  3d  Battalion,  4th  Martoes 
to  Vietnam. 

Lste  in  the  evening  nine  days  ago.  Be  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  President  Johnson: 

■Through  the  medium  ol  television  I  Just 
bad  the  pleesure  and  honor  ol  Ustantog  and 
viewing  your  stste-ol-the-unlon  address  to 
the  members  of  Congress. 

SOMXWHZaS  uf  vrsTHAii 
■Every  President  In  hUtory  has  been  criti- 
cized on  one  point  or  another,  as  you  no 
doubt  rsallie.   but  may   Ood   bless   you  on 
your  program  snd  recommendations. 

■1  have  a  son  in  tbe  Marine  Corps,  at  prea- 
ent  aomewhere  m  Vietnam.  I  am  proud  be 
la  there  and  he  Is  proud  to  be  there  to  sup- 
port the  American  policy. 

-auldlng  this  nauon  and  trying  to  help 
other  nations  must  be  s  thankleea  taak  and 
in  my  amall  way  I  vrould  Uke  to  offer  one 
vote  of  confidence.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
mlUlons   of   Americans  who  feel  the   same 

aa  1  " 
Be    signed    It.    "most    respectfully."    and 

maUedlt. 

WHRV  HOUSK  ON  THZ  LZWX 

AraU  had  written  to  another  I>realdent 
on«— to  Prealdent  Kennedy.  That  time,  he 
received  an  answer  from  a  member  c<  the 
White  Bouse  staff.  He  may  have  expected  the 
aame  thing,  but  certainly  no  more,  when  be 
wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson.  "I  dldnt  do  it  for 
the  publicity.  ■  he  says. 

But  yesterday  afternoon,  bis  telephone 
rang  at  the  Martha  Waahlngton  Motel,  aboift 
30  miles  southeast  of  the  Capital.  It  was 
a  White  House  staff  member  sgato. 

Hs  tovlted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arata  to  ooms  to 
the  Wblte  House  todsy. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  dally  hears  s  grsas  deal 
about  Americans  who  disagree  with  bis  pro- 
gram and  recommendations  and  disagree 
atrongly  with  American  poUcy  to  Vietnam, 
obviously  was  Impressed  by  AraU's  letter. 

The  Marylander  arrived  at  about  mid-day, 
and  spent  fifteen  minutes  with  the  President, 
Mr.  Johnson  took  the  oouple  Into  the  cabinet 
room  where  the  heada  of  departments  were 
aasembllng.  and  Introduced  thMn  aroimd  the 
Uble. 

SKKDINQ    PHOTO    TO    SOK 

He  told  thesn  the  letter  "gave  him  a  lot 
of  encouragement."  AraU  related  later. 

Mr.  Johnson  escorted  hla  visitors  out  toto 
the  Weet  Lobby,  where  a  flock  of  photog- 
raphers recorded  their  departure.  The  Pres- 
ident shook  hands  wltii  the  Aratas  and 
thanked  them  for  coming. 

They  seemed  daeed  by  the  experience. 
Arata  could  not  recall  aU  ths  Preeldent  hsd 
said. 

He  beaded  back  to  Waldorf  clutching  an 
envelope  of  what  he  called  "personal  me- 
mentos'' from  Mr.  Johnson.  Tbe  Preeidsnt 
also  had  promised  him  s  copy  ol  tlieir  photo- 
graph together,  to  be  sent  to  Lance  Cpl. 
Oeorge  J.  Arata,  In  the  communications  sec- 
tion K  B  &  S  Company.  Sd  Battalion,  4th  Ma- 
rines, somewhere  to  Vietnam. 


JoliB  E.  Faf  aitf 
SFEICH 


HON.  EONA  F.  KELLT 

or  NKW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  January  11.  19t7 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  coUeaguea  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlvei  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Jobh  E.  Focsa- 
TT,    His  death  Is  a  great  loas  not  only  to 


AIM 

hl»  colleague*  »nd  to  the  people  to  the 
State  of  Bhode  Island  but  to  our  ooim- 
try  He  served  hli  consUtuenU  and  hl« 
country  >o  well  he  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  us  all.  ^  .     ..^ 

John  Pooaitt  worked  earnestly  In  Je- 
haH  of  cancer  research  and  for  the 
mentally  reUrded  and  his  efforts  were 
well  recognized  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  deserved  the  many  honors  he  received. 
As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  oo 
B»lth  Education,  and  WeUare  he  helped 
to  Initiate  leglsUUon  which  has  made 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  one  of 
tbe  most  outstandliw  medical  research 
centers  in  the  world. 

JOHH  FooAETT-s  lovc  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
oonstltutents  was  so  great  that  when  he 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  run  for  the 
VS  Senate  he  decided  to  continue  to 
represent  the  Second  District  in  Rhode 
laljjid  His  leadership,  his  great  In- 
tegrity and  personal  courage  will  surely 
be  mined  by  those  who  considered  him 
a  vaload  friend.  ^   ,_    «. 

T  .m  »Ty  nroud  to  have  had  the  honor 
to  li»T«  semd  with  jo™  Joo*«tt.  Md 
to  hare  called  him  a  true  friend.  At  this 
nm»  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  hlj  wife, 
to  his  >"""r  and  to  all  those  who  loved 
htm.  _____^_^^ 

SMthsn  UoJwia:  I**  Vm»  for  AcImb 

KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 
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or  MSw  Toax 
W  IBB  BOWSE  or  RKPHEBKNTAl-Ivto 

Wednetiat.  Januam  IS,  19t7 
Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Smith  regime  In  Rhodesia  is  "fundamen- 
tally Immoral"  and  "based  on  violence 
and  force,  because  It  does  not  enjoy  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  this  U  the  con- 
clusion of  a  prominent  lay  Catholic  who 
Is  one  of  the  leading  experts  on  Africa, 
Dr.  Ttaomas  Patrick  Melady. 

Dr  Melady,  who  has  received  honorary 
decrees  of  doctor  of  laws  from  VlUanova 
ttahSlty.  Xavler  University  of  Loulri- 
mna,  and  Manhattan  CoUege,  and  who 
has  written  a  number  of  books  on  Africa, 
U  currently  president  of  the  Africa  Serv- 
ice Instltate.  adjunct  associate  ProfMsm 
of  African  history  at  Fordham  Univerrtty 
■ad  the  permanent  representative  of  Pax 
Romana  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Dr.  Melady  which  «J- 
peared  in  the  "Catholic  World"  for  Jan- 
uary 1M7'. 

SotrrBssH  rkodma:  Tot  Ttm  »oa  AcnoK 
(By  Thoniis  Pmtrlc*  Mtlady) 
Moral  prtnctplo  <i<ul  nalionat  interea  eotn- 
cide  in  tictatinr  «  ttronf  itami  •;ai«it  tn» 
ncijt  oovfmment  of  Ian  Smith 
^vSST  11,  IW,  w«  the  flrrt  "^'■?: 
s«rj  at  U»  nnlUtcral  Di>cl»r»U<m  of  Inde- 
nendenoa  ot  Southern  Rhodeela  trom  Or««t 
^tsln.  The  Inltul  ihock  that  "•?*"? 
WMtem  world  af««r  th«  November  11.  18SS- 
mcaaa  wm.  toUowed  by  opUmUUc  P™"^ 
tlons,  coming  moeUy  from  London  that  the 
lebeuion  w^d  b.  '^'^^J^^  ^JT 
months.  There  were  flery  ipeeche*  thieau 
of  -~«>—  and  tsllt  o«  internal  vtolenoe 
althm  Bhodaala.    All  oJ  theee  have  maeed 


had  their  effect,  but  after  a  year  the  rebels 

still  nile.  ^  .,,, ^ 

The  rebels  of  Ian  Smith  hare  nrthle«ly 
cracked  down  on  all  poealble  Krurcee  o<  In- 
unal  trouble.  Including  the  preee  and  the 
mulU-raclal  UnlreraUy  College  to  Sallebury. 
Aided  bj  South  Africa  and  Portugal,  they 
have  withstood  the  BrItUh  eanctlomi.  How^ 
they  are  buuy  proving  themeelvM  etoble  and 
armlT  entrenched;  their  hope  U  that  however 
dlma«eful  they  may  be  to  the  world,  they 
(Oka  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  almllar  etage) 
wUl  eventually  be  reluctantly  accepted  Into 
tha  world  community.  In  •hort.  they  want 
loc  now  de  /oclo  recognlUon,  with  the  beUel 
that  de  jure  wlU  be  Juat  around  the  corner. 
ThU  poMlblllty  ahould  ehock  the  West  Into 
action  before  It  U  too  late.  For  the  Rho- 
dealan  laeue  la  not  a  rebellion  igalnat  a  co- 
lonial power,  comparable  to  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  It  la.  r»ther,  a  rebel- 
Uon  against  all  the  moral  precepU  tor  which 
and  by  which  the  Weet  purporta  to  Mand. 

The  hlatory  ot  BhodeeU  la  larnlahed  with 
thla  rebelUon  agalnat  moral  precepta.     Cecil 
Bhodea  and   hla   company  acquired   control 
over  the  territory  through  a  ahabby  deal— 
the  Rudd  Concesiilon— whereby  King  Loben- 
eula  woa  awlndled  ot  hla  landa.     Since  then 
the  aetUen   have  had  to  reaort  to  force  of 
arma  to   cruah  African   oppoalUon.   at  Brat 
tribal   but   later    natlonallat.   to   their   rule. 
Purthar.  auoceealve  jovemmenla  gave  the  Ue 
to  Rhodes'  political  motto  of  "equal  right* 
loc  every  clvllUed  man  aoutb  of  the  Zam- 
beai"    Whereaa  for  Rhodea  a  clvlllied  man 
was  "a  man  whether  white  or  black  who  has 
■ulllclent  education  to  write  hla  name,  has 
BOBU  property  or  works— In  fact  la  not  a 
loafer  "    The  aattler  govemmenta  to  pracUce 
loaded  the  dice  agalnat  the  African  popula- 
tion—the aotoera.  enjoytog  more  rights  and 
priniegea.  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
populaOon  ngurea.     ThU  means  that  man  to 
man  (one  human  being  against  another) .  the 
aettler  la  by  tar  better  off  than  his  African 
compatriot,  supposedly  beeauae  of  hla  hlghw 
Btandard  of  dvUlsatloll.     A  few  figures  wlU 
show     tha     dlffecencoa.    Land     ownarahlp. 
which  la  a  crucial  political  Issue  to  Rhodesia. 
stood  as  foUowa   to   I860:   3»  million  acres 
for    2  800.000   Africans    and   4a    million    for 
ai9  000  Europeans.     This  division  has  given 
rise  to  land  hunger  and  overcrwwdtog  to  the 
jtMarve  areas  spoclaUy  set  aside  for  Africans. 
Referring  to  tha  Inlqultoua  distribution  of 
land    Blahop  Lamont  of  Cmtall  said  to  hU 
famous  Paatotva  InatruoUon  of  1»6»  to  hla 
dlooeae: 

"Can  you  m  conscience  blame  tha  African. 
U  eking  out  a  tenuous  eUatanca  from  poor 
soil  to  an  overcrowded  Reeerve.  he  la  swayed 
by  subversive  propaganda,  when  close  beelde 
him  there  Ue  hundreds  ct  thousands  of  acres 
of  fertile  soU  which  he  may  not  cuiavate  nor 
occupy  nor  grsae.  because  although  It  Ilea 
unused  and  unattended.  It  belongs  to  aome 
Individual  or  a  group  of  todlvlduala  who  per- 
bapa  do  not  even  Bva  m  tha  oountty.  but 
who  hold  the  land  In  tha  hops  ot  prottt  from 
■DOC  ulK  tl  on  ?  " 

TTie  action  ot  Mr.  Smith  Is  a  bare-faced 
attempt  to  eatabUah  another  racist  govern- 
ment to  Africa.  It  is  a  government  result- 
tog  from  a  plot  to  give  Indellnlte  control 
^the  country's  poUUcal  and  economic  power 
to  lees  than  five  percent  of  the  country  s 
populaUon— the  whites.  It  Is  a  strike  agatoat 
Pope  Paul  VTs  Chrlatmaa  meeaage  o<  Dec- 
a^Mr  1»«4.  when  he  gave  a  rtogtog  Indict- 
ment of  raclam:  .k.  ,<if 
-  .  which  saparataa  and  opposea  the  dif- 
ferent branchea  constituting  the  great  hu- 
man family,  reeulllng  In  pride,  mistrust,  es- 
cloalTljm  discrimination  and  sometunea  even 
oppression,  thus  ruining  the  mutual  respect 
and  due  esteem  which  ought  to  tam  the 
diverse  ethnical  groups  Into  a  peaceful  con- 
cert ot  brotheriy  peoplea." 

Thaae  moral  preoapta  wore  drummed  Into 
and  largely  aocapted  by.  the  Amcana  edu- 
cated to  Europe,  the  United  Btataa  and  at 


home.  It  la  thaaa  vary  praoepU  that  are 
now  oo  trial  In  tha  BhodesUn  Issue.  It  Is 
also  on  them  that  the  people  ot  Africa  base 
their  case  against  Smith — as.  todeed.  against 
aU  the  forces  of  racial  repreaalon  to  southern 

But.  the  aupporters  of  Smith  argue,  there 
U  repression  to  Africa.  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union, 
etc  and  the  United  states  tiles  to  coexist 
with  these  regimes;  so  why.  they  ask.  pick 
on  Rhodesia?  Theee  same  supporters  will 
normally  add  that  the  present  Rhodealan 
Boverament  would  be  a  trusted  ally  against 
Communism  to  an  otherwise  turbulent  con- 
tinent Does  refusing  to  accept  the  Rhode- 
alan regime  mean  that  we  are  engaging  In  a 
double  standard?  ,..,„i 

Par  from  It.  First  of  all  from  a  poUUMl 
ootot  of  new.  It  U  In  our  national  Intereat 
to  win  friends  to  Africa— at  any  rate  not  to 
make  unneceeaary  enemlee.  All  the  Western 
nations'  efforts  up  to  now.  however  well  mo- 
tivated, have  not  toppled  the  rebel  '««'™«  "^ 
Salisbury.  To  the  people  of  Africa,  this  effort 
has  appeared  reluctant,  halfhearted  and 
flabby;  thus  It  u  not  gotogto  wto  the  west 
friends  In  Africa. 

But  through  Rhodesia  we  can  win  friends, 
for  this  case  provides  the  West  with  an  op- 
portunity combining  political  Interest  with 
moral  rlght-a  rare  opportunity  to  poUtlM. 
As  stated  above.  It  Is  to  our  toterest  <f  act . 
But  more  Important.  It  Is  moraUy  right  Oiat 
we  do  so.  The  people  ot  Africa  and  Asia 
have  assumed  their  place  In  the  councils  of 
nations  and.  therefore,  can  no  longer  be  sub- 
jected to  the  norms  of  an  Immoral  era  in 
which  they  had  no  say.  This  means  that 
to  RhodMU  the  supremacy  of  privilege  mas- 
gueradlng  as  merit,  of  race  proteasing  to  be 
partnership  or  multl-raclallsm,  haa  to  be 
ended.     And  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  act  of  the  Smith  regime  last  Movem- 
ber  19fl»  was  per  le  Immoral.  But  worse  yet 
was  the  fact  that  this  act  was  performed  by 
a  government  based  on  a  fundamentallylm- 
moral,  unjust  premise.  The  Rhodealan  Front 
Administration  Is  based  on  violence  and  force 
because  It  does  not  enjoy  the  consent  of  the 

"^E^the  so-called  indaba  of  19M.  "'mJ"; 
ing  of  chiefs  spelcally  picked  to  support  UDX 
(Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence), 
did  not  represent  African  opinion.  Govern- 
ment-paid agents  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
act  contrray  to  the  wishes  of  their  masters— 
SVnce  the  dUets  supported  UDI.  Mof^'"; 
in  a  society  changtog  to  modem  Ufe.  tne 
traditional  elite  do  not  represent  the  new 
axe  Like  their  colonial  masters,  they  tena 
to  have  a  stake  to  preserving  the  Jfstuj  quo. 
Nationalist  opinion  was  not  heard. 

Moreover,  the  political  system  haa  an  un- 
lust  economic  base.  The  land,  the  trades 
and  the  professions  are  to  the  hands  of  the 
privileged,  white  few.  The  " ■><»  APfJ^'""' 
Sient  Act,  the  Land  Husbandry  Act  the  m- 
duatrial  ConcUlaUon  and  Pass  Laws— all 
these  prop  the  rule  of  the  privileged  mlnor- 
ItT  This  minority  Is  s  ra<*al  one;  this  u 
the  crux  of  the  matter!  Whereas  to  the 
wnlted  states,  and  Indeed  to  moet  psrts« 
the  worid,  efforts  are  being  made  to  n^tjot 
the  cancer  ot  racial  superiority,  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  It  Is  being  entrenched. 

White  Rhodeslans.  like  South  Africans, 
boost  that  under  their  rule.  Africans  enjoy  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  more  health  s«TV- 
Icee  and  primary  educaUon  than  to  any  other 
part  of  the  coottoent.  This  Is  patemallam- 
a  major  source  of  the  African  grievanM. 
Furthermore,  the  so-called  higher  standard 
for  Africans  U  negligible  when  «f2"ffd 
irtth  what  a  white  chud  geU  to  Rhodesia. 
This  U  the  crucial  potot  ot  the  comparison: 
people  to  the  same  country.  ._  .  .. 

The  tumble  irtth  thU  patemaUsm  U  that  It 

talka  ot  doing  things  for  the  Africana,  rather 
than  uTifA  them.  This  u  the  test  of  any 
Domical  syawm:  that  tha  rulers  and  tha 
ii!tmi  work  sogethar,  their  wUla  and  lht«»sU 
being  IdanUcal,  sad  no  one  group  ragsrdlng 


Itself  as  s  guardian  divinely  appototed  to  act 
for  another  group. 

Rhodesia  Is  not  s  remots  Issue.  It  hss  sig- 
nificant political  and  moral  ImpUcatlons  for 
the  West.  especlaUy  Great  Brttato.  which  has 
always  claimed  to  be  the  responsible  power, 
and  the  UlUted  States.  Strong  action  now 
by  the  West  against  this  grossly  todecent 
conduct  U  morally  the  right  course  ot  acUon. 
Funhermote,  If  this  sctlon  doea  not  come 
soon,  the  InlUaUve  may  come  from  one  or 
several  at  the  Communist  states  who  shrewd- 
ly realize  that  Rhodeala  may  well  be  the 
bridge  leading  to  tha  oontroi  ot  southern 
Ainca  vrtth  lU  strategic  and  economic  Im- 
portance. They  note  that  liberation  of  Af- 
rica, now  almost  complete,  haa  stopped  in 
southern  Africa  where  the  colonialist  and 
racist  regimes  of  Salazar.  Smith  and  Vorster 
have  teamed  up  to  an  alliance  for  a  last- 
ditch  stand  for  mtoorlty.  white  supremacy 
against  majority  rule  which  now  exlsU  to 
the  rest  ot  the  continent. 

Western  values  srs  on  trial  In  southern 
Africa.  The  end  of  time  and  dlstanos  has 
made  all  the  nations  ot  tbe  world  next-door 
neighbors.  Whlls  It  was  always  moraUy 
wrong,  domination  by  ons  racial  minority  ot 
another  racial  majority  u  now  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  political  tranquility.  The 
racist  government  to  Salisbury.  In  addition 
to  being  an  affront  to  Judalc-ChrlsUan  be- 
llets.  Is  pregnant  with  factors  that  could  ex- 
plode toto  a  racial  confUct  which  would  bring 
bloodshed  to  Rhodesls  and  sndangar  race 
relauons  to  the  rest  of  Central  and  East 
Africa. 

Tbs  future  of  race  relations  to  Africa,  and 
Indeed  In  the  rest  at  the  world,  are  rslatsd  to 
the  Southern  Rhodeslsa  situation.  For  this 
reason,  the  Ulegal  aalsura  of  power  by  ths 
Rhodeslan  National  FrtMlt  group  Is  s  mstter 
of  InternsUonal  oonoem. 

It  might  be  difficult  for  soma  to  dlsUn- 
gulah  between  Immedlata.  abort-term  gaina 
and  long-term  totereeta.  An  Immediate  gain 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  ootild  be  the  avoidance  of  the  respon- 
slbtlltlea  involved  In  asaumlng  tha  duty  ot 
assuring  that  the  Illegal  government  does  not 
continue. 


But  does  ths  West  want  to  assume  respon- 
slbiuty  for  allowing  the  canoer  ot  apartheid 
to  continue  todefinltely  to  Southern  Rhode- 
sia? In  tJia  optolon  ot  this  observer,  such 
action— clearly  wrong  from  s  moral  point 
of  view — would  In  the  long  run  seriously 
Jeopardise  the  credlbiuty  ot  tbe  West  In  dsal- 
Ing  with  the  other  southern  Africsa  Issuss 
that  wUl  soon  face  the  world. 

We  need,  rather,  to  develop  greater  oon- 
fldence  between  the  Black  African  leaders 
and  the  leaders  of  the  West  so  *hat  together 
the  serious  moral  problems  facing  mankind 
to  southern  Africa  can  be  faced. 

For  these  reasons  Immediate  action  by  the 
West  on  the  side  ot  what  Is  morally  right  Is 
also  In  the  long-range,  beat,  poUUcal  toter- 
eeta ot  the  West.  What  an  itousual  opportu- 
nity—to do  what  Is  clearly  right  morally  and 
what  Is  In  our  own  long-range,  best,  political 
Interests! 
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Appendix 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  In  the  Canton,  Ohio, 
Repository  of  January  14,  19«7.  which 
comments  on  8.  jn.  the  Mined  Lands 
Conservation  Act  of  1967,  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche)  and  several  other 
Senators.  Including  myself. 

There  being  no  oblectlon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
oaD,  as  follows: 

SXNSmiX  RnCLABSATlOW  Al^aOACB 

The  blU  Introduced  by  Ohio's  Sen.  Prank  J. 
Lausche  Is  a  sensible  approach  to  sulp  min- 
ing reclamation. 

The  measure  betore  the  UJB.  Senate  pro- 
poaad  broad  lederal  controls  and  financial 
aasUtance. 

Sen.  Lausche  U  qualified  to  sponsor  the 
Mined  I^nds  Conservatton  Act  JolnOy  with 
Sen.  SUphen  M.  Young  ol  Ohio  and  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  ol  Pennsylvania. 

Ben  lAuscbs  haa  been  a  long-time  ad- 
veraary  ot  Irresponsible  stUp  mining  pro- 
cedures, has  studied  the  problem  extensively 
and  submitted  previous  blUs. 

A  1966  measure  required  a  report  rrom  the 
Department  to  the  Interior  on  surface  and 
atrip  mining.  An  Interim  report  June  30 
Indicated  the  federal  government  has  re- 
aponalbUlty  to  cooperate  with  atatea  In 
formulating  strip  mine  laws  and  to  ssslst  In 
reclaiming  pre-sute  Uw  spoU  banks. 

It  has  been  argued  In  the  past  that  min- 
ing operatoni  In  some  states  cannot  carry 
through  a  Bound  raclamaUon  procedure  be- 
cause the  cost  would  place  tham  at  an  unfair 
price  advantage  with  tiMir  ompeUton. 

It  also  has  been  argued  that  reguUtlona 
ahould  be  a  state  matter  and  federal  inter- 
vention would  be  nothing  short  of  meddling. 
The  proposed  Mined  Lends  Conservation 
Act  shooU  holes  Ui  theee  opposition  balloona. 
First  once  federal  controls  were  estsb- 
Uahed.  tliey  would  apply  In  aU  states  without 
stau  laws  or  where  they  are  too  weak  to 
be  effective. 

Statea  that  have  aufflclently  strong  laws 
wlU  administer  them  aa  they  have  In  the 
paat. 

Secondly,  with  all  operators  required  to 
meet  the  same  standards,  no  competitive  .ad- 
vantage wlU  be  won  by  any. 

The  proposal  even  Includes  a  clause  to  In- 
sure fairness  of  the  eventual  federal  regula- 
tlona. 

The  natlftn'T  advisory  commlttae  that 
would  recommend  final  federal  standarda 
la  to  Include  coal  mine  ownera  and  opwators 
to  safeguard  against  standards  so  stringent 
as  to  be  unfair. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  wcnxflalf 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  2i,  19S7 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  many  Issues  covered  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Dnlon  mes- 
sage one  over  which  there  is  broad  agree- 
ment and  concern  throughout  the 
country  Is  that  ol  the  problem  ot  crime. 
A  veUran  reporter,  of  the  Ingham 
County  News,  recently  devoted  his  col- 
umn, on  January  18.  \9(n,  to  this  ques- 
tion. His  article  provides  a  clear  and 
informed  expression  of  the  need  lor 
action  In  this  field.  I  am  pleased  to 
make  Mr.  Palmer's  views  avallaUe  to  my 

colleagues: 

Tbx  Mxlthvg  Pot 

(By  Bayden  Palmer) 
President    Johnson    m    his    SUte    ot   the 
Union  mesaags   to   the  »0th   Congress   last 
week  touched  on  many  Issues. 

One  of  particular  noU  today  was  that  per- 
taining to  the  present  crUne  wave  that  Is 
sweeping  America  and  what  steps  hs  hopes 
to  take  to  combat  It. 

The  President  said  he  wUl  recommend  to 
the  Congress  the  Safe  Stieoto  and  Crime 
Control  act  of  1867. 

"It  WlU  enable  us  to  aaslst  those  statea  and 
eltlea  that  try  to  make  their  streeu  and 
homes  safer.  theU-  police  forces  better,  their 
correcuons  systems  more  effective  and  their 
courts  more  eltecUve."  the  President  said. 

"ThU  U  not  a  war  that  Washington  can 
win  alone  Our  policemen  must  be  better 
trained,  better  paid  and  better  supported  by 
the  local  cltlMns  they  try  to  serve  and 
protect."  .      . 

Hs  spoke  of  the  growing  pubUc  apathy  to- 
ward crime  and  of  the  pubUc'a  lack  of  respect 
for  and  cooperaUon  wltb  Uw  enforcement 
ofllceia.  who.  after  aU.  are  about  the  only 
protectors  the  public  has  In  an  emergency. 
These  men,  whether  they  be  city  police- 
men. sherUfs  olBoers.  sUte  poUcemen.  high- 
way patrol  officers  or  employee  of  private 
police  organixatlona  are  due  every  cooper. 
aUon  from  thoee  they  aerve — ^the  pubUc. 
But  the  public  goes  bUthely  along  Ignoring 
crimes  that  occur  within  their  vision,  even, 
irithout  Uftlng  a  finger  to  aid  the  oOcer  be- 
cause,   as    they    say .  they    "don't   want   to 

become  Involved.'  

The  President,  with  the  help  of  Cotigrees 
wants  to  set  up  a  program  wblch  wUl  bring 
about  better  training  for  law  enforcement 
oBlcers.  better  equipment  with  which  to 
fight  crime  and  poUce  academlee  through- 
out the  land  to  Instruct  police  officers  and 
then  graduate  them  with  all  the  knowledge 
poaalble  In  the  matter  of  fighting  crUne. 

Within  the  paat  3  weeks  this  area  has  had 
a  taste  of  what  the  most  dastardly  of  .crimes — 
murder— really  la. 


Tliere  ta  the  caae  ot  an  Eaton  oounty  dep- 
uty aharlll  and  a  gaaoUne  aUtion  attendant 
being  gunned  to  death  by  a  pair  of  Negro 
holdup  men  Just  acroas  the  Ingham  county 
line  In  Eaton  county. 

Only  a  few  days  later  a  druggest  and  his 
son  In  the  UtUe  oonununlty  of  Hamburg  In 
Uvlngston  oounty.  were  visited  by  3  holdup 
men  who  shot  and  klUed  the  father  and  crlt- 
IcaU;  wounded  the  son.  Both  ot  these  cases 
represented  senseleas  kllllng.  none  offered 
and  resistance  to  the  gun  wlelders.  They 
nuiely  shot  dtlxens  down  In  cold  blood  with- 
out any  reason. 

Mass  killings,  brutal  killings  aU  have  be- 
come a  part  of  American  Ufa  which  the  pub- 
Uc appears  to  forget  almoat  aa  aoon  aa  they 
happen  ^ 

Here  are  some  statistics  on  crime  Ul  the 
UiUted  States  which  ituiy  startle  you: 

During  1965.  mote  than  5.000  murders. 
14  700  aggravated  assaults,  with  a  gun  and 
68  400  armed  robberies  were  reported  In 
America.  Robberies,  burglaries,  larcenies 
and  auto  tbefu  accounted  for  the  losa  of 
property  valued  at  more  than  SI  blUlon. 

According  to  the  Unlfonn  CrUne  Report  U- 
aued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUgaUon. 
more  than  J.780.0O0  aerlous  crimes  were  re- 
ported in  loss.  The  figures  represented  an 
Increase  of  6  percent  over  1964. 

The  national  crime  rate  continued  to  rise 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1««6  with  an 
8  percent  Increase  In  the  number  ol  olmM 
committed  between  January  and  June  1B66 
over  the  number  of  Crimea  oommittad  to 
the  same  period  of  1065. 

The  1066  figurea  ahow  the  aharpaat  in- 
crease  11  percent — in  crimes  committed  In 

suburban  areas.  The  Inddenoe  of  crime  In 
rural  areaa  rose  7  percent,  dtias  wtth  popnlA; 
tlona  of  100.000  or  more  recorded  a  6  percent 
Increase. 

Nowhere  to  the  law  abiding  clUaen  safe 
from  the  crimtoal  element.  I  hope  the  Con - 
rnm  will  heed  Piasldent  Johnson's  appeal 
for  action  against  the  outlaws  In  America 
and  the  pubUc  wlU  give  their  full  support 
to  any  movement  to  stop  thU  wanton  kming. 
robbery  and  other  deatrucUve  acts  of  theae 
outlaws. 

All  you— the  pubUo— has  to  protect  you 
Is  the  man  Who  wean  the  badge  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer.  Beapect  hUn  and  cooper- 
ate vrtth  him.  Ton  may  need  him  badly 
aome  day.  


Courcss  "Tkrte  R's"  Favorei  by  MBaft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or  N^nuaKA 
nt  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

jronday,  Januorjr  iS,  tier 
Mr  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  the  new,  »Oth  Congress  ta  re- 
view revise,  and  retiroch  much  of  the 
legislation  of  the  preceding  8»th  Can- 
gress  Is  gaining  support  from  all  parte 
of  the  Nation  and  from  both  sides  of  the 

Ain 


A 194 

aisle  In  the  Senate.  In  that  connection. 
1  ta»lte  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
editorial  publiihed  In  a  recent  Issue  ot 
the  Aberteen  American  News  of  Aber- 
deen 8.  Dak.,  and  ask  unanimous  consmt 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

There  betog  no  obJecUon.  the  editorial 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«co«b, 
asfoUom:  . 

CoMOUM  -THmia  B's"  rtioaa  »t  Umm 

Snau  liaJorttT  I-«J«  »"»•  ""^'i^.ff 
Uonuna  bu  U»  lupport  ot  »n  influenUtJ. 
taUb-rankUC  B«pubUc»ii  •enator  on  mi 
^^S^oHl  to  haw  oommltM*  chairmen  con- 
SSu  on  th.  t.il.w  «Kl  rMi«nln.tlonoI 
leclsUUT*    acuons    taken    by    recent    Oon- 
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Na  r»  T*  Kdu  Ov  VifibM* 


"STi  south  DakoU'.  8.n.  "art  »''^i^ 
Mth  ranklns  lUpubUcan  member  ol  the  »otn 

^toTOPortlnj  a  »t«tMnent  by  the  Demoo- 
j^ye  Iff*-  Mundt  lalcl:  "Becenl  Congreiaea 
ban  In  acme  InatanoM  .uhaOtuted  •peed-of- 
aotlOB  lor  eoundneea-oJ-ooDjent  and  they 
bare  mad*  many  departure*  Irom  what  mx- 
SSt  >««.  been  co2«der«l  the  funcUon.  «^ 
tba  eontral  jovemment  during  nearly  wo 
Tean  d  larlalatlTe  history  In  thu  country. 
an.  Ilan2*ld  doee  well  and  advlaee  properly 
«tMli  he  urwe  hl»  Democratic  colleague,  who 
botd  all  ol  the  committee  cbalrmanablpa  to 
lo  alow  on  enacting  new  .pending  Bpnm  and 
Za  m>  atrong  on  what  on  what  one  mlghtcau 
S*  "Three  »••••  challenging  the  new  Oon- 
gna— the  need  foe  review.  re?l«on  and  r»- 

^"S^^a  oo»  quick  rMp  which  wejOiould 
tote  in  movmg  In  the  dlr«iUon  ot  deraon- 
.tratlng  a  .Inoere  attempt  to  reduce  «»P<>n<U- 
tureTSow  down  InflaUon  and  SS»\°\^;^ 
winning  the  war  In  Vietnam  would  befor 
m.  leadeeahlp  to  call  up  lor  K:tlon  "<»  P»; 
for  aowoval  the  recommendaUon.  made  In 
tha  doLig  day.  of  the  la.t  Congree.  bytb* 
Joint  Sonate-Houie  CMnmlttee  on  the  Orga- 
nisation of  Ooogreea. 

^^  our  reeotnmwKlatlons  (Mundt  U  rank- 
ing OOP  member  of  that  committee)  we  re- 
OOlre  and  greaUy  .trengthen  and  expand  the 
MMOStbUlUee  ol  all  rtandlng  commltteee  to 
iSowtbrough  on  the  r<.ult.  of  legulatlon 
ISprofS^them,"  Mundt  .aid.  -W.  atjrt 
^%UinlnatUig  the  trnm  -OTer-alght  to  de- 
tirOim  tbaae  committee  tuncUon.  since  too 
tr~u«ntly  the  word  wa.  taken  at  face  vaJu. 
and  reaponalbllltlea  have  been  largely  oyer- 

'  The  Mundt  committee  recommendaUon. 
also  eaUed  lor  the  appointment  ot  a  review 
-MOlaUat  for  e«Ji  legislative  committee 
whose  lob  It  U  to  follow-through  on  poat- 
congrsKlonal  development;  check  on  any 
waate  oomiptlon.  or  general  InelHclency; 
make  recommendaUon.  for  revision,  or 
amendmenu  and  each  committee  I.  man- 
datsl  to  make  an  annual  public  report  to 
OoogreM  on  the  work  ot  it.  review  speclalWt 
andthe  superrlsory  acUvluea  ot  the  oom- 

•I  dnoerely  hope  thl.  recommendaUon  and 
othar  Oongrees-strengthenlnj  recommenda- 
tions of  our  Joint  Committee  wUl  come  be- 
tcra  both  bouaee  of  OongreM  for  approval 
during  tha  opening  month  of  the  new  eea- 
alon."  Mundt  .aid. 

It  1.  encouraging  that  bi-partisan  andeaf- 
or.  for  more  responsible  •=«»°"»J'L^S?^ 
are  getting  attenUon  at  the  start  of  thU  Im- 
portant session. 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARKB 

HON.  EDWAIuTj.  DERWINSKl 

or  iLLjMoa 

nt  THE  BOUSB  or  BHTUOENTATIVK 
Afondav,  Januam  23.  1»«7 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  other  body  wUl  complete  hear- 
ings on  a  consular  convention  with  the 
XJ.8JS  R  and  the  apostles  of  coexistence 
wUl  appear  In  fuU  force.  I  feel  that  a 
column  by  Copley  IntemaUonal  Press 
Columnlrt  Dumltru  Danlelopol  merits 
special  attenUon  at  thla  time.  I  aa« 
leave  to  tnaert  his  remarks  In  the  Bicomn 

at  thU  point:  

DintmTi  DMn»i.oroi.  CoMnDrrs:  Mo  Tjms 

Xf3    BSX.iS    Oua    VIOILAMCS 

WMHmOTOM.— Have  the  Russians  rsally 
ehaiuted? 

^^tred  for  ImperlaUsU.  the  worst  ane- 
mlea  of  the  Sorlet  sUts  and  itt  fallow  aoelal- 
Ut  countries.  mu.t  occupy  a  prominent  place 
In  our  propaganda." 

That-,  a  quote  from  a  reesnt  Issue  of 
Voyennle  Znanlym  (MlUtary  Sdsnce)  d.- 
Toted  to  Soviet  civilian  para-mUltary  train- 

""lut  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark.  D-Pa,.  aays  "Uie 
.team  hss  gone  out  of  the  Eusslan  ambl- 

The  senator  has  rttumed  from  a  trip  to 
Europe  snd  the  Middle  Kast.  (HU  stops 
included  Part.,  Moeoow  and  Warsaw.) 

The  Kremlin  Is  hsvlng  trouble  with  Bed 
Chins,  he  said,  and  they  are  ready  for  a 
detente  with  Uie  United  8Utes.  He  called 
for  an  "aocommodaUon"  with  Moscow  and 
Mid  Oermany.  not  Ru.aU.  pOMs  the  biggest 
problem  In  Europe. 

The  wnator  urge*  the  disarmament  c« 
WMtem  Oermany.  the  withdrawal  of  UA 
troops  from  Europe  and  a  halt  to  tha  bomb- 
ing. In  Vietnam.  _ 

What  Uila  add!  up  to  Is  what  the  Russians 
havs  wanted  for  years.  Western  Europe 
would  be  left  completely  st  their  mercy. 

Ben  Clark  Mems  to  have  adopted  at  least 
part  of  the  "neo-lsolaUonlsm"  theory  that 
ra  recenUy  denounced  by  Sen.  Thomas 
Dodd.  D-Coim. 

Clark-.  esUmate  of  the  Soviets  slso  Is  In 
direct  oontradlcUMi  to  the  findings  of  Foy 
D  Kohler.  former  ambamador  to  Moeoow  who 
1.  now  deputy  xinderMcretary  of  .tat*. 

The  Kremlin  U  more  Interested  In  weak- 
ening Weatem  unity  than  In  Bndlng  any 
accommodation  with  the  united  States.  Koh- 
ler .ays. 

That  Sen.  Clark,  who  call,  himself  a 
-dove."  should  oome  back  with  KUh  new. 
la  hardly  surprlalng, 

.  there  U  no  leglelattve  body  In  the 
world  as  anergic  to  working  for  peace  as  the 
OcngrsM  of  the  United  SUte.."  he  told 
the  White  BouM  Oonfersnoe  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  last  year, 

we  talk  a  good  peace  game,  but  when 
It  comes  to  legislating  or  appropriating  »» 
atlU  worship  the  ghost  of  Ben.  Joseph 
MoCarthy  and  his  Holy  War  against  Oodles. 
Qommunlsm."  hs  .aid. 
HOW  wldesprsad  are  such  tIswsJ 
It  would  b*  highly  daagsroua  II  San. 
Clark's  estlmste  shout  Soviet  IntsnUons  Is 


aharsd  In  other  Washington  circles.  Including 
the  White  House. 

The  President-,  new  policy  of  peaceful 
engagement.-  which  he  unfolded  In  hu  Oct. 
7^«ich.  has  st  lea.t  ralMd  the  possibility. 
iSr.  JohnKjn  Ulked  of  "winds  of  chsi^ 
which  are  blowing  In  Eastern  Europe."  Be 
advocated  itepped-up  trade  with  the  Com- 
muntatt.  guaranteed  commercial  credlu  and 
called  for  a  unincaUon  of  Europe. 

He  Implied  that  one  no  longer  haa  to  fear 
Soviet  ambition.  In  Europe. 

Hard  tacu  refute  nich  theorle..  Sen.  Dodd 
call,  them  "make-believe--  theorise. 

Every  overture  made  by  the  Unltsd  BUtes 
toward  the  USSR.  Dodd  polnU  out.  ha.  been 
answered  with  -new  provocaUon.  arid 
•tepped-up  campaigns  of  subversion  In 
various  parts  of  ths  world." 

Russia  hss  pledgsd  »S00  million  worth  of 
war  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  augmented  by 
another  »aoo  nUlllon  from  lu  Eaat  European 

It  has  .hipped  srtns  to  Syria.  Egypt  and 
Iraq  U>  Inflame  the  .Ituatlon  In  the  Middle 
Bast  and  Incite  terrorism. 

It  has  provided  most  of  ths  funds  and  the 
top  leadership  for  the  progaganda  and  sub- 
version apparatus  Mt  up  at  the  Trl-Con- 
Unental  Conference  In  Havana  last  January. 

It  recenUy  supplied  Hanoi  with  100  new 
MIO  let  fighters,  more  than  doubling  the 
alu  ot  North  Vietnam',  air  force. 


U  this  the  time  to  rslax  our  vigilance  snd 
lower  our  defenses? 


Bveucraiie  SyitM  <«  S»XaUed 
War  OB  P«T«rty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  KXcaioAlf 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  -THE  UNITED  STA-TES 

Mondav.  Januaiy  2J.  '»*' 

Mr  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  so-caUed  war  on  poverty  was  first 
declared.  fear«  have  been  expressed  that 
the  bureaucratic  system  established 
under  the  legislation  would  eventually 
frustrate  the  best  Intentions  of  many 
who  seek  conscienUously  at  the  local  level 
to  help  the  poor. 

-That  such  fears  were  not  without  foun- 
daUon  la  apparent  from  an  account  by  a 
community  action  program  director  pub- 
lished in  the  December  1966  Issue  of  the 
Michigan  Economic  Opportunity  Office 
Newsletter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  written  by  Mr.  EWe 
Chrlte.  of  Washtenaw  County.  Mich.,  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd, 
as  follows: 
WHAT'S  Ha»»«ioko  m  CAP  Omcss  Thiss 

DATS— OB,  Par«.  Paraa.  Wno-s  Oot  ths 

FATsa? 

(By  Elrle  Ohrlte) 

Per  some  time  now.  I  have  been  ailnklng 
«iat   ths   OOce   ot   EoooMnlc   Opportunity 
determined  to  help  Oongres.  snd  lu 


Ugloa  of  other  crtUc  achieve  an  early  d»- 
mlw-  of  ths  Utely  .tncken  anu-poverty  pro- 
gram A.  a  CAP  director.  Ive  been  tascl- 
nkted.  almost  hypnotised,  by  what  appeals 
to  be  .alcldal  tendencle.  In  the  Community 
Action  Program-.  Pederal  admlnlatraUon. 

When  I  .tartod  In  thl.  program  over  a  year 
ago  It  v™.  unbeUevably  aound  In  concept  and 
aoiloaaon.  Local  communities  were  aup- 
pSed  to  IdMitlfy  a  need,  find  their  own 
tinlqiM  solution  to  the  problem,  and  then 
nahenlt  a  work  plan  and  budget  to  OEO.  II 
11  made  tenMt.  you  got  the  money.  The  orga- 
nisation wa.  tree  wheeling  nnd  swinging.  It 
Dlaeed  a  pr«nlum  on  local  roaponalbUlty  and 
miMuansa.  The  major  empha.1.  wa.  on  a 
i2o«  with  tha  poor.  It  encouraged  cre- 
aUrlty  and  even  K>me  radical  departurea 
whsn  msasured  against  the  old  way  of  doing 
things.  i,„ 

Now  wa  receive  In  amazing  quanUOss 
•■guidelines."  CAP  memos,  pubUdty  cam- 
nilgna.  -packaged"  program-year  require- 
ments, unwanted  uU  ol  recording,  by  Ured 
academician.  dlscuMlng  Headstart  (which 
must  have  cost  a  mlntl).  cerUficates  signed 
by  lady  Elrtl.  poster.,  a  new  computerised 
reporting  aystem— after  you-ve  flnaUy  flg- 
UTBd  out  the  old  one.  MMeleas  and  expensive 
oonferencea.  and.  finally,  the  coup  ie  grace: 
an  evaluaUon  and  monitoring  system  re- 
ceived (unsoUclted)  Irom  the  Regional  Omce. 
enUUed  "JfonusI  o/  Pcrlormancc  Bcnch- 
marlts  b»  caj".  Componml  Typt.  A  Guide  to 
the  CommvnUy  Action  Agencn  /or  Reporting 
Beaiiirementi  on  f-lAcol  Tear  -««  Compo- 
nm(l,"  containing  two  hundred  eighty-seven 
pages'and  weighing  In  at  one  pound,  thirteen 
ouncea.  ^    , 

I  know  that  mistakes  will  be  made  In  a  pro- 
gram a.  large  and  as  dlOcult  as  this  one,  I 
taow  that  the  FMsral  sdmlnlstrators  want 
to  help  with  tachnloal  assistance  and  cut 
down  on  criuclam  by  making  things  more 
"predictable"  out  here  In  the  boondocks. 
But  beware.  OEO.  or.  at  least,  b*  aware  that 
every  new  policy  declalon  to  correct  an  ad- 
mUUatratlve  problem  In  two.  three,  or  ten 
communltlea:  every  regulation  sent  out  to 
saUaty  CongrsMman  Snort  because  ha 
doeant  like  this  or  that  buraaucraUcally 
atructures  thl.  program. 

The  CommuiUty  AcUon  Program  must,  by 
dsfinltlon.  be  unencumbered  If  It  U  expected 
to  be-rerttallse  snd  challenge  other  helping 
program,  already  encrusted  and  atrophied  by 
bureaucraUc  weight. 

-The  thing  u  even  catching.  A  few  months 
ago  CAP  Directors  €>f  Michigan  met  In  Lan- 
aSig.  and  you  know  what  we  did?  We  voted 
to  consider  forming  an  organlsaUon  with  by- 
laws, offlcers.  poeslbly  Incorporata— -the 
whole  bit."  as  they  ssy.  U  thl.  goe.  through. 
It  will  only  bs  a  matter  of  time  betore  we 
request  funds  from  »mebody  to  pay  s  direc- 
tor to  run  the  CAP  DU«toi.'  organization, 
and  the  poor  would  have  to  watch  out  for  on» 
more  group  of  --profesalanals." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  more  "direction'  ws 
get  from  Waahlngton.  the  Ie»  thinking  we 
will  need  or  be  able  to  do  ourMlves.  For 
example,  take  that  somewhat  obese  evalua- 
tion and  monitoring  system  devued  by  Kjme- 
one,  KMnewhere  In  the  my.terlou.  world  of 
OEO.  A  CAP  director  wUl  spend  a  lot  of  hi. 
time  gathering  and  organizing  Information 
to  fit  In  the  hundreds  of  little  boxes,  pro- 
vided, and  few  will  have  the  Inclination  or 
energy  to  come  up  with  an  Idea  of  hi.  own. 
-The  CAP  director  I.  the  link  with  the  com- 
munity. The  burden  abould  be  upon  him  to 
come  up  with  wund  programing  and  evalua- 
tion procedures.  Such  a  cllmat*  nurtures 
the  spirit  and  pracUoe  ol  InnovaUon.  BeaUy 
Ingenious  wluUon.  to  help  the  poor  can 
only  be  found  In  thl.  way. 

Federal  administrator.  mu.t  realst  ths  ev*-- 
Increaslng  tempuUon  from  within  and  fight 
the  preMures  from  without,  which  call  for 
a  more  "structured."  "unlfled,"  or  "orderly" 


progrsm.  Flexibility  snd  mdependmre  are 
a.  vital  to  the  health  of  this  program  as 
money  If  It  Is  to  survive  ss  orlglnslly  oon- 
oelved. 

Bight  now.  the  anU-poverty  program  Is  a 
pretty  sick  patient.  I  Just  hope  OEO  doesn  t 
amotber  It  to  death  -with  paper. 


Dau  0.  McGaifh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirOSKlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ATonday.  Jarauini  23,  1»S7 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  December  7,  I,  along  wllii 
many  other  residents  of  the  Ninth  Cali- 
fornia District,  was  shocked  andupeet  to 
learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Dana  O. 
McOaugh. 

Dana  was  one  of  the  most  vital  forces 
and  Intent  Individuals  of  the  Amador- 
Uvermore  Valley .  As  editor  of  the  "v»- 
more  Independent.  Dana  built  tWs 
small  weekly  from  Its  inception  to  a  m- 
weekly  Journal  of  great  Influence  In  the 
valley. 

The  son  of  a  minister.  Dana  McOaugh 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter  for  Uie 
Arizona  RepubUc  in  1949  and  worked  for 
47  newspapers,  from  coast  to  coast,  be- 
fore coming  to  the  Independent  In  1963. 
VWierever  he  went,  he  and  his  papers  re- 
ceived distincUon.  In  1957.  while  editor 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Journal.  Dana  was 
dted  for  fair  and  impartial  coverage  of 
civic  activities  by  the  Santa  Ctara  CIW 
Council  He  was  honored  with  an  award 
for  general  excellence  from  the  National 
Editorial  AssoclaUon  when  he  was  editor 
of  the  San  Jacinto  Register.  The  San 
Leandro  Morning  News,  under  Dana  s 
guidance  received  four  awards  for  excel- 
lence In  1962 — more  than  any  other  Cali- 
fornia newspaper  that  year.  Dana's  re- 
porting was  of  the  same  high  quality  a» 
his  editorials.  Evidence  of  this  la  his 
superb  on-the-spot  coverage  of  a  1B48 
train-bus  collision  in  Ontario,  CalU^-Ior 
which  he  received  an  AP  award. 

Dana's  greatnosa— and  his  Inestlmabto 
value  to  his  community— can  be  traced 
to  hard  work  and  devotion  to  that  which 
he  considered  the  highest  principle:  tn^ 
and  the  right  of  the  pubUc  to  know.  He 
conceived  his  role  as  that  of  a  "watch- 
dog"—to  oversee  tlie  activlUes  of  public 
ofBdals  and  the  spend-ng  of  pubUc  funds 
and  to  Inform  the  public  when  something 
was  amiss.  In  November  1966,  he  wrote: 
We  beUeve  that  the  majority  ot  the  pubUc 
loins  u.  m  reJecUng  the  BamUlonlan  phUoa- 
ophy  of  a  kept  prea.  In  favor  of  the  Jelfer- 
Kmlan  principle  that  If  It  were  necessary  to 
chooae  between  a  government  without  news- 
paper, or  newspaper,  vrtthout  government. 
the  latter  choice  vrould  be  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  general  welfare. 

Ooneorrent  with  this  philosophy.  Dana 
demanded  —and  personally  exhibited— 
honesty  and  Integrity.  He  Is  further 
believed  that  "the  surest  way  to  obtain 
poor  government  li  through  pubUc 
apathy"  and  a  constant  goal  wa*  In- 


creased interest  and  involvement  In  local 
politics. 

His  editorials  were  sometimes  favor- 
able, sometimes  critical;  but  always  they 
were  Just  and  well-founded.    His  cause 
was  a  great  one  and  his  loss.  Indeed,  is 
a  public  loss.    At  this  point  I  would  Uke 
to  Insert  In  the  CoireaxssioMAL  Ricosd 
these  words  from  the  Independent  which 
speak  80  aptly  of  Dana  McOaugh: 
A  Pusuc  lisss 
During  this  age  of  technology  when  the 
human  being  Mcm.  meager  beside  the  mag- 
nlficance   ot   machine,   and   acqulalUon..    a 
true   concern   for    people    U    a   diminishing 
rarity   among    men   In    poalUon.   of    public 
re.pon.lblUty.     ThU   rarity   wa.   dlmlnlahsd 
much  more  Wednesday  night  when  Dana  O. 
McOaugh  died.     Dana,  editor  of  the  Inde- 
pandent.  guided  his  paper  and  hla  Ule  with 
the  primary  principle  that  people  are  more 
Imporunt  ttian  things. 

Dana  regarded  the  paper  Itself  aa  a  Uvlng 
human  organlMD  .baped  not  by  government 
nor  by  any  special  intCTeet  but  by  the  people 
who  read  It.  It  wa.  an  Ideal  he  puraued  re- 
ligiously, to  ths  discomfort  of  many  an  offl- 
clal.  and  much  to  the  benefit  of  tbe  news- 
paper reader.  .^  ._    .. 

Dana  believed  a  newspaper  ahould  be  hon- 
est rather  than  objective.  -This  means  a 
paper  should  take  sides  but  It  must  print 
every  facet  ot  the  Issue  so  the  reader  ha.  a 
dear  complete  picture.  Editorial  pralM  and 
crlUdam  .hould  be  based  not  on  a  manl 
poUUcs  but  on  what  the  man  baa  done  for 
the  pubUo  good.  Dana-,  editorials  and  hU 
Junlua  column  Uuded  and  roaatsd  people 
and  organization,  of  every  poUtlcal  stripe. 
Dana  O.  McOaugh  was  a  bantam  rooster 
ot  a  man  with  a  fiery  tempermmant  and  a 
voice,  when  ralMd.  that  could  almoat  KOrch 
the  plaster  oB  the  walla.  Pity  thoea  who  ex- 
cited hi.  wrath.  But  at  the  teme  time,  be- 
causs  of  hla  concern  for  people,  he  had  a 
heart  of  compassion  and  generosity  and  he 
wa.  a  gathering  point  for  all  kind,  of  people 
In  trouble — fellow  newspapermen  out  ot 
work,  people  In  need  of  money,  person.  In 
need  of  comfort  or  counMl  during  a  crisis: 
they  an  came  to  Dana  when  they  felt  the 
need  for  a  human  being-,  helping  hand. 

The  loea  of  Dana  O.  McOaugh  Is  a  public 
loss  and  we  know  the  pubUc  will  Join  us.  not 
in  mourning  him  because  he  wouldn't  find 
that  fitting,  but  In  paying  him  a  toast  o»«r  a 
aplrited  (lass. 


Sm:  I  was  diocked  and  .^Jdened  to  Ham 
of  the  death  ot  your  editor,  I>ana  McOaugh. 

Dana  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Park.  Job 
Corp.  Center  .Inoe  Utton  Indurtrtea  pwjple 
first  came  to  the  Valley  In  January  ot  19«8. 
He  wa.  the  flrrt  peraon  to  come  out  publicly 
for  Job  Oorpa.  and  when  the  Center  opened 
he  appointed  himself  a.  a  "watchdog"  over 
all  our  actlviuea.  U  we  were  doing  wme- 
Ihlng  wrong,  he  let  u.  know  about  It.  He 
alao  gave  u.  a  pat  on  ths  back  when  hs 
thought  we  deMTvad  It.  Ths  result  wa.  ob- 
JecUve,  talr  coverage  of  our  operaOooa. 

I  write  thl.  from  Washington,  wb«»  we  ara 
oecotlaUng  a  new  contract  for  the  Center. 
As  we  do  ».  w.  ai«  aware  that  Dana  Mc- 
Oaugh perhapa  deaarres  mora  credit  than 
anyone  elae  tor  our  being  at  Park.  In  tb* 
first  place. 

A  .urprtslngly  large  number  of  stair  mem- 
ben  and  oorpamsi  knew  him  panonaUy.  AU 
of  us  win  miss  him. 

S.  S.  Usuiv. 
Director,  PsrJu  Job  Oor^  Ceafer. 

Sm-  On  babalf  ot  the  Laboratory.  I  wish 
to  expnes  my  slnoare  sympathy  to  you  and 
ths  msmbeis  of  your  staff  over  your  recent 
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D«n»'i  contrlbaUoM  to  our  communltT 
wtre  will  known  to  m»ny  of  un  »nd  will  long 
te  remMDb«re<l.  He  will  he  g™>Uy  ml^. 
boU>  u  •  concerned  dtuen  »nd  u  >  aeoi- 
cAted  Dew¥p»pennmn. 

Sincerely.  

MlCKAIL  U.  MAT. 

Director.  LRL,  Livermore. 

Ba-  When  I  think  of  D«na  McO«ugJ>.  I 
thlnl  of  Lincoln  Stephene  «nd  s  oongreM- 
man  i»ni*d  Baker  and  a  newepapernM 
named  Bolton  Hall.  I  Ihlnlc  of  »  "rtol 
queatlon.  aaked  of  the  high  and  mighty  from 
the  floor  of  Congreee  January  11. 1905. 

1    What  leglaUturee  do  you   own? 

a  What  to  the  arernge  of  the  combined 
salaries  of  your  preildent  and  your  offloe 

"^  Why  did  the  grand  Jury  fall  to  Indict 

''°4  What  time  U  your  prealdent  allowed 
for  lunch,  and  ha«  the  adTance  In  the  price 
of  beef  Impoverlahed  him? 

S  How  many  peraon«  have  you  run  over, 
ruined,  or  otherwlae  killed  during  the  year? 
Why? 

6.  Who  la  your  Judge?  ^    .v 

7  DO  you  pay  him  for  the  Job  or  by  tha 
year?    Of  what  church  to  he  a  member? 

S.  Bute  all  auma  paid  during  the  lart  year 
for  fatoe  wltneeoee.  .    ^  .„  „„.,_i 

9  Are  your  contrtbutlona  to  both  poUUoal 
partlee  dictated  by  love  for  mankind  or  by 
bualnees  cooalderaUons? 

10  What  ahaU  It  profit  a  man  'If  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  loee  hU  own  eoul'? 

11  Bow  much  of  the  total  oonaumpUon  do 
Tou  control,  and  why  can't  you  tell? 

13.  Do  you  beUere  In  eoclaliem  or  In  an- 
archy? 

1».  B€»w  were  the  booka  loet? 

X*.  Why  don't  your  dlrectore  know  any- 
thing about  the  buslnees? 

l»:  Where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you 

*"•'  TOM  Luca. 

LmaMoaa. 

8l»-  In  the  paallng  of  Dana  McOaugh  the 
p«aple  of  our  valley  have  loet  a  great  <:ruiiader 
m  the  tl«d  ct  human  dignity— a  man  dodl- 
oaud  to  the  prlnclplee  of  democracy,  ever 
nreaent  when  public  eervante  tended  to  for- 
iit  that  they  wire  only  that  and  caused  them 
to  think  again  for  the  benefit  of  everyone. 
Aj  an  Individual  eomewhat  new  to  public 
■vvtce  I  can  mj  that  m  declMons  where  one 
oooaldon  what  to  right  or  what  n  poMlble  or 
even  what  U  convenient,  there  wae  atoo  Mine 
oonelderatlon  for  th«  oompl«lon  Dana 
would  eee  It  In  when  he  aat  down  to  write 
hlaiwport. 

In  thto  eenae  he  wae  the  oonaclence  of  the 
valley  leadorahlp.  vrlUl  a  powerful  meaeage 
Thlch  wUl  remain  with  u«  even  though  Dana 
MeOangb  baa  oompleted  hla  etewardahlp  and 
nut  doena  bto  aword  and  pen. 
•^  Jam  NaiaoK. 

Sa:  Dana  McOaugh  to  dead.  Fleaty.  tiny. 
unwUhed.  magniacent  Dana  O.  McOaugh. 

He  loved  people. 

Be  waa  a  turtone.  ehy.  belaagured,  vlolenl 
man  He  belonged  »  vre  the  people.  If 
Ood  eitoto  Dana  wUl  meet  up  with  Blm  and 
tf  that  be  the  caae  I  hope  that  Dans  to  not 
too  hard  on  Him. 

NaxcT  Snurrow. 

Sia;  We  regret  the  death  ct  Dana  Mo- 

CHiucb'  _. 

B»  d«r«atfs4  iM  whan  m  DMd«d  blm.  S* 
attMKMl  IS  wban  ve  dMaiid  K. 

Bs  «M  ft  triM  fn«nd. 


Aavke  to  a  New  Mcsbcr  •(  Co^reM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  cauvtiaNU 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OT  HKPBESENTATIVEa 

Mondav,  January  23,  1987 
Mr  WIGOIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  » 
lew  days  have  paued  since  my  elecOon  U) 
the  Congress.  During  this  brief  pertoa. 
It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  been  the  bene- 
flclary  ol  advice  and  counsel  from  »U 
sides  concerning  my  proper  conduct  as  a 
Member  of  this  House. 

In  my  opinion,  no  one  has  more  suc- 
cincUy  voiced  the  charge  and  mission  of 
a  new  Member  of  Congress  than  a  friend 
and  constituent  from  my  district  In  Call- 
fornia.  Mr.  Bailey  Kerr,  in  a  recent  letter 
addressed  to  me. 

BeUevlng  that  all  new  Members,  and 
perhaps  my  senior  colleagues  as  well,  will 
find  Mr.  Kerr's  comments  worthy  of 
thoughtful  conslderaUon.  I  am  pleased  to 
Insert  his  message  In  the  Cojiokissional 
RicoMi:  „  _    _ 

Hon.  Ciuuja  E.  Wisoms. 

f  523  LonyiKwtH  Houje  OJIce  BulWiny. 

Waahin^on,  D.C. 

Di««  Cbuck:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
appreclaOon  for  my  elforU  in  your  succeasful 
campaign. 

You  eay  you  want  me  to  call  on  you  when 
you  can  he  of  aeatotance.  My  Inlttol  reaction 
waa  to  tell  you  that  I  wanted  nothing  special 
from  you:  that  I  supported  you  because  I 
honestly  believed  you  were  the  beet  candi- 
date tor  the  omce;  and  that  your  elecUon 
was.  In  Itself,  sufficient  recompense  for  my 
meager  Ubors  In  your  behalf.  I  am  a 
clUaen— It  to  the  duty  and  reaponslWUty  of 
a  dtlaen  to  work  for  better  government  by. 
among  other  things,  supporting  good  candi- 
dates—ergo.  I  have  only  done  my  duty  and 
am  entitled  to  no  reward 


But  when  I  thought  about  It  some  more. 
Chuck.  1  realized  that,  at  heart.  I  really  want 
a  great  many  things  from  you.  I  realise 
that  you  are  only  human  and  I  won't  feel 
upeet  If  you  don't  completely  tulflll  my  de- 
Btrea.  However.  I  shall  be  sorely  disappointed 
If  you  fall  the  test  In  many  of  them. 

My  overwhelming  dealre  to  for  your  own 
personal  Integrity.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be 
subjected  to  countlees  tempUtlons.  There 
to  no  apprehension  whatever  In  my  mind 
that  you  will  ever  do  anything  outrtghtly 
dlshoneet — my  evaluation  of  you  could  not 
be  that  far  wrong!  What  I'm  concerned 
about  are  the  Insidious  tempUtlons  you  will 
fsoe,  whlcii  conquer  eo  many  of  our  elected 
representatives,  to  compromise  your  prln- 
clplee for  the  sake  of  poimcal  expediency. 
There  wUl  be  times.  I'm  sure,  when  the  hard 
choice  must  be  made  whether  to  follow  the 
poUUcally  attractive  course  or  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  what  you  believe  to  be 
right.  Tou  must  give  some  thought  to  re- 
election, ot  course,  but  I  wonder  sometimes 
U  a  legtoUtor  wouldn't  fare  better  with  his 
oonaUtuenta  by  saying  "Ix»k.  I  repreaent  all 
the  people  In  my  dtotrlct.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  poll  them  on  every  legtolatlve  problem  I 
am  called  oo  to  face  Therefore,  I  study  the 
Issues  and  I  vote  on  them  according  to  the 
^Ictatea  ot  my  conscience  and  my  Judgment. 
Here  to  how  I  voted  on  such-and-such  isauw. 

and  hare  are  my  reasons.    I  hop*  you  sgree 
wltn  me,  but  Ita  suis  soms  «  you  don't. 


Whether  you  do  or  you  don't,  Td  like  to  hear 
from  you."  Thto  approach  hasnt  been  over- 
used, and  it  might  Just  work  to  your 
advantage. 

Many  legtolators  seem  to  think  that  the 
more  bills  they  author  the  more  they  accom- 
pllsB  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  main 
fault' of  most  legtolaturva  Is  passing  too  many 
laws  rather  than  too  few.  I  wont  be  upeet 
with  you  If  you  preeent  a  bill  only  when 
there  to  an  obvious  and  compelling  need  tor 
It  You  might  give  eome  thought  to  repeal- 
ing some  of  the  useless  laws  already  on  the 
books. 

Id  Uke  an  understanding  with  you  as  to 
whose  money  you  will  be  spending  or  autnor- 
Ulng  to  be  spent,  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gress The  Idea  seems  to  have  become  prevB- 
lent,  among  representatlvM  and  their  con- 
eOtuenu,  that  "government  funds  are  in 
some  miraculous  manner  derived  from  a 
mysterious  and  UmlUeas  source  removed 
from  and  unrestricted  by  the  harsh  and  In- 
flexible rules  of  economies  which  govern  the 
flnanclal  affairs  of  Individual  and  corporate 
taxpayers. 

The   same   vague    and   Irresponsible   Ideas 
seem  to  be  In  vogue  as  to  the  consequences 
of  government   mdebtedneee.     Some  apolo- 
gtoU  for  this  kind  of  thinking  mumble.  "No 
matter,   we   owe   It    to   ourselvee  "      In   any 
event,  the  debt,  of  glganUc  dlmenalons,  keepe 
growing  and  I  have  the  terrible  feeling  that 
the  only  way  I  can  escape  psylng  my  share 
of  It.  plus  Interest,  to  by  dying  and  pasemg 
the  burden  on  to  my  chUdren   and  grand- 
children.    That   to   not   the   sort   of   legacy 
which  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  heirs  and 
beneflclaries.     In   spite   of    those   alarming 
conditions,   there   are   today   voices  of   "ex- 
perts" calling  tor  grandiose,  long-range  proj- 
ecU  to  cost  hundreds  of  bUllons  of  dollars 
These  seU-anolnted  "experts"  Justify   their 
profligacy  wlUl  other  people's  money  by  com- 
paring the  cost  of  their  schemes  with  the 
naUonal  income  and  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct     DnUl   the  Income  of   the  government 
exceeds  Its  expenditures  and  the  surplus  18 
used  to  reduce  the  national  debt.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  convince  me  that  further  liens 
on  the  future  are  desirable,  or  that  stattotlcs 
on  Income  and  production  are  germane  to 
the  argximent.    I  suggest  that  you  begin  your 
attack   on   thto   problem   by   Instottag   that 
deflcit  spending  to  not.  In  the  long  run,  a 
panacea  for  all  the  Ills  which  afflict  mankind. 
Your  first  step  might  be  to  scorn  use  of  the 
term  "government  funds"  snd  Insist  on  the 
phrase  "taxpayers'  money",  which  It  damn 
well  to,  as  we  both  know. 

I  hope  you  can  avoid  Involvement  In  the 
Ideological  warfare  between  the  "conserva- 
tives" and  the  "Uberals",  and  the  numerous 
subdivisions  therof.  My  observation  of 
those  who  Indulge  in  thu  form  of  semantical 
nonsense  to  thst  they  are  more  concerned 
vrith  malnulnlng  an  "Image"  than  they  are 
in  performing  raUonal  acts.  To  be  perfectly 
frank.  I  must  confess  a  philosophical  Itot 
toward  what  I  would  term  a  cauUously  pro- 
gressive stance.  To  admit  thto  posture  In- 
vites Instant  attack  by  the  more  extreme 
members  of  both  facUons. 

It  I  were  asked  to  chart  a  philosophical 
course  tor  you  ss  a  legUlator.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  you  adhere  to  those  principles 
which  experience  hss  demonstrated  to  be 
sound  and  workable,  and  that  you  avoid  Uke 
the  pl««ue  the  theory  that  a  new  Idea  Is 
automaUcally  good  merely  becauae  It  Is  new. 
The  rounding  Fathers.  In  hammering  out  the 
basic  concepts  of  our  form  of  government, 
were  acutely  aware  of  the  bitter  lessons  d 
htotory.  They  strove  mlghuly  to  provide 
safeguards  to  prevent  the  abuses  snd  tyran- 
nies which  had  characterised  most  govem- 
mentt  down  Uuougb  tlM  ages.    Thn  ap- 


proached their  appointed  task  with  bumlllty 
ind  with  a  deep  ssnce  of  leuanoe  oo  the 
Almighty.  Sometlmsa  I  am  IncUned  to  think 
that  humlUty  and  faith  In  Ood  have  been 
lorgotten  by  too  many  ot  us  or.  at  ths  best, 
only  dimly  remembered.  The  great  docu- 
ments ot  dvlUiaUon.  embodying  the  dis- 
tilled wtodom  of  the  ages  ".  are  sUU  vaUd  In 
spite  ot  the  vast  expansion  of  technological 
discovery  and  knowledge.  Among  these  I  m- 
clude  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  the  OonstltuUon  ot  the 
United  States.  I  am  proud  to  reaffirm  my 
beUef  in  the  conUnulng  cogency  of  tbe  ideas 
contained  In  these  great  documenU.  I  hope 
TOU  are  of  the  same  mind. 

I  recognize.  Chuck,  that  I  am  giving  you  a 
large  order.  You  may  not  agree  witi  many 
of  the  Ideas  I  have  thrown  at  you.  Even  If 
vou  agree  with  aU  of  them,  there  to  a  limit 
to  mSU  you  can  accompltoh.  No  man  can 
achler.  pertecUon.  but  In  striving  for  It  he 
can  improve  hto  performance  I  shall  be 
nnylng  tor  you— I  recommend  that  you  do 
SmJs  prmylng .  too.  No  matter  what  happMs. 
1  bops  iat  you  wUl  conUnue  to  consider 
me  as. 

Your  friend,  „ 

BAiurKxaa. 


Two  Colmu  of  UtcngI 
br  Arthai  Hopp* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


think  about  ths  problsm.  come  up  ^it^JJ 
soluOon  and  ws-U  give  you  what  you  »••» 

to  lick  It.'  '  ., ,_ 

"Well.  I  think  about  ths  probl«n  ice 
several  seconds.  'In  may  long  experience.'  I 
teUs  him.  'thsre's  one  thing  alone,  that  can 
lick  poverty.' 

"  What's  that?'  says  he. 
"  'Money.'  says  I. 
"  oood  thinking.'  says  he. 
"  I  could   use   about  »60.'  says  I-      Plus 
$3.08  for  a  new  dress  tor  my  wife.  Maude. 
If  you  don't  think  I'm  being  greedy.' 

"WeU,'  says  he.  you  folks  draw  up  an 
appealing  pilot  project,  conduct  the  prop- 
er feasibility  surveys,  submit  the  necessary 
forms  and  well  eee  you  get  some.  11  we  de- 
cide you  need  It.' 

"That's  when  the  action  got  hot.  smce 
then  we  fired  our  executive  director  three 
times,  hired  him  back  twice,  filed  13  law 
suits  moved  to  unpeach  the  mayor  and  one 
faction  alms  to  recall  the  dty  council.  I 
never  knew  war  could  be  so  exciting. 

"To  tell  the  truth.  I  ain't  positive  whether 
we're  winning  or  losing.  But  we're  sure 
nutting  up  one  whale  of  a  battle. 

"ColKse  like  most  women  folk.  Miude  s 
none  too  happy  about  me  being  away  most 
of  the  tune,  fighting  In  caucuses.  meeUngs 
and  ralUea.    She  says  I  ought  to  be  to  home. 

hoeing  the  yams  out  back.  

"  'Maude.'  I  keep  teUIng  her.  'you  got  lo 
tighten  your  belt.     After  all.  there's  a  war 

"But  she's  coming  around.  Just  the  other 
day  after  hearing  about  one  of  our  foot- 
stomping,  flst-wsvlng.  ten-hour  meetings, 
she  Bsld  I  sure  was  right  shout  that." 


Elble:  Not  that  1  care  a  whit  what  folks 
would  think  of  me. 

Birdie  Bird  (sadly);  Toe.  I  gusss  youTe 
right,  dear.  Toule  down  so  low  in  ths  poiu 
alrasdy.  And  the  Republicans  would  rsally 
light  Into  you.    But  what  can  you  do? 

Elble  (squaring  hto  shoulders) :  There's 
only  one  thing  to  do  In  a  spot  like  thto.  Bird. 
I'm  going  to  teU  folks  tbs  plain,  unvarnished 
truth.  ^ 

Birdie  Bird  (sighing):  I  guess  you  know 
best.  dear.  But  I  do  wtoh  you  could  think 
of  a  new  approach. 

WeU.  tune  In  again,  folks.  And  meantime, 
ss  you  mosey  down  the  vrtndln'  trail  of  life, 
remember  what  Elble's  of  Orsndaddy  use  to 
say: 

"There  alnt  nothln*  worth  more  than  an 
honest  reputation.  It's  weU  worth  lyln'  and 
cheatln'  for." 


CommoditT  Report:  Records  SVow  "!■- 
latwa"  U«t  Tmt  Wu  More  iMafiBuy 
Than  Real 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUToama 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Monday.  Januam  23,  19S7 
Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
good  friend  the  columnist.  Art  Hoppe.  is 
at  it  again  with  two  columns  which  are 
quite  Interesting  on  the  local  scene.  One 
column  appeared  In  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  on  January  4,  and  the  other 
on  January  15. 
The  columns  follow : 

Jon  JOSD  Sass  AcnoM 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
There  appears  growing  doubt  that  well 
ever  win  the  war.    Not  that  war.    The  War 
on  Poverty. 

To  help  clarify  the  sltuauon.  I  have  an- 
other report  from  the  front  by  that  eessoned 
combat  veteran.  Mr  Jud  Joad  of  Appaladila 
Comers.  Mr.  Joad  has  been  flghUng  poverty, 
man  and  boy,  for  tUgh  on  «0  years. 

"I'm  smack  In  the  thick  of  It  now  for 
aure."  Mr.  Joad  begins  proudly.  "I  never 
dm  see  so  much  acUon  ever  before. 

"It  aU  started  when  I  marched  down  to 
volunteer.  -Maude,'  I  aays  to  my  ">'•■? 
•ot  to  do  my  duty.  They're  going  to  need 
us  veterans.  So  keep  a  stiff  upper  Up  and 
put  a  tallow  candle  In  the  window.' 

"Well.  I  ses  ths  mayor  and  I  teU  him  I 
may  be  getting  a  mlts  old  but  1  want  to  do 

""  'Jud,'  says  bs,  'the  one  thing  I  want  to 
maximum  feaslbls  participation  by  you  poor 
folk  in  running  thto  here  war.  As  long  ss 
you  run  It  ths  way  I  teU  you  to.' 

"  Mayor.'  says  I  'I  Just  aim  to  be  a  private 
in  the  ranks  and  foUow  orders  like  a  good 
soldier  should.' 

"  Jud.'  he  says  patting  ma  on  ths  bMk. 
•yours  precisely  ths  kind  of  poor  foU  rm 
looking  for.  w„_,     _^ 

"So  he  puts  ms  on  ths  locaJ  boMd  aiid 
thto  young  fellow  comas  down  from  Wash- 
Ingtoo  to  maks  us  a  spsech.  -Friends,  b» 
ssys.  'povertii  to  drsadtuL    Ws  want  yoo  to 


Elux  J»t  HxAse  'Ess  Orr 
(By  Art  Hoppe) 
Washinctoh— Howdy  there,  folks.  How 
y'sll?  Time  for  another  tee-vee  visit  srtth 
the  rooan'-tooln'  Jay  famUy— starring  ol' 
Elbls  Jay.  a  fellow  ot  unbeUevable  honesty. 
Absolutely  unbelievable. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elbls  today,  hss 
havln'  breakfast  with  hto  pretty  wUe.  Birdie 

Elble:    Bird,  this  to  Just  about  the  most 
terrible,  awful  horrible  toast  I  ever  did  eat. 
Birdie  Bird  (pleased):  I'm  so  glsd  you  Uke 
It  dear. 

Bible:  There's  only  one  thing  that'll  make 
It  fit  toe  human  consumption.    Pass  the  salt. 
Birdie  Bird:  Blueberry  or  strawberry? 
Elble;  Strawberry. 

Birdie  Bird  (handing  him  the  blueberry 
Jam) :  I'm  so  glad  you  like  the  blueberry.  I 
put  It  up  myself. 

Elble:  Thank  you.  Bird.  I  don't  know  why 
the  country  don't  understand  me  the  way 
you  do. 

Birdie  Bird :  There,  there,  dear.  It  hasn  t 
Uved  vrith  you  as  long  as  I  havs. 

Elble:  A  shame.  Isn't  It?  (frowning)  I 
don't  know  why  folks  are  to  suiSi  a  stew, 
rm  not  a  mite  worried  about  Vee-Yet-Nam. 

Birdie  Bird  (with  a  gasp) :  Oh.  Elble  to  it 
thst  bad?  ^     ,  ^     __. 

Elble  (shsklng  hto  head  somberly) ;  Better. 
Birdie  Bird;  But  there  must  be  something 
you  could  do.  ^      .     ,,_ 

Elble:  WeU,  I  dont  know.  Bird.  As  I-vs 
said  time  and  again  for  ths  part  three  yean, 
I'm  sure  not  going  to  escalate  thto  h«re  war. 
Birdie  Bird  (nodlng  thoughtJuUy) :  Well, 
yM,  I  guees  you  could  do  that  But  do  you 
think  more  escalation  would  do  any  good? 

Elble:  On  the  other  hand  I'm  going  to  go 
right  on  striving  as  hard  as  I  can  for  pe»c«- 
Because  In  my  heart  ths  hope  of  gpaos  m 

burning  bright.  

BIrdto    Bird    (patting   hto   hand):    Thstw 
now,  don't  be  so  peeslmtotlc    Something  win 
turnup. 
Bible:  I  cant  Just  out  and  run. 
BirdU  Bird  (bnchtaolng)  t  Te*  that's  ao. 
Tou  could  withdraw.  That  would  sons  IV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  on-tnOMS 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  January  2J,  IM7 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
with  my  remarks  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  Newsletter  for  January  4. 
1967.  I  am  sure  this  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  Congress  and  the  country. 
The  arUcle  foUows: 

OoiciianTT  Rxk>st:  Bxcoans  Show  "Infls- 
FuTioM "  Last  Yxas  Was  Moss  Ihsoimast 
Than  Bcal 

How  that  l»««  has  passsd  Into  hlstonr.  It 
to  rather  Interesting  to  look  over  ths  trend 

of  prices.  ^ ,    ..    , . 

A  year  ago.  It  may  be  remembered,  there 
was  much  ctomor  for  a  substantial  Income 
tax  Increase  to  cool  down  the  economy  and 
check  Inflation. 

We"  didn't  get  the  Income  tax  Increase. 
And  we  didn't  get  much  InBaUoo.  Thto 
Utter  to  contrary  to  the  general  Unpreerton 
going  the  rounds  that  the  inflaUonary  kettle 
aU  but  boiled  over  last  year. 

ActuaUy.  the  records  show,  ths  heat  under 
the  general  commodity  price  structurs  wss 
lowered  quite  a  bit  last  T<»^_  ,„„ 

Prom  December.  l»e«,  to  December.  1B««, 
ths  Bureau  of  Labor  BUUstlcs  whoJssals 
commodity  price  Index  rose  from  10«.l  (aver- 
age 1967-M  equato  100)  to  106.7.  an  Increase 
of  1.8  per  cent. 

In  ths  previous  U-month  period,  from 
December.  1»«4.  to  December.  1»«».  the  BIB 
index  roee  from  100.7  to  104.1.  an  Incrsass 
of  S.4  per  cent. 

The  rise  during  l»«e  wss  less  than  ons  half 
that  during  1»«5.  In  August  tost  year,  the 
BL8  Index  worked  up  to  a  record  high  of 
108  8  before  It  leveled  off  and  then  bsjan  to 
ease.  But.  even  at  the  August  rate,  the  rtoe 
was  less  than  In  1865: 

WBOLXSALX   Aim  ■VTAIZ. 

Most  consumere.  of  course,  don't  buy  much 
Of  anything  at  wholesale. 

According  to  the  BL8  consumer  pries  m- 
dax.  more  generaUy  known  as  ths  <»"-<»- 
Uvlng  Index,  prices  of  ccmmodlUes  at  retau 
wen>  J.7  per  cent  higher  In  December,  ISM. 
than  In  December.  19SS. 

ThU  evaluation  InvolTSd  a  UtUe  esUmat- 
Ing  of  ths  ptohabto  trend  from  Bovomber 

-A- 
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to  Dtcmba  of  iMt  j«r.  Inrt  ""t  «»  »" 

""burlng  ib.  vt^viaas  ^-^^^,^i^. 
December  1»«4.  to  DeoOTbw.  19«4.  to  Dj""" 
ber,  IMS.  retail  ocmunocUtj  prloM  rose  by  l.« 

''*T«°l»Tger  rl»e  hurt,  of  couree.  Howctw. 
ludxlnc   by   tbc   »mouiit   of   nolae   "»««• 

prtcM  ro«  by  leap,  •na  bound,  during  ^^ 

PrlcM  of  in<««  »nd  ».ge»bl«.  did  do  » 

UMle  akyrocketlnf  during  the  flr«t  h»lX  M 

me  ye»r.  but  these  uptrende  were  reverMd 

""xhe  higher  prlcee  lor  me.u  tbd  (or  fruit* 
.od  »e«et«.l«.  were  primarily  the  re«ilt  of 
•upply  «>n.ider.tlonB.  completely  unreUted 
to  the  general  builneee  picture. 

The  reml  TlU«ln  l»»t  year  WM  the  iharp 
rue  In  the  coet  of  consumer  ••errtcee."  up 
ebout  6  per  cent  from  December.  19«5.  to  De- 
cember, \Mt.  And.  the  adoption  of  Uedl- 
care  wu  »n  tmporUnt  factor  in  the  acceler- 
ation of  eervlce  cosu. 

During  the  prenoua  12-month  period,  the 
rise  In  lerrlce  c«u  wa«  2.7  per  cent. 
TH»  TTJaTl.a 
The  turtle.  It  often  Is  said,  never  gets  any- 
vhere  without  sticking  his  neck  out. 

The  imponderables  are  so  great  that  Ten- 
tuling  an  opinion  on  where  prices  are  likely 
to  be  by  the  end  of  this  year  borders  cloaely 
on  the  foolhardy. 

However,  It  Is  asnuned  that  weather  con- 
diuona  for  crops  Ihla  year  will  be  normal  or 
reaaonably  so.  It  sort  of  looks  as  U  the  rise 
In  commodity  price*— both  wholeaale  and 
retail — from  December.  IftM,  to  December. 
19e7,  wUl  be  no  larger  than  that  from  De- 
cewiber.  1066.  to  December  \9W. 

And,  the  rise  may  be  smaller.  If  Wash- 
ington should  put  through  an  Income  tax 
increase,    wholesale    prices    might    even    b* 

down.  .    _    „ 

J.  B.  W. 


and  «noourj«e  the  wlrlt  of  freedom 
unonc  the  UkraJnlKt  peoirie  u  weu  •» 
the  people  of  »U  other  capUve  n»tlon». 


WerikT  PraJMt 


Ukniuu  ladepeadcac* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 


IB  TBI  BOUSE  OF  RZPRESZNTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23.  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  EE»«ARKS 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  wtannA 
m  THE  HODSK  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondov,  January  23.  19S7 
Mr      BROYHUX.     of     VlrginU.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  caU  your  attention 

to  a  Jnoet  worthy  project  which  Is  being 
undertaken  In  my  district  as  a  pubUc 
service  by  a  group  of  friends  of  the  Navy. 
It  is  the  program  to  build  residences  for 
the  widows  of  otBcers  of  the  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  many  of 
whom  have  come  upon  hard  times. 

I  feel  that  the  pubUc  spirited  work 
that  these  trustees  and  oBcers  of  the 
Navy,  Marine,  Coast  Guard  Residence 
Foundation  are  doing  is  so  important 
that  I  want  to  read  their  names  Into  the 
RccosD.    They  are: 

Mr  William  C.  Allen.  President. 
Rear  Adjn.  P.  V.  Meroer.  DSH  (Bet) .  Vlce- 
Prealdent.  __    ,_  ,, 

Vloe  Adm.  John  Bylveater,  C8N  (Ret), 
Treasurer. 

Captain  WUl  J.  DavJa.  USN  <H«t),  aeore- 
tary. 

liaj.  Gen.  Chester  R.  Allen,  USMC  (Ret) . 

Golonel  Barbara  Bishop.  VBtlC. 

captain  V.  M.  Bulshefakl.  NC,  D8N. 

Bear  Adm.  Frederick  Harlflnger  n.  USN. 

Restf  Adm.  Alexander  Husband,  ^BC,  USN. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly. 

Captain  Jamaa  W.  Klncald,  USOO. 

Mrs.  K.  8.  Masterson. 

Bear   Adm.   B.   Lamoot   Pugh.   MC.  UBM 

Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford.  UBN  (Bet) . 

Mrs.  Boraclo  Rlvero; 

Brig.  Oen.  Donn  J.  Bobertaon,  USMC. 

Mra.  R  P-  Bkylatead.  

Rear  Adm.  Bernard  M.  Stnah.  U8H. 
Mrs.  Prank  Vlrden 


aorporaUoB  el  the  PHwlidaUosi  which  au- 
thorlaea  the  corporation : 

(a)  TO  provide  elderly  persons  according  to 
need  on  a  non-prollt  and  charitable  basis 
with  housing  faculties  and  services  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  phyalcal.  social  and 
paychologleal  needs  of  the  aged,  and  con- 
tribute to  their  health,  security,  happlneaa 
and  usefulness  In  longer  living.  The  <3or- 
poraUon  shall  be  operated  exclusively  for 
charitable  purposes  and  no  part  of  lu  net 
Mrnlngs  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
officer,  member  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
Uon  or  to  the  benefit  of  any  Individual:  and 
no  officer,  member  or  employee  of  the  Cor- 
porauon  and  no  Individual  shaU  receive  or  be 
enUUed  to  receive  any  pecuniary  profit  from 
the  operation  of  the  Corporation  except 
reasonable  compensation  lor  servloee. 

(b)To  construct,  operate,  maintain  and 
Improve,  and  to  buy.  own.  seU,  convey,  assign, 
mortgage  or  lease  any  real  estate  and  any 
personal  property  neceasary  or  Incident  to  the 
provision  of  bousing  for  the  elderly. 

(c)  TO  enter  Into  a  kind  of  acUvlty.  and 
to  perform  and  carry  out  contracu  of  any 
kind  necessary  to,  or  In  connection  with,  or 
Incidental  to  the  sccompUshment  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  nonprofit  and  chariuble  pur- 
poeea  of  the  Corporation. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la 
Important  that  we  who  are  fortunately 
endowed  with  freedom  each  year  remind 
ourselvee  of  the  great  number  of  fellow- 
men  throughout  the  world  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  Uberty  that  we  have 
so  abundantly  been  granted. 

Yesterday  marked  the  49th  annlver- 
mty  of  the  day  that  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public was  established  as  an  Independent 
natiaa.  The  Ukrainian  people'.  Inde- 
peutence  did  not  long  endure.  In  IBM 
they  became  the  first  to  be  engulfed  in 
the  brutal  tide  of  Communist  conquest. 
We  shall  not  forget  that  the  citizens 
of  the  Ukraine  sUll  yearn  for  freedom 
and  their  right  of  self-determination. 
Therefore,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  pause 
to  reflect  on  the  heroic  struggle  that 
ttaeie  pecqile  are  wagins  in  their  own 
manner  to  resist  Communist  domination. 
We  again  express  our  hope  that  at  a 
future  day  theae  people  will  be  able  to 
exerelae  their  love  for  freedom  and  re- 
spect for  the  inherent  dignity  of  roan. 
In  doing  so,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  In 
some  amaU  measure  helping  to  sustain 


Just  recently  the  foundation  trustees, 
realizing  the  large  reouirement  for  domi- 
ciliary care  for  these  service  widows, 
passed  unanimously  a  resolution  which 
I  will  also  read  Into  the  RicoRO  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  following  Is  a  transcript  of  a  raaolu- 
tlon  passed  unanimously  by  the  Board  d 
Trusteee  of  the  Navy  Marine  Ooait  Ouard 
Residence  Pouudatlon  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ing held  September  7,  IBM: 

Whareas,  the  Foundation,  which  grew  frtxn 
a  project  sponsored  by  the  Waahlngton  area 
chapter  of  the  Naval  Officers'  Wives'  Club 
primarily  to  provide  Besldenoss  for  neat  ct 
kin  of  Retired  OOeer  Penonaal  according 
to  their  needs,  and 

%'hereas.  It  was  determined  that  tbc  first 
or  pilot  project  would  be  located  In  th« 
■Washington.  D,C.  area  and 

Whereas.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  best 
Interest  of  all  to  clarify  the  Intention  and 
goal  of  all  the  many  people  directly  and 
Indirectly  concerned. 

Now  therefore.  It  should  be  dearly  under- 
stood by  all  that  It  la  tbc  goal  and  plan  of 
the  POundaUon  to  build,  sponsor,  aid  or 
otherwise  assist  In  bringing  residences  Into 
being  wherever  needed  throughout  the 
eounOT.  as  provided  In  the  Certiacat*  of  In- 


Safely  aad  iW  AaleiMba* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  CHAMBERUIN 

or  MicBNaw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Jironday,  January  23,  IMI 
Mr.  CHAMBH31LAIN.    Mr.  Siieaker.  as 
a  result  of  the  action  taken  last  session 
the  FWeral  Government,  as  we  all  know, 
has  entered  yet  another  field  of  concern, 
that  of  automattve  safety.    Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  therefore,  I  believe,  will 
find  of  Inteieet  the  1967  winter  Issue  of 
Ward's     Quarterly,     an     aatheritative 
voice  of  the  automotive  world,  which  de- 
voted a  special  feature  to  safety  and  the 
automobUe.     'Whether  the  new  rederal 
controls    and    regulation    will    produce 
the  desired  result  depends,  of  courae,  on 
a  number  of  factors  as  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Powers,  editor  and  publisher  of  Wards 
Quarterly  points  out  In  making  a  strong 
case  for  the  need  of  a  vigorous  program 
for  driver  education  and  vehicle  inspec- 
tion.   I  am  pleased  to  make  this  edi- 
torial available  to  my  coUeagues: 
IProm  Wards «u»nerly,  vol. a.  No.  ♦! 
SavwTT  altb  Twa  AtrtoliOwlLa 
Safety  has  been  a  majtr  concern  of  the 
automoUve  Industry  Bnce  July  »,  HOT  whra 
Charles  E.  Duryea  successfully  road-tested 
his  first  automobile. 

In  this  Issue  you  wUl  Bnd  step  by  step. 
Tear  by  year,  how  the  aoto  makers  relent- 
lessly have  worked  to  make  their  vehicles 
safer  and  better. 

The  federal  safety  procram  the  Induxtry  Is 
obliged  to  accept  U  to  a  large  extent  an 
acceleration  of  what  the  auto  makers  already 
bad  on  the  planning  boards  or  were  ready  to 
Introduce  In  future  models,  wlthouttho 
extra  burden  of  millions  of  dollars  In  speed- 
up costs.  . 
In  the  safety  speed-up  irogram  the  federal 
government  also  baa  a  great  reeponslbuity. 
Uttle  reduction  m  tTa«c  Injuries  and  fatal- 
Itlee  will  reeutt  unless  a  vigorous  prxjgram  for 
driver  educaUon  and  vehicle  mspecUon  mow 


in  the  hand*  of  the  states.  »«"  "^^..^^ 
whlS  refuse  to  pas*  such  nseded  leglslaOon) 

'>^'?r.^^.'^'1o::^'-»  c.n  withhou. 

funds  for  urban  renewal,  highway  construc- 
t^n  fami  crop  payment*  unle«i  It.  rule,  ar^d 
Jl^laSS.  are  implied  with  there  should 
Sf^o  hesitancy  In  withholding  federalfunds 
^„m  stTteilVh^  balky  ^'S^''^","'^,^ 
p^  needed  driver  training  and  vehicle  In- 

•^^Z'"^  ..  done  the  «'  .u^»I^ty 
standard*  that  are  certain  to  Increase  (he 
pVlS.  of  car*  to  the  public  may  prove  a  coetly 

"'infty  per  cent  of  highway  M^^O""  •"* 
faSae.  are  known  to  be  cau«xl  l>y..^™^ 
Sl^.  WUl  merely  producing  a  »ter 
?SS.  appreciably   reduce   these   appalling 

"^mo*^  vehicle  that  can  go  10  mll»  or 
lO^iSlWU  hour  at  the  choice  of  the  driver 
{Shl^1hrwh«,l  wlU  Always  be  dangerous 
when  It*  designed  use  Is  abused. 

A  carving  knife,  like  the  modern  niotor 
vehldTAs  -afe  and  u«rful  when  (mjpwly 
Sei  But  m  the  hand*  of  a  Jack  the  Ripper, 
It  becomes  a  killer. 


Oat  Tear  Late 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 


or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  19S7 
Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  "a^e 
of  testing  for  our  NaUon'  U  how  In- 
dent Johnson  prefaced  his  state  of  Uie 
Union  address.  I  assumed  that  toe 
President  threw  out  the  resulte  of  the 
last  naUonwlde  test^the  one  admin- 
istered on  November  8. 1966.  Jhe  resets 
of  this  past  election  surely  indicated  that 
President  Johnson's  teachings  over  tne 
last  3  years  were  not  effective.  "The 
President,  however,  instead  of  r^e*"^- 
ing  hU  methods  or  Ws  material,  has 
indicated  that  he  will  reteach  it  aU  at 
the  expense  of  each  of  us  who  con- 
tributes to  the  Federal  moneybag. 

I  am  not  alone  In  my  assessment  of 
this  recent  message.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
Kansas  editorials  which  I  beUeve  Indl-. 
cate  the  reacUon  which  is  representative 
of  a  great  number  of  citizens  In  the 
Sf5i  ^rtct  of  our  SUte.  Mr.  Clyde 
Reed  editor  of  the  Parsons  Sun,  titled 
his  remarks  of  January  "•  "•^e  ^^I 
Late"  Emerson Unn. Jr., apUy describes 
his  reaction  in  the  lola  Register  under 
the  byUne.  "Guns,  Butter,  and  Taxes. 
I  commend  these  editorial  comments  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues: 
IProm  the  Parson*  (Kan*.)  Sun.  Jan.  11. 
'  1967] 

Oms  TxA*  Lai* 

The  Strange  Ce  of  Lyndon  f.  Johnson 

came  Into  full  focu.  Tueeday  night  In  his 

state  of  the  union  message.  „,„,„i 

Strange  because  here  U  a  man  of  PoUtKaJ 

talent   who«>  feel   and  timing  continue  to 

^^1^,  and  the,  are  qualities  »«ntlal 

„  "e  success  of  any  and  aU  In  pubUc  life. 

The    content    of    Mr.    JohnK>n'B    message 

would  have  better  been  deUvered  a  year  ago^ 

Then  the  need  for  a  federal  Ux  Increa- was 

molt  apparent;  now  It's  a  60-60  csae  at  b~t 

Tnd  p<Silbly  not  even  that  to  view  ot  tb. 

softening  economy. 


The  President  spoke,  too,  a*  If  an  election 
had  not  been  held  In  the  meantime— an  eloc- 
^n  m  Which  hi.  party  took  iCdrubblng  and 
the   JohnKjn   program   emerged    a.   even    a 

"'^."^Uon  was  dearly  a  call  for  a  slow- 
doJmm  domestic  hasM.  a  de.tr,  to  exar^ 
and  digest  rather  than  to  plunge  •J"'"^'^'- 
nllly  with  enactment  of  new  federal  activity. 
But  one  hardly  would  have  guesKd  that  In 
listening  to  the  President,  weighing  hi. 
io5S  cirefully.  ..  he  addre««=d  Congr«» 
and  the  nation  at  the  start  of  a  new  year  and 

*  v^  Johnson  did  admit  there  had  been  a 
few  mistake*  In  admlnUterlng  programs 
previously  enacted,  but  haatened  to  MSiue 
^t  thei  had  been  corrected  or  would  be 

■"^Teif  I.  not  much  for  Conp^s  to  do 
about  these  programs,  tn  <>">'; J'^' *!^.PJ 
to  appropriate  more  money  «f„'«*P  '^ 
going      Tbe    administration    wUl    take    care 

"'•ratrSl't  the  way  CongreM  read  the  elec- 
tion returns.  Including  the  Ij"*^"'  'J' 
iUldenf.  own  party.  *° .  """f^J  J^S 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  not  long  ago 
called  foe  thorough  stud,  and  re-e«rnlna- 
Son  of  the  great  so(nety  be'""'  °™  ''«'?: 
Utlon  U  put  on  the  books.  BeP""'»" 
Mv.  even  sharper  thought.  »nd  Uiey^ 
around  In  far  greater  number  than  a  year 
ago  In  the  House.  „•_.>,. 

Mr.  Johnson's  mesMge.  In  abort.  mlMed 
the  mood  and  temper  of  the  f  "hf^  "  1^ 
a.  being  a  year  late  on  most  points.  The 
tSb  of  I  P.4ldent.  to  be  «!«.  is  to  lead. 
But  a  le«ler  must  gage  the  Mntlment  of  hi. 
foUowere  correctly  or  he  I.  likely  to  find 
S^rralone  at  the  head  of  t"  P«J«'«- 
Lyndon  JohnKin  K  cloee  to  finding  hlmMU  to 
tt«t  lonely  poelUon.  and  Un't  an  "riaW. 
onTfor  hlm-or.  for  that  matter,  for  the 
country. 


IFrom  the  lola    (Kan..)    Register.  Jan.   U, 

OuHB,  Btrma,  arro  Taxm 
It  wa*  a  guns  and  butter  speech.  Ix>t.  of 
gun  Lot.  of  butter.  To  go  with  It.  a  .maU 
tax  IncresM  and  a  large  deficit. 
President  John«>n  Is.  a.  he  Mid  last  night 
determined  to  prea.  forward  on  »»  "'  *■» 
batue  front,  this  naUon  Is  engaged  In- 
to the  war.  against  poverty,  agalnrt  pollu- 
tion of  water  and  air  at  home  and  the 
threat,  to  freedom  abroad. 

The  tax  IncreaM  he  proposed  vrtll  faU  far 
rtiort  of  meeting  the  Increased  demand, 
for  billions  which  his  program  will  require. 
SUll.  It  came  a.  a  surprise.  S'S"-  "^«?' 
nation  back.  herttanUy  Into  lixn  point  to 
alow-down.   In   ever.   Industry   but   govem- 

"1S»noml8t.  all  agree  that  la.t  spring  wa. 
time  for  a  tax  lncrea»e— but  that  any  damper 
on  the  economy  now  might  trigger  a  reiM- 
slon  Last  night  these  fear*  were  repeated 
In  post-ulk  comment,  by  observers 

president  Johnson  apparently  'eel*  that 
massive  (20%)  increases  for  IhoM  on  Bocua 
Security,  expanded  domestic  spending  and 
the  money  pumped  Into  ">«^«<=°°£"f  ,?J 
the  war  In  Vietnam  will  more  than  oBset  the 
deflating  effect  of  an  Income  and  corpora- 
tion tax  boost  which  wUl  cost  the  average 
Kansas  family  less  than  •2»  a  year. 

congreas  applauded  him  politely  where  the 
script  ialled  for  applauee,  but  the  President's 
State  of  the  Onion  address  wu  not  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  emotion*.  It  ws.  a  «>ber 
reriew  of  what  had  been  done  and  the  enor- 
mSTand  baflUng  ta.k.  which  rtUl  tie  ah*«l 

°'&  .poke  well.  Bl.  >fP^^,r»^ 
boartfulbutltwasdetermtoed.  B  he  share, 
any  of  the  doubt.  hU  crtOc  bar.  expresHd 
"lemming  the  wl«lom  oj  our  ~^^ 
home   or   abroad,   th*    faet   waa  kept  -wtu 

■"^^^re  waa.  It  1.  worth  menOonln*.   no 


elan  of  fatigue  In  the  man.  He  looked  and 
acted  a.  though  he  had  completely  recovered 
from  hu  bouu  vrith  lUness. 

There  were  Mme  dlMPPototment.  In  the 
President-,  speech  to  me.  While  he  quKe 
rlghU,  caUed  for  state  and  local  P»^"h- 
nSnt.  to  reorganize  them«!tve.  .o  the,  could 
meet  the  complex  need,  of  ?'°<1«™,'°^'' 
more  efficlenUy.  he  held  no  bope  out  rtt  a 
return  of  federal  Income  tax  to  the  ttatea 
to  aid  to  thl.  reform. 

Support  for  reserving  a  porUon  of  Uie  fed- 
eral tax  for  sUte  use  has  been  grovrtlijl  ter 
several  years  JohMon  mlMed  an  opportun- 
ity to  make  the  program  his  own  last  night. 
Instead  he  offered  more  and  more  gri^" 
In  aid— a  method  of  local  financing  vrtth 
federal  funds  which  keep,  control  of  the 
purse  string.  In  Washington  and  dl«ouragM 
the  strengthening  of  local  government  which 

he  purports  to  encourage.  

An  even  greater  dlsappototment  wa.  the 
bull-headed  determination  he  .how^  to  a- 
oand  domestic  expenditures  even  while  fore- 
casting that  the  war  to  Vietnam  vrtll  make 
ireate?  and  greater  demand,  on  our  money, 
our  manpower  and  our  patience  for  a  year. 
two  year*  or  more. 

Tm.  double  demand  on  the  taxpayer,  and. 
it  might  be  added,  on  the  leaderdilp  ot  our 

country,  Is  surely  an  error.  

Perhaps  he  U  depending  on  a  more  oon- 
MTvaUve  oongre*.  to  do  hi.  domeetlc  prun- 
ing for  him.  __•.„„. 
One  of  the  mo«t  totereeting  niggeiUon. 
made  wm  the  propc«a  to  oombtoe  the  de- 
partment* of  commerce  and  labor  toto  a 
Engle  department  of  bualne*.  and  labor. 

While  thl.  may  lead  to  nothing  but  end- 
ing duplication  of  effort  to  many  «atl«tlc 
^herlng  euterprlses-whlch  1.  re«on 
enough  for  a  merger— It  oould  alK>  have  a 

beneficial   psychological   Impact. 

After  all.  bualnes.  and  labor  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Separation  between  the  two 
lead*  to  false  conflict*  which  damage  the 
entire  nation-,  fact  that  1*  Ukel,  to  provoke 
new  anu-strlke  legislation  this  •'^'^ 

Perhape  If  the  government  reoognlaed  the 
common  goaU  that  both  management  and 
labor  must  «»k  It  proepertty  I.  to  be  maln- 
talned  and  broadened— Instead  of  enoourag- 
ing  the  two  to  oppoM  each  other  to  all 
thtoga— v«  oould  make  real  progre*.  to  thU 

'"lSS.g"rt"the  Preldenf.  talk  a.  a  poU«- 
cal  document,  we  find  It  no  retreat  f r«n  the 
ooeltlon.  which  JohMOn  and  hi.  party  held 
Sit  November  when  they  Icet  47  house  seat. 
and  the  BepubUcan.  made  spectacular  gains 
In  the  state  capitals  sctom  the  land. 

If  the  Oreat  Society  In  1»68  wa.  beginning 
to  crumble  to  the  eye.  of  John  *  f""!^. 
It  became  even  rtmkler  last  night.  Planned 
deficits  for  the  remaining  year,  of  Johnson  s 
firet  elected  term  are  novv  certain.  Big 
government  vrtll  deliberately  add  several 
Sore  layer,  between  now  and  1B«8  Taxes,  a 
Congres.  adopu  the  Prertdenfs  suggeaUon. 
^  l^g  upTSo  end  U  in  sight  for  the  war 
to  Vietnam. 

The~  are  the  facttre  wj'<=»  J?"  ,?«,,?^ 
new  life  In  November.  They  vrtll  aU  stUl  be 
with  Ufl  In  1968. 


Mr.  Wak  Horaa 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  tMoiAMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jonuor*  17,  1**7 
Mr   ADAIB.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
coUeagues  in  the  aentlmenta  they  have 
expressed  at  the  lo«»  of  our  friend  and 


A200 

former  colleague  Mr.  Writ  Bom. 
Thoee  of  us  who  have  served  with  Mm 
knew  him  to  be  a  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant, a  hard  worker,  and  one  motivated 
with  a  hlsh  sense  of  responslblllly.  He 
waa  truly  a  great  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican, and  his  passing  leaves  a  great  void. 
Mrs.  Adair  and  I  join  with  all  the  others 
who  have  extended  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Sally  and  their  fine  family. 
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My  heartfelt  sympathy  li  extended  to 
his  wife  and  family. 


Hm.  Jaka  E.  Facarlr 

BFKECH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  a  O'HARA 

or  MXcmoAif 
IN  TH«  BOCSE  OP  RZPBESENTATIVES 

Mondar.  Jamtarv  23,  19t7 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    ITTW    JVtSKT 

JH  TBK  HODSK  OF  BEPBESDITATIVBS 

Wednejday,  January  It,  liSJ 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  adit  my  voice  to  the  many  who  have 
already  paid  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
public  servant,  our  beloved  colleague, 
Jomi  E.  PooMTT.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  know  Joua  FoCAmxY  and  to  work  with 
him  In  17  of  his  26  years  In  Congress, 
as  he  built  a  well-earned  respect  and 
aSectkm  among  bis  colleagues,  and  an 
equally  weU-esimed  reputation  as  "Mr. 
Publle  Health"  within  the  Nation. 

In  looking  back  over  that  period  of 
time,  1  emn  tlilnk  of  no  one  among  as 
who  developed  his  talents  and  interests, 
who  matured  In  bis  Insight  Into  the  fields 
that  were  hla  particular  responslbUlty, 
as  he  did.  Bev.  Joaeph  L.  Lennon,  OP, 
dean  of  Providence  College,  put  It  sim- 
ply and  succinctly  In  his  eulogy  of  JOHW 
PooAiTT  when  he  said:  "He  grew  with 
his  job." 

And  It  would  be  well  to  add  that  Jos> 
IHiaaaTT   was   a   major  factor   In   the 
(lowtta  of  bis  )ab  and  his  responsibilities 
a*  ctelrman  and  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
and   Health,  Education,    and   Welfare. 
His  efforts  In  the  health  and  aging  fields 
have  earned  m™  a  secure  place  In  the 
ranks  of  those  public  servant*  to  whom 
we    In    America,    and    Indeed    people 
throughout  tbe  world,  will  be  ever  graU- 
ful  and  tadebted.    The  striking  thing  Is 
that  so  many  of  the  research  or  other 
federally  assisted  programs  he  originat- 
ed grew  from  his  own  obeervatlon  and 
sincere  Interest  In  the  plight  of  others. 
Be  was  able  to  become  concerned  about 
beart  disease,  mental  retardation  among 
children,  multiple  sclerosis,  medical  per- 
sonnel, shortages,  cancer  research,  the 
aging.    And  he  translated  that  concern 
Into  positive  programs  that  will  be  a 
tribute  to  his  work  for  generaUons  to 
come. 

The  final  and  most  rewarding  tribute, 
however,  comes  from  the  people  he  knew 
and  loved  best,  the  people  of  his  district. 
I  had  the  sad  but  privileged  duty  of  being 
a  member  of  the  official  congressional 
delegation  to  his  funeral.  You  needed 
only  to  talk  with  those  who  knew  him, 
and  see  the  assemblage  of  persons  from 
all  walks  of  Ufe,  of  all  ages  there  in 
Providence  to  know  how  sorely  he  will 
be  missed  by  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
Bis  country  and  his  coUeagues  will  miss 
Um  deeply  too. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  much  has  prowrly  been 
said  of  tJie  social  and  economic  gains  of 
the  last  few  years.  It  Is  also  timely — as 
the  Washington  Post  reminds  us — to 
examine  the  relaUonshlp  of  the  White 
House  to  the  arts. 

Richard  L.  Coe,  the  Post's  drama  critic 
declares  that  the  2  years  since  President 
Johnson  took  the  oath  of  his  first  full 
term  have  wllneased  more  White  House 
attention  and  action  for  the  arts  than 
any  slmUar  period  during  any  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  Coe  lists  a  number  of  achievements 
of  the  past  2  years,  ranging  from  direct 
assistance  to  resident  professional  thea- 
ters to  the  creation  of  arts  councils  In 
the  States  to  dovetail  local  and  Pederal 
activity. 

I  Include  Mr.  Coe's  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Racoao: 

IProm  die  Wuhlngton  F«t,  Jan.  It,  IB*?! 

JovmoK    AMdtistmjfnow    ftetTPtc    Raco» 

FOa  Ctn.Tuau.  ActlvXTT 

(By  Blcbud  L.  Coe) 

With  January  20  bringing  tbe  Johnaon  Ad- 

mlniatratlon  to  mid-term.  U  la  a  time  again 

to  look  at  tlie  Wb«»  Honae'a  leUUonalilp  to 

tbe  arts.  

Wltbout  any  que«tlon  wtiatever.  tlia  two 
years  line*  PrealOent  JohnKjn  took  tbe  oath 
on  tbe  0»plu>l  atepa  ba»e  brought  more 
White  Houa«  attention  and  action  for  the 
aru  than  any  period  durlni  any  Admlnle- 
tratlon  alnce  the  Prealdency  began. 

Creation  of  the  Art*  council  and  progreaa 
on  the  Capltar«  bitterly  needed  homea  for 
ttoe  perTormlng  art*,  both  guided  by  Bog«r  L. 
atevena,  tbe  Prealdent'a  consultant  on  tbe 
acta,  aie  unparalielod  atepe.  The  Smlthao- 
nlan's  varloua  dlvlalona  hare  never  enjoyed 
auch  Admlnlalratloo  support  and  other  Oov- 
emment  departmenu  have  been  uncom- 
monly Uvely.  Although  not  encouragingly 
expanded,  the  cultural  exchange  pragrama 
bare  continued  at  a  Ume  when  tlalng  ooau 
have  lenened  the  atretcb  at  a  dollar. 

To  anyone  who  haa  obaerred  thU  at  oloae 
range  and  loota  back  on  the  record,  there  ara 
aome  faaclnaung  oooclualona. 

For  Instance,  ten  years  ago,  even  alx  yaara 
ago,  these  present  actions  of  tbe  Pederal 
Oovernment  In  the  aru  would  have  been  oon- 
Udeied  the  wlldeat  daydreaming. 

Two  men  on  Cap<tol  Hill  who  have  done 
the  moat  to  pave  tlie  way  In  theae  fields  are 
still  there.  Ben.  1.  William  Pulbrlght  and 
Bep.  Prank  Tlximpaon  Jr.  There  have  been. 
of  course,  many  otbera  but  even  theee  others 
probably  would  admit  that  In  tbe  Senate  It 
baa  been  Pulbrlght  and  in  the  Houae 
Thompaon. 

Por  all  of  what  tbe  art  wortd  may  have 
thought  about  President  Bsenliower.  It  was 
In  his  AdmlnlstraUona  that  the  cultural  ex- 
change programs  and  what  has  become  the 
Kennedy  C*nt«T  had  their  beginnings.  It 
was  aiao  under  Elaenluywer's  "Goals  for 
Americans'  that  tbe  Idea  o«  an  Amwlcan 
Acta  Council  had  Its  Brat  Wlilte  Bouse  atamp. 


Ibe  General  never  baa  raoelved  hla  du*  for 
ills  actloiM  In  These  fields. 

Ironically,  the  brief  Kennedy  yeara  pro- 
duoed  tba  least  results.  What  tbey  did 
produce  was  atmoepbere  and  acceptance, 
matters  that  cannot  be  weighed  but  which 
have  Incalculable  value. 

Commenting  on  this  Inaction  on  tbe  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  President  Kennedy's  Inau- 
gural, I  pointed  to  the  Bagging  progress  on 
the  center,  the  same  cultural  exchange 
budget  of  the  Elsenhower  years  and  the  lack 
Gf  acUon  on  the  Aru  Council  plan.  Preal- 
dent  Kennedy  dashed  off  a  handwritten  note 
to  me,  commenting;  "Cheer  up.  It  will  be 
done." 

Preald«nt  Kennedy's  known  concern,  bow- 
ever,  has  produned  posthumoua  eSecU:  the 
preservation  of  UOayetto  Square  and  tha 
re-namlng  and  financing  of  tbe  Kennedy 
Center. 

There  are  a  good  many  miaconoeptlona 
about  the  latter,  culminating  In  the  nloely 
egghead  crack  that  America  la  exhibiting  an 
Bdlflce  Complex. 

This  may  be  witty  but  It's  also  abysmally 
Ignorant.  Drama,  muale  and  danoe  cannot 
be  performed  wltbout  buildings  to  bold 
audlenoea  and  performers.  It's  as  simple  as 
that. 

This  NaUon,  especially  this  Capital,  baa 
not  had  enough  such  buildings.  They  have 
been  torn  down  by  such  private  Interest*  as 
realty  Anns  or  parking  lot  owners.  Without 
theee  buildings  we  cannot  have  thsae  art*, 
which  is  why  city,  county,  state  and  federal 
forces — and  the  private  foundations  created 
through  their  tsii  atructurta— have  been 
trying  to  supply  them. 

Without  theae  buildings  we  also  loae  some 
other  mattera.  a  good  example  otf  which  1* 
the  fact  that  since  our  Downtown  Progress, 
Inc.,  was  started.  It  haa  lost  some  10.000 
theater  seats  and  soon  will  loee.  at  tbe  comer 
of  lath  and  P.  a  couple  of  thousand  morv. 
Tba  people  who  uaed  to  sit  In  those  seats 
once  patronised  tbe  nearby  restaurants  and 


Since  appointment  at  tba  Arte  Council 
members  in  the  spring  d  19M,  It  baa  taken 
dedalve,  considered  actlona. 

Ita  spending  has  been  limit«l  to  only 
teJi  mUllon  for  varied  Federal  progiama  and 
another  $3  million  to  aaalat  duly  created 
state  art  agendea. 

Accenting  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  not 
the  tlieater  capital — as  such  a  program 
must — the  Council  assigned: 

Nearly  $700,000  at  direct  aaaistance  to  real- 
dent  p.ofeaslonal  tiwatera  to  improve  tbelr 
acting  companies; 

About  »1J  mUllon  to  study  and  put  Into 
acUan  the  aatobllshment  of  an  Amtexlcan 
Film  instltuw  under  a  matchlng-Iund  pro- 
gram to  be  raised  this  winter. 

An  emergency  grunt  of  MSO.OOO  to  save  the 
immediate  future  of  Ballet  Theater  (which 
bM  done  much  for  our  cultural  exchange 
pxtwram); 

«1«I  000  to  finance  tbe  fliat  American  tour 
in  15  years  for  the  Uartba  Orabam  Company. 
Another  I103.O00  tor  individual  granta  to 
leading  choreographers. 

An  InlUal  grant  of  H00.0(X1  made  possible 
creation  of  a  Master  Chamber  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Schneider. 
To  eatabliab  an  American  laboratory  Thea- 
ter to  "create  new  forma  and  concepts  for 
the  American  tbaater,"  »300.000  was  granted 
to  Jerome  Robbins,  one  ol  our  leading  stage 
directors. 

With  the  cooperation  of  tbe  UJB.  OOoe  of 
Education,  two  Laboratory  Tbealers  for  «du- 
catloo — their  budgeu  over  half  amllilon 
mctk — Isave  been  eatabliabed  in  Providence, 
BJ..  and  New  Orleana,  La.  Theae  have  been 
set  up  with  tbe  collaboraUoti  of  tbe  local 
Bchool  systems. 

Under  conditlooa  laid  down  by  tbe  Arta 
OouncU  leglalaUom,  4*  ataWa  (Alaaka  ex- 
cepted)   have   now  created  tuelr  own  aita 


coundla  to  dovetaU  grass-root.  acUvltle.  with 
whatever  Waahlngton  can  e««.  „^,__. 
Thsae  ar»  by  no  means  all  the  »cbl"^ 
mWlT^  "e  rJo  year,  rtnce  Preeident  Jcton- 
^•s  SatiuratKi.  Day,  but  tbe  'r«a  « 
^v.  that  no  preceding  AdministraOon  ba. 
come  cloaa  to  tbla  record. 


VISTA  Serrea  A»  Ila»aj»i 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  axnoMa 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Itotiday,  January  23,  I**' 
Mr.  T3DALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w«d* 
like  to  can  the  attention  of  niydlsUn- 
gulshed  colleagues  to  a  fine  report  about 
inUpoverty  success  on  the  Na™J°  R'f- 
JjSSoo.    I  refer  to  a  column  by  Maxvto 

iScy  which  appeared  on  January  1,  to 
S^Chrtstlan  science  Monitor  and 
which  describes  the  progress  being  made 
m  helping  Navajo,  to  help  t*"*™*"!^: 
the  Rough  Rock  School  on  their  reset 

^■^  community  schoool  benefiU  from 
a  coordinated  community  action  and 
^TA  effort,  and  has  won  tbe  aithij- 
.ia^Uc  acclaim  of  the  Navajo  peo^  « 
Is  another  example  of  local  victory  In 
the  war  on  poverty. 
The  article  follows: 

VIBTA  Sxavaa  twx  NAvaJOa 
(By  Uarvtn  Allsky) 

to  serve  a  community  on  ■«V'°?^?*?^ 
Oon,  tbe  Navajo  Bough  B«*,?^«J  ^ 
ncsSwartem  Arisona  recently  celebrated  ttt 
fint  six  months  of  operation. 
Punched  with  a  federal  grant  «fd  some 
VISrA  (Volunteer.  In  Service  to  America) 
iSer.  the  Bough  Bock  S<*°o' J"""  " 
Sfprt,t^.yp«  cc  such  proJ«;U  ■"'vl-cnrt™ 
™  Bopl.  Papago.  Pl°»-  AP«=l^«v"f,^ 
Indian  rMervatlona  in  the  Y'^"^^?^^ 

ThU  is  truly  a  community  «=b°<>'- ,"<".•, 
ing  Navajo,  from  kindergarten  sgeto  «lul* 
i5,  Thomas  B  Beno.  deputy  director  of  the 

*^5S?  the  »0  famUi-  living  at  Bough  B^ 
thricbooi  mean,  tblr  one  t»^^'J^^ 
SI  outsJd.  world,  tor  tb.  town  Mas  20  mUea 
J^m  s^ved  ro«l  or  modem  transporta- 

"  ajugh  Bock  building,  and  g"^''f»,^'»J 
aifmimon.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  afla" /^ 
to.  Apartment  of  tb.  I°«^"  ""P^^' 
the  main  .Borta  came  lirough  a  private, 
nonprofit  group.  DINK  Inc.  ..^-i.- 

DDfS  in  Navajo  mean.  "Ths  P«>Pj«. 
which  is  what  the  tribe  caUs  '«"»_.  ™ 
initials  al«)  form  an  English  acronym  tor 
•DemonstraUon  In  Navajo  ""»"™w,hool 
The  director  of  th«  Bough  Bock  Scbort 
Dr  Robert  A.  Rooaael  Jr ,  U  a  proteasor  of 
SuM^cm^on  l«ive  from  Ari^na  8t.«  Uni- 
«irtv  Vh^  he  dlrecta  tbe  Indian  Educa- 
Ii«  B.^"  at  the  T«npe  cjmpus  near 
Phoeoll.     Hla  wife.  Butfc.  U  a  Navajo. 

Dr.  Roes«,l  and  Mr.  Beno.  »  '"^  i°"; 
munlty  development  worker  tor  "«  P~^ 
C«?.  m  Iran,  planned  tbe  curriculum  witb 
S^  Tazxle,  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Education  Committee 

The  Bough  Bock  project  began  wUb  a 
rrant  of  ^*.000  from  the  00«  at  Eor>- 
S^^J^rtunlty.  ™».  the  private  cor- 
poration and  th.  tribal  oouncU  »nd  tb. 
E^eau  of  Indian  Affair.  JoinUy  workad  U>- 
S;Uf  "tau  SSl2l«al  support  for  fund,  and 
vocational  advlea. 


The  major  source  of  Income  '"  K<^^ 
B^  1,  catue  and  sheep  granpg.  So  adult 
daasea  in  modem  animal  buabandryMemed 
logical  aa  a  caUlytlc  agent  for  upgrading 
the  local  economy.  ___».i-- 

Literacy  class-  for  adulU  plu.  regul« 
biiT^ool  «ihj»:t.  for  former  dropoutt 
utilize  clasBOOm.  tote  afternoons  and  eve- 

"^weekenda.  tbe  school  buUdlng.  become 
a  community  center,  offering  movlea. 
dances,  athletic  eventt,  and  ^onj'"";"*  „ 

Weekday  mornings  young  Navajos  "« 
taught  EDgllah  as  a  second  language.  -The 
m«hod  stresses  understanding  of  word  re- 
S«on.blp.  rather  than  the  mere  "f^^' 
xatlon  of  -foreign"  word,  aa  found  at  many 
other  reaervation  schools.  M._ina 

The  enrollment  of  Kiiool-age  Na«J» 
now  totals  a«.  giving  tb.  K^-^^f"^ 
School  en.  of  the  beat  records  among  all 
^atlo"  school,  for  annn^lng  i>cbo^-^ 
'S^^  into  cla.«»  and  ^^P"^ 'S''?^^ 

Bemedlal  reading,  speech  and  hearing 
thuranv  guidance  and  counMllng,  and  a 
^^S  ^^^  program  help  k«,p  drop- 

""^^i'Sr.^t  -gnlflcan.  acU^tyo. 
tbiiouih  Bock  school  conlst.  of  ""J"^ 
SJntinSuon-  courwa.  de-gned  to  U"*"  tt 
yoiSig    Navajc.    a    pride    in    their    caltuial 

"TrSSL  from  the  re-rvation  who  go  oo  to 
higher  education  Ui  Anglo-oriented  high 
SSooU  and  coueg-  wlU  do  betto  It  U 
^^  If  during  their  formative  period  In 
their  reservaUon  elementary  school  they  ap- 
-.-...iKtA  clearly  their  own  cultural  paan. 
»^W.  hS?.  speech  speclallrt  at  Bm*. 
Hock.  eXDlalns:  "We  develop  mental  con- 
^iT^S^guages.  Ha^ent^n't 
Vn  expres.  a  subUe  idea  in  "ngMab^  thra  b. 
S\^iVirfree  to  teU  such  thought,  to  Kav- 

'^^u.  Bough  Boct  U  avoiding  a  ml^ 
made  In  public  school,  in  "»>•  P^*^" 
anUv  Mexican-American  communitlea.  In 
certain  south  Phoenix  "^bool^for  example, 
young  Mexican-American,  med  »*•"»; 
blddSi  to  speat  anything  but  ,?"««*»' 
^Lol  instead  of  hastening  intellectual  de- 
^Xment.  tb.  rigid  mle  ^ni'tlmMm^ 
created  emotional  problems  and  slowed  down 
^^c  growth  to  otberwl«  brlghtjcra^ 
J^d.,    according    to   educational   psycboi- 

"^At^Bougb  Rock.  paychologUta  atrongly 
„^inmeXl  that  scholarship  be  encow- 
J^^both  EngUsh  and  Navajo.  Bven  <lw- 
S^t.  arrt  aU  month.,  the  new  «b«^^ 
iLSn  tba»  thla  approach  yields  rapid  read- 
S^^tSSatlng  cu«iroom  t^k.  J^Hv^ 
interest  in  mathemaUca,  enthu.lasm  tor 
K^Sc   demon«r.aons   and   social   polae. 

Medicln.  man  and  tribal  atorytaUera  aia 
J^t  into  the  classroom.  «>„«''"'»^ 
J^ter.  with  Navajo  tolklcr.  Su^;  «J»» 
lie^  recorded,  tranalated  Into  ^glljh. 
Sn  ilde  avallahl.  in  both  language,  for 
.tudenta  to  read.  .. 

VTBTA  teachers,  mcb  a.  Logan  Shsraian 

of  Quincy.  Ma»,  ar.  conversing  in  Navajo 
after  a  few  montba. 

And  Mr,  Zlnk  and  Mr.  Sberrnan  atao  f«J 
at  home  in  the  Navajo  culture,  I"  t^™' 
have  taught  young  ^•^'±^iJ'^J^J^; 
i.ted  from  mainstream  United  SUte",  m»y 
S?g.^^^ew  England  and  oth«^Mnerl- 
can  region..  

Charle.  ZUik.  Baliys  husband.  "gJlMJ^™- 
self  and  his  wit.  tor  duty,  hoping  the  «rt^ 

-"'■"Ifrf  ^T"  nTaall-  ^  ^^ 
a.  a  social  vrorker.     He  say.-      *""..- 

moit  fsKlnatlng  area  In  our  country-    And 

^k»o^  her.    1.  genuine,   thorough,  and 

wortbirbUe. 

VIBTA  teacher,  get  1200  a  month,  and  only 

K„^S.dIyro(roStofeach30     *^l<^- 

^~Ll  Uieir  day.  oB  to  Flag.tair,  Aria 

"iT^CSjt    But  a  w«>kend  on  duty 


to  Routh  Bock  can  mean  folk  slBgtng,  danc- 
ing, and  underaundlng  baaed  on  p«rK»-to- 
perwHi  friendship. 


Ik.  Sad  Bmm'i  TriMa  t*  Dr.  Pate 
SaBButiao 


EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or   HXW  JXXSXT 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVKS 

Xonday.  Junwirr  23,  I»«7 
Mr  JOEIJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Inaert  in  the  Co"0«^^'- 
Kscoso  an  address  delivered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished constituent,  Saul  Rosen,  «i 
tlw  occasion  ol  the  academic  convoca- 
Uon  at  Falrielgh  Dickinson  on  Decem- 
ber 4  1968.  It  is  a  tribute  from  one 
splendid  and  constructive  human  bemg 
S  sS^ther  possessing  the  same  sterling 

qualities.  

The  address  follows: 

Dr.  sammartlno.  Member,  of  tte  Univ«- 
rfW  Board  «  Ttwatesa,  Member.  o<  the 
iSrd^Vdlow.  and  Pre-idenf.  CouncU  of 
^nlverlsty,  learned  P«^e.  of  the  Un^ 
vwraty.  Dtettogulahed  Ouerta.  !»<"»•  •" 
ll^^ixa.  evW7  «to»  «  "av.  occa^co  to 
;^S^^  the  cMapu.  of  this  unlvarrtty, 
7^,.  ttSc.  that  It  was   e.t.blUh«I  and 

iTto  come  IB  to  being,  nurtured  It  and  guided 
It.  growth  and  development.  ^^ 

T^^rewon  why  I  am  "^nkrul  tbrtW^ 
jelgh  Dic»in«jn  Unlveratty  eUata  la  appmit 
eviy  day  whm  I  look  at  my  morning  p^per. 
wS  each  day  that  pa-ea.  bmnaa  hlMory 
;;^;^^j;^^\nd  mor.  a  r«e  b.t-.s.n  edu- 

cation  and  catasttophe-  __♦.„ 

Edmund  Burke,  tbe  gr«t  BnfUb  omtor 
and  sUM«m«n.  once  n»de  the  ««™"*„ 
-Blducatlon  1.  the  cheap  de»««e  of  u^aona- 
I  should  like  to  add  that  American  unlvw- 
Ltles  among  th«n  F-rl.*gh  «5*'^»°- J^". 
in  tbe  same  relaUon  to  ths  American  educa- 
S^  system  than  We«  Potot  star^  to  re- 
JrJim  to  the  basic  training  of  th.  KKUor. 
T^uanentary  and  high  Khool  'i'^'^^'^ 
SSe  tralntog  and  preparaUoo  tor  deino- 
SS^c  SJtoT  But  uiJlvmaU-  Ilk.  Falrleigh 
SSL^provide  «lv««ed  training  for 
laadeiahlp  to  a  democracy.  .,■,.»,— 

^ur  young  people  do  not  reciv.  bigber 
wlucafion  today  b«»u«i  tbay  •"  "  ,^ 
Uwyer.,  doctors,  scientists,  ttachera,  or  busl- 
^  s^  poUUcal  leadK..  They  reoelvj^ 
higher  education  becaus.  they  are  "«  free 
iSmg  men  and  young  women  of  aj*™"?"^ 
i^riurt  know  bow  to  live  to  freedom. 

One  of  the  reaponalbiuae.  of  an  tostitu- 
tion  of  hlgbB-  IMmlng  in  a  democr.^  U  to 
SSL  thlrtSldards  of  taste  of  its  time  to 
I^.n^to?Si^.  In  keeping  Witb  thl. 
Obiuatlan,  aa  chairman  of  the  Fine  Art. 
2^tt^  of  the  IW^*T.  I  would  like  to 
S^nc  the  ertabliahment  of  the  '^^"gl 
mckln»n  university  Art  Mu«<™-,S,^ 
^TcTlStn  it  will  have  acquired  •1.0«.?«> 
worth  of  art  worka,  truly  an  auspicious  be- 
ginning  1 

And  today  w.  are  unveOlng  a  work  1^  the 
Sw^b  artist,  carl  Mill-,  "*^<*_~  ": 
^tl,p««ntedtotheunivenlty.  Tbeirak 
S^lClle.  is  stm  rare  and  unique  In  tbU 
counttT.  _  __ 

The  course  of  tb.  university.  »  y»ra 
.rowth  and  dlTKtlon  baa  b»n  guid«l  by  a 
Sr^LldlSduual  and  a  great  unlv«.lty  ad- 
SSitrator.  SkepUUsm  ha.  n.v«  lound^ 
SSrea.   eatabliabed  prtoclplea.   or   charvgKl 

S^^id-s  heart.  ■^' f^y,'?^^^: 

tory  have  always  been  man  of  faith.    FaU- 


i^ 
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lelfb  Dtcklnaon  tynlTer«lty  hM  been  led  by 
moll  »  mmn.  ^     j    „ 

He  U  a  echolM.  kutlior.  uwl  ire«t  educa- 
tor. I  h»ie  wktobed  hii  OM«<r  wltn  dMp 
inunet  mnd  I««!lii«Uo«i.  To  be  tue  pceel- 
dent  0*  •  flne  end  powUn  unl»er«lt7  tekm 
eounae  o«  >  r»re  Und.  PhyBceJ  «>ur»«e 
niaUa  lor  ««•«  mUltary  c»pt»liu;  mural 
eouiai*  mmkm  lot  (reat  olTUUn  eouncUlorr. 
but  to  ooMUtute  •  peM  educator,  botb 
klnda  of  courage  muat  be  prMent  In  tlM 
■anu  man.  Both  Iclnde  ol  oour««e  are  to  be 
lound  In  Dr  Pet«r  aammarUno.  In  wboee 
boner  we  ba^e  jatherod  bere  thu  afteruoon. 
We  pay  tnbuU  to  bla  twentT-Bve  yeare  ct 
dadlcatad  avrloe  and  to  bla  inat  Tlalcn 
vbicb  ^tadpated  at  tbe  tmlrereltye  Incep- 
tlcn  ttt  purpoae  and  dJrecUou.  And  we  pay 
tribuu  to  me  «ne  unlTenlty  tbat  bee  de- 
mopad  under  bla  leaderablp. 


^.  Totinr  remained  a  modaet  »n- 
aaeiimlrc  man.  Bla  record  of  earrloe  will 
stand  aa  teatlmony  to  tbe  role  be  played  la 
New  Britain'!  Induatnal  and  community  af- 
(alra. 


TWNIkCaMnM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


Pkbidkkt   JomraoK   WAaK"T  liwrwrtNO 
It  la  obyloua  tliat  Preeldent  Jobnaoo  wa< 
not  Uctcninf  In  Norember  wbeo  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  told  blin  wbat  tbay  tblnk  of  ble 
poltdee  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tbey  made  It  clear  tbey  want  a  retrench- 
ment In  tbe  Oreat  Society. 

Inatead.  be  oSered  ue  In  bla  State  of  tbe 
Union  Addreea: 

A  •370  million  Increaje  In  anU-porerty 
•pending. 

A  MOO  mlllloD  approprlatloa  for  tbe 
model  dtlee  program. 

A  ao  per  cent  Lncreaae  In  Social  Security 
beneBta  (whatever  happened  to  ble  economic 
guidelines?  I .  financed  by  another  Increnae  m 
Social  Security  taiea 

An  Mtenelon  o<  Medicare  beneOta.  aleo 
financed  through  Social  Security  and.  etiu 
higher  taxes. 

A  "salety  In  tbe  etreete-  program  which  In- 


LnU   W. 


T*aB(:    Dulm(ai«bcd 
Britak 


New 


DI  THB  BOCSI  OF  RBPBISKSTATIVBS 
M(mda»,  Januart  23,  1M7 

Mr.  QUniEN.    Hi.  8pe»ker.  ka  the 

Mth  Oongress  1«  organteed  •nd  »»  w« ^ 

besm  to  study  the  problem*  facing  our     „it»i,iy  would  put  tbe  federal  goremment 

SSon,  a  gi«tt  deal  o(  advice  l«  being  •       -—  - —  —    -"- 

aimed  our  way 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOM;^  J.  MESKILL 

or  UUMMBUliLUl' 

Of  TBB  BOTTSX  OP  BBPBBSBNTATIVH 

MOKdttH.  Jcmuan  23.  19tJ 
1ft.  ynfTT'-  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Britain.  Oonn.,  ha<  lost  an  outstanding 
ettlien  and  community  l<«der  In  the 
r— «-f  of  mj  cloae  personal  friend. 
Looia  W.  Young.  ^ 

j(j  (mttngvilBbed  oonitltuent's  oontri- 
butloia  to  hto  olty  and  State  will  aasure 
hi-i  a  piMtt**"  of  raapeet  and  esteem  In 
the  bearte  of  bla  neighbors. 

In  tittnte  to  the  memory  of  an  out- 
,^an^h.y  American.  I  aak  pennlwion  to 
rapilnt  tbe  following  editorial  irom  the 
New  Britain  Herald  honoring  Louis 
Young's  Ufetlme  of  service  to  Connectl- 
eut: 

Louv  w.  Totmo 
Aa  aeute  Imsliieaeiiieii  an  aTld  sporteman 
and  a  longUxoa  laadar  In  community  affairs. 
lAOla  W.  Toung  uaed  bis  eztenalTe  abilities 
and  flimuttunltm  to  the  fullest  during  bis 
long  pndnellTa  life.  A  graduate  of  Barrard 
riijTagii  ba  Joload  Tbe  Stanley  Works  In  lOOQ, 
batng  aleoted  assistant  treasurer  In  1B17, 
later  beocoilng  treasurer  and  chief  financial 
eOaar  In  Itlt.  posts  be  held  untu  bis  retlre- 
ttimt  In  ma. 

nractoeblps  be  held  In  Tbt  Stanley 
Works.  Stanley  Works,  Ltd..  of  Hamilton. 
Oatarto,  New  BHtaIn  Bank  and  Trust  Co.. 
AlUad  Thermal  Oorp,,  Hart  Realty  Corp.  of 
Oak  Bluffs,  Ifaai..  and  Manufacturere  Ifu- 
tual  Flra  Insurance  Oo.  of  Prorldence,  RJ., 
attest  to  bis  business  and  Ananclat  scuxnen. 
Conaclous  of  bis  duty  to  the  community,  be 
ssrved  as  a  member  of  the  Boex d  of  Bduea- 
aaa  and  the  Water  Commission,  as  chairman 
of  the  distribution  committee  of  the  New 
Britain  Foundation  for  Public  Giving,  as 
New  Britain  area  chairman  of  tbe  American 
Fiimlab  Rallef  Fund  of  1040  and  as  a  director 
of  the  New  Britain  Fresh  Air  Camp. 

H«  was  an  active  golfer,  fisherman  and 
^Jlor,  racing  his  boats  In  several  areas  on 
tbe  New  England  coast.  Despite  the  de- 
mands of  bis  many  activities,  be  also  found 
time  to  cultivate  strong  Interests  In  ship- 
model  building  and  amateur  photography. 
Many  of  these  Interests  he  retained  after  his 
retlresnent,  when  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  travel  extensively  around  tbe  world. 

Although  bis  contributions  to  oooununlty 
lUs  w«n  numerous  and  bla  respooslbUltlea 


I  think  we  should  hear  It  all.  for.  as 
represenUtlves  of  the  people,  we  must 
heed  their  urglngs.  Therefore.  I  Insert 
In  the  Rccou  two  editorials  from  the 
Bristol  Tenn.,-Va..  Herald  Courier, 
which  present  Ite  views  of  the  tasks  to 


into  poUcs  work  at  tbe  looal  Urol,  with 
Washington  |  that's  us,  too)  paying  BO  per 
cent  of  tbe  ooet. 

A  •  per  cent  tax  Increase  to  pay  for  all 
tbeae  things,  plus  all  those  passed  In  tbe 
past  3-4  years,  and  the  war  In  Vietnam . 

Tbe  American  people  also  told  Preeldent 
Johnson  m  November  that  tbey  are  not  sails' 
fled  with  hU  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 


be  done  bv  the  first  session  of  tbe  »Oth      They  want  the  struggle  pursued  as  vigorously 

S^ess  and   appraise   the  President's     ..  Is  necessary  to  bring  It  to  a  speedy,  vlc- 

„Zn^  the  Congre»  and  theNaUon:     to^-^<^-JS;'  thought    "mviUng    but 

OoMonas  UotthT  (friw  Ira  WKOLB  umiwom.'    HU  proml*e  Is  tUfct  the  natlcm 

The  »Oth  OoogrtM  which  etmreom  ioAMj  

anpanntiT  !■  fO^t  to  get  Itaell  InwiTed  to 
ft  TCiiety  of  lasuc*.  mort  at  them  oootro- 
■y^aiai  but  not  »ll  ot  them  ImportMit.  ThU 
to  nothlnc  new  lor  &  OongT««.  but  we  •ubmlt 
tiut  thU  particular  Rroup  of  lAwm*ker»  hAi 
nun  to  do  th*n  "wmU  lu  time  Mid  lt« 
•onvifli  on  reUtlve  trlflu. 

U  w  roftd  oorrecUy.  foi  inatince,  the  8en- 
ftte  iLfiln  will  be  <»lled  od  to  mAt«  »  ohange 
In  Ite  ruloe  oo  flUbiirt«rlji«.  with  ftn  vf 
towmid  e*«ler  cut-offs.  ThU  haa  b**n  a  pe- 
rennial time  consumer  for  the  Senate  *od  we 
would  hope,  at  leaat  thla  year,  that  the  antl- 
ftllbiiaterera  would  let  the  matter  reet. 

ThU  OoGffreaB  hA<  two  probleme  which 
ought  to  take  precedence  over  all  else:  The 
war  In  Vietnam  and  domeetlc  Q>endlng. 
Bther  one  U  ooeUy  enough  to  place  a  aertoua 
drain  on  the  nation;  the  two  together  rep- 
reeent  an  Intolerable  burden. 

ObvtoualT,  war  ipendlng  cannot  be  cut. 
It  baa  to  be  Increaaed.  unlets  Preeldeot 
jt^inaon  can  do  what  he  haa  not  yet  been 
able  to  do— end  the  ftcbtlug  In  Vietnam. 
The  nation'!  reeouroet  should  be  keyed  to 
thU  undertaking. 

Thla  mean*  that  domeatlc  ependlng  ha*  to 
be  reduced  draatloany.  The  "war  on  poT- 
•rty."  which  lant  winning  aa  many  battles 

u   are   being  won   In   Vietnam,   can  easily 

•tand  aome  major  ooet  raduotlona  through 

the   ellmln»taon  of   program*  which   arent 

doing  whatever  It  U  they're  suppoeed  to  be 

doing:    other    programs   oan   be    reduced   to 

•oope.     Some,   euch   a*  Head   Start,   oould, 

oonveraely,  be  upgraded  and  expanded. 
If  the  proper  ateps  are  taken  to  draetioally 

lower  domestic  ipendlng  In  many  area*,  the 

war  In  Vietnam  oan  be  preaaed  without  the 

tax  increase  we  hear  ao  much  about.     We 

believe  thU  U  exactly  what  the  Totert  wanted 

when  they  oa*t   their   balloU  for  so  many 

Republicans  last  November. 
The  point  ts,  Oongres*  iKit  gotog  to  do 

the  Job  a*  well  as  it  ahoold  if  It  permit* 

Itaelf   to  become  bogged  down  In  a  lot  M 

iMues  which  Just  as  easily  oan  be  avctded 

altogether  or.  at  least,  set  aside  until  ano^er 

■esBiofi. 
This  1*  not  a  time  for  Oongress  to  be  >pto- 

nlng  lt«  wheel*.    The  voUn  hare  demanded 

•ome  change*  and  tbey  have  every  right  to 

expect  that   those  changes  «1U   be   forth- 


facce  "more  coet,  more  loss  and  more  agony" 
for  an  Indeflnlt*  period  of  time.  And  he 
wanU  ua  to  face  thU  ooet.  thU  loaa,  this 
agony  while  he  proceed*  to  f\irther  strain  the 
naUoos  economy  with  a  welfare -tate  pro- 
gram which  eventually  oould  prore  more 
disastrous  to  the  United  State*  than  any  war 
m  which  we  might  engage. 

In  hi*  de«ire  to  be  all  thtog*  to  all  men 
and  all  nations.  Mr.  Johnson  not  only  would 
conttoue  all  the  queatlooable  programs  al- 
ready Instituted  by  the  Great  Society  but 
extend  them  and  even  add  more.  It  Is  aheer 
madness  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such. 

Since  tbe  Preeldent  was  not  listening  In 
November,  perhaps  Congrees  was.  Certainly 
tbe  reaction  of  many  members  ot  the  House 
and  Senate  todlcatea  tbey  did  hear  and 
understand. 

We  beUeve  the  war  to  Vietnam  ought  to 
be  pressed  to  whatever  UmlU  are  required  to 
end  It  quickly.  This  to  the  nation's  greet 
taak  at  this  moment. 

We  believe  tbe  Oreat  Society's  "war  on 
poverty-  ought  to  be  abollahed.  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Headstart  program, 
which  thus  far  offers  the  only  real  hope  In 
the  struggle  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
Ignorance. 

We  beUeve  Congress  ought  to  reject  the 
President's  request  for  tiOO  mlUlon  to 
finance  the  model  dtle*  program. 

We  believe  Congress  ought  to  reject  any 
extension  of  Medicare ;  Indeed,  the  program 
should  be  tightened  to  provide  benefit*  only 
to  thoee  who  actually  need  them. 

We  believe  Oongress  ought  to  reject,  at 
thU  time,  a  30  per  cent  tocrease  In  Social 
Security  benefits.  If  Inflatton  oan  be  se- 
duced by  cutting  domestic  programs,  this  to 
Itself  would  ease  the  strato  on  thoee  receiv- 
ing Social  Security  payment*. 

We  believe  Congress  ought  to  reject  the 
President's  "safety  to  the  streeu"  propoeal. 
We  have  no  need  for  legislation  which  con- 
ceivably oould  lead  to  a  national  police  force 
patrolling  our  streete  and  our  highways. 

Having  done  all  these  things,  and  more 
to  reduce  federal  spending  at  home.  Congress 
win  be  to  a  far  better  position  to  evaluate 
the  President's  request  for  a  0  per  cent  tax 
loGrea*e.  Poealbly  some  increase  Is  re- 
quired to  prosecute  the  war.  but  no  Increase 
oogbt  to  be  oonaidered  until  Congress  first 
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has   whittled   donavtlc   spendtog   to   mini- 
mum lerela. 

It  Is  time  the  bulk  of  tbe  American  people 
received  some  attention  from  Ctsngress. 
Obviously,  they  are  not  going  to  receive  any 
from  the  Presdent,  who  proved  to  hU  SUte 
of  tbe  Union  address  Tueedsy  night  that  be 
U  not  totersated  to  wbat  the  people  think. 
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rteooe  not  only  will  lead  toward  tbe  eoo- 
ttoned  Improvement  of  tbe  curriculum,  but 
will  procnou  the  kind  of  enrlronment  that 
UMplree  and  encourages  both  teechsr*  and 
•tudcnta  to  clasaroams  throughout  our  school 
system." 


As  We  Sec  It 


Oabtaaduf  Firil  DUtrict  Teacher 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENCEL 

OiP    lOSTA 

IN  THM  HOfJBE  OF  BEPRESETTAil vtei 

ilondav,  January  23,  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENaKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  PlTBt  DUtrict  ol  Iowa  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  group  of  excellent  edu- 
cators. Not  orUy  do  we  have  fine  colleges 
and  universities,  but  we  have  excellent 
elementary  and  aecoodary  achool  sys- 
tems. All  of  them  are  staffed  with  dedi- 
cated teachers  and  admlnifltrators. 

One  of  our  excellent  teachers.  Donald 
Young.  Mount  Pleasant.  Iowa,  wa«  re- 
cently named  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
elementary  math  and  science  teachers  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Young  Is  the  curriculum  coordi- 
nator for  the  Mount  Pleasant  cocnmunity 
school  system.  He  Is  an  outstanding  ed- 
ucator and  I  congratulate  him  for  re- 
ceiving this  honor. 

The  following  story  appeared  in  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Hews  on  Saturday.  Jan- 
uary 14.  l»67: 

DoMAU)  TouMS  AMOwa  OurwTAxvon  vs. 
TKscHims 
Donald  Toung.  curriculum  coordinator — 
Ut.  Pleasant  community  school,  has  been 
named  one  of  the  outstanding  elementary 
math  and  science  teachers  to  the  United 
States. 

Grade  Teecber,  the  professional  magaslne 
read  by  more  than  half  the  nation's  elemen- 
tary sciiool  teachere,  surveyed  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  country  to  order  to  find 
exceptional  teachers  whOM  unusual  efforts 
and  succeea  would  Inspire  othw  teachers. 

A  special  plaqiie  from  Grade  Teacher  has 
been  preeented  to  Mr.  Toung  to  recognition 
of  his  achlev«nent.  He  alao  is  honored  in  the 
magazine's  January  Issue  which  spotlights 
•ome  of  the  most  Interesting  pereonal  view- 
point* and  teaching  techniques  of  the  na- 
tion's top  science  and  mathematics  teachers, 
"Mr,  Young  was  selected  because  his  tech- 
niques are  repreecntaUvv  of  the  best  ap- 
proaches to  the  teaching  of  telementary  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  today,"  said  Allen  A. 
Raymond,  publisher  of  Grade  Teacher.  "Ottr 
purpose  to  presenting  these  awards,"  he  ex- 
plained, "is  to  dramatlxe  the  teacher's  crucial 
role  to  the  center  of  the  learning  process  of 
our  elementary  school  children  and  to  to- 
■plre  other  teachers  to  new  efforts." 

Trendei.  Inc.,  a  national  research  organic 
tlon.  started  laat  September  to  survey  ecbool 
systems  tor  Grade  Teacher  and  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  admtolstratOTB  in  selecting  teachers  of 
particular  merit.  No  arbitrary  number  of 
"winners"  was  pre-detemUned.  One  hun- 
dred thirteen  teachers  from  large  and  small 
school  systems  were  eventually  chosen. 

In  nominating  Mr.  Young  for  ttieOrade 
Teacher  honor.  Supt.  Robert  Ponnanek 
pointed  out,  "We  are  todeed  fortunate  to 
have  a  teacher  ot  high  quality  serving  to  the 
position  of  Curriculum  Coordinator.  Mr. 
Young's    hlg^y    succeascful    teaching   expe- 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHfflGS 

or    ASKAKBA* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  January  23.  1967 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  16.  Mr.  Bonner  McCollimi.  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Forrest  City 
Time5-Herald  ^eprlnt<^d  an  editorial 
from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  Little  Rock 
with  his  own  comments  concerning  the 
late  Hubert  Christopher  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Tommye  Christopher,  who  suc- 
ceeded her  husband  as  county  judge  of 
St.  Francis  County,  Ark. 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  bring 
this  editorial  comment  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress:  and  tt 
ts  my  ardent  hope  that  when  this  Con- 
gress has  completed  Its  work  we  shall 
also  be  worthy  of  such  comment  for  prac- 
ticing sensible  management  and  frugally 
In  Government  operations. 

Ab  Wx  Sks  It 

(By  Bonner  McCoIlum) 

We  cannot  remember  during  our  adult 
Ufetlme  having  noted  any  favorable  state- 
wide publicity  concemtog  the  financial  op- 
sratton*  of  St.  Prands  County  government. 

That  1*  why  We  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  an  editorial  in  todays  "Arkansas 
Oasette"  commending  Ura.  Tommys  Chits- 
topber  and  hsr  Ute  husband.  Hubert,  for 
rt^fwg  Bxich  an  outstanding  Job  in  handling 
tha  county's  ttoance* 'during  the  past  two 
yeara. 

Tha  editorial  potots  out  that  when  Iff. 
Christopher  took  office  in  January.  1»66,  he 
Inherited  a  debt  to  the  county  treasury.  Just 
a*  all  other  county  Judge*  at  Porreet  Olty  had 
found  deflciu  on  the  books  when  they  had 
taken  ofllce  before  him.  The  article  goea  on 
to  potot  out  that  two  years  ago  St.  Frand* 
County  could  not  get  credit.  TTiis  ahastMiful 
fact  a'as  a  disgrace  to  our  fine  county,  and 
those  of  us  who  knew  it  as  fact  were  hopeful 
that  Hubert  Christopher  would  be  the  man 
who  would  restore  our  comity's  good  name. 

Pate,  however,  stepped  In.  and  Hubert 
ChrUtopher  did  not  Uve  to  complete  the  Job 
be  began  with  such  entbuslasm.  Tommys 
Chzlstopber  was  appototcd  to  serve  out  his 
term.  By  conUnuing  his  poUde*,  die  man- 
aged to  complete  the  tstak  be  set  out  to  ae- 

For  the  beiuQt  of  those  of  our  readera  wba 
did  not  see  the  editorial  to  today's  Oasetta, 

we  air  reproducing  It  below.  However,  be- 
fore doing  so  we  should  point  oat  that  our 
good  Sheriff.  Clarence  Montgomery,  has  aleo 
run  a  "tight  ship '  to  oootrolUng  the  fi- 
nances of  this  Important  county  t^cc  dur- 
ing tbe  paat  two  years.  HU  office,  too.  bad 
a  turnback  for  the  county  after  all  operating 
expenses  had  been  paid. 

We  are  happy  to  commend  l£rs.  Christo- 
pher and  SherUr  Montgoowry  for  their 
splendid  aceom^pUshmentt.  We  hope  that 
our  new  county  Judge,  W.  B.  'Sonny"  HamU- 
ton,  will  continue  to  operaU  the  county** 
pT^pm'4»i  operation  to  the  aam*  elBclMit 
manner  daring  his  term  to  offlca. 


Tba  Oaaette  sdllortal  c^)«loiwd  "A  Judge's 

Model."  appears  below: 

a  jrroeafu  mods. 
In  two  y«br*B  tine.  Hubert  and  Tonuny* 
Ghrlstopber  worked  such  a  revolutionary 
change  to  the  admtoutration  and  finances 
of  the  St.  Francis  County  government  that 
the  burden  of  their  record  can  stand  as  a 
model  for  many  ottoer  Aitsiiass  county 
Judges. 

When  Mr.  Chrlxtopber  took  once  aa  county 
Judge  to  January.  1WJ5,  he  Inherited  a  debt 
to  the  county  treasury,  Just  as  all  other 
county  judgea  at  Porreet  City  had  found  de- 
ficit* on  tbe  lxx>ks  when  they  had  taken 
office  before  him.  Two  years  ago  the  county 
could  not  get  credit.  Mr.  Christopher  died 
In  February.  IWSe.  but  his  wife.  Tommye, 
appointed  to  complete  his  term.  conttoUed 
bo-  husband's  policies.  When  she  left  oOce 
this  month,  the  county  trees nry  bad  a  sea.000 
surplus.  What  happened  over  those  two 
years?  "We  got  to  work  on  ttoM  and,  there 
wasn't  much  playing  sjound."  aays  Mrs. 
ChTlstopher  to  oreraanpUfytog  an  explasa- 
Uon. 

What  Mr.  and  Mrs  Christopher  did  was 
•Imply  run  a  ccenmon -sense.  bustoeaslUce 
administration.  They  eliminated  slmoet  en- 
tirely the  "favors"  system  from  the  county's 
road  program  and  proved  the  prtoclple  that 
private  use  of  public  fund*  is  not.  to  say 
the  least,  consistent  with  good  gorernroemt. 
(Perhaps  their  advances  to  this  area  win  en- 
courage their  suoceeeor  to  take  a  final  step 
and  eliminate  road  favors  altogether.)  They 
took  bid*  on  supplies  and  did  not  besiUte 
to  accept  low  bids  from  outside  the  county. 
Ttxey  paid  the  county's  bills  on  time  and 
•aw  to  It  that  there  were  no  outstanding 
debts.  While  the  SSa.OOO  surplus  was  ac- 
•mnulatlng  the  Chrlstoph^s  were  construct- 
tog  173  bridges,  repairing  76  bridges,  toetall- 
tag  83  culverts  and  placing  SCOSS  yards  o* 
gravel  on  county  roads,  to  addition  to  many 
other  substantial  projects. 

The  principle  of  sound  management  proved 
by  the  Christophers'  admlnlstratloo  auggwrts 
the  6ort  ot  putform  that  many  to  Pulsar  I 
County  would  like  to  see  outUned  by  the  emn- 
dldates  who  win  ae«k  the  oAce  to  the  ^edM 
Section  Governor  Rockefeller  baa  piiulssd 
to  call. 

Tbt  Ule  HoMrabk  Joha  E.  F«f  arty 


SFBBCR 
or 

HON.  AL  UUJIAN 

or  oazooiT 
Q«  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPBXSKNTATTVXS 

Wednesday,   Januam    It,   19t7 

Mr.  ULXAIAN.  tti.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  the  House  and  the  N»tion  tod»»  to 
honor  a  friend  and  a  coUeajcue,  the  late 
JOHH  B.  PoflAKTY.  Of  Rhode  Island. 

JoHir  PocA«TT  had  no  enemies.  His 
warmth  and  his  friendship  graced  these 
Chambers  for  over  a  quarter  century. 

He  brought  to  this  membership  a  quiet 
respect  and  deep  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  society. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Approprtations,  he  distinguished 
himself  liy  his  hard  work  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  a  growlrvg 
natton.  His  experience,  wisdom,  and 
judgment  will  espedally  be  mlaaed  by  his 
colleague*  on  the  ApproprlatlooB  Coca- 
mi  ttee. 

1  am  grateful  for  the  years  of  friend- 
ship and  guidance  which  Johr  Fooa«tt 
egcteoded  to  me  as  a  Member  tjt  this 
body. 


A  204 
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I  extend  to  the  people  of  his  district 
my  ilnMre  regrets  cm  the  untimely  pass- 
ing (rf  a  trusted  public  serwit.  And  to 
his  fainlly.  I  extend  my  heartfelt  con- 
dolences. 


Soae  Aanren  oa  Rkodetia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  K»W  TOBK 
n?  THl  HOU8K  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  January  23.  1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
haa  be«n  oonslderttbl«  dlBCU£filon  In  the 
pr«M  these  past  several  weeks  over  the 
extant  to  which  the  United  States  Bbould 
support  UJ4.  economic  aanctlons  against 
Rhodesia.  But  moat  of  the  arguments 
raised  In  opposition  to  UB.  Involvement 
hav«  had  Uttle  bearing  on  the  realities  of 
the  situation. 

The  United  States  Is  legally,  political- 
ly, and  morally  on  the  firmest  ground  In 
supporting  UJ^.  sanctions  against  the  Il- 
legal and  rebellious  regime  of  Ian  Smith. 

On  January  19.  the  New  York  Times 
stated  in  an  editorial  Its  support  of  the 
administration's  position. 

I  submit  It  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record: 

SoMX  AxswKsa  oic  KHOOKau 
Barry  OoWwater'a  sucoeasor  in  the  Se&*t« 
c&lU  Prald«nt  Johiuoa'a  order  tnroUng 
■anotlotu  ftgaJnst  Etiiodesla  "dictatorial,  d*- 
evltful  and  dangeroua."  In  the  HOUM  a 
California  R«publlcan  IntroduoM  a  nsolu- 
tlon  to  end  Lbe  sanctiona. 

Sucti  cOorta  by  conservattve  tlwnenta  in 
balmU  ot  tHe  whlu  ret>el  regime  to  SaUsbury 
mra  tnentable  In  the  nvw  Coogr«ea.  Tha 
ilsO(«r  la  that  moderate  forcea  wUl  be  auffl- 
alantly  penuaded  by  apeclous  poUtlcal  and 
ft^l  argumanta  to  Jotn  in  thia  attempt  to 
CBibavTUS  tbe  AilmtnUtratlon  In  It*  supf>ort 
of  maodatory  lanctlona  TOted  by  tbe  United 
Nattona. 

Flzvt  of  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
lir.  Johnaon  acted  legally  and  prcperly  tn 
lavulng  the  executlTe  order  barring  trade 
with  Rhodeala  tn  the  producta  Uited  In  the 
Ttalted  Natlcma  reaoluUon.  The  United  Na^ 
tlona  Participation  Act  of  1946  empowers  the 
President  to  i&ke  action  to  enforce  Security 
Council  decisions  made  under  Article  41  of 
the  Cliarter.  which  deals  with  TT-N.  meaauree 
abort  of  anned  force. 

But  moat  crltJca  argue  that  the  Council 
action  Tlolatea  Paragraph  7.  ArUcle  3  of  the 
Cbarter.  which  bars  VJi.  intervention  "In 
matten  which  are  eeaentlally  within  th« 
iti^fntTf*"  jurisdiction  of  any  state.  .  . 

The  short,  pertinent  answer  la  that  Rbo- 
daata  is  not  a  "state""  and  has  not  been  rec- 
ognised as  one  by  any  government.  South 
Africa  and  Portugal  have  befriended  the 
white  minority  regime:  neither  has  accorded 
It  diplomatic  rccognl  tlon  nor  given  legal 
•aaotloQ  to  Its  independence." 

Tb«T«  Is  no  U-N.  "loterventlon"  In  the 
meaning  of  Paragraph  7  because  the  CotincU 
acted  at  the  request  of  the  leg&l  authority. 
Britain.  Iforeover.  that  paragraph  adds  that 
the  nonlnterrentioD  principle  "shall  not  pre- 
judice the  application  of  enforcement  meaa- 
uree under  Chapter  VXr*  of  tbe  Cbarter. 
ocyvertng  threats  to  the  peace— a  proviso  the 
crlUca  usually  overlook. 

Ploally.  criuos  aay  the  whiu  regime  has 
only  ocaralsed  the  right  of  "aelf-determl* 
naUtMi.  sad  tn  any  event  is  not  a  "threat 
to  the  peace."  But  it  Is  a  blsarre  act  ot 
■elf-determlnatloo  when  a  regime  repreeent- 


Ing  330,000  whites  declares  Independence  for 
a  cotmtry  of  more  than  four  million.  And 
anyone  who  argues  that  this  Illegal  act- 
aimed  at  perpetuating  the  rule  of  the  S  per- 
cent white  minority  over  the  M  percent  of 
African  majority — la  not  a  long-run  threat 
to  peace  simply  ignores  the  realities  In  south- 
east Africa. 

There  can  be  legitimate  doubU  about  the 
effectlveneae  of  the  sanction*,  but  not  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  United  States  acted 
honorably  and  legally  in  supporting  them  at 
tbe  United  Nations.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
has  answered  the  critic*  effectively  and  It 
Is  high  time  that  the  Administration  and 
Informed  members  of  Congress  made  use  of 
his  arguments  on  Capitol  Hill. 


encc  day,  we  salute  them  and  Join  with 
them  In  the  prayer  that  they  may  soon 
realize  their  goal  of  freedom. 


UkraioiaB  la^ptadettcc  Day 

E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NKW   JEBSET 

Hi  TBS  HOUSE  or  bepbeskntativbs 

Monday,  January  23,  1967 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  4»  years 
ago,  on  January  32,  1918,  a  land  became 
free,  and  a  maenlflcent  people  rejoiced 
that  dreams  harbored  tor  hundred*  of 
years  had  been  realized.  That  land  waa 
the  beautiful  Ukraine,  beloved  homeland 
of  more  than  40  million  people.  Today 
tpe  observe  the  anniversary  of  a  glorloua 
day  In  tbelr  history. 

The  independence  celebrated  »o 
proudly  on  that  January  day  proved  fleet- 
ing, for  the  Ukraine  was  soon  »et  upon 
from  all  dlrectlMis  by  those  covetous  of 
her  abundant  r^tural  reaourcea  and 
strategic  geographic  location.  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  were  among  the 
first  to  Invade.  Installing  a  puppet  ruler 
to  oversee  the  land.  After  defeat  In  the 
war.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
withdrew,  leaving  a  power  vacuum  at 
once  filled  by  Prance.  Poland  invaded 
In  an  attempt  to  annex  Ukrainian  land 
west  of  the  Dnelper  River.  White  Rus- 
sians and  Bolsheviks  turned  the  lovely 
little  land  Into  a  bloody  battlefield.  Fi- 
nally. In  November  1922,  the  Ukrainians 
witnessed  the  sad  ending  to  a  chapter  in 
their  heroic  struggle  for  national  Inde- 
pendence. Only  a  few  short  years  after 
their  magnificent  triumph,  they  were 
forced  to  bow  to  Russian  tyranny. 

Yet  through  all  the  dark  years  of  for- 
eign subjugation  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  carefully  preserved  their  national 
heritage.  They  have  never  forgotten 
that  wonderful  yet  fleeting  moment  of 
Independence.  They  have  never  ceased 
to  revere  the  words  of  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  Ukraine,  Taras  Shevchenko.  who 
pled  for  a  Ukrainian  national  leader  to 
arise,  who,  as  the  American  leader 
George  Washington,  would  bring  his 
people  out  of  bondage: 

Wtisn  will  we  netin  our  Wuhlngton. 
Wltn  a  new  and  rlgbtaoui  law?  And  rtcelvt 
him  w«  will  »om€  tf«IF  .  .  ■ 

We  then  may  all  take  Inspiration  from 
the  wonderful  example  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  who  never  Qlnch  In  the  face  of 
adversity,  who  trlimiph  over  hardship, 
and  who  have  never  lost  their  undying 
will  to  be  tree.    On  this,  tbelr  Independ- 


Pcarl  Harbor  Conacmaratioa  Speech 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ASXZOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  iO,  1967 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arisona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, although  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Pearl  Harbor  was  commemorated  last 
DecembCT,  I  am  pleased  to  Include  In 
the  CoHGRESSioHAL  RicoRD  a  spcech  given 
at  that  time  by  Mr.  Richard  Klelndlenst 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Mr.  Kleindienst  la 
one  of  Arlaonaa  leading  dUzens,  and 
was  formerly  a  candidate  for  Governor 
and  Arizona  Republican  State  chairman. 
Because  It  Is  an  outstanding  speech  con- 
taining the  truths  upon  which  our  way 
of  life  was  built  and  only  by  which  it 
can  be  continued,  I  feel  it  should  be  read 
by  all  who  see  the  Record. 

The  speech  f(rilows: 
lAdles  snd  Gentlemen; 

I  am  standing  here  to  discuss  a  matter 
about  which  our  newspapers,  radios  and 
televlalon  stations  have  been  reminding  us  aU 
day.  I  am  sure  that  aU  of  us  have  paused 
a  few  momenu  socnettme  during  this  day 
to  reflect  upon  it. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  today,  Japan  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor.  The  American  Navy 
was  nearly  destroyed.  Significantly  for  us. 
the  tntUMhlp  ArlAooa  was  sunk,  taking 
1.103  officers  and  men  to  their  graves.  With- 
in hours  afUr  tbe  attack,  the  United  SUtee 
was  form&lly  at  war  with  Japan,  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  tbe  Uvea  o(  aU  of  us  were 
changed. 

Pearl  Harbor  has  a  meaning  for  us  today, 
and  every  day,  when  men  aspire  to  be  free. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  brief  moment  to  remind 
ourseUee  what  that  meaning  might  be. 

America  was  settled,  colonised,  developed 
and  made  Independent  by  a  particular  kind 
of  person.  He  was  the  kind  of  person  who 
had  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  free- 
dom of  thought,  speech  and  action  was  to 
be  cherished  even  at  the  risk.  If  necessary, 
of  loalng  material  lecurlty  and  comfort. 

When  we  as  a  Nation  have  been  willing 
to  be  that  kind  of  a  person,  we  have  thrived 
and  prospered:  when  we  have  ceased  to  be 
that  kind  of  a  person,  we  have  floundered 
and  we  have  bad  our  Pearl  Harbors. 
Ijet  us  look  at  the  record  of  tiiaUxy: 
We  listened  once  to  tbe  false  hope  of 
Chamberlain  at  Uunlcb  of  "Peace  In  Our 
Time"  and  thereby  invited  the  Nad  attack 
on  Poland.  We  wanted  to  be  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  so  that  we  could  pre- 
serve our  material  riches  and  as  a  result 
we  came  perUously  close  to  losing  them  all 
tn  the  second  great  war.  Since  December  7. 
IMl,  we  have  witnessed  event  after  event 
which  determined,  depending  upon  what  we 
Old.  whether  we  extended  our  freedom  or 
whether  we  imperilled  our  freedom. 

At  Yalta  we  compromised  with  freedom, 
and  Eastern  Europe  became  enslaved  by 
Communist  tyranny,  but,  by  the  Marshall 
Plan,  Prance,  Italy,  Greece  and  Western 
Germany  were  saved.  By  our  declared  in- 
tent to  withdraw,  South  Korea  was  Invaded, 
but  by  oiir  wllllngneea  to  fight,  It  was  saved. 
With  an  air  lift.  West  Berlin  continued  to 
live,  but  by  our  inaction,  the  flickering  light 
of   freedom   in   Hungary   was  snuffed    out. 
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Cubans  live  In  slavery  because  we  dared  not 
offend  their  OommunUt  masters,  but  the 
Dominicans  are  learning  the  art  of  freedom 
because  we  did  dare  to  offend.  At  last,  the 
question  conc«Tilng  South  Viet  Nam  U  not 
whether  we  can  afford  to  win  that  war 
Against  tyranny,  but,  rather,  can  we  afford 
not  to? 

I  would  suggest  Uiat  Pearl  Harbor  should 
be  a  constant  reminder  of  that  wblcb  our 
recent  history  has  taught  us  so  well — and 
that  is  that  the  struggle  for  freedom  Is  a 
continuing  one  and  that  Its  price  Is  eternal 
vigilance. 

Just  as  Xht  lives  of  our  fellow  cltlaens  were 
paid  at  Pearl  Harbor,  they  are  Ukewlse  being 
paid  tonight  In  Soutb  East  Asia.  As  we 
celebrate  tonight  one  sspect  of  our  con- 
tinuing heritage  as  free  men  and  women, 
we  can  do  not  leas  than  acknowledge  our 
debt  to  those  Americans  who  have  given 
their  Uvea  so  that  we  might  be  free  to  meet 
here  tonight.  Can  we  also  do  any  better 
than  to  call  upon  God.  the  Patber  of  us  all. 
for  that  courage  and  vision  which  we  will 
require  aJJ  our  lives  If  we  are  to  remain  and 
continue  to  be  a  free  people- 


United  States  Hat  Moral  Doty  Ta  Protect 
Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  IfKW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1967 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  over  the 
recent  outbreaks  of  hostilities  on  the 
Israeli-Syrian  border,  and  several  weelcs 
ago  voiced  my  concern  to  the  Honorable 
Dean  Ruslc.  Secretary  of  State,  express- 
ing my  strong  belief  that  it  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  our  moral  duty,  to  support  and 
protect  lan^el  In  the  face  of  the  aggres- 
sion to  which  she  Is  subjected  dally. 

The  i>eople  of  Israel  wish  only  to  live 
In  peace,  but  Instead  they  must  be  con* 
stantly  alert  to  almost  dally  terrorist 
Incursions  which  Imperil  their  Uvea  and 
their  property.  They  are  menaced  by 
Arab  States  which  incite  and  support 
these  terrorists,  and  build  arsenals  in 
preparation  for  the  day  when  they  can 
destroy  Israel. 

We  Will  never  achieve  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  imless  we  continue 
to  Impress  the  Arabs  that  their  war 
against  Israel  is  condemned  by  the  inter- 
national community.  The  one-sided 
United  Nations  resolution  censuring 
Israel's  reply  to  Arab  murder  and  ag- 
gression will  not  bring  that  peace  any 
nearer.  We  must  continue  to  recognize 
and  support  Israel's  existence,  and  we 
must  also  continue  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  influence  the  Arabs  to  negotiate 
a  peace. 

Hadassah.  the  Jewish  women's  orga- 
nization, has  proposed  certain  steps,  with 
which  I  am  In  complete  agreement,  to 
stabliixe  the  situation  \n  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  set- 
ting forth  at  this  point  In  the  Cowoma- 
sxoNAL  RscoKo  their  statement; 


SrsTKUKirr  or  Poucr.  Anopm)  st  a  Rntn.aa 

MoNTHLT     Mkbtimo     or     TM     P*«K-HXLLa 

CHAPTKB  or  Hadassah  (QumrWs.  N«w  Tosk 

CrTT)   OK  Jamastt  3,  11>67 

We  welcome  tbe  United  States  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  strengthen  Israel's 
defenses,  to  preserve  Israel's  sovereignty  and 
to  oppose  aggression  In  the  Near  East. 

But  we  note  with  deep  concern  the  con- 
tinuing Arab  preparations  for  war  against 
Israel,  the  IntensificaUon  of  ^erllla  terror- 
ism directed  against  her  people  and  the 
costly  and  dangerous  escalation  of  the  arms 
race. 

Thus,  we  deplore  the  UN  reaoluUon  of  No- 
vember as  which  censured  Israel  while  ig- 
noring the  provocative  Arab  Urrorlsm  against 
her.  We  fear  that  this  resolution,  which 
was  supported  by  our  Government,  has  en- 
couraged Arab  aggressors  to  prepare  for  new, 
murderous  assaults. 

To  meet  the  growing  danger,  we  call  for  a 
stronger  and  more  dynamic  XJB.  policy  In  tbe 
Near  East  in  order  to  reverse  the  present 
drift  towards  war  and  to  achieve  an  Arab- 
Israel  peace. 

1.  We  reoomend  that  our  Government  now 
seek  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring 
about  a  relaxation  oC  tensions  in  the  area, 
spedflcally  by  an  agrelement  to  reduce  the 
flow  of  arms  and  to  create  a  climate  which 
will  foster  direct  negotlaUons  between  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel.  Pending  such  an 
agreement,  we  urge  our  Government  to  en- 
sure maintenance  of  the  arms  balance  in  the 
region. 

3.  We  TU^  a  Congressional  Inquiry  to 
itudy  and  recommend  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative measures  to  curb  the  efforts  of  the 
Arab  states  to  boycott  American  business  in- 
tereeu. 

3.  We  reaffirm  the  conviction  that  the  only 
logical  solution  -of  the  Arab  refugee  prob- 
lem is  their  resettlement  in  Arab  Lands.  We 
submit  that  the  United  NaUons  should  cen- 
sure continuing  efforts  by  Arab  leaders  to 
mobillKe  the  refugees  into  an  army  to  wage 
war  against  Israel.  It  is  Intolerable  that 
UNRWA  funds,  contributed  for  refugee  re- 
lief and  rehablUtatlon,  ahould  be  diverted  to 
subsidize  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army. 
which  is  organized  for  the  destruction  of 
Israel. 

4.  We  support  continued  economic  aid  for 
Israel  and  the  Arab  statee,  stressing  assist- 
ance which  wlU  develop  agriculture,  water 
resoiirces  and  the  employment  and  settle- 
ment of  refugees. 

5.  We  believe  that  all  outstanding  Issues 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  can 
swiftly  be  resolved  by  direct  negotiations 
and  we  urge  our  Qovemment.  in  concert  with 
other  great  powers,  to  summon  the  Arab 
states  to  the  peace  table  with  Israel.  There 
is  no  effecUve  altemaUve. 


House.  Not  only  was  he  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant,  but  he  was  a  man  of  unusual 
ability  and  intellect. 

There  was  a  community  of  Interest  be- 
tween his  congressional  district  and  my 
own,  and  Mr.  Horan  had  a  fond  associa- 
tion with  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia.  He  was  an  orchard- 
ist.  and  I  recall  that  one  of  the  first  times 
that  I  met  him  was  when  he  attended 
the  annual  picnic  of  the  late  Senator 
Harry  Byrd,  where  were  Invited  the 
friends  and  associates  of  the  apple  indus- 
try of  the  former  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Walt  Horan  was  a  regular  and 
welcome  guest  at  that  annual  occasion. 
X  would  like  to  thank  the  gentlemaM  from 
Washington  (Mr.  PtlltI  for  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  this  distin- 
guished son  ot  his  State. 


Hoe.  Walt  Honui 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   TTBCIXU 
IM  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuetday,  January  11.  19S7 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Walter  Horan.  who  for  many  year* 
was  the  distinguished  Representative  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  As  other  Mem- 
bers know,  he  was  one  ot  the  moat 
thoughtful  and  friendly  i>eotde  In  tte 


Across  tlie  Rircr,  Part  I— The  Star 
Docaneats  a  Cric  Crisis 


EXTE34SION  OF  RiMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

ov  MAaTi.uni 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'nVEJ 

MoTiday,  January  23.  19t7 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eve- 
ning Star  deserves  our  gratitude  and  re- 
spect for  Its  excellent  series  last  week. 
"Across  the  River,"  by  Haynes  Johnson, 
a  Pulitzer  Prise  winning  newspaperman 
with  rare  insight  Into  the  problems  of 
human  relations  and  our  community. 
His  five-part  series  documents  tbe  tragic 
breakdown  of  the  social  structure  of  a 
large  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
located  east  of  the  Anacostla  River. 

What  Is  amazing  to  me  Is  the  spectrum 
ot  the  breakdown:  It  spreads  from  the 
Individual  family  unity  U>  the  breakdown 
In  neighborhood  unity.  It  Is  aenseleos 
that  our  citizens  in  this  area  are  terror- 
Ued  by  youngsters;  It  Is  senseless  that 
apparency  there  Is  no  major  effort  un- 
derway now  to  combat  the  conditions 
that  exist. 

To  arrest  this  breakdown — ^without 
even  attempting  to  heal  It — will  require 
a  monumental  effort.  But  this  effort  is 
complicated  greatly  by  the  fact  that  this 
Is  the  District  of  Columbia  and  govern- 
ment here  is  many  times  an  exercise  In 
futility  because  there  are  so  many  Angers 
in  the  governmental  pie. 

What  I  lielleve  must  be  done — and  It 
must  have  the  leadership  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  and  Senate  District 
Committees  to  get  off  the  ground — is  the 
formation  of  a  task  force  with  the  power 
to  cut  bureaucratic  redtape  and  to  step 
on  people's  toes,  if  need  be,  to  go  Into 
this  area  and  attempt  to  restructure  the 
community.  This  task  force  could  mus- 
ter many  existing  private  and  public 
resources. 

No  legislative  action  can  rebuild  the 
family  unit,  and  no  task  force  can  bring 
a  family  unit  Into  being.  But  a  District 
task  force  which  combines  and  coordi- 
nates many  of  tbe  existing  programs 
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Should  be  able  to  ret  Bom«lhlnf  done.  The  fimw^r^  »to«.  ta  to  Kenllwurth,  h«b!t«l  only  by   the  troubH!«Mne   wid   the 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  series  la  must  read-  ^^^  ^^com^  l*  in  Oonerw.  Hrtghu.     AMde  tnrublwMker.    Hot  ta^lt  ww  rlf»ntlc  •him. 

tnt  for  every  Member  of  Congress,  not  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  boanto  w»d  ttmi.  Uie»e  Th«  troublemakers  r<T>re«ent  »  7»**7*ff* 

only   because  this  city  Is  our  responsi-  two  action,  oc  WMliln«too  b*«  wmetnin*  out  of  the  total  population,    But  the  oroD- 

"-  They  fcre  boti  ktom  the 


bUlty  as  much  as  or  more  than  any  dty 
in  the  Nation,  but  because  this  city  needs 
our  help  and  needs  It  now.  I  highly 
recommend  the  following,  the  first  of 
the  series,  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
infton  Evening  Star  on  January  16. 1961 : 
PB*a  Bas  Pomrv  a  Howk  E*«t  t»  thb 

AMuxwn* 
(By  Baynee  Jobuoo,  Star  staff  writer) 
(lAst  Dec.  7  a  group  ol  bii«inea«men.  white 
and  »e<ro.  eune  to  The  Star  and  aakcd  for 
help.  They  were  all  from  eut  of  the  Ana- 
eoaUa  RlTer  and  they  were  all.  they  tald.  be- 
\o^  dnvea  out  ol  burine*  by  hoodlxima  who 
■iiMh«d  their  Btorea.  Intimidated  their  cua- 
tomen  and  terroriaed  their  employee.  They 
■aid  they  were  fearful  that  law  enforcement 
waa  breaking  down  and  they  saw  the  Pre«l- 
dent'i  **to  Of  ti>e  DUtrlct  Crime  Bill  aewral 
miafri  aarller  as  the  last  ttraw  for  thexo. 
Fran  thai  maetlng  developed  tiila  6  part 
■■rlaa  raportlng  In  depth  on  what  U  happen- 
tDc  Acroaa  ths  Hlvar.) 

0»tU  a  few  mootha  ago  the  rupcrmarket  at 
the  ooro«r  of  Kenllworth  and  Eaatern  Atc- 
suea,  jTVt  UmiAb  tb«  Dtstrtct  ctf  OolumbU 
Its*  til  the  Far  Hortheaat,  w»*  doing  a 
•fi.OOO-a-waek  btnlnaaa  Now  It  la  cloaed. 
Tb*  trout  window*  have  been  bricked  In:  the 
•ida  wtndowa  have  been  covered  with  ply- 
irood.  Bwaw^ed  on  the  wood  are  the  worda. 
"Aad  yoa  b«ttar  believe  U  becauae  theac  are 
ow  man,"  azkd  a  Uat  of  namea,  each  In  a  dlf- 
ftfent  hand— Kut.  Hawk.  Romle,  Walter. 
Boo  Boo.  MooDvy.  Jm*  Little  Jtinlor.  Apple. 
Oary  and  KUler. 

A  faw  doon  away  la  the  uea'i  only  drug 
rtjra  It.  too  baa  gooe  out  oi  feuslnaaa.  So 
IMVC  tba  meat  market,  th*  mUk  atcve.  th« 
4^te«taMeiL.  Tbelr  tronta  are  plywood 
m — fc-  Around  the  eomar  In  front  of  a 
aaaO.  wtute-framc  church,  a  mlsapelled  algn 
daclaraa;  _^, 

"All    tbat    la    good    la    nndooe    by    ifrU 

thoug^ta.'*  ^ 

Tbara  are  men  than  em  tbougbta  at  wove 
la  ttM  nalfhborbood.  Tliere  la  vandaUam. 
tawl^BBMa.  viger,  allenatioa,  axtcrUoo. 
iltlUM  tlna  fcr  Ita  own  saae  -and  a  ptfrailTa 

tn  a  bouae  near  the  church  put  It 


A 
tziia  WKy:  ^     , 

•Tod  have  a  group  here  that  all  tney  re 
Intflrwtcd  In  la  crime.  They  laugha  at  the 
poUea  and  tHea  to  demof«UBC  the  eocmnu- 
nt«y.  father  than  bulk!  It  op.  They  know* 
wtwn  a  stranger  la  in  the  area,  liiey  can 
4«tact  Urn.  AZMS  they  eran  glvaa  eert*ln 
,ig»»i«  ««rtaln  light  aignaJa,  at  al^t  when 
tte  pcdlce  la  eccQlng." 

Tban  ahe  aald.  "If  this  going  to  be  In  tba 
pa|Mr  I  going  to  be  found  dead  saDncwhere.** 
Bevanl  mllea  away,  on  Wheeler  Roa^  tm 
tba  Ite  Soatheaat,  plywood  and  brteka  and 
vin  aaah  aover  the  window*  of  another 
groop  of  Blaraa.  But  thcaa  vtoraa  ar«  etUl 
«PCd:  Mm  varchanta  ara  alm^dy  trying  to 
cut  tb«  owtJ  og  pUfartng  axul  broken  glaaa. 

This  time  a  drugglat  apeaka.  T  have  fears 
*11  the  time.'  ha  eaya.  "\  have  employee  who 
have  Itft  ma.  1  cant  blame  them.*  Ha 
cloaca  DOW  at  0  p.m.  Instead  o(  10,  "and  weTe 
thinking  ot  closing  earlier." 

Another  merchant  on  the  block  waa  more 
emotional: 

"We  ax*  afraid  for  ow  IWea  her*.  What  I 
am  trying  to  wy  la  very  lAportant.  There  la 
no  law  and  order  in  thla  dty.  Thar*  la  a 
vhola  bunch  of  ertmlnala  out  of  band  bar* 
»T  to  MfTortta  khla  eooununUy.  U-a  gattlng 
won*  and  won*  and  worac." 

Uk*  many  othara  Intarviawad  tor  tbaaa 
arOclaa.  ba  add«d: 


else  In  common 

Anacofltla  Elver  and  out  of  slgbt.  In  effect, 
they  art  removed  from  the  reat  of  the  city. 
Their  Uolation  la  both  paychologlcal;  their 
cumulailve  problema  are  probably  the  moat 
severe  In  the  dty. 

Ncaie  of  thU  U  Immediately  apparent.  A 
stranger  coming  to  the  area  might  notice 
boarded  atore  fronu  and  broken  windows, 
but  be  would  also  sec  middle  elaaa  hocnca 
and  the  quiet  etrreti  tnhaWted  by  law-abid- 
ing dllEena  of  both  races  who  oonatttute  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  population 
there. 

Neither  would  a  casual  obefrrer  And  the 
old  familiar  ballmaHta  og  the  American 
alum — the  rat-lnfe*t«d  tenemcnta,  the  de- 
caying building,  the  wide-open  night  placea. 
AcrtMM  tbe  River,  there  U  a  new  type  of  slum 
and  a  new  kind  of  probtetn. 

In  other  dtlea.  problem  araaa  are  eaally 
Identlflabla — Harlem  In  New  Tork,  Bough  in 
Cleveland.  Watte  In  Lo*  Angelea.  But  Waah- 
Ington  has  no  such  handy  labels.  The  area 
acToaa  the  Anacoetla  ooverB  about  Ifl  aquar* 
mllea.  Nobody  know*  piat  how  many  pe<^le 
live  there.  Estimate*  are  uruvrtlable  becaua* 
the  area  U  growing  at  a  faater  rate  than  any 
other  section  of  the  dty.  There  are  at  leaat 
200,000  people  there;  there  may  be  as  many 
aa  350,000.  In  any  ease,  the  area  contains  at 
leaat  one  quarter  of  Waahlngton's  popula- 
Uon. 

MAIM  aaaaoif:  chxav  lamv 
Tbe  rapid  growtb  la  mainly  due  to  cheap 
land.  Cbaap  land  ia  also  reaponslble  for  a 
very  fact  about  theae  articlsa:  tbe  area  baa 
nearly  two-thlrda  o<  the  pubUc  housing 
units  In  the  IMstrlct,  icrTing  perhaps  35,000 
people,  moat  of  tham  young  children  and 
teenagers,  and  nearly  all  or  them  Negro. 

For  the  same  reason — cheap  land — the  area 
will  continue  to  get  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  new  pubUc  housing  uniu  aa  well  aa 
th*  new  prlvat*  buildings  for  low-Income 
tenants.  That  U  the  way  the  system  works, 
and  that  system  la  not  worklzig  well.  In- 
deed. It  baa  vlrttially  broken  down. 

According  to  official  crime  statlaUoa,  tha 
area  la  not  the  worst  in  WaahlngtOD.  But 
the  sUtlaUca  d<mt  tell  the  full  story.  Tha 
Incidence  of  serious  vlmlnal  acU  la  Increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  population. 

Tb*  area  Is  served  by  two  of  Waahlngton's 

14   pollc*   precincts— th*   14tb.   tn   the   F»r 

-     -       -ith  tn  the  Soutbeaat. 


_  _  But  the  prob- 
lem* that  do  eitst'  are  so  great,  so  deeply 
seated,  and  so  complex  that  they  affect  a 
far  wider  number  and  are*.  Uke  the  smoke 
that  constantly  rlsea  from  the  notorious 
Kenltworth  dump,  they  east  a  wide  pall. 

These  problems  are  similar  to  tboae  that 
may  be  found  In  any  low-Income  area  of 
any  city.  But  In  a  special  sense.  Waahlng- 
tone  failure  in  allevlaUng  theae  problems 
baa  been  particularly  striking,  for  here.  In 
tbe  Nations  Capital,  the  government  Iteelf 
has  contributed  to  the  difflcultlea.  Thla  Is 
especially  true  In  the  fleld  of  public  housing. 

For  example.  whUe  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  contlnuee  to  talk  about 
the  long  waiting  lists  of  more  than  5,000 
f&rolUea  for  public  housing,  in  one  such 
housing  unit  alone  Across  the  River  109 
out  of  360  apartment*  are  vacant.  The  win- 
dows now  are  boarded  up  and  the  entire  de- 
velopment Is  as  much  a  slum  aa  any  group 
of  buildings  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago 
or  the  West  Bide  of  New  Tork. 

"I'm  so  tired  of  complaining  and  complain- 
ing." aald  a  woman  who  Ut*s  In  on*  of  those 
buildings.  "What  good  does  It  do  you?  1 
compumed  about  th*  broken  windows.  I  do 
believe  It  got  worse.  I  tell  you,  If  things  doo't 
get  better,  I'm  going  to  move.    I  can't  stand 

Tb*  fact  ia.  thotigb.  she  has  no  place  to 
move.  Tbe  boualng  auttaorltl**  bar*  told 
her.  and  other*  like  her.  tbat  all  transfera 
are  "froaen.- 

"Tou  Tuvt  Doit*r  aifow* 
Another  mother  of  several  children  In  that 
•une  development  Uvea  with  vacant  apart- 
menU  above  and  beneath  her.  "I  wish  some- 
body would  move  In  so  I  wouldn't  be  ao 
Beared,"  ahe  aald.  Then  she  told  how  her 
children  were  afraid  to  paaa  by  tb*  vacant 
apartmcnta.  "Sometlmea  the  door  la  open, 
and  then  sometime*,  you  see.  it's  abut,  and 
you  Juat  doo't  know  who's  In  thMfa," 

A  National  Capital  Housing  Authority  ad* 
mlnlBtratlve  aide.  Robert  A.  Bailey,  was  talk- 
ing about  some  of  theae  problems  the  other 
night  at  a  mtctlng  o*  parents  In  cue  of  the 
project*.  Kenllworth  Court*.  Only  seven 
par«Dta  out  og  433  famillea  in  th*  project 
attflDded. 

"It'a  an  awful  thing."  Bailey  told  bla  ^lara* 
audience.  "We  cannot  do  anything  In  tbla 
oommunlty  if  tbe  parenta  cannot  control  tb* 
children.  There's  so  much  damaging  and 
vandallalng  tbat  It  seems  like  people  who 
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commtmltys*   going 


in  the  city  in  crime.    Today.  It  1.  eighth.    In     that's  not  true,  but  It  aeama  that  way.  and 


tbe  same  period,  tha  1 1th  Precinct  naa 
climbed  from  lltb  plao*  to  nearly  a  tie  for 
fifth. 

Uore  revealing  ax*  tbe  pCTcentage  In- 
creases in  aerloua  crime*  during  tb*  last 
tbree  year*.  In  tbe  14th  Precinct,  adult 
crime  baa  rlaen  U  percent.  Juvenile  ar- 
rests for  felonlea  shot  up  80  percent  In  th* 
aame  period. 

In  the  11th  Precinct,  tfc*  Inert asea  are 
even  mor«  dramatle:  Adult  crime,  up  110 
percent;  JuvcnUe  felonlea.  up  136  percent; 
auto  thefts,  break-Ins.  lootings,  all  up.  aU 
rising.  Anotber  sUtlsUc  und«nware*  what 
Is  caking  place:  Tbe  two  precincts  rank  first 
and  second  by  an  overwhelming  margin  in 
the  number  of  fala*  fire  alarms. 

iioaa  THAM  COLA  nowm 

Theae  are  more  than  ootd  figuraa.  to  be 
totaled,  filed  and  forgotten.  They  are  proof 
that  Ignoring  the  problems  across  the  river 
baaa't  worked,  tbat  tb«y  are  growing  day  by 
day.  It  la  not  ertiMrtdwital  tbat  tb*  two 
places  where  Waahlngton  came  closest  to 
rme*  rlota  last  summer  were  in  the  center  of 
Iba  area*  to  be  examined  in  theae  artlclca. 


in    the    meantime    tbe 
down,  down,  down." 

Tbla  la  a  typical  eomxnent  tn  an  endless 
round  of  accuaaUons.  rveryone  can  point  to 
someone  else  who  La  to  blame.  Th*  mer- 
cbanta  blam*  tbe  dty  for  not  providing 
enough  police  protection.  The  police  blame 
tbe  oouru  and  tbe  parent*  for  falling  to  do 
tb«lr  part.  The  parents  blame  tbe  boualng, 
tb*  acboola,  tbe  transportation.  And  every- 
one blamca  youth — who  in  turn  btame 
aodety. 

On  on*  point,  everyone  will  agree:  There 
la  a  problem  Acroaa  tbe  River.  A  merchant 
waa  speaking  for  a  large  segment  oC  those 
invcdved  when  be  aald: 

"Can  I  do  anytbing  about  It?  No.  So  I 
shut  my  moutb.  But  tbcre  come*  a  time 
when  everyone  aaya  you  got  to  stand  up. 
Well  who  standi  up?  I'U  tell  you  thia.  They 
say  this  is  the  Model  City  and  lArs.  Johnson 
plants  those  flowers  downtown.  Well,  I'll  say 
this:  Let  Prealdent  and  Mrs.  Johnson  come 
cnit  here  any  ttm*.  Let  them  eooM  out  here 
without  their  8«cret  Service  guarda.  Let 
them  come  out  and  •**  what  Waahlngton's 
reaUyllk*. 


"m  UU  you.  aom*  pe«pl*  may  aay  that 
It's  Just  our  problem  because  we're  way  out 
here,  but  dont'  kid  yourself.  We  are  tbe 
insurance  for  tbe  downtown  department 
gtores  and  buslne«aea.  If  you  don't  stop 
what's  going  on  out  here  K11  spread  right  to 
downtown.    I'U  teU  you,  tbey'U  take  over  th* 

city.-  

patfi'scnow 

There  are  387  Metropolitan  policemen  aa- 
•Igned  to  duty  in  the  two  Waahlngton  pre- 
cinct* located  acroas  the  Azuu^ostia  River. 
Tbat  repreaenta  56  more  than  in  1900. 

Of  tbat  number,  however,  only  a  relatively 
•mall  percentage  actually  do  street  patrol 
work. 

Six  patrol  cars — half  with  two  men.  the 
othera  with  one  man  each — are  on  the  streets 
at  all  tlmea  in  tbe  Far  Northeast  14tb  pre- 
cinct. In  the  llth.  In  the  Par  Southeast, 
four  two-man  and  tbree  one-man  cars  ara 
on  contlnuoou  duty. 

Normally,  the  maximum  number  of  foot 
patrolmen  oo  duty  at  one  time  la  11  or  13  for 
an  entire  precinct.  They  walk  beats  from 
4  pjn.  to  midnight.  Another  group  relieves 
them  from  midnight  to  8  ajn.  Then  the 
regular  day-time  shift  begins. 

In  the  14tb  precinct,  patrolmen  still  walk 

their  beau  alone.     Only  one  beat  In  th*  llth 

Is  patrolled  by   two  men,  and  tbat  double 

team  operatea  only  from  4  pjn.  to  midnight. 

aaoDT  THIS  axatxs 

The  Star  team  that  produced  this  serie*  of 
articlet  tmu  headed  by  Hayriet  Johjiton. 
Othrr  reporterM  were  Kenneth  Ikenberry. 
Betty  James.  Ronald  Ob*rman,  Philip  Shand- 
ler  and  James  Welsh.  The  photographer  ma* 
Ken  Heinen. 

Tomorrovtt  article  viU  deal  voith  tha 
troM'bU»  of  merchants,  Wednesday's  with 
hoiuring  prohlems.  Thursdays  toith  schools 
and  iuvenite  t>ehaviour  and  Friday's  with 
what  is  befny  done  and  irhcC  lies  ahead. 


hMJ9  succeeded  In  exttngulshing  tbe 
spirit  of  freedom  and  of  Independence 
which  all  Uberty-lOTing  Ulcrainians  claim 
as  their  birthright. 

Ai  long  as  that  noble  spirit  Is  kept 
alive;  as  long  as  the  Ideal  of  luttlonal 
freedom  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  no  dictatorship  or  tyranny  can 
rob  the  Ukrainians  of  their  real  free- 
dom— the  independence  of  their  hearts 
and  souls. 

So  long  as  they  retain  that  Ideal,  they 
will  continue  their  resistance  to  Soviet 
domination  On  the  49th  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day,  I  wish  them 
patience  and  fortitude  in  their  fight  for 
freedom. 


UlminUB  iBdcpendcacc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHICAlt 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTAriV KS 

Monday,  January  23,  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  marked  the  49th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence,  which  was 
proclaimed  in  1918  In  the  tradition  ol  our 
own  American  -devolution. 

Thli  precious  Independeruse  was  short 
lived.  By  1920.  the  new  nation  had  be- 
come one  of  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansion, which  had  followed  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  revolution  of  1917. 

Today,  the  45  mlUlon  Ukrainians  con- 
stitute the  largest  minority  group  tn  the 
sprawling  Soviet  empire.  These  hardy 
people  have  been  subjected  to  Soviet  rule 
for  47  years,  but  have  never  lost  the 
Ukrainian  spirit  ot  Independence. 

The  tJkralne  is  the  breadbasket  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  leaders  of  Russia, 
cz&rlst  as  well  as  Communist  have  recog- 
nized this  fact,  and  this  explains  why 
Russia  robbed  Ukralnla  of  Its  national 
Independence  only  2  ye»rs  after  earning 
It. 

The  Ukraine  Is  called  a  "republic"  but 
It  Is  a  republic  In  name  only.  It  Is  really 
a  province  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fortunately,  neither  tbe  Kremlin 
tyrants,  nor  their  mlnloiu  In  the  Ukraine, 


a4it>iioy.  but  Klao  would  mtnBftkma  Uu  frae 
entcrprlsa  >yaY«m  and  the  nAtlonal  eoonocny. 
HowOTsr.  tlw  bualnCM  coenmunlty.  oc- 
g&nl£«<l  Ifcbor  ana  Coogreai  have  aot  ebown 
mucb  InlUAl  favor  for  Uie  creatloa  oC  a  new 
Department  ot  BueUiMa  and  Latx>r.  Ttt9 
oonoepc  ebould  be  glv«n  exbaustlv*  study 
before  It  le  oondemned  out  of  band.  Ttaere 
are  advantage*  to  be  gained,  not  only  for 
labor  and  bu&lneee,  but  for  tbe  natloo  aa  a 
whole,  not  tbe  least  of  which  would  be  tbat 
under  one  department  labor  and  bualneea 
would  Ukely  find  more  conunon  ground  fcff 
agreement  and  be  iMa  likely  to  lobby  agalnat 
one  anotber. 


Labor  u4  Basiaess  Mertcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxDfCsa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'll  VKS 

Wednesday.  January  11. 1967 

Mr.  RtJMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  recommended  by 
the  President,  will  undoubtedly  have  ita 
proponents  and  opponents  in  the  Con- 
gress. There  are  Issues  involved  In  this 
plan  which  must  be  thoroughly  discussed 
and  evaluated.  A  Chicago  Sun-Times 
editorial  expresses  support  for  the  plan 
and  points  out  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  through  the  consolidation, of  these 
two  related  Departments. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Labok  And  BxTBmKss  Mebgoi 

President  Johnson's  prt^>osal,  In  hla  Stat* 
of  the  Union  Mess&g«.  that  a  new  cabinet 
department  be  created  by  combining  the  de- 
partments of  commerce  and  labor  would.  In 
effect,  be  a  remarriage.  The  Oepartmeot  off 
Labor  grew  out  o^  the  Departtnent  of  Oom- 
merce.  in  1913,  when  lahor  became  strong 
enough  politically  to  demand  the  status  off  a 
Cabinet  department. 

There  are  good  reaeona  for  this  remarriage. 
Both  departments  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  nation'!  economy  and  well-being.  Both 
are  concerned  with  a  myriad  of  almllar  In- 
tereat«,  such  aa  the  location  of  Industry  for 
good  regional  development,  the  training  and 
retraining  of  worlters.  Increased  Industrial 
safety,  even  the  development  of  a  workable 
foreign  trade  policy,  to  name  only  a  few. 
Both  departments  are  gatheren  of  a  weaJth 
ol  economic  statistics  and  both  have  a  deep 
Interest  In  legislation  affecting  buslDees  and 
labor.  Both  departments,  despite  their  mu- 
tual interests  In  tbe  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion's economy  sJid  Its  labor  force,  have  often 
fought  each  other  bitterly,  with  labor  usually 
getting  the  best  of  the  battle. 

For  the  past  30  years  neither  department 
has  had  much  inffuenoe  In  setting  the  eco- 
nomic pollclas  of  the  nAUon.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Bconomlc  Advisers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment have  dominated  the  field.  lAbor 
and  Commerce  should  ba.ve  a  voice,  and  as  a 
single  agency  there  Is  a  better  chance  they 
would. 

The  Pra>ldent*s  suggestion  has  been  well 
received  In  boUi  the  departments  concerned. 
Tbe  Cabinet  officers  In  charge  of  each  de- 
partment are  enthtislastlc  and  say  the  merger 
would  contribute  not  cmly  to  increased  ef- 
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KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  n-osnts 
m  THE  HOU88  OF  BEPRBSKNTA'll  V  E8 

Thursday.  January  12. 19€7 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  splendid  editorial  entitled,  "The 
Speakership"  which  appeared  in  RoU 
Call,  the  newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill,  for 
January  19.  1967.  I  feel  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  In  this  editorial  are  those 
held  by  a  great  many  House  members, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Tiu  BrXAKzaaHZP 

•me  ^>eaker  of  tbe  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves  wields  great  power.  He  derives  that 
power,  tn  the  American  tradlUon,  by  the  con- 
sent of  Uie  gDTcnied. 

Because  of  tlie  prestige  and  power  he  com- 
mands, he  la  oourtad  by  and  preasured  by 
segments  of  tbe  American  society,  ranging 
from  the  Executive  Department  to  newa- 
papen  to  lobbyists  to  the  man  in  tlie  street. 

Tbe  Speaker  Is  subeerrlent  to  no  force 
other  than  the  people  of  tbe  United  States. 
As  Booth  Mooney.  a  former  aide  to  President 
Johnson.  polnU  out  In  his  book.  "Ilr. 
Speaker,-  tbe  ^)eaker  U  the  eleot*d  repre- 
sentatlve  of  the  people's  repreecntativeB.  In 
belne  named  to  Oie  apeakerahlp,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  received,  indirectly,  a  majority 
of  ttie  votes  of  all  the  people  of  tbe  United 
States. 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  Congrew  this  Tuesday 
morning  when  the  Washington  Poet  boldly 
suggested  tn  Its  lead  editorial,  that  Speaker 
John  UcCormack  tfiould  resign  tba  past*to 
which  bis  peers  had  elected  him  Ume  and 
again. 

Old  age.  Inadequate  leadership  and  the  Im- 
pUcatloiu  of  Inoocnpetence  and  dlalntereat 
seemed  to  be  the  reasons  for  the  rssb  de- 
mand. The  Speaker's  "weakneas  In  com- 
mand" Is  contracted  wltti  former  Speaken 
such  aa  Clay  and  Cannon. 

The  role  of  tbe  Speaker  has  changed  along 
with  the  tunes  and  tbe  perfection  of  the 
damocratic  proceea.  The  House  today  would 
not  toleraU  the  partlsanahlp  of  a  Clay  nor 
tbe  despoUsm  of  a  Cannon. 

Another  former  Speaker  cited  by  the  anon- 
ymous Poet  writer  la  Sam  Raybum.  ironically 
enough,  the  man  who  popularlaed  the  phrase, 
"Let  the  House  work  Its  wUl." 

The  Poet  was  disturbed  because  the  Speak- 
er allowed  a  majority  of  the  House  to  vote 
away  the  ai-day  rule,  discipline  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  and  did  not  prohibit  concerva- 
Uve  Etep.  William  Colmrr's  ascendancy  to 
Obalrman   of   the   House   Rule*   Commltt«e- 

TherefoK,  If  we  read  the  wrttlngB  oorrectly. 
the  Speaker  should  proclaim^  ttlmself  a  faU- 


Aaos 
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Of*  and  fr«efuny  r«Ur«.  turning  aw  ttw 
nUm  to  ft  rtTon<«r  Sptaker — one,  who,  would 
bo  iwwi  racponslT*  to  tbc  Post  •  editorial 
|)Olle7. 

TIi»  IHut  ackmiwledae*  th«  fiet  tn«« 
BpMker  M<K!onn«*  pertormed  wrtl  fo»  tbo 
Admlnumuon  while  Democratic  majorttle* 
wei«  lai^e,  hut  adda  mat  he  doea  not  ae«B 
able  to  pull  Tlctorlee  out  of  the  more  cloaely- 
allgned  mcmberahlp  at  preaent. 

It  may  he  pointed  out  tliftt  thlnga  bm 
ebanfed  In  the  paat  few  yeara.  The  mood  tt 
tiM  aatloa  le  eonatantly  ahlftlng,  ereB 
UMogb  Uw  Pwt  editorial  policy  remain* 
intrvulslent,  A  alew  of  rubber-atamp  Con- 
gienmen  were  displaced  by  the  electorate  to 
which  Uie  Bpeaier  ti  rraponalble.  Naturally, 
with  a  dlmlnlablng  of  party  atrength.  votea 
wUl  be  cloeer.  with  BepreeentaUvea  yoUng 
the  dlcUtaa  of  their  con«utuencle«  and  not 
tnoae  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  morning 
newspaper.  _.,w 

At  any  rate,  there  w»«  lltue  sympathy  with 
the  Poat  luggeetloa  la  the  Congraaa  of  the 
United  BUta  and  a  good  many  members 
considered  the  edltoiUI  •  preeumptloua  af- 
fronts 

McCormact,  a  healthy  and  alert  75  yeam 
old  U  well  UXed  and  well  respected.  Ha  U 
neitbeT  a  weak-kneed  Muhlenberg  nor  a 
pnrer-mad  Cannon.  Bla  reign  aa  Speaker 
haa  been  in  the  great  tradition  of  hla  prede- 
llMill  but  marked  by  the  print  of  a  bumble 
^Bd  fair-minded  man. 

To  urge  MeOnrmaek'B  ouater  because  he 
did  not  eome  acroa  with  votes  for  •the  Ub- 
„al  ea»e-  seems  to  suggest  that  somewhere 
ID  tiie  ConsUtutlon  It  U  deemed  that  the 
Bouse  must  be  "UbermL" 

Otherwise.  It  appean  to  be  Just  one  "«*■- 
paper's  pique  became  things  dldnt  go  the 
WET  they  wanted  It  to.  ^     -   ...  * 

-  l£  ptobebly  point!  to  the  fact  that 
editoilala    cootau    moie    gaU    than 


that  our  worters  may  retire  »t  an  eartter 
let.  to  reap  the  tiuita  of  their  pait 
labon?    I  strongly  vxtt  the  Ooncrca  to 

make  tbia  possible. 
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ETTEarelON  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 


nnH«  BOCBE  or  waPRBsnrrATivM 
Monday,  Januam  23,  ISC! 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  to<la» 
ntatrodoeing  legislation  to  protrKJe  that 
fViD  beneflts  under  social  security  shaD  Be 
p.M  to  men  at  age  60  and  to  women  at 
Rgc  55.  I  hope  the  House  will  favor  this. 
Important  legislation. 

I  feel  strongly  that  It  would  be  a  wise 
wtm  to  make  social  security  beneflts 
available  to  men  at  90  and  women  at  55. 
Mot  only  ta  such  a  move  warranted  by 
consideraUona  of  allowing  our  senior 
citizens  to  commence  their  leisure  years 
at  an  earlier  date,  bat  It  Is  suggested  by 
technological  evolution. 

II  we  lower  the  retirement  age.  we  win 
create  new  Job  opportunities  for  younger 
workers,  decrease  the  hardships  of  un- 
employment for  older  workers,  and  mod- 
ernise our  system  and  Its  vital  protec- 
Uon  in  a  very  important  way.  It  Is  be- 
coming clear  that  technological  evolu- 
tion Is  reducing  the  number  of  hours  a 
day  that  the  average  worker  must  work 
so  that  the  total  work  force  may  meet 
society's  needs  Why  should  not  the 
number  of  years  be  decreased  as  well,  so 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

at 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MAETUUro 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  or  REPHESENTA liVgB 

Monday,  January  23.  19S7 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond article  In  the  excellent  series. 
•Across  the  River."  by  Haynee  Johnson, 
published  last  week  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  relates  the  dally  terror  and 
violence  ond  senseless  destruction  and 
pllfettng  that  has  been  causing  business- 
men In  the  area  of  the  District  east  of 
Anacoella  River  to  close  up  their  shops. 
The  following  article  vras  published  In 
the  Star  on  Tuesday,  January  n,  196T: 

ACSOSS  IKS  BlVD,  »— TKI  UPCHAKTS  Va»SDS 

TH«  Toowo  Drntmorma 
(By  Bsynes  Jobnarai,  Star  ataff  writer) 
A  »  16  o'clock  on  a  Satturday  nlglrt  In  No- 
Tember,  Oeorge  R.  JohnK>n,  an  ln»\irance 
man  on  his  'way  to  his  home  In  Maryland, 
parked  his  oar  In  front  a«  a  liquor  suie  In 
toe  ISOO  block  of  Kenllworth  Ave.  NB.  not  far 
from  the  Maryland  Une.  He  went  Inside. 
caahed  a  check,  bought  two  cartons  of  cig- 
arettes, and  left.  

•As  I  walked  out  there  In  front  of  the  store 
were  all  kinds  of  kids.-  Johnson  said  later. 
■They  aU  wanted  money.  Give  me  a  nickel, 
give  me  a  quarter,  give  me  a  dollar.'  I  said 
I  wished  I  oould  give  them  some,  but  I 
oouldnt. 

-men  they  started  surrounding  me.  pull- 
ing at  my  clotbee.  grahblng  for  my  wallet. 
They  were  pulling  at  my  dothee  like  ttiey 
were  going  to  tear  them  off.  They  were  klda 
rmm  3  feet  to— well,  Im  5  feet  •— to  taller 
than  I  am.  They  foeuied  eeversj  rings 
around  me,  and  so  those  on  the  outside  ring 
started  reaching  their  hands  through  the 
others.  Grabbing  at  you.  Pulling  at  you. 
But  you  cant  see  who's  actually  dctng  It. 
you  understand. 

•-Tb^y  hit  me  and  beat  me  and  knocked  my 
glaasn  off  As  I  broke  away  and  Jumped  In 
my  car  they  started  throwing  stones  aa  I 
drove  off.  lu  teU  you.  I  wa»  lucky  to  get 
away  with  my  lUe.  Tou  can  bet  m  never 
stop  there  again.'" 

Johnson's  eiperlence.  by  no  means  un- 
usual helpe  explain  why  within  a  tour-block 
area  a  number  of  merchants  have  closed  up 
shop  and  others  are  threatening  to  cloae. 
Declining  bu«ln«M.  loeees  to  thieves  and  van- 
dals and  an  ever-present  (ear  of  physical 
barm  combine  to  make  oonaucUng  a  bual- 
nsas  there  less  attractive  every  day. 

The  Impact  goes  far  beyond  the  merchants 
themselves.  Everyone  Involved— most  o<  all 
the  people  who  Uve  Ui  the  neighborhood- 
Is  paying  a  high  price  In  the  form  of  a 
breakdown   of   community   service*. 

The  "— '''"g  and  pilfering  of  stores  acxoea 
the  AnacoeUa  U  not  a  part  at  acane  criminal 
conaplracy.  'Tliere  are  no  organlMd  moha  In- 
timidating cuetomers  and  then  guaranteeing 
aloce  owners  protecUon  for  a  price.  Neither 
are  there  gangs,  or  gang  leaders. 

Instead,  there  U  deatructlon  lor  the  aaka 
of  destruction  intimidation  for  the  sake  M 


InUmldatlaD.  lmpf«npta  thatu  and  shake- 
dawm  eaeoally  plaaaad.  quickly  aieeuted. 

And  to  most  at  the  eases  the  oCenders  are 
ehlldren— ehlldren  for  wboas  tf«ahle  baa  be- 
come a  wwy  of  life. 

A  vlalt  to  the  Safeway  store  on  Kenllwortb 
Avenue  In  that  eectloa  demoostrased  one 
aspect  of  that  problem  It  was  J:30  pjn.  on 
a  Tueeday,  and  the  assistant  manager,  Ru- 
dolph Daggett,  a  Negro,  was  on  doty. 

"Just  wait  around  for  half  an  hour  and 
you'll  see  the  problem."  he  said. 

Shortly  after  3  o'clock  groups  of  diUdren, 
TSDglng  In  ages  from  t  to  IS.  began  entering 
tba  store.  Inunedutely.  the  manager  started 
following  them  closely,  telling  them  to  move 
on  If  they  stayed  too  loaig  In  the  back  of  the 
store. 

"TheyTl  steal  light  In  front  of  your  eyes. 
Daggett  said.  "They'U  even  steal  nphi  In 
front  of  their  mothers,  and  the  mothers 
won't  do  a  thing.  And  you  know  something 
elee;  They  don't  steal  major  food  lUms; 
moetly  they  take  coametlcs  and  candy. 

•They  want  to  prove  to  the  other  teUowe 
that  "I  can  steal  from  Safeway  and  get  away 
with  If-  ^    , 

Now  the  Safeway  store  Itself  may  go  out  of 
business,  according  to  RusscU  Cool,  the  man- 
ager. "That  Is  being  considered  at  this 
time."  he  said. 

Another  merchant.  commenUng  about  the 
pettv  thefts,  said: 

""V»hen  they  steal  these  things.  It's  because 
they  want  to  sell  them.  TheyTl  peddle  this 
right  up  end  down  the  street,  everything 
from  toothpaste  to  topcoats." 

That  group  of  stores  In  the  Far  Kortheast 
nee  m  one  of  the  areas  studied  tor  this  series 
of  articles.  The  other  group  of  storce  Is  on 
Wheeler  Boad  In  Oongres  Heights.  Both  are 
across  the  AnacoeUa  Hlver;  both  experience 
similar  problems. 

TWO  TTPSS  or  TaOOBLS 

The  problems  of  the  merchants  usually 
fall  into  two  eategcelee  eanrtsllsm.  petty 
thievery  and  breakage  by  youngsttrs  under 
Ifl,  and  more  daring  and  potenllaUy  danger- 
ous depredations  by  slightly  older  groupe. 

The  experience*  of  a  merchant  In  Congress 
Heights  shows  how  the  older  groups  work. 
"They  come  In  bunches  of  10  or  11.  like  a 
football  team,"  explained  s  Uquor  dealer. 
■They  say.  "Olve  me  a  pint  of  gin."  So  you 
give  them  a  pint  of  gin.  Then  they  say. 
■Put  It  In  a  bag.'  So  you  put  It  In  a  hag. 
Then  they  throw  three  cents  on  the  counter 
and  walk  out. 

"I  know  who  they  are,  but  what  can  you 
do?  Do  you  eau  this  law  and  order? 
Anarchyl"  ,^     ._ 

The   man   who   reeoanled    that   Incident 
spoke  m  a  whisper  In  the  back  of  his  store. 
'They  already  know  you're  here."  he  said. 
"The*  know."     Clearly   lie  Uvea  his   Ule  In 
fear. 

The  police  know  about  such  Incidents,  but 
can  do  little  about  them. 

"■We  had  one  store  owner  call  us  after  a 
bunch  of  kids  walked  Into  hla  place  and 
starated  grabbing  merchandlae,"  said  Capt. 
Owen  W.  Davis,  the  Negro  commander  of  the 
nth  PoUce  Precinct.  "Prom  what  he  told  us 
we  had  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  who  the  kids 
were  I  told  him  he  should  keep  an  eye  out 
for  them  and  when  he  saw  one  of  them  to 
call  us  and  we'd  have  him  arrested. 

"But  thU  man  was  terrlBed.  Be  wouldn't 
do  It.  What  can  we  do?  We  have  to  rely  on 
the  citizens  for  help." 

As  the  poUcemai.  pointed  out.  fear  la  a 
potent  weapon  acroes  the  AnacoeUa  River. 

"Suppose  a  group  of  kids  walks  Into  some 
store  where  they  know  they  have  a  certain 
merchant  scared.''  Capt.  Davis  said,  "mey 
lust  go  around  the  place  picking  up  bottlee 
of  whiskey.  They  dont  use  a  gun:  they  may 
not  even  utter  a  sUgla  word  that  can  be 
ooBstrued  aa  a  Ihreat." 
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Buch  pWferlng  to  ■  problem,  but  ■ 
one  iM  •heer,  •snseleM  d«6tructloii ;  Window*. 
door».  counter*,  broken  time  uid  *«&lii  fct 
night,  •ometlmes  even  in  bro*d  tUTUgbt.  by 
itone».  sUcka  or  B-B  guna 

Take  the  experience  of  James  Sbortley.  the 
manager  of  an  AAMCO  auto  repair  •hop  oi» 
Kenllworth  Avenue. 

He  opened  the  ahop  a  year  ago  tn  October, 
he  said,  after  looking  for  weeks  for  the  right 
place.  Be  thought  he  had  found  It  m  Kenll- 
worth. The  area  appeared  quiet  and.  with 
the  AnacosUa  Freeway  nearby,  he  believed  he 
would  have  a  good  bualneea. 

HlB  problema  bfgan  with  break-Ins  during 
the   first  two   month*.     Then   the   windows 
were   broken  out.     Cars  wen  stolen  right 
from  his  parking  lot.     Others  were  stripped 
of  batteries,  tires,  even  mol-ora.  in  daylight. 

•We'Te  got  nothing  but  trouble  here." 
Shortley  said.  "I  waa  Insured  and  they  can- 
celed everything — the  whole  shooting  match. 
1  had  a  new  policy  rewritten,  but  you  cant 
get  glass  Inauranoe  out  here;  It  lan't  avail- 
able. I've  replaced  all  the  windows  out  froait 
twice.  There  are  seven  double  windows,  and 
now  I'va  got  wood  in  them,  and  they  wont 
break  that. 

-CkJd  knows.  I  never  imagined  It  would  be 
this  way  when  I  vt&rted  out  here.  And  it'a 
bard  to  Ut*  with.  Ill  teU  you.  For  Inatance, 
when  I  go  home  for  a  long  weekend  I  know 
something's  going  to  happen.  I  Just  know  It. 
"Its  been  pretty  rough  theae  last  couple 
of  months,  but  tt  cant  get  any  worse  aa  far 
as  I'm  oonoerned." 

Now  Shortley  baa  a  Tldona-aoondlng  poUo* 
dog  In  the  shop  all  the  Umo.  At  night,  tb* 
dog  roams  the  building  unleashed-  Shortley 
says  the  dog  baa  helped  to  rurb  break-Ins. 
but  not  thefts  outside  or  smashed  doors  and 
signs. 

mnrrAL  nx  wnx 
TTie  merchants  are  not  only  fearfu]  and 
frustrated:  they  are  angry.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  talk  of  vigilante  groupe.  Soma 
store  owners  say  they  have  purchased  jAttoiM 
and  are  prepared  to  use  them.. 

In  some  areas  the  store  owners  have  joined 
together  to  hire  a  private  security  guard  to 
patrol  their  propertlee  during  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening.  A  shopping  center  on 
Wheeler  Road,  in  Far  Southeast,  has  such  a 
guard  now.  and  while  he  appears  to  have  bad 
some  tuccest  In  curbing  vandalism,  hla  prea- 
ence  has  heightened  tensions. 

The  aecunty  guards  wear  blue  uniforms,  a 
bodge,  a^d  sometlmea  a  D.C.  insignia,  mak- 
ing It  bard  to  distinguish  them  from  regular 
police.  But  the  reeidenu  know  the  differ- 
ence, and  they  resent  the  guards  even  more 
\*t^.j\  they  raaent  metropolitan  policemen. 
The  guards  reciprocate. 

"Theee  people  are  not  human  beings.  They 
are  animals."  said  a  strapping  N^ro  guard 
as  he  walked  down  the  atdewalk  on  a  Satur- 
day night  belling  people  to  move  on  and  clear 
the  doorways. 

What  the  people  aald  atx>ut  him  cannot 
be  printed. 

TlM  mutual  Ul  will  underaoorea  the  pres- 
ent state  of  community  relatlona  In  an 
area  of  low-income  tenants,  most  of  them 
Negro,  teoaloa  between  the  merchanU  and 
customer*  U  always  a  factor.  That  is 
especially  true  across  the  river. 

On  the  surface,  there  seems  no  obvloua 
racial  pattern  to  the  merchanta'  problems. 
Negro  store  owners  suffer  along  with  whites. 
Most  of  the  owners,  however,  are  white,  and 
they  are  disliked  the  most  by  the  Negroes  oi 
the  area.  It's  an  old  attitude,  and  an  old 
problem^ 

-Tbt  store  owner  U  the  guy  who  keep* 
them  down."  said  on*  resident.  "That's 
where  they  bav*  to  spend  thetr  money,  and 
those  are  Urn  ptople  wbo  taa?«  aU  Um 
mcmey." 


Another  Kegro.  a  porerty  program  em- 
ploye working  acroas  the  rlvw,  was  sharply 
critical  at  the  merchanta. 

"Maybe  U  the  buslneasmen.  with  thetr 
knowledge  and  experience,  used  their  In- 
telUgence  to  get  better  relations  with  the 
kids  and  the  community  instead  oi  knock- 
ing them,  maybe  then  we  could  solve  these 
problems.  I  think  the  businessmen  are  too 
negative.  If  the  businesamen  would  have  a 
conference  on  how  to  Improve  this  com- 
munity instead  of  saying  they're  all  no  damn 
good,  maybe  we  could  do  something. 

■Sure,  the  kids  are  throwing  things.  Sure, 
there  are  lots  with  an  attitude  of.  'Well.  Ill 
either  steal  something  or  throw  a  brick 
through  here." 

"But  the  businessmen,  their  answer  to  all 
these  problems  of  'Negro  violence*  is  they're 
no  damn  good.  Tou  would  get  the  impres- 
sion that  no  whit*  kid  is  bad.  There  are 
many  bad  white  kids.  But  It's  easy  to  hide 
them  behind  the  black  children.  This  has 
been  going  on  so  long  Its  useless  to  talk 
about  it. 

"They  hare  white  kids  that  ride  the  bus  to 
Chevy  Chase  and  raise  aa  much  hell  aa 
Negroes  going  to  the  Far  Northeast,  but 
there's  the  power  stnitture  bit.  the  society 
bit.  again.  And  so  they  say,  'They're  Just 
being  kids  and  letting  oB  steam  where  the 
Negro  Is  being  violent.'  Many  young  Negroes 
are  aware  that  they  are  blamed  for  what 
white  klda  do. 

"If  maybe  these  businesmen  would  give 
the«f  kids  a  Job  at  «!  25  an  hour,  maybe  they 
wouldn't  have  this  problem.  There  must  be 
aome  place  where  they  can  find  theae  people 
a  Job.  I'm  sure  If  they  were  employing  more 
Negroes  in  their  stores  they  wouldn't  have 
to  worry  about  stealing  or  breaking. 

"I  think  the  Negro  kid  of  today.  I  dont 
care  bow  bad  he  is.  If  you  can  convince  him 
that  yon  are  concerned,  that  you  care  about 
htm.  that  he  has  a  chance,  he  won't  let  yon 
down.  The  bnslnesaman.  in  bis  place  In 
society,  haa  a  chance  to  aave  aome  of  ttkcm. 
Tou  know,  it's  not  the  kids'  faxilt  that  they're 
poor  any  more  than  it's  bis  fault  that  be'* 
rich." 

KCSmENTS   LOSS 

The  eventual  losers  are  the  residents  of  the 
troubled  areas,  tboae  who  can  least  afford  it. 
Merchanta  close  their  stores  and  leave  when 
tiiey  can't  take  any  more;  the  poor  remain, 
living  In  an  area  deprived  of  community 
services. 

That  is  what  has  happened  on  Kenllworth 
Avenue  where  the  drug  store,  grocery  store, 
meat  market,  delicatessen  have  closed,  and 
the  Safeway  supermarket,  the  only  remain- 
ing large  store,  closes  early  at  night. 

"I've  got  to  wait  until  0  the  next  morning 
or  get  on  a  bus  and  ride  all  the  way  down  to 
B  Street  for  a  loaf  of  bread."  said  Mrs. 
Bmestlnc  Watson,  a  S5-ycar-old  mother  ot 
four  who  lives  m  the  Kenllworth  Oouru  pub- 
lic housing  project  there.  "We  need  a  drug- 
store and  a  five  and  dime  store." 

Other*  echo  her  complaint. 

"I  think  its  really  bad  here  because  every- 
one needs  a  drugstore  In  case  the  kids  get 
dck,"  said  a  man.  "Tou  got  to  walk  so  far 
to  a  store  and  there  is  bad  transportation ." 

"Why.  we  can't  even  get  a  Bandald  oat 
here."  said  a  mother  of  five.  'My  Ongar  hurts 
and  you  can't  gel  a  Bandald." 

Still  snother  mother  said: 

"When  the  kids  get  sick  you  can't  go  run- 
ning way  over  to  Minnesota  Avenue  f<v  a 
UtUe  aspirin." 

One  of  the  most  poignant  expresalons  e< 
what  Is  happening  across  the  river  came  frceo 
Tates  B  UcCorkle,  a  former  star  college  loot- 
ball  player,  later  a  semtpro.  and  now  the  man 
to  charge  of  th«  DC.  Recreation  Depart- 
ment's Touth  Center  at  Kenllworth  Oourts. 

•^  waa  going  to  the  Safeway  during  the 
Ctartstaaa  vmcatitM  to  aak  for  a  donaUon  to 


the  youth  cenlfT."  McCorkle  sakl.  "and  aa  I 
goc  down  there  I  saw  aworkuwa  putting  in 
new  window  panes.  They  had  been  broken 
out  the  night  before.  And  I  Just  couldn't  go 
inside  ax^  ask  that  man  lor  a  donation.  I 
just  kept  on  walking  by." 

A   MOCHAKT  TUXS  WHAT  ifS  tXKM 

Baifmond  W.  Branch.  52.  optned  his  carry- 
out  shop,  the  BeT-20,  tn  the  1500  bfoclf  of 
KenUicorth  Avmue  N£  in  195t.  For  a  white. 
he  prospered;  then  he  bepon  to  erpertence 
trouble.  Be  telU  here,  in  a  partial  tmnscript 
of  a  tape-recorded  infcrrl*ic,  what  has  h«p- 
pened  to  his  buJ^n^M  since  then: 

"I  bad  a  lot  of  adult  bualneaa.  but  now 
mostly  I  have  kids'  business.  Due  to  the 
harasaing,  I  would  call  it.  which  people 
didn't  want  to  be  harassed,  we  Just  loat  that 
type  of  business. 

•You  started  with  trouble  like  teenager* 
hanging  around.  The  next  thing  waa  when 
customers  come,  and  if  they  left  an  Item, 
when  they  got  back  its  gone,  tt  anybody 
said  anything  to  the  kids  U  was  always,  you 
know,  a  big  oonfualon.  Bo  consequently,  the 
customers  Just  dont  come  hack  any  more. 
The  teen-ager*  would  threaten  them  if  they 
dldnt  like  what  the  custosnei*  were  saying 
to  them. 

"They  would  aay.  T/oan  me  a  quarter.* 
They  never  seen  the  man  before.  Just  walk 
right  up  to  him  and  say  Xoan  me  a  quarter.' 
And  if  the  man  acts  anyways  like  he  resenU 
It.  then  there's  an  argument.  Then,  when  an 
argument  starts  with  one.  well,  you  know. 
It's  20  or  them. 

T«T    TO  GKT  TBXU  OUT 

"Ton  always  try  to  get  them  out  erf  the 
store.  That's  number  one.  You  try  to  pro- 
tect the  customer.  You  say.  'Cotne  <m.'  like 
you  were  gomg  to  walk  with  him  to  his  car 

11  they  dont  stop  you.  But  they  cause  quite 
a  bit  of  trouble  this  way.  .  .  . 

■•Those  window*  were  broken  out  about 
Ave  times.  And  every  time  they  were  broke 
It  was  USO.    So  I  had  them  broke  down  into 

12  aectlons.  Smaller  windows  m  small  sec- 
Uons.  So  that  tf  Just  one  of  them  were 
broken  It  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
18  or  30  dollars.  This  is  providing  it  ain't  on 
a  Saturday  or  Sunday.  If  it's  »30  on  Monday, 
It's  »30  on  Sunday.  It'i  always  time-and-a- 
half  If  they  have  to  put  them  In  at  night  or 
Saturday  or  Sunday. 

"It's  not  so  much  robbery  or  snatching 
here.  There's  robbery,  too.  but  It's  one  of 
those  things  that's  not  bitting  the  people  in 
neighborhood  so  much.  Its  the  people  who 
are  in  busmess — their  custosners— that's  get- 
ting hit  hardest. 

TOU    CAN    RXL    TWOtTBS^ 

"Just  like  last  Saturday  night  past.  A 
man  from  Delaware,  he  stopped  in  He  said 
be'd  been  to  Atlanta.  Ga..  to  get  some  plans 
to  build  some  trailers  and  he  stopped  here 
to  get  a  cup  ot  coffee  at  my  place.  I  was 
here.  And  these  kids  was  in  the  atore.  about 
six  of  them.    I  was  in  the  back  of  Uie  store. 

"I  walked  to  the  front  of  the  store.  Tou 
can  always  feel  when  something  happens. 
when  Boroethlngs  going  on.  When  I  walked 
in  the  front  of  the  store,  they  rushed  out 
front  and  the  man  flnlsbed  bis  coltee  snd 
went  out  right  itehiud.  about  15  or  90  sec- 
onds after.  And  he  comes  right  back  and 
says  his  three  suits,  a  briefcase,  and  his  suit- 
case has  gone  from  his  car.  And  he  looked 
down  the  street  and  the  boys  was  running 
with  the  sulU  snd  they  drop  the  suitcase. 
but  not  hla  briefcase  where  he  had  his  plans 
In  It  to  b\aid  theae  trucks.  Itien  be  left 
his  name  and  bis  address  and  told  me  If 
I  get  bis  briefcase  back  to  give  him  a  ring 
coUect.  He  wouldn't  worry  about  hla  salts, 
but  he  waa  worried  mors  about  hla  plane. 

"So.  ordinarily,  yon  would  lose  any  cus- 
tomer that  this  wonld  bappa*  to. 
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THIT  tnuervt  Toimo 
"My  feellnf  U  Ifi  •ometlOng  Ilk"  tlMj 
rtarwd  whan  «Ji«T  »•"  »»rr.  "T  young, 
and  I  felt  Uke  they  h«>  no  mean>  of  |!«ttlng 
»nr»hOT.  And  •ometlmM  UiH  U  the  onllwt 
way  tney  have  meana  of  eating.  B«caua« 
eometunea  when  they  can't  and  anything  to 
take  that's  with  any  yalue  to  It.  they'll  come 
In  an-  order  a  »andwlch  and  run  out  without 
paying  for  It.  .  ..  .^  _ 

"In  a  c««  Uke  that  you  txy  to  catch  them 
and  talk  to  tham — If  he  la  one  of  the  smaller 
onee— anywhere  from  8  to  14  or  15.  But  If 
they  are  IB.  n  or  IS.  Ifi  hardly  any  uae  of 
saying  anything  to  em. 

"I  have  actually  pinpointed  some  of  them 
to  the  poUce.  For  instance,  the  police  caught 
one  who  had  teokeo  Into  the  Jukebox— my 
lukeboi  In  my  store.  And  the  police  catch 
him  and  take  him  to  the  precinct.  Now 
when  his  parenU  come  to  the  precinct,  she 
says  that  The  girls  (who  were  m  the  store) 
don't  know  vrhether  It  was  my  boy  or  not^ 
So  the  police  says,  "WeU.  I'm  not  worried 
about  the  girls;  I  seen  him  myseU  '  But  this 
U  lust  about  the  only  thing  that  happens 
to  the  boy.  He  U  released  to  his  parents. 
And  that's  all.  Over  and  over. 
aasKHT  coMPuuim 
"I  have  never  cMnplalned  to  a  parent 
yet  who  would  agree,  who  dldnt  show  sotne 
resentment,  when  you  say  It's  their  child 
doing  soniethlng  wrong. 

"For  Instance,  a  kid  threw  a  rock  through 
my  car  windshield  parked  on  the  lot.  And 
the  noit  day  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  shop 
to  get  tba  windshield  put  In.  On  my  way. 
these  kids  were  getting  out  of  school,  on  the 
way  hoone  to  lunch.  A  little.  smaU  fellow, 
he  must  have  been  8  or  «  Jtmzt  old  at  moat, 
rm  looking  right  at  him,  and  he  threw  a 
rock  through  the  side  window  of  my  car. 
So  I  backed  up.  catched  him.  put  him  In 
the  car.  Asked  him  where  he  lived.  He 
told  me  So  I  took  him  home  to  his  mother. 
She  saya.  'I  believe  he  did  It  becauee  I'm 
always  afler  him  about  throwing  rocks' 
But  when  his  father  came  home,  she  would 
get  her  husband  to  get  In  touch  with  me. 
"So  be  called  that  evening  about  5  or 
S  o'clock.  ToJd  me  he  was  the  kid's  father, 
but  he  dldnt  Uke  the  way  I  manhandled 
his  son.  Said  I  had  no  right  to  put  my 
hands  on  him.  So  what  do  you  do  about 
that?  BMlly.  It  makea  you  so  disgusted, 
you  lust  don't  say  nothing.  He  couldn't 
have  been  ovv  8  or  9. 

XNStxmaHci  cowr  duublb 
••You  pay  so  much  for  vandalism,  you 
pay  so  much  for  thetu.  you  pay  so  much 
Ji  lobbary,  that  you  get  to  the  point  where 
TOU  cant  even  pay  your  bills.  This  U  what 
It  does  to  you.  Sooner  or  Uter  tfU  put 
you  out  o<  bualneea. 

"All  of  my  Insurance  was  canceled  out 
and  rswrote  at  a  double  premium.  I  don'^ 
know  why.  Too  much  of  a  lose,  I  guess 
that's  why  they  did  it. 

"It*  very  hard  to  kaap  help  for  the  simple 
naaon  o<  the  way  the  teen-agers  cesne  In. 
the  way  they  talk  to  the  counter  girls  and 
the  girls  raally  cant  oontrul  them.  The 
mlnuM  I  leave,  this  Is  when  they  start. 
They  wUl.  maybe,  wait  acroaa  the  street. 
but  they  wUl  vratch  and  the  minute  I  leave 
If  the  girls  say  something  to  them  they  will 
get  a  good  going-over— in  language. 

'Then  you  have  the  problem  wherein 
you  can't  put  anything  within  reach  c*  a 
customer  Uke,  carry-out  shops  have  al- 
ways  been  one  of  thoee  things  where  you 
put  certain  Items  on  the  counter.  Uke  a 
pie  or  a  cake  or  a  soda  machine.  But  theiw 
you  can  put  nothing  on  the  counter.  And 
they  even  get  to  the  point  where  they  come 
along  and  ring  the  cash  register. 
MOT  SHOuoJS  roue* 
"Whan  tha  cotmtv  gin  turns  hsr  back. 
«Bcy  atanda  on  tha  footMod  up  on  tba 
aountar  and  th«y  Just  lean  over  and  hla  tha 


key  on  the  register  until  the  drawer  fllea 
open.  Even  Uke  the  olgaretts  machliui.  It's 
been  broken  In  several  tlmea,  but  the  plsoe 
alnt  cloeed.  Tbey'U  break  In  It  right  while 
the  girl  Is  looking  at  them. 

"Well,  you  don't  have  enough  police,  and 
then  again  sometimes  you  hiay  call  and  they 
say  they  dont  have  a  foot  man  for  the  beat. 
If  you  don't  have  a  foot  man  for  the  beat, 
maybe  a  car  stops  by  once  or  twice  In  eight 
hours. 

"The  police  are  doing  as  good  a  Job  as  they 
can  possibly  do  under  the  circumstances. 
Meaning.  If  they  are  lucky  enough  to  catch 
one  like  they  caught  one  In  the  Jukebox.  I 
mean   nothing  happens. 

"The  only  solution  that  I  think  would  be 
helpful  IB  that  If  one  at  these  klda  gets  Into 
something,  they  should  be  punished  .  .  .  All 
the  kids  over  there  Is  not  bad.  Some  of  them 
Is  not  destructive.  But  you  have  such  a  few 
that's  not  destructive  and  so  many  of  them 
goes  and  throws  that  all  of  them  seems 
destructive.  .  .  . 

"Now.  I'm  loet  when  you  ask  me  what  It 
takee  to  help  them.  All  I  can  tell  you  Is 
what's  It's  Uke.  what  has  happened  to  me." 


to  extend  greetlngg  to  the  people  of  the 
Dkralne  and  to  tiielr  kinsmen  In  America. 
we  pray  for  the  early  restoration  of  their 
liberty  from  Soviet  bondage. 


UkruaiaB  Udepcodeace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coifMBcncuT 
IN  THE  HOOSK  OF  REPRISKNTATIVSS 

ThursOav.  January  19.  X9«7 
Mr.  Srr.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion waa  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  mold  their  own  desti- 
nies, free  from  outside  Interference  and 
domination.  At  this  very  moment  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  and  our  national 
treasure  is  committed  to  upholding  this 
principle  in  southeast  Asia.  The  right  to 
self-determination  is  therefore  not  only 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  our  great 
country  was  founde<l,  but  it  is  also  a 
basic  premise  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  recognition  of  our  devotion  to  free- 
dom I  believe  it  all  important  that  we 
give  every  possible  support  to  those  peo- 
ple for  whom  self-government  is  still  a 
dream.  January  22  marks  the  49th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  Independence. 
This  nation  of  45  million  people  repre- 
sents the  largest  captive  non-Russian 
group  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  con- 
tinued refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  grant  these  people  their  Independence 
Is  unmistakable  proof  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  primary  practitioner  of  the 
worst  form  of  colonialism  existing  in  the 
world  today. 

History  has  substantially  proven  that 
weetem  men  will  not  long  tolerate  foreign 
domination  and  the  denial  of  their  free- 
doms. The  monolithic  Soviet  East 
European  empire  has  been  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  there  are  increasing 
signs  that  the  Soviet  Oovemment  is  at 
last  recognizing  that  Its  subject  peoples 
can  no  longer  be  kept  in  bondage.  It  Is 
therefore  hoped  and  anticipated  that  the 
brave  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  will 
prevail,  and  that  in  the  not-to-distant 
future  thedr  Russian  maaten  will  accept 
the  Inevitable  right  of  this  nation  to  be 
free  and  Independent. 

On  this  annlveraary  of  their  national 
IndepndBDoe.  I  am  pleaaed  to  ]a<n  "with 
amnj  at  my  ooUeacuM  In  tbe  Congreas 


The  Defeaiut  War  of  Words 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KEW    TOSJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVIS 

Monday,  January  33,  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Siieaker,  although 
there  is  disagreement  and  misunder- 
standing about  our  policy  in  Vietnam 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  our 
citizens  support  the  flght  for  freedom 
being  waged  in  that  country. 

WUUam  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  in  the  following 
column  from  the  January  1,  1M7  edition 
of  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune, 
has  drawn  some  Interesting  parallels  be- 
tween Mao  Tse-tung,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  and 
the  dictators  of  the  past. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues : 

THs  DsriATiST  W»a  or  Woasa 
(By  W.  B  Hearst.  Jr.) 
Sak  Simioh.  Ciiur.— When  I  read  and  hear 
some  of  the  defeatist  words  which  have  been 
appearing  m  some  American  newspapers  and 
on  radio  and  television,  I  don't  see  how  Pe- 
king or  Hanoi  could  Improve  on  It  as  propa- 
ganda— (or  their  side,  that  Is. 

I/ord  Haw  Haw  in  Europe  and  Tokyo  Roee 
In  the  Pacinc  theater  In  World  War  n  did  not 
serve  the  purposes  of  our  enemlee  one-tenth 
so  weU  as  has  some  of  the  material  being  dis- 
tributed as  news  and  opinion  by  war  crlUcs 
on  our  own  home  front. 

What  I  am  talking  about  Is  the  deluge  of 
material  calculated  to  give  the  Impreeslon 
that  American  bombUig  raids  m  North  Viet 
Nam  are  Indiscriminately  killing  Innooent 
dvUUins.  All  of  this,  deliberately  or  not, 
gtvee  tremendous  boost  to  the  CommurUst 
campaign  to  have  the  US.  ceaee  Its  bombings. 
In  the  reports,  and  the  complaints  and 
breast-besUngs  which  have  followed 
throughout  the  world,  sight  has  all  but  been 
lost  of  the  fact  that  such  activity  U  helpUig 
an  atheistic  snd  cruel  tyranny  which  sur- 
passes HI tier 'a 

I  cannot  help  but  contrast  the  disservice 
being  dons  to  their  country  by  the  perpetra- 
tors of  enemy-msplrsd  Ues  with  the  heroic 
servlc*  being  rendered  by  our  lighting  men 
in  Viet  Nam. 

They  march  vividly  before  my  eyes,  these 
patriots  whom  I  saw  Just  last  month  return- 
ing from  a  patrol  In  enemy  infested,  rugged 
back  country — soaking  wet  from  sweat  and 
rain,  with  mud-covered  fscee  and  clothing 
and'weapons — but  proud  and  determined  to 
help  win  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  for  the 

people  of  Viet  Nam.  

I'm  not  saying  nor  even  trying  to  suggest 
that  perfectly  decent,  loyal  Americana  who 
sincerely  believe  that  we  have  stumbled  mto 
the  wrong  war  In  the  wrong  place  have  no 
right  to  their  opinions. 

Whether  or  not  our  country  should  get  Into 
somebody  else's  war  has  historically  been  a 
matter  tor  debate  and  divergence  of  view- 
before  the  decision  has  been  arrived  at  In 
Washmgton. 

But  once  our  government's  cotuse  has  been 
agreed  on  and  set  by  the  majority  of  the 
people's  repreeentatlvee.  then  those  who  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemies  by  their  words,  deeds  or  sctlons 
are  treading  a  dark  path  Indeed. 

In  Viet  Nam  vre  started  out.  ss  ws  did  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  aiding  with  men.  money 
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and  materials  the  muse  we  determined  was 
Tliht— the  cause  of  a  virtually  defanaelcaa 
p^ple  whoee  freedom  was  being  menaced  by 
tie  power  of  a  mighty  tyranny. 

Once  again  In  this  Just  and  honorabis  and 
humane  cause  we  have  become  committed 
militarily  and  for  the  same  reason— that  the 
flght  to  preserve  freedom  shall  not  be  lost  by 
default.  Anything  which  weakens  thst  effort 
Is  s  service  to  the  enemy. 
. 
consider  the  paralleU:  HlUer  and  MusaoUnl 
were  raeUts.    Mao  and  Ho  are  radsu. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  atheUUc  and 
antl  all  religions.  Mao  and  Ho  are  atheUUc 
and  antl  all  religions. 

All  sought  or  seek  to  impose  tyranny  on 
those  unable  to  resist. 

So  and  I  repeat,  It  Is  In  reaUty  the  same 
flght  as  before,  but  on  s  larger  global  area 
and  with  even  more  at  stake  In  the  ultimate 
outcome.  It  U  a  struggle  we  are  committed 
to  win  and  must  win.  Anything  less  than 
victory  for  our  side,  as  Cardinal  Spellmau 
aptly  said,  "would  be  inconceivable"  since  we 
are  engaged  In  a  crusade  for  the  defense  of 
civilization  Itself. 

And  yet,  sadly,  we  have  people  In  our  midst 
not  only  thinking  we  should  cease  our  efforts 
but  openly  advocating  It. 

Some  of  these  people  are  shortsighted. 
Some  are  deluded.  Some  are  eoldly  calcu- 
lating in  thcll  efforts  to  help  the  Communist 
cause. 

Hitler's  fantastic  conceit  la  matched  in 
every  way  by  Mao's  titanic  arrogance,  per- 
haps even  surpassed  by  It, 

Whereas  Hitler  denied  and  dared  the 
irrath  of  Jehovah,  Mao  denies  the  very 
existence  of  any  being— whether  human  or 
divine — ^who  could  even  possibly  be  greater 
or  more  Important  than  himself. 

.  .  .  •  • 

My  conviction  is  that  we  should  never  sell 
the  gods — yours  ^nd/or  mln* — short. 

It  wouldn't  surprise  me  In  the  slightest  If 
eventually,  with  a  terrible  and  approprUta 
Justice,  they  might  permit  and  even  en- 
courage the  two  great  athclatlc  forces  of 
the  world  to  destroy  themselvee. 

Week  by  week,  the  tension  between  theee 
two  great  atheistic  powers  grows  sharper  and 
sharper.  So  bitter  Is  the  hosUUty  between 
them  that  only  the  slenderest  diplomatic 
threads  liave  survived.  It  would  take  only  a 
slight  mlHtary  Incident  along  their  vast  and 
disputed  border  to  result  In  a  mighty  show- 
down of  force. 

This  possibility  was  reoognlaed  this  past 
week  by  R«l  Star,  the  oaidal  Busslan  army 
publication,  which  declared  tllat  Peking's 
leaden  have  now  ordered  an  all-out.  hate- 
Russia  campaign  In  the  Chinese  army. 
To  quote  a  very,  very  old  saying; 
-Whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first 
make  mad." 

Hopefully.  I  say.  at  each  other. 
With  this  plessant  little  possibility  In  mind. 
I  feel  cheered  enough  to  say  what  I  should 
nsve  said  In  the  first  place.  Here's  bO|4ng 
our  new  year  will  be  fllled  with  more  happl- 
nesa  and  pabiotlsm  than  was  the  late  and 
unlamented  IMfl. 


subjugation  by  the  Rtjsslans.  Pot  the 
Ultiainian  people,  this  is  ft  memorable 
day — a  day  on  which  honor  and  tribute 
are  paid  to  the  Ukrainian  dead  and  the 
Ukrainian  living,  aU  of  whom  have 
served  with  glory  in  the  forefront  at  the 
fight  tor  freedom  against  Communist 
oppression. 

For  3  'i  years  following  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
Republic  of  the  Ukraine,  the  people  of 
that  nation  fought  valiantly  against  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  determination  to  retain  their  free- 
dom and  their  valor  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. But  the  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  prevailed,  and  the  light  of  freedom 
was  extinguished  in  the  Ukraine.  Since 
then,  the  Ukrainians  have  suffered  under 
Red  tyraimy.  but  their  dream  of  liberty 
remains  strong. 

In  honoring  this  valiant  people  on  this 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day,  let  us  reaffirm  our  hope  to  see  free- 
dom for  all  oppressed  people  and  the 
liberation  of  the  Ukrainian  Nation  from 
Soviet  domination. 


Ukniuaa  UdefcwUKc  Da; 
KZTENSKW  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxntora 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Janiwrv  II.  iH7 

Mr.    ROMBPHLD.     Mr.    Speaker,    4B 

years  ago,  on  January  22,  191»,  patriots 

of  the  Ukraine  proclaimed  their  freedom 

and    Independence    after    centuries    of 


Lcfisbliv*  Profraa  of  Afiliated  YonM 
Dcsocrats,  Uc. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NVW   TOKK 
IN  TSX.  HOUSB  OF  RKPBESBNTATIVBS 

Monday.  January  23.  1967 
Mr.  ROeENTHAL,    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leftve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

COMCRXBSIONAI.  JUCOMD.    I    WOUld    UKC    tO 

set  forth  at  thia  point  the  legislative 
program  tor  19«7  adopted  by  the  Affll- 
lated  Young  Democrat*,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  State  at  their  State  meeting  which 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Piccadilly  In  New 
York  City  on  Thursday,  December  22. 
196«. 

The  prognun  follows: 
Amx-iATW  Tovwc  Dkkocmtb.  Inc.  or  Nrw 
ToaK    »r*TM    ADOrr    Lk;isi-*tite    Pvoouh 
vol  1M7  AT  Tmi3»  Statt  MirnNO  Held  at 
•na    Horn    Picc»j*li.t.    ar7    Wist    45t« 

BnOKT.  NKW   TOBK  CtTT   OH   THTT»KI*T   TVM- 

MZKft,  VmcKMmMM.  33.  1064 

Tbe  AiBltot*d  Toung  r>«nocr»t*  of  Vew 
Tork  »t  tbelr  8tat«  Legislative  Oocnmlttee 
meeUng  held  l»*t  evening  at  tue  Hotel  Plc- 
cadmy.  227  Welt  46th  Street.  New  Tort 
City,  unanlmouftly  endorsed  their  St*te  Leg- 
Ulatlvc  Progrmm  for  1B«7.  which  Progr»m 
wlU  be  Introduced  and  »dTMiced  In  the  SUt« 
ScnaM  by  their  30  me«nberm.  undg  the 
CbftliiDansblp  at  Samoel  L.  Oreenberg  of 
Kinca  County;  »nd  In  the  State  Auembly. 
1»7  tlwlr  Chalnnan.  XXirotby  B.  Rcm  of  Srlc 
Ooimty,  with  tbdr  45  members  In  the  Aa- 

MSBbly. 

twriLXArm  touwo  umociiATa  wrhTW  lkhu- 

TTT»    rmOCSAM    FOE    lf«7 

I.  Bin  requiring  State-Wide  Prtmarle*  for 
all  Bute  OfBcei. 
7.  Raise  drinking  age  to  21  y«an. 

3.  Changv  Condoo-Wadlin  Law  wltli  bo 
■trllc*  clause,  and  to  settle  all'  atrUua  by  im- 
partial Arhltraton  agreeable  to  both  sldea. 

4.  Lower  voting  age  to  IS  j«»n. 

5.  Stranger  Code  of  Ktlilca. 
fl.  Bonus  for  Korean  and   Vietnam  ▼•*- 


7.  Study  cost  and  ftnaadng  of  all  Polltica] 
OAces  and  a  Mil  for  this  •olntlon. 

a.  Tighten  Lawi  to  combat  atr  and  vater 
Pollution. 

ft.  Btrcngtheo  Iaw  to  enforce  Compulsory 
Auto  iBiurance  Law. 

10.  Raise  the  Juvenile  Jurlsdlctkm  of  tbe 
Ceuru  from  10  to  IB  yean.  AU  foutbful  of- 
fesdera  ehooid  be  put  in  diflerent  Xnsutu- 
tlons  than  adults. 

11.  lAW  to  enforce  sale  or  purchase  of 
elgarTtt«e.  tcbaceo,  and  dgais  to  anyone  un- 
der 18  years  ol  ag«. 

12.  Rnlse  minimum  wage  to  ai.TS  per  hour. 

13.  Outlaw  Boxing. 

14.  Permanent  Sprtag  Prtmary  BJecuoa 
day  in  June. 

16.  MancUtory  free  tuition  at  aU  State 
and  City  UnlverslUes  and  Cocnnn unity  Col- 
leges. 

16.  A  printed  Recwd  of  all  proceedings  ver- 
baUm  of  each  State  Lcpslative  Beeslon  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 

17.  Bill  to  crcaU  three  dAy-w«ek-<nd  plan 
to  celebrate  all  H^days,  except  Religious 
BoUdeys.  on  Monday. 

16.  More  incenUve  Scholarships  to  assist 
needy  studenu  to  go  to  College. 

19.  BlU  for  permanent  Personal  Registra- 
tion k>e  made  State-wide:  and  changed  to 
have  less  congesUoo  l»  New  Tort  City. 

A.  Do  not  have  \o  Register  If  a  person 
moves  In  same  County  of  New  Tork  City, 
only  have  to  mall  notarised  change  of  ad- 
dress to  Board  of  EiecDons  of  that  County. 

20.  Bill  foe  Slate-wide  RecreatiMi  Depart- 
ment to  be  crcAted. 

Richard  H  Wels.  Chairman  oS  the  SUte 
Legtfilatlve  Committee  of  the  AAlUtcd  Young 
DemocrsU  of  New  Ycrk  presided  at  this  im- 
portant meeting. 


Acreu  the  Riwr,  Part  III— TW  Star 
DKiBtBto  ft  Cmc  CiMtt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MABTLAira 

IN  THE  HOCSK  OF  FIPRESBirrATIVBS 

Monday.  January  23,  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Spemker,  the  third 
article  In  the  exceDent  series,  ■■Acro«  the 
Elver."  by  Haj-nes  Johnson.  pubHahed 
last  week  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  draws  a  dlaheartenlng  picture  of 
life  In  public  housing  In  that  section  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  la  east 
of  the  Anacostta  River. 

The  public  housing  projects  In  this 
section  have  been  struck  as  hard  by  van- 
dals and  reckless  destruction  as  any 
other  part  of  the  area.  What  happened 
to  the  public  housing  projects  can  only 
be  described  as  disgraceful.  Uke  the 
storea.  shope  and  rwidents  of  the  area, 
the  public  housing  projects  appear  to  be 
sitting  ducks  lor  wanton  vandalism  and 
terror  which  is  characterising  the  area 
east  of  the  Anaoostla  River.  This  third 
article.  pubUshed  on  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 18.  1967.  In  the  Star,  follows: 

AC»06S   TBI   BIVD.    S— TM    PcBJC    HOCSIKB 

IsLAsraa  or  Dnpua 
(By  H»yiM«  JohMon.  Bt»l  «««  writer) 

The  bot  that  c»i>  b»  •aid  »bout  tbe  Villfj 
Green  public  bouamg  development  ta  th*t  It 
la  mil  ttMnaat  it  muit  also  be  uld  tbat  it 
!■  *  magrace  to  Wialiingto&. 

Valley  Green.  aCTon  tUe  hamcctXit.  to  tm 
rar  SoutbeMt.  to  a  plaee  of  tawle«n«M  and 
neglect.  Ie«r  and  hatred.  dMtrucUon  and 
looUng.    lt«  probleBis  cansot  be  overitateU. 
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upon  Kluiu.    For  Uw  unmnf*  tbm  u  no  "> '«•  2rf°"JJrv.llCT  Onn    a  ooU«!Uoo  Th.  mo«  rlvld  imprMslon  of  V»ll»j  Ore«i 

.^t,.aopn>»«,oc«ia.on.«nonl,f«L  ^<l»fi^l»^!JSr«^;Si«  tSHiSS  U  lU  <«Un«  o.  a»oUUon.     Ther.  «  .tr- 

nohop..                                                                  _  Sjh2£;^2d  ffll  2S  iSSSr^  numerou.  tUMUj  no  ioon  left  on  U»  «nt«n«  h»ll- 

••LMt  FtKUT  night  UMi.  ™  »  P«^^  S?.2f!J»^^S^<!^rU     niui  ISM,  V»U.T  w»7»  »■">  on  the  upper  Imdlng.  th«  Urge 

th,»p«tm«ntiu>«tomln.Bl<lIWM«iI»ld  "»»il  •^'»™2.SrSrty.»lT    ^n    ow  guie  frune.   h»»e   been   complefly  broken 

to  grio.l«ep,"  «iM  .  mouar  o«  fl».  Children.  Oreen   '^   "V^Md   1«1"^T'    "^^   ^  J^,      ^t  m^t    U,^  ar,  ,„  h«U   ughte. 

^,  rt*n^  ftghung  meld.,  end  then  they  '[''"r'^  P^fT"  ^Jf^^  ^^^c  Sm.  Valley  ar«,n  U  d«lt  and  dangemu. 

went  ouuld.,  light  outoid.  by  window   and  ?°<^  erouf»^^lt  wMM>n7er««  to  soo  pu  ^  u^,  ^yjn„.  „  u  merely  depreealng. 

,       they  .t«t*d  firing  .hoU^  wa.  •«'<»  »  go  ^"^'^^^^J^^'^^^:^  ^  at.  Blza-  Out  of  swlparto.nu  10»  are  „cant-the 

to  the  window,  even      Two  Umee  they  did         The  nelghbornooa    "'"''°™  "y^^.    -^  ^^j,  ^j  vahdallam.     By  laJK  eummer.  the 

Sar-They   went   t^    Inald.   and   .tarted  l;!"^  "^"^."2",?'^ ^"^  i^^^i  ^^c°U"^y  -a.  ^ttlng  out  of  hand 

fighting  again  and  a>en  they  go  outelde  and  '^^'^'^^'^^'l  .^^^  "^^^''i  pubUo  -There  ha.  b«>n  a  drastic  change  out  h^e^ 

•tart  ^looting  again.  r„^  i^^rSSTorlUte  houein.  onltt     Val-  said  Jame.  Wenti.  the  hard-working  former 

■I  wa.  scared  to  death,  of  cour».  and  I  "« '""-j"^?^  Pf  ™"  """""^  ™"'-  in™tl»tor  for  the  Department  of  Ucen.ee 

,  afraid  for  my  klda.     I'm  on  the  ground  ley  Oreen  added  mon 


Investigator  for  the  Departme] 
fMhe~V"r^f   in    the    project-who     and    Inapectlone   who   took   over   m   Area  » 


Boor  and  they  was  right  outalde  the  window  "■"•""     -_;-";^  rj^_,rtmVnt  at  night,  manager  laet  eummer. 

and  the  ..ol.no.  w^  outelde  and  it  could  ^^^  ^^fSlTa^'SS  JS«  then  ■ThT.ituat.on  1.  now  far  beyond  norma. 

come  right  in  and  get  me.  ^  .          T,           ™     .7™  .h..  in.d.  thu  management     and     maintenance    problema. 

•If.  tod  When  your,  afraid  to  la,  down  "If.  P»'"hK   '°"'„  r^?vX„  M<^»^  SioS  to  b.  a  private  development.    Th. 

togo<o.l«patnlght.     If.  Ilk.  at  Highland.  Pj*"  £1^'=  ^??^°«-    "'^Y*^a°°tJJ,^ ""i  «m.tnKrtlon  waanT  the  beet,  but  at  leaet  It 

(af^jolnlng  pubUc  houalng  project)  when  M.  »  Negro^    And  I«y  "''V'""!^^'^  h«l  a  good  app««nee.    Now  It  hM  evBT  ap- 

ill  the  apartment,  wa.  catching  Are  and  my  the  building,  don  '■^'''^.J^^^  pearan^f  a^lum  area.    A.  r«:ently  a.  laat 

friend-.  gUl.  got  burned  up.     If.  bad  to  have  I  can  "hder.land  why  Ui.  govei^ent  dMTt  »^^                           ,„   ^^   j^,   am-Ooor 

a  puce  Vou  Sll  home  and  youte  afraid  to  ^' ^f'-^^^'^^Xl^T,^^.  ^-  '«>n«  window.  «.d  5«r,  were  door..     Now 

Uydovmyourhe«l.-                                  ,     ^  ^      ,V^h.  SSi^J  cin^  .too  It  nottOng  there  1.  UtlU  gla-  and  few  doora. 

valley  Green  1.  no  fl-cUI  UUnd  of     d«-  enu.     U  the  parent.  "^ '•'JP  «  ^^^  "Thl.  problem  wa.  what  to  do  about  hou.- 

„»lr.     N»rby   are   other   hou-ng   proJ«:U.  can.     ^he  mother.  U  el ther^d  «^  don  t  ,„  P^g,    f.mlll».      So   NCHA   ekpen- 

bSh  public  and  private,  wearing  the  »me  care^     Cf,"^",  "»"  ""  "™"   unauper  ^^    ^,  "^^^^^    ^^^^       ^„    ^Ul   tb. 

look— drab  .Uba  on  a  drah  landKape— and  vUed  a.  late  aa  a  am.  number  o<  children  In  each  apartment,  the 

containing  the  »me  problem.      Broken  win-  TkaNanas  DHAVattial,*  p,,^   ,,„   become   an   attraction   for   other 

dowa,    looted    mallboaee,    una.hed    future..  'Kow   1  went   through   thU  Korean   con-  ,oung  people.    They  come  from  aU  part,  of 

tanuylng  nund.  in  the  night— aU  theM  are  g^.^     y^y  think  rd  be  afraid  of  theee  peo-  ^^  ^^y  ^„<i  mey  cauw  a  great  deal  at  troo- 

part  of  the  way  of  life  in  the  trouble  .pot.  pj^,     j^^  gjj._   j-m  not  afraid.     But  It  Juat  jjj^,  eepeclally  at  nlghu  and  on  weekend.. 

»crcm  the  Biver.  don't  make  mum  to  live  In  a  world  Uke  IhU  ■Now,  Im  not  vying  aU  the  trouble  oome* 

Two  geuerallaatlona  can   be  made   about  ^^^  thaf .  why  I'm  getting  out."  from  ouUldera.     Many  of  the  people  living 

pubUc  houalng  project,  rtudlad  during  the  other,  interviewed  over  a  .U-week  period  here  have  loet  eight  of  the  thought,  ThU  1. 

preparation  of  theee  article.:  ^^^  ..Mntlally  the  Mme  thing.     Many  moth-  our  hom..'    Th.re  U  a  strong  feeling  In  the 

FUat,   the  people  who  Uve  In  them  hate  ^^  ^^^^  ^  leave,  but  cannot.    There  lire  no  ^^  tmt  you  can  do  anything  to  hurt  govem- 

them — with  good  reawn.  transfer,  available,  and.  becau«  of  eoonom-  ment  property,  and  11  U  all  right.    And  there 

Second,  thwe  1.  something  Mnou.ly  wrong  ^^  ^^^  j^^,,  ^o  other  place  to  go.  u  .Uo  the  feeUhg  In  the  air  that  the  author- 

•wlth  the  planning  and  adminlWerlng  of  the  jjjaident.  who  lived  there  In  I««4  when  It  lUM  are  taking  It  eaay.    At  night  the  police 

unite.  ,1^  ,  private  project  claim  there  ha.  been  a  oome  out  hare,  and  they  are  as  cautlou.  a. 

Public  houalng  alway.  ha.  been  a  vela-  ^     j^,,  ^^  Mrvlce.  .Ince  the  government  took  poertble." 

tloia  problwn  m  Wn.Mngton.     It  throw,  to-  ^^^^      Before   they  aay.  the  garbage  waa  ool-  At  VaUey  Oreen.  the  damage  U  so  great,  so 

gethar  large  number,  of  people,  all  of  thMa  ^^^^  Mv.n  day.  a  week.     Now.  it  U  only  frequent  and  k  extenMve  that  the  malnte- 

poor.  in  areaa  away  from  the  heart  of  th.  ^^j^^         twic*  a  week.     Before,  there  were  nance  men  cannot  reaUy  tell  new  breakage 

city.     Many  of  th«e  people  relnforo.  each  J^  security  guard,  on  patrol  at  night,  mak-  from  old. 

other,    problem,   and    behavioral    pattern..  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  keeping  children  In-  "BOT  wl  a*  IBTWO'- 

A.  a  group,  they  aUo  form  the  true  dlapoe-  ^^^     j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^o  gyarda    Before,  the  ■■g^  mtnj  thing,  are  bappennlng  that  we 

Mued  of  Waahlngton.  maintenance  work  wm  better.    Now  It  1.  al-  ,;,^„.,  g«  ^  them  fa.t  enough."  uld  WUber 

In  the  project.,  famlllea  without  father.  ^^^  impoealble  to  get  repair..  .  Branch,  the  maintenance  .upervlaor  for  that 
are  the  rule.  They  are  large  famllle..  mast  .nnrer..  area.  "We  are  trying  to  keep  up.  I  think 
of  them  dependent  on  welfare  for  a  living.  j!;;~;/„"  .,„„  „,  „urttv  all  the  hous-  we  are  falling  behind,  but  we're  trying." 
Many  of  them  have  been  uprooted  and  -On  the  quMUon  of  «Kurtty  all  <^»^°^  wlaaMA  condition,  have  reached  the 
forci  to  move  from  other  are«  oj:  '"•  ^Ity  |f '^^'^^sV^^S^^  Sfth^TS^.  poSt  wh.™  pe^.-'-ir t  "Tven  report  dam- 
by  urban  renewal   or  freeways.    At   VaUey  ^^I'^^l^ZlV^^^     l^t^nMX^  ieTto  their  a^menta.    They  are  accepting 

sxu.'^h^To?i:iSiTiVh'init'fre  i^SH^^^HSw-^/jr^  i^^^^^^ni'^i'^.^.^^t^r^. 
'^:^^'^Lr^^^^^iT.  ^fi^-^'^'^Z'^^'i^.  ^  "^B^ot"h'-"n'':^'roi';^r''whrrp: 
sr^rI''°»s°hS:sfnrpr5Xf^.S'e;  torTN"^rr;e%-r«^rss"o,^:  p."- l^£Ks^l-S 

Seeing'  fo^^  ftv.  bedrli...  niarly  half  agement.  and  other  offlclaU  »y  the  author-  .tunned^     Be  "^.^  J»  X  It^S^^t 

iint  to-VallevOrMn.  Ity  U  not  budgeted  to  provide  a  place  like  cannot  keep  up.    "W.  thought  it  would  get 

Th^tSirS^  became  a  foc«  point  vLley     Oreen     «th     ad^^uaU     protection,  better  after  the  .ummer,"  he  «Ud.    "Instead, 

for  problem  famllle.  In  an  area  that  already  One  man  eetlmated  Valley  Green  alone  would  it  ha.  gotten  worw. 

luid  Kih.tantlal  houalng  problem..  need  at  leaat  10  men  on  night-time  patroU.  u  waa  during  the  .ummer  that  Branch  • 

Compllcaung  the  picture  U  another  fact.  Thinking    in    term,    of    all    the    project.,  crew,    began    boarding   window,   of   va^t 

The    National    Capital    Houalng    Authority  Everett  «id.   "It  would  probably  coat  aeveral  apartment..    They  went  from  the  ™  O"" 

(NCHA)  alway.  has  been— and  .till  la— thnld  Hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year."  up.     By  the  time  they  got  to  the  top  noor. 

about  tackling  th.  KX:U1   problwn.  of  th.  on    the    queatlon    of    garbage    collection,  not  long  ago.  <^ <»^">«J°°  '^fef^  m t 

people  It  «rve..  there  1.  an   odd  regulation  that  «y.  If  a  '>«>,^2^  "-^^^n^JI^.^^tl^^l^n 

Houauig  official,  can  point  to  numerous  project  ha.  Individual  heaung  unite  the  dty  of  plyv-jod.    Three  hundred  ^~''  ?^^" 

dli^ultlef  in  their  path-lick  of  funds,  th.  ^i«le.    pickup.      Wh«e    th--e    U    central  on  5j"^^.  ^,^<^'-°^'J"^rSl1 

compucatlon.  of  dealing  with  Congre...  th.  heating.   NCHA   muat   pay.     The   procedure  "»  !?,  •^«''  ^'•?1  '^'"   "^'"  ""   "" 

neceauty  to  buUd  a  maximum   number  of  then  U  for  NCHA  to  InvlU  bid.  by  private  boarding  will  r».ume.                 ,^    ^     ^       ^  ., 

unite  at  the  loweM   price  on   the  cheapeet  traah  firm..     At  moat  projecta.  two  plckupe  At  varlou.  tlmea.  Wentl  Mid.  he  hM  had 

land  available.  dUagreement  over  which  pub-  a  week  are  arranged.     At  Valley  Oreen.  the  50  apartments  ready  for  occupancy,  but  they 

lie  agency  .hould  be  reeponilble  for  provld-  oOolaU  maintain.  It  1.  picked  up  .U  tlmea  a  were  damaged  before  families  oould  be  moved 

ln«  Kimmunlty  servlcee.  employment,  health,  week.    If  that  la  m,  then  the  resident,  are  in.    So  the  would-be  tenantt  had  to  go  back 

riSeetlon.  wrong,  on  the  waiung  u.t. 

They   can   point    to   their    awarenea.    of  wKLtKO  or  n»oi..TioM  The  oldeet  pubUc  houaiiig  project  in  the 

Kiund  planning  prlneiplea-and  aUo  their  After  going  to  th.  Valley  Oreen  area  day  VaUey   Green  section.  Highland,   vraa  buut 

di^tlee  in  applying  these  principles.  and  night  IW  the  sU-week  period,  one  oooiea  during  World  War  n  to  house  naval  person- 

l^what  eme^i  mo«  strongly  from  talk,  away  ,^th  a  feeling  that  no  on.  I.  superrl.-  n^  '»" ,'~"  "^  J^r^lho^^W- 

wi^  t^  oSuU.  and  from  a  r^lew  of  th.  Ing  the  building..     A.   only  on.  KnjU  ex-  began  "P^^.  "^  '2^'^i^.°!foi"''?. 

«^    to  that  pliimlng  for  public  houalng  ampl^  In  front  of  one  o<  the  apartment.  '"J- »  «^,^.i^^'  , J'^f    ™ 

S^^lie  year.  hL^^at  bert.  BttuL    More  atand.  a  trailer  truck,  mating  in  the  r^  It  •«^'~^,»'"^  "^  '°  "«"'  ^"^ 

Si«uitthereapparenUyh..beennorMl  baa  been  .tanding  there  for  a  y.«,  lealdenta  killed  mv««J  children. 
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T^y,i^»^-u..|nH^^-.-;  --^.---rpj;jssr:St",r  Ti^^r^r^^^^^^'^^^ 

r^'mS^^r    WlSw^^yve^ntSmld-  Rlghth-elnm,hillth.kld.heatupaBtU,  ^^^^    ^^^    Uv«    he    h»d   Mved    or 

li   ffigSSL^,  ^   "^^o^"""*^  '^"""•^"'""^'i^'tl^.SS^";  ^1^  health  he  h«l  improved.    He  also 

orobleSI-Xi^h  not  of  the  magnitude  of  He  wa.  afraid  to jjay  "^J"^  "f^  ijjj  leaves  SUVlvtag  him  thrM  KlU  Who  are 

vSev^^    A  Poealble  erpUnatlon  might  genuine  l«uh.r  coat.     B  Jo.t  go-  »rt«»  medJCal  doctors  and  a  daughter  who  Is  a 

b.^t^r^uirS..ma.ii;r.  that  P"^!,-"" '  ^JPf""^  on  poUoe  to  ^^^     continue  hlii  contribution   of 


/Snlbw  pubUc  houalng  project.  Highland     protect  than  out  here. 


cfraa  oaMSLiMC  paoeLxM 


mercy  and  humanltarlanlsm  to  society 


Addition.    Uee    hetw«n    valley    "reen    a™                          csraa  uai.».»..  "»-"-  ^^^    Hawaii  !■  a  better  place  Ul  which 

S^^pred-^wre'^e^-nS'^'ce-li^     „,-'  '- .T"'  -"^  ""*  '*"'"^  "  '  S^i  ^U3e  Dr.  Ichltaro  KaUuk.  lived 

vandalism   problems  are   troubleeome.  they         ■g,,™   night  men   gamble   in   the  ball..  tner«.                      ^  »     ..                    w-  • 

ar.  not  as  bad  a.  at  Vallsy  Oreen.                            ^.^e  quarters  hit  the  cement  ao  hard  that  I  In  the  hope  that  Other*  may  be  In- 

Luana  Koaa  AraaTUXKra                     oan  hear  It  in  the  laat  bedroom  In  here.  Hall  gplred  by  the  life  of  one  who  lived  the 

•_~.   «v.  .tnwL   aUo   adloUilng    VaUey      the  night  in  th.  rtreet  people  are  Kreaming  ggg^  Ufe.  I  offer  for  the  Rxcoao  an  excel- 

n-iSTu  a  oonSei  of  private  apartmenta.     at  th.  top  of  their  voice.  "  jgnt  article  written  by  Joe  Arakakl  In  the 

High  Point,  Banuby  Terrace  and  Sky  Tower.         Then  ahe  said:  jujy  19.  1967,  Inue  of  Uie  Honolulu  Star- 

NoTihe  houalni  authority  1.  beginning         "I've  alway.  Jh^h-^  S^L?!*  "  ""  Bulletin: 

Sg'^-t."'^;'^.?.^^--^^  :£'SH-3ri:%srr  —i.^z^:^^o.— 

'    "         '  ---••• —  (By  Jo*  AraiLsld) 

out  here."  Dr.  Ichltaro  K»t«ukl,  flr«t  JmpaneM  doctor 

■There  are  regulaUoa«,  »nd  they  wUl  n*«  educ*t«l  In  the  United  Statet  uid  de«Ji  ol 

«h"v.^  »ri*rt^nt«'«ay>  difflculUee  are  "get-      to  be  enforcwl."  Wenta  »fty».    -nil*  •o«*  P»J-  HawaUi  medical  profeMlon,  died  peacefully 

P"^*^/*^.      A_   .'-   examnle,  he  Mid  th»t      ting  on  the  ahoulder  la  ROing  to  have  W>  be  ^^^^    ^     _  yesterday. 


•'J,.T,^^L''.'t^^J"<^^'^^^     eai^.u  ialklng  about  "a  fieUng  of  rebeUion 
satisfactorily  answered. 

John  P.  Walsh  Jr..  the  mansger  of  tboae 


to^thl  mmth  of  November  he  ord»ed  600  done  avmy  with.     At  the  earn,  umt  weTe  Hewas  101  y»r.  of  age. 

SwT^^T^  for  the  679  uniu  in  th.  going  to  have  to  build  something  of  a  com-  jbe  retired  doctor  died  at  11  ajn.  at  hU 

2!r..!^.nt  ^^  munlty  out  here.    We. need  things  like  ade-  ^  yiclonan  style  home  at  1SS«  KMau- 

"'SX^Ild   dmtrucUoo  are  comnwn.   he  quate  recreation,  but  that  might  take  two  ^„  g^.^, 

^  yeata.  h.  had  been  m  falling  health  tor  the  past 

•■They  tear  up  everything.    We  replace  the  "Something  ha.  to  be  done  now."  ^^^  ^^  ,m^  5,^  boapitallied  for  a  while 

lock,  left  and  right    They  .wing  on  the  pipe.  rHa  coar  or  vain>»i.iaM  .hortly  before  hi.  lOIrt  birthday. 

KUI  break  them.    They  tear  out  the  paneU.  -^  ^  ^rtually  lmpo»lble  to  determine  the  HU  three  sons  are  doctors;  his  only  daugh- 

They  take  th.  door,  off  th.  hlng»,  and  cut  ^^   ^^^^  ^^   vandallem  and  destruction   at  ter   Is   a  nurse-reoepUonUt  for   on.  of   her 

bolM  big  eiwugh  for  you  to  put  your  Art  ^              ,^yj  hou.lng  project.     But     doctor  brother..                                 

through  on  theee  hollow  .teel  metal  doora.  J^'i,^  clv,^:  >«"•  Kauukl,   whom   the  doctor   married 

One  and  a  half  month,  ago  they  totally  de-  j^^  j^j      ,g  ^^^  of  large  pane,  of  glaas.  In  1801  In  Tokyo,  Japan,  died  la.t  June  33. 

etroyed  60  percent  o<  the  Uundry  machine..  ,,,  .heeteto  a  boi,  at  gU  a  bo»  were  requl-      BhewaaSa.        _    _  .     ^,               ...      

They  turned  them  upalde  down  and  took  the  jj,on^    aa   well   aa   aeveral   doaen   .maUer  Dr.  Banford  8.  Katmikl.  one  of  the  Kin., 

coin  boio.  off  the  waeher.  and  dryer.  "  ^^^   ,j  .heeU  to  a  boi,  at  th.  same  price,  said  "My  father  died  very  peaoefuUy  in  bla 

Now  the  coin  boiee  are  covered  with  an  ,j.^, '    only  a  few  boie.  are  left      On  acme  aleep  " 

eighth  of  an  Inch  of  .teel  put.  attached  to  .igbt  to  10  panM  of  glaas  are  replaced.  H<r  said  hu  father  had  been  very  active 

concrete  poets  sunk  m  the  floor.  on,  hundrwl  new  boiee  are  being  oi^erwl.  until  quite  recenlty  and  he  thought  nothing 

Valley  Oreen  and  the  other  bouaing  de-  ^  j^     ^^^  ^,„  ^„,  500  mall  box  looks  of  walking  two  or  three  mile,  to  Walklkl 

velopments  stand  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  ^^  100  mall  box  door,  on  hand.    They  are  "But.  he  had  to  give  up  the  loiig  walla 

two  areas  already  examined  In  earUer  am-  ,     — ^e  and  200  more  locks,  at  gl  apiece.  Just    before   his    lOOth    birthday      he   aald 

clM  In  this  senee      The  other  s«=tlon    ata>  ,'50  aooia.  at  »a  apiece,  are  being  ordered.  A   few   years   ago.   OrKatoukl  s    heartng 

across  th.  AnacoaUa.  U  In  Kenllworth  In  the  *  -^  ^  ^    ,j    ^  ^„  ,„  pi»o^  tct  aOO  went  had  and  his  eyea  began  faUlng.  forcing 

Par    NorUhMLSt.      There,    the    same    general  u„„^oetats  at  6730  apiece.     There  are  not  the  avid  reader  of  sclenUflc  Journals  to  cut 


problem,  are  evident,  man?  left  down  on  his  reading. 

Acroas  the  street  from  a  group  of  boarded-              '     ,„„„„,    tji„.  were  1 JOO  hall  light  The  eon  of   a   weU-to-do  IndustrlalUt  In 

up    atores    deecribed    earlier    Is    Kemlworth  ^^,^  ^^  supply.     Another   IJOO  were  pur-  Osaka.   Japan.   Dr.   Kataukl   wu    gr^ual»d 

Oourta,  a  public  houBng  project.  A  comblna-  ^^^^  ^^^     ji  new  order  Is  being  placed  tor  from  San  Prandsoo  High  School  InlBBS.    He 

tloo  of    row  houaos  and  four-sUiry  walk-up  j  g^   ^^^^      Maintenance    men    hav.   been  returned   to   Japan   and   taught  KngUsh   In 

apartmenu.  It  contains  433  unlU.  of  which  „'maiui  Ui  «0  haU  Ught  bulb,  a  day.  Kobe  and  Oeaka. 

only  a  handful  are  vacant.    In  common  with  >"        ""                   hJtnM  mrt  needed  to  replace  He  decided  to  take  up  medicine  during  his 

JSi'prolect  to  the  south,   the  famllle.   ar,  ^.^l^^^^^'Z^^^H^!^^^.  mothers  Uln-s.     He  felt  be  could  help  her 

Urge  and  there  are  few  men.  rCTTr-  hav.  h«n  n\ar*a  for  50  toilet  •eat*.  ^  **«  became  a  doctor. 

Unlike    southeast,    where    the    apartment  ^T^^'^^^d^l^T^  Jm  swiwh^  Inieee.  he  realised  hi.  ambition  when  he 

projecta  are  stacked  row  on  Tt>w,  KenUwortH  W  Are  alartns,  ana  itw  nre  aiarm  »wiu,uc-  graduated  from  the  Unlvewlty  of  CaUXornla 

Ooiirta  la  a  study  in  taolatlon.     In  the  front                                    School  of  Medldne. 

"--                                                '  The  bubonic  plague  brousbt  him  to  Ha- 


ls Kenltworth  Avenue:  on  all  the  otiier  sides 
&re  woodland,  the  aquatic  fardens.  and  the 
AnaooetJtt  River.  Behind  the  apartmenu.  on 
the  strip  of  open  land  between  the  woods 
and  the  river,  u  the  Kenllworth  dump. 

Still,  physically,  Kenllworth  Court  appears 
In  far  better  condition.  The  exteriors  are 
neat,  there  la  aozne  grass.  But  inalde  the 
larger  aparUnents  the  same  old  problems  are 
evident. 

"We  have  problems  of  window  breakage, 
fire  ezUngulahers  dlaappearing,  and  damage 
to  equipment  in  storage  rooms,"  said  Edwin 
Gardner.  KCHA's  Area  11  manager. 


A  CcatcBftriaa  Lmtc*  a  Uf  acy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HawAn 
IN  THE  HOnSI  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Motutav,  January  23,  19S7 
Mr.      MATSUNAGA.    Mr.      Speaker, 


He  was  sent  base  In  IMM  by  the  San  Pran- 
daoo  Health  Department  to  Inveatlgau  the 
plague  outbreak. 

Dr.  Kataukl  Immediately  fell  In  love  with 
Hawaii,  decided  to  make  bis  permanent  home 
here,  and  became  a  pioneer  physician  for 
plantation  workera. 

In  one  of  his  many  Interrlewa.  he  recalled 
that  the  1000  epidemic  not  only  caused  hor- 
ror In  Honolulu  but  alarmed  Pacific  Ooa« 
dtiea  aa  weU. 

During  the  plague,  he  worked  closely 
with  such  then  well  known  docton  aa  R.  W. 


Damage  In  the  laat  year  hea  been  greaUr         "-        _        ,,         ^^  w,  ini   year*  old. 

than    at    any    Ume    before.    Oardner    uld.  When  '  °iVi  ""**.       ^,,.  Mlllf^iSr  Wood  and  F.  Trotter 

■There  Mem.  to  be  a  growing  trend  among  Ulli  to  ItseU  1«  a  noteworthy  aCOOmplWl-  ^^^^  ^  „„a     b,  ^  „„»  to  the  Orient 

young  people  to  loee  reepect  for  authority."  ment.   But  when  a  man  nves  to  De  OTer  a  ^^  mot^tudy  of  locmUtte.  where  the  plague 

He  readily  ooncedee  that  K.niiwortb  Court  hundred  and  leases  behind  him  a  Ieeac7  _,„iii,<L 

teiuuat.,  moetly  the  young,  have  been  prln-  of    continuing    benefita    to    the    people  ^   ^^   ,^,y   p,«uoe  here,   meet  of  Dr. 

clpally  responsible  for  damage  and  pilferage  »hom  he  served  and  to  their  posterity  xj^^uki'.   paUenta   were  Japaneae   laborere 

at  buaUiMs  Mtabllahm.nu  acroas  th.  street.  ^^^  ^  ^j^j^  d«erves  to  be  recognized  by  ttcm  the  sugar  plantations. 

,J^  tZ^'^J^'J^T^"  ""°^"'  """^  hla  teUow  men  on  us  wide  a  Kale  aa  They  all  told  him  the  aame  story:   the 

^^uJ-pIr.^^J'^trSa!^  ^%taroKatsu«.deanorthem«ll.  S^-dirno?r.~.h:-Sn.-"Sv.'^S"pJ: 

S,^s^  a'^"y«-«!fmot?er  M  Xr  cal  profession  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  tlent  much  attaitMo. 


A214 

.  Z^,^rSm^t:   ttoy  dlxln»  11*.  U» 
work  kc-d  »MJt*l  to  more  out. 

Acoortlln*  to  Ui»  doctor.  Uie  wortBi  twm- 
plilned  »b<mt  poor  p»y.  poor  food  and  poor 

H»  .IK  r»oi«iil>««l  Oirt  M»OB  of  tlMBl 
djdn't  Ub  than  doctor  bcaun  h*  «"- 
UmM  lent  ttown  tMk  to  work  wUau  tMT 
mre  itm  ilsk. 

BxnaxB  zif  tftss 

Or  Kitmikl  retirwl  la  l»3a  •"«  ••  T»f" 
a(  prMtiM,  but  ba  tr»y»l«d  vVtolT  >»  ™ 
Fttr  EMt  »n«r  th»t,  pursuing  hl«  lnt«wt»  m 

""STuTutir  TMi».  b*  »njck  to  s  quiet  but 

Almort  d»nT.  !»•  took  M«  CM*  and  draMd 
M  Ufor  Ml  important  biuliuB  oonlermioe.  h» 
«Klk«l  1  b«U  mil*  to  two  mUM  down  to 
Walklkl.  „^ 

On  HU  100th  blrtBd»7.  b«  told  »  Star 
Bullotln  reporta-  he  attributed  hl«  lorng  Ule 
to  "regulM  unng,  not  IrregulM  UTlng.- 

"By  raguUr,"  be  Mid,  "1  mean  ataylaf  away 
nwn    drukmc.    emnklng.    and    Oloaa    wUd 

*"  aTueed  to  be  a  two-p»ck  a  day  snokar  In 
Ma  younger  daya.  ..^„. 

■nie  grand  old  man  alao  gpre  thla  adTlca. 
M^lodermUOA  la  Vdm  anawer.  Bxceaaea  to 
«nrytliln(  are  bad,  lucb  aa  women  and  lore 
aflatrm.** 

Ba  laid.  "Tlie  frame  (rf  mind  la  Important. 
1  alwayi  m.t  don't  count  your  btrOidaya. 
rcrget  your  birthday  and  you  wont  grow  old 
ia  quickly."  ^  ^ 

He  alao  ate  simple  fooda— nothing  rich  and 
alept  wbeoerer  be  felt  like  It 

An  and  gardener,  he  epent  much  tima 
earing  for  bla  planta  and  flowera. 

A  hlbkeiB  U  named  for  him.  If  a  one  wllb 
a  tad  ceoter,  yellow  flower,  and  blood  ted 
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Ak  PoIhliM  U  ■  ■omc*  to  All  Who 
Bnolho 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMAKKS 


Obailea  It  Dunn,  a  long  time  mend  o<  the 
doetcr,  aald  tha  hlUacua  waa  named  for  him 

10  yeara  ago.  

-«•■  a  flower  at  Me.-  Dunn  aald.  "ao  It  waa 

oiUy  proper  that  we  name  It  Dr.  Kataukl." 

Dunn  Bid,  "When  I  waa  a  baby  80  yeara 

agf>,  I  waa  »«ry  BL     Dr.  KatauU  eared  my 

Hfe." 

Dunn  made  It  a  regular  practloa  ot  glTlng 
tba  doctor  a  gUt  on  each  birthday  (Octo- 
ber sa>. 

Tb«  doctor  recolred  two  planta  on  Ma  lOlat 
birthday. 

Dunn  recalled  bla  many  long  talka  with 
the  doctor  fruoi  1937  to  1964. 

-J  will  certainly  ml*a  him.*  aald  Dtmn. 
-He  wae  not  only  a  great  doctor,  but  a  true 
humanitarian. 

"I  win  pray  for  him  erery  day." 
In   !»•.   the   Hawaii   Medical   Aaaoclatlon 
preaented  Dr.  ICataukl  a  apedal  award  aa  daan 
otf  Bawall'i  medical  prof  eeeloei. 

He  becama  a  Ufe  member  of  the  American 
Had  ooM  In  I91ft.  The  meml)«rrtilp  card 
waa  Blgned  by  Prealdent  WUaon. 

Memortal  aerrlcee  for  Dr.  KatauM  trill  be 
held  at  «  pm.  Saturday  at  Hoaol  Oardeo 
Mortuary. 

The  family  requoata  that  flowara  be 
omitted,  but  donatloru  may  be  made  In  hla 
memory  to  the  donor-a  farortte  chanty. 

SurTlTOTa  are  three  aona.  Dra.  Sanford  9. 
and  Robert  T..  both  In  prtrate  practice,  and 
Dr  Dafld  I  Kataukl.  former  Olty  health  ad- 
mlnlatrator  and  now  with  the  State  Social 
Serrtcea  Department  daurhter,  Itta.  Carol 
Woolanl;  three  grandchUdran;  and  thrae 
great  grandc^illdmL 

lira.  Woolard  la  a  BUlia  luuiiilliaili*  fcr  Dc 
RobartT.Kataokl, 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MOLTER 

or  Kaw  ToaK 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSDrTATIV*! 

Mondat,  Janaarf  23,  J9S7 
Mr  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  moat  dangerou*  situations  faced  by 
our  people,  partlctilarlr  those  who  live 
In  urban  areas,  as  the  majority  do.  1*  the 
Increasing  poUutlon  of  the  air  we  breathe 
with  noxious  poisons.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture I  Intend  to  Introduce  legJsUttlon  call- 
ing for  a  concerted  attack  on  tills  prob- 
lem. 

An  exoeHent  treatment  of  the  rablect 
la  contained  In  the  following  article  from 
the  December  23. 1966  edlUon  of  the  Sea- 
farers Log,  a  pubUcatlon  of  the  Seafarers 
International  Union.  I  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  our  coUeaguea: 
PoixTTTtoN  Mmacs  TO  All 
On  Norember  3S,  I9M.  a  pan  fell  orer  the 
New  Tork  motroponten  area  that  laated  for 
4  days.  Tbe  air  became  InoeaJAngly  unfit 
to  Ijreathe  aa  polaonoua  Kaases  pouring  from 
thousand*  upon  thousands  of  chimneys  and 
and  automobile  eihausu  slowly  crowded  the 
Ufe-glTlng  oxygen  from  people*a  lun^. 

A  almple  temperature  ln»eralOii  bed 
dapped  a  Ud  over  the  city,  making  Ita  normal 
treA  air  supply  a  stafn^ant  sewer  of  human 
and  Industrial  waste  products.  The  propor- 
tion of  harmful  waste  products  In  the  air 
roae  quickly  from  Its  normal  13  percent,  paat 
the  danger  point  of  60  percent,  and  up  to 
SO.S  percent.  An  Air  PoUutlon  Imergeney 
waa  declared  and  drastic  measuree  were  tJelng 
eonaldered  when  Mother  Nature  fortunawly 
decided  to  spare  the  city  further  grief  and 
tbe  teniperature  Inrerslon  lifted.  The  pot- 
Bonous  gassea  which  had  gathered  over  the 
city  quickly  dispersed  so  people  oould  sgain 
breathe  "clean  abr" — which  waa  only  la  per- 
cent polluted. 

Hew  Tork  City  baa  not  been  ao  fortunata 
In  the  past,  norihave  other  dtlea  both  In  the 
Xmited  Statee  and  elsewhere. 

in  December  1»«S.  New  Tork  City  auatalned 
1^  veek-long  temperature  Inversion  that 
kined  300  people.  Back  In  October  1»48  the 
poUuted  air  of  Donora.  Pennsylvania,  killed 
30  people  and  made  4.000  acutely  ill  in  three 
days.  Pour  thousand  Londoners  died  in  a 
single  week  In  1953 — murdered  by  air  which 
was  not  fit  to  breathe.  In  December  19«3  a 
mass  of  stagnant,  fllthy  air  settled  on  the 
VS.  eastern  seaboard  from  Maasachuaetts  to 
Virginia.  Had  it  not  fortunately  dispersed 
lust  in  time,  the  United  Statee  ml^t  have 
suffered  one  of  tSle  worst  domestic  disasters 
in  its  history. 

Although  Seafarera,  who  spend  much  of 
their  time  breathing  the  clean  air  available 
for  the  most  part  today  only  on  the  high 
aeaa  may  not  have  the  full  extent  of  the 
iwublem  brought  home  to  them  dally  aa  other 
Americana  do.  what  man  has  been  doing  to 
his  atmoeptoere  for  many  years  can  only  be 
dMcrlbed  aa  fouling  bla  own  neat.  The  air 
without  which  he  cannot  Uve  for  more  than 
a  few  seconds  baa  been  used  as  a  vast  open 
sewer.  Into  It  pour  the  smoky  excrement  cf 
man's  factorle*.  fumacea,  automohUsa— 
duaU  and  ehemlcala  which  can  and  do  kllL 
Our  atmosphere  alwayi  has  and  alwaya  win 
he  called  upon  to  dispose  of  waau  producta. 


and  can  proceea  modest  amounts  without 
serlotM  aBecta  on  msnUnri.  Trouble  has 
been  grxjwtng  m  recent  years  becauae  the 
anumnt  of  poUutanto  being  released  mto  the 
atmoaphare  have  riaan  far  above  the  "mod- 
eat**  level. 

Almost  8,000  communltes  comprising  over 
80  percent  of  the  total  D  S.  popuUUon  are 
today  facing  an  air  pollution  problem.  The 
problem  manlfeeta  itself  in  deaths  and  per- 
manent injurlee  In  the  form  of  chronic 
respiratory  i11r«*~  including  the  common 
cold,  chronic  bronchltia.  chronic  constrictive 
venUlatory  dlaease.  pulmonary  emphysema, 
brotujiial  asthma  and  lung  cancer.  Kmphy- 
aema.  a  dlaease  once  restricted  almoet  ex- 
clusively to  miners  forced  to  breathe  stale. 
dust-ailed  air  for  long  periods,  has  recently 
become  second  only  to  heart  disease  ss  a 
cause  of  dlsabiUty  In  the  VS. 

The  coaU  of  air  pollution  have  become 
staggering.  Airplane  craahee  and  delays 
caused  by  low  visibility  at  airports  "socked- 
In"  by  smog  take  a  toll  in  Uvea  and  money. 
Medical  costs  brought  alwut  by  smog- aggra- 
vated diseases  are  Unmense.  The  poisonooa 
chemicals  ptimped  Into  the  atmoephere  dam- 
age crope.  destroy  timber,  injure  livestock, 
cause  rapid  deterioration  of  atone,  metal  and 
wood  buildings,  weaken  lahrics.  cause  prt>p- 
erty  values  to  plummet,  destroy  game  ani- 
mals and  wildlife  and  corrode  precision  In- 
strumenU  and  control  sysUma.  Millions  are 
spent  yearly  on  electricity  for  increased 
lighting  because  of  smog  induced  darkness. 
Paradoxically.  Ijecause  of  our  present  meth- 
ods of  producing  electricity,  this  often  serves 
to  increase  the  amount  of  smog  in  the  air. 

Airborne  poUutants  are  capable  of  doing 
thla  vast  amount  of  damage  becauae  of  the 
highly  poisonous  and  corrosive  nature  of  the 
chemicals  Involved.  The  average  smog  that 
descends  over  a  dty  or  larger  region  con  Ulna 
varying  amounts  of  the  following: 

Suiftir  dioxide  (which  is  slowly  converted 
In  the  air  to  sulfuric  sdd  which  UteraUy  saU 
away  stone  aiul  metal);  hydrogen  fluoride. 
chlorine,  hydrogen  chloride,  nitrogen  oxides, 
hydrogen  aulflde,  and  othera. 

Poaalbly  the  moet  vivtd  picture  one  can 
get  of  the  extent  of  air  poUuUoo  in  our  dtlea 
la  from  an  alrUner.  While  flying  over  the 
countryside  the  air  ia  relaUvely  clear  and 
vision  unobstructed.  In  the  distance,  how- 
ever, the  city  can  be  seen  wreallied  In  a 
blanket  of  poisonous  smog  (smoke  poUutantt 
and  fog)  or  smaze  (smoke  pollutsnu  and 
hazel.  Aa  the  city  approachea  the  pollution 
increases  and  vlalblllty  drop*  to  lero,  which 
meana  you're  right  in  the  middle  o<  it. 

Where  do  theae  poisons  cocne  fiomT  Who 
are  the  culprits?  The  truth  Is  that  each 
sml  every  one  of  us  does  our  bit  to  p^lute 
the  air  which  we  must  then  breathe.  Prom 
the  ttene  we  get  up  In  the  morning  and  turn 
up  the  furnace  to  warm  the  house  we  are 
adding  to  the  poUuUon  of  our  air  supply  be- 
cause Are  of  almost  any  eort  « leases  pol- 
lutants into  the  air. 

Driving  to  work  in  our  cars  we  become 
veritable  poison  gas  marblnia  with  a  myriad 
of  toxic  gases  spewing  from  our  exhauata. 
Getting  rid  of  our  garbage  meana  flres  which 
pollute  the  atmosphere  In  agriculture, 
crop  dusts  and  sprays  put  poisonous  chemi- 
cals in  our  air.  Evaporation  of  volatile  pe- 
troleum products  from  open  tanks  is  an  of- 
fender There  are  more  ways  m  which  our 
air  k  being  polluted  than  ire  oould  poaalbly 
list  her*. 

Although  we  must  an  share  some  of  the 
guilt  tor  polluting  our  atmoephere,  aome 
are  bigger  poUutoia  than  others.  In  the  past 
our  huge  IndusrtnsJ  centers  have,  along  with 
the  automoljile.  l>een  prlndpal  offenders. 
Anyone  who  visited  Plttstmrgh,  Pa,  not  too 
many  yeaia  aao  oould  touch,  taste  and  smell 
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the  refills  of  sir  pollution  created  by^e  J^^'^JJ^  rTghf  l?Tt.  "SstT.  ^S^ZL^^.:^^'  '"""  ""* 
nea's  many  steel  plants,  where  open  hearth  Commonwealth  In  ugnt  qf  lia  me  T^oMlan.  revoluUon.  changing  moree,  the 
lurnacee  apewed  dust  and  gasses  Into  the  aU-  pr™nl»p_  p„„.ivanUns  to  stand  tall  and  fear  of  the  loss  of  individualism  In  a  corn- 
day   and   night     Basic   changee  In   fum«»         He  urg«^  Pennsylvamans  to  stana  puterlaed    civilization   are   ahaklng   andent 

ri?eC.u'S!.ts--sir?ier:r.n.s  7£™-Xn""-.s^^^sry  tSi::;r.t^^^oT --'•-"'' - 

^^^ra-^re^^raSc^rhown^.     ---— ^irEsS"-^^^""  Our^uthgrow«etie..lns..rd.o,new 

the?ei.  much  to  be  done,  there  as  elsewber^         ^rJe'^taTlT.^  ^U  U  nothing  new  to  men. 

The  tsct  IS  that  although  air  pollution  baa         Jhey  were  tall  y«re                   t„,Biiment  of  Only  when  men  have  taken  hold  of  the 

^^Trg-rus-.Taf-^^itraC'^^-rn;  p9fHfS'HrISc:yi-  tris^^"^"inTrto-£= 

£-S^\"nrn^'u^tri?.a-Se^     ^P^^^^^^l^^^^"^  ^X.^^^'^^"^-""' "^ ''""'""■ 

rrim'^y'^rc^.^i^s^urr^-'t:  -'.^^r^::-r^'si:s^-  JJ-zt-^t;:^;^.::.^::. 

ence.    The  majority  of  people  In  the  US  are     «"n  0<^peM                       assuming  the  lead-  We  are  dtlzens  of  a  proud  sUte.  but  we 

literally  unng  their  Uvee  at  the  bottom  ^a     J^ '"!' °°  ^V'^J^-^^^iiS.' ^a  cannot  rest  on  this  pride, 

sewer  that  u  shortening  the  Uvea  of  them-     "^P°' ,'"""''.  ?"'"«■   w"-"  q^,  ^,^  ^,  ^„  meaning  only  If  each 

selves  and   their  children.     Tet  they  do  so     uttered  '"»£"»"•,.,,  ^^  „  a,—,.  ^  one  of   us   becomes  an  active   part  of   the 

Sr^S.'=^«ruln>^"',;:^Sefr     ,hath.'b^::S^a^.2.d°r"hS^t'£:  times  mwhlch  we  U,e 


parent  twUlght  at  midday 

Air  pollution  can  and  must  be  oontroued. 
Strong  air  pollution  control  measuree  are 
sometimes  expensive,  but  the  technoloty  la 
available  and  must  be  enforced.  Continued 
reeearch  wUl  certainly  develop  new  ways  of 
controUlng  air  poUutlon,  but  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  foe  the  uiamaU  solution — ume 
Is  growing  short.    The  public  must  demand 


name  and  the  true  happlnees  of  us  and  our 
posterity.    Amen.'* 

As  the  fliat  omclal  act  of  my  Administra- 
tion. I  would  Uks  to  echo  the  prayer  of  the 
flrst  governor. 

Per  the  strength  t»f  our  people  over  theee 
centuries  hss  been  their  faith  In  God  and  In 
tbemselvea. 

It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  I  ask  you  to  loin 


andbe  trtUing  to  share  the  cost  of  needed     me  aa  we  est  our  facaa  toward  the  future. 
ImorovemantT  Air  pollution  la  already  coat-         one  choaen  for  high  oCBee  la  often  ad- 

' _..       ^1.  _      1 ^._     »K»     ttnmt     nf 


m«  bUllon*.     In  ttie   lon«  run  the  ooat  of 
cleaji  »lr  wouM  probably  be  much  Icm. 

Altbmigh  OongreM  bu  paawd  »  federal 
Cleftn  Air  Act.  the  prime  Imprtu*  tot  air  po»- 
luUon  control  murt  oome  on  the  oommunlty 
level.  lATffe  regtaoal  pl»ns  mu»t  be  drmwn 
up  to  <llr«ct  looftl  •ctloo  hovevCT.  If  such 
action  W  to  be  effecUve. 

A  Ten  f«*  oooimunltlea  are  already  tack- 
ling tlw  problemu  Ixm  Angeles.  facM  with 
one  of  the  wormt  air  pollution  problem!  in 
the  nation,  haa  poaalbly  taJcen  the  moat  ac- 
tion. Automobiles  not  equipped  with  ei- 
hau*t  purification  devloee  have  been  banned. 
op«n  flr«a  have  been  outlawed.  Jkctory 
■mokeetacJt*  are  regulated  and  equipped 
with  control  appArmtun.  Reaulu  of  such  ao- 
Uon  are  being  observed  and  further  action 
planned.  A  few  other  dtlea  have  alao  taken 
aome  action. 

To  clean  up  the  wwer  of  air  under  which 
we  all  Uw.  arery  American  muat  damand 
action.  We  aU  hftT*  much  to  loat  If  we  doot 
demand  action  now. 


monlahed  that  hUtory  wUl  be  looking  OTer 
hla  ahoulder. 

l^et  me  say  that  I  am  far  more  interested 
In  the  reallaaUon  that  our  children,  and  our 
children's  children.  wlU  be  looking  over  our 
•boulder*  in  theee  neit  four  years. 

If  you  and  I.  working  together,  can  aoeom- 
pllah  things  that  will  pleiaae  them,  then  his- 
tory's Judgment  will  take  care  o*  itself. 

Laat  fall  the  electorate  of  PennayUanla  ap- 


We  must  add  our  contribution  of  time  and 
talent  to  the  civic  well-being  of  our  day 
through  the  kind  of  creative  dtlsensblp  that 
Franklin  gave  his  day. 

The  etrengih  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
An^rlca,  has  always  rested  In  the  genius  of 
tbe  Individual. 

We  Pcnnsylvanlans  are  ready  to  put  that 
genius  to  worlc. 

Indeed,  we  can  bring  to  this  preclcMis  piece 
o<  America,  where  Indflpendenoe  waa  bom. 
a  new  statehood — a  rebirth  at  state  govern- 
loent — to  restore  balance  and  meaning  to 
our  federal  system. 

While  we  seek  a  more  equitable  share  of 
federal  revenue  raised  within  our  borders  to 
help  ua  help  ourselves,  we  will  aee  to  it  that 
we  do  a  better  Job  of  helping  ourselves. 

But  ws  need  the  vibrancy  of  creative  cltl- 
senshlp. 

With  It.  our  horlaons  are  boundless. 
With  it.  we  wUl  have  a  modern  Constitu- 
tion designed  to  meet  the  constantly  acoele- 


pro^X  ml^  .n^kabi;;;^  in-  Se     -^P^^^--'  iTt^' ^V. 

part  Of  our  freedom 


annals  of  modem  politics. 

It  cast  aside  the  fetters  which  for  too  long 
have  bound  the  major  political  parties  to 
Skuclent  prejudicea. 

It  beckoned  enlightened  men  and  women 
who  wanted  a  credo  that  caught  the  pulse 
of  the  tiroes  In  which  we  live. 

It  boldly  proclaimed  lU  philosophy  under 
the  banner: 

"To  Lsad  the  Natton." 

This  la  no  sunbur*t  of  brt^t  words,  oo4ned 
to  be  toaaed  into  a  wishing  well. 

It  la  a  clear  statement  of  objective. 

And  tills  objective  Is  within  our  reMA,  U 
our  hands  will  grasp  It  and  our  hearla  pur- 
^"^^^^^"^^  aw  It. 

■b        eL  c  We  ar«  a  people  bleaaed  wltai  a  land  whose 

luafwal  AddrtU  •(  GeVa  lUj   Sbafcr,      beauty  inspired  poete  and  whose  mountains 

■tlrred  ploneen;  whose  earth  yielded  oU  to 


•f  PcasiylTUk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  a  FULTON 


light  the  laznps  of  the  nation  and  ooaJ  to 
Are  the  genius  of  lU  Induetrial  might. 

But  even  raor*,  we  are  a  people  whose 
fathers  dared  to  ahape  the  thought  of  young 
America,  whose  State  House  bell  In  July  1770 
proclaimed,  not  only  the  independence  of  the 
thirteen  states,  but  the  truths  ecnbodled 
in  the  document  wtilch  declared  It. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  Benjamin  Prunklln's  birth,  "nils  Penn- 
sylvunlan  can  point  the  way  to  the  exciting 
potential  of  a  cre&tlvs  dUsenshlp  we  seek  in 
our  Common  wealth. 

For  not  only  did  be  pluck  the  lightning 


We  will  bring  new  Ufe  to  our  splendid 
dUes  and.  at  the  same  time,  bring  them 
closer  to  our  superb  countryside  through  new 
highways  and  swlXter  transportation. 
We  will  dean  our  water  and  air. 
We  wUI  utilise  our  migulflcant  geographic 
poslUcm  to  become  the  dynamic  hub  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  oonoentxatlon  of  peo- 
ple and  Industry. 

We  WlU  bring  the  world  doser  to  us 
through  intensive  attention  to  cur  land,  sea 
and  air  facUlUea. 

With  advice  of  outstanding  hualneas  and 
labor  leaders,  we  will  expand  our  industrial 
growth,  bringing  new  markets  and  new  en- 
terpTlsee  to  our  State. 

We  will  provide  help  to  thcsee  who  need  It 
and  opp<Hi^nlty  to  those  who  want  It- 

And  our  children  will  find  our  actiools  and 
colleges  providing  educations  second  to  none. 
Pennsylvania    wUl    ^>eak    with    a    strong 
voice. 

And  the  vdoe  will  be  heard  throughout 
the  land. 

To  lead  the  Nation 
I  Mtit  you  to  remember  this  motto. 
Let  It  serve  to  remind  us  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  write  a  golden  chapter 
in  the  history  of  our  Commonwesilth  and  our 
oountxy. 
There  Is  no  better  way  to  lead  than  by 


or  PKHMBTLVAKU 
IN  THE  HODSK  OF  REPHESKNTATIVmB 

ThUTsday,  January  12, 1967 

Mr.  FDl^TON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
SpeAker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

marka  In  the  Ricord.  I  Include  the  fol-        ,„,  ^^  u^,  «.«  «»  k— —  —  ■■■ -»      «mDie 

lowing    excellent    Inaugural   address    of  from  our  skies,  he  generated  the  power  to     ""^Sere'ls  no  better  way  to  Judge  ouraelvea 

Gov.  Ray  Shafer.  of  Pennsylvania:  move  men's  minds.                                             ^^  through  the  eyes  of  our  children. 

To  LaAUTHi  Nation  PennaylvanU  qx>ke  to  the  nation  In  Frank-         ^^^^  imaglnsUon.  with  boldneaa.  and  #lth 

(Bv    Gov    Baymond  P    Sbafer.   Harrlsburg.  "«'■  ^^V-                                                                      enthusiasm,  we  shall  make  Pennsylvania  the 

tey   uov.  «•? ^^^  j,y  jp^^  It  la  high  time  we  speak  again. 

i-wa  T.n...i^  iR   IBM  T  atood  bv  the  side  of  It  Is  high  time  we  reassert  the  concept  of 

.^i^eJ^;'2L'is^''C'o.th Of  -ss"'s^™'';^roVrj^"uS.:r's; 

"^h.  .poke  Of  hi.  hope.  ««1  -iplratlon.  '^^  partner.hlp  wub  a  national  r>vem- 

L?c^'jrSe^ir. """■"""■""  "xhereuneedforaxreahperapecuve. 


most  envied  state  in  the  Nation. 

This  will  not  be  an  AdmlnlstraUon  otf 
dreams. 

It  will  be  an  Admlnlstratloa  of  vision. 

I  ask  your  hands,  your  hearts  and  your 
praycra  as  we  set  forth  old  tbls  quest  for 
exoeUence. 
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Th*  crttert»:  ««•«»•  ctamBmbtp. 
Tb*  rid:  1X>  Lnd  tM  HMKn- 


Ak  Rmcw  Mi  Rfcwy  S*nrie«  ia 

Vwtaaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FlSHBl 

OF  TWMJlB 

IN  TH«  HOTJSE  or  BIPBBSKNTATIVES 

Itoniay,  Jimman  23,  1»«7 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Spealwr.  on  the 
evening  of  Januanr  19.  1967.  Uw  dlrtta- 
culstaed  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porte.  Dr. 
H«it>ld  Brown.  deUrered  a  mo«t  Interest- 
ing and  Informative  address  before  the 
annual  chamber  of  commerce  meeting  at 
San  Angelo.  Tex  The  audience,  com- 
ixjsed  of  neaiTy  1,000  heard  the  Secretary 
discus*  our  aerospace  rescue  and  re- 
covery service  as  It  Is  being  performed  m 
■outbeut  A«l».  It  la  beUeved  this  Is  the 
most  complete  and  authoritative  discus- 
sion ol  this  topic  that  h»*  been  under- 
taken. The  speech  should  be  read  by 
everyone.    The  address  follows: 

I  .bouUl  UXe  to  t^k  to  TOU  tonight  »botlt 
CHM  of  tha  iBmtr  known,  but  I  tiilni  on*  oC 
the  mMt  ln»plrlng  upecu  ol  the  w»r  In  Viet 

Nun. 

n  conoetns  the  wtlrtUe.  erf  our  Aeroapw* 
Reecue  ami  Bworerr  Serrloe  In  8outh«Mt 


When  th»  history  of  thu  war  1«  anally 
written,  I  tmH  that  the  etory  of  Air  Bmea* 
mir  well  become  one  of  the  moet  outetand- 
Ing  human  dramM  lu  the  entire  history  of 
the  Air  Force.  Air  EeKue  did  not  begin,  ol 
coune  with  the  w»r  In  Viet  Num.  But  the 
eiteut'of  the  operation,  the  dJingeim  mvolved. 
and  the  dedication  ihown  on  an  every  day 
ba»l»— month  after  month— makea  the» 
reecue  operaOona  someUUng  unique  In  our 
mllllarj  hlatofy.  rd  lllto  to  tell  you  about 
them  tonloht. 

It  takes  almost  half  a  million  doUaim  to 
train  a  combat  Oyer.  But  how  can  you  put 
a  value  on  a  human  UfeT 

When  a  pilot  la  downed  In  the  Jungles  ot 
Viet  Nam.  he  le  tar  more  than  Just  a  human 
reeource.  a  etatutlc.  a. part  ot  our  mlUtary 
strength.  Be  U  a  (eUow  American,  with  a 
family  at  home— with  hopee  and  dreams  and 
a  potential  for  the  future  that  oannot  be 
measured.  Most  UnmadUtely.  he  la  a  man 
in  tiouble,  and  ho  ne«la  help  laet. 

That  help  la  coming  from  tha  Aeroapaoe 
Raacue  and  Becovery  Serrtce. 

It  comee  from  the  helicopter  and  fighter 
pUoU  on  runwaj  alert  at  our  air  baaea,  who 
ID  into  action  as  eooo  aa  they  get  word  that 
a  puot  u  down. 

It  cornea  from  the  other  flghtar  pUott  In 
the  air,  who  Immediately  divert  frtxa  their 
mUBlona  to  piwrlde  eorer  itor  the  man  who 

Is  down.  ^     •_  .^     . 

It  cornea  from  th*  men  who  fly  ina  a- 

lE's — pUota  who  practically  dip  their  wings 
Into  the  oreea  to  make  a  vljoal  spot  of  the 
downed  flyer,  and  then  supply  the  does 
covering  Are  he  needs. 

And  It  eoraee  from  the  men  of  tha  Joaly 
Oreea  GlantB — the  HB-3  heHoopters,  who 
lower  their  hotet  sometimes  as  much  as  300 
feet  Into  the  Jungle — often  hover  In  the  face 
of  ground  Are — and  bring  the  dtrwned  CTSW- 
man  back  to  safety. 

Theee  men  are  an  banes,  but  they'r*  also 
Bomua  Americana  from  an  wsllls  0*  lUa 
They  cams  ems  tha  dtlea  and  tha  tsima. 
They  share  the  eame  hopee  and  fears  th«« 


ooneem    ua    an.     And    aa   Oikmsl    - — 
Brooto.  OoBunander  o»  tha  Asrospas.  B-oua 
fSTScovery  Serrtc,  -^  ■JJfl^^iZl 
you  can  do  what  a  rescue  ovw  d«»-r«^ 
Smi   IB   an  unarmed   h..lcopt«  T^L?!^ 
aave  another  man— anleaa  jouTa  demcated. 
These  men  are  dedicated.  ______  a»« 

The  Aerospace  Bescue  and  ««»~T»;7' 
ice  la  part  of  the  wirld-wlde  reapooalhUlUea 
of  the  MlUtary  Airlift  Command. 

It  conalsts  of  fourteen  Kiuadiooa.  rvm  ^ 
these  equadrooe  are  doUig  tha  rascua  Mid 
^I^erv  work  for  us  to  aoutheaat  Asla--the 
T^^S^i^.  ««1  the  »th  a.  T«.  son 

"^'id**  we  had  only  a  very  small  rescus 
center  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  It  consisted  of  Mia 
major  and  two  atrmen.  The  Bret  reecue  alr- 
plJie.  were  Introduced  m  the  late  'Prlng  o« 
!84-Juet  three  aircraft  and  aomeuung  Uk* 
M  people  on  t«npor.ry  duty.  In  1065^ 
our  rammltment  in  Southeast  Asia  tocresaed, 
Si^tcSSrthat  w.  h«l  to  match  'h^"^-'j; 
of  our  tacocal  forcea  with  an  Uirteaas  IB  our 

"VS^te  have  ops"""*^!^"" ''~ 
per^mnel  and  «  alieraft  davotad  aoiely  to 

*^hey  hive  iBved  over  800  people  slnos 
Uarch  1.  1886.  And  among  them  are  »* 
fighter  pUoa  who  have  been  brought  back 
to  ny  and  light  again  some  other  day.^ 

When  you  consider  that  tha  number  of 
people  who  have  been  saved  far  eseeeds  tha 
i^ber  of  Air  B«cue  pilots  ah^.P^T;^ 
vho  are  domg  the  actual  saving,  1  think  you 
have  a  very  meaningful  •tatlsUc. 

We  can  alway»  build  another  alrplans,  but 
It  takes  some  twenty-five  years  to  raise  a  boy. 
and  than  train  him.  so  that  he  might  some- 

"^To^prt'it  btlafly,  ws  must  look  at  first 
thlna  Brat,     And  our  people  coma  first. 

It  ha*  always  b«in  tha  way  our  oountry 
has  viewed  things,  and  I  think  It  will  always 
continue  to  be  that  way.  

Air  Keacuo  In  Viet  Nam  In»olv««  a  grsas 
deal  more  than  simply  sanding  out  a  hell- 
copter  to  pick  up  a  downed  pilot.  For 
reakona  that  I  will  eiplaln.  It  tovolves  th* 
doaaat  sort  ol  teamwork,  operating  with 
rrMt  precision.  It  U  not  a  slmpl*  matter 
to  save  a  life,  especially  In  a  hostile  environ- 
ment. It  engages  the  concentrated  efforts  of 
many  people— tor  a  matter  of  hours  or  even 
days— and.  constantly.  Uvea  are  rtjiKd  so 
that  a  life  may'be  rased. 

One  of  the  complicating  factors  U  that  th* 
war  to   Viet  Nam  Is  a  war  without  front 

nnlsaa  a  pilot  can  ditch  In  tha  OuU  of 
Tonkin,  where  the  Navy,  with  great  skiU,  hss 
affected  water  reecues  aiul  made  nearly  SO 
aavee.  tha  downed  pUot  finda  hlnuwlf  slooa, 
to  de'nae  Jungle,  seemingly  cut  off  Irtjm  ail 
help. 

In  South  VMtnam.  ha  may  waU  have  to 
Mcape  detection  by  the  Vl»«  Cong. 
~an' North  Vietnam,  he  finds  hlmseU  to  a 
totally  hostile  environment.  If  he  Is  to  be 
aavad,  h»  la  dependent  oo  the  Air  Beacu* 
Sarvlea,  or— when  requested — the  Army 
which  also  partlclpatsa  to  thwa  rascus 
aetlvlUas. 

Constantly  there  Is  s  race  between  those 
who  might  recover  him,  and  thoee  who  would 
capture  him.  Nor  can  a  dosmed  pUot  ever 
be  sure  whose  footsteps  he  hears.  Condi- 
tloos  sre  eo  trying  that  pUots  have  been 
known  to  hide  even  frum  the  pararescue  man 
who  has  been  lowered  on  the  helicoptar'i 
bout  to  aasUt  blm  to  the  Jungla.  There  U 
no  easy  way  to  disttogulah  friend  from  toe. 
Life  and  death,  freedom  or  captura,  con- 
stantly hang  to  a  balance  between  Judgment 
and  speed. 

Locattog  a  flyer  to  the  Jungle,  tharafoca, 
doea  not  moan  that  a  slmpls  recovery  opera- 
tion can  take  place.  To  find  a  downed  air- 
man u  like  trying  to  ftod  a  needle  to  a  hay- 
etack.  when  tha  haystack  Is  fan  ot  tbonu. 


n  ta  dincult  to  be  surs  Just  ich<r»  the  pUot 
la  or  what  dangers  surround  him. 

WbUe  the  beUcopter  hss  emerged  as  our 
primary  reecue  vehicle,  the  heUeopter.  to 
IteeU  cannot  be  the  sntlrs  loluttoo.  it  can 
hove^.  It  can  lower  a  hoist.  It  can  reel  a 
downed  pilot  to.  But  there  are  variables 
hers  A  hsllcoptar  Is  ertremely  vulnerable 
when  It  hovers.  Bow  much  ground  firs  wUl 
It  hsve  to  contend  with!  Can  It  effect  the 
resuos  before  enemy  forces  doss  to  on  ths 

downed  crewman?  

Because  of  these  very  real  dangers,  w* 
Have— during  the  past  two  year^-evolved 
a  team  concept.  Ths  helicopter  must  hare 
support  from  the  air— enough  snppresslvs 
are  to  hold  off  ths  enemy  untu  the  reecue 
can  be  aeoompllshsd.  Bow  much  supoprt, 
and  how  long.  Is  still  another  varlaW*. 
There  simply  must  be  enough  until  ths  Joo 
Is  done. 

Thus,  the  Helicopter- A-t  team  hss  been 
formed.  Ths  A-l-s  go  In— locata  ths  p«lot 
visually— and  supply  the  supprssslvs  Ore. 
When  It  is  fairly  safs.  the  pick-up  Is  at- 
tempted. 

Tel  even  now  Ihers  Is  anothsr  oompllcat- 
tog  factor.  A  downed  pilot  often  may  not 
be  to  a  poslUon  to  assUt  In  his  own  rescue. 
In  spite  of  eiceUent  tratolng.  tha  very  act 
of  ejecting  from  a  crippled  high  speed  Jet 
U  a  traumaUc  esperlenoe.  Be  may  have  been 
wounded  before  he  ejected.  Even  If  be  is 
not  wounded,  and  has  a  good  chute,  he  must 
decend  toto  a  canopy  of  trees,  some^fiea 
300  feet  high,  branches  whipping  St  his  face, 
and  below,  a  hostile  Juiigle. 

To  th*  helicopter  and  fighter  aircraft  team 
we  have  therefore  added  a  third  element. 
Thla  la  the  highly  trained  pararescus  man. 
as  Is  part  of  tha  team  aboard  the  JoUy 
Oreen  Giant  helicopter.  B*  Is  tratoed  to  go 
down  the  hoist  of  a  hovering  helicopter 
aearch  for  and  find  the  pilot.  adminUrter  first 
aid  If  necessary,  and  Dght  off  hostUe  forces 
which  may  be  closing  in.  Bis  Job  Is  to  bring 
the  pilot  to  the  holet,  strap  him  to,  and  rids 
back  with  him  to  ths  hovering  helicopter. 
The  pararescue  man  I*  Jump  quallflsd,  and 
also  scuba  qualified.  Be  can  operate  to 
almoet  any  envu-onment.  And  we  have  found 
that  almost  BO'S,  of  downed  crewmen  need 
his  ssslstarwe  If  a  suoceeslul  reecue  U  to  be 
made. 

mnaUy,  theia  I*  one  more  variable,  we 
learned  quickly  that  the  longer  a  pilot  U 
in  ths  Jungle,  the  le*s  chance  there  Is  for  a 
recovery.  We  must  get  to  him  before  his 
wounds  do,  or  the  enemy.  ThU  means  start- 
ing a  recovery  operatkm  not  In  mtoutea- 
but  actually  within  sccoadi  after  word  is 
received  that  he  U  downed.  Ideally,  th* 
rescue  operation  begins  whlls  bis  parschut. 
1*  still  in  ths  air. 

To  accomplish  this,  ws  need  s  coounand 
and  control  capablUty  foe  our  rescua  fb'»s'<^ 
that  la  sensitive  snd  fast  reacting.  The  1^ 
hour  m  the  life  of  a  downed  crewman  Is  ths 
crucial  one. 

To  achieve  thU  speed,  sll  rescue  aeUvltles 
ars  coordinated  »t  one  of  our  two  Joint 
Search  and  Beseus  Centers  aS  Da  Hang  or 
Tan  Son  Nhut  These  centers  sre  to  constant 
radio  communications  vrtth  fighter  aircraft 
during  a  strUs,  and  monitor  thsti  radio  fre- 
queodes. 

But  even  this  u  not  quite  enough.  We  need 
a  more  fieilble  control  center  which  U  nearer 
the  actual  scene  of  the  emergency.  To  sup- 
ply this  we  have  airborne,  during  s  fighter 
itrtke,  what  ws  caU  "Crown"  aircraft.  These 
ars  flied  wing  Air  Pars*  planes,  usually  the 
BO-130  Hercules  or  tha  amphibious  HU-H 
j^t^tfoss,  which  has  also  msds  soose  dra- 
matic water  recoverlea  In  easence,  these 
planea  are  airborne  command  poets.  They, 
loo,  monitor  the  radio  frequencies  U  tha 
fighters,  and  can  control  the  Jolly  Orsens 
and  the  A-fs  during  ths  actual  rascus  mis- 
sion. 
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Our  other  tIUJ  n***!  I* 
copven  ««1  Uwir  acoomp*nylDf  flghten  <Je- 
frfored  as  I«  forward  u  to  pcwitbJe  In  ewot 
tocT  Bn  nwdM.  To  •ohlew  tfcto.  «•  h*T« 
MUbttobed  irti»t  we  o^  Forward  OperutlDf 

Tbwe  art  small,  forward  arw»— wbeM  an 
Ktual  rt«u«  team  !■  standlnc  toy.  It  eo«- 
.iBtit  ot  two  JoUy  Ore«ii.  and.  and  foui  A-l'a. 
TbCT  a«  on  alert,  and  ready  to  •cramble. 

I'd  like  now  to  explain  bow  tbla  entire  Air 
IteKU*  team  works  under  actual  oper&tlng 
condiUona.  Poc  only  by  aeelng  them  In  ac- 
tion can  you  get  an  Idea  of  the  amount  of 
effort  that  baa  to  be  expended  In  order  to 
lave  one  man. 

The  first  word  that  a  flyer  Is  In  trouble 


parked  planea. 

154  men  atandluc  before  3M  aircraft. 

Now—wipe  away  the  airta-af  t. 

Tbeae  are  planes  Uiat  have  been  kMt. 

But  now.  let  the  SM  men  atep  forward. 
Theec  ore  the  airmen  that  &»▼»  been  rescued. 
These  are  the  pilots  who  would  almort  cer- 
t*lnly  have  pert«bed  but  did  not  because  o* 
Air  Beacue.  And  I  think  U  you  could  Ima^ne 
theee  2M  now  entering  thla  room  and  taking 
their  aeau.  you  can  get  a  pretty  good  Idea 
of  the  tremendouj  human  aocompUahment 
Air  Reecue  has  achieved. 

All  this  has  been  done  with  11  fl«<l  W»« 
aircraft,  and  38  helicopters. 

Nineteen  ARBS  peraonnel  have  been  lost 


tif  AUCUBAi.  Aooaos  ST  OOT.  RoBiaT  E.  McKaie. 
Januamt  IB.  loe? 

There  are  many  feelings  that  a  man  wanu 
to  express  when  given  t2ic  privilege  of  serv- 
ing the  people  of  his  state  as  their  Oorernor. 
It  Is  a  time  to  express  the  deep  and  sincere 
gratitude  that  I  feel  for  the  conQdence 
placed  In  me  by  my  lellow  South  Carolinians. 

It  IJ  a  time  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
thoughts  about  South  Carolina's  past  and 
present — and  even  more  important — about 
her  future.  It  to  a  time  to  talk  about  poal- 
Uve  action  and  the  ability  of  our  people  to 
grasp  tbe  new  opportunltlee  of  thto  exciting 


•«• 


Aa  we  meet  here  today,  we  have  faced  up 


Tbe  nr«  wwo  wias   »  hjb*   ««   "*    -.«««"- ,^__.  vni«si    ii  mluinff   2  known  *»  *«  meet  ueie  wa»y.  w«  "•>«  »-*,^»«  »»» 

usuauy  oomea  from  eltber  the  p41ot  hlmaelf.      doing  toe  jot>-e  kUled.  11  mtosing,  3  ehcfwd     ^  challenges  and  changes  tbat  have  tmt«l 


or  hto  wlngman.  Immediately,  everything 
in  the  area  turns  to  protecting  the  downed 
pUot.  The  wlngman  ortolU  over  the  spot 
where  the  pilot  went  In.  and  radios  to  other 
ftghtrra  In  the  area  to  provide  a  top  cover  In 
case  of  air  attack. 

In  tlie  Jungle,  if  the  pilot  to  eonsclooa.  be 
torn*  on  a  small  radio  which  sends  out  a 
homing  signal  and  wblcb  can  also  tratkamlt 
voice. 

Our  Crown  aircraft  also  responds  Im- 
mediately, and  becomes  the  local  reecue 
cocnmander.  Q-own  has  heard  the  dtotreas 
call,  sends  out  the  coordinates,  and  orders 
the  two  Jolly  Greens  and  the  four  A-l's  at 
the  nearest  Porward  Operating  LocaUon  lo 
scramble. 

A  Ttjual  epottlng  of  the  downed  pUot  must 
now  be  made. 

Tbto  to  usually  accompllabed  by  the  A-l's. 
As  soon  as  tbe  downed  pilot  sees  the  friendly 
aircraft  approaching,  he  shoots  off  a  pen 
fiara  which  penetrates  tbe  Jungle.  It  to  tbe 
sign  everyone  to  looking  for. 

While  *wo  of  the  A-l's  say  with  the  bell- 
CDptcra,  tha  first  p»ir  begins  to  orbit  low 
over  tbe  Jungle  where  tbe  crewman  to  down. 
At  tbto  point  enemy  ground  fire  usually  oom- 
znencea.  The  A-l"s  respond,  and  try  to  «up- 
preae  It.  Meanwhile,  the  first  helicopter  U 
working  closer. 

A  belloopter  to  extremely  vulnerable  when 
It  hovers.  The  enemy  has  developed  the 
habit  of  holding  fire  until  the  helicopter 
comes  to  a  hover,  and  then  letting  go  with 
everything  be  has.  There  to  no  sure  way  to 
know  ttuit  ground  fire  has  been  completely 
lupprcaied.  Meanwhile,  enemy  ground  forcea 
may  be  moving  la  on  the  downed  pilot. 

Tbe  A-ls  make  repeated  posaes.  trying^ to 
clear  tbe  area  for  the  JoUy  Green. 


captured.  ^ 

I  think  It  small  wonder  that  tbe  Oixa- 
monder  of  AKBS.  Colonel  Brooka.  said:  "Tve 
been  a  fighter  pilot  of  eorts.  I've  been  a 
bomber  pilot,  but  now  I'm  getting  more 
satisfaction  oort  o*  saving  peoples'  lives 
who  have  laid  it  on  tbe  line  for  the  TInlt*d 
States — and  bringing  them  back — than  Tve 
had  before  in  my  lifetime." 

•nie  rescue  operation  ifUl  go  on. 

Tve  tried  to  deaerlbe  It  In  detail  for  you 
because  It  1«  a  detailed  operatKra.  with  the 
sole  objective  of  saving  a  single  life. 

It  Is  not  one  of  the  biggest  activities  of 
Uie  Vietnamese  war.  but  1  think  it  to  one  of 
tbe  most  Important.  For  there  to  nothing 
quite  Uke  a  pilot  knowing  that  he  has  a  sec- 
ond chance.  And  there  is  nothing  quite  like 
knowing  that  you  can  pipe  him  that  second 
change. 

I  think  one  leoeon  ct  Viet  Nam  Is  that  Air 
Rescue  to  a  vital  part  of  any  tactical  opera- 
tion. It  has  now  taken  its  place  as  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  tactical  warfare,  and  our  efforts 
in  the  future  will  be  to  make  recovery  even 
quicker  and  surer  than  it  to  today. 

The  men  o*  the  Jolly  Green's  and  the 
A~l'»  deserve  their  recognition.  For  the  term 
•Jolly  Green  Olanf  has  stuck.  It  wtU  go 
down  in  history  with  tbe  'Jeep'  and  the  "Or. 
Certainly,  the  ARR8  people  deserve  their 
ImmortaUty.  For  they  have  lived  up  to 
their  motto  as  If  It  w«e  a  solemn  pledge: 
"That  others  may  live." 

It  to  a  heartwarming  thought  to  reallae 
that  hundreds  of  airmen  and  grouiKl  per- 
sonnel, who  otherwise  might  be  lost,  are 
living  testimony  to  that  pledge  tonight. 


times  a  beUcopter  makes  several  apfroacbea      I^^afVal     AM«U     of     Ac     H«MraUe 


and  to  driven  off  each  Ume. 

The  second  pair  of  A-l's  back  up  the  first, 
with  Ireah  ammAinltlon.  Often,  the  first  heli- 
copter sustains  hits,  which  means  tbe  back- 
up Jolly  Oreen  must  attempt  the  rescue.  Its 
pararescue  man  to  ready  to  go  down  the  hoist 
as  soon  as  the  Jungle  to  cleared. 

Finally,  sometimes  wub  fuel  extremely  low, 
ths  helicopter  to  able  to  effect  a  hover,  and 
lowers  Its  botot.  Tbe  pararescue  man  goes 
down  with  it  into  the  Jungle  to  give  what  a»- 
Btotance  to  needed.  Finally — and  It  can  seem 
nn  age — tbe  holit  to  raised  with  the  para- 
rescue man  and  tbe  rescued  flyer.  Tbe  beU- 
copter beingH  to  puU  away  once  the  hotot  has 
clear  tbe  treea. 

As  one  parareacue  man  said,  "We've  given 
some  people  some  scrapes  and  ecratcbes.  but 
we've  never  had  a  complaint." 

Mission  control  to  now  notified  that  the  re- 
covery has  been  mode.  If  tbe  pUot  to  Injured 
he  to  Oown  to  tbe  nearest  local  base  where  he 
can  receive  medical  care.  Tbe  Jolly  Oreens 
and  their  A-I's  then  return  to  their  Forward 
Operating  LocaOons.  They  wUl  Immediately 
go  on  alert  again.  For  the  mission  they  have 
Just  performed  may  be  repealed  another  two 
or   three  times  during   that  same  day. 

Bow  suoceasful  has  aU  this  been? 


Robert  E.  McNair,  GoTcraor  of  Sontk 
ChroliM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  aoimi  caaoiJiia 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RH»RESKNTATn.TBS 

Monday.  January  23,  19€7 
Mr.     RIVERS.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 

Wednesday,  January  18.  1M7,  South 
Carolina  inaugurated  a  man  who  stands 
to  becwne  one  ol  the  greatest  Governors 
our  State  has  ever  seen.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Bonorable  Robert  E.  McNalr. 

Oovemor  McNalr  is  a  consUtutlonalifft. 
jH  he  Is  also  forward  looking  and  pro- 
gressive. Under  his  leadership.  I  am 
sure  South  Carolina  will  soon  experience 
her  finest  days. 

Thla  new  spirit  Is  best  lUustrated  by 
his    Inaugural    addreea.    which    I    am 


our  dignity  and  our  character.  On  thto  IBth 
day  of  January  In  19<n  the  people  of  South 
CaroUna  are  resi)ected  throughout  the  na- 
pon. 

I  beUeve  that  South  CaroUna  wanu  to 
move  forward  aggreelvcly  in  the  last  half  of 
the  30th  century.  I  beUeve  that  my  feUow 
South  CaroUnlans  ore  not  only  prepared,  but 
Are  eager,  to  reach  out  toward  greater 
achievement.  And.  on  the  basto  of  that  con- 
viction, I  give  you  my  firm  commitment  to 
responsible  forward  movement. 

I  would  Uke  to  beUeve  it  to  the  same  kind 
of  commitment  my  parenis  must  have  felt 
some  forty  years  ago  in  a  smoU  farm  com- 
munity in  Berkeley  County.  Tbe  efforts  by 
my  father  and  others  to  put  as  much  quaUty 
as  their  resources  would  allow  In  a  three- 
teacher  scboolhouae  near  Jamestown  gave 
me  opportunlUes  for  which  I  have  had  many 
reasons  to  be  grateful. 

Proud  as  I  know  my  parents  were  of  the 
benefits  they  were  able  to  provide.  I  regret 
that  their  Ufe  span  was  not  long  enough  to 
share  with  me  thto  greatest  honor  of  my 
Ufe. 

As  we  look  back  into  the  history  of  our 
vtate.  we  discover  convincing  evidence  that 
we  descend  from  a  proud  and  diligent  peo- 
ple. Time  baa  proved  tbe  relevance  of  the 
motto  inscribed  on  the  Great  Seal  of  South 
Cajouna— -While  I  breathe,  I  hope." 

Tour  generations  and  mine  has  created  a 
new  and  diversified  economic  baae.  We 
have  ceased  to  imitate  and  begun  to  inno- 
vate. We  axe  crea.Ung  new  joba  and  new 
hope  for  those  who  show  their  wlUlngness 
to  help  tbemselvee.  We  arc  setting  tbe  pace 
for  a  vibrant,  New  Soutli. 

Although  our  recent  economic  gains  are 
most  gratifying,  the  cold  facU  ot  reality 
must  be  recognised  and  reckoned  with.  U 
we  are  to  maintain  our  lead,  and  accelerate 
our  thruet  toward  new  horizons,  we  must 
ccme  to  grips  with  a  basic  fact.  Vast  ntmi- 
ben  at  our  dtlxeos  are  either  under-pre- 
pared or  under -em  ployed.  We  must  develop 
a  oootinulng  stream  of  human  reeourcea  In 
Ofder  to  Insure  a  steady  flow  of  progress. 
Tbe  primary  requirement  for  future  eco- 
nomic gains  wlU  be  a  reaervo4r  of  akUled 
manpower. 

Thto  can  be  done,  and  wUl  be  done, 
through  vocational  and  educational  train- 
ing. This  to  a  basic  obllgmUon  imposed  on 
the  leadership  of  South  Carolina  today. 
We  must  apply  our  best  efforla  to  tbe  ful- 
fillment of  thto  obllgaUon. 

As  we  make  plans  and  aBla,bUah  priorities 
for  South  Carolina,  we  must  recognlae  thoos 
areas  In  which  decisions  cannot  be  post- 
poned. Some  of  the  prtncJpal  needs  requir- 
ing immediate  attention  arc  In  the  field  of 
education  and  training. 

We  must  achieve  effective  coordination  of 
education  at  all  leveto.  with  ample  opportu- 
nities for  >ob-orlcnted,  m  well  aa  academic 
training. 

More  emphasto  must  be  glv^  to  the  ex- 
paoalaii  and  oneataUcn   of  paduata  pro- 
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mnu  to  OUT  ooUe(«  uul  uoHeraltlw.  W« 
know  Ui»t  grmuu  »ik1  ounr  r«oaree«  ■« 
going  to  thoM  IrnUtuaraM  which  mn  cst»He 
ot  f»nfr»Un8  moaum  rMe«rch.  We  alio 
know  Ui»t  InduirtrtM  looking  to  th«  futur* 
ue  gr»Tlt«ting  tow»rf  thQ~  •t»te«  which 
ncet(ni2^  this  rel»tlon«hlp. 

We  must  h»»e  new  laws  snd  new  pro- 
grmms  to  keop  n>o"  o*  <""  children  In  school. 
U  we  encourage  UUterwij  HJ  Ignoring  Ud» 
need,  then  we  sre  paying  the  way  for  a  wel- 
fare state.  _^ 
Other  areas  to  which  I  beUeve  we  cannot 
afford   to  procrastinate  include: 

New  concepts  to  todustrlal  financing  to 
avoid  competlUve  dlssdvantagea. 

Additional  safety  me<i«ur«a  and  ""•'- 
supported  law  enforcement  to  reduce  the 
toU  of  highway  accidents  and  tralBc  deaths 
Beasonabls  Insurance  law  revulons  that 
wlU  stablllie  rates,  prohibit  arlbtrary  can- 
cellauons.    and    a»old    penalutog    the    safe 

Now  emphasis  on  programs  to  provide  more 
doctors  and  to  ndaoe  the  criucal  shortage 
ot  nursM.  techiuclana.  and  other  medical 
profesBlonala.  ^  »,  « 

BeorganiiaUon  In  our  mental  retardaUon 
and  renaWUtatlon  programs  to  rend«r  more 
effccave  and  economical  service. 

mllar  d»»elopm«ot  and  tocreased  promo- 
tion ot  our  outdoor  rocreaUoo  JaclUtiea.  This 
win  rsqnlra  a  consolidation  of  serrtcsa  and 

doaer  cooidtoaUon  and  expansion  of  agen- 
da InvolTed  In  agricultural  service  and  re- 
search. .^     ,„ 

Another  area  of  concern  Involves  the  Im- 
pact of  a  growing  and  shlXUng  population. 
The  transition  from  a  predomlnanUy  rural 
to  an  tocreestogly  urban  society  has  cre- 
ated new  problems  which  demand  new  ap- 
oroaebea.  Air  and  water  poUutlon,  for  el- 
smple,  must  be  deelt  with  before  we  are  faced 
with  a  crIUcal  situation. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  act  on  other 
crucial  maUeis  tovolvlng  the  structure  and 
continuity  o<  our  government.  WeU-oon- 
oelved  acUon  must  be  taken  on  reapportion- 
ment, provisions  for  county  government,  coo- 
stlluuonal    revision    and    elecuon   law   Im- 

""rhMe'of  us  who  have  labored  together  to 
the  Legislature  know  that  real  progrees  is 
seldom  achieved  through  the  Ideals  of  one 
man-  nor  can  leglslaUon  achieve  totended 
rseuiu  without  eBecUvo  and  responsible  ad- 
mlnlstraUon. 

That  U  why  It  wlU  be  my  poUcy— e»  It  has 
been  during  theee  past  30  months— to  coun- 
sel with  many,  to  keep  Unes  of  communica- 
tion open,  to  seek  the  best  thinking  avail- 
able tor  ths  solution  of  problems  and  the 
reaUaaUon  of  opportunities.  Thus,  whan  the 
time  comee  for  acUon.  we  are  ready  to  act. 

Through  prudent  and  careful  management 
down  through  the  yearn,  we  have  achieved  an 
enviable  reputaUon  for  fiscal  reeponslblllty. 
We  ahould  not,  and  wUl  not  depart  from  this 
basic  and  sensible  course.  However,  experi- 
ence hss  taught  us  an  equally  Important 
jaaaoQ — that  the  needs  of  tomorrow  are.  In 
fact  the  problems  of  today. 

Onlees  we  are  wlUtog  to  abort-change  oom- 
tog  generaUons.  we  must  be  determtoed  to 
roach  out  for  now  goals  through  reeponslble 
growth  financing.    We  Uvo  to  a  dynamic  so- 

5ety.     We  must  tovest  to  the  future^ 

Wo  are  advocating  a  program  d  growth 
ttoanclng  that  would  be  planned  with  the 
isalstanoe  ot  the  best  fiscal  mtods  to  ths 
state  It  should  be  structured  on  ths  basis 
of  sound,  buslneea  concepts— taking  Into  sc- 
oount  our  goals  tor  the  future  and  our  c^ 
Daclty  U>  achieve  them.  Bther  we  move 
forward  with  thU  Bad  ot  planning,  or  we 
will  surely  move  beiikwafd. 

As  we  lake  action  to  enhanoa  tbs  stature 
at  south  OaroUna  to  an  of  UieM  flelda.  w» 
wIU  continue  to  seek  out  and  sSeotiTeg 
iltuiae  any  and  all  reaourose  the*  eaa  »• 
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used  to  our  beneflt.  The  resources  of  me 
federal  tieasury  havs  beooene  an  tocrees- 
togly important  factor  to  the  extesislonaf 
servlcse.  WhUe  these  resouroea  have  been 
applied  to  many  needs  which  the  states, 
tbemsfves,  havs  been  unable— or  to  some 
esses  unwUltog  to  meet — they  have  oftosi 
been  nus-applled  and  have  Impeded 
oBocUve  working  ttUtlonshlpa  between  the 

statee    and    the    federal    government. 

Working  with  other  governors  to  reeent 
months.  I  have  suggested  construcuve  pro- 
poeals  for  Improvement  of  thU  reUllon- 
shlp.  The  response  hs»  been  favorable; 
mainly,  I  believe,  because  South  Carolina 
baa  tried  to  recognlM  not  only  lU  preroga- 
tivee — but   Its  rcfipooslbllltlee,  as  a  state. 

Wo  have  reeched  a  potot  whore  be  are 
betog  given  more  reeponslbUlty  for  the  con- 
duct ot  toderally-sponaored  programs.  We 
have  asked  for  this  responalbUfty.  It  Is  now 
up  to  us  to  demonstrate  th^t  we  are,  to- 
deod.  wllltog  and  able  to  expand  eilsttog 
programs  and  Initiate  new  ones  to  prmldo 
tor  the  legitimate  needs  ot  our  people. 

Our  determination  to  move  forward  has 
been  manltostod  to  many  ways  to  reeent 
years  of  chaUenge  and  decision.  But  per- 
haps the  greatest  trlbnu  to  the  people  ot 
South  Carolina  Is  the  reputation  we  have 
eetabllshod  as  a  state  whose  cltlsens  are 
rtigoie~i  falrmlnded,  and  respectful  ot  the 
Uw. 

I  firmly  beUevo  that  we  can  have  no  ftoer 
purpose  than  to  uphold  that  reputatlcsi. 
Convtoced  aa  I  am  that  this  purpose  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  large  maJoHty  ot  our  people 
to  every  station  o<  life,  I  totend  to  use  all 
of  the  authority  and  Influence  at  my  com- 
mand to  see  that  the  good  name  of  our 
state  U  not  tarnished — either  by  tofrlnge- 
mont  of  human  rlghu,  or  by  fUgrant  dis- 
regard tor  law  and  order. 

I  plan  to  discourage  at  every  opportxinlty 
any  attitude  or  suggestlOD  that  the  law  can 
be  treated  as  a  matter  of  personal  oosi- 
venlODce.  UntU  Uws  are  changed  to  our 
system  ot  repreeenteUve  government.  It 
must  be  ssaumod  that  they  represent  the 
will  of  the  majority.  Wo  cannot  engage  to 
•elective  entorcoment  and  matotato  respect 
foe  the  law.  As  law-abiding  cltleens,  wo  are 
obligated  to  give  full  support  to  our  local 
and  state  enforcement  ofllcera  to  their  efforU 
to  carry  out  their  duties.  To  do  otherwise 
will  InsUll  doubu  to  the  mtods  ot  our  chU- 
dren  that  wo  truly  believe  to  the  legal  sys- 
tem and  the  consututlonal  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  wo  pledge  our  allegiance. 
It  I  could  choose  one  word  to  use  as  a 
guide  for  the  neit  tour  years.  It  would  be 
•Teeponslblllty."  I  bops  during  the  next 
four  yeere  to  see  many  more  of  our  people 
rocognlee  their  reeponslblllty  to  Involve 
themselves  In  planning  and  acting  for  the 
future  of  our  state  and  our  coanmunltloe, 

I  believe  the  time  was  never  better  for 
leaders  In  every  field  to  speak  out  for  the 
interests  of  their  state.  There  Is  no  room  to 
South  Carolina  lor  those  who  would  sub- 
ordinate the  interests  of  ths  whole  sUte  to 
the  building  ot  poiiucal  partloe,  or  the  fur- 
thsrtog  of  poUUcal  ambitions.  The  worth  of 
aa  Idea  can  neither  be  Justified  nor  discred- 
ited by  the  Imprtot  of  a  party  label. 

At  the  aame  time,  government  to  South 
Carolina  will  not  be  enhanced  by  the  two- 
party  system  If  It  rosulU  to  promoung  pur- 
poseless discord  and  dissension. 

Today's  South  Carolina  has  tio  time  tor 
obsMslon  with  either  'black  power"  or 
"white  backlash."  The  ttme  was  never  bet- 
ter to  work  for  an  Improved  climate  of  un- 
derstanding— for  opinion  loaders  and  editor- 
ial writers  to  encourage  actloo  rather  than 
promote  reaction. 

With  the  opportrtoltles  that  are  before  ua, 

this  la  not  the  time— and  South  Carolina  la 

not  ths  place— for  those  who  are  pt»-occu- 

p4ed  with  extremism  or  petty  frustration. 

It  la  a  tlas  ud  a  place  for  leeolvlng  prob- 


lems rather  than  contributing  to  divisive 
frictions — for  breaking  down  artificial  bar- 
rleis  to  progrees- tor  reaching  out  to  the 
tlmelev  goal  o*  human  betterment  through 
the  wider  extension  ot  knowledge  and  the 
better  use  ot  our  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. This  Is  the  time,  snd  South  Caro- 
lina Is  the  place,  for  bulldtog  oommuniues 
where  only  the  clearly  todolent  wUl  bear  the 
bitter  burdens  of  poverty  and  Ignorance. 

As  I  look  at  my  sUte  on  this  January  day, 
I  see  people  looking  ahead  -with  new  breath 
and  new  hope.  I  see  a  place  where  shirt- 
sleeves are  at  the  elbow  and  bands  are  on 
forward  gear*— a  place  where  the  unskilled 
become  mechanics,  and  mechanics  become 
technicians — where  new  opportunities  un- 
fold every  day  for  men  and  women  who 
want  better  Uvea  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

South  Carolina  has  the  eagerness  to  move 
upward— the  basis — and  the  momentum. 

When  I  first  took  office,  ao  months  ago,  I 
pledged  every  fiber  of  my  being  and  every 
talent  at  my  command  to  the  end  that  our 
progress  and  the  welfare  of  our  oltliens 
would  be  maintained  and  Improved, 

I  have  attempted  to  keep  that  pledge. 
Today,  I  renew  lu 

Thank  you. 
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Repoblku  "State  of  tbe  Uuob" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxDioia 
IN  THE  H008I  OF  REPBKSSirrATIVES 

Wednaday.  January  il.  19tT 
Mr  RUMHPELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  lart 
Thursday  night,  the  distinguished  ml- 
nbrtty  leader  of  the  House.  Congressman 
PORD.  and  tbe  dlstlnglushed  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Di»ksb», 
presented  to  the  American  people  a  con- 
structive alternative  program  for  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  our  country. 

Aa  Indicated  by  many  press  reports, 
their  views  have  received  wide  attention 
and  quick  acceptance.  The  editorial 
cofnments  of  many  of  our  leading  news- 
papers have  supported  the  RepubUcan 
view  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  I 
would  like  to  can  attention,  particularly, 
to  the  following  editorial  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

RxpoBiJcAN  "Stats  or  thk  VtnoH" 
The  RepubUcan  Party's  own  "sUte  of  the 
Union"  address  has  promised  to  provide 
leadenhlp  for  a  "dynamic  and  constructive 
center"  It  It  does  so,  the  OOP  wlH  be 
carrrlng  out  precisely  what  we  believe  the 
American  people  voted  tor  to  the  November 
midterm  election. 

More  speolflcally,  the  party's  domestic  pro- 
gram promised  a  revamping  and  redirecting 
of  the  poverty  program,  a  postponement  ot 
low-prlorlty  programs  to  the  intoresu  of 
economy,  steps  to  handle  national  emer- 
gency strikes,  tougher  law  ontorcemont,  and 
the  encouragement  of  local  school  control 
and  Initiative, 

It  IS  crysUl  dear  that  the  OOP  has  seroed 
to  on  Issues  i^Kin  which  large  numbera  of 
Americana  feel  very  strongly.  They  are  also 
Isauos  upon  which  some  further  federal  ac- 
Uon U  badly  needed.  By  facing  up  to  these 
problems,  and  a  number  ot  othera.  In  a  hard- 
headed  buslneasllke.  but  constructive  man- 
ner, the  Bepubucans  wUl  be  to  a  poaiuon  to 
serve  ths  oountry  weU  and,  not  unlmpor- 
tanUy,  to  reap  substantial  poUUcaJ  benefits 
therefrom. 


We  trust,  moreovw,  that  the  Bepubllcan 
leadership  beare  to  mtod  that  NovMib«-s 
rM  was  prUnarUy  for  a  move  towards  the 
eenter  and  not  over  to  the  right  The  ooun- 
Sv  does  not  wish  to  see  necessary  social  and 
Konomlc  progrun.  dismantled,  merely  made 
more  efficient  and  more  rsaUsUc, 
^rappears  likely  that  the  OOP  wUl  achieve 
a  fair  degree  o»  unity  (with  aome  noublo 
holdouU)  on  lU  domeitlc  program.  It  U  less 
likely  to  do  so  on  the  international  aspects  of 
Its  "state  of  the  OlUon"  address.  Speaking 
on  this  sapect,  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  enunci- 
ated an  extremely  "hard'  Itoe.  He  appeared 
to  caU  tor  heavy  new  military  steps  to 
schleve  a  military  victory.  He  spoke  agatost 
the  admlnlstrntlon'a  plans  and  oBorU  to 
liberalise  trade  with  the  Communist  world. 

Each  of  those  la  certain  to  run  counter  to 
the  views  ot  susbtsntlal  middle-of-the-road 
seemenu  In  his  own  party.  This  newspaper 
alaoT tools  that  the  Dlrksen  Itoe  U  too  rigid 
In  lU  efforts  to  deal  with  communism  to 
Vietnam  and  Eastern  Europe.  Oreat  flexl- 
bUltv  U  called  for  In  Vietnam.  And  to  East- 
sm  Europe  It  would  be  Uaglc  if  Washington 
were  forced  to  pass  up  opportuniuee  to  use 
trade  concessions  as  a  means  of  fostering 
greater  economic  and  poiiucal  independence 
In  those  countries- 
Senator  Dlrksen's  suggesOon  oJ  a  common 
market  tor  the  Western  Oxnlsphore  la  In- 
teresting and  challenging.  But  It  would 
seem  as  It  many  smaller,  prellmtoary  atepo 
were  needed  before  one  oquld  think  In  such 
broad  terms. 

What  staxuls  out  most  clearly  from  Rep. 
Gerald  Ford's  domestic  program  and  Senator 
Dlrksen's  totemaUonal  program  U  that  the 
RepubUcan  Party  to  Congress  toeU  mightily 
rejuvenated.  It  now  finds  Itself  to  an  Im- 
mensely strong  and  streteglc  position.  It 
totends  to  use  lU  poirer  to  tbe  hUt,  This  U 
precisely  what  the  country  and  a  healthy 
two-party  syitem  need  and  want.  Even  more 
toiportant,  however.  Is  that  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  use  their  power  In  a 
way  that  wlU  ensure  progress  to  meeting  the 
country's  stubborn  social  and  economic  prob. 
Isms  and  Its  equaUy  dUUcult  toternauonal 
challengoa,        

MairiMT  S.  Ecde* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  csuroama 

DI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  2J.  19$? 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker  on  December  22.  1965,  a  state- 
ment of  the  U,S.  poslUon  In  Vietnam 
was  Issued  bjr  Marriner  S.  Eccles.  That 
statement  is  as  appropriate  for  review 
today  as  It  was  then.  The  "PB."  he 
added  on  December  15.  1»««.  only 
emphasizes  the  validity  of  tals  original 
statement. 

Marriner  Eccles  has  given  extraor- 
dinary service  to  his  country  In  pre- 
vious periods  of  crisis.  During  the  de- 
pression of  the  thirties  his  courageous 
statements  on  economic  policy,  con- 
sidered by  his  business  associates  to  be 
heretical,  resulted  In  major  changes  in 
government  responsibility.  His  was 
one  of  the  most  seminal  minds  of  the 
New  DeaL  Authur  Schlesinger  In  the 
"Age  of  Roosevelt"  speaks  of  Bcdes' 
"sharp  and  proUng  InteUlcence." 

Marriner  Eccles  was  a  banker  who 
was    more   concerned    with    protecting 


the  ee<Biank  atabiUty  ot  hU  oountry 
than  preaerUng  the  power  o#  ttve  bank- 
ers. The  historic  Banking  Act  of  19J6 
was  essentially  Eccles'  basic  phUoaophy 
of  monetary  control,  and  reHected  his 
determination  to  transfer  control  of  the 
money  market  from  New  York  to 
Washington.  We  now  take  for  granted 
the  use  of  fiscal  poUcy  as  an  economic 
gtablllzlng  Instrument,  but  as  Schle- 
Blnger  points  out.  "except  for  Mar- 
riner Eccles,  no  leading  person  m 
Roosevelt's  first  administration  had 
much  notion  of  the  purposeful  use  of 
fiscal  policy  to  bring  about  recovery. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  contri- 
butions of  this  great  American  because 
I  want  each  of  them  to  read  his  views 
on  Vietnam  with  the  care  that  any 
statement  from  him  deserves.  No  re- 
view of  the  events  leading  up  to  our 
present  despair  has  delineated  our 
probleitas  so  precisely: 

Sramnrr  or  US  PosmoH  in  Vhtnus 
(Bt  Manlnor  8.  Eccles,  Salt  I*ke  City.  Utah. 
December  32.  IMS) 
Under  no  dreumstances  riiould  we  oecalate 
the  war  to  Vietnam.  Our  poslUon  there  Is 
mdelenslble.  Contrary  to  government  prop- 
aganda wo  were  not  tovlted  by.  and  have  no 
commitment  to  any  repreoentatlve  or  re- 
sponsible government  of  South  Vietnam.  Wo 
anthere  as  an  aggressor  to  vlolaUoo  ot  our 
treaty  obligation  under  the  United  NaOona 
Charter.  We  have  not  oboerved  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  ot  our  obUgstlons  with 
respect  to  our  actions  to  Vietnam.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  the  oppoeltlon  of  not  only  the 
enure  Communist  World  but  the  re«t  of  the 
world  as  well,  with  tew  minor  excepOons. 

The  tscto  are,  the  Geneva  Treaty  ot  1964. 
after  the  defeat  of  the  French,  affirmed  the 
independence  of  tbe  colonial  government  of 
Vietnam  and  called  for  an  end  to  hoetulueo. 
The  BrlUsh  and  the  Russians  were  co-C»islr- 
men  ot  that  conference.  An  toterlm  trustee- 
ship iras  agreed  upon  whereby  the  French 
would  preside  to  the  South  and  the  Viet 
Mlnh  to  the  North  for  two  years,  ending  to 
a  naUonal  olocUon  to  1866  when  the  Vlet- 
nameee  people  would  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernment. The  US. -Vietnam  Lobby  did  not 
permit  that  election  to  be  held  knowing  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  communist  leader  ot  the 
North  was  so  popular  be  vjould  unquesUon- 
ably  wto  the  elecUon.  As  a  matter  oC  fact, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  then  Senator,  In  a  major 
speech  to  the  Senate  In  April,  ISM,  warned 
against  any  negotiated  solution  that  would 
Stow  panlclpauon  to  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  The  communists, 
he  said,  would  eventuaUy  take  over  because 
they  were  so  popular.  In  his  memolre  Elsen- 
hower stated  that  had  an  election  been  hold 
to  Vietnam,  as  provided  In  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord an  eeUmated  60 'i  would  have  voted  for 
Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  their  leader. 

Diem  was  brought  to  tbe  United  States  In 
IBBO  from  a  n  year  self-lmpoeed  eHle,  under 
the  auspices  at  Michigan  State  Unlveielty, 
and  here  ho  tound  strong  support  In  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  church,  his  brother 
being  a  CathoUc  Bishop,  Cardinal  Spellman 
became  a  strong  supporter,  also  JusUoo 
Douglas,  Joseph  Kennedy  and  his  son.  John 
F  Kennedy,  General  Lanedale  (the  CJA 
man  to  Saigon  1,  CJJt  Director  Allen  Dulles, 
General  Donovan  and  other  strong  antl-com- 
munlsts.  They  were  largely  reeponslble  for 
brtoglog  about  Dtems  ascension  to  the 
PTsmieiahlp  of  South  Vietnam  to  July,  1»54, 
nom  his  first  day  to  oOlce  be  set  about 
cruahlng  opposition  and  concentrating  power 
in  small  nepotist  groups.  Dtem»  targets  to- 
duded  the  private  armies  ot  the  religious 
sects  and  the  anU-oommunlst  Vietnamese 
leaders,  who  wen  alao  aaU-DKB.    Bo  wasnt 


looking  for  popularity.  Bo  know  his  sup- 
port  was  slim— that  be  would  have  trouble 
with  the  majority  ol  the  population  who 
had  been  supporting  ths  Viet  Mlnh  to  tbe 
long  war  against  the  French:  therefore,  force 
was  the  only  way  be  could  eftecUvely  ready 
bis  people  for  the  democratic  alttrnaUve. 
Doe  to  the  paid  propaganda  ot  the  OS.-Vlet- 
nam  Lobby  his  dictatorial  tactics  were  not 
widely  reported  to  the  American  press  untu 
eight  years  later  when  be  fell  from  jjower 
and  he  and  his  brother  were  sssasalnated  by 
the  military  within  his  own  government. 
Stoce  that  Ume  South  Vietnam  has  been 
unable  to  develop  a  stable  or  responsible 
government,  ss  evidenced  by  tbe  many 
changes  to  leaderahlp. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Communists,  with 
the  help  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  defeated 
the  French.  They  are  now  fighUng  tor  the 
Independence  of  their  country  against  the 
non-communist  South  Vlotnameeo.  In 
short  It  u  a  dvn  war  with  the  Viet  Cong 
supported  by  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  held  together  and  support- 
ed by  the  United  States,  The  South  Vietna- 
mese CatnoUca  (about  ICV  of  the  popula- 
tion! ,  properly  owners  and  business  IntsresU 
In  the  large  clUee  are  tbe  strong  anU-com- 
munlst  supportere  of  South  Vietnam, 

Wo  have  provided  large  amounts  ot  mili- 
tary and  eoonoenic  aid  and  supplied  them 
with  military  advisers,  but  until  the  present 
admlrastraUon  came  Into  office,  we  did  not 
furnish  American  troops  to  help  fight  their 
war,  until  It  was  apparent  they  were  betog 
defeated.  We  have  gradually  taken  ova  the 
direction  ot  their  government  as  weU  as  their 
war  ttotll  now  It  Is  becoming  an  Affl«n<»a 
war  rather  than  a  Vietnamese  war.  Why  go 
to  Vietnam  to  drive  the  eommunlMs  out 
when  we  cant  get  them  out  of  Cuba.  »0  miles 
from  our  shore. 

The  North  Vietnamese  supplied  troops  to 
the  Viet  Cong  only  after  American  troops 
entered  the  war  and  wo  commenced  heavy 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet 
Cong.  It  was  then  that  Chtoa  and  Russia 
publicly  annoitoced  they  would  give  all  the 
nUlltary  and  economic  aid  neccsssry  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  order  to  defeat  the  U.S. 
aggreason.  As  a  reault.  vre  now  have  aligned 
against  us  the  powerful  countries  ot  China 
and  Russia,  tocludlng  all  the  Communist 
World,  with  practically  no  support  from  tbe 
rMt  ol  ths  world  to  spite  of  Rusk's  and  Mc- 
Natnara's  recent  appeals  to  N,ATO.  Under 
these  oondiuons  We  Cannot  Wto.  Tou 
cannot  defeat  people  to  a  Jungle  war  where 
the  majority  Is  neutral  or  against  you  and 
It  U  Impossible  to  tell  your  (rlends  from 
your  enemies. 

We  are  rapidly  destiojtog  the  very  country 
we  propose  to  save— South  Vietnam — as  well 
ss  killing  thousands  of  Its  men,  women,  and 
cbUdren  by  our  tocessant  snd  heavy  bomb- 
tog  of  the  Viet  Cong.  We  are  adding  to  our 
burdena  tens  of  thousands  ot  refugees  that 
womust  teed,  clothe  and  house.  What  would 
the  situation  be  It  North  Vietnam,  with  ths 
help  ol  China  and  Russia,  should  retollaU 
by  bombtog  Saigon  and  the  other  principal 
cities  In  South  Vietnam?  Even  11  we  won 
freedom  for  the  Sinjth  Vietnamese  and  turned 
the  country  over  to  them,  they  have  no  ca- 
pacity for  democracy  of  self  rule. 

With  a  Wgger  war  shaptag  up  on  the 
ground  and  fighting  P.OOO  miles  away  loglsttca 
are  almoot  an  Inoolvable  problem.  With 
troop  strength  only  168.000  In  November  our 
loglsUc  needs  shot  up  from  75,000  tons  In 
February  '•6  to  700.000  tons  In  November, 
The  Jet  aircraft  were  burning  mere  than  a 
million  galloos  of  fuel  a  month.  PorU  were 
clogged— ships  wait  10  days  to  two  months 
to  unload  oargoea.  What  will  the  sltuauon 
be  If  we  undertake  to  double  or  quadruple 
our  fighUng  forces,  plaoeo,  bellcoptere,  etc.? 
Our  sense  ot  negotiating  a  peace  reveala 
our  total  toaenalblllty  to  the  other  parties 
problem.    Two  aatagonlsls  canooi  negotiate 
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tbeir  OTTO  pMo*  termi.  The  nuktter  aboold 
be  turiMd  onr  to  ui  lmp«rtUl  body,  Uk* 
tba  Unlt«l  Wfctlon*.  e»ch  p«ty  aerMtBic  *<> 
K  ccftM  flx«  and  to  ftcc«pt  ftny  tenoi  decided 
upoQ  by  iha  lmpartl»J  body. 

If  th«  wmr  La  aec»Ut«d,  before  mmnj  months 
the  United  8t»t«  wlU  probebly  be  required 
to  go  on  e  mr  footlnc  uid  our  present 
domeetlo  prosperity  will  be  ended.  Infl*- 
tlon&ry  preesuree  will  KreaCly  Increase  and 
the  poeltloa  of  the  dollar  In  the  world  mar- 
ket wlU  be  further  Jeopardized  unless  we 
brtng  about  a  t>aUnoed  budget  through  In- 
exeaalng  taxes  and  cutting  back  domestic 
pcosramt. 

It  may  be  the  North  Vietnamese  do  not 
control  the  course  of  the  war— It  la  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians. 
As  Co-chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
the  Rusalazu  have  refused  to  take  any  part 
in  brloflnff  about  a  peaceful  settlement. 
They  may  be  glad  to  have  us  tied  down  In  a 
most  unpopular  war  In  Aala.  which  greatly 
wvakans  our  position  In  NATO  as  well  as 
throughout  the  world.  They  must  avoid 
giving  support  to  Peking's  chargea  that  they 
ftre  conniving  with  Mr.  Johngon  to  end  t&e 
war  To  do  otherwise  would  greatly  weaken 
their  own  leadership  In  the  Communist 
World,    tt  wouJd  seem  we  have  fallen  Into  a 


yean.    Sren  her  avowed  snemlea,  India  and 
Buasla.  have  voted  for  bar  Inolttsloo  In  the 

VJX. 

with  aU  our  domestic  problems — pollu- 
tion, mass  poverty,  city  slums,  riots  In  our 
strveta,  and  the  world's  hlgbaat  rate  at  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  crime — who  ar«  we  to 
be  the   world's  poUceman? 

The  bllllona  being  wasted  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  Lf  used  to  eliminate  mass  poverty 
and  Illiteracy  in  the  undeveloped  countt-lee. 
would  do  far  more  than  aggrosalon  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  communism. 

We  must  reoognlae  that  It  U  Just  ss  im- 
portant. If  not  more  so.  for  the  commonisU 
to  savs  face  In  Aala  as  It  La  for  the  n.8.  We 
should  be  less  Interested  in  saving  face  and 
more  interested  in  saving  lives.  Great  na- 
tions over  the  years  have  survived  saving 
face  and  withdrawing  from  an  untenable 
poeltlon.  It  can  be  done  with  dignity.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  a  sufllclently  great  nation  to 
relieve  the  world  of  the  fear  of  war  that  is 
so  terrifying.  Not  only  would  we  save  face, 
but  we  would  win  approval  of  the  world  and 
fain  In  stature. 
P.fl.: 

SAN  raaifciaco.  calxp., 

December  15,  1966. 
Military   personnel   now   engaged   in   the 


a«  of  pooslble  Interest  to  many  Members 
of  thla  House  who  hftVL  a  concern  for  the 
trends  of  transporUtion  In  the  United 
Statea. 

Mr  Smith's  remarks  follow : 

Ths  Ftrroaa  of  tux  T^uckikc  iMOuarmT 
(An    addreea    by    ft.    B.    Smith,    president, 

Smiths  Tmnsfer  Corp..  oC  Staunton,  Va.) 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  dinner.  It  U 
a  real  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Piedmont  TrafBc  Club. 

Nothing  Is  more  certain  than  the  future — 
and  yet  nothing  is  ieji  certain  that  what  the 
future  will  be.  Between  these  two  extremes 
la  the  reat  future  that  we  will  Uve  and  work 
In. 

You  have  aaked  me— "What  wlu  the  truck- 
ing industry  be  doing  five  years  from  now.  or 
ten?"  In  our  business,  the  big  day  is  today. 
We  plan  tomorrows  operation — we  are  think- 
ing about  next  month  and  neit  year.  But  I 
do  not  know  a  eoul  in  the  trucking  buslneea 
who  can  say  with  any  assurance  what  our 
ahlppers  wtU  want  from  us  Ave  years  or  ten 
years  from  now. 

Surely  the  country  will  be  different  a  dec- 
ade or  two  hence,  as  It  U  different  now  from 
what  we  knew  ten  or  twenty  years  back. 
And   a   changing   America   and   a   changing 
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trmo  that  neither  China  nor  Russia  Is  Wining     Vietnamese     War     number     approximately     t,^cklng  industry  constanUy  mold  each  other 


to  let  US  get  oot  of  with  either  saving  face 
or  victory. 

We  oould  not  have  chosen  anywhere  in 
the  world  a  more  difficult  place  to  challenge 
the  cammxmlsts  and  more  to  the  itktng  of 
China— on  her  border-  How  oould  we  have 
been  so  blind  and  misinformed.  The  de- 
ddons  were  made  by  the  President  and  a 
handful  or  advisers  In  the  White  Houac, 
State,  and  Defense  Departments  without  de- 
bate or  prior  approval  of  the  Oongreaa.  Thla 
la  dictatorship  that  has  no  place  in  our 
democracy.  The  public  has  not  been  advised 
u  to  what  was  taking  place.  They  have 
been  misinformed  and  brainwashed  to  such 
an  extent  that  opponents  are  accused  of 
b«lng  disloyal  and  supporting  the  enemy 
and  patriotism  has  come  to  mean  unques- 
tioning support  of  tba  admlrUstratlon, 
Blindly  accepting  the  government's  poeltlon 
in  Vietnam  Is  more  senseleee  than  blindly 
acoeptinff  Its  domeetlc  programa  because 
mistakes  In  Vietnam  can  be  far  more  dis- 
astrous. The  real  patriots  todav  are  the 
members  of  Congrcsa  and  other  public  leaden 
who  have  the  courage  to  oppoee  the  admin- 
istration and  urge  It  not  to  escalate  the  war 
but  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  This  would  be  the  least  ooetly 
trcan  every  standpoint — even  our  Image  and 
world  preetige  would  be  enhanced. 

IT  our  leader*  Inalst  on  escalating  this  wsx 
to  a  finish,  tt  to  Ukely  to  be  the  most  dls- 
aat^ous  war  we  have  fought,  measured  by 
fln*"^*'  cost,  loe*  of  life  and  preetige 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  most  fxrtlle. 
Tt  coQld  lead  to  World  War  m— the  United 
States  practically  alone  lighting  the  Com- 
munist World.  This  could  trigger  an  atofnle 
war  which  all  the  world  dreads. 

The  real  tragedy  U  the  tiselesa  sufrerlng 
of  the  millions  of  our  people  whose  sons, 
husbands  and  brother  are  drawn  into  this 
cmfUct  unwillingly  and  are  killed  or  maimed 
for  life,  not  In  defense  of  their  country,  but 
because  of  our  incompetent  leadership. 

paa«»  jn  tha  world  will  never  be  brought 
about  by  s^gysasloo  or  by  rash  and  inept  re- 
marks like  MeNamara  made  at  tha  Paris 
Confere&oa  of  NATO  when  he  urged  our 
■oropaan  alUee  to  plan  now  to  meet  a  Chl- 
neea  military  threat  to  their  own  security 
within  Ave  y«ap«.  We  are  Justly  accused  of 
trylnc  to  utUJae  NATO  as  a  tool  for  our  antl- 
Chlneae  poUoy  of  aggreslon  tn  Asia.  Such 
remark*  make  It  Impoasfble  f or  xia  to  nego- 
tiate our  way  out  of  Vleitnam. 

TIM  altemaUve  to  to  reoognlas  China  and 
brUkf  bar  into  tba  united  Hattona  before  «tw 
h«.>««»»^  an  atomle  power  in  tlirto  to  five 


400,000.  The  War  to  now  coating  about  (3 
billion  a  month.  It  will  require  supplemen- 
tal appropriations — from  %\2  to  $16  blUloo — 
for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  If  there  are 
no  increasee  in  taxes  or  reductions  in  domee- 
tlc  expendlturee. 


That  has  to  be  true  of  a  major  service  In- 
dustry. 

What  sxe  the  trends  In  populaUonT  In 
industry?  In  dtotrlbutlonT  In  how  people 
earn  and  spend  and  how  they  livaT  U  I 
tried  to  detail  all  thoae.  we'd  be  hen  t^x  « 


Defense  expenditures  for  the  ciirrent  Oscal     long  time.     But  I  can  hit  a  few  high  spoU 


year  may  go  as  high  as  VTA  blilion,  which  to 
only  •&  blilion  lees  than  was  spent  in  the 
last  year  of  World  War  n.  Tims  maga- 
sina  reports  that  the  amount  of  aerial 
ordtnancea  unleaahed  over  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vtotnam  to  already  equal  to  World 
War  n  level  and  baa  aurpaaeed  that  of  Kcvea. 


A  Fwrwwd  Look  at  Hm  TnuportalioB 
•IGoo4« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP  TnoDru 

ra  TBK  BOCEOI  OF  IHPRBSKNTATIVBS 
Mon4ay,  January  2J,  IM7 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  address  by  Mr. 
R.  R.  Smith  of  Staunton,  Va.,  before  the 
Piedmont  Traffic  Club  at  a  meeting  In 
Charlottesville.  Va. 

Mr.  Smith  Is  known  well  to  me  as  an 
Individual  who  has  a  broad  view  of  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  goods  which  are  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  ol  the  standard  of 
living  of  which  we  are  so  proud  in  the 
United  States. 

While  "Jake"  Smith,  as  he  la  known 
to  his  friends.  Is  a  trucker,  and  proud  of 
It  as  one  who  has  personal  grounding  In 
the  problems  of  driving  a  truck.  In  town 
and  on  the  road,  he  Is  also  a  qualined  air- 
plane pilot,  and,  while  I  do  not  know  that 
he  has  had  any  opportunity  to  operate  a 
f  relsht  engine  on  a  railroad,  I  am  sure  he     turough  mmrkeOng  mh  msirtbution. 

v,^r\iJn«*  f m-  this  met^nlsm.  and     t^i«™  ai»Pl»y  ^°"  '"«>••    °"«  ">•'  *"" 
baa  a  respect  for  UUi  mecnanum,  ana  ^^     ^       ne»ertheleM  nipport 


PopulAUon  U  up — <Lnd  because  people  mul- 
tiply Insteed  ol  Just  eddlog.  we're  told  we 
may  have  20«  muuon  Americana  by  IB70— 
Instead  of  about  106  mllUon  now— and  333 
mlUloQ  by  IBBO.  And  more  tHan  70  per  cent 
will  live  In  urban  areas  under  metropoutan 
circumstances. 

The  demand  for  mobility  increases  witli 
our  populatiosi.  And  tlis  urban  poprula- 
tlon  Is  Increasing  eacii  year  by  enough  peo- 
ple to  maks  another  Chicago.  In  the  re- 
mainder or  tills  century,  the  government 
predicts  urt>an  population  will  doable — oity 
land  will  double — and  we  will  haye  to  build 
homea.  highways  and  fsoUltlea  equal  to  all 
those  bulK  since  »M»  co«i»tr»  was  /lrs<  fet- 
tled. To  do  that  iclz2d  of  work  tn  only  34 
years  wlU  require  a  great  deal  ot  tnick 
mobUlty. 
Let's  talk  about  induMry. 
The  mnd  ta  toward  more  and  man  shared 
production,  decentralisation  of  plants  both  of 
single  companies  and  of  cnUre  industries. 
The  old  Idea  was  that  to  make  the  most 
money  you  took  in  raw  materials — owned 
their  source,  too.  If  yoa  oould —  and  turned 
out  finished  products.  Tou  did  Xb9  whole 
lob. 

World  War  Two  compelled  the  sharing  of 
production  through  sub-contracting.  In- 
dtistry  lesmed  something.  It  was  more 
profitable  to  do  only  what  used  your  plant, 
people,  and  capital  for  their  hlgheet  purpooe. 
That  might  be  final  assembly  and  sales. 

Let  someons  else  do  the  rest  ot  the  Job. 
InTentories  were  slenderised.  Kxceasive  in- 
Teatments  in  space  and  materials  were  cloeed 
out.  Industry  t>«came  fsster  on  its  feet, 
more  flexible,  more  responsive. 

This  change  was  made  possible  by  the 
speed  and  flexibility  of  truck  service.  No 
other  iLind  of  transportation  had  ever  per- 
mitted daUy  shuttles  of  parts  and  flnished 
goods  to  and  from  ths  assembly  lines. 
Tils   same   Idnd    of    ctiange   has   run    all 

B«- 


would  be  proud  to  be  at  the  controls, 
because  It  moves  goods. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  A{>pendlx.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  Ilka 
to  Include  the  text  o<  Mr.  Soilth's  address 


thinner  stocks. 

tremendous  volumes  of  sales.     Truck  service 

makss  tiis  trend  practical — as  wcU  as  proflt- 

able. 

Tb*  combined  advantage  o<  better  roads 
and  motor  vehlclas  has  op«Md  up  almoat  all 


the  square  miles  of  the  United  BUtes  for 
comfortable  living— as  well  as  for  production 
■Ilea  This  proooss  Is  most  visible  nearee« 
the  dtiee.  but  It  has  gone  much  deeper  tlian 
Ibat — Into  remote  areas. 

We  see  in  the  press  from  time  to  time  es- 
timates of  liow  high  this  countrys  economy 
will  rise.  We  see  figures  and  Ideas  on  how 
the  standard  of  Uving  has  risen— and  bow 
much  fartlier  up  It  might  go. 

It  is  very  dllBcult  to  comprehend  fully 
how  our  own  wants  are  going  to  expand. 
They  will  expand.  Anyone  in  this  room 
could  make  qultt  a  long  Ust  right  now  of  the 
things  bed  like  to  buy,  large  and  imau. 
We  all  want  more. 

The  only  real  ilmlu  are  purchasing  power 
and  the  utmost  Ui  men's  Ingenuity  to  devise 
new  producU  Both  those  limits  are  reced- 
ing rapidly— year  by  year  because  along  with 
more  consuming  capacity,  there  is  this  other 
great  gain— nationsUy— In  ability  to  pro- 
duce. And  a  greater  percentage  of  Amer- 
icans—Uianks  to  transportation — ore  In  po- 
sition to  participate  in  production  and  con- 
sumption. 

Kow  whmi  you  odd  these  factors— popula- 
Uon  growth.  brttM  distribution  serving 
greater  and  greater  production  and  consump- 
tion levels — the  answers  come  up  almost  too 
strong  tor  belief.  But  this  is  how  we  come 
up  with  tlie  future  Bgurea  that  I  wlU  men- 
Uon  in  a  few  minutes.  .  ^  .  „  .^,. 
Take  a  look  at  the  teal  reott  of  oil  thla. 
The  roots  lie  in  the  ssplraOons  and  oppor- 
timiUes  of  people —  millions  of  people. 

It  Isn't  a  mater  merely  of  somebody  want- 
ing to  sell  more  of  something.  Beneath  it 
all  Is  the  dramatic  full  entry  of  many  mil- 
lions of  people— for  the  first  time— Into  the 
economy.  1  refer  to  the  people  cm  the  pay- 
roils  o*  new  plants  set  down  In  small  towns, 
often  by  ma)or  corporaUons:  to  the  farmers 
now  thriving  In  areas  once  too  remote — in 
terms  of  transport— to  permit  them  to  raise 
what  soil  and  climate  encouraged,  because 
markets  were  liard  to  reach.  Now  markets 
are  easy  to  reach  by  roads. 

And  the  new  ease  of  supplying  people  with 
frequent  small  deliveries  has  widened  oon- 
sumpUon  for  almost  every  product,  so  ss  to 
Include  the  great  bulk  of  the  entire  popuU- 
tlon.  There  Is  today  almost  no  dlBerenoe 
whatever  between  the  array  of  products  of- 
fered in  the  Isrgest  city  and  that  displayed 
in  the  smallest  town. 

Now  lete  look  st  how  these  trends  inter- 
mesh  with  the  various  modes  of  freight 
transport.  All  forms  contribute  to  the  total 
result— mil.  water,  pipeline,  aii^-as  wall  as 
truck,  but  not  in  the  some  way,  or  the  same 

Inland  water  transport  oositrlbutea  un- 
matched economy  for  hulk  movemenu  ot 
certain  commodities  between  some  points 
when  the  time  factor  Is  not  crlUcal.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  Ume  situaUon,  air  Is  fast 
bu  t  eosUy.  Both  these  forms  have  such  Ilmi- 
tsuons  on  origin  and  destination  that  they 
ordinarUy  require  supplemental  transporta- 
tion, 

pipelines  liave  the  peculiar  ability  to  move 
large  volumes  ot  fluids  and  gases  long  dis- 
tances between  terminals  at  modest  oosU, 
but  ot  course  their  range  of  commodlUes  is 
very  narrow.  Por  their  special  purpoees, 
tliey  sra  imtieatable. 

Rail  freight  la — as  we  all  know— now 
raochlng  Ui  several  directions.  There  is  the 
unit  train  and  long-train  direction— made 
poeaible  by  dleeel  engine  power  and  trading 
the  flexlbUlty  of  a  shorter  train  and  numer- 
ous stops  tor  the  economy  of  highballing 
right  on  through  with  a  train-load  of  coal  or 
some  other  bulk  freight  item. 

There  U  the  diraction  of  flat-cars  and 
piggyback— still  not  entirely  dear  in  all  its 
eventual  impUcaOons.  To  some  extent, 
piggyback  Is  a  borrowing  of  truck  fiexlbiUty. 
It  probably  takes  a  lot  of  freight  from  box- 
care  and  the  more  flat-cars,  the  fewer  general 


purpose  cars,  which  doesn't  help  th«  peron- 
nlal  oar-ahortsge  problem. 

To  properly  utUlse  the  dlesel,  piggyback 
Ualns  tiave  to  be  toog,  which  agam  reduces 
fleHbUity  in  making  up  and  breaking  up 
trains  and  In  dropping  off  cars  en  route. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  railroads  are 
able  to  go  more  than  part  of  the  way  in 
accommodaung— or  benefiting  from^the 
trends  I  hsve  been  discussing.  They  can  go 
only  so  far  as  they  can  make  -  compromises 
with  their  basic  nature  as  relatively  Infleal- 
ble,  long-haul  bulk  carriers.  BaU  manage- 
ments are  using  all  ingenuity  to  overcome 
raU  handicaps.  -    _      » 

some  doy  there  may  be  a  new  form  of 
transport  that  doesn't  depend  even  on  the 
prevalence  of  roadways  and  which  can  do 
part  of  the  lob  now  done  best  by  trucks — I 
don't  claim  to  know.  Ths  most  Ukely  thing 
on  the  horlaon  may  l>e  probably  some  oom- 
blnaUon  of  the  heUcopter  and  the  verticai- 
rlslng  aircraft,  if  power  and  cost  problems 
can  lie  overcome. 

But  as  of  today— and  a  good  many  years 
shead — the  only  complete  answer  to  new  de- 
mands for  freight  transportation  U  the 
truck.  Our  economy  has  the  mulUple-pur- 
poee  mulUple-movemeirt  nature  of  a  very 
busy  anthilL  The  obvious  ants  are  motor 
trucks.  Big.  busy  ants  carrying  the  eggs  of 
prosperity- whether  that  means  Titan  rock- 
ets, TV  sets,  or  tomatoes. 

Busineea  and  industry  have  learned  they 
can  order  up  a  truck  to  move  Just  about  any. 
where  anything  almoet  anything  that  has 
any  business  moving  at  aU.  .... 

The  Utest  esUmates  of  regulsted  far-hire 
freight  revenuee  for  IIWS  show  Class  One. 
Two  and  Three  motor  carriers  receiving  Just 
under  4«  per  cent  of  the  sggregste  revenues 
ol  all  forms  of  transport  Railroads  got  M 
per  cent:  pipelines.  4  per  cent,  water  carriers, 
under  1  ^  per  eent;  and  airways,  i  bit  over 

toddentally,  you  may  recaU  that  the 
TransportaUon  Association  of  America  ocsn- 
puted  tluit.  including  private  carrier  costs 
and  sll  shipper  oosu.  trucks  in  1»«4  got 
nearly  73  per  cent  of  the  total  transportation 
dollar.  I  don't  think  we  did  leas  In  iKSS.  and 
we  should  do  at  least  as  well  this  year. 

The  ATA  projection  for  the  year  1980  are 
that  total  ouUsyi  for  freight  wUl  slighUy 
more  than  double— reach  about  »8  tiUUon 
doliars.  And  of  this.  77  billion  dollars  will  go 
for  all  types  of  truck  service. 

Trucking  will  rise  from  TJ  per  cent  to 
become  nearly  79  per  cent  of  all  freight  service 
in  ifteo  ss  measured  in  dollar  values. 

Since  about  19*3.  the  growth  of  truck  ton- 
mUn  has  risen.  oonslstenUy.  much  fssUr 
than  the  Gross  National  IToduct^-although 
it  moves  quite  parallel.  The  national  figure 
for  all  goods  and  services  has  been  ninning 
higher  than  estimated,  year  after  year,  also. 
So  much  for  the  figures. 
Now  let  me  say  a  few  things  out  of  my 
personal  JudgmenU  as  to  how  the  trucking 
industry  may  fare  in  the  years  to  come,  tn 
tvms  of  operating  conditions. 

The  great  P*deral-State  roed-buUding  pro- 
gram means  a  lot— not  only  In  the  tremen- 
dous improvement  In  rosds,  and  new  roads, 
but  also  In  wliat  Is  tiappenlng  tn  dealgning 
and  using  roads. 

Motor  carrlera  have  always  lieen — and  they 
,„  now— under  rather  severe  ilmitaUoos  la 
trying  to  utlltte  fully  the  basic  Idea  of  haul- 
ing freight  on  rubber  tiree  over  pavements. 
Hcrse  and  buggy  thinking  and  unwarranted 
engineering  assumptions  greatly  lUnlted  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  trucks.  Ol  course, 
it  is  also  true  that  trucks  have  developed 
much  faster  than  many  roads  did. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  tieen  a  growing 
realisation  of  the  pubUc  need  for  truck 
services  m  their  most  economical  tsnoa.  We 
have  seen  an  increased  wUllngness  in  many 
places  to  plan  an  opumtun  coordlnauon  be- 


tween  truck  design  and  road   dealgs   and 
regulationa. 

This  has  been  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
better  roads  reduced  the  former  tra»c  fric- 
tion between  large  and  small  vehicles  mixed 
oo   narrow,   wmdlng   roads— up   and   down 

Diilerenoes  between  the  States  in  their 
reeulatlons  sre  graduaUy  being  ironed  out 
in^  regard  to  trucks,  as  they  are  in  toxsUon 
and  many  other  subjects.  Ideally,  we  hope 
that  someday  trucks  will  be  able  to  move 
more  freely  than  they  do  now  and  wlu  be 
able  to  reach  whatever  dealgn  optimum 
proves  beet  for  ths  Job  they  do  for  the 
country. 

Double  l>ottom.s  are  now  legal  in  S3  states, 
inoludlng  our  neighbor  state  of  Kentucky— 
but  not  in  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Mart  of  the  Middle  AtlanOc  states  do  not 
permit  double  aocommodaUons.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  prohibit  their  use  on  the  inter- 
state highway  system  in  the  Bast.  In  the 
Middle  West,  where  the  length  laws  permit, 
carriers  are  operaUng  37-foot  double  bot- 
toms which  can  be  unhooked  and  used  in 
local  service  vrlthout  freight  rehandUng. 

Western  truck  operators  are  experimenting 
In  many  states  with  triples  and  long  doubleo. 
Numerous  testt  are  being  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  power  and  braking  characterls- 
tlca  of  these  newer  and  more  efficient  ccen- 
blnatlons.  The  failure  of  Ooogress  to  lift 
the  orippltng  limits  on  welghu.  widths,  and 
helghU  means  that  the  only  direction  for 
the  tracking  industry  le  longer.  Hundreds 
of  these  long  units  are  now  operating  In  var- 
ious areas  of  the  United  States.  Thru  arc  «» 
unmaH/tet  ruocCM.  Insurance  records  tend 
to  prove  that  the  safety  experience  with 
theee  units  Is  exactly  on  par  with  other  typea 
of  equipment. 

The  anticipated  public  hostility  toward 
theee  long  combinations  is  no-existent.  So 
far  as  Is  Imown.  there  has  been  no  valid 
oomplaint  from  any  highway  user  driving  on 
the  highways  used  by  the  hundred-foolers. 
Theee  high  cubic  volume  oomhlnations  cut 
transport  costs  drasttcaljj  for  oertsln  tralBc, 
but  they  wui  not  cause  a  major  Impact  until 
higher  weights  are  permjlted. 

With  higher  cost  factors  confronting  the 
Industry,  every  user  of  highway  transporta- 
tion ahould  do  everything  poeaible  to  con- 
vince Federal  legislators  of  the  need  for  m- 
creaslng  permissible  weights,  widths,  and 
heights  without  delay,  eo  that  highway 
transporUllon  costs  will  Ije  roduced  to  the 
lowest  practical  minimum. 

I  believe  there  will  be  extemsive  Infernal 
changes  in  the  trucking  business.  Tech- 
nology will  be  vigorously  sppUed  to  many 
areas  of  truck  operaUon  in  a  dual  effort  to 
give  the  ahlpper  more  for  his  doUai^-and  to 
mske  the  dollar  go  farther  Inside  the  com- 
pany. 

There  will  be  fewer  companies  and  larger 
unila.  But  there  will  still  be  thousands  of 
truck  lines  and  highly  individual  service. 
The  number  of  companies  with  stock  on  the 
market  will  increase — but  most  oompanles 
will  remain  small  businoss  doing  less  than 
ti  million  a  year.  Trucking  wlU  oot  be  ss- 
senually  different  from  now — tout  tt  wUl  be 
better  managslL 

1  foreeee  "oomputortsed  rates"— that  Is,  de- 
termination ol  rates  on  a  given  shipment  by 
puab-button  control.  The  industry  U  at  tlis 
beginning  ol  lU  "computer  sgs."  Today  only 
the  largest  oompanles  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  extensive  data  processing.  Oomputers  can 
and  WlU  be  shared. 

Ths  problem  of  tracing  shipments  may 
•ventuaUy  be  solved  by  daU  processing. 
Ttisre  WlU  be  vast  improvesnenU  in  Interline 
baoing.    This  Is  Voog  overdue. 

With  t*ie  use  of  computers,  and  with  the 
upgrading  of  eieeuUve  and  sapervlaory  staff- 
ing I  think  operating  ermpanies  in  our  in- 
dustry have  a  new  look.    Tlaome  of  us  with 
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tlw  wit  ami  wtu  to  «to  io  cMi  tMndM  P»»^ 
tubt  and  <llr«ct  oootrol  o?«r  our  p«opl*  fcoa 
«^al|»Mit.  At  OMt.  tha  nam  tmehalnnm  of 
jiimiimtnn  ou  tiring  than  Kommat  alone 
Unm  at  tbm  kuU  cott^mBJ  ■turr*  tll»  ba« 
kiioiia  vtalcti  truck!  are  morlng  and  wtaat^ 
In  Ui«m  and  whM«  thoy  «re  »ch«luled  iwit. 
Tt>at'>  Oia  way  mart  o«  oa  itartad.  and  lt« 
gnat  to  ban  taebmlacT  maka  tbat  kind  ot 
IBtmaaa  i^uiacamant  acaln  poanbla. 

WltbUi  a  tmm  r<aia.  w*  abould  taaT*  saw  « 
BBOb  Improred  pomr  untta.  Tba  faa  tur- 
taSna  aoKlna  la  In  eapertmantal  vma,  Wa  naed 
mora  efficient  and  laM  ooatlj  oparatlnf  power 

The  pick-up  and  deU«ery  truck  li  belnf 
oompletelr  r»-eyaluatad  by  tba  common  car- 
rM  Induatry.  We  ere  now  teeUn«  a  unit  tbat 
can  load  front,  elde,  or  rear.  A  way  moet  be 
tound  to  reduoe  ccat  aad  Improre  pick-up 
and  dellyery  operatlooa. 

Wa  expect  tba  practice  o*  traUer  Inter- 
ebanaa  to  ba  laproeed  to  tba  adyaatafe  o( 


Tbaw  will  be  more  balcb  bandUnf  o* 
treicbt.  Tbla  to  a  way  at  nceumalatln*  nu- 
marone  Msall  ablpmanta  Into  one  larfei  ablp- 
nant  v  container.  It  baa  reduced  loai  and 
ilf"(P  ea  well  aa  coat. 

All  In  all.  I  would  eay  tbat  tba  motor  car- 
rier indoetry  baa  tba  brljbteat  kind  o<  a 
tamra.  I  eay  tlMtt  bacauaa  we  are  geared 
to  wbaf  •  been  bappenjng  In  tbla  oonntry 
and  wba*'e  aurely  gdng  to  happen  nert. 
Tou  wl»  are  ehlppeie  mold  the  tranaporta- 
acm  Induatry  more  than  anything  elae  doea. 
«.>^»j  iBta  e^eount  tbat  the  raaaon  tor  our 
yaci  SUtmux  la  to  mast  your  order  to  get 


Tba  ftjtare  flgurea  I  ha»a  recounted  may 
aound  big.  But  the  rtakleet  gamble  I  know 
la  to  1*11  America  rhort — to  dleoount  Klat 
AmTlren  Induatry  and  conaumafe  will  do — 
tba  adyafwamant  Americana  are  going  to 
imH  In  bitng  better,  year  by  year.  Tba 
trucking  IndtMtry  lent  thinking  neg»U»»ly. 
All  our  flUpe  ere  on  progreee — e»«ry  time. 

I  ckiea  wttb  a  requeet  to  erery  tralBc  mana- 
ger in  tbla  room.  Pleaaa  keep  arter  u< — In  a 
nlca.  Urm  way,  ot  oourae— tor  ttia  rery  beat 
eervlce  of  which  we  are  rapable 

In  tba  bucking  liueliiiwi  we  muet  alwaye 
ba  knClnc  to  tba  tutore.  Tbe  preeent  doee 
iot  MtWy  <■■    Our  Ideal — vbatarar  It  may 


Tbank  ywo. 


A  Sariil  Write  Attnb  (•  ^  Mu^^ 
BfwtmMw  gf  Ik*  "ArtUtedvc 
D-SJL"  EiU>il 


EJETENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  *t.aaisa 

IK  TK«  HOIIBl  OT  B«PRXSZNTATIV«8 

Mamittf.  JttHuani  ii,  1K7 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  my  at- 
teoUon  wu  recentl;  called  to  an  article 
WTtttea  by  a  RussUn.  apoeftilns  In  a 
Rindan  magazliie  Intended  only  foe 
Rosilan  readers,  which  praises  the  qual- 
ity and  the  effeetlveneag  of  an  extalbtt 
shown  try  the  VB.  Information  A«ency  In 
Leningrad. 

It  la  at  times  very  difficult  to  juilge 
whether  the  money  we  spend  to  acquaint 
people  Uvlng  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
with  what  la  going  oo  In  the  United 
States,  does  any  good  or  not.  For  this 
naaoD.  I  bcOlen  that  the  Tlewi  of  ^ 
Banian  tibaerm  may  prore  of  vedal 


lnta«st  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
and  to  thoughtful  Americans  throughout 
our  land. 

Let  me.  flrst,  say  a  few  words  about  the 
background  of  this  matter. 

Our  lOM-65  agreement  on  cultural  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  2-year  agreemenU 
on  exchanges.  It  included  among  others 
an  exchange  of  three  circulating  ex- 
hibits: namely  "Communications."  "Ar- 
chitecture." and  "Handtools"  from  the 
American  side,  and  "Conquest  of  Space." 
"Children's  Creative  AcUvlUes."  and 
"Public  Health"  oo  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  ^^  .     , 

Because  of  jome  delays  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  authorities,  this  schedule  of 
exhibit  exchanges  was  not  fully  imple- 
mented. The  American  "Handtools" 
exhibit  had  to  be  postponed  and  was  In- 
cluded m  the  Fifth  United  BUtes- 
UBBJl.  Exchanges  Agreement — 1B66- 
81  The  "Conouest  of  Space"  exhibit 
was  canceled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Architecture  U.S.A."  was  shown  In 
Leningrad  from  May  24  to  June  24.  In 
Minsk  from  July  23  to  August  24.  and  In 
Mo«cow  from  September  17  to  October 
19  19«5.  A  total  of  714.000  Soviets  were 
counted  vWtlng  the  American  show. 
Upon  entering  the  exhibit,  each  visitor 
was  given  a  lapel  button  and  an  attrac- 
tive brochure  which.  In  addition  to  In- 
formation on  American  architecture, 
contained  several  pages  of  useful  eco- 
nomic data.  The  staff  of  "Architecture 
UBA."  consisted  of  M  Russian-speak- 
ing Am«lcaii  guides  and  Ave  USIA  offl- 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  while  the  Soviet 
press  was  crlUcal  of  the  US.  exhibit, 
especially  of  the  content  of  the  brochures 
and  of  the  Information  on  the  United 
States  given  out  by  the  young  guides,  the 
Russian  pubUc's  reaction  was  generally 
favorable.  This  is  attested  to  In  the  arti- 
cle which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

The  article  in  question  was  rather  long. 
It  appeared  in  the  September  1988  Issue 
of  Mblodaya  Gvardiya,  and  was  enUUcd 
"Letten  Prom  the  Russian  Museum"  by 
Vladimir  Boloukhln. 

Vladimir  Alejueevlch  Soloukhln  Is  a 
member  of  the  Union  of  Writers:  he  Is  a 
prose  writer  and  poet  linn*  in  Mowsow. 

I  shall  quote  some  pertinent  passages 

from  It.  .     J.    ,.     » 

To  begin,  the  writer  complained  about 
the  manner  In  which  an  exhibit  of  an- 
cient frescoes  was  displayed  In  the  Rus- 
sian Museum.    He  wrote: 

.  .  .  Not  only  did  The  Buaalan  Muaeum 
poaaeee  coplea  ot  the  ranat  freacoea.  but  now. 
lor  tbe  fliit  time  m  the  l««t  50  years,  an  ex- 
hibit or  tbeee  coplea  had  been  opened  .  .  . 
I  went  at  once  to  the  balU  where  the  ancient 
treecoee  were  dlapUyed.  The  more  lo  rtnce 
the  exhibit  could  cloae  from  one-dey  to  the 
next  and  eren  fttym  one  hour  to  the  next.  I 
bad  to  hurry  and  I  did  eee  the  exhibit  .  .  . 
.  .  And  now.  dear  trlenda,  a  doah  of  blt- 
tenxee.  1  noted  In  thto  letter  that  the  ex- 
hibit hanga  by  a  thread  and  could  dooe  trtm 
one  day  to  the  next  and  even  from  one  boar 

to  tbe  next.    ThaVi  the  point.  

1  must,  at  the  outaet.  make  an  unfuieaeen 
dlgreeslon  here.  Perhape  that  which  I  de- 
aCTtba  now  will  be  of  intareet  to  you  but 
ftoen  my  poUit  of  Tlew  It  la  also  useful.  Tbla 
wUl  bacoma  clear  to  you  later.  In  l^nln- 
nad.  lljwa  days,  whattaar  yew  rtde  In  a  bus. 
go  by  taxi  or  os  taot  aloag  tba  losg  and 


Btralgbt  roada.  your  gaae  la  everywhere 
atruck  by  five  heavy,  bright-red  (Hremani 
color)  atrlpea — eoct  ol  borlaootal  railroad 
Uea,  eort  of  hot  etad  ban  painted  one  over 
the  other.  Four  Bve-polnted  atare  of  a 
bright  blue  color  even  further  Intenalfy  the 
UnpreealoQ  ot  garlahncaa  and  perxUtance. 
The  red-hot  slrlpee  and  blue  etaia  ehout 
from  the  billboard  poetan  all  over  Leningrad, 
urging  people  to  etop.  read,  and  put  evary- 
thlDg  elae  aalde  to  heed  tbe  c&U  aa  won  aa 
poMlble.  Tbe  equeaka  ol  other  poatera  are 
barely  audible  and  do  not  aound  at  all  along- 
side tbla  powerful  and  alarming  cry  \lka  tba 
siren  of  a  lire  engine.  For  two  days.  I  looked 
and  looked  at  the  red  etrlpee  and  tbe  blue 
atara.  On  tbe  third  day,  I  decided  to  get  off 
tbe  hue  and  read.  Tbe  text  on  tbe  poatar 
waa  laconic  to  a  maximum  degree.  There 
weta  only  the  two  worda:  "Architecture 
USA".  Tbe  addrwa  ot  tbe  exhibit  waa  noted 
In  amaU  type  aa  foUowi:  "Unlvereltatakaya 
naborcabnaya,  Muaeum  ot  tba  Academy  of 
Art". 

Having  rtlernailiil  tbla  exhibit  wltb  my 
friend,  a  Leningrad  ertlet.  I  realized  tbat  I 
waa  completely  backward  since  for  more 
than  a  week  everyone  bad  been  talking  only 
about  tbla  exhibit.  X  Jumped  up  to  ruah  off 
to  Unlveialtctakaya  naberexbnaya  to  make 
up  for  loat  time,  but  my  friend  told  ma  tbat 
It  waa  very  dllDcult  to  get  Into  tbe  exhibit. 
People  waited  In  line  for  5-t  houn.  tba  mU- 
Itlamen  were  all  around  and  you  couldn't 
walk  or  drive  up  to  tba  building. 

Harlog  thus  alarmed  ma.  my  friend  took 
pity  on  me  and  gave  ma  a  paaa  to  tba  ex- 
hlUt 


PsMlng  tbrou^  a  double  Ola  c<  mllltta- 
man,  I  enteiad  tbe  vasubule  at  the  building 
and  mounted  tbe  ttalra.  A  vleltor't  route,  of 
neceaelty.  went  paat  a  kloak  In  which  a 
charming,  young  American  girl  eat.  Before 
bar  lay  reams  of  brochurea.  aU  with  the  eame 
bright  red  etrlpea  on  the  cover.  Alongalde. 
waa  a  box  tuU  of  badgee.  all  with  the  eame 
relenUeea  emblem.  The  girt  banded  each 
vlaltor  a  amlle.  a  brochure,  and  a  batlge.  Not 
everyone  took  a  badge,  but  not  a  elngle  per- 
aon  reluaed  a  brochure.  Tbla  brochure  waa 
a  distinctive,  oomprabenalve  catalogue  ot  the 
exhibit,  AU  the  beet  and  moat  intereetlng 
that  waa  exhibited  In  tbe  balla  waa  In  tba 
catalogue  in  the  form  of  beautUuUy-mada. 
and  even  more  boauUfully-prlnted  colored 
photographs.  Tbe  explanatory  captlona  In 
tbe  catalogue  correaponded  exactly  to  the 
captlona  In  the  exhibit. 

Svery  day.  tba  charming  Ajnart»n  girl  In 
tbe  kloak  dlatnbutaa  approximately  S.OOO 
brochures.  But  alnce  the  catalogue  abowa  al- 
moot  the  whole  exhibit  and  since  each  per- 
mxi  who  baa  a  catalogue  ebowe  it  to  three 
and  even  Bve  ot  hla  trlenda.  one  can  eay  that, 
dally,  ao.OOO  people  vlalt  the  exhibit.  But 
]uat  to  n»e  frlendal  The  brochure  la  printed 
oo  beautiful  paper  eo  tbat  It  wont  be  worn 
out  tor  a  long  time.  Ita  Impoealble  to  un- 
aglna  bow  many  people  wUl  look  at  It  In  a 
year. 

Im  not  lamenting  at  all  that  very  many 
people  will  eee  tba  brochure.  X  Bmply  want 
to  Bay  tbat  tbla  to  tbe  way  to  propagandise 
one'!  exblbtt.  Tbla  U  tha  way  to  propagan- 
dise onet  art.  Tbla  U  tbe  way  to  propagan- 
dise. In  general,  all  tbat  one  baa. 

Here  and  "there  In  tbe  flowing  stream  of 
vlalton  at  tbe  exhibit  there  waa  turbulence 
and  whlTlpoola.  aa  happens  In  large  nveia 
when  tbe  water  Bowa  to  a  barrier.  The  nice 
American  young  men  and  glrla  were,  here 
and  there,  eunounded  by  a  thick  crowd  ot 
Lenlngradeis.  A  lively  dlecusalon  la  proceed- 
ing— queaUona.  anawerv;  queetjona,  anawera. 
This  means  tbat.  In  addition  to  the  poatera 
and  brocburee.  fcr  eight  houra— from  11:00 
am.  to  7:00  pjn-— live  agltatofa  and  propa- 
candlsta  hotly  propagandise  the  architec- 
tural art  of  tbe  USA.  together  with  the 
American  way  of  life  and  the  American  irorM 
outlook. 


No  rm  not  sounding  the  alarm.  Let  them 
In  eplte  of  all  this,  tbe  vUllors,  at  leart  tbe 
malortty  of  them,  come  out  ehrugglng  their 
.boulders  in  >  purzled  way.  Thl.  ebrugglng 
relatea  to  the  architecture  Itself  and  to  the 
sli-bour  patience,  thanks  to  which  tbey  got 
Into  tbe  exhibit.  8tUl.  let  It  be.  Theee 
charming  young  men  and  girls  won't  propa- 
gandise the  Lenlngradera.  but  bow  weU  tbe 
ihlng  was  set  upl 

Now.  well  return  to  the  sad  history  of  the 
exhibit  of  ancient  freecoea.     Ifi  embarraa- 
«lng  even  to  eay  that  they  are  more  Inter- 
eeUng  than  the  American  color  photographa. 
However,  the  exhibit  opened  without  a  sln- 
rle  poeter  In  the  city  and  without  even  the 
cheapeet  one-page  brochure.     I  won't  even 
■peak  about  young  people  who,  here  In  tbe 
balls,  could  de»3lbe  tbe  particulars  of  tbe 
exhibit,  could  answer  quenlons.  could  en- 
gage tbe  vlewen  m  tree  and  easy  dUcuselona. 
I  ask:   how  can  we  aUow  organised  and 
well-thought-out  propagandising  of   archi- 
tectural stylea  foreign  to  ua  (and  In  general 
to  mankind)   to  be  conducted  In  Leningrad 
and  fear  to  popularlae.  even  a  thoueandth  as 
much,  our  ancient  Russian  art?    The  Amer- 
ican exhibit  came  her*  In  tbe  role  ot  a  self- 
•atlsaed.  well-fed,  ileek.  but  on  tbe  whole, 
commonplace  daughter  while  our  native  art 
appeared  In  the  role  of  a  ababby.  bedraggled 
stepdaughter.      Young    people    were    found, 
evidently  artists,  who  took  pity  on  the  step- 
daughter and   even  were  offended  tor  her. 
They  posted  hand-made  posters  around  the 
city    which   announced   that  an   exhibit  of 
ancient  freacoee  had  opened  In  The  Russian 
Museum.    The  display  ot  the  posters  was  re- 
garded aa  unlawful  propaganda,  as  leafleta. 
Tea.  thla  was  really  propaganda,  but  for  what 
purjxjae?     In  order  that  Lenlngraders  visit 
a  regular,  functioning  exhibit.  .  . . 


Senator  NclsoB  Sirikei  ai  tk*  Heart  of 
Ike  Water  PoDrtioa  Meoact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

ov  mBCOMsnf 
IN  TH«  HOtTBB  OF  RKPBESENTA1TV«S 

Wednesiav,  January  11, 19t7 
Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  about  the  manifold  sources 
of  water  pollution  that  are  threatening 
the  existence  ot  both  our  urban  and  our 
rural  areas.     An  excellent  article  pub- 
lished recently  on  the  subject  appears  In 
the  February  Issue  of  the  Progressive. 
■Written  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  NxLSOK],  this  article,  "The  National 
Pollution  Scandal, "  not  only  strikes  at 
the  heart  ol  the  problem,  but  offers  nu- 
merous constructive  suggestions  on  how 
to  attack  this  growing  menace. 
The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Tux  Nationai.  Poti-urroN  Scsndai. 
(By  Senator  OaTx,oso  A.  Koson) 


The  natural  environment  of  America — 
the  woods  and  waters  and  wlldlUe.  tbe  clear 
air  and  blue  sky,  the  fertile  soil  and  the 
scenic  landscape — la  threatened  with  de- 
struction. Our  growing  population  and  ex- 
panding Industries,  tbe  explosion  of  scientific 
knowledge,  the  vast  increase  In  Income  levels, 
leisure  time,  and  mobility — all  ot  theee  pow- 
erful trends  are  exerting  such  preesure  on 
our  natural  reaourcea  that  many  of  them 
oould  be  eSecUvely  rtUned  over  tbe  next  ten 
or  fifteen  yeara. 

Our  overoromled  parks  are  beoccnlng 
slums,     our   birds   and   wlldlUe   sr«   being 


driven  away  or  kUled  outright.  Scenic  rural 
arsaa  are  blighted  by  Junkysids  and  bUl- 
boards  and  neon  bUgbt  eoUs  the  outaklrts 
of  moat  clues.  In  our  orgy  of  expansion,  we 
are  buUdoelng  away  the  natural  landscspe 
and  building  a  cold  new  world  of  ooocreW 
and  aluminum.  Strip  miners'  shovels  are 
tearing  away  whole  mountains  and  spreading 
ugly  wastee  tor  mUec  around.  America  the 
Suent   la   well   on   the   way   to   destroying 

America  tbe  beautiful.  

Of  all  theee  developmenu.  the  most  tragic 
and  the  moet  coetly  U  the  rapidly  mounting 
pollution  of  our  lakes  and  streams. 

Perhspe  the  pain  Is  more  intense  for  a 
Senator  trom  a  state  lUce  Wisconsin,  bw- 
dered  on  three  sldee  by  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi.  Blessed  wtlh  8.000  Inland 
likes  and  hundreds  of  riven  and  trout 
streama.  ActtuUly.  our  state  eeema  rather 
fortunate  at  the  moment.  A  yachtsman  on 
Lake  Stiperlor  can  ralae  a  bucket  of  water 
sUll  cryatal-clear  and  cold  enough  to  drink 
wltb  delight.  Canoeists  on  the  St.  Oolx  or 
Woll  Rivers  still  shoot  through  frothing 
rapids  ot  sparkling  water,  and  catch  Bab  in 
the  deep,  swirling  po<ds. 

But  the  bell  U  tolling  for  Wisconsin  Just 
as  for  all  the  nation.  -  A  recent  survey  of 
twelve  major  river  basins  lb  soutbeaatera 
Wisconsin  found  not  a  single  one  fit  even  for 
the  partial  body  contact  Involved  In  Bahlng 
or  wading.  A  competent  governmental 
agency  concluded  that  7M  mllea  ot  rivers  In 
tbls  region  had  been  turned  Into  open  sewers. 
Beachea  along  Lake  Michigan,  a  vast  blue  sea 
with  seemingly  llmlUess  quantities  of  fresh 
water,  are  being  eloeed  to  swimmers.  A 
sordid  ocean  ot  pollution  Is  pouring  Into  the 
Mississippi  from  tbe  MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul 
urban  complex.  The  Brat  serious  Mgns  ot 
poUutlon  are  soiling  Lake  Superior,  and  our 
small  Inland  lakes  are,  one  by  one,  becoming 
murky  and  smelly  and  choked  vrlth  algae. 

Elsewbere.  all  across  tbe  nation,  the  aame 
tragedy  Is  being  enacted,  although  In  many 
areaa  the  curtain  already  baa  come  down. 
Tlw  waters  are  already  ruined. 

Every  major  river  system  In  America  Is 
seriously  polluted,  from  the  Androscoggin  In 
Maine  to  the  Columbia  In  the  far  Nortb- 
weet.  The  rivers  once  celebrated  In  poetry 
and  song — the  Monongahela.  the  Cumber- 
land, tbe  Ohio,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 
Rio  Orande — have  been  blackened  wltb 
sewsge,  chemicals,  oil,  and  trash.  Tbey  are 
sewers  ot  Blth  and  disease. 

The  Monongahela,  which  drains  tbe  mining 
and  Industrial  areas  of  West  VlrgtnU  and 
Pennsylvania,  emptlee  tbe  equivalent  ot 
300,000  tons  of  sulfuric  acid  each  year  Into 
the  Ohio  Slver— which  In  turn  Is  the  water 
supply  for  millions  of  people  who  use  and 
re-use  Ohio  River  water  many  times  over. 

National  attention  has  been  centered  on 
once  beauUtul  lutt  Erie,  tbe  great  lake 
which  is  the  recreaUonal  front  yard  of  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland.  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and 
arhlcb  supplies  water  for  ten  mlllioa 
Americans. 

A  PubUc  Health  Service  survey  of  Litke 
Erie  made  the  shocking  discovery  tbat.  in  tbe 
2.S00  square  mile  heart  of  the  lake,  there  waa 
no  dissolved  oxygen  at  all  In  the  water.  Tbe 
lake  In  this  vast  ares  could  support  no  de- 
sirable aquatic  Ufe.  only  lowly  creatures  sucb 
as  bloodworms,  sludgeworms.  sowbugs,  and 
bloodsuckers. 

Along  with  tbe  germs  snd  Industrial  aclda 
which  pour  Into  Lake  Erie  are  mllUons  of 
pounds  of  phosphstes,  a  major  Ingredient  In 
detergents.  Each  pound  of  phosphate  will 
propagate  700  pounds  of  algae.  Beneath  tbe 
waters  of  this  great  lake,  largely  bidden  from 
eight,  a  hideous,  cancer-like  growth  of  slgae 
la  forming.  As  algae  blooms  and  dies,  it 
becomes  a  polluunt  Itself.  It  robs  the  Iske 
of  sUU  more  oxygen — and  It  releases  tbe 
phosphate  lo  grow  another  crop  of  algae. 

Lake  Erie  Is  a  product  of  Its  trlbutarlM.  A 
PubUc  Health  Service  study  of  tbeee  Ameri- 
can sewers  is  horrifying  to  read. 


Tbe  Maumee  Blver  flows  from  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  through  Defiance  and 
Napoleon.  Ohio,  and  oo  to  Toledo,  where 
It  loins  the  lake.  Even  as  far  upstream  as 
Fort  Wayne,  tbe  rtver  lias  InsulBclent 
oxygen  to  support  snytblng  but  trash  fish 
and  lower  organisms,  snd  as  It  fiows  to- 
ward Lake  Erie  condltlona  get  st-adlly 
worse.  The  count  of  oolUorm  bacteria  runs 
as  high  as  34.000  tlmee  the  allowable  maxi- 
mum under  Federal  drinking  water  stsn- 
darda.  The  concentraUon  ot  carbolic  acid, 
a  byproduct  of  steelmaklng.  runs  up  to 
137  tlmee  the  allowable  maximum.  A  pack- 
ing company  dumps  130  pounds  ot  oU  per 
day  into  tbe  Maumee  River.  A  putlng 
company  dumpe  thirty-eight  pounds  of 
cyanide  per  day.  Defiance,  Ohio,  closes  Its 
sewage  plant  entirely  for  one  to  two  months 
each  year,  and  aU  its  raw  sewage  goes 
directly    Into    tbe    Maumee. 

Below  Defiance,  a  foundary  dumps 
cinders  and  sabee  mto  the  river.  The  Mau- 
mee la  Joined  by  tbe  Auglalse  River,  which 
Is  even  more  poUuted  than  the  Maumee. 
and  Is  especially  rlcb  In  ammonia  ooen- 
pounda. 

At  Napoleon.  Ohio,  tbe  dty  draws  lU 
drilling  water  Iron  tbe  sordid  Maumee. 
and  a  soup  company  draws  off  ten  million 
gaUona  a  day  for  soup  processing.  (The 
Arm  aasuree  me  tbat  Its  modem  water 
treatment  plant,  complete  with  carbon 
filters,  can  "poUsb  tbe  water  to  a  blgb 
quality.") 

Below  Napoleon,  things  get  really  bad. 
Forty  per  cent  ot  samples  taken  by  tbe 
Public  Health  Service  showed  preeence  of  sal- 
monella, an  IntesUnal  bacteria  that  can  cause 
severe  Ulneas.  As  the  Maumee  flows  into 
Lake  Erie  at  Toledo,  it  gets  its  final  dose 
of  poUuUon — the  effluent  trom  the  Toledo 
sewage  plant  and  what  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  describes  aa  "oU.  acum.  melaUlc 
deposiu.  and  toxic  matertals." 

Another  Lake  Erie  trlbuUry— the  Cuya- 
hoga—whlch  flows  Into  the  lake  at  Cleveland. 
Is  described  by  the  PubUc  Health  SerMce  ss 
"debrls-Olled.  oU-sllcked,  snd  dirty-looking 
throughout."  It  Is  loaded  with  conform  bac- 
tarU  and  aalmonelU.  It  Is  so  polluted  with 
oil  that  It  frequently  catches  fire.  Btruc- 
turee  known  ss  "fire  breaks'  have  been  built 
out  into  tbe  river  to  flght  these  blaxe*.  In 
the  Cleveland  harbor,  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  oould  And  virtually  no  conventional 
aquatic  Ufe.  However,  the  sludgeworms 
which  thrive  on  organic  matter  were  well 
i»preeented--«00.000  per  square  meter  on  the 
harbor  bottom. 

That  Is  the  story  ot  Leke  Erie,  snd  al- 
though It  Is  so  shocking  and  disgusting  ss 
to  deserve  urgent  national  attenUon.  It  Is  not 
unique,  southern  Lake  Michigan,  ringed 
with  ol  refinerlea,  steel  mlUs,  and  municipal 
sewage  outfalls,  may  be  even  wcrse.  Scien- 
tists estimate  that  it  would  take  100  years 
to  replace  the  poUuted  water  of  eouthem 
Lake  winHigan  and  some  consider  the  pollu- 
tion in  tbls  area  Irreveralble. 

We  have  our  own  Wisconsin  poUutlon 
scandal  in  Green  Bay.  a  magtaflcent  recrea- 
tional body  of  water  in  nortbeastem  Wis- 
consin, widely  known  ss  a  yachtsman's  para- 
dise and  site  of  a  multtmllllon  doUar  resort 
induatry.  This  "Cape  Cod  of  Wisconsin"  Is 
threatened  with  ruin  by  a  tide  of  pollution 
which  Is  moving  up  the  bay  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  one  mile  per  year.  The  pollution 
oomee  from  rivers  such  as  tbe  Fox.  the  Peah- 
tlgo  the  Oconto,  and  tbe  Menominee,  which 
drain  large  areas  of  Wisconsin  and  northern 
Michigan. 

Tbe  experience  in  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  Oreen  Bay  has  convUiced  many 
experts  of  this  chlUlng  fact:  It  Is  a  deflnlte 
possibility  tbat  the  Great  Lakes— the  great- 
est single  source  of  fresh  water  In  the  world- 
could  be  ellecUvely  destroyed  by  poUutlon  m 
tbe  years  ahead.  It  this  w«rs  to  happen.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  natural  resource  dla- 
ast«r  in  modem  history. 
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That  Is  tb«  DuUliu  of  tbU  tiew  American 
tncedr-  '^■***  obTlDus  QueBtton  now  Is,  whftt 
can  be  docw  about  itT 

?Umt.  I  think  we  mu*t  toam  what  a  oom- 
plei  and  wWospi^ad  problem  we  face  to 
water  pollution.     Like  crime,  like  death  on 


the  highway.  poUuUon  l«  a  »oclal  problem     ment  planning. 


and  parking  lota  (which  c&nM  nfAA  nxnoff) 
and  the  intend  re  deralopment  at  laketfkona 
and  rlTerbanka.  Oontrolllng  nxrfaca  runoff 
and  the  lUtaaon  which  It  caosee  1>  compll- 
c*ted  by  our  patchwort  of  poUtlcal  bound  - 
arlea  and  the   lack  of  eoofdlnated  prrem- 


whlch     «t*nds     throughout     o\ir     society, 
There  ta  no  lingle  Tlllaln.  and  there  la 
almple    answer.    It    must    be    attack* 
what  It  ta — a  Blnlatar  byproduct  of  the  pros- 
peroiia.    urbanised,   industrialized    world    in 
which  we  live. 

We  moat  tAk»  cara  not  to  ride  off  in  pur- 
ault  of  Juat  one  Tlllaln — such  as  city  aewage. 
or  Indurtrial  waate,  or  deUrjenta.  or  toilet 
wastes  trttm  boata;  this  ta  a  battle  which 
must  be  fought  with  sklU  and  courage  on 
many    dUTerenl   fronU.     Nor  should   we   be 


Drrntojarrs,  PKiriujnEXS.  aire  triHaa  CHXii- 
1CA1.S— Some  of  theae  commonly  used  sub- 
attacked  for  stances  posa  through  even  good  waate  treat- 
ment iystems  and  become  perslfftent  pollu- 
tant*. Such  pollution  can  be  eliminated 
only  by  changing  the  oompoaKlon  of  such 
fubstanoea,  regulating  theU  ua«,  or  devising 
new  removal  tachnlquea. 

Obvloualy,  any  nation-wide  problem  mode 

np  of  to  many  elements  ta  extremely  dlfll- 

Tet  I  believe  that  the  rapld- 


the  nilnoia  waterway.  At  the  rate  the  pollu- 
ttoD  load  ta  increasing  It  ta  estimated  that 
even  If  all  communltlea  have  aecondary 
treatment  planta  by  1980.  Uie  total  amount 
of  pollutants  reaching  wateroouraes  would 
sUU  be  the  same  as  today.  Obviously,  we 
need  a  maastve  profiam  to  build  highly  ef- 
fective city  sewagv  treatment  planu. 

It  ta  also  obvious  that  local  property  taxea 
cajinot  support  such  a  gigantic  inveatmcnt, 
and  that  If  we  wait  for  communlUes  to  do 
thta  on  their  own.  It  will  never  be  done. 
Moat  sUte  budgets  also  are  severely  strained. 
so  much  of  thta  burden  la  going  to  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  FWeral  government— If  we 
want  the  )ob  done  early  enough  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

The  Senate  Air  and  Water  PoUutton  snb- 
commlttee  eatlmates  that  It  will  ooat  •» 
billion   to   provide   secondary   treatment 
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cult  to  attack 

Iv   accelerating  destruction  of  our   natural 

anu..  in  eff«t:  -Tb.  poIlutlM.  which  w.  l«ra.  "d  ,">«  «™''«J,„°'  »"  S  „^rto  Son  wul  m<=4  ad»»nc«l  tr«Ltm«nt  In  pl.nt. 
nUM  U  minor  compared  to  the  big.  nation-  problems  I.  water  Po'l""<»-  J"  "  «•  J"  ^,„  ^^  „th„  twenty  per  cent  We  haye 
WKJ.  problem.  Whj  not  leave  u.  alone  and  nieet  thl.  [WlluUOT  threat,  ttj«j«U.«».  J^'^|^"^  „,p,„  i  S,l.t  oommunltle. 
p,  afiar  the  big  oaenderal-  Even  K=me  ol  the  water,  of  Amerl«  and  pr»er«  thl.  moat  ^»^^^'™  P^^„,„>„,  pianU  ror  the 
S.  la-ei  offender.  In  the  pollution  crlaU  Indispensable  P'«^°'  °'"J^'°f^°!H!^:  SeHen  yla?^  but  It  ha.  bein  ln«le<,uate. 
ooold  nun  n.  to  time.  mm'-  w  "uat  ma*,  the  war  on  I»n««on  a     J~^'J'^JnUT  been  r«"J  unproved,  but  It 

The  primary  source,  of  poUuUon  are  thew:      f.i.r>>  nnnrtt.  matter  at  everr  leyeJ  o*  TOvem-      it  nae  recenuj  u^u  s  j       t~ 

Mtn«rciPAl.  HTWAOE — Deeplt.  heroic  cffo^ 
and  heavy  Inveetments  by  many  dtle.,  our 
municipal  sewage  treatment  planta  are  woe- 
fully Inadequate.  Some  clUea  have  no  treat- 
ment at  all;  otbela  remove  only  part  of  the 
pollutants  found  In  sewage.  As  a  resxllt.  the 
effluent  discharged  by  our  dtle.  today 
(tnatcd  and  untreated)  Is  equivalent  to  the 
unfrmfed  sewage  from  a  nation  of  seventy- 
flTe  million  people. 

ImiumiAi.  rou-vnon — la  roughly  twlc.  as 
big  a  problem  as  munJzlpal  sewag*.  Despite 
tranendous  Investments  In  research  and 
treatment  plant  oonstructlon  by  some  Indus- 
tries, the  overall  record  Is  terrible.  Some 
ladustrlea  feel  tlsey  cannot  remain  oompetl- 
tlT.  If  they  spend  heavily  for  treatment 
plant*.  oommunlUeo  and  States  are  reluc- 
tant to  puah  them  too  far.  As  a  result. 
Indusulal  wastes  (treated  and  untreated) 
now  discharged  Into  our  waters  are  presently 
equal  to  the  untreated  sewag.  of  a  nation 
of  lfl£  million  people. 

Skfttc  tahxs — Vast  sections  of  th«  natkm 
have  no  sewer  oollectloa  or  treatment  syatem 
at  all.  In  such  areaa,  underground  Mptle 
taolu,  o^ten  poorly  made  and  underslaed. 
are  expected  to  dlstrlbuU  wsstee  Into  the 
sou.  They  overflow  Into  natural  water- 
oour.es.  they  lei&lt  tsacterla  and  detergente 
Into  underground  wella.  and  they  are  destroy- 
ing lakM  by  fUllng  them  with  nutrlenU  that 
foster  heavy  growths  of  algae. 

SHm  aim  Miami  naJOKAia — In  selected 
areaa.  the  discharge  of  toUet  wastes,  oU, 
garbage,  and  ruhblah  from  ships  and  shore- 
tins  Installations  Is  a  major  problem.  For 
eome  reason,  this  form  of  polluUon  la  widely 

tolerated  and  enforcement  at  laws  forbidding 

It  M  virtually  noneslstent. 

FsMtaJiUM     The     uarltylng     prospect     of 

sprouting  poison  all  over  the  globe  confront* 

ua.     W.    ooer    us*    more    than    700   million 

pounds   s   year  of  syntheuc   peetlcldes  and 

agricultural    cbeoilraU    of    46.000    varleUe*. 

This  volume  Is  expected  to  Increase  tenfold 

to  th*  next   twenty   years.     Many   of   theae 

poisons   persist   Icrever   to  the  environment, 

and  their  ooncentratlon  build*  up  geomet- 
rically   a*   they   progre^   through    the   food 

chato  (water,  seaweed,  fish,  birds,  mammals). 

DXXT   t«sldue   has   been    dleoovered   In   pen- 
guins In  Antarctica.  In  reindeer  to  Alaska,  in 

seals,  and  to  Osh  caught  to  remote  area*  of 

the  Pacific  Ocean.     One  part  of  DDT  to  one 

billion  parts  of  water  will  kill  blue  crab*  to 

eight  day*. 

aiu>— On*  of  tlM  laoat  serloos  pollutants 

all  ow  the  world  I*  tti*  dirt  which  washas 

toto   our    wavsn   trcn  off   the   land.    This 

soinswhat  natural  problesn  Is  dlsaatroualy  sg- 

gravated     by    ooatamperary    tr«M>*— wld*- 

^...n  rlsTlng  tt  land  f«r  subdlvMofis  and 

ahopptog  cesitan;  ooeatnieUoa  of  hlgbway. 


high  priority  matter  at  every  level  of  govern' 
ment — local,  stat*  and  Federal — and  wo 
must  Insist  that  private  todustry  do  like- 
wise. 

Baffling  and  complicated  ss  the  pollution 
problem  Is.  It  Is  not  insoluble.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  the  world  why  a  great  and  proe- 
perous  nation,  with  the  money  and  know- 
how  to  shoot  man  to  the  moon,  cannot  pre- 
vent It*  lakes  and  river,  from  being  de*- 
trayed  and  It*  llfe-glvtog  water  supplies  en- 
dangered. 

Just  ■*  there  Is  no  single  catise  of  pol- 
lution, so  Is  there  no  stogie  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Consider  the  quertlon  of  what  to  do  about 
municipal  sewage  and  todustrlal  waste.. 
Why  do  we  tolerate  a  situation  where  these 
two  sourcee  alone  pour  toto  our  water,  each 
year  the  equivalent  of  the  completely  un- 
treated sewag.  of  a  nation  of  340  mllUooi 
persons? 

In  the  cae*  of  municipal  sewage.  It  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  lack  of  money,  aggra- 
vated In  some  caaee  by  a  shocking  lack  of 
public  concern.  There  ar«  now  more  than 
laoo  communltle.  which  have  seww  systems 
but  dlschar^  tbeir  wastes  Into  the  waters 
without  any  treatment  at  all.  These  com- 
munities have  a  population  of  more  than 
eleven  million  people.  How  such  a  condi- 
tion could  exist  in  the  year  IWB — when  It 
1*  generally  Illegal  to  throw  a  gum  wrapper 
out  of  a  car  wtodow — Is  Inconceivable. 

We  have  another  1300  communlUes — with 
almost  seventeen  million  populaUon — which 
treat  their  waetee  but  to  a  completely  Inade- 
quate manner.  In  most  cases,  these  sr. 
oommunltlea  which  use  what  Is  known  as 
-primary"  treatment.  They  screen  their 
sewage  and  let  the  soUds  settle  out.  but  they 
do  not  remove  dissolved  eoUds,  salt*,  chemi- 
cals, bacteria,  and  special  problems  such  as 
det«rgenu.  Every  cosnmunlty  should  have 
what  Is  known  a*  "secondary"  treatment, 
under  which  sewage — after  primary  treat- 
ment— Is  held  to  holding  tanks,  brought  Into 
contact  with  air  and  biologically  active 
sludge,  so  that  bacteria  have  a  chano*  to 
consume  the  pollutants. 

The  Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Bngl- 
neers  sstlmatee  that  It  would  cost  tl.a  Ul- 
Uoa  to  provide  sdequate  sewage  collection 
and  treatment  for  these  ccanmunlUe.  which 
1U7W  have  no  treatment  or  oompletely  Inade- 
quate treatment. 

But  even  this  wcnld  stin  Isave  us  with  a 
massive  miuUdpal  pollution  problem.  Even 
good  eecondary  treatment  removes  only 
eighty  per  cent  to  ntoety  per  cent  of  the  pol- 
lutant*. Chicago,  lor  tostanc.  with  a  good 
seocsidary  treatment  plant.  discharges 
treated  wBuuit  which  Is  squlvalent  to  the 
untieatad.  raw  sewage  of  oom  mdUlosi  people. 
It  dump.  1.800  ton*  of  soUds  p«  day  toto 


Is  still  lnade<TUate.  In  the  past  It  has  pro- 
vided grants  of  up  to  thirty  per  cent  wlthto 
the  limits  of  svallable  funds.  The  most  re- 
cent set— the  Clean  Waters  B««tor»Uon  Act 
of  1966 — authorizes  a  total  of  about  W  «  bU- 
lloD  over  the  next  Ave  year.  (4150  million  to 
19«7  4490  mUllon  In  19«8.  4700  mUllon  In 
1MB.  41  binion  in  1470,  and  41.28  bUUon  to 
1971).  A  community  can  get  a  grant  for 
up  to  nfty  percent  of  the  oosrt  of  a  project, 
provided  the  sut*  pay.  twroty-llv*  per  cent 
and  provided  water  quaUty  standards  have 
been  establlahed. 

Kew  Tork  needs  an  estimated  11.7  billion 
for  new  sewage  plants.  The  new  law  would 
give  It  a  total  of  only  43OT  million.  Ohio 
needs  41  billion  and  wotUd  get  4180  million. 
Wisconsin  needs  4286  mUUon  and  would  get 
47&  million. 

If  we  are  serious  about  the  ^deral  gov- 
ernment paying  fifty  percent  of  the  cost  of 
eliminating  munlclpia  pollution,  then  Wash- 
togton  must  provide  410  blUlon— not  43  6 
billion — and  even  then  we  will  be  expecttog 
our  hard  pressed  stawa  and  communlUes  to 
come  up  with  another  410  WUlon. 

Personally.  I  think  It  Is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect the  statee  and  localities  to  assume  a 
burden  of  this  slse.  And  I  do  not  think  the 
naUon  can  sit  by  and  wait  whUe  Its  com- 
munlUee  struggle  to  build  up  th*  financial 
resource*  and  the  pollUcal  courage  needed 
to  do  the  Job.  I  think  we  should  get  sewage 
treatment  plants  buut  the  way  we  are  get- 
ting toterstats  highway,  built— by  oflertog 
ntoety  per  cent  Federal  Onanelng.  I  have 
totroduced  leglsUtlon  which  would  esUbUsh 
such  a  program. 

The  municipal  sewsge  problem  Is  compn- 
eated  by  another  problem — combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers.  By  comblntog  storm 
water  and  human  wastes  to  one  sewer  sys- 
tem, many  citlee  build  up  such  a  tremen- 
dous load  during  rainstorms  that  their  sew- 
age treatment  plants  cannot  handle  It. 
They  hsvs  had  to  'i'*^*"  autoxnaUc  devices 
which  divert  the  combined  sewer  load  dl- 
recUy  Into  lakes  or  streams  whenever  It  gets 
above  s  certain  level.  In  this  manner,  sixty- 
five  bllUon  gallons  of  raw.  untrsated  sewage 
goee  Into  our  iskes  and  rivers  each  year. 

Most  dues  are  separating  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewer.  In  new  subdivisions,  but  the  task 
of  separsttog  the  sewer.  In  the  older  areas  Is 
a  staggering  one.  Complete  separation 
would  ooat  an  esUmsted  430  billion.  It 
wtnild  coat  4160  per  resident  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  4215  In  Milwaukee.  4380  In  Concord. 
Few  Hampahlre.  It  would  cost  Wisconsin 
an  esUmated  4186  million,  Indiana  4496  mil- 
lion. Michigan  4970  million.  New  Tork  and 
nunols  about  41.13  bUUon  each.  Theee  are 
only  general  estimates  of  the  direct  costs 
and  they  do  not  take  toto  account  the  dis- 
ruption of   trafflo   and   th*   local   eoonomy 


caused  by  ripping  tip  muos  of  undeigroiyiil 

"to'uie  hope  af  avoiding  such  cost*.  th» 
federal  government  has  underwritten  eev- 
eral  reeeareh  projects  to  see  U  this  problem 
cannot  be  met  On  some  other  way— through 
temporary  underground  storsge  of  sewer 
owflows.  for  instanc*.  or  by  buUdtog  smaUer 
saniuiry   sewer  plpee   Inside   exUOng  storm 

The  staggertng  problem  of  industrial  pollu- 
tion U  vlrtuaUy  untouched  today  by  our 
pcderal  anti-pollution  programa,  even 
though  industry  contributes  twice  ss  much 
DolIuUon  to  our  waters  as  do  munldpaimse. 
If  we  do  not  step  up  our  Industrial  waste 
treatment  plant  oonstrucUon.  the  poUutlon 
effect  of  industrial  wastes  alone  by  1970  will 
be  equal  to  the  untreated,  raw  sewage  from 
our  entire  population. 

Industries  are  widely  cHUdMd  for  dump- 
ing wastes  toto  our  waters  and  this  criticism 
Is  ofWn  JusUfled.  They  are  pressured  by 
local,  sUte,  and  Federal  olBclala  But  some 
industries  are  able  to  avoid  a  serious  crack- 
down against  them  by  threatening  to  move 
Meet  todustrle*  argue — sometimes  ellec- 
Uvely — that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
massive  toveatmenta  to  treatment  planu  If 
their  competitor.— often  to  different  parts  of 
the  oountrr— are  not  forced  to  do  so. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
threat  of  enforcement  alone  Is  not  going  to 
solve  our  todustrlal  poUutlon  problem.  We 
must  provide  direct  Bnanclal  assistance  to 
see  to  It  that  the  pUnts  are  built.  I  have 
totroduced  leglslaUon  to  provide  both  loana 
and  grants  of  up  to  80  per  cent  to  todustrles 
vhoee  slse  and  economic  circumstances  pre- 
vsnt  them  from  aemnnlng  the  full  burden  of 
nrtrvldtog  their  own  facmllltles.  I  think  such 
assistance  should  be  carefully  limited  and 
should  be  for  a  short  period,  but  I  do  not 
think  vre  can  avoid  It.  We  are  going  to  pay 
th*  cost  of  Industrial  poUutlon  to  one  way 
or  another— to  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
product,     to     taiee,    or     to     rutoed    water 

resourcea.  

But  massive  construction  programs  alone 
are  not  going  to  solve  our  municipal  and  to- 
dustrlal poUutlon  problems.  We  need  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  FederaUy  supported 
research  to  find  completely  new  answers. 
Our  whole  waste  disposal  system,  from  the 
household  toUet  to  the  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plant.  Is  a  holdover  from  another 
eta  The  system  should  be  studied  and  r»- 
deeigned.  using  the  Utest  solenUflc  tech- 
niques, and  atted  into  a  coordinated,  nauon- 
wlde  sysMm  of  wosls  disposal.  Research 
grants  should  be  made  to  private  todustry 
and  universities  to  develop  new  methods  and 
device*  to  refine,  use.  neutralize,  or  destroy 
poUutanU.  We  should  compute  what  our 
present  waste  disposal  systems  are  costing 

iia including  the  loss  to  natural  resources 

destroyed— and    what    altemaUve    systems 
would  cost.  ^  ,     .   _^  .  , 

Compared  with  municipal  and  todustrlal 
poUuUon.  th*  other  poUutlon  problems! 
have  mentioned  are  statistically  small.  For 
that  reason,  they  are  often  Ignored.  But  we 
cannot  ssfely  do  thst.  Even  II  we  managed 
to  contain  the  Bood  of  municipal  and  todoa- 
trlal  poUutlon.  the  other  source*  could  do 
fatal  damage  to  our  envlrrmment. 

SepUc  tanks  must  bs  controUed  at  ths 
sUte  and  local  level,  and  In  many  areas  I 
thtok  we  must  forbid  new  Installations  and 
work  to  replace  eHettog  one*  with  sewer 
syitems.  For  Instance,  once  an  Inland  lake 
Is  ringed  with  cottages  with  sepUc  tanks. 
It  Is  doomed  SepUc  tanks  must  drato  some- 
where and  In  most  lakeshore  settings  the  nat- 
ural dratoage  Bow  Is  Into  ths  lake.  At  the 
very  least,  this  drainage  win  tertiuw  the  lake. 
cauae  the  rapid  growth  of  algae,  and  turn  the 
lake  Into  a  murky,  foul  onelUng  mesa. 

Ship  poUutlon  IS  certainly  serious  enough 
to  Justify  Federal  action,  even  though  such 
suResttons  eauM  howls  of  proteat  from  those 


who  Inalst  It  "lent  practical.-  Why  la  it 
pracUcBl  to  InstaU  retention  lacllltlss  on 
buse*.  house  traUar..  and  aircraft  but  not  on 
boat*  and  ships?  Obviously,  we  are  willing 
to  allow  wastes  to  be  dumped  toto  our  water 
supplies  which  we  would  never  tolerste  b«- 
Ing  dumped  onto  the  land.  We  need  Federal 
laws  to  require  suitable  laclllUes  on  aU  ves- 
sels using  our  navigable  waters,  and  we  need 
a  better  enforcement  system  to  crack  down 
on  such  disgraceful  practices  aa  dumping  oU 
and  pumptog  out  oily  baUast  tanks  on  the 
Great  I.akes  and  to  our  rivets. 

The  sUtatlon  problem  can  be  controUed 
only  through  strict  uintog  and  land  use  con- 
trols. We  have  got  to  prevent  Intensive  de- 
velopment of  our  shorelines  If  we  srt  to  save 
our  water..  Once  a  large  portion  of  the 
natural  vegetaUve  cover  Is  destroyed,  the  wa- 
ter resource  U  to  danger.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Federal  government  should  provide  flnanclal 
assistance  to  those  wUUng  to  carry  out  aoU 
conservauon  pracUcea  along  our  lakee  and 
streams  on  a  ipale  large  enough  to  be 
meaningful. 

Peatlcldee.  detergents,  and  exotic  new 
chemlcaU  will  plague  us  for  years  to  come. 
New  treatment  syetems  may  offer  some  hope 
lor  removing  these  suhsrtances.  but  I  think 
they  must  be  controlled  dlrecUy  Those 
which  cannot  be  removed  safely  In  normal 
treatment  proceases,  and  those  which  have 
chemical  structures  which  cause  them  to  per- 
sist In  our  environment  and  to  threaten  flsh. 
wildlife,  and  human  health,  should  be 
banned  or  their  use  strictly  regulated. 

In  speeches  to  some  twenty-three  states 
to  the  past  four  years,  I  have  called  for  an 
emergency,  crash  program  to  fight  water 
poUutlon.  I  have  offered  my  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  conquering  water  poUuUon  as 
450  to  4100  bllUon  over  the  next  decade.  It 
now  appears  I  may  have  been  conservative. 
The  PubUo  Health  Service  now  esumstes 
that  It  wUI  cost  some  420  hUUon  to  clean  up 
the  Great  Lakes  alone,  and  the  total  national 
coat  Is  now  estimated  at  4100  bUllon. 

But  everywhere  I  have  gone  I  have  found 
ths  public  wUUng  to  pay  thl*  cost  to  save 
their  water..  In  fact.  I  think  the  public  Is 
far  ahead  of  local.  staU,  and  Federal  oflldaU 
m  facing  up  to  this  crisis  I  think  that  dtl- 
sens  to  most  commtinlUes  would  support  a 
sharp  crockdown  on  local  poUuters  of  every 
variety  I  think  they  want  their  statea  to 
establish  high  water  quaUty  standards,  and 
then  enforce  them.  I  thtok  they  can  be 
shown  ths  need  for  bold  regional  action  to 
deal  with  those  vast  Interstate  poUutlon 
problems  (such  as  on  the  Mlssleslppl  and  th* 
Great  Lakes)  which  obviously  are  too  big 
for  any  community  or  any  state  to  handle. 
And  I  thtok  that  the  citizens  of  America 
now  recognize  that  the  destrucUon  of  the 
major  river  networks  of  the  lUiUon,  the 
threatened  destrucUon  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  slow  rulnaUon  of  our  trrasured 
Inland  lake*  and  trout  streams  U  a  calamity 
of  such  gIganUc  proportions  as  to  deserve  the 
urgent  attenUon  of  aU  cltlaens  and  prompt 
acUon   by    the   national   government 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THB  HOUBB  OF  BEPRESBMTArivau 

Wednesday,   January    I*.   iSt7 

Mr.  TEAO0E  ol  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker. 

the  Washington  SundaT  Star.  January 

M    1967.  carried  an  article  written  by 

Benjamin  Fotsey   entJUed:    'Cotma'8 


Special  Strength  U  In  Grassroots." 
Bnx  Coi.M«»  is  one  of  the  quieter  and 
moct  effective  legislators  In  this  body. 
He  completely  lacks  the  bombast  dis- 
played by  some  of  otir  profession.  Since 
he  was  first  elected  to  the  VS.  Congress 
In  1932.  BnJ.  Couoa  has  contributed  a 
gi«at  deal  to  this  body  and  to  our  coun- 
try. I  am  pleased  have  this  article 
printed  In  the  Rccord  : 
OoLXfxa'B  BpBciAi,  STxxMorH  la  nv  Oaaasaoot* 
(By  Benjamin  Forgey.  Star  staff  writer) 
WUUam  Meyers  Colmer  llkss  to  remember 
himself  a*  an  ambitious  young  boy  to  the 
MlJBlsslppt  aawmlU  town  of  Moss  Potot.  Just 
four  mUM  up  the  river  frosn  the  Uttle  Ouif 
port  of  Pascagoula. 

It  was  there  that  he  first  learned  the  value 
of  a  dollar — an  Indallble  Impression  that 
became  a  credo  to  hi*  ultra-oonservauve 
poUtlcal  faith.  As  hs  hss  said  of  his  feUow 
congressmen  on  many  oocaslona.  they  should 
appropriate  money  "as  If  It  were  mmlng  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  which  some  of  It  Is." 
In  M06S  Point,  his  father  vpas  a  member 
of  the  laboring  eute— as  a  saw  flier  at  the 
mUl.  Colmer  says,  he  was  "the  first  or  sec- 
ond blgh«»t-l>»ld  man  there — he  got  up  to 
48  a  day.  I  don't  want  to  make  this  sound 
too  log-cabtoy,"  Colmer  said  while  reminis- 
cing with  a  reporter  to  his  House  office  the 
other  day,  "but  I  worked  12  hours  a  day  for 
50  e»nu  when  I  was  10  years  old." 
XAai.T  axamoiva 
It  was  to  the  early  Moss  Potot  days,  too, 
that  Cohner  first  felt  th*  puU  of  poUUcal 
amhlUon.  "I  guess  I  was  ambitious.  The 
presidency  wasn't  t>eyond  me  at  that  age. 
Even  to  grammar  school  I  thought  Td  be 
governor  of  Mlsalsslppl."  ha  said.  Aft«r  a 
pause  he  added  with  a  typical  touch  of  good 
humor,  "I'm  happy  to  say  I  never  got  that 
Job." 

Although  the  governorship  and  even  a 
senator's  seat — for  vrhlch  he  made  one  try, 
his  only  lodng  electoral  effort  ever — re- 
mained beyonH  his  raach,  Um*  has  been 
good  to  the  76-year-old  oongiMnBao  from 
Mlaslsalpprs  OuU  coast  Tim*,  one-party 
poUtlcs  In  his  horns  state,  and  the  senlwlty 
sy«em  to  the  House  of  BepresenUUvee  ele- 
vated him  to  the  poalUon  of  second -ranking 
Democrat  on  ths  powerful  House  Bules 
Ooounittee.  „_.-». 

When  VlrglnU  Bep.  Howard  Judge  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  committee  since  1956,  loet 
hU  Bth  district  seat  In  a  starUlng  primary 
upset  last  summer,  Colmer  was  flrst  to  line 
for  the  chslnnanshlp  In  spite  of  various 
efforU  by  Bouse  Uberals  to  prevent  It, 
CoUner'B  election  ss  chairman  Is  now  Just  s 
matter  of  form  for  the  flrst  committee  meet- 
ing. . 

Colmer  and  Smith  are  not  exactly  a  study 
to  contrasts.  The  Mlsalsslpplan's  eyebrows 
ar*  not  so  dnunaUcaUy  bushy,  nor  his  face 
a*  narrow  and  craggy  with  age.  But  to 
their  taU,  aUghUy  bent,  graciously  p*Orlar- 
ehal  preeence.  to  their  mUd  folksy  demeanor, 
in  their  laconically  saroasUc  toqulslUon  of 
oommattee  w1tn«»e*— to  ail  these  things 
they  are  very  much  alike. 

saaorar  thbiumi 
Both  SI*  arch  conservative*  and  arch 
southerners.  Both  resent  the  cbsnge  that 
has  swept  the  country  and  both  feel  that 
government— because  of  "expediency  and 
tb*  current  political  situation."  Oolmer 
.aid— has  dlrfted  away  frosn  the  "oonstltu- 
Ucmal"  principles  on  which  It  was  founded. 
Where  Smith,  hovrever.  wm  the  conserva- 
Uv.  Virginia  gentleman  from  the  beglnntog 
of  his  long  sojourn  In  Congress.  Colmer  was 
a  Hew  Dealer  when  ar«  elected  to  Ocngrvsa 
to  the  Roosevelt  landsUde  of  1032.  "I  went 
along  with  tho*e  thing.."  he  said.  ^»  h»° 
to  do  something  to  get  tlk*  aaaatrf  out  of 
th*  ecoDomlc  moras*  it  wa*  in." 
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COHSa  THS  CHANGE 

But  when  the  <l«prM«l<in  b.(!»n  tt>  aiMP- 
peu  to  U»  Jft  tmSan  the  DnltKl  SUtM 
interKJ  World  W»r  n.  Conner,  «long  with  . 
loodlT  number  o<  fellow  eoutherneri  »na 
taiow  D«nocre«.  beg»Q  to  ihilt  to  the  con- 
•emUva  dde  ot  the  fence.  „     ^ 

Tod»T  Colmera  credenUali  tor  »ll-oat 
coneerT.Uim  ire  Unpecoible.  He  we.  one  ^ 
13  repreeenteUve.  In  the  eecond  "e"'™  ™ 
the  a»th  Conp«.  to  get  e  100-percent  raUng 
on  hi.  voting  record  by  the  conMrvaUje 
Amencmne  for  ConatltutloneJ  Action.  *» 
might  be  expected.  In  »  comparable  rattog 
the  UberiLl  American,  tor  Democratic  Action 
ffave  Colmer  a  aero. 

Colmer  and  Smith  even  have  clgiir.  In 
common.  Aated  If  be  employed  the  aame 
brand  of  cigar  a.  the  former  chalrtnan.  the 
new  -h.<»^»n  allowed  a.  how  he  d  have  to 
.BT"  he  did,  *noe  he  ■bummed  enough 
from  amlth.  In  their  M  yesu.  of  friendly 
cooperauon  In  what  Smith  called  a  "rear 
guid  acuon-  ag»ln.t  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair 
ieal  the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Soci- 
ety, thafa  »  lot  of  clgira  and  a  lot  of  amoM 
I.AJOS  lumueMCC 
U  there  U  a  major  dlBerenoe  between  Coi- 
ner and  amlth  however.  It  U  In  the  c«Uber 
ot  their  leglalatlve  lewlershlp.  Smith  1.  not 
^wnuETto  follow.  R«p.  Richard  Boiling, 
a  liberal  Democrat  (and  Rule.  Committee 
member)  from  MUeouH  who  ha.  been  «n  op- 
ponent ot  Smith  and  Colmer  In  many  a  legu- 
laUve  battle,  commented  that  when  Smith 
left  Oongreee  he  left  a.  "the  ableet  leglalator 
in  the  Bouee— I  dldnt  »y  ahleet  ooneerva- 
Uve,  I  aald  ableet  legislator." 

Though  tew  Houae  member,  are  willing 
publicly  to  nmke  the  companion,  there  la  no 
doubt  that  Colmer  1.  not  In  Smith',  league  a. 
a  legUleUve  «r«tegl«  or  tactician.  Then, 
toothSg.  have  changed  on  the  Rule.  Com- 
mittee alnce  the  day.  when  Smith,  Colmer 
and  Joui  oonMrvatlve  Republlciin.  could 
combine  to  bloct  many  Uberal  domeaUc  bill. 
before  they  could  reach  the  BouM  Ooor  for 

a  vote.  ^  .    .».-«— 

In  loei.  however,  thing,  began  to  change. 
That  wa.  the  year  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn 
muatered  a  five-vote  malorlty  to  enlarge  the 
committee  from  13  to  15  member.,  and  the 
reaultlng  «-to-7  liberal  majority  wa.  much 
more  favorably  dl.po.ed  to  Uberal  bill.. 

Liberal,  continued  to  peck  away  at  Rule, 
with  the  aim  ot  converting  the  committee 
back  to  lU  old  role  a.  an  arm  of  the  BoUM 
leadership.     The  li-member  committee  wa. 
made  permanent  in  1963,  and  In   IBM  tri- 
umphant   liberal,    added    another    tool    to 
the&   bag    when    they   Klopted   the   Jl-day 
rule      Under  thu  rule  uMd  micceMfuUy  .U 
time.  In  1»«S  and  twice  In  1»8«.  the  Speaker 
coold  pry  leglalatlon  loo*!  rt«n  Rule,  after 
It  had  a  bill  for  ai  day.  or  more. 
uoHT  or  FtTBUCm 
Theee  Mml-annual  batUe.  Mrved  to  turn 
the  epotught  al  pubUclty  on  the  Bulea  C«m- 
mlttee.     ThI.  year  wa.  no  Mceptloo.     For 
the  MOjnd  time  (the  first  wa.  In  iMll   lib- 
eral, attempted  to  purge  Colmer  from  the 
committee  on  the  ground,  ot  party  Irregu- 
larity.   Colmer  emerged  »tey.  It  not  entirely 
unKathed.  on  both  occaalon..    Thl.  year.  In 
fact     UberaU   met   a   little   ground   when  a 
remirgent  con»rvatlve  coaUtloo  In  the  HoUM 
reminded  the  31-day  rule. 

Even  to.  the  liberal  preeeure  wa.  not  with- 
out effect  Smith  frequently  wa.  quite  looae 
about  calling  the  committee  together  tor  a 
meeting  and  on  at  leaet  one  occlon  he 
•imply  left  town  (for  hli  dairy  farm  In  War- 
renton.  Kxne  aald}..  Congrea.lonal  tact,  of 
life  make  It  very  dUBcult  for  a  committee 
to  meet  when  the  chairman  1.  not  around. 
This  year,  however,  Uberal.  managed  to 
.queeie  a  pledge  troni  Colmer  that  be  would 
hold  mcettnga  lerHarly.  probably  once  a 
week. 


And  liberal,  feel  lart  w»ek»  appointment 
of  two  new  Democrauc  member,  to  the 
committee  (replacing  Smith  and  moderaW 
Rep  Jame.  Trimble  of  Arkan«M,  who  alao 
loat)  more  than  oompenMte.  tor  the  loM  oc 
the  ai-day  rule  The  new  member,  give  ad- 
mlnlrtraOon  force,  a  »-to-«  committee  ma- 

So''colmer.  a.  charlman,  wont  have  the 
hoTM.  Smith  hMl  In  the  heyday  of  the  con- 
Mrvatlve  coalition,  and  he  probably  worn  I 
be  u  .kllltul  a.  amlth  In  bending  to  hi.  WUI 
the  arcane  procedure,  ot  the  HorUM.  But.  be 
promlMS.  hell  work  hard— It  wa.  a.  chair- 
man of  th.  House  Postwar  Economic  PoUcy 
Committee  (which  he  regard,  as  hi.  best 
work  in  CongreMI  that  Colmer  learned  "It. 
one  thUig  to  be  a  member  ol  a  committee 
and  another  to  be  chairman." 

ArTASiuTT  saouNBa 
ExpecUbly,  the  MlMlMlppl  congressman 
with  a  penchant  for  bow  Ue.  I.  In  private 
oonversatlon  a  very  affable  man.  Perhaps 
less  predictably,  s.  a  public  campaigner  hi. 
rtyle  can  be  eloquent  but  U  tar  from  the 
flre-eaUng  and  often  race-balUng  oratory  em- 
ployed by  Miveral  ot  hi.  .tale',  tamou.  poUtl- 
clan.  through  the  yean. 

Though  he  Kjpport.  segregaUoo  of  the 
race..  Colmer  uyi  proudly  he',  "never  made 
an  anti-Negro  speech."  He  refer,  to  civil 
rights  bUl.  that  pas  hi.  way  a.  "thOM  dvU 
wrong,  things." 

oin.r  COAST  cbowth 
Colmer's  .peclal  pouacal  .trength  ha.  been 
the  thoroughgoing  way  In  which  he  reflects — 
and  looks  after— the  wishes  ot  a  majority  ot 
his  oonstltuents  m  the  l»-county  district  he 
represents.  The  other  day  In  hu  well-ap- 
pointed office  he  cited— though  he  did  not 
try  to  uke  credit  tor— the  changes  that  have 
signalled  prosperity  tor  Pascagoula  since 
World  War  n. 

The  town  Is  now  "one  of  the  moet  Indus- 
trialised" In  MlsslMlppl.  he  said,  counung  off 
the  signs  ot  Its  progress:  A  giant  .hlp-buUd- 
Ing  corporation  which  gets  s  sUeable  amount 
of  Navy  buslneM;  a  large  grain  center  which 
load,  the  grain  onto  thlf  at  a  rate  of  about 
"three  to  four  .hlpload.  a  week;"  a  big  oil 
reBnery,  a  large  paper  mlU  and  about  *0 
smaUer  Industries. 

Much  of  thU.  of  oourM,  t.  due  to  geography 
and  to  natural  economic  growth.  But  Col- 
mer 1.  known  to  get  u  much  u  he  can— and 
It's  been  a  lot — In  the  way  of  federal  money 
for  public  work,  and  Krhool.  In  hU  dUtrlct. 
This  tact  tend,  to  Incite  Uberal.  almost  to 
apoplexy  as  they  point  to  Colmer's  doctrinaire 
opposition  to  federal  .pending  and  Increoslng 
federal  power. 

THB  BkHA'rs  asca 
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In  fact,  Colmer's  ambitions  Mem  rarely  to 
have  strayed  from  the  boundarle.  ot  the  dis- 
trict he',  represented  tor  34  years.  On  one 
oocaslon.  In  1947,  he  mode  a  foray  Into  the 
factional  strife  of  sUtewlde  poUtlcs  when  he 
reached  out  for  higher  office.  It  wo.  s  Sen- 
ate race  In  which,  as  he  put  It,  "the  long  pole 
got  the  peralnunon." 

In  1»47  the  state's  most  powerful  poUUcal 
peraonallty,  the  demagogic  Sen.  Theodore 
Bilbo  died  and  Hve  ambitious  HIsslKlppl 
DemoenU  Jumped  mto  a  tree  wheeling  free- 
tor-sll  tor  the  remslnder  ot  his  term.  Be- 
cause it  was  s  special  elecuon.  only  a  plurality 
was  required  to  win  and  the  now-Sen.  John 
Stennl.  won  with  Ju.t  over  3»  percent  ot  the 
vote.    Colmer  wm  a  doM  Mcond. 

Colmer  Mid  he  lost  maliUy  hecauM  the 
.tate'.  pr»ent  governor.  Paul  Johnson,  also 
was  a  resident  ot  Colmer's  district.  John- 
son— "who  Is  my  good  friend — now."  Col- 
mer ramarked— Joined  the  race  and  siphoned 
off  some  ot  Colmer's  mipport  on  his  horns 
grounds. 

THXCLOSm  aA<3 

within  the  fr^ira^f  est  thli  district,  how- 
ever. Calmer  has  been  unbeatable.    The  clos- 


est race  he  ever  bad  was  the  flrst.  when  be 
came  m  Brat  In  a  five-man  primary  and  then 
bested  the  Incumbent  In  a  runoB  by  about 
IJOO  votes. 

He's  only  had  RepubUcan  opposlUon  twice 
In  la  House  elecUons.  The  Isst  Ume  was 
lost  November,  when  he  detested  James  MAye. 
an  optometrist  who  tiled  to  convince  th. 
voten  It  was  something  ol  a  sin  even  to  be 
m  the  same  party  as  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 

*°Walter  Batson,  a  lean  MlsslMlpplan  and 
graduate  of  George  Pierce  Baker',  famous 
Tale  drama  school  (Batson:  "I  didn't  have 
the  sUghtest  Idea  ot  getting  Into  politics  i 
who  has  been  Colmer's  chief  oongr««iloiial 
aide  from  1833  on,  commented  with  obvious 
Justice  that  an  attempt  "to  hang  LBJ  around 
our  necks "  was  "ridiculous  on  the  lace  of  It 
Colmer  got  70  percent  of  the  vote.  And  he 
remarked,  last  week,  "Tou  know,  SO  percent  ■ 
a  prety  big  vote  tor  a  BepubUcan  In  MlssU- 
alppl." 

THAT   "SKalMFT-   KID 

Beside.  Batson,  Colmer  also  brought  an- 
other Mlstfsslpplan  to  Washington  m  IMa 
ThU  was  an  amblUous  young  boy  who  used 
to  work  ss  a  part  time  sods  Jerk  acroes  the 
street  from  Cohner's  Uw  offlcee  In  PaK»«oula. 
Colmer  Uked  the  boy,  and  let  him  drive  the 
candidate',  car  during  that  flrrt  campaign. 
The  new  congressman  got  his  favorite  a 
patronage  Job  In  the  Bouse  post  office 
mends  said  the  boy  eras  a  "shrimpy"  kid  at 
the  time,  and  rtnce  on  the  Gulf,  shnmp  m 
flsbbalt.  In  the  natural  course  of  evenU  the 
youth  acquired  the  sobriquet  "Fishbolt." 
He  proepered  In  the  political  atmosphere 
of  the  House  and  rose  from  post  office  clerk 
to  become  WlUlam  P,  "Flshbalt "  Miller,  now 
Kimethlng  of  a  BMura  as  House  doorkeeper. 
with  an  annual  salary  of  something  Uke  Vm.- 
000. 

Before  he  made  the  plunge  to  run  lor  no- 
tional office  In  that  Bouse  race  34  years  ago 
Colmer  built  up  pollUcal  support  In  the  Fifth 
district  VPlth  10  yeara  of  succsBtul  cam- 
paigning flrst  ss  Jackson  County  sttomey  and 
then  as  DUtrlct  Attorney  tor  five  Oult 
counties.  .  ,.  _ 

Before  that,  he  worked  as  a  teacher  after 
be  graduated  In  1B14  from  MUlaap.  College, 
a  unau  Methodist  Khool  in  the  .tate  capital. 
"A  fine  Khool,  with  an  exceUent  academic 
reputation— to  which  I  added  nothing, "  the 
congressman  remarked  with  good  humor  In 
hi.  hard  yeara  ss  s  teacher.  CoUner  read  law 
on  hi.  own  and  by  the  early  1830.  was  ready 
tor  private  law  practice  and  the  long  pollUcal 
career. 

AKD   OHS   TAWHES 

In  lfll7  the  congre«unan  married  Ruth 
Miner,  a  "smaU-tovra  girl"  who  Uved  In  Lum- 
barton,  where  he  was  teaching  st  the  time 
They  have  three  eons:  BHl,  Jr.,  a  gynecologist 
in  Pensscola.  Fla.;  Jim.  a  Uwyer  Ui  Pasca- 
goula, and  Tom,  the  youngest,  who  atteuded 
the  Corcoran  School  of  Art  here  tor  three 
yeara.  then  went  to  Duke,  and  then  "went 
Yankee  on  us"  according  to  his  father.  Tom 
U  In  advertising.  In  Chicago. 

With  Colmer.  as  one  can  readUy  see.  al- 
moet  every  facet  of  hi.  life  U  tied  in  Kane 
way  to  the  dletrlct  he',  represented  all  these 
yesra.  Even  his  favorite  sport— Bahlng--ls  s 
natural  tor  the  local  boy  made  good.  Be  Is 
uld  to  have  caught  the  largest  tarpon  ever 
.nagged  along  the  Gulf  cooet.  In  a  recent 
magazine  article,  Colmer'.  perennial  Rule. 
Committee  toe— Boiling  of  Missouri- 
quipped  that  he  and  CoUner  share  at  least 
two  things:  They're  Democrats  and  they 
both  love  Bahlng. 

In  Washington,  Colmer  and  hi.  wife  Uve 
In  a  Wlscon.ln  Avenue  apartment  and  In 
Pascsgoula,  In  a  comfortable  white  frame 
house  overlooking  the  Oult.  Although  he 
sdmlU  to  having  wanted  to  "give  up  this 
buslnsss"  almost  every  other  year  tor  the 
past  JO.  Colmer  looks  to  be  completely  set 


In  his  prestigious  Baybura  BuUdlng  oBos 
with  Its  view  ot  the  Capitol. 

And  soon  Conner  wui  be  taking  his  seat 
„  chairman  at  tha  Bl«  UBt  meeting  o<  tlia 
Bouse  Rulee  Committee  in  Its  atyplaallT  oo«y 
BLsefciiur  room- 

^rhiTsmbltlous  Moss  Point  boy  has  at- 
tained a  position  of  nauonsJ  power— albeit 
a  nmewbat  diminished  power.  All  that 
tuns  aad  talthful  work  tor  his  one-party 
dutnet  at  last  have  landed  him  a  rsauy  M« 
**>■  


PiiealIiM««e^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  mw  iczxico 
IN  THK  HODSl  OF  EBPBESEHTATIVBS 

Mondav.  Janwtrt  H.  l**? 
Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Bpeaker.  I  bare  recently  Introduced 
HR.  2*98  which  provides  for  acoording 
greater  recognition  to  a  patent  owner  ta 
Government  procurements.  The  need 
for  such  legUilation  is  great  and  extends 
nationwide.  Today  I  wish  to  present, 
for  your  consideration,  an  excerpt  from 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer  and 
which  give*  an  exceUent  historic  Uislght 
to  the  entire  problem  of  patent  infringe- 
ments in  Qovemment  procurement.  I 
will  later  present  other  portions  of  the 
same  article  which  provide  a  critique  of 
our  present  laws  and  of  the  reforms 
which  have  been  attempted. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
Patdtt  iKvaiNclMEKT  iM  OovisHslkirr  P»o- 

ccmnarrr:  A  RmmT  WrrHour  a  rhjht? 
(By  Gerald  J.  Mosslngholf,  Member,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar,  Missouri  Bar;  BS.. 
St.  Louis  Dnlverslty.  1967;  JX>..  George 
Washington  Unlveralty  Law  School.  1981; 
attorney.  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Na- 
Uonal  AeronauUc.  and  Space  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  snd  Robert  F.  Allnutt.  Member,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar,  Virginia  Bar;  BS.. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Inatltute.  1957:  JU., 
George  Washington  University  Law  School. 
I960-  LL.M.,  George  Washington  Onlveralty 
Law  School.  1963;  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel. NaUonat  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration.) 

ll«OTK.— Ths  opinions  eiprOMed  In  thU 
article  ara  thoee  of  the  author,  and  ara  not 
neosMailly  thoee  ot  the  Nstlonsl  AsrooauUes 
and  Space  Administration.) 
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Since  World  War  n  government  contract- 
ing has  formed  a  substantial  part  of  ths 
buslnsss  ot  most  large  corporations  and  aU 
or  moat  ot  the  business  of  many  small  con- 
cerns. While  government  purchases  Include 
many  of  the  most  sophisticated  devloee 
known  to  modem  sdsnce  and  technology, 
they  also  Include  thousands  of  everyday 
Items,  running  the  entire  gamut  of  American 
manufacture. 

In  many  ways  the  government  supplier 
or  contractor  finds  that  the  normal  rules  of 
the  market  do  not  spply  to  hU  government 
salM.  Among  the  differences  between  ootn- 
merclsl  practice  and  »D»«mment  oootiact- 
Uig,  tew  It  any  era  mora  striking  than  that 
arising  when  a  prospecOve  oootiactor  owna. 
or  Is  licensed  under,  a  patent. 

Although  in  the  commerdal  rwlm  U  bas 
been  said  that  "within  Its  domain,  the  pat- 
entee U  c»r,"  '  under  present  rulee  a  patent 
owner  finds  that  his  patent,  even  It  vaUd, 
Is  iTrelavani  to  hU  Md  to  tumlah  tba  pat- 


ented Items  or  services  to  the  Govenunent 
And  a  licensee  under  s  valid  patent  finds 
that  he  Is  actually  at  a  disadvantage  oosn- 
parsd  to  his  unUcensed  competitor. 

Prior  to  1910.  It  cottld  be  ssid 
that  a  patent  owner  whoee  patent  was 
Infringed  by  the  Government  had  a  right 
without  a  remedy.  The  patent  owner's 
"right"  to  damagee  for  past  Intrtngsroent  or 
an  Injunction  was  negated  by  Kverelgn  Im- 
munity— Immunity  which  had  no*  been 
waived  by  the  United  Statw.'  After  1910  for 
direct  infringement  by  the  Government,  and 
after  19ia  tor  Intrlngeiaent  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  lu  oontraclora,  a  waiver  of  Im- 
munity '  and  an  assumption  ot  UahlUty  *  by 
ths  Government  provided  a  remedy  of 
reasonable  compensaxlon.  More  Important 
to  the  typical  businessman,  who  Is  far  more 
interested  In  sales  than  In  lawsuits,  govern- 
mental contiactlng  pracUces*  afforded  a 
preteranUal  poslUon  to  patent  holders  when 
ths  Oovemment  purchased  their  patented 
supplies  or  services.  However,  under  s  Mries 
ot  t3omptroller  General  decisions  beginning 
In  19M,*  this  right  to  s  business  preference 
had  been  held  to  he  destroyed  by  the  remedy 
provided  generations  before. 

Bow  this  complete  departure  from  nonnal 
oommarcial  experience  came  to  pas.  Is  oftsn 
not  fuUf  UAdentood.  Dissatisfaction  with 
tbe  prssaot  state  of  affairs  is  widespread,  and 
a  variety  c*  cures,  both  administrative  snd 
legislative  have  been  suggested  In  recent 
yeata.  This  article  reviews  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  anomaly  and  analyses  various  pro- 
posed solutions.  The  authors  conclude  that 
an  appropriate  change  Is  needed  and  that 
the  necessary  elemenu  of  such  a  change  can 
he  determined  and  defined. 

THX  CV01.CT10N  or  ss  U3jC.  I   14S. 

A  vaUd  United  Statae  patent  grant,  to  the 
owner  "the  right  to  exclude  othera  frctn 
making,  using,  or  selUng  the  Invention 
throogbout  the  United  Statee"  and  Its  ter- 
ritories.' Ths  district  courts  hsve  Jurls- 
dlctloo  both  to  award  damages  fc*  past 
patent  Infringement  and  to  "grant  Injune- 
tloas  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
equdty"  to  prevent  future  Infringement.' 
The  patentee,  therefore  haa  vlrtusUy  ab- 
solute control  over  the  patented  Invention. 
He  may  or  may  not  practice  the  Invention 
himself:  he  may  or  may  not  llcenee  othen 
to  pracUce  the  InvenUon  either  exclusively 
or  nonexcluslvely:  ■  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  antltnist  princlplee.  It  he  grsnU  U- 
censes,  he  may  dictate  their  terms  and  con- 
ditions. "*  Theee  rules  apply  only  to  com- 
mercial use  ot  a  patented  Invention,  and 
vrhen  a  patent  Is  prsctlced  by,  or  on  behalf 
gf,  the  Government,  an  entirely  different  set 
of  rules  and  poUdes  controls. 

Prior  to  1910.  whsn  ths  Government  uti- 
lised an  invention  covered  by  a  privately 
owned  patent,  it  committed  a  tortious  In- 
fringement ot  the  patent.  However,  no  stilt 
ootild  Ue  for  this  Infrtngement,  not  due  to 
any  inherent  right  or  Ucenee  to  practice  the 
patented  InvenUon.  but  due  to  the  United 
States'  not  having  conMmtsd  to  bs  susd  tor 
patent  infrtngement. ">  To  alleviate  this  sit- 
uation and  to  afford  ths  patent  owner  an 
opportunity  to  assart  his  patent  against  ths 
Oovemment,  Congrees  psssed  the  Act  of 
June  38,  1910,  which  provided  that  whenever 
a  patented  Invention  was  "used  by  the 
United  States  without  license  of  the  owner 
.  ,  .  such  owner  may  rscover  ressonabls  com- 
pensaUOD  for  such  use  by  stut  In  the  Court 
of  culms."  "  Ti*.  scope  of  this  act  wm  de- 
fined by  th«  Supreme  Court  In  Crosier  v. 
Krupp."  decided  In  1913.  and  In  Cramp  « 
sons  V.  fnteraaUonaJ  Cartis  Vortne  TVrWae 
Co ,"  decided  In  1018.  Crosier  held  that  un- 
der the  act  an  officer  of  the  United  State.,  a. 
an  Individual,  oould  not  be  enjoined  from  In- 
fringing a  prirately  owned  patent  whlla  act- 
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log  in  his  oOelal  capacity.  If  tlie  patent 
ownar'e  right  had  been  Uifrlnged.  hi.  only 
remedy  was  an  scUon  agaltut  the  United 
Statee  In  the  Court  of  Claim,  for  reasonable 
WMlHWmsalon  "  On  the  other  hand.  In 
Ommp  the  Court  concluded  that  the  CrweMr 
IntarpretaUon  did  not  extend  to  work  by  a 
goremment  contractor,  and  that  a  patentee 
could  enforee  hU  righta.  Including,  presum- 
ably, hi.  right  to  InJuncUve  relict,  against 
the  contractor  In  the  district  courts  "  The 
Cramp  ruling  vras  bssed  upon  the  view  that 
a  private  party  "Is  not  vssled  with  the  pow- 
m  to  take  the  property  ot  other,  upon  the 
assumption  that  ...  he  enjoys  ths  right  to 
exardw  pabUc  and  governmental  powera 
poeseeaed  by  the  United  States,"  "  n^erely  be- 
ouae  he  Is  a  contractor  ot  the  United  SUles. 
Concern  thsl  the  precedent  estsbUshed  in 
Cram'p  would  Impair  the  war  elfort  prompted 
enactment  In  1918  of  an  amendment  extend- 
ing the  act's  provisions  to  the  manufacture 
or  use  of  pstented  InvenUons  "by  or  /or 
the  United  States."  (BnphasU  added^l 
As  explained  by  the  supreme  Court  In  Rich- 
eumd  Screw  Anchor  Co.  ».  United  Sletej 

"The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
reUere  the  contractor  entirely  from  UabUlty 
of  every  kind  for  the  Inrfingement  ot  patents 
In  manufacturing  snythmg  tor  the  Oovem- 
ment and  to  limit  the  owner  of  the  patent 
and  his  assigns  and  aU  claiming  through  or 
under  Mm  to  cult  sgalnrt  th.  United  StatM 
In  the  Court  of  aalm.  for  the  recovery  of 
hi.  reasonsble  snd  entire  campen«Uon  for 
.uch  use  end  manufacture.  The  word  'en- 
ure' emphsslMs  the  exclusive  and  oompre- 
beoslve  character  of  the  remedy  provided. 
As  ths  Solicitor  General  say.  In  bis  brtsf  with 
rauwct  to  the  Act,  it  u  more  than  a  walv» 
ot  unmunlty  and  effects  an  assumption  of 
UabUlty  by  the  GoTemment."  » 

The  provisions  of  ths  Act  of  1910.  as 
■maoded  \n  1918  have  remained  substantially 
unchanged."  It  was  JudlolaUy  determined  at 
an  early  date,"  and  It  U  now  speclfioaUy  wt 
forth  In  the  statute,  that  the  assumpUon  of 
liability  by  the  Oovemment  tor  Infringing 
acta  of  Its  conractols  obtain,  only  It  thaes 
acU  were  performed  "with  the  suthorlaaUon 
or  consent  of  the  Oovemment.""  In  new 
of  this  requU«ncnt,  it  U  standard  practice 
for  federal  agenda,  to  Include  "Authorlaa- 
tlon  and  Oooaent "  clauses  In  their  contracts 
to  insure  that  the  provisions  of  38  na.C. 
I  1498  a-lU  apply  to  ths  contract  work  and.  at 
the  some  time,  to  specify  the  lunlte  ct  the 
suthorliation  end  consent  granted."  And  It 
bas  been  held  that  such  clauses  are  effective, 
even  though  the  contractor  may  be  contrac- 
tually obUgated  to  Indemnity  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  patent  Infringement  llahUlty 
incurred  aa  a  result  of  the  contract  work." 
THS  CHAKflmO  aS^SCT  OS  M  UAX.  I  i*ss 

state  ot  tht  law 
in  practical  effect,  sectlcn  l««e  Insulatea 
the  Oovemment  and  Its  oontractoea  against 
baln(  enjoined  from  patent  mfrtufenient. 
aniwugh  the  Act  of  1910  was  esssnttally  a 
remedial  measure  enlarging  a  patentee's 
right,  by  pernUtttog  infringement  sulu 
snlQst  the  United  States,  ea  amended  In 
1918,  the  act  took  on  the  aspects  of  an  emi- 
nent domain  statute  under  which  the  Oov- 
emment and  lU  contractora  could  utUlae 
privately  owned  patented  inventlone,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  reasonable  compensation 
to  the  patentee."  This  did  not  mMn,  how- 
ever, under  poUclee  prior  to  1988.  that  gov- 
ernment agencies  were  to  dlsregal*  private 
patent  Hghu  In  avranllng  contracts  for  pat- 
wted  Items.  To  the  oontrary.  In  a  IBM 
^—ijo.!  the  OomptroUar  Oeneral.  alter  re- 
vtewlng  the  history  of  ths  governing  statuus, 
condoded  that: 

"Where  It  1.  known  vrith  certainty  that 
pAtssiU  are  Involved,  blddera  may  property 
be  required  to  show  legal  right  to  manufac- 
ture thereunder,  or  the  United  atataa  may 
directly  obtain  such  right  fer  Its  ojwn  vam  or 
usa  thjuugh  its  ooosractofa  ■•.''** 
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SUnUarlT.  In  Svituk  ParmehuU  Co.."  It  wm 
Urid  th»«  -Koma  ptmctlc.-  nvina  »b 
MCOCT  to  ootMliJer  tHe  poMlble  InJrtnpment 
lUblUtT  <rf  in*  OOT«rnnMnt  In  eraJuitlnj 
bUta  of  competing  oodcotm  to  wpplT  P»t- 
antad     Itenu.    TIM     Comptroller     Otxntni 

"Ob«lou»lT.  In  Buch  eitrcuin»Unc«  \iJ-. 
wb«n  »  p.Mnt  owner  Klbmlt.  a  bid  hlybw 
tb»n  tte  low  bldl  aound  pr«cUc«  would  re- 
tmlr»  >  d»t«rmln»tlon  m  to  tbe  po«.lble  ll«- 
bUlt»  of  tin  Dnlwa  8U««  for  patent  In- 
OUsount.  A  aatetmlnmtlon  Vbat  »  bid  rub- 
mlttxt  bi  tna  patent  owner— under  wblcn 
the  totil  ooat  »  the  Dnlted  Statea  waa  a«n- 
nlwlr  eatabUiBed— although  not  the  10"">t 
bid  aa  to  prtoa.  r»pr«eented  the  bid  moat  ad- 
Tantaaeoua  to  the  Dnlted  Statea.  clearly 
wooJd  aHord  juaUBcatlon  for  the  »"J^  <■•  * 
oootract  to  iuch  patent  owner  .  .  ."" 
Tlma  aflar  1818  not  only  wa«  a  patent  owner 
aSocdwl  a  remedy  where  hla  patent  had  been 
IniniKed  by  the  Oovernment  or  Ita  oontrac- 
tora.  but  more  ImportanUy.  ha  alK>  enjoyed 
a  preferenOal  poalUon  In  ttia  awart  ot  coo- 
tracta  to  aupply  the  patented  gooda  or  aarr- 
loaa  to  tba  Oovemment. 

In  recent  daclalona  of  the  Comptroller 
Oanaral.  hrowerar.  thl«  earlier  Interpretation 
ot  aaetlcn  I4»»  haa  been  rtjoctod  In  lavor  oJ 
the  ucaaant  poUcy  under  which  patent  In- 
frlncament  UaWUty  U  not  oonaldered  In  eval- 
U^IBC  b4da  or  propoeala.  Thla  Uter  poUcy 
wiTarat  formuUted  In  1B88  In  Herbert 
Cooper,"  which  held  that  In  a  formally  ad- 
Tartlaed  procurement  where  all  blddera 
agreed  to  Indemnify  the  OCTemment  for  any 
patent  infringement  Uablllty.  the  contract 
abould  be  awarded  to  the  low  bidder  without 
regard  to  whether  be  waa  a  Uoenaee  under 
the  patent  coyenng  the  Items  to  be  pur- 
chaaed.*" 

The  Herbert  Cooper  caae  Involred  the  pro- 
curement by  the  Air  Force  of  tube  aseembUee 
lor  orygen  maaka  The  Herbert  Cooper  Com- 
pany auhmltted  the  loweat  of  teven  bida  but 
waa  not  Ucenaed  under  patenta  determined 
hy  the  Air  Force  to  cover  the  manufacturing 
methoda  and  conatructlon  of  the  aaaembUee. 
Blnee  three  of  the  blddera  were  Uoenaed 
under  theae  patenta.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  requMted  the  Comptroller  Oeu- 
■ral'a  adylce  on  whether  It  would  be  proper 
to  reject  the  Herbert  Cooper  bid  and  award 
tba  contract  Inatead  to  a  Ucenaed  concern. 
In  IlU  decision,  the  comptroller  General 
GOOCluded: 

"la  our  opinion,  to  reject  the  low  bid  and 
make  an  award  to  one  of  the  Ucenaeea  for 
the  purpoee  of  enforcing  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  patent  ownen  and  their  U- 
f<  n  if  inn  would  conatltute  an  Improper  re- 
atrlctlon  of  competition  under  the  clrcum- 
staocea,  and  would  not  serve  the  Interest  of 
the  United  statea  which  3a  D.8.C.  IMS  waa 
Intended  to  secure,  but  would  Umlt  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provlalona  of  that  statute."  " 
Following  receipt  of  this  opinion,  the  Sec- 
retary 0*  the  Air  Force  requested  clariaeatlan 
of  what  he  felt  were  the  "broader  hnpUca- 
tloos"  of  the  opinion  on  the  Government's 
policy  of  procuring  patented  articles.  In  re- 
aponse  to  thla  request,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral erpUlned  his  poeiUon  at  some  length, 
answering  the  charge  that  section  14M  was 
not  Intended  to  permit  knowing  Infringe- 
ment of  privately  owned  patenu  where  a 
patentee  waa  willing  to  supply  the  needed 
Items  to  the  Government  at  a  reaaonable 
price.    He  stated: 

"It  Is  suggested  that  the  Indlacrlmlnate  use 
of  the  right  afforded  to  the  Government 
under  i8  US.C.  i*»»  would  be  lnUnlc»l  to  and 
deetruotlve  of  the  public  policy  oonalder*- 
tlona  underlying  the  patent  law.  It  la  our 
Tlew.  however,  that  section  1*98  appears 
clearly  to  constitute  a  modification  of  the 
patent  law  by  limiting  the  rights  of  patenteee 
Inaofar  aa  procurement  of  auppUca  by  the 
Government  may  be  concerned,  and  by  veet- 
Ing  In  the  Government  a  right  to  the  use 
of  any  petente  granted  by  It  upon  payment  of 
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reaaonable  compensation  for  such  uee.  We 
beUeve  that  the  statute  la  not  conaletent 
with  any  duty  on  the  part  ot  a  contraelng 
agency  of  the  Government  to  psoteot  the 
IntereeU  ot  patenteee  or  Ucenaeee  with  r»- 
apect  to  articles,  which  It  propoaee  to  pur- 
^aae,  alnce  the  statute  Itself  defines  and 
provides  an  eiclualve  remedy  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  patentees  rights  as  to  the  Gor- 
emment.  Any  other  Interpretation  would 
appear  to  us  to  Impose  an  Impossible  burden 
upon  Government  procuresnent  oOlclals  to 
determine  the  appUcabUlty  and  validity  of 
any  palenU  affecting  any  articles  desired. 

"Where  the  procurement  la  to  be  made  by 
formal  advertising.  It  Is  our  opinion,  not- 
withstanding what  was  said  In  13  Oomp.  Gen. 
17a,  that  there  Is  no  alternative  to  the  secur- 
ing of  the  maximum  amount  of  competition 
from  firms  qualified  and  willing  to  undertake 
the  production  of  the  articles,  subject,  of 
course,  to  their  wllllngneee  and  ability  to  In- 
demnify the  Government  against  claims  ot 
patentees."  ■ 

This  Utter  quallflcaUoo,  requiring  an  un- 
licensed supplier  to  Indemnify  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  ruling  could  be  appUed.  waa 
subeequently  dropped  by  the  ComptroUer 
General.  In  eHect  the  Herbert  Cooper  ruling 
was  eiunded  to  apply  to  all  procurement 
situations.  Including  case*  In  which  an  tm- 
Ucensed  supplier  was  not  required  to  In- 
demnify the  Government  for  Infringement 
llablUty."  The  raUonale  underlying  thla  «- 
panded  doctrine  was  summarlaed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  In  General  DynamUn 
Corp.: 

"Regmrdlng  your  |  General  Dynamlca'i 
contention  that  It  patent  Indemnity  la  not 
provided  In  the  Invitation  po»lbIe  patent  In- 
fringement liability  must  be  provided  lot  In 
the  evaluation  of  bids  In  accordance  with  10 
use.  3806(c)  providing  for  conalderatlon  of 
"price  and  other  factors  '  In  ascertaining  the 
low  bid.  we  concur  with  the  Bureau  |of 
Shlpel  that  paunt  Infringement  liability  la 
not  for  evaluation  In  the  consideration  of 
bids.  The  matter  of  Infringement  and  the 
ultimate  fixing  of  a  reaaonable  compensation 
therefor  la  for  ultimate  reeolutlon  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  as  provided  by  M  VBC.  1«8. 
with  the  possible  eKcepUon  ot  an  adminis- 
trative settlement  under  the  auttaonty  of  10 
U.3.C.  23B6.  Until  a  aettlement  Is  reached 
the  matter  Is  speculative  ...."•• 
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» victor  Talking  Mach.  Oo.  v.  The  Fair, 
US  Fed.  *M,  428  (7th  Olr.  1»09).  Ot  course. 
the  "domain"  today  Is  not  what  It  waa  In 
1903;  see  1966  AttT  Oix-  NaT^  Ctonis  Aim- 
T»nsT  Rs».  333-80.  NoanBAua  A  Juaow.  P»T- 
iKT-AJrTrTstjsrL«w  (19«1). 

•  Schllllnger  v.  United  Statea.  156  US.  188 
(1BS4I:  Pitcher  v.  Dnlted  Statea,  1  C».  CI.  7 
(1603). 

•  Act  ot  June  as.  1910.  oh.  *3».  »»  Stat.  861. 
•Act  ot  July  1.  1918.  eh.  114,  40  Stat.  706. 
•see  SwlUlk  Parachute  C3o.  unpublished 

decision  of  the  Comptroller  General.  B-TTO* 
(Jan.  10.  1944).  (Hereinafter.  unpaibUShed 
Comptroller  General  dedalons  are  dted  by 
number  and  date, 1  

•See  e.j.,  38  Dect.  Oomp.  Gen.  878  (1968): 
Herbwt  Cooper  Co..  B-1S8918  (Aug.  It.  1968) . 

■36UJB.C.  I  164  (1984). 

•36  VB.C.  I  ae>  (1984);  SR  VB.O.  I  1J3«(») 

•sense.  I  »»1  (1984). 
>  See  note  1  supra.  For  a  compilation  c< 
cases  Indicating  the  Impact  ot  antllmst  law 
and  the  doctrine  of  mlsuae  ot  the  patentee's 
rights,  see  1986  AMiaiciM  B*a  amocutiok. 
SaciTOX  or  P»Tn«T.  TmaDOsaaK  ami  Oort- 
Bicar  Law,  SoUMaaT  or  PwKiaDlifce.  App. 
D. 199-323. 

"  SchllUnger  t.  United  OUtes.  188  Vt.  I«S 
(1894);  Pitcher  T.  United  Btatea,  1  Ct.  CI.  7 
(1883). 

"SeSUt.  861  (1910). 

■•234UA3aO  (19ia>. 

■•348U.S.38  (1918). 


■Croaler  t.  Krupp.  an  US.  J90.  307-68 
(1919). 

••oramp  *  Sons  t.  IntemaUcxial  CurtU 
Marine  Turbine  Co.,  348  n.S.  38,  41  (19181. 
"  Id.  at  43. 

»40  Btat.  106  (1918).  14  VS.O.  I  14«8(a) 
^1984).  The  concern  la  evident  In  a  letter 
elgned  by  the  Acting  Secretary  ct  the  Navy. 
Franklin  D.  Booeevelt.  on  April  30.  1918: 

"My  Dear  Senator  Tillman:  Thla  depart- 
ment U  confronted  with  a  dimcult  situation 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  affecting  the  govenmiem  • 
rights  as  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
patented  Inventions,  and  It  seems  necessary 
that  amendment  be  made  of  the  Act  of  June 
36  1910  enUtled  An  act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  for  the  owners  of  patenu 
of  the  United  BUtes,  and  for  other  purposes 
Tlja  case  In  which  the  court's  decision  was 
rendered  Is  that  of  WlUlam  Cramp  h  Sons 
Ship  k  Engine  Building  Co..  PeUUoner.  v 
International  Curtis  Marine  Turbine  Oo  and 
CurtU  Marine  Turbine  Co.  ot  the  United 
states  and  the  decision  Is,  in  effect,  so  fur 
as  It  is  of  Importance  here,  that  a  contractor 
tor  the  manufacture  ot  a  patented  arUcle  for 
the  government  Is  not  siempt,  unless  he  u 
only  a  contributory  Inlrtnger,  from  Injunc- 
tion and  other  Interference  through  litiga- 
tion by  the  patentee. 

"A  prior  decision  of  the  Supreme  <3ourt. 
that  in  the  eaaa  ot  Croaler  v.  Krupp.  had 
been    Interpreted    aa    having    the    oppoalte 
mT»"'"t    »nd  the  department  was  able  up 
to  the  time  of  the  later  derision,  on  March  4 
last,  to  proceed  sallafaetorlly  with  the  pro- 
curing ot  such  patented  articles  aa  It  needed, 
leaving  the  matter  of  oompensauon  to  pat- 
enteee for  adjustment  by  direct  agreement, 
or    if  necesaary.  by  reeort   to  the  Oom't  of 
Claims  under   the   ahove-menUoned   act   ot 
1910     Now.  however,  manufacturere  are  ex- 
oosed  to  expensive  litigation.  Involving  the 
possibilities     ot     prohlblUve     InJuncUonM 
payment  of  royalties,  rendering  of  accounts. 
and  payment  of  punlUve  damages,  and  they 
are   reluctant   to   take   oontracU   that    may 
bring  such  severe  consequences.    The  situa- 
tion promised  serious  dlsadvantagea  to  the 
pubUc  Interests,  and  In  order  that  vital  ac- 
tivities ot  this  department  may  not  be  re- 
stricted unduly  at  this  time,  and  also  with  a 
Tlew   ot    enabling    dlssaUsfled    patentees    to 
obtain  Juat  and  adequate  compensation   in 
aU  cases  conformably  to  the  declared  purpose 
ot  tald  act,  I  have  the  honor  to  requeat  that 
the  act  be  amended  by  the  Insertion  of  a 
proper  provision  therefor   In   the   pending 
naval  appropriation  bill." 

better  from  PnuikUn  D.  Rooaerelt  to  Sen- 
ator Benjamin  B.  'nilman,  AprU  30,  1918.  aet 
forth  In  Wood  v.  AUsntlc  Gull  *  P»c.  Co.. 
398  Fed.  718.  730   11934). 

Similarly.  In  a  statement  to  the  Houae  of 
Hepresentattves  on  the  1918  amendment. 
Oongressman  Padgett  declared: 

"It  makea  only  a  slight  chsnge  In  the  el- 
letlng  law.  but  the  urgency  and  necessity  of 
it  were  such  that  the  Senate  deemed  It  proper 
to  piece  It  on  the  bill  ...  .  |I|t  would 
prevent  the  InJuncUie  procees  from  the 
courts  being  used  to  prevent  private  manu- 
faoturera  doing  government  work.  That  Is 
the  whole  change  made  In  the  law  and  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  psqulie  that  It 
ahould  be  done."  68  Coro.  IUO.  7980-61 
(1918). 

'•  376  UB.  831.  343-44  (1938). 

•  38 U£.C.  f  1498(a)  (1984). 
•■  wood  V.  AtUnUc  Gulf  ft  Pac.  Co..  398  Fed. 

718.719  (19S4). 

-3SU.S.C.I14M(s)  (1964). 

•  For  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Armed  Bervlcee  Procurement  Regulation 
Iherelnafter  A8PBI.  preecrlbee  the  use  of 
"Authorisation  and  Consent"  clauses  of  two 
types  a  broad  form  for  reeearcb  or  develop- 
ment contracts.  A8PB  I  9-103  3.  33  crjt. 
I  9-103J  (Supp.  1988)  and  a  limited  form  for 
supply  oontr«!U.  ABPB  I  9-103.1.  »3  CfR. 
|»-10a-l    (Supp.    1988).    While   the   broad 


cUuse  authorliee  and  consents  to  aU  In- 
fringement in  the  performance  ot  contract 
work,  the  supply  contract  clause  authorlnes 
and  oonsenU  only  to  Intrlngonent  (»)  "n- 
bodled  in  dsU«<r«l  Itetns  tha*  at*  aoospted 
by  the  Oovsmment.  or  (3)  otherwise  necee- 
lary  to  pertormance  of  the  contract.  Of 
IdenUcal  effect  Is  the  corresponding  regula- 
tion of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
AdmlnlatraUon  (hereinafter  NABAl,  at  NASA 
Procurement  Regulation  9.103(a)  (supply 
conlracU)  and  9.10a(b)  (research,  experi- 
mental, deelgn.  engineering,  or  d««JoP- 
mental  contracU) .  41  C.FJI.  i  18-O.lW 
(Supp.  1988) .  Other  agencies  foUow  almllar. 
If  not  Identical,  procedures. 

See  generally  Dykman;  AutfiortMHon  and 
Consent  Clavje—WlMt  DoM  It  DOT,  46  J. 
PAT,  Orr.  SocT  784  (1963);  Henderson.  Gm- 
emment  Aulhortsstion  and  Content  to  In- 
trinoe:  Problems  in  De/ense  Procurement.  28 
FBI  B.J.  134  (1983):  TeSeUe.  Aufhorlsaffon 
or  Consenl  to  Infringe  PatenU  tn  Production 
/or  the  Ooeemmenf,  28  Oso.  WasH.  L.  Bl». 

683(1968).  .  ^ 

'Eg    Dearborn  Chem.  Oo.  v.  Arvey  Corp.. 

114  F.  Supp.  S89  (ND.  ni.  1963). 

•  PWr   a   perceptive   outline   ot  38  UB.C. 
I  1406  qvA  emment  docnaln  taking,  see  Den- 
ney.  gminerU  Domain  Atptctt  ot  2*  VS.C. 
ItSf    43  J.  P»T.  Ott,  Soc-t  638  (1981). 
»IS  Dsca,  CoMV,  OSH.   173.  178  (19S3). 
»"  B-7T738  (Jan.  10.  1944) . 
m  /bid.     Oonceming  such  practice,  see  the 
statement  by  O.  C.  Bannennan,  Director  of 
Procurement  Policy.  Office  ot  Aaaletant  Sec- 
retary   ot   Defenee    (Supply   and   Logistics). 
which  Included  the  following  pertinent  In- 
formation : 

"It  waa  our  practice  over  quite  a  few  years 
when  faced  with  the  sltuaUon  where  it  was 
neceeeary  for  us  to  buy  an  Item  which  was 
patented,  and  where  we  had  detwmlned,  first. 
that  the  patent  was  valid  and.  eeoond.  that 
our  lequiremenu  neceeaiuted  an  Infringe- 
ment ...  to  buy  either  from  the  patent 
holder  or  one  of  hla  licensees, " 

Hearing!  on  Proprietory  Sljlits  end  Dafs 
Be/ore   Subcommittee   No.    2    o/    the   Hottse 
Select   Committe   on   SmaU   Butintsi,   8«th 
Cong..  3d  Seas.  (1980). 
■•B-I3691S  (Aug.  38,  ItSS). 
•Ibid. 

« /bid.  Ths  patenteee  tn  the  Beroert 
Cooper  case  sought  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  ground  that,  as  long  as  the 
Defenss  Department  could  procure  the  p*t- 
ented  hoee  aasembllee  from  qualified  licensees 
at  a  raasonsble  price,  the  provisions  of  38 
U  S  C.  I  1498  could  not  be  invoked.  ThU  suit 
waa  dismissed.  F.  T.  Roherta  T.  UlUted  States 
ClvU  No.  1878-68  (DUO.  1968)  (unpub- 
lished). 

•38  Data.  CoKr.  Ons.  378,  377-78  (1968). 
•  Qlobe  Indus.,  B-14S136,  138  VSJf.Q.  4S8 
(1982):  Pflier  Oo..  39  Decs,  Conr.  OsK,  780, 
136  U,S.P.Q.  477  (1980)  (semble).  Tbt  P/lier 
ruling  prtjvlded  more  Impetus  to  attempts  to 
overrule  the  OomptroUer  General  than  poe- 
Blbly  any  other.  This  case  Involved  a  proteet 
by  the  Charles  Pflser  Company  of  a  Defense 
Department  decision  to  procure  tetracycline 
hydrochloride  tablets  from  an  Italian  drug 
company  that  had  submitted  the  lowest  price 
propoeal.  The  Pflser  (Company  had  patented 
this  drug  In  the  United  Statea.  but  because 
Italy  does  not  permit  the  patenUng  of  drugs, 
the  company  could  not  patent  its  tnvenUon 
there.  The  Comptroller  ruled — even  though 
ths  procurement  was  negotiated  rather  than 
formaUy  advertised  (see  note  91  in/m)  and 
there  were  no  patent  indemnity  provisions 
in  the  contract  (this  Is  not  ap[>arent  in  ths 
Pflcer  oplnloB.  but  Is  spelled  out  In  the  dis- 
cussion ot  this  opinion  In  the  Globe  case. 
133  U.8,P,a.  St  498)— thst  It  would  be  im- 
proper to  consider  the  Pfiier  Company  pat- 
ent m  evaluating  the  oompeUng  propoeaU, 
AS  a  result  of  the  ruUng  tha  Italian  ooncem 
could  manufacture  the  drug  In  Italy  and 
although  It  could  not  market  the  drug  oom- 


meratallr  In  tba  United  Btatea,  It  «w  free  to 
aall  It  to  the  Unltal  States  OomnuBent,  the 
largest  slngls  dctnsstts  uaar.  Besnnfi  oa 
S  I»«7  Be/on  ttu  Subeommlttet  o«  Pstsntt. 
Trademarks  and  Copyrightt  of  t*s  genets 
jMdiciary  Committee,  eoth  Oong..  1st  Bsss., 
14-34,  37-53.  84  (1986)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Heorinor  on  S.  f047].  ^. 

>  46  Dree.  CoMF.  Gsw.  18.  18  (1946) .  Othsr 
decisions  of  the  Comptrolier  General  touow- 
Ing  and  reinforcing  the  Herbert  Cooper  rul- 
ing include:  PRD  Bectronics,  Inc..  B-167681 
(Feb  10  1968);  Cyril  Bath  Oo..  8-166864 
(July  37.  1986):  Velocity  Steam  Prod.  Eng'r, 
Inc.  8-168709  (July  6.  1966);  J.  M.  Beach 
Mfc  Inc  8-154038  (Aug.  4.  1064);  Oentel 
Corp..  8-163438  (Sept.  13.  1983):  Associated 

Aircraft   Indus..    Inc..   B-161411    (Juns    10. 

1983)-  MetaUtamp  Inc..  8-147371   (J»n.  10. 

19891  ■'     PalUer    Corp..     8-146339     (Aug.    4. 

1981   !  Jsncy  Eng'r  Co..  8-146164   (Msy  34. 

1961):    Kemode   Mfg.   Co..   40  Decs.   Comf. 

OsK.  394  (1960);  P.  WaU  Mfg.  Co.,  39  Dsx». 

Coscp.  OCK.  8  (19*9). 


The  EcoBomiit  of  Loadoa  Sorreri  On*- 
(ntfioBi]  Propaiali  To  Git*  Uwc- 
ttnOU  ttitnX  AU  to  Statei  aad 
LoealHiet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WXSCONBIH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKNTA'nVES 

Wednetday,  January  11, 1SS7 
Mr.  RED8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eco- 
nomist of  London,  publtehed  a*  the 
lead  article  In  its  "American  Survey 
Bectlon  of  January  7,  19«1,  an  eiceUent 
report  on  "SUtesmanshlp"— the  current 
concern  of  scholars,  admlnlstratore, 
and  Members  of  Congress  about  how 
best  to  relnvlgorate  our  federal  system 
and  to  modernize  SUte  and  local  goT- 
emment. 

After  reviewing  the  work  o*  econo- 
mists Walter  W.  Heller  and  Joeeph  A. 
Pechman  in  analyzing  the  mountlDg 
financial  problem  of  8»te  and  local 
govemmenU,  the  Economiat  cltea 
several  solutions  proposed  by  Members, 
Including  the  draft— which  I  circulated 
In  November  1966,  to  300  Governors, 
mayors,  cconomisU,  political  sclentlstB. 
and  national  organizations,  seeking 
their  comment*— of  the  State  and 
liOcal  Oovemment  Modernization  Act 
of  1»«7.    I  introduced  It  last  week  as 

HJi.  lies. 

If  H.R.  1168  were  enacted,  each 
State  would  first  receive  Federal 
funds— at  least  $260.000— to  prepare 
within  18  months  its  own  modem 
governments  program,  setting  forth 
plans  for  modernizing  both  lu  State 
and  local  governments.  Such  plans 
would  have  to  Include  specific  proposals 
for  dealing  with  Interstate  regional 
problems,  for  strengthening  State 
governments,  and  for  strengthening 
and  modernizing  local  rural,  urban, 
and  metropolitan  governments— f(^ 
ejtample.  by  reducing  the  number  of 
counties,  eliminating  Inefficient  local 
governments.  reforming  personnel 
practices,  and  strengthening  local 
governments  In  metropoUtan  areas. 


Baeii  State  modem  governments  pro- 
gram would  than  be  reviewed  by  one  of 
tbe  four  regional  coordinating  commit- 
tee*—to  be  set  up  under  H-R.  1 166  by  the 
participating  Oovemors  In  each  of  four 
regions:  eastern,  southern,  mldwestem. 
and  western — and  by  the  ejilstlng  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Those  States  with  plans  de- 
signated as  reflecting  sufBclent  creative 
Stale  IniUatlve  so  as  to  qualify  that 
State  for  Federal  block  grants  would  be- 
gin receiving,  in  1870  or  at  the  latest  by 
1971,  unrestricted  Federal  grants. 

Tliese  grants  would  come  from  the  3- 
year,  »6-bllllon-a-year  authorization. 
Funds  would  be  distributed  according  to 
population,  with  not  to  exceed  JO  percent 
for  supplements  to  those  States  having  a 
low  iper  capita  income ;  a  high  degree  of 
poverty,  d^jendency.  or  urbanisation: 
and  an  adequate  State  tax  efftat,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  amount  of  State  and  local 
taxes  relative  to  personal  income.  At 
least  50  percent  of  the  money  going  to  a 
State  would  be  earmarked  for  Its  local 
government*. 

Tbe  text  of  tbe  Eoonomlst's  article 
follows: 

^TATSBKAKSBir 

This  week  In  many  states  Govemcrs  went 
through  the  ceremonlee  inaugurating  their 
new  terms,  some  of  them  with  brave  prom- 
isee of  retrenchment,  some  defending  the 
rights  of  state*  to  solve  their  own  prohlems 
without  federal  Interference,  some  reproach- 
ing Waahlngton  with  doing  so  little  to  help. 
Almost  all  face  tbe  same  problem,  that  the 
demands  on  the  state  govemmenU  rise  re- 
moreelessly  while  their  revenues.  relaUvely  to 
their  needs  and  to  the  country's  prosperity, 
are  inherently  alugglsh.  This  Is  the  com- 
mon eiperlenoe  ot  American  state  and  local 
governxoenU  and  Is  the  reverse  ot  that  ot  the 
federal  government. 

For  the  pa*t  ten  years,  economists  In  and 
out  erf  government  have  been  pondering  over 
the  disorder  in  state  and  local  government 
financing  and  over  possible  remedies  for  It, 
Their  Ideas  Und  to  crystallise  around  varl- 
Shta  of  a  scheme  to  distribute  a  share  of 
tlie  federal  tax  revenuea  to  the  states  In  the 
form  of  block  grants  with  s  minimum  of 
strings  attached.    Although  the  coeUy  Viet- 
nam war  stands  Immediately  in  tha  way  of 
this,  as  ot  any  other  reform  Involving  money, 
the  subject  looks  like  getting  mcsre  attenUon 
in  the  new  Congrees  than  it  has  had  before 
Mr.  Walter  Heller,  the  Minneapolis  econ- 
omist who  waa  chairman  of  the  Council  or 
Economic  AdvUers  under  Preeldents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  has  done  more  than  anytiody 
to  disentangle  ths  subject  of  fiscal  realign- 
ment from  the  arid  and  ofUn  muddled  ide- 
ological dispute  about  states'  rights.     Pres- 
sure lor  unreetxlcted  grants  to  the  sUtes  out 
of  federal  revenues  came  In  the  nlneleen- 
fiftiea  largely  from  conservative  BepubUoans 
and   a   commission   appointed   by  Preeldent 
Blsenhower  turned  the  idea  dotm.     But  Mr. 
Heller    a  liberal  economist  and  a  Democrat, 
espoused  It  In  a  speech  in  1980.     Not  long 
afterwards  he  Joined  the  AdmlnlsCraUon.     In 
the    period    ot    fast    economic    growth    and 
buoyant  federal  revenue  tiiat  followed,  and 
not  knowing  what  lay  ahead  In  Vietnam,  he 
and  other  eoonomlsU  In  the  Admmistrstlon 
began  to  worry  about  the  drag  on  the  econ- 
omy If  the  Treasury  found  Itself  persistently 
taking  In  more  money  than  It  could  reason- 
ably spend.     One  way  to  avoid  deflationary 
surplusea  when  they  were  not  wanted  was 
to  reduce  taxes  and  this  was.  Indeed,  done 
Another  way  waa  to  pass  on  money  to  the 
sUtes.  counties  and  cities  where  It  waa  need- 
ed.   FoUowlng  a  recommendation  from  Mr. 
Beller.  President  Johnson  appointed  one  ot 
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till  policy  Usk-forcM  Is  1964  to  itudy  ttal* 
poiBlblllty,  under  an  ecoDomlst  &t  Uie  Brook- 
iz^t  inatKuUOD.  Hr.  Joaeph  Pechman. 

thm  P^duoMai  r«pon  b««  oerer  b*en  pulK 
llahed  ftJUl  OD  occasion  PrcKldent  Jotuuon  has 
denkNl  ita  exlctenc*.  It  proposed  Ui&t  a  Ozed 
percentage  of  the  receipt*  from  the  federal 
IncoBB*  tax  be  put  Into  a  trust  fund  aod 
■llooated  to  tbe  states  aa  general  aid,  largely 
OD  a  per  caput  baata  but  wtth  an  "equalUins" 
pnyviaian  to  ff1'*e  evtra  belp  to  the  poorer 
■tatea.  After  the  1M4  election  the  Admln- 
latratlon's  economists  began  to  prepare  the 
public  Xor  the  possible  adoption  o(  tbe 
•cheme  as  official  policy  by  the  normal 
metbod  ot  explaining  to  press  correspondenta 
the  kind  of  thing  that  they  had  In  mind.  It 
waa  at  this  point.  December,  IWM.  that  PreeU 
dent  Johnson,  vho  had  spoken  approvingly 
Of  tlie  plan  in  a  statement  before  the  election, 
decided  abrupUy  to  shelve  It.  Bome  people 
got  their  first  Inalgbt  Into  the  flaws  of  the 
Johnson  Prwldency  at  that  moment.  Tbe 
oAcUi  explanation  was  that  the  premature 
publicity  bad  mobilised  the  oppoelUon.  trat 
the  accepted  belief  U  that  Mr.  Johnson  waa 
angry  that  the  scheme  should  be  talked  about 
before  he  had  (riven  his  assent. 

On  one  oocaalon  since  then  the  Prealdeat 
baa  aeemed   to   throw   the   State   Oovemon 

•  crumb  oC  encouragement  that  their  pleaa 
for  the  Heller -Pec  hman  plan  would  get  a 
•ympatbetic  hearing.  But,  with  that  o«m 
exoeptlon.  the  White  House  has  maintained 

•  h««ry  aileoee  on  the  subject.  It  Is  true 
that  opposition  exists  and  that  Mr.  Johnson 
hm  to  pay  aome  heed  to  tt.  After  all.  a 
lafg*  part  of  the  federal  executive  machine 
estota  to  do  things  on  the  aasumptloa  that 
tlw  atates  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  them  for 
thflaaselTea.  Pieids  In  which  the  statea  (or 
y^ttur.  aome  of  them)  arc  particularly  dla- 
trurtad  are  labour  standards  and  cdvQ 
rtgbta;  tbus  the  trade  tmlons  and  the  Negro 
groups  are  either  suspicious  or  dcnrnrl^t 
boatiie.  The  big  eltlea,  as  rivals  of  the 
Btate  governments  for  direct  accesa  to 
federal  money,  have  expressed  a  guarded 
boatUlty  which  the  lateat  veralon  of  the  pAtax, 
assuring  the  cities  a  guaranteed  share,  may 
rcenove.  Some  Democrau  In  Congress  and 
daavbere  are  more  Interested  in  promoting 
fcvmaof  government  for  metropolitan  areas. 
in  dlxreg&rd  ot  traditional  boundaries,  than 
ID  helping  the  statea  to  revive. 

Mr.  Heller,  out  of  olBce  and  back  In  bis 
profMBor's  obalr.  has  not  allowed  the  sub- 
ject to  drop.  In  a  lecture  at  Harvard  tJnl- 
veralty  laat  Uarch.  now  published  as  part 
of  a  book.-  he  urgea  the  need  for  abartng 
rerenuca  and  outlines  how  tbla  might  be 
^Doe.  His  argument  la  that  "the  federal 
goewnment  simply  cannot  carry  out  large 
■mil  I  lints  of  Its  reaponjtlbUltlea  at  all — or  at 
an  .  eaclently— without  etrengthenlng  the 
■tatea  and  localities  '  Some  three-quarters 
of  all  the  money  that  Is  spent  on  dvll  gow< 
onaiaeat  la  spent  by  them  and  the  kind  of 
aerrioea  wTilch  they  provide — education, 
roads,  sanltailon.  amenltlee—are  In  ooo- 
stantiy  grest**  demand  as  the  eeonotny 
grows  and  eociety  beoocnea  more  demand* 
Ing  and  more  mobile.  "TTie  growth  that 
oonieretucb  s  bountiful  harvest  of  revenues 
on  the  federal  government  leaves  the  statea 
and  their  subdlvUlons  a  bitter  harveat  of 
air  and  water  pollution,  disappearing  green 
■pace  and  urban  rot." 

The  ten  years  from  1965  to  IftflS,  which 
aaw  a  growth  of  70  per  cent  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  saw  an  expanalon  of  federal 
■pending  of  rather  less  than  that,  65  per 
cent,  but  an  expansion  of  135  per  cent  In 
state  and  local  spending.  The  states  are. 
however.  Inhibited  In  their  tax  policies  (as 
the  federal  government  la  not)  by  their 
compeOtion  to  attract  industry  and  wealth 
and  their  fear  of  losing  them  to  otiier  statea. 
The  source  of  revenue  on  which  they  raoatly 
rely.  lalM  taxes,  la  of  the  kind  thatmpofula 
fUij^»My    to   general   economic   growth  IB 


contrast  to  the  progrea^v*  tneome  tax — aJ- 
moot  a  federal  monopoly — tha  yield  otf  whldi 
rlaea  faster,  proportionately,  Chan  the  na- 
tional Income. 

Naturally  enough  tbe  Stele  GoremorB.  of 
botJa  partlea.  have  had  no  dtl&culty  in  com- 
ing out  in  support  of  tlie  Heller -Pechman 
plan.  At  the  Oovemora*  Conference  last 
month  they  endorsed  ti»  principle  and  in- 
structed a  committee  to  produce  a  detailed 
proposal.  Por  the  partlea  in  Congreaa  tt  Is 
more  dlfllcuit,  since  such  plans  run  counter 
to  the  belief  of  the  average  member  of  Con- 
gress that  he  must  be  able  to  control  what 
la  done  with  the  money  be  votea.  The  Re- 
publican Conference  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ordered  a  study  of  the  subject 
last  summer  by  another  economist  now  at 
Brookings.  Mr.  Richard  Nathan,  and  the  Re- 
publican leaders  are  brooding  over  the  policy 
paper  which  he  produced.  On  the  basis  c^ 
the  same  study  a  Mew  Tark  Republican. 
Representative  Ooodsll,  has  submitted  a  re- 
port of  his  cma.  propoalng  an  Interesting 
varlsjit. 

Mr.  Ooodell's  General  Aid  Tax  Sharing 
Tuna  would  start  by  receiving  3  per  cent  of 
tbe  federal  revenue  from  the  tax  on  Indi- 
Tldual  iDoomes;  tUa  would  aaean  gt.4  bil- 
lion if  the  scheme  were  in  force  in  tbe  next 
fiscal  year  (which,  of  courae.  It  will  not  be). 
In  subeeqacnt  years  the  payment  Into  the 
fund  would  rise  to  5  per  cent.  Of  thla 
money,  one  half  would  be  paid  to  the  statea 
for  their  own  purpoaee;  46  per  cent  would  be 
paid  to  them  for  obllgatCHT  rvdlstrtbutlon 
as  general  aid  to  the  local  govemmenta;  & 
per  cent  would  be  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  sUtee  should  UM  tt  to  Improve  the 
staffing  and  management  of  their  own  gov- 
ernmenta.  Thus  It  la  hoped  to  reconcile 
the  cities  to  the  scheme  by  aaaurtng  them 
of  their  abare  and  to  meet  aome  of  the  ob- 
jections of  the  critlca  who  argue  that  state 
govemmenU  are  too  ardialc  and  incompe- 
tent to  be  trusted  with  good  federal  money. 
One  of  theae  crltlca  on  the  Democratic  side. 
Beprcaentative  Reuse  of  WlaoonsLn,  has  sub- 
mitted a  BUI  of  his  own  to  provide  Vi&  billion 
over  five  years  to  GUtea  wtilch  take  steps  to 
modernise  their  governments.  Mr.  Reuas  ob- 
serves that  Mr  Heller  and  Mr.  Pechman  are 
on  the  Tight  track,  but  that  to  help  the  sUtes 
without  inriatlng  on  their  modemlaatlon 
would  be  "pouring  federal  money  down  a  rat- 
hole."  A  BUI  already  before  the  Benat«. 
wtilch  la  sponsored  by  Mr.  Jarlta  of  New 
Tork,  would  earmark  the  money  generaUy  for 
health,  education  and  welfare  purposes. 

The  federal  government  already  helps  tbe 
states  and  the  local  government  to  the  tune 
of  •14.5  Wlllon  a  year,  through  granta  for 
spedfic  purpoees.  One  <^  tbe  moat  striking 
places  of  tsetlnkcmy  on  the  defects  of  this 
system  waa  given  by  Prealdent  Jotinaon's  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr. 
Charles  Bcbultse.  to  a  Senate  subcommittee 
in  November.  Mr.  Schultze  called  tbe  ex- 
Istlng  system  "overly  oomplex."  He  men- 
tioned a  figure  of  163  major  programmee  In- 
volving grants  of  federal  money  to  the  states, 
under  399  separate  authorlaatlona  or  sub- 
categories of  autborlEatlons.  Many  of  theae, 
he  added,  overlapped  In  time,  space  and 
function.  Tbe  'fragmentation*'  of  federal 
programmea  made  It  difficult,  he  said  in 
effect,  for  etther  the  federal  or  local  govem- 
menta  to  know  what  they  were  up  to.  It 
made  It  bard  for  Oovernori  and  Mayors  to 
control  their  own  btadgeta;  to  aynohronlae 
their  actions  or  relate  one  part  of  a  pcdlcy  to 
another  part;  and  to  make  the  cHoioea  re- 
quired by  their  local  oondltlanB  and  prob- 
lems rather  than  by  the  eaae  or  difficulty  of 
getting  a  propoeal  approved  by  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Schultze  waa.  In  short,  appallingly 
frank.  He  wante<l  to  see  tbe  steU  and  local 
governments  reformed  so  that  they  could  be 
equal  to  their  tasks,  but  be  did  not  want 
them   "pitteed   In   an   organlaatloua   etralt^ 


Jacket"  because  he  did  not  believe  that  Wash- 
ington could  do  tbelr  work  for  them. 

To  Mr.  Schultee's  testimony  ahowld  be 
added  that  of  Mr.  John  Gardner,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  at 
the  same  hearings.  As  the  Cabinet  member 
moat  Involved  with  local  government,  Mr. 
Gardner  Insisted  that  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment should  pUy  lU  part  ttirou^  partner- 
ships rather  than  through  aelf- aggrandise- 
ment and  self-eufflclent  operaOoDS.  These 
men  are  two  of  the  Intellectually  more  emi- 
nent members  of  Mr.  Johnson's  Administra- 
tions; both  made  evident  their  sympethy 
with  tbe  general  Idea  of  tbe  HeUer-Pechman 
plan. 
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•  K«w  DUncnsicKu  of  Political  Zcsonom;. 
B;  Walter  W.  Ballir.  Hanwrd  l/nlreriilii 
rrett,  a03  p«C«.     »3M. 


DeciiralMi  •!  FrwJw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


IN  TBE  BOUSB  OP  BEPBSSENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  23,  tH7 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  1  T««r 
&go  today  1,S00  patrlotle  and  free  Cubuu 
gathered  together  In  Key  West,  Fla.,  to 
the  San  Carlos  Club  and  proclaimed  the 
"Declaration  of  Preedom."  Their  dec- 
laration 1a  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the 
principles  of  liberty  which  once  before 
Inspired  the  people  of  Cuba  to  throw  off 
tyranny.  In  the  very  tame  San  Carlos 
Club  Jose  Marti  proclaimed  Cuba's  In- 
dependence from  Spain  In  1893. 

The  declaration  of  freedom  embodies 
the  great  principles  which  have  guided 
Cubans  In  their  struggles  for  liberty,  first 
In  the  fight  against  European  Imperial- 
lam  and  today  In  ttielr  flgtat  against 
communism. 

Those  who  CMiceived  and  adopted  the 
declaration  of  freedom  an  a  group  of 
intelligent,  dedicated  men  who  see  tbe 
deelaratlan  of  freedom  as  todays  answer 
to  Jose  Martl's  eloquent  statement: 

Wben  a  paopl*  >rc  called  to  war.  they  bar* 
to  know  after  wliat  tbey  are  going,  wber* 
they  ar«  going  and  what  la  going  to  coma 
afterwarda. 

The  men  who  met  1  year  ago  today  at 
Key  Weet  are  the  same  kind  of  men  as 
those  who  demanded  the  Magna  Carta; 
the  same  as  those  who  gathered  at 
Philadelphia  to  draw  up  our  own  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  same 
as  those  Cubans  who  gathered  In  Key 
West  almost  15  yesur  ago  to  declare  their 
country's  Independence.  These  are  men 
who  know  the  Importance  and  strength 
of  Ideas.  They  are  the  kind  of  men 
whose  determination  and  own  strength 
will  one  day  restore  liberty  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  first  anniversary, 
I  wish  to  call  the  declaration  of  freedom 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  oollegaues: 


Jn  at*  City  0/  ley  Vat,  Monroe  County, 
SIMte  ot  runta,  OnUed  SUta  of  Xmeiics, 
we,  tlu  Cttfn  exUei  o/  tll<  VnUti  Statu.  In 
thi  M1M  0/  Ood  Almirhty.  tnd  tptoktng 
Doth  /or  ouTKltvj  and  Id*  ofqjrcnad  people 
te  CulM,  t/M  Mvtyr  iMianA,  do  Mqr; 


That  OB  ,;ai.tuir»  J.t,  I>5».  the  stoMn,  yoke 
thai  come  from  gurope  ond  loaa  elttnyuljhed 
In  Cuba  at  the  end  o/  the  inh  century,  mu 

That  thoM  re4ipona«iIe  far  thu  hl»h  trea- 
mn  to  our  Fatherland  ond  to  our  People  are 
(uj(  a  Kore  o/  traitort  who.  uiurpattnt  the 
Ooiernmenl  of  the  Coiiniry  hooe  t>een  act- 
ing OM  mercenary  agents  lor  the  Sino-Sortet 
impertalum.  and  ha«  rorrendered  to  that 
(mperialum  o«r  rreeiom  and  our  Diynlty. 
alio  betraying  the  American   Hemisphere. 

Tho(  a*  a  conjeifuence  of  thl»  hijh  trea- 
Km  those  icho  ore  tuurpotinj  the  Power  in 
Cuba  (oa  they  were  nei>er  elected  I>y  the 
people)  are  (mpojfnj  a  regime  o/  Moodiheo. 
terror  oiid  hate  icithout  any  reepect  or  con - 
.(deration  to  (he  dignity  o/  the  human  bein» 
or  the   mott   elementary   human   rijhtj 

That  in  thetr  hunger  /or  Pouwr,  thete 
traitor.,  follouiinf  the  pattern  o/  (otaUlartan 
reirimee.  ore  trying.  u>ithln  Cu6o,  to  .eporole 
the  Pamily,  which  U  the  comerttone  o/ 
actual  jociety.  ond  ot  the  Mume  time,  ore 
soljonino  the  minde  of  the  Cuban  children 
and  youth,  in  their  hope  o/  eitendiny  the 
lenolh  of  time  lor  thia  abominable  eyitem. 

That  the  rule  ot  the  taw  hoj  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  it  ha.  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  ot  thi.  KOre  o/  traitor.,  who  ore 
acting  under  order,  from  their  moeter.,  the 
Sino-Sopiet  imperioliJt.. 

In  oiew  o/  the  o/oregoing. 
ws  oacLABS 


Elcrenth;  The  ierogatum  ami  eradicatitm 
ot  anything  which  i.  oppo.«d  to  fh*  polit- 
ical ond  religiou.  /undamenialj.  a/oremen- 
tloned.  ond  ipeci/lcolly.  the  abolition  0/ 
Communimi  ond  any  other  form  0/  totalitar- 
ian mani/Mtation.  _,_^,,     „ 

Signed  and  .eoled  in  «ey  West.  Florida,  on 
the  Urd  day  o/  January,  J9»«. 


Hob.  Joka  E.  Forarty 


SPEECH 


ririt;  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  U 
ouiltv  o/  high  treo«m  to  our  Patherlond  and 
to  the  ideal,  o/  the  Preedom  Beoolution 
which  wa.  rtarted  on  October  10th,  J»«». 

Second;  rhat  thi.  KOre  o/  traitor,  icho 
hare  committed  treason  agoinjt  our  Pather- 
land,  in  oaae  they  «irvive  the  down/all  o/ 
their  regime,  w*U  haue  to  reepond.  enen  with 
their  life,  be/ore  the  Ordmary  CourU  ot  Jus- 
tice ot  Cuba. 

Third;  That  a.  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
wu  not  bom  to  be  .lare,  we.  the  Cuban 
people,  hereby  make  the  present 

DOCLAaaTlOir  09  VmSSDOM 

yf*  hereby  smear  before  Ood  Almighty  to 
/Ight  oon.tantly.  until  death  comei  to  us,  to 
tree  Cuba  trom  communism. 

The  tundamentals  ot  this  Revolution  tor 
Freedom  are:  ..  ^^, 

First:  Ood  Almighty,  above  all  thinge.  in 
Whom  we  belieue  a.  the  ewence  of  tile. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  with  all  o/  tu 
Laws,  tradition.,  cuetom.  and  hlrtory  a«  a 
.piritual  tialue,  only  nirpojeed  by  the  con- 
cept 0/  God. 

Third;  The  Pomily.  a.  the  cornerstone  ot 
the  Human  Society. 

Pourth;  Human  Rights,  tor  each  and  every 
citizen,  regardless  ot  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  taw,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  drvelopmeru  of  the  Human  Society. 

Sixth;  Democratio  Gooemment,  l«*th  lis 
three  independent  broncho;  tegielatioe.  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial. 

Seventh:  RepresentaUvt  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage. 
Periodically.  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship,  Freedom  of 
Teaching,  Freedom  of  the  Frets  and  Tree 
gnter7>rl«e. 

Ninth;  Private  Property  ond  Ownership,  as 
the  basic  expression  of  Liberty. 

Tenth:  The  improvement  of  Uuing  oondi- 
tions  for  both  rural  and  city  working  wastes, 
with  tha  fust  and  necessary  mamnrm.  ttaep- 
tng  in  mind  the  legitimate  Interarte  of  »o«fc 
tabor  and  Capital. 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  peNN8Ti.v*inA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesiav,  January  IS,  19t7 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
with  my  coUeagues  In  expressing  the  deep 
sense  of  l06s  felt  by  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  and  by  every  Member  of  this  body 
with  the  death  of  Representative  Johm  E. 

POCAKTT.  ^.     ^  ,    _,  , 

He  was  a  moving  force  behind  leglsla- 
Uon  for  medical  research,  for  hospitals, 
for  InsUtuUons  to  aid  the  mentally  ill  and 
the  menUlly  retarded.  No  one  in  the 
history  of  this  land  has  done  more  to 
promote  more  and  better  health  services, 
more  and  better  health  fadUUes  than 
Congressman  Pooaktt.  His  list  of  ac- 
complishments and  awards  for  services 
have  Justly  earned  him  the  title  "Mr. 
Public  Health." 

I  had  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  cooper- 
ation and  valuable  assistance  when  I 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Subcommittee.  Joint  deserved 
much  credit  for  favorable  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  when  it  first  brought 
needed  assistance  to  the  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  which  provide  vital  help  to 
the  Nation  and  its  people. 

He  ennobled  our  Nation,  the  House  of 
ReprasenUllves,  and  the  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island  whom  he  so  falthfiilly 
served.  Aside  from  his  awards  and  ac- 
compllshmente,  John  Fogabty  wUl  be 
remembered  for  the  man  he  was  and  as 
his  friends  knew  him— kind,  under- 
standing, and  completely  unassuming.  I 
deem  it  an  honor  to  have  served  with  him 
and  to  have  considered  him  a  personal 
friend. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  tbe  Con- 
gress Joins  me  in  extentling  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family  in  this 
time  of  sorrow. 


LAWS    RMLkrm   TO   THB   PBINTnia   OP 

DOCVtaHTB 
nttier  House  may  order  the  printing  ol  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  eame  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
ae  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
Ove  department,  bureau,  board,  or  mdcpend- 
ent  ofllce  of  the  GoTcmment  eubmltting  re- 
ports or  documente  in  responie  to  inqulriea 
from  Congreaa  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  ot  the  probable  coet  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  eeotlon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  m 
dooumenU  not  exceeding  60  pagee  (DA 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p   1B38) . 

Besolutlona  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  IDommlttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlveo  or  the  Committee  on  Rulee  and  Admln- 
latratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coet  ot  the 
propoeed  prlntUig  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
PubUc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  bo 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(DS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1B37I. 


OOVKRNMBNT  PUBLICATIONS  POR  SAL« 
Additional  copies  of  Oovernment  publlca- 
Oons  are  oOered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
superintendent  of  Documente.  oovemmont 
Printing  Offlce,  Washington,  DC.  »040a,  at 
coat  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Protided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdeelers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  prlntlnj  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
tbe  {Jovemment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dooumenta  shall  preecrtbe  the  terms  and 
condltloni  under  which  be  may  authorise 
the  reeale  of  Government  pubUcatlons  by 
bookdealera.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment omcer  his  agent  tor  the  sale  of  Oov- 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  sgreed  upon  by  the  Buperlntend- 
ent  of  Documenu  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  eetabUshmont  of  the 
Oovernment  (D5.  Code,  tiOe  44,  sec.  Via, 
Supp.  3). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIHECTOBT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  JoUit  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
tor  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  prtntlng.  tbe  current  Con- 
lireeslonal  Directory.  No  sale  ahall  be  made 
M  credit  (UJS.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  160,  p. 
IMB). 


BECOBD  OPPIC«  AT  THB  CAPITOL 
iln  oOc*  for  the  OowoansioMti.  Bxcota. 
with  Mr.  Baymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-IU.  House  wing,  where  or- 
den  wUl  be  received  for  subecrlpUoni  to  the 
Baooaa  at  •l.BO  per  month  or  foe  single 
ooplee  at  1  CMit  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
ohaigs  of  i  cants) .  Also,  ordtn  from  Iftm- 
ben  of  Oongraes  to  purohsss  reprints  from 
the  BaoooD  ihouM  bs  procssssd  tbtoaga  tbla 


pRnmMO  OP  OOHORBS8IONAL  BEOOBD 
EXTBACT8 
It  shau  be  uwtul  for  the  Publle  Prtntor 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  ordei  of  any 
Senatd-,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  elt«cM 
from  the  Comoiismokm.  Ricoao,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  payUig  the  cost  thereof 
(OB.  code,  Utle  44,  sec.  1B6.  p.  !»*»). 


CHiUlOE  OF  BKSIDDICK 
Senaton.  BepresenUUres,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  theU-  resldencee  will  piease 
give  InfonnaUon  thereof  to  the  Oovenunent 
Rtnttlif  OOoe.  that  thali  addnaees  may  be 
oocTWUy  given  In  the  Bacoas. 
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UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIBCUnS 

JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 

TBRBITOBT  EMBRACED 

Dtxtnct  of  CoI«mbu  fwiiciaJ  eircnit:  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren.    DlsUlct  oc  Columbia. 

First  yudieial  otrcuil.  Mr.  Justice  Fortaa. 
Maine.  Maseachueetu.  New  Bampchlre. 
Puerto  Bl«o,  Rhode  Island. 

Seoond  jvMelMt  drouit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut.  Hew  Tork,  Vermont. 

rfilnt  fudidal  dreuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
DeUware.  Mew  Jersey.  FennsylTJuila.  Virgin 


fourth  iudUHcl  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  fudiciaJ  circuit;  Mr.  Justice  Block. 
Alabama.  Canal  Zone.  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mlsataalppl,  Texas. 

Sixth  /iMfldel  einrvit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentue^.  Michigan.  Ohio,  Teniieuaf  r . 

Sever^th  iuaictat  circutt:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois.  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  fudidal  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas.  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  ludieial  circuit;  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska.  ArlBona.  California.  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam,  HawaU. 

Tenth  ^udldai  circuit;  Mr.  JusUce  White. 
Colorado,  Kansas,  New  MeHco.  Oklahoma, 
Utah,  Wyoming. 


Tnt   NsliMal   VMabul    EdacaliM 
Ad  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL°D.  PERKINS 

or  KBTTVCKT 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVE8 

Tuetdav.  January  M,  IMT 
Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1967,  Tocattonal  educator* 
throughout  the  United  St*t«  wUl  «wn- 
memorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
rignlng  ot  the  first  National  VocaUonal 
EducaUon  Act  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  information  supplied  me  by  ^e 
American  Vocational  Association  regard- 
ing the  growth  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program  and  regarding  the  observ- 
ance of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  be  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ou  at  this  point: 

rtmxtm  AMMivnaAai  of  ths  Sionmo  or  ik« 
PiasT    Natiomal    VocATioHAi    EnncsTioM 

Act 


February  M,  19«7,  wUI  be  the  ttttleth  an- 
nlversary  ot  the  signing  of  the  Hist  N»"oo»» 
Vocational  Education  Act  by  Prasldent  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Its  passage  brought  Into  being 
Federally  supported  programs  ot  vocational 
education  conducted  by  the  States  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  pubUc  educauon. 

PubUc  vocaUonal  and  technical  eduoaUoB 
was  created  to  train  young  people  and  adults 
for  the  mdustnal  revoluuon  taking  place  In 
the  United  States  and  to  help  develop  an  Un- 
proved agriculture.  Included  In  Its  objec- 
tives was  the  improvement  of  home  and  fam- 
Uv  life.  A  major  purpose  of  the  1B17  Act  was 
to  prepare  youth  and  adults  (or  employment 
and  to  sasUt  employed  workers  gain  advance- 
ment. B  was  recognlied  that  there  was  a 
need  lot  the  development  of  the  highest 
degree  of  effldency  in  manufacturing,  proc- 
essing, and  marketing  so  that  ths  naUon 
could  compete  successfully  In  the  world 
markeU.  Provisions  were  made  for  the  es- 
UbUshment  of  programs  of  State  lupervulon 
and  for  teacher  education. 

Since  ion  public  vocational  education  has 
been  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  Federal 
•overnment  and  the  Stales  The  Federal 
government  has  provided  addiuonal  funds 
and  helped  promote,  develop,  and  Improve 
programs,  but  operation  has  remained  with 
ths  States. 

Through  a  series  ot  enactments  begun  fifty 
years  ago.  Federal  aid  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  vocational  education  to  serve 
people  who  seek  employment  or  are  already 
employed  In  the  tradee  and  Industries,  agri- 
culture dlstnbuuon,  and  marketing,  horns 
and  offlce,  health  and  techiUcal  occupatlona. 
During  the  two  World  Wars,  vocational  pro- 
vided training  programs  to  help  Increase  pro- 
duction, and  afterward  aided  veterans  pre- 
paring for  employment. 

Through  public  vocaUonal  education  prb- 
grama.  oounsellng  servlcee  have  been  pro- 
vided to  both  youth  and  adults  preparinfto 
enter  the  work  foroe.  Progreim  bavw  bes« 
designed  to  retrain  Indlylduale  wlio  e«»  n«- 


der«nployed  or  unemployed.  Youth  orga- 
nlaatloos  suoto  aa  the  Future  Farmese  et 
America,  the  Future  Homemakere  ot  Am»- 
loa,  ths  Dlstrtbutlve  BducaUon  Cluba  « 
America,  the  Vocational  Industrial  CTubs  at 
Amerlcsk  and  ofllce  occupaUons  dube  have 
been  developed  by  vocaUonal  educators  » 
help  moUvate  students  and  develop  leader- 
ahlp  abllltlee  of  those  enrolled  In  vocaUonal 
and  technical  educaUon.  ,_.,.. 

Since  the  first  National  VocaUonal  Bduca- 
Uon Act  was  signed  In  1917.  Ooocrese  has 
passed  a  number  of  laws  deelgned  to  Unprove 
exisung  programs  and  to  develop  new  ones. 
Arnold  thrmore  recent  are  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  andthe  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1K43.  Theee  Acta 
made  possible  the  extension  and  expansion  ol 
vocaUonal  and  technical  educaUon  pro- 
grams u>  serve  training  needs  In  aU  ooeupa- 
uonsJ  fields  not  classified  as  professional  or 
requiring  a  college  degree.  .>,  ™. 

A  number  ot  thorough  evaluaUons  of  vo- 
caUonal and  technical  educaUon  have  been 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Prealdent  or  of 
Uie  Congress.  An  evaluation  wss  mad.  at 
the  request  of  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  A  Panel  ot  Consultanu  nwto  a 
careful  review  of  vocaUonal  and  technical 
educaUoo  and  submitted  ?")";'•<»"■ 
mendaUons  to  the  Congress  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  1»«3  Act  which  was  signed  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  This  Act 
made  possible  great  expansions  m  pubUc  vo- 
cational education  programs.  It  Is  the  In- 
tent of  the  nrw  Act  to  make  vocaUonal  edu- 
caUon avaUable  to  every  young  person  and 
adult  who  needs  to  prepare  for  employment 
or  unprove  his  skills.  One  of  the  slgnlfi^t 
developments  helping  to  make  this  possible 
U  the  construction  ot  addiuonal  area  voca- 
tional schooU.  In  this  anniversary  year  there 
are  about  one  thousand  area  schools  in  op«- 
aUon  or  under  construction.  It  U  expected 
that  within  the  next  ten  years  an  addlUonal 
one  thousand  wlU  be  provided.  This  should 
help  to  plans  vocaUonal  programs  wltMn 
reasonable  reach  of  every  person  In  the 
United  suttee  who  needs  and  wants  suoh 
training. 

The  new  Act  also  provldee  for  the  Improve- 
ment ot  inatrucllon  and  the  development  of 
adequate  research  programs  which  are  de- 
algned  to  develop  new  and  better  ways  or 
providing  vocational  educaUon. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  vocational  edu- 
cators in  ths  United  States  have  rendered 
dlsUngulshed  service.  The  firm  foundaUon 
which  was  established  by  the  passage  of  the 
first  National  VocaUonal  EducaUon  Act  and 
the  signing  of  the  Act  on  February  M.  1917. 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  made  poeaible  the  crea- 
uon  ot  practical  vocaUonal  education  pro- 
grams which  are  proving  to  be  ot  greater  and 
greater  service  to  the  people  of  the  NaOon. 


Ice  That  SUte  vocational  educaUon  Bgency 
li  responsible  for  selecting  the  public  or  pri- 
vate educaUonai  or  training  InsOtution  and 
for  approving  the  training  plsn  and  budget. 
ReprSentaUve.  ot  the  D»«DI  »°»"'  'Jf^" 
the  projecu  for  funding.  Ihirlng  Uis  1»«7 
fiscal  year  ths  Stale  vocaUonal  educaUon 
»nd  employment  service  agendee  may  ap- 
prove smaU   project.  coeUng  up  to  »80,000 

In  total-  ^    ^.      , ,„ 

Malor  amendmonU  were  made  to  the  basic 
Act  in  1B83,  1906.  and  li>M.  Basic  educaUon. 
DtevooaUonal  training,  special  programa  lor 
older  workers,  correcuonal  InsUtuUon.  pro- 
gmna  and  broadened  trainee  benefits  are 
Provided.  Special  youth  programs  have  been 
part  of  the  program  from  lu  IncepUoo.  The 
development  of  mulUoocupaUons  P»o]««" 
and  sklU  centers  has  been  a  major  achieve- 
ment ot  Uie  Manpower  program.  Individual 
referrals  are  often  made  to  Private  «:hooU_ 
Over  a  half  million  out-of-school  youtn 
and  adults  have  been  approved  lorManpower 
InsUlutlonal  training.  wiUi  460.000  enrolled 
M  September  30,  1907.  In  addlUon^tale 
vocaUonal  educaUon  agencies  are  providing 
related  instruction  tor  many  thousanda  ot 
on-the-job  trainees  and  many  otheni  In  ex- 
pertmental  and  demonstraUon  projecta.  The 
iVadlng  oocupaUonal  areaa  have  been  m  of- 
flce. health,  and  trade  and  IndusWlaJ  occu- 
pations. 


MAHPOWn   DlVXtOMSIRT   AHD   TSAIKINO 

Paooaaifs 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  m  i9ra  autborUmd  State  vocational  edu- 
caUon agencies  to  provide  occupational  train- 
ing under  Agreement  with  Uie  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare.  The  Act 
was  designed  prlmarliy  to  help  unemployed 
heads  of  household  to  receive  training  neces- 
aary  (or  tuU  time  employment.  The  Division 
o(  Manpower  Development  and  Training  ad- 
minleteia  the  program  for  the  US.  Offlce  of 
BduoaUon. 

^^ih  Manpower  traltdng  project  Is  set  up 
at  the  request  al  the  State  employment  eWT- 


SDMisTD)  Acnvrrns  fo«  0»«dvanci  of  Wm 

ANNXVESaAST  OF  SiCNIKO  OF  FMT  NATIOIIAL 

Vocational  Edocatioh  Act.  Fk»sOA»T  19- 
35.  19«7 

Obtam  a  proclamation  by  the  governor 
and  or  resoiu  Uon  by  State  Legislature .  Such 
a  pronouncement  should  mclude  Important 
informauon  about  Uie  vocational -technical 
educauon  program  ot  your  8t»te^  I*' S^I 
ismauon  should  be  made  available  to  all  the 

news  media.  

Plan  for  school  assembly  programs  to  lea- 
ture  vocational  educaUon  during  the  anni- 
versary week.  ThU  might  be  planned  in  co- 
ooeraUon  with  guidance  counseloia.  and/or 
oSer  school  acUvltles  that  tocus  on  em- 
ployment, and  planning  for  future  careers. 
Encourage  Parent-Teacher  grcsjps.  service 
clubs,  and  others  to  feature  vocaUonal  edu- 
caUon in  their  February  meeUngs. 

Build  exhibits  featuring  vocaUonai-tech- 
nlcal  education  for  school  bulletin  boards,  or 
oOier  exhibit  areas.  Business  groups  and 
others  should  be  encouraged  to  have  exhiblu 
during  IhU  week 

Encourage  youth  organlsaUone  to  bold 
their  annual  banquets  or  other  meeUnfs  to 
feature  the  50th  Anniversary. 

Sponsor  a  visitation  day  for  parents, 
mends,  and  others  who  may  be  Interested. 
to  visit   vocaUonal   educaUon   programs. 

Plan  for  and  encourage  radio,  newspaper, 
and  television  features  which  emphaslM!  vo- 
caUonal educaUon.  Pictures  of  studentu 
echools.  and  teachers  should  lie  provided  to- 
gether with  InformsUon  on  vocatlonsl  pro- 
grsms  If  you  have  new  facillUes  for  voca- 
tional educaUon  in  your  Slate  or  community 
could  vou  arrange  for  a  dedlcaUon  ceremony 
during'  February    19-35.   1947T 

Develop  a  theme  around  which  publicity 
might  be  developed.     BuggeaUons: 
"A  Look  at  the  Next  60  Tsslis." 
■VooaUonal    Eduoatloo— Looking    Toward 
the  Future." 

•■VocaUonal-Teohnleal  ■dwaMoo— A  Pro- 
gram for  the  Future." 

AMI 
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StitiBcai  by  RaMi  Herri*  Sbcrcr  Before 
the  BmiJ  af  EAKsiiea  •{  tbc  Gty  ef 
NnrTerk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  ifxw  Touc 
IN  THS  BOnaS  OP  RXPRXSXNTATIVXS 

ruejd<iv,  ./antutrv  24, 1997 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi5 
Congreas  p«aaed  legUlatlon  during  the 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  to  pro- 
Ttde  MoiBtMiice  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  for  all  children  whether 
tn  puUlc  or  nonpublic  schools. 

Some  people  have  disagreed  with  that 
policy  and  on  the  local  level  5ome  of  the 
opponents  have  taken  It  upon  themselves 
to  Implement  that  policy  very  narrowly. 
RabU  Morris  Sherer,  executive  vice 
president  of  Agudath  Israel  of  America, 
beUevee  that  no  child  should  be  denied 
the  benefits  of  this  act  because  he  hap- 
pens to  attend  a  nonpublic  school. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
ec^eagues  Rabbi  Sherer's  statement 
supporting  his  position  before  the  board 
<rf  education  of  the  city  of  New  York  on 
November  14,  1966: 

Otatzirmt  bt  eu«  Idonos  SHsaia,  Xxscr?- 
Tm  Vccx  PmJHZDOfT  or  AotTiuTH  IsMAB.  or 
Amwuca.  to  thk  Bo&ko  or  B&ncAnoic  or 
THx  Crrr  or  Nrw  Toajt.  Novsiun  14. 
19M 

Mr.  Preaklaat  and  Uemben  of  tbe  Board: 

My  nasM  la  lUbM  Morrla  Bberer.     I  am 

«h*   Xsecattv*    Vlc*-Prwldent    of    Agudatb 

of  America,  a  national  org&nlB&Uon 


that  was  d«eply  InTolved  In  Washington  In 
tbe  day-to-day  devetopmcnts  of  tha  Be- 
mentAry  md  S«oon<liu7  Education  Act  of 
1995,  from  the  pl&nning  boud  itage  to  its 
uhimate  p&sfage.  I  sptaX  to  you  tod&y  t<x 
OUT  New  York  City  membership,  which  In- 
oludea  many  tbous&ndi  of  parents  of  the 
JrwUh  faith  whoae  children  attend  non- 
public  schools. 

PnuDkly.  we  are  deeply  dlstraaMd  over  tha 
fact  that  It  baa  baooma  nee««sary  aTory  <** 
moDtha  to  nvount  the  barrlcadee  againat  un- 
relenting attempta  to  aoostan  tl  y  narrow 
down  tha  beneflta  that  non-pubUc  acbool 
children  In  New  York  City  ahould  raoetve 
tTom  the  federal  education  progranu.  Every 
few  montha  the  non-pubUc  echoola  are 
called  upon  to  retreat  to  new  lines  of  de- 
fense. We  had  hoped  that  the  August  de- 
dRlcnui  of  the  Boiixd  would  be  aanforlsed; 
Instead,  the  propoaala  continue  to  shrink 
every  lew  montha  to  a  point  where  they 
now  directly  coatravene  tha  Intent  of  Con- 
(Teas  to  benefit  mil  achool  children  without 
dlscTlznln  atlcm . 

May  X  quickly  note  that  there  were  aotne 
aapecta  of  the  August  decisions  of  the  Board 
that  we  felt  were  unfair  and  should  have 
been  Tlgorously  contested.  For  example,  to 
service  the  non-public  schools  "primarily" 
with  Inexperienced  teachers  singles  out  the 
poor  children  attending  a  religiously-oriented 
school  for  unfair  treatment.  It  Is  iMt  only 
diacTlinlnAtory  but  educationally  unsound 
to  let  the  non-public  school  children  In- 
stinctively feel  the  humiliation  that  they 
alone,  among  all  the  dty's  students,  must 
serve  aa  the  training-ground  for  novloe 
teachers. 

However,  the  non-public  schools  acted  In 
good  faith  and  adopted  a  "wait  and  see' 
attitude  to  these  Augtut  dedalona.  without 
ralMng  any  me&nlngful  hue  nad  cry.  Tha 
"reward"  for  thla  "good  bebaTlor"  are  thesa 
new  propoaala:  even  the  benefits  conceded 
In   August  are  to   b«  denied   In   November. 


reduoa  the  amoiint  of  corrective  reading 
tcacbsra  tn  non-publlc  schools,  by  altering 
the  ratios  from  one  teacher  for  every  100 
students  to  one  teacher  for  every  330  stu- 
dents. The  Board  officials  themselves  had 
explained  In  August  that  It  would  be  unfair 
to  assign  corrective  reading  teachers  to  non- 
publlc  ichools  on  the  same  ratio  as  public 
schools,  because  tha  public  schools  have 
already  been  mseUng  their  problems  over 
the  years  through  special  sanrlce  schools  and 
parallel  classes.  What  happened  from  Au- 
gust to  November  to  refute  this  logical 
explanaUon? 

When  Congress  legislated  and  mandated 
comparable  funds  for  poor  students  0€  non- 
piUaUo  schools,  they  were  not  concerned  with 
larlinlfial  ratios.  They  were  oonoemed  with 
y^P»>*w  beings,  with  the  futxire  of  all  the 
underprivileged  school  children  all  over  the 
nation.  What  Is  Important  Is  that  we  should 
not  engage  in  numbers  games,  but  try  to 
Achieve  the  one  and  only  meaningful  goal: 
ter  who  needs  a  corrective  reading 
must  be  helped,  whether  or  not  the 
tatfuilcal  oomputaUons  of  ratios  would 
harshly  deny  him  a  benefit  which  could 
change  his  entire  pattern  at  Ufe. 

We  urge  the  Board  to  consider  this  pro- 
poeal  and  reinstltute  the  minimum  ratio 
orlgtnaUy  decided  that  every  100  children 
in  a  non-publlc  school  be  provided  with  a 
corrective  reading  teacher. 

In  the  Anal  analysis,  this  issue  of  ratloa 
for  MvrecUve  reading  teachers  ta  m«rcly 
■TBpComaUc  of  an  attitude  by  the  Board 
we  respectfully  urge  you  to  revise. 
conUnuous  hearings  on  the  same 
are  a  harassment  oS  the  non-publlc 
•cbool  oOk^als  and  a  deprivation  oS  the 
rights  of  the  children  attending  non-publlc 
schools.  Unices  a  halt  Is  put  to  these  on- 
going attempts  to  defy  the  Intent  at  Cor- 
gress  by  restricting  within  sbeurdlty  narrow 
confines  the  federal  benefits  for  non-publlc 
school  children,  the  only  logical  xwat  step 
would  be  a  public  OongreaslocLal  Investiga- 
Uon  and  hearing. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  such  a  step  will  not 
be  necessary,  so  that  our  educators,  Instead 
of  wasting  their  energies  In  endleas  |Mbllc 
debatea,  will  be  permitted  to  concentrate  on 
their  calling :  the  provision  of  quality  educa- 
tion to  our  city's  children. 


Waskiaftoa:  ioksMa't  AdbniaistratiTt 
MoBslfosity      * 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxnroa 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPHBSENTATIVBS 

Tuadaw,  January  H,  IM7 
Mr.  RUMSFEU).  Mr.  Spetiker.  Mr. 
James  Reston  recently  described,  most 
aptly,  the  chaos  that  exists  In  the  ad- 
mlnlctratlon  of  man;  Federal  programs. 
The  Pederal-SUte  partnership  Is  still 
developing,  and  Is  In  serious  need  of 
attention. 

Mr.  Beston's  comments  follow : 
WAsamOTOM:      Jomnsow's     AsMnnarmATivs 

MOHSTmOSXTT 

(Bjr  Janus  R«ston) 
Washxmctoh.  Nov.  33 — As  Pnsldent  Jobn- 
•on  surta  his  fourth  year  In  tho  White 
House,  one  tact  Is  not  only  clear  but  undis- 
puted: his  iWdmlnlstratlon  le  poorly  or^a- 
nlaed  to  admlnleter  the  domestic  prograin« 
he  hs«  tntroduoed,  and  the  administrative 
chaos  or  the  state  and  local  govenunenta  la 
even  worse. 

The  reasons  for  this  sre  fairly  clear.    The 
What*  Is  most  disturbing  is  tlie  proposal  to   administration  lias  put  through  more  social 


ujd  economic  programs  in  the  last  two  years 
S^1?csn  ab^b  The  8»th  Oongr««  .Jons 
^i„ed  21  new  health  progrim«,  wventeen 
SeTeducatlonsl  program.,  ""««"  ""  "^ 
nomlc  development  program.,  twelve  ne» 
orograme  for  the  dtlee.  .eventeen  new  ni- 
L^  development  program,  and  tour  new 
manpower  training  programs. 
Hax,p!  ■n.rl 
Thme  nrocrams  are  administered  by  such 
.  ^T.y'^^rent  Federal  agencies  that. 
L  senator  Robert  Kennedy  o(  Nevf  Tork  re- 
marked here  thl.  vreelt.  U  1.  almct  Impo.- 
SSe  lor  .mall  town  olBclal.  to  too-  what 
money  U  available  for  what  purpoM.  or  even 
where  to  ro  ror  information. 

»n.tor  Edmund  S.  Uu.lUe  of  Maine,  who 
a  MPlarlng  this  thicket,  recently  observed 
fjt  Federll  Id  espendlture,  v>  the  .tat<. 
iSd  munlclpalllle.  have  risen  from  SI  hUUon 
in  1M«  to  »16  blUlon  thU  year  and  are  es- 
^t^lo  sc  up  to  seo  billion  by  1976.  There 
SS  DOW.  he  nSted.  ITO  dllferent  Federal  jM 
program;  on  the  books,  flnanoed  by  over  400 
^^ate  appropriations,  and  «lmlnl.tered  by 
*  Federal  departments  and  •«'°<:'~  ''^ 
Bv  150  Washington  bureau,  and  over  400 
regional  offices  empowered  to  receive  appU- 

catlon.  and  pass  out  money.  

This  has  created  eomelhlng  almo.t  un- 
heard of  here.  OrtUdsm  of  the  .j.tem.  cries 
of  srowing  domlnaUon  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
^Snt^oomplalnt.  about  «lmlnl.tratlv. 
confuidon  and  waate  are  now  coming  not 
Sone  from  the  AdmlnUtraOon'.  critics  or 
from  obeerver.  m  the  •»<«  <=»P»»|»,''V'^ 
leading  oOclale  of  the  Johnson  admlnlsua- 
Uon  Itself.  „  -,^. 

•In  almost  every  domestic  program.  B«c- 
reUry  of  Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare  John 
W  Gardner  told  the  Muakle  ooounlttee,  "we 
are  encountering  crlMS  at  organisation.  Oo- 
ortlnatlon  among  Federal  agencies  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  CotnmunloaUon  between 
the  various  levels  of  Oovernment-Federal, 
■tate  and  local— Is  cssual  and  InelTecUve. 
State  and  local  government  U  In  most  areas 
Mrlously  Inadequate." 

THS  UXVU.   MSSS 

Waablncton  obviously  cannot  K.lve  tWs 
problem  by  Itself.  There  are  now  over  80.000 
aaparaU  local  governments  In  the  United 
States,  few  of  them  large  enough  In  popula- 
tion area,  or  taiable  resources  to  gel  sde- 
auate  psraoonel  or  funds  to  apply  modern 
^ethodTln  solving  present  and  future  prob- 

"oterlapplng  layers  of  local  government.  In- 
eBecUve  popular  control,  weak  pollcy-mak- 
^^mechSsms,  anUquated  admlnUtraUv. 
iichinery  and  underpaid  and  undertrilned 
pjrKMnel— aU  these  sre  keeping  the  sUts 
and  local  govenunents  from  forming  an  effec- 
Uve  partnersblp  with  <^' T^^^^Z"^], 
ment,  which  now  provides  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  revenues  of  the  states. 

Yet  It  U  probably  unrealUUc  for  Secretary 
Gardner  to  call  on  "the  American  people"  to 
correct  the*-  deOclencle..  The  remedy  must 
begin  in  Washington.  The  Interdepartmen- 
tal committee  system,  designed  to  coordinate 
the  activities  ot  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  poverty  program— to  lake  Just 
one  eismple— hss  not  worked. 

"We  have  a  President  who  U  keenly  in- 
terested In  the  problem."  Secretary  Oardnsr 
told  the  Muskle  committee.  But  we  also 
hsve  s  President  who  Is  poorly  organized  him- 
self, reluctant  to  delegate  power  over  these 
home-front  scUvlUe.  to  ths  Vice  President 
or  anybody  eUe.  and  suspicious  of  poUUcal 
Institutions  of  any  kind. 

■tm  oNS-Mi«  ssini_ 
He  did  not  work  easily  with  ths  Democrstlo 
caucus  when  he  vras  In  the  Senate.  He  has 
not  made  an  effective  Instrument  out  of  ths 
Cabinet  or  the  National  Security  Council. 
He  all  but  wrecked  the  Democratic.  NsOonal 
Ccsnmlttee  af  tsr  he  got  Into  the  White  Hours, 
and  hs  Is  still  trying  to  run  the  Presidency 


ss  if  it  ware  s  8ana«or-s  oOos  on  Oapltol  mn. 
The  problama,  howBvar.  are  monumenJal 
They  are  getting  bigger  and  mor^  oc«nplics.t«l 
all  the  Ume.  and  while  the  Prertdent  talks 
about  creating  a  new  partnership  with  the 
etates  snd  municlpslltles  and  eipounds  on 
what  he  eaUs  "creaUve  federalUm. "  the  tact 
U  Uiat  he  has  not  created  the  machinery 
to  carry  this  out.  He  hss  sn  sdmlnlstraUvs 
monstrosity  on  ills  hands,  and  even  hla  own 
people  are  beginning  to  criudae  »  1" 
public. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Indude  a  table  which  lists  the  countries 
that  have  secured  their  freedom  since 
World  War  II,  together  with  the  dates  of 
independence,  ai«a8,  and  populations: 


Amrls. 


UkraiaiaB  ladepeadeace 

EXTENSION  OP  RIMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or   ILLIMOIS 
m  THE  BOOSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  January  tO,  1967 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day was  the  49th  anniversary  of  Ukrata- 
lan  independence.  It  was  on  January  22. 
1918.  that  Ukraine  declared  Its  Independ- 
ence from  Russia.  .  ..  j 
Prior  to  the  declaration  ot  independ- 
ence the  Ukrainians  were  under  the 
domlnaUon  of  the  csars.  The  RosnanoB 
dynasty  was  overthrown  In  1917;  e™"" 
tually  Russia   was   taken   over   by  the 

forces  of  communism.  

The  freedom  of  Ukraine  was  short- 
lived Whether  the  larger  country  was 
run  by  the  czars  or  by  the  commLssara 
made  no  dlllerence  to  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple, who  were  once  more.  In  1920,  taken 
over  by  the  Russians. 

Since  the  end  of  Worid  War  n,  no  less 
than  61  naUons  have  gained  their  inde- 
pendence. Porty-three  of  the  61  are 
smaUer  geographically  than  Ukraine, 
which  is  232.046  square  miles  in  area. 

Only  3  of  the  61  countries  have  popu- 
laUons  that  exceed  Ukraine's  45  million. 
The  Maldlve  Islands,  which  achieved  in- 
dependence in  1965.  have  U5  "juaje 
miles  of  territory  and  97,000  Inhabitants. 
Certainly,  like  all  lovers  of  freedom, 
liberty  and  independence.  I  have  re- 
joiced when  the  peoples  of  new  nations 
severed  the  ties  that  had  previously 
bound  them  to  colonial  empires  such  as 
those  held  by  Belgium,  Prance.  Great 
Britain.  Italy,  the  Netherlands  snd 
Portugal.  I  was  pleased  when  the  Philip- 
pines were  granted  their  independence 
by  the  United  States. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
more  treaties.  Increasinc  trade,  cultur^ 
exchanges.  Increased  communication  and 
travel,  a  lessening  of  tensions,  and  co- 
■existence  with  the  Soviet  Union.  H  the 
past  has  any  meaning,  most  of  these 
supposedly  reciprocal  agreements  will 
turn  out  to  be  one-sided  affairs. 

The  next  time  the  Soviet  Union  asks 
us  to  sign  any  sort  of  treaty,  convention, 
or  other  agreement,  let  us  insist,  as  part 
of  the  bargain,  that  she  demonstrate  her 
good  faith  by  granting  independence  to 
Ukraine  As  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son told  the  Congress  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  In  1966 ; 

The  .  most  important  prlnapie  of  our 
foreign  policy  la  nipport  ot  national  Inde- 
pendence—the right  ot  each  people  to  govmi 
themaelves  and  to  shape  their  orwn  Inrtltu- 
tlona  ...  We  follow  thu  principle  liy  en- 
couraging tl»e  end  of  colonial  rule. 


Bormtdi... 
Cambodia 

(amerooo.. 

Central  AAltao  BepaMe. 
Ceykn 

Cbad 

r.ongo  (ei-Beiclu} 

roop>  iU'Tnadi) 

C'rtrm 

Dahomey 

Fset  Oennany.. 

tisboo — 

UamUa 


■  iaS4:   .11   ■»!««»   "•».   ""l"   ">*?"*^   Jiu».K«. 
Ueotlw,  Md  MMUltuila  which  Kv  IvSS. 


Dr.  Edward  G.  Ucke,  Dvedar,  Forest 
Prodacts  LaboralMT,  Madisoa,  WU. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or   WISCONSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuoday,  January  24.  J967 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Edward 
G  Locke.  IntemaUonaUy  known  researt* 
administrator  and  director  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  ProducU  Laboratory  in  Madison. 
Wis  since  1959  passed  away  last  Decem- 
ber 19.    He  had  been  lU  lor  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Locke  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Washington,  a  man  I  knew  as  a  friend 
Mid  as  an  onlnently  qualified  director 
of  the  outstanding  Forest  Products  Lab- 
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ontonr  in  Madison.  He  was  the  sixth 
Director  In  the  5«-ye«r  history  of  the 
LaboratoTT  which  Is  maintained  In  Madi- 
son by  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Dnlverslty  oJ  Wisconsin.  Mr: 
Speaker,  Dr.  Locke  was  a  tireless  worker 
and  lifetime  friend  of  the  wood  and 
paper  products  industry.  Death  cut 
short  his  career  at  the  time  he  neared 
attainment  of  one  of  his  most  cherished 
goals— a  goal  that  brought  him  to  Wash- 
Incton  and  to  Congress  on  many  fre- 
quent oceaslona — the  first  major  expan- 
sion of  the  world-famed  Laboratory's 
physical  plant  In  35  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  many  friends  and 
relatives  whom  Dr.  Locke  has  left  be- 
hind, I  extend  my  deep  condolences. 


Tiac  foe  a  New  Hmtct  Cemaiiisoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINMBSCn* 
IM  THB  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvadat.  January  24. 1967 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
IJ  full  months  I  have  been  telling  the 
people  of  Minnesota's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  that  the  Congress  must 
insist  upon  getting  more  mileage  out  of 
every  single  tax  dollar  before  we  agree 
to  any  new  ux  that  might  be  proposed 
by  the  Johnson  administration.  I 
promised  the  people  in  MlnnesoU  that 
if  I  were  elected  1  would  take  Immediate 
action  to  tighten  up  the  expenses  of 
running  this  Nation. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which  I 
expect  to  help  achieve  that  Important 
goal. 

I  have  proposed  that  we  establish  a 
commission  of  the  executive  branch  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  Fed- 
eral operations.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
population  explosion  coupled  with  the 
rapid  pace  of  technological  change, 
especially  In  the  nelds  of  transportation, 
communication,  and  production,  have 
expanded  the  duties  and  functions  of 
government.  But  It  Is  Imperative  that  a 
constant  and  sincere  reevaluatlon  of 
these  functions  be  pursued.  This  com- 
mission, modeled  after  the  two  success- 
ful Hoover  Conunlsslons,  would  make 
such  an  evaluation  and  propose  recom- 
mendations for  change  wherever  appro- 
priate. 

The  commission  would  be  authorised 
to  determine  the  amount  of  duplication 
and  Inefficiency  In  any  area  of  govern- 
ment, to  study  the  problem  of  communi- 
cation among  the  various  units;  to  ex- 
amine Jurisdictional  conflicts  and  in- 
consistencies; and  to  recommend  ways 
to  coordinate  programs  and  policies 
among  units  with  similar  responsibilities, 
suggesting  redefinitions  of  those  duties 
wherever  they  are  required. 

The  growth  of  bureaucracy  In  the  past 
25  years  has  been  astounding:  today 
there  are  over  3^  mUllon  employees 
under  civil  aervlce.  Today  there  are 
about  215  grant-in-aid  programs  admin- 


istered by  more  than  30  different  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  The 
cost  of  these  programs  alone  has  tripled 
in  one  decade. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
demand  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
possible  in  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment This  commission,  composed  of  14 
members,  would  gather  the  Nations  best 
experts  to  make  recommendaUons 
toward  that  goal.  It  would  include  two 
Congressmen,  two  Senators,  two  Gov- 
ernors, two  members  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  six  from  outside  the 
Government. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  prove  to  the 
American  citizen  that  we  Intend  to 
streamline  Government  organization, 
and  will  reduce  dupUcatlon  and  in- 
efficiency. It  could  put  our  Government 
once  again  on  a  sound  businesslike 
basis. 


a  higher  place  In  the  esteem  of  his  fel- 
lowman  and  his  Creator. 

This  is  the  place  Judge  Hulse  occupies 
today.  In  that  high  estate,  I  saluU  him, 
his  faltliful  and  beloved  Evelyn,  and  their 
wonderful  family. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  Judge  Hulse  In  the  House  of 
BepresenUtlves,  and  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  high  regard  In 
which  he  Is  held  by  the  citizens  of  Lake 
County  and  of  Illinois. 


Tribote  t»  Jadgt  MiaarJ  E.  Holse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxXNon 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  H,  19t7 
Mr     McCLORY.     Mr.    Speaker,    this 
past  December,  Judge  Mlnard  E.  Hulse, 
one  of  Illinois'  great  JurlsU,  retired  from 
the  Lake  County  circuit  court. 

Judge  Hulse  occupies  a  high  place  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  aU  of  us  who 
have  known  him.  My  association  with 
Judge  Hulse  has  been  both  personal  and 
professional  and  «>an8  many  years.  I 
knew  him  flrat  as  a  family  friend  and 
fellow  member  of  the  bar;  then,  as  a 
jurist,  before  whom  I  frequently  ap- 
peared as  a  practicing  attorney.  And. 
again,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois SUte  Senate  and  he  came  to  me  with 
recommendaUons  for  changing  the  laws 
affecting  his  court. 

Judge  Hulse's  primary  concern  is  with 
people,  knowing  that  only  by  helping  the 
individual  is  it  possible  to  benefit  society 
itself-  He  has  always  recognized  the  In- 
stitution of  the  American  family  as  the 
basic  Ingredient  to  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  the  Individual  and  the  com- 
munity, and  the  need  to  rehabUiUte 
wherever  possible  the  young  people  who 
ai«  the  victims  of  poor  Judgment  or  poor 
environment,  or  lack  ct  parental  super- 
vision and  advice.  He  backed  legisla- 
tion—now law  in  niinola  and  In  some 
other  States— permitting  husbands  and 
fathers  to  be  released  from  custody  dur- 
ing daytime  hours  for  full-time  employ- 
ment, returning  to  custody  at  night  to 
fulflll  their  sentences,  thus  contributing 
not  only  to  their  own  welfare  but  to  that 
of  their  families  and  society. 

A  great  lawyer  and  a  great  Judge, 
yes— but,  above  aU,  Judge  Hulse  Is  a  great 
humanitarian,  a  man  of  the  big  heart  and 
of  the  wise  decision.  He  Is  a  man  of  the 
firm  reeolve  that  the  key  to  Improved  hu- 
man behavior  lies  in  human  decisions  for 
the  right,  and  that  in  all  things,  divine 
guidance  alone  can  enable  man  to  attain 


The  49a  Aaaivertary  o(  Ukrainian 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    HKW    TOftK 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  January  ii,  1967 
Mr.   WYDLER.     Mr.  Speaker,   today 
when  many  speak  of  building  bridges  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  establish- 
ing further  conUcts  with  East  European 
naUons  to  Induce  their  further  Uberallza- 
tlon  and  their  faltering,  hesitant  expres- 
sion of  limited  Independence  from  So- 
viet control.  It  Is  easy  to  become  dis- 
couraged by  the  minimal  effectiveness  of 
such   a    policy.     Far   more   frustrating 
however.  Is  the  realization  that  some  of 
the  Captive  Nations  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  engineers  of  these  bridges.    I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  one  of  those  nations 
In  particular  which  lay  beyond  the  bridge 
span  posslblUtles— the  Okralne.    For  the 
Ukraine  and  other  nations  like  it  have 
fallen  prey  to  the  dlreet  Soviet  colonlal- 
IzaUon.    The  Soviet  Union  has  incorpor- 
ated the  Ukraine  within  the  geographi- 
cal boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
though  to  obUterate  from  history  the 
previous  existence  of  the  Ukraine  as  a 
luitlon.    Thus  the  Soviet  Union  has  elim- 
inated any   possible  contact,  any  pos- 
sible construcUon  of  bridges,  between  the 
West  and  the  Ukraine  as  a  naUonaJ  en- 
tity    The  Soviet  Union  denies  national 
idenUty  to  the  Ukrainian  people,  claim- 
ing they  form  an  Integral  part  of  Russia. 
Yet  the  Soviet  Union  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  erasing  the  memory  of  national 
existence  from  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.    Nor  will  It  ever  succeed  In 
extinguishing  the  fervent  passion  for  In- 
dependence which  smolders  in  Ukrainian 
souls.     Proof  of  these  two  statements 
lies  In  the  previous  failure  of  the  Rus- 
sians'     attempt     to     incorporate     the 
Ukraine     For  this  is  the  second  Soviet- 
executed  tragedy  to  befall  the  Ukraine. 
The  first  Russian  incorporation  attempt 
with  regard  to  the  Ukraine  covered  a 
period  of  netriy  250  years,  ending  with 
the  Ukrainian  declaraUon  of  Independ- 
ence on  January  22,  1918.   On  that  glori- 
ous   date    In    Ukrainian    history,    the 
Ukrainian  people  seized  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  by  Russian  inter- 
nal strife  to  achieve  the  restoration  of 
their  own  Independence. 

However  the  Ukrainian  nation  was  to 
have  only  a  brief  respite  from  Soviet 
domination.  Within  barely  3  years  the 
Soviet     Union    had    reconquered    the 
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Tjkreine.  Again  the  Ukrainian  people 
were  to  be  subjected  to  Russian  incor- 
poration efforts. 

Today  on  the  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence,  we  as  Americans  wish  to 
extend  moral  encouragement  to  Uie 
Ukrainian  people  In  deepest  respect  for 
their  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  liberty  they  have  so  un- 
deniably demonstrated  throughout  their 
history.        

The  Dc«catca  Scrric*  of  RonaM  GaD 

EaCTENSION  OF  RBatARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  It,  1967 
TAT.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker^  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Navy  D*P»rt- 
ment  has  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preclaUon  to  my  distinguished  constit- 
uent Ronald  Gall,  for  his  ouUtandlng 
service  to  the  VB.  Navy. 

Formal  preaenUtton  of  the  commen- 
daUons  to  Mr.  Gall  was  made  on  Tu«- 
day,  January  10,  by  Rear  Adm^B.  M 
Strean  Deputy  and  Assistant  Chief  ol 
Naval  'personnel  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment In  Washington. 

The  work  for  which  Mr.  Oall  was  cited 
was  his  support,  as  corporate  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Curtlss-Wright 
Corp  .  of  Navy  recrulUng  advertising  and 
publicity  programs.  It  covers  the  period 
of  the  last  5  years. 

In  an  accompanying  letUr  of  com- 
mendation, Adm.  B.  J.  Semmes,  Chief  of 
Naval  Persoiuiel,  said : 

You  have  devoted  your  time,  energy.  ""* 
abUlty  to  cr««te  and  to  plaM  a  aeries  or  Navy 
recruiting  advertlaement*  of  auatalned  ex- 
cellence. The  response  to  thase  advertiae- 
menta  baa  Been  ouUtandlng.  The  R«r^ 
Ing  Alda  Dlvlalon  haa  received  over  4.0OO 
replies  to  the  advertlaement  tponaored  by 
CMrtl«- Wright  In  1»«5.  In  re«ponae  to  thla 
year'!  adverUaement.  the  Recruiting  Alda 
Dlvlalon  haa  received  over  one  thouaand  In- 
qulTlea  during  the  fljmt  week  of  Its  eipoaure. 
I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  warm 
hoepllallty  and  peiaonal  attention  which  you 
have  given  to  the  young  naval  ofllcere  who 
worked  with  you  during  theae  years.  You 
have  acted  aa  their  mentor  and  have  given 
tre«ly  of  jouraelf  and  your  vast  knowledge 
of  advertising  and  the  media. 

Thank  you  for  your  devoted  public  aervlce 
to  the  n.s.  Navy  and  I  know  that  you  have 
achieved  genuine  satisfaction  In  accomplish- 
ing a  Job  weU  done. 

Mr.  Oall  has  been  acUve  for  years  In 
the  Navy  support  programs.  Be  is  a 
long-time  member  of  the  Navy  league  of 
the  United  States  and  presenOy  Is  a  vice 
president  and  director  of  Its  Passaic- 
Bergen  Coimcll.  Recently,  he  served  on 
the  Advisory  Conunlttee  of  Adm.  John 
Bergen,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Navy  League  Council 
which  commemorated  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Naval  Researve  Aviation  at  a  din- 
ner held  on  October  36  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  attended  by  approximately  1,500 
people. 

I  am  proud  that  he  la  my  constituent 
and  my  friend. 


ii  iht  Uirittd  Sum  Tm  hfoHcd  ia  th« 
Fir  EutT 

EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKB 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATlVBl 

Tvetday,  January  14. 1997 
Mr  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion is  often  raised.  Is  the  United  States 
too  involved  in  the  Par  East? 

The  following  revealing  Interview  with 
Philippine  President  Pertllnand  Marcoa, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  6.  1967, 
ediUon  of  New  York  World  Journal  Trib- 
une, answers  that  question  strongly  In 
the  negative. 

The  article  follows: 
Is  Ukto  Orma  Too  Ikvolvd  m  Fa«  %tn1 
(By  Oarl  T.  Howan) 

UtMOA. I  aakad   Ferdinand   Marcos,   the 

praaldent  <rf  tba  PhUlpplnea,  the  qutaUon 
that  bothera  many  Aelana  and  gnawe  at  the 
conadencM  of  mlUlona  of  Americana: 

la  the  United  State*  loo  deeply  InYOlved  In 
the  Far  Eaat  today — that  la,  lant  there  a 
latent  rtsaentmant  of  hla  big  Anglo-Saxon 
countiy  mvolUng  lu  power  to  aetue  the 
altalrs  of  Aalana?  ^^ 

The  unpreealve  young  leader,  who  haa  been 
etruggUni;  to  build  a  reputaUon  aa  an  Asian 
natlonallat  who  la  not  a  puppet  of  Uncle  Sam. 
replied:  ..... 

"We  can  start  with  the  admitted  (act  tbat 
Independent  Aalan  naUons  muat  themaelvea 
Initiate  eflorta  for  their  economic  develop- 
ment and  mUltary  aecurltj.  But  we  muat 
also  admit  that  Aalana  alone,  whether  they 
tjand  together  or  not.  would  ttlll  be  deficient 
in  the  reaour«B  required  for  either  econoanlc 
development  or  military  security. 

-We  Asians  admit  that  the  principal  source 
of  danger  lis  Bed  China,  becauae  Peking  la 
not  committed  to  any  at  the  accepted  prtn- 
dplea  of  IntemaUonal  law.  It  openly  ea- 
pousea  war  aa  an  Inatrument  of  International 

P""'^''-  .  .4    .k. 

"Taking  that  fact  into  account,  and  tne 
fact  that  no  Aalan  nation  today,  even  Joined 
with  others,  can  balance  the  mlUtary  power 
of  China,  you  will  undertUnd  why  the  prea- 
enc«  of  another  stnng  power  In  the  area  la 
accepted  by  moat  oountrlea  In  Aala,  aapedaUy 
thoae  In  danger." 

Uarcoe  added  that  the  American  mlUtary 
presence  not  only  reetralna  Red  China  by 
forcing  It  to  defend  Ita  own  borden.  but  It 
haa  enabled  otUer  Aalan  oountrlea  "to  con- 
tain the  aubveralve  clementa  within  our  own 
Jurisdictions." 

"But  what  about  the  Aalana  I've  heard 
deploring  the  fact  that  a  big.  rich,  white  na.- 
tlon  la  dropping  ton*  of  bomb*  on  the  coloced 
people  of  a  tiny  Asian  country?"    I  aaked. 

"The  men  who  have  eipreased  moeml 
acruplea  against  bombing  North  Viet  Nam 
are  probably  "i*"  who  don't  have  to  make 
any  decLslona,  any  hard  cholcea."  Marcoe  re- 
plied. 'The  altuaoon  In  South  Viet  Nam 
has  openqd  Uie  eyea  of  moat  Asians  to  the 
ambltlona  of  Red  China." 

He  aald  the  suspicions  and  faars  of  Asians 
were  further  confirmed  by  "China's  attempt 
to  take  over  Indoneala." 

"The  fact  that  they  tailed."  be  continued, 
"prtjvea  that  the  CommunUU  are  far  from 
InralUble.  that  they  can  be  defeated,  broken, 
even  In  our  own  Jurisdictions." 

m  thU  elclualTe  Interview.  Marcos  had 
summed  up  three  of  my  most  conclusive  06- 
servatlona  on  thla  Asian  tour: 

1  Talks  with  the  prime  ministers  of  Korea 
and  UaUysla  and  the  foreign  mlnlsts-  of 
IndonMla.  aa  wall  aa  the  Uarcoa'  Interview. 
showed  that  the  tear  of  communist  China 
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la  ter  aiaalw  In  AMa  tlum  moat  Americana 
naUse.  It  la  a  fear  manifest  not  only  in 
Internatlosul  actions,  but  in  almost  paycbouc 
dlatruat  tt.  and  brutal  dlacrtmlnauona 
agalnat.  Ola  ChlnMe  residents  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

2  Tbes*  outapoacn  advoeataa  of  a  UJS.  mil- 
itary presence  In  AaU  ai»  oonvlnced  that 
tba  Japaneae.  Indiana  and  even  the  utterly 
neutral  Burmaae  share  their  feara— of  China, 
and  of  the  poaslbiuty  that  the  UB.  wU!  give 
up  the  fight  In  Viet  Nam  and  withdraw. 

3  The  hoTTOca  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  that 
arouae  American  and  European  aenUment  or 
intellectual  revulsion  mean  nothing  to  these 
Asian  leaders.  They  figure  their  oountrlea' 
independence,  and  theU-  peraonal  necks,  are 
at  atakiTand  the  hard,  practical  queatlon 
of  how  to  preserve  them  la  all  that  matters. 


KidfieCarCwTs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 


W  THE  BOUSE  OF  EBPEESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Janiiorir  24, 1967 
Mr  GUBNKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
great  number  of  Federal  programs  to 
care  for  our  citizens  during  most  of  their 
Uvea  I  knew  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  someone  would  realize  that  the 
stroller  and  carriage  set  have  been 
grossly  neglected. 

I  was  right,  and  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  comments  of  the  man 
who  discovered  this  flaw  in  the  Great 
Society.  Ormund  Powers,  writing  In  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  on  January  15,  1987. 
has  given  this  matter  the  attention  it 
deserves.  I  hope  mj  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  do  likewise. 
Mr.  Power's  column  reads  as  foUows: 

Kmoa  Caa  Coars? 
The  President  la  aaklng  to  have  the  Head 
Start  program  expanded  ao  that  It  wlU  take 
In  all  kids  from  3  to  6  years  of  age.  When 
thU  is  done  only  those  from  bu^h  «o  age  3 
wlU  be  without  a  federal  program  providing 
for    them.    As    a    former    two-year-old.    I 

resent  this.  

U  we'r«  going  to  achieve  true  cradle-to- 
erave  care,  something  muat  be  done  for  the 
wee  onea  In  their  formative  years  or  they 
may  grow  up  to  be  S  unprepared  to  partici- 
pate to  the  host  of  deUghtTul  and  bu»y  fed- 
eral tM-ograms  ahead. 

The  way  It  la  now.  there  lant  much  for  a 
kid  In  a  boaslnet  to  do  but  lie  fiat  on  hit 
back  and  look  at  the  cemng.  Parents  do 
tlielr  beat  but  facial  grlmaeea  and  crlea  of 
"Ooo.  Ooo."  are  not  Ukely  to  help  a  young- 
ster face  the  federal  forma  he  must  fill  out 
In  future  years. 

We  mart  have  Baby  Corpa,  trained  and 
alert,  to  vlalt  thsae  Inlanta  regularly  and 
teach  them  how  to  do  more  than  aplt  cereal 
at  their  fathers.  RetraliUng  of  a  confirmed 
cereal  spltter  la  not  only  a  tedious  «»fk  but 
a  meeay  one.  The  Baby  Corps  could  head 
him  oB  at  the  pasa  and  teach  him  to  swallow 
tbe  oeraal  In  the  ttrrt  plaoe.  A  very  handy 
leaaon,  particularly  U  he  la  going  to  be  a 
heavy  cereal  eater  throughout  life. 

For  the  crawltog  stage  we  will  need  a 
Crawling  Corps  to  teach  the  kids  not  to  chew 
on  the  dog's  bones  and  toys,  and  not  to  J«* 
the  ashtrays  oB  coBM  tables.  A  a^ J* 
reached  In  many  homes  when  the  toddler 
stage  arrivea  and  tiie  youngster  starta  gran- 
blM  martini  glasses  out  of  jwpaa  hand. 
deUberately  turning  on  the  <l»*waali«  when 
there's  noUUng  In  it.  and  pulling  the  cat  s 
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iMil.    We  wUl  BMd  a  OrtaU  Corpi  tar  U» 

toddler  _, 

I  hiiTe  tfont  out  tlM  oort  at  xbat  wloiu 

profTMM  deelfiud  to  top  U^le"  fro™  «*"! 

llXe  bablee.  »nd   It  coon*   to  roughly   »3V« 

bimoa      Cheap  «t  tirlce  the  price,  I'd  ••J 

— OKVCKS  Pownts. 


Pr»f .  StuIcT  A«3«r»o»,  ReTiewi»»  WorW- 
4ri4i  laNrai  ia  Oabadnua  Ifca,  Pre- 
set. WUnpn^iAJ^iiM  SoM 

EXTENSION  OF  RDtARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  ■wnaooMmnt 

ni  Tm  Bona«  of  rkpbbsbhtativbs 

HTedneMlair.  January  11,1967 
Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
eember  IMt  Issue  of  PubUc  Affairs  Re- 
port the  bulletin  published  six  times  «n- 
nualij  by  the  Institute  of  Qovermnental 
Studies  of  the  University  of  California. 
Berkeley  "to  contribute  to  Informed  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs  baaed  upon  re- 
cent research  or  upon  a  long-term  spe- 
cialisation of  the  author"  carries  an 
article  by  an  authority  on  the  ombuds- 
man Idea.  Stanley  V.  Anderson,  associate 
professor  of  poUtical  science.  University 
of  California,  Santa  Barbara. 

The  large  number  of  ombudsman  pro- 
posals noted  by  Professor  Anderson  "In- 
dicate that  the  Idea  is  undergoing  a 
process  of  legitimization,  and  one  can 
hazard  the  prediction  that  in  the  institu- 
tion will  soon  break  through,  leading 
ultimately  to  widespread  adoption  "  I 
Introduced  yesterday  HJl.  S3M,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  congressional  ombudsman. 

The  text  of  Professor  Anderson's  arti- 
cle follows: 

Omxudbmah  Pbopoaals:  amcTTLUB 

TO    iKQTjniT 

(By  SluUe;  V.  ilndenon.  UKOUte  profeesor 

of   Political   SclsoM,  UniT«r«lty   of  Osll- 

forals.  Santa  Barbara) 

In   the   ScaDdlnsTlan  countzlea   and   New 

Zeelsnd.    cttls«ns    with    epfleillo    grleTanoee 

against   govemnient  may  turn  to  the  Om- 

budunan.  en  official  appointed  by  parliament 

to    make   Independent   inquiry   Into  allega- 

tlona     o<     bureaucraUc     mjebehavlor.'     The 

Ombudaman'a  Investigation*  have  an  impact 

at  three  different  but  related  leveU:  on  the 

dUsanry.  the  adminlBtratlon.  and  the  legla- 

lature. 


ooviaHicairr  or  thz  psopls 
Uke  ripples  ipread  trom  pebbles  caat  In  a 
poad.  ■aUsiactlon  gained  from  Ombude- 
manic  inquiry  U  diffused  among  the  popu- 
lace. The  most  immediau  gratification  la 
felt  by  aggrieved  citisenj  wiio  eecure  redreaa. 
Othere  may  appreciate  advice  ae  to  where 
else  to  turn,  and  etlU  othsn  may  t»e  moUifled 
by  the  Ombudiman'a  explanation  of  the 
basis  for  agency  acUon.  But  aU  are  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  there  Is  a  place  to 
which  they  can  turn-  In  addition,  then,  to 
the  nghUng  of  Individual  vrronga.  there  la  » 
general  improvement  In  the  atmoaphere  of 
government. 

In  the  year  ending  Ifarcb  31.  IBM.  fot  ex- 
ample, the  New  Zealand  Ombudsman.  Sir 
Ouy  Powlea.  found  48  complalnta  lo  be  JuaU- 
fied  out  of  373  which  were  inveeUgated.  An- 
other 401  oompiaintj  were  rejected  without 
full  InTsrtlgatiaii,  moat  oosn  because  tbey 


ware  beyond  the  Ombudaman'i  Jurlsdtetlon. 
Although  the  Ombudsman  cannot  compel  an 
agency  to  accept  hla  vlewa.  remedial  action 
was  taken  in  aU  of  the  abore  46  caaea.  In- 
deed, ths  agendea  actMj  apootanaoualy  In  M 
of  them,  obviating  the  naed  foe  a  formal 
recommendation. 

BT   THS   PSOPLS 

Aa  the  climate  of  opinion  eurroundlng 
government  la  softened,  integrity  and  elB- 
ciency  within  government  are  also  enhanced. 
The  stultifying  tracee  of  unresolved  accu- 
sations are  dispelled  by  the  ombudamana 
reaaoned  opinions— rendered  much  more  of- 
ten than  not  In  favor  of  the  challenged  c  »U 
eervant  Even  when  censured,  the  offending 
agencies  or  odlclala  wlU  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  case.  Moreover 
government  employees  themselves  are  among 
"the  people-  who  may  compUln  to  the  Om- 
budaman 

At  the  aamo  time.  complalnU  are  mar- 
shalled tor  feedback  into  the  system,  inatesia 
of  being  discharged  Ineffectively  and  acrl- 
mooloualy  Superiors  within  a  given  agency 
leam  what  U  going  on,  and  each  agency 
learns  from  the  eiperlence  of  others,  'ouow- 
Inji  established  due  proceea,  an  erring  official 
My  be  reprimanded,  diacharged.  or  proee- 
cuted  lln  more  than  three  years  of  opera- 
tion the  New  Zealand  Ombudsman  has  never 
had 'to  suggest  the  InatltuUon  of  crlnUnal 
proceedings.)  Of  lu  own  vollUon,  an  agency 
may  rectify  Inequitable  or  cumbersome  pro- 
cedures As  Sir  Ouy  Powlea  aeeeru,  "It  seems 
clear  that  the  Omce  has  made  a  significant 
Impact  upon  public  admlnlstratioo."  • 
SND  roa  THS  pmoFLS 
At  the  third  level  of  Imfmct.  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Ombudsman  axe  a  tool  which 
the  legislature  can  use  In  eupervlaing  admin- 
istration as  a  eearchllght  on  Inadequaciea 
and  dUtorUons  of  legtslaUve  poUcy.  In  can- 
dor it  must  be  admitted  that  legislators  have 
seldom  made  effecUve  use  of  these  reporU. 
They  are  not  a  substltuU  for  a  well-staffed 
body  of  able  lawmakers,  and  the  Ombudsman 
office  Itself  la  not  a  panacea  t(x  deficient 
bureaucracy.  ,  ,   ^ 

Aa  an  alternative  recepUble  for  complalnU, 
however  the  Ombudsman  lessens  the  loed  of 
errands  which  legislators  carry.  He  thereby 
frees  them  for  more  dlgnlfled  and  appropri- 
ate tasks  and  sparee  them  the  dilemma  of 
partisanship  in  chooelng  between  Implica- 
tions of  favoritism  and  chargea  of  InacUon. 
Equally  Important,  the  Ombudsman  servee 
the  complaint-handling  function  In  an  even- 
handed  and  eipert  faalilon.  minimizing  the 
otherwise  unavoidable  varUtlona  caused  by 
differences  of  Interest,  ability  and  influence 
among  elected  representatives. 

woaiJiwiDS  urrsaxsr 
Because  of  its  beneficial,  albeit  moderat*. 
impact  on  all  o<  thoee  levels,  tlie  Ombudsman 
Institution  hss  commended  Itself  to  poU- 
tldans  acroee  the  democratic  spectrum  la 
western  industrialised  societies.  With  spon- 
eorahlp  ranging  from  conservative  to  liberal 
and  labor.  Ombudsman  propoaals  have  hsen 
put  forward  in  Australia,  Canada,  Ireland, 
Holland,  Switaerland.  and  the  nnlted  SUtes." 
The  office  of  Ombudsman  was  established 
In  New  Zealand  In  1963  by  the  NaUonal  Party 
Oovernment.  with  LAbor  support  which  has 
since  become  more  enthusiastic.  In  August, 
196«,  tlie  Labor  Oovernment  in  Great  Britain 
announced  the  forthcoming  appointment  of 
a  Parliamentary  Conunlasloner,  wlio  is  to  In- 
vestigate complalnU  transmitted  to  him  by 
Members  of  Parliament. 


(House  BUI  1773  IBM),  W»w  York  (Assembly 
BlU  3106  1B«6;  Senate  BlU  3833  1B«) .  Rhode 
laland  (SenaU  Bill  «3.1fle«) ,  and  Dlah  (Sen- 
ate Bill  140/IB86),  and  serious  Interest  haa 
been  expressed  In  Colorado,  Indiana.  Mary- 
land. Missouri.  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  Oregon,  and 
Pennsylvania— a  total  of  fourteen  states. 

To  single  out  one  state  for  uluatraOoo,  the 
California  proposal  was  introduced  In  the 
Assembly  on  April  32,  1965,  by  Speaker  Jesse 
M-  Unruh.  It  was  designated  an  emergency 
measure  by  Governor  Edmund  O.  Brown,  and 
received  a  bipartisan  favorable  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Assembly.  Emergency  sutus 
and  a  two-thirds  CMjorlty  are  required  of 
bUls  conulnmg  an  appropriation  when 
passed  prior  to  approval  of  the  Governor's 
budget  The  BlU  was  killed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Efficiency  on 
the  ground  that  the  Ombudsman  would  be 
an  intrusive  layer  l>etween  legislator  and 
constituent.  Hearings  have  aince  bean  held 
In  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  by  the  As- 
sembly Interim  Committee  on  Oorerument 
Organlxauon.  and  the  proposal  will  be  re- 
introduced In  the  lfl«7F — — 
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FootnotM  «t  and  of  ■peecb. 


9TATK8    AMD    PSOVINCB 

Eight  out  of  t«n  provincUl  legUIaturM  In 
CuiAda  have  conaldered  OmbudBman  meM- 
urw.  In  MJClltlon  to  propoMla  i-t  the  f«ler»l 
IsTsl  put  forwsfd  In  Ott»w».*  During  th« 
pmMi  two  reara,  OmbudcmAn  bUla  bsve  been 
droMMd  in  tbm  boppen  otf  tba  leglalaturM  of 
OkUfornlA  (AMonblT  BlU  »M/1B«6).  Oon- 
naeUout     (Boum    BUI    31M/1966).    tUlnoU 


CODWT«Il»    AJn>    CXIDBB 

PropoABii  for  munlclp*!  Ombudaman  have 
be«n  made  In  Edmonton  (Province  <rf  Al- 
berta) and  Laval  (Province  otf  Quebec). 
Canada  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  and  In  Fbll- 
adelphta.  Hew  York  City  and  Waahlngton. 
D.C.  Ootham  propoeale  are  gaining  broad- 
ly baaed  mpport  fcrtJowlng  the  defeat  by 
referendum  of  tbe  Civilian  Police  Review 
Board  In  tbe  November.  IftM  electlone.  In 
the  United  Statee  Senate.  3.  3763.  *-ro  ee- 
tabtUb  the  Office  of  OmtrudKnan  m  tbe  Dti- 
trlct  of  Columbia."  bad  cpooaonblp  from 
botb  partlee  wben  Introduced  In  Auguit, 
IBM. 

By  ExecuUve  Order  In  Naaaau  County. 
New  York,  the  Commlealoner  of  AccounU  wae 
vested  wttb  Om bucUm an -1  ike  funcUoce  on 
May  31,  1966.  almullaneoualy  with  introduc- 
tion In  the  Board  of  aopervleoo  oC  a  pro- 
poeat  for  the  creation  of  a  Public  Protector. 
Even  with  thU  teauUve  itatui.  Judge  Samuel 
Greaeon.  the  Commlealoner  of  Aocounta.  may 
well  claim  to  be  the  flr»t  oOclal  Ainerloan 
Ombudsman. 

At  the  naUonal  level,  propoeale  for  an  Ad- 
mlnlatratlve  Counael  of  CongreM  have  been 
Introduced  by  Congroeeman  Henry  S.  ReuM 
ot  Wlsconatn  (HR.  76»3/lft«3:  HH.  4373/ 
106&)  and  Senator  Claiborne  PeU  of  Rhode 
laland  (3.  PM/l&flS).  In  June.  1965.  beer- 
IngB  were  held  by  the  Joint  Cocnmltte*  on 
Congreselonal  OrganlzatU3n.  wblcb  "decided 
Against  recommending  creation  of  euch  an 
ofllce  at  tble  time"  on  the  ground  tbat  "caae- 
work  Is  a  proper  function  of  the  Individual 
Member  of  Congreas."  »  Renewed  Interest  In 
the  Institution  grew  out  of  the  Uarcb,  1966. 
testimony  of  the  Swedish  Ombudunan,  Judge 
Alfred  Bexelliu,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
AdmlnlstraUve  Procedure,  chaired  by  Senator 
Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri.' 

PftOPOSAUl    STIMUUTI    INQCIMT 

Except  for  New  Zealand  and.  Imminently, 
the  Brltlah  Isles,  no  leglslaUve  body  ouUlde 
Scandinavia  has  yet  created  an  Ombudsman. 
The  score  or  more  of  proposals  which  have 
Just  been  enumerated  Indicate  that  the  Idea 
Is  undergoing  a  process  of  legltlmlEaUon.  and 
one  can  hazard  the  prediction  tbat  the  Insti- 
tution will  soon  break  through,  leading  ulti- 
mately to  widespread  adoption.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Oovemmentai  Studies  Is  making  a 
comprehensive  study  of  American  proposals — 
chronology,  analysis,  and  appraisal — but  this 
Investigation  can  at  best  be  preliminary  to 
the  study  of  Ombudsman  ofllcee  in  operation. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute's  Om- 
budsman projects  Profeaaor  Oerald  R.  Mc- 
Danlel  headed  a  team  In  the  office  of 
Oovemor  Brown  during  the  summer  of  196fi. 
carrying  out  a  tlme-aad<motlon  study  of 
maU-bandUng  prooedurea.  The  report  pr«- 
ently   under  preparatlOD  reveal*   that   the 


lar«  volume  of  nukU  places  an  undue  burden 
uoon  haid-worked  oMCuUve  ««l«tant«.  and 
that  thete  Is  a  buUt-in  tendency  toward 
agency  self-proiecUon.  This  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  complalnU  partly  on  the 
basis  of  their  potential  poUUcal  Impact,  to- 
BWad  of  solely  on  the  basU  of  merit.  This 
Ift  not  intended  as  a  criUclsm.  but  rather 
states  an  unavoidable  fact  of  Ufe.  Any 
aeencv  must  look  to  lU  own  image.  The 
primary  responsibility  for  admlnlstraUve 
fairness  and  efficiency  must  continue  to  rest 
with  the  execuUve  branch  of  government. 
The  Governor's  office  does  a  good  Job.  and 
should  continue  to  do  so.  It  Is  no*,  however. 
A  substitute  for  an  tmparUal  and  expert  ex- 
ternal arbiter. 

CurrenUy.  the  Institute  U  inveeUgatlng 
the  complaint-handling  funcUons  of  Cali- 
fornia lawmaker*.  Supervised  by  Professor 
I>mn  E.  Mann  of  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  a  half-doeen  interns  have 
been  placed  in  the  local  offices  of  State  As- 
semblymen and  Senators.  Assemblyman 
Wlnfleld  A.  Shoemaker,  co-author  of  the 
Unrub  proposal,  points  out  that  interns 
placed  in  his  office  have  permitted  him  to 
do  a  better  Job  of  servicing  complalnU.  If 
legislators  are  going  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  conautuenu,  they  need  staff  asaistanoe 
sufficient  to  tliat  purpoee.  And  the  law- 
maken  should  pubUciu  their  avallabUlty. 
Shoemaker  concludee  that  "an  Ombudsman 
would  make  government  more  reapooslve  to 
the  people  and  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  government."  '  The 
Ombudsman  Ls  not  meant  to  replace  the 
elected  represenUUve,  but  to  assist  him  and 
to  provide  an  alternative  avenue  of  redreas. 

Additional  Inquiry  of  this  sort  across  the 
nation  would  be  helpful,  both  for  the  In- 
sight Into  existing  mechanisms  It  wUl  af- 
ford, and  for  Its  ImphcaUons  as  to  the  need 
for  Ombudsmen.  In  Canada,  however,  pro- 
tracted study  has  been  used  as  much  for  de- 
lay as  for  enlightenment.  Other  queeUons 
con  be  answered  only  with  the  help  of  ex- 
perience. Can  a  single  Ombudsman,  with  a 
small  staff,  handle  the  workload  of  Cali- 
fornia's, New  York's,  or  Canada's  respective 
populaUons  of  18.000.000  Inhabitant*?  Or 
wlU  these  Jurtsdictions  require  plural  Om- 
budsmen, whether  regional  or  funcUonal?  ■ 
The  beet  way  to  find  out  U  to  try. 

An  equally  difficult  question  has  already 
been  answered  through  experience:  Ombuds- 
men can  control  Judicial  behavior  without 
sacrificing  Judicial  independence.  Through 
its  Commission  on  Judicial  Qualifications. 
OaUfomla  has  demonstrated  that  rudeneoa 
^nd  delay  from  the  bench  are  discouraged 
by  oonfldentlal  recommendations  flowing 
from  the  InvestlgaUon  of  complains.*  Oth- 
er states  are  already  copying  this  Judicial 
Ombudsman. 

CAMFUB  OMBUDBMZH 

Academic  freedom  is  to  otHlege  faeultlee 
what  Judicial  Independence  is  to  the  eourta. 
The  Senate  of  the  Associated  StudenU  of  the 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  has  re- 
cently recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
"Invwtlgator  of  student  grievances."  •• 
Stanley  Scott.  Assistant  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Oovemmentai  Studies,  suggests 
that  such  an  Ombudsman  might  make  pro- 
fessors and  adminutrators  more  responsive 
to  their  oonsWtuenclee  without  undercut- 
ting eesentlal  reeponsibllity.  In  1B65.  the 
students  of  Simon  Praser  Univeralty  in  Van- 
couver elected  one  of  their  number  to  at- 
tempt such  a  Job. 

Perbapa  a  tenured  professor,  wttb  an  es- 
tablished reputaUon  for  receptlveness  to 
student  complaints,  could  be  most  effecUve. 
He  would  appreciate  the  value  of  academic 
freedom,  and  would  be  conversant  with  the 
labyrinths  of  admlnlstraUon.  If  be  found 
an    Instructor    to    be    remiss  in    teaching. 


whether  tbrougb  inadequaU  ablUty.  or  poor 
preparation  or  frequent  tardiness  or  absenoe, 
or  In  oounselllng,  whether  through  indiffer- 
ence or  imaTallabiUty.  be  could  report  that 
finding  to  the  Inetructor,  and.  In  his  discre- 
tion, to  department  beads  and  chief  admin- 
istrators. If  he  found  an  admlnlptrator  to 
be  imfalr  or  wrong  In  a  decision  affecting  a 
student,  he  could  report  that  finding  to  the 
administrator  and  hla  superton.  As  against 
administrative  acUvltlea.  he  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  compel  testimony  and  the  pro- 
ducUon  of  flies.  In  carrying  out  hi*  Inves- 
tlgaUons,  the  profeaaorlal  Ombudsman 
would  have  to  be  independent  of  studenU. 
faculty,  and  administration  alike. 

CONC1.UBIOW 

Problems  of  commurUcatlon  are  inh«-ent 
in  repreaentative  government.  They  grow 
geometrlcaUy  with  increased  slae  and  com- 
plexity and  the  consequent  raUonallzatlon  of 
procedures.  Burgeoning  bureaucracy  U  only 
a  reflecUon  of  the  deper^onallzaUon  caused 
by  scale  and  complexity.  And  depereonaU- 
aatlon.  in  turn  can  be  considered  almost  a 
■ynonym  for  the  rule  of  law.  If  the  rule  of 
Uw  U  not  to  be  harah  and  unfair  through 
remote  and  automatic  application,  it  must  be 
humanised.  One  important  Institution  for 
the  bumanlMtion  of  government  is  the  office 
of  Ombudsman. 


Uh  M.  WatioB  lUccsrea  SMth  Cv^Bm 
Aeaucal  Award 


rootnotca  at  end  of  speech. 


>  "See  "The  Ombudsman :  PubUc  Defender 
Against  Maladministration."  IPublic  Affair* 
Report,  vol.  6,  no.  3.  AprU  1W6.  Tbe  beet 
and  most  recent  analysis  Is  by  ProfewoT 
Walter  Oellhom  In  Omtiudsman  and  Othera 
and  When  Americans  Complain,  Barvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1S66. 

•  New  Zealand  House  of  RepreaentaUvee 
Document  A/6.  Report  of  the  OmtMtOsman 
for  the  Tear  tnded  31  March.  19$$.  p.  6, 

■See  Donald  C.  Rowat.  ed.,  The  Ombude- 
man:  Oitixen'$  Defender,  Univeralty  of  To- 
ronto Press.  1966.  for  a  collection  of  articles 
on  existing  and  propoaed  Ombudsman  of- 
fices In  Scandinavia,  the  offices  were  cre- 
ated as  foUowi:  Sweden,  1»09;  Finland,  IBlO; 
Denmark.  1063:  Norway.  1962.  Separate 
Ombudsmen  for  Military  Affairs  exiat  in 
Sweden  <slnce  1916) .  Norway  (1063)  and  West 
Germany  (1956). 

*  See  Stanley  V.  Anderson,  Canadian  Om^ 
budrman  Proposals  (University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley  Institute  of  Oovemmentai 
Studies.  1966) .  for  a  detailed  chronology, 
comparison  and  appraisal  of  Canadian  pro- 
posals. 

•United  States  Senate  Report  No.  1414. 
89th  Congreea,  ad  Session.  July  38.  I»a6. 
Final  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  ths 
Organitation  of  the  Conffresa,  p.  86.  Of.  the 
reservation  of  Oongresaman  Ken  Becbler, 
p.  81. 

•United  States  Senate,  80th  Congress,  3d 
Session,  March  7.  1966.  Hearing  Before  the 
Stilyeommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. A  blbUography  and  a  numl>er  o*  ar- 
ticles and  documents  are  appended.  Earlier, 
on  March  1.  1966.  Judge  Beiellus  gave  testi- 
mony before  the  California  Legislature's  As- 
sembly Interim  Committee  on  Government 
Organization. 

'  Santa  Barbara  NevM-Press,  September  38, 
1966,  p.  C-10. 

■  See  "An  Ombudsman  for  the  U5.?"  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  Center  for  the  Study  o<  D«do- 
cratlc  Institutions,  Santa  Barbara,  In  Center 
Dairy:  14.  p.  10-35. 

•  See  the  I9S5  Report^of  the  Commission  on 
Judicial  Qualifications' to  the  Governor,  and 
Jack  E.  Prankel,  "Judicial  Discipline  and  B^ 
moval."  Ter-as  Law  Revietc.  June  1966,  p. 
1117-1135.  Mr.  Prankel  Is  ExecuUve  Secre- 
tary to  the  Commission.  Judges  are  within 
the  ambit  oJ  the  Plnnlsh  and  SwedWi 
Ombudsmen. 

*•  The  Dafty  caUfomian,  Horember  14, 19W. 
p.6. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMIUAN 

or  sotrrH  casouma 
Di  TBX  HOU8K  OF  RIPBBSEHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  January  24, 19S7 
Mr.  McMHIiAN.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Houae,  I  take  treat 
pleasure  In  Inserting  In  Uie  Cohmis- 
siohal  Rscoid  a  news  items  oonceminf 
Mrs.  Lois  McKay  Watson,  a  teacher  at 
Latta  High  School,  South  Carolina, 
which  is  located  In  my  congressional 
district. 

You  will  note  that  Mrs.  Watson  has 
been  selected  to  enter  competition  with 
eight  southern  States  tor  an  award  in 
chemistry. 

Latta  High  School  is  considered  one 
of  the  leading  high  schools  in  my  State 
and  we  are  extremely  proud  of  Mrs.  Wat- 
son's accomplishments  and  her  outstand- 
ing work  in  the  field  of  chemistry. 
Lois  M.  Watson   RBcnvxs  South   Caxoliha 

CMKVICAI.    AWAMD 

Ifn.  LiolB  McKay  Wataoa,  chemistry  teacher 
at  LAtta  High  School,  racelved  the  "outBtand- 
Ing"  awards  of  the  South  CaioUDa  SecUon. 
American  chemlstiy  Society.  Tuesday  night. 
Mr».  Watson  received  the  "Outatandlng 
High   School   Ohemletry   Teacher   Award." 

F^jllowlng  the  preeentatlona,  memhera  of 
the  chemistry  society  heaid  a  lecture  on  "So- 
lar Bnergy"  by  Dr.  Clark  Brlcker  of  tbe  Unl- 
venlty  of  Kansas. 

I>r.  Oavla,  now  dean  of  the  OoUege  of  Arts 
and  Science  at  USC  we*  named  outetandlng 
chemist  "In  recognition  of  hla  oontrtbutlons 
and  Influence  In  the  field  of  chemistry." 

The  cltaUon  noted,  among  other  things, 
that  while  he  was  head  of  the  USC  depart- 
ment. It  developed  from  a  small  department 
"into  one  which  has  received  recognition." 
He  wai  further  died  as  "an  Inspiring 
teacher,"  an  "organiser  and  leader"  and  "suc- 
cceeful  administrator."  Davis  Is  chairman  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies. 
Mrs.  Watson,  a  teacher  in  Latta  for  18 
years,  was  honored  for  the  "effectiveness  of 
her  teaching  and  the  encouragement  she 
gives  to  her  students." 

She  has  sponsored  the  science  fairs  In 
her  school  for  seven  years  during  which 
many  of  her  students  have  won  major  awards 
for  their  exhibits. 

Before  she  entered  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Mis.  Watson  was  an  Industrial  ehemUt 
for  four  years. 

The  South  Carolina  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society  Is  privileged  to  present 
Its  ll»«fl  Outstanding  High  School  Chemistry 
T*«cher  Award  to  Mrs.  Ixils  McKay  Watson. 
Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Other  Sciences  at 
the  I*tt»  High  School,  I^tu.  South  Caro- 
lina. In  recognition  of  her  outstanding  work 
as  a  teacher  In  I^tta  High  School  for  eliteen 
years. 

me  effectiveness  of  her  teaching  and  the 
encouragement  that  ahe  gives  to  her  stu- 
dents Is  demonstrated  by  the  list  of  tiose 
who  have  excelled  m  ooUege  and  In  graduate 
school  and  arejicjw  having  successful  careers 
in  Tsxlous  fields  of  science. 

She  has  sponsored  the  Science  Pairs  In 
Latia  High  School  for  seven  years;  and  be- 
oauss  of  her  Inspiration  and  interest,  her 
students  have  won  grand  prises,  many  first 
planes  In  the  Junior  and  senior  divisions,  and 
a  number  ot  special  awards  St  the  Regional 
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Ttw  South  OmwII—  SMUoa  rcoocnlM* 
tb*t  bT  ba>  putupktiac  tn  en*  NkUoqjJ 
Selene*  Fo>inid«11«n  IkwatatM  In  reo«iit 
jmn  tt  am  QBlTOlMr  <K  II<]rUi  CiraUlu 
uid  u  tb*  OaUa(*c(  WlUUm  and  lOur  and 
In  tta«  lnt«««inflrtoaa  XnctltuU  for  Sp«o«  Bol- 
en«>  BducKtlCB  U  ttw  UnlTCrtftr  o<  Boutb 
narld*.  lb*  eaattnTW  to  keep  tbrmMt  of  de- 
T«lopcaant«  tn  •etonot  and  In  educmUoa. 

Bar  Ixckcroond  for  taarjilng  haa  been  Im- 
prored  by  wortlnf  aa  an  tnduatrtal  cbemiat 
for  four  faaia  prtor  to  mterlng  Uia  ijafblng 
pcx>feMloa  and  by  eitanalTe  travel.  Sbe  la 
a  membar  and  leader  In  ctnc  oifanlzatlona 
which  aerva  to  prccnoce  a  deolrable  relatlon- 
ahlp  between  xbm  elaaaroocn  and  the  bomea 
mm  wUcH  Of  Btudanta  oome. 

J.  W.  BotntNicHT, 

AHardj  Committee. 
Joaw  C.  EBWAana. 

Award!  Committee. 
Ciuatxa  K.  DuajUB, 
CTuUmws.  SotUH  Carolina  Section  o/  the 
Americtn  cliemtcal  5ocmi». 


OMcr  Aauncami 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OXXJtflOMA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24. 1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  recommended  that  we  raise 
social  security  beneflta.  that  we  Improve 
and  extend  health  care  available  to  the 
elderly,  that  we  attaclc  unjust  job  dis- 
crimination due  to  age,  and  that  we  ex- 
pand pro-ams  designed  to  bring  mean- 
ing to  thoae  living  In  retirement.  I  am 
confident  that  most  Americana  share 
these  goals  and  this  dream. 

The  Washington  Post.  In  a  thoughtful 
editorial  in  todays  Lssue.  urstes  quick 
action  on  these  proposals.  I  Include  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

(From  the  Wasblngtoo  Post.  Jan.  24,  1967] 
Oiesn  Amducahs 

Tbe  Prealdent's  propoMls  for  l«gUdatloo  to 
Improre  the  lot  of  Americans  over  «lxty-flve 
reflect  B  natlonaJ  concern  for  the  pllgbt  of 
the  aged.  The  poverty  of  more  thjut  five 
tnlUion  aglQg  Aznerlc&tu  U  ft  reproach  to  our 
society  that  ought  to  be  removed  If  It  la 
within  the  capacity  at  government  to  re- 
move It. 

One  may  hope  that  educatloa  and  train- 
ing of  tbe  young  wlU  dlmlnlah  poverty  ot 
the  aged  In  decadee  hence.  But  tbe  vast 
expansion  of  educatlotiaJ  faclUtlea.  produc- 
ing an  increasing  proportion  of  literate  and 
trained  youcha  cannot  be  made  retroactive. 
The  opportunity  to  lead  rewarding  and  uae- 
ful  lives  within  the  framework  of  our  society 
decUnee  rather  than  Lncreaae*  for  tboee 
already  In  the  older  age  bra2ket«.  They  oaJi- 
not  be  retrained,  re-educated  and  recondi- 
tioned for  succeasful  competition  In  a  world 
that  so  differs  from  tbe  one  for  which  their 
training  prepared  them. 

The  changes  In  the  security  payment* 
recommended  by  the  President  are  not  ex- 
travagant or  reckless.  They  wlU  leave  mil- 
lions of  aged  atin  in  dlEBculty.  Bat  they 
advance  the  national  policy  In  the  direction 
It  ought  to  go.  Pertiaps.  in  soother  gen- 
eration, poverty  and  sglng  wlU  not  so  fre- 
quenUy  be  found  together.  But  there  seems 
to  t>e  no  aoluUon  now  for  the  problems  ot 
tlie  aging  poor  but  the  largease  at  goreni' 


msnt  or  the  b«lp  at  private  charity.  The 
Prealdectt'e  propoHJe  ought  to  receive  the 
support  tjt  all  thoughtful  and  oompaasiooate 
pwV^ 


Tim  Urcat  TrMp  Witkdrawal  FrwB 
Eafvpt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  nm 

am  Haw  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPUESENTATJVE3 

Tuesday,  Januam  2<.  19ST 
Mr.  FDJO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
relntroduwd  my  resolution,  last  year  the 
first  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
declare  the  sense  of  the  House  that  Amer- 
ican military  commitments  In  Europe  be 
revised  so  aa  to  enable  the  withdrawal 
of  such  American  troopa  as  might  be 
withdrawn  consonant  with  national  se- 
curity. 

I  originally  Introduced  this  resolution 
in  February  19««,  out  of  concern  with 
the  U.S.  war  effort  and  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  position.  It  Is  Ulcely  that 
the  Senate  «ill  pass  some  resolution  re- 
garding our  European  troop  strength 
during  1967. 

Passage  of  my  resolution  would  lead 
to  freeing  more  troops  for  service  on  the 
home  front  and  In  southeast  Asia.  I  am 
not  urging  escalation  or  de-escalation.  I 
am  proposing  measures  which  show  Eu- 
rope that  we  mean  business.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  not  default  to  the 
Senate  In  such  vigilance. 

Our  Euroiiean  commitment  clearly  In- 
terferes with  our  troop  rotations  In  Viet- 
nam. I  would  also  hasten  to  point  out 
that  our  European  military  commitment 
Is  very  costly.  The  billions  we  are  spend- 
ing In  Europe  could  be  trimmed  to  bring 
our  budget  closer  to  balance,  and  help 
head  off  the  need  for  the  proposed  S-per- 
cent  tax  Increase. 

Not  only  Is  our  commitment  costly  In 
budget  terms,  but  It  Is  costly  In  balance- 
of-payments  terms.  In  1985,  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  administration's  much  her- 
alded war  on  baJance-of-payments  diffi- 
culties, this  country  lost  tl  6  billion  In 
gold.  This  was  the  biggest  loss  of  gold 
since  1960.  Prance.  Germany,  and  Spain, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  bilked  us  of 
«  billion  worth  of  gold  since  1960.  Now 
Prance  Is  after  gold  again.  We  have  al- 
most 300.000  troopa  stationed  In  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  and  the  dollar!  paid 
to  support  these  troops,  many  of  which 
wind  up  In  French  hands,  constitute  a 
high  proportion  of  the  dollars  traded  In 
for  U.S.  gold. 

The  American  military  commitment 
keeps  our  taxes  high  and  holds  out  the 
promise  of  even  higher  taxes.  But  what 
does  It  do  for  Europe?  It  keeps  Euro- 
pean taxes  low.  ^t  eases  the  strain  on 
European  budgets  through  minimizing 
defense  expenditures.  The  reduced  B^i- 
ropean  taxes  subsidize  European  Indus- 
try, making  European  exports  more  com- 
petitive with  American  exports.  This 
hurts  our  trade  situation. 

Another  reason  to  reduce  VB.  troop 
commitment  in  Europe  Is  tbe  fact  that 


some  of  our  NATO  allies  are  trading 
with  North  Vietnam.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect diplomats  to  take  our  war  effort 
seriously  while  we  tolerate  a  heavy  strain 
In  keeping  up  the  military  protection  of 
those  who  encourage  or  trade  with  our 
enemies? 

If  we  shift  some  troops  from  Europe 
to  Vietnam,  we  can  meet  our  heavy  mili- 
tary needs  In  Vietnam  without  resort  to 
the  draft  of  college  students  and  other 
young  Americans  in  unusual  number.  As 
long  as  we  are  keeping  troops  in  Europe 
that  could  better  be  used  on  behalf  of 
American  Interests  In  Vietnam,  we  are 
making  our  boys  face  a  military  draft 
so  that  America  can  protect  Europe, 
while  Europe's  youth  escape  the  service 
Europe  might  otherwise  require  of  them. 
I  do  not  want  American  students  in  rice 
paddles  while  American  soldiers  keep  Eu- 
rof)e's  young  people  free  for  wine, 
women,  and  song. 

What  exactly  Is  wrong  with  Europe 
protecting  Europe?  Our  strategies  which 
say  otherwise  are  based  on  postwar  mili- 
tary pschologles  which  have  ceased  to 
be  realistic  now  that  the  great  Commu- 
nist threat  is  China — at  least  for  the 
moment.  I  do  not  urge  the  withdrawal 
of  any  troops  in  Europe  who  are  clearly 
protecting  our  Interests.  Let  us  with- 
draw those  who  are  protecting  European 
and  not  American  Interests. 


Tke  PreiiJcBt's  Profraa  for  OMcr  Amer- 
ieaas  Descrres  Sappari 


SPEECH 

HON.  JEFFERT  COHELAN 

or   CAUFOMMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondov,  January  13.  i^Sl 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  the  constructive,  forward-looking 
message  he  has  sent  to  the  Congress  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  Americans  65  and  over. 

The  elderly  have  all  too  often  been  a 
neglected  segment  of  our  society.  All  too 
many  of  them  live  on  totally  Inadequate 
incomes,  some  five  million  below  even  the 
poverty  level.  All  too  many  bear  a  dis- 
proportionately heavy  burden  of  run- 
down housing,  of  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment and  of  Inferior  recreation  and 
rehabilitation  services. 

Our  goal  should  be  nothing  less  than  a 
life  of  dignity  and  self-respect  for  all  of 
our  older  Americans.  To  this  end  we 
surely  «an  agree  with  the  President's 
call  to  raise  social  security  benefits  to  a 
level  which  will  better  meet  today's 
needs,  to  improve  and  extend  the  health 
care  available  to  the  elderly,  to  attack 
the  roots  of  imjust  Job  discrimination 
and  to  renew  and  expand  otir  programs 
to  help  bring  fulfillment  and  meaning  to 
the  retirement  years. 

The  President's  recommendations  are 
certainly  not  excessive.  Clearly  more 
still  could  be  asked  and  done  for  the  mil- 
lions of  our  older  people  who  live  In  dif- 
ficulty and  despair.  But  this  Is  a  prac- 
tical and  a  timely  proposal  which  the 
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President  has  sent  to  Congress.  I  hope 
that  It  will  reoel'ye  the  early  considera- 
tion and  approval  which  It  deserves. 


TVtapsoB  Pays  TAate  to  AtUata  Gat 
UgULtaderiUp 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 


IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24,  19ST 


Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  for  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  in  the  Rscoao. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  oldest,  most 
substantial  and  Urgest  business  firms  in 
the  city  of  AUanta,  which  is  within  my 
district  Is  the  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Co. 
Since  Its  founding  110  years  ago,  the 
company  has  developed  into  a  $100  mU- 
lion  a  year  business  serving  more  than  a 
half -million  customers.  One  of  the  rea- 
sor«  for  the  company's  success  has  been 
its  enlightened  corporate  leadership. 

RecenUy.  Col.  Hubert  P.  Lee,  editor  of 
Dixie  Business  magazine,  published  In  the 
winter,    1966.    Issue    an    article    paying 
tribute  to  leadership  of  this  fine  company 
and  I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  to 
the  RicoRB  so  that  others  may  have  the 
benefit  of  knowing  about  this  outstand- 
ing corporate  leader. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Ukh  d*   tks  Nkwb 
(By  Hubert  F.  Le*.  editor) 
Ths  year  IBM  b"  beea  >  bu«y  year  for 
W&llaoe  L.  Jjee,  preeldent  of  tbe   110-year 
old  AUenU  Ugbt  Co. 

On  January  81,  !«««  bis  Arm  merged  with 
Savannab  Oa*  Company. 

AtlanU  0»»  in  1»M  gained  eitended  eerv- 
Ice  to  31  Incorporated  communltlee,  bring- 
ing to  158  communlUee  lerved. 

On  April  ao.  Mr.  Lee  wa«  elected  president 
of  tbe  Southern  Gee  AasoclaUon.  the  tzade 
aesodatlon  ol  natural  gae  distribution,  pipe 
line  and  production  companlee  In  14  etatce. 
Construction  wae  atarted  on  the  Oas 
Tower  at  236  Peachtree  Street,  the  aret  of- 
llce  building  m  Georgia  wltb  natural  gaa 
turblnee  u  Ita  elcluUve  energy  source  Tbe 
25-atory.  tlO-mllUon  office  building  will  l>e 
owned  by  John  Portman.  Atlanta,  and  Tram- 
mel Crow  of  DaUaa.  developen  of  tbe  Peach- 
'    tree  Center. 

Atlanta  Gaa  Juat  misled  tbe  mark  In  total 
revenues  tor  IDM,  the  total  waa  t9».0MJ»4. 
The  company  passed  half  mllUon  mark  In 
customers. 

NIHKTUTH  AMNivaaaaET 
•nila  Week,  by  Hubert  F.  I«e,  a  weekly 
newapaper    column,    wae    encored    In    tbe 
Winter     1II4«     Issue     Dixie     Bualcese.     tbe 
world's  foreraoet  small  magazine. 
Here  are  a  lew  paragrapba. 
One  of   the  moet   impreaelve  dlnneta   we 
have  attended  In  a  quarter  of- a  century  as 
a  newapapennan  and  editor  waa  one  given 
laet  weet  (Oct.  SI)  by  the  AUanta  Historical 
Society  In   honor  of  the  90tb  blrtbday  of 
The  AUanta  Oas  Ught  Company. 

IV  wee  a  proud  moment  In  tbe  life  of 
Hock  O.  Tabor,  pieeldent  of  the  Oaa  Com- 
pany, when  ho  beard  bla  firm  dubbed  "a 
symbol    cf    what    make*    Amefloa    fraat." 


Henry  A.  Alexander,  president  of  tbe  Atlanta 
Hlstorloal  Society  paid  tribute  to  one  of  At- 
lanta's oldMt  boalneee  Oorporatlona  when 
he  declared  It  alwaye  bas  etood  lor  •perma- 
nenc»,  enlerprlee.  weU-balanced  Judgment. 
Integrity  and  ■ucceea.'* 

Bock  Taber  told  the  dUtlngulabed  gather- 
ing what  he  bad  previoualy  told  me,  that  it 
waa  the  flnrt  time  In  hla  «  yoara  In  the  pubUe 
uUlity  Industry  that  the  people  o»  a  com- 
munity had  gathered  to  pay  ortbute  to  one 
of  its  utUiUee.  He  also  told  the  etory  o<  the 
Gas  Company  and  how  It  was  founded  to 
Ilirht  AUanta'e  atreeta  on  ChrUtmaa  Day, 
ias6  Said  Ur.  Taber.  -it  baa  progreeaed 
with  the  community,  and  planned  with  the 
community  for  the  growth  and  expansion 
that  haa  taken  place  during  the  years." 

Tbe  Oaa  Co.  received  lu  charter  m  Febru- 
ary 1847. 

H  C«rl  Wolf,  who  left  tbe  Oaj  Company  a 
year  ago  to  become  Managing  Director  of  the 
American  Oaa  Aasodation.  eounded  a  keynote 
when  he  aald  that  "only  by  a  balanced  oom- 
binaUon  ot  the  lervloe  and  profit  ooncepta 
oan  we  have  American  industry  aa  we  know 
it  today." 

Without  profit  there  can  he  no  eervlce.  he 
might  bave  added. 

It  waa  fitUng  led  appropriate  that  Mr. 
Taber  oo  that  hlatotlc  occasion  paid  tribute 
to  other  public  uUllty  ofllciala  who  have 
pUyed  an  ImporUnt  part  in  Atlanta  and 
Georgia's  growth,  including  Hal  Dunuj.  pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Bell  T  *  T  Company. 
J,  Fred  Tuner,  vice  president  of  the  Tele- 
phone Company.  Preston  S.  Arkwrlgbt.  chair- 
man of  the  Oeorglo  Power  Company  and  W. 
E  Mitchell,  president  ol  the  GeorgUi  Power 
Company. 

Probably  no  city  or  state  in  the  naUon 
has  ao  many  public  utuity  oOclals  who  have 
served  their  city  or  state  lO  weU  aa  have  the 
men  Mr.  Taber  mentioned.  Particularly  Pres- 
ton S.  Arkwright  and  Hal  8.  Dumas.  I  kncrw 
of  tbihgs  Mr.  Arkwright  has  done  for  Geor- 
gia, had  they  t)een  done  by  anyOne  other 
than  a  public  uUlity  official,  would  bave 
caused  the  people  of  the  state  to  dralt  him 
foe  Governor  or  Senator.  And  had  they  done 
SO,  be  would  have  made  a  good  one. 


Jcwisli  NaUoDal  Fmai 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHH>LEY 

or  nxiMoxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weineadaw,   January    II,    19S7 


Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 31  the  Jewish  National  Fund  Is  hon- 
oring Samuel  Shapiro  with  the  Keter 
Shem  Tov  Award.  Mr.  Sam  of  niinoU, 
as  he  is  popularly  known,  is  most  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  this  honor,  which 
means  "Crown  of  a  Good  Name." 

Samuel  Shapiro  has  made  an  out- 
standing record  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  great  SUte  of  Illinois  and  has 
gained  great  stature  as  a  leader  and  as 
a  humanitarian.  He  Is  truly  a  special 
kind  of  person  who  spends  virtually  all  of 
his  time  In  doing  things  for  other  people. 
He  has  worked  unselfishly  and  untiringly 
In  behalf  of  others  and  his  contribution 
to  the  people  of  Illinois  cannot  be 
measured. 

It  certainly  Is  most  appropriate  that 
Samuel  Shapiro  be  given  the  Crown  of 
a  Good  Name. 


War  Afaiut  Graft  Needs  EacalaiiM 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    HICHtOAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24, 1967 
Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.    Speaker. 
11   there   were  ever   a  place  where   we 
needed  a  fully  effective  showplace  for- 
eign aid  operation  it  is  South  Vietnam. 
Dnfortunately,   this   has  not   been   the 
case,  as  has  been  recently  acknowledged 
In  a  report  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional   Development's    Saigon    director, 
Donald  G.  MacDonald.    While  It  may  be 
that  graft  and  corruption  are  age-old 
problems  and  that  the  Vietnamese  pro- 
gram by  Its  very  scope  and  complexity 
presents  special  problems,  that  Is  no  rea- 
son, I  feel,  to  Justify  official  tolerance  of 
the  diversion  of  as  much  as  6  percent  of 
our  aid  assistance  to  the  Vletcong  or  for 
other  Illicit  purposes.    Certainly  any  aid 
the  Vletcong  derives  from  this  source  can 
only  do  damage  many  times  over  to  the 
efforts  ol  our  fighting  men  to  defeat  the 
enemy  and  pacify  the  country.     If  our 
Government  with  all  the  talent  and  ma- 
terial It  has  Invested  in  the  Vietnamese 
undertaking  cannot  achieve  a  better  rec- 
ord than  this,  we  may  well  wonder  about 
the   efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our 
other,     lower    priority,    aid     programs 
throughout  the  world. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  State  Journal 
of    Lansing,    Mich,     appearing     Tues- 
day, January  17.  enUUed  "War  Against 
Graft  Needs  Escalation"  offers  a  cogent 
statement  on  this  question  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
(From  the  SUte  Journal,  Jan.  17.  1»«7| 
Wis  AOAINST  Oa*rr  Nxoa  Bbcai.»tiok 
President  Johnson's  call  for  a  »6  7  biUion 
tax  boost  partly  to  help  pay  the  soaring  coets 
of   the   war   In   Vietnam   Imparts   a   special 
signlflcanoe    to   a   shocking   new   report   on 
graft  and  corruption  tn  connecuon  with  the 
American  economic  aid  program  In  the  em- 
batUed  Asian  country. 

In  our  opinion  the  report  was  bl^ly  dU- 
turt>lng  because  of  the  amount  Involved  and 
alao  because  of  the  seemingly  casual  attitude 
of  the  UB.  officials  in  charge. 

Acconllng  to  a  recent  dispatch  from 
Saigon,  the  U.8.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  eatlmates  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  laS  million  worth  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  oommodiUea  delivered  to 
South  Vietnam  "was  stolen  or  otherwise  di- 
verted" In  1966. 

Last  November  two  Associated  Presa  writers 
reported  aft«*  a  two-month  AP  aurvey  that 
profiteering,  graft  and  corruption  were  cost- 
ing American  taxpayers  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion dotlaia  a  day  in  tbe  country  the  United 
States  Is  defending  against  Communist  ag- 
gression at  a  steadily  rising  cost  In  lives  end 
money.  They  dted  numerous  examples  ot 
stolen  or  diverted  goods  and  currency 
speculation. 

After  the  articles  were  published  offidaJB 
In  Saigon  and  Waablngton  announced  a 
number  ot  measuree  designed  to  reduce  or 
investigate  the  loeaes. 

Donald  O  MacDonald.  director  of  UB.  aid 
In  the  South  VIetnameee  capital,  and  other 
AID  officials  said  reoenUy  that  massive  Amer- 
ican economic  aasUtanoe  was  potired  Into 
Vietnam  last  year  to  help  curb  InfiaUcn  and 
expand  econooUc  developsMBt. 
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Tbc  sCAtetneot  on  lU«f  al  dlTeraion  said  In 
part:  "There  wer«  Increased  opportUQlUe*  for 
pUferage.  theft  or  Improper  application  of 
AID  nippllM.  especially  tn  the  porta  and  Ln 
provincial   programa." 

"On  tile  baaie  of  recent  ratea  or  loaa.  DB. 
AID  efttlmatei  tbat  no  mora  than  S  to  6 
per  cent  of  the  U.S  economic  aMUtance  com- 
modttlee  delivered  to  Vietnam  was  stolen  or 
otherwise  diverted  in  recent  montha  from 
their  Intended  uses,"  the  statement  added. 

Although  UacDonald  denied  an  Intent  to 
minimise  such  lowea  be  aaid:  "AIO  believe* 
that  the  eaUmated  overall  loee  rat*  of  »  to 
6  per  cent  of  U,S.  AID  goods  cannot  be  re- 
garded ac  highly  unusual  in  a  wartime  sit- 
uation as  complex  lU  that  In  Vietnam." 

Trying  to  prevent  graTt  and  corruption 
under  the  conditions  prevaiUag  in  Vietnam 
obvtoualy  la  a  difficult  taak  but  tht  impor- 
tance of  the  effort  Increaaea  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  economic  asststauc^  program. 

Perhapa  the  effort  would  be  more  effective 
and  the  coeu  borne  by  Americao  taxpayers 
would  not  Pe  a*  great  if  the  losses  were  re- 
gu-ded  sa  highly  unuaoaJ  and  If  there  were 
greater  determination  to  halt  the  activities 
which  aap  the  effect! venees  of  the  aid -pro- 
gram that  la  supposed  to  be  a  vital  part  of 
U.S.  policy  In  Vietnara- 

It  Is  neceesary  for  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  two  wars  in  Vietnam— one  agalnat 
Red  military  aggression  and  the  other  against 
corrupt! oq^  and  theft.  The  American  people 
have  every  rljht  to  expect  a  maximum  effort 
by  the  oSlctala  In  charge  of  each  of  them 
to  make  them  aa  effective  u  possible, 


RX.  elected  In  IMO;  reelected  to  auc- 
ceedlns  Conffressea.** 

The  Honormble  Johjt  Focaitt  wm.  In- 
deed, a  representative  of  hU  constituents, 
and  the  Nation  will  harvest  for  a  long 
time  to  oome  the  seeds  sown  by  his  ^reat 
statesmanship. 


Hm.  Ukm  E.  Fnvtjr 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KKIffTtrCKT 

D(  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRI3ENTATIVKS 

Wedneadav.  January  II,  1967 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly  Uke  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  our  colleagues  concern- 
ing the  Honorable  John  Edw«io  Fooa«ty. 
This  truly  great  Rhode  Island  legislator 
has  erected  a  towering  monument  to  hU 
memory  through  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  In  the  building  of  programs  and 
institutes  to  develop  and  protect  the  hu- 
man resources  of  this  great  Nation. 

History  records  he  was  a  bricklayer. 
The  bricks  and  mortar  laid  by  Johh 
FoGARTY  can  be  discerned  in  the  expand- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education  af- 
fording new  and  improved  learning  op- 
portunities for  our  citizens  resulting 
from  his  guiding  band  on  appropriation 
measures  to  fund  meaningful  programs. 
They  can  be  seen  in  those  national  In- 
stitutes which  are  effectively  coping  with 
the  disease  and  Infirmity  which  collects 
an  exorbitant  toll  from  the  human  re- 
sources of  our  Nation. 

His  lifelong  campaign,  directed  by  his 
Intense  compassion."  to  Improve  oppor- 
tunities for  people  to  participate  and 
share  in  the  great  affluence  of  our  democ- 
racy, was  conducted  with  great  modesty 
and  with  what  will  be  recorded  by  his- 
tory' as  almost  legendary  legislative  skill 
Indicative  of  his  humility  U  the  tact  that 
the  current  Congressional  Directory — of 
all  the  great  thlnss  that  may  be  said 
about  him — carries  only  this  line:  "Johk 
Edw«u>  Pocutt,  Democrat,  of  Hannony, 


KiAM  CUytoB  Powell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

or    rSJCNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESZNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24.  1967 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Pittsburgh  CathoUc. 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Msgr. 
Charles  Owen  Rice,  commenting  on  our 
coUeajfue.  the  gentleman  from  New  Tork 
[Mr.  Powell  1.  Monsl^nor  Rice's  article 
does  not  seek  to  excuse  or  even  to  discuss 
at  length  the  charges  that  have  been 
leveled  at  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
He  discusses,  Instead,  the  reasons  why 
the  House  took  Its  action  of  January  10. 
The  article  speaks  for  Itself,  and  I  can 
neither  Improve  upon  It.  nor  adequately 
summarize  It.  But  one  point  which 
Monsignor  Rice  makes  Is  worth  singling 
out. 

It  Is  worth  nothing  that  the  man  ta  not 
accused — 

Says  Monsignor  Rice — 
of  selling  hla  influeace.  of  taking  pay  for 
puahJng  or  blocking  Icgtstattoa  or  legal 
reetralnt.  I  happen  to  ttUnk  the  worat  a 
politician  can  do  la  eeU  hlmaeU  to  the  mighty, 
Lhoae  unaiMakable  otl  mllUonairea,  for  In- 
stance. X  would  prefer  even  a  common  thief 
to  such — 

Continues  the  monsignor. 

Mr.  Speaker.,  imder  tmanlmous  con- 
sent. I  Include  the  full  text  of  Monsignor 
Rice's  column  following  these  remarks 
IntheRxconD: 

Adam  Clattom  Powxll 
(By  Magr.  Charles  Owen  Rloet 

It  la  moat  dUBctilt  for  the  white  mind  to 
understand  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  He  seemed 
deliberately  to  make  it  easy  for  hla  enemlea 
to  get  him  sa  he  left  hla  tiank  unprotected. 
Not  only  haa  the  white  mind  dlSlculCy  In 
understanding  Powel^  or  finding  sympathy 
for  him.  it  Is  puzzled  that  the  Negro  com- 
munity haa  not  repudiated  the  "boundar" 
and  opted  for  respectability. 

There  are  explanatlona  for  the  PoweU 
phenomenon  but  they  are  not  at  all  simple. 
Much,  much  more  Is  Involved  than  delight  at 
a  glamorous  gadfly.  That  by  itself  would 
not  have  won  the  support  of  nearly  aU 
American  Negroee.  Pro-Powell  feelings  are 
deep,  and  they  are  broad.  I  am  convinced 
from  peraonal  inveatlgatlon  that  even  the 
apathetic  Negroes,  the  ones  who  pay  Uttte 
attention  to  clvU  rlghu  and  antl-porerty. 
these  would  take  to  the  streeta  for  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  He  haa  got  through  to  them. 
They  understand  him  and  hla,  "Keep  the 
faith  Baby." 

To  the  white  mind,  a  man  in  Powells 
pceltlon  should  have  been  super  cautious 
and  should  have  protected  himself.  He 
ahoutd  have  labored  to  be  above  suspicion. 
Whitea  also  would  prefer  a  man  Uke  Powell 
to  demonstrate  by  a  sensitive  regard  for  their 
opinion  the  fact  that  subtly  ha  "imows  hla 
place."    We  would  Uka  all  Black  leaden  to 


adjuat  to  our  world  and  our  thought  proc- 

Powell's  strength  with  Negroes  cornea  pre- 
claely  from  bU  refuaal  to  be  a  white  mans 
Negro.  He  la  attracUve  to  Negroea  because 
he  win  not  stay  In  the  place  the  white  mao 
haa  marked  out  for  him.  and  he  la  deter- 
mined the  white  man  wUl  take  or  reject  htm 
as  he  is. 

Other  men  might  have  said  to  themselves, 
I  am  a  Negro  and  I  had  better  play  It  cagey 
or  I  wUl  not  last.  Other  men  would  have 
bent  over  backward  and  would  have  covered 
up.  Not  PoweU.  He  la  what  he  la.  and  he 
makea  no  detenaive  movae. 

If  PoweU  were  a  calcuIaUng  and  circum- 
spect political  operator,  he  would  stIU  have  a 
certain  appeal  to  hla  constituents,  but  cut- 
ting, as  he  doca.  a  fiamboyant  and  maaterful 
Qgure.  he  la  Irreslstable  and  unt>eatable. 

He  makee  white  men  bristle,  and  Negroes 
rather  like  that  too. 

in  that  ttie  Powell  misunderstanding  wld- 
ena  the  gap  between  white  and  Black,  I  re- 
gret it.  But  we  muat  realm  tliat  the  mi^- 
underatandlng  could  not  have  been  ao  monu- 
mental In  the  first  place  If  a  tragic  gap  had 
not  already  yawned  at  our  feet.  Negroes  are 
almost  a  separate  nation.  Each  nation  baa 
Ita  special  heroea.  A  eubjugated  nation 
values  rebellion  and  defiance  in  tta  heroce. 
and  It  lovea  panache.  PoweU  fibs  every  re- 
quirement. 

Powell  had  natural  enemlea.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  Southemera  are  Infuriated 
at  hla  swagger.  They  dlsUke  uppity  Negroes, 
and  to  them  Adam  Clayton  la  the  essence 
of  uppltyneea. 

The  rural  and  respectable  Northemen,  who 
are  larger  in  Congreaslonal  number  than  they 
should  tw,  dIsUke  the  openneea  of  the  man. 
Appearance  Is  ao  important  to  them.  They 
affect  humility  and  publicly  they  play  it 
snuU.  PoweU  plays  It  btg,  and  would  not 
know  how  to  affect  a  almpering  smallneas. 

Then  there  are  the  hidden  rascala.  The 
ones  who  milk  their  Joba  of  every  advantage, 
who  hit  the  expense  account  hard,  and  fill 
the  payroU  with  relativea  and  other  dronee. 
They  do  not  want  thia  aort  of  betiavlor 
flaunted,  and  they  deeply  resent  the  ooe 
who  blows  the  whUtle.  who  says  I  am  merely 
doing  In  the  open  what  others  do  covertly 
In  addition,  the  labor  eetabllshment  has 
been  anU-Poweli  since  he  uaed  hla  position 
as  chairman  of  the  lAt>or  and  Education 
Committee  to  baraas  certain  labor  unions  lor 
their  de  facto  dlacriml nation  agalnat  hla 
Negro  people. 

It  wsa  an  Ml  aaaorted  pack  of  baying  dogs 
but  it  had  teeth.  NoUy  dog*  of  the  news 
media  Joined  the  chaae  and  tried  Powell  In 
public.  They  made  sure  that  every  charge 
and  Innuendo  waa  apread  abroad.  When 
they  went  Into  full  cry  It  waa  too  late  for 
Uieir  quarry  to  attempt  to  outbark  or  to 
evade  them. 

The  chargea  are  aerlous.  but  we  have  not 
the  background  facts  to  Judge  the  case.  We 
need  a  complete  investigation  of  Powell's 
allegation  that  similar  conduct  haa  been  con- 
doned In  other  Congressmen.  He  Is  a  suffl- 
ctently  Important  member  of  Congreaa  to 
have  his  counter  charges  examined  rather 
than  Ignored. 

Finally,  the  charges,  strong  as  they  are. 
fall  In  the  lesaer  category  of  abuse  of  privi- 
lege, tt  la  worth  noting  that  the  man  Is  not 
accused  of  selling  his  Influence,  of  taking 
pay  for  pushing  or  blocking  legislation  or 
legal  restraint. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  worst  a  poli- 
tician can  do  Is  seU  himself  to  the  mighty. 
thoae  unspeakable  oil  mUllonalrea.  for  in- 
atance.  I  would  prefer  even  a  common  thief 
to  such. 

Adam  PoweU  was  no  thief,  but  he  was 
careless  in  the  grand  manner.  Hla  people 
want  him  to  keep  on  being  thalr  Congreas- 
man,  and  they  will  elect  him  again  and  again. 
Congress  wUl  be  doing  wrong.  If  It  dare  deny 
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sun  bK  Mac.  bec«uM   It  will  b»  deprtrtnf 

bU  ooniUtuenu  of  their  right  to  !>•  repre- 
mitMl  by  the  man  of  their  choice. 


TteaJy  Ifcw  R«»»«"  Victim  of  Nwlrat* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    l<AXTl.AlfD 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  January  Z<,  19*7 
Sfr  UOVa  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tragedy  of  losing  a  eon  In  Vietnam 
WB£  compounded  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard C  Kramer,  of  SOOT  Chalgrove  Ave- 
nue Baltimore,  by  the  fact  that  It  oc- 
curred during  the  New  Years  tnice. 
Pfc  Howard  Morris  Kramer  was  kUIed 
just  8  weeks  afur  arriving  In  Vietnam 
as  a  member  of  the  "Ready  Now  Rang- 
ers ■  The  foUowlng  arUcle  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  summarizes  the  abbrevi- 
ated life  of  a  victim  of  vlotated  unkept 
"truce." 

Pic.  How»«o  Katun  Kiixn)  Doanw  T«oc» 
u«  VnrrNAM 
Pfc  HowM-d  Morrlj  Kr»mer.  k  Beltlmore 
■ervlcemui  who  hJuJ  been  In  Vletnim  for 
only  wlx  week.,  wm  kUled  by  hoetue  Are 
while  he  wm  on  lecurtty  petrol  at  hta  bMe 
nwr  Saigon.    He  wb«  JO  year.  old. 

A  netue  of  Baltimore  and  a  graduate  ol 
Poreet  Par»  High  School,  PrUrale  KramCT  en- 
lUted  in  the  Army  May  M.  IBM.  and  did 
hU  baelc  training  M  IV>rl  Gordon.  Georgia. 
He  ■rrlTed  In  Vietnam  November  IB  and  wai 
.UUoMd  at  Dl  An.  near  Saigon. 

The  tune  and  eaaet  clrcumstancee  of  BU 
death  were  unknown,  but  Rabbi  Harry  Me- 
an a  chaplain  at  Port  Meade,  infonned  Pn- 
nle  Kremefe   parente   that  their  eon   waa 
kined  during  the  New  Teari  truce, 
noci  aauK  s»Toa»»T 
The  truce  began  at  7  AJt,  Saturd.y, 
A  Deteoee  Department  telegram  to  Mr.  and 
Mn    Barnard  C,  Kramer,  6000  block  Cihal- 
grove    avenue,    aald    their    ion    died    from 
"wound,  received  whUe  on   MCurlty  patrol 
when  hit  by  hortUe  small  arm.  and  auto- 
matic weapon.  Ore." 

Private  Kramer  wa.  atUched  to  the  l«th 
Infantry  Ist  Division,  to  the  province  of  To 
Due.  Bl.  unit  wa«  called  the  'Ready  How 
Ranger." 

In  a  letter  sent  to  hi.  parent,  the  day  altar 
Chrtatma..  Private  Kramer  aald  he  enjoyed 
a  "delicious"  Chrlstmaa  dinner:  he  eapreeeed 
surprlM  that  such  good  food  could  be  pre- 
pared under  wartime  condition.. 

He  de«:rlbed  the  Vletnameee  civilian,  a. 
■nice"  and  said  thej  were  grateful  when 
American  »ldlera  smUed  at  them  and  dis- 
played friendly  feelings. 

vmlle  In  high  school.  Private  Kramer  wa. 
selected  for  a  Junior  Achievement,  Inc..  pro- 
gram— an  eatra-currlcular  activity  In  which 
student,  form  miniature  companies  and  make 
producu  or  perform  services  to  learn  buslneM 
technique.. 

He  wa.  elected  preeldent  of  hi.  company, 
which  made  hotplate,  one  year  and  bulletin 
hoards  the  next 


DTTaaESTSB  EN  aika.  aooaa 
Private  Kramer  attended  BaUtmora  Jun- 
ior CoUege  for  a  year  before  enlletlng  to  the 
Army, 

A  ooUectcr  tH  foreign  paper  money,  he  wa. 
alK>  totereated  In  nn  book,  and  waa  a  mem- 
ber c<  tb«  Matlosial  Blfie  AasocIaUon. 


Uw  Eaforceaot  Mupowcr  Nm^ 

KXroaJSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or  Twwasaas 
IB  THE  HOU8K  OP  RKPBBSBWTAllVKa 

Tueiday,  January  H,1967 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee,  Mr^ 
Speaker,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  B<«J> 
congress  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  188, 
the  law  enforcement  educaUon  bill, 
which  would  establish  broad  new  ave- 
nues ol  educational  opportunity  lor  the 
law  enforcement  and  corrections  profes- 
sions It  can  be  demonstrated  that  we 
are  on  the  point  of  requiring  the  Amer- 
ican law  enforcement  agencies  to  police 
a  society  to  which  they  are  educationally 
Inferior,  It  Is  my  contenUon  that  this 
could  only  contribute  disastrously  t»  the 
erosion  of  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
men  who  administer  It. 

The  tremendous  need  for  college  level 
education  for  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals, and  their  enthusiasm  for  such 
education  is  forcefully  presented  In  the 
excellent  article,  "Are  We  Aiming  Too 
Low  In  Recruitment,"  from  The  Police 
Chief  magazine,  January  issue.  The  au- 
thor. Mr,  George  H  Shepard.  Is  quall- 
ned  both  85  a  police  ofBcer  and  a  scholar, 
having  served  23  years  on  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  and  been  as- 
sociate professor  and  chairman  ef  a  col- 
lege police  science  department, 
Aai  W«  Ammo  Too  Low  »  RacatUTHairt? 
Acros.  the  country.  perKsnnel  recruiter. 
are  facing  a  scarcity  of  technician.  w>d  pro- 
feolonals  to  Oil  their  growtog  labor  need.. 
Increawd  technology  and  automation,  and 
the  emphasU  on  planning  and  research, 
while  parodoxlcally  replacing  the  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  worker  m  the  factory,  have 
to  turn  created  a  demand  for  highly  skilled 
and  educated  people,  the  "brain"  workers. 

Indiutry  recruitment  for  theae  prolea- 
Monall  hu  turned  to  the  coUege.  and  uiU- 
vertltle..  Every  graduating  claM  U  vlMted 
by  recruiter,  who  hire  the  promising 
studenu. 

Police  Kjmlnl.tr.tors,  faced  with  growing 
numbers  of  vacancies  In  their  force.,  are  now 
striving  to  compete  with  Industry  u  well  as 
other  governmenUl  agende.  lor  these  young 
candidates.  Dnfortunately,  they  are  becom- 
tog  IncreMlngly  frustrated  In  their  effort.. 
Familiar  question,  are:  "Why  should  coUege 
men  come  Into  our  department  for  .  starting 
salary  of  less  than  M.OOO  per  year,  when  they 
can  earn  more  In  other  Jobs,  and  l>e  lott 
safer?"  "Why  should  college  men  come  to 
us  as  lowly  patrolmen,  when  with  their  edu- 
cation, they  could  get  Jobe  m  supervl«w.?" 
Where  doe.  thl.  leave  the  college  candi- 
date? More  Importantly,  what  happen,  to 
thoae  deportments  which  make  no  attempt  to 
recruit  college-trained  men?  Are  they  srtic- 
ceesful  to  attracting  high  school  graduate, 
to  sufficient  number  to  satisfy  their  needs? 
A  canva.  of  most  police  agencies  would  re- 
mit to  a  negative  reply.  This  acute  short- 
we  of  trained,  better-educated  officer.  Is 
maktog  lt«lt  particularly  felt  in  area,  mich 
u  Juvenile  work,  technical  laboratory  aaslgn- 
ment..  and  to  planning  and  research  unit., 
not  to  menUon  the  vital  police  patrol  arM 

The  literature  on  personnel  to  Juvenile 
delinquency  service.  I.  replete  with  sugge.- 
Uona  foe  curricula,  atandard.,  to-wrrloe 
coursas,  workshop..  ln.Ututes  and  eemtoara. 


Almost  without  excepUon,  proJclonal.  to 
probation.  detenUon.  insUtutlonal  treatment 
and  parole  emphatically  stres.  the  bacca- 
lauerate  degree  as  a  mtolmal  educaUon.1  re- 
quirement for  their  stall  workers.  Mid  they 
prefer  a  graduate  degree  to  social  work. 

Tet  to  police  work,  educational  require- 
ments beyond  the  high  school  level  are  con- 
splcuoti.  by  their  aheence.  Por  example,  the 
lltemture  In  the  fleld  of  poUce  work  with 
children  ha.  tew  reference,  to  the  neceMlty 
of  coUege  training  foe  police  Juvenile  apecUl- 

Coramenttog  upon  the  dynamic  change,  to 
police  work  and  the  need  to  profeMlonallae. 
Prank  Day  obeerve. : 

"Today  II  a  poUoe  officer  U  to  carry  out  hi. 
duties  efficiently  and  IntelllgenUy.  he  must 
be  a  social  scientist.  It  U  necessary  to  get  » 
complete  man  who  baa  an  understanding  of 
his  KKlety  and  lu  people— a  teoMt  of  per- 
specUve  that  can  oome  only  from  a  broad, 
general  education.  And  the  higher  he  goe. 
in  rank,  the  more  he  needs  to  know  about 
people  and  their  InrtltuUons." 

Why  are  some  police  administrators  avoid- 
ing the  baalc  requirement  of  educaUon  for 
police  officers?  Is  this  happentog  became 
they  are  pasrtve  toward  the  shortage  of  col- 
lege-tratoed  eligible,  for  pcjlce  work?  Are 
they  dropping  their  sight,  too  low  to  trytog 
to  be  practical,  or  are  they  apathetic  about 
their  responaiblllue.  to  tbe  commuiUty? 

MIrlch  and  Veil,  think  the  lack  of  profee- 
slonal  education  In  law  enfoecement  1.  par- 
tially due  to  the  expecutlon  by  the  Hfleenry 
that  local  law  enforcement  will  always  re- 
cruit It.  manpower  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
quallSed  due  to  apathy.  iKk  of  totereat. 
neglect,  and  a  serious  lag  to  communication, 
between  Uw  enforcement  and  the  public 

Although  I  do  not  attempt  to  crlUcIxe  non- 
college  police  officers  or  the  agencies  which 
employ  them,  »nd  although  I  am  fully  .ware 
of  the  thousands  of  dedicated,  sincere,  and 
capable  police  offlcent  without  college  educa- 
tion., I  am  allied  to  the  premlM  that  U  we 
cannot  obtain  the  better-educated  man,  then 
we  must  promote  higher  education  wlthto 
our  own  circles. 

Police  officials  have  often  prescribed  higher 
education  for  their  personnel,  a.  the  August, 
196«  iMUe  of  The  Police  CMe/,  almoet  en- 
tirely devoted  to  police  training  and  educa- 
Uon, aows.  But  the  gap  between  "wanUng" 
and  "dotog"  1.  rtlll  very  wide. 

Every  poUce  admtoUtrator,  every  bureau, 
division,  and  tmlt  within  a  police  agency, 
want,  lu  share  of  the  "beat"  available.  Po- 
lice agencies  have  eeUbllshed  standards  for 
police  appointment  to  their  Jurisdictions 
which  include  mental,  phjmlcal  and.  In  K>me 
cases,  peychologtcal  testing  for  candidates. 
These  standard,  and  quallflcaUone.  however, 
vwy  from  locale  to  locale.  When  the  need 
for  recruits  arlsea  and  the  supply  1.  low. 
some  agencies  wUl  temporarily  ralM  their 
entrance  salaries  a  bit:  others  will  lower  their 
physical  requirements.  tru«lng  that  highly 
qusimed  young  men,  .horter  to  suture,  will 
apply  In  large  numtjers. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  we  should  settle 
for  les.  and  lower  our  nandards,  so  vital  for 
police  practitioners,  and  open  police  employ- 
ment to  all?  Such  policy  would  t>e  untbtok- 
sble. 


aaisiMC  oua  sicHra 
I  feel  that  this  shortage  of  college-educated 
recruit,  .tem.  from  poUce  recruiters  [ailing 
to  »e  the  problem  from  a  higher  perspecUve. 
When  are  they  going  to  reallxe  that  we  are 
not  now  even  competing  with  todustry  and 
other  pubUc  agencle.?  Of  oourae  we  mu.t 
ralie  police  aalarlee:  of  courae  we  mu«t  oHer 
fringe  Inducement.,  But  we  mu.t  .Iso  stop 
our  negative  thlnktog  and  learn  to  approach 
the  problem  poalOvely;  We  must  ojer  edu- 
cation ai  an  indwxmmt  to  efliplO|r»>e"f. 
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We  miut  attract  th«  m&n  wtio  hM  not 
bad  ihB  opportunity  o(  securing  *  college 
etSucaUon.  «2i4  make  It  poaslbla  for  blm  to 
oome  to  work  after  ti-»tnlng  u  ft  poUo*  offloer 
and  ooDtlnus  £lU  «duc«tloo— bMSoaUy  at 
cDnunuzUty  expense. 

RecG«nJslaff  tUst  tbt  lack  of  inducements 
la  draminf  potenU&l  police  manpower. 
O'Connor  and  Watson  state: 

.  .  Tlis  onJy  solution  Is  better  selection 
procedures  wltb  emphasis  on  up^mdlng  tbe 
enUre  police  operation.  In  fact,  ultimate 
licensing  of  men  for  police  Jobs  on  the  basis 
of  education  and  other  qualiflcaCloni  Is  s 
desirable  90*]  for  the  future.  Improvement 
In  beginnlnf  salaries  and  In  worklns  ooodl- 
tioos  are  matter*  Which  must  recetve  almul- 
taneous  attenUoo  in  order  to  attract  sulUbte 
candidates." 

And,  we  should  go  one  step  further  as 
Berkeley,  OaUfomla  has  done  There  the 
non-oollege  police  officer  la  encouraged  to 
acquire  ooUeg*  eredtte  while  fully  employed 
by  giving  Mtm  ^pft*^'i»i  and  promotional 
tnducemcnta. 

Oallfomla  began  tu  state-wide  system  of 
police  tz«lnlng  In  1931.  and  by  ld5S  with  the 
Inception  of  lU  Peace  Officers  Standards  and 
Training  Commission  (POST),  had  legal 
BtAQdar<te  for  recruitment  and  training  of 
local  poUoe  offlcere.  The  program  allocated 
funds  to  thrwe  agendes  which  participated 
by  paying  000  half  of  the  salaries  of  trainees 

Parrls  has  ebown  how  the  growth  of  two- 
year  community  oollegee  has  helped  police 
education  move  from  the  realm  of  termlnal- 
TDcat^ooal  education  into  the  sphere  of  true 
higher  education.  And  CMlfoml*  Junior 
oollegM  contributed  largely  to  the  standard- 
ization or  police  education.  The  two-year 
colleges  are  accessible  to  almost  every  locale: 
the  facUltlaa,  for  the  moat  part,  are  free  for 
resldenta  and  Include  ciurlcula  of  Interest 
U>  all  members  of  the  oommunltr.  ^nd  the 
range  of  eobjecta  offered  encompasses  almost 
every  kxhown  field.     It  Is  natural  that  police 


young  men  and  women  will  readily  grasp  the 
opportunity.  No  longer  will  police  depart- 
mente  have  to  vie  with  industry  and  other 
public  agencies  for  the  college  man:  no  longer 
wUl  these  departmenU  have  to  resort  to  hir- 
ing "cast-offs;"  and  no  longer  wlU  tbey  de- 
plete their  patrol  forces  of  the  "beet"  to  fill 
vacanclea  In  their  spedallst  services  like 
youth  divisions,  research  and  planning  sec- 
tions, or  technical  isboralory  bureaus. 


lice  o*d«t«.  tikvf  attend  oolleg*  for  twelve 
credits  per  esmeeTir  and  work  »-»  tvours 
per  week  at  eeleoted  clerical  tasks  m  the 
Rochester  PoUo*  Bureau.  The  trainees  are 
paid  for  the*r  wort  have  their  tuition  ei- 
pensea  and  fees  paid,  and  wlU  be  required  to 
work  in  the  Bureau  fulI-Ume  during  the 
summer  school  recess.  Upon  attaining  an 
AssocUte  of  Applied  Science  Degree  In  PoUee 
Science,  the  trainee  will  be  required  to  work 

for  at  least  three  years  in  the  Bureau  as  fc  

police  o«cer.     If  a  trainee  falls  to  sUy  with  ^^-^^^— ^^— 

the  program,  or  for  any  reason  falls  to  00m- 

pi«u  his  oont»ctu»l  obligation,  he  will  be     q,^  Thoo««d  Jobt  for  KiLncr  Corpamea 

required  to  return  the  money  spent  on  his  


educatloc. 

But  What  about  the  student  who  studies 
a«  the  two- and -four- year  colleges  In  poUce 
science  at  his  own  expense?  Communities 
may  find  ft  leas  expensive  to  offer  these  grad- 
uates positions  on  their  police  forces  at  the 
third,  fourth,  or  even  higher  steps  in  the 
salary  schedule  than  to  pay  the  costs  of  their 
pre- schooling.  If  they  are  to  attain  profes- 
sional status  for  their  poUce  officers.  If  they 
truly  believe  that  police  work  Is  a  stilled  oc- 
cupation and  a  tf*^^"*^^*^  craft — then  tbey 
must  find  a  way  to  employ  trained  educated 
people. 

Lateral  entry  ha*  been  suggested  as  an- 
oths  me*ns  to  obtain  professional  pereonnel. 
Although  I  reallae  tha-t  this  Idea  Is  repugnant 
to  sotne  police  agencies,  they  and  sUte  dvll 
sM-vlce  bodlee  would  do  well  to  consider  re- 
vising existing  regTilations  to  promote  "open" 
entry  by  quailfled  applicants.  If  adopted, 
such  a  procedure  might  weU  open  the  way  for 
the  hiring  of  experts  and  technicians  from 
other  agencies.  It  might  also  become  a  stim- 
ulus for  existing  personnel  to  upgrade  and 
advance  themselves  In  altuaUons  where  In- 
tra-departmeotal  advancement  Is  otherwise 
blocked. 

SCTING   TOCrTHXt 

The  cxpertenoe  of  the  Police  Science  Col- 
lege of  the  City  TJnlverelty  of  New  York,  Just 


fducatKm  should  oome  Into  tU  own  In  such  concluding  Its  ftiBt  academic  year  ss  an  Inde- 

an  atmospbfn.  pendent   eenlor    college   o<   a   unlvenlty.   Is 

'  This    mamage   of   higher   education   and  pf^j^mg  that  an  interpuy  between  the  aca- 

ppUce  training  m  the  West  has  already  borne  ^^^j^q  ^^^  p<^cs  community  can  make  pos- 

rwults.    O'Connor  and  Watson  l«*rned  that  ^^^j^  ^j^  profe^lonal  development  and  test- 


tn  the  Pacific  Beglon  (Oallfomla.  Washing 
ton  and  Oregon)  5Bi  pw  cent  of  the  police 
force  attend  or  have  completed  college 
oours«.  wltb  IB.fl  per  cent  having  one  or 
more  ooUege  degrees,  while  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  {New  York.  Pennsylvania. 
•Ad  New  Jersey)  17.8  per  cent  attended  or 
completed  courses,  with  only  4.1  per  cent 
having  009  or  mcnv  degrees. 

Other  states  have  also  enacted  legislation. 
voluntary  or  mandatory,  regulating  the  min- 
imum hourt  of  recruit  training,  curricula, 
and  othar  guides  for  poUce  recruits  which 
has  sM  leil  to  encourage  the  growth  o€  college 
programs  In  polios  education. 

In  N*w  York  State,  pcdlce  education  at  the 
oommunKy  college  level  Is  also  making 
sMdea.     In  1»«4,  the  writer  helped  to  Inau 


Ing  of  educational  theory.  That  police  offl- 
oers  of  all  ranks  are  going  about  their  dally 
tasks  In  the  department  and  continuing  their 
education  at  the  same  time  Is  ( 1 )  helping  to 
destroy  the  myth  that  the  college  man  will 
no«  oooie  or  stay  in  poaoe  work,  and  (S) 
helping  to  develop  more  understanding  for 
both  participants.  Btmllar  goals  are.  of 
course,  being  reached  on  the  West  Coast  In 
the  program  already  discussed. 

Ths  modem  police  administrator  has  the 
responsibility  of  "selling"  his  oommunlty  on 
this  concept  of  higher  education  for  police 
personnel.     A.  F.  Brandstatter  states: 

"Ths  message  Is  becoming  qulu  clear  that 
traditional  practices  are  considered  to  be  In- 
adequate: ths  pcdlcs,  the  schools,  azid  other 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NKW    JBSXT 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueidav.  January  24,  19t7 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  notable 
and  proud  milestone  w'u  reached  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Center  In  Bdlson.  N.  J.,  when  the  1,000th 
oorpsman  wa«  placed  In  employment. 

Aa  the  following  article  from  the 
Evening  News,  of  Perth  Amboy.  N  J.,  dis- 
cloeed.  Earnest  Jackson,  a  high  school 
dropout  and  former  laborer.  Joined  the 
Job  Corpe  In  June  19«6  and  graduated 
from  the  center's  automotive  school.  He 
la  now  employed  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.s 
Edison  assembly  plant  as  a  metal  finisher 
and  Is  earning  up  to  t235  a  week. 

Earnest  Is  only  one  of  the  1.497  young 
men  who  graduated  from  the  center  since 
February  1985 — proof  that  If  a  dis- 
advantaged youth  Is  given  a  fair  and 
decent  chance  to  learn  a  trade,  he  will 
usually  succeed  and  become  a  useful  citi- 
zen. 

I  think  It  Is  very  Important  to  recog- 
nize the  many  achlevemenU  of  the  war 
against  poverty.  Instead  of  merely  sin- 
gling out  the  problems  and  Inevitable 
misfortunes  of  this  vast  and  challenging 
battle  against  deprivation.  The  war 
against  pover^  has  not  failed ;  It  Is  suc- 
ceeding, but  Is  a  war  that  cannot  and  will 
not  be  won  overnight.  It  will  take  years 
before  total  victory  is  achieved  and  I  have 
faith  In  It. 

The  article  follows : 
I  From  tbt  iTUUng  News,  Partli  Amboy.  N.J.. 

Dec. »,  ItMl 
OKI  Thoi»ak»  Joa*  Foa  Kiua  Ooapsmn 
EDISON. — A  aa-ye«r-old  corpsniaa  from 
Miami,  FlK..  la  th*  1.000  corpaman  plsc«d  In 
employment  by  the  Kilmer  Job  Corpe  Center, 
Center  Director  D.  L.  Webber  announced  to- 
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. „„„    _H_/-     agenoJee  must  ert  togettei  m  bold  UMglim- 

tiuaca    \iM    Out    pr«-««r7lc«    police   •Cenoi     ^^^  ^^       ^  ^^^  »r»  to  be  .ucceeeful.    The 

program  at  the  college  le»el.    Bo  popular  tna  »r»  Ul  a  unique  position  to  provide     "J,-  .  ,     , _^.  ,„.,  __^„.,-^  .„„ 

ESSSskS":  i=,rSS^"SS  -Hv.^-g|S^3 

£S3i^:H:#f  f»»r™i^"™«"5s-.s  32H::=Si^« 

poUos  snd  eoramunlty  acceptance  <a  the 
necessity  for  financial  suppcst.  When  a  oom- 
munlty will  pay  for  at  least  hall,  or  better 
still,  the  full  cost  of  tuition  and  books  for 
police  officers  aft  the  community  college,  at- 
tendance is  stimulated. 

Effective  in  September  1M«.  UBs  RoctoeeUr. 
Kew  York.  Police  Bureau.  In  cooperation  with 
the  McMUO*  OtKomunlty  College,  inaugurated 
a  work-study  tralnss  pro^«n  to  span  a  per- 
iod at  Xhim  y««n-  Aboat  twenty  selected 
young  nMB.  acsd  17  «o  11  yssn.  phyirtcaUy. 
eduoaaoMOy,  utf  nwntoDy  sllglbl*  for  po- 
work   aikd  ocUscs  sutnaes,  wm*  — 


the  Community  rmlly." 

The  need,  then,  for  more  education  for 
police  work  is  apparent.  Indeed.  If  pro- 
fession allzatloc  u  to  be  achieved  In  police 
Tork.  the  higher  education  of  police  officers 
becomes  obligatory.  And  ths  way  is  clear  to 
utUlES  the  growing  orbit  ot  ths  two-year 
community  college  as  the  fulcrum  oif  p«3lloe 
education.  When  we  ralss  our  slghu.  we  can 
raise  our  standards.  When  we  promote  police 
education,  we  promote  oocnmunlty  swrLce. 

Ths  police  admlnlstrmtor  must  selas  ths 
inltlaUve  and  make  oduoation  work  for  and 
within  his  departmsni.    Wbsn  a  oommunlty 


^iritr^lSSL7^S:SS;..=^i?i^     ^^orth. 'education -it.  pone,  omc^ 


a  metal  finisher  In  the  local  plant  which 
•Membles  400  Uuetange  per  day. 

Hla  "touch  for  metal"  baa  enabled  him  to 
turn  an  avocauonsl  Intereat  In  designing  and 
making  rtnga  and  Jewelry  Into  a  lucraUve 
eldellne  which  has  earned  him  extra  money  at 
the  center  and  In  New  Torkt  Greenwich 
Village  during  hla  atay  at  Kilmer. 

^UTUM,  whCM  dependability  led  to  bis 
becoming  a  lead  corpaman  and  aaalatant  In- 
atructor.  Uvea  up  to  hla  name  In  hla  dally 
actlvlUea. 

Married  and  the  father  at  two-year-old 
Cart.  JacksoB  turned  ts  th*  Job 


Ooroa  to  find  a  trade  which  would  enable 
hun  to  .opport  hi.  lamllj.  Hla  wUe,  a  nurae. 
remained  In  yiorlda  to  work  In  a  local  hoa- 
Dllal  when  lameat  came  to  Kilmer. 

Eameat  arrtTed  at  Kilmer  on  June  H  and 
enrolled  In  the  office  '°'c>»"'f 7 .  °f*"^ 
couiae  at  the  center's  commercial  technology 
L-hool  He  won  switched  taauUi  body  repair 
!u,d  learned  hU  new  trade  under  the  tuWlage 
d  Instructor  Goodrow  Rjans. 

He  developed  an  Intereat  In  malting  rln^. 
^Sough  he^d  never  worl.«l  w»">,^!»" 
tlor  w  coming  to  Kilmer.  "^  •°«f„^'2Z 
rnlKhtlT  visitor  to  the  ar»  and  erafta  shop, 
liking  with  sterling  allver  m  ma«n,  cua- 
lorn  rings  and  Jewelry. 

Robert  Koaenstem,  aupervuor  ol  arU  and 
cralta.  noUng  the  deft  way  "■  ,'*'^?,''"f \ 
«,n  worked  with  aUver.  toteraated  him  ma 
oartilme  poaltlon  In  Greenwich  VlUage  work- 
ing Ui  a  jewelry  shop  The  °'f«"  Tfl^ 
impreeaed  with  him  that  they  offered  to  aend 
him  to  achool  to  learn  the  trade. 

jsckJOn  thought  It  over,  but  the  offer  tram 
Pted  waa  too  good  to  p«»  up.  so  he  accepted 
ETpraaent   poaltlon.    where   he   worka   the 

""wi'th^  overtune  and  night  differential. 
Eunaat  la  making  more  than  SSM  per  week. 

Robert  Wilson,  paint  department  superin- 
tendent at  rord.  «Lld.  "Th.  •""•  ^f"  «: 
quired  at  Kilmer  Job  Corpe  are  ot  gwat™"' 
U>  ua  By  Joining  the  Corpa.  he  damon- 
strated  he  had  a  real  dealre  to  learn. 

•  ThU  plus  his  newly  acquired  knowledge, 
makes  It  appear  that  ha  will  be  a  real  aaaet 

"jKUon  droppwJ  out  of  achool  to  the  11th 
jriJrl^d  VSkeS  a.  a  Uborer  for  MM^ 
Sbont.  Fla..  b«Ior«  deciding  to  "step  up  w 

^°E^2t' lived  ui  Goulds.  Pla..  "uth  <X 
Miami,  with  his  grandparents,  Mr,  and  loa. 
Erkelee  Mabry,  before  marriage.  Be  naa 
three  brothera  and  three  slalera. 

A  tolKl  of  l.«7  Corpamen  have  graduaiea 
from  Kllmer-a  alk  achoola  alnce  the  center 
opened  In  February  IMS,  

The  als  achoola  are  food  eervloe.  com- 
marclal  technology,  tranaportaUon.  electrtoal- 
electroolca.  building  and  metal  tradea  and 
automotive.       

Hu  •{  Tmt  AwarJ 


AMfioB  MaSeai  AuMiatiM  YahniMn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


SPEECB. 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF  nxxHOsa 
nl  TH»  HODSB  OF  BKPB1SKNTATIVE8 

•Wednttdav.  January  It.  J9«7 
Mr.  DRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  real 
privilege  to  Join  my  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois in  congratulaUng  otir  outstanding 
Lt  Oov  Sam  Shapiro  on  being  selected 
to  receive  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
by  the  Jewish  NaUonal  Fund.  Mr.  Bam 
as  we  affectionately  call  Ueutenajit  Gov- 
ernor Shapiro.  Is  a  man  of  rare  t^enta. 
He  has  proven  ability  to  represent  Illi- 
nois In  the  finest  tradition.  Sam  has 
been  a  great  leader  In  the  field  of  men- 
tal healtli.  He  has  led  the  fight  for 
many  pieces  of  progreBlve  legislation 
both  as  a  lawmaker  and  as  presiding 
ofnccr  of  the  State  senate. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues from  Illinois  have  pointed  out. 
Sam  Shapiro  is  highly  deserving  of  ttils 
signal  honor  being  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Jewlih  NaUonal  Fund  in  Chicago 
on  January  31-  I  ''*°'  ^  *^^  ™'  ""' 
grattilaUons  to  Mr.  Bam  and  wish  for 
him  many  more  healthy,  happy  years  of 
dedicated  service. 


HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  Misaisaxrpi 
Ur  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  January  24, 19S7 
Mr.  WILUAMS  of   Mississippi.    Mr. 
Speaker,  a  group  of  dedicated  American 
physlcans    are    applying    their    profes- 
sional ricUls  In  a  unique  project  designed 
to  ease  the  acute  medical  care  crisis  In 
Vietnam.    In  the  best  IradlUon  of  their 
profession,  tbey  are  bringing  aid,  comfort 
and  hope  to  a  beselged  people — the  vic- 
tims of  the  miseries  and  horrors  of  war. 
Mahxm  E.  Phelps.  M.D.,  of  El  Reno, 
Okla.  the  distinguished  fleld  director  of 
the  American  Medical  AssodaUon  Vol- 
unteers For  Vietnam,  ouUlned  the  ac- 
complishments.   chaUenges    and    «»cil- 
flces  of  these  volunteers  m  a  thought- 
provoking  speech  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates at  the  Clinical  Convention  of  the 
Amefican    Medical   AssoclaUon   at   Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  on  November  29,  1966,    His 
highly    cogent    observations,    moreover, 
contaiiwd  a  warning  of  the  pitfalls  which 
accompany  any  signs  of  appeasement  by 
OUT  leaders  toward  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors.   1  hope  all  Members  wlU  read 
the  address  of  Dr.  Phelps,  which  follows: 
Mr    Speaker.  Mr.  Preeldent.  dlsUngulahed 
gueaU,   reUow  delegates,   ladles  and  gentle- 
men-   Since    the   days    of    Aesculapius,   the 
pracUoe  ot  the  art  and  science  ot  medlctoe 
baa  been  a  moat  rewarding  proleaalon. 

The  relief  of  aufferlng  ,  ,  .  the  prolonging 
of  Me  ...  the  mending  of  broken  bodies. 
and  aptrtta  aa  weU  ,  .  .  u  a  primary  con- 
oem  to  aU  of  ua— one  which  regulatea  our 

dally  lives.  ,  , 

Often  in  the  past.  It  haa  been  the  physician 
to  whom  people  have  turned  In  their  dark- 
est hour.  And  ...  the  true  phyaldan  haa 
never  failed  to  reapond.  HUtorj  records 
many  such  occsalons  where  phyalclana  .  .  . 
often  through  much  personal  sacilflce  .  .  . 
Justified  the  faith,  confidence  and  trust  ac- 
ootded  hUn  by  thoae  who  looked  »  him  for 
help. 

In  the  past  few  years  ...  It  aeema  .  .. 
there  haa  been  an  organized  and  studied 
campaign  to  deaotiy  the  unage  we  have  In- 
herited and  have  tried  to  preserve.  I  think 
we  will  aU  have  to  admit  thla  campaign  baa 
met  with  aome  succeaa  ...  at  leaat  to  cer- 
tatoquartcrm. 

At  tUnee  .  .  some  ot  ua  have  aided  and 
abetted  thla  movement  because  we  were  lai 
to  prMervlng  our  deals.  Soma  thoughUeaa 
or  lU-cooaldeied  acUou  by  a  single  member 
of  our  proteaslon  often  reflect*  discredit  on 
aU  of  ua  and  deatroya  the  Image  that  haa 
taken  years  to  create. 

For  the  past  five  montha  I  have  had  the 
privilege  ot  aervlng  aa  your  rapraaentatlve 
oo-ordlnaUng  the  work  of  more  than  so 
o4  our  oolleaguea  who  are  ...  I  believe  .  .  . 
doing  more  to  restore  our  Image  than  per- 
han*  any  other  group  to  erlatence  today.  I 
toclude  ...  also  ...  the  lao  doctors  who 
participated  In  the  program  before  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  assumed  respon^- 
bUlty   lor   administration   ot   the   project. 

For  thoee  who  might  not  be  aware  of  the 
effort .  .  .  may  I  cxplato : 

Beglnntog  In  September  1966  .  under 
the  People-to-People  Foundation  .  .  Amer- 
ican doctors  volunteered  two  months  of  their 
time  and  akllla  to  help  the  dvlllan  popula- 
tion to  a  land  that  was  under  Oommunlat 
Mtack  and  infiltration.    I  refer  to  the  strug- 


gling new  nation  ot  Vietnam.  WUh  the 
sanction  of  thla  Bouse  of  Delegatea  ,  ,  , 
at  the  June  1966  meeting  in  Chicago  ,  ,  , 
the  American  Medical  AaaodaUon  a«timod 
direction  o«  thU  undertaking  aa  e<  Jnly  K 
thla  year  tinder  contract  wHh  tba  Aganey 
for  International  Development  c€  the  VS. 
BtaU  Department. 

There  are  aome  16  million  peraons  to  Viet- 
nam who  .  .  .  until  this  program  eUrted 
had  about  100  doctors  available  to  treat  their 
-  many  Ilia  and  tojurlea. 

Public  health  sarvlcas  .  .  .  preveoUve 
medicine  .  .  .  and  ordinary  aanltary  meaa- 
urea  were  largely  noo-esl»tent> 

Add  to  all  this  the  tremendous  numb« 
of  civilian  sfar  casualties  and  you  may  get  a 
ralnt  tokltog  of  the  great  need  for  modem 
medical  care  In  thla  country. 

These  past  tew  months  I  have  been  prlv- 
Ueged  to  visit  practically  all  of  the  hoaplUla 
throughout  this  colorful  country  and  per- 
eonall;  wltneaa  oondltlona  as  they  eUst 

For  thoae  of  you  who  have  not  personally 
seen  Vietnam  ...  It  la  almost  Unpoaslble  to 
tmagtoe  conditions  aa  they  are  today  Most 
of  the  hoapltals  are  at  least  50  years  old 
and  were  buUt  by  the  French  durtog  the  8« 
vean  to  which  they  dominated  this  country 
Until  recently  .  .  .  when  the  United  States 
became  involved  .  .  moat  of  the  hoapltals 
hod  no  electricity  .  .  .  ao  ninntog  water 
and  no  sanitary  faclllUca. 

At  leaat  ...  to  part  .  .  .  aome  Improve- 
ment haa  been  made.  Bow  .  .  at  least  .  .  , 
meet  ot  the  hoapllala  have  a  reasonably  mod- 
em surgical  suite. 

But  .  .  the  hoapltala  atlll  are  appaUlngly 
overcrowded.  For  example  .  .  It  la  naual 
and  cuatotnarr  for  two  and  at  times  three 
paUenta  to  occupy  a  atogle  bod.  1  vlslt»d 
one  130O-bed  hospital  which  had  1800  pa- 
tients And  .  .  .  oompoundlng  thla  altua- 
tlon  was  the  fact  that  the  hoapltal's  en- 

tire medical  staff  consisted  of  two  Vietnamese 
physicians  who  were  dotog  what  thej  could 

lo  render  care.  

It  was  to  thla  aetUng  that  the  American 
Medical  AesocUtlon  Voluntew  Phyalolans  for 
Vietnam  brought  and  la  hrlnglng  Ita  dedica- 
tion .  .  .  knowledge  and  aklUa  to  serve  hu- 
manity .  .  .  with  no  thought  oJ  personsl 
gam  or  reward.  And  ...  thla  service  U 
offered  at  personal  hardahlp  and  privation 
and  at  time*  personal  danger.  Supplies  and 
eouipment  often  are  meager  or  nonexistent. 
The  only  things  never  to  short  aupply  are 
paUenta  In  dU-e  need  of  attention. 

Vietnam  U  a  medical  museum.  Tuber- 
euloda  U  the  biggest  problem.  Typhoia  " 
rampant.  InteaUnal  parasite*  are  universal 
Lepron  .  .  plague  .  .  .  cl>ol«ra  .  .  .  amall- 
^  .  .  tetanua  ...  and  dlpthefla  ...  are 
not  uncommon. 

Add  to  this  the  tremendoua  number  of  war 
injurtee  from  which  thla  civilian  populaUon 
la  not  immune  ...  and  you  may  get  a  faint 
Idea  01  the  demanda  on  the  doctor  who  goes 
to  thla  area.  ^^ 

War  casualty  admlaalona  to  aome  of  the 
hoepltala  run  from  78  to  90  per  cent^  Aj  a 
caae  to  potot— early  one  morning  the  day 
after  four  <*  the  volunteer  phyalclana  ar- 
rived IBl  caaualtlea  were  brought  Into 
one  boapltal.  Thsae  dedicated  docwrs 
worked  foe  almoat  »«  hours  .  .  without 
rest  .  .  .  and  aaved  many  Uvea  and  llmna 
by  their  efforts 

Upon  corapleUon  of  hla  aaalgnment  .  .  . 
the  OovernraeiK  of  Vietnam  preamttte  doc- 
tor with  a  beautiful  certificate,  acknowledg- 
ins  hla  contilbuuon  to  the  people  and  thank- 
ing him  ,,,  In  behalf  of  the  government    ,  , 

lor  hla  aervlce.  ,  .^.. 

To  ahow  their  appradallon  ...  manyrfth* 

commumuea  alao  pedant  P«««™^«"*,* 
other  tokena  of  r»"«^  ^".'^^"SLJS; 
have  done  so  much  to  the  abort  two  mcaiCBa 

they  have  aerved  the  vUlagea.  

oL  town  ,,,  fee  «am|*a  ..  janan-dW; 
homltal  for  a  doctor  WHoas  ootrtrtoutiona 
SSr«peclally  appr^tafi  Th.  «■""  «^ 
munlty^therad  at  tha  jniwrt  to  a»e  him 
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flMnOj  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  benuH  o(  tb*  ae- 
Cloiu  or  nun  uk*  70a  In  OHm  Boom  of  IM*- 
gktM  In  proTlcUnc  nich  a  pn^nm  ...  1  Mn 
Indeed  proud  lo  M  esUed  >  doctor  Mid  » 
collee^ue  of  sucb  dedicated  men. 
Thank  you. 


bae      1M7,  ASlMteJ  YoB^  Dcmcrati,  lie. 


off  and  then  met  «»»«T  tnoonung  plane  tor 
Uie  ne«  leTeral  daya  to  welcome  hla  auccea- 

Tbeae  AmeilMn  doctora  .  .  .  UtjIj  .  .  . 
bave  made  a  tremeodoiM  Ixnpreaalon  oo  tb* 
people  at  tbla  wax-torn  nation.  So  mucb  eo 
^)^  It  la  not  at  all  unconunoo  tor  a 
manber  o«  a  family  to  c»rry  an  lU  member  of 
the  family  aa  much  aa  SO  mllea  ...  on  their 
bKka^  ...  in  order  to  be  treated  by  an  (|^  York  SUi*  Lcfi>l>ii**  PropiB, 
Amene«&  doctor. 

Tea      .  .  tba      Amerlemn      pbyalcian 
made     .  .  and  U  makln«  a  tremeodoua  Im- 
preaaioQ  on  theae  people  and  helping  them 
in  their  HgJit  afalnat  tbelr  oppreaeora. 

It  U  a  mowt  rewardlnj  algbt  .  .  one  that 
tbe  departing  pbyalcian  will  alwaya  remem- 
ber wbao  hxmdreda  oi  vlllagera  gather 
to  bid  blm  farewell.  *a  be  boarda  the  de- 
parting plane  be  can  aae  hla  many  grateful 
patlenu  .  and  their  lored  onea  .  .  .  who 
bare  come  to  thank  blm  In  tbe  only  way 
that  they  know— by  wa.Tln«  tbelr  banda  and 
wiping  tlw  «««i»  tnm  their  eyea  aa  be  leayea 
tbem  bablad.  ^ 

It  la  Dot  neceaaary  to  underaUnd  or  apeak 
their  language.  The  look  on  their  facea 
aaya  maob  more  than  worda  ever  oould. 
Theae  are  faoea  which  tell  a  atory  of  reverent 
adoration  tor  a  atranger  who  brought  ao 
much  to  Ibam  In  the  abort  ume  In  which  be 
lived  and  waa  a  part  of  Ihalr  community. 

Before  I  doaa  ...  I  muat  teU  you  tbe  war 
In  Vietnam  la  not  a  drtl  war.  It  la  aggreaalon 
and  aubvatwton  by  tbe  Oommunlat  oppraaaora 
wbo  daaira  to  control  tbe  Uvea  and  property 
and  enaUve  the  people  of  tbla  land. 

Unl^  yoo  eould  aee  .  .  .  aa  I  have  aean 
.  .  .  you  would  not  believe  tb»t  a  bumkn 
being  oouM  be  capable  of  committing  tbe 
acte  of  aavage  butchery  that  the  Rede  are 
noromlttlng  dally  In  tbu  land. 
Tbe  aou  c*   torture  of  Innocent  women 


only  have  to  mall  notarlacd  change  of  addreaa 
to  Bovd  of  BecUona  at  tbat  County. 

ao.  Bill  for  Btate-Wlde  ReoreaUon  Depart- 
ment to  be  created. 

Rlcbazd  H.  Wela.  Chairman  of  the  State 
Leglalatlve  Committee  of  tbe  AflBllated  Toung 
DemocraU  of  New  York  prealded  at  tbla  Im- 
portant meeting. 
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HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSI  or  EBPHISKNTATl  V  BB 

Monday,  January  23,  lit? 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Bpe&ker,  under 
leave  to  extefid  my  renuuiui,  I  am  pleased 
to  gubmlt  the  IccUlkUye  program  for 
1M7  adopted  by  tbe  Nerw  York  SUte 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats,  adopted  De- 
cember 23.  1866; 

Arm.uTTD  Tonwo  DrnMOCkATe,  iMC,  or  New 
ToaK  artn.  Asorr  hwaaurm  Paoeaua  roa 
1M7  AT  Tkbe  aian  IfBRixa  Hns  at  tiu 
Hom.  PICCAMU.T.  Haw  Toaz  Crrr,  DicxH- 

BBI  23.   IDM 

The  Affiliated  Toung  Democrata  of  New 
Tork  at  their  State  Leglalatlve  Committee 
meeting  held  last  evening  at  the  Hotel  Picca- 
dilly, 237  Weat  45th  street.  New  Tork  Olty 
unanlmouAly  endoraed  their  State  Leglalatlve 
Program  for  1907,  which  Program  will  be  In- 
troduced and  advanced  In  the  State  Senate 
by  tbelr  30  membera,  under  tbe  Chairman- 
-     -  ■    L.    oreeoberg    of    ■"' — 


TMrim  Roack,  Om-Wi;  Street  ia  Red 
CovBtrict 


..„ -,    ---  atop    of     8*m^let    _ .     — 

kad  chUdrtn  tti«y  inflict  never  oouia  !»•«     c^junty;  uul  In  th*  St*t«  AMcmbly,  by  tb«lr 

-T^—    -«    i«_      pj^^^,^^^^  Dorothy  H.  Bom  ot  Erii  County, 

with  tbelr  M  membcTB  in  the  Aaeetnbly. 


kxky  mlUtVT  •lgnlflc*nc«.  They  Me  in- 
hunuxM  Mtt  ...  the  cole  purpoee  of  which 
to  to  cn*U  terror  in  the  oountryelde. 

Our  KBltaat  tpoope  are  doinc  e  in»rvelou* 
lob  IB  e^BtlDC  the  Vletnemeee  to  remain 
tree  end  the  muter  of  tbelr  own  dfet.lnl»e 
Xhi^  lot  U  dlfflciUt  fend  d&Bfferoue  &nd  U 
TTi^Ha  more  to  by  l»lk  erf  oompromUe  or  cee- 
efttloo  ol  bombing  of  the  euppUee  and  Unee 
of  communication  o(  the  agKrceec?*. 

Each  demonetration  by  tbe  bearded  beat- 
nik and  hie  (tupld  follower!  encour*ge«  the 
«aemy  and  protonge  the  conflict  and  i«  .  .  . 
in  a  Moao  .  .  .  reeponalble  for  the  sacrifice  of 
American  Uvea  and  the  butchery  of  counUeas 
women  and  children  in  a  Land  of  people  whoee 

only  deetre  is  to  be  left  alone  to  Uve  their     Offloee  and  a  MU  for  thla  eolutkw 
own  UTee  without  being  enelaved.  -    '«-»■•—  '-- •  ♦-  ..«-«h«t  .1 


hTTtLlATWD    TOtmO    OXMOCEATB    STATS    IXOIBI-A- 
TTVS  nOOUM  I>CK  1»«1 

1.  Bill  requiring  SUte-Wlde  Prlmarlea  for 
aU  State  Offlcae. 
3.  RaUe  drinking  age  to  31  years. 

3.  Change  Coodon-WadUn  Law  with  no 
•true  clauee,  and  «o  eeUle  all  etrUcae  by  Im- 
partial Arbitrator*  agreeable  to  both  eldea. 

4.  Lower  voting  age  to  18  yvare. 
6.  Stronger  Code  of  Sthlea. 
6.  Booua   for   Korean  and   Vietnam   Vet- 


7.  Study  ooet  and  financlnc  of  all  Political 


Tbe  hope  of  tbe  Communlet  u  that  we  will 
become  weary  of  war  and  that  th«y  can  en- 
■uve  AMa  and  .  .  ■  erentually  .  .  .  tbe 
world.  „  .^ 

An tl- military  demonatratlooi  In  the  unit- 
ed Statee  add  to  the  Communist  ardor  and 
encourages  them  to  continue  their  oppres- 
sion. 

In  cloilnc  ...  I  would  again  Uke  to  doff 
my  hat  to  (be  indlvlduai  American  physlclana 
wbo  are  living  up  to  the  highest  Ideals  of  our 
profeasl<m  In  tbelr  servloe  la  Vietnam. 

And  .  .  .  too  .  .  .  may  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  this  House  of  Dele^tes  o<  tbe 
American  Medical  AssocUUon  for  lU  fore- 
sight in  instituUng  a  pro-am  of  such  ma«nl- 
tude  Not  ooly  l»  the  program  providing  di- 
rect medical  aid  ...  U  also  U  .  .  .  through 
the  reeouroee  ot  American  medical  educa- 
tional Institutions  .  .  .  prodding  technical 
sdvlce  and  seslsUnce  to  the  medical  schools 
la  Vietnam  so  that  they  might  support  and 
dsvelop  their  own  programs,  personnel  and 
facilities  toward  meetlnc  the  aooeleratad 
health  reqolrecnenta  ot  ih«  people  of  Vlet- 
nanv. 

Again  .  .  .  you  have  met  the  challenge  of 
siding  the  c&use  of  humanity. 

BecatMe  of  tbe  aetloos  of  the  individual 
doctore  who  are  serving  the  cauee  ao  mafnl- 


8.  Tighten  Laws  to  combat  atr  mad  water 
Pollution. 

9.  Strengthen  Iaw  to  etiforce  Compulsory 
Auto  Insurance  lAW.  ■ 

10.  Raise  the  Juvenile  JurisdlcUon  of  the 
Courts  from  IS  to  II  yean.  AU  youthful 
offenders  should  be  put  In  dlffarent  Uutitu- 
tlODS  than  adults. 

11.  lAW  to  enforce  sale  of  purchase  of 
clgareKes,  tobaooo.  and  otfirs  to  anyone 
under  18  yean  of  a«e. 

la.  Balae  mi"**""*"  wage  to  81.76  per  hour. 

13.  Outlaw  Boxing. 

14.  Permanent  ^rtng  Primary  Bectlon 
day  in  June. 

16.  Mandatory  free  tuition  at  all  State  and 
01^  Unlvsrsltlea  and   OcounuiUty  Colleges. 

16.  A  printed  Record  of  all  proceodlnga  ver- 
batim of  each  St«t«  Legislative  Session  be 
made  available  to  the  public. 

17.  Bill  to  create  three  day-week-end  plan 
to  celebrate  all  Holidays,  except  Religious 
Holidays,  on  Monday. 

IB.  Mors  LnoenUve  Scholarahlpe  to  assist 
needy  students  to  go  to  College. 

19.  Bill  for  permanent  F*eraoaal  BeglBim- 
Hon  be  made  State-Wide;  and  changed  to 
hare  1ms  congeatloa  in  New  Tork  City. 

A.  Do  not  have  to  Register  If  a  peraon 
moves  in  same  County  of  New  Tork  City, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxnioia 
IN  THK  HOUSC  OP  mPRKSKNTAnvM 

TMeadan.  Janvart  2i,  lit? 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.    Mr.  Speaker,  with 
Americans  emharUng  on  a  naive  and 
dangerous    drive    for   coexistence   with 
Bastem  European  Communist  govem- 
menU,  the  following  article  by  Copley 
Press    Columnist    Dumltru    Danlriopol, 
which  appeared  In  the  8«ai  Diego  Union 
on  January  3,  1M7,  \t  especially  kindly: 
TotnusM   BoTjoH,   Owa-Way  S«aa"i    m  Bko 
Cotrmmixs 
( By  DiMBltru  Dantolafiol) 
Tbla  to  to  be  "Xntematlooal  Tourist  Tear." 
It  waa  proclaimed  by  United  IfaUona  Sec- 
retary Qeneral  U  Thant. 

The  Idea  la  to  encourage  travel  throughout 
tbe  world — even  In  tbe  IroA  Curtain  ooun. 
trlea.  Or.  perhaps,  eapeolally  In  those  coun- 
tries. 

Underaecretary  of  State  lugene  Roetow  has 
aaked  the  31 -nation  OrganliaUoo  for  Kco- 
nomlc  Co-operation  and  Development  to  ex- 
plore extended  totirlam  In  Oommunlrt  landa. 
Preeldent  JohrLSon  aald  In  hla  Oct.  1  speech 
that  "the  American  government  took  addi- 
tional atepe  to  Uborallie  travel  to  Commu- 
nist countrtea  In  Burope  and  Aala.  We  In- 
tend to  Uberallae  theee  rules  further." 

Tbe  (;kKnmunUts  are  eager  to  help.  Tbelr 
govenunenu  are  hungry  for  hard  currencies 
that  the  Weatern  tourist  brings  wltb  him. 
But  before  everyone  ruahee  off  to  Minsk  or 
Plnak  or  Uamola  or  Sophia,  they  might  pause 
and  ponder.  Anyone  wbo  waa  once  a  dtlaen 
of  an  Iroo  Curtain  country  ahould  bear  In 
mind  the  risks  Involved. 

■nie  CommunUrts  often  do  not  recognise 
the  new  natlonsuty  of  tbelr  farmer  eltlsens 
Theae  people  can  be  arrested  on  sny  «cuse. 
Remember  Ossecb-bom  American  VladlmU 
Kaaan-Komarek,  who  was  arrested  at  the 
Prague  airport  when  hU  Busslan  airliner 
made  an  unacheduled  atop  on  a  "nonstop" 
flight  from  Moscow  to  Paris. 

Ths  man  U  a  travel  agent.  He  was  mvlted 
to  Uoaoow  for  a  conference.  If  anyone  waa 
Immiine.  It  aboold  have  been  Kasan- 
Komarek.  But  he's  sitting  In  a  Prague  prison, 
accused  ot  esploaage  and  antl-goverament 
actlvltlea. 

"Any  person  who  escaped  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  must  be  crary  to  go  hack."  re- 
marked Al  Ulkullk.  an  Aurora,  HI.,  btisUieas- 
man  wbo  also  sscaped  from  Csechoalovaku 
Boms  years  ago. 

Other  former  East  Europeans  also  bsve 
found  a  strange  brand  of  hoq>ltallty. 

The  exile  newspaper  BIKE  of  Parts  re- 
counts tbe  sdventurea  In  Romania  of  oos 
Mrs.  Rothm&n.  nee  Neuman,  an  Austrlsn, 
wbo  llvee  In  Vienna. 

Lured  by  tbe  ads  of  ths  Romanlsn  tourist 
ones  "Carpatl"  In  Vienna,  sbs  decldsd  to 
drive  to  ths  Transylvanlan  town  ot  Orades  to 
visit  bsr  brother,  Oabor  Neuman. 


She  got  her  !»*«»*»<»««', '^'"L'lS 
p,«n»   fcr    ber    funUy   and   set   oB    for 

■"^S^n  as  itas  reached  Oiadss,  ths  MUe 
„^^tes  she  wma  arr«st«l  along  wltb 
S^^tlre  family  and  taken  to  ths  security 
S^lT^KUng  The  whole  funlly  was 
atrlpped  and  searched.  _^),_.. 

T^Jo^pollcemen  stayed  at  her  bcothert 
realdence  and  arrested  svsryons  who  came  to 

The  famUy's  "Interrogation"  lasted  sev- 
•ral  daya.  PlnaUy  they  were  released,  minus 
The  oreienU  Mrs.  Bothmsn  hss  brought  from 
^:,SrT  police  captain  -f*  -"""j 
who  u  chief  of  tbe  economic  department  at 
the  security  poUce.  got  those. 

Mrs.  Hotbman  was  ordered  to  leave  tbe 
country  Immediately.  She  waa  escorted  to 
the  fronUer  At  the  border  ber  luggage  was 
taken  out  erf  tbe  car.  When  ahe  protested, 
ber  oar  was  taken  apart  piece  by  piece. 

Mrs.  Rothman'e  case  was  sn  extreme  eXMn- 
ple  of  the  "attention"  foreign  visitors  receive 
from  tbe  Romanian  ministry  of  Interior 
affairs.     But  no  one  escapes  notice. 

Tourists  and  bu»lnes«nen  returning  fr«n 
Buchartat  Invariably  report  some  form  << 
police  surveillance. 

The  United  HaUons'  tourism  promoOon  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  travel  Incressss 
undtrstandlng.  This  U  true  when  travel 
U  free  and  reciprocal. 

But  bow  many  people  of  the  Communist 
lands  are  going  to  get  tbe  dollars  or  pounds 
or  francs  neceaeary  to  travel  In  the  Weet? 
And  how  msny  will  get  passports? 

As  with  everything,  the  Ooinmunlst  looks 
on  tourism  as  a  one-way  street. 


The  premier  says  the  "party  which  has  to 
o^ke  first  stsps  Is  Washington."  If  bs 
means  dlplomstlc  InMaUves,  Washington  hss 
made  all  of  them,  through  every  poealble  ave- 
nue. If  hs  Implies  an  sod  to  liie  bombing, 
tiutt  Is  another  mattar.  The  United  Btatee 
has  c^possd  It  without  some  balancing  ac- 
tion, or  promise,  or  at  least  direct  contacts 
to  discuss  the  quoBClan,  by  tbe  tyther  side. 

But  tbe  premier  slso  says  there  Is  no  hurry 
about  nogoaatlons.  "Lot  the  aituaUoa 
ripen."  Is  bis  conclusion. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  men,  women  and 
children  ere  dying  In  Viet  Nsm.  To  what 
snd?  Tbe  premier,  who,  with  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh, 
oould  stop  the  fighting  and  begin  tbe  talking, 
does  not  say.  Possibly  he  Is  too  busy  Issuing 
public  rebuffs  to  those  wbo  sre  trying  to 
bring  about  negotlatloiu.  Tbe  next  move  la 
obviously  still  up  to  Hanoi. 


Tk*  Nat  M«T«  b  Up  to  HaMi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wkw  voaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTAuvao 

rvesdav.  January  24,  19S7 
Mr.  MUIiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Oov- 
emment  has  done  everything  posidble  to 
open  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam.  We  have  met  with 
nothing  but  rebufls.  This  is  clearly 
pointed  out  In  the  following  editorial 
from  the  January  5.  1M7.  edition  of  the 
New  York  World  Journal  Tribune,  the 
next  move  Is  up  to  Hsjiol. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ths  Poos  Shasp  Poiwra 
Harrison  Salisbury's  Interview  with  North 
Viet  Nam's  Premier  Phsm  Van  Dong  ootlld 
be  Important — more  to  than  the  same  corre- 
spondent's account  of  the  effects  of  Amsrlcan 
bombings,  which  caused  such  a  stir. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  difficult  to  imderstand  the 
New  Tork  Tlmee'  effort  to  keep  tbe  story  for 
la  vsry  own.  until  It  was  prlsd  loose,  not  by 
American  news  agencies,  but  Tass. 

Ths  potenOal  significance  of  the  Interview 
Ilea  In  Premier  Dong's  sssertlon  that  ths 
■four  points."  which  have  been  the  war  alms 
of  North  Viet  Nam  and  the  Viet  Cong,  srere 
cot  pre-condltlona  for  negotlatlooa,  but 
"valid  conclusions  for  discussion." 

Ths  four  points  require  American  with- 
drawal and  the  acceptance  of  the  Viet  Cong 
as  the  voice  of  South  Viet  Nam.  The  Unite* 
Statea  naturally  cannot  acocpt  what  la  In 
sBect  surrender  In  Viet  Nam.  but  It  hss  sx- 
preased  Its  wimngneH>  to  have  tbe  four  points 
laid  on  the  conference  table. 

since  the  four  points  are  thus  no  obstacls 
to  beginning  negotiations,  (even  though  tbsy 
may  well  hinder  a  setuemsnt),  why  not  rtt 
down  and  talk? 


ReUrcmeatof  Mrs.  Dorstkx  Hencr,  Direc- 
tor e(  Ifc*  JoBior  Ked  Cr*u  Pncrm, 
OcTOUad,  OUo 

EXTENSION.  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  January  24,  19t7 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  2  fnll- 
llon  young  people  in  myjdty  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  and  the  metropolitan  area 
have  directly  benefited  from  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Heller,  direc- 
tor of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  program  In 
the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Mrs.  Heller's  activities  are  renowned 
not  only  In  Cleveland,  but  throughout 
the  country  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Mrs.  Heller  has  served  as  adviser 
and  consultant  to  educational  and  youth 
programs  not  only  directly  through  her 
own  contact  but  through  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  young  people  who  have 
benefited  from  her  guidance.  We  In 
Cleveland  are  Indeed  grateful  for  Mrs. 
Heller's  work  and  wish  to  her  every  hap- 
piness In  her  future  endeavors. 

I  wish  to  introduce  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoKD  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Cleveland  Press  by  Bob  SeUzer  entitled 
"One-'year  Job  Spreads  Into  30." 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Om-'S'aaa  Jos  SFsaasa  Iwro  30 

<By  Bob  Saltier) 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Heller  waa  Invited  to  beooma 

director   of   the   Junior  Red  Cross  early   In 

ie37.    She  took  the  poet  on  Feb.  1  and  vowed 

ahe  would  remain  only  one  year. 

Thirty  years  later,  with  her  program  grt>wn 
frocn  la.TTtt  cbUdren  In  38  achools  In  1837  to 
407,700  children  In  687  schools  In  Cuyahoga 
and  Geauga  countlea  today,  under  the  new 
tlUe  of  Red  Croee  Touth.  Mrs.  Heller  wul  re- 
tire Feb.  1. 

Her  retirement  will  create  a  void  for  about 
3,000.000  students  In  ber  Red  Oroae  programa 
Blnoe  1037.  On  a  deak  In  her  office  and  In 
cabinets  are  graduation  photographs  of  many 
boys  and  glrla.  They  write  and .  visit  her. 
They  Invite  her  to  tbelr  weddings,  and  later 
bring  In  their  babies.  She  was  their  good 
friend  and  counselor. 

"The  Red  Cross  aaked  me  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram in  1937,"  said  Mn.  Heller,  a  lolly  woman 
of  83,  wltb  lively  blue  eyea  and  gray  hair. 
"I  stayed  on  because  I  aaw  many  challenging 
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dren  learn  the  Joy  of  giving  oi  tbemaelwa 
and  helping  others.  It  taught  tbe  mottTa- 
tlon  of  learning,  and  unearthed  Interests  and 
talent  and  developed  leaderahlp. 

■The  students  developed  a  respect  lor  per- 
sonal and  oooomunlty  heaHh.  Tliey  galn«d 
B  better  understanding  of  International  rela- 
tions. RocenUy  they  filled  6000  gift  boaee 
with  crayons,  paper  pads,  tooth  brushes,  eoap 
and  toys  for  children  In  foreign  lands.  They 
sent  health  and  stationery  klu  and  school 
chests  to  children  of  South  Vietnam." 

Mrs.  Heller's  program,  part  of  school  ctir- 
rlcula  and  guided  by  educators,  teaches  first 
aid.  home  nursing,  art.  disaster  training, 
waur  safety  and  Bwlmmlng.  reoreatlon,  sew- 
ing and  other  subjects. 

Junior  and  senior  high  eohool  atudenta 
p&lnt  facets  of  American  Ufe  for  dlstrUratlaii 
In  foreign  lands  and  exchange  albums  with 
children  of  other  naUons.  They  bake  eoofelei 
for  patlenU  at  veterans  hospitals.  I**t 
Christmas  they  decorated  a  tree,  tb*  windows 
wad  walls  of  Wade  Park  VA  Hospital. 

Sewing  clasaee  make  layettes,  stoles  and 
adult  blbe  of  terry  cloth.  Klndeciartnere 
now  are  making  ralenttnes.  OoUege  stndenta 
sing  folk  songs,  help  f<*d  and  wheri  patient* 
at  Wade  Park  VA  Boapltal.  Hl^  School  flrla 
volunteer  on  the  Bted  Oroas  Blood  UobUe, 
work  at  the  canteen  and  in  the  oOoe  at 
Greater  Cleveland  chapter  headquarters  at 
1237  Prospect  Ave.  Others  assist  ahut'ins  «t 
Institutions. 

In  leW  Mrs.  HeDer  and  another  adult  lead- 
er were  chosen  to  eeoort  14  American  high 
school  students  on  a  six-week  international 
study  mission  In  Europe. 

Mrs.  HeUer  graduated  from  West  Tech  m^h 
School,  and  earned  a  bacheloc  degree  to  edu- 
oatlon  and  a  master's  In  musical  •duoatlosi 
at  Western  Beeerve  DnlverHty  School  of  Bdu- 
caUon.     She  Is  a  talented  piaalet. 

She  taught  two  years  at  Memphis  School, 
then  had  to  realgn  because  she  had  mairled. 
Invited  to  a  summer  session  at  WBU  as  a 
music  teacher,  she  accepted  a  poet  in  teacher 
training  and  served  six  years,  until  Bed  Cross 
lured  her  away.  Her  huoband,  Otto,  has  been 
an  accountant  for  the  ua.  Steel  Corp.  for 
U  year*.  They  Uve  at  6807  AoUey  Bd, 
Parma. 


"Our  program  saved  many  from  beoomlng 
icfaoot  dropouts.    It  enable  me  to  hrtp  chil- 


Lt  Got.  Surad  H.  Skapro 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or  nj^oiaa 
m  THE  HOOSI  OP  RBPRSSKNTATIVSS 

Wednetday,  January  1»,  19^7 
Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  wlUi  my  Illinois  col- 
leagues In  extending  oongratulaUons  to 
our  distinguished  Lieutenant  Oovemor 
of  th<  State  of  nilnoU,  Samuel  H. 
Shaplto,  iii>on  being  named  as  the  Man 
of  the  Year  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 
Sam  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Jewish  national  fund  testimonial  dinner 
on  January  31.  at  which  time  be  will  be 
awarded  the  Keter  Shem  Tov— the 
Crown  of  a  Oood  Name. 

Having  known  Sam  Shapiro  for  many 
years  Including  service  together  In  the 
Illinois  SUte  Legislature.  I  can  easily  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one  more 
deserving  than  he  for  this  high  honor. 
He  will  wear  well  this  symbolic  crown. 
I  am  certain  that  he  wUl  continue  to 
epitomize  those  Qualities  and  character- 
istics for  which  he  was  chpsen  and  for 
which  he  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
thereby  add  new  luster  tiO  this  coveted 
award. 
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It  is  my  earnest  hope  tbAt  8am  win  en- 
Joy  hl«  newest  honor  In  good  bealth  and 
that  we  may  aU  continue  to  be  bene- 
flclftric*  ol  hla  good  work  for  yeara  u> 
oome.  I  alfo  with  to  eKi>rees  my  beet 
wishes  to  his  family  who  tmdoubtedly 
are  rightfully  proud  of  him  on  this  aiwust 
occasion. 


Texas  P; 


•llheAlfiaace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


Df  THB  HOU8B  OP  RKPRSSBTrATIVBS 

Tuesd«y,  January  24, 1947 
Mr.  PICRIC.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  ta  can  the  attention  of  my  colleague* 
to  the  Bplendid  wocfc  being  acoomplifihed 
by  the  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
a  prlrata  program  aided  by  the  XJB. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  Texas  PartueiB  of  the  Alliance 
program,  which  Is  attempting  to  foster 
trade  and  Industry  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  has  met  wtth 
marlted  suoceas. 

I  feel  that  the  program's  noteworthy 
benefits  and  a  gUmpae  of  its  great  po- 
tential received  excellent  treatment  In 
thrte  recent  articles  appearing  In  Texas 
newspapera. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  the  atten- 
Uon  of  our  ocmea^ues. 

The  articles  foUow: 
[From  tb0  AoBttn  Am«rte«n,  Kor.  W.  ISM] 

STAKUTT.  IMnUOntXin  POBEHUmW  ClT«D 

(Bj  Kay«  IforUuxxtt) 
The  PaniTlaB  imhaif-^^  to  fcht  United 
St»t«*  told  TexM  and  ParuTlMi  biuLDaecmea 
Uoadftj  ttofct  hla  oounttT^  monetary  stAWl- 
Ity.  •oonoBttlc  fre^lom  and  IncenUve*  loe  new 
tndustrl«a  ln»iw«  P»ru  a  "dl»«»lfled  and 
■ound   dsvelofBcwnV.* 

AmboaMdor  OeUo  Paator  »pok«  during  the 
morning  sesalon  <rf  th*  one-dfcy  conference 
originated  by  Sp<»k«f  oC  th«  Houm  Ben 
Barne*  and  spotworatl  by  the  Teia*  Pmrlnera 
ot  tbe  AUl^noe  and  tbe  Teou  laduitrlal  Cocn- 
mlsslon.  Six  ParuTlan  businessmen  accom- 
panied  tbe  aznabaaador.  Approximately  100 
men  attendwl  tht  conference. 

Pastor  empiiaslwd  Pecn't  «.l  per  cent 
grcnrtli  rate.  lU  burgeoning  Induatrtee  and 
"freat  maturity  In  deveioptnent  planning.' 
Peru  U  rich  In  mlneralB,  he  lald.  "It  will 
Burely  becocna  the  primary  producar  of  aUver 
In  tbe  world  and  the  third  or  Courth  moat 
Important  suppUar  oi  oopper.- 

The  country  U  Launching  a  large  Irrlga- 
UoB  project  to  convBrt  tropical  deserU  Into 
producUve  land.  Paator  »aid.  He  pointed 
out  that  roada  are  being  built  to  overcome 
Isolation  at  many  ootnmunltlea  and  that  the 
marginal  forert  highway  being  cut  thrwi^ 
the  Andes  "wUl  be  (or  Pom  what  the  con- 
quest of  the  (ac  Waat  waa  U>  the  United 
Statea."  ^  ^ 

Tbe  ambanador  also  dted  growth  of  Peru  a 
Oshlng,  oU.  petro-chesnlcal.  and  agricultural 
induatrlea. 

"Tha  great  projects  ot  IrrlgaUoa,  marttlma 
and  river  porta,  alrporta,  popular  boualng, 
roada.  waterworka,  eleotrtflcattoa  and  sclu>ols 
aad  education  .  .  .  rfpresent  an  accelerated 
deTBlopmenl  prooesa."  pBst<v  aald. 

Peruvian  Prealdent  BaUaunda  Terry,  a 
UnlTeialty  0*  Texu  graduate,  haa  "ImttUad 
a  mystique  of  development  and  a  profound 
sense  of  bomaft  soUdartty,'*  hm  saM. 


•TntemalonaJ  communism  tried  to  strangle 
developinent  in  Peru."  Pfcstor  said.  The 
country  "rejected  ^nd  oonipletely  defeated 
the  subTWBlve  action  oC  guerrtUas  in  the 
Andee"  and  "offered  Oka  free  world  an  ex- 
ample of  what  the  faith  and  hope  oi  a 
people  can  do."  he  said. 

Harding  L.  Lawr«»ce,  prealdent  of  Branlff 
Iniernatlonal.  told  the  group  aftsr  lunch 
that  north-aouth  trade  routes,  heretofore 
overlooked,  are  opening  up. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  "while  P"^°^ 
ger  traffic  doubles,  we  expect  the  volume  of 
air  cargo  will  far  exceed  the  passenger  trafllc 
Increase."  Lawrence  predicted. 

He  said  traffic  to  and  froni  South  America 
haa  been  Umlted  to  pasaengars  because  of 
lack  of  cargo  capacity,  but  new  aircraft, 
which  wrn  carry  ap  to  300,000  pounds  of 
cargo,  will  change  the  picture. 

"We  see  Peru  as  a  focal  point  or  hub  for 
economic  development  in  South  America 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  tourism  and  of 
Industry."  I^wrence  said. 

He  attributed  Peru's  Unportanoe  to  the 
following  factoia: 

—An  "extremely  stable  gowament  and 
rapidly  rising  standard  d  Uving. 

—An  aggresalve  governmental  program  to 
develop  tourism  facilities  Including  skiing, 
hunting  and  trout  stream  ftahlng  and  to  pro- 
vide a  favorable  atmosphere  for  foreign  oapl- 
tal  Investment  and  Industrial  development. 

—A  friendly  and  highly  cooperaUve  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  Peruvian  bualneasrooo. 

Branlff  wiu  partlclpato  In  the  conatructlon 
of  a  beach  faclUty,  an  intemaUonal  market 
and  a  reaUurant  and  nlghi  club  area  In  Lima, 
lAwrefkce  said. 

During  the*momlng  sesaloa.  Ray  Hortosi. 
chairman  of  the  Texas  tnduatrlal  Oommls- 
BloQ.  said  Peru  and  Tera*  have  similar  prob- 
lems. Both  ars  changing  fpom  agricultural 
and  mining  economise  to  loduacrial  eoooo- 
mles  and  both  hare  need  for  more  educa- 
ttonal  and  more  Jobs  for  young  people. 

Edward  Uaxcus.  executive  vtoe  president 
of  Nleman  Marcus  of  Dallas  and  president  of 
the  Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  explained 
that  the  partners  program  Is  not  a  govern- 
ment os>eratioo.  but  a  private  program  aided 
by  the  VS.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, attempting  to  foster  trade  and  In- 
dustry between  the  United  Statea  and  Latin 
America. 

Thirty-one  statea  have  similar  aflUlaticMis 
with  Latin  American  counCrtoa.  Marcua  said. 
Afternoon  scaslans  were  devoted  to  group 
discussions  In  ths  areas  ot  chemical  Indus- 
try, food  processing  and  agricultural  prod- 
uct*, banking  and  Onance.  hotels  and  tour- 
iMn.  and  seafood  and  citrus  industries. 

Gov.  John  Connaay.  scheduled  to  weloocne 
the  Peruviana,  was  not  present  at  the  con- 
ference. He  spent  the  day  In  bed.  drinking 
milk  every  30  mlnutea  to  soothe  a  stomach 
ulcer.  Speaker  Bamea  said.  Barnea.  who  re- 
conUy  made  a  trip  to  Peru  In  oonjxinctlon 
with  the  partners  prograxn,  prealded  at  the 
conference. 

Another  expected  dignitary.  SUrto  Outier- 
rea,  Peruvian  minister  ot  d«vetopfneat  and 
public  worka,  also  missed  the  meeting.  He 
sent  a  telegram  explaining  that  government 
matters  detained  him  In  Peru. 


(Prom   the   San   Antonio  Expreas.   Nov.   M. 

19M1 
An  TaswspoiT  Boom  To  Bikb  Nobth-Socth 

AMOTCa    TkADB 

(By  Jon  Ford) 

AumH— A  boom  in  air  transport  during 
the  next  five  years  will  greaUy  speed  growth, 
of  trade  between  North  and  South  America, 
a  top  airline  executive  predicted  at  a  Texas- 
Peru  trade  and  investment  oonferenoe  here 
Monday. 

Peruvian  Ambassador  Celso  Pastor  sssured 
ft  group  of  Texas  bualnesa  and  industrial 
leadss  foreign  inveeton  in  hla  country  enjoy 
•ooDomle  aad  poUtloal  etabUlty. 


"LaUn  America  la  entering  a  new  stage  ta 
Its  economic  Integration,"  Pastor  said.  "Ws 
iie«d  new  coital  and  technical  assistance. 
Ffothlng  would  be  mors  beneflclaJ  to  ths 
VS.  and  Canada  than  to  seek  hemls[*erlc 
Integration."  the  ambassador  told  conferees 
Texas  Speaker  of  the  House  Ben  Barnes 
called  the  conference  following  an  extensive 
tour  of  Peru  last  June  with  a  Texas  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  team  assessing  areas  In  need 
of  development  aid.  Texas  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  with  Peru  and  Texas  Industrial  Ootn- 
mlsslon  were  co-sponsors  of  the  Monday  ses- 
sions. 

About  100  Texans  attended  day-long  talks 
here  with  Pastor,  six  Peruvian  bankers  and 
Industrialists.  U5.  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute represenUtlves.     Barnes  presided. 

Pastor  and  Branltl  International  Airways 
President  Harding  L.  Lawrence  were  principal 
speakers  at  meetings  In  the  Hotiae  chamber 
and  a  downtown  hotel. 

Lawrence  predicted  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween North  and  South  America  will  double 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  that  volume 
of  air  cargo  will  Increase  even  more. 

"It  is  a  solid  belief  on  our  part  that  in  the 
next  five  years  air  transport  will  greatly  ac- 
celerate the  growth  of  tzade  between  North 
and  South  America."  Lawrence  said. 

"Confidence  In  my  country  la  attracting 
new  domeaUc  and  foreign  investment,  both 
in  the  private  and  public  eectora."  Pastor 
said. 

"Peru  maintains  one  of  the  highest  growth 
ratee  in  the  world,  exceeding  6  per  cent." 
the  ambaasador  maintained.  "Of  all  the 
Latin  American  countries.  Peru  shows  the 
highest  development  rate  during  tha  last 
five  years,  greater  even  than  those  of  Mexico 
and  Veneauela.  Some  see  Peru  as  th*  show- 
case of  the  AUlanoe  for  Progress." 

Pastor  said  ultimate  development  of  Peru's 
marginal  forest  highway  down  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes  Mountains — one  of  the 
mort  amblUoua  public  works  project*  In 
Latin  America— "wlU  be  for  Peru  what  oon- 
que«t  of  the  far  West  was  to  the  US."  He 
said  the  highway  would  double  productive 
land  use  by  making  a  wealth  of  reaources 
accessible  and  increasing  mobility  of  prod- 
ucu  to  markets. 

The  ambaaaador  cited  such  Peruvian  nat- 
ural aaseU  as  silver  and  copper,  oil  and  gas. 
agrlcultux*  products  Including  ootton  and 
sugar,  and  reported  substantial  eitpanaion 
of  the  petrochscnlcai.  fUh  meal  and  auto  as- 
aembly  Industries. 

Other  Perurian  leaders  reported  on  In- 
vestment opportunities  In  the  areas  of  food 
piocesslng.  hotels  and  tourism,  seafood  and 
citrus  Industries  and  land  development. 

The  visitors  Included  Alfonso  llont«ro, 
chemical  Industrialist.  Lima:  TuUo  de  Andrea 
and  Oulllermo  Wlese.  Uma  bankers;  Dr.  Or- 
lando Oloeee.  Uma  food  retailer  and  edu- 
cator; Gulllermo  G&noza,  TrujUlo  banker  and 
agricultural  Indue trlallst,  and  Juan  Baxo. 
director  of  Peru's  National  Industrial  Pro- 
motion Inatttute. 

"My  business  investments  there  (In  Pern) 
have  been  safe  and  profitable."  said  Houston 
buslneaa  tycoon  John  Mecon.  "and  I  can't 
say  that  about  some  In  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

George  Phllllpe.  AID  industrial  develop- 
ment adviser  in  Pern.  Robert  J.  Bumand. 
Stanford  Reeearch  Institute  L*tin  American 
expert,  and  I>r.  Bdwards  Irons  of  AID'S  Wash- 
ington Investment  survey  division  were 
among  program  participants. 

Barnes  reported  two  Texas  concerns- 
Shamrock  Oil  and  Gas  Oo.  and  Banreat  Queen 
Mill  and  Blevator  Oo.  of  Dallas  and  Plaln- 
Tlew — plan  chemical  and  fertiliser  planta  in 
Peru  partially  as  a  result  of  discussions  lead- 
ing to  ths  oonferenoe. 

Lawrence  viewed  Pern  "aa  a  focal  point 
or  hub  for  economic  development  la  South 
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Amertc*  both  from  tbe  •ttndpolnt  of  touilam 
and  of  Indmtrr."  .^.ki. 

Ho  •»J<1  Uili  U  UM  to  tie  oo<jntrT  •  "naole 
»nd  hlgWT  reepected  piremment,"  »t«^r 
ri«e  In  tbe  itilKlMtl  of  Urtng  tbere,  ecgnnlTe 
iroTemmentel  progniM  to  develop  tourtet  r»- 
rtllUe»  iDduetry  end  lorclgn  c»plt»l  Inieet- 
ment  opportunlUM  end  cooperation  by  Peru- 
Tlan  buidneeemen  witb  foreign  Inveelore. 

Tbe  »lrUne  eiecuOve  eald  hl«  company  U 
aiding  In  developing  Peruvian  lourtit  facUl- 
tlee  including  addlOonal  hoteU.  beacbee.  and 
intemitlonal  market,  reetauranu  and  nlgbt 
clube.  outdoor  recreational  facUltle..  a  new 
adverUelng  concern  and  ree«arcb  »na  »a- 
vlaory  daw  for  otberDS  Inveeton. 

Lawrence  »ld  merger  between  Branlir  uu] 
Panagr»  alrwaye  will  IncreMe  tbe  number  of 
alrUne  eeau  between  North  and  Boutb  Amer- 
ica to  W.600  a  montb. 

Teiae  Indu»ti1»l  Commlarton  Cbalrman 
Ray  Korton  of  Houston  eald  Teiaa  and  Peru 
are  in  almllar  it«gee  of  tranelUon  from  an 
eoonomlo  baM  of  agriculture  end  mining  to 
Induat^T 

■dwwtl  Ilarcua.  Temae  Partnere  of  the  Alli- 
ance chairman  and  eiecutjve  vice  preeldent 
of  Nelman-M»rcui,  DallM  ouUlned  work  of 
the  p«rtnere  group.  tJ  8.  Bep.  J.  J  Pickle 
of  AueUn  wae  one  of  the  apeakera  at  a  noon 
luncheon. 

Seminar  se«lon<  of  chemical,  food  proceaa- 
ing.  agrtculture.  tourlat.  and  seafood  and 
dtrua  product*  lndu«til«  e>  weU  u  banking 
and  finance  were  held  during  the  afternoon. 


(From  tbe  Bouiton  Poet.  Nov.  M.  19MI 

Pncviuia  IT*  T»iA»  BusMoa 

<By  Nell  Addlngton) 

Aumw — ^Texana  or  anyone  else  dealrlng  to 

help  Peru  develop   Induatnallj  can  obtain 

financing   up   to  50   per   cent  of   tbe  total 

amount   needed   to   launch   new   Induetrlee. 

Peruvian  rtpreeentatlvee  eald  here  Uonday. 

TuUo  deAndrea.  speaking  to  about  100 
Tezae  buslneeamen  attending  tbe  Texas- 
Peru  tjade  and  Inveatment  conference  In  tbe 
House  of  Repreeentatlvea,  Invited  them  to 
Invest  In  bis  oountrye  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  said.  "We  are  prepared  to  Onance 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  needed." 

Andrea,  president  of  the  Industrial  Bank 
of  Peru,  was  Introduced  as  "a  strong  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  generation." 

He  was  one  of  more  than  half  a  donn 
Peruvian  emlssarlee  here  for  the  day-long 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Texaa  Indu^ 
trial  Commission  and  the  Texas  Partners  oJ 
the  Alliance  with  Peru. 

PeruvUn  Ambassador  Celso  Pastor  led  the 
vlslUng  speakers  here  for  the  conference 
called  by  Texas  House  Speaker  Ben  Barnes 
to  explore  the  trade  and  Inveatment  oppor- 
tunities In  Peru. 

Branlff  International  Prealdent  Bardlng 
Lawrence,  the  main  speaker  at  a  luncheon 
for  the  group,  predicted  that  air  transport 
would  accelerate  the  growth  of  trade  between 
North  and  South  America  within  the  next 
nve  ye*"- 

"I  believe  the  north-south  trade  routes, 
overlooked  up  to  thU  point,  are  opening  up." 
said  Lawrence. 

"We  see  Peru  aa  a  focal  point  or  hub  for 
economic  development  of  tourtam  and  of 
Industry."  he  aald,  because  of  the  suble  and 
respected  government  of  Peru,  the  rapidly 
rlalng  standard  of  living,  an  aggressive  gov- 
ernmental program  to  provide  a  favorable 
atmoephere  for  foreign  capital  Investment 
and  Industrial  development  and  to  develop 
tourism  facilities,  plus  tbe  friendly,  oo-opera- 
tlve  attitude  of  Peruvian  buslneaamen. 

Ambassador  Pastor  pointed  out  that  Peru 
maintains  one  of  the  highest  growth  rates 
In  the  wtM-ld.  exceeding  «  percent.  He  said 
of  all  th*  Latin  American  countrtes,  Peru 
haa   ahown   th*   highest   developenent   rate 


during  tb*  last  Jlv*  jtm.  greater  even  than 
tboae  of  Mexico  and  Venasuela. 
"Some  see  Peru  as  the  ■•howcaae  of  tba 

Alliance  for  Progrea*."  be  said.  

Pastor  said  confidence  in  his  oountrr  U 
attracung  new  domeatlc  and  foreign  Inveat- 
ment. both  in  the  private  and  pubUc  aec- 
toie  and  predicted  that  Peru  would  become 
the  prlmarr  producer  of  «UTer  In  tbe  world 
and  tbe  third  or  fourth  mort  Important 
suppUer  of  copper. 

He  said  natural  gas  appears  extremely 
promising,  with  the  petrochemical  Industn** 

expected  to  thrive.  

As  an  IncenUve.  tax-free  programa  exist 
for  tbe  establishment  or  expansion  of  new 
Industnea.  the  Texas  business  represenU- 
tlves  were  told. 

Juan  Baio,  director  of  the  NaUonal  In- 
dustrial Promotion  InsUtute,  told  the  group 
there  are  numerous  opportunlUee  open  tor 
those  interested  in  producing  beef.  An  esti- 
mated 36  0O0  tons  of  beef  u  Imported  an- 
nually, which  IS  about  M  percent  of  the 
total  consumption  In  Peru. 

"We  need  someone  with  know-how,"  Baso 
said.  "It  could  be  a  very  Intereetlng  ven- 
ture .  .  .  and  very  profitable." 

Other  Peruvian  delegates  Included  «- 
fonso  Montaro  of  Uma.  who  repreaented  the 
chemical  Industries.  Oulllermo  Oanoaa  ol 
TrulUlo  an  agriculture  Industrialist:  Olul- 
lermo  Wlese  of  Uma.  a  banker:  and  Orlando 
Olceae,  also  of  Uma.  a  food  retailer  and  edu- 

Oovemor  Oonnally,  who  was  to  have  de- 
Uvered  the  welcoming  address,  was  unabls  to 
attend  The  governors  recently  discovered 
stomach  ulcer  forced  him  to  remain  at  tbe 
mansion  Monday. 

Monday  afternoon,  the  conference  broke 
UP  into  a  series  of  seminars  where  spocine 
industrlee  and  opportunltle*  In  thoee  fields 
were  discussed.  -    w- 

Introductory  remarks  were  deUvered  by 
Edward  Marcus,  chairman  of  the  Texas  Part- 
ners, and  Bay  Horton.  chairman  of  th*  Texas 
Industrial  Commlaalon. 


Hoa.  S«miel  H.  Sbapiro,  Mm  of  tf«  T.«r 

SPEECH 
ox 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    lUJNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  It.  "*' 
Mr  MURPHY  of  DllnoU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  join  my  coUeagues  from  minote  In 
commending  the  Committee  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Pimd  for  designating  the 
Honorable  Samuel  H,  Shapiro,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  SUU  of  IlllnoU,  aA 
their  Man  of  the  Year. 

I  can  rcadllj  imderstand  this  designa- 
tion because  of  the  ouUtandlng  work 
performed  by  Governor  Shapiro  In  the 
field  of  mental  health  as  Indicated  by  a 
record  of  hla  performance  In  tills  field 
ouch  as  being  cosponsor  of  the  Illiimla 
mental  health  code,  the  mental  defi- 
ciency code,  and  other  progressive  men- 
tal health  lesrlslatlon,  and  also  because  of 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Mental  Health 
Commission  established  In  1955. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Shapiro  on 
being  the  recipient  of  this  high  honor. 
I  regret  my  Inability  to  be  present  In 
Chicago  on  Tuesday.  January  31,  to  wit- 
ness tbe  presentation  of  the  special 
"Keter  Shem  Tov  Award"  to  him. 


SccKb  of  A*  Sapcnaaic  Trasspert 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MAXTtAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTAT1V«S 

MontUxy,  Jantiary  it,  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  commentators 
in  the  Nation,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Morgan, 
and  one  ol  our  leading  newspapers,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  have  directed 
their  thoughts  to  the  Question  of  the 
supersonic  transport  and  the  apparent 
aura  of  secrecy  that  surrounds  many 
aspects  of  It.  .  ..       j 

Mr  Morgan  stated  In  a  recent  broad- 
cast that  "some  backers  of  the  SST.  In 
and  out  of  Government,  appear  to  be  ptt)- 
eeedlng  on  the  theory  that  what  the  pub- 
lic does  not  know  will  not  hurt  It,  espe- 
cially If  the  damage — from  the  sonic 
boom— Is  soft  jiedaled  until  the  public 
gets  used  to  It." 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Star  men- 
tioned that  a  aeries  of  expensive  studies 
on  the  SST  Is  under  wraps.  The  rea- 
son the  studies  are  under  wraps,  accord- 
ing to  news  reports,  is  their  highly  un- 
favorable comments  on  the  plane.  If  . 
true,  this  Is  an  Information  blackout  not 
calculated  to  win  support  In  Congress 
for  the  project. 

For  the  elucidation  of  my  coUeagues. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  following 
IntheRicoaD: 
IFYom  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  14.  18671 

PIO   IN    »   POKX 

Judging  from  the  nouy  defense  of  the 
supersonic  transport  heard  In  Washington 
thSe  days,  one  would  think  federal  agencies 
were  unanimously  In  favor  of  this  M  5  billion 
project  to  hurry  up  and  get  passengers  to 
Europe  a  few  hours  faster. 

But  a  report  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
the  other  day  seems  to  suggest  not  all  U  har- 
mony behind  the  bureaucratic  walls.  In 
fact  a  number  of  economists  In  the  Budget 
Bureau  Defense  Department  and  elsewhere 
seem  disenchanted.  If  not  downright  dis- 
mayed, by  the  plane's  drawbacks.  There  s 
■o  much  crlUdsm  that  some  observers  think 
the  President  may  well  pigeonhole  the  thing 
or  delay  It  indeflnltely. 

Tbe  Federal  Avtatlon  Agency  confirms  that 
It  has  now  received  four  studies  made  by  in- 
dependent firms  on  88T  development  and 
oosU  Although  these  cost  the  taxpayer 
•S<3  l»0  the  results  are  being  kept  secret. 
Even  one  United  States  Senator  Interested 
In  the  program  basnt  at  this  wrlUng  been 
able  to  gel  bis  hands  on  one  of  tbe  docu- 
menu.  And  there  are  other  studies  on  sonlo 
booms  and  comparaUve  air  fares  also  stui 
clasalOed. 

The  reason  tbe  studies  are  under  wraps,  ac- 
cording to  news  report*.  U  their  highly  un- 
favorable comments  on  the  plane,  if  true, 
this  U  an  Information  blackout  not  calcu- 
lated to  win  support  In  Congress  for  tbe  proj- 
ect Lawmaker*  can  hardly  vote  InteUI- 
genUy  on  appropriations  where  so  many  facu 
ar*  being  withheld. 

One  report  from  Interior  Secretary  UdaU, 
not  kept  secret,  noted  the  other  day  that 
aonlo  booms,  presumably  from  military 
plaaes  already  have  caused  damage  to  pre- 
historic clUf  dwellings  ana  geological  forma- 
tions In  national  park  areas.  Will  th«r«  be 
any  place  to  hide  from  aviation  ■progress. 
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even  la  cliff  KouMs.  U  Um  3ST  adds  lU  boonu 
oTcr  oiir  bewU? 

Let!  gvt  tha  itudlfl*  out  to  Uib  op«n  wh«T« 
everybody  c&A  cm  them,  tl  the  SBT  to  being 
floAHced  by  tAxp«yBi»,  they  have  a  right  Ui 
tnow  whAt  kind  of  pig  U  inclde  th«  poke. 

If  tt  l«n"t  one  thing.  U't  another.  Here 
LyodOQ  John»on  hAi  lu»i  done  a  good  Afi 
to  ail  in.  the  crtdibilKy  gap  by  the  restraint 
uad  cAndcr  at  hi*  State  of  the  Union  Message. 
fcnd  DiTW  we  ftnd  th«.t  the  eonlc  boom  U  crtat- 
Ing  new  g»p«  In  the  mvUon'e  »cenery  and 
threatening  to  flU  In  eome  old  onee,  like  the 
•tandird  be»uty  mark  ol  Bryce  Canyon. 

S.wieUme«  one  has  to  wonder  whe*  price 
progre«».  And  In  bo  wondering  the  realiza- 
tion etrUcea  that  a  Uberal  la  not  a  llbenl  un- 
IQM  he  la  willing  on  occaaloo  to  becwpe  a 
oonatt^atWe,  or  at  leaat  a  oonMrvmtlooUt. 

Tbe  Mittk..  ewlft  devil  in  thli  piece  U  eooie- 
thlng  that  doea  not  now  extet  but  la  pxah- 
mg  the  ilnlster  echo  of  things  to  come  ahead 
or  It— the  SST.  which  meana,  of  courae.  the 
•uperaonlc  tranaport.  a  trifling  piece  o*  po- 
(♦otlaJlty  airworthy  hardware  with,  the  ei- 
perta  aay,  a  four-md-a-half-blUlon-dollar 
prlot  tag  on  It  brfore  It  goea  Into  commercial 
aerrlce — If  It  doea.  PrMldent  Jobnaoo  haa 
not  yet  anawered  the  50- bUli  on -dollar  quea- 
tlOttL  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  baa  ap- 
proved the  Boeing  design  o*er  lx>ckheed'e 
foe  the  HftT  but  th*  Preaident  haa  not  yet 
gW«n  Boeing  the  green  light  to  go  ahead  and 
huiid  thl*  laoo-mlle-an-hour,  300-paaaenger 
«lrcTart.  If  azid  when  he  doea.  Boeing  la  ez- 
peot«d  to  aocumtilate  between  ^  and  SO  bil- 
lion from  calea  at  the  plane  to  alrlloea  all 
ovw  the  world  by  the  year  1»0.  The  flrat 
American  seT  would  be  ready,  theoretically, 
by  l»7i. 

A  couple  of  day*  ago.  tbe  director  general 
of  the  Intematl(».al  Air  Tranaport  Aaaocla- 
taon,  Khui  Bammarmkjoid.  aatd  neither  the 
Boeing  model  nor  tta  Brltlah- French  com- 
petitor, which  le  farther  along  In  construc- 
tion by  many  montha — and  may  be  ready  In 
1971 — met  the  aaeoclatloo'i  economic  criteria. 
In  other  worda.  he  aald.  present  dealgna  will 
have  to  be  furtha-  refined  before  either  plane 
would  be  oonaldered  a  profltable  thing  to  fly. 
But  nxTW  the  queetixMi  U  ralaed  in  rather 
Tlvld  form  of  whether  any  SST  would  meet 
what  might  be  called  tbe  pubUc  criteria.  The 
more  than  ««f-spuctlng  Luue  here  la  the  aonle 
boom..  Thla,  aa  any  avUtlan  buJi  knows,  la 
the  ooUe  an  aircraft  makes  when  It  pierces 
the  aouod  barrier,  the  inrlalble  boundary  of 
the  speed  oi  aound  at  000  mllea  an  hour.  But 
the  ftxploaloci  of  a  ahock  wave  of  air  com- 
preaaed  by  auoh  a  flight  can  do  light  or  icrl- 
oua  damage  on  the  gro>und.  depending  on  lu 
.  strength.  It  can  rattle  dlahee  or  break  win- 
dows and  destroy  buUdlnga. 

On  Wedneeday  the  National  Park  Service 
added  another  claaalflcatlon  to  the  Inventory 
of  daznage:  natural  beauty.  It  reportad  to 
Sece-tary  oC  the  Intertor  Stevart  Udall  that 
•onic  booms  made  by  military  aircraft  have 
caused  damage  to  prehistoric  cliff  dwelllngi 
In  Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Monument  In 
northeaitem  ArlBona  and  to  rare  geological 
formationa  In  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park 
in  Utah.  Purthermore.  It  la  poeslble  damage 
has  been  done  in  other  national  outdoor 
preserves  which  has  not  yet  been  dUoovered. 
Nobody  knows  how  much  damage  the  aonlc 
boom  of  an  SfTT  would  cause  because  no  such 
giant  haa  ever  flown  and  Dobody  knowa 
either,  obviously,  how  or  whether  the  boom 
problem  can  be  solved.  Tbe  proapecta  dont 
look  very  bright  at  the  moment  which.  It 
might  be  observed,  la  tbe  time  to  ponder  the 
problem.  Once  the  government  and  Industry 
have  Jointly  tovested  bUlloni  in  tbe  experi- 
ment. It  would  beootne  more  than  a  little 
oifDcult  to  ground  the  whole  operation  to 
preserve  window  paaee  or  some  historic  rello 
of  the  natkm^  aeegoery. 

ladaed  wom  baekara  at  the  SST.  in  and 
out  oC  fovmmanV  appsv  to  be  proceeding 
oa  tiM  tbaory  that  what  the  pubUc  doesn't 


know  wont  hurt  It  aspeelany  IT  tb*  damage 
U  eoft-pedaled  until  the  public  gett  us«l 
to  It.  Play  that  backwards  and  It  oom«« 
out  this  way:  If  Instead  ctf  being  Insidiously 
conditioned  by  atages  the  public  hsd  kJKywn 
in  advance  the  dangers  ana  nuisance  of. 
say.  pollutlcm.  the  bedlam  ot  a  traffic  Jam 
and  the  flight-path  scream  of  Jet  planes  over 
clclee.  It  might  have  demanded  some  built-in 
safeguards  as  the  price  of  "progreaa". 

A  leading  conservatlonlai  himself.  Secre- 
tary Udall  Is  worried  about  tbe  apparent 
cynical  approach  by  soma  BST  enthuslaau 
to  the  public  welfare.  It  has  already  been 
suggested  that  because  oC  the  sonic  boom, 
the  SST  may  not  be  fit  for  tranacontineotal 
travel.  wlU  be  limited  to  intercontinental 
routes  over  water.  But  there  will  be  great 
pressure — and  not  air  pressure  either— tor 
SST  rights-of-way  over  land  too.  UdaU  feari 
a  suggested  ■'solution'-  may  be  Hgzag  routes 
over  t^>en  spaces  avoiding  metropolitan  areas 
and  crossing,  thereby,  most  of  the  American 
scenery,  NaUonal  Parks  and  all.  The  prob- 
lem may  solve  Itself,  however.  A  two-hour 
SST  flight  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 
would  be  a  lltUe  Uke  riding  In  a  pneumaUc 
tube.  Most  of  the  3O0  passengers  would  en- 
joy the  advantage  of  not  being  able  to  see 
out.  They  could  watch  an  old  color  movie 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  be  spared  the  apec- 
ucle  of  the  landscape  crumbling  beneath 
them. 

This  U  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good  night 
from  WasblngtOQ. 


SkaD  lk«  Draft  Be  AWIbbe4? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxnroa 
D)  THI  HOU3B  OF  KKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tue$dn,  January  2i.  tiS7 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  expiration  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  next  June  30, 
the  question  of  bow  be«t  to  provide  for 
our  future  military  manpower  needs  will 
be  under  dlscuralon  In  the  comlns 
months.  The  Congress  haa  the  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  whether  to  revise  and 
extend  the  present  draft  system  or  to 
adopt  a  new  method  of  procuring  mili- 
tary manpower. 

The  December  17,  1966  issue  of  the 
New  Yorker  InchJdes  a  timely  article  by 
Richard  H.  Bovere  on  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  and 
alternative  plans  that  are  being  pro- 
posed. I  believe  thla  article  merits  spe- 
cial attention  and  submit  It  for  Inclusion 
in  the  RicoxD. 
The  article  follows: 

LCRXK  PaoM  Wasuxmctom 
I>Bcncaia  8. — eometiA*  1a  Uia  next  six 
montlis.  Oongr«M  wUl  vou  to  extend  and 
extensively  amend  tba  Unlvenal  Military 
Training  ad]!  Service  Act  a(  1951,  commonly 
known  u  th»  draft.  Tha  actloa  wlU  b» 
praccOMl  by  a  debate,  already  In  progreee. 
ttiat  may  turn  out  to  iM  M  lnt«reatLag  and 
Important  u  any  other  current  controveray — 
parlly  t}«caUM  moat  oC  tb»  other  oontro- 
verslee.  including  thoac  oo  Vietnam  and  tbe 
state  of  the  economy,  are  closely  connected 
with  it.  In  the  recent  paet.  congnailonal 
debate  on  multary  conacriptton  ha*  been  des- 
ultory and  largely  Ilmltad  to  real  and  Imag- 
Inad  inequittea  In  tha  operatlooa  of  tba 
SelecUTs  Serrioa  System.  Tb«r«  tiaa  bean 
broad,  bipartisan  a^eemcnt  that  tha  draTt 


la  neceasary.  democratic,  and,  with  a  few 
lamentable  excepUons.  equitable.  Punds- 
mental  changaa  have  seldom  t>eea  discuseed. 
or  even  proposed,  and  liardly  anyone  liaa 
queaUoned  Uie  InsUtution  itself.  (In  their 
Presidential  campaigns  oT  19Sg  and  1H4. 
Adlsl  Stevenson  and  Barry  Ooldwater  urged 
atMllUon  of  the  draft,  but  neither  kept  the 
issue  alive  after  the  elections.)  Now.  though, 
tliere  is  wideapread — indeed,  almost  tml- 
veiaal — dlBsaUafactlon  with  the  way  the  insti- 
tution works  and  fails  to  work.  For  the  Brst 
time  In  the  nearly  sixtaen  years  since  Coo- 
greas  eatabll&bed  tbe  present  draft,  radlciil 
propoaals  for  reform  have  come  from  wltliln 
the  government,  and  some  congressmen  are 
raising  the  question  of  whether  conscription 
Is  today  an  acceptable  means  ot  procuring 
manpower  to  meet  our  military  needs.  Out- 
side the  government,  there  have  ijeen  several 
calls  for  early  repeal  of  the  act  and  a  reliance 
on  voluntary  enliatmeota.  Last  we«k  In 
Miami  Beach,  th*  NaUonal  Council  of 
Churches  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
•bollUon  ot  the  draft.  At  a  national  con- 
ference on  the  draft  held  thla  week  at  the 
Univerilty  of  Chicago,  sixty  of  the  himdred 
and  twenty  delegates  signed  a  petition  urging 
repeal;  the  rest,  it  Is  reported,  favor  retentJoo 
with  drastic  reform.  Evidently,  no  ona— 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  director 
of  the  SelecUve  Service  System.  Lieutenant 
General  Lewis  B  Henhey.  who  took  olBce  in 
19*1— H  satislled  with  things  aa  they  are. 

Anticipating  dissent  and  discontent,  the 
President  last  July  appointed  a  National  Ad- 
visory commission  on  Selective  Service,  and 
made  Burke  Marshall,  a  highly  respected  for- 
mer Assistant  Attorney  General  who  U  now 
a  corporation  executive,  iU  chairman.  Catch- 
ing up  rather  late  in  the  day.  the  House 
Armed  Servlcea  Committee  yeatetday  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  its  own  advlaory 
group  which  wlU  be  headed  by  General  Mark 
Clark.  The  Presidents  commission  la  to 
report  to  him — and,  presumably,  to  the  pub- 
Uc  by  January  lat.    So  far.  noUUng  la  known 

of  iU  findings;  lu  meetings  liave  ijeen  cioacd. 
»nd  speculation  has  l>een  discouraged.  "On- 
tU  you  see  the  final  report,  all  beu  art  oS." 
a  spokesman  told  the  press  a  few  daya  ago. 
There  li  a  suspicion  here  that  If  Its  flod- 
Ings  displease  the  White  House,  copies  o<  the 
report  wUl  be  very  hard  to  coma  by.  Oan- 
eral  Clark's  committee  Is  not  expected  to 
submit  ita  flntllngs  in  time  to  have  any  bear- 
ing on  pubUc  discussion  of  the  matter. 
MeanwhUe,  ttiough.  a  self-appointed  ad-boc 
commlaslon  haa  made  a  study  of  Its  own  and 
issued  a  report  that  la  not  only  bold,  partisan, 
and  specific  In  iu  recommeiidstions  but  at 
the  same  time  uncommonly  lucid  and  vigor- 
ous. Tha  Blpon  Society,  an  organiaation  of 
Bapublican  InUliectuals  loosely  afflllated 
with  several  of  the  leading  universltiea  on 
both  coaata,  Isat  week  released  a  study  en- 
titled "Politlca  and  Conacrtptlon"  that  urgea 
speedy  alKplltlon  of  the  draft  and  total  re- 
liance on  a  profeeslonal  military  sstaMtsh- 
ment. 

It  Is  an  uncompromising  document,  oon- 
temptuoua  not  only  of  the  draft  in  Ita  praaent 
form  but  of  tha  principle  of  conscription 
Itself,  and  of  such  proposals  for  change  aa 
tha  lottery  system,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently endorsed  by  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, and  of  the  "national  service"  propoaal 
made  last  May  by  the  Secretary  ot  Defeoae. 
Senator  Kennedy's  schema,  the  study  saya. 
would  be  one  of  "planned  caprlciouanosa.'' 
leaving  all  questions  of  Justice  and  injustice 
to  Lady  Luck  rather  than  to  the  four  thou- 
sand fallible  but  indisputably  human,  and 
frequenUy  humane,  draft  tMarda  acroas  the 
country.  As  for  the  McNamara  plan,  under 
which  every  young  American,  or  at  least 
every  young  American  male,  would  t>e  drafted 
to  atrra  tbe  republic  in  one  or  anotlter  ot  a 
variaty  o<  ways  deamad  by  the  goremmant 
to  have  aome  meaaura  ot  aoelal  utility,  mar- 
tial or  not,  the  report  saya  that  It  would 


merely  "unlTeraallas  Inequity"  and  creaU  a 
■  iraritantuan   Brook  Farm  built  on  compul- 
Jon  ■■    It  adds.  "People  in  our  dlverae  society 
would  be  Just  as  misused  by  naUonal  servlca 
as  by  the  draft,  and  maybe  more  so."     The 
sutho™  hare  no  doubt  about  the  feaslblUty, 
ss  w«U  sa  the  deslrabUlty.  of  getting  rid  of 
the  draft  and  entrusting  the  national  secii- 
rity  to  a  foroa  of  protosslonais  drawn  to  the 
armed   aervicea   by   attracuons    of    the   sort 
that  draw  other  men  to  other  professions. 
What  is  more,  they  urge  their  fellow-Republi- 
cans to  take  a  straightforward  political  ap- 
proach to  the  matter,  making  oonacrtpUon  a 
partisan  issue  in  the  next  session  of  Congreea 
imd  accepting  without  quaUn  any  political 
benefits  that  may  accrue  from  standing  in 
oppoalUon    to     an     unpopular     iosUtuOon. 
•nicTconcede  that  in  ordinary  clreumstanMa 
sn  issue  of  this  nature  should  not  be  handled 
in  a  oartlaan  manner  or  exploited  for  parti- 
san gaTns.     "But."  they  «-nte,  "despiu  the 
essentially  libertarian  and  nonpartisan  char- 
acter of  the  case  tor  a  volunteer  military,  it 
unqueatlonably  has  been  a  Democratic  Con- 
ireas  that  has  stymied  reform  In  recent  years 
ind  a  Democratic  Prtaldent  who  haa  •nanlpu- 
Uted  the  Issue  In  ways  apparenUy  calciUated 
to  prevent  thorough  debate  "     (ThU  charge 
of    PrealdenUal    manlpulaUon    refers    to    a 
Pentagon  study  of  the  draft  that  haa  never 
bLnTuU,  dl«:io.«l;  It  1.  widely  b«llev«l  here 
that  U  leaned  to  the  aboUUonut  side  anO  waa 
withheld  because  of  fears  that  It  would  have 
an  adverse  eOect  on   national   morale  at  a 
time  when  we  were  embarking  on  a  large- 
scale    intervention    in    the    ground    war    In 
Vietnam.)      "The     Republican    Party,      tbe 
authors  conclude,  "has  a  good  foundation  for 
reform;  it  need  only  build  upon  It.      Some 
of  the  younger  Republican  congressmen  in- 
tend to  follow  the  reports  advice. 

The  Ripon  Society  holds  the  draft  to  be 
morally  repugnant  and  mmtarlly  unnecM- 
sary.     Things  being  what  they  are.  not  much 
attintion  Is  Ukely  to  b.  paid  to  the  moriU 
atgument,  which,  sa  It  happens,  la  less  than 
nersuaaive.     It    rests   on    the    premise    that 
compulsion   is   inherently   wicked   and  un- 
democraUc.    "A  draft  by  definition,  U  anti- 
thetic to  a  free  society."  tha  report  asaerta. 
No  doubt,  but  we  live  with  many  insUtuUona 
ot  which  this  may  be  said— the  income  tax. 
for  Instance,  makes  conscrtpu  of   us  all— 
and  profeeslonal  armies,  which  the  authora 
think   well   ot,   have   been   the   undoUig  of 
aeveral  tree  socleUea.    The  strength  of  the 
authors-  posiUon  uea  In  their  demonstration 
that  there  is  nothing  "universal "  in  the  um- 
versal  MUltary  Training  and  Service  Act  and 
in  their  argument  that  thU  country,  includ- 
ing Ita  armed  senlces.  would  be  better  oB 
in  many  ways  If  the  draft  weta  aboUshed  and 
military  recruitment  placed  on  a  volunteer 
baala.     The  draft  U  universal  only  in  the 
sense  that  every  young  man  must  contend 
with  the  poaalblUty  of  havmg  to  spend  two 
years  of  his  Ufe  in  uniform.    But  for  roughly 
two  out  of  three  young  men  the  possibility 
never  materlaiiiea     The  anxieties  are  sharad 
by  all    the  sacriftoea  by  relauvely  few.     If 
all  men  who  are  quaUfled  foe  serrioe  even 
under  present  physical  and  mental  sundards 
-which  the  Ripon  Society  believes  are  ab- 
surdly high— were  to  serve  a  two-year  hitch. 
we  would  have  a  military  establishment  sev- 
eral   times   as    large   aa    any    military    man 
thinks  necessary.    Even  with  the  demands 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  all  current  and  an- 
ticipated requlremenU  can  be  met  by  using 
only   about   a  third   of   the   men    available 
In  1967   somewliat  over  1.800,000  malea  wlU 
turn   eighteen,   and   if    the    present   systam 
remalna  In  operaUon,  they  will  be  aubject  to 
the  draft  tmtll  1875.    About  a  third  of  them 
WlU  be  rejected  or  eiemptad.    Ot  the  remain- 
ing 1.200.000,  about  halt  will  at  soma  Uma 
or  other  be  inducted  for  a  two-year  term. 
The   otheia,    equally    qualified.    wUl   ■Unply 
never  be  needed.    ThU  makes  Onlvenal  Mil- 
itary aarvlce  a  fifly-flfty  propoalUOB—  semi- 


universal-  at  beat.  and.  tt  Boa  Imoeal  U. 
prlnclpla,  groaaly  and  Indefensibly  Inequltar 
hie  in  pracUoa. 

Equity  and  neoeaaity  ara  the  only  JusUBca- 
tlons  for  conacrlpuon.     No  ooa  haa  main- 
tained that  it  la  a  desirable  way  of  organli- 
Ing  a  mlUUry  force.    The  generals  alsUke  It 
as  much  aa  the  conacrtpts,  particularly  when 
the  period  of  service  U  for  anything  less  than 
the  duraUon.    Wltb  a  two-year  term,  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  Army— the  only  aervlce 
that  uses  dralteee  in  any  numbers— haa  had 
leas  than  one  year's  experience.     (Even  be- 
fore Vietnam,  the  figure  was  forty-three  per 
cent  1     The  equivalent  of  ten  divisions  U  al- 
ways in  training.    Ten  years  ago.  a  commls- 
alon  appointed  by  President  Elsenhower  to 
study   the   draft   and   related    problems   re- 
ported   "We  must  devote  twenty -five  per  cent 
of  our  military  effort  to  training  men  who 
don't  stay.     The   trainers  are  discouraged. 
They  resemble  the  poor  teacher,  whoee  every 
claaa   flunka. "      Somewheta    between    ninety 
and   ninety-five  per  cent  of   draftees  serve 
their  two  years  and  e«  "ut.    The  dropout 
rate  among  first-term  •nUsteos  U  also  high— 
approximately   seventy-five    per   cent.     'The 
Pentagon  dislikes  the  draft  but.  clung  fig- 
ures such  as  these,  insists  that  necessity  de- 
mands it.    Soma  people,  however,  hold  Pen- 
tagon policy— or  policy  made  for  the  Penta- 
Kon  by  the  President  and  Congress— responsi- 
ble for  the  necessity.     In  terms  of  moUva- 
uon.  there  Is  not  much  difference  between 
draftees  and  one-term  enlistees:   the  latter 
enlist  because  they  expect  to  be  caught  up 
in   the  draft   anyway   and   reason   that  tJie 
greater  freedom  of  choice  and  opportumty 
available  to  those  who  enUst  u  worth  the  ex- 
tra year  or  two  of  service  required  of  them. 
The  Ripon  Society  report  notes  that  after 
the  first  term  the  dropout  rate  decUnes  to 
about  fifteen  per  cent— approximately  what 
U  considered   normal   in  auch  countnea  aa 
Canada    and    England,    which    rely   entirely 
on  volunteers. 

In  recent  yeaia.   In  other  worda,  aeveral 
miiUon  young  Omerlrana,  free  ot  all  compul- 
sion, have    found  tha  military  life  rewarding 
enough  to  make  a  career  of  it — ami  thla  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  tangible  rewards  have 
lieen  meagre  by  almost  any  ralevint  stand- 
ard    "Today,"  the  report  saya,   "an  entering 
private  m  our  military  makes  slighUy  mora 
than  a   Rumanian   peasant  on   a  collective 
farm :  S90.6O  pet  month. '    This  Is  weU  below 
the  pay  of  hla  counterparts  in  Canada,  Eng- 
land and  Wast  Germany- and  "the  difference 
in  pay  Is  magnified  In  each  ot  these  cases  by 
tbe  gup  In  standards  and  cosu  ol  Uvlng  be- 
tween other  nations  and  ours  "     The  authora 
of  the  report  Insist  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence at  hand  to  demonstrate  that  we  can 
meet  what  the  military  puimers  tell  us  are 
our    needs    without    compelUng    anyone    to 
aene  against  his  wUl.     Even  under  present 
conditions,  our  armed  services  do  about  as 
waU   in   attracting  long-term   voiunteeia  aa 
those  in  other  countrlea.  many  of  which  do 
not  have  "the  great  producuve  margin  of 
the   nnlted    Statea  to   support   lu    oUlltary 
financially  "     An  Increase  m  pay  that  would 
make  the  life  of  an  Army  mechanic  and  hla 
family  aa  agreeable  as  that  of  a  garage  or 
factory  mechanic  ahould  bring,  m  men  al- 
ready  trained.     It   would    thua    enable   ths 
Army  to  cut  down  on  ita  programs  to  train 
men  who  altar  two  years  lake  the  skUla  they 
have  acquired  at  tha  Army's  expense  baek 
to  the  factorlee  and  gkragea. 

Pay  Increaaea  are  by  no  meana  the  only 
reforms  urged  by  proponents  of  a  voluntary 
system.  Present  mUltary  policlea.  It  aeeeaa 
clear  are  designed  to  dlacourage  men  In  tbe 
lower  ranks  from  marrying  and  raising  tam- 
lllea  The  Ripon  Society  proposes  ths  re- 
versal of  these  poUdes  and  of  othsca  that 
have  made  American  military  Ufa  nsedlssaiy 
drab  and  boring,  area  in  appearance: 
"Whether  from  Ignoranoa  of  modem  plan- 
ning  technique  or  from   soms   mlaguldsd 


worship  of  the  Spartan  mystique,  the  mili- 
tary baa  ooDstraotsd  some  of  the  most  sterile 
and  imwHiiilki  oommunal  agglomerations  in 
tbe  country." 

Bran  befors  McHamara's  day,  tbe  mUltary 
establishment    aiwaya    talked    cost    factors 
when  It  was  confronted  with  criticism  of  this 
kind.     Otrvloualy,  a  decenUy  paid  and  attrac- 
Uvely   sheltered"  mlUtary    would   cost    more 
than  an  ill-paid   and  draarUy   housed  one; 
there  is  no  easv  way  to  reckon  the  dlffeten- 
tlal.     Indeed,  when  the  Secretary  addressed 
himself  to  the  problem — aa  he  did  on  two  oc- 
casions Isat  year — there  was  s  huge  dlfferen- 
Ual  In  hla  own  differential.     Before  a  con- 
gressional hearing  In  February,  he  estimated 
the  coat  of  a  voluntary  system  at  four  billion 
dollars  a  year:  ten  monttis  Uter,  in  a  news- 
paper interview,  he  put  it  at  twenty  billion 
Even  the  lower  figure,  which  la  tbe  one  that 
a  number  of  experts  In  and  out  of  tbe  De- 
fense Department  seem  to  agree  oo.  Is  bound 
to  make  Congress  shudder.     It  Is.  however. 
an  estimate  of  costa  alone  and  Ignorea  the 
savings,  which  would  surely  be  large.    Tbe 
machinery  of  conscription  U  expensive,  and 
the  policy  is  uneconomic.    The  draft  absorbs 
men  with  highly  developed  akllla  for  which 
tha  Army  has  no  use.     It  rejecu  mllliaoa  of 
men  who  are  unproductive  In  civilian  life  but 
might   undertake    any   number    ot   mlUtary 
taaka.    The    whole    economy.    dvUlan    and 
mUltary.  might  profit  gieaUy  by  tbe  more 
reasonable  allocaUons  that  wotjld  lie  made 
under  a  voluntary  system.     A  lat^  part  of 
training  oosts  oould  be  written  off  over  life- 
times rather  than  over  two  years      And  there 
might  be  a  Urge  and  gratifying  aavlng  of  a 
kind  not  menUoned  by  the  Ripon  Society  or 
other  recent  critics.     If  a  professional  mUl- 
tary is  really  more  eflicient  than  a  conscripted 
one   and  if  a  major  part  ot  our  military  ef- 
fort la  now  devoted  to  training  men  who  will 
not  put  their  training  to  use.  then  It  would 
seem  reasonable  to  think  that  we  could  get 
along  with  a  smaller  military  astabluhment 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  saving  would  be  in 
something   mtye   precious    than   money.    It 
might  he  seen  by  the  world  as  a  s»p  toward 
the  reducUon  of  tenalons.     For  us  to  present 
it  In  this  light  would,  of  course,  be  dlabooeet: 
In  actuality  we  would  only  bs  getting,  ss  a 
former  Secretary  of  Defenae  used  to  say.  a 
bigger  bang  tor  our  buck.     However.  It  would 
not  be  fostering  an  illusion  to  cite  It  ss  evi- 
dence that  the  United  Statea  wanu  no  more 
military  power  than  It  needa  to  defend  IU 
present  Interests.     Since  many  people  doubt 
this,  the  assurance  would  be  welcome. 

In  any  detjata  over  conscription,  both  sides 
are  likely  to  agree  that  the  only  legitimate 
purpose  a  mUltary  establishment  can  aerve  Is 
national    defense.      This    Is    certainly   what 
most  people  believe   they  are  buying  when 
they  foot  its  enormous  bills.    In  other  ooun- 
trlea  particularly  smaller  and  loi»  developed 
ones!  armies  are  used  lor  a  variety  ot  different 
purpoaes.  aome  of  them  beneficent.    The  gov. 
emmeot  of  larael  boasts  of  nsing  its  armed 
forces  as  an  educational  institution.    Armies 
have  been  used  to  relieve  unemployment,  to 
build  public  works,  and  to  InsUtuta  various 
kinds  ot  social  change     ThU  government  has 
occasionally  used  mUltary  men  and  facUitiea 
for  dlaaslor  and  salvage  missions,  snd  Oie 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  hss  worked  at  the 
development  of  rivers  and  harbora.  but  the 
idea  of  using  our  mUltary  for  any  social  or 
politioal  end  is  one  that  would  scandaiuse 
most  congressmen  and  most  voters.     Never- 
theless   our  armed  toroea  have  served  other 
than  inUltary   ends,   and  have   occasionally 
served  them  quits  weU.    Military  funds  have 
been  used  to  subsidise  a  great  deal  at  scien- 
tific   and   aoelal    research,    and    the   United 
SUtes  Army  has  served  as  a  school  lor  mil- 
lions of  men.  ..peclally  Negroes,  who  m  dvU- 
Ian  life  wotUd  have  gone  unschooled.    It  haa 
never  been  poUtlc  for  the  Defenae  Depart- 
ment to  say  very  much  about  thla.  but  the 
Sscretary  of  Defenae  haa  encouraged  tbe  use 
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of  the  mllltarr  In  Uil«  w«y  mkI  bu  kki(M 
to  iii«k»  lu  educaoon*!  tmrtia*  •ffldent  In- 
jtruminu  In  coml)«ttn«  porerty  kkI  UUUt- 
acT  If  tbe  draft  van  aboUabad  and  ttu 
highar  coata  of  a  prafaadooal  anny  aaaumed. 
thl»  function  voujd  In  *U  pr<*«WBtT  oobm 
to  an  end.  Tba  taat  at  mUltaiy  aSecUranaaa 
would  ba  mora  rtjialy  (ban  It  U  todar.  mU- 
Itary  aducauoo  would  aurely  ba  curt*Uad  to 
icrra  tha  ralbar  narrow  naeda  of  profaaaional 
aoldlata  and  tecbnlclana. 

Tba  proponenta  of  a  profaaalooal  army 
ara  unllkalj  to  be  moved  by  «uch  eonaldera- 
tlona.  for  tboae  erf  tbem  wtio  acknowledga 
that  tbare  &*»«  been  aome  uaefxU  by-prod- 
ucta  of  the  djaft  can  quite  reaaonAbly  main- 
tain   tliat  furtlTa   uae   at   military   agenclea 


AovM  tk«  tint,  Pirt  IV— Tk  Star 
DocaBob  a  Chic  Criii* 


EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MAxriaurD 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OT  BJBPRaSENTATIVBS 

Bfonday,  January  23.  19€? 
Mr.    MACHEK.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
fourth   Ktlcle  to  the  exceUent  series. 


An  tndde&t  this  moctb  ftt  Hftrt  Junior 
Hlgto  wu  lUustraUT*.  , 

Aftar  olMa  ocu  dajr.  •  ]4-]rwr-<dd  kM 
enterBd  Ui«  lAntory  then.  Bbe  wh  kcoostad 
by  At*  or  >lx  older  glrta,  wbo  took  SI  uid 
^i^»>>d.^  htf  arm  with  *  rasor  blade.  Lut 
October.  In  the  eame  ■chool.  a  13-year-o»<l 
girl  wae  ttopped  on  her  way  to  ciaaa  by  a 
youth  detnandlng  money.  He  got  none,  and 
•napped  the  girl's  arm.  Laat  month,  a  group 
of  t«en-age  boy>  and  glrli  iwept  down  ith 
Street  SE,  knocking  down  every  ■mailer  Child 
they  met.  One  boy  tell*  of  being  kicked  and 
having  hie  glauea  Knaahed.  Other*  tell  oC 
bea  tinge. 

And  every  day  at  Hart,  by  the  puplU"  owd 
acoounta.  older  youtha  shake  down  aiu&ll«f 


'Across  the  River,"  by  Haynes  Johnson, 
tain   «"\f,7*>"   ^   "j;:;^;;^^^^     published  last  week  In  the  Washington     ^iTor"  a  quaiW  or  a  dime,  threatw^lng 
far  non-mlUtary  end*  U  uDworthy  of  ^  T%eJ^     ^.ZZ.„   a.,.,    -•orwtr,*.   th«>   «phnoU  in      K-^fm«  if  th.ir  damanda  are  not  met 
and    frwe    aoclety. 


Nor,    It   »eem«.    are    they 

much  ImprwHed  by  the  ancient  arg\iment« 
ag&izi«t  profeaaloDal  annlee.  The  EUpon  So- 
ciety pdnta  to  Canada  and  England  and  lets 
It  go  at  that.  It  doe*  not  weigh  the  dangers, 
well  known  to  the  French  In  r«oent  years, 
of  military  eatabllshmenta  alienated  frooi 
th«  eodetle*  and  government*  that  support 
them.  It  points  to  our  ready  acceptance  of 
prctfeMloDaUsm  in  aervlcaa  like  the  police 
wlfchoot  DoClng  the  alienation  experienced  In 
most  large  cities  between  professional  pollce- 
mea  and  the  clrlllana  they  serve.  It  may 
weU  be  that  opponents  of  the  draft  would 
have  the  better  of  the  argumeDt  e?en  If  they 
weighed  these  factors  In.  Taken  together, 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  draft  have  al- 
ready alienated  a  considerable  part  of  an  en- 
tire generation.  Assuming  It  to  be  Impos- 
sible to  end  the  war,  If  It*  oontLnuatloo  In- 
volved only  tbOM  wbo  wlab  to  be  part  of  It. 
sotne  of  the  terrible  t«nalons  within  our  own 
•odety  might  b«  relieved. 

— Rxcwuao  H.  RovBu. 


fk.  Hgndoa's  Lavtb 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHAU 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thmrtdav,  Jamutry  S2.  S967 

Mr.  MINSHAIX.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  we  in 
the  Cleveland  area  are  proud  that  our 
city  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  centers 
of  medlcaJ  science. 

Another  laurel  was  added  recently 
when  our  distinguished  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Hemdon  was  elected  the  next  president 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Orthopedic 
Surgeons. 

The  Plain  De^er  has  paid  tribute  to 
Dr.  Hemdon  In  an  editorial  which  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  many 
M«iiU>ers  of  the  Congress  who  know  him 
and  who  are  familiar  with  the  brilliant 
work  he  Is  doing  In  the  field  of  ortho- 
pedic surgery. 

The  editorial  follows: 

DOCrOB'B   LstntKLS 

At  Its  convention  In  San  Pranclaco  the 
American  Academy  of  Orthopedic  Burgeons 
this  week  cboee  a  Cleveland  physician.  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Hemdon.  as  Ita  next  president. 

Dr.  Hemdon 's  honor  brings  honor  also  to 
the  University  Medical  Center  and  to  West- 
em  Reserve  University,  where  he  heads  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  orthopedic  surgery. 

Dr.  Hemdon  and  three  colleagues  of  the 
University  Medical  Center  delivered  an  Im- 
pressive research  paper  on  bone  graft*  at 
the  San  Pr&nclsco  meeting.  All  of  tbem  de- 
serve congratulations.  They  add  luster  to 
Cleveland's  One  reputation  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's fint-rank  centers  of  medical  science. 


Evening  Star,  examines  the  schools  In 
the  area  east  of  the  Anacostla  River 
which  have  been  struck  by  spreading 
lawlessness  and  apathy  among  the 
younger  generation. 

In  this  situation — 

Writes  Mr.  Johnson— 
the  school*  are  expect«d  to  assume  the  re- 
sponslbUltie*  of  the  parents,  and  the  com- 
munity. But  obviously,  the  achool*  cannot. 
They  are  doing  everything  that  can  be  done, 
given  things  as  they  are  today. 

This  article,  published  on  Thursday, 
January  10. 1967,  In  the  Star,  foUows: 
Acxoaa  TH«  Rivxa — 4:  CaowiWD  Schooi-b  ahd 
THE  Lumx  or  THX  STKnra 
(By  Haynee  Johnaon,  Star  staff  writer) 
During  school  hour*,  when  the  weather  1* 
fair,  group*  of  teen-agers  can  be  seen  walking 
the  streeU  Acroea  the  Rlvsr.     They  oongre- 
gflkte  on  oorners.  sit  on  cars,  and  move  klly 
Ummgh  the  nelghbortoooda.     If  yo«  rtop  and 
aak  one  what  school  he  goes  to.  often  the 
MMwer  will  be: 
"I  go  to  the  twlUght  achotd.- 
TH*  truth  ts.  their  school  U  the  school  of 
the  street*.     It  teaches  bard  leason*. 

Truancy  is  cocnmon  Across  the  River.  IWte 
the  modemlatlc  Ballou  High.  In  the  Congreas 
Height*  eectloQ  of  the  far  Southeast,  where 
Juvenile  vandalism  baa  been  examined  In 
earUer  article.  Absenteeism  there  runs 
from  16  to  ao  percent  o€  enrollment.  That 
means  aSO-SOO  teen-agers  from  that  school 
out  on  the  streeU  every  day. 

They  are  unsupervised — and  uneducated. 
Their  futures  are  bleak.  Inevitably,  they  are 
the  BtudenU  who  Anally  drop  out  of  echool 
entirely  to  become  the  cx>re  of  tomorrow's 
adult  fwoblem*. 

Like  Washington  In  general,  the  school* 
Across  the  River  are  for  the  most  part  over- 
crowded and  understaffed-  In  the  tar 
Southeast.  In  fact,  tne  aoboola  are  the  moet 
overcrowded  In  the  city.  They  have  been 
that  way  lor  some  years.  They  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  locreaalng  population. 

Figures  from  the  Oongree*  Height*  section 
provide  a  quick  picture  of  the  problem. 
Hart  Junior  High  School  ha*  nearly  3.000 
children  In  classrooros  designed  tor  1,443. 
Hendley  Elementary  School  ha*  almost  1.600 
in  space  tor  1.0&6  (including  four  classes  In 
the  auditorium).  Ballou  has  1.430.  when  It 
should  have  no  more  than  1,187. 

In  addition,  the  schools  experience  a  con- 
stant turnover  o<  pupil*,  another  reflection  of 
the  social  turmoU  of  the  area.  New  families 
move  in.  others  leave,  adding  to  disruptive 
Influences  in  the  classrooms.  In  the  flrst 
elgbt  weeks  of  this  school  year,  foe  Instanoe, 
more  than  700  student*  were  affected  by 
move*  at  the  Hendley  School  atone. 

Two  hundred  fifty  studenu  left;  some  600 
entered. 

What  theae  ftgiirea  only  Indicate  are  the 
problems  of  discipline  and  behavior  which 
place  tremiendou*  burden*  on  teachers  and 
pupUa.  The  behavior  of  the  streets  carrlee 
over  to  the  clanroom*  and  eorrldorB. 


beatings  If  their  demands  are  not  met. 

Window*  are  broken,  lookera  are  looted. 
walls  are  decorated  with  prolan*  "Magic 
Marker"  graffiti. 

IJkw  the  stores  of  the  troubled  neighbor- 
hood*, many  school*  bear  the  physical  evi- 
dence of  vandalism.  Pieces  of  eardboanl  re- 
place the  broken  window  pane*.  In  the  fall 
of  1966,  aeo  broken  window  panes  had  to  be 
replaced  at  Hart  before  school  opened.  Last 
faU.  the  figure  had  rlaan  to  350.  and  vandal- 
iHn  in  general  u  "the  worst  ever."  according 
to  the  bead  custodian. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  school*  Acro*s 
the  River  are  pert  of  some  vast  "Blackboard 
Jungle."  The  point  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  troublemakers  are  only  a  very  nn&U 
percentage;  that  teachers  and  student*  are 
working  together:  that  hope  ha*  not  ended 
for  today's  youth.     BUU,  the  problem*  exist. 

Teachers,  understandably,  single  out  con- 
trol and  discipline  as  key  factors. 

"I  sak  a  student  as  nicely  a*  possible  to 
bring  up  her  paper,"  say*  one  teacher,  "and 
she  tell*  m*  to  go  to  hell.  And  the  re«t  of 
them  laugh.  What  can  I  do?  I  can't  send 
37  kids  to  the  office." 


Student*,  alao  understandably,  see  It  from 
a  different  pervpecttve. 

"'me  teacher*  pick  on  studente."  said  a 
girl  who  attends  the  Boper  Jimlor  High 
School  in  the  Par  Northeast. 

"When  they  know  tha  student  won't  eay 
anything,  they  pick  on  them.  8o  the  child 
fight*  the  teacher  and  gets  suspended.  The 
principal  doeen't  pay  any  attention  to  the 
student*,  Just  to  the  teachers." 

Such  expresElon*  of  mistrust  barely  begin 
to  iUumlnale  the  illenatloo  and  anger  and 
often  overwhelming  aense  of  Inadequacy  felt 
by  BO  man;  cblldren  from  large,  and  poor, 
families.  A  psychologist  may  say  they  have 
no  sense  of  identity;  that,  by  their  acUona. 
they  are  craving  recognition,  demanding  to 
be  noticed. 

In  their  own  words,  the  children  often  ex- 
press the  same  thought. 

"You  know."  said  one  youth,  when  asked 
why  fights  oocur.  "you  walking  down  the 
street  with  your  girl  or  some  other  boys,  and 
one  of  tbem  eay.  'Hey,  man,  I  bet  that  little 

kid  can  beat  your .'    So,  maybe  you  had 

a  little  drink  and  you  dont  know  right  then 
what  to  say,  and  your  girl's  laughing  and  ao 
you  gotU  hit  this  lltUe  kid.     I  mean,  how 
else  you  gonna  show  her?" 
And.  a  gin.  13: 

"Some  girl,  she  say.  'Ain't  you  bad  your 
baby  yetT*  And  aU  the  other  girls,  the; 
laugh.  So  she  says  It  some  more  Umes  and 
you  gotta  show  her  you  a  woman." 

Student*,  particularly  those  from  broken 
homea  and  low-lnoome  hoiialng.  trften  reveal 
a  feeling  of  inferiority  toward  their  more 
fortunate  claaamale*.  One  teacher  tell*  of 
student*  coming  to  her  and  whispering  "I 
haven't  got  a  father,"  after  she  a*ks  the  pu- 
pU*  to  invite  their  mothers  and  fathers  to 
the  school.  A  mother  In  the  Valley  Green 
public  housing  development,  put  It  another 
vray: 

"My  flrl  doemt  even  want  to  go  to  Mc- 
Cogney    (the   tiementary    S^ool)    because 


they  ten  her.  Tour  moiher  U  ob  the  wel- 
fare.' They  go  to  aohool  witli  tbe  middle 
cla«  and  the  upper  tnooacw  and  they  laugh 
at  your  coat." 

And  a  poorly-dre»ed  te«n-ag*  boy.  when 
uked  If  he  had  enough  warm  clothe*  for 
winter,  laugbed.  and  sold  sharply: 

"No,  I  don't  need  that  damn'  Jacket.  I 
got  two  others." 

Those  chUdren  are  still  In  school.  Then 
there  Is  socneone  we  shall  caU  Jimmy.  That 
Is  not  his  real  name,  but  hi*  experience  1* 
all  too  real. 

Jimmy  1*  18  now.  an  attractive  looking 
young  man.  He  had  attended  school  In  Oon- 
gree* Height*,  and  dropped  out  of  Junior 
high.     When  saked  why,  he  *ald: 

"The  teacher  kept  throwing  a  whole  lot  of 
things  In  my  face.  They  talk  a  whole  lot  of 
trash.     They  had  to  keep  on  tolklog." 

On  further  questioning  he  said  the  teacher 
bad  threatened  to  tell  the  student*  "about 
bow  I  got  locked  up.  how  bad  I  was,  bow  I 
was  locked  up  for  being  bad." 

"Tell  the  trutb.  Jimmy."  hi*  mother  In- 
terrupted, and  then  ecplalned.  "My  husband 
beated  me  and  b*  (Jimmy)  accldentaly 
killed  him." 

QOTTTLT   un  CASU'U.I.T 

In  fact,  Jimmy  had  stabbed  the  m^n  to 
death.  Jimmy  wa*  13  at  the  time.  The  man 
vra*  bis  stepfather  his  own  father  died  yean 
ago  and  he  has  no  memory  of  blm.  Now  a 
dropout  at  age  18,  Jimmy  Uvea  In  a  family  of 
eight  other  chlldrvn.  Two  of  the  older  chil- 
dren are  In  Jail — one  charged  with  bank  rob- 
bery, the  other  with  rape.  And  Jimmy  tells 
you  he  doesn't  like  to  go  to  downtown  Wash- 
ington because,  he  say*,  a  friend  of  his  was 
shot  and  kUled  by  policm  there.  Another 
friend,  aged  18,  also  wa*  shot  and  killed  by 
police.  Jimmy  says,  because  "they  thought 
he  had  a  gun  and  It  turned  out  to  be  a  pipe." 
Jimmy  told  hi*  etory  quietly  and, casual- 
ly, as  If  act*  of  violence  were  ordlnary.events. 
In  his  life,  they  have  been.  Tet  Jlmiby  also 
says  that  be  doesn't  like  hearing  that  Con- 
gress Heights  Is  a  bad  place  to  live  (be  said 
that  before  tbeae  articles  began  appearing). 
With  a  sense  of  prtde.  Jimmy  aay>: 
"Congress  Height*  I*  a  nice  place  to  live." 
Tbe  acbooU  did  not  CaU  Jiauny,  but 
Jimmy  la  nevertbetefis  a  failure  before  be  i* 
out  of  hi*  teens. 

Another  boy.  alao  IB,  gave  thl*  picture  of 
blAlife: 

"The  trouble  U,  like  I'm  a  young  boy. 
If  I  had  some  place  to  go.  Like  a  pool  room, 
like  downtown  to  play,  but  what  we  got  to 
do  but  drink  more  aod  go  to  D.C.  Jail.  How 
would  you  like  it  U  you  wa*  stuffed  down  Uke 
a  top  on  a  garbage  can? 

■'Uke  today.  I  goe*  downtown  to  the  em- 
ployment office  to  see  about  plumbing  work 
and  the  woman  say*  I  got  four  (police)  rec- 
ords. So  I  told  her,  'no  three  of  the  records 
wa*  beat.'  They  may  be  beat,  but  you  BtiU 
got  four  recorrls,'  sbs  saya.  So  evesywhere 
you  go  you  can't  gK  no  Job." 

He  returned  to  his  neighborhood  Across 
the  River,  and  spent  tbs  afternoon  inside 
a  laundromat  with  other  boys  and  older 
men,  "becauae."  he  explained.  "It's  vrarm." 
The  rest  of  the  day.  he  stand*  on  the  street 
corner  waiting,  he  say*,  to  be  hired  for  odd 
Joba  In  the  neighborhood. 

"Bow  you  going  to  get  a  job  if  they  run 
you  off  the  comer."  he  remarked,  after  police 
told  blm  and  others  to  move  on.  "And  you 
got  a  record.  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  school 
and  take  up  a  trade,  to  tell  you  the  truth." 
One  of  the  probleraa,  nearly  everyone  will 
agree.  Is  that  the  Jimmies  of  Wsahlngton. 
and  other  clllee.  have  not  been  aucceaafuUy 
reached  by  anyone — not  their  teachers,  their 
counselors,  and  tnoat  certainly  not  their 
parenta.  lo  this  situation  the  school*  are 
expected  to  assume  the  reaponslbllltlea  of 
the  parents,  and  tha  oommunity.  But  ob- 
viously, the  achoots  cannot.  They  are  doing 
everything  that  can  be  done  given  thing*  a* 
they  are  today. 


lA«t  month,  for  inatanoe.  the  OongreH 
HelghU  prlnclpak  wrote  an  appeal  to  DC. 
Superintendent  of  BchooU  Oarl  K.  Hansen 
requesting  a  full-time  nur*«  for  each  ele- 
mentary ecliool.  a  fuU-Clm*  psychologist, 
and  on*  or   more   eocial   worker*  for  each 

*ChDOl. 

Hansen  would  be  only  too  happy  to  fiU  the 
requeat,  but  there  one  oorae*  bark  to  the 
old  Waehlngton  cycle  of  re«pon«lblIlty : 
Money  wasn't  available. 

After  talking  to  many  children  visiting 
schools  Aero**  the  River  In  preparation  for 
these  articles,  one  at  The  Stars  reporters 
was  strongly  reminded  of  a  passage  In  "David 
Copperfleld,"  where  David  says,  "day  after 
day,  week  afUr  week,  month  after  month,  I 
was  coldly  neglected." 

TXACHKxs,  axpoarxa  tcxxr 
The  neglect  Is  present  Across  the  River. 
and  whst  mak«  It  worse  Is  that  It  Is  not  In- 
tentional. No  one  1*  more  aware  of  this  than 
the  teachers.  An  Incident  yesterday  sharply 
underscored  that  fact. 

A  teacher  from  one  of  the  schools  there  had 
called  The  Star  to  say  that  while  what  wa* 
being  reported  was  '*ad  but  true,"  she  would 
like  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  a  reporter 
and  other  teacher*.  ■  Th*  meeting  wa«  held 
yesterday  afternoon  with  elgbt  teachers  and 
th*  principal  preeent.  It  wa*  understood 
neither  the  school  nor  the  teacher*  would  be 
Identified. 

After  an  hour  of  discussion,  several  point* 
of  agreement  emerged.  Pirat,  everyone  felt 
that  whatever  trouble*  exUted  *temmed  from 
only  a  very  small  percenuge  of  the  children, 
and  that  these  problems  could  be  duplicated 
in  other  area*  of  Washington— and  In  every 
other  city  In  the  United  Statea.  What  Inten- 
aifle*  the  problem*,  however,  in  such  an  area 
Acroas  the  River.  U  the  high  concentraUon  of 
public  housing  units  with  so  many  large 
families. 

'Do  you  think  that  a  child  who  has  been 
kept  up  all  night  from  loud  talking  or  other 
behavior,  will  come  to  us  the  next  morning 
amlllDg  and  happy?"  asked  one  teacher. 

The  more  they  talked,  the  more  the  con- 
versauon  turned  to  the  problems  lying  out- 
side the  school — the  problem*  of  Jobs,  hous- 
ing, poverty,  automatloo,  atutudea,  preju- 
dice*, atereotypes.  lack  of  communlcaUon*. 
To  Ulustrato,  the  principal  told  of  an  Inci- 
dent that  occurred  last  ye«ur.  The  school  wa* 
being  painted,  he  oald.  and  the  painter*  aU 
were  white  men.  all  from  outside  the  area. 
By  hi*  account,  they  did  a  si«p-da*h  Job. 
While  they  were  palnUng  tiiat  school.  Negro 
men  were  sundlng  Idle  on  the  street*  out- 
side. 

"They  would  have  done  a  beautiful  )ob. 
one  teacher  said,  "because  they  live  here,  and 
they  do  have  a  sense  of  pride  in  their  com- 
munity." 

She  also  said : 

"I  have  taught  in  school*  throughout 
Waahlngton.  I  have  taught  the  privileged. 
a*  well  as  the  underprivileged,  and  I  can  say 
one  thing  about  them  all^*t  the  age  of  4 
or  S,  when  they  first  com*  to  ua.  they  all 
start  out  the  same  way.  They  are  happy  and 
they  are  full  of  love.  It  U  •oclety  that 
change*  them." 

A*  the  conference  ended,  and  the  teachers 
and  the  reporter  left,  the  sound  of  lusty 
young  voice*  rang  through  the  fir»t-Ooor  cor- 
ridor*. Third-grade  *tudent*.  76  of  them, 
were  elnglng  together  in  tbeir  Joint  claa*- 
room  in  the  school  auditorium.  They  were 
singing  "Washington,"  from  the  firat  verse 
down  to  through  the  chorus.  They  sang  It 
twice,  loudly,  beginning  with: 

"Waahingttm,  the  fvttt  ctty  in  (he 
ffreatcMt  land  of  aU." 

THSSa    FXOPLX    rCXL    COMPLXTXtT     TaaPFXO    BT 

tjrx 

Julia  urn  ia  the  pHncipat  of  the  Gladys  IC. 
McCoffnef  Elemmtary  achoot  in  Wtuhtng- 
ton's  For  Southwest,  tt  it  •  new  tchool.  hav- 
ing opened  for  ciasseM  tasC  September,  tt  wm 


bafit  f9r  a  capacify  enrollment  of  1.0S<t 
pupiU;  it  already  hat  1,4»9.  Before  coming 
to  McCofne^.  Mrt.  Hia  had  been  principal 
of  the  Clexyeland  Klementarjf  School  in  the 
Cardoea  area  of  Northwett  Washington. 
She  tells  here,  in  an  interview,  of  her  experi- 
ences Across  the  River: 

"I  thought  I  had  had  all  the  pf^lems, 
that  I  knew  about  all  the  problems,  but  I 
found  out  when  I  came  tiere  that  I  didn't 
know  what  problems  were.  It's  a  little  bit 
like  seeing  the  boat  beginning  to  sink  be- 
fore you  can  fix  it  up. 

"Here's  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  We 
are  now  serving  from  600  to  700  children 
lunch  every  day.  In  some  Northweat  school* 
all  children  go  home  for  l\mch.  At  least  that 
gives  you  an  hour  to  breathe,  but  here  from 
13  to  1  Is  the  moat  difficult  period  of  the  da  v. 

"Tou  know.  It's  tremendous  what  we're 
trying  to  do  for  the  chlldrtm  In  the  schools, 
but  from  tbe  standpoint  of  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  It's  sUU  not  enough.  Every  day 
we  have  new  children  moving  into  the  area, 
and  so  many  of  them  are  moving  Into  public 
housing. 

"These  project*  are  terrible.  I  look  out 
at  those  tenement*  and  I  have  the  feeling 
they  are  houses  In  a  desert,  and  school  i* 
th*  oaala.  Tou  know,  I've  often  thought 
that  It's  easier  to  get  rid  of  poverty  than  the 
culture  of  poverty — and  out  there  I*  the 
culture  of  poverty. 

"CerUUnly.  we've  had  problem*.  We  have 
tremendou*  dleclpllnary  problem*  and  we 
have  problems  of  overcrowding.  Our  class 
average  1*  40  pupUa,  and  In  ooa  claaa  there 
are  47  student*. 

"TOO  lUVK  TO  MOOUtjUir" 

"Tou  know.  It's  very  Important  how  yoa 
talk  to  children.  It  doamt  do  any  good  to 
shout  OT  ralae  your  voloe  or  grt  angry  or 
emotional.  Tou  have  to  nodulau  your  vcaee. 
and  speak  softer.  Softer.  That'*  the  only 
way  to  speak.  It's  got  to  be  ooc  to  one,  Just 
you  and  the  pupil.  Tou'v*  got  to  get 
through  to  them. 

"Something  ^*e.  The  community  Itself 
baffled  me  when  I  first  came  here.  Tou  al- 
ways start  trying  to  coordinate  the  positive 
Influence*  In  a  oommunity — ^the  PTA.  the 
civic  aasodatlon*.  th*  churchea.  But  out 
here  there's  nothing  to  coordinate.  Notiilng. 
You're  Ju*t  out  ber«.  It  disturbed  me  when 
I  first  came.    It  really  dlaturtwd  me. 

"What  do  I  do  with  all  these  children? 
Fourteen  hundred  children  and  not  one  ex- 
tra penny  to  spend  on  them.  I'm  beginning 
to  feel  t>etter  now.  I  gueaa  I'm  settling  do»Ti. 
and  Tve  come  to  know  some  wonderful  peo- 
ple in  the  community. 

"Too  will  find  that  tha  big  ehUdrea  have 
no  respect  for  you  at  Orvt.  WeU,  what  do 
you  do  at>out  that?  Too  muet  be  firm,  but 
quiet.  I  vrould  eay  to  one.  T  don't  like  that 
glassy  look  in  your  eye.'  But  If  you  dont 
want  every  window  broken  out.  you've  got  to 
be  one  to  one.  and  you  can't  be  tired,  and 
you  can't  be  frustrated,  and  you  can't  be 
discouraged.  You've  got  to  be  satUfled  with 
a  Uttle  bit  of  progress. 

"We  could  have  a  thousand  people  in  here 
doing  what'*  needed.  A  thousand  people. 
WeU.  that*  an  exaggeratlotL  But  many, 
many  more." 

Mrs.  Hill  told  of  an  Incident  In  which  a 
bigger  boy  took  a  quarter  from  a  smaller  one. 
When  she  talked  to  th*  older  student  about 
the  incident,  he  answered: 

"Yes,  I  took  that  quarter  off  him.  A  man 
stopped  me  In  tbe  alley  and  took  a  dollar  off 
me.  and  It  wa*  my  motbar'a,  and  I'm  going 
to  get  It  back." 

PICKXNO  k  Pillir  — 

Then  Mrs.  Hill  continued: 

"We  work  every  day.  W*  do  what  we  can. 
Some  we  *ave,  soma  w*  dont.  OeneraUy 
^leaking,  the**  people  feel  cwnpletely 
trapped  by  life  and  anything  they  can  grub, 
they  grab.     And  how  do,you  cbang*  this? 


A254 

•■m  teU  you  •omeUilng  Intertrtlnf  Ui** 
hwpeiwl  In  otM  of  our  cIMM*.    TJiey  were 

SrX  girt.  «lio  b«d  ii^  ."°  "^J?^ 
hair  MOd  to  the  ««»<:»«■.  Ob.  I  ant  b.  tt. 
Drtnc*— .  8h.-«  got  to  be  tb«  prlnc«i.'  Tti« 
iuiCT  clUld.  jtMtmt.tMO.  Ugbt  .Un  »ud  k»« 
b»lT,  M  MtuitOlT.  ibe  hid  (o  be  the  pnnc«». 
Her»  the  te«Ji«r  Intervened  end  h»d  the 
chUdren  think  ebout  the  Important  qu»u- 
Ue.  of  being  »  prtncee..  ^^ 

•Ife  really  unazlng  how  many  of  theee 
people  (eel  ebout  their  rwe.  So  many  ha»e 
bcMprtde  to  being  a  Wegro.  So  we  haye  to 
UT  to  build  that  pride. 

■We  can't  get  to  the  parent*.  We  »e  got 
to  get  to  the  ChUdren.  Our  Job  1»  to  eon- 
rtnoe  them.  leaUy  to  convlnct  them,  that 
th«  oan  get  out  of  the  elunM.  that  Iti  a 
new  day  And  It  i.  a  new  day— U  they  be- 
Uere  It  U." 
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N«w  SU  DoMiu  !■  Ntw  HupgUn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  HSW  ■AMrSHlM 
IN  TBB  BOU8K  OF  BBPBBSDJTA  riv  id 

Tiicjday,  January  24, 19t7 
Ur  ClEVHiAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
Hampahire  1»  famed  as  a  leader  In  aiding 
tbrousbout  the  NaUon  and  Indeed  the 
world.  A  Urt  of  New  Hampshire  firsts 
in  the  field  would  Indeed  be  Impressive. 
It  would  Include  such  landmark  events 
as  the  formation  of  the  Nation's  first  ski 
club,  the  venerable  Nansen  BW  Club  of 
Berlin,  formed  In  1873  and  still  going 
strong:  the  first  winter  carnival  In  the 
Nation,  held  at  Dartmouth  College  In 
Hanover  In  1909  and  now  world-famous; 
and  America's  first  aerial  lift,  which  was 
Installed  at  Cannon  Mountain  in  Pran- 
conla  In  1938.  ^    ^, 

Tet  New  Hampshire  skiers  and  ski  op- 
erators have  not  rested  on  their  laurels. 
I^ich  year  brings  more  Innovations  In 
the  State,  which  In  turn  soon  beo«»ne 
■tandard  operating  procedure  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

And  even  this  year  many  innovations 
In  technique  and  new  ski  areas  are  to  be 
found  In  the  vast,  yet  easily-accessible 
(kl  playground  of  New  Hampshire. 

■nieae  were  clearly  and  Interestingly 
outlined  In  a  fine  article  In  the  New  York 
Tlmea  of  January  1  by  Michael  Strauss. 
The  author  Is  noted  as  a  fine  sports- 
writer  of  long  standing  and  one  of  the 
Nation's  true  authorities  on  skiing.  I 
oommend  his  excellent  article,  which 
fonawa.  to  my  colleagues: 

Hsw  8m  DOMAIKS  nr  N»w  BumBlu 

(By  Michael  Strauss) 
LiHcoui.  N.H.— A  former  New  Hampshire 
Oovemor.  an  American  Olympic  skier  and  an 
Austrian  baron  are  the  leaders  In  a  move- 
ment to  make  the  central  part  o<  thla  etate 
a  malor  ekl  area. 

The  former  Governor  Ij  Sherman  Adams, 
who  has  fostered  and  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lioon  Mountain  area  here  In 
Unooln.    It  made  lt«  debut  last  month. 

The  Olympian  le  Tommy  Corcoran,  who 
finished  fourth  In  the  giant  tlalom  In  the 
ISOO  Olympics  at  Squaw  Valley.  CalU..  and 
who  recently  unveiled  the  re-created  Water- 
vllle  Valley  center.  And  at  Franconia,  the 
baran.  Hubert  Van  Paata,  Ms  Installed  a 


new  cbalrlUt  at  bis  eastla-Uk*  lUtteraUl  re- 
sort. 

To  give  tmpetoa  to  the  »tm  profiam, 
the  three  mam  hava  bean  prtma  niovwi  m^e 
developmant  c*  the  SU  M  Asaodatlon  The 
93  In  tbe  nam*  lepreawits  the  nmnhar  o* 
the  Intentata  highway  which,  when  com- 
pleted. wlU  provide  an  eiprees  rouU  between 
metropolitan  Boston,  this  region  and  point* 
north.  Tb*  other  ski  areas  on  the  assoda- 
tloD's  roster  are  Tenney  Mountain  at  Plym- 
outh and  Cannon  Mountain  in  Bethlehem. 
BKinra  nasTfl 
New  Hampshire  boasts  more  skiing  firsts 
tlian  any  state  In  the  nation.  Tb*  first  ski 
ciub.  the  Hansen,  was  founded  In  Berlin  to 
1872;  the  first  winter  carnival  wss  held  at 
Dartmouth  College  to  Hanover  to  i»oe: 
America's  first  aerial  lift  was  Installed  on 
Cannon  Mountato  to  1938.  and  the  first  com- 
pulsory Uft-inepectlon  program  wss  adopted 
to  Concord  Just  s«  years  ago. 

And  when  not  scortog  firsts,  ski  areas  here 
are  not  loath  to  pick  up  a  good  Idea  used 
someplace  else.  For  eiample.  the  Ski  B3  As- 
sociation hss  approved  programs  that  origi- 
nated to  Vermont  several  years  ago.  such 
as  a  midweek  lift  ticket  good  for  use  at  any 
of  five  areas,  and  a  central  clearing-house  tor 
taktog  reservations. 

About  10  mllee  of  new  lUU  are  scheduled 
to  go  toto  operation  In  the  state  this  wtoter. 
and  most  of  this  mileage  will  be  accounted 
tor  to  the  Ski  BS  region.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Corcoran  and  Baron  Von  Pants  are  responsi- 
ble for  more  than  H-mUUon  worth  of 
facllltic*. 

LOON   MOVltTAnt 

Mr.  Adams,  a  woodsman  to  his  youth, 
helped  to  developing  the  state's  resreauon 
todustry  when  he  was  Oovemor.  How,  his 
Ijiterest  to  tjoon  Mountain  seems  oertato  to 
make  Ltoooln.  a  small,  sleepy  luml>ering 
town,  more  tovolved  to  tourism.  Unooln 
Ucs  at  tlM  western  end  of  the  S6-mlle  scenic 
wUdemeas  road  known  sa  the  Ksncamsgus 
Highway,  and  Loon  Mountain  Is  shout  a 
mile  and  one-half  from  the  center  of  the 

Nearly  two  years  have  been  spent  by  Mr. 
Adams  snd  his  sssoclatee  to  planning  and 
bulldtog  the  Loon  area.  During  lu  construc- 
tion, it  was  not  undsual  to  find  the  former 
Oovemor  hlktog  up  the  mountain  a  few 
times  a  day  to  check  the  progress  being 
made.  At  on*  potot,  Mrs.  Adams  noted.  "I 
have  loet  my  husband.  He's  fallen  to  love 
with  dynamite." 

Now.  with  most  of  the  assenual  phases  of 
the  development  completed.  Mr.  Adams 
polnu  vrlth  pride  to  s  strikingly  pretty,  oc- 
ugon-sliaped  base  bulldtog.  to  the  two 
chairlirte  aiMl  to  the  bright-orange,  four- 
paMenger  gondola  oan  that  can  whisk 
tourist*  and  skiers  7.000  feet  to  the  top  e* 
the  mountain. 


tenm  the   vaUey,  which    already   has   two 
T-bar  lifts  near  its  mato  building, 
ssassam  aotrta 

The  Ski  03  Association  appears  to  be  a 
natural  marriage  of  tbe  ski  areas  that  an 
members.  The  areas  Bank  a  40-mlle  stretch 
of  the  totersute  highway,  and  with  33  major 
lifts  already  set  for  operaUco,  represent  oos 
of  the  largeet  concentrations  of  lift  facltmes 
to  the  United  States. 

Also  Important  to  New  Hampshire's  ski 
picture  this  year  is  the  new  Wimemees  ski 
center  at  DUvUle  Notch,  to  tbe  northern 
part  of  the  state. 

To  the  east  of  the  Ski  S3  region.  Mount 
Oranmore  at  North  Conway.  Black  Motmtaln 
at  Jackson  and  Wildcat  Mountato  at  Pink- 
ham  Notch  are  again  offering  a  combined 
ticket  to  skiers.  In  contrast.  Mount  Attltash 
St  Bartlett  Is  oontlnutog  Its  plan  of  weekend 
skiing  by  "reservation  only." 

SUen  who  have  not  made  reservations  an 
permitted  to  use  the  ohalrUft*  on  weekends, 
provided  the  lift*  are  not  "told  out."  How- 
ever, tbe  ski  areas  T-bar  U  avaUable  without 
reservations  at  all  time*. 


Blataik  Sahtes  OatCMiV  CabiMt  Memlxr 
Cai 


Sklen  from  the  Boston.  Hartlord  and  New 
York  areas  will  find  thst  New  Hampahlre  Is 
Uberally  sprtokled  with  smaller  ski  centen 
along  lu  southern  borders,  eepedslly  to  the 
Monadnock  region.  The  Brookllne  ski  center 
St  Brookltoe  hs*  a  T-bar.  and  a  chalrllft. 
Temple  Mountato  at  Peterborough  offers  a 
Plalterpull  and  a  T-bar.  and  Pat's  Peak  at 
Heonlker  and  Crotched  Mountato  at  Frances- 
town  have  a  double  chalrUf  t  and  two  T-ban. 

A  bit  to  the  north.  Mount  Sunapee  offets  a 
large  sssortment  of  lifu,  and  King  Ridge 
at  New  London  provides  two  T-bara  to  sen'e 
two  slopes  and  three  traiU.  Close  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Connecticut  Blver.  willch 
runs  through  New  Hampshire,  are  the  Dart- 
mouth Bkiway  at  Lyme.  Oak  Hail  at  Hanover 
and  Snow  Greet  at  Lebanon. 


BUHTI  -"TWO   OHAIXTS 

At  Mlttersili,  Baron  Voo  Pants  has  devel- 
oped a  hugs  resort  cocoplex  that  has  ga 
privately  owned  chalet*  clustered  on  the  slds 
of  4.000-foot-hlgh  Caimon  Mountain  and 
around  ths  luxurious  main  bulldtog,  the 
Mlttanin  T^^  Tbe  innovations  there  this 
year  tooludes  a  4.000-foot  double  chalrllft, 
and  a  large  new  dining  room  and  bar  to  the 
inn. 

The  new  lift  opens  up  entirely  new  terrain 
and  provides  another  aoceas  to  the  large 
number  of  descents  available  on  that  part  of 
tbe  mountato  operated  by  tbs  state-owned 
Cannon  Mountato  ski  area. 

At  Watervllle  Valley.  Mr.  Corcoran  and  his 
personnel  tiave  transformed  a  lovely  two-by- 
sU-mlle  valley  surrounded  by  4.000-foot-hlgh 
mountains  toto  one  of  the  largest  ski  oom- 
plexe*  ever  buut  to  a  single  year.  Already 
installed  are  four  chalrllft*.  a  J-bar.  snow- 
maktog  machines,  s  base  buUding  and  a  sum- 
mit cafeteria  Those  supplement  facUlaes 
existing  at  tbe  cantury-old  WatervlU*  Inn, 


UbaiaiaB  Imttpmitmc* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  saxtoHA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  10,1917 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Ariaona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er 48  years  ago  on  January  23.  a  nation 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic  and  the  West- 
em  Ukrainian  National  RepubUc.  The 
Ukrainian  people  breathed  freedom  for 
barely  a  years  before  falling  to  the  Im- 
perialism and  tyranny  of  Communist 
Russia. 

It  Is  fitting  during  this  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence week  that  the  American 
people  rededlcate  ourselves  toward  work- 
ing for  renewed  freedom  of  all  captive 
nations.  .^     , 

With  Americans  dying  In  the  Jungles 
and  on  the  plains  of  Vietnam,  defending 
those  embattled  people  against  commu- 
nism's terrors,  we  should  vow  to  regain 
freedom  for  the  Ukrainians  who  have 
suffered  so  much  for  so  long. 

During  our  efforts,  let  us  recall  the 
words  of  a  great  American  siwken  about 
our  own  fight  for  freedom,  for  thej  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  people  of  the  cairtlve 
nations: 

For  what  avaU  the  plough  or  sail,  a  land 
or  life,  a  freedom  faUt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MZMHCSOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  2i,  19t7 


Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  tributes  to  John  T.  Coimor, 
the  outgoing  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
that  we  have  heard  In  public  and  pri- 
vate In  the  past  several  (lays. 

Secretary  Connor's  outstanding  tal- 
ents as  a  creative.  Inspired  leader  and 
administrator  have  been  clearly  appar- 
ent across  the  broad  range  of  responsi- 
bilities entrusted  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Under  him,  the  Department  has  been 
a  major  force  in  meeting  the  urgent  and 
diverse  problems  of  our  Umes  at  home 
and  abroad. 

He  has  played  a  primary  role  In  keep- 
ing the  dollar  strong  as  an  architect  and 
major  participant  In  President  Johnson's 
balance-of-payments  program,  under 
which  our  bankers  and  businessmen 
have  made  sUable  contributions  In  the 
past  3  years  to  supplement  the  Govem- 
ments  own  significant  efforts. 

He  has  headed  an  export  expansion 
program  that  has  helped  bring  the 
Nation's  overseas  trade  to  historic  record 
levels,  with  resultant  benefits  to  working 
men  throughout  the  NaUon  no  less  than 
to  their  employers  and  to  the  Nation's 
balance-of-payments  goals. 

He  has  made  farsighted  and  far- 
seeing  contributions  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  less-developed  sections 
of  our  own  Nation  through  distinguished 
and  progressive  leadership,  and  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  regional  development 
commissions,  within  terms  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1IM6. 

The  related  Appalachla  program  oper- 
ating through  Secretary  Connor  has.  as 
you  know,  been  highly  successful  thus 
far  and  holds  vast  promise  for  the  future 
both  In  its  own  13-SUte  area  and  as  a 
pioneer  effort  In  the  field  of  cooperative 
Federal-State  regional  development. 

Another  critical  problem  area  for  this 
Nation  Is  automobile  and  traffic  safety, 
where  accidents  take  far  more  lives  than 
are  lost  In  Vietnam.  Today  the  Nations 
highways  and  motor  vehicles  are  becom- 
ing safer,  and  will  continue  to  become 
safer  In  the  years  ahead,  because  of 
safety  pnjgrams  Initiated  and  inaug- 
urated and  now  being  pursued  under 
Secretary  Connor's  leadership. 

And  If  safeguarding  the  lives  of  Amer- 
icans must  always  be  our  primary  con- 
cern, the  goal  of  safeguarding  the  land 
Itself  for  this  generation  and  for  poster- 
ity certainly  also  holds  an  extremely  high 
priority.  Under  Secretary  Connor,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  undertook  an 
energetic  program  of  landscaping  and 
scenic  enhancement  of  our  roads  even 
before  passage  of  the  imiwrtant  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1»«S,  and  Is  now 
carrying  forward  tlila  program  with  dis- 
tinction. 


I  believe  these  few  examples  of  major 
programs  emphasize  Secretary  Cotmor's 
deep  Involvement  and  devoted  leader- 
ship in  meeting  the  iHT>blems  of  our 
tlmea,  ranging  from  the  domestic  econ- 
omy to  international  affairs  to  the  safety 
of  our  people  and  the  quaUty  of  our  Uvea. 
But  the  sum  of  Secretary  Connor's 
contributions  In  these  years  Is.  of  course, 
far  greater  than  simply  the  sum  of  these 
and  all  the  other  programs  and  policies 
and  actions  »1th  which  he  has  been  con- 
cerned. 

It  lies.  In  a  larger  sense,  in  the  qualities 
he  brought  to  bear  through  these  S  years 
In  service  In  an  extremely  demanding 
position  of  public  trust;  breadth  of  vision, 
balanced  perspective,  seasoned  compe- 
tence, an  Informed  and  cultivated  In- 
telligence, and  most  of  all.  an  absolute 
determinaUon  to  serve  the  public  good. 
One  of  the  most  distinguishing  attri- 
butes of  an  outstanding  leader.  11  Is  often 
said.  Is  his  ability  to  select  and  train  a 
worthy  successor.  Clearly.  SecreUry 
Connor  has  dotie  this.  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge,  who  has  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  whom  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  now  named  Acting 
Secretary  of  Comment,  Is  a  fine  and 
competent  and  able  successor  who  will 
assure  cMitinulty  In  the  forward  thrust 
of  this  Important  Department.  Secre- 
tary Trowbridge's  appointment  under- 
lines once  again  the  extremely  high  qual- 
ity of  leadership  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment In  general,  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  particular,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Johnaon. 

As  Secretary  Connor  prepares  to  leave 
Washington.  I  am  certain  that  all  of 

us and  all  of  the  American  people — 

join  In  wishing  him  and  his  family  the 
continued  happiness  and  success  they  so 
richly  deserve  in  the  years  to  come. 

Secretary  Connor  has  Indeed  earned  a 
grateful  and  sincere  "Well  done"  from 
us  all. 


an  exorbitant  toll  from  the  human  re- 
sources of  our  Nation. 

His  lifelong  campaign,  directed  by  his 
Intense  compassion,  to  improve  op- 
portunities for  people  to  participate  and 
share  In  the  great  affluence  of  our  democ- 
racy, was  conducted  with  great  modesty 
and  with  what  will  be  recorded  by 
history  as  almost  legendary  legislative 
skill.  Indicative  of  his  humility  Is  the 
fact  that  the  current  Congressional 
Directory— of  all  the  great  things  that 
may  be  said  about  him— carries  only  this 
Une: 

John  EowAap  Focastt.  Democrat,  of  Har- 
mony. R.I  .  elected  to  1840;  reelected  to  suc- 
ceeding Congresses. 

The  Honorable  John  Poca«tt  was.  In- 
deed, a  representative  of  his  constituents, 
and  tbe  Nation  'will  harvest  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  seeds  sown  \jy  his  great 
statesmanship. 


Across  the  River,  Pari  V-^-Tk*  Star 
Docuieab  a  Gvk  Crisis 


H»>.JaliBE.Fofiit7 

SPEECH 

or 

HON..  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KKKTVCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  II.  19tT 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  our  colleagues  concerning  the 
Honorable  Johm  Edward  Pooabtt.  This 
truly  great  Rhode  Island  legislator  has 
erected  a  towering  monument  to  his 
memory  through  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  In  the  building  of  programs 
and  Institutes  to  develop  and  protect  the 
human  resources  of  this  great  Nation. 

History  records  he  was  a  bricklayer. 
The  bricks  and  mortar  laid  by  John 
FoOASTT  can  be  discerned  In  the  expand- 
ing Institutions  of  higher  education  af- 
fording new  and  Improved  learning 
opportunities  for  our  citizens  resulting 
from  his  guiding  hand  on  appropriation 
measures  to  fund  meaningful  programs. 
They  can  be  seen  In  those  national  Insti- 
tutes which  are  effectively  coping  with 
the  disease  and  infinnity  which  collects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MASTLaKO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  concluding  article  In  the  series. 
"Across  the  River."  by  Baynes  Johnson, 
which  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
published  last  week.  The  five-part  series 
concerned  the  crisis  in  the  section  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  Is  located 
east  of  the  Anacostia  Blver. 

The  last  article  points  out  that  while 
there  are  efforts  to  meet  head-on  the 
serious  problems  of  this  area.  It  is  not 
enough.  Perhaps  the  two  most  striking 
statements  In  Mr.  Johnson's  last  article — 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  aeries — come 
the  closest  to  the  core  of  the  problem: 

On  one  point,  there  can  be  no  question — 
virtually  without  exception  those  totervlewed 
In  the  projecte  Across  ths  River  eipress  s 
sense  of  IsolaUon  and  altsnaUon.  Tbcy  do 
not  feel  s  part  of  Washington  .  .  . 

Time  and  again  during  research  of  these 
articles,  mothers  hsve  told  of  twlng  physically 
afraid  of  their  own  children.  Out  at  the 
whole  experience,  that  one  fact  remains  tbe 
most  vivid  for  this  reporter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Anacostia  River 
which  separates  this  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict from  the  main  section  Is  far  more 
symbolic  than  real.  It  could  be  an  Inch 
wide  or  It  could  be  an  ocean  across. 
That  is  Irrelevant.  Symbolically  It  ts  a 
gulf  in  the  society  and  social  structure 
of  our  whole  community.  Its  lesson  Is 
the  lesson  of  John  Donne's  great  poem. 
"No  Man  Is  an  Island."  Certainly  my 
colleagues  can  only  wonder,  after  read- 
ing this  series,  how  many  such  "rivers " 
are  there  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the 
Nation: 

Acsoss  THE  Rivsa — S    A  CHAtxana  roa  Both 

Smsa  or  tkx  Bjwb 

( By  Haynes  Johnson.  Star  staff  writer)' 

Last  month  posters  Appeared  on  bulleUn 
boanls  In  public  bullillngs  throtighout  the 
far  Northeast  of  Wsshlngton.  Tbey  began 
dramatically— "Emergsncy  Flaahltl  Maas 
MeeUng" — and  concluded  with  a  plea:  "Let's 
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Curb  Crtine— »«oe«ltj  lor  C1<m1d|  Store.. 
Thr^t  to  Cmnccl.  Deny  IMUIWK*  Prot«caoo 
UUX  Othtr  C»UB««  of  Blight  uuX  Wrong 
XmAge  of  At**."  ^       ,^ 

The  meettng  wm  field  tte  night  of  Dk.  I* 
In  KelUlworth  Court»,  a  pubUc  houUng  prol- 
Mt  ne»r  the  UarrUnd  Une.  Bel>r»Mnt»tHe» 
from  .  broad  croMMCOon  of  the  communltj 
«ttended— the  police,  lire,  tnO.  MinlUUon  de- 
partments; the  echoote.  churchee.  »nd  dylc 
isioclaUOM.  the  District  government  «nd 
nubUc  housing;  prtvale  builneMea  and  pub- 
Uc transportation.  More  than  80  realdenU 
oJ  the  houalng  project,  both  parents  and  chU- 
drvn.  also  attended. 

The  gathering  demonstrated  that  some  of 
the  people  of   at  leaat  one  of  the  trouble 
ipota  Acroee  the  Rl»er  are  wliung  to  work  on 
the    problems    that    beset    them.      But    the 
sparse  turnout  made  It  clear  that  thej  are  a 
tong  way  from   the  «nd  o(  dynamic  com- 
munity action  that  would  malte  a  difference 
In  earlier  ardclee.  The  Star  has  pinpointed 
a  number  of  serious  problems  In  the  trouble 
,rea>_vandallsm.  IntlmldaUon.  and  shake- 
downs- depredaUons  by  Juueniles;  decUnlng 
community    services;    dlfflculUes    In    pubUc 
housing  projecu  and  schools.    This  conclud- 
ing  article   focuses  on   what  U  being   done 
about  thoae  problems,  and  what  Ues  ahead. 
Two  points  should  he  made  at  the  outaet. 
The  Brat  u  that  the   two  trouble  spots— 
ccntvll«  on  Kenllworth  In  the  far  North- 
east and  Congreaa  Heights  In  the  far  South- 
east—are by  no  means  typical  of  the  whole 
area   across   the   Anacoetla.     The   vast   ma- 
jority of  the  cltlsen*  Across  the  Rlyer  are  law- 
abiding;  they  Uye  In  pleasant  homes  In  qtilet 
neighborhoods      The   second   point   Is   that 
there  are  many  residents  of  the  area  who  are 
aware  of  the  problems  and  who  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  theoL     The  Kenll- 
worth OourU  meeting  Is  an  example.    It  la 
Indicative  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Job  that 
they  have  made  so  little  progress. 

lira.  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  eiecutlve  director 
ot  the  D.C.  Commissioners'  council  on  Hu- 
man B«laUonB.  wss  one  who  attended  the 
Dec.  14  meeting.  She  came  away  struck  by 
the  -amiable"  spirit  there. 

Also  In  the  Northeast,  an  active.  Integrated 
bualnesa  group  meeu  regularly  to  discuss 
problems  of  the  eonununlty  There  Is  an  In- 
tegrated hank,  the  Dnlted  Community  Na- 
ttonal  Bank  headed  by  Dr.  William  CoUlna. 
meetings  are  held  there.  Cltlaens  and  civic 
leaders  also  gather  In  schoou  and  churches 
to  laplore  common  problems. 

Mrs.  Harris  and  others  make  the  point 
that  such  business-community  rapport  Is 
not  as  evident  in  the  far  Southeast.  One 
man.  a  Negro  merchant,  put  It  bluntly. 
■There  Is  a  lack  of  oommtmlty  reUOons 
among  the  cltlzena  out  here." 

Pove^y  prognuns  are  also  at  work  In  both 
trtiiubled  sections  acroaa  the  Anacostla,  oCer- 
Ing  a  variety  of  service*  to  the  oommunltlea. 
These  programs,  too.  grew  out  eg  grass-roots 
InlUaUve. 

Lass  than  two  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
far  Northeast  Council  of  Civic  AssoolsUons, 
repTMentli^  13  civic  groups  east  of  the  Ans- 
ccaUa  and  north  ot  PennsylvanU  Ave  com- 
pleted a  study  caiung  for  aggressive  com- 
munity scUon  to  combat  poverty.  The  need 
was  urgent,  the  CouncU  declared,  because : 

■•  .  .  ire  have  a  c«nmunlty  which,  while 
not  totally  poverty-stricken,  Is  headed  to- 
ward blight,  despite  strenuous  and  energetic 
aotloo  by  many  Individuals  and  groupa  In  the 
community." 

The  poverty  program  in  the  Northeast  has 
the  soUd  suppo«  of  lu  community — from 
the  PTA  and  the  Northeast  Business  and 
Professional  Association  down  to  the  14th 
Precinct  Crtme  Council  In  the  far  South- 
east, where  the  Southeast  Neighborhood 
House  operates  the  poverty  program,  a  mili- 
tant approach  has  produced  some  friction 
between  the  workers  and  the  businessmen. 


But  whatever  the  particular  eonununlty 
atutude  may  be.  In  both  areas  Aoroaa  the 
Blver  poverty  workers  are  attempting  to  get 
at  the  basic  causae  of  unrest  and  dlscrdera. 
There  simply  have  not  been  enough  of  them- 
and  now  no  one  U  sure  how  much  antlpover- 
ty  money  will  b«  available  for  the  programa 
In   the  future. 

■They  wanted  us  to  fight  a  war  with  a 
pea  shooter,  and  now  they're  trying  to  take 
the  pea  shooter  away,"  says  Kalph  Fertlg, 
the  director  of  the  Southeast  Neighborhood 
House. 

HOaa    POUC1    ASKED 

Inevitably,  any  discussion  of  the  problems 
Across  the  River  bogs  down  on  one  question : 
What  csn  be  done  to  change  things?  Many 
persons  Interviewed  urged  more  poUoe.  belter 
protecOon.  Some  advocated  a  r«um  to  the 
old-fashioned  neighborhood  foot  policeman, 
with  men  assigned  fuUllme  to  beau  In  the 
houalng  project  areas. 

There  were  some  charges  of  police  brutality, 
but  the  police  bad  many  defenders.  One 
rccreaUoc  department  worker  said  that  "po- 
Uce  brutality  Isn't  the  problem;  police  pro- 
tecUon  Is  the  problem.  Many  of  these  kids 
humllUte  the  poUoe."  Others  told  of  Incl- 
denta  when  teen-agers,  who  have  been  ar- 
rested and  released,  come  back  to  taunt  the 
police  to  their  faces- 
The  police  have  their  views,  too. 
•The  people  brought  their  oomplainu  to 
us  "  said  Capl.  Bernard  E.  CanoU.  the  com- 
mander of  the  14th  Precinct,  referlng  to  the 
maaa  meeUng  In  Kenllworth  last  month. 
-But  when  we  questioned  them.  It  turned 
out  that  most  of  the  blame  should  have  been 
put  on  the  courts  here.  The  courts  Just 
aren't  giving  them  the  protection  they  should 
have.  _  „ 

•••niey  call  on  TM  fw  help  and  we  follow 
through  and  then  nothing  U  done  In  court, 
and  theae  people  see  the  same  man  who 
threatened  them  or  pushed  them  around  go- 
ing free.  Maybe  the  chief  Judge  should  come 
to  some  of  these  citizen  meetings." 

Carroll  then  drew  out  a  map  to  illustrate 
one  of  his  grsstest  problems — the  slae  of  his 
precinct.  HU  men  on  toot  patrols— never 
more  than  13 — have  huge  beats  to  cover. 
They  are  lucky  to  get  around  once  during 
their  shirt. 

The  former  commander  of  that  Northeast 
precinct.  Vernon  H.  Culpepper,  now  the  head 
ot  the  Police  Oommunlty  BeUUons  DIvlalon, 
was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  reaaona  for 
Juvenile  vandalism. 

"I  can  see  why  a  kid  might  rob  a  store,  or 
steal  a  car."  he  said.  In  his  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia drawl,  "but  giving  false  alarms,  and 
breaking  school  windows — we  get  that  con- 
stantly. When  somebody  does  that  he's  Just 
hurting  himself.  Be  might  have  to  alt  In  a 
cold  schoolroom  the  next  dsy.  or  his  home 
might  be  the  one  that  needs  protection  by 
the  fire  department.  I  Just  dont  get  It." 
Culpepper,  who  Is  highly  regarded  by  resl- 
denU  of  his  former  precinct,  made  clear  his 
convletkin  that  problems  of  criminal  be- 
havior will  not  be  solved  by  more  men  or 
stricter  enforcement  alone. 

He  particularly  emphaalsed  that  by  no 
means  aU  the  blame  should  be  placed  on  chil- 
dren In  public  houalng.  Some  of  the  beat 
children  he  has  known,  he  said,  have  come 
from  the  projecta. 

wo  owx  TO  IXASW  raOBS 


Capt  Owen  W.  Davis,  the  Negro  commander 
of  the  far  Southeast's  11th  Precinct,  made 
the  same  points — but  even  more  strongly. 

No  matter  how  many  men  and  cars  are  put 
on  the  street,  he  said,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic causae  of  crime  will  remain  He  also 
said  he  feels  that  Jamming  the  poor  together 
In  large  pubUc  houalng  proJecU  undoubtedly 
decreases  their  chancea  In  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation In  urban  living. 

"They  have  no  one  to  learn  from.'^  he  said. 
•nts  like  the  -aney-dweUlnr  that  they  had 


here  after  the  C«vU  War.  The  freed  slaves 
came  to  Waahlngton  and  Uved  In  the  alleys 
They  were  out  of  ^ght  of  the  white  world. 
They  had  their  own  Uttle  world." 

Housing  comes  up  again  and  again  in  dls- 

cuiislons.  

Most  of  the  problems  appear  to  stem  from 
the  large  projects— from  a  very  tew  In  those 
projects  The  most  notable  example  Is  the 
Vslley  Green  project,  on  Wheeler  Road. 

The  Natlosial  capital  Bousing  Authority 
executives  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
troubles  there,  and  have  attempted  to  do 
something  about  them.  Their  largest  effort 
so  far  haa  been  to  move  nearly  everyone  In- 
volved in  the  authority's  social  service  unit 
to  luU  time  duty  at  Valley  Oreen.  Ot  13 
staff  members  In  the  unit,  11  were  stationed 
at  Valley  Green  two  months  ago. 

That  unit  la  headed  by  John  Staggere. 
former  director  of  Howard  Unlvetsltys  Com- 
munity Service  Project  Staggers,  who  csme 
to  NCBA  isst  spring,  speaks  hopefully.  "It's 
Impossible  to  make  Inroads  overnight,"  he 
saya  "but  we're  graUlled  at  the  progress 
we're  making." 

HU  aret  Older  ot  bustneaa  was  to  conduct 
a    "social  Inventory  ot  the  tenanta"  to  de- 
termine needs.    Now.  he  says,  that  data  is 
being    tabulated.     The    next    step    wUl    be 
"mobilising  the  re«>urces  of  the  community " 
by  organising  lenanu  and  bringing  the  serv- 
Ices  of  other  sgendes  Into  the  development. 
Candor  compels  one  to  say  there  Is  Uttle 
evidence    that    the    social    aervloe    unit    U 
making  dramaUc  progr«».     Ita  ""social  Inven- 
tory" wss  taken  some  weeks  ago.  and  that 
appean  to  be  the  only  contact  many  famlUes 
have  had  vrtth  staggers'   staff.    During  six 
weeks  of  rweareh  for  these  arUcles  Staggers 
himself  had  UtOe  direct  contact  with  Valley 
Oreen     He  has  been  busy,  he  said,  arrang- 
ing "a  mammoth  pageant"  that  will  involve 
the  parUdpaUon  ot  teen-age  glrla  from  all  40 
NCHA  projecta.    "The  pageant  u  scheduled 
tor  Feb.  10. 

YOUTH    WOSK    F1.AN 

Housing  oOclals  have  aeveral  other  ideas 
they  want  to  try.  One  would  be  to  hire  teen- 
agers In  the  projecta  for  maintenance  Jobs 
now  done  only  sporadically.  The  young- 
sters would  work  Id  houre  a  week,  and  be 
paid  •1.25  and  hour.  "Three  or  tour  project 
adulu  irould  be  hired  to  supervise  the  youth 
work. 

Such  steps  may  help  to  InsUU  pride  and 
responsibility  and  provide  needed  Income 
But.  as  one  housing  oOclal  commented. 
■•Thal"s  first  aid.  What  Valley  Oreen  needs 
Is  surgery"  , 

Looking  further  Into  the  future.  NCHA 
polnU  toward  two  reUtlvely  new  and  prom- 
ising programs  One  Involves  placing  ten- 
ants In  rehaOllltated  houses  In  existing 
neighborhoods  NCHA  first  buys  the 
houses,  and  then,  on  contract,  has  them  ren- 
ovated for  tenanu.  The  agency  now  has  the 
authority  to  rehahUltata  340  ot  these  houses. 
In  Ita  second  program.  It  U  currently  leasing 
110  unlta  tor  tenanta  and  has  authority  to 
lease  340  more. 

•These  imlta  are  In  all  quadranta  of  the 
city,"-  said  Edward  Aronov.  NCSA's  acting 
director,  "but  there  are  none  west  of  Rock 
Creek.  We  cant  get  any  to  sell  or  lease  at  a 
price  we  can  afford."" 

There,  the  housing  agency  runs  Into  Ita 
old  dilemma  of  finding  suitable,  reasonably 
priced  altea  outside  of  the  present  concen- 
traUons  of  houalng  projecta.  NCBA  hss 
been  offered  enough  land  tor  1.000  to  3,000 
units— but  the  land  Is  adjacent  to  existing 
projecta. 

srarsi  OS  iaoi,sTlOM 

On  one  point,  there  can  be  no  question- 
virtually  without  exception  those  mter- 
vlewed  In  the  psojecta  Aoroea  the  Blver  ex- 
orees  a  sense  of  taolatlon  and  allenaUon. 
Tbtj  do  not  feel  a  part  of  Washington.  Also 
there    was    aunoat    unanimous    agreement 


among  both  parenta  and  children  that  they 
were  happier  In  other  sections  of  the  city. 

When  you  ask  why.  the  answer  varies. 
To  a  bof  who  hsd  Uved  previously  In  South- 
west he  had  "more  fun.'"  "To  a  boy  who  had 
uved  behind  Union  Station,  he  oould  play 
me  plnbaU  machines  In  the  game  rooma 
there  To  still  another  who  had  Uved  on 
North  Oapltol  Street,  there  wore  more  Ughta 
in  this  old  area. 

The  suggestion  often  Is  made  that  the 
projecta  do  not  provide  enough  oommunlty 
Mrvlces— recreation,  shopping,  entertain- 
ment, sven  close  schools;  that  future  plan- 
ning would  dictata  smaller,  more  homoge- 
neous unlca.  In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
behavioral  problems  Increase  with  the  num- 
ber of  people  In  a  single  buUdlng;  the  row- 
type  dwellings  show  far  loss  evidence  ot  van- 
dalism than  the  four-story  walkups. 

one  way  to  attack  th»  problems  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  "would  be  to  mske  the  two  areas 
part  ot  Federal  Demonstration  Cltlas  proj- 
ects, and  thus  pour  suhstanUal  Federal 
resources  Into  the  ttoubled  commnnltles. 
omclsU  here  have  Indicated  such  a  pro- 
posal might  be  viewed  favorably. 

But  It  would  be  naive  to  suggest  that 
merely  buUdlng  better  unlta  Is  going  to  re- 
solve the  problems.  Behind  the  mortar  and 
bncks  lie  the  mora  dlfllcrult  problems  of  fam- 
Uy  structures  and  attitudes  of  Inferiority 
snd  hopelesanees  which  contnbuta  toward 
acta  of  vandalism  and  worse. 

ntTsraATD  aMamoN 
During  the  Interviewing  for  these  artlclea. 
the  mother  of  a  la-year-old  boy  In  Kenll- 
worth spoke  of  only  her  son's  experience,  but 
his  frustration  Is  shared  by  many  more.  Her 
son,  she  said.  Is  "very  smbltlous."'  and  he  was 
working  hard  at  delivering  papen.  "Then 
she  said : 

"He  didn't  make  a  penny.  People  Just 
wouldn't  pay  him." 

His  frustretlons.  and  the  frustrations  of 
othera  like  him.  signal  trouble  ahead— more 
trouble  for  more  youths.  For.  ss  hss  been 
shown.  Across  the  River  today  the  problems 
are  primarily  Juvenile  problems.  Already,  a 
number  of  youths  have  police  records.  Some 
see  arrest  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 

A  school  crossing  guard,  who  Uvea  with 
her  children  In  one  ot  the  large  projecta  sur- 
veyed, spoks  angrily  about  sosns  of  the 
youths.  But  most  of  her  scorn  was  directed 
at  the  parenta. 

"If  these  parenta  would  take  the  time  and 
be  near  the  kids,"  she  said,  "there  would  not 
be  as  much  trouble.  But  a  lot  of  parenta  are 
living  with  stolen  goods  themselves.  Tou 
see  a  boy  walking  around  here  with  One 
clothes,  then  And  out  where  they  came  from. 
"The  parenta  know  the  kids  doo"t  work.  Tet 
they  walk  around  with  fine  g34  shx>es.  It"s 
not  only  ths  kids"  fault.  Ths  parenta  are 
Involved,  too.  How  many  mothen  ask  their 
kids  where  they  got  things?"' 

One  explanation  for  the  behavior  she  de- 
scribed Is  singularly  disturbing.  Time  and 
again  during  research  for  thess  article*, 
mothere  have  told  of  being  physically  afraid 
of  their  own  children. 

Out  of  the  whole  experience,  that  one  fact 
remains  the  most  vivid  for  this  reporter. 

One  comes  away  from  this  study  convinced 
that.  In  the  long  run.  all  other  problems  ar» 
secondary  when  placed  beside  the  unmet 
needs  ot  the  youths  If  real  changes  are  to 
come  soon,  they  must  come  through  pro- 
grams designed  to  reach  the  young  people. 

There  are  youth  progranu  functioning 
now  Across  the  Blver.  "There  are  dedicated 
people  who  devota  their  time  and  talenta  to 
helping  erase  the  bitterness  and  the  despair 
felt  by  the  young  and  draw  them  back  Into 
the  community.  Many  mere  are  needed- 
Many  more  tacllltlee  were  required. 

Thla  Acrosa  the  River  study  was  bom  last 
Dec.  7  when  a  group  of  buslneesmen  from 
esst  of  the  Anacostla  came  to  "The  Star  and 
told  ot  ewidallBm.  extortion,  fear  and  de- 
struction. 


Their  troubles  oontlnoe.  The  KenUworth 
and  Congress  HelgbU  tntt  are  stlU  beast  by 
lawlessness,  destruction  and  decdlnlng  busl- 


As  has  been  shown,  the  merohanta  do  not 
bear  these  burdens  alone.  "The  entire  oom- 
munlOe*  mvolved  are  paying  the  price  In 
the  breakdown  of  community  services  and 
morale. 

Nor  U  the  problem  something  that  reaU 
with  thoss  troubled  neighborhoods  alone. 
It  must  be  shared  by  the  rest  of  Waahlngton. 
which,  lor  the  people  east  of  the  Anacostla. 
Is  also  Acroaa  ths  River. 

DOBS    WASHINOTOK    SXALtT    KNOW? 

Robert  and  Maiint  Boifd,  who  /or  »ears 
hai>e  been  deeply  Intjotocd  1»  ejforfs  to  buM 
a  beller  /ar  JVortAeast,  met  Kith  Hfyna 
Johmon  (MO  ntgKU  sjo  (o  discuji  ths  psst. 
I/ie  present,  snd  tht  /ufurs  /or  (Aeir  section 
XcroM  the  Bluer.  Here,  fti  «  partial  lr«n- 
scrlpl  o/  s  tape-recorded  Inlsmeis,  Jfr.  8o»d 
commmtt  on  The  Stsr-j  isries,  snd  discusser 
icftat  might  be  done  to  correct  conditions: 

"AU  ot  us  who  live  out  here  at  ons  tlms  or 
another  have  admitted  the  facta  which  wen 
reported  In  the  articles.  We  did  become 
very  much  concerned  sa  to  whether  or  not 
thess  fscts,  couched  In  ths  particular  light  In 
which  they  wert  reported,  could  possibly  set 
a  behavior  pattern  for  the  community. 

"Sort  of  a  thing  that  If  you  teU  people 
they're  lousy,  they  may  begin  to  act  lousy. 
And  thess  youngstere  have  already  been  hurt 
quIM  a  bit  We  felt  that  the  community  It- 
self bad  begun  to  make  Inroads  Into  ths 
problems  of  the  youngstare.  the  problems  of 
the  poor  In  general,  that  ws  Just  kicked  off. 
about  a  year  and  a  halt  ago,  a  povsrty  pro- 
gram for  the  community  which  the  commu- 
nity Itself  propoeed  and  had  buUt  a  corpors- 
Uon  to  handle,  and  we  had  Just  brought  in 
to  that  program  a  nslghborhood  youth  de- 
velopment program  designed  to  reach  the 
very  problems  which  were  highlighted  In  the 
article*  contained  In  The  Star.  And  here, 
when  we  had  Just  gottan  started,  we  got  the 
Impression  that  ws  really  hadn't  done  a 
thing. 

SIX  THXT  KSCX>0]<1SIDT 

"There  Is  no  question  of  the  difficulties  ot 
ths  problems  laced  by  ths  people  In  the 
community.  There  U  some  question  —  to 
the  recognition  or  understanding  of  tha  City 
of  Washington,  aa  a  whols  ot  the  existence  of 
iheee  problems. 

"The  only  time  w*  have  reaUy  felt  that 
the  City  c<  Waahlngton  knew  that  these 
problems  exUted  wss  ths  tlms  of  ths  Ben- 
nmg  Road  bus  boycott,  when  the  maids  and 
the  government  workere  and  the  other  30- 
odd  thousand  that  Uve  out  here  couldn't  get 
to  work.  And  cocnmenta  appeared  In  the 
newapapera  about  the  reaction  of  mothere 
who  couldn't  get  their  children  to  echool  or 
go  to  work  because  their  help  hadn't  arrived. 
"It  showed  up  the  night  of  the  KenUworth 
riot  Isst  summer  when  the  70  thousand-odd 
can  which  normaUy  paaa  the  KenUworth 
housing  projecta  dally  and  never  see  them, 
didn't  even  know  this  Kenllworth  project 
existed,  suddenly  found  out  that  It  certainly 
did  exist,  becauss  ths  rocks  were  dropped 
Into  their  windshields.  And  aU  of  a  sudden, 
Washington  knew  about  KenUworth.  Mary- 
land did  not  know  about  KenUworth  untU 
the  dndera  from  the  dump  began  to  drop  on 
Cheverly,  Md. 

"We  who  live  out  here  have  known  for  a 
long  tuns  that  we  had  problems.  We've 
been  working  at  them.  We've  been  telling 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  papera.  reporta.  statementa.  testimony 
that's  been  made  at  hearings  In  my  own 
knowledge,  since  1B61;  In  the  history  of  the 
Northeast  council,  since  1933;  In  the  history 
ot  particular  civic  aasoclatlons  In  Northeast 
boundaries,  since  about  1906.  We  have  been 
going  down  to  say.  'Look  you've  got  a  ootn- 
munlty  out  here.  It's  growing  an  average  of 
two  to  four  thousand   people  a  year.     You 


arent  doing  anything  for  It.  Tou  are  push- 
ing people  In,  and  puahlng  them  In  from 
Southwest,  snd  every  piece  you  clean  out 
elsewhere,  when  you  bring  them  In,  you  tsU- 
li^  to  hnng  the  services  with  them.  We 
have  told  you  repeatedly  that  trouble  Is 
cotnlng. 

"I  feel  that  when  I  talk  to  people  at 
meetings  In  the  city,  and  we  suggest.  "Let's 
have  the  next  meeting  In  the  Northeast,"  they 
say  tiiat  Is  too  far.  For  approximately  360.- 
000  people  In  the  Northeaat-Southeast  oom- 
munlty. It's  Just  ss  fsr  for  us  In  town — and 
sre  do  represent  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
clty"s  population.  The  first  Indication  fracn 
the  general  citizenry  who  Uv*  In  the  North- 
west section  Is  that  this  are*  Is  too  far  to 

trevel  to.  

soooixxacsi.  Qmnoir 
"The  Star  and  ths  Poet.  In  ths  summer 
after  the  note,  documented  very  clearly  the 
history  of  the  Aztaoostla  reglosi,  how  It  grew 
azul  what  has  happened  to  It  In  teima  ot 
community  leadership.  It"B  really  not  fair 
for  me  to  comment  on  ths  Southeast  ares 
In  looking  at  It  and  preparing  our  own 
statistics  on.  say,  the  numher  of  psibuc 
housing.  1  think  that  there  la  perhaps  half 
again  as  many  public  housing  unlta  In  the 
Southeast  ss  In  the  Northeast  This  raises 
a  very  InteresUng  sociological  question. 
How  much  public  housing  emn  sny  psrtlcu- 
Isr  eoinmunlty  of  varied  eooncxnlc  back- 
ground absorb  and  remain  a  healthy,  vtable 
community?  Your  article  on  housing  de- 
scribes how  these  people  are  poor,  and  they 
only  see  more  poor  people.  Where  are  they 
going?    Bow  do  they  grow? 

"•I  do  think  the  relationship  between  here 
snd  downtown  has  Improved  In  many  areas. 
In  schools,  the  prt>blem  is  that  the  number 
of  sohools  unfortunately  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  poT«jl*tlo«n  In  the  com- 
munity, and  the  typee  and  kinds  of  services 
which  should  be  In  these  schools  hsve  not 
kept  pact.  I  don't  think  that  thla  la  a 
problem  of  planning  on  the  part  ot  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  consistently 
requested  additional  aehools.  and  these 
things  have  been  pushed  back  and  pushed 
back  and  pushed  back. 

"We  do  feel  that,  bad  we  been  able  to 
voice  our  needs  at  ths  polls,  we  might  have 
gottan  quicker  redress  for  our  needs.  X 
would  like  to  see  a  situation  In  which  we 
oould  actually  control  the  city  leaden,  have 
a  voice  In  the  spending  of  the  tax  dollar, 
have  a  vole*  In  deciding  whet*  the  city 
shsU  go.'". 
On  the  question  of  "Hie  Future,  be  said; 
"I've  read  the  proposals  of  ths  DUtrlct 
pubUe  works  program;  rre  read  the  19B6 
report,  I'vs  read  the  3000  yesr  report.  I've 
read  plans  A.  B.  and  C  of  oasnmunlty  renew- 
al— and  U  any  ot  those  things  are  followed.  I 
see  a  rather  bleak  future  In  which  these  peo- 
ple, more  and  more,  hsve  lass  and  less  chance 
to  Burvlvs.  Becatise,  In  none  ot  those  pro- 
grams were  there  proposals  designed  to  at- 
tack directly  the  needs  highlighted  In  your 
articles.  .  .  .  Tou  don't  see  social  programs 
designed  to  help  people  stand  on  their  own 
two  feet.  If  that  Is  the  path  the  city  fathere 
of  the  Dtatrlct  of  Ooltimbta  wish  to  take, 
then  I  see  a  bleak  future. 

"But  If  you  take  the  assumption  which  we 
hsve  hsd  tor  ysan  out  here,  that  you  can  do 
something,  that  the  people  are  not  com- 
pletaly  helpless,  that  this  area  doean^t  have 
to  go  Into  blight,  then  you  begin  to  develop 
master  programs — through  the  Demonstra- 
Uon  Cities  projecta,  through  special  educa- 
tion propoaals  .  .  .  and  then  I  think  that  a 
tremendous  future  can  develop  for  theae 
children— In  fact  for  all  of  ua." 


asSLT  wsaiaiKGS 

A    communify    leader.  Xcrois    the    Kiver 

lummed  up  miicA  o/  tht  /nistrstion  o/  cirte 

leaders  (»i«re  leAen  »i«  ssid  -we'M  told  you, 

snd  vfve  toM  you,  ntt  ve've  told  you"  ot 
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the  problem*  thert.  Here,  chTonologicallg, 
are  aomt  of  the  things  ofi€  civic  gnjup,  th« 
Far  Northeast  CouneU.  ha*  been  tajfing  to 
the  District  government  over  the  jre«r»; 

□f  1«M 

•'.  .  .  Although  the  Jurenlle  delinquency 
problem  la  not  a«  pronounced  !n  thlB  aje* 
M  In  other  are**  of  the  dty.  ft  noUble  In- 
crease la  reported  In  offenaes  and  ftireat*  of 
Juveniles  in  the  area.  Adequate  health  fa- 
clllUea.  recreaUon  faclllUea.  aoclal  service. 
•chools,  and  police  protection  can  do  much 
to  prevent  the  upeiirge  of  crime  In  this  com- 
munity." 

IN   1*57 

-.  .  ,  It  la  high  time  that  all  who  axe 
concerned  with  the  weUare  of  Waahln«ton, 
as  a  whole,  recognise  that  one  section  of  the 
dty.  aa  lar^  aa  ours,  cannot  be  neglected 
without  eventually  bringing  harm  to  the  city 
u  a  whole.  The  Par  Northeast's  needa  are 
dire  and  immediate.  They  must  be  attended 
to." 

D(  isao 

"The  recorded  history  or  oiir  request  for 
a  public  health  center  begins  with  the  period 
Just  prior  to  lft54  when  our  minutes  ahow  In- 
creasing concern  over  the  health  problems  In 
this  area;  the  Increaalng  number  of  public 
houalng  projects  being  built  in  the  area.  .  .  ." 
tj*  iseo 
"Despite  the  excellent  efforts  of  the  staff 
of  the  14th  Precinct  to  control  crime  In  this 
area.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  crime  haa 
been  on  the  Increase  in  this  community  for 
the  last  five  years. 

Of  IMS 

"We  feel,  strongly  .  .  .  that  community 
needs  have  bec(»ne  so  neglected,  and  thst  the 
civic  voice  has  been  so  Ignored  that  It  is  In- 
combent  upon  us  to  bring  these  matters  to 
the  attenUon  of  the  Board  of  Recrea- 
tion. .  . 


certainly  means  the  new  Congress  will  be  a 
thrifty  one.  It  must  be  If  we  ore  not  to 
pay  the  mounting  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war 
with  printing  press  money.  And  It  should 
be  In  the  mood  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
war  and  to  fight  inflation. 

We  hope  the  new  Congreas  also  wUl  be  In 
the  mood  to  continue  to  support  to  the  full- 
est the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  hope  11  keeps 
ever  before  It  the  undentaading  of  wbst 
would  happen  at  home  and  to  free  natlona 
everywhere  If  the  Oovemment  took  the  ad- 
vice of  some  and  tucked  taU  and  ran  out  of 
Vietnam. 

We  alao  hope  members  of  the  new  Congress 
will  be  in  the  mood  to  dampen  the  ardor  of 
their  conatltuenta,  their  ooUeaguea  and  the 
Federal  bureaucrats  to  extend  the  hegemony 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  over  matters  the 
states  and  cities  should  control. 

If  these  hopes  are  fulfilled,  the  new  Con- 
gress will  be  a  good  one.  possibly  a  great  one. 

The  nation  needs  a  great  Congress  at  this 
time. 


Edgar  Hoover:   M  Tnrt  of  P«bKc 
Service 


The  Mtk  Cok(t«u 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  TtSOIMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23,  1967 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  stop  any 
man  on  the  sidewalk*  of  Amertca  and 
ask  him  to  name  the  most  dedicated  and 
respected  public  servant  In  the  United 
states  and  the  chances  are  he  will  reply, 
"J.  Edgar  Hoover." 

Why  la  this?  Well,  for  one  thing.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  served  his  country  for  almost 
half  a  century — he  will  complete  50  years 
of  service  on  July  26  of  this  year.  But 
a  person  does  not  gain  admiration  and 
respect  by  long  service  alone.  His  ac- 
tions, his  contributions  to  the  better- 


UON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN     ment   of   society   are    more   Important 

gauges  of  his  worth. 

Mr.  Hoover's  record  of  accomplish- 
mentfi  and  contributions  Is  well  known. 
But  one  thing  stands  out  above  all 
others— the  basic  achievement  for  which 
this  Nation  will  forever  remain  In  Mr. 
Hoovers  debt.  In  1924,  Mr.  Hoover  took 
command  of  a  small,  ineffective,  dis- 
credited investigative  agency  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Through  his  dedi- 
cation, his  determination,  his  unwaver- 
ing devotion  to  principles,  he  moulded 
this  group  into  the  world's  greatest,  most 
re«pected.  and.  In  some  quarters,  mo^ 
feared,  law  enforcement  agency— the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  And 
In  the  process,  his  influence  spread 
throughout  law  enforcement,  raising  and 
enhancing  its  status  as  an  honorable 
profession. 

On  January  18.  1967.  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune  published  an 
article  b7  Jim  Bishop  which  Is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover.  I  request  permis- 
sion to  have  this  article  printed  along 
with  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  Jim  Bishop  Is  a  syndi- 
cated columnist.  I  am  inserting  his  col- 
umn as  it  appeared  In  the  World  Journal 
Tribune,  of  New  York,  on  January  18, 
1M7:  ^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  12. 1H7 

Mr.  QTTILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Inserting  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Recobd 
the  KnoxvlUe  News -Sen  tin  el  "s  editorial 
on  the  90th  Congress: 

Thz  both   CoNcaass 

At  Ite  outset,  at  leaat.  Houae  Republican 
Leader  Gerald  Tord'a  description  of  tbe  new 
90th  Congreae  aa  a  "new  direction  Congreaa" 
aeenu  apt. 

For  It  certainly  U  a  "new  direction" "—and 
highly  laudable— to  have  a  majority  of  House 
DemocTuta  OnaUy  use  a  good-siaed  ehUlelagh 
on  Adanl  Clayton  Powell,  the  man  wboae 
blantant  use  of  the  public  puree  to  lead  the 
good  life  was  Just  too,  too  much. 

The  new  00th  haa  a  long  way  to  go,  of 
course — two  years.  But  developments  at  the 
outset  are  encouraging.  The  action  on 
Powell  seema  to  Indicate  the  members  of  the 
Ho\ise,  at  least,  are  interested  In  keeping 
faith  with  the  Uxpaytng  American  public. 
Left  hope  they  don't  get  out  of  this  mood 
mnd  will  go  on.  Including  the  Senate,  to  eo 
I>ollce  themselves  as  to  restore  the  nation's 
faith  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  legls- 
latlve  branch  of  our  Oovemment. 

Th«  mood  o<  keeping  faith  wttH  the  taz- 
payiBg  pubUe.  U  it  provoa  durable,  aimoat 


J.  BDcaa  Hoovn  CoMPurriKC  60  Teabs  With 
FBI 
(By  Jtm  Bishop) 
The  granite  bulldog.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  com- 
pletes 60  years  of  service  to  his  country  this 
July.     He  was  33.  fresh  out  of  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington University  In  1917.  when  he  got  a  Job 
clerking  In  the  Department  of  Justice.     In 
seven  yeom.  he  waa  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau    of    InvestlgaUon.      Hoover    didn't 
merely  work  at  It.     He  married  It. 

No  department  In  the  federal  government 
has  heen  aa  free  of  scandal  and  corruption 
as  the  FBI.  No  department  has  more  ene- 
mies In  high  places.  No  department  has 
compiled  a  record  of  quiet  effldency  to  match 
Hoover'fl. 

Some  PrealdenU.  and  quite  a  few  attor- 
neys-general, have  plotted  ways  and  means 
of  retiring  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Good  writers 
have  taken  hard  swings  at  him.  Lyndon 
Johnson  saved  him  from  automatic  retire- 
ment at  the  age  of  70.  He  wlU  probably  do 
It  again. 

In  age.  Hoover  has  grown  to  a  stature 
which,  like  It  or  not,  approaches  the  rever- 
ence accorded  the  American  flag.  It  seems 
unpatriotic  to  fight  blm  on  any  public  Isiue. 
Privately,  he  has  lost  battles  In  every  Admin- 
istration— from  that  of  Warren  O.  Harding 
through  Calvin  Coolldge.  Herbert  Hoover. 
Fmnklln  D.  RocMeveH,  Harry  Truman.  Dwlght 
Elsenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy  to  Lyndon 
Johnaon. 

Someday,  he  will  loae  the  final  one.  So 
far  as  I  know,  Hoover  never  lost  for  lack  of 
courage  and  IntaUlgence.  He  contlnuea  with 
hU  work,  which  Is  to  fight  mterstate  law- 
lessness and  international  communism.  This 
makes  him  the  most  feared  man  In  America, 
a  title  no  man  relishes. 

Last  year,  hla  bureau  located  16.000  fugi- 
tives, an  all-time  record,  and  recovered  23,000 
itolen  cars.  The  FBI,  where  agents  are  at- 
torneys, racked  up  13,000  convictions  in  fed- 
eral oourta  and  more  than  »375,000,000  in 
flnea.  The  fllnes  represent  •1.60  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  the  Bureau. 

In  the  Chicago  area  alone,  local  police. 
acting  on  tips  supplied  by  the  FBI.  have  con- 
ducted over  100  successful  gambling  raids. 
Hoover's  men  covered  the  Communist  party 
conventlim  in  New  Tork.  last  June.  The  new 
swing,  he  reported.  Is  toward  a  "People's 
Party"  ftghUng  for  dvll  rights,  peace  to  Viet 
Nam,  and  labor  unions.  The  American  Reds 
favor  Uoscow  over  Peking. 

The  Communist  party  alao  decided  to  run 
members  lor  public  omce.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect to  win  anjrwhare,  but,  by  argtunentatlve 
campaigning,  eipect  their  opponents  to  be 
forced  to  adopt  platforms  more  favorable  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Dorothy  Healey  tried  It 
She  ran  for  Tax  Asaeasor  In  Los  Angeles. 

She  dldnt  win.  But  America  dldnt  either. 
She  polled  86.000  votes,  the  highest  number 
given  a  Communist  In  16  years.  The  Reds 
are  now  taking  dead  aim  oo  American  youth- 
They  staged  a  two-week  educational  forum 
at  Wlngdale,  New  York,  and  are  working  hard 
on  student  strikes  protesting  the  mUltaxy 
draft,  and  demanding  more  student  freedom. 
One  oi  3.  Edgar  Hoover's  greatest  services 
to  hla  country  waa  the  establishment  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy.  Here,  law  enforce- 
ment offlcem  from  Ualne  to  Hawaii,  from 
Florida  to  Alaska,  study  modern  police  pro- 
cedure. Last  year,  the  &,000th  officer  grad- 
uated frcon  the  academy.  More  than  one- 
quarter  of  all  policemen  who  have  taken  this 
course  of  study,  and  remained  In  police  work, 
are  now  executive  heada  of  their  own  de- 
partments. 

The  flngerprlnta  of  79,000.000  Americans 
are  on  file  at  FBI  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, and  38,000  new  seU  are  proceased  each 
day. 

The  gramte  buUdog  lent  a  smiicr.  He  wUl 
win  no  beauty  contesu.  But  he  Is.  without 
challenge,  the  greatest  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer In  all  history.     The  cop's  cop  .  .  . 
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TiHC  for  Space  Dcdtwaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAEIKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


or    TTXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ttBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  It,  19S7 
lit  TEAOOK  of  Teia*.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  In  the  Industrial  BeM*™'^ 
magazine  of  January  1967  examines  the 
oroblems  of  delajing  a  decision  on  the 
future  of  pur  national  space  Proe™™; 
This  editorial  examines  thU  Issue  In  the 
context  of  our  national  »«"rtty  ni*di 
and  other  pubUe  programs.  I  «"°?f "° 
this  brief,  but  Informative.  editorUI  to 
your  reading ; 

Tuck  rol  Space  Dkisioms 
Th.  monetary  rueOm  ot  th.  Vietnam  War 
and  the  vartoua  "areat  Society  pro-am.  are 
haTlnf  an  advene  effect  on  the  jrowth  or  «ie 
naUon-.  re^arch  and  development  MPJ""'- 
turea.  Although  B*D  spending  la  lUKlJ  to 
elTmb  trom  SM-  to  H4-bllllon  In  1961.  It 
appear,  that  many  vital  iclenunc  ^n*  t^^" 
nS^cal  programs  will  not  receive  the  fund- 
ing Uiey  dowrve  because  ot  the  war  and  other 
demanda  on  the  federal  budget. 

It  U  evident— from  the  puMlc  declaraUona 
and  propoMd  budget— that  the  JohMon  Ad- 
mlnlBtrallon  U  delaying  action  on  the  poat- 
Apollo  i^ce  program,  the  .upersonlc  trani- 
pSrt.  th.  Nlk»-X  anumlaalle  ayitem.  lie 
wo-ber  proton  accelerator,  and  other  major 
RiD  programa  becauae  ot   the  ehortage  oC 

We  reallM  that  the  natlon'i  war  needa 
rtiould  receive  Brat  priority  and  that  aom. 
■tepa  should  be  taken  to  unplement  civilian 
needn.  However,  at  the  eame  tune,  we  can- 
not let  important  B*D  pcograma— eepeclally 
on-Bolng  onee— langulah  trom  the  lac*  or 
adequate  lupport.  Research  and  develop- 
menl  have  become  the  key.tone  of  our  na- 
tional economy  and  a  necessity  In  our  rapidly 
changing  world. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  »• 
future  of  the  space  program,  which  haa  sur- 
passed all  ejpectaUons  in  performance  ana 
I.  on  the  brtnt  of  one  ot  the  greatest  tech- 
nological achlevemenu  m  hUtory— manned 
eiploraUon  of  other  worlds.  There  are  In- 
creasing signs  that  the  federal  government  U 
preparing  to  downgrade  the  space  program. 
The  National  Aeronautics  ft  Space  Admin- 
istration budget,  which  h»s  been  around  •&- 
billion.  U  facing  drastic  curtailment.  Boma 
government  ofllclals  and  space  critics  ara 
talking  about  a  iwducUon  ot  U-  to  5-bUllo« 
upon  completion  of  the  Apollo  Project. 


The  failure  of  the  Johnaoo  AdmlnlstratJoo 
to  adopt  post-Apollo  goaU  la  another  UkUcb- 
Uon  of  space  deceleraUon.  tjntu  new  objec- 
tives are  forthcoming.  It  la  doubtful  If 
Congress  wUl  appropriate  the  level  of  fund- 
ing needed  to  maintain  the  space  program. 
We  believe  It  U  Imperative  to  retain  snd  to 
take  advantage  of  the  momentum  of  the 
space  program.  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  for- 
sake further  esploratlon  at  a  time  when  the 
secrets  of  the  universe  are  within  grasp,  and 
earUer  expenditures  are  beginning  lo  pay  oir 
commercially  as  well  ss  BclentlUcally. 

In  a  series  of  articles  Utled  The  Case  for 
Oolng  to  the  Moon."  /ndtiJfnsi  Retrarch  out- 
Uned  some  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
manned  lunar  exploration.  It  was  poUited 
out  that  even  more  important  than  ine 
prestige  and  military  advantages  were  the 
sclentlflc  research,  vacuum  manufacturing. 
astronomical  observations,  lunar  mining, 
economical  spaceport  facilities,  and  tech- 
nology transfer  that  could  result  from  th« 
program. 

Similar  argumenu  could  be  given  for 
further  space  eiploiu.  such  ss  orbiting 
laboratories,  deep  space  probee.  and  manned 
exploration  of  Mars  and  Venus  The  sden- 
llflc  knowledge,  the  economic  heneflts.  and 
the  excitement  ot  eiplormg  the  universe  and 
creatUig  a  new  world  certainly  should  be 
worth  the  Investment.  Space  exploration  la 
a  challenge  rather  than  a  burden.  The  costs 
are  weU  worth  the  potential  returns  for 
mankind. 


LAWS  BILATrVm  TO  THE  PRnmNO  OF 
DOCnMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  at  a 
document  not  already  provided  foe  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coet  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  ot  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documenU  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estUnate  of  the  probable  cost  of  prlntUig  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  BO  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Bouse 
Admlnlslrauon  of  ths  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  glvs  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estlmaU  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44, sec.  133, p.  1837). 


CONGRESSIOHAI,  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  at 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  ths  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  utle  44,  sec,  150,  p. 
1939), 


CHANCE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  BepresenUtlves,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wm  plea** 
give  UiformaUon  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
PrUitlng  Olllce,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rscoan. 


PRINTINO  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  ESCOED 
EXTRACTS 
It  ShaU  be  Uwlul  for  ths  Public  Pnnt« 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  et  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  eltracta 
from  the  CoNoaxssioMsi.  Raoosn,  ths  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  oost  thereof 
(OB.  Code,  Utle  44,  see.  185,  p.  1»41) , 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALE 
Addltlansl  copies  ot  oovemment  publlcs- 
tlons  sre  offered  for  ssle  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  DocumenU,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20401,  at 
cost  thereof  ss  determined  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  plus  SO  percent :  Protided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  3S  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  mter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  eiecuUon  of  work  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  Superintendent  ot 
DocumenU  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment oHlcBr  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  under  such  regulsttons 
as  ShaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  DocumenU  and  the  head  ot  the  re- 
spective departmenu  or  esubllshment  of  the 
Oovemment  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  7aa. 
Supp.  3). 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  oOce  for  the  Comnassioitsj.  Rscoan. 
with  Mr  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  bs  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Bxcoan  at  gl-BO  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnUnum 
charge  of  S  cenU) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  repnnu  from 
the  Ricoatp  should  be  processed  through  this 
once. 


if- 


Scutor  R»BdoIpk  FotBMt  AttenlioB  o« 
Natioul  Crime  WiTe— Mori  To  Com- 
bat Crime  Streiicd  by  PresWeol  Joli»- 
(0»— Report  of  tbe  Presidenfi  Com- 
mio'iOB  OD  Crime  u  tbe  Dittarict  of 
ColambU  Gted 

EaCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

orvxsT  TimcnnA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  traiTED  STATES 

Wedneadag.  Janitary  25,  1967 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
ever-Increasing  crime  rate  In  the  United 
States — particularly  In  large  metro- 
politan areas.  The  figures  show,  regard- 
less of  the  causes,  that  the  national  crime 
wave  Is  nearing  alarming  proportions. 
Major  crimes  are  on  a  continuous  In- 
crease, and.  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1968,  the  Nation's  crime  Index  rose  10 
percent  over  the  corresponding  period  In 
1965. 

Equally  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that  law- 
enforcement  ofBclals  estimate  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  crimes  committed 
In  the  United  States  each  year  go  unre- 
ported. In  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  It  was  stated  that  the  unre- 
ported ofteiues  were  not  trivial:  33  per- 
cent were  housebreakings  and  15  percent 
were  larcenies. 

According  to  the  report,  certain  crimes 
are  more  likely  to  go  unreported : 

.  .  .  It  i«  generally  beUeved  that  many  rape 
victims,  because  of  embarraMment.  shame  oc 
a  fear  of  publicity,  do  not  report  the  aasault 
to  the  police.  Many  thefte  of  property  of 
Uttle  value,  frequently  Involving  hoiisebreak- 
lng».  go  unreported;  the  victim  feele  the 
poUce  win  not  be  able  to  do  anything  about 
•the  crime.  Neverthelesa.  If  people  fall  to  re- 
port crimes,  no  matter  how  minor,  the  police 
can  neither  apprehend  offenders  nor  effec- 
tively mobilize  men  and  equipment  to  combat 
future  offenaee.  The  public  will  remain 
ignorant  of  the  true  eeverlty  of  Ita  crime 
problem,  and  will  make  lt»  own  protecUon 
more  difficult — we  are  Informed. 

It  was  gratifying  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent, In  his  state  of  the  Union  address, 
declare  firmly  that: 

Thla  Nation  must  make  an  all  out  effort  to 
combat  crime. 

He  said  he  would  recommend  to  the 
90th  Congress  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967,  which  will 
enable  States  and  cities  to  utilize  more 
effective  means  of  combating  crime. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgtu-  Hoover  has  con- 
tinued to  express  his  concern  over  the 
convicted  criminals  who  are  turned  loose 
and  again  terrorize  society.  Mr.  Hoover 
has  cited  a  study  showing  that  75  percent 
of  the  93,000  criminals  arrested  In  1963 
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and  1964  had  been  arrested  previously. 

Citing  the  Commission  report  again, 
observations  are  made  about  offenders  In 
the  District  of  Columbia : 

The  adult  offenders  are  predominantly 
Negro,  male,  poorly  educated,  youthful,  prod- 
ucts of  broken  homes  and  large  famlUee,  un- 
skilled and  erratically  employed. 

This  description  of  the  offender  population 
serves  to  outline  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lems which  the  community  confronu  In  try- 
ing to  reduce  crime.  The  criminal,  so  por- 
trayed. repreeenU  a  major  social  and  eco- 
nomic fauure  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  two  Informative 
and  provocative  editorials  concerning 
crime  problems  from  the  August  27, 1966. 
Issue  of  the  InteUlgencer.  Wheeling. 
W.  Va..  and  from  the  December  30.  1966. 
Issue  of  the  Huntington.  W.  Va..  Adver- 
tiser. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
th«n  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RICORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows : 
IProm  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)   Intelligencer. 

Aug.  37,  19MI 
ExAMPLk:  Wi  Might  TaKi  a  Lw  PmoM  Barr- 
isa  Book  m  Mkbttko  Cvkc  Suxge 
At  a  time  when  the  United  SUtes  Is  pre- 
occupied with  the  protection  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  and  In  the  process  making  the 
Job  of  the  policeman  more  difficult.  England 
seems  to  be  moving  In  the  opposite  direction. 
Jolted  by  a  sharp  rise  In  the  crime  rate — 
a  trend  that  has  become  chronic  In  our  own 
Country — the    BriUsh   Government  baa   In- 
augurated   or    proposed    major    changes    In 
criminal  procedure.  Including: 

Substitution  of  a  10-to-two  finding  for  a 
unanimous  vote  of  guilty  In  Jury  trials; 

A  requirement  that  a  defendant  planning 
an  alibi  defense  In  a  criminal  prosecution 
give  advance  notice,  with  appropriate  detail, 
to  the  prosecution  so  that  the  poUce  wUl  have 
ample  opportunity  to  Investigate; 

Abolish  the  requirement  that  tbe  police 
cauUon  a  suspect  before  questioning  that 
anythUig  he  says  may  be  used  as  evidence 
against  him; 

Stlffer  penalties  for  crimes  of  violence  and 
a  requirement  that  a  defendant  take  the 
stand  for  questioning  by  the  prosecutor. 

In  defense  of  these  and  similar  revisions 
designed  to  crack  down  on  the  law  breaker. 
British  Home  Secretary  Roy  Jenkins  Is  quoted 
by  the  U.S.  News  ft  World  Report  as  saying: 
"In  all  too  many  cases,  particularly  those 
concerning  the  most  vicious  forms  of  orga- 
nized crimes— the  really  big  criminal  con- 
spiracies—the  scalea  of  Justice  are  now 
weighted  all  too  heavily  In  favor  of  the  ac- 
cused." 

It  Is  laudable,  of  course,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  American  tradlUon  and  the 
sentlmenu  of  the  American  people  that  those 
accused  of  crime  be  accorded  every  reason- 
able right  of  defense,  to  the  end  that  punish- 
ment of  the  Innocent  be  avoided.  But  It 
seems  apparent  that  we  ah'eady  have  gone 
much  too  far  In  fashioning  these  safeguards; 
that  In  our  seal  to  protect  the  Innocent  we 
are  helping  too  many  of  the  guUty  escape 
the  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  encourag- 
ing those  with  a  criminal  bent  to  take  a 
chance  with  the  law. 


If  England,  which  has  a  much  lees  serious 
erlme  problem  tHan  ours,  now  finds  It  neces- 
sary to  stiffen  the  rules  In  behalf  of  society. 
tbe  least  we  »n  do  Is  take  some  sober  sec- 
ond looks  at  the  recent  trend  of  JudlcUl  de- 
cisions In  the  area  of  criminal  procedure. 


IProm  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)   AdverUser. 

Dec.  30.  1866) 
SoAsiNG   CauK   Rate   Puts   BaspONsmn-rrT 
ON     CoNoaaas     Foa     Paovmma     STaoNo 
Ctraaa 

A  headline  over  an  Associated  Press  story 
from  Washington.  D.C.,  on  Jan.  38.  19«2.  de- 
clared. "U.S.  Crime  Rate  Has  Zoomed  Since 
End  of  Second  World  War." 

The  story  referred  to  statements  of  Robert 
F  Kennedy,  at  that  time  OS,  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  say- 
ing that  crime  ranked  high  among  the  na- 
tion's major  domestic  problems. 

Since  then  the  rate  of  offenses  has  con- 
tinued to  climb.  WHen  Nicholas  deB.  Kat- 
aenbach  was  U.S.  attorney  general  In  l»es. 
he  warned: 

"Crime  Is  fast  becoming  one  of  Americas 
major  problema  and  Is  costing  us  tens  of 
billions  of  doUars  annually.  It  Is  time  that 
we  took  practical  and  poslOve  steps  to  deal 
with  the  situation." 

These  views  have  been  echoed  by  police 
oncers,  criminal  court  Judges  and  high  fed- 
eral officials. 

They  are  supported  by  reports  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  July  of  this 
year  statistics  from  the  FBFs  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  disclosed  that  serious  offenses  in 
1985  Increased  all  per  cent  over  those  of 
1964. 

Proof  that  the  rate  Is  stlU  rising  alarm- 
ingly was  presented  by  the  FBI  only  a  lew 
days  ago.  This  report  said  the  Increase  dur- 
ing the  first  lUne  months  (rf  1968  over  the 
rate  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1986 
amounted  to  10  per  cent. 

No  doubt  many  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  rising  wave  of  violence. 

But  statistics  ss  well  as  statements  of 
trial  Judges.  poUce  officers  and  prosecuting 
attorneys  Indicate  strongly  that  one  of  the 
major  factors  In  recent  years  has  been  a 
series  of  decisions  by  the  n.S.  Supreme  Court 
The  first  ot  these  decisions  was  In  the  case 
of  Andrew  Mallory,  who  had  been  convicted 
In  the  Waahlngton.  D.C.,  District  Court  of 
rape  In  1958. 

The  conviction  was  based  on  a  confession. 
It  was  upheld  by  tbe  District  Court  M  Ap- 
peals But  the  neat  year  It  was  annulled 
by  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  because  Mallory 
had  been  held  for  seven  and  a  half  hours 
between  his  arrest  and  his  arraignment,  that 
Is  his  appearance  before  a  court  official  to 
be  formally  charged  and  advised  of  his 
rights. 

There  was  no  argument  In  the  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  man  was  In- 
nocent or  that  the  police  had  used  force  In 
obtaining  the  confession. 

The  only  Isstie  was  the  length  of  Ume  he 
was  held  before  being  formally  charged  and 
advised  of  his  rights. 

Mallory's  release  made  possible  his  later 
rape  of  a  PhUadelphla  woman.  For  that  he 
was  sentenced  to  a  Pennsylvania  prison. 

One  serious  effect  of  the  decision  relessing 
him  was  the  confusion  It  caused  among  police 
and  trial  Judges.  The  Supreme  Court  did 
not  say  how  long  a  suspect  could  properly 
be  held   for  questioning   before    being   for- 
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mally  cii»rf«l.  »nd  there  li  nothing  In  the 
U.S.  OoMtltution  to  provide  guidance. 

A  ■hart  time  alter  the  decision  Robert  V. 
UuTTftr,  Waablngton  chief  of  police,  teetlfled 
before  e  oongresBlonal  hearing  that,  in  bU 
opinion,  it  would  greatly  hinder  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Statistics  strongly  cupport  Mi  statement. 
In  1M7.  the  ftmr  of  the  decision,  the  number 
of  eerloua  crlmea  euch  as  rape,  robbery,  crim- 
inal homicide  and  aggravated  aauult  in 
Washington  reached  15.&M. 

In  1»S8  the  number  roae  to  17.047.  The 
increase  continued  each  year  untU  in  1961 
the  total  was  21.802.  In  1962  an  enlarged 
police  force  was  able  Co  bold  the  number 
down  to  ai.&34. 

Another  possible  serious  coniequenoe  of 
the  Mallory  dedslon  Is  made  clear  by  the 
lexigtb  of  Ume  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  held 
before  his  arraignment  after  the  assasilna- 
tlon  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  report  of  the  oommlsslon  headed  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  said  Oswald  was 
brought  to  the  Dallas  Police  Department 
Building  about  3  p.m. 

He  was  not  formally  charged  with  the 
murder  of  PollcenuJi  J.  D.  Tlppltt  untU  7:10 
pjn.  This  was  five  hours  and  10  mJnutee 
After  his  arrlraj  at  the  buUdlng. 

After  much  more  questioning  and  even  an 
appasjance  before  newsmen,  the  prisoner  was 
finally  charged  with  the  assassination  of 
Preeldent  Kennedy  at  1 :30  ajn. 

This  was  11  and  a  half  hours  after  poUce 
began  questioning  him. 

The  Dallas  case  differed  Crom  Uallory's  in 
that  Oswald  made  no  confession.  Appar- 
ently there  was  suOlclent  evidence  to  convict 
him  without  his  admission  of  guUt. 

Even  so.  If  Uallory's  consUtuUonal  rlghU 
had  been  violated  by  bis  being  held  for  seven 
aixl  a  half  hours  before  his  arraignment,  it 
would  seem  that  Oswald's  had  been  even 
more  senoutly  breached  by  his  being  held 
four  hours  longer  while  evidence  was  being 
accumulated  against  htm. 

Tb*  Usilory  decision  of  IBS?  was  followed 
by  others  in  1961.  1M3  and  IdM  affecting 
police  Ln  their  efforts  to  combat  crime.  Then 
this  year  a  &-4  decision  read  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  applied  even  more  rigid  reetrlctloas 
on  the  questioning  of  suspects  m  custody. 
Over  heated  protests  of  minority  members 
the  court  majority  heJd  that  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  protection  against  testifying 
agaljost  oneself  applies  as  soon  as  police  ar- 
rest a  suspect. 

Before  questioning  of  a  in-lsoner  begins, 
the  court  ruled,  be  must  be  clearly  warned 
that  he  need  not  answer,  that  anythl&c  he 
says  may  be  used  ss  evidence  against  hlxn 
and  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  presence  of 
a  lawyer  during  the  interrogation. 

If  the  prisoner  ssks  for  a  lawyer  but  lacks 
the  money  to  employ  one,  the  questioning 
must  wait  untU  one  appointed  by  a  court 
la  fveeent. 

If  the  police  obtain  a  confession  without 
the  presence  of  a  lawyer,  they  must  be  able 
to  prove  at  the  trial  that  they  met  all  the 
court-lmpoeed  requirements  and  that  ttie 
prisoner  was  fully  aware  of  the  consequences 
when  be  waived  his  rights. 

The   ISM   decision  reversed   four  oonvlc- 

Uoos.    In  one  of  the  cases  Kmeslo  A.  IJlrandA 

had  been  convicted  Ln  Phoenix,  Aria.,  at  np^ 

Miranda  not  only  bad  confessed  but  had 

been  Identified  by  the  vlcUm. 

This  has  raised  the  serious  question  of 
whether  Justice  ts  done  when  a  conviction 
is  reversed  on  a  newly  created  technlcalltr 
even  though  the  evidence  strongly  Indicates 
guUt. 

Ttw  constitntlcniAl  rights  granted  lOranda 
In  the  &— 4  dedsLon  had  not  been  recognised 
by  any  Supreme  Court  before,  and  the  polloe 
could  not  have  been  eiqwcted  to  abide  by 
them. 


Although  the  victim  had  identified  the  de-     If^^  Deaa  Rnik  AJiinisei  IstemaHoBa] 


fendoJOt  as  her  attacker  and  could  have  teatl- 
fed  against  him  In  a  new  trial,  court  of- 
ficials say  that  a  second  conviction  Is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  after  the  first  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Even  more  important  than  Justice  In  this 
particular  case  Is  the  speculation  of  at- 
torneys that  the  rigid  restrtctloos  on  ques- 
tioning suq>ects  may  have  opened  a  new 
avenus  of  esc&pe  for  criminals. 

Borne  attorneys  believe  that  conviction  of 
a  guilty  man  may  be  {^'evented  by  sending 
him  Into  a  police  station  to  blurt  out  a  con- 
fession before  officers  can  give  blm  proper 
warning. 

It  is  even  possible  that  an  attorney  mlgbt 
build  up  a  strong  case  of  Insanity  as  a  de- 
fense by  taking  advantage  of  the  new  court- 
created  rights. 

He  could  tell  his  client  In  advance  that 
he  would  advise  him  during  the  interroga- 
tion not  to  answer  any  questions  but  that 
In  spite  of  this  the  prisoner  should  confess. 
Certainly  no  sane  prisoner  not  tormented 
by  conscience  would  admit  guUt  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
If  his  lawyer  advised  him  against  it. 

The  difficulty  that  the  Ulranda  decision 
has  placed  ber»e  trial  courts  has  been  em- 
phasized by  the  bitter  comments  erf  Judges 
when  forced  to  free  obviously  guilty  defend- 
anu  because  police  hod  questioned  them 
befoi>  the  ruling  and  had  not  advised  them 
of  their  rights. 

A  Supreme  Cotirt  decision  limiting  the 
application  of  a  new  right  to  subsequent 
coses  seems  also  to  grant  lees  lenient  Justice 
to  thoee  tried  and  convicted  before. 

This  applies  specifically  to  seven  oocifeased 
murderers  who  sought  release  In  California. 
The  controversy  over  the  court's  series 
of  decisions  and  their  effect  on  the  rising 
crime  rate  revolves  around  the  contention 
that  the  poor  man  has  not  been  properly 
protected  in  courts. 

Washington  statistics  show  that  BO  to  06 
per  cent  of  the  violent  crimes  there  are  com- 
mitted by  residents  of  the  pockets  at  pov- 
erty but  that  80  to  86  per  cent  of  the  vic- 
tims are  resldenU  of  the  same  areas.  Ths 
poor  who  are  not  criminals  need  protection 
too. 

A  great  many  criUca  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  decisions  contend  that  the  first  re- 
BponslbUtty  of  government  U  to  protect  the 
public. 

This  view  has  been  urgently  expressed  by 
members  of  the  court  who  opposed  majority 
opinions. 

Unquestionably  there  is  urgent  need  for 
solution  of  the  complicated  prt^lems 
through  thorough  discussion  in  Congfees 
and  in  public  forums  throughout  the 
country. 

If  the  principles  at  democracy  sre  sound. 
such  debate  should  bring  forth  the  right 
answers. 

By  burying  proposed  oonstltutlonsi  amend- 
ments intended  to  meet  the  dlAcultles  con- 
gressional committees  bave  dlsoooraged  open 
dlecussioo. 

We  do  not  know  whether  adopting  one  ot 
the  propoeed  smendmcnts  Is  advisable  or  not. 
But  we  strongly  believe  that  bringing  one 
or  mors  .of  them  to  the  floor  for  extended 
debate  would  materially  belp  toward  the 
best  solutiOKu 

The  rmu  of  crime  In  Washington  Is  a 
natlcoal  disgrace.  The  violence  In  major 
cities  and  even  In  suburb*  U  a  serloiu  threat 
to  law  and  or^er. 

The  entire  problem  confronts  the  next 
session  of  Oongrese  with  a  grave  respon- 
sibility for  prompt,  thorough  and  effective 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  n3«}csTi.VAiru 
DC  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  12. 19$7 

Mr.  FULTON  of  PeniMylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exterui  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recobd.  I  Include  the  lol- 
lowing: 
KrTNora    ADoasss    to    thk    iNTxtNsnoMAi. 

Pank.  on  Scxnrce  sitD  Tbcbkoloot.  Roust 

CouiarrrTS  on  Strtntcs  amd  AsTHONAtrnca. 

TtrasoaT.    Jakuamt    34.    IMTT.    Hon.    Dean 

Rusk,  tbs  Sscutabt  or  Statx 

Thank  you  Chairman  Miller.  Bfr.  Speaker. 
memtMTs  of  Congress,  distinguished  guests 
of  the  Committee,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
It  Is  an  bonor  to  be  here. 

The  uncharted  region  where  the  interesU 
of  science  and  foreign  policy  meet  Ls  of  great 
li^  ,.ort  in  a  world  Increasingly  devoted  to 
undenrtandlng  and  control  of  our  total 
physical  environment.  The  United  States 
is  one  of  several  nations  trying  to  chart  that 
region,  and  until  it  is  mapped  we  cannot 
intelligently  chooee  our  routes.  In  fwelgn 
affairs  we  pool  our  knowledge  of  history,  - 
politics,  economics,  science  and  technology 
to  arrive  at  new  syntbesee. 

Science  and  technology  are.  tn  the  United 
States  today,  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  life 
Itself.  We  have,  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
entered  a  new  phase  of  the  great  American 
adventure.  Throughout  the  world,  technol- 
ogy, and  the  science  which  supports  It,  bave 
provided  new  means  of  education,  new 
Bourcee  of  power,  new  ways  of  proceeslng 
data,  and  fast,  reliable  transportation  and 
communications.  Man  is  extending  his 
reach  beyond  this  earth  and  into  the  vast 
reaches  of  space.  The  new  knowledge  and 
concepts,  even  the  very  tools  of  the  new 
technology,  promise  ever  more  intensive  In- 
vestigations In  the  years  ahead.  We  bave 
learned  how  to  pool  our  reeourcee  In  coordi- 
nated efforts  to  develop  new  devices  and  to 
exploit  new  fields.  We  are  supporting  sci- 
ence and  technology  on  a  scale  undreamed 
of  even  two  decades  ago. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  so-called  cul- 
ture gap  between  science  and  the  humani- 
ties, and  more  recently  with  the  "technologi- 
cal gap"  between  ths  United  States  and 
Europe.  Last  yoer.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
said  to  this  Committee: 

"I  think  there  ts  danger  of  another  gap— a 
gap  between  public  policy  and  advancing 
science  and  technology.  It  is  In  government 
that  we  must  face  the  task  of  closing  that 
gap.  ...  It  is  only  tn  recent  years  that  we 
bave  really  understood  the  close  relationship 
between  pubUc  poUcy  at  the  governmental 
level  and  science  and  technology." 

In  the  Interest  of  closing  that  gap,  the 
Department  of  State  began  a  program  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute.  In  IMS.  designed 
to  equip  Foreign  Service  Offloers  with  some 
competence  to  handle  science  as  a  part  of 
foreign  affairs.  Por  the  roost  part,  we  se- 
lected ofQcen  who  will  be  assuming  the  for- 
eign affairs  burdens  over  the  next  decade. 
We  followed  this  with  a  program  for  the  ex- 
change of  officers  with  the  scientific  sgencles 
to  provide  direct  experience  in  scientific 
programs. 

We  bave  been  holding  a  series  of  science 
briefings  and  more  informal  "science  lunch  - 
eons"  for  high  level  Department  officers.  Our 
last  science  briefing  was  on  the  Implications' 
of  the  world-wide  uae  of  nuclear  power.    The 
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latest  science  luncheon  was  held  yeeterday, 
and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  host  t^is  Oooi- 
mittee's  distinguished  guests  from  abroad. 
Dr.  Homlg.  who  will  speak  to  you  tomorrow, 
was  also  our  gueet  at  a  recent  science  lunch- 
eon, and  our  subject  was  the  impact  of  com- 
puters on  society.  I  have  found  these  dis- 
cussions with  eminent  men  of  science  to  be 
invaluable. 

Yoe  any  American  involved  In  public  affairs 
today,  scientific  literacy  Is  a  must;  and  that 
U  particularly  so  in  foreign  affairs  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficer should  be  familiar  with  the  ways,  the 
concepts  and  the  purposes  of  science.  He 
should  understand  the  sources  of  our  tech- 
nological clvlllzaUon.  He  should  be  able  to 
grasp  the  social  and  economic  implications 
of  current  sclentiQc  discoveries  and  engineer- 
ing acoompUshmenU.  I  think  it  U  feasible 
tot  non-sclentlste  to  be.  In  the  phrase  of 
H.  G.  Wells,  "Dten  of  science"  with  real 
awareness  of  this  ftspect  of  man's  advance. 

But  the  burden  Is  not  all  on  one  side. 
Scientists  and  engineers  must,  of  course. 
recognise  very  real  progress  in  many  fields 
outside  their  own  specialties,  and  they  should 
1>e  conscious  of  the  difference  between  the 
valuM  of  society  and  the  vertlflable  truths  of 
the  natural  sciences.  For  such  men  there  Is 
a  role  In  the  foreign  policy  process.  I  think 
that  perhaps  sclentlsU  have  been  a  Uttle 
more  willing  to  wade  In  the  turbulent  pond 
of  foreign  policy,  and  that  we  in  foreign  af- 
fairs must  be  more  willing  and  better  pre- 
pared to  dip  In  the  wsters  of  science.  That 
science  Is  International  in  character  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  triilsm.  but  It  Is  no  more 
true  of  science  than  it  is  of  the  humanities 
or  the  social  sciences.  The  larger  Uuth  Is 
that  billions  must  live  together  suoceasfully 
on  this  planet,  and  tiiat  we  are  making  oom- 
mon  cause  Ln  vast  areas  of  human  com- 
petence and  search  for  knowledge. 

This  Oocnmlttee  has  pioneered  In  equip- 
ping men  of  pubUc  affairs  to  deal  Intel- 
ligently with  policies  involving  science  and 
technology.  As  a  by-product  of  that  goal. 
sclenUstM  and  phUosophers  of  science  have 
also  had  their  horlsons  stretched,  not  only 
through  presence  at  these  seminars — ^the 
Committee's  reports  are  widely  read.  A 
valuable  new  channel  has  been  established 
between  public  affairs  and  the  adenUflc  oom- 
munlty  with  thu  Committee  at  the  cross- 
roads. 

We  hsve,  in  the  State  Department,  a  small 
group  of  sclentlflte  and  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers working  with  the  science  agencies  and 
with  the  scientific  oocununlty  on  polldea 
and  programs  for  international  eclcntlflc  and 
leohnlcal  cooperation.  We  do  not  administer 
those  programs;  but  we  guide  them  and  re- 
tain the  foreign  poUcy  decisions.  The  De- 
partment's International  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nological Affairs  bureau  has  the  resources  of 
the  government  at  lU  disposal  In  the  United 
States,  and  a  network  of  Scientific  Attaches 
In  17  capitals  on  the  other  end.  At  some 
major  poeM.  our  science  agenclee  support 
their  own  representatives  to  assL^it  In  spe- 
dsJlsed  cooperative  programs.  It  Is  not  a 
queetlon  of  preparing  to  move  in  new  dimen- 
sions; science  and  technology  are  already  im- 
portant elemenw  In  our  international  rela- 
tions, and  indeed,  hsve  emerged  as  Instru- 
ments at  foreign  policy. 

To  some  extent,  we  can  extrapolate  from 
politics,  economics  and  science  in  project- 
ing future  policy.  In  a  wsy.  science  is  the 
least  predictable  of  these  three  major  fields. 
There  are  few  "breakthroughs'  in  poliUcs 
and  economics;  these  are  evolutionary  fields. 
Broad  patt^'ns.  such  as  a  United  Nations 
Organization,  the  rise  of  nationalism  in 
Africa,  and  the  movement  of  Europe  towaird 
eoonomlc  Integration,  are  discernible  far  in 
advance.  To  a  lesser  degree  this  also  holds 
for  the  producu  of  known  technology.  We 
foresee  the  wide  use  of  nuclear  electric  pow- 
er and  satellite  communications,  and  we  can 


predict  some  of  the  uses  to  which  computer 
technology   wlU   be   put.   for   example. 

However,  we  cannot  fcreeee  the  breisk- 
throughs  Ln  basic  understandings  to  come. 
Let  me  Illustrate  this  point.  Thirty  years 
ago.  President  Roosevelt  eetabllshed  a  blue 
nbbcm  Science  Committee  to  look  into  "tech- 
nological trends  and  their  social  implica- 
tions." The  Committee  was  accurate  In 
predicting  increased  development  and  use 
of  helicopters  and  conventional  alrcraTt. 
Autoglros  and  dirigibles  were  reported  as  on 
the  way  out.  The  Committee  predicted 
color  television  (and  commercials) ,  stero 
FM  radio,  our  modem  highspeed  highway 
system  and  urban  traffic  congestion.  Air 
conditioning,  plastics,  frmten  foods,  in- 
frared and  radio  air  navigouon,  microfilm 
and  accounting  card  machine*  were  also  pre- 
dicted. All  of  these  extrapolations  were 
based  upon  then-known  technology.  But 
where  were  the  mlcrodrcult,  the  computer. 
radar  and  sonics.  the  Jet  engine  and  rock- 
etry, radioactivity,  and  underwater  breath- 
ing gases?  The  top  three  scleotlflc  and 
technical  fields  of  major  foreign  policy  in- 
terest today  were  almost  completely  ignored 
by  that  eminent  Committee.  Space  tech- 
nology, or  even  rudimentary  Investigations 
of  our  solar  system,  were  not  mentioned.  In 
oceanography  mention  was  made  only  of  the 
poselblllty  of  extracting  minerals  from  eea- 
water.  In  spite  of  predicted  future  needs 
for  oil,  none  of  these  experts  considered  the 
conUnental  shelves  as  new  sources,  inves- 
tigation of  the  sea  as  a  source  of  fresh 
water,  for  flab  protein  or  simply  because  of 
man's  native  curiosity  was  not  considered. 
The  sole  reference  to  the  third  area,  nuclear 
energy,  was  by  a  chemist  oS  some  vision  In 
these  words: 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
releasing  atomic  energy  and  utilizing  the  vast 
forces  that  it  represents.  WhUe  we  see  no 
immediate  poesibiuty  of  doing  this  economi- 
cally, who  shaU  say  that  it  will  not  be 
achieved,  and  once  achieved,  bow  shall  we 
estimate  the  social  Implications  resulting 
from  the  use  of  such  energy?" 

How  indeed?  This  same  man  of  vision  sd- 
vised  that: 

"It  Is  the  unexpected  turn,  when  some 
little  detail  has  been  perfected  after  long 
search,  that  brings  such  things  to  pass.  Jxist 
as  oocaalonolly  a  promising  development 
must  be  dropped  when  some  unexpected  de- 
fect develo[is.  These  ure  what  make  proph- 
ecy difficult." 

And  so  they  do.  The  year  after  that  re- 
port was  written  nuclear  fission  was  dis- 
covered and.  In  four  years  more,  the  world's 
first  nuclear  reactor  reached  crltlcallty  In 
Chicago,  opening  the  nuclear  era.  In  our 
turn,  we  cannot  now  predict  If  we  will  har- 
ness the  thermonuclear  reaction  nor  would 
we  be  able  to  gauge  Its  social  and  economic 
implications. 

Nevertheless,  an  occasional  look  ahead  Is 
of  great  value.  Although  tbe  President's 
od  hoc  Science  Committee  back  In  1037  did 
not  foresee  some  major  Innovations  soon  to 
come,  it  was  fairly  successful  in  predicting 
the  future  uses  of  technical  devicee  and 
methods  then  known  or  Just  coming  into 
use.  The  value  of  this  type  of  forecasUng 
to  policy  Judgments  Is  obvious.  In  roost 
cases  a  true  technological  innovation  does 
not  reach  full  bloom  for  some  yean — the 
first  basic  patent  on  tbe  transistor  was.  after 
all.  Issued  in  1930.  Sometimes  it  may  t>c 
telegraphed  in  advance,  as  ore  the  new  energy 
storage  devices,  but  in  these  cases  tbe  spec- 
incatlons  for  an  end  product  are  set  forth 
in  the  beginning;  It  Is  directed  research. 

Congressman  Daddarlo  recently  called  for 
consideration  of  an  "early  warning  system" 
to  apprise  us  of  the  potential  dangers  of  cer- 
tain technologies.  If  this  call  Is  heeded,  as 
I  hope  it  is.  we  can  be  better  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  problems  poeed  by  our  ad- 
vancing technology-  The  system  could  pcr- 
-  haps  even  t>e  extended  to  provide  useful  fore- 


casts for  the  foreseeable  future.  I  would 
think  that  a  distinguished  committee,  drawn 
from  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sci- 
encee.  and  Industry,  could  be  impanelled 
about  every  five  yean  to  explore  our  tech- 
nological future.  This  could  satisfy  the  need 
for  expert  opinion  on  the  directions  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  so  far  as  It  can  be  fore- 
seen, within  acceptable  time  limits  and  with- 
out a  permanent  "watch  dog"  group.  After 
all,  technological  forecasting  is  much  more 
aophieUcated  than  It  was  In  1037.  and  we 
should  take  advantage  of  the  new  techniques 
Although  scientific  prediction  seems  to  me 
to  remain  a  chancy  business,  we  can  use- 
fully examine  some  aspects  of  the  changing 
modern  environment  which  are  of  direct  con- 
cern to  foreign  affairs,  many  of  which  csn 
only  be  dealt  with  internationally. 

The  Increasing  pollution  of  our  atmos- 
phere, particularly  in  large  tu-ban  c-omplexes. 
is  of  common  Interest  to  the  advanced  na- 
tions. The  Industrialization  and  urbanisa- 
tion of  the  developing  nations  wUl  further 
contaminate  the  atmosphere.  An  interna- 
tlonal  cooperative  effort  to  cure  our  air.  fol- 
lowed by  international  conventions  to  keep 
it  clean,  would  be  a  long  step  toward  meeting 
our  responsibilities  to  our  own  future. 

Population  pressures  can  be  relieved  by 
means  more  dvillzed  than  war.  disease  or 
famine.  Recent  discoveries  make  possible  ef- 
fective population  control;  and  Information 
and  assistance  for  family  planning  are  widely 
available  The  barriers  are  those  of  convic- 
tion and  communication.  The  governments 
of  tbe  world  must  first  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  a  program  of  concerted  and  im- 
mediate action.  They  must  set  in  Ume  to 
prevent  the  mass  starvation  predicted  with- 
in the  next  fifteen  years.  We  shall  need  more 
food,  but  more  food  Is  not  the  long-term 
solution.  We  must  continue  development  of 
better  InstrumentAlitJes  for  populsUon  con- 
trol; we  need  Iwtter  means  for  reaching  bil- 
lions of  people;  and  we  must  recognixe  that 
a  crisis  is  at  hand.  Changes  In  mores  are 
in  process  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  approach  Is  becoming  international.  In 
the  President's  words:  "Every  member  of  the 
world  community  now  t>ears  a  direct  respon- 
sibility to  help  bring  our  most  basic  human 
account  Into  balance." 

Tbe  spread  of  nuclear  power  reactors  re- 
quires reliable  and  credible  safegiiards  over 
the  use  of  nuclear  fuels  and  equipment,  to 
prevent  their  diversion  to  mlUtsry  uses  The 
further  proUfemtlon  of  nuclear  weapons' 
programs  not  only  increases  the  hawird  to 
peace,  but  diverts  material  and  human  re- 
sources from  more  constructive  goals  We 
have  a  good  txglnnlng  on  effective  interna- 
tional asfeg\ianls.  but  much  remalni  to  br 
done.  Some  of  the  remaining  tasks  are  polit- 
ical and  some  are  technical.  We  must  act 
In  good  faith  and  with  resolution  to  try  to 
asstire  the  world  that  the  doorwsy  to  nu- 
clear warfare  can  be  locked.  A  cooperative 
assault  on  the  treasure  chest  of  the  sew 
would  prevent  the  waste  of  talent  and  money 
through  unnecessary  duplication. 

The  challenges  of  our  space  environment 
require  a  truly  International  response.  It  is 
already  clear  that  there  are  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  space  which  nre 
world-wide  in  application.  Tbe  agreement 
last  month  on  a  draft  treaty  on  the  peaceful 
uae  of  outer  space  makes  this  a  propitious 
moment  to  consider  again  whether  we  cannot 
respond  even  more  effectively  to  this  chal- 
lenge. 

All  of  these  posBibilitles  for  cooperaUve 
programs  with  other  nations  call  for  an  ad- 
vanced techncrfogy.  But  we  have  not  for- 
gotten our  own  growing  pains. 

Most  of  the  world's  population  live  In  the 
developing  nations,  and  not  all  of  these  are 
making  sufficient  material  progress.  There 
is  an  ever-widening  gap  between  the  ad- 
vanced and  thoee  struggling  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  Tbe  Jklvanced  nations 
must    assist    the    devcloptaf    oountrles    in 
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btdldlng  a  base  for  toctinologlcal  competence. 
Wfl  c&nnot  orerlAf  MlT&Qced  tectmolo^  oa 
an  Insufllclent  baae.  That  baae  mtut  flnt 
b«  preiMTTd  through  Intelligent  piftwwtny 
towBJXl  r&tlonol  go&liL 

Our  world  tiaa  acquired  a  new  ortentatlon 
OTer  ttie  past  twenty  yean.  Sctezioe  and 
techiioloK7  are  advancing  the  dock  of  ctvlll- 
sBtlon  at  an  ever-tncreaaing  rate.  Science 
hoa  beoome  accuatomed  to  Ita  place  at  the 
fnmtlen  of  man's  knowledge.  But  we  do 
not  forget  the  older  frontier  where  man 
meeta  man.  and  we  welcome  the  alliance  of 
the  natur&l  Klences  with  the  eoclal  sclencea 
in  meeting  new  facets  ot  old  problems  In  the 
.  world  laboratory. 

The  poUttcal  dgnlflcaoce  of  strong  na- 
tional programa  In  odence  and  technology 
expanda  steadily.  Polltlc&I-aclentlflc  areas 
■uch  as  dlsamuunent.  nuclear  safeguards. 
ocean  exploitation,  space  technology  and 
communications,  and  water  management  are 
areas  in  which  the  natural  and  the  social 
aclenoee  meet,  and  they  offer  major  oppor- 
tunities for  Lntamatlona]  programs.  Wider 
use  of  forums,  such  as  this  today,  to  bring 
the  international  problems  of  science  and 
technology  before  learned  men  from  both 
broad  arcae  can  aaslst  In  nn/^twg  the  solu- 
tloos. 

A»  to  our  approach  to  this  kind  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  my  points  were  three.  We 
can  m.ake  better  use  of  new  techniques  for 
technological  forecasting  as  an  input  to  for- 
eign policy  Judgments.  New  understandings 
and  mutual  respect  between  the  phyalcal  sci- 
ences and  the  social  sciences  are  prerequisites 
If  the  gap  between  them  Is  to  be  completely 
closed.  We  must  have  programs  of  Interna- 
tlonal  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  on 
two  levels:  with  Che  advanced  nations  la 
understanding  and  controlling  the  total  en- 
vironment; and  with  those  nauons  In  assist- 
ing the  material  progress  of  the  developing 


Our  future  no  longer  stands  In  the  wlnga. 
Uan'a  needs  and  his  compeleace  have  both 
reached  dimensions  which  can  no  longer  be 
Ignored.  The  tclentiflc  revolution  has  ar- 
rived—Uve,  and  In  color.  We  cannot  clearly 
foresee  the  advances,  diacoverlas  and  inno- 
vations which  Ue  ahead,  but  the  uaea  to 
which  we  put  the  new  knowledge  and  our 
human  relatlonablpa  may  well  be  critical. 


GoTCfvor  Skafer'f  State  of  the  Cobudob- 
weaMi  MtssAfe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  rKin<raTi.TA]>u 
IN  THE  SCNATiS  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

WedTiesdatf.  January  25.  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Pennsyl- 
ranla's  new  Governor,  Hon.  Raymond  P. 
ShaXer,  In  hlj  first  state  of  the  Com- 
monwealth message  to  the  general 
assembly  yesterday.  outUned  a  chal- 
lenging and  forward-looking  program 
to  make  Pennsylvania  the  Common- 
wealth of  excellence.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  selected  text  of  Governor 
Shafer's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpta 
from   the   address   were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcotto.  a«  follows: 
OovsaMOB's   9TAn   or   trx   Cosucokwkalth 

AODRXaa   TO   THX   LBOBLSTUHa 

One  week  ago  today.  I  aaked  the  people  of 

Pennsylvania  to  begin  a  quaat  for  excallenoa 

that  will  make  our  State  the  leader  of  ttw 

Hatlon. 


Today,  t  am  before  yoo  as  Ooreraor  ot  tba 
Ccenmonwealth  to  set  soma  at  the  prlorltlea 
I  believe  are  esentlal  to  the  building  of  a 
new  statehood. 

cosrvrrrtmosiAZ.  aavisxoK 

First  among  these  la  the  final  achievement 
ot  a  modem  ooostltutlon  for  Pennsylvania. 

To  do  this.  I  have  proposed  a  limited  con- 
stitutional conventlcm. 

First,  it  meets  the  pledgee  of  both  poUUcal 
parties  to  oppose  the  impoaltlon  ot  a  gradu- 
ated Income  tax. 

Second,  the  convention  will  consider  the 
four  major  subjects  remaining  to  flmsh  the 
Job:  the  Judiciary,  local  government,  reap- 
portionment, taxation  and  flnanoe. 

OOTSBKIICNT   HOOIKiniATlOn 

We  ore  operating  a  bllUon-and-a-balf  dol- 
lar business  each  year  too  often  at  the  green 
eyeshade  level,  while  bxulness  and  Industry 
are  humming  along  at  a  computer-age  pace. 

Thia  must  be  changed  In  the  next  four 
years.  It  Is  basic  U  the  State  wishes  to  sup- 
ply those  services  needed  by  our  people  with 
efficiency  and  understanding. 

To  begin  this.  I  wiU  submit  two  pieces  of 
legislation. 

The  first  bill  would  deal  with  conflicts  of 
Interests  by  requiring,  among  other  things. 
that  State  employes  and  legislators  disclose 
fln&nclal  interests  In  biulness  that  deals 
with  or  is  regulated  by  the  State. 

The  second  bill  would  require  stricter  reg- 
ulation of  lobbyists,  including  disclosure  or 
financial  contributions  made  to  influence  the 
defeat  or  passage  ot  legislation. 

In  the  executive  branch,  we  will  push  to 
accelerate  a  program  to  apply  modern  busi- 
ness techniques  through  machinea  and  up- 
grading of  Stats  employment. 

To  continue  the  Improvement  of  our  em- 
ployment practices.  I  will  submit  legislation 
that  will  expand  civil  aerrlce  coverage  to 
employes  to  technical  positions  in  the  De- 
partment ot  Highways.  Revenue.  Property 
and  BuppUea,  and  the  State  Workmen's  In- 
surance Fund. 

xoucsTioir 

Pennsylvania,  If  she  Is  to  lead  the  Nation, 
must  commit  herself  now  to  spending  the 
money  required  to  give  all  our  children 
a  quality  education  from  preeobool  through 
post-graduate  studies. 

Nothing  is  more  critical  to  securing  our 
future. 

Tb&t  IS  Why  I  am  reserving  much  of  my 
Administration's  education  program  for  a 
special  message  that  will  deal  with  graduate- 
level  study,  frubtlc  and  private  colleges,  in- 
creased aid  for  the  scholarship  and  loan 
program,  community  college  expansion,  ana 
Improvement  of  basic  and  secondary  educa- 
tion In  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

But  there  are  some  things  we  can  do  Imme- 
diately. 

We  can  begin  by  strengthening  our  State 
colleges — the  backbone  of  our  State  system. 

Two  hills  are  ready  for  your  conslderatiorL 

The  first  would  establish  a  single.  State- 
wide board  of  trustees  for  State  coliegee.  re- 
placing the  Individual  boards. 

The  second  would  provide  the  colleges, 
especially  their  presidents,  with  more  au- 
tonomy In  administration,  something  that 
has  long  been  needed. 

The  Adminlstratloq  will  submit  to  you  In 
about  three  weeks  the  State  Board  ot  Edu- 
cation's plan  to  establish  Intermediate  pub- 
lie  school  units  to  replace  the  county  super- 
intendent system. 

This  plan  will  not  only  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  administration.  It  will  provide  many 
services  for  our  children  that  poorer  dis- 
tricts cannot  now  afford. 

Another  improvement  I  seek  Is  the  final 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
nonpartisan  election  of  school  boards. 

This  long-sought  measure  would  remove 
frocn  the  political  arena  those  who  serve  our 
children's  education.    School  boards  should 


be  removed  from  the  preaeures  of  partisan 
politics. 

JOBS.  LsaoB,  nRruvniT 

Our  employment  picture  has  so  improved  la 
the  past  four  yean  that  It  might  cause  aoms 
of  us  to  put  leas  emphasis  on  our  Industrial 
development  program.  We  cannot  afford  any 
let-up. 

Our  thrust  will  t>e  to  attract  the  Industries 
with  a  future,  such  as  research  and  develop- 
ment Industries,  atomic  energy,  computer 
application,  new  Industrial  materials,  the 
manufacture  of  mass  and  high-speed  trans- 
portation equlfHnent. 

We  will  improve  condltioiu  for  omx  workers 
who  are  at  the  low  rung  of  employment  and 
for  those  who  suffer  from  the  loos  of  a 
Job  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  Administration  will  aak  you  to: 

Increase  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  from 
unemployment  and  workmen's  compensation 

to  seo. 

Reform  the  State's  minimum  wage  laws 
and  Increase  the  minimum  wage  to  SI .90  an 
hour  in  stepe  that  conform  to  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  laws. 

These  steps  to  Improvs  the  protection  of 
our  workers  will  be  aocompanled  with  pro- 
granu  to  attract  new  Industry.  Including: 

State  matching  funds  for  development  of 
Industrial  sites  specifically  for  access  roads, 
water  and  sewer  lines. 

A  municipal  Industrial  authority  revenue 
bond  act  to  permit  local  government  to  fi- 
nance Industrial  development.  If  the  John- 
son AdminlstraUon  does  not  outlaw  such 
acu  throughout  the  United  States,  aa  I  have 
requested. 

And  continuation  of  the  State's  partldpa- 
Uon  In  the  development  of  our  sea  and  air 
ports. 

The  success  of  our  Industrial  development 
program  through  the  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial Development  Authority  has  won  the 
envy  of  all  other  State*. 

So  successful  has  It  been  during  the  past 
year  that  It  has -now  run  out  of  money  to 
operate  for  the  next  six  months. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  any  surplus 
funds  available  to  keep  PEDA  functioning. 
So  I  must  ask  you  to  approve  an  emergency 
transfer  of  tlfi  million  frocn  the  State  em- 
ployes' retirement  fund  to  keep  PIDA  going. 

Investment  In  graduate  technical  programs 
is  especially  timely  now  aa  the  Nation  turns 
in  a  major  way  toward  creating  new  tech- 
nology in  masa  transit,  Intercity  transporta- 
tion, air  and  water  pollution  control,  medical 
engineering  and  a  whole  list  of  new  Ideas. 
We  must  get  In  first  If  we  want  a  modem 
Pennsylvania  In  the  next  decade. 

I  propose  we  do  this  by  establishment  of  a 
Pennsylvania  science  foundation  which  will 
help  us  Invest  properly  In  graduate  educa- 
tion. 

This  foundation  will  bring  together  busJ- 
ness.  Industry  and  educaUon  for  producing 
the  brainpower  ve  need. 

TBSNBPOKTATIOM 

Our  Bights  should  be  set  high  toward  the 
development  of  a  master  plan  for  transporta- 
tion. 

This  Is  so  essential  that  I  will  propose  ee- 
tabltahment  of  a  new  t>epartment  of  Trans- 
portation to  carry  It  out. 

But  the  ramifications  of  such  a  depart- 
ment are  so  great  that  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
pose It  to  you  before  getting  the  best  counsel 
available. 

That  la  why  I  am  now  In  the  process  of 
asking  outstanding  transportation  experts  In 
the  State  to  serve  on  a  Governor's  Commit- 
tee for  Transportation.  It  will  be  an- 
nounced soon. 

coNsxavanoif 

As  we  consider  the  priorities  needed  to 
develop  Pennsylvania  now  and  for  the 
future,  there  Is  nothing  that  Is  more  ap- 
parent than  the  need  for  conserving  GUI' 
great  natural  resources  and  beauty — precious 
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sssets  that  are  seooftd  only  to  our  human 

rtsourcee. 

Of  parazDOunt  Importanoc  Is  the  need  for 
passage  and  voter  acceptance  of  (he  proposed 
$500  mlllioix  oonatltuUonal  bond  Issue. 

If  approved,  the  Administration  will  ask 
for  approval  of  legUUUon  to  Implement 
H>endlng  to  Include: 

1^00  million  to  develop  new  recreational 
lODds. 

«100  million  to  provide  additional  aid  to 
smaller  communities  for  sewage  treatment 
facitltlea. 

*aoo  million  for  the  restoration  of  lands 
and  waters  ravaged  by  mining  operations 
that  were  abandoned. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  seeks  ap- 
proval of  legislation  to  strengthen  Pennsyl- 
vania's air  pollution  control  laws  to  bring 
them  in  conformity  with  Federal  laws  cover- 
ing automobile  exhaust  that  chokes  our 
urban  citizens:  to  provide  stricter  control  ot 
billboards  and  Junkyards  along  our  high- 
ways; during  critical  drought  times;  and  to 
bring  a  new  awareness  of  preserving  our  re- 
sources to  our  school  children  through  the 
mandatory  study  of  oonservaUon  in  pubUo 
schools. 

wstx-aviifo.  raoTscnoK 
Our  priority  here  must  be  set  on  the  state 
of  each  cltlMn*a  well-being,  not  on  his  state 
of  welfare.     It  must  provide  help  to  those 
who  need  It  and  opportunity  to  those  who 
want  It. 
To  do  this,  the  administration  proposes: 
To    seek    approval    of    a    constitutional 
amendment  that  would  exempt  persons  over 
65.  who  earn  lees  than  $3500  gross  inocme 
annually  from  the  payment  of  certain  local 
real  estate  and  per  capita  taxes. 

To  implement  the  Pennsy-care  program  of 
medical  assistance  for  public  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

To  provide  for  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning to  Improve  health  serrloe  at  the  state 
and  local  level. 

To  seek  Immediate  approval  of  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  State's  scattered  welfare  laws  for 
more  efllclent  operation  of  the  Welfare  De- 
partment. 

While  we  act  to  Improve  the  health  and 
well-being  of  those  who  need  help,  we  must 
also  give  new  meaning  to  the  rights  of  dtl- 
lens  who  suffer  the  pains  of  discrimination. 

We  must  provide  leadership  that  takes  ua 
down  the  road  between  the  extremes  in  the 
dvll  rights  movement. 

It  will  take  much  courage,  but  It  Is  the 
only  right  thing  a  Just  society  can  do.  I  will 
submit  to  you  a  clvU  rIgbU  package  that  will 
Include  legislation  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion In  housing  and  employment. 

This  pacJtage  wiU  also  include  bills  to 
transfer  the  Human  Relations  Commission 
to  the  Justice  Department;  better  injimctlTe 
relief  In  fair  housing  cases  and  relief  for 
those  persons  who  wish  to  open  their  busi- 
nesses on  Sunday  becaiise  their  day  of  wor- 
ship falls  on  another  day. 

Essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  our  cltl- 
aens.  regardless  of  their  economic  status.  Is 
the  way  we  protect  them  from  the  modem 
criminal   through  law  enforcement. 

Specifically,  the  Administration  will  ask 
you  to  approve: 

Establishment  of  a  Commonwealth  Ad- 
visory Cocnmlsalon  Against  Crime. 

Amendment  of  the  State's  wiretapping  law 
to  make  the  use  of  any  electronic  "eaves- 
dropping "  equipment  illegal,  except  by  police 
offlcers  In  certain  crimes  under  the  strict  con- 
trol and  supervlalon  of  the  courts. 

Abolition  of  the  Philadelphia  magistrates' 
system  by  constitutional  amendment. 

Abolition  of  the  Philadelphia  county 
courts  and  the  addition  of  seven  new  couru 
of  common  pleas  of  three  Judges  each. 

A  yearly  Increase  In  the  ntmiber  of  State 
troopers  in  the  next  four  years. 

This  Administration  Intends  to  make  high- 
way safety  a  priority  that  la  second  to  none. 
I  will  ask  you  to  coosider  legislation  aimed 


at  elbnlnattng  tfce  drunken  driver  and  at  Im- 
provlxxg  the  driving  skills  o<  erwyone  who 
wants  a  Pennsylvania  operator's  license  by 
making  driver  training  mandatory. 

And  as  we  protect  the  citlsen  fram  the 
criminal  and  highway  accidents  we  also  must 
give  new  attention  to  protection  of  Pennsyl- 
vania consumers  from  the  unscruploua,  es- 
pecially In  the  field  of  insurance. 

I  have  ordered  a  complete. review  of  the 
operation  of  our  State  Insurance  Department. 
Once  tbat  review  has  been  completed.  th«*e 
will  be  specific  reforms  sought  through  legis- 
lation. These  reforms  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  special  message,  as  will  the  problem  of 
milk  control. 

BBoioicu.  rraaaM  arrants 

Z  have  saved  to  lost  our  need  to  set  new 
priorities  for  our  regional  and  urban  areas. 

To  solve  these  problems  we  need  a  new 
partnership  tie  t ween  local,  State  and  Federal 
governments. 

That  Is  what  this  new  Administration 
wants  to  accomplish  through  our  nesr  De- 
partment of  Commtinlty  Afial/s. 

We  win  propose: 

—A  Neighborhood  AssUtonee  Act  to  put 
all  the  weapons  in  the  State  arsenal  to  work 
on  the  problems  of  our  dlsadvaiTtaged  clU- 
sens. 

— More  assistance  for  moss  tranqwrtatlon 
facilities  and  lntM--clty  rapid  transportation 
systems,  plus  the  development  of  new  re- 
gional and  local  mass  transit  authontiee. 

— Better  ooordinalon  of  aU  the  urban  ef- 
forts now  being  made  by  Govermnent  and 
private  organizations   and  business. 

—Adoption  of  a  new  Pennsylvania  munic- 
ipalities planning  code  to  help  our  commu- 
nities plan  twtter  for  the  growth  that  la 
ooming. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  our  oommlt- 
ments  on  the  line  for  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  time  has  oome  for  on  excellence  of 
leadership  from  all  of  us  In  State  Oovera- 
ment. 

Highlights  or  Gotssnob  Shapss's  address 

TO  PCKMSTLVANIA  LSCISLATUaS "WOKK  To- 


OommoB  Pleas  and  County  Ocmrta.  by  abol- 
ishing the  County  Court  and  creating  seven 
new  Common  Pleas  Courts  with  three  Judges 
each." 

Wiretapping— "Make  the  use  of  any  elec- 
tronic 'eavesdropping'  equipment  Illegal,  ex- 
cept by  police  offioers  In  certain  crimes  under 
the  strict  control  and  supervision  of  the 
courts." 

Insurance — "I  have  ordered  a  complete  re- 
view of  our  State  Insurance  Department. 
Once  that  review  has  been  completed  there 
will  be  ^>eclflc  reforms  sought  through  1^- 
Islatlon." 


Leadership — "Let  ua  work  together  in  an 
atmosphere  of  rational  debate,  disdaining 
acrimony  ...  If  we  are  unable  to  act  re- 
sponsibly and  responslvely  to  the  needs  (^ 
our  people  in  the  balls  of  Harrisburg  In  the 
next  four  years,  then  you  and  I  will  be  held 
accountable  for  the  demise  of  State  govern- 
ment.'* 

ConstltuUon— "A  limited  ConsUtuUonal 
convention  makes  sense  ...  It  meets  the 
pledges  of  both  political  parties  to  oppose 
the  imposition  of  a  graduated  Income  tax 
.  .  .  The  convention  will  consider  the  four 
remaining  subjects  to  finish  the  Job:  the 
Judiciary,  local  govermnent,  reapportion- 
ment. taxaUon  and  finance.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  propoeal." 

Ethics— "State  employes  and  legislators  to 
disclose  financial  interesu  in  bualneas  that 
deals  with  or  Is  regulated  by  the  State  .  .  . 
Require  stricter  regulaUon  by  lobbyists.  In- 
cluding disclosure  of  flnanc4al  contributions 
made  to  Infiuence  the  defeat  or  passage  of 
leglslaUon." 

Education — "Pennsylvania,  if  she  Is  to  lead 
the  Nation,  must  commit  herself  now  to 
spending  the  money  required  to  give  all  our 
children  a  quality  education  from  pre-schoiM 
through  poet-graduate  studies." 

Benefits — "Increase  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  from  unemployment  and  workmen's 
compeiuatlon  to  •M." 

Transportation — "Our  sights  should  be  set 
high  toward  the  development  of  a  master 
plan  for  transportation.  This  is  so  essential 
that  I  will  propose  establishment  of  a  new 
Department  of  Transportation  to  carry  It 
out." 

Judiciary — "Ellminau  the  PhlladslphU 
maglstrstes  system  by  ConstltutiosuJ  amend- 
ment .  .  .  consolldat*       the       Philadelphia 


TriMc  to  Clay  CawgiU  Blair 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 

or 

HON.  DURWARD  C  HALL 

09  masooHi 
IN  THK  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  2i,  t9S7 

Mr.  HALU  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mlaaouil 
House  of  Representatives  recently  a]>- 
proved  a  resolution  honoring  the  late 
Clay  Cowgill  Blair,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  Qlobe  Put>- 
Ushlng  Co. 

A  nationally  known  newspaperman, 
farmer,  and  banker,  "Cog.'^  as  he  was 
known,  brought  great  distinction  to  his 
beloved  city  of  Jospin,  and  to  the  profes- 
sion of  Joumallfim.  In  spite  of  the  many 
demands  upon  his  time,  and  talents,  he 
alao  gave  unsparingly  of  himself  to  civic 
endeavor  and  to  helping  build  the  Indus- 
trial economy  of  the  region  he  loved. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  CONGRZSSioisAL  Record  the  following 
article  and  edltoil&l  from  his  paper,  the 
Joplin,  Mo..  Globe. 

JAissonu  House  Pats  TBiBrm  to 


JBrrxBsoN  Cttt.  Mo. — The  Missouri  Rouse 
of  Representatives  Thursday  unanimously 
approved  a  reecduUon  honoring  the  late  Clay 
Cowgill  Blair.  Sr..  chairman  of  the  board  of 
The  JopUn  Olobc  PubUablng  Compcuay  at  the 
time  of  his  death  last  Saturday. 

The  resoluUon,  which  extends  sympathy  to 
Mr.  Blair's  family,  was  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Raymond  J,  Blrk.  Rep.  Robert  K.  Toung  and 
Rep.  John  W.  Webb.  aU  of  Jasper  county. 

The  resoluUon  follows: 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
learned  with  deep  and  sincere  regret  of  the 
sudden  death  on  December  31.  1M6,  of  Clay 
Cowgill  Blair.  Sr..  age  Tt.  a  prominent  and 
nationally  known  newspaperman,  farmer  and 
banker,  of  JopUn.  Missouri;  and 

Wbereas.  Mr.  fiialr  was  a  native  and  life- 
long resident  ot  Jasper  County  came  from  a 
pioneer  Missouri  family  on  both  the  maternal 
and  paternal  sldee;  and 

Whereas,  from  a  cub  reporter  and  later 
having  the  rare  privilege  of  studying  journa- 
lism under  the  later  Dean  Walter  Williams, 
founder  of  Missouri  University's  interna- 
tionally famoua'Schocd  of  Journalism,  he  ex- 
perienced a,*H^teoric  rise  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
JopUn  Globe  PubUahlng  Company  and  the 
dean  of  Missouri  daily  newspaper  pubUsbers 
In  a  singularly  distinguished  newspaper 
career  planning  more  than  half  a  century; 
and 

Wheress.  Mr.  Blair  Uved  a  busy.  fiUI  grati- 
fying and  very  productive  life,  achieving 
many  awards,  honors  and  citations  in  out- 
standing service  in  his  chosen  profession  of 
Journalism  and  In  the  fields  of  business,  in- 
dustry, education,  itgrlculture.  and  in  dvlc 
progress  and  political  afialrm.  oi  Jttlt  beloved 
oommunity  and  the  great  stitc  of  Missouri; 
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Whereaa.  among  hta  many  outoUndlng 
■chleTcmenu,  Ur.  BULr  beld  tbc  distmction 
o{  twTlnff  wtabiUbMl  In  Uie  JopUn  Glob« 
tb«  ftrtt  farm  department  of  a  daily  news- 
paper In  the  tmiled  States  and  ae  Oret  edi- 
tor of  tbe  department,  be  laid  the  founda- 
tion wblcb  haa  served  aa  a  ^de  to  otber 
newapapera  and  be  thua  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  tbe  growth  and  progreoa  of 
afTtculture  ia  bis  area  and  indirectly 
Uuouchout  the  United  Statee:  and 

Wheraa*.  aa  perhapa  tbe  crowning  event 
of  a  long  and  diatlngulahed  newspaper  ca- 
reer came  in  itf-SO,  when  he  was  awarded  the 
Honor  Medal  diatlngulshed  service  In  Jour- 
nalism by  the  Unlvcraity  erf  MlMOurt  and 
thereby  bla  picture  waa  placed  in  the  ecbool 
Of  Journalism  "ball  of  fame."  along  with 
some  of  the  greatest  and  most  outsUndlng 
newspapermen  In  the  world;  and 

Whcreaa.  Mr.  Blair  asrved  on  the  board 
of  curators  of  the  University  of  Ulasourl  aa 
a  member  of  Ita  board  of  vlaltora.  and  waa 
a  past  director  of  the  bcanl  of  the  school's 
"Ulsaourlan";    and 

Whereas,  bJj  other  public  services  on  the 
atata  level  included  peat  membership  on  the 
Oovemor's  Adviaory  Board  for  the  State  Un- 
employment Commlaslon  and  publication  di- 
rector of  the  Mlasoun  Alumni  Aasocatton; 
and 

Whereas,  through  the  Globe,  he  developed 
Joplln's  first  radio  station,  and  In  conjunc- 
tion wltb  otbon  gave  the  district  Its  first 
televlalon  station,  and  for  years  waa  a  senior 
director  of  the  First  NaUoo*!  Bank  of  Jop- 
Un:   AOd 

Whereas,  in.  hla  choaen  profeealOD  he  al- 
ways sponsored  those  services,  principles  and 
programs  which  promoted  all  worthwhile 
civic  enUrprtoea.  progressive  agricultural  <^- 
erattons,  pabUc  improvements  and  cultural 
growth;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  passing  of  this  outstand- 
tng  and  nationally  recognized  newspaper- 
man, progressive  fanner  and  civic  benefactor. 
OSM  who  In  contributing  so  many  enduring 
achievements  in  a  long,  illustrious  and  use* 
ful  career  of  eiemplary  service  to  his  com- 
munity, state  and  nation,  not  only  bis  fam- 
ily but  all  have  lufTered  a  great  loss: 

Now.  Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  of 
the  74th  General  Assembly  extend  to  the 
widow,  two  SODS  and  one  daugbter  their 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  tbe  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  be  in- 
structed to  send  suitably  inscribed  copies 
ot  tills  resolution  to:  &Irs.  U&rvs  Thompson 
Blair  at  the  home  In  JopUn.  and  to  CowgiU 
Blair.  Jr..  JopUn,  Charles  David  filalr.  Jop- 
Un. and  to  Urs.  Fred  Bughes.  JopUn. 

CtsT  Cowonx  Bi.sa 

His  tamUy,  which  includes  this  newspaper 
and  Its  workers  In  the  region  It  served  under 
his  skUied  stewardship  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, were  the  deep  and  devoted  loves  of 
Clay  CowgUl  Blair.  His  concept  of  a  dally 
newspaper  was  to  humanise  it  In  a  very  real 
sense,  and  to  de<Ucate  it  to  a  responsible 
public  service  and  courageous  leadership. 
while  performing  lu  basic  t  unction  of 
ehronlcUng  tbe  news.  This  Is  precisely  what 
be  did  with  The  Globe  and  News  Herald  In 
keeping  with  the  finest  tradlUona  of  the 
American  tree  press. 

"Gog"  Blmir.  ss  be  was  afTsetlonately 
known  by  bis  close  assoclstes,  combined  ex- 
ceptlonsLl  talent  with  s  rare  quality  of  In- 
cisive perception  to  rise  from  s  schoolboy 
cub  reporter  In  hU  native  Carthage  to  be- 
come a  successful  newspaper  innovator-pub - 
Usher,  and  regional  buUder.  He  also  con- 
tftbuted  distinguished  service  to  his  beloved 
state,  independent  of  politics. 

Ur.  Blalr  experienced  the  good  fortune  In 
youth  to  have  had  bis  academic,  professional 
training  under  the  master,  Dean  Waiter  WU- 
Uams.  wortd  renowned  founder  of  the  School 
ot  JoumSUsm  at  the  University  of  MIsboujI. 


of  which  school  tbs  studeDt  later  wu  to 
become  a  Curator. 

Prcxn  thU  rewarding  bass  grew  Mr.  Blalr^ 
long  and  beDsficent  career  as  the  operating 
hesd  of  thsse  newspapsn.  At  on*  tlms  a 
farmer -newspaperman  by  reason  of  his  Inter- 
est in  pure-bred  Uvestock,  Mr.  Blalr  founded 
the  farm  department  of  Ths  Globe,  the  first 
among  dally  newspapers  In  the  nation,  and 
through  It  helped  to  build  the  agricultural 
economy  of  tbe  region  when  the  mining  in- 
dustry waned.  He  also  gave  unsparingly  of 
bis  time  and  talents  to  dvlc  endeavor,  and 
to  Investment  with  faith,  confidence  azwl 
vision  to  help  soundly  build  the  industrial 
economy  of  this  region.  Including  the 
founding  of   the  JopUn   Stockyards. 

BeUevlng  that  a  newspaper  also  should 
contribute  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  weU 
as  to  the  material  development  of  commu- 
nity life,  another  innovation  of  Mr.  Blalr  was 
to  establish  ibe  poUcy  of  publishing  a  re- 
Uglous  or  moral  lead  editorial  each  Sunday 
morning  in  The  Globe.  He  dedicated  this  to 
his  mother,  who  suggested  tbe  idea. 

On  the  sentimental  side.  too.  Mr  Blalr  was 
unfailingly  a  thoughtful,  sympatbeUc  and 
understanding  employer,  sharing  the  Joys 
and  sorrows  of  his  employee,  a  quality  that 
won  deep  respects  and  Intense  loyalties. 

Mr.  Blalr  generously  gave  but  never  sought. 
In  fact  shyly  evaded,  personal  accolades.  But 
there  came  to  him  late  In  bis  career,  in  1»00. 
a  signal  and  richly  earned  recognition  when 
he  was  awarded  the  University  of  Missouri's 
coveted  honor  medal  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice In  jDumaUsm.  and  his  picture  was  per- 
manently enshrined  among  those  other 
noted  joumsUsta  in  his  Alma  Mater's  haU  of 
fame. 

Mr,  Blair's  guidelines  for  excellence  In 
Journalism  were  honesty.  Integrity,  loyalty, 
accuracy  and  fairness  In  unsparing  devotion 
to  duty  In  the  profession  he  honored.  By 
these  precepU  Clay  CowglU  Blalr  waa  every 
Inch  an  exemplary  newspaperman  and  > 
faithful  pubUc  servant. 


The  (Urriaoa  DiTertioB  Irriffttios  Proj- 
ect— Ad^eii  DeliTcreil  by  tbe  Howw- 
able  Floyd  E.  DoMwr»  CootmistioMr  of 
RecUmatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or   KOBTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  i9€7 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DitkoU.     Mr. 
President,  on  January  18.  Mr.  Floyd  E. 

Domlny,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  the  North 
Dakota  Legislature  In  Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 

Commissioner  Domlny  appeared  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  North  Dakota  Legisla- 
ture and  spoke  on  a  subject  close  to  the 
hearts  of  all  North  Dakotans — the  Gar- 
rison diversion  In-lgaUon  project.  This 
able,  dedicated  proponent  of  reclama- 
tion deaerves  great  credit  for  the  effec- 
tive work  he  haa  done  In  making  possible 
the  great  wealth -producing  Irrigation 
projects  all  over  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  Z  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Domlny's  speech  to  the 
Joint  session  of  the  North  DakoU  Legis- 
lature be  printed  In  tbe  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  obieetion,  the  address 


wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscotD. 
as  follows: 

RncAKKB  or  Plotd  S.  DoMntT,  COMMnsioiaa 
or  TtwcLAMAnon.  DKr&aTiaHT  or  thb  Xm- 
Txaioa,  BxroBs  thx  Jonrr  BsHgmM  ov  tms 
NosTH     Dakota     LaonLATtrKS.     BiSMAacx. 
N.  Dak.,  Jamuabt   10.  19<r7 
The  opportunity  to  speak  before  a  Joint 
•aaalon  of  tiie  leglalature  of  North  Dakota 
la  an  honor  and  a  real  pleasure.    In  meetlof 
with  you  today.  I  would  certainly  be  remiss 
U.  In  my  opening  remarks,  1  failed  to  con- 
gratulate this  legislative  body  for  lU  many 
years  of  Intense  concern  regarding  the  water 
problems  and  needs  of  this  State  and  NaUon. 
This  oesembly  has  done  much  more  than  talk 
emoUonally  about  the  growing  list  of  issues 
aaaoclated  with  water.    The  actions  you  hare 
taken   not  only  go  hand-ln-hand  with  tbe 
progreaa  of  our  times,  but  also  retain   tbe 
stability  and  security  found  In  blue-chip  In- 
veatments. 

Tour  Oovemor.  Bill  Ouy;  Senator  Milton 
Young;  Senator  Quentoo  Burdlck;  and  Coo- 
greeaman  Uark  Andrews  are  to  be  coo- 
gratulftted  for  the  wisdom  they  have  dis- 
played and  the  leaderahip  they  have  provided 
In  tbe  unified  effort  that  haa  taken  place  lor 
conserving  and  uUlliOng  tbe  State's  land  and 
water  reaourcea.  I  am  ptoud  to  say  that  I 
think  North  Dakota  has  been  a  leader — not 
only  In  facing  up  to  tbe  lasuee  posed  la  tbe 
proper  conservaUon  of  their  waXer  rewaurces. 
but  In  meeting  IXxe  challenge  at  the  future. 
The  wlUlngneae  of  the  people  of  thU  State  to 
accept  and  reeolve  the  problems  Inherent  la 
water  development  la  an  assurance  that 
North  r>akot»  won't  be  trapped  because  of 
sbortalghtedneee  or  laxity. 

North  Dakota  has  always  been  near  tbe 
top  among  the  weetem  stAtea  in  the  matter 
of  providing  adequate  legislation  In  the  fleld 
of  water  reaooirce  development.  Many  ac- 
Uona  have  established  patterns  that  prorlde 
goals  for  sta.W«  that  have  lagged  In  this  criti- 
cal area  of  reaponalbiUty  tor  State  legislators. 
Paet  accompUahmenta  are  serrtng  to  urge 
statee  with  archaic  and  ineffective  measures 
on  their  booka  to  institute  corrective  statutes 
In  order  to  adequately  meet  today's  requlre- 
menu.  For  example,  tbe  design  and  eeUb- 
Uahment  of  the  unique  and  highly  effective 
Oarnaon  Diversion  Ccmaervancy  District  serve 
ss  a  model  for  the  advancement  of  water 
resource  development  for  many  of  our  weet- 
em  areas  to  follow. 

Our  work  for  the  autborlzallon  and  start 
of  construction  on  the  Oarrlaon  Diversion 
Unit  la  concluded.  Just  this  week  I  per- 
formed one  of  the  moet  enjoyable  Jobs  of 
tbe  Cotnmlasloner  of  Reclamation.  I  have 
Issued  orders  %o  move  forward  with  ooo- 
atnictlon,  and  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
invitations  wUl  be  issued  next  month  to  bid 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  pumpe  and 
motors  that  are  part  of  the  Snake  Creek 
Pumping  Plant.  Specifications  for  tbe  plant 
Itself  wUl  be  dlaeemlnated  in  May.  and  It  is 
expected  that  award  of  the  construcUon  con- 
tract win  take  place  tn  late  sununer.  I  have 
also  put  the  machinery  In  motion  to  initiate 
action  for  purchasing  rights-of-way  for  paru 
of  the  canal  sections  of  the  unit.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  can  conduct  a  groundbreak- 
ing ceremony  marking  the  start  of  construc- 
tion during  September  of  this  year.  The 
promises  held  by  the  Garrison  Dlveralon  Onlt 
have  begun  to  materialise,  and  It  appears 
there  are  no  further  hazards  blocking  the 
aoclal  and  economic  progress  to  be  garnered 
through  this  development — ^that  Is,  there  are 
no  hasards  that  you,  the  people  of  North 
Dakota.  Skre  unable  to  prepare  for. 

A  strong  and  close  partnership  between 
North  Dakota  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  been  developed  during  the  long  struggle 
for  the  Oarrlaon  Diversion  Unit.  Now  that 
the  word  is  "go"  and  construction  la  under- 
way, there  can  be  no  letdown  tn  our  efforts 
or  breakdown  in  tbls  cooperative  spirit.  Our 
concern  and  endeavors  must  not  only  be  dl- 
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jccted  toward  tbe  successful  development  of 
the  project,  but  we  must  heed  the  contin- 
ually growing  need  for  water  associated  with 
sll  areas  of  our  country.  There  can  be  no 
slackening  of  pace  allowed  to  develop  if  we 
%r*  going  to  do  our  share  in  creating  a  brlgbt 
national  water  supply  and  development  pic- 
ture. It  !■  certainly  clearcut  that  all  ol  our 
water  resources  muat  t>e  developed  to  the 
fullest  extent  permitted  by  good  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  practtcea  If  we  are  to 
achieve  success.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  are  speaking  of  water  for  agri- 
cultural. Inductrtal,  or  municipal  purposes — 
our  attack  on  the  problems  facing  us  must 
take  place  on  a  oomprebenatve  and  coordi- 
nated bula. 

Tber*  U  a  water  crista  In  tbe  world.  Water 
and  where  It  Is  going  to  come  from  Is  one  of 
tbe  greatest  ooncerna  confronting  our  Na- 
tion today.  This  Isn't  a  revelation — It  Is  a 
well-known  fact.  All  of  the  studlee  concern- 
ing water  uw  and .  development  conducted 
during  recentTsara  have  resulted  in  the  oon- 
ciuBlon  that  the  situation  U  urgent  and  crit- 
ical. The  scarcity  of  water  on  a  national 
acale  makes  It  imperaUve  that  you  do  all 
possible  to  coneerve,  develop,  and  utilize  your 
surface  and  underground  water  resources. 
Now.  1  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  North  Da- 
kota Itself  la  undergoing  a  crisis — much  to 
the  contrary.  In  this  State  a  crucial  slCuaUoD 
Is  betng  avoided  because  you  have  been  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction  to  withstand  and 
conquer  the  cbaJlenges  presented  In  the  na- 
tional water  dllaouna  we  are  faced  with.  Tbe 
highly  oommendable  action  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Water  Oanunlaston  In  embarking  on  an 
Inventory  of  the  State's  surface  and  grotmd- 
water  supplies  Is  typical  of  your  awareness  to 
the  preaalng  requiremenU  of  wia  aodety  on 
water. 

As  demands  continue  to  soar  upward,  so 
has  tbe  pitch  of  the  battle  tecnpo  for  a  bigger 
share  in  the  available  water  supply  Increased 
In  relating  North  Dakota's  position  to  other 
parts  of  our  western  United  States.  I  find 
that  you  are  in  an  enviable  spot.  This  is  due 
In  part  to  your  ample  water  resources — but 
when  you  look  at  other  areas,  even  those  that 
are  not  In  abort  supply,  you  can  see  tbe  big 
dissimilarity  lies  In  the  fact  that  while  others 
bicker,  flght.  and  move  In  oonfuMon,  you 
people  confidently  and  enthusiastically  move 
for^'ard.  You  have  displayed  complete  dis- 
regard for  pohtlcal  differences  and  ccmquered 
selfi&h  interests  In  the  formation  of  a  united 
front  when  It  comes  to  making  use  ol  your 
water. 

In  some  areas  Interbasln  diversion,  trane- 
baaln  diversion,  and  a  host  of  schemes  to 
solve  the  problem  are  in  various  stages  of 
dtscuaslon — but  again.  In  North  Dakota  you 
are  way  out  in  front — you  have  already  ex- 
perienced success  in  tbls  area.  The  Oarrtsoa 
Dlveralan  Unit  itseU  \&  a  tranabaaln  diversion 
of  water— moving  a  huge  supply  from  the 
Ulasourl  River  through  a  tremendous  canal 
•yvtem  and  putting  It  into  the  basin  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North. 

Most  of  you  know  there  are  studies  being 
made  ooDOemlng  diversion  of  water  from  tbe 
Ulsslsrippl  to  the  high  plsins  of  Texas.  Tou 
are  apprehensive  concerning  this  subject  and 
rightfully  so — but  let  me  assure  you  that. 
even  though  national  needs  have  outgrown 
stale  and  regional  boundarlea.  there  will  be 
substantial  study  and  discussion  before  such 
diversion  takes  place.  Even  then  I  am  cer- 
tain tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
never  allow  one  drop  of  water  being  put  to 
beneficial  use  tn  the  Missouri  Baaln  to  be 
exported  to  another  major  river  basin.  If 
diversion  did  transpire,  it  would  only  be  that 
water  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  basin. 
Furthermore,  I  have  enough  faith  In  man- 
kind to  believe  that  no  area — including  the 
water-hungry  Southwest — covets  water  that 
is  necessary  to  tbe  social  azui  economic  prog- 
ress ol  the  Missouri  River  Baaln.  What 
North  Dakota  has  to  do  la  to  continue  to 
•tnve  fcr  wis*  uuiuatioa  in  order  to  reap 


the  greatest  good  for  the  State  and  tbe  Na- 
tion. 

I  never  ocase  to  be  amazed  at  the  unani- 
mity of  support  concerning  water  resouroe 
development  continually  demonstrated  tn 
North  Dakou.  During  the  plaimlng  and 
legislative  periods  leading  up  to  authorlBa- 
tlon  of  the  Garrlsou  Diversion  Unit,  the  peo- 
ple of  thla  State  established  an  enviable 
record  of  Imaginative  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. Tour  farsightedness  and  persever- 
ance, which  prompted  you  to  pursue  and 
obtain  this  unit  of  tbe  Missouri  River  Basin 
Project,  are  conetantly  being  relnacted. 
Just  the  other  day.  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies and  private  Interests  met  in  Carrlngton, 
North  Dakota,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  Irrigation  development  council  for  co- 
ordinating the  efforto  of  all  entitles  Involved 
m  construction  and  development  of  the  unit. 
This  type  of  continued  action  will  bring 
about  an  orderly.  efDdent,  and  succeaaful 
transition  to  Irrigated  agriculture  and  wUl 
assure  the  frulu  of  prosperity  for  your  fu- 
ture and  for  succeeding  generations. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  planning  and 
hard  work  to  prepare  for  the  expansion  that 
will  accompany  the  State's  progress  in  le- 
gated agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
crease In  commerclsl  and  Industrial  proceas- 
Ing  plants  that  are  going  to  be  needed,  you 
will  also  require  schools,  roads,  and  a  host 
of  other  public  accommodations  and  services. 
A  measure  of  the  impact  of  irrigation  upon 
an  economy  la  reflected  in  a  recent  study 
conducted  on  the  Columbia  Basin  Project 
in  Washington.  When  an  area  of  10,000 
acres  Irrigated  through  the  faculties  of  that 
project  was  compared  with  10.000  acrea  of 
dryland  farm  operations,  a  17  to  1  ratio  not 
only  In  population  density,  but  In  busmees 
establishments,  postal  receipts,  retail  sales. 
tax  collection,  and  Federal  Income  tax  pay- 
ments existed. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  we  must  enter 
Into  development  of  the  Garrison  Dlveralon 
Unit  in  an  orderly  fashion.  OosUy  dupUca- 
tloo  and  uneconomic  c^>eratlons  must  be 
avoided.  We  must  be  able  to  provide  tbe 
technical  assistance  the  farmers  will  require, 
and  we  must  have  these  answers  as  the  proj- 
ect imfolds.  Only  then  wlU  we  fxilly  reallae 
the  gains  to  the  Slate  and  the  Nation — not 
only  from  the  irrigation  that  will  develop, 
but  from  the  expanding  benefits  as  our  proj- 
ect maturas. 

The  research  and  preparatory  work  being 
done  by  tbe  Carrlngton  Experiment  Station 
In  the  fleld  of  Irrigated  agriculture  is  an  ex- 
ample of  State  acUon  that  will  lead  to  a 
successful  project.  You  have — to  a  great 
(]eg7<« — ^been  pioneers  In  providing  leader- 
ship for  water  resources  legislation.  If  we 
are  to  reap  the  social  and  eoonomlc  benefits 
possible  tn  the  years  ahead,  more  trallWaKing 
work  wUl  be  In  order.  The  people  of  North 
Dakota  must  be  provided  the  technical  as- 
sistance and  the  know-how  gained  through 
research  and  an  adequate  examination  of  all 
faceU  of  development.  If  the  transition 
from  dryland  farms  to  a  well-settled,  abun- 
dantly producuve  region  la  to  be  achieved, 
then  the  advantage  of  good  leadership  In  the 
form  of  knowledge.  planntn{c.  and  guidanoe 
must  be  established.  Effective  State  agen- 
cies financially  and  ooropctently  equipped  by 
their  legislators  can  get  tbe  Job  done.  Ac- 
tions of  today  will  be  the  basis  of  success  on 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  tomorrow. 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of  strongly  endorsing  three  Items  of  leglala- 
llon  that  are  now  being  urged  by  water  re- 
source agencies.  Tbe  first  of  these  will  per- 
mit the  Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict to  administer  State  lands  beneath  navi- 
gable waters  within  lU  boundarlea.  Thla 
will  allow  the  Conservancy  IMstrlct  to  make 
tbe  contributions  to  recreation  and  flab  and 
vUdllfc  devdopmenu  which  are  oontem- 
plated  by  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recrea- 
tion Act  of  IveS.  It  will  thus  assure  the 
cpttmiim  tfevelopOMnt  of  tbla  potenUal  in 


North  Dakota's  portion  of  the  Mlaaourl  EUvcr 
laasln  Project. 

7%e  aeoond  Item  Is  leglslatltm  which  will 
permit  counties  and  townahlps  to  exercise 
State  authority  in  relocation  and  vacauon 
of  their  roads.  Authorization  will  assure 
accommodation  of  tbe  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  canals  and  waterways  to  your  fine  sysr 
tem  of  highways.  Future  problems  of  con- 
flict between  the  highway  and  the  waterway 
rtghts-of-way  wlU  also  be  prevented.  This  is 
of  critical  Importanoe  to  reaouroe  develop- 
ment in  North  Dakota. 

Perhaps  of  leas  immediate  urgency  Is  Item 
three — but  nevertheless,  it  is  leglalaaon 
which  will  soon  be  required.  This  propoaal 
WlU  permit  Irrigation  district  directors  to 
redlvlslon  their  areas.  A  number  of  North 
Dakota  districts  have  been  organized  to  In- 
clude bU  the  lands  to  be  served  under  tbe 
ultimate  plan  for  de^'elopment  of  the  l-mil- 
Uon-acre  Gorrlaon  Diversion  Unit-  However, 
under  tbe  initial  2&0.000-acre  stage  of  the 
unit  autborlaation,  one  or  more  of  the  areas 
will  not  be  served  at  first.  Under  existing 
laws,  dlrecton  must  be  elected,  notwith- 
standing tbe  fact  that  there  will  be  no  irri- 
gated or  assessable  acreage  within  aucb  dl- 
vlBloiu  in  the  beginning.  This  circumstance 
creates  an  awkward  and  unworkable  situa- 
tion. Correction  can  easily  be  acoompll&bed 
by  authorising  the  irrigation  and  disinct  di- 
rectors to  reshape  the  district  divisions  pe- 
riodically, so  that  each  one  shall  oovcr  a 
certain  area  of  Irrigated  and  assessable  land. 
Such  legislation  Is  strongly  endorsed. 

At  the  last  session  of  your  legislature,  a 
bill  was  Introduced  which  was  Intended  to 
limit  the  time  within  which  clainu  may  be 
made  against  Irrigation  districts.  Similar 
legislation  Is  In  effect  In  other  Reclamation 
states,  and  it  may  be  that  you  wish  to  recon- 
sider thla  acUon  In  North  Dakota.  Without 
it,  a  district  may  not  be  apprised  of  a  con- 
dition whicb  could  deteriorate  into  liability, 
until  long  after  such  a  problem  develops.  If 
the  claim  and  notice  are  not  filed  until  a  con- 
siderable time  following  damage,  a  determ- 
ination ol  the  cause  and  the  cure  becomes 
extremely  duficult.  Physical  solution  may 
become  Infeaslble,  and  financing  to  handle 
such  claims  becomes  difficult  to  program. 
Therefore — ^In  the  Interest  of  sound  irrigation 
management — I  strongly  endorse  leglsl&Uon 
which  would  require  the  prompt  flUng  of 
claims. 

North  DakoU  has  put  forth  superior  efforts 
In  providing  adequate  legislation  and  SUte 
support  m  the  fleld  of  water  resources.  Even 
so.  there  are  areas  that  should  be  Imprm-ed. 
Xn  this  case.  I  refer  to  the  safety  of  dams. 

The  State  Wal>er  Commission  does  provide 
printed  regulations  and  requires  a  license 
for  all  danu  above  12  >  a  acre-feet.  It  also 
requires  approval  of  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions tor  new  dams,  and  inspection  and  ap- 
proval of  the  completed  structure  before  It 
Is  put  to  use.  However,  the  State  reports 
sbout  3,500  dams  under  lU  Jurisdiction,  and 
an  annual  budget  of  only  about  93,000  for 
supnrlslon— this  hardly  seems  sufficient. 
Under  the  present  Isw.  design  by  a  registered 
profeaslonal  engineer  is  not  neceaearr,  »nd 
no  onslte  Inspection  by  tbe  State  Is  required 
during  construction.  Furthermore,  there  la 
no  provision  for  routine  periodic  inspections. 
Under  these  condiuons  it  Is  very  possible 
many  of  the  dan\s  which  are  old  could  be 
unsafe  without  detection.  A  rigid  campaign 
to  lnq>ect  all  dams  by  experts  for  safety,  such 
aa  California  Is  undertaking,  would  be  in 
Older.  Dams  that  are  old.  have  inadequate 
BplUways.  or  show  other  signs  of  distress 
should  be  reconstructed  or  removed  from 
service.  I  think  It  would  be  wise  to  InlUste 
actions  to  insure  safety  by  providing  suffi- 
cient financing  to  carry  out  proper  Inspec- 
tion for  determining  the  adequacy  at  water 
storage  structures. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  hsM  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  have  had  a  knag  and  productive 
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rel*tloiuhlp.  The  Impact  of  the  BecUmatlon 
prognjn  upoD  the  Sum  hA«  hul  far-reachlnc 
effect.  DeTelopmenu  euch  ae  the  Ixiwr 
Tellowetoo*  Project;  EMcklnaon.  Heart  Butte. 
and  Jam<«U>ira  Dania:  and  the  aubetatlona 
and  more  than  3.000  mllee  of  tranamiaeloa 
line  ctLTTjUig  Ulsaourl  Rlrer  Bsaln  power  to 
the  people  of  North  DakoU  have  all  made 
their  mark  In  lasting  beneflu.  Tbe  future 
also  hotde  promise.  In  addition  to  Qarriaon, 
we  plan  to  Initiate  lurveT*  to  determine  re- 
qulrecaenu  for  recreation  facllltlee  at  varl- 
oue  Inatallatlonx  in  the  SUU.  We  will  also 
Install  additional  trsnaformen  and  aaeocl- 
ated  equ^ment  at  the  Jameetown  subetatlon 
and  make  additions  to  Che  Watford  City  In- 
Btallatlon.  A  contract  will  be  initiated  on 
the  141-mlle  Jamestown -FormaD-Summlt 
llS-kv  tranamlaelon  line. 

The  Oarrlaon  Dlvervlon  Unit  le  a  new  re- 
source for  the  entire  State,  but  the  future 
te  not  limited  to  thli  alone.  Over  In  the 
eastern  part  erf  the  State  the  Federal  Water 
Resources  Council  has  recommended  eatab- 
llatunent  of  a  b*etn  commission.  This  means 
a  oomprahenalve  study  at  the  Red-Sourti- 
Ralny  Blver  Basins  should  be  underway  In 
the  near  future.  Pumplnf  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  holds  promise  for  additional  Irrl- 
gatloD  development  In  western  North  Dakota. 
About  fiO.OOO  acres  In  this  area  lends  Itself 
qxjlte  favorably  to  future  development. 
There  are  other  potentials — such  as  Broncho 
Dam.  and  Reservoir  on  the  Knife  River,  and 
Mott  Dam  on  the  Cannonb&ll  River — that 
might  socneday  become  feasible  u  the  value 
of  water  Increaaee.  Great  economic  assets 
are  locked  In  ibe  vaet  coal  deposits  and  the 
water  euppiy  In  this  western  area.  The  key 
to  opening  an  induatnal  future  may  lie  in 
the  proven  Imaginative  talents  of  North 
Dakotans.  If  so,  then  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing multlpurpoee  water  projects  that  are  now 
Infeaslble  because  of  the  high  costs  involved 
In  developing  storage  fcr  only  limited  use 
can  be  shared  and  paid  In  part  through  the 
■ale  of  industrial  water. 

There  ts  a  need  for  everyone — the  Individ- 
ual— the  State — the  Federal  Government — 
working  together  to  obtain  maximum  aooom- 
plLthment.  I  pledge  myself  and  my  staff  to 
carry  out  this  objective  to  the  highest  degree 
permissible. 


¥im  UlraAKsa  BiD  To  Dtay  Federal 
fwmh  Id  Hobot  SyslcH  LecaT  WeUare 
Prafruu 
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HON.  PAUL  A  FINO 

OF  trmw  TO«K 
IN  THS  HOUBE  OT  REPRSSENTATITZ8 

Wednaday,  January  25.  1967 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  establish  a  new 
condition  of  Federal  aid  to  help  pay  for 
local  welfare  programs.  Under  my  bill, 
localities  would  not  qualify  for  Federal 
aid  In  meeting  welfare  costs  unless  they 
required  Investigation  or  some  corrobora- 
tion of  applicants.  New  Tort  City  Is 
presently  (juletly  shifting  to  honor  sys- 
tem welfare  by  which  clients  are  accept- 
ed on  the  basis  of  affidavits.  Under  my 
bill,  such  a  welfare  prosram  allowing 
payments  on  uncorroborated  affidavits 
would  cease  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid. 

I  have  read  recently  that  a  number  of 
cities  think  that  money  will  be  saved  If 
they  forego  red  tape  and  put  welfare  on 
an  honor  system,  whereby  one  can  get  on 
welfare  by  mating  an  affidavit.  This 
strikes  me  as  absurd.    I  am  willing  to 


grant  that  overlnvestlgation  Is  unneces- 
sary and  unjustifiable  harassment,  but  I 
feel  that  a  certain  amount  of  corrobora- 
tion of  need  Is  much  in  order  to  justify 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  particu- 
larly Federal  funds. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
ought  to  make  sure  that  Imz  Federal 
statutes  do  not  suffer  a  pipeline  to  be 
thrust  Into  our  NaUonai  Treasury  by 
loosely  run  local  welfare  programs.  The 
first  place  to  draw  the  line  Is  In  insisting 
on  some  corroboration  of  welfare  eligi- 
bility before  applicants  are  allowed  to 
draw  money  from  the  local  authorities. 

To  me,  such  a  requirement  Is  simple 
commonsense.  but  I  am  aware  that 
among  certain  groups.  It  is  considered 
unkind  to  require  welfare  applicants  to 
prove  their  eligibility.  The  coddling  of 
spongers,  glorified  in  exotic  sociological 
jargon  blaming  the  middle  class  for  the 
plight  of  the  deprived,  has  become  high 
fashion  these  days.  It  Is  a  fashion  1  do 
not  subscribe  to.  I  think  the  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  know  that  welfare  appli- 
cants have  proven  their  eligibility  for 
payments  made. 

I  have  been  disturbed  to  see  the  great 
rise  In  the  New  York  City  budget  for  wel- 
fare programs.  Honor  system  welfare 
will  imdoubtedly  jack  up  welfare  costs 
still  further.  As  an  Interesting  sldenote, 
X  might  add  that  the  welfare  rolls  have 
been  increasing  In  direct  proportion  to 
New  York  City  poverty  program  expendi- 
tures. The  poverty  program  does  not 
achieve  anything,  but  it  stirs  up  the 
spongers. 

FranJcly,  I  think  It  is  time  to  draw  the 
line.  I  know  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  agree  with  me.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  them  do  not  realize  that  the 
backroom  social  planners  over  at  HFW's 
Office  of  Welfare,  have  been  working 
with  a  number  of  cities  to  try  and  get 
welfare  on  the  honor  system  so  that  wel- 
fare clients  can  enjoy  their  rights  with- 
out undue  questioning.  This  sort  of 
thing  has  got  to  stop. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  district  with 
many  poor  people  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard,  often  at  pay  levels  little  above 
welfare,  to  support  themselves  and  keep 
from  being  public  charges.  This  Is  the 
spirit  that  made  America  great.  The 
spirit  that  the  welfare  planners  are  try- 
ing to  Inculcate  In  this  cotmtry  is  the 
spirit  that  has  brought  an  incredible  sui- 
cide rate  to  Scandinavia  and  decline  and 
fall  to  Great  Britain. 


Coal  Research  FiaJiaf  New  Wayi  To  E>- 
haK*  Coal  Marfc«t»— West  YirfUa 
UahcTsitj  CcBdiicti  Sciealifie  laTCsti- 
gatJOB  01  Meibods  of  Ccayotiac  Coal 
Wattes  iBto  Uosefol  ProJucU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  viaciNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav,  January  ZS,  1967 

Mr.  RANZX>LPH.    Mr.  Prvsldent.  the 
vastly  expanding  efforte  In  coal  research 


are  producing  many  notable  prospecta 
for  coal  waste  products. 

Scientific  Investigation  currently  belni 
conducted  by  West  Virginia  University's 
coal  research  bureau,  a  division  of  the 
school  of  mines,  has  recently  pubUstwd 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  production 
of  mineral  wool  from  coal  ash  slag.  The 
school  has  been  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interiors 
OCQce  of  Coal  Research,  and  It  Is  hoped 
that  this  new  method  will  provide  new 
markets  for  West  Virginia  coal. 

The  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  Dominion- 
Post,  In  the  January  8,  1967.  Issue,  car- 
ried an  article  on  the  research  being 
conducted,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wist  ViEcrKiA  Uwivemitt   Rxscaech   TBsra 
Valvx  or  CoAi,  Stao 

Sdenunc  InvfitUgaUon  curreatiy  ti 
undefWBT  at  the  University  to  convert  a  uk- 
lew  wa«te  product  at  coal  Into  a  valuable  and 
Important  Insulating  material. 

WVU'i  Coal  Reaearcb  Bureau.  >  dlvlalon  of  -^ 
tba  Scbool  of  UlDM  ha<  published  resulu  of 
preliminary  work  aimed  at  producing  min- 
eral wool  from  coal  aab  slag.  The  reaearch. 
under  Director  Joseph  W.  Leonard,  has  u  Its 
major  objective  "the  development  at  new 
markeU  lor  West  Virginia  coal,  snd  to  en- 
hance lU  use  In  existing  markets." 

One  result  has  been  the  suoceesful  process 
of  making  oommerclal-grade  bricks  and  other 
building  mtXatimlM  from  a  fiyash-based  prod- 
uct. Flyssb  ts  ooa  waste  by>product  of  coal 
burning  and  the  WVU  process,  developed  In 
conjunction  with  the  government's  Office  of 
Goal  Research,  has  partially  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  ash  disposal.  It  Is  hoped  the  investi- 
gation of  turning  slag  Into  mineral  wool  will 
be  Just  as  suooeasful.  If  so.  tboee  Industries 
using  ooal  as  a  major  source  of  energy  will 
eliminate  cosrUy  wavte  disposal  aiMl  replace 
It  wlt^  profitable  by-products. 

The  technical  report  on  the  slag  research 
was  made  by  Kenneth  K.  Humphreys,  cost 
engineer,  and  William  P.  Lawrence,  research 
assUtant.  with  the  bureau  at  WVU.  In  the 
Introduction  to  their  report,  the  two  men 
explain; 

"Large  tonnages  of  coal  asb  are  produced 
by  combustion  of  coal  Ln  electric  power  gen- 
erating stations.  Part  of  the  ash  leaves  the 
boilers  through  the  stacks  as  flyash  while 
the  remainder  U  tapped  as  molten  slag.  The 
Blag  Is  generally  water  quenched  and  trana- 
ported  either  as  a  slurry  or  In  granular  form 
to  disposal  areas  at  subetantlai  cost.  Thia 
slag,  however,  is  similar  In  Its  molten  state  to 
blast-furnace  slag,  the  primary  raw  ma- 
terial used  in  mineral  wool  production.  If 
ooal-aah  slag  could  be  used  by  this  indtutry. 
U  would  become  a  credit  rather  than  a  lia- 
bility to  the  use  of  coal.  To  investigate  this 
potenUal  application  further,  the  Coal  Re- 
search Bureau  has  conducted  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  possible  use  of  ooal-aah  slag  in 
mineral  wool  production." 

Humphreys  and  Lawrence  go  on  to  dlsctua 
the  economic  advantagee  that  could  result  if 
their  research  mskes  the  new  process  feasi- 
ble: 

".  .  .  It  would  be  of  value  to  three  major 
Industries,  the  coal  Industry  Itself,  the  elec- 
tric power  industry,  and  the  mineral  wool 
Industry.  It  would  make  coal  more  attrac- 
tive as  a  fuel  and  would  aid  the  mineral  wool 
industry  In  that  plants  could  be  established 
In  areas  where  others  suitable  raw  materials 
are  not  economically  available  .  .  . 

"ICneral  wool.  In  its  many  final  forms.  Is 
claiming  a  large  portion  of  this  ( Insulation » 
market.  Because  of  mineral  wool's  Ugbt 
weight    and    entrapped    air    spaces,    factors 
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which  make  a  good  Insulating  material,  it  is 
•xi)enslTe  to  transport  any  distance.  In  or- 
der to  compete  economically  with  other  In- 
sulating materials,  mineral  wool  must  be 
manufactured  in  the  area  where  it  will  be 
used. 

"The  power  generating  companies  repre- 
sent the  largest  single  coal  market  and  con- 
sequently produce  more  coal  ash  than  any 
other  indiistrlal  group.  Power  plants  are 
usually  located  near  the  metropoliun  areas 
which  they  serve.  Therefore.  U  coal-ash 
slag  can  be  used  tn  mineral  wool  production, 
the  proximity  of  the  power  plants  to  cities 
could  supply  a  strong-  Incentive  for  the 
establiahment  of  mineral  wool  manufactur- 
ing plants." 

Two  queaUons.  both  requiring  "yes"  an- 
swers, cut  through  the  various  and  complex 
technical  factors  involved  in  the  research. 
First,  assuming  we  know  what  makes  a  suit- 
able raw  material  for  mineral  wool,  can  coal- 
ash  slag  be  used?  Second,  assuming  the 
slog  can  be  used,  will  it  be  of  marketable 
quality?  Affirmative  answers  in  both  cases 
appear  possible. 

Certain  types  of  slag  from  blast  furnaces 
are  now  the  primary  raw  material  used  In 
manufacturing  the  Insulating  product.  But 
even  this  kind  of  slag  must  be  subjected  to 
a  few  modifying  procedures  before  it  can  be 
used.  The  WVU  study  shows  great  promise 
that  ooaUash  slag,  subjected  to  the  same 
kind  of  modifications,  would  also  be  a  good 
raw  material  source.  If  further  reaearch 
confirms  the  preliminary  findings,  the  first 
answer  would  be  a  definite  "yes." 

The  WVU  research  team  says  actual  experl- 
mentaUon  is  needed  to  determine  the  sec- 
ond answer,  but  earlier  studies  look  good. 
A  report  written  tn  IMO  states  that  "an  ex- 
cellent wool  was  made  from  bituminous  coal 
ash,  but  it  bad  a  brown  color."  Later,  a 
similar  investigation  proved  that  anthracite 
coal  ash  also  produced  a  good  wool  source. 

As  to  the  objection  to  brown  color.  WVU's 
researchers  point  that  It  "would  bs  objec- 
tionable only  If  the  mineral  wool  were  to  be 
used  in  an  exposed  surface  such  as  an  acous- 
tical Ule.  A  large  amount  of  the  wool  cur- 
rently being  sold  ts  dark  in  color." 

The  other  common  complaint  about  coal- 
ash  Blag  as  a  source  material  for  mineral 
wool  deals  with  t2ie  sulfur  content  and  the 
effect  on  steel.  Sulfur  has  been  blamed  for 
corroding  steel  through  the  formation  of 
sulfuric  acid  which  caused  "etching"  of  any 
steel  surface  with  which  It  was  tn  contact. 
This  crtUclam  has  been  voided  by  research  In 
Qermany.  There,  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
corrosion  of  steel  by  mineral  wool  Is  probably 
not  promoted  by  its  sulfiu*  content.  In  fact, 
the  sulfur  may  even  delay  corrosion  by  re- 
ducing electro-chemical  potenUals. 

On  the  quesUon  of  economics,  coal-ash 
Blag  may  have  an  adv&ntage  over  the  blast- 
furnace slag  In  producing  the  insulating 
material. 

Humphreys  and  lAwrence  emphasise  that 
both  sources  must  be  "adjusted"  tn  order 
to  be  used  and  they  add.  "It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  cost  of  modifying  coal-ash  slag  composi- 
tion would  exi^eed  the  costs  entailed  tn  modi- 
fying blast-fumace  slag  as  the  two  materials 
are  similar  in  their  initial  compositions." 

The  advantage  tor  the  ooal-slag  lies  In  the 
fact  It  ts  available  in  targe  quantities  In 
many  major  metropolitan  areas  of  the  coun- 
try.  On  the  other  band,  blast-furnace  al^  is 
readily  avaUable  only  at  major  steel  produc- 
ing centers  and  must  t>e  shipped  In  other 
areas,  thiu  Increasing  its  delivered  cost. 

Additional  research  at  WVTJ  is  in  the  offlng. 
as  Indlcsted  by  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
the  report  by  Humphreys  and  Lawrence: 

"From  the  technical  and  economic  con- 
siderations discussed.  It  appears  that  a 
great  potential  extsU  for  the  use  of  ooal-aah. 
Accordingly,  the  Coal  Research  Bureau  plans 
to  begin  preliminary  investigation  of  the  po- 
tential.    The  iBvestlgatlona  will  consist  ot 


bench-scale  production  of  mineral  wool 
from  coal  ash.  along  with  a  detailed  eco- 
nomic evaluation  of  this  new  use  of  eoal 
waste  materlala.  Results  of  these  InTcstlga- 
tlons  will  be  presented  in  forthcoming  re- 
ports." 

Althoiigb  bench -scale  work  Is  a  far  cry 
from  cry  from  cocnmercial  production.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  Is  exactly 
the  same  procedure  followed.  In  the  WVU 
work  on  fly-ash  baaed  structural  materials — 
and  actual  production  of  those  materials  will 
be  a  reality  by  this  coming  June. 

Imagination,  research,  experimentation, 
appU  cation— these  are  the  ingredients  being 
utUiaed  at  WVXJ  to  expand  and  Increase  the 
uses  of  coal.  West  Virginia's  most  valuable 
resource. 

The  prospects  (or  success  are  favorable 
enough  to  have  drawn  financial  support 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines.  A  M6.000 
grant,  to  be  used  over  the  next  three  years. 
wiU  be  available  to  WVU  to  Implement  the 
research. 


A  Case  IB  Point 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25.  1967 

Mr.  SKUBl'i'Z.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  thingf 
was  made  very  clear  November  8,  1966 — 
the  people  WEmt  priority  established  tn 
Federal  spending.  Though  some  would 
have  you  believe  that  our  communities 
would  throw  up  their  hands  and  rebel  if 
Federal  grants-in-aid  were  withdrawn 
from  their  economy,  this  is  not  true  In 
many  cases.  I  cite  "A  Ca^e  in  Point"  as 
told  by  Emerson  Lynn,  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tola  Register.  I  com- 
mend the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
Mr.  Lyim's  remarks : 

[From  thelola  (Kans.)  Register, 

Jan.  16. 1067] 

A  Case  at  Point 

What  Is  a  necessary  federal  expense?  With 
the  federal  budget  shooting  straight  up  out 
of  sight,  this  question  Is  bound  to  get  a 
working  over  by  the  90th  Congress. 

We  can  ask  this  question  right  here  at 
home. 

In  today's  Register  Is  a  description  of  the 
Work  Study  Program  to  be  adopted  for  the 
1967-68  school  year.  It  anticipates  a  federal 
expenditure  of  614,700  to  be  matched  by 
63.570  of  local  funds. 

This  money  wlU  be  paid  In  tlie  form  of 
wages  to  30  students  who  wUl  work  in  the 
college,  the  high  school  and  the  city  library. 

I  recognize  that  at  least  some  of  the  work 
these  students  will  do  would  not  have  been 
done  If  the  federal  program  had  not  been 
available.  Thus  the  program  helps  provide 
services  tn  the  community  which  could  not 
be  provided  otherwise. 

No  doubt  the  money  paid  to  the  students 
WiU  be  welcome  to  them  and  let  them  Uve 
a  little  more  comfortably  than  they  oiher- 
wlse  wcnild.  Tlius  the  program  helps  the  stu- 
dents. 

But  .  .  . 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  convince  me 
that  any  of  the  studenu  In  the  program 
would  quit  school  If  a  federallyHSUbsldlsed 
Job  were  not  available  and  t  am  certain  that 
the  schools  and  library  could  ooatinue  to 
operate  without  the  program. 

It  Is.  in  other  words,  a  luxury. 

It  could  be  Justified  If  these  were  depree- 
aioD  times  and  pump-prinung  were 


It  could  be  Justified  if  our  community  was 
•o  poor  that  our  youngstera  couldnt  find 
a  Job  outside  the  school  and  bad  to  have 
state  help  to  continue  thetr  educations.  It 
could  even  be  Justified  if  there  were  no  fed- 
eral deficit,  no  threat  of  inflation  and  the 
program  was  needed  to  alphon  off  excess 
wealth  and  redistribute  It  to  the  young. 

None  of  these  conditions  exist.  Our  need 
Is  to  cut  federal  spending,  not  tncreaae  It- 
There  Is  a  labor  shortage,  not  a  surplus.  And 
we  have  never  had  a  period  in  our  history 
when  the  average  lola  family  was  more  able 
to  assure  an  education  for  their  youngsters. 

If  It  ts  possible  that  this  program  Is  un- 
neceeaary  and  could  t>e  put  on  Ice  until  and 
unless  conditions  warrant  It,  whoae  respon- 
siblUty  is  It  to  talce  the  acUon? 

The  responalbllity  lies  In  Washington,  not 
lola.  Waahington  gives — It  should  do  the 
taking.  If  it  doesn't,  the  oommunitles  who 
refuse  the  program  penalise  thetr  own  tax- 
payers. 

It  la  all  very  well  to  say  that  all  of  us 
must  resist  federal  spending  If  It  Is  to  be 
brought  under  control  and  that  unneeded 
grants  should  not  be  sought. 

The  fact  is  that  no  cosnmunity  ts  so  rich 
that  it  can't  find  a  good  way  to  spend  more 
money.  There  will  always  be  applications 
for  every  federal  gr%nt-ln-ald  available. 

Since  all  of  us  must  continue  to  pay  the 
taxes  It  takes  to  support  existing  programs, 
we  should  also  take  advantage  of  them  to 
Insure  that  at  least  some  of  our  tax  money 
ts  cjiftturaed  to  ua,  no  matter  how  diminished 
It  ml^t  be  after  the  round  trip. 

It  Is  not  only  hunuui  nature  to  act  In  this 
fashion — it  la  also  good  economics. 

Our  only  effective  weapon  for  protesting 
excess  federal  spending  Is  at  the  ballot  box 
every  two  yeara.  In  between  times  we  can 
only  make  certain  thoee  we  elect  are  kept 
informed  as  to  our  opinions  ol  thetr  actions. 

So  The  Raster  lant  suggesUng  that  our 
schools  or  the  library  withdraw  from  the 
Work  Study  Program.  We  are  suggesting 
that  Congress  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  It 
and  see  If  this  Isnt  one  of  the  places  where 
economy  Is  possible  so  Umg  as  we  are  fighting 
a  war. 


laaafwal  Address  by  Got.  Raynoad  B. 
Shafer,  of  PenstylTaua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  rtxmtTi,YAinA 
IN  THE  8ENATB  OP  THI  UNllliU  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  19S7 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Inaugurate  a  new  State  adminis- 
tration. It  was  personally  very  gratlJy- 
Ing  for  me  to  witness  the  ceremonies  that 
installed  Oov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  Lt. 
Oov.  Raymond  J.  Broderlck,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  Affalis  John  K.  Tabor. 

Ooremor  Sbafer  set  the  tone  tor  the 
occasion  with  an  Inspiring  Inaugural 
address  which  proclaimed  the  objectives 
of  his  new  administration;  to  make 
Pennsylvania  a  Commonwealth  of  ex- 
cellence and  to  have  Pennsylvania  lead 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent address  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix ot  the  RzcoRs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 


A270 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


To   IXAD  THS  NASIOM 

(Bi  Oov.  BAymoDd  P.  Stk*Xer,  BanlAburf. 
F^  JU.  17.  1M7> 
Ob  Jaanwy  1«.  IMt,  I  stood  by  Um  iM*  o( 
*  youzif  OQWwnar  a*  b*  took  Ua  oftUk  at 


JU  IM  cpek*  of  Ml  bopaa  and  uptrmtloiM 
for  P«mBTl'v«&l&.  t2i«  tUIoo  a<  WlUlAm  Psna 
oBee  taore  bccaraa  arUcnlAt*. 

Kv  WUUam  Warm  Scnnton  Mnr  this 
Oacu&oawMitXi  In  Ught  of  n»  tustorle 
promiw. 

B*  BTved  PemuyWaalMia  to  >tWDd  tall  and 
wmlk  proudly. 

A  few  momenta  ago.  ttae  paranttaoaea  cloacd 
oQ  biB  Adznlnlstratlon,  ajdng  pennanently 
Ub  impcaaa  on  tba  span  o<  tlia  past  four 
yean. 

Tbaae  yaan  were  proud  yaan. 

Tbay  mwn  tall  years. 

H*  gmva  rtcta  measure  to  the  fuUlUment  of 
Pe&n's  Tlaton  and  Psmuylvania'a  promise. 

With  oonfldcnt  certainty  that  all  Pennsyl- 
Taabuis  sbara  my  sonaa  of  appreciation  for 
tha  man  and  bis  acfaiavementa.  I  say: 

**W«  vlah  yoa.  Ooremor  and  Mrs.  8cran- 
too.  Oodspeed." 

In  1601.  on  tttm  are  of  aasnmlnK  the  lead- 
arahlp  of  hla  naw  pvovlnoa.  William  Penn 
mtmud  *^**  pmyer: 

"...  I  hiaeieh  Almighty  God  to  direct  ns. 
that  his  blaaatng  may  attend  our  boneat  en- 
daavor  and  .  .  .  tha  ooosequeDce  of  all  un- 
dertaldng  will  turn  to  tha  glory  of  His  great 
nama  and  tha  tnia  happtneas  of  ua  and  oar 
poatanty.    Amen." 

As  tha  first  oOdal  act  of  my  Admlnl«tr»- 
tloQ.  I  would  like  to  echo  tba  prayer  of  the 
flnt  guvemor. 

For  the  strength  of  our  people  over  these 
eentmlea  has  been  thetr  faith  In  Ood  and  in 


Xt  te  In  that  spirit  that  I  ask  you  to  Join 
me  as  we  set  our  faces  toward  the  future. 

One  dioaen  for  high  office  la  ofton  ad- 
monished th«t  history  wtU  be  looking  over 
bis  shoulder. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  far  more  Interested 
tn  the  reoUxatlon  Chat  our  children,  and  our 
ehUdrvn'B  ehildren.  will  be  looking  over  our 
tfumlder*  In  these  next  four  years. 

If  you  and  I.  working  together,  can  accom- 
plish things  that  wiu  please  them,  then  hls- 
tofy's  Judgment  will  take  care  of  Itself. 

lAst  fail  the  electorate  of  PeonsylTazUa  ap- 
proved the  most  remarkable  program  in  the 
annals  of  modem  politics. 

It  cast  aside  the  fetters  which  for  too  long 
hare  bound  the  m»Jor  pollUeal  parUea  to 
ancient  prejudices. 

It  beckoned  enlightened  men  and  women 
who  wanted  a  credo  that  caught  the  pulse 
of  the  times  tn  which  we  live. 

It  boldly  proclaimed  Its  phlloeopby  under 
the  banner: 

"To  Lead  the  Nation. " 

This  Is  no  sunburst  of  bright  words,  coined 
to  be  toaeed  Into  a  wishing  well. 

It  Is  a  clear  statement  ot.  obJeetlTe. 

And  this  objective  Is  srtthln  our  reach.  If 
cfoi  bands  will  grasp  It  and  our  hearts  pur- 
sue It. 

We  are  a  people  blessed  with  a  Land  whose 
beauty  Inspired  poete  and  wboee  mountains 
sttrred  ploiieers:  whose  earth  yielded  oil  to 
llgbt  the  tamps  of  the  nation  and  coal  to 
fire  the  genius  of  tu  Industrial  might. 

But  even  tnore,  we  are  a  people  whose 
fathers  dared  to  ahspe  the  thought  of  young 
Amerlcs.  whoee  State  House  bell  tn  July  1770 
pTDclalmed.  not  only  the  Independence  of  the 
thirteen  states,  but  the  truths  embodied 
tn  the  document  which  declared  It. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  Benjamin  Franklin's  birth.  This  Penn- 
sylvanlan  can  point  the  way  to  the  exciting 
potential  of  a  creative  citizenship  we  seek  In 
our  Commonwealth. 

For  not  only  did  he  pluck  the  lightning 
from  our  skies,  bo  generated  the  pomr  to 
move  men's  minds. 


Pennsylvsnla  ^>oka  to  tha  nation  In  Frank- 
lin's day. 

It  la  high  time  we  apeak  again. 

It  Is  hl^  time  wo  reassert  the  concept  of 

the  Republic  which  was  fashioned  In  Phila- 
delphia in  1787— «troag  states  united  In 
strong  partnership  with  a  national  govsm- 
meat. 

Tbare  is  need  for  a  fresh  psspeetlve. 

Today  we  are  part  of  a  fragile  world  that 
both  frightens  and  fascinates. 

Tension,  revolution,  changing  mores,  the 
fear  of  the  loss  of  Indlvidusllsm  In  a  com- 
puterised clvlilBstion  are  shaking  ancient 
beliefs  and  disrupting  the  comfort  end  secu- 
rity of  old  institutions. 

Our  youth  grow  restless  tn  search  of  new 
directions. 

This  Is  nothing  new  to  man. 

Only  when  men  have  taken  hold  of  the 
temper  of  their  times  and  moved  to  translate 
the  discord  of  discontent  into  harmony 
through  constructive  thought  and  planning, 
has  progress  followed. 

We  Pennsylvanlaiis  have  much  to  say  to 
our  times,  for  we  have  s  legacy  of  leadership. 

We  are  citizens  of  a  proud  state,  but  we 
cannot  rest  on  this  pride. 

Our  voice  will  have  meaning  only  if  each 
one  of  us  tMcomes  an  acttra  part  of  the 
tlmee  In  whlcb  we  live. 

We  must  add  oiv  contiibutlon  of  time  and 
talent  to  the  civic  well-being  ot  our  day 
through  the  kind  of  creaUve  citizenship  that 
Franklin  gave  his  day. 

The  strength  of  Pennsylrsnla,  and  of 
America,  has  always  rested  in  the  genius  of 
the  Individual. 

We  PeunsylTsnlans  are  ready  to  put  that 
genius  to  work. 

Indeed.  v«  can  bring  to  this  precious  piece 
of  America,  where  independence  was  bom, 
a  new  statehood — a  rebirth  of  state  govern- 
ment— to  restore  balance  and  meaning  to 
our  federal  system. 

While  we  seek  a  man  equitable  share  of 
federal  revenue  raised  edthUi  our  borders  to 
help  us  help  ourselves,  we  sdil  see  to  It  that 
we  do  s  better  Job  of  helping  ourselvaa. 

But  we  need  the  vibrancy  ot  creative  clti- 
senship. 

With  It,  otzr  horizons  are  boundless. 

With  It,  we  wlU  have  s  modern  Constitu- 
tion designed  to  meet  the  constantly  acceler- 
ating pace  of  tbla  century,  without  sacrific- 
ing the  safeguards  which  are  an  Inherent 
part  of  our  freedom. 

We  wlU  bring  new  life  to  our  splendid 
cities  and,  at  the  aame  time,  bring  them 
cloeer  to  our  superb  countryside  through  new 
hlghwsys  and  swifter  transportation. 

We  will  clean  our  water  and  air. 

We  will  utilize  our  magnificent  geographic 
position  to  become  the  dynamic  hub  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  concentration  of  peo- 
ple and  Industry. 

We  wUI  bring  the  world  oloeer  to  us 
through  intensive  attention  to  our  land,  sea 
and  air  faculties. 

With  sdTloe  of  outstanding  business  and 
labor  leaders,  we  wlU  expand  our  industrial 
growth,  bringing  new  markets  and  new  su- 
terprlsee  to  our  State. 

We  WlU  provide  help  to  those  who  need  It 
and  opportunity   to  those  who  want  It. 

And  our  children  wlU  find  our  schools  and 
coUegee  providing  educations  second  to  none. 

PennsylTsnla  will  speak  with  a  strong 
voice. 

And  the  voice  win  be  beard  ttuoughout 
the  land. 

TO   LSAD   THS    HATION 

I  ask  you  to  remember  this  motto. 

Let  It  serve  to  remind  us  that  we  have , 
the  opportunity  to  write  a  golden  chapter 
In  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth  and  our 
country. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  Lead  than  by 
example. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  Judge  ourselvee 
than  through  the  eyes  of  our  children. 

With  Imagine  tion.  with  boldness,  snd  with 
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enthusiaam.  we  shall  make  Pennsylvania  the 
most  envied  stato  in  the  Natton. 

This  wlU  not  be  an  Administration  of 
dreams. 

It  wUl  be  an  Administration  of  vision. 

I  ask  your  hands,  your  hearts  and  your 
prayers  as  ve  set  forth  on  this  quest  for 
aicoeUenoe. 


Anerka  Ii  VidiB  sf  MbauAare^  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOUTH    CASOLIXA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRZSENTATIVE3 

Wed-netday,  January  25,  19$7 

Mr.  WATSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  most  forthright  newspaper  articles 
that  I  have  read  concerning  the  war  In 
Vietnam  appeared  In  the  largest  news- 
paper In  South  Carolina,  the  State,  last 
December  8.  The  article,  written  by  a 
well-known  columnist,  Honry  J.  Taylor. 
points  to  the  most  serious  shortcoming 
of  this  Natlon'3  efforts  in  Vietnam — mis- 
management. I  commend  this  outstand- 
ing article  to  my  colleagues  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation: 
Am— n*    la   Vicrm    or   ICxsiianmibd   Was — 

DSKAMKBS  DZSBCT  MlOHTT  FOSCS 

( By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

On  December  4.  1969,  the  enemy  shelled 
Saigon's  Tanaonhut  Airport  for  two  hours 
with  short-range  artlUery  from  positions  first 
taken  on  Jsnuary  19.  1904.  and  the  United 
States  suffered  In  the  air  its  most  disastrous 
single  day  of  the  wsr. 

The  morale  of  our  troops  remains  mag- 
nificent. Our  field  commanders  are  superb. 
But  mighty  America  is  the  victim  of  a  mis- 
managed war. 

Bow  President  Johnson  can  stand  for  It. 
and  expect  the  American  people  to  stand  for 
It.  Is  utterly  beyond  this  writer's  oompreben* 
ston. 

These  sre  our  men  who  are  dying.  This 
Is  our  nation  that  is,  made  to  look  ridiculous 
tn  the  eyM  of  the  mlutary  men  of  tha  world. 
This  is  otir  substance  that  Is  pouring  In  to  a 
mUltary  budget  which  drains  more  than  half 
the  total  budget  and  taxes  of  the  nation. 

South  Vtet  Nam  Is  only  s  little  bigger  than 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Tet  the  Pentagon 
confirms  that  the  fire  power  present  la  great- 
er than  at  any  time  or  place  tn  World  War  n. 

President  Kennedy  committed  omx  flret 
combat  troops  to  Viet  Nam  after  his  embar- 
rassing Vienna  conference  with  Khrushchev 
in  1981.  Our  men  sent  hsve  grovm  from 
la.OOO  to  300.000.  exclusive  of  the  great  7th 
Fleet.  The  absolute  cream  of  the  crop  of  our 
Army.  Marines.  Navy  and  Air  Force  Is  there. 
St  the  expense  of  weakening  our  military 
posture  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  First  Cavalry  Division  (airmobile) 
alone  Is  the  most  powerful  (and  expensive^ 
force  of  Its  stse  ever  assembled.  Even  our 
vast  Strategic  Air  Force,  based  on  Ouam  and 
not  designed  for  such  missions.  Is  employed 
nearly  sround  the  clock  It  la  America's  third 
largest  war. 

Tet  after  five  years  of  sU  this  we  have  still 
not  buUt  an  effective  front  and  we  are  not 
secure  on  our  flanks  or  In  our  rear.  Our  great 
forces  sre  moved  In  s  mass  from  one  place  to 
another  without  destroying  the  enemy  In 
being. 

We  have  fought  successfuUy  many  guerrilla 
wars  and  some  fundamentals  remain  In  wars. 
Including  guerrUls  wars.  But  no  war  of  any 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  been 
suooesafuUy  conducted  like  this. 

Defense  Secretary  Bobert  S.  McNamara,  bis 
whiz  kids  and  thetr  computers,  who  tiegan 
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their  careers  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  have  no 
known  competence  tn  military  strategy  and 
should  not  be  dominaUng  the  strategy  and 
tactics  in  this  war. 

As  this  column  has  repeatedly  stated,  a 
hospital  superintendent  must  run  the  bos- 
plUl  (the  Secretary  must  run  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense),  but  the  superlnundent 
must  not  tell  the  surgeons  when  to  turn  on 
the  oxygen  or  whether  to  take  out  an  appen- 
dix. 

Why  has  no  supreme  commander  been  ap- 
pointed  in  the  field?  No  modern  war  has 
been  successfully  conducted  sny  other  wsy. 
Yet  after  five  yeejs.  snd  to  tble  day.  the  Viet 
Nam  command  has  not  t>eeo  unified.  No 
one  man  is  tn  command. 

Gen.  WtlUsm  C.  Westmoreland  commands 
the  Army  there,  but  not  the  Msrines.  The 
Air  FV>rce  and  Navy  each  has  Its  own  c(Kn- 
niand.  Military  leaders  have  urged  again  and 
again  that  this  glaring  weakness  be  correct- 
ed. They  shudder  to  think  what  would  have 
happened  If  we  had  failed  to  have  a  unified 
conunand  tn  Europe  in  World  Wsr  II. 

Eiqusliy  specific,  this  writer  is  now  com- 
pleting an  investigation  of  the  all-but-ln- 
credlble  misuse  of  our  air  power  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  Ixjndon  dreamers  mismanaged  the 
Boer  War.  Issuing  Allce-ln-Wonderland  press 
releases  about  local  sector  victories,  similar 
to  those  Wsshlngton  releases  today  about 
local  sector  victories  in  Viet  Nam.  Only  I«ord 
Kitchener  finally  salvaged  the  debscle. 

The  British-French  dreamen  mismanaged 
the  1914  German  war.  and  did  it  alt  over 
again  tn  1939. 

Paris  mismanaged  the  Algerian  war.  I  was 
in  that  action,  and  It  was  commonly  stated 
at  the  front  that  the  Algerian  war  would  be 
won  or  lost  in  Parts,  not  In  Algiers. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs,  tn  turn,  produced  Its  own 
final  product:  "Bee  no  Cuba.  Hear  no  Cuba. 
Speak  no  Ouba." 

It  can  happen.  And,  on  the  record.  It  is 
happening  In  Viet  Nam.  Only  a  mighty  roar 
of  protest  from  the  public  against  the  mis- 
management of  thft  horrible  war  can  save  our 
heroes  and  our  substsnce  In  today's  detwicle. 


Tbc  Utc  Hoaorable  Ckarles  A.  Backley 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or   ZLUNOU 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tixidoy,  January  24.  19S7 

Mr.  O'HARA  o{  Illtnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
soon  after  m;  coming  to  the  Congress  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Buckley  commenced  and  It 
ripened  Into  a  close  and  treasured  friend- 
ship. I  have  missed  our  frequent  chats 
together  since  his  retirement  from  the 
House  and  now  that  he  has  gone  and 
those  times  of  warm  companionship  have 
passed  forever  mine  is  a  poignant  reali- 
zation of  the  void. 

Charlie  Buckley  and  the  late  beloved 
Tom  O'Brien  of  Chicago  were  of  the  same 
mold.  Neither  ever  broke  his  word  or 
forgave  when  another  had  broken  bis 
word  to  him.  Loyalty  was  the  creed  of 
Charlie  Buckley  as  it  was  the  creed  of 
Tom  O'Brien  as  well  as  of  other  leaders 
of  a  colorful  political  era,  now  closing, 
during  which  America  marched  forward. 
Loyalty  to  party  and  loyalty  to  friend, 
such  as  Charlie  Buckley  and  Tom 
O'Brien  and  their  kind  practiced,  surely 


are  not  the  least  of  the  virtues  In  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

To  the  loved  ones  of  Charlie  Buckley 
go  my  deep  sympathy. 


Record  Tonaaf  e  for  Missisiippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economy  In  southeast  Iowa  Is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  is  graphically 
Illustrated  by  the  record  tonnage  which 
moved  on  the  Mississippi  River  through 
the  Rock  Island  district  ol  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Almost  17  million  tons  of  commodities 
traveled  through  the  Rock  Island  district 
In  1966.  This  is  over  2  million  tons  over 
the  previous  record  set  In  1964. 

The  Muscatine  Journal  has  compre- 
hensively recorded  the  story  of  freight 
traffic  on  the  Ml&sls&lppl  In  1966.  This 
story  demonstrates  why  we  need  a  12- 
foot  channel  to  Increase  even  more  the 
potential  for  commerce  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  why  year-round  traffic  on  the 
river  Is  becoming  more  Important  each 
year. 
IFrom  the  Muscatine  Journal.  Jan.  IB.  1067) 

Cargo  itilpments  on  tJbe  Mlsstaslppt  Htst 
on  lowa'B  esstem  border  aet  a  tonnsfce  record 
tn  1966.  Rock  Islsnd  dtstrlct.  corps  of  engl- 
oeers.  reported  today. 

Commodities  amounting  to  16.772.138  tona 
passed  tlirougti  the  district  In  the  year. 
*nils  Is  over  two  million  tons  more  than  the 
prevtoui  record  of  14.412,454  tons  set  In 
1S04. 

Shipments  on  the  river  totaled  14^2.605 
tons  m  106S,  slighUy  less  than  the  1064  rec- 
ord, because  one  month  of  navigation  was 
lost  during  the  record  flood. 

At  lock  16  near  Muscatine.  13.028.S0I  tons 
of  cargo  were  recorded  as  passing  through  in 
1966.  Below  Muscatine  st  lock  17  at  New 
Boston,  HI.,  the  tonnage  amounted  to 
13.581.870.  At  lock  16  st  Rock  Island  the 
year's  oargo  total  was  12.008.601  tons. 

River  trafflc  morlng  all  the  wsy  through 
the  Rock  Island  district  during  1906  totaled 
10.301391  tons,  an  increase  of  over  two  mll- 
lloa  tons  more  than  the  8,348.399  tons  of 
through  sblpmenu  tn  1865.  l^st  year's  fig- 
ure also  was  well  ahead  of  the  8,968.726  tons 
on  through  traffic  during  1964. 

River  trafflc  originating  In  the  Rock  leland 
district  totaled  3.600.928  tons,  a  slight  tn- 
oreose  from  the  8.437,661  tons  originating 
in  the  district  during  196S.  Both  of  these 
totals  were  up  from  the  3.234.383  tons  thai 
originated  In  the  district  during  1964. 

Cargoes  stilpped  to  points  In  the  Rock 
Island  district  last  year  totaled  3376.132 
tons.  This  wss  an  Increase  from  the  3.666.- 
B86  tons  shipped  to  points  In  the  dlstnot 
IQ  1966  and  the  3,113,063  tons  shipped  during 
1964. 

Southbound  grain  shipments  totaled 
6.029.129  tons  In  the  area  during  1966.  This 
was  far  above  the  southbound  grmln  of 
4.907,360  tons  In  1065  and  4.841,130  totu  in 
1964. 

Muscatine  Is  one  of  the  major  grain 
ports  on  the  river. 

Northbound  eoal  shipments  totaled 
6.146,114  tons  In  1966,  oomparsd  to  4.006.310 


tons  tn  1065  and  4.363.388  tons  In  1964. 
NorthtMund  petroleum  totaled  3,032,000  tons 
last  year,  a  slight  Increase  from  the  3.720.- 
SBO  tons  of  1966  and  down  slightly  from  the 
3,161,996  tons  taUled  tn  1964. 

Miscellaneous  cargoes  amounted  to  3.664.- 
896  tons  In  1966.  up  from  3.138,366  tons  of 
IHB  and  3.167.041  tons  of  1964. 

Tonnage  figures  are  highest  at  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  Bock  Island  district  as  the 
destinations  of  many  river  tows  are  in  the 
district.  Loc&l  river  traffic  also  accounts 
lor  some  variations  in  the  flgxues  for  the  12 
locks. 

In  the  three  months  of  1906  the  cargo 
totals  tn  the  district  aznountsd  to  over  two 
million  tona.  The  top  months  were  May. 
August,  and  October. 

The  monthly  cargo  record  in  the  district 
was  set  in  August,  1066.  when  3,303,380  tons 
moved  on  the  river  tn  the  area.  That  was 
the  first  year  that  a  monthly  figure  sur- 
passed two  million  tons. 

August  was  the  tilggest  sln^e  month  In 
the  district  tn  1966. 

Lock  16  at  Muscatlns  recorded  1,799,653 
tons  In  thst  period. 


Wbal  ABerkaufa  Meaas  to  Mc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesiav,  Januam  25,  JtS7 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday,  January  21,  1S67, 1  was  prlrlleged 
to  attend  the  Greater  Ke&nsbury  Jarcees 
Americanism  Essay  Contest  in  Keans* 
burg,  N.J.  The  chairman  for  thts  contest 
was  Mr.  John  R.  BrlghUnan.  289  Main 
Street,  Keyport.  N  J.,  and  he  Is  certainly 
to  be  commended  (or  his  hard  work  In 
promoting  this  extremely  worthwhile 
project  among  the  young  people  of  his 
community. 

I  am  happy  to  have  copies  of  the  two 
winning  essays  for  Insertion  In  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcokd  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  them  and  learn  from 
them  of  the  splendid  patriotism  of  two 
yoimg  eighth  graders.  The  boys  wlnntag 
the  contest  are  John  Baldwin  of  14  Mar- 
ian Drive.  Hazlet.  N.J.,  who  attends  St 
Aim's  School,  and  Thomas  Klnneman. 
131  Park  Avenue,  Keansburg,  N.J.,  who 
attends  the  Keansburg  Public  School. 

These  young  Americans  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated most  highly  on  their  achieve- 
ment and  I  wish  them  well  when  they 
compete  In  the  State  contest  for  the  Stale 
wlimer's  trip  In  April.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  will  feel  a  surge  of  pride  tn  reading 
these  excellent  essays,  which  follow : 
What  Au^jcahxbm  Heamb  to  Mk 
(By  John  Baldwin) 

Webster's  dictionary  descrltw*  American- 
lem  MM.  "Attacbment  or  loyalty  to  the  tJnJted 
State*,  its  traditions,  InCcreeU  or  Idealf." 
This  Is,  of  course,  a  general  definition.  To 
stretcn  this  out  and  eee  how  this  fits  (u  I 
believe  it  doe«)  into  the  lives  or  every  worker. 
every  housewife,  every  child,  every  farmer 
every  soldier,  and  even  aU  elderly  people  Is 
what  I  have  considered. 

To  do  this  I  asked  myself  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, number  one — What  Is  the  United 
etatas?  number  two — Why  should  we  be 
"attached  and  loyal"  to  our  eauntry?    num- 
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ber  till*— Bow  •houU  *•  show  thl»T  *«  I 
M*  It.  Un  »ia*««  to  """"  quertlOM  m 

"AMirai-.  one  »nd  two— From  th«  bagUi- 
nmg  of  lu  (onnaUon  u  English  colanlMOTjr 
country  Hm  eiperleDced  freedom  and  imUt 
gooa  iMderihlp.  When  BrluUn  ihremtanect 
UiU  freedom,  our  f»tliei»  created  a  govern- 
ment wber.  >  p«r»oii1  right,  would  be  »uto- 
matlcUlT  ricogntted.  where  a  B°"I?^™! 
would  eiert  .U  of  It.  effort,  on  the  cltlion. 
of  the  cotmtry.  mnd  a  go»emment  ■"n«r« 
dlctatonhlp  and  tyranny  wonld  be  preyent*o 
to  the  ultimate  of  lU  power.  ThU  govern- 
ment, our  government,  u.  tor  the  mort  part; 
that  tor  which  our  father,  had  hoped.  To 
tMp  thU  deniDcraci  ierrtog  the  dtteen  an 
interert  tn  our  country  and  It.  aBalr.  1. 
necflaaaiy.  . 

Third,  apathy  1.  good  government  s  great- 
en  nemeala.  People  dont  have  to  .tart  tal- 
Ue.  to  put  then  mart  on  the  evil,  that  are 
.ver-preM>nt  to  the  United  State.:  Jn»t  the 
oidtaaiy  acOooa  arted  by  onr  ootmtry  at. 
.utBclent.  ._,  ^  __ 

ror  «»mple,  the  buatoeiBnan  loaded  down 
with  paperwork  and  the  houMwlfe  that  rtlU 
ha.  a  "million  thing,  to  do,"  who  are  both 
ruahlng  to  the  polla  to  cart  their  vote.,  are 
doing  their  .hare  The  eleven-year-old  who. 
•topping  CO  th.  way  to  th.  -tunnlM."  look. 
at  iomo  of  the  headline,  that  make  the  bla- 
tory  hell  be  telling  hi.  children  and  hi.  chil- 
dren', chlldiwn.  Leammg  current  evenU 
help,  the  citizen  to  make  choice,  later  ro 
life.  Th«  tMoager  who  begin,  to  under- 
■tand  what  the  author  of  hU  Amwlcan  po- 
litical hUtory  book  wm  talking  about  1.  alM> 
laying  a  foundaUon  for  hi.  future.  The 
fmier  who  works  long  Into  the  night  doing 
hi.  b»t  to  glv.  an  bonen  Income  tax  return 
and  the  neighbors  who  are  circulating  a  pe- 
tition to  make  that  dangerou.  curve  on  Jack- 
«m  Drlv.  a  eater  place  to  drive  are  aaaumlng 
tbirtr  Ood-glven  reepon-bOltte.  It  I.  the 
amyday  thing.,  cotmnon  confrontations, 
and  rech  that  show  our  AnertcanlMn, 

If  I  ever  writ,  a  " '.  PhllowphteJ 

Dictionary"  AmertcanUm  wlU  be  "that  at- 
taohment  and  loyalty  that  people  have  when 
they  take  the  time  to  b«  American*.*' 


FOTWlght  la  demcmsptrated  *T  tte  abll^  of 
the    government   to    Chang.   Itaett    without 

But  AmerlcanlMn  do«»  not  alway.  prodoo. 
good  The  freedom,  and  righu  given  to  u. 
In  used  and  twt.t«l  by  wn«  people.  By 
abusing  their  rights,  they  •>="«  *"fll^"j™; 
Poc  Msmple:  thi^  can  turn  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  pre-  Into  n>ud-.Unglng.     They 

£^  the  right  to  ""■""'»  '"V^m 
etratlon.  and  gang,  on  street  comOT.  Both 
the  good  and  the  bad  are  Products  of  AmKl- 
canlsm.  becaus.  Americanism  Is  only  a  prod- 
uct OX  people,  people  with  falling,  f  ^rj*" 
neesea  U  we  us.  Americanism  tor  what  It 
was  meant,  we  can  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  it.  Then,  I  believe,  w.  can  k»  A™«J1 
S^  a.  th.  bert  way-ot-Uf.  that  anyon. 
can  oSer. 


quatdy  rMOlv.  dlaputM  taUtlng  to  broadcaM 
editorial*  PlMU  don't  Ut  CongrM.  ham- 
mtztas  radio  and  televWon  with  an  abridge- 
ment of  frM  .peech. 

All  bert  wlehe.  to  you  and  your  famUy. 
Oood  Luckl 

Sincerely  youn, 

Lowaix  X.  Jscx. 
Cmerai  VanaiTer, 


WHIT   AmarcsslMi   UzsK.  to  M. 

(By  Thoma.  Klnneman) 
Amnlcanlan's  meaning  to  me  cannot  b. 
glT«i  In  a  rtmple  and  easy  dlcuonary-typ. 
jjiMww  To  rtiow  what  It  reaUy  mean,  to 
ma.  I  mXMt  give  example,  of  thing,  that  have 
town  grant«J  to  us  «nd  how  they  are  con- 
nwtvl  with  Amerlcnlma. 

It  I.  my  belief  that  to  be  pvmlttm  to  enter 
thU  contsm  and,  within  It.  to  approve  or  to 
dlaapprov.  of  America,  though  one  of  our 
liiiJ  American  rlghu.  Is  more  slgnlflcint 
than  momt  people  think.  It  show,  that  when 
pMple  lovwn  themselve.  (m  American.  do| 
they  are  more  re*dy  to  take  eonrtructlve  crit- 
icism. Sine  the  people  are  the  govern- 
ment  this  shows  maturity  of  government. 

Our  fr«dom  to  worship  as  we  pleaM.  If  we 
chooM  to  do  so  .t  all.  demonstrntea  to  me 
that   the  American  system  Is  tolerant. 

The  nght  to  asKmble  shovra  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  truat  their  controlling  force 
(the  people)  If  the  American  way  relg" 

OuTrlght  to  form  and  maintain  a  MlUtla 
foe  the  common  safety  show,  not  only  trust 
in  the  people  but  al».  It  show,  the  sensl- 
bUlty  ot  the  government  concerning  defenM. 
Otu-  right  to  maintain  priiiotc  home,  verl- 
Be.  th.  rMpecUblUty  of  the  American  way- 
of-Ufe. 

Our  rlgbU  to  regard  to  arr«t,  trial  by  Jury, 
baU  and  punlahment  of  crlmtoaU  demon- 
.tra'te  the  talrneM  and  reaponslbUlty  at  the 
American  governmental  system. 

Our  syrtem  of  check,  and  balance,  ainong 
the  thrw  branche.  of  government  give, 
.vldence  to  the  careful  planning  to  prevent 
a  dictatorship  from  coming  Into  power  and 
to  malntt*"  fair  laws. 


Kusu  BroadcMlcr  Speaks  Oal  ia 
Sawwt  of  0»4kc-Air  EiStoruli 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or  KSK... 
IN  THK  HOnSK  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednetdat.  January  2i.  t»f 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  bitMWlcasters 
are  alarmed  over  what  they  feei  wlU  be  a 
move  by  the  »Oth  Congress  to  reatrtct  Uie 
ST  of  on-the-alr  editorials.  Whether 
any  such  movement  materialize*,  an  elo- 
auent  case  has  been  made  for  the  oon- 
tlnuaUon  of  the  present  policy  under 
which  broadcasters  operate  In  this  re- 
spect by  LoweU  E,  Jack,  general  manager 
ol  radio  station  KMAN,  Manhattan. 
Kans.  Under  leave  to  «xtend  my  re- 
mark*. I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  letter 
on  the  subject  which  Mr.  Jack  sent  me 
recently.    His  letter  Jollo»-s: 

Radio  Station  KMAN, 
ManAatlon,  KonJ.,  Januani  '  J.  "«7. 
BepreaentaUv.  Cmarra  Mm*. 
Uoi  LongiDonti  House  Oglct  BulMiny. 
Washtnaton,  D.C  _ 

DkA*  Cbk:  Becau»  of  the  stir  to  OongreM 
about  placing  UmltaUon.  on  broadcMt  edi- 
torial. I  thought  you  ahould  have  my  feel- 

""neaM  underatand  that  I  am  atrongly  op- 
poMd  to  th.  lmpo.ltlon  of  onj  reetrlctlon. 
on  hroadcaet  programmtog.  Any  uws  or  reg- 
ulation, which  would,  to  any  way.  further 
reatrlct  editorial,  would  b*  a  baalc  premimp- 
tlon  against  th.  freedom  of  .peech. 

Par  better  than  law.  to  control.  U  th» 
vliorou.  competlUon  which  has  been  de- 
veloptog  over  the  year,  to  the  broadcttog 
industry,  and  between  broadca«lng  and  other 

Bacsu*.  of  a  lethargic  newapaper.  th.  only 
voice  to  many  communltle.  1.  the  radio  sta- 
tion. AddlUonaUy.  to  many  placea  to  the 
country  the  only  oiler  voice  In  the  com- 
munity is  the  radio  station.  To  restrict  the 
only  volet  or  the  onlv  othrr  voice  would  be 
to  seriously  Impair  freedom  of  speech. 

The  preMht  "falme!!.  doctrine"  Is  restric- 
tive enough.  It  guarantee,  that  the  other 
side  shall  not  be  silenced.  And  In  the  caM 
ol  a  political  candidate.  It  U  speUed  out  even 
more  eipllcltly.  as  you  know. 

On-the-alr  editorials  are  serving  an  ea- 
tremely  valuable  pubUe  Krvloe.  Because  of 
the  moving,  persruaslve  qualities  of  the  hu- 
man voice  they  often  are  more  stlmuUttog 
than  the  printed  editorial. 

The  broadcaMM-.  reputation  rtand.  behtod 
every  editorial  he  run.  and  public  opinion 
KXjn  burle.  the  lrreirpon.lble  voice! 

Te.,  exUtlng  law.  and  regulaUon.  can  ade- 


Prie*  if  FneJaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  Mvw  ToaK 
IK  THK  HOtrai  OP  BBPRSSBNT A 11 V  aa 

Wednetdat.  January  2S,  t967 
Mr,  CAREY,  Mr,  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  budget  message  makes  no 
bones  about  the  towering  costs  of  the 
struggle  for  man's  freedom  In  Vietnam. 
But  it  Is  a  cost  that  we  can  and  will 
bear. 

Even  before  the  President  subtrUtted 
his  budget,  the  Baltimore  News  American 
cofnmented  on  the  advance  announce- 
ment that  some  $73  billion  would  be 
sought  for  defense.  Including  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam. 

No  other  cotmtry  could  afford  to  spend 
anything  Uke  the  amount  we  will  pay  in 
the  coming  year  to  defend  a  way  of  Ufe, 
this  Hearst  newspaper  states  on  Its  edi- 
torial page.  Yet  we  continue  to  enjoy  an 
unparalleled  level  of  prosperity  while 
paying  Uxes  far  less  burdensome  than 
those  paid  by  the  citizens  of  many  an- 
other land.  •  ,.  ._^ 
In  short,  the  newspaper  says,  the  price 
of   our  freedom  Is   Indeed   grcat--ond 

worth  every  penny.  ...» 

To  give  this  suitable  emphasis,  I  pro- 
pose to  Insert  the  News  American's  com- 
mentary In  the  FUcoao: 

TH.    PMC    or    FIZZDOU 

On  nett  Tuesday.  President  Johnson  will 
submit  to  Congrew  his  administrative  budget 
for  the  BMO^  year  1968,  which  begin.  July  1. 
The  all-time  record  budget,  the  President  has 
uld  win  total  some  tias  billion,  of  which 
the  irtaggerlng  rem  of  *n  blUlon  will  be  tor 
defen«  Ind  th.  cort  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
To  most  people,  the  agure  ot  »73  bUUon  Is 
K  huge  a.  to  be  virtually  meanlnglee..  Some 
Idea  of  Its  slae  may  be  graaped.  however,  by 
dlvldtog  the  annual  total  by  time  periods. 
Put  thl.  way,  th.  nation's  total  defenM  ex- 
penditure, tor  UKal  year  1968  will  come  » 
Ego  million  per  day,  or  WJ  mlUlon  for  each 
and  every  hour. 
The  propoMd  budget  cost  of  making  the 
-    secure  from   attack  whUe  battling  to 
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stem  Communist  aggression  In  the  Par  East 
eiceeds  by  SU  billion  the  »83  billion  seen  as 
needed  for  aU  other  coet.  of  admlnlstertog 
the  federal  government.  And  the  defense 
cost,  are  mounUng  aU  the  time.  For  ll«al 
year  1968.  they  wUl  he  up  at  leart  »5  bUllon 
over  the  current  period.  ^    «  _j 

No  other  country  In  the  world  could  afford 
to  spend  anything  like  the  amazing  sums 
this  naUon  wul  pay  oat  In  the  coming  year 
for  the  defense  of  It.  way  ot  life.  Deaplte 
thU  fact,  lu  dtlMns  will  conttoue  to  enjoy 
a  level  of  proaperlty  that  1.  unparalleled 
while  paying  taxes  far  leM  onerou.  than 
thoM  paid  by  the  dtlMn.  of  many  other 

*la  a  word.  It  U  precisely  becauM  our  way 
ot  lit.  U  so  rich,  rewarding,  and  productive 
that  we  are  able  to  afford  the  astronomical 


sum.  requUed  to  protect  It  frosn  woald-b. 
deatzoynm.  Tli.  price  ot  our  continuing  fre*. 
dom  Ifc  todeed.  giMt    worth  every  penny. 


The  New  LJU. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or   HICHKUn 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVKS 

Wednesdap.  January  25.  1967 
Mr.      WILLIAM     D.      FORD.         Mr 


The  Republlcww  will  hsTw  to-wWp  LynfJon  B. 
Johnson  In  the  streeta.  oo  the  b«icbe«  *im1 
In  the  flclda  l>erore  gaining  the  White  Hoqm, 
mnd.  It  won't  be  e*«7. 

JUx  what  we  saw  and  heant  TueMlay  nigfat 
waa  the  "new"  Preatdent.  aa  tranaformed  h 
though  he  had  Juat  graduated  wttb  hlgheat 
tLonors  from  a  aertee  of  lectures  conducted 
by  Prof.  Henry  Hl^na.  The  fiwe  waa  fa- 
mlUar.  true,  but  the  attitude,  the  approach 
and  the  language  bad  been  draaUcally 
altered. 

Aa  a  public  Epeaker.  Mr.  Johnson  has  gone 
through  aereral  cycles  In  recent  years,  the 
most  unnerving  of  which  we  ahaU  call 
•■Pedernalea  Piety."  When  thus  inspired,  he 
■was  sort  of  a  cross  between  Lum  Eddarda  and 
a  preacher  facing  a  puny  coUecUon.  Tou 
had  the  feeling  that  If  you  did  answer  hla 


The  people  of  the  Ukraine,  denied  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  their 
Communist  oppressors,  were  early  vlc- 
tlma  of  Soviet  colonialism.  No  one 
could  conquer  the  Ukrainian  free  soul, 
however,  and  Ukrainians  throughout  the 
world  continued  to  commemorate  thetz 
great  anniversary  of  independence. 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
the  United  States  would  do  well  to  re- 
member this  significant  anniversary,  and 
thereby  to  renew  our  efforts  and  our  de- 
termination to  resist  further  encroach- 
ment by  the  Communists  on  the  territory 
of  freemen. 

Our  country  Is  lighting  today,  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  representa- 


«;iv.ftJcer   an  unhurried  appraisal  always     plea  to  alt  down  and  reason  with  him.  the     ttves  of  free  nations  around  the  world,  to 

.^^^^\  ,._... .   _»„   ««,*      rnTivf>rKfttloD  mleht  become  embarrassing,  as      t^^^i,*^  eolf.rfot^rmlnatlon  fnr  thafif>  who 


throws  the  clearest  Ufiht  on  a  man  and 
an  event. 

A  recent  column  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  makes  that  point  as  it  portrays 
President  Johnson  and  his  state  of  the 
Union  message. 

Judd  Amett,  the  highly  regarded 
columnist,  laments  the  stress  of  Imme- 
diate deadlines  which  led  some  to  report 
that  this  memorable  address  "contained 
little  that  was  new."  On  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Amett  suggests  that  it  waa.  in  his 
words,  "as  "new"  as  this  minute,  delivered 
by  a  *neW  President  with  a  'new'  lease 
on  life." 

As  for  the  man  himself,  Mr.  Amett  de- 
clares the  President  exuded  vitality. 

As  for  the  message,  he  concludes  that 
the  President  la  not  going  to  turn  back 
the  clock  on  social  progress — that  this  is 
a  time  for  consolidating  gains  and  root- 
ing out  weaknesses.  Further,  he  finds 
a  commendable  flexibility  in  the  Presi- 
dent's position  in  world  affairs  and  ex- 
presses the  feeling  that  eventual  peace 
Is  building  strong  roots. 

I  ask  that  this  entire  column  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record: 

It  Was  tb»  "New"  L.B  J. 
(By  Judd  Amett) 
While  UatenlDg  to  the  Preetdcnt's  Bute  of 
the  Unlx>n  address — a  remarkable  perform- 
ance by  one  of  the  most  complex  of  all  our 
Chief  Executives — a  few  thoughts  occurred 
which  will  now,  after  further  reflection,  be 
entrusted  to  the  light  of  day  .  .  . 

Pint  ot  aU.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
instant  commenutora.  both  on  televlston  and 
In  the  newspapers,  badly  mlscaJcuUted  t^e 
main  thrust  of  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  and 
the  temper  and  mood  ta  which  they  were 
offered. 

Under  the  streas  of  Immediate  deadlines 
there  waa  the  tendency,  perhaps  the  neces- 
sity, to  hastily  scan  the  text,  note  the  paucity 
of  requests  for  large  appropriations  and  thus 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  speech 
conuined  Uttle  that  was  new." 

OH  MT 

In  many  respecU  tt  waa  aa  "new"  aa  thla 
minute,  delivered  by  a  "new"  President  with 
a  "new"  tease  on  Ufe.  What  he  proposed, 
and  what  be  only  half-offered,  will  be  rat- 
tling around  the  world  for  a  long,  long  time. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  matter 
of  the  President's  health.  On  our  telerlalon 
set,  which  brings  ua  all  the  great  spectaclea 
In  living  black  and  white,  he  exuded  the 
vitality  and  the  raw  energy  common  only 
to  a  man  who  knows  that  the  docton  have 
finally  taken  the  clinking  and  the  clanking 
out  of  hla  Innards. 

He  looked  better— fresher,  stronger,  tough- 
er— than  at  any  time  I  can  recall  since  the 
Bay  of  Tonkin,  so  any  one  who  felt  he  might 
withdraw  tram  the  fray  In  IMS  for  reasons 
ot  health  was  dUpelled  of  a  foolish  noUon. 


conversaUon  might  become  embarrassing, 
when  Pop  tried  to  teU  you  about  the  birds 
and  the  bees. 

Well,  "Pedernalea  Piety"  was  mlsalng  from 
the  State  of  the  Union,  thank  goodneas.  Mr. 
Johnson  simply  talked — and  he  Is  an  excel- 
lent talker.  He  employed  the  absolute  mini- 
mum of  histrionics,  following  the  text  with 
flowing  ease  and  unstrained  style.  The  ad- 
dress was  long,  about  an  hour  and  10  mln- 
utea.  somebody  said,  but  captivating.  Not 
once  did  this  viewer  wlah  for  a  station  break 
or  a  commercial  with  girls. 

In  approaching  this  moment,  there  was 
three  obvious  courses  open  to  the  Prealdent. 
In  view  of  the  election  returns,  the  fiscal  situ- 
ation and  the  state  of  world  opinion,  a  weak 
man  would  have  called  a  retreat  from  domes- 
Uc  and  International  commitments.  This  he 
did  not  do.  A  reckless  man  would  have 
charged  ahead,  defying  his  enemies.  He  re- 
sisted moet  of  this  possibility. 

Instead,  he  moved  eomewhere  In  between 
the  outer  extremes,  taking  up  a  highly  de- 
fensible position.  He  is  not  going  to  turn 
back  the  clock  on  eocl&l  progress,  as  well  he 
shouldn't,  but  rather  his  approach  will  follow 
the  llnea  of  what  the  Kennedy  people  used  to 
caU  "prudent  liberalism." 

It  shall  be  a  time  of  conaolldatlng  gains 
and  of  rooUng  out  weaknesses — exactly  what 
the  Republicans  have  been  yelping  for.  In 
many  ways  this  was  a  masterful  speech,  tolled 
over  by  experu  In  the  art  of  politics  and 
soothsaying. 

There  was  UtUe  of  solace  In  hU  remarks 
for  those  who  would  have  us  leave  Vietnam 
In  the  dark  of  night,  but  what  can  you 
say  to  people  who  believe  that  capitulation 
constitute*  a  foreign  poUcy?  In  truth,  Mr. 
Johnson's  position  In  world  affaln  la  now 
more  flexible  than  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors since  Herbert  Hoover,  and  the  feeling 
grows,  at  least  here,  that  eventual  peace  U 
building  strong  roota. 


secure  self-determination  for  those  who 
would  be  free  to  choose  their  own  des- 
tiny. It  is  our  hope  and  fervent  prayer 
that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  will  one 
day  regain  their  righto.  And  we  take 
this  opportunity  today  to  reassure  them 
that  their  cause  and  their  struggle  will 
remain  ours,  as  well. 


Attsweruf  Vieteui  Critics 


Ukraiaiaa  ladepeadence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUGNSKI 

or  ii.i.i]toi. 
IN  TUB  HODSB  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVBS 

Wednesday.  January  25,  1967 
Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  markj  the  49th  «nnl¥ersary  of 
Ukrainian  independence  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  take  a  moment  to  honor  this 
great  anniversary  In  the  annals  ol  free- 
men. 

Independence  was  declared  in  the 
Ukraine  on  January  23.  191».  Yet  barely 
3  years  were  to  pass  before  this  newly 
free  land  was  to  be  Invaded  and  oremin 
t^  the  Soviets. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  EDNA  F.  KEIXY 

or   MSW   TOBK 
IN  THB  ROUSE  OP  RIPRSSENTATrVXS 

Tuesday,  January  24, 1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  critics  of 
our  Vietnam  policy  have  at  times  given 
rather  mystifying  twists  both  to  history 
and  to  our  national  purpose. 

Howard  K.  Smith  comments  on  sev- 
eral of  them  In  a  column  which  I  want 
to  place  In  the  Record  and  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Members. 

Mr.  Smith  prefers  to  examine  the  facts 
of  the  situation  caused  by  Communist 
aggression  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  muat  put  a  bait  to  tt  In  VleUiaxn — 

Reasserts — 
or  run  the  risk  of  Melug  the  world  tMl*nc« 
go  so  badly  out  of  kUter  u  to  proTOke  a  large 
war. 

Mr.  Smith  writes: 

SometlmM  a  nation  must  brace  Itself 
against  outcries  at  criticism  and  do  what  Is 
dearly  right. 

Certainly  there  Is  nothing  we  want 
more  than  peace  for  Vietnam — ^peace 
which  will  put  an  end  to  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  war  and  allow  the  people  of 
Vietnam  to  work  out  their  destiny  with- 
out coercion  originating  in  aggression 
and  terrorism.  This  Is  our  hope  and  our 
goal. 

The  column  follows: 
irtom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star. 

Jan.  33.  10871 

Aj<sweku4g  Camcs  ow  OUB  VlKntaM  Posmoit 

( By  Howard  K.  Smith ) 

Critics  ot  the  American  position  In  Viet- 
nam manifest  elemenlal  Tlrtues.  They  In- 
vent new  arpimenu  with  fertile  Ingenuity 
or  they  cling  to  old  ones  with  weed-like  per- 
alatence.  Their  single  vice  is.  their  argu- 
mecU  both  old  and  new  gn  no  closer  to  being 
relevant  to  the  facts  of  Ufe, 

A  new  twist  the  other  dtt  was  a  columnist's 
plaint  that  we  are  offending  the  very  bad» 
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ot  our  own  hUtory:  By  rebuffing  foreign  dta- 
•enten  we  have  dlscmrdcd  Jeff  enon's  flnt  Im- 
perative in  the  ftrst  sentence  of  oxix  ftrst  sUte 
document— nAmely  that  we  should  ehow  "a 
decent  respect  to  the  oplnlona  oi  manlclnd.'" 
The  oolumnl«t  mlBlnterpreted  Jefferson.  In 
that  famous  declarftllon.  he  did  not  offer  to 
change  our  cotirse  of  action.  He  merely  of- 
fered to  explain  it  to  those  willing  to  Usten, 
wbUe  we  forged  ahead  regardJeee  of  how  they 
reacted,  which  U  wbat  we  are  doing  now. 

U  Tbant  the  other  day  revived  the  old 
domino  theory  which,  one  had  hoped,  the 
critics  had  stopped  propping  up  and  knock- 
ing down.  The  Secretary  General  said  the 
TJ-S.  baaea  lU  policy  on  faith  In  the  domino 
theory,  and  that  the  theory  la  wrong. 

I  don't  know  how  much  history  U  will 
take  to  make  the  point  that  our  action  la 
not  baaed  on  theory  but  on  fact;  A  year  ago 
tiie  Communuta  nearly  took  South  Vietnam. 
They  have  seized  two-thirds  of  Laoa  and 
about  a  fifth  of  Cambodia.  They  have  at- 
tacked India  twice  to  disable  that  potential 
focus  of  realstance.  Lltlie  over  a  year  ago 
they  shipped  lOO.OOO  weapons  to  Indonesia 
to  enable  that  Commxinlsl  party  to  try  to 
seloe  the  govenmwnt:  the  fact  that  they 
faUed  does  not  blur  the  clarity  of  their  In- 
tention. They  announced  by  radio,  and  be- 
gan to  fulfill,  a  -plan  to  take  over  Thailand. 
No  week  paaaes  without  the  newspaper*  of 
D  Thant'a  own  Burma  recording  Oommunlat 
attacks  In  that  country. 

None  of  thU  U  theoretical:  It  Is  what  la 
happening.  We  must  put  a  halt  to  It  In  Viet- 
nam or  see  the  world  balance  go  m>  badly 
out  of  kilter  that  a  big  war  will  result. 

n  Thant  also  argued  that  n.S.  interesu 
■re  not  Involved  In  Vietnam.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  In  reeponae  pointed  out  that  the 
post  four  American  PrealdenU  disagreed. 
The  Secretary  might  have  added  the  name  of 
a  fifth  Prealdent — Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 
m  IMI,  when  Japan  selaed  wbat  la  today 
Vietnam.  Roosevelt  deployed  our  war  fleet, 
absorbed  the  Philippine  army  Into  the  D.S. 
Army  and  cut  off  eaaenUal  exports  to  Japan. 
He  made  all  these  warlike  preparations — over 
what  Is  today  Vietnam— and  according  to  the 
Oollup  poU  of  the  time  M  percent  oT  the 
nation  supported  him.  His  acUon  led  di- 
rectly to  Pearl  Hartxir  80.  Vietnam  has  been 
an  American  interest  for  quiu  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  the  moat  Ingenious  rwcent  argu- 
ment la  one  Invented  by  the  editortallsts  of 
the  Hew  Tort  Tlmea.  They  have  argued 
that  we  should  maJce  unilateral  conceaslonfi 
(like  stopping  the  bombing  without  recipro- 
cal ooncawlona  from  the  Communists)  b«- 
caose  we  are  a  big  nation,  and  they  are 
amaU. 

The  principle  that  effecUve  mlUtary  action 
must  be  related  Inversely  to  slae  la  certainly 
something  new  under  the  sun.  It  would 
give  a  blank  check  to  any  cUent  sUte.  or 
client  front,  erf  every  international  aggrea- 
sor.  It  would  have  been  o\ir  undoing  in 
Greece  or  Turkey  or  Korea.  The  relevant 
facta  are  that  we  escalated  In  Vietnam  be- 
cause they  had  escalated  enough  to  take  over 
the  country.  When  we  experimented  twice 
In  de-caoalatlon,  they  used  the  lull  to  eaca- 
lAta  faater.  There  Is  no  way  of  measuring 
how  many  additional  casumltlea  we  suffered 
because  of  rrwnlnE  the  bombing  twice.  In 
fcny  case,  our  present  offer  to  alop  the  bomb- 
ing If  they  will  use  the  Infinite  channels  and 
ways  of  diplomacy  to  promise  some  reciprocal 
de-cacalatlon  is  twth  generous  and  sensible. 
The  hoariest  of  argument*  now  enjoying 
a  revival  In  the  academic  community  Is  that 
by  thus  hitung  hack  at  a  small  nation  we 
are  mtt>1*^g  ourselves  the  world's  pariahs; 
we  shall  end  up  with  th«  world  refualog 
to  aaaocl*t«  with  us  and  we  shall  hate  our- 
selves. 

We  have  heard  that  argument  a  doun 
timea,  moat  loudly  In  lOM.  when  the  Bua- 
alana  sttOed  rebellion  in  Hungary  bj  brut* 
forca.  Well,  inst^iart  of  being  outcmsts.  the 
Russians   are   being   sedulously   courted   by 


everybody  Including  us.  If  the  Russians  got 
by  with  a  bad  oaae.  we  shaU  do  all  right 
with  OUT  excellent  one. 

It  la  a  fact  of  life  that  sometimes  a  na- 
Uon  must  brace  Itself  against  outcrtea  of 
orlUcism  and  proceed  to  do  what  la  clearly 
right.    That  Is  what  we  are  doing. 


NaHoul  Wildlife  Couerrftbooitt  of  tbc 
Ycu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 


OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25.  1987 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  singular  honor  was  bestowed  upon  a 
dose  friend  of  mine  and  I  would  Uke  to 
offer  my  slncerest  congratulations  to  him 
and  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
outstanding  record  of  this  great 
American. 

John  H.  Dunlap.  Jr..  was  selected  as 
National  Wildlife  Conservationist  of  the 
Year,  In  the  second  annual  nationwide 
conservation  achievement  program  con- 
ducted by  the  National  WUdlUe  Federa- 
tion In  conjunction  with  the  Scars-Roe- 
buck Foundation. 

His  selection  was  made  by  an  impartial 
review  board  of  professional  conserva- 
tionists. The  review  board  made  this  se- 
lection from  the  most  outstanding  candi- 
dates In  the  Nation  representing  each  of 
the  States. 

John  Hyde  Dunlap,  Jr.,  of  WUllams- 
port.  In  Pickaway  County,  Ohio,  whose 
Virginia  forebears  settled  In  the  Scioto 
River  bottoms  north  of  Chilllcothe  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Is  a  aeventh- 
generation  central  Ohio  farmer. 

A  1928  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, he  and  his  wife  Ellen  were  mar- 
ried when  she  graduated  from  OSU  In 
1929.  They  have  three  children.  Shirley 
Anne— Mrs.  Clifford  Bowser— also  an 
OSU  graduate:  OaU  Ellen  Dunlap,  a 
Vassar  alumna,  and  a  married  son,  John 
H.  Dunlap  m.  who  atUnded  OSU.  There 
are  three  grandchildren,  Anne  and  Lee 
Bowser  and  John  H.  Dunlap  IV. 

An  active  farmer.  Dunlap.  age  61,  man. 
ages  31  farms  encompassing  13,000  acnt 
In  Pickaway.  Ross,  Madison,  PrarUclln, 
and  Clark  Counties.  He  owns  outright 
11  of  these  farms,  containing  over  4,000 
acres,  an  Implement  business,  hard- 
war*,  and  general  supply  store  In  Wll- 
Uamsport.  and  two  elevator  and  feed 
businesses  In  Pickaway  County.  He  op- 
erates under  the  name  of  the  Dunlap 
Co .  which  also  builds  levees,  ditches, 
ponds,  and  the  Uke.  He  sUrted  this  type 
of  work  on  his  farms  and  now  does  It  for 
others. 

He  is  considered  a  pioneer  in  the  build- 
ing of  farm  ponds  and  their  proper  man- 
agement for  conservation  purposes.  He 
has  constructed  hundreds  of  farm  ponds 
and  the  14  ponds  he  has  built  on  his  own 
land  are  stocked  with  game  fish  and  per- 
sonally regulated  by  him  for  production 
and  longevity  of  the  species.  Each  pond 
contains  duck  boxes  and  aquatic  plants 
for  duelu  and  other  wildlife. 

A  baas  tlshennan  from  way  back,  Dun- 
lap admits  that  bis  first  loves  are  fish- 


ing and  hunting.  He  was  7  when  he  did 
his  first  hunting  for  birds.  Then  It  was 
quail,  followed  by  pheasants,  the  latter 
which  he  prefers  now.  For  several  dec- 
ades he  has  personally  purchased,  raised 
and  turned  out  annually  hundreds  of 
pheasants,  quail  and  wild  ducks  In  the 
county  in  which  he  resides.  His  father 
early  taught  him  the  wise  use  of  naturnl 
resources.  Probably  his  first  lejaon,  he 
thinks,  was  when  his  father  made  piles 
of  brush  or  cover  for  rabbits,  and  the 
likes.  Today  be  accomplishes  this  with 
the  planting  of  mJJes  of  multiflora  roses 
and  thousands  of  mountain  oUve  and 
coniferous  trees. 

He  Is  the  chairman  of  the  recreation 
and  resources  commission,  a  lay  ad- 
visory group  to  the  Ohio  Natural  Re- 
sources Department,  In  this  capacity 
he  has  been  Instrumental  In  carrying  for- 
ward the  policies  and  suggestloiu  of  the 
department  of  better  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  State's  natural  resources  and 
recreational  facilities. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  John  Dunlap 
should  hold  this  chairmanship  as  he  was 
the  organizer  of  the  Citizen's  Committee 
for  Ohio  Parks  and  Water  Development 
He  subsequently  spearheaded  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  which  urged 
the  Governor  and  the  general  assembly 
to  provide  a  minimum  of  tSO  million  "to 
start  and  expedite  the  development  of 
our  parks  and  water  resources."  The 
outcome  of  this  untiring  work  with  this 
committee  was  State  issue  No.  I  on  the 
ballot  in  1963,  which  permitted  the  Bute 
to  borrow  $250  million  for  capital  Im- 
provements and  issue  bonds  for  same 
The  portion  of  this  voter-approved  bond 
money  allocated  to  the  natural  resource.- 
department  was  the  start  of  the  depart- 
ment's current  »100  million  capital  Im- 
provements plan  for  outdoor  recreatioral 
facilities — more  money  for  conserving 
the  Bute's  natural  resources  than  ha;; 
been  cumulatively  expended  In  this  field 
since  Ohio  became  a  State,  In  1803.  The 
many  improvements  now  completed  and 
underway  will  be  living  mementos  to  thl.s 
public-spirited  conservationist,  yet.  he 
neither  receives — nor  would  accept — 1 
cent  for  his  never-ceasing  efforts  on  be- 
half of  conservation  In  Ohio. 

To  point  up  this  man's  dedication  to 
conservation  and  public  service,  note  a 
partial  list  of  the  organizations  In  which 
he  Is  presently,  or  has  In  the  past, 
actively  participated,  and  the  positions 
he  has  held  In  each:  He  Is  a  director  of 
the  Scioto  Conservancy  District,  since 
1960,  and  was  also  a  director  of  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Scioto-Sandusky  Conser- 
vancy District— 1936-58:  Is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Forestry  Association,  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture:  past  president  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Manager's  Association:  a  member 
of  the  WUliamsport  School  Board  for 
20  years:  director.  First  National  Bank 
of  Clrclevllle:  director,  Columbus  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association:  director. 
Home  State  Publications,  which  pub- 
lishes five  farm  papers  In  the  Midwest, 
emphasizing  good  conservation  practices: 
a  member  of  the  League  of  the  Ohio 
Sportsmen  and  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  the  Elks,  the  farm  bureau, 
and  Masonic  orders. 
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John  Dimlap  truly  exemplifies  the  best 
example  of  citizen  participation  and 
leadership  In  conservation  and  public 
service.  His  contributions  are  Indeed  of 
national  significance  to  the  wise  tise  and 
management  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. 

I  am  proud  and  privileged  to  consider 
him  my  friend. 


slbUltles  In  which  he  has-  provided  such 
capable  leadership.  We  would  like  to 
reserve  the  right  to  call  upon  hla  experi- 
ence, his  tune,  and  bis  talent. 


Hob.  JiBwi  W.  Daj  Ta  Retke  as  Maror 
«f  Paraa,  OUe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

cr  oaoo 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Januant  25.  1987 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Simday, 
January  29,  1967.  In  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
In  Cleveland,  the  citizens  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  and  the  dty  of  Parma  in  par- 
ticular, will  pay  tribute  to  the  successful 
leadership  of  the  dty  of  Parma  by  Mayor 
James  W.  Day.  who  Is  retiring  as  mayor 
on  February  15,  1967.  to  take  a  position 
In  private  business. 

It  is  fitting  that  at  this  time  when  so 
much  of  our  emphasis  and  concern  is  di- 
rected toward  the  city  and  its  problems 
that  we  analyze  the  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments of  the  munidpal  execu- 
tive who  managed  to  reduce  the  bonded 
Indebtedness  of  his  city  during  his  tenure 
of  office  from  over  {16  million  to  slightly 
over  $4  million,  while  improving  the  ur- 
ban service*  of  the  city  to  levels  which 
place  It  among  the  highest  In  Ohio  and 
in  the  coimtry. 

Before  Mayor  Day  entered  the  o£llce 
of  mayor,  he  had  extended  previous  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  his  city's  board 
of  zoning  appeals  of  the  city  councU.  He 
served  in  the  office  of  mayor  since  the 
year  1961. 

The  achievements  of  Mayor  Day  as 
mayor  of  Parma  have  brought  new  di- 
mensions to  this  Important  office.  It  has 
become,  in  fact,  "model  city."  making 
great  strides  while  reducing  Its  obliga- 
tions— a  most  extraordinary  feat. 

While  It  Is  unfortunate  that  public 
service  should  lose  so  capable  an  admin- 
istrator— we  in  public  life  share  pride  In 
this  recognition  of  talent  in  the  public 
service. 

Parma  Is  becoming  recognized  as  a 
training  ground  for  excellence  in  pub- 
lic administration.  Only  last  year  the 
city  provided  Cleveland  with  a  topnotch 
school  administrator  in  Dr.  Paul  Brlggs. 

Parma  and  the  entire  northern  Ohio 
community  and  the  Nation  are  grateful 
for  the  contribution  which  Mayor  Day 
has  made  as  mayor. 

On  his  new  assignment  with  the  Big- 
bee  Co..  we  wish  him  well.  If  he  had  to 
move  from  public  service  to  private  en- 
terprise, he  could  have  made  no  better 
change.  This  extraordinary  department 
store,  In  my  Judgment,  is  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  of  its  type  In  America. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Higbee  Co..  as  his 
new  employer,  will  provide  him  with  re- 
lea.sed  time  so  that  he  can  be  free  for 
occasional  commuiiitjr  and  public  respon- 


Nafiooal  Power  aad  Fircpawer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SODTH    CASOLIXA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESSNTATTVSS 

Wednetday.  January  2S.  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  a  chal- 
lenging and  provocative  article  entitled 
"Natlcmal  Power  and  Firepower."  which 
appears  In  the  January  1967  Issue  of  the 
Air  University  Review  published  by  the 
Aerospace  Studies  Institute  at  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base.  Ala.  The  article  Is 
written  by  Mr.  Anthony  Harrigan,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Charleston.  S-C.  News 
and  Courier,  a  nationally  recognlaed 
author  on  military  affairs. 

I  commend  the  article  to  all  of  those 
who  want  a  better  understanding  of  the 
historical  backgroimd  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live. 

The  article  follows: 

National  Powkb  aitd  Pnapowxa 
(By  Anthony  BanrlgBii) 

In  1013  the  maps  ot  the  world  abowed 
Europe  as  occupying  Ute  central  posltloii  oa 
the  globe.  As  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  than  Is 
no  centrallty  of  poelUon  In  geographical 
tenns.  But  In  terms  of  the  power  raaUtlea 
of  the  age.  It  was  only  logical  that  maps  show 
the  central  area  of  the  globe  located  on  the 
European  continent.  Europe  vMS  the  center 
of  the  world,  not  only  In  European  eyes  but 
In  the  eyes  of  Asians,  Afrlcazis,  and 
Americans. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Europe  discovered  the 
world  without  ever  having  been  discovered 
Iteelf.  The  Chinese  had  an  opportunity  in 
the  voyagee  of  Cheng  Ho  to  sweep  sround 
Africa  and  reach  the  northern  hemisphere, 
but  they  mulled  their  chance.  They  lacked 
the  world  vision  of  the  Europeans  at  the 
end  of  the  medieval  period.  As  a  Frem:h 
writer  said  in  1816.  "This  narrow  peninsula, 
which  appears  on  the  globe  as  a  mere  appen- 
dix of  Asia,  has  become  the  metropolis  of 
the  human  specleB."  Europe.  In  1913.  was 
at  the  peak  of  lU  power.  The  states  of 
Europe  hod  divided  the  entire  African  conti- 
nent, with  the  exception  of  Ethiopia.  The 
subcontlneoc  of  India  was  the  crown  Jewel 
in  the  BrlUsh  Empire.  China  was  subdued 
and  Impotent.  What  Europe  did  not  con- 
trol outright,  or  manage  by  way  of  military 
protectorates,  tt  manipulated  through  a 
variety  of  financial  and  other  pressures. 

The  heart  of  the  European  world  consisted 
of  the  major  powers — Prance,  the  new  Ger- 
man Empire,  the  Austro-Hungartan  Empire, 
and  Imperial  Russia.  Italy,  while  not  a 
first-rank  power,  had  considerable  posses- 
■lone  m  Africa.  Little  Belgium  commended 
the  Congo,  the  heart  of  Central  Africa.  The 
Dutch  controlled  the  rich  East  Indies.  Only 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  regressed,  though 
Portugal  BtlU  held  immense  terrttortes  be- 
yond the  seas.  Spain  had  suffered  many 
misfortunes,  the  most  recent  having  been 
the  bad  luck  to  tangle  wttb  the  rising  power 
of  the  United  Statee  of  America. 

Britain's  power  still  seemed  to  be  In  the 
ascendancy,  the  British  having  won  a  pro- 
tracted war  with  the  Boers  and  strengthened 
their  hold  over  the  Cape  Town  to  Cairo  route. 


Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the 
RusBlans  expanded  their  empire  In  Aala  by 
the  abeorptlon  of  Chlnaee  terrltorLea.  Rus- 
sia, however,  made  oca  critical  mistake  and 
suffered  one  ■'g"**5'*"*  MttMCk.  The  mis- 
take was  the  declakA  to  seU  the  vast  Alaaka 
territory  to  the  anltad  Statee.  Alaska  rep- 
resented &  beachhead  In  the  New  World,  but 
the  Rusaian  government  lacked  leadership 
with  an  understanding  of  the  poteoUal  of 
Alaska  In  strategic  tcrma.  The  setback  was 
diefeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  in  1006. 

Germany's  power  was  Increasing  rapidly. 
She  held  large  and  valuabla  territories  In 
East  Africa  and  South-West  Africa,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  world's  principal  source  of  dia- 
monds. Germany  also  maintained  a  foot- 
hold In  China  on  the  Shantung  Peninsula. 
Had  war  not  broken  out  tn  ldl4,  Germany 
might  have  arrlvf>d  at  an  understanding  with 
Britain  regarding  a  division  of  the  Portu- 
guese colonies  of  Angola  and  Moaamblque  in 
Africa. 

The  United  Statas,  while  not  subordinate 
to  European  power,  was  Uuked  to  Europe.  Its 
people  were  overwhelmingly  European  in  orl* 
gin.  American  culture,  commerce,  and  fi- 
nance were  Joined  in  various  ways  to  the 
nations  of  Europe-  America  In  1913  was  a 
complement  to  European  power,  not  In  any 
sense  a  threat.  The  Umted  States  bod  a  role 
to  play  in  shaping  the  history  of  the  west- 
em  hemlspbere.  It  was  on  Ita  way  to  estab- 
lishing protectorates  over  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  while  giUdlog  the  new  nation  of 
Cuba  In  a  protective  rtiattooahlp. 

In  1013  it  seemed  that  the  Pas  Xurvpa 
would  endure  tax  a  long  time,  perhape  oe  long 
as  the  Roman  Empire  had  endured.  Weet- 
emiaatlon  of  Isolated  poclute  on  the  globe 
seemed  a  certainty.  Within  fiO  yean,  bow- 
ever,  or  the  life  span  of  many  men  educated 
before  World  War  I.  the  power  structure  of 
the  world  had  completely  changed.  For  a 
time.  In  the  lata  104O's,  the  very  stzrvlval 
of  the  European  nations  woe  in  question. 
Indead  much  of  central  and  aU  of  eastern 
Europe  had  faUen  under  control  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  had  largely  rejected  Rus- 
sia's Europeoji  past.  Germany  in  1042  was 
In  ruins,  as  was  ItaJy.  Prance  was  a  moral 
wreck,  bitter  and  divided.  Britain,  having 
"won"  a  world  war.  was  exhausted  and 
ruined  by  a  second  coloaeal  conlUct  within 
a  quarter  century.  Only  tbc  power  of  the 
United  States  enahled  the  European  nations 
to  make  an  economic  recovery.  American 
military  power  hod  to  stand  guard  from  Nor- 
way to  Greece  t»  protect  prostrate  Europe. 
Psychologically,  Europe  found  itself  unable 
to  retain  tta  overseas  terrltorleB  or  even  to 
remember  Its  dvUWng  mlasloa.  Where 
there  was  not  outright  collapae  in  Europe, 
there  was  a  contraction  of  goals  and  a  loas 
of  faith  in  the  ability  to  develop  and  use 
power.  The  United  Statee,  while  protecting 
western  Europe  against  economic  ruin  and 
Soviet  military  conquest,  showed  no  under- 
standing of  Europe's  need  for  power  bases 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  American  admin- 
istrations applied  pressure  to  help  oust  the 
Dutch  from  Java  sjid  Simiatra  the  French 
from  Algeria,  the  Belgians  from  the  Congo. 
and  the  British  from  many  parts  of  their 
former  empire.  Only  Portugal,  the  weakest 
of  the  European  countries,  had  the  stamina 
to  stand  firm  against  terrible  preaeure.  As 
EUe  Deloches  wrote  in  L*  CJtorfwirl.  "Portu- 
gal In  a  ptUory,  the  only  one  of  the  older 
nations  of  Europe  to  grace  the  storm,  is 
like  the  symbol  of  the  Wsvt.  which  does 
not  want  to  die." 

That  Europe  could  fall  to  such  a  humiliat- 
ing condition  In  ao  short  a  time,  after  being 
at  a  peak  In  1013.  has  sent  a  shock  through 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  Westfrners.  What 
happened?  Why?  Is  the  procees  of  deterio- 
ration Inevitable?  Such  qodsUona  confront 
the  West,  especially  America,  which  today 
stands  as  strong  as  thg  European  states  in 
1013.  An  examination  of  tfte  metamorpbofils 
of  power  is  esMntlal  if  w«  la  the  West  ore 
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\43  be  maaten  erf  our  fate,  not  victim*  ol  new 
Historical  UdM. 

TD  besln  wiUa,  tbe  inner  stnicture  ol  Bu- 
rope  Hid  not  change  M  the  major  European 
natlooa  deteloped  oveneaa  empire*  and  pro- 
t«ctoratea.  The  crowned  headi  of  Europe 
knew  eaeJi  other,  and  many  w«re  related  b; 
blood.  But  their  eountrtea  had  scant  ap- 
predatlon  of  tbe  cha&«ed  relaUonsblpa  In 
th*  world — relatlonahipa  which  require  a 
considerable  measure  of  collaboration  among 
the  advanced  states.  Europe  had  the  lnt«r- 
eaU  of  a  single  house,  but  European  diplo- 
mats did  not  see  this.  They  could  have  pon- 
dered the  Japanese  naval  victory  over  Rus- 
sia at  tbe  BatUe  of  Tsushima  Strait,  but  they 
did  not  do  eo;  or  at  least  they  did  not  reach 
the  right  conclusions.  Appexently  It  never 
fxwurred  to  the  m«at«r»  of  European  chan- 
c«Uerlea  that,  In  Franklin's  words,  they  had 
to  hang  together  or  assuredly  they  would  all 
hang  separately.  They  did  not  grasp  ttie 
fact  that  European  technology  was  spread- 
ing and  that  new  power  centers — compeU- 
nve  centers — would  emerge  as  ihreaU  to 
Weat«m  oaUons.  Being  rooted  In  the  con- 
flicts and  enmlUea  of  previous  centuries, 
they  could  not  take  stock  of  the  new  chal- 
lenges Juat  over  the  horlaon.  Indeed  his- 
tory was  repeating  Itself  In  a  sense,  for  It 
had  proved  very  dlfOcuIl  In  earlier  times  for 
the  nations  of  Christendom  to  see  beyond 
their  dlsputee  and  deal  effectively  with  the 
power  of  Islam.  Because  they  lacked  vision, 
the  greet  naUons  of  Europe  turned  to  civil 
WW.  not  once  but  twice  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  two  European  civil  wars- 
known  as  World  Wars  I  and  H— gutted  Eu- 
rope's power.  The  mlUlons  kUled  at  Ver- 
dun. Stalingrad,  and  scorea  of  other  battles 
took  away  the  edge  that  the  advanced  na- 
tions of  Europe  had  over  the  backward  lands 
of  this  planet.  The  vast  outpouring  oi  blood 
snd  treasure.  In  what  amounted  to  domestic 
struggles,  represented  a  near-fatal  bleeding 
of  a  clvlUzatlon. 

What  strange  and  terrible  ironies  one  flnds 
In  this  period  of  European  madness!  Por  ex- 
unple.  after  the  awful  struggles  between 
Frenchmen  and  Germans,  the  French  For- 
eign Legion.  OghUng  in  Indochina  to  save 
an  Important  piece  of  the  French  Empire. 
had  its  r»nks  filled  with  former  soldiers  of 
the  German  Wghrmacht.  Tbe  British  Com- 
monwealth, created  as  a  link  between  Eng- 
lish-speaking uBUons  with  a  shared  consU- 
tuUonal  heritage.  In  the  1950b  and  iMO's 
became  an  aseemWy  In  which  backward  and 
turbulent  sUtes  had  the  dominant  voice. 

These  two  civU  wars  of  the  Western  world 
represent  a  kind  of  mnsalve  failure  of  con- 
trol, a  breakdown  through  Irritability.  True. 
the  component*  of  Europe  in  1913  were  often 
oontradlctory.  Stylee  of  national  life  were 
different,  bs  in  England  and  Germany.  Nev- 
erthelesB.  there  were  lessons  o(  history  that 
the  wise  men  of  early  twenUeth  century 
Europe  should  have  been  able  to  read. 
Through  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Crosadea. 
In  the  period  of  the  advance  of  the  Mongol 
srmles  of  Genghis  Khan,  in  the  «m  when 
Spain  was  flattened  and  France  half  over- 
run. Europe  had  been  the  underdog  and  the 
loser  because  of  a  lack  of  unity — a  failure 
to  direct  conflict  feelings  against  the  ei- 
temal  enemy.  Then,  with  the  coming  of 
the  Benalsaance,  Europe  turned  outward  to- 
ward the  new  worlds  being  discovered.  The 
forces  set  In  motion  by  dlBCovery,  In  terms 
of  space  and  Ideas,  galvanized  the  Continent. 
as  Denis  d«  Rougemonl  hss  said.  "Their  (the 
Europeans'!  fusion  produced  energy  so  great 
that  It  had  to  spread  to  the  entire  planet. 
First.  It  was  a  conquering  energy,  belligerent 
and  busineas- minded  out  of  necessity,  spirit- 
ual by  vocation  and  then  unifying.  Europe 
did  not  merely  discover  the  world;  it  prac- 
tically made  the  world." 

Europe's  lapse  In  1013.  lU  plunge  Into 
suicidal  strife,  was  the  strangest  crisis  of 
our  clvllisatloB.  Tfle  reueats  and  nihilism 
that  have  foUowcd  are  the  produota  of  that 
breakdown. 


The  result,  after  SO  years,  has  been  a  trans- 
formaUoa  of  power  In  the  world.  Today, 
power  canter*  exist  in  lanfls  that  seemed 
hopelewly  backward  In  1018.  After  600  years 
of  slumber.  China  Is  reasserting  power  as  tn 
earlier  dynastic  period.  The  Soviet  Dnlon, 
ooaalsting  of  an  Asian  ss  well  as  a  European 
component,  is  the  second  largest  power  cen- 
ter In  the  world.  The  Indian  Union,  despite 
tte  internal  problems  and  stresses,  looms  large 
in  global  politics.  Unstable,  proletarian 
states  such  as  Cuba  and  tbe  United  Arab 
Republic  aeem  capable  of  far  more  decisive 
action  than  many  of  the  old,  stable  states 
of  Europe,  economically  recovered  from 
World  War  II-  Belgium  in  1960  cast  loose 
the  vast  empire  of  the  Congo,  under  pressure 
from  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  Cuba, 
which  the  Dtilted  States  seems  impotent  to 
handle,  works  bard  to  build  a  Communist 
political  empire  In  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. France  fought  a  war  to  retain  Algeria 
and  faced  terrible  opposition  within  and 
without.  The  United  Arab  Republic  wages 
war  in  Yemen  and  receives  massive  flnanclal 
aid  for  Its  economy  from  the  United  States 
while  the  Soviets  supply  weapons.  The  situ- 
ation Is  such  that  the  West  is  not  only  wit- 
neaslng  tbe  establlshmeot  and  strengthening 
of  power  centers  that  threaten  its  existence 
but  is  actively  helping  such  centers  aug- 
ment their  power.  For  the  West,  however, 
this  is  not  Just  a  part  of  a  bad  dream;  It  Is 
a  reality.  The  West  on  many  occasions 
seems  determined  to  accomplish  for  itself  a 
final  ruin  that  the  two  wars  of  1914-18  and 
193{>-45  could  not  achieve.  If  there  Is  not 
poaltlvely  hurtful  action,  there  Is  dangerous 
inaction.  Thus  the  West  falls  to  take  pre- 
emptive actions  against  Communist  China's 
Increasing  nuclear  arsenal,  even  though  It 
now  reaJlses  that  pre-emptive  action  against 
Imperial  Japan  would  have  been  wise  in 
tbe  l930's. 

In  ignoring  the  power  realities  in  this 
manner,  the  West — and  this  Includes  the 
United  States — acts  as  though  human  na- 
ture had  been  repealed.  It  acts  as  though — 
Indeed  It  openly  professes  that  the  good  will 
of  masses  of  people  Is  more  important  than 
a  solid  advantage  In  terms  of  power.  Thus 
we  have  the  slogan  that  we  must  "win  the 
minds"  of  the  people.  But  the  impossibility 
of  doing  this,  in  a  period  when  nations 
pracUce  thought  control  through  news 
media,  public  education,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  policy.  Is  Ignored.  Tbe  people  who 
are  developing  new  power  centers  in  Africa. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America  are  not  answerable 
to  their  peoples.  Tbe  good  will  of  the  Rus- 
sians toward  individual  Americans,  for  in- 
stance, has  no  bearing  on  the  policies  of 
the  Soviet  state.  WrlUng  In  the  Columbia 
University  Forum.  Davtd  Cort  has  pointed 
out,  though  many  Westerners  refxue  to  be- 
lieve it,  that  "while  there  may  be  different 
kinds  of  power,  power  has  always  been  and 
will  probably  always  be  a  decisive  element 
In  bximan  affairs."  Arnold  Toynbee  touched 
on  this  reality  In  another  way:  "Self- 
assertion  Is  of  the  essence  of  life.  The  self- 
assertion  is  perpetually  being  challenged, 
because  there  are  more  self-assertive  crea- 
tures than  one." 

This  Is  the  real  world  of  self-aasertlve 
creature  against  self-sasertlve  creature; 
power  center  sgalnst  power  center.  In  this 
age-old  struggle  for  power,  the  role  of  fire- 
power has  been  and  Is  crucial.  Europe's 
decline  from  the  power  it  held  in  1913  in- 
volved not  only  a  kind  of  inner  crackup  but 
a  loss  of  flrepower.  or  failure  to  control  the 
spread  of  weapons  once  exclusively  in  West- 
em  hands.  The  decline  Is  involved  also  with 
the  failure  of  the  European  powers  to  look 
ahead  and  master  new  forms  of  command 
and  control  in  remote  regions,  to  develop  a 
combination  of  military  and  political  war- 
fare as  scientific  as  the  doctrines  taught  by 
enemies  of  the  West  in  the  Lenin  injttltutes. 
Historically,  the  evolution  of  the  West  has 
been  deeply  involved  with  the  evolution  of 
arms  and  military  command  systems.     Pro- 


fessor Eddy  Bauer,  a  Swiss  military  histor- 
ian, has  described  the  Intimate  relationship 
of  tbe  Ronian  legion  to  the  overall  Roman 
order: 

"Going  no  further  back  In  hl»tory  than 
the  start  of  the  Christian  era.  one  flnds  that 
the  Roman  army  held  sway,  guaranteeing 
order,  security  and  pce^e  throughout  the 
entire  Mediterranean  world.  Tlie  highly 
organized  legions  which,  tn  the  days  of  Au- 
gustus, numbered  30  major  units  all  with 
interchangeable  weapons,  maintained  the 
upper  hand  over  such  varied  adversaries  as 
Hannibal's  mercenaries,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  inherited  from  Alexander  and  tbe 
mass  rising  of  Vercingetorlx." 

When  the  legions  were  reduced  to  half 
their  former  strength,  and  when  barbarian 
contingents  fliled  the  ranks.  Home's  decline 
set  in.  Thus  Rome's  political  crLsis  wss 
essentialy  a  mlUtarr  crlsU.  Oddly.  It  W3» 
not  that  Rome's  mUltary  adversaries  were  so 
formidable  in  numbers  and  equipment.  The 
aggressors  against  Rocae  were  generally  few 
in  number,  but  the  defenders  were  even 
lewer.  Moreover,  the  Roman  military  ma- 
chine was  In  disrepair  In  many  ways.  Once 
the  barbarians  broke  through  the  anplres 
outer  defenses,  they  found  little  to  Impede 
them  in  the  interior  aonee.  This  contains 
a  warning  for  Westerners  who  In  recent 
decades  have  seen  the  "countryside"  of  the 
world  conquered  by  CommunUt  revdutlon- 
sry  forces  as  they  prepare  to  rtng  the  inner 
citadels  of  the  West. 

The    influence    of    weapons    and    mlUUry 
formaUons  upon  history  has  been  enormoue 
Hellenism  spread  over  the  ancient  world  be- 
cause of  the  phalanx.     Military  changes  have 
brought  about  new  social  systems.     Consider 
the   establUhment   of    heavy   cavalry    unlu 
sXter    Charlemagne's   time.     To   ensure    tbe 
availability  of  these  shock  troope,  the  caval- 
rymen were  granted  land  which  they  held 
on  the  promise  to  render  service  to  their  lord- 
It  was  therefore  a  military  need  that  laid  tbe 
foundation  of  the  feudal  system  and   new 
social    reUtlonshlps.     The    employment    of 
new  weapons  also  has  had  the  most  striking 
effects  OQ  the  lives  of  nations.     An  example 
of    this   was    the   decision   of   Edward   I    to 
equip  his  Infantry  with  a  longtww  capable  ol 
rapid  Are      This  mflitary  Instrument  enabled 
the  English  to  Inflict  terrible  defeaU  on  the 
French    at    Cr*cy.    Poitiers,    and    Aglncourt 
The    ultimate    in    history -making    through 
weaporu-y    was    the    exploding     of     atomic 
bombs  over  Hiroshima  and  Magaaokl  in  1945. 
The  great  expansion  of  the  West  from  the 
sixteenth  through  the  nineteenth  oenturleB 
can  be  attributed  In  large  port  to  the  monop- 
oly that  the  Western  naUons  had  no  fire- 
power.   They  achieved  a  technological  brenk- 
through  on  arms  that  allowed  Europeans  to 
penetrate  and  hold  vast  areas  of  the  world 
But  before  the  nineteenth  century  came  to 
an  end.  there  were  signs  that  the  non-West- 
ern world  Intended  to  obtain  the  West's  tools 
of  power.     Gunrunners  found  markets  from 
the  Western  territories  of  the  United  SUtes 
to    the    grasslands    of    south-central    Africa 
Custer's  death  at  the  Uttle  Big  Horn  was 
symbolic,  of  what  would  happen  wbcn  back- 
ward peoples  obtained  modern  weapons,    in 
southern  Africa,  warlike  Zulus  obUined  flre- 
orms  and  wiped  out  a  British  force  at  Isan- 
dilwauna.     Fanatic  Moslems  murdered  Gor- 
don  at   Khartoum   In    1B83.     But   European 
nations  were  strangely  complacent  about  the 
non- Western     world's    interest    in    modern 
arms.     They    were    almost    exclusively   con- 
cerned with  the  threat   they  posed   to  one 
another. 

Tbe  Japanese  were  the  first  of  the  non- 
Western  people  to  reallae  that  modernization 
meant  the  acqulsiUon  of  contemporary 
weapon  systems  of  great  deslrucUveness.  By 
acquiring  a  modem  fleet  and  learning  how  to 
handle  It  experUy,  the  Japanese  were  able 
to  virtually  destroy  Russian  seopowcr  In  the 
Pacific  at  the  Battle  of  Taushlma  Strait. 
Tbe  Japanese  learned  tbelr  leaeon  well. 
From  that  time  on,  they  knew  that  a  greater 
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empire  oould  be  buUt  on  greater  firepower. 
Imperial  Russia  learned  nothing,  however. 
It  failed  to  modernise  Its  armed  forces,  with 
disastrous — indeed  fatal — results  for  the 
Romanoff  dynasty  in  World  War  I.  Had  the 
czars  developed  a  modern  military  machine. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution would  have  taken  place  or.  If  It  had. 
whether  It  would  have  succeeded.  It  was 
the  shock  of  defeat  at  the  hands  of  tbe 
Japanese  that  did  much  to  undermine  the 
confldence  of  the  Russtan  people  in  the  im- 
perial government. 

The  vital  role  of  firepower  in  shaping  his- 
tory is  still  not  recognlMd  in  many  quarters. 
Critics  of  the  American  role  in  the  Vietnam 
war  repeatedly  have  come  forward  with  the 
argximent  that  you  cannot  bomb  an  Idea  out 
of  existence.  "They  bare  said  that  bullets 
will  not  stop  revolutionary  advances.  In 
this  connection.  It  is  well  to  bear  In  mind  the 
words  of  Professor  Stefan  Possony  of  Stan- 
ford University,  that  the  Communist  "use  of 
violence  must  t>e  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed  by  techniques  aimed  at  demoraliza- 
tion and  at  prevenUng  the  enemy  from  using 
violence."  Thus  while  Communism  Is  an 
armed  doctrine  and  while  Communist  use  of 
violence  has  given  It  all  Its  victories,  the 
Communists  use  tbelr  political  "transmis- 
sion belts"  to  convince  Westerners  that  coun- 
ter-force is  futile.  Nowhere  in  history,  how- 
ever. Is  there  any  substantiation  for  the  be- 
lief that  it  U  futile  to  try  to  stop  force  with 
force.  Indeed  it  is  the  organization  of  vio- 
lence In  military  systems  that  always  has 
been  basic  In  effecting  change  in  tbe  world. 
Pre-World  War  n  China  was  under  the  In- 
fluence of  air  Idea — the  Idea  of  democratic 
development;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Japan 
from  conquering  Urge  parts  of  China  and. 
in  World  War  n,  coming  close  to  ultimate 
victory.  It  was  only  the  existence  of  su- 
perior American  firepower — from  the  South 
Pacific  to'^lroabtma — that  blunted  tbe  Japa- 
nese drive.  And  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
the  United  States  unquestionably  vmu  able  to 
bomb  out  of  existence  the  Japanese  Idea  of 
conquest  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  world. 

The  underdeveloped  revolutionary  nations 
—Communist  China  is  the  prime  example- 
profess  to  believe  that  firepower  has  only  lim- 
ited application.  Their  spokesmen  have 
worked  very  hard  to  convince  the  Weet  that 
this  Is  true.  Indeed  China  hopes  that  tbe 
war  in  Vietnam  will  convince  Americans 
that  their  vaunted  flrepower  is  liseless 
against  a  revolutionary  enemy  in  the  coun- 
tryside. But  the  successes  that  the  Com- 
munists enjoyed  In  the  Vietnam  war  were 
not  due  to  a  failure  of  Western  firepower 
but  simply  to  the  long  delay  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  tn  utilising  lu  weapons 
on  sufflclent  scale  and  against  significant 
targets.  It  Is  true  that  there  is  a  certain 
equality  io  warfare  between  tbe  forces  of 
advanced  and  underdeveloped  nations  when 
worfarf  is  restricted  to  rifles,  machine  guns, 
and  m.ortars.  Tbe  absurdity  of  Western 
nations  limiting  themselves  in  this  way 
should  be  obvious.  It  is  as  though  Euro- 
peans had  attempted  to  conquer  Africa  in 
the  nineteenth  c^tury,  using  only  spears  In- 
teady  of  the  repeating  rifle  and  the  Maxim 
gun.  Tbe  real  Western  advantage  is  in  area 
weapons,  tbe  delivery  of  Immense  flrepower 
over  large  areas  In  which  guerrillas  find 
concealment.  It  is  these  weapons,  of 
course,  that  are  most  bitterly  campaigned 
against  by  the  underdeveloped  revolutionary 
states — understandably  so  as  tbey  are  not 
prepared  to  counter  these  weapons. 

But  the  Communist  nations  that  are  re- 
sorting to  guerrilla  war  will  have  to  reckon 
with  the  cybernetic  revolution,  that  la.  the 
control  of  machines  by  machines.  The  late 
Ralph  McCabe  touched  on  this  In  writing 
of  the  cybernetic  revolution  and  backward 
nations: 

"HlUtary  applications  are  of  critical  con- 
cern now  and  will  be  more  important  if.  u 
some  observers  predict,  oonfUot  in  tbe  world 
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tends  to  Increase  with  pbptilatSon.  llxls 
would  suggest  that  the  variety  of  military 
applications   also  will  increase. 

"Casualty-limlUng  applications  are  of  first 
Importance.  In  Viet  Nam.  the  cost  of  locat- 
ing guerrilla  poeltloos  is  high — in  Uvea  and 
time.  A  fleet  of  cybernetic  automata,  pro- 
grammed to  move  out  over  a  defined  course 
and  report  on  the  presence  of  the  adversarj, 
would  be  more  efficient  thsn  military  patral 
operations  and  lees  costly.  Linked  to  artil- 
lery, this  kind  of  cybernetic  force  would  tie  a 
new  weapons  system — and  a  formidable  de- 
terrent.'" 

With  the  development  of  electronic.  Infra- 
red, and  other  sensors  for  detecting  guerrtllaa, 
the  underdeveloped  revolutionary  nations 
would  lose  one  of  their  most  important  mili- 
tary advantages.  Western  flrepower  would 
gain  In  decisiveness. 

What  we  have  seen  In  recent  decades  Is  a 
nnrrowlng  of  the  mUltary  gap  between  the 
advanced  countries  and  the  underdeveloped 
revolutionary  nations — partly  becau^  of  the 
spread  of  automatic  weapons  to  countries 
such  ss  North  Vietnam,  partly  because  of  the 
West's  decision  to  restrict  use  of  its  most 
powerful  weapons,  and  partly  because  of  tbe 
idea  that  firepower  Is  not  a  particularly  slg- 
niflcant  factor  in  history-making.  But  there 
Is  no  sssurance  that  tbe  military  situation 
will  remain  unchanged. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  cybernetic  revolu- 
tion will  affect  mllltarf  systems.  The  West 
may  abed  Its  mistaken  sense  of  guilt  over 
possession  of  area  wespons.  Finally,  there 
may  be  a  new  appreciation  of  the  role  of  fire- 
power In  affecting  political  decisions  In  tbe 
world.  If  we  have  eyes  to  see  and  use  them, 
we  will  not  be  misled. 

ThU  is  not  to  say  that  the  clock  will  be 
turned  back.  It  would  be  foolish  to  believe 
that  the  conditions  of  191S  will  be  duplicated 
In  1973.  let  Us  say.  The  power  centers  that 
have  grown  up  In  Asia  and  Africa. will  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  one  fsahlon  or  another. 
China  has  awakened  and  is  unlikely  to  re- 
turn to  sleep  in  the  foreseeable  future.  But 
the  gains  that  the  emerging  nations  have 
scored  since  194&  may  not  be  matched  by 
further  significant  power  gains.  Tbe  West 
may  regain  much  of  its  supremacy  because  of 
tbe  technical  revolution  and  because  of  tbe 
underdeveloped  nations'  inability  to  pay  for 
the  latest  stage  of  tbe  Industrial  revolution. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  United  States,  Canada. 
Australia,  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  go  through  an  immense 
amount  of  cybernetic  cbange  tn  the  decadea 
ahead.  These  countries  have  the  economic 
resources  to  apply  machines  to  the  learning 
process  and  the  storage  of  information,  to  the 
control  of  industrial  processes  and  tbe  man- 
agement of  transportation.  They  will  be  able 
to  eliminate  costly  man-hours,  lay  aside  tbe 
slide  rule,  subject  agriculture  to  a  precise  new 
kind  of  direction,  obtain  optimum  yields  from 
natural  resources,  and  install  new  controls 
over  machine-tool  Industries  such  as  ship- 
building. In  short,  the  populations  of  the 
advanced  countries  will  have  a  rapidly  rising 
mcome  and  will  be  free  for  other  tasks. 

Countries  such  as  China.  Indonesia.  India, 
and  tbe  paru  of  Africa  where  Exu-opean  lead- 
ership Is  absent,  however,  are  decades  behind 
the  advanced  countries  In  overall  industrial 
development.  Thus,  after  several  decades,  al- 
though the  military  gap  between  the  ad- 
vanced and  prelndustrlal  countries  may  have 
narrowed,  the  technological  gap  may  well  be 
further  widened  as  a  result  of  cybernetic 
change  In  the  advanced  countries. 

The  Gcrmon  Trfbune  has  rightly  pointed 
out  that  "a  world  power  of  today  is  a  country 
that  can  muster  the  tremendous  material 
means  needed  to  make  modern  nrUssiles  and 
nuclear  armament,  alrforce,  navy  and  army 
equipment  with  all  basic  formations,  bases, 
ground  installations,  logistics  systems;  and, 
what  is  more,  maintain  them  and  modernise 
them  continuously." 

The  process  of  continual  modemlaatloa 
will  put  the  greatest  stnOn  oa  the  revolu- 


tionary  naUoaa  that  have  become  power  cen- 
ters In  rec«Dt  dsodss.  Thus,  unless  tbe  ad- 
vanced naUoos  an  brainwashed  into  t>eiiev- 
tng  that  flrepower  Is  not  decisive  in  history, 
the  atlases  of  tbe  I970's  again  may  abow  the 
advanded  states  of  the  northern  hemtsphere 
fxscupying  the  central  positloo. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NKW    TCnUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdajf,  January  25,  1957 

Mr.  R06ENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  etTortfi  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race,  particularly  his  concern  with 
the  Soviet  Union's  antimissile  system,  has 
properly  drawn  widefipread  praise. 

Favorable  comments  from  two  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  have  recently 
come  to  my  attention,  and  I  request  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

The  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot  wishes 
Ambassador  Thompson  well  In  his  ef- 
forts to  sound  out  Moscow's  attitude. 

Whatever  the  outcome — 

It  says — 

the  President  deserves  mankind's  gratitude 
for  trying  to  spare  the  world  a  new  and  more 
delicate  balance  between  the  major  nuclear 
powers. 

In  Wichita,  Kana.,  the  Eagle  detects 
what  the  diplomats  call  a  "aelectlve 
thaw"  In  the  United  SUtes-Sovlet  rela- 
tions. This  development,  the  newspaper 
speculates,  could  include  agreement  not 
to  engage  In  an  antimissile  race. 

Editorials  from  both  newspapers  fol- 
low in  full: 

(Prom  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot, 
Jan.  14.  1987] 

JOBMBOir    TUES    To    AVKIT     A    Rsc« 

If  Informed  speculatioQ  about  a  message 
Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  carried 
with  him  to  Uoscow  la  correct.  Preaideat 
Johnson  Is  embarked  upon  one  of  his  most 
constructive  foreign   policy  efforts. 

What  he  hopes  to  acbleve  is  an  agreement 
with  tbe  Soviet  Union  that  would  prevent  an 
additional  costly  and  dangerous  elevation 
in  arms  competition  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  full-scale  race  was 
raised  by  Defense  Secretary  UcNamara's  rev- 
elation that  the  Soviets  have  begun  installa- 
tion of  an  antl-mlasile  system.  If  the  Rus- 
sians persists,  this  nation  could  be  pres- 
sured Into  doing  the  same.  As  President 
Johnson  noted  in  bis  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, one  of  bis  baoic  duties  is  to  make  cer- 
tain no  nation  would  ever  feel  It  bad  a 
■rational"  basis  for  a  flrst  nuclear  strike. 

PoesessioD  of  an  antl-mlssite  system  might 
delude  a  possessor  into  believing  K  bad  such 
a  "rational"  basis.  An  impressive  array  of 
experu  maintains  that  unless  truly  fantastic 
technological  breakthroughs  have  been 
made,  which  seems  unlikely,  any  antl-mis- 
slle  system,  however  elaborate,  would  be  of 
only  marginal  effectiveness.  A  nationwide 
deployment  In  the  Umted  States,  for  ex- 
ample, would  stlU  not  prevent  tbe  di<ath  of 
tens  of  mllUons  of  Americans  in  an  aU-out 
nuclear  assault. 

Tbe  President  obviously  iiopes  to  avoid 
tbe  staggering  waste  of  money  and  man- 
power and  the  disruption  of  national  pnon- 
ties  which  an  anU-mlssirc  program  would 
cause.     And  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  in- 
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Ita  economy  would  alwi  be  ■trKlned. 
lU  prloriUea  for  \U  people  »l»o  ne«l  fttten- 
tton. 

Tbe  po^bUlty  of  kgx««nmt  U  enbAncvd 
toy  wlUwtirMd  racocniUon  of  the  esndae  In 
futlMty  whlcb  mAtcblng  autl-mlssUe  tTBtcmB 
vouM  b«.  Botb  naUonf  would  end  up  rigbt 
back  where  they  etarbMl — stalemate. 

But  aot  quite.  There  would  be  now  and 
■ubtle  dangers  of  which  Prealdent  Johnaon 
and  the  BorleU  have  undoubtedly  been  ap- 
prlKd.  The  odda  for  nuclear  war  might 
jump  If  either  «de  believed,  falsely.  H  waa 
"^o"  from  a  countentrlke.  Even  limited 
irara  and  "incldenta"  could  become  more 
numeroua  and  more  dangerous  if  any  m«)or 
power  felt  a  misplaced  senae  of  security 
against  the  consequences  of  provocatlo«. 
What  might  have  been  the  outcome  of  the 
Cuban  mlaaile  crtala.  If  either  aide  had  had 
an  antl-mlsalle  syntem? 

Hews  of  the  Soviet  activity  was  lurprlalng 
ftt  a  time  when  cold  war  tensions  had  been 
iMseolnc.  Indeed,  the  Sovleta  may  try  to 
awure  Ambaaiador  Thocnpaoo  that  their  pro- 
gram Is  only  a  response  to  developing  Red 
CYUnese  nuclear  and  ml«*lle  capacity  r»ther 
than  a  challenge  to  tbe  United  SUtes  for  a 
new  arms  race.  _ 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Thompeon  s 
mlsalon.  Mr.  Johnson  deaerves  the  gratitude 
ot  mankind  for  his  direct  effort  to  spare  the 
world  from  a  new  and  more  delicate  balance 
between  the  major  nuclear  powers. 

irrom  the  Wichita  (Kans.)   Bagle,  Jan.  13. 

1W71 

I      Uwrr«r9TAi«»-SovtrT  •■S*LxcTtn  Thaw" 

In  his  State  of  the  Utiion  meeeage.  Preal- 

denl  Johnaon  touched  on  the  poMlMllty  of  a 

renewed    arms   race   with    the   Soviet  UnJom. 

Be   confirmed   that   the   Soviets   have  begun 


Moscow.  But  rather  than  responding  now 
with  a  coatly  antl-mlaeile  system  of  our  own, 
be  indicated,  we  shaU  try  to  negotiate  with 
the  Kremlin  to  halt  each  a  race  before  It 
really  starts. 

Now  Llrwellyn  Thompson,  new  ambaaaa- 
dor  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  off  to  Moscow, 


there  mutual  respect.  Kumeteov  went  so  far 
as  to  send  warm  holiday  greetings  to  Gold- 
berg and  other  Americans — an  almost  un- 
precedented occurrence. 

Thl3  la  only  symbolic,  hcwever.  More  tan- 
gible factors  In  the  US.-So»let  reUtlonshlp 
Is  the  comjnoD  concern  over  Red  China,  and 
interest  in  expanding  Bast-West  trade.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  "selective  thaw"  could 
Include  agreement  not  to  engage  In  an  anti- 
missile race.  Certainly  the  possibility  must 
be  pursued  before  Washington  embarks  on  a 
costly  antl-mlsalle  system. 


Letteri  FroB  Vitlmui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  inw  jrasrr 

IN  TKl  HOUSE  O^  RBPBKSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  January  2S.  IH7 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  many  faces,  two  of  which 
are  vividly  brought  home  to  ua  In  recent 
articles  In  the  Newark  News  about  serv- 
icemen whom  I  am  honored  to  claim  as 
constituents. 

The  stark,  grim  face  of  battle  U  por- 
trayed In  letters  written  Xxy  brave  young 
L.  Cpl.  E.  D.  Bethea  whose  parents  reside 
In  Newark.  N.J.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Bethea 
have  reason  for  pride  in  rearing  a  son 
with  Ernest's  courage  and  fortitude  as  he 
fights  the  everyday  war  In  the  jungle  and 

„v  w*«*^ -         r»^     "^"^^  ^^^  article  by  William  Gor- 

uTdepioy  an"antlmlssile  defense  system  near    don.  with  Lance  Corporal  Bethea  s  letters. 

■" —  ""^    appeared  In  the  Newark  Sunday  News  on 

January  15.  1M7.  It  follows  below  to- 
gether with  an  article  In  the  Newark 
News  of  January  18.  1967.  concerning  the 
humanitarian  activities  being  carried  on 
by  Sgt.  Joseph  Oemert,  a  career  soldier. 


earrvlna  a  personal  message  from  Mr.  John-  who  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
•_  r-  .  ,.  -. .  — ►..«,-  J  Qcmert,  of  West  Orange.  The  com- 
passionate and  helpful  spirit  of  our  fight- 
ing men  la  exemplified  by  Sereeant  Qer- 
nert,  and  the  quick  action  on  his  plea  for 
diapers  for  the  Vietnamese  babies  in  his 
hospital  by  the  Sears-Roebuck  employees 
typifies  the  generous  American  response 
to  need. 

The  artlclea  follow: 
tProm  the  Newark  (WJ)  Sunday  News,  Jan. 
15.  19671 

-IfEwaaKsa  Warm 
About  WAa  ain>  Foartmaa  or  WasqtrsHic 
Tbam 

(By  WUllam  Gordon) 
The  monsoon  and  tbe  Viet  Cong  bad  hit 
them  and  the;  came  back  from  the  patrol. 
wet  to  their  underwear,  tired  and  very  knowl- 
edgeable about  war  and  the  meaning  of  It 
In  the  IctUng  of  blood. 

When  you  come  back  from  such  an  action 
in  Vietnam  there's  not  much  solace.  Tou 
Bit  in  the  mud  with  the  rain  falling  on  you 
and  you  suck  on  a  cigarette  in  celebration 
of  your  own  safety  while  the  grief  Is  still  In 
you  of  a  buddy  who  has  fallen  and  died. 

Tou  can  do  this  after  such  an  action  or 
you  can  sit  down  and  think  very  hard  about 
what  you  have  Just  gone  through  and  be 
concerned  about  what  it  means  to  the  folks 
at  home  and  write  a  letter  about  it  all,  writ- 
ing about  It  on  a  tablet  pad  aa  Mm  splashing 
rain  makes  stains  on  the  paper. 
WBR^  TO  mws 
This  la  what  Lance  Oorp-  ■rae«t  D.  Betbaa 
oC  b66  S.  I7urst.,  Newark,  did  aftar  a  raeeot 
meeting  with  daatb  In  a  laio-swoUen  stream 


'to'Soviet  leaders.     It  almost  certainly 

bse  soma  bearing  on  the  question  of  anU- 
mlsalle  competition. 

A  sadden  gain  by  the  SorleU  In  missile 
defense  could  upeet  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween Moscow  and  WaslUngton,  so  Mr.  Jobn- 
mtm  must  hare  reason  to  believe  the  Kremlin 
ij  Interwted  In  negotiating  an  arms  race 
■talamate.  Else  he  would  hardly  risk  delay- 
tpg  pevparatlon  of  a  response. 

Od*  reason  for  beUevlng  tlie  Soviets  may 
be  rtaaonahie  on  thU  Issue  Is  obvious.  An 
anU-mlsalle  race  would  be  painfully  expen- 
M    te  tlie  Soviet  Union  as  weU  as  to  the     Varr  Cowo  *wo  iMmufi 

^Ud    BtaMa.      It    is    estimated    our -coat  * ""   — "  ""-^ 

would  run  as  high  as  MO-blUion.  With 
YlstnamrMe  wmr  and  domestic  demands  run- 
at'M  aa  thyy  are.  we  could  111  aJTord  thia. 

Qsmnted,  the  Kremlin  might  like  to  see  ua 
forced  to  divert  some  of  our  resources  from 
Vietnam.  But  It  takes  two  to  make  a  race. 
And  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  proceed  wltb 
fuU  deployment  €*f  an  anU-mlssUe  defense 
the  impact  on  Its  •conomy  would  be  slgnlf- 
teant.  Resources  would  have  to  be  diverted 
rrtH\  consumer  producUon,  and  the  Kremlin 
would  and  Itself  in  a  btnd. 

Another  reason  for  hoping  foe  agreement 
oo  the  arms  race  Is  less  obvious  and  !•■> 
^»gt^\m  But  It  la  there  and  has  to  be  con- 
aldMwd.  Wbat  diplomats  call  a  "selective 
thaw*  Is  oocwrrlng  In  9ovlet-U^.  relations. 
Ob  fw**  Iflsufis,  notably  Vietnam,  we  appear 
••  iw  apart  aa  ever.  But  on  other  questions 
tbsn  Is  a  new  warmth.  Our  ambassador  to 
mm  iriiS(«d  Nations.  Arthur  Goldberg,  and 
Deputy  Fotelgn  Mlnlsber  Vaaily  V. 
lyear  to  be  developing  a  poalttve 
Tifti  haa  a  bstckgrooiKl  In  bis 
"oountrys   labor  movement,   and 


not  far  from  tb«  demlUtarlxed  booc  In  Viet- 
nam. 

"To  wbom  It  may  concern,"  be  wrot*.  ad- 
drvssdng  the  letter  to  The  Newark  News. 

-People  In  the  states  only  know  Vietnam 
by  the  big  operations  they  rewl  of  or  of  the 
bombmgs  in  the  nortli. 

"My  company  just  came  back  from  three 
da5-s  Epent  in  tbe  mountains  only  miles 
from  the  DMZ.  We  were  in  search  of  a  VC 
camp  in  the  middle  of  the  Jungle-covered 
mountains  tn  our  »rea  of  reeponaiblUty. 

"One  squad  went  up  a  stream  because  the 
thick  bush  on  either  side  made  It  Impoealbte 
to  walk  without  using  machetes  to  cut  a 
patb.  A  VC  waited  alone  In  the  stream  with 
a  machine  gun  and  tbe  one  burst  caught 
tbree  men. 

"1  watched  as  they  carried  Cpl.  Moaes  down 
that  mountain  stream,  his  body  wrapped  in  a 
single  rubber  poncho.  The  sU  men  carrying 
him  had  trouble  due  to  the  fast  current  and 
as  they  neared  me  two  slipped. 

"The  water  turned  red  with  hta  blood  and 
sa  they  struggled  to  replace  his  body  on  the 
poncho  I  could  see  the  hole  in  his  bead. 

•Cpl.  Jamea  MoaeM  died  the  d«|f  After 
CArutmaj.  newer  teeing  his  teven-montfi- 
old  $<m.  At  for  the  rest  of  us.  the  wrinkled 
aore  hands  and  feet  from  over-exposvrr  to 
the  three  daya  o/  rem  and  the  bloodshot  eye» 
from  (ark  o/  sleep  were  only  a  little  of  uhot 
u«  loent  ttircmgh." 

Cpl  Bethem  saU  the  big  operations  ore  pert 
of  the  vmr.  but  the  patrol  he  hmd  juit  been 
on  was  "the  real  loar." 

"We  vfill  go  out  again  searching  for  the 
VC  in  his  jungle  home,"  he  »aid.  "and  u>e  vill 
take  more  KIAt  {kilUd  Oi  action)  but  naone 
home  ever  heart  or  know$  the  real  war— only 
the  big  operation." 

Bethea  Boid  he  t«*  vriting  because  ";  m 
from  Newark,  a  graduate  of  Weeqwihtc  Bigh 
and  I  wish  someone  could  let  my  friends  and 
people  of  Newark  know  a  little  about  the 
everyday  war  ve  face  here." 

He  ended  by  apologizing  for  his  hand- 
writing. 'Im  atili  a  little  messed  up  from 
the  jungle  and  rem,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you  for  your  time  and  forgive  me 
for  wasting  any  of  it  but  I  had  to  get  this  off 
my  chest,"  he  said,  signing  off.  " Respectfully. 
£mle  t>.  Bethea.  Lance  Cpl..  VSMC." 

Cpl.  Bethea  said  notblng  of  himself  In  bis 
letter.     What  manner  of  man  Is  be? 

Lanc«  Cpl.  Bethea  Is  31  years  old  and  a 
Negro.  He  was  graduated  from  Weequahlc 
High  School  tn  19Ca.  He  writes  home  often 
to  his  school  and  to  bis  parenU.  HU  parent* 
live  on  tbe  top  floor  of  a  run-down  apartment 
buUdlng.  _  „ 

To  bii  parent*  be  wrote  recently:  "Well, 
we  Just  came  back  from  tbree  days  on  a  hill. 
We  started  from  here,  carrying  six  grenadea 
and  all  the  ammunition  we  could  carry,  and 
walked  about  six  miles  to  tbU  hUl  about  300 
feet  high.  We  flnaUy  got  to  the  top  and 
tbat  400  rounds  o<  macblne  gun  ammo  al- 
moat  broke  my  back  before  we  reacbed  tbe 
top. 

"We  got  to  the  top.  set  our  trip  ftares, 
mines  and  my  machine  gun.  and  made  our- 
selvee  at  home.  Mott  of  the  time  me  and 
Jones  »at  around  a  fire  and  ate  and  talked 
about  all  our  old  loves. 

"It  was  COM  at  night  and  I  wrapped  my- 
self in  a  porurho  and  laid  in  the  waist  high 
grass  for  protection  from  the  wind.  The 
monsoon  is  fust  about  over,  but  it  stiU  gets 
windy  and  cold  here  in  these  hills." 

At  WeequAhlc.  Ernie  Bethea  played  foot- 
ball, baseball  and  basketball.  He  was  good  at 
all  of  them,  but  he  was  best  at  basketball. 
His  team  at  Wee<juahlc  wss  the  first  to  win 
the  state  championship  In  the  history  of  tbe 
achool.' 

He  played  ball  for  tbree  yean  for  baaket- 
baU  ooacb  Lcs  Pcln.  Today.  Fein  eootlnues 
to  get  letters  from  Brnle.  letter*  tbat  are 
anxious  for  tniormaUon  about  what  tbe  cur- 
rent team  la  doing,  letters  tbat  Fein  i 
to  tbe  players  in  ib«  iockerroom. 
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■The  first  letter  I  got,"  said  Fein.  "Indi- 
cated that  he  bad  remarkably  high  spirits. 
He  spoke  of  oondlttons  In  Vietnam  and  bow 
wonderful  the  United  States  Is.  despite  all  its 
problems,  and  It  being  so  much  better. 

"I  wrote  back,  giving  him  tbe  general  run- 
down and  clippings  of  tbe  preas  coverage  of 
our  game  aa  defending  champs  of  the  Essex 
County  Coacb's  Aasoclatlon  lu  which  we 
played  and  won  against  Boy's  High  Scbocd 
in  New  Tork  at  Upsala." 

A  couple  of  days  ago.  Bmle  wrote  back  to 
Peln. 

"/  don't  by  any  means  compare  hunting 
Viet  Cong  with  playir^  basketball,  but  both 
take  skill  and  patience  to  obtain  the  desired 
results.  We  lose  at  times  as  you  do  in  basket- 
ball, but  it's  a  high  price  when  we  lo»e." 

At  Weequablc.  tbey  called  Ernie  "Windy." 
No  one  recalls  how  he  got  the  nickname.  In 
his  letters  he's  talkative,  but  he  was  not  when 
he  was  In  school  where  he  was  unassiinUng. 
and  very  pc^ular  as  a  student  and  athlete. 

Recently,  Ernie  got  l>ack  from  patrol.  He 
wrote  to  Fein:  "We  were  all  quite  tired  back 
here  and  sleep  and  dry  clothes  were  number 
one  on  our  minds." 

Fein's  letter  told  of  tbe  Weequablc  Indians 
winning  the  championship  In  the  tussle  wltb 
Boy's  High  of  New  York- 

"Well.  1  was  very  tired."  Bethea  wrote,  "but 
I  ran  tn  every  tent  in  our  area  seeking  New 
York  boys  to  let  them  know  the  score  of  the 
game.  I  really  let  them  have  it  and  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned.  Weequahic  is  not  only 
Jersey  champs  but  New  York  City  champs. 
I  kru3W  you  never  taught  us  to  brag  but  I 
couidnt  help  kidding  all  the  ctty  boys  about 
the  game." 

-Oh.  yea."  said  Ernie,  "tell  Moe  (Moe  tay- 
ton.  an  outstanding  player  of  the  current 
team)  he  looked  tike  he  waa  fouling  in  that 
picture,  but  I  guess  you  didn't  yell  at  him." 

"Be  never  forgeU  bis  school,"  said  Hal 
Olnsburg,  baseball  ooacb  at  Weequahic.  He 
played  two  years  for  me  and  was  an  all-ctty 
performer,  and  a  quarterback  In  football. 
He's  a  wonderful  boy  and  a  fine  leader." 

8o  Ernie  Bethea  wrltea  bock  from  Vietnam, 
a  voice  seeking  to  recapture  treasures  of  bis 
old  school  days,  and  doing  It.  succeeding  In 
doing  It.  while  tbe  slashing  monsoon  rains 
drip  through  his  poncho  13.000  miles  away 
in  a  hostile  area  north  ol  Da  Nang. 

And  occasionally,  he  U  forced  to  write  of 
a  Cpl.  Moses,  "a  friend  of  mine  and  a  father 
who  was  killed  two  %oeeks  ago,  aj%d  two 
others  from,  the  platoon  wounded.  They 
made  the  mistake  of  going  up  a  stream  bed 
instead  of  sticking  to  the  high  ground  .  . 

(From  tbe  Newark  (NJ.)  Newa,  Jan.  18. 1967) 

Vm  BABtBs  Oct  Diapku — Sroax  Bititx>Tis 
Hekd  Wear  Obanox  Ol'a  Atpeal 

A  West  Orange  OI  la  Spearheading  a  cam- 
paign among  members  of  his  Army  company 
In  Vietnam  and  several  doften  employes  at 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Co  to  clothe  youngsters 
being  cared  for  at  "a  small  Vietnamese 
hospital.'* 

Sgt.  Joeeph  Oernert,  a  career  soldier 
started  the  whole  tblng  In  November  when 
he  wrote  tbe  Sean  firm  asking  tbat  four 
docen  diapers  be  sent  "for  the  small  babies 
here.  Could  you  please  help  us  with  this 
order,"  Oemert  aaked.  stating  "we  wlU  be 
more  tban  glad  to  pay  whatever  they  cost." 

Oemert.  son  of  Mr.  and  Urs.  Charles  J. 
Cernert  of  110  Watchung  Ave..  West  Orange, 
said  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  decided  to 
write  the  Bears  firm  because  be  formerly 
lived  on  Avon  Avenue  In  Newark  and  waa 
fnmlUar  wltb  the  store 

HASS  TO   OCT 

According  to  Oemert,  "My  company  has  a 
smaU  Vletoamew  hospital  In  'no  man's  land' 
we  take  care  of.  It  Is  full  of  small  children 
ranging  In  age  from  two  montbs  to  12  years. 
We  have  only  a  small  supply  depot  here  and 
the  things  we  can't  get  for  these  small  bablea 
are  diapers." 


The  letter  arrived  at  Seara  shortly  befor* 
Christmas  and  It  was  turned  over  to  ICrm. 
Marie  Ikas  of  HUlalde.  In  tba  oatakigu* 
department. 

Mra.  Zkaa  said  enongb  money  to  purchaaa 
nine  doaen  dlj^jera  waa  oootrlbutcd  by  em- 
ployee la  tha  auditing,  caabler  and  credit 
departments. 


Hob.  Joha  Cobbot 


Dunr.  and  be  has  fulfilled  them  aU  with 
uncooimoD  ezcellaice. 

He  ha«  performed  with  characterUtlc 
eaae  and  eflectlvenese  on  all  these,  many 
fronts,  Including  the  reorganization  of 
tike  Department  of  Commerce.  It  Ijb  a 
different  and  more  effective  arm  of  ffor- 
emm^it  as  the  result  of  his  leadership 
and  executive  ability. 

So,  to  John  Connor  I  say — and  I  am 
sure  the  other  Members  concur;  "Well 
done — and  best  wishes." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

OF    MICKICAN 

IM  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAT1VB3 

Wedneadasi,  January  25,  1967 

Mr.  DI^OEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jobn 
Connor  has  served  this  Nation  well  u 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  history  will  rank  him  among 
the  very  best  who  have  filled  that  office. 
Moreover,  his  2  years  in  Washington 
have  reminded  us  all  that  excellence  of 
person  need  never  be  compromised  to 
achieve  excellence  in  office. 

I  can  sum  up  my  estimate  of  John 
Connor  with  a  single,  unadorned  phrase: 
He  is  a  good  man — good  to  luiow.  good 
to  work  with. 

I  deeply  regret  his  leaving  us.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  will  be  hard  hit  by 
the  loss  of  his  service.  However,  the 
Secretary  has  already  offered,  most  gen- 
erously, to  continue  to  be  of  further  serv- 
ice to  the  Federal  Government.  With 
typical  selflessness,  he  has  committed 
himself  as  standing  ready  to  respond  to 
the  Presidents  call  for  further  duty  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  That  that  call  will 
come,  again  and  again,  I  have  no  doubt. 

John  Connor's  Impact  on  the  conduct 
of  our  Oovemment  and  the  course  of 
the  Nation  «-lll  be  felt  for  many  years  to 
come.  He  has  left  his  mark,  and  it  Is 
a  mark  shaped  by  wisdom  and  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Con- 
nor's accomplishments  was  his  elevation 
of  the  complex  relationship  of  business 
and  Grovernment  to  a  level  of  true  dia- 
log. With  Secretary  Connor  at  the  helm 
In  Commerce,  we  have  witnessed  an  un- 
precedented broadening  and  deepening 
of  the  channels  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  two,  and  we  have  only  begun  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  this  creative  partner- 
ship. 

Some  public  officials  win  headlines  and 
acclaim  by  their  handling  of  crises:  Sec- 
retary Connor  sought  to  avert  crises,  and 
by  successfully  doing  so  he  won  our  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

He  has  worked  quietly  and  effectively 
to  help  insure  balanced  and  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth  at  a  Ume  of  great  economic 
stress.  By  his  astute  management  of  the 
voluntary  balance-of-payments  program 
with  the  business  community,  he  has  kept 
our  deficit  down  and  our  dollar  strong. 

He  has  expertly  helped  to  promote  the 
modernization  of  Industry  to  strengthen 
our  competitive  position  at  home  and 
abroad :  he  has  worked  hard  to  reseed  the 
bare  spots  in  the  economy  through  re- 
gional planning  and  economic  develop- 
ment; he  has  Increased  the  flow  of  tour- 
ists to  our  shores.  These,  of  course,  are 
Just  a  few  of  his  achievements,  for  the 
responsibtlltles  of  bis  office  have  been 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RS*REBEKTATIV»a 

Monday,  January  23,  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oc- 
casionally a  newspaper  oolum.n  will  come 
across  my  desk  which  holds  special  rele- 
vance to  one  of  the  major  issues  of  our 
time.  Such  Is  the  caliber  of  the  column 
which  I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record 
today. 

This  article  by  Eugene  Connolly  ap- 
peared In  a  recent  edition  of  the  West 
Side  News  and  Momlngsider,  a  leading 
local  publication  in  the  IBth  Congres- 
sional EUstrlct  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Connolly  Is  a  well-known  and  re- 
sjjected  resident  of  the  West  Side  Com- 
munity in  M&nhattan.  He  is  a  former 
New  York  City  Councilman,  a  man  who 
speaks  from  experience  as  weU  as  with 
compassion. 

Mr.  Connolly's  article  entitled  "White 
Backlash",  reminds  us  what  our  unwav- 
ering objective  in  human  rights  must  be 
If  we  are  to  insure  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  so  basic  to  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

I  am  sure  my  colleoirues  in  the  House 
win  find  this  article  of  timely  interest. 

The  article  follows: 

Wmrr  Backlash 
(By   Eugene  CoonoUy) 

Peopled  by  UnmlgraDU  troaa  vtrtually  all 
the  lands  of  the  world,  the  17nlt«d  States  haj 
witneMed  In  lu  Ume  the  strugfrte  of  each 
•uocesslve  gTx>up  to  win  the  respect  of  those 
who  o*me  before  and  eacApe  the  dUcrlZDltut- 
tlon  th&t  greeted  each  Iriah.  Oennan.  Jev. 
tXMliun,  Pole,  Bungarlan,  Russian,  and  the 
men  of  other  races  and  creeds  bad  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  Intolerance  and  Ignor- 
ance. The  latest,  our  Puerto  Rlcan  citizens, 
now  slowly  struggle  to  win  acceptance  among 
us  as  equal  In  our  democrauc  system. 

Uniquely,  only  the  Negro  people.  Imml- 
granti  through  force,  brought  to  this  con- 
tinent befCH^  we  became  an  English- apeak Ing 
nation,  have  had  to  sufler  over  four  bundred 
years  of  Intolerance,  abject  degradation: 
three  hundred  years  as  chattel  alavcs  and 
hardly  one  hundred  years  as  free  men.  but 
yet  denied  the  full  privilege*  of  a  nation  that 
prides    Itself    on    being    a    democracy. 

The  EmanclpaUon  ProclamaUon.  issued 
over  one  hundred  years  ago  and  noble  in  in- 
tent, brought  no  real  ease  or  alteration  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  Negro  people.  Tbe 
masses  of  Negroes  who  followed  Sherman's 
armies  chanting  "Hallelujah"  aa  the  laat 
resistance  of  our  ConfeOecacy  waa  crushed, 
awoke  to  Ond  that  they  hatf  lost  only  part  of 
their  chains  and  that  slartfy.bad  been  ex- 
changed for  a  serrltude  hardly  dlstlngtilih* 
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•bl«  tram  that  which  bad  p>D«  befort.  An 
tb«  long,  weary  Intervening  je&ra  brought 
only  plUful  «>p6  to  th«  IVegro  people  and  an 
Utnaoiy  •ftdng  of  our  national  consclenc«. 

r'»«^^y  into  the  law  of  the  land  the 
greateat  aartea  of  civil  rlghta  aver,  we  have 
aet  the  «ta|*  to  inaure  the  Negro  people  that 
which  la  Juatly  ihelre— the  right  to  U«  with 
honor  and  ilmple  human  dignity.  Tet  It  be- 
comes clear  that  there  la  a  great  and  widen- 
ing i^p  between  tbe  law  and  ita  Implemenia- 
tloa.  feeding  on  the  tinexUnguiahed  Are  of 
prejudice  to  which  »o  many  Amerleann  hare 
been  conditioned  ever  the  long  decades  oi 
our  history  aa  a  people.  To  succumb  to  the 
forcea  behind  theee  moves  will  be  to  Jeopard- 
lae  the  unrivaled  advances  we  have  now  be- 
gun to  maXe  over  the  almost  unparalleled 
example  of  man's  Inbum&Jilty  to  man. 

No  one  will  condone  the  cry  of  "Black 
Power"  but.  equally,  the  thoughtful  person 
wUl  understand  the  age-old  frustration  that 
baa  brought  it  temporarily  into  the  national 
focus.  Disturbing  aa  it  Is  to  aoma.  let  us 
recognize  It  for  what  It  la,  merely  the  activity 
of  a  very  minor  group  certain  to  be  repudi- 
ated by  the  maases  of  the  Negro  people. 

Moel  dangerously,  It  serves  aa  tan  Imple- 
ment In  the  hands  of  the  demagogues,  the 
unacrupuloaa  politicians,  and  tboae  who, 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  granting  o/  dvU 
rlghta.  WW*  forocd  Into  acquleacence  only  by 
tba  arouaed  oonaclence  of  the  American 
people. 

Today  and  now.  the  greateat  menace  facing 
the  American  people  and  our  democracy  la 
the  aoedld  spectacle  of  bo  many  decent  people 
unthinkingly  falling  Into  the  unholy  trap  of 
tboaa  who  openly  and  covertly  promote  the 
■o-ealled  white  backlaata.** 

U  It  haa  engaged  our  attention  even  flect- 
ingly,  let  ua  reflect  for  only  a  few  pasalng 
momenta.  Let  ua  recall  that  we,  all  of  ua. 
have  almost  certainly  faced  discrimination  If 
not  In  our  own  generation  then  In  those  gen- 
eraticms  Just  past.  Let  ui  try  to  feel  for  tbose 
few  momenta  what  It  has  meant  to  be  a  Negro 
In  ttaeaa  United  States,  subject  to  dlscrEcalna- 
tlon.  Intolerance  and.  yes.  degradation  not  for 
a  gsnsrmtioci  but  for  hundreds  of  years,  every 
day,  every  hour,  and  perhapa  every  mlnuts 
over  tha  untold  lifetime  of  the  Negro  people. 

When  moat  of  us  will  understand  what  this 
baa  meant  to  a  fellow  human  being  Just 
beeauae  of  the  color  of  hla  skin,  we  will  sooner 
realise  tliat  we  must  each  and  In  our  several 
ways  enliat  tn  the  cause  of  exposing  the 
"white  backlash"  for  what  It  la — an  ugly  and 
vicious  attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  de- 
cency, humanity  and  Justice  in  our  mtdst. 
Let  ua  expose  It  to  our  friends.  In  the  placea 
of  our  employment,  tn  the  streets  and  by- 
waya.  and  wherever  we  encounter  oair  fellow 
Americana. 

Let  us  us>  some  of  the  daya  of  our  Utm 
for  ona. 

(Mr.  Connolly  u  acUve  In  tb*  Democratic 
Party  of  tha  West  Side.) 


AwoTBB  AcHBvunirr  rr  thx  TBI 

VlTS  nnloDtats  bav«  been  Indlctsd  by  a 
federal  grand  tarj  tor  the  bombing  at  • 
Canadian  freighter  In  Calumet  harbor  dur- 
ing a  1M3  labcr  dlapute.  The  Jury's  action 
waa  an  extraordinary  event;  praaeeuttona 
for  bombing  attacks  and  labor  onion  terrta-- 
1am  are  almost  unheard  of  In  Chicago. 
Bombers  usually  vanlab,  leaving  the  police 
wringing  their  hands. 

The  police  made  no  arreata  after  a  five- 
month  campaign  of  violence  against  the 
freighter  Howard  L.  Shaw  In  1063.  altho  100 
or  more  persona  were  questioned.  On  the 
night  of  May  38  a  watchman  waa  attacked 
and  savagely  beaten.  Several  nights  later 
two  Shaw  crew  members  were  aaaaulted.  On 
Sept.  8  a  dynamite  bomb  tore  a  bole  In  the 
hull  of  the  ship  at  the  water  line. 

The  terrorism  grew  out  of  a  Jurlsdlctionat 
dispute  between  the  Seafarers  International 
union  and  the  Canadian  Maritime  uAlon. 
The  ship  owners  had  hired  members  of  the 
CMU.  In  Chicago  the  members  of  the  Flour 
and  Feed  MUi  Workers  union,  an  afUlate  of 
the  International  Loogahoremen's  aasocla- 
tlon,  refused  to  load  the  ship  and  the  union 
waa  fined  for  contempt  by  Federal  Judge  B. 
Paraona. 

After  the  bombing  the  Canadian  mlnlater 
of  external  affairs  protested  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  against  the  "lawless  Interference 
with  Canadian  shipping."  The  Canadian 
consul  general  in  Chicago  aaked  city  offlclala 
to  protect  the  ahlp  and  to  prosecute  the 
assailants.  The  violence  here  and  in  other 
lake  porta  waa  not  ended  until  the  Canadian 
government  seised  the  SIX3. 

The  grand  Jury's  Indictment  names  two 
former  offlclals  and  three  members  of  the 
SIU.  The  five  also  are  charged  with  conspir- 
ing to  bc»nb  railroad  tracks  at  the  CMilo 
cities  of  Toledo.  Maunee,  and  Ashtabula. 
Six  other  persons  are  named  as  co-consplr- 
atoxB  but  not  aa  defendants. 

We  regret  that  the  Chicago  police  depart- 
ment waa  unable  to  protect  the  ahlp  and  its 
crew  or  to  arreat  the  terrorists.  It  la  a  credit 
to  the  FBI  that  It  did  not  give  up  so  readily 
and  that  It  was  able  to  present  evidence 
which  the  grand  jury  believed  waa  sufllclent 
for  an  Indictment. 

The  FBI  baa  been  working  on  the  ease  for 
more  than  three  years.  The  grand  Jury  has 
been  hearing  evidence,  from  time  to  time, 
alnce  last  April. 

The  diligence  of  the  FBI  In  this  caae  may 
have  been  spurred  by  the  complaint  of  a 
Canadian  cabinet  officer  to  our  state  depart- 
ment. But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  FBI  haa 
demonstrated  that  It  la  not  necessary  for 
law  enforcement  officers  to  fall  to  find  the 
offendera  in  every  Inatance  of  union  terrorism. 


AMiber  AcUeTencBt  by  tbe  FBI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  lujironi 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVSS 

Tuetdav,  January  10,  19S7 
Mr.  COLUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the 
RicoiD,  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  January  1»,  "An- 
other Achievement  by  the  FBI." 

The  editorial  gives  the  details  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation'*  efforts 
In  helping  to  bring  certain  terrorists  to 
lustlce. 


laaafinl  AJdrtti  of  At  Hoaprabl*  Ba- 
ford  QEBctoa,  GoTcraor  of  Tcaaciwe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TSMNsaaax 

IN  THK  BOtrSE  OF  fUPRESENTATtVBS 

Wednesday,  January  18,  1967 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Gov.  Buford  Ellington,  of  Tennessee. 
in  his  recent  inaugural  address  at  the 
capitol  in  NaahvUle  challenged  the 
people  of  Tennessee  to  face  up  to  their 
problems  and  responsibllltlcfi  and  join 
him  In  building  a  better  State. 

The  Governor  called  for  a  new  and 
better  relationship  betwMn  people  and 
gOTemment  and  pointed  to  the  great  op- 
portunities in  the  State. 


Oovemor  Ellington  predicted: 
Tenneasee's  great  hour  of  tonrmrd  motion 
and  accomplishment  la  very  cloac  at  band. 

.    The  address  was  moet  eloquent — most 
Important — most  significant. 

In  view  of  Its  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  its  broad  general  Interest,  Z  Insert  the 
Inaugural  address  of  Gov.  Buford  Elling- 
ton, of  Tennessee.  In  the  Rkcokb. 

The  speech  follows: 
iNAuaiTaAL    ADoasaa    or    Oo^xknob    BtnxiKs 

Bluhotok,  JaxvaST   10.   1M7,  Nashvuxe. 

TKMM. 

I  cocnc  before  you  on  this  Inaugural  day 
of  January  16.  1M7.  strong  In  the  belief  that 
the  next  four  years  will  bring  to  Tennesaee 
Its  greatest  era  of  governmental  aeoompUah- 
menta  and  standlnga 

The  keynote  we  sound  here  today  la  that 
we  understand  the  extent  of  our  prt^letna 
and  responsiMllUea,  and  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  them. 

Juat  moving  ahead  allghtly  la  not  the 
answer. 

The  trutb  of  the  matter  la  that  we  have  a 
considerable  way  to  go,  and  our  aolutlons 
must  be  In  keeping  with  the  Ngneaa  of  the 
problems. 

We  poasesa  the  reaourcea  to  meet  our  criti- 
cal needs. 

We  poaaess  the  desire. 

We  poaaess  the  will. 

Therefore.  let  our  vision  be  of  the  required 
depth  and  breadth. 

Let  this  Inaugural  day  alao  be  a  day  to 
Inaugurate  a  neV  and  stronger  relatlonahlp 
between  the  people  and  thoae  In  placca  of 
govern  men  t. 

I  have  endeavored  to  aelect  a  cabinet 
thoroughly  competent  to  handle  the  affairs 
of  the  departmenta  assigned  to  them. 

These  commlaalonera  will  be  available  to 
the  people  at  all  timea. 

See  them.  Meet  them — and  meet  with 
them. 

That's  what  they  are  there  for— to  anre 
you. 

Let  this  inaugural  day  atao  he  a  day  to 
Inaugurate  a  new  drive  in  Tennessee  for 
new  assets. 

Tennesaee  Is  aparUlng  with  opportunities 
for  new  Industry. 

The  great  mine  of  our  natural  resources 
has  harely  been  touched. 

Top  Industry  Is  our  goal. 

We  are  seeking  the  very  beat. 

Let  this  Inaugural  day  alao  be  a  day  to 
mark  a  re-dedlcatlon  of  our  talents,  and  a 
re-dedlcatlon  of  our  Joint  best  efforts. 

In  the  meeting  of  our  clearly  outlined  re- 
aponaibiiltiea,  X  welcome  tlM  lalvllege  of 
serving  with  the  85th  general  assembly. 

I  am  ready  to  work  with  you. 

I  am  ready  to  work  for  the  people  of  Ten- 


A  mandate  for  aharp  Improvement,  and 
high  progress  of  State,  haa  been  given  to 
those  In  public  office,  and  the  people  are  not 
likely  to  retreat  from  that  position. 

In  our  mlnda — in  our  hearta — I  feel  that 
we  are  prepared  for  the  heavy  duties  and  re- 
apooBibilluee  that  lie  Immediately  ahead. 

Now  let  our  hands  get  to  the  task. 

Succeaaes  will  greet  ua. 

The  aasurance  of  that  Ilea  In  the  quality 
of  our  goala. 

There  la  no  other  course  of  action — 

No  other  course  of  honor — 

No  other  eouraea  of  pride — 

For  ua  to  take  except  the  faith-keeping 
courae  of  vaat  improvement  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Internal  affairs. 

Whenever  other  Americana  think  of  a  Ten- 
nesaee boy  or  girl.  I,  like  you.  want  them  to 
think  of  that  boy  or  girt  In  bright  new  terms 
of  education  and  opportunity. 

Our  young  Tennesseana  are  thoroughly 
entitled  to  that  status — and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  going  to  by-paaa  them. 
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We  are  moving  into  houra  of  great  Invtta- 
Uona  for  improvecneata. 

We  see  on  the  near  taorlaon  great  oppor- 
tunlUea  to  bring  theae  improvements  to  pass. 

We  are  deHling  with  a  new  and  better  to- 
morrow. 

If  wa  Join  efforU  to  biilld  a  better  Ten* 
neasee.  our  reward  will  be  a  new  and  better 
tomorrow  for  all  our  dtlsena. 

My  fellow  Tennesseana : 

I  thank  you  warmly  for  your  friendship. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  the  people  of  Tsnnes- 
■ee  tor  the  confidence  placed  In  me  to  aerve 
a  second  term  as  Governor. 

Tennessee's  great  bo\ir  of  forward  motion 
sod  acc<Hnpllahment  la  very  cloae  at  band. 

I  value  greatly  the  privilege  of  having  ■ 
part  In  It. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice.  I  am  now  ready  to  take 
the  oath  of  office. 


ReaKsa  en  Rcsoorcet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EOMONDSON 

OiT   OXI^aOKA 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  KS 

Thursday.   January   19.   1967 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  an 

excellent  article  on  the  subject  of  conser- 
ratton  and  the  need  for  realism  in  our 
[X)Ucles  affecting  conservation  recently 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
December  27.  1966. 

It  is  not  snrprtslng  to  see  that  the 
views  of  a  distinguished  former  colleague 
from  MlsslsElppl.  the  Honorable  Prank 
E.  Smith,  inspired  this  well-balanced 
article. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  Prank  Smith 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  champions 
in  this  body  of  eiTective  conservation  of 
resources.  His  interest  in  this  subject 
has  continued  in  his  present  post  as 
Director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  he  continues  to  speak  out 
forcefully  for  good  conservation  policy. 

The  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
follows: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Dec.  37.  IMS] 
Towaao  RaaiisM  dm  Rasouacvs 

Until  fairly  recently  many  Americana 
seemed  to  regard  eonaervatton  as  an  excep- 
tionally dull  conversation  piece.  But  no 
longer. 

Anyone  who  liaa  experienced  a  water  abort- 
age  or  driven  through  ruthlessly  cutover 
ttmberland  or  visited  a  poUuted  lake  la  bound 
to  realize  that  the  nation's  resources,  though 
vast,  are  neither  Umltleaa  nor  particularly 
well  handled. 

As  Prank  ■.  Smith  says  In  a  new  book. 
"The  Politics  of  Oonaervatlon."  the  VJB.  so 
far  haa  been  mostly  content  to  muddle 
through,  and  tbat  Juat  Isn't  going  to  be  good 
enough  for  the  future. 

Since  Mr.  Smith  la  a  director  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  It's  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  he  calls  for  a  huge  expansion  of 
Oovernment  efforts  to  prevent  future  waste 
and  destruction  of  vita]  resources.  Still,  he 
Is  sufficiently  reailstlc  to  sec  that  Washington 
neither  can  nor  should  try  to  solve  every 
problem  single-handed. 

The  TVA  official  also  argues  for  better  co- 
ordlniitlon  and  planning  of  Federal  resource 
prop-aina.  Matters  directly  couching  on  con- 
servation and  development  now  are  scattered 
among  dozens  of  agenclea  around  Waahlng- 
toD.  WhUe  bureaucratic  dukedoms  don't 
topple  easily,  aome  of  the  ridlculoua  over- 
lapping certainly  could  be  eliminated.    The 


nation  can  in  afford  to  farther  oitreaeh  tha 
pork-bairel  polltieklng  at  the  past  and  pri»- 
ent. 

Equally  Important,  aa  Intelligent  middle 
oourae  must  be  found  between  two  bitterly 
oppoaed  groups  thaA  never  did  find  ooosar- 
vatlon  a  bore:  Tboae  wbo  want  to  preserre 
moat  ot  the  remaining  untouched  land 
largely  In  lu  natural  atate  and  those  who 
want  to  develop  moat  of  It. 

The  preservationists  often  Imply  that  the 
wUdemess  must  be  kept  "for  only  that  Knall 
fragvient  of  the  population  considered  capa- 
ble of  proper  appreciation."  Mr.  Smith  re- 
marks. On  the  other  hand,  the  all-out  de- 
velopers are  prone  to  labeling  their  foea  aa 
anti-free  enterprise,  almost  un-American. 

Sooner  or  later  each  side  will  have  to  give. 
Obviously  the  nation  will  need  to  use  more 
of  Its  resources  In  the  future  If  Its  expanding 
population  la  to  be  fed.  clothed  and  housed. 
Just  as  surely  It  will  be  the  loser  If  It  im- 
thlnkingly  despoils  Its  heritage  of  clear  lakea, 
green  forests  and  towering  mountains. 

Reasonable  compromlsea  arlU  vary  widely 
for  various  areaa,  which  la  one  reason  Mr. 
Smith  is  correct  when  he  discerns  an  im- 
portant role  for  states  and  local  govern- 
ments In  future  resource  management.  For 
another,  governments  on  the  scene  usually 
can  move  more  quickly  and  efficiently  than 
the  distant  Federal  Government.  The  TVA 
ofDclal  notes  with  approval  that  Kentucky 
atarted  to  curb  abuses  of  strip  mining  be- 
fore Congress  was  able  so  much  aa  to  agree 
to  make  a  general  study  of  the  eubject. 

STsn  where  resource  questions  cross  state 
lines,  as  they  frequently  do.  Federal  control 
lent  necessarily  the  best  answer:  In  some 
cases  Interstate  cooperation  may  operate 
more  effectively.  Though  such  proposals 
don't  always  work,  Mr.  Smith  mentions  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Compact,  Involving 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Delaware,  which  "has  proven  an  Instrument 
for  action  and  progresa." 

What  the  TVA  director  doee  not  stress  Is 
that  private  Industry  Increasingly  Is  real- 
ising that  It  hss  a  role  not  only  In  developing 
resources  but  In  conserving  them.  Aside 
from  public  relations  benefits,  the  efforta  can 
achieve  real  economic  gains.  Tree  farming, 
for  example,  may  not  satlafy  the  rabid  preser- 
vationists but  it  Is  a  far  cry  from,  ttte  reck- 
less forest  destruction  of  the  paat.  And  It 
helps  to  assure  a  continuing  supply  at  lum- 
ber and  other  wood   products. 

Nearly  every  aegment  of  the  population, 
in  fact,  can  contribute  to  conservation  and 
development  ot  the  country's  resources.  In 
each  case  xiia  right  queaUon  la  who  can  han- 
dle the  taak  most  efQclently  for  the  public 
good,  not  solely  whether  the  )ob  should  be 
public  or  private. 

Though  progress  haa  been  made,  no  one 
Is  ao  optimistic  aa  to  think  that  the  wasteful 
strife  wUi  be  ended  easUy.  If  the  naUon  la 
not  realistic  about  Its  reaouroes,  however, 
the  future  reality  could  be  not  only 
some  but  downright  grim. 


Canegic  lattitate  Prcskieat  Emeritni  To 
B«  RccaffniiMi  for  G>atnbetioas  to 
Eiiacatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  rKMNaTi.vAKta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  January  10. 1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
John  Christian  Warner,  the  distin- 
guished president  emeritus  of  the  Carne- 
gie Institute  of  Technology   in  Pitts- 


burgh, has  been  named  to  receive  an 
award  for  his  outstanding  contributions 
to  education  during  39  years  of  service 
to  the  Instltate. 

The  citation,  honoring  Dr.  Warner 
for  "presenlng  and  extending  the  ideals 
of  education  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment," will  be  presented  at  the  19th  an- 
nual citation  luncheon  of  the  All-Perm- 
sylvanla  College  Alumni  Association  of 
Washington,  D.C..  to  be  held  here  Febru- 
ary 4  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

In  previous  years,  the  association, 
made  up  of  graduates  of  Pennsylvania's 
fine  institutions  of  higher  learning,  has 
conferred  similar  citations  on  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  associated  with  edu- 
cation in  the  Keystone  State,  but  no 
one  deserves  the  citation  more  than  Dr. 
Warner. 

In  view  of  the  honor  soon  to  be  be- 
stowed on  Dr.  Wamer,  I  would  Qke  to 
include  at  this  point  tn  the  Rscoas  a 
summary  of  this  scholar's  remazlcable 
career: 

Dr.  Wamer.  bom  in  Ooshen.  Indiana  (May 
38.  1897),  began  his  career  at  Carnegie  bi- 
stltute  of  Technology  aa  an  Instructor  In 
ebemlBtry,  in  1936.  Subaequently,  he  rose 
through  various  teaching  positions  to  be- 
txxne  dean  oS  graduate  studies  at  the  In- 
stitute, In  1045.  In  1&49.  he  was  appointed 
vice  president;  and  In  the  following  year  be 
became  the  school's  prealdent,  a  capacity  In 
wblch  he  aerved  until  1065.  when  he  was 
named  president  wcaerlttia. 

In  addition  to  hla  dlstlngulahed  career  as 
an  educator,  Dr.  Warner  hss  been  active  In 
dvlc  and  buslneas  affal^  He  has  been  a 
director  of  such  notable  enterprises  as  Janes 
and  Ijaughlln  Steel  Corporation.  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Company,  and  othsra.  In  1964- 
56,  he  waa  prealdent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Aaaoclation  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

During  World  War  IL  Dr.  Wamer  was  on 
leave  from  Carnegie  Tech  to  the  Manhattan 
Project,  where  he  supervised  research  on  the 
chemistry  and  roetallurgy  of  plutonlum.  Be 
aerrcd  oa  a  member  of  the  General  Adrlaory 
Committee  to  tbe  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Cotn- 
miasloo  from  10Sa  until  1964.  He  has  served 
as  a  professional  consultant  in  various  un- 
dertakings for  the  United  SUtes  Govammant 
and  for  private  organlzatlonB  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Dr.  Wamer  is  author,  oo-author,  or  editor 
of  numerous  books  and  orticlea  In  the  field 
of  physical  chemistry  and  electrochemistry. 
He  received  his  A  B..  M-A..  and  Ph.  D.  degreea 
from  Indiana  tinlveralty.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  poat-doctorate 
study  tn  theoretical  physics.  He  b<dds  hon- 
orary degrees  frocn  several  outstanding  col- 
leges and  universities.  Including  an  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Science  from  Carnegie  Institute. 

He  is  a  mouber  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  and  numerous  other  pro- 
fessional organisations.  In  1053,  he  waa 
awarded  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists' 
GKrid  Medal. 


Moderoiae  Castoai  Procedares 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oazGOir 
tN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  BZPRBSEMTATIVKS 

Thwadan,  Januart   If,   I9t7 

Mr.  DIiLMAN.    Mr.  SpcSiker.  I  intio- 
duced  leglflatloo  yesterday  whlcb  would 
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correct  tome  longstanding  abuses  ol  our 
custaou  regulation*  and  procedun*. 

The  general  purpoee  of  my  MM  l»  *o 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  reUnburse- 
ment  by  the  traveler  for  all  overtime  In- 
gpeetum  and  quarantine  senrtcea  per- 
formed at  designated  porta  of  entry  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

This  bill  will  require  the  Government 
to  provide,  without  reimbursement  by 
ihe  prtvate  parties  Involved,  the  neces- 
sary Federal  InspecUon  agency  services- 
such  as  customs,  Immigration,  and  agri- 
culture foreign  quarantine — during  regu- 
lar hours  of  duty  on  Sundays  and  the 
eight  national  holidays. 

Under  present  law  and  regulation,  the 
traveler  by  boat  and  airplane,  or  com- 
mercial carrier,  arriving  during  Sunday 
or  hdUday  hours,  must  pay  up  to  $80  to 
dear  customs  at  many  ports  of  entry. 
The  fee  U  Intended  to  compensate  the 
customs  collector  for  his  overtime  duties 
and  inconvenience.  If  the  same  entry 
takes  place  during  ordinary  business 
hours,  the  Oovemment  provides  these 
aarrlees  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  admlnlstrsllve  means 
of  correcting  this  situation  have  been 
explored,  and  In  the  Judgment  of  all  con- 
cerned a  legislative  remedy  Is  the  most 
appropriate  solution. 

Thl»  system,  while  H  may  have  been 
lustlfled  years  ago,  works  a  considerable 
hardship  to  this  age  of  pleasure  travel 
by  boat  and  plane.  In  many  cases  the 
use  of  these  facilities  by  vacationers  Is 
limited  almofit  exclusively  to  off- hours 
entry.  ,.        . 

In  addition,  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  expanded  commercial  Interchange 
with  our  neighbors  Is  burdened  by  these 
restrictions.  These  services  are  per- 
formed In  the  Interest  of  the  public  and 
the  Nation's  welfare,  and  not  In  the  In- 
terest of  any  Individual  cltlnen  or  pri- 
vate group.  O.S.  citizens  and  private 
groups  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
these  expenses  which  result  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Government's  business, 
pdrtlcularly  In  enforconent  agencies 
whose  activities  are  similar  to  other  po- 
lice functions  required  to  protect  the 
NaUon-  ^     .^ 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  has  the  sup- 
port of  private  aircraft  and  vessel  oper- 
ators, as  well  as  all  segments  of  our 
tranwortatlon  Industry.  The  proposed 
legislation  Is  the  same  bUl  approved  by 
the  Senate  In  the  8»th  Congress.  I  was 
privileged  to  introduce  It  In  the  House 
on  August  16.  IMfl,  but  time  did  not 
permit  Its  consideration  before  adjourn- 
ment. .,        ,  , 

One  practice,  which  Is  patenUy  unfair. 
Is  the  sliding  fee  system  now  employed 
at  small  ports  of  entry.  The  first 
traveler  arriving  at  a  port  of  entry- 
say  at  10  ajn.  Sunday  morning — may  be 
charged  $«0  for  his  overtime  customs 
Inspection.  Another  traveler  who  by 
chance  arrives  at  10:  IS — while  the  In- 
spector Is  still  on  the  premises — will  be 
charged  perhaps  120  lor  his  Inspection. 
The  public  has  the  right  to  know  in 
advance  the  cost  of  clearing  customs. 
Therefore  the  bill  provides  for  the  col- 
lection of  a  flat  fee  for  inspection  serv- 
ices, and  specifies  how  this  fee  will  he 
computed.  In  circumstances  when  other 
aecUons  of  the  legislation  do  not  apply. 


This  feature  of  the  hill  was  proposed  by 
U»  Treasury  Department  and  enjoys  Its 
support. 

I  consider  these  antiquated  practices, 
which  date  back  60  or  more  years,  com- 
pletely inequitable  today.  Transporta- 
tion Into  our  country  Is  no  longer  limited 
to  the  weekday  operations  which  pre- 
vailed when  the  laws  were  enacted  estab- 
lishing these  practices. 

In  promulgating  the  present  require- 
ments, 1  am  sure  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment did  not  Intend  to  hinder  inter- 
national travel  for  business  or  pleasure, 
or  to  provide  a  lucrative  reward  for  some 
of  their  employees. 

I  believe  It  is  time  for  the  VS. 
Oovemment  to  move  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury by  providing,  without  reimburse- 
ment, Oovenmient  services  needed  to 
handle  the  international  commerce  of 
the  United  States  on  all  Sundays  and 
holidays  of  the  year. 


CritiqM  of  Uw»  Co»ariM  ?«»■«  ''»'«■« 
Pracarcmeat  Praccs* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  WW  Kxxico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  January  13.  19S7 
Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  conjunction  with  my  bill  on 
patent  infringement  in  Govenrment 
procurement.  HJl.  2898,  and  my  remarks 
which  appeared  In  the  Cohgsissjonal 
Rxcoss  of  January  23.  I  am  submitting 
the  following  critique  of  our  present 
laws  which  cover  the  procurement  proc- 
ess This  critique  Is  an  excerpt  from  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  October 
issue  of  the  Notre  Dame  Lawyer,  as 
follows : 

A    CBZTIQUK 

Oovenud  by  tu*  preMDt  ponltlon  of  tie 
ComptioUer  General."  •VBTT  federal  dep»n- 
ment  »nd  •gency  relusee  to  oonslder  the  poe- 
•Ible  Inlrlngement  UiblUty  ol  tte  Oovern- 
ment  In  evaluating  bide  or  propoeali  In  the 
promirement  of  patented  Items  Thue,  gov- 
ernment oontracte  are  currenUy  awarded 
without  regard  to  private  patent  rights,  and 
11  a  patent  owner  concludea  that  Ma  patent 
haa  been  Infringed,  he  may  file  an  admin - 
latratlve  claim  for  patent  Infringement,  pro- 
vided the  agency  Involved  haa  authority  to 
eettle  auch  claim*.'  or  he  may  iue  the  Oov- 
emment lor  patent  Inlrlngement  in  the 
Court  of  Clalma  under  aectlon  1498.  Under 
the  Comptroller  General**  declalona.  there- 
rore  the  eiUtence  of  a  Judicial  remedy  In 
section  14»8  for  patent  infringement  haa 
destroyed  any  right  the  patent  owner  may 
have  had  to  a  preference  In  the  award  of 
government  contrmcta. 

However  while  section  14»8  haa  as  its 
underlying  purpose  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
a  patent  owner  whose  patent  has  been  in- 
fringed  by  the  Oovemment,  from  the  vlew- 
poUit  of  the  patent  owner  this  remedy  may 
be  l»s  than  adequate.  A  patent  owner,  for 
example,  may  be  unable  to  aDord  the  ex- 
pense o(  a  Court  of  Claims  suit,  or  be  may 
feel  that  bla  "reasonable  oompenaatlOD"  may 
not  be  Ql  an  amount  sufflclent  to  warrant 
risking  the  mptai  of  such  an  action  •    Thla 


lymtnotM  at  and  of  spMcb.  _ 


Inadequacy  would  be  particularly  evident 
where  the  patent  was  owned  by  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  having  Umlted  resources  to  de- 
vote to  Utlgatlon'  or  where  Infrtngemeot 
had  taton  place  on  only  a  small  scale.  Also, 
there  Is  an  underatandable  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  patent  owner  to  confront  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Government  In  a  test 
of  his  patent.  Moreover,  be  may  fear  thai 
Buch  a  suit  would  prejudice  hU  chances  for 
future  bualnasa  with  the  agency  involved.' 
Plnally  a  patent  owner  may  be  unwllllni 
to  commit  the  valuable  time  of  his  sclentuu 
and  engineers  to  prepare  for  litigation  and 
to  remain  available  for  depostlons  and  tesll- 
mony  •  ror  aU  of  these  reasons,  section  HM 
often  falla  abort  of  Its  Intended  objecuv. 
of  providing  reasonable  compensation  tor 
patent  Infringement  by  the  oovemment 

There   la    no   question    that   the   current 
practice  slmpllfle*  the  procurement  proceia 
bv  removing  the  rather  complex  variable  of 
a  bidders  patent  and  Its  relevance  to  the 
procurement.     On  the  other  hand,   awanl- 
ing  a  contract  to  the  "low  bidder"  and  later 
compensating  the  patent  owner  could  uiu- 
mately    coat    the    Oovemment    more    than 
awarding  the  contract  to  the  patent  owner  ot 
one    of    hla    llcenseM.      The    sdmlnlstrat.lv. 
coata     of     inveatlgaung     an     Infringement 
claim  or  the  coau  of  defending  a  Court  or 
Clalma     acUon     Increaae     this     Ittellhood 
Mors  Important,  however,   present   practice 
createa  a  double  Maa:  first,  against  the  pat- 
ent owner,  who  presumably  must  attempt 
to  recoup  the  research  and  development  ex- 
pense that  led  to  the  patented   Invention: 
sMond.  against  his  Uoensees,  who  have  ob- 
ligated themselvea  to  pay  a  royalty  to  the 
patent   owner  If  they   are  awarded   a  con- 
tract     This  practice.  In  turn,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  anomalous  effect  ol  re- 
aving  the   incenuves   ot   the   patent  sys- 
tem  from   privately   financed   reaearch   and 
development  programs  m  areaa  of  govern- 
ment intereat,  and  of  discouraging  prospec- 
tive licensees  from  taking  out  Ucenees  under 
privately  owned  patents  where  the  patent- 
ed invention  would  be  uaelul  In  government 
nrograms      In  this  respect,  current  practice 
U  not  in  harmony  with  the  Oovemment. 
policy  ot  encouraging   private   research   et- 
forU  in  fields  important  to  the  Government 
For  example,   m  eaUbllshlng  the   NaUonal 
Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration 
(NASA)    In  IBSB,  Congress  gave  the  agency 
the    mission    ot    maintaining    thla    nation, 
leadership  In  aeronauucal  and  space  sclentre 
and  technology  and  ot  achieving  "the  most 
enectlve    utilisation    ot    the    scientific    and 
engineering  resources  ot  the  United  States 
In    view   of    this    mandate.    NASA    has    ex- 
oressed   concern   that   lu   preaent   procure- 
ment  procedures    for    purchaalng    patented 
Items  do  not  contribute  to  these  objectives. 
The   widespread   dlssatlafacUon   with   the 
present    .Ituatlon    Is    best    documented    In 
hearmgs  held  last  year  by  Senator  McClel- 
lan's  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  TrademarXs 
and  Copyright..'    WhUe   virtually   all   aeg- 
menu  ot  Industry  were  represented,  spokes- 
men   for    the    drug    Industry    and    related 
labor  unlona  were  particularly  Incensed  by 
the    present    policies.     Dr.    Austin    Smith. 
President  o(  the  PharmaceuUcal  Manufac- 
turers Association,  summarlied  the  feeling, 
of  the  drug  Industry  In  these  words; 

■This  then  U  the  plight  ot  the  American 
patentholder:  The  U.S.  Government  Issues  a 
patent  and  saya  to  him  by  ao  doing  "ThU 
la  the  guarantee  of  the  US.  Oovemment  thnl 
(at  least  In  this  country)  your  Invention  it 
protected  from  pirating— protected,  that  15. 
from  plraUng  by  anybody  except  the  US 
Government."  A  foreign  manufacturer,  in 
a  land  which  wUl  give  no  protection  to  the 
US  patentholder,  pirate*  the  protected  in- 
venUoD.  The  foreign  manufacturer  was  put 
to  no  expense  to  develop  the  mventlon  He 
did  not  have  to  Invest  In  the  complicated 
apparattu  of  modern  research:   he  did  not 
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liflve  to  think  any  orlcln^  thoughts:  he  did 
not  have  to  awMt  over  the  tnvemtloa,  or  test 
It,  or  develop  It.  or  ouu-kat  It.  He  did  ztot 
liAve  to  nun*  It  to  cocnmcrcl&l  mAtaiity. 
In  moat  Lnst&noea.  he  neod  not  pay  Ameiic&n 
•ocUl  aecurlty  or  Stat«  and  Ptderal  income 
UXM.  He  U  fr«e  from  the  burden  of  varloue 
law*  enacts  to  protect  American  labor.  Hla 
ccmtB  are  low.  bU  invevtmeot  small.  Tet, 
under  the  poUclea  which  are  being  pursued, 
the  biggest  ilQgle  customer  in  the  United 
State*,  namely,  the  U.S.  OOTemmont.  la  hla. 

"Meanwhile,  the  American  patentholder  is 
told  that  all  he  can  do  Is  sue  the  United 
Scatea  for  a  limited  amount  of  damages. 
Whether  even  limited  damages  will  be  paid 
depends  altogether  upon  wbeiher  the  patent- 
holder  can  afford  to  bring  an  action  In  the 
Court  ot  Clalma  and  wale  thro\igh  the  3 
to  4  years  an  adjudication  of  hLs  rights  is 
Ukely  to  require  In  that  court,  and  wait 
through  a  possible  appeal  aa  well.  Uean- 
vhlle.  the  OoTcmznent  and  Ita  Infringing 
fuppller  are  free  to  Invade  the  patentholder's 
rlghu  again  and  again  because  the  patent- 
holder  cannot  get  an  injunction  against  the 
Oovemment  to  stop  the  Infringement,  aa 
be  could  were  a  prlTate  party  guilty  of  aim- 
liar  tortuous  \^c\  conduct."** 

Representative  Roudebuab  of  Indiana 
pointed  out  that  present  government  prac- 
tices bad  cost  the  drug  Industry  alone  an 
sattmated  ten  mlllloo  dollars  during  the 
preceding  five  years  and  that  over  &00  Job* 
had  been  lost  in  the  Industry  aa  a  direct 
result  of  this  policy.** 

Senator  kfcClellan  was  more  Impressed 
with  tb«  baalc  principles  underlying  the 
problem.     Be  stated: 

"We  grant  these  p&tenU  and  the  same 
Oovemmene  undertakes  by  the  patent  system 
to  provide  a  protection  to  those  who  receive 
the  patents.  .  .  .  |I|f  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Itaelf  engage*  In  a  pnicUoe  calculated  to  Im- 
pair that  system  and  Impair  that- protection. 
I  Just  wonder  about  the  consistency  of  It.  .  .  . 
The  principle  Involved  here  Is  bl^er  to  me, 
ffiucb  bigger,  than  the  loaa  of  maybe  glO  mU* 
llOQ  every  5  yean  In  wages  that  would  b* 
paid"" 

A  number  o€  m*a«un*  are  being  consid- 
ered to  reverse  the  Herbert  Cooper  rationale— 
or  at  least  to  soften  its  Impact.  They  include 
•uggestsd  administrative  propoaals  that  could 
b«  adopted  within  the  framework  of  existing 
statutory  authority  and  are.  presimiably.  con- 
sistent with  the  viewpoint  of  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneial.  More  significantly,  the 
rsforms  include  tegtslative  proposals  to  lim- 
it the  scope  of  section  141M.  expand  the  set- 
tisment  authority  of  federal  agencies  or 
amend  the  procurement  statutes  to  autboriz* 
agencies  to  negotiate  with  the  patent  owner 
or  his  licensees  for  ths  procurement  of 
patented  items. 

PATOn  ORMOUnTT 

Before  detailing  these  proposals,  patent 
Indemnity  should  be  considered,  since  It  Is 
sympotomacic  of  the  problem  and  Ls  seen  by 
some  as  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem." 
On  the  question  of  whether  to  include  patent 
Indemnity  provisions  in  government  con- 
tracts, essentially  two  approaches  have  been 
fallowed :  one  has  been  adc^ted  by  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations 
lA&PR)  and  the  other  U  typified  by  NASA's 
policy.  In  general.  ASPR  requires  pstent 
indemnity  across  the  board  In  formally  ad- 
vertised procurements  and  permits  indemnity 
In  negotiated  supply  contracts  (1)  when 
the  supplies  nomi&Uy  are  sold  or  have  been 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  or  (2) 
where  the  patent  owner  contends  that  the 
prospective  procurement  would  Infringe  bis 
patent  and  the  low  bidder  or  offeror  Is  willing 
to  Indemnify  the  Oovemment  without  an  in- 
crease in  prlce.>^  The  NASA  practice  haa 
been  to  use  patent  Indemnity  only  In  nxe 
Instances  In  supply  contracts,  and  then  only 
With  respect  to  an  Idenilfled  patent  or  group 


ot  patenU.>*  Both  ASPR  and  NASA  proscrlb* 
patent  Indemnity  clauses  In  research  and  de- 
velopment oontracts:  however.  ASFB  permits 
Indonnlt;  for  supplies  when  such  purchases 
are  contemplated  under  research  and  dev*(- 
OfKnent  contrBots." 

Proponents  of  patent  indemnity  argue  that 
It  properly  gives  a  patent  owner  a  competitive 
advantage  In  obtaining  government  con- 
tracts, since  be  does  not  have  to  Include  In 
his  bid  a  "cushion"  against  contingent  lia- 
bility which  presumably  his  unlicensed  com- 
petitors must  Include.  Horeover.  it  la  argued, 
if  such  clauses  were  generally  enforced,  they 
would  free  the  Oovemment  of  liability  for 
the  infringing  acts  of  it*  contractors,  thereby 
lessemng  the  Government's  ultimate  pro- 
curement costs.  Patent  Indemnity  clauses 
are  not  generally  enforced  by  th*  Oovem- 
ment. however,  and  thus,  they  do  not  achieve 
this  result." 

A  principal  objection  to  the  use  of  patent 
indemnity  clause*  Is  that  they  make  It  dif- 
ficult, and  in  many  coses  impoKiible,  for  an 
agency  to  settle  a  patent  owner's  administra- 
tive claim  for  infringement.  To  be  obligated 
to  reimburse  the  Government  for  any  admin- 
istrative settlement,  the  Indemnitor  must 
flnt  agree  to  the  settlement. "•  and  It  is  usually 
to  his  advantage  not  to  agree,  thus  forcing 
the  patent  owner  into  a  suit  against  the  Oov- 
emment In  the  Court  of  Clalma.  In  this  way 
the  Indemnitor  can  have  his  competitor's  pat- 
ent litigated  at  no  cost  to  him.  Patent  in- 
demnity clauses  may  also  have  the  effect  of 
unnecessarily  increasing  contract  costs  be- 
cause of  the  Inclusion  by  bidders  of  a  con- 
tingency fund;  *  they  may  discourage  pro- 
spective bidders  from  taking  pert  In  procure- 
ments because  of  the  uncertainties  of  In- 
fringement liability;  finally,  they  may  en- 
courage contractors  to  use  second-beet  mate- 
rials to  avoid  possible  infringement  liability. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  the  present  NASA 
policy  is  based  on  a  conclusion  that»  on  bal- 
ance, across-the-board  use  of  patent  in- 
demnity clauses  creates  more  problems  than 
It  solvM  for  both  the  patent  owner  and  the 
Oovemment.  Regardless  of  whether  this 
conclusion  is  valid  and  whether  indemnity  is 
used,  there  la  no  question  that  there  Is  legit- 
imate concern  over  tbe  present  government 
procedures  for  the  procurement  of  patented 
Items.  As  noted  above,  thla  ooncem  ha* 
prompted  a  number  of  propoeals  deMgnad  to 
change  present  polldea. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


>  For  an  Interesting  case  on  the  aTjthcwlty  of 
tbe  Comptroller  General  as  head  of  tflie  Oen- 
enJ  Accounting  Office  to  control  government 
procurements  see  United  States  ex  ret-  Brook- 
field  Constr.  Co.  v.  Stewart,  339  F.3d  755 
(D.C.  Clr.  1964).  See  also.  House  Comm. 
on  Expendltxiree  In  the  Executive  Dep'ts, 
The  General  Accounting  Offlce.  A  Study  of 
lt»  tvnctions  and  Operations.  H-R.  Rtr.  No. 
1441.  81st  Cong.,  1st  Seas  (1040):  UACHoraiT 
&  AixjzD  PaomjcTs  iHormm,  th«  Oovbw- 

MKKT     COMTEACTOa     STtD     THE     OCWCXAI.     AC- 
COUKTINO    0»TIC«     (IBM). 

*  See  text  accompanying  note*  73-74 
tnfr: 

■  Estimates  of  "out-of-pocket"  costs  of  a 
patent  suit  in  the  Court  of  Clalma  run  aa 
high  as  t250.000.  Yeaton.  The  Admlnlflfrs- 
Uve  Claim  Procedure.  25  FD.  BJ.  IM.  108 
(1905).  Coupling  thU  with  the  fact  that  of 
143  patent  cases  closed  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  from  19S2  to  1984.  the  patentee  pre- 
vailed In  only  forty-seven,  or  less  than  one 
out  of  throe.  Dreyfus,  Government  Counter- 
claim for  Patent  Infringement.  B  PTC  J.  R«s. 
*  ED.  459,  488  <19«5>,  the  deterrvnt  to  such 
suits  Is  cle*r. 

*"We  have  pointed  out  and  have 
numerous  examples  showing  that  for  anutll 
business  (the  primsry  sufferer)  a  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Clalma  Is  no  remedy  at  an  because 
of  Ita  cost  and  the  delay  Involved."  Letter 
from  Henry  J.  Cappello.  National  Small 
Buslne**  AssoclaUoo,  to  Hon.  John  J.  Uo- 


QeUan.  July  30.  1906.  aet  forth  in  Bmrtnp$ 
<m  S.  1047.  at  B8,  91: 

"We  beUeve  that  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs completely  overlooks  the  fact  that  mar* 
often  than  not  the  Inventor  seeks  a  patent 
DO  his  dlsoovery  not  so  much  In  the  hope  of 
royalties  but  rather  in  the  hope  of  enjoying 
aom*  jznall  preferential  position  in  the 
manufacture  of  hla  braJnchlLd."  Statecoant 
of  J.  P.  Perry.  NaUonal  Small  Business  As- 
sociation. Hesrfnys  on  8.  2047.  at  58,  80. 

•OfovlouBly.  attorneys  representing  the 
Oovemment  In  either  an  administrative 
''1«'"T  for  patent  infringement  or  a  court  ac- 
Uon must  consult  in  oonslderable  detail  with 
government  sctentlOc  and  technical  experts 
on  the  merits  of  the  claim.  These  some  ex- 
perts are  usually  potential  "customers"  for 
equipment  or  services  In  the  area  involved 
An  understandable  reaction  often  encount- 
ered is  a  feeling  of  antagonism  toward  the 
party  claiming  compensation  from  tbe  Gov- 
ernment. For  this  reason,  most  government 
attorneys  make  a  practice,  usually  suoccas- 
fill,  of  explaining  to  potential  witnesses  that 
by  bringing  a  claim  the  patentae  ia  merely 
ejKercising  his  legal  rlghU  In  a  wholly  appro- 
prlats  manner. 

•  See  Yeaton,  supra  note  17.  at  108.  Under 
Its  recenUy  amended  rules,  the  Court  of 
Claims  discovery.  In  many  respects.  Is  vir- 
tually coextensive  with  that  under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  L&ne,  Certain 
JIuIes  of  the  United  State*  Court  of  CtaimM 
in  Patent  Suit*.  26  Fed.  BJ.  118  (1985). 

^72  SUt.  436  (1958).  43  U.S.C.  113451- 
(C)(5),  (8)    (1964). 

■Address  by  Robert  P.  AUnutt,  Moatbly 
Meeting  of  the  Ixis  Angeles  Council,  West- 
em  Electronic  Manufacturen  AasodaOon, 
Febmary  22,  1968. 

•  Hearings  on  S.  1047. 
» Id.  at  18. 

"  /d.  at  39. 

» Id.  at  39.  30. 

» Id.  at  87. 

"  ASPR  !  9-103,  33  CrSL.  f  9-109  (Supp. 
1968). 

^  NASA  Proc\irement  RegulaUan  i  9.104, 
41  CJ».R,  I  18-«.104  (1908). 

'•ASPR  19-103(1).  S3  CJJl.  I  9-103  (Supp. 
1966).  In  Van  Valkenbur^.  Nooger  h.  Ne- 
ville. Inc..  B-189586  (July  2,  1969) ,  the  Comp- 
troller General  stated  that  "there  i.t  no  man- 
datory requirement  that  a  patent  Indemmty 
clause  be  Included  in  a  Government  con- 
tract ....  The  advisability  of  using  the  in- 
demnity clause  is  the  f»ninary  reepoDslbllity 
of  the  procuring  agency  .  ,  .  ."  Bv.t  see  Bec- 
tro-Neutronics,  Inc^  B-154001  (June  22, 
1964),  where  the  Comptroller  Oener«J  stated 
that  the  matter  is  "subject  to  re\-lew  by  our 
once  on  tbe  basis  of  tbe  facte  and  circum- 
stances of  each  case  presented."  Where  an 
indemnity  clause  la  Included  In  an  Invitation 
for  bids,  a  bidder  who  takes  exception  to  the 
clause  is  nonresponsive.  ACF  Industzles. 
B-15&640  (Feb    5.  1966). 

**  As  concluded  by  Lawrence  Glasamaa. 
Chief.  Patents  Procurement  Branch,  Office  of 
ihe  Chief  Signal  OOccr,  VS.  Army:  "There 
Is  an  extreme  lack  of  infonnaUan  as  to  the 
monetary  benefits  which  the  Government  has 
derived  from  the  clause.  The  best  avail- 
able estimate  which  is  admittedly  based  on 
very  incomplete  studies  is  that  tbe  saving 
has  been  about  840,000.  The  Lane  Ufettomt 
case  lUnlied  SUtes  v.  C.  U.  lisnc  Lifeboat 
Co..  118  F.  2d  793  (2d  Clr.  1941).  cert,  dis- 
missed, 314  n.S.  679  (1941)1  Is  the  only  pub- 
lished decision  which  refers  to  a  recovery 
by  the  Government  based  on  an  indemnity 
clause.  However,  there  have  undoubtedly 
been  cases  In  which  Indemnifying  contt^c- 
tors  have  voluntarily  contributed  to  tbe  set- 
tlement of  infringement  claims  or  of  suits 
In  the  Court  of  Claims  without  any  cumula- 
tive record  having  been  kept  from  which 
the  overall  benefits  to  the  Government  could 
be  calculated.  It  U  Tmllkely  that  any  of 
tJiese  setUements  were  very- large  or  they 
would  have  been  better  knoam  Hnoaf  gov- 
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tnuntnt  omcUU  concwnKl  with   Uil«  »u«>- 
j^Pt-      nu— "*"     Tlu    Patent    liuumnutl 
CtauM   <»   Government    Contfoctt, 
WMH.  L  Bm.  iM.  3T7-7a    (IBST)- 
Dremu,    nip™.   i«««    S^-    »'    ♦*'■ 

«U*  Martin  Co.  ».  UnlMd  SUtes,  163  r. 
Snjip.  97«  (CtCl.  1868). 

»Di  Olawnui.  nipni  noU  (1.  at  380.  tl» 
autbor  noted: 

"At  iMit  eight  coDtTKton.  Including  lev- 
er»l  of  tne  lirgMt  In  the  electronic  Held.  h»»e 
indicated  that  at  leaat  on  occaalon  they  In- 
clude Buch  TCntlngency  reeervee  In  the  con- 
tract price  and  that  these  reeervee  vary  from 
1  percent  to  6  percent  or  the  price.  During 
World  War  n,  one  company  refunded  ap- 
prollmately  MIO.OOO  repreeentlng  a  contln- 
uencT  re«rve  accumulated  under  a  number 
of  conlracU  In  return  for  the  Oovemmenfa 
aereemen  to  cancel  the  Indemnity  provlalona 
of  the  contracta.  The  |  Report  on  the  nnder 
Secretary  of  War  Patent  Conference  held  at 
Aberdeen  Prorlng  Ground,  Maryland.  Deoem- 
ber  IS  and  IS.  ii**\  deacrtbea  on  pagea  87  and 
B8.  a  aunllar  ittuaUon  InvoHmg  »8.100,000. 


growth  and  proeperlty:  the  hlgheet  number      eierclae  thoee  puraulta  In   which  they  find 
irer  employed.  thTgreateat  roilalned  period     meaning,  purpoee  and  .aturacUon. 


of  low  unemployment  ^nce  World  War  n. 
and  record  eamtnga  In  moat  aieaa  of 
employment. 

Equally  algnUcant.  Wlaconaln  hae  ad- 
vanced through  the  enactment  of  Important 
legislative  program!. 

We  have  broadened  and  expanded  the  op- 


My  admlnlatratlon  during  the  coming 
yeara  la  pledged  to  encourage  the  fulflllmeot 
of  thoee  Ideala  among  our  cltlaena.  Work- 
ing together — the  people,  their  legislative 
lepresentatlvea  and  the  Executive  omce— 
can  pledge  to  piireue  excellence,  knowing  It 
win  not  alwaya  be  reached,  but  knowing  that 


nortunlty  of  our  youthful  cltlaena  to  receive      it  ahould  alwayi  be  our  goal 


education  beyond  high  achool. 

We  have  Increased  the  care  and  aaalstanoe 
available  to  the  blind,  handicapped,  needy 
and  aged. 

We  have  provided  foe  an  accelerated  high- 
way construction  program  and  stepped^up 
safety  program. 

We  have  unleashed  a  powerful  legislative 
weapon  for  use  In  the  batUe  against  water 
pollution. 

Yet  there  Is  more  to  be  done — much  more. 
This  era  of  advancing  technology,  economic 
growth  and  social  progreai  generates  new 
needs  and  problems:  It  demands  new  Wees. 


That  spirit — a  spirit  of  dedication  to  the 
continual  advancement  of  our  great  State 
and  to  the  growing  security,  proeperlty  and 
opportunity  for  our  cltlaens — will.  I  trust,  be 
the  hallmark  of  my  admlnlatratlon  during 
the  coming  years. 

The  very  roots  of  my  being  are  deep  In 
the  soil  of  Wisconsin.  As  a  boy  growing  up  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  our  State.  1  grew  to 
know  and  love  lU  rolUng  hUla.  Its  rich  for- 
esu  and  farmlands.  I  grew  up  with  a  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  flah,  fowl,  and  deer 
that  deUght  children  and  challenge  sporu- 
men. 

In  my  maturity,  I  developed  an  admiration 
for  the  men  and  women  of  earlier  genera- 


new  answers. 

Dw.  •  •««— —  ^    \..         T_„  r^^vwr*»ti         The  true  challenge  before  us  Is  to  stlmu-  iur  wo  i*iou  •»«  «»»>..»  -.  — —  a 

although  at  the  time  the  discussion  reparttd  oeaUve  wnrer  of  free  men  to  direct  Uona  who  had  carved  a  vibrant  common- 

on  took  place,  the  matter  had  not  yet  been     ^^^  ^^^^  destlny^ld  the  turmoU  of  growth  wealth  out  of  the  wlldemeaa:  pioneering  peo- 

flnally  concluded."^     ,..„_.  ««„„_Hlr^.      and   change.     It  requires   that  your   public  pie  who  set  In  motion  the  parted  enttrprlaes 

officials    prove    themselvee    eeroantl    of    the  '  ""'  *       "■  '"* 


In  view  of  thu  he  c<mcluded;  "AMoronog     "-^"tj^,,  "th'eiiwlvee    KnwVi.    o'f   the     ihlch  have  produced  thla  great  and  growing 
to  the  beat  avaUable  evldrace   lose  'f^^     ?^  „  J^  „^„,  ^  tt,  ,orcea  testing  us.     SteW.  .       ^„ 

indemnity    clauses)    »ub«tantlauy_increaaee      ""^^^    forc«— th««i    problems— beset    us  And  now.  through  many  years  of  public 

life,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  oboerve. 
at  nrat  hand,  thoee  forces  which  give  ahepe 
and  direction  to  our  State  and  our  aoclety. 


the    ooet   of    government    P™"r«r?'i'!'  fr^Tve^  SST    They  touch   the  llv«i   of 

producee  only  a  very  minor  beneBt  In  Indem-  ™  ,j^^  ^       ^    ^^  constanUy-whether 

nlflcatlon  with  respect  to  admli^tr^"  1^  ?^ey  concern  the  Gaining  of  our  youth  or  the 

frlngement  claims  and  eulte  In  the  Court  <rf  ^  consumer  proKcUon  or 

^,.,„.      ,,:    ™,™„ll^ate.    the    Oovemmenta  "^^^^.^f^^u^  ^^^tomatlon. 


Clalma.     It    compllcatea    the 
placing  of  eontracte.  settlement  of  Inlrlnge- 
ment  claims  and  purchase  of  licensee."     ''t 
at  287, 


Id. 


hufvil  Addroi  of  ike  Homnkk  Wir- 
na  P.  Kmwlei,  GoTcrnor  of  tbe  State 
•f  Wuconiia 


•    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  WUCOMSIH 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  January  17,  1967 
Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 

friend  and  the  very  good  and  outstand- 
ing Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 


Tbe  chaiienge  U  the  sune  today  *s  that 
dMCTlbed  by  Abraham  Uncoln  when  he  said: 

"The  dogma*  of  the  quiet  pa«t  are  Inade- 
qoute  for  the  rtarmT  preeent.  The  occasion 
to  pued  high  with  dlfflculty.  azid  we  must  riM 
with  the  occaalon. 

"We  mu*t  think  oifiew,  we  muit  ict  anew." 

We  In  Wlsconaln  must  look  ahead  to  the 
prea«rvaUon  and  enhancement  of  our  hu- 
man and  natural  reeources. 

We  must  continue  to  develop  our  economy 
BO  that  WlscooBln  cltlzena  can  ua«  the  fuU 
measure  of  their  taleote  and  nkllla. 

We  must  take  massive  steps  to  preserve 
the  gifts  of  nature,  the  cleanllneas  of  our 
water  and  the  purity  of  our  air. 

We  must  focus  our  attention  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  state  goremment  to  local 
units  of  goremment;  and  direct  the  State'i 


I  have  been  blessed  with  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  almost  every  community  In 
our  State:  to  vlalt  with  and  come  to  know 
the  people  and  their  problems;  their  needs 
and  aspirations. 

From  boyhood  to  adulthood— through 
grade  school,  law  school  and  the  "hard 
knocks"  school  of  poUUcal  life— my  affec- 
Uon  and  dedication  to  Wisconsin  has 
deepened. 

It  Is  my  ons  ambition  to  serve  my  State 
and  its  cttlKens,  to  nurture  Its  growth,  and 
to  preserve  for  those  who  follow  us  Its  Ua- 
dltlon  of  sound  government. 

I  extend  my  cameet  thanks  to  all  those 
who  eiqpreased  their  oonfldence  in  me 
through  the  elective  process. 

I  pledge  to  all  that  this  Administration 
will  set  new  goals;  that  we  will  rntUd  on  the 
proud  achievemenU  of  the  past  and  plan 
anew  for  the  future.     And.  I  will  work  in 


efforts  toward  easing  the  growing  pains  of     every  possible  way  and  to  the  limit  of  my 


urbanisation  and  toward  resolving  the  proh- 
Icsns  produced  by  geographical  shlfW  in  our 
population. 

And,    we   must   continue   to   provide   the 


these  past  2  years  delivered  hla  second     training  grounds  for  the  gUts  of  intellect  and 
Inaugural  address  on  the  second  day  of     sklU  en)oyed  by  our  dtlaens 
January  In  our  State  capltol  of  Madlaon. 
Wla. 

The  ranarlLB  of  Governor  Knowlca  on 
this  occasion  were  brief  but  to  the  point, 
short  but  full  of  meaning  not  only  for 
Wisconsin  but  for  the  times  In  which 
we  Uye. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  reading  the  full  text  of  Gover- 
nor Knowlea'  Inaugural  address,  imder 
imanimous  consent,  I  Include  the  text 
of  hla  outstanding  address  In  the  Ricord 
at  this  point. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
iNsnooaAL  Ammns  or  Oovautos  Wubkm  P. 
KitOwi.B.  M*iri»oK,  Wa.,  JiWOasT  3.  1M7 
My  Fellow  Wisconsin  CttlMna:  Two  years 
ago— here  In  the  Rotunda  of  our  State  Capi- 
tol  I  took  the  oath  of  offlc*  as  Governor  of 

WlsooB^n  for  the  Ostt  time.  Today,  as  then. 
I  offer  you  my  assurance  that  I  shall  con- 


We  are  challenged,  too.  on  a  higher  and 
less  practical  plane.  For.  as  we  grow,  toe 
must  groio  in  qualitj/  end  in  rpirit.  As  we 
excel,  ws  must  excel  In  truth  as  well  as  tech- 
nology. As  we  expand,  we  must  expand  the 
haart  and  the  mind — the  compassion  and 
ooncem.  as  well  aa  commerce  and  productiv- 
ity. 

Opneral  of  the  Armies  Omar  Bradley  once 
gave  voice  to  the  challenge  in  terms  designed 
to  startle  his  listeners.    He  said: 

"We  have  mastered  the  theory  of  tbe  atom, 
but  we  have  rejected  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

"We  have  achieved  brilliance  without  wis- 
dom, and  power  without  conscience.  Oun 
la  an  age  of  nuclear  giants  and  ethical  In- 
fanta. 

"We  know  more  about  war  than  we  know 
fthout  peace  .  .  .  and.  we  know  more  about 
killing  than  we  know  about  life." 

That's  a  harah  Indictment;  one  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  must  strive  never  to  deserve. 
Tet  It  holds  tbe  challenge  for  the  future. 


ability,  to  build  a  better  Wisconsin  for  the 
citizens  of  today  and  the  generations  to 
come. 


OONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  ol 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  aufflclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  {VS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  l&O,  p. 
1939 ) .         

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  RepresentaUvea.  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  thai  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Racoao. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoMGaxssioMAis  Rscoao, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  lor  subscriptions  to  the 
Rbcokd   at   •1.60   per   month   or   for   single 


tJnue  to  do  the  very  best  I  can,  every  oay.  w      yet  ii  noios   (.uo   co--.««b"  *v»     ^'L/"    .-  Z^Ti-T-t  i   cant  for  elaht  Da«e    (minimum 

carrv  out  mv  commitment  to  the  citizens  of      wa   are   chaUenge<l~to  achieve   unadom   as  copies  at  1  cent  ror  «  «f  ^  P*^  frnrlrMem- 

wf-L„,,„     '          .......™                                                           brilliance    to  •couire  conscience  as  charge  of  3  cenU).     Also,  orders  from  Mem- 

«U  «  pSS^r  ?o  cUVSSm*  the  meaning  of  bers  of  Congress  to  P"^'^^"!,"?^^^"'!^^, 

M/e    MJdTo  create  f  total  environment  In  the  Rscoai.  .hould  be  processed  through  this 

which  our  olUaens  can  discover,  practtc*  and  office. 


Wisconsin. 

The  past  two  yean  have  been  years  of 
Arm  progrsss  for  oar  State.  By  almost  every 
measure,  Wisconsin  has  set  new  records  for 
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,„      .  ,,            .  -     ...     C,J_.,  I  accepted  the  ln»ltatlon.     What  I  have  to  bnalneae  enterprlaea.    Included  are  clothing 

Tko  KUttU  of  Conjr«»»«M  A.  bydaer  '      ^    ^^^    ^^^^  ^,  ^  ^^^   „„,  ^^^  the  manufacturing    eatabluhmenta.    real    estate 

Heelau   Jr     Before  tk<  Americoo  U«»-  Terj  nature  of  the  Inrttatlon  I  received,  I  con-  buslneeees.  retail  stores,  a  hotel    and  prlnt- 

HcriOaf,  Jr.,  DCIOrc  ue  «l^.:a.  v^                   ^^  ^^^  invi,«rto  ttiU  Amen-  Ing.  hardware  and  Jewelry  bUBln^es 

Terufy    ConferOKO     OB    Federol    Tu  unlveralty  sponsored  forum  tor  the  pur-         Again.  UlunraUng  Its  statement  that  some 

.          .       ,  M „£,  n._.,J_H«-.  Dose     of     narrotlng     statements     that     my  foundaUons  have  been  able  to  develop  vwy 

AipecU  of  NooproSt  OriMiatttoil.  J^i„™  ^J^m  ^  to  hear.  considerable    wealth    entirely    though    the 

Mv  remarks   therefore,  will  be  In  the  .pint  manipulation,  of    borrowed    funds—without 

of  academic  Inquiry  and  It  U  In  that  spirit  ever  securing  substantial  contrlbuHons  from 

„  that  I  Should  Uke  to  explore  for  a  few  mo-  the  public  and  without,  therefore,  ever  hav- 

..  ™,..  Jin  nh.«i.  or  tax  ejcmntlon  which  Ing  to  rely  upon  the  communltys  evaluaUon 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM  rT.^'L!^efc^r."T^^l^r,^  of' tnelr 'chSltable    «"'"'•--">'    «^ 

or  KBaaaXA  one.  of  course,  Involves  the  Beld  of  private  draw,  attention  to  one  found.Oon  which  be- 

u,  TBK  Haus"<r.:^^:^AT.vKs  '---•■  ^^  T^^^^^T^'^r:.  -«r.rthAurh-'t'^rm'i^nim"c?^nvr 

rnur,^y.Jan^ryU^l^  ^J^J^'^' ^  ^^  ,^,  -^^  S^^^X  ^rh'^n'-lveTeTtolnlCe-'l^p 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  irth^abusM^  and  as  freouenUy  happens,  the  tract    of    Industrlsl    real    estate    valued    at 

week,    our    distinguished    colleague.    A.  .bJ,„  in  this' fleld  u  tS?re«»n  for  *3  much  gi.iso.ooo.    ^°">«"°™'*'"°"  "'•  "«*"- 

SYDifgT  H«LO«c,  JR.,  made  a  slgtilflcant  ^"^on.  "f,  Jj,  >»"  r',?L?f,SCStii'"„fI^f''m^ 

address  before  the  American  University  The  »Oth  Congre«>  wiu  have  the  oppor-  SMlf^ii  mimoS^JT^  i^d  ^de^ni.  aw 

conference  on  Federal  Tax  Aspects  of  tunlty   to  '-'^^"■^I'^'i'^^  "L^^T^  S^i.'ntS'^S.me'^^ver'^'t^  "^^ 

Nonprofit  Organizations.    Speaking  from  '°";r^^"'°°»,  .?^'^f"'??V'l''rr.Jr^t»        To    facilitate    our    con«deraUon    of    the 

his  vast  experience  on  the  Ways  and  goof  ■'''",°f  ""^''°°.^„"'l''^,i^  JJ  Treasurys  recommendations,  in  the  tall  of 

Means  ComSttee,  he  called  for  tighten-  ?Jf  i^  °4'^;  P^"„?'^°„i,^'"^gM  i»e5  ii  Way.  and  Means^mmit«e  re- 

ing  up  tax  loopholes,  particularly  in  the  ^^.'^^  ,ounS^on   SiJII^on,.    il.y  ?''~'«|,  "-^rS  SLt'i-  ^^^  v^S 

foundation  and  tax-exempt  advertising  ^,„  ^,„  b«n  the  subject  of  continuing  In-  from  ■'' i°«~»«  t«^"V  "^^^l 

flel<««-                                                                  .  terest  and  comment  in  a  number  of  different  °'  ^.-X*^"  JtS^eTtlf  oth^lu^r^tt^ 

I  have  previously  caUed  the  attention  quarter,  for  at  least  the  !»»»  x""™'  y~"  '^Si"rtrih.Sm.St^^nne  have  pub- 

of   this   Houae   to   the   absurd   situation  The  way.  andlJea™  Conmiltte.  h«  fHrnd-  ™„th.iMinment.  in  two  volume.. 

existing  in  the  publishing  business  where  mg  before  it  •  «fP2:l°°  P''^^™°Sf' ^        i  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  «- 

tox-eiempt  organizations    are   running  f^J^lfJJ  'J^„^^^5,^'^e  Re^  «>>l>>«  ">e  Treasury  recommendations  In  de- 

increaalng  amounU  of  advertising  and  f"^"  "ili^„^"£^  u«^  ra^er  «S^  »"     '  -<«■  """"e"'  '""  '  number  of  the 

pasSTS'o  income  tax  on  their  profits^  !;;.i  ^.^^r^-fuv^r^cS -".r  pVfu  ^^-^^^^^J^^^^U^^t 

The  Treasury  Department   has   had  a  ,oun<,„,ons  are  doing  and  how  the  law.  '°^^' r^j^"SftedP  Sloan  Foundauon- 

regulatlon  on  this  subject  before  It  for  a  which  govern  them  are  operating     Accord-  ?^r^  "^  favorably     in  any  event,  it  seem, 

loo*   time.      In  my   opinion,   no  further  mg  to  the  Report,  the  Treasury  Investlga-  ?f^'^'^  uj^,  the  are.  1.  an  Unportant 

time  should  elapse  and  that  regulaUon  tlona   dlscloeed   that   serious    abuse,   east  ^^    ^^  ^  ^^        ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j  m,  ^.y, 

should  be  issued  without  furtlier  delay,  among    a   ■"'^n"«l  Ji!^?:''!  TbuS  Uie  and  Mean.  Committee  and  the  Congr...  will 

If  there  Is  one  thing  that  my  consUtu-  l^^^^"^,,,^^.:'^^^.^'^-  ?«     «-  •">'  ">  ^"^  f""  »"«'""'  "  "  ""* 

ents  said  to  me  during  the  last  campaign  _,,_,  ,_,,,i,.iv.  chaniea     in  general    the  T*"-                                 „.  .           ,„„      „h 

It  was  that  they  were  prepared  to  pay  ^i^J.^SSirr^  ^r?"                  ^^'     ^    Re'^LSv,'"B',^'  o^^Ho^V.^yt 

their  fare  share  of  taxes  but  they  wanted  p^,.  that  .eif-deailng  practlcea-that  U     JX^l^  ConSJ[^  mtrSlu^  identl<ii 

the  loopholes  closed  up  first.    I  note  that  to  »y.  dealing,  between  foundations    their     and  Means^  i-omm    ^^                 ^^   problem, 

the  very  able  gentleman  from  Florida  donor.,  and  related  parties-be  prohibited.        jj;^igst«i  and  intensified  In  1966  by  the 

has  had  the  same  experience,  and  I  com-  s^"""; '^'  ™i^„?!,,':;°';^l^  ^Z    e^preS  Court  decision  in  comm.i.rtoner  .. 

mend  him  for  the  courageous  and  forth-  prompt  flow  of  '<^°1"'°° Jt^r™"'  "  '"     ciiy  Bravon.  et  al..  which  .temmed  from  in- 

rtght  position  he  has  Uken.     Std  Hr«-  '^"'"L'"  "  ""  '™P'^*  "^  """  '='>""*'"•'     veslment  borrowing  by  exempt  or^nl^Uons^ 

u,»o  is  eminently  right,  and  let  us  hope  '"S'.S'tkat  foundation,  be  prev«,t«I  from     S^- j^Sl'^c^iTt^'oTSi^L'S'^'-ue 

that  his  courage  is_a  forerunner  of  Im-  ^^mg  ao  percent  or  more  of  any  aingl.    :^^^,''^'Ji°^'.J:5^^  Sii^ent. 


In  the  firovm  < 


an  organisation  claim- 


mediate  action  by  Treasury  on  the  ad-  business. 

vertlslng  situation.  Fourth,  that  chariuble  deductions  be  poat- 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  caU  P""'"  '"  ^"  » '°"°?»^"  SJrSIXm  i^mg  w'iJ^rtS^'^'^""'™''" 'P""""- 
the  attenUon  of  the  Houae  to  the  full  ?;" '^."i^' S'SS^rS^"'^"'  *"  "^  "^  IlSTuie  f Hr.  proflu  of  the  busme-  unui 
text  of  the  speech  of  our  very  able  col-  "^^^  "STt  T^ct"n.    be    placed    upon  a  .pecUl^l  .um  had  been  reached.    The  ex- 
league  from  Florida:  fo^ndiilon  borrowing   for   investment   pur-  empt  o'B'f"''™^'^;^*  °°  '^SJ^S^Se 
RxM.aK8  or  CoHcanisM.N  A.  STnKXT  Hsa-  p„^.  i,naing,  and  trading  and  specul.tlon.  for  P", J^' °'^,'=^ '^J^"  ^  ^"n^Se 
I.OK0,  J..,  FOU.TH  DiaraicT  o»  FtoaiDA.  B.-  ""^ui.  that  donor  control  over  a  founda-  <^""'^^  "^'.^J^    ob^nM  i^- 
roaa      THS      TBnu>      A«ku»l      AunucaH  ,,„„  »,  u„>j,«j  ,„  the  Brst  25  year,  of  the  Produced  by  'f^,;?'t^''„'J^t?  ilUi^t 
UKlvaaslTT   CoicnaxNCX   or.   rmnuL  Tax  foundaUon-.  exlatence.  ""^T'^  ,  ,./ .^^'^S^      C«e"l  ^nd 
Aapicis  or  Noicraorrr  OaoAKllAnONS.  J»n-  ^h.  Treasury  Report  Illustrate.  Its  charge.  '°';"™!°'  ?,  ^JT^rx  to  ImmunU.  the 
na«T  H.  19«7  of  foundation  sbuwa  with  s  number  of  spe-  '''"""f  eaSne.  from  the  present  tax  on 
I  apprecUte  the  privilege  of  appearing  be-  clflc  examples.     Without  atlemptlngto  pre-  "    „,,^^  business  Income.     With  three  Jus- 
fore  thU  Third  Annual  Conference  on  the  Judge  any  of  the  Issues  which  the  Treasury  dissenting     the    Supreme    Court    held 
Federal  tax  aapecU  ol  non-profit  organlxa-  Department  ralMS,  I  think  that  some  of  thMe  ^  ^^  former'  owners  were  enUUed  to  re- 
Uons.     In   the   American   Onlverslty'.  pam-  examples  are  rather  striking.    DlBCUsalng  the  ^^             oroOta  on  the  transaction  as  capl- 
phlet  which  announce,  this  conference.  It  U  extent  to  which  some  foundations  have  be-  !~r      ,         ' 

suted  quite  clearly  mat.  "rarely  has  a  single  come  Involved  In  competitive  business  enter-  taig.      _                                         exempUon  for 

subject  attracted  such   broad  and   concen-  pnaes.  the  Report  mentions  one  foundation  The  "»J^^^'2,7„,;„°^tS;  srStcn  pat- 

traid  attention  from  aU  type,  of  tax-exempt  thich  hold.  controlUng  lntere.«  >"  ^8  aep-  ""«  "'."?^'="°"  ^^^SfSn^tr  ^iVlnit 

organl^uon.  a.  their  current  confused  .ax  "»«  ~;POja^«^.  'n^-^*  J  ^  ^/^  ""^^^^  %r'^:j^n^nx^.   ^  » 

"Tlnvltauon  for  me  to  appear  her.  was  ^^^^^jS^'B^^  Z^dr:^^:^::^^- ^^TrTJ. 

rre*^\"SrSfedTe-mTrl^'S£  ElHST^Sr^S  '£'';^^.^:  .l^rTr  t^  ITe.-t^.^ 

«r;:Slo'.Xri'S.S'.?:i;«°?:i2S  SS^^-'TSaUr^n^ols^r.^E^S  gamsa&ons.     xn  an  artang-^-tunder  Which 

AMS 
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the  entlrt  prtM  Ij  to  b«  BninceO  trom  the 
future  Skmlnga  of  the  u^aalema  property, 
eiempt  org»DU»tlom  are  peouUirly  lulted  to 
p«y  a  eubetMiUilly  higher  price  than  •  t«i- 
able  entity  couM  eSacd  They  c»n.  In  effect, 
mike  eyalUble  to  the  eeller  the  eddlUonal 
buslneee  e»™in(ca  which  would  h»ye  been 
paid  to  the  government  had  the  purchaaer 
been  taxable.  The  parUciilar  tatorahUlty  of 
the  eiempt  ocganlzauoo  a.  a  purchfaer  In 
tranaactlona  of  thia  aorl  bae  tor  lome  tune 
been  widely  advertlaed  In  the  tal  and  bual- 
neae  preaa.  and  since  the  mnoouncement  of 
the  Broicn  declalon  auch  advertlalng  has  In- 
tenalBed  It  seema  quite  Ukely.  therefore, 
that  unleae  lomelhlng  la  done,  a  aubstantlal 


elation  mBfttA 


Tn  ri^ulne  the  unrelated  buaineaa  ax.  Con-  payment  of  tuaa  to  an  Ba»ci>u»u  -"^-v^ 
iril^"cceplnnhe^«hmendaain.  of  to  .uch  a  large  extent  In  actlTltl-ordln.rU, 
S^l^loSI  Uke  the  UQlted  SUte.  Cham-      carried  on  for  proOt  b,  p««>n.  lUble  for  the 


ber  of  Commerce.     Appearing  before  the  Fl- 
Commlttee  In  1960.  Mr   John  Dane  of 


payment   of    tjazee   on   the    Income   derived 
frtMD  luch  actuitlea." 


Boeton  repr—entlng  the  Chamber,  teetlfled: 
'  It  la  our  policy  that  we  are  oppoeed  to 
government  favorltlam  In  any  form,  and  we 
urge  that  no  enterprlae  be  favored  over  any 
other  form,  and  that  each  enterprlae. 
whether  It  la  cooperauve.  Individual,  or  cor- 
poration, should  atand  on  lu  own  feet,  with 
protecuon  from  unfair  compeUtlon.  and  free 
from  either  tax  exemption  or  other  puhUc 
subeldy." 

I  know  of  no  org-inl«atlon  which  waa  ex- 


Draft  for  Rkoacftt  Bwued  bj  Uaiied 
Naliew 
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unplanned  ahlft  of  productlv*  property  to  empted  from  the  income  tax  lo  that  It  could 
exempt  organlsaUona  win  occur.  One  conae-  sell  advertulng.  '"deed.  I  aee  no  relauon- 
qtieoce  of  such  a  shift  would,  of  course,  be 
considerable  erosion  of  the  tax  baee.  An- 
other, quite  possibly,  would  be  broad  eco- 
nomic and  social  change*  stemming  from  the 
ownership  of  a  large  number  of  the  country  s 
businesses  by  organliaUons  with  different 
motives  and  different  obJectlve^ythsD  the 
entrepreneurs  who  have  thus  far  cdsjtltuted 
our  business  community. 

To  deal  with  the  problenu  of  exempt  or- 

ganlzatlon  Investment  borrowing,  the  Mllla-      ^j  this  type  of  tax  exemption  that  1  proteat. 

Brrnee  bills  Impose  lax  upon  the  "unreUted      ,t    ,,    ^ne    abuse,    such    aa    advertlsemenu 

of  «U  '  .  . 
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purpose. 

I  undenUQd  there  are  some  700  tax  ex- 
empt pabUcatloiui  groaaloc  over  1110  mil- 
lion In  advertl*ln«  revenue  todfty.  I  know 
also  that  they  are  fine  pubUcaUona  »nd  tHat 
■ome  ol  them  could  not  be  publl»hed  except 
for  the  advertlslnc.  much  of  which  ia  of  • 
compUmentary  nature  wid  of  doubtful  »d- 
verUalng  value      However,  it  U  not  thU  uw 


Byrnea  bills  impoae 

debl-arvanced  Lncqcne"  ol  »U  claaaea  of  ex- 
empt organiMtlooa.  The  bUla  continue  the 
fundamental  poUcy  of  x  statute  adopted  by 
Congreta  in  i960  to  deal  with  one  facet  of 
thU  area— the  sale  of  real  property  to  an  ex- 
empt ocganUAtion  and  Immediate  leaaeback 
to  the  orlgmal  owner— but  eliminate  the  de- 
fecu  which  experience  ha«  demonxtrated  that 
Blatuw  to  poascM.  Onder  the  propoaala.  in- 
come would  be  Bubject  to  tax  only  U  It  meeU 
two  requlremenur   It  would  have  to  be  de 


which  appear  In  these  pubUcaUona  In  an  at- 
tempt to  convince  a  proapectlve  advertlaer 
that  he  will  get  more  lor  hla  advertlalng 
dollar  by  advertising  In  the  tax  exempt  pub- 
Ucatlon  than  he  would  in  pubtlcatlona  which 
pay  taxea  on  their  profit*  Thla  certainly  1« 
unfair  competition. 

Having  fought  aa  hard  aa  I  have  for  free 
enterprise  and  agalnat  thle  government  en- 
croachment lo  my  18  yean  in  the  Houae.  I 
cannot  reconcile  the  accepUnce  of  a  hand- 


rlved    from    property    acquired    or    Improvad      ^^^  trom  the  government  In  the  rorm  of  Ux 


with  borrowed  funds,  and  U  would  have  to 
be  produced  by  acUvlUea  unrelated  to  the 
educaUonal.  charitable,  rellgloua.  or  other 
operations  constituting  the  basU  of  the  or- 
ganlzatlool  tax  exemption  The  Usable  por- 
tion of  the  unrelated  income  from  any  par 


aubaldy  on  profit*  resulting  from  advertising, 
with  simultaneous  expreaalons  of  faith  In 
the  free  enterprlae  system.  It  Is  the  great 
trade  Bssociatlons  and  profeastonal  societies 
which  have  been  the  leaders  in  this  fl«ht. 
We  cannot  by  word  support  free  enterprise. 


Ucular   property   would,   in   general,   be  the  ^   ^^     action  accept  government  support, 


amount  bearing  the  aame  ratio  to  the  total 
income  from  the  property  as  outstanding  in- 
debtedness bears  to  the  basis  of  the  property. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  a 
hearing  upon  the  MllU-Byrnes  bills  In  late 
l»««  Appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Mr.  Surrey  strongly  supported 
the  bllU.  Commenta  both  for  and  against 
the  bills  were  also  received  from  several  in- 
terested organizations  and  private  attomeys. 
Because  of  the  proposal  of  the  Investment 
credit  suspension  legislation  almost  immedi- 
ately after  UUs  hearing,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  bills  further  last  year.  How- 
ever, we  anticipate  that  a  subauntlally  slml- 
Ur  leglalaUve  proposal  will  be  introduced 
early  thJa  session,  and  of  course,  we  hope  the 
Committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  It. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  tax 
exempt  advertising.  I  must  aay  that  more 
and  more  voices  are  being  raised  on  the  gen- 
erul  subject  of  tightening  up  tax  loopholes  or 
e«;ape  hatches.  No  doubt,  these  same  voices 
wtU  be  raised  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  It  considers  the  tax  Increase  pro- 
poaed  by  the  President  last  Tuesday  night. 
Granted  that  the  amount  to  be  recovered 
from  plugging  tax  loophole*  will  not  make  up 
multl-blLUon  doUar  deflclta,  there  la  equity  in 
the  argument  that  tboee  presently  paying 
taxea  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  pore  until 
those  escaping  taxes  are  also  paying  their 
fair  ahare. 

When  Congress  passed  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness tax  In  1060  as  a  result  of  the  New  York 
Uoiveralty-Mueller  Macaroni  sltuauon,  I 
note  that  both  the  Ways  and  ^tean*  Com- 
mittee and  the  Finance  Committee  Reports 
St»U: 

"The  problem  to  which  the  tax  on  unre- 
lated biislnaas  Income  is  directed  is  primarily 
that  of  unfair  eompetlttoo." 


which  tax  exemption  on  advertlalng  proflU 
really  U.  It  seems  to  me  that  someone's 
slip  I*  showing  and  it  ought  to  be  corrected. 

As  you  know,  the  Treasury  Dej>artment  la 
connderlng  a  regulation  at  this  time  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
doubt  as  to  Just  what  the  law  means.  In 
the  last  Congress,  bills  were  introduced 
which  would.  If  enacted,  declare  that  such 
advertulng  Is  a  "related  activity"  and  there- 
fore clarifying  any  confusion  that  now  exlsU 
as  to  the  meaning  and  Intent  of  existing  law. 
The  Conunlttee  took  no  action  on  theae  pro- 
posals. I  think  this  was  proper  and  I  further 
think  that  It  U  not  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  anything  in  this  field  until 
Treasury  does  come  up  with  some  sort  of 
regulation.  I  feel  sure  that  before  any  such 
regulation  U  Issued,  there  will  be  a  public 
hearing  before  the  Internal  Revenue  Senr- 
toe.  It  la  at  that  time  and  In  that  forum 
that  anyone  who  feels  aggrieved  should  sute 
his  case. 

Frankly  speaking,  how  ccmld  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  act  at  this  time  without 
being  premature?  We  are  in  the  position 
of  having  passed  the  unrelated  business  Ux. 
When  we  passed  this  unrelated  buslnew 
Ux.  Congress  delegated  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  discretion  as  to  where  the  Us 
should  be  applied.  It  u.  therefore,  up  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  apply  that 
ux.  If  after  experience,  the  tax  U  found  to 
be  inequiuble.  then  and  only  then  should 
there    be    recourse    to    Congress. 

t  hope  that  some  regulatton  in  this  field 
wUl  be  forthcoming  before  too  long,  and  in 
this  connection,  my  personal  views  are  those 
expreseed  by  the  Court  of  Claims  In  the  In- 
diana Retail  Hardware  Aasociatton  v.  the 
U.S. 

-We  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  Congress 
did  not  mean  to  grant  excmpttoa  from  %b» 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  ur^iiimouB  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  article 
entitled  "U.N.  Bans  Drugs  for  Rhodesia," 
written  by  Ralph  de  Toledano.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Lynchburg.  Va..  News,  of 
January  25.  1M7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
s  follows: 

U.N.  Bams  Daooa  roa  Rhooxsi* 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
Unitsd  NanoHs,  Nxw  Tosk.— There  exists 
perhaps  no  more  pious  a  group  of  men  than 
the  delegates  to  the  United  Nations.  Almost 
at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  the  observer 
can  hear  repreaenUtlves  of  the  Communlat- 
bloc  nations  ulklng  about  Justice,  democracy 
and  human  rights  with  the  same  fervor  that 
they  showed  when  Joseph  SUlln  was  purging 
Jews  by  the  thousands  and  throwing  people 
into  murderous  slave  labor  campe  by  the 
millions. 

The  United  SUtes  la  not  entirely  out  of  the 
running  in  tbs  hypocrUy  stakes,  however. 
For  while  Ambaesador  Arthur  Ootdberg  U 
talking  about  cHmes  against  "humanity" 
and  trying  to  Interfere  In  the  mternai  affairs 
of  thoee  nationa  whose  domestic  poUcies 
Washington  doea  not  llke„the  U5.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  a  related  agency  of 
the  U.N..  the  World  Health  Organization, 
have  been  declaring  their  own  lltUe  war 
against  pregnant  women  in  tndependaat 
Rhodesla- 

The  umted  Nations  Is  hoping  to  topple  the 
present  Rhodeslan  government  by  impoalng 
sanctions.  The  USTDA  and  WHO  therefore 
withheld  from  Rhodeslan  health  authorities 
vital  information  about  certain  antl-bifiU- 
mlne  drugs  that  are  injurious  to  pregnant 
women  and  that  Rhodeslan  doctors  had  been 
preacrlblng.  BuUetlns  preparM  by  U8FDA 
and  circulated  by  WHO  ceased  to  arrive  In 
Rhodeala  nine  months  ago. 

In  another  example  of  the  U.N.'s  concern 
for  people,  the  World  Health  OrganlxaUon 
boycotted  Rhodesia  though  the  country  had 
entered  Into  anagrecmcnt  with  other  Central 
African  nations  to  embark  on  a  concerted 
malaria  eradlcaUon  program.  Doctors  from 
WHO  presumably  believe  that  malaria -carry- 
ing mosquitoes  from  Rhodeala.  stung  by  the 
UN.  boycott,  would  sUy  on  their  own  side  of 
the  border  and  not  Infect  the  Africans  of 
Malawi.  2:ambla,  and  other  neighboring 
autea.  As  cruel  but  more  logical  was  WHO'* 
refuaal  to  honor  an  agreement  with  Rhodesia 
to  Join  In  a  mulU-natlon  effort  to  combat  the 
malnutrition  among  Africans  that  resulU 
from  unsound  dleUry  practices. 

But  with  inhumanity,  a  United  Nationa 
dominated  by  the  delegates  of  the  new  Afro- 
Asian  dlcutors  and  the  Communist- bloc  na- 
tions has  combined  Illegality  and  malldous 
propaganda.  For  the  U.N.'s  basic  law  flatly 
autea,  In  ArUcle  3.  Clause  7.  that  "nothing 
conUlned  In  the  present  Charter  shall  au- 
thorize the  umted  Nations  to  intervene  In 


mattera  which  are  easenttaUy  wltbln  the  do- 
mesuo  Jurisdiction  of  any  sUU  or  shall  re- 
quire the  members  to  submit  such  mattera 
to  aettlement  under  the  present  Charter." 

Yet  Rhod^U  and  South  Alrioa  today— and 
perhaps  the  United  SUtes  tomorrow— are 
confronted  by  acUons  of  the  U.N  that  vio- 
late the  Charter  provision  quoted  above  by 
attempting  to  Intervene  directly  in  Internal 
aSalra  that  are  do  buBineas  of  the  world 
body.  Should  the  United  SUtes  ever  beooms 
the  target  of  similar  action  against  It.  the 
UJi.  could  quoU  the  speeches  of  Ambaasador 
Goldberg  In  which  he  argued  that  a  general 
(and  vague  1  ooncem  for  "humanity"  Is  suffi- 
cient to  negate  intemaUonai  law  and  the 
Charter.  Intervention,  let  us  say.  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  of  Harlem  were  de- 
prived of  their  rlghte  when  Represenutlve 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  refused  his  seat  In 
Congress  would  then  be  aancUoned  under 
such  logic. 


luBfiu-Al  AAdftt  of  Got.  Wahcr  J. 
Hidul  of  Alaska 
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like  CalUomla^-a.OOO  miles  away  Trom  Mew 
Tork.  and  developed  at  the  enB  of  the  tre- 
mendous Westward  expansion  across  the 
United  SUtee. 

Is  there  any  reason  foo-  expansion  to  stop 
at  California?  Let  us  turn  our  heads  North, 
to  the  future.    We  are  the  last  frontier. 

We  are  the  last  frontier,  which  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  do  many  things  right  that 
other  sUtea  have  done  wrong.  Our  Borough 
Act  has  already  sUrted  to  guard  against 
•loppy  urban  sprawl  as  we  develop.  We  will 
keep  our  air  clean  and  our  water  pure.  We 
wlU  see  to  It.  with  a  planned  park  system, 
that  Alaskans  will  always  have  the  pleasures 
of  the  untouched  out-of-doors. 

But  our  frontier  sUtus  has  another  Im- 
plication: economically,  what  happened  ear- 
lier  in   other   sUtes   must   now   happen   In 


IN  THK  HOU&K  OF  RKPRESENTAn  v  ■» 

Thuraday.  January  2tf,  1967 
Mr.  fOlAJOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  remarks  made  by 
the  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  aute  of  Alaska,  as  his  In- 
augural address : 

iNADCtTKAL  ADOacU  Off-  GOV.  WAI.TXB  J,  HlcaUL. 

or  Ai-aaKA.  Januaxt  14, 1M7 
Tou  have  made  me  Oovemor  of  the  SUte 
of  Alaska.   I  am  grateful  tor  the  opportunity, 
cballsnged  by  the  responsibility,  and  hum- 
bled by  the  confidence  you   have   shown. 

This  is  a  time  when  Alsska's  flag  Is  high 
up  the  mast,  the  wind  bellies  out  the  sails, 
and  the  tide  is  with  us.  we  sit  at  the  top 
of  a  continent — at  the  headwaters  of  the 
pacific  and  our  mooring  lines  are  strained 
with  the  urge  to  break  loose  and  sail  into 
the  future  on  another  voyage  of  discovery. 

Can  you  sense  it?  I  can.  And  I  know  you 
can.  We  must  Uke  stock  of  what  we  are 
today,  our  resources,  our  strengths,  our 
wvakneascs.  We  must  have  a  vision  of  to- 
morrow, for  aU  things  (rf  reality  must  first 
be  an  Idea,  a  vision,  a  dream.  We  wUl  build 
a  strong  oourse  at  economic  development 
and  progress  for  all  Alaskans,  and  In  the  pur- 
suit of  that  vision,  many  of  the  good  things 
of  life  will  come  to  us. 

I  will  (wesent  some  of  my  specific  plans  and 
recommendaUona  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
later,  in  the  "SUte  of  the  SUU"  message  to 
our  Legislature.  But  now  let  us  examine  our 
potential. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  giant  fishing  op- 
eratloiu,  our  pulp  and  timber  mills,  and  otir 
young,  but  rapidly  growing  oil  buslneas. 
What  we  need  is  more  economic  develop- 
ment. We  need  basic  economic  development, 
to  Up  Alaska's  great  wealth. 

Now,  the  kind  of  economic  development  I 
aeek  is  not  the  kind  that  the  rich  will  get 
richer  while  the  poor  suy  poor.  It  does  not 
mean  that  big  business  will  come  up  from 
the  outside  to  take  our  great  natural  wealth 
and  then  abandon  us.  r%x  from  It.  They 
will  become  Alaskans,  and  aU  will  be  par^ 
ners  In  progress  In  our  8UU. 

Alaska  is  a  unique  land  In  many  ways.  We 
like  to  call  Alaska  "The  Last  FronUer."  We 
are  not  Uke  New  York  sUte:  heavy  with  In- 
dustry, crls-crossed  with  highways,  a-buss 
with  the  manufacture,  transporutlon  and 
consumption  of  goods.       We  are  not  even 


When  a  railroad  waa  built  across  the  con- 
tlnenul  United  SUtes  to  Ue  the  East  and 
West  together,  every  other  section  along  the 
entire  route  was  given  to  the  railroaders  by 
the  Federal  government.  Along  with  that 
went  an  outright  grant  of  one  mllUon  dol- 
lars In  order  to  make  It  profiuble  to  span 
the  country  with  steel  rails. 

Why  should  It  be  any  dUferent  today.  In 
America's  last  fronUer? 

Let  us  build  a  railroad — the  Alaska  BaU- 
road — through  the  high  country  in  the 
North,  stretching  from  Fairbanks  to  Nome. 
That  railroad  will  open  up  this  highly  min- 
eralised area,  and  within  but  a  few  yean 
huge  ore-carrying  tralna.  100  cars  long  and 
more,  will  carry  our  minerals  out  of  ths 
ground  and  to  the  marketplace. 

Then,  wherever  vast  mineral  deposlU  are 
uncovered,  let  us  build  new  cities.  We  can 
not  develop  our  Arctic  lands  by  compulsion 
ss  the  Russians  did.  We  will  develop  them 
by  attraction.  Jobs  created  in  these  new 
cities  will  attract  people  from  the  river  coun- 
try. And  while  we  have  been  unable  to  solve 
individual  rUlage  problems  of  aantutlon. 
electrification,  and  so  on.  we  will  have  them 
already  solved  In  theae  cities. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  develop  hydro-electrle 
and  gas  generating  plants.  Over  200  site* 
throughout  our  SUte  have  been  identified 
as  being  potential  producers  of  low -cost 
hydro-power — power  estimated  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  nineteen  mllUon  kllowatu.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  gas  generation  of  electricity  are 
barely  beginning  to  present  themselves. 

Working  together,  we  wIU  use  low-cost 
electrical  power  In  that  area  where  our  great- 
est potential  lies:  the  refinement  of  our  re- 
sources. 

Alaska  Is  of  great  imporUnce  to  the  rest 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Our  huge  supply  of 
natural  resources  makes  us  so.  Already  the 
major  oil  companies  have  realised  this. 
They  are  exploring  the  SUte.  dtacDverlng  and 
Upplng  our  reserves  of  oil  and  gas.  The  oU 
stores  in  Cook  Inlet  and  on  the  Kenal  Penin- 
sula may  be  as  large  as  those  in  Venesuela, 
or  larger  yet.  And  searching  goes  on  In  tlie 
Arctic  Slope,  Brletol  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  for  yet  other  deposlU  of  that  black 
gold. 

I  am  sure  that  many  companies.  In  a  va- 
riety of  fielda.  Inund  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  oil  industry.  Indeed,  some  were  already 
here,  exploring  and  working  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  before  oU  was 
discovered. 

We  are  aware  of  the  diminishing  supply 
of  various  metals  in  the  lower  48.  We  are 
avrere  that  revoluUon  or  leas  violent  political 
changes  oould  drastically  change  the  avaU- 
abiUty  of  things  that  we  as  a  nauon  import. 
We  are  aware  of  an  impending  crisis  in  the 
world's  food  supply,  brought  on  by  a  rising 
pcq)ulatlan. 

We  also  know  that  when  there  Is  a  need. 
Alaaka  must  be  able  to  call  upon  lu  vast 
land  for  ^nerala.  Alaska  must  he  able  to 
liarvest  food  from  the  two  mighty  oceans 
and  the  three  great  seas  that  touch  our  coast- 
line.   No  other  nation,  and  certainly  no  other 


■ute.  U  eo  blessed  with  the  rlobes  that  the 
eea  ofl«rs  Alaska. 

We  need  the  Federal  government  as  a 
partner  In  progress,  to  pave  the  way  for 
private  ent^-prlss,  for  if  private  enterprise 
by  Itself  had  to  start  to  develop  the  conti- 
nental United  SUtes  today,  with  today's  tax 
structure  (and  without  Alaska's  unique  cli- 
mate and  geography)  I  seriously  doubt  that 
the  development  attempt  would  get  off  tiie 
ground. 

But  as  allies — private  enterprise,  the  SUte 
and  the  Federal  government — we  will  succeed 
In  extending  Alaska's  economic  development. 
PrlvaU  enurprlse  must  supply  the  long- 
term  risk  caplUl.  It  must  supply  the  spe- 
cific talents  and  kxvow-how  that  are  Its 
strength.  It  must  do  the  Job  of  development 
wherever  it  can,  and  with  lU  productive  ca- 
pacity It  must  supply  those  things  that  make 
us  a  free  nation. 

Government  can  help,  and  must  help,  In 
areas  where  the  Individual  or  prtvaU  enter- 
prise cannot  possibly  start  us  on  the  road  to 
greater  economic  development.  Buch  fields 
as  tranqjortaUon  and  communications  must 
be  pioneered  in  that  way  In  order  to  open 
up  the  land  and  give  us  aa  free  people  the 
opportunity  to  develop  It. 

Now.  other  sUtea  have  a  well-devel<q)ed 
road  network.  Alaska  doea  not.  and  the  lack 
causes  us  many  problems  in  transpKirutlon 
Because  we  are  the  last  frontier.  60  years 
behind  the  other  sutea.  and  because  Alaska 
Is  so  Important  to  the  entire  nation,  we  mxiat 
have  help  to  catch  up. 

The  cutting  out  of  some  thirteen  mllUon 
dollars  from  our  Federal  highway  funds  for 
this  year  will  slow  down  work  on  the  An- 
chorage-Fairbanks  Highway,  and  eliminate 
work  on  other  projecu.  This  U  not  the 
way  to  help. 

Highways  and  tranaporUtlon  are  but  two 
of  the  areas  In  which  Alaska  will  grow.  Our 
salmon  pack  for  last  year— some  three  mil- 
lion, nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
casfw — ^was  the  largest  In  the  past  seventeen 
years.  Our  king  crab  fishery  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  with  some  160  million 
pounds  of  king  crab  taken  in  lft«6 — an  in- 
crease of  eighteen  mlUlon  pounds  over  last 
year. 

To  develop  our  fiahertes  further,  Alaska 
needs  a  Fisheries  Research  Center,  so  that 
we  will  know  the  kind  and  exUnt  of  all  of 
our  fishing  resources 

When  I  was  visiting  Savoonga.  on  the 
Bering  Sea.  Siberia  was  very  close;  and  on 
this  exceptionally  clear.  beauUful  day.  al- 
though the  Russian  boats  were  working,  we 
were  doing  nothing.  A  naUve  mentioned  to 
me  that  "they  are  fishing  all  the  ume.  and  we 
doo't  even  know  what*  there."  We  need  to 
know  what's  there,  and  everywhere  along 
our  S4,000  miles  of  coast  line.  We  need  to 
know  BO  that  we  can  satisfy  s  hungry  worlds 
need  for  protein,  so  that  we  might  better 
harvest  the  seas. 

We  wlU  also  develop  a  better  reindeer  in- 
dustry, from  herding  to  meatpacking,  on  the 
Seward  Peninsula.  We  will  work  for  further 
development  of  our  mining  Industry,  which 
will  be  bolstered  when  we  open  up  the  Arctic 
to  transporutlon. 

The  list  goes  on.  It  Is  a  long,  visionary 
'lUt.  and  in  order  to  make  those  visions  a 
reality  the  SUte  must  work  with  the  Federal 
government  and  provide  an  encouraging  cli- 
mate for  private  industry 

The  picture  is  one  of  greater  economic 
development  for  Alaaka.  That  development 
will  be  good  for  all  Alaskans,  providing  many 
with  opportunities  for  better  jobs,  and  some 
with  the  opportunity  lor  regular,  year-round 
work  instead  of  tHe  seasonal  Jobs  they  have 
now. 

Aa  Alaska  develop*,  more  and  more  of  our 
seasonal  workws  wlU  be  able  to  receive  an 
income  on  which  they  can  count,  on  which 
they  can  plan  and  buUd  for  their  own  future 
Economic  development  will  allow  all  Alas- 
kans— already  an  independent  tranch — to  be- 
come economically  tndepesdent.     And  with 
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tUla  tconomlc  lnclepena«no«  m»nj  of  <»"• 
(OcUl  anil  wtUare  problMM  wUl  <imppMr. 
«or  men  wUl  h«y«  Uw  <Jlr>«tT  «">  •el'-""'- 
fuctlon  of  self-help-  ..     ,  ^^ 

in  addition,  m  wUl  fullT  i»e  »U  of  the 
"ilrtlng  mij.  ire  h»»e  within  the  St»t«  gov- 
rmment  to  lolye  our  socUl  protolenM.  m«nT 
of  which  are  unique,  •uch  ••  the  «hocti  th»t 
come  to  a  p«r»on  med  to  the  way  of  1U«  In 
a  natlTi  village  when  he  coroee  to  llw  In  one 
of  our  cltlea.    Thi»,  we  will  do. 

We  att  at  the  headwatera  of  the  Pacinc. 
a  Tajt  natural  treaaurt  houa*  at  the  top  of 
a  continent.  Our  natnral  market  eltenda 
to  the  south  along  the  Pacific  Coaat  or  four 
contlncnta:  North  and  South  America,  A«la 
and  Auatralla. 

Already,  oil  from  Cook  Inlet  U  competi- 
tively priced  hecauae  of  the  economy  of  water 
tranaportatlon  The  product*  from  our  pulp 
mlUa  in  Southeaatem  are  going  to  Japan 
and  aa  far  away  aa  AuatraUa.  In  the  near 
future,  giant  tankera  will  take  llquir.  -d  meth- 
ane gaa  from  the  Kenal  Peninsula  to  Japan. 

Along  the  entire  length  of  the  PaclBc  rim 
are  vaat  areaa  of  primary  need,  marketa  tor 
our  natural  reaourcea. 

In  my  UfeOroe.  I  aee  a  million  people  In 
Aisa^a,  with  primary  manufacturing,  aupply- 
Ing  rewjurce*  to  meet  th»  needs  of  the  whole 
Pacific  Baaln.  ^,     „  . 

Our  country  la  unique  geographically  and 
clUnatlcally.  To  many.  Alaska  eeems  to  be 
a  strange  land,  a  far  away  land.  Modern 
tr»nsportatlon  Is  bringing  It  cloaer  than  ever 
before  to  the  reat  of  the  world. 

This  year's  Alaaka  Purchaae  Centennial 
will  bring  many  visitors  to  our  SUte.  I 
h»ve  said  we  need  saleamen  lor  Alaska.  We 
do.  Wa  need  everyone  to  teU  the  people 
that  visit  us  of  the  wonders  and  opportuni- 
ty that  are  here.  We  must  go  farther  than 
that  and  reach  out  to  teU  people  all  over 
the  world  about  Alaaka.  thU  year  and  for- 
ever In  the  future. 

By  doing  that,  we  wUl  not  only  have  a 
Centennial  CelebraUon  which  glorlea  In  the 
rlchnau  of  our  paat,  but  we  will  alao  help 
to  guarantee  that  our  future.  In  the  next 
lOO  yean  and  beyond,  wlU  be  a  bright  one. 
Our  country  Is  unique,  our  people  are 
unique  In  the  ruggedneas  and  determination 
of  tHelr  pioneer  spirit,  a  spirit  which  the 
land  helps  mold.  Our  location  and  our  nat- 
ural wealth,  combined  with  Imagination  and 
a  deunnlned  effort  to  make  our  dreams  a 
rsauty,  are  the  only  thln^  we  need  to 
achieve  our  vision  of  the  future. 

I  pledge  my  cooperation  and  strongeet  ef- 
forta  to  overcome  whatever  problems  we  en- 
counter ss  we  go  forward. 

It  U  your  government.  I  am  but  here  to 
serve  and  serve  I  will  with  all  the  vitality, 
imacinattoa  and  drive  I  can  moatei'-and 
rUeaJOTtt. 


Ftdcnl  Cratral  of  Sckook 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 


IR 


or   NEW    BASSPSaiBX 

I  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Januam  26,  19S7 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President.  Mr, 
Meldrtm  Thomson,  Jr..  of  Orford.  N-H.. 
recently  wrote  a  thought-prtjvoklng  arti- 
cle for  the  Manchester  Union  Leader  on 
the  growing  role  of  the  Federal  ao»em- 
ment  In  our  public  schools.  He  point* 
to  the  enormoui  sums  of  money  now  be- 
ing dispensed  by  the  US.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  school  systems  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  growing  degree  of  thinly 
disguised  Federal  control  which  Inevita- 
bly accompanies  those  funds. 


To  counter  thU  trend  toward  Federal 
control  of  America's  pubUc  schools,  Mr. 
Thomson  advocates  apportioning  all 
Federal  aid-to-education  money  directly 
to  the  States  through  Federal  tax  re- 
missions. This  proposal  Is  similar  to  leg- 
islation which  I  have  Introduced  In  the 
past  two  Congresses  to  provide  for  Bnan- 
dal  assistance  to  the  SUtes  for  educa- 
tional purposes  through  annual  appro- 
priations to  each  SUte  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  Federal  income  taxes  collected  In 
that  State, 

I  believe  that  all  Senators  will  find  Mr. 
Thomsons  article  of  value,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  corusent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rgcoan. 
as  follows: 

BSSHATIKO     AMkalC*    WtTH     PUEUL     SCHOOL 

Am 
(By  Meldrlm  Thomaon,  Jr.) 
The  shape  of  American  dvlUzaUon  la 
changing  rapidly  under  the  pressures  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams are  eiceUent;  the  erosion  to  many  of 
bur  mo.1  sacred  political  Institutions  and 
personal  liberties  U  evil  This  rising  tide  of 
federal  aid  Is  carrying  us  swiftly  to  the  so- 
cialistic shores  of  the  welfare  sUte. 

Lost  year  the  VS.  Office  of  Education  hsd 
10  billion  dollars  to  spend  for  federal  aid; 
this  year  It  has  14  and  a  half  blUlon;  and  If 
the  proposed  1967  Equal  Opportunities  Act 
Is  passed  next  year  the  llgure  might  well  rise 
to  30  billion. 

We  can  have  all  of  this  money,  plus  the 
middleman's  charge  tor  handUng  that  now 
goes  to  the  federal  bureaucrats.  If  Congress 
would  pass  a  federal  tai  remission  program. 
Under  ony  one  ol  the  several  propoeals  now 
before  Congrees,  a  given  per  cent  ot  the  total 
federal  Income  tax  would  be  returned  di- 
rectly to  each  sUte  tor  distribution  to  public 
schools.  The  money  would  never  reach  the 
U5.  Office  of  Education. 

A  federal  tax  remission  program  would 
banish  lederal  control  of  our  achools,  save 
bUUons  now  headed  for  sodo-econosnlc 
projecu,  and  Insure  the  control  of  publlj; 
schools  where  Thomas  Jefferson  Insisted  It 
should  be — at  the  local  level. 

When  Harold  Howe  11.  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  Issued  his 
guidelines  under  PI.  a»-10  last  February, 
our  own  courageous  senior  Senator,  Norrls 
CoUon,  prompUy  said :  "The  print  on  the  act 
was  hardly  dry  when  the  united  States  onoe 
of  Education  began  to  show  Its  teeth.  School 
dUtrlcU  better  follow  the  'guidelines-  or 
else."  Cotton  promised  to  fl^t  "to  hold  to 
a  minimum  this  new  and  phony  aid." 

On  Sept.  20  Congressman  Robertson  of 
Virginia  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
KepresentaUvea:  "I  have  served  In  the  Con- 
gress long  enough  to  know  that  Federal  con- 
trol Inevitably  accompanies  Federal  funds. 
Anyone  who  says  he  tavors  Federal  funds 
without  federal  control  le  either  Ignorant 
of  how  the  federal  government  operatea  In 
these  mattere  or  else  U  not  mteUeotuaUy 
honeet  about  what  la  Involved." 

In  Mew  Hampehlre  we  have  seen  the  sad 
reeulu  ot  schools  leaping  for  the  million- 
dollar  boondoggle  belt  with  mouths  wide  and 
gills  aflutter.  Our  deputy  commissioner  ot 
education  was  reported  In  a  UPI  news  re- 
lease the  10th  of  last  month,  aa  blaming  our 
crlUcal  teacher  shortage  this  fall  In  part  on 
new  programa  stimulated  by  Federal  funds. 
This  hsa  ranilted  In  a  temporary  lowering 
of  teacher  quaUflcaUons.  How  much  better 
It  would  have  been  tor  our  achool  programs 
and  district  taxpayers  If  we  could  have  had 
that  mllUon  doUars  with  no  atrlngs  attached 
to  make  up  for  the  foundation  and  building 
aid  shortages  now  confronting  many  of  our 
school  dlatrtcts. 


Here  In  the  Granite  State  we  hold  to  the 
faith  of  our  Founding  Fathera  when  we  op- 
poee  federal  dominance  over  pur  schools. , 
iwsiaian  mtrcsttoM  was  Locsi,  coMcaew 
By  New  Hampshire's  vote  In  1T88  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  launched  upon  the 
sea  ot  history — a  ship  made  great  and  strong 
by  the  masu  and  span  ot  sovereignty 
granted  to  her,  snd  nsade  trim  and  true — 
a  thing  ot  beauty  racing  down  the  winds  of 
destiny — by  the  reservation  to  the  states  of 
sll  those  powers  not  expreasly  granted  by 
them  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  ConstltuUonal  Convenaon  of  17B7, 
New  Hampshire  was  one  ot  six  sUtsa  to 
oppoee  successfully  the  creation  of  a  na- 
Uonal  university  on  the  ground  that  educa- 
tion was  a  local  concern. 

Franklin  Pierce,  the  only  New  Hampahlre- 
Ite  to  occupy  the  White  House,  writing  In 
ISM  of  the  defeat  of  the  mouon  In  the 
ConaUtutlonal  Convention  to  create  a  fed- 
eral university  said:  'It  proves  that  such 
objecu  were  considered  by  the  convention 
as  appertaining  to  local  legislation  only; 
they  were  not  comprehended,  either  express- 
ly or  by  Implication,  In  the  grant  ot  'general 
power  to  Congress'." 

A  tew  years  tater.  In  1»«1,  Congress  esUb- 
lished  a  Deportment  of  Education,  later  to 
become  the  US  Office  of  EducaUon.  with  a 
813,000  approprlaUon,  and  with  power  only 
to  gather  statistical  data. 

Behold  this  might  ng  vine,  a  towering  and 
voracious  parasite,  that  wlU  be  a  hundred 
years  old  next  March  I  The  US.  Office  ot 
EducaUon  today  administers  14.B  billion 
dollars  In  federal  grants  I 

How  big  la  the  federal  commitment  In 
education  today?  More  than  10  per  cent 
of  our  total  lutlonal  budget:  more  than  the 
enure  federal  budget  the  year  before  Pearl 
Harbor  I 

On  what  la  tills  vast  and  growing  sum  of 
our  federal  tax  doners  to  be  spent? 

Let  Commissioner  Howe  answer.  Cong. 
Paul  Flno  of  New  York  quotes  Howe  aj  say- 
ing recently:  "U  I  have  my  way  schooU  wUI 
be  built  for  the  primary  purpoae  of  economic 
and  social  Integration." 

UOWX  Dm  MOT  WATT  UPON  THX  TEAaS 

Speakmg  last  May,  Howe  said.  In  discuss- 
ing programs  under  TlUe  I  of  ESKA:  "I 
would  hope  that  my  office  could  bring  for- 
ward even  more  adventurous  enterprises  In 
the  yeare  ahead." 

Howe  did  not  wait  upon  the  years.  He  is 
a  restless  Innovator  who  in  a  speech  on  last 
June  18  recognlied  the  revoluUon  brewing 
under  our  feet.  Feeding  that  revoluUon  la 
a  major  shift  In  American  folkways."  said  he. 

The  shape  and  course  of  this  revolution 
was  revealed  by  Congressman  Flno  last 
month  when  he  forced  out  ot  secrecy  the 
ouUlno  tor  the  proposed  1M7  Equal  Oppor- 
tuniues  Act.  It  was  drawn  at  a  June  White 
Bouse  Centerence  and  numbered  among  Its 
authors,  Floyd  McKlsaack,  head  of  CORE  and 
a  vlgtjrous  proponent  of  "Black  Power." 

Briefly,  this  bill,  scheduled  for  Introduc- 
tion In  Congress  next  January,  and  cerrying 
a  «  bUllon  dollar  apptoprlaUon,  would  among 
many  thlnga  provide  foe; 

1,  Metropolitan  area-wide  reaoning  ot 
achool  attendance  areas,  without  regard  to 
exlatmg  state  or  county  lines: 

3.  Bussing  ot  suburban  school  children 
Into  city  schools  and  bussing  of  city  pupllii 
to  suburban  schools  at  federal  Insistence  and 
sspense;  .^     , 

S  Complete  obUteratlon  of  preeent  school 
district  boundary  Unea,  with  tree  uanaters 
between  school  districts;   and 

4.  Federal  subsltiles  to  underwrite  the  coat 
ot  rewTlUng  history  books  so  as  to  recast  the 
tilatory  of  racial  and  religious  mlnorltlee. 

In  past  months,  we  were  told  numerous 
times  that  the  federal  government  would 
not  touch  our  textbooka;  in  fact.  It  la  gen- 
erally thought  that  this  Is  prohibited  under 
present  law. 


can  we  believe  In  theaa  aaauraaces  when: 

1.  Howe  said  In  a  speech  last  May  1:  "It  U 
about  tune  we  stopped  offering  an  aDtlsepttc 
history  of  our  country  cleaned  up  to  please 
the  local  power  structure." 

a.  At  the  House  EducaUon  and  lAlMr 
Committee  hearing  held  the  end  of  August, 
two  Calltomla  Oongreesmen  told  Howe  to 
get  on  with  the  Job  ot  getting  federally  ap- 
proved textbooks  In  tbe  schools;  and 

3.  Bowe  In  his  testimony  before  that  com- 
mittee deecrlbed  granu  his  office  liad  made 
to  approved  authors  and  researchers  wbo  will 
produce  tiooks  expounding  the  approved 
line. 

If  we  allow  tlUs  flg  vine  to  continue  lU 
run-away  growth,  it  win  abortly  strangle 
our  dual  federal-state  system  of  government. 
There  is  one  simple,  sure  way  to  eradicate  It. 
Cut  afl  the  federal  funds  on  which  It  thrives. 
1^  all  federal  aid  money  be  apportioned  di- 
rectly to  the  atatea  tluough  federal  tax 
remissions. 


Ukrainaa  NatioBal  RepmbBc 


SPEECH 
OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OP  csLlvoawtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHBSENTATtVXS 

WediKSdoy,  Janvary  iS,  19S7 
Mr,  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1M7,  marked  tbe  4tth  anni- 
versary of  the  offlelml  declaration  of  tn- 
dependenoe  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  It  Is  appropriate  that  we 
pause  again  to  remember  the  fate  which 
has  befallen  that  proud  people  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  significance  of  their  con- 
tinued subjugation. 

Today  there  are  nearly  40  mllUon 
Ukrainians  deaoendent  from  cossack 
communities  which  established  them- 
selves as  self-governing.  Independent 
eommunltlea  In  tbe  17th  century.  Prom 
earliest  tlmee  their  rich  lands  were  sub- 
ject to  tbe  greedy  Incursions  of  their 
more  powerful  neighbors,  Moscow,  Po- 
land, and  Turkey.  At  length.  Czar  Peter 
I.  of  Imperial  Russia,  was  successful  In 
bringing  the  Ukraine  and  Its  peoples 
under  Russian  domination  In  1709.  and 
the  struggle  of  Ukrainians  to  be  free 
had  begun. 

Perhaps  It  might  have  ended  there. 
Perhaps  the  Independence-lovlng  farm- 
ers and  cultivators  of  the  Ukraine  might 
have  lost  their  sense  ot  national  identity 
In  the  decades  under  Russian  domina- 
tion. If  that  had  been  the  case  we  would 
not  today  be  concerned  with  their  fate. 
The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  Ukrainian 
nationalism  did  not  wither  under  foreign 
domination,  It  grew.  Ukrainian  culture, 
different  In  so  many  ways  from  that  of 
the  Russian  rulers,  flowered. 

The  Immortal  Ukrainian  Poet  Tar- 
as  Shevchenko— 1814-<1 — inspired  the 
Ukrainians  of  his  day  never  to  give  up 
in  their  fight  to  win  their  homeland 
back  from  Russian  domination,  and 
others  such  as  Ivan  Pranko— 1856- 
1016 — and  Lesya  Ukralnka — 1873-1913 — 
gave  renewed  voice  to  the  yearning  to 
be  free. 

It  was  a  long  wait  for  the  mllUona 
of  Ukrainians  dreaming  of  an  end  to 
Russian  rule,  but,  finally.  In  the  turmoil 
that  was  the  Russian  Revolution  they 


had  their  chance  and  tbey  took  It.  After 
more  than  300  years  of  Russian  domi- 
nation they  threw  off  the  foreign  yoke 
and  on  that  January  day  nearly  a  half 
century  ago  proclaimed  themselves  to 
be  a  free  and  Independent  nation.  But, 
as  we  all  know,  that  freedom  was  not 
to  last.  Russia,  now  a  Communist  state, 
attacked  the  young  naUon.  and  after  a 
bitter  3-year  struggle  again  forced  her 
to  yield  to  the  domination  of  Moscow, 

Again,  as  in  the  two  centuries  after 
Peter  I,  Ukrainian  natlonalisu  did  not 
die.  An  underground  Insurgent  force 
fought  both  the  Nazis  and  tbe  Com- 
munists in  World  War  n  and  on  June 
30,  1941,  Ukrainians  again  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  free  and  the  struggle 
was  reborn,  a  struggle  which  continues 
to  this  day, 

Ukrainians  throughout  the  world  still 
feel  the  surge  of  spirit  which  was  moti- 
vated them  from  their  earliest  days. 
Whether  It  be  the  1,800,000  who  have 
found  their  home  In  the  Unltet:  States 
or  tbe  40  milUoQ  who  stUl  refnaln  In 
Communist-controlled  Ukrainla  they 
seek,  and  shall  continue  to  seek  that  free- 
dom which  It  Is  the  Inherent  right  of 
all  men  to  share.  All  Americans,  every- 
where, share  with  these  brave  people 
that  determination.  And  as  It  has  not 
died  In  the  centuries  of  subjugation  to 
the  present  time,  so  it  shall  not  die  In 
the  future. 


**!  say  that  whether  or  not  this  obJecUve 
can  be  aocompliahed,  Mr.  OoldtMrg  baa  an 
obligaUon  to  strive  constantiy  for  it. 

"But  why  does  not  be  stand  up  In  (Se- 
curity) oouncll  and  demand  a  rollcail  vote? 
Let  ua  see  where  Great  Britain  stands.  Let 
ua  see  If  Great  Britain  la  willing  to  vote 
aancUona  against  North  Vietnam  after  de- 
manding tliat  we  vote  sanctions  against 
Bhodeaia. 

".  .  .  Too  long  has  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted to  pressure  frtjm  otlwr  naUona  for 
help  from  ua,  but  never  do  we  aeem  wUl- 
ing  to  apply  preasure  on  our  behalf." 

Again,  when  aaited  by  tbe  senator  wheth- 
er the  UtUted  BtALee  lias  officially  requested 
UJf.  mlllt&ry  assistance  In  Vietnam,  the 
Ambassador's  answer  was  paradoxical  If  not 
reassuring; 

"Becauae  of  the  aharply  divided  opinions 
of  United  KaUoos  membera.  it  la  not  real- 
istic to  seek  a  United  NaUona  military  role." 

This  brings  us  to  the  Inevitable  quee- 
Uon.  which  we  have  posed  many  Umce. 
Sen.  Byrd  did  not  raise  tiie  quesUon.  but 
we  do.  What  can  the  U.S.  reaUy  expect 
from  the  United  NaUons?  What  Isstlng 
oontrlbuUons  toward  keeping  world  peace 
can  we  expect  from  an  organlxatloo  trf  dl- 
verae  culturea.  political  and  religious  views, 
who  manage  to  see  a  bruah  Ore  beliind  ev- 
ery oaUve  hut  in  Rhodesia  but  dooee  lU 
eyes  to  ttie  "realiUea"  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam? 

Very  little,  we're  afraid. 


Seutor  Byrd  of  Virguria  Asks  Qaestioas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  naoiKU 
IN  THE  8KHATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATB8 

Thursday,  January  26.  19S7 

Mr.  BYRD  of  VlrdnU.  Mr.  President. 
I  ftfik  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcorzi  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Senator  Byrd  Aska  Ques- 
tions." published  In  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Ekally  of  January  25.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

SEMATOB     BtkO     ASXS    QXTKSTION8 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  baa  railed  quea- 
tlODS  whlcb  have  b«en  on  th«  minds  of  mil- 
Uoru  of  Amerlcaiu.  Speaking  oo  the  Boor  of 
ibe  Senate  Uonday.  be  demanded  a  clarlflca- 
Uon  from  United  Nations  Ambaaaador  Arthur 
Goldberg  on  tbe  quid  pro  quo  legality  of 
sanctlona  aa  applied  aooordlng  to  inequitable 
UJf.  fonnulaa.  Tbe  VIrgInU  aenator  alao 
ralaed  acme  pointed  queauona  regarding  UjS- 
healtancy  to  requeet  U.N.  help  in  Vietnam. 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  Ambaaaador 
Ooldberg,  wbo  repreeents  tbe  tbinUng  of 
tbe  Johnaon  Admlnlatratlon.  had  caat  logic 
to  tbe  wlnda  In  aupportlng  tbe  Brldab  de- 
mand for  U.N.  lanctlona  against  peaceful 
Rbodeala.  Sen.  Byrd  reminds  us  that  tbe  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  has  made  no  parallel  effort  to 
enforce  U.N.  sanctions  agalnat  North  Vlet- 

Aocordlng  to  tbe  Virginia  senatof,  Mr. 
Goldberg  expreaaed  the  conviction  that  UJf. 
sanctlooa  against  North  Vietnam  are  not  now 
In  tbe  realm  of  poaaibUlty  becauae  ".  .  .  aa 
a  practical  matter  we  know  tbli  cannot  ba 
done."  Sen.  Byrd's  reply  la  both  direct  and 
caustic: 


Foftcr  Graadpamts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   IfKW   TOSK 
IN  THB  HODSK  OF  RgPRESENTATnmB 

ThuTsdav,  January  2C.  tiSJ 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  many  facets,  some  of  which 
do  not  come  to  our  attention  very  often. 
One  of  these  programs  is  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  senior  cdtizens  and  little 
children — the  foster  grandiiarents  pro- 
gram which  was  described  In  Newsday  of 
September  36,  l»e6.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Government  Program  That 
Fosters  Love,"  Audrey  Clinton  described 
the  progress  achieved  under  this  pro- 
gram in  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal, the  McMahon  Shelter,  the  Cardinal 
McCloskey  Home,  and  St.  Agnes  Hospital 
orthopedic  ward  in  'White  Plains. 

I  believe  that  Audrey  Clinton's  obser- 
vations concerning  this  highly  success- 
ful  antipoverty  program  should  lie  of 
subsuntial  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  Neweday,  September  36.  1M7| 
A  GovsaMMKieT  PeoeKAM  That  Poarsaa  Love 
(By  Audrey  Clinton! 
Nrw  ToBX. — Talcing  care  of  children  Juat 
cornea  naturally  to  Mrs.  Rosemary  Bailey,  a 
warmhearted  widow  who  has  ralaed  two  of 
her  own  and  has  boarded  othen  In  her  home. 
Her  grandchildren  are  In   St.  LouU.   Mo.. 
but  the  Ptoeter  Grandparent  Project  of  the 
VB.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  la  help- 
ing to  provide  what  li  made  to  order  for  Ura. 
Bailey.     And  lln.  Bailey  aeems  made  to  order 
foe  Angelo.  a  hard-to-handle  a-year-old  now 
living  In  the  McMahon  Memorial  Shelter  In 
Manhattan. 

"I  gueoa  Angelo  haa  adopted  me."  said  Mrs, 
SaUey  recenUy.  dlacuaalng  l>er  lucceaa  In 
merhlng  a  little  boy  "notiody  could  do  any- 
tlilng  with,**  she  comments;,  "Be'a  line  with 
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w™  B^iCT  u  on.  Of  lOO  fo.t«  mod-  dropout  and  »n  unemployable  drllter.  »*  ""^ef"!  i"^"^!  p»tienu  not  oUm- 
^.JTZ  l;r,°°To.?a"  «.  w^fTor*  SnSo  no.  1.  working  toward  a  retaU  ^^'-^  '^^.T^^^'^^^"^ 
^ur  Boui.  »  <!»,.  fl'.^.l^y.  »  -^ff:^  8ale«  career  at  the  Breclclnrldge  Job  ".^'^"^J^Jt^i^lLrX^  dl- 
cwidrtn  in  (our  unutution.  tb»  ioTing_c»re.     q,^^^  Center  in  Morganfleld.  .'  .     _  _ 

Mr.  Weaker,  the  story  of  Ezra  Chand- 
ler demonstrates  once  again  that  the  Job 
Corps  la  really  working,  and  Is  helping 
our  neediest  youth  to  win  their  own 
wars  on  poverty.  I  include  this  story, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Courier -Journal,  at 


__np€UJlon»Jilp  and  attuntlon  they  would 
otherwlM  h*»e  no  hop*  of  getting.  They 
irork  oo  a  one-to-one  b*ala  In  the  New  York 
PoundUng  Hoepltal.  the  McM»hon  Shelter  In 
Manhattan  Mid  the  Carilln»l  McCloekey 
Homo  »nd  Bt.  Agnee  Hoepltel  Orthopedic 
Werd  m  White  PUine.     The  demoMtratlon 


project  u  being  Klminntered  In  New  Torn  by     ^j^j^  point  in  the  RrcoRD ; 


CBtbollc  Charities  had  by  other  agencle*  in 
34  other  locftllona  In  the  U-S.  under  federal 
granu.     If*  scheduled  to  ls«t  three  jeuim. 

"We'Te  begun  to  hope  it  might  hecomc  » 
permanent  project."  miO.  Edward  Dohren- 
wend.  New  York  project  director.  "We  »ia« 
no  reeerviUona  about  the  program  what»o- 
erer." 

Tbe  project  servee  sewaral  needs,  besides 
ttaoM  ot  tbe  children.  It  gives  those  over  60 
a  chance  to  supplement  their  pen»lons. 
(Tti«TTe  paid  »l-a6  an  hour  and  carfare).  It 
glvM  them  a  new  role  that  enables  ttiam  to 
fe>*l  Deeded  and  productive.  Dohrenwend 
■aid  that  since  the  program  went  into  opera- 
uoQ  last  March,  only  two  forter  grand- 
psj-enu  have  dropped  out.  In  New  Tor* 
City  there  Is  a  waiting  list  of  133  persons 
wtio  want  to  Join  the  program.  In  Wlilte 
Piali^  there  are  openings  fw  14.  he  sftld. 

Mrs.  Bailey  was  one  of  the  ftist  faster 
grandparents  In  the  program.  Ulte  the 
others,  she  wse  trained  In  the  New  York 
Foundling  Hospital  before  being  assigned  to 
the  McMahon  Shelter.  "I  feU  In  love  with 
the  children  there.  It's  four  enjoyable  hours 
a  day,"  she  said. 

Bhe  has  been  a  grandparent  to  ffnir  chil- 
dren since  the  program  began,  sll  8  er  under 
>m<  just  learning  to  tallc.  One  was  a  Chinese 
boy  and  another  apc^e  only  Spanish-  But 
Mrs.  Bailey  flnd^  a  way  of  communicating. 
•■Children  always  make  up  to  me  right  awsy. 
rve  always  had  them  around  me."  ah4  said. 
Bbe  takea  theoi  on  tripe  to  the  boo,  brings 
them  presents,  reads  and  sings  to  them, 
tucks  them  in  for  afternoon  naps  and.  In 
general,  treats  them  as  she  would  her  own 
grandchildren,  who  ar«  aged  4  and  7.  now 
tiring  In  Missouri.  "They're  darting  chll- 
drvo."  she  said  of  her  two  cxirrent  foster 
grandchildren.  Angelo  and  Mildred. 

In  Westchester,  easy-going  <»-year-<rid 
Baymond  Bortiott  and  his  wife,  with  eight 
grandchildren  of  their  own.  And  time  to 
shower  pervocaJ  attention  on  children  In  the 
Cardinal  McCloskcy  Home.  They  play  games 
with  them,  take  them  on  walks— ^ven  see  to 
It  t2i*t  they  drink  their  proper  quota  of  milk. 
Ifs  a  Ubor  of  love  for  the  BartJetts  and 
Mn.  Bailey.  As  tar  tbe  children,  they  Just 
reacA  out  to  her  and  say  "Mcmmy." 


Tmbt    AppAlftcUft    Drifter    Fiads    Job 
Cmps  Kmtkm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXNTuaaT 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  BKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thurtdajf,  January  30,  19€7 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  dlstln- 
gulahed  colleagues  to  yet  another  Job 
Corps  success  story,  entitled  "Young 
Appalachia  Drifter  Finds  Job  Corpd 
Azuhior,"  which  appeared  In  the  Louis- 
vlUe  Couiier-JoumaJ  on  January  IS. 
The  story  Is  about  Bxra  O.  Chandler,  a 
16-year-old  lad  from  Cumberland.  1^-, 
who  a  short  while  ago  was  a  high  school 


YoiiNG  AppAUtcHiA  Daima  Finos  Job  Co»p8 
Anchok 
MotfiaNTiELO.  Kt. — Once  a  youthful  drifter 
and  a  victim  of  economically  depressed  Ap- 
palachia. Bvra  O.  Chandler,  Jr.,  10.  Is  working 
toward  a  retail  sales  career  at  the  nearby 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center. 

Chandler,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  O- 
Chandler  who  live  In  the  Harlan  County  coal 
mining  town  of  Cumberland,  became  the 
first  corpsman  recruited  and  accepted  by  the 
Breckinridge  Center 

Chandler  come  to  the  center  December  39. 
under  its  own  new  recruiting  program  for 
Kentucky.  Southern  Indiana  and  Southern 
Illinois.  Center  Director  James  Fomear  says 
the  new  program  U  already  showing  good 
results. 

The  Kastem  Kentucky  youth  said  he  quit 
school  In  the  10*A  grade  and  bad  trouble 
even  landing  •  part  time  Job.  He  said  he 
started  drifUiig  about  the  country.  Joined  a 
carnival  for  a  Ume.  but  soon  decided  that 
without  an  education  or  a  skill  there  was 
Uttle  hope  in  life. 

Chandler's  period  of  study  at  tbe  center 
may  extend  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  a  vast  amount  re- 
mains to  be  done — and  must  be  done — 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  making  progress  In  Ken- 
tucky. As  an  example  of  the  fine  work 
that  is  being  done  under  the  poverty 
program,  I  call  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  a  report  by 
Mr.  Al  Whltehoase.  director  of  Ken- 
tucky's Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
on  Leslie  County's  successful  war  on  pov- 
erty. Tills  extremely  encouraging  re- 
port appeared  In  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  on  January  14. 

For  the  State  as  a  whole,  Mr.  White- 
house  said: 

The  poverty  program  has  reached  at  least 
SOO.OOO  persons  and  has  provided  a  chance 
for  a  better  education.  Job  opportunity,  and 
an  important  element  known  as  hope. 

I  completely  subscribe  to  Mr.  White- 
house's  assessment  that  "the  war  on 
poverty  is  being  won."  although  "not 
as  fast  as  we  would  like  It.** 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Courier- 
Journal  story  of  Mr.  Whltehouse's  re- 
port at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord: 
Srosrsos  Told  t.mt  fk  Winning  Povkstt  Was 

PLBMiNaBSUita.  Kt— Al  Whltehouse,  dl- 
rt«tor  of  Kentucky's  oflSce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, aald  here  last  night  the  war  on 
poverty  is  being  woo  in  Leslie  County. 

Speaking  to  the  38-member  board  of  the 
Licking  Valley  C-ommunlty  Action  pro- 
gram at  Uie  courthouse  here,  Whltehouse 
said  1,386  children  and  adulto  In  Leslie 
Ooonty  have  had  eyeglasses  prescribed  and 
fitted  as  a  direct  result  of  a  comprehensive 
health  program  now  under  way  there. 

"Also  m  this  county,"  Whltehouse  said. 
"0.000  people  have  had  medical  screening 
and  treatment  where  necessary.  They 
found  104  diabetica.  7  cases  of  cancer  from 
MA  pap  smear  testa,  and  135  mentally  re- 
tarded." 

Whltehouse  said  6.44B  dental  corrections 
were  made.  Including  flUinga.  extractions 
and  topical  fluorides  on  1,9M  patients,  and 


rectly  helped  In  this  I^sUe  County  Commu- 
nity AcUon  agency  effort  under  a  contract 
awarded  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
He&lth."  Whltehouse  said. 

"Need  I  explain  to  some  16,000  persons 
gaining  further  education  under  adult  ba- 
sic educaUon  programs  througout  Kentucky 
that  they  are  helped  in  the  war  on  poverty? 
Surprisingly,  about  74  enrolleea  In  these 
courses  are  now  attending  college  at  their 
own  expense. 

"In  fact,  the  war  on  poverty  In  Kentucky 
has  reached  at  least  600,000  persons  and  has 
provided  a  chance  for  a  better  educaUon, 
Job  opportunity,  and  an  important  element 
known  as  hope." 

Whltehouse  said  he  knows  "the  war  on 
poverty  U  being  won,"  although  "not  as 
fast  as  we  would  like  It." 
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E«tt-Weit  Puk 


EXTB3JSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuT$day.  January  26.  1967 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  regards  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  comments  on  East-West 
relations  as  statesmanlike. 

For  one  thing,  the  Post  tells  us  edi- 
torially that  the  President  displayed  not 
only  strategic  sense  but  political  cour- 
age in  seeking  an  antlmiasUe  mora- 
torium. 

The  newspaper  also  endorses  the  Pres- 
ident's position  on  increasing  East-West 
trade  and  approving  a  consular  conven- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  meas- 
ures will  require  hard  pushing,  the  Post 
ob8eJ*ves,  but  they  deserve  to  be  pushed. 
I  include  the  newspaper's  dlacu&sion 
of  East-West  relations  as  a  part  of  the 
RzcofLD: 

EuT-WasT  Pvsa 
The  Presidents  remarks  on  East-West  re- 
lations were  brief  but  statesmanlike.  "Our 
objective  Is  not  to  continue  the  cold  war. 
but  to  end  It,"  he  declared,  reviewing  the 
limited  steps  his  Administration  tias  taken 
toward  that  goal  and  oommltUng  himself 
to  several  more. 

One  Is  of  the  greatest  urgency  and  Im- 
port: to  head  off  the  "addlUonal  waste  of 
i^Knirccs  with  no  gain  in  security  to  either 
side"  that  would  ensue  from  deployment  of 
antimissile  systems  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  seeking  an  anUmlaslle 
moratorium,  the  President  displays  not  only 
strategic  sense  and  an  earnest  devotion  to 
international  stabUlty  but  political  cour- 
age as  well.  There  are  aU  too  many  signs 
that  an  issue  of  an  antimissile  "gap"  will 
be  raised  against  him  In  the  new  Congress. 
Slnc«  there  are  strong  signs  that  the  Soviet 
Union  shares  many  of  the  American  gov- 
enunenffe  doubts  about  the  wisdom  and 
need  of  an  antimissile  system,  nothing  could 
be  more  prejudicial  than  premature  con- 
gressional or  executive  action  on  It.  T%e 
quest  for  a  moratorium  is  Ambassador 
Thompson's  Ozat  assignment  In  Moscow.  He 
must  have  the  time  and  political  elbow  room 
to  pursue  it. 

The  President  "asked  and  urged"  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  an  East-West  trade  bill  and 
approve  the  long-pending  consular  conven- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.     These  measures 


would  mak*  real  tbs  Amartcan  desire  to 
turn  backwaters  of  distrust  Into  currents  of 
BUtual  benefits.  Nonstrateglc  trade  is  good 
practice  in  the  ways  of  peace  and  normalcy. 
TTis  ooosular  convention  would  add  elements 
of  ooovenlenoe  and  safety  to  private  travel. 
The  President  will  have  to  push  both  th«^ 
measores  hard  and  often  to  get  them 
tbrough  a  Congress  stUl  Jittery  about  ds- 
tento.    They  dcserTe  to  be  pushed. 


Copper  CMuty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurttiay,  January  26.  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Middle- 
sex County,  N  J.,  is  prominent  in  several 
fields — education,  industry,  agriculture, 
and  others — and  I  am  proud  of  all  the 
attributes  of  this  growing  and  dynamic 
area. 

But  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  28  pcroent  of  the  copper  in  the 
United  States  is  refined  in  Perth  Amboy 
and  Carteret,  in  Middlesex  County. 

RecenUy,  a  group  of  copper  union 
leaders  visited  my  office  and  urged  that 
Middlesex  County  be  designated,  "Tbe 
Copper  County." 

I  think  there  is  great  merit  to  this  sug- 
gestion. As  the  union  leaders  pointed 
out: 

nis  metals  we  produce  are  used  In  the 
most  advanoed  Industries,  from  space  ex- 
ploration to  naUonal  defense. 

And  that— 

without  copper,  our  Nation  would  not  be 

a  first-class  power. 

Additional  details  are  cited  that 
would.  It  seems  to  me.  Justify  the  desig- 
nation. "Copper  County."  In  an  article 
written  by  Donald  Roeselet  of.  tbe  Eve- 
ning News,  of  Perth  Amboy.  N.J. 

The  article  follows: 

Coppn  CouKTT,  New  Jmrr? 
(By  Donald  Rosselet) 

More  than  one  quart«r  of  the  refined  cop- 
per tiaed  In  tbe  nation  today  la  pAxluced 
within  the  confines  of  Middlesex  County. 

Thus,  the  copper  workers  unions  concluded 
Middlesex  ought  to  be  formally  known  as  the 
Copper  County. 

To  implement  the  Idea,  representatives  of 
the  copper  workers  called  on  Rep.  Edward  J. 
PattcD.  D-16th,  to  Joint  their  campaign  for 
the  official  designation. 

"No  area  in  the  country  is  more  vital  to  our 
economy  than  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
Without  copper,  our  nation  would  not  be  a 
first  class  power."  a  statement  from  the  cop- 
per workers  unions  reads. 

"The  metals  we  produce  are  used  In  the 
moet  advanced  tndustrlee  from  space  explora- 
tion to  national  deCense.  We  think  It  only 
proper  that  Middlesex  County  should  receive 
the  recognition  that  it  deserves,"  tbe  state- 
ment continues. 

Heading  the  effort  for  the  designation  of 
Coi^Mr  County  are  Alfred  Petlt-Clalr,  board 
member  at  District  S.  International  Union  of 
Mine-MUl  and  Smelter  Workers;  Jtibn  Infu- 
alno.  president  of  Local  366.  Perth  Amboy 
Smelting  and  Refinery  Workers  Union;  and 
Thomas  De  Federloo.  president  of  the  Catcret 
Smelting  and  Refinery  Workers  Union. 

Infuslno  and  De  Prederlco  head  unions 
representing  workers  at  American  Smelting 


and  Bffflwtwg  Oo.  d  Perth  Aa^>07  and  VS. 
Metals  and  Refining  Oo.  of  CaKsret  rmpec' 
lively. 

The  Perth  Amboy  and  Carteret  plants  are 
the  sole  oopper  refining  firms  In  the  county. 
Middlesex  County's  oopper  boom  dates  from 
about  1886.  By  World  Warl.  there  were  four 
refining  wtabll&hments  in  the  county  pro- 
ducing more  than  one  half  of  the  nation's 
copper. 

Ttie  three  union  leaders  presented  Patten 
a  plaque  in  appreciation  of  the  congress- 
man's previous  help  and  to  symbolise  the  role 
of  copper  in  Middlesex's  economy. 

The  pU^ue,  made  of  copper.  Is  In  the  shape 
of  the  county,  with  Perth  Amboy  and  Carte- 
ret marked  out.  It  reads:  "Presented  to  the 
Honorable  Edward  J.  Patten  in  sf>preolation 
of  his  efforts  on  behalf  oi  the  Oopper  Work- 
era  ai  Middlesex  County." 

The  union  leaders  said.  "We  are  proud  that 
38  per  cent  of  America's  oopper  is  refined  In 
otir  county." 

But  they  noted  other  Important  metals 
are  also  produced  in  Middlesex's  313  square 
mUes.  In  addlUon  to  gold,  lead,  sine  and 
titanium,  the  county  produces  40  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  refined  silver. 

PeUt-ClBlr  indicated  the  appeal  to  Patten 
was  tbe  Initial  step  in  an  effort  to  enlist  lead- 
ing Middlesex  County  residents  In  helping 
to  popularise  the  copper  Indutrys  role  In  the 


Da&T  Pro^ttdioB  CoBtiMCfl  To  DecHac 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 


IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  BXPRESENTAITVBS 

Thurtdttt),  January  2S,  1SI7 
Mr.  TEAQDE  or  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  1IW6  ended  and  statistics  for  the  ysar 
become  available  It  is  apparent  that 
effective  steps  still  have  not  been  taken 
to  reverse  the  downward  trend  In  milk 
production.  Total  milk  production  for 
19M  was  estimated  at  3  percent  less  than 
1965  and  3  percent  leas  when  compared 
with  the  1960-84  average.  Production 
in  every  month  in  1966  was  down  when 
comi>ared  to  1965  with  the  exception  of 
November.  It  Is  now  apfiarent  that  tlie 
small  price  Increases  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  earlier  In  the 
year  were  insufficient  to  reverse  the 
downward  trend  of  milk  production. 
The  price  increases  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  about  I  cent 
per  quart  were  immediately  doubled  by 
the  processors  to  about  2  or  3  cents  per 
quart  and  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
The  additional  return  to  dairymen  from 
these  small  Increases  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  halt  the  exodus  of  dairymen 
gcrfnff  out  of  business. 

Reports  from  the  Economic  Research 
Services  of  the  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  farm  costs  and  returns  tell  the 
story.  Dairy  farmers  In  the  Central 
Northeast  realised  a  return  per  hour  for 
the  operators  and  family  tabor  of  60 
cents  an  hour,  about  half  the  amount 
legislated  by  Congress  last  year  as  the 
miniTniim  legal  Wage  for  agricultural  em- 
ployees. Grade  A  dairy  farmers  in  Wis- 
consin realized  75  cents  an  hour  retiu-n 
on  their  own  and  their  family's  labor. 
Orade  B  dairies  In  Wisconsin  realized 
only  half  of  this  amount — 30  cents  for 
the  operators  and  their  famUy  tabor. 


Tbe  total  Invested  oa{>ltal  In  these  dairies 
was  from  $50,000  to  175,000  and  no  proQt 
was  realized  and  ther«  was  no  additional 
return  for  management.  Obviously  ve 
cannot  expect,  during  a  period  of  high 
employment,  the  dairyman  to  work  7 
days  a  week,  risk  invested  capital  and 
apply  management  skills  for  returns  less 
than  the  typical  15-year-old  babysitter 
receives  for  watching  children  for  a  few 
hours.  Zn  fact,  a  good  many  mothers 
would  be  quick  to  tell  you  that  reliable 
babysitters  cannot  be  found  for  50  or  60 
cents  an  hour. 

During  the  year  then  waa  sharp  re- 
action to  increased  food  prices  and  the 
prices  of  bread,  meat  and  milk  were 
usually  mentioned  when  the  consumer 
complained.  In  1940  a  man  worlced  IS 
minute*  for  a  quart  of  milk,  but  now  8 
minutes  work  will  bring  In  enough  money 
to  buy  a  quart  of  milk.  Consumers  pay 
about  45  cents  a  quart  for  soft  drinks  and 
SS  cents  a  quart  for  beer,  but  complain 
about  paying  25  cents  a  quart  for  milk. 

Tbe  only  decline  in  the  last  3  months 
In  the  major  elements  making  up  the  coet 
of  living  index  has  been  for  food.  Econ- 
omists are  predicting  a  drop  In  net  farm 
income  in  1967  as  compared  with  1966. 
In  the  face  of  the  depr«ise<l  condition  In 
the  American  dairy  Industry,  the  country 
is  being  flooded  with  imported  butter- 
fat — sugar  products.  This  type  oftrod- 
uct  is  designed  to  evade  le&trictldhs 
against  butterfat  Imports.  An  effort  will 
be  made  during  this  session  of  Congress 
to  limit  these  Imports.  Such  action  cer- 
tainly will  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  the  consumer  and  the  rural 
economy.  Tlie  dairy  farmer  Is  subsidiz- 
ing the  American  housewife  with  cheap 
milk  produced  at  a  loss.  He  cantiot  be 
expected  to  continue  this  Indefinitely. 
If  the  American  consumer  expects  to 
continue  to  enjoy  a  depnulaMe  supply 
of  wholesome  dBJJ7  products  It  Is  Inevi- 
table that  a  more  healthy  economic 
climate  for  the  dairy  Industry  must  be 
created.        

TaJkPaiit 


EXTENSION  OF  RZ3AARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  loWA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thtirsdav,  January  26,  19S7 

Mr.  SCHWENOKL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently one  of  Iowa's  best  known  radio 
stations  has  editorialized  about  two  im- 
portant Issues  before  the  Congress. 

WHO  radio  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Is  to 
be  commended  for  taking  forthright 
positions  on  Issues  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

The  two  editorials  below  Indicate,  I 
believe,  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
Iowa  on  the  President's  proposed  tax 
increase  and  the  administration  of  the 
medicare  program. 

The  editorials  follow: 

No  Amauas 

There  were  no  mittniTst  of  apptauje  from 
Senaton  and  CongiiiMiiiin  wben  tbe  Presi- 
dent announced  hie  propoeel  for  tax  incre«ee 
and  It  wtU  get  no  applauae  ffora  u«.  Ttie 
proposal  to  boost  taxee.  while  at  tbe  same 
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time  Increaalnf  speiuUog  In  cwtain  domMtic 
progr»ma,  ihould  be  blocksd  by  Oongree*. 
The  prM«\irae  of  Inflation  and  the  ooet  of 
Viet  Nam  war  might  eventuaUy  force  *  t*« 
Lncreaae.  But  tlila  abould  not  be  done  until 
domestic  programe  h»»e  been  trimmed  to  tbe 
tullmt  poMlble  extent.  The  war  In  Viet 
Nam  U  too  Immenae  and  too  coetly  to  hare 
btialneM-a>*\uual  at  home.  The  Congna 
should  cut  the  Preetdenfi  domeeUc  •peodinf 
ptopoeaU.  Unttl  tlila  la  done  there  ehould 
be  no  talk  of  a  tu  Iponaae. 

Dklats  tx  UapiCAaa 
U  you've  applied  for  payments  under  the 
Medicare  program  but  haven't  received  them. 
reet  awured  you're  not  alone.  OfflcUie 
frankly  admit  they  are  behind  In  payment* 
\mder  part  B  of  Medicare  ...  the  part  helpe 
pay  pfayildana  feee.  Part  of  th*  problem,  of 
couree.  U  }u«t  the  newness  of  Medicare.  It's 
new  not  only  to  those  calculating  the  pay- 
ments, but  also  to  patient*  and  othen  who 
BU  out  the  applies tlonj.  Each  mistake  takes 
time  to  correct  and  slows  down  the  process. 
Thle  wUl  tend  to  OOTrect  Itself  With  time. 
Bu*.  unfortunately,  another  cause  of  the 
slowdown  won't  take  care  of  itself  Some 
of  tlie  formulas  used  to  calculate  the  pay- 
ments are  quite  complex  and  time  consum- 
ing, lie  possible  that  the  adyantages  of 
these  formulas  arv  worth  the  trouble  they 
cause,  but  that's  at  least  open  to  question. 
Congress  should  make  an  attempt  to  simplify 
where  possible.  It  could  result  In  lower 
admlnlstratlTe  oosts  and  faster  payments. 


In  February.  ISM.  that  "St«Un  had  wanted 
to  deport  aU  Ukrainians,  but  there  were  too 
many  of  them  and  then  wae  no  place  to 
which  they  could  be  deported.' 

Relent!  CM  and  harsh  persecution  of 
Ukrainians  continued  after  the  death  of 
Stalin,  and  it  continues  now  aft«r  the  ouster 
of  Khrushchev  from  the  top  leadership  in 
the  Kremlin,  inasmuch  as  the  Breihnev- 
Kosygln  duumvirate  Is  bent  on  keeping  the 
Soviet  Bussian  empire  Intact  ajid  unified. 


gram  of  AMT  which  U  a  part  of  the  train- 
ing proTlded  for  in  the  Uanpoww  Dcnl- 

opment  and  Training  Act  of  1983. 

James  Dodsoo,  who  attended  Tork  Cath- 
olic High  School,  now  moves  with  the  esse 
AtMl  assurance  around  his  turret  lathe  fas 
oooe  employed  in  the  Job  o<  figthlng  a  war 
In  Viet  Nam. 

He  says  he's  very  happy  now.  and  looks 
forward  to  a  long  association  with  AMP. 
and  points  out  that  working  to  Oil  govern- 
ment contracu  ts  just  another  way  of  help- 
ing hU  country,  a  Job  James  DodAon  can 
do  uniquely  well  no  matter  where  be  is. 


UkraiBWB  UiiptiaJgari 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or  naam  mkota 

m  Tin  HOU8S  OF  REFBXSDTTATJVES 

Thurtden.  Januam  iS,  1M7 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr,  Speaker,  count- 
less Americans  ncroaa  the  country 
Joined  wltb  their  fellow  citizens  of 
UkKklnlan  descent  on  Jsnuarr  22,  1D67, 
to  mark  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the 
48th  annivenaiT  of  the  act  of  union  un- 
der which  all  Ukrainian  ethnic  lands 
were  united  into  one  Independent  and 
sovereign  state.  For  3!^  years,  the  gal- 
lant people  of  Ukraine  defended  their  In- 
dependence against  Communist  Russia's 
onslaught,  finally  succumbing  to  supe- 
rior military  force.  The  spirit  of  these 
brave  people  has  never  been  crushed, 
however. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky,  of  Steele. 
M.  Dak.,  president  of  the  SUte  branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  Inc..  speaks  for  the  cause  of 
these  people  In  these  words: 

The  frt«docn-lo»lng  people  of  Ukraine 
hsvc  Dot  accepted  Soviet  Rueilui  domina- 
tion aod  have  been  flglitlng  for  tbe  re- 
eatablUnroent  of  their  Independence  by  all 
means  acceaslble  to  tbem  for  the  4S  years. 

Chiftng  World  War  II  tbe  Uklalnlan  peo- 
ple organized  a  powerful  underground  re- 
sistance movement,  known  aa  the  Ukrainian 
Insurgent  Army  <UPA).  wliiob  fought  not 
only  against  tbe  Nazi  regime,  but  against 
tbe  Soviet  security  ttoops  aa  well.  Stalin 
and  Khniahcfaev  unieasbed  bloody  persecu- 
tion and  reprisals  agaUtft  tbe  Ukrainian 
people  In  tbe  lace  IHCs.  and  It  was  Khra- 
abcbev  himself  who  stated  at  tbe  CooilMS 
oC  the  Communist  Party  of  tbe  Soviet  Unloa 


Vietaiaa  Here     CeMpcteat  Eaplaycc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or    PCNNBTLTSina 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RKPRKSENTAxiviO 

Thursday.  January  26.  1997 
Mr.   GOODLING.    Mr.    Speaker,   the 

following  account  proves  very  graphic- 
ally what  de«lre.  ability,  and  opjwrtu- 
nity,  when  properly  combined,  can  do  for 
the  individual. 

The  American  Machine  ii  Foundry 
Co.  l5  an  Integral  part  ol  Industrial  Yorlc. 
It  furnished  the  opportunity,  the  hero 
of  the  dramA  had  the  desire  and  because 
of  It  acquired  tbe  ability. 

It  again  proves  a  helping  hand  is  far 
more  desirable  than  a  handout- 
Read  the  story  as  it  appeared  in  Trt- 
Utes,  a  publication  of  AMP: 

Virr  Hsmo  oh  AlCP  Tbam 

(By  SheUa  Myers) 
Jamea  Dodson.  at  M  U  a  quiet,  hard 
worUng  unaaaumlng  type  of  fuy.  Hee  the 
kind  of  guy  who  reads  the  paper,  payi  hie 
taxea  and  bar  a  aormal  nipply  of  intereeU 
and  hobbles,  To  eee  Jamee  Dodson  coming 
through  OaU  No.  a  every  afternoon  one 
would  not  figure  hUn  to  be  the  central  fig- 
ure of  a  hair  railing  dnma  played  out 
against  an  alien  backdrop  of  Jungle  and 
mountain  where  the  final  curtain  U  tudden 
and  violent  death  by  any  one  of  a  thousand 
means.  One,  however,  would  be  wrong,  be- 
cause Jaxnea  Dodson  is  all  of  this  and  more. 
In  May  of  Iftflfl  he  was  Sergeant  Dodson, 
USMC  deep  in  the  wUds  of  Viet  Nam. 
fighting  an  unseen  and  vicious  enemy.  It 
was  in  May  of  last  year  that  Sergeant  Dod- 
son. for  six  years  a  Leatherneck,  suddenly 
and  without  warning  became  a  captive  of 
the  Viet  Cong.  The  following  month  was 
one  of  forced  marches,  little  rest,  poor 
food  and  worse  treatment  untU  Dodsoo. 
Marine  Corps  trained  to  make  every  effort 
to  escape  and  tight  again,  made  his  move. 
Lunging  for  a  carelestly  placed  rifle.  Dod- 
son got  tbe  drop  on  his  JaUers.  and  along 
with  another  American  made  his  successful 
break  for  freedom,  one  of  the  very  few 
POWs  ever  to  make  a  successful  escape 
attnnpt  In  Viet  Nam. 

Dodson  came  back  to  hU  native  Tork  a 
hero,  tbe  guest  of  honor  in  a  downtown 
parade  and  recepUon.  his  story  told  In  ths 
national   press,  radio  and  TV. 

All  this  attention  however,  didat  put 
much  food  on  the  table  for  his  young  wife. 
Wllhemeoia,  and  small  son  Alonzo.  and 
despite  an  avalanche  of  Job  offers,  James 
wanted  to  leam  a  valuable  trade  and  thus 
secure  his  future  as  Just  plain  Mi.  Dodson. 
since  he  knew  bis  adventures  as  Sergeant 
Dodson  were  enough  for  only  fleeting  fame 
at  beet.  It  was  wltb  this  in  mind  that  James 
applied  for  and  was  accepted  into  AMF/ 
York's  training  program. 

In  August  of  'M  James  started  under- 
going on-the-job  training  as  a  machine 
operator   in.   the  oootlnuing   training   pro- 


FiM  latrodacei  Bill  To  Set  Up  Sccoadary 
Mortf  af  e  Market  Facilities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  Or  BKPRESKNTAllVBa 

rfturidoy,  January  it.  liS7 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Federal  chartering  and  supervision  of 
private  corporations  to  create  a  private 
secondary  mortgage  market.  One  type 
of  corporation  would  insure  conven- 
tional residential  mortgage  loans  and  the 
other  type  of  corporation  would  buy  and 
sell  the  Insured  loans.  To  supervise  the 
corrxjratlons.  the  bill  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral Joint  Supervisory  Board  of  mort- 
gage Insurance  and  marketing  corpora- 
tions. 

I  think  the  tight  mortgage  money  mar- 
ket of  1868  has  taught  us  the  need  for 
secondary  mort«age  market  facilities  to 
facilitate  and  when  necessary,  expand, 
conventional  residential  mortgage  lend- 
ing. 

The  Question  Is  "What  kind  of  facility 
should  we  set  up?"  And  the  question 
lurking  behind  all  this  is  "What  kind 
of  facility  can  everybody  affected  agree 
on?"  For  my  part.  I  believe  the  answer 
to  both  questions  Is  the  same — two  types 
of  Oovemment-chartered  corporations, 
one  insuring  and  one  buying  and  selling 
conventional  mortgage  loans.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  set  the  facility  up 
within  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  because  such  a  proposal  would 
alienate  some  who  might  see  potential 
favoritism  to  the  thrift  institutions.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  such  an  Institution  ought 
to  be  set  up  in  FNMA.  because  FNMA's 
new  "hock  shop."  that  Is.  participation 
sales  function  Is  utterly  contrary  to  any 
secondary  mortgage  market  function.  In- 
asmuch as  participations  soak  up  mort- 
gage market  money.  FNMA  should  never 
have  been  made  a  "hock  shop,"  but  since 
It  has  been.  It  Is  not  the  place  for  the 
proposed  secondary  market  facility. 

I  have  therefore  chosen  to  introduce 
the  proposal  which  would  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral Supervisory  Board  to  charter  new. 
Independent  private  corporations  to  han- 
dle the  two  phases  of  the  secondary 
mortgage  market  operation  for  conven- 
tional mortgages.  I  think  that  every- 
body ought  to  be  able  to  agree  on  this 
proposal. 

I  was  glad  to  note  recently  that  tbe 
homebullders  agree  with  the  several 
banking   and   thrift   Institution  gix>ups 
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that  secondary  mortgage  market  facili- 
ties are  needed. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  was  Intro- 
duced last  year  by  Senator  Joini  Spskk- 
KAH,  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee.  I  expect  that  he  will 
bold  hearings  in  the  Senate  on  the  sec- 
ondary market  proposals,  and  I  hope  that 
Chairman  Pathah  will  do  the  same  In 
the  House  Banking  Committee. 


JohasoB  Is  CaatKt  Gapptag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAi.xroiiNXA 
IN  THK  HOtTSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26,  1967 
Mr.  BOB  WHaON.     Mr.  Speaker,   I 
Insert  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing   editorial   from    the   San   Diego 
Union  dated  January  16,  1967: 
Now  THKU'a  OaxAT  Flapping — Joionoar  £b 
CAmBT  Oappiwc 
When  future  historians  assess  the  steward- 
ship of  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  they  might 
well  add  one  word  to  his  own  favorite  de- 
scrlpUon  of  his  goals. 

They  may  call  his  administration  the 
"Great  GAP  Bodety." 

It  may  be  hard  to  pinpoint  the  exact 
moment  the  Oap  was  born,  but  It  was  not  too 
long  after  that  tragic  day  in  1983  when 
President  Johnson  took  office. 

At  first  It  was  known  to  newsmen  as  the 
Credibility  Gap,  an  annoyance  at  contradic- 
tions between  promise  and  act  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Like  all  other  Gaps  in  the 
Administration  It  has  grown  to  include  out- 
right prevarications,  an  insistence  that  the 
government  has  a  right  to  He.  half  truths, 
concealments  and  misleading  denials. 

Now  a  certain  city  in  south  central  Texas 
Is  being  called  Credlbllty  Gap. 

Then  there  is  the  Economic  Gap.  which 
Includes  many  things.  It  Includes  infla* 
tlon  and  a  receding  economy  at  the  same 
time,  taxes  when  none  were  promised  in  the 
early  honeymoon  days,  budget  gape  that  will 
total  nearly  »ao  billion  this  year  and  next, 
a  debt  gap  approaching  %l\  billion.  It  also 
Includes  a  theory  gap  on  when  to  tax  and 
when  not  to  tax  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
and  the  uneasiness  gap  between  business  ftnd 
the  go7enunent. 

In  toto,  all  gaps  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. They  include,  however,  the  Postal  Gap 
of  weak  service  and  defldu  of  (1  billion  an- 
nually; the  Unc' .  .-"itlmation  Gap  on  bow 
much  money  Is  needed  tor  funds  lo  supply 
the  military  in  Vietnam. 

There  U  the  Agriculture  Gap,  as  any 
farmer  can  attest;  the  F-111  Gap.  the  Nike-X 
Gap,  the  Ma""*«i  Bomber  Gap.  the  Marttime 
Oap.  the  Nuclear  Navy  Gap.  the  Balance  of 
Payments  Oap,  the  Foreign  Policy  Oap 
(plural);  the  Poverty  Gaps,  the  Medicaid 
Osp,  the  Inter -Government  Relations  Gap, 
tbe  Guns  and  Butter  Oap.  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Gap,  the  Cost  of  Living  Oap.  the 
Crime  Oap  and  many  others. 

la  tliere  any  wonder  tJut  any  one  of  these 
or  perhaps  tbe  combination  of  many  of  these 
has  resulted  in  the  Popularity  Gap  docu- 
mented by  poll  takers? 

As  a  result  Asian  historians  will  probably 
calls  1M7  tbe  Tear  of  tbe  Ram.  To  Ameri- 
can historians  the  "year  of  tbe  nun"  was  in 
1995  when  runaway  legislation  was  rammed 
through  Congress,  in  part  leading  to  the 
Great  Oap  Society. 

To  them  1907  lua  to  be  a  year  of  the  Oap 
Flap. 


Jidit  PiM  DbicBts  Once  More 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OV   VtBGlMU 
IN  THK  BOUSS  OF  REPRBSE3*TATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26.  1967 
Mr.  DOWIONO.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  public  opinion  polls  have  Indicated 
recently  that  Americans  rank  crime  one 
of  the  major  Ills  of  our  society  today. 

Every  American  agrees  that  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  must  move  to  stop  the 
shocking  increases  in  crime  on  our  Na- 
tion's streets.  However,  as  In  most  pub- 
lic policy  issues,  disagreement  exists  on 
the  best  course  of  action  to  reduce  crime. 
I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  are  in- 
timately familiar  with  a  report  filed  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission To  Study  Crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Commission's  report  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  public  attention 
and  It  has  been  widely  discussed  in  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  and  throughout  the 
United  States. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  it  Is  imfortu- 
nate  that  the  minority  report  to  the 
Crime  Commission's  recommendations 
has  received  relatively  little  public  no- 
tice. I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
article  by  James  J.  Kllpatrick  in  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Washington  Star  on 
the  dissenting  statement  prepared  by 
Judge  David  A.  Pine.  My  colleagues  will 
r^nember  Judge  Pine  as  the  X3S.  district 
Judge  who  read  President  Truman  a  lec- 
ture on  the  powers  of  Government  In  the 
steel  seizure  case.  Judge  Pine's  state- 
ments on  matters  of  public  policy  are 
always  important,  and  I  would  appreci- 
ate an  opportunity  to  include  Mr.  Kll- 
patrick's  article  on  Judge  Pine's  dissent- 
ing crime  report  in  the  Comceessional 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Judos  Pihb  X>xa8XNTS  Oncb  Mokx 
(By  James  J.  Klipatrlck) 
David  A.  Pine  probably  is  best  remem- 
bered, abroad  in  tbe  land,  as  the  X3j8.  X>i8- 
trlct  Judge  who  rebuked  Harry  Truman  In 
the  steel  seizure  case.  His  opinion  of  AprU 
39.  1963,  renuOns  to  this  day  a  shining 
moment  in  the  recent  history  of  constitu- 
tional law.  Now  Pine  has  made  another 
significant  contribution  to  public  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  law.  It  too  should 
be  remembered. 

Unhappily,  the  circumstances  are  quite 
difTerent.  Fifteen  years  ago,  Pine  spoke 
from  a  national  spotlight.  Truman  had 
relied  upon  his  "inherent"  powers  aa  Presi- 
dent to  Justify  eelzure  of  the  mills.  Coldly 
and  dispassionately.  Pine  read  him  a  lecture 
In  fundamental  principles; 

The  government  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
no  inherent  powers;  Its  limited  and  enumer- 
ated powers  are  delegated  solely  by  the  Coo- 
stitutloo;  not  even  a  President  may  exceed 
them. 

To  tbe  delight  of  constitutional  conserva- 
tives. Pine  fotmd  the  aetzure  order  "Illegal 
and  without  authority  of  law."  For  a  few 
days  the  Jurist  was  a  national  figure. 

Thirteen  years  elapsed.  In  the  summer  of 
1966  President  Johnson  created  a  special 
coounisalOD  to  study  crime  in  the  District 
of  ColumbU.  The  Pneldent  stacked  this 
body    with   Ubcrmls   and    moderates,   vlther 


5-t  or  7-3  depending  upon  how  cat  reads 

Mk»  litmus  indications,  but  to  lend  some 
semblance  of  balance  Johnaon  also  nsmed 
to  the  ooounission  Judge  David  A.  Pine. 
Ten  days  ago,  the  oocnmisslon  filed  its 
pondennia  tvo-volama  nport.  Pine  dis- 
sented. 

In  the  nature  of  such  things,  the  ma- 
jority's WTMJiftg*  and  recommendations  prop- 
erly commanded  the  greatest  sttentlon. 
Crime  In  Wasblngtoo.  to  put  the  matter 
blunuy,  is  appalling.  A  great  many  of  the 
majority  proposals,  with  which  Pine  con- 
curred, were  assuredly  sound.  Yet  tbe  tone 
of  the  majority  report,  taken  as  a  whole, 
suffered  from  the  tremolo  so  famlllsr  to  the 
liberal  chorus.  In  this  dewy-eyed  view. 
crime  Is  a  social  sicknesB  and  criminals  are 
merely  111.  Punishment  Is  a  dirty  word,  and 
brutality  Is  eomething  the  police  must  guard 
against.  An  answer  to  crime  must  be  found 
in  treatment  of  the  root  causes — poverty, 
dlscrlminaUon,  lU  housing.     And  so  on. 

Pine  turned  upon  his  majority  colleagues 
the  same  cool  gan  that  16  years  ago  be 
turned  on  TTnman. 

"Throughout  Its  deUberatlons,"  be  wrote. 
"It  seemed  to  me  the  commission  was  con- 
centraUng  on  minutiae,  staUstlcs.  and  social 
and  economic  studias.  This  is  reflected  in 
its  report  and  in  tbe  voluminous  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  commlsBlon's  staff.  I  do  not 
disparage  their  relevancy  or  importance. 
Neither  do  I  dispute  xiuLi  eoclo-economlc  Ulc 
are  a  vital  causative  factor  in  the  commission 
of  crime,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
alleviate  them,  but  there  are  other  causes  to 
which  I  think  the  commlielon  might  have 
given  greater  attention  than  It  did." 

Pine  took  a  backward  look.  During  tbe 
dark  days  of  the  depression,  the  country  sUo 
was  afflicted  by  abject  poverty.  disUess  and 
misery,  "but  I  do  not  recall  at  that  time  that 
there  was  a  vest  upsurgs  in  crime"  Indeed. 
between  19S1  and  1936.  while  the  nation  was 
gaining  a  mlUlon  In  populaUon,  most  major 
criminal  offenses  sctually  declined. 

What  has  prodiioed  the  frightening  picture 
that  obtains  today?  In  Pine's  view.  It  has 
resulted  In  part  from  abandonment  of  the 
old  proposition  tliat  crime  Is  crime,  and  must 
be  punished.  In  his  own  mind.  "I  have  felt 
that  one  of  tiie  ImmedUte.  urgent  ways  to 
reprcee  crime  was  swift,  certain  and  impar- 
tial Justice." 

"My  experience  baa  caused  me  to  believe." 
he  added.  **that  once  wrongdoers  arc  con- 
vinced that  the  law  is  not  to  tte  trifled  wltb 
and  that  they  will  be  called  to  account  for 
their  misdeeds,  crime  wiU  decrease." 

His  colleagues  did  not  share  that  old- 
fashioned  view.  Pine  was  perplexed  to  find 
"that  some  members  of  the  commission  and 
Its  staff  seemed  to  bel^ive  it  to  be  our  re- 
BponstblUty  to  suggest  mji<nA  for  making  the 
lot  of  the  wrongdoer  a  unle  aasler.  rather 
than  to  find  ways  for  reducing  crime." 

The  75-7ear-old  Jurist  devoted  a  large  put 
of  his  dissenting  statement  to  a  clinical  dis- 
section of  certain  Judgments  of  the  U-S- 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  last  six  years,  this  court  has  reversed 
criminal  convictions  in  161  cases,  and  many 
of  Utiese  have  been  flagrant  cases  of  wide 
public  concern.  Petty  legalisms,  trivial  lech- 
nlcalltlce.  am;  an  exceeslve  solicitude  for  the 
defendant's  rights  have  figured  in  these  re- 
versalR;  and  time  after  time  tbe  released  de- 
fendants have  prompUy  returned  to  the 
streets  to  commit  new  crime.  The  Districfs 
rate  of  recidivism  U  shocldngly  high. 

Pine's  comments  doubtless  will  be  Interred 
in  the  obecurtt/  that  awaits  a  minority  voice 
in  on  1.800-page  report.  Yet  history  ruggects 
that  dissenters  are  not  necessarily  wrong: 
they  may  be  merely  outvoted  at  the  moment. 
Here  the  Judge's  views  did  npt  prevail,  but 
he  was  as  sound  In  ttils  statement  as  he  was 
sound  in  the  broadside  he  threw  at  Truman 
16  yean  ago.  What  a  pity  IjC  is  that  be  never 
made  it  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  them  tU! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  cAUVounA 
W  THB  HOUSK  OF  BKPRBSBNTATIVBB 

Thursday,  Januan/  IS,  1967 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remArlta.  I  submit 
for  Inclusion  In  tlic  Ricord  ft  timely  edl- 
tortai  which  appeared  In  the  January 
25  1967.  Issue  of  the  Loe  Angcle*  Ttmea 
que«»tloninK  the  admlnlfltratlon's  social 
security  proposal. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  tn  asking  the 
question  -Hasn't  the  time  come  to  take 
that  program  out  of  politics?"  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
pnyrlde  for  an  »-perccnt  social  security 
Incresftse  at  this  time  coupled  with  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  Increase. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Poi-mo   ut   ScxriAi.  Sbcttuttt 
Prwldent  Johiuon'i  sweepUiK  proposal  on 
Social   Securtty   ralMs   aa   ImmedlaU   quw- 
tloa: 

Hasn't  ttM  time  ooow  to  taks  that  pro- 
yrsm  out  of  politlesT 

Wtien  cooceiv»d  in  tJie  mld-thlrtlsa.  It 
WW  beUeved  that  bug*  rwervea  would  be 
buUt  up  »o  that  the  program  would  be  fully 
funded.  That  did  not  occur.  becauM  pollt- 
looa  could  not  realit  ttie  temptation  to  aug- 
ment the  program  tn  one  way  or  another  In 
MennUl  election  years. 

As  a  result  prevent  eTallable  reeervee  are 
Insuffldent  to  oovor  one  year's  beneflu.  In- 
stead of  the  original  estimate  of  a  SM  bllUon 
reaerTe  in  10S7.  the  amount  la  now  only  SSO 
bllUon.  while  the  out^  for  the  year  Ls  esti- 
mated well  in  excess  of  SSfi  bUUoo. 

The  "unfunded  llabmty"^obligation  to 
pay  beneBu  for  which  reserves  are  not  now 
In  hajMl — anumnts  to  S400  bllUoa.  lAr.  John- 
son's new  proposals  would  add  another  llOO 
bUUon  of  unfunded  liability.  That  SSOO 
biUkm  total,  incidentally,  ta  half  the  Onancial 
worth  of  all  individuals  In  the  United  SUtee. 
The  wboppmg  payroll  tax  Incxeoae  the 
Prealdent  propoaes  would,  according  to  flaoal 
experts,  virtually  exhaust  the  potential  of 
that  levy  aa  a  revenue-raiser.  Congreea. 
therefore,  may  be  forced  to  dip  Into  the 
general  treasury  In  the  future  to  meet  the 
coata. 

An  extra  $3  bUlloo  would  be  paid  beneft- 
ciartee  during  the  final  six  months  of  1967. 
and  an  additional  S4  5  billion  would  be 
hazided  out  tn  19«a.  Of  that  amount  only 
about  SI  billion  would  be  offset  by  Initial 
Social  Security  Uxes. 

Obviously  President  Johnson  Is  simply  do- 
ing what  poUtlcoa  before  blm  have  done — 
but  on  a  far  vaster  scale  than  ever  before 
proposed. 

Indicative  of  the  political  motivation  U 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  increased  tax- 
ation would  be  deferred  untU  after  the  IBM 
election.  The  administration  plainly  Ls 
aware  that  those  voters  whose  payroll  taxes 
would  uUimately  be  doubled  wouldn't  be  too 
happy  If  reminded  of  that  fact  Just  before 
they  went  to  the  polla.  Nor  would  employers 
who  are  required  to  match  the  amounts  paid 
by  their  workers. 

Congress  Is  bound  to  modify  the  Preel- 
denttal  request,  which  would  re«ult  in  an 
average  30%  Increase  in  beneflu.  Republi- 
cans are  inalxtlng  that  the  Increase  be  held 
to  8%.  an  amount  they  contend  can  be  fi- 
nanced from  cash  surpluses  without  In- 
creased taxes. 

Whatever  benefit  Increaae  Is  finally  de- 
elded  upon.  Til*  Tlmss  urges  one  twrthar 
step. 


The  Congress  should  enact  the  OOP  pro- 
posal for  automatic  cost-of-living  Increases. 
If  the  cost  of  Uvlng  in  one  quarter  Increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  S%  or  more,  benefit 
checks  would  be  Increased  by  a  similar 
amount  in  the  following  quarter. 

We  ara  persuaded  that  Ls  the  only  way  by 
which  Social  Security  can  be  removed  from 
election-year  politics. 

Beneficiaries  whose  fixed  and  meager  In- 
come U  eroded  by  inflation  assuredly  are  en- 
titled to  Increaaes.  But  thoee  Increases 
should  not.  and  must  not.  come  solely  at  the 
whtm  of  vote-hungry  politicians. 


Farewell  Day  ■  CleTcUW,  OUa,  for  hm 
Browm,  Jaaiftry  29,  1M7 


UUed  "What's  Jim  Brown  Organizing?" 
I  wish  to  commend  Jim  Brown  on  his 
fine  athletic  career  and  upon  this  Im- 
portant national  endeavor  upon  which 
be  has  entered  and  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  all  of  the  participants 
of  this  vital  program.  The  article  by  Mr. 
Lebovitz  follows: 

What's  Jim  Bbqwh  Okoahizimo? 
(By  HalLebovitz) 
The  other  d&y  we  rapped  our  olvlc  leaders 
for  falling  to  get  off  dead  center.  This  has 
become  a  "talk"  town,  with  little  action.  Our 
leader*  appear  afraid  to  take  chances,  to 
gamble.  They  actually  seem  fearful  of  prog- 
ress.    They're  running  scared. 

Therefore  today  It's  a  pleasure  to  write 
about  somebody  who  Is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing constructive — at  his  own  expense  and 
time.    Not  Ulklng.  doing. 

Jim  Brown  is  going  around  today  with  an 
attache  case.  Except  tot  those  unusual 
aboulders  and  slim  hips  you'd  never  know  be 
was  an  athlete. 

He  and  several  other  Negroes  have  com- 
bined to  form  what  could  be  called  "Opera- 
tion Bootstrap."  The  purpose  is  to  Invite 
Negroes  to  pull  themselves  out  of  their  eco- 
nomic doldrums — not  to  wait  around  for 
handouts. 

The  Brown's  fullback  has  ooralled  other 
professional  athletes  throughout  the  United 
States  to  go  along  with  him  In  this  goal. 
The  Negro  athlete  who.  through  bis  own 
physical  and  mental  ability  has  risen  to  a 
better  life,  Is  seeking  to  help  bis  feUow 
Negro,  achieve  econooUe  security.  The 
athlete  Is  the  cornerstone  oC  Jim  Brown's 
program. 

We  never  have  seen  Brown  more  excited, 
or  more  thrilled  over  a  project.  A  record 
number  of  touchdowns,  or  a  championship 
couldn't  enthuse  him  more. 

Brown  la  getting  all  the  Negro  athletes  to 
put  up  SlOO  each.  This  fund  la  the  starter 
Offices  are  now  being  set  up  In  major  cities 
for  door-to-door  fund-raising  campaigns  In 
Negro  neighborhoods.  A  regular  member- 
ship Is  sa.OO.  Lifetime  membership  Is  S6.00 
The  money  will  be  used  to  help  Negroes  help 
themselves.  An  ofBce  Is  being  establlahed  at 
E.  106th  and  Euclid,  with  Jim  Shorter  of  the 
Washington  Redskins,  and  John  Wooten  of 
the  Browns,  in  charge. 

"Of  course  we  athletes  are  interested  in 
Civil  Rlghu,"  says  Jim.  "But  we're  not  In- 
terested in  parUdpaUng  in  the  picketing, 
the  sit-ins,  the  singing,  the  marching  and 
the  kneeling.  We're  not  interested  in  tieing 
NatlonalUts.  We  don't  want  to  go  around 
shooting. 

"What  la  the  real  basis  for  the  Negro's 
problem?  It's  economics.  As  athletes  we 
feel  this  Is  the  area  we  can  help  In.  We  can 
do  thla.  we  think,  b;  getting  the  Negroes  to 
help  themselves." 

The  Idea  began  to  develop  about  two  years 
sgo.  Brown  was  in  Los  Angeles  for  an  AU- 
Star  Oame.  Soma  talented  young  Negroes 
interested  him  In  a  new  fashion  magazine, 
to  be  called  "Elegant*  It  folded  after  ten 
lues  because  the  group  lacked   money. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  tS.  19$7 
Mr.  VANIK-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  a  great  athlete. 
Jim  Brown  of  the  Cleveland  Browns- 
one  of  the  greatest  footbaU  pUyera  of 
all  time— who  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
1965  season. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  wlH  pay  tribute 
to  Jim  Brown  this  Sunday.  January  29. 
1967.  at  the  Cleveland  Arena.  This  day 
has  taken  on  special  meaning  for  Jim 
and  for  the  city  because  the  day's  events 
are  sponsored  by  and  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Negro  Industrial  and  Eco- 
nomic Onion,  of  which  Jim  Brown  is  one 
of  the  founders. 

This  endeavor  was  developed  by  prom- 
inent athletes  to  assist  the  American 
Negro  to  attain  &  meaningful  and  re- 
spectable position  within  the  framework 
of  the  American  economy.  Thla  group 
plans  to  promote  business  and  industry 
opportunities  on  a  competitive  basis  by 
providing  capital  and  other  specialized 
assistance  to  qualify  members  of  the  un- 
ion who  wish  to  start  or  Improve  busi- 
ness, to  expand,  relocate,  or  consolidate 
existing  business  ventures.  It  has  been 
the  Intention  of  this  group  to  make  fi- 
nancing of  such  endeavors  less  restric- 
tive because  of  collateral  requirements 
or  high  interest  rates.  This  la  a  non- 
profit organization. 

The  Negro  Industrial  and  Economic 
Union  has  been  designated  to  benefit 
from  Jim  Brown  Day  because  of  his 
dedlcaUon  to  Its  high  piUT>ose  of  oppor- 
tunity   development    for    others.    Tlils 

nonprofit  organlzaUon  maintains  Its  na-    -„y„  because  the  group  lackea  money, 
tlonal  Ofllce  at   10515  BucUd  Avenue,  in^^      ^^  ^^  nowhere  to  turn  for  financlal_heip 
Cleveland. 

Jim  Brwm  Is  the  president.  Arnold 


Plnkney  Is  the  secretary -treasurer.  Dola 
Miller  Is  the  management  director,  John 
Wooten  the  executive  director.  Booker 
Grlfnn  the  executive  secretary.  Carl  B. 
Stokes  the  legal  adviser,  and  William 
Stennis  the  director  of  finance.  The 
group  expects  to  become  a  national  or- 
ganization with  offices  in  sdl  dties. 
Their  national  goal  anticipates  a  total 
capitalization  of  $10  million  within  S 
years. 

I  wish  to  include  a  fine  article  which 
appwed  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  by  Mr.  Hal 
Lebovlts.  Plain  Dealer  sports  editor,  en- 


after  the  original  money  was  used  up.  There 
were  do  Negro  lending  insUtutlons  to  tap  and 
the  white  bankers  weren't  interested. 

■That's  It.  you  see."  says  Brown.  "We  have 
been  consumers.  Not  producers.  II  we 
could  provide  dollars  to  allow  Negroes  to  be- 
come producers— to  publish  magaslnes,  to 
run  factories— there  wouldn't  be  a  need  now 
for  a  poverty  program,  where  people  wait 
around  for  handouts. 

"Instead  of  a  Negro  owning  one  Mtlle  old 
grocery  store  or  some  tiny  record  shop,  maybe 
be  could  own  a  big  one.  Or  several.  What 
he  would  need  is  the  financial  backing. " 

He  gave  an  example  of  a  grocer  tn  Harlem 
who  got  a  saoo.OOO  loan  from  Jackie  Robin- 
son's Preedom   National  Bank.     The  grocer 


now  has  a  chain  and  is  doing  an  excepUonal 
business. 

"mat's  what  we  want  to  do."  says  Brown. 
-on  a  national  scale.  Tou'd  be  awpHsed 
bow  many  people  oome  to  me  with  good 
business  Ideas.  All  they  need  Is  the  money. 
They  simply  don't  know  where  to  get  It." 

Here  Carl  Btokes,  who  recently  lost  In  the 
mayoral  race  by  a  fraction.  Is  the  legal  ad- 
visor of  the  organization,  known  offlclally  as 
the  "Negro  Induatrlal  and  Economic  Union." 
Arnold  Ptnckney,  a  highly  succssaTul  Insur- 
ojice  man.  Is  also  active  with  the  Oleveland 
athletes. 

"One  good  thing  about  our  organlEatloD," 
says  Jim.  "Is  we're  not  moving  anybody  in 
or  out.  We're  definitely  not  trying  to  build 
a  separate  economy.  There's  no  Interest  in 
trying  to  divide  the  community.  We  simply 
want  to  try  to  get  the  Negro  to  have  full 
participation  tn  the  economy.  And  that 
must  be  done  by  turning  the  Negro  Into  a 
producer,  something  he   hasn't  been." 

^3r  two  years,  since  the  Los  Angeles  ept- 
sode,  Jim  has  had  the  intense  desire  to  do 
something  constructive.  "But  we  didn't 
want  to  Jump  Into  anything  cold,"  he 
explains. 

"We  wanted  to  be  sure  of  our  foundation. 
We  wanted  good.  soUd  pe<q)le  from  which  to 
grow.  Most  of  us  In  it.  wUl  be  giving — not 
talking.  Well  be  giving  time  and  money. 
I  know  every  one  <a  the  top  echelon 
personally. 

"What  we  present  now  Is  a  new  Image:  A 
young  group,  no  agitators,  no  power-hungry 
people.  We'll  be  able  to  do  more  In  Watts  in 
Los  Angeles  than  any  other  organization. 
In  fact  our  Los  Angeles  chapter  has  started 
there  already." 

Jim  reveals  that  night  after  night  he.  other 
members  of  the  Browns,  and  players  from 
various  pro  teams,  aat  around  talking  about 
the  pn>blem.  A  survey  in  New  York  revealed 
the  lack  of  unskilled  Negro  workers  and  the 
dearth  of  Negro  buslnessee  there. 

"That  was  the  whole  story — right  there." 
he  says.  "We  wanted  to  do  something  right 
away,  a  poaltlve  oontrlbuUon.  Our  contrlbu- 
Uon  oould  be  two-fold,  we  decided.  We 
could  ooQtrlbute  educationally  and  finan- 
cially. 

"We  m\2st  get  people  In  a  frame  of  mind  to 
try  to  do  something  for  themselves;  to  over- 
oome  despondency,  to  make  them  realise 
there*!  hope.  This  must  be  done  by 
education. 

"As  bsJl-players  we  have  a  buUt-ln  attrac- 
tion. We're  prepared  to  go  to  schools,  col- 
leges, anywhere  we're  aaked.  to  give  the  mes- 
sage of  how  the  Negro  can  help  himself. 
This  wont  cost  money — Just  time.  And 
when  you're  enthused  you're  glad  to  spend 
the  time." 

PlnandaJly,  each  player  also  put  up  cash. 

Brown  sums  It  up:  "In  this  world  every- 
body seems  to  be  asking  for  somebody  else 
to  do  something.  We  want  the  Negro  to 
help  himself.  We're  going  right  to  the  grass 
roots.  It  would  be  done  In  the  framework  of 
the  existing  economy.  And  If  we're  success- 
ful ttll  help  the  entire  economy,  period." 

Word  already  has  reached  Washington 
About  ttie  group  Jim  Is  spearheading.  He 
was  called  there  to  a  meeting  of  the  Ssiall 
Business  Association.  He  came  back  with 
his  atUche  case  filled  with  interesting  Uterm- 
ture. 

"Now."  be  said,  pointing  to  hla  ease,  "we 
have  a  greater  knowledge  of  leading  Instltu- 
tlons.  So  right  from  the  beginning  we  can 
render  a  service. 

"And  If  the  whole  thing  falls,  at  least  we 
can  say  we  tried." 

Jim  Brown  doean't  have  to  put  his  time 
and  money  Into  "Operation  Bootstrap." 
He's  flnanclaUy  set.  He  can  stay  With  the 
Browns  as  long  aa  he  desires.  Even  after  he 
retlrea  next  year,  the  pay  checks  will  con- 
tinue, for  his  football  salary  has  been  spread 
over  a  period  of  years.     He  has  an  excellent 


}ob  with  Pepsl-Oola.  Be  Is  attout  to  make  a 
movie  and  has  a  contract  for  ifam  more.  BS 
Is  a  ten  percent  owner  of  "Malnbout,"  Which 
will  handle  the  pay  TV  for  the  next  heavy- 
weight title  bout.  Columbia  Broadoartlng 
System  has  talked  with  him  about  a  radio 
future. 

Jim  Brown  could  alt  back  and  comment  on 
the  passing  parade.  He  oould  Igxwre  the 
problem  he  sees.  Instead  he  wants  to  help 
solve  ft.  Only  through  effort  can  goals  be 
achieved. 


Adwft  •■  Tragus  SUapt 


UkraifliaB  iBdepeBdeact  thj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 


m  THB  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  January  ZS,  19ST 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
half  a  eentuiy  baa  p««ed  since  the 
vorld  witnessed  Uie  brief  glory  of 
Ukrainian  Independence.  On  January 
22,  1918,  the  Ukrainians  finally  realized 
the  culmination  of  their  aspirations  for 
liberty  and  dreams  for  national  Inde- 
pendence, which  several  centuries  of 
Russian  domination  bad  prevented. 
Even  tho\i«h  Ukrainian  Independence 
was  offlclally  recognized  by  the  Bolshe- 
viks, within  2  years  the  Russians  had  re- 
conquered the  Ukraine. 

De^lte  the  brevity  of  their  Uberty, 
despite  long  centuries  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, despite  the  anguish  and  despair  of 
the  Ukrainian  people,  their  commitment 
to  Ukrainian  Independence  has  never 
been  destroyed. 

During  both  periods'  of  Russian  dom- 
ination the  Russians  have  tried  to  In- 
corporate the  Ukraine,  denying  its  people 
self-government  and  those  basic  rights 
considered  Inalienable  in  Western  phi- 
losophy. At  one  point  In  Ukrainian  his- 
tory— In  1863 — their  Russian  tasklords 
even  denied  the  Ukrainian  people  their 
own  langiiage.  During  both  periods  of 
Russian  domination,  the  Ukrainians 
have  been  subjected  to  many  atrocities. 
Including  mass  executions  and  deporta- 
tions. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  through  coer- 
cion continue  to  maintain  the  Ukraine 
In  captivity  for  the  present,  but  they 
will  never  succeed  in  controlling  the 
Ukrainians'  passions  for  freedom,  liberty. 
Independence,  and  national  Identity. 
The  Ukrainians  are  not  a  submissive 
people:  the  history  of  their  long  struggle 
for  Independence  is  a  testament  to  their 
unyielding.  Indomitable  spirit.  The 
Ukrainian  poet  laureate  described  that 
spirit  as  follows: 

m   CAOCASDl 

Bo  likewise  sluOl  our  spirit  never  die 

iror  OUT  dear  freedom  wholly  vanquished  U*. 

Sooner  msy  f  oemen  hope  to  plough  with  glee 

A  mesdow  st  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

As  chain  the  living  soul  with  force  uncouth 

Or  choke  to  death  the  vital  word  of  Truth. 

The  glory  of  our  Ood  may  not  tie  rent. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  Omnipotent. 

Today  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  re- 
spect for  the  Ukrainian  people  and  add 
our  fervent  hope  to  theirs  for  their  re- 
storation of  Independence. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  Kvw  Toax 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRasBNTATITBS 

TAtirsdav,  January  2t,  19S7 

Mr.  WOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  their 
typical  fashion  of  distorting  the  purposes 
of  my  legislation,  the  truth-ln-trading- 
stamps  bill,  the  Sperry  li  Hutchinson  Co., 
which  Issues  S.  Ii  H.  stamps  has  charged 
that  It  Is  my  desire  to  outlaw  trading 
stami». 

'We  would  be  taking  the  exorbitant 
profit  out  of  the  trading  stamps  that  are 
adding  to  food  costs,  but  It  is  absolutely 
false  to  say  that  my  legislation  calls  (or 
the  abolition  of  stamps.  It  is  typical 
of  the  deceptive  tactics  of  these  com- 
panies to  falsely  represent  my  bill  and 
then  ask  500  housewives  In  my  district: 

Do  you  think  that  people  should  have  the 
right  to  save  trading  stampe  If  they  so  choose, 
or  should  stamps  be  banned  by  law? 

There  Is  nothing  whatsoever  in  the  leg- 
islation that  calls  for  the  abolition  of 
stamps  but  it  does  call  for  the  light.  In 
the  free  American  tradition,  of  providing 
the  American  people  with  the  freedom 
of  choice  to  determine  if  they  want  their 
premiums  or  their  cash  returned. 
Stamps  are  not  free  or  a  gift — as  adver- 
tised— and  my  legislation  simply  recog- 
nizes this  and  also  the  fact  that  a  house- 
wife could  receive  a  whole  week's  supply 
of  git>cerles  per  year  without  additional 
cost  If  she  were  allowed  to  turn  in  theae 
stamps  for  cash. 

After  misrepresenting  my  legislation, 
the  Sperry  b  Hutchinson  Co.  announced 
gleefully  that  72  percent  of  the  house- 
wives had  said  that  people  should  have 
the  right  to  save  trading  stamps  and 
therefore  72  percent  were  against  my 
legislation.  This  Is  a  deceptive  practice 
and  it  is  high  time  these  mytos  that 
surround  the  "something-for-nothlng" 
game  are  exposed.  It  Is  because  the 
American  people  believe  in  freedom  of 
choice  that  I  Introduced  my  legislation 
In  the  first  place— to  give  them  the 
choice  they  are  now  denied.  Under  my 
legislation  they  would  finally  be  able  to 
save  trading  stamps  if  they  so  choose 
and  not  to  save  them  if  they  would  prefer 
to  have  the  cash.  The  housewife  would 
no  longer  be  forced  to  purchase  some- 
thing she  elected  not  to  in  a  "tie  In"  sale 
if  the  ■truth-ln-tradlng  stamp  "  legisla- 
tion is  passed  by  this  Congress. 

After  this  new  display  of  deception  and 
trickery  I  am  more  determined  than  ever 
to  bring  truth  Into  the  trading  stamp 
game. 

The  housewives  of  America  are  fed  up 
with  the  unnecessarily  high  cost  of  food 
and  have  been  Insisting  that  somebody 
do  something  about  this  situation  which 
affects  every  budget  in  America. 

Parslghted  States  are  doing  Just  that 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  In  the  Ricord  an  article  from 
the  Drue  News  Weekly.  Janijary  23, 1»87, 
which  describes  the  attempt  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem.    I  respecttoDy  commend 
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this  BcUon  to  the  attention  ol  the  Con- 
greai  because  State  acUon  along  with  the 
Federal  controla  I  propose  In  my  Truth- 
In-Tradlng  Stamps  Act  wUl  respond  to 
consumer  demands  and  bring  this  situa- 
tion under  control. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Caxwomvu.  Bnx  To  Smt  Tiohtm  Otamp 

CoMrmoL 
SACMAtmm.  CAUT.— A  bill  timed  at 
■UvDCtbenlnc  C«Utornl»'a  control  and  regu- 
lation Ql  th»  M  nM«Uum-.lM  trading  stMop 
companlea  wlUUn  the  State  la  being  readied 
lor  Introduction  In  the  State  AMembly. 

Metnbeia  ol  the  ataff  of  Aiwmblyman  Bob 
MontU  HoUywood  Democrat,  who  la  chair- 
man o«  the  InterUn  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Inaurance.  «ay  proepecta  are  bright  for 
■  III Mil.  II  ot  an  omnibua  atamp  control  blU. 
"  The  leglalaUon  probably  wUl  try  to  wrap 
up  In  one  law  the  four  major  recommenda- 
Oona  Mr  MoretU'a  committee  made  after  a 
atudy  of  the  UMOlyent  demUe  ol  Thrllty 
Otven  Stamp*.  Inc..  and  the  relative  IneHec- 
Uveneaa  of  the  Trading  Stamp  Act  ot  IHSO. 

Mr  MoretO'a  bUl  la  a  recognition  that,  aa 
ha  puu  It:  "The  Trading  Stamp  Act  aa  It  la 
now  conatltuted  la  an  InellectlTe  regulatory 
tool  The  act  doe«  not  provide  an  effecBve 
Btatutory  mechanlam  for  the  public  protec- 
tion of  stamp  holders." 

AJ  evidence  to  boiater  thla  claim,  Mr. 
Mcnttl'i  committee  report  notes  that  alnce 
the  a«t  took  enect  three  companlea  Ucenaed 
under  that  law  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
their  obUgatlona.  Tbey  have  wound  up  com- 
ing before  the  State  Corporation  Oommla- 
aloDar  in  uquMatlon  proceedings. 

m  two  auch  case*.  Mr.  HoretU  reportwl. 
persona  holding  the  atampa  found  they  had 
iredempUve  value  of  leas  than  35  cent*  on 
the  dollar.  "Not  all  stamps  wers  tendered, 
however."  he  aald.  "So  In  both  Inatancea,  the 
actual  redempUve  valne  on  thoee  that  did 
turn   up  waa   well  below  50  c«ita  on  tie 
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Three  years  ago,  Colgate  President 
Vincent  M.  Bamett.  Jr..  was  Invited  to 
accept  the  greatest  challenge  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  university  In  Its  150-year 
history.  The  Ford  Foundation  offered 
Colgate  a  $2.2  million  grant  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  university  raise  »6.6 
mllUon  In  eligible  matching  funds  before 
June  30.  1987.  That  challenge  not  only 
was  accepted  and  met,  but  was  exceeded 
by  more  than  »200.000.  6  months  before 
the  deadline.  That  Is  a  slgnlflcant  and 
Impressive  accomplishment  of  which 
everyone  associated  with  the  endeavor 
should  be  Justlflably  proud. 

This  Is  but  a  portion  ol  an  overall  sik- 
cess  story  at  Colgate,  With  support 
coming  from  many  and  varied  sources. 
Including  several  Federal  grants,  the 
university  to  date  has  raised  $16  mllUon 
toward  a  $23  mlUlon  5-year  goal  which 
Is  expected  to  be  reached  by  1969.  Col- 
gate's  sesqulcentennlal   antJversary. 

The  future  of  higher  education  In 
America  depends,  in  large  measure,  upon 
the  continued  success  and  growth  of  the 
Independent  colleges.  It  Is  with  this 
thought  In  mind,  coupled  with  my  par- 
ticular Interest  In  this  fine  university 
that  Ues  within  the  district  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  In  the  Congress,  that 
I  commend  Colgate  and  give  well- 
deserved  praise  to  It*  family  of  sup- 
porters.          

AK-ITT  Mercer:  Tie  .hilke  Delay  li 
Jatlice  Dtmi 


to  this  merger.  Now,  in  an  llth-hour 
move,  the  Justice  Department  has  sud- 
denly intervened,  completely  ignoring 
what  seemed  to  be  the  evidence.  The 
Question  in  my  mind  Is  why  and  under 
what  prompting  did  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment suddenly  decide  on  a  change  of 
course.  Why  did  the  Department  wait 
untU  the  PCC  had  rendered  Its  decUslon 
before  It  attempted  to  block  this  merger? 
It  has  long  been  my  feeling  that  the 
purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  was  to  as- 
sure compeUUon  rather  than  to  stifle  It 
in  any  respect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  action  of  the 
FCC  In  approving  the  merger  was  to 
make  It  possible  for  a  third  network, 
ABC  which  until  now  has  had  dlfflcult- 
Ing  in  competing  with  the  giants,  Na- 
Uonal  Broadcasting  Co.  and  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  to  merge  with  a 
larse  company,  acquiring  able  manage- 
ment, a  better  corporate  structure,  and 
putting  the  corporation  In  a  poslUon 
where  It  could  more  effectively  compete. 
It  Is  generally  believed  that  at  this  Ume 
ABC  U  not  In  any  poslUon  to  give  ef- 
fecUve  competition  to  CBS.  much  less 
NBC 

To  me.  the  action  of  the  Justice  De- 
nartment  Is  111  advised  and  contrary  to 
pubUc  interest.  I  would  suggest^Mr 
Speaker,  that  U  the  Justice  D«»rijnent 
has  any  new  and  pertinent  Information 
concerning  this  merger.  It  m^  Itsnn- 
formatlon  avaUable  at  onoe.  But  to  try 
and  stifle  the  principles  of  free  enterprise 
Is  subject  to  the  strongest  criticism. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 


On  a  Uqtildatlon  proceeding  now  coming 
,m  taat  of  Thrifty  Oreen  Stamps,  the  payout 
to 'stamp  retainers  U  estimated  at  about  SS 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  committee  contends  that  Thrtftys  In- 
solvency la  a  prime  example  of  the  dangers  o* 
umler-regulation  of  the  many  regional  and 
local  atamp  flrma  In  California. 

Mr  Morettla  committee  coniultant  »d- 
wanl  I<evy  pointed  out  that  the  super  Brma 
e<  the  trading  atamp  Industry.  lUe  Blue  Chip 
In  CalUomla  or  akH  naUonwlde.  pose  no 
problem  from  the  regulatory  aUndpolnt  be- 
cause they  are  solid  and  solvent.  It  U  the 
smaller,  local  stamp  outata  which  need  a  Brm 
regtilatory  hand,  the  committee  said. 

•Thrifty  Oreen  waa  licensed  and  Issuing 
stamps  m  AprU  1968  at  the  very  time  when 
Its  flnanelal  aUtement  Indicated  It  bad  a  su- 
able deficit  cupltal  poaiuon,  •  reported  Mr. 
Morettl's  committee. 


Colcal*  naivcrsitT  MeeU  Oialleu*  'f 
Ford  Femadatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    KSW    TO»K 

IN  THS  HOnS?'  OP  REPHBSINTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  26^  1967 
Mr.  PmNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am 
pleased  to  report  that  Colgate  University 
In  Hamilton.  N.Y..  has  just  taken  a 
giant  step  forward  In  guantnteelng  Its 
future  as  a  leading.  Independent  coUege 
of  the  liberal  arts — one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Nation. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  wasHUtOTOi* 
m  THE  HOCSZ  OP  RBPBESKNTA 1 1  v  BS 

Thursday,  January  2«.  19«7 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  today  on  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department  and  In 
particular  the  Antitrust  Division  In  op- 
position to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  approval  of  the  merger  be- 
tween American  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
International  Telephone  k  Telephone 
Co. 

At  the  outset  let  me  make  It  absolutely 
clear  that  I  bdleve  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  actively  and  moat  vigor- 
ously police  the  antitrust  laws  of  this 
Nation.  ^  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  familiar 
with  the  background  of  this  merger.  The 
FCC  has  spent  almost  1  year  studying  the 
proposal  while  the  Justice  Department 
has  spent  over  a  year  Investigating  the 
ramifications  and  effects  of  the  merger. 
In  this  cormection  the  FCC  considered 
all  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  operating 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  set  fiHth 
by  the  Congress,  carried  out  Its  obllga- 
tlofis  In  a  proper  manner.  Public  hear- 
ings were  duly  held  before  the  entire 
Commission,  during  the  course  of  which 
hearings,  the  Justice  Department  elected 
to  remain  aloof.  It  did  not  participate. 
It  was  given  every  opportunity  to  voice 
its  opinion,  and  it  elected  not  to  do  so. 

However,  it  Is  also  a  fact  that  no  other 
interested  parties  voiced  any  objection* 


Latia  Awrica'i  Popnlatiaa  Dilemma 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   mW    BAKVBHIU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwsdatf,  January  28,  1967 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  Kecne  Evening  SenUnel. 
oublished  dally  In  the  Second  Oongrea- 
slonal  District,  of  New  Hampahlre.  has 
been  an  outetandlng  example  of  ft  smau 
newspaper  doing  a  big  Job 

Although  lis  circulation  Is  centered  in 
a  rural  area  far  from  the  world's  popu- 
lation centers.  It  has  consistently  pro- 
moted the  Intercfits  of  IntemaUonal  har- 
mony and  understanding  through 
thoughUul  articles  and  editorials. 

RecenUy.  In  an  attempt  to  Increase 
\tB  already  ample  coverage  of  world  af- 
fairs, the  Sentinel  inaugurated  as  a  reg- 
ular Saturday  feature.  "World  Focus. 
a  page  devoted  entirely  to  international 
news  and  Issues  This  section  U  a  shin- 
ing example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a 
capable  and  Interested  publictlon.  despite 
limitatlona  of  staff  size  and  space. 

Much  of  this  scope  and  direction  Is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Its  publisher.  Mr. 
James  D.  Ewing.  who  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  world  gather- 
ing information  for  many  of  these  ar- 
ticles. 

A  recent  series  by  Mr.  Ewing  discussed 
most  thoughtfuUy  and  comprehensively 
the  problem  of  Latin  Americas  popula- 
tion explosion  and  dilemma.    I  commend 


the  serlee,  which  f^Dows.  to  my  oolleaguM 
(or  its  treatment  of  a  most  serious  and 
yet  rarely  publicised  or  understood  prob- 
lem: 

poruu-noif  DtLMMUA—lATxn  AmncA-fl  Rux. 

Trbsat 

(By  Junes  D.  Kwlng) 

Th*  most  Mrtou*  Uireat  to  lAtitt  Amolca 
lA  tarttly  dlscuisad  in  pubUc:  iba  rec^oQ'a 
popuUtioD  U  Increaalng  too  r&pldly. 

There  u  »  poMlMllty— indeed  %  proba- 
t}iuty — mat  mllUozu  of  people  wUl  be  relA' 
Uvely  worse  off  in  the  yeve  ktaead  unleee 
high  birth  rmtee  oezi  be  ciirbed  snd  eoonatnlc 
development  greeUy  Koc^er^ted.  Both  sc- 
tlooe  ere  Deoeasu?  to  prevent  the  lanteetle 
rate  of  populaUon  increaae  from  vlplng  out 
all  the  economic  end  eoclal  gelnj  being  msde 
under  the  AlUenee  for  Progrtwe. 

Am  mattere  now  atAzul.  with  the  exception 
or  a  handful  of  Indmdu&l  netlone,  popula- 
Uon le  rising  feeter  thAn  food  production. 
futer  than  induetrlal  development,  feeler 
than  Khool.  hocplteJ  and  housing  ooneCruc- 
tlon. 

It  all  adds  up  to  leee  food,  leee  employment, 
leee  education  and  fewer  medical  and  eocUl 
servlcM,  per  capita,  than  tn  the  past.  It'*  a 
prospect  which  cont&lns  a  built-in  Invitation 
to  Communist  agitation. 

lAtln  America"*  rate  of  population  growth 
U  the  highest  In  the  world — algrUflcantly 
hl^ier  thsji  Asia'*  or  Africa's,  according  to 
the  best  available  Agurcs.  At  the  present 
rate,  the  population  would  double  every  33 
years. 

There  lant  a  country  on  earth,  including 
the  United  Statee,  which  ootUd  oops  with 
that  kind  of  growth  without  s  drastic  lower- 
ing of  living  *tandanl*.  It  1*  pollUeal 
dynamlts. 

Thanks  to  greater  sslf-help.  coupled  with 
msBSlvs  aid  from  the  AlUancs  for  Prog- 
rses,  many  Latin  American  oountxlee  are 
showing  (by  normal  standards)  very  en- 
couraging economic  growth  rales.  But  the 
situation  isn't  nonnal.  Too  often  the  popu- 
lation growth  is  even  greater,  which  mean* 
that,  per  capita,  they  are  going  backward, 
not  forward. 

There  doee  not  appear  to  be  any  one  way 
to  check  thl*  slide  toward  disaster.  Advo- 
catee  of  expanded  birth  control  program* 
talk  as  though  they  had  the  whole  answer. 
So  do  those  who  argue  that  It'*  Just  a  matter 
of  etepplng  up  economic  progreea  and  de- 
Teloping  the  Interior*  of  moet  oountrlee. 

But  practically  speaking,  reasonable  hope 
for  a  solution  Uea  only  In  doing  all  these 
things  simultaneously  and  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted. 

Th«  obvious  need  for  much  more  extensive 
and  effective  birth  control  program* — for 
those  who  want  to  uae  them — 1*  still  oh- 
ecured  behind  a  veil  of  Beml-secrecy  In  many 
countries,  and  even  the  most  advanced  pro- 
gram* are  relaUvely  limited. 

Advocates  of  voluntary  family  planning 
are  Inclined  to  place  most  of  the  blame  on 
the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  Cburch.  But 
thl*  1*  not  entirely  accurate  or  fair,  because 
the  church  in  a  number  of  countries  is  look- 
ing the  other  way. 

There  are  other  Important  obstsclea.  One 
is  the  traditional  concept;  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  male,  which  includes  the  principle  that 
he  alone  has  the  right  to  determine  whether 
the  act  of  creation  shall  take  place. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  the  belief  that  a 
man's  virility  1*  measured  by  the  numt>er  of 
children  he  slree.  especially  males,  and  that 
the  more  cliildren  there  are,  the  greater  the 
parents'  chances  for  a  secure  old  age. 

For  theee  reason*,  even  in  countries  where 
the  Catholic  Church  pretend*  not  »  notice 
birth  ccmtrol  programs,  there  is  political 
timidity  and  a  positive  aversion  to  public 
discussion. 

But  behind  the  veU,  some  progress  1*  tak- 
ing place,  though  it's  only  a  beginning. 


Popui^noN    DnxMMA — Fooe   J^kjouctiow    a 

Orushdvo  N^d 

(By  Jsmea  D.  Swing) 

In  all  tout  two  or  thrss  Boutb  imsrlnsn 
oountrlss,  voluntary  family  planning  and 
birth  control  programs  have  been  started. 
In  eeveral.  they  are  getting  Unportsunt  gov- 
•mmental  support. 

Usually  this  has  been  a  oesc  at  making  ths 
right  move  for  what  eocne  would  consider  the 
wrong  reason. 

In  Chile,  for  example,  it  was  pubUoation 
of  shocking  etaUstlos  on  abortions  which 
prompted  the  govemment  to  start  a  birth 
control  program,  largely  educational.  De- 
q}lte  the  fact  that  voluntary  abortkm  is 
Illegal,  the  director  of  the  Chilean  National 
Health  Service  said  in  10«6  that  for  the 
360.000  children  bom  there  annually,  there 
were  ISO.OOO  abortions. 

ABOSTION     SATS 

In  Brazil  pubUcatlon  of  equally  startUng 
fibres  has  helped  a  rudimentary  birth  con- 
trol program  get  Btarted,  A  medical  etatis- 
tlcsl  study  indicated  that  00  per  cent  of  the 
budgets  of  maternity  hospital  servlcee  were 
devoted   to  treating  abortion  patient*. 

In  Colombia,  where  the  populatloc  has 
doubled  In  Just  10  years,  the  government  has 
also  begun  a  birth-control  Information  pro- 
gram, and  some  private  clinics  have  gotten 
under   way. 

In  Peru,  very  Utile  progress  has  been  mads. 
In  ArgenUns  and  Uruguay  the  rate  ot  popti* 
Istlon  increase  Is  low  enough  to  pose  no 
ssrtou*  threat.  Theee  two  coiintrlee  are  ex- 
ception* to  the  almost  universal  pattern. 

Elsewhere  even  if  the  cuUiira,l  and  religious 
objections  to  birth  control  were  overcome.  It's 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  necessary  edu- 
cational and  cUnlcal  birth  control  program* 
could  be  Instituted  on  a  scale  adequate  to 
oope  with  the  population  problem  by  that 
method  alone.  It  would  take  too-  much 
money  and  too  much  trained  medical  and 
para-medlcal  personnel. 

At  best,  therefore,  famU;  planning  and 
birth  control  effort*  are  but  one  avsnue  ot 
attack  on  the  overall  population  problein. 
FOOD  paomrcnoH 
Of  equal  or  even  greater  Importance  is  the 
need  to  step  up  food  production  and  in- 
dustrial development.  The  first  Is  required 
simply  to  feed  burgeoning  populations  with- 
out the  necessity  of  cosUy  lm[>ort  program* 
which  Increase  prices  to  the  consumer  and 
drain  off  reserves  of  foreign  currencies. 

The  second  Is  essential  not  only  to  provide 
more  }obe  but  also  to  generate  the  tax  reve- 
nues needed  to  modernize  agriculture  and  to 
educate  milUons  of  young  people  In  the  skills 
which  modem  technology  demand*  on  the 
farm  and  In  the  factory. 

As  has  been  true  In  other  parts  ot  the 
world,  many  Latin  American  oountrls*  have 
puahed  Induatrlalisatlon  and  neglected  agri- 
culture. And  even  the  industries  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  developed  more  for  rea- 
sons of  national  prestige  than  soonomlc  good 


sipansloo  ot  sduoattonal  system*  which  in 
owaS  eoantrles  an  wosfully  Inadequate. 

UnlMS  sdocatfton  is  improvsd  and  extended 
to  mUlloiis  wtho  an  aow  sffeotlvely  denied  It, 
Bsltbir  agrioultare  or  industry  can  be  de- 
TslagMd  fast  snough  to  0(^»e  with  the  popu- 
lation sxplotf  on. 

VoruiMTKm  DiLsacMs — BKrcATKur  Is  Krr  vo 


rUSTHCX    COMPLICATION* 

In  either  case,  the  hope  of  industrial  em- 


(By  James  D.  Ewing) 

If  Lattn  Amsrlca  is  to  develop  to  its  fuU 
potential,  and  especially  If  it  la  to  deal  with 
the  consequence*  oC  its  rising  population. 
educational  systems  must  be  overhsuled  and 
sxpanded  enormously. 

Mprnt  modem  industries  require  an  iDcreas- 
ingly  bigb  proportion  of  skilled  workers  and 
teehnlotans.  Modem  fanning  also  detoands 
a  high  level  of  technical  know-bow.  In  a 
world  in  which  technology  Is  more  and  more 
essential  to  the  creation  of  wealth,  education 
Is  tlius  the  key  to  progress. 

AMCXXNT  sTsran 

The  largwt  nation  in  South  Amertca^-far 
bigger  than  the  4fl  continental  United 
States — is  BrasU.  But  Its  educational  sya- 
t«m  i*  almost  archaic. 

Bementary  education  1*  free,  but  1*  not 
available  to  many,  and  to  stlU  others  only 
on  a  limited  bssl*.  The  student  wlio  makes 
It  through  the  elementary  grades  SHObably 
has  to  pay  for  his  seoondsry  setwoilng. 

There  are  some  state-supported  eecondsry 
schools,  but  the  majority  are  prlvattiy  op- 
erated and  charge  tuition.  This  automati- 
cally eliminates  a  high  proportion  ot  poten- 
tial etudenu. 

At  the  university  level,  free  education  U 
again  readUy  avaUabls  for  those  who  get 
that  far.  But  the  curriculum  for  genera- 
tions has  been  heavily  weighted  toward  the 
humanlUes.  Thus.  In  addiUon  to  a  built-in 
limitation  on  the  numbers  who  can  obtain 
a  university  education,  the  system  turns  out 
too  many  lawyer*  and  too  lew  engineers. 
aeronomlBU.  and  other  technicians  There 
are  very  few  voeaUonsl  school*  at  any  level, 
osui  noirsss 

The  sUtlstlc*  are  ttarUlng.  Of  every  1,000 
youngsters  who  enter  elementary  school  In 
Brasli.  only  IftO  finlah  the  full  course.  O* 
that  number.  08  go  on  to  a  secondary  school, 
bitt  only  &a  gradtiats.  PUty  go  on  to  a  uni- 
versity preparatory  school,  but  only  M  grad- 
uate. 

Of  that  number,  17  go  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion ot  some  sort  and  IS  graduate — which 
means  that  only  15  per  cent  of  all  studenu 
who  t>egln  formal  education  ever  obtain  a 
college  degree. 

In  other  countries,  the  situation  is  better, 
and  in  some  oases  worse.  Almost  everywhere 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  Improve  things, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  in  most  case*  it's 
too  Utile  and  too  Ute. 

The  result  1*  that  In  moet  ot  Latin  America 
the  akUled  workers,  the  manager*  and  the 
technicians  so  urgently  needed  for  rapid  de- 
velopment simply  don't  exist  in  eufflcient 
numbers.  Thl*  Is  the  major  reason,  for  ex- 
ample, why   the  newspaper*  in  Urns.  Peru. 


ployment  has  lured  mUlion*  of  peasants  to     publish  a  nuxnlMf  of  help-wanted  ad*,  even 

.^  -        1 I..— •—l-l  ■       - '■     ■  *Wa«        Itvs        In  T.  .  ....    - 1. ...,..^_ 


the  Industrial  centers,  where  they  Uve  in 
expanding  ilum*  and  add  to  urban  problems 
which  are  alrAdy  frightening. 

Thus  agriculture  must  not  only  l>e  made 
more  efOdent;  It  must  be  made  more  at- 
tractive and  profitable  to  millions  of  pec^Ie 
who  now  dream  only  of  leaving  it.  Among 
other  things,  this  wUt  reqtilre  a  vast  array 
of  weapons  ranging  from  land  redistribu- 
tion to  Improved  credit  facilities;  from  ex- 
panded technical  assUtance  programs  to 
modemlBsd  marketing  and  processing 
procedurea. 

Underlying  the  agriculttirai  and  Industrial 
challenges,  and  essential  to  meeting  both,  Is 
the  need  Cor  drastic  reform  and  tremendous 


though  fiO  per  cent  of  the  people  are  so  poor 
they  are  effectively  outside  the  money  econ- 
omy and  would  obvloualy  leap  at  the  chance 
for  an  Industrial  Job.  The  shortage  U  not  of 
people,  but  of  trained,  educated  people. 

It  1*  also  the  reason  why  almost  limitless 
amounts  ot  coital  and.  where  they  exist. 
vast,  undeveloped  land  areas  won't  t>e  enough 
to  provide  sufficient  food  and  Jobs  to  feed. 
clothe  and  house  the  expanding  population 
belter  than  in  the  past. 

UFC  SXPBCTAKCT 

Better  medlcdne  and  modem  drugs  ars  in- 
creasing life  sxpeetancy  and  dseresstng  In- 
fant mortality.    BlmtUtanijiMrty.  bigfr  birth 
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i.u>  eontlnat.    Th»T  HI  mdd  m>  to  populj- 
tiau  wJUoH  to  nJMiT  »«  •«  Oo""""*  •" 

36  7W*  e  ^***-  _„ 

■eooomli:  darelopmeDt,  Irtquentij  Imfnt- 
aln  In  itituuc*!  term*,  u  lUenUy  beln«  c»a- 
oallad  out  by  th«  popiUaUon  explo^on. 

•men  U  no  one  imwer.  At  tti«  leMt.  > 
■olutlon  requliM.  nr«t,  sweeping  Improve- 
niKMs  u>d  exiandon  to  (duatloo.  wUcH. 
aeoood  would  supply  t»ie  trained  manpower 
to  permit  more  r»pld  igrlcultural  md  In- 
austil»l  de?elopment.  TWrd.  roluntary  WrtU 
control  progr«mi  tor  thoM  wbo  wmt  »nd 
need  them  should  be  available. 

Bven  tlw  most  sympstbetlo  obeerrer  Is 
foroed  to  wonder  whether  the  full  tmpUca- 
tloois  of  the  problem  sre  understood  except 
by  a  relative  b&ndful  erf  Latin  Americans. 

It  Is  a  challenge  which  demands  Imaglna- 
tiTS  and  courageous  leadership,  and  a  sense 
of  urgency  which  Is  notably  lacking  In  many 
Influential  quarters  of  many  countrlei. 


n*  Moral  Seate  of  IW  Sdcalbta 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  comtacnctrr 
«  THK  HOOSE  OF  RmUtSENTATtVZS 

ThuTsOar.  Janaarv  IS.  1**7 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  »n 
edltorUl  appeared  In  the  January  20. 
IMl  edition  of  Science  magazine.  It  Is 
a  pertinent  appraisal  o{  the  moral  re- 
spotutunty  of  the  identlst  tn  light  of  his 
expanding  role  In  today's  world.  I  there- 
fore draw  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  offer  it  for  insertion  in  the 
Rscou>. 

Vbm  **■"**'   Oawas  or  ths  Bcmrran 
(By  J.  V.  Belstnip) 

(NoTT. — ThlB  •dlterlal  la  condensed  from 
a  column  to  th«  6  January  Issue  of  Tlie 
Wfhimttim  Po*t  and  Is  used  h«re  by  par- 
mission  of  Lha  publisher. ) 

Tha  raoent  meeting  of  th»  Amarlcan  Ask>- 
ciatioti  for  tb«  Adrancament  of  Sdenoa  pro- 
Tldad  an  Impresslra  body  of  evidence  that 
many  scientists  now  are  Indeed  worried  about 
their  social  reapODSlblllty.  The  announced 
theme  ot  the  week's  seaslOQa  waa  "How  Uan 
Has  Changed  His  Planet.'  and  the  phraa* 
provided  far  more  than  a  take-off  point  for 
braggtog.  It  waa  a  symptom  of  the  uncase 
tiiat  pcrmeatad  the  meeting. 

Thus  Thocnas  P.  Malone  warned  one  sea- 
alosi  that  th«  possible  consequcnoas  of 
waathar  modUlcatlon  must  be  weighed  "be- 
fort  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  tham." 
Malone,  vice  president  of  the  Travelers  In- 
surance CoBnpany.  told  hla  audience:  'TTie 
point  la  that  there  Ij  still  time  for  reflective 
thought,  for  setttog  objectives,  for  weighing 
altcraatlve  coonea  ot  action — to  short,  to  act 
reapendbly." 

In  the  kind  of  eibortatlon  that  had  taUtog 
effect  on  Its  audlenca  but  could  earn  little 
apaca  In  newspapers.  Malone  went  on:  "It  the 
explorauon  of  weather  modification  adds  one 
more  smaU  brick  to  the  edifice  that  contains 
world  conflict  and  supports  world  order,  scl- 
enoa  will  have  served  a  noble  purpose  by 
enrldiing  human  life.  The  burden  of  ra- 
spooslbUlty  for  seeing  that  thla  bappana  la, 
I  twUeve,  on  sdenUato.' 

It  vraa  not  only  tlie  proepects  of  man's 
modifying  weather,  however,  that  aroused 
concern.  Other  aspects  of  man's  effects  on 
his  environment — notably  air  and  water  pol- 
luuon — alao  stlnwd  it  up. 

Questions  from  the  audience  at  a  session 
on  peat  contnl,  for  toatanee.  Inillratfl  wide- 
spread worry  about  the  use  of  chemical  peau- 


ddaa  wtuee  realduee  Ust  a  long  time,  such 
M  Diyr.  -njo  queatloners  wore  looking  lor 
the  kind  of  assurance  they  got  from  Oeorge 
L.  Ueliran,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  most  Oovemment  research  money 
in  peatlcldee— the  19fl«  figure  was  T».  pss 
cent— Is  now  going  Into  nonchemlcal  means. 
The  Impact  of  science  on  man's  social  en- 
vironment drew  concern,  too,  as  the  sessions 
on  the  races  of  humankind  showed.  The 
most  heated  area  of  dispute  waa  on  the 
question  of  how  scientific  Inquiry  would  do 
least  to  feed  the  fires  of  racial  animosity. 
One  school  held  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  stsy  away  entirely  from  invertlgatlons 
of  the  differences  between  the  races,  which 
one  scholar  labeled  "paeudosclentlflc ":  the 
other  held  that  Inquiry  should  go  forward 
but  that  reseirchen  have  the  obUgatlon  to 
denounce  erroneoua  Interpretations  drawn 
from  It.  OeneUclst  Thoodoelus  Dobahan- 
sky  an  exponent  of  the  Utter  argument, 
added  "And  to  our  world  a  scientist  has  no 
light  to  be  Irresponsible. "  The  audience  ap- 
plauded ills  sentiment. 

But  exacUy  what  la  the  sclentista'  rsspon- 
slblUty  to  the  matter  of  racial  dlfferencea? 
The  day  of  argumenu  produced  no  con- 
sensus. 

Kor  ware  those  attending  the  meeung  al- 
lowed to  forget  the  historical  exampleaof 
how  aclence  had  hurt,  rather  than  helped, 
mankind.  Loren  C.  Bseley,  a  historian  of 
science  taxed  the  19th  century's  evolutloo- 
IsU  with  characterlitog  races  other  tlian 
those  of  Western  Europe  as  inferior,  rather 
than  simply  different.  ITie  tags  have  per- 
sisted, he  noted. 

And  Lynn  T.  WhlU.  Jr..  another  historian, 
argued  that  "both  our  present  science  and 
om-  preeent  technology  are  so  tinctured  with 
ChrlsUan  arrogance  toward  nature  —the 
attitude  that  It  exists  for  the  sendee  of  man- 
that  "the  remedy  must  aiao  be  essentlaUy 
religious."  Sdance  and  technology,  he  said, 
cannot  answer  aU  the  questions  they  raiae. 


Sonet  Union  can  be  sure  that  if  it  extends 
Its  antlmlnUes.  this  country  will,  too. 
More,  the  offensive  weapons  needed  to  over- 
come better  defense  weapons  will  be  de- 
veloped. Under  present  knowledge,  this  will 
require  nuclear  explosions  In  the  atmosphere 
and  a  wholesale  system  of  defense  sheltera 
As  cycle  builds  on  cycle,  the  coat  will  be- 
come exorbitant.  What's  more,  Russians  and 
Americans  alike  could  look  forward  to  a  life 
tuned  to  the  sound  of  a  missile  warning  and 
a  dive  Into  a  shelter  Pretty  grim,  and  cer- 
tainly to  be  avoided  In  any  way  possible. 

The  disarmament  business  hasn't  prt>- 
gresaed  very  far/  But  enough  Is  known  to 
bring  realization  that  what  cannot  be  stopped 
today  cannot  be  rolled  back  tomorrow.  That 
to  Itself  ought  to  to]ect  some  reason  to  the 
present  effort  to  oome  to  terms  on  means  of 
diecltlng  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
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MUtiea  ia  Mokow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVEa 

rhurjdoK.  Jonuarg  28.  ItST 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  to  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  editorial  "Mission  In  Moacow" 
that  appeared  In  the  Newaric  Evening 
News  on  Monday.  January  16,  1961. 

As  the  newspaper  declares,  the  realiza- 
tion that  what  cannot  be  stopped  today 
cannot  be  rolled  back  tomorrow  should 
Inject  reason  Into  the  effort  to  come  to 
terms  on  means  of  checking  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 
The  editorial  in  fun  follows: 

ICiasioif  nf  ICoecow 
Flrat  otxler  ot  business  for  Ambassador 
Uowellyn  Thompson  on  his  new  assignment 
to  Uoeoow  will  be  to  preeeirt  a  message  from 
President  Johnson  urging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  desist  from  extending  lu  antlt>allUUc 
miasiie  system  both  to  quanuty  and  capa- 
MUty. 

In  terms  ondentandabls  to  the  ocdinary 
mind,  this  would  seem  an  odd,  even  totally 
unreallsuc  request.  Wbo  beside  the  country 
itself  should  decide  the  nature  ot  its  de- 
fenses? Least  of  all,  an  Idsologlcal  oppo- 
nent and  potential  miUtary  enemyt 

Bat  thnnr  are  no  ordinary  times,  and  they 
get  steHlUy  mon  ezoaordinary.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  makes  sense  only  because  tiie 


Tko  Vmntrutf  of  Califorua 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAuroaNia 
D)  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  2«,  1957 
Mr.  <X)HEIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  TUHwrrl,  for 
his  remarks  to  the  House  yesterday  con- 
cerning recent  developments  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfomla,  I  would  certainly 
agree  completely  that  the  heavy  hand 
of  politics,  as  it  apparently  has  been 
practiced  recenUy.  can  only  damage  the 
stature  and  confuse  the  purpose  of  a 
great  Institution  of  higher  education. 

I  would  like  to  say  once  again  that  I 
deplore  the  firing  of  one  of  this  country's 
flnest  educators.  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  from 
his  post  as  president  of  the  University  of 
CaUfomla.  His  shoes  would  be  dUBcult 
to  fill  under  the  most  agreeable  of  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kerr 
waa  flred  only  3  weeks  after  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  a  Oovemor  who  had  repeatedly 
attacked  him  during  hia  campaign  for 
olBoe  wUl.  I  expect,  make  this  task  far 
more  difficult. 

There  is  also  room  for  concern  that 
this  action  may  have  complicated  the 
university's  task  ot  attracting  and  keep- 
ing the  topflight  laculty  which  has  made 
it  one  of  the  greatest  centers  of  higher 
education  in  the  world.  I  deeply  hope 
this  will  not  be  the  case,  Imt  here  again 
I  think  that  Governor  Reagan  may  have 
made  the  university's  Job  still  more  dUB- 
cult. 

Mr.  Sipeaker.  we  cannot  imdo  the 
lamentable  action  of  firing  Dr.  Kerr,  but 
we  can  hope  that  at  least  one  of  the 
apparently  precipitating  causes  for  it  will 
be  removed.  I  speak  of  the  Oovemor's 
proposal  to  end  the  98-year-oId  tradi- 
tion of  tuition-free  education  at  the  uni- 
versity. I  siieak  also  of  his  plan  to  cut 
the  budget  which  the  university  felt  was 
necessary  for  this  next  year  by  30.  not 
10  as  he  has  sUted.  but  by  30  percent. 
Let  us  remember  that  it  takes  genera- 
tions to  build  a  university  and  a  State 
college  system  as  fine  as  California's.  It 
takes  very  little  time  at  all.  however,  to 
dilute  or  even  to  destroy  It. 

I  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  this  will 
not  happen.    I  hope  that  the  Oovemor 


win  realize  that  we  can  not  economize  at 
the  expense  of  education  and  the  future 
of  the  young  people  of  our  State. 

The  Governor  and  hia  aids  talk  about 
returning  from  "never,  never  land"  to  the 
"world  of  reaUty."  WeU.  let  me  suggest 
that  the  fastest  way  to  do  this  is  to  pro- 
vide education  with  the  funds  that  It 
needs  and  to  see  that  we  do  not  erect 
barriers,  such  as  tuition,  at  a  great  pub- 
Ucly  supfiorted  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, in  the  path  of  the  many  that  need 
It  most  but  can  afford  It  least. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contribution  of  good 
wit  and  humor  to  a  situation  such  as  this 
Is  too  often  overlooked.  Fortunately.  It 
has  not  been  In  this  case. 

I  Include  Mr.  Art  Buchwald's  column 
from  this  morning's  Wasiilngton  Post 
wlilch  speaks  with  devasUtlng  effective- 
ness to  the  problem  created  by  a  new  and 
obviously  Inexperienced  State  adminis- 
tration. 

The  column  foUows: 
CarrroL   PumaHxexwr:    Cauroam*.   Hxax   I 
Comb 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

When  President  Clark  Kerr  was  tired  by 
California's  Board  of  RegenU  last  week.  I 
immediately  got  a  call  from  my  Uncle  Oacar. 

"I  hear  they're  looking  for  a  new  president 
for  tlie  University  ot  California.  Tou  know 
anylxidy  out  there  I  can  speak  to?" 

"Oee.  Uncle  Oecar,  what  credentials  do  you 
have  to  become  the  president  of  the  largest 
university  to  the  country?" 

What  credentials  did  Ronald  Reagan  have 
to  t>ecome  Oovemor  of  the  State?"  be  said 
hopefully. 

■TUit's  different,  Uncle  Oscar,  and  let's 
keep  politics  out  of  thla.  The  lieautlful 
tiling  about  the  university  system  In  Califor- 
nia is  that  it  remains  aix)ve  politics.  Now 
what  are   your  quallflcatlons  for  the  Job?" 

"1  saw  'Ktog's  Bow.'  "Brother  Bat.*  and 
'Knute  Bockne'  three  tlmea.  I'm  one  of 
Reagan's  biggest  fane.  I  still  choke  up  every- 
time  I  see  a  re-run  of  lieath  VaUey  Days' " 

"I'm  sure  the  Governor  will  be  very  pleased 
to  hear  it.  Uncle  Oscar,  but  he  has  a  great 
deal  ot  respect  for  educauon  and  be  wouldn't 
tilre  someone  to  run  his  school  system  Just 
because  the  person  wss  a  movie  Ian." 

"I  should  hope  not,"  Uncle  Oscar  said. 
"A  state  unlveraity  system  U  a  very  serious 
tlitog  and  they  should  get  someone  wiu> 
knows  how  to  handle  klda." 

"Now  you're  talking.  Uncle  Oecar.  What 
is  your  feeling  about  California  students 
paying  tuition  to  go  to  school?" 

"I  not  only  think  the  kids  should  pay  tui- 
tion, but  tile  teachers  should  too.  You're 
not  going  to  tiave  a  ttalanced  budget  to  Cal- 
ifornia unices  the  professola  pay  their  own 
way."  

"That's  pretty  radical.  Uncle  Oecar.  There 
are  very  few  schools  in  the  country  tliat  re- 
quire professors  to  pay  tuition  to  order  to 
teach." 

"Well.  Just  liecause  they've  lieen  doing  It 
one  way  for  eo  long  Is  no  reason  why  they 
can't  change.  Tou  have  to  get  the  money 
for  the  schools  somewhere." 

"There  lias  been  a  lot  of  unrest  on  C^Ufor- 
nla  campuses  In  the  past  few  years.  Do  you 
have  any  idea  bow  you  can  do  away  vnth  It?" 

"I'd  build  up  a  strong  university  police 
force.  Instead  ot  putting  all  tliat  money 
into  new  buildings  and  reeearcii.  I'd  put  It 
Into  police  equipment — you  know  armored 
cars,  riot  helmets,  tear  gas  maaics  and  tilings 
like  tliat.  Tou  get  enough  cope  on  campus 
and  the  students  will  run  for  the  liUls." 

"Tliat's  pretty  strong  medicine." 

"WeU.  they  did  It  at  tlie  unlversltlea  to 
Argentina  and  you  don't  have  any  student 
unrest  down  there." 


■That's  a  point."  I  said.  "What  would  yon 
do  to  encourage  a  strong,  independent 
faculty?" 

"What's  Uiat?" 

-Well,  to  order  to  have  a  good  univenlty 
system  you've  got  to  attract  tHllllant  men 
who  believe  to  wliat  tlleyre  doing." 

"I'd  get  control  of  the  library.  It  you 
have  the  key  to  the  library,  nobody^  going 
to  mess  with  yo'u." 

"Tou  make  sense.  Uncle  Oecar.  Now  there 
Is  one  more  thing  that  everyone's  going  to 
Insist  on,  and  that  Is  that  the  University  of 
California  must  i>e  kept  out  of  the  political 
arena.    How  do  you  plan  to  do  tills?" 

"I'U  do  away  with  the  Student  Oovemment 
tor  a  start." 

"Okay,  Unde  Oecar.  I'U  pass  on  your  ap- 
pUcatlon  to  the  Board  of  RegenU.  l>ut  I 
wouldn't  count  on  your  getting  the  Job." 

"Why  not?  Who  else  are  they  gotog  to 
get?" 


"iaUj"  Lewis:  A  Fittiac  Cboicc  for  Hall 
of  Faaic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   IPOKTH  CAKOLENA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thwsdttw.  Januan/  26.  19S7 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Kelly  "Buddy"  Lewis  \&  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  my  home  city  of 
Oastonla.  N.C.  He  Is  also  a  well-known 
former  resident  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Prom  1935  through  1949.  his  name  was 
a  household  word  In  the  Washington 
area  because  of  his  outstanding  per- 
formance on  the  baseball  field  with  the 
Washington  Senators. 

Buddy  Lewis  is  a  man  of  outstanding 
attainment  In  athletics,  citizenship,  and 
community  service.  This  was  again 
recognized  on  Monday,  January  23,  1967. 
when  he  was  awarded  the  Gastonla  Hall 
of  Fame  Sports  Award  at  the  annual 
sports  banquet  sponsored  by  the  Oas- 
tonla Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  know  that  many  of  Buddy's  friends 
in  the  Congress,  the  Washington  area, 
and  throughout  the  Nation  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  reading  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gastonla  Grazette  on  Tues- 
day, January  24,  1967.  as  well  as  a 
column  entitled  "Pat's  Pecklngs."  by 
Neale  Patrick  which  appeared  In  the 
same  Issue  of  the  Gazette. 

In  saluting  my  close  personal  friend. 
Buddy  Lewis,  I  join  his  many  North 
Carolina  friends  in  recognizing  this  new 
achievement. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  above- referred -to  newspaper  Items 
as  a  part  of  the  appendix  of  today's 
RscoKO: 
Bamqukt  akd  Lcwu  Abkjvx  at  VkMX  ratm 

It  wsa  an  ImpreMlvs  affair,  that  sports 
banquet  last  night. 

Some  of  the  top  munu  In  th«  world  ot 
sports  were  there,  and  the  local  tupporten 
came  out  by  the  hundreds  to  see  and  hear. 

Tou  don't  let  people  Uke  Bobby  Rlchard- 
■oo  and  Steve  Spurrier  come  and  go.  U  you 
lore  their  sport,  without  making  an  effort 
to  see  them  up  close. 

These  guys  are  the  greatest.  And  there 
were  many  more.  Celebrities  were  on  hand 
by  the  docens.  Thafi  why  the  "Y"  basket- 
ball court  wu  filled  to  capacity.    Anmnd  900 


people  were  fed.  It  wa«  the  largest  banquet, 
probably,  ever  held  In  OastoQla. 

There  were  m&ny  hlghllgbU.  But  one  of 
th«  greatest  moments  cam*  when  J .  K. 
(Buddy)  Lewis  assumed  an  easy  stride  down 
the  right  aide  of  the  gym.  mounted  the 
speaker's  platform,  and.  blushing  with  mod- 
esty, accepted  this  year's  Hall  of  Fame  Award. 

Pew  people  tn  Gaston  County  have  done 
more  for  the  world  of  eporte  than  has  Buddy 
Lewis.  Indeed,  few  people  have  done  more 
for  their  conmiunlty  than  has  the  former 
Washington  Senator  outfielder. 

Lewis  Is  one  of  those  middle-aged  Lions 
that  a  couple  of  AP  reporters  wrote  about 
eome  few  weeks  back.  He  returned  home 
frwm  World  War  n.  donned  again  hi*  base- 
ball uniform  tn  Washington,  and  slugged  the 
ball  the  way  his  fans  knew  he  could. 

Then,  be  r«tumed  to  his  home  in  Oastonla, 
estAbltshed  himself  In  the  Fortl  bustneas,  and 
bas  had  an  excellent  banlng  average  la  tbe 
world  of  business. 

The  name  of  Buddy  Lewis,  when  added  to 
any  endeavor,  carries  with  It  a  mea«\ir«  of 
excitement,  an  almost  buUt-ln  guarantee  of 
success. 

The  sports  banquet.  ItseU.  wm  tbe  bene- 
(Uelary  of  the  Lewis  effort  and  has  received 
much  of  his  attention  during  Ita  seven  years 
of  exlstenoe.  Therefore,  it  U  doubly  saCts- 
fytng  that  such  an  honor  should  ccune  to 
such  a  man. 

Oastonla  is  Justifiably  proud  of  Its  sports 
banquet. 

Bat  It  is  equally  proud  of  Buddy  Lewis, 
a  gentleman,  a  competitor,  a  hard-working, 
community- minded  individual  who  has 
beard  the  call  of  responsibility  and  has  re- 
sponded. 

Our  oongratulattoBB  to  those  wlio  helped 
make  the  sports  event  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing success. 

Our  compliments  and  beet  wishes  to  Mr. 
Lewis  who  swings  hard  and  hits  'em  long. 


Pat's   PKCKtMoa — Buhdt    Lewis :    A 
Croxcs  ro%  Ball  or  Fams 

(By  Neale  Patrick) 

It  bas  been  written  that  a  prophet  Is  not 
without  bonor.  save  in  bis  own  land. 

In  truth,  many  great  athletes  achieve  fame 
and  recognition  afar,  instead  oC  In  the  land 
of  their  heritage. 

X^et  It  be  added,  however,  that  others  in  the 
field  of  athletics  are  with  honor  and  are  duly 
recognized  at  home.  Such  U  tbe  case  of  J.  K. 
(Buddy)  Lewis,  third  recipient  of  the  Oas- 
tonla Hall  of  Pame  Sports  Award. 

Buddy  Lewis  certainly  hss  been  ooe  of 
Oastonla's  flnest  and  most  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  sports.  His  ablUty  and  hla 
leadership  have  long  been  recognised,  here 
and  nationwide. 

Last  rOght.  his  homefolks  Justly  Iced  tbe 
cake  of  sports  greatness  that  Buddy  has 
molded  m  three  and  a  half  decades  of  service 
and  achievement  In  athletics.  The  Sfiorts 
Hall  of  Fame  ssrard  Is  the  most  cherished 
recognition  that  Oastonla  can  give  to  those 
who  have  walked  and  led  in  that  way  of  life. 

Buddy  I«wls  hu  been  a  vital  cog  in  baee- 
ball  here  since  his  teen  age  days  as  one  of 
the  legends  of  local  Legion  Junior  baseball. 
He  played  three  years  on  tbe  Post  23  AU- 
Stars,  his  flnal  season  of  1033  leading  to  a 
regional  champlonahlp. 

That  was  the  first  step  forward  for  Buddy 
to  1 1  years  of  stardom  ( Jt97  Ufettme  batting 
average)  with  the  Washington  Senators  of 
the  American  League.  He  was  our  city's  first 
major  league  product  of  the  Junior  program. 

It  was  a  big  league  career,  interrupted  by 
three  and  a  half  years  of  Air  Force  duty  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  a  service  hitch  which  found 
Buddy  "Flying  the  Hump"  In  the  Burma- 
India  theater. 

jtimoK  BASssAi.L  orvom 

That  Is  ccUy  a  skeleton  outline  of  ths 
canwr  ai  sarvlos  In  sports  and  athleUos  that 
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Buddy  hu  ilTaii  to  Oaotonls.  the  Bt*t«  wad 

tUBMnistry. 

Buddy,  for  tnatonce.  !•  Uw  011I7  pcnon 
ever  to  pUy  for,  oc»eh  ftnd  fupanias  Uw 
Guton  Po«t  3S  Aswrtcsn  Lefton  }unlor  b«M- 
ball  profrun. 

Twic«,  tw  hM  o(MCh«d  Uu  lockl  Junlon. 
ScTerai  Ohms  tw  tiu  heftded  tb«  Po«t  3S 
Legion  twMbftU  eanuniu««.  B«  also  hu 
MTVed  u  Are*  Pour  Junior  diamond  oom- 
mli^oner.  dlractlng  t2w  prosr*m  for  wwtem 
North  CftToUna. 

Buddy  ftdmiu  thAt.  n«xt  to  hla  family. 
Junior  buebali  la  the  closest  thing  to  bla 
heart.  He  myi  that  inthaut  the  I^eglon  pro- 
gram be  would  not  bAT*  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  begin  hU  major  league  career 
three  yean  later.  It  wu  bla  stepping  atone 
to  be  Ml  ball  fame,  hie  career  Id  biulneea  b«r« 

.  and  the  Hall  ot  Fame  telecclon  last  night. 

•me  NaUonal  Amertcan  Legion  ha«  rec- 
ognised Buddy  for  long  eervlce  to  the  Junior 
baseball  program,  preeentlng  him  with  an 
Award  of  AppredaUon  a  few  years  ago.  It 
la  an  award  which  Is  given  In  meet  excep- 
tional rssTM  to  Legion  diamond  leaders  acroas 
the  land. 

It  la  Indeed  fitting  that  Lewis  has  been 
honorvd,  at  home  and  afar.  In  the  field  that 
is  so  ctoee  to  hU  heart. 

In  Buddy's  playing  day*  In  the  American 
Lm«u«,  be  helpad  to  spread  abroad  Oaa- 
tonta^  claim  aa  a  baaeball  community,  an 
InoubAtor  of  major  and  minor  leafu«  dla* 
moodc  stars. 

Sine*  ratmng  following  the  IMO  seaaon. 
be  ba«  been  a  guiding  force  In  bringing 
profewlonal  baeeball  to  his  home  community. 

He  was  ttie  ram-rod  In  obtaining  the  "1^1- 
State  League  franchise  for  the  Rockets  in  the 
early  flfUea.  Be  was  Instrumental  In  awlng- 
tog  tbe  switch  of  the  Columbus  club  at  the 
Sally    League    to    Oastonla    In    mid -season 


Buddy.  bcweTer,  ha*  Xkoi  eonilaad  hia  a<2k- 
IffUc  and  leadership  abUCtlee  to  baaabaU. 
For  instance,  be  Is  a  mwnbsr  of  lbs  Waks 
Forest  OoUege  oommltta*  raWng  tunda  (or 
a  Dsw  footbaU  stadium,  a  post  which  drew 
from  him  the  quip:  "I'm  a  baseball  man.  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  doing  on  a  football 
stadium  committee." 

He  also  Is  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  baa  been  seeking  a  alts  for  a  new 
municipal  stadium  for  Oastonla.  and  Is  a 
long-term  member  of  the  81ms  Park  Board. 
Be.  too.  has  been  a  moving  force  behind  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sports  banquets  over 
the  years.  UtUe  realUlng  that  he  would  be 
singled  out  for  his  award  last  night. 

Buddy's  love  (or  youth  baseball  and  work 
with  young  boys  carries  over,  too,  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  major  fund  raiser  for  the 
building  fund  of  the  new  Bed  Shield  Boya 
Club. 

He  was  a  baseball  hero  to  all  OastonU  In 
his  big  league  days.  Buddy  has  returned 
to  serve  with  honor  at  home,  an  Inspiration 
to  the  youth  of  the  community. 

FL^TKD    WITH    HAIX    OT    FAMKBS 

A  few  yaarm  after  Buddy  retired  from  acUve 
baseball,  be  looked  back  at  hU  11  years  with 
tha  Senatora  and  pickad  hla  aU-ctar  Amer- 
ican League  team  of  that  era.  It  read  like 
thla: 

BUI  Dickey  of  the  Yankees,  catcher;  Lou 
Gehrig  of  the  Tanks.  CharUe  Oebrlnger  of 
the  Tigers.  C*cll  Travis  of  the  Senators  and 
Phil  Blaauto  of  the  Yankees,  around  the  In- 
Aeld;  Ted  Williams  of  the  Bed  Bo«.  Joe 
DtMagglo  and  Tommy  Henrlch  of  the  Yan- 
kees in  the  outfield;  and  Bob  Feller  of  the 
Indians  and  Hal  Newhouser  oi  the  Tigers, 
pitchers. 

The  quality  of  the  American  League  at  the 
time  Buddy  was  ons  of  Its  stars  la  bast 
shown  by  the  fact  that  six  of  those  10  play- 


•r«  agkinat  whom  b«  pUyad  are  now  mem- 
bers of  Baseball's  BaU  of  Fame  .  .  .  Dickey. 
Oehilg,  Oahrlnger.  WlUlama,  DUiagglo  and 
F^ar. 

Buddy  also  was  an  all-star,  twice  In  his 
career  being  named  to  the  American  League 
All-star  Game  roster.  He  had  the  unusual 
dlaUncUon  of  being  one  of  the  few  players 
In  the  history  of  the  mid -summer  classic  to 
be  aelected  at  two  different  poaltlcms.  at 
third  base  In  1988  and  In  the  outfldd  In 
'47,  after  he  bad  returned  from  the  serrloe. 

H«  started  both,  games  for  the  AL.  and 
recalls  that  a  "pretty  good  hitter"  plnch- 
hlt  for  him  In  the  1938  game  ...  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Lou  Gehrig. 

Tee.  Buddy  LewU'  athletic  quallflcaUons 
are  known  afar  .  .  .  and  bt  home.  The  aecret 
committee  which  aeleoted  him  for  his  award 
last  nlgbt  have  Let  out  a  fact  which  really 
Isn't  a  secret,  after  all. 

Outstanding  performanoes— Tied  Ameri- 
can League  record  for  moat  gamea  played  In 
season  by  third  baseman— 154  (1037). 
Bqualed  American  League  record  for  moat 
errtjca  In  game — 4  (first  game.  Aug\ist  19. 
1937).  Made  16  hits  In  four  consecutive 
games:  July  36.  M.  37.  and  38.  1937.  Led 
American  League  with  most  triples,  18 
( 1939 ) .  Led  American  League  third  basemen 
in  asaUts,  859  (1988).  Led  American  League 
third  basemen  In  errom  for  three  consecutive 
years.  1938-38.  with  83-29-47  errors  In  suc- 
cessive years.  Led  American  League  third 
basemen  In  double  plays.  1938.  Led  outfield- 
ers in  assists,  10.  (19481.  Played  In  two  all- 
star  gamea.  playing  third  base  for  American 
Xioague  team  in  1938.  He  failed  to  hit  In  one 
trip  to  plate,  bad  one  assist  afield:  played 
outfield  In  '47  falling  to  hit  In  two  plate  trips. 

Sntsred  UB.  Army  Air  Force  November  18, 
1941.  discharged  July  33.  1945.  and  returned 
to  Washington  lineup.  July  37.  1945. 


January  26,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  oaufouna 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  BKPRKSBNTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  January  11, 1967 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  30,  1967.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  present  In  the  office  of  AID 
Administrator.  WllUam  Oaud.  with  col- 
leagues in  the  VS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  California  to  witneai  the  sign- 
ing of  a  contract  between  AID-  and  the 
California  State  colleges. 

This  contract  Is  highly  significant  be- 
cause it  marks  a  major  mUestone  in  Viet- 
namese official  proeranu  In  higher  educa- 
tional puraults.    It  gives  advanced  Viet- 


namese students  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive formal  educational  skills  in  the 
United  States.  This  program  will  also 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  Ideas  between  our  respective 
cultures.  It  will  truly  mean  a  new  di- 
menglon  In  our  efforts  to  provide  the 
strength  and  will  for  these  brave  peo- 
ple to  build  their  nation. 

Aa  I  observed  the  signing  ceremony 
between  Dr.  Glenn  Dumke  representing 
the  California  State  colleges  and  Ad- 
ministrator William  S.  Gaud  signing  for 
AID  with  Ambassador  Bui  Diem  of  Viet- 
nam looking  on,  I  could  not  help  but  be 
proud  of  these  great  institutions  of 
higher  education  of  my  native  State. 
The  18  Individual  colleges  of  the  system 
offer  a  unique  opportunity  for  bringing 
academic  richness  and  Intellectual  stim- 
ulation to  the  great  population  centers 
of  our  State.  Under  the  very  able  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Glenn  8.  Dumke,  the  chan- 


cellor and  chief  administrative  oCBcer. 
these  colleges  have  grown  to  meet  the 
dynamic  challenge  of  a  rapidly  develop- 
ing stale.  The  contract  Is  a  true  recog- 
nition of  the  spirit  and  resources  pro- 
vided by  these  schools  and  their  respec- 
tive center  of  excellence. 

Additionally.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  management  of  this  program  will  be 
realised  without  any  use  of  California 
State  tax  revenues.  Each  college  has  a 
foundation  which  Is  self-supporting  and 
which  seeks  to  foster  research  on  the 
various  campuses.  The  funds  for  these 
foundations  come  from  PMeral.  State, 
and  local  research  grant  money,  as  weU 
as  from  public  and  private  endowments. 
Each  of  the  foundations  Is  a  nonprofit, 
self -financed  corporation,  which  reoelvee 
2K>  Statc-Approprlated  funds  for  lU  oper- 
ation. In  the  Instance  of  the  Vietnam 
student  contract,  the  gponsor  is  the  San 
Diego  State  College  Foundation. 


In  conclusion  of  these  remarks.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Cohcbessxoku. 
RxcoiD  a  copy  of  the  AID  press  release 
on  the  signing  ceremony  which  succinct- 
ly presents  the  highlights  and  objectives 
of  the  program. 

The  press  release  follows: 

AID  AND  CAUrORMlA  COLLBOBS  JOIN  Ut 
SCHOLAESHIP  PkOGBAM 

An  Agvncy  for  Interaatlonftl  Development 
contract  wm  signed  today  with  a  group  of 
California  State  Colleges  to  provide  up  to 
four  years  of  Aducatlon  for  100  students  from 
Vietnam.  Expected  to  arrive  the  end  of 
February,  the  pilot  group  will  give  AID 
Its  flrst  concentrated  experience  In  the  train- 
ing of  scboUrahlp  students  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  students  will  be  divided  Into  groups 
no  larger  than  16  and  spilt  up  among  seven 
of  the  IS  California  SUte  Colleges.  Bach 
successful  c&Qdldate.  selected  from  among 
3.000  applicants,  will  therefore  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  parUcular  small  student  group  at 
a  college  campus  with  unique  envtronxnentai 
and  resource  charscterlstlca. 

In  signing  the  contract  on  behalf  of  the 
Agency.  AdmlnUtrator  WtlUam  S.  Oaud 
noted  that  AID  bad  selected  the  California 
complex  in  order  to  train  students  in  small 
groups,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  tliem 
sUIl   close  enough  for   useful    coordination. 

Signing  for  the  colleges  was  Dr.  Glenn  S. 
Dumke.  ChanceUor  of  the  18-college  sjrstem. 
Congressmen  frotn  California  representing 
the  districts  In  which  the  seven  college  cam- 
puses are  located  also  took  part  In  the  cere- 
mony held  In  the  AID  Administrator's  office. 

"Special  effort  will  be  made  to  Involve  the 
students  In  community  as  well  as  coUege 
affairs,"  Administrator  Oaud  said.  "The 
California  colleges  Intend  to  provide  enrich- 
ment through  special  activities  focusing  on 
the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  purpose 
is  to  stimulate  study  of  the  student's  own 
country  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
to  the  student's  future  leadership  role  within 
It." 

The  Scholarship  Leadership  Program  under 
which  the  100  students  are  coming  to  the 
United  States  wa»  developed  last  fsll  to  give 
preference  to  candidates  who  planned  to 
study  In  fields  especially  wanting  In  Vietnam, 
luch  aa  education,  agriculture,  and  medlclna. 

Knowledge  of  English  was  not  a  require- 
ment. Part  ot  the  AID  contract  with  the 
California  State  Colleges  calls  for  Intensive 
English -language  training  and  famlllarlxa- 
tlon  courses  on  Amertcan  culture,  as  well  as 
emphasis  on  Southeast  Asia.  The  value  of 
the  contract  with  the  colleges  Is  •435.000. 
Which  will  cover  full  costs  Incurred  by  the 
California  State  Colleges. 

AID  and  the  colleges  will  engage  In  re- 
search projects  regarding  the  relationships 
between  the  students  and  their  environments 
both  on  and  off  the  campus.  Results  are  ex- 
pected to  facilitate  Improvements  In  AID'S 
over-all  training  program. 

The  seven  IxisUtuttons  Involved  are  the 
California  Polytechnic  College  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  and  the  California  State  CoUegea  at 
Fullerton,  Fresno.  Long  Beach,  Sacrameoto. 
San  Diego,  and  San  Jose. 


Hob.  Ckarles  A.  BacUer 

CXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  New  Tomx 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVXS 

Thwtday,  Januam  2C,  IM7 
Mr.  WOLFF.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  and  I  mourn  the 
loas  of  the  late  and  beloved  Charles  A. 


Buckley,  who  tor  30  years  served  In  this  general  unemployabuity.    The  Youth  Corp* 

House  as   a   Representative  from  New  ■'»•  provided  a  "itabuizing  work  .itu.Hon" 

Yorks  23d  District.    He  served  with  dls-  1"  A,^''?^'.,?;?"'''^,^!  "°2^; 

Unction  representing  not  only  his  «>n-  J^l^^Tag^y  l^^^ J^^T^Tio^ 

sUtuents  most  ably  but  guided  the  Pub-  moome.  umuiied  urop-outt  trying  to  meet 

lie  Works  Committee  as  Its  chairman.  ^  need  that  received  minimum  attention  or 

One  of  his  longtime  friends  and  asso-  ■ernoea  from  other  educational  and  social 

elates,   Mr.  John  Hasan,   has  written  a  agenclea  in  Thuraton  county.     The  Youth 

very    fine   letter   about   the   Honorable  Corpe  baa  markedly  improved  the  opportu- 

Charles  Buckley,  and  I  wish  to  call  It  °"y  "'   ">«»   'o»  "«°™  and   unrtllled 

to  the  attenUon  of  my  distinguished  col-  r"'"^"  'h"  »'^f»?''""*!f  "?  ">«  PT"- 

w  uic  «bi«;iii^ii  ui  Mijr  «*a*.uJ6»***"cu  v.»«  gram  to  eventually  become  part  of  our  afflu- 

leagues    by   having    It   inserted   In    the  "„(  lociety. 

R«co«D.  The  Thurston  County  Neighborhood 
Hacah  Pats  TaiBtrrK  to  CRASl.as  Bocxlzt  Youth  Corpe  atempted  to  recruit  and  pro. 
Hon  LEsna  L.  Wolit.  vide  work  draining  experlencea  lor  out  of 
ifoiue  o/  Rtprexntatives,  school  youth  with  the  following  character- 
Washington  D.C.  latlca;  Inaufflclent  education  to  obtain 
DEAa  CONCUSBMAK  Woi.Fr;  I  know  that  suitable  employment;  unaklUed  or  under. 
you.  Just  aa  1,  received  the  sad  newa  of  the  employed:  selective  aervlce  rejectees,  re- 
death  of  a  longtime  friend  and  associate,  the  Jeclees  from  other  training  programs:  er- 
Honroable  Charlee  Buckley,  who  lor  30  yeara  »"»  vw"  histories:  Improper  attitude  to 
repreaented  the  good  people  of  New  Yorks  *nrk  In  general:  social  adjustment  problema 
23d  District.  Interfering  with  employment;  and  emotion- 
Through  hia  efforts  our  harbora.  our  water-  "^  or  atutudlnal  problema  requiring  per- 
waya.  parka  and  beachea,  have  been  Improved:  "onal  adjustment  asalatance. 
we  have  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway,  tha  ini«an  *"  enroUeee  were  from  tamlUaa  wboae  In- 
power  project,  and  Hudson  Blvir  Imfnve-  "omea  were  InauBlcKint  to  provide  it  with 
menta.  the  Major  Deegan  bpraanray  and  baaic  neodi.  The  foUowing  standard  aa  es- 
New  England  Thruway.  Be  worked  hard  for  tabUahed  by  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor 
these  and  many,  mauy  more  projects  wtUch  *»•  ""«•  In  determining  ecomonlc  «Uglbll- 
beneflted  not  only  the  citizens  of  New  York  'ty  for  the  Youth  Corps: 
but  aU  Americana. 

Charley  waa  a  truly  loyal  and  dedicated 
American.    Hla  looa  la  mourned,  and  bla  fam- 
ily haa  my  deepest  aympathy. 
Sincerely. 

John  O.  Haoam. 

Report  oa  Tkuratoa  Caiuty,  Wash,  Nei(h- 

borhood  Yontb  Corps.  *  Add  SS»  Im  aaeb  nODlsnD  (BmUr  meniber  in  ernes 

»  The  povertT  inwme  level-!  of  ft»rni  famliira  are  baird 

on  70  percent  of  ttw  inooine  of  nanform  fsmlliee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  WAflHlNOPOir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIES 

Thursday,  January  26,  1967 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  &  great  deal  of 
discussion  recently  about  the  usefulness 
of  community  action  programs.  When 
I  waa  In  the  West  this  winter,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Olympla.  Wash.. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project.  I 
saw  there  some  of  the  most  valuable  work 
I  have  been  privileged  to  see. 

Young  people  were  being  given  their 
nrst  opportunity  for  Job  training  and 
employment.  I  met  these  youngsters 
and  I  talked  with  them  on  subjects  from 
grooming  to  technical  aspects  of  their 
Jobs.  The  work  of  this  program  Is  tre- 
mendous. It  Is  so  good  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Elmer  Keiski.  director  of  the  Thurston 
Ooimty  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  to 
give  me  the  foUowing  report: 

RCPOKT    TO    TKITKSTOIf    COVNTf    COUHISBION- 

xss — AcnriTT      Rkpokt  ;       Tost      Ykab — 
Thobstow  Coukty  NnomKOHOoo  Youth 

COKPS.    NOTXICBXX    B.    1085   TO   NovKUBa    8. 

1966,  Fkou  EXaMki  Kxtsta.  Dntxcroft 

CKinCXAL    0BSCRVAT1ONB 

The  Thuntod  Ooant^  Nelghborbood 
Youth  Corps  haa  don*  a  viJuable  and  suc- 
coasful  Job  In  fllUnc  th«  employment  gap 
for  high  achooi  dropouu  m  Thorsun 
County.  Th«  Touth  Oarpa  has  provlflMl 
work  experlenca  and  training  to  a  algulfl- 
caot  number  of  16-^3  year  old  youth  who 
might  otherwise  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  entec  the  labor  market  becauae  of  their 


By  counseling  and  obaervlng  tha  joung- 
iters  enrolled  In  the  TCNTC  over  a  year  the 
■taiT  discovered  many  Interesting  and  often 
diflturblng  characteristics.  The  moat  gen- 
eral characterlatlc  of  the  average  enrollee 
waa  the  lack  of  baalc  educational  akllla. 
Nearly  all  the  enrollees  failed  to  complete 
basic  secondary  educational  levels.  A  great 
number  were  deficient  In  basic  elementary 
educational  akllli.  The  average  enrollee  had 
completed  0.97  years  of  achoollng  and  was 
18.3  years  old. 

Most  of  the  enrolleea  Indicated  below  level 
achievement  early  and  consistently  through- 
out their  schooling.  M&ny  enrollees  would 
not  return  to  the  regular  dally  school  pro- 
gram or  even  consider  It.  Once  having 
dropped  out,  the  youngEters  seemed  to  de- 
velop a  "closed  door"  attitude  to  the  r^ular 
«chool  program.  Counaellng  these  youth 
back  Into  remedial  classes  or  other  baalc 
skills  claaa  was  dlfflcult  and  often 
unsuccesafut. 

Often  enrolleea  could  be  counseled  Into 
night  school  classes  of  baalc  education  or 
secretarial  skills.  Those  youngsters  who  ex- 
pressed interest  In  additional  education  often 
locked  at  the  GEI>T  equivalency  as  a  more 
practical  goal  than  the  regular  high  school 
diploma.  Enrollees  were  Introduced  and  en- 
couraged to  study  under  the  excellent  op- 
portunities of  the  Olympla  Adult  Evening 
School. 

A  general  characteristic  of  enrollees  was  an 
unstable  or  nonexistent  famUy  unit.  Many 
enrollees  "drifted"  from  residence  to  resi- 
dence and  frequently  throughout  the  state. 
The  project  siaS  became  surprised  at  the 
number  of  youngsters  often  only  18  or  even 
]««■  who  had  been  "Independent"  of  re- 
sponsible adult  supervision .  for  some  time. 
Scver«l  youths  working  in  the  TCNYC  had 
served  time  In  State  InsUtuUons. 

Applicants  were  often  "nary  of  officials  and 
forms.    Uany  youngsters  bad  eztenalve  ooun- 
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_.     _..fc  „♦!,«.  .nnuxaa  Wumbw      ton    County    Community    AcUon    Council 

KUng  »nd  out  """>•„»'"'  °*^*''«!?fr  o/  »o«tA     Projwt  Htirtmrt.  Mornlngirid.  School,  the 

including  ichool*.  )u?enil.  .uthortUe..  parole  ,„,„.„,  '  '^i?     ioJl  aoclil  Sec^irtw  Offloe,  L«<iy  Flr«  De- 

o«c«.,  w,u^.  c«.  wo*^  and  .mpi«^  J  2^;2'^^»^.£SJS!!^/-■-:::::""::  "  '^trt'tnd''o^'.2:pn>t::^war..u- 

ment    ccun^lor.       7^«^'°'*'  „V^*    ^°™  a'  SSt  TCteMaxuT  '  tton.  lor  NTC  AldM  and  waUted  .lgnlftc»ntly 

Corp.  oOo«  ««•  conduct«l  u  Informally  ai  S.  2^«  J^^™'~Vi_:-----^r: •  m,  »caualntlM  the  youngsten  with   meac- 

poTbl.  and  a  m«^y.  .a.y-»olng  atmud.  4.  ^tuj^  to  «d«»l  t»n  tbM       ..----  •  £'S'"^„^r.U'J,.nc«      Thoa.   Individual 

.ncoura««l  during  p.r«>nacoun«llng.^.  Jl^""^,,;^— " r"" j  ^„laor,  who  wortrf  dally  with  NYC  Ald« 

Youth  Corp.  .taa   '^'"'^"^   '"   'PP"?»?2  7    ?.ui  I":!"- -  ♦  <^«1  ">.  brunt  ol  Job  training  and  work 

Z^-'-AT^r^^^r^TT^  I.^,c-r^--i.--.i.«   t^aun.   pro-  ^  S'-aT'SL  "Ja'STg ^'  S^' You^S?^ 

^^irr°:^::^^"?o",r.'^t'irrrt  ..^r^ui^n-^-^i^::::::-:  3  p^j«^^.^tc»yc  woum  nav.  h«n  lar 

beat   matched    their   potential.     Dally   work      10.  ?;««°"«T  ™,Vluiia 3         The  nrolect  had  a  47  per  cent  .ucce..  rate 

.uperrt«r.  coun«led  the  tnc  Ald«i  ..  weU.      11.  No  l^*"  q«alUl«l 3     ^j^P'"^'    .j^  ^^^  includ«i  the  total 

Ttte  Ptoleet  Staa  provided  additional  guld-      12.  ?J~W»     j     enroUeea  who  went  to  wort  full-time,  who 

ance  on  work  adjustmeot  and  attempt.^     13-  i"'"""     " "  _       _       ,      rrtumed  to  ichool  full-time,  and  who  trans- 

raaolve   Individual   problema   aa   they   aroae.      ■»•  onanowu —  ferred    to   another   *ork   training    program 

The  KYC  Aldea  received  their  beat  guidance.  .j^,  FMeral  government  supplied  M  P"  Originally  It  waa  hoped  that  If  10  per  cent  of 
direction,  and  training  from  thoee  regular  ^^^^  „,  „,,  project  ooaU  tl0S.T70.0O.  The  ^^  youngetera  were  helped  the  program 
employeea  they  worked  with  daUy.  remaining  10  per  cent  waa  provided  by  local      ^q^i^j    be    vrorthwhlle.     Thoee    youth    who 

Other  characterlatlca  of  thoee  working  In  sponaora  aa  an  "In-klnd"  rather  than  caah  ^^^^ilnated  without  golDg  to  work  full-time 
the  TCTTYC  were:  early  marriage,  early  dl-  contribution.  The  value  of  the  local  ipon-  proflte^j  by  having  their  first  Introduction  to 
voice    low  mental  ablUty.  poor  appearance.     Km'     ■•hare"   waa   HB.71000.     The   original     ^^^  reaponalbUlUea  of  the  world  of  work 

poor  oommunlcaoon  ekllla.  no  work  eiperl-     agreement    between    the    Thuaston    County  

ence  repeated  tallurea  m  school  and  society,     commlaaloners   and   the  United   States   De-  — ^^^^^-^^ 

mental    retanlaUon     emotional    InaUbUlty,     partment  of  Labor  called  for  a  •103.770.00 

lazlneM    tear  of  rules  and  regulaUona.  un-      expenditure   for  six  months.     However,   the  ^,  mj  ■[•,  £„,  Q„  ^jy  Up 

kempt   appearance,   crime   elperlencee.   cul-      contract   underwent   several  extensions  and  

tural  deprlvaUon.  poor  health  and  poor  eat-     was  stretched  out  to  16  months  without  ad-  -~r~jHTr>N  OP  RIMHARKS 

ine   habltt    Inept   money   management,  and     mtlonal   new   County   or  Federal   funds.     A  EXTEM8ION  OF  REMAKIU. 

eeneral  Ineecuilty  about  the  world  of  vrork.     lower    monthly    enrollment    than    originally  cw 

It   must   be  remembered   that  the  Youth     anticipated  made  It  possible  to  extend  the  „^„      IAiIC«  T     n'tllPA 

Corp.  was  eetabllshed  to  provide  work  expert-      project.  HUM.   JAUltO  U.  U  tUUU\ 

encee  for  youngsters  with  those  very  prob-         Total  admlnletratlve  cosU  came  to»lJ,-  „  MnnoOAH 

lema  menUoned   above      Often   those  nega-     M7.U.     Thl.   figure   Includes   »16-»»»-00   "*         „,  .j^g^  BOOM  OF  KEPBKSDJTATIVSS 
tlve  traiu  were  not  severe.    Not  all  enroUeea     staff  salaries  and  fringe  heneflu      Also  Um         i«  t~  » 

exhibited    serious     negative    charactertsUcs.     figure   •1.107  01    for  office  expenditures  and  ThuTXlay.  Januarv- IS.  1317 

However,   reviewing   the   total   numbers   In-      •493  13    for   staff    travel   expenaea   for   NYC  ^^        OTIARA       Of      Michigan.     Mr 

volT«i.  the  staff  noted  an  'w»°;="  '»rtety  •^'>»^''  „„^t„„  had  to  have  prior  Speaker,  to  the  story  of  one  family  one 
"^mC^MSTfA^ue-n'tirnr-ered^m  J^L^lyTXTi::  ^JTv^^n,  c^often  f^  the  temper  and  measure 
ule  ^SraUsM  funcoSai  working  abiuty.  of  Labor  and  then  Uated  In  the  official  con-     the  strength  of  a  nation.    The  story  of 

Kie  .uruu.^  ,_,-_ca  'ract  budget  between  the  Thurston  County      j,o„   Vincent   Qudobba   and   his   family 

■'"'""^        _„„„     _      Commissloneis  and  the  Labor  Department.     .  weathered  the  years  and  improved 

During  the  first  year  of  the  TCHYCi«me     „      a.^^uon  or  expenditure   were   .llo,«l      ™^«  e^nomlc-lot  has  thU  quaUty. 
2S0  youngsters  applied  for  work  by  coming     ^^^    ,^^   contract    flgurea    unle«i    ap-      ""ST /^"""HSl"!?"  ^Soeared   In   the 
Into  the  oaice  personally.     This  figure  does     „™_,  bv  a  Labor  Department  r«pr««!nUtlve.  The   OudobbB   Story   appearea   m   uie 

iTo^incJu^tli.  youthi  who  initially  eon-  •■'^7„J^^;„  aCS^  m'^.he  County  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  January 
tacted  the  local  ofllce  of  Employment  Secu-  Treasurers  office  Vouchers  for  payroU  and  5.  1957.  It  was  the  first  In  a  series  ol  ar- 
rlty.  Wot  all  these  youth  qualified  for  the  ^^^  expenses  were  drawn  up  by  the  NYC  Ucles  entitled  "18  Pamlllea  In  a  Changing 
Youth  Corpe  Many  were  relerred  for  the  ^^^g  submitted  to  the  County  Commission-  World."  This  sensltlTely  written  por- 
local  employment  office  or  given  other  Job  ^^  j^  approval,  snd  paid  by  warrant  by  the  ^^^  [,„  charlotte  Salkowskl  Is  absorbing 
tips.     A  number  of  high  «:hool  and  college      com,ty  Auditors  ofllce.     All  funds  and  ex-  ^  instructive   and  I  commend  It  to  the 

Btudena  requested  employment  during  Jime     p,n;u,ures  must  be  Commissioner  approved.      ~,      „  ,  „'    noUeaifUes 

and  July  and  tliey  reertved  enoouraeement  ^  ^^  ^  „,,  county  Auditor  and  subject  »'^"^°  °'  ^1^^  ,,*?^!L_.  u  .  good 
and  dilution  on  part-time  work  opportuni-.  \^^  ^     ^,  8,.te  Auditor.    The     ,  Vincent  Oudobba.  It  "aw»ns.  u  a  gooa 

ues.  n  8  Department  of  Labor  aiaosuhi«:ta  NYC     friend  of  mine.     He  la  a  rMldent  of  Clln- 

A  total  of  13«  youths  were  hired  and  In-  budgeu  to  inapecUon  anytime  by  roving  ton  Township  In  my  district  and  1^*™- 
volved  In  the  project  during  the  first  year.  p«ieral  auditors.  All  elpendlturea  were  also  ployed  at  the  Chrysler  Outer  Drive 
Of  this  number  59  were  girls  and  87  were  „pon«d  monthly  to  the  Labor  Department  stamping  Plant  tn  Detroit.  He  is  first 
boys.  Some  97  youth  were  terminated  from  representative  In  SeatUe  and  Washington.  ^^  pre«ld«lt  of  the  MaComb  County 
the  Youth  Corps— ta  girls  and  M  boys.    The     jj  c   where  they  were  reviewed  snd  compared     j^pi^_Qio  Council  and  a  member  of  Its 

average     enrollment     each     month     was     SS  ^  contracted   budget  figurea.                 _„„„  .T«^iitlv«  hnard 

youngsters.  The  average  length  of  employ-  m  equating  the  success  of  the  TCNYC  "55™™  °°~r-.,.„  „,  „„  Qudobbas 
Se^was  a  weeks.  Not  one  enroll.,  was  „„,  „„.,  understand  that  U.e  program  J***  f^'""*"?""^^"  Hf^^Jfi"  ."""Se 
•fired"  Thoee  youngsters  working  ss  KTC  openitod  to  aseUt  disadvantaged  youngsters  today  Is  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  ine 
Aldss  earned  s  total  salary  of  •58.S33  OO  for  —m  j^rk  experience.  Those  youngsters  wisdom  with  which  this  family  has  ear- 
ths first  year.  An  additional  »3.379.0O  waa  ,(,rung  In  the  TCNYC  had  a  mulOpllclly  ^^  tj,g  burdens  of  everyday  life.  It  Is 
paid  them  In  fringe  benefiw  The  average  <„  problems  making  them  generally  unem-  ^  testimonial  too  to  the  sinew  and  fiber 
enrollee  earns  H70  00  By  the  US.  Depart-  pioyible.  The  NYC  objectives  were  to  pro-  millions  of  American  worklngmen  Uke 
ment  of  Labor  standards  NYC  Aides  worked  ^^e  that  first  all-Important  Job.  show  these  Oudnbbas  as  well  as  to  the  eflecUve- 
a  Si  hour  week  earning  »135  per  hour.  youngsters  how  to  work.  Introduce  them  to  ^^^^°^°'^.^^ZV\^^  economic 
Of  tb.  total  enroll.,  termination  of  97  In  Jhe  demand,  ot  the  work-a-da,  world  em-  "T.  °'  ^i^i'fi'"  New  D^l  It  U  mTss 
thrnrst  year  »Dme  87  youths  went  to  work  phastxlng  such  rudimentary  work  skills  aa  policies  since  the  W*  ':^„„"  ".„  'T? 
tuU-to.  A  follow-up  survey  Indicated  that  sppearance  and  punctuaUty.  Thus  m  mess-  a  monument  to  the  accomplishments  of 
at  I«st  half  were  stUl  working  after  the  urtng  the  degree  ot  succeesfulnSM  of  the  (jjg  American  labor  movement, 
first  month.  Some  moved  on  to  other  Jota.  first  year's  operation  ot  the  TCNYC.  an  oco-  ^^^^f  article  follows: 
or  left  town  or  quit  for  various  reaaons.    The  nomlc  yardstick  may  not  be  appropriate  o»  ^^  ^^  .j.^  ^^^^^  q,^  ^„  U, 

b'"aS'd:v".?u»-r;r;!.'"g^'Ais'u:5;  ^^':^:rj;:Lr^^T^'i^.-^'^^:^i  m.lrS'.r^  ^r^^^ 

Mb^mc  Objective  were  w  retnm  young-  station,  and  supervision  mad.  U>e  project  a  O"''"''?^?™"^'' ^^1^  ^^Su5m    tte 

^™  to  school,  provide  th«r  very  am  Job.  ,ucce«i  because  ot  their  paUknc.  and  under-  !"">JJ«f ''  ™P?„^?JS"~r"Sy^from    a 

.nd^coun...     In'S'vldnals     on     educational  ^^^^J^  <^  y^T.^O^^SJ^Z'-  t^^^J't^VT^ ^'^T^'^^   r.. 

The  following  table  Indicate,  the  reasons  -stano.  w«e  ^«»1  °»«  ^.^"fSS""  "^^'c^nm...  MKH-For  Vincent  and 

i?^^rTl'Ss"Sf.5^:.^S"'lS:'~"  IS^r^nSu^uv^e^'Sffi^i-Ird'^:  Haael  Oudobba.  Uf.  u  as  comforUbl.  and 
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■ecur»  today  ■■  It  luu  even,  been.  Two  of 
their  children  u«  married,  and  with  only 
IT-yeij-'Old  Vincent  stUl  UTln«  at  boma  thsy 
no  longer  need  to  acrlinp  and  eavt  quit*  aa 
much  to  make  end*  meet. 

•Whenever  I  get  dlacouraged."  aayi  Mr. 
Gudobba.  "1  think  about  the  olc  tlmac  back 
in  the  "SO's  when  1  uaed  to  be  a  door-fltter 
on  the  asMmbly  Uoe.  Tou  had  to  itand 
tbere  hour  after  hour  while  thoee  can 
ahuffled  by  and  you  couldnt  atop  for  a 
minute  untU  your  relief  came.  And  all  for 
ft  buck  and  eight  cenu  an  hourl  It  waa 
rough." 

Today — 30  years  later— Vincent  Gudobba. 
ta  a  well-built,  round-faced  man  of  55.  still 
works  at  the  Chrysler  Outer  Drive  Stamp- 
ing Plant  in  Detroit.  But  hia  working  con- 
ditions have  vastly  Improved.  No  longer 
an  aasembly-Une  worker,  he  baa  moved  Into 
a  ]ob  In  the  factory  tool  crib  where  he  dis- 
tributee toola.  safety  equipment,  and  parte 
to  the  production  workers. 

"I  gue«  you'd  caU  it  a  aemlskUIed  Job," 
be  told  me.  "I  Juat  sec  to  It  that  the  guys 
have  enough  stock.  Anyway  It's  much 
cleaner  wo».  I  can  wear  ordinary  clothes. 
The  hours  are  good,  too.  It's  the  first 
shift — from  6  in  the  morning  to  2  o'clock. 
The  pay  of  course  la  much  better  now.  With 
the  raise  I  Juat  got  Z  make  •3.34  an  hour 
for  a  40-hDur  week. 

•*  'Course  It's  the  unlaas  that  done  it. 
We  fought  for  It  and .  we  got  It.  Better 
pay.  A  shorter  week.  Safety  device*.  Ven- 
tUaUon  and  light.  Pensions.  And  now 
there's  workmen's  compenaatlon  and  un- 
employment Insurance — all  that  makes  it 
easier  so  you  don't  worry  so  much." 

At  •3.24  an  hour  Mr.  Oudobba  now  brings 
home  three  times  the  wage  he  did  In  1937. 
With  occaaslonal  overtime  work  he  can  earn 
between  •7,000  and  •7JKK>  a  year  —  not 
enough,  aa  he  saya,  to  buy  a  lot  on  Lake 
Huron  or  a  boat  but  "enough  to  eat  weU.** 

Ufce  thousands  of  other  factory  workers 
who  have  fled  the  oongesUon.  high  rente. 
rising  coat  of  living  and  other  preaeuree  of 
the  city,  the  Oudobbaa  early  moved  into 
the  outaklrU  of  Detroit  —  Clinton  Town- 
ship, to  be  euct.  This  was  back  in  1947 
when  Jiist  a  few  scattered  hotiaes  dotted  the 
flat,  weed-strewn  fields  and  when  a  com- 
munity well  was  the  only  water  supply. 

"We  used  to  live  on  the  east  side  of 
Detroit  In  a  tour-family  flat,  paying  only 
•37.60  a  month  rent."  Mr.  Oudobba  recalled. 
"Then  the  colored  people  started  moving  in. 
I  dldnt  really  mind  that  too  much  until  one 
day  I  found  out  my  Negro  neighbor  waa 
paying  •67.50  a  month  rent.  I  knew  If  I 
stayed  around  my  rent  would  go  up.  So  one 
day  —  it  wa»  dreary  and  driKZling  —  we 
drove  out  to  have  a  look  at  a  house  near 
where  my  father  lived. 

■WeU.  tt  was  smaU  —  only  four  tiny 
rooms  on  a  lot  SO  by  lao  feet.  It  dldnt  have 
a  basement  or  attic  Uke  my  wife  wanted 
but  It  was  only  •3.400  and  we  figured  we 
could  swing  the  ftSO  monthly  payments.  So 
we  mored  tn  with  the  two  kids.  Judy  waa 
three  and  Roger  nine." 

Since  then  the  Oudobtw  home,  which  sUll 
has  its  original  mottled-gray  syntheUc  brick 
siding,  has  been  expanded  by  a  utIUty  room, 
a  bedroom,  and  a  frame  two-car  garage,  all 
of  which  Mr.  Oudobba  buUt  blmaelf.  The 
house  now  has  its  own  well  and  the  town* 
ship  recently  Installed  a  sewer. 

The  Inside,  too.  has  seen  changes. 
•We  txled  to  do  a  Uttle  bit  every  year,  " 
said  Mr.  Oudobba.  "This  year  I  knocked  out 
a  closet  and  made  this  L-ahaped  living 
room.  I  dropped  all  the  ceilings  so  tt'd  be 
eaaler  to  heat  and  me  and  my  brother-in- 
law  paneled  |iU  the  rooms.  You  know 
there's  only  one  original  window  left?  Now 
I  have  only  a  few  Jobs  left.  I  want  to  put 
aluminum  siding  on  the  houae  —  wlah  I 
could've  done  that  before  you  came." 

"We  live  Uke  millionaires."  chimed  in 
Mrs.  Gudobba  aa  ahe  showed  me   through 


her  bouse.  "Tou  know  Fve  bad  that  Beadlx 
washer  for  17  yeaivT  And  now  we  have  a 
-drier —  'course  I  cant  dry  my  silks  tn  It:  I 
still  have  to  hang  those  up.  But  you  know. 
It's  a  funny  thing.  Look  at  that  big  sink. 
When  we  were  raising  our  kids  and  needed 
It  we  hod  Just  a  Uttle  sink.  Now  the  klda 
are  gone  and  we  have  a  bigger  sink  than 
we  know  what  to  do  wttb.  Itut's  life  for 
you !" 

Mrs.  Gudobba,  a  ha&el-eyed  woman  wltb 
dyed  black  hair,  opened  her  home  to  me 
warmly  and  unselfconsclouafy.  She  smiled 
a  Uttle  shyly  on  my  first  rlslt  because  I 
had  caught  her  unaware  in  Bermuda  shorts 
and  uncombed  hair.  But  she  soon  forgot 
about  herself  as  we  sat  chatting  on  the 
foam-rubber  couch  near  the  picture  window. 

In  one  corner  stood  a  2I-mch  walnut  color 
television  set  from  Sears,  with  three  glass 
swans  resting  on  top.  A  few  plastic  roses 
sprouted  from  a  alender  gold  wall  vase.  On 
a  nearby  table  were  perhaps  a  doeen  framed 
photographs  of  the  Gudobba  children  and 
graudcfalldren,  as  weU  as  two  chrome 
trophicN  which  Mr.  Gudobba  had  won  In 
bowling  competitions.  A  basketful  of  un- 
ironed  laundry  lay  on  the  sofa  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

"I'm  sorry  all  that  laundry  Is  around." 
apologised  Mrs.  Gudobba.  "But  It's  not  easy 
to  keep  up  with  the  bouse  when  you  work. 
I  started  working  again  part-time  about  six 
years  ago  and  now  I  go  full  time— at  the 
secretary  of  sute's  fee  ofllce  on  Van  Dyke 
where  you  get  boat  and  car  Ucenaee.  I  got 
tired  staying  at  home  taking  care  of  the 
grandchildren.  I  dont  want  to  babysit  aU 
the  time. 

"The  kids  don't  Uke  me  to  work  but  jfiu 
get  used  to  that  $^0  a  week  coming  in — ftSS 
after  deducuons.  There's  a  lot  of  stuff  we 
wouldn't  be  able  to  buy  otherwise.  Now 
we're  saving  for  a  new  car.  I  stlU  got  that 
IBM  Dart  outside  and  Vlnce  usee  the  1M6 
Dodge  sporta  wagon.  Just  think — ti^o  can 
and  all  paid  for!" 

Now  that  their  children  arc  grown  and  the 
cares  of  looking  after  a  famUj  are  subsiding, 
the  Gudobbaa  are  thinking  about  the  future 
and  what  they  might  do  In  the  years  ahead. 
With  social  security  and  Mr.  Oudobba's  pen- 
sion they  anticipate  no  financial  worry  and 
already  have  a  few  long-range  plans. 

"First  I  want  to  get  the  house  finished 
and  get  far  enough  ahead  so  I  can  retire  In 
five  or  six  years."  said  Mr.  Gudobba,  "Then 
we're  going  to  get  us  a  camper  and  go  travel- 
ing when  we're  young  enough  to  enjoy  It." 

The  married  Gudobba  children,  like  their 
parents,  have  primarily  the  concerns  of  pay- 
ing for  a  home  and  raising  a  famUy.  But 
they  are  a  few  steps  farther  ahead  than  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gudobba  at  tbelr  age,  and  their 
goals  and   aspirations   reach   higher. 

The  oldest  son.  Rx^er.  27,  has  three  chil- 
dren and  ts  making  mortgage  payments  on 
bis  house:  he  earns  close  to  SB.OOO  operating 
a  computer  at  Lafayette  Clinic  at  Wayne 
OnivenUty.  A  tall,  swarthy  youth,  Roger 
wants  to  better  himself  and  U  working  for 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  at  Macomb 
County  Community  College.  Four  times  a 
week  he  goes  to  night  school — and  the  fifth 
he  usually  bowls. 

"It's  klnda  hard  not  seeing  him  too  often.** 
laments  hU  attractive  blond  wife,  who  sUy* 
home  to  look  alter  the  children,  "but  I'd 
rather  have  him  tuippy." 

Judy,  the  second  of  the  Gudobba  chU- 
dren.  quit  school  In  the  12th  grade,  married, 
and  now  Uvea  with  her  husband  George  and 
two  children  tn  a  clapboard  house  across  the 
street  from  her  parents.  Today  she  regreta 
not  having  finished  her  education  and  la  at- 
tending night  school  as  weU  as  taking  a 
beautician's  course. 

Even  as  Mrs.  Gudobba  was  telling  me  about 
her  chUdren.  her  young  son,  Joe,  walked 
through  the  front  door.  ("We  caU  htm  'Joe' 
because  of  the  wartime  song,  'Don't  Cry 
Joe' — he  used  to  cry  a  lot  aikd  we'd  aing  that 
song.")     A   gangUog   teen-ager,   with   dark 


lock*  falling  over  hU  forehead.  Joe  was  spat- 
tered   Uberally    with   dirt    and    grease.     Hla 

sweatshirt  sleeves  were  rolled  up  to  his 
shoulders  and  his  hands  looked  as  If  they 
had  Juat  emerged  from  under  the  hood  of  hla 
1960  Chevy. 

"That  tx>y's  not  happy  unlaas  he's  full  of 
greaae."  Mra.  OudobtM  aald  with  feigned  Ir- 
ritation. "Can.  cars.  cars.  That's  all  he 
thinks  about." 

Joe.  in  actual  fact,  had  Just  come  from  a 
car-wash  establishment  where  he  works  week- 
ends, earning  as  much  as  (16.  His  parents 
used  to  give  him  $2  a  week  allowance  but  he 
now  baa  started  making  his  own  money, 
which  he  spends  on  Jalopies  and  bis  girl 
friend  Debbie. 

"I  don't  know  what  111  do  eventually."  said 
Joe.  plopping  himself  down  bortsootally  oa 
a  stuffed  rocker,  "I'm  doing  okay  In  school 
and  I'll  graduate  In  June.  But  I'm  no  6raln. 
Ill  go  to  community  college  and  maybe  take 
up  tlnamlthlng  or  mechanics  or  somethln*. 
Gee.  If  I  can  make  It  a  year  111  be  happy  and 
it  I  can  go  it  two  years  thatll  be  somethln'. 
At  least  I  hope  I  don't  get  drafted." 

"Mayt>e  before  that  you'll  wash  my  carT" 
his  mother  put  In  half  te&slngly. 

"Gee.  you  sboulda  told  me.  I  coulda  taken 
It  to  the  garage  and  washed  it  for  a  buck." 

"Okay,  so  I'll  give  you  a  buck." 

If  the  Gudobbas  had  any  teen-age  prob- 
lems, they  dldnt  show.  Joe's  relations  with 
his  mother  and  father  seemed  comfortably 
relaxed  and  easy-going.  Mrs.  Gudobba  had 
bar  own  explanation  for  the  woes  of  young 
people. 

"When  the  klds've  got  something  to  do  and 
Bomewhere  to  go  they're  all  right."  ahe  said. 
"Macomb  County  ought  to  have  more  activi- 
ties so  the  kids  aren't  out  on  the  streets.  Joe 
here  is  always  bringing  his  pals  hom«  and 
we've  never  bad  any  trouble.  I  remember 
bow  mad  I  used  to  get  when  be  stayed  out- 
aide  batUng  a  basketball  against  the  garage 
door  tut  all  hours  of  the  night.  But  Vinoe 
always  used  to  say.  'Listen,  you  at  least 
know  where  he  Is  and  wtiat  he's  doing.'  " 

"We've  been  real  lucky  with  our  kids- 
commented  Mr.  Gudobba  ss  he  took  me  out 
to  the  back  yard  to  show  me  his  tomato 
patch.  "The  main  thing  I've  dnmuned  into 
the  klda  is  to  get  an  education.  That's  the 
most  Important  thing.  Toull  never  know 
how  I  regret  quttUng  In  the  8th  grade.  But 
I'm  tickled  for  the  kids. 

"Tou  know  what  I  teU  em?  'Tou  see  that 
old  car?  That's  what  youll  drive  If  you 
dont'  get  an  educaUon.  Tou  see  that  big 
houae?  Tou  can  have  tt  If  you  get  an  edu- 
cation.* Joe  complains  when  I  aak  bUn  to 
do  a  Utile  digging  for  me.  'How  would  you 
like  that  eight  hours  a  day?'  I  aak  bun." 

Then  be  added  phlloaoptoically:  "Tou  dont 
always  convince  them.  But  you  get  'em 
thinking  anyway. 

"It's  Uke  with  the  unions.  The  young  poo- 
1^  today  dont  realise  what  they  have.  They 
think  all  these  beneflu  always  existed:  they 
dont  know  how  we  had  to  fight  and  scruggle 
for  them.  Management  never  gave  u*  any- 
thing— we  had  to  earn  our  way  up," 

For  Vincent  Gudobba  unionism  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  Influential  factor  in  his 
life.  He  Joined  the  United  Auto  Workers  in 
183C.  did  shop  committee  work  for  20  years, 
and  at  one  point  was  chief  shop  steward. 
Today  he  is  letting  the  -younger  ones"  take 
over.  But  he  sUU  twlongs  to  Local  212  and 
U  first  vice  preeident  of  Maoomb  County 
AFL-CIO  Council  and  a  member  of  Itt  execu- 
tive  board. 

"Today  of  course  Chrysler  lives  with  the 
union  and  we  get  along  all  right."  he  said. 

"Everybody  squawks  about  unions  getting 
too  big.  But  what  about  the  manufscturera 
who  are  making  bigger  profits?  Why 
ahouldnt  they  have  to  limit  their  profiu  so 
us  working  people  can  have  boats,  too?  Wby 
does  a  mUUonalre  need  more  than  one  boat?" 

l^ils  Mr.  Gudobba  said  la>  ealm.  matter- 
of-fact   tone,  without  any  traoe  of   reaent- 
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■trongiT  »bout  th.  D.mocr.Oc  Pirtj.    BoUi  We  Should  Back  Our  Boy5  ta  Vietnam.  ;;',°'J'^7  ^,.  ^h,  cm.^  sUwi  or 

IM  and  hU  »ife  h.ve  b«n  prKinct  <l'i««»^  The  thoughts  that  the  winner,  and  two  ^j^j,^^    Andwe  k»  proud  of  our  countr,- 

to  Ui«  MKomb  County  Democrauc  Cora-  junnen-up.  have  offered  In  their  essays  ^naourbojil 

tnittee  »nd  »iwmy«  plunge  Ttgoroufly  into  j,„j„gt gji„piy  ^th  the  smaUbot  vocal 


election    campaigns.    canviMlng    TOtM    and 

regletering  Totere.  

■1  feel  only  the  Democratic  Party  ba" 
Helped  the  worltlngman  •  declared  Mr.  Ou- 
dobba  "Maytw  there  are  iome  liberal  Re- 
publlcaM.  but  rm  a  laboring  man.  K  the 
Republican    Party    did    aomethlng    for    the 

worllnK  people,  we'd  vote  for  It."  

■Whafe  Bomney  done  for  ua7  he  aaled 
rhetorically  "He  dropped  the  wage  law  and 
loted  agalnjt  penelona  tor  the  elderly.  Tou 
take  Johnaon,  ben  done  quite  a  bit.  But  I 
really  Uted  Kennedy— we  got  apolled  with 
hun.  He  waa  for  the  young  people  and  the 
younger  generation  " 

But  111  not  only  polltlca  and  unlona  that 
ta»o  up  the  Oudobbaa'  time.  They  ha»e  a 
fund  <rf  other  Intereata— the  eoclal  SlWer 
DoUar  Club,  the  Ladlee'  Aid  at  St.  Johns 
Lutheran  Church,  an  evening  of  Craay  B  at 
the  nelghbora,  an  occaalonaj  game  of  ahuflle- 
board.  and  eometlmea  a  night  In  town  and  a 
"good  ahow," 

•Moetly  we  stay  home  and  watch  TV,  aald 
Mrs  Oudobba.  "I  hate  the  commercials. 
rapeclaUy  when  you're  walUng  for  the  end 
of  a  picture.  But  I  ll»e  the  Bob  Hope  Hour 
And  Perry  Uaoon.  Hee  my  favorite.  Then, 
you  know,  the  klda  are  alwaya  running  oyer 
here  and  there*  alwaya  aomethlng  going  on. 
I  aaw  thla  for  myaelf  when  the  Oudobbaa 
Invited  me  over  one  Sunday  morning  for 
pancakes  and  eauaagea.  I  arrived  )uat  a« 
Mra.  Oudobba.  her  daughter-in-law  Lola,  and 
Lola'  three  children  were  returning  from  St. 
John-a.  Sli-year-old  Iddle  Immediately 
plunked  hlmaelf  down  In  front  of  the  TV 
and  aat  tranaflaed  at  the  golnga-on  of  "Beany 
and  Cecil."  UtUe  'Hroothy.  aged  two.  aport- 
Ing  a  ahlrl  with  "Batman"  emblaaoned  acroea 
the  front,  hovered  around  hla  grandmother'a 
lege  and  cooaumed  everything  and  anything 
he  could  lay  bla  pudgy  hands  on. 

Outdoors  Mary  Anne,  aged  four,  having 
dutifully  aat  through  a  church  aerrlce, 
atarted  chasing  her  ooualn  Denlse:  It  waant 
long  before  a  pitiful  little  cry  echoed  through 
the  houae.  Mother  Lola,  clearly  experienced 
In  the  pollUca  of  children,  took  everything  In 

Mary  Anna,  cone  bar*.  Why  did  you 
puah  Denlae?" 

•^  dldnt  piMb  Denlae.  She  pushed  me 
Brat." 

"Well,  go  over  and  alt  on  the  couch.  And 
stop  crying  or  111  put  you  to  bed."  Penitent 
and  snlveung,  her  pride  wounded.  Mary  Anne 
obediently  went  to  the  couch.  Five  minutes 
later  all  was  forgiven  and  ahe  burled  ber  head 
In  her  mother's  skirts. 

Through  It  all — the  quick-tempered  but 
ahort-Uved  squabblea.  the  Infectious  bursts 
of  laughter,  the  uninhibited  screams  of  ex- 
citement— Mrs.  Oudobba  placidly  went  on 
making  pancakes.  And  Vbey  disappeared, 
•very  one. 


Why  We  ShoaM  Back'Ow  Bori  m 
Vietaui 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LonxsuMA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  January  23.  1967 
Mr.  BOOGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Yovne 


minority  of  students   who  protest   our 
role  in  Vietnam. 

Through  the  minds  of  the  winners  of 
this  contest,  we  can  see  that  the  VS. 
position  In  Vietnam  Is  understood  by 
tiiinking  stuOenU.  I  beUcve  it  is  good 
for  all  of  us  to  read  these  essays. 

Hie  essays  follow: 
Why  Should  W«  BAcm  Otm  Bots  nr  Vxctham 
(By  Vlclcie  Orofl.  Zmmaculabe  Conception 
Scliool.  grmde  B,  Murerro,  Ls.) 
Our  boys  In  Viet  Nun  ihould  ba  lupported 
because  they  »re  Oghtlng  for  a  cause  greater 
UiAn  any  other  In  Uie  world  today.  They 
■fe  flghUog  eo  that  a  aioall  oountry  can 
maintain  Independence,  the  power  to  rule 
Itself.  This,  many  people  In  our  country 
t&ke  for  granted,  because  they  have  never 
been  without  It.  But  to  the  people  In  coun- 
trlea  like  Viet  Nam  It's  one  of  the  greatest 
gitXM  on  this  e<anh.  With  It  you  can  be  a 
free  pereon.  without  It  not  much  more  than 
a  slave  and  In  some  places  even  lower.  Life 
Is  mcftnlngleas. 

The  troops  in  Viet  Nam  serve  aa  living 
symbols  of  democracy  to  ail  nations  of  the 
free  world.  They  also  raaasure  all  demo- 
cratic allied  nations  that  the  United  States 
will  always  be  willing  to  render  whatever  as- 
sistance neceasaJT  to  combat  aggression.  In 
addition  to  servtng  ae  symbols  to  free  na- 
tions, they  also  serve  as  a  reminder  to  com- 
munist oountrlee  that  the  United  States  will 
not  tolerate  any  aggression  on  their  part 
towards  any  at  our  allies. 

Our  Boys  leave  their  home*,  families,  and 
friends  to  defend  a  small  nation  flghtlng  to 
protect  tu  freedom  In  the  roldst  of  the  many 
conununlBt  powers  of  Asia.  They  go  to  re- 
mote areas  where  they  can't  tell  friends  from 
enemies,  flght  hard  for  the  take  of  Uberty 
and  Justice,  and  many  even  die  aiding  a 
country  that  cannot  help  itself. 

Not  supporting  our  boyi  In  Viet  Nam  would 
be  equivalent  to  not  believing  In  what  de- 
mocracy stands  for.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
nonsupporter  U  able  to  express  himself  in  our 
society  should  be  reason  enough  for  him  to 
realise  why  our  boys  In  Viet  Nam  must  be 
supported.  For  what  goals  are  greater  than 
Ufe,  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  ot  happiness? 

Wht  Wi  Shoou)  Back  Ovft  Bora  m  Votmaic 
(By  Richie  Tankerslay) 

War  l«  a  terrible  thing.  It  takea  with  it 
not  only  ruin  and  distress,  but  Uvea  and  suf- 
fering as  well.  While  we  cannot  explain  why 
war  must  exist,  we  know  that  It  will  always 
be.  and.  even  though  we  cannot  stop  It,  we 
can  and  m,uat  do  several  things  to  make  It 
easier  to  bear. 

Our  American  boys  In  Viet  Nam  represent 
freedom  and  a  peaceful  nation.  In  America, 
we  are  proud  of  our  Independence,  and  we 
are  not  afraid  to  let  others  know  about  It. 
Our  boys.  In  turn,  are  showing  their  loyalty 
to  their  tree  homeland.  With  wei^Maa  and 
determlnaUon,  they  have  kissed  loved  ones 
goodby  and  have  set  off  to  win  a  war  for 
freedom.  Some  are  flghtlng  hard  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  Borne  are  lying  In 
crowded  boapltals,  auxloualy  awaiting  the 
time  when  their  wounds  will  be  healed,  and 
they  r*-n  continue  the  long  bottle.  Others  lie 
on  blood-stained  battleflelds.  never  to  re- 
turn home  or  find  out  If  their  effcnls  were 
rewarded. 

The  least  we  can  do  la  to  give  our  boys 
the  confidence  they  need.  Just  a  short  let- 
ter, a  card,  a  thoughUul  gift — anything  for 
our  soldlcni  renews  their  spirits.  If  we  lose 
faith  In  our  nation  or  Its  power,  what  kind 


Wnr  Wk  Shottu)  Back  Ov%  Bora  m  Vxctham 
(By  Ulchael  Nee) 
Warn  are  unpopular — any  war.     But,  this 
Is  especially  true  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  people  ot  America  have  become  eo 
Involved  In  their  own  Uvea — pleasure  and 
making  money — that  there  la  little  time  for 
anything  else.  Because  of  the  saorlflces  that 
Vict  Nam  demands  this  war  Is  very  unpopu- 
lar. 

We  must  reallae  that  the  spread  of  com- 
munism has  to  be  ended.  The  government 
of  South  Viet  Nam  haa  asked  the  United 
States  tor  help  to  end  this  threat.  If  we 
don't  end  It  In  Viet  Nam,  It  will  be  aome- 
where  else.  Ifaybe  when  we  do  decide  to 
atop  It.  the  problem  wUl  be  much  greater 
and  It  will  require  many  more  Uvea  to  solve 
It. 

Any  man  In  Viet  Nam  should  have  ail  the 
backlog  our  country  can  give  him.  He  la 
acting  to  preserve  our  way  of  Ufe.  The  fact 
that  we  don't  agree  is  no  reason  to  be  a 
slacker,  tn  past  wars  there  were  always 
those  who  didn't  agree — but  they  fought 
anyway.  The  fa«t  that  we  are  allowed  to 
disagree  should  make  us  realize  how  fortu- 
nate we  are. 

It  should  ba  an  honor  for  every  American 
to  flght  for  hla  country,  Prealdent  Kennedy 
said  "Aak  not  what  your  oountry  can  do  for 
you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  yoiu-  country." 
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Sborter  Presidealial  dcctioB  Campaifat 


Men's  Business  Club  of  Jefferson  Parish, 

which  I  have  the  hbnor  to  represent,  has 

recently  completed  an  essay  contest  in    of  feeungs  do  you  suppoee  our  boys  wui 

which  students  of  the  parish  were  In-     have?    Why  ahouJd  they  try  when  their  own 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OT  COIffWBCnCVT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRIBKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  24, 19$7 
Mr.    MONAGAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

1&68  presidential  elections  arc  rapidly 
approaching  and  I  shudder  to  think  that 
we  will  expose  the  public  once  again  to 
that  summer  and  fall  extravaganza 
which  we  call  a  presidential  election 
campaign.  Since  19«0  I  have  endeavored 
by  reducing  the  time  of  campaigns  to 
Introduce  an  element  of  sanity  In  our 
presidential  electioneering  not  only  to 
save  money,  but  also  to  conserve  the 
energies  and  health  of  candidates  and 
to  prevent  a  provoking  imposition  on  the 
public.  This  session  I  have  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1968  which, 
I  believe,  will  accomplish  the  objective 
of  reducing  the  length  of  presidential 
campaigns. 

I  hope  Congress  will  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  my  amend- 
ment. It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Times  of  January  7. 
19«7.  which  succinctly  states  the  case  for- 
action  be  reprinted  as  follows: 
Hot  Aa  Ridttctiok 

Protracted  presidential  campaigns  have  be- 
cooae  bo  irritating  and  tedious  to  the  people 
that  they  would  welcome  some  shrtdgment. 

Congreaaman  John  S.  MonagBO  of  Water- 
bury,  representing  our  Fifth  District,  has 
been  a  peralateot  pleader  for  shorter  cam- 
paigns. He  began  seven  years  ago  and  hasn't 
given  up  the  flght.    Be  la  again  Introducing 


a  bill  inoorporatLng  propoaala  for  shorter 
campaigns. 

In  IMO  the  flve-year  congreaaman  thought 
60  daya  aufflclent  for  candldatea  to  espound 
their  views.     He  haan't  changed  hla  mind. 

The  oongreasman  thinks  present  practices 
are  objectionable  for  a  variety  of  reaaooa. 

They  are.  for  example,  "over-elaborate  and 
generate  more  heat  than  light."  They  alao 
are  "unduly  expensive"  while  at  the  aame 
time  they  "empbaaize  the  unimportant"  and 
their  moat  regrettable  aspect  la  "their  physi- 
cal effect  upon  the  candidates  themselves." 

Before  the  advent  of  radio,  television  and 
swift  air  transport  there  waa  more  reason  for 
long  campaigns.  Thla  la  a  big  oountry*.  It 
took  time  for  candidates  to  cover  even  a  rela- 
tively smalt  part  at  it.     But  no  longer. 

Now  candidates  can  bring  their  meesages 
iDto  millions  of  hocnaa  and.  In  a  alngle  day, 
touch  half  a  doaen  states  to  speak  directly 
to  the  people. 

Furthermore,  after  the  flrat  few  weeks  the 
c&ndldatea  are  repeating  themaelvea  with 
such  regularity  that  the  people  get  fed  up. 
loee  Interest,  and  turn  to  other  thlnga. 

Congreaaman  Monagan  rightly  labela  prea- 
ent  campaigna  aa  "vaudevUle-clrcua  type" 
which  be  Inaiata  ahould  have  "paaaed  into 
(^Uvhoa  with  the  departtire  of  the  stage- 
coach." 

He  la  right.  It  la  absurd  to  continue  a 
practice  Increaalngly  repugnant  to  the  people. 


The  Late  Ckarlet  AnftoBr  Backlejr 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


tN  THE  HOOSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24, 1967 

Mr.  JONK8  of  Alabanu.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  read  with  great  .sadnesa  of  the  passing 
of  our  distinguished  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Buckley. 

It  was  my  distinct  personal  privilege 
to  be  able  to  aenre  with  Congressman 
Buckley  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  several  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
P>ubllc  Works  for  13  years.  Charles  A. 
Buckley  earned  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation  by  his 
sincere  and  devoted  Interest  In  the  build- 
ing and  development  of  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

He  very  ably  represented  a  district 
from  New  York  City,  but  his  outlook  and 
his  energies  were  directed  toward  a  bet- 
ter and  stronger  United  States. 

Through  his  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  an  impressive  array  of  vital  Gov- 
ernment activities. 

He  was  slnserely  Interested  In  and 
worked  to  promote  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  rivers  and  hart»rs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ail  the  people. 

He  took  a  special  Interest  In  flood  con- 
trol projects  which  protect  the  Ufe  and 
property  of  people  In  our  vast  river 
basiiu.  These  projects  also  provided  hy- 
droelectric power  and  recreation  bene- 
fits throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  Buckley  showed  great  concern  for 
the  mulUbllllon-doUar  Federal  highway 
program  and  through  his  leadership  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  authorized 
the  41.000-mlle  Interstate  System — the 
greatest  single  public  works  program  In 


the  history  of  the  world — which  will  link 
all  our  major  cities  when  completed. 
This  program  provided  billions  of  dol- 
lars Into  our  economy  at  a  time  of  need 
and  has  provided  Jobs  for  untold  num- 
liers  of  men  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  also  revitalized  the  vast  au- 
tomobile industry  and  Its  companion  In- 
dustries such  as  steel,  concrete,  asphalt, 
and  rubber. 

Charles  Buckley  showed  a  special  In- 
terest In  my  section  of  the  country — a 
thousand  miles  from  his  home  In  New 
York.  He  was  forceful  In  his  leadership 
for  the  development  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  which  has  continued  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  has  been  essential  in  providing 
electric  power  for  our  great  space  cen- 
ter at  Redstone  Arsenal  tn  Huntsvllle. 
Ala.,  as  well  as  for  new  and  developing 
Industries  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to 
the  other. 

His  concern  and  leadership  was  also 
responsible  for  developing  a  program  to 
prevent  beach  erosion  and  create  thou- 
sands of  new  beaches  along  our  Nation's 
coastline. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  vital  work 
of  Charles  A.  Buckley  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  country  would  require  pages. 
He  exhibited  foresight  and  determina- 
tion in  presenting  innumerable  worth- 
while improvements  throughout  the 
country. 

Fy>r  this.  Americans  hi  all  States  owe 
Mr.  Buckley  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

We  will  continue  to  lieneflt  from  his 
leadership  and  direction  for  years  to 
come. 

It  was  a  great  personal  privilege  for 
me  to  be  able  to  know  Charles  A.  Buckley 
and  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
family  In  this  time  of  their  great  loss. 


Tketc  Eloiin  GaUadic  X-Raf< 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  M AaTxai«t> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEirrATIVBS 

Monday.  January  23.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I>r.  C. 
Stuart  Bowyer  has  been  searching  for 
aome  time  now  for  those  elusive  X-ray 
sources  in  outer  space.  With  the  aid  of 
a  $180,000  grant  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Dr. 
Bowyer.  who  resides  with  his  wife  and 
family  at  3300  Gumwood  Drive.  West 
Hyattsville.  Md..  recently  was  able  to  fire 
an  Aerobee  rocket  into  space  to  further 
his  sdentlflc  Inquiry- 

The  following  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  of  January  7,  1967.  aptly 
describes  the  recent  efforts  of  just  one  of 
thousands  of  space  scientists  in  our  coun- 
try who  are  performing  valuable  research 
tasks  In  their  long  standing  determina- 
tion to  f&nd  the  answers : 

SccKNTXST   Hmrra   Braes   X-Rat  OaxoiM 
<By  Doa  Roblnaos) 

C.  Stuart  (Stu)  Bowyar  la  back  at  hla  deak 
after  a  December  expedltloo  In  BraaU  where 


be  encountered  a  aoorplon,  a  coral  anake,  a 
tarantula  and — poasibly — aeveral  extxs-gal- 
lactlc  X-ray  sources. 

"Hie  bugs  and  snakes  were  gratulUoua.  (or- 
olahed  by  the  equatorial  landacape  arbund 
Natal  on  the  northeast  coaat  of  Braall. 

The  X-ray  aourcea  were  what  Bowyer  waa 
really  after.  He  and  a  team  of  aclentlata 
went  after  them  by  lauochlng  a  detector 
rocket.  Data  telemetered  to  earth  during  the 
rocket's  four  minutes  In  space  Is  being  ana- 
lysed now  to  defcennlne  what  waa  found. 

Bowyer  Is  a  gangly,  six -foot -plus.  32-year- 
old  research  aaalatant  profasaor  In  the 
Catholic  UnlTerstty  department  of  space 
science  and  applied  phyalca. 

He  la  an  exuberant  member  of  a  email 
band  of  aatrophyelciata  engaged  for  the  past 
couple  of  years  In  one  of  the  newest  Delda 
of  astronomy — the  search  for.  and  analysis 
of,  sources  in  space  that  emit  X-rays. 

Some  10  to  20  such  sources  have  been 
Identified  thus  far.  No  one  knows  exactly 
what  they  are;  the  Orst  taak  la  to  deter- 
mine how  many  there  are.  It  waa  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  a  group  from  Uaaaachu- 
setta  Inatitute  of  Technology  detected  the 
Ar«t  X-rays  In  the  sky. 

ThU  waa  quickly  followed  by  addltloaal 
dlacoverlea  by  aclenUaU  of  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  Waahington  including 
Bowyer.  then  a  doctoral  candidate.  The 
leader  of  this  effort,  now  the  world's  prime 
authority  on  X-rays  In  space,  was  Herbert  J. 
Friedman,  superintendent  of  the  Atmosphere 
and  Astrophysica  Bectlem  ctf  the  lab. 

Eventually.  Bowyer  decided  to  aend  up  a 
rocket  to  look  for  X-rays  in  the  skiea  above 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

After  joining  the  Catholic  UnJveraity 
faculty,  he  obtained  a  (180.000  grant  from 
tba  National  Aeronautlca  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. He  and  a  team  of  faculty  mem- 
bers, graduate  studenta  and  undergraduates 
spent  from  March  to  November  last  yeai 
conatructlng  an  Instrument  package  to  de- 
tect X-raya. 

That  six-foot  Instrumentation  section  waa 
fitted  onto  a  2a-foot  Aerobee  rocket,  capped 
by  a  3-foot  noae  cone  containing  radio 
tranamlsalon  equipment,  and  shot  from  the 
Brazilian  range  facility  at  NaUl  on  Dec.  13. 

l7pon  hla  return  to  Waahington.  Bowyer 
learned  from  a  Waat  Coast  astronomer  that 
bla  rocket  may  have  been  up  during  the 
occurrence  of  a  nova — a  auper-exploalon  of 
a  atar. 

"If  we  can  teU  where  we  were  looking,  and 
If  we  were  looking  where  we  were  suppoeed 
to  be."  Bowyer  enthusiastically  told  a  co- 
worker on  the  phone,  "we  may  have  what 
they  (novas)  look  Uke  In  X-rays."  At  prea- 
ent,  the  world's  only  r«corda  of  novaa  are 
optical. 

Analyala  of  the  data  will  take  aeveral 
mootha.  UnUl  then.  Bowyer  la  cautloua 
about  aaylng  what  his  probe  did  or  did  not 
discover,  although  there  are  atrong  Indlca- 
tlona  that  aeveral  X-ray  aourcea  were  de- 
tected. 


H  Jt.  3S03  S«ekf  To  Reaace  th>c  OU 
Dcpkliea  AUowucc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   N«W    TOKIC 
DJ  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  20. 19S7 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1»87,  I  Introduced  HS.  3803.  a 
Idll  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
from  27Vi  percent  to  20  percent  at  the 
rate  of  2Vi  percent  anniially  over  a  1- 
year  period. 
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Tbe  taUl  ilao  requlrca  the  SecreUiy  ot 
the  TreMury  to  reduce  tbe  *»x  allowaoee 
by  kn  xkHtV"*'  50  perecot  whenever  he 
finds  th»t  »  wilietintlel  pturt  of  the  tu 
»Tli>ss  b—  •>«en  "■**•  *°  finance  merge™ 
with  or  to  purchase  companies  In  un- 
related fields.  .....      M 

During  the  8«th  Congrera.  I  Introduced 
an  Identical  Mil  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  to  call  for  oongreeslonal 
hearings  on  this  special  tax  prtTllege 
which  results  In  an  annual  loss  o*  reve- 
nue to  the  UB.  Treaeury  of  nearly  $2 
billion.  _  ^^     . 

Now  In  1967,  with  the  President  pro- 
posing a  «-percent  surtax  lor  individ- 
uals and  oorporaUons,  It  Is  aU  the  more 
Important— I  should  say  urgent— that  we 
do  something  about  the  oU  depletion  al- 
lowance In  particular  and  also  some- 
t»ilng  about  other  tax  loopholes  In 
general. 

Our  Federal  budget  Is  Increasing  and 
our  local  village,  town,  dty,  county,  and 
State  budgeU  are  Uiewlse  Increaalng— 
often  to  an  even  greater  degree.  Plug- 
ging the  tax  loopholes  is  our  way  to 
cQuallze  the  tax  burdens  among  the  Na- 
tlan's  taxpayers,  corporate  as  well  as 
Individuals. 

The  siecial  privileges  imder  our  pres- 
ent tax  laws  to  the  oU  companies  are  In- 
equttatde  and  require  all  other  oorpora- 
tJons  and  Individuals  to  carry  a  greater 
share  of  the  tax  burden  than  they  should 
be  carrying.  .    .,      _ 

It  is  shocking  that  the  largest  oil  com- 
panies pay  a  smaller  percentage  of  their 
net  incomes  In  taxes  than  small  business- 
men, workers,  and  farmers.  The  man  In 
the  lowest  tax  bracket  pays  14  percent  ol 
his  net  Income  In  taxes  while  In  l»e5  the 
20  largeet  oU  companies  paid  an  average 
of  8.3  percent  of  their  net  incocnes  In 
Federal  taxes.  These  companies  had  a 
combined  net  Income  of  more  than  $5.T 
bOllon.  yet  paid  only  »360  mllUon  In 

The  depletion  allowance  was  originally 
enacted  as  an  Incentive  for  further  ex- 
ploration In  a  field  with  a  large  risk 
factor:  but  as  President  Kennedy  stated 
In  his  'l»«3  tax  message  to  Congress : 

Cnlstcndad  defect*  b«»e  »rl«Mi  m  th«  ap- 
pUoaUon  ot  Ui»  «p«:lM  Uii  pilrtlegM  tHit  tlw 
CongreM  h"  grsnwd  to  mlner»l  milu»trte«. 
«Dil  oorrKtlon  of  theso  defect*  U  required  If 
the  esutlng  t&i  provuloru  are  to  operate  In 
a  oooalsceat  end  equitable  fuhlon. 

In  the  asth  Congress  we  passed  a  bill 
to  defer  the  7-percent  Investment  credit 
and  to  postpone  the  fast  wrlteoB  and  de- 
preciation of  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion. These  Incentives  were  needed  when 
originally  enacted  to  help  create  lobs, 
reduce  unemployment,  encourage  con- 
struction and  provide  housing,  respec- 
tively. I  respectfully  contend  that  the 
Incentive  to  encourage  further  explora- 
tion of  oil  Is  not  as  urgent  as  the  require- 
ment to  fill  some  of  our  basic  human 
needs  and  to  help  reduce  the  tax  burdens 
upon  our  dtiiens. 

The  following  editorial.  In  which  a 
reference  is  made  to  the  depletion  al- 
lowances, appeared  in  the  January  25, 
1987,  edition  of  the  Long  IsUnd  Press.  I 
call  It  to  the  attention  ol  my  colleagues 
for  tbelr  consideration : 

TKS  Pl&KBAl.  BVBcrr 

President  Jotinion's  (13$  bUUon  budget  for 
fiscal  IMA  Is  our  largest  m  blstory.  the  result 
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at  bis  eeoiBltment  for  both  guns  and  tnt- 

tar Co  wage  luuted  war  sad  Umltad  peae* 

at  the  aaaa  Una. 

A  Utile  mire  than  half  (tTSJ  bUlloo)  wUl 
to  for  the  gtma.  t3ia  blllton  of  It  tor  Viet- 
nam. The  remainder  repreeenu  tbe  butter, 
aa  IscoDapreheoalble  aa  theee  buge  Ogures 
an  to  ordLoary  mortals.  Done  of  this  cornea 
aa  a  aurprUe — except  for  UtUe  thlnga  like  a 
call  t<M  an  unmanned  landing  on  Mars  In 
IB73  and  construction  ot  a  third  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier. 

The  remartable  thing  la  not  that  the  budg- 
et la  lo  high,  hut  that  It  appeare  quite  man- 
ageahle,  considering  we  are  trying  to  flght  a 
limited,  but  major  war  overaeaa,  reach  the 
moon,  touch  Siara.  improve  the  nation'!  edu- 
caUofl.  health  and  welfare  and  Juat  keep  the 
myriad  of  governmental  wheele  turning.  In 
line  with  the  national  Impatience  over  the 
rising  federal  commitment  to  non-war  spend- 
ing, the  Prealdent  haa  not  algnlllcanUy  al- 
paodsd  the  Oreat  Society  programa.  What- 
ever incteaaes  he  haa  called  for  an  relaUvely 
modest,  far  below  the  national  need. 

What  malua  this  huge  adventure  In  spend- 
ing poaelble,  of  course,  U  aomethlng  the  vlew- 
ers-wlth- alarm  fall  to  oonalder — that  a  high 
rate  of  prosperity,  repreeented  by  a  »787  bll- 
Uon  national  output  for  19«7,  means  a  higher 
rate  of  tai  collection.  And  that  »787  hliuon 
national  product  repreeenta  a  »47.6  bllUon 
Increase  over  l(M4. 

Whether  this  will  be  enough  to  avoid  those 
--meaaures  of  aacrlflce"  tbe  Prealdent  apoke 
ot— notably  the  6  percent  luicharge  on  cor- 
poration and  moat  personal  Income  taxes — 
wUl  depend  on  the  course  of  the  war  and  the 
state  of  the  economy  later  this  sprmg. 

None  of  this  will  itop  the  outcries  for  cuta 
in  "Don-eMenUal"  apendlng  and  the  uaual 
feaia  ot  doom  m  the  deUclt.  Congress,  moti- 
vated more  by  poutlce  than  good  eoonomlcs. 
wUl  energeucally  go  over  all  thla  with  a  flne- 
tooth  comb.  We  wish  them  weU  In  their 
eoooomy  hunt.  There  la  always  fat  to  be 
trimmed. 

But  while  the  Congressmen  are  prowung 
through  the  apace  and  anU-poverty  budgeu 
with  their  pruning  shears.  It  would  be  le- 
freahlng  to  aee  them  devote  energy  to  plug- 
ging »ome  tax  loopholes  aa  well.  Thanka 
to  depleUon  allowancea  and  the  like,  for  In- 
•tance,  there  are  a  lot  of  rich  people  In  the 
oU  and  catUe  buslnesa,  who  chuckle  all  the 
way  to  the  bank  over  the  higher  taxea  that 
do  not  touch  them.  PhlUp  M.  Stem.  In  'The 
Great  Treasury  Bald,"  estimates  these  loop- 
holee  coet  the  Treasury  »«>  billion  a  year, 
nearly  foor  times  what  the  Presidents  tax 
increase  would  bring  In  over  two  yean. 


I  believe  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  revisions  of  our  tax  laws  to  eliminate 
inequities  such  as  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance This  Is  a  year  in  which  Members 
of  Congress  wUl  be  talking  about  cutting 
nonessential  spendUig  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  request  for  a  6-percent  tax 
surcharge.  I  suggest  that  we  also  look 
at  loopholes  In  tbe  tax  laws  which  cost 
the  Treasury  billions  of  dollars.  That 
is  why  1  have  reintroduced  my  bill  which 
would  lower  the  oU  depletion  allowance 
by  7 'A  percent,  bringing  to  the  Treas- 
ury approximately  »500  million  per  year 
in  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  inequity  of  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  loopholes  there  would  be 
greater  support  for  the  passage  of  HJl. 
3803.  I  plan  to  make  available  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  my  constituents  vlUl 
statistics  and  material  on  the  subject  to 
help  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing. 


Wkcf*  Are  We  Headed? 

EZTBfSKM*  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUiS  C.  WYMAN 

OF  jnw   BaMFBXUSa 
IN  THE  HO0S«  OP  RgPRkSEJCTATIVEa 

mesdoir,  Januarv  17,  1997 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally, editorials  are  helpful  In  achiev- 
ing tmderstandlng  and  perspective. 
Such  an  editorial,  in  my  opinion.  Is  that 
appearing  In  Poster's  Dally  Democrat. 
an  outstanding  newspaper  In  my  district, 
on  January  10,  1987.  entlUed  "Where 
Are  We  Headed?" 
The  editorial  follows: 

Wwaa  Asa  Ws  HxasiBt 
Aa  the  last  sheet  Is  torn  from  the  calendar 
the  pundlta,  oocnmentaton,  financial  and 
editorial  wrlten  pause  with  pen  In  hand  to 
make  a  retroopectlve  look  at  the  year  IBM. 
They  will  And  that  It  waa  a  good  year  In 
many  reapecta.  The  economic  Indlcea  con- 
tinued to  reflect  a  general  lUte  ot  alBuence 
that  the  nation  baa  enjoyed  for  30  years. 
Tbe  blatant  evidence  of  thla  affluence  haa 
bothered  thoae  who  And  It  dlBcult  to  recon- 
cile the  tragedy  that  men  are  facing  In  Viet 
Nam  with  a  penlatent  demand  at  home  for 
a  life  of  grater  eaae  and  comfort.  The  truth 
U  that  while  the  output  o<  United  BUtM 
Industry  potired  a  flood  of  material  well- 
being  acroea  the  land,  there  waa  no  sUntlng 
on  military  requirements. 

The  productive  capacity  of  this  country 
haa  become  so  great  that  It  can  raitaln  a 
major  war  edort  without  Interrupting  otir 
peacetime  Uvea,  and  Judging  by  reporu  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  there  la  growing  evidence 
that  the  eommunlat  world  le  not  a  mono- 
lithic force  after  all.  Berlous  aa  It  Is.  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam  and  the  threat  ot  world- 
wide communism  may  have  leaa  of  a  bearing 
on  the  ahaplng  of  the  American  future  than 
evenu  that  have  been  taking  place  right 
hen  at  home. 

In  the  midst  of  proaperlty.  then  hs*  been 
a  rising  discontent  that  la  dlfflcult  to  ex- 
plain. At  a  time  when  major  Industries  and 
bualncse  leaden  are  devoting  a  large  part  ol 
their  energies  to  helping  solve  broad  social 
and  eooDomlc  problems,  a  deep-rooted  move- 
ment la  sweeping  acroas  the  country  that 
could  weU  undermine  the  private  enlerprlae. 
free  market  economic  system. 

During  1966.  extensive  InveatlgaUona  Into 
the  motives  and  the  performancea  of  many 
basic  Industries  reached  a  new  high.  The 
maladjustments  of  InflaUon  have  been 
blamed  on  Industry.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
past  summer,  conaumen  turned  their  wrath 
on  retail  dlatrlbuUon.  Housewives  picketed 
stores  and  demanded  price  reducuons.  Sim- 
ultaneously, striking  unlona  made  a  sham- 
bles of  the  government's  wage  guidelines 
Wage  Increaaea  threatened  to  ouutrlp  pro- 
ductivity Increases.  All  of  these  things  pro- 
mise to  rmlae  a  fundamental  Issue  to  which 
moat  dtlaens  have  given  no  thought. 

The  Issue  that  u  being  raised  by  the 
striking  housewives,  striking  worken  and  In- 
vesUgatl\-e  government  bodies.  Involves  the 
quesUoo  of  whether  or  not  our  private  en- 
terprise, capltallsUc  system,  which  funcuons 
on  the  proflt  motive,  la  to  be  retained?  The 
growing  discontent.  U  It  rona  deep  enough, 
will  result  In  leglslattve  action  that  will  alter 
Irrevocably  the  system  tmder  which  we  have 
lived  since  the  founding  of  the  nation. 

Since  any  fair  examination  of  the  record 
will  reveal  the  great  benellw  that  have  been 
derived  from  competitive  capitalism,  we  must 
assume  that  the  present  discontent  Is  based 
on  mlsuodentandlng — a  misunderstanding 
that  haa  been  eneouraced  by  Imsponalble 
political  actions  that  have  led  to  the  deprccl- 
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fttion  <a  the  dolUr.  Ilia  rUe  of  dlBcoatent 
among  VB.  cltlMna,  If  not  retolved.  may  weU 
lead  to  the  crippling  of  productivity  and  the 
eroalon  of  liberty,  as  control*  are  BUb«Utut*d 
for  tbe  laws  of  supply  and  demand  In  a  free 
market — a  market  that  1«  Incomparably  the 
best  in  the  world.  Life  magaalne  descrlbei 
Its  accomplishments  In  a  few  sentences: 
"American  housewlvoa,  many  of  whom  are 
engaged  In  supermarket  boycotts  to  protest 
the  high  cost  of  food,  spend  an  average  18J 
per  cent  of  their  famlUes's  take-home  pay  to 
buy  that  food.  In  1960  they  were  spending 
30  per  cent  and  In  1947,  34.6  per  cent.  In 
Pmnce.  housewives  dedicate  30  per  cent  of 
their  family  budget  to  food.  In  Japan  the 
rate  Is  43  per  cent,  and  In  the  Soviet  Union — 
something  between  60  per  cent  and  00  per 
cent." 

As  the  new  year  opens,  we  should  all  tov  to 
try  a  Itttle  harder  to  understand  what  makes 
the  wheels  go  around  in  the  United  States. 
That  Is  the  biggest  task  we  face  In  1967. 
Only  through  understanding  can  we  erase 
excessive  discontent  and  mistrust.  Only 
through  understanding  of  bread  and  butter 
facts  of  our  economic  system  can  we  hope  to 
retain  the  good  and  abundant  life  that  we 
have  enjoyed  in  the  past — to  say  nothing  of 
freedom  and  our  stature  as  a  world  power. 


Tlic  Utc  John  E.  Fof  arty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  26.  1967 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  dedicated  service 
and  tremendous  contributions  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  late  John  E.  Fo- 
garty,  of  Rhode  Island. 

During  the  entirety  of  my  tenure  In 
Congress,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive couns^  continually  from  John 
Fogarty  during  the  course  of  legislative 
activities  over  the  past  14  years.  His 
friendship  has  been  of  great  importance 
to  me  personally.  He  was  a  wise  and 
Judicious  man  who  never  failed  to  place 
the  Interest  of  this  country  above  aU  con- 
siderations. The  legislative  accomplish- 
ments attributed  to  him  are  but  a  fraction 
of  the  total  contributions  he  actually 
made  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  tbe 
people  of  our  country. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate  how 
history  might  have  differed  were  It  not 
for  one  man,  it  Is  possible  to  know  the 
long  list  of  significant  contributions  John 
Fogarty  made.  His  record  In  the  field 
of  health  and  welfare  was  so  comprehen- 
sive, his  name  and  work  dominate  the 
field  throughout  the  country.  It  was  a 
fitting  tribute  that  flags  flew  at  half  staff 
on  the  buildings  of  health  Institutions, 
public  and  private,  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  voluntary  act  of  homage  to  a 
great  leader. 

We  will  miss  him  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  tbe  country. 

I  wish  to  include  In  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  an  article  written  for  the  Cleveland 
Press  by  Marie  Daerr.  reporting  Mr.  Fo- 
garty's  visit  to  Cleveland  on  January  4. 
1967.  As  well.  I  wish  to  Include  a  fine 
tribute  written  by  Howard  A.  Rusk.  MJ).. 


In  tbe  New  York  Times  January  15. 1967, 
called  '"Mr.  Public  Health." ' 

I  wish  to  convey  my  c<Hidolences  to 
Mrs.  Fogarty  and  to  his  children  who  can 
be  proud  of  the  exemplary  record  of  this 
fine  gentleman. 

The  articles  follow : 

{Prom  tlie  develand  Pren,  Jan.  S,  1907] 

Rj>HLT  Ubgb)  To  Waich  CoNoasss 

(By  Marie  Daerr) 

It  Is  essential  that  older  people  be  kept 
up  to  date  on  legislation — and  that,  sa  re- 
sponsible cltlxiu,  they  let  their  representa- 
tives m  Ck>ngre6s  know  their  reactions. 

Cong.  John  E.  Pogarty  (I>-R.I.)  had  this 
message  today  for  400  older  adulU  attending 
the  Live  Long  and  Like  It  Library  Club's  an- 
nual Institute  at  Hlgbee'a.  The  all-day  event 
marked  the  Cleveland  PubUc  Ubrary  groups 
aoth   birthday. 

On  the  program  were  Fogarty,  Louis  B. 
Seltsser.  former  editor  of  Ttut  Press:  Mrs.  Lu- 
cia Blng.  retired  coordinator  of  volunteers 
lor  the  Oolden  Age  Center,  and  Miss  Fern 
Long.  Live  Long  and  Like  It  adviser  and  bead 
of  the  library's  adult  education  department. 

Fogarty  praised  Misi  Long  for  tbe  Imagi- 
nation and  leadership  she  has  shown  in 
guiding  the  club  since  1946  and  said  Its  pro- 
gram, which  "has  been  widely  imitated  but 
never  dupUcated." 

Pogarty  said  that.  In  spite  of  much  pub- 
licity given  Medicare  before  Its  enactment, 
there  still  Is  much  misunderstanding  about 
tbe  program.  He  made  a  plea  for  a  public 
Information  program  to  relate  the  leglala- 
tton  he  introduced  last  year,  known  as  Uv- 
Ingcare  or  the  Health  Education  Act  of  19M, 
and  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1966, 
which  he  said  be  planned  to  introduce  again. 

Seltxer  said  that,  while  American  society 
has  done  much  to  secure  people  against  the 
haaards  of  old  age,  through  such  programs 
as  retirement  benefits  and  Medicare,  It  must 
redirect  Its  efforts  to  help  them  to  "a  maxi- 
mum and  most  meaningful  use  of  their 
time."  This  would  oome  through  such  aids 
as  Job  opportunlUes  and  crafts  and  hobby 
classes. 

"It  Is  a  monumental  tragedy  that  we  have 
lengthened  people's  lives,  then  farmed  them 
out,  left  to  their  own  devices,"  Seltser  said. 
"They  get  tbelr  pension  checks,  tbelr  Social 
Security,  then  what?" 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  15,  1067] 
Mb.  Pttblic  Health — ^Dzath  Erctie  Lono  Pidbt 

BT  Refbeskntative  Pocaktt  To  Onrs  Ami- 

iCA  Fkzzdom  Fbom  Disease 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  MD.) 

If  hoepltais.  research  laboratories  and  in- 
stitutes for  the  aged.  Infirm  and  retarded 
had  flagpoles,  every  flog  would  have  flown  at 
hslf-Btsfl'  this  post  week  to  mourn  tbe  loss 
of  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Representative  Pogarty  of  Rhode  Island 
died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  63. 

Flags  at  half-staff  would  not,  however,  have 
been  limited  to  institutions.  They  would 
also  have  been  in  evidence  In  thousands  of 
homes  thnyughout  Rhode  Island  and  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Pogarty  wai  not  Just  Interested  In  In- 
stitutions and  dollars.  He  was  interested  in 
people,  and  no  appeal  for  help  that  went  to 
his  office  was  ever  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  Inordinate  ends  to  try  (o  find 
the  solution  to  problems  that  were  all  too 
often  insoluble. 

No  one  In  the  history  of  this  country  has 
dons  mors  to  promote  more  and  bettef 
health  services,  more  and  bett«r  health  fa- 
clUtlea  and  more  and  better  health  research 
than  BepresenUUve  Fogarty. 

FLANirXD    KEW    CBUSAOE 

Ironically,  his  death  came  Just  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  In  for  his  14th  term— ^  Umt 
wh«n    bs    was    mobiUxlng    his    forcS    for 


another  all-out  crusade  against  disease,  dls- 
abUlty  and  death. 

Also  ironically,  his  death  was  caused  by  a 
heart  attack,  bis  own  personal  pubUc  enemy 
number  one  as  the  primary  killer  of  othera. 

The  contribution  of  John  Pogarty  to  im- 
proving health  and  rehabilitation  seivloes 
for  the  American  pec^le  are  legend. 

When  he  entered  Congress  our  Federal  In- 
vestment In  medloal  research  was  but  $3- 
mllUon.    It  Is  now  well  over  Sl-bUllon. 

Dundg  his  freshman  year  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehablUtated  into  employment  under 
the  pubUc  program  was  but  13.000.  Last 
3rear  it  was  more  than  154.000. 

Medicare.  Medicaid,  more  nursing  home 
beds.  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workers,  the  clinical 
c«nter  of  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health, 
worksbope  and  classrooms  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendous 
advances  In  health  and  rebablllUtion  In  the 
last  quarter  century  stand  as  mondments  to 
this  late  "Mr.  Public  Health." 

He  and  his  co-worker  In  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Lister  Hill  from  Alabama,  were  recog- 
nised as  the  great  health  leaders  of  all  time. 
They  oomptemented  and  supplemented  each 
other  in  their  continuing  flght  for  the  fifth 
freedom — freedom  from  disease. 


Mr  Pog&rty's  formal  education  ended  when 
he  received  his  high  school  diploma.  He  im- 
mediately foUowed  In  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  older  brother  and  became  an  ap- 
prentice bricklayer. 

He  waa  only  37  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  from  Rhode  Island .  During 
World  War  n  he  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
In  the  Navy  construction  corps.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Congress  to  carry  the 
torch  for  the  enlisted  men  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Having  been  denied  a  fonnal  education 
and  a  college  degree,  he  made  possible 
through  his  untiring  efforts  the  education  of 
literally  thousands  of  others  as  physicians, 
scientists  and  technicians  because  he  eared- 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Pogarty  was  challenged 
with  the  opportxinlty  to  run  for  the  Senat* 
from  Rhode  Island.  After  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  with  his  friends  and  colleagues  he 
decided  his  destmy  was  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  he  could  continue  his 
flght  for  health  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriatlcms  for  Labor  and 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare. 

This  was  a  decision  that  for  suffering  hu- 
manity was  a  blessed  one. 

John  Pogarty,  who  started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  hU  career  by  placing  countless  bricks 
In  a  solid  foundation  of  modem  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospitals.  Institutions  for 
tbe  mentally  111  and  tbe  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  the  halls 
of  science  to  the  community  Itself. 

With  his  bright  green  tie  and  his  Irish 
accent,  he  waa  a  circuit  rider  for  health,  a 
teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearleas  foe  to  any 
chaUenger  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  cru- 
sade. 

He  died  on  Che  field  of  batUe.  HU  friends 
from  the  scientist  to  the  sick  mourn  his  loss 
and  call  bim  blessed. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  tbe  Comckcbsiomai.  Recobd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-113,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rbcobo  at  Sl-SO  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RacoBS  should  be  proceasad  through  this 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   TOGIMU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Januarw  ZO,  1967 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Europe's  Advice  to  United 
States  on  Medical  Care."  published  in 
the  U.S.  News  It  World  Report  of  Janu- 
ary 23, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EuKOPi's  AovicB  TO  UrrrrBD  Statxs  on 
KCediou.  Camm 

( NoTi. — Medicare  id  Americ*.  Europe&n 
experience  Indlcatee.  la  aot  likely  to  stop  with 
aid  for  the  aged.  Countrle*  which  bare  had 
forme  of  socialized  medicine  since  a«  long 
ago  as  1883  believe  that  the  U.S.  program  In- 
evitably will  be  expanded.  Their  authorities 
have  some  friendly  words  ot  advice  cm  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do.) 

■rPOBTD  nOU  ttmOPEAN  CAPT-    !-S 

Prom  Europeans  with  years  of  experience  In 
socialized  medicine  come  words  of  caution  to 
the  U.S.,  six  nK>nths  Into  Its  flrst  venture  in 
this  field. 

Medicare  care  for  the  aged  started  In  the 
United  States  last  July.  Nurslng-hCMne  care 
was  added  on  January  1.  European  experts. 
convinced  that  these  first  steps  will  le^l  to 
others,  give  this  advice: 

Medical  services  should  not  be  absolutely 
free.  Patients,  exc^t  the  Indigent,  should 
be  charged  a  reasonable  part  of  the  costs — 
up  to  30  per  cent. 

Don't  move  too  fast  in  expanding  cover- 
age, lest  demands  for  medicare  exceed  the 
capacity  of  doctors,  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes. 

Continue  to  provide  private  medical  care 
for  those  who  can  aff<»-d  it  and  desire  it. 
Freedom  to  choose  doctors  should  be  zeal- 
ously preserved. 

Oovernment  resources  should  be  concen- 
trated on  maximum  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  other  groups  with  the  greatest  need. 
rather  than  spread  thin  trying  to  provide 
everything  foe  everyone. 

Natlcmalizatlon  of  hospitals  and  medical 
services  should  be  avoided. 

Group  practice  by  physicians  In  well- 
equipped  medical  centers  should  be  given 
maximum  encouragement  and  financial  as- 
sistance. 

In    oountry-by-oountry   reports,    here    are 
experiences  that  Europeans  have  bad  with 
socialized  medicine,  and  some  pitfalls  that 
the  US.   Is  urged  to  avoid. 
Stockholm 

Sweden's  experlenos  with  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory health  insiiranoe  and  free  bospltalt- 
zatlon  for  all  shows  that  heavily  subsidized 
medicare  is  bound  to  be  a  severe  strain  on 
the  health  services  of  a  country. 

Sweden  has  been  running  Into  unfore- 
seen dlfflcultles  ever  since  its  system  went 
into  effect  In  1966.    Ptom  a  social  point  ot 


Appendix 

view,  the  Swedish  plan  has  its  sdvantages. 
Financial  obstacles  to  adequate  medicare 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Everyone  can  afford  to 
have  his  health  examined  and  to  seek  medi- 
cal and  hospital   treatment. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  demand  for 
medical  services  and  bosplullzatlon  has  kept 
soaring  beyond  expectations.  Waiting  pe- 
riods for  admission  to  overcrowded  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  fc»'  the  chronically  sick 
and  old  persons  have  been  geUing  longer. 
partly  because  of  personnel  sbtM'taKes. 

Overburdened  doctors  have  been  forced  to 
turn  away  many  patients,  including  older 
people.  Experu  predict  that  most  of  these 
shortcomings  will  persist  well  Into  the  TOs. 
despite  great  efforts  to  expand  the  medical 
and  hospital  staffs  in  this  country. 

The  same  Is  true  for  Norway,  which  has  a 
system  similar  to  Sweden's,  and  Denmark, 
which  has  a  far  more  complicated  medicare 
plan, 

"Social  necessity."  Swedish  medical  lead- 
ers and  health  insurance  officials  who  know 
America  take  the  view  that  medicare  for  the 
aged  m  the  U.S.  Is  a  "social  necessity."  Ths 
wealthiest  nation  In  the  world,  they  say. 
should  be  In  a  position  to  do  more  for  lu 
older  citizens  than  It  has  in  the  past. 

Yet  these  officials  admit  that  tbe  U.S.  ex- 
periment in  medicare  for  the  aged  could 
easily  lead  to  troubles  similar  to  those  that 
exist  here  today,  and  they  mention  some 
risks. 

A  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  people  seek- 
ing medical  examinations  and  hospltallBa- 
tlon  Is  to  be  expected  as  the  program  ad- 
vances. Doctors  will  be  Inclined  to  send 
more  patients  to  hospitals  for  care.  The 
U.S.  will  therefore  be  facing  a  mounting 
shortage  of  doctors  and  hospital  personnel, 
already  a  serious  problem. 

A  dramatic  increase  In  the  cost  of  medicare 
seems  Inevitable,  especially  If  the  U.S.  now 
should  enter  a  period  of  InflatlMiary  price 
and  wage  increases.  Hospitals  would  have 
to  offer  higher  pay  and  better  fringe  beneQts 
to  attract  more  people  Into  the  medical  serv- 
ices. 

In  Sweden,  the  total  cost  of  health  services 
has  been  multiplied  by  four  In  the  past  13 
years.  It  U  expected  to  cUmb  by  at  leas* 
10  per  cent  annually  from  now  on. 

The  Swedish  system  provides  free  hospital- 
ization for  all-  This  includes  food,  treat- 
ment, nursing,  medicines,  and  transportation 
to  the  hospital.  No  limit  Is  placed  oo  the 
length  of  stay.  Patients  who  wish  a  private 
room  must  pay  the  difference  between  that 
room  and  the  cost  of  a  bed  in  a  ward — now 
established  at  «31  a  day. 

The  plan  covers  up  to  three  fourths  ot  the 
bills  from  doctors  in  the  public-health  serv- 
ice, based  on  a  standard  fee  scbediile.  Choice 
of  a  doctor  is  unlimited.  Private  practition- 
ers and  specialists  are  free  to  charge  higher 
fees  than  the  standard  rates.  Patients  who 
prefer  private  doctors  usually  get  refunds  of 
only  about  30  to  60  per  cent.  Drugs  pre- 
scribed by  a  doctor  are  available  at  discounts 
of  up  to  50  per  cent.  Some  drugs,  such  aa 
Insulin,  are  free. 

"Psychological  imperative."  Says  a  prom- 
inent Stockholm  physician:  "It's  imperative, 
for  psychological  reasons,  that  the  paftlent 
pay  some  part  of  the  cost.  People  would  be 
tempted  to  abuse  our  health  plan  and  see 
doctors  more  often  than  necessary  If  medicare 
were  completely  free  of  charge.  Things  would 
get  out  of  hand." 

A  prominent  Stockholm  doctor  who  baa 
bad  experience  in  the  U£.  believes  that  the 
American  system  of  medicare  will  continue 


to  expand  in  the  years  ahead  to  Include  mora 
and  more  people  until  it  resembles  the  Swed- 
ish plan. 

Therefore,  he  advises  Americans  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  Swedish  plan  and  study  its 
advantages  and  ahortcomlng  in  preparation 
for  what  Use  ahead. 

London 

Medical  experts  here,  on  the  tsasis  of  18 
years'  experience  in  operating  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  socialized  medicine,  warn 
that  the  British  National  Health  Service  is 
the  worst  possible  model  for  the  U.S.  to 
copy. 

The  British  plan,  these  medical  men  say. 
has  tended  to  aggravate  the  dlfflculUes  now 
bedeviling  the  medical  profession  In  every 
advanced  country:  a  shortage  of  doctors, 
high  cost  of  building  and  operating  hospi- 
tals, enormous  stress  on  q>eclali£atlon.  loss 
of  professional  Incentive  for  general  practi- 
tlonera.  and  a  breakdown  of  the  traditional 
doctor -patient  relationship. 

Chronic  shortages.  By  offering  compre- 
hensive, "free"  medical  care  for  everyone  and 
by  depending  mainly  on  tax  revenue  for  its 
financing,  the  British  system  Is  chronically 
starved  for  capital  and  operating  funds.  Pay 
of  doctors  and  financing  of  hospitals  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment's budget  each  year,  and  not  on  the 
ability  of  patients  generally  to  pay  at  least 
part  of  the  coat  of  medical  attention. 

General  practitioners,  in  particular,  com- 
plain that  under  this  system  they  must  look 
after  too  many  people  to  permit  them  to 
practice  good  medicine,  and  that  any  "in- 
teresting" cases  almost  automatically  must 
be  sent  to  hospitals.  That's  one  reason  why 
so  many  doctors — between  300  and  4O0  an- 
nually— are  emigrating  from  Britain  to  Aus- 
tralia. Canada.  New   Zealand   and   the   U.S. 

The  number  of  general  practitioners  work- 
ing under  the  National  Health  SMTlce  ac- 
tiially  is  declining,  wtille  the  population  Is 
Increasing  steadily.  That  means  fewer 
doctors  to  care  for  more  people  under  a  sys- 
tem that  already  Is  overloaded. 

Two  tiers  of  medicine?  Some  medical  ex- 
perts here  are  predicting  that  a  two-tier 
medical  sjrstem  will  develop  In  Britain  in 
place  of  the  present  setup.  More  and  more 
pec^le  with  middle-class  incomes  and  stand- 
ards are  expected  to  buy  health  Insurance  to 
bypass  the  queues  in  their  family  doctors' 
offices  and  In  hospitals.  "Free"  care  still  will 
be  available  for  all  under  the  National 
Health  Service,  but  will  be  used  mainly  by 
the  aged,  the  Indigent  and  the  lower-Income 
groups. 

By  starting  with  a  system  of  state-spon- 
sored and  subsidized  medicare  for  the  aged 
only.  British  medical  men  say.  the  TJS.  is 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  Under  this 
plan,  they  contend  a  nominal  contribution  Is 
made  by  patients,  hospitals  remain  locally 
controlled  and  the  service  Is  limited  to  the 
group  In  greatest  need. 

But.  these  authorlUes  warn,  the  real  prob- 
lems win  begin  to  show  up  as  pressures  in- 
evitably grow  to  extend  medicare  to  other 
groups  in  the  population — first  the  children, 
then  to  those  suffering  from  diseases  that 
are  economically  disastrous,  and,  finally,  to 
all  below  a  certain  income  level. 
Paris 

A  French  system  trf  national  health  insur- 
anoe  has  been  in  effect  since  before  World 
War  IL  A  highly  complex  system  based  on 
payroll  deductions  and  employer  contribu- 
tlooa,  it  permits  most  Frenchmen  to  get  aa 
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80  per  cent  Mfund  on  docsort'  bllli,  lioaplUl 
cocts  md  purcbfcsee  of  medicliia*. 

Aa  medical  men  wfttcH  the  U.S.  mow  Into 
the  »me  tteld*.  tbey  offer  •ome  wlTlot  in  th« 
Intereat  ol  'Kood  madldne."  Here  ft«  typ*" 
cai  commenU: 

"It  IB  Important  tli*t  people  p«y  at  leaat 
•omethlng.  U  medlc»l  care  t£  abeolutely 
free  people  take  ftdT»ntage.  They  ttilnk 
that  you  owe  them  the  aervloe.  and  they  act 
u  ihough  they  reaUy  don't  ttlnk  the  aerylce 
U  good,  anyway.  They  drop  In  without  ap- 
polntmenu.  for  e*«Q  the  mort  trifling  causes. 
"Once  the  Oovemment  starU  dlahlng  out 
money,  tt  inevitably  haa  to  eiert  aome  con- 
trola.  Watch  out  lor  exceeslve  OoTernment 
regulation." 

Another  doctor  Bay»:  "By  actually  having 
to  pay  out  fODda.  eren  though  he  geta  moat 
of  U  back,  the  paUent  remalni  aware  tHat 
the  doctor  la  a  real  peraon — not  a  faceleaa 
civil  servant.  ^      ,      .  w 

"SUte  medicine  will  alwayi  be  quick 
medicine.'  Medicare  f«e«  wUl  have  to  be  low. 
No  government  In  the  world,  including  the 
U.3.  Oovemment.  can  eifford  to  pay  doctors 
what  U  required  for  them  to  provide  slow, 
studied  (Mn.  Quick  medicine  can  be  ade- 
quate. Tou  can  give  dlagnoaee  and  make 
treatment,  but  you  can  also  make  mlatakes. 
•The  slow  way  la  safer  and  more  efficient. 
There  will  always  be  need  for  private  doctor* 
who  can  practtoe  in  thU  way.  E\en  the 
Bovlet  Union  has  them." 
Rome 
The  Italian  health  service  U  In  the  middle 
of  a  erlaU  which  doctors  here  say  should  pro- 
vide a  leaMn  for  Americans  on  the  pltfalla 
to  avoid. 

Every  Italian  U  enUUed  to  doctort'  care, 
hospltalUtatlon  and  medldnea — ail  without 
charge.  Thla  c<«ta  nearly  1B4  mUUon  dollars 
a  year  and  is  paid  for  by  contribution*  from 
employera— an  amount  equa4  to  10  per  cent 
of  their  payroll* — and  workeni.  plus  Oovem- 
ment subsidies.  The  resulta  are  far  Irom 
satisfactory.  Pattents  complain  of  the  hasti- 
ness of  treatment,  the  limited  llat  of  free 
medicine*  and  the  Incomplete  or  delayed  re- 
imbursement when  treatment  Is  paid  for  In 
advance. 

Doctors  are  calling  for  higher  pay  rates  and 
are  proteaUng  against  the  growing  bureau- 
cratlxatlon  of  their  profession  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  consulted  for  the 
slightest  ailments,  such  as  common  bead- 
achea.  On  all  sides,  there  are  complaint* 
over  time  wasted  on  red  tape  and  over  the 
greatahortage  of  hospital  beds  which  at  ttmea 
Is  r^rponaible  for  dangerous  or  even  fatal  de- 
lay! In  treatment. 

Much  of  the  dlsaatdafactlon  and  confusion 
Is  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
than  300  state  health -Insurance  agencies,  all 
of  which  have  their  own  administrative  staffs 
and  budgets.  The  type  of  care  varies  widely. 
Only  six  of  the  Insurance  agenclea  cover  more 
than  1  million  people  each,  but  one  la  re- 
sponsible for  38.6  million. 

This  big  agency,  known  as  XNAM,  had  a 
deficit  In  106S  of  nearly  105  million  dollars, 
Ita  payments  for  medical  care  have  more  than 
doubled  rince  IMS. 

About  half  of  Italy's  a6,000  doctors  are 
registered  with  the  state-operated  medicare 
system.  Some  are  paid  for  each  oonaultaUon. 
some  according  to  fixed  quotas  of  patlenta. 
Pew  are  satisfied. 

A  leading  Rome  physician  says:  "A  doctor 
In  state  medldne  loaee  all  Incentive  to  pursue 
professional  perfecuon  and  adentlflc  im- 
provement. He  becomes  a  white-collar 
worker  whose  work  la  oondltloaed  by  the 
fact  that  free  aerrice  attracU  the  public  for 
the  sUgbest  ailment.  This  can  cause  symp- 
tooiaclc  and  superficial  treatment." 
Bonn 
In  West  Germany,  which  has  bad  a  medi- 
care system  alnoe  1883,  about  48  mllllaci 
people — 87  per  cent  of  the  population — are 
cov«r«d  by  oasnpulaory  health  lasurance.    It 


Is  financed  by  contrlbutlona  from  workers 
and  employera. 

Indlvlduala  with  Incomea  above  Wao  a 
month  can  K*n  th*  plan  on  *  voluntary 
basis  or  aubwalbe  to  private  Insurance 
programs. 

German  medical  authorlUea  recommend 
that  any  medicare  pUn  be  limited  to  low- 
Income  groupa,  and  that  In  any  event  those 
covered  should  pay  part  of  the  coat  ot  treat- 
ment and  medicines. 

Most  German  doctors  combine  treatment 
of  medicare  paUents  with  private  pracUce. 
Their  average  income  from  the  medicare  pro- 
gram Is  •20.000  a  year,  to  which  they  can  add 
fees  from  treating  private  patlenta. 
0«neva 
Medical  care  in  Swlteerland  sUll  U  based 
primarily  on  voluntary  insurance  through 
private  "sick  funds,"  supported  by  moderate 
Government  subMdle*.  Most  of  the  funds 
operate  as  nonprofit  mutual  companlea. 
However,  private,  nonsubaldized  health  in- 
surance is  growing  fast. 

Only  a  few  cantons  (SUtea)  and  oommu- 
niUea  have  Introduced  compulsory  plans  for 
people  of  moderate  means  or  children.  The 
Swlse.  therefore,  have  had  Uttle  experience 
with  state  medicine. 

Medical  leaders  and  health  officials  here 
who  follow  developmenla  in  the  U.S.  believe 
that  Btate-flnanced  medicare  for  the  aged 
sooner  or  later  will  develop  Into  a  broadw 
and  ooatly  system  of  state  medicine  for  most 
Americans. 

Politicians,  they  contend,  will  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  resist  pressures  from  other  groupa 
which  want  to  share  the  benefits  of  medi- 
care. They  see  the  program  being  extended 
to  cover  a  wider  range  of  medical  expenses, 
such  as  drugs,  dental  care  and  specUl  serv- 
ices. 

The  V£..  theae  observers  say.  aeems  likely 
to  move  toward  a  more  and  more  comprehen- 
sive health  scheme. 

A  "means  test'?  Many  Swiss  doctor*  bold 
the  view  that  medicare  without  a  "means 
teat"  la  bound  to  lead  to  a  ruah  oo  hospltala 
and  excessive  demands  for  medical  services 
In  general. 

Completely  free  medicare,  the  Swlas  be- 
lieve, encourage*  patlenU  to  wauderfrom 
one  doctor  to  another,  seeking  advid^  and 
treatment  for  the  same  ailment.  Doctors 
soon  find  themaeWe*  overburdened  with 
minor  cases  and  havs  too  llUle  time  for 
patlenta   suffering  from   serious  allmenU. 

Experience  here  also  shows  that  medicine 
available  free  of  charge  or  at  very  low.  sub- 
sidized prices  often  leads  to  overconsumptlon 
of  drugs. 

Vienna 
Austria  has  a  c«npulaory  plan  of  medicare 
that  embraces  about  BO  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. It  Is  paid  for  by  taxes  on  worker* 
and  their  employer*  and  covers  hospitalisa- 
tion, treatment  by  doctors  In  and  out  of  their 
offices,  medicines  dispensed  by  hospltala. 
dental  care  and  prosthetics. 

On  the  basis  of  experience.  Austrian  medi- 
cal authorlUe*  say  the  system  createe  theae 
problems : 

Free,  or  virtually  free,  medical  care  en- 
courages paUenta  to  take  a  wasteful  atti- 
tude toward  medical  care.  The  paUent 
tends  to  run  to  a  doctor,  or  to  a  hospital, 
at  the  slightest  symptom — real  or  imagi- 
nary— of  111  health.  He  welcomes  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  get  a  "sick  slip" — In  effect,  a  paid 
vacation  from  work.  His  will  to  get  well 
qiLlckly  la  blunted — a  mental  attitude  which. 
In  turn,  has  an  adverse  effect  on  his  phy»l- 
cal  health. 

Moreover,  these  experta  add,  the  relaUoaa- 
ship  between  doctor  and  patient  la  adveraely 
affected.  The  paUent  tends  to  view  the  doc- 
tor with  suspicion;  he  forever  suspects  that 
the  doctor,  being  paid  by  someone  else.  Is  not 
putting  forth  his  best  efforu  in  the  patient's 
Interest.  The  patient  tries  to  squeese  aa 
much  as  he  can  out  of  the  doctor— in  the 
way  of  treatment  and  prescriptions. 


The  doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  la  bur- 
dened with  an  excessive  number  of  paUenta, 
including  those  with  minor  or  imaginary 
Ulnewee.  with  an  excessive  number  of  pre- 
scriptions to  write,  and  witlx  an  excessive 
number  of  forms  to  fill  out.  Hence,  the 
quality  of  medical  care  tends  to  deteriorate. 

The  basic  remedy  which  Austrian  doctors 
suggest  for  these  difflculUea  U  that  those 
insured  who  can  afford  It  should  be  required 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  all  medicare  they 
receive.  They  suggest  that  oo*t  participa- 
tion by  the  insured  by  fixed  at  a  maximum 
of  30  per  cent. 

What  Europeans  warn  Americans  on  the 
subject  of  medicare  sums  up  to  this : 

As  you  embark  on  the  road  to  aoclaliaed 
medicine,  do  not  travel  too  faat  or  too  far. 
Otherwise,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
find  It  advisable — aa  many  oountrlea  in  Eu- 
rope now  are  discovering— to  retract  aome  of 
your  steps.  In  the  InUreet  of  doctora,  pa- 
tieota  and  the  whole  community. 


McBorUl  Reiohtioa  u  M«oi7  of  Cob- 
pestaun  JoIie  E.  For»rty,  Board  •(  Di- 
nctort,  A»«rk«B  He*rt  AftecktioK* 
JuiDtry  14,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORilACK 

or  iujaACUUSml'1'8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  JC  '**' 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  memorial  resolution  adopted  by 
the  board  oJ  directors  ol  the  American 
Heart  AssociaUon  at  Its  recent  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles,  expressing  Its  sorrow  on 
the  death  oJ  our  late  beloved  coUeague 
and  valued  friend.  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty. 
at  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  letter  I  received  from  Philip  P. 
Ardery  chairman  of  the  board,  of  the 
American  Heart  Association,  Inc..  Mr. 
Ardery  said: 

The  American  Heart  AMoclaUon  la  proud 

of   1«   long   and   Irlendly   relaUonahlp   with 

John   Fogartj,  who  last  year   received   our 

•Haart-of-the-Tear    Award"    In    recognition 

of  the  aneouragemeDt  hla  aervloe  aa  a  re- 

covered  cardiac  gave  to  all  other  vlctlnu  of 

the  heart  and  blood  veaael  dlaeaaes. 

MxMoaiAi.  RxaoLDTioK  m  IteMoav  or  CON- 

oaisstuN  JoHK  B.  Poaaair.  Boau  or  Di- 

ucToaa.     AmmicaM     H^akt     Association, 

JuroasT  14, 19(n 

The  Board  of  Dlrectoia  of  the  Ajnerlcan 
Heart  AaaoclaUon  expreaaea  deep  aorrow  at 
the  untimely  death  of  a  moat  valued  friend. 
BepresenUtlve  John  E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Congreasman  Fogarty  was  unaparlng  In  hla 
efforts  to  further  the  programs  and  objective! 
trf  the  American  Heart  Association  In  reduc- 
ing death  and  dlsabUlty  from  cardlovaaculnr 
dlaeaaee.  The  magniacent  courage  be  die- 
played  In  surviving  a  aevcre  heart  attack  In 
1958  to  reeume  his  dutlee  as  the  nation's 
leading  protagonist  of  health  legislation  wan 
a  persuasive  and  encouraging  example  to 
heart  patlenta  throughout  America  and  the 
wcrld. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  John  Fogarty 
Bractously  fulfilled  speaiong  Malgnmenta  and 
contributed  many  other  lervlcea  to  the  Heart 
Association  and  Ita  nationwide  afflllatse.  In 
hla  home  state  especially,  be  worked  prodigi- 
ously In  helping  to  found  the  Rhode  Island 
Heart  AaaoclaUon  In  IMI  and  launcb  Its  out- 
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standing  rheumatic  fever  preventioa  pro* 
gram. 

In  the  ensuing  35  year*,  he  regularly  at- 
tended key.  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Heart  Association  giving  generously  of  his 
wise  counsel.  No  request  from  th*  Associa- 
tion for  his  personal  services  to  aid  rheu- 
matic fever  pstlents  ever  went  unanswered. 
John  Fogarty  served  on  the  Board  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Heart  Association  from  1653  to 
19d4,  when  he  was  voted  the  Board's  first 
Honorary  Uember. 

In  addition,  John  Fogarty  sponsored  one 
of  the  Orst  measure*  Algned  by  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  when  he  t>ecame  president — a  reso- 
lution establishing  February  aa  "American 
Heart  Month"  to  coincide  with  the  national 
Heart  Fund  campaign.  In  February.  1966. 
he  received  from  President  Johnson's  hands 
the  American  Heart  Assoclstlon'a  "Heart-of- 
Uie-Tear"  Award  for  his  "faith,  courage  and 
achievement  in  meeting  the  persons!  chal- 
lenge of  heart  disease  and  Inspiring  people 
everywhere  with  new  hope  and  determina- 
tion to  conquer  he^rt  disease  " 

This  Board  U  Indeed  honored  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Congreasman  Fogarty. 
a  man  who  devoted  hla  life  to  bettering  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  men. 


To  Aao6wr  Froaticr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  L  L  BARTLETT 


IN  THE  SBNATK  OF  THK  UNTTEO  STATES 

Monday,  January  30,  lit? 

Mr,       BARTLETT.    Mr.      President. 

Leonhard  Seppala  died  In  Seattle  Jan- 
uary 28.  Re  was  89  years  old.  During  a 
long  residence  In  Alaska,  Leonhard  Sep- 
pala built  one  of  the  great  sagas  of  that 
northern  frontier.  A  man  of  adventur- 
ous spirit,  of  Iron  will.  Leonhard  Sep- 
pala win  go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the 
great  dog  mushers  and  dog  racers  of  all 
times.  Indeed,  many  believe  that  he  had 
no  equal. 

"Sep,"  as  he  was  called  by  his  Alaska 
friends,  broke  many  a  trail  In  many  a 
far-off  place  and  now  this  master  of  the 
trails  has  set  out  on  another  and  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  Diminutive  In 
physical  size,  "Sep"  was  small  In  no 
other  way.  In  addition  to  everything 
else  and  more  important  than  anything 
else,  he  was  a  fine  human  being,  gentle, 
kind,  and  loved  by  thousands  who  knew 
him  in  the  land  where  he  spent  his  active 
years.  Of  Viking  stock.  Leonhard  Sep- 
pala came  to  Alaska  from  his  native  Nor- 
way. I  do  not  know  If  he  introduced  the 
Siberian  husky  to  Alaska.  Probably  not. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  he  most  likely 
was  the  first  to  use  this  breed  of  dog  ex- 
clusively and  all  his  great  races  were  won 
with  teams  of  Siberian  huskies. 

In  those  days,  of  course,  the  sled  dog 
In  Alaska  was  used  only  Incidentally  for 
racing.  Primarily  he  was  a  work  an- 
imal, as  he  still  Is  In  some  parts  of  the 
49th  SUte. 

But  it  was  in  racing  that  Leonhard 
Seppala  gained  his  great  reputation.  It 
1.'.  true  that  he  and  others  performed  an 
heroic  humanitarian  task  in  delivering 
diphtheria  serum  to  Nome  during  the 
192.'j  epidemic.  But  "Sep"  was  Inclined  to 
scoff  at  this  as  being  an  easy  Job  and  one 
which  he  did  not  count  as  being  amofig 


his  top  dog -mushing  experiences.  Leon- 
hard Sappala  won  most  of  the  great 
races  of  his  time,  races  which  in  the  early 
days  were  long  and  hard  endurance  con- 
tests which  tried  man  and  animal. 

Upon  retirement  Leonhard  Seppala 
and  his  wife  moved  to  Seattle  and  they 
had  been  living  there  for  several  years. 

As  one  who  knew  him  for  40  years  or 
more,  I  mourn  his  passing.  He  was  a 
great  man,  a  great  Alaskan. 


Tke  Wroaf  Road  for  Social  Sccarity 

EXTENSION  OF  ItEMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroaxu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1967 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  21  Issue  of  Business  Week,  ap- 
peared an  editorial  enUUed  "The  Wrong 
Road  for  Social  Security,"  which  I  com- 
mend to  all  Members  of  Congress.  This 
editorial  Is  deserving  of  our  close  atten- 
tion before  taking  legislative  action  this 
year  In  the  social  security  field.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Th«  WaoNo  Ro*D  rom  Social,  SecuarrT 

In  hla  State  of  the  Union  meaaage.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  that  he  is  asking  Congreas 
to  liberalize  Social  Security  benefits.  But 
on  close  analysis.  It  appears  that  what  be  Is 
really  aslclng  Is  a  series  of  radical  changes 
in  the  very  nsture  of  a  system  that  has 
served  the  broad  middle  of  U£.  soctety  well 
for  over  30  years. 

Social  Security  has  merited — and  re- 
ceived— wide  public  support  up  to  now.  be- 
cause Its  operations  have  been  guided  by  a 
series  of  principles  that  erperlence  haa 
shown  to  be  necessary  to  an  effective  system 
of  social  Instirance.  Instead  of  strengthen- 
ing these  principles,  Prealdent  Johnson's  pro- 
poaals  are  likely  to  undermine  them. 

In  any  Ufturance  pool,  a  degree  of  gradua- 
tion of  benefits  must  t»e  maintained  ao  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  relation  beteween  what 
people  put  In  and  what  they  expect  to  get 
out.  Yet  the  thrust  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals Is  to  turn  what  baa  been  primarily  a 
system  of  public  Insurance  Into  a  system  of 
public  relief. 

The  Social  Security  benefit  acale  already 
is  loaded  In  favor  of  thoee  with  low  incomes 
or  a  short  period  of  covered  employment 
during  their  worUng  Uvea.  At  present,  00% 
to  SS%  of  the  tax  on  emptoyera  goea  to 
finance  aspects  of  the  program  other  than 
the  actuarial  coat  of  beneflu  to  their  own 
employees. 

Experts  on  Social  Security  expected  thla 
welfare  component  to  drop  aa  the  system 
matured.  But  President  Johnson's  proposal 
to  Increase  the  minimum  benefit  by  50% 
and  to  guax&ntee  everyone  who  bad  t>een  in 
the  system  over  2A  years  at  lesat  glOO  a 
month  will  make  the  welfare  element 
higher. 

The  aged  poor  have  a  claim  on  the  re- 
sources  of  a  rich  society.  But  to  meet  this 
claim  out  of  Social  Security  funda  invites 
a  cruel  paradox:  The  greater  the  welfare  pay- 
ments that  must  l>e  met  out  of  the  system, 
the  leas  the  money  that  is  available  to  flnanoe 
earned  pensions.  Relief  by  any  other  name 
is  stm  relief:  and  the  new  proposals  promise 
long-run  expansion,  rather  than  shrinkage. 
In  the  relief  rolla. 

PtOBLEMS    or   rXMANCINC 

Social  Insurance  ougiit  to  be  self-flnancing. 
And  except  Cot  ,^rt  of  the  coats  of  medicare. 


Social  Security  always  has  been  ]u>t  that. 

ir  the  President's  proposals  are  enacted,  how- 
ever, they  are  almost  certain  to  increase 
the  welfare  compooent  m  Social  Security  to 
s  point  where  there  will  be  no  alternative 
to  tapping  general  revenuea. 

The  combined  employer -employee  payroll 
tax  already  is  running  at  a  stUT  6.8"^  and  la 
scheduled  to  go  up  to  11.3%  by  19B7.  Theae 
presently  scheduled  Uxes  cannot  support  a 
20%  increase  In  benefiu  over  the  long  run. 
Oooaequently.  new  revenue  eventually  would 
have  to  t>e  found. 

It  la  obvious  to  most  serious  students  of 
taxation  that  the  already  oppressive  payroll 
tsx,  which  hits  hardest  at  small  huslneas 
and  low-lncorae  individuals,  can't  bear  thla 
extra  burden.  The  President's  proposals, 
therefore,  are  an  open  invitation  to  general 
revenue  financing — and  this  Invitation  has 
been  taken  up  quickly  by  Senators  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  Jacob  K.  Javlta. 

The  trouble  with  general  revenue  ftnandng 
Is  simply  that  It  would  make  the  future  of 
Social  Security  a  creature  of  day-to-day 
pollUca.  And  this  Is  exacUy  the  kind  of 
thing  that  an  insurance  system  must  avoid, 

THK  DANCEIS  OP  KXPKIIKMCT 
As  a  long-run  Insurance  program.  Social 
Security  should  not  be  affected  by  what  the 
government  sees  aa  Its  short-term  fiscal 
needs.  It  Is  common  knowledge  among  econ- 
omisu  that  the  mld-I^es  Increase  in  beneflu 
eras  made  retroactive  because  the  Admin- 
istration's fiscal  plannen — iacorrectly  as  it 
turned  out — thought  that  the  eoonomy 
would  require  stimulus  in  the  seoond  half 
of  the  year.  It  now  U  a  common  staaplclaQ 
among  economists  that  this  year's  propoaal 
for  a  massive  *4  i-bllUon  boost  tn  benefits 
was  framed  to  provide  a  fiscal  offset  to  the 
a4-5-bllllon  increase  requested  for  corporate 
and  Individual  taxes.  If  t>otb  proposals  pass. 
President  Johnson  will  be  able  to  reduce 
the  deficit  In  his  sdmlnlstratlve  budget  with- 
out causing  much  of  a  reduction  tn  aggre- 
gate purchasing  power. 

All  this  Is  much  too  clever.  The  state  of 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  should,  of 
course,  weigh  heavily  in  the  Administration's 
fiscal  planning.  But  the  system  serves  long- 
run  ends.  Planners,  therefore,  should  adjust 
their  other  programs  in  the  Ugfat  of  whst  is 
happening  to  Social  Security  rather  than  the 
other  way  round. 

It  Is  evident  that  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posals would  take  the  Social  Security  system 
down  the  wrong  road.  Congress  la  com- 
mitted—wisely or  unwisely — to  IncreaaLng 
benefits  this  year,  but  It  certainly  is  not 
committed  to  changing  the  basic  philosophy 
or  the  system  and  embarking  on  a  dubious 
adventure  in  a  new  approach  to  financing. 
When  It  takes  up  the  subject,  Coogreaa 
should  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  distl&ctloa 
between  welfare  and  Insurance  and  the  vital 
Importance  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  financing  system  on  which  tlM  whole 
structure  of  Social  Security  rests. 


ASIA:  The  Tarnmc  Pont  Has  Com 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    ntNNSTt-VANIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  30,  1907 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  an  excellent 
editorial  enUtled  "Asia:  The  Tumlnr 
Point  Has  Come."  written  br  Wmiam 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  aiid  published  In 
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the  Hearst  newspapers  on  Januair  IS, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  R«coai>, 
as  follows: 

Abu:  Thi  Tozirora  Poun  B*«  Com 
(B;  WlUUm  BaD<lolph  HMrrt  Jr.,  editor  to 
chief,  the  Hearst  Newspaper!) 
Bringing  the  war  to  Vletosm  to  an  accept- 
able concl>i«lon  is  going  to  require  Iron  He- 
termination  and  uerree  of  steel  not  only 
from  the  Oghtflgmen  In  the  Held,  hut  frt«n 
Americans  at  home  And  that  task  la  going 
to  be  a  whole  lot  more  dllBcult.  If  not  Im- 
poaalble  unless  we  can  clear  away  some  of 
vhTmyths  and  mlsunderstindlDgs  that  ai» 
plaguing  our  efforts  to  play  a  constructive 

role  in  Asia.  .  ^  ^  . 

Some  of  the  myths  and  mlsunderrtand- 
tngs  grow  out  oJ  the  very  «"»P'«5«y  »?^ 
remowness  of  AsU.  Others  are  peddled  de. 
llbvately  by  merchants  of  doubt. 

I'd  ll»e  to  explode  some  of  thoee  "njj?* 
today,  basing  my  observations  on  The 
Hearat  Task  Force  trip  recenUy  concluded 
by  Bob  Consldlne.  Milt  Kaplan  and  myself— 
to  Japan  South  Korea.  Indonesia,  the  Phlllp- 
plnes^ngspore.  Hong  Kong  South  Vletn^ 
ind  Thailand.  In  articles  that  wlU  foUow 
this  one.  The  Task  ^orce  WIU  take  a  long 
look  at  how  the  n  J.  stands  at  the  moment 
In  A»U.  and  what's  ahc«d. 

Tbs  moat  outrageous  myth  U  that  we 
have  locoed  our  way  Into  A^a  "^"^^f? 
and  that  all  the  nations  of  Asia  Just  cant 
wait  until  we  leave.  _     ,^  w 

During  the  course  of  our  trip  The  TsaH 
Force  talked  to  the  prime  ministers  or  pree- 
Identa  ot  foreign  mlnlsteti  of  seven  ooun- 
trlea.  Some  ol  them  are  alUea  of  ouis:  sosne 
are  neutrals.  But  to  a  man— Including  the 
neutrals— they  understood  why  we  are  In 
Vietnam.  And  not  one  of  them  wantt  to 
sea  OS  oat  of  there  before  we  complete  Oie 
lob  we  came  to  do. 

■Lets  look  at  Indonesia.  Although  they 
have  every  re-oo  to  be  ""-<;°^"f"V- 
conslderlng  that  the  Commie,  tried  to  uke 
over  the  government  by  force— the  leaders 
of  that  unhappy  land  are  stlU  steering  an 
Independent  course  In  world  aSslrs. 

ButAdam  Malik,  the  bnlUaot  and  witty 
Utile  foreign  mlnleter— a  one-time  Marxist. 
who  may  sUll  harbor  some  Marilst  lil<»- 
i^t  iound  at  au  like  the  anUs  to  this 
ocmntry.  He  says,  sure,  you've  got  to  set 
^"Vietnam,  but  he  adds  •  »"«  ~,-^ 
tlai>— that  we  must  get  out  only  after  we 
have  SBtohllshed  a  strong  govenunent  m 
aoath  VUtnam.  one  able  to  cope  with  guer- 
SSTand  other  problems.  I  told  him  there 
w««  v»y  f«w  Americans  who  wouldo  t  agree 

""itoothe^  myth  concerns  the  leadership  to 
Booth  Vl«n«m.  Premier  Ky  has  been  plc- 
iiid  as  a  one-man  show,  a  dictator.  The 
fact  ot  the  matter  U  that  when  he  speaks 
he  does  so  a.  the  voice  ol  the  goverament 
aiiwrtotate.  He  may  very  weU  not  be  the 
strangest  Bngle  man  to  that  group_^  WeU 
I^?Sd  people  to  a<dgon  with  no  particular 
M  tohMT'WlU  tell  you  that  Nguyen  Van 
Thtou.  the  head  of  the  directorate  but  «  a 
more  r«jnng  nature.  ••"«■"<="  '^^. 
Bgure.  And  there  are  others  to  the  direc- 
torate whose  counsel  Ky  must  take. 

TO.  important  thing  here  is  that  South 
Vietnam  la  not  Just  movtog  from  ons  <Uc- 
Ut^anothK-«i  appeared  to  be  the  case 
St«  Diem  was  ase«islnated-but  Is  acquir- 
ing some  instltutlonallied  leadership  so  that 
continuity  can  better  be  assured. 

Btlll  another  myth  Is  that  the  American 
soldier  could  not  survive  to  "«  J^f  B'~  V",^ 
mountains  of  Vietnam.  A  number  oJ 'i^'^'y 
rasoected  VS.  nUlltary  men  subscribed  to 
JTu^rtlcular  bit  Of  dogma  Just  two  or 
three  years  ago 

But  tue  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  oa. 
.—rt-eman  figbto  and  gets  along  very  w»u 
;^^^^S*«ol  Vietnam.     And,  even  though 
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■thU  wUl  not  be  any  ooEsolaaon  to  thcae 
Who  have  loet  loved  ones  ">«»' "".""Jfi^, 
rate  has  been  only  a  fraction  of  the  aKret 
Sinat-.  made  for  the  VB.  Chiefs  of  BtaO 
when  commitment  of  U.B.  troop*  to  oomhsl 
was  under  oonslderaUon. 

The  sort  ol  myth  1  menUonsd  oontn^tes 
to  the  distortion  ot  Americas  role  to  Viet- 
nam. But  the  greatest  sin  may  he  one  «* 
«nlsslon.  I'm  talking  about  the  failure  to 
see  What  the  VS.  Is  doing  out  there  to  tte 
context  of  Bast  Asia.  Vietnam  Is  not  an 
Isolated  outpost. 

One  of  the  meet  Impressive  of  our  "mbss- 
sadois  to  Asia  took  the  larger  view.  What 
we  have  done  In  Vietnam,  he  said,  Is  tod'sny 
control  of  the  Asian  mainland  to  B«^-C","j 
There  Is  abeolutely  no  doubt  In  the  mind 
of  any  knowledgeable  obeerver  of  that  area 
that  had  we  not  gone  Into  Vietnam,  that 
Suntry  and  moat  or  all  of  Its  nelghwr. 
would  now  be  under  the  domtoaUon  of  Bed 
Chlna-that  meens  Lao..  Cambodia,  Burma. 
Thailand.  Malaysia,  among  others. 

In.t.«d.  here.  brteOy,  1.  what  we  l^^<^- 
Thailand  Is  a  stable,  strongly  anU-Com- 
munlst  land.  It  has  to  cope  with  Commu- 
nist-supported guerrilla  "ao?* 'f^'l',"?^: 
e«item  psxt  of  the  country,  but  ">•"  "  "«j! 
evidence  to  support  the  <'''»fK«  _?'"  .^^ 
heard  that  Thailand  Is  another  Vietnam  to 
the  making.  There  Is  it»ally  no  oompj^jon. 
ThaUand  Is  not  a  divided  county.  It  Us 
united  one  with  a  long  tradition  of  na«»on- 
hood.  It  has  a  strong  government;  it  nas  a 
viable,  healthy  economy.  ,_„._ 

Burma  Is  still  neutralist.  Buther  lesdOT 
don't  all  sound  Uke  n  Thant  J>»«  P"?^' 
N.  Wto.  recently  vUdted  the  n^'  P*  »"^ 
mase  also  recently  went  out  of  their  waJ  » 
say  that  they  wouldn't  »"°«  "'"'.'•"J,'f!J 
to  be  used  by  aggreeeom  -"""S  ""!*?* 
Thailand-meaning  Red  China.  That  might 
ST  an  Idle  promise,  but  It  doesn't  -ound  Wt. 
Tcountry  Uiat  expect.  Bed  China  to  take 
over  the  oonttoent. 

Simbodla.  under  Prtnce  8lhanouk-un- 
sflecuonately  known  to  ""^  .^l' gZ 
Snooky-moved  a  long  way  lo"  J^^^^i 
China  orbit  the  pMt  few  years.  APJ>»r«°"' 
inooky  relt  Peking  Communism  «"  ">«Z^ 

S^e  future.  «<""»  "PP^^'l^'^'SS 
to  row  back  a  bit  towards  our  shores.  Be 
^c^lyliicated  to  Pan  American  Alrwayn. 
STt  bed  Uk.  to  ««  pan  Am  landing  and 
taking  oB  at  the  Pnom  Penh  AlipcrV 

IndoneMa.  which  might  have  provided  step- 

DlM  stones  for  the  Chtoeee  Beds  from  the 

5Sfn   matoUnd    down    to   Australia    r^r^ 

t^  the   biggest   defwit   ">•   R^^.^hln«. 

tove  suffered  stoce  they  started  '^^ 

move,  towards  Asian  domlnaUon     The  Com- 

munlrts  had  control  of  that  »"f°  "^  »" 

mlUlon  people  within  their  grasp  "  "^  f™' 

Zt    the   W^y.   abortive   coup   ol   *>?'    »?■ 

Vtm.     There   U  no  quesuon   in   the  mtod. 

or^nlor  Am«ncan  ofllcUU  to  E<urt  A^.  that 

the  D.B.  presence  to  Vietnam  helped  stiffen 

tie  anU-Communlst  resistance  to  Indonesia. 

South  Korea,  with  VS.  help— military  and 

ecSnomlo-hss  become  the  new  succeM  story 

T»^    This  was  a  deva«ated  land  a  do«n 

S^iTago.    But  the  Korean,  are  tough,  they 

C^'^^-worktog.  they  are  f^/L.T'^Z^ 

building,  bulldtog.  building— echoola.  housea 

factories,  roads.  

The  South  Koreans  and  the  Thais  ilso  hope 
they  are  Uytog  the  foundMlon  for  "Jif  ^« 
kind  of  structure-a  regional  M<:urtty  orga- 
nlxaaon  that  will  In  time  be  able  to  keep 
Uie  oeace  to  Asia  with  a  minimum  of  TJ.S. 
^  "^s  U  a  OltMnt  goal.  But  It  Is  oh. 
that  w»  must  encourage  and  nurture. 

There  are  other  very  bright  spot..  P^™" 
larly  on  the  economic  Bde.  ■"^^  ^  * 
sught  reccMlon  last  year  but  It.  P°«f  .'*" 
is  ninntog  at  eight  and  perhap.  ss  high  a. 
ten  percent  annually-aa  artoundtog  flguie. 
j;^^  get.  a  little  less  American  attenOoo 
SS  daf.  only  because  things  aregrtng 
iowell  there.  Hong  Kong  and  8tog.4>or.  and 
Malaysia  are  all  bocsnlng. 


And  nons  ot  tb—»  developments  would 
have  taken  place— not  a  one  of  them---lf  the 
TJB.  had  not  provided  a  cornerstone  of  Asian 
security  to  Vietnam. 

Bo  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  been 
doing  In  Vietnam  U  buying  time,  time  for 
th<>mm-Communlst  or  ana-Commuulst  na- 
Uons  of  Asia  to  put  themselves  on  a  stronger 
eeasomle  and  poUUcal  base.  The  Asians  un- 
derstand this. 

This  Is  the  mesMge  we  bring  home  from 
our  tour  of  AsU  and  It  u  so  toiportant  that 
I  intend  to  proclaim  it  at  every  publUhlng 
oportunlty  and  from  every  available  podium. 


January  SO,  1967 
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Staij  Hook  NaiioBal  Seashore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NTW   nMMKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  January  30.  1967 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  In  behaU  of  a  blU  I  have 
Just  introduced  which  would  cre^  the 
Sandy  Hook  NaUonal  Seashore  In  the 
great  SUte  of  New  Jersey. 

This  historic  site  must  be  Pr^^^f^™  " 
a  park,  recreational  and  natural  wUdllJe 
area.  To  use  It  for  anything  else  would 
be  unthinkable. 

New  Jersey  presenUy  leases  a  754-acre 
tract  from  the  Federal  Government. 
That  tract  U  used  as  the  Sandy  Hook 
State  Park  and  is  one  of  the  meet  beau- 
tiful as  weU  as  the  most  overcrowded  re- 
sorte  in  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this  month  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  announced 
that  some  400 -odd  acres  of  land  which  is 
now  being  used  by  Port  Hancock.  Is  be- 
ing declared  surplus.  The  P^oP^f  fjl"** 
Jwsey  would  bweflt  if  that  addiUona 
acreage  would  be  added  to  the  present 
SUte  park  acreage.  We  would  then  have 
a  UOO-acre  site  for  park  a°*J.  j;«^**: 
Uonal  purposes  with  the  possi^ty  of 

^^^^  Port  Hancock  is  eventually 

^^ThfbiU^  which  I  have  drawn  up  also 
U  to  be  introduced  in  the  other  body  to- 
iTby  New  Jerseys  two  VS.  Senators. 
SiaisoN  A.  WILUAHS,  Je..  and  Clifford 

^<SfI  local  level  elected  offlciAl«Jr«n 
both  the  Democratic  and  RepuWican 
parUea  have  Joined  together  in  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  make  sure  this  area  Is  kept 
as  a  park  and  recreational  area. 

The  importance  of  Sandy  Hook  is  well 
outlined  in  a  letter  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  wrot*  to  Secretary  oJ 
Defense  McNamara  on  September  I.  IMi. 
At  thU  point  In  the  Ricord.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Include  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

Last  week.  I  had  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  discussing  the  possibility  of 
l^^  a  sandy  Hook  NationaJ  Sea- 
8ho«  with  Secretary  <rf .  "*«  ^^'^.^'^ 
Stewart  UdaU.  AU  of  us  in  the  House, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  •«  JJ«" 
aware  of  the  outstanding  cwtrtbution 
Secretary  Udall  has  made  to  this  country 
and  in  particular  to  the  people  who  love 
our  beautiful  outdoors.  Secretary  Ddall 
expressed  an  Interest  in  the  propo^l 
and    agreed    that    this    area    must    be 


preserved  as  a  park.  recreaUonaL  and 
wildlife  area  for  the  people  ot  New 
Jersey,  regardless  of  how  it  Is  done  or 
by  whom. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  look  over  this  bill  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  New  Jersey  ts  one  of  the  few 
SUtes  in  the  Nation  that  does  not  now 
have  a  national  seashore  or  a  national 
park.  I  also  urge  that  hearings  be 
scheduled  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  place  a  copy 
of  my  bill  in  the  Rccosd: 

The  Whttx  HOVsk. 
WAsarNOTOir,  D.C . 

September  i,  29S1. 
Hon.  RomT  S.  McN&MABA, 

Secretary  of  Defense. 
Wasfiin^on,  D.C. 

Deab  SBCtcTUT  McNauaia:  In  tbc  pro- 
frun  Uiat  you  hare  undrrtaksn  to 
itrengthen  viUd  defeoM  baae*  and  inactlyaU 
MUbllshment*  dc  longer  Jiutlfled  aa  a 
mult  ot  cbangaa  lo  weapoca  aystema  and 
defense  requirements.  I  am  moat  anxloui 
that  real  property  not  required  for  security 
purpoaea  b«  made  available  on  approprlata 
tertna  lor  urtMD  and  rural  oommunlUea 
whose  economies  and  other  development  can 
thereby   be   algnlflcantly   encouraged. 

Secretary  Udall,  under  my  dlrecUon.  la 
already  engigd  In  a  determined  eeaxcb  for 
land  reaourcea  suitable  I<»  pubUc  recrea- 
Uonal  needs.  ThU  U  eapeclally  Important 
Dear  congested  urt>an  center*  where  the 
need  Is  urgent  and  Uttle  undeveloped  acre- 
Kg«  remains. 

A  prime  example  ot  land  for  which  there 
l«  urgent  nonmllltary  need  Is  Sandy  Hook, 
New  Jersey,  on  which  Ftirt  Hancock  la 
located.  This  has  one  of  the  few  undevel- 
oped long  shore  lines  In  the  Mew  York  met- 
iropolttan  area. 

Oener«tlon»  of  Amerlcaoa  have  accepted 
the  Importance  at  using  this  area  as  a  mili- 
tary reservation  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security.  Defense  considerations  must,  of 
course,  continue  to  tak.e  precedence  over 
other  potential  utilisation.  But  every  effort 
should  be  mad*  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  long  ran^e  plane  for  suitable 
public  use  of  Sandy  Hook  or  other  parts  of 
the  peninsula  If  your  present  survey  Indi- 
cates that  is  possible  as  a  result  of  changes 
in  weapons  and  security  requirements. 

I  will  ai^redate  your  keeping  New  Jersey 
■tate  ofllclals  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  advised  on  the  opportunity  for 
long-term  use  of  this  priceless  natural 
resource. 

Sincerely. 

H-B.  — 

A  bill  to  establlah  the  Bandy  Hook  National 

Seashore  In  th*  Stat*  of  New  Jeraey.  and 

for  other  purpoas* 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bou»e 
of  Representativee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpoae  of  prveervlng  for  the  use  and  In- 
spiration of  present  and  future  generations 
certain  relatively  unspoiled  beaches  and  wa- 
ters on  the  Atlantic  coastline  of  New  Jersey 
which  possess  great  acenlc.  scientific,  and 
recreatLonai  value,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore. 
The  seashore  shall  consist  of  the  lands,  wa- 
ters, and  Interesw  therein  and  ImprovemeiiU 
thereoo  comprising  the  former  Port  Hancock 
Mlliury  Reservation,  together  with  the  sub- 
merged land  area  adjacent  to  the  rsaerva- 
tlon  lying  within  a  distance  of  one-quarter 
mil?  from  the  shoreline. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  property  located  within 
the  seashore  Is  hereby  transferred  without 
consideration  to  the  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  tiM 
by  him  In  carrying  out  the  prorldona  of  tbia 


Act.  Within  the  seashore,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  lands,  submerged  laada,  and  Inter- 
ests therein  owned  by  the  Slate  of  New  Jeraey 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  only  by 
donaUon. 

Sk.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
permit  bunting  and  fishing  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  administrative  Jurisdiction 
within  the  Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  New  Jeraey  and 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  ejtent  applicable, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  designate 
Eones  where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no 
hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration,  (lah 
or  wUdlife  management,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  Except  In  emergencies,  any  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  put  Into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Economic  Development  of  th* 
State  of  New  Jeraey. 

Qmc.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  public  outdoor  recreation. 
Including  conservation  of  natural  features 
contributing  to  public  enjoyment.  In  the 
administration  of  the  seashore,  the  Secretary 
may  utlllae  such  statutory  authorlUe*  relat- 
ing to  areas  administered  and  supervised  by 
the  Secretary  through  the  National  Park 
Service  and  such  statutory  authorities  other- 
wise Bvallable  to  him  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  natural  reaourcea  aa  he 
deems  a.pproprlate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  The  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  to  under- 
take or  contribute  to  shore  erosion  control 
or  beach  protection  measures  within  the 
Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore  shall  be  ex- 
ercised In  accordance  with  a  plan  that  la 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
that  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  t>e  necesaary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


TraditlonaUy,  U.S.  dockwaUopers  have  a 
low  boiling  point  and  the  heat's  up  now  and 
they've  learned  from  their  union  chiefs  that 
B\iropean  Communist  labor  organizations 
have  been  urging  such  unions  as  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Aaan.  (ILA,  AFL- 
CIO)  to  cripple  fchlpmenls  of  war  material 
and  food  to  South  Vietnam. 

This  waterfront  still  Is  tough  territory.  If 
there  are  to  be  any  strikes  and  boycotu  thee* 
will  hit  CommunUt  lines  which  put  In  her* 
regularly,  are  serviced,  unloaded,  loaded  and 
turned  around  although  their  owners  alao 
feed  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  through 
the  port  of  Haiphong. 

One  such  two-front  operator  Is  the  Polish 
government.  It  operates  here  through  th* 
sUte-owned.  Polish  Ocean  Line*  on  Battery 
Place  from  which,  on  any  clear  day,  can  b* 
seen  the  Statue  of  liberty  It's  a  fine  money 
ralaer,  what  with  regular  calls  here  with 
heavy  cargoes — eapeclally  the  famed  Pollah 


Polish  Comnerce  Bctweea  United  Stales 
aad  North  Vietaamesc  PorU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnoiMU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  30,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccosd  an  article 
entitled  "Polish  Freighters  Continue  To 
Feed  North  Vietnamese  Ports."  written 
by  Victor  Rlesel.  and  published  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  of  January  25,  1W1. 
The  article  deals  »1th  the  attitude  of 
American  longshoremen  toward  shipping 
between  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
namese ports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Polish  FaxiOHTtas  Oohtinub  To  Pkxd  North 
ViTTNAMSss    Posts 
(By  Victor  Rieael) 
New  York. — Some  of  the  Eastern  European 
people's  republics  literally  may  need  a  physi- 
cal bridge  to  the  U.S.  if  Irate  American  long- 
shoremen transform  their  anger  into  a  boy- 
cott of  CommunUt  freighters  now  heaving 
regularly  into  this  and  other  hart»ra  along 
th*  Atlantic  coast. 


Pollah  Ocean  Lines  also  put  In  at  other 
Atlantic  Coast  ports.  Thus  far  the  long- 
•hor«men  have  handled  the  shipa.  though 
their  leaders,  through  association  with  the 
anU-Communist  International  Transport 
Federation,  Workers'  have  learned  that  Po- 
land has  dispatched  at  least  IS  freighters  to 
Haiphong  In  recent  months. 

Except  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  mainland 
China,  the  PoUsh  shipments  to  North  Viet- 
nam are  the  heaviest  of  any  maritime  nation. 
The  tonnage  of  theee  Polish  freighters,  and 
their  names  have  been  learned.  A  check  now 
Is  being  made  by  Brooklyn  longshoremen  to 
learn  whether  any  of  theae  IB  vessels  have 
put  Into  New  York. 

The  Brooklyn  locals  are  involved  because 
the  PoUah  lln*  uses  Pier  eight  there. 

Furthermore,  the  expert  Polish  shipbuild- 
ing yards  at  Gdansk  and  Gdynia  are  build- 
ing a  huge  cargo  fleet  for  the  Soviets — Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  main  supplier  of  military  equip- 
ment and  fuel.  Obviously  the  SovleU  are 
highly  satisfied  with  the  work  t>elng  turned 
out  since  Poland  now  has  a  Soviet  order  for 
deUvery  between  1»8S  and  1970  of  175  ahlps 
totaling  1.6  million  tons"  aays  a  Coogrea- 
slonal  report  by  eyewitnesses.  In  this  order 
are  30.000  tanker*  as  well  aa  fast  12.000  ton 
freighters. 

In  addition  to  th*  Poles,  described  to  me 
by  an  American  ambaaaador  In  Europe  aa  the 
moat  bitterly  antl-U.S.  of  all  Communist 
bloc  nations,  the  other  Eastern  communist 
lands  also  send  craft  Into  American  bartmrs. 
This  oommerce  is  a  source  of  ccmslderabJe 
U.S.  bard  currency  now  so  badly  needed  in 
"the  bloc."  Typical  Is  ths  arrival  her*  in 
mid -January  of  a  huge  ahlpmant  of  Bua- 
slan  vodka.  There  alao  are  furs  to  which, 
tncldantally,  the  fur  workers'  union  objects 
Virtually  ail  of  the  time  the  cargoes  are 
unloaded.  But  th*  pressure  on  American 
longahoremen,  eapeclally  from  French  labor 
ss  weU  as  from  others  affiliated  with  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (head- 
quartered in  Prague)  may  boomerang  and 
slash  East- West  trade. 

T'yplcal  of  the  letters  flowing  Into  the  of- 
fices of  American  unions  is  one  received  by 
the  n-A  leaders  recently.  It  waa  from  "Fed- 
eraUon  NaUonal  De*  Ports  et  Docks'  of  313 
Rue  lAfayette,  Parla. 

Written  by  orw  of  it*  leaders.  D.  Breat.  It 
said  in  efl^ect,  that  during  the  "war  between 
the  French  aiul  Vletiuun.  the  Ptenob  dockers 
intensified  strike  action  against  every  al^P- 
ment,  especially  military  ones  going  to  Viet- 
nam." 

The  ILA  reply  was  polite  but  tough  and 
blunt.  The  longshoremen  made  It  clear 
that  they  backed  American  poUcy.  l^er* 
would  be  no  boycott  of  American  thlpplng 
In  American  ports. 

But  Polish  and  other  CommunUt  craft 
docking  In  theae  waters  ml^t  make  another 
kind  of  game. 
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Marika  Htjt:  Star  Ptrfaracr  m 
EmrfcacT 


A  Challraf  e  to  the  NaliM 


EXTENSION  OP  BBMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   N«W    TOKX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA 1 1  v  ■» 

Monday,  January  30.  2967 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  15th  Annual  Women's  Porum  on 
National  Seciirlty  was  held  here  In 
Washington.  In  its  closing  session,  the 
forum  honored  Miss  Martha  Raye  with 
its  distinguished  service  award  for  out- 
standing service  in  the  cause  of  national 
security  19ff7. 

A  great  trouper  and  a  great  enter- 
tainer, Miss  Rayc  has  brought  cheer  and 
laughter  to  thousands  of  service  men  and 
women  overseas,  and.  more  recently, 
proved  that  she  can  be  a  good  nurse,  too. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  Include  below  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  January  1967  Issue  of 
Army  Digest: 
Mactba  WUTw:  8tm  Pofobmo  w  Eic«io«mct 


There  wm«  that  one  night  In  Vietnam 
when.  dMplte  all  the  t7*dltiDn«  and  the  n- 
amplea,  the  <bow  didn't  go  on. 

It  WM  the  night  thmt  Teterwi  trouper 
Martha  Raye  turned  nur»e  at  a  bcnpltal  In 
Soc  Trang  In  the  Mekong  DeltA.  The  bru- 
nette comedienne  bad  been  making  a  tour 
of  the  ana  and  waa  achedujed  to  entertain 
two  avlaUon  helicopter  companlca.  But 
the  unlU  ran  Into  a  heayy  flght  that  day 
as  they  attempted  landings  in  the  mldat  o* 
a  Viet  Cong  b«,ttaUon. 

Four  heUooptcTB  were  rtiot  down,  another 
■core  d&mage<t  uid  wounded  began  pour* 
Ing  Into  the  Uttle  dlspenaary  at  Soc  Trang 
Juat  about  the  same  time  Miss  Baye 
arrived. 

A  former  nurae,  ahe  lUed  up  the  situa- 
tion, put  on  Army  fatigues,  gave  a  pint  ct 
blood  to  a  wounded  wrgeant.  then  acnibbed 
and  prepared  the  wounded  for  surgery,  and 
penerally  aaalsted  at  whatever  else  needed 
to  be  done. 

That  waa  the  night  the  show  dUla't  go 
on.  Next  morning  Martha  waa  back  help- 
ing the  one  doctor  ajid  el  gh  t  corpemen . 
Moat  of  the  wounded  were  surprised,  some- 
what naturally,  to  find  Ihcmselvea  under  the 
core  of  the  famed  actreea.  Typical  cd  the 
storlee  told  by  the  men  waa  that  of  a  gun- 
ihlp  pUot  and  his  crew  chief  and  door- 
pinner.  Shot  down,  with  the  copUot  of 
tbelr  aircraft  killed,  they  made  their  way 
through  swamp,  canal,  rice  paddles  for  30 
hours,  killing  and  capturing  sever*!  Viet 
Cong  on  the  way.  Unable  to  bring  the  caj^- 
tured  men  along  they  had  tied  them  up 
and  left  them  on  a  canal  bank — and  Anally 
stumbled  on  a  unit  of  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam. 

The  trio— all  members  of  the  131st  Alrmo- 
blle    Company    known    as    the    Soc    Trang 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   tUkMAMA 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that 
I  want  to  point  out  a  very  fine  example 
of  responsibility  and  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  generation. 

I  refer  to  the  students  of  the  Athens, 
AJa.,  High  School  who  last  week  became 
the  first  high  school  In  the  Nation  to 
sponsor  a  Red  Cross  blood  bank  cam- 
paign. In  a  city  of  about  10.000,  these 
.'-•tudents  secured  actual  donations  of 
blood  from  55T  people.  AddlUonal 
pledges  were  secured  but  some  potential 
donors  were  Ineligible.  The  total  Is 
more  Impressive  when  you  consider  that 
donors  must  be  at  least  18  years  old 
which  eliminated  most  of  the  students 
as  actual  participants,  no  matter  how 
eager. 

These  spirited  students  at  Athens 
High  School  have  now  challenged  other 
high  schools  throughout  the  Nation  to 
top  this  successful  record.  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge worthy  of  consideration  because  I 
see  only  winners  in  this  sort  of 
competition. 

I  want  to  personally  commend  this 
distinguished  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
the  students  and  their  leaders.  An  edi- 
torial In  the  Alabama  Courier  give*  de- 
tails of  the  studenU'  acUvlty.  I  Include 
It  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

A     DISPLAT     or     RSBFOHSIBnjTT.     PATaiOTlSM 

Perhaps  the  older  feneration  could  weU 
learn  a  leaeon  from  the  demonstration  ot 
community  awareness  and  patrlotlam  that 
was  displayed  earlier  this  week  at  Athena 
High  School. 

Both  Junior  and  aanior  high  ecbool  stu- 
dents became  the  first  In  the  nation  ever  to 
sponsor  a  blood  bank  campaign.  And  a 
record  W  percent  turn  out  wma  wltne«ed 
from  thoee  who  signed  pledge  cards  and 
actually  gave  blood. 

This  figure  la  startling;  It  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  Umestone 
County  American  Red  Croas  Bloodmobile. 
The  spirited  atudents  were  responsible  for 
557  pints  of  blood,  another  new  record 

It  appears  that  the  itudenU  have  the  se- 
cret to  reeolvlng  complacency  among  cltlEena. 
Tuesday  193  new  blood  donors  contributed, 
a  palnleA  operation. 

Tbeut  newspapers  along  with  thOM  who 
give  four  to  five  plnta  of  blood  a  year  offer 
heartiest    congratulations. 

Somewhere  these  studenU.  the  ooracnton* 
of  the  younger  generation,  aroused  the  pub- 


It  Is  also  worthy  of  mention  the  excel- 
lent supenrlaor  and  coordination  of  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  school's  faculty  and 
Administration.  What  happened  here  this 
week  leads  ui  to  twlleve  that  our  school 
system  la  producing  a  higher  caliber  gradu- 
ate  than  ever  before. 

Tears  ago  the  Student  Council  was  known 
as  the  lower  level  Judicial  arm  of  the  echools, 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  an  escape 
from  the  paddle.  It  pleases  ua  to  know 
that  the  councU  Is  acting  as  an  agency 
among  the  students  for  community  better- 
ment. 

Learning  the  values  of  community  Is.  in- 
deed. B  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  com- 
mend the  parents,  faculty  and  the  studenta 
themselves. 

The  lB6ft-«7  BtoodmobUe  quoU  Is  vir- 
tually assured,  last  year  was  the  first  time 
for  the  goaJ  ever  to  be  attained.  With  the 
type  of  cooperauoD  and  acceptance  dis- 
played by  both  the  donors  who  supported  the 
campaign  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
studenta  the  Athens  High  School  Blood- 
motille  should  become  a  leml-annual  affair. 
Conors  must  contribute  at  least  twice  a 
year  to  keep  the  benefits  of  free  blood  In 
effect. 

Need  for  blood  and  lu  uses  In  South  Viet 
Nam  can  not  be  over  emphaalzed.  Many 
American  soldiers,  who  are  wounded  In 
battle.  wUl  return  home  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  people  like  those  who  contributed 
BO  generously  here  Tuesday. 

Athens  High  School,  the  credit  is  due 
your  efforts:  your  display  of  community 
support  will  long  be  remembered.  Tou  have 
set  an  outstanding  example  for  both  the 
new  and  old  generations. 


Two  Artielei  of  Interest  by  Artbor  Hoppe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAUPoawu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondov.  January  50,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
satirist.  Arthur  Hoppe.  has  placed  two 
articles  in  the  San  Pranclaco  Chronicle 
recently  which  wUl  be  of  Interest  to  our 
readers,  one  under  the  date  of  January 
16  and  the  other.  Januai?  1«-  His  arti- 
cles follow: 

Gat  Tnccs  in  Washington 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
WASHmoTOH. — The  most  monumental  task 
we  ace  newsmen  face  as  Congreas  geta  under- 
way each  January  l«  to  assess  the  mood  of 
Waahlnjfton  and  report  It  to  a  waiting  world. 
I  have  now  assessed  It  and  am  glad  to  re- 
port that  the  mood  of  Washington  thla  year 
is  gay  and  Joyoua. '"■* 


That's  an  excluslTe  re- 


port 

, „      „                              «     J      w.i  1  obtained  this  aaseaement  by  attending  a 

Uc  to  stage  the  most  succeeatul  BioodmobUe  ^ypi^^  gay  and  Joyous  Washington  cocktail 

vlalt  in  tta  11  year  history  here.  party 

ouB    ^^u.^^,    ^^^ '^■^'^°°*'"  "-fJrf™'J'w!r^*IS^  -That  large  group  by  the  window  IB  pro- 

Tigers— were  Major  Raymond  T.  Nutter  of      should  Uaten  to  crltlcUms  •«!  fr«  adrtce  „             ^^   hosteea.   taking  my  coat. 

BowUng  Green    Kentucky,  SP6  David  01*m      — — '    >*-    ♦>'-    -*n^*nM    of    their    elders.      '^^J- ..^  ...^- . — v.  .«  *h- 


of  Jacluon.  MUnnesota,  the  crew  chief,  and 
doorgunner  8GT  Rodger  Swindler  of  Lake- 
land. Flortda.  All  three  were  presented 
with  the  Bronze  Star  and  "V"  for  Valor  by 
EG  George  P.  Seoeff.  Jr..  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the   ist  ATlatlon  Brigade. 

About  noon  on  the  second  day  Mlsa  Baye 
was  flown  to  Vlnh  Long,  80  miles  away,  and 
that  night  her  show  went  on  for  another 
unit.  But  those  who  benefited  from  her 
nursing  care  remember  a  Martha  Baye  per- 
formance that  no  stage  show  could  vrw 
dupUcato. 


gained  by  the  cxperleoce  of  tbelr  elders. 
Athens  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  ap- 
parently turned  the  tables  Tuesday. 

Their  sense  of  community  responslbnity 
and  service  to  their  nation  and  fellow  man 
deserves  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
offered.  It  is  by  such  accomplishments  that 
tomorrow's  youth  may  be  capable  o'  grasp- 
ing  more   reeponalbUmea  at   an   earlier  age. 

Athens  studenU  of  IMA-tn  have  paved 
the  way.  These  newspapers  have  nottced 
an  Increased  activity  of  various  student  proj- 
ects that  lead  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
area  during  recent  years. 


while  the  MtUe  band  with  their  backs  to  the 
comer  are  those  grimly  sticking  to  Johnson. 
"The  doree  are  In  the  kitchen  looking 
noble.  We  have  two  Negroes  by  the  flreplac« 
looking  bitter.  And  most  of  the  rest  are  the 
usual  cynical  otoeervers  looking  cynlcal. 
Would  you  care  for  a  hemlock  over  Ice?" 

I  took  up  a  poet  slightly  to  one  aide  of  two 
gentlemen  who  were  arguing  whether  the 
Manchester  book  had  done  the  most  harm 
to  President  Johnson.  Senator  BoasT  Knf- 
KEDT  or  Mr.  Manchester  himself.  I  took  care 
not  get  between  them. 


Behind  me  a  cynical  obeerrer  was  expound- 
ing the  new  widely  held  theory  that  Mr. 
Johnson  would  not  run  for  a  aecond  term  in 
1066  "because  be  is  too  proud  to  be  another 
Hoover." 

-Yes.''  agreed  another,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"They  all  know  he's  a  tame  duck  and  they'll 
carve  him  up  good.  It  certainly  creates  an 
interesting  power  vacuum.  The  long  knives 
will  be  out  for  tiie  next  two  years." 

Wandering  off.  I  came  on  a  circle  of  ladles 
and  gentlemen  playing  the  fascinating  new 
Waehington  game  of  naming  Congressmen 
who  are  'far  more  corrupt'  than  Mr.  Axmh 
Clatton  Powell.  The  rules  require  not 
naming  the  Congressman  but  citing  hla  cor- 
rupt ac tl via ee— with  extra  polnu  if  ifs  a 
corrupt  activity  no  one  else  In  the  group  has 
pinned  on  him  before. 

After  listening  in  for  a  few  docen  I  turned 
to  a  stimulating  battle  between  two  gentle- 
men— one  arguing  that  lA*.  Bobby  Baker 
would  make  lota  of  money  by  writing  his 
much-anticipated  book  about  bis  experiences 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  other  waa  arguing 
be  would  make  lota  more  If  he  didn't. 

Over  by  the  fireplace,  the  Negro  gentlemen 
were  certainly  enjoying  the  fire.  "Bum , 
baby,  bum,"  said  one. 

Taking  my  leave  of  the  boetesa,  I  thanked 
her  for  a  moet  tntaresting  time. 

"Tes."  ahe  said,  "waant  It  delightful  to  see 
everyone  in  such  a  gay  and  Joyous  mood?" 

Oay  and  Joyous?  But  everyone  had  spent 
all  evening  glaring,  snarling,  back-bltlng  and 
carving  each  other  up.  Frankly.  I  aald.  I  had 
never  observed  the  Washington  scene  in  such 
a  poisonous  state  as  now. 

"Q\ilta  BO,"  she  said,  nodding.  "But  if  you 
think  such  actlvlUea  dont  make  Waahlng- 
tonlana  gay  and  Joyous,  then  you  don't  un- 
derstand Washington." 

A    TiCKUSR    PSACX   PEELKB 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

WAaHiNGTON. — President  Johnson.  a«  you 
know,  keepa  magnanlmoualy  offering  to  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  If  Mr.  Ho  Cht 
Mlah  wlU  Just  promise  to  do  something  nice 
for  UH  in  return. 

To  check  on  the  progress  of  this  latest  bold 
stroke  in  American  diplomacy.  I  dropped  over 
to  the  State  Department  for  a  chat  with  Mr. 
Homer  T.  Pettlbone,  Deputy  Aaslstaat  Cura- 
tor of  Peace  Peelers. 

I  found  him  opening  a  long,  narrow  pack- 
age labeled.  "Peace  Feeler — Do  Not  Crush." 
He  examined  Ita  contenu  with  a  frown. 
Waa  It  a  rea[x>nse  to  the  President's  offer? 

"U  appears  so,"  said  Mr.  Pettlbone.  "They 
say  here  that  if  we  will  stop  bombing  them, 
they  will  uncondlUonaUy  promise  to  stop 
shooting  down  our  aircraft  with  Busalan- 
built  SAM  missiles." 

Marvelous.  I  said.  Nothing's  angered  us 
more  than  their  luifalr  use  of  SAM  mlssllee 
against  our  planes.  But  what  of  conven- 
Uonal  anti-aircraft  guns? 

"Ob.  they've  already  agreed  to  stop  firing 
those  If  well  halt  the  tmmblng.  Nor  will  they 
challenge  us  with  MIOs.  Say.  thla  is  new. 
If  we  stop  bombing  them,  they  pledge  to  stop 
accusing  ua  of  causing  widespread  civilian 
casual  tlea." 

That  Bounds  important,  I  said.  Nothing's 
given  us  a  worae  black  eye  in  the  world  press 
than  these  accusations  they  keep  making. 

"It  could  be  the  breakthrough  we've  been 
looking  for."  agreed  Mr.  Pettlbone  thought- 
fully. "And  then  again  it  couldn't.  Let's 
see  what  else  is  in  their  package." 

He  shook  the  cardboard  container  over  bis 
desk  and  sorted  through  the  pieces  that  fell 
out.  "Ah."  he  said,  "They'll  now  agree  to 
stop  liutalllng  so  much  sewer  pipe." 

Sewer  pipe? 

"It  looks  like  sewer  pipe,  but  we  happen 
to  know  they're  using  it  for  air  raid  sheltera 
I  see  they've  also  tossed  In  some  specUica. 
If  we'll  stop  bombing  their  oil  storage  depots, 
they'll  stop  sending  clouds  of  black  amoks 
up  lo  20,000  feet  " 


A  help  in  smog  oontiol.  I  said. 

"And  If  well  stop  bombing  their  bridges, 
they'll  stop  rebuilding  them  in  four  hour*." 

A  constant  frustration  to  our  military.  I 
said.    Theee  sounded  like  major  conoesslooa. 

"Tcs,  we  knew  our  policy  of  force  would 
bear  fruit."  said  Mr.  Pettlbone  proudly. 
"And  now  If  we'll  stop  bombing  them,  they*!* 
willing  to  promise  to  stop  being  bombed." 

What  more  could  we  ask,  I  said  Jubilantly. 
Peace  was  Just  around  the  comer.  As  soon  ss 
he  delivered  the  news  to  the  Whlta  House.  .  . 

"I'm  afraid  there's  no  point  in  that,"  said 
Mr.  Pettlbone.  xtamplng  the  package  "FUs 
for  Reference"  and  tossing  It  In  a  broom 
closet. 

"Oh.  I  realise  their  concessions  look  good 
on  the  surface."  he  explained.  "But  how  do 
we  know  they're  sincere?" 


A  Federal  Baagel  To*  Hsfc  To 
CoBprekead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
9' 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  KicmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  3D,  1967 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

President's  budget  appears  to  be  growing 
BO  confu&lng  that  even  the  astute  news- 
paper columnists  who  dally  deal  with  the 
astronomical  figures  of  Oovemment  op- 
erations cannot  comprehend  It.  James 
J.  Kllpatrick.  for  instance,  says  that 
about  the  only  way  the  President's 
budget  can  be  seen  is  through  ^  mist. 
Describing  the  Johnson  budget  as  "form- 
lees  and  Immeasurable."  Mr.  Kilpatrlck 
wrote  the  following  about  the  document: 
A  PcoEaAt.  BtnxurT  Too  Huoi  To  CoMpasBCND 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlcfc) 

7*he  smog  In  Washington,  which  has  been 
getting  worse  thla  winter,  was  unusually 
bad  at  noon  on  Tuesday.  TTirougb  the  grimy 
haze  of  Capitol  Hill,  a  sooty  deficit  came 
swimming  past.  One  could  barely  make  out 
the  bllUoru.  Was  the  deflect  two- point -one  7 
Or  eight- point- one?  Certificates  of  partici- 
pation moved  darkly  to  and  fro-  Nothing 
seemed  quite   real. 

And  the  truth  is  that  this  is  about  the 
only  way  the  President's  budget  can  be  seen 
— through  a  mist,  dimly.  Mr.  Johnson's 
revenue  figures  will  stand  up  If  he  gets  his 
surtax.  If  he  geta  his  postal  Increase,  If  the 
Congress  goes  along  on  Social  Security  hikes. 
His  expenditure  figures  depend  upon  Viet- 
nam, on  antl-mlaalle  missiles,  on  some  twok- 
keeping  slelght-of-hand.  One  figure  rises 
atMve  the  fog;  In  fiscal  '6S,  the  Federal  gov* 
MTiment  proposes  to  collect  (168  billion  In 
cash  receipts  from  the  public.  The  sum  la 
almost  $S4  billion  above  the  level  of  fiscal  '60. 

It  any  such  tax  program,  relatively  speak- 
ing, were  to  be  proposed  by  s  local  governing 
body,  the  voters  would  descend  on  City 
Hall  with  whips  and  hunting  hounds.  Over 
roost  of  the  country,  an  Increase  of  a  few 
cents  In  the  rate  on  real  estate  is  guaranteed 
to  set  off  a  rebellion.  The  local  politician 
trembles  at  the  dreadful  thought. 

Tet  the  President's  several  recommenda- 
tions, concealed  In  the  Washington  smog, 
arouse  no  visible  passions.  Perhaps  the 
voter  cannot  see  a'hat  Mr.  Johnson  has  in 
mind. 

In  fiscal  '66,  collections  of  Individual  in- 
dividual income  tax  amounted  to  IAS .4 
bllllOD.  Mr.  Johnson  would  increase  the  take 
In  fiscal  '08  to  •73.3  billion. 

As  recently  as  1B&9,  a  worker  paid  a  maxi- 
mum Social  Security  tax  of  2.S  percent  on 


tlM  first  MJOO  ot  his  earnings  IMr  1M», 
Mr.  Johnaon  reoocomends  a  tax  of  4.6  per- 
cent on  the  first  (T.ftOO  of  earnings.  By  1974. 
the  tax  rate— Mr.  Johnson  calls  It  a  "con- 
tribution"— would  go  to  6  percent  on  •10.800. 
And  the  employer  would  be  compelled  to 
match  theee  paymente  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  increases  In  Individual  income  taxes 
and  Social  Security  taxes  are  only  a  part  of 
ths  Johnson  program.  The  President  also 
recocnmends  an  increase  In  corporation  in- 
come taxes,  an  acceleration  in  corporation  tax 
payments,  a  •700  million  boost  In  poetal 
ratea.  and  an  increase  In  the  tax  on  dlesel 
fuel.  He  proposes  a  3-percent  charge  on  air 
freight  bllla.  a  4-cent  per  gallon  tax  on  Jet 
fuel,  and  a  doubUng  of  the  present  tax  on 
general  aviation  gasoline.  Re  proposes  new 
taxes  on  large  trucks  and  new  taxes  on  fuels 
consumed  on  Inland  waterways.  He  would 
impose  new  fees  for  commodity  Inspection 
and  warehouse  licensing.  He  would  booet 
the  rate  of  taxea  paid  into  the  Railway  Re- 
tirement Fund.  All  told,  the  President  acks 
for  nearly  gS-S  billion  in  new  revenues. 

Par  millions  of  American  famlllea  whose 
earnings  oome  to  tlfiO  or  gSOO  a  week,  the 
Johnson  package  will  mean  a  heavy  burden. 
Employers  win  feel  the  Impact  too.  The 
Social  Security  Increases  alone  will  result  In 
heavy  preesure  upon  management  for  wage 
Increaaee  sufflcient  to  restore  the  take-home 
pay.  The  pressure  upon  small  manufacturers 
and  ahippen  will  be  especdaUy  severe,  and 
can  only  result  in  another  round  at  higher 
prices. 

All  this  looms  dimly  in  the  outUnea  of 
the  Johnson  budget.  If  the  higher  revenues 
were  demanded  solely  in  tiie  nam*  a€  na- 
tional defense,  few  persona  would  objeet. 
This  is  not  the  oase  at  all.  The  vast  bulk 
of  the  administration's  proposed  spending 
program  falls  on  the  non- defense  side. 

In  his  message,  the  President  went  bo  some 
pains  to  Justify  his  domestic  ouUaya.  He 
had  given  all  requests  a  "rigorous  review" 
and  a  "sharp  paring."  Re  had  cut  out 
"waate  and  non-aasentiais.'^  He  had  ap- 
proved increases  "only  where  vitally  neoes-* 
sary."  He  was  proposing  merely  "to  press 
ahead  at  a  controlled  and  reasoned  pace." 

Tet  his  budget  proposes  a  30  percent  in- 
crease In  public  assistance  grants  over  a 
span  ot  only  two  years.  He  would  disburse 
•2^.6  billion  thruogh  10  agenclea  to  help  the 
poor.  He  recommends  rent  supplements, 
dental  oare  for  children,  the  rebuilding  of 
model  cities,  a  •633  million  increase  in  aid  to 
education.  For  the  discredited  Office  of  Eco- 
nocnlc  Opportunity  alone,  the  President  asks 
•3.1  billion,  an  Increaae  of  1448  million  over 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  flgtires  are  too  huge  to  register  clearly 
on  the  mind.  The  seroai  merge  Into  mean- 
ingless symbols,  so  that  the  thousands,  mil- 
liona.  bUllons  all  seem  alike.  One  gropes 
aimlessly  through  the  1.800-page  budget 
searchlnjg  for  aocne  Aash  of  insight  In  a  haee 
or  orderly  charts  and  tables.  Nothing  oomes. 
This  Is  the  biggest  budget — by  far  the  big- 
gest budget — ever  seot  to  Capitol  Hill.  It 
reduces  the  Individual,  and  the  taxes  he 
pays,  to  liutgnlflcance.  Like  the  smog  itself, 
the  budget  Is  formless,  immessurabte.  essen- 
tially unassailable:  but  increasingly.  It  affects 
every  breath  an  American  draws. 


Ukraiaiaa  IndcpeadeBce  Day  ia  Bestoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP  MAaaAcmrarxTS 
ra  THB  HOUSZ  OF  HEPKBSBfTATIVES 

Monday,  January  3t,  1SS7 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    MiJ  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  m;  remarks,  I 
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include  a  declaration  l»ued  by  the 
Honorable  John  P.  Collin*,  mayor  of  Boe- 
ton.  proclaiming  Sunday,  January  23, 
1967.  as  "Ukrainian  Independence  Day" 
InBoeton: 

DsojUA-noif 

Whereu.  the  4fith  annlvertftry  o€  the  d«c- 
laniUOD  of  Independence  of  TJkratne  wUl  b« 
observed  on  January  22.  19«7;  and 

Whereu,  for  49  years,  the  UkraJnlan  peo- 
ple have  i^ilsted  Ruaalan  Oocununlirt  op- 
pre«sion  »nd  have  amply  dcmotutrsted  th«lr 
de«tre  for  frw<Joni  and  naUooal  independ- 
ence: and 

Whereoa,  Americana  of  ITkralnlan  deM:ent 
deeire  to  dlrwrt  tfae  fr»e  worWa  attention 
to  UkrainUn't  struggle  tar  freedom  and  In- 
dependence; and 

Whereas,  American  Ukrainians  in  Boaton. 
under  tUe  auiplcee  of  the  Ukrainian  OooKreaa 
Coaunlltee  of  America,  desire  to  protest  the 
latest  ware  of  CX>mmunlst  terror  and  op- 
I^easlon  against  Ukratnlan  writers  and  In- 
tellectuals because  of  their  demands  for 
freedfvn  of  expreaslon,  as  well  as  against  the 
oonunuous  Oommunlst  destruction  o* 
Ukrainian  naUonaJ  cultural  berltagc: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  P.  Oolltns.  Mayor 
of  the  City  o*  Boeion.  denlrlng  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
deecent  to  adequately  commemorate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  memorable  day.  do  hereby 
declare  Sunday,  January  22,  1M7.  as  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  E)ay  In  the  City  of  Boeton. 
and  direct  that  the  Ukrainian  National  FUg 
be  raised  at  the  City  Hall  on  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 33.  1M7.  s«  a  symbol  of  Ukr^nlan  free- 
dom and  independence. 

John  F.  Collzms. 
Jfayor.  Citf  of  Boston. 


) 


Falan  Uw  of  SuJr  Hosk 

(  

■   ECTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


r    nr  THK  HOUBB  OP  RKPRISENTATIVES 

f  Monday.  January  30.  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
both  here  In  the  House  and  in  the  other 
body,  legislation  Is  being  Introduced 
which  would  create  a  Sandy  Hook.  N-T. 
National  Seashore  Minutes  ago  I  out- 
lined In  some  detail  why  I  have  drawn 
this  bill  up  and  what  It  means  not  only 
to  the  people  of  my  district,  but  to  all  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

Editorial  comment  on  this  proposal  has 
been  swift.  Both  the  Dally  Register  of 
Red  Bank  and  the  Dally  Record  of  Long 
Branch  have  come  out  in  support  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Recokd,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  each  edi- 
torial: 

[Ftom  the  Red  Bank  Dally  Register. 

Jan.  30. 19671 

Ftrrtnw  Vs*  or  Sandt  Hook 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  obaerve  the  show 
of  strength  mustered  at  keeping  for  the  ttaU 
some  1^00  acres  of  land  at  Sandy  Book  for 
public  uae. 

The  Defense  Department  has  announced 
thai  Fort  Hancock  will  vacate  much  of  Its 
una  at  Sandy  Hook  and  it  wUI  be  declared 
surplus.  This  immediately  raised  questions 
as  to  What  would  happen  to  the  acreage. 

The  hope  always  has  been  to  Increase  the 
•Ize  of  the  present  Sandy  Hook  StaU  Park 
and  to  make  certain  that  private  Jntereels  do 
ttoC  acquire  U. 


Rep.  James  J.  Howard  and  Sen.  CTUTord  P. 
Case  Immediately  went  Into  action  to  explore 
various  alternatives  for  preeervatlon  of  Fort 
Hancock  as  a  natural  wildlife,  recreation  and 
marine  research  area  and  for  expansion  of 
the  state  park.  State  Conservation  Cotnmla- 
Bloner  Robert  A.  Roe  said  the  state  will  move 
to  acquire  the  land. 

And  a  reeolutlon  declaring  that  Bandy 
Book  should  be  preserved  for  public  use  has 
been  introduced  by  Monmouth  Assemblyman 
Alfred  N.  Beadleston.  Joseph  Azsollna.  and 
James  M.  Coleman.  The  resolution  says  the 
section  of  Fort  Hancock  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  federal  government  should  be  added  to 
Sandy  Hook  State  Park  or  to  the  national 
seashore  project  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  the  reeoluUon 
calls  upon  the  federal  government  to  hold 
the  property  pending  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  pubUc  use  of  the  area.  The  measure 
has  bi-partisan  support. 

We   cannot    help   but    think   of   the   Im- 
portance attached  to  Sandy  Hook  by  the  Ute 
President  Kennedy. 
In  IMl,  be  said: 

"A  prime  example  of  land  for  which  there 
Is  an  urgent  non-military  use  la  Sandy  Hook. 
.  This  haa  one  of  »1e   few  undeveloped 
long  shorelines  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area-  ...  . 

"Generations  of  Americans  have  accepted 
tlie  importance  of  using  this  land  as  a  mili- 
tary reserve  In  the  InteresU  of  naUonal  se- 
curity. Defense  considerations  must,  of 
course,  take  precedence  over  every  other  po- 
tential utilization,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Defenae  Department  to  provide 
long-nmge  plana  (or  sulUble  pubUc  use  of 
Sandy  Hook,  if  present  surveys  indicate  It 
Is  possible  as  a  result  of  chsngea  in  weapons 
and  securtly  requ-remenw  -   -   ." 

The  priceless  natur*!  resource  that  Sandy 
Hook  Is  must  be  kept  for  public  uae— and  tlie 
government  should  not  even  think  of  selling 
the  land  to  private  Interests. 

New  Jersey's  congressional  delegation  and 
an  aide  to  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  will  meet 
today  In  Washington  with  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stuart  L.  Udall  In  an  effort  to  save 
the  land  for  the  pubUc.  To  be  explwed 
chiefly  are  ways  to  turn  over  the  acreage  to 
the  stete  through  legUlaUon  or  through 
direct  negotlaUons  with  the  General  Services 
Administration,  which  will  handle  the  sale 
of  the  property. 

The  success  and  the  popularity  of  Sandy 
Hook  State  Park  are  solid  examples  of  bow 
the  public  has  accepted  thU  location.  And 
the  way  in  which  conservatton  is  stresMd 
there  has  made  the  park  a  wonderful  asset 
to  the  state  and  its  residents. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  have  the  sur- 
plus land  become  anything  but  a  state  park 
or  a  national  park,  similar  perhaps  to  the 
land  acquired  at  Cape  Cod  ss  a  national  sea- 
shore. We  hope  the  day  wUl  come  when  all 
of  Bandy  Hook  wlU  be  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose. Sandy  Hook  State  Park  was  the  flrs* 
«t«p  in  that  direction — and  now  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  new  land  be  made  avail- 
able for  recreational  use. 

Conservation,  of  course,  should  be  a  para- 
mount consideration  here — and  so  should 
the  desire  to  keep  this  land  in  the  public's 
poseesaion  for  the  public's  enjoyment. 

IFrom  the  Long  Branch  (NJ)  Dally  Record. 

Jan.  28.  1M7| 

A  National  P*«k  roa  ""b 

We  commend  Rep.  James  J.  Howard  <D- 
3rd  DIst.)  DemocraUc  VS.  Senator  Harri- 
son A.  WlUlams  and  Republican  D.a.  Senatcr 
Clifford  P  Case  for  the  speed  with  which 
they  are  acting  to  preserve  Sandy  Hook  for 
parks  and  recreational  purposes 

Ever  since  the  announcement  earlier  this 
month  that  Ft.  Hancock  would  be  deactlved 
by  Decemtwr  of  lOM.  ««cept  for  484  acres 
which  will  be  maintained  as  a  Nike  Installa- 


tion, New  Jvseyl  national  repreeenUtlves 
have  been  meeUng  and  working  in  concert  to 
preserve  the  1.300  acres  remaining  for  parks 
&nd  recreaUonal  purposes  and  to  prevent  it 
from  being  sold,  hodgepodge,  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  for  half  of  Its  fair 
market  value. 

On  Monday,  a  bill  wlU  be  Introduced  In 
the  House  by  Rep.  Howard,  and  In  the  Sen- 
ste  by  Sens.  Case  and  Williams,  to  esUbllsh 
the  Sandy  Hook  NaUonal  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  lor  other  purposes. 
We  urge  Congress  to  pass  this  important 
piece  of  legliilstlon. 

Howard's  bUl  urges  Its  esUbllsbment  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  for  the  "use  and 
Inspiration  of  present  and  future  generation! 
cert&ln  unspoiled  beeches  and  waters  on  the 
Atlantic  coastUne  of  New  Jersey  which  pos- 
sess great  scenic,  sdenunc.  and  recreaUonal 
value."  It  goes  on  to  say.  "The  seashore  ihalJ 
consist  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  and  improvements  thereon.  comprU- 
Ing  the  former  Fort  Hancock  MlUtary  Rsser- 
vBUon.  together  with  the  Bubmwged  land 
area  adjacent  to  the  ReservaUon  lying  within 
a  distance  of  one-quarter  mile  from  the 
shoreUne." 

The  bin  asks  that  federal  property  located 
within  the  seoshore  be  transferred,  without 
oonsidermUon,  to  the  admlnlstrauve  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  use 
by  him  in  carrying  out  the  provlelons  of  the 
net.  and  that  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands,  submerged  lands,  and  InteresU  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  or  a  po- 
Utlcftl  subdivision  thereof  only  by  donation 
There  are  750  acres  on  Sandy  Hook  presenUy 
delegated  as  the  StaU  Park. 

It  e*lU  for  hunting  and  fishing  to  be 
permitted  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  and  of  the  Unlt*d  tSatee:  for  lU 
administration  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  general  purposes  of  public 
outdoor  recreaUon.  including  conservation 
of  natural  features  contributing  to  public 
enjoyment,  and  that  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Dept  of  the  Army,  to  un- 
dertake or  contribute  to  ibore  erosion  control 
or  beach  protection  measures  within  the 
Sandy  Hook  NaUonal  Seashore,  shall  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  a  plan  that  is 
mutually  accepUble  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

It  asks  for  authorisation  of  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

There  U  no  National  Park  in  the  StaU  of 
New  Jersey  at  the  present  time 

We  belleTe  that  this  soluUon  Is  an  Ideel 
one  for  the  choice  acreage  which  will  be 
abandoned  by  Ft.  Hancock  and  urge  passage 
of  the  enabUng  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  take  a  few  minutes 
out  of  his  busy  day  to  read  these  edi- 
torials. They  point  up  the  Importance 
of  favorable  action  In  the  House  and 
Senate  on  this  bllL 


Remarks  of  Joba  E.  DaTii,  Natioail  Com- 
■a»der,  the  AMcricao  Legios,  Before 
Women's  Forvm  on  Natioaai  Secnrity, 
JaHar7  2<1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    MO«TH    DAKOT* 
m  THB  HOOSE  or  REPRESENT ATIViS 

Monday.  January  M,  19«7 
Mr.  KtEPPE.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend . 
John  E.  D»vU,  Blonarck.  N.  Dat.,  n«- 
tlcmal  commander  of  the  American  I^- 
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gton  and  former  two-term  Governor  of 
the  State,  addressed  the  Women's  Forum 
on  National  Security  In  Washington, 
DC.  on  January  24,  1967,  on  the  subject 
■  Vietnam  Today."  Because  his  remarks 
and  observations  are  so  timely  on  a  sub- 
ject that  Is  on  the  minds  and  lips  of  all 
Americans,  I  want  my  colleagues  to  have 
the  benefit  of  reading  his  entire  speech. 
By  virtue  of  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  his  "Vletrmm  Today." 
and  Insert  It  In  the  Rbcoko  at  this  point: 
remasks  or  JoHM  E.  Dans,  Nattomai.  Com- 

U  ANDES,     THI     AMESXCSM     LSGtOir.     BlTOaC 

Women's  FObum   oh   NsTtONAi.   ScctJarrr, 

Jan  t; AST  M.  1A07 

Mrs  Ryan,  distinguished  leaders  and  ladles 
of  the  Women's  Porum  of  National  Security. 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
other  honored  guests: 

I  was  especially  pleased  bj  your  invitation 
for  me  to  sttend  and  address  this  annual 
gathering  of  organisations  whose  concern  for 
national  secorlty  coincides  with  that  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  think  It  Is  a  most  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  discuss  with  you  my 
Tlews  on  Vietnam  Today. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  recently 
toured  the  Far  Bast  and  spent  eight  days 
In  South  Vietnam.  In  that  short  a  time,  of 
course,  one  does  not  become  an  expert  on  so 
iDTOIved  and  complex  a  matter  as  the  Viet- 
namese  altuatlon. 

Yet,  It  was  time  enoucb  In  which  to  gain 
■ome  valuable  Insights  into  what  Is  going 
on  there,  and  to  form  some  valid  conclusions 
regarding  what  must  continue  to  go  on 
there— of  our  commitment  and  our  sacrifices 
srv  to  have  any  meaning  In  the  long  run. 

The  fint  and  most  important  of  these  Is: 
There  Is  no  alternative  to  victory.  The 
United  States  has  no  course  open  except  to 
see  this  conflict  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

By  "victory."  however,  I  do  not  neoes- 
■artly  mean  a  nUUtary  triumph  In  the  his- 
torical manner,  for  the  Vietnamese  struggle 
Is  not  like  any  other  war  In  which  the  United 
Sutes  has  been  engaged.  In  Vietnam,  there 
wui  not  take  place  an  interrelated  series 
of  battlefield  successes,  culminating  m  oos 
dramatic  final  assault  on  ths  enemy's  last 
itrongbold:  we  cannot  anticipate  an  ulti- 
mate confrontation  of  c^>postng  forces  fol- 
lowed by  the  total  collapss  of  ths  enemy's 
srmy  on  .the  field  of  bstUe.  Also,  t  think  It 
unlikely  that  this  wv  wUl  b«  followed  by 
formal  psaoe  negotiations  of  the  classical 
type. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  not  be  a 
Dlea  Blen  Pbu  for  us  as  there  wss  for  the 
French  In  1»&4.  Ho  Chi  Ulnh  already  knowi 
that  he  csjinot  throw  us  out  and.  therefore. 
that — as  long  as  the  United  States  honors  Its 
eommlcment  to  South  Vietnam — he  cannot 
take  that  country  over  by  force. 

What,  then,  do  ws  mean  by  "victory"  In 
ths  context  of  Vietnam?  In  answering  this 
question,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  our 
military  and  poUtloal  objective  at  present  la 
Qot  to  crush  North  Vietnam  as  a  people  or  as 
I  government,  though  it  may  become  necea- 
sary  to  do  both.  U  Hanoi — aided  and  abetted 
by  Peking  and  Moscow— continues  Its  agres- 
■lon  Indefinitely. 

Thus,  victory  for  our  side  will  oome  when 
the  communist  side  either  Is  convinced  that 
further  military  efforts  would  be  fruitless,  or 
It  Is  hurt  so  badly  that  It  cannot  carry  oa. 
Aa  to  the  first  eventuality,  I  doubt  U  thers 
would  be  any  clear-cut  signal  from  Hanoi 
that  It  has  decided  to  quit.  After  all.  North 
Vietnam  oOlcl&Uy  refuses  to  admit  that  It  Is 
Involved,  and  It  certainly  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  coming  to  the  negotiating  table,  ex- 
cept an  unnecessary  conflrautloa  of  what 
«ss  granted  to  It  by  Xh»  19M  Geneva  agree- 
ment. 

As  to  ths  seoood  eventuality,  T  regret  to 
•ay  tJUkt  aU  X  heard  and  obssrved  wbUs  In 


Vietnam  causes  me  to  feel  that  we  wlU  have 
to  step  up  the  level  and  the  nature  oC  our 
piuUahment  of  North  Vietnam  and  Its  forces 
before  we  will  achieve  even  the  UnUted  vic- 
tory which  we  must  attain.  In  either  ease, 
our  victory  wUl  be  marked  by  a  sharp  bat 
welooms  reduction  In  casualties,  by  a  grad- 
ual finding  that  infUtrstloo  appears  to  have 
ceased,  and  that  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
have  disappeared  fr«n  ths  ranks  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  There  still  wlU  remain,  of 
oourse.  the  gigantic  task  of  pacification  and 
the  rooting  out  of  diehard  guerrillas. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  to  describe  the 
details  of  my  itinerary  while  In  South  Viet- 
nam. I  was  privileged,  however,  to  vlalt  many 
of  our  Army.  Air  Force.  Navy.  Uarlne  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  Itist&llatlonB  throughout 
that  country.  And.  I  did  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  talking  with  our  military  and  otvUUan 
leaders  there,  of  meeUng  with  national  and 
local  Vietnamese  officials,  and  of  visiting  with 
our  troops  in  the  field — the  olBccri  and  men 
who  bear  the  burden  of  day-to-day  oombat 
in  Vietnam.  Also.  I  spoke  with  wounded  men 
in  several  of  our  hospitals.  (And  bers  X 
would  digress  to  mention  ths  sad  fact  that 
to  the  soldier  who  stops  a  bullet,  be  tt  a 
fatal  Injury  or  not,  It  makes  no  difference 
that  this  war  Is  unlike  any  other  which  we 
have  fought.  To  those  serving  there  under 
combat  conduions.  this  war  Is  very  real  and 
very  personal.  It  ts  being  fought  under  the 
grimmest  at  circumsunces.  In  harsh  climate 
and  hazardous  terrain,  and  against  a  fierce, 
cunning,  dedicated  and  desperats  foe.) 

I  asked  many  quesuons  wherever  I  visited. 
Constantly  I  asked.  "Why  does  the  Viet  Cong 
fight?  Why  is  he  so  motivated?"  I  found 
that  there  are  many  answers  to  this  ptizzle. 
For  some,  guerrilla  warfare  has  almply  be- 
come a  way  of  life — to  the  second  and  third 
generation:  for  others.  It  Is  only  because 
there  is  a  gun  at  their  backs  or  their  loved 
ones  are  under  threat  of  death. 

I  asked,  too.  that  If  Hanoi  knows  It  can  no 
longer  hope  lor  a  military  victory,  why  does 
It  continue  to  support  the  aggression'  The 
answers  here  were  not  so  varied.  It  Is  to  the 
communist  world's  sdvantage  to  continue  to 
cause  the  United  States  to  commit  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  Its  conventional  fight- 
ing force  to  what  Is  essenUally  a  limited  war. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  knows  the  ooat  to  us  Is  very 
high,  and  relatively  much  greater  than  It  is 
for  his  government  and  Its  backers  elsewhere. 
Meanwhile,  be — and  communists  every- 
where—can continue  to  hope  for  an  ulti- 
mate collapse  of  the  American  will  in  the 
face  of  Increasing  U.S.  casualties,  rising  oosU. 
continued  dissension  and  demonstrations  at 
home,  and  constant  diplomauc  pressuree 
from  abroad.  The  Reds  know  that  the  col- 
lapse of  our  national  resolve  lo  see  this  com- 
mitment through  would  ulUmately  yield  far 
more  significant  gains  for  them  than,  the 
mere  takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  Is  why  I  say  there  is  no  alternative 
to  victory  for  us. 

It  U  also  why  I  say  we  must  put  Increased 
pressure  on  Hanoi.  We  must  destroy  that 
government's  ability  to  carry  on  Its  aggres- 
sion In  the  South,  and  thereby  force  ths  vic- 
tory we  seek,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  communi&ts  ever  come  to  the  peace  table. 

And,  we  must  do  this  soon. 

This  leads  to  another  Important  questloa 
I  asked  repeatedly:  "How  best  can  we  win 
this  war?  What  should  we  be  doing  that 
we  aren't  doing  now?"  This  question,  no 
matter  how  It  is  put.  Immediately  brings 
one  face  t-o  face  with  some  of  the  limita- 
tions under  which  this  war — our  side  oS  tt  at 
least — is  being  fought. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  found 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  Issue.  But  two 
points  were  raised  over  and  over  again  by 
those  who  feel  that  military,  rather  than 
purely  political,  considerations  should  ap- 
ply to  a  greater  degree  than  is  now  the  case. 

These  two  poinu,  and  not  necessarily  in 
tiie  order  of  their  importance,  are  the  facu: 
(1)   the  enemy  makes  massive  use  oC  Cam- 


bodian territory  as  sanctuary,  and  (3)  our 
fliers  are  too  severely  restricted  as  to  Vbm 
targets  they  might  strtke  in  North  Vlstnam. 

A  lubetantlal  number  of  thoss  who  spoke 
oo  either  of  these  two  points  did  so  with 
conviction  and  from  a  base  of  extensive  mlU- 
tary  knowledge  and  experience.  Some,  unfor- 
tunately, did  so  with  no  smaU  sense  of 
frustration. 

How.  they  ask,  can  we  defeat  an  enemy 
who — when  badly  hurt — Is  free  to  take  re- 
fugs  In  so-called  "neutral"  territory:  that  Is. 
In  nelgblMrlng  Cambodia,  or  tor  that  matter 
back  across  the  "demiUtarised  xone"  into 
home  base.  And  from  those  safe  havens. 
these  same  units — regrouped.  resuppUed.  and 
restored  to  strength  with  freeh  troops — re- 
turn to  South  Vietnamese  territory  in  efforts 
to  overrun  our  smaller  outposts  or  to  am- 
bush our  patrols.  Following  this  pattern, 
such  enem^  imiu  infUct  far  more  American 
and  allied  casualties  than  would  otherwise 
bs  the  case.  At  a  minimum,  especially  in 
ths  Central  Highlands  border  area,  they  Ue 
down  far  greater  numbers  of  our  troops  than 
Vaake  st»  and  potenitel  would  otherwise 
Justify.  ' 

Even  the  layman  must  ask.  bow  can  we 
defeat  an  enemy  who  has  ready  aocaas  lo 
prlvUeged  sanctuary?  Are  we  facing  an  UD- 
eodlng  stalemate — another  Korea"  The  an- 
swer has  got  to  be — no! 

Aa  to  the  bombing  in  the  North,  I  am  not 
goUig  to  pretend  that  I  know  exactly  wbst 
targets  ws  should  be  hitting  that  are  now 
"off  Umlu."  I  could  make  some  guesses,  and 
so  could  most  of  you.  (I  suspect  the  enemy's 
alrfl^elds  would  be  high  on  both  our  lists  ) 
Neither  am  I  going  to  attempt  to  suggest 
bow  t>est  the  port  of  Haiphong  might  be  ren- 
dered useless  to  ths  enemy  as  far  as  war 
materials  are  oonoemed. 

I  am  going  to  state,  however,  on  the  basts 
of  my  discussions  In  South  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  with  knowledgeable  individuals  here  at 
home,  that  If  the  military  feels  that  its  pilots 
need  greater  opUons — both  to  hurt  the  enemy 
more  and  to  offset  the  tremendous  risks  they 
ars  Caking  every  day— then  It  is  time  to  re- 
consider the  existing  restrictions.  And,  If 
our  best  military  minds  agree  that  the  con- 
tinued traffic  of  strategic  goods  Into  Hai- 
phong Is  costing  us  Increased  casualties  and 
Indefinitely  prolonging  the  war,  then  I  be- 
lieve the  military  should  be  permitted  to  cut 
off  that  traffic  by  whatever  method  Is  deemed 
moet  practical  and  feasible- 
Setting  these  problems  aside  for  the 
moment.  I  ain  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
that  my  findings  with  regard  to  the  morale 
of  the  American  fighting  man  in  Vietnam 
coincide  with  what  you  have  heard  and  read 
elsewhere.  Daspite  great  haaards  and  great 
handicaps,  the  morale  of  our  troops  there 
could  not  be  better.  All  America  can  be  tre- 
mendously proud  of  them,  as  Individuals  and 
as  fighting  units. 

Our  mlUtary  leader*  there — espedally 
those  who  saw  combat  duty  in  World  War  H 
and  Korea — -volunteered  time  and  ikgaln  that 
this  is  the  flneet  figbUng  force  America  has 
ever  sent  Into  battle,  that  thees  men  are 
better  trained,  better  equipped,  better  moti- 
vated, and  that  they  have  all  the  spirit 
neoeaaary  to  see  a  tough  Job  througli.  I 
srould  add  that  our  military  leadership  there 
Is  truly  superb,  from  General  Westmoreland 
oo  down.  In  all  commands  and  in  aU  servloes 
that  I  observed.  In  addition,  the  coopera- 
tion between  serrtces  Is  excellent  and  per- 
haps unparalleled  in  our  previous  wartime 
expcrlei)ce. 

IT  my  visit  bo  Vietnam  caused  me  to  have 
reservations  ot  any  kind,  it  was  In  regard  to 
the  seeming  lack  of  spirit  and  motivation 
on  the  part  of  the  Vletnamase  people  them- 
selves. As  you  walk  about  the  strssts  of 
Saigon  and  other  populatloa  oantsn,  you 
cannot  help  but  notice  that  ths  nattvae  ap- 
pear Indifferent,  sullen,  and  sometlinss 
almost  hostile.  This  ■ininranw  Is  aoi  so 
pronounced  in  niral  areas,  aiad  It  was  not 
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true  of  the  groups  of  children  we  lew  aX 
■e«m  KfiooU  boUi  in  and  near  S^gon. 

But  U  the  imJle  hee  gone  out  of  tbe-t  lend, 
one  doee  not  hart  to  reflect  too  deeply  to 
underetend    why.     Our    offldeU,    wlw    !»" 
worked  with  end  even  UTOd  with  the  people 
there  lor  eny  length  of  time,  ere  quick  to 
defend  them  end  to  point  to  the  feet  thet 
moet  of  them  h»Te  known  nothing  But  wer 
their  entire  UTee.     Aleo.   while  meny  Vlet- 
nemeee  ere  Ured  of  deeth  end  deetrucuon  to 
the  point  of  dlecour*gement  end  dlelntereet, 
the  me)c«lty  ere  not  willing  to  give  up  to  the 
Coaununlste  end  Ite  eo-called  Netlonel  Ub- 
ereaoii  Front.     Thle  they  proved  laet  yeer. 
when  deeplte  Viet  Cong  threate,  eighty  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  eiercleed  thetl  privi- 
lege   of    voting    tor    r»preeent»Uvee    to    the 
National  Conetltuent  Aaeembly — a  deer  re- 
Icetlao  of  the  Pront  and  what  It  etande  for. 
On  the  military   ilde,   1   wee  eeeured   that 
liven  good  leedeimhlp  the  Vletnameee  eoldler 
U  courageous   and   highly   effective.    While 
this  leadership  U  not  more  than  "average ' 
In  many  unlU.  there  U  continued  Improve- 
meat.     It  must   be  remembered,  of  course, 
tb^t   the  Vietnamese  Army   has  taken  tre- 
mendous   punlehment   for   Its   relaOve  slM. 
It  hes  suffered  over  4«.000  combat  deaths  In 
the  past  sU  yeaial     Also,  as  one  three-year 
veteran  pointed  out  to  me.  the  Vietnamese 
Army   today   comparee   very   favorably   with 
that    of    South    Korea    during    the    coaOlct 
there.     Mow.  In  Vietnam,  the  ROK  troope  are 
the  object  of  high  praise  among  aU  the  alUea. 
and  the  object  of  much  fear  among  the  Viet 
Cong.  ,     , 

Proper  training  ajnd  the  development  or 
leadership  In  depth  cannot  come  overnight. 
H  takes  skill,  time,  and  patience  on  the  part 
of  our  advlsere.  I  saw  young  Vletnameoe 
recrulu  In  their  training  campe.  The  mate- 
rial U  there,  they  seemed  eager  to  learn  and 
to  learn  right.  After  aU,  at  stake  are  their 
Individual  Uvee.  ss  weU  ae  the  future  of 
their  oountry. 

The  number  one  quesuon  asked  In  Viet- 
nam— Just  as  here  at  home — Is  how  long  will 
the  Job  take.  To  this  question.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  I  received  only  opinions  for  an- 
swers.  Nevertheless,  many  are  willing  to 
venture  that  the  large  scale  mlUtary  war- 
that  Is  clashes  of  major  units — may  already 
be  nearlng  ad  end.  that  1987  may  see  the 
last  of  It. 

I  hope  so.  for  clearly  this  would  mean 
many  lass  American  casualties.  But  that 
stui  leaves  three  other  "wars."  the  guerrllU 
war,  the  political  war,  and  the  economic 
war. 

The  llrst  of  thwe  may  well  take  the  ten 
years  that  many  have  projected.  It  was 
about  that  long  In  the  PhlUpplnes,  and  longer 
In  Malaysia.  And  pockets  of  resistance  sUll 
remain  In  both  of  these  oountrlee.  But  vic- 
tory In  Vietnam's  guerrilla  war  Is  Intimately 
rotated  to  progress  In  the  other  two.  It  de- 
pends In  large  part  on  the  whole  alow  procees 
of  naUoo-bulldlng.  restoring  a  ragged  econ- 
omy and  developing  a  much  larger  corps  of 
able  civilian  leaders  down  to  the  last  hamlet. 
Even  without  conunulng  conflict,  sssaaal- 
natlons  of  village  chiefs,  teachers  and  (Ul 
represenutlvse  of  law  and  order,  the  odds 
against  quick  success  are  great.  Regional. 
ethical,  religious  and  other  cultural  dlBer- 
ences  are  tremendous  practical  barriers  to 
political  unity  In  Vietnam. 

Given  all  these  problems — most  of  which 
have  been  aired  repeatedly  In  the  press 
here — and  considering  our  more  than  fl.OOO 
combat  deaths.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  I  am 
Irequently  ssked.  'Is  It  worth  the  sacrtHces 
we  are  making?  "  Does  the  freedom  of  those 
faraway  people  really  mean  that  much  to 
us?- 

Uy  answer  Is  "Tes."  but  not  because  I 
think  that  our  national  Intereet  Is  Inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  collective  welfare 
of  the  Vietnamese.  Vy  answer  la  based  on 
the  conviction  that  our  involvement  Is  es- 
sential In  order  to  astabllsh — even  at  great 
ooet  in  Uvea  and  money — txiat  arnMd  aggrea- 


tfoo  by  the  forces  ot  communlsro  cannot  stjo- 
eeed.  If  this  bs  the  test  case,  and  Tm  cer- 
tain that  It  Is,  we  must  oonvlnoe  the  commu- 
nist world  that  Its  stratagem  ol  eo-oalJed 
-wars  of  nattosal  Uberauon"  will  not  work. 
Herein.  I  think,  Uaa  our  true  national  Inter- 
est. If,  while  suceeedlng  In  this  efftx^  we 
help  maintain  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  another  country,  well  and  good  But  that 
goal  alone  Is  not  enough.  It  Is  our  own  long- 
range  freedom  and  Independence  that  we 
seek  to  me'"**'" 

Meanwhile,  let  us  bring  about  our  victory 
In  the  least  possible  time,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible casualUee.  Let  us  reexamine  all  of  the 
Umltauons  now  placed  on  our  oUlltary  to 
make  sure  theee  do  not  sund  In  the  way  of 
our  vital  objecuvee. 

Let  us  say  {o  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cam- 
bodia— and  to  the  world  generally — we  will 
no  longer  tolerate  the  use  of  his  land  by  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vletnameee  regulars. 
Let  us  follow  that  warning,  after  reasonable 
notice,  with  poslUve  action.  And  let  us  ac- 
cept military  Judgment  as  to  the  need  to 
lift  the  restrictions  on  bombing  In  the  North, 
and  with  reepect  to  closing  the  pert  ol 
Balphong. 

But  regardless  of  targete  or  tactics,  I  say 
let  us  pUe  on  the  pressure  until  we  hsve 
broken  either  the  enemy's  will  or  his  abUlty 
to  carry  on  the  light.  When  we  hurt  him 
hard  enough  long  enough,  we  will  have  our 
victory.     There  Is  no  other  way. 


Whereas,  wlsoonsta's  program  has,  ftctn 
the  start,  sought  to  finance  Its  beneflte  fslrly, 
and  to  encourage  all  employers  to  provide 
steadier  JotM  Ineofar  as  practicable;  and 

Whereas,  Wisconsin,  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  labor  and  management,  has  con- 
tinued to  strengthen  Its  Jobless  beneOt  sys- 
t«n  and  to  encourage  responsible  scUon  by 
every  state  to  Impcr^ve  Ita  unemployment 
oocnpenaatlon  taw; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Warren  P.  Knowles.  Oov- 
emor  of  the  state  of  Wleoonaln,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  36th  annlverslty  date  ol  Amer- 
ica's first  Jobless  benefit  law.  namely  January 
38,  1M7,  as  Unemployment  OompensaUoo 
Day,  to  be  observed  by  such  ceremonlee  ss 
mAy  further  pubUc  understanding  of  this 
program,  recognize  the  part  played  by  var- 
ious Individuals  and  organisations  In  lu  de- 
velopment, and  encourage  further  Improve- 
ments In  the  general  public  Intereet. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  ol  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affiled.  Done  at  the 
Capitol  In  the  Caty  ot  Madison  this  eleventh 
day  of  January  In  the  year  of  our  Ixjcd  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  alxty-seven. 
WsasjtH  P.  KMOWLsa, 

Gorernor. 


WiKouia  ProcUimi  Uacaplojmeat  Coi«- 
pcBMiioa  Day 
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Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  28,  1932,  35  years 
ago,  the  Bute  of  Wisconsin  pioneered 
with  the  enactment  ol  this  country's 
first  State  unemployment  compensation 
law. 

This  landmark  legislation  has  been 
recognized  by  Oof.  Warren  P.  Knowles 
in  his  proclamation  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  Day  In  Wisconsin. 

The  designation  of  this  day  reflects  on 
the  progress  we  have  made  since  1932  in 
helping  to  provide  opportunities  for  our 
citlEens  and  I  am  proud  of  the  role  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  played  in  these 
efforts. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  it  is  my  pleasure 
to,  at  this  time,  include  a  proclamation 
by  Wisconsin's  Gov.  Warren  Knowles 
proclaiming  January  28  "ITnemployment 
Compensation  Day": 

A  PMOCLAMATIOM 

Whereas.  35  years  ago.  on  Janiiary  M.  l»3a. 
America's  first  state  unemployment  compen- 
sation meae\ire  was  signed  Into  law  by  Wis- 
consin's Governor,  Philip  P-  La  PoUette;  and 

Whereas.  Wisconsin's  pioneering  action  and 
leadesahlp  in  this  field  helped  to  Influence 
the  development  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation prlnclplee  and  programs  In  this  coun- 
try, and  paved  the  way  for  enactment  of 
state  laws  throughout  the  nation  In  coonec- 
uoo  with  the  SocUl  Security  Act  ot  I9a»; 
and 

Whereas.  Wisconsin's  Jobless  benefit  prt>- 
gram  has  helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  since  It  was  launched  on  January 
M,  1933;  has  sustained  their  buying  power 
during  layoffs:  and  has  thereby  strengthened 
the  whole  eacoomy  ot  this  State:  and 


ExteadiM  the  Vote  to  Ift-Year-OUs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  Sit  ONCE 

or  ooiudtTicui 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

AfoTutav,  January  SO,  19S7 
Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
entering  a  great  period  of  a  youthful 
America,  one  in  whitii  over  hall  of  our 
citizens  are  tinder  25  years  of  age.  This 
young  generation  is  well  educated,  and 
deeply  concerned  with  national  and  in- 
ternational events.  The  vltaJ  issues 
facing  our  Nation  today  have  a  profound 
influence  upon  their  future,  perhaps  even 
more  than  those  which  any  other  gen- 
eration has  had  to  face.  These  problems 
are  Irustratingly  complex,  and  yet  cry 
out  lor  some  form  of  action, 

I  believe  a  symptom  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  widespread  campus  demonstrations, 
sit-ins,  picketing,  speechmaking,  and  all 
the  other  activities  in  which  our  young 
people  are  engaging.  To  their  parents 
and  the  older  generations  such  behavior 
Is  often  looked  upon  with  something  akin 
to  liorror,  or  as  proof  that  today's  youth 
has  gone  wild.  Rather,  it  seems  to  me 
a  manifestation  of  the  very  real  and  per- 
haps Justified  frustration  which  an  In- 
formed youth  population  feels  when  con- 
fronted with  today's  problems  without 
any  real  means  of  effecUvely  expressing 
themselves. 

One  exceUent  way  to  give  young  people 
a  means  of  participating  in  the  great  is- 
sues ol  our  times  is  to  extend  to  our  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-old  citizens  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections.  While  this 
would  allow  practically  all  of  our  college 
age  youths  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote, 
it  would  not  automatically  mean  the  end 
of  student  demonstrations.  It  will  en- 
able, however,  this  alert  and  Informed 
segment  of  our  population  to  become  bet- 
ter infused  Into  the  body  ot  our  democ- 
racy. Instead  of  having  to  stand  by  the 
sidelines  and  vent  their  frustrations  by 
carrying  picket  signs,  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  directly  In  the 
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orderly  prooesses  of  detnoeratte  corern- 
meiit. 

I  believe  that  extending  the  rote  to  our 
youth  will  also  have  a  very  salatory  effect 
upon  our  legislative  and  executive  bodies. 
It  will  become  necessary  for  them  to  be 
much  more  aware  of,  and  responsive  to,  a 
new  group  of  voters  with  fresh  Ideas  and 
new  approaches  to  our  problems.  In  like 
maimer,  this  vast  reservoir  of  young  peo- 
ple who  are  currently  studying  and  dis- 
cu.ssing  the  great  national  and  interna- 
tional Issues  would  be  more  inclined  to 
offer  the  fruits  of  their  intellectual  labors 
once  given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
directly  in  national  elections.  As  Adlai 
Stevenson  remarked  some  years  ago: 

The  IS  year  old  of  today  Is  more  sware  of 
national  and  world  events  than  ever  before. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  Increasing 
trend,  and  that  our  youths  of  18,  19,  and 
20  are  no  less  inlonned  on  the  average 
than  those  between  21  and  25  years  ol 
age. 

Carl  E.  Sanders,  former  Oovemor  of 
Georgia,  where  18-year-olds  have  been 
allowed  to  vote  since  1943  has  sUted: 

During  more  than  30  years,  theee  younger 
voters  have  repeatedly  shown  mature  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Oovemor  lurther  remarked : 
I  think  that  now.  perhaps  more  than  ever 
before,  political  life  needs  an  mtuslon  of 
Idealism,  and  ths  largest  single  source  of 
that  Idealism  Is  our  young  peopls.  It  bss 
often  been  aald  that  our  nation's  youth  are 
our  greatest  asset:  If  this  Is  true,  as  I  believe, 
then  extending  the  franchise  to  them  Ineuree 
the  maximum  utilization  of  that  as-vet.  Be- 
tides, courts  cease  to  recognise  men  as  Juve- 
niles after  their  Igtb  birthday;  federal  relief 
for  dependent  children  Is  suspended  upon 
reaching  the  age  a<  IS,  and,  of  course,  the 
minimum  draft  age  Is  IS. 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conunlttee,  ttw  Honorable  John 
M.  Bailey,  has  said: 

Many  of  our  young  people  have  become  In- 
volved In  polltlce  and  are  happy  to  perform 
any  task  from  ringing  doorbells  to  running 
campaigns.  They  are  knowledgeable  on 
Issues,  articulate  In  debete.  and  committed 
to  our  way  of  life.-  We  ahould  do  everything 
we  can  to  prtMnote  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  grant  all 
people  over  the  age  of  IB  the  right  to  vote. 

It  seons  obvious  to  me  that  if  we  are 
willing  to  ask  our  young  men  to  give  up 
their  lives  on  a  foreign  battlefield,  the 
very  least  we  can  offer  them  in  return 
is  the  opportunity  to  participate  through 
enfranchisement  In  the  selection  of  those 
who  will  make  the  crucial  decisions  for 
the  nation.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
the  right  to  vote  Is  to  t>e  considered  a 
reward  for  military  service.  Rather,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours,  where  we  consider  that  a 
citizen  is  mature  enough  to  be  given  the 
responsibility  to  operate  sophisticated 
modem  weapons  and  he  is  called  upon  to 
risk  his  very  life,  then  he  should  also  be 
considered  mature  enough  to  participate 
directly  in  the  processes  of  representa- 
tive government.  Modem  communica- 
tions are  so  raold  that  even  the  service- 
man far  from  home  is  kept  well-informed 
and  abreast  of  the  criteria  necessary  for 
intelligent  and  responsible  decisions  as 
a  voter.  Indeed,  because  of  his  personal 
gtake  In  the  quality  of  his  representa- 
tives in  the  Federal  Oovenuneot,  tha 
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military  man  is  probably  able  to  make 
a  more  dispassionate  decision,  than  many 
citizens  at  home. 

To  tax  our  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old 
citizens  without  giving  them  the  right  to 
vote  Ignores  the  great  rallying  cry  of  our 
War  of  Independence  that  there  be  "no 
taxation  without  representation."  At 
the  very  least  we  should  allow  these 
young  people  a  role  in  selecting  those 
who  will  have  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining how  their  tax  dollars  are  to 
be  spent. 

Unfortunately,  too  large  a  portion  of 
our  young  people  still  leave  school  at 
about  the  age  of  18,  just  when  their 
knowledge  and  interest  In  national  af- 
fairs Is  at  its  highest.  By  the  time  they 
reach  21.  most  of  them  are  preoccupied 
with  family  and  work,  their  enthusiaon 
for  public  affairs  has  greatly  diminished. 
and  thereafter  they  usually  follow  a 
course  of  indifference  toward  their  vot- 
ing rights.  Allowing  this  group  to  par- 
ticipate in  national  elections  at  the  point 
when  their  political  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm is  tiighest,  would  offer  the  best 
possible  training  in  citizenship  and  would 
develop  the  habits  ne<»ssary  for  a  life- 
time of  civic  responsibility. 

Prior  Congresses  have  seen  the  fntro- 
duction  of  legislation  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18,  and  yet  no  final  action  was 
ever  taken.  I  believe  this  to  be  an  Issue 
of  major  Importance,  an  idea  that  has 
ripened  in  our  day,  and  one  behind  which 
both  political  parties  can  unite.  Its 
adoption  would  add  very  real  distinction 
to  the  achievements  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Hypocritical,  bat  Profitabk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  c&UToaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  January  30.  19$? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  an  Increasing  public  Interest  In  the 
subject  of  our  trade  relations  with  other 
nations.  This  is  evident  in  the  more  fre- 
quent appearance  of  news  columns,  edi- 
torials, and  cartoons  which  deal  with  the 
subject.  A  recent  example  is  the  column 
by  James  J.  Kllpatrick  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  January  24, 1987. 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  the  article  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

HTPOCBmCAl.,    BUT   PEOrrTAM-* 

(By  J&m«  J.   Kllpft tricky 
U  poUtlc*  Is  tbe  an  of  the  poaslble.  how 
U  oae  to  dsAQe  diplomacy?     Aa  tha  art  ot 
tba  hypocritical?     Aa  the  art  of  tba  Incoa- 
slstent? 

On*  aearchea  Id  vaixj  for  eocne  rational  ex- 
plaDatlon  for  poUclea  of  world  trada  and 
mutual  alliance  tliat  often  appear  to  ba 
working  at  crou  purpoaes.  Brttlau's  guar&n- 
tN  of  the  sale  of  a  S38  million  fertilizer  plant 
to  Communist  Cuba  la  merely  the  most  r»- 
cent  In  a  series  of  events  that  suggest  that  In 
International  affairs,  the  almighty  doUar  b*- 
cocnes  the  dominant  factor. 

By  general  agreement  among  Latin  Ameri- 
can observers,  Castro's  Cuba  la  broke.     Her 


credit  with  non-Cooauaunlat  ooun tries  la 
worthless.  Her  exporu  to  tba  non-Commu- 
nUt  world  have  dropped  from  t350  mUIlon  In 
1»M  to  aiOO  million  last  year,  tf  an  unde- 
sirable regime  may  be  toppled  by  an  eco- 
nomic squeeze  (and  thia  is  precisely  Uie 
argument  used  to  support  sanctions  against 
the  Ian  Smith  regime  in  Rhodesia).  Cuba's 
troubles  would  appear  to  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  apply  new  pressures.  But  the 
government  of  Britain  sees  nothing  wrong 
In  guaranteeing  a  Ove-year  credit  on  the 
fertUtser  plant.  The  deal  will  make  Cuba 
stronger,  not  weaker:  and  It  wUl  represent 
a  nice  profit  to  the  British  firm  of  SlmoQ- 
Carves.     What  price  mutual  friendship? 

The  some  question  has  been  raised  in  re- 
cent months  In  reference  to  West  Oermany's 
financial  support  of  a  steel  mill  in  North 
Vietnam.  Last  fall  the  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  censuring  West  Germany  for  the 
deal,  but  the  deal  goes  through.  Only  last 
month,  arrangementa  were  made  final  by 
which  our  good  friends  In  Europe  wUl  finance 
a  mammoth  Flat  factory  In  the  Soviet  TTnlMi 
There  la  some  disagreement  among  the  ex- 
perts on  whether  the  factory  could  be  con- 
verted to  tank  production;  but  there  U  no 
disagreement  that  the  plant  wUl  strengthen 
the  Soviet  domestic  economy  and  make  the 
Russian  worker's  Ufe  bett«r  under  Commu- 
nist rule. 

Yet  our  own  govemment  is  just  aa  daeply 
involved  as  our  European  alllaa  In  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Surely  It 
is  not  questioned  that  the  real  enemy  la 
Vietnam  Is  the  Soviet  Onion.  The  aircraft, 
the  mlssl  lea,  the  rifles,  ths  tnicka.  t2i« 
grenades,  the  bullets — the  wteola  array  ot 
wsapons  used  to  kUl  American  troop* — may 
be  traced  to  Soviet  sourcse.  Russian  ships 
continue  to  supply  vital  petroleum  througli 
the  port  of  Haiphong.  Without  Soviet  sup- 
port, the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese could  not  maintain  tlielr  war. 

So  how  does  the  President  of  the  United 
States  react? 

"We  are  shaping  a  new  future  of  enlarged 
partnersnip  In  nuclear  afTali*,  tn  •oooamlc 
and  technical  cooperaUon,  in  trade  negotia- 
Uona.  In  political  oonsultaUon,  and  In  work- 
ing together  with  the  governmenta  and  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  .  .  .  When  we  have  differed  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  have  tried  to  diffsr  quietly. 
and  with  courtesy,  and  without  renooi.*' 

The  President  ticked  off  apeclfic  achlere- 
menta — a  treaty  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space,  an  agreement  on  direct  air  filghts  be- 
tween New  York  and  Uoscow,  the  removal 
of  trade  restrictions  od  more  than  400  Items, 
the  granting  of  credlU  by  the  U£.  Kiport- 
Import  Bank  to  Communiet  satellite  natkMH. 
a  renewal  of  the  cultural  agreement  with 
ttie  Sortet  Union.  He  urged  the  Congreae 
"bo  help  our  foreign  and  commercial  Osde 
policies  by  passing  an  East-West  trads  UU 
and  by  approving  our  consular  convention 
wltb  the  Soviet  Union." 

And  m  the  next  breath,  Jotinson  turned 
to  the  war  m  Vietnam.  Our  purpose  m 
Vietnam,  he  aald.  Is  to  prevent  the  Cccn- 
muQist  from  taking  over  Soutbeast  Asia. 
He  deacrlbed  ths  enemy  aa  a  "stubborn  ad- 
versary who  is  oommltted  to  tbe  use  of  force 
and  terror  to  settle  poUtlcal  queaUons."  If 
the  Communists  are  not  checked  in  Viet- 
nam, now,  "the  world  can  expect  to  pay 
a  greater  price  to  check  them  later." 

It  is  reported  In  Washington  that  the  SUU 
Department  Is  making  the  strongest  possible 
representations  and  proteau  to  Britam 
against  England's  financing  of  the  dsal  with 
Communist  Cuba.  The  Brttlah  are  not  Im- 
pressed by  theee  remonstrances,  and  with 
good  reason.  If  the  United  States  itself  per- 
sists in  simultaneously  treating  the  Soviet 
Union  both  aa  friend  and  enconj,  why  ahould 
Britain  do  otherwise?  Tbs  poUcy  may  be 
illogical,  inoonslitent,  hypocrioeal,  and  la- 
defenslble.    But  it's  profitableitoo. 
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or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxnfoxs 
IN  THB  HOT78S  OF  RDTUtSKNTATIVlS 

Arondny,  Janaary  30,  ltS7 
Mr  MURPHY  ojnUnoli.   Mr  Speaker,  jjqj,    j    ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ttw  m\A.  mut  Hope  t»i»t  m.  JohBMOt     be  «•  fomg  «o  h»T.  to  f*^  °"  «»»«■ 
^,_      .J  w ^T?Z— .~H  ..  »>..  ^M  «     wbit  Witt  UMi  wir  on  »nd  eyerytblni.  but 

rauon  that  prompud  lU  MDdlnf .  u>«t  It  would  b«  "only"  8% .  ..,,„, 

n«>uu  —V  y.-^,.  ,j^^  ^  niAnleil  mm  wlU»  about  M.ooo  oJ 

^^^^^^^^_^^  taxable  Income.     He'd  only  pay  about  (5  a 
~~^^^^^^~~^  montii  more,  or  WO  a  year,  the  man  said. 
It  didn't  sound  like  much;    what  can  you 
PuM    Pcrccataf  e*  buy  tbeaa  days  with  (00  anyway?     But  that 
doeant  count  the  »1,000  he  l>  already  pay- 
ing, which  la  eomethtng  elM  and  no  nnaB 
percentage. 

Then  If  be'B  lucky  enough  to  get  a  rale* 
thl»  year,  hell  pay  XB*^  of  the  extra  money 

'?''s^rw«s:su''S'e°u'rs^  ^    "^^'^^^  s  t^h^f r,  trutr^-'tax-L";?!  g-^-sSuih-. 

°piriSt''hr'^ej?^"'r^.s:s;  «T«Ho.s.o,«=.K«sK.TA^  ^^^r<^^'z'^^.rr^'^:t ^^^ 

Johiuon'B  effort  to  avoid  a  new  arms  r«oe  Monday,  January  30, 19S7  amail   amount;   that   u.  "only"  about  l", 

between  the  TTnlted  States  and  the  Soviet  „r.muni™     vfr  Rn^kn-  in  the  m""  "^"^  ""'''  "^"^  ""  anyway.    By  i»6» 

Union.  **'•  yODNOER.     J"-f ?«S*^"J  "**  that  meana  a  total  Social  Securltj  and  Medl- 

Such  oomneauon— wttli  regard  to  an-  January  28  laaue  of  the  WaU  Street  Jour-  ^are  tax  of  6%  on  the  employe',  wagea  coir- 

u.^^^of^exan.p.^u.d be  ^^^^,^^^1,^'^'^^^.^^^,:  T,^t^-'-^^-^:r^vr^T.'s:. 

•";SS:i^drSe"we.ijn  ^onip«>n  ha.     ^^-»^«i,,^^<^,'S  ZTJ^^t>    ''^^"■irc::.',^^  loet  count,  that  10^. 

not  been  disclosed,  of  course,  but  the     follows.  p— ~«t»o™  you've    got    a    headache,    your    arithmetic 

President  made  clear  hi»~eamest  desire  \f~„       ^^__1    >  break,  down. 

to  slow  down  the  arms  race  In  his  state  of  (»»  Vermont  HoT««r)  ^u  you  can  remember  u  that  .onMho" 

IS     T^rii,  .ttnli-.  ThU  1.   the   saaaon  of  chui.   and   fever,     you've  forgotten  the  Oovemor  and  the  May- 

ttie  union  aonresB.  _.__-_.,  ^_,       eapeelaUy   for   thoae   of    u.   who   enjoy   the     or.     The  Goremor  in  thU  ca»»  like,  to  re- 

NOW,  as  the  Chicago  new»I»Pej  «^  r^Sed  air  of  New  Tork  city.  And  if.  mind  everybody  that  he  take,  "only  "  lO'i 
tlie  country  and  the  world  hope  Moscow  „^nj^,ng  no,  uttie  It  takaa  to  give  you  of  their  earning,  at  the  most,  and  for  moet 
respooda   In    the    spirit    of    reason    that     big  mUerlee.  people  if.  hardly  more  than  e%,  which  by 

motlTated  the  President.  with  the  mouth  thermometer  regUterlng     thl.    time   Mem.   like   a    pittance   Indeed. 

Uaia  unanimous  consent  I  Include  no  more  than  lOO  degrees,  your  noee  run.,  something,  we  .uppou,  mu.t  be  left  for  the 
tha  Nrsa  MUtorlal  In  the  RxcoEB,  as  fol-  your  eye.  irater.  your  bone,  ache  and  every  Mayor  of  Fun  City,  who  take,  away  no  more 
usncwa  euivuiua  moMle  fe»U  like  you  lu«  ftnlahed  the  Super     than  a  1   of  net  taxable  Income  and  only 

*""•■  .    _  ,        ,-  ,,un,      Bowl  came.  6%   ot   what  you  apend  of  what  you  have 

irrem  th«  Chicago  DaUy  N«w».  Jan.  n,  1»«71         whSmake.  the  reaction  Mem  Incommen-     Mt. 

Av^tTXKQ  A  Nsw  AkMa  BAGS  euz«te  with  the  provocation  la  that  the  nor-         somehow  you  do  have  Mcnethlng  left,  uid 

BlpartlMn  mpport  ha.  emerged  lor  Prert-     maj  body  temperature  U  »8.«  degree.     Tho.     m  the  proceM  you've  taught  the  lady  of  the 

dent  Johnaou'i  effort  to  avoid   a  new   and      100  degree,  on  the  Fahrenheit  Kale  U  barely      house  a  valuable  le«DC  In  the  difference  be- 

potentlally  dlMatrou.  arm.   race   with   the     a   I"*    IncreaM.     Let   the   rlM   top  a%   and      tween  groM  and  net.     So  perbap.  there  U 

soviet  Dnlon     Both  Mite  Manxneld.  Senate     you're  apt  to  face  not  only  miMrlM  but  .  big     lome  comfort  In  being  told  that  thl.  yeM 

maloTltT  leader  and  Everett  DlrkMn,  minor-     doctor'.  bUl.  what  you  have  left  will  be  worth  only  a.5% 

Ity   leader    have   endorwd    the   attempt   to         In  mich  a  .tate  If.  hard  enough  anyway  to     leM  In  the  market  place  than  what  It  would 

r^eh  an  aKreeroent  against  deploying  anO-     read  the  morning  headllna,  and  you're  cer-     nave  been  worth  last  year. 

inllldle  mtem.  talnly  not  In  the  beet  mood  to  react  with         in  any  event.  If.  plain   enough  that  the 

Such  •  nroDoeal  U  aMumed  to  he  the  prln-      proper  gratefulneM  to  the  lateM  w«d  from     rlM  In  the  cost  of  aboea  and  grocerle..  even  If 

eloal  Item  in  the  m.«Mg«  to  MoMow  earned     the  Bureau  ot  Labor  StatlaUoi.  it  unount.  to  t%  all  over  again,  .tui  won't 

bvtta  reaooolnted  US    ambaMador,  Uew-         Right  there  on  page  one  It  My.  that  food      booet  your  coat  of  Uvlng  u  much  u  the  co.t 

eUvn  Thomoion     A  great  deal  hang,  on  the      price,  thl.  year  ebould  go  up  by  "only"  about     of  government.     The  BLe,  Incidentally  and 

Rtuelan  reply  for  U  the  Soviet,  turn,  thumb.     2%,  and  even  thl.  would  be  due  maliUy  to     quite  .hrewdly.  doeant  count  the  coet  of  gov- 

down    the  lieMura  to  build  an  antlmlMUa     price  IncreHM.  on  beef  and  dairy  producta     .rnment  a.  part  of  the  oo.t  of  living.     You 

mnu^      In      thU      country      will      become     Forgo  the  milk  and  shift  to  pork  chop.,  and      can  alw.y.  eacape  the  ooet  of  govermnenl  by 

iTFMlatlble  you  might  even  .have  off  a  percentage  point,      not  earning   anything,  going  on   pellet  and 

.    Jl.>,i.  hi~-   In   Onnirree.  fivor.  «oln«         Moreover,  according  to  the  CommlMloner     uvlng  off  the  government.     Which  1.  »me. 

..^J^^t^^lk^  ^^S^  an^     A^d      of  Labor  Stattrtlc.  the  whole  Con.umer  Prloe     thing  you  can't  do  with  the  buteher. 

ST^t^^Sii^lTit  N^mSTi^nke  ^-     In1«   Cblch  IncludM  the  prtc.  of  clothM         To  be  .ure  It  can  get  confualng  again  when 

^  ^l^^^j!^,^^^SSr^\SLMne     and  .uch  M  well  M  food)  may  not  rlM  any      y<«Te  lying  there  In  U.e  hall-dark  Uatenlng 

i^         J^^  Si   i,^^  <i>   SJ^      more  than  a  mere  a  5  % .  lo  the  teUy  explain  about  the  Oovernmenl . 

'^'^^^J^.^  .ST^  f^  ^U^         Th«  -f^"^  ="•«•  in  thta  good  new.  Mem.     new  budget.    On  an  «lmlnl.lraUv.  budget  oJ 

Sec.  McNamara.  "^^.»?^  J"    ™  ^     from  theUct  that  In  ISM.  a  lamentable  yKU-     ,1S6  bUUon  tor  flacal  1808  the  deficit  1.  '  only " 

doing  iDore  thui  experimental  work  on  the     ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  conaumer  Price     s*   ithat  I..  If  you  count  In  the  6  ■^  tax  In- 

T""^  Index  .hot  up  3.3*.  for  the  largeat  .Ingle     creoM  the  President  aaked  for),  which  doeant 

It  u  rtUI  unexplained  why  the  RUMlan.      ^^.,  ^i^  ^n^  51,57     This  chunk  out  of  the     .eetn  to  terribly  much  when  you  figure  the 

made  the  ar«t  move  toward  .ettlng  up  a  ml.-     houMhold  budget   .0  It  My.  here.  wa.  off-     udy  ot  the  houM  ran  a  bigger  percentage 

aUa    defenM.      In    these    day.    of    MMUlte     ^^  somewhat  by  wage  IncreaMa.     But  they     deficit  than  that  Juat  last  month. 

eamaiaa     the  "qilM  In  the  sky"— there  wa.     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  offMt  by  IncreaMd  Social  8«-  But  then  the  snlllng  TV  reporter  My.  Ih.t 

UtUe  hope  that  mjch  preparation,  would  go     j,^,y  payment..    On  a  net  balance  the  drop     m  thU  caae  B"*  unounM  to  »8.1  billion  and 

unnoticed.     But  the  dlMovery  forced  Mime     ^^  ^^^  purchaalng  power  amounted  to  Sl-35  a     that  between  now  and  the  end  ot  1BS8  the 

pert  of  reeponee.  week   for  the  average  worker,   or  a  decline     accumulated  deAdt  wtU  add  up  to  nearly  .20 

A  few  year.  ago.  the  reeponM  would  have      qj  "only"  !.«%.  billion.     Like  the  lady  My.,  percentage,  do 

been  nearly  automaUc.    RegardleM  of  ooet —         The  difficulty  with  trying  to  keep  all  thl.      mount  up. 

and  the  Mtlmates  run  to  .30  billion  or  straight  In  your  mind  U  the  Mplnn.  It  Or  do'wn.  For  If  the  coet  of  Uvlng  rlHe 
more — the  United  States  would  have  Mt  to  makM  your  head  ring.  The  lady  of  the  houM  a.S%  each  year,  that  la  Just  another  way  td 
work  to  beat  the  RuMlan.  at  their  own  game,  e^n  tell  you  that  the  cost  of  living  ha.  saying  that  the  dollar  each  year  I.  depredated 
That  Pre«dent  Johnson  hM  chosen  Instead  been  going  up  every  year,  almost  since  the  bj  mat  amount  In  purchMlng  power.  Now  If 
toMek  an  arms-UmltaUon  agreement  ipMk.  memory  ot  ,man  runneth  not  to  the  oon-  each  year  the  doUar  ahrlnk.  by  only  a.6',, 
volumM  for  the  ch.nge  In  the  Cold  War  trary.  but  It's  a  struggle  to  explain  to  her  »nd  U  you  can  work  the  calculus  out  In  your 
cumate  The  choice  U  le(t  to  Rusala:  U  If.  that  each  year,  moet  year.,  the  rlM  WM  head,  how  many  year,  will  It  be  Iwtore  you 
uother  spiral  In  the  arms  race  they  want,      "only"  a  percentage  point  or  ».  can  um  doUar  bllU  like  Kleenex  to  blow  your 

the  United   state,  will   have  to  match   the         she  get.  out  the  World  Almanac,  which      noM?  u       n  na 

pace:  if  they  are  willing  to  halt  work  on  their  mu  can  hardly  read  through  puffy  eyM,  and  But  the  mental  effort  la  exhaujung^  ano 
antlmlMlle  .ystem,  both  naUon.  oan  be  iolnte  out  that  rtnce  lB»e  the  ooet  of  Uv-  baaldM.  why  bother  U  each  year  the  PWMn- 
tpaM  enormou.  expenM  while  maintaining     ing  hM   gone   up   16%    everywhere,   almo.t     ment  1.  going  to  let  you  keep  fewer  and  jewer 

the  nuclear  .talemate.  ]«%  in  Mayor  UndMy'.  Fun  City.    It  mounts      doUara  anyway?  „„,„.„,„ 

mere  are  many  imponderable,  in  the  .Itu-     up.  .he  My..  ^'.^U'l^^  J^'.^TS^^^eJl  M 

auon.  the  principal  ine.  being  Red  China'.  That,  of  coui«.  U  one  trouble  with  per-  moutbjnd  woodM  r^' .^'^^J^''^ 
growing  nuclear  strength  and  the  rtate  of  centage..  Juat  the  other  evening,  for  euun-  lou.y  with  only  a  1%  fever.  Hardly  Mem. 
Blno-Sovlet  relation..    But  thl.  country,  and     pie,  the  man  In  Washington  explained  that     reasonahle. 
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TVA  Director  Fraak  Saiib's  "Poliiic*  of 
CoBservatwa"  GcMntts  Discmssiea  of 
Preserriaf  aad  ProBotJaf  Natiaa's 
Retanrces 


EXTENSION  OP  REIitARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  KKPRESENTATTVES 

Mottddii.  January  30,  19S7 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  former  colleagues, 
Frank  E.  Smith,  now  a  Director  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  has  written 
a  provocative  and  challenging  book, 
"Politics  of  Conservation"  which  com- 
ments upon  the  programs  and  operations 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
0.8.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  US.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  traces  the  con- 
servation movement  In  the  United  States. 

This  Is  a  timely  discussion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  conservation  and  the  con- 
clusions reached  are  most  Interesting, 
The  reviews  emphasize  Director  Smith's 
own  experiences  as  a  former  southern 
legislator  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  his  long  experience  In  the 
American  oonservadon  movement. 

These  reviews  are  reported  In  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  They  Included 
reviews  by  Col.  Jesse  L.  Plshback,  district 
engineer,  UjB.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Nash- 
ville. The  WaU  Street  Journal  com- 
mented favorably  In  an  e<Utoiial.  Ttie 
book  has  stimulated  much  healthy 
discussion. 

Reviewer  Sasser  says  Mr.  Smith  has 
written  a  One  book  but  failed  to  give  a 
needed,  precise  definition  of  conserva- 
tion. He  sees  the  need  for  a  "Jet-age, 
direct  dialing"  definition  and  refers 
somewhat  obliquely  to  the  "almost  divine 
origin"  of  TVA  according  to  Director 
Smith  In  his  conservation  gospel. 

Colonel  Plshback  in  his  review  feels 
there  Is  InsufBdent  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  de- 
fends the  flood  control  role  of  the  Engi- 
neers and  point,  out  that  this  program 
Inaugurated  30  years  ago  has  returned 
a  dividend  of  some  $3.40  In  flood 
damages  prevented  for  every  dollar 
Invested. 

Without  becoming  involved  In  this 
learned  discussion.  It  seems  to  me  that 
conser\'ftt|{>n  can  be  defined  as  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources  and 
the  careful,  considered  use  and  manage- 
ment of  these  resources  to  build  a  better 
life  for  all  Americans.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  a  balance  between  preserving 
natural  resources  and  the  development 
of  these  resources  by  the  Oovemment  In 
the  construction  of  dams,  reservoirs, 
waterways,  and  other  facilities:  and  by 
private  enterprise  In  mining,  lumbering, 
homebuUding,  and  other  activities.  ,We 
must  retain  the  heart  of  our  natural 
heritage — but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
do  what  is  necessary  to  provide  flood 
control,  transportation,  power — as  well 
as  jobs  and  oi>portunlUes — for  our  ex- 
ploding population. 

We  must  preserve — but  we  must  pro- 
gress,   I  feel  sure  that  Director  Smith, 


Conservationist  Sasser,  and  Engineer 
Plshback  would  accept  this  general, 
broad  deOnltlon.  The  difficulties,  of 
course,  arrive  when  decisions  are  made 
as  to  what  natural  resources  should  be 
developed  and  which  should  be  pre- 
served— and  how  this  should  be  done. 
It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  TVA.  the  VB. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  UB.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  all  havs  shown  ex- 
cellent judgment  In  these  matters  In  our 
own  Termessee  Valley  area. 

TVA  has  built  large  dams  on  the  pri- 
mary river — the  Tennessee — and  Is  now 
moving  ahead  with  tributary  develop- 
ment which  Is  necessary  and  essential. 
Its  programs  are  well  planned  and  well 
executed. 

The  US.  Corps  of  Engineers  plans  In 
the  development  of  the  Cumberland 
River  are  similarly  well  prepared;  Its 
construction  well  executed  and  Its  proj- 
ects efnclenUy  maintained  and  operated. 
There  are  those  that  agree  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  work  on  the 
Devils  Jump  Dam.  with  hlgh-i>eaklng 
power  production  In  northeast  Tefines- 
see  and  Kentucky  should  be  Initiated 
as  a  part  of  this  program.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  sites  In  the  TVA 
service  area  where  such  a  dam  can  be 
built.  It  Is  difficult  for  some  to  under- 
stand TVA's  reluctance  to  recommend 
this  project.  Growth  and  progress 
should  certainly  not  be  deterred  by  the 
opposition  of  the  private  power  Interests. 
Friends  of  TVA  also  feel  that  TVA 
should  proceed  expeditiously  with  Its 
tributary  development — on  the  Obed  and 
Emory  Rivers,  the  Elk  River,  the  Duck 
River,  and  others. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  In  its  lauda- 
tory review  praises  Author  Smith's  rec- 
ommendations for  closer  coordination  on 
resource  development  between  all  gov- 
ernments and  between  thf  components  of 
government.  This  Is  certainly  a  goal 
worthy  of  fulfillment. 

Director  Smith's  book  has  generated 
much  helpful  discussion  on  the  general 
subject  of  conservation,  discussion  which 
Is  bringing  to  the  attention  of  mllllona 
of  Americans  the  Importance  and  sig- 
nificance of  our  conservation  effort. 

Because  of  the  great  Interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  Nation  In  this  Im- 
portant field  of  conservation,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reviews  by  Jilr. 
Sasser  and  Colonel  Plshback  api^eailng 
In  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  the 
editorial  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  with 
reference  to  "Politics  of  Conservation" 
be  reprinted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ricoab. 

These  comments  follow: 
I  From   the  NaahvlUe  TenneMean.   Jan.  aa, 

IBSTI 
SoMX  OaaixvATioH.  ow  Book,  "Ths  Pouncs 

or  C0N.XXVAT10M" 
(By  Col.  JsMe  FUhback,  DUtrlct  Snglneer. 
Corps  ot  Engineers) 
Being  aware  of  the  NaahrUle  Tennessean's 
continuing  InterMt  In  ths  development  of 
natural  reeource.  In  thi.  area,  I  oonaldared 
It  appropriate  to  present  Ksme  ol>Mrvatloo« 
on  Mr.  Prank  E  Smith's  book.  "The  PoUtlc 
ot  OonMTvatlon,"  which  recently  received 
attention  In  the  paper. 

Mr.  Smith  1.  particularly  well  qualified  to 
dlKUM  th«  .ubjaet  of  oonaervatlou  with  a 
great  degree  at  authority,  for  hi.  backgrouiM 


provide,  a  broad  bue  ot  experience  Mldom 
equaled.  In  addition  to  Mrvlng  In  the  ooc- 
greM  of  the  United  StatM  for  33  yeara,  and 
M  a  dlreotor  of  the  Tennrasee  Valley  Author- 
ity, a  naUonally-ivcognlsed  agency  In  the 
oonaervatlon  field,  be  haa.  undoubtedly,  made 
the  subject  of  "oonawation"  one  of  exten- 
.Ire  .tudy.  Hla  experience  ae  a  Journalist 
and  a  newspapor  editor  also  contributed  not 
only  to  hi.  wealth  of  experience,  but  to  th. 
readability  ot  hi.  book  u  well. 

I  am  particularly  ImpresMd  with  the  broad 
ooverage  of  ths  hletory  of  conservation  which 
Mr.  Smith  wM  able  to  accompliah  m  a  rela- 
tively short  book.  OC  psrtlcular  UUereet  was 
hi.  Insight  Into  the  contrlbutloa  ot  Individ- 
ual, and  group,  which  were  moat  Influential 
In  .haplng  our  national  oonaervatlon  pollclM 
and  program.. 

I  am  perhaps  Mnsitlve  to  ofulMlona  of  Mg- 
niOcanoe  to  the  Army  Corps  oC  Englnecra, 
but  I  do  believe  the  InterrelatlolMhlp  of  mlU- 
tary  and  clvU  function,  haa  been  of  Imznensft 
.Ignlflcance  not  only  In  furthering  .ucce«  In 
war.  but  also  of  fostering  vltaUty,  Integrity 
and  high  morale  on  the  civil  aide.  Mr.  Smith 
aUudM  but  briefly  to  thl.  interrelationship 
In  oonnectlon  with  the  ClvU  War. 

A  second  omlMlon  ot  slgnlflcanoe  In  the 
binary  1.  the  part  played  by  the  land  grant 
coUeges  of  the  nation.  I  am  uncertain  as  to 
the  date  of  legislation  authorising  their  es- 
tabUsbment,  but  shortly  after  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  theM  InstltuUon.  were  beginning 
to  turn  out  the  tzalned  pecaonnal  needed  in 
large  number,  in  the  rapidly-expanding 
nation. 

Until  that  time  th*  MUltary  Academy  of 
West  Point,  under  the  Corpe  ot  Snglneelm,  m 
Mr.  Smith  indicates,  had  mpplled  a  large 
.hare  of  the  talent  required  to  manage  oon- 
MrvaUon  projects.  After  the  land  grant  ool- 
legw  got  going.  West  Point  wm  eeparated 
frocQ  the  Corps  of  Engineer*,  although  Ita 
top  graduatM  oonunued,  m  a  general  rale, 
to  chooae  to  enter  the  officer  ocrpt  u  en- 
gineers. 

Deaervlng  particular  attention  wm  hi. 
analyal.  of  the  proper  ooncept  of  "wlldtrnaM 
preeervation."  A.  Mr.  Smith  statM,  "the 
anafers  to  the  kind  of  unreaaonlng  opposl- 
tloo  to  any  change  from  the  original  sa  M- 
poused  m  too  much  of  the  preservatlonlst- 
oooaervatlonlst  doctrine  1.,  of  oourae,  that, 
Ch«  growth  of  civlllxatlon  being  what  It  la, 
man  miut  utnise  hi.  environment  to  sustain 
and  Improve  his  llle.  In  the  lauceM  of 
growth,  the  evolution  of  valUM  rrflnM  th* 
ths  standsrds  that  are  the  means  t>y  which 
wa  accept  change,  but  the  Inevitability  of 
ohange  Itself  remain,  elemental."  Hla  ob- 
Mrvatlon  that  "Kwne  rivers  can  be  too  wild- 
la  moat  appropriate. 

Mr.  Smith  alK>  preMnta  .  KMind  obaerva- 
tiOQ  on  the  ".Ingle  agency  concept  of  re- 
aouroM  development"  when  b%  oofnmenta 
tliat  It  U  obvlou.  that  improvements  wlU 
have  to  tM  made  from  time  to  ume  ss  their 
need  la  reoognlaed  to  ellmlnau  duplicating 
functions,  but  major  one-sweep  reorgamsa- 
tkn  would  be  a  vest  wast*  of  energy  and 
effort  and  would  leave  scan  In  our  oonMTva- 
tlon  program,  that  would  be  long  In  healing. 

Mr.  Smith  mskm  repeated  references  to 
so-called  "pork  barrel"  leglalstlon,  a  term 
especially  applied  to  the  dvll  works  program 
of  the  Corps,  and  which  I.  uMd  quite  frc«ly 
acros.  the  naUon.  Having  served  In  the  Con- 
gress and  being  knowledgeable  of  thl.  pro- 
gram, I  thought  It  would  have  been  fair  to 
point  out  that  all  projects  which  receive  a 
reoommendauon  for  construction  by  the 
Corps  ot  Bngtneers.  after  extensive  studiM 
and  economic  analyses,  must  conform  to  the 
basic  criteria  of  having  projected  beneflu 
well  In  exceM  of  cost. 

As  an  example,  the  facllltlM  which  have 
come  into  Mrrlce  nationwide  since  tlie  gen- 
eral flood  control  program  of  th*  Corpe  of 
Engineer,  wm  Inaugurated  SO  yeara  ago  have 
already  returned  a  dividend  ot  some  $3.40  in 
flood  damagM  prevented  for  every  dollar  Ih- 
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Tcated  tn  protection.  Comparable  benefite 
mn  tX»o  reftllaed  from  the  bydropower.  iiavl- 
gsUon.  r«cr««tlon.  Jew  flow  Bugmenuttoo. 
w»t«r  supply  fcnd  reUl*d  fe»tiir«  ol  tbe  P^J" 
ects.  Apparently  Oie  term  "pork  barrel/'  ai 
uaad  naSleoaUy  mean*  tiiat  the  repreaenta- 
tlTB  oi  each  CongreaBional  DUlrtet  la  at- 
temptlii«  to  ha«  tbe  water  reaourcee  of  bl» 
&r^  develop«d  by  the  construction  of  eoo- 
Domlcaily  feaalbie  proJecU.  Under  our  pw- 
ernmeDt  systeni.  can  you  find  a  morr  eqiUta- 
ble  means  at  spreading  the  program  of  aound 
v»t«r  r»ources  development  projecu  to  tba 
benefit  of  all  regloQi? 

Tbe  author  states  in  a  dlflcu^lon  of  hydro- 
power  that  "under  the  power  ameodmenta, 
Che  eoata  attributable  to  power  will  be  re- 
payable to  the  Oovemment,  but  under  no 
apeclflc  time.-  Mr,  Smith  failed  to  slate  that 
each  project  of  the  Corps  of  BnglneerB  l» 
projected  on  an  economic  Ufe  spon,  during 
which  ttie  project  costs  muot  be  amorttoed. 
In  the  caee  of  power,  the  ralue  of  the  power 
U  determined  by  the  Federal  Power  Commle- 
BloKi  and  all  repayments  for  power  go  directly 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
most  recover  the  costs  within  the  economic 
Ufe  span  ot  the  project  Monetary  returns 
to  the  Treasury  will  not  cease  at  that  time. 
however,  but  wtU  continue  throughout  the 
actual  Ufe  of  the  project. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Smith's  statement  t2iat 
•the  Authority  (TwuieaRee  Valley  Authority) 
built  demonstrative  parks,  donated  ahore- 
Unee  to  State  and  local  gonremment  units 
for  parks,  and  quickly  put  the  Teoneasee 
YkUey  stetes  st^nait  of  moat  of  the  rest  of 
the  Country  In  proTldlnj  public  recreation" 
may  have  been  true  for  the  1830*.  foe  there 
w^  v«7  little  Domparable  reeervolr  develop- 
ment in  oth«-  areafi  Adaptable  for  wlde^iread 
racreaUooal  improvement. 

■Xtjday  the  sicuaUon  is  quite  different,  and 
alttMMiCh  we,  In  the  Corps  oi  Snetoean.  Itava 
not  reachad  the  deelrad  dagree  of  develop- 
ment of  public  use  facUittea.  we  do  not 
hastate  to  offer  the  recreatton  projecta  in 
the  Cumbw^land  BJvor  Basin  for  oomparl- 
son  with  any  other  areas.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers pro>ecU  In  other  sreaa  ot  the  South- 
Mat  and  South wevfc  oan  claim  equal  attanUon 
In  the  fleid. 

Ajipaiwntly  Mr.  ttnltb  does  not  rtfBact  the 
Vil»»iiH  ctf  the  entire  TVA  Board  o<  Dtree- 
feon  iB  hi*  sfeatsmcnt.  "In  today's  a|Mratl<m. 
the  fuUeet  emplOTment  of  hydro  !•  pel|BajUy 
a  mnine  of  ratOne  generating  ooat  avcncea,** 
for  while  TVA  oootlnuea  to  reerwnmend  ocsi- 
g^ucOan  at  ■"»3t|[««^  hydro  plants  n^  aa 
MatCDo  HIU  and  Tbns  Ford  in  ttie  TnuMaeee 
VaUey.  the  Board  Is  on  eeoord  as  aeetnii  no 
need  for  power  from  the  Devila  Jumps  ProJ- 
eet  tn  the  Cumberland  Klver  Bostn,  but  in 
TVA's  power  eervlce  are*-  De^la  Jiunps  ta 
one  at  the  tew  tuwtoveloped  reaw^olr  atlea 
iB  the  eastern  United  States  which  have 
large  power  potential. 

Mr.  Smith  makes  reference  to  the  Corps 
at  «nglneen  u»e  at  oonstmction  ooPtfaetwa 
IB  Its  nwjor  development  program,  and  tnfwa 
tbat  TVA**  uae  of  agency-<iwned  equipment 
asd  hired  labor  pnyvMM  a  more  cOdent 
method  of  constnietlon.  I  feel  that  the  rec- 
ord win  not  support  such  a  concloalon- 
Whlla  the  availability  of  a  large  work  force 
and  equipment  will  permit  rapid  construction 
operatloos.  the  incentive  of  cost  conecloois- 
xx^m  la  never  as  keen  as  tttat  between  con- 
tractors under  oocnpeUtlve  bidding.  In  ad- 
ditloo,  when,  the  construction  program 
diminished,  sj  it  frequently  has  over  the  paat 
decade,  the  plant  rental  of  equipment  con- 
tinues and  the  unproductive  wcrk  faros  Is 
Invariably  held  over  for  the  next  Job. 

I  oo[Mlder  "The  Politics  of  OooserratloB" 
reoonuneoded  reading  for  all  pervons  having 
an  lBtsr«st  in  the  oonaervatlon  and  develop- 
ment at  our  natural  lusouross.  and  oommend 
My.  Bmnh  for  his  fine  work. 


[From   the   Nashville   TennasseaB.  Jan.   33. 

IM7| 
Pounce   OP   CoNssBTanoN:    AvtHxm  Mom 

P&sr.  FUTUBK 

(By  Joseph  R.  Saaser) 
*^e  la  Bot  a  true  maa  ot  the  world  who 
knowa  only  the  present  fashion  of  it."  Wood- 
row  Wilson  wroce  in  his  early  papers.  Frank 
R.  Smith,  a  director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  h«U  out  to  mend  mankind's  cul- 
tural slippage  by  writing  a  book  on  "The 
p<maca  of  Conservation."  Smithe  historical 
Journey  into  politics  and  eoDaerratlon  takes 
him  from  the  1788  Ufbtbouse  .  .  .  near  the 
entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay"  to  'most  of  the 
days  of  the  future  .  - 

Smith  la  neither  a  poUtlcal.  delinquent 
nor  a  oonservatlon  dropout-  He  served  in 
Congress  from  Mlaaiaslppl  for  13  unboased 
years.  Much  of  this  time  he  wielded  sledge 
hammer  senlonty  on  the  House  Public  Works 
Ocmmittee. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  him  to  the 
board  of  dlrtcbors  of  TVA  In  1662.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  qualified  to  reUect 
more  precepUvely  or  to  proclaim  more  knowl- 
edgeably  on  the  common  law  marriage  of 
conservation  and  politics  than  author  Smith. 
*TTie  PoUtlca  of  Conservation"  Is  a  solid 
book  with  a  practical  ring  to  It.  It  wUl  en- 
gBge  the  concern  of  thoee  whoee  interests 
lie  in  the  art  of  politics  and  political  history. 
U  wUi  frighten  and  perhaps  depress  the  emo- 
tional purist  of  the  oonservatlon  movement 
who  seem  to  acquire  a  bad  case  of  heebie 
jeeblM  when  conservation  and  politics  start 
billing  nnd  cooing  together. 

The  book  will  add  distinction  to  personal 
llhrarlea.  It  will  be  of  special  Interest  and 
profoundly  useful  as  a  comeretons  reference 
to  students  ot  American  history,  polltica.  as 
weQ  as  to  professional  conservationists. 

But,  let  it  be  noted  that  The  Polities  ot 
Oanservation  has  imperfecUons.  The  author 
has  failed,  after  110  pages  of  rhetorle:  to 
ftdequaUly  define  conservation.  Is  It  beast. 
n^  or  fowl?  *nlth.  rowing  In  the  shal- 
lowi.  seems  to  define  It  sa  economic  JusUce 
an  equal  share  for  all. 

"The  PoUtlca  of  Conservation"  thunders 
the  eccleslasUcal  Judifment,  ""The  profit  of 
the  earth  is  for  all.  The  King  himself  Is 
MTVed  by  the  field  -  Smith  is  wat-tbful  that 
the  king  does  not  overindulge  at  the  expense 
ot  his  subject. 

Meanwhile  profwsrtnrsl  eonservatlonlBU 
crj  aat  ttx  m  non -ecclesiastical,  non-skid, 
down-to-earth,  workable  definition  of  oon- 
serratlon.  They  want  and  need  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  Maginot  mentality  that 
forms  a  halo  of  Ionised  smog  around  the 
tvm  conservation.  A  Jet  age-direct  dialing 
definition  for  oocjsarvfttlan  Joins  the  five- 
cent  cigar  as  a  paramount  national  need. 

Olven  our  "^free  and  open  society"  ooe 
doubts  that  Smith's  dream  of  a  strong  con- 
servation president,  omnlsclently  riding  tall 
In  the  saddle,  will  Ukely  emerge  again  soon. 
The  presidency,  during  these  sUrrlng  tlmea, 
somehow  gets  waterlogged  In  such  ranking 
matters  as  Vietnam,  aid  to  educaUon.  foo-- 
elgn  exchange,  dvll  rights.  Medicare.  Infla- 
Uon.  urban  development,  and  the  like. 

Xven  Theodore  Boosevelt,  the  first  presl- 
denUal  patron  lalnt  of  conaervatlon.  In  his 
maiden  message  to  Congress,  Bynlheslzed  con- 
servation with  other  noble  tasks.  ".  .  .  the 
ending  (of)  maltreatment  ot  labor,  (of)  the 
exploitation  of  women  and  children,  (of)  the 
overcrowding  of  dUes.  (of)  the  waste  and 
depletion  of  natural  re«>urces."  This  was 
his  elixir  for  the  good  life. 

Effective  strong  naUonal  conservation 
leadership  means  ccmcentratlon  of  poUtlcal 
power.  Author  Smith  Is  fully  aware  that 
Congreas,  dedicated  aS  H  Is  to  individual 
liberty,  generally  1«  not  equally  dedicated  to 
forking  over  iU  powers  to  the  presidency. 
So  ignobly  as  the  pork  barrel  process  per- 


fonne  It  will  undoubtediy  be  with  us  a  long 
long  lime.  While  we  proclaim  a  spirit  off 
political  self- righteousness,  the  log-rolling 
proc««.  Uke  old  tnan  river,  rolls  on. 

Caught  In  otir  comic  plight,  we  can  take 
scene  comfort  from  St.  Augustine's  dilemma, 
who  when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  was 
said  to  have  oddreesed  a  prayer  to  heaven. 
"Oh.  Lord."  he  prayed  "make  me  chaste. 
but  not  now." 

The  Polities  of  Conservatloa  has  its  fair 
share  of  esoteric  boofclshness  and  prudent 
ommlsaions.  There  is  the  nerve- pinching 
claim  ot  the  publisher  to  having  "the  first 
political  history  of  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  America's  natural  resources:" 
the  Imposing  bibliography  yet  a  complete 
absence  of  footnoU  documentaUon;  the 
familiar,  almost  divine,  origin  of  TVA  dutl- 
fuUy  recorded  foUowed  by  the  missionary 
marches  to  new  prognuh*  »n*l  prooeases  and 
Its  self-acdsJmed  nobounding  feats;  the 
utterances  of  various  conservation  saints, 
who.  like  dead  lovers,  can  be  molded  Into 
lovers,  can  be  molded  into  the  desired  images: 
the  sly  winks  at  bureaucratic  naughtlneas; 
the  hUtoTlcal  struggle  erf  TVA  with  the  New 
Deal  resource  conservation  agencies,  especial- 
ly the  Soli  Conservation  Service:  the  contin- 
uing oompetlUon  among  engineering  bu- 
reaucracies to  outbid  and  outbuild  one  an- 
other, ^"rt  to  equate  their  rock  and  cement 
slabs  with  regional  economic  growth;  the 
complex  polltlcal-flscal-nostrum  of  water 
I^oject  analysis  that  brings  on  economic 
Juggling  and  poUUcal  struggling.   •   •    • 

As  tf  to  prove  his  nimble  perceplWenesa  and 
the  elasUctty  at  the  term  conservation  au- 
thor Smith,  aa  a  final  thrust,  sees  environ- 
mental planning  as  a  certainty  during  the 
nj%^\  third  <rf  the  SOth  century.  "New  Con- 
oepU."  "Joint  Planning."  "Urban  Growth." 
"Massive  TransporUtlon  Techniques."  etc.. 
are  some  of  the  new  watchwords  of  Smith's 
conservation  for  the  seventies. 

Perhaps  he  will  find  Pro.  Kenneth  Bould- 
Ing's  newly  coined  word  "Bconlos"  more  to 
his  liking  for  thU  massive  process.  Bould- 
ing's  new  science  of  planning  purports  to 
apply  celestial  mfchanlce  to  earthly  things. 
Who  shall  do  tJiU  envloronmental  plan- 
ning (rf  the  future?  Smith  sees  most  of  the 
response  coming  from  the  federal  level. 
Sober-minded  studenU  of  fovemment  are 
&pt  to  s^ree. 

Will  TVA  have  a  slcnlftcant  role?  Sadly, 
author  Smith  observes.  "Political  reality  .  .  . 
».»fc—  and  new  TVA  unlikely  and  virtually 
Lmpoaslble.  Perhaps  so.  but  America  wlU  be 
the  leaser  IX  the  experiences  and  talents  erf 
TVA  are  lost  la  this  new  process;  especially 
the  talents  ot  author  Frank  B.  Smith. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Joomal,  Dec.  31.  IM«I 

TOWAKD    RSAUSM    OK    KXSOUSCXS 

Until  fairly  recently  many  Americans 
seemed  to  regard  conservation  as  an  excep- 
tionally dull  oonversatlon  ptece.  But  no 
longer. 

Anyone  who  has  experienced  a  water 
shortage  or  driven  through  ruthlessly  cut- 
over  tlmberland  or  visited  a  poluted  Uke 
is  bound  to  realise  that  the  nation's  re- 
sources, though  TBSt.  are  neither  limitless 
nor  particularly  well  handled. 

As  Frank  B.  Smith  ssys  In  a  new  book. 
■The  Politics  of  Conservation,"  the  VS.  so 
far  has  l>een  mostly  content  to  muddle 
through,  and  that  Just  Isn't  going  to  be  good 
enough  tor  the  future. 

Since  Mr.  Smith  U  s  director  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  tfs  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  he  calls  for  a  huge  expan^oo 
of  Ctovemment  efforu  to  prevent  future 
waste  and  destrucUon  at  vital  resources. 
Still,  he  U  suflVdenily  realialtc  to  see  that 
Washington  neltha-  can  nor  should  try  to 
solve  every  problem  single-handed. 

The  TVA  official  also  argues  S(x  bettsr 
ooonHnatiOB   and  planning  o<   F«d«r«l  re- 


lourcs  programs.  Matter  dlrecUy  toochlng 
on  conservation  and  development  now  are 
icattered  among  doaera  ot  agencies  around 
Washington.  While  bureaucraUc  dukedoms 
don't  topple  easily,  some  of  the  ridiculous 
overlapping  certainly  could  be  eliminated. 
The  nation  can  ill  afford  to  further  entrench 
the  pork-barrel  politicking  of  the  past  and 
present. 

Squally  important,  an  Intelligent  middle 
course  miut  be  found  between  two  bitterly 
opposed  groups  that  never  did  find  conserva- 
tion a  l30re :  Those  who  want  to  preserve  most 
of  the'  remaining  untouched  land  largely 
in  lu  natural  state  and  those  who  want  to 
develop  most  of  It. 

The  preservatlonisu  ofun  Imply  that  the 
wilderness  must  be  kept  "for  only  that  small 
fragment  of  the  population  considered  capa- 
ble of  proper  appreciation. "  Mr.  Smith  re- 
mark*. On  the  other  band,  the  all-out  de- 
velopers are  prone  to  labeUng  their  foes  as 
Mitl-free  enterprise,  almost  un-American. 

Sooner  or  later  each  aide  wlU  have  to  give. 
Obviously  the  nation  will  need  to  use  more 
of  its  resources  In  the  future  If  its  expanding 
population  is  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed. 
Just  as  surely  it  vrtll  be  the  loser  If  It  un- 
thinkingly despoils  its  heritage  of  clear  lakes. 
green  forests  and  towering  mountains. 

Reasonable  compromises  wUl  vary  widely 
for  various  areas,  which  Is  one  reason  Mr. 
Smith  is  correct  when  he  discerns  an  Impor- 
unt  role  for  sUtes  and  local  govemmenu  In 
future  resource  management.  For  another, 
governments  on  the  scene  usually  can  move 
more  quickly  and  efflctently  than  the  distant 
Federal  Government.  The  TVA  trfficlal  notes 
with  approval  that  Kentucky  started  to  curb 
abuses  of  strip  mining  before  Congress  was 
able  so  much  as  to  a^ree  to  make  a  general 
study  of  the  subject. 

Even  where  resource  questions  cross  state 
lines,  as  they  frequently  do.  Federal  control 
isn't  necessarily  the  best  answer:  In  some 
eases  Interstate  cooperation  may  operate 
more  effectively.  Though  such  proposals 
don't  always  work.  Bdr.  Smith  mentions  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Compact,  involving 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  New  York  and 
Delaware,  which  "has  proven  an  Instrument 
for  action  and  progress." 

What  the  TVA  director  does  not  stress  Is 
that  private  Industry  increasingly  is  realizing 
that  It  has  a  role  not  only  In  developing  re- 
sources but  in  conserving  them.  Aside  from 
public  relations  benefits,  the  efforu  can 
achieve  real  economic  gains.  Tree  farming, 
for  eicample.  may  not  satisfy  the  rabid  pres- 
ervationists but  It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  reck- 
less forest  destrucUon  of  the  past.  And  It 
helps  to  assure  a  continuing  supply  of  lum- 
ber and  other  wood  products. 

Nearly  every  segment  of  the  pt^ulatlon,  In 
fact,  can  contribute  to  oonservatlon  and  de- 
velopment ot  the  country's  resources.  In 
each  case  the  right  question  Is  who  can  han- 
dle ths  task  most  efficiently  for  the  public 
good,  not  solely  whether  the  Job  should  be 
public  or  private. 

Though  progress  has  been  made,  no  one  is 
so  optimistic  as  to  think  that  the  wasteful 
■trife  will  be  ended  eaaUy.  If  the  naUon 
.  Is  not  realistic  about  Its  resources,  however, 
the  future  reality  could  be  not  only  weari- 
some but  downright  grim. 


roany  Americans  u  did  the  announce- 
ment from  the  Kennedy  Bnaoe  Center 
Friday  evening.  To  moQt.  it  wa£  as  11  the 
three  men  had  been  personal  friends,  so 
great  wa«  the  admiration  and  esteem  In 
which  these  men  were  held. 

Vtrgll  I.  Griseom.  Jr..  Edward  H.  White 
n.  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee  were  not  stran- 
gers to  risk  or  danger.  They  had  con- 
stantly faced  the  unknown;  they  and 
their  families  Uved  with  the  knowledge 
that  unexpected  iragedy  could  happen  at 
any  time. 

But  perhaps  even  more  than  their 
bravery  and  heroism.  It  was  their  dedica- 
tion that  Is  the  greatest  legacy  to  us. 
They  knew  and  imderstood  what  It 
means  to  be  an  American  and  to  be  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrlAce  for  their  Na- 
tion. These  three  men  knew,  and  the 
others  who  work  with  them  in  our  space 
program  understand,  what  real  patrlot- 
iom  means 

They  all  understand  the  reasons  for 
their  work  and  they  know  its  dangers. 
The  heroism  lies  in  tlvelr  decision  to  go 
on  and  to  do  their  work  despite  Its  risks 
because  they  care  deeply  enough  about 
the  mission. 

Nothing  any  of  us  can  say  can  lighten 
the  loss  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
these  three  men.  But  they  can  be  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  alone  in  that  grief, 
that  to  all  Americans,  these  men  were 
not  just  means  in  the  news.  They  were 
and  are  our  heroes.  We  followed  their 
work  and  we  looked  to  them  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  we  all  wish  we  could  be 
In  our  own  Uves. 

Their  names  are  already  deeply  im- 
printed In  the  history  oC  this  Nation, 
and  indeed  in  ihe  history  of  the  world. 
Nothing  we  can  do  could  be  a  more  sig- 
nificant memorial  than  the  place  they 
themselves  have  carved  in  the  story  of 
mankind's  quest  to  conquer  and  under- 
stand the  unknown.  It  Is  for  those  of  us 
who  stay  here  behind  them  to  rededicatc 
ourselves  to  carrying  on   their  work. 


Gruson,  White,  aad  Cbaffee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  January  SO,  1967 
Mr.  QURNET.     Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
has  the  news  of  any  tragedy  stunned  so 


Ing  tribute  to  the  Big  Brothers  Associa- 
tion for  ItA  singular  achievements  and  to 
Walte  Hoyt  for  his  contributions.  The 
following  editorial  tells  of  th^r  work : 

I  From  the  Enquirer,  Jan .  a&.  1067 ) 

Bio  BSOTHBI  or  THX  TlAB 

The  selection  of  Walte  Hoyt  to  receive 
Cincinnati's  Big  Brother  of  the  Tear  sward 
at  lliursdsy  night's  second  annual  meeting 
ot  the  Big  Brothers  Association  serves  a  two- 
fold purpose.  F%iT  one  thing,  it  recognises 
the  enormous  contribution  Mr.  Hoyt  has 
made  over  the  years  to  the  ambiuous  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Big  Brother  movement 
rests.  For  soother.  It  reminds  Lhc  com- 
munity of  the  unique  niche  the  Big  Brothers 
Association  occupies  In  the  life  of  the  Queen 
City. 

This  latter  purpose  is  a  singularly  appro- 
priate one.  Pot  It  was  from  Cincinnati  that 
the  Big  Brother  idea  began  to  grow.  Early 
In  this  century,  Irrln  F.  Westheimer.  a  di- 
rector In  the  brokerage  firm  of  Haydcu. 
Stone.  Inc..  found  a  youngster  trying  to  eke 
out  a  bite  to  eat  from  a  gart>age  heap.  ICr. 
Westheimer  concluded  upon  inquiry  that  the 
boy  needed,  even  more  than  a  square  meal,  an 
adult  male  friend  and  confidant.  That  Is 
what  today's  Big  Brothers  Association  seeks 
to  provide. 

The  tmys  who  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
movement  do  not  necessarily  oome  from  im- 
poverished hotnec.  But  they  are  Ukely  to 
be  youngsters  of  impoverished  spirit — boys 
who  have  no  male  adult  to  whom  they  can 
turn  for  counsel,  for  guldanoe,  for  compan- 
ionship and 'for  challenge. 

The  volunteers  who  fiU  that  need  for 
thousands  of  American  boys  across  the  coun- 
try are  living  demonstrations  of  the  old 
axiom.  "No  man  ever  stands  so  straight  as 
when  he  stoops  to  help  a  boy." 

We  saluU  the  Big  Brotheia  Association 
for  its  splendid  achlevemenu  and  Walte  Hoyt 
for  embodying  the  Ideals  to  which  the  asso- 
ciation is  coaunltt«4. 


Waite  Hoyt  Honored  by  Biff  Brothers 

Associatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHXo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  BEPBE8KNTATIVK8 

Mondaj/.  January  JO,  t9S7 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  give* 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  selection  of 
Walte  Hoyt  to  receive  Cincinnati's  Big 
Brother  of  the  Year  Award.  Mr.  Hoyt, 
who  was  one  of  the  country's  best  base- 
ball announcers  and  whose  name  Is  a 
household  word  in  Cincinnati,  was  hon- 
ored last  Thursday  for  his  enormous  con- 
tributions to  the  big  brother  movement. 

I  have'  known  Walte  for  many  years 
and  am  pleased  to  see  him  receive  this 
well-deserved  recognition. 

Also,  we  are  vei7  proud  that  the  big 
brother  movement,  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much  good,  originated  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

I  Join  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  pay- 


Rep.  CUade  Pepper's  "iBlcrama" 
aad  Its  EeoBoaic  Impact  oa  Florida 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALXrOENU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTA'I'IVBS 

MonOav.  January  30,  19S7 
Mr.  RCYBAL.  Ji*r.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  place  In 
the  CoNoRESsioNAL  Record  the  text  of  an 
inspiring  and  thought-provoking  ad- 
dress— by  our  most  distinguished  and  es- 
teemed colleague  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, the  Honorable  Cunjoi  Pippir — en- 
titled "Interama  and  Its  Economic  Im- 
pact On  Florida." 

"Interama,"  the  Inter-American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  to  be  <«>ened  In 
Miami  on  July  4, 1968.  Is  the  culmination 
and  fulfillment  of  a  unique  30-year-old 
dream  of  outstanding  Florida  leaders 
with  the  kind  of  Imagination  and  vision 
and  faith  so  well  exemplified  by  CtAmi 

PiPPSR. 

The  dream  was  first  turned  Into  an 
Idea  with  legislative  form  in  1»41  when 
Mr.  Pippia  was  representing  the  Sun- 
shine State  In  the  U.S.  Senate— and  he 
has  been  working  on  It  ever  since. 

The  Interama  Center  tliat  will  open 
next  year  will  be  Just  what  lt»  sponsor* 
intended  that  It  would  be;;  an  interna- 
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tional  meeting  place  for  the  bj^^  ^^^^'V^  r^^JSTu  S^eX- 

InduBtrtal.   cultural,   and   BovermnentaJ  I^^  upo^  the  inituu«..  tiw  drwam..  md 

leaders  of  the  Americas,  and  a  great  and  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^   dwUcated   »upport  of 

unique  institution  playing  a  growing  and  joikxij  penonj.  m  private  life  m  well  aa  In 

ever  more  Umportant  role  In  the  develop-  pasicione  of  public  respon^buity, 


ment  of  closer  Western  Hemiapheric  re- 
lations. ^  , 
As  a  member  of  the  Houae  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  which  considered  and  ap- 
proved the  necessary  congressional  leg- 
islation to  authorize  essential  Pederal 
participation  In  this  project,  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  a  part  In  the  realization  of 
the  Interama  dream. 

So.  it  Is  with  a  deep  personal  Interest 
that  I  take  pleasure  in  placing  In  the 
CoMCRKSsiowAL  RicoRo  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Representative  Clados  Piprai. 
of  Florida: 
Zirmuiu  AMO  Its  Ecomomic  Imtact  on 
Flouda 
(AddTMM   by   the   Honorable   Cutvrot  PcrivK, 
Member  of  Confros.  st  Uie  SOth  Axmlver- 
nry    OcaiTention    of    the    Ftorida    Btate 
Chamber  of  Commerc*,  TueidAy.  Novem- 
ber aa,  19M,  Jack  Tar  Hotel.  Cleamter. 
Fla.) 

It  la  indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  ac- 
cept your  gracious  invitation  to  addre«  you 
at  thia  luncheon  on  the  occasion  of  your  Kitb 
mnnlveraary. 

It  la  partletilarlj  gratifying  to  me  to  be 
here  among  ao  mdtxiy  frlenda  who  have  been 
connected  for  lo  many,  many  yean  with  the 
Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Uy 
memory  ca  your  State  Chamber,  you  know, 
runs  back  to  1W9-S0.  when  I  was  in  the 
Plorlda  Hou»e  of  Bepreaentatlvee — a  mere  M 
yeara  old  during  the  19»  aecalOD — ar*d  your 
pnaent  executive  Vioe-Prealdent.  my  able 
and  good  friend  Harold  Colce.  wae  Prerident 
of  this  State  Chamber. 

And  during  my  later  years  ac  a  United 
Statee  Senator  and  Representative.  I  bave 
always  been  very  pleaaed  to  have  the  'moat 
cocxllaJ  cooperation  of  your  Chamber  and 
Its  members  in  projects  affecting  our  etate. 
Wa  have  alwayi  been  In  the  forefront  to- 
gether in  th«  Oght  to  develop  the  great  po- 
tential of  this  state.  And  I  wlah  today— 
for  both  of  us — azu>ther  half-century  of  con- 
structive work  for  the  betterment  of  Florida 
and  of  our  nation. 

Tour  dlstlngulabed  Prealdent  and  your 
BxecuUve  Vice-President  extended  to  me  the 
courtly  of  selecting  my  own  topic  for  these 
luncheon  remarks.  But  they  knew  well  that 
I  would  choose  a  subject  cloee  to  your  hearts 
and  to  mine.  They  knew  I  oould  not  resist — 
Mpedaily  now  that  we  are  on  the  thrcehbold 
ol  aucoess — talking  to  you  about  Interma 
and  about  the  great  Impact  this  great  proj- 
ect will  have  on  the  economic  life  of  Florida. 
an  the  United  States  uid  our  LAtln  Ameri- 
can Delghb(»«.  an  on  the  development  of  a 
fuller  and  mar*  tneanlngful  cooperation 
amoD«  the  natioxia  of  the  Western  Hani- 
sphere. 

When  I  speak  of  Interama.  of  courae,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  famous  proverb:  "Failure  la 
en  orphan;  succeea  haa  many  fathers." 

WeU,  Interama  la  Indeed  on  the  verge  of 
a  fabulous  stweeas,  and  It  indeed  has  many 
fathera. 

This  la  partly  in  the  nature  of  a  project  of 
vast  Bcope  and  conception.  Ita  coooept  haa 
matured  over  many  years,  and  haa  become 
(me  of  striking  originality  and  practicality. 
It  la  unlike  anything  we  have  known  In  the 
way  of  world's  tsln  and  trade  fain,  and  the 
beat  ecoruxnlc  experta  tell  us  that — where 
moat  of  these  fain  bave  run  large  dcflcice — 
Itaterama  will  be  aseured  of  ample  revenue  to 
meet  tta  Initial  oi>llsatlooB  and  to  continue 
to  grow  into  a  greater  and  ever  more  exclt- 
biC  oposltlon. 

TbSm  ArTtiopDUBt  of  the  Interama  concept 
hm  been  tiM  ronctlon  of  the  thinking  of 


My  own  interest  In  Interama  goea  back  to 
the  early  idSO's  when,  at  the  height  of  the 
Qreat  Depression,  the  City  of  kllaml  spent 
•10,000  to  make  s  study — and  to  publlclTe 
the  reaulU  of  that  study— showing  that  it 
WHS  feasible  to  create  a  greet  InternaUonal 
trade  mart  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  here 
in  norlda.  The  concept  of  Interama  haa 
grown  far  beyond  a  mere  trade  mart  today. 
But  that  was  a  beginning,  and  an  ambltloiu 
beginning  for  thoee  difficult  tlmea. 

And  then  In  1&39,  right  across  the  bay 
from  here  at  Tampa,  your  delegates  to  the 
Wrd  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  a  resolution 
that  a  Psn-Amcrlcan  trade  mart  should  be 
eatabUahed  in  Miami.  You  pointefl  out  that 
Mlay^l  waa  the  geographical  and  population 
center  of  the  Weatem  Hemisphere — and 
despite  the  population  explosion.  Miami  la 
sull  the  geographical  center.  It  la  sUU  con- 
ventionally located  for  visitors  from  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  hemisphere. 
Ita  climate,  as  your  Chamber  noted  then,  la 
still  attractive,  and  lU  hotels  and  Ita  reputa- 
tion for  boepltallty  are  sUll  famous  through- 
out the  world- 
Tours  was  the  fint  state  organisation  to 
envisage  Miami  aa  the  center.  Che  Inter- 
national meeting  place,  for  the  buslneaa.  In- 
dustrial, cultural  and  governmental  leaden 
of  the  Amerlcaa. 

T^jday.  17  years  later,  your  vlalan— and 
mine — ^Is  close  to  being  translated  Into  a 
great  cultural,  economic  and  diplomatic  in- 
stitution of  our  hemlqphere. 

My  faith  in  what  Interama  could  become 
was  expressed  In  legislative  form  as  early  aa 
March  ao,  IMl,  when  as  your  Senator,  I  in- 
troduced S.  1160.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
MtabUahment  of  a  "Pan-American  Center  at 
KUml.  Florida,  for  the  ooordlnatlon  of  com- 
mercial and  cultural  relatlona  between  the 
Anurlcan  BepubUcs." 

My  taUl  would  have  directed  the  S^reUry 
of  State  to  establish  such  a  center  for  Pan- 
American,  or  as  we  now  style  It  Inter- 
Amerlcan,  cooperation  In  UUml.  It  would 
have  authorteed  the  approprtatlon  of  glO 
mlllloa  to  make  the  creation  of  this  center 
possible. 

By  this  time.  I  waa  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  a  member 
of  lu  Subcommittee  on  LaUn  America.  I  felt 
then,  as  now.  that  we  had  not  done  enough 
to  strengthen  our  relationships  with  our 
eloaest  neighbors  In  the  family  of  nsUons.  I 
thought  we  were  neglecting  the  opportunity 
to  bring  representatlvea  of  Latin  American 
culture  and  trade  to  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  the  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  oneness  of  our  hemi- 
spheric community — of  the  rich  variety  of 
w^Aem  man's  search  for  the  good  eodety, 
but  of  the  easenUal  oneness  of  the  human 
impulse  for  weU-belng.  lor  meaningful  exist 


greater  attention  on  our  heml^herlc  rela- 
Uons,  and  Miami's  claim  for  the  center  wu 
strengthened  In  the  poet  war  era  by  Florida  i 
rapid  population  growth  and  by  the  lncre<u- 
ing  popularity  of  the  sute  as  a  vacation  alts 
for  the  American  family. 

We  re-lntroduoed  the  Inter- American  Cen- 
ter Idea  and  The  Congress  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  on  September  37.  1950.  "ei- 
preirsed  Its  endoreemeot  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Inter-Amencan  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  In  Miami  as  a  permanent  year-round 
nonproUt  seU-sustalnlng  enterprise  for  the 
development  of  In^roved  relations  and  In- 
creased trade  with  the  repubUca  of  LaUn- 
America." 

The  President  waa  suthorlzed  by  this  res- 
olution to  Invite  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  participate  and  on  January  30,  1952 — 
after  the  1961  Florida  Lsglslsture  had  cre- 
ated the  Inter-Amsrlcan  Center  Authority 
to  develop  Interama  Prealrtst^t  Harry  S. 
Truman  issued  a  formal  proclamation  In 
which  he  did  "hereby  call  U[>on  officials  and 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  to  aaalst  and  co- 
operate with  the  Inter- American  Cultural 
and  Trade  Center  In  Miami"  and  "Invite  the 
participation  of  aU  the  naUoos  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere." 

This  waa  to  have  launched  an  almost 
wholly,  privately- built  Interama.  although 
under  the  auaplces  of  a  state  agency.  All 
of  the  funds  for  this  development  were  to 
come  from  a  large  private  bond  lasue  and. 
we  now  know.  It  could  not  have  given  us 
the  Interama  of  our  dreams — an  Interama 
In  which  the  United  Statee  and  the  coun- 
fcrlsa  of  lAtln  America  meet  officially  on  a 
common  ground,  with  official  government 
exhibitions  of  the  respective  countries'  cul- 
tures and  producta,  with  official  government 
repreeentauves  as  well  as  private  vlstton 
from  all  over  the  hemisphere  meeting  on  a 
permanent  alU  of  Inter-American  cultural 
and  commercial  interchange. 

But  again  a  war  Intervened-  Thla  time  tt 
was  the  effort  to  resist  a  dlflerent  totali- 
tarianism on  the  opposite  Mde  of  the  world. 
Korea  and  Its  Impact  on  the  bond  market 
destroyed  ttils  eeoond  of  our  efforu  to  bring 
Interama  Into  being. 

I  have  found  In  my  public  service  thai  a 
truly  new  Idea,  an  original  concept  or  proj- 
ect, often  takes  a  generaUon  to  mature  and 
obtain  the  Anal  approval  of  the  Congress 
aod  the  naUon. 

And  Interama  la  such  a  unique  project. 
The  unique  character  of  the  Interama  con- 
cept has  be«n  both  our  glory  and  our  great- 
est source  of  frustration  in  dealing  wllti  some 
of  our  Federal  Government  officials.  We  wees 
oonstantly  compared  to  the  World's  Fain  at 
SeatUe  and  New  York,  and  we.  as  constantly. 
had  to  fight  against  the  wldeepread  feeling 
that  thtte  Urge  fain  that  operate  for  six 
months  or  a  year  were  going  out  of  style — 
were  being  considered  by  industry  and  gov- 
HTunents  as  a  burdensome  Investment  with 
too  little  return  for  their  money. 

We  had  to  explain  over  and  over  again  that 
Interanui  would  t>e  a  permanent  Insututlon. 
that  Its  pavllllons  would  continue  lo  attract 
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'.  for  tMAUCT  and  culture,  uul.  moat  of      urge  number*  of  visitor*  year  after  year  and 


for  Uie  dignity  aod  freedom  at  Um 
IndlvlduaL 

Unfortunately,  soon  after  tlie  Introduction 
ot  my  Pan-American  Center  WU,  we  became 
Involved  In  World  War  ITs  great  atruggle  be- 
tween the  force*  of  freedom  and  free  men 
and  tbe  barbaric  totalitarianism  tbat  exalted 
tne  "luperman"  and  aimed  at  glvlnK  him  a 
reign  of  1,000  yeara  In  Europe  and  domina- 
tion in  the  world. 

Thla  leglalatlve  forerunner  of  Interama  had 
to  be  put  aalde.  But  It  waa  not  forgotten. 
At  th^  end  of  the  war.  when  we  began  to  re- 
build a  devastated  Western  Europe,  1  felt 
again  even  more  strongly  the  need  to  direct 
a  greater  part  of  our  attention  toward  the 
strengthening  of  our  relatlonahlps  with  our 
Latin  neighbors.  The  Inter-Amerlcan  Cen- 
ter, quite  apart  from  my  special  Interest  In 
It.    offered    a    unique    vehicle    for    focuUng 


would  continue  to  benefit  the  exhibitors,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  GovermnenL  This 
strangely  enough  Impaled  us  upon  another 
bureaucratic  horn.  The  Pederal  departments 
and  particularly  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
kept  reminding  us  that  there  would  really 
be  no  trouble  about  an  appropriation  for 
Interama  If  It  were  only  another  of  those 
one-shot  deals,  but  that  frankly  they  had 
Just  never  bad  any  experience  with  a  per- 
manent expoaltlon. 

I  sm  sure  may  ot  your  have  encountered  la 
other  fields  the  same  tendency  to  deplore  the 
lack  of  new  Ideaa,  only  to  run  from  the 
flrat  new  Ideas  that  come  along. 

You  may  wonder  why.  In  the  face  of  this 
raslstanc*  and  lack  of  understanding,  we 
continued  to  preas  so  hard  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  Interama.  Why  did  wa  no< 
simply  concentrate  on  getting  a  wboUy-gov- 


-^m.Dt    inaututlon    built    or    moved    to         How  will  Interama  be  able  to  do  It7  o»  the  School  ot  Architecture  at  Tale;  Mar- 

SS^     l^eSSi^e    tt.  hSdq^^  o<  It  will  be  able  to  repay  .Ja  mllUon  to  the     oel  Br«.er.  Louis  I.  Kahn.  and  Harry  M  Weese. 

S^^!*/^thToS^nlSuon    Of    American      Federal  Oovernment  In  10  years  or  lees.  Ml  What  <he«,  men  have  dealgned  "••  not  a 

S^t^whlch  Ihm^be  nad  we  hope  even-  million  to  private  lender,  for  development  of  i»w  o<  pavUUons.  but  groups  of  exhibition 
ulL^Tirtll  ta  ^ted  in  inaml.  other  Interama  facilities.  glO  mlllloa  for  a     I.cilltl«i  around  common  area  featur..  such 

*  X;^_n  -„;  .™r^™.i^TM«r.l  Oo»-  H>ectacular  Tower  of  Freedom,  and  other  aa  an  audltortum  for  IntemaOonal  meeungs 
-^^t'jSUSS  J^d  iTJjt^vSS,  SS^S^m:  from  the  r«xlpta  of  12  to  16  with  multllmgual  t«nalsuon  laclltl...  a 
S^  SSSSTt  ^tlTall    nirt  o7iS      SSllon  visit,;™  a  year.  "^  ceremonial  panuJe  ground,  and  a  theawr  lor 

mo"^^lS?mlllion%ich^rtll  be  In-         The  leading  ekhlblUon.  research  Arm  In      projecung  motion  pictures  on  a  380-<legree 

vested  on  the  Interama  alte  when  the  proj-      the   nation.   Economic   Seaearch    Asaoclate.,      screen.  .,,„„., 

I"t  Is^ompleWd  WUI  come  from  private  Inc.,  of  Los  Angelea,  ha.  found  that  Interama  In  these  buildings  In  the  lnt«™Mtonal 
i^rrcee  AU  we  are  getting  from  the  Federal  can  expect  more  than  13  mUllon  vtaltotm  a  Art.  are  epertments  for  the  Resident  Oc«n- 
S^^Ma  to  a  mI  mlUlon  loan  from  the  year.  This,  the  Arm  esumates,  wUI  produce  mi-lonera  of  each  nation  reetaurante  for  the 
SlS^W^UlUea  Administration,  which  Jevenuea  five  time,  what  Interama  wUl  nM  preeentatlon  of  their  native  fooda.  and  dor- 
SSTbe  reoSd  with  iterirm  interama'.  to  repay  It.  ar«  »43  million  in  lndebledn«..  mltory  faclllUe.  fa-  Wudenta  from  each 
S-«  vSrT^  up  to  »rmlUlon  InlUally  IndeS,  the  firms  expcru  found  that  In-  country  who  will  work  with  the  exhlbU.  and 
^  thf^nSnictlon  aS  operauon  «  the  terama  will  be  able  to  cover  lu  operating  study  m  the  Cnlt«l  Btat...  Th«.  «U  be 
WdejSjeSdblt  expense,  and  handle  the  repayment  of  theee     luitlonal  home,  for  these  countries  In  Miami. 

But  thla  qu«tlon  of  F*deral  parUclpaUon  two  loana-Ml  mUllon  from  private  source,  and  they  will  be  occupied  M  ^f,""  »  «I»J- 
eOCT  to  tte  core  of  the  Interma  concept,      and  »22  million  from  C  FA.— from  the  gate      m  the  manner  of  a  unlveralty  campus  rather 

Ind  I  think  It  U  only  faintly  understood—      receipt,  of  only  six  million  visitors  a  year,      than  a  worlds  fair. ,„,,..,.„. 

"en  a^>ng  many  of  our  pe<ile  In  Miami-      The  Tower  of  Freedom,  which  will  offer  a  It  la  one  of  my  peat  Jeam  that  Intorama 

Tm  PMml^Slclpatlon  «th  an  official  sweeping  view  of  Blacayne  Bay  and  Florldaa  WIU  become  the  focal  point  of  a  great  Cnl- 
SmteTl^^lblt  1.  «>  important  that  Ooid  Ooiat.  wlU  be  financed  separately  from  venuty  of  the  America..  Only  680  acres  of 
tS^tex-Amerlcan  Center  Authority  felt  the  revenu-  of  the  Tower  and  the  revolving  the  1 70O-acre  Interna  fract  on  "PP''  B"- 
uwould  have   to  abandon  Interama  If  we     restaurant  at  lu  top.  "^11?"!; '  "^  "^,',^^  J  ,„Z3^T^nS 

could  not  net  It  thla  year.  Thu.  we  wlU   have   In   Interama  a  great      haa  been  drained  and  filled,  the  roadbed,  and 

The  Federal  appropriation  of  »6.87  mlUion  public  attraction  which  will  haraea.  the  waterway,  bave  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
for  the  construction  work  on  the  UMted  revenue,  of  the  naUon-s  greatest  Bow  of  strocUon  which  Is  about  to  begin.  There 
States  EilUblt  during  this  fiscal  year— and  famUy  touriita  to  the  creation  of  a  unique  wUl  be  abundant  room  for  the  expansion  M 
the  122  million  loan  which  It  releaaea-eon-  meeting  place  of  the  America.— where  the  Interama  (which  wUl  include  In  its  Dnlted 
suiute  toeether  the  guarantee  to  VS.  Indus-  governments  of  the  hemisphere  will  have  of-  State.  pevUllon  a  working  Ubrary  of  the  Ku- 
trv  to  the  Latin  American  government.,  to  tlclal  and  permanent  presences,  continuing  ture  with  40,000  to  60,000  volume.,  01m.  and 
the  Florida  Road  Board  which  must  build  national  dl.pl.y.  of  their  culture,  and  tape,  of  Pan- Americana),  for  Oie  develop- 
Ihe  interior  and  accea.  road,  to  the  power  economlca,  and  a  meeung  of  theae  govern-  ment  of  a  great  unlverrtty,  for  the  coiMlruc- 
company  and  telephone  company  which  murt  menu  and  their  cltlaens  with  the  ahowcaaea  tlon  of  facilities  for  O-*  S  meeting,  in  ..jami, 
put  In  the  uUllUes  at  their  own  capital  ex-  of  Anaerlcan  Industry  and  American  culture,  and  for  related  purpoeea  we  have  not  yet 
uenM  to  the  City  of  North  Miami  which  must         I  have  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  tourlsU     oonoelved. 

put  in  the  water  and  sewer  unaa-to  all  of  from  all  over  Uie  United  Statee  and  all  over  Thla  Is.  lo  me.  the  key  to  the  economic  Im- 
these  the  Pederal  comnUtment  serve,  m  a  the  hemisphere  will  .tream  Into  Interama  pact  o«  Interama  on  Miami  anU  Florida 
guarantee  that  Interama  will  move  ahead  to      by  the  millions  year  after  year.  Interama  wUl  be  a  unique  focal  point  lor 

complcuon  with  the  support  of  the  Govern-  Interama  will   have  tomethlng  for  every-      the  development  ot  Florida-,  potential  a.  a 

ment  of  the  United  States.  Thl.  guarantee  1.  one— but  quality  has  been  the  key  to  It.  great  center  of  hemiapheric  trade  and  eul- 
especlally  Important  for  Industry  because  we  planning,  and  lu  variety  of  attracOosia  wiU  ture.  It  1.  the  megnet  which  will  attract 
are  asking  the  major  companle.  and  Indu.-     not  have  the  cheapneM  of  the  bazaar.  aa  well  aa  create.  facUiUea  and  enterpnaea  of 

trlea  of  our  country  to  build  permanent  pavll-         There  wlU  be  a  recreation  area — csnpha-      all  type.. 

lion,  not  tempvar;  structures,  built  cheaply     alaing    the   aporu   and   leisure   and  amuae-  Aa  the  Juncture,  oj  two  Hvet.  or  two  r.ll- 

to  be  abandoned  at  the  end  of  Ax  month,  or  ment  upecu  of  the  American  way  ot  Ufe.  roada  farmed  the  baai.  for  the  economic 
^  year.  There  will  be  a  culturaLarea.  where  Interama      graatnesa  of   other  citle..  u  the  Joining  of 

We  iiow  have  thl.  Federal  "reln«irance"  of  and  prlvau  Inveatoca  will  provide  fadUtles  Flagler's  railroad  with  the  unrivaled  climate 
all  the  other  Inveatmenta  to  be  made  In  In-  for  live  theater.  baUet.  opera,  and  the  other  of  South  Florida  gave  us  todays  Miami  and 
terama.  aru    on    a    scale    not    before    available    In     MUml  Beach,  a.  Tampa  Bay  and  Cape  Ken- 

But  we  have  aomethlng   even   more  Im-     Florida.  nedy  have  served  a.  magnet,  to  attract  ec- 

portant:  OOcial  United  Statea  Participation  In  the  lndu.tri.l  area,  36  to  30  major  onomlc  activity,  so  Interama  will  be  a  great 
haa  given  tia  the  mean,  of  usurtng  official  VS.  Indunrle.  will  have  an  opportunity  to  economic  re«jurce  for  Florida  Mid  for  the 
participation    by    the    govemmenu    of    the     tell    the   .tory   of    their    Induetrlea'    role   In      nation. 

Latin  American  countries.  This  la  M>methlng  making  ProgreM  with  Freedom  the  Amerl-  This  Is  why  we  set  our  sight.  Increaalngly 
that  baa  never  happened  before  In  the  his-  can  way  of  life.  That  Is  the  theme  of  In-  higher  aa  Interama's  potential  became 
tory  of  VS.  Internationa]  exhlbltlona.  terama:  The  American  Way  of  Ufe — ProgreM     clearerr  This  la  why  we  were  not  willing  to 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  LaUn  American  with  Freedom.  And  It  Is  the  way  of  life  ^xnt  for  another  trade  fair,  another  amuae- 
pavllllons  at  other  world's  fairs  have  seldom  of  all  the  free  countries  of  the  Amerlcaa.  m^ni  park,  another  tourist  attracuon.  This 
been  aware  that  these  pavlUlon.  were  built  not  only  North  America,  which  Is  meant  In  ^  ..^y  ..^  were  determined  to  enlist  tbe  In- 
and  furnished  by  private  interests — In  many     thU  context.  terest  of  President  Kennedy  and  then  Presl- 

cases  by  American  business  mtereata  which  Tbe  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  which  ^ent  Johnaon  In  getting  the  kind  of  Federal 
operated  an  exhibit  and  »le»  conceulon  un-  Htmewbat  akrpUcally  .urveyed  VS.  Indus-  commitment  which  would  make  Interam. 
der  some  country",  name.  try',  attitude  toward  Interama.  found  to  Ita      ^  great  Florida  Inalltutlon.  a  great  national 

In  part  U.S.  exhibitions.  I  understand,  no  .urprlse  that  more  than  40  major  VS.  com-  institution,  a  great  hemispheric  Institution, 
more  than  three  LaUn  American  govern-  panles  were  actively  InUrested  In  putting  we  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  In  this 
menu  bave  InstaUed  official  exhibitions  of  permanent  exhlblUons  in  Interama.  They  ^^^  recent  effort  to  reallee  thla  dream  In 
their  countries'  culture  and  trade.  Interama  recognlae  the  uiUque  opportunity  It  offera  jj^^^-  ^^  right  men  In  the  right  place,  at 
already  haa  the  writUn  agreement  of  17  to  present  their  story  to  recepUve  audlencea  ^^^  ^  •  ^  ^^  .^^  ^^.^^  ,,^^  „^  fortunate 
Laun  governmenu  to  put  in  official  elhlbl-  of  millions  of  visitor,  and  to  the  bualnesa  ^  h»^.  in  Dr  Irving  Muskat,  the  operating 
Uons  and  two  more  countrlea  are  currently  »nd  government  leader,  ot  the  America,  who  ,„^i,_^  jj  uje  Inter-Amerlcan  Center  Au- 
studytng  the  question  of  parUdpaUon.  will  be  dratvn  to  Interama  by  lu  locaUon  In      „^,      ^  „„  „,  _,»,  mtegrltv.  great  de- 

How  did  thl.  happen?  Miami  and  Ita  mulutude  of  attracUona  in     ^^^^^u^n    ^^a  unwalverlng  hiuef  in  the 

On  the  one  hand.  Interama  decided  not  to  the  cultural.  Induatrlal  and  IntemaUonal  ^n„„,u,nce  of  making  Interama  a  quality 
try  to  get  the  Latin  American  goverrmient. —     area..  nrolKt 

which  are  hard  preaud  for  foreign  ex-  The  International  area  will  be  the  toul  of  "^^  „'  __,  _,,  _,  __,„_,  ,_,  ,„,,  u,,  ™,nv 
change-to  build  eipenslve  pavilion.  In  the  Interama.  Thl.  wlU  not  be  a  dead  ooUec-  I  wll  "o'^^. '","5"""' '°L»°"  "I'  ^^ 
United  State..  The  »22  mlUlon  Community  Uon  of  muaty  elhlblU  In  warebouM  exhl-  ^°°^  .'?  ""^,„„  JtT,' JIlnuSpMeral 
Ftu^llltlea  loan  wUl  make  It  po«lble  for  In-  bmon  hall,  that  dOM  tight  at  10  o'clock  '™Sm^^„  Jfv  b^oS  aj?^v  to  deS,^ 
terama  to  build  the  pavilion,  for  the  Latin  each  night.  Six  of  toe  naUoo-.  leading  ^^"^^"f'l^l^  °Z  ?r,^  frJS  c^o- 
govemmenu  and  make  the  fliace  available  to  archlt^  have  already  dealgned  alx  atrik-  ^J?"  ";l.'f„''/JTn  'uo^  aid^pa^of 
them  without  charge.  Intirama  will  al«)  ingly  beautiful  group,  of  building,  to  boils.  *^',.^°^"  f '^'f.^JJ^^nstftu^S  w^ich 
build  the  united  Statea  pavlllon-another  the  VS.  end  Latin  exhlblu.  Bdwaid  Durell  »»"'"'=^5  ** '^'^  "i^^'"^'^  °  !^, 
first  in  exhlbltlona  hUtory  Stone,    the    brlUlant    wchltect    of    the    VS.     '»ould  warrant  full  Bipport  of  our  national 

Instead  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  build-      Pavllllon  at  the  Brusaela  World  Fair  and  the      government.  p_aa,„, 

ing  a  ^«l"n  and  then  giving  It  to  the  local      US  Embaasy  in  India,  ha.  designed  the  U^S.  »"  ««  '"""^  «„^IluJS  ^lm« 

coLmSuty  When  the  ^UtlbTuon  end..  In-  Pavllllon  for  Intenuna  Joining  bltn  In  mak.  Kennedy  both  a  m««ova^ilrt«^lmc. 
terama  wUl  pay  back  the  money  used  to  Ing  the  International  Area  an  outw^iding  and  ' ^^  J^°^"l^^^l^i^''Jlt'^^ 
build  the  ul^  pavilion,  with  Intirest.  and  architectural  achievement  have  been  Dr.  Lula  by  a  ne«  concept  f_,  *!^^f"<L ?'"  °°A 
give  the  PWeral  Oovemment  permanent,  free  Sert,  d^an  of  the  Harvard  Unlveralty  School  Through  hla  ^'"^'^'^'^'^l^^ 
use  ot  a  M.6  mUllon  building.  of  Architecture;  Paul  Rudolph,  former  dean      find  In  the  Commumty  PftUltles  Admlnla- 
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tr»uoo  >  prognun  »hleh  wmild  eni^tl*  »  to 
buUd  Ux  pirtUoM  "»  «1»  I*«^  AmortCM 
MmntriM.  But  UiU  WM  »  progr«m  wHlcll 
had  been  iMed  preTlou«ly  for  nioc.  prOMJo 
coMtrucUon  at  lewer  »nd  w»ter  lUwfc  e«T 
hall*.  »nd  other  HinllBr  ootmnuiUtT  IKUl- 
tlea  Ana  tBen  the  brtlUant  light  of  John  ». 
Kenned;  w»»  •o  tragically  mnjfled  out. 

But  we  pre«ed  ahead.  I  waa  then  oo  the 
Rouaa  BanXlng  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  handle*  houalng  loan  pcograma,  in- 
cluding community  faclUUe..  I  undertook 
to  demonatrate  that  congreealonal  lnt«nt 
would  lupport  the  Community  Fadlltlee  Ad- 
mlnutratlon  In  a  lo»n  at  133  million  to  In- 
terama  I  Inlttated  a  petition  urging  CTJl. 
to  maUe  the  loan  and  wo  obtained  2i8  signa- 
turee  in  the  Houee  and  51  In  the  Senate— 
a  majority  ct  both  Houeoa.  We  lollowod  thla 
up  In  the  debate  oo  the  housuig  bill— Sen- 
ator Holland  brought  out  In  tie  Senate  and 
I  in  Uu  Bouae  that  the  language  ct  the  com- 
munity (acUltlea  .ecuon  would  permit  a 
loan  of  thla  kind.  We  alao  obtained  the  pub- 
lic aupport  at  Preeident  Johnwjn  and  Vice 
Prealdent  Humphrey.  ... 

President  Johnaon  haa  stood  with  ua — 
eyeo  when  he  wa.  urged  tKm  witjblnOi* 
AdmlnlatraUon  to  veto  my  bUl,  HJl.  30.  which 
auchorlMd  Federal  parUclpatlon  with  an 
appropriate  eihlblt.  and  when  he  waa  iirged 
to  withhold  hU  recommenodUon  oj  the  ap- 
icoortaUon  renulred  to  Implement  that  Wll 
in  tha  current  flacal  year.  I  believe  hlatory 
wtU  properly  record  Inlerama  aa  one  o<  the 
-leat  achievement,  ot  hU  AdmlnlatraUon. 
In  the  paaeage  oJ  the  eihlblt  bUl.  we  had 
the  luU  aupport  of  the  Bepullcan  membeia 
of  our  Florida  oongrMalonal  dcle«aUon  aa 
well  aa  tha  IJemocraUc  member*.  lQt*rama 
haa  aJwaya  been  and  I  am  confident  It  will 
remain  a  Florid*  project,  rather  than  a  par- 
tlaan  project. 

11  was  our  good  fortune  to  have  In  our 
congreealonal  delegaUon  my  dlatlngulahed 
ooUeague  from  Dade  County.  Dante  Faacell. 
aa  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organlaatlona  of  the  Bouse  For- 
eign ADalra  Committee,  which  oonaldered 
the  Intenuna  eihlblUon  bUl;  our  dlatln- 
glUahed  Senior  Senator.  Speaaard  HoUand.  In 
a  key  poaltion  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Canmlttee,  and  the  dlaUnguUhed  dean  of 
our  Florida  delegaUoo  in  the  Bouae,  Bob 
Slkes  oo  the  Houae  Approprlatlona  Com- 
mittee. And  I  waa  fortunate  enough  In  the 
last  Congrees  to  now  be  on  Uie  Houae  Rulea 
Committee  where  my  cooperation  m  that 
eloaely  divided  committee  could  be  valuable 
to'  the  Houae  leaderahip  and  to  the  Whit* 
Houae.  .^.      , 

Together  we  have  made  la  poealbJe  for 
InteraA*  to  go  to  the  Latin  American  gov- 
emm«ita\wlth  an  InrtUtlon  to  Join  the 
Oo>crnmeot  of  the  TJnlted  atates  in  building 
a  real~m«^tlng  place  of  the  govemmenta  and 
peoples  of  the  Aroerlcaa  in  Miami. 

For  the  Miami  economy  and  the  economy 
of  our  stale  this  haa  immediate  conaequencea 
In  t«rma  of  Jobe.  buUding  materials,  trana- 
portaUon.  aervlcea  of  all  kinds,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  economic  activity  generated  by 
a  large  building  program. 

The  construction  which  must  begin  early 
next  year  In  order  to  open  Interama  on  July 
4  1968,  WUI  total  »350  million  on  the  actual 
site  and  an  estimated  »13S  million  addl- 
UonaJ  In  related  Inveetment  In  the  Miami 
area. 

It  u  eatlmated  that  nearly  1300  mUUon  of 
thia  nearly  gaoo  million  total  Investment  wUl 
be  in  labor  costs  for  approximately  64,000 
man-years  of  employment. 

After  Interama  la  open  It  will  provide  more 
tban  StOOO  permanent  on-site  Job*  and  gan- 
erate  approximately  »37  mUllon  in  additional 
annual  income.  This  will  almost  be  matched 
by  the  spending  of  the  additional  tourlsta 
Inter^ma  will  draw  to  Florida. 

The  economic  atudlee  Indicate  that  Zn- 
terama  will  bring  at  leut  800.000  additional 
visitors  to  Florida  each  year.  geoei«tln(  (n 
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mAmtAooMl    inootn*    erf   $31    million   for   cwr 

^'*S»e  at»te  oC  norldft  vaO.  crax  tac»l  p>vem- 
ment*  will  benefit  from  KkUtloo*!  %mx  rOT- 

anue.  «id  I  b«Uove  the  P"«l«r»l  OoTemment 
wlU  soon  find  tliftt  it  to  receiving  more  addl- 
Uonal  revenue  emch  year  from  interMO*'* 
invMtment  thAn  the  governmenV*  InJttal  in- 
vestment m  ice  offlclaJ  exWWt. 

ThU  win  be  wonderful,  but  ae  1  have  indi- 
cated 1  tJhlnlt  the  real  ooonomio  beneflte  o* 
Interam*  wUl  come  from  t2ie  power  o<  In- 
teram*  u  a  unique  Inatttutlon  to  give  to  aU 
Florida  bualneee  and  lndu«trr.  to  our  ual- 
venlUea  and  our  school*,  the  epeclal  quaUty 
of  involvement  with  Latin  America  and  a 
■peclal  underatandins  of  Ite  problem*  and 
the  economic  opportunlUee  that  cxl*t  In  help- 
ing wltii  Uie  development  o*  thle  vital  erea 
of  the  world. 

I  think  our  banXa  wtU  be  more  knowledge- 
able in  helping  their  buelneae  cUenta  because 
Interama  and  the  vibrant  cultiire  and  oom- 
mert:e  of  the  hemisphere  wUl  penetrate  the 
atmoaphere  in  which  tha  offloera  and  em- 
ployee* of  the  banks  work  and  Uve.  The 
■ame  thing  wlU  be  true  of  our  law  flrma.  of 
our  bulldera,  our  technical  laboratcrlee.  our 
advertising  and  public  relations  flrma,  our 
maJiagement.  new  product  development  and 
marketing  survey  oc«cerns.  our  airlines  and 
r^Uways  and  port  luthorltlee,  our  manuJac- 
turera— large  and  smaU.  our  atate  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  field  ofllcee  of  our 
FMeral  agencies— all  of  theee  will  be  touched 
by  the  hemispheric  spirit  of  Interama  and 
will  be  better  equipped  than  their  counter- 
parts In  other  areas  to  aaolet  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic,  cultural  end  poUtlcal 
life  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  am  leaving  this  weekand  with  your  Cham- 
ber President  and  his  lovely  wl/e  and  a  group 
of  other  Florida  buslneemien  and  women  far 
a  13-day  visit  to  four  of  «Jur  South  American 
oounlarlos.  I  Will  try  to  convey  to  the  friends 
we  meet  there  in  thoae  governments  and  in 
their  business  ocnnmunltles  eotnethlng  of  the 
great  hopea  we  have  here  In  Florida  tor  the 
development  of  Interama. 

I  am  sure  that,  as  Intermxna  moves  toward 
Its  formal  opening.  It  wiu  generate  increaalng 
excitement  throughout  th*  Americas  and 
especially  here  In  Florida. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  all  o<  you  at  tiie 
opening  of  this  great  Inter-American  Cul- 
tuial  and  Trade  Center  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  1068.  Dr.  Muskat  has  assured  me  that 
the  opening  ceremony  will  begin  promptly  at 
10  AM. 

U  you  wlU  put  It  on  your  calendar.  I  think 
you  can  count  on  both  interama  and  Claude 
Pepper  being  there  on  time. 

I  thank  you  for  this  wonderful  opportunity 
to  be  with  you. 


Streambaak  Erosion  Costrol  Aclioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  Txxaa 

IN  THE  HO0S«  OF  BSPHESENTA 11 V  Bs 

MoTidav.  January  30,  1967 
Mr.  WBIGHT.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  am  In - 
troiluclng  today  a  bill  with  important 
provisions  for  putting  a  stop  to  soil  ero- 
sion along  the  banks  of  our  rivers  and 
streams. 

Our  current  efforts  to  halt  this  costly 
damage  are  not  getting  the  needed  job 
done.     This  Is  so  for  several  reasons. 

One  reason  Is  that  there  Is  not  suJB- 
cdent  financial  support.    Another  Is  lack 


of  concerted  action  along  the  stream 
banks  needing  treatment. 

Btreambank  erosion  usually  covers  a 
large  area  and  affects  many  landowners 
and  communities.  Yet  the  most  damag- 
ing results  of  bank  erosion  may  be  felt 
downstream  from  \.he  points  where  the 
erosion  occurs.  Thj  eroded  soil  wttles 
down  In  the  stream  channel  and  fills  It 
up  50  that  there  Is  not  enough  channel 
left  to  carry  the  water.  That  Is  how  a  lot 
of  Hoods  happen.  And  this  silt  poUuUa 
the  water  of  the  stream  so  that  It  has  to 
be  filtered  and  treated  at  great  expense 
before  It  can  be  used.  ' 

In  Texas,  we  have  an  estimated  31.200 
mUes  of  eroding  stream  channels.  That 
Is  over  a  third  of  the  80,000  miles  of 
stream  channeU  in  the  SUte.  Nation- 
wide streambank  erosion  along  300.000 
mUea  of  waterway  each  year  destroys 
land  along  the  channels  valued  at  ap- 
proximately »11  million.  .  .,  .  , 
But  a  much  bigger  cost  Is  that  or 
dredging  streams  and  harbors  so  they 
can  be  used  for  navigation;  and  remov- 
ing soil  from  reservoirs  needed  for  water 
storage  for  dtles  and  Industry.  The  cost 
of  doing  this  is  estimated  at  $250  million 
a  year.  „  _, 

Another  price  we  pay  for  allowing 
streambanks  to  wash  away  1»  the  damage 
done  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. It  is  a  loss  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured only  In  dollars.  

It  will  take  more  financial  Investment 
to  restore  our  river  and  stream  banks. 
And  It  will  take  group  acUon,  along  the 
courses  of  the  waterways. 

State  and  local.  pubUc  and  private 
agencies  must  become  more  actively  In- 
volved, and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  more  help. 
The  individual  landowner  cannot  do 
the  job  acting  Independently,  even  with 
such  assistance  as  he  and  his  neighbors 
may  receive  under  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program.  Nor  does  the  small 
watershed  program,  which  provides  for 
assistance  to  local  units  of  government 
for  community  streambank  erosion  con- 
trol projects,  permit  that  broad  attack 
on  the  problem,  extending  beyond  the 
watershed  project  area,  that  often  Is 
required.  „     .    . 

The  River  and  Stream  Erosion  Control 
Act,  which  I  propose  here,  alms  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority 

to: 

Assist  State  and  local  governments  and 
other  local  nonprofit  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
controlling  bank  erosion;  and 

Provide  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments Federal  technical  assistance  and 
financial  aid  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost  for  carrying  out  the  bank  erosion 
control  plan. 

Under  this  proposed  legislation,  a 
streambank  protection  plan  would  apply 
only  to  those  areas  that  require  protec- 
tive measures.  Moreover,  all  plans  car- 
ried out  under  the  act  would  be  in  keep- 
ing »-lth  the  objectives  of  other  resource 
conservation  programs  receiving  Federal 
support. 

The  required  attack  on  streamlian'x 
ercslon  Is  possible  only  If  we  bring  th- 
organized  group  with  taxing  authority 
under  the  Federal  assistance  umbrella 
It  is  possible  only  U  the  Federal  con- 
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tribution  under  cost-sharing  arrange- 
menta  Is  Increased. 

The  general  public  Interest  Is  deeply 
Involved.  Consider  that  an  estimated  500 
million  tons  of  soil  are  washed  into  our 
waterways  every  year  from  unprotected 
streambanks  and  fields.  In  Texas,  an 
estimated  31  million  tons  of  soil  enter  our 
waterways  every  year  from  streambank 
erosion.  That  is  a  fourth  of  the  total 
annual  silt  load  carried  by  Texas  streams. 

Control  of  streambank  erosion  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  total  effort  to  keep 
our  waterways  clean.  I  believe  we  can  be 
successful  In  this  total  effort  only  If  our 
approach  is  total. 

Streambank  erosion,  as  a  major  cause 
of  stream  pollution,  must  be  controlled. 
I  believe  It  can  be  controlled  with 
present  programs  made  more  effective  by 
the  proposed  River  and  Stream  Erosion 
Control  Act. 

I  aik  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
proposed  leglslaUon  in  light  of  the  pres- 
ent urgent  need  for  It.  And  I  invite  the 
support  of  those  who  wish  to  join  with 
me  in  sponsoring  this  bill. 


"yfutti  Years"  ia  llw  New  Uft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,   January    19,   1967 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for- 
tunately, most  of  our  young  people  of 
college  age  are  discerning  enough  to  see 
through  the  guises  of  misdirected  politi- 
cal or  social  front  organizations  and  di- 
rectly Into  their  tactics  and  final  pur- 
poses. A  few  are  not.  While  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  American  youth,  neither 
should  we  lessen  our  concern  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  covertly  corrupted 
and  misguided  when  In  fact  they  are  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  contemporary 
problems. 

Phillip  A.  Luce.  In  an  article  found  In 
the  February  1»67  edition  of  Reader's 
Digest,  traces  his  history  as  a  concerned, 
or.  to  use  tbe  coined  phrase,  "angry" 
young  man  of  the  "new  left,"  and  shows 
how  easily  these  tendencies  can  be  mani- 
pulated by  Communist  front  groups  to 
disrupt  American  life. 

His  case  is  not  average,  but  his  remarks 
show  how  the  small  cadre  of  Infiltra- 
tors—direct  agents  of  Communist  coun- 
tries, some  of  whom  arc  trained  outside 
the  United  States — can  prey  upon  frus- 
tration and  sympathy,  merely  for  their 
own  ends. 

As  Mr.  Luce  states : 

Han'y  &nd  It  virtually  Impocslble  to  believe 
that  a  tiny  bandful  of  conununlBt  profes- 
slon&U,  using  gUtt<nng  slogaiu  like  "peace." 
"Xreedom  now,"  "equal  rtghta,"  or  "academic 
freedom,"  can  manipulate  thousa-ndi  of  inno- 
cent young  rebels  Into  violent  street  demon- 
Etratlcnu  and  explotlve  confrontaUona  with 
police.  On  the  surface.  It  Is  incredible.  But 
harlng  studied  the  arts  of  mau  manipula- 
tion and  hate  propaganda,  and  having  prac- 
ticed them  myself.  I  know  the  power  of  a  few 
expert  hidden  persuaders. 


The  personal  account  of  Mr.  Luce  fol- 
lows closely  the  predictions  of  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  recently  stated 
that  the  Communists  are  expected  to  in- 
crease their  activities  this  year  in  areas 
such  as  civil  rights  and  anti-Vietnam  war 
demonstrations. 

For  those  who  may  still  need  be  con- 
vinced that  internal  subversion  exists  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  pose  a  threat,  this 
article  will  help.  It  will  also  serve  as  a 
warning  that  many  of  the  "new  left** 
groups  have  been  seriously  infiltrated 
by  the  Communist  underground. 

The  entire  Reader's  Digest  article 
follows: 

What  the  "Nrw  Larr"  Dm  to  Ms 

(By  Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  author  of  "The 
New  Left") 

(Mote. — An  angry  young  man  dlscloies  the 
full  c^cle  of  his  thinking — from  rebellion 
ngalnsV  all  authority,  to  communist  "acti- 
vism," to  disillusionment  with  cotcmunlat 
demands,  to  defection.  And  he  sees  a  way  to 
avoid  BUfJi  "wacted  yearn") . 

A  communist  muat  be  prepared  to  act 
upon  command,  oncfe  he  begins  to  develop 
scruples,  he's  on  hia  way  out.  How  and 
when  the  break  cornea  depends  on  the  man 
and  the  circumstances. 

X  began  dabbling  In  "revolution"  In  lftS8. 
when  I  was  20  I  became  a  free-wheeling 
"arUTlst '  of  the  New  Left  In  1900  and  a  se- 
cret member  of  the  Chlneee-ortented  Pro- 
grecslve  l^bor  Party  In  196S.  By  the  winter 
of  1064  I  was  trusted  enough  to  be  selected  to 
Join  a  EpeclaKfcroup  to  go  underground. 

The  plan  was  discussed  for  weeks  In  quiet 
restaurants  and  coffeehouses  In  New  York 
City.  We  would  be  trained  In  the  techniques 
of  disgulae.  forgery,  wiretapping,  karate,  eva- 
sion of  surveillance  L^ter,  this  education 
would  be  rounded  out  abroad.  In  Cuba  or 
China.  Then  we  would  change  our  names 
and  trades,  drop  all  open  contacts  with  com- 
munists and  blend  Into  the  submerged  world 
of  secret  operatives. 

As  a  start,  I  was  Instructed  to  give  up  my 
mends,  my  relatives,  my  girl,  my  Job,  my 
apartment.  Since  I  was  at  the  time  await- 
ing utal  under  federal  indictments  for  my 
connection  with  trips  to  Cuba,  I  would  be- 
came a  fugitive  from  Justice.  There  would 
be  no  turning  back. 

I  chose  not  to  go  underground.  A  few 
months  later,  I  decided  to  t>reak  away.  It 
was  not  a  sudden  thing.  The  underground 
project  wuB  only  the  climax.  For  months  I 
had  been  worried  by  scruples,  but  I  was  kept 
too  busy  tdth  meetings,  plcketlngs,  alt-Ins 
and  editorial  writing  to  think  things  through. 
Now  I  va£  forced  to  reappraise  cooimunlam 
and  my  own  relatlonhlp  to  It — not  the  ab- 
Btract  Ideas,  but  the  grim  facts. 

I  defected  becauae.  when  the  chips  were 
down.  I  couldnt  accept  total  obedience. 
Sucked  Into  the  movement  by  hunger  for 
absolute  freedom  and  rebellion  against  all 
authority,  I  finally  recogniEed  that  there 
were  no  margins  for  personal  freedom  among 
bard-core  communist  revolutionary  organi- 
sations. 

I  defected  becauae  I  saw  young  people  be- 
ing deceived  and  posalbly  destroyed  by  lies 
which  we,  as  leaders,  were  telling  them;  by 
actions  In  which  they  were  Just  expendable 
pawns.  Some  wert  my  friends,  drawn  into 
the  movement  In   part  by  my  example. 

I  defected  not  because  I  was  reconciled  to 
ttae  Injustice*  of  American  aociety  aa  I  saw 
them,  but  becauae  I  realized  that  commu- 
nism would  bring  more  and  Infinitely  worse 
injusUce. 

Tbt  Inner  FrustraUons.  My  story  \x  not 
unique.  Thousands  of  young  people  through 
nearly  half  a  century  have  believed  that 
rerolutlonary  radicalism  held  the  answers  to 
tbetr  own  grtevaneee  and  the  wot^M's  prob- 
lems.    Pew   Joined   the  movement   for   bad 


reaaons.  Mostly  we  were  naive,  romantic, 
mls-lnforsned — above  all.  angry  and  impa- 
Uent. 

I  was  bom  In  Ohio  of  middle-class.  Re- 
publican parenta.  I  graduAled  from  Mls- 
slaslppl  State  University  in  1966,  then  earned 
a  master's  degree  in  poUtlcal  science  from 
Ohio  SUte  University  in  1900.  By  the  time 
I  got  to  Ohio  State.  1  had  begun  to  fUrt  with 
communism.  My  Inner  trustraUons  led  me 
to  the  lUogical  conclusion  that  only  the 
overthrow  of  the  whole  poUUcai  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  country  could  cure 
Ite  ills. 

These  inner  rmstratlons  are  difficult  to 
explain ,  tielng  more  emotional  than  rea - 
soned.  I  was  In  rebellion  against  parents, 
achool.  society — any  authority.  I  wanted 
things  changed  and  changed  novr.  The 
normal  democratic  tempos  seemed  to  me  too 
alow,  the  "eetabltabment"  too  entrenched  to 
yield  to  anything  but  violent  presstu'es. 

My  rebellion  was  fed  by  the  reading  of 
communist  hate  propaganda  and  sustained 
by  the  Itch  to  "do  something."  The  dvU- 
rlghu  struggle  seemed  made-to-order  tor  my 
nkood — not  only  a  thrilling  cause  in  Itself, 
but  an  outlet  for  protest  generally.  I  was 
expelled  from  the  staff  of  the  Mississippi 
State  newspaper  for  my  attacks  on  the  state 
legislature  and  the  White  Citizens  Councils. 
I  found  the  experience  of  "struggle"  with 
"reaction"  Intenaely  intoxicating.  As  a 
graduate  student.  I  Joined  picket  groups,  sit- 
ins,  boycotu.  I  waa  becoming  an  "activist," 
quite  sure  what  I  was  spotnst,  but  pretty 
haay  alwut  what  I  was  /or. 

Upon  flnublng  at  Ohio  State,  I  went  to 
New  Tork.  I  wrote  for  the  communist 
Worker  under  several  pseudonyms,  and  I 
fellow-traveled  with  a  variety  of  cooununlBt 
organization!,  coooing  to  Itnow  the  whole 
spectrum  of  ultra-left  groupings,  some  of 
them  communlsl  creations,  some  infiltrated, 
some  Independently  radical.  I  was  searcb- 
Ing  for  a  "home"  In  the  frezled  world  of 
revolution.  It  was  not  until  the  summer  of 
1&63.  however,  that  I  b«caaie  fuUy  involved. 

Action.  Color.  Power.  By  then  the  ao- 
called  New  Left  was  m  loud  and  violent 
eruption,  an  outgrowth  of  the  stage  erf  ro- 
mantic anarchy  called  the  Beat  Generation 
The  movonent  was  "new" — or  »o  we  told 
ouraelvea — because  it  rejected  the  conven- 
tional MorxUt  jargon  and  worklng-clasH 
mystJque.  We  had  only  contempt  for  the 
Old  Left,  with  lU  patience  and  restralnU. 
We  relished  siUrmg  up  trouble  for  troubles 
soke.  We  were  for  police  baiting,  riots, 
undergrounds.  Ours  tees  an  attitude  rather 
than  an  ideology. 

Ironically,  today  only  a  few  New  Left 
groups  remain  financially  and  ideologically 
out  of  communist  clutches.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  the  Stixlents  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety and  Student  Non-Vlolcnt  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC).  are  being  rapidly  pene- 
trated. 

Considering  the  noise  It  maJces.  the  New 
Left  Is  surprisingly  small — perhaps  6000. 
with  another  SOOO  at  the  fringes.  Moat  are 
aocial  anarchtsta.  with  no  more  than  3000 
oommunlsta  o<  all  stripe  in  their  mldet. 
These  aelf-wllled  Utopians  and  moct  other 
Americans  find  It  virtually  Impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  a  tiny  handful  of  communist  pro- 
fesalonala.  using  glittering  slogans  like 
"peace,"  "freedom  now."  "equsi  rights."  or 
"academic  freedom."  con  tnanlptilate  thou- 
aands  of  innocent  young  rebels  Into  violent 
street  demonstrations  and  explosive  con- 
frontations with  police.  On  the  surface.  It 
if  Incredible.  But  having  studied  'the  arts 
of  mssB  manipulation  and  hate  propaganda, 
and  having  practiced  them  myself.  I  know 
the  power  of  a  few  expert  hidden  persuaders. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1963,  I  aoe  ap- 
proached by  a  leader  of  the  Maoist  Progres- 
alve  Labor  Party  to  Join  an  expedtuon  to 
Cuba.  No  one  con  oventatc  the  influence  of 
Red  Cutw  upon  immature.  Alienated  minds. 
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Pldel  CMtro  »D<I  Che  Ouevirm  were  to  us 
.tut  L»nln  and  TroUHr  li»d  Ix*"  »  "U"'" 
in  Uielt  time.  Her.  -M  KOon,  «*»•  /ur 
own  kind  In  power— and  all  of  It  only  W) 
mltaa  from  tt.  mighty  Yankee..  Here  wm 
DaYld  delylng  Ooll»th.  I  Jumped  at  tne 
Chance  u>  go.  Th.  fact  that  It  might  b.  In 
violation  at  fedKal  law  added  aplc  to  the 

adventure.  _.  .   ^     „ „„ 

When  I  returned.  I  plunged  Into  Progres- 
■l«e  Labor  acOvltle..  I  help«l  organlie.  In 
1904.  a  second  trip  to  Cu&a.  I  wa.  arrMted 
while  trying  to  kindle  a  riot  !■>  Time. 
Squjire-forclng  a  •■confrontation  with  the 
Sp..-  we  called  It  grandly.  I  helped  KCrete 
gu^  in  New  Tork  City  foe  future  aelf-ae- 
fen«"  I  drafted  the  original  declaration 
calling  on  young  men  to  refuse  to  flght  in 
Vletnim,  took  p«t  In  a  violent  fraca.  before 
the  Hou«e  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlviu«i.  marched  and  eat  and  .houted  slogans 
as  directed.  ,     _ 

•True  Truth'  It  was  a  frenetic  life  I 
led  as  thoroughly  •Involvwl''  aa  any  of  the 
communist  string-puller,  oould  wUh.  ■The 
change  In  me  was  evidenced  In  a  new  wU  - 
iMnes.  to  He  and  deceive  other.  In  pursuit 
of  our  go«u.  Looking  back.  I  recognlM  how 
utterlv  self-righteous  and  Intolerant  we  were, 
not  only  of  the  •enemy-meaning  everyone 
from  conservatlvM  to  ■bourgeoU  radicals  — 
but  of  all  other  elemenU  In  the  New  Left,  ft 
«.«»  tlic  (o<am«rt«n  mfntollty  in  octlon  We 
were  toddling  totalltarlans.  and  uncarted 
communists  demanding  Instant  Idealism  and 
"Millennium  Now !"  We  alone  had  the  ■  tnie 
truth"  from  which  dissent  was  heresy. 

By  August  ine*  I  had  begun  editing  the 
magazine  Progrnsive  Labor,  but  without  be- 
ing •Idenuaed."  This  deception  was  based 
on  the  hope  that  a  secret  party  member 
would  be  more  .ucceeetul  In  recruiting.  Not 
until  December,  only  three  months  before  I 
defected,  was  my  name  lUted  as  editor. 

Meanwhile,  the  riots  broke  out  In  New 
York's  Harlem.  We  were  not  the  ImmKlUte 
.park,  but  w«  did  everything  poMlhle  to  pro- 
voke them  and  to  harvert  the  credit.  For 
weeks  we  had  been  preparing  the  requlslU 
explosive  climate,  calling  for  a  "long,  hot 
summer"  in  Harlem. 

one  hour  before  the  rloUng  actualy  began. 
Bill  Epton.  a  vice-chairman  of  Pro^eMlve 
Labor,  told  a  .treet  rally:  "In  the  proceM  of 
■maahlng  thl.  .tate.  we're  going  to  have  to 
kUl  a  lot  of  cop.,  a  lot  of  theM  Judge.,  and 
well  have  to  go  up  agalrut  their  army. 
We'll  organize  our  own  mllltu  and  our  own 
army."  (fepton  was  In  due  time  arrested 
and  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  1 

The  as-year-old  editor  of  our  party's  news- 
paper. CKaUense.  proclaimed:  "I  advocate 
precisely  that  the  people  disturb  the  peace. 
There  Is  no  lawful  government  In  this  coun- 
try today.  Cmly  a  revolution  will  establish 
one'^  We  prepared  the  Infamous  poster.. 
"Wanted  for  Murder— OllUgan  the  Cop." 
wUch  helped  to  spark  the  mobs. 

By  dint  of  sheer  activity  I  was  becoming 
more  and  more  entrapped  within  the  narrow 
communist  world.  If  you  are  a  good  com- 
munist, your  time— including  evenings  and 
_  weekends— Is  not  your  own.  You  sell  party 
literature,  do  volunteer  mailing,  and  ofllce 
work,  paint  sign.,  picket,  demonstrate,  at- 
tend endlea.  meeting.. 

Yet  »ome  part  of  my  mind  was  uneasy, 
questioning.  The  cache,  of  arms  Irft  a 
bitter  taste  It  bothered  me  to  Me  our  In- 
dividual members  time  and  again  become 
patsies  in  plana  and  plots  ouulde  their 
knowledge  or  consent,  so  that  they  often 
were  Jailed  or  Injured  for  rearcns  beyond 
tbelr  control. 

The  Break.  PtnaUy.  all  my  doubt,  and 
grievance,  seemed  J  crystalllzs  when  the 
Kjheme  for  going  underground  wa.  sprung 
on  US  Making  the  conaclous  decision  to 
loin  the  communlsu  had  taken  a  certain 
kind  of  guts.  Now.  defecuon  proved  even 
more  dUBeult.  The  temptation  Is  to  slink 
away    in   silence;    if    you    decide    to    break 


away  publicly  and  try  to  save  others  from 
the  moraM.  you  have  to  be  prepared  for 
slander,  harassment,  even  physical  attack^ 
I  chOM  the  iatt«r  alternative.  Then  I 
walked  Into  the  FBI  omee  in  New  York  to 
cUnch  It.  At  thU.  the  wrath  of  my  former 
■comrades'  knew  no  bounds.  They  accused 
me  of  every  crime  In  the  book,  contended 
that  I  was  always  a  "police  agent."  I  wa.  In 
the  outside  world  but  not  yet  part  of  It.  It 
took  some  time  before  I  discovered  not  only 
that  I  was  Indeed  free  but  that  others  had 
gone  through  the  same  ordeal  of  disenchant- 
ment and  that,  like  them.  I  could  ultimately 
readjust  mvscll  to  a  rational  MCtety. 

The  Wasted  Years.  I've  thought  a  lot 
about  by  Involvement,  and  It.  meaning.  It 
I.  not  enough  to  condemn  impatient,  rebel- 
lious youth  a.  communUI.  or  dupe.  The 
public  must  dWtlngulsh  between  young  com- 
munlits  and  young  rebels.  Youth  hM  al- 
ways been  rebellious.  The  problem  U  to  un- 
deretand  and  channel  their  real  for  a  more 
Just  world,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
clutche.  of  communlsu  and  other  mesalanlc 
extremlsu. 

I  think  often  that  I  might  have  been 
spared  the  wasted  yeare  If  my  schooling  had 
Included  the  .tudy  of  oommunlMn— not  as  a 
beguiling  doctrine  through  It.  sacred  t«U. 
but  i.  living  hUtory  on  view  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  and  in  the  story  of  Its 
many  mass  deceptions  and  manlpuUtlona  In 
the  Free  World.  It  seems  Incredible  that  I 
could  have  acquired  a  graduate  degree  In 
political  science  without  having  been  en- 
couraged to  read  Witmu  by  Whlttsior 
Chambers,  The  Cod  That  FoUed  by  Arthur 
Koertler  and  other..  Child  o/  the  Revolution 
bv  Wolfgang  Leonhard.  The  Red  Decade  by 
Eugene  Lyon...  There  U  a  rich  literature  on 
communum.  Surely  our  college,  have  an 
obllgaUon  to  use  it  effectively. 

Moat  of  the  young  rebel.  In  and  around 
the  New  Lett  are  not.  In  their  hearW.  com- 
munlsu. In  most  cases,  their  action,  are 
more  dangerous  to  themMlve.  than  to  the 
country.  But  we  must  win  them  over  to 
the  side  of  democracy  before  they  get  them- 
selves and  other,  into  serious  trouble. 


Mr  Speaker,  this  ooiintxy  ne«d5  more 
Walt  HoruM.  TWi  Congreag  need*  mo« 
men  of  his  caliber. 


Hob.  W*k  Hwaa 

SPEECH 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or  Tkxs* 

IN  THE  BODSF  OF  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  January  17,  19S7 
Mr  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
my  colleasrues  In  eulosizlng  the  late  W^t 
Horan  who  ably  represented  the  PUtn 
Congressional  DUtrlct  of  the  State  of 
Washington  for  some  SO  years.  His  un- 
timely death  came  as  a  shock  to  maiiy  or 
us  who  Itnew  him  weU  and  admired  him 
greatly  He  was  a  man  of  dedlcaOon. 
wisdom,  and  devotion  to  tiie  loftiest  of 
principles. 

Walt  Horan  was  elected  to  the  78th 
and  succeeding  Congresses.  He  came  to 
the  House  of  RepresenUUves  at  the  same 
time  I  did.  In  1943.  Affable  and  articu- 
late. Walt  went  his  way.  always  weU  in- 
formed and  convincing.  He  was  a  Icnowl- 
edgeable  man,  and  had  a  way  of  impress- 
ing his  views  on  •others  In  a  most  agree- 
able and  acceptable  manner.  UnlversaUy 
respected  and  admired,  Walt  seemed  to 
number  his  friends  in  the  Congress  by 
the  niunber  who  Icnew  him.  He  was  my 
friend,  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  was 
enriched  by  that  acquaintance. 


Ukrainiaa  Coofresi  Committee  of 
America,  Ik.— Ukraiuaa  lodepeoJ- 
coce  Day  Rcsololioaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DiNGELL 

or    MICIIlCAM 
IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESENT  A II  vES 

Monday,  January  iO.  19S7 
Mr  DDJOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concressiomal  RgcORO 
a  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  Detroit-East 
and  Hamtramck  Branch  of  the  Ulualn- 
lan  Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc.. 
on  Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  calling 
to  mind  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  tree  and  Independent 
Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

nMAIIOAM  OOHOaXM  OOMMTTriE  0»  ASOUCS. 

INC.,     DmOTT.     MlCBJOSM 

niCaAtMtAN    ltit>mnJaXMC7t   DST    MMOLimOKS 

We  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de«Mnt.  as- 
sembled to-day  on  the  22nd  of  January.  I»67 
at  the  nkralnlan  National  Temple,  to  com- 
memorate the  4(»th  Anniversary  of  Dtoalnlan 
Independence  and  Mth  Annlver»ry  Of  the 
Act  of  Union,  declare  as  follows: 

Whereas  January  32.  1*67  marks  the  *9th 
Anniversary  of  th.  Proclamation  of  the  free 
and  independent  Ukrainian  BaUonal  RfPt""" 
llc  and  the  48th  Anniversary  o<  the  Act  of 
Union,  by  which  WeaUm  Ukraine  was  united 
with  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  in 
Kiev  capital  of  Ukraine,  and 

Whereas.  Ukrainian  people  by  the  act  or 
fe«toraUon  of  freedom  and  Independence  to 
Ukraine  demonstrated  their  quest  and  deislre 
for  MU-determlnatlon  and  political  liberty. 
supported  by  the  heroic  struggle  with  the  In- 
vading force,  of  all  Intruder.,  particularly 
thoee  from  the  Communist  Russia,  and 

Whereas.  Ukrainian  people  art  sUU  con- 
tinuing their  valiant  atruggle  for  freedom 
and  independence,  paying  high  prize,  with 
blood  and  lives,  and 

Whereas.  Communist  MoKow  Is  striving  to 
completely  annihilate  Ukrainian  national 
culture  applying  the  poUcy  of  terror  and 
Rtualflcatlon.  and 

Where...  MoKow  I.  preMntly  deetroylng 
all  trace,  of  Ukramian  culture  by  the  way 
of  liquidating  UkraUilan  State  Archive., 
burning  Ubrarlea  i-nd  de«roylng  mot-umenU 
of  architectural  esteem  and  at  the  same  time 
IS  arresting,  secretly  convicting  to  long  terms 
of  Imprisonment,  or  concentration  cainps 
and  even  executing  all  those  Ukrainian 
writers.  arlUU  and  sclentlrt.  who  are  raising 
their  voice.  In  defense  of  Ukrainian  language 
and  culture,  and 

Whereas.  Moscow  occupaUonal  govern- 
ment in  Ukraine  Is  separating  the  Ukrainian 
nation  from  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  bar- 
ring all  vmtera.  Uterary  workere  and  artlsu 
from  voluntary  vlslu  to  the  We«t  and  at  the 
aame  time  U  .trlvlng  to  show  Ukraine  to  the 
free  world  u  a  province  of  Russia  without 
any  political  and  Independent  cultural  aspi- 
rations, and 

Whereu  Reliable  Information  from  the 
Ukraine  reveals  that  many  literary  worker, 
and  crltlca  were  taken  Into  custody  and  con- 
victed in  such  dtie.  of  Ukraine  as  Kiev, 
OdeM.  Lvlv.  LUUk.  TernopU  and  Ivano- 
Pranklv.k:  furthermore  this  wu  acknowl- 
edged by  the  USSR  delegation  to  the  Umted 
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Nation,  during  their  tour  of  IhU  country. 

Where...  tlkralnian  people  are  deprived  of 
any  right*  to  demonstrate  freely  their  own 
protest, 

NOW.  therefore,  we  are  protesting  to  our 
Government  of  USA,  to  the  Membera  of  the 
congrealonal  bodies  and  to  all  countrlM  of 
the  free  world  .gainst  Communist  Ruulan 
terror  In  Ukraine.  Since  arreau  and  convlc- 
tlons  of  the  Uterary  workere  of  Ukrainian 
culture  oonsUtute  ar  integral  part  of  th. 
Moscow  Communist  colonialism  In  Ukraine. 
we.  M  free  citizens  of  the  United  Bute,  of 
America,  urge  our  Government  In  Waahlng- 
ton  to  place  this  case  on  agenda  for  Invea- 
tlgaUon  by  th.  United  Nation,  and  to  lodge 
a  complaint  about  the  governmenu  of  the 
USSR  for  vloUUon  of  the  UN  charter  and 
declaration  of  human  rlghu  adopted  by  the 
general  .Memhly  of  the  UN  on  Decemlier  10. 
1»4S  and  for  the  violation  of  the  convention 
agalnM  genocide,  requeetlng  at  the  aame 
time  that  the  Ukrainian  people  wittout  any 
intervention  and  control  of  Moecow  govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  chooM  their  own  gov- 
ernment In  oosnpUance  with  the  democratic 
principle.. 

Detroit,  January  ajnd,  IMI. 


F'BUcial  Coitt  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wucoNso* 
IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30, 1957 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  most  compelling  reason  for  seeking 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  la,  of  course,  the  humanitarian 
one.  A  day  does  not  go  by  without  some 
report  relating  to  the  human  tragedies 
that  are  occurring  there. 

There  is  also  the  need  to  end  the  war 
because  of  the  financial  burden  that  has 
been  Imposed  upon  the  American  econ- 
omy. It  Is  In  this  respect  that  1  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  January  22.  19«7  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal: 

Billions  Down  tub  Diwin 

There  are  many  rea«>n.  for  wanUng  an  end 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  most  important 
being  the  humanitarian  one.  But  consider  it 
for  a  moment  Jujst  In  terms  of  money. 

From  1961  through  the  end  of  1066  the  war 
cost  the  United  Bute.  (30  billion  But 
coett  are  eecalatlng  faater  than  the  bombing 
and  are  now  running  »2  billion  a  month.  At 
that  rate  it  would  coet  •24  billion  In  1687— 
but  the  actual  oo«  will  be  sUll  greater  be- 
cause the  raU  1.  .tin  .kyrocketlng 

That  $24  ijlUlon  alone  u  more  than  the  fed- 
eral government  spent  In  lu  enUre  budget. 
military  and  nonmilltary.  In  any  year  before 
the  World  War  II  year  of  1842. 

Our  total  defense  budget  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  almoM  STS  bUlion,  not  far  from 
the  high  yearly  expenditure  in  World  War  II 
of  Ml  billion,  except  for  three  yean  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  next  year's  defense  ex- 
penditures win  be  more  than  the  feder&l 
government  spent  for  all  purpoMS  In  any  year 
prior  to  tosg. 

At  current  ooeU  of  conducUng  the  war 
we  oould.  U  we  ua«l  c«.h  InMead  of  bombs 
and  war  materiel,  give  every  Vietnamese, 
young  «>d  old,  Korth  and  South.  »T00  a 
yeai^-wblch  Is  aeven  time,  the  preKnt  per 
capita  inooine. 


Job  Corps  Ad<ba(  to  America's  Weahli 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30,  I9S7 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  distinguished  columnist.  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  writing  In  the  Wa-shlngton  Eve- 
ning Star  on  January  20,  paid  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  Job  Corps,  which  is  in- 
creasingly Ijelng  regarded  as  a  real  tri- 
umph In  the  war  on  poverty.  As  Mr. 
Rowan  puts  It: 

sun.  the  Job  Corps  ha.  become  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  thing.  In  America  today.  In 
a  nation  whOM  .pinu  are  Mgglng  becauae 
of  a  grim,  frustrating  war  and  a  host  of  leMer 
IrrlUUons.  the  Job  Corp.  Is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  ought  to  keep  Americans  believing  In 
themselves  and  in  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Rowan  points  out, 
the  first  10.000  Job  Corps  gi-aduates  are 
expected  to  produce  »5  million  a  year  in 
tax  revenues,  whereas  without  their  Job 
Corps  experience  they  would  be  costing 
the  public  more  than  $15  million  a  year 
in  welfare,  prison,  and  other  expenses. 
That  Is  a  difference  of  »20  million— In- 
cluding a  tremendous  multiplier  effect — 
to  American  taxpayers  for  these  first 
10,000  Job  Corps  graduatee  alone.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tiiat  is  what  I  call  winning  the 
war  on  ijoverty. 

Mr.  Rowan  concludes  by  saying  that 
he  thlnka— 

The  Job  Corps  U  one  of  America's  beet  de- 
fense, against  a  foreboding  future.  And  It 
la  Just  one  of  the  several  domesUc  programs 
CongreMmen  ought  to  Itnow  more  about  be- 
fore they  put  the  cleaver  to  the  Fedwal 
budget. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Rowan 
for  his  excellent  statement  on  the  Job 
Corps,  and  Include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricord: 

iFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.I.  Star.  Jan  20. 
19671 

Jo.  coan  AniiiNO  lo  amoiics's  Wiairu 
( By  Carl  T.  Rowan  I 

Few  things  seem  a.  unworthy  of  aym- 
pathy  as  an  18-year-old  boy  who  1.  out  of 
.chool,  out  of  work  and  out  of  step  with  the 
world. 

And  that  U  why  the  Job  Corp.  wui  prob- 
ably never  be  aa  populM  a.  Head  Start,  a 
program  to  give  Innocent,  underprivileged 
little  kids  Mmethlng  cloM  to  an  even  chance 
in  the  race  we  Americans  call  'the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  program  of  rebablliU- 
tlon  for  school  dropouu  aged  16  to  21 — 
youngsten  many  Americans  have  assumed  to 
be  ruflUns  and  nogoodnlk.  by  choice. 

This  part  of  the  antipoverty  program  ha. 
been  lambaeted  a.  "the  great  boondoggle." 
and  the  IIJ  Job  Oorp.  training  centar. 
around  th.  country  hav.  been  availed  a. 
"reform  acboota,"  which  were  rarely  wel- 
comed Into  the  oommunlUe.  where  they  were 
located. 

Still,  the  Job  Corp.  ha.  become  one  o»  tne 
mort  Inspiring  things  in  America  today.  In 
a  naUon  whose  spirits  are  i««l!lng  because  of 
a  grim,  frustretlng  war  and  a  host  of  leewr 
hTltatlons.  the  Job  Corp.  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  ought  to  keep  Americans  believ- 
ing In  themselves  and  their  country. 

And  U  the  »Oth  Congreas  Is  really  det.r- 
mlned  to  cut  domertlc  .pending  m  a.  to 
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finance  the  VleUum  war  more  easily,  it  bad 
better  ahjr  away  from  the  facts  of  the  Job 
Corpe.  For  this  pnigram  has  free  enterprlae. 
Horatio  Alger,  the  raga-to-richw  concept 
written  all  over  It.  It  Is  poaltlvc,  adding 
Inunensely  to  Amorica's  wealth,  while  the 
war  la  negative,  consuming  Amerlca'i  abun- 
dance with  an  BTer -growing  appetite. 

And  I  can't  believe  even  the  moet  econ- 
omy-minded congreaaman  Is  so  blind  that  he 
thlnlu  the  prlorltlee  for  a  negative  war  are 
»o  great  that  we  must  kill  what  U  poeltlre. 
human,  decent. 

The  boys  and  girls  admitted  to  tht  Job 
Corps  were  nobody's  Candida  tea  for  Mr.  or 
Miss  Teen-age  America.  In  fact,  most  were 
beading  for  the  human  slag  heap  wbere  many 
of  their  parentB  and  grandparents  had  wound 
up. 

The  average  Job  Oorpaman  bad  spent  seven 
years  in  school  but  oould  read  only  at  Just 
above  a  fourth-grade  level.  Almost  one  out 
of  every  two  of  these  youngsters  had  been 
declared  ineligible  for  military  aervlce.  Bome 
because  of  physical  defects,  most  because  ol 
editcatlonol  deficiencies. 

Nine  out  of  every  10  of  these  youngsters 
were  unemployed;  56  percent  came  from 
families  where  the  head  of  the  household 
was  Joblesa:  one  kid  out  of  every  two  came 
from  a  family  that  was  on  relief.  About  10 
percent  had  been  In  serious  trouble  with  the 
taw  and  another  37  percent  bad  records  of 
"antl-socLal  bahavlor." 

They  constituted  a  real  challenge  to  the 
grcAt  Industrie*  that  teamed  up  with  govern- 
ment In  a  program  to  see  If  America  oould 
salvage  some  of  her  greatest  resource,  her 
young  people - 

The  reaulu  have  been  remarkable.  The 
average  Job  Ck>rp«man.  after  nine  months 
of  training,  achlevei  a  reading  level  Juftt 
above  the  seventh  grade.  He  has  gained  10 
pounds,  had  aome  teeth  |>ulled  and  otherv 
filled.  A  third  of  the  oorpemen  have  beeu 
fltted  with  eyeglasses. 

Moat  important,  most  of  these  youngsters 
have  been  Unbued  with  the  notion  that 
American  society.  American  buslnan  and 
their  govenunent  do  care  about  theim. 

As  of  Dec.  a«,  the  Job  Corps  had  placed 
9.7W  youngitera— 7341  In  Jobs  paying  aii 
average  of  11  71  an  hour.  1,401  In  the  armed 
forces  and  034  back  to  cchool  <7fi  in  college  >- 
Someone  did  a  study  of  the  ftni  lO.ooo 
Job  Oorpamen  and  their  police,  wellare  and 
other  records.  Without  the  Job  Corps,  ac- 
cording to  this  study,  these  yotmgstere  would 
be  cwUng  the  public  mors  than  $lb  million 
a  jraar  in  welfare,  prison  and  other  expense* 
Instead,  they  are  expected  to  produce  aboui 
•S  mlUlon  a  year  in  tax  revenues. 

1  think  the  Job  Oorpa  Is  ont  of  Americss 
beat  defenses  against  a  foreboding  future 
And  it  Is  Just  one  of  the  aeveral  domestic 
programs  congrMsmen  ought  to  know  more 
about  before  they  put  the  cleaver  u>  the  fed- 
eral budget. 


Letter  R.  Brow*:  One  of  America's  10 
Outstandiac  Yoaat  Mea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    WCW    TOSK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPREaENTATlVES 

Tuesday,  January  17,  19S7 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
coHeBgues  who  liave  had  an  opportunity 
to  receive  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
volumes  entitled  "Man.  Land,  and  Pood" 
and  "Increailng  the  World's  Fy)od  Out- 
put' will  be  interested  In  t«ter  R 
Brown,  who  at  the  age  of  32  wu  chosen 
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u  "One  ot  the  10  OutrtMidlng  Young 
Men  of  1968"  by  the  Jimloi  chamber  of 

commerce.  *  ._  ..^ 

Mr  Brown  la  special  Mstatant  to  Agri- 
culture secretary  Orville  Freeman  and 
ha»  an  article  In  the  January-PebriMirT 
1967  Issue  of  the  Columbia  Unlverrity 
Journal  of  World  Business,  entitled  "The 
Stork  Outruns  the  Plow"  which  deserves 
further  consideration; 

TM»  8to»k  OtnanHs  thi  Pvow 
(Br  I/Kt<r  B.  Brown)  ■ 
One  or  the  mo*  nteturomg  problem.  lacliig 
man  tod»y  U  bi.  apparent  Inability  tobljl- 
ance  hu  numUcr.  and  hU  '«<> '"PP'^.I^o  i 
latlon«  growing  By  3%  .  y»r  'I''"'"' "''•'"'  " 
~ner«tlon  and  multiply  elght«n(oW  In  a 
imturT.  To  an  agrtcultuilrt  the  demo- 
graptolc  artthmetlc  1.  Mghtenln*.  M">-l»na 
™tlo«  ar.  rialng  riiarplT  ttmnigbout  the  IM.- 
devaloped  world  a.   the   mrt  outruns  tUe 

""TOTty  year*  ago  tB«  iMa-deyrioped  region. 
ot  A«U  Mrtca  and  Latin  America  wore  an 
grain  jiportem.  CoUecUwly.  they  Mnt  «jm. 
It  mlUlon  ton.  oJ  grain  yearly  to  ">«<'"''- 
no«l    rwrtona     principally    WmUTO    Europe. 

flow    w».   revened    and    the    loBa-developed 
world  became  a  net  miporter  of  grain.  lo<rtng 
a  valuable  source  of  foreign  Mchange  earn- 
ing.    N«t  import,  ot  grain  reached  four  roll- 
llMi  ton.  in  1950  and  13  million  ton.  In  IBM. 
A.  populaUon  growth  rate,  m  the  lea-de- 
veloped countno.  accelerated  further  during 
tba  IBM'.,  the  net  In  (low  IncreaiMid  «h«rplT. 
reaching  an  eatlmated  31  million  ton.  In  1968. 
Thl.  rapidly  growing  food  deficit  1.  causing  a 
.narp  dlmmuoon  In  the  world',  food  rewrVM. 
Five  year.  t«a  the  Untied  State*  had  the 
world',  two  major  reKTVo.  in  the  race  Be- 
tween food  and  p«>ple      It  had  In  It.  grain 
eleyatoia  60  mUllcm  ton.  of  rxctsi  grain;  le, 
.bov.   and  beyond  normal  reeerre  require- 
ment..   In  addition,  a  rijable  fraction  of  itj 
cropland  wa.  Idled  under  farm  program..    A. 
of    IBM    the   .urpluee.    of    grain    are    gone. 
There  are  no  exceM  etock.  of  wSeot.  nee  cr 
feedgraln..    A.  recently  m  1B86  we  had  M  mU- 
U^»cr«  of  Idled  cropland.     Action,  taken 
during  IBM  to  eapand  acreage  c<  wheat  and 
feedmln.  wUl  bring  back  Into  production  at 
]r— *    hall    of    thta    one    remaining    reaerre. 
With  the  17.8.  reeervo.  faat  dlaappearlng.  the 
lo«-d«ve!oped  ooontrte.  mu.t  now  prortde 
for    lncrea«sd   food    need,   from    thelt   own 
reaourcee. 

rxowTTza.  FAoa 
Why  U  the  lew-developed  world  loelng  the 
OMiaclty  to  few!  Itaelf?  Throughout  moat  ot 
recorded  hletory  man  wa.  able  to  IncreaM 
tl.  food  Kipply  by  expanding  the  area  ce 
land  under  cultivation.  He  matched  hi.  in- 
''  creaM  In  number,  with  IncreaM.  In  the  area 
under  the  plow.  ThU  wa.  a  moving  force 
m  the  ooloniiatlon  ot  new  land..  A.  long  a. 
he  had  thl.  option,  maintaining  an  adequate 
food  .upply  wa.  relatively  rtmple.  But  on  a 
flnlt.   earth   thl.   period   ot   land  eipanaloo 

had  to  come  to  an  end.  

The  area  at  land  under  culUvatlon  in 
North  America  and  Western  Europe,  ceaalng 
to  expand  Mweral  decade,  ago.  ha.  actually 
decluiKl  over  the  paat  30  years.  This  ha. 
not  cauaed  .erlou.  problems.  Both  of  theae 
region,  developed  an  UnpreeMve  productlo.1 
capablUty  on  the  eiLtlng  land  area,  dou- 
bling production  within  the  p««t  generaUon. 
The  large-acale  invertment  of  capital  and 
wldMipreaa  appUcatton  c<  UehiMlctj  en- 
abled th»e  region,  to  oompenjate  foe  the 
lacJt  of  new  land. 

TjnUl  quite  recently,  moat  at  the  lM»-de- 
ralopad  world  wm  .till  espandlng  the  area 
under  culOvaUon  to  feed  »a  rapidly  growing 
population.    In  recent  yeart.  howevw,  ocun- 
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try  after  country  hjM  furrowed  the  la»t  o* 
the  "new"  land  readily  culUvatable. 

During  the  Kourth  Plan  Period  ending  m 
1B71  India  plan,  to  expand  the  net  area 
KTwn  by  leM  than  i%.  though  the  naUon. 
popuUtlon  I.  expected  to  IncreaM  by  14%_ 
Clearly  mo.t  ol  It.  addmooal  food  need. 
must  be  met  by  raising  productivity  per  acre. 
Nearly  .11  of  Aaa.  the  Ulddle  Ba«  and 
North  Africa  .hare  thl.  Und  hunger.  Only 
Sub^haran  Africa  and  part,  ot  Latin  Amer- 
ica 1  Editor-.  Note:  See  the  article  by  FcUpe 
BMiera  on  page  33  1  Mn  expect  to  .Ignlll- 
canUy  expand  the  orea  under  cultivation. 
Meet  of  the  Increawa  In  wiwld  food  need, 
over  the  remaining  one-thlnJ  of  ""l.  '>entury 
murt  be  met  by  IncreMlng  the  pioducUvlty 

of  land  already  cultivated  

But  many  of  the  leM-developed  counole. 
are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  Although  they 
have  run  out  of  new  land  to  bring  under 
cultivation,  they  have  not  yet  achieved  a 
takeoff  in  food  output  per  acre.  The  roeull 
1.  growing  food  deficit..  In  order  M  keep 
food  production  IncreMlng  In  line  with  de- 
mand, these  countrlee  must  now  b««ln  using 
miualve  capital  Input,  and  advanced  teen- 
notofty 

AjTlong  as  there  1.  an  abundance  ot  new 
land  to  cultivate,  continuing  population 
growth  does  not  poM  any  .erlou.  problem, 
for  traditional  agriculture.  The  frontier  I. 
•imply  pu.hed  b«Tk  a  bit  further.  Land 
and  labor,  the  key  Input..  Me  readily  avaU- 
able  Seed  and  draft  animal.,  the  principal 
capital  mputa.  are  Mlt-generated  on  the 
farm.  Next  year'.  Med  U  wved  from  thu 
year',  crop.  Technology  doe.  not  change. 
Input,  are  not  needed  from  the  re.t  of  the 
economy. 

THAT    SXCONO    BLADE    OT    GXASS 

An  economy  running  out  ot  new  land  to 
plow,    however.    mu.t    begin    u«ng    larp 
kmount.  of  purchMed   Inputs  to  ralM  the 
productivity  ot  land.     Onder  theee  clrcum- 
.tanoM:   i^rlcultural  growth  I.  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  re.t  of  the  economy  for  the 
^ood.  and  Mrvlce.  needed  to  generate  and 
eustaln  .  takeoO  In  yield  per  Kie.    pertUlser. 
peatlclde..  implement..  Improved  plant  varle- 
tle.  «nd  a  wide  array  of  other  Input,  are 
needed.     All  must  come  from  the  nontarm 
sector     Required  Mrvlce.  are  m  eiMntlal  m 
the  phyrtcal  Input.  themMlvM.     TheM  In- 
clude   reMarch.    credlv    tranaportatlon    and 
marketing  faclllHe.,    Oalns  In  tood  produc- 
tion   In    a    "axed-land"    economy    depend 
dlrecUy  on  the  abUlty  of  the  nonfarm  Mctor 
to  supply  the  necefflary  good,  and  service.. 
The  extent  of  capital  Investment  and  tech- 
nological   change    required    to    "make    two 
blade,  of  graM  grow  where  one  once  grew 
U  not  generaUy  appreciated.     Conalder  the 
variety  and  Male  of  purehaMd  Input.  In  the 
united  State.,     The  form  Input.  purchaMd 
by  OS  farmer,  totaled  $31,5  blUlon  In  IBM. 
Approiunately  tB  billion  ot  thl.  repreeented 
fMd  and  Uvertock  purchaae..  many  of  them 
from   other    farmers      The   remaining   »13.i 
billion  of  purchased  Inputs  came  from  out- 
.Ide  the  farm  Mctor,     The  wide  variety  of 
Input.  UMd  Included  .uch  thing,  a.  fertiliser 
and  urn.  (SI  1  bUllon).  petroleum  product. 
(B1.A  bUlloa)   and  equipment  parU  and  re- 
pairs  (»Sa5  mllUon).'     A  umpllng  of  other 
Item.  Include.  elMtrlclty.  contalnet.  of  all 
klnila.  bmdlng  twine  tor  hay  balM.  vetertnary 
service,  and  animal  aatlblotlca     The  com- 
plete iiat  o<  I      •  "jMr''~^  ■•  >■•«"  '°^' 

far  each  of  the  300  «ll»n  acre,  they  culti- 
vate, American  fMmer.  .pend  ata  annually 
on    production    requlsltee    .uppUed    by   the 

jaeaw;  "HoerKJULTtraa  wot  ACalcui.TtrmM" 
The  average  .!»•  of  tne  VS.  farm  to  qutte 
large  but  It  murt  not  be  thought  Oiat  a 
rnum  al  mmn  holding.  U  a  deterrent  to 
either  the  Aarply  espMided  um  t^  mput. 
or  to  gitM-  agneultuial  oo^ot.  Japan 
and    Taiwan,   wttll    tams   av«a«Uig   osUr 


3  5  and  3.1  acre.  refl>ectlTely.  have  two  oj 
the  world',  meet  technologlcaUy  advanced 
farm  nctor..  Oonader  Japan.  [Bdltor. 
Note-  Tot  a  brief  analysis  of  Taiwan',  .uc- 
ceu  story.  Me  the  article  on  page  33  1  Her 
farmer.,  with  a  hlgh-ralnfaU  rice  culture 
and  a  mote  Intensive  mode  of  cultlvaUon. 
spend  even  more  per  acre  than  do  their 
jlattlcan  oounterparu.  Their  per-Mre 
expenditure,  foe  agricultural  chemical, 
alone— fertllUer.  InMCtlcldes.  fuoglddea  and 
herbicide.— now  exceed  per-Kire  expendi- 
ture, for  all  producUon  requlsltea  in  the 
United  States.  In  addlUon.  though  Japun- 
CM  farmer,  typically  operate  on  a  nnall 
scale,  they  spend  each  year  more  than  live 
doUare  an  acre  tor  farm  ImplemenU  and 
power  equipment.  This  Is  almort  exacUy 
the  same  expenditure  per  acre  u  In  tne 
United  State.,  Wherea.  VS.  farmeia  buy 
on.  large  tractor  for.  My.  150  acres.  Jap- 
aneM  farmer,  buy  a  numbw  of  smaU  gar- 
den-type Uller.  tor  the  Mme  area." 

n  3,  farmer,  last  year  .pent  »S89  million 
for  Improved  Med.  India  -with  a  .UghUy 
larger  area  under  crop..  repreMnt.  a  poten- 
tial market  ot  comparable  .l»e.  The  en- 
tire ICM-developed  world,  with  a  cultivated 
area  roughtly  Ove  tlmM  that  of  tha  United 
State.,  represent,  a  tantaetlcally  large  mar- 
ket tor  seed  alone.  By  1980  most  ot  tw. 
vast  area  of  cropland  must  be  planted  to 
improved  varleUe.  If  the  prolected  popu- 
lation I.  to  be  adequately  fed.  Few  tradl- 
Uonal  varleues  ot  foodgraln.  are  genetically 
capable  of  the  rlM  m  yield,  required  over 
the  next  15  yean,  (Editor's  Note:  Tbt 
DOUlblUty  of  geneUc  Improvement  ot  vane- 
ue.  1.  cUscuMed  by  Wm.  B,  Murphy  on 
page  94,1 

j<ki*ED:  BOO  Mnxiojt  TOK.  OF  eooo 
The  demand  for  food  In  the  LDC'..  reflect- 
ing both  popul.tloo  growth  and  modestly 
growing  income..  U  rising  4'*  a  y»r.  Com- 
^unded  over  the  next  16  years,  "d.  r^  of 
CTOWth  will  IncreaM  the  demand  for  food  by 
SO-1  between  now  and  1980,  Oraln  con- 
sumption, now  totaling  Just  over  500  million 
ton.  must  climb  to  900  million  ton.. 
AMumlng  thU  target,  and  ualng  the  rule  of 
thumb  of  one  pound  of  plant  nutrlenu  for 
each  10  pound,  of  grain,  the  current  yearly 
fertlllier  con^jmpUon  ot  7  million  ton.  In 
the  ICM-developed  world  must  cUmb  to  4'7 
million  tons  In  1B80,  At  »150  per  too  ot 
fertilizer,  this  prospective  market  could  well 
expand  from  the  prcMUt  one  bUllon  dollar, 
a  year  to  at  leMt  »7  bllUoti  IS  year,  hence, 
Thl.  volume  of  fertuiaer.  averaging  about 
one-fourth  the  JapaneM  rate  ot  uMge. 
would  sUU  be  f«  from  optimal. 

The  ability  to  .upport  this  and  other 
esMntlal  mpuu  teet.  m  large  part  on  two 
developmenu:  th.  .dopHon  by  the  develop- 
ing naUon.  of  (1)  .nllghtenKl  price  pollcle. 
and  (31  meaauTM  to  encourage  private 
foreign  Invertment,  In  an  area-expanding 
agrlcultiira.  food  price,  received  by  farmer, 
have  relatively  lltUe  bearing  on  production 
leveU  Once  a  country  turn,  to  raising  out- 
put per  acre,  however.  It.  farmer.  mu.t  be 
assured  ot  a  price  tor  theU-  producu  which 
make,  the  um  of  modem  technology  profit- 
able A  farmer  cannot  he  expected  to  um 
fertuiaer  If  lU  coat  exceed,  the  value  of  the 
additional  grain  It  help,  produce.  Yet. 
eovemmenu  In  met  LDC..  with  political 
baM.  In  the  urban  areas.  tradlUonaUy  have 
a  conmuner-orlented  food  price  policy. 
Their  aim  la  to  hold  retail  pncea  down.  Thi. 
generally  Involve,  keeping  farm  price,  down, 
aggravating  food  .upply  problem.,  l«dl- 
tor".  Note:  For  an  empbatlc  amen.  Me  page 

17,1 

nrrpoBTS  AMD  soBsmtxa 

The  rash  at  takeoff.  In  yield  per  acre 
occurring  In  the  laU  Thlrtle.  and  early 
FUrtie.  in  th.  Klvanced  Industrial  countries 
was  Qiaaeiy  .Mfrrlft^r^  with  the  adoption  of 
fsnn  price  support  poUdes  during  the  de- 
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uiMSlnsi  year*.  Some  oountrlea  have  chosen 
to  achieve  th*  Mine  nd  by  nbaldlzlng  farm 
uput..  The  OoTSmment  at  Paklatan.  for 
enmple  hM  been  making  ferUUMr  available 
at  half  the  cost.  rtUnulatlng  demand  to  the 
point  where  It  now  exceed,  the  svaUabl. 
iupply.  Farm  price  .upport.  cr  Input  Klb- 
.IdlM.  or  KJme  oomblnatloo  ot  the  two.  can 
be  rfecuvely  used  to  speed  the  adoption  t< 
modem  technology.  lele«oplng  mto  year. 
devSopmenls  normally  taking  decades. 

One.  It  beooroes  profltable  to  um  modern 
technology,  farmers  catch  on  quickly,  even 
though  they  may  be  largely  llllteraU.  The 
croblvn  then  becomM  supplying  the  mput. 
rather  than  overcoming  the  larmers  reluc- 
tance to  UM  them.  In  India,  where  a  price 
.upport  .ystem  I.  now  "P*"""*.";'^''- 
tlee  demand  for  nltrogenou.  tertUlser  u 
e,tlmat«l  at  IJ  million  ton.  thU  year.  Since 
India  produce,  only  400,000  ton.,  •<»>••» 
million  of  Ksrce  foreign  exchange  is  being 
uMd  to  Impart  aOO.OOO  ton.  from  abroad. 
Even  «>.  a  Mllou.  .hortage.  "P<««"'  "" 
.ultlng  in  fertuiaer  rtou  m  Mme  locllUM. 
remalna  •  •  •  Fertiliser  rloU  are  adin^t- 
tedly  preferable  to  food  riots,  but  nonethe- 
1.M  It  Is  unfortunate  that  farmer,  are  de- 
DrtvKl  o<  the  mput.  they  want  and  the 
SSmtfT  deprlv«l  of  the  food  It  m  deeperately 
need. 

The  clamor  for  taput.  Is  not  limited  to 
India  or  to  fertuiaer.  It  exisu  m  nearly  aU 
thoM  developing  oountrle.  where  the  uM  oC 
modem  agricultural  technology  Is  now  proflt- 
Sr^  U^o^unately.  th.  IndurtrUl  Mctor. 
"  th—  oountrie.  lack  th.  re«.urce.^d 
tMhnology  to  provide  th.  necMjary  y^eW- 
raUing  mput.  on  the  Kale  needed^  Nor  oan 
SlTp*  be  ailed  with  government-to-govero- 
ment  ssslrt.nre. 

W.  have  beard  many  times  from  many 
■ouroas  that  the  world  now  has  the  know-how 
;nSS  hunger,  Unfortunately,  bowevw. 
tlM  know-how  1.  eoncentrated  m  one  Partof 
S.  world  and  the  hunger  m  another.  The 
re»ur-.ee-capltal  and  managerial,  tedl- 
noloalcil  and  dlstrlbuUve— to  meet  thU 
^«  larg.1,  not  m  the  hands  »'  J""^ 
ment.  These  rewnirce.  have  been  developed 
bv  tboM.  large  Induatrtal  firm,  producing  and 
aistrlbuUng  agricultural  mput.  m  Nortn 
Amertoa,  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  Tne 
problem  I.  how  to  transfer  these  existing  re- 
•ourcss  acroM  national  boundarle.  to  tne 
are-  where  they  are  needed.  If  the  develop- 
ing countries  bta  unlimited  time  they  could 
eventually  develop  with  their  own  resources 
an  mdu«rlal  Mctor  capable  of  supporting 
a  modem  sgrlculture.  But  POP"'"'"""  *** 
double  within  a  generation  leave  little  time, 
Feedmg  popul.uons  that  are  S%  larger  each 
yMr  on  Vflxed  cropland  baM,  require,  a  tot 
of  ProgrOB.  m  a  abort  period  ot  Ume,  Th* 
tranelOon  from  expanding  area  to  ralalng 
yields  mart  be  quick.  The  progress  of  cen- 
turto.  murt  be  comprewed  mto  decade.;  that 
ot  decade.  Into  year..  Time  Is  the  new  and 
single  meet  critical  dimension  of  the  food- 
population  problem.  This  U  why  the  de- 
veloping oountrle.  mu.t  Mek  a  msMlve 
Injection  of  private  resource,  from  abroed 

FLAG  W.VDVC.  ON  THX  WANS 

In  ttie  part,  miernal  policies  affecting 
foreign  private  Inveetment  In  the  land-scarM. 
food-hungry  oountrie.  hav.  been  hesvlly 
weighted  with  Ideological  oonslderatlons. 
Fortunately,  this  U  on  the  wane.  People  In. 
the  developlhg  countries  seem  leM  end  le« 
wUlmg  to  accept  slogan,  and  flag  waving  u 
a  subatltuU  for  progreM  and  better  living 
condlUon.,  An  enUghtened  political  leader- 
tbip  to  beginning  to  heed  the  word,  ot  Bert- 
hold  Brecht  In  his  celebrated  Thrte  Pennir 
Opera: 

"Now  alt  yoii  gentlemen  icho  vrfsh  to  Iced  «f. 
To  teach  «s  to  reMMt  from  mortal  ain. 
Your  prior  obllpstlon  Ij  to  /red  w 
Wlien  iseTe  had  our  lunch,  your  preaching 

can  beffin." 
The  technology,  caplul  and  management 


and  marketing  know-how  to  onroOBS*  tb* 
wergy-Mppmg  food  diartaga.  In  tbs  daral- 
opmg  oounOrlM  sBst.  Tl>s  pcoUMa  yeas 
eoimtrlM  tact  la  how  to  obtsdn  l&sm.  Soine 
countries,  particularly  Maxlso,  TaMan  and 
Israel — aU  three  of  them  agricultural  suo- 
ees.  rtorie.— hav.  .uocaMfully  tapped  thu 
tatematlonal  reKJurce.  [Editor'.  NoU:  Fur- 
ther material  on  the  Mexican  experience  ap- 
pear, on  page  6B,I 

err  coVt,  otjT  or  distsisu now! 
ProducUon   of   the    needed    fsrm    mpuu 
solve,  only  part  of  the  problem.    They  murt 
also   be   distributed   m  an   efllclent.   timely 
manner. 

Too  many  leader,  m  the  developing  coun- 
tries feel  that  government  agencies  can  dis- 
tribute farm  Input,  more  efllclently  than  can 
private  mduatry.  Although  governmental 
biueaucraclee  are  not  very  adept  at  produc- 
ing farm  mputa,  the  record  Indicate,  they  ar. 
.ven  leM  adept  at  distributing  them.  Hor- 
ror .tortea  .bout  .red  arriving  month,  after 
planting  time  and  fertlUser  not  arrlvmg  at 
aU  are  commonplace  throughout  the  leas- 
developed  world.  Private  dutrlbutlen  sys- 
tem, reward  the  distributor  tor  a  mocessful 
distribution  and  sale,  effort  and  penallas 
him  for  faiUng  to  deliver  the  product  m  tlra* 
tor  UM,  Oovemment  dlatrlbutlon  agencies 
Mem  not  to  notice. 

The  dletrlbutlon  of  sgricultural  mputs  Is 
mcredlbly  complex  compered  with  that  of 
most  industrial  raw  materials.  The  Mnall- 
Male  distribution  system,  with  high  mark- 
up, characterialng  most  developing  oountrle. 
wlU  not  Mrve  the  need,  o*  a  modem  agri- 
culture. Modem  maM-di.trlbutlon  method. 
of  the  kmd  tued  m  the  Klvanced  oountriM 
murt  be  mtroduced. 

The  concept  ot  Mrvldng  customer*  seems 
not  yet  to  have  caught  on  m  moet  develop- 
tog  oountriM  Firms  distrtbuUng  mput.  m 
the  mere  advanced  countrie.  use  curtomer 
Mrvlclng  as  a  competitive  tool.  In  the  fer- 
tiliser busmsM,  for  example,  th.  quality  of 
soU-tefltmg  Mrvlce.  and  advice  on  fertUlser 
ueage  provided  to  farmer.  1.  often  a  more 
important  oompetiUve  tool  than  pricing. 
Advice  meted  out  murt  b«  reliable.  Next 
year',  sales  depend  on  It, 

The  lack  ot  customer  Mrvldng  m  the 
LDO's  la  perhaps  most  obvious  in  the  caM 
of  tarm  equipment.  Government,  m  many 
developing  countries  Import  farm  tractors 
and  equipment  directly,  but  fall  to  M.ume 
the  responsibility  for  providing  the  .pare 
part,  and  .killed  maintenance  men  needed 
to  keep  equipment  operational.  The  weak- 
neeses  of  rtich  an  approach  are  evident  m 
the  abandoned  farm  equipment,  particularly 
trM:tor.,  dotting  the  countryside. 

The  extraordmarily  farslghted  rewarch 
and  extension  concept  developed  m  U.S, 
agriculture  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  oentruy  I.  the  counterpart,  and  perhap. 
forerunner,  of  modem  mdustry'.  research 
and  development  effort.  During  the  earlier 
part  ot  thl.  century  nearly  all  of  the  agri- 
eutural  research  In  the  Cmted  SUtM  wm 
government  rsMarch.  oonoucled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Ex- 
periment Stations,  The  Pedcral-StaU  Co- 
operative Service  wm  the  insUtutlon  reepon- 
.ible  tor  getung  the  reeults  ot  this  laMarch 
to  farmers,  „    _^ 

This  picture  has  altered  dramatically  smcs 
Worid  War  n.  As  of  IBM  privau  mdustry 
U  doing  the  major  share  of  the  agricultural 
reMsrcb,  Industry,  through  lu  highly 
trained  mIm  and  Mrvloe  force.  \a  alao  now 
doing  much  of  the  eitenrton  of  technology 
from  the  reMarch  plot  to  the  farm,  a  Job 
once  belonging  almon  exclu«vely  to  the  Ex- 
tenalon  Bervloe.  The  mnovaove  character 
of  0£,  agriculture  m  the  poetwar  period  u 
due  m  good  meaaure  Co  the  large-Male  entry 
of  Indurtry  mto  agricultural  reMarch  and 
.xtenxlon.  At  no  time  ha.  the  U,S  Oovem- 
ment burdened  UseU  with  the  producUoo 
and  distribution  of  mpuu. 
Today  govermnent  and  mdustry  are  *f- 


fsctlTsly  tsamed.  producing  one  of  the  most 
pcogresslva  and  edlclant  farm  sectors  m  the 
world.  Oovemment  contribute,  importantly 
with  lU  pric  support  programs  where  they 
are  needed.  «astirtng  a  minimum  price  to 
the  fanner  for  hi.  product.  On  the  basis  of 
thl..  the  farmer  and  the  lending  Institutions 
ar.  willing  to  Invest  In  both  short-term  pro- 
duction caplul  and  long-term  Improvement*, 
Government  .upporu  basic  reMarch  and  In- 
du.try  tran.late8  thl.  mto  a  bewUderlng  ar- 
ray of  new  and  advanced  Inputs,  many  ot 
which  did  not  exist  10  years  ago. 

To  the  extent  that  developmg  oountne. 
con  tap  thi.  reMarch  and  extension  capabil- 
ity through  Investment  from  abroad  m  their 
farm  supply  mdustrle.,  they  oan  move  much 
faster. 

In  recent  years,  at  a  Ume  when  the  need 
for  additional  resources  m  the  have-not 
countries  I.  growing,  the  actual  flow  of  gov- 
ernment-sponsored assistance  from  the  ad- 
vanced Industrial  countries  ha.  leveled  off 
Oovemment  aid  as  a  share  of  grow  national 
product  of  the  donor  oountnes  bu,  in  sev- 
eral Important  Instances.  decUned  aharply. 
Leglslators,  reflecting  the  mood  ot  taxpayers, 
•re  reluctant  to  approve  the  expansion  of 
funds  t<^  aid.  ThMe  taxpayer.,  most  ot 
whom  sre  stockholder,  either  directly  m  the 
market  or  mdlrectly  m  the  form  of  insurance 
or  penelon  fund..  Man  not  at  all  he.ltant 
about  having  the  firm,  m  whloh  they  .hare 
ownership  to  some  degree  mvert  m  the 
LDC's,  Stockholders  apparently  fMl  that 
their  capital  wUl  be  used  more  effectively  If 
subjected  to  the  duclpUne  o<  a  prodl-and- 
10*.  rtatement.  The  transfar  of  resourcM 
through  privau  mvMtment  may  over  the 
longer  run  raeult  m  a  much  healthier  rela- 
tjosuhip  between  the  havee  and  have-nou. 
It  1.  no  longer  a  donor-receiver  relationahtp 
InvMunent  sgreemenu  are  entered  mto  by 
both  parUoa  with  the  expocUUon  of  eventual 
benefit. 


Ho  STSAIW  ON  XZT^tMAX,  FaTlikNTa 

Oiven  the  prsMOt  tenor  of  tnings,  this  msy 
be  the  only  way  to  get  the  much-needed  ex- 
pansion,In  the  flow  ot  re«>urce.  from  the 
hsvM  to  the  have-nou.  This  expanded  flow 
need  not  aggravau  balance-ot-paymenu 
problem,  m  the  advanced  oountrle.,  I^rge 
Industrial  flrm.  m  all  of  the  more  advanced 
countriM  are  currenOy  mvoaUng  heevily 
•Broad,  but  largely  m  other  mdustnaJlEed 
oountrie.  that  are  mipplylng  mort  of  the 
paymenU  preaeure.  The  Omos  caU  tor  the 
redlrscUon  of  at  least  a  wnaU  .hare  of  this 
capital  to  the  developmg  countrie.,  particu- 
larly m  the  mdustrtM  supporUng  agricul- 
ture," Such  a  redirection  oould  effectively 
supplwnent  the  meager  and  decidedly  mode- 
quaU  reeourcM  ot  the  developmg  oountriee. 

The  world  must  prepare  to  feed,  by  1980 
an  addiuooal  one  billion  people.  Fully  lour- 
flflhs  of  this  one  blUlon  will  be  added  In  the 
food-«iort  developing  oountriM.  Expand- 
mg  the  food  supply  KUBclently  may  feem  an 
awaKKne  almoat  Impossible  task,  considering 
that  me  current  S  bUUon  Me  K  poorly  fed 
It  I.  But  we  have  no  altemaUve  bul  to  seek 
a  KiiuUon.  If  the  developing  countries  foil 
to  generate  an  agricultural  yield  takeoff,  the 
future  will  not  be  worth  contemplsUng, 

The  know-how  and  the  wherewithal  to 
mak.  th.  ukeofl  m  Und  productivity  pos- 
sible rMlde.  withm  the  advanced  economies 
«(  Wsrtem  Europe.  Japan  and  North  Ameri- 
ca—mo.t  of  It  m  thoM  flrm.  which  today 
provide  the  billion,  ol  dollar,  m  purchased 
mpuu  u«sl  each  year  by  the  farmer.  In  these 
region., 

A  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  hunger 
1.  clearly  required,  Thl.  U  reflected  In  the 
food  aid  IsgialaUon  Jurt  .Igned  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  key  word  m  thU  legislation,  de- 
.Ignsd  to  replace  the  Food  for  Peace  Progr.m 
U'Mlf-help,"  On  July  21,  Secretary  ot  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman  enuncUted  one  «s- 
p«rt  of  the  new  US.  world  food  policy  belore 
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-In  nuponM  to  Ui«  grOTrtng  need  W  ••J" 
cultni^    liputt.    w.   »r.   imBu*   »v»U»»l« 

.JZouT  iJd  progr«n.  ■  ■  •  Cn;er  t*^e  »°«^ 
term  Ute  iltl-rtclpleirt  ooontrtM  murt  de- 
rtlop  tneli  own  ngrtc^tunil  .uppHer  rndu*- 
trt«  TO  I«n  to  do  M  wUl  "imply  rwralt  In 
.  •hlrtllK  oi  dependence  on  »ld  In  the  f arm 
of  foodto  »ld  in  the  fonn  of  »grtcultar»l 
inpuf.  creatln,  an  lmp«^l>le  JO"^  ^ 
the  advanced  countrt«.  *. jnurt  M-«  tb. 
developing  coontrle.  In  creatlny  "«  "'f*! 
ment  climate  need«l  to  attract  capital  and 
to.  K:c«npanying  manajerial.  technical  and 
marketing  know-how." 

The  Secretarja  oommenU  reflect  a  grow- 
ln«  consensu,  among  thoee  working  cloaeljr 
^  development  problem*  Ingeneral  and 
agriculture  In  particular.  A.  >  nation  w. 
Siat  now  eiercUe  the  lume  imagination  and 
reaourcetulneaa  which  brought  ua  to  our  cur- 
rent poaltlon  ot  world  economic  and  techno- 
l<«lcaJ  leadarahlp.  Wo  muat  devlae  more 
.SScOv.  way.  oX  linking  food  profu««°8 
S^-how  aid  r-ourc«  at  home  with  the 
nMda  of  th.  l«M-tortunate  mulOtudea 
abroad.  Tha  chaU«n«.  haa  never  been 
greater.    Or  tha  rtakea  higher. 

•jueentl.  appointed  act(n«  tdministr^tor 
at  tk*  /nttmaHOTUii  AgricvUural  Dmelaf~ 
mat*  Service.  Li*ar  Brown  Hm  luut  "  "^ 
that  tnebuUi  aerxral  kljl  forrmmmtpotu 
b€f,n  )M  WM  J«.  ife  /MJ  oufhored  Mm, 
LMi  ni  Tooi,"  md  "IncTtanag  World  Too* 

°^'JSm   nam*   XttvatUm.   Bconomle  Ba- 
...nb   Barrtoa.   OJB.   Dej*.   of   A«ncultore. 

.I,«t«r  B.  BTOWB,  me  Jipaneat  Agrtcul- 
twral  KamorKf.  V&.  Dept.  at  Agrlimltuiw. 

'fortlgn  iid  Through  PrivaU  Inltlatitie, 
report  of  the  idylaory  Committee  on  PrtraU 
Enterprtae  in  Foreign  Aid.  Arthur  K.  WatKm, 
Chairman.  Agency  for  Int«T>atlonal  Devrtop- 
ment.  Waahlngton.  DC.  July  SO.  \ta 

'  omue  V.  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tni».  ■The  Dnfolding  World  Food  CrUla. 
■tatement  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Hlgh-l*»»l 
Meeting  of  the  OECD  (OrganizaUon  for  Boo- 
notnlc  Cooperation  and  Development)  De- 
niopment  Aatfatant  Commltte*.  Waahlng- 
ton. DC,  July  ai.  !»•« 
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n  win 

He  polnta  out — 
tha  d^tructlnn  of  thonmnda  of  additional 
Ttrgln  redwood,  within  On  pro»oa«l  part 


temporarily  .p«1ii«  ^^I^J^^^'^.J^ZJ^. 
th»  flat,  and  atUl  l»  qoirtlOB  Uia  eompMiT^a 
■tatement  that  tt  U  UaUf  ooly  -non  park- 
Ukal 


DtttractiM  Ambc  O*  Redmaai 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cAUroaNU 
»  TB«  HOOSM  OF  K«I>B«3D«TATIV«8 

Moniaa,  Januam  M.  liST 


Mr.  CX)HELAN.  Mr.  8p««ln!r.  UM 
crucial  Importance  of  early  action  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  la  clearly  set  forth  In  an 
article,  by  Mr.  Harold  GUllam.  In  the 
San  Framdaco  Sunday  Ejtamlii«r  and 
Chronicle  ot  January  22. 

Mr.  ailllam  \t  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most conservation  Joumallsta  and  a  for- 
mer spedal  assistant  to  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  Stewart  Ddall.  He  speaks  with 
knowledge  and  understanding  on  thla 
subject.  _ 

In  iiTmTn'"'""t  on  Oovemor  Reagan  * 
request  for  a  3-month  delay  on  any  con- 
gressional action  on  the  redwoods,  Mr. 
GUllam  quite  correctly  points  out  that 
the  public  Is  entitled  to  know  what  thla 
delay  will  mean. 


It  win  mean  t2»  further  chewing  up  of  th. 
forest  in  park  looaJiaea  already  aarloualy 
damAged  by  logging  that  haa  taken  place 
■inee  the  par*  wa.  propo.ed. 

It  will  conatltute  a  sertoua  aetback.Jo  nopea 
th«t  a  rileable  block  of  primeval  redwood. 
now  In  th»  handa  of  the  loggers  can  be  pr»- 
aemd  intact  a.  an  ecologlc»l  unit. 

Mr  GUllam  Is  quite  correct  In  suggest- 
ing that  "the  matter  of  deciding  which 
redwoods  should  be  preserved  U  too  Im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  loggers/' 

I  hope  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  take 
note  of  the  urgency  ot  this  warning  and 
that  action  wUl  be  taken  In  this  session 
of  the  Congress  to  make  good  on  our  last 
real  opportunity  to  establish  a  great  Red- 
wood National  Park. 

I  Include  Harold  OUUam's  timely  arti- 
cle tor  our  coUeaguea'  Informadon  and 

attention;  

Daaiauciiow  Oo«»  Ok  amoko  thi  BatrwooM 
(By  Harold  Ollllam) 
In  view  of  the  Inevitable  preaKire  of  buri- 
nesa  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  adnilnl.trm- 
tlon  in  Sacramento,  It  U  perhapa  underrtand- 
able  that  Oovemor  Ronald  Beagan  ha*  Mked 
Congreu  to  .uapend  acUon  on  a  Bedwood 
National  Park  for  three  montha.  ■ 

The  public  U  enotled  to  a  clear  uDd«- 
.tandlng.  however,  of  what  thla  d.Uy  wtu 

It  wUl  mean  the  deatructlon  of  thouaands 
of  additional  virgin  redWooda  within  the  pro- 
poaad  park  areaa. 

It  will  mean  th.  further  chewing  up  of 
tbe  forMt  IB  park  locallUe.  alre«lT  •wloualy 
damaged  by  logging  that  ha.  taken  placa 
•Ince  the  park  waa  proposed. 

It  will  constitute  a  seriou.  setback  tohopa. 
that  a  sl»bl«  block  of  primeval  redwood, 
now  in  the  hand,  of  the  logger,  can  be  pre- 
served intact  aa  an  ecological  unit. 
NO  MoasTOBlxnc 
Unfortunately  tb.  concerned  pubUe  and 
many  o«clal.  are  under  th.  Impreaalon  that 
ther.  la  now  a  moratorium  on  tha  >on>°f  <" 
redwooda  within  the  propoaed  part  boun- 
dariaa     There  t.  no  such  moratorium. 

Lomtnn  continue,  within  th.  boundarlea 
prMoiedm  both  maJOT  park  bllU  introduced 
in  the  la«  seaalon  o(  congreaa:  The  admln- 
lattatlon  bill  for  a  4«fl00-acre  park  prlncl- 
oally  in  tha  mU  Creek  area  of  Del  Morte 
^ity.  spoMored  by  Senator  Thomaa 
Kucbel.  and  tha  Sierra  Club  blU  tor  a  90.000- 
aera  park  on  Bedwood  Craek  In  Humboldt 
county,  eponaored  by  Kart  Bay  Oongreaaman 
Jeffrey  Cohelan  and  othera. 

Laat  mimmer  there  wa.  prea.ar«  from 
Washington  to  suspend  logging  while  Oon- 
gren  wa.  considering  the  park  bill..  A.  a 
reault  the  redwood  lumber  companle.  In  Sep- 
tember made  some  quallfled  statement,  that 
were  overoptimUtlcally  balled  aa  an  agree- 
ment on  a  logging  moratorium— although 
the  induatry  Itwslf  never  u.ed  the  term. 
Kov.  TO  TKk  amcs 
At  UlU  Creak  tha  Miller  Badwood  Company 
wa.  cutting  magnificent  groves  on  the  flat, 
adjacent  to  Jedadlah  Smith  Bedwood.  State 
Park,  ictoeduled  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
park  undat  the  Mlmlnlatratioo  blU. 

HormaUr  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
Haaon  Miller  suapanda  Ugslng  on  tb*  flats 
and  moves  ta  the  rWg*  and  alope  areaa  where 
tMr*  K  bettv  dralnaci.  In  Beptcmher  Mll- 
ler  igl.ad  to  n*M  to  th*  rldgea  at  that 
tuna  ratliw  than  wait  untU  th*  rainy  sea- 
son Kcae  week,  later. 

-Thli  Umber,*  MUlar  malntaHnd.  "can  m 
no  way  be  oon«rued  mm  part-typ*  caliber." 
n  )•  po^M*  *>  IM  graUfol  to  miter  for 


When  National  Fart  Service  e«clala  in- 
cluded the.*  tree*  in  tha  propoaad  pjrt.  they 
obvlouily    regarded    them    aa    part-quality 
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Tha  matter  of  deciding  whleh  redwood* 
.hould  be  preaerved  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  th*  loggers,  who  too  often  seem  to 
define  ■mm  park-Uke  tree."  u  any  treee  that 
are  not  in  a  park.  la  at  leaat  one  area  MUler 
u  currently  loggmg  all  tha  way  down  the 
slopea  to  MIU  Creek  Itself . 

lithe  Bedwood  Creek  region  tha  Areata 
Redwood  Company  proml*od  In  Septemberto 
refrain  Irom  logging  "In  the  Bedwood  Creek 
main  watershed."  However,  the  company  1. 
cutung  redwood,  on  an  Important  tributary. 
Lost  Man  Creek,  within  propoaed  park 
boundaries.  It  I.  ualng  the  clear-cut  method, 
which  level*  everytlilng  in  light. 
BaaxsOAi.  cumwa 
Th.  Slmpeon  Lumber  Company  U  doing 
-residual"  cutting  on  upper  .lopsa  tnth. 
urn*  wat*r.hed  and  In  tb*  Bedwood  Creek 
malostem  area  aa  weUL 

Oecrgla-Paclflo  Corporation  In  BepUmber 
acreed  only  to  "mlnlralie  cutUng  In  propoaed 
redwood  park  areaa."  Blnca  then  th*  «m- 
pany  ha.  logged  .lope  .tanda  in  tha  Bad- 
wood  Creek  ma;n  waterahsd.  within  propoaed 
part  boundarlea. 

It  I.  clear  that  there  Is  no  real  moratorium 
and  that  giant  tree*  In  the  propoaad  B«lwood 
Natlosial  Park  areaa  are  falling  day  by  day. 
It  la  scarcely  reall*t»o  to  expect  tb*  cl«n- 
panlea  to  shut  down  ths«r  mill*  whll.  waiting 
for  Congreee  to  act. 

nnra  skst 
The  bert  hop*  for  ereaOoo  of  a  national 
part  before  It  la  too  laU  haa  been  to  get 
early  action  from  Congresa.  Thla  "»•  the 
plan  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackwjn.  chair- 
men of  the  Interior  Committee,  who  had 
acheduled  hearing,  for  January  In  the  hope 
that  a  BUI  could  be  paaaed  In  February. 
However,  at  the  roqueet  at  Oovemor  Beagan 
he  Mreed  lart  week  to  poetpone  hearing, 
until  the  latter  part  of  April,  which  probably 
mean,  no  action  on  the  bllla  unui  at  leaat 
May  or  June. 

There  douMle«  win  ba  further  delay,  of 
many  mootha  before  th*  money  I.  available 
for  the  National  Park  Service  to  *eglntha 
long  hard  Job  of  acquiring  tha  land.  Msan- 
tlme      the      cham      mw.     continue      their 

deatructlon.  

Surely  America  can  waU  anard  to  preMrve 
a  major  foreat  of  th*  traea  that  atand  at  tte 
summit  of  all  plant  life  on  earth.  It  U  dlffl- 
cult  to  conceive  of  anything  ttow  taking  place 
In  aacnimento  that  will  be  aa  Important  to 
our  great-grandchildren  and  their  great- 
grandchildren. What  ala*  wtU  b*  remem- 
bered 500  yeara  from  DOWt 

We  may  hope  that  the  Oovernor  takea  the 
long  view  and  um.  hi.  vart  preatlg.  to  apeed 
action. 


Happy  901k  l&tliaay  to  Dr.  Raaolpk  Gaoi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  XLUWoia 
IN  TBS  BOUSE  OF  BBPBB8KNTATIVB3 

Mondav,  Januarv  39,  19*7 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
leading  citteena  of  Chicago  ts  Dr.  Ru- 
dolph Gaiu  who  will  shortly  celebrate 
his  90th  birthday  on  February  24.  Be- 
loved by  aU  who  know  him.  he  haa  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  musical  world. 


lioth   as   a  pianist  hlmaeU   and   as   a 
teacher. 

In  Introducing  work*  of  new  composers 
such  as  Ravel,  Debussy,  Webem.  he  con- 
sistently brought  the  best  of  Europe  to 
X3B.  audiences.  When  he  appeared  on 
the  concert  stage,  whether  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony or  In  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  the 
music  critics  haUed  him  as  a  music  great. 

He  always  returned  to  his  main  love, 
the  teaching  of  promising  students.  The 
i«ult  is  that  Oanz-trained  men  and 
women  are  now  making  their  oontrlbu- 
tlons  as  faculty  members  of  university 
music  schools  across  the  Nation,  as  or- 
chestra members  and  soloists,  as  conduc- 
tors, as  directors  of  civic  music  programs 
In  cities  and  towns. 

Prom  his  early  days  In  this  country.  Dr. 
Cans  championed  the  right  ot  Americans 
to  hear  good  music.  His  Innovation  of 
ehUdrena  concerts  indicate  his  concern 
for  the  cultural  development  ot  young 
people.  Many  times  he  wrote  composi- 
tions Just  for  chUdren,  such  as  his  famous 
"Animal  Pictures"  collections.  For  the 
past  10  years  he  has  financed,  organized 
and  developed  the  Rudolph  Oanz  Bien- 
nial Midwest  Piano  Competition  for 
young  studenu  who  either  live  or  have 
studied  In  the  Midwest. 

He  feels  strongly  that  there  Is  more 
musical  talent  being  developed  In  the 
United  SUtes  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  that  we  are  leaders  in  all  phases  of 
music  creation  and  performance. 

On  the  evening  of  February  24.  this 
man  with  the  magic  In  his  fingers  and 
the  twinkle  In  his  eye  wlU  don  his  broad 
cravat,  place  his  rosette  Identifying  him 
as  an  ofllcier  in  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  in  his  lapel,  and  go  forth  to  his 
birthday  party,  given  for  him  by  Roose- 
velt University  where  he  Is  president 
emeritus  of  Chicago  Musical  CoUege. 

Guests  at  the  parly  will  toast  the  90 
year  young  gentleman  and  establish  the 
Rudolph  Gam  Scholarship  fund  In  bis 
name. 

With  a  little  encouragement.  Dr.  Ganz 
a-U]  regale  those  sitting  near  him  with 
tales  of  Hofmann — Josef  that  Is — 
Brahms,  Paderewskl.  Rachmaninoff. 
Rubinstein  and  other  legendary  greats 
of  music  who  were  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates over  the  years. 

1  am  sure  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress In  both  Houses  will  Join  me  In  say- 
ing "happy  birthday"  to  Dr.  Oanz — and 
may  you  have  many  more. 


Mrs.  Dka  ProiBiirc  Auilrni  "The  Hiib 
Cast  of  Pablk  Oficc" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP  WISCOHSIM 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  IS,  1967 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 1967  Issue  ol  the  Progressive  In- 
cludes an  excellent  article  t>y  Mra. 
Ellen  Proxmire.  "The  High  CoBt  of  Pub- 
lic Office."  She  speaks  from  experi- 
ence in  six  statewide  campaigns  in  Wls- 


oonaln.    In    two    of    which    she    semd 

successfully  for  her  husband.  Senator 
WnxuM  Pkozmirz.  u  fund  raiser  and 
campaign  manager.  After  analyzing 
the  problem  crisply,  Mrs.  Proxmire  sug- 
gests Ave  ways  in  which  the  W)th  Con- 
gress can  act  to  bring  a  solution  to  the 
scandal  of  political  fundralslng.  Since 
the  high  cost  of  public  office  is  ot  prac- 
tical and  moral  concern  for  all  Members. 
Mrs.  Proxmlre*s  useful  proposals  merit 
their  attention. 
The  text  of  her  article  follows: 
Tb«  Hxgr  Com  OF  Pu*uic  Omct 
(By  Ellen  Proxmire) 
The  <Ad  uw  tbat  "poUtla  makM  itrmng* 
bedfellowB"  was  ftfflnned  1&  Uie  national 
legislature  is  the  haate  to  ad]o\im  tbe  1966 
BMilon  oX  Coagr«sa.  A  tlgnlflcanl  amend- 
ment  concerning  fund*  for  flnanclng  Presi- 
dential campaign  eipezisea.  Introduced  by 
Senator  RuaMll  bong.  Louisiana  Democrat 
and  Majority  whip,  waa  tacked  on  Xf>  the  ao- 
caJled  "ChrUtmafi  Tree"  bill  (which  provldea 
for  a  change  In  rule*  for  taxing  foreign  in- 
TBstora).  The  bUl  and  the  amendment  were 
puMd  and  algned  by  tbe  President.  Long'a 
nder  ii  designed  to  provide  Federal  fund* 
from  personal  income  tax  payments  to  the 
major  political  parties  tor  the  conduct  of 
their  Presidential  campaigns,  yet  lU  passag* 
has  UnpUcations  far  beyond  the  races  for  the 
Presidency.  PoUUcal  campaigns  In  general 
will  probably  never  l>e  the  same.  But  unless 
further  measures  are  enacted,  the  financial 
problems  of  campaiK^lng  for  political  office 
may  be  infinitely  worsened. 

Election  campaign '  costs  climbed  to  new 
peaks  in  IMO.  and  though  everyone  seems 
to  agree  It  cost  too  much  cither  to  win  or  to 
lose,  DO  one  really  knows  how  much  waa 
spent.  However,  published  figures  (only  a 
fraction  of  what  was  actuaUy  spent  >  stun  ths 
senses  with  their  scnndalous  siM. 

Early  in  1966  headlines  inside  and  outside 
of  Pennsylvania  8hout«d  the  story  of  a 
-twught"  election.  Milton  Bhapp.  an  ama- 
teur and  virtually  unknown  politician,  de- 
feated the  Democratic  organization  candi- 
date for  the  Pennsylvania  gubernatorial 
nomination  by  spending  about  sa  million,  61 
million  of  which  was  his  own  money.  Ac- 
cording to  Nncawcek,  "he  drummed  home  his 
anti-boss  theme  in  some  7.000  spot  radio  an- 
Bouncements.  thirty-four  half-hour  prime- 
time  television  shows  and  heavy  newspaper 
advertising.  One  Shapp  pamptilet  went  di- 
rectly to  l.fl  million  voters  at  a  cost  of  some 
aSO.OOO.  Shapp  himself  admitted  that  he 
had  been  accused  of  buying  the  elecUon.  but 
countered  with  the  statement.  'I'm  not  buy- 
ing, I'm  seiilDg  myself.  It  does  cost  money."  " 
In  the  general  election  It  was  estimated  by 
some  sources  that  he  spent  H  mUllon  trying 
to  win  a  Job  which  poys  945.000  a  year. 
<H«lQSt.) 

New  Ttwt's  Oovemor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
reportedly  spent  95  million  in  hU  successful 
bid  for  re-elecUon,  with  the  Democrats 
mounting  a  campaign  costing  91  million.  In 
the  Reagan-Brown  contest  in  California  tbe 
two  candidates  spent  at  least  93  million  each. 
And  it  has  been  estlmat*d  that  in  CUnola. 
R«publlcmn  Senator  Charlea  Percy  spent  »3.& 
million  to  unseat  incumbent  Democrat  Paul 

I^^B*"-  ^    .,  .     a^ 

Elections  have  kmg  been  "bought.    In  the 

aenss  that  tt  takes  Mg  money  to  run  cam- 
paigns. XmiU  recent  years,  however,  rarely 
has  such  a  large  proportion  of  campaign 
funds  tended  to  ooms  from  so  few  sources. 
And  not  unUl  recent  years,  the  years  of  tele- 
vision campaigning,  have  Uie  ooets  of  run- 
ning for  offloe  been  so  staggering.  There  U 
urgent  need  to  deal  serloualy  with  the  im- 
portant problem  of  financing  political  cam- 
paigns. 

A  common  bdief  in  the  1»«0'8  about  politi- 
cians la  that  tha  requirements  for  suocssa 


are  bard  work,  a  handsome  faoe,  a  good  tela- 
vislon  Imsige,  and  a  likable  personality. 
This  is  true,  at  iesat  to  some  extent,  but 
more  easenUal  than  any  of  these.  In  my  expe- 
rience, is  the  shillty  to  raise  money.  A  good 
oandldatc  might  poasoss  all  the  traditional 
poiiucai  asseU.  but  without  the  necessary 
money  hs  will  most  certainly  remain  un- 
known, unwanted,  and  poUtlcally  unem- 
ployed. 

The  subject  of  campaign  money,  how  it  is 
raised,  and  what  Is  done  with  it  has  tiecome 
a  national  scandal.  It  la  my  conviction  that 
the  poUUclans  from  Capitol  BlU  to  the 
White  House  are  to  blame.  Too  often  tbelr 
statements  are  all  too  bland,  and  too  often 
thoee  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  shap- 
ing legislation  in  this  qihere  merely  sweep 
It  into  the  dust  bin. 

To  Ulustrste  how  the  problem  has  grown, 
Abraham  Uncoln  was  elected  President  in 
1800  without  making  a  single  speech,  or 
leaving  his  home  town  of  Sprtnjcfield.  XUl- 
nols.  Tht  two  msjor  parties  spent  a  total  of 
9160.000  In  the  campaign.  A  century  later. 
John  P-  Kennedy  traveled  40,000  mUes  to  de- 
liver S60  speeches.  The  two  national  parties 
together  spent  930  mlUSon  in  an  sSc^t  to  get 
their  respective  Presidential  candidates 
elected. 

Recent  disclosures  of  advertising  ta 
political  fund-raising  dinner  program  boolcs 
as  a  gimmick  to  acquire  large  sums  of  money 
frocn  corporations,  and  the  furor  over  Sen- 
ator "Hiomas  J.  Dodd'a  testimonial  dinners 
serve  to  emphaalEe  the  need  for  concrete 
action.  Political  program  bocrics  with  the 
Inevitable  advertising  have  been  a  mainstay 
c^  local,  state,  and  national  party  financing 
for  years,  corporations  buying  an  "ad" 
were  allowed  to  deduct  the  cost  as  a  busi- 
ness expense,  and  were  thus  able  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  ( as  high  as 
916.000  a  page)  to  b  candidate  or  a  party  and 
write  It  off  at  income  tax  time.  Congress 
finally  disallowed  this  deducti<m  during  the 
1966  session.  A  freshly -arc  used  public  in- 
terest In  reeponse  to  revelations  of  recent 
election  cosU.  the  program  book  device,  and 
the  accu&atlcms  that  Senator  Dodd  used 
campaign  caah  for  personal  expenditures, 
migbt  conceivably  force  politicians  to  bs 
more  severe  about  policing  themselves. 

Bound,  enforceable  laws  would  make  It 
csaler.  rather  than  more  dlActilt.  for  each 
candidate  to  run  hla  campaign.  LlmlU  on 
allowable  spending  would  theh  be  specific: 
members  and  numbwi  of  committees  would 
be  clearly  defined;  and  all  contributions 
would  be  honestly  reported.  This  would  put 
each  campaign  on  a  fairer  basis  and  would 
relieve  the  inevitable  sense  of  worry  that 
hovers  over  every  politician  aa  he  faces  the 
chore  of  raising  money  for  his  campaign. 
Evidence  can  be  found  in  my  own  per- 
sonal experience.  X  have  worked  in  six 
statewide  campaigns  in  Wisconsin,  and  have 
lived  through  the  agony  of  raising  money  for 
my  candidate  husband.  William  Proxmire. 
Senator  from  Wlsoonsln  slBce  1957.  Each 
time  the  cost  of  running  has  mushroomed. 
and  I  see  no  end  In  sight  unless  something 
Is  done.  We  felt  that  our  1964  cam^MUgn  lor 
his  re-elecUon  would  require  a  minlmiun 
of  9200.000 — a  huge  sum  of  money,  but  stlU 
modest  In  comparison  with  the  amounts 
needed  In  some  of  the  more  populous  states. 
So  in  tlie  summer  of  1962  we  began  the  long 
ruad  toward  achieving  thla  goal  There  was 
a  Wisconsin-style  t)uffet  in  Washington — 
scheduled  for  outdoor* — at  925  a  person. 
The  rain  poured  down  that  night.  Every- 
thing Imaginable  went  wrong.  But  we 
picked  up  the  pieces,  someone  counted  the 
money,  and  our  campaign  chest  held  918,000. 
It  waa  a  great  start,  but  a  long  way  from 
$300,000.  Barely  were  the  deposits  made 
before  we  set  to  work  on  the  next  project, 
a  dinner  In  Milwaukee.  That  September 
almost  1.000  Democrats  and  a  few  inde- 
psDdenu  paid  gSO  a  plau  for  a  93.T5  turkey 
dinner.     Thua  with   the  election    fourteen 
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— .•  -M  KBjd  a.  e»inp«i«n  kitty  o< 

-Tifr-*      We   flnLiliWl    the   campaign   wltn   » 

'"^?      _f™lv     »  loM  Unw.  •  lot  of  monej. 

™olv«l  in  polltlcH  me.  but  In  all  the  prob 
Jena  that  <!«xT  "«™iiy  i^"-       ,.,  ,„ui,r- 

•^^.Xi^mp.  and  the  n«d  tor  »  tough^ 
«   Twleral   corrupt   practic—   law— tne   law 
Oxat  lOTtrna  campaign  «P«D<l»n«- 
^iSua.  Ih.  laws  a«  not  MpUclt.  I>««™" 

SToSiS^ialon.  pr».ure.  and  .Hadowy  au^pl- 

SSn.T  a  politician  «««1"- J^*" j!"^""!: 
Siat  doi^  politician  do  wHen  Kmeon.  ot- 
JI^ThtocMli  (to  avoid  reporting  to.  oontrt- 
l^J^T  Hoi  do«  a  caSpalgn  oonmUtt« 
^^L  nandl.  a  gen-^ona  "ntrtbutton 
SoS  on.  WHO  ln<l.t.  on  glrtng  nia  cbKX 
S«cUT  to  th.  Senator  (Ulegal  under  moat 
SJSit«io».  in  wuconaln.  but  of«n  <1od. 
SaTglret  »n  know  that  tb.  candidal  U 
ri^  S  tb.  glft)t  HOW  doe.  on.  hand. 
preS«-  c<  money,  and  what  <>«•  •""<"; 
SSTdT  with  corpomtlon  cb^lct  In  th. 
Sdat  Of  tb.  enormou.  effort  to  P>>?  f^^" 
„a.ln«  lunrtlon..  them  la  th.  »nat»nt  mnj 
SSJroomproml.mg  tb.  ''^"^"•jf'", 
uninowlnglj.  or  offending  »  «f  "^J^m,- 
worrr.  too.  about  opCTatlng  wtthUi  an  un«»- 
fOTMabt.  law. 

Tti.  FKlml  Oomipt  Pi«etlM«  Art  deltoe. 
a  DoUtlcal  contrtbaooo  a.  an  tndlTKlu.1  glft^ 
luSolptlon.  loan,  or  -anrthlng  «J»>««;, 
STStlon.  tb.  law  forbid,  contribution,  by 
Sr^rporatlon  or  l.bor  org«Jzatlon  (urUon 
S«^mon<7).  Stat.  law.  ar.  .Imllarly 
wordMl.  but  auff  a«  frwjuently.  or  even  oon- 
antwitly.  TloUt«l.  Ignorrf,  or  not  enfor»d 
WlKonaln  newapapOT  bav.  often  oom- 
m«nt«l  that  th.  law.  gowning  "PO'^'^  °' 
political  contribution,  ar.  not  worth  tn. 
pap«  on  which  they  ar.  prlnt«l. 

In  a  port-lSM  elecUon  comiMnt.  coju™- 
nlrt  Clayton  Fritchey  wrot.;  "Aa  ™^„»^ 
Xlal  reputing  of  campaign  conttlbuMon. 
and  CTpendlture.  wUl  dlK:lo«i  only  a  tr«- 
tSL  of  th.  total  ln»olT«l.  A  'l^'l'  r»'^"! 
rul.  of  thumb  U  to  multiply  th.  a^mltwd 
nim  by  four  or  B".."  For  eiample.  the  pre.- 
»r<5Jrlpt  Pr««o-  Act  "^'•,J2*'JSS^. 
cootrlbuOoo.  to  naaonal  P°»*,"»».  ""^"J^' 
toe.  to  »3  million,  yet  iom.  eatlmatea  of  U» 
Jobneon  and  Ooldwater  campaign,  run  M 
high  a.  WS  million. 

Thl.  H  th.  time  for  dtliene  to  demand 
g.nuln«reform.  "»  •™«"t'?  "^ j™*?*^"" 
io  aat  for  from  th.  Mlnetlrth  Congre«.  her. 
ar.  K>m.  mggMtlon.  which  oould  bring  a 
«ru5^n  tTST-Jandal  of  poUtlcl  fond- 
railing;  ,^ 

One— A  H<*.try  of  Election  Finance  could 
b.  e«abll.b«J.  Sach  candidate  or.  oommM- 
ut  .oendlng  •1.000  a  year  or  more  In  a  P»n- 
Stil  rtKtlS?  «uld  b.  r«iulr«l  to  Bl.  a  d.- 
Sm  %P^  with  th.  Beglatry  '<>-"  "™? 
nirrerViing  th.  full  IdmittflcaUon  «.d 
iddi^  of  t^h  contributor.  In  MldlUon^ 
lUtlnit  of  th.  total  amount  of  mon.y  r»- 
clll^  would  b.  requi«d.  along  wlthjn 
lumljed  rtatanent  showing  how  It  wa»  w<»» 
l^d  a  r«ord  of  unpaid  ^"'■^^^^ 
b.  a  umiuuon  on  th.  allowabl.  nambjr  oc 
committee.,  felnc  MrMity-Or.  P«J~*  * 
lb.  total  .pent  In  .lection,  come,  from  coB- 
trtbutor.  of  lan.  amounU  (1600  or  mor.). 
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th«*  might  well  b.  a  tax  Inoentlye  to  .tlmu 

lata  amaU  oootrlbutlona.  o—jH.nt 

Two— A     propoeal     mad.     by     PrMldent 

ago  could  b«  enact^l  Into  law.  H.  felt  ««i 
tSat  th.  b«t  method  of  a^*^'"*  "^^I 
niiBn.  wa.  for  th.  Federal  treaniry  »  pay 
^Si  ~or  candldat«i  for  '""eral  o«c.  a 
iwKitflc  amount— .uch  a.  ten  cenU  '«  e«n 
p^S^uTe  vot«.  campaign  expen^t^ 
would  be  limited  to  thew  amount..  tlUnoU 
7cSn!.r  senator  Paul  Dougla.  ha.  «ld  ttat 
[?Sls  way.  ■campaign,  would  b.  "^equ'WlT 
fln^ced.  candidate,  freed  of  any  obUgaOon. 
and  the  pubUc  protect«l," 

Thr»— TelevUlon  .tatlon.  could  gl»e  can- 
didate mor.  fre.  time  and  """ 'j"  °""^ 
of  paid  pouucal  broudcu  a  eandldat.  could 
Suy.      ™.    would     prevent    well-flnM«ed 
candidate,  and  poUUcal  o^»"»f,"°"  °'  '^ 
party  from  monopollilng  th.  airwave..     A. 
SS^OouId  oommenVKl  recently  m  T^e  ''"• 
Vork  Time.,  "Much  of  the  ''>''PP'°«  '"" 
of  politic,  on  telBvlirion  1.  by  de«gn  and  Ua. 
m  to.  wT.kne«  of  to.  IFederall  C«^"°'- 
StioL    Act    toat    cempU    paid    political 
Sridcaat.  from  toe  criterion  of  equal  Urn. 
U^^lUn^^ur.  of  time  to  on.  canmdat. 
allVbro.dca.ter  murt  do  1.  agr»  « J^^' 
^mllar  Urn.  avallabl.  to  otoer  contenderv 
But  If  the  other  contender,  cannot  come  up 
STto  thTmoney  toey  ar.  for  aU  practical 
purpoaea  Hept  off  th.  air." 
'^  fSut-FuII   public  dl«lo«ir.  c<   tbel'n- 
nandal  intereet.  and  incom.  "J  "^  "2^**" 
of  OonareM  and  by  top  CongrejoOonal  em- 
^ow^ould  be  toe  bert  po«lble  .Muranc. 
»  toT^ple  toat  toelr  repr«.ntatl,..  are 
i*«Mlng  in  affalra  which  pee  a  ooomct 
SlnwSS^d  .«  not  recdvlng  Income  from 
quUtlonable  aourc.    So  f.r  only  a  handful 
2""lect«l  omdaU  or  toelr  employ-i  bave 

^•v^liSr^S^wlto  to.  »>"«"y:--«"- 

ixmg  amendmmt.  Oongre-  can  perfect  tb. 
^hlnery  It  «t.  up  for  P-^Uc  "volvement 
in  campaign  financing.  Bartcally.  th.  Long 
^^elTprovld.  toat  In  IMT  on  toe  1040 
J^me  tax  tSrm  toere  will  «  "  ,''«'P°""»^ 
for  each  taxpayer  to  earmark  •!  f  b^tai 
(M  on  lolnt  return.)  to  Unano.  th.  Preri- 
i"^  S>Dt«rt  in  19M.  a  »11  "W«» 
iSawU  ton  procedur..  aa  much  a.  »lOO 
SmoTcould  bi  m«l.  avallabl.  to  to.  major 
national  partlM. 

It  U  clear  toat  tola  n<rw  Uw  U  only  a  be- 
ginning, however.  CrlUcUm  revolve,  around 
to.  foltowlng:  FUat.  raform.  In  toe  rollclt- 
^  Ld  r^H^ng  of  errl^^t;^^.  « 
touched.  Second,  to.  effect  on  "^  « 
i^mlnor  partle.  could  wrtl  b.  <1«~^«°« 
^,  toe  ^vWon.  of  to.  law.  Third,  no 
^.nce  1.  made  In  to.  amendment  W  to. 
elKtlon  o<  member,  of  0<">F«V„'°r^ 
^n.atutlon.1  que«lon.  "^f "  .""^  ""^ 
which  r«,ulre  furto»  "^ITL^  ^^i 
Oongr«.  alone  U  empowered  '2J^,'^, 
iStutlon  to  determln.  how  ^edenJ  tax 
money  U  .pent;  If  a  taxpayer  may  now  ear- 
mark part  of  hi.  Btx  payment  tor  I^e^denUal 
campaign  oorta.  why  not  for  •«nethlng  elM? 
SftoTVd    perhap.    mo.1    Important,    to. 

^SlxS^t  doe.  not  ««"  'S'"™i.'5^ 
oontrlbuMoo  would  b«  accepted.  Till.  Fed 
aral  money  could  therefor,  become  a  huge 
^Xid  wlto  individual,  ct  w»lto  «iU 
allowed  to  Influeno.  government  by  giving 
tutaiSiual  amounu  to  a  Pre-d«iUal  candi- 
dmtc 

D»p,t.  to««  grav.  fUw..  J^JV ^f^ 
r»Md  legiaatlon  do»  Inwir.  a  broader  bw 
5^uS  giving,  in  lt«lf  a  healthy  d«elop- 
ment.  It  I.  now  up  to  congre-  «>  "=»°«  " 
if  true  election  campaign  reform  I.  to  be 
achl.v.d. 

If  It  i«iuli«  gr~t  fortuBM  to  run  for 
^'  thTv^rt  majority  og  AmarlcM.  ar. 
automatically  Mduded  from  wrvlng  toelr 
Su^  unlL.  toey  mortgag.  toelr  futur. 
^SLna.  U.  oac  by  K,Udtlng  fund. 
SSi  W«  v-t«I  ttnandal  u>t«.t..  The  wm 
tton^  itMid  now.  tt.  dollar  rtgn  loom.  a. 


the  mo«  important  l""^"*^""?  *  ™".5*S 
have  to  run  for  oBlce-not  whether  he  I. 
dedlc»t«l.  ha.  great  ability,  or  high  char- 
J^^d  ofui  that  dollar  algn  la  tainted 
Financial  preMure.  ar»  trequenUy«o  acute 
toit  even  the  moet  ethical  public  official,  are 
.xpo«d  to  toe  t«npUUon  o<  •««'"°«2^*: 
tlonable  money  to  me«  the  cruahlng  com.  of 
winning  .lecUon..  ^^^ 

Th.  principal  obetacle  to  reform  In  tola 
ar«i  of  campaign  .pending  U  ».  t>^t  to^ 
moet  people  Just  do  not  rsallM;  toe  vital  need 
Tor  rekulatlon.  for  general  P'-^'='P«''°°''°* 
foe  broader  understanding  when  It  come, 
am.  to  ralM  money  In  a  campaign  year. 
Since  not  mora  toan  ten  per  cent  o<  toe 
American  people  ever  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign ecu  of  a  poUllcal  candidate,  to.  re- 
form of  law.  within  to.  exlsung  framework 
of  giving  U  an  Immedlat.  nece»lty. 

RMponalbluty  for  failure  to  enact  «ich 
law.  falU  Kiuar^y  on  to.  rtiould.1.  of  th. 
elected  men  In  Waehlngton.  CongrM.  In 
the  past  two  deeadM  ha.  shamefully  ne- 
gl«;t«d  to  act  on  a  single  on.  of  Mvenuen 
propo<»l.  deelgned  to  dMtroy  the  legal  "^ 
that  govern,  campaign  expenditure,  today 
I  d«ply  beuev.  that  to.  will  of  th.  people 
cannot  b.  tranalated  Into  acUon  until  we 
have  oonKlMtlou.  candidate  who  do  nol 
have  to  mortgage  toelr  "omas  and  tortr  po- 
Utlcal  soula  to  g«  .l«t«l.  Th.  SMd.  of  re- 
t«m^  hsv.  bain  »wn.  It  1.  up  to  the 
pollUclan.  to  act  to  dl.p.1  toe  cloud,  of 
iomiptlon  that  hang  over  so  many  elecUon.. 
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~..     .„   »~.H„m      Top   «l>it«  Monogram,  which  hired  Jim  for  lU  on-th.-  lu.  powerful  InrtltuUoB.  alTMdy  present  m 

will  live  ag»ta  to  freedoan.      we jalute  .^  ^J^^'    ^ogrMn.  U  no  ^different  fmm  to.  American  «:onomy. 

their  courage  and  steadlttstness  OI  pur-  {j^j^j;,^  „?  ^mis  au  over  toe  country  that  -The  governnMnt  tried  to  art  up  huge  ad- 

Dose,   »n<l   sincerely   hope    their   asplra-  ^       „^     ^^  „_„  toemselvM  to  do  some-  mlnlstiaUve   federal   organlaaUon.   to  oarry 


Uoni  soon  will  be  fulfilled. 


UkraiauB  la^pca^act  Dar 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF  i«w  ToaK 
IN  THB  HOnSB'OP  BEPRSSKNTATIVEa 

Wednetddti,  January  25.  1*«7 
Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  lota  my  coUeaguM  In  honor- 
ing the  courageous  fieedom-iovmg 
Ukrainian  people  aa  they  oommemoiate 
the  49th  anniversary  of  XJkralnlan  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

As  Americans,  proud  of  our  own  suc- 
cessful fight  for  Independence,  we  share 
a  common  bond  with  all  those  who  seek 
to  determine  their  own  destiny.  There- 
fore. It  Is  appropriate  that  we  pause  to 
remember  the  brave  Ukrainian  people 
who  keep  the  light  of  Uberty  glowing  In 
the  bleak  world  of  captive  nations. 

Except  for  a  brief  period  of  freedom 
during  1918-30,  the  valiant  Ukrainian 
people  have  been  dominated  by  forelgii 
powers  since  the  llth  century.  But  that 
brief  period,  when  the  long  f""'™^ 
hope  of  Uberty  became  Joyous  reality. 
haTserved  as  an  inspiration  to  Ukrainian 
peoples  everywhere  for  the Jast  half 
^S^iury.  It  was  on  January  23.  1918  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
that  the  Ukrainian  Parliament  pro- 
claimed the  Ukrainian  National  RepubUc 
as  completely  independent.  The  Ukrain- 
ian people  tried  hard  to  fashion  their 
destiny:  but,  unfortunately,  their  gal- 
lant efforts  were  smashed  within  3  years 
by  the  brutal  Red  army.  All  oppctients 
of  Soviet  Russia  were  ruthlessly  elimi- 
nated, and  the  Independent  UkralnUn 
Republic  ceased  to  exist. 

Since  that  time  the  hearts  rf  the 
brave  Ukrainian  People  burn  brightly 
with  the  hope,  once  realised,  that  they 


Haw  BuiMM  Eaployi  t^ 
niMBployaklc" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MIBSOUU 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRISBNTATIVEa 

Monday,  January  30, 1967 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
flaw  tn  the  Job  Corps,  and  a  number  ot 
other  lU-conceived  Federal  training  pro- 
FTwns.  Is  that  it  has  failed  to  make  opti- 
mum use  of  the  most  powerful  Instltu- 
Uon  In  the  American  economy— private 
business.  If  job  training  programs  are  to 
be  successful  they  must  be  rrfated  to 
meaningful  employment  and  monetary 
reward. 

There  Is  a  great  responslblUty  which 
must  likewise  be  undertaken  by  business 
In  providing  Job  training.  This  respon- 
sibility is  not  unrelated  to  profit,  how- 
ever. It  is  heartening  to  see  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  businesses  which  are  be- 
coming aware  that  training  programs  for 
the  unskilled  are  a  sound  Investment. 

An  article  in  the  January  1961  edition 
of  Nation's  Business—' ' How  Business 
Employs  the  Unemployable"  describe* 
some  outstanding  examples  of  the  suc- 
cess of  private  job  training  programs  run 
\ty  individual  employers  and  private  busi- 
ness associations.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  my  coUeaguea  to  be  compared  with 
reports  of  the  Job  Corps.  The  article 
follows: 

[Prom  NkUon'a  Business,  January  1067 ] 
How   Bxmnnsa   Eiimx>tb   tm»    "Uwemplot- 

ABLK" COMPAJVXKS L*>GS  AND  SMAXX — AbB 

BuDtoxMO   Hrw   Wo«th    to   th«   Liva   €>r 

"  Duusv  Ai>rr*xnB) " 

Thwt'B  something  new  and  Important  in 
the  lUe  erf  Jtm  Oomulee.  a  heavy-#et.  eoft- 
spoken  young  msn  with  a  Spanish  accent. 

He  notice*  this  special  feeling  when  he  ar- 
Tives  at  work,  opens  his  kit  and  gazes  upon 
hia  own  set  of  tools.  It  comes  when  bis 
hands  command  a  drill  that  shapes  metal 
into  a  product  he  knowi  people  are  going  to 
pay  Tor. 

It's  there  also  when  he  chats  with  journey- 
men mecbanlca  from  whom  he  expects  to 
learn  so  much  in  the  months  ahead. 

It  is  a  feeling  that  more  and  more  penona 
with  Jim's  so-called  "disadvantaged"  back- 
ground are  getting  to  know  for  the  first  tUne. 
Jt'ft  called  pride  in  work. 

Jim  never  bad  that  feeling  during  his 
two  yearlong  stints  In  the  federal  govem- 
ment's  Job  Corpe— once  In  New  Tork  and 
once  in  Michigan.  In  both  place*  he  wa« 
paid  for  supposedly  learning  about  auto  me- 
chanics. "It  was  Uke  some  charity."  Jim  re- 
calls. 

After  giving  up  on  the  Job  Corps.  Jim 
wandered  acroes  the  country  searching  for 
.  .  .  well,  be  wasn't  quite  sure. 

In  Los  Angelca  he  beard  about  Monogram 
Industries,  Inc..  an  organization  someone 
said  would  "hire  anybody." 

Jim  was. surprised  to  learn  that  Mono- 
gram was  not  a  government  project.  It  was 
Instead,  a  money-making  manufacturing 
firm  that  wanted  Jim  for  solid  business  rsa- 
•ona.  ^ 


thing  about  the  high  xmemployment  among 
the  unskilled  persons  In  the  midst  of  a  tight 
Ubor  market. 

These  private  flrma  are  quietly,  but  suc- 
eeatfully,  opening  Job  opportunitiea  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  "unemployables."  Mean- 
while, expensive  federal  manpower  programs, 
prcmoted  with  thunderotjs  bureaucraUc 
ballyhoo,  have  produced  a  mere  trickle  1& 
results. 

Why  are  private  companies  spending  so 
much  time  and  money  on  these  projecu? 
Martin  Btone.  Monogram's  bustling  38-year- 
old  president,  explains  that  it  ts  partly  due 
to  the  same  motivation  buslnesEmen  have 
wben  they  contribute  to  community  chests. 
Buch  programs  reduce  welfare  rolls  and  jiro- 
vlde  a  source  of  labor. 

Mr.  Stone  says  his  training  program  haa 
given  Monogram  a  lUble  and  continuing 
force  of  aheet  metalworkers  whU*  other 
plants  In  the  area  are  desperately  aeeking 
them. 

Mr.  Stone  started  hU  10-month  training 
cycles  In  the  summer  of  1065. 

The  program  was  ipeclflcally  designed  for 
men  who  had  no  previous  Job  skills. 

Trainees  start  at  »1.75  an  hour.  After  ftO 
days  of  training,  their  wage  Jumps  to  93. 16. 
This  continues  until  they  make  the  regular 
rate*  of  the  trained  sheet  metalworker.  The 
once  unemployables  are  thus  built  right  Into 
Monogram'E  regular  work  force. 

Mr.  Stone  purposely  sought  out  men  with 
limited  education  from  many  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  to  fill  his  trainee  Usta. 
The  first  group  consisted  of  two  Samoana 
who  spoke  no  Knglisb,  one  Japapese.  10 
Mexican- Americans,  six  Negroes  and  two 
white  Anglo-Saxons. 

mviaaANT  to  MET&i.woucai 
One  trainee  Is  Florentse  Veron.  48.  who 
showed  up  at  Monogram's  personnel  oDce 
one  day  accompanied  by  his  son,  Hectcff,  who 
was  on  crutches.  Hector,  an  A  student  In 
Junior  high.  Interpreted  for  hU  father. 

The  boy  explained  that  he  bad  been 
stricken  with  polio  when  he  was  two  and 
his  father  had  taken  him  to  the  United 
States  from  Argentina  two  years  ago  to  seek 
better  treatment  for  him. 

Hector  said  hU  father  did  odd  Jobs  In  New 
Jersey  and  New  Tork.  They  moved  to  Loa 
Angeles  after  learning  that  a  hospital  there 
offered  hope  for  treating  Hector.  Hector  told 
the  personnel  man  at  Monogram  that  his 
father  spoke  no  English  but  was  willing  to 
■weep  floors,  wash  dlshee.  anything. 

Within  an  hour  Mr.  Veron  was  In  Mono- 
gram's training  program.  He  quickly  caught 
on  to  metalworking  and  advanced  through 
the  trainee  ranks.  The  pay  and  the  firm's 
boapltalizatlon  plan  have  enabled  Hector  to 
get  the  treatment  sought.  Doctors  say  the 
boy  may  be  able  to  walk  without  crutches 
one  day. 

Mr.  Veron's  only  complaint  Is  that  he  has 
not  picked  up  English  aa  quickly  as  be  had 
hoped.  BO  he  cannot  yet  attend  a  blueprint 
reading  school. 

"Very  hard,  my  bead,"  Mr.  Veron  says, 
pounding  his  forehead  with  his  palm. 

Another  trainee  In  the  Monogram  program 
was  WUUam  T.  Rose,  a  M-year-old  Negro 
who  had  a  rough  time  finding  a  Job  before 
trying  Monogram.  He  awlfUy  advanced 
through  the  program,  making  enough 
money — through  three  raises  and  Mono- 
gram's employee  profit-sharing  plan — to  r«nt 
a  handsome  apartment,  buy  a  car  and  get 
married. 

Mr  Stone  keeps  from  IS  to  30  trainees  on 
his  payroU  at  all  times  and  plans  to  Increase 
the  number  when  possible. 

WTRT    rBTT*"     paOGBAMS    rLOtTKVBS 

Be  betleres  a  basic  flaw  In  the  federal  gov- 
MTDinent's  pover^  program  Is  It*  failure  to 


out  the  Job  cTfatlon  phase  of  the  poverty 
program  wnen  industry  could  have  com- 
fortably and  effectively  handled  the  prob- 
lem." Mr.  Stone  maintains. 

He  says  that  the  business  community 
would  have  been  even  more  enthusiastic 
about  fighting  the  problem  if  any  effort  had 
been  made  to  enlist  its  support  in  solving  it. 
The  Monogram  program  bad  been  under- 
way only  about  a  month  when.  In  August, 
1»6S,  Six  days  of  bloody  riot  rocked  the 
nearby  Watte  sectLoo  of  Lo*  Angeles. 

To  loosen  tensions,  many  other  business- 
men suddenly  sought  to  sat  up  programs 
similar  to  that  at  Monogram,  exclusively  for 
the  Watts  unemployed- 

At  the  center  of  the  effort  was  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  energetic 
H.  C.  McClellan.  who  Is  board  Chsirman  of 
the  Old  Colony  Paint  *  Cbsmlcal  Go.  in  Lo* 
Angeles  and  Under  Secretary  of  Oommerc* 
during  the  Elsenbovex  Administration. 

"It's  a  sin  against  eoounon  sense  to  deny  a 
man  a  Job  because  of  his  race."  Mr.  McClellan 
said  often  as  be  mustered  support  for  th* 
Chamber's  program. 

He  got  seven  leading  Los  Angelee  business, 
men  together  and  helped  form  a  50-member 
committee  of  Negro  businessmen  from  the 
Watuarea. 

Working  together — ^without  funding  or 
staff — the  groups  eventually  formed  a  oon- 
proflt  public  service  corporation  called  the 
Management  CouncU  for  Merit  Knployment, 
Training  and  Reeeaxch. 

The  council  l*  a  ooc^wratlve  effort  by  In- 
dustry to: 

Cr«ate  enthusiasm  among  employers  for 
hiring  the  unskilled  In  the  Watt«  area. 

Drum  up  a  dcdre  among  the  people  in 
Watts  for  golzig  after  the  new  Job*  being 
made  available. 

The  group  agreed  that  adequate  staff  and 
facilities  would  be  neoded.  but  that  no  gov- 
ernment funds  would  be  requested  or  used. 
Six  aerospace  firms  contributed  t23,000  and 
the  Haynee  Poundsuon  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Pord  FoundaUcffi  of  New  York  City  gave 
•60.000. 

"We  hare  been  seeking  out  the  beads  of 
famllle*,'*  Mr.  McClellan  told  a  Nation** 
BrsTNisa  editor  at  the  council's  office  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Ciommerce  Building. 
"We  don't  offer  them  Jobs  as  Janitors,  field- 
workers  OT  car  washers — even  though  there's 
nothing  inherently  wrong  with  such  Jobs. 
It's  Just  that  moet  N^7x>eB  re«ent  them." 

The  council  has  been  working,  too.  with 
privately  financed  projects  to  train  some  per- 
sons who  need  training — in  such  matters  as 
how  to  change  a  dollar  bill — before  they  can 
attempt  to  enter  on-the-job  trmlning. 

The  council  set  up  an  Opportunities  Indus- 
iTlaliBaUon  Center  (OICl  similar  lo  those 
already  running  In  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
Based  CO  a  self-help  philosophy,  the  QIC's 
are  run  by  the  Negroes  themselves.  They 
provide  remedial  training  in  fundamentals, 
some  skilled  training  and  counseling  to  build 
the  right  attitudes  toward  work. 

The  ooimcll  administers  the  fund*  and 
equipment  for  another  project  in  which  pro- 
fessionals from  the  American  Scxiiety  for 
Training  and  Development  train  OIC  officials. 
The  council  coordinates  and  counsels  still 
other  skill  centers  and  holds  meetings  Indi- 
vidually and  In  groups  with  leaders  of  Negro 
snd  Mexican- American  conununlUes. 

DROPOUT*    SK0    DC!.XMacrEMTa 

The  result*  have  been  impressive.  The 
oouncU,  which  bow  has  3.600  companies  in 
Its  program,  has  placed  more  than  S.500  per- 
sons from  the  Watts  curfew  area  In  st«ady 
jabs.  The  numbers  include  some  of  the 
hardest  of  the  so-called  hard'*core  unemploy- 
ables. 

Mr.  McClellan  Bays  memhen  firms  have 
requested:  "Bend  n*  tha 'wwst  person  you 
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can  Give  ta  the  dropout  with  k  long  poUce 
recom— uid  we'U  five  him  on-the-job  tr»m- 
Ing  at  tS  ui  hour  to  ■tart." 

Mr.  McCleUan.  who  ha»  donat«<J  hundreoa 
of  hour*  to  the  councU.  saye  he  nervr  pre- 
sents the  prop-ama  to  Ornu  m  social  tw  moral 
obUgatlozu  Rather  he  refen  to  them  tn 
teniw    of    almple    economlM    and    common 

He  polntj  out  the  abortago  of  •emlaklUed 
and  skilled  worker*  In  the  Loe  Angelea  area 
and  the  fact  that  Loe  Angelea  County  wel- 
fare corta  exceeded  MOO  mllUon  last  ye*r. 
about  a  quarter  of  which  went  to  the  Watt* 

Mr.  McClellan  »e«8  the  whole  problem  m 
being  really  nationwide,  however,  and  be- 
lieves otber  bualneae  communltlee  can  aet  up 
aimlLar  programe  to  hasten  the  hinng.  train- 
ing and  promotion  of  their  "unemployeblee."' 


An  example  of  what  private  firms  are  doing 
on  there  own  to  relieve  tensions  lo  the  Watts 
area  was  the  opening  there.  laBt  November. 
of  a  new  suhaldlary  of  the  Aerojet -General 
Corp.  Known  *a  the  Watta  Manufacturing 
Oo  the  new  firm  make*  large  tents  for  the 
Def'enae  Department  for  a  variety  of  usee. 
Including  field  hospitals. 

When  In  full  production,  the  new  Ann 
wlU  provide  Jobs  foe  more  than  200  low- 
■nii  Watta  area  peroona  In  two  shifts. 
Traiolng  la  being  given  to  those  persona  who 
have  the  manual  dexterity  to  use  the  tent- 
making  machlnea  but  have  never  worked  on 
thia  type  of  equipment. 

-Tbia  Is  no  philanthropic  iindar taking.' 
says  B.  I.  McKenale.  Aerojet  prealdent,  "but 
a  sound  business  venture  deaigned  to  get  a 
return  on  our  Inveetment." 

Twelve  electronic  firms  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area  helped  finance,  equip  and  provide 
Instructors  toe  another  eeU-help  training 
program,  called  Opportumtlee  IndustrtAl 
Center  We*  in  BMt  Pfclo  Alto.  Olaseee 
started  last  October  tn  a  donated  iBduatrtal 
park  building. 

Already  the  program  baa  trained  and 
placed  IM  -disadvantaged"  persona  In  good 
lobe  aa  aecretarlea,  mechfcnlce.  sheet  metal- 
worker*, welders,  drmftamen.  key-punch  op- 
erators and  electronic  technicians  and 
aaaemblymen. 

The  advantage  of  having  firms  supply 
teachers  and  equipment  foe  such  a  program 
U  that  the  trainees  get  the  most  current 
training  on  the  Uteet  equipment,  not  on 
obsolete  machinery,  as  In  many  vocational 
schools. 

nr  THx  KAtfr.  too 
The  efforts  of  buatneaamen  to  fight  the 
•nmemployables"  fwoblem  la  hardly  cooflned 
to  the  West  Coast.  For  Instance,  across  the 
ooDtlnent  la  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Buffalo  iN.T.)  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Buffalo  area  businesses  last  spring  gave 
g40.000  to  set  up  and  staff  the  nonprofit 
Opportunity  Development  Corporation 
(ODC).  The  organization's  chief  undertak- 
ing la  called  Project  JET.  because  Ita  aim  la 
to  give  the  unskilled  a  combination  of  Joba, 
education  and  training. 

The  program  la  run  for  1000  "economically 
and  educationally  Indigent"  from  the  Buf- 
falo area  welfare  and  unemployment  rolls. 
They  are  mostly  male  heads  of  households. 
The  ODC'a  aim  U  to  hire  these  men.  mostly 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  put  them  to  work 
and  at  the  same  tune  raise  their  educational 
level  to  at  least  the  eighth  grade.  This  U 
done  through  dally  two-hour  tutormg'  In 
classrooms,  supplemented  by  Intensive  home 
counseling  if  needed.  This  la  In  addition 
to  their  regular  on-the-job  training. 

Every  employer  m  the  program  geu  up  to 
tao  a  week  for  each  trainee  on  his  payroll 
through  the  44  weeks  of  the  trainee  program. 
By  providing  Jobe  and  training  to  indlvld- 
uala  once  on  welfare,  Project  JET  wUl  save 
the  Erie  County  welfare  authoritlea  an  esti- 


mated »1.542.000  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  handed  out  to  the  trainees.  This 
savings  repreeents  more  than  51  per  cent  ot 
the  operatmg  cost  of  JET  for  the  Bret  year. 
The  projected  average  annual  income  of 
the  trainees  Is  »3.637  60.  which  Is  »4ai  higher 
than  the  nationwide  median  annual  income 
for  nonwhites. 

"In  addition  to  savings  to  welfare  ag«iclee 
and  increased  contributions  of  taxes,  the  pro- 
gram has  hod  ftome  Important,  but  leas 
mposurable  returns, "  says  Dr.  Allan  H.  Bush. 
executive  director  of  ODC. 

"Theee  include  a  restoration  of  a  sense  of 
human  dignity  for  the  chroolcaJiy  unem- 
ployed, increased  family  stablUty  aa  a  result 
of  employment  and  a  greater  sense  of  social 
stability  as  a  result  of  being  able  to  conform 
to  the  socially  dictated  reeponalblUty  of  pro- 
viding for  oneeelf  and  family." 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  attacks  the  unem- 
ployables  problem  in  other  ways.  It  pub- 
llsheo  a  brochure  designed  to  persuade  po- 
tential school  dropouts  to  stay  In  school. 
It  has  a  speakers  bureau  prognun  so  that 
representatives  of  minority  groups  can  take 
their  messages  to  white  resldcnto  In  outer 
areas. 

The  Chamber  engages,  too.  In  programs  to 
solve  problems  of  transporting  members  of 
minority  groups  between  the  Inner  dty  and 
outlying  plants. 

-We  told  ourselves  that  either  we  Join  in 
a  strong,  realistic  community  effort  to  turn 
despair  into  new  hope,  or  Buffalo  risks  in- 
volvement In  the  surging  national  pattern  of 
turmoil  and  vollence."  explalna  Charlee  F. 
Light,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Chamber 


TtmKiNO  joausa  ento  Aserra 
"Either  we  turn  unemployables  Into  asseU 
or  we  slowly  crush  the  vitality  of  our  com- 
munity under  the  increasing  weight  of  relief 
rolls  and  welfare  taxes." 

Intensive  campaigns  promoting  Job  educa- 
tion— spreorheaded  by  local  businessmen — 
are  underway  In  many  other  cities,  includ- 
ing Philadelphia.  Charlotte.  TnrtlanapolU, 
Chicago.  Dallas  and  Seattle. 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  fall 
held  a  series  of  Merit  Employment  Wwk- 
sbops  designed  to  acquaint  Negro  unemploy- 
ables with  the  Job  world  and  to  thraah  out 
problems  encountered  by  labor -short  em- 
ployers In  hiring  and  retaining  the  unaklUed. 
The  general  Idea  waa  to  aaalst  both  Negroea 
and  whites  In  working  together. 

The  Greater  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  September  held  an  all-da.y  semi- 
nar on  the  same  topic.  The  night  before, 
the  Chamber,  along  with  the  Cincinnati 
Business  League,  an  organization  of  Negro 
small  businessmen,  gave  out  TO  plaques. 
Half  went  to  Negrt>  worker*  who  had  im- 
proved themselves  through  on-the-job 
training.  The  other  plaquee  went  to  firm* 
with  outstanding  hiring  and  training 
pcUcles. 

The  Cincinnati  Chamber  last  June  eeUb- 
Ilshed  »  new  department  dealing  with  hu- 
man relations.  It  Is  launching  an  Oppor- 
tunlUea  Industrialization  Center  in  Cin- 
cinnati- 

RCA  recently  assigniKl  IS  at  its  top  engi- 
neers and  iclentuu  to  deliver  weekly  class- 
room lecturea  at  four  Brooklyn,  N.T..  high 
schools.  They  de«a-lbed  opportunities 
opening  up  for  young  people  in  the  fleids 
of  Jet  propulsion,  nuclear  physics  and  space 
technology. 

It  worked  so  well  that  eight  other  iodua- 
trlal  firms  have  Jdned  with  RCA  in  the 
project  and  more  schools  have  been  added 
to  the  list. 

Petroleum  companies  are  using  teaching 
machines  In  stepped-up  programs  to  train 
low-skilled  persons  to  be  gas  staUon 
attendants.  The  firms  pay  all  expenses  for 
the  trainees  at  centers  scattered  across  the 
country. 


PLANS   rOa   PEOCBX8S 

Some  350  large  firms,  employing  more  than 
8  8  million  persons.  partlclpfcU  in  the  na- 
Uonal  voluntary  Plan*  for  Progress  (PFP) 
program.  In  this,  firms  pledge  to  take  af- 
firmative acUon  In  recruiting  Negroes  for  all 
leveU  of  Jobs.  In  addition,  member  com- 
panies carry  out  a  wide  variety  of  tn-plant. 
community   and  multlflrm   program*. 

PFP  firms  are  Increasing  their  Negro 
work  forces  at  a  rate  of  more  than  19  per 
cent  a  year.  Including  many  break-throughs 
in  white-collar  employment. 

It  waa  *  group  of  PM*  compenle*  that 
helped  lounch  the  flr»t  Opportunltle*  Indus- 
trialization Center,  Inc.  In  an  abandoned 
Philadelphia  Jail.  More  than  1000  perwrn* 
have  been  trained  and  placed  In  Jobs 
through  the  Philadelphia  OIC,  which  CAfrtea 
the  Blogan.  "We  Help  Ounelvea." 

PFP  has  an  admlnlstxatlve  staff  In  Wash- 
ington run  by  full-time  executive*  on  loan 
for  a  year  from  their  firms,  which  continue 
to  pay  the  executives"  salaries. 

The  staff  oversees  national  proJecU.  One 
such  project  Is  the  communications  cam- 
paign, coordinated  by  ths  AdvertUlng 
CouncU.  Its  goal  la  to  encourage  more 
employment  of  persons  from  minority  groups 
and  to  encourage  Negroes,  especially  young 
ones,  to  get  a  good  education  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  increasing  career  opportunities 
in  business. 

The  campaign  Involves  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  donated  advertising  apace  and 
radio  and  television  time. 

PFP  also  oonducu  speeches,  oonferences 
and  recruitment  programs  at  schools  hav- 
ing high  Negro  enrollments. 

A  group  of  some  300  young  executlvea  from 
minority  background* — all  snapioyee*  of 
PIT  firm*— ha*  been  visiting  colleges  and 
high  schools  in  large  cities  as  living  witnesses 
that  opportunity  exlu  for  those  who  prepare 
for  It. 

PFP  is  setting  up  local  merit  employment 
coundlB.  There  are  now  some  40  erf  them 
extending  equal  opportunity  prtnciples  and 
practices  to  companies  of  all  sUses. 

PFP  conducts  semlnan  on  man-power  de- 
velopment and  training,  too.  After  one  such 
seminar  In  MUwaukee.  companies  quickly 
comml  tted  200  openings  for  on  -the- Job 
training  of  so-called  unemployable  young 
people. 

PFP  firms  contributed  more  than  |160,000 
to  Vocational  Ouldance  Instltutss  «rhlch 
bring  together  local  businessmen,  gtUdance 
counsellors  and  administrators  of  inner  dty 
high  schools  having  large  numbers  of  minor- 
ity studenu. 

Plant  tours,  lectures  and  discussions  with 
personnel  experts  provide  school  officlaU  with 
a  better  Insight  Into  how  to  prepare  their 
students  for  the  changing  Job  market. 

SOLVntO    THS    WXLrAOS    nOSLKK 

R.  H.  Mulford.  president  of  Owens-nilnolB, 
Inc..  a  PFP  firm,  sayi:  "For  every  young 
Negro  man  or  woman  whom  we  em^ploy  In  a 
professional  or  managerial  capacity.  20  young 
Negroes  will  remain  In  school  who  would 
otherwise  become  dropouts.  If  we  can  get 
this  mathematical  formula  moving,  we  will 
be  weU  on  the  way  to  eventual  resolution  of 
this  great  problem. 

"It  Is  in  our  obvious  eelf-lnterest  to  help 
bring  these  people  into  the  mainstream  of 
our  econwnlc  life,  so  they  can  be  contributors 
and  participants,  rather  than  recipienu  of 
welfare  programs  and  the  cause  of  higher 
taxes. 

"We  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate how  our  great  publicly  owned  Indus- 
trial enterprises  can  be  a  conatrucUve  power 
In  solving  the  social,  as  well  as  the  economic, 
problems  of  our  nation." 

Noting  the  present  tight  labor  market,  PFP 
participants  point  out  how  much  better  off 
firms  are  that  inaUtuted  tt-oinlng  programs 
long  ago  tn  the  nonshortoge  years. 


To  oolve  port  of  thl*  labor  shorUge.  Robert 
O  Snelllng.  St..  president  of  the  nationwide 
employment  agency  of  Snelllng  and  Snelllng. 
Inc  has  been  campaigning  to  encourage 
mole  high  school  graduatea  who  dont  plan 
to  go  to  coUege  io  take  business  school 
courses  and  become  secretaries. 

HANDICAFFCD   HELPED,  TOO 

Another  group  of  so-called  unemployables 
that  private  firms  have  been  providing  with 
Jobs  are  the  handicapped. 

A  good  example  is  the  policy  of  Alvey- 
Ferguson  Co..  ClnclnnaU  conveyor  equip- 
ment manufacturer.  About  10  per  cent  o* 
the  firm's  460  employees  are  handicapped. 

Jane  Baker  Spain,  the  firm*  president  and 
owner,  claims  the  handicapped  are  the  most 
reliable  workers,  can  outproduce  nonhandl- 
capped  have  a  lower  accident  rate  and  never 
present  problems  In  absenteelRm  or  alco- 
holism. ^  ^  ^  •• 
"They  don't  sUy  off  work  for  a  hesdoch*. 
she  told  Nation's  Buslneaa.  "TheyTe  so  de- 
lighted to  have  *  Job,  they  come  regularly 
and  enjoy  It.  Its  good  for  the  other  work- 
ers  too.  They  think:  If  he  oomee  in.  handi- 
capped Uked  that.  I  ahould  come  in.  too.' 

-This  is  In  no  way  to  be  oonsidered  charity, 
as  the  handicapped  do  not  want  charity,  and 
a  corporauon  u  not  In  business  to  give  char- 
ity of  this  kind. 

"It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  man  la  measured 
by  his  ablUty,  not  hU  dloablllty.  If  we  dont 
do  this  both  as  indlvldxiais  and  ss  corpora- 
tions, we  cannot  hope  to  preserve  the  free 
enterprise  system." 

The  philosophy  of  many  buslneasmen  who 
have  Joined  In  the  batUe  to  wipe  out  un- 
employment la  summed  up  by  George  Cham- 
pion, chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank: 

"This  is  no  mere  exercise  In  altruism,  but 
just  good  business  sense.  Improving  the 
quality  Of  our  society  Is  simply  another  step 
in  the  process  of  taking  a  broader  gauged 
view  of  return  on  investment. 

"The  times  In  which  we  live  have  made 
this  as  necessary  as  investment  In  plant  and 
equipment.  In  research  and  development,  o* 
in  enlightened  Industrial  relations.  The  dls- 
tlncUon  between  capital  investment  and  so- 
cial investment  Is  much  more  a  difference  of 
degree  than  of  Und. " 


followed  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  whoae 
Influence  In  forelgB  policy  was  all  power- 
ful, and  his  tenure  of  the  office  was  rela- 
tively brief  and  his  health  was  not  good; 
toward  the  end  the  pain  must  have  been 
unbearable.  Under  other  circumstance* 
Christian  Herter  weU  may  have  gone 
do^Ti  In  history  as  one  of  our  greatest 
Secretaries  of  SUte. 


The  Late  Hooorabic  Cbriitian  Herter 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNOEa 

IN  THB  BOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadav.  January  2<.  1967 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  DUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Join  with  my  dlstlnsrulshed  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolion!  In  the  tribute 
of  an  admiring  heart  to  .the  memory  of 
the  late  Honorable  ChrwUan  Herter.  I 
was  enriched  by  hlj  peraV^ friendship 
and  our  association  In  the  Co^ress.  No 
Secretary  of  State  was  ever  closer  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  A  former  member  of  our  com- 
mittee we  felt,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State  and  came  before  us.  that  he  was 
still  one  of  us.  When  he  came  to  the 
high  office  of  Secretary  of  State  he  was 
not  In  the  best  of  health,  and  In  the 
later  months  of  his  administration  he 
wu  i>alnfuUy  crippled  up,  but  he  per- 
formed his  duties  with  the  same  high 
order  of  ability,  mental  grasp  and  dedi- 
cation that  had  marlied  his  long  and 
brilliant  public  career.    ChrLstlan  Herter 


No  Polttks  at  BetkeleyT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CAUrooNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30.  1967 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  col- 
umn by  James  Reston  and  an  editorial 
from  the  New  Yort  Times  of  January 
27,  both  speak  pointedly  to  the  recent 
flrine  of  Dr.  Clark  Kerr  as  president  Of 
the  University  of  California. 

I  Include  them  for  our  coUeagues" 
consideration: 

IProm  the  New  Tork  Times.  Jan.  27.  19671 
No  PoLiTiCB  AT  BniitEunr? 
With  straight  face.  Ronald  Reagan  says 
no  "pontics  or  psrtlsanahlp"  entered  into 
the  .tt^miMULi  of  Dr.  Clarlc  Kerr  ss  president 
of  the  University  of  California.  Indeed,  he 
says  the  university  "Is  not  In  tHe  political 
ring  at  all"  and  "won't  be  sullied  by  parti- 
san poUtlcs"  while  he  Is  governor. 

Possibly,  as  has  been  reported.  Governor 
Reagan  had  not  intended  to  force  the  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  Kerr  at  Isst  weehB  meeting 
of  the  BegenU.  but  tt  U  Indleputable  that 
he  had  helped  generate  the  political  climate 
in  which  the  dismissal  took  place. 

Governor  Reag&n  is  the  man  who  deliber- 
ately made  the  unUeralty  s  key  Issue  in  his 
campaign  as  long  sgo  as  Isst  Msy.  «nd 
exploited  events  on  the  Berkeley  csmpus  as 
recklesBly  and  relentlessly  as  he  exploited 
the  "white  bacltlash"  in  race  relstlons. 

It  was  at  a  rally  In  San  Francisco's  Cow 
Palace  on  May  13.  19M.  that  Mr.  Beagsn 
called  on  the  California  legislature  "to  hold 
public  hearings  Into  the  charges  of  Oom- 
mimlsm  and  blatant  sexual  misbehavior*  st 
Berkeley.  This  Is  the  man  who  now  says 
he  has  "no  Intention  ot  ever  trying  to 
overrule-  the  Board  of  Blunts  on  univer- 
sity matters. 

The  Cow  Palace  speech  provides  Insights 
on  Governor  Reagan's  tocUcs  and  vision 
He  based  hU  charges  of  Comnrunlsm  snd 
immorality  at  Berkeley  and  hli  demand  fo* 
a  public  InvesUgaUon  on  a  report  by  OiU- 
fomla'a  notorious  State  Senate  Oommlttes 
on  Un-American  AcUviUes— which  he  ad- 
mitted he  hadnot  read^ 

He  also  proflSSW  In^he  speech  thst  be 
would  not  cut  spending  for  education  or 
sUte  salaries.  But  almost  of  his  first  act 
as  Governor  was  to  propose  the  drssUo  slssh 
in  appropriauons  for  higher  education,  and 
the  introducuon  of  tuition  charges,  that 
precipitated  the  crUls  with  Dr.  Kerr. 

By  September.  Mr.  Reagan  wss  proJtcUng 
yet  another  investigation  of  problems  at  the 
university.  Including  that  of  "unconitltu- 
tlonal  poUtlCttl  interference."  This  probe 
would  be  headed  by  John  A.  McCone,  former 
director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
he  said-  Mr.  Reagan  on  that  occasion 
charged  "that  there  has  been  poliUcal  Inter- 
ference, which  has  resulted  In  the  appease- 
ment of  campus  malcontents  and  filthy- 
apeech  advocates  under  the  pretense  of  pre- 
serving Bcsdemlc  freedom." 


This  Is  the  man  who  now  faces  fourteen 
television  cameras  and  asserts  thst  the  great 
UiUveraity  of  CaUfomla  "Is  not  In  the  politi- 
cal ring  at  ail."  It  Is  not  low  comedy  on 
the  Ute  show  that  aU  of  the  United  States  is 
witnessing  here;  it  ia  tiigh  traprdy  vhote  im- 
pact u-iH  he  felt  far  beyond  the  bordtTH  of 
Calitomia. 

BsaKELxr:  Thk  Dibmxssai.  or  Ct-saiE  Kxas 
(By  James  Reston) 

Beskclxt.  Cost.,  Jan.  26. — It  is  a  maxim 
ol  Democratic  pollUcs  that  strong  men  even- 
tually and  almost  inevitably  inspire  the  op- 
position forces  that  bring  them  down. 

This  Is  happening  now  in  Washington, 
where  every  victory  by  the  strong-willed  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Robert  McNamare.  assures 
him  another  few  enemies,  and  brings  him 
closer  to  retirement.  And  this  rule  of  poli- 
tics and  physics — that  force  creates  an  equal 
counterforce — is  apparently  what  ended  the 
remarkable  career  of  Prealdent  Clark  Kerr  at 
the  University  of  California.    ^ 

He  wss  the  commandloc^  figure  of  this 
great  institution.  At  t^  ttme  or  another 
he  fought  the  poUUcla3|^|*  Regento,  the 
faculty,  the  Birchers.  tM*w  right,  the  far 
left,  the  students  and  the  Bonstudents.  and 
in  the  end  this  episodic  struggle  created  an 
atmosphere  of  contention  and  a  coalition  of 
forces  that  led  to  his  dismissal. 

KXXit'S   PHILOSOPBY 

"A  great  university,"  he  wrote  in  his  uni- 
versity plan  for  the  next  decade,  "has  a  duty 
to  the  future  as  great  as  its  duty  to  the  pres- 
ent. .  .  .  InteUectually,  It  must  be  both 
more  conservative  of  eetabllaned  values  and 
more  bold  In  trying  innovations  than  may  be 
fashionable  at  any  given  moment.  It  must 
maintain  scholars  in  studies  which  a  lay- 
man might  consUJer  archaic.  It  must  sup- 
port novel  exploration  which  moat  people 
consider  spccuUtlve.  ...  It  must  take  the 
long  view  and  may  often  have  to  defend  the 
unpopular.  .  .  . 

"Neither  immediate  benefits,  nor  the  desire 
to  allay  crlUcism.  nor  honest  cxaspemtlcn 
with  troublemakers  must  tempt  the  Univer- 
■ity  of  California  to  Impair  the  right  otf 
scholars  to  search  and  discuss  what  they 
find." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  man  who  be- 
lieves tn  "ooQsensua  lesdershlp."  If  (hers  is 
any  such  thing.  He  waa  not  reaUy  ttie  victim 
of  a  partisan  conspiracy  or  even  of  an  Ideo- 
logical conflict.  He  was  merely  the  strong 
man  In  the  middle,  UlUng  one  day  against 
those  who  wanted  to  go  slower  and  the  next 
against  those  who  wanted  to  go  foster,  or 
take  a  different  route. 


In  the  process,  he  got  caught  In  the  crose- 
flre  of  a  great  many  contending  forces.  In 
building  the  largest  Institution  of  higher 
education  In  the  nation,  he  was  blamed  by 
the  students  who  felt  overwhelmed  by  its 
bigness.  In  t«nportxlng  with  the  so-called 
"free  speech"  movement,  he  not  only  aroused 
all  the  antl-lnteUectual  forces  In  the  state 
but  troubled  the  morallste  and  split  the 
faculty. 

In  threatening  publicly  to  resign  in  1>65. 
he  iTTltated  the  RegenU,  already  embar- 
rassed by  what  they  regarded  as  the  moral 
IndtfTerence  on  the  campus  at  Berkeley.  In 
standing  out  against  tuition  for  university 
students,  he  lost  the  support  of  those  in  the 
Legislature  who  felt  that  middle-class  par- 
ents In  Oollfornla  oould  pay  more  than  t^ey 
were,  and  he  envenomed  his  relations  with 
the  Regents  and  the  LegUlature  by  seeming 
to  re<»ct  too  sharply  to  the  tuition  issue  with 
s  sudden  freeze  on  all  university  admlsslons. 

Beeldee  all  this  there  are  natural  conflicts 
In  the  state  educational  system  here  which 
hurt  him.  The  fast-growing  and  oonserva- 
Uve  south  of  the  staU  has  always  resented 
the  Intellectual  superiority,  the  Uberallsm 
and  the  larger  endowiiM9>te  ^  ^*  Berkeley 
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«M,BO..    ■»•  <!h»n«U<«  of  a«  nlM  Itttt 
n^nin  c»inpu»M  »"  un<J«l.  ln«  not  «I- 

Uoo>   o<   pUnnln*    .ml    BnKiM.      Afxl    tie 
BUM  Dnlv«r»lty  leKJore.  ^ 

The  iMllng  «alnit  GOTurnor  Re«g»n  ind 
UM  Remnt*  for  their  clumjUneM.  Ineenel- 
UntT  end  even  Uruullty  In  dumlMlng  Kbt 
like  in  incompentent  Janitor  la  verj  itrong 
Here.  PecultT  end  .tudente.  who  were  re- 
mertedlj  lUent  when  Be  reelly  needed  them, 
ere  now  »U  nUlTln*  to  hl>  .upport.  but  It  U 
too  let*.  A»  omeJ.  the  ertlculete  end  ectlT- 
let  eitremee  h»»e  preTeUed  over  the  moderele 
end  IndlBerent  middle.  ^      _  ,         v,. 

NeTerthele..  Clerk  Ken  did  not  loee  hie 
etruggle  et  celltornla;  he  enly  loet  hie  Job. 
ThJe  unlTereJtj  wnild  eeeily  loee  lt«  freedom 
under  e  week  ■M.neeneue"  preeldent  who 
dldnt  Osht  end  mereiy  stayed  on.  Kerr  wee 
neither.  Uke  ?renk  Orehem  et  the  Unlvere- 
Ity  «  North  Cerollne,  and  meny  other  tml- 
Tvelty  preeldenu,  he  njey  very  weU  here 
aremetlied  end  perpetueted  the  Idee  c*  e 
tree  unlirerelty  by  OghUng  end  loelng. 

Ko  doubt  CSiJtIornle  l«  going  to  here  e 
teculty  recruiting  problem  lor  e  whUe.  but 
even  thle  will  paee— tor  Clerk  Kerr  helped 
build  en  ineUtutlon  and  e  tradition  that  will 
eurvlve  even  hie  departure  and  Oovemor 
Beagen'e  bed  manner*. 
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Leader :  Dr.  ArU«a  Ckri.t-J»««r  of 
CoracD  CoOcf  c 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 


or  sowe 
IN  TH»  BOtJaS  OF  BEPBBSETATTVXS 

ttOTidav,  January  30,  1SS7 
Mr  CULVER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  State 
at  low»  hM  established  a  repuutlon  over 
the  years  for  CTcellence  In  education, 
both  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level  and  In  Its  coUeges,  It  Is  a  source 
of  pride  that  none  of  the  66.000  college 
studenU  need  travel  more  than  50  inUe« 
to  find  one  of  the  SUte's  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  Second  District  of  Iowa  has  as- 
sumed a  sUniflcant  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  hteher  education  In  the  State, 
and  one  of  Its  most  progressive  and 
dynamic  schools  Is  Cornell  College  In 
Mount  Vernon. 

The  growth  of  Cornell  has  resulted 
from  a  combination  of  factors  Including 
a  dedicated  faculty,  a  vigorous  and  ag- 
gressl^'e  administrative  organization,  and 
Interest  and  Involved  members  of  the 
community  and  the  alumni  body.  It 
would  be  dUBcult  to  set  aside  any  single 
individual  as  the  primary  force  In  this 
effort,  but  certainly  the  president  of 
ComeU.  Dr.  Arland  Chrlst-Janer,  has 
had  a  very  major  role  to  play. 

Dr.  Chrlst-Janer  has  Just  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  presidency  of  Boston 
Dnlverslty.  and  will  be  leaving  Cornell  In 
the  very  near  future.  The  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette  recently  printed  an  article  about 
Dr.  Chrlst-Janer  and  Cornell  during  his 
tenure,  and  I  Insert  It  «  this  point  in  the 
Rccois  as  an  appropriate  recognition  of 


this  outstanding  educator,  administrator, 
and  community  leader; 
llwm  the  Cedar  Bepld.   (Iowa)   OMette. 
Jan.   15.   1M71 

CBBm-jAKB  BI»TJCI»  OK  BUCTTIKO  Ta»»«  »T 

Coesmx 
(By  PbyllU  neml|^) 
Mr  VttKOM— The  last  all  yeere  have  been 
melting  onee  ot  growth  toe  ComeU  ooll^_ 
Inrollment  ha.  rlK,n  Irom  7M  w  »«;  Ave 
new  buUdlnge  here  been  erected;  older  b<md- 
S^  bev.  been  reno,at«l:  aSO  acre,  h-  been 
i^ulred  for  campu.  eipanalon;  granU  have 
toteled  cloee  to  H  million. 

There  hee  been  academic  eicltment.  too. 
In  the  Jorm  of  curriculum  revlelon.  deelgned 
to  Dlaoe  much  ot  the  burden  of  learning  on 
the  etudent  and  deelgned  to  show  bUn  how 
the  Uberal  arU  are  interreUted. 

Recounting  the  eccompllohmente.  Dr. 
Arland  r.  Chrlst-Janer,  preeldent  since  l»oi, 
eald,  "When  you  say  It,  It  eeems  very  simple, 
but  we  worked  very  hard." 

Chrlet-Janer.  who  wlU  be  leaving  Ooenell 
In  March  to  become  president  of  Boeton  uni- 
versity (enrollment  23,000),  iree  eeked  to 
reflect  on  the  gain,  made  by  ComeU  during 
hie  tenure. 

KAjrr    SHASS 

Dr.  Chrlst-Janer.  44.  credlU  the  forward 
movement  to  the  fact  that  'a  lot  of  people 
have  wanted  to  .hare  In  Cornell',  growth. 
Be  .aid,  "An  institution  can't  move  forward 
milees  all  are  reepooelve  to  the  needs  ot  the 

He  cited  eeven  reepooelve  "conetltuendee" 
that  pUyed  a  part  In  the  growth— Cornell 
alumni,  trueteee,  the  local  oommmUty,  the 
church,  the  campus  community,  the  »tu- 
dente,  and  the  administration. 

From  the  alumcl  came  nnanclal  and  mocal 
support  Dr.  CUrUt-Janer.  who  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  meeUng  and  ulklng  with  alumni 
In  various  part,  of  the  country  end  seeing 
what  they  are  doing,  found  that  from  Cornell 
they  "hJUl  gotten  a  sense  of  mlselon." 

He  praised  the  acUve  support  Cornell  geU 
frcen  the  trueteee.  the  Cedar  Raplds-Mt.  Ver- 
non community  and  the  North  Iowa  confer- 
ence ot  the  MethodUt  church. 

He  said.  "The  conference  hae  responded 
magnificently  In  helping  ComeU  to  echleve 
what  It  wanted  to  become."  That  goal  wee 
to  enhance  ComeU'e  physical  environment 
and  to  Mcure  additional  money  for  Kholar- 
shlpe  and  faculty  Mlarlee.  Btatletlce  seem  to 
show  that  Cornell  Is  reechlng  thle  double 
goei. 

He  said  the  cooferenoe  provided  not  only 
f  wnHfci  help  but  individual  ministers  often 
guided  profnlaing  studente  to  ComeU. 
vrrsL  SKviBoinczrrT 
Dr.  OhTiet-Janer  aid  the  Oornell  famlty 
la  "charecteneed  by  e  coenmltment  to  the 
flneet  kind  of  educational  experience. 
Nothing  1.  perfect,  but  we've  been  working 
toward  eetabuehlng  *  creative  end  vital 
academic  environment." 

He  bellevee  that  the  etudent  body  la  char- 
acterized by  "acceptene*  of  reeponslblllty  for 
upholding  their  end  of  the  educational  mle- 
elon  G*  the  coUeg*.  There  le  aU  sorte  of  evi- 
dence of  purpoeefulnese  of  the  student  body. 
"Under  the  curriculum  revlelon  en  Increee- 
Ing  burden  of  learning  le  placed  on  the  stu- 
desit.  There  U  little  epoon  feeding.  It  takea 
a  etudent  body  that  U  ccsmmltted." 

In  the  last  three  yeere  Cornell  studenU 
have  won  two  Rhodee  awarde,  two  Danforth 
awarde  and  nine  Woodrow  WUeon  fellowships. 
The  faculty  had  also  begun  work  on  the 
curriculum  revUlon  before  Chrlet-Janer's 
srrlva]  on  campus  and  the  program  hae  been 
succeesfully  carried  out  under  him. 

The  program  Involves  much  Independetit 
study,  seminars  and  student  pertldpeUon. 
Idea,  from  many  tlelde  are  brought  together 
to  show  their  Interrelation. 


jurnoe  sxam 
An  Unportant  part  of  the  pncram  U  the 
Junior  examination.  Foe  thle  yeer^  Junloee, 
the  eiamlnaUons  begin  later  thle  month. 
One  student  meets  with  three  profeeeore  tw 
an  hour.  They  Ulk  about  why  the  student 
le  here-  about  what  has  been  going  on  In  his 
Intellectual  Ufe:  ebout  whether  the  curric- 
ulum Is  having  the  deelred  eHect:  about  the 
student's  Mnse  of  reeponelbUlty  ae  a  dtlxen. 
This  u  not  an  examlnatloo  a  student  can 
"cram"  for. 

Bucoeseful  money-ralelng  hae  been  a  part 
of  the  growth  at  Oornell.  too.  The  capital 
asaeu  total  has  rUen  from  ♦11.000,000  in  19«0 
to  »» 000,000.  A  decade  growth  program, 
launched  In  1983,  with  a  $1J,000.000  goal  ha. 
already  acquired  some  $(1,000,000  In  cash  and 
oledKes. 

The  ooUege  received  a  tl*  miUlon  match- 
ing Ford  FoundaUon  grant  in  1983.  a  gSLOOO 
CwTiegle  grant  In  1904  and  a  »376,000  Sloen 
grant  In  I960  as  weU  as  many  smaller  granle 
during  the  lost  few  years.  .    .    ^ 

Asked  to  deUU  some  high  polnU  from  hi. 
tanure  at  Cornell.  Chrlet-Jansa  emiled  and 
said.  "It's  Jurt  b<«n  one  long  rtananoe.  It's 
herd  to  isolate  Inatancee." 

Be  menUoned  the  "thrill  ot  elttlng  in  « 
chair  at  an  oratorio  performance  or  at  a  play  " 
He  said,  "Tou  can't  psa.  out  diploma,  to  kids 
without  being  excited  about  what  they  In- 
tend to  do  "  He  also  menUooed  the  excite- 
ment of  "gathering  a  creative  and  producUve 
faculty". 

cAiiFtrs  pt.AMHiira 

Since  he  has  had  a  gre«t  deal  to  do  with 
campus  planning  even  to  the  point  of  help- 
ing decide  where  buebee  went  or  deciding 
that  there  should  be  no  right  angloe  in  roads, 
be  has  gotten  pleasure  from  walking  acroea 
the  compue.  There  la  not  "the  rigidity  ot 
order  as  on  a  city  campu." 

He  wa.  happy  to  Me  the  inclusion  o<  the 
smiU  pond  behind  the  new  etudent  union, 
"it's  a  decoraUon."  he  said,  dedgned  "to  pro- 
vide a  moment  of  experience  aa  you  go 
through  the  campus."  In  the  winter  stu- 
dents Ice  skate  on  the  pond. 

He  acknowledgee  that  bis  recoUectlone  are 
"pretty  personal  thing. ". 

Asked  it  hi.  movee  from  Maryland  e  St. 
John's  college  (MO  student.)  where  he  woe 
en  Instructor  and  eMlstant  to  the  preeldent, 
to  Cornell  ae  president  and  now  to  much 
larger  Boeton  unlveralty,  were  port  of  a  per- 
eonol  plan,  he  said,  no,  ' 

A  Nebraska  naUve,  he  said,  I  know  1 
vranted  to  be  In  higher  educaUon."  Counsel- 
ing was  hie  nrst  Intereet.  This  was  later  re- 
placed by  teaching  and  admlnlBtraUon.  Re- 
ferring to  Cornell,  be  said.  "We'd  unpacked^- 
but  "you  have  a  Job  and  you  do  the  very  beet 
to  It.  Another  opportunity  oomea  along  and 
you  accept  it." 

He  woe  quite  ilrm  In  saying  that  he  doean't 
conaider  hi.  move  to  Boeton  university  as  a 
promotion. 

KCW  EXFXBlSMCaS 

Baferring  to  Uberal  arte  oouege,  be  .aid, 
"In  that  ciasB  of  college  I've  been  to  one  of 
the  beet-'*  Boeton  university  will  provide  new 
experiences  and  new  opportunlUee  "you  Just 
can't  gain  In  a  small  liberal  art.  coUege." 

Chrut-Janer  beUevee  that  Boeton  unlver- 
Blty  has  many  of  the  charocterlatlca  of  a 
amaller  In-stltutlon  becauM  of  the  ways  It  U 
divided  Into  10  divisions. 

"Institutions  I  have  known  and  admired 
have  maintained  a  sense  of  humanneae,"  Dr. 
ChrUt-Janer  sold.  Be  elpecte  to  Bnd  thU  at 
Boeton.  He  acknowledgee  that  "It  U  a  very 
hard  Job  to  provide  an  Individual  student 
with  a  5en«  ot  IdenUty  "  and  eipecte  thle  to 
be  a  special  challenge  In  bla  new  Job. 

He  U  eipecUng  the  Job  to  provide  "In- 
numerable opportunlUee  tor  educational  ad- 
venturee."  Problem,  are  expected  but  Kiiv- 
tog  them  will  be  part  of  the  adventure.  Be 
said,  "Ule  Is  problem  eolvtog.  (It  1.)  Just  the 
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nature  oC  what  puU  excitement  into  life 
Problem,  are  what  makes  the  world  advance  - 
Despite  the  difference  to  else  of  the  two 
inetltution*  he  feels  that  the  fundamental 
mission  of  the  two  are  sUnUar — leamtog.  dis- 
covery, education.  Both  seek  to  provide  con- 
diuon.  that  ore  the  moet  conducive  to  edu. 
catlonal  eiperlencee  that  will  enable  studente 
and  faculty  to  fuinn  that  mUelon.  Ad- 
mittedly the  larger  Institution  Is  able  to  pro- 
vide more  of  the  conditions. 

At  insUtutlons  ot  both  sisee  the  president 
works  through  other  people  and  provides  on 
articulation  of  the  eenee  of  direction. 
LivDro  nr  FtJTuas 
Dr  Chrlst-Janer  beUeve.  that  every  ineUtu- 
Oon.  large  or  Knall,  "need,  acmeone  who  le 
living  to  the  future  and  that  la  the  preel- 
dent a  everyone  U  thla^tog  ot  today,  the 
Institution  can't  have  much  vitality  or  Mnee 
of  direction.  Someone  ha.  to  think  of  the 
•ool.  of  the  InetitutloD." 

The  Christ-Janers  will  leave  ComeU  about 
l^if^  1  fee  a  vacation.  Dr.  Otirlst-Janee 
seee  the  upoosnlng  vacation  a.  a  "kind  of  a 
beach-combing  deal  where  we  can  r»«d  and 
loaf."  He  aleo  w»nU  to  do  eome  palnttog 
(to  a  modemirtlc  etyle)  and  do  eome  general 
reeding  about  Boeton  university. 

They  will  arrive  at  the  university  in  early 
May  where  tor  eeverol  weeks  he  plans  to  "be- 
come acquainted  with  the  environment  to 
which  the  university  eHets,"  He  plan,  to 
vUlt  buildings,  walk  acroe.  tte  campus,  look 
over  alumni  lieu,  meet  people,  drop  toto 
campus  plaoee  for  ooBee.  "DnUl  you  get  the 
feeimg  of  the  tone  and  etyle  and  heritage  ot 
an  institution  it  U  diOcult  to  make  de- 
cisions." 

Be  looks  forward  to  getting  acquainted  "as 
a  wonderful  time.  Ill  never  have  the  op- 
portunity egoto."  Dr.  CJhrlst-Janer  followed 
the  some  practice  when  he  arrived  at  OomeU 
six  year.  ago. 

Dr  Chrlst-Janer,  who  hae  Just  completed 
a  year  as  preddent  of  the  Iowa  College  Preel- 
denu'  Asm.,  had  a  word  of  warntog  for 
lowans. 

Be  eald,  -loira  is  extremely  fortunate  to 
the  number  ot  exceUent  educational  tostltu- 
Uons  to  the  state  at  the  public  and  private 
level.  SomeUmee  theee  are  so  easily  taken 
for  granted.-  Be  believes  that  It  U  going  to 
be  necessary  Increasingly  tor  the  dtlsens  of 
Iowa  to  nipport  these  tolUtuaon.  "Tnore 
generouely"  If  they  want  them  to  conttnue 
ae  excellent  InstltuUons. 

"The  etate  ha.  been  living  on  the  ossump- 
tloll  that  the  private  echoole  wiu  olway.  be 
evaUable,"  he  said,  clUng  the  large  number 
of  studente  betog  educated  to  the  private 
schools.  Be  noted  oorapeutlon  from  other 
states  and  sold,  "if  the  state  starts  to  slide 
behind,  other  statee  are  walttog  to  gobble  up 
StudenU  and  faculty.'* 

Dr.  Chrlst-Janer's  appointment  to  his  new 
Job  Is  effective  July  1.  Reflecting  on  leaving 
OomeU,  he  said,  "If  you've  ever  been  at 
Cornell  you  leave  a  part  of  your  heart  here." 


Connecticat   Plans   for   Fatave   Eavirea- 
neotal  Needs  and  Resonrce  Use 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  January  30, 1967 

Mr.   ST.   ONOE.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

January  lasuc  of  Soil  ConaervaUon.  an 

attrw^Uve  and  Informative  publication  of 

the  Boll  OonaervaUon  Service.  VS.  De- 


partment ot  Agriculture,  haa  a  wry 
thought-provoking  article  on  the  pro- 
grams being  undertaken  In  my  State  of 
Connecticut  to.  antidpetlon  of  greatly 
expanded  oonaervatlon  and  recreation 

The  authors,  Richard  B.  Erlckson.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Southeastern  Oon- 
nectlcut  Regional  Planning  Agency,  and 
Robert  E.  lAramy.  Jr..  aBalstant  Stale 
oonaervatlonlst.  point  out  that  Con- 
necticut is  the  fourth  moet  densely 
populated  State  with  an  average  of  500 
persons  per  square  mile,  and  that  this 
figure  Is  expected  to  double  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  To  deal  with  expanding 
land  use  problems,  Connecticut  has 
evolved  a  unique  planning  structure  that 
permits  conservation  districts  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  pa-rUclpate 
at  regional,  as  well  as  locaJ,  levels. 

So41  Information.  Including  the  poten- 
tial of  various  soils  for  different  uses,  la 
supplied  by  the  Soil  Conservatitm  Service. 
Soil  maps  and  Interpretations  provided 
by  the  SCS  are  used  to  determine  the  lo- 
cation and  extent  of  the  most  favorable 
agricultural  land,  potential  open  ^laoe 
and  recreational  sites,  future  residential 
and  industrial  areas,  and  for  identifying 
areas  that  would  present  problems  of  on- 
site  sewerage  dl^sal,  flooding,  hillside 
slippage.  Bjad  In  general  to  Insure  that 
this  vital  natural  resource  Is  properly 
pix>tected  and  developed  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  oommunlty. 

This  approach  seeks  an  Intelligent  and 
planned  land  use  program  that  mini- 
mizes connicU  within  communities  or 
between  different  activities,  and  provides 
adequate  facilities,  such  as  highways, 
parks,  water  supply,  and  sewerage  dis- 
posal systems.  It  also  allows  a  commu- 
nity to  prepare  Ita  own  plans  with  an 
understanding  of  bow  It  fits  Into  the 
larger  region. 

The  Connecticut  program  Is  reassuring 
In  these  times  when  there  Is  evidence 
everywhere  about  us  of  scandalously 
poor  land  use  practices,  and  of  the  ir- 
revocable despoliation  of  what  was  beau- 
tiful countryside  Just  a  lew  years  ago. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plan  and  build  for  our 
present  and  future  envlronmentaJ  needs 
while  there  is  yet  land  to  be  mvcd  from 
the  scourge  of  misdirected  developers, 
and  while  prices  are  stlU  within  the  reach 
of  local  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  this  excellent  article  In  the 
Record: 

Pi^Ain  roB   Uoam  Pmpli— Towns  m   Oom- 
KEcnciTT     Uaf     rVTUM*     Kmo>uwcK     Vax 
WiTHiM  FaunwOKK  or  Rboiokal  Goals 
( By    Hlcbard    B.    Brlckxon    and   Bobert    K. 
lAramy.    Jr..    tsecutive    Director.    South' 
eastern    Connecticut    Regional    Planning 
Agency,    Norwich,    Conn.,    and    Asaiatant 
State  Conaervationitt,  SCS,  Storrs.  Conn.) 
Can  k  State  erpectlng  s  popuUtlon  at  mor« 
than  1,000  pemona  for  every  eqiun  mtle  pro- 
vide a  tUgh-quallty  Uvlng  envlromnent  for 
its  people? 

Resource  planners  tIut>ughout  OonneellcuC 
tr*  facing  tbli  question  Uiday  and  devUlng 
new  ipproache*  to  meet  the  problems  It  wUl 
poee. 

Connecticut  U  the  fourth  moet  densely 
populated  SUte  In  the  Nation,  with  an  aver- 
age population  density  of  mora  than  600  per- 
sons per  equsre  mile.  By  die  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  population  la  expected  to  double. 


T^  prepare  for  tlic  problesna  ahead.  Con- 
ZMOtlcut  has  evolTed  a  unique  planning 
Btructure  that  proTldes  oonserraUon  dla- 
trlcta  and  the  Soil  Conserration  Service  op- 
portunity to  participate  at  regional  ai  weU  as 
local  levels. 

Statewide  planning  Is  coordinated  through 
the  Connecticut  Interregional  Planning  Pro- 
gram—«  Joint  effort  at  the  Connecticut  De- 
velopment CommlBslon  and  the  Department! 
of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources.  High- 
ways, and  Ftnance. 

Beglonal  planning  U  not  Imposed  by  the 
State  Government  but  li  Initiated  by  the 
oommunlUea  In  16  planning  regloni  defined 
by  the  Connecticut  DeTclopment  Commlislon 
after  careltil  acudy  of  physical,  aoctal.  and 
economic  factors.  There  la  no  county  gov- 
ernment In  Connecticut. 

Since  IBM.  when  the  first  regional  plan- 
ning agency  was  created,  the  oltlMns  In  10 
reglona  have  voted  to  form  agencies.  Theee 
now  serpe  »0  percent  of  the  etat<»  popula- 
tion. Each  agency  la  managed  by  repreaen- 
tatlvee  appointed  or  elected  by  Ita  member 
munlcipaimee.  Being  midway  t>etween  the 
local  and  State  lercls,  the  rvglonsJ  agencies 
are  well  placed  to  serve  ss  coordinators  of 
the  overall  program. 

At  the  local  level,  municipal  and  town 
piajinlng  and  conservation  eommlselons  de- 
flzie  local  needs  and  plan  natural  reeource  de- 
Tclopment,  The  SC-S  works  through  aoU  and 
water  conservation  districts  to  help  inte^ 
grate  eoll  and  water  oonserraUon  into  the 
planning  proceaa. 

InlormaUon  provided  by  SCS  on  resources 
helps  to  answer  the  questloci:  "How  csji  our 
limited  amounts  of  land  and  water  best  be 
need  to  serve  the  needs  of  an  expanding 
population?" 

Informatloo  about  the  soUs  and  their  po- 
tcnUali  for  dlfTerent  uses  was  supplied  by 
the  SCS  through  soil  oonserraUon  districts. 
Boll  maps  and  InterpretaUoDs  were  used  to 
determine  the  locauon  and  extent  of  prime 
agricultural  land.  potenUal  open  epace  and 
jecreatlon  sites,  future  residential  and  in- 
dustrial areas,  and  for  Identifying  areas  that 
would  present  problems  in  onalte  sewage 
disposal,  flooding,  hillside  slippage,  and  the 
like.  Theee  data  are  used  In  analyzing  pres- 
ent land  use  problems  and  projecting  po- 
tential land  use  to  meet  future  population 
needs. 

Through  text  and  maps,  the  regional  plan 
Indicates  the  type  of  environment  the  people 
are  striving  for  and  points  to  ways  of 
achieving  the  deelred  obJecUvee.  Basically, 
the  plan  seeks  a  sound  pattern  ot  land  use 
that  mlnlmlaes  conflicts  wlthm  communltle* 
or  between  different  activities  and  that  pro- 
vides adequate  facUitles,  such  as  highways. 
parks,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal 
systems. 

Within  this  btooA  framework,  a  oom- 
munlty can  prepare  its  own  plan  with  under- 
standing oi  how  It  fits  into  the  larger  region. 

Specific  projects,  whether  concerned  with 
ortMJi  de\'elopment  or  natiu^I  resources,  can 
be  more  closely  focused  on  the  area's  needs. 
For  Instance,  current  planning  for  a 
watershed -protection  ja-oject  on  the  flood- 
prone  Yantic  Biver  U  being  closely  related 
to  land  use  and  resource  proposals  of  the 
•outheoBtem  regional  plan. 

On  a  broader  scale,  regional  planning  has 
led  to  an  application  for  a  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Development  Project  for  the 
Bute's  three  eastern  [banning  regions,  about 
000,000  acres. 

Activities  in  Nwth  Stonlngton.  1  of  the  17 
oomm unities  in  the  Southeastern  Region.  Il- 
lustrates the  role  of  SCS  and  the  districts. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  regional  plan. 
tlie  North  Stonlngton  Town  Planning  Com- 
mlMlon  Is  preparing  its  own  comprehensive 
plan  for  urban  growth  and  natural  resource 
development,  wttli  the  help  of  a  private  con- 
sultant financed  by  a  Federal  urban  plan- 
ning assistance  grant.    BCS  provides  soils  in- 
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itoOTgH  th,  new  London  OtMHtr  Sou  »n« 

tattoTM.   the    town    "rs*   w"   '''^'*  JfiS 

SitrS*nlngful  in  l«>d  u«  »nd  Mtani 

SS^iTL.  V  tr«.^nt  «.rlaj  for  u«  wltH 
TtrlgniM  planning  m*p«. 

iSTwt^^i™*.  iulj«;«it  w.t  land..  «1I. 
iull«rt  to  OTwUow.  uljolnlng  ar...  with 
SW«  UmltatJon.  for  urban  UM..  arM.  of 
iTiI*.  i»-t.  •once  DOUintUl.  wat«r-resoiiroe  d«- 

laei^  d«7elop«l  tor  urban  uie.  8'«tMn 
^li^lmpoundment  alt-  of  rtglonal  con- 
cern wera  Identiflxd. 

About  le  percent  of  Nortli  Stonlngton  eoo- 
-^?,^^rlj  dralMd  aolla  and  maiaJie.. 
SSL.  J^l^  pr^nt  ..nou.  llmltaUon. 
STrban  development  but  have  njanycon^ 
^mUon  and  open  /.pace  »BJue«.  A.  partol 
STriourc  planning,  the  locaUon  and  ac«- 
S  oT tbe  tfiniocant  wet  land,  were  ahom 

paUDtUl  for  wUdMfe  habitat.  _.,,^. 

'^^  for  multlpl.  u«  of  «-•  ""^^^j? 
thatmata  up  three-fourth,  of  the  aiwa  •» 
L^^  in  Worth  s«onlngton-»  plan. 
JSJi^Uf^tlon^Ll.  «>«lder«l  Include 
S^.SrS2^t.on.  waurahcd  protecuon 
irSi^  of  hiking  and  rimng  trail.  hUtOTic 
tnTIcenlc  .Itoa  and  public  recnjaUoo  rttea. 
S^  ^  .WMrratloi  cofmnUaloo  ha.  em- 

Uoa  among  landowner,  who  control  moat  oi 

""iJ^^g  with  a  nudeu.  of  '"^"f™: 
„^^^vam.  the  conMTTatlon  district  In- 
SS.S  iVn^ber  of  It.  coop."""  ^  ™ 
^Tk^t^X  of  ie««.  Both  farm  and  nonfarm 
p^«  are  mrolved.  and  the  con^- 
ioT^  «""  cropland  «™»'*°'»J™*' 
SS.  wildlife,  and  recreaUonal  "and  iMOa 
"^^"^cut.  bto«l  plan-  '« '5,' «»"; 
n«r  nriona.  and  the  town,  provide  the 
2?_l2S?^or  integrated  rewurce  develop- 
?;^rS5  'SL    ^«»er.    the    Individual 

Hrhlctl  eoMBrvaUon  murt  be  done. 


row  uul  ntUlw  ecooomlcallT.  «na  wWch 
the  Oorenunent  can  also  bom>w  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

Congressman  Panuir  upoke  »»  «*«  J" 
nal  session— a  lun<*«>n"«??^r2'J^ 
2-(lay  coherence  on  "The  Tight  Money 
Crids"  sponsorwl  by  the  Consumers  In- 
fonnatlon  Committee  on  Resources  and 
S«Fy.  which  represent,  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  members  »'  <»"- 
sumer  cooperatives,  farm  organlzaUons. 
labor  unions,  and  other  consumers  of 
credit  for  personal  or  business  "««•  " 
^  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  attend 
the  luncheon  and  to  hear  Uie  B'^nUf'™^ 
from  Texas  discuss,  out  of  •  "^Jl"^  »"f. 
limitless  storehouse  of  knowledge  about 
our  monetary  system,  the  origins  and  m- 

menslons  and  ""^e^"'"""  °'  ^^'S 
money"  and  some  of  the  soluUons  he  be- 
lieves will  be  most  effecUve 


•f  Texas,  al  Cnttttmet  o«  "tfce  Tif  W 
MoBerCrios' 

gyr^NsiON  OP  REMAKKS 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAH 

or  Mxaaotiax 
m  THB  HOCOT  OF  RBPHESUrrATlVlS 

Mondap.  January  iO,  1967 
Mrs.    SinXIVAN.    Mr.    Speaker    on 
this  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frank- 
^dSSo  Roosevelt.  I  think  It  to  ap- 
^rtate  to  call  to  the  ^tt*"""",^  ^he 
House   a  haid-hlttlng    addrtas    in   the 
Roowvelt  tradition  made  last  Friday  or 
a  coneague  who  came  to  Congress  4  yM« 
S^ore  FBJl.  was  Inaugurated  and  i^o 
fouitht    before,    during    and    after    the 
R^velt  yea^-and  Is  still  flghtlng-- 
^e  fr«dom  of  the  American  people 
f?^the  economic  bondage  of  oppressUre 
int^t  rates.    I  am  referring,  of  course 
to  the  Honorable  Wiioht  Pati«k.  of  the 
First  District  of  Texas.  e»«^!!"^'°f 
Committee  on  Banking   and  Currency 
who  beUeves  that  sound  "oney  is  toe 
kind  of  which  the  »«'■»««  J*™^,Sf 
the  small  buainessman  can  afford  to  Dor- 


nopoau.  Tvm  ramaAi.  osobt  rrartna 
A  subject  he  raised  of  I»^e«J"^ 
terest  to  me.  and,  I  am  sure,  to  other 
^^^-mlnded  Members  of  Con^«s. 
vas  a  provocative  suggestion  for  a  Fed- 
eral uairy  statute  which  would  set  a 
^t  on  the  rate  of  Interest  which  could 

be  charged  on  <»«"™" '°?^  "„ffS 
credit  transactions.  A*  e^^^'^f^^'^ 
subcommittee  on  Consumers  Wlalrs  of 
the  committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
wliich  has  jurisdiction  over  consuiMT 
^riiit  iMdslatlon,  I  wlU  certainly  be 
SS^y  "SlS-^TMA.  indicated  in  hi. 
Sk  to  give  consideration  to  the  Pro«  and 
^  of  tols  idea  when  we  hold  hearings 
an  ooosumer  credit  issues  In  this  Con- 

''^T^e  were  many  things  In  Mr.  P«i- 
M^^h  rSlday  which  couldbe 
ooraldered  controversial,  because  ^- 
SS»manP*«*><  Is.  undoubtedly,  a  cot- 

mies-and  they  are  very  vawermtorea 
aUd  Interests  In  this  country  which  have 
rt^Tfear  of  him  for  the  38  y»rs  he 
J^been  serving  in  Congress^But  hi 
addition  to  powerful  enemies,  which  re- 
^  Ms  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  pubUc 
Wlso^has  vast  legions  of  admirer,  imd 
supporters,    as     demonstrated    by     Wje 
enthusiastic  reception  he  received  Frt- 
Sy  from  an  organiiatlonal  group  pri- 
marily representing  the  people. 
.PONK»a  a«^r.a~T  t«oa  cmoaa-McnoK  or 
nrauo 
The  Consumers  InformaUon  Commit- 
tee on  Resources  and  Energy  Is  sPOMorw* 
to  Uie  following  national  organUaUons 
Snalgamated     aothlng     Worken     of 
vSwicTAmerican  Public  Power  Asso- 
^on?   communications    Worker,    of 
Xmerk:a      Cooperative    League    of    the 
^T^  indiSwal  Union  Department  of 
Si  AkiciO;  IntemaUonal  Ladies'  Gar- 
^nt  Workers  Onion:  In'«rn»"°"»' ^"l 
STof   Electrical.  Radio,   and  Machine 
Workers-  National  Farmers  Union:  Na- 
tional Riiral  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation- OU,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Work- 
era  toUrnatlonal  Union:  Textile  Workers 
^'^n  of  America:  United  AuwmobUe 
Workers   of   America,    and    the   United 
Papermakers  and  Paperworkers. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  submit  herewith  as  part  of  my  re- 
mkrks  the  address  deUvered  at  the  con- 
fCTence  at  the  Btatler-Hllton  Hotel  by 
Congressman  Patmah.  as  follows: 


THaTXGffT  MOKIT  CBms 

(Bemark.  of  the  Honorable  Waiam  «"»■";"«. 
'^I^ln  of  the  HOUM  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Cofnmittoe) 

I  want  to  thank  yon  for  the  opportunUy 
to  participate  in  thU  vital  conferenoa.  Need- 
ZauZj.  I  wa.  delighted  to  learn  that  there 
wi  w  ti  a  conference  In  Waahlngtoo  en- 
titled  Tight  Money  CrUil.-.  I  hope  that 
Ihl.  conference  mark.  «>•  "^  -  » .^ 
drought  in  public  concern  about  monetary 

*^rtwo  da^  you  have  heud  some  v"rT 
UlurtTlous  speaker,  and  cartalnly  K>mo  of  the 
"^•.  l.Sllng  economKU  ">d  monel^T 
eiDcru  Tou  are  to  be  oongratulaWd  on  the 
trSendoualy  On.  program  you  have  put  to- 
iler, n  the  thouwnd.  of  word,  you  have 
feaxd  here  ar.  turned  Ihto  meanlngf^ac- 
uon  thU  conference  wlU  go  down  aa  a  majar 
iiritoS.  in  our  progre-  toward.  «und 
monetary  programa.  ,  „  .  „, 

I  hava  alwaja  been  deeply  appreciative  of 
U«  "pport  Which  your  crganuauon.  have 
5^.n  L.thrt>ugh  th.  y",>^°Z^- 
Ltalnsl  high  muire.t  ratea  I  weU  >™m 
Stl.  great  halp  which  wa.  provided  by 
^at^iari.n  -FCIC-  •^^«f •  .^"  i»" ! 
when  we  were  Oghtlng  to  hold  the  ♦14  %^- 
«7..t  rate  on  long-Urm  Oovermnent  bondj^ 
W.  won  that  light  agaln.t  great  odd.  and 
^  ^Sttlon!  anrSri«|d.r.  «^t  n^ 
up  ECTO  h*l  a  F»t  deU  to  do  wltH  thl. 

A.  I  remember,  you  people  had  a  conlK- 
encJ  in  19W  during  the  •""i^VI^.T^ 
lu,  cnala.  Thl.  oonferenc.  helped  to  puU 
JStSTth.  maximum  ellort  to  hold  th. 
41i  %  rata.    You  did  a  great  Job. 

M,—  todav  w«  return  to  another  confer- 
ei^n  a  Sne«  another  monetary  crUU. 
^  SuTtriS.  a  -d  .Ituation  In  -hlch  our 

^nomy  U  lac«l  with  a  ^^.t^'  "^^rtarl 
crlM.  caUMd  by  .pedal-lntereat  monetary 
^,.  W.  have  th«-.  recmuig  crl»»  h^ 
Cie  of  a  Federal  Rewrve  Board  which  Ig- 
"^  nauonal  policy  and  which  «>nc«|n.  It- 
«,lf  only  with  th.  care  'hd  the  fe«dlngj^ 
the  blr  banking  community.  A.  a  reauit. 
S^  ^nomy  digle.  like  a  <"m«i«'»^^ 
which  1.  pulled  up  and  down  to  accommo- 
date th.  banking  Invererts. 

so  long  a.  thl.  .ItuaUon  ellrt..  we  wUine 
fa^wlUicrlal.  after  crfU.  A^r"J^ 
Jr^ed  back,  year  after  year,  to  dUcu- 
SmtsSg  akin  ti  the  "Tight  Mooey  CrtJ^ 
YM  we  were  here  m  1BB9  with  a  f^'^ 
l^U.  And  we  are  b«:k  her.  in  KWT  with 
another  moneary  crlal.. 

We  need  to  find  Mm.  •01""™'"^*'°^! 
kev.  to  action  between  theM  crlM«  and  be- 
«Sn  the«  oonferenc.    It  U  not  enough 
S  wSlt  vmui  w.  have  a  crlau  to  call  a  con- 
SU"  c.  and  to  mobilise  our  forcea    Mone- 
SS  ^l?^-and    aU   of   '»   '»°"'"»"°°*rt 
SSnot  be'regw^ed  u  »  P^^i^S*  i?! „." 
cannot   be  «cce«fully  dealt  with  torough 
Si  «clonal  conference.     It  «»h°t„>«^'^- 
SedSrough  hlgh-«undlng  re^HnUon..  or 
even  the  mMt  eloquent  rhetoric. 
"^  oTyou  ^Pl.  in  thU  audl^c.  are 
wphUUcated  in  leglalaUv.  work      TooknoW 
what    It   take,   to    pu.h   major   ';fM»""» 
through   the   Congre-.     Tou   know  that   U 
take,  a  hard-noeed.  day-to-day,  effort  with 
«ro^g  support  from  the  gra«  rooU  of  your 
o^nl»UoM.    word,  alone  wul  not  do  the 

'"liany  of  you  come  from  the  rural  electric 
coo^tlvea.  Tou  ar.  repreaented  her.  by 
tTe^Waahlngton'a  moat  capable  organlia- 
Uo'n^the  »XS  Rural  J^'^^'c^^oop^ra- 
tlv.  A«oel.tlon.  I  am  wre  that  "Tde  =^1» 
.nd  your  other  leglalaUve  leader,  can  te'l 
you  that  REA  would  have  been  out  of  busl- 
nen  long  ago  If  their  lobbying  effort,  had 
S^  «r!  ^tlme  baaK  The  «m.  la  true 
?^  pr^aC^f  the  American  Public  Po«r 
i««laUon.  the  National  Parmer.  Dnton  the 
^ratlve  U«gue.  th.  f^y^^Oj^"^. 
laboV  organisation..    All  of  you  know  that 


..._  .,»  h.  «>  Uu.  lob  tuat  about  Mven     fi  money,  or  to  Inatltute  any  mipplemental      feel  that  the  Congrea.  Uiould  oon.lder  lu 
^havajote  «^t^JoMu.t  altout««^     Ji^^program  at  a  r«.L>abl.  Intereat      re.pon.lblllty   In   thU    ar«^  J.-ouM  look 

T»te.     Six  per  cent  money  would  drive  most 

rural  electric  cooperativee  out  of  btulocH. 

And  Ui»l  U  cxftcUy  where  your  system*  are 

heading  If  the  current  high  intereat  rates 

oontlnue.      High    tntereat   rates,   more  than 

anything  else,  wUl  bury  your  hopes  of  get- 
ting a  supplemental  financing  bill  through 

the  Congress. 

The  Rirmcrs  Union  has  done  a  brilliant 

Job  of  protecllng  the  family  farmer  and  it 

is  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  many 

farm   programa.     But   !t   Is   meaningless   to 

raise  the  income  of  the  famUy  farmer  only  to 

have  the  Increaee  turned  over  to  the  bank- 
en  in  the  form  of  higher  interest  ratei.    The 

members  of  the  Farmers  Union — and  form- 

ers    everywhere — depend    heavily    on    credit 

and  as  a  result  they  are  the  early  vlctinis  of 

every   money  squeese.  ^ 

Likewise    the    municipal    systems    which 

make  up  the  bulk  of  the  membership  ot  the 

American  Public  Power  Association  have  a 

direct  stake.     Much  of  the  eipanslon  needs 

of  municipal  power  ayslema  are  met  through 

the  sal*  of  bonds  and.  therefore,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  money  marketo  bear  heavily  on 

your   operations^      Eventually,    high    money 

costs  mxist  be  trMialated  Into  the  form  of 

higher   electric  power  rates.     In   too  many 

cases,  high  Interest  rates  wlU  actually  stop 

■!■  AHA  Auuwa  uuMi     ths   sals   of   munlclpal   bonds,  and  thereby .  -        .   . 

you  h.v.  a  great  weapon  that  they  «mno.  ja«  ^'^P^^"^  «^'  "hP— ««  '"  '^J^'IZu'^' ^"^l^^'S  S^^ 
r^.^  Jt"th"elr^^  ^vVll^'f^vS:  TaTTre'^r'the  labor  repreeentati™.  JTar^d  ^  "Sarg-  «.  any  lo«l  or 
«i^    .h*i    th*   o«ooi«   win   never    be    un-      in  this  audience  do  not  have  to  be  reminded      purchase 

^^'Z^tSfy^fS  that  hlKh  interest  rates  pick  the  pockets  of         The    Distlngulsbed    Cangi««ronian   from 

'*^t  I  ^^t^p^Uc  enough  to  beUeve      S^    worl^  A   wage   lncr««e.   which   is     Mi««>un.  Mrs.  i2*>^,?:  ^^""S'J'^V^ 
tiltwelmii^tJS^whentof  people  who      wiped  out  by  high  int*mit  charge.  U>  the  .  the  leading  e^«1*  on  this  le«ui.«(m«^ 
that  we  WlU  aee  tne^ywn  f-~H  h^  ^  package.     And.  in  1»M.      already  Introduced  a  ■■truth-ln-lendlng    bUl. 


days 
economy. 

Yet.  •bm^ow  the  battle  (or  sound  mone- 
tary poUcy  and  low  inlerert  rates  boa  been 
relegated  to  a  part-Ume  position  There 
reaUy  has  not  been  a  concrete  full-fledged, 
rull-tlme  action  program  from  the  con- 
sumer side  of  this  Issue  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress. 

The  special  interesU.  unfortunately,  have 
regurded  monetary  policy  as  a  full-time 
problem  and  the  success  ot  their  poelUon  U 
Bll  too  evident.  The  American  Bankers  As- 
ftoclatlon  Is  on  the  Job  fuU  time  and  It  has 
been  perching  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  Con- 
treas  foe  Just  about  100  years.  This  lobby 
works  hand -in- glove,  day-to-day.  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board;  and  between  them 
they  have  compiled  a  fantastlcaUy  high  i>er- 
oentags  of  legUUUve  suoceascs.  Too  many 
times,  these  successes  have  been  won  by  de- 
fault. They  have  not  had  consistent,  deter- 
mined   oppoaltion    from    your    aids    of    the 

The  ABA — let  me  assure  you— Is  watching 
Uiis  conference  carefully.  They  are  watch- 
ing to  see  If  the  conference  ends  In  a  sUnpls 
sdjoumment  this  afternoon — or  whether 
this  is  a  forerunner  of  a  full  time  consumer 
effort. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  they  are  wor- 
ried about  your  group.    The  ABA  knowa  that 


with  favor  on  some  type  of  Federal  statute 
that  Would  provide  a  fair  and  reasonabl* 
limit  on  interest  rates,  including  thoM  Im* 
posed  on  small  loans. 

The  consumer — and  particularly  th* 
poor — STT  completely  without  protection  on 
■mall  loans.  These  are  the  people  who  often 
have  to  borrow  4300  or  t300  to  keep  their 
famlllee  together,  to  meet  medical  expenses, 
and  to  buy  some  of  the  basic  necessities  of 
life.  Tet,  these  are  the  people  who  are  left 
out  In  the  cold  by  the  so-called  state  usury 
laws  and  who  have  been  ignored  by  the 
Congress. 

In  his  State  of  the  Unlcui  oxessage.  the 
President  once  again  endorsed  the  concept  of 
•"truth -in- lending".  As  a  result,  there  Is  re- 
newed talk  on  Capitol  Hill  for  this  type  of 
legislation  In  the  DOth  Congresa.  I  think 
such  pubUc  disclosures  of  the  effecUve  annual 
interest  charges  would  be  beneflclaL 

However,  such  a  disclosure  law.  by  Itselt 
would  have  little  meaning  for  the  people  who 
need  protection  the  most-  The  poor,  unfor- 
tunately, are  r^arded  as  bad  credit  rtska.  and 
they  have  lltUe  opportunity  to  shop  around 
foe  credit.  They  have  Uttle  chance  to  gain 
credit  at  the  magnlfloent  department  stores: 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  f&clUtles  of  the 
ghetto.  So.  for  thU  group,  disclosure  by 
Itself  '-^"  be  empty.    I  would  hope  that  any 


are  represented  by  NKECA.  by  APPA,  the  Na 
tlonai  Parmcn  Union,  the  Co-Op  League, 
and  the  AFl^-CIO.  will  be  brought  into  the 
front  lines  of  this  battle.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can- 
not resist  the  determined  efforts  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  your  organiMtlons  represent. 
But.  they  must  know  beyond  suy  doubt  that 
the  people  in  your  organizations — that  is. 
the  grass  roots — are  solidly  behind  the  fight 
for  lower  Interest  rates. 

If  you  really  want  to  do  something  about 
this  problem,  bring  in  the  people  from  the 
local  unions,  from  the  rural  electric  systema. 
from  the  farmers'  union  chapters,  from  th# 
municipal  systems,  from  your  cooperative  or- 
gmnlBations.  They  don't  have  to  be  sophls- 
tlcat«d  In  every  Uttie  dctaU  of  monetary 
policy.  Just  let  them  eapress  their  basic 
views— which  I  know  they  hold— that  the 
people  from  the  grass  roots  of  this  nation 
want  lower  and  lower  interest  rates. 

I  dont  plan  to  dwell  on  this  problem.  Tou 
know  what  has  to  be  done  In  a  fight  like  thla. 
If  you  undertake  It  on  a  full-time  basis,  you 
are  probably  picking  up  the  biggest  fight  of 
your  leglalaUve  Uvea.  Your  enemy — the 
banking  oommimlty — is  loadsd  with  cash 
and  Ls  quite  willing  to  make  use  of  the  raw- 
eat  ^tni*  at  poUClcal  pressure.  So  there  are 
no  easy  solutions.  No  quick  answers.  No 
part-time  remedies. 

I  would  welcome  a  full  time  ettart  from 
the  coniumitr  side  of  this  question.  But 
that  is  not  a  decision  for  me.  It  Is  a  decision 
few  you.  Tou  must  determine  Just  bow  fully 
you  are  committed  to  bringing  sound  mone- 
tary policy  and  low  Intereet  rates  to  this 
country  and  to  your  members. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  In  this  audienoe 
who  feel  that  they  have  their  own  particu- 
lar legislative  problems.  Some  undoubtedly 
feel  that  a  fuU  time  effort  on  monetary  pol- 
icy Is  aeklng  too  much.  But  looking  down 
the  list  of  sponsoring  organlzatlous.  I  do  not 
see  a  one  that  Is  not  directly  affected  by  high 
lnt«Y«t  rates. 

The  pressure  Is  on  the  rural  electric  ooop- 
eraUves  when  interest  rates,  paid  by  the 
United  8tate*  Oowmraent.  skyrocftei  to 
around   6%.     It  maksa  It  diOcnlt  «o  hold 


worker.  Is  an  empty  package, 
there  U  llULs  question  that  the  Increased 
Interest  charges  for  automobile  Ioaos,  home 
loejis.  Installment  purcliases,  far  outstripped 
any  pdns  which  Ubor  may  have  made  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

In  short,  high  Interest  rates  are  a  full-time 
burden  on  the  UtUe  people  of  thU  country— 
the  people  your  type  of  organizations  repre- 
sent. For  the  homeowners,  the  small  busl- 
slneaaman.  the  farmer,  the  factory  worker. 
the  average  consumer,  the  paying  of  Interest 
is  a  constant  and  burdensome  fact  of  life. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  December  6, 
1965.  Interest  rate  Increase  unleashed  new 
forces  against  this  segment  of  our  popula- 
Uon.  As  a  result,  today,  there  are  efforts 
throughout  the  nation  to  ratchet  In  high  In- 
terest rates — usurious  interest  rates. 

Right  here  In  sight  of  the  Capitol— there 
are  major  attempts  being  made  to  eliminate 
state  usury  laws.  Both  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land legislatures  are  being  bombarded  with 
demands  that  the  «%  usury  laws  be  wiped 
out  and  that  the  consumer  be  left  without 
even  the  most  minimal  protection.  These 
usury  laws  are  Umited  alroady  and  apply 
primarily  to  big  loans  like  real  estate.  None- 
theless, theee  blatant  efforts  to  destroy  usury 
limits— weak  though  they  may  be — are 
strong  Indicattons  of  the  public -be-damned 
attitude  that  has  multiplied  eln(»  the  De- 
cember fl.  18«5.  Interest  rate  Increase. 

The  truth  Is  the  country  really  has  no 
effecUve  usury  laws.  There  is  no  national 
statute  limiting  Interest  rates  and  the  state 
laws  are  ahot  through  with  loopholes.  6J«M 
usury  limits  range  up  to  as  high  as  an  effec- 
tive annual  Interest  r«te  of  48%.  In  tact, 
a  so-caled  uniform  small  loan  law,  which 
has  made  the  rounds  and  has  been  adopted 
In  many  states,  recommends  a  36%  limit, 
To  me.  such  laws  do  not  limit  usury,  they 


already  1 

As  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affair*  Sub- 
committee, she  will  be  conducUng  hearings 
on  the  legislation  during  this  seadon  at  Ooo- 
gresa. 

The  problems  ooneemed  with  trutli-ln- 
lendlng  ore.  of  course,  only  symptoms  and 
not  the  root  cause  of  the  monetary  disease 
which  aflUcts  the  country.  Behind  the  loan 
sharks  and  behind  the  sharp- practice  finance 
company  is  the  so-called  "respectable"  bank- 
ing community.  It  is  this  banking  commun- 
ity that  feeds  the  loan  sharks  thrctigh  direct 
loans,  lines  of  credit,  and  by  tlie  purtSiaae  oC 
all  types  of  debt  paper.  _..».. 

in  turn,  It  U  this  banking  community  that 
wsJks  in  iock-Btep  with  the  Federw.!  Eeeerve 
Board.  It  Is  this  banking  community  that 
alts  inside  the  councils  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serre  System  which,  presumably.  U  an  sgency 
supervising  the  banks.  It  Is  a  neat  system 
that  goee  all  the  way  from  the  fly-by -night 
loan  shark  to  the  Federal  Beswve  on  Oon- 
sUtutlon  Avenue  in  Washington,  D.C. 

UnUl  we  have  the  courage  and  the  deter- 
mination to  reform  thl*  ayrtem,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  high  Intereat  rat«s  at  ail  leveU 
of  the  economy.  We  will  conUnue  to  have 
an  uncertain  economy,  moving  at  the  ^ilm 
of  the  financial  commimlty  and  not  at  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Many  of  you  here  have  worked  hard  to 
enact  major  parts  otf  the  Great  Society.  You 
Bhould  be  proud  of  your  accomplish  me  nta. 
Bowevsr.  it  U  regrettabls  that  so  many  of 
the  Great  Society  progtams  have  been  cur- 
tailed or  almost  vetoed,  by  high  interest  rates 
and  the  r^tricttve  poUciss  of  the  Federal 
Iteserve  Board.  The  Congress  has  appre- 
prtated  blUlons  to  build  schools.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  raised  Interest  rates  and  has 
prevented  hundreds  of  schools  districts  from 
selUng  bond  Issues  to  finance  new  oenstruo- 
tlon. 


simply  legillEe  it.  _.  .  ^  !.»••....    »» 

The  only  meaningful  umiry  Umlls  Imposed  The  Congress  has  appropriated  b""«"J« 

T?he  sUt^SS  of  largTSL^Uon..  such     help  build  hou^ng.  in  both  mral  end  u^ban 


by  the  lUtc.  are  on  large  1 
a.  real  e.tat«.  And  even  here,  the  unxry 
law.  are  winked  at  through  under-the-table 
dlMsounta.  point.,  and  other  devloea. 

In  view  oC  the  rtatu'  fallura  ID  provide  any. 
maanlngnil  Umlt  on  Intanit  rotea.  I  nnmgly 


^, The  Federal  Roerve  ha.  raUed  Inter- 

ert  rate.  and.  thereby,  baa  wiped  out  BOO,I»»0 
houalng  unit.  In  a  auigla  year. 

The  OongiM  ha.  .pprtprtated  MUlona  * 
dollar,    to    Bfht    poT««y    ttiroufhoot    oi« 
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cS-S  lor   Or~l   society   P«>l!';»™  r""  ^ 

an  «»r  ouWtrtpplng  our  '1°™'"'°  P?^ 
ri;— iU  t»u«  •!»  getting  Ui«  priority. 

•toSt  whit  th«»  bUllOM  •pent  '"  "°°r^ 

S7  <s^  if s^ei>i  ^s:^°"ir«  *i 

^^S^W  a«  It  I.  locenlBg  credited 

SfSUV^Tuch  or  thl.  propa«»na»  In 
IlLnt^^ST   B^ttW  1-  only  »  lull,     to 

■i^  .nor.  01  th..  '■^•"°r,i;' "r.S« 

w  --r-^w«/.t*rt  Mid  It  la  unlikely  that  tney 
^bf^X  «  th'  Federal  R«.rv.  B«rd 
^Z^'V^,  hand.  a<  It.  pre«nt  poUoy- 

tnn:rSt'::t:.'s:s.'e^-\--3 
i^.j^i\.'r.o^'-«tu-;^rnr£ 

^"u  on,  ol  the  tragic  P«>Wem.  oTJe.. 

g^e'  XyTJT'ra-'^'ur.o^'iri^. 

2;"£^and  What  are  low  Interest  rat«_ 
^iJconat^it  ratthet-Uke  .ir«:t  <»  "><«^ 
Mt^rtee  1.  dl«.trou.  to  the  long  rang.  hop« 

^  ^  tteTea^rrrhlSr."^. 

rS^y-Sfln-olr'^n^.SS'rr 
^^^n.  with  a.  «>0  "Tf"  '  ^ 
JCS  dmngw  K>  long  ai  jou-t»e  P»Pl»- 
^\^^^t  from  th.  oonrideraUon  oJ 
DoUcy-maklng  In  thla  area. 

To  accompUah  a  laatlng  Kilutlon  will  re- 
nulre^M  th.  Federal  Re«>rv.  Sy.tem  be 
S^^  tron.  th.  ground  uP^-^^f  "^"^^ 
to  th.  control  ol  the  p«)ple  »nd  their  electw 
r.n«.«>t»U»e..  The  Federal  Reserve  must 
^"^I^lr^to  join  th.  American  democracy. 
Whenever  thl»  aubjeet  1>  brought  up  the 
apS^^S^Ior  the  Federal  R««>rve  com.  up 
t'^h  tS;  Old  cllch.  that  •■"«.'«,  policy 
mu,tb.»eptouto(poima-.  ™»1»  •  h^: 
funding  .logan  which  '"'"'•"^^f^. 
X.f .  leave  the  monetary  policy  to  *»•  «^ 
ing  community  ■■  "niJ*  »«"P  "^  "".TS 
Se  p«>pl..  But  rtrangely  enough,  they  do 
truBt  the  bftnkera. 


Such  a  theory  o<  poUeym»kln«  by  Oie  «»■ 

,»tm.  But  It  ha*  no  plac.  In  a  d«nocra^ 
ItU  mange  that  Uu»e  »m>«  people  do  B^ 
au^^t^.a^.  poucy  -Ubcc  policy  or 
othS^g^emmental  policy  B*.."^**^  ,^ 
^  Xcret.  an.le«ed  committee.  Ho,  lor 
I^  wrange  rea»n.  only  monrtary  policy  U 
SSi^SIS.  ipecua  nlch.  m  th.  AmK^ican 

*^^  other  ..gment  ct  tt«  8°"™""' *? 
.ubl«i  to  review  and  ultlmat.  ««"<2  *» 
to.  piopl.  and  their  "'^-^ J!?X  SiSI^l 
Tlie^ecla!  treatment  accords!  th.  Fjdwal 
BBMrvTsyatem  .tlclc  out  like  »  eor.  thumb. 
^Teu  nTa  dngl.  member  of  th.  pr»- 
.  ^ii.1  R««rve  Bo«rd.  who  can  even 
r^ot?;^  d^^J^  -  »  representative  o* 
t^  iSferican  conaumer  T5'«  "  °°'  ' 
irnme  membw  of  that  Bo«d  that  can  be 
«°d  to7«»gnl«.  .ven  .lightly,  th.  probl^ 
:^iL  ^  ofjhe  ccganiaatlon.  g.^^ 

^.ru'STce^'theV.:^.  U.e  ,c^^ 

^"Vd  tL  farmer  are  the  ««?«<«" J*"^', 
TW  ahould  d«nand-je..  demand-that 
yo^^vT^pr-enUUon  on  the  F«l«.l  B*- 
I^e  Board  Tou  ahould  demand  that  you 
^.  .^S«  in  a  monatary  policy  that  .a«U 
^^evI^Tlng..  day.  «  ^beurd  that  thU 
Liiicy  1.  Urft  only  to  th.  bttker.. 

A.  part  of  It.  epecUl  "~'»'^.  L^^ 
^2i  S^Ln^t  Board  doe.  not  come  to  the 
U^  uS^^^oW."  "^  K^'oprutlon.. 
y^t^d    itbL  Ma  bUUon  worth  of  govern- 

tereet  every  year      "  "■*?         „^.      And 

the  American  Banter.  Aaaodatlon. 

The  Federal  Beeerv.  Sy.t«h.  ^°n8  ^^^ 
•  .— .  K-nh-ino  kfesclu — the  federal  l>epo«is 
•lS.'SiT.''S^""on.  and  th.  Comp»o..« 
o"S7ourr.ncy-totaUy»c»pe  review  by 

the  Hwropriatlon.  committee,  of  the  Con- 
^^Sy  «.  th.  only  agencle.  «^cord.d 
thla  unuau.1  favor. 

To  keep  the  UM  of  It.  money  i«ret.  th. 
pl^S^e^rv..  through  th.  rtort.  of  th. 
^^^ani^k.1.  A»ocl.tlon.  avoid,  audit.. 
JS^S^^not  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
^unS^  OfBce  a.  are  other  agencl-  of  th. 

""^^  .t«tiihg.  "T^' «™:"iss!u 

long  wrm.  to  which  membw.  of  Uie  F^dnal 
R^SrveBoard  are  appointed.     The«  t«m. 

"•F  lir."  r.oT.vrnVi*i^-!2en"j 

5"^  tp^Tu^g".  ^[o^t,  o,    to.   Board 

the"k^dTr.r'^<l«°""""-'^f; 
of  anT^-J^t  or  Of  any  Congr«-  It  ta 
?L^(ntetar  nanoved  from  any  control  or 

STlc  m^ctl^  po..cy-me.^  In^Ul  Becr«, 
in  Washington.  D.C.  ThU  Open  Maiaei 
Com^ttS^lch  U  «'J''>"-«  t"'  'S*^ 
U  compoaed  of  th.  «v.n  -«'"^"  °'  ^' 
i?~(-^»iH«B«rv.  Board  and  nve  of  th.  tw.iv. 
^^Tden^rSTh.  F^leral  B«-«  Ban^^". 
practice  the  otoer  Kven  Federal  R««rv« 
S^ld"nt.Vtlclp.te  m  th.  ■h«»^8',«'«!: 
?o"  w.  ha«  a  tight  UtU.  »'<»'P,°f '•  "^ 
lining  mon.tary  policy  for  a  nation  ol  1»6 
million  peopl..  

TheM      mMtlng.      «.      ""fj^""^ 
_«..rf   H  Ml*  Beatloo  of  the  N»- 

rni^s^tfc^Lf^.^r-l.'is; 

'uT^dlitL-U-gSln^a^cr^-^-; 
legs  are  lockwl  up  and  are  not  nXfMta  uniu 


3:;rth-;^d°sL^r:;.r,*""" 

^pl^v."iS^^  t^SS-oTT^ 

r^c-ln-  :?r  ^iHSfid-^'u" 

tha  basic  niarro^      *"—  tvmrd  from 

r.'.%T^°r^^s^-srm-£^^>- 

chairman   co-termlnou.   wltt    that   ol    tn 
President  of  the  Dnitwl  State..  _^_,, 

"S  U  ruld"Si>'n,^"trt  th"e-'^.c_^ 

jS^enrSeJS^I^^- -f-P''  with  th. 
^t  ^'imr.''U"  .^'e  ^«-  B-«;v. 

tLr^Xir^rd^-rwiStr^H 
-u'.-;t.^rSS"?H£ 

•erlou.  impllcatton.  f  or  oj^  '^^S^- 
The  Fed«»l  BM««.  In  Ita  P°*""„  FtT. 
^.  iTt^aUy  able  to  negate  the  wW  ^. 

'°N'^r'.r»y'^.'"SSS:g  oommunlt, 
and'tSe'^b.g^bJln-.c.jP^jUon.  <Ud  not 

•«~  "in  ,^'r.°ou.L^^.ral  ^" 

E^lSSd-^rrss^rr. 

^a'm\-:nrj-.o-fo^^?H^i 

S^oU^hT^t^^d^STS 
accomplished  much  of  what  Senator  ucu= 

"Tl^a-°S."^eS5^h^^-- 
serlou.  problem  regarding  t"^'™"* 
S2arve  It  la  booming  more  and  n>°"  ""- 
S^^n^f^r  'tie  Pr-ldent  <- th^"?i^  5"^ 
to  carry  out  program.  In  th.  '•"  "  ">' 
J^^IU».rv..'  open  «»»"«;.  J5^„''^! 
1.  heightened  by  the  h~vy  toanclal  require 

"'.rhlf  8Su'oi'S:"^orm«»ge,  Pr«l- 
d.nt  JohS;"c2l^s««h"°-  to  ^.  Feder^ 
S^„.'.  high  lnt«re.t  pollcl«^  He  pleaded 
^ower  lnier«.t  i»t«  and  pledged  that  he 
To^TZ  fverythmg  to  -"""P'^,"^',';:, 
«.»,-.  I.  farMi  with  thla  i.utocratlc  rwierai 
Dt^j;,*.  B^ft^t  WU.  not  give  Ih  without 

*  clS^enUy.  th.  FMer.1  R-erve  1.  dem.nd- 
infTtL  liicrwuMi  befor.  It  do«  "yU-mi 

nuts     It  want,  a  fac.->svlng  device. 
'1?.  m  S^  S-ngree.  should  not  give  '»to 
thla  «nd  of  political  blackmail  by  the  Fed. 
irii  «»««      I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  a 
tll'lSSSi:  lit  to  ple.«  th.  Federal  Re- 

•^«Snie  Congr.«  should  f«=.  up  ">  ■"■ 
rJ^mSwUty  and  do  wmethlng  .bout  re- 
J^mi  the  entire  Pedwal  B<»«ve.  Wh. 
1^21  uTL.  Wim.dl.t.  rollb«!ll  of  interest 

fore  December  «.  19«5. 


Again,  I  hope  you  Jump  Into  tola  battle 
wito  .11  of  your  people  behind  you.  Now  I. 
th.  tun.  to  put  an  end  to  aU  monetary  orlM.. 

Thank  yott. 


Robin  Hood  U  tlie  White  Hoau? 

EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   MEW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  BEPBBSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  Januarp  It,  19S7 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  U4  have  previously  not«d,  there  were 
Jew  surprises  In  this  year's  sUte  of  the 
Union  message — at  least  for  those  of  us 
who  had  predicted  that  the  President 
would  ask  for  some  kind  of  an  Income 
tax  Increase — but.  certainly,  Mr.  John- 
son's suggestion  for  a  whopping  20-per- 
cait  increase  In  retirement  ixayments 
under  social  security  would  have  to  fall 
In  that  category  of  "surprise." 

Fortunately.  1967  Is  not  a  congressional 
election  year  so  maybe — Just  maybe — this 
Congress  will  be  able  to  resist  the  evident 
political  appeal  Inherent  In  the  Presi- 
dent's generous  proposal :  though  I  won- 
der, I  believe  that  an  Increase  commen- 
surate with  the  recent  Increases  In  the 
consumer  price  Index  Is  Indicated  as  bad- 
ly needed  by  those  retired  citizens  who 
must  depend  upon  their  social  security 
benefits  for  the  greater  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence, and  I  shall  moat  oertalply  sup- 
port any  reasonable  proposal  along  these 
lines. 

However,  before  going  beyond  this  sort 
of  an  adjustment  of  benefits  It  Is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  serious- 
ly look  at  the  other  side  of  the  President's 
proposal— which  Is.  of  course,  the  Inevi- 
table question  of  just  how  his  suggestion 
Is  to  be  paid  for.  The  cost  has  to  come 
frt>m  somewhere,  and  I  think  we  must 
carefully  balance  the  obvioua  needs  of 
the  reUred  dtuen  against  the  equally 
important  needa  of  those  younger  per- 
sons who  will  be  called  upon  to  shoulder 
that  cost. 

As  I  understand  the  President's  pro- 
posal, here.  If  It  Is  adopted,  about  an 
extra  $2  billion  In  beneflU  would  be  paid 
to  retirees  during  196T.  and  an  additional 
M.5  billion  would  be  handed  out  in  1968. 
Of  these  amounts  only  about  tl  billion 
would  be  offset  by  existing  social  security 
taxes  but,  then.  If  Congress  Is  to  be  able 
to  avoid  the  fateful  day  when  It  will  have 
to  dip  into  General  Treasury  funds  to 
finance  social  security  payouts,  there  will 
have  to  be  substantial  increases — further 
Increases — In  social  security  taxes  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  President  Is  sug- 
gesting be  deferred  until  after  the  1988 
elections. 

This  Is  the  Presidential  tax-Increase 
timetable,  as  I  understand  it:  The  cur- 
rent 3.9  percent  tax  rate  for  Individual 
workers  would  be  increased  to  4.5  per- 
cent on  January  1,  1969,  and  then  on  to 
i  percent  by  1973.  Incidentally,  the  rate 
Is  already  scheduled  to  rise  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  4.S5  iiercent,  by  virtue  of  our 
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earlier  deUrmlnatlons.  But,  In  addition 
to  these  rale  increases,  Mr^  Johnson  sug- 
gests Uf  ting  the  earnings  celling  on  wages 
subject  to  tax  from  the  current  fS.MO, 
yearly  to  »7,800  in  1968,  and  on  to  89,000 
In  1971,  and  finally  to  JIO.BOO  in  1974. 
This  means,  for  many  of  our  citizens — or 
perhaps  I  should  say  many  more  of  them, 
for  some  are  already  in  this  category — 
that  they  will  be  paying  substantially 
more  In  social  security  taxes  than  they  do 
In  Income  taxes,  which  Is  something  that 
ought  to  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us  as  we 
consider  which  type  of  tax  is  the  fairest 
In  application  considering  one's  supix>sed 
ability  to  pay. 

We  ought  also  to  consider  Just  where 
social  security.  Itself,  Is  heading— as  the 
winds  of  economic  and  political  change 
blow  strongly  upon  It  as  an  Integral  and 
accepted  part  of  our  social  structure. 
Specifically,  we  need  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  Its  Impact  upon  the  younger 
worker,  just  entering  the  labor  market 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  tax 
foundation  has  figured  out  that  a  21- 
year-old  person  starting  work  today  at 
"maximimi  covered  earnings"  of  $6,600 
a  year  or  more,  who  retires  at  age  65. 
unmarried,  can  expect  the  value  of  his 
social  security  pension  benefits  to  total 
about  $12,792  less — note  this — less  than 
the  value  of  his  taxpayments  plus  com- 
pound Interest. 

Over  44  years  of  working,  he  will  have 
paid  In  social  security  taxes  totaling— 
at  present  rates — $32,496.  Including  in- 
terest coiflpounded  at  3>*!  percent,  but 
the  value  of  his  expected  benefits  «-llI 
amotmt  to  only  $19,704,  based  on  the 
estimated  13  years  he  will  live  after 
reactiing  age  65.  Not  such  a  bargain. 
Is  It? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  we  did  some 
thinking  about  all  this — If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  our  constituents,  who 
often  are  well  ahead  of  us.  have  already 
begiin  to  do  90,  as  witness  this  well- 
phrased  letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine 
living  in  Big  Plats,  N.Y.,  whose  name  I 
have  deleted  as  I  do  not  have  his  per- 
mission to  use  his  letter  in  this  fashion, 
but  whose  thoughts  I  now  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  tmder  permission 
granted  me  on  January  18: 

Bxo  FL*T«.  N.T.. 
January  Z5,  J9S7. 

Hon.  HoWAkD  BOBTSOH. 

House  Office  Builiing, 
Vtaihington,  D-C. 

Dka.  BEParsKNTATTvi  RoBxsoif :  If  a  typical 
American  Is  one  who  ha.  nevCT  vrrltt«i  his 
elected  representative.  I  guess  I  qualify.  I 
vote,  pay  taxM  and  gripe  but  never  let  any- 
on«  toat  might  b.  abl.  to  do  something 
about  it  know  my  feelings.  When  I  begin 
to  let  tboughu  of  leaving  toe  United  State. 
for  good  flit  torough  my  consdou.  mind.  It 
must  b.  time  to  writ,  my  congreraman. 

My  probl«n  at  th.  present  moment  1. 
Social  Security.  On.  who  can  throw  stone, 
at  this  sacrosanct  institution  must  also  b. 
against  motoerhood,  toe  Boy  Scouts  and  Ab. 
Lincoln  too,  but  I  really  am  not. 

The  recent  message  of  toe  Preelduit  on 
Increasing  Social  Security  payment,  really 
niakaa  on.  wondw  If  we  hav.  finally  raacbed 
toe  point  of  no  return  to  self-reliance,  self- 
respect  and  all  toe  good-old  American  tralta. 
Do  we  have  a  Robin  Hood  In  toe  White  Hous* 
who  feels  that  w.  all  ought  to  be  Mmlng  th. 
aam.  amount?     How  much  loagff  can  w. 


go  In  Increasing  Social  8«nirtty  taiM? — upca 
which  we  hav.  to  pay  Income  taxe..  too? 

To  put  a  proper  pwspecUve  on  my  lamcntt 
1  am  41  year.  old.  a  irage  earner  wlto  34 
years  to  go  befor.  I  can  bm^om.  .Uglbl.. 
However,  my  mother  Is  prMmtly  drawing 
Social  Security  payment,  so  I  am  In  clOM 
touch  with  to.  d.y  to  day  rMllUn  of  retlr.- 
ment  on  a  limited  Income. 

From  thl.  level  of  your  constituency.  It 
would  appear  that  a  concerted  effort  tn 
Washington  to  maintain  to.  valu.  of  the 
doUars  prewntly  being  received  by  toe  tider- 
ly  would  be  more  In  order  than  a  riM  In  pay- 
ments and  tasM. 

Sincerely  youra. 


The  Fast  DeploriMat  Lofislic  Ship 
Profraa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  noftms 
IN  THE  BOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondair,  January  30. 1967 
Mr.  BENNKTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  now  presenting  to  Con- 
gress requests  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  type  of  ship  to  be  built  for  rapid 
avaUablUty  of  war  materiel  wherever 
needed  in  the  time  frame  of  need. 

Long  ago,  President  Washington, 
stated: 

The  path  to  pMCe  U  through  th.  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

As  times  change,  the  needs  of  oiff 
country  In  being  prepared,  also  change. 

For  many  years,  our  country  has  re- 
lied upon  American-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine vessels  and  the  vessels  of  friendly 
countries  to  provide  the  necessary  trans- 
portation of  war  materiel  and  personnel 
to  places  where  wars  must  be  fought  or 
where  strength  must  be  shown  to  pre- 
vent war.  We  have  found  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  that  these  sources  of  shipping 
are  not  adequate  for  modem  times. 
Our  own  maritime  Industry  has  shown 
a  reluctance  to  make  the  ships  available 
because  of  the  world  shipping  losses 
which  would  occur  to  them  and  to  our 
Nation.  Our  allies  have  not  furnished 
the  ships  which  we  need. 

Although  our  immediate  needs  have 
been  met,  the  handwriting  of  warning  Is 
on  the  wall;  and  something  most  be 
done  to  prepare  for  a  future  that  will 
give  us  overseas,  prompt  availability  of 
the  needed  tools  of  war. 

Two  things  have  already  been  done. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  already 
shipped  and  stored  across  the  seas,  In 
various  localities,  large  quantities  of 
military  materiel  to  be  available  In  gen- 
eral localities  for  ultimate  shipping  to 
specific  spots  where  the  need  may  arise. 

Second,  we  have,  In  the  last  few  years, 
greatly  increased  our  combat  airlift 
capacity.  It  Is  not.  however,  econom- 
ically feasible  to  move  by  air  tlie  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  materiel  needed  in  any 
large  operation ;  for  the  coct  of  this  pro- 
cedure   would    be    prohibitive;    mucb 


AMI 

greater  than  what  the  proposed  new  type 
of  ship  program  would  cost. 

Therefore,  there  remains  a  need  lor 
speedy  placement  of  the  h«<l«l*^t»" 
inquantlty,  without  the  long  leadtlmes 
of  advanced  noUce  which  would  be  re- 
quired If  merchant  ships  were  to  be  used. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  come 
up  with  the  Idea  of  the  fast  deploymrait 
!ogl»tic  ship,  a  vessel  specifically  de- 
signed to  oarry  all  that  «?""»»«  needed 
In  be  way  of  weapons  and  to  have  these 
UMuded  shlpe  placed  around  the  world 
In  a  quickly  movable  maimer.  Of 
course,  even  with  such  vessels  there 
would  still  be.  in  any  peat  war.  a  need 
for  calling  upon  the  merchant  marine 
for  a  reserve  capacity. 

It  Is  planned  to  have  perhaps  30  such 
rUL  ships.  The  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  each  Is  estimated  to  be  about 
(30  million  apiece  for  construction.  The 
cost  of  malnulnlng  each  of  them 
through  their  life  span.  Including  the 
cost  of  the  crews,  maintenance  men  and 
communlcaUons  personnel,  would  run 
another  $30  or  »4fl  mUUon.  Thus  the 
coat  of  the  program  is  about  »70  mUlion 
a  ship  times  30  ships  or  $2.1  billion. 

A  «lant  step  forward  occurred  this 
week  when  the  President  In  his  annual 
tiudget  message  to  Congress  asked  for 
five  at  these  ships,  to  begin  the  program 
When  this  group  of  five  ships  U  added 
to  the  two  experimental  ships  previously 
authorized  and  funded,  the  total  package 
aaked  for  is  seven  ships  now,  with  J3  yet 
to  come.  And  the  request  Includes  con- 
tract canceUatlon  costs  U  all  are  not 
later  approved. 

The  personnel  aboard  each  ship  would 
consist  of  Army  personnel  who  would 
maintain  the  equipment;  Navy  person- 
nel who  would  man  the  communications 
actlvlUes;  and  finally,  civilian  maritime 
personnel  who  would  operate  the  ship 
ItaeU. 

Next  week  the  contract  definition 
stage  will  be  completed  by  the  three 
bidden  on  the  PDLS  project.  Lockheed 
Corp  UtXan  Systems,  and  General  Dy- 
namics, These  ttiree  companies  have 
received  during  the  last  6  months  a  total 
of  $1«  million  to  present  their  proposals. 
The  total  package  contract  for  the  ships 
wUl  be  awarded  In  June  1967.  providing 
Congress  approves. 

Capt  Uoyd  Sheldon,  president  of 
the  International  Organiaatlon  of  Mas- 
ters liates  b  Pilots,  said  in  an  inUr- 
vlew  m  the  New  York  Times  last  Sunday 
that  the  program  should  not  be  approved 
and  that— 

Botil  the  unions  and  private  bualneea  win 
be  knocked  out  at  the  military  end  of 
vho  ahlpplng  buelneea  If  this  program  U 
approved 
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The  number  of  such  hf»l<*»  "O"'"!,^ 
somewhere  between  1.000  •««  "OO 
When  this  becomes  dear.  I  would  tWnk 
that  the  maritime  unions  would  support 

"'^ere^some  opposition  from  parts 
of  the  maritime  industry  and  that  oppo- 
riOon  can  probably  be  best  summarized 
by  the  statement  of  Congrrasman  Lao- 
^in  his  letur  to  the  President  dated 
January  ».  In  which  he  said: 

Par  better  It  would  be  to  build  a  Beet  with 
a  T^cUan  I  e..  a  true  modem  f«t  merchant 
Si^rSTioSid  be  .vuubl.  en  priority  call 
to  the  DepMtinent  ot  Defense. 


Some  others  in  organized  labor  have 
taken  a  similar  view. 

But  when  aU  of  the  facts  and  data  are 
presented  in  the  coming  hearings  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
organized  Ubor  may  find  that  this  pro- 
gram »-lll  be  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
them,  but  actually  of  asslsUnce.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  as  I  have  already 
Indicated,  there  will  be  certain  perma- 
nently employed  civilian  martlme  per- 
sonnel in  this  program  which  would  be 
added  to  the  Job  opportunities  for  those 
now   employed   In   maritime   acUvttlee. 


The  weakness  of  this  position  is  that 
no  merchant  fleet  ^^"^  J*'^"?!^, 
acUve  maritime  voyages  can  •>«  T™^.; 
available  in  the  time  frame  tl^'f 
n^S^  and  contemplated  for  these  PCL 
iXrewn  If  all  of  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
SifngX  ship,  for  the  mUitary  can  be 

•"SI^U^.TeVXd   Staus    ranks 

Sertalapan.  Russia,  and  Norway. 

At  Uie  present  time,  owners  of  the 
merchimt  fleet  argue  that  they  do  not 
^  to  furnish  ships  which  ba«  ^ 
flMnced  with  Federal  asslsUnce  *>«»"* 
S^o  »  interferes  with  theirs,  and  the 

"  |o":hat'2^n|r«sman  Ueooztt  argues 
for^  rt  likely  to  be  a  real  solution  to  the 
problem  confronting  °"  «""'i?,,  *1?  !; 
over  the  presence  of  these  FDL  ships 
^  to^  extent,  allow  the  maritime  in- 
^W  to  have  a  more  soUd  and  perma- 
nent base  for  their  Investments  and  op- 
erations on  a  continuous  basis,  regard- 
less of  whether  war  occurs  or  not. 

There  wlU.  in  aU  probability,  be  some- 
thliw  written  into  the  legislation  which 
SS*^U  the  maritime  industrj 
against  competiUon  from  these  ships. 
^tiTsO  PDL  rfUps  would,  in  any  event 
be  but  about  2  percent  of  the  number  of 
ships  In  the  total  U.S.  merchant  marine. 
The  decline  of  merchant  marine  ^ip- 
buildlng  in  the  0nited  States  has  been 
weli  publicized.  Russia  Is  outbulKUng  us 
by  a  ratio  of  12  to  1  on  numbers  of  ships 
and  8  to  1  by  tonnage. 

In  addition.  Soviet  shipyards  are  op- 
erating at  near  capacity:  about  half  oi 
tlw  opacity  of  this  country  Is  today  Idle, 
sime  shTpbullders  feel  that  the  increas- 
tag  Russian  fleet  wlU  **  her  prtncp^ 
economic  weapon  against  the  W«'-Jn« 
Soviets  having  the  power  to  control  ocean 
freight  rates. 

What  they  overlook  is  that  these  ships 
In  key  positions  throughout  tb?  world 
can  position  materiel  where  needed  at  a 
cheaper  cost  in  time  »"<»  "nojiey  thuj 
having  to  airlift  thousands  of  «>ns  of 
equipment  by  air  in  time  of  crisis  TTie 
merchant  fleet  could  not  b«<«^P*nded  on 
to  have  the  capability,  to  be  loaded  and 
assembled  In  the  poslUona  needed  to  de- 
Uver  a  divtslon-worth  of  Army  equip- 
ment with  complete  unit  integrity  In  less 
than  a  few  months. 

America  suffers  a  serious  disadvantage 
In  shipbuilding:  We  now  rank  Uth 
among  the  15  chief  shipbuilding  nations 
in  the  world. 

Some  shipbuilders  now  have  poslUve 
thougbU  on  this  project  because  they 
feel  the  new  assembly  line  type  produc- 


tion of  ships,  slmUar  to  «»  *?":'"''»"> 
Aiwdal  yard  In  8wed«i,  ""^•'•f  ^'- 
veloped  a  atandardlzaUon  In  design  wlU 
help  mold  modem  yards.  Some  Indi- 
vidual shipyards  may  be  hurt  by  the  new 
Sm^rbut.  overall  good  wUl  be  felt  by 
the  industry. 

There  have  been  quesUons  ol  the  need 
for  a  new  shipyard  to  build  these  ships. 
The  program  could  be  undertaken  In 
several  shipyards  now  in  existence,  but 
the  cost  would  be  much,  much  higher 
and  at  a  reduced  levd  of  standardUaUon. 
There  is  no  single  shipyard  presenUy 
capable  of  deUverlng  aU  of  these  ships 
at  the  requisite  rate.  ^„ti^i„„ 

Greater  economies  In  shipbuilding 
from  this  program  »-lU  result  in  overall 
benefits  to  the  merchant  marine  as  we 
as  to  the  Navy.  The  FDLS  program  will 
represent  only  6  percent  of  the  tof' "f 
shipbuilding  effort  on  an  annual  ba-sls 
?or  tSe  next  «  years.  It  U.  difficult  to 
see  how  this  could  create  a  monopoly. 

What  of  the  smaU  shipbuilder?  There 
wUl  continue  to  be  many  ship  programs 
Involving  relatively  small  numbers  of 
ships  and  others  Involving  larger  num- 
bers of  small  ships. 

In  view  of  the  realities  of  the  present 
situaUon  in  shipbuilding  In  the  United 
States,  there  are  now  a  goodly  number 
of  shipbuilding  companies  who  are  giving 
approval  to  the  FDLS  program.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  all  are  In  agreement  but 
the  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  approval. 
I  did  not  approach  this  program  and 
its  implications  with  any  prejudgment; 
and  I  sought  out  the  facts  in  a  quest 
only  for  what  is  best  for  our  country. 
After  this  study  it  appears  clear  to  me 
that  the  program  is  needed  and  that  the 
benefits  from  it  wUl  be  experienced  not 
only  m  the  added  defense  strength  of  our 
country,  but  In  the  upgrading  of  our 
shlpbuUdlng  and  maritime  Industries, 
which  greatly  need  any  assistance  they 
can  get.  
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Cutback  of  Highway  Faads 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  ELLIOn  HAGAN 


IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  BEPBBSKNTATIVES 

Thurtittv.  January  19,  1967 
Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  wish  to 
reiterate  a  statement  which  I  made  on 
December  19.  1»«8,  concerning  the  cut- 
back of  $700  million  in  Federal  highway 
construction  funds  during  the  curent 
fiscal  year.  I  remain  Just  as  strongly 
opposed  to  this  action  as  I  did  on  that 
date. 

The  following  Is  an  article  that  ap- 
peared December  19.  1986.  In  the  Savan- 
nah Evening  Press.  Savannah,  Oa.; 

COT8ACK    or    FUNM    B^FTTD    BT    HaCAN 

08.  Hep.  Ellott  Bagan  aald  today  he  h«a 
ftled  a  itrong  proteet  with  U>e  White  Boum 
o»er  the  cutback  to  Federal  highway  con- 
etnjction  funds. 

"The  curtallinent  of  federal  funds  for  road«. 
dlOcult  to  ondereund  under  any  clrc""- 
•tancee.  U  made  even  more  unpaUtable  » 
view  of  the  numerous  Oreat  Society  programJ 
that  could  be  trimmed  with  UtUe  angulrt 
throughout  the  nation."  Bagan  declared. 


The  federal  government  recently  ordered 
a  »100  mlUlon  cutback  In  highway  conjtnic- 
tlon  fundi  during  the  current  fljoal  year. 
The  reduction  severely  crippled  the  Georgia 
road  building  program. 

In  the  Savannah  area,  an  eitenalon  or 
Abercron  to  n.S.  n  and  I-»6  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Weeulde  Bypaaa  were  Immedi- 
ate victims. 

■I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  federal 
cutback  In  highway  construction  money— 
severely  limiting  road  oonatructlon  in  the 
FUat  DUtrlot — and  have  already  contacted 
tJie  proper  Waahlngton  officials  strongly  pro- 
testing the  action."  Hagan  said. 

Bagan'a  office  has  received  protest  lectors 
from  throughout  the  Flret  Oongresalonal  Dis- 
trict. The  cutback  particularly  curtails  con- 
strucUon  on  primary,  secondary  and  urban 
road  prolecte. 

A  move  Is  expected  to  be  launched  In  Con- 
gress when  the  new  seaalon  opens  In  January 
to  restore  the  highway  money.  The  tunde 
were  appropriated  spMlBcaUy  for  highway 
purpoaes  by  the  last  Oongreaa. 

The  federal  government  said  the  cutback 
was  necessary  because  ol  the  growing  ex- 
pense In  oonnecUon  with  the  waging  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 


Dr.  Maria  L.  Fstsck  Reccires  a  OlatioB 
aad  Awar4  Fr«M  HU  Holiaesi,  Pope 
PaalVl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


W  TBI  B008K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  Z6.  liS7 
Mr  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
personal  pleasure  to  call  the  attenUon 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  ceremony  held 
at  the  Sands  Point  Day  School  Academy, 
on  Wednesday.  October  26.  1966.  when 
my  dUtlngulshed  constituent.  Dr.  Marie 
L  Petsch.  was  honored  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 
in  recognition  of  her  contribuUons  to 
education,  with  .special  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation for  gifted  children.  This  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  high  ranking 
officials  of  the  church.  Dr.  Petsch  Is  the 
founder-director  of  the  nonprofit  school 
for  gifted  children. 

Dr  Pine,  headmaster,  former  educa- 
tion editor  of  the  New  Vork  Times,  pre- 
sided. 

Father  Dwyer,  Manor  Haven  Catholic 
Chureh,  Manor  Haven,  Port  Washing- 
ton, Long  Island.  N.Y..  delivered  the  In- 
vocation. Thereafter  he  spoke  briefiy 
and  extended  his  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Petsch  In  being  recognized  by  Pope  Paul 
VI. 

Sister  Esther  Regis,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  Molloy  College 
for  Women.  RockvlUe  Center.  Long  la- 
land  N.  Y..  then  translated  a  message 
received  from  the  Education  Secretary  to 
the  Pope.  Paul  VI,  from  Italian  to  Eng- 
lish, as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  tor  the  opportunity  of  Join- 
ing my  voice  to  so  many  others  that  are 
wuh  you  to  express  the  admiration,  praise, 
and  inaugural  wishes:  admlraUon  for  your 
generoua  devotion,  with  which  you  aUn  to 
the  best  future  ot  humanity,  for  the  ac- 
complishments already  obtained:  hope  for 
the  future  and  better  developmenu  to  your 
work,  and  the  iiapplest  attainment  of  lu 
purpoaee. 
It  U  right  and  dutiful  to  celebrate  thU 


occasion  because  It  wltneasos  the  good  work, 
to  overcome  dlfflcuUlee.  and  the  courageous 
Initiative,  promoted  In  the  delicate  field  ot 
education:  It  also  proves  the  effort  accom- 
plished for  the  Improvement  ol  the  ayatema. 
the  quallflcatlon  of  teachers,  and  the  forma- 
tion ot  the  BtudenU. 

Deelrous  of  assuring  society  a  finer  future, 
you  have  with  maternal  care,  tended  to  the 
young  plans  ol  the  new  generaUona,  guiding 
their  growth  towanla  the  true  and  the  good. 
In  the  years  to  which  external  reality  be- 
gins to  take  Bhape  tor  them,  while  the  notions 
ot  good  and  evil  replace  the  sensations  of 
sweet  and  bitter,  ot  beautiful  and  ugly,  ot 
pleasant  ond  dangerous,  you  have  tried  to 
Impress  in  their  souls  the  real  vision  of 
tilings  and  the  right  conduct  ot  actions.  Not 
unaware  that  to  educate  well  Is  above  all  to 
prevent— and  this  la  true,  too.  In  Its  meaning 
•to  succeed  before  others,"  namely,  before 
error  and  fault,  and  that  to  prevent  la  cer- 
tainly easlre  than  to  Intervene,  to  correct 
and  remedy,  you  luive  known  to  an  atmo- 
sphere ot  liberty  and  ot  expansive  aerenlty 
how  to  work  In  the  mysterious  labyrtoth  of 
the  child:  have  Uught  otben  to  trust  not 
only  the  validity  ot  the  modern  equipments 
and  methods,  but  also  m  the  great  potenti- 
alities ot  the  child,  oven  It  he  Is  little  gifted. 
Not  Indulging  to  a  gratuitous  optimism,  you 
have  tovlted  the  modern  man  not  to  consider 
the  lltUe  gifted  with  a  systematic  pesslmlam. 
And,  not  denying  his  llmlU.  you  liave  de- 
fended his  dignity  and  capacity  to  surpaaa 
hlmaelt.  You  have  lead  the  absent  mtoded  to 
reconsider  that  "a  child  U  worth  more  than 
the  whole  worldl".  Thus,  while  It  la  a  stop 
to  the  predominant  pessimism,  your  work  la  a 
proof  of  the  vltaUty  at  InltUtlvea  and 
metboda  that  encourage  and  rejoice  tiie 
sociologists. 

This  Inauguration  then,  does  not  only 
wish  to  look  back,  tor  a  secret  deaire  to 
count  and  measure  the  already  achieved, 
and  to  boast  of  It;  it  wishes  to  be  a 
sUmulus  to  complete  what  remains  to 
be  done  because,  to  the  renewed  atmos- 
phere that  carries  with  It  an  untoreaeen 
number  ot  new  and  difncult  problems  tor 
which  evaluation  and  aolutlon  it  requires 
a  generous  taak.  It  demands  excitement  and 
leaven  for  the  lift  of  tomorrow:  it  measures 
Its  step  with  the  world's  lite,  to  wlUch  the 
children  walk,  looking  towards  its  sctlviOea 
In  perennial  transformation. 

So  much  the  wortluer.  then,  of  admiration 
and  pratae  Is  your  InlUatlve.  because  tu 
program  alms  not  only  at  a  generic  educa- 
Uon  ot  the  child,  but  intends  to  form  him 
wholly  to  l>ecome  part  as  a  normal  cltlaen 
ot  his  society,  to  which  he  wiU  give  hie 
collaboration  tor  a  ijetter  progress:  for  the 
economic,  pedagogic,  and  cultural  advan- 
tagea  that  the  Nation  Iteelt  may  get. 

Allow  me.  once  again,  a  conaidexatlon, 
perhaps  a  UtUe  personal:  our  world,  al- 
though feeling  tar  from  God,  feels  deeply 
the  need  ol  Blm,  and  la  moved  as  soon  as 
be  comes  to  Icnow  Blm,  as  soon  as  he  meets 
aim  to  the  reality  ot  lUe.  The  world  needs 
a  living  evidence  and  becomes  good  when- 
ever such  an  evidence  la  realised. 

Your  work.  Mrs.  Fetach,  U  a  Uvlng  reality, 
that  wltnessee  God,  and  invitee  the  world  to 
meet  Bim. 

Renewing  my  moat  fervid  wlahea  for  the 
fruitful  Increment  of  your  tMneficiai  work, 
I  salute  you.  Dr.  Petsch,  colleagues,  friends 
and  students. 
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tlclpalcd  in  ihl»  oeremcmy.  partlctiUrly  th» 
high  ranking  official!  ofthechurch.  I  b1i»U 
continue  to  dftdlcat*  my  lile  to  culture  and 
bum&nlty.  In  improTlng  tbe  educaUon  of 
OUted  Children  in  the  United  State*  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I  humbly  accept  thU  high  honor  in  be- 
half of  my  colleagues,  the  teachen  and 
students  of  the  Sands  Point  Coonty  Day 
School. 

I  shall  always  regard  this  single  bonos-  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  debt  each  of 
lU  owes  to  other  human  beings  and  en- 
deavor to  honor  that  obligation  all  the  day* 
of  my  life.    Thank  you  very  much. 


AccBFTANcc  SrercH  or  D».  Mask  1*.  Tnaem. 

I  am  de«piy  moved  by  having  this  high 
honor  conferred  on  me  by  that  disUnguiEhed 
representative  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  State 
of  New  Tork.  that  distinguished  former 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York,  to  t>r.  rine.  Slater  Esther  Regis, 
the  Rt.  Bev.  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Eckard.  my 
distinguished  colleoguee.  Father  I>¥ryer  and 
Sister  Mary  Theresa  BrenUno.  Dr.  Ewald. 
and  all  other  personallUw  who  have  par- 


Natioul  GallcfT  of  Art  Caleaav  (or 
Febnury  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  rKMHSTl,VA>nA 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  January  12. 19S7 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  American  people,  the 
estcelient  and  rewarding  NaUonal  Gal- 
lery of  Art  calendar  for  February  1967: 
Thk  Nstiohai.  OAlxsav  or  Aar  C»i.ii«i)Aa  or 
Evnrra,  FlBaOABT  1967 
Three  loet  maateta;  Patottogs  by  Rem- 
brandt, Ter  Borch.  and  Tlachboin.  stolen 
from  Oermanys  Weimar  Museum  to  1823. 
coottou*  on  view  to  Lobby  D  through  the 
month.  They  were  discovered  to  Dayton. 
Ohio,  and  aelied  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
ertunent  as  alien  property  to  1»47.  A  ape- 
clal  Act  of  Congress  will  return  them  to 
Germany  next  month. 

Special  loan:  SUtty-sli  Prench  patotlngs 
from  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Paul  MeUon  are  exhibited  to  Oallertaa  «» 
through  73. 

ContUulng  exhibition:  Matter  Prints  fom 
tht  Collection  of  the  NatUmal  OaUtry  of  *rt. 
Central  Gallery.    Through  March  1. 

New  reproductions:  Color  Poelcwrds;  Jooe 
van  Cleve,  Hargaretna  Bojhe,  Wife  of  Jirii 
W  Vtzeler;  Modlgllanl.  Gypiy  Woman  with 
Baby,  National  Oollery  of  Art.  View  of  tht 
Sotvnda.  The  Anirew  Ueium  Memorlat 
rountatn.  bi  each.  MaU  orden  under  »1.00, 
add  25i  handling  charge. 

Radio  picture  ot  the  week:  "A  History  of 
Western  rainttny"  u  the  subject  of  the  third 
Radio  Picture  ot  the  Week  series  broadcast 
over  Station  WGMS  during  the  totermlsalons 
ot  the  Sunday  evening  concerU.  Twenty 
National  Gallery  paintings,  ranging  from  the 
era  ot  Ducclo  to  that  of  Plcasao.  will  be  dls- 
cuased  to  chronological  sequence  from  Feb- 
ruary 6  through  June  18.  The  talks  wlU  be 
rebroadcast  on  Wednesdays  at  some  lime  be- 
tween a  and  4  pjn.  over  WGM8-PM.  By  or- 
dering color  reproducUona,  suitable  tor  tram- 
tog,  listeners  can  follow  the  courae  at  home. 
The  reproductions,  on  11"  i  l«"  heavy  paper. 
■  come  with  printed  r<eum*s  ot  the  broadcasts 
to  a  portfolio  cover. 

To  subacrlbe  send  your  name  and  address 
to  Radio  Picture  ot  the  Week.  NstionalGal- 
lery  ot  Art.  Waahlngton.  D.  0.  !I06«.  Orders 
are  taken  only  for  the  complete  set  ot  twenty. 
HM  postpaid;  checks  payable  to  N.G-A.  Pub- 
lications Fund. 

The  Gallery  U  open  on  weekdays  from  10 
am  to  5  P-m.  and  on  Sundays  from  3  pm. 
to  10  p.m.  Admission  Is  tree  to  the  Gallery 
and  to  ail  programs  scheduled.  The  cafe- 
terta  U  open  on  weekdays  from  11  a.m.  to 
4  pjn.  and  on  Sundays  from  4  pjn.  to  7  p.m. 
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KOMMT,   JAKr*«T    »0.   THmOUCH    SUKSAT. 

rcsBVAmT   s 

Painting  oJ  Ui»  wMk:  >  tUmbnjMXt^'lt- 
rortrslt  (WMMIK  Collection)  t«U«rT  « 
5^J«»1.T  Uirooth  8.t>ir<>mT.  12:00  «1<J  1;<». 
Sunday.  3  30  and  0:00.  ,  ,^     -, 

Toar  o(  the  we««:  TtehniqMct  of  tht  D»- 
oralirf  Arts.  Cntral  lobby.  Tueadaj  tbroufli 
Baturday.  1:001  Sunday  a: 30. 

Tout  Ml'Oductlon  10  the  CoUtctlon.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  througb  Saturday.  11:00  and 
>  00;  Sunday.  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Xrt  and  tht  Flood  in  «or- 
,«^.  GufJt  Speoktr.  Prederlrt  Hartt.  Pro- 
leMor  oC  Pme  Arta.  Onlreralty  of  Pennayl- 
»»nla.    Phlladelpbla.    Lecture    HaU.    4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Bit*  SBane.  Soprano; 
Lawrence  Smith.  PianiJ'.  Kaat  Garden  Court. 
1:00. 

MOHiaT,  roaoaai  a.  -maowiB  scttoat. 

rSBBUABT    It 

■  Palntux  oJ  the  wee»:  ■  Corot.  Fill* 
fAvrt  tain  at  Count  C«:U  FKCl-Blunt). 
Gallery  n.  Tueaday  tbrough  Saturday.  ia:0O 
and  a: 00;  Sunday.  3:30  and  8:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  TtchiUqtiet  of  Print 
VaJrin».  Central  Lobby,  Tue«I«y  through 
Saturday.  1:00;  Sunday. a:30. 

Tour-  Jnlrodurllon  (o  Cie  Collectton. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00 
and  3:00;  Sunday.  5:00. 

Sunday  lacture:  PrscHoloyj  ""d  *"■ 
OueJl  jpeoter  Michael  P.  Andrews.  PTofeaaor 
ol  Art  and  Education.  Syracuse  TJnlveralty. 
Syracuse.  Lecture  Hall.  4:00. 

Sunflay  concert:  Roman  Budnyteky,  Pian- 
ist     Bast  Garden  Court.  8:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  OaUery's  educa- 
tional serrtcs  should  be  addreased  to  the 
EducaUonal  Olllce,  T37-4J15,  eitenalon  373. 
All  concert*,  with  Radio  Picture  of  the 
Week  IBtflTinlaaloo  talks,  are  broadcast  by 
Station  WOMS-AM  (STO)  and  PM  (103.5). 

MOHBST,  »«aSCABT  IJ.  TBaOUCB  BONBIT, 

roanaaT  i* 
Fainting  of  the  week:'  Holbein  the 
Younger.  gdiHrd  Vt  at  •  CKtld  (Andrew 
Mellon  Collection).  OaUe(J  40.  Tuesday 
through  Satnrday,  13:00  and  3:00;  Sunday, 
3:30  and  aoo. 

Tour  of  the  week:  larlK  Teclini<jii«i  0/ 
PaMtMf.  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday. 1:00;  Sunday,  3:30. 

Tour:  Infrodurtion  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tund Monday  through  Saturday.  11 :00  and 
3:00;  Sunday,  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Art  and  the  Irrattonat  tn 
Workt  by  BoscFi  and  Goi/a.  Guett  Speaker: 
Jamea  L.  Poy.  M-D..  Profeaeor  of  Psychiatry, 
Ooorgetown  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Waahtngton.  D.C.;  Lecture  Hall.  4:00. 

Sunday  oonoert:  Plore  Wend,  Soprano. 
Reynaldo  Reyea.  Pianist.  Bast  Garden  Court, 
1:00. 


rratot  RetolofiM* 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


OABT   so.   THROUOB   aTTKOST, 

rmaaoABT  ss 

Patnttnv  of  tHe  veelc:  '  Pranks  Clouet. 
"Diane  de  Poitiera"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collec- 
tion). Gallery  41.  Tuesday,  and  Thursday 
through  Saturday.  13:00  and  3:00;  Sunday 
3:30andS:00. 

roi*r  of  the  teeek:  Late  Techniquet  of 
Painting.  Rotunda.  Tuesday,  and  Thursday 
through  Saturday.  1:00:  Sunday.  3:30. 

Tour:  tntroductton  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00  and 
3:00;  Wednesday.  1:00:  Sunday,  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  The  Hermitage.  Leninffrad. 
Guett  Speaker:  Mary  Chamot.  Formerly  As- 
sistant Keeper.  The  TBte  Qaitery.  London. 
Lecture  Ball.  4:00. 

Sundav  concert:  George  Bennetle.  Pianist. 
Aut  Garden  Court.  8:Q0. 


»  11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  tejcta  for 
aale  this  week — 16<  each,  (if  mailed.  gl.OO 
for  4:  order  under  31  00.  264  each,  plua  as« 
bandltng  charge.) 


IN  TBI  BOnSK  OP  RJtPaBSBNTATIVES 

Wednetiay,  Januarn  2S,  li«7 
Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privUeiie  to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  program 
held  Sunday.  January  22,  In  the  Irving- 
ton,  N.J.,  High  School  to  mark  the  49th 
annlTCrsary  of  the  proclamation  of  In- 
dependence by  the  Ukrainian  NaUonal 
Republic.  The  memorable  program  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  W.  Huk.  chairman, 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  branch,  for  Newark.  Irvlngton. 
and  vicinity. 

Over  1  200  persons  were  In  attendance 
to  affirm  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
Ukrainian  Independence.  Believing,  as 
members  of  this  great  democracy,  in  the 
concept  of  Individual  freedom  and  lib- 
erty Americans  of  all  race*  ]oln  their 
good  fellow  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent 
In  mourning  the  tragic  fate  of  the  capUve 
peoples  and  tn  hoping  for  the  restoration 
of  sovereign  Independence  that  the  brave 
Ukrainians  so  gloriously  proclaimed  «9 
years  ago. 

I  am  honored  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  following  protest  resolutions 
adopted  on  this  slgniflcant  occasion  by 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee, 
branch  for  Newark,  Irvlngton,  and 
vicinity. 

The  resolution  follows: 
PaoTMr  RMOLtmoHS  or  tJaaaDOAN  CoHcam 
COMScrrrxs  op  Amssics,  BaaiacB  foa  Nsw- 
saK,  HJ.  »in>  VKiMTrT 
We.  Americana  of  Ukrainian  descent.  o« 
City  ot  Hewark  and  Its  vicinity.  County  of 
Esses.  StaU  of  New  Jersey,  appeal  to  our 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
our  legislatus  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Repr««entatl»ea  of  the  Dnlted 
Statee  to  raise  their  Tolces  In  defense  of  the 
recent  ruthlessly  persecuted  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture by  the  Communist  Government  of  the 
Union  ot  Soyiet  Socialist  Republics  In  the 
so-called  Ukrainian  BSR.  which  Is  only  the 
admlnlstraUve  region  of  the  centrally  ruled 
SoTlet  State.  There  an  Iron-clad  assault  on 
the  culture  and  Intellectual  life  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  U  presently  going  on  with 
an  IntenalBed  furor  of  the  Russian  chauvin- 
ism using  the  means  of  suppression  of  the 
Ukrainian  language  In  the  schools  and  press 
and  by  means  of  arrests.  Imprisonments, 
sentencing  and  deportation  of  the  Ukrainian 
writers,  poets,  and  scholars,  whose  only  guilt 
was  wrlUng  and  speaking  Ukrainian  and  de- 
fending the  Ukrainian  culture  against  the 
mass  harrssament  by  the  oOclal  Soviet 
Russiacation  policy. 

We  ask  our  government  to  speak  up  in  de- 
fense ot  the  rights  ot  the  Ukrainians  to 
<leve)op  their  own  culture  In  their  home  land 
by  direct  talks  with  the  Soviet  leadera  and 
througb  the  channels  of  the  United  Nations 
In  the  name  of  Justice  and  humanity. 

On  this  day  of  23nd  of  January  1M7.  the 
Porty-Nlnth  Anniversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  national  independence  of  Ukraine  and 
eetabltahmcnt  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
DemocraUc  Republic  in  Kylv.  and  the  Forty- 
Eighth  Anniversary  of  the  unification  of  all 
Ukrainian  lands  and  provinces  Into  one  na- 
tional state,  we  take  the  liberty  to  remind 
our  government  and  ail  lu  branches  that  the 
Ukrainian    political    aovereignty    waa    then 


ruthleasly  crushed  by  the  Soviet  government 
by  Bieana  of  military  invaalon  and  the  Inoor- 
poratlon  of  Ukraine  by  force  Into  the  USSR, 
giving  It  the  Ruaslan-mannette  sUtus  of  the 
so-called  Ukrainian  Soviet  SocUllsl  Republic, 
where  the  Russians  have  ruled  since  and  the 
Ukralniana  being  there  the  second  ranked 
subjects  of  the  Bolahevik  regime. 

On  this  oommemorablo  anniversary,  we 
t^ke  the  Uberty  to  remind  our  government 
that  since  that  compulsory  Incorporation  of 
the  Ukraine  our  brethem  and  sisters  there, 
have  been  conUnually  exposed  to  persecution 
both  physical  and  spiritual.  The  Soviet 
regime  had  but  one  end  in  mind  and  it  was 
eitenninaoon  o«  the  Ukrainians  as  a  sepa- 
rate nationality. 

Genocide  was  practiced  by  the  SoyieU  In 
Ukraine  on  a  large  scale.    Maos  arreata.  mass 
Imprisonments,  mass  deportations  to  dlsUnt 
parts  or  the  USSR  snd  mass  eiecuUons,  man- 
made  famine   In   1BJ2-33  and  ruthless  sup- 
preeslon     of    Ukrainian     language,    folklore, 
writing,  poetry  and  scholarship  were  the  chief 
devices  of  the  Soviet-Russian  unoeaalng  drive 
to  "solve"  the  Ukrainian  questlpn.  oC  which 
the  present  mtensiaed  Russlfloatlon  policy 
in  tbe  Ukrainian  88B  Is  only  a  link  In  the 
long  chain  of  Rusaian  policy  toward  the  non- 
Rusalan  nationallUea  m  the  USSR  in  general. 
We  call  to  the  atuntton  of  our  government 
that  the  Russians  did  not  hesitate  to  sup- 
press also  the  religious  life  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  which  has  been  a  factor  In  their  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  development  as  a  sepa- 
rate nauonallly.    Hundreds  upon  thousands 
of  the  faithful  of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
and  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Churches  per- 
ished under  the  athetotic  drive  of  the  Soviet 
rulers,  along  with  several  bishops  and  thou- 
aanda  o*  clergy  of  both  denominations. 

We  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  assert. 
that  during  the  Second  World  War  and  there- 
after the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  fought 
for  yeirs  afalnst  the  Soviets  to  testify  ths 
will  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  live  a  free  and 
Independent  naUonal  life  In  the  tradiUon  ot 
the  23nd  of  January  1813. 

We  recall  the  words  of  the  great  American. 
Abrmham  Lincoln,  that  no  bouse  divided 
agaiiist  Itself  can  long  endure — half  free  and 
half  alave.  In  the  world  of  ours  tyranny. 
persecution  and  oolonlallam  must  bs  abol- 
ished In  order  to  save  mankind  from  a 
catsotropbe.  Hence,  we  appeal  to  our  gov- 
ernment lo  speak  up  in  defense  of  all  those 
anauved  by  the  Sovlat  Russian  colonlaltam. 
Da.  W.  Hux, 

Chairman. 
VOLOOTMTa    Htjarrrtise. 

Secretary. 


January  SO,  1967 
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Ym  Cas'i  Bit  Frieads  M  Votes 

E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

ow  BXZBOm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Tueiifay.  Janvary  It,  19S7 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 29.  llWe.  the  General  Asiiembly  of 
the  United  Nations  organization  defeated 
a  resolution  which  was  designed  to  expel 
Nationalist  China  fixjm  the  organization 
and  seat  Communist  China  in  its  place. 
The  vote  was  57  to  «,  with  17  abstentions 
and  one  absence. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  46  nations 
that  voted  to  seat  Red  China  have,  almost 
without  encepUon.  received  assistance 
under  the  various  foteign  aid  programs 
sponsored  by  the  United  States.  A  total 
of  J37.592. 100,000  has  gone  to  these  coun- 


tries; this  does  not  Include  aid  that  can- 
not be  differentiated  by  country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  breakdown  by  nations  for  the 
period  July  1.  1945,  to  June  30,  1965: 

jniuoit 

AfghanUtas *'2Il, 

AlbalUa "'•• 

Algeria  .. 
Burma  -. 
Burundi  . 
Cambodia 
Ceylon  _. 
Congo  (ex-French) 


ira.9 

lll.o 
7.4 

343.1 

BO.S 

3.4 


the  dally  Rrcoao  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shaU  alternate  wlU)  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  AppendU  and  Daily  Digest 
shaU  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  ot 
the  Ricoan  shaU  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

a  Type  ond  style. — The  PubUc  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  prCTjeedlngs  and  de- 
bates ot  the  Senate  and  House  ot  Representa- 
tives as  furnished  by  the  Offlclal  Reporters  ot 
the  CoHoarsstONAi.  Rrco«i>.  In  7 '4 -point  type: 


when  said  report  or  print  has  been  ptsvlously 
printed.  This  rule  sbaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reporta. 

lOla).  Appendix  to  dailir  Recortf— When 
either  House  haa  granted  leave  to  print  (I) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  ot  a  Mem- 
ber or  to  an  authorlr»d  extension  of  bis  own 
reniarks:  Provided.  Thot  no  addreaa.  apeecb, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subaequenUy 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  ot  a  aesalon  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  Ul  the  Coxcais- 


«-  > ,,  ,      and  aU  matter  included  in  the  remarka  or      „ 

Cuba   ,ii„     sneeches  ot  Members  of  Congresa.  other  than     biom«i.  Ricoan.  _,     .„ 

C«KihoaloT.kto iS-  ?     SS?  own  wordT.  and  all  r^Z  documenU,  10,b)    «a*e^p  o/  '^  •*f.f  ?f" -T?f,*P. 

ind  other  matter  authorixed  to  be  Inserted      pendU  to  the  Co«o.ss«ON^Rxco^  ahall^be 

In  the  RtcoKO  shall  be  printed  In  6)4 -point 

type;   and  ah   rolicalU  ahaU   be  printed   in 

6-polnt  type.     No  italic  or  black  type  nor 

words  in  caplUls  or  smaU  caplUls  shall  be 

used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;   nor  will 

unusual  Indentions  he  permitted.    These  re- 

suicuons  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 


Denniark 

Ethiopia  

Finland 

France 

Ghana 

Guinea    

Hungary ; — : 

Indonesia 

Iraq  

Kenya  

Mall 

Mauritania   

Nepal    

Nigeria    

Norway 

Pakistan 

Poland 

Senegal  

Somalia 

Sudan 

Sweden  

Syrta    

Tanzania .- ....—. 

Uganda — - — — 

UaSJl. 

United  Arab  B«pUblU 

United  Klngdon 

Yemen    

Yugoalavia 

Zambia 

Total  

■Military  aid  rtasaHlwl. 


B33. 1 

343.6 

1SS.4 
9.401.  e 

16S.6 

70.3 

31.6 

>  1483.4 

868.3 

SS.O 

36.7 

16.8 

3.8 

>S«.  1 

180.7 

1.3M.4 

>3M7.3 

648.2 
19.3 
47.4 
8e.8 

108.0 
83.0 
44.0 
17.3 

188.4 

i.oao.a 

8.968.8 
30.1 

3.733.3 
30.3 


made  up  by  successively  tsting  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Omclal  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Bouse, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  aa  poaalbie  throughout 
the  Appendix.    The  sequence  for  each^ouse 


X^^Z-Lrtr-Z  •h-iS:jrl'^"  otKirr-oJ  li^     :^t^oi  »  c'o«,y  -i  po^..  ^eord^ 

documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- ""t  in  which  the  copy  com.,  from 

ductlon  Is  necessary. 


3.  «etum  o/  mamucripl.— When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  (3ovemment  Print- 
ing Offlce  not  later  than  »  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Rxooao  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  to  authorlied  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Rxcoao  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ricoan  ot 


arrangement  in  which  the  copy  ccou.  1 
the    OtBclal    Reporters    ot    the    reapecuve 
Houses.  __  .    „ 

The  omclal  Reporters  of  each  House  thall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  load  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  bs  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  bs  an  ex- 


Sri'^'oVS"rdel"e?;'rS.rmaVJ^r.rt  -     U.:rio-?7ubn;itted  by  a  Member  o,  the  House 


furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight 
'    Tabular    motler— The    manuacript    of 


speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Rxcoan  shaU  be  in  the 
hands  ot  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 
6.  Proof  furnished.— rroota  at 


in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  oxtenalons 
withheld  l>ecauae  of  volume  or  eqtilpment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
ths  CoNGSiasjoKat  Rscoas.  nor  to  Baooina 
leave   to     printed  after  ths  sine  die  adjournment  ol  the 


„      37, 603. 1 


print  "and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur-  Congress                            «„„,_.-,„.  matter 

nlshed  the  day  the  minuicrlpt  U  received  but  11.  isfmale  of  «.r--No  "Jraneous  mtter 

wSrSi  .uhml!t«l  the  louowmg  day.  whenever  In  excess  ,»'  «?„'Sro^SoiSL^Na^^i^» 

poMiible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the  may  be  printed  m  the  Oo>«i!axsMONM.lw»xe 

Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine,  both  otwhl^     plication   of   the   regular   P'«j«-fP   ^  ^'tT^:LX"i^'^^^^^^ 

voted  to  seat  Oommunlst  China,  are  Included      congress.     Advance  speeches  shsll  be  set  in  tend  his  ff°^™  ™''~   „  ,  "TTu^^oti 

-t--^-^       B^lsart.      Mongolia,,  and      ^' ^"^^^r^^^^p^  ^Jt^^^li^^  ^^^^^^tr  •S^ZTo^!^^ 

Sis^thout  ^hiw  publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  Met 

"^i'Votamn^T^ithheldremdrkt.-Uuu^.  muat  be  announced  by  the  JJ^J^,^" 

uscrlpt  or  proofs  hsve  not  been  returned  In  such  leave  is  requested;  ?««  thUl  "J*  Sf," 

time  Vp"^""-?  m  the  P^roce^lngs.  the  not^app^y  J°„  -'^^^J^T ir!".S^?.on 


with     UBSB..     Bulgaria.  „  ..  „ 

Rumania,  received  no  aid  from  the  United 
States. 


LAWS  AND  RtOaS  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CODl   OF  LSWS   0»  THE   UMtTTO    STATES 

■    TTTLX  44,  Sxcnoit  181.  CoxoaisMOHAi. 
Rxcoao;  AxasMoiMircr.  ittli,  contints. 
aKD  DTDixis— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of   the  ar- 
rangement   and    style    of    the    CoMcaas- 
BIONAL  RxcosD.  Bhd  While  ptovldlhg  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reducUon  of  tmnecessary 
bulk,  and  ahaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion ot  an  Index  of  the  C0Ni;aiasI0lial. 
Rxcoao  semimonthly  during  the  seaslona 
ot   Congress   and   at   the  close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  18»8.  c.  23.  I  13.  38  Stat.  803.) 
Trrt.x  44.  Sxctidm  182b.  Sami;   nxos- 
TXATIOMS.  HAM.  ouoxAMS.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Ricosn  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  PrlnUng.    (June  20, 
1038,  c.  830,   12,  48   BUt.    1648.) 
Pursuant  to  th.  foregoing  sUtute  and  In 
order  to  prtjvlde  for  the  prompt  pubUcation 
and  delivery  of  the  ConoaxasioWAi.  Racoas 
the  Joint  Committee  on  PrlnUng  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  sttentlon  of 
Senators.  Bepreaentatlvea.  and  Delegate.  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arraniement  of  the  dally  Reoord.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  content,  of 


Public  Printer  wUl  Insert  the  wonU  "Mr. 
addressed  the  SenaU  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). HU  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rxcoao. 
7.  Thirty-day   limit.- 


-The  Public   Printer 


with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  conununlcatlons  from  State  legls- 
Utures  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  ot  Congresa.    For  the 


shall    not    publish    in    the    Oo»oa«s«oHAt.  purpose,  ot  this  '«e^""'°-  »"',«'*  *^* 

Scoan  an,  speech  or  extension  ot  remark,  printed  in  two  or  more  psru.  v^th  or  wlth^ 

wScrha.  b<^wlthheld  for  a  period  ex-  out  '■"""<>'"' ''~"»'°<!'-^'^"^??f.''!^ 

Ldlng  30  calendar  day.  from  the  date  when  as  a  sUig  e  ex«n«on  end  the  two-p_agj_rule 

lU  printing  was  authorized :  Profidcd.  That  ahaU  apply 
at  the  expiration  ot  each  session  of  Congress 


the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Rxcoao  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Pnnwr  within  that  time:  Prorided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
ot  Congrea.  the  time  limit  shaU  be  10  days, 
unlees  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
greoB  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revlslo».  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

0.  The  Public  Printer  shaU  not  publlah  In 
the  CoHoaxaaJONAL  Rxcoas  the  full  report  or 
print   a<   any   ctxnmlttM   or   subcommittee 


^ .__ ,    The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offlclal 

Riporters'of  theHouse  or  Senate  ahall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  tot  the  CoKOaiamoMAi, 
RxcoKD  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12  OJIcial  Scporlerj  — The  OBcial  Report- 
ers of  each  Bouse  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  hesdtngs  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
sulUble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedlnga. 


PBINTINa   OF  OONORKSSIONAL  RECORD 
KXTBACTS 

It  ShaU  be  Uwful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CowoxaaaiOMAl.  Bxooan.  ths  person 
ordering  the  sams  payinf  ths  oort  tbereDf 
(OB.  code,  Utle  44,  »ec  186,  p.  1»4>). 


SKHATORB  WITH  RESIDENCES 

IN  WASHmOTON 
0„a  i«WM:  SeMte  Offl«  BuUdlng, 
""'"        WMWD««>n.  DO. 
IStnet.  noruiwt  tml-.  otMrwl-  •UUdl 


atten.  Oeorj*  D,  Vt 

Allo».  OO"^  °^— i— »  w«l»  CUeto 
jLDdenon.     OUnton      r-    •  "•"•»  ~ 

rem*. 

Bmrtlett.  E.  I...  AUUM 

B«Tb.  Birch  %..  '»<•----;— 
B«nnett,  W»11*M>  r..  VUK.. 

Bible,  Al*n.  Wew-.t 

Bans,  J.  C«l«b.  Del—- 

Brooke,  ■Swird  W.,  *•••— 
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R«bcrtE.LM 

HCniNSION  OF  RKMABKS 


Ho-.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MiasissiPFi 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiejdav.  January  31, 19S7 

Mr  MONTOOMKRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  le»Te  to  extend  my  rMoarks  In 
the  RiconD.  I  Include  the  foUovrtng  (»in- 
memoratlon  of  the  birthday  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  on  January  19,  1M7,  with  ex(«rpU 
from  Dr.  PTank  Rose,  president  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Benja- 
min H.  Hill: 
ADoaaas  of  Da-  Pas«K  Boas,  KArr*  m™.- 

Ta«K»Tl,VAm*.  PsiarosKT  oe  TBS  Umvo- 

Sm  or  AlJUSMA.  AT  TtJS  KAITA  AlMA  COH- 
VENTXOK    U<   MSMPMia 

Bobeirt  E.  Lee  was  bom  the  son  of  one  of 
Amerloa-s  most  distinguished  Bevolut louary 
heroes.  -Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee.  a  gentleman 
of  impeccable  manners  and  flashing  oonver- 
eatlon.  often  mentioned  as  Washington  s  suc- 
oesaor  and  as  s  member  of  the  Continental 
Oangres  was  the  one  who  eulogised  Ooorge 
Washington  as  •Plrs^  In  war.  flrst  In  peace, 
and  arirt  in  the  hearts  ot  hU  oountrymen  • 
BU  nrst  wUs  had  died  early  and  he  had 
mam«l  the  lovely  Ann  Hill  C»^.  age 
twenty  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  In  Virginia.  This  lovely  lady  was  to 
become  the  mother  of  our  spiritual  founder. 

Roberts. Lee.  ^         .».  *« 

Henry  Lee  did  not  have  the  capacity  to 
retire  to  the  quiet  and  proepero™  life  «d 
K)on  alter  his  marrtsge  to  Ann  Hill  Osrt«- 
be  became  Involved  In  highly  speculauve 
Uind  deals  that  lost  all  ol  the  famUy  resources 
and  brought  embarrasiment  to  many  of  his 
old  Irlends,  among  them  Washington  Monroe 
and  Jefferson.  In  the  summer  of  1813.  he 
left  his  young  wile  and  young  son  to  take  a 
chosen  exile  In  the  Barbwfcje,  never  to  see  his 
fsmUy  again. 

Young  Robert  gave  his  every  stuntlon  to 
his  mother  and  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
grew  into  a  line  young  man.    By  the  end  of 
1823  he  had  completed  the  course  at  Alexan- 
der  Academy   and   enrolled  at  Wert  Point. 
Be  waa  an  outstanding  oadet.  without  de- 
ments and  with  outstanding  marks  In  all 
.ubJecM  taken.    His  eervlce  In  peacetime  vrss 
eicellent  and  on  September  1.  1852,  he  re- 
turned to  Wart  Point  to  become  the  ninth 
superintendent  ot  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.     He  rebuilt  the  Academy  and  In- 
augurated new  courses  and  Instituted  new 
disciplines.     Xn  1856,  Lee  was  ordered  to  Tel- 
es  Md  It  was  SIX  years  Ister  that  he  had  to 
declare  hU  faith  to  the  Union  or  to  Virginia. 
On  April  18.  1881.  Oolonel  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
•ummoned  »  Washington  and  oHered  the 
Command  of  the  Northern  Army  which  be 
declined  with  a  fervent  appeal  that  aU  dlHer- 
encea  between  North  and  South  be  setUed 
without  troope.     General  Scott  asked  for  hU 
Immediate  resignation,  and  a  few  days  later, 
Lee   reluctantly   assumed   command  ot   the 
Northern  VUglnU  troopa. 

The  War  took  Its  heavy  toU  of  Las's  men 
and  hU  vitality,  atul  following  his  surrender. 


be  was  offered  many  opportunities  to  re- 
olalm  fortune,  but  chose  Instead  to  baooens 
president  of  Washington  College.  He  was  so 
respected  by  both  faculty  and  students  that 
they  would  pause  ouUlde  his  home  In  the 
morning  In  the  hope  ol  epeaklng  Uj  him  or 
to  see  him  on  hU  way  to  his  olBce.  Ule  was 
not  to  be  kind  In  the  aftermath,  as  eitrem- 
UU  on  both  sides  were  to  attack  him  until 
his  death.  He  sccepted  his  punishment  with 
courage  and  won  many  strong  friends  snd 
the  praise  of  ouutandlng  men  on  both  sides. 
The  New  York  HersJd,  In  an  editorial,  sub- 
mitted Robert  E  Lee's  name  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  preeldency  of  the  United 
Stateson  July  1.1868.  _.j_„ 

What  was  It  our  rounders  saw  In  Rooen 
E  Lee?  One  cannot  read  the  volumes  thst 
have  been  written  on  hU  life  without  being 
sreatly  moved. 

He  Vfas  a  man  of  great  discipline.  This 
is  seen  In  his  life  even  at  an  early  age— In 
his  care  for  the  wishes  ot  his  parents,  his 
attendance  and  atuntlon  to  hU  BpUcopal 
Church,  his  excellent  mastery  of  subjects 
taken  In  school  and  at  West  Point,  his  de- 
votion to  duty  as  s  soldier  In  the  Mexican 
War  and  later  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Academy.  He  fought  successfully  tor  fowr 
yeare.  outnumbered  four  to  one.  and  with 
tew  ot  the  InstrumenU  of  war.  He  accepted 
defeat  In  honor,  and  refused  great  financial 
fortune  to  return  to  his  native  Virginia  to 
begin  rebuilding  the  lives  of  those  who  would 
become  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  His  sor- 
rows  he  would  not  sllow  to  become  rancor: 
hie  defeat,  not  blttemese;  his  lessee,  not 
helpleasness.  Por  Robert  E,  Lee  and  his 
native  South  there  were  no  MarshaU  Plans 
or  ReconstrucUon  Plnsnce  Corporstlon. 
There  was  no  Point  Ptour  Progrsm. 

He  returned  home  to  teach  hU  boys  the 
manhood  out  of  which  reason  prevails  and 
IntelUgence  conquers.  With  courage  SBd 
wisdom  and  perseverance,  he  started  rebuild- 
ing The  South  was  the  fronUer  and  he  led 
the  wsy  This  U  what  our  founders  eaw  In 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  thU  Is  why  they  gave  us 
our  heritage. 

He  was  s  man  ot  great  character.  Embar- 
raised  by  the  conduct  of  his  father  in  early 
life  poor  in  the  midst  ot  relaUvee  that  were 
rtch.  left  with  the  care  ot  a  mother  lu  m 
health,  and  tempted  by  the  frivolous  ridicule 
of  those  his  own  age.  he  set  his  mind  on 
higher  goals  snd  schleved  most  of  them.  He 
did  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  those  who 
would  destroy  the  Union,  neither  would  he  be 
made  a  party  to  there  who  would  destroy  the 
South  But  he  would  defend  hU  SUte  of 
Virginia.  -He  surrendered  his  slaves  before 
the  War.  Grant  did  not  free  hU  unUl  alter 
the  War  Our  founders  ssw  Justloe.  goodness 
snd  Godliness  In  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  this  U 
our  herttsge. 

Purther  comments  were  made  by  Benjamin 
H.  HlU  commemorating  the  birthday  of 
Robert  E.  Lee: 

"He  was  a  foe  without  hate:  a  friend  with- 
out treachery:  a  soldier  without  cruelty:  and 
a  TlcUm  without  murmuring.  He  was  a 
pubUc  omcer  without  vices,  a  private  cltlien 
without  wrong,  a  neighbor  without  reproach, 
a  ChrlstUn  vrtthout  hypocrisy,  and  a  man 
without  guilt.  He  vraa  a  Caesar  without  his 
ambition.  Prederlck  without  his  tyranny. 
Napoleon  without  his  seiashneas.  and  Wash- 
Ington  without  his  rrwawL" 


A  Tribalc  la  GcdItt  Da(at,  ScMw  mi 
Writer,  of  Be*  Coaaly,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  31, 19S7 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  recently  cxjme  to  my  attention 
an  editorial  and  biographical  sketches, 
published  in  the  BeevlUe  Bee-Plcaytme. 
of  Bee  County,  Tex.,  on  the  death  of  an 
able  writer.  Gentry  Dugat. 

Gentry  Dugat  m-as  bom  on  a  ranch, 
and  after  growing  up  there,  going 
through  school  and  law  school,  obtaining 
a  law  license,  and  becoming  an  assistant 
county  attorney  in  Hidalgo  County,  he 
began  to  serve  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Mc Allen  Monitor:  then  on  the  Donna 
newspaper.  In  Hidalgo  County:  the  Luf- 
kln  Dally  News  In  Angelina  County,  as 
city  editor:  and  then  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

Later  he  was  the  managing  editor  or 
the  Edlnburg  Review,  then  the  city  editor 
of  the  Corpus  ChrlsU  Caller,  and  then 
an  editor  of  the  Cotton  Olnners  Journal. 
In  DaUas.  Thereafter,  he  was  DaUas 
County  purchasing  agent,  but  he  moved 
back  to  Bee  County,  his  native  county, 
to  become  a  reporter  for  the  Bee- 
Picayune,  a  poslUon  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1966. 

With  his  varied  experiences  In  many 
parts  of  Texas,  Gentry  Dugat  was  more 
than  a  reporter,  more  than  a  writer.  He 
was  a  student  and  a  scholar.  He  studied 
the  development  of  writing  from  the 
cuneiform  writing  of  the  Mesopotamlan 
era  through  parchment,  and  through  our 
present  printing.  He  assembled  a  valu- 
able coUecUon  UlustraUng  the  develop- 
ment o(  writing  in  different  languages 
by  the  human  race.  This  collection  he 
donated  to  the  Southwest  Texas  SUte 
College  at  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  the  alma 
mater  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
where  it  is  displayed  in  the  Dugat  Room. 
While  In  his  early  twenties,  he  wrote 
and  published  "A  Ufe  of  Henry  W. 
Grady." 

Gentry  Dugat  was  my  friend.  He  sup- 
ported me  In  my  pollUcal  and  govern- 
mental activities  and  was  wise  In  coun- 
sel energetic  In  action,  diligent  In  his 
advocacy.  I  miss  him;  the  State  of 
Texas  misses  him. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  soul  of  such 
attaliunents  passes  from  our  midst.  It  is 
fitting  that  note  be  taken  of  his  accom- 
plishments and  that  they  be  preierved  in 
a  permiuient  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou 
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a  tfHae  article  from  page  ^otaxBt^ 
^iS^.  of  B«vlUe.  Tex  of  ThundM. 
y^oMXTlO.ltM.  It  l»  entitled -Oentay 
S^t  OU  Editor  of  Bee-Plc.yune.Suc- 
^5,  to  Heart  Attack  Saturday."  M>d 
^^Sen  by  Camp  Ezell.  editor  of  the 
Bee-Picayune. 

•jao  I  tik  unanimous  consent  to  !»»• 
prtnted  to  the  AppendU  of  tbe  RiKO"  »n 
SSS>rlal  from  page  J.  «cUon  C  of  the 
Bee-Picayune  for  February  ">■  !»««■  *" 
Sued  "Many  Heart*  Are  Saddaned 
Throughout  the  Country,"  a  tribute  to 
AS*w  Dugaf.  and  alao  in  an  article 
SSi  pai^  Cl  and  CO  of  the  Bee- 
y^;i!r  enUiled  "Gone.  Not  /or- 
Kotten  •'  all  being  sketches  of.  or  tributes 
to;  the  late  Gentry  Dugat.  scholar,  writer, 
■dtTDcatc.  and  friend. 
^JSiT  beln«  no  objection,  the  Item. 
,„i^^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou.. 

as  loltows:  __  ___  ___. 

"iSScUMM    TO    BMT     AIT«K    S»TOE»T 

(By  Camp  EnU) 

T|r_a^;«M<l  St  hH  home  8»Bir<i»y.  Feb- 
j;.^T^  M  11:30  pm.  .pp«renUy  u  tb. 
l«Kilt  Of  s  b«»rt  ittiCk.  ,„_,.» 

^.  Dut«»t  bad  KBer«l  mi^ni  heart  it- 
ttcto  ,d4  thre«  llglit  •trokei  during  the 
lirt  •rrenl  J~n.  and  »Ithmigh  he  J»^ 
S»T^»«p.itedlT.  Be  """-  ""  '^" '"*??: 
n«>  that  ui  life  OO  ••'^  "»»  Bearing  the 

'°p«i«na  eameea  were  held  Monday  tt  * 
fix.  to  Fliat  Metsodlat  chorcb  at  BavrtU*. 
The  c^BcUtlng  mmlatere  were  the  B«T. 
inarle.  Dunn,  p-tor  of  'V".  "S^'i^ '^ 
San  antonlo.  a  former  paator  of  the  Meth- 
odlat  Chxath  at  Pettua.  and  the  Be'"" 
Wcmot  Bdcoach.  alao  a  former  Pettua  MitJi- 
odlat  Church  paator.  «,._. 

With  lh«  P»m  Chandlar  at  the  Oigas, 
Mia.  OeoTKe  Brown  aang  Abide  With  Me  and 
Where  WeU  Never  Grow  Old.  ^    ^     _ 

pe«u»  Maionlc  Lodgt  No  1508  had  charge 
of  arareeUJe  rltee  Camp  EMll,  a  part-ma««T 
of  BeerUle  Maeonlc  Uxlije.  dellrered  the  ora- 
tion Interment  w««  In  the  Dugat  family 
plot  of  the  Mineral  Cemetery.  Oalloway- 
WUaon  had  charge  of  arrangementa. 

Tba  pahbearexa  at  the  church  were  Ron- 
ald Dodlllet.  OH  Champagne.  Bob  Batea, 
Pred  C  Latcham.  Jr.  Barnard  McWhortar, 
and  Cameron  Devereaui,  Maaonlc  pallhear- 
en  at  the  cemetery  were  C  O.  Barnard.  John 
Pogue.  W.  K.  Baleman.  D.  Paaeolt.  J.  B. 
Vanhooaer.  George  Andereon.  James  Beau- 
ehamp.  and  Doyle  Parlter. 

Kamed  sa  honorarj  pallbearers  were  Camp 
SzaU  Dr  Scott  McNeill,  St..  NorrU  Blder, 
Orady  Harrlaon.  Inln  McWhorter,  Judge 
Ous  Matnnglj.  and  DavU  Delonj.  all  of  Bee- 
TUle.  and  John  Shaw.  Kenneth  Leggett.  Rer. 
J  C.  Horton.  Joe  Wroten.  Pern  Harris,  and 
J.  V.  Witt,  all  of  Pettus. 

Ocntry  Dugat  waa  bom  on  a  ranch  near 
Mineral  on  AprU  26.  ia»5.  a  eon  of  Charles 
Alexander  Dugat  and  Martha  Olzabeth 
^Page)  Dugat,  pioneer  eettlers  of  Bee 
County. 

He  attended  A.  C  Jones  High  School  three 
jeara.  hut  graduated  from  Mineral  High 
Bchool.  He  attended  a  preparatory  school  In 
Austin,  then  entered  Cumberland  University 
Law  School  In  Tennessee,  where  he  graduated 
SFtth  a  law  degree.  He  obtained  a  license  to 
wractice  law  to  Texas  and  established  an  of- 
fice to  McAllsn,  where  he  6er?ed  as  assist- 
ant county  attorney. 

The  McAllen  Monitor  editor  was  abort  of 
help  one  day  and  aaked  Mr.  Dugat  to  report 
an  Important  meeting  for  the  newspaper. 
The  editor  Uked  the  story  so  well  that  ha 
aSeied  Mr.  Dufat  a  potftloo  on  tba  lepor- 
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tortal  staB.    Mr.  Dugat  waa  >o  wen  pleaaed 

with  the  Ufe  of  a  JournaUit  that  he  ahan- 
doned  the  pr&cUce  of  law.  — „_. 

Later  Mr.  Dugat  wort«J  •»  «>•  D^" 
ne-spaP^-  tB«  went  to  th.  lolOn  DaUy 
Kews  as  city  editor.  After  aerrtog  two  ywra 
Ul  that  capacity,  he  waa  offered  a  poaltlon 
as  reporter  for  the  Dallas  News,  and  ha 
changed  Jobs  for  the  experience  that  It  would 
dn  him'  Be  waa  caUed  by  the  publlahoia 
^  the  Bdjnburg  Review  and  asked  to  assume 
the  dutlee  of  managing  editor,  and  he  con- 
verted the  weekly  newepaper  ,toto  a  dally 
publication.  Later  he  lerved  «s  city  editor 
of  the  Oorpua  ChrUU  Caller,  and  sUll  Uler 
be  was  editor  of  the  Cotton  Otonera  Journal 
to  DaHaa.  ^_ 

Mr  Dugat  served  as  Dallaa  c»unty  pur- 
chasing agent,  which  took  him  out  of  the 
loumallsm  Held  for  a  few  years.  However, 
to  194«  be  felt  both  the  eaU  of  newapaper 
work  and  the  anUclpaled  thrlU  of  Uvtog  at 
the  ranch  home  where  he  was  bom  near 
Mtoeral.  He  moved  back  to  Bee  County  and 
became  OU  editor  and  reporter  for  the  Bee- 
Picayune  a  poalUon  he  held  untU  his  death. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Lena  Roes  on 
November  1«,  1M8.  to  Port  *orth.  and  Mr. 
and  Mia  Dugat  made  the  move  to  the  ranch 
between  Pettua  and  Mtoeral  shorUy  after 
their  marriage.  They  Uved  on  the  ranch 
until  a  few  years  ago.  when  they  moved  to 
Pettus.  because  of  Mr,  Dugafa  Unpaired 
health 

Mr  Dugat  aerved  with  the  United  Btatea 
Army  to  World  War  I.  although  he  did  not 
serve  overseas.  He  waa  a  lifelong  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  chaplain  of 
Pettus  Masonic  Lodge  at  the  time  of  hU 
death,  and  was  a  S3nd  Degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason  and  a  member  of  Alzafar  Shrtoa  to 
Ban  Antonio.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Pet- 
tus Rotary  Club. 

During  the  Bee  County  Centennial  cele- 
bration to  UM,  Mr.  Dugat  took  the  lead  to 
organising  the  Bee  County  Hlstorlca]  Com- 
mLalon,  and  served  as  Its  president  for 
several  years,  letJrtng  of  his  own  voUtlon. 
He  was  sttU  a  member  of  the  organisation 
at  the  time  he  passed  away. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Lena,  of  Pettus: 
a  daughter  Mrs.  J.  «.  Bullen  of  Oospua 
Chrlstl:  two  granddaughters.  Barbara  BuUen 
of  Corpus  Chrlstl  and  Dtane  Dugat  of  Daw- 
aonvllle.  La.,  and  two  giandsons.  Johnny 
Bullen  and  Arthor  Bullen  of  corpus  OhnsU. 
Seven  nieces  snd  one  nephew  also  survive. 

This  wniar  first  met  Gentry  Dugat  at  the 
opening  of  school  to  BeevlUe  to  September. 
1910.  Gentry,  a  lad  of  16  years,  came  to  thia 
city  to  start  his  high  school  work.  (Tilers 
were  only  11  grades  at  that  time  ) 

Ah  of  the  itudenu  were  amased  at  the  un- 
uaual  fiow  of  beautiful  Ingllsh  that  came 
from  the  mouth  of  this  youth  from  the  vU- 
lags  of  Mtoeral.  We  called  him  the  •walk- 
ing dictionary.'  He  did  not  employ  rare  oe 
obsolete  words  that  the  studenU  could  not 
understand,  but  rather  he  always  seemed  to 
have  at  his  command  an  easy  ripple  of  choice 
and  fitting  worda  that  oompletelj  eipreeoed 
the  thoughts  that  were  in  his  mtod. 

Gentry's  vocabulary  was  sn  Insplrstlon  to 
ma  and  to  all  of  the  studenU,  and  he  en- 
couraged aU  of  ua  to  Improve  our  BngUah. 

The  taacher— Prof.  J.  A.  RIaenhoover— 
placed  Gentry  and  thia  writer  at  a  double 
deak,  and  we  remained  deakmatas  untU  the 
end  of  the  first  semester,  when  I  passed  toto 
.the  lUnth  grshe. 

Gentry  showed  me  an  adverUsement  to 
the  BeevUls  Picayune  which  stated  that  they 
wanted  a  boy  to  learn  the  newspaper  trade. 
I  took  the  Job.  and  that  began  my  newspaper 
care«r.  Gantry  alao  started  Moerls  Prank. 
sports  ediujr  for  the  Houston  Chronicle,  as 
a  reporter,  and  Mr.  Prank  wrote  a  feature 
atory  to  the  Chronicle  giving  him  credit  for 
ateering  lUm  toto  JounuUlsm. 

Gentry  Dugat  waa  geoarous,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  and  willing  to  share  with  others. 
Ba  bad  a  clean  mloo,  and  when  he  told  a 


story   It  was  ona  that  any  man.  woman  or 
child  oould  hear  and  appeeclaU. 

Although  he  slowed  down  the  last  few 
years  of  hU  life.  Gentry  bad  been  a  proUflc 
writer  sa  well  as  an  eloquent  speaker. 

Throughout  his  me.  Gentry  had  many 
hobbles.  During  the  last  decade  he  centered 
his  attenuon  on  the  study  of  Mexican  arche- 
ology and  the  collecting  of  artlfacu  In  Mexi- 
co. He  made  several  tnpa  to  Mexico  City  and 
brought  back  many  totereattog  Itams.  He 
gave  one  collection  of  antiquities  to  the 
southwest  Texas  State  College,  and  the  Bg- 
urea  were  effectively  disptayed  to  a  place 
called  the  Dugat  Room. 

Mr  Dugat,  was  a  collector  of  books,  snd 
hla  library  at  hU  home  waa  aomethtog  un- 
usual to  visit.  He  had  many  rare  and  val- 
uable volumea.  • 

Aa  a  young  man.  Gantry  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Henry  W,  Orady,  the  brUllant 
writer  and  speaker  who  made  the  Atlanta 
ConstituUon  famous.  Gentry  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  Grady's  life  and  wrote  and 
publlahed  a  book.  The  Life  of  Henry  W. 
Orady,  when  he  w«a  to  his  early  'aoa.  When 
he  and  Mrs.  Dugat  visited  AtlanU  s  few  years 
ago  they  visited  a  daughter  of  the  famoua 
newspaper  man,  and  a  close  friendship  was 
generated  between  the  three. 

Gentry  waa  unusually  ktod  to  children  and 
polite  to  women.  He  had  a  tender  heart  for 
elderly  people,  and,  for  that  matter,  tot  any- 
one who  was  depressed  or  Ul. 

Gentry  and  I  did  not  always  agree,  espe- 
cially on  pollUca,  but  we  did  not  let  this 
divergence  of  opinion  affect  our  friendship 
of  more  than  half  a  century. 

Gentry  Dugat  was  one  of  a  ktod.  There 
was  no  one  else  like  him.  Be  waa  an  to- 
dividual.    He  was  Oentry  Dugat  I 


GOMS,  Noi  POacorrXJ* 
Pnrca  February  7.— The  Death  Angel 
took  from  our  midst  Saturday  night  about  11 
o'clock  the  triand  0«  all  manktod.  Gentry 
Dugat.  Por  quite  sometime  Gentry  had  been 
suffering  from  heart  attacks,  and  perhaps 
other  allmenta,  but  he  never  gave  up.  When 
ba  needed  medical  attention  it  waa  a  severe 
Uial  for  him  to  have  to  obey  ordera.  He 
wanted  to  ba  up  and  doing,  and  be  usually 
dUl  Juat  that.  But  when  stricken  Saturdsy 
sventog,  that  waa  Uie  last  and  final  call. 

Oentry  waa  bora  near  the  Mtoeral  com- 
munity almost  11  years  ago.  Ba  was  a  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  end  Mia.  C.  A.  Dugat.  and 
the  last  of  a  family  of  13  children.  It  was 
trtUy  wonderful  to  see  the  devotion  that  he 
fait  tor  the  membets  of  his  family.  Be  would 
drive  miles  to  eee  any  member  of  his  family 
who  might  be  sick  or  needed  hU  advice  or 
help.  Be  waa  tree  with  his  money.  When- 
ever a  call  of  any  ktod  waa  made.  It  was 
almost  a  certato  fact  that  Oentry  would  re- 
apond  wlUwut  bealtation. 

People  of  aU  agaa  were  his  friends— regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  color.  Seldom  a  Sun- 
day went  by  that  he  was  not  to  ills  pew 
at  church.  He  loved  to  stog.  especially  the 
old  songs  that  were  so  dear  to  his  heart,  snd 
now  his  rich  bass  voice  hss  been  added  to  the 
heavenly  choir.    How  he  wiU  be  missed. 

Gentry  enjoyed  newspaper  work,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  Ufe  was  given  to  It.  At 
the  Ome  ol  his  paasing  he  wss  oil  and  agri- 
culture editor  for  the  Bee-Plcayime.  He  was 
alao  Intereeted  In  ranching  and  stock  raising. 
The  old  Dugat  home  was  a  part  of  his  hold- 
ings, and  when  he  was  sway  In  other  clues 
working,  he  would  come  regularly  each  sum- 
mer for  a  community  get-together  at  the  old 
home  place.  What  fun  he  would  have  I 
pnends  snd  lelsUves  from  far  and  near 
would  come  with  covered  dishes  which  they 
spread  at  noonume  out  under  the  trees,  and 
there  everyone  would  feast.  Sometimes  he 
would  have  some  contesu  with  sttractlve 
prizes  and  then  when  "dinner  "  was  over  pic- 
tures would  be  taken  and  stogtog  would  be 
enjoyed.     Such  gathertogs  were  his  delight 


,nd   were   continued   untU    he   returned   to 

-at,  his  hoena  hers  permanenUy. 

He  was  especially  intertwted  in  srehaeoJ- 
^  and  the  June  ii.  li>«8,  San  AntonW  Kl- 
Sis  carried  a  nice  write-up  about  him  and 
KTchoaen  bobby  written  by  A^h"  J^; 
itmha.  The  ust  paragraph  WM  a  statement 
SSe  by  Gentry  which  certainly  applies  to 
STvery  own  Ufe.  It  waa  concamtog  some 
S^blToollecUon  that  fie  was  explaining  » 
5r  Mocxygemba  when  he  said,  "Although 
ihi»  oeople  are  gone,  they  left  their  mark 
;^^TJSr<rth.  earth  that  I.  pracUcall, 

'i^^v'o^^toclud.  hi.  wi...  Mrs.  L«ia  Dugat. 
a  dS>Sr.  Mra  Margaret  nixabeth  Bullen. 
^mTchriaU,  four  gntodchUdren  seven 
S^   on.   nephew    and    a    boat   of    other 

"^;^  were  held  to  the  Plrst  Methodist 
Church  to  Beeville.  Monday,  Pebruary  T  at 
4  pin.  with  the  Rev.  Charlea  Dunn  pastor 
of  the  Pettus  Christian  Church,  conducUng 
S.  service.  H.  wm  assisted  by  the  R«X 
K  Mack  OC  San  Antonio  and  the  Bev.  Leo 
Boss  of  Edcouch.  Burial  vras  In  the  Mineral 
cemetery  to  the  family  plot  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Oalloway-WUson  Puneral  Ho=«  "l 
BasvUla     Masona   bad    charge    of    the    last 

""ras  many  friends  of  the  deceased  offer 
dnoere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved. 


Mairr  Rzaata  Aa*  Barmnraa 
THaouoHO'ffT  Twa  Oocwtt 
Nothing  U  permanent  eioept  change.  And 
change  has  agato  coma  to  the  ofllces  oftha 
Bee-Plcayuna  We  are.  of  oouiaa.  '•'"f^ng 
to  the  pasalnf  from  the  scaoe  of  our  oU  and 
sgrtculSirsdltoc.  Oentry  Dugat,  Saturday 

Ul  Dugat  waa  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  as  such  pracUced  an  unfailing 
courtesy  toward  Udlea  of  all  agea.  He  had 
the  bleaslng  o<  an  toquUtog  mtod  and  his 
consequent  toterest  to  many  and  varied  fields 
kept  him  studying  conttouoosly.  He  par- 
ticularly loved  encyclopedias  and  almanaca 
and  kept  a  generous  supply  of  various 
editions  where  he  oould  refer  to  them  when- 
ever neceaaary.  

HI.  interest  to  history  waa  well  known,  and 
the  Bee  County  Hlatorlcal  CoinmlaalOD  mi 
be  among  those  who  enlsa  him  moat  He 
recently  became  an  avid  fan  of  tralna  and 
nothing  was  more  fun  for  hun  than  readtog 
accounU  of  the  old  steam  engtoe. 

His  love  of  children  and  young  folks  kept 
him  young.  No  child  ever  entered  the  Bee- 
Picayune  office  unnoticed  by  him.  A  high- 
light of  hla  day  would  be  to  guide  a  tour  of 
the  newspaper  plant  for  groups  of  wide-eyed 
and  somewhat  aweatrlcteo  youngsters  from 
schooU  and  varloua  youth  organlsationa  from 
over  the  cotinty. 

Oentry  vras  also  noted  for  his  unusually 
large  vocabulary  and  his  ability  to  use  It 
either  on  his  feet  or  oo  the  written  page. 
Once  we  took  a  story  back  to  him,  commenl- 
ing  that  it  could  have  been  written  In  much 
more  concise  form  and  In  simpler  langtiage. 
ao  that  everyone  could  more  easily  under- 
atand  it.  He  replied  that  If  he  encouraged 
even  one  person  to  consult  a  dictionary,  he 
would  consider  it  a  major  feat.  He  added 
that  the  good  Lord  gave  ua  an  eloquent 
native  tongue  and  that  "we  ahould  always 
strive  to  excel  to  lu  uaage. 

Mr  Dugat  should  hsve  been  given  tna 
tlUe  "Mr.  Democrat  of  Bee  County,"  for  he 
dearly  loved  his  poUUcal  party  and  workad 
to  Ita  behalf  whenever  the  opportunity  oc- 
curred. Ha  sometlmss  sdmlttod  a  better 
candidate  could  havs  been  the  party  choice, 
but  he  still  aald  that  tf  kls  own  brother  were 
runntog  for  office  on  another  ticket,  be 
wouldn't  gM  hla  vota  Thaa,  through  ah 
types  of  poUtlcal  weathic,  ha  loyaUy  voted 
the  straight  ticket. 

Although  born  and  reared  to  Bea  Oounjy, 
Chmtry  had  wandend  to  othar  dtle.  to  his 
•ariy  Ufa.  hut  when  he  befaa  to  feel  the  call 


of  hla  natfvw  land  again,  ha  ivtuiiMd  hwa  !• 
yean  ago  and  aettled  down  for  good. 

Ha  waa  a  l^aat  beUever  to  tbesoU.  and 

a  staunch  sdvooaU  of  agriculture  to  ah  its 
many  aKiecta.  Parmtog.  ranching.  aoU  oon- 
servaoon  and  related  subjects  were  his  dlah, 
and  under  his  leadership  In  those  fields,  the 
B«e-Picayuns  acquired  many  prtsea  from 
agrlctUtural  and  preas  sssoclaUons.  Ths  oU 
industry  alK>  received  his  Intense  scruttoy, 
and  his  weekly  column  was  eagerly  awaited 
by  many  auhscnbeia  both  to  and  out  of  the 

^  In  the  last  few  years,  he  had  a  choice  to 
make  Be  could  have  become  a  seml-tovalld 
and  perhaps  Uved  aeveral  years  longer,  but 
being  a  man  of  action,  this  was  out  of  the 
oueation.  He  attended  the  Masonic  Lodge 
meetings  to  Pettus  by  betog  hoisted  up  the 
steps  to  the  hall  and  helped  downstairs  after 
each  meeting.  Be  made  them  all  to  all  kinds 
of  weather  Be  alao  followed  the  PeUua 
schools  teams  to  their  games  all  over  South 

'Sitry  made  a  poor  patient.  Us  doctor 
Mid.  for  he  would  not  daUy  long  to  the  bos- 
pltttl  foUowtog  an  attack,  after  he  "^<>  ba 
oould  get  to  hla  feet  once  again,  ma  de- 
clalon  when  he  realised  hU  lalltog  health, 
must  not  hare  coene  oa*ly,  for  he  was  a  man 
who  loved  Ufe  and  enjoyed  every  mtoute 

Over  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  Oentry  had 
developed  an  Interest  in  archaeology  and  his 
excursion  to  Mexico  were  the  highlight  of 
hla  vacatlona.  Just  last  strauner.  when  a  trip 
to  the  hoepllal  had  threatened  to  cancel  hla 
long-awaited  vacation  plans,  he  Ignored  hU 
doctor's  and  frlenda'  advice,  boarded  the 
t»to  with  hla  loyal  wile  by  hla  aide,  and  off 
thay  went  south  to  the  border  to  have  a 

*°T?ie  BM-Pioayune  Is  richer  by  far  by  hav- 
ing had  Mr.  Dugat  on  Itt  Stan  tbet  18  years. 
XSl  for  that  matter,  eo  U  everyone  with 
whoin  he  came  to  contact.  He  "s  a  man 
who  wm  be  sorely  missed  by  every  resident 
o<  Bee  County. 


Matt— S*  Met 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBE3 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or  laxsa 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueidav.  January  31. 19t7 
Mr  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  csil  to  the  attention  of  House  Mem- 
bers an  article  entlUed  "The  Challenge 
of  ZIP  Code  Can— and  Must— Be  Met 
written  by  Mr.  Emanuel  Cohen  of  Mali- 
gn Inc  Syosset.  N.Y,  No  suW«t  1. 
more  complicated  than  the  Post  «Bce 
Department's  mandatory  reflulremait 
that  bulk  mailers  presort  their  mall  Dy 
ZIP  code  sequence.  Business  firms  are 
being  asked  to  do  the  sophisUcated  m^ 
acheming  ta»k  performed  since  Prank- 
to'i  day  by  postal  clerka.  WeU  over  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  has  been  spent 
by  300,000  bulk  mailers  to  add  the  Bve- 
dlirtt  ZIP  numbers  to  their  nameplatea 
and  computer  tapes.  In  addltloii  to  that 
tremendous  cost,  business  mailers  are 
betog  called  upon  to  spend  qulU  lar^e  ad- 
ditional sums  to  presort  their  maU  by 

ZIP  code  sequence.  

Mr.  Cohen,  a  former  postal  woriei^ 
now  in  private  business,  la  the  foremort 
expert  on  the  handling  of  ZIP-coded 
maa    The  House  Post  OfBce  and  aril 


Benice  Cofninlttee,  of  which  I  am  a 
nmnber,  hai  had  the  distinct  privllece 
of  hearing  his  testimony  on  the  ZIP  code 
program.  Moreover,  a  subcommittee 
visited  Mailmen.  Inc..  some  months  ago 
to  learn  Just  how  dlfllcult  and  expensive 
It  will  be  for  mailers  to  comply  with  the 
mandatory  order.  Mr.  Cohen  wss  also 
generous  enough  to  Invite  top  postal  olB- 
cials  to  view  his  operation-  Much  was 
learned  from  these  rialts. 

Inasmuch  as  Individual  Members  win 
be  hearine  from  constituents  about  the 
compleitlties  of  mandatory  ZIP  coding. 
Mr  Cohen's  article  on  the  subject  will  be 
of  great  value  to  all  concerned  with  the 
problem. 

The  article  follows: 
T»«  CHAuaNoa  or  ZIP  Coi«  Can— *K» 
Movr — Ba  Mar 
(By  Emanuel  Ooiien) 
The  second  phase  of  ZIP  Code  ts  at  hand. 
Until  now.  moat  of  us  to  dUect  mall  have 
been  concentrating  oo  addtog  ZIP  nmnbers 
to  the  addreo  without,  unfortunately,  giving 
too  much  thought  to  phaae  two,  the  sorung 
and  sacking  of  mall  to  »-dlglt  sectlonaj  cen- 
ters and  &-dlgtt  direct  sacks  The  »-dlglts 
represent  either  s  single  2aP  '^^°'  J™ 
cerrter  delivery  station  of  the  mulO-ZJPdty 
The  time  has  come  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  many  things.  Some  of  us.  and 
particularly  those  of  us  who  hsve  lerved  on 
the  unofficial  Harry  Maglnnis  Technical  Ad- 
rtsory  C-ommlttee,  have  been  misrepresented 
aa  obstrucUonlsU.  as  betog  opposed  to  ZIP 
Oode  and  to  progrtea.  The  facts  ar»  that 
we  "ObstrucUonlsU"  may  be  the  beat  frlands 
the  Post  Office  has.  UnUke  the  eyoophanta 
with  their  horse  bUnders  who  have  said  an 
automatic  "-yes"  to  snythlng  proposed.  It  has 
been  the  so-called  obstructlonliU  who  have 
advocated  proper  tools  to  work  with  and  a 
prjper  time  allowance  to  which  to  apply  ths 

We  would  remind  those  of  you  who  are 
now  discovering  the  oompUcaOans  of  the 
new  sacking  and  sccttog  requirements  ttat 
this  was  pototed  out  to  chart  form  to  testi- 
mony before  ths  Olsen  subcommittee  about 
a  year  and  a  ball  ago  and  that  the  validity 
of  thia  chart  haa  not  been  refuted  to  thia 
day  In  that  same  teatlmony  we  eodocssd 
ZIP  oode  ss  s  soluaon  to  the  totemal  prob- 
lems of  the  Post  Office  and  oOered  teatlmony 
about  applying  these  prtoclpiea  of  ZIP  Oode 
aa  far  back  aa  l»4fl.  We  cannot  l>ut  wonder 
about  thoae  among  us  who  n»uth  stirring 
generaliUea.  oOer  no  aoluUona,  answer  no 
flUesUons  and  help  no  csie. 

Now  the  "obstructionists-  are  back  agato. 
ThU  time  our  hope  la  that  we  can  sflilato 
some  of  the  problems  ws  are  faced  with. 
Divmx  Liara  mro  six  caracoaiaa 
The  facts  are  that  to  order  to  maU  at  bulk 
tates  we  must  reaUie  that  the  sorttog  and 
sacklkg  requuemenu  sre  paramount  and  that 
Uata  wlU  have  to  be  prepared  to  accordance 
with  theee  roqulrementa  If  their  use  is  to 
remain  economlcslly  feasible.  Based  on  the 
amount  of  handUng  required,  we  have  divided 
fnUy-Z/P  Coded  list*  toto  six  categories. 

Vl?e  do  not  say  that  these  six  categonee 
are  definitive.  We  are  open  to  all  suggestions 
What  v»e  are  etrlvtog  for  U  a  standard  no- 
menclature to  apply  to  lists  so  that  porchaa- 
ei*  will  know  that  no  matter  from  whom 
theae  llsta  are  secured  (vrhether  direct  or 
from  a  Ust  broker)  the  Ust  categcsy  wiU 
automatically  todlcate  to  the  purchaser  how 
compucated  the  eoettog  win  be  and  enable 
him  to  properly  svaluau  hia  total  jwckage 
cost. 

Category  ont.    ZIP  aamerical  seqiicaes 

This  is  the  eaalsat  type  of  Ust  to  sort  and 

sack.     TheoretlcaUy,   it  ahoald   not  reqtdrs 

SiS  than  one  aack  at  a  Uina  to  handle  the 

list.   Itlsthecloaestsqutv^enttothshand- 
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u  oppo«cl  to  60  Mcto-one  foe  e«B  •»» 
undw  Iht  old  •yuMm. 

*■     ^^  rttiM  in  num«rtcol  KQU«nce 

Th.™  m«  >  numb«  of  wmyi  to  »rt  Md 

J^Sonll  o«>t«r.  ar.  geographic  b,  drflnltlo^ 
i7i.  n«-,«=arf  to  UM  a  Mt  of  aack  racia  when 

rZ,^w  «>ck  tor  aach  .ecUon  ot  the  •«««> 
wtST^rtS^  Thu.  Alabama  would  miuUJ 
SS^iricU.  CaUXomla  would  Ut.  31  and, 
Utah  would  need  only  B. 

It  would  be  adrtaable  to  have  an  """"""/J 

S?,  aa  Tou  come  to  It.    Thl.  r«iul«i  alot 
S  floor  ^.  man,  racb.  etc   and  •.  .lower 
tlian  working  a  Category  One  lurt. 
Cat.Bor»  three.  Alph^-Oto  IU«  <»<»*  mu«i- 
ZIP  eme$  «  raiuJom  leqiience 
KTerrtiln*  duouaaed  In  Category  Tun  a.|j- 
plSTto  ^tlon.  however,  the  !  14  muW- 
STcttle.  mu«  be  pieced  <«'»"'•  ^^ 
digit..     In  a  repreaent^uve  national  11«.  toe 
iu  mulU-ZIP  due.  can  be  a.  much  a.  »% 
of  the  llat.     ObTloualy  the  proceealng  of  thw 
^  takaa  mora  ume.  requlrea  more  work  and 
wUI  mutMiTUr  ooat  more. 
Catecorw   /our.    src    {eeetional   center   t*- 
ciHty)  ttquence 
■nit  to  »  Uat  ttiat  U  already  by  S  dl^ta. 
^j*  otao*  muat  now  be  aorted  down  to  the 
UntWO^ns  toe  Uie  aecUonal  cenUr  facility 
o,  tb*  mulO-ZIP  dty  for  proper  tying  ana 


Category  /Ire.  Sl»«  lequence 
j^a  the  namea  for  each  atate  are  together 
but  tha  oltlea  are  In  random  aequence.  Bach 
•  U«t  rwiulroa  two  full  hMidllnga.  The  lint 
budllug  la  by  a  dlglu.  tHua  reducing  the  bat 
to  a  Oateaory  Four.  The  aacond  handUng  la 
^  the  laat  two  dl«lU  within  the  SCP  or  the 
multl-ZIF  dty. 

Category  sis.  Random 
Theoreuoally.  thla  require*  three  full  ban- 
dUnc>'  the  Brat  by  atate  reducing  to  a  Cote- 
mory'rue:  aeoondly.  each  at«te  la  aorted  to  S 
Slgttt.  becotning  a  Category  foar:  and  fl- 
naUy  each  SCF  or  mulU-ZIP  city  la  aorted  by 
tba  laat  two  dlglta  and  Uad  and  aacked.  It 
BWt  be  realmed  that  every  ahop  muat  aatab- 
lUh  Ita  own  mternal  procedure,  to  ahcrtan 
ttia  number  of  handilngB  without  aacrlllolng 
proper  banailng  of  the  mail. 

WBT  paoxLCfB  aanx 

Vo  to  DOW  eyt«7  U«t  w»  >»"  ••«>  '"'  *" 
toto  on.  of  theM  aU  oatagorlea.  Thar,  are 
nrlattooa.  For  example,  the  Urt  that  nm* 
frcm  Alabama  to  Wyoming  but  la  In  numen- 
0.1  aaqumoe  wltMn  aach  atate  la  aOU  a  Cel«- 
fOryOtullat. 


CaaMrti  of  Reived  G«B- Cwtu  E.  UMay 
W  Wu  ia  VidBtH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  w>uTH  CAaoi.n«a 
DJ  THE  SBWATK  OP  TBI  UNITED  STATES 

Tuadoy,  January  3i,  19i7 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
El  Paso  Times  of  January  21.  1967.  con- 
tains an  Associated  Press  article  which 
quotes  retired  Oen.  Curtis  E.  KMay  on 
the  conduct  ol  t»ie  war  tn  Vietnam. 
General  LeMaj  1»  one  ot  the  best  «en- 


erala  this  country  has  produced.  He  ta 
more  free  to  speak  out.  now  that  »ie Jb 
reUred.  I  commend  his  remarks  to  the 
careful  study  of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanlmoua  consent  that  tne 
arUde  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoai). 
as  follows: 

Iftom  the  II  Paao  Time.,  Jan.  31,  1»«T| 

LcMat    Sara     Uimm    SraTM    Most    wm 

Waa  aoicx 

WA»HiM0TOr.-B*tlr«l  oen.  ,  Curtu  I. 
LeMay.  calling  for  a  .tapped  up  air  and  naval 

™olo.  bit  to  win  the  VletoMi  war  "and  win 

"2;SS;^'who  waa  Air  ro,«  chief  of  taB 
from  Jun.  lB»t  until  January  '»«■  r^J?" 
h^    of    trying    to    negotute    with    North 

""•"^only  thing  I  can  aee  I.  a  mUltajy 
Tletory  To  pull  out  of  Vietnam  now  would 
mS^that  dS«na  ot  Vl.tn.ma  would  bn>.k 
Mt  .11  over  the   world.   ImmedUtely,     he 

"Snay,  now  a  prlvit.  eltlien  who  »y.  be 
to  d«ply  concerned  about  hla  nation  a  de- 
feni«r  wa.  Interviewed  during  a  brief  vtolt 
here. 

"I  luit  cannot  .tomach  planning  a  long 
drawn  out  war  in  the  jungto.    If.  inhumane. 

That,  not  the  way  to  do  It."  

■■I  Me  no  chance  of  drawing  tbeee  people 
to  the  conference  ttble.  Even  If  we  did  ne- 
loUate.  I  dont  think  It  would  atop  the  war 
unleaa  we  completely  gave  In  •°f/«°°™; 
plUbed  none  of  our  obJecUve.  to  protect  tne 
free  people,  of  BoulheMt  Aala  " 

"wTiie  at  war.  We  ought  to  conduct  an 
eOdent  military  operation."  „,.,„-„ 

"It  la  not  our  aim  to  Invade  North  Vletnarn 
or  deetroy  North  Vietnam.  Wliat  we  want 
to  do  la  atop  them  from  OMTylng  out  their 
agKreaslon." 

•It  looks  Uke  the  only  way  to  do  It  U  to  get 
down  to  the  direct  dMtrucUon  of  their  capa- 
bility to  do  thU,  or  at  leut  go  a  long  way  to 
convlnM  them  we  are  going  to  do  It. 

■I  would  do  thla  with  air  and  naval  power 
rather  than  put  our  people  In  the  Jungle. 
Certainly  there  would  have  to  be  »me  land 
Bghtlng.  but  I  would  do  aa  little  ot  It  a. 

^°lk  calling  for  the  progreMlve  deatrucuon 
of  North  Vletnameee  .upport  and  .upply 
baaea  LeMay  »ld  he  would  «art  by  doatng 
the  port  of  Haiphong,  and  other  porta. 

WhUe  not  ruling  out  the  poMlblllty,  I^Xay 
said  he  doeant  think  hla  propoaala  would 
bring  on  a  world  war. 

"I  dont  think  World  War  in  wUl  oome  on 
due  to  the  a»p  In  North  Vietnam."  he  .aid. 
-I  dont  think  tJie  BuMlani  are  rtupld  enough 
to  do  thto. 

"Tb.  OblneM  may  not  be  quite  aa  rtable, 
but  I  dont  think  they  are  In  a  poaltlon  to 
take  ua  on  In  an  all-out  war  now." 

Since  retiring  after  Si4  decadea  of  mUltary 
aervlce  LeMay  and  hla  wife.  Helen,  h.ve  Uved 
moet  of  the  time  In  the  Loa  Angelea  auburb 
of  Bel  Air.  He  1.  head  of  Network  Blectron- 
Ica  Corp.,  Chataworth,  Oalll. 

LeMay  ha.  nothing  to  Miy  publicly  on  hU 
policy  dlllerencea  with  Secretary  of  Defend 
Robert  9  McNamara.  But  In  area,  where  Be 
aaya  he  feela  dlacuaalon  to  cooatrucUve  be 
answers  quMtlona  readily. 

LeMay  said  there  la  "a  very  onaU  minority 
In  thto  country  that  make,  a  lot  of  nolae 
about  being  against  thU  war." 

"I  dont  think  the  bulk  of  tlie  people  In 
thto  country  are  against  the  war."  he  aald. 
■They  wsnt  to  protect  South  Vleoiam  agalnat 
aggreMlon.  They  want  to  fnlflll  our  commit- 
ments to  theae  people." 

DMlarlng  that  "no  guerrUla  operation  can 
.ucceed  unleM  It  f<U  rapport  from  the  out- 


.Id."  LeMay  said:  "The  only  way  to  stoii 
STreaupply  ot  guerrtllaa  In  South  V  etnao 
to  to^  direct  fore,  agalnat  North  Vietnam 
^make  It  m>  .ipMi.lve  they  will  atop  It 
themaelves."  _     ^^  ,,,  , 

He  wJd  mort  0*  tte  hard-core  South  Vlel- 
nameM  CcmmuntoU  have  bMn  killed  off 
^^  n^IrSey  are  putting  the  North  Vlet- 
rtameaa  into  the  picture  In  torge  number.. 
he  continued. 


New  Jersey  WaWart  CoiU  Risinj  Despite 
War  M  PoTcflT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  H.  B°FREUNGHUYSEN 

or  Mxw  JaaakT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday.  Jonuary  31, 19S7 

Mr  FREUNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  no  single  piece  of  domesUc  1.^- 
SaUon  has  had  such  a  ftshbowl  exist- 
ence as  the  war  on  poverty  P™^*"-,  " 
has  attracted  widespread  publicity  and 
editorial  comment  since  Its  inception 
and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  here  are  weU 
aware  of  the  program's  shortcomings  as 
well  as  Its  successes. 

ThV  Newark  Sunday  News  edlUon  of 
January  29.  pubUahed  on  Its  front  page 
an  arUcle  by  Douglas  Eldridge,  one  of 
Its  suit  writers,  on  the  anUpoverty  ef- 
fort in  New  Jersey  and  »t»,M>Pf«"t '»": 
ure  to  slow  the  tacrease  In  that  States 

'mu  Irtl^le  by  Mr.  Eldridge  graphi- 
cally points  up  the  weaknesses  of  the 
prognlm.  and  the  <MM*t»>nto«nt  of  of- 
ficials at  the  steady  Increase  In  welfare 

""to  Speaker.  I  commend  this  article 

to  my  coUeague*    The  article  follows: 

IProm  the  Newark"  (HJ.)  Bunday  News 

Jan  29.  1»B71 

NW  J»SIT  Witraa.  Co«»  Biawc  I>»i-rr. 

Waa  ON  Pov^TT 

( By  Douglaa  Eldridge ) 

All  the  antlpoverty  •«""»'=.""  •?"■ 
Mv— more  than  STT  miuion  worth  of  u- 
^  ^ar  acarcely  alowed  the  «eady  rl«. 
in  welfare  roUa  acroaa  the  rtate. 

The  War  on  Poverty  enter.  lU  thW  yeur 
in  Newark  and  other  clUe.  thto  month,  jet 
coat,  and  caaelo^l.  of  moat  welfare  agenc.e. 

contlune  to  climb.  _»,v. 

WhUe  the  economy  re«hed  new  peaM 
laat  year  and  Economic  OpportunUy  Act  pro- 
L.ii  trau»d  and  «nployed  thou««ida  ol 
NeTjerKyaito.  and  rank,  of  the  dependent 
sUllgrew. 

Some  14.700  adult,  and  children  were 
ulded  to  th.  roUa  laat  year  alone.  Jh" J* 
"^  a  rue  a.  in  IMS,  and  conalderaWy 
U„e7  than  In  1944-before  a  sUigle  shot 
S3  been  flred  U.  tne  poverty  war  By  the 
end  of  19M,  there  were  more  than  I87ix» 
people  Mcelvlng  pubUc  a-totance  m  Nrw 
Jeraey.  ^  ^ 

There  are  aome  faint  glimmer,  of  hope- 
municipal  relief  rolto  are  down  In  T^ienton 
SSitiiVat.  Of  lnc«.*.  in  E-e.  Coum, 
uowed  a  trifle.  But  most  welfare  .uttotlc. 
Etve  no  .Ign  that  victory  over  poverty,  de- 
aplt.  the  infualon  of  »T7  million  In  New  Jer- 
uy.  to  In  eight. 

pmon.Ki.  rarpoDrro 
On   the    contrary,    Ungerlng    eipectatloi.. 
that  poverty  program,  might  produce  sav- 
ing, in  welfar.  were  laid  to  reat  at  recent 
budget  hearlnga  for  the  City  of  Newark  and 


gaMi  Oounty.    A.  uanal.  approprtatlon.  had 

'"ueanwhUa.  Ogmrm  from  many  aoattm  only 
TMlnt  up  the  dlleoiin.: 

•^Snc.  D«=«nb.r,  «Si.  tb.  ^J*  0»?JJ< 
fcooomlc  OpporturJty  ha.  S™-*^  •?» ^j; 
S*  to  New  Jeraey-more  than  half  of  It 
for  work  and  training  project.. 

OEO  grant,  to  Newark  and  Ssms  Ooun^ 
total  »2 1.269^89  for  the  laat  two  yeM^  WUB 
Zon  than  SIS  million  ]»rt  (or  the  city^Thto 
to  on  top  ot  »10  million  In  L.bor  Depsrtm»t 
gnnta  for  manpower  training  projects  her. 
sinoe  1B«3. 
But  m  splU  of  all  thto  [^lending  .  .  • 
—the  number  of  per»n.  oollecung  weUare 
in  New  Jeraey  roee  frcen  158.S50  In  December. 
IBM.  to  187,668  in  December.  1»6». 

—the  Essex  Oounty  Welfare  BomtI's  roU. 
■welled  from  4S.S65  petK>n.  In  late  ll>»«  » 
M334  laat  month,  and  lu  budgrt  from  834 
million  to  M3J  million  In  the  two  yeara. 

— Nevrark*  relief  rolto  reached  8,070  caaea 
oo  Doe.  11,  the  hlghret  year-end  figure  In 
jeua.  vrhll.  total  expenditure,  hit  a  new  high 
of  88.7  mlUlon. 

FaxKvra  PAaanox 
It  seema  Uke  a  painful  paradox— both  for 
the  taxpayer  and  tor  the  welfare  recipient 
who  may  both  have  expected  Uie  antlpoverty 
army  to  uberate  them  from  some  burdens 

Top  welfare  and  anUpoverty  ofllclato  atUl 
Me  no  early  end  to  the  upward  spiral,  either. 
But  thto,  they  Insist,  doesnt  moan  the  War 
on  Poverty  to  making  no  gains.  Rather,  they 
■ay  It  ahows  the  need  for  mcreased  effort. 

These  offlclal.  argue  it  to  sUIl  too  early  to 
Judge  the  laaUng  Impact  of  anUpoverty  ef- 
forts Many  training  projects  have  been  alow 
In  starUng,  they  say.  and  are  Just  moving 
Into  high  gear.  All  aUooaUona  havent  been 
apant,  they  add. 

Even  If  there  to  little  or  no  drop  In  wel- 
fare rolto,  they  My.  many  redptent.  have 
been  helped  to  become  self-supporting — even 
If  others  quickly  take  their  pUce  on  the  relief 
rolto.  The  welfare  load  might  be  even  worse 
without  the  anUpoverty  drive,  they  say. 

The  ofllclato  blame  the  continued  rise  on 
many  factor*— particularly  the  high  birth 
rate  In  slum  areas  (half  tJioM  on  welfare  are 
dependent  children)  and  the  lag  In  employ- 
ment In  central  dUea.  Some  cite  the  migra- 
tion of  the  helplees  to  the  clUe..  and  the  new 
efforts  by  civil  nghta  groupa  to  recruit  all 
eligible  perKna  for  vratfars. 

OHAXLa  TO  woaK 
ThcH  offldato  oont«id  that  moat  of  tboae 
now  oo  welfar.  are  unable  to  work— they 
are  too  old  or  too  young,  too  dtoabled  or 
too  Illiterate,  or  too  burdened  with  child  care 
or  peraonal  defect..  The  moet  intenalv. 
service,  would  make  only  a  fraction  of  them 
vnployable.  tiie  oOSclaU  claim. 

Irving  J.  Engelman,  director  of  the  VJ. 
Dlvlaton  ot  Public  Welfare,  oonoedee  there 
bM  been  no  alackeulng  In  welfare  appUca- 
tlons.  and  the  general  relief  load— normally 
down  In  prosperous  time. — climbed  e.7  per 
cent  last  year. 

But,  he  Mid  It  to  unfair  to  use  welfare  "aa 
the  key  meastire  of  antlpoverty  programa — 
the  key  measure  to  their  long-ruige  lmp«t." 
And  he  added:  "Who  know,  whethw,  with- 
out theM  actlvltlee,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  greater  rate  of  growth  In  welfare?" 
"AU  the  anUpoverty  programs."  Engelman 
■ays.  "will  not  reduce  the  number  of  aged 
peraons  ...  the  dtoabled  ...  the  blind  .  .  . 
ttid  they  are  not  going  to  algotflcantly  re- 
duce, at  least  In  «iy  abort  run.  the  number 
of  deMrted,  widowed  and  abaodoned  moth- 
eia." 

And  the  rtate's  top  antlpoverty  offlclal. 
John  C.  BuUltt.  director  of  the  N  J.  OEO,  aaya 
many  of  the  major  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  program,  cannot  produce  quick  cure,  for 
•octal  Ula. 
-Tou  dont  ttduo.  th.  wdfar.  rolto  or 


halt  their  rto.  through  BMd  Btart  ulisis.,' 

said  Buiutt.    -The  only  thing  In  our  arMnal 
to  numpower  training." 

Many  training  proJ«t.  hav.  boMl  mow  la 
gecung  UEdsc  way.  h.  —Id.  But  h.  «pect. 
.  steadily  increMliig  Hsphuto  oo  manpower 
development.  ^-^^ 

Mora  than  80  p«  cent  of  the  c»e.  MldeO 
to  th.  rolto  In  New  Jersey  In  the  last  two 
year,  are  In  one  category— Aid  to  Dependent 
ChUdren  (ADCl ,  most  of  than  without  fath- 
er. In  th.  home.  LMt  year  altme  some  8300 
mother,  and  children  were  added  to  the  ADC 
roUa— mora  than  a  third  of  them  to  Emcx 

County.  

arsx  stowBi 
PhUlp  K.  Laxaro.  director  of  the  Kajex 
Welfare  Board,  notea  that  the  rtoe  haa 
alowed  a  hit— the  average  IncreaM  to  caaea 
waa  7B  a  month  laat  year,  compared  with 
80  a  month  to  !»««.  And  3,874  raaea  wera 
cloMd  iMt  yeM-,  compared  with  a.400  to  IBflS. 
But  rtlU  there  waa  a  net  gato  of  8»«  famUlaa 
durtog  the  year— and  Laxaro  Mes  no  reversal 
of  the  rise  untu  the  1870s. 

I,.zaro  also  sees  no  ImmedUte  effect,  or 
uitlpoverty  actlvlUes  on  the  county  caseload. 
■1  believe  to  training,  I  believe  to  work 
eiperleoc*  I  believe  Ip-  all  that."  he  aeaert.. 
"but  to  break  the  cycle  of  dependency,  we 
wUl  not  make  the  headway  deslredby  the 
community  through  theM  programs." 

•The  real  solution  to  ADC  goe.  over  and 
beyond  that."  he  declare.,  to  "a  greater  focua 
on  workmg  with  the  children,  not  Just  those 
on  ADC  but  the  low-tocome  kids  who  are 

our  case,  ot  tomcrrow."  

Laaaro  say.  he  haa  been  trying  tor  two 
TOT.  to  get  funds  under  Title  V  of  th. 
Econanlc  Opportunity  Art  to  trmto  Ksne 
ADC  mothera  But  WMhlngton  keep,  turn- 
ing It  down  becauM  It  wanta  only  one  to  a 
cotmty— and  Newark  got  there  Bret. 

Laaaro  thinks  only  about  600  of  the  11,000 
women  coUectlng  ADC  In  EsMi  could  he 
tnUned  and  employed.  The  majority  have 
Hoall  ChUdren  t.nd  ought  to  sUy  at  home  to 
care  tor  them,  he  said.  On.  study  f<n^ 
th.t  only  M  percent  h»ve  flntohed  high 
Khool,  ha  added. 

.KVXH  raOJBCTa  tJHDX.  WAT 

Ot  the  877  million  allocated  to  New  Jetwy 
bv  OEO  some  810  mUUon  to  speclflcally  for 
tiintog  unemployed  fathere  and  mothMa 
^Twelfsx.  under  Title  V.  Seven  proJJJrt. 
are  now  under  way.  with  total  enroUmeut 

The  Newark  Welfare  Dlvtelon  has  received 
86.8  mlUlon  to  theM  Title  V  funds,  and  ha. 
apent  811.7  mUUon  so  far  «»  support  and 
tialn  B7J  adulta  from  the  relief  rolto.  More 
than  260  have  been  placed  In  Job.— yet  the 
rolto  are  higher  today  than  when  the  project 
started  in  mld-lB«5. 

Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addontolo  aaya  he  to  dto- 
appototed  there  ha.  been  no  fP"^' 
saving  "We  were  led  to  believe  thto  would 
be  tremendously  successful."  he  said,  but 
It  haan  t  rwluced  the  well«»  roUa.  even 
though    It    ha.    taken    people    and    tratoed 

"^ed  why  he  think,  the  rolto  are  .tui  »o- 
ini  up  the  mayor  cited  recant  reportt  that 
there  were  1.200  Ulegltlmate  birth,  at  City 
Hospital  last  year— many  to  glrto  under  18. 

In  Trenton,  meanwhile,  a  slmUar  but 
BnaUer  Title  V  project  ha.  produced  some 
apparent  results— the  average  relief  load  ha. 
bien  cut  from  450  to  400  to  a  year,  and  the 
city  wound  up  1968  vnth  a  drop  of  873.0B3 
from  It.  19«5  welfare  budget  ot  8»63,44B. 

Some  obeervere  think  Trenton  has  made 
beadvray  because  lu  antlpoverty  agency. 
United  Progreea.  Inc.,  givea  top  Prlonty  » 
manpower  and  worka  b»hd-m-hand  with 
city  government.  In  Newark  the  United 
Community  Corp.  unUl  recenUy  gave  low 
priority  to  manpower,  and  many  agenciea 
run  their  own  training  projecta.  with  UtOe 
ooordlnatmn 


But  omdato  ot  the  Newark  Title  T  proj- 
Kt— run  by  the  dty.  with  no  UOC  ooonM- 
tloQ— ctolm  Uielr  placement  rate  of  4ft  p^ 
cent  to  above  the  national  average.  Pralljn- 
Inary  flgure.  ahow  the  plac«ment  rate  for  aU 
aeven  New  JerMy  projects  averages  S7. 

John  Taylor,  rtat.  coordinator  o<  Tltto  V. 
Mid  Newark  to  "doing  a  remarkabto  job." 
Tbos.  being  trained,  he  eald.  "are  not  a 
bunoh  of  ablebodled.  well-motivated  m«v— 
theae  are  peopl.  who  are  pretty  sad." 

Mre.  Grace  Malone.  dty  welfare  director. 
Mid  Tltto  V  "hM  produced  a  saving  *^*  ' 
but  It's  not  a  numbers  game  project."  H 
the  440  perwms  now  to  training  WW.  re- 
turned to  the  dty  welfare  rolto.  ah.  said,  it 
would  add  at  least  8600,000  to  the  budget. 

She  also  noted  that  the  project — limited 
Ijy  federal  ruloa  to  heads  of  famlllea  with 
children  under  18— cannot  admit  many 
adulta  now  on  relief.  In  the  last  18  montJto 
the  project  has  taken  In  972  tratoeea,  but  haa 
turned  away  818  Ineligible  or  dtoabled 
Tolunteera. 

And  many  ot  those  vrtio  were  tratoed,  she 
Mid.  "were  different  fr«n  ortllnary  worteni — 
they  had  been  aapped  ot  their  Inspliatloo." 

The  cltys  rolls  are  on  the  rtoe  again,  she 
My.  because  many  people  are  being  encour- 
aged to  apply  for  welfare  by  dvU  rlglits  and 
antlpoverty  workers.  In  addition,  she  says. 
aome  people  are  applying  Jurt  to  take  part  In 
the  Title  V  tratolng. 

She  and  WUIlam  P.  Burrell.  aettog  director, 
concede  that  thetr  project — ^the  biggeet  antl- 
poverty effort  to  the  state— wm  slow  In  rtart- 
ing.  Some  81.4  mlUlon  of  the  flirt  grant  ot 
83.2  mlUlon  WM  relumed  unapent  to  OEO. 

But  now  It  to  moving  weU.  they  eald.  and 
to  changing  attltudea  of  employere  and  wel- 
fare cllenta.  Job  training  and  placement  are 
becomtog  totegral  part,  of  the  welfar.  tja- 
t«n,  they  My. 

tOSB   MOT 

The  dty'e  manpower  director,  Donald 
Malafronte.  contends  that  TlUe  V  hM  been 
"reasonably  succesrful."  altbongh  It  pro- 
duced no  cut  to  the  relief  load.  "Ifs  the 
most  Interesting  and  complex  of  th.  ana- 
poverty  programa."  he  mW,  and  If.  been  dtt- 
flcnlt  to  medl  It  vrlth  aU  the  training,  wtnca- 
tton,  health  and  aodal  MrvlCM  the  tratoeM 

Aa  to  the  peratotence  of  the  relief  load, 
MaJafronte  cited  a  report  ahowlng  **•"'''- 
ark  unemployment  rate  rtnce  1860  hM 
dropped  only  from  11 J  to  »St  per  cent,  while 
the  nation's  decresMd  from  6  6  to  8.8. 

He  also  died  a  rrtudy  which  found  that 
moat  ot  thoM  who  remain  on  relief  tor  any 
length  ot  time  are  unftt  for  almost  any  em- 
nloyment.  "TheM  are  persons  beyond  the 
^h  ot  rehabUltatlon."  Mid  Matotronte,  and 
antlpoverty  program.  wUl  hav.  Uttl.  Impact 
on  them.  .        ,        ,„^, 

WhUe  the  antlpoverty  effort  hM  dona  Uttto 
to  eaM  the  city,  flnandal  aqoeeM  Mala- 
ftmite  aald.  the  "overall  Impact  ot  the  pro- 
grams to  really  slgnUlcant.  not  only  to  term. 
St  lobs  Mid  help  ...  the  expectation;  and 
movement  aroused  are  really  fantMtlc. 

The  dty  to  now  trying,  he  said,  to  devdop 
more  comprehenalve  training  pr<>Jeeu.  wlUi 
more  stress  on  basic  educaOon  and  pre-voc»- 
tlonal  preparation. 

Varloua  oOctoto  also  note  that  many  of  th. 
federal  programa  so  far  are  not  aimed  du«:tly 
Mthe  bard  core  of  adult  pool.  Manpower 
training  has  been  geared  mostly  for  thoee 
with  some  education,  while  antlpoverty  proj- 
ects have  emphasised  youth.  Newark's  ana- 
poverty  agency,  the  UCC  hM  "P™'  "T.JS 
Say  strMts  than  on  training  proJMta  to  the 
iMt  two  year.,  and  to  only  now  dilfttog  «n- 

"""BSf  heads  of  UCC  My  their  succeM  should 
b.  meaaured  to  involvement  ot  the  poor  to 
local  aflalra— not  Just  by  welfare  flgure.. 

"W.-ra  not  geared  to  replace  welfare  on  a 
quota  baala-^me  anUpovMty  Job  equato  on. 
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1«.  «.««.  r«JplM.t.-  ttT>  WUUiun  K  wolf. 
Sbc  <lli«tor.  "And  for  "•n'o°«  "*'  '» 
I^wlvi  u  eUglbl.  for  w.U.r.  md  Unt  col- 

And  tb«  UCC«  tmocUM  director,  Donald  M. 
W^U,  »ld  mort  Of  U..  UCC-.  P"-^*™* 
Jlr^r..  b«.D  aimed  at  young  P~!*;;9^ 
iniual  tnniBt  WM  on  preventive  program, 
he -Id^^ev.  been  addr«.lng  our«!l»«.  to 
tnem  before  they  become  caeualtlee 

More  than  half  the  *a3  """<«•  .^'f^if^ 
ncclo  far  haa  gone  to  education  of  the 
yo^^  1«-  thTlO  p.rc«t  to  -^"Po;" 
JJ^Sima-  But  recenUy  th.  f^<=y^^°r^ 
SSSJTto  put  more  empha.1.  on  training, 
and  leas  on  education. 

The  rtring  coat  of  welfare  la  due  ™»i^y  » 
tha^^   c»M>load.   but  Increaaed  aUot- 

menSand  riang  ■"^°^'!'»,Sc1SS 
factor,  too.  Average  granU  to  ADC  f*™"!"' 
li«rtaen  IIS  m  the  laat  two  year.,  and 
^taW  individual,  on  reU.f  are  up  ahout 
ilO  In  E.MI.  welfare  admlnUtratlve  ooeta 
hare  gone  up  36  percent  In  two  ye«..  al- 
tto^he  Jnounfglven  to  recipient,  went 
up  only  33  perc«nt. 

welfare  and  antlpoverty  o«d»^  "°«°- 
mend  many  .tep.  to  .low  or  «op  th.  rt»- 
lit.n.lll«l  training.  educaUou  and  Md^ 
^^:  .xt«^on  of  ADC  to  1»«>"2«?Jr 
Krtlon  by  Joble»  fathe™;  creation  ct  om- 
^^pirtunlty  center.-  to  <«hbln.  «Jn- 
i^uid-rrtce.  in  .lum  area.,  and  modera- 
Suon  of  the  whole  welfare  .tructure. 
TBX  uaiKo  •Ol.U 
TH*  foOowfnj  fgwa  /rom  1A«  MJ.  Divi- 

ftrxxu  M  wrtow  wellvB  projr*""  »*«« 
Sw  lUrt  ol  «w  war  o»  Powrty: 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  aoirrH  caaouxa 

IN  THE  SBMATB  OT  THE  DNITBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  Zl.  13S7 

Mr.  THURMOND:     «^'P^f\S!i 
NashvlUe  Baimer  oJ  Jatiuary  ii-^'J- 

Wouldn't  Protect— Get  On  With  Nike 
X."  TTie  most  urgent  task  f«tog  the 
twtx  Congress  l«  to  spur  the  «l™to>«'"- 
Son  tow«-d  umnedlate  «id  decWve  ac- 
5on  in  beginning  f"^""**  'he  prepro- 
ductlon  engineering  an  the  NUm  X 
aysteni  as  authorliied  and  funded  by  Con- 

•^e  editorial  wisely  points  «>t  tj* 
.heer  folly  of  further  delays  ^  »•  ^ 
gram.   I  heartily  commend  It  to  the  con- 

rideraUon  of  8«n»'°'«  »"'' „»ft  "i^I 
mous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  R«coRD  .j,,„rf., 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 
iFrom  the  HaahyUle  Banner,  Jan.  18.  l»«il 

WooMMl  PKOTCT-On  CW  WITH  Wnta  X 
preaident  Johnwn'.  propoaal  that  the 
U^  State,  negotiate  a  pact  with  Soviet 
bS-S  to  -treeae"  .ntl-ml«ll.  <1«<>°^,  •' 
current  levela-hoplng  thereby  to  »»!' P~»'- 
^Son  of  th.  arm.  r«:e-hiu.  evoked  Kme 
Samentary  queeOon.  and  blunt  warning  by 
S^iSed  service.  Committee  Chairman 
L.  ICendel  Rivers.  _*  _• 

^1.  not  alone  In  that  "«•  .Compel 
mlUtary  authoritlea-a.  p«»nljed  by  the 
^tChlef.  Of  8t«ff~have  b^ked  the  ur- 
grot  nece-lty  of  an  rflecUve  Nike  X  .yatem. 
The  South  CaroUna  Democrat  ha.  oauK  for 
ooncwn.    And  M  haa  .very  American. 

B„n  If  tiie  propoMd  Va.-VBSR  paper 
.l^iSent  were  reached.  It  would  leave  Ihl. 
country  narkly  vulnerable  In  a  .hooting  war, 
^„fSJ^ce' particularly  to  P'ot'cUon  »t 
home,  to  the  aheence  of  any  completed  antl- 
mlMlle  ayrttfo. 

intelligence  report.  l^O'*"  ^,1  ^ 
Mceoow  and  I/Cnlngrad  Ma  ringed  with  anU- 
talllstlo  mlMllea— and  have  been  for  more 
than  three  year..  The  Mm.  Kurce.  reveal 
that  theae  device,  which  Intercept  and  ex- 
plode nuclear  warhead,  have  been  proven 
!«ecUve.  and  are  being  reUed  on  by  the 
Bed.  for  proteoUon  from  outaide  attack. 

Deaplte  the  fact  that  Oongre-  app'oprl- 
at«l  iooje  »isa  mllUoo  laat  year  for  inlUal 
pncurament  rtepe  toward  anU-ml..lle  haid- 
m  Mid  at  lea.t  a  .tMt  to  match  Ru"!*' 
capaUUUea,  JohnKJn-UcNamara  k  OO.. 
turned  tbumh.  down  on  the  propoeal. 

Aa  a  remit  the  United  State,  ha.  no  .uch 
dafenM.  In  lU  aiaenal.  ««"'"J"  "Jf" 
tba  drawing  hoard  b«ng  readied  for  ooo- 
■tnuMon. 

To  "fraeae"  produeuon  tmder  a  mutual 
,_,ai»t  with  Buaia  under  nioh  e»r«am- 
(uiaoM  would,  rran  U  It  war.  anfotowl.  »• 
Mupld     foDy.      FortjHnnore,     ilnoa     there 


would  be  no  way  to  Check  by  on-«t«  ln.pM 
l^nor  guarait*.  that  Bu«la  would  live 
Srio  toe%M!t.  any  non-production  treaty 
"linrf  by  thTu  S  would  invlU  dl«.ter 

ThU  Chairman  Rlvem  pointed  out  when  he 
«ld  -eVen  if  we  could  get  a  treaty  It  -ouldn  t 
b.  worth  anything''  alnoe  the  Ru-lan.  re- 
peatedly have  demon«rated  that  pacU  p  o- 
?SrrVu«  and  cover  for  clandctlne  mlll- 

'^,'S?"l^pn«Uon  .paita  o«r  to  refer- 
Mn«  to  the  admlnlrtratlon'.  foot-dragging 
^cy  in  -delaytog  the  producUon  of  our 
mkeX  whUe  It  beg.  the  RuMlan.  not  to  In- 
Stall  any  more  of  thelrt." 

In  the  chilling  light  of  Bu-1.'.  P'"K?» 
the  VS.  military  eatabiuhment .  needed 
coune  of  action  Mem.  clear. 

We  mu.t  rot  merely  match  Buaala.  weapon 
Jor  ,™«>n.  but  matotaln  a  dlMlnct  ad- 
vantage ^Utarlly  to  the  intareat.  of  pre- 
Krnng  world  peace.  ^^ 

BIgiSncanUy.  the  White  Houm  and  Secre- 
tarTuoMamara  Mem  to  be  alone  in  their 
contention  that  the  Nike  X  U  unnecewary 
to  maintain  military  mperlorlty. 

The  Jotot  Chief,  of  Stall  have  unani- 
moualy  recommended  It  a.  e-ential^o  wr- 
Tlval  of  the  nation  agalnrt  Red  agreMlon 

Bep  Blveia  ha»  termed  the  delay  dl«- 
gracefva".  It  U  more  than  that.  It  pnr- 
take,  of  folly. 

If.  time  to  quit  Indulgtog  In  Uluionary 
hope,  that  RUMla  wUl  curtaU  bar  military 
oroducUon  and  abandon  new  technique,  lor 
war  by  agreeing  that  an  arm.  race  1.  too 
coBtly  and  fuUle  tor  nation,  tovolved 


The  ablUty  to  meet  every  known  threat 
ahould  bo  tha  teet  of  America',  detenmi 
In  thla  Inatanca  the  Hike  X  reprcMnts  a 
gap  to  be  tilled. 


•Oet't  Hold  oa  for  Door  life  to  Oor  Desire 
To  Do  Good,  B«l— " 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or  Kutau 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  U.  IS*^ 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend  of 
mine  caUed  my  atUnOon  to  a  sermon 
which  his  pastor,  the  Reverend  Richard 
Post  Williams,  vicar  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Episcopal  Mission.  3  Carderock  Court. 
Bettaesda,  Md..  delivered  on  Sunday. 
January  15.  My  friend  felt  that  his 
pastor  had  a  message  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  the  new  session  of  Con- 
gress whei«  the  desire  to  "do  good 
In  omnipresent.  After  reading  the  ser- 
mon, I  agree. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  Vicar  Williams'  sermon  In  the 
RacoRB  so  that  my  colleagues  can  have 
the  betieflt  of  this  thoughtful  message. 

The  sermon  follows: 
SaanoH,  JOTOMT  16.  l»t^.  Bolt  Com  Era- 
corai.  Unaiow.  bt  tm  Biraon)  ElcBiia 
Post  WnxuMS.  Vku 
mntj  oD»  of  ua  knows  how  deeply  w» 
want  to  do  good.    Wa  laaolva  to  be  bettw 


citizen,  and  to  have  tha  waUara  ot  oop  fel 
low  men  on  our  mind,  and  haarta. 

Yet  every  one  of  ua  1.  oanatanUy  oonadou. 
of  the  poMlblllty  of  hamming  over-emoUonaJ 
»nd  acting  to  a  toollah  way-or.  becaUM  w. 
over  Identify  with  a  problem,  that  we  wm 
not  reoognlM  our  Incompetence  and  Inno- 
cency  and  therefore  what  we  do  may  ba  de- 
.trucllve  rather  than  creative  and  productive. 
LMt  week  I  menOoned  the  foUowtng 
analogy,  which  to  »me  may  be  .hocking, 
riven  to  deecribe  tonocency  to  the  ntoeteen- 
ilitlee  Innocency  1.  Uke  a  deaf  and  bund 
leper  who  doe.  not  know  that  hU  dlKjaw  1. 
oontagiou..  who  ha.  lo.t  the  bell  around  hi. 
neck,  wandering  through  the  crowded  street. 
of  a  city  thinking  that  he  1.  doing  no  one 
any  harm.  To  thla  I  would  like  to  add.  the 
nm.  leper  la  givtog  away  free  Mmplea  of 
unwrapped  candy. 

To  make  thU  clear  to  our  Imagination,  con- 
rider  two  upecU  of  the  current  Kjene.  one 
from  public,  the  other  frotn  private  life: 

Individual  clergymen  and  groupa  of  clergy- 
men are  today  offering  .pecUlc  KjluUon.  and 
are  claiming  to  be  taktog  leaderahip  to  the 
enactment  of  these  dilution,  to  almoet  every 
Kxrial.  economic,  and  political  problem  that 
exist,  on  a  national,  totematlonal.  or  toter- 
planetary  baaU.  It  Mem.  to  me.  .peeking 
a.  one  clergyman,  that  It  U  the  conviction 
that  Kxne  specific  program  1.  "the  anawer" 
or  "the  K>lutlon"  that  get.  u.  toto  trouble. 
Clergymen,  whether  we  like  to  admit  it 
or  not,  are  generally  .peaking  guilty  of  over- 
.Impliflcatlon  and  not  competent  when  it 
come,  to  anti-poverty  leglalation  or  appro- 
priation., urban  development,  farm  subal- 
die.,  hou.ing  and  fair  employment  practice. 
Planning  and  execution  can  only  be  carried 
out  by  eiperta  with  year,  of  training  in  their 
field. 

It  la  a  great  temptation  to  .lde-.tep  the 
dlficult  and  often  humbling  taak  of  en- 
deavoring to  change  the  heart,  and  mind,  of 
men  and  to  replace  it  by  propoalng  program, 
and  Mheme.  a.  the  K>lutlon.  to  the  ill.  of 
men. 

In  fact,  alUP  la»t  week.  U  taken  at  face 
value  It  would  aeem  aome  clergy  would  lead 
one  to  think  that  If  you  are  not  100* 
for  a  ipeclBc  plan  to  protect  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  from  due  proceea  of  law.  you  are 
.gainst  Motherhood  and  the  Flag. 

While  we  are  on  the  eubject,  we  would  do 
well  to  recognlae  that  there  U  more  poaalbUity 
of  theological  hereey  couched  to  political 
urmlnology  than  there  1.  to  language  of 
religion.  The  Prealdlng  Bl.hop'B  new  Com- 
mittee on  Freedom  to  the  Pulpit  I  hope  wUl 
keep  this  to  mind. 

Turn  now  to  an  lllurtraUon  from  private 
life.  More  and  more  young  couple,  are  com- 
ing to  their  clergymen  today  becaUM  they 
feel  that  tha  war  la  going  to  have  dlwietroua 
re.ult.  on  their  marriage.  When  they  got 
married  they  did  not  take  toto  accotmt  that 
the  huaband  would  be  Mnt  overMa.  for 
many  months.  HI.  departure  now  toter- 
ferea  with  all  of  their  weU-made  plana.  The 
plans  include  chUdren.  uvlng..  unall  inveet- 
ment..  purchaM  of  a  houM,  vacation.,  and 
the  wife  a  part  of  a  team  to  anura  voca- 
tional advancement.  Now  all  of  that  haa 
vaniahed.  A  good  marriage  la  what  they 
deeply  wanted  but  to  have  It  become  a  real- 
ity Kmehow  or  other  got  to  be  dependent 
on  a  blueprint  or  a  program.  Now.  faced 
with  MparaUon  and  the  vanlehlng  of  care- 
fully laid  plan.,  the  more  Important  thtog. 
of  the  heart  and  mind  had  to  have  M)me 
rethinking  and  reviving.        ^^ 

What  1.  the  conclurion  ofoup  thoughtsT 
Lef.  hold  on  for  dear  life  to  our  dertta  to 
do  good.  But  let  u.  never  over-elmpllfy  the 
fact  that  the  mean,  demand  more  than  Jurt 
wuhea.  program,  and  Khemee.  And  let  u. 
with  determtoatlon  be  on  guard  ag^nat  that 
kind  ol  innocency  that  lead.  u.  down  a 
primrou  path  of  diaappototment. 


•Howb'  UmT  SmlA,  »*au  Gcaml. 
Din 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or  St  smut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  it,  19S7 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  those  of  us  who  were 
familiar  with  Gen.  HoUand  McTyelre 
"Howlln'  Mad"  Smith,  the  tough,  color- 
ful leader  who  commanded  marines  In 
the  bloody  Pacific  campaigns  In  World 
War  II.  were  saddened  to  learn  of  his 
death  recently. 

A  marine  to  the  very  last,  he  sunered 
a  heart  attack  while  attending  cere- 
monies commissioning  the  1st  Marine 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  «t  the 
Marine  MlUUry  Academy  In  HarUngen. 
Tex. 

He  held  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  with  three  gold  stars,  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  numerous  other  decorations. 
Gefi.  Wallace  M.  Greene.  Jr.,  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  said: 

None  will  mis.  General  Holland  M.  Smith 
more  than  the  Martoea  who  were  privUeged 
to  know  and  .erv.  with  hi.  devout  patriot 
and  brilliant  military  leader.  We  who  "carry 
on"  a.  General  Smith  would  have  ordered, 
do'w  with  a  deep  feeUng  for  the  low  to  our 
country  and  Corp..  Our  flnal  Mlute  1.  ren- 
dered with  greatest  respect,  admiration  and 
uutoeu. 


General  Smith  was  bom  at  Seale,  Rus- 
seU  County.  Ala.,  which  Is  located  In  the 
district  I  serve.  Besides  his  son  and 
grandson,  who  survive  him,  the  general 
left  many  friends  not  only  In  Alabama 
but  throughout  the  United  States.  Out 
of  admiration  for  the  wonderful  contri- 
bution he  made  to  our  country.  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  following  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Brewton  Standard  on 
January  19,  1967: 

(Prom  the  Brewton  Standard,  Jan.  19.  11I671 

MAann  OnmiAi.  Shtth.  Codsin   of  Ukal 

Woitaif,  Dm  AT  84 

New.  of  the  death  ot  BeOred  Marine  Oorpa 
General  Holland  McTyelre  (HawUng  Mad) 
Smith,  the  Alabama  native  who  becama  the 
architect  of  modem  amphibloua  warfara.  was 
learned  with  regret  In  Brewton  where  he  had 
oft«n  visited  his  cousin,  the  late  Mr*.  G.  W. 
L  Smith  and  Mr.  Smith.  Since  their  death, 
he  ha.  returned  to  Tl.lt  theU-  daughter.  Mra. 
Malcolm   McMillan   and   the   lau  Mr.  Mc- 

General  Smith  spent  sometime  here  with 
hi.  rtlaUve.  when  he  came  to  Alahama  fcr 
the  SOth  reunion  of  hi.  Auburn  graduaUng 
clau  In  19S1.  He  came  again  to  the  fall  of 
1»S6  for  a  Ti.lt. 

Bom  in  1883  at  Scale  to  RuMeU  County. 
he  received  hi.  Bachelor  of  Scleno.  degree 
from  Alabama  Polytechnic  Inatltute  to  1901 
and  a  bachelor  of  law.  degree  from  the  Unl- 
veraty  of  Alabama  to  1B03.  HI.  lllu.trlou. 
career  stretched  from  the  trenche.  of  Ver- 
dun to  World  War  I  to  Iwo  Jlma.  the  laat 
major  battle  of  the  famed  commander',  con- 
tribution to  the  heroic  history  of  the  Martoe 
Oorpa  Since  hU  reUrement  from  the  Corp. 
to  I9i«  at  the  age  of  84  he  lived  quietly 
to  I*  JoUa,  California  with  hi.  wife,  Ada. 
Mr*.  Smith  dl.d  to  1903. 

General  Smith  died  to  Balboa  Naval  Boa- 
pltal  where  he  had  been  under  traatjnent 
tor  a  heart  attack  he  aullered  Novambar  14 


while  In  HarUngen.  Texaa  for  a  marlo*  acad- 
emy dedication.  Ha  U  aurrlvad  by  a  no. 
Bear  Admiral  John  V.  Smith,  awigned  to 
the  oaioe  of  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUooa  to 
Waahtogton.  a  graodaon.  Holland  M.  Smith 
H,  a  navy  eiirign  ticketed  for  duty  to  Viet- 
nam and  a  granddaughter  Mlm. 

MlUtaiy  Mrvlce.  were  held  Saturday  IB 
San  Diego  at  the  chapel  of  the  Marine  Oorpe 
Recruit  DepoV  Burial  wa.  at  Ft.  Boeecran. 
National  Cemetery  where  Marines  fired  a  flnal 
17-gun  ulute. 

The  passing  of  the  reUred  general  ha.  been 
noted  m  headUne.  and  edltorlaU  to  hla  na- 
Uv.  state  a.  weU  a.  the  San  Diego  umon. 
U»  Angele.  Time,  and  other  publication, 
throughout  the  naUon.  Among  thOM  pay- 
ing tribute  were  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
H.  Nltse.  Marine  CommandEuit.  General  Wal- 
lace M.  Greene.  Jr..  and  other  fellow  officers 
with  whom  he  Mried  durtog  his  41  year.  In 
the  Corp..  „^     ..     . 

Smith  took  the  Plrat  Marine  Brigade  to 
Cuba  to  194D  for  7  month,  then  with  Pearl 
Harbor  returned  to  the  n5.  to  trato  army  and 
Marine  unit.  In  amphlblou.  operation..  In 
September  1943  he  took  command  of  the 
Fifth  Amphlblou.  Corp.  and  when  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  of  the  Pacific  wa.  created  In 
1944  he  became  If.  commander.  He  helped 
to  plan  and  personally  direct  every  Marine 
conqueat  to  the  central  Pacillc  from  Tarawa. 
Guadalcanal,  the  Marahalla,  and  the  Solo- 
mon, through  Iwo  Jlma  and  wa.  the  com- 
mander of  the  four  taland  campaign.. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Birmingham  New.. 
General  Smith  wa.  noted  a.  "A  man  with  a 
dual  personality,  who  Uke  many  of  the  In- 
trepid mlUtary  leader,  of  men  fretted  he- 
tore  battlea.  cried  over  th»  ca«ialty  U.U  but 
.bowed  no  mercy  In  hU  totenelve  dnre  to 
win  battle.." 

Smith',  nlckiuime  "Howlln'  Mad  came  a. 
a  reault  ot  hi.  now  legendary  rtatu.  a.  a 
forceful  and  controversial  leader  of  vlctorl- 
ou.  Marine,  to  battle  In  the  PadBc.  Sever, 
and  unsparing  of  hlmMll  and  othera.  he 
drove  his  men  with  an  Iron  vrul.  If  troopa 
couldn't  move  up.  he  wanted  to  »now  why: 
11  they  ooiild  and  didn't,  he  was  likely  to  take 
their  commander,  to  tai*.  Withdrawal  had 
no  place  to  hi.  tacUca.  "Get  ground  and 
hold  it."  he  demanded. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Poat  publlahad  hi. 
wu  memoir,  to  InstallmenU  during  1948. 


Tax  Sbttuc:  A  GOP  Slrawau 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

op    PCHHBTl.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATnTES 

Tuesday,  Jonuarjr  31,  ltS7 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
bleaker.  In  his  Inaugural  address,  as 
Pennsylvania's  new  Governor,  Raymond 
Shafer.  echoed  the  Republican  tax- 
sharing  cry. 

Here  U  what  Robert  Oerhart,  a  newly 
elected  SUte  legislator,  reports  on  the 
inauguration  speech  and  tax  sharing: 

As  I  sat  high  to  the  .tand.  behind  Gover- 
nor Shafer  my  thought,  wondered  from  the 
Mrtou.  to  the  rtdlculou.  and  back  again. 
Where.  I  thought,  will  he  go  for  the  '»'"'" 
revenue  we  are  hearing  >••<>, ""PfVfM 
needed.  And  what  happened  to  tha  tioo 
mUllon  or  more  of  mirpluM.  which  wera  a»- 
lecedly  the  legacy  of  the  Scranton  Admliil.- 
Oitlonf  Wa.n't  thU  part  ot  the  campaign 
fodder?  ._..._ 

Everyone  .harea  the  new  governor',  deatre 
to  make  Pennsylranla  flrat  to  the  nation. 


A356 

.  Th*  qwMVn  U.  how  «a  rix>  fo  •*<»'  •«"•»- 
uw  oat  (oalT  OKDOcistt  l»n  ttil'  ^o- 
zram  aul  HcpabUonj  bxra  tbelim.  It  la  oar 
tUw  tbM  tour  Tori  ago  a  atmllar  uplratioo 
w«a  ODl^MteMd  by  tlte  tben  new  gcrrffBOT. 
wmiam  Sormntoc.  TtiH  mum-mlilionftira 
from  the  eoaj  raclozu  prt«ente<l  a  p«rf««U»- 
al  public  relattona  picture  unretated  to 
achlevemeot.  He  aokl  hu  personaUty— but 
after  four  Te«ii  we  were  rtlU  way  down  the 
totem  pole  In  educaUon.  Indurtrtal  growth. 
tramportaUon.  lolutlon  of  urban  problema, 
and  health  and  welfare. 

How  the  refrain  U  not  tbtt  dUerent  but  a 
new  feature  baa  been  added — a  straw  man. 
Ootemor  Shateri  straw  man  U  a  federal  rab- 
"idy  for  uae  aa  the  state  sees  fit.  In  t-vBj 
speKh  elnce  he  was  elected  In  Movember. 
Shaler  haa  reiterated  his  rlewa  that  federal 
irrenues  should  be  piped  bact  Into  the 
sutee  with  no  strings  attached.  There  la  aa 
much  chance  of  this  happening  aa  ct  LBJ 
visaing  Uao  and  making  up  in  a  public 
square  to  Hanot  But  Shater  U  cleverly  let- 
tjnc  tip  the  etre-w  man  so  that  when  It  la 
kuocksd  down  he  will  be  able  to  blame  the 
tedBSl  rjremnjent  for  condltlona  requiring 
more  tazee  IB  Pennsylranla.  Or,  Sbafer  will 
employ  this  n»e  to  reject  eodal  welfare  re- 
lom  aa  beUf  too  eoetly.    WeU  see. 
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Tiz-Skariaf  Lc(uUlwB 

BCTsreioN  or  remarks 


HON.  L  T.  BERRY 

oe  aotrrH  DaKora 
a  THB  BOOSE  Cr  RSFBMBKKTkmta 

Tuadat.  Janvary  31,  HS7 
Mr.   BStRT.    Mr.   Sneaker.   I   IWTe 
Introdond  lecUUtton  which  wonld  pro- 
Ttae  for  the  aliMtag  of  Federal  taxes  with 
the  States  and  their  local  political  nib- 
dtrUoDs.    I  am  hopeful  that  the  Rouk 
ffT,  take  favorable  action  on  this  pro- 
posal in  the  near  future  aa  it  represents 
a  new  dtraetlon  for  America  which  was 
nT-~»-«««<<  kr  the  Toten  last  November  8. 
The  proposal  would  return  2.2  billion 
Federal  doUan  dlrecUy  to  State  and  local 
governments  without  Federal  earmark- 
ing ST  eoDtrol.    The  President's  budget 
proposes    an    Increase    of    more    than 
(J  bllllan  In  existing  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
a  major  cutback  In  these  proposed  ex- 
pansions could  be  the  start  for  an  effec- 
tive tax-shailn«  plan- 

The  bm  vreuld  allocate  3  percent  of 
Federal  personal  Income  tax  revenue  for 
tax   sharlfig.      The    n    poorest   States 
would  first  receive  10  percent  of  the  total 
ttmds  as  a  fom:  of  equalization.     The 
other  90  percent  would  then  be  divided 
among  all  States  on  the  basis  of  poiv 
ulation  and  a   simple  tax-effort  ratio. 
Forty-flve  percent  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  a  State  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
local  subdlvteloos.    The  other  5S  percent 
would  be  spent  In  any  way  the  State 
desired.    SUtes  reducing  taxes   would 
continue  to  receive  tax-sharing  funds, 
but  in  a  comparatily  reduced  amount. 
Then  are  two  unique  features  of  this 
tax-aharbi*    proposal.    First,    at    least 
45  pereent  at  the  money  would  go  to  the 
local  levd  for  education  and  other  mu- 
nicipal   expenditures.    Second,    a   new 
Council   cm   Tax    Sharing,   with   State 
representation,    would    administer    the 
pitKram  to  insure  simplified  distribution 


tonoedures  and  to  preclude  any  Federal 
controls.  The  lO-nan  bipartisan  Coun- 
cil would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  live  of  them  would  be  State 
Governors. 

As  a  further  explanation,  I  would  Like 
to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Racoio 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Initiator  of  this  approach,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Oooorn.1.  who,  in 
my  opinion,  has  come  up  with  the  finest 
new  tax-sharing  approach  to  meet  the 
growing  public  problems  of  our  State 
and  local  governments: 

OouKcn.  oir  Tax  8H*miNa 
IV)  avoid  any  poealbulty  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrators ImpoelDg  condltlona.  controls 
or  excessive  adnxlnlatratlve  paper  wor*.  the 
tax  aharlng  program  would  be  administered 
by  a  CouncU  on  Tax  sharing  appointed  by 
tiie  President.  Five  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  Sute  Governors,  with  no  more 
than  three  from  the  same  political  party. 
The  Governors  would  be  permitted  to  ap- 
point altematea  to  represent  them  on  the 
Council.  Ho  more  than  three  of  the  other 
five  members  of  the  OouncU  could  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  The  Coun- 
cil would  determine  fcaTna  aAd  procedures 
with  a  requirement  that  they  be  kept  aa 
aimple  aa  poaaible.  OlUy  the  Council  could 
withhold  funds  fee  failure  of  state  and  local 
oOclala  to  comply  with  eatahllahed  pro- 
oedurea.  Any  decision  to  wlttihold  funds 
would  be  subject  to  Judicial  nvlew  m  a 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
CouncU  would  also  be  charged  with  responai- 

blUty  tor  Si slug   the  Unpact  of  the  tax 

aharlng  program  and  making  recommenda- 
tloos  to  Congreea  for  changee. 
squAuranon 
Ten  percent  of  the  total  tax  sharing  fund 
would  Brst  be  distributed  to  ths  17  Btatea 
witu  the  lowest  ptr  capita  laeome.  Dis- 
tribution within  the  IT  Slates  would  be 
baaed  as>  popuUUoB  and  total  pereonal  In- 
come in  such  States. 


Tax    KFTOKT    SATXO 

The  other  S0-&  of  the  tax  sharing  funds 
would  be  distributed  to  aU  States  on  the 
basis  of  populaUon  and  a  aimple  "tax  effort 
raUo"  for  each  State.  The  "tax  effort  ratio" 
la  total  taxes  collected  by  the  State  and 
Its  political  subdlvlalons  (real.  Income, 
aalee.  etc  )  divided  by  total  personal  tocome 
In  the  state. 

Dgtaijmiuw  or  tax  sHjamo  to  erATS  arm 
locjii.  oonaxnoMTs 
A.  60%  ct  tha  funda  would  go  to  the 
Statae  for  whatever  purpose  they  wlaiied, 
lnr.lu^l"g  Btate  aid  to  political  subdlvlAioos. 
Another  SI  could  be  used  bj  the  Sl»t«  to 
strengthen  administration  or  could  be  added 
to  the  general  fund  at  the  BtaWs  sole 
discretion. 

B.  «£%  of  the  tax  sharing  payeoent  re- 
ceived by  a  State  would  be  allocated  by  the 
State  to  lU  poUUcal  subdlvlalons.  The  State 
would  have  sole  authority  to  determine  the 
prooortion  to  go  to  educational  subdlvlalons 
as  distinct  from  political  subdlvlatona. 


He*  To  KtfwB  ft*  Draft  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN  . 

or  onnAiaa 
DI  THE  BOVSK  OF  RKFHESKNTATTVIS 

Taaiay,  Januam  it,  tHT 
Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  C. 
W.  Bader,  president  of  the  Bader  Build- 


ing Material  Corp.,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  on 
several  occasions  has  expressed  some 
constructive  suggestions  on  the  reform 
of  our  Selective  Service  System.  He  haa 
fora  arded  me  the  accompanying  editorial 
from  the  Tucson.  Ariz.,  Dally  Star  en- 
dorsing the  comments  set  out  therein 
on  some  construcave  thoughU  regard- 
ing our  draft  legislation. 

I  am  hereby  submitting  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  and  the  Amer- 
ican public: 

Hcjw  To  Rzroass  rax  DaAsr  Act 
(By  William  B.  Mathews) 
Published  in  other  columns  on  tms  page 
this  morning  U  a  letter  from  the  father  ct 
four  eons  who  preeenta  a  procram  to  replace 
the  preeent  draft  act.  The  Star  boarUly  en- 
dorses it  aa  a  plan  vitally  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  ever-expanding  growth  of  our  dlpio- 
maUc  relations,  and  to  meet  the  oonUn- 
gendea  of  a  pcealbla  nuclear  war,  probably 
many  years  away. 

It  beUevea,  also,  that  such  a  program  la 
litally  neceeaary  to  meet  the  needs  o<  our 
youth  at  a  critical  time  in  their  Uvea. 

The  Star  for  years  haa  championed  the 
cauae  o<  universal  mUltary  training,  with 
few  If  any  exemptions.  It  beUeves  that  every 
youth,  when  he  hecomea  17  or  16  years  of 
age,  has  a  duty  to  his  country,  which  he 
should  be  compelled  to  perform. 

Eighteen  months  to  two  years  of  mlUtary 
duty  could  be  of  value  to  every  youth  In  our 
naUon.  Every  youth,  rich  or  poor,  InteUljint 
or  stupid,  should  serve  this  period  between 
ttie  ages  of  18  and  30.  ^     .    .. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  modem  military  training  Involves  the 
teaching  of  aU  klnda  of  trades,  that  would 
be  of  lifetime  value  to  all  draftees.  lllUUrj 
service  could  educate  the  Illiterate,  It  could 
dieclpllne  the  disorderly.  It  could,  at  this 
critical  lime  In  every  youth's  life,  teach  him 
moral  principles  and  healthy  citizenship  ob- 
ligations, aa  well  as  of  the  new  and  expanding 
technologlea.  In  short,  tt  could  give  hlin  « 
Ann  basis,  and  more  sell-confldence.  to 
venture  Into  the  world  and  eomplete  hu 
education  and  career  after  lila  military 
service.  It  could,  for  Instance,  wipe  out 
imteracy  In  all  young  men.  which  would  be 
a  notable  achievement. 

It  would  create  a  fluid,  active  army  to 
support  our  military  operations  at  home  and 
^road.  The  yoiing  men  who  would  aerve 
abroad  In  combat  aonea.  would  serve  one 
year.  Then  they  would  be  relieved  from  all 
future  mlllUry  duty  save  In  caae  of  a  world 
war  where  complete  mobilization  was  neces- 
sary. Thus  they  could  plan  their  lives  with 
an  iinuaual  degree  of  oertaioty.  Those  who 
would  wish  to  continue  their  military  aervloe 
would  have  tlie  right  to  do  It. 

AiK)ther  important  nonmllitary  aspect  of 
this  training  vrould  be  the  recovnitlon  that 
moat  of  our  youth  are  healthy,  vigorous  boys 
who  get  Into  mischief  when  they  are  Idle. 
There  are  other  boys  who  might  be  olaaslfied 
as  the  dropouta.  who  get  dlacouragad  and 
who.  lor  lack  of  training  and  aduoatlon,  have 
dllllculty  finding  work. 

Service  of  IS  months  to  tvro  years,  between 
tile  agea  of  18  and  30,  In  mUltary  trmlnlng. 
and  In  the  armed  forcee  of  our  nation,  could 
do  much  to  rehabilitate  them  and  let  them 
know  they  are  needed. 

I  ean't  help  telUng  my  personal  expe- 
rience. It  took  me  aeven  years  to  gM  through 
coUege.  Then  I  went  cM  to  war  for  two  yeaiv 
In  the  Marine  Corps.  That  strenuous  aerv- 
loe In  the  Marine  Corpa.  with  Its  stem  dlacl- 
pUnc,  has  been  of  evsrlflaUng  bencnt  to  ms. 
A  few  years  i«o  I  soade  an  official  Invectl- 
gatUm  of  the  Navy.  Air  Poros  and  Marine 
Corps  iwcruiung  caoipa  In  San  Diego.  1  waa 
dumbfdkwied  with  aatlafactlon  and  sur- 
prise at  thte  wonderful  training,  which 
turned  youngsters  Into  self-relisnt  men.  It 
brought  out  thalr  best  quallUes  by  the  sdu- 


—Uon  clean  living  and  discipline  that  Is 
iall  imposed  on  tham.  This  same  kind  of 
Oillltary  training  gtMS  on  in  the  Army  and 
Air  Force,  too. 

It  vrould  be  IntereatUig  to  have  Dr.  George 
Gallup  or  Mr.  lou  Harris  take  a  poU  of  the 
hlih  school  students  throughout  the  nation 
to  sec  if  they  would  favor  such  a  program, 
in  my  opinion,  they  would. 

The  volunteer  system  suggeeted  by  some 
members  of  the  Prealdent's  committee  that 
ha,  been  making  a  study  of  the  draft  Is  not 
only  disgracefully  unjust  but  would  fall  to 
provide  the  number  of  men  that  our  mUltary 
liervlces  need.  Moreover,  the  encouraging 
number  of  American  young  men  who  do  vol- 
unteer haa  been  made  poealble  by  the  very 
existence  of  a  draft  law. 


Tie  Refufc*  ProkleM  m  tke  MiJiJe  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

rueaddv,  yantuirv  31.  liS7 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr-  Speaker,  one  of 
most  dlfScult  problems  facing  the  Middle 
East  is  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees 
presently  residing  in  Arab  camps. 

The  Zionist  Organization  of  America 
Is  as  concerned  about  this  as  any  other 
group.  ,. 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Schechtman,  an  author- 
ity on  refugee  problems,  has  made  some 
constructive  observations  on  this  situa- 
tion and  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  his  December  1966  mono- 
graph which  was  Issued  by  the  PubUc 
Affairs  Department  of  the  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America. 

Dr.  Schechtinan's  observations  follow: 
Thx  Rscoan  or  thx  Ujnrxn  Nations  Rsli^ 

AND    WOSKS    AUMtNTSTXATIOK 

(By  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Schechtman) 
Tension  Ul  the  Middle  last  will  not  sub- 
side nor  conflicts  cease  until  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  la  solved. 

UHRWA— ttie  United  Natlona  Relief  and 
Works  Administration,  eetatollshed  17  years 
ago  to  help  the  Arab  refugee  from  Palestine, 
with  a  Mandate  to  undertake  "at  an  early 
date  construcUve  meeailree  with  a  view  to 
the  termination  of  International  assistance 
for  relief."  was  to  serve  as  an  Instrument  for 
the  solution  of  the  Arab  refugee  problem. 
Yet.  In  actual  fact.  UWBWA  has  become  a 
potent  factor  for  the  perpetuaUon  of  the 
problem.  Tleldlng  to  the  Arab  Oovera- 
menu'  sabotage  of  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  refugees'  economic  Integration 
through  constructive  works  projects,  UNRWA 
has  since  1956  abandoned  every  effort  In 
this  direction.  It  became  a  mere  relief 
agency,  with  no  prospect  for  determlnaUon 
of  the  oosUy  InternaUooal  aseUtance  and 
for  winding  up  Its  sctlvltiea.  UNRWA's  ad- 
mittedly Inllated  relief  rolls  artificially  mag- 
nify the  actual  number  ot  Arab  refugees. 
tINRWA  thus  servee  the  designs  of  the  Arab 
Oovernmenu  who  are  exploiting  the  plight 
of  the  refugeea  for  their  anU-Israel  crusade. 
This  state  of  affairs  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  The  Arab  States  should 
ssaume.  with  such  international  asalstance 
aa  can  be  mustered  for  a  constructive  aolu- 
Uon.  the  responsibility  for  the  re-eotuement 
of  the  refugees  among  their  own  people  In 
the  vast  and  rich  Arab  territories. 

This  monograph  Is  a  oonstrucUve  study  of 
the  Arab  refugee  problem  and  a  contribu- 
tion to  its  solution.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Jiveph  B.  schechtman,  so  autliorlty  on  refu. 


gee  problems,  and  Is  dUtrilnitsd  by  lbs  Zkm- 
1st  Organisation  of  Amsrica  Fulrtio  Aasln 
Department,  ss  a  public  ssrvios. 

The  abbreviation  UNBWA  stands  lor 
"United  Natloos  Relief  and  Works  Admin- 
istration" for  Palestine  refugees  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  was  eftta.bllahed  by  a  re«>lutlon  of 
the  UN  Assembly  on  November  30,  1049.  with 
the  proviso  thst  direct  relief  was  to  be  ter- 
minated not  later  tlian  December  31.  1950. 
unleaa  otherwise  directed  by  the  Assembly. 

The  UN  reeoluUon  called  for  "constructive 
measuree  to  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date 
with  a  view  to  the  termlnsuoo  of  Intems- 
tlonal  assistance  for  relief."  Several  works 
progranu  were  presented  by  the  Clapp  MU- 
slon  in  1949.  and  by  UNBWA's  second  C!om- 
missioner-Oeneral.  John  B.  Blandford.  m 
1961.  who  Insisted  that  "there  must  be  s  Arm 
goal  of  tennlnatliig  relief  operaUons:  sus- 
tained relief  operations  Inevitably  contain 
the  germ  of  human  deterioration."  Bland- 
ford  believed  that  'with  the  fullest  ooopera- 
tion  from  Arab  governments  and  the  inter- 
national community,  homee  and  livelihood 
could  be  provided  for  50,000  famlUes  (about 
180.000  persons!  annually." 

In  January  1B52.  the  UN  General  Assembly 
established  a  saoo  million  reintegration  fund 
to  finance  the  refugees'  reaottlemenl  and  re- 
habUltaUon.  "Program  a^reemenu  fw  a 
series  of  work  aohemca  were  negoUated  with 
the  governments  of  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  Syria. 
But  not  a  single  one  of  the  construcUve  proj- 
ects ot  integrstlon.  bssed  on  the  UN  funds 
Kiul  reoommendaUona.  has  msterlallsed. 
Henry  R.  Laboulsse.  who  succeeded  Bland- 
ford  aa  head  of  UNRWA.  franiay  aald  In  hU 
1965  Aimual  Report  that  they  were  frus- 
trated not  because  of  their  Impracticability, 
but  becauss  of  "resistance  to  self-support 
prograzns"  snd  "political  objections  to  Isrge- 
scale  project*"  on  tiie  part  of  the  host  gov- 
enunenu.  Asked  on  Febniary  11.  1967  why 
DNRWA  could  not  help  the  refugees  to  settle 
and  work  In  cotmtrlea  where  they  are.  ths 
UNRWA  director  said:  "The  answer  Ues  m 
the  realm  of  politics  and  In  deep-seated 
human  emotion*  .  .  .  unscrupuloua  politi- 
cal aglUtors  have  oonslaleotly  exploited  the 
understandable  bitterness  of  the  refugees." 

After  I^boulaae  retired  In  1958,  his  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  John  H.  Davis,  fully  endorsed  the 
Arab  attitude.  In  his  Annual  Report  for 
1959-1960  be  averred  that  after  ten  years  of 
the  Agency's  existence,  "the  rehablllUUon 
funcUon  of  tJNRWA.  which  was  Intended  to 
render  a  substantial  number  of  refugees 
self-supporting,  ha*  failed  to  achieve  any 
appreciable  reeulu  ":  and  In  November  1959. 
he  also  warned  the  United  Nations  that  direct 
relief  would  be  needed  "for  a  decade  or  more." 
For  all  pracUcal  purposes,  the  "W"  (Works) 
in  the  .tgency's  title  ha*  been  dropped.  It 
became  a  mere  UNRA — a  purely  philan- 
thropic relief  organisation. 

Moreover — and  this  U  much  more  disturb- 
ing— Dr.  DavU  haa  not  merely  acquiesced  In 
this  amputation  of  the  second  part  of 
UNRWA's  twin  ssslgment  of  "relief  and 
works":  making  a  virtue  out  of  alleged 
necessity,  he  also  msde  a  determined  attempt 
to  condone  and  Justify  the  failure  by  argu- 
ing that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion effort  was  not  cauaed  (ss  bis  predecessor 
admitted)  by  obstruction  of  the  Arab  gov- 
ernmenu  and  "unscrupulous  political  aglU- 
tors." but  by  objective  economic  "facts  of 
life'  in  the  Middle  Bast.  In  hi*  address 
before  the  1981  World  Refuge*  Year  0>nfer- 
ence  In  Geneva.  UNBWA's  head  categorically 
rejected  what  he  called  "the  misconception" 
that  "the  Arab  hoet  governmenu  have  been 
mistreating  the  refugees  by  neglecting  them 
and  even  holding  them  aa  hostages  m  their 
struggle  with  Israel.'  "  "The  truth  Is."  he 
asserted,  "thst  In  general  the  host  govern- 
menu have  been  sympathetic  and  generous, 
within  their  means."  Having  thus  absolved 
the  Arab  regimes  of  any  blame.  Dr.  Davis 
proceeded  to  disprove  another  "mlsoonosp- 
tion,"   nsmely,  "thst  ths  refugss  pronism 


eoold  snd  would  hsve  been  setUed  long  sgo 
■zcspt  for  ths  conniving  of  unprlnelplsd 
Arab  politicians  who  hsve  sought  to  hold 
the  refuges  Idle."  in  his  view,  ths  wal 
stumbUng  block  to  economic  IntegraUon  was 
thst  the  great  majority  ot  refugeea  were  not 
only  unemployed  but  also  unemployable 
owing  to  a  lack  ot  necessary  sklUa:  m  the 
stagnant  economy  ot  the  Arab  host  coun- 
tries  he  argued,  there  Is  no  place  tor  them 
and  no  prospect  of  their  obtaining  gainful 
ocoupaUon;  any  project  tor  the  refugees'  in- 
tegration la  doomed  In  advance. 

Oonllnulng  this  defeatist  approach  In  his 
IBBI-Sa  Annual  Report,  Dr.  Davis  recalled 
"the  frustrated  attempts  of  UNRWA  during 
Its  Initial  year  In  aponsorlng  project*  to  set- 
Ue  refugees, "  and  expressed  his  "considered 
opinion-  thst  such  project*  were  bound  to 
fan  "because  they  have  been  unaccepUble 
to  the  people  (refugee  snd  nonrelugeel  In- 
digenous to  the  region  and  to  the  gO"rn. 
ments  who  represent  them:"  .UNRWA 
should,  therefore,  "not  sgsln  attempt  work 
protect*  designed  to  settle  the  refugees." 

This  conalderid  opinion  of  UNBWA's  hesd 
represents   an  outright  capitulation  to  the 
posiuon  taken  by  government*  'indigenous 
to  the  region  "  and  to  their  constant  sabotage 
of    any    construcUve    development    project 
Knocking  the    "W  "  out  ot  UNBWA's  name, 
this  shut  also  violates  the  clear  snd  delinlM 
United   Nations   mandate,   which   speaks  of 
•economic  and  social  rehaWlltstlon  of  refu- 
gees."     Precluding    sny   effort   towards    the 
refugees'     integration,     UNBWA's     OommU- 
sloner-General  was  duty  bound  to  ssk  the 
UJf.   General    Assembly   for   reconsideration 
and  revision  of  the  Agency's  original  terms  at 
reference.     He  retrained  from  doing  so,  ap- 
parently lealUlng  that  he  had  UtUe  chance 
to  Bnd  aupport  for  hu  new  Une  on  the  part 
at  n.N.  members,  In  particular  those  csrry- 
ing  ths  main  burden  of  UNBWA's  budget. 
But,  apparently  reluctant  to  force  a  ahow- 
dowB,    those  member-sutes   have   also   ah- 
atalnsd  from  chsllenglng  this  dt  facto  turn- 
about     It  was  by  detsult  rather  than  by 
assent  that   this  reversal   ol  UNBWA's   su- 
thentlc  alms  was  permitted  to  become  the 
Agency's   staled    policy.     The   only    tents- 
tlvely  dissenting  voles  was  that  of  Osrl  T. 
Rowan,    a   United   States    Eleputy    AsslsMnt 
Secretary   of  State,   who.  on   December    11. 
1983.  told   the  United   Nations  General   As- 
sembly's   Special    Political    Oooamlttee    that 
hta  country  endorses  Dr.   DavU'  report  pro 
forma  only:   "My  Government  did  not  and 
does  not  sssoclate  Itaelf  with  all  the  views 
expressed  In  the  current  UNBWA  rspoet." 
>.  ntruTD  AKB  rsAni>m.aMT  asuv  aoixs 
All    the   refugee   statutlca   bandied   about 
since  UNRWA  came  Into  being  are  bued  not 
on  a  census  of  the  refugee*,  but  on  the  num- 
ber of  never  checked  appucauons  for  refugee 
ration  carda. 

The  original  number  of  Arabs  who  bad 
sctualy  left  the  territory  ot  Israel  In  194»- 
1949  was  grossly  misrepresented  In  ths  years 
that  followed. 

As  late  as  November  SO.  I9«0.  Ahmed  Shu- 
kain  of  Saudi  Arabia — now  the  bead  of  the 
PaleeUne  Uberatlon  Army— told  the  Special 
PoUtlcal  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral  Assembly  that  "a  mlUlon  human 
beings  had  had  to  cross  Into  exile."  Five 
days  earlier,  the  representative  ot  Lebanon. 
Nadtm  Dlmechkle.  told  ths  same  body  that 
"more  than  one  million  Araba  had  been  ex- 
peUed."  He  was  outdone  on  Novemtier  29 
by  El  Nur  All  Suleiman  of  Sudan,  who  spoke 
of  "the  expulsion  of  a  million  and  a  halt 
Arabs."  Prior  to  all  these  statements,  on 
November  17.  Emll  Ghoury,  vice  chairman  ot 
the  Mufu-heoded  Arab  Higher  Committee, 
put  the  figure  at  two  million. 

All  these  and  similar  figures  are  In  the  first 
place  sheer  demographic  ImposalbUltlaa 

Ths  number  ot  Arabe  residing  In  the  pres- 
ent territory  of  Israel  never  reached  a  mil- 
lion  to  ssy  nothing  of  a  mlUlon  and  a  half 

cr  two  million.    The  latsat  available  sutis- 
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tteal  4^a  on  PUMUzie'a  popula.ttaa  *r»_tiao— 
■ntwnmtil  by  UM  BrIUah  MaodaMirT  PUBli 

te  IM*  to  til*  Aagk>*AinerlGan  Gommltte*  fl< 
SBquter:  itiMi  dAta  vm  nooffnlMd  Ukd  ••- 
Miptad  M  ooRvct  by  botb  Armtw  ftod  Jrwi,  m 
««U  M  by  XToltMl  NftUooj  accqcIm.  A  okM* 
lo^seUOO  ot  Um  (UUdlMl  LUU,  on  Mxt  buls 
o(  whlcb  the  BrltUh  Survtry  of  P«J«(tfM 
rroi.  X)  w»»  drawn,  MU.bUsb««  tbat  on  I>«- 
ffn-^>w»  31,  1M4,  %  totAl  o<  MO.OOO  Arabs  w«r* 
UTlzic  la  U»  pMMDt  uM  Of  I*r«l;  the  nat- 
ursl  lncT«a*e  durtnf  tUB  following  40  monUu, 
till  U»y  IWS.  would  amount  to  about  66.000. 
maJang  a  grand  total  of  686.000.  Not  aU  of 
them  fled:  aome  142.000  remained;  SS.OOO 
wer«  »ub»equently  permitted  to  return  to 
Uraet  to  be  reunited  wlLh  tbelr  kin.  That 
leaves  a  maximum  of  519.000  pefugeea.  who 
oould  have  ■creased  into  eUle"— to  uae  the 
tennlnolocT  of  Ahmed  Shultalri.  But  not 
ouiy  the  aatronomlcai  fibres  advanced  by 
Axmb  gBKykTJTTMm.  but  alao  tboae  submitted  at 
TBrtoiM  ttanea  by  the  UNRWA  i9dO.0OO  in 
1060;  B10.4M)  la  10U;  1.174.760  as  of  June  30. 
IMS;  IJMiMM  aa  of  June  30,  1966,  and  1.S17,- 
740  M  Of  June  30,  1IM6).  and  accepted  un- 
QvwtkMili^y  by  the  United  NaUons  budget- 
Ins  bodle*.  as  well  as  by  pubUc  opinion,  are 
cither  gueaswork  or  based  on  fraud. 

The   Plrtt   Interim   Report   of    the   United 

Nations    Bconcanlc    Survey    Ulsaion    for    the 

Ulddle  East,   haaded   by   Gordon  B.   CUpp. 

candidly  it*ted  in  November,  1(K».  that  "no 

one  koom  enactly  how  msuiy  refugees  there 

Are."     l^stlfylng  three  months  later  before 

the  Bf^i*^  ytacelgn    Affaire   Committee,   Mr. 

Clapp  admitted  that  his  mlsalon   "did  not 

uuliftake  to  count  the  refugcec"  azul  Uut 

-population  BtaUsUcs  In  the  Middle  East  are 

trtcky."     Tears    elapsed    and    In     1B56    Dr. 

UafVuerite  Cartwrlght,  a  aocioiogy  profeesor 

mX  K«w  York's  Hunter  College  met  In  I^ebanon 

Henry  R.  Laboulese.   then   head  of   UNHWA, 

and  asked  him.  "How  close  do  you  feel  tbAt 

you  have  oome  to  Batlmatlng  the  actual  nuni> 

bs-   oC   people   In   the   camps?"     "Not   very 

cloe*."  be  oonflded.     "In  fact,  we  really  don't 

have  any  Idea.  ...  We  Just  oant  get  In  for 

an  accurate  count."     When  Dr.  Cartwrlght 

raised    the  question   of   an    accurate   count 

with  one  of  the  camp  workers  In  Lebiknon, 

•^im  answer  was:  "We  Xrj  to  count  them,  but 

they  are  oocnlng  and  going  all  the  time;  or 

we  ocvunt  them  In  Western  clothes,  then  they 

return  In  aha  and  Eafflysb.  and  we  count 

the  same   odm   sgaUi  '     He    admitted   that 

"flngvpnntlng  had  never  been  tried,  nor  did 

it  eeem  that  the  counUng  had  been  taken 

Tety  eartOttalT."     (Plain  Speech  oo  the  Arab 

BeXugee  Problem."  in  Land  R«bom.  organ  ot 

the  American  ChrUtlan  Palestine  Committee, 

NoTCmber-December.  1956). 

'nita  early  mdiscrlmnate.  slovenly  regls- 
trmeion  was  the  "original  Ha"  o*  the 
UKBWA'i  refugee  statlstlos;  it  had  a  cumu- 
lative effect  in  the  years  that  followed. 
Since  then.  chUdren  of  alleged  refugees  have 
been  automatically  Inflating  the  relief  rolls 
and  perpetuating  an  artificially  magnified, 
blatantly  distorted  picture  of  the  true  slie 
of  the  refugee  population. 

UNKWA's  Oommlasloner -General  acknowl- 
edged this  tn  l»«a  In  a  statement  which  ap- 
peand  in  the  Agency's  Information  Paper 
»o.  «: 

"In  practice,  the  statistical  records  main- 
tained and  publlabed  by  the  relief  agencies 
mlBlstenng  to  the  needs  of  the  refuge**  have 
xbever  purported  to  be  more  than  an  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  the  fundi  en- 
trusted to  these  agencies  for  the  relief  of 
the  refugees  have  been  disbursed  and  of  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  raUons  and  other  relief  aervlces 
have  been  given." 

Since  then,  the  refugees  have  been  using 
ewry  Imaginable  stratagem  and  subterfuge 
to  keep  the  number  of  thoee  c&r(is  growing. 
AS  early  as  October  I960,  the  UNRWA  Cobq- 
Btlaaloner-OeneTml  acknowledged  that  "there 
la  nMflfwi  to  believe  that  births  are  always 
t^lsfeared  fcr  raCloc  purposes,  bat  death*  an 


tt%m,  V  BtH  unuDy.  concealed  ao  ttuU  ttu 
tamlly  may  eonUnue  to  ooUeet  ratKne  for 
Um  deceased."  (United  Natioos  Docuzawit 
A/14il)  .*  la  the  ysara  to  oome,  erery 
mOtWA  report  contained  almost  Identically 
vorded  statements  to  the  aaaie  effect.  Stat- 
ing that  l.iao.OOO  Araha  have  been  receiving 
relief  durtng  the  period  July  1.  1B5»-June  30, 
1B60,  the  UNBWA  annual  report  admitted; 
"The  above  statiatlca  are  based  on  the 
Agency's  reglstniUon  records  which  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  actual  refugee  popu- 
Utlon  owing  to  factors  such  as  the  high  r»M 
of  unreported  deaths,  undetected  false  regis- 
tration, etc." 

In  October  IM©.  UNBWAs  Director  Dr. 
John  H.  Davis,  averred  that  ration  rolls  in 
Jordan  alone  "are  believed  to  include  150.000 
inellgibles  and  many  persons  who  have  died." 
Simultaneously,  two  United  States  SenaUwa. 
Albert  Gore  of  Tenneesee  and  Gale  W.  McOee 
of  Wyoming,  who  had  been  touring  the 
Middle  East  investigating  for  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  cabled  from  Am- 
man to  President  Elsenhower.  Secretary  of 
State  Christian  A.  Herter.  and  the  United 
Nations  that,  according  to  UNHWA's  officials. 
fraudulent  poascsslon  and  use  of  ration  cards 
was  widespread.  "Ration  cards."  the  Sena- 
tors stated,  -have  become  chattel  for  sale, 
for  rent  or  bargain  by  any  Jordanian, 
whether  refugee  or  not.  needy  or  wealthy. 
These  cards  are  uaed  aa  security  for  loans 
from  money  lenders  for  credit  from  mer- 
ebanu  almost  as  negotiable  instruments. 
By  mortgage,  foreclosure  and  various  other 
means,  including  concealment  of  dead,  many 
have  acquired  large  numbers  of  ration  cards, 
which  In  turn  are  rented  or  bartered  to  oth- 
ers who  unjustifiably  receive  (organization) 
rations,  much  of  which  are  now  in  the  black 
market." 

George  B.  Vinson  UimWA  organlxatlon 
Field  BeglBtratlon  and  Eligibility  Officer  sU- 
tlooed  In  Old  Jerusalem,  told  the  Senators 
that  30  to  SO  per  cent  of  rations  distribution 
was  unjustifiable.  Dr  Harry  Howard.  United 
States  representative  on  the  organization's 
Advisory  Committee  oonftrmed  this  and 
added:  "I  have  actually  seen  merchants 
openly  weighing  and  buying  (orgsjilratlon) 
suppllee  from  recipients  <A  dlstrlbuUon 
centers.** 

Even  some  Arab  souroea  have  admitted  the 
existence  of  a  thriving  black  market  in  ration 
oards.  On  July  38.  I»M,  the  MiOmst  Mirror, 
a  weekly  news  review  published  by  the  Arab 
News  Agency  oi  Cairo,  wrote: 

"There  are  refugees  who  hold  as  many  as 
SOO  UNRWA  ration  cards,  4M  o*  them  be- 
longing to  refugees  long  dead  .  .  .  They  are 
dealers  tn  UNBWA  food  and  clothing  and  ra- 
tion cards  to  the  highest  bidder  .  .  .  "Ref- 
ogee  capltaltatt*  is  what  UNRWA  calU  them." 
Eleven  years  later  (June  1996).  Senator 
Bdward  M.  Kennedy.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  disclosed  pre- 
liminary findings  ot  hli  staff  director  George 
Abrams  who  visited  Jordan,  Lebanon  and 
Egypt: 

"Powerful  Arab  merchants  holding  1.000 
or  more  refugee  ration  cardi  may  be  seen  col- 
lecting sacks  of  food  suppllee  from  UNRWA 
dlstrlbntors  In  refugee  eamps  in  Jordan,  He 
said  they  wield  political  Influence  to  protest 
and  block  refuge*  rectification," 

As  early  as  l»67.  the  Jordan  dally  Ad-Dif^a 
reported  UNRWA  ■  charges  that  cases  even 
<rf  forgery  of  ration  cards  have  occurred.  In 
mld-lM7.  UNBWA  discovered  that  there  were 
cases  of  more  than  one  card  bearing  the  same 
serial  number.  It  notified  the  Jordan  Minis- 
try of  Welfare  azid  Behabllltation  of  Uils 
fact  and  of  Its  Intention  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation that  would  lead  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  un^uthorlaed  "doubles."  The  an- 
swer was  that  the  Ministry  vraa  oppoaed  to 
any  action  designed  to  re-examine  the  refu- 
gaea'   ration   cards   or   to  cancel   a   part   ot 


Foottkott  at  end  ct  speiwh. 


tbmm,  reganlleas  or  ttie  tftuaUoo  prevailing. 
The  UMBWA  leadership  tacitly  accepted  this 
rebuke. 

g,  Aaoairra  armcm  at  axcnncATiOM  shs 
AT  sv*TBSB  nrrutnoM 
la  Ai«u»t  IVM.  eight  months  after  he  Unk 
over   the   port  a€  UNRWA'e   Oommlssloner- 
Oeoeral.   Laurence  Mlchelmore   was   quoted 
by    the   Arab    press   as   Intending    to    Imple- 
ment the  repeatedly  announced  drastic  re- 
vision  of   the    notoriously   inflated   rolls   of 
ration    card    cardholders  by  removing  some 
100,000  names  of  dead  persons:   a  clause  to 
that  effect  was  to  be  Included  In  his  forth- 
Doailng  yearly  report  of  the  UJ*.  General  As- 
sembly.    The  original  Arab  reaction  was  an 
Indignant  denunciation  of  such  a  plan.    Pal- 
eetinlan  refugees  In  Nablua  and  Jenln  cabled 
the  U.8.  Secretary-General,  U  Thant.  charg- 
ing that  UNRWA.  "Inspired  by  tbe  imperlal- 
Ut  powers  which  created   Israel."  wss  now 
•'turning    the   Palestine    problem    from   the 
problem  of  a  homeland  and  people  into  the 
problem  of  the  number  of  refugees."  a  more 
designed   to   -liquidate   the   Palestine  prob- 
lem."    The  cables  warned  that  the  refugees 
would  boycott  the  revised  ration  cords.    Jor- 
danian Prime  Minister  Bah)at  al  Talhounl 
declared    In    Amman    that    his    government 
would  oppose  any  "compromise  on  the  refu- 
gees* right*.-     UNHWA  beodquartert  In  Bei- 
rut reacted  with  a  brave  Biatement  that  the 
Agency  "should  not  go  on  wasting  funds  on 
Issuing  rations  to  thousands  of  persons  who 
are  (lead  or  absent"  and  that  the  contem- 
plated   changes   were   aimed    at   taking   ra- 
tions from  those  who  did  not  need  them" 
BO  that  they  could  be  "given  to  those  who 
md."     As  a  specific  measure.  UNRWA  was 
reported  Issuing  Instructions  to  buy  up  ra- 
tion cards   belonging  to  persons  who  have 
died    or    gone    abroad,    which    were    pawned 
with  shopkeepers;  If  not  returned,  such  cardi 
would   be   Invalidated  from   November.   19&4. 
The  UNRWA  Annual  Reports  for  1064-66 
and    l»6&-e«   averred,   however,    that   not  a 
■Ingle  ration  card  bolder  had  been  removed 
from  the  rolls  In  Jordan.  Syria  or  I^banon, 
because  the  govemmcnu  of  these  countries 
refused    to  cooperate  with   any  attempt  at 
Twlfylng   the   eUglblllly   for   reUef    <ln    the 
Gaza    Strip,    14.MO   rations   were   cancelled 
In  1865  and  the  first  part  of  UM.  ami  aimul- 
taneously  aUotcd  to  11,807  children  on  the 
waiting    list);    the    total    number   of   those 
receiving  rations  was  reduced  by  a  mere  0  6 
per  cent. 

AppazenUy  unperturbed  by  this  failure. 
the  Commlssloner-Oeneral  asked  for  a  far- 
reaching  extension  of  the  term,  "refugee," 
which  would  lead  to  further,  practically  un- 
limited. swelUng  of  the  refugee  rolls.  His 
proposals  for  expanding  ellglblUty  went  In 
three  main  directions:  (Paragraph!  17.  19, 
ai.  as.  38  of  the  Report  for   1J»^-«61 . 

A.  To  Include  tbe  so-called  "Other  Clalm'- 
ants  for  ReUef,"  the  inhabltabts  of  oertain 
border- villages  in  Jordan  who  lost  their  In- 
come (but  not  their  homes)  because  of  the 
1948  hostilities. 

B.  Throughout  ttie  first  sixteen  years  of  Its 
existence,  UNRWA  adhered  to  the  principle 
that  only  thoee  whose  "normal  residence- 
has  been  In  Palestine  for  at  least  two  yearn 
prior  to  the  IMfi  conflict  were  eligible  for 
relief.  Now.  refugee  ellglbUlty  was  to  be 
stretched  to  cover  "persons  who  may  have 
lived  in  Palestine  to  1»48.  but  for  less  than 
two  years,  or  persons  who  previously  lived  in 
Palestine  but  not  during  the  two  years  194^ 
lft4«". 

C.  By  far  the  most  important  Isaue  raised 
by  the  new  eUgtbUlty  proposals  Is  the  Inten- 
tion to  extend  irtlef  to  the  third  generation 
of  refugees.  I.e.  to  the  children  of  persons 
who  were  bom  after  Usy  14.  1948.  as  well  as 
to  subsequent  generations,  "Instead  of  the 
(refugee)  problem  shrinking,  it  would  go  on 
expanding,  and  would  be  projected  Into  the 
indefinite  futore."  commented  Xarael'i  Am- 

Oomay.    Be      cxpresard      doubt 
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Whether  the  oontrlbuUng  governments  who 
have  paid  the  UNBWA  budget  till  now,  would 
want  to  see  their  generosity  as  a  blank-<aieck 
commitment  to  succeeding  generations. 
4.   A  EKSLZBTia  BaXAKOOWM 

In  tax  earUer  report  (for  the  period  July  1, 
I963^une  ao.  19«4> .  the  Comjnlssloner- 
Oenerai  has  for  the  first  time  In  the  Agency's 
hUtory  offered  an  at  least  tentative  break- 
down at  the  percentages  of  refugees  who  are 
not  totally  destitute  and  who  might,  for  that 
reason,  be  taken  off  the  rolls  entirely  or  have 
their  UNRWA  aid  reduced. 

Noting  obliquely  that  the  Arab  host  gov- 
ernments—UJLR..  Jordan.  Syria,  and  Leba- 
non—and the  refugee*  themselves  have  not 
cooperated  with  hli  efforu  to  obtain  precise 
statistics  on  the  extent  of  the  need  among 
the  refugeea,  and  admitting  that  "reUahle 
Information  about  the  economic  sUtos  of 
individual  refugee  famUlea  Is  hard  to  come 
by  "  Mr.  Mlchelmore  nevertheless  found  It 
possible  to  classify  three  categories  of  refu- 

1.  The  destitute  and  near  destitute — 40  to 
(K>  per  cent. 

2.  The  partially  self-supporting,  who  are 
sUil  In  need  of  some  help  from  UNBWA— 80 
to  40  per  cent. 

3.  Tbe  eecurely  re-esUbllshed— 10  to  30 
percent. 

In  abetrfute  figures,  this  break-down  would 
mean  that  of  tbe  l.aao.000  Arab  refugees 
maintained  by  the  UNRWA  to  168.000  1  one- 
fifth)  were  already  self-supporting  last  year 
and  no  longer  needed  UNBWAs  help.  The 
actual  number  of  refugees  In  a  similar  posi- 
tion leems,  however,  to  be  considerably  high- 
er. On  p.  IS  of  the  B«port  for  l»«5/e«.  we 
read  that  of  the  1317.749  refugees  under 
UNHWA's  care  only  881,123  were  registered 
for  rations:  The  remaining  4&e.«a7  appar- 
ently did  not  need  them  (their  number  In- 
cxeased  by  88,943  In  comparison  with  967,- 
884  ot  the  same  group  mentioned  In 
-  UNBWA "B  report  for  the  previous  year).  Of 
tbe  861.123  still  on  relief  rolls,  at  least  100- 
I&O  thousand  are  admittedly  dead,  abeent 
or  Ineligible  for  ration  cards  (see  p.  8). 
Thus,  more  than  half  a  million  among  the 
1317.948  who  are  now  paraded  by  the 
UNBWA  admlnlstratlwj  as  "uprooted  Arab 
refugees"  are  no  longer  refugees  In  the  com- 
monly accepted  aense  of  thla  term. 

In  the  report  for  1986/88.  the  Oommli- 
sloner-Oeneral  made  It  unmistakably  clear 
that  he  has  no  Intention  of  pressing  further 
the  recUfloaUon  effort,  U  largely  satisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  is 
wlUlng  to  accept  the  position  taken  by  the 
Arab  host  government.  Mentioning  that 
"detailed  discussions  of  ouutanding  prob- 
lerr^a  In  relation  to  the  ration  rolls  .  .  .  have 
taken  place  between  the  Agency  and  the 
governments  eoncemed."  Mr.  Mlchelmore 
found  It  necessary  to  put  on  record  "his 
appreciation  of  the  constructive  spirit  in 
which  the  host  governments  have  ap- 
proached these  discussions.  At  the  same 
time."  he  continued,  "It  Is  clear  to  him  that, 
In  varying  degrees,  the  host  governments  had 
real  difficulties  In  associating  thMnselves 
with  action  (rectification  of  fraudulent  ra- 
tion cards)  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
disturbing  the  patUrn  of  ration  distribu- 
tion establlahed  over  ao  many  years  past." 
The  Commlsaloner-GenCTal  has  thus  fully 
endorsed  the  policy  of  staCtis  quo  long  ad- 
vocated by  the  Arab  govemmenta. 

Moreover,  he  finds  the  present  state  of 
affairs  In  Lebanon  "unreasonably  satisfac- 
tory." and  "the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  aznoDg  the  refugee  population"  In 
Syria,  "rcaeonably  accurate  and  up  to  date." 
The  report  admits  that  "additional  measures 
to  confirm  the  presence  of  ration  recipients 
In  the  country  would  be  desirable."  and  that 
"littie  progress  has  been  made  In  the  efforts 
to  ensure  Uiat  rations  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  proven  need  "  During  the  first  half 
of  1968.  UNBWA  "renewed  Its  approaches  to 


tbe  (Syrteu)  goverxnoHit  on  this  matter, 
tmt  "these  approaches  had  not  produced  a 
i«sult  at  the  time  of  preaeotlnfe  this  report." 
Apparentiy  because  he  conslderB  such  verlfl- 
catton  caily  "desirable."  the  Oommls^oner- 
Oeneral  left  It  at  that. 

He  la  equally  complacent  In  regard  to  the 
situation  In  Jordan.  Tbe  report  admits  that 
•no  systematio  verification"  was  attempted 
since  1953  because  of  "disorders  In  the  refu- 
gee camps,"  and  that  "subsequent  attempts 
to  deal  with  particular  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem, such  as  the  acUvlUee  of  the  so-called 
merchants,  who  traffic  In  ration  cards  and 
ration  commodities  and  who  have  a  veeted 
Interest  in  the  existing  inaccuraclee  in  the 
rolU.  have  also  often  foiled,  owing  to  adverse 
reaction  among  the  refugees." 

During  thirteen  years.  UNRWA  has  thXM 
unconditionally  surrendered  to  refugees' 
■abotage.  Instigated  by  the  merchanta' 
"vested  mtereets."  In  the  second  part  of 
1986,  iKompted  by  the  specific  and  clear-cut 
1986  resolution  of  the  UJ».  Assembly,  the 
Assembly,  the  Agency  and  the  Jordan  Gov- 
ernment "were  able  to  agree"  on  a  very 
limited  modicum  of  verlflcaUon.  But  again, 
"ahortiy  before  submission  of  thla  report, 
the  Implementation  of  these  measurea  was 
temporarily  deferrwl.at  tbe  (Jordan)  Gov- 
emments  request  -  The  status  quo  U  once 
more  being  perpetuated. 

In  regard  to  the  Oasia  area,  the  report 
merely  makes  an  evldenUy  Intentionally 
vague  reference  to  the  " continuance"  of 
•ome  undefined  "action  among  several  differ- 
ent Unee  with  the  oooi>eratlon  of  the  govem- 
menUl  authorities. "  No  results,  no  matter 
how  modest,  of  this  "aoUon"  are  even  hinted 

The  true  meanli^  of  thla  obviously  de- 
liberate procrastination  becomea  clear  when 
the  Commissioner-General,  'turning  to 
broader  Issues."  does  not  hesitate  to  an- 
nounce hU  own  concept  of  the  policy  to 
follow: 

•The  vexed  problem  of  rectification  Is  oftea 
based  on  a  presumption  that*  a  dear  divid- 
ing line  exists  between  thoee  refugees  who 
ore  totally  indigent  and  those  who  are  totally 
self-supporting.  The  number  of  persons  on 
the  rolls  is  sometimes  given  exaggerated  Im- 
portance OS  a  presumed  index  of  the  extent 
to  which  refugees  have  or  have  not  recovered 
the  ability  to  support  themselves, 

"The  Commlssloner-Oeneral  feels  that  in 
order  to  view  the  problem  In  proper  perspec- 
tive It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  what 
Is  at  Issue  Is  a  meagre  allowance  of  dry  food- 
stuffs costing  lees  than  one  dollar  twenty 
cents  a  month  for  each  refugee  and  provid- 
ing only  two-thirds  of  the  nortnal  intake  of 
food  of  »  poor  person  living  in  the  Middle 
East. 

"Although  the  original  purposes  of  the 
rations  was  to  keep  body  and  aoul  together, 
they  were  never  in  fact  adequate  for  that 
purpose.  Now.  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
changes  In  economic  circumstances,  they  have 
become  for  many  of  the  reciplenu  a  modest 
economic  subvention  from  the  international 
community,  to  assist  them  In  their  struggle 
to  support  themselves  and  improve  their  eco- 
nomic condition." 

The  Commlssloner-Oeneral  therefore  "be- 
lieves that  It  would  be  mislead  tag  to  attach 
undue  Importance  to  the  number  of  ration 
recipients  as  sn  Index  of  the  dependence  of 
the  refugees  on  Interaational  aid." 

In  plain  language,  this  latest  version  of 
UNRWA's  policy  means  that  "international 
did"  In  the  form  of  rations  may— or  should — 
continue  Indefinitely,  even  In  regard  to  thoee 
who  have  In  the  meantime  established  them- 
seivee  ecOTiomlcally,  in  order  to  further  "Im- 
prove their  economic  conditions  "  Tbe  cri- 
terion of  ellglblUty  Is  thus  completely  aban- 
doned If  endorsed— or  tadtiy  eoquleeced 
to— the  United  Nations— such  a  concept  la 
bound  to  preclude  any  constructive  effort 
of  ever  rehabUiuting  the  refugees  economi- 
cally and  mfliting  them  independent. 


1.  TBS  uinm  auTBB  seuKB  nr 
The  U.S.  goremment  la  aware  of  this  state  _ 
of  affair*.     On  July  30,  1906,  Joseph  J.  Slsco. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organisation   Affairs,   told   the   Senate  sub- 
committee on  Refugees  and  Escapees; 

"We  have  been  troubled  for  many  years  by 
Irregularities  In  the  ration  rolls.  We  have 
known  for  a  long  time  that  rations  are  being 
drawn  In  the  name  of  people  who  are  dead, 
who  have  left  the  area,  or  who  no  longer  re- 
quire food  from  UNRWA.  We  also  know  that 
certain  merchants  have  bought  up  theae 
cards  and  have  made  a  profit  through  the 
sale  and  exchange  of  UNRWA  foodstuffs.  .  . 
We  have  sought  through  every  practical 
means  avaUable  to  encourage  UNRWA  and 
the  host  governments  to  put  an  end  to  these 
abuses  through  a  complete  recltflcation  of 
tbe  relief  rolls.  UJ?.  General  Assembly  res- 
crintions  have  at  various  times  called  for 
rectification.  There  has  been  over  the  years, 
a  steady  but  alow  process  of  recUflcstion, 
and  Arab  officials  on  many  occasions  prom- 
ised much  more  Tlgorotis  action  In  coopera- 
tion with  UNBWA  to  remove,  wholesale,  from 
the  lists  those  who  are  not  truly  In  need. 
Unfortunately,  theee  promises  remain  largely 
unfulfilled." 

Even  more  outspoken  and  precise  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  who  told  the  sub- 
committee. In  a  prepared  statement,  that 
half-a-mUUon  Arab  refugees  now  have  Jobs, 
"live  reasonably  normal  Uves"  outside  the 
oamps  and  should  be  removed  from 
UNRWAs  rolls.  He  also  stated  that  "the 
basic  responslblUty  for  helping  refugees  ilea 
with  the  sovereign  government  of  the  coun- 
try of  asylum," 

e.  THk  mpUCATXONS 

If  translated  Into  practice,  such  an  ap- 
proach wotild  not  only  ooae  UNRWA's  budg- 
etary problem,  but  could  also  pave  the  way 
tor  reducing  the  Arab  refugee  problem  to 
Its  realistic  proportions  and  for  Its  realistic 
solution.  As  things  stand  now.  UNBWA  con- 
tinues to  operate  with  admittedly  Inaccurate, 
Inflated,  ever-lncreaaing  refugee  statistics, 
which  oboctu^  and  distort  both  the  scope 
of  the  problem  and  the  posslbllltiee  of  Its 
•oluUon.  By  maintaining  the  fiction  of  more 
than  1  %  million  Arab  refugees  and  preserv- 
ing the  existing  pattern  of  distributing  the 
ratloo  cards,  UNHWA  U  actually  perpetuat- 
ing and  reinforcing  coUective  exUtence  of 
Arab  r«fugeedom.  As  Dr.  Don  Peretz  put  It 
In  the  report  on  his  1963  study  mission  to 
the  Middle  Bast,  the  reUef  ration  cards  of 
UNRWA  serve  as  "a  token  of  continued 
Identification  ss  displaced  Paleatinlana  .  .  . 
m  effect,  the  UNBWA  ration  card  has  be- 
come the  Identity  card  oi  the  displaced 
Palestine  Arab." 

UNRWA  thus  appears  as  something  of  an 
overgrown  umbiUcal  cord,  which  U  artlflcUlly 
keeping  alive  the  refugee*'  vanishing  Identi- 
fication with  Palestine.  It  intenalflea  their 
feeling  of  apartneas  from  their  Arab  kin  in 
the  host  countries  and  impedes  rather  than 
encourages  their  integration  in  these  lands. 
As  things  now  stand.  UNRWA.  a  United  Na- 
tions ogency  which  has  thus  far  received  a 
total  of  »536387.605  of  International  financ- 
ing U  actually  defeating  the  purpose  for 
which  It  hod  been  eetabllthed:  to  extend 
temporary  philanthropic  assistance  to  the 
displaced  Palestinians  with  a  view  to  grad- 
ually putting  an  end  to  their  refugee  exist- 
ence  What  the  UNRWA  leadership  Is  now 
practicing  and  planning  Is  Just  the  opposite 
of  this  assignment. 

7.  inniwA,  roKCVXB 
In  his  1964-66  report  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly.  Commlaslcmer-General  Michel - 
more  expressed  his  beUef  that  in  spite  of  the 
progress  made  la  education  and  vocational 
training  of  the  younger  generation,  the 
large  hard  core  of  refugees  win  continue  to 
Uve  in  poverty  and  dependence  on  charity 
'for  an  indefinite  future."  He  also  aaked  for 
an  extension  of  the  Agency's  mandate  (which 
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wms  to  expire  on  June  30,  IBM)  "tor  e  reMon- 
•blT  lon«  pMtod.  eucb  u  fl»«  je»i»-  (P-J' 
■mJ  TOteleee  C3Mier»l  Anemblj  he*  on  Febru- 
»rT  10  IftM  *>T  unAnJxooue  conaenju*.  ep- 
proMa'  exMMloo  (or  one  yeir  onlj,  »  June 
30  l»«e.  Later  In  tie  ye<tr.  eitenelon  ol 
DNBWA'a  jn»nd»t«  wee  dlscuMed  In  tne  A»- 
eemWye  Special  PoUtlcal  Committee,  wbere 
delentee  of  tbe  Ar»b  member  .t.t««.  while 
mU(UT  critlcel  of  OTTOWA'i  "meecer  *>f. 
•tronglj  supported  •  eye-ye»r  eitenmlon  ror 
iheJliencT.  yor  obvlou.  tKUcalroMMW.  In 
the  toetront  of  this  Arab  pro-UNBWA  cru- 
■ade  were,  ch»r»cterUtlc»IlT  enough,  dele- 
gate. Of  »uch  oountrtee  "'^'='1^"' ^I'l 
ugeea  in  their  terrltorT  and  where  DWKWA 
■U  not  tuncUonlng:  Adnan  Tardcl  of  Ye- 
men. Horoccoi  Tounea  Neckrout.  Kuwaiti 
KaJihld  Abdul-Aaa  al-RaahJd.  Aa  agalnat 
the«  deroanda.  the  delegate  of  Prance. 
Claude  Aroaud.  advocated  the  prolongation 
of  nrmWA-.  mandate  for  three,  and  not 
live  Tear.  HU  proposal  waa  later  accepted 
bj  the  General  Aaaembly:  tJNBWAa  term 
now  runs  until  June  SO.  I9W. 

ONBWAi  leaderahlp  and  peraonnel  are 
obTlously  determined  "to  stay  In  business. 
At  the  heannga  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  aefugeea  and  Escapees  in  July  of  U>1« 
year  the  Committees  counsel,  George  AO- 
rams  wno  returned  from  a  study  trip  to  the 
Near  Kaat,  reported  that  there  waa  •some 
fwllng  that  the  DWBWA  la  becoming  a  lelf- 
perpetuatlng  body." 

s.  TWa  aoi.a  or  omtwA's  aaxa  staff 
A  major,  too  often  disregarded,  element  In 
CNRWA'a  predlctament  U  lie  own  Arab  ad- 
mlolatratlre  ataff. 

in  the  eaiU«  stage,  of  the  Agency's  eilat- 
■nce  lU  eaecutl»e  peraonnel  conaUted  mainly 
of  Don-Ar»b  career  people  and  technicians 
Such  composiuon  was  dictated  by  theln- 
herenUy  political  and  strongly  oontroveialal 
nature  of  the  Arab  refugee  problem,  which 
from  lU  very  Inception  became  a  matter  of 
international  concern  and  waa  OTerwhelm- 
ingly  ttnanced  by  the  Onlted  State,  and 
Other  Weatern  powera.  But  by  December  31. 
1M3  the  internauooal  admlnlatratlve  staff 
had  been  reduced  from  1*4  to  161,  plus  M 
seconded  and  loaned  from  other  United  Na- 
tions organs,  a  total  of  180  By  December 
SI  1964.  only  124  permanent  UNBWA  em- 
ployeaa  belonging  to  thu  category  remained. 
Dlua  M  on  loan  from  other  C  N.  boalea— a 
total  of  148.  By  the  end  of  IBM.  the 
Agwicy.  permanent  internaOonal  ftafl  was 
cut  to  101.  They  are  confined  to  DNRWAs 
headquarten  m  Beirut,  with  no  aoceaa  to 
the  refugee  camp,  no  direct  contact  with  the 
refugees  themaelrm.  and  no  poMlblUty  what- 
aoarer  to  check  eligibility  or  reglstraUon 

All  atatlsUcal  records  originate  nearly  el- 
dusliely  from   the  "locally   recruited  staff  ' 
W  uae  the  terminology  of  the  ONBWA  report: 
the   report   adds   that  "virtually  aU  In  this 
category   are  refugees."     Their   number  IJ- 
CT^SeTfrom    U,«09    in    IKM   to    11.036   by 
December  31.  11W4.     While  3.BM  of  that  total 
were   "paid    dally"    In    isaa— Indicating   the 
temporary   character   of   their   employment, 
they  mr.  aU  m  19«4  transferred  to  regular 
loba  and  paid  a  monthly  salary.     Many  of 
them  are  in  poaltlons  of  responilblllty.    Their 
reports  on  the  number,  of  refugee*  eligible 
for  relief  are  TObJect  only  to  a  few   llmliu- 
Uoni:    two  per  cent  tncreaa..  dereglstratlon 
of   the  lew   refugee,  settled  with  UNRWAs 
flnanoWl   assistance,   transfer  from  "rations 
to  sa/rlce  •  register  and  vice  versa  owing  to 
change,  in  DNRWAa  ataS  employment,  etc 
And   by    far  not  aU   of   them   are  lUely   to 
be  e««er  to  care  for  the  accuracy  of  the  relief 
count  and  to  check  the  roUs  scrupulously. 
The  refugees   they  are  supervising  are  vio- 
lently opposed  to  any  revision  of  the  rolls, 
let  alone  to  a  genuine  census,  and  the  held 
workers  In  the  camps  either  sympalhlie  with 
this  attitude  or  yield  to  the  preaaure  of  their 
wards.     Dr.  Hon  Pereta.  wrote  In  his  already 
quoted  report  oo  the  atudj  trip  to  the  M1<M1* 
Bit 
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'-The  Agency  employs  thousand,  of  former 
Paleatine  mandatory  Arab  ofSclala.  phyal- 
dana  teacher.,  and  derka.  The  number  of 
IndlTldoala  In  famlUea  who  depend  upon 
TIIfBWA  for  employment  U  approilmately 
SO.OOO.  They  conaOtute  a  great  poUtlcal 
prewure  group,  eepeolally  In  Jordan.  No  pol- 
itician In  any  of  the  host  countries  darea 
to  recommend  abolluon  of  their  livelihood." 
An  authocltatlve  confirmaUon  of  this 
sutement  offer,  the  last  report  submitted 
by  Dr.  DavU  before  hli  retirement  In  Jan- 
uary 1964: 

"The  moat  dllBcult  aspect  of  rectlllcaUon 
U  that  of  removing  name,  of  persona  who 
have  become  aelt-supporOng.  Certam  Influ- 
ential refugee  elemenu  preM  UNBWA  to  halt 
any  major  effort  with  regard  to  revision  of 
the  rolls.  They  still  suspect  that  UNRWA  s 
motive,  for  rectlOcaUon  are  In  some  way 
connected  with  an  effort  to  UquldaU  the 
refugM  problem  In  a  maimer  which  would 
deny  them  their  basic  rtghta." 

Por  all  Intenu  and  purpoMa.  UNBWA  Is 
now  a  prisoner  of  the  vestMl  Interert.  of  Its 
large  Arab  staff.'  to  whom  are  being  turned 
over  ever  more  executive  and  specialized  po- 
sitions. Mr.  Mlchelmore  argued  that  the 
Istest  reduction  of  International  manage- 
ment and  transfer  of  Jobs  and  authority  to 
Arab  funcUonarlee.  would  result  In  admlula- 
traUve  payroll  savings,  up  to  (300.000.  But 
It  is  also  bound  to  Increase  the  Arab  politi- 
cal control  over  the  refugee  mass. 

UNRWA's  Arab  employees  In  charge  of  the 
refugees'  local  needs  and  IntereaU  have  be- 
come their  leaders  and  spokesmen.     Under 
such  lewlershlp.  the  refugee,  are  being  In- 
doctrinated In   a  spint  of  uncompromising 
mUlUncy  and  tenae  eipectaiuly  of  Imminent 
return  to  Paleeune.     After  t  vlalt  to  a  40.000 
inmate  refugee  camp  near  Jerloo  In  Novem- 
ber 1964.  where  he  talked  to  the  camp  leaders 
and    listened    to    their    solemn    pronounce- 
mentj  that  they  "would  accept  no  soluUon 
except  to  go  back,  even  if  the   (Arab)   gov- 
emmenU  agreed  on  a  different  arrangement. 
Samuel   WUllam  Torty.  Mayor  of  Lo.  An- 
gele.   came  to  the  oonclualon  that  any  poa- 
.Ible  solution  would  be  feaalbl.  only  on  an 
Individual  basU  and  not  through  the  refu- 
gee.' leaders  who  are  "consumed  with  hate 
and  emouon-     Be  felt  that  "their  Implac- 
able attitude  may  be  a  bluff,  and  moat  of  the 
refugee,  vrould   take   compensation   If  11  la 
offered     .  .  there  Is.  however,  no  way  of  call- 
ing the  bluff  except  by  making  the  offer  ' 
When  Yorty  suggested  to  the  refugee  leaders 
that  the  United  state,  might  one  day  stop 
lU  aid   they  replied,  "Tou  can't.  It  may  atart 
»  war  "     Yet.  hla  feeling  was  that  "If  they  are 
told   firmly   that    the   aid    program    wlU    be 
ohaMd  out.  the  lltuatlon  may  change  and  It 
u  pomlble  that  the  atatude.  particularly  of 
the  younger  ones,  may  change." 
s.    saAiwwasHiMO   thx    toungo   oxNSaaTiofi 
Of  the  ljn.749  Aimb  refugees  registered 
with  UNRWA  by  June  1966.  over  600.000  are 
under  1»  year,  of  age:  they  were  bom  out- 
side of  what  u  now  Israel  and  have  never 
been  In  PalMtlne;   together  with  those  who 
were   Infanta   during   the    1943   exodus   and 
have  lltUe.  If  any,  Btathand  recoUectlon  of 
that  country.  Ibey  constitute  more  than  half 
of  the  refugee  population      A  whole  new  gen. 
eratlon   of    former   Palestinians   Is   growing 
up    poMesslng  only  second-hand  knowledge 
and  splrllal  experience  of  PaleeUne. 

And  yet.  OTTRWA  reports  Invartably  lump 
them  together  with  the  older  generation  In 
the  "longing  to  return  to  their  homes,'  In 
the  feeling  that  "a  naUon  baa  been  obliter- 
ated and  a  population  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  lU  birthright  ...  this  Injustice  atlll  (m- 
tera  In  their  mind."  The  report  for  1964- 
1966  from  which  theM  aentencea  are  quoted, 
refer,  to  auch  refuge,  attitudes  without  any 
aualincauona,  with  obvious  sympathy  and 
lmpll«l  asMnt  It  alao  KWa  that  "during 
th*  pan   year,   their    (the  refugee.)    emo- 


tions have  If  anything  lncrea«Kl  with  the 
additional  focus  for  their  feelings  provided 
by  the  Palertln.  UberaOon  OganlaatJon 
which  oune  Into  beuig  In  June.  1964,  (In 
order)  ...  to  oonaoUdaU  the  Paleatlne  en- 
tity and  aa  a  vanguard  for  the  collecUve 
Arab  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  PaleeUne. 
Apart  from  the  view  expreMed  by  that  or- 
ganization, the  refugee,  themselvee  use  every 
opportunity  to  stress  the  Intensity  of  their 
aiplratlona  and  hope  to  return  to  their 
former  homeland." 

Mr.  Mlchelmore  repeated  thla  sWtement. 
in  an  even  stronger  form.  In  his  report  for 
1966-66:  "As  year  succeeds  year,  there  la  no 
sign  that  the  refugee,  are  becoming  any  leas 
embittered  by  their  conviction  that  a  grave 
Injuatlce  has  been  done  to  them." 

If  the  above  description  of  the  refugee, 
atutude  la  correct  In  regard  to  the  younger 
generation.    It    can    be    valid    only    If    such 
emotions   are   alao   being  cultivated   In   the 
UNRWA's  vast  educational  network  (1S9.B20 
m     primary    schooU.    S4.146     In    secondary 
schools)       AU  these  InsUtutlona  are  manned 
exclusively  by  a  refugee  teaching  staff,  and 
the   puplla  are  known   to  be   expoaod   to  a 
systematic    barrage    of    propaganda.    Incite- 
ment  and   bralnwaahlng.     Characteristic   of 
thla  aystem  la  the  UNBWA-malnUlnod  school 
for   refugee   chUdren   In   Beirut,   wher.   the 
pupils  stand  every  morning  at  attention  and 
chant    the    following    dUlogue    with    their 
leader: 
"Young  men  I"*    "Aye  I" 
"Young  men!"     "Ayel" 
"Paleetlnel"    "It's  our  homelandl 
"To  return!"    '"That's  our  almt" 
"Struggle!"    "That's  our  historyl" 
"Knowledge!"     "OurUghtr 
"Palth!"     "la  our  armor !" 
"Sacnfice!"    "Uourduty!" 
"Martyra!"     "Are  our  people!" 
"Death!"    "We  shall  not  fear!" 
"Palestine."     "Ours!      Quia!      Ours!     Our 
Palestine,  we  shall  not  forget  you!    No  other 
land   IS  our.!     Our  PaieaUne.  we  swear   by 
you    before  God  and  history,  that  w«  ahall 
splU  our  blood  to  get  you  back!     Long  live 
Paleatlne,  and  we  ahaU  Uve  for  our  revenge ! 

With  this  kind  of  educational  condlUon- 
Ing  UNRWA  schools  are  bound  to  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  younger  generation's  In- 
tranalgence  and  natlonalUtlo  fervor.  They 
offer  fertile  ground,  for  Ahmed  Shukelry'a 
PaieaUne  UberaUon  OrganlaaUon  (PLOl 
On  September  30.  1966.  the  Renter  New 
Agency  reported  from  Beirut  that  more  Uian 
1  000  Paleellnlan  atudenU  boycotted  classes 
lA  Bchoola  run  by  UNBWA:  a  spokeeman  for 
the  studenu.  some  of  whom  sat  In  the  offlces 
of  the  P.L.O.  explained  that  they  demanded 
that  UNRWA  schools  In  Lebanon  be  put 
under  supervision  of  Lebanese  Mlnlstty  of 
Education  m  cooperation  with  the  PJ»0.  and 
the  Directorate  General  of  Palestine  Refugee 
Affalra.  _, 

The  United  State,  has  repeatedly  urged 
UNRWA  to  Identify  and  remove  from  the 
ration  rolla  the  reported  6-13  Uiousand  re- 
crulU  of  Shukelry's  Palestine  LlberaUon 
Army  (P-L-A).  The  reply  the  State  D«P"t- 
ment  received.  la.t  August,  was  that  with- 
out cooperation  from  the  (Arab)  host 
governments.  It  would  be  virtually  Impoasl- 
ble  foe  UNRWA  to  Identify  PL  A.  members 
7.  THX  usirrxii  ctstis  ratssrs  roa  s  CHaNCX 


Pootnote  at  end  of  speech. 


The  United  States,  both  government  and 
Congrew— though  to  a  different  degree— are 
mowing  Increasingly  dissatisfied  and  Impa- 
tient with  the  record  of  UNRWA,  to  whose 
budget  the  United  States  ha.  during  the 
oerlSd  1960-66  contributed  •364.488.069 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  3534.S97.505  the 
Agency  received  In  International  ttnauclng 
Announcing  In  February.  1965.  theD5 
contribution  of  324  7  million  to  the  UNRWA 
budget,  the  US.  delegaUon  to  the  United 
Nations  made  the  pledge— for  the  first  tlme-- 
subject  to  the  condtOon  that  the  Agency  a 
relief  rolU  be  purged  of  peraons  currently 
ineligible   tor   rations   and   that   funds    as- 


slgned  for  educaUoD  or  health  purposes  be 
not  dlTK-ted  to  the  relief  services  budget 
The  same  year,  the  Administration  proposed 
to  reduce  U.8.  contnbuUon  In  foodaluffa  by 
»1  million:  m  addlUon  Congreas  elashed  the 
country's  cash  contrlbuUon  by  3800.000:  the 
toul  contrlbuUon  was  thus  reduced  from 
»24  7  nUUlon  to  322  9  million  for  the  fiscal 
rear  1966.  Then.  In  June.  1966.  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  conUnuIng 
Isat  year's  program  of  gradual  retrenchment, 
voted  to  cut  the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNRWA 
by  five  per  cent:  subMquently.  the  House 
slashed  3700000  from  the  propOMd  322  9 
mllUon  allocation  for  UNRWA. 

Testifying  on  July  30.  1866.  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Esca- 
pees, chaired  by  Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy. 
Joseph  J.  81600.  AMlatant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  OrganlMtlon  Affairs,  de- 
clared however,  that  the  AdmlnlstraUon  waa 
oppoMd  to  thla  latter.  addlOonal  cut.  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  It  will  not  be 
adopted:  "We  believe  that  this  cut.  coming 
on  top  of  last  year's  reduction,  might  well 
result  In  some  undesirable  cuts  In  health 
service  and  education.  If  the  Commlsaloner- 
Oeneral  hsa  to  choose  between  food  for  the 
stomach  and  food  for  the  mind,  he  must 
cbooss  the  former." 

AppsrenUy  to  meet  this  objecuon.  the 
chairman  of  the  Sub-Oommlttee.  auggeated 
that  the  controversial  amount  of  3700,000 
be  used  to  build  a  vocaUonal  training  school 
for  the  refugee,  to  be  operated  by  one  of 
the  four  Arab  hoet  governments;  his  pro- 
pcaal.  he  said,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
United  States  government's  continuing  el- 
forts  to  Induce  the  host  govenunent.  to 
undertake  more  responsibility  for  the  refu- 
gees' needa  Mr.  Slsco  told  the  Subcommittee 
that  he  was  In  general  agreement  with  the 
Kennedy  propo«l  and  would  give  It  study. 

The  Houae  of  Bepreeenuuves  has  already 
In  August,  1965,  devoted  four  succesdve  ses- 
sions to  a  critical  scruuny  of  US.  policy  In 
the  Near  Cast,  paying  considerable  attention 
lo  the  work  of  UNRWA. 

RepreaentaUve  Pbakk  J.  Hoarow  called  on 
UNRWA    to    concentrate    Ita    program    on 
works  rather  than  relief:  "Wo  can  aim  our 
aid  at  oonstrucuve  development  of  ablllUe. 
rather  than  burdening  support  of  what  la,  in 
actuality,   a  manlfestaUon   of   Arab   aggrea- 
alon."    EepresenWtlve     Woxiam     P.     BTaw 
blunUy  aald  that  "the  Arab  refugee,  do  not 
need  relief  from  the  UH  or  the  Arab  aUtea: 
they  need  an  opportunity  to  work;  It  U  the 
shame  of  the  Arab  State,  that  they  have  not 
received  It."  RepreMnUtlve  Jamea  Roosevelt, 
who  .poke  four  Ume.  In  the  debate,  called 
lor    the   MUbllahment   of    an   InternaUonal 
committee  by  the  United  Nation,  to  auper- 
vlae  the  gr  dual  transfer  of  tJNBWA  acUvlOea 
to  the   A'Ab  government  and   Inalsted   that 
the  US.  contrlbuUon  to  UNRWA  should  not 
be  wasted  on  refugees  who  are  parUally  ab- 
sorbed or  dead,  or  on  thoae  who  are  being 
con^npted  to  fight  In  a  PaieaUne  liberation 
War "      ReprMentatlve    LxoNsan    FaaaBTMN 
urged     that    the    United     State,    gradually 
"phase   out"   her   contribution   to  UKBWA. 
with  greater  emphaala  on  vocaUona)  training 
and  educaUon.    At  an  earlier  (June  7th)  ses- 
sion of  the  House,  Mr.  FsaesTxm  urged  that 
"Oongreas    instruct    appropriate    officials    In 
Waahlagton  to  Inalst  that  a  current  cen.ua 
oC  Arab   refugee,   ahould    be   taken   by    the 
United  Nation.."     He  alao  Introduced  legls- 
lauon  which  'would  make  VS  contributions 
to    tJNBWA    dependent    upon    the    gradual 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  refugee  and  re- 
fugee  camps  from   UNKWA   to   the    (Arab) 
host  countries  .  .  .  The  U.S.  contrlbuUons  will 
be   turned   over   to   UNBWA    aa   usual,   but 
UNRWA,  In  turn,  win  dUtnbute  yearly  ap- 
propruaona  to  the  government,  of  all  the 
ho«  oountrle.  for  the  utual  management  of 
refugee  reUef,     With  the  contnbuUona  will 
alao   go   the   raponaibllltie.   for   Bk.!   ac- 
countabUlty    and    for   the   progreM   of   Um 
mtegrcttoo  o<  tbe  retucee.  Into  the  respec- 


tive economic  Ufe  of  tiie  hort  couhtile. 
Transfer  Is  a  tine  qua  ntm  to.  a  oonatructlTe 
settlement  of  the  refugee  problem  ,  .  ,  Once 
Immediate  reeponslblllty  for  the  refugee.  U 
tranaferred  to  Arab  administrations,  much 
of  the  psychological  and  emoUonal  ohatacle. 
to  (the  refugee.)  IntegraUon  will  be  re- 
moved. Winding  up  of  UNBWA'a  direct  man- 
agement and  responsibility  will  gradually  put 
an  end  to  Incitement  and  illusion  and  a  dan- 
gery&s  political  Irredentlsm.': 

reeding  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army 
A  the  face  of  the  VB.  Government,  the 
VS  delegaUon  to  the  UH.  repeated  pro- 
test,  against  UNRWA's  failure  to  remove  the 
relugee-aoldlers  from  UN  ration  rolls,  and 
particularly  of  the  Congress  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Asslsunce  Act  forbidding  the 
use  of  any  part  of  323  million  n.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  UNRWA  budget  tor  rations  for 
the  PLA.'  the  embarrassed  Commissioner- 
General  took  recourse  to  a  cunning  device  to 
circumvent  the  unequivocal  ban.  We  read 
In  his  reixirt  for  1965-66: 

"Doubu  have  t>een  expreaaed  by  some  gov- 
ermnents  about  the  propriety  of  the  Agency's 
Isulng  rations  which  may  be  consumed  by 
young  men  In  military  traliUng  under  the 
auspices  of  the  PalesUne  Liberation  Orga- 
nlxaUon.  The  host  countries  do  not  consider 
these  doubu  well-founded.  In  the  light  of 
these  differences,  arrangemenu  have  been 
made  for  epeclal  added  donation,  to  the 
amount  of  3150,000  which  meets  the  cost  of 
any  rations  consumed  by  the  young  men  In 
question. 

"The  Cotumlaaloner-General  Is  satlafled 
that  theae  arrangemenu  provide  a  practical 
means  of  disposing  of  the  problem  19  so  far 
as  the  Agency  la  concerned." 

"Contrlbutora  to  UNBWA.  who  may  have 
been  concerned  about  thla  matter,  may  thua 
be  aaaured  by  the  Agency  that  their  con- 
tributions wlU  not  be  used  to  furnlah  aaslst- 
ance  to  refugees  receiving  military  training 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine  Llbera- 
Uon Organization." 

Thla  statement  did  not  Indicate  who  waa 
putting  up  the  3150.000.  But  the  Jordan 
dally  FaiMlln-lOctober  16.  1066)  revealed 
that  the  money  came  from  Egypt,  whose 
Foreign  Mlnlsur,  Mahmond  Rlad.  on  Octo- 
ber IS.  1966  appealed  to  "all  peace-loving 
nations  ...  to  give  their  support  to  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization."  the  par- 
ent-body of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army. 

Whatever  the  source  of  the  "special  added 
donations."  the  Commlasloner-Oeneral  haa 
made  It  clear  that  the  monlea  are  being 
channeled  through  UNRWA  In  the  form  of 
rations.  Mr.  Mlchelmore's  new  stratagem 
la  nothing  more  than  window  dressing.  Por 
UNBWA  will  remain  In  the  same  position 
of  Bdmlnlaterlng  relief  to  members  of  a  para- 
military body  whose  declared  aim  U  armed 
aggression  against,  and  destruction  of  a  UN 
member  state.  Technically,  UNRWA  "may 
be  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  law  voted 
by  Congress,"  *  commented  Near  Eatt  Report 
(October  18,  1966). 

"But  the  procedure  la  unprincipled  and 
repugnant  to  the  intent.  Incredible,  a  UN 
agency  Is  raising  money  to  teed  guerrillas 
being  trained  lor  war  against  a  UN  member. 
UNRWA  will  not  merit  confidence  or  sup- 
port unless  It  InslsU  on  a  complete  recheck 
of  the  Palestine  Arab  refugees  which,  ones 
and  for  all,  will  eliminate  the  dead,  the 
departed  and  the  would-be  killers."  Any 
setup  which  continues  providing  rations  to 
aoldler  refugees  files  In  the  face  of  the  very 
principle  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Agency 
wss  established. 

The  manner  In  which  the  United  NaUona 
and  the  Western  Powers,  who  had  been  fi- 
nancing UNRWA's  activities  deal  with  thU 
flagrant  violation  of  the  UN  Charter  under 
whlcb  tJNRWA's  mandate  exists,  will  show 
whether  they  are  really  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  rlalng  tenalon  in  the  Middle  Eaat. 


For  eighteen  years  tho«  Powers  have  been 
peylng  the  plpar.  now  the  time  haa  come 
to  call  the  tune. 


1  Between  July  1950  and  June  1966.  a  total 
of  670.785  blrtha  and  only  113.275  deatha 
have  been  reglatered  with  UNBWA:  a 
unique,  utterly  unbelievable  ratio. 

■  It  Is  alao  a  vMy  costly  and  demanding 
staff.  In  August  1965,  UNRWA  employees 
In  Lebanon,  who  since  1960  bad  received  a 
7.7  per  cent  raise,  amounting  to  about 
$526,000  a  year,  went  on  strike  for  higher 
pay.  which  would,  amount  to  another 
3400.000.  A  spokewnan  for  the  Agency  stated 
that  It  had  a  deficit  of  32  million  In  1964  and 
1966,  waa  expecung  a  33  million  deficit  next 
year,  and  cannot  afford  the  pay  raise;  "We 
must  consider  that  every  dollar  that  goes  to 
the  staff  Is  one  dollar  leu  to  the  refugees, 
whom,  after  aU.  this  Agency  was  established 
for." 

» The  British  government  has  also  pro- 
tested against  the  misuse  of  UNRWA  timds. 
*  A  subsection  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  approved  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President,  reads:  "No  oontrlbutlons  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  made  except  ou 
the  condition  that  the  United  Nationa  Belief 
and  Works  Agency  take  all  possible  measures 
to  assure  that  no  part  of  the  United  Stales 
contribution  shall  be  UMd  to  furnlah  assist- 
ance to  any  refugee  who  la  receiving  mili- 
tary training  as  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Palestme  Liberation  Army." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Dr.  Gkaa  T.  S«abor(,  Vmrtttitj  of  Miaai 
CoBmeaceBcat  Spcalur 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rusama 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BEPBE3ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jantiary  31, 1967 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Dr,  Oleim  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity oi  Miami  m  Coral  Oables. 

In  a  world  where  so  many  are  ensulfed 
by  revolution,  cynicism,  and  turmoil.  Dr. 
Seaborg  s  remarks  offer  an  enlightening 
and  optimistic  outlook  for  the  future. 
Hl3  confidence  in  today's  youth  and 
tomorrow's  leaders  gives  eixsouragement 
to  those  who  might  doubt  the  outcome  of 
our  chancing  world. 
The  address  follows: 

Youth — A  VOTX  or  cowFiuastcx 
(Commencement   address    by   Dr.   Glenn   T. 
Seaborg,    Chairman,   VS.    Atomic   Bnergy 
Commlsalon,  at  the  Unlveraity  of  lUami, 
Coral  Oables,  Pla.,  January  27,  1967) 
As  a  former  ChanceUor  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  I  can  tell  you  how 
pleased  I  am  to  be  apeaklnj  at  the  Unlveixlty 
of    MInml      When    President    Stanford    was 
kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  be  your  Com- 
mencement speaker  today  he  promised  roe 
that  the  faculty,  parenu  and  frlenda  of  the 
graduates  would  be  the  only  "non-studentt  " 
preaent     And  I  promised  to  refer  to  them 
more  discreetly  as   "former  studenu." 

I  think  it  U  sun  somewhat  of  an  honor  to 
be  a  Callfomlan  mvlled  to  speak  In  Florida 
As  I  recall.  It  wsa  not  too  long  ago  that  these 
sUtes  carried  on  quite  s  rlvslry.  In  those 
competitive  years  It  waa  claimed  that  some- 
one from  CalUomls  could  not  survive  the 
aevere  Plorlda  climate  more  than  24  houra 
and  vice  versa.  Today,  of  Course,  we  know 
that  a  few  Callfomlans  have  managed  to  get 
through  A  wmter  or  two  h«e.    And  there  are 
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B.«1IT  wtiat  :  have  w  «»r  «x>»T  "»'  PllJS; 
^?  J„iov«.T-but  «ot  from  '^'^^ 
Tim     t  hope  thej  wtu  Inwrpret  my  T™** 

"**^K.me  of  you  m.y  b,yt  ».n  In  .  cover 

!-^  mi  lenermtion— thmt  U.  evtryone  older 

Commind  G<mer»Uon ."  Mow.  th.l  •  •  »^ 
to^^"  ""«■  •■><!  on.  would  un.gln.  th« 
S.  cTt«  picture  which  «;«'"»I»,'";S,^ 
.torr  would  h.y.  b«.n  •  picture  or  the  PTej- 
S^nt  OT  p.rh.p.  one  oJ  oux  mlUtwy  le«ler. 
"  c,puln.  at  industry.  But  u  1  ■«"«"">", 
uw«  a  picture  otL.urenB.cll  The  point 
of  Tm  ir?lcl..  however.  w«  ««  to  Prove  that 
tcmen  are  taking  oyer,  hut  only  that  th»e 
of  u.  m  the  «  through  SO  «'S?^P-r?'^ 
included— were  atlll  the  country  >  leadera  m 
moat  fields  of  endeavor. 

I  bring  up  tfiU  artlcle-whlch  In.  ■""  T^ 
«tc^«?  therapy  for  man,  °'  "•  """t-J*,; 
cauee  what  It  did  not  .ay.  a.  weU  ai  what  It 
^LTbKir.    an    Important    """"S"  J^TJ^ 
of  ua  here.     What  It  did  »iy.  ""<">«  """C 
thlnn.    wa«  Uiat  middle-age  waa  a  time  of 
,ucc«.  and  accompllahment.  that  the  mld- 
d«^I«d  were  the  leader.,  the  d«rt.lon-m»k- 
en   the  hlgh-e»rnere  of  the  country,  and  ao 
OT '  It  named  a.tponauta  and  artlet..  Knator. 
ind  aale«nen.  engineer,  and  eaecutlve..  and 
even  aome  Nobel  Prlie  winner.— aU  at  «h.lr 
prto.  between  «  and  60.     What  It  did  not 
„,  and  what  I  would  lUe  to  emphaalie  to- 
day. 1.  how  thea.  people  achieved  their  auc- 
cew      They  arrived  at  their  current  .tstua 
not  merely  by  aging  but  becauae  they  were 
"iceptlonal  in  their  .p~:lal  flelda-and  par- 
Ocularly  »  In  their  youth.     It  wa.  the  at- 
trlbutea  of  youth— the  energy,  the  queatlon- 
inl  alid   open  mind,   the  drive  and   deter- 
ln5tlon-Xcombln«l    with    their    .p«lflc 
talenu  which  brought  Iheae  P~P'e  to  the^ 
Doaltlona  of  power  and  preatlge  in  middle-age. 
W   many   c-et   their   greate.t    accompUah- 
menta  too*  place  In  thrti  younger  yeara  and 
launched  them  on  th«  road  to  an  eaaler  .uc- 

""'•'"  ^..  .^   . 

Aa  a  jort  of  footnote  here  let  me  add  tnat 
the  magazine  which  devoted  Ita  cover  story 
to  the  Command  Generation  )u»t  recently 
did  a  cover  atory  on  the  generation  uwler 
twenty-five.  Beferrtng  to  you  aa  the  Now 
Oenermtlon."  they  ooUecOvely  nameC  you— 
glrla  included— "Uan  of  the  Tear.  The 
arucla.  IncldentaUy.  did  more  than  give 
equal  time  to.  or  placate,  the  pubUMUon  a 
TOung  jubecnber.;  It  waa  strongly  flattering 
of  today,  youth  But  let  me  return  to  my 
original  thought  about  the  evoluUon  of  the 
•Now  oenerauon-  Into  the  Command 
Generation." 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
young  yeara  aiti  eitremely  productive  yeara. 
ind  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  Benjamin 
Dlsraeir.    .tatement    that    "AUnoat    every- 
tbln.  that  is  great  haa  been  done  by  youth 
Let  me  back  this  up  with  a  few  e»«mploi 
In     history:     Aleiander     the     Ore«t     ruled 
Macedonia  at  JO  and  the  clvUlied  world  at 
27       By    the    age    of    M    Michelangelo    had 
sculptured    the   famous   PleU.      Paacal   had 
written  a  book  on  geometry  by  1«  and  In- 
vented an  adding  machine  at  19      When  he 
vras  n  Charles  Darwin  began  the  observa- 
tlona  which  led  to  his  theory  of  evolution 
At    age    a  I    Michael    Faraday    started    the 
electro-magnetic  work  which  led  to  his  In- 
vention of  the  electric  motor      Jameo  Watt 
natented    the    first    practical   steam   engine 
«  the  npe  old  age  of  83.     Bntteln  began 
work  on  his  theory  of  relaUvlty  at  M.    Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  patented  the  But  tele- 
Dbone  at  ».    The  Wright  Bt-otber.  Initiated 
UMlr  aircraft  eiponmenla  In  their  20a.    And 
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U  youVe  aiUl  not  convlno«l— Mo»rt  com- 
pleted hla  first  symphony  at  "»„^'l.»i 
The  full  list  la,  of  courae,  much  longer  and 
more   llLpreeslve.     It  •«>  "c^-   «oom- 
pushmenu  of  the  youth  of  «<>4»^ 
■^  For  a  moment  let  m.  preeent  aome  sta 
Ustlc.  on  the  poeltlon  of  you'h  'n  the  w«W 
lodav      I  think  they  are  enlightening.    Nu- 
^Lu\      youth    'dominate,     ^e     «u».. 
While    one-fifth   of    the    POP"l»"°h   •»  J^., 
tween  «  and  60  years  of  age.  over  oi»-half 
u"nder   35.     There   are   about  35   mUlton 
wen-ager.   In   the  country  today.     «!  ">" 
^1.1  lOWa  more  than  two-thlrda.  and  per- 
?i^"t™r«.T^hs.  of  the  ^, '»P'1'»^7. 
WIU  be  under  35.    And  on  a  worldwide  bMl. 
U  IS  forecast  that,  by  IBM.  M  P«' ="'  "'^^ 
th,  oeoDle  alive  will  be  less  thjn  16  years 
oW  Tit   IS   .1.0   intereetlng   to   h?«-and 
:«tal.;.y  thought-provokWg-that  Chma  to- 
day ha.  more  children  "o""  "°  •'^„ '"' 
entire   population   of   the  Soviet  Union  I 

Now  STthe*!  statistic,  on  youth  hear  mote 
slgnm«nce  than  Just  promtelngagreat  mar- 
ket  "ot    tranristor    radloa.    surfboard,    and 
Snie^Ut.      I  think  they  point  ou,^   among 
oUier  thlnga.  that  "the  »ounj  shall  tpherlt 
?M  krth."     And  with  it  they  are  going  « 
mhem  a  world  of  both  enormou.  problem, 
and  incredible  poKlbllltle.      Furthermore.  I 
"ne«    ».t    it"^  today.   "^-'=^^^ 
Generation-— thoee  of  you  now  »  the  aO  to 
^y»r  group-who  wlU.  before  the  end  of 
thJ"nturT.  «termme  the  courae  of  human 
history  nerhapa  for  centurle.  to  come.    Tou 
S^r^r^e  th"t  ever,  new  generation  deter- 
rn'e.'Se  courae  of  ^^^"''TT,^ 
age.  but  this  younger  generation  la  in  a  very 
^Silal  oosltlon.     Tou  have  arrived  on  the 
.?^e  atTti™  when  the  Scientific  Bevolu- 
tSn  of  the  past  few  '>««'"-:'°'«f.  "°^J 
the  current  Command  GeneraUon-ls  eB«t 
ing   the   rapid   evolution   of   a   truly   glob^ 
cmlStlon      And   because  of  thle   you   are 
mhetltlng  the  Earth  morally  as  weU  s.  ph^- 
callv     ^  aa  ManaiaU  McLuhan  has  often 
Snted  out.  m   this  electronic   age  we  are 
developing  a  global  conK:louane»i.     A^*^ 
Queatlon.    "Can    we   poealbl,   have   a   global 
?on".o"nes,     without    ■"'O,  ^ev^plng     a 
con«:lence?-     I  think  It  U  clear  'o*'/  """ 
we  are  well  on  our  way  to  having  both. 

PeJ^a^  It  1.  this  fact  which  heighten. 
K  much  of  tod..ys  dlfferencwi  between  U.e 
younger  and  the  older  generatlona-dlHer- 
JS^  which  baalcall,  have  al.ay.  «-«n 
between  youth  and  their  elders  but  which 
S^e  .r°hlraly  in  locus  today.  While  tho«! 
of  us  In  the  command  Generation  feel  we 
are  struggling  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
ol^  id^  aid  the  harah  realities  of  the 
world  we  experience  every  day  younger 
pMpl.  vant  onl,  the  best  of  aU  poMilble 
^da— and  they  want  It  now.  Seeing  more 
dearly  than  ever  the  world  a.  It  Is.  and  the 
world  as  It  should  be  and  could  be,  ruba  raw 
the  ImpaUence  of  youth.  And  ,our  reac- 
tions disturb,  anger,  puiile  and  exasperate 
man,  older  people. 

But  If  one  has  the  Imagination  to  project 
himself  into  jour  position.  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  feelings  that  many  of  you 
young  people  share.  Tou  are  being  aaked  to 
enteTthls  world  of  developing  global  con- 
sclouanaea  and  conscience,  of  Immense  new 
nhyslcal  poeslblllUee  confined  by  barrlere  or 
ioclal  inertia,  of  affluence  exl.Ung  adjacent 
to  ooverty,  of  knowledge  and  concern  amid 
Ignorance  and  IndlHerence.  of  PoUtlcal  tur- 
moil and  philosophical  upheaval,  of  all  tola 
toaalnK  about  on  a  sea  of  change.  Tou  teei 
STu^gint  need  for  coping  with  thU  for 
working  to  brlog  order  from  apparent  chaos, 
w  con'rol  and  direct  the  Ude  of  change. 
The  whole  thing  crlee  out  for  acUon— mean- 
ingful action.  , 

Tet  there  aeem.  to  be  Uttle  opportunity 
for  It— especially  tor  you.  Change  seems  to 
be  made  through  the  Estahllshment.  the 
Power  Structure,  the  Command  Oenera- 
Oon-and  there  are  less  flattering  najnes- 
but  the,  do  not  seem  to  lUten  to  you.  The, 
onl,  ask  that  you  lean  aU  there  is  to  know 


(M>d  today  that's  far  more  than  tie,  ever 
:^.n:  «:hool..  join  the  rank  ^  m. 
^work  toward  goals  Jou  have  notjet 
^  perpetuau  valuea  you  wlah  chMged^ 
frnfortiinatal.  If  you  beUeve  all  this.  It  Is 
^lv^f«nLp;  further  to  being  convlncM 
?S«  no  melnlS^ul  partlclpaUon  !•  PO-bU 
lidthat  a  peychedeuc  expertence  h"  more 
mining  than  those  experiences  m  the  worUl 
SCsfy.  Fortunately,  moat  of  you  do  Mt 
io  this  far.  but  recognlxea  that  the  rMl 
Srorld  .uu  hold.  K>me  excitement  and  pur- 

^llTo'^^'^i^.  many  of  ,™  fje.  the 
necCMltv  to  go  still  another  route.  I^"""! 
^"^^  .."individuals,  hut  not  about  W 
wtreit  vou  turn  to  group  acUon.  I  will 
"r^ill  detalU  on  th^roa  and  con.  of 
Vhi.  Naturally,  much  good  can  be  accom- 
^Uhed  in  a  democratic  eoclety  by  conc^ud 
acUon  And  such  action  earned  out  in  a 
^rnslbl.  and  constructive  '-"oh  "f  "M'.'', 
S^  Mcouraged.  But  I.  for  one.  beUeve  that 
^o.T.oco"m"plUhm.n..  of  Jouth  'hroughou 
fH-  ODM  have  come  from  the  attnouwa  u* 

'y^oU^helnraP^  "-»«"  "^f 'n^-lli^L 
c.rh.os  in  a  free  society  the  qualities  wnicn 
rjLra«ertee  yo^th  became  more  productive 
^;„  ..pj^  through  individual  effort-. 
Lt  me  ipend  a  minute  or  two  •""Jh'hg 
iome  o(  Iheae  quallUee.  because  they  are 
;Srg?i.^rL-«"  and  they  should  h.  rec- 
J^btrt  and  encouraged  to  'be  'ulleet. 

The  nret  one  that  cornea  to  mind  Is  sheer 
en«g,      I  have  occasion  to  .p«ik  shout  the 

•^["n...  of  h"<^'«' ■""> "'?"  tSS"ou": 

tr.Ta^^riVciinL-'^Jthir^-.ifhrc. 

&nyin"ol.Tu\ln'ab^dTL-;:r 
S.n'.n«gy  2  .UU  the  most  ^"""V^""! 
In  the  world  and  youth  haa  moat  of  It.    Koin 
Sg  u  l^eilled  mo're  today  than  the  ^.h. 
and    determination    to    see    a    <"»<:""■    l"" 
through,  to  generate  new  Ideas  and  And  ac- 
S^lce  for  them,  to  rebuild.  «"«  and  re^ 
vluiuee  place.,  organizations  and  people,  and 
W  battle  Ignorance  and  Injustice.     AU  this 
U  ak  endllsly  wearing  and  enervating  task 
demsndlng  the  vitality  of  youth, 
^addition  to  Ph?""''  •'■'■S'j:!«'\^ 
the    emotional    energy-the    •""<^"   "["P 
thing,  moving.     If  I   may   use  »  ""'"^f' 
rnlx^  meuphor.  ot  which  Im  sure  Ma"^" 
SiLuhan  would  dl«ipprove.  Jouth  U  ahot 
Item  in  a  cool  world.    The  cool  ''or'<^,'«^ 
c^ge-partlcularly     socUl     and     cultural 
chlnlT  It  tend,  to  support  the  sUtus  quo 
W  ~™tu.te  old  InstltuUons.  to  «•!•«"«" 
SeSTTnd  it  Uke.  a  ".how  me"  attitude,    f 
?T  willing  to  lUten  at  all.     But  youth  1. 
reetle^  and  eaally  bored.     It  looks  for  ai^d 
Si'v«     on    ^nge.       And     change-rep.d 
rhance— U  the  ortler  of  the  tUy. 
'^' often  speak  of  thU  change  «nd  our  n« 
awareness  of  it     But  the  other  day  I  wa.  re 
^"d.S   that  to  K<me  extent   the   forcai  of 
STn^have  been  recognlxed  throughout^tt. 
aeea     In  fact.  KBne  yeara  ago  Nicholas  Mut 
^BuOer The  former  president  or  Columm. 
uiversltyl  slated  that,  at  Kjme  "°>« J"  '" 
Garden  of  Eden.  Adsm  must  have  p.us^"'^ 
said,  "Eve,  we  are  living  In  a  period  of  trensl 
Oon  ■     But  they  were  a  young  couple  so  I  m 
iSS  they  lookil  forward  to  this  change- 
J^n  Though    It    involved    some    temporary 

■"B^t^iS-nge  today  1.  different.  It '•rapid 
to  the  point  of  being  "explosive.  Arid  It  pro- 
duces JrTsU  after  crlri.  because  lu  eSecu  we 
i«T,ptl..  to  old  hablu  and  traditional 
hlghlV-lngralned  thinking.  Today's  rapid 
chlng.  may  be  painful  to  man,  of  ■"■""' 
It  Is  neceasar,.  Most  importantly.  It  Is  nec- 
Msarv  to  deal  with  It  eflecUvely— to  recog- 
nlK,  It,  to  control  and  direct  It  »<"■  •^" 
aU  to  use  It  to  shape  the  future  toward 
human  goals.  We  have  an  unprwcwlented 
opportunity  to  do  this  today,  but  It  !■  eseen - 
tl^Olhat  we  give  great  thought  to  "ihl  reach 
aome  agreement  on  those  go«U.  and  that  we 
have  determlnaUon,  the  staying  PO"";, »' 
"guU"    to   fouow    through   on    our   beUels. 
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There  Is  a  vast  gap  between  expre»lng  dls- 
Mitlsfactlon  and  ImpaUence  with  the  way 
things  are  going  and  Uklng  the  poelUve,  weU- 
planned  action  toward  constructive  change. 
In  dealing  with  change  youth  has  a  de- 
cided advantage.  It  produces  and  accepts 
change  more  readUy  because  ot  two  thlnga. 
•nie  first  is  It  has  less  fear  of  faUure  and 
therefore  la  more  vrllllng  to  take  rUk.  The 
world  Is  filled  with  people  who  wy  "It  can't 
be  done."  and  they  win  give  you  many  rea- 
sons, even  from  their  own  experience,  why 
It  cant.  But  young  people,  not  having  the 
benefit  of  that  experience.  Me  willing  to  Or, 
for  themselves.  And  If  the,  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  to  go  vrtth  their  courege — 
perhaps  fool-hardiness — and  stamina,  the, 
ma,  succeed  where  othere  have  failed. 

At  this  point  I  must  stress  the  knowledge 
and  skill  aspect  because  these  da,s  they 
make  a  bigger  difference  In  the  margin  be- 
tween suooMs  and  faUure.  La«  September. 
In  speaking  at  Rutgere  Dnlverelty.  Vice 
President  Humphrey  made  what  I  feel  1.  a 
very  cogent  statement  when  he  said:  "The 
world  Is  flllwl  with  the  noise  and  clash  of 
opinion.  It  Is  woefully  shy  ot  dependable 
knowledge."  So  I  would  not  play  up  courage 
at  the  expohM  ot  knowledge.  It  takes  both 
to  do  the  Job. 

Another  factor  which  gives  youth  an  ad- 
vantage In  produdng  and  working  with 
change  U  the  ablUty  to  Innovate,  to  use 
ImaglnaUon  and  a  fresh  outlook.  Oscar 
WUde  Is  credited  with  having  said,  "In  Amer- 
ica, the  young  an  always  ready  to  give  thoae 
who  are  older  than  themMlves  the  full  bene- 
fit of  their  Inexperience."  While  there  may 
be  some  truth  In  this.  I  think  It  Is  tor  the 
very  reason  that  the  young  In  America  are 
not  afraid  to  speak  up  that  we  have  prt>- 
greased  so  far.  For.  aside  from  the  lesser 
Itm  of  failure  which  I  mentioned  before, 
there  U  a  freahness  of  ouUook  which  is  stul 
present  in  the  Inexperienced.  And  some- 
times  It  is  this  very  quality  which  allows  the 
imaglnaUon  and  IntluUoo  to  produce  a 
breakthrough. 

In  listening  recenO,  to  an  old  recording 
of  a  lecture  given  In  the  early  l»30's  b.  Lord 
Rutherford,  one  ot  the  founder,  of  nuclear 
phyalea,  I  was  struck  b,  a  particular  phraae 
he  used.  In  dlacussing  details  ot  the  nu- 
cleus ot  the  atom,  of  which  so  UtUe  waa 
known  at  that  time,  he  aald,  ".  .  .  but  we  can 
look  at  It  with  the  eye  of  ImaglnaUon." 
■Tilt  eye  o/  (iM»iii««on"— thU  Is  something 
which  ,outh  U  more  apt  to  have  and  which 
It  should  tr,  to  retain  and  make  the  most  of. 
The  world  can  alwa,.  um  more  people  who 
think  and  act  creaUvely  and  who  can  keep 
that  creativity  alive  as  they  grow  In  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  These  are  the  people 
who  contribute  the  most  to  society  and,  I 
beUeve,  also  have  the  most  rewarding  Uvea. 
The,  are  the  ones  who  su,  alive,  m  the 
tuUest  sense,  as  long  as  the,  live. 

There  is  one  final  element  In  which  moet 
young  people  toda,  are  not  lacking  and 
which  is  so  Important.  In  the  moet  old- 
fashioned  and  perhaps  "squareet"  sense.  It 
would  be  called  "brotherl,  love."  Toda,  It 
U  more  often  referred  to  .imply  as  "human 
concern."  Whatever  we  call  It.  It  U  the  moet 
vlUl  element  In  human  nature  and  espe- 
cially today  when  man  U  becoming  so  power- 
ful through  his  science  and  technology.  II 
adence  and  technolog,  MnplUy  the  power 
ot  mwi,  then  certainly  concern  should  focus 
that  power  on  the  most  human  and  humane 
goals  I  think  moet  ot  today's  youth  have 
that  concern  and  are  determined  to  keep  It 
alive  and  growing. 

Admlttedl,.  these  are  tnrtng  times  for  any- 
one who  wimte  to  mamtaln  a  high  ethical 
sUUQdard.  Aa  John  W.  Gardner  has  written 
in  his  book  "Self-Renewal":  "One  dUBculty 
Is  that  man's  moral  aspUatlons  rise  more 
rapidly  than  his  performance.  Given  rela- 
lively  modest  advuices  in  the  Justice  and 
decency  ot  human  lite,  he  Is  soon  dreaming 
that  be  can  laahlon  •  perfectly  Just  and 


decent  world.  And  this  U  a  ooovletlo&  Out 
Is  certain  to  bring  some  measure  ot  disillu- 
sionment." 

I  hope  that,  on  this  Important  day  tor 
you.  you  will  rise  above  any  disillusionment 
or  doubts  you  ma,  have  about  the  state  of 
the  world  and  the  state  ot  man,  and  turn 
ever,  fiber  of  your  being  toward  helping 
ahape  them  toward  your  Ideals.  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  to  act  poeitlvel,  and  constructive- 
ly toward  those  Ideals,  to  which  so  man, 
give  Up  service  but  fall  to  act.  It  U  now— 
and  ,ou  hie  the  "Now  Generation." 

Toda,'s  "Command  Generation"  feels  the 
hot  breath  of  youth  on  the  back  of  lU  neck. 
But  it  is  not  altogether  Ul  uncomfortable 
teellng.  In  «  wa.  It  Is  good  to  know  ,ou're 
right  behind  us.  And  when  the  Ume  comes — 
and  it  is  almost  at  hand— I  have  a  teellng 
,ou  wUl  do  as  good  a  Job  as  you  think  ,ou 
can — perhape  even  better. 


We  is  At  Fgnniai  Profeuioa 
Need  Help 

EXTENSXOW  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or   ILtlNOlS 

IN  THK  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  /nni«ir»  31, 1967 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  In  the 
RicokD  at  this  point  a  very  eloqurat 
letter  I  Just  received  from  one  of  the 
fsimers  In  my  district.  His  Is  not  one  of 
the  Urgest  farms  In  my  district,  but  It 
U  not  one  of  the  smaUest,  either,  and  he 
Is  Justifiably  concerned  about  the  present 
state  of  farming.  President  Johnson  and 
his  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  heed 
this  man's  plea,  which  Is  the  plea  of  so 
many  of  our  farmers  today:  "We  In  the 
farming  profession  need  help  before 
there  U  no  longer  a  farming  profession. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

BBnsrm.D.  It-t-. 
January  24.  1X7. 
RepreeenUtlve  RonaT  MicBH.. 
House  ol  BepresentoHuM. 
Weahlnylon.  DC. 

DiAX  CowoaxaaMSK:  In  hta  "State  ot  the 
Dnlon"  addiees  President  Johnson  told  us 
he  vrants  to  have  the  farmere  work  bard  to 
produce  enough  to  feed  the  hungr,  of  the 
world  What  Incentive  are  we  farmere  go- 
ing to  get  for  aU  this  work?  It  certainly  la 
not  In  the  form  of  cash  profit  now.  SUioe 
i960  the  price  received  for  the  sale  ot  wheat 
hM  decreased  from  MIS  to  about  glfiO.  How 
could  this  be  possible  when  In  1»«0  there  was 
a  huge  surplus  of  wheat  and  now  we  are 
aaked  to  produce  more  because  the  supply 
will  hardl,  meet  the  demand?  We  are  Uvlng 
In  an  economy  that  Is  based  on  supply  and 
demand  which  should  mean  that  next  year, 
since  we  are  to  produce  a  greater  supply  of 
wheat  the  price  wUl  continue  to  go  down. 
What  are  you  In  Congress  going  to  do  about 
our  wheat  price?  I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone 
In  feeling  that  the  price  must  go  up  If  I  am 
going  to  produce  any  (not  more)  wheat. 

In  addition  to  greln  I  also  produce  milk. 
I  am  not  the  biggest,  nor  yet  the  smallest 
milk  producer  (500  to  1000  pounds  a  da,). 
It  U  true  th»t  last  October  and  November 
the  price  was  ral»!d  In  order  to  hold  the 
dairymen  In  the  bam  Instewl  of  in  the  fac- 
tory. Then  the  Federal  Milk  MarkeUng 
Order  was  paaKd  foe  our  area  and  now  the 
price  he*  .tarted  Its  downward  trend.  The 
feed  price,  supplies  price,  machinery  price, 
even  breeding  lee.  have  been  raieed;  the  onl, 
thing  that  has  not  gone  up  Is  the  wage  of 


the  fanner  and  his  family,  because  we  can't 
strike  against  ouraelvea  tor  a  higher  aalary. 
If  It  la  true  that  there  Is  such  a  shortage 
of  milk  that  we  read  about  In  the  newspaper* 
and  magudnes,  it  seems  to  me  the  tint  place 
to  look  for  an  Increase  In  production  Is  to 
the  Amertoan  farmer.  Why  can't  the  Im- 
ported dairy  products  be  kept  out  b,  an  In- 
crease m  tariff,  BO  that  the,  will  not  be  In 
competition  with  our  products  and  our  tarm- 
ere  wUl  have  a  fighting  chuzce? 

President  Johnson  seems  to  really  be  out 
to  get  the  farmer.  It  was  last  year  that  he 
put  the  ax  to  the  hog  price,  by  his  order  to 
cancel  purchase  of  pork  for  fighting  men. 
When  is  the  president  going  to  cancel  the 
order  tor  war  machinery,  because  that  price 
was  ralaed  by  many  doUara  not  Just  a  few 
cents  a  pound? 

I  am  located  Just  30  mllee  from  PeorlB. 
and  I  can  see  the  lumen  leaving  the  farm 
for  the  factory  and  the  high  wages  <^  indus- 
try. Many  of  these  are  not  going  to  come 
back  to  the  farming  way  ot  USt.  Thoee  ol 
us  who  would  prefer  to  stay  In  farrolng  wlU 
have  to  have  some  assurance  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  to  gamble  with 
our  Inveetment  and  risk  bankruptcy  In  order 
to  conUnue  In  farming  and  expand  in  pro- 
duction of  livestock  and  grain.  It  Ukee  only 
a  small  change  In  the  market  price  of  beef 
to  make  the  step  from  profit  to  bankruptcy 
for  thoae  who  buy  feeder  cattle.  It  takps 
only  a  snail  drop  In  the  price  of  nUlk  lo 
break  thoee  who  have  made  a  large  invest- 
ment In  automatic  feeding  systems  or  dairy 
cattle  to  Improve  or  Increase  their  herd. 
How  can  the  current  grain  prices  Justify  the 
Investment  In  the  new,  big,  lal>or-»vlng 
machinery.  We  In  the  farming  protosaloii 
need  help  before  there  Is  no  longer  a  larm- 
Ing  profeeelon. 
ainoerel,, 

Oavnxx  L.  Ztkam 


New  Mu  •■  tke  HiO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ELI.X1VOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  January  31, 19S7 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  January  26.  1967.  an  excel- 
lent arUcle  concerning  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Tom  Raiijbsck,  appeared 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  Bubmlt 
the  story  herewith,  believing  that  It 
bears  reading  by  all: 

Nrw  Man  or  TBI  Biu. 
A  FaaamSAN  m  Cowoaxsa  F&ma  Fiaw  Davs 
Aax   CoKToaiD   jiHD   Hacno— RxrasaiWTs- 
nvi  R4ii.aaACX  Fneoe  Bror,  Hotisnvo.  So- 
cut    Woaaixs    T«s:i   Tnci   Ftok    Bio    Ib- 

^Xlta RXJtTTD    TtJX    AND    MiSSIWC    PllXS 

(By  Joseph  W.  SulUvftn. 
(Staff  Reporter  ot  the  WaU  Street  Journal! 

Wamiinotok  — The  Coogreaaman  drives 
awa,  from  his  new  home  In  WMhlngton'f 
tuhionable  Cleveland  Park  secUon  and  tru 
our  tor  the  Capitol  tour  miles  sway  But 
after  missing  a  parkway  tumoff  In  the  morn- 
ing tnmc  rush,  he  finds  himself  routed  in- 
extricably over  a  Potomac  River  bridge 
toward  northern  Virginia. 

At  hU  omce.  meantime,  an  aide  goes  hunt- 
tag  tor  some  file  toldere  U)  the  Capitol  sta. 
tlonery  room  and  gets  caught  In  a  two-hour 
waiting  Une,  while  a  big  stack  of  maU  from 
constituenu  goes  unsortod.  The  oflloe 
phones  don't  work,  and  Ipmming  calls,  are 
routed  to  another  Congreaaional  oBloe  where 
they're  greeted  less  than  oordlally. 
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To  Bep.  TbomM  P.  IUU»b»c»  of  lUlnoU. 
H  wun't  qulW  how  he  !>»<»  liMSlnwl  hl» 
Ont  cl»T  on  the  Job  In  WMJilnjton  as  on» 
of  the  48  new  Eepublloin*  who  loo*  Homj 
K>U  for  the  ar»t  Ume  Ihla  month.  'Id 
been  detennlneil  to  get  off  to  a  IMt  «»", 
he  t^lt  with  >  g7lm»oe.  "but  even  »ft«r  I 
Bn.u/  n»<Je  It  to  the  oBce.  I  lUU  found 
myMir  r»tuin«  arouml  quite  »  bit.  -nun 
wu  eo   much   to  be  done   I   h«p<llj   tow* 

whore  to  begin."  .   _„ 

Such  allpupe  »n<J  eUppagee  of  ooune.  c»n 
be  part  of  an?  newoomers  Initiation  to  Con. 
Krau.  Actually,  the  eager,  a4-ye«r-old  »fc. 
BalUbacH  appear,  thua  tar  to  have  avoided 
yanou.  gxuver  pltfalla  that  will  .urely  snare 
at  leaat  «om«  of  hli  treahman  colleague. 
rot  bealdM  maelertng  the  Waahlngton  traf- 
flc  and  Capitol  HUl  lo^Htlca,  the  ftmt-term 
lawmaier  muat  quickly  come  to  gripe  with 
a  boat  of  other  organliatlonaJ  probleme 
whoae  handUng  may  have  far  more  bearing 
on  hla  reelection  chancea  than  how  he  TOtee 
oo  l««lalatlon. 

Prickly  declslona  on  itafflng,  equipping 
and  giving  direction  to  hU  office,  the  develop- 
ment of  communlcatlona  line,  back  to  the 
home  tolka.  a>  well  ai  eojnetlmee-veilng  per- 
lonal  and  family  adjuetmente  to  a  now  on- 
Tlronment,  aU  demand  attention  more 
urgently  than  any  naUonal  and  world  proB- 


UKa  aTA»itwc  K*w  ausxjflaaa 
Indeed,  to  many  whoTo  gone  through  It, 
MtUng  up  ehop  aa  a  Congreeaman  Bnd.  Ite 
doe«it  parallel  not  anywhere  In  Government 
but  in  the  launching  of  a  dlvoralBcd  new 
bualneae  venttu^— by  a  Kranger  to  the  com- 
munity. With  a  itaff  of  10  (no  more  than 
one  of  whom  will  deal  in  legUlaUon)  and 
M  Minual  payroll  In  Mcee.  of  .lOO.OOa  even 
the  loweet-ranklng  Houee  memberi  ofOce  u 
blMer  than  many  a  nnall  bualneee.  In  maU 
volume,  often  exceeding  200  piece,  dally,  ap- 
proachoe  that  of  .omo  miaU  "haJ^-o'j^" 
houaea.  Aa  for  the  Oongreaaman  hUnaelf, 
comoeting  demanda  for  hla  attention  prob- 
ably rival  thoee  lmpo«>d  oo  nearly  any  cor- 
porate chief  eiecuUve. 

rvo  been  wearmg  at  leaat  a  down  bau 
theee  flrat  tew  day.."  Mr.  Ballahack  brood, 
midway  through  a  working  Saturday  lunch 
in  a  Capitol  baaement  cafeteria.  "Oneailn- 
ute  rm  a  petaonnel  man  .lalng  up  Job  ap- 
oUcante  then  I'm  the  comptroller  trying  to 
flgure  how  to  uae  all  our  office  allowance., 
then  If.  playing  .yetem.  en^neer  to  devhje 
a  rouang  and  lUlng  .yatem  for  con.tltuent 
aid  roquoou,  of  working  with  my  dlatrlct 
new.paper..  radio  or  TV  .taUon.  on  bow  U, 
han<£.  new,  reloaaa.  I  c«ne  «  W»2!2S 
too  thinking  of  myeelt  aa  a  Mldwertem 
lawyer  concerned  about  hla  Oovomment,  but 
rm  coming  to  reallae  that  ITo  -aumed  a 
new  career  aa  a  full-time  politician.  ...  It  • 
a  hard  thing  to  got  uMd  to." 

A,  Mr  Ballaback  readUy  concedea,  neither 
hU  experience  aa  a  trial  lawyer  In  hi"  >>«>;• 
town  of  Mollne  nor  hla  four  year.  In  the  lUl- 
nou  leglalature  have  fully  prepared  him  for 
many  ot  the  role.  ho',  now  aaoumlng.  Nor 
were  the  lanky  Congreaalonal  newcomer  and 
hi.  brunette  wife.  Pat.  fully  braced  for  the 
leap  from  living  In  Mollne  (1B«0  PoP  J?;™? > 
iillTlng  in  Waahlngton  (1»«0  pop.:  TeS^BM), 

"aHOWO   0»    a    «H*MTT"' 

p»f.  Initial  dream,  ot  renting  an  antlque- 
aued  lownhoune  In  Waahlnyton'.  plMureeque 
OeOTsetown  Mctlon  TCon  were  punctured. 
"For  the  WOO  a  month  wed  told  ourrclvea 
we'd  probably  have  to  pay,  they  abowedua  a 
•hanty  that  ought  to  be  condemned.  «ie 
„,,  indignantly  But  alter  a  '»««?' 
Marching  through  the  city  and  far  out  Into 
Ita  Virginia  and  Maryland  wburbe,  Mra. 
RalUback  and  the  Congreeaman.  whoM  pay 
I.  »30  000  a  year,  tailed  to  turn  up  anything 
acceptable  in  their  price  range  to  accommo- 
date themaelvee  and  their  two  daughter.. 

With  «ihau»t«l  roBlgnatlon.  they  nnaiiy 
took  their  OloreUnd  Park  dwelling  light  on- 


Men  and  at  the  MOO  monthly  rent  being 
aiked  It  come,  within  one  bedroom,  a  rec- 
reation area  and  a  half-bath  of  matching 
their  Uollae  home,  which  they  want  to  hold 
onto  "at  leaat  untU  after  the  1668  elecUona. 
■With  a  lot  of  luck,"  the  Congreeaman  aaya. 
"I  may  be  able  to  rent  the  Mollne  houao  for 
•100  a  month  to  make  up  Kimo  ot  the  dlf- 

Sudden  Invltatlona— to  escort  the  Mexican 
ambanador  and  hla  wife  to  a  dinner  boated 
by  MoUne-baaed  Deere  ft  Co.  and  to  attend 
a  birthday  reception  for  Sen.  Everett  Dlrk- 
MU— caught  the  young  couple  unfcwarea  and 
Mr  Ballaback  without  formal  attire.  The 
haetUy  rented  tuxedo  he  procured  Kjon  will 
be  supplanted  by  a  permanent  addition  to 
hi.  wardrobe,  but  mixing  with  the  dlplomaUc 
aet  .till  come,  awkwardly. 

There',  plenty  ot  loos  formal  hoepltallty 
.hown  the  newcomer  during  dayUght  hour., 
too  RecepUon-brleBng.  held  by  various 
Federal  offiolaU  and  "get  acquainted'  ae.- 
.lons  with  Waahlngton'.  corp.  of  lobbyl.u 
could  often  nil  a  treahman'a  entire  dally 
Khedule  If  he  let  them.  One  day  la«t  week. 
Mr  BalUback  managed  to  KjueeM  In  four 
.uch  affair.:  A  broakfaat  gathering  with  the 
Veteran.  Admlninratlon  braM.  an  afternoon 
State  Department  reception  at  which  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rmk  an.wered  que.tlona 
for  two  hour.,  then  a  welcome  over  cocktail. 
from  APL-^IO  President  Oeorge  Moany.  and 
finally  a  cocktail-buffet  gntherlng  with  new.- 
men,  which  the  RopubUcan  Congreaalonal 
Campaign  Committee  5pon*3red. 

While  no  rlght-lhlnklng  young  lawmaker 
would  Klmlt  to  being  eaaUy  Influenced,  the 
ftrat  personal  contact,  with  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber or  other  high  official  often  can  make  tor 
warmer  relaUonshlps  "I  still  have  doubta 
about  our  Vietnam  policy,  but  my  peraonal 
reapect  for  Dean  Ruak  wont  up  quite  a  bit 
at  that  reception."  say.  Mr.  Ballaback.  "He 
wa.  very  charming,  often  very  witty,  and  gave 
soma  straightforward  anawera  to  a  number 
of  hoetlle  quesuona." 

The  RalUl>acka'  adjustment  to  capital  life 
undoubtedly  would  be  much  harder  If  It 
weren't  lor  the  help  of  older  Iianda.  To  help 
the  new  Congreeaman'.  wife  get  oriented,  she 
haa  been  aMlgned  a  "big  rtater"— Elale 
Springer,  the  wife  of  a  foUow  Illinois  Be- 
publlcan.  eight-term  Rep.  WUllam  Springer. 
Among  other  useful  nuggeta  of  advice.  Mrs, 
Springer  Maured  Mrs  Rallsback  that  a  fancy 
cocktail  dreoa  would  sufBoe  for  moat  evening 
BoclAl  occaalona  here;  a  formal  gown  would 
not  bo  neceoaary. 

WlMNDtQ  PaOJBCTS.  WATXaiKC  Pl.aKT« 

To  fumlrti  guldellnea  for  ruimlng  the  Con- 
gr^mian's  office,  another  nilnola  OOP  col- 
league. Rep  Paul  Flndley.  provided  a  copy 
of  an  Intimate  60-page  handbook  of  Flndley 
office  techniques.  Beside.  deUlllng  the  re- 
•ponalbUltloe  of  every  office  aide,  both  for 
puraulng  u.vory  Federal  aid  projecu  and  at- 
tending to  such  minutiae  as  watering  the  of- 
fice flowerpoU,  the  manual  proecrlboa  re- 
■ponaee  to  tlckllah  .Ituatlona:  Juat  whoae 
phone  calU  riiould  or  rtiouldnt  be  put 
through  to  the  Coogreseman  when  he  buay; 
exmcUy  what  to  say  In  the  congratulatory 
oc  nmpethy  not.  sent  to  conatltuenta  upon 
ennouncement  of  a  birth,  death,  marriage. 
lUasM  graduation  or  civic  honor  in  their 
famlUea  Mr.  RaUsback  also  got  a  thicker 
how-to-do-lt  guidebook  prepared  by  the 
American  Political  Science  AaaocUUon,  along 
with  lot.  of  oB-the-culI  advice  trom  other 
Illinois  lawnmakerj. 

While  Mr.  BallsOack  credlU  all  hla  ooun- 
wlon  with  jetting  him  on  the  track,  he'a 
flndlng  It  often  takeo  a  Solomon  to  put  the 
many  principle*  Into  practice.  And  when  It 
come,  to  detailed  operating  procedure*,  he'a 
not  to  sure  he  needs  any  more  advice.  'Tm 
afraid  that  hero  In  Congreea  like  everywhere 
olae  the  more  helpful  hinta  you  get.  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  oontradlrt  each  other.  Da 
ruefully  obervoe. 
Take  the  aaaembUng  of  an  o«e»  tttU.  I<« 


Inatance.  Acquisition  of  at  leaat  one  top- 
flight Mxrretary  who  knovia  the  ropoa  on 
Capitol  mu  is  unlvorwlly  rated  aa  a  muat 
for  any  Congreaalonal  newcomer.  There's  also 
wlde«>read  agreement  on  her  prime  attri- 
bute. ■  She  should  be  a  take-charge  type 
who'll  keep  the  office  hununlng,  light  hard  on 
behalf  of  conatltuenU  who  Ungle  with  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  protect  her  neo- 
phyte bOM  from  bureaucratic  ruae.,  crank 
caller,  and  the  like.  But  the  treahman  lUely 
wlU  bo  admonished  In  the  next  breath  to 
guard  agaliit  hiring  a  "dragon  Udy"  type 
Some  have  been  known  to  Intimidate  entire 
office  .taff.  and  even  Congressmen. 

Loyalty  to  the  boa.  la  considered  a  prime 
requisite  in  Coogrewlonal  staffers.  But 
among  the  two-K»re  Job  applicant*  who 
K>ught  out  Mr.  Ballaback  were  the  top  male 
aids  of  two  senior  House  BepubUcana.  whoae 
staffs  were  seeking  to  detect  en  masse.  Aa 
the  arst  aaplrant  for  a  key  poat  a*  prOH- 
relation  aMlstant.  moreover,  the  relaUvely 
conaorvauve  Illlnol.  Republican  drew  an  aide 
from  the  office  of  Democratic  Bep.  Don  Ed- 
ward, ot  California,  who  U  national  chair- 
man of  the  very  liberal  Americana  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 

"For  a  time,  my  ImpulM  waa  to  administer 
a  sworn  loyalty  oath  to  everyone  I  hired.  But 
after  .atlafylng  myself  about  their  ti*ck- 
grounda.  I  flnaUy  decided  that  an  oath 
wouldn't  reaUy  prove  much."  he  »y8. 

Amid  conflicting  advice.  Bep.  Ballaback 
found  himself  In  a  quandary  aa  to  where  to 
concentrate  hi.  leglaUUve  efforU.  Aa  a  re- 
sult, he  made  no  strong  pitch  for  aaslgn- 
ment  to  any  paxUcular  one  of  the  House's 
30  standing  committees.  (By  contrast,  on» 
victorious  Michigan  CongroMman  called 
BOUM  Republican  Leader  Ford  at  S  ajn.  on 
elecUon  night  iaat  Novemtwr  to  bid  for  a 
e^t  on  the  Labor  Committee.)  Deoplte  hU 
rwtralnod  approach.  Mr.  BaUaback  landed  a 
prime  Malgument  for  any  Uwyer  In  Con- 
greea: Memborahlp  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee.   

Even  In  the  dealgn  of  an  office  filing  aya- 
tem  the  newcomer  may  find  the  advice  of 
Masoned  handa  conlUcUng.  Everyone  agree* 
that  good  fllo*  are  vital  In  keeping  track  of 
the  thouaanda  of  Individual  and  community 
aid  requeeu  whoae  .uocesaful  proMcutlon 
may  .peU  the  difference  between  a  Oon- 
greaamanl  reelection  and  enforced  retire- 
ment. (  "When  Mr.  Blgatlck  In  the  Mm- 
munlty  calia  about  the  itatu.  of  hi.  urt>ui 
renewal  project,  you've  got  to  have  the  flle 
on  It  under  the  bo*.',  noae  In  a  matter  of 
seconda  and  no  excuM., "  obeervo.  one  Capitol 
veteran.) 

But  the  General  Service*  Admlnlati»tJoo, 
Waahlngton'B  oDIelal  ir«t«r  on  .uch  mattera, 
advocates  one  flllng  .yitem  and  the  American 
PollUcal  Science  AMOdatlon's  offloe  hand- 
book a  radically  different  one  If  the  fledg- 
ling lawmaker  wavera  between  th*  two,  he 
may  be  digging  hUnaelf  a  paper  grave. 

OTTT    WUT    THX    TO.lt* 

Complicating  the  flUng  picture  is  the  fact 
that  It's  one  area  where  Congreaslonal  conr- 
teoy  U  K>rely  lacking  When  Mr.  Ballaback 
took  over  DUnoU'  19th  Congresalonal  dlatrlct 
seat  this  month,  not  a  single  fllo  went  with 
It  No  matter  how  urgent  la.  say.  a  con- 
.Utuenf.  appeal  tor  admlMion  to  a  veteran. 
bCflpltBj  aU  (Congreaalonal  record,  of  it  de- 
parted along  vnth  Mr  RalUback'.  Democratic 
iredece.K>r.  Oele  SchUler.  Ditto  for  all 
.tatu.  reports  on  Federal  grant  and  loan  ap- 
pUcationa  pending  in  the  dlatrlct. 

"When  I  flnrt  came  In  two  years  ago,  I 
thought  the  flleo  ought  to  go  with  the  ofllee, 
too,"  ex-Bep.  SchUlor  recalu.  "But  I  had  to 
com*  in  cold,  arul  I'm  damned  If  I'm  going 
to  give  Ballaback  a  big  head-start  when  I 
may  be  running  against  him  again  In  1»«8.- 
However.  Mr.  Rallsback  In  arMther  reapect 
la  more  fortunate  than  some  newcomers  in 
OongrOM.  Bo  found  a  deak  In  hU  office  In  the 
Longwcrth  Hota*  Office  Building;  Kime 
treahman  dlscoverwl  their  office*  lacked  deika 


because  departlnK  Congreaamen  were  allowed 
to  take  them. 

Any  slmllariao*  between  a  Oongrewman'l 
operation*  and  a  prtvat*  busino**  and,  c( 
courae,  when  It  oomei  to  paying  the  bllU. 
An  elaborate  awortment  of  expense  allow- 
anoca  permlU  Mr.  Ballaback  and  hla  col- 
league* to  get  relmbuned  for  their  outuys 
(up  to  varloua  dollar  celling.)  straight  from 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  addition  to  staff  payroll  funds  and 
unlimited  tree  mailing  privileges,  there  are 
telegraph  and  long-distance  telephone  al- 
lowance* that  many  members  say  are  worth 
$50,000  or  more  a  year  to  them,  a  ga.ttO  an- 
nual allotment  for  office  auppUe*.  t2,6O0  tor 
special  office  equipment  on  top  of  standard 
furnishing,  and  typewriter.,  plus  six  paid 
tripe  yearly  back  to  the  homo  district  for 
the  member  or  an  aide,  and  numerous  other 
prerequlslteB. 

fTKblNO   "KXW   WklNBXX'* 

"I've  gone  over  and  over  th*  formal  llat 
of  Mrvloea,  but  each  new  reading  Invariably 
bring,  out  .omo  new  wrinkle  or  dlmenalon 
that  I'd  mlued  before,"  Mr.  Ballaback  uy*. 
One  recent  dlacovery:  That  a  free  envelope- 
itufflng,  aeallng  and  addrooaing  service  pro- 
vided for  all  lawmaker,  may  well  be  worth 
more  than  all  the  dollar  allowances  com- 
bined, save  for  payroll  fund..  With  a  full- 
time  .taff  of  116,  thla  (3ongre«.ional  "folding 
room"  doeo  nothing  but  channel  member*' 
newalettera.  quevtlonnalres  and  the  like  bv;k 
to  their  dlsUlcta — often  In  lou  ot  100,000 
or  more. 

One  reaaon  wby  the  young  minolian  may 
.till  be  mlsalng  thing.  Is  the  fact  that  flome 
of  the  Mrvlce*  available  aren"t  listed  on  any 
formal  roster  It  may  take  a  year  or  more, 
for  Inrtance,  before  many  memt>cr.  get  word 
of  the  Army  Map  Service",  informal  offer  to 
furnlah  gSO  a  year  worth  of  tree  map*.  Some 
Congreaalonal  office,  claim,  moreover,  to  have 
dlaoovered  that  the  production  of  largo  cam- 
palgn-poeter  pictures  of  the  Oongroasman  fit* 
Into  the  Army",  broad  deflnlllon  of  map- 
malting.  

Vietaui  ud  Vcterui:  Wv  Bwldt  Pk>- 
(■n  To  Lift  Bcoettt  for  All  Fomo' 
ScrvicoMa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  tNOUKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  SI.  1967 
Mr.  BOUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
America  once  again  Involved  in  a  major 
war.  the  question  of  veterans'  affairs 
becomes  Increasingly  Important  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  pubUfihed 
an  excellent  article  on  thl«  subject  which 
I  commend  to  all  Members.  The  article 
follows : 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Joiiroiil,  Jan,  18.  IM71 

VtZTNAM  AND  VETttANS  :   WA»  BtriLDfl  Pm«SSU« 

To  Lm  Benittts  ro«  All  Formdi  Savic*- 
mn — Bill  Mat  Add  10  Pocint  to  Amhual 
ta  BiUJOH  Pknbion  Cost — Johnson  Favors 
RcsmAXMT — -FatK  Broadbixii:.-  Bats  VFW 
•  By  Jonathan  Splvak.  itaff  report«r  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal) 
W  ASHDfOTON ,  —The     war     In     Vietnam     la 
producing  powerful  political  pressure*  for  a 
Bubsianilal  Increase  In  beneflu  for  veterans 
genera)!;,  not  Juat  Vietnam  returneea 

Lawmakera  and  the  tnfluenclal  veteran* 
tobblea  already  are  primed  to  paaa  a  new 
penalon  bill,  ralalng  regular  monthly  pay- 
ments   to    nearly    two    mtllton    veterans    of 


fonnar  war*  all  th«  way  badk  to  the  Spanish- 
American — or  to  their  dependents.  Ttieae 
penslona.  which  can  go  to  Teterans  of  any  ace 
wlio  aerred  in  the  Koreen  or  earllar  wars, 
arc  beeed  on  Hn&nctal  need  and  non-servlce- 
oonnected  disability  such  as  lose  of  hearing: 
they're  separate  from  other  paymenw  b*aed 
only  on  disabling  eervlce  injurtea  such  as  loss 
Of  a  leg  In  battle.  The  beet  guees  Is  that 
the  planned  measure  could  raise  Uncle  Sam's 
%2  bilUon-a-year  veterans  penalon  coat  by  «a 
much  as  10^. 

For  thoae  who  have  served  more  recently, 
there's  strong  sentiment  to  Increaae  the 
monthly  schooling  allowances  offered  under 
the  1966-eaacted  Veterans  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act,  the  ao-called  Cold  War  QI  BUI. 
Theee  allotments,  ranging  from  tlOO  to  »160 
a  month,  are  10%  lower  than  thoee  that  were 
offered  to  Korean  War  veterans,  though  edu- 
caUon  ooats  arc  said  to  have  increased  about 
one- third  since  then. 

BRXvcma  XH  tibtnam  vrmuNB 
President  Johnson  himself  Is  Ukely  to  pro- 
pose extension  of  certain  tiaditlonat  wartime 
veterans  benefits  to  men  serving  since  the 
st&rt  of  large-scale  Vietnam  hoetlUUes.  Be- 
cause many  veterans  benefits  expired  after 
the  Korean  War.  Congress  may  Insist  on 
making  ellglblUty  retroacUva  to  IS&S  to 
equalise  treatment  for  all  recent  veterans. 
"Vietnam  U  the  key;  Congress  is  getting 
to  be  veterans-conscious."  reasons  one  Vet- 
erans Administration  official.  Actually, 
much  of  the  extra  money  would  go  not  to 
Vietnam  veterans  but  to  World  War  I  sur- 
TlTors  and  veterans  of  other  past  ware;  the 
pension  proposal  probably  will  make  specific 
provision  for  increased  payments  to  Bpanlsh- 
Amerlcan  War  widows,  among  others.  Yet 
the  patriotic  pressures  on  Capitol  HUl  to  do 
something  for  ex-servicemen  In  general  are 
harrl  to  restrain  while  oomt»t  oontlnuee. 

VA  officials  themselves  are  fearful  that 
Congreas  could  turn  the  pension  program 
Into  an  outright  retirement  bonus  plan  for 
all  veterans.  And  Administration  econo- 
mizers In  general  arc  deeply  concerned  that 
a  splurge  of  new  veterans  legislation  wlU 
deepen  the  98. 1  billion  budget  deficit  now 
projected  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which 
starts  July  1. 

If  the  President  cannot  persuade  Con- 
gress to  exercise  reatralnt,  VA  spending,  now 
M.4  billion  a  year,  oould  increase  by  mi  un- 
anticipated tSOO  or  MOO  mllUon  next  fiscal 
year.  VA  outlays  will  rise  9100  million  or 
more  anyway,  because  of  increased  appltca- 
ttona  for  educatlonl  assistance,  more  hospi- 
tal and  nuralng-home  care,  and  improve- 
ments In  the  VA"»  mammoth  medical  sys- 
tem. 

TBI  PEssnnjrr's  choice 
"The  VA  la  the  real  sleeper."  fret*  one 
White  House  man  worried  about  budget- 
busters.  So  far.  It's  now  known  bow  Mr. 
Johnson  wlU  handle  the  sltuaUon.  or  even 
If  he  has  made  up  his  mind.  His  choice  Is 
whether  to  acquiesce  in  Congress"  course  and 
hope  to  curtaU  the  cost  of  new  legislation 
or  to  hold  fast  and  oppose  most  veteran* 
proposals  entirely. 

Adamant  Presidential  opposition  could  pay 
off  by  postponing  passage  of  expensive  pen- 
sion legislation  for  at  least  a  year  The  de- 
lay would  allow  a  more  careful  examination 
of  the  relationship  of  veterans  aaslsUnce  to 
Or«*t  Society  educaUon  and  welfare  pro- 
grams that  also  benefit  servicemen.  Also. 
1968  is  an  election  year.  Congress  might 
prefer  to  claim  credit  then  for  solicitude 
toward  ex-servicemen. 

There's  a  real  chance,  though,  that  the 
law-makers  wlU  push  ahead  anyway  and 
enact  an  array  of  veterans  proposals.  Con- 
gressman Olin  Teague  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  key  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
and  VA  officials  ore  convinced  that  the  pass- 
age of  pension  legislation  1*  ine«table  this 
session - 

Whether  or  not  the  White  House  goe*  for 
some  broader  compromise  with  Oonicrcss.  the 


Admlntetratloa  is  Ukdy  to  eMlorse  one  pro- 
po«a]  thM  la  Initially  Inexpensive — enUUtng 
Vietnam  vctenuis  to  pension  benefits.  The 
flrat-y«ar  outlays  would  be  leas  than  tl  mil- 
lion, beoause  the  eligible  ex-servicemen  aver- 
age only  M  yean  of  age.  But  a*  they  grow 
older  and  develop  disabilities,  the  cost  to  the 
country  will  steadily  swell.  There  Is  no  way 
to  tell  for  sure,  but  some  offldala  estimate 
outlays  of  SS  bllUon  a  year  oould  be  required 
by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

VDB  AGSD,  HOST  VKTKXANS 

Theee  pensions  are  baaed  on  the  aasump- 
Uon  tiiat  the  recipient  la  both  poor  and  too 
disabled  to  earn  much.  To  be  eligible,  vet- 
erans must  show  that  their  Incomes  fall  be- 
low certain  celUngi — ranging  up  to  #3.000  a 
year  for  a  veteran  with  dependents.  Re- 
cipients must  also  demonstrate  some  physi- 
cal disability  not  connected  with  mlltlary 
service.  But  the  required  disability  dimin- 
ishes with  age  to  only  10  percent  at  66  years — 
a  itandard  almost  all  veterans  can  meet- 
Thus  this  aid  is  widely  considered  a  straight 
pension  program  for  aged,  needy  veierana. 
As  for  Increasea  in  these  penalon  rates, 
the  AdmlnlstraUon  flaUy  oppaaed  188  bills 
of  this  sort  offered  by  memtiera  of  Oongreas 
last  year.  There's  no  current  sign  c<  a  change 
of  heart.  Neverthelees.  Chairman  Tea^rue 
intends  to  hold  hearings  aoon  on  new  pen- 
alon legislation,  and  hla  committee's  depar- 
ture point  probably  wUl  be  a  pension -boost- 
Ing  blU  that  passed  the  House  last  year  but 
died  in  the  Senate. 

This  bill,  sponsored  by  DemocraUc  Rep 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dom  of  South 
Carolina,  provided  for  a  6  percent  average 
pension  increase  and  other  beneflU  to  I  8  mil- 
lion veterans  or  their  dependents,  at  a  first - 
year  coet  of  glOl  mUUon.  The  veterans  or- 
ganlzauons  bitterly  blamed  the  White 
House  for  the  proposal's  demise  and  are  likely 
to  lobby  even  more  energetically  for  Its  resur- 
rection this  session. 

"The  immedlAte  task,  however.  Is  to  fire  a 
broadside  that  wUl  put  the  Administration 
on  notice  that  a  reversal  of  Its  poUciee  Is  In 
order,"  declared  Lealle  M.  Pry,  commander 
of  the  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Ware.  In  a  message 
to  1.3  mllUon  members. 

The  veterans  groups  argue  mainly  that  a 
pension  boost  la  needed  to  compensate  for  re- 
cent cost-of-living  Increase*.  The  VA  says  re- 
tall  prioee  have  risen  between  S  >■,*(■  and  4"^ 
since  the  last  pension  raise.  The  veterans 
orgsnlsatlons  also  want  to  Uberalise  the  in- 
come ceilings  that  determine  the  ex-service- 
man's eligibility  for  a  pension  and  Its  size,  As 
ihe  rule*  siend  now,  a  single  veteran  with  In- 
come of  less  than  »600  a  year  receives  a  pen- 
alon payment  of  HOC  a  month;  with  annu»i 
Income  of  tLSOO.  his  pension  fall*  to  »43. 

Even  the  maximum  Income  allowed.  83.000 
a  year  for  a  veteran  with  dependenu.  falls 
below  the  Administration's  poverty  line,  an 
American  Legion  leader  protest*.  Indeed,  a 
major  veterans'  complaint  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent appears  to  place  higher  priority  on  his 
Great  Society  program*  than  on  old  soldiers' 
needs. 

The  Administration's  answer  is  that  the 
llvlng-coat  Increases  are  not  large  enough  to 
Justify  higher  pension  paymenu  Further- 
more, an  average  9%  pension  Increase  wa* 
enacted  in  1985  to  offset  living-cost  rise*  since 
IWO;  those  In  the  lowest  income  brackets  re- 
ceived as  much  as  17*7.  Anyway,  Federni 
planners  prefer  to  provide  for  veterans'  neede 
through  broad  welfare  programs  such  as  So- 
cial Security  Indeed,  separate  subeldle*  for 
ex-servicemen  could  ultimately  be  phasei 
out,  some  officials  insist. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case.  Congreas 
is  more  Ukely  to  side  with  the  veterans'  or- 
ganisation*- The  lawmakers  are  expected  to 
pass  an  inOatl  on -compensating  increase  In 
pension  rate*  of  6':  or  ao.  and  to  Itberallw 
Income  ceilings  that  determi'pe  pension  eUgi- 
blUty-  The  main  reason  for  the  second  step 
i«  to  avoid  the  posslblUty  Ihal  a  prospective 
increase  In  Sovlal  Security  locome  will  pennl- 


ASM 

^  pension  beneflu  and  w>ill<J  "duo.  tt» 

^S^r^.uuor.'^..  imp.,  b.^  «U.  VA 
p,n.lon  eUglblllty  clUng.  «f°"*'-  .P^"^ 
iioo  a  year,  to  cMicel  out  th.  elect  of  th* 
SiSn  Securltr  !«:««..     Aiiotter  »PPrMCtt 

pMMlon  euglbiuty.  to  Ignore  tbe  e^  »«'" 
le^tT  l»ym.nt.  or  a  proportloimte  amount 
of  otter  retirement  Income.  .^„,. 

^er  w»T  would  undermine  ">e  Admto- 
l.tniOon'»  elToTM  to  Ue  »eteran«-  peiulon  pt.1- 

-«dT  MB  permitted  to  deduct  10%  of  Social 
S  mS™  computed  to  det«mlne  peni-on 
ellglbllltT.      ^^^^^^^_^ 

A  CoMntt  N«w  Boy  Trnds  HU  W.y 

EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  GARNER  F.  SHRIVER 

or  KAKaaa  

IN  TBI  HOCS«  OF  BKPHKaKNTATIVBS 

lUondav.  January  30,  1967 
Mr.  SHRIVER.    Mr    Speaker    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  ««  B»c- 
o«'  I  include  the  '"Uo'tag  "F^'"' ^^ 
appeared  In  the  January  13.  1M7.  l«ue 
ol  the  London  Times,  which  was  sent  to 
^  by  D^vld  Crockett,  of  Wichita.  Kans^ 
^o  is  currenUy  lotog  graduate  s^dl« 
at  the  University  of  London  under  a 
scholarship.    During    the    summer    of 
1965  David  Crockett  was  a  summer    in- 
Jem"  in  my  ofBce  and  the  reason  the 
M^cle  waslenl  to  me  Is  that  It  Is  taised 
S^S  uT^rvlew  a  London  Times  re^^ 
had  with  our  new  Kansas  ConKressmaii 
?^\he  Third  District,  the  Honorable 
ESbt  Winn.  J..    I  though  the  article 
^^  be  of  interest  to  other  Members, 
and  It  follows: 

Er5?b^^ecA-e.s^r£wjg 

So  guide  to  help  the  newly  elected  memh« 
S^lSd  W.  —y  about  the  Oapltol,  run  hta 

He  ha.  b«n  r««Ung  "P  P"^"?""  '^^ 
the  flnt  appointment  Bt.rt«  at  »  »™-'f"' 
J^^^'^iSndard..  «.  hla  -^""^^ ,"^ 

Tfce   oonmasman  U  one  of  the  47  n»» 

KaCaa    delegaUon    now    all      Grand    Old 

^  pinr-^^rn?  .r^-^ 
r-^hTSvi  K^.'r»d'^, 
S.-ronCs.i^'S.  Sni^rto-:: 

1  utile  slow.  

THINCS  AMX  omoANaxtt 

Sngrea.  llaelt  run.  a  coutm  Jiivd  ">"  ?f^ 
So"S^ent  departmenu  provide  brlefln^. 
But  colleague,  from  the  sMte  delegaUon, 
and  anr  rte^  '^"-"f  eatabUsbed  In  Waab- 
in^D  that  the  new  congre»mim  may  b. 
1S?S  enough  to  have,  remain  high.,  Impor- 


tant  This  la  p^tlcularly  «>  foe  Uie  flrat. 
^JSinal  pow«  and  lnflu«»ce-«etttn«  on 
th«  committee,  you  want,  ~,„^  _.. 

SpMcha.  on  th«  floor  of  the  Baatmmij 
bi^pubUdty,  but  th.  ««^-">f-^"r 
iSi  lo  aU  but  a  very  «1«^  """^^Sf^^ 
Uonauy  reapected  congre«men  "J-*,;;""?*  "'^ 
in  committee,  and  the  -pork  »»rrel  la  a. 
important  to  BepubUcan  Kan«a  today  a. 

«iT  Democratic  rtate.  *,«»« 

Hi.  office,  allocated  among  the  fre-hmen 
repre^ntauve.  "out  of  the  hat",  ^'"  °« 
fully  lurnlahwl  by  two  "'T'^ J^^^'": 
one  a  Waahtngton  "career  girl  ""^P^  ". 
CUM  .he  know,  the  path,  of  th.  fedaral 
burt-aucraUc  Jungle,  the  other,  a  former  Oo^ 
ernor'.  Kcr.tary,  brought  from  Kan«..  The 
nnr  congre«man  la  going  to  try  keeping  hi. 
Xl^atlve  aaalBtant,  th.  No.  1  man  u«- 
!n,  in  the  office,  back  home  In  hU  dlatrlcl. 
"pSlui  U  a  peculiar  thing",  he  explain.. 
"People  may  decide  they  dont  Uk.  tie  way 
1  Sw  guni-and  I'm  out.  So  I'm  rt^Ung 
campalpilng  now  for  two  year,  time  and 
l^nd  «  hive  a  good  man  b«;k  th«.  doing 
a  good  Job  of  servicing.  ,._.„«♦ 

^ODngr»«  coui«  Include,  how  toget 
TOUT  parking  allotment,  UM  of  the  gym- 
r.Sum  h«pltal  «rvlc«i,  frank  mall,  pa,  and 
allowance.,  get  the  Ubrar,  of  CongreM  legU- 
Suve^llcrto  gh»t  .p«.che.  ('ncludlnj,  « 
requeeted,  party-appropriate  l"""*  ■, ^°'  *° 
riaoect  very  Mnlor  colleague*,  obtain  time 
^^e  fl.»7  and  then  '"■«■«  ""f^TrfJ?"/ 
thought,  tor  coMtltuent.  In  the  Confr'- 
sjonal  Record. 

wives  ADVTSID 


The  Republican.-  Mmlnar  thl.  year  Wd 
doJvn  Mme  congrcMlonal  rtrategy.  telUng  the 
S^rx^mUS  M  cuiuvate  th.  pubUC.  Im- 
^Llon  of  a  new  power  In  Congr«»,  able 
LTtand  up  to  Pre.ld.nt  J"''""'' ."■"!, "S! 
round,  inatead  o<  being  '^"'''^jf^^f,^; 
Mtcutlve  The  wive.,  meanwhile,  received  a 
^^ci  going  over  of  the  poUUcal  capital  and 
Up.  when  mlnl-aklrt.  are  wcept.ble. 

It  aenerally  Uke.  a  full  waalon  before  a 
new  fon^lLman  ha.  learnt  Ih.  fundamen- 
iil  of  Se  job.  WuJUngton,  according  to 
^.'kIo^,  itrengthen.  the  '«"hg 'fljou 
have  been  elected  to  help  your  horn.  rt.te. 


FuM  Introduees  Lefi»)»tio»  To  P»T«  Way 
for  New  York  Lottery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  K»w  Toax 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jonitani  31. 1S67 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  8peak«.  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  *?  ««t  i^rmlt 
lottery  tickets  to  be  mailed  m  "« J°;3; 
mails  m  States  where  they  can  be  legally 
sold  and,  second,  exempt  bets  placed  In 
mate-nm  lotteries  from  the  Federal 
wagering  tax. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  »m™toe^ 
New  York  SUte  lottery  will  be  hindered 
by  two  aspects  of  Federal  law.  In  the 
first  place,  whUe  State-run  sweepstakes 
are  exempt  from  the  Federal  Ux  on  wag- 
ering State-run  numbers  lotteries  are 
not  The  first  of  my  bills  would  exempt 
bets  placed  In  State-nm  lotteries  from 
the  Federal  tax  on  wagering. 

My  second  bill  would  deal  with  another 
absurd  situation.  It  Is  presently  Ulegal 
?nSl  lottery  tickets.  This  Is  stupid 
tecause  as  the  Post  Office  weU  knows. 
S^^<^are  being  mailed  out  of  New 


Hampshlre-where  they  can  be  legiU^ 
^S!^  year.  And  Ui/nJ^e^  are 
^  Irish  .wceprtakes.  My  second  bm 
i^uld^ow  lottery  tickets  to  be  mailed 
from  States  where  they  c«i  *«  leKJiJj 
Sd  This  wUl  avoid  the  situation 
whereby  a  substantial  volume  of  n"f 
Ti^  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  Is 

°"r^v?fsked  my  40  colleague,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Ijew 
?o^  and  also  our  two  <U»tJ™[;f{;^ 
Senators,  to  Join  me  In  sponsoring  this 
legislation. 

UAW  Vice  PiwUert  Says  Tt»t  Aerospace 
Techaoloty  U  Needed  To  Make  Life 
Better  for  People  on  Eartfc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cauroawia  

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IUEPRE3ENTATIVE8 

ruesdav.  January  31, 19S7 
Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  Vice  President  Leon- 
id WcSdcock.  of  the  united  Auto  Work- 
^,  presented  his  views  on  'he  SclenUflc 
iianpower  UtUHaUon  Act  of  which  I  am 
a  House  sponsor. 
Mr  Woodcock  pointed  out: 
U  OUT  technology  can  hurtle  a  man  throu^ 
,MUJe  around  the  world  In  90  mlnuMa,  we 
^rlnd  murt  And  better  way.  to  get  to  and 
5JSn  ^,  dealgn  and  buUd  cheaper  and 
b^er  home,  to  live  In,  rebuild  our  clHe.^ 
cTw^  up  our  air  and  water,  reduce  crime  and 
rSS-Ultate  criminal.,  and  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  American.. 

The  aerospace  Industry  of  CallfomJa 
Is  a  great  national  resource.  North 
^eriSTAvlaUon-^ne  of  the  largest 
aerospace  companies  in  the  whole  I^- 
Uon--has  experienced  unernployment  be- 
cause the  space  program  1«  "earing  its 
goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
1970. 

Mr  Woodcock  has  suggested  that  the 
actwipace  Industry  needs  encouragem«it 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the 
form  of  supplemental  grants.  He  has 
a  ™5i«gestS  that  the  «ro«P«*  indus- 
try should  make  "the  equivalent  of  a 
Sev°^et  in  designing  and  producing 
liw^cSt  housing  and  school  classrooms 
for  a  mass  market. " 

Mr  Speaker,  I  cotnmend  the  views  ol 
Mr,  woodcock  to  other  Members  o' Cori- 
gress  who  are  searching  for  ways  to  so  ye 
[he  mamfold  social  problems  around  us. 
I  also  ask  that  the  document  called 
"Managing  the  Poverty  P^fBrarn  in  De- 
troit" be  Included  as  an  extension  of  my 
remarks. 
The  document  follows: 

SJTATM.NT       or       LtONAM       WOODCOCK,       ViCT 

^"mr.NT.  Un™  Autohom..    ABIO.P.C. 

A«Uc..    AFL-CIO,    B.roM    rH^3«.»TE 

SPtci*..  SoecoMKrm.  on  3c=«t^  Mat. 

powHi  UinJiAiloN.  J«NO«aT  27,  1M7 

I  am  Leonard  Woodcock,  Vice  President  of 

the  united  Automobile.  Aeroapace  andAgrl- 

cultural  Implement  Worker,  of  America  and 

In  l^S^lf  of^ur  organl^.ion  I  -^  W^^" | 

before    the    Subcommittee    to    •UP,P°'',>?' 

SclenUBc  Manpower  UtUlaaUon  Act  of  1967. 

S.  430. 
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one  at  my  chief  n»poo*blUllaa  a.  an  offi- 
cer o<  the  UAW  1.  to  reprewnt  our  member- 
aUD  In  th.  aero«p«ce  IndurtilM.  »me  of 
which  have  erpreeMd  inlerwt  In  and  mipport 
for  thl.  program. 

We  in  the  UAW  believe  that  .yrtMM  analy- 
.U  .yatem.  engineering  and  .yatenu  manage- 
ment cen  give  the  American  people  new  In- 
.ubt.  new  Idea.,  now  direction,  and  new 
hope  in  grappling  with  many  of  the  perplex- 
ing problem,  of  our  time. 

At  the  n.k  of  being  trite.  If  our  technology 
en  hurtle  a  man  through  i^iaoe  around  the 
world  In  »0  minute.,  we  can  and  murt  find 
better  and  ».ler  way.  to  get  to  and  from 
work  dMlgn  and  build  chMper  and  better 
ivomi.  to  llv.  in,  rebuild  our  dUe.,  clean  up 
our  air  and  water,  reduce  crime  and  rehabili- 
tate crlmlnala,  and  Unprov.  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americana. 

Some  CTlUca  of  the  »,.tem.  approach  argue 
that  computer,  will  not  teU  ua  annhlng  new. 
To  «me  extent  thl.  I.  correct.  The  real 
—nlu.  of  the  lyatem.  approach,  a.  I  Me  It. 
U  a  weddln*  of  the  many  dlaclpllne.  of  the 
wclal  and  physical  adenc«.  By  working  to- 
gether on  a  team  bo.1.,  K)Clologl.t«,  mathe- 
maUclan.,  and  many  other  KlenUil.  can 
apply  their  apeclal  mrtghta  to  finding  new 
.ciuoon.  to  old  problem,  that  beaet  man- 

1.  The  Problem.  Are  Urtent.  W.  .upport 
8  430  becauM  problem,  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  tranaportatlon,  educaUon  and  the 
Secay  of  our  major  dtle.  urgently  need  our 
attention.  It  ha.  been  demonatrated  again 
and  again  that  the  Kpclal  ooet.  of  neglect  far 
outweigh  the  Invertment  required  to  deal 
with  theee  problem.. 

We  reallie  a  very  tight  budget  altuatlon 
tacM  the  nation  at  thl.  very  moment.  There 
U  undoubtedly  Kime  reluctance  by  K>me  In- 
dustrie, to  encourage  government  .pending 
lor  program,  outlined  m  8.  430  becauM  of 
the  high  priority  of  defenM  matter..  Thl.. 
If  true.  1.  a  tragic  mistake. 

It  1.  our  deep  conviction  tbla  nation  1» 
rtrong  enough  to  have  both  gun.  and  butter. 
W.  believe  inveeunent.  made  in  education, 
the  war.  on  poverty  and  pollution,  and  In  the 
rebuilding  of  our  citle.  are  of  ImmenM  Un- 
portance  and  must  not  be  poetponed.  The 
Xlnd  of  outlay,  we  need  for  education,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  transportaUon  are  mere 
fractlona  at  our  ever  growing  OroM  NaUonal 
Product.  „ 

a.  ^erofpoc.  Kno»-Wotc  la  A  Great  nc- 
tioruil  Remtirce.  Aerospace  technology  la  not 
the  property  alone  of  the  varlou.  UiduitrlM 
wllo  manufacture  apace  hardware.  Thla 
magnificent  technology  which  reaulted  from 
the  Impetu.  of  the  .pace  program  and  from 
the  demand,  tor  national  defend.  U  the 
property  of  all  the  American  people. 

It  I.  the  American  taxpayer  who  pays  the 
research  and  development  bill  that  make. 
oiu-  space  spectacular,  poealble  Thl.  «ib- 
commlttee  I.  well  aware  of  the  vast  amount, 
of  ui  money  poured  each  year  Into  reeearch 
and  development  for  space,  defense,  and 
other  government  programs.  We  rtrongly 
beUeve  thl.  brilliant  engineering  talent  and 
OTganlzaUon  should  be  uMd  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  life  for  all  American.,  not  lu.t 
for  space  and  defenee. 

3.  Space  Program  Hay  Be  Tapering  Off. 
Lart  Sunday's  New  York  Time,  in  a  long, 
front-page  story  indicated  plans  for  landing 
astronaut,  on  the  moon  by  1970  "ha. 
plunged  space  planner.  Into  an  urgent  de- 
bate over  where  to  aim  next." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
one  of  th.  target,  for  the  .pace  indurtry 
should  be  Improvement  of  our  environment 
here  on  earth  by  using  many  of  the  aame 
facllltlea,  technology,  and  manpower  UMd  for 
reaching  the  moon. 

It  Is  ertlmated  that  a  man  landing  on  Mars 
would  oo«  (100  bUllon  and  could  be  com- 
pleted by  the  mld-1980's.  A  nnall  fraction 
of  thl.  .um  would  go  far  toward  improving 
our    ground    tranaportalion    lyatem.    and 


eatchine  up  with  tha  houalng  and  Rbool 
need,  of  the  people  oS  the  United  SUtea. 

4  Labor  Hoj  A  Stake  In  Expanding  tcon- 
omy  Much  of  our  enthualaam  for  the  .,.- 
tema  approach  in  dealing  with  aocial  prob- 
lem, reeulu  from  the  plain  fact  that  many 
of  our  member,  are  employed  by  the  tptce 
oompanle.  and  these  people  face  th.  grim 
proapecta  of  unemployment  unleM  new  op- 
portunlHe.  preMnt  thenaelve.  If  the  .pace 
program  1.  reduced  In  sl». 

Employment  at  the  apace  division  of  North 
American  Aviation,  a  UAW  employer  and  a 
prime  Apollo  contractor,  has  dropped  from 
36  000  to  a»,000  during  the  past  year,  U  thU 
downward  trend  continues,  our  member. 
win  face  Mrious  unemployment. 

The  UAW  ha.  alway.  felt  that  employment 
opportunlUea,  denplte  the  haiaud.  of  auto- 
maUon,  will  grow  with  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. In  the  words  of  the  AutomaUon  Com- 
mission Report,  "the  basic  fact  la  that  tech- 
nology eliminate.  Jobs,  not  work."  Employ- 
ment wUl  certainly  Improve  If  aeroapace 
technology  la  applied  to  KXial  problem.. 

6.  Syttevu  Teami  should  Include  People 
WilA  Jfor«  Senie.  We  have  already  Mid  the 
genlu.  of  system,  analysis  I.  the  happy  com- 
bination of  KlentUteworklng  together  from 
many  .pecialOea  We  aUo  feel  It  can  be 
demonatrated  that  perron,  with  qiedal 
knowledge,  but  limited  education  can  make 
a  valuable  contribution  In  developing  eMen- 
tlal  Information  which  goe.  Into  a  .ystem. 
analy.1.  of  a  particular  problem. 

In  my  city  of  Detroit,  for  Instance,  the 
anti-poverty  program  used  repreMntatlve. 
of  Detrolf.  poor  In  developing  an  Informa- 
tion profile  used  to  evaluate  the  Detroit  pro- 
gram, uilng  the  technique,  of  plannlng- 
programmmg-budgeUng  .ystem  (PPBS) 
charactensuc  of  the  systems  approach.  I  am 
attaching  a  special  memorandum  deKribing 
thl.  so  the  .ubcommlttee  can  better  under- 
stand It. 

We  feel  .y.tem«  analyals  would  be  wise  to 
include  in  early  planning  the  special  tnslghu 
of  people  from  the  rank,  of  organlled  labor 
where  practical. 

Since  S.  430  Involvea  the  syatem.  approach 
In  dealing  with  social  problems.  It  I.  partic- 
ularly Important  to  get  people  with  direct 
and  immediate  insight  into  the  vartou.  prob- 
lem*. Obvloualy.  trained  Klentist.  must  be 
relied  on  for  the  major  techlUcal  work.  But 
there  wUl  be  many  instance,  where  poor 
people,  working  people,  and  people  with 
ordinary,  even  hum-drum  experience  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  a  sya- 
tem. team. 

B.  txperimenjel  Oran(»  Will  Slimulofe  In- 
dustry. It  Is  m,  conviction  the  aeroepece 
Indurtry  will  not  get  into  work  of  social 
consequence  unieas  it  can  l>e  aasured  of 
some  continuing  Interest  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  I.  my  bunch  that  if,  lot  u.  say,  GongrCM 
decided  today  to  appropriate  »1  bUllon  to 
clean  up  the  Mississippi  River  from  Mln- 
nesou  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  would 
be  a  clatter  of  competition  for  that  federal 
dollar  by  many  of  our  mort  aophlsttcated 
and  advanced  technological  systems  groupa. 
The  same  thing  would  luippen  if  Oongreaa 
decided  to  launch  a  maM  production  low- 
oost  houalng  program,  using  the  system, 
approach. 

On.  major  aeroapac  Induatry  d«non- 
strated  by  systems  analysis  and  ayatem.  en- 
gineering that  aeroapace  technology  could  be 
uaed  to  vaatly  improve  the  conetruction  of 
school  cla..rooms.  However,  the  material. 
UMd  In  thl*  construcUon  were  apparently 
more  costly  than  commonly  used  material.. 
The  maintenance  of  the  new  building  wa. 
vastly  «iperlor  to  the  old-faabioned  ecliool- 
house.  so  thst  once  theM  Khools  were  built 
they  could  outlMt  conventional  building. 
This  aeroepace  company  was  dlKOuraged 
from  embarking  on  thl.  u«ful  work  and  w» 
unable  to  compete  even  though  it  made  a 
vssUy  superior  product.     If  both  procure- 
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ment  and  malnteoAno*  oosta  were  consldsred 
tof«Uier  OQ  some  expertment&l  Kovenunent 
gruit  b«l*.  tLT^otpfuot  t*ctmoloCT  tmld  be 
hamMaed  to  meeting  some  of  America'! 
•chool  oonstructloD  ne«dA. 

One  poMlbIt  flaw  In  tbla  experiment  U 
tliat  the  aeroepace  oompanlea,  to  tbetr  credit, 
are  aocuabomed  to  make  Tcry  bleb  quality 
products  and  are  not  uaed  to  lowering  qual- 
ity for  the  purpoeea  of  a  maa*  martet. 

Certainly  It  should  be  poealble  to  make 
the  equivalent  ol  a  CheTrolet  on  a  maaa 
Boale  In  designing  and  produdng  low-cort 
housing  or  ichool  cisasrooms.  instead  of  de- 
algnlng  a  Oadlllac. 

The  Northeast  Oorrtdor  Project  la  an  «s> 
ample  where  systema  analyals  and  system 
engineering  has  bften  encouraged  by  a  sub- 
stantial federal  subsidy  to  encourage  belter 
tr&naportatlon  for  tills  densely  pc^>ulated 
part  of  tile  Unlt«a  States.  We  hope  this  pro- 
gram gets  every  encouragecoent  from 
Oongreas. 

We  believe  the  proposals  In  B.  430  or  spe- 
cial government  grants  by  exlHtlng  agenclee 
can  harness  the  technological  know-how  of 
aeroBpBce  and  oomparable  Industries  to 
make  real  profiTwa  In  the  problems  that 
beset  this  nation. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasise 
the  UAWs  deep  Interest  In  S.  430  and  may 
we  urge  you  to  preas  congress  for  action  this 
year.  Thla  can  b*  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
citing chapter  tn  the  American  story,  where 
the  new  technology  that  sends  a  man  to  the 
moon  can.  make  life  better  for  him  on  earth. 


BtTPPLEMDtTAaT   STATMfXWT:    "MUtAOtWC  TBK 

povisTT  PaoomaM  nt  I>BiBoaT" 

During  the  past  eighteen  months.  Detroit's 
poverty  program  baa  experimented  with 
adapting  the  electronic  planning  and  budget 
control  techniques,  now  so  extensively  used 
in  Induatry  and  defense,  to  Its  human  lerv- 
lees  program.  The  project  la  financed  by  an 
OBO  grant,  most  of  which  has  been  suboon- 
tracted  to  Touehe.  Boas,  Bailey  and  Smart, 
a  local  management  consulting  firm. 

Crucial  to  the  project's  success  was  the 
development  of  a  reliable  method  for  quanU- 
fylng  client  characteristics  In  a  way  that 
pcrtnitB  measurwment  of  their  progress  from 
heavy  reliance  on  public  services  to  relative 
Independence. 

Anything  as  new,  complex  and  frightening 
as  an  electronic  device  which  acquires,  ana- 
lyzes, manipulates,  and  stores  data  about 
virtually  every  private  aspect  of  ttaouaands 
of  peoples  lives  Is  likely  to  be  viewed  by 
them  with  suspicion  and  hostility.  To  head 
off  this  predictable  resistance,  project  staff 
worked  closely  with  representaUves  of  the 
poor  at  every  stage  of  the  system's  creation. 
Staff  explained  the  sclera's  operation  with 
charts  and  specially  prepared  texts.  They 
also  pointed  out  how  useful  and  Umesavlng 
the  system.  If  It  proved  to  be  workable,  would 
be.  Representatives  of  the  poor  not  only 
approved  use  of  OEO  funds  to  finance  the 
experiment,  they  also  began  attending  regu- 
lar meetings  to  help  develop  the  all-Impor- 
tant quantification  acale. 

staff  alBo  drew  on  as  many  ouUide  per- 
ceptions Into  the  causes  of  poverty  as  possi- 
ble, consulting  with  profcMlonal  social 
workers,  academicians,  and  several  "people 
off  the  street." 

Each  "consultant"  waa  given  a  chart  simi- 
lar to  the  one  attached  and  aaked  to  work 
across,  line  by  line.  raUng  the  comparative 
importance  of  each  characteristic  for  each 
type.  When  aU  results  were  In  and  syn- 
theslaed.  TRBA8  irorked  out  a  numerical 
scale  which  theoretically  measured  each 
clients  dependency.  The  scale  ran  from  one 
to  ten.  with  ten  representing  self-sufficiency. 
Information  about  each  client  Is  coUected 
at  various  intake  polnU  by  regular  inter- 
viewers. It  is  analysed  and  coded  by  spe- 
claUy  trained  staff  to  Insure  consistency. 
Periodic  re-maasurementfc  and  comparison 
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with  «»rtl«-  r.ungfc  •hmlld  mmN*  •«>»•'« 
S  deUnnlM  ho-  quickly  •«'Li"'^?  ^ 
*^7^-  ».  What  o».i»U  lmf«ct  th.  pOT- 
^  toaSah-  »ch  unit  c<  •«71<*BT 

SiTwhlch  eompooent  I>««~°' ,""  ???,: 
Sbutlii*  mort.  UMl  which  IMrt,  to  th«  dtj. 

'^USTS.SrtS  U  .11  uhpro,.h  th«CT^ 

S^  SnS^t  wh.th«  th„  can  b.  .uc- 

"^'u3»  toting  wh.t  th.  m«hme. 
„,  .bout  cllmu  .g.ln«  th.lr  P">*'°»' J"?«; 
mint.  U  th.  r.Un«  K»l.  work.  J^"  '^ 
.ntlr.  .T.t«n  .hould.     Th«.  will  b«   HTM. 

to  mdiTiauia  cmm.  but  In  .  hug.  popul.Uon 
S^  ™Jh.   poor   in   Detroit,   th—   error, 

m.Dd  f«lou.  rtr.t.«l..  for  d«llng  with  th. 
p^lem.  o(  poverty.  It  «U  up  m.^e- 
m»«lal  mo«JeU  uid.  oo  the  '"-I"  °' P^."^' 
orocnun  performMice.  .uggMU  th.  be.t  mil 
lS^^>SL  wh.tev.r  money  U  .v.lU|ble. 
i"  <^.I~^«=«P'  pre-condiaon.  .uch  M 
ih.  poutld  need  to  In.ert  he.vlly  In  WJhly 
^wTKrvlc-.  Md  w«»t  how  ">^»>hi^ 
fund,  .hould  be  toMatO.  n  cm  •)»  I»*- 
dlct  how  much  tJn»  Mid  money  wOl  b. 
iMMled  to  flnl.h  th.  Job. 
"JJj;i,;SJrby   OAW    WMhln»ton    OfflM. 

JUIUUT  "•  '••'•' 
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TW  Scaiwitr  STitm 
EXTBNSION  Oy  REMARKS 

HON.  FREDSCHWENGEL 


or  low. 
W  THB  HOOS«  OF  HKPRBaDTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31,  J9*7 
Mr  8CHWKNGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  «»nlng  <Uy  of  the  9«tb  Corupj-s  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  M  to 
ehwise  the  method  of  selection  for  com- 
mittee chmlnnan.  „,„„ 

The  »enlorttT  system  law  needs  reform. 
MJ  propoeal  would  aUow  the  majority 
pity  on  any  committee  to  choose  the 
ihklnnan  from  the  three  of  Its  most 
senior  members.  , 

The  Tampa  Tribune,  Tampa,  Fla.,  edl- 
torlallMd  about  the  seniority  system  re- 
cenUy  This  editorial  Is  Indicative  of 
the  feeling  around  the  eotmtry  In  regard 
to  the  seniority  system. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CUBT  OW*  THI  PAIMOD  H.ND 

■Nothing    move,    so   .lowly   or    painfully 
through  Congiea.  k,  reform  of  lu  own  pro- 

Thl.  U  the  comment  of  .  young  CongrMli- 
m^a  who  Uled.  m  «  .mill  w.y.  to  comet 
Mme  of  the  wrongs  he  Mw  In  the  .y.tem 
and  gained  m»lnly  .  brulMd  h»d. 
HUtorv  mpporu  his  conclu.lon. 
One  of  the  mmt  obvlou.  evil.  In  the  mu»ty 
.tructure  of  CongrdMlonai  operation  1.  the 
.enlorltv  .yatun.  A  member  of  CoogreM  can 
be  .  wnile  dodderer,  a  compuUlvo  drunk,  ana 
a  iti.own  cheat— but  If  h.  ha.  managed  to 
stay  m  oBlce  longer  than  any  other  member 
of  hi.  committee  he  .utomatlcally  Inherit, 
the  immens.  power,  of  the  chaUTnanahlp. 

The  syitem  ha.  done  untold  damage  to 
the  effective  operation  of  the  legul.tlve  proc- 
na  vet  It  persists  because  thoee  with  a  veeted 
interest  In  Mnlorlty  want  no  change. 

Bui  the  nrtem  tomorrow  oomv  undn  lU 
heaviest  attack,  u  a  r».ult  ol  the  icandaloos 


behavUr  of  Rep.  Adam  CUyton  Pow.U.  daali 
man  of  U»  Boun  Bducatlon  and  Labor  Com- 

"^H^  txanocral..  In  cauco..  ^^^ 
whethw  to  tup  Powatt  <X  hJ.  Mnlorlty  and 
cSrirmanahlp  becaOM  of  hi.  mbarra-lng 
reS^of^lsconduot.  H.  U  a  fuglUv.  from 
hi.  Harlem  district,  under  ]aU  wmteno.  fw 
contempt  of  court,  he  ha.  b«n  charged  Witt 
having  rtair  member,  falsify  travel  voucher, 
for  hS  beneat:  he  ha.  used  a  CongrMslonal 
employe  ..  .  pereonal  maid;  and  h.  kept  hU 
t^ied  wliron  a  .MJiOO  I««leral  .alary  In 
Puerto  Blco  in  open  violation  of  law— among 

other  thing..  ^,, 

PoweU.  right  evm  to  take  hi.  watwUI 
be  challenged,  but  many  Hou*.  Demooat. 
Kem  dlalndlncKl  to  go  »  far  a.  to  eipel  hjm. 
Conceding  that  he  la  undt  to  aerve.  they 
argue  that  his  oonstltuenU  would  iuraly  re- 
elect him  and  can  the  House  deny  voter,  or 
.  district  th.  right  to  b.  reprCMnted  by  a 
rogue  of  their  oholc^  „„,.,.,_,   hv 

But  only  tho«  who  are  Intimidated  by 
threau  of  Negro  reUUaUon  and  thoM  who. 
Ilk.  speaker  John  McCormack.  •u*»'  °° 
sense  of  outrage  at  political  corruption  can 
support  Poweirs  continuance  u  chairman. 

tCo  year,  ago  House  D"""~""*"=S!f, 
.way  seniority  privilege,  from  John  Bell 
WUllam.  of  M1SS1..1PP1.  a  RepreMintati™  for 
18  years,  because  he  openly  supported  Barry 
Ooldwater  for  Prealdent. 

W«  hardly  think  Hou«  Democrat,  can 
place  themselve.  In  the  poeltlon  of  regard- 
In.  party  dlaloyalty  u  .  graver  crime  than 
dSioneaty  In  the  handling  of  pubUc  fund, 
and  repeated  defiance  of  court  order.. 

n  Democrat,  bounce  Powell  a.  chairman— 
u  they  should— their  acUon  may  shak.  the 
lancUty  of  the  whole  aenlorlty  system. 

The  right  of  another  Ooogre«man  to  mov. 
into  a  chairmanship  through  seniority  will 
be  challenged  by  a  group  of  liberal  Democrats. 
Their  CMS  against  WUllam  M  Oolmer  of 
ICMlaslppt.  who  1.  In  line  to  he«l  the  stra- 
tegic Rule.  Committee.  Is  ba««l  not  on  moral 
cSnduct  but  on  phUo«>phy.  They  contend 
that  no  member  so  oppcMd  to  Admimstra- 
Uon  policy  as  Colmer  should  boM  the  com- 
mlttMWhlch  decides  what  legUlaUon  reaches 
th.  Hoor  for  a  vote.  They  would  give  the 
chairmanship  to  the  No.  a  ranking  Demo- 
crat. Rep.  Ray  Madden  of  Indiana. 

We  have  no  leeimg  for  of  against  Colmer 
but  we  heartuy  endorM  the  Idea  "J^^- 
Ing  the  rigid  line  of  suoce«lon  to  the  Mat. 

°  U^e'r  the  preMnt  syitem.  for  eaample,  we 
cao  expect  that  the  crucially  Important 
chairmanship  of  th.  Senate  Appropriation. 
Committee  will  remain  with  Arljjonas  Carl 
Havden,  who  will  be  BO  years  old  next  Oc- 
toS,r:  the  leadership  of  the  senslUve  House 
Armed  Service.  Committee  wlU  return  » 
South  CaroUna-s  Mendel  River.,  whoje  so- 
briety problem  U  openly  dlK:u»edln  Wsah- 
ington;  the  voice  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lation, committee  wUI  continue  to  be  that 
of  Arkansas'  J.  WUllam  Fulbrlght.  whow 
chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  ducredlt  thl.  na- 
Uons  policies  rtiroad. 

All  of  th««  might  be  replaced,  to  the  na- 
tion's benedt.  If  Congress  adopted  the  modl- 
acatlon  propoMd  by  Bep.  Fred  Schwengel, 

Republican  of  Iowa.  

CongreMman  Schwengel  would  permit  a 
committee  to  choOM  lU  ch.lrman  from 
among  the  tlirre  top-ranking  members  of  the 

"rwi'u  a  simple  change;  yet  11  could  vastly 
Improve  both  the  edectlveneM  and  the  pub- 
lic Image  of  CongreM. 

Congreas  has  had  many  eiample..  over  the 
year,  of  the  need  tor  cMtlng  oil  th.  palsied 
hand  of  the  strict  seniority  «y»tem.  Adam 
Clayton  PoweU  haa  provided  both  the  moet 
convincing  argument  and  the  beat  oppor- 
tunity for  change.  Painful  a.  It  may  be  to 
the  beneOclarlaa  ot  th*  n««m.  Congres. 
ought  to  mu.ter  tbe  moral  courage  to  adopt 
thl.  reform. 


n.  Moral  Fier  olA.  Vmtti  SMt- 
Pirtl 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

O*   OHIO 
IN  THE  aOOBB  OF  RIPRESKNTATIVKS 

Ttte$<lav,  January  31. 19S7 
Mr.  ABHBROOK.     Mr.  8peak(«\  be- 
cause of  his  vast  experience  as  a  writer, 
educator,    and    PuUtzer    Prize-winning 
newspaper  editor,  the  views  of  Dr.  PelU 
Morley  on  the  moral  status  of  our  NaUon 
certainly     command     consideration.    A 
Rhodes  scholar  who  attended  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  later  president 
of  Haverford  College  In  PennsylvanU.  he 
Is  no  late  arrival  to  the  fleld  of  education. 
A  number  of  his  productive  years  were 
given  over  to  the  Journalistic  field,  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  the  United  Press  Associa- 
tion and  the  editorship  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  among  his  newspaper  assign- 
menu.    He  is  the  author  of  a  number  ot 
boolcs  on  foreign  policy  and  domestic  Is- 
sues, and  his  authorship  of  articles  In- 
clude contributions  in  the  poUUcal.  social, 
and  economic  fields.    As  he  polnU  out 
in  the  following  article,  he  haa  written 
for  Nations  Business  an  unbroken  series 
of  monthly  columns  dating  back  to  1946. 
It  can  hardly  be  disputed,  then,  that 
Dr    Morley  Is  an  active  and  concerned 
viewer  of  the  American  scene  for  many 
years.  ^        ..  , 

In  our  world  of  conflict  today.  It  Is 
Incumbent  w»n  us  to  rely  on  much  soul 
searching  and  Introspection  If  we  are  to 
preserve  our  freedom  and  remain  the 
primary  bastion  of  true  peace  and  justice. 
Comparison  of  our  present  moral  vitality 
with  that  existing  during  the  era  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  supplies  much  food  for 
reflection. 

In  our  NaUon.  with  the  accent  on  the 
technologlcUl.  geopolitics  and  material 
welfare,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  moral 
reevaluatlon.  and  to  stimulate  this  issue 
I  Include  the  article.  "Momentous  Ques- 
tion for  Our  Future,"  by  Dr.  Pellx  Morley 
from  Nation's  Business  of  February  1961. 
in  the  Ricou)  at  this  point; 

Momirrotia  Qusffnow  ro«  Oua  Firrtmk 

(By  Felix  Morley) 
In  February.  1B4«,  Ju.t  31  year,  ago.  Na- 
tion'. Business  publubed  the  flrst  of  an  as  yet 
unbroken  series  of  monthly  column,  by  me 
So  the  following  logins  my  2ad  year  as  a 
periodic  commentator  on  "The  State  of  the 
NaUon."  This  span  covers  almost  one-eighth 
of  the  entlr.  life  ot  our  Republic.  In  other 
word.  w.  are  sUU.  aa  hutory  U  measur«l.  a 
young  country,  with  a  future  which  abould 
tuimi  the  promlM  of  the  paat. 

But  the  future,  It  hu  been  Mid.  Is  pot.  In 
the  sense  th.t  what  haa  been  determine, 
wh.t  wlU  he  Therefore  the  editor,  sug- 
geeted  that  I  might  use  thl.  occasion  to  re- 
view the  changea  that  have  come  to  America 
durUig  the  period  of  my  scrutiny  In  thU 
space.  This.  It  was  sgreed,  should  not  be  s 
compilation  of  detaU  but  rather  an  att«npt 
to  detect  trends  that  are  determining  the 
shape  of  things  to  come.  Offhand  this 
seemMl  a  good  Idea,  requiring  reflection,  ol 
course,  but  otherwise  no  great  amount  of 
laborious  reMarch.  I  should  have  realised 
that  It  Is  never  easy  to  see  through  a  glass 
darkly.  Two  variables  are  involved  In  trying 
to   play   the   role  of  Janua.    the   two-faced 


Roman  god  who  looked  both  back  and  for- 
ward Ziy  who  attempt  the  task  wlU  quickly 
reollM  that  not  only  outward  circumstance 
but  also  Internal  alteration  must  be  con- 

""iJevertheles.  I  was  encouraged.  In  going 
through  the  lUes.  to  Bnd  that  In  funda- 
mentals my  own  viewpoint  has  throughout 
been  consUtent.  Midwinter  ot  1949  was  In- 
deed a  period  ot  dlsconcerUng  turmoil  and 
contusion.  Amid  the  prevalent  postwar  dls- 
Uluslon  I  recaU  that  "the  reefs  of  history  are 
strewn  with  the  wrecksge  ot  republics"  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  however,  I  quoted  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Beard,  u  the  dean  of  American 
historians,  who  had  then  reoenUy  written: 
•Calomiues  may  come  upon  America  or  be 
brought  upon  the  country  by  demagogic 
iMdershlp.  .  .  .  Enough  of  our  Republic 
will  he  kept  Intact  to  restore,  rebuild  and 
go  ahead.  ,  .  .  Surely,  Americans  will  end- 
leasly  strive  to  carry  on  the  values  In  their 
heritage."* 

Among  thoM  value.  It  I.  abiding  faith  In 
the  quality  of  the  human  conscience  that 
stand.  Orst.  A.  Jame.  Madlrcn  wrote.  In 
•The  FederalUt.""  "we  rMt  .11  our  experi- 
ment, [meaning  the  Constitution  1  on  man- 
kuid".  capacity  for  Mlf -government "'  He 
was  using  the  phrase  In  the  broadest  sense. 
MndlKjn  reasoned  that  men  who  can  control 
their  seiash  InsUncts.  out  of  a  real  concern 
tor  the  needs  ot  others,  will  need  a  mInUnum 
ot  poUclng.  With  self-government  the  area 
ot  external  government  is  minimised.  On 
that  assumption  was  fought  snd  won  the 
battle  tor  a  federal  republic  of  lUnlted  and 
divided  powers,  admittedly  an  ""eiperlmenf 
whlch  tew  poimcal  scientist,  had  ever  before 
considered  pracUcal. 

Many  have  wondered  bow  It  was  that 
Americans,  so  proiM  to  be  "realistic'  ahould 
nevertheless  have  launched  and  maintained 
the  man  IdeaUstlc  form  ot  government  ever 
attempted  on  thl.  earth.  The  explanation  1. 
not  obKure.  It  wa.  the  deeply  religious  faith 
of  moet  of  the  early  colonlsU,  long  before  the 
Revolution,  that  Inspired  them  to  base  their 
society  squarely  on  Christian  principles.  For 
Pennsylvania,  uld  WlUlam  Perm,  "I  purpomi 
that  which  U  extraordinary.  ...  We  put 
the  power  In  the  people." 

In  order  to  make  It  work,  that  democraUc 
principle  was  always  carefully  hedged.  There 
Is  very  little  wiclaUam  In  the  American 
tradlUon  and  slavery  was  recognlied  by  the 
original  Constitution.  Even  today  there  are 
thoae  who  think  that  the  franchlae  should 
be  circumscribed.  Occasionally  Presidents, 
and  Oovemora.  have  acted  as  though  the 
legislature  were  their  tool  and  the  court, 
their  creature.  Tet  the  Ideal  has  remained 
untarnished.  Always  Amerleans  have  striven 
"to  carry  on  the  value.  In  their  heritage." 
Why  shouldn"t  this  continue? 

Perhaps  because,  during  the  period  under 
review,  two  fundamental  changes  have  be- 
come apparent.  It  la  Increasingly  argued.  In 
the  flrat  place,  that  there  are  no  abrolute 
values;  that  people  create  their  own  stand- 
ards and  that  these  alter  as  circumstance, 
change.  It  Is  a  development  sharply  symbol- 
ised by  the  saying  that  "God  Is  dead."  even 
while  every  depreciating  dollar  bill  continue, 
to  bear  the  assertion  that  "In  God  We  Trust." 
This  Irreligious  tendency,  carried  so  far  as 
to  eliminate  prayer  from  the  public  schools, 
of  course  runs  counter  to  tbe  heritage  that 
we  claim  to  cherish.  If  there  la  no  higher 
.utborlty  than  man.  then  Mao  Tse-tung  or 
any  other  tmpostcr  may  rea.on.bIy  claim 
pre-eminence.  If  there  are  no  ImmuWble 
standards,  then  there  can  be  no  enduring 
principles  on  which  to  take  a  sUnd.  II  the 
limited  vision  of  fallible  ofllclals  Is  sacro- 
eanct,  then  the  very  found.Oons  of  our 
political  system  have  been  undermined.  It 
may  seem  outwardly  strong,  as  many  a 
tyranny  before  It.  but  the  sustaining  nature 
of  lu  spiritual  strength  hu  gone. 

The  tendency  to  deny  all  permnnent  values 
Is  paradoxically  nipplemented  by  one  that 
makea  no  sense  whatever.  If  there  ar«  no 


absolutes.  "This  Mcond  contemporary  trend 
I.  an  Inalatenoe  on  complete. equality  ..  a 
political  and  wclal  panacea.  To  aMert  that 
all  men  are  equal  In  either  mental  or  physi- 
cal competence  U  biologically  absurd,  for 
evidence  to  the  contrary  confront,  us  every 
d.y.  But  In  the  spiritual  .ense.  In  JtBenoa'a 
meaning  that  all  men  are  bom  equal  In  the 
alght  erf  Ood,  there  Is  complete  validity.  iO 
long  a.  the  Creator  hM  meaning  tor  us. 

Thus  It  Is  whoUy  rational  for  a  believer  to 
argue  that  character,  rather  than  com- 
petence or  complexion.  Is  what  count..  For 
the  nonbellever.  however,  there  Is  no  meh 
over-all  commitment.  For  him,  power  en- 
tails no  responsibility  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Power  Is  up  for  grab,  and  If  wheeling 
and  dealing  takes  It  most  quickly  from  the 
people,  that  U  as  fair  a  way  as  any.  Re- 
ligious tilth,  certainly.  Is  no  guaranty  ot 
ethical  behavior,  to  which  agnosUcs  are 
often  unswervingly  loyal.  But  an  enveloping 
atmosphere  of  disbelief  strongly  suggests 
that  moral  standards  have  become  a  matter 
ot  p««inal  convenience  and  soaring  crime 
statistics  seem  to  confirm  that  Inference. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  the  American 
tradition  ot  limited  poUUcal  government  has 
a  firmly  religious,  though  nonsectarlan. 
basis.  Only  when  loyalty  to  Ood  takes  prec- 
edence over  loyalty  to  the  state  la  it  possible 
to  confine  the  qireadlng  authority  of  the 
latter.  Indeed,  the  story  of  pollUcal  progr«« 
everywhere  U  largely  written  by  the  heroism 
ot  thoM  who.  In  the  tert.  defied  their  rulers 
for  religious  reasons. 

"The  Americans."  wrote  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle  130  year.  ago.  "combine  the  notlfin.  of 
ChrlsUanlty  and  of  Uberty  bo  Intimately  In 
their  mind,  that  It  Is  Impoarible  to  make 
them  conceive  the  one  vrlthout  the  other."' 

Not  even  the  well-dlspcwed  foreign  visitor — 
and  this  type  Is  no  longer  so  numerous — 
would  make  that  observation  about  us  today. 
And  It  U  within  tbe  past  quarter-century 
that  the  Idea  of  freedom  has  been  oom- 
pletely  divorced  from  religious  faith,  becom- 
ing dependent  upon  governmental  pleasure. 
In  the  hymn  ""America.""  the  punch  line  still 
refers  to  God  as  ""Author  of  Liberty."'  But 
prevalent  opinion  puts  a  ghort-writer  in  the 
White  HouM.  "That  Ulusloo  has  a  disastrous 
potential. 

"There  Is  abundant  evidence  oC  dl«]ulet  over 
the  contradlcUon  between  our  traditions  and 
the  prewnt  reliance  on  centrallaed  govern- 
ment. A  country  with  InstltuUons  bsMd  on 
the  principle  of  dlSuMd  power  Is  endMvor- 
Ing  to  accomplish  ends  demanding  the  ut- 
most concentraUon  ot  power.  InevlUbly 
this  produces  somethmg  akin  to  natloaal 
schizophrenia.  Few  like  It.  but  most  con- 
clude that  this  steadUy  Inoreaalng  develop- 
ment la  Inevitable. 

Of  oourae  the  forces  operating  to  take  the 
power  from  the  people  are  numerous  and 
persuasive.  "This  Is  no  longer  the  prlmlHve 
agricultural  country  that  produced  th6 
genius  ot  the  Founding  Fathers.  But  It 
would  be  one  ot  the  moet  bitter  Ironlee  In  all 
history  If  the  technological  demands  ot  the 
modern  age  should  be  allowed  to  smother  the 
phlloM)phy  which  alone  made  our  unprece- 
dented accomplishment  possible. 

Misgivings  about  the  future  have  always 
been  cocomon  among  the  aged.  They  get 
coruolatlon  from  thinking  that  their  own  de- 
terioration Is  mirrored  In  the  society  they  are 
about  to  leave.  Today,  however,  there  Is  an 
all  too  obvious  apprehension  among  the 
young,  for  whom  the  future  should  be 
exhilarating.  Because  these  snxletle.  take 
distasteful  forms  It  doe.  not  follow  that  they 
are  unreal.  Btirely  adolewent  unhapplness 
U  a.  Important  for  us  a.  Is  the  composition 
of  the  moon. 

Later  thl.  month,  a.  always  on  George 
Waahlngton".  birthday,  his  Farewell  Address 
win  be  read  aloud  to  Congress.  Hopefully 
there  will  this  time  be  special  attention  tor 
the  paMsge  which  Mys :  "Let  us  with  caution 
Indulge  the  suppoaltlon  that  morality  can  be 
malntamed  without  religion.** 


TTpon  that  cautloo  depend,  th.  future  ftf 
thl.  republic.  Fortunately  many  ot  lU  dtl- 
aens  are  weU  aware  that  oollecUve  material 
wealth  WlU  not  Indefinitely  accumulate.  It 
Individual  spiritual  strangth  dMaya. 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    WAWKArn  l]U  ITS! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTAIlVfcs 

Tuesdait,  January  31, 19S7 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusett*.  Mr. 
Spealter.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  business  commtmlty  In  Greater 
Boston  has  been  outstanding  In  Its  In- 
terest and  analysis  of  world  affairs. 
"Typical  of  these  Individuals  Is  my  good 
friend  Gerhard  D.  Bleicken.  senior  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  John  HancoclE 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Boston. 

In  a  recent  Interview  with  Alexander 
Auerback  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Mr. 
Bleicken  outlined  his  views  on  the  need 
for  the  modem  businessman  to  be  alert 
to  what  is  going  on  In  this  shrinking 
world.  ^.    , 

Because  of  Mr.  Bleicken  "s  leadership  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area.  I  Include  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  on  January  30  In  the  Bicokd  at 
this  point: 

Exictrrrvi  Virw :  Foioax  Arraos  a  BosMksa 

AFraim 

(By  Alexander  Auerbach) 

Gerhard   D.   Bleicken   Is   by  TocaUoo   the 

senior  execuUve  vice  prealdent  oit  the  John 

Hancock    Mutual    Ute    Inauianoe    Oo.    By 

avocation  he  Is  a  rtudent  of  foreign  affairs. 

•Proflt  Is  Important,  hut  tt  I.  equally  Im- 
portant to  have  an  awareness  of  what's  go- 
ing on  to  the  world — particularly  for  a  buH- 
ncsB  such  as  ours,  which  operates  all  over  the 
world."  he  »ys. 

He  Is  trying  to  engage  the  mtwest  oc  other 
buatoemnen  In  the  world  beyond  our  ahcra 
through  the  World  ASalr.  OouncU  of  BoMon. 
ot  which  be  I.  a  director. 

The  CouncU  1.  Initiating  a  flve-part  urle. 
of  ""downtown  luncheons"  to  encourage 
executive,  toward  a  broader  outlook.  The 
flrst  luncheon  Is  scheduled  "Thursday  at  the 
Sheraton-PlBia.  with  Britlah  Ambusador  Sir 
Patrick  Dean  speaking.  .^_,j     , 

Bleicken  Is  &190  a  consultant  to  Prealdent 
Johnson's  director  ot  emergency  plannmg 
and  to  the  NaUoiuil  Academy  ot  Sciences. 

Is  all  thU  interest  Just  a  hobby?  He  says 
DO  "The  actions  of  China.  Africa  and  espe- 
cially South  America  are  viully  Unportant 
to  our  economy  and  to  the  buMnees  and  fi- 
nancial sector. 

"We  have  an  obligation,  aa  businessmen, 
to  study  and  to  understand  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  try  to  Influence  It  as  cllLaens. 
■The  llfeblood  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem Is  trade,  commerce,  and  unl«M  tt  Is 
carried  on  intelligently.  buatocM  lBn"t  doing 
It's  share,  and  buslneM  wiu  miffer." 

I.  It  the  place  of  buriness  to  get  Involved 
In  foreign  poUcy?  Unt  the  academic  world 
the  usual  source  ot  Ideas  and  expertise? 

■Bualnes.  Is  an  Integral  part  of  society  and 
as  significant  as  the  academic  world,  n  the 
universities  can  produce  good  men  In  aca- 
demic fields  who  are  also  valuable  in  foreign 
aHalrs.  buslneM  Aould  b.  ahl.  to  do  the 
same.  '-^ 
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-Wot  only  «««"»«  '«•  ""^  "  """^.^  «- 

•on.  o^  of  oar  eompMy.  .  •«^»J«* 

„,Jw.ntrSo«  k  0>«e-monUi  tour  of  turo- 

S^^»n^^-^  ln«.m«nu  in  tb.  cour« 
U,.   lSi.r,hlp^!«n  top  m«i.g«nent.  not 

f„rth.r  itiead   Ui»n  they  u««l  «o.  »»<«  "» 

ket»  »na  potential  m«rttt». 

■  If.  not  )u.t  lb.  big  ttrm..  .ItMr.    Many 
of  U»  Mnaller  companlM  out  on  Bt.  128  ao 
»H.  hulk  of  tbelr  bualneai  overaea*. 
"^No    ff.  nrt  ^.  company.  If.  tb.  m.^^ 

-^rXa";f^TSj.?£HPi 

ol  understanding— a»  aware.  I  would  eay.  a. 
the  average  congreaaman 

"Thla    baa    been    a    remartable    "1""    '"^ 

of  tb»  reet  of  tbe  world  ajt«  tbe  Flrit  Woria 

^"vm  had  wanted  men  wbo  were  only  to- 
i.r^id  to  ^ucuon.  NOW  n-nagemMt 
^t^rx^iHSopl.  "  tb.  top.  Itbo^  of 
^IJU.   tbe,    wKvt   men   wbo   can   rtm   the 

""^ir'twof  men  wbo  ax.  educat«l  foe 
bua^i.  Say  will  be  doing  '«*t'""^-t 
STbualne-  at  home  and  .taylng  abre«it 
of  tbelr  rapUUy  abrtntlng  world. 
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ments  h»Te  not  Uved  up  to  the  iwon 
"Suty     of     controlling     »lr    poUuOon 
S^  ^thln  their  reapecUve  Jurtadic- 

"Tam  parucul«ly  pleased,  therefore 
by  the  PrwWenf.  propoMtl  to  Mtabllah 
ninlmum  emission  control  level,  on  » 

SSon»lbaal».  I '«»">«  «"^°Jf?^ 
itreli  wiU  be  particularly  beneficial  tor 
the  nonurban  areas  of  our  county. 
Too  often  the  headUnes  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned only  »-lth  the  major  urban  air 
'pSTuUon  /plsode..  "hU.  U«  '.roblems 
of  citizens  who  may  reside  In  the  vic- 
inity of  a  cement  mill,  for  example,  ap- 
^  to  BO  unnoticed.  Yet  the  person 
X  Uv»  near  a  single  air  poUuUon 
K>urce  may.  In  fact,  inhale  as  much  dirt 
M  th^  STrsin  who  lives  In  the  city  with 
iU  many  sources. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1»83.  >^  }}* 
eubsequent  amendments.  Ji»ve  Btart<rt 
us  on  the  road  to  purer  air,  butlt  Is 
only  a  sUrt.  Meanwhile,  the  problem 
grows  worse  with  every  P«a  "f,  ^'f^.H 
we  are  are  to  roU  back  poUution  levete 
to  the  point  where  the  air  we  br«the 
supports  life  without  adverse  ride  eflecU 
then  we  must  redouble  our  e«orU.  The 
leslslaUon  proposed  by  President  J*n- 
^l!"n  e«rJuiastep  In  that  direction. 


tain.  rtr»mllne  ««nni>">"=*"°r,«^""'^ 
iTTbe  Oeld,  packed  Into  •P«^»lly  ."'f  «^ 
jeep,  that  enable,  ground  FAD.  >«  «»^^J 
Jirbome  PAC*.  .tnk.  alrormft  and  ground 
Joreee  Durtnf  hie  deployment  Airman 
JSS^T  ma,  SU  find  blmMlt  digging  a  for- 
bZ^  ^ng  perimeter  gn«d  duty  with 

^Tin^r^n.  Of  tbe  Clark>b-^  Stb 
Support  night  ha.e  «!r,od  IfL  "^.."f  „'^ 
Berc«t  fighting  in  Vietnam.  They  >»»•  P-^ 
"d^  FAC  .upport  for  U3.  Ko«an,.  *>"■ 
trallan  and  Mew  Zealand  "™' "^'•,  ""i""' 
rtfolovment  and  oocnbat  operaUona  UJ  Viet- 
nam .C^  the  unit  ...  «*«t«l  m  October 

"tick  at  bom.  ba*.  Airman  Murphy  rta^ 
reS,  to  go  to  war  with  tbe  army  when  the 

•^•^Tll-  a   gntduau  of   Kenwood 

^C  ".f  Sr^n,  U  the  daughter  «  Mr. 
and  Mr..  Wayne  Barbour  of  JohMtown. 
Pa.  


-the  8.1  per  cent  gukle- 


allowed   to   Mand.   wUI    .ocmnulate   money 
while  we  let  our  roada  deteriorate.    A.  ooata 


SPEECH 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or  Maw  Toax  __.„ 

m  THK  HOtJSE  OF  BtPRBSEHTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10.  til7 


Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  make  some  remarks  In  support  or 
Prertdent  Johnsons  recent  proposals  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  air. 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  co'«»<»er  air 
polluOon  as  a  problem  which  afflicts 
inly  the  heavily  "rbanlxed  areas  of  the 
coiitry.  Then  why  «hoiJd  a  Meml«r 
who  represents  an  area  of  villages  and 
f«ms  he  concerned  with  this  problem? 
Because  In  addition  to  our  natural  sym- 
pathies for  the  problem  faced  by  our 
fSlow  dtiiens  of  the  «'»' J"""'^": 
Un  areas,  we  too  have  experienced  the 
damages  and  discomforts  caused  by  pol- 
luted air.  

In  my  district,  there  are  many  resort 
areas  which  have  traditionally  served 
as  places  to  which  the  InhabitanU  of 
New  York  CKy  and  other  nea'-'>y  "^ 
centers  could  retreat.  leaving  behind 
them  the  congestion,  noise,  and  dirt  of 
the  city  That  tradition  Is  eroding. 
While  our  resorts  stUl  flourish,  there  are 
signs  that  they  too  are  beginning  to 
siSfer  some  of  the  bUghts  of  the  city. 
Air  pollution  Is  one  of  these. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  discharges  from  cement  and 
asphalt  plants  m  my  area,  and  last  year 
I  held  hearings  on  this  subject.  It  Is 
my  feeling,  as  a  result,  that  in  too  many 
insunces  the  State  and  local  govem- 


Vit«l  Vietaam  Role  far  R»*»  Repairmaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAaTum 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CW  BEPBKSEMTATIVES 

Tuaday,  January  31. 19S7 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  ooUeagues  the  unusui^  duty  of 
Ale  Charles  E.  Murphy  of  25  CaJToU 
Island  Road.  Airman  Murphy  Is  a 
member  of  the  5th  Direct  Air  Support 
Sight  based  at  Clark  Alrbase  In  the 
Philippines:  yet  the  unit  has  no  aircraft. 
However.  Airman  Murphy  »nd  his  f^- 
low  unit  membera  supply  a  vital  link 
m  the  Vietnam  war  whUe  on  temporary 
duty  In  the  combat  zone.  PoUowlrig  U 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Eastern 
Beacon  of  Wednesday.  January  25.  1W7. 
which  outlines  Airman  Murphy  s  special 
ditles. 

The  article  follows: 
BAOIO  BapAiaMAM  Has  Vrru.  ViaotAM  Rol. 
Airman  Flrat  Cla-  Charle.  «„>»'''T>by.  "n 
of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Charle.  E.  Murphy  of  25 
Carroll  I.,  road,  la  a«lgn«l  to  an  unusual 
OS  Air  Force  direct  aU  wpport  unit  at 
CU>rk  AB.  Phiuppln«i.  '•''«  ""  "J"  .^^'Tf,': 
Tet  Airman  Murphy  and  hU  fellow  elr- 
men  are  Bghtlng  the  Vietnam  war— In  Vlet- 


The  airman  1.  a  member  of  the  ''JgWy- 
.picl.ll.ed  5th  Dlr«!t  Air  8"PP°"^T"S;l 
SSied  .t  Clark.  The  unit  title  !•'•»*'» 
to  the  tough  Job  Airman  Murphj  ha.  while 
on  temporary  duty  In  ""e  combatMne. 

The  radio  repairman  helpe  provide  vital 
communication,  .upport  for  (orward  a'r  con- 
trollers (FACal.  alro  from  hi.  CTark  unit. 
l"o  ?y  «  .erlal  »^>uU  and  direct  lighter 
strikes  against  tbe  enemy. 

Many  of  the  communloaUon.  •P«^»"»" 
from  W.  unit  are  pan^buOrt.  «.d  ItJM 
nU«lon  require.,  are  ^'^"P^^'^  ^S- 
ble  radio  gear.    Airman  Murphy  al»  main 


Mote  Skeaaucau  ia  WaskiM*" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KAKSAS 

IK  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jonuar*  JI,  liS7 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  recent  edltoilalby 
SSeL  Kennedy,  of  Midwest  Indu^ 
magazine.  In  which  he  puts  his  flng«  on 
^  of  the  reasons  why  this  »dmtol«tra- 
ttoThas  not  dealt  very  eB«"»^„'^'^ 
the  problem  of  Inflation,  but.  In  trying  to 
do  so.  It  has  sometimes  made  some  tU- 
advlsed  proposals.  In  this  "U^rial. 
■More  Shenanigans  In  Washington 
Mr.  Kennedy  speaks  the  minds  of  many 
of  us  when  he  suggests  that  •  "O"^" 
of  Federal  spendtag  Is  the  only  course  to 

economic  sanity."  

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  this  editorial  In  the  Appen<Ux 
of  the  RkconD,  and  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Moa.  BHiWAWOAK.  m  WAaanretoK 
(By  Mike  L.  Kennedy.  Editor  and  Publlaherl 
The  recent  announcement  by  tbe  Bureau 
of  Public  Boad.  that  Federal  highway  .pend- 
ing wUl  be  slai*ed  »me  as  per  cent  tbu 
current  flacal  year  la  another  of  the  Increa.- 
ingly-obvlou.  manipulation,  of  the  ""-ntry  • 
«S.Jomy  in  a  qu-tlonable  manner,  to  im 
apparent  attempt  to  meaaure  up  to  an  earlier 
p7oml«i  to  reduce  .pending  In  order  to  com- 
bat growing  InBallon.  the  AdmlnUtratlon  ha. 
.llcrt.  by  »l.l  billion,  the  f"^'^}f„^VL 
to  be  returned  to  the  .tale,  from  the  Highway 
T^t  Fund  for  Intersute  and  ABC  road  oon- 
.tructlon.  However,  there  l.  more  than  meeM 
the  eye  In  thU  mo.t  recent  attempt  to  dec  eve 
(pull  the  wool  over  the  eye.  of)  the  elector- 

""rhat  wtlon  I.  needed  to  control  InlUtloo 
Mem.  Mlf-evldent.  Indatlon  u  currently 
«tS^  .-ay  at  the  dollar  at  a  better  thanS 
^  „nt  rate  per  annum.  Wage,  and  prlc- 
ire  unable  to  keep  up  with  thU  ero.lon.  The 
Admlnl.tr.tlon.  which  confidently  declared 
Its  ahUlty  to  finance  .weeping  .oclal  change, 
to  our  MClety  concurrently  with  an  «f»nd. 
ing  war  In  TCUtheaat  Aala.  la  now  finding  It- 

wir  in  deep  fi.cAl  trouble. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  growing  Infla- 
tion the  Admlnl«r.tlon  ha.  gone  to  botn 
"u.ln«  and  labor  for  help.  J^*  "  P"|tS 
wage-price  guideline,  were  e.t.b  lahed^  Bu. 
InS.  wa.  forced  to  abide  by  thU.  but  labor 
ertdently  oboe,  to  get  what  It  could  while 


InLtlon  pn«u«6  by  mitalJlng  tb.  den«nd      — ''  *-»"  -"'  *»"'  '"*"■  ^- 

for  capital  equipment  tbrougb  •u«pen«lcfn  of 
the  7  per  cent  Investment  Ui  credit  at  a  time 
wben  American  industry  oon«id«r«d  updated, 
modem  planU  and  equipment  a  murt  to 
oorapete  wltii  imports  from  low  labor-rate 
countiiee.  To  date,  the  7  per  cent  tax  credit 
■ufipenUon  ha«  apparently  had  kM  than  the 
deelred  effect  aa  many  companlee  ma«t  rtlU 
make  neceewu?  expendliuree  even  at  the  in- 
cxeaeed  ooat. 

Becauae  of  free  epending  poUclee  and  In- 
effective counter  mea«ur««  the  Admlnlfftr*- 
tlon  U  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  cooUng 
m  overheated  economy.  The  B9th  Congreaa. 
ipurred  by  the  AdmlnUtratlon.  sharply  In- 
creased Federal  spending.  Cash  outlays  for 
the  nscaJ  year  ending  In  IWTT  are  reported 
to  total  •176.5  bUlloD.  an  Increase  of  more 
than  ao  per  cent  in  two  yeaiB.  and  this  does 
not  Include  the  110  to  t\6  bllUon  dollars 
that  will  be  needed  for  the  Viet  Nam  effort 
through  July.    At  this  rate,  the  PedersJ  Gov- 


do  not  spend  today  will  buy  fewer  Im- 
provements In  the  future. 

To  cut  noD-eesentlsl  spending  la  a  desira- 
ble goal.  In  fact.  It  should  be  reduced  con- 
siderably more  than  the  proposed  »1^  billion. 
However,  the  flagrantly -abused  Great  Society 
Programs  would  seem  to  be  the  first  place 
for  trimming.  Elimination  of  corruption 
and  mismanagement  at  these  Ul-«oncelved 
programs.  Is  the  first  step  toward  economic 
■tabUlty  and  responsible  leadership.  It 
seems,  though,  that  this  la  not  poimcally 
aMMailng  In  our  "eometblng  for  nothing" 
society.  Unless  our  poUUcal  leaders  put  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  ahead  of  their  own 
political  aspirations,  the  country  may  very 
well  find  Itself  In  the  midst  of  an  unequaled 
depression.  We  must  demand  responsible 
action  on  the  part  erf  those  we  have  elected. 
That  a  handful  of  men  can  oonttol  the 
desUny  of  the  country  and  lU  people  la  only 
one  of  many  Indications  of  our  proximity  to 
dictatorial  oontKil  by  the  White  House,  re- 


emm^t   wU.   he  .pending;  more  than  BOO      g^r"'-^"  <«"£>-"  J*' r',r.„""u 


billion  a  year  by  IMO.    U  It  any  wonder  that 
we  are  faced  with  growing  InfUtlon? 

Now,  we  are  hearing  rumors  that  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  IBM  wUl 
reflect  at  leaet  a  tlO  billion  Increase.  At  the 
same  time,  we  also  hear  that  a  tax  Increase 
will  be  proposed  to  fight  inflation  and  reduce 
the  budget  deficit.  This  oomee  at  a  time 
when  the  rate  of  failure  of  our  small  and 
medium  slaed  busmeeses.  the  bulwark  of  our 
toonomy,  has  reached  an  all-Ume  high.  This 
U  no  doubt  due  to  the  vastly  increased  costs 
erf  doing  business.  To  Increase  taxes  could 
prove  disastrous  ss  there  Is  the  ever-present 
threat  of  throwing  the  economy  Into  a  tail 
•pin. 

It  •ftpev  that  a  reducUon  of  Federal 
spending  la  tbe  only  course  to  eoonomlc 
sanity.  The  AdmlnlatraUon  Is  limited  to 
areas  lo  which  this  reducUon  can  be  made. 
Anything  but  all  out  support  of  tbe  Viet 
Nam  effort  la.  of  oourse.  unthinkable.  Other 
fixed  obligations,  such  as  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  more  than  (8  billion  a  year,  cannot 
be  cut.  There  are  non-flxed  obligations  and 
this  la  the  area  that  must  bt  considered  for 
federal  spending  reductions.  However,  the 
problem  arises  In  clssalfylng  programs  Into 
Msentlal  and  non-eesentlal  groups. 

The  Administrations'  announcement  on 
Nov.  23  that  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
made  available  to  the  states  for  the  Inter- 
state and  ABC  highway  programs  would  be 
cut  by  26  per  cent  seems  to  classify  our  high- 
way modernization  program  as  non-essentlaJ. 
•nils  Is  an  example  of  the  many  inconsist- 
encies seen  in  Washington.  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  the  Administration  declared 
that  the  nearly  60.000  highway  deotha  a  year 
was  a  problem  of  the  utmost  Importance 
when  requesting  oontiols  over  tbe  auto- 
makers. Now,  It  appears  that  this  apparent 
concern  by  the  Administration  was  only  a 
smokescreen. 

Industry  Is  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  all  means  of  transportation,  in- 
cluding highways,  to  get  Its  goods  to  market. 
In  addition,  highway  construction  represents 
a  conslderttble  market  for  Industrial  prod- 
ucts. To  further  penalize  Industry  for  In- 
flation caused  by  governmental  spending  and 
high  wage  aettlemenu.  Is  to  Jeopardise  our 
economic  future.  Inflation  cannot  be  cur- 
UUed  by  the  business  community  alone. 
Most  pioflt  margins  are  being  conUnually 
harrowed  and  cannot  be  expected  to  absorb 
additional  pressures. 

Lastly,  In  defense  of  the  highway  program. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  cutting  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  the  states  does 
not  release  the  money  to  be  spent  on  other 
proJecU.  By  law.  money  In  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  cannot  be  spent  for  proJecU 
other  than  highway  coiutructlon.  Instead, 
the   Trust   Fund,   If    the  spending   slash   la 


can    legally    be    exercised 
frightening. 


by    one    rosn 


Public  ReUlioHff— Haaoi  Style 


obsoene.  Without  for  a  second  suggestaig 
that  women  and  children  arent  being  klllad 
In  Viet  Nam  I  wotild  Insist  that  we  are 
entrapped  right  now  In  a  beautiful  Hanoi 
public  relations  ploy. 

And  I  object  to  that  ploy  because  it  U 
potentially  very  dangerous  to  the  safe  return 
of  American  troops. 

The  Pentagon  Is  far  more  concerned  over 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  civilian  alttlng 
comfortably  In  an  Idaho  arm  chair  than  It  is 
over  the  atUtude  of  a  Tank  crouched  In  a 
rice  paddy  In  the  Mekong  Delta.  Tbe  soldier 
can't  do  a  damned  thing  to  cut  down  mili- 
tary approprtatlons  In  Congress. 

So.  I'm  very  much  concerned  that  tbe  Pen- 
tagon brass  will  yield  to  this  thoroughly  un- 
spontaneous  Idea  that  Is  growing  in  the 
States  that  our  troops  are  massacring  wom- 
en and  children.  Tbe  Pentagon  will  send 
out  orders  to  fight  a  careful  war. 

Tou  Just  can't  fight  a  careful  war.  And 
If  you  try  you  are  still  going  to  kill  some  in- 
nocent and  you  are  surely  going  to  cause  the 
deatiis  of  a  lot  of  Americans  who  might  oth- 
erwise get  home. 

Plnpolfit  bombing  Is  out  of  the  question 
in  Jungles.  Villages  can't  be  cleared  with  s 
sporting  demand  to  the  Viet  Cong  to  "come 
out  in  the  open  and  fight  like  gentlemen." 
They  are  neither  gentlemen  nor  madmen  ao 
they  use  tbe  vUlages  and  the  vlUagers  for 
the  further  auoceaaful  waging  of  this  war. 
I  most  certainly  am  not  arguing  that  we 
are  engaged  in  any  holy  war  out  there  in 
Viet  Nam.  Nor  am  I  at  all  certain  we  even 
belong  there. 

But  I  know  we  are  there.  I  know  Ameri- 
cans are  flLghtlng  and  dying  there.  And  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  their  already  ghastly 
job  should  be  made  any  tougher  by  an  ex- 
qulaltely  run  public  relations  campaign  that 
already  has  us  convinced  of  something  no- 
body in  tbe  world  could  prove. 

I  know  my  fellow  Americans  are  not  bar- 
barians in  Viet  Nam  and  If  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans In  Chicago.  San  Francisco  and  Green- 
wich Village  don't  know  It  too  they  are  kid- 
ding themselves.  Or  being  kidded  by  ex- 
perts. 

I  get  the  ImprvstlOD  that  this  dreadful 
murder  of  dvlUans  in  Viet  Nam  Is  a  pecu- 
liarly American  sin.   Tbe  hell  tt  is. 

I  know  two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right  but 
I  have  seen  a  lot  of  very  innocent  Viet- 
namese women  and  children  with  their  heads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MSW   TOXK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31, 19S7 
Mr.  MULTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Communist  press,  and  tbe  gullible  among 
lis  who  believe  It,  has  very  carefully  built 
up  this  country  as  an  aggressor  In  Viet- 
nam, who  Is  senselessly  killing  and 
maiming  Innocent  clvlUans. 

There  Is  no  Question  that  Innocent 
civilians  are  being  killed  In  Vietnam. 
But  there  Is  also  no  question  that  we  do 
everything  we  can  do  to  avoid  this  and 
never  do  It  deliberately.  There  Is  also 
no  question  but  that  the  Vletcong  quite     ^^  ^^^  blown  all  over  the  streets  of  Salgon. 

.  ...__      a-i J *^«*«»  These    Innocent    were    not    slsugbUrsd    by 

Americans.  They  were  massacred  by  Viet 
Cong.  And  It  wasn't  bad  marksmanship  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  It  was  magnifloeDt  marka- 
manahlp. 

ThU  U  a  war.  Like  all  wats  it  Is  us^sm  and 
will  prove  nothing.  But  untU  It  Is  somebow 
ended  I  think  ws  might  give  ths  btswfit  o( 
all  doubts  to  our  own. 


deliberately  murder  civilians. 

The  following  column  from  the  Janu- 
ary 5.  1967.  edlUon  of  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune  saye  some  things 
about  this  that  have  needed  saying  for 
a  long  time. 

I  commend  the  column  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

Wi*as  TXAPRD  BT  Hanoi  PR  Plot 
(By  Bin  Slocum) 

For  the  beneflt  of  quick  readers  and  psr- 
tlctilarly  for  the  benefit  of  dedicated  )oine« 
and  petition  signers  I  would  like  to  taake  It 
clear  that  I  too  am  opposed  to  the  UlUng 
o(  women  and  cbUdren. 

In  fact.  I  am  opposed  to  the  fclUlng  of  any 
human. 

But  I  do  wish  that  all  my  countrymen 
who  are  screaming  so  endlessly  about  wanton 
killing  In  Viet  Nam  would  tell  me  some  other 
way  to  fight  a  war  there.    Or  anywhere. 

And  while  they  are  at  It  I'd  be  grateful  If 
they  would  offer  some  proof  that  our  shells 
and  bombs  hit  nothing  but  helpless  non- 
combatanu.  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Innocent  are  dying  In  Viet  Nam. 
But  I  have  no  idea  in  what  number. 

Nor  has  anybody  else  screaming  of 
slaughter  of  women  and  children  In  Viet 
Nam  got  the  slightest  idea  of  whether  many 
at  few  are  dying.  One  Is  too  many.  Thou- 
sands are  progaganda. 

Tbe  Innocent  always  die  in  war  and  that  la 
Just  one  of  the  reasons  war  Li  ao  utterly 


Tbe  Trafe^y  ob  LuBck  Pad  34 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLET 


m  THZ  HOUSE  OF  I 

Tueiiay,  January  ]I.  IM7 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  U) 
artlM  looltB  into  the  heaveiu  and  seea 
be&ut; ;  an  astronaut  look*  skTward  and 
sees  mystery.  The  trasedy  January  27 
on  launch  pad  34  must  redeflna  our  mir- 
pose  and  confirm  our  IntentlOD  of  foUy 
appreclaUnc  the  beauty  al  tbe  liwinna 
and  full  exploration  ot  tbdr  myiMlaa 
For  the  children  and.«lT«a  of_Tln»i 
Challee,  Virgil  OrlaBW.  and  Sttwa/tf 
While  to  do  less  woiMI****  tl>^  tncte 
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death  without  purpose.  Their  search  for 
knowledge,  thlnt  for  achievement,  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  dedication  to  their  coun- 
tTT  requires  u«  to  continue  the  searcTL 
they  started  and  win  the  goal  they  prized 
so  highly— Insight  on  the  birth  of  our 
solar  system. 
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A  BeHrr  Lefi»lahB«— 1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


m  THB  HOUSS  or  BBPBESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  January  31,  H«7 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  in  Albany  on  April  4,  ijni, 
N*wYork  State  wlU  convene  Its  nrat 
constltuUonal  convention  In  30  yw«. 
Many  other  States  will  be  reviewing  their 
constitutions  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
reeponslbUlty  for  recommending  changes 
and  rewriting  the  SUte  consOtutlons 
will.  In  many  cases,  laU  on  members  or 
the  executive,  the  leglsIaUve.  and  the  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  NaUonal.  State, 
and  local  governments.  At  this  Ume  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  ot 
my  colleagues,  for  their  study,  an  edl- 
torUl  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  1981.  on  this  important  subject. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Birr»»  LMisi^Toma— I 
When  New  Tortl  flirt  ConrtltuUonal 
Con».ntloo  m  aettly  thirty  yea«  op«D»  " 
Droeeedlnga  In  All>«ny  *piU  4.  one  ol  1" 
rrotot  opportunlOM  tor  enduring  pubUc 
Mrvlce  wUl  l!o  in  propdng  wmyi  to  1™P™" 
th.  BUiM  L^UWtur..  A'"""?''  Hew 
York-.  LeglsUtur.  ranlcs  among  "«^»  " 
till  nsuon.  even  lU  n«nclie«  aefBndera  «a- 
mlt  It  could— and  .hould— be  vMtly  6«t«-^ 
Tbe  Legl»l»tur«  he.  far  from  eibauated  It. 
own  op5>rtunltle.  tor  »lt-retorm.  But 
tbere  KeTertaln  fundamental  cliangea  that 
only  a  lewriang  of  the  Coo«ltutlon  can 
eHect.  The  rooet  important  of  these  imm- 
teuamt  of  bona  nde  -home  rule  for  MM 
goTemment_th.  granting  to  <='"»  -^ 
Suier  local  pjTemmenla  of  the  autonomy 
to  manatre  their  own  affair.. 

Every  etmlon  at  ilbany  find,  the  I,eg1.1a- 
ture  frittering  away  It.  time  and  "tentlon 
on  a  mulUtud.  of  minor,  local  problem^ 
score,  of  theee.  pwh.p.  hundreds,  murt  be 
taken  to  Albany  tor  decl.lon  "«-»•  ^« 
Con»tltutlon.  doplte  ocoaidonal  liberalisa- 
tion through  the  year.,  .tul  require.  It. 
Other,  are  «nt  to  Alb^iy  b«au«.  loc^ 
official,  or  preeaure  group,  prefer  to  rtUIt 
the  decision  for  poUUcal  rearcn.. 

AU  of  theM  mmor  matter,  require  win. 
many  of  them  Involving  "ajepeck--  decl- 
^  in  I960,  for  untance.  th.  Legl»l"ure 
took  a  Kjlemn  rot.  to  UlcreaM  the  official 
fee  for  performing  a  dvU  w«ldlng  In  New 
York  city  from  W  to  SS. 

Such  ettmple.  of  Albany  UwrnaUng  oo 
hometown  trivia  could  be  mulUplled  end- 
le-ly  bill,  to  allow  town.  In  Wewcheeter  to 
tore  pert-tune  policemen;  permlarton  for 
BuHalo  to  lncrea»  city  marahal  fees,  al- 
lowing town,  in  Suffolk  County  to  control 
und  and  gravel  pit.  to  protect  children: 
exempting  Cwego  trUBtee.  from  Indlvldu^ 
llcblllty  tor  Ubrary  debte-^ch  U.  tb«  P'?" 
c««ilon  o(  weary  making  of  law.  that  ^oald 
have  been  made  at  home.  Inrtead  ol  Al- 
bany. 

Where  .uch  frlvoloua  foollahneM  1.  oe- 
manded  by  the  ConaUluUon  It  algnlfle.  an 
asdent,    but    unreliable,    aMumptJon    that 


I.ai>a  Know.  Ba.t.  with  the  Legl.lalure  cast 
moi.  role  of  Papa.  A.  » J»»»«  ^,^ 
,uch  d«M.loo..  mad.  by  leglaJaton  ««»  • 
dlatance.  proceed  too  often  from  P'O'"", 
But  whether  theM  law.  are  made  in  Albany 
becauM  the  con.tltuaon  Inalet.  <^  ■"•"''" 
mar.  embarTM«n.nt  to  local  officials  the 
ilealalature  .hould  be  freed— and.  where 
ttSTu  Ci  option,  .bould  tree  lt«>lt--f™m 
being  a  dumping  ground  foe  governmental 
iiiSuae.  Such  emancipation  would  allow 
th.  Legislature  to  rMerv.  lU  time  tor  the  big 
(^bT^STlncludlng  tho«  It  Uke.  to  duck^ 

The  pr«nl»  on  which  I'P^vat  on  olbMoe 
rule  1.  prniumably  b.«d-that  f^f^^ 
tur.  U  an  tofaUlbly  .uperlor  fount  °' w^^lom 
—ha.  tak.n  many  a  rude  Jolt.  None  waa 
mo^  JS"terlng  than  th.  1965  «»lon1. 
SSanUy  lrre.pon.lble  rubber-.tamplng  of 
the  WMner  borrow-now.  pay-later  plan, 
which  put  New  York  City  more  than  a  quar- 
t«-bllUon  dollar.  In  debt  In  one  year.  Th» 
iirtaUture  concurred  In  thl.  folly,  a.  did 
5^KT>or  Bocketeller.  >»""«  j'  '"  P"^! 
ically  leaa  painful  than  demanding  that  the 
sty  lormutTte  an  authenUc  budget-balanc- 


■^Cl^'SS^-.  town,  and  vUl.g«  aho^ 
have  thle  freedom  to  P"«'-' J|?<=^"'»^.'^ 
Sedom  to  make  mUtskea.  Their  right  to 
'^^^oSTnot  be  limited  to  the  le«r 
SSrrof  their  communlUe..  It  .hould  ek- 
tenTto  Choice  of  t«ie.  and  the  'h"^""  °' 
debt:  If  the  localltle.  go  wrong,  the  voten 
wUl  teU  them  to  In  due  Ume— unmUtakably. 
Ii^f«  tTe^alato,..  the,  •>"'^<' ,^''f^l 
with  reUet  thU  opportunity  to  be  rid  of  the 
pcaiuc.1  he«lKhe.  of  impcelng  their  wUl  on 

"^'"cTn.tltuUon.l  convention  ahould 
writ*  a  home-rule  article  that  means  home 
ISr  It  can  thu.  aunultaneoualy  Improve 
ST'Leglalsture  and  make  Ioc«  government 
mare  re>poa*iblc. 


vs.  AnM  Saks  CiremTemI  Coi«t*«« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cAUTomiA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BBPRESENTATIVK 

TueadttV.  Januam  31, 1H7 
Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  issued  »f»?f^f 
entitled  "Arms  Sales  and  Foreign  Pol- 
to"  which  I  believe  should  be  required 
rwdlng  for  every  Member  of  Conf "«, 
lAmy  opinion,  it  polnta  up  the  fact  that 
this  aspect  of  our  military  aid  program 
has  become  an  independent  operation 
that  could  defy  congressional  controls  or 
intent  and  that  could  easily  conQ  ct  »lth 
any  anns  reducUon  or  nonproltferaUon 
moves  we  might  attempt.  ^^ 

An  article  In  the  WasWngton  Pc«t  on 
January  30,  1867,  describes  the  study, 
which  should  be  read  In  its  enUrety  for  » 
more  complete  picture.    The  article  fol- 
lows: „ 
SsHan   P-KD.  lurs   P«i«T»ciOi<   Tactics  Ok 
Saus  or  ASMai«NT»  Onmsit* 
(By  John  MsSre) 
America'.  Mie  of  weapon,  abroad  ha.  bal- 
looned to  more  than  (3  bUlton  a  year  In  a 
program  k  vaat  that  It  delle.  adequate  oon- 
Uol  or  Mpervliuon  by  the  Oovemment,   a 
Senate  report  Mid  today. 

The  Senate  Porelgn  Relation.  Committee 
DCObe  challsnga.  the  wide  lautude  of  the 
DefenM  Department •>  armi-MlUng  agency  In 
Mtung  foreign  credit  terms,  lu  rugged  ulee 
turtle,  that  have  riled  VS.  alllM  and  lu  ap- 


parent unmunlty  from  conalderatlons  of  pol 

""The  growing  arms  Mle.  program  appMr. 
oon^arfto  thi  arn«-control  poUd-  of  Pr«- 
W.nl7ibn«n.  Congre-  and  8«=ret^  of  D^ 
lenae  Robert  S.  UcNamara  hlmaeU.  the  re- 
port .aid. 

In  the  .tlffeat  wording  of  an  othervrUe  re- 
.tralned  paper.  It  blaeu  what  It  caU.De- 
feni?rpr~mptlve  KUlng"  phllo«.phy  which 
anru«>  that  nation,  with  a  .hoppmg  U.t  win 
turn  elaewhere  11  they  carmot  get  a  good 
American  deal:  .,^-, 

•It  seem,  unperatlve  that  at  wrne  pMnt 
the  United  State,  take  the  ruk  that  great 
power,  must  take  and  rtmply  »y  No— go  to 
{he  BuMlan.  or  the  BrlUah  If  you  must, 

'\"t"qS-"'^f.  John  K.  Oalbralth-.  .-U- 
mony  that  thl.  phlloaophy  polnu  up  tte 
•cunou.  obtuMn«a  which  eiCM.lv.  preoc- 
cupauoq  with  Cold-War  .trategy  produce.  In 
otherwUe  excellent  mind.." 

"One  ot  the  major  obJecUve.  ol  nnlt«l 
8Ut«i  foreign  poUcy  1.  the  rf°S  "T^^'; 
tlonal  tensions,  looking  toward  the  poMlhUlty 
ot  eventual  arm.  UnUUllon^-toward  a  uine 
when  It  win  be  poMlble  tor  naUon.  to  devote 
their  reeource.  not  to  weapona  of  deetrucUon 
but  to  the  work,  of  peace  and  »clal  JusUce. 
the  report  Mid-  _       _, 

•But  It  appear,  that  the  Defend  Depart- 
ment ui  determlnwl  to  maintain  lU  arm. 
ttle.  abroad  at  about  SlJl  bUUon  per  year 
level,  thu.  contrlbuUng  to  th.  buildup  of 
conventional   arm.   throughout   the  wortd^ 

.The  report  al»  f.ulu  th.  Stat.  D.p«t- 
menf.  Office  of  KunlUon.  Control  for  hav- 
ing no  influence  over  the  graatMt  eiporter  ol 
all  the  Department  of  DelwiM,"  and  que.- 
Uon.  Whether  the  Bureau  ot  the  Budget  or 
the  Agency  for  InternaUonal  Development 
(AID)   have  much  »vy  In  the  wlUng  ded- 

""".tresM.  that  -the  Arm.  Control  pu- 
armameni  Agency,  deeplte  It.  charter,  doe. 
n^^  at  the  high  table  when  decision,  on 
the  wile  ot  arm.  are  made." 

CjLlAM  roa  asAPpaalBAl. 
The  nmted  Btatea  idiould.  the  report  con- 
cludM.  -reapprUK  the  sOX!"^  »' ^«  P™" 
ent  machinery  ot  policy  control  and  legl. 
lauve  ovenOght  governing  the  ••'"  °'  »'^, 
It  wa.  not  immediately  known  whetherthe 
committee  beaded  by  Senatoc  J.  W.  Pni- 
BMOHT.  Democrat  of  Ark.nM.  or  the  .ubcom- 
mlttee  on  dlMUmament  under  Senator  Al^ 
.BT  Ooaa  Democrat,  ot  Tennewee.  planned 
any  apeclflc  hearing,  on  the  l»ue^  In  a 
.Utement  releawd  today  one  of  the  prom- 
inent cnUM  of  the  arm.  race.  Senator  Et™"" 
J  McC-UTHT,  Democrat,  ot  Mlnne««.,  urged 
CoogreM  to  .tudy  th.  report  becauM  we 
ma,  be  subddlMng  weapons  manufacturer, 
to  a  dangcrou.  and  undesirable  extent. 

Chief  target  of  the  committee  probe  wa. 
th.  acuvltrot  the  lntemauon^togl.uc. 
NegotlaOon.  (lUI)  office  under  D^PUty  ~- 
.liLnt  Secretary  of  DefenM  Henry  J.  Kuia 
j7  with  It.  »le.  force  ot  31  profession.! 
officers  in  four  team,  with  partlcuUr  func- 
tional and  regional  dutlea. 

iroai  sai.ES  roa  c»sa 
It  .Ute.  thst  the  ILN.  not  AID  or  the 
Eiport-lmport  Bank,  had  acquired  '«Pou^- 
bUlty  for  negotiating  credit  term,  for  mUl- 
tary  purchase.,  especially  to  underdeveloped 
naUona.  The  huge  wle.  to  lndu.trlal  coun- 
tries Uke  BrlUln.  West  Germany  or  Canada 
were  matiUy  tor  cash. 

One  major  trend,  the  report  note..  U  that 
whUe  Congres.  was  mcrwulng  lu  watch  on 
military  grant  aaalstance.  Deteiise  was  shift- 
ing to  direct  wle..  From  a«cal  year  IB62  to 
19«1  the  total  wa.  sn  bUllon  In  gruit  .Id 
and  »S  bUllon  In  »le..  but  DefenM  «"™»^ 
that  in  the  19S2-1871  period  the  position  will 
he  rever.ed-»16  bUllon  In  mlUtar,  Mle.  and 
»7  binion  in  grant  aid.  u,v.. 

The  report  quote,  approvingly.  McNa- 
mara'.  .tatsment.  In  September.  19M.  on 
the  deslrabUlty  of  Inlluencmg  underdevel- 
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Oped  ftlUM  to  BlTt  flnt  prtorlty  to  the  todal 
and  •coQomlo  xie«dfl  of  CbelT  peoples. 

BXX    BBOOHMXKDATIONV 

But  U  felt  thet  the  »ram  rece  aeemed  to 
defy    McNemem'B   "beet   IntenttOTU". 

"The  queetloiL  tb&t  muit  be  eddreesed  U 
whether  the  goveramentel  machinery  de- 
signed for  the  management  of  our  military 
Balee  proffram  la  adequate  to  the  taak  of 
bringing  the  VB.  action*  In  line  with  Secre- 
tary McNamara'i  Intention*.  There  li  evi- 
dence to  euggeet  that  U  la  not." 

The  13-page  report  end*  with  eU  epeclflo 
recommendR  tlona : 

Direct  the  UunlUons  Control  Offloe  to 
oompUe  quarterly  eUtiatloe  on  prtvaU  and 
gorernxnent  arm*  eiporu  at  leaat  for  the 
Seorvtary  of  Btate  and  for  Congress; 

Require  Defenae  to  account  luUy  for  lU 
military  aaaletaJioe  credit  account; 

Have  Congreee  examine  BxtmbanJi'e  arms 
flnandng  role; 

Have  CongreM  probe  mUltary  export  cred- 
lU  Blmultaneouily  with  development  loana; 

Have  Congreee  examine  the  eCTectlveneee  of 
the  Amu  Control  and  Dlaarmament  Agency; 

Have  the  0£.  take  the  iniuauve  in  or- 
ganlBlng  regional  conventional  weapon*  "free 
Bonee"  tliat  would  have  no  aophlatlcated  of- 
fensive or  defensive  weapon*. 


dUon  than  sufferwl  by  the  ortflnal  tnhabl- 
tanta  of  Rhodesia. 

We  ttust  we  are  allowed  a  Mnall  feeling  of 
guilt  when  we  recaU  ttkat  the  AmmV^an 
Z&dlau  not  only  never  did  have  much  of  a 
oack  at  sharing  the  govemxnent  of  the 
oountry  be  occupied  before  it  was  hit  bya 
wave  0*  Europeans,  but  in  fact,  was  very 
nearly  wiped  out  when  he  failed  to  greet 
the  newcomers  and  their  thievery  of  his  land 
with   proper  gratitude. 

We  can,  perhaps,  work  up  a  certain 
sympathy  with  the  proposition  that  the 
naUve  peoplee  of  Rhodesia  ought  eventually 
to  share  their  own  government  in  propor- 
tion with  their  number*,  but  we  can't,  in 
good  conaclence,  aay  It  with  much  force. 

The  American  Indian,  even  today,  bad  a 
pretty  lousy  deal  of  It. 


A  SmaU  Feetiaf  of  Gdh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  wvw  BASlFsHias 
nt  THE  HOD8B  OF  BEPHESKNTATIVES 

Tuesdov.  January  SI,  US? 

Mr.  CliBVELAND.  Mr.  SpesJcer.  »n 
increasing  number  ot  people  are  becom- 
ing concerned  with  the  manner  In  which 
our  Oovemment  Is  treating  Rhodesia.  I 
am  not  personally  familiar  with  whether 
the  Ian  Smith  government  of  Rhodesia 
Is  a  good  or  bad  one. 

Although  one  can  obviously  disagree 
with  some  ol  Its  policies.  It  certainly 
seems  strange  to  me  for  our  administra- 
tion to  be  cracking  down  on  Rhodesia  at 
the  very  time  when  It  Is  attempting  to 
promote  East-West  trade  with  nations 
supplying  our  enemies  In  Vietnam. 

Recently,  one  of  the  outstanding  edi- 
tor'. In  New  Hampshire's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  Mr.  Richard  Lewis 
of  the  Journal-Transcript  In  Franklin, 
wrote  a  most  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
editorial  on  the  situation,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  herewith  submit  for  the  Ricoiu): 

A   SMALL   rSSLINO   OF   OtHLT 

The  demands  by  Great  Britain  thst  tu 
rebellloua  colony,  Rhodesia,  be  allowed  Its 
Independence  only  It  It.  vaat  majority  ol 
natlvea  are  prepared  tor  eventual  aharlng  In 
the  rule  of  the  would-be  new  nation,  leave, 
us  Just  the  leaat  bit  uneasy. 

We  have  no  argument  with  the  argument 
that  people  .hould  rule  themMlvea,  and  we 
are  not  IncUned  to  be  patient  with  the 
propoeltlon  that  a  limited  elite  ahould 
monopolize  tor  all  Ume,  a.  a  matter,  perbap.. 
ot  divine  racial  right,  the  govermnent  of  a 
put  upon  majority. 

Tet,  a.  we  Hy,  thU  whole  argument  as 
appUed  In  the  ca«  of  Rhodesia  leavea  u. 
nomewhat  ahaken.  We  are  palntuUy  re- 
minded of  another  Kt  of  British  OolorUe. 
that  made  the  break  with  the  mother  coun- 
try under  circumstance,  that  were  In  many 
way.  parallel,  and  another  eet  of  native,  who 
came  out  of  the  deal  with  a  tar  worM  propo- 


Tbe  PresidcBl  oa  the  War 

EXTB3»SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TOES 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31.  J967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dedi- 
cation to  peace  and  our  determination 
to  prevent  the  takeover  ot  South  Viet- 
nam by  Oommunlfit  dictators  were  never 
better  expressed  than  by  President  John- 
son In  hla  state  ol  the  Union  message. 

An  excellent  commentary  on  the  mes- 
sage was  contained  In  an  editorial  In 
the  January  12.  19fl7  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  our 
coUeasues: 

Thk  PaastDSKT  on   the  Wab 

The  oountry  wlU  have  a  right  perspecUve 
about  tbe  war  in  South  Vietnam  if  It  keepe 
tn  tninrt  the  eolemn  wordi  of  President  Jobn- 
•on'B  meaaace  to  Coogreae:  "We  have  lived 
with  danger  for  a  long  time,  and  we  eball 
Uve  with  It  for  a  long  time  to  cxjcne." 

The  teet  of  national  will  and  resolution 
Been  by  the  Preeldent  U  one  the  American 
people  muat  oome  to  understand.  Much 
more  la  Involved  In  Southeaat  Aala  than  the 
outoome  of  combat  In  an  Isolated  region. 
It  la.  aa  the  President  described  It.  a  "teet" 
of  our  ability  to  fight  a  long  war  of  lim- 
ited objectlvea.  a  teet  of  our  restraint  In  the 
face  of  temptation  to  try  to  end  the  war 
at  once,  a  teet  of  our  determlnaUon  to  avoid 
■the  hatreds  and  paaalone  ordinarily  loosed 
In  wartime."  And  It  le  a  test,  aa  he  put  It, 
of  our  wUl  to  flght  to  keep  alive  the  hope 
of  independence  and  aUbUlty  "for  people 
other  than  ourselves." 

In  the  recently  puWlahed  Harold  Nlcoleon 
diaries,  Winston  Churchill  la  quoted  aa  my- 
ing  that  much  would  turn  on  the  wUllngnees 
ot  the  United  States,  in  the  future,  to  "think; 
always  of  eomething  higher  and  more  vaat 
than  one's  own  national  Interest." 

The  words  of  the  President  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Congreas  should  correct  any 
Illusions  that  may  eilst  In  Hanoi  about  the 
reaolutlon  and  power  of  this  oountry  to  oon- 
Unue  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam  until 
the  North  Vietnamese  attempt  to  conquer  It 
Is  abandoned.  The  world  simply  must  credit 
the  declaration  of  the  Prealdent  that  "We 
will  stand  firm  In  Vietnam." 

There  Is  every  present  proepect  that  It  will 
be  necessary  to  stand  firm  for  a  long  time. 
The  recent  spate  of  peace  overturea  ao  far 
seem  to  have  produced  nothing  tangible. 
"Standing  Arm,"  of  oourae.  does  not  mean 
that  this  oountry  must  remain  inflexible  In 
the  means  It  employs  to  prosecute  the  war  or 
the  measures  It  invokes  to  seek  the  peace. 
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The  taak  immediately  ahead  in  South  Viet- 
nun  elsarly  to  to  relnvlgorate  the  ^v  of 
pSkBlAoatlon  against  the  guerrUla  foroes;  to 
anoourage  aa  muoh  as  poaMble  the  progrees 
toward  responsible  dvUlan  democratic  rule; 
to  maJrt*'"  the  gains  against  Inflation  and 
«oooa(nlc  dlslntegruaon;  to  continue  th*  war 
sgaijut  the  oonventlonal  lorces  of  North  Vlet- 
p^trn  whenever  they  appear  In  the  decnlll- 
tarlaed  Bone  or  In  South  Vietnam.  At  the 
same  time,  means  must  be  sought,  through 
which  It  can  t»e  made  clear  to  North  Vietnam 
^n^  to  the  world,  that  our  ultimste  object 
la  the  diminution  of  the  scale  of  the  ftghtlng. 
If  peace  by  negotiation  la  impossible — and  at 
present  It  »e«m«  to  be  Impoeslble — peace  must 
be  sought  by  other  means. 

This  oountry  must  be  quick  to  embrace 
sny  opening  that  might  lead  toward  a  lower 
l«vel  of  hosUUUes.  Slnoe  the  measures  o( 
South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  are 
tMSically  defensive,  the  level  of  the  lighting 
proceeds  at  a  pace  largely  dictated  by  the 
a^greasors.  M  they  exhibit  any  willingness  W) 
lower  the  plane  of  cooibat,  the  United  States 
forces  must  be  quick  to  reciprocate. 

Congrws  and  the  oountry  heard  frctn  the 
prealdent  a  careful,  calm  and  measiuwj  dis- 
cussion of  the  outlook  In  South  Vietnam 
One  might  eearch  the  archives  for  utterance 
of  a  wartime  leader  that  would  exceed  It  in 
candor  and  restraint. 


Pacoina  Mcverial  U&oru  Hospital 
Emrffct  Frea  Traf Wy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFOSMia 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTA 1 1  Via 
Wednadav,  Januarv   I»,   1**^ 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  today  a  Junior  high  school  gradua- 
tion exerclae  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
halt  by  a  bewildering  boom  and  black- 
out. 

Today.  January  31.  1967,  marks  the 
lOth  anniversary  of  the  air  crash  over 
the  Pacolma  Junior  High  School  play- 
ground. In  my  district  In  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  This  tragic  mld-alr  col- 
lision brought  sudden  death  to  three 
youngsters,  Ronnie  Brawn.  Yvonne 
Eleanor  and  Robert  Callan.  who  only 
moments  before  were  enjoying  a  class 
recess  outdoors. 

Out  of  the  shadow  of  this  tragedy  has 
emerged  the  triumph  that  Is  Pacolma 
Memorial  Lutheran  Hospital.  This  great 
community  health  center  serves  as  a 
memorial  to  those  youngsters  who  died 
that  day  and  further  honors  their  broken 
bodies  by  embracing  a  concern  for  the 
whole  of  man — ^physical,  mental,  social 
and  spiritual. 

In  its  6  years,  the  hospital  has  met  the 
around-the-clock  emergency  needs  of 
the  32,466  persons  In  Its  area.  It  has 
developed  special  medical  service  depart- 
ments. Including  a  pulmonary  function 
disease  laboratory,  a  nuclear  medicine 
department.  Inhalation  therapy  depart- 
ment, and  a  physical  therapy  depart- 
ment. 

Pacolma  Lutheran  Memorial  Hospital 
has  focused  government  and  community 
resources  on  all  aspects  of  mental  health 
care.  Preventatlon  and  education,  as 
well  as  treatment  are  major  activities  tn 
Its  new  mental  bealtbcenter. 
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The  hosplbid  hM  been  eervUig  tiie 
rolrttuBl  neede  of  It*  patients  and  per- 
aonnel  with  Its  chaplain.  O.  W.  Mlejer. 
and  under  a  mental  health  staffln* 
grant  Is  developing  a  program  to  edu- 
cate and  train  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  community  In  mental  health. 

The  staff  of  Pacolma  Memorial  lAi- 
theran  Hospital  recognizes  that  the  prob- 
lem of  sickness,  disease  and  accident  Is 
not  self-contained.  It  has  sought  to  un- 
derstand the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
community.  ThU  past  summer  the  hos- 
pital had  three  health  care  students  sur- 
veying the  Pacolma  community  to  deter- 
mine the  availability.  accesslbUlty,  and 
acceptabUlty  of  Its  services  to  the  per- 
sons who  need  them. 

The  dark  tragedy  of  a  decade  ago  has 
brought  Uie  light  of  a  great  commu^ty 
health  center  to  the  people  of  the  San 
FCTniido  Valley,  and  Its  future  looki 
even  brighter- 
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n«  U.S.  Mertkarf  VUnat:  "Dow«  to  the 
Sea— la  Wkatr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   IfXW    TO»K 
IN  TBS  BOOSI  or  RKPBBSKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  January  10. 1967 
Mr  TKNZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 10  1»«7,  I  Introduced  HJt.  1399.  a 
bill  to  establish  an  Independent  Maritime 
Administration  to  coordinate  »nd  con- 
soUdate  the  duUea  and  r^P°"^>i'^"" 
reUUng  to  our  OJB.  Merchant  Marine 
now  spread  throughout  the  Federal  Oov- 

"^^-three  Members  of  Congress  have 
sponsored  identical  legislation,  a  heart- 
eSng  signal  that  the  90th  Congress  may 
take  BcUon  to  stimulate  the  revlUUza- 
tton  of  our  merchant  fleet— making  It 
the  first  In  the  world. 

to  ^e  January  30.  1967.  edlUon  of 
Kewsday,  an  editorial  appeared  enUtled 
"^wn  tl.  the  Sea^ln  What?"  I  .«se 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  revealing  e^ 
torlal  which  expresses  so  weU  the  neea 
for  legislation  to  establish  an  Independ- 
ent Maritime  Administration. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

Down  TO  TK»  Sli— In  WHiT? 

In  thr««  yean,  the  United  8tat«.  will  only 
11.T.  aoo  dry  cargo  riJp.  ">«  "•  f"  ^^ 
15  veers  old.  Chir  fle«t  U  almott  o(»olew.  our 
sblpyard.  cant  comptt.  with  i°^^l°Jf"^- 
lia  »6  per  cent  of  the  ntnteglc  m»terlaJs  we 
import  move  In  foreign  •hlpe.  ,.  ,-  . 

SacdncUy,  our  merch»nt  mKlne  U  IB  a 

"xhe  eltuauon  tronblee  the  President,  the 
Congi»«  and  whole  hierarchy  ol  »ure»ucr^^ 
But  mUe  acuon  to  reTer«  the  trend  hae  been 
taken.  This,  perhaps.  U  becau*!  the  probl^ 
la  an  old  one  and  a  complex  one.  TJe  flrrt 
Mngreeelonal  attempt  to  help  the  US.  .hlp- 
cTnitoduatry  came  In  ITM  when  cuatoma 
S.^  ,X?iS^D  import.  c.m«l  m  U^.  ah^ 
Ernest  algnlflcant  piece  of  If^l""""  »" 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1836.  which  .^ 
UbUahed  our  dealre  for  a  merchant  fleet  W 
aenre  the  nation's  commerce  "?*,5'"="fL.~ 
alao  aet  the  pattern  for  the  .ubaldy  program 
thatconOnuea  totbleday.  ,__ 

But  with  go»emiB«nt  aid.  tbm  UaJ'^ 
government  reguUOon  and  vtalaiMOn^Mi. 


ni*  In  thla  »rM  that  oonfualon  reigns.  Jurta- 
dlcuona  overUp.  Unee  at  authority  »r» 
blurrwl  and  reeponaiblUty  la  uncertain.  Ctir- 
renUj  nvB  cabinet  level  departments,  the 
Federal  MarltUne  Oommlaalon.  the  MarltUne 
AdmlnlBtraUon  and  a  welter  of  subaldlaiy 
omcea  and  boarda  have  Jurladlotlon  over  the 
merchant  fleet  m  one  way  ot  another.  Hew 
ld«aa  and  bold  InltlaUve.  have  Uttle  chaaos 
ot  moving  through  thU  thicket  of  tangled 

authority.  ».„i.-  ■„ 

The  N  S  Savannah  waa  one  auch  bold  in- 
novation. Thla  automated,  nuclear-powered 
ahlp  waa  to  have  aet  the  oouree  for  the  'utu" 
of  the  VB  Merchant  Marine,  showing  that 
technology  could  make  the  US.  fleet  ctm- 
oetlUve.  But  la»t  week  It  waa  announced 
Sat  the  Savannah  waa  >»1°«  »*"  °"' °' 
«^lce.  Aa  an  experiment  It  had  a  »M.O0O.- 
000  impact  on  the  C.8.  treaaury.  But  It.  Im- 
pact on  the  problema  facing  the  US.  Mer- 
chant Marine  ws.  small.  Our  Heet  Is  .tlU 
inefficient,  almoet  obeolete,  and  dwindling. 

The  Idea  ot  the  Savannah  waa  a  good  one. 
Automation  Is  the  only  way  that  the  VS.. 
with  its  high  wage  leveU,  can  hope  to  be- 
come competitive  on  the  high  sesur  But 
Idea,  murt  be  pursued  Into  reality.  ™a  one 
waant.  One  nuclear  ahlp  waa  launched;  It 
sailed  In  lonely  aplendor  tor  Ave  years,  while 
the  reet  of  the  fleet  gathered  rust  and  aub- 

Our  competitive  poalUon  atui  demand,  au- 
tomation and  the  construction  of  an  efficient 
Beet  But  who  is  to  set  the  poUcy  and  pro- 
vide the  follow-through  that  wa»  io  clrarly 
lacking  In  the  Savannah  eiperUnent?  Many 
in  Coogreaa  believe  the  ta.it  ahould  be  given 
to  the  head  of  a  reorganlaed  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. At  present  the  Maritime  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  u  part  of  the  Department  ot 
Commerce,  and  Ita  head  report,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  commerce.  In  addition,  many  func- 
tions that  could  logically  be  Included  In  the 
purview  of  the  Maritime  Administration,  are 
the  reeponalbiuty  of  other  cabmet-level  de- 
partment.. In  the  laM  seaelon  of  the  Con- 
srea..  11  bUls  were  Introduced  to  make  the 
Maritime  Admlnlatratlon  an  independent 
Mency  Whoae  head  would  report  directly  to 
the  President.  The  new  agency.  In  addition 
would  take  over  reeponidblllty  for  many  of 
the  functlona  now  performed  by  other  de- 
partment.. ^     , 

There  wa.  no  action  on  theae  bill,  during 
the  BSth  Congreaa.  But  the  BOth  Congreaa 
U  to  consider  similar  meomires.  A  new.  Inde- 
pendent Manume  Administration,  with  ex- 
panded reroonalbUltlea.  U  an  excellent  Idea. 
The  GongreM  .hould  act  to  creaU  thU  new 

*  It  would  help  eUmlnate  one  of  the  mer- 
chant marine',  mow  prewlng  problems,  too 
many  captain,  in  Washington. 


by  violence.  And  the  only  "surrender" 
we  seek  Is  that  of  the  right  to  InfUtrate 
and  subvert  a  neighboring  area. 

Before  offering  the  Poet's  editorial  on 
Ho's  misapprehension  for  the  RgcORD,  I 
would  like  to  quote  its  concluding  sen- 
tence; 

"Korth  Vletnam'a  'freedom'  to  invade  can- 
not be  reooncUed  with  South  Vietnam', 
■freedom'  to  reaUt  invaalon." 


Freedom  aad  ladepeadesce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxntots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31,  tSS7 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er Ho  Chi  Mlnh  must  have  raised  many 
eyebrows  outside  his  own  mUgulded 
world  when  he  said  peace  would  mean 
the  surrender  of  North  Vietnam  a  free- 
dom and  Independence. 

The  Washington  Post  puts  the  signifi- 
cance of  freedom  and  Independence  In 
sensible  perspective.  We  have  never 
threatened  the  loss  of  either,  the  Post 
declares.  The  "freedom"  we  oppose  Is 
to  overthrow  neighboring  governments 


The  entire  editorial  foUows: 
[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Port.  Jan.  18.  19671 

"FaZXSOU    AND    ImWPKNDDICX" 

There  murt  be  K>me  exttaordlnoiy  U>M 
faUur.  ol  oommunlcatlon  U  Prealdent  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam  really  believes 
Sat W=«  U  to  be  h«l  only  at  the  -o-lflce 
of    North    Vietnam',    "rreedom    and    Inde- 

'"The°"l'ndependence-  the  venerable  pre.1- 
dent  U.  talking  about  and  ""■■"r?°",„^ 
aeeka  to  preaerve  never  have  been  threatened 
bv  the  United  SUte..    The  only    tntiom 
for  North  Vietnam  that  the  United  Stata. 
oppoee.  la  the    "freedom-  to  overthrow  the 
^J^ment.  ot  Ita  neighbor.  In  Thailand^ 
Lao.  and  South  Vietnam  by  the  use  of  force 
and  violence.    The  only  North  Vietnam    sur- 
render" sought  by  this  country  ta  the  sur- 
render of  the  right  to  subvert  and    nflltrate 
and  invade  a  neighboring  area.     It  1.  only 
a  Mmantlc  ld1o.yncraay  of  communlat  lingo 
that  can  construe  a  nation's  compliance  with 
the  conventional  rule,  of  International  law 
into  a  surrender  of  a  national   prerogative 
esMntlal  to  It.  "Independence"  and    "free- 
dom -    Thl.  construction  of  the  word,    free- 
dom" and  "independence  "  1.  a  construcUon 
that  wa.  common  among  tribe,  of  vandals 
and  hun.  and  mongols.  but  It  la  not  avl" 
of  national  right  appropriate  to  the  Twen- 
tieth century.    U  It  l.  a  right  that  muat  be 
conceded  to  any  nation  then  we  must  resign 
ourMilve.  to  an  era  of  lawlewinea.  ""J  ■»■>- 
quest  and  barbarism  such  as  the  world  haa 
not  seen  since  the  Middle  Age.. 

It  is  simply  not  believable  that  so  .ophu- 
Ucated  a  maater  of  phUowphy  and  politics 
seriously  believes  that  the  right  to  conquer 
and  subdue  neighboring  people.  U  a  right 
Inseparable  from  fuU  nationhood.  So  It 
must  be  awumed  that  there  U  a  failure  ol 
communlcatlon-that  North  Vletnam«e 
leaden  have  been  misled  by  their  own 
propaganda  mto  the  belief  that  the  United 
StalM.  notwlthatandlng  a  thousand  dl.- 
avowal..  meana  to  Invade  and  occupy  North 
Vietnam.  I.  there  any  kind  of  multina- 
tional guarantee  of  the  territorial  Integrity 
of  North  Vietnam  that  would  allay  thU  fear 
and  remove  any  legitimate  anxiety?  Pfrhapa 
It  I.  the  flrst  task  of  diplomat,  to  find  it. 
For  UT  it  1.  a  mere  misapprehension  about  tne 
security  of  North  Vietnam  that  1.  involved. 
It  ought  to  be  poMlble  to  move  toward  peace- 
ful ^tUement.  But.  If  pe«:e  la  to  be  had 
only  by  accepting  the  principle  that  Nor^ 
Vietnam  haa  the  "freedom  "  to  subdue  all  lu 
neighbors  on  the  Indo-Chlna  peninsula, 
then,  of  ooutM.  It  la  a  different  matter 
North  Vietnam",  "freedom"  to  Invade  cannot 
be  leconcUed  with  South  Vietnam",  "free- 
dom" to  resist  Invat.on. 


Ukrainiaa  Udepcadeue  D*r 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICUZOAN 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHISEWTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25.  1967 
Mr    NEDZI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued thaw  In  our  relations  bfi  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  spirit  of  accofmnodatlon 


which  presently  pervades  United  States- 
Ruwlan  affairs  should  not  deflect  us 
from  a  continued  interest  In  the  ciwtlve 

°*PatrioUsm  and  nationalism  still  per- 
meate the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  In- 
Sudlng  the  Ukraine.  Today's  seemlM 
tranquillity  and  stability  may  be  tomor- 
row's unrest  and  revolt. 

We  should  not  spurn  the  voices  who 
call  attention  to  the  Independence  days 
of  Eastern  European  nations,  for  events 
have  proved  them  right  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  For  example,  diplomats 
on  both  sides  were  unprepared  for  the 
October  1956  evenU  In  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary Since  that  time,  many  experts 
have  miscalculated  the  reversal  of  the 
liberal  trend  In  Poland  and  have  under- 
estimated the  rapidity  of  Rumania's  po- 
litical and  ccoJipmlcal  transformation. 
The  point  Is  that  we  can  benefit  from  a 
variety  of  view  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
particularly  from  giving  a  sympathetic 
audience  to  those  moat  in  tune  with  the 
enduring  nationalism  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple, such  as  the  Ukrainians. 

The  Ukrainians,  as  much  as  any  cap- 
tive nation,  have  maintained  their  lan- 
guage, culture  and  national  spirit  despite 
many,  matiy  years  of  Russian  domi- 
nance. The  people  of  incralne  have  never 
been  truly  afforded  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  It  behooves  us.  ai  re- 
spotialble  public  officials,  to  call  attention 
to  the  facts. 

During  this  week  of  special  attention 
to  the  situation  in  the  Ukraine,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  observ- 
liig  the  4»th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day. 


CliaimaB  Rivers,  DepartmenU  of  State 
and  Commerce,  Give  Reipouc  la 
EiBtorial  ea  U.S.  Trade  With  Comma- 
aist  NatioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TXNinsaix 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30,  1967 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  recently  published 
an  editorial  enUtled  "U.S.  Trade  Shores 
Up  Hanoi  Military  Machine."  The  thesla 
of  the  editorial  was  that  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  Communist  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  Is  a  funnel  through  which 
strategic  goods  are  then  shipped  to  North 
Vietnam  to  assist  in  the  war  against  the 
Unlt^  SUtes. 

Copies  of  this  editorial  were  referred 
to  my  good  friend.  Chairman  Mkkdil 
RnsRS.  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House,  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  Connor  for  study  and  comment. 
The  response  by  Chairman  Rivers  and 
by  spokesmen  for  the  Secretaries — 
Douglas  MacArthur  n.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Dii-ector  Rauer  H.  Meyer,  of  the  Office  of 
Export  Control,  for  Secretary  Connor — 
are  most  interesting. 


In  view  of  the  interest  of  this  most  im- 
portant question  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  Nation  generally.  I  Insert  the  editorial 
and  the  responses  by  Chalnnan  Riveiis. 
Mr.  MacArthur.  and  Mr.  Meyer  to  be  re- 
printed In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  editorial  and  letters  follow: 

"Bbxdcc  Btttlddso"  Has  Its  Liicit«:  tJ.8.  Tbaim 

Shokes  Up  Hi»oi  Miuitajit  Machikk 

Th«  United  St*t«  haa  nguratlTCly  ktck«d 

Itaelf  m  the  p&nt»  for  «npplylng  J»pan  with 

untold  tonfl  of  scrap  Iron  prior  to  World  Wn 

n. 

Officials  responsible  for  okaying  ahlpment 
of  thU  war  material  potenUal  fall  back  on 
the  lame  excuse  that  we  weren't  at  war  with 
Japan  at  the  Ume  and  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  we  would  croee  swords 
with  the  Nipponese.  Nevertheleas.  they  now 
Kgree  It  was  a  stupid  mlBtake. 

However.  If  our  Centroi  Intelligence  Agency 
reports  are  accurate,  we're  doing  much  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  North  Vietnam — 
a  nation  with  whom  we  ARE  at  war. 

It  all  stems  from  a  directive  issued  by 
President  Johnson  designed  to  "build  bridges 
to  Iron  Curtain  countries  through  Increased 
trtde." 

Its  now  revealed  tHat  a  big  share  of  the 
precision  instruments  and  hard  goods  in- 
cluded In  this  trade  deal  la  winding  up  In 
North  Vietnam  to  shore  up  military  strikes 
against  U.S.  force*  and  strengthen  Hanoi  de- 
fenses. 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  we  are  In  the 
poalUon  of  fashioning  the  instruments  of  our 
own  deetructlon. 

Take  Hungary  for  instance,  a  oountry  LBJ 
la  trying  to  woo  through  trade  conceaalons. 
That  Red  satellite  Is  supplying  the  Viet 
Cong  with  U-S.-made  vacuum  gauges,  radia- 
tion equipment,  and  airborne  navigational 
devices  over  a  round-about  trade  route 
through  Russia. 

At  the  same  time  we're  shipping  radio  com- 
munlcaUon  receivers  and  parU.  refrigeration 
compressors,  along  with  technical  inatruc- 
tions  as  to  their  application,  to  Poland, 
which  in  turn,  makes  them  available  to  Bua- 
sla's  nUUtary  complex — thence  to  Hanoi  to 
modernise  weaponry  used  against  our 
bombers  and  ground  forces. 

Much  of  the  artillery  and  small  arms  which 
Busala  Is  supplying  In  quantity  to  North 
Vietnam  are  fashioned  la  the  famous  Bkoda 
works  at  PtUen,  Ceechoslovakla — a  country 
we  are  furnishing  electronic  computers,  pyro^ 
technical  rocket  engines,  and  a  super-duper 
hydrogen  plant  which,  in  this  age  of  sophis- 
ticated weaponry,  gives  stature  to  the  Soilet 
war  machine. 

The  caravan*  of  trucks,  which  In  recent 
months  have  replaced  coolie  labor  In  trans- 
porting suppllee  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
war  front,  come  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Wartburg  AutomoUve  Works  in  &ut 
Germany  where  we  are  now  shipping  a  cold 
steel  rolling  mill,  a  tandem  temper  mill, 
rotary  combusUon  engines,  data-prdfcesslng 
systems,  and  a  wide  range  of  computer  spare 
paru! 

Can  we  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  we  are 
"building  bridges"  to  peace,  that  the  techni- 
cal know-how  and  hard  goods  with  war  po- 
tential we  are  delivering  to  Russia's  satellites 
win  cement  a  lasting  bond  of  friendship  with 
a  combine  of  nations  which  haa  vowed  one 
day  to  "bury  us'*? 

The  fart  that  our  naval  Intelligence  re- 
ports that  from  Ave  to  ten  Soviet  freighters. 
with  concealed  cargoes,  are  being  unloaded 
each  day  at  H&lphong  should  alert  us  to  the 
dangers  involved  and  the  foUy  of  peace  bids 
baaed  on  the  barter  of  machines,  chemicals, 
and  electronics  destined  for  the  enemy 
arsenal 


Sloe*  there  Is  no  evidence  that  such  over- 
tures are  serrlnc  to  tb*w  out  our  reUtlons 
with  the  Reds  the  wonder  la  tliat  LiBJ'i  di- 
rective la  stUl  In  force. 

It's  enou^  to  make  even  strong  men  weepl 


Such  "brldgee"  can  only  lead  to  a  longer, 
more  costly  war— and  worve  sUU,  mounting 
VS.  casual  Has. 


House  or  RxpHsnarrarrvn.  Con- 

IIJTTKS    OK    AaMgl    S«B VICES. 
WaaMngton.  D.C..  Janiitfry  IS.  1967. 
Hon.  Jos   L.  EVINB, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton.  DC. 

DtAM  Joa:  This  Is  to  acknowledge  receipt 
and  thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  with 
which  you  enclosed  an  edliOTtal  "U.S.  Tnde 
Shores  Up  Hanoi  Military  Machine"  which 
wu  published  December  23  in  The  NashvitU 
Banner. 

This  editorial  expresses  a  concern  which  I, 
too,  have  felt  fv  a  considerable  period  of 
tune.  A*  you  might  guess.  1  have  had  oc- 
casion to  make  a  number  of  inqxilries  oon- 
cemlng  our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  oountnea  and  I  have  been 
only  moderately  satisfied  with  the  responaea 
I  have  received.  When  Secretary  of  Defense 
McHamara  appeaxa  before  the  Oommlttee  in 
the  near  future.  It  Is  my  IntenUon  to  go 
into  this  matter  with  him  and  see  whether 
we  are  on  sound  and  safe  grounds  in  the 
trade  we  are  carrying  on  with  these  countries. 
As  I  xmderstand  the  situation,  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  toward  trade  with  Com- 
munis t-con  trolled  countries  varies,  depend- 
ing upon  our  relations  with  the  particular 
country  In  question. 

Trade  with  Communlat  Chin*.  North 
Koreas  and  North  Viet  Nam  U  embargoed. 
Similarly,  all  imports  from  Cuba  have  been 
embargoed  since  early  1M3.  Alao.  all  exports 
to  Cuba  are  prohibited,  except  medicines  not 
available  outside  the  United  States  and 
charity  shlpmenU  for  disaster  reUef. 

The  United  States  maintains  certain  trade 
relstlons  with  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe.  Tor  reasons  of  na- 
tional security,  however  the  Government 
maintains  control  over  n.8.  exportt  to  thoee 
countries  to  make  sure  that  no  strategic 
materlala  are  shipped  to  them.  Imports 
from  theae  areas  are  not  subject  to  special 
controls  since  there  U  no  need  to  do  so  on 
security  grounds. 

An  Important  consideration  underlying  the 
whole  matter  of  trade  with  these  nations  la 
the  availability  to  them  of  comparable  or 
nearly  comparable  equipment  from  countrtes 
other  than  the  United  SUtes.  For  example. 
take  the  manirfacture  of  automobUes  (and. 
of  course,  it  could  be  any  number  of  other 
Items  including  those  mentioned  in  the  edi- 
torial); although  some  U.S.  machinery  Is 
superior  to  any  produced  abroad,  there  are 
machines  designed  and  built  in  Europe  and 
Japan  that  are  now  being  used  to  produce 
quality  automobiles.  If  all  VS.  machinery 
normally  used  In  automobile  production 
were  denied  to  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviets 
or  their  satelUtes  could  still  equip  new 
plants  with  non-US.  machinery.  In  such 
event,  these  countries  might  have  a  some- 
what less  eflllclent  automobile  plant,  but 
the  lose  to  the  United  States  would  be  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  balance  of  payments  and 
employment. 

I  think  all  of  us.  Including  those  respon- 
sible for  trade  policies  and  their  execuUon. 
fully  appreciate  the  concern  of  people  who 
are  apprehensive  that  our  policy  of  promoUng 
trade  with  Eastern  Europe  at  a  time  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  confUct  with  communism  In 
Vietnam  Is  contrary  to  our  best  interests. 
However,  the  explanation  which  I  have  made 
above  la  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  those 
who  feel  thla  concern  and  I  hope  It  will  be 
satisfactory  to  you  until  I  have  had  on  op- 
portunity to  examine  thl*  whole  matter  in 
detail  with  the  cIvlUan  and  mlUtary  people 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  during  our 
bearlnga. 


A  376 

Thank  >ou  Jor  brtnglng  thU  UnportMit 
mactar  to  my  •tteouon  mnd  I  hop*  I  tun 
been  of  usUtuwe  to  you. 

atncerely.  ^    , 

L.  liBinvL  Bms.  Chairman- 

DiPAancKNT  or  BrthTU, 
nrsjhtafton.  Jaauorir  l«,  1M7. 
Hon,  Job  L.  Evuia, 
HouMe  of  nepretentAtivea. 

Dci.  comnBOUic  BvDte:  The  BtoMuy 
tM  tMkMi  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  o«  De- 

•mu  Oovemment  la  moet  emphatically  not 
••rtioclng  up  Hanoi's  military  machine-  aa 
charaea  in  tne  edltortal  which  you  encloeed. 
Tou  may  alao  be  aaaured  that  American  pro- 
ducUon  and  Kitentinc  knowledge  are  not  be- 
ina  uaed  aaalnat  American  troope  through 
trade  with  Communlat  naUoni.  ,™.  Ooj- 
ernmentt  permits  no  export,  at  aU  to  Com- 
munlat  Oblna.    North   Vlet-Sam.   or   North 

"roi'  tr~le  that  U  permitted.  >a  a  matter 
oJ  policy,  with  the  Soviet  Onion  and  the 
othOT  countnee  ot  Eaatem  Europe,  doe.  not 
include  rtrateglc  gooda.  In  1MB.  »4  percent 
of  united  Statee  ezporte  to  Baatem  Europe 
which  totalled  only  »1S9.000,000.  conalated  of 
food  feedatulfi,  other  agricuHural  producte. 
and  induattlal  raw  material..  Only  e  percent 
of  the  iDOda  exported  fell  In  the  general 
catecory  of  machinery  or  Induatrial  equip- 
ment, all  non-etrateglc.  ^  „,  »„ 
Theee  eiportj  from  the  United  SUtee, 
moreOTCr,  must  he  paid  for  by  Ea.tern  «u- 
ropean  oountrtee  through  tranaters  of  gold, 
foreign  exchange,  or  other  reaource.  of  meaa- 
urrtle  Talue.  Our  Import,  from  Eaatern 
Europe  (unlike  our  export.,  which  are  largely 
agricultural  good.  In  free  «ipply)  'h'f"*'* 
good,  directly  u.eful  to  our  own  miutary 
and  Industrial  potential. 

roc  aiample.  In  IMS.  the  platlnum  group 
metal,  and  chrome  ore  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately two-thlrda  of  United  State.  Im- 
port, from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  total  value 
of  which  wa.  »«.000.000.  Our  export,  to  the 
soviet  Union  during  that  year  amounted  to 
M4  000  000.  The  principal  Item,  were  In- 
wUble  taUow  Kjybean.  and  catoe  hide.. 

A  number  of  recent  nBwn>aper  article, 
have  drawn  on  the  InformaUon  regularly 
pubUah«d  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
UMUc  axport  UcenM.  approved  for  ..Je  to 
the  eovlet  Union  and  the  countriee  of  Eaat- 
em ■urope.  TbeM  article.  iugg«.t  that  rich 
Kiod.  flipped  to  Baetera  Europe  are  either 
Uent  on  to  North  Vlet-Nam  or  are  u*rf  In 
Butem  European  countriee  for  the  produc- 
tion of  war  material,  for  North  Vlet-Nam. 

If  there  were  evidence  that  thl.  kind  of 
iDdlrwct  trade  were  Uklng  place  on  any  .Ig- 
niacant  Kale.  thU  Oovemment  would  MM. 
approving  the  good.  Involved.  In  fact,  how- 
ever the  Department  of  Commerce  watchea 
Amartcan  exporu  very  clo«ly  to  follow  up 
on  any  evidence  of  unauthorlxed  dlverxlon. 
End  UM  check,  are  made  In  certain  caM. 
prior  to  export  UceMe  approval,  and  It  1. 
Men  poMlble  In  an  Increaalng  number  of 
caM.  to  make  poet-.hlpment  check,  on  the 
UM  of  United  State,  equipment  In  Mme 
Eaetem  European  oountriea. 

Each  export  ncen~  approved  la  carefully 
evaluated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  be  certain  that  It  wUl  not  contribute  rtg- 
niacantly  to  the  military  or  economic  poten- 
tial of  the  oountrte.  of  Eaetem  Europe  In  a 
way  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional MCUrtty  and  welfare  of  the  United 
State.  In  making  thl.  Judgment,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  conault.  other  execu- 
tive department..  Including  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  DefenM. 
The  Item.  lIcenMd  .1»  ar.  alternatively 
.vaUable  from  other  Wertem  countrte.  that 
trade  more  eneniilvely  with  the  Eaat  than 
doe.  the  United  State.. 

One  further  point  deMrve.  MOphaaU.  Ap- 
proval, of  export  llcenM..  particularly  for  ex. 
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porta  of  technology  for  plant,  and  lndu.trial 
Eneeaa..  mean  that  an  American  company 
U  being  given  an  opportunity  to  compeM  for 
H^er  The  trade  that  actuaUy  tak« 
Place  may  be  quit,  a  different  matter  be- 
«UM  American  companle.  face  formidable 
eompeOUon  from  well  e.tabU.h«l  Weetern 
■luopean  and  Japaneae  trader.  A.  1  Indi- 
cated eMUer  in  thl.  letter,  actual  "port, 
have  been  prlmarUy  agricultural  producta 
and  raw  material.. 

I  realise  that  »me  peopU  feel  that  no  trade 
.t  .11  with  Eivitem  Europe,  however  harmleM. 
.hould  be  permitted  while  we  are  OghUng  In 
Vlet-Nam.  We  can  under»tand  thla  view. 
Mid  we  can  anawer  It  by  wiplalnlng  the 
reawn.  for  our  policy.  ,■,.,.   .v. 

The  Prealdent.  th.  8*:retary  of  State,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  high 
omclal.  of  thu  Department  have  repeatedly 
explained  the  baM.  of  American  poUcy  on 
■an- Wwt  trade. 

Th.  Ueue  1.  very  .Imply  thl.:  Should  w. 
„v.r«  the  poUcy  that  ba.  P'«»J^J°' 
,lmo«  twenty  year,  under  four  admliujrtra- 
tlon.  and  cut  oil  all  export,  to  th.  Soviet 
Onion  and  Ea«em  Europe?  Some  of  our 
cltlaen.  would  clearly  feel  Meier  In  their 
nunda  If  we  Umply  had  no  commercial  deal- 
ing, at  all  with  communlat  oountrte..  Thl. 
view  U  underatandable.  It  U.  however, 
largely  peraonal.  and  It  U  not  in  Itaelf  a  »uf- 
flcSnt  hid.  for  a  deUnnlnatlon  of  public 

"^MMiy  other  American  citlxen.  and  non- 
governmental organttatlona  do  not  trMWWb 
the  .impllatlc  view  that  all  trade  with  Oom- 
munut  countriee  H  bad.  The  United  State. 
Oovemment  mu.t  h.ve  good  rearon  and  a 
good  .newer  for  theee  group.,  loo.  befOT 
placing  normal  commercial  trade  outalde  the 
law  The  only  adequate  reaaon  for  Impoe- 
ln«'.uch  a  ban  I.  the  overriding  requirement 
oT national  Intereet  That  requirement  doM 
ban  trade  with  Oommunlat  oountrle.  In  the 
Far  Ea«  and  the  Caribbean  enga«ed  In  active 
military  «gre«.lon  or  direct  .uhverelon  It 
point,  in  exactly  the  oppoelte  direction  In  the 
MM  of  the  Soviet  Onion  and  the  other  ooun- 
trlM  erf  Bartern  Europe. 

We  are  not  at  war  with  thoae  countxle. 
and  It  doe.  not  advance  our  naUonal  objec- 
Uve.  to  treat  them  a.  though  we  are.  *. 
the  Prealdent  .aid  on  October  «,  •the^aa.nat 
thing  we  could  do  Ui  get  In  a  larger  war  with 
other  nation..-  ThU  I.  certainly  not  what 
we  wUh  We  wlah  rather  to  engage  th. 
countrte.  of  Ea«ero  Europe.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  acroe.  a.  wide  a  range  of 
normal,  peaceful  relatlonahlp.  a.  poeelble. 
in  thl.  way  we  hope  that  we  can  IncrcMe 
their  reallxatlon  of  the  .take  which  their 
governmenu  and  their  people,  have  In  the 
peaceful  Mttlement  of  International  diner- 

*"u'thero  were  any  poMlble  muunderstand- 
Ina  of  American  re«>l»e  to  meet  iiggro«lon 
with  mUltary  realatanoe.  the  poUcy  I  have 
deacribed  might  be  a  rtaky  one  But  there 
can  be  no  such  ml.under.Undlng  preclKly 
becauM  we  are  k  deeply  committed  to  light 
In  Vlet-Nam  to  a»ufe  the  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  the  chance  to  decide  their  future 
for  themaelve.  by  peaceful  mean.. 

Thu.  thoM  who  advocate  the  general  rule 
of  no  trade  or  other  normal  clvlUan  reUtlon- 
.hlp  with  Eaetem  Europe  unUl  Vlet-Nam  I. 
KtUed  would  deetroy  the  whole  point  and 
purpoM  of  United  Statea  policy  for  the  iMt 
twentTyear..  They  would  h.ve  the  United 
State,  act  a.  though  a  itate  of  permanent 
warfare,  hot  or  cold,  with  Communlat  ooun- 
trte. la  all  we  can  look  forward  to. 

ThU  would  be  a  deteatlM  view  of  the 
future,  given  the  capacity  for  mutual 
deatructlon  In  the  nuclear  age. 

The  American  people  .urely  expect  their 
Oovemment  to  have  a  more  conatructlve  plan 
of  Ktlon.  The  Preeldent  doe.  have  .uch  a 
connrocuve  plan,  and  he  ha.  done  hU  be.t 
to  make  It  dear,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  beueve.  It  doe.  Me  within  human  capa- 


bility to  find  a  way  to  pre«rve  the  peace  In 
the  nuclear  igt  and  to  .take  out  gradually 
enlarging  common  ground  where  all  nation. 
can  work  together  on  .Jfalia  of  general  beneUt 
to  mankind.  The  Prealdent  .poke  eloquently 
on  thew  broad  purpo*;.  of  our  policy  at 
Idaho  PalU  laat  year  on  Auguet  M.  I  would 
reepectfully  urge  that  you  review  that  rtate- 
ment  «aln.  bocauM  I  beUeve  the  Prertdent 
ba.  made  no  more  careful  and  nicelnct  ex- 
planaUon  of  tha  broad  policy  oonalderatlon. 
underlying  hU  portion  on  trade  with  Eaatern 
Europe.  ,,. 

The  Prealdent  then  defined  our  compelUng 
tMk  "To  M>arch  for  .very  poMlble  area  of 
agreement  that  might  conceivably  eiUarge. 
no  matter  how  Clghtly  or  how  riowly,  the 
proapect  for  cooperaUon  betwe«l  the  United 
State,  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  mmmwy.  therefore,  our  pollcle.  on 
trade  and  other  relaUon.  with  the  Soviet 
Onion  and  the  other  oountrle.  of  EMtern 
Europe  we  Intended  to  keep  open  the  proe- 
pecu  for  continued  peaceful  relauon.  and 
reduced  tenalona  In  the  future.  If  we  were 
to  reverae  the  Eart-Weat  trade  policy  that 
ha.  prevaUed  under  four  admlnUtratlon. 
and  cut  on  all  exporu  to  Eaatern  Europe, 
we  would  be  acting  on  the  u.umptlon  that 
peaceful  MtUemenU  are  not  poaelble,  Thu 
I.  not  the  poUcy  which  thU  oovemment 
wUhM  to  foUow  In  It.  relation,  with  the 
soviet  Onion  and  other  Eaetem  European 
CommunUt  oountrtM. 

I  hope  that  thU  InformaUon  will  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

If  I  can  ba  of  further  Mdrtance  to  you. 
pleaM  do  not  bMltaU  to  write  me  again, 
sincerely  your.. 

DouoLa.  UacAKTHT^a  II. 
;4isl.tant  Secrefory  lor  ConyreMlonal 
Aeldtlofu. 


January  31,  1967 
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us.    DwnMTuart   or    OoMnktci. 
Btnixao  or  DniBK.iioliai.  Oom- 

Wiuhwrton,  D.C,  UnuMTt  II,  ttS7. 
Hon.  JoK  L.  Evuva, 
Hoiue  0/  JleprcKnfal<i>M, 
WaeAlnffton,  DC. 

Diaa  Ma,  Evms:  I  Kn  vrrttlng  Ui  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  30.  with  which  you 
endoMd  an  editorial  from  The  Naahvllle 
Banner  entitled  "DB.  T»»de  Shore.  Up 
Hanoi  MUltary  Machine," 

There  are,  of  comae,  many  condderatlon. 
Involved  In  determining  and  Implementing 
our  trade  pollclta  under  the  Export  Control 
Act  The  United  State.  Oovemment  has, 
for  Kjme  year.  paat.  authorlaed  peaceful  trade 
with  the  soviet  Onion  and  other  Eaatern 
European  CommunUt  countrte..  To  that 
end  we  permit  oommercUl  export,  to  them 
of  a  variety  of  non-«J.teglc  good..  We  do 
not  however,  authorlie  the  export  of  any 
product  that  would  contribute  .Ignlflcantly 
to  their  military  or  economic  build-up  In 
.uch  a  way  a.  to  prove  detrimental  to  U  S 
national  Mcurtty  and  welfare, 

DetermlnaUona  aa  to  the  advUablllty  of 
iMulng  a  llcenae  to  export  good,  nich  u  the 
editorial  referred  to  are  reached  only  after 
careful  dellberaUon  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  In  conaulUtlon  with  all  the  In- 
tereeted  United  State.  Government  .gencle. 
The  approval  of  .uch  export,  repreeent.  a 
governmental  deeUlon  that  the  tran«ctlon 
would  not  Klvereely  effect  the  Mcurlty  or 
welfare  of  the  United  statee. 

That  foreign  trade  tranaMUon.  conform- 
ing to  our  law.  .nd  regulatlona  are  clearty 
advanUgeou.  to  our  n.tlon  U  widely  ac- 
cepted throughout  our  country,  Neverthe- 
M  we  fully  appreciate  the  concern  of  thoM 
oltlien.  who  are  apprehenelve  that  our  pol- 
icy of  promoting  trade  In  peaceful  good. 
with  EMtem  Europe  at  a  Ume  when  we  are 
engaged  In  a  conflict  irith  CommunUt^n 
Vietnam  irill  undermine  our  poaltlon.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Buak  explained  thU 
polloy  whan  be  wnt  tb*  propced  Ea.t-WMt 


Trade  BeUUon.  Act  to  CongreM  In  May  I9«8, 
In  hU  letter  of  tranamlttal  he  Mid: 

"We  ara  reaffirming  In  Vietnam — a.  we 
have  on  many  earlier  battlefield. — our  de- 
termination to  aid  free  and  Independent  na- 
tion, to  defend  themeelvo.  from  destruction 
by  CommunUt  itggresalon  or  .ubversltm. 
But  determined  reeUtance  to  .uch  fore  U 
only  part  of  our  .trategy  to  maintain  a  peace- 
ful world, 

"It  haa  equally  been  our  purpoae  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  CommunUt  countriee  that 
their  beet  IntereeU  lie  In  Kekln^  the  well- 
being  of  their  people,  through  peaceful  re- 
lation, with  the  nation,  of  the  free  world. 
We  want  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  naUoiu 
of  EMtem  Europe  to  understand  that  we  win 
go  rtep-by-.tep  with  them  a.  far  a.  they  are 
willing  to  go  In  exploring  every  path  toward 
enduring  peace.  We  require  only  that  our 
wlUlngneu  and  our  acuozu  be  genuinely 
matched  by  theirs. 

"We  are  confident  that  thl.  policy  U  Mund 
even  when  we  are  fighting  agalnet  Commu- 
nUt weapotu  in  Vietnam.  Indeed,  it  U  when 
ve  are  reaUtlng  force  with  force  that  It  U 
moat  Important  to  hold  open  every  avenue  to 
peace.  We  need  to  make  unmUtakably  clear 
to  all  the  Oommunlrt  naUozu  In  Eastem  Eu- 
rope that  their  be«  IntereaU  lie  In  economic 
development  and  peaceful  trade,  not  In  sup- 
port of  futile  attempU  to  gain  advantage 
through  the  uae  of  force," 

For  MldlUonal  bsckground,  I  am  endoalog 
the  Report  to  the  Prertdent  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  US,  Trade  Bel.Uon.  with  Eaat 
European  Countriee  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  a  State  Department  pubUcatlon  that  In- 
clude, both  the  propoeed  Eaet-Weet  Trad. 
B.laUon.  Act  Mid  the  full  letter  of  tran.- 
mlttal  by  Secretary  Buak, 

II  I  can  b.  of  any  further  usUlance. 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RauBlR,  Mma. 
Director,  opct  o/  Export  Conf  rol. 


Trade    Negotiations    under    PresJdenttJ-  merce  clause  of  the  Constitution.    In 

Btennedy  and  Johnson.  IMS   the   McCarren-Perguson   Act  re- 

Christlan  Herter  exemplified  what  i»  turned  to  the  individual  States  the  power 

best  in  a  public  man:  he  was  a  warm  to  regulate  and  tax  the  Insurance  busl- 

and  humble  private  man  as  well.    We  all  ness.    This  leglslattve  history  makes  it 

Join   his  fine  family  in  mourning  his  clear  that  this  was  a  conditional  dcleea- 


passlng. 


Tk*  Late  CluistnB  Hater 

BPBBCH 

or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MAMULCIIOSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24,  1SC7 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  profound  sadness 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  of  this  or  any  century.  Chris- 
tian Herter  brought  humiUty.  courage. 
Intelligence,  and  distinction  to  every  of- 
fice he  held — from  the  State  legislature 
In  Massachusetts  to  Secretary  of  State, 
When  lesser  men  would  have  chosen  to 
let  the  arduous  duties  of  public  service 
pass  him  by.  Christian  Herter  without 
fall  rose  to  the  challenge  of  political  and 
administrative  duty. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Chris  Herter  from  time  to 
time  during  his  public  career,  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Com- 
mittee of  Lowell.  Mass..  when  he  ran 
for  Governor  and  had  the  honor  to  in- 
troduce him  to  my  friends  in  that  com- 
munity, 

I  always  admired  his  statesmanship, 
never  more  so  than  when  after  a  difficult 
term  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  he  once  again  re- 
sponded to  his  President's  call  and  took 
up  the  post  of  Special  Representative  for 


Federal  Motor  Uinraicc  GBaraatr 
CorporatioB 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NXW   TO«X 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30. 1967 
Mr.   FARBSTEIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    on 

Thursday,  January  26.  togethfer  with 
others  of  my  colleagues,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Motor  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Cbrporatlon.  At  the 
Ume  of  introduction,  the  following  re- 
lease, giving  in  concise  language  the  pur-, 
poses  of  the  legislation,  was  introduced: 

Gingreuznan  Leonard  Partwrt^ln  (D-N.T.). 
eaU«(t  today  for  a  thorough  congresalonal  In- 
vestigation of  the  ftutomobUe  inaurance  In- 
dustry and  the  eatabiuhment  of  a  Poderal 
Ouaranty  Corporation  to  protect  policyhold- 
er and  injured  parties  against  automobll* 
Insurance  company  failures. 

This  corporation  would  compensate  the 
victims  of  auto  Insxirance  company  bank- 
ruptcies much  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Ckwporatlon  pro- 
tects depositors  against  bank  faUxirea.  This 
legliilatlon  ts  similar  to  a  blU  introduced  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  and  co-sponsored 
by  Senators  Magnuson,  Bartlett.  Brewster. 
Clark,  Hart.  Hartke.  Moss.  Nelson  and 
Tar  borough. 

During  th*  p*si  sU  years,  73  companies 
writing  auto  Insiirance  bsTe  failed.  An  eetl- 
mated  300.000  policyholders  and  Injured  ac- 
cident victims  are  attempting  to  recover 
some  »000  million  out  of  assets  with  a  net 
worth  of  92i  million.  The  Oongreesman 
pointed  out  that  in  Pennaylvsnla  4.000  claim- 
ants win  receive  1  cent  on  the  dollar;  in 
lUlnols  60.000  clslmanU  will  be  paid  2&  oeoU 
on  the  dollar;  In  Michigan  35.000  claimants 
wUl  be  getting  35  cents  on  the  dollar;  and  in 
ICssouri  ao.OOO  claimants  wlU  receive  10 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Congressman  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Federal  guaranty  and  examination  sys- 
tem proposed  In  the  bill  would  be  an  essen- 
tial first  step  In  the  protection  of  the  public. 
He  stressed,  however,  that  such  serlotis  prob- 
lems as  the  Indiscriminate  cancellation  of 
auto  policies.  Including  Ihft  rcfUBRl  of  com- 
panies to  write  auto  insurance  In  low  income 
areas,  and  the  method  of  setting  and  regu- 
lating auto  Insurance  rates  need  a  thorough 
probing  to  determine  whether  other  Federal 
legUlatlon  Is  necessary  to  fully  protect  the 
American  public.  'To  most  American  fanU- 
lles."  declared  the  Congressman,  "the  auto- 
mobile is  no  longer  a  lujniry  Item,  but  a  vir- 
tual necessity.*  79%  of  all  U.B.  famlUes 
own  one  or  more  autos  and  26  *v  own  two  or 
more  cars.  Automobile  liability  insurance  Ls- 
llkewlse  a  necessity.  All  the  states  either 
require  or  encourage  auto  insurance.  "The 
regulation  of  this  great  interstate  business 
of  insurance  has  been  under  the  domain  of 
the  several  states,  and  It's  about  time  Con- 
gress took  a  good  hard  look  at  how  effectively 
the  public  interest  la  being  served",  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1944  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  liKurence  business 
was  subject  to  full  Federal  regulation 
and  taxation  under  the  Interstate  cpm- 


tion  of  power  to  the  States. 

In  1966,  nearly  $9  billion  In  premiums 
were  paid  by  approximately  100  million 
drivers  of  over  80  million  motor  vehicles. 
The  Interstate  Highway  System  allows 
our  citizens  the  opportunity  to  drive 
from  State  to  State.  They  should  be 
able  to  do  so  with  guarantee  protection 
frcHn  financial  loss. 

The  proposed  Ouaranty  Corporation, 
however,  is  not  enough  by  Itself.  Such 
other  serious  problems  as  the  indiscrim- 
inate cancellation  of  auto  policies.  In- 
cluding the  refusal  of  companies  to  write 
auto  insurance  in  low-income  areas,  and 
the  method  of  setting  and  regulating 
auto  insurance  rates,  require  a  thorough 
probing. 

The  automobile  has  become  a  neces- 
sary form  of  transportation  to  mo£t 
American  families.  Automobile  liability 
insurance  is  likewise  a  necessity.  To 
make  sure  that  the  general  public  ts  fully 
protected,  a  good,  hard  look  must  be 
taken  to  determine  whether  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  necessary. 


For  RdForaa  ia  Fe^al  Bv^elnc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or   pBK> 
IN  THE  HOt7SS  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  31, 1967 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  January  39. 
1967.  carried  a  constructive  editorial  on 
present  Federal  budgeting  procedures 
and  the  need  for  their  revision.  I  request 
that  the  editorial  "For  Reforms  in  Fed- 
eral Budgeting"  be  Inserted  in  the  Ric- 
oaD  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Poa  Reforms  n*  F^cosjlal  BuDcmMO 

Although  the  President  and  Congren  are 
in  disagreement  on  many  aspects  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  fiscal  1808.  there  seems  to  be 
wide  agreement  on  the  need  for  basic  cbanges 
In  the  budget-making  process.  Differences 
of  opinion  arise,  howerw.  on  precise  revisions 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  several  references  to  the 
desirability  of  budgetary  reforms  tn  bis 
budget  message.  A  number  of  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  deal  With  the  subject. 
The  principal  goal  should  be  a  budget  that, 
as  the  word  Implies,  will  serve  as  an  effective 
mie&ns  of  budgeting  tlie  Oovemment" a  income 
and  expenditures  on  sn  (Wderly  basis. 

ThU  Is  not  now  the  case.  Budget  figures 
on  spending  are  little  more  than  loose  ap- 
proximations. Supplemental  appropriations, 
to  cover  spending  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  in  excess  ot  their  budget 
amounu.  have  become  a  way  of  life  in  Wash- 
ington. For  all  the  talk  slX)Ut  economizing, 
there  Is  not  much  incentive  to  compromise 
when  the  profligate  bureaucrat  who  runs 
abort  of  funds  is  confident  that  a  generous 
Admlniitratloo  will  prevail  upon  Congress  Ui 
ball  tiim  out. 

One  budget  reform  that  Congress  should 
consider  Is  a  requirement  tfcat  projected  long- 
rmnge  costs  of  new  FedenU  spewing  programs 
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to,  nilnnltWd  to  the  .pproprlite  HouM  lind 
San>t«  cwnmlt»e«  when  th«  .uUim1»Ib« 
iMUlallon  U  introduced.  A  m»)or  fl»w  in 
IS  pr««nt  .ntem  !•  lh.t  OonjrMi  enect. 
yMt  number,  of  new  prognmu  "'^  '"T 
.n^.  initial  «»«..  without  »ny  re»l  lde»  ot 
the  huge  future  expenditure,  thmt  wUl  oe 
required  to  keep  the  progrim  going  •rae 
MmlnUtr.tlon  h«  u«d  tbl.  '^^^-'^l' 
door  technique  nicceMlullj  on  "">»  °~* 
lUonji  by  requesting  only  nomln.1  fund,  for 
„^pro«^  the  flr«  year,  then  r^ng 
the  antV  in  future  year,  alter  the  program 
ha.  become  ttrmly  entrenched^ 

Sound  and  reaponrtble  budgeUng  prac- 
uce.  are  ne«led  to  »eep  th.  Government  on 
firm  financial  ground  and  the  national  econ- 
omy on  even  Iteel  Such  prKtlce.  now  are 
lacking  in  the  federal  eelabllriunent. 
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Natiomal  Staant  Commai  Week 
EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  Kxw  fwMBwr 
IN  TBI  HODSe  OF  RXPB«8«NTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31. 1987 
Mr.  MnnSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
living  In  an  a<e  where  the  teenager  has 
come  to  dominate  our  clvUlzaUon.  The 
American  teenager  represents  one  of  the 
largest  consumer  markets  and  quite  a 
slrable  proportion  of  our  populaUon. 
American  fashions  have  come  to  revolve 
around  the  teenage  Image  and  the  ado- 
lescent has  become  a  major  target  or 
news  coverage. 

Recently  the  press  stories  ooncerrung 
the  American  teenager  have  been  depre- 
cating. One  often  reads  how  rebeUlous 
the  American  adolescent  has  become  and 
how  e»«er  he  Is  to  express  his  noncon- 
ventlonallty.  This  Is  parUcularly  em- 
phasized in  regard  to  a  lessening  of  pa- 
triotism and  a  fadiahness  which  aeems  to 
condone  un-Amerlcanl»m. 

Whether  or  not  It  Is  true  that  our 
younger  generaUon  Is  trying  to  grow  up 
too  quickly  and  asserting  themselves  too 
strongly,  they  are.  nevertheless,  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  They  are  making 
their  protest*  known  and  are  demanding 
to  be  beaird.  I  believe  that  they  should 
be  Uatcned  to,  but  I  also  believe  that  the 
worthwhOe  voices  of  the  teenager  are 
often  muffled.  Adolescents  are  of  an  age 
when  they  are  coming  Into  their  Inde- 
pendence and  must  dlspUy  responsible 
leaderahlp. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  organization 
that  attesu  to  their  maturity  and  de- 
pendability than  the  student  councils  In 
our  schools.  Today,  almost  every  Amer- 
ican secondary  school  has  some  form  of 
student  organization  which  Is  usually 
designated  as  the  student  cotmcU.  Since 
the  student  council  is  a  school  organiza- 
tion elected  by  students  to  represent 
them,  speak  for  them,  and  act  for  them, 
1  believe  that  this  Is  an  excellent  mtro- 
ductlon  to  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

An  effective  student  council  Is  based  on 
the  democratic  philosophy  In  which  co- 
operation Is  encouraged.  A  high  school 
student  council  body  cannot  succeed  In 
an  autocraUc  school  In  which  the  f  aoilty 
and  administration  maintain  a  rertrlet- 


Ing  control  of  the  school.  On  the  other 
hand  the  student  council  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful under  a  lalssez  falre  poUcy  in 
which  the  students  are  allowed  complete 
freedom  without  any  adult  help  or  su- 
pervision. A  producOve  student  council 
understands  and  respecU  the  value  of 
both  faculty  and  student  participation  In 
school  management. 

I  believe  that  we  must  encourage  this 
understanding  of  the  democratic  phi- 
losophy so  that  these  high  school  stu- 
dents will  become  elfecUve  citizens  of  the 
future  The  student  councils  of  our 
American  high  schools  need  the  recogni- 
tion that  they  are  contribuUng  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  our  society  and  this  can 
beat  be  accompUshed  by  declaring  that  a 
weelc  be  esUbllshed  to  honor  them. 

The  students  of  South  Orange  Junior 
High  School.  South  Orange.  N.J.,  have 
undertaken  a  vigorous  campaign  to  win 
this  righUy  deserved  recognition  of  Na- 
tional Student  CouncU  Week  and  have 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  their  parents 
and  such  line  organizations  as  the  South 
Orange  Woman's  Club,  who  has  kindly 
written  me  In  support  of  the  project. 

To  any  of  our  coUeagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  may  be  peaslmlsUc  about  today's 
youth  and  the  future  of  our  beloved 
country.  I  offer  as  antidotes  the  follow- 
ing commendable  letters  written  to  me 
last  fall  by  students  at  South  Orange 
Junior  High  School; 
Prom  Robert  Freda: 
I  am  prerident  of  the  ninth  grade  at  South 
Orange  Junior  High  School  Our  K:hool 
president  attended  the  Leadership  Camp  at 
Blalivtown  thl.  .ummer  and  while  he  wa. 
there  he  learned  about  National  Student 
Council  Week,  when  he  told  me  about  thU. 
1  explained  to  him  that  I  thought  It  w.«  an 
Mcellent  Idea.  I  then  aeked  him  to  bring 
thla  Idea  up  In  our  Khool  oongr«»  and  have 
a  committee  formed  with  me  as  head  to  help 
this  oroaram  become  a  reality. 

My  Mmmltvee.  the  NaUonal  Student 
CouncU  Week  ComnUttee.  hae  done  a  great 
deal  to  get  the  adulu  of  our  community  to 
aupport  the  program.  However.  In  another 
letter  I  wUl  Mnd  you  Jmt  what  my  commit- 
tee ha«  accompllahed  but  .Ince  It  has  not 
tlnUhed  lt»  work  yet.  I  wlU  wait  a  while. 
ThU  letter  that  you  are  reading  now  u  Ju«t 
a  meeaage  telling  you  that  1  think  that 
NaCW  la  an  exceUent  Idea  aa  an  Indi- 
vidual and  aleo  aa  a  repreaenUUye  of  my 
fellow  clo~mate«.  ^       ,.,     .      .^ 

I  realue  that  It  wUl  not  be  able  to  be 
brought  up  In  Congreae  untu  next  year,  but 
I  feel  U  enough  people  write  to  you  now  and 
einrees  their  support  It  may  help  In  the  paa.- 
ini  of  the  blU.  ThU  U  why  I  am  writing 
you  now. 

I  truly  hope  that  Congreaa  wlU  pass  thU 
blU  because  It  wlU  be  a  great  aid  In  the 
changing  of  the  Image  of  the  teen-sgera  of 
today  U  the  naUon  will  recognlie  them  u 
hard-working  and  conaclentlou.  .tudenta. 
I  thank  you  very  much. 


hU  image  and  to  ittiow  that  "••  ««»^'°"°'"- 
Sud-wSrfclng  .tudenuwe  the  '»?"°  ^' 
malorttT  not  the  hoodlum..  The  Week 
^S2  io  thl.  by  honoring  that  facOon 
^ong  the  studenu.  It  would  "Pf"'^ 
honor  the  »:hool  student  «y°<^- '1^''*  "^ 
often  reaponalble  for  healthy  etudent  atti- 
tude SS^  It  would  promote  the  student 
«Sr<il  we.  in  KhooU  which  do  not  have 

Becemly  we  have  contacted  many  club, 
an^ganlzatlon.  m  South  0""»!l '""^^  " 
n,  B^ne«imena  A«K>clatlon.  The  Holy 
Name  Society,  Belon  HaU  Dnlveialty.  The 
J^ueT women  Voters.  Bnal  Brtt*  and 
^irothers,  and  have  already  received  the 
suDlxirt  of  moit  of  them. 

The  N.uonal  AaKClatlon  of  Student  Coun- 
clU^opOd  the  program  of  support  for^e 
week  ^t  a  convention  last  year,  a  propam 
whTch  was  started  by  the  New  Jer«y  A.K)- 
ruuon^  Student  CoundU.  ThU  I-f,""; 
Siool  lolned  the  reat  ot  the  New  Jerwy 
:^W.S  working  for  the  W«k.  B«h  year^ 
Governor  Hughes  procUUns  "«  >*" '"t," 
November  New  Jer«.y  8"«>,«'\°°^=fl  ^""l 
and  we  would  repUce  thU  statewide  Week 
with  the  national  one. 


From  Bernard  Hellrlng.  Jr.: 
I  am  writing  this  as  the  president  of  South 
Orange  Junior  High  School,  which  U  the 
only  lunlor  high  In  South  Orange,  with  an 
enroUment  of  over  one  thouMnd  .tudenu. 
We  would  Uke  you  to  support  the  request  for 
a  proclamation  ot  a  National  Student  Coun- 
cil Week.  We  would  Uke  you  to  help  get  thl. 
bill  paeeed  m  Coogreea.  Tou  are  probably 
bothered  by  many  people  who  ask  for  all  wrt. 
ot  special  day.  and  week.,  but  we  reauy  feel 
that  our.  ha.  a  worthwhile  purpOM,  ^  we 
have  received  wldeepread  adult  support. 

The  purpose  ot  the  Week  would  be  to  fur- 
%bK  the  eUort  of  today*  teenager  to  change 


Prom  Eileen  Constantln: 
I  Ml  m  the  ninth  grade  at  South  Orange 
Junior  High  School  and  u  president  of  my 
h^erooml  know  how  well  our  «:hool  gov- 
^^^^urun,    our  school  offlc^a»,  work- 
ing very  hard  to  have  a  week  •«*  "'"•""" 
Uonal  Student  Week.     The  entire  .choo^  » 
working  together  trying  to  get  the  •nPt»rt  "' 
oS  coim^ty  and  w.  ^"^^"^  "^l^;  ^, 
„l  .  law  passed  sometime  thl.  y"",""}?  *' 
?!L  mnthB^e)    are  stUl  in  Junior  High 
;j^n^  disapproval  and  '^'>""  J"  ""''S 
us  and  If  you  possibly  could  get  the  law 
Z^l  know  o\irVchool  and  many  other. 
S^.ppr«:late  It  very  much.    «"f«°"i°- 
Ufv  work  very  hard  and  I  believe  there  diould 
S  M^wMk'^t  uilde  recognUlng  the  .tu- 
S^nu  of  America.     W.  are  the  future  bu.1- 
S^en.    doctor.,    lawyer.,    ■^"tl**    ^d 
X^denta      Fveryone  talk,  about  how  Im- 
S^^K  U  noTto  drop  out  of  school  and 
E^ra  college  education.     ThU  U  so  true 
S  £e  propSg  world  today,  but  theee  s.u- 
Tent,  that  work  .11  year  "^^■' '°' ^ '5^ 
fSlon  .hould  be  acknow  edged  jmd  pr.l«d 
tor  their  eHort.      U  the  Importance  of  this 
Let  could  be  explatoed  to  Congre-  andthey 
reallMd  bow  much  It  mean,  to  "•  »"  "fJ" 
Lctlon   could  be  taken  to  paJe  It  <>""=»"„ 
^nk  ^u  very  much  for  taking  the  time  to 
read  thU. 
Prom  Linda  Olttlln: 

I  am  writing  you  a.  a  "P^""""  °' "  t 
homeroom,  u  you  represent  u..  I  f«l  t^« 
U  U  our  privilege  to  s«k  a  favor  ■>' 3?"- '^° 
uJt  u  for  your  .upport  for  N.uonal  Student 
S^^  wl."  aTV-u  might  already^, 
heard  thU  event  .hould  take  place  In  Essex 
Couniy,  in  the  la.t  week  of  October. 

National  Student  Council  week  l.«t«lde 
»  recognlxe  all  the  •ti''«°"  °' ""'  "^'i 
not  only  aa  hoodlum,  and  »^«;''' ^'  " 
Ihe  h«i-worklng  .tudent.  mo«  of  ^™  a«^ 
The«.  are  boy.  and  glrU  «°'-"°8  """^.J,^! 
tlnTwhen  ih.y  may  enter  coUeg.  i»  Ui«« 
they  may  learn  how  to  become  good  cltlxen., 
uid  be  worthy  ot  that  title. 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  to  pro 
mote  thU  to  a  national  baaU. 


I  beUeve  these  fine  young  consUtuents 
are  representative  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  teenagers  who  are  develop- 
ing Into  responsible,  enlightened  adults. 
ANatlonal  Student  Council  Week  would 
focus  attention  upon  the  admirable  qual- 
ities of  our  young  citizens  and  would 
encourage  an  effecUve  student  govern- 
ment. It  gave  me  great  please  to  intro- 
duce on  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress 
House   Joint    Resolution    5,   reouestlng 


January  SI,  1967 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
In  October  of  every  year  as  National  Stu- 
dent Council  Week.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  Joined  In  this  cause  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  10th  District 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Honor»ble  Pm«  W. 
RODiNO.  Ji.,  who  Is  the  sponsor  of  an 
identical  measure.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 6.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that 
other  Members  will  Interest  themselves 
In  this  proposal  and  vrill  lend  their 
wholehearted  support  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  5  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
6,  the  text  of  which  follows; 

HJ.  Bn.  6 
Joint  resolution  requesting  the  President  to 

proclaim  the  last  week  in  October  of  every 

year  u  National  Student  CouncU  Week 

Whereas  the  several  Statee  have  had  aUte- 
wlde  .tudent  councU  week.;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent CounclU  In  convention  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Ulchlgan.  In  June  of  lO^S*  approved  the 
student  councU  week  project;  and 

Whereas  the  student  council  more  than 
coordinates  laudent  activities  and  contrlb- 
utea  to  orderly  admlnUtratton  of- our  second- 
ary KhooU.  but  also  fosters  a  sense  of  citi- 
zenship end  provides  a  training  ground  for 
youngster.  Interested  In  participating  In 
democratic  government;  and 

Whereas  the  values  acquired  within  the 
student  council  have  great  significance  when 
carried  over  Into  adult  lite;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  eSlclent  and  respon- 
sible government  U  even  more  urgent  In 
these  day.  of  strife.  It  U  eepecUlly  fitting 
that  student  oouncUs  receive  recognition; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  f^e  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  last  week  In 
October  of  every  year  U  defllgnnted  as  Na- 
tional Student  Council  Week,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  U  authorlxed  uid 
directed  to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
wttlng  aside  that  week  as  s  public  occasion 
and  Inviting  the  people  ot  the  United  State, 
to  obeerve  that  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 
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Jokura  V«nu  IW  MilitarT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MKW    TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tueaiiaif.  January  31.  1967 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
straint with  which  we  are  conducting  the 
war  In  Vietnam  has  met  with  criticism 
among  those  who  believe  that  we  should 
use  our  enormous  power  to  simply 
obliterate  North  Vietnam.  That  we  have 
not  adopted  the  latter  course  Is  due  to 
the  Rood  judgment  of  our  President. 

The  truth  of  this  Is  told  In  the  follow- 
ing column  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 12.  1967,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  our 
coUeagues: 

Johnson  Vcbsub  thb  Mxzjtabt 
{By  Rowland  Bvana  and  Robert  Novkk) 
lo  SaigcMi  two  moDtb*  ago,  Oen.  WUUun 
WeetznoreUnd.  tbe  n.S.  commazjdcpr.  c&refuUy 
pl&nt«d  tbo  word  with  a  high-level  delegation 
of  U.S.  Tlslcori  th&t  the  next  esc&latlon  of  the 
war  would  be  the  bombing  ot  atrllelda  In 
North  Vletnun. 

In  tmct.  however,  ttaere  btte  been  no  bomt>- 
Ing  or  the  alrfleldfi.  nor  does  Preeldent  John- 


•oo  have  anr  Intention  of  approving  such 
escalation  la  the  foreseeable  futiire. 

This,  then,  la  another  example  of  the  Presl- 
dent'i  refusal  to  be  itampeded  by  the  B«n- 
erala  Into  dangerous  eacalatlan  that  might 
provoks  Red  Chinese  retaliation  and  even 
bring  on  World  War  III, 

Such  peniLstence  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  in 
wIthatandtDg  pressure  from  the  brasa  ts 
neither  underAtood  nor  appreciated  by  bis 
critics  because  the  civilian,  vs.  military  tus 
of  war  Is  shrouded  In  secrecy. 

For  example.  It  ha*  not  been  reported  pre- 
viously that  Just  before  ChrLstnias  Mr.  John- 
son, strongly  backed  by  IfcNamara.  said  "no" 
to  a  formal  recommendation  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  for  a  heavy  increase  in  naval  ahelUng 
of  North  Vietnam. 

What  the  Navy  proposed  and  what  the 
Joint  Chiefs  approved  was  sea  bombardment 
of  transportation  routes  running  near  the 
coast.  The  request  was  rejected  on  familiar 
grounds :  Too  much  danger  of  IcllUng 
civilians. 

Other  propoeals  by  the  military  have  b«en 
systematically  turned  down  In  the  White 
House.  It  Is  no  secret,  for  Instance,  that 
mining  the  harbor  of  Haiphong,  long  on  the 
military's  priority  ll^tof  new  Inttlattres,  has 
been  consistently  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Bombing  of  the  docks  In  Haiphong,  another 
military  proposal,  also  has  been  rejected  by 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  top  civilian  advisors. 

Thus  the  picture  of  a  wanton  President 
overruUng  civilian  advisers  and  yielding  to 
military  brass  Is  both  untrue  and  unfair. 
This  inaccurate  picture  also  collides  with  a 
algniacant  fact  about  President  Johnson  un- 
derstood only  by  his  intimates. 

During  his  23  years  in  Congress,  when  B<r. 
Johnson  specialized  In  defense  preparedness 
matters,  he  developed  a  healthy  skepticism, 
sometlmee  bordering  on  contempt,  for  run- 
of-the-mUl  generals  and  admirals — ^particu- 
larly the  Air  Force  bomber  men. 

ICr.  Johnson  carries  this  skeptidsm  with 
him  today,  and  those  who  know  him  well  are 
made  awaire  of  It.  In  privacy,  he  baa  said: 
"The  generals  know  only  two  words — ^bomb 
and  spend." 

Furthermore.  McNamara.  as  the  President's 
principal  civilian  adviser  on  the  war.  has 
fought  the  generals  with  even  more  gusto 
than  the  President.  Always  .somewhat  skep- 
tical atwut  the  necessity  of  bombing  In  the 
North,  McNamara  describes  it  privately  as 
having  a  useful  but  distinctly  limited  value. 
Naturally,  then,  he  opposes  escalation. 

As  military  pressure  rises  today  for  ap- 
proval of  new  bombing  targets.  McNaznara's 
closest  associates  say  he  is  detern>lned  to 
keep  civilian  control.  If  he  ever  feels  he  Is 
loeing  It.  he  wiU  resign  forthwith. 

In  the  recent  dispute  with  Westmoreland 
over  bombing  the  airfields,  for  example, 
McNamara  claimed  that  harassment  from 
North  Vietnamese  Mlg  fighter  planes  Is  far 
lees  dangerous  to  U.&.  aircraft  than  the  So- 
viet built  SAM  mlasllee  and  the  tremendous 
concentration  of  conventional  antiaircraft 
guns. 

Furthermore.  McNamara  worries  that  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  airfields  were  actually 
bombed  out  of  commtsBlon,  Hanoi's  infant 
air  force  (only  six  or  seven  late-model  Uig- 
31s  are  now  fully  operational)  would  move 
to  Red  China  airfields  close  to  the  border. 
Then  the  President  would  be  confronted  with 
this  agonizing  choice :  Hot  pursuit  across  Into 
Chinese  territory  or  allow  the  North  Ttet- 
namese  planes  a  privileged  sanctuary. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  following  McNamara'* 
counsel,  and  the  fields  are  not  being 
bombed.  Thua.  the  critics'  charge  that  the 
President  and  his  Defease  Secretary  always 
yield  to  the  military  cannot  be  supported 
today. 

Indeed,  the  most  significant  Influence  on 
Mr.  Johnson  to  escalate  comes  not  from  the 
generals  but  f-om  the  polltlclsns.  If  the 
President  decides  on  a  major  escalation  dur- 


ing 1967.  bis  old  hawkish  colleagnee  on  Capi- 
tol HUl— Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell  of  Oeorgla 
and  Sea.  John  Stennu  of  Mlsilsrippl — can 
take  the  credit,  but  the  Pentagon  brass  sim- 
ply cant  call  the  ahou  wltb  Lyndon  Jobn- 


Tbe  Nursuf  Skortafc: 
Probtm 


ANatMul 


EXTENSION  OP  RE3^fARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASaACHTISXTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB3BKTAT1VES 

Tuesday.  January  31.  19S7 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January  18  Miss  Ruth  Sleeper,  former 
director  of  nursing  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  spoke  to  a  meeting.  In 
Worcester.  Mass..  of  the  Central  Massa- 
chusetts Regional  Hoapital  Planning 
Council  on  the  challenging  subject  of  the 
nursing  shoruge  that  unfortunately 
exists  throughout  this  country  and  which 
must  l>e  equitably  solved  If  we  expect  to 
meet  the  rising  demands  of  nursing  serv- 
ices that  win  be  increasingly  required  by 
our  people  in  the  years  ahead. 

Miss  Sleeper  Is  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority in  this  field  and  her  commenU 
and  judgments  on  the  subject  will  be, 
I  am  sure,  of  deep  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Rkcoao  readers. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  include 
a  copy  of  the  newspaper  report  of  Miss 
Sleeper's  remarks  in  the  January  19. 
1M7,  Issue  of  the  Worcester  Telegram. 

The  article  foUows: 

NuasB  TXAZNiNC  PaoPOSALs  Aas  BIT 

Vague  plans  afoot  for  abolishing  the  three- 
year  diploma  nursing  schools  in  favor  of  two- 
and  four-year  ac«demle  training  for  nurses 
are  misguided,  a  nationally  known  authority 
on  nursing  said  last  night. 

Mias  Ruth  Sleeper  of  Boston,  who  retired 
in  September  as  director  of  nursing  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Qcneral  Hospital,  told  the  Central 
Massachusetts  Regional  Hospital  Planning 
Council  and  lU  guests  at  a  special  program 
that  academic  programs  and  diploma  schools 
together  will  barely  suffice  to  fill  the  coun- 
try's growing  need  fw  nurses. 

Sbe  said  a  paper  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Nursing  Association  In  early  19M  sparked 
discussions  about  abolishing  the  nursing 
schools  and  that  recent  Journalistic  articles 
had  q>read  the  idea  that  the  nursing  schools 
are  closing. 

MassachusetU  Is  the  fifth  largeet  nune- 
produclng  and  employing  state  in  the  union. 
Miss  Sleeper  said,  and  SS  per  cent  of  Its 
nurses  come  from  diploma  schools,  while  the 
national  average  Is  80  per  cent. 

UZArriMMWD   BT    IXAOUX 

Tht  continuance  of  such  Important  aoxirces 
of  nursing  skill  has  been  reaffirmed  recently 
by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and  the 
American  Hospital  Associstlon.  she  said. 

The  movement  toward  academic  education 
comes  from  a  natural  deatre  by  nurses  to  ad- 
vance their  profession  and  to  claim  the  social 
dUtiucUon  that  attaches  to  any  college  de- 
gree, she  said. 

It  U  only  bonest  to  say  that  true  profes- 
sional education  Ues  not  tn  a  three-year  or 
even  In  a  four -year 'scbool.  but  In  a  maater'i 
degree  program,  sbe  said.  But  the  dlatlDC- 
tlon  might  help  to  confer  order  on  the  sys- 
tem, she  said. 

But  whatever  system  develops,  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  not  to  close  the  diploma  soboola. 
It  U  rather  to  add  the  new  yrogranu  to  them. 
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Lel  Tka  Help  Toa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  L  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  mw  MEXICO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESBNTATrVEa 

Tuaday,  January  31,  19<7 
Mr  WAITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 24  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
Senator  Jrom  New  Mexico.  Josiph  M. 
MONTOTA,  addressed  the  ptans  lor  prog- 
ress meeting  In  this  city.  The  accent  of 
the  gathering  was  placed  upon  clvU 
right*  Many  of  those  In  attendance 
were  Industrial  and  business  leaders  from 
all  over  the  Nation. 

Because  of  their  presence.  Senator 
MoirroYA  sought  In  his  address  to  accent 
practical  methods  of  getting  potenUaUy 
Jruftrated  young  people  from  minority 
groups  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

The  main  pathways  to  follow,  he  em- 
phasized, were  technical  and  TOcaUonal 
educaUon  for  those  not  continuing  on  to 
coUege  and  cooperative  education  lor 
the  bright  but  economically  underprivi- 
leged youth. 

Because  he  stressed  pracUcal  methods 
of  self-help,  I  feel  that  he  was  able  to 
further  enlighten  these  men  who  make 
our  society  move.  Rather  than  stand 
and  shout  Into  the  wind,  he  quietly  has 
put  forth  practical  steps  whereby  a  busi- 
ness or  Industry  may  hoW  out  full  op- 
portunity and  enhance  its  own  profit  pic- 
tare  as  a  result. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dlstln- 
gi^ed  Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
was  my  predecessor  in  this  body.    Dur- 
ing his  years  In  Congress,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  problems 
which     confront     our     underprlvUeged 
across  this  Nation.    He  has  established 
himself   as  the  champion  of  so-called 
minority  groups  and  has  an  Intimate 
knowledge   of    the    perplexity    of    their 
dilemma.    I  do  not  think  his  knowledge 
has  been  more  conclusively  or  construc- 
tively shown  than  In  his  speech  before 
this  plan  for  progress  meeting.    There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues'  reading,  and  I  hope  that  not 
only  they,  but  also  the  business  and  In- 
dustrial leaders  across  this  Nation.  wlU 
give  his  thoughU  the  consideration  I 
think  they  deserve.    I  hope  these  real- 
istic steps  may  be  of  assistance  to  others 
who  seek  down-to-earth  ways  of  aiding 
those  who  wish  to  share  fully  m  the 
American  dream. 

Mr  Spenker.  I  Insert  the  speech  to  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao. 
The  speech  follows : 

Lrr  Them  Hku*  Too 
tAdles  »nd  gentlemen:  I  tiiive  come  nere 
today  not  to  speak  In  plstltudM  nor  to  »? 
Mmpllmentary  UilnjB.  Th«t  U  not  the  b<«t 
way  in  t»<  world  to  win  an  audience.  I  know. 
Of  course.  I  do  not  mean  to  offend  you. 
Btther  I  aay  tbat  what  we  must  conalder 
here  la  a  problem  that  goes  to  the  roots  of 
amerlcan  life  aa  deeply  aa  tha  aaplratlona  of 
any  Aznerlcan  minority  group. 


■me  Amirlean  Negro  waa  brought  here 
aaalMt  hla  wiu.  enalaved.  treated  U«.e  a  b»t 
ud  anally  ushered  Uito  a  state  of  twUlght 
irewlom  from  which  he  Is  now  graduating. 
The  strlctuTM  and  palna  of  that  emergence 
are  enormous  and  will  continue  to  be  so  far 
a  long  time  to  come.  Nevertheleas.  he  shall 
emerge  faster  and  faster  onUl  he  obtMna  his 
lull  iiare  of  the  wherewithal  of  the  naUon 
be  haa  helped  to  build,  defends  and  be- 
lieves In. 

But  now  I  wish  to  spotlight  another  group 
of  Americans,  now  numbering  0  to  9  mil- 
lion, which  la  on  the  verge  of  bursUng  upon 
our  national  scene  with  a  full  realisation  of 
what  has  been  denied  them  In  the  past.  I 
am  proud  to  say  they  are  my  own  P«ople. 
The  Spanish-speaking  Americans  of  this 
country  were  here  before  the  eastern  part  of 
this  conUnent  was  settled.  Their  history. 
culture  and  herlUge  are  proud,  gracious  and 
meaningful.  Tet  they  have  been  ground  toto 
the  dust  and  back  aUeys  of  thU  nation  for 
hundreda  of  years.  Now  this  U  at  an  end! 
I  say  this  once  morel    It  Is  at  an  endl 

I  have  called  them  "The  Silent  People. 
Why?  Because  they  have  labored  silently  In 
a  mlUlon  fields  .  .  .  have  stood  silently  at  a 
hundred  thousand  counters  .  .  .  have  waited 
BlleoUy  and  paOenUy  at  a  mllUon  back  doors. 
Their  hats  are  no  longer  to  their  hands. 
Their  faces  no  longer  contemplate  the 
ground.  They  no  longer  are  content  to 
iwaJl  what  the  fates  or  an  established  power 
structure  decree  for  them.  They  look  up 
...  at  life  ...  at  their  foUowa  ...  at  our 
tomorrowB. 

All  are  ablaze  with  new  reallsaUons.  All 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  struggle 
of  others  to  be  free.  AU  have  seen  through 
our  mssa  media  a  society  they  have  helped 
to  build,  but  tn  which  they  have  not  fully 
shared.  They  have  seen  their  sweat  .  .  . 
their  strength  .  .  .  their  agony  ...  go  to 
others  and  have  had  to  aettle  for  scraps 
from  our  naUonal  table.    They  are  no  longer 

content  with  their  previous  status  quo. 

Now  most  ara  asUr.  They  want.  They 
need  They  must  have,  and  wUl  not  settle 
for  IKS.  Bow  shameful  that  whUe  I  speak 
some  of  these  people  can  do  stoop  labor 
(Have  any  of  you  gentlemen  ever  done  a 
days  work  of  stoop  labor  In  a  field  under  a 
roasUng  sun?  I  In  some  areas  of  this  naUon 
and  when  they  ask  politely  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  t\2b  per  hour  ...  are  treated  aa 
If  they  have  aaked  to  use  the  famUy  tooth- 
bruah- 

I  say  thMo  things  to  you  In  the  fervent 
hope  that  you  wUl  see  coming  what  I  have 
foeseen  for  several  years.  Many  of  otir  boys 
have  served  In  our  armed  forces  .  .  .  have 
gone  overseas  and  returned  to  form  G.I. 
Forum  groups  all  over  areas  where  the  Span- 
ish-speaking live.  They  have  carried  their 
meaaage  back  to  every  town  and  vUlage  .  .  . 
each  small  and  large  alum.  They  have  seen 
the  wonders  of  this  world  In  our  nation  and 
overseas.  They  have  risen  In  a  hundred 
meeting  I  have  attended  to  aak  questlona 
never  heard  a  few  years  ago. 

Why  do  we  not  have  better  schools?  Why 
do  we  not  have  higher  wages?  Bow  come 
we  Uve  as  we  do?  Why  are  we  good  enough 
to  fight  America's  wars,  yet  come  home  to 
be  denied  equal  opportunity? 

These  an  embarrassing  quesOons.  gintle- 
ment.  They  go  on  and  on.  Why  do  we  have 
to  take  some  of  the  social  Insults  thst  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day  foe  our  elden? 
Why  are  there  not  more  of  our  people  In 
better  paying  Jobs  in  industry  and  business? 
How  can  we  better  ourselves?  Where  are  the 
achools?     Roada?     Medical  faculties? 

Our  American  dream  dances  before  their 
eyes,  enticing  them  on.  It  Is  their  drram  too. 
no?  They  have  fought  for  It  .  .  worked 
for  It  .  .  .  died  for  It.  They  have  believed 
m  It.  It  Is  tha  same  dream  you  aU  tielleve 
In.    Ara  they  to  be  denied  It? 

Do  any  of  you  remember  a  few  headllnea 
tbat  struck  with  such  bitter  force  a  few 


days  before  Isst  Ohrlstmss?  They  concerned 
an  Anny  sergeant  by  the  name  of  Richard 
F  Campoa,  who  died  In  Vietnam  In  acUon. 
and  whose  body  lay  unclaimed  to  the  Oak- 
land Army  Terminal. 

Or  does  the  name  of  Danny  FemandeE  ring 
a  bell?  He  came  from  Los  Lunaa.  New  Mex- 
ico, and  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  31  be- 
cause he  choee  to  faU  on  an  enemy  hand 
grenade  In  order  to  preserve  the  Uvea  of  his 
comradea.  I  know  his  parenU.  They  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  U  to  iwe've 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Their 
awful  loea  Is  a  shade  more  bearable  becauae 
they  believe  as  he  did.  In  the  principles  this 
nation  was  founded  upon,  and  for  which  he 
was  serving. 

Both  were  Spanlah-Amertcans.  Both  died 
for  all  of  us.  Both  sacrificed  so  we  can  sit 
here  today.  Neither  would  bo  able  to  earn 
«1  25  per  hour  doing  stoop  labor.  Neither 
really  had  a  chance  to  live.  Would  either  of 
them  have  had  any  real  opportunity  bad 
they  lived?  Would  they  have  been  discrimi- 
nated Bgalnst  in  any  way? 

I  speak  to  you  as  an  enlightened,  under- 
standing group  of  Americans  who  lead.  I 
ask  you  to  understand  theU-  desires  and  em- 
pathlM  with  them.  I  aak  you  to  undetstand 
hopes  so  many  of  these  young  people  have 
thst  are  so  slmUar  to  thoee  you  undoubtedly 
had  not  so  many  years  ago  .  .  .  dreams  that 
motivate  them  as  they  do  any  young  man 
and  woman. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  doors  of  many  an 
American  Industry  and  business  have  been 
cloeed  to  Bpanlah-speaklng  people  In  this 
nation.  Thla  has  been  changing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  It  must  change  still  more 
and  faster  In  the  near  future  If  mounting 
pressures  are  to  be  eased. 

But  before  I  make  any  suggestions  to 
Industry  and  business,  let  me  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  clvU  rights. 

Not  only  have  Spanish-speaking  people 
been  deprived  of  equal  opportunity,  but 
the  very  guarantees  due  them  under  the 
Constitution  have  sometlmea  been  ad. 
loumed.  Just  as,  has  been  the  case  with 
Negroes  and  other  groupa  who  have  suf- 
fered Injustice.  Names  they  have  been 
called  are  already  added  to  the  too  long 
list  of  our  negative  slang  eipresslons.  They 
have  In  some  areas  been  beaten,  clubbed, 
shot  Imprisoned  and  deprived  of  their  liber- 
ties In  a  few  areaa  of  the  country  these 
overt  deprtvaOons  are  still  all  too  frequent. 
It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  this 
wUl  come  to  an  end  wherever  it  raises  Its 
ugly  head. 

But  now  let  us  get  down  to  realities  of 
everyday  buslneaa  and  Industrial  life,  for 
that  Is  where  so  much  will  be  dedded.  It 
American  bualneas  and  Industry,  that  In- 
credible team  that  works  wonders  every 
day.  will  extend  a  band  of  opportunity.  It 
wUl  be  clasped  with  eagerness  snd  a  will 
to  work  and  succed  by  young  Spanlah- 
speaklng  people  who  are  emerging. 

They  want  to  be  with  you  .  .  .  not  against 
you  They  want  to  have  a  chance  to  enter 
the  mamstream  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem earning  their  promotions  or  rlchM 
along  with  the  rest  of  American  youth 
They  want  to  be  your  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  as  well  as  your  managers 
and  executives.  Many  a  bright  young  mind 
growing  up  In  Spanish-speaking  commulU- 
tles  can  and  wUl  make  money  for  your 
enterprises  and  stockholders  If  given  a 
chance. 

I  have  seen  and  tilked  with  them 
bright,  eager  and  quick  to  leam.  Ideas  or 
work,  education  and  self-help  are  Infecting 
them  in  ever-Increasing  numbers.  My  per- 
sonal crusade  among  my  people  la  built 
around  thoee  words.  Others  are  saying  the 
sama   to   uncounted   thousands   of   them. 

Let  American  business  and  Industry  take 
a  deeper  Interest  In  programa  that  wlU  en- 
able them  to  contribute.    Maka  It  yonr  bual- 
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ness  tt>  understand  the  concept  of  coopera- 
tive education.  Thla,  aa  I  am  sure  you  are 
Bware,  Is  the  concept  allowing  youngsters  to 
alUmate  between  oll-campus  work  and  on- 
campus  study,  thereby  enabling  many  a 
young  man  and  woman  from  economically 
underprivileged  circumstances  to  earn  a 
higher  education  whUe  preparing  for  our 
world  of  work  at  the  same  time.  Last  year 
I  oosponaored  the  first  statewide  conferenoo 
on  thla  subject  at  the  Dnlverslty  of  New 
Ueilco.  The  Ford  and  Kettering  Founda- 
tions are  aaalstlng  In  this.  When  Induatry 
and  business  Join  us.  our  battle  Is  more  than 
half  won.  Think  of  the  contribution  these 
educated  young  people  can  make  within  and 
to  your  enterprlaea,  rather  than  the  thought 
of  them  sltUng  In  lesUrlng  frustration  out- 
alde  your  gates. 

The  other  half  of  this  total  ellort  la  tech- 
nical and  vocational  education  that  takes 
potential  dropouts,  dropouts,  underem- 
ployed and  persons  with  outdated  skills,  and 
reeducatea  or  trains  them  In  technical  and 
vocational  flelda  modem  business  and  Indus- 
try must  utlllae  In  order  to  function  today. 

Wherever  I  go  among  them  I  speak  of 
these  twin  pathways  to  s  full  share  of  Amer- 
ica's frulU  If  this  drive  meets  with  coop- 
eration from  men  and  women  like  you,  then 
we  can  open  the  safety  valve  srlde,  releasing 
pent  up  frustraUons  before  they  erupt  In 
their   ugliest   forms. 

American  buslnees  and  Industry  has  grown 
to  be  the  wonder  and  envy  otf  our  world  on 
the  prtnciplea  of  free  enterprise  and  equal 
opportunity.  Many  pay  Up  service  to  them. 
But  for  a  moment  refiect  upon  these  enor- 
mous enterprises  owing  their  genesis,  devel- 
opment and  success  to  Immlgranu  and  poor 
young  men  who  were  given  a  chance  and 
look  It.  I  am  sure  many  of  these  operations 
are  represented  In  this  audience  now. 

United  SUtea  Steel,  although  put  together 
by  J.  P.  Morgan,  bad  as  lu  major  segment 
Andrew  Carnegie's  organlsaUon  He  waa  a 
pennlleaa  Scotch  Immigrant  boy.  Bank  of 
America  and  the  name  of  Olanlnnl  are  syn- 
onymous. Weyerhauser  Lumber  sjAiks  for 
Itself. 

A  certain  department  store  In  Tucson. 
Arizona,  waa  started  by  a  Jewish  merchant 
whose  name  for  the  moment  escapes  me. 

But  think  for  a  moment  about  how  thla 
naaon  was  reaUy  built.  Think  of  the  J» 
million  Immigrants  who  found  here  what 
bad  been  denied  them  in  their  eountriea  of 
origin.     Ponder  the  fact  that  we  have  built 
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o» 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  tUAAACu  u  sn'i V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVte 

Tuesday.  January  31, 1967 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  year 
and  a  haU  since  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965 
was  signed  Into  law.  we  have  been  pro- 
gressing quietly  and  quite  successfully 
through  a  time  of  testing  for  our  coinage 
system — the  transition  period  from  the 
old  W- percent -silver -content  coins  to 
the  cupro- nickel- clad-copper  dimes  and 
quarters  and  the  40 -percent -stiver  60- 
cent  pieces. 
Through  my  work  on  the  Treasury- 


reftUy  worth  the  tlm«  knd  effort  many  peo- 
ple u«  Bpendlng  to  booumulate  col&s  and 
Ellver  cem&catae,  either  for  their  presumed 
vftlue  u  coUectort"  it«mB  or  lor  their  trade-in 
TAlue  as  pure  sUver  U  the  price  Boea  up? 

THK  TKCAStniT  HAS  XT 

IjorA  at  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  all- 
Tor — the  things  that  really  determine  how 
much  It  Is  worth. 

By  far  tha  largest  domestic  mpply  of  sti- 
ver li  tn  the  CT.S.  Treasury,  which  has  au- 
thority to  buy  and  store  silver.  c»tler  lU  use 
in  coins  or  sell  bullion  to  commercial  custom- 
ers. Tet  It  must  keep  suflkrient  silver  to 
back  up  millions  of  dollars  In  silver  certlO- 
cates  (blUs  that  entlUe  the  holder  to  a  spec- 
ified amount  ot  sUver)  stUl  circulating  or 
In  the  hands  of  sliver  savers. 

Although  no  such  certlflcatee  have  been 
Issued  since  1904.  the  government  must  back 
up  each  unredeemed  dollar  with  371.35 
grains  of  sliver,  the  amount  contained  In  a 
BlWer  dollar.  La£t  September  the  Treasury 
had  on  hand  nearly  S.000,000  silver  dollars 
stand    behind    unredeemed    certificates. 


Post  Office  Appropriations  Subcommittee ^ 

and  my  anticipated  parUclpatlon  in  the     since  there  were  •680.000,000  In  sUver  cer 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage.  I  have     tincates  out  at  the  time,  it  bad  to  maks  up 


followed  closely  the  activities  of  this 
transition.  The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  has 
met  a  difficult  challenge  without  hesita- 
tion and  the  American  public  has  sensibly 
accepted  the  new  coinage  system  quite 
matter-of-factly. 

However,  there  Is  yet  another  hurdle  to 
be  cleared  before  the  race  will  be  won  for 
a  viable  coinage  system  fulfilling  Ita  pri- 
mary function — that  of  a  commercial 
medium  of  exchange  passing  from  hand 
to  iiand  and  pocket  to  pocket.  It  Is.  of 
course,  the  missing  50-cent  pieces. 

The  anguished  protests  of  the  ^ver 
speculators  and  coin  hoarders  to  the 
adoption  of  the  new  coinage  system  have 
faded  to  a  murmur  as  they  are  left  with 
only  their  silver-containing  50-cent 
pieces  to  gloat  over.  Their  persistence 
defies  explanation;  their  foollahness  is 
apparent. 

In  the  January  IW  issue  of  "Chang- 
ing Times."  an  article  entitled  "Who's 
Hiding  All  the  Half  Dollars?"  reiterates 
the    oftcited    arguments    against    coin 


hoarding  and  silver  market  speculation. 

t«« - With  the  hope  that  It  might  convince 

S^grea^t  na'tlonVn'earth  wlih  people  who  just  a  few  of  these  parasites  of  our  coin- 
were,  as  Emma  Laaarus  said  In  her  poem  .  .  age  system  to  let  loose  of  their  private 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  ^ore  "     treasure  troves  and  seek  a  wiser  and  more 


the  difference  tiy  stocking  bullion  or  crys- 
taU  (the  Treasury  Isn't  giving  out  any 
scarce  silver  dollars  now) . 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  must  stock 
enough  silver  for  Its  colDage.  llUt  need 
has  been  reduced  tMcause  only  one  coin 
being  minted  now  contains  silver — the  new 
Kennedy  half,  and  even  this  has  been  cut 
to  wri  silver. 

Quarters  and  dimes  minted  today  contain 
no  silver  mainly  becatise  Industrial  users 
have  convinced  the  government  that  sliver 
Is  a  "commodity"  and  needed  more  for  photo 
film,  electronics,  silverware  and  Jewelry  than 
for  coins. 

TUB  pmics  or  Bn.vsa 

TTie  hope  of  the  savers  of  silver  certi- 
ficates and  coin  boarden  Is,  of  courw,  that 
the  price  of  silver  will  tlss  and  make  their 
haul  worth  more  as  ft  metal  than  as  spend- 
able coins. 

How  would  this  work?  Today,  the  Treas- 
ury's price  for  silver  la  •1.39-plus  an  ounce. 
By  making  It  available  at  this  figure,  tbe 
Treasxiry,  In  effect,  controls  the  prloc.  But 
If  the  Treasury  should  get  out  of  the  silver 
business,  the  price  would  probably  go  up. 
Wben  the  Treasury  stopped  selling  bullion 
in  1901  for  Bl  cents  an  ounce,  for  example, 
the  price  in  the  free  market  began  rising. 
It  eventually  reached  ^139.  th)  price  today. 

This  figure  Is  especially  important.  Here's 
why :  By  law  each  silver  dollar  contains 
about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  (or  371 J5 


America  gave  them  mil  a  ch">«- _7°"*     profitable  form  of  investment.  I  ask  per-      -rains)   of  silver.    ThI-  Is  what  you  could 

-n..i^     tVi^    fna*    wrrld     h*    tAdSV    had    tnlS    OD-  .        .  ._     . i.. i—a-..^    .*    *WI-   «<.lw«»  *  .  .  ..._.. ^ .     ._     - - 


;o°rtuni'tTnoTure'xtrn<.'s',"wrharb3;-t  ";'^r^,?fr "  ""^'^  "  "^ '"'"' 

It  upon  the  «P«t_expr..s.on  ol^^man-s^iplrtt     l"^^  ^.^.^foUows: 


yet  given  voice.  The  words  of  our  basic  na 
tlonal  documents  surely  must  have  meaning 
and  vitality.  Surely  we  have  not  become  so 
blase  as  to  yawn  politely  behind  our  hands 
when  they  are  referred  to.  I.  for  one.  beUeve 
in  them  passionately. 

When  we  deny  the  meaning  of  those  words, 
and  with  them  all  they  Imply,  are  we  not 
denying  the  very  easenco  ot  this  repubUcT 
OivB  these  young  people  a  chance!  Let  this 
new  generation  of  Spanish -speaking  Ameri- 
cans earn  what  others  have  earned  in  our 
past  .  .  .  what  your  own  people  have  earned. 
They  wll  inot  let  you  down 


Who's  HmiMo  All  the  B*Lr-DoLLaaa 
Since  1948  the  mint  haa  stamped  out  more 
than  BOO.OOO.OOO  &0-cent   pieces,  about  four 
eacb  for  all  of  us.     Moat  of  them.  It  seems. 
have  gone  into  hiding.  ^ 

Perhaps  500,000,000  bearing  the  Image  of 
President  Kennedy  rest  In  keepaake  drawers. 
But  even  those  imprinted  with  the  likeness 
of  old  Ben  PrankUn  are  rarely  encountered 
In  certain  areas. 

The  mystery  of  the  vanishing  halves  began 
la  IMl  and  deepened  last  year  after  the 
Treasury  started   making   thoee  "sandwich" 


Olve  our  free  enterprise  system  a  chance     quarters  and   dimes,  with  a  copper-colored 


to  show  lU  vitaUty.  Take  them  Into  your 
nnks  and  let  them  be  exactly  what  they 
want  to  be  .  .  .  Americans  who  taks  pride 
in  what  they  are  and  what  they  form  an  in- 
tegral part  o€. 
I  have  as  mueb  faith  lu  you  as  I  have  tn 
Otberwlss,  I  would  not  be  her*. 


pinstripe  around  the  edge. 

The  half-dollar  looks  suspiciously  Uke  a 
new  prisoner  of  silver  hoarders,  Joining  in 
monetary  Umbo  some  491.000,000  sUver  dol- 
lars and  mllUooa  of  dollars  In  silver  certlfl- 
catea. 

Wby  this  surging  Interest  In  rilvart    la  It 


get  In  actual  sliver  If  you  turned  In  a  one- 
dollar  silver  certificate. 

With  the  market  price  of  sUver  at  $1.38  an 
ounce,  there  Is  Just  about  a  dollar's  worth 
of  metal  in  a  stiver  dollar.  But  if  the  ptitx 
should  go  above  that,  people  might  find  It 
worthwhile  to  melt  down  silver  cartwheels 
of  no  coin -collection  value  for  their  resale 
value  as  sliver. 

Such  an  Increase  could  make  the  sUver 
dollar  worth  more  aa  meltable  sUver.  but  not 
the  older  halves  or  sliver  quarters  and  dimes. 
For  these  coins  to  be  worth  tnore  than  their 
face  value,  the  price  of  silver  would  have  to 
exceed  31.38  plus  the  3-  to  4-cent  cost  of 
melting.  This  Is  because  they  contain  leas 
sliver  in  relation  to  their  fsoe  value  than 
a  dollar  does. 

The  mystery  of  the  vanishing  halves  be- 
comes more  perplexing  when  you  note  that 
few.  If  any.  of  tbe  more  than  lOO.OOO.OOO  re- 
duced-sUver  Kennedy  halves  minted  as  of 
September  19M  are  clrcuUUng.  If  people 
bare  been  aqalrTellng  them  away  as  ooQec- 
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tort  ««B*<  ViTJ-n  probiblj  WMtlng  tteur 
SiV  imU»  of  tb.  new  I»M<1T  fa- 
OoUait  l>»Te  l>«n  munid  Mid  mlUUmt  moM 
will  be    they  hinUj  qualify  •*  r"1n««- 

tJu«  !■  nmotn.  TtwT  "•  W*  wn'Pe'  »°« 
40%  ■UT«r.  The  pfeclou»-met»l  content  U 
tu«t  1«  ounc.  80  the  price  ol  .llTer  would 
i.,.to  K«  to  »3J8  »n  ounce  tot  the.,  new 
h&lni  10  oont»ln  60  oenu'  worth  of  .Urer. 
Thte  U  viewed  »  ■■met  unlltelj  In  the  lore- 
»i»hl.  future."  by  H|u>dy  »  H»rm^  .Urge 
•Urer  fabr1c»tce  end  refiner.  The  SUv^ 
UKsn  *j»oclJitlon.  whJcJi  teepe  an  eye  on  the 
•Uyer  mtriet  for  U»du.trliU  cUenU,  eipecta 
s  itmble  prloe  for  »t  l«Mt  Mvet^  ye««. 

CAH  TOV  MAKS  A  MOTTf 

Today  If  yoo  took  s  sUtW  certificate  (o  the 
goternm'entB  a»»y  office  In  New  Tort  or  Ban 
Frandeco.  you  would  recelye  a  manlla  envelop 
containing  .77  ounce,  about  two  heaping  t««- 
•Doona.  of  a  gllatenlng.  coarse  .■agarlllte  eub- 
eSnce— auyer  In  cryjtal  form.  You  could  aell 
it  for  •I  at  the  prfaent  price  of  *l3a  an 
ounce.  Whether  It  wUl  bring  more  aome- 
day  an<I  how  much  more  are  queatlona  tan- 
talising allver  eavera. 

Alaa,  every  eUver  lining  haa  lt«  cloud.  If 
you  are  staahlng  away  oolna  or  eertlilcatea 
With   the   Idea   of   a  profit,   oonalder   theae 

polnta :  ^      

Some  eipertt  believe  that  for  any  ehanc* 
of  a  profit  by  melting  halvee.  quartera  or 
aim-  the  price  would  have  to  reach  a  point 
between  »1  SO  and  »1.75  an  ounce.  Bven  U 
thla  happened  In  a  few  yeara,  you  wouldnt 
maJte  much  more  than  you  would  with  an 
onUnarj  lavlnp  account,  and  perhapa  not 
aa  much. 

Am  long  aa  the  aupply  can  meet  the  demand, 
the  price  will  probably  not  go  up.  And  the 
•upply  theoreucajly  at  leaat.  haa  been  tn- 
creaaed  by  the  changeover  to  atlverleaa  colna. 
If  the  price  ahould  go  up.  the  Treaaury  haa 
the  autboHty  to  prohibit  coin  melting,  and 
you  might  end  up  having  to  breat  the  Uw 
to  make  a  profit.  Moreover.  Oongrm  could 
change  the  rulea  on  redeeming  allver  cei- 
tlfioatea. 

Finally,  you  would  have  to  be  pretty  alert 
to  oaah  In  00  a  aUver  hoard:  An  attracUve 
•liver  price  might  auddenly  bring  out  io  much 
•liver  that  the  price  would  go  right  Back 
down. 


Grakaa  A.  Bar^a 
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Mr  Harden  wm  »i«1  »lw»y5  will  be 
remembered  u  a  triendly  man.  In  hta 
work  here  In  the  Oongre««,  he  wa»  Tery 
frank  But  those  of  lu  who  knew  him 
caught  the  spirit  oi  bis  great  courage 
and  convictions  and  his  determlnaUon  to 
sUnd  by  them  under  aU  circumstances. 
I  admired  him  for  his  strength  in 
standing  by  hie  convlcUons  regardless  of 
the  consequences. 

Among  his  many  fine  quaUUes  was  a 
sense  of  humor  which  enabled  him  to 
express  himself  without  Incurring  the 
wrath  of  opponents  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  Representative  who  retained  the 
affection  of  the  people  he  represented 
throughout  his  long  career  In  the  House. 
They  too.  admired  his  strength  of  char- 
acter and  his  unwUllngness  ever  to 
swerve  from  principle.  They  also  ap- 
preciated his  long  and  faithful  service 
to  them  and  returned  him  to  Congress 
year  after  year  almost  automatically.  He 
was  a  tireless  worker  and  a  devoted  pub- 
Uc  servant.  Although  he  was  chairman 
of  a  major  House  committee,  he  never- 
ihelesa  found  the  time  to  give  personal 
attention  to  the  countless  problems  ol 
his  constituents. 

A  great  American  has  passed  from  the 
scene.  We  shaU  all  miss  him.  He  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten.  He  has  left  a 
legislative  monument  and  a  record  of 
service  that  all  of  us  should  seek  to 
emulate. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  add  my 
praise  to  his  memory  and  I  extend  my 
condolences  as  a  longtime  friend  to  the 
sorrowing  members  of  his  family. 


la  acalnrt  that  kind  or  park.  Bat  tbla  U 
only  oiia  o<  many  vlewpolnta  which  Con- 
greM  mtBt  oonalder.  Chief  among  the  olhera 
la  what  la  ^gnlficant  from  the  atandpolnt  of 
the  entire  nation. 

The  dwlre  for  a  redwooda  park  of  naUonal 
quaUty  U  not  of  recent  origin.  Aa  long  ago 
aa  l»ie,  when  tHe  highly  reepected  Save-the- 
Rodwooda  League  wae  organlaed.  a  national 
redwood!  park  waa  advocated  on  the  principle 
that  the  rare  ooaat  glanu  are  o<  algnlficance 
to  all  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  campaign  received  renewed  drive  In 
AprU  imn.  when  the  National  Ooographlc 
Bodety  made  a  grant  to  the  NaUonal  Park 
Service  to  finance  a  special  Btudy.  The  ex- 
perta  concluded  all  of  their  InveatlgaUon 
led  to  one  mort  baalc  oondualon  and  that 
U  there  waa  even  then  an  urgent  need  to 
ahoce  op  and  oonaoUdate  redwood  preaerva- 

In  tact,  they  aald  It  waa  eeaentlal  In  the 
national  Intereat. 

The  duty  of  Oongreaa  la  to  keep  thla  point 
In  mind.  And  Oongreae  muit  not  procartl- 
nate  any  longer  In  falmcM  to  the  lumber 
oompanlea  which  have  held  off  Umber  cutting 
In  propoaed  park  areaa  pending  a  decision. 

Many  oonaervaUonlata  fear  that  ahould  log- 
ging be  resumed  at  the  prevloui  rat*  and 
ahould  no  more  acreage  be  placed  In  the  pub- 
lic domain  all  of  the  prlvately-owned  old- 
growth  redwooda  wlU  be  gone  by  the  end  of 
thla  century. 


SPEECH 
o* 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  WLoasOA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RD>BESENTATIV«S 

Monday.  January  30.  1987 
Mr.  BIKES.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
saddened  at  the  untimely  death  of  our 
former  distinguished   and  beloved  col- 
league, Graham  A.  Harden. 

Mr.  Harden,  better  known  to  most  of 
us  as  "Hap,"  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
RcpresenUtlves  in  1934  and  began  his" 
first  term  of  office  In  1935.  I  took  office 
In  1941  and  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  serving  with  Mr  Harden  for  30  years. 
North  Carolina  and  the  Nation,  too,  have 
sustained  a  major  loss  In  the  passing  of 
this  great  former  Representative.  In 
many  ways  and  under  often  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, he  gave  so  much  of  himself, 
his  time  and  talents,  to  the  service  of  his 
dUtrlct,  SUte,  and  NaUon.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  him  cherished  his  friendship 
and  appreciated  his  great  talents.  He 
was  a  true  friend  and  a  distinguished 
gentleman  In  the  fullest  sense. 


Califsraia  Redwood  Natioaal  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  caLOroKlfXa 
IK  THE  HOnSI  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

rtiesday.  January  SI ,  19t7 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
who  Ukes  great  pride  In  the  vast  natural 
beauty  of  California.  There  Is,  however, 
a  great  growing  fear  among  California 
citteens  that  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
act  promptly  on  creation  of  a  national 
redwood  park  will  result  In  destruction 
of  a  monumental  segment  of  that  beauty. 
Ptor  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  an  editorial  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  In  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  Janu- 
ary 21,  19<7,  follows: 

Fmnai,  Ramoooe  Pauc  Still  Is  a 
NBCKsarrr 
The  delay  In  oongreaelonal  he&rlngi  on  a 
propoaed  national  redwooda  park  In  Northern 
California,  granted  at  the  requeat  of  Oov. 
Bonald  Reagan,  should  be  employed  by  con- 
■ervatlonlata  to  oonaoUdate  their  forces.  The 
goal  of  creating  a  redwooda  park  of  high 
quality  Is  no  less  Important  merely  bcoaiue 
the  new  governor  wlahes  more  time  to  pre- 
pare his  views. 

The  over-rldlng  conslderaUon  la  that  a 
park  of  naUonal  standards  should  b«  eatab- 
llsbed.  It  would  serve  no  purpose  Just  to 
change  the  name  of  a  sUte  park  to  a  federal 
park  with  no  additional  redwoods  of  prime 
quaUty  set  aside  for  the  future. 

The  poalUon  of  the  Reagan  administration 
Insofar  aa  can  be  determined  at  this  point 


LAWS  RKLATIVB  TO  TH«  PRIMTDia  OF 
DOCTJIOENTS 
Blther  Bouse  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  animate  from  the  Public  Printer 
aa  to  the  probable  coet  thereof.  Any  elecu- 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent ofBce  of  the  Government  submltUng  re- 
poru  or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congreas  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Njthing  in  thla  section  re- 
lating to  eatlmatea  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  eiceeding  60  pagea  (CB. 
Code.  tlUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  193B). 

ResoluUons  for  printing  eitra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
ImmedUtely  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdmlnlstraUon  of  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
lstraUon of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
propoMd  prlnUng  upon  the  esUmate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  eitra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(CS.  Code,  UUe  44.  aec.  ISS,  p.  1937) . 


PRIINTIMO   OF  CONORBSSIONAL  RECORD 

EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
senator.  Repreaentatlve,  or  Delegate,  eitracts 
from  the  CoMoaasaioml,  Racoas.  the  person 
onlerlng  the  same  paving  the  ooat  thereof 
(OB.  Code,  UUe  44,  SM.  I»,  p.  l»42) . 


CONORES8IOHAI.  DIBECTORT 

The  Public  Prlnt«r,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
•ipenaea  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Dlractory.  Ho  sale  ahaU  be  made 
on  credit  (O.8.  Code.  Utla  44,  aec.  160.  p. 
I»3»). 

CRANOS  OF  REBlDDtCI 

Senators.  KepreaenUUves,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  tnelr  residences  win  pleaae 
give  InformaUon  thereof  to  the  Oovermnent 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  BxooaD, 


TW  SarcTMHC  Tnatpait  Race 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  wssHiNOrow 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  febmary  t,  1967 

Mr.  MAONDSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  vlslUsd  the  Soviet  Union  last  fall, 
I  Inquired  about  the  status  of  their  super- 
sonic transport  development.  Although 
the  Russians  would  not  allow  me  to  In- 
spect their  development,  of  course.  It  was 
dear  to  all  of  us  that  they  were  proceed- 
ing with  this  program  and  would  prob- 
ably fly  a  supersonic  trarusport  long  be- 
fore the  Onlted  States  had  one  In  the 
air,  even  though  we  proceeded  promptly 
and  adequately  In  this  field. 

Their  present  plans  are  to  fly  a  super- 
sonic transport,  probably  Into  Kennedy 
Airport,  now  that  the  Moscow-London- 
New  York  run  has  been  opened — ^prob- 
ably in  early  1968,  AU  the  evidence 
points  to  that.  I  am  sure  they  want  to 
show  their  knowledge  and  technology 
and  their  energies  in  the  field  of  air 
superiority. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  Look  magazine,  Mr. 
Najeeb  Ralaby,  former  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  has  written 
an  article  on  this  subject  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed  In 
the  Rxcoio. 

Mr.  Halaby.  In  this  article,  points  to 
our  lagging  program,  I  believe  that  Sen- 
ators will  read  the  article  »1th  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  because  Mr.  Halaby  Is  a 
man  who  knows  this  field  and  has  had 
close  contact  with  not  only  the  French 
and  British  Concorde,  which  we  do  know 
about,  but  also  with  the  work  on  the 
supersonic  transport. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricokd. 
as  follows: 
Wnx  RuastA  Wm  -rua  SST  Racc? — ^Tms  Rtis- 

BiANS  Nrao  A  SopaasoMic  TaAnsPoar  and 

PaoBABLT  Wax  Flt  Orca  Fiaar,  Sats  ths 

Mah  Who  Bkaoo  Ooa  LACcmG  SST  Pao- 

CBAM 

(By  Najeeb  Halaby  aa  told  tA  Ben  Koclvar) 
When  Najeeb  Halaby  was  a  t7.S.  Navy  teat 
pilot  during  World  War  H.  he  studied  Rua- 
slan.  hoping  to  become  naval  attach^  at  our 
embassy  In  Uoacow.  That  never  happened. 
But  when  he  becama  head  of  our  Federal 
Avlauon  Agency,  ha  was  sent  to  the  Soviet 
Union  twice  to  negoUata  for  airline  aervlca 
between  the  two  naUona.  He  Is  now  senior 
vice-prealdent  for  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways. These  eachangea  with  the  Ruastans 
and  hia  experience  aa  head  of  our  SST  pro- 
gram put  him  In  an  Ideal  poaltlon  bo  answer 
the  questions  that  Look  aaked  him  la  this 
exclusive  Interview. 

QueaUon.  Could  th«  Ruaalana  haw  the 
fint  Buperaonic  transport? 

Answer.  Any  tuna  the  Busalans  wish  ta 
put  a  paaaenger  pod  In  on*  of  their  aupar- 
•onle  booibefB  and  Sy  tbair  laadara  to  a 
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politically  Important  »pot.  they  could  do  •<>. 
Back  Ln  IBOl,  w«  anticipated  tbat  Pretnler 
KhnuhcbcT  nUgbt  maka  aucb  k  spectaciUar 
night  from  Ucwcow  to  Nev  Delhi  or  Peking, 
oc  even  London  or  Paris,  to  demonetrate  their 
t«chnologlcai  progrus.  We  could  have  done 
the  same  thing.  In  fact,  there  waa  a  pro- 
poaal.  when  I  came  Into  office  in  the  sprloig 
of  l»61  aa  President  Kennedy'!  adminlatra- 
tor  of  the  FMeral  Aviation  Agency,  for  Coa- 
vair  to  modify  one  of  our  supersonic  delta- 
wing  B-68  Hustler  bomben  as  a  Special  Air 
MlBdoo  plane. 

QuesUon :  What  U  the  present  SST  sched- 
ule? 

Answer.  The  first  planned  US.  flight  In 
1971  la  the  last  of  four.  The  French  expect 
to  fly  the  flrst  prototype  test  Concorde  on 
February  28.  1B«8.  A  few  months  l»ter,  the 
BiitUb  will  Qy  their  Identical  model  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

At  the  moment,  there  la  quite  a  bit  of 
evidence  that  Uu  ftusalana  will  fly  their 
Tupolev  144  first.  During  a  recent  visit  by 
French  technicians,  designer  Andrei  Tupolev 
aald  hi*  Tu-144  would  be  airborne  "somewhat 
before"  the  Concorde. 

We  know  that  the  Kuinetaov  144,  which 
Is  the  power-plant  designation.  La  operating 
on  the  teit  itand  at  TsAOI.  the  Soviet  Aero- 
nautical Research  InsUtute.  about  35  mUes 
ouMlde  of  Moscow.  More  than  a  thousand 
test  houra  have  been  conducted  to  date. 
ThU  fan-Jet  engine  is  rated  at  about  3S.000 
pound!  of  thrust,  and  with  the  afterburner, 
about  35.000  pounds.  It  is  designed  for  their 
delta-wing  airplane,  quite  similar  in  shape  to 
the  Concorde  and  our  rejected  Lockheed  3000 
supersonic  proposal.  A  full-scale  mock-up 
that  prospective  passengers  are  trying  haa 
been  seen  at  T^AGI.  I  think  the  Ruaslazu 
plan  their  flrst  flight  for  next  winter  and 
commercial  service  throe  year*  later. 
Question.  Hare  you  teen  HT 
Answer.  X  have  not.  But  British  and 
French  technicians  recently  visited  It.  De- 
signed for  386.600  pounds  takeoff  grosa 
weight,  it  Is  slightly  smaUer  than  the  Con- 
corde and  about  half  the  weight  of  Boeing's 
winning  swing-wing  SST.  It  seata  121  pas- 
sengera  four  and  five  abreast.  Designer 
Tupolev  predicts  ^>eed  of  1.&50  mph  at  65.000 
feet  altitude.  Uka  all  other  supersonics.  It 
baa  a  droop  snoot,  witb  a  needle  nose  for 
highspeed  cnilae  flight  and  a  lowered,  vlsor- 
llke  arrangement  for  landing  and  takeoff. 
They  will  have  three  In  the  cockpit  and  four 
or  more  flight  attendanta. 

Question.  Do  the  Russians  have  the  tndus' 
trial  ccpability  for  the  SST? 

Answer.  They  can  do  anything  they  place 
at  the  highest  priority. 

They  have,  as  we  do,  a  limited  number  of 
aclentlsta.  aeronautical  engineers,  metaUur- 
glcaJ  engineers.  They,  like  us.  cannot  do 
everything  at  once,  fllllng  all  of  their  military 
and  civil  desires.  Second,  they  see  in  both 
the  BrltlBh -French  effort  and  the  American 
effort  a  challenge  in  an  area  of  transport  and 
communications.  For  world  communism, 
this  Is  an  area  of  very  important  activity. 

Third,  they  have  not  had  a  great  succeaa 
with  their  long-range  subsonic  transport, 
the  Ilyushin  62.  which  Is  not  yet  In  scheduled 
service:  and  in  conversation  with  the  Bua- 
•laBS,  I  learned  they  would  like  to  recover 
with  a  resounding  victory. 

Finally,  the  Russians  appear  quite  ad- 
vanced IB  fabrlcaUng  meuis  including  ti- 
tanium, particularly  in  engines,  and  are  de- 
Ttioplng  large  prevea.     In  fact,  they  have  a 


7S.000-pound  press  that  can  nuke  very  ooca* 

plex  aluminum  extrusions. 

Questloo.  When  did  the  BHtith.  and  French 
people  see  the  mock-up? 

Answer.  I  think  an  Imporunt  visit  wu 
October  196&.  A  French  delegatloq  of  about 
30  aeronautical  experu  spent  about  three 
weeks  in  Moscow,  TuAOI.  Kharkov  and  other 
places.  The  French  and  Ruslsana  have  ex- 
changed visits  in  technical  areas  a  number 
of  times,  the  last  one  Involving  groups  of 
military  and  Journalists  last  spring. 

I  took  part  in  discussions  with  them  at 
the  Paris  Air  Show  during  June  of  1965. 
Prtotto  that.  I  visited  them  at  the  direction 
of  Prealdent  Johnson  in  1963.  My  predecessor 
at  FAA.  Gen.  Elwood  R-  Quesada.  took  a  group 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  spring  of  1B6Q. 

Question.  The  Concorde  is  in  the  I,4O0- 
mite-an-hour  area;  the  American  SST  U  in 
the  j.800-tt>-2.0C0-mile-an-hour  area.  What 
speed  do  you  think  the  Russian  SST  tciU 
have? 

Answer.  About  1,500  mph.  The  British. 
French  and  Russians  are  pressing  the 
strength  and  durability  of  aluminum  to  Its 
upper  limits,  and  they  have  scaled  their 
airplanea  to  that  speed,  approximately  Macb 
2.3 

Question.  Does  that  mean  that  this  air- 
plane icill  use  titanium  in  tfie  engines  and 
aluminum  for  the  frame? 

Answer.  Both  the  Concorde  and  the  Titpo- 
tev  144  will  have  some  titanium  in  the  en- 
ginea  and  in  the  airframe.  In  the  airframe, 
the  titanium  will  be  around  the  very  hot 
parts,  such  as  the  exhaust  In  the  engine,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  hottest  parts  at  the 
leading  edge  of  the  wing.  Bven  now  Ln  our 
supersonic  aircraft,  such  a*  the  North  Ameri- 
can XB-70  and  the  McDonnell  F-4H.  there 
are  titanium  sections  In  the  airplane.  The 
Lockheed  SR-71  and  the  two  American  SST 
projKWale  are  all-tltanlum. 

Question.  Do  the  Russians  have  any  super- 
sonic  bomber  that  they  could  convert  di- 
rectly to  a  commercial  transport  as  they  dtd 
for  their  fir»t  jet  airlines,  the  Tu-104? 

Answer.  No,  they  do  not.  It  would  be 
much  more  like  our  building  space  in  what 
would  be  the  bomb  bay  and  electronic  com- 
partment in  the  B-Se  -.  .  .  a  few  aeau.  It 
would  never  t>e  economical  to  do  thla. 

Question.  Would  there  be  ony  value  in 
having  a  smaller  supersonic  airplane? 

Answer.  Well,  ultimately,  after  supersonic 
commercial-Qlght  aafety.  economy  and  pub- 
lic acceptance  have  been  fully  demonstrated. 
This  will  probsbly  be  in  the  mld-70a  There 
will  be  at  least  two  versions  of  supersonic 
transports.  One  will  be  for  long-range  inter- 
continental runs  of  about  3.500  and  4.500 
miles.  And  the  second  vrlll  be  the  medium 
range,  from  l.OOO  to  3.500  miles.  This  Is  the 
way  the  world's  route  structures  occur. 

Question.  Considering  the  time  it  takea 
for  takeoff,  climb  and  landing,  is  there  any 
value  in  a  t ^O-mile-range  supersonic  air- 
plane? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  that  there'd  be  any 
value  in  an  airplane  designed  for  c^tlmtun 
performance  at  1,000  miles.  The  best  per- 
formance on  a  theoretical  chart  Is  about  3-S 
Mach  at  around  5,000  mliea.  The  next  air- 
plane, the  hyperaonlc  tratuport  will  have  a 
speed  of  Mach  fl  to  B.  and  range  about  8.000 
miles.  The  baUlsUc  transport  will  be  even 
taster. 

Question.  You've  been  negotiating  with 
the  Russians  on  a  Ruasia-Vnitad  States  air- 
line  servioe  that,  optimistioaOg,  might  start 
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Kmttime  In  IMT.  CwU  ««  KysUm  M- 
n-»JttM  IftU  •ercice  ^th  >n  S5T7 

Aniww.  WltH  peopl.  M  ™«*^i'  "  '?• 
BuMl»n  («lmlcUo.  ioH  «>•  A«roaot  open- 
tor.  I  wmiia  ml.  out  netting  «.  ImpOMlBle. 
But!  Uilnk  they  wUl  not  Introduc.  the  su- 
personic before  1»70.  -.-_„ 

Que.Oon.  Do  you  think  «*e  wnlc  boom 
v!«l  fMJrtc<  1»K  SST  to  tu«  OMT  Jar»e  bofliei 

o/  voter"  ?  .      . 

AMwer.  PoeaJblj.  UnleM  the  mMUIJctur- 
„.  »nd  the  oper»too  ftnd  the  ">"« J" JJ" 
problem  oC  the  tonic  boom,  it  oould  be  >«n- 
ned  oi7er  peju  ot  Weetem  Burope  MMl  the 
United   8t*tes.  ^     ^   ,^^ 

Quertlon.  WKat  can  be  ioM  "bout  fHe 
boom? 

Ahiwer.  DUtanM.  detour  and  deel»n.  Flret, 
dleluee  from  the  public.  ThU  would  be  «o. 
eomplUhed  by  Tarr-hlgh-alOtude  cruWng. 
twtoithe  current  le^el  of  30.000  to  35.000  teet. 
Beoood  would  be  to  detour  around  nolM- 
MUlUn  areaa.  One  good  thing  about  the 
•oDlo  boom  la  that  It  doeen't  octur  at  the  air- 
port,  where  the  ooogeeted  population  U  lo- 
oted. It  Itart.  between  150  and  »0  ^l« 
out  a«  the  airplane  acceleratee  through  Uie 
speed  of  lound  on  lU  way  to  crulHog  alti- 
tude. The  third  approach  le  by  design. 
There  are  tome  ingenious  ways  of  shi-plng  the 
ilrplane  and  locaUng  Its  engines  so  that  the 
sonic  boom  Is  lessened. 

QueeUon.  Do  »oii  »aw  an»  reason  to  be- 
Ite«  that  (Ae  BusMn  SST  Mmld  b.  I'M  sa/e 
than  an  AmerUMn  or  the  French  or  BritiJh? 
Answer.  The  Russians'  air-safety  statistics 
ire  not  published.  They  are  not  members  of 
the  International  CItU  ArUUon  Organisa- 
tion and  we  can  only  speculate  as  to  their 
record  I  bar.  Bown  Aeroflot.  ta  have  many 
Americana.  It  la  the  world's  largeat  airline 
in  numbers  of  aircraft  and  In  route  mileage. 
It  also  muat  be  one  of  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing airlines.  In  19«6.  AeroOot  reported  33.0 
billion  passenger  mUsa  compared  to  193  bU- 
Uon  In  l»a4.  Of  course.  Oils  Includes  all  8o- 
Ttrt  avlaUon  except  military.  Present  routes 
ire  within  the  Sorlet  Union,  down  to  the 
Middle  Baat.  acroae  Western  Europe  to  Lon- 
don, orer  the  Atlantic  to  Montreal,  down 
along  OUT  coast  to  Havana  and  out  to  Siberia 
and  Red  China. 

The  Russians  have  capable  pilots,  very  well- 
pcovcn  manufacturers,  good'  airplanes  and 
power  plant*.  Their  electronics  and  Instru- 
menu  are  behind.  They  are  actively  seeking 
to  Import  and  Ucense  theee  for  manufacture 
tn  the  UjBS.B  Without  any  accident  data. 
we  can  only  believe  that  their  safety  record 
U  prohably  similar  to  that  of  other  airlines 
Around  the  world. 

Question.  Do  »oii  /eel  «h*t  «h«  Bussfans 
iciU  try  «o  sell  fhelr  SST  to  countries  out- 
tUle  the  Soviet  bloc' 

Answer.  At  the  last  Paris  Air  Show,  they 
had  over  a  hundred  salesmen  and  exhibitors. 
They  dlspUyed  their  very  large  military  logU- 
Ua  airplane,  the  iniancK  21.  their  new  tur- 
boprop, the  An-34.  similar  lo  our  F-37.  a 
whole  family  of  rotary-wing  aircraft— Includ- 
Inn  a  flying  crane  that  held.  muigarooUte  un- 
dn  Its  belly,  a  bus  with  seau  for  M  paasen- 
aers  and  theL-  reguUr  line  of  the  Tupolev 
series  for  short-to-medlum -range  aircraft. 

My  hunch  is  that,  because  of  lu  own  Urge, 
long-range  structure.  Aeroflot  would  get  all 
altb*  early  rupoler  144t.  The  next  recipi- 
ents might  be  other  Communist  carriers  such 
ss  the  Ctechoelovat  Airline.  So  far.  the  sale 
of  Soviet  abrcraft  in  competition  with  British. 
French  and  American  producu  has  been 
negligible- 
Question.  Has  If  occurred  at  all? 
juiawer.  Tee.  Several  heUoopters.  the 
11^14  the  Ilr-18  and  the  An-M  planes  have 
been  'parehased  by  airlines  lo  the  Middle 
Baat  and  Africa.  Of  course,  the  terms  for 
sals  of  the  Bovlet  aircraft  have  been  un- 
usually favorable  to  the  customer,  particu- 
larly for  other  Oommunlst  countries.    I  dont 


beUeve    that    any    Western    oountrlee   have 
bougbt  any  Soviet  aircraft. 

Question.  Hare  any  o/  our  componlat  been 
inritei  lo  see  SoiHel  deuelopmenfef 

Answer  T^  my  knowledge  no  American  haa 
visited  the  Soviet  SST  research-development 
or  manufacturing  enterprise*.  Al>4.  In  Wm. 
no  repr»enuuv«  of  the  Soviet  Union  hae 
vlslt«I  Lockheed  or  Boeing  or  our  SST  manu- 
facturing and  reeearch  sites.  

Question.  We  nave  a  modes!  running  (n- 
ferehanje  of  scienll/lc  m/ormatlon  uMIh  the 
BusJians  on  communications  and  meothcr 
satellites,  tt  thtrt  anything  like  that  In  the 
lleld  o/ arlatton? 

Answer.  The  reUtlonshlp  between  Aeroflot, 
the  Soviet  naOonal-Oag  carrier,  and  Pan 
-American  World  Airways  and  the  Pederal 
Aviation  Agency  baa  been  cooperaUv.  and 
candid.  There  have  been  two  tuu  vlslU  by 
the  PAA  to  Moecow.  In  1980  and  again  In 
nea  The  Buaalans  have  visited  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  on  several  occaalons.  and 
from  time  to  time,  there  have  been  visits 
such  as  Vice-President  Nixon's  celebrated 
one  to  the  fair  in  Moscow.  In  fact,  on  that 
occasion,  the  first  real  discussions  of  an  ex- 
change of  nights  between  Mo«»w  and  Hew 
York  were  InlUated.  ,__j 

QueaUon.  Becenlly.  a  naturallaed  Ameri- 
can Vladimir  KaMn-Jfomare*.  was  arrested 
bv  Cxech  poltce  /rom  an  Aero/lot  plane  that 
mode  an  unscheduled  landlnj  at  l>rai;ue.  In 
another  incident.  American  so/ely  inspeclorj 
icere  not  alloiccd  lo  i^Ull  the  crash  tcene  o/  a 
Pan  Am  jet  /reijhter  in  last  Oermany,  al- 
thoush  the  plane  ujas  loler  cut  apart  and 
shipped  orer  the  line.  Could  these  etientl 
aject  operation  o/  air  serrioe  that  wouM 
start  this  year? 
Answer.  Possibly. 

Question.  Moup.  if  the  Bussions  start  tem- 
ina  the  United  Stoles,  uwuld  there  be  any 
reauirement  that  their  aircra/t  meet  Amert- 
con  sa/ely  standards  o/  monu/acture  end 
operating  techniijues' 

Answer  ThU  U  a  very  dimcult  and  touchy 
question,  united  States  and  BrlUsh  air- 
worthiness expert*  have,  over  many  years, 
exchanged  standards  of  safety  and  adopted 
the  general  procedures  and  test*  and  spocl- 
Ocatlons  regarding  the  safety  of  alrplanM. 
engines.  Instrumenu  and  even  pilots.  The 
same  U  generally  true  of  the  French.  ItaUan, 
Swedish.  Oerman  and  Japanese. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  whoUy 
new  sltuaoon  la  faced.  But  because  the 
airplane*  that  the  Russians  have  Indicated 
they  would  operate  have  been  In  service  for 
rears  over  Western  European  countries,  my 
ImprtMlon  U  that  the  Federal  Government 
wlU  permit  their  operation.  They  will  aUo 
have  to  meet  local  requlremenu.  such  as 
noise  standards  of  the  New  York  Port  Au- 

""SiStlon.  To  achieve  this  Interchange, 
would  we  compromlae  our  desire  to  Inspect 
their  airplane*? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  that  any  compromise 
would  be  permitted,  and  I  suppose  If  the 
Rusalans  found  that  we  were  operating  un- 
safely they  would  correct  us;  slmUarly.  we 
would  correct  them  quite  candidly.  In  fact, 
in  our  dlscusalon*  with  the  Russians  In 
December.  19«S.  they  podnted  out  several 
respects  In  which  they  believed  their  stand- 
ards particularly  of  strength  of  the  aircraft, 
were  somewhat  more  rlgorotu  and  higher 
than  ours. 

Question.  Do  you  think  they  will  buUd 
more  than  one  flrst  test  model  of  the  SST7 
Answer.  The  most  desirable  number  In  the 
American  experience  U  three;  two  for  flying 
and  one  for  static  teaU.  The  more  available, 
the  sooner  the  necessary  experience  U  gained, 
and  the  safer  and  better  the  product  U. 

Question.  Would  you  have  any  gues*  a*  to 

what   their   prototype*   might   eoatf     w«T'« 

talkttg  about  ours  coating  up  to  two  blUlon 

dollars. 

Ansvrer.  There  U  no  oompwabla  baaU  for 


satlmating  the  ooat  at  any  Soviet  develop- 
ment. A.  to  the  purchase  price  foe  a  nis- 
tomer  In  dollars,  that  can  only  be  the  wIldMt 
sort  of  lue**  The  Soviet  Government  win 
set  the  price.  When  I  talked  to  Minister  ol 
Clvu  Aviation  Yevgeny  Loglnov.  'hlj' '"J"; 
Uve  of  Aeroflot.  In  the  winter  of  1963.  I  asked 
him  why  be  wished  to  fly  to  the  United 
State*,  and  he  said  "For  proOts  "  I  believe 
he  meant  the  prestige  of  adding  the  United 
States  to  Aeroflot-s  worldwide  system  of 
routea.  plus  the  earning  of  scarce  dollars 
which  the  soviet  Union  needs  to  Import 
criucal  producu  as  weU  a*  revenue  for  hu 
airline. 

They  use  the  word  proflt.  in  other  words, 
m  a  broader.  1ms  commercial  way  (han  we 
do  In  actual  dollar  terms.  I  would  guess 
that  they  would  price  It  somewhat  below  the 
Concorde,  which   u  about   IIS  million  per 

""I'do  not  believe  that  this  Soviet  TU-144. 
being  half  the  s«*  and  70  percent  of  the 
speed  of  the  US.  BST.  would  approach  our 
estimated  price  of  We  million  each. 

QuesUon.  Do  you  think  that  their  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport  U  primarily 
for  propaganda? 

Answer.  I  believe  It  Is  one  reason. 
However,  other  very  strong  factors  are  the 
long  reaches  of  communum  from  lU  base  In 
Moscow.  I  tried  to  go  acroes  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  In  1931.  From  Moscow  to 
Vladlvoetok  was  814  days.  Today.  In  the 
turboprop  Tupoler  IK.  the  trip  takes  one 
full  day.  Their  route*  from  Moscow  to  Pe- 
king from  Moscow  to  Havana,  are  very  long 
The  supersonic  transport  promises  to  be  the 
greatest,  the  most  efllclent.  most  productive 
long-rang*  transport  In  hUtory,  so  they  have 
a  b*alc  Communlat  communication  need  for 

Aeroflot.  under  the  very  effective,  very  able 
leadelahlp  of  Minuter  Loglnov.  U  uylng  to  be 
a  sound  commercUl  competitor  along  the 
world's  air  route*,  and  they  want  to  do  a 
superior  Job  of  flying  passengers  and  freight 
around  the  world. 

The  supersonic  transport  Is  not  Just  a  tecn- 
nologlcal  tour  de  force  First.  Its  a  Ume 
kUlef  The  businessman  In  CallfornU  who 
now  takes  six  OlghU  a  year  from  Los  Angeles 
to  PsiU  would  save  two  full  weeks  per  year 
If  the  supersonic  were  avaUable.  Those  two 
weeks  are  extremely  valuable  to  him  and  his 

'  SeroSd.  It  presses  forward  our  technology. 
It  Unt  Just  in  the  space  Held  or  the  huclear- 
energy  fleld  that  we  need  to  preea  forward.  It  s 
in  the  aeronautical  fleld  as  well,  which  has 
direct  commercial  beneflu  to  our  society 

we  have  long  exported  a  billion-  to  two- 
bllllon  dollars  worth  of  aeronautical  producu 
a  year.  If  we  had  to  buy  all  of  our  superJeU 
and  supetKinlc  JeU  abroad.  It  would  cost  us 
*n  the^er  of  flfty  to  suty  billion  dollar. 
in  foreign  exchange  between  now  and.  say^ 
1990:  whereas  If  we  build  the  best  superjet 
and  the  supersonic  and  sell  most  of  them 
abroad  we  would  reverse  that  trend. 

Question.  The  British  and  Busslans  icere 
(Irjt  to  hare  jet  alrllnerj,  and  ve  icere  la>t 
ret  there  are  more  American  (f<  ••;";''■  •", 
use  around  the  irorUt.  Do  you  think  the  post 
icill  repeat  ilael/f 

Answer  This  could  deflnltely  happen 
Our  Ooremment  made  a  bijr  point  o/  Ky- 
ino  th«<  there  is  no  militarv  requirement  /or 
the  juperjonic  transport.  .  .  Tet.  we  al- 
ready have  flying  a  military  Mach  S  airplane, 
tt.  XB-70.  aid  tte  YF-llA.  Mach  S  «»tahlum 
alrpune  which  holds  tte  world  speed  and 
altitude  records.  We  are  aUo  producing  tts 
F-lll    a  Mach  3.5  flghter-bomber. 

Question.  In  other  Kords.  you  /eel  there  is 
a  «m/u«ion  in  ichat  »e  are  sayin«  tnd  Khat 
uie  are  dolna?  ._    ^ 

Answer.  No.  w.  are  puahlng  military  MKh 
t  flight,  and  now  w«  are  *bom  to  pu"^  f" 
comSierclal  Mach  ».T  flight.  The«i  alrUnwa 
may  well  be  used  In  future  Presidential  and 
defirr**  missions. 
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Question.  Are  the  Atu^fsfw  maintaining 
tchedule*  at  well  oi  Western  carriert? 

Answer.  My  own  experitncv  U  that  evan 
tn  the  last  tlire«  yeaun.  I've  e«en  progreaa  In 
their  operation  and  regard  them  aa  a  for- 
midable competitor  alone  the  world  air 
routea. 

I  alao  aae  In  the  Communlat  world  the 
greateat  unt«pp«d  market  for  American  air- 
line servlCM-  The  ar«a  from  Ea£t  Berlin  to 
Warsaw  to  Moacow.  soutbeaat  to  Taahkent. 
out  acroM  SlberU  to  VladiTo«tok.  then  aouth 
to  Peklns  and  Sb&nghai  is  the  next  frontier 
for  American  commercial  aviation  to  develop. 

We  want  very  much  to  lee  the  airplane 
(ulflU  ita  natural  role  of  linking  safety,  eco- 
nomically, competulTCly  and  peaceably  all 
the  peoplea  and  producta  of  the  world.  Here 
U  a  chaUenge  worthy  of  the  airmen  of  the 
future. 


EttplojM  M«rale  SaffftM  a  Bit?  JasI 
GoMs  WboM  FabU  Th«t  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  Ttacnrta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BIPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  t,  1967 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  our  colleagues  were 
not  In  WaaWnjrton  on  December  7.  1966, 
when  an  unusually  humorous  column 
appeared  In  the  Federal  Spotlight  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  Mr.  Joe 
Toung.  one  of  the  best  friends  Federal 
employees  have  in  the  press,  attempted 
to  reveal  through  humor  the  hopeless 
situation  In  which  employees  find  them- 
selves today. 

As  I  believe  aU  will  benefit  from  read- 
ing Mr.  Yotms's  wort,  I  am  pleased  to 
Insert  It  In  full  In  this  Recokd. 
The  article  follows: 

Tn    FOCRAL    SPOTLtOKT:     EMPtOTBZ    MOEALS 

Saccino  a  Brr?  Just  Gtrkss  Whose  PAm,T 

That  la 

<By  Joseph  Toung) 

Q.  Oood  afternoon,  air.  Aa  a  top  ofBclal 
of  the  CWU  Service  Cocnmlaaton.  are  you  con- 
cerned about  reporta  at>out  employe  unreat 
In  government? 

A.  What  unraat?  Preatdent  Johnson  haa 
been  vitally  oonoemed  with  Improving  the 
morale  and  the  eaprlt  de  corpa  of  federal 
employes. 

Q.  But  what  about  Invmaiona  of  employee' 
privacy,  and  preaourea  to  make  them  ikin- 
trlbute   to   aavtnga   tXMida   drlvaa.  .  .  . 

A  Prealdent  Johnson  haa  appointed  caraer- 
Uta  to  some  ezecuUve  )obs  hitherto  Oiled  by 
political  appolnteea. 

Q.  And  queaUoonalrea  that  require  em- 
ployee to  list  their  racial  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds? 

A.  He  haa  alao  appointed  women  to  aome 
keyjoba. 

Q.  And  requiring  employes,  even  aome  tn 
)oba  aa  low  aa  Grade  3.  to  list  all  their  finan- 
cial holdings  and  thoae  of  members  of  their 
famlUea.  And  forcing  employea  to  Join  their 
local  PTA  and  community  and  political 
actlviclca.  .  .  . 

A.  The  Prealdeot  tiaa  alao  act  up  a  Ulent 
pool  for  super-grade  employee. 

Q.  Well,  employea  seem  to  ^  tmhappy 
about  the  3.0  percent  pay  raise  they  got  this 
year.  They  feel  the  Praaldent  was  out  of  Una 
In  holding  them  to  thla  amount  when  em- 
ployea tn  the  private  aector  got  conalderably 
more. 

A.  When  Prealdent  Johnson  was  8en*te 
majoilty  leader,  he  alwaya  acheduled  federal 


pay  raise  bllla  for  prompt  acUon — well,  al- 
most alwaya,  be  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Prealdent's  veto  of 
the  life  insurance  \M1  tielpcd  employes 
morale? 

A.  No  employe  thM  we  know  of  wrote  the 
President  to  complain  and  algned  his  nune. 

Q.  "nien  you  would  say  that  federm!  em- 
ployes never  bad  It  ao  good. 

A.  AbaoluUly. 

Q.  Then  why  are  political  experU  saying 
that  many  federal  and  poat«I  workers  voted 
Republican  this  year? 

A.  That's  what  our  Hatch  Act  Inveatlga- 
tors  are  looking  into. 

Q.  What  about  employea  l>elng  asked  in- 
timate questiona  about  their  sex  Uvea? 

A.  Speaking  of  aez.  President  Johnson 
has  ^pointed  a  woman  aa  peraonnel  director 
of  a  top  government  agency. 

Q.  What  at»ut  the  chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  "wearing  two  hats"  In 
also  Iwlng  chief  political  talent  scout  for  the 
Prealdent?  Is  {his  good  for  the  career  sys- 
tem? 

A.  Mr.  Macy  aays  It'a  good. 

Q.  What  about  the  Ervtn  bill? 

A.  What    bin? 

Q.  The  one  aponsored  by  Sen.  Ebvin- — 
to  give  federal  emplpyea  a  bill  of  rlghu  to 
protect  their  rights  af^nst  unwarranted  in- 
vasion of  their  privacy? 

A.  Oh.  no  one  favors  that  bill 

Q.  WeU.  all  the  government  employe  un- 
ions testified  unantmotialy  in  favor  of  tt. 

A.  They  didn't  understand  the  provisions 
In  the  bUl. 

Q.  What  about  aU  the  documented  evi- 
dence uncovered  by  the  Ervin  committee  and 
also  presented  by  government  employe  lead- 
ers on  invasion  of  privacy? 

A.  Oh.  aU  theae  coses  were  the  result  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployes. Agency  offlciala  wouldn't  hurt  a  By. 
The  employes  are  Juat  supersensiUve.  that'a 
all. 

Q.  What  do  you  ttilnk  wlU  happen  to  the 
Ervin  bill  next  year? 

A.  Oh.  we're  all  closing  our  ey«s  around 
here  and  hope  that  when  we  open  them  up 
next  year  the  brln  bill  wiU  have  disappeared. 

Q.  Why  isn't  the  Johnson  ad miniat ration 
endonlng  the  pay  comparabllty  principle  of 
the  1962  pay  act  to  place  government  sal- 
aries on  a  parity  with  Industry? 

A.  Prealdent  Johnson  took  a  full  hour  out 
of  his  busy  workday  recently  to  addreaa  the 
Civil  Service  regional  directors  who  were  in 
town  for  a  meeting. 

Q.  What  about  the  administration  curtail- 
ing overtime  in  government  and  trying  to  cir- 
cumvent the  law  by  giving  compensatory 
time  Instead  of  paying  cash? 

A.  Lady  Bird  Is  working  very  closely  with 
government  agencies  to  beautify  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Tbc  4ftk  AuirerMry  of  ProcIaMatioa  of 
Free  Ukraiaiaa  Natioaal  Repabltc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

or  MASSACHiTsrrra 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tnilTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  1, 1967 
Mr.  BROOKE.    Mr.  President.  I  aik 

imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  AppendU  of  the  Racono  the  tert 
of  a  proclamation  issued  January  23, 
1M7.  by  the  dlstlng«lahed  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  His  ExceUeiu^y  John  A. 
Volpe,  marking  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Free  Ukrainian 
National  RepubUc 


There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Thb  Commonwealth  or  Massachitsetts — A 

PaOCLAMATIOH,    1987 

(By  His  Excellency  Jotin  A.  Volpe.  Oovemory 

Whereas,  January  twenty-second  of  this 
year  marlta  the  Forty-Ninth  Anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Free  Ukranlan  National 
Republic,  and 

Whereaa.  The  year  1067  marks  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  a  network 
of  national  independent  republlca  In  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  which  were  later  de- 
stroyed by  Communist  Russian  forces,  and 

Whereaa.  The  love  of  freedom  still  reigns 
In  the  bearu  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  and 
enables  them  to  oppose  with  fierce  determi- 
nation the  oppression  of  Russian  Communiat 
domination,  and 

Whereas.  AU  freedom -loving  people  )oln  In 
sympathy  with  the  thousands  ot  American 
people  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  abhorrence 
of  the  Communut  terror  and  repression  di- 
rected against  those  intellectuals  in  the  en- 
slaved Ukraine  who  have  struggled  Sot  free- 
dom of  expression  for  the  Ukrainian  culture, 
and 

Whereas.  This  year  on  January  twenty- 
second,  thousands  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  in  tills  Commonwealth  aiul  across 
the  nation  wlU  pay  tribute  to  the  heroic 
struggle  of  those  enslaved  m  the  Ukraine. 
Ihua  enhancing  their  aspiraUons  for  freedom 
and  Justice; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Uaaaacbuaetta.  do 
herebv  proclaim  January  43. 1967.  as  'Ukialn- 
isn  Independence  Day-  and  urge  all  cltiaena 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  appcoprUte 
recognition  of  thia  ot>servance. 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber  In  Boston, 
this  tenth  day  of  January,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  tbouaaiid  nine  hundred  and  suty- 
seven.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
$Ute«  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety  first. 

JOHK   A.   VOLVK. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Govwtoot: 

Ksniv  H.  W«TK. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonicea/f^. 


Seafarcri  AchicTcncat  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REli«ARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   KKW    TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

WednesittV,  Febmary  i,  l>S7 
Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Seataren  Log.  the  ofllclal  organ  of  the 
Seafarers  International  Union,  contains 
In  Its  January  «.  1967.  issue  two  articles 
which  axe.  In  effect,  an  achievement  re- 
port on  a  most  unique  trade  union  school. 
The  articles  were  written  by  Paul  HaU. 
president  of  the  Seafarers  International 
Onion,  and  Raymond  T.  McKay,  presi- 
dent. District  2.  Marine  Engineers  Bene- 
ficial Association,  SIU. 

Last  year  our  Nation  was  confronted 
with  a  serious  shortage  of  licensed  ma- 
rine engineers  to  man  the  vessels  re- 
quired to  transport  supplies  and  material 
for  American  and  allied  operations  In 
Vietnam.  To  correct  this  situation  and 
to  Insure  that  these  needed  vessels  sailed, 
the  Seafarers  International  Union  and 
District  2,  Marine  Englneera  Benefldal 
Association,  established  a  jointly  oper- 
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at«J  Ucense  timlntag  and  upgrxtog  pro- 
^a  to  produce  quallfled  marine  en- 
lin^rs.  known  as  the  School  of  Marine 

^•mTp'^rSlnun  h«  managed  to  provide 
the  trained  engineers  necessary  to  we 
with  this  transport  crisis.  It  has  also 
helped  prepare  this  district  for  future 
peacetime  requirements. 

The  success  of  this  program  can  be 
easily  measured.  One  hundred  and 
riihty-elght  men  have  completed  the 
^"^g^m  "without  undue  «"-= 'Jlj^l^' 
rijp  to  themselves  and  their  famlllra. 
Admuonally.  all  contracted  vessels  sailed 
without  a  single  delay. 

Mr.  HaU  and  Mr.  McKay  are  to  be 
commended  on  their  acumen  In  making 
Staschool  possible.  This  U  but  another 
Saunple  of  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Hall  and 
Ss^anliaUon  to  meet  the  needs  of  tWs 
Nation,  not  only  during  times  of  war  but 
In  peacetime. 

The  articles  follow. 

{mm  tbe  BtaSutn  Log.  Jan.  B.  19«il 

;°^u,  Umo».  AOUW  r»»™"  "" 
D»nUCT  2.  Mamk.  EKOwnms  BwlFiau. 
Assocu-nON 

ACBixvmMWT  arPOBT 
On«  i««ln.  this  u  M  o<»«lon  to  b.  proud 
of  th.  dewnnlniUon  uxi  pertomumM  <rf  aTO 
Bi»mb«r..  In  lM»u>an  OE.  ye»r«ume  113 
8«il»rm  bA.e  obtained  Ucense.  a.  Blilp* 
.ngm«»™  aJWr  pr.l»nng  foe  "lelr  examlna- 
tWM  at  tlie  School  ol  Marine  Knglneermg 
lolnUJ  .pon«.re<l  by  the  BID  and  DlaKlct  2 
MKBA  Many  more  8IU  engine  department 
men  are  preeently  enrolled  In  "■•School. 
recelTlQa  Initructlon  that  will  enable  them 
to  alt  for  their  uctneee  and  to  ««U  a«  engi- 
neering offlccra. 

Thli  unique  aehool  and  what  It  la  accom- 
pllahlng  U  important  to  the  men  t^mMslvM. 
to  the  sru  and  to  the  nation,  rrom  the 
standpoint  of  the  Sealarera  themaelvea.  the 
manner  In  which  they  have  upgraded  them- 
aelvea  la  a  convincing  demonstration  that 
the  fooile  la  etlU  a  major  eource  of  poten- 
tial lloenaod  offlcers.  Prorvlded  with  the  t>ro- 
tscUon  of  the  beneati  they  have  earned  a« 
unlloenaed  Mamen.  the  record  ahowe  that 
men  from  the  focile  can  and  will  obtain 
their  lloenaea  and  perform  credltahly  on  the 
Job. 

The  benefit  to  the  union  a«  s  whole  derlvM 
from  the  fact  that  by  helping  to  tlU  the  need 
foe  UcenMd  engineer*  aboard  American-flag 
,caela.  theee  men  have  enabled  SID-MEBA 
DiMilct  a  JolnUy  contracted  ahlpe  to  con- 
tinue to  lall  on  time. 

And  the  national  Intereat  la  lerved  by  the 
continued  Bailing  on  time  of  thete  shlpa.  par- 
Ucularly  thcae  engaged  In  the  vital  Viet  Nam 
•eellft. 

The  reaponje  to  the  llcen»e  training  pro- 
gram flret  of  Its  Und  to  be  offered  anywhere, 
la  moat  graUfymg.  We  take  epeclal  pride  In 
Uio  mapner  In  which  these  snj  engine  de- 
partment men  have  pertormed  In  echool  and 
subsequently  In  their  new  shipboard  duUoa. 
The  example  of  thoee  who  have  succeaatully 
completed  the  course  should  Inspire  their 
union  brothers  to  also  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  that  this  union  training  program 
affords  to  Bin  members,  their  famUlee  and 
the  nation. 

Finally,  the  Jointly  operated  union  school 
Is  an  example  of  what  trade  union  coopera- 
tion can  accompUBh  and  contribute  In  the 
tntoreatx  of  the  workers  Involved,  and  to  the 
security  of  the  Industry  and  tbs  nation. 
Pam.  Hazx, 
rmumt,  Jn/vsri  /nteniaHOMi  OniOH. 
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A  Uttle  over  a  year  ago.  the  shortage  of 
Ucensed  marine  engineer,  became  more  acuw 
aa  a  result  of  lbs  Impending  breakout  of 
ILi^tbe  Viet  Ham  •«'^'-  •^|^"  » 
MmA.  like  other  union.,  faced  the  PoaalbU- 
Ity  of  delayed  Mtlllngs.  which  poeed  a  threat 
to  the  national  .«rurlty  and  to  the  securUy  ^ 
every  Dutnct  MXBA  member  and  all  other 

'"n^'^iT  January  IMl.  the  picture  ha. 
changed  remarkably  lor  District  3.  BeMU« 
of  the  nicceas  of  our  Joint  training  and  up- 
grading program-and  our  ability  to  provide 
Spportunltle.  for  the  graduate,  of  the  mari- 
U^  icademles-^ur  contracted  ship,  have 
been  able  to  toll  throughout  the  year  with- 
out delays,  and  the  Dnlon  ha.  met  Its  con- 
tractual commitments. 

In  the  relatively  short  period  since  tne 
Scuool  of  Marine  Bnglneerlng  was  eetab- 
ll.hed  15  District  3  members  have  raised 
their  license.,  and  the  flow  of  men  taking 
advantage  of  the  upgrading  program  con- 
tinues At  the  same  time.  11«  SIU  members 
have  obtained  original  license,  under  the  pro- 
gram and  have  Mlled  as  engineers  on  District 

Dls^lct  2  U  proud  that  we  bsve  been  able 
to  provide  a  means  through  which  our  mem- 
ben  can  raUe  their  license,  without  hart- 
ship  to  themMlvcs  and  their  families.  We 
have  also  been  able  to  draw  qualified  unll- 
cen»d  men  from  tbe  SIU  Into  our  ranks  as 
engineers,  enabling  u.  to  cope  with  the  Viet 
Nam  crisis  and  to  prepare  for  our  future 
peacetime  requiremenu  for  new  engineers. 

The  .ucces.  of  thu  program  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  ouuUndlng  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  umonS  deep-sea  membership. 
A  great  deal  of  credit  alK)  belongs  to  the 
quality  of  instruction  offered  by  tbe  School 
of  Marine  Engineering  and  Its  exceptionally 
qualified  SUB.  many  of  whom  are  District  1 
members. 

We  cannot  stop  now.  The  need  for  quali- 
fied engineers  in  all  ratings  will  continue  well 
into  the  future.  Our  Ucense  upgrading  pro- 
gram has  proved  lu  worth.  Bvery  Dlrtrlct  1 
iember  is  urged  to  make  use  of  this  unusual 
opportunity  to  raise  his  licenM. 

RkTMOKD  T.  McKaT, 

PrestUenf,  DUtriet  1,  Marine  Bnginetrt 
Sene/lcial  jtMoetftion. 


OinnUte  Exckaife  Witk  U.S.SJt. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  waaanreroll 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednadav.  February  1.  1967 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  capable  newspaper  in  the  SUte  or 
Washington,  the  Longvlew  Dally  News 
had  a  very  fine  editorial  In  Its  Issue  of 
January  24.  1961.  and  a  good  analysis  on 
the  Issue  of  the  consulate  treaty  which 
will  be  before  the  Senate,  which  was  a 
question  before  the  Senate  last  year,  and 
on  which  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  had  some  hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred, 
entitled  "Consulate  Exchange  Ought  To 
Improve  United  Stales-Russ  RelaUons. 
discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  editorial  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  It  would  Improve  United 
States-Russian  relatloiia.  ...._., 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricono, 
as  follows: 

OONSIIUTX    EXCB.J.M    Odobt    To    iKrxovE 

UNITID     StATM-RUBS     BSUTIOWB 

SeatUe  ha.  M  coMUlata.  and  other  foreign 
government  repreaenUOves,  Portland  ha.  16 
They're  listed  alphabeucsily  m  the  yellow 
pore,  from  Austria  to  Venezuela.  But  there 
kre  none  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclall.i 
Bepubllc  There  are  none  in  any  part  or 
the  country  except  the  Soviet  embassy  in 
Washington  DC.  And  there  are  no  Ameri- 
can consulates  In  Husala  except  our  ambaj- 

«ador  in  Mo«>ow.  

Official,  of  both  countrle.  are  trying  to 
change  thi.  situation  and  get  a  treaty  eetab- 
11^1^  oonsulatee,  but  the  OB.  Senate  1« 
dnuf ng  Its  feet.  It  wont  ratify  the  treaty. 
Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk  testified  Mon- 
day hefor»  a  Senate  committee  In  this  years 
go-round.  . 

Arguments  against  such  a  treaty  atroB.  the 
espionage  angle.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  says  Buaslan  con.ulates  apread  acroat 
the  country  would  make  counterespionage 
work  of  his  agenu  much  more  complicated, 
that  the  Communuts  would  have  an  easier 
Job  infiltrating  labor  union.,  student  groups, 
and  BO  on. 

But  would  117  Is  such  a  reaction  prl- 
marUy  one  of  fear?  Communists  aren't  get- 
ting very  far  in  this  country,  despite  what 
Bome  alarmiit.  print  and  broadcast  Labor 
unions  have  learned  that  organised  labor  is 
one  ol  the  first  casualOe.  after  a  Communl..t 
takeover.  The  Communist  reasoning  1b 
■Now  that  the  people'  are  m  control,  tbe 
need  for  unions  IS  gone."  Unions  aren't  buy. 
ing  that  line  any  more. 

The  Oommunists  aren't  doing  very  well 
among  the  .tudenU  either.  There  are  K.me 
demonstration,  from  the  fringe,  and  there 
always  wUl  be  in  a  free  society  where  they're 
tolerated,  but  young  people  today  are  turn- 
ing more  toward  personal.  Individual  gratlfl- 
cation  rather  than  identifying  with  "the 
mawea "  Thla  generation  Identlfle.  better 
with  personal  problems  on  a  perBon-to-perion 
basis  (as  m  the  Peace  Corp.)  rather  thiin 
IdenUfylng  with  a  government  or  mass  mo\c- 
ment  So  the  CommunUt.  are  not  resMy 
doing  weU  with  the  .tudents,  either. 

Tlw  Communist  effort  to  Infiltrate  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  organise  the  Negro 
has  been  a  total  fiop. 

So  what  are  wo  afraid  of?  Spying.  Some 
80  percent  of  the  effecOve  spying  done  In 
the  world  today  Is  putting  together  blui  and 
nieces  of  InformaUon  from  newspaper,  and 
technical  Joumals.  And  thu  Is  already  avail- 
able to  the  Russians. 

There  was  a  story  once  about  a  newspnper 
editor  who  published  a  .torj  about  s  new 
airplane  that  could  By  x-mlles-ptr-hour, 
and  had  done  «>  on  mich  and  such  a  date. 
Offlcen  from  the  Pentagon  swooped  down  °n 
him  and  demanded  to  know  how  h«  knew 
such  Mcret  InformaUon.  He  told  them  he 
found  out  in  the  library  by  tracing  ne»^- 
naoer  accounts  of  »nic  booms  acros.  the 
Country,  complete  with  the  time,  of  when 
the  booms  occurred.  This  was  In  the  day. 
when  sonic  booms  were  front  page  new.  Tne 
editor  had  traced  the  flight  of  the  pUne  from 
the  Northwe.t  tcrott  the  country  «.  the 
South  compared  the  distance  traveled  wltn 
the  Itoe  It  took,  and  he  had  the  InformalloJ 
on  the  new  plane.     SUnple  as  that. 

So  If  It  can  be  concluded  that  Russlin 
oonBulates  will  not  hurt  us  particularly,  will 
tliey  do  any  good? 

Looking  at  the  situation  reolUtlcally.  «e 
cannot  be  .t  odd.  with  BusBla  forever  Ten- 
sion, between  the  two  nation,  have  eased 
Increased  trade,  which  U  the  prime  objective 
of  the  consulates,  could  esM  them  further 
We  should  not  feel  to  Insecure  about  our 
free  society  that  we  must  keep  It  shellered. 
And  the  advantages  gained  by  BuMla  here 
will  be  our  advantages  over  there. 
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A  1M6  SarrcT  of  Raiiiu  Mcreliaat 
SUppiag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHIMOTOM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  February  t,  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  an  assessment 
of  the  growing  Russian  merchant  fleet 
which  just  reached  my  desk.  This  re- 
port is  called  "A  1966  Survey  of  Russian 
Merchant  Shipping"  and  was  the  result 
of  the  labor  of  Robert  L.  Nichols,  a  grad- 
uate student  In  history  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Nichols  undertook 
his  reaeftrch  at  the  direction  of  the  ap- 
plied physics  laboratory  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  researcher  was  given  the  follow- 
ing instructions:  He  was  to  survey  the 
Russian  literature,  primarily  through 
the  use  of  Russian  maritime  joumals  and 
Russian  newspapers  and  the  official  ut- 
terances of  high  Russian  ofBclals.  es- 
pecially those  charged  with  the  control 
and  develoiwnent  of  the  merchant  fleet. 
and  produce  a  compendium  of  facts 
about  the  Russian  Heet  and  its  capability 
to  do  the  tasks  a&sij<med  to  it.  He  was 
requested  to  be  particularly  attentive  to 
any  indications  as  to  the  broad  purpose 
for  which  this  enormous  fleet  was  being 
constructed,  both  In  peace  times  and  war 
times.  He  was  to  draw  no  conclusions 
excepting  those  that  could  be  drawn  by 
a  simple  reading  of  Russian  literature. 

The  real  conclusions  of  national  im- 
port were  to  be  drawn  by  others  possess- 
ing the  appropriate  mUll«ry  knowledge 
but  who  lacked  direct  contact  with  the 
nature  (rf  the  Russian  merohant  fleet. 
He  was  instructed  to  derive  information 
primarily  from  Russian  sources,  and  es- 
pecially not  to  be  Influenced  by  the  facts 
and  conclusions  of  American  and  British 
writers  on  the  same  subject  unless  he 
could  substantiate  them  from  the  Rus- 
sian literature.  He  was  given  no  ad- 
vance conclusions  to  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  survey  points  up 
very  clearly  that  the  Soviets  are  on  a 
crash  program,  as  a  matter  of  feverish 
urgency,  to  upgrade  their  merchant  fleet, 
while  as  we  know  In  the  United  States 
the  administration  policy  of  slow  strang- 
ulation of  our  merchant  fleet  continues. 

Unfortunately  the  report  consists  of 
54  pages  of  llluatratlons — so  it  ia  not  pos- 
sible to  include  the  complete  study  in 
the  Record.  However,  as  a  matter  of 
information,  under  unanimous  consent 
previously  obtained.  I  am  placing  the  In- 
troduction and  conclusion  of  the  study  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

X>«TBODUCnON 

BecauM  RuMl*  lacks  a  long  lUstory  m  a 
■ufarlng  nation  W«Btem«ra  tend  to  pay 
little  attention  to  Sorlei  ahlpe  and  ahlp- 
buUdlng.  UtUe  it  known  outbid*  Butfian 
borders  about  Russian  shipyarda,  porta,  and 
barbon.  Ports  r«cenUy  oompleted.  som*  as 
long  SCO  as  IBSa,  do  not  apf}*sr  In  Westera 
stlasea.  This  Is  partlaUy  tbs  rasuli  ct  Rus- 
sian reluotanos  to  (Ustdoas  InformaUan 
•bout  such  mattsra,  but  mor*  baste  Is  oor 


neglwt  of  ths  Russian  marlilms  expansion 
whloh  bas  oocuired  so  unexpectedly.  This 
report  Is  based  on  tbe  latest  apd  fairly  aocu- 
rats  IcLformatlon  published  In  Hm  Soviet 
Union.  It  conveys  tbe  feveiisb  urgency  tbe 
Russians  feel  for  tbelr  new  maritime  fleet 
and  at  tbe  same  time  provides  a  relliible  pic- 
ture of  Soviet  maritime  activities. 

What  ore  Russia's  maritime  Intentions? 
Tbls  study  will  not  provide  final  answers  to 
this  question,  for  tbe  answer  lies  In  what  tbe 
Soviets  do  with  their  fleet  in  tbe  next  five 
years.  Some  guldeUnos  for  Irfterpretlng  Rus- 
sian movM  will  be  presented  bere. 

Ru.'uian  ships,  altbougb  standardised  and 
moss  produced,  are  modem  and  technologi- 
cally advanced.  They  also  possess  certain 
features  which  molEe  them  suitable  for  pur- 
poses other  than  commercial  trade.  At  a 
time  when  our  own  mercbant  fleet  Is  shrink- 
ing and  ships  placed  under  "flags  of  conven- 
ience" are  drifting  toward  tbe  registries  of 
European  countries,  the  appearance  of  these 
Ruitslan  BbJps  Increasingly  darkens  an  al- 
ready somber  picture. 

Tbe  follo-wlng  report  attempts  to  survey 
several  different  faceu  of  tbe  Russian  mer- 
cbant marine:  Its  growth,  ptrilcles.  adminis- 
tration, types  of  ships,  shipyards,  and  port 
facilities.  How  effectively  we  interpret  Rus- 
sian moves  today  may  well  determins  the 
fats  of  Western  shipping  In  tbe  near  iuture. 

C0KCLIJ810N8 

We  are  aU  accustomed  to  see  tbe  Rus- 
sians graiullosely  otitUns  tbelr  economic 
plans  In  Ave  year  chunks  and  then  fall  to 
fulflU  them.  Shipbuilding  Is  one  part  of 
the  plan  which  tbe  Russians  consistently  not 
only  fulfill  but  overfulflll.  Foreign  snd  do- 
mestic yards  hum  wltb  the  construcUon  of 
new  ships  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Embodying 
the  lateet  technological  equipment  such  as 
mecbanlcal  batch  covers,  unstayed  bipod 
masts,  bridge  and  engine  room  automaUon. 
ship  board  cranes  and  adjustable  pltcb  pro- 
pellers. Russian  ships  present  a  sleek,  mod- 
em profile  OD  tbe  world  sea  lanes.  Over  half 
of  tbe  Russian  tankers  and  Just  sUgbUy  less 
than  half  of  tbe  dry  cargo  ships  are  under 
Ave  yeaiv  of  age  and  the  vast  majority  of 
ships  in  both  categories  are  under  nine  years 
<rid. 

The  Russians  are  currently  In  full  swing 
in  their  campaign  to  make  the  Soviet  Union 
a  major  maritime  power.  Tonnage  Is  being 
added  from  every  direction  and  there  is  no 
Indication  that  the  tempo  of  ship  construc- 
tion Is  going  to  slacken  In  the  next  few 
years.  On  tbe  contrary  the  amount  of  new 
tonnage  on  order  Is  larger  than  ever  before. 

Every  kind  of  ship  is  being  built  for  the 
Soviet  fleet.  Tankers  ranging  in  slee  from 
3.000  to  00,000  tons  ply  the  world's  oil  routes. 
Being  clean  oil  carriers,  these  tankers  are 
designed  for  easy  conversion  as  fleet  auxil- 
iaries to  the  Russian  navy.  Dry  cargo  ahlps 
are  being  built  in  even  greater  numbers 
than  tankers.  Some.  Uke  the  POLTAVA. 
bave  extended  holds  which  can  carry  mls- 
sllea  ss  they  did  to  Cuba  a  few  years  ago. 
Passenger  ships  are  now  operaUng  on  major 
toQrlst  lines  in  the  Caribbean,  Mediterran- 
ean, and  the  Atlantic. 

The  Russian  fleet  has  both  an  eoooomlc 
and  a  political  rols  to  play  in  ths  plans  of 
Soviet  leaders,  for  Its  relieves  tbem  from 
any  independence  upoo  foreign  shippers  for 
cargo  transport.  It  also  provides  tbe  Rus- 
sians wltb  a  means  at  gaining  foreign  cur- 
rency, by  carrying  cargo  for  foreign  ooun- 
trlsa  Several  ships  tiavs  been  sold  to 
Greece  parUally  for  this  same  reason.  In 
tbe  past  ths  Russian  msrcbant  navy  has 
been  used  ss  a  political  devlcs  for  extend- 
ing ttis  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  Into 
Cuba,  the  UAR,  Zanalbar,  and  presently  to 
North  Vietnam. 

To  what  purposes  tbe  Soviet  Union  will 
use  n»  fleet  oq  the  world  scene  Is  stui  not 
fuUy   clsar.     Bowevsr,   the   next   five    yean 


will  probably  provide  the  answer.  The  etalpa 
for  the  Russians'  own  domesUc  needs  have 
t>eeo  produced:  the  ships  for  other  purposes 
are  now  being  launched. 


Cruit  ia  tbe  DUtrid  of  Colmbu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vOLGmyt 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  t$S7 

Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia.  Ur. 
Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  submitting  a  copy  oi  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
Clearing  House  Association  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  concerning 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Simi- 
lar letters  were  sent  by  the  association 
to  the  Honorable  John  L-  McMuxak. 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Alak  Biblc.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee, 

I  feel  that  since  this  correspondence 
was  signed  by  several  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
are  interested  In  the  District  as  resi- 
dents as  well  as  because  of  tremendous 
business  investment,  there  Is  no  question 
as  to  their  sincerity  or  their  Interest  In 
having  thia  deplorable  situation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  improved. 

Their  letter  follows  in  full : 
Caim  ZK  THx  DisTBicT  or  Colomsu 
Thc  Waskinqton.  D.C,  CLCAaiNG 

HOITBE  ASSOCIATIOM. 

Washington.  D.C..  January  25. 1997. 

The  PaxszoatfT, 
7fte  White  House. 
Wtuhington.  DC. 

Mr.  Psesidkmt:  Wc  are  writing  this  letter 
as  ons  of  the  groups  with  some  responsibility 
for  leadership  in  the  DVitriot  of  Columbia. 
sooM  responsibility  to  speak  out  on  b^alf 
of  the  entire  community. 

The  crime  rste  In  the  District  is  deplor- 
able. It  Is  unnecessary  to  muster  statistics 
for  purposee  of  demonstration,  nor  do  we 
consider  it  relevant  to  compare  law  enforce- 
ment bere  wlt#law  enforcement  elsewhere 
in  tbe  Nation,  The  Constitution  gives  the 
Congress  Jurisdiction  over  law  enforcement 
in  the  District  and  that  trust  should  be  ade- 
quately discharged,  should  be  discharged  in- 
deed in  such  manner  as  to  be  a  model  to  the 
Nation.  Armed  robberies  of  banks  and  other 
business  eetablLsbments  are  happening  with 
frightening  frequency.  At  times  It  seems  to 
become  almost  a  dally  occurrence.  Natu- 
rally, representing  as  we  do  the  banking  and 
business  community,  this  Is  a  matter  of 
deepest  concern  to  us.  But  of  even  greater 
coDcam  to  us.  as  having  some  responalbllit; 
for  leadership  in  the  community.  Is  tbe  grow- 
ing and  Jxutlfled  feeling  of  anxiety  and  in- 
security on  the  part  of  all  of  our  dtlsens. 
In  no  true  sense  can  we  say  proudly  today 
that  our  Government  affords  us  those  protec- 
tions for  our  persons  and  property  which 
allow  men  to  Uve  securely  and  devote  them- 
selres  without  distressing  anxiety  to  Uie 
well-being  of  themselves,  their  fsmlllea  and 
tbelr   neighbors. 

This  is  no  irremeduble  thing.  It  may.  It 
probably  will,  because  of  i>ast  neglect,  tor 
a  time  In  ths  future  reqtilre  large  Invest- 
ment. We  are  prepared  to  oontrlbute  our 
share.    The  Ration  which  has  lurlsdletlon  of 
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mi,  ootnmunltT  ilUHlKI  Kit  b«  pMHirloJM  In 

OiuloubvKUy.  Ui«  root  oums  mwI  to  t« 
»tt«ck«l  poverty.  Hum  «>n<llUOM.  Okt  l«ct 
of  mequ»t«  rtuMtlon  lod  »a«iu»t«  oppor- 
tunity which  burden  eo  m»ny  of  our  cltlaeM. 
But  tbeM  »re  long-term  obJecUTes.  TM 
problem  U  ImmedUte.  mat  tie  ImmedUte 
nK>urt:«  !•  »trlct  »nil  Klequate  l«w  •n«or«- 

Our  poUrc  »re  undermanned.  The  faclll- 
tle«  available  to  them  are  Inadequate.  The 
Congre»  ahould  appropriate  whatever  l« 
needed  to  provide  enough  police,  well 
equipped  poUce  and  the  beef  police  leader- 
Sip  obtainable.  Conalderatlon  ahouKJ  be 
Klven  a«  to  whether  In  the  Natlone  Capital. 
L  a  temporary  meaaure,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Inveetlgatlon  might  not  lend  more  aid. 
If  lhl»  were  to  be  done  It  ihould  of  oourM 
b«  done  In  luch  a  way  aa  not  to  reflect  ad- 
veraely.  or  In  any  way  undentune  the  r«- 
vpoDslblUUea  and  morale  of  the  police  force 
of  the  Dlatrlot.  We  have  confidence  In  our 
prtaent  police  force.  If  properly  supported, 
but  there  are  areae  where  no  local  police 
force  can  hope  to  match  the  facUlttee  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  InveatlgaUon,  and  In  our 
view  the  problem  la  ■uHlclenUy  eerloua  to 
coDJlder  mating  all  of  their  faculties  avaU- 
able  to  correct  tbeae  deplorable  condltiona. 
Speedy  and  effective  admlnlatratlon  0< 
tu«lce  alio  requlrea  adcquaa  ttaanclal  iup- 
port  and  tne  ablest  possible  manning  of  the 
United  States  Attorney's  office  and  tie  Cor- 
poisuos  Ooonseli  offlce.  ThU  requires  large 
Increased  spproprtaUons.  We  have  coofl- 
deoce  In  the  leadership  of  those  two  offices, 
but  tiisy  sre  both  overburdened  and  under- 
manned. The  speedy  admlnlstrsUon  of  Jus- 
tice cannot  be  atulned  unless  they  are  adfr- 
q^ktelT  staffed  and  unless  the  salaries  are 
soOlclsnt  to  attract  the  ablest  people  lo  those 
Jobs.  , 

The  speedy  and  effecUve  administration  of 
JuaUce  U  also  the  responsibility  of  the  CourU. 
We  applaud  the  developments  of  the  last  few 
yean.  There  hsa  been  a  thoughtful  reap- 
praisal <tf  the  distribution  of  burdens  be- 
twaen  th«  District  Court  and  the  Court  oi 
Oeneral  Sesalons.  The  Courts  have  been 
working  longer  hours,  t&kmg  fewer  vacations, 
but  much  still  needs  to  be  done.  Wo  applaud 
tlM  recmit  undertaking  ty  the  Courts  Ihem- 
selTss  of  an  independent  survey  of  the  han- 
dling of  the  bUBlneas  of  the  Oourta.  The 
speedy  and  efficient  administration  of  Justice 
will  do  much  to  curb  unbridled  crime, 
Swiftness  la  no  substitute  for  Justice,  but 
swift  Jostle*  will  certainly  lend  the  com- 
munity greater  security.  Here  again,  how- 
STsr  In  our  view  the  Congress  has  not  don* 
ita  part.  The  Court  of  Otneral  Sessions  la 
understaSMl.  badly  housed,  badly  equipped. 
The  best  of  men  cannot  function  adequately 
In  such  circumstances. 

We  hsaltate  to  express  a  Judgment  on  the 
recent  leglalauon  affecting  ball.  There  has 
not  been  an  adequate  time  to  O'y  out  the 
oooscquencea  of  thla  legislation.  If  there  are 
lxMdequa.c.lsa  tn  It.  It  would  not  app«*r  to 
suggest  a  return  to  bondsmen,  but  It  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration  that.  If  a  person 
charged  has  theretofore  been  found  guilty  o* 
a  serious  crime  of  violence,  some  discretion 
should  be  allowed  the  District  Court  as  to 
whether  such  a  person  should  be  released  to 
the  oosnmunlty.  We  are  In  no  poaltJoo  ai 
course  to  appraise  the  constitutional  prob- 
lons  that  might  be  Involved,  but  obvloualy 
a  prompt  trial  would  need  to  be  a  corollary 
of  any  refusal  of  ball. 

Finally,  why  should  the  Congress  permit 
thMe  bandlU  to  b«  freely  armed  against  the 
community.  Ftew  bold-upa  wotUd  be  at- 
tempted without  hand-guns.  Some  restric- 
tions should  be  Imposed  oo  thslr  sale. 

The  District  cf  Columbia  Clearing  Hoopa 
strongly  urgsa  that  you  attack  this  problem 
cf  crlnM  in  tba  Dtsbrlct  Immediately  and  that 
jolt  naka  availahla  whatever  may  b«  ne«ded 


in  tha  way  cf  apjiropilatlooa  to  attMik  the 

problem  adaquataly. 
Slnosraly. 
John  C.  UsCormaek,  Sacratary.  tba 
Wsdiington,  DC,  Claarlnc  Bouae  A»- 
snrlitl""  Executive  Via*  Pre^dent,  tb* 
Rlgp  National  Bank  of  Waahlngton, 
D.C.;  Robert  G.  Baiter.  Chairman,  tha 
Waahlngton,  D.C.,  Clearing  House  Aa- 
aoclauoo.  President.  American  Security 
tt  Trtist  Co.  Other  members:  Lao  U. 
Bernstein,  President.  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia NaOonal  Bank;  Oeorge  A.  Did- 
den,  Jr.,  President,  the  KaUonal  Capi- 
tal Bank  c^  Waahlngton:  William  J. 
Schulllng.  Prealdent.  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Waahlngton:  Douglas  K 
Smith  President.  NaUonal  Savings  * 
Trust  Co.:  Louis  C.  Paladlnl.  Prsaldent, 
Uadlson  NaUonal  Bank:  WllUam  M. 
ONelU.  Preaident.  Public  National 
Bank;  T.  P.  McLachlen.  President,  Mc- 
lAChlen  Banking  Corp.;  L.  A.  Jennings, 
Chairman,  the  Blgga  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Waahlngton.  DC:  Barnum  L.  Coltosi. 
Pnaldeot.  the  National  Bank  of  Waah- 
lngton; Frank  A.  Ounther.  President, 
Security  Bank.  Associate  membeia: 
L.  P  Barren.  Preaident,  Union  Trust 
Co  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia;  B. 
Doyle  Mitchell.  President.  Industrial 
Bank  of  Washington. 


WmKpw*  Piuidnt  Urtei  Immu 
CanenfarTMtk 


Ukniuu  Imiiptmituc*  Day 


SPEECH 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  MEW  Toait 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  25.  1967 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  4»  years 
ago,  after  centuries  of  domination  by 
foreign  rulers,  the  people  of  the  Ukrulne 
overcame  their  oppressors  and  acclaimed 
th2ii  Independence  on  January  22,  1918. 
The  democratic  government  consti- 
tuted In  the  new  Ukrainian  Republic  did 
Ite  utmost  to  cope  with  the  new  sUtes 
difficult  problems,  bat.  having  neither 
the  manpower  nor  resources  to  defend 
Itself  successfully.  It  was  overrun  by  the 
ruthless  Red  Army  In  1920  Thus  ended 
a  brief  2-year  period  of  Independent  ex- 
istence for  the  XJkralnian  people. 

The  oppressive  Soviet  domination  has 
omtinued  over  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  Ukraine  ever  since.  They  have 
been  robbed  of  their  worldly  possessions, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  thousands.  They 
have  been  forced  to  work  for  their  heart- 
leas  taskmasters  In  the  Kremlin  undel 
most  abominable  conditions,  with  no 
promise  of  restorsUon  to  their  rightful 
place  in  the  community  of  nations. 
Nevertheless,  the  thirst  for  freedom  has 
not  weakened  among  these  wonderful 
people,  and  the  spirit  of  resisUnce  Is  as 
strong  today  as  in  generations  past. 

The  more  than  40  million  Ukmlnlans 
under  Soviet  dotnlnstion  are  afforded  no 
opportunity  to  commemorate  the  aiml- 
versary  of  the  winning  at  their  short- 
lived freedom  In  19U.  Only  we.  who  Uve 
In  freedom  and  Independence,  can  mark 
the  day  for  them.  We  can  express  our 
coocem  over  their  present  plight,  and 
pray  to  Ood  that  soon  again,  they,  and 
all  oppressed  people  throughout  the 
world,  will  be  niiiHn  ct  their  own 
dcMinles, 


EXTEMSK»)  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or   PCMHSTl.VaNIS 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  fS*' 
Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  lAncaster  New  Era  In  my 
oongressionol  district  published  an  edi- 
torial about  a  matter  of  great  Importance 
to  the  buslivess  community,  and  Indeed, 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  editorial  concerned  a  speech  by 
Lester  A.  Burcham.  president  of  the  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co..  in  which  he  urged  college 
students  to  accept  the  challefiges  of  a 
business  career. 

It  is  appropriau  that  this  fine  news- 
paper in  my  district  should  bring  atten- 
tion to  an  enlightened  speech  by  the 
current  president  of  the  world-famous 
Woolworth  chain  of  variety  stores. 
Eighty-seven  years  ago,  the  first  store 
established  by  the  company  founder 
opened  Its  doors  In  Lancaster. 

Called  at  first  the  Qirot  Five  Cent 
Store,  a  Une  of  10-cent  Items  was  added  a 
month  later  and  the  "5  and  10"  was  bom. 
From  a  sales  total  of  »127.65  the  first  day 
In  that  fli»t  store.  In  1«79,  the  chain  has 
grown  to  3.160  stores  with  sales  last  year 
aggregaUng  more  than  $1  billion.  These 
stores  have  outgrown  the  old  "5  and  10" 
by  adding  more  lines  of  merchandise  to 
meet  the  dertiands  of  modem  retailing 
In  his  speech.  Mr.  Burcham  points  out 
that  misunderstanding  of  business  is 
causing  young  people  to  downgrade  It  as 
an  interesting  career.  They  do  not 
understand  ita  opportunities  for  crea- 
tirlty  and  challenge.  The  New  Era  noie.i 
that  the  difficulty  business  leaders  arc 
having  In  telling  this  story  Is  affecting 
recruiting  of  the  men  and  women  who 
win  take  over  In  y«»rs  to  come. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

CAakxaa  in  EirsiMEse 
New  concern  has  been  expressed  recently 
that  coUeg*  students  are  not  lookmg  to 
careera  in  business.  ts*t»r  A.  Burcham. 
president  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  a  com- 
pany which  got  Ita  start  here,  says  that 
nilsundeTBtanding  la  a  major  reason. 

Many  students  are  not  familiar  with  basic 
economics,  says  Burcham. 

Take  protlla.  for  example.  Some  people 
think  of  proBU  as  a  nasty  word.  But 
Burcham  calls  profits  sssentlal.  "not  merely 
to  provide  a  fair  return  on  stockholder  In- 
vestment, but  for  expanding  and  Improving 
the  business,  for  opening  new  markets,  de- 
veloping new  products  and  creating  new 
Jobs.' 

Profiu  alao.  he  continues,  "produce  taxes 
and  add  to  the  nation's  total  wealth.  They 
are  the  key  to  economic  growth  and  economic 
growth.  In  turn,  la  essential  to  the  overall 
Improvement  In  our  living  standards." 

Another  factor  preventing  students  from 
seeking  business  careen  la  that  they  think 
tiiere  la  no  ciuiJIenge  In  bualneas. 
Burdiam  answers  that  thla  way: 
"CaiaUenges.  In  my  opinion,  are  more  prev- 
alent In  tbe  market  place  or  business  world 
tban  In  any  other  field  of  activity,  tieosuse 
obaDg*  la  occurring  ao  rapidly.  The  swift 
•Krsam  of  n*w  Inventlana.  new  products,  new 
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methods  of  production  uid  dlctrlbutlon, 
ch&nglng  deoo&nda  of  oonsuzncn.  dinging 
patterns  of  populatton  snd  chsng«s  In  oocn- 
petltlon  do  not  allov  tmslneasmen  to  get  In 
s  mt  or  bMxxnc  oonaplsoent. 

"Therv  Is  challenge  In  modem  buslneM 
wherever  70U  look.  It  U  a  field  for  do-era 
and  achievers — for  creatlTe  people  who  like 
to  'get  Involved' — for  men  and  women  ot 
action." 

Some  students  think  companies  lack  social 
consciousness,  Burcham  finds.  Enlightened 
corporations,  he  repllea.  axe  In  the  forefront 
on  civil  rights,  and  have  made  "tremendous 
progress  in  providing  career  opportunities 
and  training  so  that  all  employes,  regardless 
of  race,  can  advance  t43  higher  levels  of 
achievement." 

Burcham  Is  an  able  spokesman,  in  a  da; 
when  niany  young  people  look  down  on  busi- 
ness as  merely  "conunerclal"  as  compered  to 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  Many  of  the 
youngsters  who  hsve  this  attitude,  however, 
come  from  families  whose  livelihood  stems 
from  business  and  industry,  and  many  rely 
on  their  paychecks  from  summer  or  part- 
time  Jobs  with  business  and  Industry,  to 
meet  all  or  port  of  college  expenses. 

The  nation  could  not  survive  without  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  yet  Imders  in  this  field 
sometimes  have  a  dlfllcult  time  telling  ttxls 
story,  and  recruiting  the  men  and  women 
who  win  take  over  In  years  to  come. 


And  he  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
countless  Uious&nds  of  physically  handi- 
capped who  have  been  turned  Into  pro- 
ductive dtlaens  t^  the  Barden-LaFoUeUe 
k«lslatlon  for  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Oraham  Barden  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  giants  of  this 
House  and  of  hla  home  State.  Our  deep- 
est sympathies  go  out  to  his  family  for 
their  loss  only  magnlfles  our  own. 


Tribnte  to  the  Late  Grabaa  A.  Bar4n 


SPEECH 


HON.  NICK  GAUFIANAKIS 

O*    MOBTH   CsaOlJKS 
IN  THE  BODSK  OF  BtPBESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  30,  1967 
Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
never  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  late  Orahain  Barden.  but  the  record 
of  accomplishments  he  left  behind  In  this 
body  are  achievements  orhich  all  fresh- 
man legislators  such  as  myself  wotild  do 
well  to  emulate. 

You  who  have  served  with  him  will  re- 
member Oraham  Barden  for  hi*  strength 
of  character,  his  Integrity,  for  his  skills 
in  the  legislative  process  and  his  vision 
of  the  future. 

We  who  have  watched  his  career  from 
the  sidelines  will  remember  him  as  a  man 
who  never  sought  a  light  but  never 
backed  away  from  one.  We  will  remem- 
ber Graham  Barden  as  a  man  who  sought 
sincerely  for  the  truth  and  for  what  was 
right  and  best  for  the  people  and  the 
Nation  he  served. 

There  are  others  though  who  wUl  re- 
member Graham  Barden  and  mourn  his 
pa.sslng  as  we  do. 

The  farmers  and  businessmen  of  east- 
em  North  Carolina  will  remember  Gra- 
ham Barden  as  the  man  who  led  the 
fight  to  move  a  stagnating  agriculture- 
dominated  economy  into  a  fruitful  20th 
century. 

The  schoolteachers  of  the  entire  State 
of  North  Carolina  wlllxemember  Graham 
Barden  as  the  one-term  State  legislator 
who  sparked  the  drive  for  pay  standards 
for  all  of  the  States  teachers. 

Oraham  Barden  will  be  remembered 
by  every  person  in  this  country  who  ever 
benefited  from  the  talents  of  home  econ- 
omists or  agriculture  instructors  edu- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  the  Oeorge- 
Barden  Act. 


The  Sabirdar  Renew  DiscnsMt  PolIatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  vnscoNsiir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1.  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  B4r. 
Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  legislation, 
which  wUl  be  an  Important  first  step  to- 
ward the  reduction  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. A  recent  editorial  In  the  Sat- 
urday Review  points  up  some  of  the 
reasons  this  legislation  Is  necessary  and 
also  describes  some  of  the  answers  that 
are  available  for  this  growing  problem. 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
a  chance  to  read  this  fine  editorial,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  that  it  be  Included  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Tmekk's  SoMrrHiNC  in  thx  Ant 
1.  n*  THE  u.aji. 
The  main  point  made  repeatedly  at  con- 
ferences on  air  poUuUon  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  that  little  could  be  done 
unless  the  public  became  aroused.  That 
objective  has  now  been  achieved.  During  the 
past  year,  air  pollution  as  a  major  problem 
has  exploded  Into  the  national  conscious- 
ness. The  Issue  has  been  brought  borne 
to  the  American  people  by  books,  maga- 
Blnes.  newspapers,  tcfevislon,  and  radio. 
The  result  Is  that  the  pubUc  Is  now  ready 
for  the  drastic  measures  that  only  a  few 
months  ago  would  have  seemed  beyond  pop- 
ular support.  In  fact.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  American  people  are  actually  ahead  of 
government  In  their  readiness  to  move  swift- 
ly and  decisively. 

Another  major  change  in  the  air  ptHIu- 
Uon  altuatlon  is  that  the  problem  no  long- 
er affects  seriously  only  a  few  American 
cltlea  and  population  centers.  If  the  con- 
cern has  become  a  national  one,  so  has 
the  problem.  The  airshed  over  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  steadily  fUllng  up  with  poisons. 
Only  a  few  yean  ago,  the  sky  over  the  na- 
tion was  clear  except  for  the  pall  o»er  the 
clUes.  Today,  however,  the  pall  extends 
hundreds  of  miles  In  every  direction.  It 
li  not  unusual  for  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  SUtes,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  extending  west  from  Boston 
to  Dea  Moines  In  the  upper  half  of  the 
country  and  from  Miami  and  Atlanta  In  the 
Southeost  to  New  Orleans  and  even  Dallas 
m  the  lower  half,  to  t»e  covered  by  a  pol- 
lution blanket.  Arlaona.  traditionally  re- 
garded as  the  ftate  with  the  driest  and 
cleanest  air.  now  has  to  cope  with  heavy 
smoke  drifts  from  lU  mining  and  smeller 
operations.  The  Thanksgiving  weekend  air 
pcrilutlon  episode  affected  not  Just  New  Tork 
City  but  the  entire  East  Coast.  Such  dsn- 
gerous  Inversions  can  be  expected  to  re- 
cur with  increasing  frequency  and  severi- 
ty—not because  of  new  meteorological  phe- 
nomena but  because  of  the  steady  buildup 
In  airborne  poisons. 

Each    year    for    the    past    decade    In   the 


Uhited  States,  aeveral  million  acres  have 
been  taken  out  of  cultivation  for  our  spread- 
ing cities  and  for  the  eonstanictlon  of  super- 
highways. This  represents  double  Jpcpardy. 
nrst.  It  impairs  nature't  restorative  cycle 
by  which  air  is  pxiJlSed.  Soil,  vegetation. 
tzwes  are  part  of  the  vital  balance  o[  nature. 
Second,  what  was  formerly  open  space  be- 
oomee  fUled  up  with  pollution-causing 
agents — people,  furnaces.  Incinerators,  man- 
ufacturing, automobiles,   buses,  trucks. 

The  poisons  In  the  air  are  no  longer  tran- 
sient. They  are  fast  becoming  ciunulative 
The  air  pollution  buildup  1b  developing  at  a  _ 
faster  rate  than  nature'!  ability  to  neutralize 
it,  or  man's  attempts  to  oombat  It.  The  gap 
between  the  IntenslflcaUon  of  the  problem 
and  the  respon&e  to  It  becomes  wider  all  the 
time. 

Ail  this  sets  the  stage  for  the  key  question: 
What  would  happen  if  the  rate  of  population 
growth,  industrial  growth,  automobile 
growth,  and  highway  growth  of  the  past  two 
decades  were  to  remain  constant  or  Increase 
during  the  next  two  decades,  assuming  the 
same  pace  of  national  attack  on  the 
problem? 

Tfie  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  moat  of 
the  large  cities  in  the  United  States  coiUd  be 
regarded  as  uninhabitable  within  a  decadf 
This  does  not  necesaarlly  mean  that  the 
air  polluuon  over  the  nauon's  large  cities 
wlU  reach  and  remain  fixed  at  a  lethal  level. 
What  it  does  mean  Is  that  enough  serious 
episodes  win  have  occurred  within  a  decade 
■o  that  the  large  cities  will  be  considered  un- 
safe as  permanent  places  for  habitation  or 
bualnesi.  This  Is  why  a  vast  acceleration  of 
antl-poIluUon  planning  activity,  both  local 
and  national,  is  now  critically  needed.  The 
federal  government  must  play  a  major  part 
In  such  a  stepped-up  program.  It  would  be 
a  mistake,  however,  to  asaiune  that  the  cities 
and  states  should  no  longer  have  responsi- 
bility for  attacking  the  prime  sources  of 
polluUon. 

The  reason  for  a  prodigious  expansion  In 
federal  aid  Is  clear.  No  municipality  has  the 
resources  for  carrying  out  all  the  measures 
essential  to  cope  with  the  increasing  sources 
of  poIluUon.  Any  comprehensive  program 
for  the  largest  cdties  requires  an  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  mllUons  of  dollars,  both  pub- 
lic aod  private,  U  critical  episodes  are  to  be 
averted. 

There  Is  nothing  more  Important  that  the 
United  Statea  Government  could  do  to  help 
safeguard  the  nation's  air  than  to  mount  a 
"Manhattan  District"  program  behind  the 
development  of  the  fuel  cell  as  a  source  of 
energy. 

Oas  turbine  englncc,  propane  gas.  Uque- 
fled  petroleum,  natural  gas,  electric  motors — 
all  these  promise  relief  from  air  pollution. 
Tbey  should  receive  strong  reaearch-and-de- 
velopment  s\ipport  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. However,  a  major  breakthrough  in 
replacing  the  combutiUon  engine  may  have 
to  await  the  development  of  a  fuel  cell. 

The  United  States  Oovemment  mounted 
a  *a  billion  project  for  harnessing  nuclear 
power.  It  did  BO  because  it  believed  that 
atomic  energy  wss  essenual  to  national  sur- 
vival. The  same  is  oo  less  true  of  the  fuel 
cell.  The  combustion  engine  has  revolu- 
tionised the  way  of  ufe  not  Just  in  the 
United  States  but  throughout  the  world. 
But  It  has  produced  large  clouds  of  carbon 
monoxide,  lead,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  pyro- 
benzlne.  and  literally  has  become  the  great- 
est nonpolltlcal  enemy  of  the  human  rpecK'ft 
OO  earth.  It  carries  the  smell  of  death  in- 
side It.  ^ 

No  one  knows  how  much  the  development 
of  the  fuel  cell  would  coat,  any  more  than 
anyone  in  lft40  knew  bow  much  it  would 
finally  cost  to  Uberate  atomic  energy.  But 
the  need  is  great  enough  to  warrant  the  ef- 
ford.  The  abandonment  of  major  American 
dUea  would  be  incalculably   more  costly. 

This  dOM  not  mean  that  everything  else 
slwuld  be  deferred  untU  a  f*>*l  ^^^  ^  **'' 
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Up  tlu  ■▼•UftbUlty  of  rtnclent  g»a-turbine 
rr»i«—  or  •ii«toe«  powered  by  propane  g" 
or  Bfttunl  fH  or  Uquefle*!  petroleum  ga«. 
tCblcsCD  U  fclready  opera-Ong  prop»ne-gM 
b\MM.)  The  federal  government  should  al*o 
pnxnoU  re»e»rcb  in  chemlcAla  tii*t  c»n  be 
Added  to  gMOllne.  dieeel  fueli.  and  heaung 
luei  oiU  to  reduce  cxceoa  smoite  and  noiioiw 
tixmm  Such  chemic*l  addiUvee  already 
e»ut-  ttoey  are  far  from  being  flniahed  prod- 
ucts but  at  leact  they  are  good  enough  to 
Indlcat*  that  a  ■ubetandal  increaw  in  re- 
wan^  and  derelopment  U  clearly  ]u»lifV«d. 
The  federal  goremment  ahould  al30  be  in- 
volved in  the  reguUtlon  of  large  imoke- 
stackA  beyond  a  specified  capacity  Such 
capacity  i»  ot  Interstate  significance.  WbUe 
all  smoke  emlttera.  however  small,  contribute 
to  the  overall  density  and  drift,  the  large 
itacka  are  specific  and  clearly  IdenUflable  of- 
fenders over  a  lar^  area,  and  ought  to  come 
under  federal  statutea.  in  addiuou  to  local 
and  sUte  regulations. 

The  federal  government  should  require  air- 
pollutloo  control  equipment,  and  clearly  de- 
nnHX  performance  characterlsUcs,  for  aU  such 
stacks  The  cosu  of  Installing  such  equip- 
ment should  be  fully  tax  deductible  by  in- 
dustry within  a  reasonably  short  period. 

The  federal  government  should  promote 
research  in  the  Improvement  and  sliarp  «»* 
reduction  of  electrostaOc  precipitators  and 
scrubbers  Bspeclally  Is  it  important  to  pro- 
mote reaearch  In  the  develc^ment  of  sulfur 
recovery  from  amokeatack  gases. 

Again,  this  is  not  to  say  tJiat  the  local  uniu 
of  government  should  b«  relieved  ol  the  cen- 
tral responsibility  for  oontrolllng  or  eliminat- 
ing airborne  garbage  and  poisons.  An  ef- 
fecUve  nationwide  program  Involves  com- 
bined operations,  wltii  separata  though  re- 
lated activities  going  forward  cai  the  national, 
regional,  state,  and  city  levels.  But  more 
and  more,  the  national  government  will  have 
bo  get  Into  tbe  buslneas  ot  setting  minimum 
safety  standards  and  establishing  enforce- 
ment procedure*  In  thoee  cas<«  where  large 
Hir  masses  of  poisonous  drift  exist. 

The  fight  against  air  pollution  has  won 
lu  first  and  most  Important  objecttve.  The 
public  consclousneos  has  been  pierced. 
Those  in  authority  no  longer  need  fear  in- 
adequate public  support  for  hard  measures. 
All  the  ports  are  now  In  place  for  a  prodigious 
step-up  in  planning  and  implementation. 
Delay  or  inadequacy  can  bo  chargeable  nei- 
ther to  public  opinion  nor  technology  but  to 
government. 


environment. 

to  separate  the  causes  and  effects  of  Impure 
air  and  impure  water.  Poisonous  chemicals 
m  air  affect  streams  and  reaervolrs.  Con- 
tamination of  both  air  and  wat«r  aflects 
crops  livestock,  and  wUdUfe.  Waste  dlspoeal 
through  burning  oan  create  air  pollution; 
through  dumping  It  can  craaU  wat«r  poUu- 
Uon.  Dumping  also  creates  sanitation 
haaardi. 

As  these  and  similar  conditions  are  stud- 
led.  It  seems  clear  that  tohole  syitems  are 
needed.  The  attack  on  air  pollution  must 
be  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  to  pro- 
tect the  total  environment.  What  is  needed 
on  a  national  scale  Is  a  plan  for  Interrelating 
and  coordinating  problems  of  air  poUuUon 
oootrol.  water  poUutlon  oontrol.  solld-waate 
dlspoaal.  noise  abatement,  congestion,  and 
protaetlon  of  both  natural  and  man-made 
faclUtloa  that  give  pleasure  and  well-being 
to  Its  cltirens. 

t  tn  TUX  woaiJ» 
It  U  not  now  too  early  to  begin  thinking 
and  planning  on  tha  highest  levels  for  a 
world  attack  on  the  problem  of  contamina- 
tion Week  after  week,  reports  ara  pub- 
lished on  the  Increasing  concern  of  city  offi- 
cials In  Burope,  South  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa  about  th«  fast-developtnc  baxards  of 
environmental  potaonlng.     Tad  Ssulo  writes 


_____  SwtATOt   HowAsi)  W.   Pollock. 

RinrmLicaM  Candidatb  fo«  U-S-  Comouss, 
NooM  LuMCHBON— L«*oum  or  Womxh  VCfT- 
na — WosLD  Attaibs  Coohch.  Discov««t 
Boom.  Caftaiw  Cook  Hotsl,  AKCHoasoa, 
ALASKA,  OCTOBSa  3B.   1068 

ftCsdame  Chairman,  Senator  Bartlett.  Gen- 
eral Leonartl.  Urs.  Suhrke.  CHstingulshed 
members  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  of  the  Anchorage  World  Affairs  Council : 
It  is  my  sincere  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
you  to  discuss  an  aspect  of  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  membership  in  the  Unlt*d  Na- 
tions, and  have  chosen  the  specific  issue  of 
admission  of  Bed  China  to  the  UN. 

Although    there    Is    subatantlal    Internal 
strife  In  the  International  Communist  move- 
ment, we  must  understand  that  Communist 
governmenu   and    their   fronts   are   waging 
war  against  free  peoples  worldwide.    At  the 
moment  the  hot  spot,  the  test  case  for  us. 
Is  Vietnam— aa  at  other  times  It  has  been 
Greece.    Berlin.    Korea.    Quemoy.    Lebanon. 
Cuba.    In  my  view  the  stake  Is  not  Vietnam: 
It  is  Asia — and  ourselves  and  the  world.    The 
problem    is    not    Vietnam;    It    Is    aggressive. 
militant       Communist       expansionism — this 
time  from  North  Vietnam,  backed  up  by  the 
Soviet    Union    and   Communist   China,    who 
are  fortunately  bickering  among  themselves 
No  great  expansloniBt  movement  has  ever 
stopped   until  it  was  checked.     Our  choice 
with  Bed  China— Jxist  as  It  was  with  Japan 
and   with  Hitler — Is   not   between   checking 
or   not   checking— It   Is   whether   to   check 
early,  while  we  can,  and  with  Allies — or  try 
IQ   check    the   aggression    lat*r,   when    It   U 
suonger.    closer,    and    we    have    fewer    and 
weaker    friends    and    allies.      Ttx9    question 
really  Is  how  to  check  It  .  .  .  with  unwavering 
determination,  but  with  least  risk  and  cost. 
Since   the   beginning   of  the   Korean  War 
In  1»60.  America's  poUcy  toward  Communist 
China  under  the  Truman.  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  AdmlnistratloDS  has  been 
a   hardheaded   realistic    attempt  to   protect 
the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  by 
reslaUng   any    steps    that   would   further   In- 
crease   Chinese    Communist    influence    and 
power.     An  indlspenslblo  pert  of  the  poUcy 
has  been  to  support  and  ttrengthen  all  non- 
Communtst  governments  that  are  trying  to 
.    preserve  their  independence  and  thereby  to 
keep  their  manpower,  territory,  bases  and  re- 
sources out  of  Conimunlfit  control. 

I  sense  a  changing  Administration  atu- 
tude  concerning  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  UN.  talk  about  "reappraisal"  of  our  China 
policy,  statements  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  UN  Ambassador  Ooldberg  and 
lenato 

containment 
to  me  the  Administration  Is  softly  and  slowly 
but  firmly  and  surely  trying  to  soften  the 
American  attitude  and  condition  the  Amerl- 
^  can  win  to  accept  Red  China  as  a  partner  In 
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to  see  fom  one  side  of  a  tborougbfars  to  the 
other  Prom  ParU.  SUphen  Coulttf  reports 
that  180.000  tons  of  toxic  matter  are  nam 
being  pumped  into  the  air  of  Paris  and  the 
suburbs  every  year.  The  number  of  vehi- 
cles coming  onto  the  streeU  is  constantly 
increasing — carbon  monoxide  tarn  poUuUon 
from  cars  and  trucks  has  tripled  since  the 
early  19306. 

London,  according  to  correspondent  CoUo 
Chapman,  no  longer  has  to  cop«  with  soot 
pollution  fumes  caused  by  coal  burning. 
City  ordinances  now  forbid  burning  of  soft 
coal.  But  the  danger  to  Londoners  now  Is 
from  carbon  monoxide  and  sulfur  dioxide. 
Rome's  problem,  according  to  Alan  Mc- 
Elwaln.  may  not  be  as  serious  as  that  of 
New  York,  but  It  Is  severe  enough  to  war- 
rant serious  counterattack.  There  are  now 
about  500.000  automobile  registrations  In 
Rome  and  new  cars  have  been  coming  onto 
the  roads  at  an  average  of  100.000  a  year. 
Tokyo,  writes  Robert  Trumbull,  is  one  of 
the  worst.  Oxygen  tanks  have  been  Installed 
at  ten  ot  Tokyo's  busiest  intersections  for  the 
use  of  traffic  policemen  who  must  stand  for 
hours  in  a  miasma  of  automobile  exhaust 
fumes.  Early  In  1M6  an  air  sampUng  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  sulfuric  acid  In  the 
atmosphere  In  a  proportion  of  .5  milligrams 
to  the  cubic  meter — .1  milligram  above  the 
point  generally  accepted  as  being  a  serious 
danger  to  public  health. 

And  so  It  goes.  Berlin.  Frankfurt,  Am- 
sterdam. Warsaw.  Moscow.  Kiev.  Karachi, 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Singapore.  JakarU,  Bong 
Kong.  Bangkok,  Cairo.  Tel  Aviv.  Johannes- 
burg. Buenos  Aires.  Caracas — all  these  and 
others  are  now  apprehensive  about  the  black- 
ening canopy  overhead.  Ueanwhlle.  scien- 
tists examining  the  Ice  near  the  Arctic  polar 
cap  report  detectable  traces  of  lead. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  been  able  to 
rulflll  the  major  hopes  of  the  Preamble  to 
lu  Charter  because  the  large  nations  have 
consistently  failed  to  provide  the  authority 
required  for  these  purpoeea.  But  surely  the 
protection  of  the  world'a  air  supply  Is  an 
iMue  that  transcends  Idaology  and  national 
Interesu.  There  u  no  reason  why  the  United 
Nations  cannot  now  begin  to  plan  for  a  co- 
ordinated world  attack  on  the  environmen- 
tal poisoning  of  the  plazut  earth.  Indeed. 
its  activity  in  this  area  may  produce  a  gen- 
eral strengthening  of  the  organlaaUoa.  aU 
of  whose  members  have  to  breathe. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Fetruarg  1, 1967 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Howabb  W, 
Pollock  of  Alaska,  presented  a  very  note- 
worthy address  last  fall  on  membership 
in  the  United  NaUona.  Since  few  of  ub 
have  had  occasion  to  hear  or  read  thla 
Umely  statement.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  It  by  placing  it  In  the  Rscoas 
today. 
The  address  follows: 


tlnue  to  exert  every  effort  to  keep  Red  China 
out  of  the  UN. 

To  those  who  suggest  oRtclal  diplomatic 
recognition  by  the  VS.  and  expansion  of 
trade  relations  and  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  UN.  let  m«  briefly  refresh  your 
memory  on  certain  points. 

It  Is  said  that  to  admit  Red  China  to  the 
UN  would  bring  the  Chinese  people  Into  the 
World  community.  The  only  thing  It  would 
bring  In  Is  a  tyrannical  regime  that  holds  the 
Chinese  people  in  bondage.  Do  we  show 
friendliness  toward  a  people  by  accepting 
and  strengthening  the  regime  that  is  op- 
pressing them?  Wss  our  opposition  and 
re«lBtance  to  Quisling  when  he  was  In  con- 
trol of  every  foot  of  Norway  equivalent  lo 
hoeUlity  toward  the  Norwegian  people?  Of 
course  not! 

I  do  not  believe  all  of  the  people  of  China 
have  accepted  Communism,  nor  that  they  are 
bett«  under  It;  azid  I  am  noi  at  all  oon- 
Tinced   that   tb*   Communist   regime   Is  in 
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complete  and  secure  control  of  the  country. 
The  Internal  purges  and  terror  In  China  In 
recent  months  attest  to  serious  problems 
within  that  country. 

It  is  said  the  UN  ought  to  be  a  unlvcnal 
organisation  with  all  existing  govprnmenU 
in  it.  But  the  Charter  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  the  UN  was  never  Intended  to  be  a  uni- 
versal organization.  The  concept  was  dis- 
cussed at  San  Francisco  and  rejected.  Ar- 
ticle 6  provides  for  expelling  "A  member 
which  has  consistently  violated  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  present  Charter."  Ar- 
Ucle  4  reads:  "Uembersblp  In  the  United  Na- 
tions is  open  to  all  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions which  accept  the  obligations  contained 
In  the  present  Charter,  and  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  organiuiUoD,  are  able  and  willing  to 
carry  out  these  obligations." 

What  obllgaUons?  Article  3  reads  In 
part:  "All  membere  shall  settle  their  inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means"  and 
"All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  Iniema- 
tional  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  or  political  tnde- 
pendenoe  of  any  state,  or  In  any  other  matter 
Inoonslstent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
NaUons." 

We  have  tried  to  get  Red  China  to  accept 
the  membership  obligations  prescribed  tn 
the  UN  Charter  and  sgree  to  refrain  frooo  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  their  relations  with 
their  neighbors,  but  they  have  refused.  Red 
China  Is  stubbornly  keeping  ittclf  out.  It 
simply  refusefi  to  quality.  Uao  Tse-tung 
responds  by  saying,  "Political  power  ccmee 
out^of  a  barrel  of  a  gun." 

"But  what's  the  difference  between  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union?"  you 
ask.  The  Soviet  Union  doeen't  refrain  trom 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  either.  The  an- 
swer la  that  the  Soviet  Union  got  into  the 
UN  at  the  time  of  the  founding  when  it  pre- 
tended to  be  peace -loving  and  willing  to  co- 
operate for  peace  In  International  affairs. 
Red  China  does  not  even  i»«tend — In  fact, 
the  essence  at  Its  quarrel  with  Moscow  Is 
over  Its  unwavering  insistence  on  the  use  of 
force. 

It  Is  aald  that  if  the  United  NaUons  does 
not  admit  Communist  China,  then  It  ought 
to  expel  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  a  good 
logical  argument,  but  a  useless  one.  The 
Soviet  Union  can  veto  Its  own  expulsion.  If 
Red  China  were  admitted.  It  could  not  be 
expelled,  no  matter  what  Its  conduct.  The 
step  is  IrreverBible.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stev- 
enson, who  con  hardly  be  called  a  blind  re- 
actionary, stressed  before  the  UN  General 
Aoembly  that  •'....  A  power  given  to 
such  bitter  words  and  ruthless  actions  as 
those  of  the  Peking  regime  .  ■  .  would  be  en- 
couraged by  Its  success  In  gaining  admission 
to  exert,  all  the  more  forcefully,  by  threats 
and  maneuvers,  a  most  disruptive  and  de- 
moralizing influence  on  the  organisation  at 
this  critical  moment  In  lu  hUtory — lU  ad- 
mission, in  clrCTimatances  In  which  It  con- 
tinues to  violate  and  defy  the  principles 
of  the  Charter,  could  seriously  shake  public 
confldence  In  the  United  Nations  .  .  .** 

If  we  do  not  amend  the  Charter  to  admit 
lawless  aggressors  then  our  only  alternative 
In  allowing  the  entry  of  Red  China  is  to 
Ignore  the  Charter,  nullify  It,  and  we  must 
never  sdvocate  that  course. 

Seating  of  Red  China  In  the  CTN  would  be 
Illegal,  for  it  would  require  violation  of  Xbt 
organization's  Charter.  It  would  be  Inuncral, 
for  It  would  almost  cerUlnly  mean  removal 
of  a  member  that  abides  by  the  Charter  to 
seat  a  non-member  that  braeenly  refuses 
to  abide  by  the  Charter.  It  would  teU  the 
700  million  people  on  the  China  Mainland 
that  we  are  accepting  their  subjugation, 
that  we  think  there  is  more  hope  for  peace 
for  ourselves  In  deals  with  their  oppressors 
than  In  standing  steadfastly  with  them,  the 
oppressed.  It  would  pro{>crly  be  regairded 
as  an  attempt  to  buy  peace  tor  ourselves  toy 
sacrificing  our  principles  and  the 
of  other  peoples. 
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It  would  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  our 
loyal  Allies  on  Taiwan,  12  million  strong  who 
represent  Free  China,  but  who  could  hardly 
maintain  indeflnlUly  the  will  or  the  capac- 
ity to  resist  the  alleged  representative  gov- 
ernment of  700  million,  with  the  World 
Organization  for  Peace  Itaelf  rejecting  tbe 
12  million  and  accepting  the  oppressors  of 
700  mUllon. 

Free  Asia  has  been  gaining  In  strength  and 
determination  because  of  our  presence  and 
rezlstence  to  Communist  transgressions. 
But  let's  be  realistic.  Free^sla  will  crumble 
once  It  believes  the  Communists  are  winning, 
and  that  Communism  might  be  the  wave 
of  the  future.  Adtnls&lon  of  Red_  China  to 
the  UN  would  mean  to  much  of  Asia  that 
the  Communists  have  all  but  won. 

Admission  would  represent  for  Red  China 
the  greatest  possible  diplomatic  victory.  It 
would  give  the  Mao  regime  the  stamp  of 
legitimacy  and  add  immeasurably  to  Its 
prestige  and  power  all  over  the  world. 

Having  spent  more  than  (100  billion  to 
strengthen  the  will  and  capacity  of  tree 
nations  and  peoples  to  resist  Communism, 
does  It  now  make  sense  to  strengthen  Com- 
munism? The  whole  Communist  movement 
worldwide  Is  in  serious  trouble  today.  Why 
change  the  polifilei  that  have  contributed  to 
its  difficulties  both  abroad  and  at  home? 

Admission  of  Red  China  is,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  UN  rules,  an  "important" 
question,  which  must  therefore  be  settled  by 
a  two-thirds  rather  than  a  majority  vote.  A 
year  ago  the  member  nations  again  consid- 
ered the  perennial  question  of  admission  of 
Red  China,  and  It  again  failed  but  then  with 
a  tie  vote,  47  to  47.  Interestingly,  several 
countries  that  voted  for  Red  China  have  now 
broken  relations  with  tt.  Does  It  make  sense 
to  accept  Red  China's  representatives  into  our 
country  and  Into  the  United  Nations  Just 
when  Its  representatives  are  being  exposed 
and  expelled  from  countries  in  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  Asia,  countries  that  followed  the 
very  policies  toward  Red  China  we  are  now 
being  urged  to  adopt?  The  15  million  or  so 
Chinese  living  In  Southeant  Asia  would  be  as 
shaken  as  the  13  million  on  Taiwan.  They 
occupy  key  positions  of  power  and  Influence 
in  Vietnam.  Malaysia,  Thailand.  Burma.  In- 
donesia, the  Philippines.  The  Qovernments 
of  those  countries  could  not  refuse  C-ommu- 
nlst  China  once  we  did.  Can  anyone  reason- 
ably expect  the  Governments  ot  these  smaller 
and  weaker  countries  to  be  stronger  and  flnn- 
er  vls-vls  Red  China  than  the  great  United 
States  Is?  What  would  happen  to  the  whole 
system  of  collective  security  we  have  beeo 
building  at  such  cost  and  effort  and  which 
Is  absolutely  Indispensable  to  our  own  sur- 
vival OS  a  free  nation? 

AdmisBion  of  Red  China  would  mean  every 
Chinese  Embassy  and  Consulate  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  In  the  world  for  that  matter,  would 
become  a  protected  center  of  Communist  es- 
pionage, propaganda,  sabotage  and  subver- 
slcm  of  the  host  government — as  recently  ex- 
poaed  tn  Indonesia  and  Ghana.  Through 
these  "Embassies  and  Coosulatee"  tbe  Chi- 
nese minorities  would  be  under  direct  and 
almost  irresistible  pressure  to  support  the 
affgresalve  policies  of  the  Mao  regime.  The 
stability  of  strategic  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  inevitably  be  weakened.  If  tbe 
strong  accept  the  Oxnmunlst  overlords,  how 
long  can  the  weak  continue  to  resist  thnn? 

It  is  clear  that  Coaununist  governments  do 
not  Join  the  United  Nations  with  the  same 
purpose  in  mind  as  we  and  other  govern- 
ments do,  namely,  to  help  make  It  an  effec- 
tive instrument  for  resolving  disputes.  Ob- 
viously the  Soviet  Union  Joined  in  order  to 
make  sure  the  UN  does  not  work  effectively. 
It  has  a  world  organization  of  its  own.  the 
Communist  party  with  organized,  disciplined, 
efficient  units  in  every  country.  The  Oom- 
munlsu  have  openly  sworn  over  and  over 
again  to  th*  destruction  of  our  way  of  ilfe- 
They  Intend  to  win  for  fAetr  world  orga- 
nisation.   What  oould  be  more  advantageous 


than  to  have  seau  in  the  other  world  orga- 
nization also,  particularly  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, where  perfectly  legally  under  the  Charter 
they  can  keep  the  rival  organization  crippled 
and  ineffective  whenever  they  wish  to.  Al' 
moat  aU  of  the  more  than  100  Soviet  vetoes 
have  been  against  measures  that  were  {>vored 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  UN  mem- 
bers and  were  In  the  direction  of  peace 

IncldentAlty,  it  li  not  necessary  to  have 
Red  China  in  the  UN  In  order  to  negotiate 
with  her.  WeTe  had  over  130  negotiations 
with  Red  China  In  Xtxe  last  eleven  years — 
almost  one  a  month — ond  more  than  any 
other  non-Communist  government  has  had. 

There  Is  no  course  that  does  not  involve 
serious  rl.-^k:  wie  ore  dealing  with  a  ruthless 
and  resourceful  enemy.  But  we  must  not 
aid  them  to  our  detriment.  If  some  member 
of  an  organization  breaks  Its  rules  and 
Btsndarde.  that  is  not  fatal  to  the  organlca- 
tlon.  But  if  the  organisation  Itself  votes 
to  scrap  its  own  rules  and  standards  in  a 
vain  effort  to  appease  some  lawless  mem- 
bers, that  is  starting  down  the  road  to  lu 
own  destruction.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  United  Nations  destroyed  by  Its  own 
action,  as  happened  to  the  Lea^e  of  Na- 
tions nearly   fifty  years  ago. 

In  these  closing  moments  I  wish  to  very 
briefly  touch  on  two  other  points.  The  UN 
has  a  \W51  Budget  of  •138.237.a00.  alxiut  7 
million  above  this  year  and  50  million  above 
five  years  ago.  The  UN  "hopes"  that  dona- 
tions, voluntary  contributions,  will  overcome 
this  deficit — and  you  can  have  one  guess  si; 
to  what  nation  will  be  expected  to  volunteer 
tbe  rooet  generously.  Right)  The  U.S.A-' 
In  my  view,  before  we  give  any  more  contri- 
butions, the  nations  which  are  more  than  3 
years  behind  on  their  dues  and  debu  to  the 
UN  should  have  their  voting  rights  Jerked 
until  they  pay  up — as  Article  IB  provide*. 
Why  the  Administration  has  been  reluctant 
to  more  vigorously  push  the  enforcement  of 
this  Article  I  cannot  undio^taod. 

Tbe  final  point  Is  that  In  my  humble 
opinion  we  are  fighting  tn  Vietnam  in  the 
Just  cause  of  freedom  ag&lnst  Communist 
aggression.  I  heartily  disagree  with  the 
views  of  our  Junior  US.  Senator  on  the 
subject,  and  am  firmly  persuaded  that  but 
for  our  resistance  to  the  Communist  trans- 
gressions all  of  Southeast  Asia  today  would 
be  in  Communist  hands;  Malaysia  would  not 
have  survived  as  a  federation;  Indonesia 
would  not  have  toppled  the  Conun unlet 
regime  of  Sukarno;  Red  China  would  likely 
have  been  admitted  to  the  UN  by  now;  the 
new  atmosphere  of  hope  and  confidence  and 
courage  throughout  Asia's  southern  crescent 
of  nations  would  not  exist  to  shore  up  and 
strengthen  Red  China's  fearful  neighbors 
from  Pakistan  and  India  to  Japan  and  Korea. 
Because  we  met  our  commitment  to  a  na- 
tion desiring  freedom  over  Communist  domi- 
natioD.  a  rather  astonishing  series  of  trans- 
formations has  taken  place.  There  has  been 
a  quickening  of  national  pride,  a  new  so- 
lidity of  national  spirit,  a  sense  of  autonomy 
and  freedom.  The  nations  of  the  crescent 
have  stood  up  and  gone  their  own  way  with 
a  new  assurance  that  Chinese  Communism 
need  not  be  the  battering  wave  of  the  future, 
and  we  must  have  a  0etermlnation  to  Inrure 
that  It  is  not. 


Dowa  lo  the  Sea — In  What? 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 
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Mr.   GROVER.     Mr.   Speaker.   I    am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  Rcco«o  an  ex- 
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celtent  NewsdM  editorial  "hi*  cle«rly 
summarise*  In  .  f«,  jwragraph*  Uie  s*d 
suu;  of  our  merchant  marine  and  the 
Siwrtance  o£  action  to  thl*  Congress. 
The  editorial  follows ; 

DOWM  TO  Tin  SIA— IM  Wh*t7 
In  three  y«".  the  Onlted  S"'-,'"'^ 
h.v.  200  dry  «rgD  ^p.  thw  «  l-*^ 
OS  ifmum  old  Our  SMt  1«  aimort  obeolete. 
1/^p^^  can't  ««p.^  -f  ^:SS 
vnrds  Mid  »«  per  «""  "*  '"  etrawc 
i^,jr«  in.^  move  In  to"'*",  ■^f, 
Succlnctlj.  our  merrthMit  miirlne  U  In  « 

"^  Ituauon  trouble.  ">•  P™f  ^'v^' 
CoogreM  and  wbole  Hierarchy  of  bureau- 
Xat.  But  little  action  to  rereree  the  trend 
h-  b«rn  t.»«>.  Thl.,  perhap.  la  becau^ 
the  problem  1.  an  old  on.  and  a  o«nplex 
one.  The  drat  congre-lonal  attempt  to  h.^ 
the  ns.  ahlpplng  InduBtrj  cMne  1°  ITM 
when  cuatoma  «r.  «?"«<'_°°, Jf?'^'" 
camwJ  in  CB.  ahlpa-  The  mort  algnlflcant 
^  ofTeglalatlon  wa.  the  Merchant  MM-lne 
Act  at  1938.  which  ..tabllahed  our  d»rire  for 
a  merchant  fleet  to  aerye  the  nation,  com- 
merce and  det.n«.  It  al»  «t  the  pattern 
for  the  .ub.ldy  program  that  continue,  to 

""flufilth  government  aid,  there  la  alway. 
govi^m«at%guUtion  and  admlnl.tr.ttoi 
U  1.  in  thl.  area  that  confusion  reign.. 
JurlKllctlone  overlap.  Una.  of  authority  are 
blurred  and  reaponalblllty  1.  ""certain^ 
Currently  Ove  cabinet  level  department,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commlaalon.  the  Maritime 
Admlnl.tr.tmn  and  a  welter  of  .ub.ldl.ry 
omce.  and  boartU  have  JurlKllctlon  over  the 
merchant  Beet  In  one  way  or  another.  Now 
Ideas  and  bold  InltlaUvee  have  little  chance 
of  moving  through  thl.  thicket  of  tangled 
authority. 

The  »3  Savannah  wa.  one  .uch  bold  in- 
novation. Thl.  automated,  nuclear-powered 
.hip  wa.  to  have  Mt  the  courae  for  the  fu- 
ture or  the  tJS.  Merchant  Marine,  .bowing 
that  technology  could  make  the  US.  Beet 
oompetlUve.  But  last  week  It  wa.  announced 
that  the  Savannah  wa.  being  taken  out  of 
.ervlce  A.  an  experiment  It  had  a  H3.000  - 
000  impact  on  the  VS.  treaaury.  but  It.  Im- 
pact on  the  problem.  f«ang  the  VS.  Mer- 
chant Marine  wa.  Mnall.  Our  fleet  1.  "till 
Ineflldent.  .lmo.t  obwilete,  and  dwindling. 
The  Idea  of  the  Savatmah  wa.  a  good  one- 
Automation  U  the  only  way  that  the  U.S  . 
with  lu  high  wage  levels,  can  hope  to  be- 
come compeUtlve  on  the  high  wa..  But 
Idea,  muat  be  pureued  Into  reality.  Thl.  one 
waent.  One  nuclear  «hlp  wa.  launched;  It 
ulled  in  lonely  splendor  for  Ave  year.,  while 
the  re«t  of  the  fleet  gathered  ruat  and  nib- 
.idlee.  . 

Our  compeUUve  portion  still  demands 
automauon  and  the  construcUon  of  an  ef- 
fldent  Beet.  But  who  1.  to  Mit  the  poUcy  and 
provide  the  tollow-throu^  that  wa.  kj  clear- 
ly lacking  in  the  Savannah  experiment? 
Many  In  Congrea.  believe  the  task  should  be 
given  to  the  head  of  a  reorganised  Maritime 
AdmlnHtraUon.  At  pr««nt  the  Maritime  Ad- 
mlnntrauon  I.  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  It.  head  report,  to  the  sec- 
retary of  commerce.  In  sddltlon,  many  func- 
tions that  could  logKaUy  be  Included  In  the 
purview  of  the  Mariume  Administration,  are 
the  reaponalblllty  of  other  cabinet-level  de- 
partment.. In  the  laat  KMlon  of  th.  Oon- 
greM  11  bills  were  Introduced  to  make  the 
Maritime  Administration  an  Independent 
agency  whose  head  would  report  dlrecUy  to 
the  President  The  new  agency.  In  uldlUon. 
would  take  over  respooslbiuty  for  many  of 
the  function,  now  performed  by  other  de- 
partment.. 

There  wa.  no  acUon  on  theM  bill,  during 
the  a9th  Congress.  But  the  90th  CongreM  U 
to  consider  similar  measure..  A  new.  Inde- 
pendent Maritime  AdmlnUtratlon.  with  ex- 
panded responrtbUltle..  1.  an  excellent  Idea. 
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The  Congr««  should  act  to  create  thl.  new 

**!"  would  help  eliminate  one  of  the  mer- 
chant marine-,  mort  preulng  iMoblema.  too 
many  captain.  In  WMhlngton. 


Mea  of  AD  Aiei  SwcewW  i*  Lkemie 
?mfnm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  MXW  TOmK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  rebruary  1, 1917 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  submit  earlier  an 
achievement  report  written  by  Paul  Hall 
president  of  the  Seafarers  International 
Union,  on  the  results  achieved  by  the 
unions  School  of  Marine  Engineering, 
established  jointly  by  the  International 
Union  and  district  2,  Marine  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association.  The  purpose  of 
this  school  was  to  produce  quallfled  li- 
censed marine  engineers  to  man  the  ves- 
sels required  to  transport  supplies  and 
material  for  American  and  allied  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam  and  for  future  use. 

It  is  my  further  privilege  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Rico«o  an  article 
printed  In  the  Seafarers  log  citing  the 
achievements  of  three  men,  varying  In 
ages  from  21  to  61.  who  attended  this 
School  of  Marine  Engineering.  The 
article  sets  forth  a  message  which  Is 
worth  remembering  as  we  study  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  Improving  the  quality  of 
our  society— that  men.  regardless  of  age 
or  their  varying  ability  to  absorb  knowl- 
edge, possess  one  equalizing  force,  a  will- 
ingness to  learn. 

The  article  follows; 
MIN  OF  Aix  Aoss  Soccisarui.  n«  UcXNax 
PaooKAic 
One  of  IBe  moat  notable  feature,  of  the 
Joint  union  operated  license  training  and 
upgrading  program  K  the  fact  that  It  ha. 
enabled  men  of  Virtually  all  age.  to  partici- 
pate tucces«ully  In  the  course  of  InstrucUon 
and  to  obtain  original  and  upgraded  licensee. 
As  the  record  polnl.  up.  the  age  of  a  man 
presents  no  ob»t«cle  U  he  I.  mteeesled  In 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportuiUty  offered 
by  the  program.  And,  a.  the  record  .how., 
the  older  men  are  having  a.  much  .uocea  In 
the  program  a.  their  younger  dllpmatea. 
Thl.  u  true  of  both  unlicensed  SIU  m«nbers 
sitting  for  original  licenses  and  of  District  a 
MEBA  engineer,  raising  their  Ucensee. 

The  iXJlnt  1.  that  if  a  man  1.  lnt*r««ted  In 
upgrading,  all  he  needa  I.  the  wllllngne™  to 
try.  The  program  provide,  him  with  the 
necewary  financial  aulstance  ao  that  he  can 
concentrate  on  hU  training.  Men  attend 
the  »;hool  with  shipmate,  and  fellow  unlco 
members  In  an  atmosphere  designed  to  help 
them  with  their  nudlee.  The  entire  program 
Is  g«red  to  the  man  At  all  time  he  Is  under 
the  Instruction  and  guidance  of  highly  com- 
petent and  qualified  InataTictofs  who  them- 
.elve.  are  licensed  engineer.. 

Similarly,  there',  no  flxed  limit  on  the 
amount  of  ume  a  man  may  ipend  at  the 
Khool  preparing  for  hla  examlnaUon.  Met 
of  thOM  who  have  participated  In  the  pro- 
gram Uke  about  »0  day.  to  get  their  Ucensea, 
but  a  man  may  .tay  longer  If  he  need.  th. 
time.  The  Joint  program  bouu  .uooo..ful 
candidate,  at  .11  .ge.  ranging  from  thoM  In 
their  early  30t  to  tbow  In  their  60.. 


The  youngest  SIU  member  to  obtain  a  U 
cense  aft«-  preparing  at  the  school  I.  Harry 
PUalU,  as  years  old.  who  1.  now  Milling  a.  a 
Third  Asalsunt  Engineer.  PUall.  ahlpped  as 
a  flreman.  o*ler,  watertender  on  SIU  con- 
tracted .hip.  before  attending  the  Khool. 
He  alao  had  received  InstrucUon  in  Ufeboat 
training,  for  which  he  holds  an  endorMroent 
and  in  flreflghUng  The  last  ship  be  MtUed 
on  before  attending  the  Khool  wa.  the  sa 
Penn  Vanguard. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  age  .cale  U  BIU 
member  Slguard  George  Nlelwn,  who  ob- 
tained his  Third  AMlstant  Engineers  "cense 
st  the  age  of  81.  NlelMn.  who  1.  an  SIU 
oldtlmer,  live,  in  Hoboken,  NJ.  He  I.  mar- 
ried and  ha.  four  children.  Be  nailed  In  all 
unlicensed  engine  department  raUng.  and 
had  moat  recenOy  been  MlUng  a.  Chlel 
Electrician.  His  last  vesMl  before  going  Into 
the  Khool  was  the  SS  Colorado. 

The  youngest  DUtrlct  a  MEBA  member  to 
upgrade  after  attending  the  Khool  1.  Ed- 
ward Adamaon.  31.  who  ha.  )u.t  obtained  his 
and  aMl.tanfa  llceOM  Adamson  graduated 
from  the  MasMchusetu  Mariume  Academy 
in  1968  and  Killed  later  a.  Third  AMlMant 
on  the  SS  TransarcOc.  He  also  hold,  a  flre- 
flghUng certlflcate  Adamson.  who  got  his 
new  license  In  December.  Is  taking  a  short 
vacation  before  going  back  to  work. 

The  oldest  EHstrlcl  a  engineer  to  ralM  his 
license  sfter  attending  the  School  of  Marine 
Engineering  Is  Oarl  Anderson,  who  g<^  hu 
license  as  Chief  Engineer  at  the  age  of  68 
Anderson  Is  now  sailing  on  the  88  Man- 
hatun. 


Addrew  by  Secretuy  of  A«ricultiir» 
Orrille  L.  Fre«m»« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1967 
Mr.  NATCHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBO.  I  include  the  following : 

AODSSSS  »T  SKCaETA.T  OF  AomiCUl-TUM  OmUI 
L.    FaXCMAN 

If.  been  nearly  two  year  since  I've  had 
the  pleaaure  of  takmg  part  In  your  Govemora 
Conference  on  Agriculture,  and  I  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  return  today  to  review 
with  you  what's  happened  since  .  .  and 
to  ahar.  with  you  Kjme  .pecul.tlon.  about 

Ba"k  in  the  16th  century.  Michel  de 
Montaigne  wrote;  '■  Tla  one  and  the  iMne 
Nature  that  rolls  on  her  courM.  and  who- 
ever ha.  sufllclenlly  considered  the  prewnt 
state  of  thing,  might  certainly  conclude  as 
to  both  the  future  and  the  past." 

II  we  heed  hu  advice,  then  we  should 
properly  consider  the  pre«int  before  we  make 
any  ooncluuon.  about  th.  futur.  or  the 
put    I  Intend  to  do  )u8t  that. 

Todays  agriculture  certainly  I.  not  what 
It  was  two  years  ago.  And  )u.t  a.  certainly 
tomorrow',  agriculture  WIU  not  be  what  It 
1.  today  . 

Conilderlng  the   "present  state  of  things. 
I  think  I  can  conclude  that  American  agri- 
culture has  laid  some  Important  foundations 
for   today  and   tomorrow   In  the  two  abort 
year,  rince  I  vlelted  with  you  l».t. 

Hers  In  Kentucky— m  a  rmult  of  Oovernor 
Breathitt',  creative,  hard  hltOng  leaderahlp, 
through  the  work  of  your  Commission  on 
Agriculture,  and.  I  would  hope,  partly  a.  a 
rSult  of  the  eBorts  of  the  USDA— you  are 
well  on  your  way  toward  th.  bUllon  dollar 
farm  Income  goal  which  ha.  been  your 
State',  dream  for  many  year.. 


•n>e  last  time  I  met  with  you.  t  reported 
that  an  IncreaM  of  between  »300  and  »*00 
mlUlon  would  bring  you  to  your  goal  . 

md  I  remember   describing  this   ss  a  "big 
lump"  Indeed.  ^   .  . 

Tet  already  today,  you're  within  a  hair* 
breadth  of  completing  that  Jump. 

Economist,  are  now  esumatlng  that  Ken- 
tucky's groM  farm  income  may  reach  the 
asao  mUUon  mark  tor  1906.  or  8  percent 
greater  than  the  1986  total.  And  realized 
net  farm  Income  In  Kentucky  may  be  u 
high  a.  a396  million. 

With  your  continued  efforts,  and  with  the 
new  help  provided  by  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  10«6  and  the  Pood  for  Freedom 
program.  I'm  oonfldent  you'll  break  the  bU- 
Ilon  dollar  barrier  this  year  or  next. 

Oovernor  Breathitt,  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Commission  on  Agriculture,  and  cltl- 
aen.  of  Kentucky— Preeldent  Johnson  hM 
aakad  me  to  bring  you  hU  congratulation,  on 
thl.  record  of  progress  and  accomplishment. 
Today.  Kentucky  1.  a  different,  and.  I  be- 
lieve better  place  in  which  to  farm  and  to 
live  than  It  was  when  I  visited  yon  )u.t  two 
abort  year.  .go. 

The  ume  hold,  true  on  the  naUon.1  level. 
We  began  to  turn  a  dramatic  comer  In 
agriculture  two  year,  ago,  and  we  completed 
the  ttim  laat  year.  Now  we  have  moved  Into 
a  Nevi  Era  in  >«yrlcult«re— an  era  of  change, 
challenge,  and  hope,  an  era  In  which  we'll 
complete  the  foundations  wele  building  for 
the  agriculture  of  the  future. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  that  turn 
Into  tomorrow,  lets  spin  the  clock  back  for 
lust  .  moment  to  1»«0  .  ,  ,  to  that  point  In 
Ume  when  a  decade  and  a  half  of  overpro- 
ducUon  had  piled  up  costly,  prlce-smother- 
ing,  income-rtlfllng  .urpluse*  and  cast  a  paU 
of  gloom  over  the  future  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Think  back.  What  would  you  have 
thought  had  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appeared  before  you  In  I960  and  made  theM 
prediction.?  ,       __ 

1  By  JuiMMTj  1,  1967,  .urpluse.  of  oom, 
wheat,  milk,  vegetable  oU.  and  rice  will  be 
gone,  and  tobacco  and  cotton  aurplUM. 
greatly  reduced. 

3  By  1968  total  net  fu^n  Income  wui  rlM 
from  the  1980  level  of  siaT  bliuon  to  •183 
WUlon.  the  Mcond  hlghe«  mark  In  hUtory 
and  groM  farm  Income  at  M9.6  billion  and 
net  per  farm  Income  at  »5.0a4  will  Mt  all- 
time  record*. 

8.  By  1987.  agricultural  export.  wlU  climb 
from  Mii  bllUon  to  »7  billion. 

4  By  1967.  the  Government  for  all  practi- 
cal purpoM.  wlU  be  out  of  the  marketplace. 
Agriculture  wlU  be  freer  of  controls  than  at 
any  time  In  decadea. 

Had  you  heard  thoee  predlcUon..  rm  nire 
you  would  b.ve  .usplcloned  that  the  Secre- 
tary o*  Arglculture  had  harverted  a  bumper 
crop  of  Kentucky  bourbon  before  he  .tepped 
to  the  podium. 

WeU  I  didn't  make  thoM  prediction.,  and 
If  KimKine  elM  b«l  I'm  afraid  I  would  have 
been  mUBng  hi.  breath  mMplclously,  too. 

But  .  .  If  bourbon  sharpens  the  vlslon- 
.ry  focu.  that  well  .  .  then  Kentucky',  got 
a  new  teatlmonlal  for  one  of  lu  beet  known 
products. 

Por  all  of  theee  things  did  happen  I 

BecauM  our  farm  program.  have 
worked  .  .  .  and  because  we  put  our  vaunted 
abundance  to  -work  feeding  hungry  peo- 
ple .  .  .  mrptu.ee  are  gone. 

With  the  roffocatlng  surplus  mantle 
thrown  off.  farm  price,  grew  and  farm  In- 
come bloMomed.  Nationally,  net  farm  In- 
come m  1»8«  KWS  the  second  hlgheM  In  his- 
tory, and  gro«  and  net  per  farm  Income  did 
let  aU-tlme  record..  The  1968  Income  fig- 
ure. I've  quoted  are  brand  new  .  .  released 
for  the  firet  time  today. 

And  agriculture  U  freer  than  It  ha.  been 
for  many  y«M».  The  feed  grain.,  wheel, 
and.  Id  part,  cotton  program,  are  now  vol- 
untary.   Only  rice,  peanuu  and  tobacco  are 


rtlll  under  mandatory  programs  and  *>>*■■ 

have  been  approved  In  farmer  referenda  by 

majorltle.  of  98  to  99  percent. 

Similarly,   the   Government,   In  the  form 

of  the  Commodity   Credit  OorporaUon.  ha. 

largely  removed  ItKlf  from  the  marketplace. 
Parm    commodlUo.   are    now   our    leading 

alngle   export  ...  and   the   blggMt   poeltlve 

contribution    to    our   balance    of    payment. 

position.     Parm  exports  Kt  new  records  In 

uven  or  the  past  eight  years  and  In  1987  wlU 

surpaM  $7  bUllon. 

Again,   as   In    the    progrea.    made   In   tne 

State  of  Kentucky,  thl.  national  advance  of 
agriculture  didn't  "Itist  happen." 

It  took  six  years  of  tough  flghts  In  the 
Congress:  It  took  two  great  Presidents,  both 
committed  to  bringing  proeperlty  to  rural 
America;  and  It  took  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  group,  mich  as  your  Oovernor  a 
Commlulon  on  Agriculture  to  arrive  where 

"  Now  let  me  make  It  emphatically  clear 
that  not  all  of  agriculture's  problem,  of  to- 
aay — or  tomorrow— have  been  Kjlved. 

Let  me  point  out  as  strongly  a.  I  can 
that^-deeplte  steady  progre»  aU  along  the 
agricultural  front  the  last  sU  year.— the 
farmer's  Income  still  lajs  /or  bcliind  tliot 
o/ of^er  >lmerican«. 

On  a  per  capita  lia.1..  the  .verage  farm- 
er'. Income  In  1986  wa.  only  »1.700.  where- 
..  the  average  nonfarmer'a  Income  WM 
•3,610. 

And  farm  price.,  though  up  last  year, 
have  been  down  the  la«  few  month..  Md 
today  are  iesJ  than  they  averaged  between 
1947  and  194B. 

But  at  the  same  Ume.  food  cost,  are  38 
percent  higher. 

This  dlKrepancy  the  farmer  bitterly  re- 
Mnt»— and  properly  to.  It  must  be  ooil- 
recfed  It  mu«  be  corrected  because  It  It 
unfair  to  the  farmer— and  therefore  wrong. 
It  must  be  corrected  beoaune  If  farmer,  don't 
get  a  fair  return  commensurate  with  other 
segmenu  of  the  KXlety.  loe  irtll  lose  our 
belt  tarmen.  And  If  that  happena.  the  en- 
ure nauon— not   Just   the   farmer— wlU   be 

Let  me  turn  now  from  the  farm  price 
problem  of  today  to  a  potenUal  produc- 
Uon  problem  of  tomorrow. 

Today.  .urpluM.  are  gone  and  agriculture 
U  more  In  balance  than  It  ha.  been  for 
half  a  century.  But  no  Moner  have  we 
dug  ourMlf  out  of  the  "no  farm  program 
men"  of  the  60'.  than  certain  element,  are 
calling  for  the  aboimon  of  aU  farm  pro- 
gram, and  a  quick  return  to  totally  unre- 

.tncted  producUon.  ^  

They  Ignore  tvro  facU.  Pint,  the  fann 
program,  they  want  to  m»  abollah^d  are 
the  very  programs  that  adjurted  farm  out- 
put expansion  In  the  Sixties  untU  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  PlfUe.  were  reduced  and  rela- 
tive balance  rertored.  At  the  »me  Ume. 
these  programs,  largely  voluntary,  strength- 
ened the  market  .  .  and  helped  hoo«t  farm 
Income  through  commodity  support,  and 
direct  payment.. 

Second,  even  with  large  IncreaM.  In  Pl"'" 
Ings  this  year,  theM  same  program,  will 
continue  to  help  farmers  hold  SO  to  118  mu- 
llon  acre,  out  of  producUon, 

If  this  acreage,  coupled  with  rapidly  ac- 
celeraUng  yield  per  acre  potenUal.  were  un- 
leadied  all  at  once,  we'd  be  plunged  right 
back  into  the  gloom  of  1980  ,  Inuodatrt 
by  new  surpluses,  and  the  price  and  Income 
structure  crushed  again. 

Technological  breakthroughs  in  produc- 
Uon potenUal  will  make  It  Wflnltely  more 
difficult  than  It  has  ever  been  before  to  ad- 
just farm  output  expansion  to  effocUve  de- 
mand in  the  year.  immedUtely  ahead.  Tet 
It  must  be  done.  ___.       ,- 

It  can  be  done,  for  now  In  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1986  and  the  Pood  for 
Preedom  Prognun  of  1986,  we  have  the  tool, 
to  do  It.    With  oooperaUon  among  produc- 


m*  ttie  trade.  agrlbusinsM  and  government, 
veoon  hold  a  workable  balance  between  .up- 
ply  and  demand.  «renglhen  the  agricul- 
tural economy,  and  encourage  the  advances 
we  wUl  need  as  demand  grows  In  the  years 
ahead.  .     ,..,^_ 

How  let  me  bring  thl.  oyerproducUon 
problem  down  to  speolflca— down  to  nut.  and 
bolt,  u  It  were— with  an  appropriate  exam- 
ple— Kentucky  tobacco.  ^  „  . 
Tobacco  s«x)unted  for  an  estimated  83.8 
pcroent  of  Kentucky  farmers'  receipt,  n^im 
aU  agricultural  oommodltlea— Including  your 
great  Uveetock  Industry- last  year. 

Tour  acreage  allotment  and  price  support 
program  for  hurley  tobacco  hove  been  an 
outstanding  success  story  but  In  recent 

years  M>me  problems  have  developed. 

The  problems,  we  all  know,  are  due  pri- 
marily to  substantial  Increases  In  per  acre 
yields.  Not  only  have  theM  yield  Increase. 
^Ited  ip  a  surplus  .  .  but  a.  larmert 
rtrlve  for  quanuty.  quality  u  deterloraUng 
In  the  Bve  year,  from  1968  through  1980. 
me  average  hurley  yield  per  year  was  1.830 
pounds.  In  1986.  the  ..Umated  av^ge 
yield  per  acre  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
3  384  pounds— an  IncreaM  of  more  than  40 
p;OTent:  And.  I'm  told,  many  farmer,  have 
already  produced  3.000-3300  and  even  4.000 
pounils  per  acre. 

In  1968  we  saw  the  result  of  the  yield  per 
acre  IncreaMe.  It  wa.  nece«ary  to  reduce 
acreage  allotment,  by  16  percent  .  but— 
and  here  I.  the  problem— total  producUon 
wa.  reduced  by  only  6  percent. 

This  poM.  the  queeUon:  Can  controlling 
acreage  alone  regulaw  tobacco  suppllee  to 
keep  them  In  Une  with  effecUve  demand? 
U  it  csn't  be  done  that  way.  we  mu«  And 
wme  other  method  or  face  dlM««r 

The  8»th  OongreM.  upon  recommenda- 
Uon.  from  tobacco  Induwry  leaden  and  the 
AdmlnlstraUon.  authorlMd  a  new  program 
to  regulate  output.  Actually  thl.  program- 
called  acreage-poundage— had  Its  origin  In 
the  hurley  area  some  10  years  ago. 

In  1B66  a  referendum  of  grower,  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  wu  held.  The  flue-cured 
growers  voted  to  adopt  the  acreage-poundage 
method  of  regulating  suppUe..  The  program 
became  operational  In  1966  and  was  frt- 
lowed  m  1986.  Here's  what's  happeneB 
since;  _j 

1.  The  surplus  nipply  hM  been  reduced 
233  tnllllon  pounds  In  two  years. 

a  Tobacco  taken  under  Government  loan 
dropped  from  ao  percent  to  6J  percent 

8    Loan  stocks  have  been  reduced  27  per- 
cent, or  a  total  of  363  mlUlon  pounds. 
4   QuaUty  ha.  greatly  Improved. 
6    Export,  have  IncreaMd.  and  may  go  up 
u  much  as  30  percent  during  the  current 
year. 

6  Grower,  received  an  estUnatKl  67  cent, 
a  pound  In  1966  ...  Si  cent,  more  per 
pound  than  ihoy  received  before  the  acreage- 
poundage  method  wa.  adopted  .  .  and  a 
new  record  high.  Grower,  received  an  aver- 
age of  58.6  cent,  per  pound  for  the  1984  crop 
and  64  8  cents  a  pound  for  the  196S  crop 
This  U  a  mighty  impressive  record.  . 
What,  then,  do  we  do  about  hurley?  Tak- 
ing into  conslderaUon  the  hurley  tobacco 
leadership',  nipport  of  the  Kreage-poundage 
method  ...  the  steadily  Increasmg  yields  per 
acre  ...  the  need  for  quality  tobacco  pro- 
ducUon .  .  .  and  the  mandate  In  the  law 
which  .tate.  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture must  give  grower,  an  opportunity  to 
vote  In  a  referendum  If  he  determlnea  that 
u:reage-poundage  may  be  a  more  effective 
means  of  admlnlstertng  the  quota  program— 
1  have  today  signed  a  proclamation  annotmc- 
Ing  a  referendum  on  acreage-poundage  for 
burley  tobacco. 

This  referendum  will  permit  growers  to  de- 
cide which  program — the  preMnt  acreage  al- 
lotment system  or  an  acreage- poundage 
method— wUl  bMt  aerve  their  Interests  In 
malnf  i"i»ff  a  Mund  tobacco  Industry  in  the 
year,  ahead. 


^ 
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How-to  th«  urn*  r«'»»°''*-*"*  "?!,* 

u  well  M  *o  oountry  p«opl».         ^   ,  .     ,,^ 
JnoumSTt-o   wu.   .nd    Important   deci- 
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loar  own  Oo«moc  BrtaUiltt  to  chilr  It. 

It  n  .pproprl»t«.  I  think,  to  e»mln«  two 
ouMtlons  which  come  immedl.toly  to  tnlod 
S^nnectlon  with  the  ?"»""•■"  ••'"°°- 
(II  Why  did  he  «.t»bll«h  .uch  •  Commu- 
ilonJ  (31  Why  did  h.  Kl«t  GoTernor 
Bmthltt  to  chair  lt» 

Let  me  direct  .ttentlon  to  the  ftr»l  qiie«- 

^°So  problem  U  •>  «vere.  nor  thr«.Mn.  UM 
future  of  thu  country  more,  than  "»  «"^ 
horn«l  dUemm.  ot  too  little  0PP°«"f"J,,f 
the  country  »nd  too  Uttle  .p»c«  ^  ^^e  city. 
Sometime,  this  threat  to  our  national  weu- 
belng  U  called,  simply,  the  !»""?  P'°J'!", 
s4netlm«.  It  la  referred  to  u  the  dUpUced 
farmer  problwn.  Trequently  «5«  ""^ 
num..  ghettoe.  and  human  degradation  are 
u.«l  to  de«^»  It  ...  for  It  embracos  all  of 
theM)  u»l  more.  . 

Let  me  deMrlbe  It  with  3tatl.tlca  and  e.- 
amplefl.  . 

Pint  let's  look  at  the  countryside. 
Though  only  ont-thlrd  of  our  P«>P>«  »»• 
in  to.  5.untry  today        .  w.  Und  tolt  of  our 
poor  there      And  ten  mUUon  of  the  sixteen 
mllUon  rural  poor  are  not  farmers. 

in  a  word,  the  country  la  Job-st«r?ed. 
There  are  enough  underemployed  In  rural 
America  to  equal  3  5  mUUon  unemployed^ 

Prom  IBSO  to  IMS  13  6  mUllon  new  job. 
were  added  to  the  country's  economy.  Tet. 
in  a  sense,  not  one  was  created  outside  urban 

*'tTi1.  la  not  precisely  true,  of  cooree.  But 
let  me  put  It  this  way:  Neither  the  tot^ 
rural  population,  no,  the  total  rural  labor 
force.  Varied  Ugnlllcantly  In  that  lB-y«»r 
period.  Tet  during  thoee  yw,"'  «>«•  '°: 
deed,    add    13.«    million    more    Jobs    to    tne 

°°jSb"tar»atlon  Is  only  one  problem  In  mral 
America.  Rural  communities  are  short  doc- 
tors, dentists,  clinics,  hospitals,  classrooms, 
meeting  halls.  Ubranas.  ">«'«•',  "™?^^ 
pools,  golf  coui—.  and  many  other  things 
Sat  make  a  place  belter  to  work  In.  puy 
in  .  .  .  Uye  In.  ,         ^     . 

Rural  communities  face  a  housing  short- 
aie  By  1»73.  it  IS  estimated,  between  a  mU- 
m,n  and  two-and-a-thlrd  mllUon  more  rural 
homes  must  be  buUt— and  mlUlons  more  re- 
pslred  and  Improved.  ,.„iii,i_, 

Rural  communities  need  modern  facilities. 
At  least  30,000  need  Improred  wat«r  systems. 
snd   an  even   greater   number  better  sewer 

systems.  _ 

At  tb.  time  of  the  last  census,  some  1  per- 
c«.t  ot  city  school  Children  were  bemnd  m 
school  ...  but  11  percent  were  Jeh  nd  to 
the  country.  City  elem.nt.ry  schoo^  had 
an  arerage  of  11  to  18  teachere  Pe'  «=^~^ 
Rural  counties  had  an  average  of  less  than 
4  teachere  per  elementary  school.  ^^^^ 
The  percent  of  school  dropouts  "eragea 
about  33  percent  among  rural  school  chll- 
axeo  .  .  .but  only  M  percent  among  city 
chUdren. 

Slaty-three  percent  of  the  children  of  white 
collar  workere  who  complete  high  k:1»o1  go 
on  to  college.  But  only  37  percent  of  farm 
children  do. 

Opportunity-hunger  to  the  ooontryal<>e  Is 
comVounded  by  each  of  ">"•  P™*","^  * 
shortage  of  Jobs  means  a  shortage  of  Uxm. 
A  shortage  of  tales  me.ns  a  •J"/*'''  "* 
clajsroom.  and  public  serrlces  and  tselllUea. 
A  Shortage  of  -ttIc.  and  facUltlJ.  cU«our- 
aqes  those  businessmen  and  todusSriallsM 
Who  cokM  bring  Jobs  to  the  «»to«;»^»,^ 
locating  there.     And  k>  the  endle-  eueu 


eonttoUM  .  .  .  brewltog  more  and  more  de- 
go»lt  and  dlaoootent. 

/Sd  what  do  UM  dsapalrlng  and  the  du- 
contenled  do?     They  move  ^  t^"^"" 

The  migrauoo  from  countryalde  to  city 
ha.  been  going  on  foe  manj.  m^  ys". 
but  to  recnt  tlm«  th.  eaodu.  ha.  aecel- 
^,«,.  Now  what  w.  ha..  U  an  old  set  of 
problems,  tiansported  to  a  new  set  ot  trou- 
blesome clrcurostancea. 

Thus  the  slums  of  our  big  cttl-  today  are 
people  largtly  by  rural  toimlgrantt  oc  the 
SSiendanU  of  rurel  "'to''*^"'  '?°  ^^ 
nated  to  the  city  In  hope,  of  a  better  Ufa 

and  found  Instead  the  ghetto. 
■  Let  s  consider  the  hypothetical  example  or 
a  man  whose  smaU  farm  no  longer  can  pro- 
rtde  himself  and  his  tMnlly  with  a  decent 
standard  of  U»tog  ...  and  he  U  unab^  <^ 
for  other  compelltog  reasons  ""«•""«" 
tocres»    his    farming    operation    to    viable 

It  Is  unresUstlc  to  eipect— and  cruel  to 
hold  out  hop«^-that  farm  commodity  pro- 
gram, can  bring  salvauon  to  ^^'"f'' 
^c«  inadequate-rtse  farm  no  longer  «m 
suataln  him.  Commodity  program,  are  not 
designed  to  do  that.  They  sre  not  welfare 
propams.  They  are  de.lgn«l  to  mal»  po.- 
SSV  a  tolerable  balance  bel.Mn  supply  snd 
?e,iL!^d  in  the  market  so  that  the  •-fl"»«- 
.ize  commercial  family  farm  can  earn  a  fau 
price  tor  lU  products  and  a  d«:ent  suodard 
of  Uvlng  for  Its  owner-operator.  „„  ,„. 

Now  .uppoM  .this  farmer  we  re  talking 
alSuT  IS  4Bl.ars  old.  "What  't^f'^', 
when  his  farm  falls  him  and  hla  timUy? 
Sere  are  no  )obs  In  the  «nall  '"•"'^ 
he's  done  his  modest  shopping  ...  and  no 
nearby  opportunltlee  tor  Job  training 
^Itiout  Choice,  he  packs  hi.  "elohlltogs 
«,d  move,  to  the  city  ..  .  there  to  become 
the  BIbUcal   "stranger  to  a  strange  land. 

HU    limited   mean,   limit,   hi.   choice    of 
houslnx  and  he  setUe.  to  a  tenement 

to  tSr'd.c.y^l  he«t  of  the  city-  HI.  lun^ 
itededucaon— perhep.  no  more  thM  eighth 
^^llmiu  hU  job  E«.p«:tl..  «>d  poten- 
Sl  HIS  llmlt«l  oocup.tlou.1  .BIU  Ke  use- 
les.  to  the  city  ..  .  for  who  need,  a  man  to 
plow  a  straight  furrow  up  •">  '^^''^'J^^ 
.  .  or   mend   a   bamea.   for   a   mechanical 

""^n  he  And.  there  '«  ,  ">°"»"^  "Jj5 
him  ...  .11  disillusioned,  all  disenchanted^ 
M  weary  of  KrambUng  tor  the  "•'■>'»)'>« 
that  faU  to  their  lot  In  piecemeal  '""Ion 

Left  behind  In  a  world  that  had  pwaed 
him  by,  trapped  In  a  life  "■«  •"  "?1^,'' 
mSlni  crushed  by  the  death  <rf  ■^•^^ 
ten  hope.  hi.  prld.  'kplre.  and  hi.  spirit 
flees  iCThls  pride  dies.  hi.  suthonty  withera, 
^d  ..  hU  .u?hortty  wlthere.  his  chlldrenlo« 
rSpect  sooner  or  later  they  wander  oft  to 
taxe  up  bllght«l  uve.  of  thrtr  own. 

Though  I've  used  a  hypothetical  case,  i 
know  and  you  know  that  living  counterpan. 
of  this  human  tragedy  are  taking  pls«  every 
hour  of  the  day  In  every  big  city  in  Amertca^ 
And  they  wUl  conttoue  to  take  Place— 
to  ever  growing  numbera-as  long  as  the  out- 
mlgratlon  from  the  country  goes,  on. 

Sven  our  pre«mt  ^emogr.pWc  "fj^ 
graUon  patterns,  by  the  year  3000  "■™J« 
fnrf  flviAmcrlcuis  will  Uve  to  ave  "strip 
dUM-  with  nearly  twice  the  populsUon  den- 
sity of  preeent-dsy  Japan. 

TheM  clUes.  and  other  urban  complekf* 
will  contain  70  percent  of  our  POP"l«"'«  °" 
some  «  percent  at  the  land.  The  other  SO 
percent  ^our  people  wUl  uv.  on  the  re- 
maining 01  percent  of  the  land 

Now  certainly,  the  present  problems  of  the 
dtlea— congestion.  »ot.  smog,  human  dls- 
Ulualon  and  frustration,  crime,  delinquency, 
riots.  Inner  decay  and  outward  "I  J™?- 
wont  be  e«Md  by  mliuofi.  more  Junmed 
toto  lea.  and  lea.  space. 

Tet  11  this  I.  what  we  want,  we  can  surely 
have  It.  AU  we  have  to  do  Is  ,  .  no<»itn. 
It  OB  tbe  oth«  hand,  ire  want  an  America 


tailored  to  human  slae.  an  America  "^^"^ 
man  values  and  human  «»''™»„"'  *'~ 
Sore  consideration  and  lnv»i«d  •»''  »;~^, 
worth,  we  can  have  It  .  ,  .  by  doing  wme- 

'"S'pplly,  thU  Nation  U  oom^toj^i^ 
that  one  of  our  greatert  MMt.  to  thU  In- 
^^ngly  crowded  world  1.  .p**  ■  «^ 
^^TcSiodlty  to  great  abundance  to  Coun- 

"w^areli^mlng  to  uodertand  that  we  can 
m^.  .^"^  place  In  the  countryside  tor 
S^  Who.  tor  on.  re.«>n  or  "oth^^nno 
Bod  a  rewarding  place  In  eommerelal  agil 
culture  More  than  that,  we  are  ooa>ln<  to 
«le'^we  can  help  reU.ve  the  -rein  »our 
crowded  troubled  clUe.  by  building  new  op- 
^u"t,  toto  the  oountryelde  for  thoMCl  y 
dwellers  who  want  to  Uve  and  to  work  to 
?:S  Imertca.  And-the  Gallup  Poll  Te- 
vealed  iMt  .prlng-halt  ot  our  people  do  want 

to  live  there,  ,»._„  _n.n« 

And  rural  America  boaaU  more  than  jpaoe. 
It  has  (rerf>  air  and  sun  and  •»?  "^J*^ 
It  ha.  proximity  to  nature,  '»  ""  "° 
crowded  streeu  and  sidewalks.  It  h"  po«er 
.nd  communlcaUons  and  transportation.  It 
r>a.  a  bullt-to  labor  pool  ot  People  "ho  are 
eager  to  work.  And  It  has  real  profit  poten- 
t^for  the  bu.lnes«nan  and  the  'n<""'rV',^' 
who  can  appreciate  thTbenellu  of  a  healthy, 
h.pp"wo,k  (ore.  and  relatively  low  overhead 
some  rural  communltle.  already  have  al- 
^."".e^ythlng  people  "f  Ind^  could 
want.    Others  need  help     ,«Fid  lirlP  "  on  in 

""New  leglaUUve  tool,  to  do  the  rural  devel- 
opment J^.  tool,  enacted  for  the  moat  part 
S^he  8»th  congres..  are  cover^n*  the  whole 
range  of  rural  needs,  from  water  "<>«"'' 
^m.  to  job  retraining  to  'oens  lor  be»« 
housing  to  many  other  services  and  t»cllltl~; 
.nd  providing  the  means  to  atuck  and  solve 
problems  at  the  local  level.  .,^„„.,^,u_, 
TooU,  however,  are  useless  without  a  skUled 
work  force  to  utUls.  them.  «""  »  P"^" 
follow.  But  here.  too.  we  are  making  prog- 
ress I  don't  intend  to  mlnlmlxe  the  dUB- 
c~tl..  on  the  locU  1."'  -hlfh  'he*  "• 
programs  have  presented  to  lo^V^l^na 
knX  they  exist,  and  I  know  'hat  coordtoa- 
uon  haa  imetlm..  been  a  fru.trattog.  dUB- 

""N.^rtbele-    progress  Is  betog  made,  and 

new  rlei^ito? hSJiPP«>"='«'  "*  """"^  " 
close  the  coordination  gap. 

Xd  her.  is  Where  I  totend  to  oBeran  an- 
—erto  the  second  quesUon  of  why  President 
"hnSn  tJoTSie  iSuon  he  did  laat  Septem- 

"^hv  did  the  President  name  Governor 
BteMhltt  to  chair  th.  National  AdvUory 
^ml^oronBurel  poverty?  Bec.-^  Gov- 
ernor Breathitt  and  the  State  of  Kentucky 
J^  alr««ly  shown  the  Pre.ld.nt  «.d  the 
STuon  that  the,  were  attuned  to  both  the 
problems  of  rural  America  and  to  the  IdeM 

and  approaches  to  soluuons.  

Here  to  Kentucky,  you  hav»  pioneered  the 
mulU-county  .ppro«:h,  keyed  to  growth  cen- 
ters wlthto  each  mulU-county  unit,  and  al- 
lowing concentraUon  of  manpower  and  re- 
source, within  s  logical  framework^ 

Tour  Stale  hs.  alK)  been  a  leader  In  the 
multi-State  regional  approach  to  "^toion 
problems,  provldtog  much  of  the  lesdereWp 
Ld  drive  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
„U«aon-a  new  appco«:h  now  hetog  J^  to 
the  upper  Great  Lake,  and  the  Oxarks-and 
your  Statewide  Kentucky  Development  Coun- 
cu  can  well  provide  a  model  for  other  States 
determined  to  achieve  coordinated.  SUte- 
wlde  human  and  economic  development 

And  now  your  Governor  Breathitt  hM  a 
new  charge-a  direct  """Kh™""" ."I,"'*  !?■": 
Ident  of  the  United  suites  to  puthls  insight 
and  espertenc.  to  work  on  the  whole  range 
of  rural  need— from  border  to  border  and 
coast  to  coa.t. 

He  and  other  members  of  the  M.tlon. 
Advisory  commlMlon  on  Rural  Poverty— all 


outatandtog  private  dtlaen. — wUl  study  the 
problem,  of  low  Income,  retraining,  unem- 
ployment, rural  economic  development, 
source,  ot  uldltlonal  rural  employment, 
housing,  health  and  cultural  opportunities, 
the  adequacy  ot  rural  community  facUlUM 
and  services  and  the  present  staU  of  our  rural 
development  program. 

Governor  Breathltts  commission  will  then 
present  recommendauons  for  acuon  to  the 
presidents  Committee  on  Rural  Poverty,  a 
group  of  Cablnet-renk  officers  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  chairing,  and  next  September 
will  report  to  the  President, 

Study  and  planning  are  the  keys  to  .uc- 
cess  to  the  massive  effort  now  getung  under- 
vray  to  bring  parity  of  opportunity  to  rural 
America  ,  ,  ,  and  breathtog  room  to  our 
dtlee.  I  am  confident  that  Governor 
Breathitt'.  Commlsdon  will  achieve  the  big 
breakthrough  we  need  to  this  effort. 

Many  yeara  ago.  Hennk  Ibeen  wrote:  "1 
hold  that  man  Is  In  the  right  who  Is  most 
closely  In  league  with  the  future." 

Governor  Bresthltt  and  the  great  State  of 
Kentucky  are  In  the  right.  becauM  they  have 
proved  that  they  are.  Indeed,  to  league  with 
the  future. 

1  am  confident  you  win  stay  that  way. 

Thank  you. 


CiifpliM  HU  "Wv  ra  CriBe" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VXBOtiru 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBTTATIVES 

WedncMday,  February  i.  1967 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speftker.  on  th«  opening  day  of  this  Con- 
gresB  I  reintroduced  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia  crime  bill,  as  approved  after 
6  years  of  careful  study  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  as  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  he  was.  in  my  opinion,  advised 
to  do  so  by  persons  far  less  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
than  those  House  and  Senate  Members 
who  had  approved  it 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
sert In  the  Becoiid  so  that  all  my  col- 
leagues oiay  read,  an  editorial  appearing 
In  the  Evening  Star  on  Monday.  January 
16,  1M7.  The  SUr  editorial,  with  which 
I  am  In  complete  agreement,  follows  In 
full: 

CmXPFLDtO  HIS  "WU  DM  OEIKS" 

Ttie  President  bsi  always  Ulked  m  ringing 
terms  of  hla  dewrminatloo  to  wag*  an  all-out 
war  on  crime,  to  make  certain  that  the  law- 
Abldlng  American  people  will  be  safe  on  the 
sireeu.  In  their  homes  and  In  their  place* 
of  bUBlneaa.  When  the  chlpo  are  down,  how- 
ever, be  tends  to  back  away  from  the  flight. 

This  was  demonstrated,  we  think.  In  his 
mlagulded  veto  of  the  District  crime  bill 
passed  by  the  80th  Congress  after  long  and 
careful  study.  The  same  tendency  has 
cropped  up  again  in  hla  message  to  the  W)th 
Conjfreas  on  the  sUte  of  the  Union.  Two 
of  his  paragraphs  Illustrate  the  point. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  "improving  the 
quality  of  lUe  and  enlarging  the  meaning  of 
Justice  for  all  Americans."  the  President 
said ;  "We  should  protect  what  JusUoe 
BrandeU  called  tb*  Tight  moat  valued  by 
clviiiaed  men* — the  right  to  privacy.  W* 
should  outlaw  all  wlre-tapplng—publlc  and 
private — wherever  and  whenever  It  occura. 
eicept  when  the  security  of  the  nation  la  at 
stake — and  tben  only  with  the  strictest  aafe- 
guards.  We  should  exerciae  the  fuU  reach 
of  our  constitutional  powers  [whatever  that 


may  mean)    to  outlaw  elsctronlc   'bugging' 

and  "anooplng."  " 

Six  pamgraptis  later  the  PrealdBot  oam« 
to  the  19«7  version  of  his  War  on  Crime  in 
a  section  beaded:  '"nii*  naUon  muat  make 
an  alUout  effort  to  combat  crime."  Her* 
are  the  key  sentences:  "Our  oountry*'  l*"* 
must  be  respected.  Order  must  be  main- 
tained. I  win  support — wltH  all  the  oon- 
sututlonal  powers  I  posseaa— our  nation's 
law-enforcement  officials  In  their  attempt  to 
control  the  crime  and  violence  that  tear  the 
fabric  of  our  communities." 

We  do  not  know  who  U  responsible  for  tb* 
inherent  contradictions  in  this  rhetorical 
nonaenae.  But  we  do  kiiow  that  the  laws 
are  not  being  respected,  that  order  is  not 
being  maintAlned.  that  the  mcldence  of 
crime  Is  constanUy  rUlng.  and  that  neither 
lofty  verbiage  nor  more  federal  money,  which 
the  President  proposes,  can  reverse  this 
trend.  .   ^ 

What,  we  wonder,  doe*  the  President  think 
Justice  Brandels  meant  by  tbe  right  to 
privacy — the  'right  most  valued  by  civlllaed 
men"?  Doea  this  right  of  privacy  apply  to 
the  criminal  who  kidnap*  a  child  for  ransom, 
and  who  will  not  hesitate  to  kill  the  chUd  U 
It  serves  hla  purposes?  Does  it  apply  to 
tboee  unconscionable  characters  at  the  top 
who  enrich  themselvea  from  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotics, even  down  t<S  the  level  of  our  schools, 
and  never  mind  the  coat  In  ruined  Uvee? 
Does  It  eitend  to  organized  crime,  to  the 
racketeers  who  survive  by  corrupting  law- 
enforcement  officials  at  the  price  of  tearing 
apart  "the  fabric  of  our  communities'? 

There  are  two  possible  conclusions.  One 
Is  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  insincere  in  his  war 
on  crime.  We  do  not  believe  It.  The  other 
U  that  he  doesn't  really  know  what  he  U 
saying.    This,  we  think,  la  Ukely. 

Nothing  Is  easier  than  to  be  agalnat 
"anoc^ilng."  Who  Un't?  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  wlreups  and  electronic  devices 
are  vlUlIy  important  tooU  If  the  war  on 
crime,  especially  organized  crime.  Is  to  be- 
come anything  more  than  a  mouthful  of 
words.  To  say  as  some  do  that  these  tools 
cannot  be  used  without  invading  the  privacy 
of  the  bedroom,  whatever  the  emotional  Im- 
pact of  this  contention,  u  simply  not  true. 
Our  hope  U  that  the  Prealdent  will  take 
a  second  look  at  the  phony  advice  which  haa 
been  given  him.  that  he  will  talk  to  people 
who  know  something  about  the  facta  of  life 
In  any  meaningful  war  on  crime,  and  that 
he  will  exerdae  all  of  the  constituUonal 
powers  he  possess  to  seek  autborleatlon.  sub- 
ject to  strict  controls,  of  the  use  (rf  wlntt4iS 
and  elecuonlc  devices  in  the  many  InsUnoos 
in  which  they  are  essential  to  eflectave  law- 
enforcement.  As  a  companion  piece,  he 
should  seek  legislation  Imposing  a  total  b«n 
on  unauthorized  "snooping."  For  this  la  the 
area  in  which  the  vaUd  r*ght  to  prtvacy  I* 
being  destroyed. 


Rules  Committee  will  give  my  reaohitlon 
prompt  and  adequate  consideration.  I 
am  pleased  to  make  this  evidence  of  sqp- 
port  for  this  approach  to  the  problem 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  article  follows: 

iNCOMPrrrKTs  Do  CoMr  Alomo 
Representative  Pred  Schwengel  (B«p.,  la) 
made  a  plea  for  revlaion  of  the  seniority 
system  In  selecUon  of  House  committee 
cbairroen  when  the  adopuon  of  rules  for 
the  session  was  under  consideration. 

The  Iowa  congressman  urged  that  the 
members  of  each  standing  conunlttee  be  per- 
mitted by  secret  ballot  to  select  their  chair- 
man from  one  of  the  three  senior  memberi 
of  the  majority  party.  Chairmen  of  stand- 
ing committees  now  are  chosen  on  the  baala 
of  their  length  of  service. 

Schwengel  conceded  the  importance  of  ex- 
perience but  said: 

"Experience  cannot  guarantee  competence. 
nor  can  it  promlae  character  and  falrmlnded- 
ness. 

"The  incompetents,  the  dlctatortally  in- 
clined and  the  dishonest  come  alone  infre- 
quenCiy.  It  la  true,  but  they  do  come  along. 
The  great  trouble  with  our  current  method 
of  applying  seniority  to  the  selection  of 
committee  chairmen  U  that  It  makes  no 
allowances  for  the  exoeptlona.  It  la  too  rigid, 
too  inflexible." 

Representative  Schwengel's  remarks  were 
well  timed.  Only  a  few  minutes  earlier  the 
House  had  voted  to  deny  BepreeenuUve 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  his  seat  In  the  House 
pending  investigation  of  charges  against 
blm.  The  previous  day  the  DemocraUc 
caucus  had  removed  Powell  from  chairman- 
ship of  the  Education  and  Lalxir  Committee. 
Had  Schwengel's  proposal  been  in  effect, 
the  probabUllles  are  that  Powell  would  have 
been  removed  by  members  of  his  committee 
before  his  behavior  became  a  matter  ot  na- 
tional scandal. 

We  hope  Representative  Schwengel  con- 
tinues to  press  vigorously  for  adopUon  of  hU 
proposal.     It  is  a  reform  that  la  badly  needed. 


IncompeteaU  Do  Come  Along 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  low  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weinetiay.  February  1.  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  la  ever-increasing  support  to 
change  the  seniority  system.  On  Jan- 
uary 23,  1967,  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  supported  the  resolu- 
Uon  I  Introduced  to  change  the  method 
of  selection  for  congressional  committee 
chairmen. 

I  am  gratified  for  the  support  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register.    I  hope  that  the 


Georte  E.  Lewis  It  OaUtandmf  Cittiea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  nx>snM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneDiUiv,  February  '.  tSSJ 

Mr  FHQDA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  George  E.  I*wis  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Lewis  SUte 
Bank  marks  the  end  of  an  era  for 
Florida. 

Here  Is  a  man  that  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample and  I  count  It  a  real  prtvUege  to 
caU  him  my  friend.  His  advice  and 
counsel  have  meant  much  to  me.  as  11 
has  for  so  many  others. 

The  Lewis  State  Bank  Is  more  than 
lust  a  bank,  it  is  an  institution  for 
Florida  Our  oldest  bank,  njw  in  Its 
111th  year,  there  is  a  famUy  banking 
tradition  here  that  would  make  a  tre- 
mendous article  in  itself. 

But  I  am  concerned  here  with  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  George  E.  Lewis  I  have 
not  often  felt  that  tills  method  of  paying 
tribute  was  necessary,  but  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Lewis,  I  feel  it  Is  appropriate.  I 
would  like  to  have  reprinted  here  an 
editorial  from  the  Tallahassee  Democrat 
of  January  14.  1987.  which  is  well  worth 
reading. 

■ii" 
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Mr  Oeorge  E.  Lewla  has  meant  much 
to  Tallahassee,  to  his  SU'e  and  to  Ws 
NaUon.  I  wish  for  him  mariy  haw 
vMrs  of  retuement.  rich  Ui  the  know - 
Slge  that  his  has  been  a  Ufe  well  spent 
in  service  to  his  feUow  man. 

The  article  follows; 

Mm.  O.  C-  RrTiXES 
Tb.  Lewis  suite  Banlt  here  In  TsltahsMe* 
tt^S.'.  o.d»t  going  into  if  ll""  f^J- 
^i  tor  mor.  U,»n  h.U  of  a.o«  y""*^/!^ 
E  LewU  hM  been  so  con»t»nt  «  m«mt)«r  o[ 
lu  tt^  th.t  »«  b"  »lni°«  <»:<>"•  '  "ytnOol 
■"i^w^TLirtng.  -m-t  U  >»••  noiooj^ 
chlnnan  of  the  bo«<l.  Hrt  ch^a" 
emwltu..  Be  rtlU  ha.  »n  oBlce.  aod  w. 
Saglo.  tell  occupT  "  '"^"f""''-  *"  ^ 
JJon't  have  to  get  down  ..rly  enough  to 
open  the  yaulu  In  the  future. 

u;  not  th»t  Mr.  O.  E  isnt  •VJ'^oMfh 
,t  nearlT  87  to  cwrj  on.  He  .bowed  the 
UmVWn  good  nature  of  old  the  U.t  tlm. 
trLlJS  ^  him  Mr  O.  E.  long  Mo 
Tinned  hi.  reu-^ment  «  .  banlter  and  - 
.n  «:tlve  dtuen  of  TallihlMee.     He.  Ju.t 

"°^"!^df.ther.  B  C.  Le.,..  ■-'«.  ^' 
bu.lni  which  h-K.m.  the  LewU  State  Bank 
in  ISM.  HU  father  0«.rge,  carried  It  on 
unUl  l»33.  Mr.  G.  K  «t»rt«d  oo  JM.  I.  1»1 
i  "  bSkkeeper.  and  hi.  worked  through 
every  poWUon  to  the  top.  Now  hU  »n. 
G«.rge  iT  .ucMed.  him  u  bo«d  chiUman^ 
HI.  »n  B  Cheever  become.  pre.ldent.  and 
hi.  nMneMke  gr»nd»n.  Oeorge  E  n.  1" Jru.' 
omcer  u  the  Bfth  generation  begin.  rl.ing 
in  the  buwn...  If«  »  Bhe  <>">  i*""' J"' 
.tltuoon  which  ha.  opened  1»  directorate 
CO  many  other  ouutandlng  bualncMmen  of 

"^Thla'plece.  though.  U  about  Mr  G.  E. 

While  working  it  Md  directing  the  bank 
thM.  88  year.,  he  "nu  contributed  more  than 
hi.  .hate  to  community  »rvlce.  He  waa 
captain  of  the  old  rolunteer  Are  oompany 
when  he  wi>.  a  young  man.  He  wa.  a  city 
commlBloner  He  was  a  Khool  trustee  when 
the  olBce  had  re.poMlblUtle..  He  WM  a 
leader  in  St.  John'.  Epl*:opal  church.  The 
Boy  Scout,  conferred  on  him  one  of  the 
orimlaatlon'.  highe.t  .w.rd..  the  Order  of 
STAJntelope.  (All  II»e  of  hH  »n.  became 
Eaxle  Scout..  Md  a  daughter  wis  a  Oolden 
Eaglet  Girl  Scout  )  There  1.  no  way  to  recite 
all  hi.  lerTlce.. 

But  for  all  of  them.  weU  remember  Mr. 
O  E  bait  a.  a  gentleman  of  quiet  dignity, 
dmpie  .incenty  and  considerate  courteay. 
From  eierclee  of  thoM  quill Ue«.  he  I.  not 
retiring.  

ReJ  Mast— SL  Mallkew's  Calfceiral 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MEW  Toa« 
IN  THE  HOtraE  OF  BEPRESBfTrATIVES 

Wednentay,  Ftbruarg  t.  liS7 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr^ 
Speaker,  last  Sunday  many  Members  of 
this  House.  Including  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  once  again  had  the  privilege 
of  attendlnr  the  Solemn  Votive  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  U  historically 
known  as  the  red  Mass.  The  function 
of  this  very  special  Mass  offered  at  St. 
Matthews  Cathedral  is  to  invoke  the 
blessings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
courts,  the  members  of  the  bar  and  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  enacting 
and  administering  our  laws. 


The  red  Mass  was  presided  over  br 
His  ExceUenCT  the  Most  Reverend  Pit- 
rick  A.  OBoyle,  D.D..  archbishop  of  the 
archdiocese    of    Washington.     Hta    Ex- 
ceUency    the    Most    Reverend    John    S. 
Spence  D.D..  vicar  general  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Washington,   celebrated   the 
mass  and  His  ExceUency  the  Most  Rev- 
erend George  H.  OulUoyle.  D.D_.  Episco- 
pal vicar  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York. 
preached  the  sermon.     It  was  a  fitting 
and  proper  sermon  for  the  occasion  and 
one  which  weU  bears  reproducing  here. 
Under  the  permission  heretofore  granted 
me,  I  include  the  text  of  the  sermon: 
TEcr  or  snHON  »r  tot  Most  Brv.  Oioaca 
H.  OtJti.roTiA  DO.  KB)  Mua-ST.   M.T- 
niaw.  CATHBiaAt..   Si;mo«t.  J«iro«aT   2». 
19S7 

Te»t:  -The  Joy.  and  the  hop*.,  the  grief, 
and  the  anuetlea  of  the  men  of  thl.  age. 
eapecUUy  tboM  who  are  poor  or  In  any  way 
amicted.  thcM  too  are  the  Joy.  and  hopes, 
the  grief,  and  aniletle.  of  the  follower,  of 
Christ  ••  .  ,^ 

Thl.  text  1.  the  opening  eentence  at  the 
Second  Vatican  Councir.  "Oonstltutlon  on 
the  Church  In  the  Modem  World." 

Pope  John  XXin  convened  an  Ecumenical 
Council  lor  the  renewal  of  the  Church.  * 
prlndpal  mark  and  recurring  theme  of  ttw 
Second  Vatican  CouncU  wa.  paatoral  concern 
for  the  dignity,  the  rlghu  and  the  freedom 
of  each  human  penon. 

A.  the  Council  opened,  wltti  the  eodorw- 
ment  of  Pope  John  the  l>athera  IMued  a 
"Meiu«e  to  Humanity."  In  It  they  »ld: 
"Coming  together  In  unity  frofn  every  na- 
tion under  the  »un,  we  carry  In  our  heart. 
the  hardship.,  the  bodily  and  mental  dls- 
tre...  the  wrrowa,  longings  and  hope,  oi  all 
the  people.  »ntru.ted  to  u..  We  urgently 
turn  our  thought,  to  ail  the  anxletlaa  by 
wlllch  modern  man  I.  alBlcted.  Bence.  let 
our  concern  swiftly  focu.  first  of  all  on  thooe 
who  ate  especially  lowly,  poor,  and  weak. 
Like  Clirlst.  we  would  have  pity  on  the  mul- 
titude weighed  down  with  hunger.  mlMry. 
and  lack  of  knowledge.  We  want  to  lU  a 
steady  gaze  on  thoM  who  still  lack  the  op- 
portune help  to  acbleve  a  way  of  life  worthy 
of  human  being.. 

"As  we  undertake  our  worlL  therefore,  we 
would  emphasize  whatever  concern,  ttie  dig- 
nity of  man.  whatever  oontrlbutea  to  a 
genuine  community  at  people..  'ChrUt*. 
love  impel,  u.'.  for  "be  who  see.  hia  brother 
In  need  and  clOM.  111.  heart  agalnat  him, 
how  doee  the  love  of  God  abide  In  Wm?'  " 

While  the  Council  KilemtUy  closed  a  year 
ago  lut  month,  it.  work  ha.  really  only 
begun.  Not  only  muat  the  Catholic  Church 
IntemaUy  puiaue  It.  renewal  but  continued 
effort,  must  be  made  to  achieve  the  Ecumeni- 
cal and  other  condllM  goal,  tor  thl.  *iciety 
In  which  we  live  and  through  which  we  seek 
our  personal  happlneu  and  salvation. 

We  have  come  together  in  thia  Cathedral 
of  St  Matthew  to  offer  the  traditional  Red 
Mas.  snd  to  Invoke  the  blessings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  oourta.  The  central  thoughu 
of  the  Second  Vaucan  CouncU  have  special 
pertinence  not  only  for  you  who  are  member, 
o!  the  Bench  and  Bar.  but  for  that  at  you 
whose  responplhlllty  It  la  to  enact  and  ad- 
minister our  law.. 

.  In  recent  year..  Increasing  .treu  has  been 
placed  on  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  human 
perv>n.  every  human  peraon.  ThU  height- 
ened aworenes.  of  man',  dignity  1*  evident 
In  the  court  room  and  In  the  legislative 
chamber  a.  It  waa  In  the  deliberation,  of  the 
Council.  And  yet.  the  Individual  man  t.  not 
an  UUnd  Man  U.  by  111.  very  nature,  a 
KicUl  being,  forming  with  aU  other  men  one 
human  family.  In  thla  family  Ood  will. 
that  one  person  treat  another  In  a  ^ilnt  of 
true    brotherhood.     The   dl<nlty    and    the 


rtehu  of  each  human  peiwMi  have  become 
dauy  more  evident  and  their  fulttllment  more 
urgent,  but  k)  alK>  ho.  human  Interdepend- 
ent. Aoceptanc.  of  human  Interdepend- 
ence, in  the  .pint  or  brotherly  love.  1.  the 
bope  and  need  o<  mankind  m  our  "me. 

In  April  of  ie«3— shortly  before  lU.  death— 
in  the  Encyclical  "Peace  on  Earth  Pope 
John  gave  mankind  a  DeclaraUon  of  Inwr- 
dependence.  Thl.  wue  and  holy  man  "tlired 
the  conscience  of  the  world  with  Bnn  liisut- 
ence  that  we  .re  rightly  brother..  alltnUy 
member,  of  one  f.mlly.  the  tunlly  of  God  tm 
nu-th  He  caUed  on  you  and  me  to  help 
achieve  the  ImmenM  taak  "of  »*™«„ » 
ChrUtlan  and  human  note  to  modeen  ctrlU- 
aatlon.  a  note  that  1.  requlrwl  and  «mo« 
^ed  by  that  civilisation  Itaelf  for  It.  future 

"rm^high  Ideal  of  Pope  John  was  .trongly 
resected  In  the  Ecumenical  Council.  The 
Father.  ln.l.ted  that  the  MClai  order  must 
work  unceasingly  tor  mans  benefit.  Tney 
warned  of  the  need  for  constant  Improve- 
ment in  the  KJClal  order  which  must  be 
"founded  on  truth,  built  on  Justice,  and 
•nlmated  by  love:  In  freedom  It  should  grow 
every  day  toward  a  more  humane  bahinoe 
While  th.  Council  woke  to  manklnd—M 
much  of  which  experience,  bltterert  .uBerlng 
and  stnte— lU  mceMge  Is  pertinent  t<>  our 
own  beloved  country.  For,  de.pl»  all  that 
ho.  been  acoomplUhed  by  th.  D?lted  Stat« 
In  achieving  the  goaU  of  our  Constitution 
and  Declaration  of  Independence,  there  la 
still  much  to  be  done. 

Reverence  for  man  Is  urgently  necesMry-- 
necessary  everywhere— In  the  Near  East  and 
Far  East— in  A/rica— in  Bussia- In  the 
united  States.  Everyone  must  aOMpt  bis 
neighbor  without  excapUon  a.  another  eelt. 
Everyone  must  take  Into  ierloua  account  hi. 
neighbor's  rlghu  and  his  needs  for  a  lite 
with  dignity. 

The  equal  dignity  of  human  peraoli.  and 
man's  brotherhood  in  one  human  family 
demand  a  more  humane  and  ]u.t  condition 
of  life  lor  those  who  are  suffering  The  de- 
prived and  underprivileged  are  found  all 
over  the  world,  and  In  their  number  iinfor- 
tunately  are  many  mlUions  of  our  fellow 
Americans. 

Excessive  economic  and  social  differences, 
the  Council  unequivocally  stated,  "militate 
against  social  JusUce,  equity,  and  dignity  ol 
the  human  person,  oa  well  a.  social  and  Inter- 
nauonal  peace."  While  the  relatlonahlp  be- 
tween poverty  and  violence  ho.  been  obvious 
It  U  becoming  painfully  more  evident  here  at 
home  as  well  as  In  the  distressed  and  war- 
torn  area,  of  the  world.  Peace  efiortt  are 
out  of  touch  with  reaUty  It  they  do  not 
envision  remedies  for  basic  human  needs 

The  Council  stteosed  freedom— the  Indi- 
vidual freedom  vlul  to  each  man's  perwn 
and  dignity.  It  Is  in  freedom  that  man  prop- 
erly direct,  himself  toward  goodness  In- 
deed "authentic  freedom  U  sn  exceptional 
sign  of  the  divine  Image  within  man."  in 
every  aspect  of  life  today,  the  conttlct  be- 
tween freedom  and  authority  causes  fright- 
ening situation..  The  problem  perplexes 
couru;  It  concerns  theologUna  and  philos- 
ophers: It  sglUte.  universities  and  social  In- 
sUtutlons.  Whatever  the  proper  role,  ot 
freedom  and  authority— boundarlea  there  are 
and  mi»t  be— we  should  be  mindful  that 
Christ  "commanded  His  aportie.  to  preach 
to  all  people,  the  goepel  meSMge  to  that  the 
human  race  might  become  the  fMUly  of  Ood^ 
in  which  the  tullne..  of  the  Law  would  be 
love." 

St  Paul  in  hu  EpUUe  to  the  Gal.tun.. 
warned  men  not  to  "UM  your  freedom  a.  on 
opportunity  for  the  fleah.  but  through  love 
be  servanu  of  one  another."  Love  Impose* 
Its  own  restralnu  by  reason  of  ones  love  tor 
others.  Love  ot  Ood  and  love  of  neighbor 
ate  the  greatest  commandments,  but  they 
also  are  esaenUal  to  the  wellare  of  the  human 
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community.    They  are  the  paramount  need 
of  our  troubled  times. 

In  the  spirit  of  love  aa  weU  as  JusUce  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  tnalsU  that  "there 
must  be  made  avalUble  to  all  men  every- 
thing necessary  for  leading  a  Ufe  truly  hu- 
man, such  a.  food,  clothing,  and  shelter:  the 
right  to  choose  a  state  of  Ufe  freely  and  to 
totmd  a  family,  the  right  to  educaUon.  to 
employment,  to  a  good  reputauon,  to  re- 
spect to  appropriate  InformaUon.  to  acOvlty 
In  accord  with  the  upright  norm  of  one's  own 
conscience.  t»  proMcUon  of  privacy  and  to 
rightful  freedom  In  matters  religious  too. 

These  goals  are  those  of  most  Americana. 
Our  people  are  shovrtng  unprecedented  con- 
cern for  the  serious  social  problems  among 

U5 racial     bias,     Inaufflclent     Income,     bod 

housing.  Uliteracy,  Illness,  lonellne...  un. 
employment,  lack  of  opportunity.  Inde- 
pendence— so  courageously  achieved  and 
trrorored  In  the  United  States— ha.  not  fully 
blosKJmed  and  cannot  fully  develop  without 
re«pectlng  mankind's  necessary  Interde- 
pendence. Americans  have  demonstrated  to 
the  world  in  a  practical  vray  sacrlflclai  ac- 
ceptance of  the  demand,  of  our  universal 
brotherhood.  Foreign  aid  programs  under- 
score our  brotherhood  and  charity.  More 
than  that,  the  work,  flowing  from  brotherly 
love  are  crucial  for  peace  In  the  world  as 
they  are  for  peace  at  home,  for  peace  In  fam- 
ilies and  among  neighbors,  for  peace  in  the 
heart,  of  Individual  men. 

This  Is  neither  the  place  nor  the  occasion 
to  offer  opinions  on  the  specific  programs, 
public  and  voluntary,  undertaken  to  assist 
our  brothers  at  home  and  across  the  world. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  value,  moti- 
vating such  programs  merit  admiration  and 
active  support.  Tou  members  of  the  Bar 
can  and  should  make  a  special  contribution 
to  them.  Endowed  with  the  particular  in- 
right,  and  knowledge  of  yotir  protearion  and 
so  often  situated  in  positions  of  Importance 
to  others,  your,  should  be  keen  concern  for 
human  need  and  tor  the  relauonahlp  of  Uw 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  whatever  the  form 
of  poverty  Involved. 

lAWS  and  the  courts,  of  course,  liave  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeking  to  protect  rlghu  and 
to  deter  crime.  Yet.  should  not  aii  member, 
of  the  Bar  seriously  Interest  themselvee  In 
the  formulation  and  administration  of  pro- 
gram, to  promote  human  welfare — to  pro- 
vide what  la  needed,  to  develop  what  Is  help- 
ful, to  eUmlnate  what  U  Unpractical  and 
wasteful?  The  present  mood  of  many  seems 
to  be — "to  l>e  against  "  Let  us  rather  be — 
-for" — for  what  we  beUeve  I.  best  whether  It 
Involves  roodlflcaUon  or  restriction  or  expan- 
sion. 

In  addition,  should  not  the  legal  profes- 
sion In  which  so  many  already  contribute 
much  to  others.  In  even  greater  degree  pro- 
vide perrcnal  service  of  the  needy  by  counsel 
and  repreMntatlon?  Such  service  U  in  truth 
an  ImplementaUon  of  the  fundamental  law  ol 
charity— the  eqtUvalent  of  giving  a  cup  of 
water  to  the  thirsty  and  food  to  the  hungry. 
It  was  urged  at  the  19«5  National  Conference 
on  Law  and  Poverty  here  In  Waehlngton: 
"Without  the  active  support  of  the  Bar.  the 
poor  will  not  emerge  from  the  tentacles  of 
slum  housing,  job  discrimination,  welfare  In- 
equities, unjust  criminal  procedures,  and 
com  lerclal  exploitation." 

The  Vatican  Coiwcll  pleaded  that  Chtls- 
Uan  charity  seek  out  the  needy,  console  them 
with  eager  care  and  relieve  them  with  the 
gift  of  help. 

Seek  them  out — console  them — help  them! 
Surely  you  members  of  the  Bar  have  a  major 
role  In  this  vital  objective,  not  only  In  tlie 
policies  and  programs  you  espouse  but.  also. 
In  the  peraonal  service  you  offer  to  neighbors 
in  need. 

Let  us.  then.  Invoke  the  blearing  ot  the 
Ky,\  Salrlt  upon  our  couru  and  on  each  one 
r1  us  while  we  strive  to  measure  up  per- 
Boiifilly  to  that  Inspiring  declaration  of  bebef 
and  purpose:  "The  Joy.  .nd  the  hopes,  the 


gMefs  and  the  anxietlea  ot  the  men  c<  this  age. 
Mpedally  thees  who  are  poor  or  In  any  way 
afflicted,  theee  too  are  the  Joy.  and  hopM.  the 
friBtm  and  anileUea  c*  tD*  foUowera  ot 
Chrtal." 


Matter  •(  Fact:  The  Bifieit  New* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHICAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBKSKKTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  February  1.  1967 
Mr.  DIWOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
niftry  1.  1967,  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  carries  a  very  Interesting  column  by 
Joseph  Alsop.  For  the  benefit  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  I,  pursuant  to  pennis- 
slon  granted,  insert  Mr.  AUop's  column 
into  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

Matt^  or  Fact:  Tb«  Biggest  N»w» 
(By  Jowpb  AlBop> 
The  biggest  newf  .*t  the  moment  is  not 
getting  Into  the  taewspftpers.  There  are  two 
closely  related  Items.  On  the  one  bftDd. 
BadoI  Is  scUvely  sounding  out  the  Johnson 
Admlnlstrstlon.  tiirough  dlplommtic  third 
psrtles.  to  discover  whether  the  President 
wUl  "stop  the  bombing  to  get  tAllcs." 

Whether  the  President  will  be  wise  enough 
to  Insist  on  the  essential  quid  pro  quo  lor 
stopping  the  bombing,  still  remains  to  be 
Be«n.  And  It  also  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Hanoi  really  wants  negotiations,  or  merely 
desires  a  badly  needed  respite  or  breathing 
spell  m  which  to  reinforce  the  Vletcong  unlu 
In  the  South  and  start  the  war  all  over  again. 
This  move  forward,  from  noisy  propaganda 
to  quiet  diplomatic  inquiry,  is  none  the  less 
a  very  big  development.  TTie  reason  for  It 
can  be  easily  discerned  In  the  other  big.  as 
yet  unnoticed  piece  of  news.  In  brief.  tI.S. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  now  begun 
to  produce  precisely  the  strangling  effect  that 
U  was  designed  lo  produce  from  the  outset. 

To  be  specific,  the  southward  movement  of 
North  Vietnamese  regular  troops,  to  rein- 
force the  Vletcong,  has  been  reduced  by  no 
less  than  75  percent  In  the  past  bIx  months. 
The  Pentagon  estlmstet  of  month-by-month 
inftltraUon  in  Iftflfl  show  many  a  peak  and 
valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  line. 
This  is  at  the  end  of  June.  ]ust  after  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  oU  stores  be- 
gan. But  the  coniraet  between  the  first  sU 
months  and  the  isst  six  months  Is  dramatic. 
In  the  flret  six  months,  the  sverage  rate 
of  infiltration  of  northern  troops  into  South 
Vietnam  wss  Just  under  7000  s  month.  But 
In  the  last  sis  months,  the  rate  of  InlUtra- 
Uon  dropped  to  around  1700  men  a  month. 
or  one  quarter  of  the  former  input. 

One  must  say  "around  1700"  a  month  be- 
cause the  U5.  Oovernment  Is  currently  riven 
by  a  vicious  Insiders'  debate  about  the  exact 
figures  for  InftltraUon  In  November  and  De- 
cember. (This  kind  ot  argument.  It  may  be 
noted,  can  make  the  religious  wars  look  Ukc 
fun  and  games.)  But  the  argimient  U 
merely  about  whether  the  right  figure  for 
these  two  months  Is  in  the  range  of  16O0 
men  or  3000  men. 

As  this  argument  Indicates,  the  formal  es- 
UmaU  for  each  month  is  only  made  long 
after  the  month  In  quesUon  has  passed  Into 
history.  More  time  bss  to  pass  after  that, 
before  the  ulUmate  dependability  of  the  for- 
mal estimate  is  properly  cross-checked  by 
addlUonal  defector- In  terrogaUons,  captured 
docoments.  agent- In teJUgence  and  the  Uke. 
Thus  the  figures  for  July  and  August  In- 
fiUrsUon,  hsving  been  crose-c becked,  can 
now  be  regarded  as  pretty  hard  d*». 
Rounded  off.  they  show  2700  InOltrmtori  In 


July  snd  3000  In  Aiigust.  The  rounded  sstt- 
nust«  ttx  Beptember,  only  1400  infiltrator*.  U 
also  hardening  fast.  The  October  eeUmat«. 
veU  under  1000.  seems  really  too  low  to  be 
hard.  The  problem  of  November-December 
•sUmates  has  already  been  covered. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  this  incalculs- 
bly  Important  development,  previously  sur- 
faced in  part  by  Uoyd  Norman  In  Newsweek, 
has  received  almost  no  attention.  One  is 
tiiB  idiotic  information -policy  of  the 
McNamara  Pentagon  and  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  other  reason  Is  the  equaUy  IdloUc 
convlcUon  of  the  lower  echelons  in  tJB  Head- 
quarters In  Saigon,  that  If  they  admit  to 
making  the  smallest  progress  In  the  war,  the 
dTlllans  St  home  will  Instantly  begin  clamor- 
ing to  "bring  the  boys  home."  Thus  "pos- 
sible" Infiltrators,  generally  imaginary  as  the 
event  has  repeatedly  proven,  are  Included  In 
the  infiltration  rates  cited  in  Saigon. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  very  low  Penta- 
gon estimates  of  Infiltration  for  the  last  six 
months  of  196G  were  produced  by  precisely 
the  same  process,  and  were  based  on  precisely 
the  same  kinds  of  information,  that  pro- 
duced the  exceedingly  high  estimates  of  in- 
filtration for  the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 
The  high  estimates  were  used  by  opponenu 
ca  the  President's  polity  to  prove  that  "the 
northern  bombing  does  no  good  anyway." 
Logically,  these  people  ought  now  to  eat 
their  words — although  nothing,  of  course, 
could  be  more  wildly  unlikely. 

They  will  Instead  attack  the  figures  which 
they  formerly  dted  to  prove  their  case;  or 
they  wlU  talk  Inspissated  nonsense  about 
"voluntary  de-eacalaUon."  But  in  fact  what 
has  happened  Is  perfectly  clear. 

Bombing  lines  of  communication,  which 
Is  what  the  United  States  Is  doing  In  North 
Vietnam,  Is  a  very  long,  very  slow  business. 
Immediate  results  are  never  to  be  looked  for. 
Results  sre  only  obtained,  in  fsct,  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  thousands  of 
bridge-breaks  and  roadbreaks  and  convoy- 
losses  and  bomb-caused  Bborta|«s  of  tliU  or 
that. 

At  a  certain  stage,  however,  the  cumulative 
process  reaches  what  may  be  called  a  critical 
point.  When  that  point  Is  reached,  all  traf- 
fic do«  not  atop,  of  couTBe.  But  when  that 
point  is  reached,  there  Is  a  great  reducUon 
of  traffic  on  the  lines  of  communJcaUon  that 
are  under  attack.  This  Is  what  quite  clearly 
began  to  happen  In  July,  and  has  gone  on 
happening  to  date. 


latcntatc  Hicfcway  Profrui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESaZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTt'ES 

Monday^  January  36.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  the  prog- 
ress of  our  Interstate  highway  program 
is  one  of  the  most  commendable  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  decade. 

Because  an  increasing  number  of  our 
people  are' tailing  to  these  highways.  It 
is  even  more  imperative  today  that  we 
push  onward  toward  completion  of  the 
program. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mall 
from  my  district  and  from  every  corner 
of  the  Slate  of  Tennessee  requesting  that 
the  funds  for  our  Iiiter.itate  System  are 
not  reduced,  and  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port these  recommendations.  

I  think  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Greenville,  Tenn..  Sun  wlU  be  of 
Interest  to  every  Member  of  this  body 
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u  we  contemplate  the  future  of  our  m- 
terstate  highway  program,  and  I  Include 
the  article  at  ttola  point  In  the  Rico«d: 

OtTB     lKTOt*T*T»    B-XmM 

TIM  n«w»p»jwr  am  h«»  reported  iMt  •mn- 
mer'i  hlghwET  building  brought  the  naUon  • 
lnt«r.U»  .y.l«m  put  tbe  hair-«'T  '°*'*,^ 
It  e«tlm»t«d  total  cjort  ol  t»ie  complete 
™teni  .t  o»er  »«.000.00O,00O  ({»P  more  then 
ongln»llj  eetlm»t«d)  ind  ertlmated  comple- 
tion In  lOTO.  In  ell.  toe  euper  hlghw»y  net- 
work will  toUl  4:000  mile..  WbeoUieiye- 
tem  !•  anuhed  a  motorut  will  be  »ble  to 
trmvel  to  .nT  pMt  of  the  coontrr  on  »  eijpjr 
hlgbway  wltboul  encountering  a  trafflc  light 
ce  croearoad.  ».«_». 

TU^  aTrtem  wul— it  la  hoped— reduce  hJgh- 
war  accldenu.  now  coating  tha  nation  almoat 
a  tBouaand  daatha  a  week  (M.OOO  a  year) 

Many  stale*  base  already  completed  long 
action,  of  the  new  highway,  within  their 
borders  MeanwhUe  the  number  ol  yeblclea 
being  drt»en  by  Amertcana  m  aU  .tale,  now 
toUU  more  than  B4.000.000I 

Hegutratlon  continue,  to  Increae.  and  no 
doubt  when  tbe  biggest  .uper  «^>i»*T  "f'- 
work  in  the  world  Is  flnlshed.  ">J»TS  the 
total  will  be  well  over  a  hundred  million 
and  the  need  [or  superhighways  will  be  gr»t- 
«  than  e»er.  And  It  may  be  that  launching 
thla  hlghway-buUdlng  program  wUl  be  one 
oC  U»  bM»  remembered  accompllahmenU  o( 
tha  Elsenhower  Admlnlatratlon. 
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TW  UafaiteJ  SapreiM  Cawt 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 


o»  K>Dni  nsKOTa 
IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  RBPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  Febnam  1.1987 
Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
100  years  ago  Alexis  de  TocquevUle  «»ld 
that  the  power  of  the  American  Supreme 
Court  wa«  the  power  of  public  opinion 
but  that  It  should  last  only  as  long  as 
tha  people  respect  the  law  and  that  It 
would  be  Impotent  against  popular 
neglect  or  contempt  of  the  law. 

This  Is  a  double-edged  warning,  ap- 
plying equally  to  Judges  and  to  the  peo- 
ple and  It  has  lost  none  of  lU  UmeU- 
nees  with  the  passing  of  year*.  Recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  In  fact,  bring 
these  prophetic  remarks  Into  clearer 
focus  The  question  now  Is:  What  to  do 
with  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court?  „ 

The  three  divisions  of  our  Oovem- 
ment,  to  wit.  the  legislature,  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Judicial  were  unquestion- 
ably Intended  as  a  balance,  one  against 
the  other.  Yet.  speaking  from  a  frank 
and  realistic  standpoint,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  presently  vested  with  powers 
based  upon  precedent,  that  actually  could 
constitute  It  a  dictatorial  tribunal  from 
which  there  Is  no  appeal. 

The  President  Is  checked  by  the  Legis- 
lature End  the  Court. 

The    Legislature    Is   checked   by    the 
Court  and  the  President. 
The  Court,  however.  Is  responsible  to 

no  one.  .^  _„, 

The  American  people  have  no  appeal 
from  the  dictatorial  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  despite  the  fact  that  recent 
decisions  protecting  the  rights  of  avowed 
Communists,  guaranteeing  them  free 
speech,  and  banning  prayer  In  the  pubUc 


schools  are  all  decisions  which  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  by  the  American 

The  only  solution  to  the  unlimited  and 
abusive  power  of  tbe  Court  is  to  spell  out 
the  InUnt  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  deny  the  judicial  branch  Ita 
current  power  to  make  Ita  own  laws, 
execute  Its  own  law  and  violate  our  tra- 
ditional balance  of  power  In  Oovem- 
ment. 

A  definite  move  to  grant  the  Congress 
Judiciary  reviewing  power  was  narrowly 
defeated  four  times  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Today.  I  am  Introducing  a  House  Joint 
resolution  which  would  provide  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  al- 
low Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  permitting  It  the  right 
to  override  a  Supreme  Court  decision  by 
s  two-thirds  majority  vote  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  congressional  veto  would  check 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  Just  as 
the  President  can  check  Congress  by  the 
a=e  of  tiie  veto.  The  American  people 
would  then  be  the  flnal  seat  of  authority 
because  they  would  have  the  power  of 
the  ballot  to  reverse  any  actions  of  the 
Congress  at  the  poUs  at  the  next  election. 
No  Federal  court  has  the  authority  to 
rule  out  or  alter  laws  unless  the  law  vio- 
lates the  Constitution.  Now.  however, 
the  Court  Is  exercising  flnal  power  over 
not  only  what  the  law  means,  but  how  It 
Is  to  be  written  and  how  It  Is  to  be  car- 
ried out.  ^  . 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  can  take 
action  on  this  leglsIaUoa  In  the  near 
future.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  establish- 
ment of  the  limiting  procedure  wUl  pro- 
vide a  true  voice  of  the  people  and  slow 
down  the  trend  toward  concentration  of 
power  In  Washington. 


supplement  to  the  regular  Scouting  band- 
book  tor  this  group  of  scouts.  All  ar.  top 
local  students  Intereated  In  medicine,  ana 
Post  in  Is  an  Explorer  Poet  In  medicine. 

Special  Program:  It  U  one  of  several  pn>- 
(e»lonally-orlented  Kiplorer  Poats  spriDglng 
up  across  the  nstlon  under  the  Special  Inter- 
est   Explorer    Program 

Pot  in  Is  sponsored  by  the  waahoe 
County  Medical  Society,  which  ha*  created 
an  imaginative  scoutmg  program  dealgned 
to  give  Uiterested  high  school  studentt  an 
Inside  look  at  numerous  aspect,  of  the  med- 
ical prolesslon. 

It  Is  the  Brst  such  Eiplorer  Post  to  be 
organized  In  Northern  Nevada,  and  has 
caught  the  Imagination  of  other  Audenu 
and    physicians. 

MD  U  adviser:  "This  Is  a  new  eipertence 
for  us  too."  says  the  Port's  adviser.  Ft«l 
Coddlngton,  MD.  a  Reno  general  practitioner. 
"But  It  IS  the  obllgaOon  of  doctors  to  help 
yotmgsters  Interested  In  a  medical  career. 
It  la  a  valuable  thing.  I  wish  we  had  had 
It  when   we   were   young  " 

Tbe  Poet  meeu  twice  a  month.  One  meet- 
ing deals  with  some  pbajK  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, and  the  other  Is  a  guided  tour  of  a 
physician's  offlce.  hospital  department,  or 
other  medical   facility. 

Poet  117  la  different  In  several  ways  from 
general  Scouting  purposes.  It  U  open  to 
girls,  and  tbe  Orst  meeUngs  have  be«i  at- 
tended   by    several    Interested    high    achool 

A  typical  program  prepared  for  the  Ea- 
plorers  by  the  Washoe  County  MnUcal  Soci- 
ety members  Included  a  lecture  course 
enUUed  "What  Medical  School  Is  Uke." 
presented  by  Jame*  1.  Botriord.  MD.  followed 
by  a  "Patho-Physlology  Laboratory  Demon- 
stration "  by  Oeorge  T.  Smith,  MD. 
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lem  with  a  blggw  »o«*  than  ever,  even  In  the  two  short  blocks  from  the  Federal  BuUd- 

unUkely  event  that  the  tovesUgaUng  oom-  jng  stands  the  famous  Ux  Angeles  City 

mlttee  HiMU  him  *UU  ineligible.  Hall.     At  3:30  pjn..  on  aln)06t  any  given 

There  are,  mor«>ver,  seoond  thought,  now  ^^  ^  ^^^  Angeles,  the  range  of  vlslbil- 

aii  over   the  HouM     For  Oie  plain  truti  j     j^  rarely  greater  than  two  city  blocks 


Explorer  Sco»b  Learm  Abort  MedidM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  MkVsDa 
IN  THE  HOUS»  OP  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Wedneidav.  February  1, 1917 
Mr.    BARING.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  1  would  like 
to  have  inserted  In  the  CoNoaissiONai 
RicosD   an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  January  18,  1961,  Issue,  de- 
scribing  an  experimertt  undertaken  by 
the  Washoe  County,  Nev..  Explorers  Post 
m  In  the  field  of  medicine. 
The  article  follows : 
SxrvoMM*  scoina  ummk  Aaoor  Mnicnni 
Instead  of  tying  knot.,  building  campllrea. 
and  studying  camping  lore.  30  members  of 
an  Explorer  Po.1  In   Waahoe  t7omif»,  Kcr.. 
are   learnmg   how  to  correct  bone   defect., 
making  bacterial  smears  and  culture.,  and 
studying  tissue  slides. 

Explorer  Poet  117  U  another  Boy  BcouU 
of  America  experiment  in  broadening  Scout- 
ing horizons  And  In  keeping  srtth  this 
theme,  the  Waaho*  County  youths  have 
been  furnished  copies  of  "Horizon.  XTnlUn- 
Ited.-  tha  American  Medical  A«oclaUoti. 
medical  career,  handbook.  .^„ 

The  AMA  career,  handbook  M  a  attui« 


Hease  Relectt  oa  Powell  Haste 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1997 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  ttie 
CoMOSEssioMAi  RicosD,  I  would  like  to 
set  forth  at  this  point  an  article  by  Wll- 
Uam  S.  White,  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  31,  refer- 
ring to  the  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Congressman  Adam  Clay- 
lOK  PowitL. 

This  justifies.  In  my  opinion,  the  posi- 
tion that  many  of  us  took  when  the  Con- 
gress convened  and  considered  the  Powell 
case. 

The  article  follows: 
IProin  th.  WaahUigvon  Poat.  Jan.  SI.  1M71 
SscowD  Thoooht.:   Hoosx  BaFLKTS  ON 
PowKLL  Hast* 
(By  William  S.  White) 
The    House    of    RepresentaUve.    U    now 
gloomily  trying  to  dig  Itself  out  of  a  pit  lined 
with  misplaced  morallam  and  extremely  poor 
Judgment  Into  which  It  so  recently  plunged 
In    denying    a    re««Ung   to   Adam    Clayton 
PoweU  pending  an  inveetlgaUon  of  his  con- 
duct. 

As  a  specUU  House  Committee  of  nine  un- 
happy members  proceeds  with  this  inquiry 
there  is  now  a  belated  gaperal  recognition  of 
the  oentrwl  reality  of  It  all.  This  Is  that  all 
the  HouM  had  accomplished  here  was  to  give 
Rep.  Powell  a  loud  martydom  which  will  In- 
fallibly s«id  him  back  to  Congress  from  Har- 


whlch  was  hustled  aside  In  the  flnt  place  Is 
sUll  there  and  Is  now  being  reluctanOy  faced. 
This  truth  Is  that  Powell,  demagogue  though 
he  la  and  highly  Improper  though  his  be- 
havior has  been,  haa  not  In  fact  even  been 
charged  with  oRensea  sufflcleoUy  grave  to 
warrant  hla  buster  under  the  unbroker  tra- 
ditions. 

In  a  word,  the  disciplinary  action  thus  far 
taken  against  him,  while  entirely  human, 
was  also  enUrely  unjustified.  And  It  cannot 
be  made  to  appear  Jurt  simply  because  he  la 
a  bad  and  swaggering  fellow. 

The  entire  Republican  membership  of  the 
House  plus  mo.t  of  the  Southern  Democrat, 
on  Jan.  10  rurtied  In  to  refuse  to  «*t  him 
then  and  there  whUe  wiser  heads  were  try- 
ing to  seat  blm  provisionally  pending  In- 
quiry. A  majority  of  the  committee  which 
haa  the  th*nkl< 

tried  then  to  avoid  the  more  abrupt  of  the.* 
actions  and  for  Its  pains  1.  now  stuck  with 
the  Job  of  getting  the  House  off  the  hook. 

The  whole  thing  Is  an  Ironic  and  perfect 
illustration  of  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  allows  no  "obstructive"  debate 
at  time,  of  passion  and  emotionalism.  Given 
the  right  to  nilbuster  In  the  House,  a  right 
not  preMot  there,  and  thla  foolish  and  m- 
treme  business  would  never  have  occurred. 
Never,  for  lllustrmtlon.  could  It  have  ha|^ 
pened  In  the  Senate,  with  lu  suppoMdly  erU 
mibuster  custom.  For  In  the  Senate  a  ma- 
jority la  not  always  right  all  at  once  and  a 
minority  Is  always  sble  to  slow  things  down 
untu  the  heat  can  subside  and  men  can  at 
laU  deal  In  reiuon  and  at  lelaure. 

And  by  .  curious  coincidence  the  Senate 
llaelf  has  again  just  refused  to  destroy  tb* 
right  of  the  filibuster  at  the  demand  of 
avowedly  liberal  members  who  simply  can 
grasp  that  Instant  actions  by  an  Instant  ma- 
jority are  not  always  wise  and  are  not  al- 
ways even  "democratic"  except  In  a  highly 
overslmpllfled  definition  of  that  term. 

Por  the  true  heart  of  the  American  repre- 
senUtlve  process  He.  In  the  ablUty  of  a 
minority  In  one  fonun  and  one  alone — the 
Senate — to  insist  upon  long  and  somcUmea 
even  overloog  debate  as  the  last  guarantee 
against  unfair  or  heedless  scUons  by  momen- 
tary and  Inflamed  majorities  which  might 
themselves — as  now  In  the  caae  of  Powell — 
decide  on  more  mature  reflection  that  what 
they  were  about  to  do  might  be  both  wrong 
and  self-defeaUng. 

What  the  House  forgot  here  In  Its  howling 
haste  to  vote,  and  what  any  sort  of  unre- 
stricted debate  would  at  length  have  com- 
pellKl  It  to  remember,  is  that  verdicts  In  this 
country  are  supposed  to  come  after,  and  not 
before  the  trial  U  held. 


If  you  live  on  the  seacoast,  or  have 
a  home  In  the  mountains  you  can  see  a 
faint  brown  haae  begin  to  etch  Itself 
against  the  blue  sky  that  usually  greets 
each  southern  California  morning.  By 
the  end  of  the  morning  rush  hour  the 
faint  haze  has  taken  on'  the  hue  of  a 
rich  dense  brown  and  has  seeped  Into 
every  crack  and  comer  of  the  greater 
Los  Angeles  basin.  Unless  It  rains,  and 
as  the  city  chamber  of  commerce  boasts 
rain  is  rare,  or  unless  a  wind  sweeps  in 
from  the  ocean  or  desert,  the  7  million 
residents  of  the  area  are  treated  to  an- 
other day  of  breathing  large  portions  of 
nitrogen  dioxide,  hydrocarbons,  ozone. 
,  Of  the  commltte.-n.cn  ,  ^j„^,  ^^  ^  uttle  oxygen, 

chore  of  invctigaung  him  •P*^,.^^j  ^  breaUie"  In  Los  Angeles, 
and  every  other  urban  area  In  tha>Na- 
Uon  is  becoming  an  increasingly  perilous 
right  to  exercise.  In  their  January  21. 
edition  the  editors  of  Time  magazine  de- 
voted the  lead  article  to  the  increasingly 
menacing  specter  of  air  pollution.  The 
article  was  singularly  Impressive,  and  I 
would  encourage  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  take  the  nece.wary  lime  to  read 
It. 

The  article  of  course  Is  part  of  a  larg- 
er dialog  on  air  pollution.  Yesterday 
the  President  Joined  In  the  discussion, 
and  while  his  propo.-^ls  are  not  as  hard 
hitting  as  I  had  hoped,  they  are  signifi- 
cant. 

..gu.  «.    ™. — -  The    President's    recommendation    to 

avowedly  liberal  members  who  simply  cannot     Congress  asking  for  the  passage  of  the 

_ Air  QuaUty  Control  Act  of  1967  is  a  step 

forward,  but  only  a  small  step.  The  act 
places  Its  emphasis  on  establishing  and 
enforcing  maximum  levels  of  Industrial 
ptrflutant  emissions.  Regional  air  qual- 
ity commissions  would  be  established 
where  they  do  not  already  exist  and 
charged  with  enforcing  the  standards 
that  control  the  emission  of  pollutants. 
I  would  remind  the  President  and  the 
Congress  that  this  proposal  Is  not  new. 
Some  years  ago  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Air  PoUutlon  Control  District  was  estab- 
lished and  given  the  needed  strength  to 
enforce  ita  responsibilities.  Today.  Los 
Angeles'  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
runs  the  strictest  and  most  extensive 
control  program  in  the  United  States. 
The  control  board  battled  business  and 
industrial  leaders  eventually  overcoming 
their  objections  to  regulations  limiting 
the  amoimt  of  pollutants  released  into 
the  atmosphere.  The  control  board 
bwined  tbe  use  of  high  pollutant  fuels, 
the  burning  of  Junked  cars,  and  burning 
household  and  industrial  garbage. 
Thousands  of  violators  of  pollutant  reg- 
ulations were  hailed  Into  court  by  the 
control  board. 

Oil  refineries  In  Los  Angeles  have  de- 
veloped new  techniques  In  reducing  the 
emission  of  sulfur  pollutants  and  re- 
cycling other  wasteful  materials  that 
would  have  ordinarily  been  dumped  Into 
the  atmosphere.  Los  Angeles  located 
power  companies  are  required  by  statute 
to  use  low  sulfur  natural  gas  when 
available  and  fuels  containing  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  sulfur  when  the  nat- 
ural gas  Is  not  available.    Los  Angeles 


TW  Rifht  la  BreaOe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  csi-iroaina 

IN  THE  BOtJBE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVIB 
Tuesday.  January  31.  19S7 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Los  An- 
geles at  3:30  pm,"  Is  the  caption  of  the 
picture  on  the  cover  of  the  January  27, 
Issue  of  Time  magazine.  The  picture,  or 
lack  of  It,  tells  the  story.  The  new  Los 
Angeles  Federal  Building  Is  the  only 
structure  that  one  can  make  out  with 
any  reasonable  surety.  From  the  pic- 
ture you  would  never  know  that  only 


industry,  especially  the  oU  refineries  are 
considered  to  be  the  cleanest  in  tbe 
world. 

Since  1964  cars  aold  In  California  have 
been  required  to  be  equipped  with  vari- 
ous types  of  smog  control  devices.  The 
1966  cars  sold  In  California  had  to  have 
equipment  that  reduced  carbon  mon- 
oxide by  50  percent  and  hydrocarbons 
by  65  percent.  In  1970  stricter  measures 
controlling  car  tailpipe  emissions  will  go 
into  effect. 

All  In  all  the  Los  Angeles  County  Air 
PoUutlon  Control  District  spent  close  to 
$4  million  in  1965  trying  to  win  tbe 
battie  against  air  pollution.  This  repre- 
senta  an  expenditure  eqttal  to  almost 
one-sixth  of  the  present  total  Federal 
expenditure. 

With  the  great  financial  Investment 
made  by  Los  Angeles,  and  with  the  most 
comprehefisive  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram In  the  Nation,  Los  Angeles  is  stead- 
ily losing  the  battie  against  smog.  Some 
13,730  tons  of  noxious  waste  are  released 
dally  Into  the  Los  Angeles  sky  to  con- 
taminate an  already  overtmrdened  at- 
mosphere. The  3.75  million  area  cars 
alone  :'re  responsible  for  12.500  tons  of 
the  dally  pollutants.  Despite  strict  en- 
forcement and  periodic  checks  of  smog 
control  devices,  the  level  of  pollutants 
released  from  the  exhaust  of  cars  Is  con- 
tinually rising.  With  2  million  more  cars 
expected  on  Los  Angeles  highways  by 
1980.  and  more  than  100  million  cars  on 
America's  roads  by  1975.  President 
Johnson's  warning  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  Increased  contamination,  Amer- 
ica can  expect  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
poisonous  atmosphere  in  10  years  Is  star- 
Ulngly  vivid. 

■What  the  above  suggests,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  that  the  President's  approach,  while 
encouraging,  is  too  modest.  Americans 
aie  choking  their  atmosphere  with  con- 
tamlnanta  at  the  horrendous  rate  of 
370.000  tons  of  pollutants  dally.  By 
1675  we  will  be  polluting  the  atmosphere 
at  the  Incomprehensible  rata  of  more 
than  1.500.000  tons  aimually. 

Proposing  measures  for  the  rest  of  the 
NaUon  that  Los  Angeles  has  been  using 
for  years  while  the  smog  problem  has  be- 
come steadily  more  acute  seems  almost 
futile.  Certainly  the  President's  recom- 
mendations will  meet  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  only  a  very  small  part. 

There  are  two  criUcrl  areas  that 
should  have  been  given  more  emphasis  In 
President  Johnson's  message.  First,  he 
did  not  strike  h;  e  hard  enough  the 
very  critical  roles  that  must  be  played 
at  the  local  and  State  levels.  While  the 
Air  Quality  Act  provides  a  framework 
for  meanliigful  participation  by  the  local 
levels  of  government.  It  seemtagly  allows 
lltUe  flexibility  or  room  for  Initiative. 
Granted,  the  proposal  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  affect  those  areas  where  little 
or  nothing  Is  now  being  done,  but  what 
about  the  many  local  programs  that  have 
already  been  initiated? 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
has  produced  an  excellent  series  of  com- 
mufilty  action  guides  on  air  pollution 
designed  to  help  its  membership.  The 
guides  are  very  specific  and  provide  a 
wide  range  of  alternatives  that  would 
allow  the  local  jurisdiction  some  flexl- 
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biUty  in  expesimenUng  In  order  to  deter 
mine  the  moet  effective  progTams. 

Air  poUutloo  1»  not.  and  nor  can  we 
aUow  It  to  be  an  Issue  of  concern  only 
to  the  Tarioue  level*  of  government,  it 
Is  imperative  that  Industir  be  one  « 
the  leading  elemenU  In  meeting  this 
problem.  We  should  make  it  dear  when- 
ever we  have  the  opportunity  that  luc- 
ce«a  m  cleaning  our  air  can  only  be 
expected  If  an  aegmenta  of  the  society 
cooperate  and  recognise  their  particular 
obligations.  __    , 

The  other  area  In  which  the  Prral- 
dcnfs  message  was  weak  was  to  w™t  "; 
offered,  or  more  accurately,  what  It  did 
not  offer  In  the  way  of  providing  leader- 
ship for  developing  new  and  Imaginative 
programs.  The  Preaident  made  a  curt 
rWerence  to  the  fact  that  he  Intended 
Increaalng  n»earch  funds  by  50  P«rcen' 
Nowhere  was  there  an  estimate  of  the 
kind  of  research  program  we  wlU  need. 
Even  a  50-percent  Increase  In  research 
appears  woefuUy  Inadequat*  In  light  of 
the  Increasing  enormity  of  the  problem. 
It  Is  In  this  area  of  Ingenuity  where 
leadership  Is  most  needed  and  appears 
most  lacking.  ,  „, 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  1  am  one  of  the  many  who 
welcomes  what  the  President  iB  propos- 
ing These  proposals  are  overdue.  And 
It  Is  precisely  because  this  NaUon  has 
waited  so  long  In  focusing  Its  full  atten- 
tion on  the  problem  that  the  quesUonof 
our  poUuUon  Is  now  so  crtUcaJ.  Tne 
problem  requires  Infinitely  mora  than 
the  President  has  suggested. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  aoyon* 
bom  in  New  York  City  since  1945  has 
breathed  enough  contaminated  air  to 
have  smoked  the  equivalent  of  nine  ciga- 
rettes a  day  during  every  day  of  his  life. 
The  richest,  most  technically  advanced 
Nation  In  man's  history  must  offer  Its 
citizens  something  better  than  that. 

I  see  no  room  for  compromise  or  delay 
on  this  Issue.  Each  day  of  Inaction 
brings  us  one  day  closer  to  a  Ppisoned 
earth  Our  resolve  must  be  equal  to  the 
task,  and  the  task  that  now  confronts  us 
deals  with  our  very  survival. 

There  can  be  no  comprotnise  or  delay 
on  our  right  to  breathe.  Without  this 
right  all  other  rlghu  are  rather  mean- 
ingless.   
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NuMi  Com«T  ExeoiliTt  Eaj e«a  Nicker- 
toa  AppUnii  CoBfreisioBal  Morto  Ts 
M»4cruxe  awl  Streaftkea  Local  Gst- 
(TuaeBtt 

EXTEaJSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WIBCOKSJW 
DT  THE  H008«  OF  REPKESS3MTATrVES 

Monday.  Januanr  1».  1W7 
Mr  BE08S.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eugene  H. 
Nlckerson.  the  county  executive  of  Nas- 
sau County,  N.Y..  Is  painfully  aware  of 
the  fiscal  proNema  facing  local  govern- 
ments, especially  those  which  are  striv- 
ing to  provide  the  Improved  pubUc  serv- 
ices demanded  by  a  growing  and  IncreM- 
Ingly  sophisticated  population.    He  fol- 


lows closely  congressional  discussion  of 
ways  to  help  local  governments  both  ad- 
mlnistraUvely  and  financially.  To  share 
his  concern  with  citizens,  he  wrote  an 
article  In  January  for  the  U)ng  Island 
Press  Referring  to  my  bill,  Hi*.  11S6. 
proposing  "the  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment ModernizaUon  Act  of  19«7.  Nlck- 
erson stated : 

I  consider  It  my  duty,  u  It  rtiould  b«  th« 
duty  ot  every  local  oJBdal.  to  ttgbt  lor  all 
5UCb  legislation  which  WUI  etrengthen  local 
govemment  In  lu  era  of  grentort  danger. 

HJ»  1166  provides  that  each  Bute 
would  first  receive  Federal  funds— at 
least  $350.000 — to  draw  up  within  18 
months  Its  own  "modern  governments 
program."  This  program  would  set 
forth  plans  and  timetables  for  moderniz- 
ing both  SWte  and  local  governments. 
Such  plans  would  have  to  Include  spe- 
cific proposals  for  dealing  with  Inter- 
state regional  problems,  for  strengthen- 
ing State  govermnents,  and  for  strength- 
ening and  modernizing  local,  rural,  ur- 
ban, and  metropolitan  governments— for 
example,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
counties  eliminating  mefBclent  local 
governments,  reforming  personal  prac- 
tices, and  strengthening  local  govem- 
ment.s  In  metropolitan  ureas. 

Each  Bute's  "modem  governments 
program  ■  would  then  be  reviewed  by  one 
of  the  four  regional  coordinating  com- 
mittees—to be  set  up  under  H.R.  1166  by 
the  partidpaOng  Governors  In  each  or 
the  four  regions:  eastern,  southern, 
mldwestem.  and  western- and  by  the  ex- 
isting Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  Those  States 
with  plans  designated  as  reflecting  "suf- 
ficient Bute  creaUve  inlUaUve  «>  "  f 
qualify  that  State  for  Federal  block 
grants "  would  then  begin  receiving,  In 
11)70  or  at  the  latest  by  1971.  unre- 
stricted Federal  grants  from  a  3-year.  »5- 
bUUon-a-year  authorization. 

Funds  would  be  distributed  according 
to  population,  with  not  to  exceed  20  per- 
cent for  supplements  to  those  States 
having  a  low  [ler  capita  Income:  a  high 
degree  of  poverty,  dependency,  or  urban- 
IzaUon:  and  an  adequate  State  Ux 
effort,  as  Indicated  by  the  amount  of 
State  and  local  taxes  relative  to  personal 
income.  At  least  50  percent  of  the 
money  going  to  a  Stale  would  be  ear- 
marked for  Its  local  governments. 

The  text  of  Eugene  Nlckerson's 
article  follows: 

It  tow  Waaa  Omcle  Sam 


ing  for  your  checkbook  you  would  uk  ma  a 
touKh  Question :  .       , 

"Why  .bould  I  write  «  blank  check  to  local 
»dmlnl»tr»Uone  all  over  America,  many  of 
which  are  Inefflclent  and  wistelul?" 

And  I  would  eay  "The  answer  w  that  quee- 
uon  le  partly  up  to  you.  Uncle  Sam.  because 
you  .haVTrMponslhlllty  lor  the  etate  of  local 
government  today."  „,,„„ 

Moet  local  governments  are  not  operating 
at  top  efllclenoy  becauM  they  don't  heve  the 
rewuVcee  to  Initiate  new  technique,  to  meet 
the  problems  of  >  rapidly  expanding  popuU- 

"°ln  other  word..  Ife  going  to  coet  money 
now  to  eave  money  tomorrow,  and  herea 
where  the  US.  comes  in. 

The  local  property  uipayer  ahould  not 
have  to  foot  the  whole  bill  Jor  luoh  tech- 
nloue.  as  electronic  data  proceeelng.  which 
are  expensive  to  Inaugurate  but  In  the  long 
run  save  mllUons  of  doUara. 

In  Na«au  County  government  we  eeUO- 
Uabed  the  OlBce  of  Administrative  Servlcee 
to  cut  red  tape  and  purchaee  coete.  Increase 
workers'  emclency  and  morale,  and  make 
computer  decisions  In  aeoondj  which  in  the 
-poet  have  involved  weeka  and  months  ol 
clerical  processing. 

Under  a  blU  which  died  In  committee  la»t 
year.  Congreea  would  have  given  us  aubetan- 
tlal  aid  to  develop  this  economy  ayatem. 

Well,  thafa  water  over  the  dam  now.  The 
new  90th  Ctongnaa  la  aettling  down  to  busl- 
neas.  On  opening  day.  Congreaaman  Henry 
Reuaa  ol  Wisconsin  Introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  granta  lor  SUtea  and  locaUtlea 
aeeklng  to  modernize  their  govemmente.  to 
cut  down  government  coats  for  decades  to 

1  consider  It  my  duty,  as  It  should  ba  the 
duty  of  every  local  omclal,  to  Bght  for  all 
auch  legislation  which  will  strengthen  local 
government  In  lU  era  of  greatest  danger 
This  year  I  hope  my  fellow  takpayera  will 
Join  me. 


February  1,  1967 
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A  401 


(By  Naaaau  Cotmty  ■xecuOta  Bugene  B. 
Nickeraon) 

suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  are  Uncle 
Sam  and  f  come  to  yon.  hat  m  hand,  with  a 
propoaal  to  atop  the  aqueeae  on  the  local 
property  taarayer.  

I>o4nt  out  that  In  your  atar-spangled 
pockets  la  the  revenue  from  a  naOon-wlde 
mcome  tai  that  you  ootUd  be  ahanng  with 
local  governments. 

•Look  Sam."  I  aay,  'local  government  to- 
day la  dealing  with  nation-wide  i«oblema. 
Uke  crime,  unemployment,  disease,  tha  popu- 
lation exploalon,  watar  and  air  poUutJon. 
education,  housing,  tranaportatlon,  the  whole 


What  would  you  aay  to  that?  Would  you 
turn  the  oomer  and  run  taat?  Would  you 
Invite  me  out  for  a  cup  ot  ooffee  and  a  hard 

'"pj^lhe  talk.  I  hava  had  1»WT  J»»h 
vartous  o<  Unci*  Bam'a  lalaUvaa  I  «!»"« 
you  would  be  .ympathauc.  but  b«<o»  reaoh- 


A  Special  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  WKW  JBMrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30,  1967 
Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  Introduced  legU- 
latlon  which  would  create  a  Sandy  Hook 
NaUonal  Seashore  In  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  In  the 
Congress.  ,,  , 

Under  my  bill,  this  beautiful  area 
would  be  preserved  for  a  public  park  and 
recreational  area  for  all  of  the  people  of 
the  great  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enjoy. 
■  My  bill  was  Introduced  because  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  announced 
that  some  400  acres  of  land  It  has  been 
using  at  Port  Hancock  U  no  longer 
needed.  The  SUte  of  New  Jersey  pres- 
ently leases  745  acres  of  land  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  land  U 
used  as  the  Sandy  Hook  SUte  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  want  to  do  Is 
have  those  1.200  acres  turned  Into  a 
Sandy  Hook  NaUonal  Seashore  and 
eventually  be  expanded  to  1,«00  acres 
when  the  400  or  so  acres  still  being  used 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  no  longer 

Mr  James  8.  Brown  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Evening  Press  ha*  written  a  rnost 
Interesting  arUcle  which  I  think  will  bo 


#   «—*   i*it.»«*   tn   #VATT   Member   of     completed  In  1764  wm  UghtwJ  by  48  oU  Umps 
of   great   Interest   to    every    Memoer   oi        -^  »"  ^.  ^.  beamed  aeawmrd  by  mlmn. 

congress  who  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  my  "^^  "«?;  ™  iS^on^roh  4.  me.  Hew 
bin.  For  that  reason  I  am  enclosing  a(  ^^^^  omci»l«  wHo  had  promoted  tt»  ugbt- 
thls  point  In  the  lUcoaD,  the  text  of  Mr.  ijo^^  decided  to  deetroy  it  to  prevent  Iti 
Brown's  well  written  and  oomprehenalve    „^  m  juiding  Briti*h  ww»iiip»  into  Hew 

Tork  harbor.     Inetead,  bowevex,  the  lampe, 
reflectors,  and  oU  lupply  Were  removed. 
Tor    nuMt   ot   the   next  seven   yeara.   tbe 


article 

IFWMn  the  Aabury  Park  Bvenlng  Pnm.  Jan. 

27. 19e71 
A    Sficxal    Ripobt — Sandt    Book    Wobth 

SAvmo  AS  HisTOBic  Sm,  WttJttJFS  Aasa 
(By  James  S.  Brorwn) 

Sakdt  Hook.— ThiB  alx-mlle-long  penin- 
sula, aoon  to  be  largely  abandoned  aa  a  mlU- 
tary  baee,  le  doubly  quaUfled  for  public 
pnMTTatlon — aa  an  historic  Ute  and  a  rec- 
reation and  wlldUle  area 

At  times  an  laland.  according  to  the  whlmi 
of  the  eea,  the  hook  haa  aerved  aa  graveyard, 
Ufeaaver  and  batUeground  alnoe  the  earUeat 
days  of  our  country. 

Some  historians  aay  It  was  first  visited  by 
whiu  men  In  the  spring  of  1B34  when  Da 
Verrazano.  saUing  for  Prance  in  his  ship 
Dolphin,  crulaed  along  the  ooaet. 

There  U  general  agreement  that  It  was 
here  Henry  Hud»on1  sailors  from  the  Half 
Moon  came  sabore  In  1609  and  left  behind  a 
crewman.  John  Oolman.  who  was  klUed  by 
an  Indian  arrow.  Oolman  was  buried  on  the 
hook  which  Hudson's  men  named  Colmanli 

Pol***-  .      .  a*.      * 

And  here  it  was  only  a  few  years  later  that 
a  ship  from  HoUand  ran  aground.  One  oS 
Ita  paaaengen  was  Penelope  Van  Prtnoeaa. 
later  to  become  the  celebrated  Penelope 
Stout,  flrat  white  woman  in  Monmouth 
County. 

By  1663,  the  area  was  referred  to  aa  sanis 
Point  and  In  1677,  Richard  Hartabome.  early 
■etUer  and  probably  the  first  lawyer  in  the 
oonntry.  leaaed  'the  beach  called  Sandy 
Book"  for  21  years,  rental  to  be  "one  pcpper- 
oocB,  If  demanded."  In  granting  the  lease, 
the  governor  and  council  noted  that  Bart- 
«home  propoeed  "to  set  up  a  fishery  at  the 
river's  mouth." 

In  IflM,  Hartahome  obtained  title  to  the 
hook  and  other  large  holdings  through  a 
patent  from  the  East  Jersey  Proprietor*.  But 
ha  apparently  was  having  trouble  with  the 
Indians  and  he  finally  paid  13  ahlUlngs  to 
Vowavapon  and  TocushU  "for  peace  and 
ouletneM  sake,  and  to  the  end  there  may  be 
no  cause  ot  trouble  with  the  Indians  and  that 
I  may  not  for  the  future  have  any  uouble 
with  them  aa  I  formerly  had.  In  their  doggs 
killing  my  sheep  and  their  hunting  on  my 


Britiah  tised  the  book  as  a  base  ot  oper 
atlons,  the  tall  brick  and  stone  lighthouse 
•emng  as  a  fort  which  was  impervious  to  at- 
tacks by  local  mllttla  units. 

In  1778.  British  forces  from  Philadelphia, 
retreating  after  the  BatUe  of  Monmouth, 
were  brought  onto  the  Hook  over  a  pontoon 
bridge.  A  storm  a  short  urae  earlier  had 
again  opened  an  Inlet  across  the  base  of  the 
Hook,  making  It  an  Island.  Prom  this  van- 
tage point  the  English  and  HeaaUn  soldiers 
were  taken  aboard  BrlUsta  warships. 

Raiders  led  by  David  (Black  David)  Por- 
man  and  Lt.  John  Bchenck  on  several  occa- 
sions BciEod  British  boats  and  took  prtsonsn 
but  aa  one  English  officer  wrote,  the  ^cannon 
Are  "could  make  no  Impression  on  the  walla" 
of  the  lighthouse. 

On  Jan-  1»,  1780.  In  one  of  Un  l*»t  raids. 
a  party  of  Colonial  rangers  tA»k  seven  pris- 
oners and  seised  46.000  counterfeit  conti- 
nental doUars.  wWtsh  the  British  had 
planned  to  circulate  to  reduce  the  value  o4 
American  currency. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1790,  the 
4-acre  lighthouse  tract  was  ceded  to  the  fed- 
eral government  by  New  Jersey's  LegUlature. 
This  parcel  probably  will  remain  in  federal 
ownership  In  the  future  to  protect  the  stlll- 
operatlng  Ughthouw.  according  to  Joseph  J. 
Truncer.  the  atate's  director  of  parka  and 
recreation. 

The  Hartabomes  In  17»7  add  an  intoreet 
In  the  hook  to  Tylee  Williams  and  Nlmrod 
Woodward  and  apparently  the  owners  began 
having  problems  with  the  government  em- 
ployes keeping  the  llghthoijse. 

Several  suits  were  flled  against  the  govern- 
ment and  on  Dec.  26,  1808.  Williams,  Wood- 
ward and  Richard  Hartshorns  made  an 
agreement  epdlng  the  litigations.  It  la 
recorded  at  the  county  courthouse  at  nve- 


Hlghlanda  Aaaoclatlon  and  the  New  Jersey 
Southara  Railroad  at  the  aoutbem  end  oi  tha 
Hook. 

So,  for  a  total  at  $69,760  the  government 
purchaaed  peoperty  which  now  indudea 
1.634  acrea  and  baa  a  value  estimated  at 
•260  million.  Kane  of  the  deeds  called  for 
property  to  revert  to  original  owners  upon 
termination  of  government  use. 

In  1S68,  shortly  before  the  start  of  the 
ClvU  War.  the  Army  began  oonstrucUon  of 
maaslve  fortifications  built  o(  New  Bngland 
granite  near  the  end  of  the  Hook.  Seventy- 
flve  cannon  were  mounted  in  the  Lnootn- 
pletc  fort  during  the  war  and  foe  a  brief 
period  It  was  known  aa  Ft.  Unooln. 

During  this  period  a  rail  spur  was  extended 
CKiW  the  Hook  by  the  New  Jersey  Southern 
Railroad,  serving  steamboat  landing  at 
Spennacettl  and  Horseshoe  Coves. 

By  the  war's  end.  the  government  had 
spent  »10  mlUlon  on  the  unfinished  fort,  and 
because  ot  advancements  In  artillery  weap- 
ona.  It  already  was  obsolete  and  work  was 
halted. 

About  1876.  the  Hook  waa  designated  the 
Sandy  Hook  Ordnance  Proving  Orounda  foe 
teetlng  artillery  weapons,  a  function  later 
ahlft«d  to  Aberdeen,  Md.  About  1888.  the 
government  began  dlsmanUing  part  of  Pt. 
Lincoln,  using  the  salvaged  granlto  blocks  to 
compleU  the  southwest  part  of  the  fort. 
Inoreaaed  government  use  at  this  time  ended 
nil  and  steamboat  use  of  the  Hook  by  the 
public. 

The  forttflcaUona  were  named  Pt.  Hancock 
on  Oct.  SO.  1896  in  honor  of  Oen.  W.  S.  Han- 
cock a  hero  of  Oettysbiu^.  In  the  past  half 
oentury,  the  fort's  mUltary  aignlflcance  has 
graduaUy  diminished,  althou^  IS  buildings 
of  brick  and  stone  were  buUt  In  the  early 
1920s.  __, 

Several  years  ago.  the  government  leaaed 
746  acres  to  the  state  for  a  public  recreation 
SLTea.  Bathing,  fishing  and  nature  walks  are 
Included  to  the  park  area.  Vegetation  on 
the  book  includes  some  of  the  finest  holly 
groves  In  the  state,  stands  of  bayberrtea  and 
beach  plums,  which  have  all  but  disappeared 
from  other  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

Inieu  acToes  the  base  of  the  hook  have 


with  government  ratification  bearing     opened  and  closed  with  considerable  regu 


hold. 

the  aignature  of  President  Thomas  JefTerson. 

Under  the  terms,  the  government  agreed 
its  employes  would  not  keep  stock  on  Sandy 
Hook  except  for  a  horse  and  "no  mors  than 
four  milch  cows"  unless  the  animals  were 
kept  fenced  up  on  the  four-acre  site; 

Further  the  government  agreed  that  "no 
tavern  or  CHrdlnary  or  bouse  of  public  enter- 


larity  Ln  severe  storms  during  the  past  three 
centuries,  during  the  lOth  Century  oocurrlng 
almost  every  ao  years.  For  the  past  two 
decades,  there  have  been  proposals  to  reopen 
the  old  Shrewsbury  Inlet  at  the  base  of  the 
book  to  provide  fishermen  quicker  access  to 
the  sea. 

Sandy  Hook  baa  long  been  a  favortto  with 


hereby  confirmed  to  them  .  .  ."     The  agree-      one  of  the  best  duck  hunting  areas  on  the 
ment  seems  to  imply  that  the  Ught  keepers     Jersey  C<»st.  huge  flocks  of  migrating  birds 


also  operated  a  tavern  during  New  York's 
ownership  of  the  property.  No  doubt  the 
customers  came  by  boat. 

Apparently  aware  of  the  Importance  ot  the 
Hook,  the  government  on  Peb.  36.  IBOe 
bought  from  Bartshome,  Williams  and 
Woodward  all  land  lying  north  of  an  aast- 
weet  line  through  the  lighthouse.  A  price  of 
Sa.760  was  paid  for  126  acres. 

Though  the  original  four-acre  slto  was 
only  600  feet  from  the  end  of  the  hook  when 
It  waa  sold  in  1762.  It  Is  now  more  than  a 
mile  distant.  Band  carried  northward  by 
ocean  currents  has  extended  the  beach  north- 
ward. 

During  the  War  of  1812'a  massive  log  fori 
was  built  about  a  half-mile  north  of  the 
lighthouse  and  was  manned  for  the  most  part 
by  Monmouth  County  militiamen. 

On  June  17.  1817.  Richard  Hartshorne  and 


seeking  shelters  m  coves  along  the  bey  shore. 
With  this  historical  background  and  these 
physical  Bttrtbutes,  Sandy  Hook  is  well  quali- 
fied for  permanent  proaervallon  for  the 
public. 


EacrtcBcy  Pareats 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMAKKS 


**^^/rt^  S^'Sdians  aUo  gave  up  tha     toi^ii^t  ahaU  te  ^n^Ttid  b^  "the"  United      flaberm^n  since  Ita  waUr.  abound  ^th  rec- 
rl^t^   ^be^i^g^o^t^iIoSdSr     Statee  of  Oielr  aaslgns  to  be  kepton  the  land,      ord-sized  striped  baas.    In  year- p«rt.  It  waa 

canoes  on  Sandy  Hook. 

During  this  same  period,  the  barren,  des- 
olate strand  waa  also  a  hangout  for  priva- 
teers who  anchored  their  ships  in  the  shelter 
of  the  hook  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
likely  prey.  Treasure  hunters  have  combed 
the  hook  periodically  in  the  belief  Capt.  WU- 
liam  Kldd  buried  some  of  his  loot  there. 

Many  a  sailor  met  death  here  as  storm- 
lashed  ships  Inbound  for  New  Tork  were 
driven  ashore.  But  it  wasn't  untU  176B  that 
the  plan  originated  to  mark  the  hook  with 
a  lighthouse. 

In  1761.  a  group  ot  New  Tork  merchanU 
began  negotiations  with  the  HarUhomes  and 
finally  agreed  upon  a  price  of  700  pounds  tm 
a  four-acre  tract  about  500  feet  frcan  the  end 
of  the  hook. 

The  land  waa  transferred  from  Robert  and 
E*ek  Hartshorne  to  New  York  Mayor  John 
Cruger.  Philip  Livingston,  Leonard  Uspenard. 
and  William  Bayard  on  May  10.  1762.  Three 
yean  later,  theee  four  men  were  to  serve  as 
New  Tork  delegates  to  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  next  two  years,  the  New  Tork  Legis- 
lature authorised  three  lotteries  which  raised 
a  total  of  9,000  pounds  toward  construction 
of  the  lighthouse.  The  103-foot  tower  was 
built  by  Isaac  Conro  of  New  Tork  and  when 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or    NXW    TOMK 

n»  THE  HOD8E  OP  BKPBESENTATIVBS 

ThHrsday,  January  H,  1**7 
Mr.  DD15KI.    Mr,  Spe&ker.  a  unique 

plan,    called    Emergency    Parents,    was 

hu  wife  •old  a  mnjor  poruon  oj  tbu  Boot     pyj  i„  operation  about  a  year  a«o  by  the 
TCuth  at  the  UgMiiouBe  to  the  goTemment     chuaren'8  Aid  Society  of  Erie  County  In 


for  •30,000.  Thla  deed  granta  all  land  Dorth 
of  sja  cut-west  line  from  the  ocean  to  the 
mouth  of  Toung*!  Creek. 

PtnaUr.  In  1993.  the  government  epent  an 
addlUonal  »37,000  to  buy  31  lote  from  the 
Highland    Beach   AnodaUon.    the   Atlantlo 


Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Well  known  for  Its  sympathetic  and 
sensible  approach  to  problems  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  children  ta  our  com- 
munity for  many  yearv,'  the  Children's 
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Aid  Society  hM  embarked  won  »Pro- 
Knm  Out  f  filling  *  ro«J  need.  A  gnu 
deal  ofcredlt  for  thU  iiiu»t  »o.  l**"  «" 
ecutlve  director.  Mr.  Nonnan  WJmi  «t^^ 
in  an  artlcl*  which  .,>pea«d  to  U- 
Parade  section  of  the  Buffalo  Courter- 
Expres..  Buffalo.  NT  on  J»n"j»7^ 
19«7.  Shirley  Caiwcr  Soman  teU*  how 
the  orogram  worka  and  bow  it  neipa 
cSK^who  suddenly  find  themselve. 
without  a  parent  due  to  Illness  or  other 

misfortune.  ,  ^    .w.  .^m. 

With  pennlMion.  I  Include  tlie  article 

'*'°'''  EMXBGiKCT  Pianna 

ITIM  oroe»ni— wbK*  «aa  b»  Ki|>l«d  to 
JJloi^Sl^Pprort<l»  10,.  to.  .b«. 
doned  calldren.) 

( By  SblrleT  Ounper  Sanan  > 
Bur»...o.  M.T--.M1  tti.  kid.  "^  "« 
Tdima.-"  Mr».M««ueclt.Br««sler  ap^ump. 
h»pp,.go-luckT  iKMKfwU.  lure.  U  talUnj 
"^  prtd.  about  Children  who  have  mtbt 
Ken  her  tiefoce.  whoee  home  .he  hM  enteral 
in  the  middle  ot  the  night.  »>•  >«  "^' » 
,iT.hger,  to  care  foe  <»«".°<  ''V*"^?^ 
Toun^rtew  at  a  c^»  point  to  their  Um.. 
When     their     parent.     «.     mWln*.     Mre. 

Breeeler  U  an  ••Kmerjency  Parent.  

OUbUshed  jurt  a  y<T  tgo  <^}'  "°°"^; 
"Emergencj  Parent."  U  ooe  at  «'«°«w!;' 
and  mMt  revolutionary  aoclal  welfare  ttrt- 
U-o.  provided  in  the  VS  today.  It*"*  ■*<»■ 
mated  by  Uie  Children-.  Aid  a«'»7  °*,"^' 
Oounty-and  1.  being  cloaely  '^'^^ 
other  ageo<:l«  all  cer  th.  ~<^"jTwi^ 
with  the  e.er-lni:re«lng  problem  of  chlWren 
found  neglected  or  abandoned  or  otherwlae 
left  alone  at  night.  ^^ 

In  aU  too  many  .uch  caMa.  children  meet 
with  aoddeot..  Aecordlnf  to  t^»»°?Ji 
Flre  protection  A«ocUUoo.  In  IMS.  M.OOO 
children  left  alooe  niffored  moderate  to 
M.ere  InJurlM  or  died  to  Brea  and  the  Ra- 
tional Safety  Council  Mye  M  percent  of  chil- 
dren killed  in  boBie  accident,  were  aJone 
and  un.uper.ued  at  the  ame  the  accident 
occurred  AUnoet  equally  bad  U  the  tact  that 
chUdren  unharmed  otherwise  are  wrenched 
from  their  familiar  mirroundlnge  ana 
plumped  toto  a  fo*ier  home  or  other  tm- 
It^^.  iMtltuUoo.  The  rtJOCk  o«  .uch 
treatment  can  u.t  a  llfeUme. 

"Conalder  the  .tep.   to  the   eaperlence.- 
ny.  Norman  W.  Paget.  e.ecuUv.  director  of 
Cblldren'a   Aid.    who   injrtltuted    the    Emer- 
gency Parent  program      -The  abwnce  of  a 
iarent.  the  presence  of  a  poUcemao.  the  .ud- 
den  removal  from  home  by  .tranger.  at  night, 
belnt  taken  to  an  unfamiliar  and  often  grim 
place     It  leave,  children  In  a  «tate  of  terror. 
They  cant  eat.  can  l  .leep.  wont  .peat,  throw 
up  or  oomplato  of  headache  rtomach  ache.. 
every  place  ache*.    Some  never  get  over  it. 
aMawia  TO  a  n.aa 
It  wa«  to  rtave  off  .uch  coriMquencea— and 
to  provide  conuimlty  to  the  cJUldren'.  Uvw— 
that  Emergency  Parent,  wa.  started.    It  came 
about  when  Paget,  a  noted  lamlly-Ute  edu- 
cauon  .peclallsl  and  troubleahooter  on  fam- 
ily problema.  came  to  a  new  poet  with  Chil- 
dren'. Aid  here      He  lent  a  frerti  earto  the 
plea  of  longtime  .taff  member  Mr..  Dorothy 
Waahbum:    "We  muat  do  something  to  pre- 
vent theee  awful  night  placement,  of  chil- 
dren "      The    two    decided    that    what    wa. 
needed  wa.  a  unali  corp.  of  low-paid  volun- 
teer, who  would  go  Into  a  home  and  run  the 
houMhold  until  the  parenU  retun»ed  or  other 
arrangement,  could  be  made. 

With  a  unaU  grant  from  the  Josephto. 
Goodyear  Foundation.  Children'.  Aid  put  the 
program  Into  action.  They  advertlwd  lor 
volunteer,  to  be  on  call  aU  night  one  weea 
a  month.  The  volunteer,  were  to  be  paid  $3 
tot  each  night  they  were  on  call.  (l-M  an 
hour  (»l.SO  alter  midnight)  tor  time  actu- 
aUy  Hned.     A  teacher,  a  praetisal  nun*,  a 
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management  trainee,  a  poetman,  a  factory 
worker,  a  houMWlfe  and  Mvwai  huaband- 
anda-wU*  tMma  re^ondwl 

In  the  year  .toe.  BBarieDey  Parmt.  haw 
more  than  Ur«l  up  to  aqiactatioBa  Th*r 
sarnc*  ha.  Mved  chUdraa  ftooa  flra,  .aok. 
pouonlng.  gs.  and  other  uKrted  perUa  Ju«t 
a.  importanv  they  rtayed  oB  emergency 
placement  for  IM  chlidrea  to  a  ten-month 
period  during  19M.  Twenty-rti  chlldtan  did 
need  toeter  care  eventually,  but  th.  work  of 
Emergency  ParenU  helped  them  to  get  UMd 
to  the  Idea  and  allowed  time  for  the  beet 
poaalble  toeter  home  rttuaUoo.  to  be  found. 
And  over  100  were  able  to  .tay  to  their  own 
home,  onlt  becauM  of  Kmetgency  ParenU 

One  recent  caae  lUuatralM  how  the  pro- 
gram work..  At  »  o'clock  one  .tormy  night, 
a  mother  of  tour  .mall  children  waa  ruahed 
to  a  hoepllal  after  complaining  to  a  neigh- 
bor of  severe  palna  in  her  head.  The  family 
wu  new  to  the  city.  The  neighbor,  who 
could  not  help  with  the  children,  knew  only 
th.t  the  lather  worked  on  a  night  aiUf  t.  A 
M>clal  worker  at  Children'.  Aid  Society,  called 
by  the  hoepltal,  went  to  the  horn,  but  could 
find  no  addrtM  book.  And  the  children,  aged 
2.  a,  6.  and  ».  who  had  been  awakened  by 
the  ambulance  and  the  commoOon  bid  them- 
utve.  to  an  upstair.  cloMt  and  under  bed. — 
and  wouldn't  come  out 


BW.XT     BMCLl.    or    PAHC.KB 

The  cawworker  then  called  an  Emergency 
Parent,  who  tried  to  expUto  to  the  children 
—through  the  doMt  door — that  .he  would 
care  tor  them  until  their  father  came  home. 
Silence  She  then  went  downatalra.  mUed 
a  batter  of  pancakee.  added  apple  slice,  and 
ralaln.  and  began  to  cook.  A.  th.  odor  of 
pancake,  wafted  up  the  .tali.,  the  children 
came  down  one  by  one— big  eyes  round,  .till 
Kared.  but  Interested  In  the  food  and  to  the 
cook  When  the  father  returned,  the  Emer- 
gency Parent  waa  snoozing  In  a  chair,  and 
all  the  children  were  sleeping  contentedly 
and  well  led.  If  the  Emergency  Parent  had 
not  been  available,  the  four  would  have  been 
removed  to  a  tester  home  to  the  middle  of 
the  night 

llcat  ot  the  Emergency  ParenU  would 
have  been  equaUy  competent  to  Improvise 
to  such  a  situation.  Although  untrained  In 
welfare  work,  they  are  an  men  and  women 
with  a  large-»lxed  affection  for  children  and 
an  easy  way  of  dealing  with  people.  Mrs. 
Brenler  I.  typical. 

In  her  "Prau  Breatler  dre«'— a  clean, 
starched  housedrea.  that  "make,  children 
feel  more  .t  home,"  .he  ha.  set  out  on  her 
mlMlon  even  on  .uch  occMlon.  a.  the  flnt 
night  of  her  husband',  vacation,  her  own 
birthday.  Easter  eventog.  A  woman  who 
talk,  .nd  laugh,  eaally.  .he  hu  "cuddled 
the  little  one.,  petted  the  bigger  one."  and  to 
one  Instance,  Insisted  that  a  family  ot  de- 
Mrted  ChUdren  pitch  In  .nd  clean  up  their 
mthy  houM  while  .he  cooked  dinner. 

Urs  BreMler  ha.  been  an  Emergency  Par- 
ent for  a  few  hours,  tor  overnight  .tay.  and 
In  some  ca«.  for  Mveral  day.  at  a  time.  She 
ha.  gone  Into  very  nice,  well-kept  home, 
and  others  to  deplorable  condition.  Her  hus- 
band a  maU  carrier,  ha.  often  gone  along. 
"I've  been  scarod  aktony  to  wme  neighbor- 
hood.!" Mr..  BreMler  eiplaln. 

All  such  volunteer,  carry  an  "emergency 
kit."  and  each  ha.  made  .uggostlon.  aa  to 
what  ahould  be  tocluded.  At  prewnt  It  con- 
tain, an  array  of  Item,  needed  to  care  tor 
children  and  home  under  any  poMlble  con- 
dition: dlspottble  diaper.,  light  bulba. 
calmed  and  packaged  foods,  paper  and  plas- 
tic eating  utensils,  pou  and  pans,  an  aer<»ol 
can  of  a  mild  tear  ga.  for  protection  against 
potentially  hoatue  intruders  (no  Emergency 
Parent  ha.  yet  been  obliged  to  uae  lt|,  soaps 
and  cleaning  supplies,  blanket.,  .  pUlow  sind 
a  folding  alumtoum  cot.  The  bed  wa.  added 
after  one  Emergency  Parent,  Jeeale  Oatea. 
had  to  curl  up  on  the  floor  to  get  eome  «e«p 
during  on*  o(  hi.  mmioaa 


With  tew  eioeptlon.  children  have  re- 
KXHided  warmly  afUr  their  Initial  fright  ha. 
pno—  Moat  have  tried  to  pitch  to  and  h. 
bdotuL  One  group  ot  BnaU  children  burst 
toto  tear.  When  the  Urn.  CMne  for  the 
Parent  to  leave. 

Many  of  the  caM.  tiandled  by  Emergency 
ParenU  have  tiad  overtone,  ot  patbca.  Mr»- 
Myrtle  Miller,  mother  of  four  children  under 
4.  bad  been  deMrted  by  her  husband  ana 
had  no  reUtlve.  in  Buffalo.  When  tbt  de- 
veloped a  lUgh  fever  and  became  delirious, 
a  neighbor  took  her  to  th.  hoapltal  and 
stayed  with  her.  An  Emergency  Parent 
came  to  take  care  of  the  children,  three  o( 
whom  were  Ul  with  measlea. 

a  Hoam..  caamwo 
Mrs.    Rosamond    Domedian.    legaUy    wp- 
arated  from  her  hu>b.nd.  went  on  a  week's 
inp  with  friends.     She  left  a  teenage  baby- 
sitter in  charge  o<  Oall.  JVi.  and  Jeffrey.  SVi 
A  series  ot  mishaps  prompUy  occurred.    The 
teenager  simply  left  the  children  after  a  day 
Mrs   DomedUn's  mother  wa.  unable  to  care 
tor  them  because  her  husband  had  suffered 
a  stroke.    Mrs.  Domedian  her«U  wa.  out  ot 
reach.    The    Emergency    Parent    remained 
nearly  a  week  untu  Mr..  Domedian  returned. 
The  Emergency  Parent  program  hn.  even 
tovolved  Mm.  druna.    One  Emergency  Par- 
ent wa.  greeted  with  knlve.  and  steel-tipped 
arrow,  by  three  out-ot-conlrol  teenage  boy. 
when  she  answered  a  caU  tor  help.     And  to 
a  tew  case.,  police  have  been  called  to  break 
down  a  locked  door  to  admit  the  Emergency 
Parent     In    stlU    another    cMe.    a    worker 
arrived   to   find  three   «nall   chUdren   were 
.leeplng    upstair.,    whlla   an   unveoted   gaa 
atove  waa  nUlng  the  home  with  fume. 

Children's  Aid  work.  cloMly  with  police. 
Bremen  and  hoapltal.  In  providing  Emer- 
gency Parent  wrvlt  Th.  agency  keepa  an 
emergency  csMWOrker  on  duty  around  the 
clock  to  receive  calls.  When  he  or  sha  1. 
notified  that  children  h.ve  been  left  alone, 
the  caseworker  goes  Immediately  to  the  home 
and  trie,  to  locate  -he  parenU  or  a  req>on- 
Uble  relative.  Two-third,  of  the  time  he  Is 
Bucceastui.  Only  otherwise  doe.  he  caU  an 
Eniergency  Parent. 

In  addlUon,  knowtog  that  children  left 
alone  U  often  a  sign  of  deeper  trouble  In 
the  home,  the  agency  provide.  foUow-up  help. 
ParenU  to  .uch  c«e.  are  aiked  to  come  to 
tor  couneellng  .fterwards. 

In  theM  MMloca.  caMWorkei.  have  found 
many  reasons  why  parenU  have  left  children 
alone.  lUneaa.  accident  and  unreliable  baby- 
sltten  are  moat  common. 

A  certain  number  ot  parenU  have  gone 
out  carousing  and  )u.t  forgotten  home  and 
children.  Some  .imply  havent  reaUied  the 
dangera  Involved. 

One  problem  Ilea  In  the  age  of  the  par- 
enU UsuaUy,  they  ai»  to  their  early  30  s  and 
have  Uken  on  too  much  reBponalblUty  at 
too  young  an  age  In  addlUon,  throe-fourth. 
of  the  children  In  emergency  cMe.  were 
from  broken  homes  A  mother  (or  father) 
trying  to  bring  up  children  alone  la  olten 
too  preeeured  to  give  .ulBcleot  care  and  to 
take  reasonable  precaution,  tor  the  children. 
Many  such  parenU  are  Uvtog  to  poverty  or 
near  poverty— which  further  llmiu  the  kind 
ot  care  their  children  will  have. 

The  dividend,  paid  by  Emergency  Parents 
are  con»lderable.  Beside,  the  .hock  and 
trauma  roared  the  children,  there  are  pnic- 
Ucal  benefits.  In  Buffalo,  the  total  coat  ot 
foater-home  care  averagea  »5.3S  per  day  foe 
each  child.  In.tltuUonal  care  range,  be- 
tween »10  and  «16  a  day  per  child,  ■nus  i» 
in  contrast  to  the  low  tee  paid  to  the  Emer- 
gency  ParenU. 

•The  Emergency  ParenU  program  makes 
hard-boiled  sense  In  human  terms  and  In 
money  terms,"  declares  Paget.  It  one  child 
can  bo  spared  the  shock  of  midnight  place- 
ment. Paget  feels,  the  program  will  have  been 
worth  it. 
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.        ..        „           ,  ,       ...     r      on  hand  to  aay  what  tbat  wlU  mpiire  to  th*  and  .idewalk.  and  rtreett  and  traffic  eon- 

AMragg     by     tU     Ho»or«ble     J«ba     C     ^    ^,  ^„  ,^  ^^  „,,  .ontog  board,  had  trola.  as   on.  unit    But  if  we  doot  rtart 

KhiexnikL  MeBbcr  of  CoBXICU,  Chak-     better  be  prepared  to  take  their  advloe,  and  ffndtog  the  money  to  do  thla  now,  we're  gotog 

WnCiyBlia,»W»w»lvoag..»,>.               .^ak.  Kmrreq^lrement  for  the  txjwU  beto..  ,0  have  to  and  a  lot  more  money  to  do  It 

■aB,  Sabcowuttee  ea  Roaa»,  Ho«i«    ^^.ct. 

When  the  Khool  board  plana  a  new  mAooI, 


PabHc  WoHu  ComBitte*  Before  the 
NatiMal  UbmIom  Uttitatc,  Washuf- 
bia,  D.C^  Janaiy  17. 1M7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JWN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  KUfinsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednetAay,  January  19.  1967 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
tran^»rtatlon  challenge  heavy  on  all  our 
shoulders  It  is.  Indeed.  Bratlfying  to  know 
that  men  like  our  mo6t  respected  col- 
leagrue,  Congressman  John  C.  Klocztn- 
RKJ,  of  Illinois.  Is  hard  at  work  helping 
to  oooquer  oome  ot  the  vexing  problems 
of  transportation.  It  Is  an  honor  to  In- 
clude the  following  address  made  by  our 
dlBtingulfihed  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads: 

ADOaSSB  BT  TM*  BOMOEASLX  JOHM  C.  KlUC»TK- 

SKX,  UwjT^  or  CoKoaxas.  Chaikman,  Svb- 

COUMTTTMM  OH  BOAD8,  HOUSI  PUBLIC  WoUCB 

CoKioms.   Bsroax  th«   National   Lzmx- 

■TOMB   iHBillUIB.   W*«HlWQTOK,   D.C..   JaM- 

UABT  17.  ifte? 

ThBAk  you,  Mr.  R«eM.  and  good  morning, 
gentlemen.  I'm  very  pleased  to  be  able  to 
be  wltb  70U  this  morning.  I  liad  hoped  to 
be  wltii  you  at  your  annual  meeUng  laat  year, 
but  urgent  problema  etaewbere  made  tbat 
ImpoiBlble.  ao  I  am  particularly  glad  to  be 
here  today. 

About  16  montha  ago  I  spoke  before  tba 
annual  gatberlng  of  the  American  Aasoda- 
tton  of  State  Highway  Offlclali,  an  organlsa- 
Uon  with  which  moat  of  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted. My  iubcommlrtee  on  Roada  work* 
cloaely  with  that  group,  and  In  addreaalng 
them  then.  I  urged  that  they  become  more 
directly  ln»olved  In  comprehenaive  commu- 
nity planning.  I  urge  the  same  courae  upon 
you. 

We  have  long  alnce  paaaed  beyond  the 
time  when,  aa  highway  people,  we  can  be 
content  to  pave  another  road,  or  oonnect  an- 
other town  with  the  highway  network-.  High- 
way phlloeophy,  If  you  will  forgive  that  some- 
what fancy  term,  muat  now  be  much  broader. 

Our  highways  are  the  basic  element  In  the 


the  highway  people  had  better  be  working 
with  them  to  be  aure  that  the  location  and 
plana  mclude  adequate  provision  for  aafe 
roada,  aldewalki.  traffic  controla.  and  what- 
ever etae  la  needed  to  protect  the  aafe  trana- 
port.  In  cars  or  busaea.  or  on  foot,  of  the 
children  the  ohool  will  aerve^ 

When  a  deTcloper  laya  out  a  oommunlty. 
be  had  better  be  required  to  clear  his  plana 
with  the  highway  people,  to  be  sure  the 
streets,  and  aldewalka  are  properly  laid  out. 
and  that  appropriate  access  to  arterial  roada 
Is  provided  for. 

When  the  city  fathera  decide  to  rejuvenate 
downtown,  they  had  better  have  the  highway 
people  OD  hand  to  determine  what  will  have 
to  be  done  to  streets,  tratnc  controls,  and 
parking  faciUUea  to  make  the  rejuvenation 
meaningful. 

None  of  thla  la  going  to  »>e  eaay  genUemen. 
Everyone  llkeo  to  operate  In  hla  own  balU- 
wick,  and  everyone  U  faced  with  problema  of 
achieving  aome  reasonable  balance  between 
function,  coat,  and  good  look*.  But  eaay  or 
not.  thla  18  the  way  it  will  have  to  be  done. 

Some  of  our  amaller  clUea  will  have  to  grow 
bigger.  Some  of  our  big  clUea  wUl  have  to 
be  oontent  to  etay  the  alee  they  are.  And 
all  of  our  planners  are  going  to  have  to 
reallJse  that  there  la  plenty  Of  space  for  de- 
velopment In  thla  country.  It  doeant  all 
have  to  take  place  on  lesa  than  10*%  of  the 
naUon'B  londacape.  The  crlUcaJ  factor  la 
bringing  about  a  raUonal  uae  of  Uie  other 
W-i  In  a  dlveretfled  tranaportatlon  system 
that  will  link  new  areas  to  older  areas  In 
waya  that  permit  people  to  move  about  with 
■peed  and  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  bulk  of  the  reaponalblUty  for  achlev 


I  think  we  can  accompUah  thU  If  everyone 
*1U  senoualy  look  ahead,  and  if  everyone 
will  be  Just  a  little  more  willing  to  take  an 
active  Interest  In  the  kind  of  development 
that's  going  on,  or  could  oome,  in  bia  area. 
ftiyi  how  that  development  oan  beat  be 
bandied. 

Tou  people  are.  by  virtue  of  your  bualneaa 
tntcraau.  in  an  excellent  position  to  help 
lead  the  way.     I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do  It. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Raeae.  I  am  aorry  1  have 
to  go  to  a  very  Important  caucus,  but  I  have 
sold  this  Ume  and  time  again — aa  Chairman 
cd  ihe  Sub-Committee  on  Roada  In  the  House 
of  RepreaentaUves.  It  Is  up  to  me  to  take 
care  of  that  trust  fund  and  see  that  none 
or  that  money  la  diverted,  aa  I  aaw  In  your 
motion  picture,  for  aayttung  twit  road 
building. 


Tfce  Job  Corp» :  "A  MarrelMi  TUu"  / 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OW   CAtlFOBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  31,  1967 
Mr.   MOSS.     Bi4r.   Speaker.   Miss   Ida 
May  Juelch,  of  Sacramento,  ie  a  winner 

in  the  war  on  poverty.  Miss  Juelch  was 
recently  graduated  from  the  Job  Corps 
for  women  In  Huntington,  W.  Va..  and 
baa  returned  to  Sacramento  to  accept  a 


position  with  the  SUte  department  of 

ing  thla  la  goingto  reat  with  tie  atate  and     „„j^f  vehicles  In  the  data  processing 

and  proof  reading  division. 


the  local  govemroenta.  It  la  the  atate  and 
the  local  governments  who  make  the  rules, 
and  rightly  eo.  The  federal  government  can 
help,  with  advice  and  guldellnee  and  money, 
but  the  actual  wcwk  baa  to  be  done  where 
the  people  are  going  to  Uve.  A  federal  offi- 
cial recently  suggeated  that  If  local  aonlng 
practices  weren't  cleaned  up.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment might  have  to  take  over  the  Bonlng. 
It  waan't  the  flrat  time  that  auggeation  haa 
been  made,  and  I  suppose  It  won't  be  the  laat 
time,  but  I  certainly  hope  It  never  geta  be- 
yond the  Buggeetlon  stage. 

Obvloualy.  aa  we  continue  to  grow,  towns 
and  counties,  and  even  statea  in  aome  oaaea, 
will  have  to  come  together  to  do  their  plan- 
ning, but  that  will  aUU  be  planning  by  the 


Ida  May's  story  is  warmly  presented 
by  Melody  Kercheval.  writing  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  on  January  5.  MIsa 
ECercheval's  article  shows  how  the  Job 
Corps  Is  helping  less  fortunate  young 
Americans  to  help  themselves  open  the 
doors  to  opportunity,  and  I  Include  It  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord: 
(From  the  Sacramento.  (Calif.)  Bee.  Jan-  5. 

JW7) 

SacBAacKMTo  Gm-  STrocBaBrwixr   CoMFLtTEa 

JOB  GOBPS  TkaDrmo 

(By  Melody  Kercheval) 

One  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  Job  Otnpa 


naUonal    transporUUon   system.      They   are     ^{^    ^^^    ^u    ^e   doing    the    Uvtng    and         One  of  '^^^^'^^'^H^^^ 
the  physical  plant  upon  which  the  continued      ^^^^^^  ^^  that's  where  It  belongs.  ^'5^?  Program  ^f^J^'^^*®  ~f^*f " 


•  physical  plant  upon 
economic  and  social  strength  of  this  country 
depends.  I  am  oonvlnced  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  develop  new  or  different  kinds  of 
transportation  on  a  large  scale — maaa  transit, 
high  speed  rail,  helicopter,  and  apeclal  inner 
city  methods  of  getting  about — but  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  oli  of  these  revised 


working,  and  that's  where  It  belongs. 

So  when  I  aay  highway  phUoaophy.  what 
I  am  really  talking  about  la  the  beat  coordi- 
nated system  of  transportaUon  that  can  be 
devised  to  serve  the  people  who  are  going  to 
be  using  It^-planned  and  built,  including 
room  for  expansion,  when  the  new  communl- 
tlee  are  developed,   not  6  or   10  years  later 


or  added  traneportatlon  forma  will  have  to     ^^^q  t^e  agonlea  of  eafety  haxards.  traffic 
be  built  around  the  highway  networks.  jams,  and  relocation  costs  are  already  built  in. 

In  addition  to  belnir  difficult,  thla  will  also 


Americana  are  not  going  to  give  up  their 
cars,  and  the  freedom  of  mobility  that  tiieee 
cars  make  possible,  and  the  expanding  hu- 
man population  and  vehicle  population  de- 
mand that  we  recognise  that  fact  and  be 
guided  accordingly. 

But  simply  to  aay  there  will  be  such  and 
such  a  number  of  cars  In  a  given  year,  and 
that  there  muat  then  be  ao  many  mlle^  ot 
pavement  In  tiiat  year  Is  not  enough.  We 
muat  rebuild  many,  If  not  moet.  of  our  exlat- 
ing  roada.  but  In  planning  new  roada,  we 
muat  outgueaa  everyone  el»e. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  be  able  to  /ore«e 
potential  Industrial  and  reaidentlal  growtb. 
and  build  the  roads  to  handle  the  c<yming 
load,  ao  aa  to  forestall  future  traffic  Jams. 
When  the  »onlng  boards  consider  opening  a 
new  area,  the  highway  people  had  better  be 


In  addition  to  being  difficult. 
be  expensive,  but  not  nearly  aa  expensive  aa 
doing  It  the  oW  way.  it  may  look  expensive 
to  require  the  roods  being  built  In  iWr:  be 
adequate,  in  both  design  end  tocofion,  to 
handle  1987  traffic,  but  It's  a  lot  lesa  expen- 
alve  to  do  It  in  relatively  open  areas  In  1W7 
before  the  housing  and  Industrial  build-up 
actually  takes  place  than  11  will  be  In  1977 
or  1987.  when  all  the  really  expenalve  col- 
lateral problems  will  have  taken  over. 

It's  going  to  be  rough,  gentlemen,  finding 
the  money  to  provide  a  good  transportation 
program,  and  a  good  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, and  good  Boning  procedures,  and  good 
community  development  programa  Uiat  aee 
bufilneases  and  induBtries.  and  homes  and 
schools,  and  fire  departmenu  and  police  de- 
portments, and  water  and  sewage  aysteniB, 


la  Ida  May  Juelch.  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Buck  Juelch  who  was  graduated  from 
Sacramento  High  School. 

Ida  nrat  heard  about  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram through  television  publicity  and  de- 
cided to  file  an  application. 

The  Women  In  Action  of  Sacramento,  who 
handle  Job  Corps  appUcallona  from  this  area. 
InterMewed  her  and  forwarded  her  applica- 
tion to  Woahlngton.  DC.  for  further  proeeaa- 
Ing.  Trainees  are  carefuUy  acreened  to  aaaure 
only  thoee  who  would  benefit  moet  from  the 
program  are  choeen. 

Ida  and  other  trainees  from  the  West  Coast 
met  In  San  Pranclaco  Mar.  14.  196«.  for  the 
flight  to  Job  Corps  centers  in  the  Eaat. 

When  Ida  arrived  at  her  center  in  Hunting- 
ton, w.  Va..  ahe  waa  given  diagnostic  tests 
in  baalc  areas  of  knowledge. 

A  typical  Job  Corpa  training  program  In- 
cludes mathematlca  and  English  couTBes. 
phyelcal  education,  courses  In  home  manage- 
ment and  In  community  and  personal  prob- 
lem solving,  aa  weU  aa  apeclallBed  vocational 
training.  ^ 

Bowling,  pool,  tennis,  modem  dancing. 
Ogure  akating  and  swimming  are  Included 
In   the   varied  physical   educaUon   program 
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wiilet  U  oBtnd.  In  order  to  browJen  Ua 
JSSi--  r««.aoou  >«>?«»^  „?ri'1tii 
Id,-,  nrunminf  .lHUtr.  •!>•  i«OM  •*  "«« 
^ru  <=!«-«  to  b.  u  wucnc  «rtmmln«  W- 

"aII^m^  of  tBe  borne  manmgement  tr»liilng. 
trUniel  »I»  S"™  doOunj  .llowMlOW  UKl 
er«a    Jl»eii   pt»cUc.    In    comparauv.   .hop- 

**?»  her  »oc»tlOB»l  tmnlng.  !<»»=»"•  «> 
prepare  tor  Ubrary  worlt  uid  ?»"»  "^^^^ 
Xi  p»rt  of  Her  InrtrucOon  elie  wm  worUn* 
ID  iichool  llbrwT  in  HunUngton.  Tr.*^ 
that  .B*  h«l  reeelred  »t  SMrimento  Hlgb 
School  enabled  ber  to  eet,  up  the  entire  U- 
brarr  eystem  at  her  center,  

One  at  Idai  moat  memorable  eiperlencee 
in  the  Job  con-  •«  mejtun  J^«*^ 
johnaon.  She  wa.  among  tortr  f^  *°- 
un  to  repreaent  her  center  when  the  Pteal- 
deni  innted  Charleaton.  W.  Va 

Idai  parenta  are  convinced  "lat  th.  Job 
CoTpa  la  a  "maryeloua  thing."  They  teel 
that  the  program  hu.  enabled  Wa  to  achieve 
a  Knae  of  independence  and  «  "c«'"  "; 
penencee  that  ahe  could  never  have  had  at 
home  -The  Job  Corpa  bacli«rDund  opened 
many  doora  tor  Ida."  they  aald.  

Ida  found  proapectlve  employera  impreaaed 
by  her  training  and  eager  to  employ  young 
piople  who  had   completed   the  Job   Corpa 

"^^n  returning  to  SacraiMiDto.  Ma  «" 
ceoMd  a  poaltloo  with  the  State  Dep«tment 
of  Motor  Vehlclea  In  the  Data  Proceaalng 
Ptoo<  Beading  Dlvlalon. 


au  my«U  Jrom  propheaylng  •^' «!"  ^ 
UnmedlaU   future,   let  alone   the   ne«    100 


r*ir*lMB  Imkubj  Utdcr  Le«lu  to 

NatMs'i  Fatan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAflOUa 
Dl  THE  HODSK  OF  RZPRBSENTATIVBa 

Weaitadat,  Februari  X,  1»«7 
Mr  KDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
tuiTC  reeelwd  »  copT  of  »n  .jJdressMr. 
SUnleT  Learned,  president  of  the  Phll- 
Up«  Petroleum  Co..  made  »t  ■  "J^R' 
meeting  of  the  Teas  Mld-Contlnent  OU 
md  0«s  Association.  ,....■ 

Mr  Leameds  speech  Is  entitled  Afi 
Oilman's  Glimpse  at  the  Next  100  Years, 
and  It  shows  outstanding  foresight  and 
a  deep  sense  of  PubUc  responslbUlty  from 
an  acknowledged  leader  In  the  petroleum 
Industry. 

Mr  Leamed'B  speech  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  aU  of  us  who  »™  "n^*? 
with  the  derelopment  of   this  Natton 
over  the  next  100  years,  and  I  would  like 
to  ha»e  it  appear  in  the  Ricoso: 
An  Oiulajr's  QvmrM*  aT  Twa  NUT  100  Teas* 
(By  Stanley  Learned.  prealdeoV  Phllllpe  Pe- 
troleum Oo,  before   the  Teaaa  tCO^n- 
tlnent   OU    and   Oea    Aaeoclatlon.   Oorpuj 
Chiua.  Tea..  Oct.  l».  l»M) 
Mr  Chairman,  fellow  members  of  the  Teiaj 
Mld-ConUn«nt    OU    and    Oaa    Aeaoclatlon, 
gueaU  of  the  aaaoclatlon: 

My  nibject  today.  "An  Ollmans  OUmpae  at 
the  Neat  100  Tears."  developed  from  a  .ug- 
caauon  of  your  program  committee  that 
•  SJlnce  we  are  obaenrlng  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  drimng  of  the  arat  weU  In  Teiaa.  • 
^per  d^fOlrf  to  the  n«t  tOO  f^f  <«>»'* 
be  <lm<t»  ai«^  of  immtTUt  tntereit. 

Accurate  foreeaau  ara  dlOcult  because  our 
world  la  a  world  of  change.  What  appears 
(o  be  a  valid  pcamlae  today  haa  a  way  OS 
being  invalid  a  year  or  two  tronwaw-l 
tLm.  therefore,  generaUy  trt««  to  dlaa-oel- 


^owever.  I  decided  to  take  a  gllmpae  at 
the  next  100  yean  even  though  my  glimpse 
must  be  mainly  conjecture.  »«»"*«"  »» 
beneat  by  peering  Into  the  "'■'^,J;;f„,*; 
can  look  at  lome  ot  the  ways  our  clvUliatlon 
U  trending  and  at  K>me  of  the  eaciuag  poa- 
.Iblllllea  which  may  develop  si""*,  ">"• 
ways  certainly  auch  a  look  .lUnuUtea  our 
imaglnatlona  about  the  enormous  promise 
and  potential  of  our  Industry. 

It  ieemed  the  beat  way  to  atart  to  get 
Ideaa  about  the  next  100  years  waa  to  look 
at  the  hiatory  ot  the  paat  100  yeara.  Peo- 
ple Uvlng  lOO  years  ago  could  ■>•«'  °»" 
even  dreamed  of  the  amaaUng  developments 
the  future  had  In  .tore.  Even  the  'J'lo™  ?■ 
Jules  Verne  In  hU  "aclenc*  BcUon  of  100 
year,  ago  were  less  wondrous  than  what  the 
reaimes  turned  out  to  be.  ,„,,„„» 

Let  us  loot  at  Just  a  random  .elecuoo  of 
developmenu   which  have  «»»   "f""   '^'! 
acene  since  L  T.  Barret  completed  that  Brit 
Texas  oil  well  near  Nacogdoches  In  Septem- 
ber ISM.     These  developmenu  Include  the 
gasoline  engine  with  aU  Its  ranUBcatlons  In- 
cluding aulomobUea.  trucks  and  buaes.  fjxm 
tracto^.   piston  driven   alrpUnes.   motorcy- 
cle., motor  boats,  power  mowers,  stationary 
engines,  and  mobUe  construction  and  mlU- 
t»^  equipment  of  all  klnda;  the  dleael  loeo- 
moUve;    turbine  and   Jet   powered   aircraft: 
oU  fueled  ships;   rockeU  and   missiles:    pe- 
troleum  fueled   bolleia.    pumpa,    and   other 
industrial    equipment     and    machinery     ol 
many  K>rt.:   oU  and  gas  fueled  .pace  hMt- 
ing   and  cooking  equipment;  sir  condltlon- 
ino   the  washing  machine:  clothes  dryer,  wa- 
ler'heater:  dlahwa.her;  refrigerator:  vacuum 
cleaner:     IncandeKCnt    lamp:     phonograph: 
telephone:  movie  machine:  radio;  television; 
radar-  rotary  drill:  cream  .eparator:  milking 
machine:     name    weeder:     orchard    heater: 
linotype;  cash  register:  key  punch  machine.: 
the  stomlc  reactor;  compufer.  and  sulomstic 
tsstrKmenll;     X-ray:     heart-lung     machine 
and  lro«l   Itmg.     And  there   ate.   ot  course, 
thousands  of   other   smazlng  developments 
which  have  emerged  since  18M     May  I  Inter- 
ject here  that  the  Petroleum  Department  ol 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  called   air 
condlUonlng.  Just  one  of  the  Items  I  hsve 
mentioned,   the  moat  far-reaching  develop- 
ment of  a  technological  nature  now  oo  tns 
acene  affecting  energy  demand. 

Just  the  developments  1  have  listed  make 
the  Ulea  of  Jules  Verne  pale  by  comparison. 
The  developmenu  mentioned  aU  have  In 
common  one  aspect  which  la  especially  sig- 
nificant to  ua~lhet  all  sffecf  cneriry  demand. 
Of  course  continued  population  Increasea 
accelerate  energy  demand.  In  the  past  100 
yeara  world  populaUon  haa  Increased  from 
13  bUIlon  to  ».J  bUllon.  0.8.  population 
alone  haa  soomed  from  S«.0OO.0OO  to  nearly 
300.000.000  during  thla  time. 

Becauw  ot  developmenu  stlmuJstlng  en- 
ergy use.  annual  consumpUon  ot  energy  In 
the  C.S  measured  by  barrel,  of  oil  equiva- 
lent has  .kyrocketed  from  500  mlUloo  bar- 
rels of  oU  100  year,  ago  to  ».4  bUlloa  barrrta 
m  1966.  In  Juat  the  past  35  years  US. 
energy  consumption  has  more  than  doubled^ 
Who  in  1886  could  have  ever  apeculated  that 
we  would  require  .uch  prodlgloua  amounu 
ot  energy?  At  that  time,  tec  Instance,  who 
would  have  ever  dreamed  that  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  would  coma  along  » 
open  the  floodgstes  for  petroleum  which 
iJii  being  used  then  mainly  foe  ulumlna- 
uon? 

The  discoveries  llst«I.  revolutionary  as 
they  turned  out  to  be.  did  no«  burst  upon 
tb«  Kene  all  at  once  to  altar  the  energy 
bualnsss  Most  at  them  unfolded  gradually. 
The  gasoline  powered  automobUe.  foe  In- 
atancrwas  Brat  Introduced  In  th.  United 
Statee  In  1882.  The  airplane  was  a  iwa 
InvenUon.  Television  was  a  reality  at  ths 
Cbloago  Worlds  Pair  In  IM4.    The  Impor- 


tant factor  dictating  the  large-scale  av^ 
ability   of   these  and   oUlor  «'«»'";'"  ™ 
—xiMnlcs.     TIteir  solid  (mpsrt  »««*  ""•«■» 
7^^^^  e«mom(c.U,   be   made  /or  snd 
utilised  by  Treat  masaei  of  people. 
"'n^  wlii  this  background  '•«"•'«*" 
the  future.    There  Mcms  no  end  to  the  vari 
My  of  dlscoverle.   and   ImprovemenU  Bow- 
mg  ??om  the  mind,  o.  inen.-   This  U,  Inm- 
caled  by  patent  appllcatlona  Bled.    In  l»to 
^ao,  more  than  B4.000  ''PP"=»"°?f  iJJ  ^v« 
patent,  were  Bled,  an  Increase  ""l;""  °"' 
Se  number  Bled  Ave  J**^' ,»«°-    "  ""'"° '. 
doesnt  look  ss  U  '»"«""'^'  ^V^,°°  i^' 
ence  and   snglneerlng  are  dwindling.     Pre- 
dictions   about    future    developments    tnay 
actually    turn   out   to   be   coMervsUve    and 
t^y    estimates   about    energy    «'"«;'»."'*» 
be  too  low.    Hers  are  (wme  posslbls  devel- 
"menu  ihst  may  unfold  '»  «f  •  «"  '^, 
years,  oil  o/  lohicli  iwrold  afect  the  use  or 

'"A2"lncrease  In  world  population  to  more 
this  un  t^  b,  JOsS^And  thla  figure 
u  based  upon  man's  having  the  wisdom  ci- 
llery "  control  th.  '>«^  "";„  T^ 
greatest  population  mcreaae  wUl  occur  In 
S,un«le.  where  per  capiu  »"«J  "«  " 
now  low.  Thl.  per  capita  energy  us.  will 
cumb  .teeply  as  technology  and  machine 
operation  reach  the  underdeveloped  areas 
ot  the  globe.  _   _   ,..- 

In  the  UB.  population  may  xoom  to  S7» 
million    and    gio«    national    product    may 
reach  SU  trillion  100  years  from  now.     Re 
^Jtu^  for  the  Puture.  a  Pord  Joun"*""" 
research  group,  estimates  thst  by  the  y»r 
MOO— less  than  36  year,  away— US.  popula- 
tion wlU  be  more  than  330  million,  the  »n - 
nual  gross  nstlonal  product  wlU  Jump  Irom 
approxlmaWly  »70O  billion  now  to  »23  uli 
lion    and  3«  million  autos  and  trucks  will 
be  in  use.  compared  with  SO  mUUon  today^ 
Many  forecasters  predict  that  wlthUi  100 
years  we  wlU  have  computerization  of  nearly 
every  aspect  of  life.    They  predict  that  oom- 
put7r-X>U  WlU  prepare  and  deliver  fo^. 
and  do  the  laundering,  cleaning,  dlahwash- 
ln«   and  grass  cutting  around  the  home,  sno 
that  omcM  and  Indu.trle.  wUl  be  operated 
almo.1  wholly  by  machines  and  computers 
Other      energy      aBectlng     develo(menu 
which  the  speculstors  say  may  unfold  over 
the    next    100    years    Include    underground^ 
automat«l   highway,   but  with   wh.^   and 
road    surface,     eventually     giving    way    to 
hovercraft  riding  on   air:    enormou.  auper- 
Mhlc    transport   planea:    individual   propul- 
■lon-    transporutlon  by  baliutjc  rockeu   to 
any  place  on  earth  vrtthln  «  minute.:  perma- 
nent   apace    .Utlona:    "«">",'^I»   "Si' 
moon      aU-plastlc    houses    entirely    weather 
conditioned.    The  next  100  years  may  also  see 
huge   clUes   entirely   enclosed   snd   weather 
conditioned  and   sened   by  trains  '"^"S 
.need    ot    l.OOO    miles    an    hour:    synthetic 
clones  and  other  good,  and  appUances  msde 
to  be  used  and  thrown  away;  teaching  ma- 
chines: automated  Ubrarlea:  facslmUe  new.- 
oapera  and  magaslnes:  communlcstlon  with 
anyone,  anywhere  at  anytlm.  by  voice,  alght. 
and  written  message  via  Mteiute  telephone, 
radio    and   wlevlslon;    motorized   snd   eom- 
DUterlied  arUflclal  arms  and  leg.:  for  more 
Jim  of  elevator,  and  eacalatora.  outdoors  and 
indoors    and  chemical  conttol  of  the  aging 
process  extending  lite  by  up  to  60  yesrs. 

Part  of  the  moet  important  energy  aupply 
of  all— food  for  the  human  body— may  oome 
during  the  next  100  year,  from  hugs  fields 
ot  kelp  and  other  kinds  of  Msweed,  whale 
farms,  and  from  cheap,  edible  protein  de- 
rived from  petroleum- 
Needs  tor  fresh  water  are  going  to  grow 
enormously  during  the  next  100  years.  Thu.. 
one  ot  the  moat  .Ignlflcant  developmenu  for 
furthering  human  progress  will  be  the  eco- 
nomical desallnlxatloa  of  »lt  water  by  cheap 
nuclear  power. 

Tbeas  pisdlcuons  do  not  allow  for  any 
cataolyBnic  event  such  aa  a  devastating  war. 
Obviously,  any  sueH  catastrophe  would  crush 
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aU  the  grand  hopes  and  dreams  of  man  be- 
fots  they  hsd  a  chance  to  become  reallUes. 
During  the  next  100  years,  therefore,  man- 
kind wUl  have  the  hard  Job  of  solving  the 
problems  at  humsn  and  nauonal  relaUon- 
ihlps  while  there  Is  rtlU  tUne  In  any  look  at 
the  next  100  years  thU  chsUenge  overrides 

all  the  others.  

One  expert  haa  estimated  tJiat  world  energy 
demssid  will  mcrease  as  much  ss  60  times 
over  the  next  100-year  period.  In  terms  of 
billions  of  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  this  wotUd 
be  an  increase  world-wide  from  2«  bUllon 
barrels  a  ye«  today  to  1J50  billion  barreU 
In  20««.  This  Is  otily  conjecture,  however. 
No  one  can  UU  really  how  much  energy  the 
world  will  need. 

We  do  knoK  this  thouglt.  Ttie  energj/  de- 
mand /or  tAs  /utiirs  is  »oiii»  (o  be  colossal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  In  view  of 
the  ceruln  explosion  In  popuUtlon.  dsssllng 
new  energy  gobbling  developmenu.  and  In- 
crease In  per  caplu  energy  use.  The  really 
bit  problem  wUI  be  netting  the  energy  to 
supply  the  BidsriM  nc«l».  In  fact,  many  of 
the  propheu  consulted  In  my  research  be- 
lieve that  the  extent  to  which  the  dreams  of 
the  future  are  rcollicd  urfU  Of  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  energy  oihy^blc.  Dr. 
Philip  Abelson.  Editor  ot  "Science-  maga- 
ilne.  this  year  uld.  "Puel  reserves  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  our  long-term  needs." 

The  huge  energy  needs  of  the  future, 
therefore,  are  going  to  require  not  only  the 
ulmcMt  from  petroleum,  but  large  use  of 
other  energy  sources  u  weU.  It  Is  Inevitable, 
for  instance,  thst  electrical  energy  suppUed 
by  nuclesr  power  will  become  an  important 
factor  In  the  energy  picture.  Although  It 
may  be  doubtful  an  atomic  reactor  wUl  ever 
be  feasible  for  operaUon  ot  small  mobile 
equipment  such  as  the  sutomobUe.  I  believe 
sdvancea  In  nuclear  power  technology  wlU 
shortly  enable  this  source  of  energy  to  sup- 
ply Increasingly  larger  amounU  of  electriclly. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commlaslon  now  esti- 
mates that  by  1980  atomic  power  may  pro- 
vide 20%  of  total  estimated  consumpUon  of 
electricity.  Some  of  the  long-range  fore- 
casters predict  that  100  yeara  from  now  over 
50".  of  the  vrorld-s  energy  supply  wUl  come 
from  electricity  genersted  by  nuclear  power. 
Still  other  energy  Murce.  wUl  have  to  en- 
ter the  picture  on  a  large  scale  to  supply  the 
Mtronomlcsl  demand.  .As  these  demands  In- 
crrsse.  man  will  develop  energy  from  the 
vest  reserve,  of  low-grade  oU  ehsle  snd  tar 
unds.  thin  and  deep-lying  coal  MOms.  from 
the  great  locked-ln  energy  of  ocean  tldea.  He 
may  do  the  aame  with  geothermal  energy 
and  energy  differences  within  the  esrth. 
Eventually  he  may  find  a  way  to  harness  and 
transmit  solar  energy  These  can  aU  develop 
when  the  "price  Is  right " 

Now  what  about  petroleum?  What  does 
ihu  glimpse  Into  the  future  mean  to  you 
member,  of  the  Texas  Mld-Contlnent  OU  and 
Oas  Association  In  this  yesr  of  1906? 

The  energy  needs  of  the  future  are  going 
to  be  so  enormous  thst  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try snll  hsve  to  exert  a  supreme  effort  to  sup- 
ply lu  share  ol  these  needs.  "Some  propheu 
predict  that  at  the  end  ot  the  100-year  period 
there  vrtU  be  no  economically  producible 
petroleum  remaining  at  all  becauM  the  pe- 
troleum win  have  been  used  up  supplying 
lu  share  ot  the  huge  energy  demand. 

Tou  get  a  good  Idea  of  the  challenge  which 
you  as  petroleum  Industry  members  hsve  by 
looking  at  what  la  on  tap  lor  Just  the  time 
from  now  through  1980.  In  barreU  of  oU 
equivalent.  t>y  1980  energy  consumption  In 
the  United  SUtes  will  total  some  15  blUlon 
barrels.  80%  grester  than  the  9.4  bullon 
used  in  1986.  Althotigh  there  will  be  wjme 
changes  In  the  proporuon  of  US.  energy  sup- 
plied by  the  various  energy  sources  in  1980, 
these  wUl  not  be  radical.  Liquid  hydrocar- 
bons wUl  sUll  supply  the  lion.'  .hare  with 
about  40%,  only  a  .light  decline  from  the 
43".  today.  Let  me  My  Ih.t  energy  con- 
.umpUon  for  the  Pree  World  as  a  whole  wlU 


zoom  100-.  by  1980.  The  start  /set  is  It  looks 
as  if  ioe  uriU  use  more  petroieum  energy  b»- 
tmeen  noir  STid  lAe  end  of  IMO  than  us  Kara 
used  in  <U  0/  our  prct'fcnu  history. 

To  see  what  a  tremendoua  Job  thla  toew- 
cast  Just  to  1980  poses,  let  me  quoM  from  a 
recent  address  by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall.  He  aald.  "In  ths  case  ot  oQ.  IX 
domestic  sources  continue  to  nipply  approxi- 
mately the  same  relstive  proporUon  ot  our 
total  demand  for  Uquld  hydrocarbons  as  they 
now  do.  and  it  we  elect  to  hold  to  ths  hu- 
torlc  reserve-to-producUonTstlo  at  12:1.  ws 
will  have  to  add  83  bUllon  barrels  to  our 
proved  reserves  between  now  and  1980" 
This  means  a  yearly  average  for  the  period 
of  Sy,  billion  barrels  When  you  consider 
that  t»e  average  of  yearly  additions  since 
1JS5  has  been  3.3  billion  barreli  you  get  an 
Idea  of  the  bl»  )o»  before  you. 

Natural  gaa  consumption  In  the  US. 
should  also  Increase  providing  the  natural 
gas  supplies  ore  ample.  Natural  gss  demand 
will  get  s  big  boost  In  coming  years  by  totsl 
energy  systems.  The  development  ot  an  eco- 
nomic fuel  cell  could  well  skyrocket  gss 
demand. 

As  to  the  outlook  tor  gas  suppUes.  Secre- 
tary Udsll  had  this  to  say.  "choosing  to 
mainUln  a  reserve-to-production  raUo  oX 
18  :  1.  we  shaU  need  to  add  450  trilUon  cubic 
feet  to  our  proved  reserves.  ThU  Is  an  aver- 
age of  30  trillion  cubic  feet  ^  year.  At  no 
time  m  lU  history  hss  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try ever  added  as  much  ss  25  trillion  cubic 
feet  to  reserves  In  any  one  year.  The  aver- 
age since  1055  hss  been  30  trillion  " 

To  meet  these  challenges  ot  coming  years, 
aome  spectacular  changes  must  be  made. 
New  and  belter  techniques  and  devices  for 
mapping  underground  structure,  and  de- 
tecUng  possible  preaence  of  petroleum  will  ba 
needed.  Techniques  for  defining  strati- 
graphic  trap,  are  needed  We  are  going  to 
have  to  make  breakthrougha  In  technlquea 
ot  drilling  and  In  reducing  casing  cosu. 
Many  wells  irtll  be  In  remou.  dlfllcult  to  driU 
ores,  such  ss  the  ArcUc  Ice  cap  Ott.bcce 
technique,  must  be  Improved  ss  we  will  hsve 
to  drill  further  out  In  the  ocean  and  position 
producing  equipment  on  the  ocean  floor. 

Artificial  lilt  methoda  to  supplement  res- 
ervoir energy  must  l>e  made  economical.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  find  and  perfect  meth- 
ods of  recovery  of  much  more  ot  the  oil  left 
in  the  reservoirs.  Controlled  nuclear  explo- 
sions comprUe  one  possible  new  recovery 
method  which  may  emerge.  Complete  auto- 
maUc  transfer  In  the  fields  will  be  s  require- 
ment. Computeriflng  planU  and  transporta- 
tion Is  an  Inevitable  eventuality. 

Huge  smounU  ot  capital  will  be  needed. 
Quality  people  In  Increasing  numbers  WIU 
be  required  by  the  Industry.  May  I  say 
that  to  attract  the  Individuals  the  Industry 
must  hsve  we  sre  going  to  have  to  convince 
ouuundlng  young  people  that  supplying 
petroleum  energy  for  the  future  U  Just  as 
exciting  snd  significant  a  Job  as  going  to 
the  moon,  or  ellmlnaUng  poverty,  or  re- 
buUdlng  cities,  or  beautifying  the  land.  Im- 
porunt  as  these  are. 

Now  ichat  is  the  one  Ingredient  neces- 
sary to  aceompllsh  these  taslcs  and  sueess. 
fully  meet  the  coming  challengest  Tou 
Vnoic  the  answer.  /(  is  economic  incentitie. 
Cenflcmfn.  this  economic  (ncentice  is  m>t 
sutflcient  St  prcjcnl.  This  Is  vividly  Ulus- 
trsted  by  Mveral  facU  about  our  induatry 
which  I  should  like  to  mention  brteOy. 

During  the  nine  years  following  the  last 
general  Incresse  In  1967.  crude  oH  prices 
detertoriit*d  so  that  the  average  U3.  crude  oU 
price  according  to  the  US.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
dropped  from  S3.09  In  1957  to  »2  88  in  1985.  a 
decrease  of  23  cenu  per  barrel  or  74%. 

Lets  compare  this  decrease  with  the  ex- 
perience of  other  segmenu  of  our  economy. 
Includln-  those  which  make  up  the  pro- 
ducers major  oosU.  Prom  1957  through 
1985  toe  wholesale  price  index  for  aU  oom- 
modiuea    othsr    tJisa    taim   produoM    and 


foods  la  tix  United  States  roes  Si'i.  Ac- 
cording to  ths  US.  Bureau  of  Lsbor  StaUs- 
tlcs.  the  cost  of  Uvlng  ic  I98t  wss  12'. 
higher  than  In  1987.  DaU  published  by 
the  US.  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistic  .how 
average  hourly  wages  for  production  em- 
plovees  In  crude  petroleum  ami  natural  gss 
fields  during  1966  were  up  about  33  T.  from 
1957.  The  cost  ot  oU  field  machinery  In  1965 
was  up  5J%  and  the  cost  ot  oil  well  casing 
was  118%  higher  then  in  1967. 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  disparity  in 
experience  of  crude  oil  prices  and  that  of 
items  representing  the  major  costs  of  crude 
oil  prodv^ert  would  hare  a  seriously  depress- 
ing effect  upon  exploration  and  drtllinp  sc- 
lifity.  Prom  1956  through  1966.  total  weU 
compleUoiu  in  ths  Uiuted  SUtes  decUned 
29  "n.  But  exploratory  wells,  which  are  tlie 
onee  that  find  new  reserves,  decUned  42%. 
Geophysical  activity,  the  forerunner  of  ex- 
ploratory drllUng.  decreased  53%  from  1956 
through  1966.  rite  situation  is  no*  im- 
proving. Toe  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  total  domesuc  weU  completions 
dropped  15%  from  1985's  first  sU  montlis. 
Total  footage  posted  a  greater  percentage 
drop  then  completions,  ugglng  17%  below 
the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 

Meanwhile  the  reaer^'es-to-productlon  ra- 
Uo for  oil  hss  been  declining.  Despite  the 
great  potentialities  lor  greater  recovery  from 
old  fields,  the  scarcity  of  new  oU  reserve.  U  a 
cauM  of  real  concern.  It  Is  too  early  to  teU 
whether  the  recent  unaU.  .potty  crude  price 
Increases  wlU  provide  stifflcienl  Incentive  to 
reverse  the  downward  trends. 

As  for  gas.  thv  economic  Incentive  sinew 
Pedersl  regulslSdn  ot  producers  wss  ImpOMd 
In  1954  hss.  In  my  opinion,  been  Insufficient 
to  eocouisge  exploring  for  the  necessary  new 
reserves.  We  are  aU  familiar  with  the  con- 
tinued decUne  In  the  gai  reserves-to-produc- 
tlon  ratio.  Anyone  fsmlUar  with  thla  atu- 
aUon  will  agree  that  at  some  point  this 
decUne  must  be  stopped  and  to  do  so  will 
require  a  reversal  ot  the  continued  down- 
ward trend  in  exploratory  acUvlty.  In  my 
opliUon.  the  time  to  begin  thU  reversal  is 
now  hecauK  ot  the  time  lag  between  es- 
plorsuon  and  final  gas  deUvery  to  the  plpe- 

une-  ,       ^ 

It  should  seem  obvious  that  the  prices  /or 
bolh  oil  and  gas  sre  inadequsle  to  proiPide 
the  incennve  sufficient  to  jind  snd  iiippl* 
IAS  needed  petroleum  for  the  future.  I 
dont  know  precisely  whst  the  prices  should 
be  to  provide  an  adequate  incentive.  I  know 
they  must  be  higher  than  they  are  now— 
tor  crude,  at  le»st  as  high  and  perhaps 
higher  than  In  1957  when  prices  bcgsn  their 
downward  slide.  As  for  gas,  there  needs  to 
be  the  added  qualification  of  hatHng  the 
price  as.:urei  bj  a  controct  iphicA  cannot  be 
altered  by  subsequent  rcpui«Ior»  cctionj 

The  mdurtry  requires  Klfllcient  economic 
incentive  to  do  lu  Job  ot  helping  nipply  tlie 
world's  massive  future  energy  requlremenu. 
I  have  tolth  that  competition  wiU  do  the  Job 
of  estabimhlng  pncsa  that  are  both  adequate 
and  fair  it  the  public  and  lu  elected  repre- 
»nutlvm  are  luUy  Inlormed  of  the  cHUcal 
need  for  such  price*  and  thtjs  permit  free, 
competitive  enUrpriM  to  do  lU  Job. 


ViebiaB— Tkc  Cterfraaa'*  DiieMaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or  N«w  rosjc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSESENTATrVKS 

Wtinesdav.  Februarn  I,  liSt 
Mr.  BUTTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  pla^  In  the  Appen- 
dix ot  the  RacoRD  an  eztsoUent  report  en- 
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icmma  •■  and  prepared  or  the  Eiecii«To 

^^  ikivMit  Vietnam,  for  dtatrlDuaoo  m 
31andPebni«r7l.l9«1.  ^„^ 

S^TwUungton  M<*lU»Uon.  J»n.  Sl-F.b. 
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.    .    .i«.   nma  when   lUenoe   U   l)«ti»y»l- 
^hit'^.^To^  lor  u.  in  «l»tlon  » 

]^^^Si«<J«ua.  w.  yolM  not  only  our  own 

u^SS^  Sik^*  long^g.  Of  mimon.  of 

*^'oia  Te.«m«nt  tort>l<l«  "•  «>  prophecy 
..J^ttUilnm"  »nil  m  the  face  of  uij  ertl. 
tST^nSl^i  Albert  0.n.ae  I.  UOJ  upon 
Si  men.  whether  reUgloue  or  not.  th*t  the, 
*ij>onld  n)e»k  out.  loud  and  deer,  end  that 
i^^oSTTolc.  their  «'-">«""'"™.  .^.^Vf', 
ria,  that  nerer  a  doubt,  never  the  »U8bt«t 
So" l^uld  rtae  in  the  heart  Of  "».^Pl<»' 
SZ  That  thej  .hould  «•«  »V'  f^,!^ 
^Uon  and  confront  the  blood-««ln«Kl  face 

"^C^^-rn^^^mt,  f,  that  b^^ 
...In^  (ace  haunte  m  today  and  prompu 
o^^tci^  Wt  conf«.  that  w.  .hould  ha« 
™iLen  Sooner  and  with  dearer  .olce,  but 
w'^do^.^rnow.  hoping  It  U  ""l^Jj^' 
Iddlng  our  .Dice  to  the  voice  of  P^  /^; 
^  world  council  of  Church*  "»  8y^- 
^^1,  CouncU  of  America,  the  NaOonal 
^^cll^^hurch-.  the  Nauonal  Confer- 
en«^  catholic  Blahopa.  and  other  reU^ou. 
SSeT  in  uriln,  a  reappr«»l  oS  our  poUc, 

'°C^"S!^ance  u.  our  »«»  >»  ""J- ""^JI 
.  higher  allegiance  to  the  Ood  who  la  wv- 
*re"i  over  aUthe  naUona.  When  thjr.  U  a 
^onOlct  between  thoae  aUeglancee,  the  prl- 
ort^  a«  Vllar:   "Tou  .hall  have  no  other 

f3  men  "  Each  day  we  find  aUeglance  to 
o^n^n-.  policy  more  dlBcult  to  reconcile 
with  aUeglance  to  OUT  Ood. 

Both  the  eierclee  of  faith  and  «>•  " 
prasalon  of  the  democraUc  Prt'"***  ?^"** 
S.  »  mate  our  voice,  heard.  For  -hU.  we 
.D«a»  cui  member,  of  rellgloua  communltlB.. 
w?^  .p«i»  a.  .American  citizen..  RjfP""; 
TlW.  exp^lon  of  "''^'^'•'''ft^t^i. 
li  the  Uteblood  of  democracy,  and  "• 'If*' 
out  of  a  loyalty  that  retu...  to  condone  In 
,»ln%  a  national  policy  that  la  leading  our 

.  arTw'er^  available.  But  w.  '->'«'«  ^' 
l«UBi  muet  be  preswd  and  queatlon.  for«d^ 
Unew  aMwem  are  to  be  forthcoming.  For 
(he  old  aMwera  no  longer  aatlafy  u.. 

n    TH«  OHOOWO  4MOU1BH 

No  one  planned  the  type  of  war  In  which 
we  aiT  involved.  It  ha.  .lowly  e«alated 
from  one  amaU  move  to  the  next  unall  move^ 
^  pre.un>ed  to  be  the  l..t  that  -ould  be 
iaSeiuT  K>  that  now  we  find  our  natloii 
JSTlooBer  only  military  an^er,  to  poltl.^ 
ind  human  que.tlon.  *»«y™P»S  ,T^ 
the  dilemma,  that  face  our  Prealdent  and 
Congr-men  In  dealing  with  ai^tua"""  »» 
decent  men  abhor.  But  •  ,'«°«='""°°! 
pa.t  mUtake.  doe.  not  entitle  u.  «o  "P«.t 
i^  compound  those  mlataltea  by  continuing 
them  on  an  ever-widening  Kale. 

We    are    unable    lo   .upport   our   nation. 

policy   of   military   eacalaUon.   and   we   find 

tho«  to  whom  we  mlnlater  caught  a.  we  are 

in  confualon  and  angulah  becauae  of  It. 

1    ThU  angulah  I.  baaed  Brat  of  .11  on  tAe 

add  our  voice  to  thoM  who  proteat  a  war  In 
Which  civilian  caaualtle.  are  greater  than 
jolUtMT;    in  which   whole   populatlona   are 


danorted  aaalnat  VuH  wUl;  In  wwch  the 
^X^ImlM    kUllng    uxl    niAloilng    women. 

crop,  and  production  «~>'«L.°' »  ~"^ 
S^profei  to  Uherate;  Jn  "1^'*  «^A^: 
turmgof  prlwner.  by  boUi  aide.  ha.  been  . 
commonplace.  .     «_-!•. 

All  who  beUeve  that  man  la  mad.  In  Ood  . 
image  muat  be  borrlfted  by  •"<*  "^"»  "^'t 
St^  egalnat  ood  and  man.  •IJ""»ffJ 
on  all  Ude.  In  aueh  a  war  m  Una,  ^'J»' 
™ut  I.  out.  far  more  than  we  have  course 
»  KUnlt.  W.  can  only  tremble  at  th. 
thought  that  Ood  U  Juat. 

a.  iven  thoee  of  u.  who  K"*^^'*^ 
.ometlme.  evU  mu.t  be  done  leat  P;»<^^ 
"^l.  feel  a  «n«  of  angi^h  In  «»«  <~»^ 

conjequmce.  tleif  prodli« nrfnelne 

our  ongoing  e«:alaUon,  far  »«»  ^^« 
the  war  cloaer  to  an  end.  Krve.  rather  to  In- 
creaM  It.  duraOon  and  Intenalty.  ^^ 

^ur  bombing  of  th.  north.  f«  &om 
bringing  our  enemle.  to  their  kneea.  Mrve. 
"thir  io  «rengthen  their  will  to  reaUt  u.. 
our  military  pr««,nce  In  Vietnam,  far  from 
.temmlng  the  tide  of  oommunlam.  Mrve. 
rather  to  unlM  more  firmly  IhoM  communlrt 
I^eUM    which    might    otherwl..    develop 

-S;i?".?d"nSrmi..Ur,  .neo,«««it  ftr 
from  demon.tratlng  to  tile  world  oor  f"™" 
"m  and  re»lv..  •emt  rmthar  to  make  the 
^Id  .uaplclou.  of  u.  and  fwtrful  of  our  ua. 

°'<>S'"unllat«ral  acUon  In  Vietnam,  far 
fran  mrengthenlng  our  lna"""=V,»f°°; 
other  nauon.,  «rvee  rather  to  JeopardlM  new 
alliance,  we  nUght  be  creating. 

At  home,  w.  nnd  the  war  threatening  the 
very  goaU  we  claim  to  be  defending  In  Vlet- 
I^.*>rogram.  to  help  member,  of  m  norlty 
group.  r»Ul«i  their  own  human  dignity  are 
^3dl«d   It   not  d..troyed.     A   .pu«<>« 
i!27jrpi^lotl«n  U  chaUenglng  the  right  of 
SSnt  E:Sd  the  open  debate  of  public  Wuea 
Financial    and   peychologlc»l   preoccupaUon 
with  the  war  U  deatiojlng  creative  plan,  to 
alleviate   poverty,   overcome  dl«aM    extend 
education,  replace  city  alum.  ">f  '"i'  °". 
man    dignity.     We   grieve   over    o.t  oppor 
tunltle.  that  may  never  be  '«'»'™~;„„„, 
Many   of   ua   are   called    upon   to  counael 
young  men  of  dr»ft  age  who  In  oonKrlenoe 
queeuon    our    pr.«mc    In    VIetnain.      T^ 
mor«l  dilemma  they  face  la  part  »««  P~™» 
of    our   own.     Their   angulah   la   f^"«^ 
motivated  by  a  high  patrlotlBn  ">"  '°~; 
them  to  Challenge,  often  at  great  P«'»h«J 
com,    pollcle.    they   believe  will   .tam   %b<At 
nation'^  honor.     How  can  we  «";^1  ^° 
to  participate  In  auch  a  vrar  a.  thU?     Whm 
they  decide   that  they  cannot  condone  the 
war  by  their  personal  Involvement,  we  muat 
aupport  them  In  that  declaion 

S    our   anguUh   1.   deepened   by   "le   d^- 

gairnment  and  M>htt  ire  dijcotier  u  BCf««Il|l 

""Sj'J^^ld  that  the  other  Id.  ^ve.  no 
IndlcaUon  of  dealre  to  negotiate,  and  we  then 
ducover  that  auch  IndlcaUona  have  been 
given  but  that  we  have  reaponded  either 
with  rebuff  or  military  eacalatlon. 

We  are  told  that  our  nation  la  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  all  concerned,  and  we  then 
dl«:oyer  that  certain  of  the  combatanu  wlU 
not  be  welcome  at  the  conference  table. 

We  are  told  that  certain  cltle.  have  not 
been  bombed,  and  we  then  dlKover  that 
they  have  ijeen. 

We  are  told  that  civilian  UrgeU  ha»e  been 
avoided,  and  we  then  dlacover  that  they  have 
not  been. 

Such  action,  not  only  play  into  the  handa 
of  thoae  who  dlrtru.t  ua.  .Ince  they  can 
conalatently  dl«»unt  our  word,  but  U«»°- 
tlnuou.  dlKovery  of  dlacrepMclea  between 
our  nauon'.  word  and  del  «—  •^."^ 
ahaken  the  confidence  of  our  own  people  in 


the  word  of  their  government,  "e  f«w  bott 
the  immediate  and  long-range  <»h«<l"«^ 
for  our  naUoo  of  thU  Increaalng  deterlora- 
Uon  of  tru«t.  .  .     _  «_i-t- 

Thla.  then,  1.  our  ongoing  angulah :  a  ol^ 
of  conadence  concerning  what  we  "fj™""; 
and  a  criala  of  conTualon  concerning  wB»t  w« 
do  not  know. 

m.  Tm  Hx«D  KM  cLaamcATloM 
The  public  debate  U  forcing  u.  «?<=»«»" 
between  wrong  alternative,  to  Vleta^ 
ConaequenOy.  agreeing  with  the  „A™«1°^ 
SomaS  Catholic  BUhopa  that  It  U  "o^,?"'?, 
S^inlfy  the  n««l  voice  of  our  naUon 
we  liS  for  darlflcauon  of  the  real  altema- 

"'^  oholcai  u^iauy  pn-ented  ^^J^'' 
loan  people  are  three:   (1)  «  could  •^•« 

future  or  (3'  we  could  withdraw  our  troop. 
iSS^^pt  defeat;  but  IS)  -nc.  to  mo.t 
American.  th«ie  altematlvea  are  untttlriac- 
tory,  we  muat  conUnue  our  P"«fb'  f  "[*• 
iVVadually  e»^alate  the  war  until  the  ot^er 
aide  capltulatea  to  our  Increaalng  pireaure. 

We   ^lleve   the   re.ll.tlc   alternative,   .xe 
cloaer  lo  the  following:  (1)  we  can  ""t  nue 
to  fight  a  hard,  bloody.  Increaalngly  bitter 
and  fruatratlng  war  for  many  I»^  »  '" 
we  can  conceivably  "win,"  but  at  the  prtce 
of  deetroylng  the  land  and  people  w.  pr»^' 
to  Uberate,  of  ttcrlttcing  more  »^_??"  °' 
our  own  young  men  to  death,  of  -Idenl^ 
the  probability  that  other  naUon.  wUl  enter 
the  Conflict,  of  engendering  l^^^'f*  ""^ 
Ullty  agalnat  ourMlve.  throughout  the  nMt 
Sf  ie^-orld.  and  of  emerging  at  the  Hid 
irtth  no  "Victory"  worth  what  it  baa  c»t. 
or  7ai   we  c»n  commit  ouraelvee  unequivo- 
cally to  xxi.  now  rather  than  later  tor  a 
negotiated  peace,  reallalng  that  bl«tory  <!«. 
STpre.ent%irwlth  eaay  choice,  and  that  the 
road   to  «ich   a   peace   would   be   long  and 
Smiroua.     Jurt  a.  there  ha.  been  fruatra- 
tion  and  heartache  In  our  gradual  »a^l»"°? 
K,  too  there  would  be  frurtraUon  and  h»rt- 
ache  in  the  development  of  new  Initiative, 
leading  to  a  negotiated  peace.     Juat  a.  the 
rlak.  of  extending  the  war  tn  sr»<- »  «°° 
the  rlak.  of  aeeUng  new  Initiative,  for  ne- 
gotiated peace  are  great.  

But  confronted  by  auch  a  cholc..  we  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  ohooae  the 
path  of  miuatlvee  for  negotlaUon.  and  ttat 
the  rlak.  Involved  in  nich  a  choice  are  weu 

"SdlS"^   put   theae    queationa   to   our 

1  Will  yoa  help  our  nation  conlront  the 
choice  between  the  eipaMlon  of  a  "ar  "O 
one  can  "win"  without  deetrucuon  m  ter- 
rible a.  to  negate  It.  .taled  aim.  and  tte 
Immediate  purault  of  a  negotiated  peace  no 
one  can  "win"  In  the  conventional  MnM? 

a  Will  you  make  dear  to  aU  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  win  through  "'KO"*"™, .T"! 
we  have  been  unable  to  win  through  mlUtary 
might,  and  that  we  «ek  a  peace  wlthoutv^- 
to<y— a  peace  that  can  come  only  on  tetin. 
agreeable  to  all  at  the  conference  »•>'«' 

3  Win  you  make  more  credible  uae  than 
vou  have  of  International  agendee  that  could 
help  u.  find  way.  to  Initiate  ncgotlauon? 

IV.  TMk  F««C0KI)IT10N9  OF   NEGOTIATION 

The  pOMlblllty  of  negotiation  will  depend 
In  large  part  on  how  such  queetlon.  are  an- 
swered. Many  In  our  nauon  aready  feel  that 
Ll  effort,  toward  a  negoUated  PJ^'^f"'" 
been  made  by  ua.  and  that  any  further  inlUa- 
tlve.  mu.t  come  from  the  oUier  J^de.  But 
certain  precondlUoo.  that  Mem  Indlapenalble 
to  negotiation,  are  not  yet  preeeot  In  our 
K,Ucy  an«  wlUiout  them  oUier  naUona  can 
CSly    be   e.pect«l    to    take   «rlourty    our 

^T'rbt  flrat  pr«:ondlUon  U  ImpUwJ  In  our 
queetlon.  and  Involvea  an  a-iurance  from 
2ur  government  that  we  are  genuinely  ready 
to  negotiate,  end  that  we  are  not  merely  try- 
ing w  win  dlplomaucally  what  we  have  not 
won  miUtartly.    There  wlU  be  no  reaaon  for 


reaper  fro-  tb.  .«« ---^^Tt  SSi     Sr.<l^fJlSld  ^<.^  ^'^^'^.t     Srn^u'l^rS..".^ejL:^'-."  "^r^^^ 
""  \1^^'J'::£IT^'1^'^     ET-d^jSS  u^^ex"  ^of  oo^tralnt  In      ing  that  our  help  be  channeled  through  In 


loWom  our  dealr«». 

a  Tber»  murt  b«  •oma  •ctioo  by  our  fo»- 
emment  to  lend  credlblUtT  to  our  wUUngMW 
to  negoUfcW.  U  l>  lncreMiQ«ly  ci»fcr  ti»*t  oos 
lntll«p«nilbl#  prerequUita  )M  our  wllUnfoe" 
uocomUtlooAUf  to  C6M*  th»  bocnbln«  oT 
Kort2i  VlftUum. 

Wa  ■«  fct  »a  tmpMM.  W«  b»T«  Mid  w« 
will  not  cea*«  the  bombing  until  ttoere  \M  * 
Blgn  from  tb«  other  aid*  of  wllUnguew  m> 
negoUat*.  »nd  yet  when  lucti  ilgna  h»v« 
coma  we  h»ve  Ignored  them.  They  h»ve  s*ld 
they  will  give  no  further  sign  of  wllUngneM 
to  negoaate  until  we  ce*«e  the  bombing,  and 
yrt  when  we  ha»e  briefly  oeaaed  the  bombing, 
uo  sign  hKa  come. 

There  u  no  way  beyond  thla  Impaase  until 
someone  takea  a  freah  InlUaUTe.  We.  u  the 
sironger  nation.  ha»e  both  the  obligation 
and  the  opportxinlty  to  take  that  InlHaave. 

The  inltlaUve  muat  be  unconditional. 
Having  ceaaed  the  bombing,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared CO  wait  unUl  the  other  «lde  reeponds 
We  bare  no  t«aaoQ  to  expect  that  a  response 
win  come  eooo.  for  U  will  take  Urn*  to  gain 
credibility  for  our  Intent.  In  the  Interval, 
while  dlplomauc  channels  are  explored,  we 
will  call  upon  reUgtoui  leader*  in  other  coun- 
tries to  intercede  and  urge  that  posiUve  re- 
sponse be  made. 

3.  li  we  truly  do  not  intend  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace  in  advance,  then  we  cannot 
exclude  from  the  conference  table  any  who 
srs  Involved  In  the  preaent  struggle.     Our 


f  depend  upon  t 
the  conduct  of  foreign  afli^lra.  The  orlyin 
and  cimduct  of  the  ww  In  Vietnam  muat 
be  examined  In  this  light.  Particular  at- 
tention must  be  focused  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  civilian  life  and  property,  the  use  a* 
gaa  and  other  chemicala.  and  the  treatment 
of  priaonera  of  war.  Our  country  muat 
pledge  Itself  anew  to  conform  policy  and 
practice  In  Vietnam  to  International  law.  as 
emt>odled  In  the  several  agreemenu  of 
Geneva  and  the  Ha^e,  the'Nuremberg  judg- 
ments, the  charter  of  the  United  Natioiu. 
and  other  such  documents.  Tlie  atkaodon- 
ment  of  constraint  laada  our  country  and  the 
world  down  the  path  of  brutalization  and 
destruction. 

3.  Our  rellgloua  bodiea  must  assume  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  for  prisoners  of  war  in 
both  the  north  and  south.  We  call  upon 
international  rellgloua  ageuclea  to  take  the 
initiative  In  developing  effective  programs 
for  speedy  repatriation  and  human  treatment 
of  prisoners,  with  special  attention  to  nutrl- 
tlooal  and  medical  needs.  Under  no  drcum- 
stanoee  can  our  nation  condone  brutal  traat- 
ment  of  prisoners  on  the  ground  that  ihe 
other  side  doee  so. 

4.  We  must  Immediately  support  eflorU  to 
Insure  that  vicJtaA'of  bombing  and  ter- 
rorlam.  particularly  thoee  who  have  been 
burned  by  napalm,  are  |lven  proper  hoapl- 
talizatlon  wherever  adequate  faciutlea  are 
available,  including  the  United  States.  We 
welcome  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of 


ternatlonal  agenciM,  wa  can  clarify  our  de- 
sire to  ae-ve  only  as  others  chooaa  to  uae 
ua.  and  not  as  wa  dictaU.  We  must  convey 
by  word  and  even  more  by  deed,  our  desire 
to  let  the  Vietnamoae  be  the  arbiters  of  their 
own  destiny,  and  Inalst  only  on  such  inter- 
national controls  as  will  temporarily  be  need- 
ed to  insure  that  injustices  are  prevented 
or  properly  rectified. 

n.  oT7a  oHoonrfl  KssPOHatBn-rrT 
We  know  that  millions  of  Asacrioans  share 
the  anguish  we  express,  and  endorse  the  al- 
ternatives we  propose.  If  they  have  been 
silent  heretofore,  we  plead  with  them  to  speak 
up  now.  aiMl  pledge  them  our  support.  If 
they  have  spoken  earlier  and  felt  no  reso- 
nance of  public  response,  we  plead  with  them 
to  speak  again,  so  that  together  we  can  create 
the  new  groundswell  of  public  outcry  that 
will  force  a  reappraisal  and  a  new  direction. 

We  roafflrm  our  own  responsibility  to  urge 
that  new  direction.  We  pledge  to  lay  this 
burning  concern  upon  the  consciences  of  our 
religious  bodiea.  through  our  looal  congre- 
gations, our  denominational  agencies,  our 
councils  of  churches,  and  our  iDvoJvemeot  in 
civic  groups,  so  tliat  Increasing  preMUre  can 
be  brought  to  bear,  through  the  pulpit,  the 
public  fcffum,  the  maas  media,  and  the  ballot 
boat,  upon  those  In  public  life  who  make  our 
policy  decisions. 

As  we  face  a  dlfflcult  and  dangerous  pe- 
riod In  the  history  of  man,  we  remember 
that  our  task  is  not  to  assign  blune  for  the 


nVtJon  must  aoceot  the  National  Ubermtlon     Responsibility  that  Is  working  to  this  end.     ^mst,   but    to   accept   reeponslbllity    for    the 


Front  aa  a  partner  in  the  peace  talks  in  Its      and     urge     govemmenui    support    for 
own  right.     The  previous  aasurancea  of  our     elToru  * 

leaders  have  failed  to  sUte  this  clearly. 

4  Other  coodiaona  are  dealrable,  such  as 
s  de-eecalauon  of  tiie  ground  war  to  a  degree 
commensurate  with  the  protecUon  neceasary 
for  those  already  there.     But  since  the  des 


Its 


future;  not  to  cast  the  stone  of  condemna- 
tion, but  to  offer  the  helping  hand  of  reoon- 
cUlatlon:  not  to  proceed  self-rlghteoualy  and 
vindictively,  but  to  walk  humbly  and  re- 
pentantly. 

We  who  are  so  deeply  involved  to  the  im- 


We  urge  all  religious  organizations  to  fol* 
low  the  example  of  the  World  Oounell  of 
Churcbet  in  arranging  ^>ecial  offennga  for 

the  relief  of  ail  victims  of  warfare  in  Viet- _  _ 

ror  uiosa  »*r™«»  «*«»     - n'^-  whether  in  the  nortb  or  south,  to  be  menslty  of  the  prwent  war  must  have  the 

tmv^  aU  nations  Is  Involved  In  a  ne«otUted     administered  through  the  International  Red  c^^ge  to  Initiate  tJie  atepa  that  wMl  lead 

r>«i-#   we  must  not  seek  It  unilaterally,  but     Cross  or  similar  agenclea.  xo  peace.     If  we  do  not  take  thoae  steps,  we 

must  ask  th*  fuu  oooperaUon  of  all  agwclflS         5.  At  such  Ume  aa  negotiation*  have  be-  fl^iy  believe  that  Ood  wlU  Judge  ua  harshly. 

must  asK  me  luu  «umi«= ^^    further  creaUve  opportunities  should  be  ^^^  ^n  noid  us  accounUble  for  the  horror 

opened  up  for  both  the  public  nad  the  prt-  ,p^  continue  to  unleash.     But  If  we  do  turn 

vate  aectori  of   our   naUon.     There  will   be  ^ixjut.  If  we  seek  to  undo  whatever  measure 

need   for    the   development   of   a   genuinely  ^,  ^  ^f  the  wrong   that  has  been  done. 

toniiT««.u«  .«  »~t-"-B  » '    -■      representative    government    In    the    aouth.  then  we  alao  firmly  beUeva  that  as  we  walk 

nrnvidlrur   an   international   presence   under     Member*  of  our  Congress  and  our  legal  pro-  ^hat  long  and  hard  and  often  discouraging 

;qv«  ^  which  foreign   troops   might   ulU-      fesBlon   can   offer   their  aervices.   under   the  ^^^   qoA  himself  will  be  with  us   to  guide 

^telv  be  wlthdrawnfrocn  Vietnam.                     auspices  of  Asian  members  of  such  bodloa  aa  „,  ,^  chaaten  and  sustain  us.  and  that  He 

AithouBh  we  addr«B  these  appMla  partlcu-      the  International  Parliamentary  Union,  for  ,^11  deign^  to  use  even  us  In  reatorlng  some 

lariy  to  our  own  naUon   we  are  fully  aware     whatever  counsel  the  Vietnamese  dealre  In  portion  of   the  divine  ereaUoo   we  have  so 


designed  to  deal  with  international  tensions. 
These  must  include  an  increasing  role  for  the 
United  Nations,  and  a  recognition  of  the  po- 
tenual  rola  of  the  InternaUonal  Control 
Commlaslon  In  reducing  ground  hoetlUty  by 


that  negoUaUons  involve  more  than  one  par- 
ticipant, and  we  lay  the  aertouaness  of  our 
concern  upon  all  men  everywhere  to  offer 
further  help  in  transforming  poasibliiUea 
Into  realities. 
V,  aacoMMEMSATtONS  ro«  ru»THim  acnoN 
There  are  further  steps  that  Americans 
can  take  to  Indicate  our  dealre  to  play  a  crea- 
tive rather  than  destrucUve  role  In  the  fu- 
ture of  Vietnam. 

1  Our  Oonfresamen  will  shortly  tiegln  de- 
bate on  an  ^^roprlatlon*  bill.  Their  re- 
sponse to  that  bill  WlU  say  much  about  our 
true  intentions  in  Vietnam.  We  urge  that 
additional  time  be  allocated  for  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  coafk  of  the  war  by  a  number 
of  congressional  committee,  such  as  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Oompilttee,  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  addition  to  the 
Appropriations  Cocnmlttee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  determine  what  costs 
are  necessary  (1)  to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  military  operauons,  (3)  to  finance 
new  itagea  of  build-up  and  escalation,  and 
(31  to  provide  the  type  of  military  and  civil- 
ian security  that  would  be  needed  during  • 
period    of    prolonged    negotiation.      In    this 


of      a      ooostltutlonal     grlevtously  misused. 


the      development 
sasembly. 

Those  with  special  skills  in  such  fields  as 
education,  land  reform,  housing,  nutrition, 
medicine  and  Job  training  can  be  prepared 
to  help  in  Vietnam  during  the  long  and.  in- 
volved period  of  oegoUations.  The  resources 
of  various  Catholic.  FrotesUnt  and  Jewish 
relief  agencies  can  be  coordinated  for  these 
and  other  ventures,  and  we  urge  (oundationa 
to  support  extended  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice in  these  areas. 

We  are  eager  that  many  of  our  dttzena 
pledge  them&elvea  to  acts  of  mercy  and  re- 
building and  reconciliation.  These  are  a  par- 
ticular American  responsibility  becauae  of  the 
deep  measure  of  American  involvement  in 
act*  of  Injury  and  destruction.  But  such 
act*  will  have  enduring  meaning  only  when 
our  nation  has  pledged  Itaelf  to  seek  negi^ 
tlated  peace  In  more  courageous  terms  than 
have  yet  been  undertaken.  Otherwlae  we 
will  appear  to  be  using  small  gestures  of 
creativity  to  excuse  massive  act*  of  ongoing 
destruction. 

Other  projects  should  be  Initiated  even 
as  negotiations  proceed,  and  we  urge  that 
further  anggeetions  be  aent  lo  Clergy  and 
Laymen  Concerned  About  Vietnam.  475  Riv- 
erside Drive,  New  York.  New  Tork  10037.  for 
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way.  members  of  the  Congrtas  can  choose  the  .  .     ,       ,  „„,„,,«« 

tvpe  and  degree  of  mUltary  operaUon  they  approprUte  implementaiU>n 

wish  to  autMMrt  Ih  "i*  ""ch  venturea,  ho? 

2   we  "ktbe  Congx*.  to  re-examine  the  danger  to  which  ^erica«  must  be  parUc 

lnternallon*lii«reeme^to  which  tbe  united  ularly  sensitive.    We  muat  not  seek  to  «■ 


however,  there  i.  a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  njjNoa 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  BEPBEaKNTATIVES 

Wedneiian,  February  1.  liS7 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  Woodford  County.  In 
my  congresslonftl  district,  has  drawn  a 
resolution  protesting  the  ever-Increasing 
trend  to  take  away  the  control  of  our 
local  governments.  They  feel  as  I  do 
that  the  control  of  goveirunental  func- 
tions should  be  kept  as  close  aa  possible 
to  the  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the    resolution    at    this    point    In    the 

Rscoao : 

RaaoLonow 

Whereas  there  bu  been, developed  wlthla 
the  last  lew  year,  the  thought  unong  certiia 
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c«trmllT  by  .PPOU"*"  P«T»t>.  not  airecUy 
uuw<nbl«  U>  Ui«  electorate.  Mid 
"SSU.  It  U  tHe  thought  "d  »^»'f 
the  OoontT  Bo»rtl  oJ  BupwrUora  "J""™- 
lord  OountJ,  nimol*.  that  the  beet  «  IOt- 
ermnent  U  that  In  which  thoee  goTern«l 
S:rrdlT«:t  ,o.«  through  «^«  '>»^«^ 
the  eeleetlon  at  thoee  penoiu  who  actuauj 

"^l^ir^'thlB  Board  feel,  that  It  U  not  In 
the  dh-eet  Interert  of  the  people  of  'arjoua 
«i™Slp..  dUlrtcte.  nor  of  the  State,  that 
^TSSmente  0*    n«0M»>rlly  further  central- 

W^ereaa  the  l^gUlature  at  the  8Ut«  of 
IIUDOU  la  currentl  J  In  aeaelon  and  many  new 
Dcopoaali  and  hlUj  will  come  before  thla 
Uoupfor  dlmlnauon  of  certain  local  foT- 
^nment  ofllcea  ana  coneequently  a  central- 
laaUon  at  a  dletrict  or  regional  or  itave  level 
removing  certain  ementlal  function,  of  gov- 
ernment including  Khool..  law  enioroBment, 
tailni  bodlea.  and  other  groupe  of  thU 
nature,  from  local  oonttol.  ,_,.,.  „,.„_, 
How  therefore  b*  It  reeolved  by  the  Boara 
of  superrlKCT.  the  County  of  Woodford  and 
SUta  of  minoU.  In  leealon  on  January  loto. 
iSVJ  ttMtt  It  ta  the  oonaenffui  of  opinion  of 
tbl, 'Board  that  before  any  Maater  Plan  and 
aoy  lurther  oonaoUdatlon  or  centraB^tlona 
ot  tuanlona  of  govenunent  n  carried  out.  or 
J,,-—  into  Uw.  that  there  be  pUot  program* 
Wtabllahed  to  evaluate  and  to  give  eertoua 
atudy  to  any  type  of  local,  governmental 
oonaoUdatloa.  ^_ 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  County 
Boatd  at  BupervUore  of  Woodford  County, 
nunola,  are  In  general  oppoeed  to  any  further 
appalntlve  oOlcea  and  wUl  »trongly  oppoee 
aj  movement  to  remove  local  government 
fifflfii*-  from  the  elective  procese. 

Be  it  further  reeoned  that  the  Board  of 
Bupervlaor*  of  Woodford  County,  nunou  are 
on  iwoord  a«  favoring  efficiency  and  reapon- 
Blble  tooal.  atate  and  national  government 
and  WUJ  aupport  any  oomoHdatlon  and 
Chang*  which  la  In  the  beet  Intereet  of  our 
•oclaty.  ,  ... 

Be  It  further  reeolved  that  a  copy  o<  thla 
Bawolutlon  he  distributed  to  the  Honorable 
Ooremar  of  nllnoU.  the  Honorable  Senatora 
Brcntt  U.  Dlr»aen  and  Charlea  Percy  of 
Illllia4<  tlM  Honorable  D.S.  Hepreeentatlve 
Bobart  Mlohela.  to  State  RepreaentaUvee 
WUllam  Scott.  Harber  Hall  and  Ed  Madlgan 
and  to  the  Honorable  Senator  K.  B.  Oroen  of 
thla  Dtatrlct. 

Dated  at  Eureka,  minola  thU  10th  day  of 
January.  1947. 

Appitrved  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Suparnaora  at  Woodford  County,  nilnola  on 
thla  10th  day  at  January.  1M1. 

John  WuwrBalCH,  ChalrTnon. 

Cech.  W.  Nobi,.  Clerk. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


or  KXw  ToaK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBEBBKTATIVBS 
Wedntiiay,  Februarv  1.  lit? 

Mr  TENZER.  Hi.  BpetXix.  on  Janu- 
uy  10,  1961,  I  Introdoced  HJl.  1397,  • 
bill  to  presei-ve  the  Nation's  Taluable 
Mtuartne  areas.  The  Importance  oJ 
legislative  action  to  establUh  procedure* 
for  FMerul,  SUte,  and  local  oooperaUon 
In  protecting  our  natural  resource*  wa« 


niuatrated  at  pubUc  hearings  conducted 
by  the  House  Merchant  Marine  »^™- 
Sea  subcommittee  on  Pish  and  wndlUe 
Conservation  last  year. 

H-R  1397  sets  forth  a  plan  lor  P™*"" 
T»Uon  of  valuable  estaaitoe  areas.  The 
basic  provisions  of  the  bill  are : 

First.  To  preserve,  protect,  develop,  re- 
store, and  make  accessible  selected  parts 
of  the  Nation's  diminishing  estuarlne 
areas  which  are  valuable  for  sport  and 
commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion,   outdoor    recreation,    and    scenic 

Second  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  agrPemenU 
with  StaUs  and  local  communities  for 
the  permanent  management  and  preser- 
vaOon  of  publicly  owned  estuartne  and 
wetland  areas:  to  designate  national 
estuarlne  areas;  and  to  pay  all  develop- 
ment costs,  except  development  for  rec- 
reational uses  other  than  hunting  and 
fishing  in  which  case  the  Secretary  would 
pay  50  percent  of  development  costs. 

Third  To  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
aoulre  privately  owned  estuartne  areas 
provided  such  acquisition  Is  approved 
by  Congress. 

Fourth.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  5-year  nationwide  study  of 
estuaries  of  the  Dnlted  States  and  to  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  the  results 
of  the  study.  Mailmiim  cost.  H-b  mil- 
lion. _.     . 

Fifth  To  prohibit  anyone  from  dredg- 
ing fllllng.  or  excavating  any  estuary  of 
the  United  SUtes,  or  the  Great  Lakes 
and  connecting  waterways  unless  the 
Secretary  Issues  a  permit  for  such  pur- 
poses—In addition  to  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Sixth.  The  bill  provides  that  State 
hunting  and  fishing  laws  relative  to  flsh 
and  wildlife  will  apply  within  any  na- 
tional estuartne  area  and  that  the  bill 
siiall  not  affect  any  authority  of  the 
States  and  local  communlbea  to  regu- 
late and  permit  shelWshlng. 

My  original  interest  in  esWbllshlng 
national  estuarlne  areas  stems  from  my 
efforts  to  preserve  the  remaining  16.000 
acres  of  wet  lands  located  on  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island.  This  area  was  the 
subject  of  my  blU,  H.R.  U238.  Introduced 
In  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
During  the  past  20  years,  the  valuable 
wetlands  area  of  the  south  shore  of  Umg 
Island.  N.Y.,  has  diminished  from  30,000 
acres  to  the  present  16.000  acres. 

The  history  ol  the  "rape  of  Long  Is- 
land's wet  lands"  by  indiscriminate 
dredglns  of  bay  bottom  for  commercial 
development.  Is  set  forth  in  tJie  public 
hearings  on  estuartne  and  wetlands  areas 
referred  to  above.  It  is  a  record  of  de- 
struction which  signals  the  need  for  im- 
mediate congressional  action. 

A  major  change  In  the  legislation 
which  I  am  sponsoring  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress—HJt.  1397— relates  to  the  respec- 
tive Jurisdlctlotis  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Departmait  of  the 
Interior  in  connection  with  dredging  or 
fllllng  permlU.  At  the  present  time  the 
Corps  of  Englnceni  has  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  applications  for  permits  to 
dredge,  excavate  or  fill  edtuarine  areas. 
Under  HJ».  1397  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   Is   given   a  voice  In  deciding 


whether  thews  valuable  estuarlne  areas 
shall  be  altered  for  the  commercial  bene- 
fit of  builders  and  real  esUte  developers. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  given 
a  veto  power  over  activities  In  estuarlne 
areas  which  could  destroy  valuable  wet 
Iftnda. 

A  dual  permit  system  Is  estabUdied  un- 
der section  12  of  H.R.  1397  which  for 
the  first  time  places  an  agency  with  con- 
servation responsibUities  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
whose  primary  responsibility  relates  to 
navigation. 

I  believe  this  section  will  place  our 
pubUc  policy  of  preserving  natural  re- 
sources in  proper  perspecUve  and  have  a 
beneficial  impact  on  our  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing  industries  and  our  eHorte 
to  promote  wildlife  conservation,  recrea- 
tion, and  scenic  beauty. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  protection  ot  valuable 
estuarlne  areas  from  the  threat  of  the 
bulldozer  which  buriea  natural  resources 
under  concrete  foundations  is  a  national 

""'to  the  November  1966  edition  of  the 
Conservation  BuUeUn  published  by  the 
Natural  Resourt:es  CouncU  of  Maine, 
Robert  L.  Dow  has  written  an  interesting 
and  Inf  ormaUve  article  on  the  "Economic 
Yield  of  Some  Main  Coastal  Wet  lands. 

I  Insert  the  article  at  this  point: 
Economic  lau)  or  Soxi  Maim  Oo»«tai. 
Wit  LAitns 
(By  Robert  L.  flow) 
We  may  dlacum  th«  value  at  estuarlee  In 
terma  of  nutrient  generaUon  or  aa  ipawnlng 
and  nuiaery  areas  for  varloua  oommerclaUy 
Important  marine  anlmaU.  but  In  trying  to 
oonununlcate  with  thoee  who  eventuaUy  de- 
termine the  dlapoaltlon  ot  eetuarlea.  It  may 
be  more  appropriate  to  report  rpeclflc  mone- 
tary value*.  Locally,  municipal  govermnent 
finds  the  argument  to  broaden  the  tax  base  a 
ootnpelllng  appeal.  Biological  reporta  are 
ignored  becauae  frequently  they  are  oon- 
cemed  with  Intanglblee  ^  ^     ,     . 

I  beUeve  the  only  effective  method  of  al- 
luring protection  and  Intelligent  utUlaatlon 
of  eatuarlea  and  aaeocUted  wetlanda  la  to 
uae  the  same  techniques  that  eiploltori  of 
tbeee  area*  have  been  employing  for  yeaia— 
the  appeal  of  economic  return. 

In  19«a  and  1M3  I  made  ioroe  preliminary 
appralaala  of  the  caah  value  ot  wetUnda. 
Since  then,  further  etudy  of  thee*  eouice 
data  indlcatea  that  my  early  eaUmatee  had 
been  extremely  oonaervatlve.  Studies  of 
iheimah  growth  and  iurvlval  In  Maine 
estuarlne  areaa  have  ihown  that  growth  iJ  a 
oontlnuoui  proceoa  except  during  the  winter 
months.  The  length  of  the  non-growing  pe- 
riod varlee  lomewhat  from  year  to  year,  but 
doea  not  appear  to  exceed  three  months. 
OontraaUng  vrtth  thU  c«eaatlon  In  growth, 
ahellflah  In  similar  areas  to  the  aouth  fre- 
quently decline  In  metabolic  activity  during 
the  aummer. 

From  obaervatlona  made  during  the  paat  30 
yean  it  U  assumed  that  the  producUvlty  of 
wetlaiida  In  Maine  Is  at  leaat  9/H  of  the 
calorie  production  of  louthern  marthea  re- 
ported by  Odum.  or  approalmately  M  mil- 
lion calorlea  per  acre  per  year.  According  to 
the  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
beat  at:rtcultural  land  In  Maine  producee 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  million  calorlea  (en- 
■Uage  com)  per  acre  per  year  or  roughly, 
ooe-half  the  nutrient  yield  of  wetlanda. 
Qroae  Income  from  the  beat,  market  garden 
farms  In  Maine  runa  aa  high  aa  S3.0OO  per 
acre  per  year.  On  a  comparative  baaU  the 
major  maiahlanda  of  Maine  are  producing 
HOOO  wtrtu  ot  nutrleuu  per  aera  per  year. 
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Since  ttie  field  of  shell&Bb  growing  areas 
within  the  opUmum  range  of  enviroament^ 
condltloa»  has  often  exceeded  thla  figure.  It 
Ls  aseumed  that  witli  more  eophlBtlcftted 
managemcD*  methoda,  coastal  wetluida 
Ktiould  produce  In  abelUlsh  alone  average 
ylcldM  oonslderably  In  exoeaa  ot  M.OOO  per 
acre  per  year. 

The  Scarboro  River,  for  example,  produced 
14  million  pounda  ol  clam  meats  worth 
one-quarter  of  a  million  dollare  in  1946  from 
what  la  believed  to  have  been  the  IMl  year- 
class  Yield  was  estimated  to  have  been 
between  SOO  and  700  bushels  per  acre,  at  cur- 
rent landed  values  vortb  from  tfl.OOO  to 
•8.400  por  acre.  The  1M7  set  in  the  tbree  to 
lour  acres  of  Brlgham's  Cove.  West  Batta- 
Phlppeburg.  yielded  more  than  18.000  bushels 
or  198.000  pounds  of  quahog  meats,  with  a 
landed  value  of  (61. 000.  currently  worth 
»iei.370.  or  approximately  Mfl.lOO  per  acre. 
The  1»47  set  near  Bunganuo  Point.  Bruns- 
wick, produced  2.067  bushels  of  quahogs  per 
acre,  or  an  average  value  of  99.392  per  acre;  at 
current  prlcea,  •18.887  per  acre.  In  1959,  a 
twenty-acre  portion  of  the  Wells  Marsh  flats 
produced  91.950  pounds  of  clam  meaU  hav- . 
Ing  a  landed  value  of  •42.637.  or  •a.iai  per 
acre. 

The  1963  year  class  of  quabogs  In  Middle 
Bay  by  1956  had  been  reduced  by  natural 
mortality  to  89  million  Individuals  averag- 
ing one  Inch  In  diameter  and  occupying  22 
acree  Had  It  been  possible  to  uUllze  this 
crop  fully,  the  primary  wholesale  value  at 
today's  prices  would  have  meant  a  yield  of 
•64,470  per  acre  for  the  crop,  or  approximately 
•  10.117  per  acre  per  year.  In  1966.  an  eight- 
w:re  porUon  ot  the  Scarboro  Marsh  flats  pro- 
duced 43.035  pounds  of  clam  meats  with  a 
landed  value  of  •32,953,  or  •2.869  per  acre. 
For  the  past  30  years,  a  ao-acre  porUon  of  Cod 
Cove.  Edgecomb,  has  produced  am  annual 
nveroge  landed  value  oS  marine  worms  of 
•75.000  or  •3.750  per  acre. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  values  are 
for  one  species  only  In  each  area  and  sug- 
gest that  reasonably  optimum  conditions 
existed  prior  to  the  time  when  the  crop  was 
harvested.  Studies  of  seawster  temperature. 
precipitation,  surface  water  runoff,  and  other 
environmental  factors  in  relation  to  abund- 
ance and  availability  have  Indicated  that 
total  landed  value  for  the  more  important 
commercial  spedea  has  remained  fairly 
stable.  Only  at  the  extremes  of  the  hLatoric 
temperature  range  have  there  been  signifi- 
cant declines  in  relaUve  value.  Wide 
fluctuations  in  the  population  of  individual 
species  have  occurred,  but  generally  when 
some  species  have  declined  in  abundance  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  envtronmentai  coDdl* 
tlona.  other  apeclee  have  Increased  in  popula- 
tion and  served  to  equoUae  the  total  value 
of  all  landlnga. 

Acroas  the  Scarboro  River  from  Pine  Point 
is  Western  Beach,  a  ahellflah  area  with  an  en- 
tirely different  aggregaUon  erf  problems.  Th» 
population  ot  this  136  acre  flat  was  eaU* 
mated  from  san^Ung  done  during  the  win- 
ter of  1947-1948  to  be  11.293  busheU  of 
clams  averaging  one-half  Inch  In  diameter, 
and  consisting  of  one  blltlon,  one  hundred 
and  tmrty-elght  million  Individual  anlmala. 
Quantitative  measuremenU  of  dams  sur. 
vtvlng  In  the  area  over  the  four-year  period 
from  1947  to  1950  lndlcat«d  that  total  sur- 
vival from  the  Ume  they  were  one-half  Inch 
In  dlamet^  untU  they  reached  two  and 
one-half  Inches  ranged  from  .003  percent 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  to  .0004 
percent  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. Had  It  been  possible  to  stabilise  the 
sediments,  the  yield  of  the  resoxirce  might 
very  well  have  been  more  than  1300  bushels 
per  acre,  wltli  a  current  value  of  •1S.600 
per  acre  for  the  four-year  period. 

Bfforu  to  Improve  the  efllclency  of  e«tuary 
yields  have  not  been  entirely  successful  nor 
completely  locking  in  promise.    Experiments 


to  improve  water  circulation,  thus  reducing 
hydrogen  sulphide  have  been  carried  out 
on  a  small  scale.  Efforts  to  reduce  scour 
have  Likewise  been  made  on  a  modest  ex- 
penmentaJ  basis.  Resulu  were  encouraging 
but  produced  only  short  term  beneflu.  It 
Is  believed  that  a  oomplete  hydrograpblc 
study  would  develop  Information  on  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  baffles,  deflectors. 
stabillKers,  or  other  devices  which  would 
make  possible  an  increase  in  the  efficient  use 
at  calorlea  and  the  production  of  food  mate- 
rials commensurate  with  tM  capability  of  the 
area. 

The  Maine  Department  ot  Sea  and  Shore 
Fisheries  has  been  carrying  on  commer- 
cial-scale shellfish  management  experiments 
since  1947.  In  addition  to  these  projects, 
various  experimental -scale  operations  have 
been  carried  on  In  many  other  coastal  areas- 
Management  has  consisted  of  area  and  pop- 
ulation surveys,  protection  of  natural  sets 
from  predttUon  and  premature  harvesting, 
rotation  or  growing  areas,  controlled  har- 
vesting, in  terms  of  area  and  amounts,  and 
transplanting  of  seed  stock.  ToUl  cost  be- 
tween 1947  and  1964  amounted  to  •80,489.44. 
The  total  landed  value  of  shelirish  resulting 
from  these  experlmenls  was  •238,61 7.60. 
Oommercial  flehermen  themselves  estimated 
that  the  total  value  of  Undlngs  would  not 
have  been  more  than  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
periments had  no  management  controls  been 
established.  Even  without  sophisticated 
management  of  estuaries,  resource  produc- 
Uvlty directly  usable  by  man  has  been  note- 
worthy. The  crop  yields  described  were  from 
five  managed  and  three  unmanaged  areas. 
Average  acre  yield  of  the  managed  areas  was 
•26.861:  or  the  unmanaged  areas.  •12.600. 

Marine  worms  are  generally  three  years 
of  age  when  they  are  harvested.  Soft  shell 
clams  m  the  better  growing  areas  flrst 
enter  the  fishery  at  three  years  of  age;  the 
median  for  the  State  Is  five  years.  Hard 
shell  clams  also  first  enter  the  fishery  at 
three  years  of  age.  but  may  remain  fishable 
for  as  long  as  ten  years.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  average  inshore  crop  oC  ahell&sh 
or  annelids  will  be  four  years  of  age.  the 
average  annual  yield  per  acre  for  managed 
resources  has  been  96.112:  for  unmanaged 
stocks,  •3.150:  or  an  average  of  •5.377  per 
acre  per  year  for  all  araoa. 

Stnoe  harvesting  methods  are  extrconely 
primitive,  inefficient,  and  resource  deatruc- 
tive.  the  actual  productivity  of  these  areas 
is  far  greater  than  the  fishery  yield.  With- 
out mangement,  soft  shell  clam  harvesting 
efficiency,  for  example.  Is  equivalent  to  about 
34  percent  of  the  total  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  la^t  year  a  similar  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles  Com- 
mittee and  on  October  3.  1966.  the  vote 
In  the  House  was  208  for.  to  108  against. 
However,  despite  this  overwhelmlrxg  sup- 
port the  bOl  failed  because  a  two-thirds 
vote  was  required  for  a  EUspcnslOD  of 
the  rules,  to  permit  other  legislation  to  be 
considered  out  of  their  regular  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  are  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  our  valuable 
natural  resources  located  In  their  own 
congressional  districts.  I  believe  th« 
new  concept  and  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  H.R.  1397  provide  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions  to 
work  together  under  an  a^reesnent 
drawn  by  them  to  preserve  tnd  protect 
our  natural  resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  1397  and  to  support 
this  needed  legislation. 


Secretary  Frecouui  Speaks  al  Tais« 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  my  pleasure  last  week  to  attend  a 
luncheon  at  the  Southwest  Agricultural 
Porum  in  Tulsa,  Okla..  where  the  Honor- 
able Orvllle  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, took  the  guests  on  a  fascinating 
excursion  into  the  future  of  farming. 

The  future  Secretary  Freeman  sees  as 
farmers  using  computers  to  select  crops 
and  acreages  and  seed  types.  It  has 
automation  and  applied  genetics.  But  It 
also  has  p^ple.  more  people  than  ever 
before,  living  In  the  countryside,  enjoy- 
ing the  outdoors  and  the  proximity  to 
the  soil,  because  the  Secretary  envisions 
Industry  scattered  across  the  Nation  in 
the  rural  areas,  rather  than  clustered 
around  overwhelmingly  large  cities. 

The  Secretary's  vision,  as  expressed  in 
his  speech  In  Tulsa,  tells  us  much  about 
the  resLSons  fanning  is  turning  into  a 
more  prosperous,  sounder  industry  to- 
day, with  Increases  In  net  income  and  ex- 
ports and  decreases  In  surplu*'^s  during 
the  years  he  has  served. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  many  Members 
of  this  body  might  find  the  Secretary's 
Tulsa  speech  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive. I  would  like  to  have  it  appear  in 
the  Record. 
The  speech  follows : 

Acaxcm-Tvax.  2000 
(Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 

L.  Freeman  at  the  Southwest  Agricultural 

Forum.  Tulsa  Civic  Assembly  Center.  Tulsa. 

Okla..  January  30. 1967} 

Tou  may  have  noUced  by  the  title  that  my 
talk  today  will  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
this  conference's  prime  concern — the  decade 
Immediately  ahead,  tt  wlU.  But  In  doing 
so  I  hope  to  expand  the  dimension  In  a  man- 
ner that  enhances  the  importance  of  the  next 
ten  years — rather  than,  diminishes  It. 

Man's  fascination  with  Tomorrow  Is  as  old 
as  man  himself. 

Prom  the  dawn  of  hLs  imagination,  he  has 
tried  to  peer  behind  tht  "curtain's  magic 
fold"  to  where  Bret  Rarte  sold  "the  glowing 
future  lies  unrolled." 

He  has  speculated  about  tlie  future  tor 
profit,  for  amusement,  out  of  Umple  curi- 
osity .  .  .  and  someumes  for  reasons  tilgger 
than  himself. 

And  sometlmea.  he  baa.  indeed,  looked 
into  Tomorrow. 

Tennyson  sold  b«  "dipt  into  tbe  future. 
far  aa  human  eye  oould  see"  and  "saw  the 
Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be." 

Tennyson  wai  a  romanUe.  A  more  prag- 
matic poet  turned  his  inner  eye  upon  To- 
morrow and  declared  that  tbe  future  has 
never  been  .  .  .  that  It  remains  for  man  to 
make  It. 

The  towei»  of  Tomorrow,  he  said,  are  built 
upon  the  foundations  of  Today. 

We're  gathered  here  in  Tulsa  to  try  to  turn 
back  a  comer  of  the  "curtain's  magic  fold  ' 
...  to  peer  into  tht  future  of  American 
•grtctUturs  ...  to  determine  irtiether  the 
glowing  proepects  many  foreaee  will,  indeed. 
matarlallBe  ...  to  dedds  whether  we  have 
built  the  foundations  for  the  towers  of  To- 
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morrow  .  .  .  .n<l  to  •xiBelpM*.  U  we  »n, 

Ui,  problem,  w.  MJ  t»  cUea  "PO"  "  "J''"; 

m  ju.<  33  year.  «^t^Jf '  «"?''  Sl^ 

NO  one  reiLllT  tDO-.,  ol  «mi«.  ■">««"• 
wo  m»ny  lnun«lBl«  ...  too  «»"T  ^e^" 
uunue..  But  prediction.  »re  Mng  mrnde. 
»nd  oerhnpe  we  •Bould  eiimlne  tbem. 

tTVuTd  l.ere-»bout  to  teU  ti>l«  troup 
wh.tM.Tor  m.,  not  h.pp.1.  m  tttelr  own 
Tb^n  fi'ld-I-m'  reminded  o<  the  .Wr,  o. 
the  Armi  MTieant  who  n»d  mtie  »n  ei- 
^.le^pu^OoI  lecturing  to  en.l.t^m.n 
^  a  certain  .ubject.  HI.  captain  c^«>  "^^ 
m  'oXumentei  bin.,  and  .aid  he  bad  been 
ch'o.en  to  lecture  to  a  .peclal  group.       

??e  sergeant  walked  Into  the  ■'"'S'J™™ 
.n^B^  out  o,er  tbe  "'Wf'S^"^ 
o(  brLa  hau  be  bad  eTer  ««n  gathered  ui 
oL^e.     «v«y    man    in    U.e    room   out- 

'^tt?r'S«d.  h.  trt«.  to  tblnlt  or  a  mode« 
tvselrmlna  -rbere  are  ibouuuicU  ol  men  In 
2f^?  «bo  Itnow  more  •:??"'  '^S^I 
lect  than  I  do,"  be  began.  Then.  "f"ff 
K  waa  d»tro,.n«  O"  «P"""°,°  ""^"^ 
pert,  he  blurted  out.    But  I  don  t  tee  anj  M 

them  m  Ihla  roomr  

Well,  I  maltc  no  pretcn«  of  ««^  "  " 
o.rt  nroenoatlcator.  AU  I  can  do  la  t«U  )WU 
SSt"^"^  lor-"  '«  agriculture  In 
""lo'lTf.'^P  to  tbe  turn  at  the  new  «n- 

,un  "o  »»'  •  '«"=  "  "'^'  ""^  ■■ 

"slf.1n,..age  tbe  Tear  »~  "  -^  ,'^ 
when  the  American  I.rmer  ^n*"'  '"^ ,"^ 
m„  the  arduou.  and  ume-conaumlng  de- 
nuLmJ.  or  planting  and  """"V"*.^.-,,  * 
SmTwhen  ie,  too,  enjoy.  leUur.  '«  "»  J^ 
.lilt  ol  recreatloD,  entertainment,  advanced 
i^n?ig^^  bT;nd  the  world  be  Inhab.U 
S^  provide   true   parity   ol  eduction   and 

opportunity  lor  hla  children. ^^,,,„„_, 

SOTie  Me  him  sitting  in  an  air -conditioned 
farm  oOce  .  .  .  «^nlng  a  print-out  frona  a 
cSputer  canter  .  .  .  t^-mg  out  an  ^qulry 
oT.  keyboard  which  relay,  the  queatlon  to 

"■^iJir^put"  center,  which  h.  may  own 
to  partneriup  with  other  (armem.  P«^P' 
SirSugh  hi.  cooperative,  help,  blm  to  decide 
l^  iSany  acre,  to  plant  to  what  rrop  "hat 

much  fertilizer  to  apply.  e»acUy  wl>««?l«  "»' 
condition  U.  and  what  day  to  harreet  what 

"^e  m-'T^  »»  the  Belda  on  thl.  Mpo- 
theucal  farm  wti:  bear  a  rarf«»  rtmiumy 
to  tbe  aeia.  of  today  .  hut  a  ""rfacejrtmU 
larlty  only.  They  Ke  a  land  <»r.'"lly  pad^ 
and  contoured  to  control  ercalon  arKi  2«  <» 
of  nredou.  water.  They  Me  a  Krtl  ««"'''« 
nuirtent.  to  meet  the  .peclBc  need,  of  »ch 
crop    and  treated  to  control  harmful  orga- 

nlnn.,  weed,  and  plant  alseaeea.         

They  foresee  rlrui-free  planta.  bred  By 
genetlclat.  to  gWe  higher  yield,  to  a  much- 
Sorter  growing  period  and  to  mature  at  tt. 
«une  time.  The  rtallt.  on  theae  plant,  tbey 
UT  will  lend  themMlve.  to  mechanical  bM- 
veiilng.  and  new  uae.  will  be  m~Je  of  the 
oarts  of  tbe  plant  once  dlicarded  at  haj^eat. 
■^^e  «per«  envtelon  all  the  «eld  wor*  on 
thU  [arm  carried  out  by  automated  machin- 
ery directed  by  tape-controlled  program.. 
aiul  .upervlMd  by  teleTlrton  scanner,  mount- 
ed on  tower..  ,  , 
They  predict  that  weatlier  will  no  longer 
be  the  incalculable  threat  U  remain.  In  our 
time,  for  Mlelllte.  will  pr<rtlde  long-range 
forecaatlng-provldlng  Ume  to  prepare  for. 
divert  or  dlMlpate  damaging  norma. 

They  lay  robot  harvealer.  will  complete 
tbe  farming  operation  wltb  high-speed  pick- 
ing, grading  packaging  and  freadng  .  ._Md 
will  then  tiunaport  the  prod""'  "  "2^ 
portatlon  depota   for  dlMrtbutton   to  Kt>U 

warehouMa.  

While  many  Bnd  thi.  picture  of  the  future 
aiciung,   other,  find   It  depraaalng.     Some 


oonwnd  that  automation  and  tbe  eompuUr 
wUl  eiclM  the  K)ul  from  taimtog  .  .  ,  wiu 
deatroy  It.  )oy,  dull  It.  MtlalacOoM.  and 
chlU  tie  ageleM  totlmacy  between  man  and 

hla  land  -        

But  atb€rt  UT  NO.  Thtj  my  toe  f-™r 
of  Uu  am  C«ntury  wlU  be  more  deeply.  In- 
tricately, md  learnedly  involYed  w»^  »• 
J^  than  ever  before.  Tnej  point  out  tbat 
no  oomputer  can  give  a  learried  «^«  ^i" 
It  is  aaked  a  learned  quesUon  -"^^.^^ 

robot  tractor  can  operate  until  a  •WUed 
himian  being  program*  it  to  op«»« 

And  they  contend  that  the  )oy  and  aatla- 
lactlon  of  farming  will  oome-M  >«•  ''""j; 
hae— from  the  succettful  InterpUy  between 
the  farmer  and   hU  »oU. 

By  the  year  2000.  optUnlaUc  rtaionarte*  say. 
this  interplay  will  have  become  %o  ""fffT  iU 
that  yields  of  today  wiU  be  doubled  or 
tripled  ...  that  corn  yields,  for  /stance 
ccold  nin  from  800  to  WO  butfiels  to  the 

^^Ah  yea  the  critics  counter,  but  what  good 
automation,  what  good  '»»*«;^"^"'"'^J: 
whst  good  bigne«.  what  good  record  yields 
IX  the  producer  cannot  own  tbe  land  be 
works?  HOW  much  Joy.  how  much  i«tufM- 
tlon.  bow  much  ageless  t"""^*"^'  "J^  J^* 
loU  can  a  fsrmer  reap  from  land  tbat  Is  not 

"^or  how.  they  sak.  could  one  farmer  ew 
bop.  ID  own  a  farm  that  big.  that  suto- 
mated  .  -  -  that  incredibly  expensive? 

If  there  Is  one  uoubJesome  netUe  In  agri- 
cultures garden  of  tomorrow,  this  U  it- 
^anc.ng%he  farm  of  "^e  future  through 
the  methods  of  today  would  be  ^,PO"^*''«; 
for  th*  farms  of  the  Ye«  3000  will  requ^e 
investment*  of  mlUlons^not  thouaands^-of 

'**'-^inexorable  nature  of  tbe  t*chnolo«lcal 
revolution  dlcUtee  that  the  farms  of  the 
future  will  be  bigger,  will  be  better,  and  wtU 
be  far  more  costly  to  own  and  to  operate. 

The  lasue  then  U  thU:  If  nothing  U  done 
now  to  insure  the  creaUon  of  a  dynamic. 
wrw.  creaUvely  flexible  system  of  fln»"flng 
farms  and  farming,  the  farms  of  tomorrow 
will  fu>t  be  owned  by  the  farmer*  who  work 
them.    U  this  is  what  we  want  ...  we  do 

U  thla  to  what  we  do  no(  want  .  ■  "  *• 
Mcree  that  farming  is,  indeed,  a  way  of  lUe. 
and  not  Just  a  means  to  make  a  living  .  .  ^ 
Uwe  Mree  that  It  is  Important  that  Oie 
family  farm  system  continues  ««  °»«** ,**•' 
oontrtbuUoo  to  the  strength  and  heal  "i  of 
^  oauon  ...  then  we  wUl  adjust  our 
credit  systems  tor  tomorrow. 

This  we  have  done  before.    This  we  can  do 

"^A^d  now.  let  me  turn  my  mttention  to  the 
cowmner  of  tomorrow.  What  wUl  AgrlcuW 
ture/aoOO     mean     to     the     housewives     of 

*^«mi  mean  better  foods,  more  outrlUous 
foods,  better  tasting  foods,  a  *>»«*<•  "rt"? 
of  foods  ...  and  still  at  a  reasonable  eoeV 
thanks  to  an  efflclency  of  operation  which 
continue*  to  hold  unit  producUon  costs  lo  a 
mtnlxnum.  __    .  „„,j  w. 

Bv  the  year  aooo.  the  consumer  should  be 
able  to  buy  her  whole  milk  according  to 
whatever  butterfat  content  the  deslrea. 
Shell  choose  meat  cuts  with  b*«4y»^y  '*«; 
Shell  receive  more  protein  per  P^>°;°  °J 
cereal  And  aU  ot  these  changes  will  come 
about  through  the  mlrs-:le  of  geneUai  ^^ 
bteedtog  oowa  and  meat  animals  and  cereal 
^ns  to  meet  spedflc  dietary  and  taste 
requirements. 

And  bow  will  ahe  shop? 
Most  likely,  shell  go  to  a  puihbutton 
.upermarket.  There  shell  drop  »  ooded 
cart  into  a  slot  beside  the  commodity  she 
•elects  and  punch  a  button.  I»"P"»«?  *f;'* 
™  ways— to  a  cash  register  where  her  bill 
U  totaled,  and  to  a  c-mtral  warehouse  where 
the  order  U  assembled.  The  completed  order 
vlU  await  the  customer  at  her  car. 

I  aald  this  was  a  speculaUve  sketch.    I»  ft 


few  momenU  m  point  out  some  of  the  pU- 
faUs  which  lie  before  this  optlmlsUc  concept 
of  tomorrows  agriculture.  But  In  the  mean- 
time, bear  in  mind  that  this  sketch  scarcely 
touches  the  surface  of  the  wondera  of  the 
future. 

Aj  I  think  of  the  other  fantastic  advanoee 
predicted  for  the  years  ahead— advance*  I 
haven't  mentioned — I'm  reminded  of  the 
■tory  about  the  two  soldiers  from  an  Inland 
State  who  one  day  found  themselves  on  a 
transport  ship  going  overseas. 

Standing  on  the  deck,  one  of  tbem  gazed 
out  over  the  vast  expanse  ot  ocean  and  said. 
That's  the  moet  water  I've  ever  seen  in  all 
my  Ufe.  I  never  thought  there  was  that 
much  water  In  the  world" 

To  which  the  other  soldier  replied.  "Heck, 
you  ain't  seen  nothln'  yet.  Tbafa  Just  the 
top  of  ttl" 

And  that's  the  way  it  Is  In  agriculture. 
We  "ain't"  seen  nothln'  yet. 

But  the  quesUon  u  .  .  are  we  ready  for  It? 
Have  we  laid  those  foundations  of  Today  to 
build  those  towers  ot  Tomorrow?  If  we 
haven't,  therell  be  no  towers  of  Tomorrow, 
lor  as  Marcus  Aurellus  observed  many  cen- 
turies ago.  "That  which  comes  ever  after  con- 
forms to  that  which  has  gone  before." 

so  now  lets  take  a  quick  look  at  "what  has 
gone  before." 

In  the  brief  history  of  our  young  nation, 
we've  seen  the  preeUge.  the  Influence,  and  the 
prosperity  of  sgrtculture  wax  and  wane  time 
and  Ume  again.  Farmers  buUt  this  nation. 
They  pushed  back  lU  frontiers.  They  won 
Its  Independence.  And  they  created  Its 
gov  eminent. 

In  Colonial  Days.  W)  percent  of  the  working 
Americans  were  engaged  In  agriculture,  flo 
percent  lived  on  the  land,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  the  naUonat  Income  came 
from  farm  producUon. 

Then  cam*  the  cyclical  changes  In  the 
farmer's  fortune.  When  demand  out- 
stripped farm  producUon.  the  farmer  gained 
in  inoome  and  importance.  When  produc- 
tion ouUtnpped  demand,  his  income  and  his 
influence  declined. 

In  the  past  quarter  century,  the  cycle  has 
cone  fuU  circle  onoe  again.  Throughout 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  farm- 
ers produced  to  intense  demand.  Their  Im- 
portance was  acknowledged  and  their  ettorts 
were  rewarded.  But  the  technological  ad- 
vances which  had  enabled  the  farmer  to 
meet  wartime  production  demands  were  to 
do  him  in  when  the  Korean  conflict  ended 
By  the  middle  of  the  1950i.  the  genius  of 
tbe  American  tanner  had  produced  the  su- 
preme irony.  He  bad  become  an  object  of 
denslon  and  the  target  of  epItheU.  Hr  was 
accused  of  feeding  at  the  public  trough,  of 
oontrlbutlng  to  high  taxes,  federal  deflclta. 
strained  family  budgeU.  and  InfUtlon.  Per 
a  time  flogging  the  farmer  threatened  u> 
Kllpse  baseball  as  the  nation's  favorite 
pastime. 

By  19C0.  overproducUon  had  robbed  the 
farmer  not  only  of  prestige  but  had  coat  him 
dearly  In  earnings.  By  the  cloee  of  that 
year  we  had  a  stockpile  of  1.4  bUUon  bushels 
of  wheat  and  M  mUUon  tons  of  feed  grains, 
and  net  farm  income  had  plummeted  W  4 
billion  In  Just  elgbt  short  years.  In  the 
meantime  co««  were  rising  steadily  and  the 
ooet-pnce  squeeze  tightened. 

The  ouuook  was  so  grim  that  some  ob- 
•erven  beld  out  lltUe  hope.  They  foresaw 
political  al>andonment  of  the  farmer,  puni- 
tive farm  legislaUon.  continued  price  and 
income  depreaalng  surpluses,  little  social  and 
economic  lelgalaUve  concern  for  hU  unique 
condition*,  further  loss  ol  prestige,  a  decline 
m  farm  living  standards  and  farm  produc- 
tion and  a  resulting  loss  of  natural  resource* 
u  a  product  of  human  neglect. 
None  of  these  things  happened. 
Instead  In  aU  event-ftUed  years.  Ameri- 
can agriculture  turned  the  comer  from  gloom 
to  promise. 


We  began  to  look  oo  agriculture  not  a* 
<in  Isolated  problem  aegment  of  the  American 
economy  but  In  terms  erf  tta  contribution  to 
I  he  whole  eoonomy.  We  began  to  vl*w 
Abundance  not  as  a  liability  but  a*  an  op- 
portunity. We  focused  attention  on  agricul- 
ture as  a  success  story. 

Politicians  did  not  abandon  the  farmer. 
Despite  the  fact  that  bto  representation  In 
the  Halls  of  Gongreae  has  diminished  In  the 
face  of  population  shifts  and  redlstrlctlng. 
recognition  by  urban  Congressman  of  the 
farmer's  new  Importance  was  such  tbat  five 
major  plecea  of  farm  legislation  were  passed 
in  the  first  six  year*  of  this  decade.  Many 
In  thU  banquet  nail  helped  to  paas  this 
legislation. 

Each  of  these  was  designed  to  meet  specific 
nee<ls  and  solve  specific  problem*.  Tbe  record 
Bince  their  passage  Is  evidence  of  their 
effectlrenes*. 

The  surpluses  of  the  nftle*  are  gone — 
replaced  by  sensible  reserves.  By  the  end  of 
November,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Investment  in  farm  commodltle*  was 
down  to  •4.66  billion,  a  reduction  of  tl-O 
billion  from  the  previous  year,  and  about 
94  billion  leas  than  tbe  peak  investment  years 
of  1956  and  IS&9. 

Government  to  reverting  to  the  role  of 
referee  In  the  marketplace — an  Insurer  of 
equity  Instead  of  a  participant — and.  except 
for  a  brief  period  during  the  Portle*.  the 
market  to  freer  today  than  It  has  been  for 
30  years. 

In  place  of  the  "little  ooocem"  predicted 
in  19«0  for  rural  America,  social  and  eco- 
nomic measures  have  been  enacted  since 
that  time  which  concentre te  on  the  country- 
side's special  problems  and  special  needs.  I 
apeak  now  of  tbe  struggle  to  build  a  viable, 
balanced  economy  In  rural  America,  of  which 
farming  per  se  Is  an  Integral  part. 

Rural  development  programs,  better  com- 
munity facilities,  new  home*.  Improved 
schools,  medical  services,  expanded  electric 
snd  telephone  service,  water  and  sewer  lo- 
stjillatlons.  and  a  resulting  variety  of  new 
off-farm  Jobs  are  helping  to  bring  to  an 
ever -increasing  number  of  rural  nonfarm 
and  small  farm  Americans  parity  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Let  me  digress  here  for  a  motnent.  Gradu- 
ally thto  nation  ha*  come  to  realise  that  one 
of  our  greatest  assets  In  an  Increasingly 
crowded  world  Is  space.  We  are  coming  to 
understand  that  we  can  make  anofA^  place 
in  the  countryside  for  those  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  cannot  find  a  rewarding 
place  in  commercial  agriculture.  We  don't 
have  to  dump  theae  people  Into  our  already- 
crowded,  problem-beeet  cities. 

More  than  that  .  .  .  perhaps  we  can  help 
relieve  the  strain  on  our  cities.  There  are 
many  frustrated  urban  dwellers  who  are 
esger  to  return  to  a  new  countryside — a 
countryside  with  opportunity. 

Space,  fresh  air.  sun.  sky.  and  water  can  he 
"packaged  and  sold"  .  .  .  sold  to  the  indus- 
tries that  can  bring  Job*  to  rural  Amer- 
ica ..  .  sold  to  city  people  who  seek  outdoor 
reorentlon — a  chance  to  get  back  to  Nature — 
and  I  re  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

so  .  .  as  we  look  ahead  to  the  Tear  aoOO. 
we  Clin  see  a  new  kind  of  America — an  Amer- 
ica where  tbe  giant  arms  of  Industry  extend 
Into  the  counuyalde.  there  to  profit  by  ade- 
quate space,  adequate  power,  water  and  com- 
munications, adequate  and  eager  manpower: 
an  America  where  more  and  more  Americana 
can  live  happier,  healthier  Uvea  where  they 
trant  to  live — in  Coun(ry»ide,  U.S.A. 

And  now  let  me  turn  once  again  to  those 
gloomy  predictions  made  back  In  IWSO.  the 
predictions  that  luckily  went  awry. 

Farm  living  standards  were  supposed  to 
decline.  They  did  not.  They  improved  he- 
cause  farm  income  Increased  .  .  .  and  farm 
Income  increased  because  surpluses  dlmln- 
Uhed.  the  number  of  oonsiuners  grew,  the 
amount  of  consiuner  Income  climbed,  farm 


exports  skyrocketed,  and  Oovertunent  prlo* 
support  and  Incentive  payment  proffr«m* 
moved  ahead  with  the  tlxos*. 

From  the  1960  level  of  HI.7  UlUoa,  net 
farm  Income  Jumped  to  more  than  VlCl  bU- 
Uon  In  1966  .  .  .  the  second  highest  mark  in 
btotory  .  .  .  and  gross  farm  inoome  at  t49.3 
billion  and  net  income  per  farm  at  94.900  set 
all-time  records. 

Of  even  greater  slgnlflcano*  wa*  the  ac- 
celerated graduation  Into  "adequate  else" 
class  by  family  farms  In  recent  years.  One 
measure  of  "adequate  size"-  to  gross  sale*  of 
•  10.000  a  year  or  more.  Since  1950.  nearly 
200.000  farm  families  have  moved  Into  that 
claj*.  Studies  indicate  that  at  that  level 
tbey  are  gaining  on  city  workers  and  ap- 
proaching parity  of  Income. 

But  let  me  make  Is  emphatically  clear  at 
thto  point  that,  despite  steady  progress  the 
last  six  years,  the  farmer's  Income  atiU  laga 
far  behtnti  that  of  or/ier  yimeHoanj. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  farmer's  Income 
to  91.700.  Other  Americans  earn. 93,610  on 
an  average  per  capita  basU. 

Farm  prices,  though  up  last  year,  have  t>een 
down  the  last  fev  months,  and  today  are  leu 
than  they  averaged  between  1947  and  1949- 
At  the  same  time,  food  oosts  are  3S  percent 
hipher. 

ITito  the  farmer  bUterly  resents — and  prop- 
erly* so. 

'Tills  discrepancy  mujif  be  corrected.  It 
must  be  corrected  because  It  to  unfair  to  the 
farmer  and  therefore  wrong.  It  must  be  cor- 
rected because  if  farmers  don't  get  a  fair  re- 
turn commensurate  with  the  other  segments 
of  society,  we  will  lose  our  best  farmers.  If 
that  happens  the  entire  nation,  not  Just  the 
farmer,  will  be  hurt. 

And  now  let's  look  at  tbe  final  gloomy  pre- 
diction made  in  1960 — that  farm  mechanisa- 
tion and  production  efflclency  would  stage  a 
ruinous  retreat  In  the  face  of  continued  eco- 
nomic decline  and  political  rebulT. 

Once  again  tbe  prediction  wa*  wrong. 

Ftom  1960  to  196S.  Investment  In  farm  ma- 
chinery increaaed  by  more  than  9S  billion. 

In  tbe  past  ten  years,  farm  production  per 
man-hour  has  doubled.  Today,  a  third  fewer 
people  on  farms,  harvesting  one-ninth  fewer 
acres,  produced  one-fifth  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  The  average  farm  worker  now  supplies 
food  and  fiber  for  37  persons,  33  more  than 
he  could  less  than  a  generation  ago.  In  oom- 
parlson.  a  farm  worker  in  Russian  feeds  only 
•even,  and  a  farm  worker  In  France  oaij 
fourteen. 

In  four  snd  a  half  decade*.  VS.  produc- 
tivity per  acre  has  increased  83  percent  and 
output  per  breeding  animal  has  almost 
doubled.  One  hour's  farm  labor  now  pro- 
duces five  Umes  more  than  It  did  in  1931. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  American 
farm  has  provided  thto  nation's  consumers 
with  tbe  beet  diet  In  the  world—at  tbe  lowest 
cost  in  terms  of  percentage  of  take-bome 
pay — the  only  realtotic  measure. 

Moreover,  the  exploding  technological 
revolution  m  American  agriculture  has  t>een 
of  vital  impcu-tance  to  the  poorer  nations  of 
the  world,  for  the  resulting  abundance  has 
often  meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  mlUlons  of  people  overseas.  Last 
year,  our  country  shipped  a  fifth  of  its  total 
wheat  production  to  India,  alone,  and  ex- 
ported iwo-flf  ths  more  to  other  nations.  Yet 
American  consumers  suffered  no  shortage  of 
bread. 

I  hope  this  remarkable  record  of  accom- 
pllahment  In  the  Sixties  to  convincing 
enough  proof  that  American  agriculture  has. 
Indeed,  built  Its  foundations  of  Tbday  for 
the  towers  of  TomtHTOw. 

In  thla  year  of  1967.  we  are  embarked  on 
a  New  Era"  In  Agriculture  .  .  .  and  we've  set 
sail  in  R  sound  ship. 

But  there  are  reefs  and  ahoato  ahead. 

Earlier.  I  said  that  htotorlcally  the  fortunes 
of  agriculture  In  America  have  been  tied  to 
the  production-demand  ratio.  When  de- 
mand moved  ahead  of  producUon.  farmen 


prospered  for  prlceajrere  strong.  When  pro- 
duction moved  ahead  ot  demand,  th*  re- 
verse wa*  true. 

In  recent  years,  government  has  used  a 
number  ot  managemeat  tool*  and  progxmma 
to  slow  agricultural  output  expansion,  move 
toward  fair  income  for  produeers,  and  make 
better  use  of  our  abundance. 

First,  the  rate  of  output  expansion  has 
been  held  down  by  a  system  of  largely 
voluntary  government  programa,  which 
strengthened  the  market  and  also  helped 
farmer  Incoo^e  by  means  of  commodity  price 
support*  and   direct   payments. 

Second,  our  Government  Joined  with 
private  groups  to  develop  new  and  expanded 
commercial  markets — bringing  succeeaive 
new  records  In  dollar  export*  In  seven  of  the 
past  eight  years. 

Third,  we  have  carried  on  one  of  history's 
great  humanitarian  effort*  tmder  Food  for 
Peace — a  continuous  stream  of  llfe-aavlnR 
food  and  fiber  that  since  1966  ha*  averaged 
about  91.6  billion  a  year.  In  addition,  in  the 
la*t  six  fiscal  years  we  have  dtotrlbutMl  com- 
modities valued  at  93.439.000.000  to  needy 
families,  scbooU.  and  InsUtutlon*  In  the 
United  state*.  In  the  aame  period,  our  cash 
donations  to  the  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  program*  totaled  91,353,000.000.  and 
Pood  Stamps  given  to  needy  American 
famine*  were  valued  at  9156,000,000. 

Fourth,  commodities  produced  beyond  the 
limit*  of  what  the  conmicrdal  market  could 
absorb  at  support  price  levels— and  beyond 
Pood  for  Peace  needs — moved  Into  govern- 
ment-held stocks. 

In  the  past  six  years,  these  stocks  have 
declined.  In  fact,  the  comtMnatlon  of  effort* 
I  have  Just  Itoted — bototered  by  new  legto- 
latlon  and  the  support  of  the  farm  and  busi- 
ness communities — has  brought  an  end  to 
the  mountainous  surpluses  of  the  Fifties 
Prices  have  been  strengthened,  and  farm  In- 
come has  been  sharply  boosted. 

t  only  wtob  I  could  tell  you  that  all  our 
problems  are  solved — that  the  balance  In 
agriculture  we  are  enjoying  for  the  first 
time  In  half  a  century  will  continue— and 
that  future  farm  production  will  keep  steady 
pace  with   demand. 

I  can't  do  that.  We  must  all  accept  the 
fact — here  and  now — that  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture  to  really  Just  be- 
ginning .  .  .  and  that  tbe  production  poten- 
tial It  promises  for  tomorrow  stagers  today's 
Imagination. 

Bear  in  mind  that  In  ie66~wlth  relative 
supply-demand  t>alance  In  the  marketplace — 
your  government  In  effect  "bought"  about 
60  million  acres  out  of  production.  Even 
with  large  Increases  in  plantings  to  meet 
world  demand  and  build  reserves  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  to  safer  leveto,  our  programs 
will  continue  to  help  farmers  bold  30  to  35 
million  acres  out  oi  production  in  1967. 

If  all  that  acreage,  plus  the  steadily  ac- 
celerating production  per  acre,  were  turned 
looee  .  .  .  the  result  would  be  chaos. 

If  we  Ignore  the  lessons  of  btotory.  and  let 
supply  ou trace  demand  again,  we  could 
plunge  ourselves  right  back  into  tbe  predica- 
ment of  I960,  a  predicament  it  has  taken 
us  six  years  to  overcome. 

We  can  only  avoid  thto  predicament  by  the 
disciplined  use  of  Judgment,  reason  and  vi- 
sion, for  we  know  that  adjusting  farm  output 
expansion  to  effective  demand  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead  will  be  inflnltely  mors 
dlfBctilt  than  It  has  ever  been  before, 

Tet  adjust  it  we  roust. 

Thto  we  can  do  In  the  New  Era  of  Ameri- 
can Agriculture  For  by  trial  and  error,  and 
m  the  traditional  pragmatic  American  way. 
we  have  developed  the  necessary  toola  With 
cooperation  among  producers,  the  trade,  agrt- 
bualness  and  government — we  can  hold. a 
workable  balance  t>etween  supply  snd  de- 
mand, maintain  economic  strength  In  agri- 
culture, and  encourage  continued  scientific 
and  technological  breakthrough*  -  ■  -  and  do 
It  with  accelerating  efficiency.. 
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For  IMDT  years  now.  1  li«»e  *«n  t»lWf « 
.b™»  »  N.u<»»"°«»  Budg.t.  Tbl.lxDj.Ue. 
s  CMctul  »dv»nc<!  detfrralniOon  of  ">>««- 
m»n<J  wlU  be-borw  much  mu.t  "e^o^f  ~ 
lor  conunerdiU  UM  »t  home  and  »liro«l.  KXl 
bow  much  mu«  be  produced  lor  n^edy. 
Hungry  people  »t  home  and  o»er»M. 

With  Se  inducements  of  »olunt»ry  pro- 
mm..  our  farmers  can  then  Kt  toe  .t»ge 
»  produce  It.  Thus  they  WIU  produce  for 
Ma  nti  lae  .  .  .  »nd   not  tor  »toc»g«- 

rs^ers  will  be  able  to  move  scnKe  In 
and  out  of  production  as  It  U  needed  ._. 
and  the  market  will  return  fair  parity  Inoome 
to  the  family  farm  of  adequate  sll«. 

Admittedly,  we  cant  Be  precise  about  this. 
Weather  vanatlona.  for  example,  can  ma»e 
an  enormous  difference  In  production.  With 
70  million  acre,  growing  feed  f^^-*.^ 
boshel-per-acre  vsrlaUon  means  700.000,000 
buriiel.  difference  In  available  feed  grains. 
K.verthele...  we  can  ma»e  allowance  for  tu^ 
vailatlans.  and  the  free  market  and  the 
farnurs'  holding  power  can  carry  most  ol 
our  reserve. 

The  nuit  few  years  are  both  crucial 
andpromlrtng.  I  Miy  crucul  because  It  U«. 
Important  that  the  farmer  and  his  govern- 
ment use  the  new  farm  programs  wlwly  and 
eaclently.  If  they  dt^-ond  get  good  re- 
sult.—then  OongreM  undoubtedly  will  Im- 
prove and  extend  these  programs  In  IBW. 
I  ny  promising,  becauw  the  populaUon  and 
inoome  eiploelons  umlng  place  around  the 
world  almort  certainly  will  conunue  to 
Btlisulite  a  strong  demand  for  food. 

Prices,  then,  should  be  good  ,  ,  .  and  In- 
come should  grow  for  both  the  farmer  and 
Joe  the  agrlbuslnBSB  which  serves  him  and 
the  consumer. 

In  such  faahlon— and  with  the  baUnce  that 
oomes  from  mature  Judgment  baMd  on  ex- 
perience—vre  can  look  forward  to  a  future  of 
Jtbundance  foe  America  .  .,  and  prosperity 
for  the  farmer  and  for  those  who  fashion  and 
movs  Ms  produce  to  the  tables  of  the  world. 

I  oonclude.  then,  on  a  note  ol  poalUve 
optimism. 

I  envision  the  Income  of  farm  operators  as 
eommenaurat*  vHth  their  contribution  to 
American  society— Income  fully  comparable 
•with  that  esiraed  by  other  business  owners. 
executives,  and  managers. 

I  envision  a  vast  flow  of  the  producU  of 
American  farms  to  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
as  weU  ss  to  Burope  and  Asia— sales  lor  dol- 
lars through  regular  commercial  channels 
I  envision  the  continued  oontrlbuUon  of 
American  food  aid.  technical  and  capital  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  nauons  of  the 
vrorld  until  that  time  when  they  are  able  to 

sustain  themselves.  

I  envision  an  American  countryside  rich 
In  beauty— with  the  doors  wide  open  to  eco- 
nojnlc  opportunity— a  oountryslde  which 
once  again  wlU  exemplify  the  good  life. 

Agriculture's  Journey  to  the  Year  2000  can 
be  a  useful  .  and  a  plensant  one.  I  think 
It  will. 
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LAWS  AND  RULES  POR  POBUC4TI0N  OP 
THE  CONORESSIONAL  RECORD 
CoDB  OF  Laws  or  thb  Uhitxo  St*t»» 
Tm-i  44.  SicTiow  181.  COMo««a«>o»ai. 

RSCOBO;    *a«*NCS»«XNT.    STILX.    CO»l»"i». 

am  iMDKXis- — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shaU  have  control  of  thear- 
•rangement  and  style  of  the  Coires»- 
■lOMAt  Ricoao,  and  while  providing  that 
it  ahall  be  .ubstantlally  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceeding,  .hall  take  all  needed 
actum  for  the  reduction  of  unneces^ry 
bulk  and  shall  provide  lor  the  pubUca- 
tlon  of  an  Index  of  the  CoNOaiasloKU. 
Rscoao  semimonthly  during  the  sesrtons 
of  Congress  snd  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan  12.  1895.  c  23.  f  13,  28  Stat  803.) 
Trrt.x  44.  SxcnoH  182b  Samx;  nxos- 
TXATioNS.  MAPS.  Dt*caAMS  — No  maps.  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Rkcoas  without  the  approval  of  the 


Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20. 
ins,  c.  B30,  I  ».  4»  Stat.  1548.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statuts  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  COHoaxssiroHai.  R«»M 
the  Joint  Committee  on  PrlnUng  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  "tentlon  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1  Arrangtmrnt  of  the  doilii  Record —The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Brcoao  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangementls 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  touow:  Propided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Rkcoao  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deema  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedule.. 

2  Tune  omf  «Iv(e  — The  Public  Printer  shan 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  senate  and  Bouse  of  BepreMnta- 
tlves  as  furnished  by  the  omclal  Reporters  of 
the  cJoNOaiaaioNAL  Rxcoan,  In  71;, -point  type; 
andaU  matwr  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  word.,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Rxcoan  shall  be  printed  In  S'^-polnt 
type:  snd  all  roUcalla  shall  be  printed  In 
e-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  'JPe  hor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  caplUls  shaU  be 
used  for  empbasU  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  Tbsse  re- 
strlcUons  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
Quotations  from  historical,  omclal.  or  legal 
documenu  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction u  necessary. 

3  «e(urn  0/  maituscripf— When  manu- 
script U  submitted  to  Members  for  revlrton  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Offlce  not  later  than  »  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  pubUcaUon  In  the  B'foaD  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  If  all  01 
said  manuscript  Is  not  lumUhed  at  the  Ume 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  U  authorlied  to 
irtthhold  It  from  the  Rxcoan  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  BMOan  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabulor  mnller— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  conUlnlng  tabular  sUtemenU  to  be 
published  In  the  Bicosh  shall  be  In  the 
hand,  of  the  Public  Printer  not  Uter  than 
7  o'clock  p  m  ,  to  In.ure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5  Proot  /urnuhed— Proofs  of  'leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wUl  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  U  received  but 
will  be  .ubmltted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publlcaUon  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Ricosii  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnUhed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge.  

8  Notation  0/  vithheU  remarks —It  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
, addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  AppendU,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rxcoxd, 

7  Thlrtv-dcv  Hmll— The  Public  Printer 
ahall  not  publish  In  the  Conoxcssionsi. 
Rscofto  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  frtun  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorised:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  wsslon  of  Congress 
the  tune  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8  CorrecfionJ— The  permanent  Recoan  la 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  day. 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued:  tbere- 
f<»e  all  correcuons  mu«  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provuled.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  tune  lunlt  shall  be  10  days. 


unlsM  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee 
Prot>ld<>l  /urtAer,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
irese  shaU  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revUlon  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  idiall 
not  include  deleUons  of  correct  material, 
.ubstltutlons  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

8  Tbe  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the'coNcaxsaionai.  Ricoan  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  aubcommlttee 
when  said  report  or  print  ha.  been  previously 
printed.  ThU  rule  ahall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reporu. 

10(a)  ilpp»7idlz  (o  dailn  Record— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 1 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magaxlne  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speec"  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
renUrks;  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  deUvered  or  relsuel  subasquently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  ol  a  session  of 
congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Cokgsxs- 
sloNAi.  Rxcoao. 

10(b).  Makeup  0/  t»ie  Appendli.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoHoaisaioNal.  Kxcoan  shall  be 
^de  up  by  successively  taking  fi«t  an  ex- 
tension irom  the  copy  Si.om.lted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extenalon  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  a.  far  as  po«ilble  tw°"8^°"^ 
the  Appendix,  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  toUow  as  cloeely  as  po«ilble  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  omcUl  Reportera  of  the  respective 
Houses.  1.  ,, 

The  Official  Reporter,  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  dlstUictly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  10  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  Bouse  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  Hoiise 
Is  In  session,  tbe  lead  Item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Bouse 
In  session. 

■nus  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extension, 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shsli  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  ol 
the  CoHoaxaaiomj.  Rxcoan,  nor  to  Ricosas 
printed  alter  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 

Congress. 

11  fijdmateo/ cost— No  extraneous  matter 

m  excess  of  two  page.  In  any  one  InsUnce 
may  be  printed  In  the  Conoxissiohal  Rxcosn 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuKrlpt  U 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  sam^  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested:  but  thU  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  artlclea  prewnWd  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  SUte  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  hy  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
Prealdent.  or  a  Member  of  Congress  Por  the 
purposes  of  thU  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings.  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  alngle  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
.hall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  CKBcUil 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  senaU  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  Bouse  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoHoaisaloivAi, 
Rrcoas  which  la  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12  Oljldol  Reporfcrs- — ^The  OfflcUl  Report- 
era  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  aU  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  ahall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


TW    Kce    Keport — Federal    Foadt    for 
Scieatific  Rnearck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WBST  muuMu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  t9€7 
Mr.  KEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Rccoxd,  I  In- 
clude this  week's  public  service  televi- 
sion and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Re- 
port."   The  subject  discussed  is  "Federal 
Funds  for  Scientific  Research." 
The  report  follows: 
Tmi  Kex  Refokt— Fedk»al  Funds  ro« 

SCTEKTtnC    RXSEABCM 

Tbut  18  Jim  Kee  brlngtiig  you  the  K«©  Re- 
port. The  role  played  by  Federal  (unds  In 
promotlDK  the  advancemeot  of  science  l« 
perhapa  the  letut  undentood  function  of  the 
national  Oovemment.  M&ny  people  wonder 
why  the  government  la  engaged  In  thli  work 
at  all.  The  answer  la  that  faUurc  to  do  ao 
would  Imperil  the  security  of  the  United 
State*. 

In  thla  brief  Ulk.  1  would  Uke  to  review 
with  you  the  highlights  of  one  of  the  moat 
Important  progranu  our  government  has  ever 
undertaken.  Tbe  apace  exploration  program 
brought  tbe  scientific  activities  of  the  Oov- 
emment to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  in  dramatic  fashion.  But  actually  the 
work  has  been  going  on  (or  25  years — during 
which  time  Federal  funds  have  contributed 
to  Important  sclencific  discoveries. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  U,  there  were 
virtually  no  Federal  Government  funds  for 
research  and  development  apart  from  the 
military.  In  the  brief  Ume  8Uic«  then.  Con- 
gress has  pioneered  by  creating  &  major  agen- 
cies whose  purpose  it  is  to  keep  this  country 
in  the  van  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  currently  spending  more  than  15 
billion  dollars  a  year  on  these  acUtvlcs.  The 
prospects  are  that  this  sum  will  Increase. 

A  large  porUon  of  this  research  money  Is 
■pent  by  the  military  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  keeping  our  military  estab- 
lishment up-to-date.  But  the  Government 
la  also  devoting  large  sums  to  the  improve- 
ment of  health  and  educauon  and  other 
pesce-tlme  activities. 

I  believe  most  American  are  proud  of  our 
space  program  which  may  succeed  In  land- 
ing H  man  on  the  moon  before  too  many  years 
have  pasesd.  However,  tbe  space  program  Is 
severely  criticized  by  many  well  meaning  cit- 
izens who  believe  the  money  might  better  be 
■pent  elsewhere.  They  believe  it  would  be 
more  appropriate,  .to  employ  these  suma  In 
cancer  research  or  In  widening  the  war  on 
poverty 

The  answer  Is  that  tbe  United  States  is  en- 
gaged In  the  space  race  up  to  the  hilt  because 
it  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  Military 
men  have  warned  that  whoever  controls 
outer  space  will  control  the  earth.  The  only 
other  nation  engaged  in  space  activities  at 
this  time  is  Soviet  Russia.  If  our  nation 
abandoned  the  space  race,  wc  would  abandon 
the  cause  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  we 
would  abandon  tbe  rest  of  the  free  world  as 
well. 

However,  the  view  that  aothing  practical 
win  result  iToa  tha  apaoa  no*  la  entirely 
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wrong  On  tbe  contrary,  the  knowledge 
gained  by  this  effort  will  make  substantial 
contribuUons  to  everyday  living.  Already 
scientists  engaged  on  the  program  have  come 
up  with  the  strongest  plosUcever  developed 
for  resisting  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In 
future  years,  this  new  substance  will  have 
wide-spread  domestic  uses.  The  space  race 
will  also  Increase  our  knowledge  of  what 
causes  weather  disturbances,  something 
which  win  be  of  great  value  to  the  nation's 
farmers. 

Tbe  National  Institutes  of  Health  axe  su- 
pervising a  vast  inquiry  into  tbe  cause  and 
cure  of  disease  When  the  final  results  are 
in.  I  believe  this  program  will  prove  as  im- 
portant as  the  space  race. 

In  promoting  sctentiflc  research,  our  Gov- 
ernment ift  cooperating  with  private , enter- 
prise and  private  educational  institutions. 
This  partnership  will  accompliah  great  things 
for  the  future  of  the  American  People. 

Thank  you  for  It^enlng- 


Cleanesl  Town  Ackievemeiit  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WirbT    VISCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  2.  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  city  of  EUtins.  W.  Va..  has  won  a 
national  award  for  Its  cleanup  cam- 
paign in  the  1966  NaUonal  Cleanest 
Town  Achievement  Award  contest. 

This  honor  was  won  in  competition 
with  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  and  we  are  grateful.  But, 
of  course,  we  are  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment because  we  feel  we  earned  it. 

The  citizens  of  the  community  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  civic  pride  and 
for  taking  part  in  this  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. This  award,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sented during  the  National  Cleanest 
Town  Conference  in  Washington.  DC. 
on  February  21.  is  the  result  of  real 
cooperative  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaminous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Elltlns  Inter-Mountaln 
article  on  the  subject  In  its  January  28. 
1967.  Issue  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcord. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Elklns  Inter-Mountaln.  Jan.  38. 

19671 

EuciNS  Wins  Top  National  Clcahup  Contxst 

IN   DISTUCT   or   COLtrtCBU 

Washinctom.  D.C— Elklns,  Weet  Virginia, 
baa  won  a  top  national  award  for  lu  unique 
and  ambitious  Clean-Up  Campaign. 

The  national  "Distinguished  Achievement 
Award"  was  won  in  competition  with  hun- 
dreds of  cities  and  towns — regardless  of 
slse— In  the  IMS  National  Cleanest  Town 
Achievement  Award  Contest. 

A  member  of  the  city's  delegation  will  re- 
ceive the  award   in  person  ac  an  elatwrate 


Awards  Ceremony  which  Is  the  highlight  of 
the  National  Cleanest  Town  Conference  in 
Waahington,  D.C.  on  Feb.  ai.  The  precenta- 
tlon  of  thla  award  which  recognises  the  clty'a 
achievement  will  be  witnessed  by  beautifica- 
tlon  leaders  from  all  over  the  country. 

In  addition  to  this  high  honor,  the  contest 
Judges  have  chosen  the  city's  scrapbook  entry 
to  be  placed  on  display  during  the  entire 
length  of  the  Feb.  30-31  Conference  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  This  will  enable  dele- 
gates from  other  communities  to  see.  first 
band  the  public  record  of  what  the  city  has 
accomplished. 

The  award  was  earned  because  of  the  com- 
munity's enthUBlasUc  response  to  the  month- 
long  clean  up  cAmpaign  which  began  with  a 
parade  ted  by  the  "2-B  Clean"  astronauts. 
Among  the  many  beautlfication  projects, 
there  was  an  ess^y  contest  in  the  schools. 
property  complaints  were  investigated  and 
rectified,  and  college  boys  cleaned  up  the 
river  banks. 

"The  citizens  of  this  community  should 
be  commended  for  their  voluntary  accom- 
pILOiments  In  the  field  of  civic  Improvement 
and  beautlAcaUon."  said  R.  H.  Backendahl. 
director  of  the  National  Clean  Up-Paint  Up- 
Flx  Up  Bureau, 

Director  Hsckendahl  has  Invited  the  mayor 
and  other  civic  leaders  to  attend  the  National 
Cleanest  Town  Conference  and  to  wltnees  the 
national  honor  presented  to  their  community 
and  its  residents  as  a  result  of  their  1966 
clean  up  and  beautificatlon  efforts. 

Awards  In  this,  the  oldest  and  largest  com- 
petition of  lU  kind  In  the  country,  ore  baaed 
on  the  degree  of  achievement  In  relauonahip 
to  the  five  objectives  of  the  National  Clean 
Up  Bureau  and  on  the  concept  of  voltintary 
self-help-  TheobJecUves  are:  <1)  Home  and 
Community  Beautificatlon.  (3)  Prevention  of 
Slums  and  Rehabilitation  of  Bhghted  Areas. 

(3)  Improving  Health  and  Safety  Standards. 

(4)  Teaching  Juvenile  Decency,  and  (6) 
Supporting  Plre  Prevention  Programs. 

A  panel  of  six  Judges  was  responsible  for 
naming  the  winning  cities  In  two  claaolflca- 
tlons — communl  ties  conducting  clean  up 
campaigns  of  shm-t  duraUon  and  communi- 
ties conducting  continuous  programs  of  clean 
up  and  civic  improvement: 

Tbe  Judges  for  this  yesr's  contest  are:  Mrs. 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  dhairmnn  of  the  White  Bouse 
Speakers  Bureau  for  Beautificatlon;  Mrs.  E. 
O.  Pearce.  president  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs:  John  Oarvey.  deputy 
director  ot  the  NaUonal  League  of  ClUea; 
Harold  E.  Horn,  associate  director  of  tbe  tn- 
tematlonal  City  Managers'  Aaon.:  Alastalr 
McArthur,  deputy  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Countlee:  and  JobD 
J.  Meehan.  manager  of  Community.  Regional 
and  Natural  Resources  Development,  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  two-day  National  Cleanest  Town  Con- 
ference, also  sponsored  by  the  National 
Clean-Up  Bureau,  eacb  year  brings  together 
citizens  and  civic  leaders  who  are  interested 
In  turning  their  Ideas  for  beautificatlon  Into 
practical  results. 

This  year's  conference  opens  at  9  ajn  on 
Monday,  Feb.  20.  with  the  trophy  winners 
forum.  After  a  special  luncheon  at  which 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  be  presented,  the 
three  afternoon  seminars  begin.  These  are 
the  working  port  of  the  conference,  at  which 
the  rolee  of  government,  business  and  indus- 
try, and  citizen  action  wUi  be  explored  and 
reoommendatlons    made    to    the   Preaidenili 
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Council  ind  hU  ClllMM  AcHtaory  Commit- 
tee on  Becre»Uon  uid  NitunU  Btauty.  In 
Ui«  evening  U  •  recepuon  lor  delegstM  to 
meet  tbe  Content  Judges. 

•me  awMda  ceremoOT  etirti  »t  B  tjn.  on 
TueeiUr.  Fet>.  31.  In  the  PnwKlenUll  Ball- 
room of  the  sutler  Hilton,  ana  U  toUowod  by 
a  special  luncheon.  The  conference  end* 
that  afternoon  with  a  general  traelneea  •«•- 
.ion  Which  give,  delegate  "«  °PP°^"°"' 
to  dl»cu«»  their  civic  problems  with  Bureau 
Director  Bac»end«hl  and  membere  of  the 
national  Advisory  Council  to  the  Clean  Up 
Bureau. 

Th«  Jayceti  10  OatitudiBt  Yoaof  Mm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or   nJ3KIDA 
nf  THE  HOOai  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1967 
Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  VS. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently 
paid  great  tribute  to  10  fine  Americans 
by  naming  them  the  10  outstanding 
young  men  In  the  Katlon.  I  am  proud 
that  one  of  them— Dr.  Walter  Lane— Is 
a  resident  of  my  congressional  district. 
Dr.  Lane  was  cited  for  his  research  tn 
translating  complex  laboratory  proce- 
dures Into  practical,  dally  office  t«ch- 
nlques,  but  his  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity and  NaUon  ko  far  beyond  his 
research.  ,   .     .  ^ 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
two  article*  from  the  Tampa  Times  hon- 
oring Dr.  Lane  and  his  wife: 

High  Homos  tarn  Da.  Lamk 
Temple  Terrace  and  Tampa  have  hit  the 
national  news  map  becauae  of  the  aelecUon 
of  Dr.  Walter  Lane  by  the  U.S.  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  as  one  ol  the  Ten  Outataiid- 
ing  Toun«  Men  of  19«a.  The  Tlmea  Jotoa  In 
extending  congratulations. 

Dr.  Lane,  a  graduate  ot  Hillsborough  High 
and  UnlTerelty  of  Flortdaa  Medical  School, 
nn%  won  national  recognttJon  whUe  »U11  a 
medlxral  student.  He  developed  a  new  and 
better  method  in  the  college  laboratory  of 
detecting  bacterial  Inlectlonn. 

The  Jayceea  also  praise  his  profesaional  at- 
titude aa  a  general  pracUUoner.  He  has  per- 
alstentiy  xirged  moare  medical  students  to 
becune  OPa  rather  than  specialists;  be  In- 
sists that  the  general  practitioner,  once 
known  as  the  "famUy  doctor"  or  the  "coun- 
try doctor,"  works  "where  the  people  are." 
There  certainly  la  a  widespread  impresalon 
that  this  country  has  too  many  specialists 
and  not  enough  "country  doctors."  The  spe- 
cialist, of  courae.  is  Important,  In  research 
and  In  treatment  of  rare  or  uniisual  cases  of 
mna«.  But  hla  fees  are  usuaJly  higher  than 
the  OP*i.  and  the  latter  often  effects  a  cure 
as  {vomptly  as  a  speclaUst. 

Dr.  Lane,  now  only  33  years  old.  la  tn  dla- 
tingulahed  company  with  the  other  nine  on 
the  Jayceea'  list;  they  Include  onetime  Army 
football  star  and  now  Vietnam  War  hero 
Capt.  William  Carpenter,  and  Balpb  Nader, 
author  of  the  bestseller  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed."  which  has  led  to  the  building  of  safer 
autcunobllea. 

May  Dr.  Lane  go  on  to  even  higher  honora. 

Tnx  Aw*ao  la  Hia — Axo  Haas 

(ByDUneVaUee) 

SuccfH  Is  sweetr— and— sweeter  when 
shared. 

Dr.  and  Mn.  Walter  I^ne  arc  alkarinc  an 
honor  tba.t  cosnes  to  few. 

The  United  States  Jayceea  haw  named  Dr. 


tAne  a  Tampa  doctor  dedicated  to  the  family 
pnyalclan'B  commurlty  role,  as  one  of  the 
naUon'B  Tea  Outstanding  Young  Men. 

He  has  been  oited  for  hla  research  In  trans- 
lating complei  laboratory  procedures  Into 
practical,  dally  office  techniques. 

Dr.  Lane  was  presented  the  American 
Academy  of  General  Practice  Odd  Medal 
Award  during  the  19M  American  Medical  As- 
sociation convention. 

He  also  received  the  Aesculapius  Award  for 
the  outstanding  sclenUflc  eithlbit  at  the  IMW 
convention  ot  the  Alabama  Medical  Asaoda- 
tlon.  _,  . 

While  friends  and  strangera  from  coast  to 
cc«st  applaud  Dr.  Lane  and  his  contem- 
poraries, the  doctor  la  appUudlng  his  wife. 
Nancte.  _^ 

"Without  her  help  and  complete  support. 
the  honor  would  never  have  been  poesible. 
he  explained. 

"She  assisted  me  In  many  ways  and- there 
was  never  the  problem  of  fighting  a  war  at 
home."  he  said. 

In  turn.  Nancie.  la  "thrilled  and  delighted" 
over  her  husband'i  honor — "He  worked  so 
hard  and  I  really  feel  he  deserves  it. 

"I  think  he's  pretty  wonderful,"  she  said. 
"And  he's  an  outstanding  husband  and  fath- 
er OS  well  as  a  dedicated  doctor." 

The  Lanes  have  shared  hopes  for  the  future 
since  they  met  In  HUUborough  High  School. 

Even  when  Dr.  Ijine  continued  hla  educa- 
tion at  The  Citadel  and  Nancie  attended 
Florida  State  University  and  the  University  of 
Tampa,  they  maintained  strong  Uea  through 
letters  and  vtaits  home. 

The  couple  was  married  In  Tampa  at 
Seminole  Heights  Methodist  Church  when 
Nancie  was  a  senior  at  the  Unlveralty  oi 
Tampa  and  Walt  was  attending  Naval  flight 
school  in  Pensacola. 

After  his  stint  with  the  Navy,  he  decided 
on  a  c&reer  In  medicine,  a  field  which  had 
fascinated  him  for  many  year*. 

Following  graduftUon  from  the  University 
erf  Tampa  and  the  Unlveralty  of  Florida  Medi- 
cal School,  he  interned  and  took  bis  residen- 
cy at  Lloyd  Noland  Hospital  m  Birmingham. 
Ala. 

During  theae  ye»ra  of  training,  he  worked 
part-time  in  laboratories  while  his  wife 
taught  school  and  helped  him  with  "small 
technicalities"  whenever  she  oould, 

"It  was  difficult  sometimes."  Nancie  re- 
called, "but  certAlnly  worth  every  effort." 

Last  July.  Che  couple  returned  to  Tampa 
and  Dr  lAne  went  Into  practice  here  with 
Dr.  Wayne  lAflerty. 

They  realde  In  Temple  Terrace  with  three 
daughters.  Pamela,  4;  Sharon.  2,  and  Melis- 
sa, three  weeks. 

When  all  the  excitement  of  a  new  home, 
a  new  bal»y  and  a  new  award  simmers 
down.  Nancl*  has  some  plans  of  her  own: 
To  Join  a  garden  club  group  and  help  "my 
black  thumb,"  to  become  active  with  the 
local  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  Alumnae  group,  to  pUy 
golf  with  her  husband  and  to  sail  with  him 
on  their  new  boat. 

Sheni  be  with  Dr.  Lane  this  week  In 
Jekyl  Island.  Oa..  when  he  and  the  nation's 
other  nine  ouutandlng  Toung  Men  accept 
their  awards  at  the  National  Convention  of 
the    Jayceea. 

After  all,  according  to  her  husband,  she 
earned  It,  too. 


editorial  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  January  31.  It  expUlns  suc- 
cinctly why  the  American  shipbuilding 
industry  has  been  falling  behind  Its  for- 
eign competitors.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entiUed  "Danger- 
ously Neglected  Merchant  Marine."  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  IUcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DANCDotjaLT  Nici.BCTni  Merchant  Marine 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  has  made  some  broad  state- 
ments about  Inadequacies  of  America's  pri- 
vately owned  merchant  fleeu  and  shipyards 
There  Is  no  quMtion  that  serious  inade- 
quacies exist— a  fact  which  thla  Nations 
hard-pressed  shipowners  and  shipbuilders 
have  been  emphaalxlng  for  some  time — but 
Mr.  McNamara  need  look  no  further  than  the 
Federal  OovernmcnfB  own  mladlrected  for- 
eign aid  policies  to  find  the  main  sources  of 
the  trouble. 

"The  American  shipbuilding  Industry  la 
generaUy  technically  obsoleacent  compared 
to  those  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan."  the 
Defense  Secretary  testified.  'ThU  Is  a  star- 
tling development,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  Stale*  la  the  most  highly  indus- 
trialiKed  Nation  in  the  world." 

We  see  nothing  at  aU  startUng  about  this 
development.  It  U  deplorable  and  inexcus- 
able, but  not  Btartilng.  It  la  a  development 
that  American  shipbuilders  have  been  warn- 
ing Washington  about  for  many  years 
Washington's  response  Invariably  has  been 
to  go  on  pouring  huge  sums  of  foreign  aid  to 
this  oountrys  shipbuUdlng  eompeUtors, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  funds  were  ena- 
bling beneficiary  nations  to  replace  war-rav- 
aged shlpbuUdlng  facilities  with  completely 
new  and  modern  yards  capable  of  operating 
more  efllclenUy  and  economically  than  aging 
US.  shipyards. 

There  are  a  number  of  shipbuilding  ex- 
perts in  the  Delaware  Valley,  at  once-pros- 
perous shipyards,  who  would  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide Secretary  McNamara  with  the  details  If 
U.S.  foreign  aid  officials  in  the  Nation's 
capital  are  reluctant  to  do  ao. 


February  2,  1967 
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Zambia  GrewiM  Wary  oa  Rlwdcsia 
SaBctiou 


Daaceroatly  NefWcted  Mcrcbut  Mariae 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PUHHSTLVAMU 
IN  THE  SEWATI  OF  TBI  UHITUJ  STAT18 

Thvrtdav,  Ftbruary  i.  I»«7 
Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  excellent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAUrOEKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  took  a  special  order  of  l  hour  on  the 
Rhodesian  sanction*  and  wa*  Interested 
that  the  Evening  6Ur  ot  February  I 
carried  a  story  about  Zambia  growing 
wary  of  the  Rhodesian  sanctions.  A  lot 
ol  hope  has  been  placed  on  Zambia,  as 
the  next-door  neighbor  to  Rhodesia, 
carrying  out  the  mandatory  sanctions  as 
imposed  by  the  United  Nations. 

Apparently  they,  as  well  as  Switzer- 
land, are  beginning  to  renege  on  com- 
pulsory enforcement.  A  recent  story 
from  Switzerland  said  that  in  view  of  the 
large  amount  of  trade  which  Switzer- 
land has  with  Rhodesia,  there  was  going 
to  be  great  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
Switzerland  to  stop  that  trade.  This  la 
a  good  way  to  say  that  they  are  not  going 


to  stop  It.  rniey  are  not  members  oC  the 
U.N.  ao  are  in  no  way  obligated  to  carry 
out  the  U  JJ.s  orders. 

The  story  on  Zambia  follows: 
ZAMazA  Oaowtira  Waar  ok  Rkodesia 
SaircnoMB 
By  Gordon  Lindsay 

joHANNHsnrac.— Ai  Zambia'!  reappraisal  oT 
lu  conirontaUon  with  Rhodesia  dra«a  on, 
a  clear  reluctance  la  growing  In  the  Zamblan 
cabinet  to  opprove  fcny  hardening  ot  the  cur- 
rent limited  sanctions. 

Government  economists  estimate  that  It 
cost  Zambia  9300  million  to  sustain  Its  op- 
poelUon  to  the  white  Rhodesian  regime  last 
year. 

Copper  revenue  would  have  been  at  leaat 
liao  million  higher  had  production  not  been 
loit  due  to  coal  shortages,  rail  dlfflculUes 
and  strikes  In  the  mine*. 

More  than  »0O  million  was  oommitted  to 
hasty  Improvements  of  Zambia's  ncwthem 
supply  routes  (the  Great  North  Road  from 
Abercorn.  south  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  to  Dar 
ei  Salaam)  and  a  further  S30  million  can  be 
written  off  for  a  variety  of  reasons  Including 
higher  prloea  for  goods  Imported  from  sources 
other  than  RhodesU  and  higher  traffic  rates 
on  routes  other  than  Rhodesian  railways. 

Reorganisation  costs  spread  throughout 
private  business  probably  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  last  figure. 

coppca  psoDccxa  sunrLvn 

But.  with  the  luck  of  a  reckless  gambler 
who  throws  away  winning  cards  and  stUl 
finds  an  ace  up  hia  sleeve.  Zambia  ended 
IBM  with  a  •00  million  improvement  In  its 
balance  of  paymenU. 

Government  estimates  are  that  Zambia  will 
have  a  favorable  trade  surplus  of  ^Seo  mil- 
lion this  year. 

BiporU  In  19W  were  jrorth  %12Q  million 
(Compared  to  •fiTO  mUllon  in  1965)  and  Im- 
porta  were  valued  at  tseo  million  (MIS  mil- 
lion in  1906). 

PcK-eign  reserves  are  now  well  over  »3« 
mimon— by  far  the  highest  in  black  Inde- 
pebdenc  Africa. 

Copper  accounts  for  nearly  all  Zamblan 
exports  and  the  phenomenal  price  for  cop- 
per this  year^once  aa  high  as  •l.BOO  a  ton 
because  of  worldwide  shortage — Is  the  rea- 
son for  the  record  surplus. 

Doubles  over  Zamblan  suppUea  contrib- 
uted to  the  scarcity  value  at  copper  although 
the  Vietnamese  war.  Chilean  strikes  and  the 
Congo-Union  Mlnlere  wrangle,  would  still 
have  pushed  prices  higher  than  in  1966. 

There  U  Uttle  Jubilation  over  the  trade 
surplus  among  the  more  level-headed  mem- 
bers of  the  Zamblan  cabinet,  who  point  out 
that  If  Zambia  had  Ignored  the  Rhodesian 
issue  and  exported  normally,  the  copper  In- 
dustry would  have  been  worth  at  least  WOO 
million  this  year. 

The  loos  of  revenue  Is  by  no  means  their 
only  argument.  Christmas  goods  wore  ar- 
riving In  Lusaka  shops  last  week— an  odd 
proof  that  things  are  not  going  at  aU  well 
with  the  new  supply  roulea. 

In  fact,  Rhodeelan  railways  still  carry  more 
than  80  percent  of  Zambia's  imports.  The 
rest  la  brought  Ip  by  road  from  Dar  ee  Sal- 
aam and  Malawi  and  by  rail  through  the 
Congo  to  the  oc^perbelt.  All  the  routes  are 
affected  by  practical  or  political  factors. 

Export  routes  are  sUghUy  better  with 
Rhodesian  railways  now  carrying  only  about 
half  of  Zambia's  reduced  copper  output  at 
some  48.000  tona  a  month. 

Against  the  monetary  cosU  Zambia  can 
also  blame  its  often  hysterical  stance  over 
Rhodesia  for  the  steady  exodus  of  white* 
caused  by  worsening  race  reiaUons.  An  eas- 
ing of  tension  would  arrest  any  new  trek 
south. 

AEat^MXirra  i^EtB  v*x.m 
Meanwhile,  the  arguments  for  Zambia  In- 
creasing   the    confrontation    with   Bhodeala 

become  leas  valid. 


Zambia  baa  always  recognised  that  U  It 
decides  to  go  it  alone  agalnat  Rhodeala  and 
undertake  a  compleU  boycott,  It  rtaka  eco- 
nomic suicide.  While  there  U  atlU  strong 
support  for  this  sort  of  mora  in  the  cause 
of  pan- Africanism,  those  In  favor  of  It  can 
do  nothing  to  prove  It  wUi  have  any  effect. 

A  #33  million  cutback  last  year  of  ImporU 
from  Rhodeala  does  not  ^pear  to  have  un- 
duly  shaken  Ian  Smith,  the  Rhodesian 
premier. 

And  thoae  in  favor  of  weakening  the  con- 
frontation with  Rhodeala  t^u  show  that 
Zambia  still  needs  at  least  $60  million  worth 
of  Rhodesian  goods  a  year. 


VlctUM 


EXTENSfON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALtrOKNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  February  2,  1957 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  foremost  critics  of 
this  Nation's  policy  in  southeast  Asia  has 
been  Mr.  James  P.  Warburg.  Mr.  War- 
burg's thinking  on  Vietnam  has  recently 
crystallized  to  where  he  sees  only  one 
alternative  to  the  ruthless  pursuit  of 
total  victory  and  this  is  withdrawal  of 
our  forces.  We  may  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Warburg  that  we  do.  in  fact,  face  this 
choice.  Nevertheless.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  read  this  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  which 
appeared  in  that  distinguished  news- 
paper on  January  10.  1M7.  for  this  ex- 
position Is  thoughtfully  written  by  a  man 
who  has  studied  in  depth  the  entire 
situation. 

The  letter  follows: 

EDiTOB.  THE  Nrw  ToBK  Timkb;  There  la  an 
Old  Greek  saying  that  "whom  the  gods  would 
destroy  they  drat  render  mad."  And  mad- 
ness seems,  indeed,  increasingly  to  take  pos- 
session of  those  Into  whose  hands  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  confided  the  destiny  of  their 
nation.  It  seems  at  this  moment  as  If  our 
beloved  country  were  bent  upon  suicide  and 
upon  tearing  down  In  its  self-destruction 
the  whole  fabric  of  that  human  clvUlsatlon 
to  which  It  has  contributed  so  much  in  the 
past. 

The  essentially  decent  and  sensible  Atnerl- 
can  people  do  not  share  this  madness  but 
feel  powerless  to  arrest  it.  They  are  forced 
to  stand  by  helplessly,  watching  their  hopes 
lor  the  meeting  of  long -neglected  public 
needs  dissolve  into  unfulfilled  promises,  their 
nation's  substance  being  wasted,  and  their 
sons  and  brothers  being  maimed  or  killed  in 
a  brutal  war  in  the  making  of  which  they  had 
no  part. 

To  be  sure,  voices  are  being  raised  to  de- 
mand an  end  to  this  all-devouring  conflict 
but.  increasingly,  these  are  the  vglcee  of  men 
who  know  of  no  other  way  to  end  U  than  by 
doubling  and  redoubling  the  stakes  In  a 
gamble  for  total  victory  through  total 
annihilation. 

Until  now,  thla  deeply  concerned  clUun 
has  not  favored  an  outright  withdrawal  from 
a  commitment  unwisely  entered  into  and 
stretched  far  beyond  the  Intentions  of  those 
who  originally  made  It.  But,  If  the  choice 
IB  between  withdrawal  and  the  ruthless  pur- 
suit of  total  victory,  then  the  time  has  come 
to  face  the  Issue:  for.  if  that  U  Indeed  to  t>e 
our  choice.  It  Is  a  choice  between  sanity 
and  nuutnesE. 

Your  newspaper  has  rendered  a  great  sevr- 
ice  by  exposing  upon  \in  impeachable  evidence 


the  cynical  brutality  and  the  tutatty  of 
seeking  to  twmb  North  Vietnam  Into  rubmls- 
aion,  but  there  Is  Uttle  evidence  that  your 
advice  to  halt  this  effort  will  be  heeded.  In 
a  broader  sense,  there  Is  Uttle  evidence  that 
our  government  has  recognised  the  arrogance 
and  the  folly  of  seeking  to  Impoae  a  Pox 
Amtricana  upon  a  world  which  does  not  want 
and  will  not  accept  It 

In  these  circumstances,  true  patriotism 
must  demand  withdrawal  from  Vietnam, 
whatever  the  consequences.  Nor  wUl  these 
consequences  necessarily  injure  our  na- 
tional Interest,  if  that  interest  Is  truly  ap- 
praised. As  for  prestige,  our  withdrawal 
will  not  be  seen  as  a  confeaiion  of  defeat 
but,  rather,  aa  the  recognition  of  a  serious 
error  in  judgment — an  error  for  which  no 
one  leader  and  no  one  political  party  can 
be  held  responsible. 

It  is  admittedly  not  easy  for  a  proud  na- 
tion to  admit  a  serious  mistake  in  Judg- 
ment: but.  throughout  history,  great  men 
and  great  nations  have  admitted  error  and 
become  the  greater  for  having  done  ao.  And. 
throughout  history,  men  and  nations  that 
have  ruthlessly  sought  total  victory  by  force 
of  arms  have  ended  by  being  themselves 
destroyed. 

jAua  P.  Wabsubo. 

DnaFm.0  BaacB.  Fla..  December  il.  t96t. 


More  Support  for  Rales  Chamgcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  low* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2,  J967 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of 
newspapers  have  endorsed  my  proposal 
to  change  the  method-  the  House  of 
Representatives  uses  to  select  the  chair- 
men of  its  committees. 

On  Thursday.  January  26.  1967,  the 
Burlington  Hawkeye.  a  First  District 
newspaper,  editorialized  in  support  of 
my  proposal. 

It  is  another  example  of  the  growing 
sentiment  across  the  Nation  that  Con- 
gress should  seriously  ^mdertake  to  re- 
form Its  procedures. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Scoai  roa  Schwewco. 

Our  First  District  coogreaaman.  Fred 
Schwengel.  was  one  of  thoee  who  voted  to 
deny  Adam  Clayton  Powell  his  seat  In  Con- 
gress, pending  an  investigation  of  miscon- 
duct charges. 

Many  congressmen  may  he  hard  pressed  to 
defend  their  votes  against  Powell  In  the  face 
Of  rising  Negro  protests  But  Schwengel 
should  not  be  one  of  them,  for  he  la  being 
consistent  In  his  attack  on  congressional 
abuses. 

In  defending  the  action  against  Powell 
we  said  the  other  day  that  it  can  be  Justlfled 
only  If  Congreae  goes  ahead  with  other  re- 
forms for  which  the  PoweU  case  provide*  a 
precedent.  One  of  these  would  be  abolition 
of  the  seniority  system  by  which  members 
become  powerful  committee  chairmen  solely 
by  virtue  of  suying  In  Congress  long  enough. 

The  system  has  placed  Immense  power  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  often  senile  and 
Incompetent  and.  on  rare  occasions,  obvious 
crooks.  They  do  the  country  far  more  harm 
than  a  playboy  like  Powell  ever  could. 

Schwengel  made  a  plea,  when  session  ruiea 
were  being  adopted,  to  change  the  ayatem. 
He  would  have  members  of  MCh  oommlttae 
elect  their  own  chairmen,  by  secret  ballot. 


A416 
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TW  EaMTliW  RcUHenUpi  •( 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TMmMM* 
Of  TUB  Booaa  or  BKPBaaDrrATivK 

Jfoiufiiv.  January  30.  i^*7 
Mr  BVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er Mr  Henry  Ptonl  n.  ch«inn»n  of  the 
bourt  of  Ford  Motor  Co..  recently  de- 
Urered  >  challenging  ind  creative  ad- 
drees  on  the  new  relationships  emerging 
between  business  and  OoTemment. 

He  emphaslMd  the  Importance  of 
greater  mutual  understanding  between 
these  two  great  forees  In  our  democratic 
aocletj  and  concluded  that. 

Non«  oC  our  major  prohlorj*  can  b»  «ol»«J 
and  none  of  our  major  goals  can  M  reached 
iiiiUM  miUnCM  ana  Oovernmtnt  Itam  to 
pull  tofither  rather  than  at  croai  purpoMa. 
There  must  be  a  new  drawing  of 
boundaries  between  the  roles  of  business 
and  Government,  he  said,  and  there  must 
be  a  dear  undersUndlng  of  the  roles  of 

«•<*•  ,_    ni.  < 

Commenting  on  this  address,  the  Shel- 
bTvllle  Tlmes-Gaaette.  a  leading  news- 
paper of  Shelbyvllle.  Tenn.,  In  the 
Poorth  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee which  I  am  honored  to  represent 
to  the  Congress,  suggests  the  need  for 
more  bridges  between  Government  and 
business  to  lead  to  better  understanding. 
Under  unanimous  consent  1  ask  that 
this  address  and  editorial  be  reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recosd,  because 
of  the  Interest  of  this  most  Important 
facet  of  our  nsUonal  life  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  Nation  generally. 

The  address  and  editorial  follows; 
IProm  the  n.S  News  <t  World  S«port| 
Cjkmamaxm  *HD  BiTSXMCia 
Wun  text  ol  «n  adffrcM  irhicTi  Henrir  ford 
n.  eUatmum  o/  «)ie  Boori  o/  Ford   Motor 
Camrany.  gavt  in  New  York  City.  Jan.  12, 
ttt7.) 

If  anyone  where  to  keep  track  o«  the  top 
10  subjects  for  bijalnesa  banquet  speetfhea, 
Ooremment  and  buMneM  would  probably  be 
Ho.  1.  year  In  and  year  out. 

My  Interest  In  reviving  this  familiar  topic 
I*  prompted  In  port  by  the  weU-publlclMd 
dlfferencee  between  Washington  and  Delrclt 
In  recent  months  But  It  Is  prompted  also 
by  my  convlcUon  that  the  relations  between 
Ooremment  and  boalnesa  have  been  chang- 
tng  In  baalc  ways  and  (or  basic  reasons — 
wmyv  and  reasons  that  affect  all  buslneea. 
and  should  be  considered  carefully  by  ail 
businessmen. 

Ttie  moat  obvious  aspect  ct  this  change 
to  til*  mptd  panatrauon  of  Oovanwent  Into 
aU  the  actlvltisB  of  bmlnsss.     This,  too,  may 


soond  familiar,  but  1  think  jot  »«»»'?  •" 
Mtree  that  Ooverament  Uitolvemant  In  busl- 
amt  has  been  eipanding  more  rapidly  in 
r«:«nl   yaar.   than    at   any   tlnM   aince    the 

IdSO'B  . 

It  would  b«  a  ml»«*to.  how»¥«.  to  drM 
furthef  partUate  b«nP«H»  UW  IM»  Md  tto« 
19301.  Wh»i  U  b»pp«nl»«  ao»  »•  »»W«^« 
in  a  dUTcrent  cUm»U  uwS  iMgtly  tor  diX- 

Before  I  get  Into  irsAOM,  however,  let  me 
ttral  »ketclJ  Ui«  eaumt  or  Govemment'i  re- 
cent p«n«tr»Uoo  into  bu«lne*  ftcUyJUe*. 

Am  ttiM  re»ult  of  recent  xx%momtetj  mmI 
air-poUutlon  legtalaUon.  tb*  fWerml  Go»«rn- 
ment  wlU  now  be  deeply  Involved  in  the  de- 
sign »nd  conatnicUon  of  ou*  and  trucks. 
Aid  there  are  strong  signs  that  this  may  b€ 
only  the  begUinlng.  It  has  t*""* /"W«*^ 
by  people  In  important  Oovemment  poidtlone 
thiU  tHe  pubUc  interert  may  sood  require 
severe  r«trtctlons  on  the  use  of  automobllM. 
ft  total  ban  on  the  internal -combustion  en- 
gine the  development  under  Government 
auspice*  of  alternative  power  sources,  and 
oubUc  poUcles  to  force  people  in  metro- 
politan areas  out  of  private  cars  and  into 
pubUc  transit  fadUtlca. 

Putting  aside  the  nwrtu  of  thee*  measurw. 
It  is  plain  thit  they  would  have  a  profound 
effect  on  a  society  that  doea  90  per  cent  of 
It*  traveling  In  autoroobllea.  and  raUea  on 
tb«  antomoblle  and  related  Induatrtea  for  at 
least  one  )ob  in  every  seven. 

Such  developments  are  by  no  means 
unique  to  our  buamess.  Similar  thlnga  are 
haoDenlng  in  the  fppd  and  drug  industrtea. 
J^HcSance  and  Insurance.  In  advertising  and 
KtAiUng  In  virtually  every  Industry.  Oov- 
emment looms  increasingly  large  between 
bt^noa  and  Its  customere.  lu  employee,  lu 
kbarebolders  and  the  general  public. 

In  the  name  of  consumer  protecUon.  we 
now  have  federal  regulation  ol  packaging, 
and  ao-caUed  truth-ln-lendlng  legUlaUon  is 
sure  to  be  introduced  again.  The  ^f>aeni 
Trade  Commlaslon  and  the  Food  and  iJrug 
AdmlnlstraUon  are  policing  advertising  with 
rlffor  The  Federal  Trade  Oommiaalon  is  now 
encased  in  a  massive  Investigation  into  the 
h««?  of  the  automobile  lndust»7'»  relaUons 
with  Its  cuatomera— OUT  warranty  and  serv- 

loe  policies  and  pracUcea.  

A  high  Oovemment  official  has  suggested 
that  the  adverUaing  budgeu  of  big  com- 
panies are  a  monopolisUc  lore*  that  should. 
In  aome  clrcumstancea.  be  curlAlled.  Last 
week,  senator  Hart  of  my  own  Slau  sug- 
gested that  the  Oovernment  should  try  to 
reduce  prlcea.  curb  the  growth  of  big  busl- 
neas  stlmulaU  competition  and  fiSan«  the 
"Great  Society"  through  a  aeries  of  tax-law 
changee.  including  a  progressive  tax  ranging 
up  to  75  per  cent  of  corporate  profits.  There 
have  also  been  proposals  that  the  Federal 
Government  go  into  the  buslneas  of  tesUng. 
evaluating,  grading  and  recommending  ccm- 
nuner  products. 

The  governmental  preaence  also  looms  big- 
ger and  bigger  between  buslneas  and  tU  em- 
ployes Witness  the  recent  eiienslon  of  mln- 
imum-wnge  coTera«e  and  the  raising  of  the 
minimum-wage  level,  frequent  Intervention 
In  Ubor  dUputes.  the  enlargement  of  the 
■cope  of  bargalnable  Iseues  by  the  NaUonal 
Labor  BelaUons  Board  and  the  couru.  and 
eurrent  priSpoaals  to  extend  the  emergency 
strike  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
provide  tor  closer  Government  regulaUon  of 
private  pension  plans. 

Under  the  heading  at  buslneas  relations 
with  shareholders  we  have  the  recent  Seco- 
rlUeft  and  Exchange  Conamlaaion  report  on 
mutual  (unda.  and  3KC  studies  of  a  poaaibte 
requirement  that  dlverUfled  companies  pub- 
lleh  flnsnclal  reeulU  by  product  lines. 

And.  finally,  under  the  heading  of  bosl- 
neas  and  the  public  at  large,  we  have  grow- 
ing governmental  concern  In  such  mattan 
U  air  and  water  pollution  by  Industrial 
planta.  and  regxUaUon  at  roadslda  Mllboarta. 
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Uadar  this  same  heading  we  have  seen  in  re- 
cent yeara  the  buiveonlng  of  «^«J°««2; 
guldellnee  for  wages,  prices.  «^*^  "P^I^ 
ind  imports,  foreign  inveetroeiiU  and  Inter- 
national flnaneJal  tranaactjona. 

Altboucta  I  disagree  with  many  of  "leee 
measurea.  my  purpose  in  aetUng  out  this  ab- 
breviated catalogue  of  growing  Oovemment 
intervention  U  not  to  Buggeat  that  every  Btep 
taken  or  pmpoaed  by  the  Ooremment  Is  mis- 
^eo.  ^en^  do  I  suggest  that  »«•»"«« 
had  brtter  mount  Its  white  charger  and  do 
battle  with  the  forces  of  galloping  "oc**""" 
On  the  contrary,  when  a  trend  »s  this  strong 
and  this  pervasive,  something  fundamenta^ 
must  Me  behind  It.  Wo  matter  how  misguided 
nrne  Oovemment  poUctea  may  be  In  the 
Judgment  of  many  of  us  In  business.  It  wwild 
be  folly  to  charge  blindly  Into  the  fray. 
What  we  bad  better  do  flrwt  U  consider  we- 
fuUy  what  we  are  confronted  tjry  and  wnat 
Ilea  behind  It. 

What  Mes  immediately  behind  every  par- 
ticular Issue  of  this  kind  Is  a  host  of  <on- 
fllctlng  and  confusing  preasurea.  IntereaUs. 
ambitions.  Irritation  and  philosophies.  But 
If  we  look  at  the  forest  rather  than  the  trees. 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  Uea  fundamentally 
behind  the  exploaive  grovrth  <rf  Oovemment 
In  our  day  are  two  other  BxpJoaions— the 
knowledge  eiploalon  and  the  populatioQ  ex- 
plosion. 

The  progre»  of  science  and  technology  has 
Blven  us  the  material  resources  to  accomplish 
unprecedented  taaks— to  reach  the  moon,  to 
fl«bt  a  rood-slMd  war  and  to  raise  our  stand- 
1^  ol  imng  simultaneously.  Moreover,  our 
capacity  to  solve  the  most  dimcult  problem* 
bas  been  vosUy  enUrged  by  advances  in  com- 
puter science,  in  new  problem -solving  meth- 
ods and  m  our  knowledge  of  man  and  society. 
The  inevitable  reault  of  our  growing  abil- 
ity to  reach  new  goals  has  been  the  r^»8 
of  our  national  alghta.  If  we  can  reach  the 
moon,  then  why  cant  we  abollah  povw^y^ 
If  we  can  have  both  guns  and  butter,  then 
why  cant  we  also  have  aafe  highways,  clean 
air  pur*  water,  honeet  advertlalng.  full  eni- 
ployment.  competent  auto  mechanics  stable 
prlcea  peaceful  labor  relations,  good  tele- 
vlstoo  programs  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  to  make  a  "Great  Society"? 

Of  courae,  there  are  good  reasons  why  we 
cant  solve  all  oar  problems  all  at  once.  One 
of  them  Is  that  the  eomhlnation  of  rising 
affluence  and  rising  population  multiplies 
our  problems  along  with  our  problem-solving 
capacities.  More  people  driving  more  cars 
morT miles  means  more  trafllc  congestion, 
more  parking  problems,  more  highway  acci- 
denU  More  people  consuming  more  goods 
of  all  kinds  means  more  waste  products  to  be 
dlBpoaed  of  In  the  only  three  available  rc- 
poiiocles— the  air,  the  water  or  the  ground. 
Like  Lewis  CarroU's  Alice,  we  must  run  faster 
and  faster  merely  to  stand  atUl. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  American 
people  have  no  more  patience  with  these  new 
problems  than  they  have  with  the  older  ones. 
The  more  progresa  our  country  makee.  the 
more  progress  It  demanda  To  paraphrase  a 
well-known  advertlalng  slogan,  we  expect 
more  from  life,  and  we  are  determined  to  get 
it  Barring  some  drastic  setback  that  saps 
our  national  confidence,  I  would  expect 
Americans  to  go  right  on  demanding  more 
jroni  life— and  I,  for  one.  would  have  It  no 
other  way. 

To  say  that  people  eipect  more  from  life 
leally  lmpU«  that  they  expect  more  from 
aU  the  major  inaUtutlons  of  society,  includ- 
ing especially  buslnesa  and  Government^ 
Buslneas  flrma.  Oovemment  agencies  and 
legislatures  are  all  operaUng  today  under 
stricter  and  m^we-demandlng  public  stand- 
ards khan  ever  before. 

By  and  large.  I  think  both  bualneSB  and 
Government  have  made  a  strong  effort  to 
respond  to  the  national  demand  for  progress 
on  all  fnwta.  Aa  it  happena.  however,  there 
ar*  tew  major  problema  that  can  be  solved 


by  Oovemment  alone,  without  bualncaa.  or 
by  bualneaa  alone,  without  Government. 

Take  your  pick  of  the  problems  Z  listed  a 
moment  ago — from  poverty  to  txaJBc  acci- 
denu,  from  water  pollution  to  labor  strife — 
not  one  of  them  is  exclusively  a  govern- 
mental problem,  nor  exclusively  a  buslneas 
problem.  Each  of  them  overlaps  both  areas 
by  a  very  considerable  margin. 

Here,  I  think.  Is  where  we  finally  locate  the 
basic  source  of  the  growth  of  Oovemment 
involvement  In  business  affairs.  Aa  Govern- 
ment and  buslneas  both  respond  to  the 
major  problems  of  our  day,  a£  each  of  them 
enlarges  the  acope  of  lu  reaponslblllUea  to 
the  public,  they  inevlUbly  move  into  the  no 
man's  land  where  functions  overlap  and 
boundaries  are  llldeOned.  And  therefore 
they  are  bound  to  bump  into  each  other 
more  suid  m<JTt  frequently,  and  more  or  less 
violently. 

From  all  of  this  I  draw  two  conclusions: 
First,  the  quality  of  buslneas- Government 
relations  Is  crucial  to  the  future  progress  of 
our  nation.  None  of  our  major  problems 
can  be  solved,  and  none  of  our  majco-  goals 
can  be  reached  unless  buslneas  and  Govern- 
ment learn  to  pull  together  rather  than  at 
cross  purposes. 

■trazNsae-oovBaNMCNT  coixtsioNS 
My  second  awiclualon  is  that  there  U  really 
only  one  way  to  get  buslneas  and  Govern- 
ment to  pull  together.  To  keep  them  from 
constantly  colliding  with  each  other  aa  they 
work  on  common  problems,  we  have  to  draw 
boundaries  between  them.  We  have  to  de- 
cide morr  rationally,  more  eonalstenUy  and 
more  clearly  than  we  arc  now  doing  what 
functions  and  responsibilities  belong  to 
Government,  and  what  can  better  be  left  to 
private  Initiative. 

It  seema  to  me  that  there  are  two  ways  to 
go  about  making  thcae  distinctions: 

The  wrong  way  is  what  might  be  called 
the  good  guys  vs.  the  bad  guys  approach. 
There  are  still  a  lot  of  buslneaamen— though. 
fortunately,  fewer  than  there  used  to  be — 
who  think  that  the  main  difference  between 
business  and  Government  la  one  of  virtue 
and  wisdom.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
average  Government  official  Is  a  humbler,  a 
bureaucrat,  an  opportunist  or  worse.  Gov- 
ernment, in  short,  is  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  still  a  lot  of 
Government  people — though  again  fewer 
than  there  used  to  be — who  airoply  turn  this 
assumption  around.  From  their  point  of 
view,  the  average  businessman  la  a  selfish, 
shortsighted,  ruthless  profiteer.  Business 
sersea  only  private  aggrandizement,  while 
Govenunent  serves  only  the  public  Interest. 
Business,  in  short.  Is  the  enemy. 

This  may  seem  like  a  caricature,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  people  in  business 
and  in  Government  suffer  at  least  a  little 
bit — some  of  lis  a  great  deal — from  the  ten- 
dency to  overlook  our  own  failings  and  eaag- 
gerate  those  on  the  other  aide.  We  could 
all  do  with  a  bit  more  humility  and  a 
stronger  effort  to  see  ourselves  as  others  sec 
us. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  cases,  there 
Is  probably  very  Utile  to  choose  between 
business  and  Government  on  the  score  of 
virtue  and  wisdom.  Let's  take  a  few 
examples. 

Although  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
may  have  some  doubts,  you  and  I  know  that 
the  business  world  Is  Intensely  competitive. 
We  must  also  admit  that  in  the  heat  of 
competition,  businessmen  sometimes  do 
things  they  shouidnt  do.  and  leave  undone 
some  things  they  ought  to  do.  That,  after 
all,  la  why  we  need  cooimerda]  taw  and  regu- 
latory agencies. 

On  the  other  hand.  lt>  difficult  to  think  of 
any  business  that  Is  more  competitive  than 
politics.  Like  businessmen,  legislators  and 
Govenunent  officials  sometimea  do  things  In 
the  heat  of  competition  that  they  should  not 
do,  and  leave  undone  things  they  ought  to 


do.  If  businessmen  aometimea  place  short- 
run  profit  ahead  of  higher  conaideraUona, 
I  suspect  that  once  in  a  while  poUtlclans  give 
greater  weight  to  their  own  immediate 
poUUcal  advantage  than  to  the  public 
interest 

paVTTT     CIKLS    AKD    POLITICAL     CAKPAICMS 

Advertising  has  been  under  eapsci^liy 
heavy  attack  lately.  The  recently  published 
report  of  the  Presidents  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  was  strongly  crlUcal  of  automobile 
advertising  because  It  Is  emotional  and  per- 
suasive rather  than  coldly  factual  and  in- 
formative. The  use  of  pretty  girls  In  car  ads 
was  especially  deplored. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  fair  comparison 
to  be  made  between  business  advertising  and 
poUUcal  campaigning.  I  don't  recall  that  I 
heard  a  single  campaign  speech  last  fall  that 
consisted  strictly  of  the  facts,  all  the  fucU 
and  nothing  but  the  facta  It  seems  to  me 
there  were  even  a  few  pretty  girls  In  some 
of  the  campaign  parties.  And  I  wonder  when 
was  the  last  time  a  political  party  made  good 
on  all  the  promises  in  Its  platfcH-m. 

Jxifit  before  Christmas,  the  fo\ir  federal 
agencies  that  regulate  banks  sent  a  ietter  to 
all  banks  whose  deposits  are  insured  by  the 
Oovemment.  The  letter  banned  misleading 
claims  about  Interest  rates  paid  on  deposlw- 
Among  other  thlags,'  the  Oovemment  In- 
structed the  banks  to  state  the  fact  If  an  ad- 
vertised rate  of  Interest  is  payable  only  on 
accoxmts  held  for  a  specified  length  of  time. 

WHAT    ABOOT     SAVINCB    BONDS? 

Then  somebody  asked  an  embarrassing 
question.  What  about  Government  adver- 
tising of  Government  savings  bonds? 
Shotildnt  the  Treasury  Department  point 
out  that  bonds  must  be  held  for  seven  years 
to  earn  the  advertised  rate  of  4.15  per  cent? 
Shouldn't  It  sute  that  after  one  year  the  in- 
terest Is  only  2.24  per  cent? 

The  Treasury  doesnt  think  so.  In  fact, 
an  unnamed  spokesman  was  rather  Indig- 
nant at  the  suggestion,  according  to  the  press 
reporta.  Be  was  quoted  as  saying  that  be  saw 
nothing  wrong  .iFlth  the  "TYe&sury  ads.  and 
he  doubted  that  there  was  any  major  amount 
of  public  misunderstanding. 

Defenders  of  consumer  interests  are  very 
much  concerned  over  the  bewildering  variety 
of  Items  on  the  retailer's  shelves  these  days. 
How.  they  ask,  can  the  customer  poaalbly 
choose  wisely  among  so  many  similar  prod- 
ucuT 

To  get  back  to  the  last  election.  I  was 
somewhat  bewildered  myself  when  I  faced 
the  voting  machine,  and  I  doubt  that  I  really 
made  all  the  wisest  choices  among  all  the 
similar  candidates.  It  may  be  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  simplify  both  sets  of 
cbolceB.  but  It  may  also  be  that  the  dit&cuUy 
la  at  laaat  in  part  the  price  we  i>ay  for  the 
right  to  choose. 

GOVCBNIICKT   a01.S   XH    H16HWAX   aaFCTT 

The  automobile  manufoctxiren  have  taken 
their  lumps  for  being  slow  to  require  all  their 
customers  to  pay  for  safety  features  that  the 
customers  were  not  exactly  eager  to  have.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  In  the  industry  think  that 
governments  have  l>een  slow  to  enforce  the 
laws  against  drunken  driving  and  to  Impose 
other  unpopular  tmfBc-safety  measures  such 
as  tighter  licensing  standarc*  and  compulsory 
vehicle  Inspection.  Perhaps  both  sides  have 
been  guilty  of  expecting  the  other  to  take 
steps  that  are  necessary,  but  risky. 

While  the  Government  Is  pressing  us.  in 
the  name  of  safety,  to  makesome  changes  ta 
our  products  that  cannot  poaalbly  be  made  by 
the  time  we  begin  producing  l»«a  models, 
the  Oovemment  is  also  cutting  back  on  high- 
way construction — although  new  and  Un- 
proved highways  are  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
reduce  accidents  and  injuries.  The  recently 
announced  i.l-blUlon-doUar  cut  in  federal 
highway  funds  has  already  crippled  road 
building  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It 
will  certainly  offset  some  of  the  life-saving 
potential  of  the  federal  vehicle -safety  stand- 


ards  that  will  go  into  effect  with  our  1968 
ukodela.  The  ear  manufacturera  have  been 
aocxised  of  putting  dollars  before  Uvea,  but 
the  Government  seems  to  feel  that  aome- 
timea It  Is  neceaaary  to  count  dollars,  even 
when  lives  are  at  stake. 

"90  KoatoroLT  OK  VtaTO%" 
I  think  the  point  Is  evident.  Neither  busi- 
ness nor  Oovemment  has  a  monopoly  on  vir- 
tue and  wisd(»n.  Both  are  made  up  of  falli- 
ble people  wbo  generally  do  thetr  best  In  a 
mixed-up  world.  Sometimes  they  do  well. 
sometime*  not.  But,  by  and  large.  American 
Oovemment  and  American  business  work 
reasonably  well — better  than  in  most  other 
places,  and  better  than  they  used  to. 

There  are  also  several  other  points  to  be 
made.  Tlic  good  guys  vs.  bad  guys  approach 
to  busIness-GOTernment  relations  Is  as  fruit- 
leos  ss  It  is  harmful.  It  Is  harmful  because 
It  poisons  the  atmoaphere  and  leads  both 
sides  to  take  hard-and-fast  positions.  It  is 
harmful  because  each  aide  is  likely  to  loae 
sight  of  the  public  interest  in  its  anxiety  to 
gain  the  advantage  over  the  other. 

It  is  fruitless  because  it  provides  no  real 
boundaries  that  can  keep  business  and  Gov- 
ernment from  colliding  with  each  other.  If 
people  tn  Government  regard  bualnees  as  the 
enemy,  then  their  only  logical  conclusion  is 
that  the  lesponaibUlUes  of  Government  are 
without  limit. 

If  busineesmen  regard  Ooverament  as  the 
enemy,  then  their  only  possible  conclusion  is 
that  Government  should  be  kept  to  the  bar- 
est minimum,  and  everjthlng  else  should  be 
left  to  private  InlUatlve. 

Neither  conclusion  Is  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  a  progresslTc  democracy.  We 
cannot  expect  Government  or  business  to 
provide  all  the  answer*  to  all  the  problems 
our  nation  faces. 

In  the  face  of  new  problems  and  new  goals, 
the  traditional  divtaion  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween Government  and  business  is  no  longer 
adequate.  The  most  urgent  need  in  bxisi- 
ness-Go\-ernment  relations  right  now  is  the 
development  dl  a  new  division  of  respon- 
slbUlUes  between  them.  The  more  care  and 
the  more  wisdom  we  put  into  this  task,  the 
t>etter  those  relations  will  be.  and  the  more 
effectively  business  and  Government  will 
work  together  in  the  common  Interest. 

Buslnesemen  sometimes  think  that  the 
way  to  stem  the  growth  of  Oovemment  is  to 
have  business  take  on  the  responsibility  for 
meeting  all  the  nations  problema  and  all 
the  nation's  needs  before  Ooverment  starts 
to  a-orry  about  them.  I  would  agree  that 
business  must  enlarge  its  responsibiliUes  for 
solving  some  problems  and  meeting  some 
needj.  But  if  we  place  no  limit  on  our 
responsibilities,  we  only  invite  censure  for 
failing  to  do  what  we  cannot  do  and  should 
not  really  be  expected  to  do. 

If  there  Is  little  to  choose  between  business 
and  Oovemment  on  the  score  of  virtue  and 
wtsoom.  there  Is  much  to  choose  between 
them  on  the  score  of  special  abUltlea.  There 
are  many  taaks  that  buslnesa  cannot  do  well, 
because  It  has  neither  the  resources,  the 
abilities,  nor  the  incentives.  And.  likewise, 
there  are  some  things  Government  does  well. 
othei    things   It   does   less   well. 

I  have  neither  the  competence  nor  the 
time  to  speU  out  these  dlstlncUons,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  closing  observs- 
tlons  about  bow  they  should  be  made. 

By  and  large.  Government  does  well  when 
it  works  in  bsrmony  rather  than  at  cross, 
purposes  wlch  the  dynamic  forces  of  free 
enterprise. 

By  and  large.  It  does  well  when  It  sets  the 
broad  mles  of  the  fame,  and  It  does  poorly 
when  It  seeks  to  control  business  activities 
indeUil. 

By  and  large,  business  does  well  when  it 
Sticks  to  what  it  knows  best  snd  has  the 
strongest  incentives  for  aocom  pushing. 
Business  cannot  solve  the  race  probUm.  but 
each  business  can  make  vrisn  that  it  does 
not  dlKcrimlnate. 
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Bualn««  cinnot  ellinln»t«  unemploynim^ 
but  eKb  bUElne-  cm  do  1«  compsUUn  b«« 

to  eipMid  It.  own  •"? /^  ™£!?'SSi 
BiMlMM  c»imot  rtop  mn«ann,  Uttt  »»«T 
buiilDe«  cMi  itrlw  for  fT«»t«r  .OcHncT  •na 

"^M^m".  of  tb.  n»nr  tblng.  th»t  buiJ- 
neiaen  c»n  do  U  •upport  rslber  Ui»n  oppoM 
well-ooMiaereil  OoTenunont  progr»m»  to 
»MompU«h  wh»t  OoiemnMnt  can  do  »no 
business  csanot  do. 

The  n»l  question  for  bu«ln«ssm«n  Is  not 
bow  to  stop  the  growth  at  OoTemmsnt.  To 
meet  our  n»Uon'.  growln*  problems  snd 
ssDlrstlons,  botb  Oovemnuint  sad  buslneM 
must  expand  their  raiponslbUiaes  end  K- 
UTlOes.  The  onlj  real  quesUon  Is  which  of 
them  should  do  what? 
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It  Is  imperative  that  we  find  better  an- 
swert  to  thU  question,  and  that  we  And  them 
soon  We  should  not  delude  ourselves,  how- 
ever' BJ  the  nature  of  the  quMtlon.  the 
J^weia  can  never  be  final  of  deamtlve. 
With  the  progrees  of  our  country  comes  a 
«esdv  now  o(  new  challenges  to  burineas  and 
Government,  and  new  queatlons  about  which 
of  them  should  do  what. 

Even  more  Important,  therefore,  than  the 
answers  of  the  moment  Is  t««i_^t"''^,"» 
bring  to  the  search  for  new  answers.  With 
a  bit  of  humllltj  and  a  great  deal  of  common 
sense  better  answers  should  not  be  too  hard 
to  find  And  when  we  have  them,  buslneas 
and  CSovermnent  can  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
wocUng  together  towsnl  the  better  life  that 
all  Americans  expect. 


Depression,  war.  the  emergence  of  a  host 
of  nauonal  problems  Uia  racial  Justice, 
urban  bUght,  polluUon  and  aoomlng  popula- 
tton  have  swept  away  aU  tlnds  of  old  bound- 

What  w»  need  today  Is  parbaiia  »*  *> 
much  boundarloa,  with  buslneas  on  on»  sWe 
and  government  on  Itie  other,  as  bridges  be- 
tween the  two. 

Actually.  Ford's  speech,  especially  In  Its 
rejection  of  the  ■good-guya-vereus-the-bad- 
guys"  approach  to  business-government  re- 
utlons  laid  a  good  foundaUon  for  such  a 
bridge.'  The  foundaUon  should  begin  to  be 
built  upon. 

P*t»i  lafrufcaeat  ia  GoTtraBcat 
Procvcmcal 


IFroni  the  shelbyrlUe  (Tenn.)  Tlmes- 

Ouette.  Jan.  ».  I»e7| 

AiioiB^  Otr  To  B«  BanWD 

(By  Don  Oakley) 

The  real  qoestton  for  businessmen  Is  not 

how  to  stop  the  growth  of  government,  said 

Henrv  Port  n  the  other  day.     To  meet  the 

nation's  growing  problems  and  ssplraUons. 

both    government    and    business    must    or 

necessity  expand   their   rMponslhUlUes   and 

activities. 

•The  only  real  quesUon  Is  which  of  them 
should  do  what." 

Buslneas  and  government  must  pull  to- 
gether for  the  common  Interest,  said  this 
spokesman  tor  an  industry  which  la  cummoy 
(weaUng  out  the  need  to  accommodate  Itself 
to  new  government-directed  safety  require- 
ments. And  the  only  way  to  get  them  to  do 
that  to  keep  them  from  constantly  colliding 
with'  eeah  other  as  they  work  on  common 
problema.  Is  "to  draw  boondarlee  between 
them." 

"By  and  large."  said  Pord.  "government 
iSoea  weU  when  It  works  In  harmony  rather 
than  at  cross-purposes  with  the  dynamic 
rofces  of  free  enterprise  ...  It  does  well  when 
It  seu  the  broad  rulee  of  the  game,  and  It 
does  poorly  when  It  seeks  to  control  business 
aetlTlUss   In  detaU. 

"By  and  large,  business  does  well  when  It 
sticks  to  what  It  knows  best  and  has  the 
strongest  Incentives  for  accomplishing. 
Business  cannot  elunlnste  unemployment, 
but  each  business  can  do  Its  competitive  best 
to  expand  lu  own  sales  and  employment. 
Business  cannot  stop  Inflation,  but  every 
bujlneea  can  strive  for  greater  effldency  and 
lower  costs." 

There  Is  no  argument  here.  We  should 
not.  however,  let  the  word  "boundaries"  de- 
ceive us  Into  thinking  there  can  be  any  hard 
and  fast  deUneatlon  between  the  responsl- 
biuues  and  activities  of  government  and 
buslneaa.  Boundaries  drawn  against  the 
geography  of  human  affairs  are  by  tiature 
ambiguous,   fluid  and  temporary. 

There  wsa  a  time  when  there  seemed  to  l>e 
definite  boundaries,  when  Calvin  CooUdgs 
could  say  that  the  business  of  govertunent 
was  buslne» — that  Is.  to  keep  Its  hands  off 
"the  dynamic  forces  of  tree  enterprise." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  nw  MKxxoo 
IH  TH«  HOUSK  OF  tUPRBSKHTATIVES 

Thvniay,  Februari  I,  IWI 
Mr.  MORRIS  of   New  Mexico.    Mr. 

Speaker,  In  conjunction  with  my  bill  on 
patent  infringement  In  Government 
procurement,  HJl.  2898, 1  am  submitting 
a  review  of  proposed  reform  from  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  October 
1M<  ls»ue  of  the  Notre  Daroe  Lawyer. 
The  article  follows: 

Pioroeis  RDoails 


THB  WU.XSMS  anx,  a.  IMT 
Senate  Bill  8.  1047,  Introduced  by  Senator 
WUUams  of  New  Jersey  In  1B«6.  would  re- 
verse the  Herbert  Cooper  ruling  by  limiting 
the  scope  snd  application  of  M  DSC.  I  1«8. 
This  bUl,  which  adopts  the  approach  of 
similar  buls  pending  In  the  House."  would 
add  a  new  paragraph  to  section  l«e,  pro- 
viding : 

"Nothing  In  this  secUon  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorise  the  use  or  manufacture 
by  or  for  the  UiUted  States  of  any  Invention 
described  In  snd  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  SUtes.  which  has  not  previously  been 
held  InvsUd  by  an  unappealed  or  unappeal- 
able Judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  without  license  of  the 
owner  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  delegate,  shall  determine  In  the 
case  of  each  such  Invention  that  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  Bnltod  States  requires 
such  use  or  manufacture."" 

S  1047  was  omong  the  bUls  considered  at 
hearings  held  last  year  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  PatenU.  Trademarks  and  Copyrights  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee."  Com- 
ments on  the  WlUlams  BlU  were  received 
from  the  federal  departments  and  agencies 
most  concerned  with  the  procurement  of 
patented  Items."  from  Industry  and  bar 
associations,  from  the  International  Chemi- 
cal Workers  Union  and  from  the  Bute  of 
Alabama. 

Although  there  was  virtually  unajilmous 
support  for  Senator  WUUams'  objective, 
serious  concern  was  expressed  that  the  bul 
might  not  attain  this  result.  NASA,  for  ex- 
ample. quesUoned  the  nsture  of  the  cause  of 
acUon  that  a  patent  owner  would  have  If  an 
agency  were  to  purchase  products  the  patent 
owner  felt  Infringed  hU  patent.  Under  the 
bUl  It  Is  not  clear  whether  a  suit  In  the 
nature  of  a  mandamus  action  would  lie 
against  oOclaU  of  the  procuring  agency  or 
whether  the  patent  ovmer  could  enjoin  the 
Infringing  supplier  under  the  provisions  of 
3S  U.S.C.  I  383."  The  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  concluded: 


Pootnotse  at  end  oC  spescb 


"By  removing  authorUaUon  for  use  of 
patented  Inventions  without  Ucense,  S.  1047, 
under  the  rationale  of  Crtwrter  ».  Itrupp, 
would  also  remove  US.  llabUlty  for  Federal 
acts  of  infringement.  .  .  .  Thus,  as  before 
IBIO  oAly  Federal  employees  would  be  liable 
for  scto  of  Infringement  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  In  the  absence  of  a  deMrmlnatlon 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  delegate, 
that  the  national  security  requires  such  In- 
fringing sets."  " 

A  BlmUar  view  wss  expressed  by  the  State 
Bar  of  Texas,  which  opposed  8.  1047  on  the 
ground.  Infer  alia,  that  "the  longstanding 
right  of  owners  of  US.  patents  to  recover 
compensation  for  the  unlicensed  manufac- 
ture or  use  by  or  for  the  Oovemment  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  would  be  clouded  by  the 
amendment."  " 

The  JJepartment  of  Justice  did  not  com- 
ment on  the  legal  ImpllcaUons  of  the  bUl. 
deferring  mstead  to  the  views  of  the  pro- 
curing agencies,  which  would  be  most  af- 
taotad  by  its  enactment"  All  of  the  other 
■nncles  that  commented.  Including  NASA 
Sdthe  Department  of  Defense,  strongly 
opposed  enactment  on  the  ground  that 
essenual  govenmient  programs— Including 
those  not  dlrecUy  related  to  national  secu- 
rity—could  be  delayed  and  prMumably  en- 
joined by  a  patent  owner  aUeglng  that  hU 
patent  had  been  Infringed.  Mr.  John  M. 
Malloy.  Deputy  AssUtant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense summarixed  Defense  Department  op- 
position to  8.  1047  whUe  offering  possible 
alternative  solutions : 

"Although  8. 1047  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  determine  that  unli- 
censed utilization  was  necessary  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  national  security,  such  a  proce- 
dure would  Introduce  ktIous  delay  and  un- 
certainty Into  the  procurement  jxocess 
Moreover,  there  are  sgenclos  other  than  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  engage  In  pro- 
curement having  national  security  Implica- 
tions such  ss  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  but  the  proposed  bUl  makes 
no  provision  for  their  relief,  unless  It  to  In- 
tended that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
alBO  act  on  their  behalf. 

"Moreover.  8.  1047  would  forgo  one  of  the 
valuable  powers  which  the  Oovemment  has 
to  assure  fair  prices  to  Oovemment.  and 
would  tree  the  price  of  patented  articles  re- 
quired by  the  Oovemment  from  the  force  of 
competlUon.  WhUe  Instances  of  deUberate 
infringement  because  of  exorbitant  pricing 
are  rare  the  Government  should  keep.  In 
our  opinion,  the  suthority  to  obtain  competi- 
tive prices  m  those  circumstances  where  It  la 
neeeaaary.  regardleas  of  the  possible  Involve- 
ment of  patented  Items. 

"Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Defense 
strongly  opposes  S.  1047.  The  only  smend- 
ment  to  28  U.S.C.  1498  we  would  recommend 
Is  te  permit  a  suit  by  a  patent  owner  directly 
against  an  Infringing  contractor  In  a  case  In 
which  the  Oovemment  Is  satlsBed  that  In- 
fringement has  taken  place,  and  the  con- 
tractor has  Indemnified  the  Oovemment 
against  paWnt  Infringement  but  refuses  to 
settle.  Other  than  thU  type  of  amendment, 
a  pracUcable  way  to  accord  greater  recogni- 
tion to  patent  owners  Is  to  restore  discretion 
to  contracting  omdals  to  deal  solely  with 
patent  owners  and  their  licensees  In  appro- 
priate circumstances.  This  would  require 
smendments  to  the  procurement  statutes."  " 
The  drug  Industry,  supported  by  the 
United  Chemical  Workers  Onion,  gave  lu  un- 
aualiaed  support  to  S  1047.  lu  remarks 
were  not  directed  to  the  legal  effect  of  the 
blU-  rather.  lU  position  was  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  In  the  area  of  drug  procure- 
ment American  Industry  and  labor  were 
being  treated  unfairly  by  the  Oovemment, 
snd  that  some  change  wss  necessary. 
As  expected,  the  OomptroUer  General  op- 
"  s.  1047.    After  reviewing  the  Herbert 
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Cotyper  ruling  and  lt«  trtenalon  In  liter  de- 
clsiona.    the   ComptroUer  Oener&l   vtatM) : 

-We  adtiere  to  tiie  Tlewi  expreaeed  in  ibeee 
dpclaionj  which  we  believe  »re  consuwnt 
with  the  oongrewlonal  purpoee  and  Intent  of 
28  U-fl.C.  1«8.  relaUDg  to  the  uM  or  manu- 
facture of  patented  invention*  by  or  for  the 
United  SUtee.  and  the  cardinal  principle  thai 
contracu  for  Government  requlremente  based 
on  formal  advertising  mu»t  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder."  ■  (»nphaal« 
added.) 

After  the  concluilon  of  the  Hearings  on  S. 
l(M7.  Senator  Williams**  analyzed  and  re- 
butted the  crlUciams  In  a  letter  to  the  Sub- 
committee.   HesUted; 

"If  my  bill  is  enacted,  a  patenlholder. 
whose  patent  Is  thereafter  Infringed  by  the 
U  S.  CSovernment.  will  still  be  able  to  sue  the 
Government  for  damages  In  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  he  won't  be  able  to  enjoin  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  If  there  la  the  aUght- 
ent  doubt  about  the  validity  of  either  of 
these  polnu  .  .  .  such  doubt  could  be  ellm- 
liiated  In  the  report  of  the  committee  cov- 
ering my  bill."* 

Presumably  because  reaction  to  S-  1047 
was  mlied  even  among  strong  supporters  of 
lU  underiylng  objective*,  no  acUon  on  this 
bill  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  Is  pre- 
dicted.* The  heanngs.  however,  have  served 
to  focus  attention  on  the  problem  and,  to 
many  observers,  to  demonstrate  the  ne«d  for 
some  remedial  action. 

SKTTOM    t   or  THB  SALTOHBTAU.  BIIX,  8.   TS» 

An  alternative  approach  Is  contained  in 
S.  789."  introduced  by  Senator  Baltonstall 
of  Ma&sacbuaetu.  Although  this  bill  pri- 
marily concerns  the  allocation  of  rights  In 
liiventlons  made  under  government  sponsor- 
ship, section  8  provides  In  part : 

■In  addJUoQ  to  the  rights  and  remedies 
conferred  by  section  1498  of  UUe  28.  United 
Slate  code,  the  owner  of  any  patent  which 
has  been  infringed  pursuant  to  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  or  Government  manufacture 
or  use.  may  have  his  claim  for  infringement 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
executive  department  or  agency  pursuant  to 
section  7,  subsection   (c)   hereof."* 

Section  7(c)  of  S,  789.  provides  for  formal 
notice  and  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
under  the  AdminlstraUve  Procedure  Act." 
SecUon  9  of  8.  789  further  spedfles: 

"Upon  determination  of  the  claim  of  the 
patent  holder  by  the  bead  of  the  appropriate 
executive  department  or  agency,  the  finding 
may  be  appealed  by  any  party  to  the  original 
claim  under  section  B  hereof."  '" 

Section  fl.'i  In  turn,  permits  appeal  of  an 
agency's' determination  either  to  the  Court 
of  Appesls  for  the  District  of  Colimibia  or 
to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  clalmsnt  resides:  and  thereafter, 
for  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of 
certiorari. 

Although  there  Is  .  presently  no  govern- 
ment-wide suthority  under  ahlch  agencies 
may  settle  administrative  claims  for  patent 
infrtngement.'^  the  three  major  procuring 
agencies,  the  Department  of  Defense.  NASA 
and  the  AtonUc  Energy  Commission,  are  au- 
thorized under  their  respective  statutes  to 
settle  such  claims. »  The  procedures  imple- 
menting this  authorization  are  quite  infor- 
mal."' usually  consisting  of  an  investigation 
by  an  agency  patent  counsel  of  questions  of 
validity  and  infringement  and,  if  a  determi- 
nation to  settle  la  made,  the  negotiation  of  a 
patent  license  agreement ,  Purther.  the 
claimant  is  not  entitled  under  Misting  prac- 
tice to  a  bearing  as  such:  the  rules  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  are  not  fol- 
loaed,  nor  Is  there  sny  requirement  that  the 
claimant  exhaust  hla  administrative  remedy. 
At  any  time  be  may  file  suit  in  the  Cotirt 
of  Claims  under  section  1408. 

Accordingly,  enactment  of  aacUoa  9  of  the 
SaltonstaU  Bill  wovild  establish  a  govern- 
ment-wide admlnUtraUve  claims  procedure. 


r«qulr«  that  this  procedure  be  conducted  In 
acoordancc  with  the  farmalltlea  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  and  provide  for 
appellate  review  of  agency  •  determination*. 
To  the  extent  that  It  would  provide  a  gov- 
ernment-wide administrative  claims  proce- 
dure, it  would  serve  desirably  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  a  patent  owner  whoee  patent 
bad  t>een  infringed  by  the  Government.'*  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  advantages  of 
the  present  administrative  claims  procedure, 
both  to  the  claimant  and  to  the  Government, 
follow  from  lu  informality,,  and  It  t*  at  least 
questionable  whether  a  procedure  conducted 
under  the  AdmmlatraUve  Procedure  Act  with 
the  possibility  of  appellate  review  would  re- 
tain these  advantages.'"  Moreover,  even  IX 
secUon  9  of  S.  780  were  enacted,  a  patent 
owner  more  interested  In  sales  to  the  Gov- 
ernment than  in  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment would  still  find  his  patent  irrelevant  in 
respect,  then.  secUon  9  of  the  Saltonstall  BiU 
would  fall  to  provide  a  full  solution  to  the 
patent  owner's  dilemma. 


Footnote  at  end  o(  speech. 


''See  Martin  Co.  v.  United  Stales,  163  F. 
Supp.  376  ( Ct.  CI.  1968 ) . 

'^  In  Glassman,  xupra  note  St.  at  380,  the 
avithor  noted: 

■  At  least  eight  cwUractors.  including  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  in  the  electronic  field, 
have  indicated  that  at  least  on  occasion  they 
Include  such  oonungency  reserves  in  the  con- 
tract price  and  that  there  reserve*  vary  from 
1  percent  to  5  percent  of  tbe  price.  During 
World  War  U.  one  company  refunded  approx- 
imately $410,000  rcpreaenUng  a  conUngency 
reserve  accumulated  under  a  number  of  con- 
tracu in  return  for  the  Government's  agree- 
ment to  cancel  the  indemnity  proWslon*  of 
the  contracu.  The  |  Report  on  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War  Patent  Conference  held  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland,  t>ec«m- 
ber  15  and  16.  1944 1  describes  on  pages  87 
end  88,  a  similar  /UuaUon  Involving  M.100.- 
000,  although  St  the  time  -the  discusaion 
rvported  on  took  place,  the  matter  had  not 
yet  been  finally  concluded." 
In  view  of  this  he  concluded : 
"According  to  the  best  avalUble  widence, 
{use  of  patent  indemnity  clauses]  substan- 
tially Increase*  the  coat  of  government  pro- 
curement, yet  produces  only  a  very  minor 
benefit  in  mdeninlficaUon  with  respect  to 
administrative  Infringement  claims  and  sulU 
in  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  complicates  the 
Oovemmenis  placing  of  contracu.  settle- 
ment of  infringement  claims  and  purchase  of 
licenses,    id.  at  287." 

'*  RepresentaUve  Roudebush  of  Indiana  in- 
troduced biiU  Idenucal  to  the  Williams  pro- 
posal in  the  87th.  88th  and  89th  Congreases. 
See.  e.ff.,  HR.  1 50,  89th  Cong  .  1st  Seas.  (1965). 
Sixteen  bills  similar  to  the  William*  BUI  were 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representative* 
during  the  88th  Congress.  He^Tingt  on  S. 
1047.  at  28. 

»S.  1047.  89th  Cong..  1st  Seas.  <1966). 
=^The  principal  purpose  of  the  hearings 
was  to  consider  bills  deslg:ned  to  AaUblish  a 
government-wide  policy  on  the  allocation  of 
rights  to  Inventions  made  under  government 
sponsorship.  These  include  S  789  by  Senator 
S.iltonsUll.  S.  1809  by  Senator  McClelUn.  S. 
1899  by  Senator  I.«ng  of  Louisiana  and  S. 
2326  by  Senator  Dlrksen.  Commenu  and 
teetlmony  on  these  bill  appear  in  Hearing* 
on  S.  7i9.  S  JS09.  S.  1899  and  S.  2J26  Be/ore 
the  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  rradi-marlM, 
and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Judidary  Com- 
mittee, 89th  Cong..  1st  Seas  .  pu.  1  and  3 
(1965).  Commenu  and  testanony  on  the 
Williams  Bill  appear  in  Hearings  on  S.  1047. 
*^  Agcndea  commenting  included  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Department,  of 
Defense,  General  Services  Admlnistrauon,  the 
Department  of  .TusUce,  and  NASA.  HearinpB 
on  S  10-17.  at  a-14. 

••  Id  at  13.  35  US  C  !  383  provides:  "The 
several  couru  having  jurtsdtctlon  of  case* 
under  this  TIU*  may  grant  injunctions  in 
aooordance  wltb  tbe  prtnclplea  of  equity  to 


prevent   the  violation  of  any  right  secored 
by  a  patent,  on  such  terms  aa  (be  ooort  _ 
deems  reasonable," 

t*  Hearings  on  S.  iM7.  atS. 

o/d   at  96. 

•  Id.  at  la. 

•^;d.  at  70-71.  This  latter  suggestion  Is 
embodied  in  a  blU,  B  Jt.  10023.  Wth  Cong  .  1st 
Sees.  (1965).  introduced  by  RepreacnuUre 
Morris  of  New  Mexico.  This  bill  is  discussed 
in  detail  infra. 

*'Heanng$  on  S.  J047.  at  6.  See  also 
Statement  of  J.  Edward  Welch,  Deputy  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
Id.  at  04-6S. 

••M.  at96. 

•  Id.  at  97.  But  see  a  statement  earlier  in 
the  same  letter:  "once  you  get  outalde  the 
area  of  the  naUonal  security,  I  can  perceive 
of  no  good  reason  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  in  the  same  situation 
with  respect  to  tbe  procurement  of  patented 
items  as  anyone  else."     Id.  at  M. 

-  In  lu  annual  report  dated  June  SO.  1966. 
the  Senate  Subccdnmltee  on  Patenu.  Trade- 
markE  and  Copyrigbu  merely  noted  that  S. 
1047  had  been  considered  by  the  Suticom- 
mlttee  at  the  Hearings.  No  acUon  on  the 
bill  was  predicted.  S.  Rxr.  No.  1350.  89th 
Cong.. 3d  Sess.  10  <l966i. 

■'  89th  Cong-  Ist  Sess.  1 19651 . 
•-S.  789.  89th  Cong..  Ist  Seas.  I  9(a>   (19651. 
-60  Stat   237  (19461.5  UA.C.  I  lOOt  (1964). 
■■  S.  789.  89th  Cong.,  1st  SeM.  I  9(b)   (1965). 
' /d.  I  8. 

'^Bxprvas  autborlty  bad  been  granted  to 
agency  heads  under  |  3  of  the  Royalty  Ad- 
justment Act.  Ch.  634.  56  Stat.  1013  U»43). 
to  aetue  claims  against  the  United  Sute*  for 
Uie  unauthorized  manufacture  or  use  of 
patented  Invenuons.  However,  the  Royalty 
Adjustment  Act,  bavmg  been  extended  by 
the  Act  of  July  5.  1953.  66  fitat.  330.  finally 
expired  on  April  1.  19U.  and  the  setUement 
authority  presumably  wa*  not  effecuve  after 
this  date.  See  37  Dxcs.  Comf.  Okn.  199 
(1967). 

It  bad  been  suggested  that  the  General 
Accounung  Ofnce.  under  the  plenary  au- 
thority of  the  Budget  and  Accounung  Act. 
42  Stat.  34  (1921).  31  USC.  »  71  (1964).  to 
settie  "all  claim*  and  demands"  against  the 
Govertunent,  u  authorized  to  settle  claims 
for  patent  infringement.  Saragovitz.  Ad- 
minvitntire  Clajma  for  Patent  Infringement 
Againtt  Agencies  of  Ifce  VS-  Government.  42 
J.  Pat.  Orr.  SoCT  111.  112  (1960);  however. 
tht  Comptroller  General  subsequently  held 
that  in  ^-lew  of  "the  exclusive  nature  of  the 
r«medy  afforded  under -38  USC.  1406  ...  the 
asserted  claims  (tor  patent  infringement! 
pftiperly  may  not  be  considered  or  setUed  by 
our  pffice."  Duo-Mauc.  Inc..  8-149392  (Aug. 
1.  1963). 

Under  35  U-S.C.  f  183  (1964)  agency  heads 
are  authorised  to  enter  into  an  admlnls- 
iraUve  settlement  with  any  person  who  sus- 
tained damages  as  a  result  of  his  patent 
ftppllcatjon  being  withheld  from  Issuing  as 
a  patent  for  security  reason*  under  35  U.8.C. 
f  181  (1964).  Although  these  damages  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  Government  s  use 
of  the  invention  during  the  period  that  the 
appllcauon  was  withheld,  the  provision*  oj 
35  U  S.C  f  183  (1964)  do  not  confer  any  gen-* 
eral  authority  to  compensate  a  patentee  for 
the  use  of  his  invenuon  by  the  Government 
^The  authority  to  setUe  administrative 
claims  is  conferred  upon  the  Defense  De- 
partment by  10  U.S.C.  12386  11964).  appli- 
cable to  all  miliury  departmeou.  and  by  10 
U.S.C. (I  5151.  7210(a)  (1964).  which  apply 
only  to  the  Navy,  upon  NASA  under  72  Stat. 
429  ( 1958 1 .  as  amended  by  73  SUt.  31  ( 1959 ) , 
43  U.SC.  |2473(bn3i  (19641;  Upon  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  70  Stat.  553 
(1946).  *3  U-S.C.  i  2201  ig)  (1964).  See  also 
f  606(b)  of  the  Foreign  AssUianoe  Act.  75 
Stat.  441  (1961).  23  use.  12356(b)  iI964i. 
providing  for  admlnlstraUve  aettleroenU  In 
connection  with  tbe  foreign,  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

4^' 
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Dndi.r  35  VS.C.  1 289  (19«4I.  the  flllng 
of  u  »diiUnl»tr»0»e  clAlm  for  compenMtlon 
with  >  "dcpirtment  or  •gincT  "'  i^'  Oojern- 
ment  h«»un  .utbontj  to  letue  iqcb  cium 
toU.  tue  •u-ruM  «•«!«•  of  Unilt»UoiM  Mt 
forth  In  35  nS.C.  « 2»6  (1»«)  "I  m  »« 
OB.C   13601  (1»M).  ^     ,    ,  ,„ 

"  Tyolcml  requjremcnte  for  an  •dmlnUtr*- 
tl«  claim  M.  Mt  forth  In  I  8-106.52  of  th. 
Army  Procurement  Procetturee.  32  C.FJt  I 
5»8- 1 05.52  (l»«8). 

The  foUowlng  minimum  rwiulremente 
ihould  he  met  to  oon«atuw  >  claim  for 
iiatent  Infringement: 

(a)  There  muat  he  a  communication  In 
writing  to  either  the  Department  of  Defense. 
the  Department  of  tne  Army,  or  any  otsan- 
Uatlon.  omce.  or  Held  eatahllahment  of  tJie 
Department  of  the  Army; 

lb)  The  communication  muat  allege  m- 
frlnKcment; 

{CI  The  communication  muet  Include  a 
rsqueit  for  oompeMatlon.  either  expr««Md 
or  Implied; 

( d  1  There  muat  be  a  dUUon  of  the  patent 
or  patenu  alleged  to  he  Infringed; 

(e)  The  communication  muat  deelgnaU 
the  aUeged  infringing  item  or  proceea  euf- 
flclently  to  permit  IdenUflcaUon  with  cer- 
tainty, giving  tHe  military  or  commercial 
deelgnauon  If  known  to  claimant; 

(f)  Claimant  muat  dealgnate  at  leaat  one 
claim  of  each  patent  aUeged  to  he  Infringed: 

(«1  In  eiceptlonal  caaee.  as  an  alternative 
to  paragraph  lei  and  (f)  of  thla  aoctlon. 
claimant  muat  certify  that  he  haa  made  a 
bona  (Ide  attempt  to  determine  the  Item  or 
procese  which  la  Infringing,  hut  wa»  unable 
to  do  »o.  giving  reaaona.  and  aleo  a  reasonable 
baala  tor  hja  beUef  that  the  Department  U 
Infringing  hla  patent  or  patents. 
POT  a  dijcuialon  of  theoe  requlrementa  and 
of  tBe  admlnlatratlve  claim  procedure  gen- 
erally aee  Helveatuie.  Proce»»<n»  idmfnlj- 
trotlce  Cioimr,  APIA  Bntx.  MO  (Ootober. 
IStOI  ■  Herbert.  Ne»ol<o<fo«  o/  «  Setttrment, 
APLABtnx  ie*  (October.  19MI:  Hill.  BcsU 
far  seri'irei  Atthoritt  to  Settle  Xdmlnirtra- 
liM  Cl«<™.  API-A  BWX.  *«0  (October  1»«0I: 
S«ra«oTlu  AdminijtratIM  Clalmj  /or  Patent 
(nM„temnt,  as  Fan.  BJ.  11>  (1»»|; 
Yeaton  The  AimlniMtrativt  Claim  Proce- 
dure. 25  Pd    BJ.  108  (IMS). 

» Because  of  lu  Informality,  filing  and 
maintaining  an  admlnlatratlve  claim  U  con- 
siderably lees  expensive  than  a  suit.  More- 
over the  patent  upon  which  a  claim  la  based 
1,  not  placed  In  Jeopardy  of  being  Judicially 
declared  Invalid.  Finally,  and  perhaps  moat 
significantly,  many  companies  feel  that  It  Is 
better  public  relations  lor  a  government  con- 
tractor not  to  sue  Its  customer,  the  Oovem- 
ment  but  Instesd  to  attempt  to  settle  a  claim 
amicably  within  the  infringing  agency.  Tea- 
ton.  The  /ldm>nljtrotli<e  Claim  Procedure.  25 
Pn'.  BJ.  109  (l»«6). 

"  In  commenting  on  I »  of  8.  TS9.  NASA 
questioned  the  advlaablllty  of  usmg  the 
rather  elaborate  admlnUtratlve  procedures  of 
I  7  of  S  788  aa  a  mechanism  to  determine 
the  merlM  of  a  claim,  and  tbe  advisability  of 
judicial  review  by  the  various  courts  of  ap- 
peal rather  vnan  by  Court  of  Claims  Infringe- 
ment actions.  Aa  an  alternative,  NABA  sug- 
gested; 

•To  Implement  tae  rationale  behind  sec- 
tion »  of  tha  SaltonataU  bUI.  and  to  carry 
out  to  aome  extent  the  objecuve  of  the  WU- 
Itama  bill,  NASA  would  favor  amendment  of 
38  DSC  1M«  In  IBM.  secUon  1498  was 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-728  to  add  a  new 
section  (hi  directed  to  copyright  Infringe- 
ment by  the  Oovemment.  ThU  new  section 
(b)  was  patterned  generally  after  tne  then- 
exUtlng  secUon  on  patent  Infringement,  with 
one  important  chage.     It  waa  provided— 

■That  before  such  action  sgalnst  the 
United  Ststes  hss  been  Instituted  the  sppro- 
prtate  corporation  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States  or  the  head  of  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
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ment,  as  the  case  may  be,  la  authorized  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  copyright 
owner  In  full  settlement  and  compromise  for 
damages  accruing  to  him  by  reason  of  such 
infringement  and  to  settle  the  claim  admln- 
UtraUvely  out  of  available  appropriations  " 

NASA  strongly  urges  that  a  similar  provi- 
sion be  included  In  secUon  14iia(a).  giving 
slmlar  authority  to  aU  agency  heads  to  settle 
meritorious  claims  tor  patent  Infringement. 
Such  authority,  coupled  with  a  poUcy  of  hon- 
oring well-founded  claims,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
Wllllama  bill  and  section  9  of  the  BaltonstaU 
blU. 

Hearings  on  S.  i047,  at  14. 


IUa»$  Cclebntcf  AMtbcr  BirtM^T 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  KANSsa 
IN  TBB  BOnSK  OP  REPBBSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Februarjr  2.  1J«7 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
State  of  Kansas  achieved  statehood  on 
January  29. 1881.  Sln<»  1892,  the  SUte's 
birthday  has  been  observed  88  Kansas 
Day.  especially  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
State  since  it  was  a  group  oJ  young  Re- 
publicans who  thought  up  the  Idea  for 
the  first  Kansas  Day  celebration. 

Last  weekend,  other  members  of  the 
Kansas  delegation  and  1  had  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  In  the  1967  Kansas 
Day  actlvltleB  which  were  held  In  Tope- 
ka.  Friday  and  Saturday.  January  37 
and  28. 

During  this  2-day  celebration.  Repub- 
licans from  aU  over  the  Stote  gathered 
to  honor  Senator  Frank  Cailsoh.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  for  his  long 
years  of  public  service  as  Governor  of 
the  State,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  OS.  Senate.  We 
heard  former  Supreme  Court  Associate 
Justice  Char>5  Whlttaker  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  NaUve  Sons  and 
Daughters,  where  Kansas  mller  Jim  Ryun 
was  honored  as  "Kanaan  of  the  Year." 
We  heard  Senator  John  Whliams.  of 
Delaware,  as  Kansas  Day  speaker,  de- 
liver a  tanely  address  on  the  coverup  in 
Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  special  luncheons 
and  dinners,  constituents  from  the  vari- 
ous congressional  districts  met  with  their 
own  Congressmen  and  their  Senators  at 
breakfasts,  receptions,  and  other  meet- 
ings throughout  the  day  and  night.  A 
special  reception  and  dance  was  held 
for  Senator  Jamcs  Pxahson  and  new  Con- 
gressman Larry  Winn. 

It  was  a  time  for  renewed  faith  and 
pride  In  the  progress  of  our  Bute  and 
especially  the  Republican  leadership 
which  Is  evident  In  all  sections  of  the 
State.  I  was  honored  to  take  part  In 
another  Kansas  Day  celebration,  and  I 
particularly  wajit  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  all  of  tboae  who  made  the 
plans  and  carried  out  the  hundreds  of 
details  In  making  the  1967  Kansas  Day 
program  one  of  the  best. 

Those  groups  which  should  be  cited  are 
the  Kansas  Day  Club,  the  Kansas  (Coun- 
cil of  Women,  the  Kansas  Republican 
Sute  Committee,  the  BCans»8  Pederatlon 


of  RepubUcan  Women,  the  NaUve  Sons 
and  Daughters,  the  Kansas  RepubUcan 
Veterans  Club,  the  Woman's  Kansas  Day 
Club  the  Kansas  Young  Republican 
Federation,  the  Johnson  County  Repub- 
lican Central  Committee,  the  Second  Di.^- 
tdct  RepubUcan  Committee,  the  Sedg- 
wick County  RepubUcan  Committee,  and 
the  Shawnee  County  Republican  Central 
Committee. 

In  conjunction  with  my  remarks,  I 
want  to  include  three  editorials,  one  of 
which  points  out  why  statehood  meant 
so  much  to  the  people  In  the  Kansas 
Territory  in  1861:  another  explains  why 
the  first  Kansas  Day  celebration  was  a 
quirk  of  fate  and  the  third  one  tells  why 
the  annual  Kansas  Day  celebration  is 
developing  an  interest  in  Kansas  history 
and  promoting  a  greater  appreciation  for 
all  the  good  things  Kansas  offers. 

The  editorials— "It  Was  a  Joyful  Day 
for  Kansas,"  from  the  Topeka  Sunday 
Capital  Journal:  "Fate  Set  Celebration," 
from  the  Topeka  Dally  Capital,  and  "De- 
veloping Appreciation  for  Kansas."  from 
the  Topeka  State  Journal — follow: 
(Prom  the  Topelta  (Kans  )  Sunday  Capital- 
Journal,  Jan.  29.  I9«7| 
It  Was  Jorrui.  Day  roe  KAwasa 
Only  studenu  of  history  can  reallae  the 
elaUon  which  enveloped  the  cosnparaUvely 
few    thousand    aetUera    108    years    sgo    this 
morning   sa   news   spread   that   Kansas  bad 
anally  been  admitted  as  the  34th  state. 

It  was  against  s  backdrop  of  cold,  drought, 
poverty,  hunger  and  yeara  of  clvU  war  In 
miniature  that  Kansans  balled  the  news  that 
at  long  last  their  efforts  had  been  rewarded 
The  celebrations  were  Joyful  despite  the 
news  not  being  imexpected.  Por  four  years 
Kansans  had  been  attempting  to  write  a 
constitution  under  which  the  territory  might 
be  admitted  as  a  state.  Instruments  drawn 
at  Topeka.  Lecompton  and  Leavenworth  had 
failed  for  various  reasons,  the  baalc  one  be- 
ing sUvery  versus  freedom.  A  fourtb  consti- 
tution had  been  written  at  Wyandotte  In 
1859  and  an  admission  bill  introduced  In 
Congress  the  following  year. 

Though  the  bUl  had  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Senates  Soutliem  bloc 
wss  able  to  keep  It  burled.  In  December. 
1B80  the  Kansas  bUl  was  brought  up  In  the 
second  session  and  In  January.  1881.  after 
the  senatora  of  seceding  sUtes  had  begun 
to  withdraw,  it  anally  waa  passed  by  both 
houses.  President  James  Buchanan  algned 
the  blU  into  law  on  Jan.  29— exactly  108 
years  ago  today. 

Premature  celebruUons  started  on  Jan.  21, 
when  tne  bill  passed  the  Senate.  A  se<M>na 
and  more  general  round  of  rejoicing  waa  held 
within  the  territory  after  the  Kansas  bill 
passed  the  House  on  Jan.  28  But  celebrat- 
ing did  not  become  general  untu  the  fol- 
lowing day  when  news  spread  that  Buchanan 
had  affixed  hla  signature  to  the  blU. 

A  Leavenworth  newspaper.  The  Conserva- 
tive, which  broke  the  news  Brst,  reported 
that  "men  seemed  to  forget  aU  other  con- 
siderations, and  to  unite  heart  and  hand  In 
giving  expression  to  the  universal  Joy.  At 
every  corner  might  be  seen  throngs  of  en- 
thusiastic people  giving  vent  In  cheers  to 
the  general  gUdneas." 

Another  Leavenworth  newspaper.  In  tne 
Journalistic  style  of  tbe  day.  printed  thU 
account; 

"The  long  agony  U  over.  The  dream  of 
yean  Is  realised.  JusUc*.  tardy  but  ever- 
certain,  has  been  meted  out  to  this  people, 
and  this  soil  which  they  have  cbosen  ss  their 
heritage  Is  embraced  within  the  charmed  cir- 
cle of  a  State  Sovereignty,  dIsUnct  and  yet 
reciprocal.  The  fleld  of  blue  upon  our  na- 
Uonal  flag  Is  to  be  embellished  with  another 
star  the  luster  of  whose  ocb.  we  predict.  wUl 
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vie  wltb  th«  fairest  of  the  cctn8t«lUtlon.  The 
lE^t  act  of  the  druna  whlcb  opened  In  blood 
and  vu  oontlnued  In  violence,  has  been  cd- 
acted.  and  the  curtain  haa  fallen  upon  a 
happT  conaumxnaUoo,  long  desired  and  long 
pofltponed. 

"We  triut  that  our  history  as  a  state  may 
be  as  brlUUnt  as  the  struggles  and  trials  of 
our  territorial  ooodLtlon  have  been  severe 
and  aggravated.  .  .  ." 

Those  "struggles  and  trials"  began  for 
Kansas  with  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  In  18M,  providing  that  the  people  of  the 
territory  should  decide  whether  ix  should  be 
free  or  slave.  News  of  creation  of  the  ter- 
ritory was  a  signal  for  SouLhero  proalavery 
rorc«s  to  make  a  bold  bid  for  establishment 
of  a  new  slave  state  and  opened  a  six-year  era 
often  referred  to  as  "bleeding  lUinsas." 

Soon  there  was  loteDsc  activity  in  the 
Northern  states  to  create  a  free-soil  state. 
Tears  of  bloody  strife  followed,  with  both 
Bides  sending  in  settlers  and  forming  millUa. 
Antlslavery  guerrilla  baodi  known  as  Jay- 
hawkers  were  organleed.  Men  formed  pro- 
slavery  bands,  latere  were  frequent  clashes. 
Rifles,  anununltlon  and  cannon  were  Im- 
ported; cltlea  were  fortified,  men  were  mur- 
dered, armed  bands  raided  other  armed 
bands,  livestock  was  stolen,  farm  houses 
burned  and  the  city  of  Lawrence  was  sacked. 

Abolitionist  John  Brown  committed  the  so- 
called  Potawatoml  massacre  and  Charles 
Hamelton  abot  11  free-state  men  In  s  ravine 
near  the  Ifarali  des  Cygnes. 

Plnally,  federal  troops  were  called  In  and 
ended  Southern  domination  of  the  territorial 
leglslatiire.  Proelavery  forces  by  their  excess 
had  defeatM  themselves.  But  the  free  state 
Loglalature  could  not  defeat  the  Lecompton 
constitution  which  would  have  made  Kansas 
a  alave  itate.  Then,  gradually,  the  leaders  of 
the  proalavery  faction  drifted  away  from 
Kansas  territory  and  more  moderate  forces 
from  Iowa,  Pennaylvanla.  Ohio.  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  took  over.  The  slave  question 
shifted  to  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  became  the  leading  political  Issue  of  the 
nation. 

Kansas,  with  the  Wyandotte  oonstitutlon. 
was  granted  statehood,  ss  s  free  state,  on 
Jan.  ao.  IMl. 

In  IBOO.  Kansans  faced  severe  drought  and 
famine  and.  shortly  after  admission  to  state- 
hood.  Pfannann  had  to  face  the  atraln  of  the 
avU  War.  The  ataU.  with  fewer  than  SO.- 
000  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  4S.  fur- 
nlahed  more  than  30.000  men  for  the  Union 
Army. 

It  was  this  httJdy  type  of  men  who  greeted 
admiasloa  of  Kansas  to  statehood. 

The  Lawrence  RepubUcan  reported  that 
"men  ran  from  place  to  place  proclaiming 
the  glad  tidings.  Cheering  and  music  and 
all  manner  of  exultation  was  beard  every- 
where through  our  sueets  .  .  .  The  long 
hoped-for  event,  the  final  triumph  of  free- 
dom, waa  achieved,  and  never  in  the  hlatory 
of  Kanssfl  waa  such  exultation  known  among 
our  people." 

■nie  Elwood  Free  Press  reported  the  news 
by  saying,  "We  have  mo\ed  to  America." 

So     It  was  lOa  years  ago  today. 

(Prom    the   Topeka    (Kans.)    Dally    CaplUl, 

Jan.  28,  1B671 

Fan  Bar  dLxaKATioN 

A  good-Biany  people  have  gathered  In  To- 
peka today  to  observe  Kanaaa  Day  because 
of  a  quirk  of  fate  which  took  place  more 
than  thrM-quart«ra  of  a  century  ago. 

Had  the  Republicans  won  the  election  of 
1690  and  had  Sen.  Preston  B.  Plumb  either 
lived  longer  or  died  sooner.  Kansas  Repub- 
licans probably  would  not  be  holding  their 
7Sth  Kanaaa  Day  actlvlUes.  Kansas  Day— 
the  anniversary  of  the  date  when  this  state 
was  taken  into  the  union — might  not  even 
be  obaerved  exc«pt  possibly  for  achool  pro- 
grama. 


But  the  Republicans  were  licked  badly  In 
the  1890  election.  And  Senator  Plumb  died 
onDec.aO.  1891. 

As  the  late  Charles  F.  S(3ott.  loU  news- 
paper publisher  and  congressman.  lat«r  re- 
called it,  "the  fused  Popxillsts  and  Deroo- 
crata"  whipped  the  OOP  at  the  polls  in  1890. 
"John  J.  Ingalls  had  been  displaced  from  the 
Senate  and  his  requiem  was  being  sung  by 
the  brveses  that  swept  through  the  Oowlng 
whiakara  of  WilUam  A.  Pcffer.  Republican 
congressmen  had  gone  down  with  Ingalls, 
county  oommLsBlonere  had  gonf  with  the 
oongressmen.  and  the  party  leaders  who  had 
been  marching  proudly  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  from  the  days  of  the  Civil  War 
were  stunned,  discredited  and  silent.  The 
Republican  head  may  not  have  been  bowed, 
but  It  certainly  was  bloody." 

Several  young  Republicans,  mostly  newa- 
papermen.  decided  in  the  early  winter  of 
1891  something  should  be  done  to  revive  the 
OOP.  Among  them  were  Harry  Frost  of 
Topeka.  C.  K.  Harger  of  Abilene.  EiTlng  Her- 
bert of  Hiawatha,  William  Allen  WhlU  of 
Emporia,  and  Scott.  They  set  a  meeting  to 
talk  things  over  during  the  holidays. 

Then  Senator  Plumb  died  on  Dec.  20  and 
It  was  announced  his  funeral  would  be  held 
at  the  Btatehouse  on  Christmas  Day.  "His 
young  Republican^  postponed  their  meeting. 
Scanning  the  calendar  they  decided  Jan.  29, 
Kansas  Day.  would  be  an  appropriate  Ume. 

The  first  dinner  was  served  In  the  Old 
Throop  hotel  at  4th  and  Kansas.  Ninety- 
nine  diners  were  present.  There  were  12 
speakers. 

"Each  man  was  supposed  to  speak  for  five 
minutes,  but  the  average  was  20  mlnuUa," 
Scou  recaUed  In  1990.  "Twelve  times  20; 
figure  for  yourself.  But  It  was  not  held 
sgalnst  them.  Anyway,  four  of  those  12 
afterwards  went  to  Congress  and  one  to  the 
Senate,  besides,  several  of  them  having  been 
elected  to  lesser  otBce." 

At  the  first  meeting  It  was  decided  snother 
should  be  held  a  year  Ut«r.  on  Kansas  Day. 
The  ides  continued  and  as  Harger  wrote 
later:  "No  single  event  in  Kansas  history  has 
aroused  ao  much  permanent  interest  as  Kan- 
sas Day.  Other  states  have  no  sucb  celebra- 
tion of  their  birthday.  Perhaps  It  U  because 
other  commonwealths  have  not  the  colorful 
background  on  which  to  build,  perhaps  be- 
cause Kansans  are  more  loyal  and  take  more 
pride  in  their  commonwealth  than  they. 
Had  the  first  dinner  been  held  as  planned 
during  the  holidays  In  1891.  Kansas  Day 
might  have  been  altogether  different  or  little 
observed." 

With  other  statewide  organizations,  most 
of  them  Republican.  Joining  the  celebratlco. 
Kansas  Day  has  become  one  of  the  most 
widely  attended  events  In  Ksnaas 

"Kansas  Day,"  wrote  Harger.  "is  a  state 
institution,  serving  not  only  Repubiic«nism, 
but  the  spirit  of  pride  and  loyalty  In  the 
commonwealth.  It  brings  together  as  does 
no  other  occasion  the  leaders  In  every  com- 
munity and  Imbues  them  with  new  admira- 
tion for  their  state  .  .  -  Out  of  the  day  comes 
a  finer  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  Kan- 
sas and  of  the  splendid  character  of  the 
people." 

And  but  for  a  quirk  of  fate  .  .  . 

(From  the  Kanaas  State  Journal.   Jan.   28. 

1987) 

DcvELonNC  Afpsbciation  or  KaN&as 

Kanaas.  on  the  l07tb  anniversary  of  its 
birth,  la  a  state  of  more  than  two  and  quarter 
million  people.  It  has  grown  In  wealth  and 
prutlge  as  well  as  population  from  that 
January  29th  In  ISftl  when  it  was  admitted 
to  the  Union. 

The  Ksp^mf  heritage  is  one  that  should  be 
viewed  with  pride  by  every  ciUaen  ol  the 
state.  At  the  same  time  he  should  view  with 
the  same  prlda  the  progress  the  state  la 
making  as  It  proceeds  welt  on  its  way  into 
the  second  century  of  its  statehood. 


Kansas  Day.  observed  each  year  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  statse  birth,  provides  clU- 
zens  the  opportunity  not  only  of  reviewing 
their  great  past  but  in  dedicating  themselves 
to  the  future  greatsess  of  the  state. 

In  the  past.  Kansans  sometimes  hsve  been 
the  greatest  critics  of  their  state  with  the 
result  that  Kanaas  haa  bc«n  the  Innocent 
victim  of  bad  publicity.  Fortunately,  this 
peculiarity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  cltlsens 
to  detract  their  own  state  is  on  the  wane 
The  day  when  It  will  completely  disappear 
cannot  come  toe  soon. 

There  is  no  longer  any  sxcum  (or  not 
knowing  Kansas  history.  While  more  litera- 
ture on  the  State  is  always  desirable,  the 
needs  are  now  being  met  adequately 
Every  library  contains  much  Kansas  material- 
History -conscious  communities  are  either 
creating  new  museums  or  expanding  the 
services  of  those  in  existence. 

School  children  are  being  exposed  to  the 
history  and  traditions  of  their  state  in  some 
manner  all  Hie  vray  from  kindergarten  to 
the  12th  grade.  In  the  Topeka  schools  pu- 
pils in  the  fourth  and  aeventh  grades  get 
KftTW**  history  to  generous  doses. 

They  study  Kansas'  importance  as  a  state 
They  learn  of  Its  changing  economy  and  Its 
influence  on  their  lives.  The  relationship  of 
7\>peka  and  Shawnee  County  to  the  state  Is 
studied-  They  learn  to  appreciate  the  rich 
heritage  of  the  state.  They  study  about  lu 
industry  and  Its  agriculture  and  learn  the 
chief  products  of  Kansas.  And  they  are 
taught  their  responsibility  as  Its  citlsens. 

Maps  and  encyclopedias  are  twed  in  sup- 
planting histories  In  the  teaching  of  school 
children  In  some  classea  the  labels  of 
Kansas-made  products  are  collected  and 
posted  on  buUettn  boards.  Some  visit  the 
capl  tol  or  the  Historical  Society .  Some 
classes  even  write  and  present  plays  of  early- 
day  Kanaas  life.  Others  keep  abreast  of 
progress  by  the  use  of  material  obtained  from 
the  Kansas  Economic  Development 
Comnusslon. 

Nyle  H.  ICUer.  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society,  recently  authored 
"A  Student's  Guide  to  Localized  History" 
designed  to  stimulate  the  conunuing  snd 
deeper  study  of  history  not  only  of  the  state 
but  of  Its  various  communities  as  well.  It 
directs  the  student  In  learning  more  about 
his  own  oommttnlty — Its  history  and  Its 
traditions. 

Tlius  from  many  angles,  young  Kansans 
are  learning  the  truly  great  heritage  whlcb  is 
thetrs.  They  are  developing  a  pride  In  their 
state  that  cannot  help  but  lead  It  on  to  even 
greater  honors  than  It  has  achieved  in  the 
past. 


Deatki  Wert  Not  b  Vsia 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or  TVXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVaS 

Mondav.  January  JO,  I9C7 
Mr.  naHiTT.T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jobi 
wltti  my  coUeAgues  In  the  House,  and 
with  all  my  fellow  Americans.  In  lament- 
ing the  tragic  deaths  of  our  thi-ee 
astronauts. 

These  outstanding  young  men,  as 
pioneers  in  space,  exemplified  the 
pioneers  In  other  fields  who  made  such 
great  contributions  to  the  development 
at  our  Nation  and  to  the  knoaledise  of 
our  world. 

Nothing  that  mortal  man  may  say  or 
do  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  human 
Ufe. 
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But  the  famines  of  these  men,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  may  take  solace  In  the 
fact  that  their  deaths  were  not  to  vain. 

Ours  will  be  a  better  world  Jor  having 
had  such  men  of  courage  and  character 
in  the  forefront  of  our  space  eBort. 
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Kt§  LrBda  Bird  Spoilt  the  Came 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


or  CAiivouru 
Df  THE  HOTJSB  OP  RZPRBSENTATIVEa 

Thursdav.  February  2.  19$7 
Mr.    YOUNGER.     Mr.    Speaker,    our 

satirist.  Arthur  Hoppe.  has  once  again 
entertained  hU  reader*  by  placing  his 
column  In  the  San  Pranclaco  Chronicle 
under  date  of  January  23. 
HlB  column  follows: 

Mm  Ltwim  Bems  Spotu  tkb  Oaub 

(By  Artbur  Hoppe) 

That   ace   cub  reporter.  Uim  Lynda  Bird 

Johnaon.  baa  be«n  in  Sun  Franclaco.  ferret- 

Uig  out  newi  m  tiie  fln«t  tmdUloaa  of  the 

haJd-drtvlng  old  newspaper  game. 

The  »pot  ICaa  Lynda  Bird  choac  to  ferret 
n  out  waa  the  presidential  Suite  of  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  atop  Nob  HUl.  There.  In  the 
company  oX  aeverai  Secret  Service  ageota  and 
a  prlv&te  aecretary.  ahe  caUed  In  aubjecta 
and  aaked  them  what  I  am  aure  were  hard- 
hitting, tough-bolled  quoBtiona.  And  then 
ahe  went  out  each  night  while  her  aeexetary 
typed  up  her  notes. 

While  you  can't  help  admiring  Miaa  Lynda 
Bird 'a  style  as  an  ace  cub  reporter.  I'm  afraid 
ahe'i  giving  a  dlatlnctly  falae  Impreeslon  of 
the  career  opportunltlea  aTollable  In  the 
bualness.  Indeed,  the  phone's  hardJy  stopped 
ringing,  what  with  young  ladlea  wanting  to 
know.  "How  do  I  get  to  be  a  cub  reporter, 
honey?" 

Frankly.  It'a  not  that  way  at  all.  To  aet  the 
record  atralght.  I've  asked  Ulaa  Ploerte  Up- 
heaval, a  aeaaoncd  cub  reporter,  to  put  down 
the  w«y  It  re«lly  is. 

"Frankly,  tfa  not  that  way  at  all."  wrltea 
Misa  Floasle.  "OoUy.  I  remember  my  very 
flrst  aaatgnment.  The  nice  City  Editor  came 
up  to  me  and  said.  Qee.  Miaa  Flossie,  would 
joQ  mlDd  awfully  going  out  and  aolTlng 
the  Pratt-Whltney  Triple  Love  Neat  SlaylngT" 
•Tffell.  I  wouldn't  have  dreamed  for  a 
moment  of  renting  the  Presidential  Suite, 
me  only  a  cub  reporter  and  all.  So  I  took 
the  one  right  below  it.  I  told  James  to  keep 
driving  around  the  block  and  went  up  aU 
alone — except,  of  course,  for  Miss  Preen, 
my  part-time  secretary,  and  Joe.  my  single 
bodyguard. 

"After  a  acrumptloua  crab  blaqtw  lunch- 
eon. I  called  the  mayor,  the  police  chief 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  told  them  I 
waa  ready  to  receive  them  now. 

"When  they  finally  got  there  four  mlnute« 
later — really,  the  public  servant  problem  la  ao 
frustrating— 1  put  it  to  them  point  blank: 
"Which  one  of  you  did  It?'    I  aald. 

•■They  all  denied  It.  Wouldn't  you  know? 
Being  a  cub  reporter  Is  such  a  grind  aome- 
Umes.  But  the  nice  police  chief  atlpped  me 
a  piece  of  paper  with  the  names  of  the  killers 
on  It. 

"My  City  Editor  waa  awfully  elated. 
"Bang  out  a  itory  for  the  flrst  edition  r  he 
cried.   'Pleaae?' 

"But  I  couldn't,  of  course,  because  I  dldnt 
want  to  Just  ruin  my  flngemails.  And  be- 
side*, rd  lost  that  siUy  slip  of  paper.  Any- 
way,  the   pubUaher  waa   terrlblr  pleased  I 


hmdn't, rented  the  Prealdential  Suite  but 
Just  a  plain  old  ordinary  one  instead. 

**  "Young  lady,'  he  said.  'I  can  t«U  yo« 
have  the  beat  intereaU  of  our  paper  at  heart. 
You're  going  right  to  the  top  In  thU  game 
some   day.'  ,         .^   vi. 

"WeU,  I  was  ao  all  chc*ed  up  I  eouldnt 
think  of  a  alngle  thing  to  say.  So  I  Just 
looked  him  squarely  in  the  eye  and  said 
■imply.  'Oee,  daddy,  thanks.'  " 

So  you  can  see  the  false  Impreeslon  Miss 
Lynda  Birds  been  creating.  The  reaaon 
she  could  rent  the  Presidential  Suite  for 
her  interviews  Is  that  ahe  works  for  a  maga- 
zine, not  a  newspaper.  And  magazines  have 
more  liberal  expense  accounts. 

Thus  Tve  been  advlaing  every  yoting  lady 
who  calls  up  wanUng  to  be  an  ace  cub 
reporter  to  study  bard,  learn  the  oraft  from 
the  ground  up.  practice,  practice,  practice, 
and  pick  a  good  daddy. 


Jewuk  Popnlatioo  ia  Hawau  Showi  Sob- 
fttaatul  Gaau 


MilpHai  CmderelU  Becomct  ■  Qaeca 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cALirommA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  BKPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  lit? 
Mr.    ^aSWARDS    of    California.     Mr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
m  THZ  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  February  I,  1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
prominent  Honolulu  businessman  and 
national  leader  In  the  Reform  Jewish 
movement.  Mr.  James  Zukerkom,  In  a 
recent  interview  with  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  presented  some  very  Interesting 
Information  regarding  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation In  our  50th  SUte  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Zukerkom.  a  longtime  Island  res- 
ident, estimates  that  there  are  some  4,000 
Jews  living  in  Hawaii  today,  whereas 
there  were  only  50  to  60  Jewish  families 
in  Hawaii  prior  to  the  late  1930'«. 

As  always.  I  feel  a  great  admiration 
for  the  progressive  spirit,  courage  and 
perserveranee  of  the  JewLsh  [Jeople.  and 
Hawaii  Is  fortunate  In  having  an  In- 
creasing number  of  Jewish  families  as 
citizens  of  our  State. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Con- 
onassioMAL  Ricoud  the  news  article  with 
Mr.  Zukerkom's  comments,  which  ap- 


Febrmry  2,  1967 
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Speaker.  I  waa  very  proud  to  Icam  that 
last    year    a   MUpitas,    Calif.,   girl   waa 

named    to    be    Misa    Teenage    America.     

Sandy  Roberta,  the  17-year-old  daughter     peared  in  the  Honolulu  Star-BuBetln  on 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Norman  Roberts     Wednesday.  January  25,  1967: 


of  Park  Hill  Drive,  Mllpltaa.  la  an  honor 
student  at  Samuel  Ayer  High  School  and 
plans  to  use  her  scholarship  award  to  at- 
tend StanTord  University.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Sandy,  a  lovely  young  gir! 
whose  abilities  and  achievements  are 
many,  has  been  chosen  to  exemplify  the 
Ixst  of  youth  today  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  Milpitas  residents  are  as  proud  of 
Sandy  as  I.  Under  unanimous  consent. 
I  insert  In  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  from  the  Milpitas  Post  telling  of 
Sandy's  crowning  and  the  many  activi- 
ties she  will  take  on  as  Miss  Teenage 
America  of  1967:  _ 

MlLPTTAS   CmODirLLA   BbCOHES    A   QUEOt 

Sandy  Roberts,  a  MUpltas  girl,  was  named 
Miss  Teenage  America  of  1907  last  Saturday 
night  In  ISaUaa.  Texas,  before  a  teleylslon 
audience  of  millions. 

Tbe  beautiful  17  year  old  senicM-  at  Samuel 
Ayer  High  School,  an  honor  student  who 
wanU  to  l>e  an  electrical  engineer,  entered 
tbe  contest  as  a  Candida  te-at-tsirge. 

She  performed  a  hula  dance  during  the 
ceremonlea  aa  a  paj-t  of  the  talent  require- 
ments to  be  cboeen.  Her  new  Utle  la  wtHOh 
alwut  •33.000.  including  a  flCOOO  scholaxshlp 
and  tS-OOO  for  personal  appearances.  Ehiring 
her  reign  she  U  e«pect«d  to  travel  over  300,- 
000  mllea  on  behalf  of  trafBc  safety  progmma 
and  Easter  Seals  aalea.  Her  eiqwnsea  wlU  be 
borne  by  American  Alrllnea  and  the  Pepal 
Cola  Company. 

Sandy  plans  bo  xise  the  echolarmhlp  study- 
ing mathematics  and  eclence  at  St&nf<xtl 
University. 

•I'm  so  happy  tor  MUpltaa,"  she  aald. 
•■They  say  nothing  ever  happened  like  thle 
before  to  Mllpltae." 

Sandy  la  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Norman  Roberta  o<  331  Park  HUl  Drive 
In  MUpltaa. 

Ayer  prlnclp«l  Leo  Murphy,  who  waa  llown 
to  Dallas  to  be  present  at  Sandy's  crowning 
said  Sandy  wlU  make  moat  oi  her  appear- 
ances on  weekends. 


iFrom  the  Honolulu  Star-BulleUn.  Jan.  25. 

IMTT) 

ISUiND  JlWISH  POPtJUlTIOH  AT  4.000 

James  Zukerkom,  Honolulu  buslneasman 
and  a  national  leader  In  the  Reform  Jewish 
movement.  eeUroatea  that  there  are  4,000 
Jews  Uvlng  In  HawivU  today,  although  only 
175  famlliea  belong  to  the  single  Jewish 
temple  here. 

Zukerkom.  an  Island  realdent  for  the  last 
47  years,  said  there  were  no  more  than  60  to 
00  Jewlah  famlliee  In  Hawaii  up  imUl  the  late 
19S0B.  ^.       ^ 

"But  numbers  are  often  misleading." 
Zuckerkom  said. 

"1  am  concerned  with  thoae  who  are  In- 
terested In  Judaism  as  a  religious  foroe.  with 
thoae  who  would  like  to  give  their  children  a 
religious  education." 

Zukerkom.  beside*  being  a  leader  of 
Honolulu's  Temple  Kmanu-Kl.  la  a  vice- 
chairman  of  the  national  board  of  trustees 
of  ths  Union  of  Americsto  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations. 

This  is  the  Reform  or  liberal  branch  of 
Judoiam.  Tbe  other  branches  are  Orthodox, 
which  seu  a  strict  interpretation  on  tbe 
Bible  and  tradition,  and  the  CooservatlTea,  a 
middle-of-the-road  branch. 

Zukerkom  la  convention  chalrnuin  of  the 
regional  biennial  convention  of  the  Reform 
congregation*  in  Sacramento  this  week-end. 
Be  win  leave  for  the  Weat  Cooat  today. 

The  theme  of  the  convenUon  la  "The 
Spectrum  of  Reform  Judaism — Its  Weak- 
nesses, lU  Strengths,  its  Future." 

He  decUned  to  discuss  tbe  weaknesses  of 
Judaism  In  Hawaii,  but  said  Reform  Judaism 
bad  a  great  future  here. 

Reform  Judaism,  he  aald.  allowa  modern 
man  to  be  modem  and  to  be  Jews.  Jewish 
liberalism,  aa  practiced  here,  emphasizes 
propbeUc  Judaism  and  an  advocacy  of  social 
action,  social  Justice  and   civil  rights. 

"From  almost  nothing,  we  have  a  growing 
and  flourlabing  congregation  in  HawaU." 
Zukerkom  said.  ".  .  .  There  are  more  than 
ISO  children  in  ouz  reilglous  achool.    We  are 


In  tbe  prooeis  of  building  lour  more  claaa- 
room*,  addlUona  to  tbe  seven  we  built  In 

I  UmJ  T«  Cry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROKRT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thurtdajf,  February  2,  19B7 
Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  la  In  the  process  of  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  articles  by  Its  distin- 
guished writer,  Margaret  Josten.  These 
articles  deal  with  the  pracUcal  appUca- 
tlon  of  our  welfare  system  to  people. 
She  Is  attacking,  In  a  most  understand- 
able way.  tlie  practical  problems  of 
"Whafs  it  like  to  be  poor?"  To  provide 
all  Members  with  the  benefit  of  her 
observations.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recobd  the  first  of  these 
articles  axtd  I  expect  to  follow  up  with 
others. 
The  article  foDows: 

I  Ubsd  To  Car 

<By  Itorgaret  Joeten) 

(Plratof  aserlea) 

"Since  I've  been  on  welfare  I've  learned 

to  becxime  very  hard.    I  used  to  cry  when  I 

wasn't  getting  support  and  my  klda  didn't 

have  food.     Now,  as  long  as  they  have  a  scrap 

of  bread.  I  dont  worry." 

The  woman's  eyea  and  noee  reddened,  but 
ahe  did  not  permit  heraelf  to  cry.  Her 
youngest,  a  reetleas  lad  of  five,  tried  to  climb 
Into  her  lap  with  a  box  of  crackers  and  a 
quATt  'Jar  of  peanut  butter.  She  Ignored 
blm. 

"If  you  start  feeling  sorry  for  yourself 
youll  wind  up  In  Longview,"  she. continued 
above  tbe  screams  of  the  now-angry  child 
and  the  tinny  noise  emanating  from  an  old 
radio  on  tbe  kitchen  table. 

"You've  got  to  remember  the  big  thing  Is 
to  feed  the  kids  and  get  them  through  school 
somehow. 

"The  other  things,  like  the  patcbed-up 
clothes  that  Olake  other  kids  make  fun  of 
your  kids,  arent  big  things.  And  what'a  so 
awful  about  going  out  after  dark  to  pick  up 
pop  botUee  so  you'll  bave  bus  fare?" 

Roaailnd  Doe  (not  her  real  name)  laughed 
nervouBly.  almost  hysterically. 

She  Is  an  Intense  white-haired  woman  of 
46  who  was  deaerted  by  her  husband  a  few 
montha  before  the  youngest  of  tbe  eight 
children  was  bom.  Tbe  man  has  eluded  all 
efforU  of  authorltlee  to  find  him.  leaving  the 
pubUc  to  pick  up  the  check  for  hU  family's 
support. 

Mrs.  Doc  and  her  children  are  among  ap- 
proximately 23,000  Hamilton  County  resi- 
denu  being  fed.  clothed  and  sheltered  via 
monthly  checks  from  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (ADC)  or  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  of 
the  unemployed  (ADCU). 

ADC.  the  program  giving  the  Doe  family 
tlfi2  monthly,  support*  households  where  the 
mother  la  the  only  adult  In  the  home.  In 
ADCU.  either  parent  may  be  unemployed. 

The  costs  are  tremendous  in  Hamilton 
County  alone.  In  1B«6.  ADC  here  required 
an  outlay  of  •8.686.106  from  Federal.  sUte 
and  local  ■ource*.  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment supplying  the  majority  of  the  money. 
ADCU.  financed  the  same  way.  cost  •830.683. 
Fights  are  brewing  over  ADC  In  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  aa  well  as  In  tbe  U.S.  Congress, 

At  the  state  level  there  i«  powerful  agiu- 
tion.  namely  from  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Ohio  Citbeens  Council  for 
Health  and  Welfare,  to  upgrade  ADC  and 
ADCU  paymenU  to  lOO"*  of  subelsteDce  based 


upon  1007  ooeU  of  UTlng.  Scclplenta  now 
get  70%  of  the  amount  considered  necessary 
to  Uve.  baaed  upon  1966  costs. 

Oov.  Jamea  A.  Rhodea,  mirrently  being 
pressed  for  more  money  from  a  Tartety  of 
Bourcea,  blames  much  of  tbe  trouble  In  Ohio 
upon  the  Federal  govermnent  Itself.  Federal 
subsidies  In  assistance  grants  to  the  aged,  the 
blind  and  the  disabled  are  much  higher  than 
tbooe  to  dependent  children. 

A  full-scale  debate  over  the  nation's  wel- 
fsj*  program  Is  ahaplng  up  for  the  dOth  Con- 
gress. lASt  year,  the  congreeelonally- created 
AdTlsory  Council  on  Public  Welfare  issued  a 
sharply  critical  report  ataung  that  Amerlca'a 
present  welfare  programs  have  failed  to  elim- 
inate poverty. 

The  advisory  body  said:  "Public  assistance 
payment*  ore  so  low  and  so  uneven  that 
the  government  is.  by  it*  own  standards  and 
definition*,  a  major  source  of  the  poverty 
on  which  it  has  declared  unconditional  war." 
Mr*.  Doe.  who  geU  mad  every  Ume  she 
hears  an  allusion  to  the  "UUteracy"  of  welfare 
client*,  never  heard  of  tbe  advisory  oouncU 
But  ahe  thinks  welfare  perpetuates  poverty. 
She  does  outside  doovestlc  work  that  bnngs 
her  about  #40  a  month.  Of  that,  about  626 
actually  goe*  Into  her  pocket  to  be  uaed 
primarily  for  babyalttlng  and  transportation 
needs  attendant  to  the  }ob.  The  rest  i* 
figured  Into  the  70  %  of  subsistence. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  passed  last  session  a 
bUl  permitting  ADC  mothers  and  others  em 
welfare  to  earn  and  keep  the  difference  be- 
tween the  70%   and  100%   of  subsistence. 

But  the  U.S.  Depctftment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  refuses  to  permit  imple- 
menUUon  of  the  so-called  "incentive"  law 
becatsae   It   is   in  ooofllct    with   the   Social 

Security  Act.  

Oovemor  Rhodes  ha*  been  after  HEW  to 
do  something  about  the  contUct. 

Why  does  Mrs.  Doe  continue  to  work  when 
It  brings  her  no  real  extra  Income? 

"I  figure  it  takes  Initiative  away  from  kids 
If  they  don't  see  a  parent  going  out  to  earn 
some  money,  no  matter  bow  little  tt  ts,"  she 
aniwers. 

"I  wonder  about  the  kids  who  are  bora 
into  the  eecond  or  third  generation  of  wel- 
fare. How  are  they  ever  going  to  get  out  of 
the  bole? 

"BelleT*  me,  welfare  ereates  on  awfUl  lot 
of  problem*  for  kids — problem*  that  maybe 
never  can  be  solved." 

She  mentions  the  lock  of  nutritious  food 
and  mUk  to  give  them  energy  to  Improve 
their  minds,  the  Jeen  they  take  from  school- 
mates who  have  good  clothing  and  the 
wherewithal  to  Indulge  In  youth  acUvltles; 
the  abaence  of  books  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  can  help  their  development. 
■'There's  no  future  on  welfare."  she  says 
bitterly.  "You  cant  plan  on  a  future.  You 
bear  people  worrying  about  how  to  get  a  new 
dreea  and  you  think,  'Oee,  I  wUh  I  had  that 
worry."  *" 

Fiao  Iitroducet  BUI  To  Extend  Medicare 
BcBcfits  to  tbe  Duabled 


For  my  part,  I  wotild  like  to  see  social 
security  and  medicare  even  more  cloeely 
tied  together.  I  think  that  It  Is  not 
enough  to  make  p«w}ns  eligible  for 
medicare  at  age  65.  I  t>elleve  that  those 
persons  who  are  receiving  social  security 
disability  payments  ought  to  be  made 
eUg;ible  for  medicare. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  dispute  al>out 
their  need — that  need  Is  obvious.  Very 
few  of  those  receiving  social  security  dis- 
ability payments  have  other  financial  re- 
sources. Medicare  would  be  a  boon  to 
them. 


Tkird-Clast  Mailert  Retposd  to  Mu- 
ioformed  Critics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  ^ 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO^  ^ 

or   MtW    TOMK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BEPRE8ENTATIV«S 
Thursday,  February  Z,  IH7 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  b»ve 
Introduced  leglslaOon  to  make  all  those 
persons  receiving  dLsabUlty  social  secu- 
rity payments  eligible  for  medicare. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  pieces  of 
leglsUUon  passed  by  the  8»th  Congress 
was  medicare.  This  year.  I  expect  an- 
other milestone  piece  of  legislation  to  be 
passed— the  proposed  social  security 
hike. 


EXTENSICHt  OP  RSMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  aJNNiN(»lAM 


m  TH«  aODSS  OP  rkpkesbntativis 

Thursday,  January  it,  1917 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  Is  an  article  tram  the  January 
Issue  of  the  Postal  Record,  tbe  official 
publication  of  the  National  Asaodatlon 
of  Letter  Carriers. 

I  think  this  article  Illustrates  the  rea- 
son for  third-class  mall.  I  might  add 
that  there  are  millions  of  lonely  people, 
primarily  senior  dtlans,  who  nmer  re- 
ceive mall  other  than  third-class  adver- 
tising mall.  They  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving It  and  read  It  from  cover  to  cover. 
It  gives  them  something  to  look  forward 
to. 
The  article  follows: 

Thibs-Cuss  Vailmms  RnroMD 
To  MmHTOuiis  Csmcs 
By  reullng  some  Momenta  of  the  nstlon's 
press,  the  average  peiaon  would  tliixik  that 
Third  Claaa  Mall  has  no  friendj  at  all.  No 
one  would  gueea  that  approitmately  SOO.OOO 
American  bualneaa  men.  snail  merchanu. 
churches,  charities,  and  otiien.  And  this 
claaa  of  mall  an  elTecUve  way  to  get  their 
measage  across  to  the  public. 

Thla  Ij  not  an  accident.  Thoae  who  attack 
•nurt  Class  Uatl  most  bitterly,  do  ao.  not 
because  It  la  a  useless  lorm  o*  advertising, 
but  because  It  la  a  useful  medium.  Thltd 
class  mall  baa  beccfne  an  aggressive  com- 
petitor for  the  fcdvertlelng  dollar  and  la 
therefore  a  convenient  target  for  editorial 
attack. 

Aa  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  (Democrat, 
Maryland!  wrote.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
New  Tork  Tlmea:  "A  good  many  people  art 
offended  by  all  foema  €>«  adverUilng.  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  30  billion  pieces  or 
bulk  third  claaa  mall  dispatched  annually. 
account  for  aalee  In  eaceas  of  t36  billion 
proof  positive  that  Americana  do  read  and 
respond  to  thia  aalea  literature  .  .  ." 

Third  Claaa  Mall.  In  fact.  U  responsible  tor 
as*",  of  the  total  maU  volume  e*ch  year, 
and  produces  IS-",  of  the  total  poatal  reve- 
nue. Second  class  msU  U  responsible  tor 
12%  of  the  total  volume  and  produces  only 
S%  of  tfie  revenue. 

H  there  were  no  third  daas  maU.  the  Po«t 
oaice  Department  could  eiuninste  about 
one-quarter  of  Its  clerical  employees,  and 
about  one-Bfth  of  lU  letter  earners.  Dur- 
ing the  Great  Depreselon.  third  claaa  mall 
did  dwindle  away  to  a  whisper  of  lu  former 
aelf  because  metchanU  dldnt  have  the 
money  to  advertise,  and  customers  dldnt 
have  the  money  to  respond  to  sdvertlsement 
Tbe  result  was  massive  cuts  In  the  post-'l 
sDiploye*  foroe. 


A424 

HtfTT  J   Uft«lnnl«.  Pr««Wlent  of  tb«  A18O- 

nSl  contributor  oT  »  KhoUrtbip  to  U-  WU- 
11.^  C.  Doherty  ScboUrthlp  ProgrtJn) .  in  • 
re«nt  letwr  to  tb*  Wm«liln«ton  Star,  ex- 
plode* tDAnj  of  ins  mmXldoiM  mjtlii  tti»t 
baTS  been  buUl  up  around  Third  C\am  BtoJl. 
B«  polnU  out  thAt  the  reveouee  from  thU 
clflM  of  m«il  are  •ufflclent  to  pay  for  tto* 
aaiuiM  of  around  1 10.000  poatal  clerk*  and 
earrlcn  H«  aJ*o  polnu  out  that  third  eia*« 
mAU  U  a  deferred  cla**  which  U  denud  at 
leait  18  beneflta  which  are.  aa  a  matter  o< 
courae.  afforded  flrBt  claw  maU.  ThU  latter 
Tact  r>t  couTM,  JuBUfies  the  lower  rmtea 
which  third  clajs  maU  enjoys.  (The  T»t«B 
on  third  claM  h»T«  been  ratoed  1B8  percent 
In  the  pMt  15  year».) 

The  Ironical  things  about  third  cl«M  mall 
U  that  thoee  who  atliwrk  It  the  meet  are 
fcmong  ihoee  who  uae  It  the  moat.  Whan  the 
nut^asinee  and  newspaper*  who  moet  loudly 
daelalia  asalnet  "Junk"  mail  embark  on  a 
«lreul&tlon  promotion  program — they  uae 
third  claM  maU.  the  rery  aame  type  of  maU 
that  their  edltorlallata  deery  aa  belnc  uaeleea 
and  an  unneceea&ry  burden  on  the  postal 
•errtce.  ^  ^ 

Third  claae  maUera.  of  courae.  are  uaed  to 
having  their  mall  deferred  but  moat  of  them 
thought  the  threat  of  burning  their  m»U 
In  Chicago  recenUy  waa  a  lltUe  ekCflMlve. 
The  Poet  Office  generoualy  returned  the  pest- 
age  on  the  delayed  maU  but.  did  not  dafr»y 
the  ezpenae  that  went  Into  the  printing 
and  preparation  of  the  material. 

Deaptle  great  Unprovemcnta  after  the  no- 
torloua  autumn  crista,  mall  probtccna  stUl 
abound.  We  reproduce.  In  part,  a  circular 
sent  out  reoenUy  (November  14)  by  St, 
Mark'a  Eplacopal  Cburch,  In  Palo  Alto, 
California: 

"Dear  Brethmn  In  Chrlat:  Last  week  I  wai 
pusBled   by   our   mall   delivery.      Aa  late  a* 
four  o'clock  I  waa   aseured  by   local   postal 
autborltiea  that  our  man  waa  Just  late  that 
(SAy_«  real  feat  when  one  considers  that  we 
are  about  the  tenth  stop  from  the  beginning 
of  the  route,  and  usually  get  our  mall  rea- 
sonably  eaj-ly   tn  the   morning   ...   A  little 
later,   a  neighborhood  turvey  revealed  that 
no  one  bad  received  any  mall  .  .  .  late  In  the 
•mlng  the  maU  authorities  grudgingly  agreed 
Ujat  something  waa  wrong.    The  carrier  was 
contacted   and  said  he  had  delivered  all  his 
mall,  but  he  hadn't  even  seen  a  church. '  On- 
ward creaked  the  machinery.    One  postal  au- 
thority told  me  the  Palo  Alto  Post  Office  was 
hiring  'anybody  we  can  get"  because  there  ts 
a  current  ruling  against  paying  regular  postal 
employee*  overtime.     One  poetal  agent  said 
he  dldnt   think   some   of    the   new   fellowB 
could     read  ...  In     the     meanwhile,     part 
of  the  mall  (the  last  half  of  the  route)  was 
discovered,  but  the  flrat  part.  Including  oiir 
own  which  can  run  as  high  as  fifty  piece* 
a  day.  U  still  missing  ...  Dp  until  the  'Great 
Mall   Call-It-What-Tou-Wlah'   we   had   been 
receiving  cards  making  reservations  for  this 
week**  men "5  luncheons  (and  for  other  parish 
functions)   .  .  .  Now  we  are  going  to  have  to 
^■a.ii  up  almost  eTerytK>dy  to  find  out  what 
(hey  might  have  said." 
And  so  It  goes. 
Or.  rather,  and  so  it  doe*  not  pt: 
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WdcoBc  Hone,  Lm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  mw  TOtx. 
m  THB  BOUSK  OF  RKPRSSKWTATIVW 

ITiurntdir.  Febniary  2.  19(7 
Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rery 
happy  to  bave  the  prlTOeje  of  aenlng 
In  the  90th  Congreas  and  I  am  thankful 


to  the  conjsOtutenU  of  the  12th  Con- 
(lessSonal  Mstrtct  for  glTlug  me  thU 
responsibility. 

We  know  a»  years  come  and  go  that 
there  are  many  changes  and  In  new 
sessions  of  Congress  there  are  many  new 
faces.  We  miss  our  colleagues  when  they 
retire— voluntarily  or  unyoluntarUy. 

There  Is  one  who  retired  voluntarily 
and  I  know  aU  Members  of  the  House  wlU 
miss  him.  He  was  so  loyal,  so  expert  In 
his  endeavors,  so  kind  and  realistic  that 
we  all  sought  his  help  and  advice. 

I  speak  of  the  one  and  only  1«)  W. 
O'Brien.  We  aU  admit  that  Washing- 
ton's loss  Is  Albany's  gain,  "the  home- 
town guy"  has  returned  to  home  base. 
We  hope  he  will  come  back  and  visit  us 
on  the  Potomac,  but  there  Is  no  place  like 
home. 

Our  best  wishes  and  love  go  to  Ko  ana 
to  his  charming  wife. 

I  place  In  the  Recoso  an  editorial  which 
one  of  my  friends  sent  to  me  from  his 
hometown: 

WsXiOOMX  Horn.  IMO 
(By  Jabn  Msguin) 
WsU.  heno.  Oble;  win.  hello.  Obte;  It's  so 
nice  to  have  you  l>»c»  where  you  belong  .  .  . 
If  you  mlMcd  yesterday's  edition  of  this 
newspaper,  which  U  unthinkable,  you  may 
not  know  that  Congreeaman  Leo  W.  O'Brien 
will  resume  hla  ]oumallBtlo  career  In  January 
with  The  Times  Union,  whose  pagn  he  graced 
tor  so  many  years  before  departing  for  Wash- 
ington.   It's  BO  obvious  It's  hardly  necessary 
to  say  It.  but  for  the  record  this  Is  good  news 
for  all  of  us,  and  everybody  around  hers  Is 
delighted. 

Leo  was  always  one  of  the  best  newspaper 
reporters  anywhere,  and  he  was  generous  In 
helping  other  reporters  who.  because  of  In- 
experience or  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  area, 
needed  a  flU-ln  on  the  details  of  some  story. 
When  I  cani«  to  Albany  permanently  In  1950. 
I  began  stringing  here  for  Business  Week, 
and  one  day  they  wanted  a  detaUed  analysis 
of  the  ton-mile,  or  weight  distance,  tax 
legislation. 

I  got  the  message  on  a  Saturday  when  no 
legislators  were  In  town,  and  the  story  had 
to  be  in  New  York  Monday.  So  I  called  Leo. 
whom  I'd  never  met.  Introduced  myself  and 
told  him  I  planned  to  talk  with  Judge  Sol 
Rubinstein  and  some  others  who  were  as- 
sociated with  the  leglaUtlon,  but  that  I 
needed  a  quick  ail-m  on  the  background  ol 
the  thing. 

it  he'd  said,  "I'm  busy.  Mac."  I  woulon  t 
have  been  surprised.  But  he  talked  for  about 
five  minutes  straight  while  I  took  notes,  and 
not  only  gave  me  excellent  factual  detail  but 
also  threw  In  some  of  the  behlnd-th»-scenes 
algnlBcance  of  the  legislation.  He  even  sug- 
gested a  tew  good  queetlons  to  ask  people 
I  had  to  Interview. 

Over  the  year*,  he  has  continued  to  be 
helpful  to  an  newspapermen,  not  only  by 
being  always  available  for  questions  but  by 
answering  the  toughest  of  them  quickly  and 
frankly.  Once  when  be  was  moderator  of  a 
meeting  In  town  and  one  speaker  said  his 
next  remarks  were  off  the  record.  1  stood  up 
and  said  I  was  a  reporter  and  I  wouldn't 
agree  to  regard  anything  said  In  a  pub:ic 
meeting  as  oB  the  record.  This  put  Leo  In  a 
kind  of  a  spot,  but  to  his  credit  he  said  Im- 
medutely.  "In  that  case,  we'U  have  to  skip 
that  subject."  He  told  me  later  he  agreed 
with  me  100  per  cent. 

If  I^o's  column  Is  as  good  as  his  record  In 
Congress,  and  rm  surs  It  wUl  b*.  than  wef* 
all  In  for  a  treat. 


tors  or  stortes.  and  I  doubt  U  any  oolumjUst— 
even  one  so  generous  as  Leo— would  ba  orssy 
enough  to  give  aw»y  good  stories  that  be 
could  use  In  his  own  column. 

Also  his  son  Bob  has  eight  lively  children, 
and  I  used  to  get  the  exclusive  release  rights 
on  their  adventures  and  escapades  and  bright 
saymgs.  I  don't  suppose  Bob  and  Pat  O'Brien 
will  continue  to  funnel  the  stuff  to  the  public 
through  me— not  when  Oramps  Is  doing  a 
column,  too.  Well,  we've  all  got  to  take  the 
bitter  with  the  sweet— and,  to  sum  up  what 
we  all  feel  about  having  Loo  O'Brien  back 
with  us.  all  I  can  say  U,  "How  sweet  It  U." 
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artrr  fir's  lost  a  oo 

But.  to  be  honeet.  I've  got  to  admit  that 

I'm  protebly  the  only  person  on  The  Tlmss- 

tlnlan  who  will  suffer  somewhat  by  Lao's 

Joining  us.    Be  wss  one  eg  my  best  contrlbu- 


BasketbaU  Hall  of  Faae— 
BaracT  Sedraa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTElN 

or   MVW   TOSK 

IN  THK  HOOa«  OF  IimPRESBIITA'nVBS 
Wednesday.  Febniory  1,  19S7 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  1  wish 
to  Include  an  editorial  wrltun  by  Mr. 
Abe  E.  Elsenstein  for  the  East  Side  News, 
which  Li  published  weekly  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  In  connection  with  the 
76th  birthday  of  Barney  Sedran.  known 
to  all  devotees  of  the  sport  of  basketball. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bjvskxtbsu.  Hai.1.  or  Pams — BAaxsT  SssasN 
(By  Aba  E.  Bsenateln) 
Memorlea  of  settlement,  high  school,  col- 
lege, and  professional  baskett>all  games  of 
yerteryears  will  come  flooding  back  to  many 
thousands  of  Individuals  everywhere  who  had 
witnessed  (hesrd  or  read)  of  the  playing  of 
that  all-Ume  top  ranking  star— Basketball  . 
Hall  of  Pame  Barney  Sedran.  On  Saturday. 
Jan   38.  he  wlU  be  78  years  young. 

The  respected  and  admired  athlete  and 
colorful  personality  of  yesteryear  and  today. 
Barney  Sedran  Is  the  But  of  the  best  of  Uttle 
men  who  routed  the  prejudice  against  small 
men  In  basketball.  He  Is  one  ol  the  many 
famous  basketball  stars  developed  on  the 
Lower  Bast  side.  At  the  age  of  flfteen.  the 
present  noted  trustee  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement Alumni  of  the  famed  world  historic 
settlement  In  America.  Sedran  already  had  a 
reputation  playing  on  the  settlement  team 
with  a  group  known  as  the  "Busy  Izzlee." 

The  DeWltt  CUnton  High  School  graduate 
(played  In  his  senior  year  on  the  baaketball 
team)  and  baaketball  captain  of  CCNY 
(played  three  varsity  year^).  Barney  Sedran. 
the  6'4"  tall,  weighing  only  116  pounds,  with 
the  cooperation  of  his  tesmmste*.  formed 
one  of  the  beet  college  quintets  of  that  day 
and  age.  City  College  met  all  comers  and 
defeated  moet  of  them.  It  was  reported  then 
that:  'Sebran  drifted  around  the  court  like 
an  anemic  ghost,  and  wss  the  sensational 
star  of  the  team  that  whipped  Yale.  Harvard. 
Prliu^ton.  Penn.  Navy.  Columbia  and  Army  " 
F'orward  Sedran  waa  shifty,  speedy,  clever  In 
feinting,  dribbling,  passing,  and  an  expert 
ahot. 

After  graduation  from  CCNT  (Class  of 
1910).  Sedran  played  for  sixteen  years  as  a 
profe«lonal  to  organised  baaketball  and 
played  on  ten  championship  teams.  In  1913. 
playing  with  the  DUca  Indians  In  the  N.Y 
SUte  League  In  a  championship  game  with 
the  Camden  team  ot  the  Ksstem  League. 
Sedran  scored  17  Held  goals  nom  IS  to  30 
feet  oat.  In  a  caged  court  without  any  back- 
boards. He  was  a  leading  scorer  or  runner 
up  In  every  league  to  which  he  played. 

The  "Maker  of  Champions,"  Barney  Sedran 
had  to  hava  enormous  talent  and  toughness 


to  mrvlvs  the  eonipetitlon  (conteet  games) 
In  those  days.  He  retired  in  1035  and  be- 
eaa»  a  tiiulesslnisl  basketball  coach  for 
twenty  years.  He  coached  the  Troy  Team: 
Tha  Klnfrton  Five:  The  Brooklyn  Jewels; 
The  Whirlwind  Team  for  Ted  Collins  m  the 
Hlppodrone:  The  Wilmington  Bombers;  The 
Cleveland  Boecnblums.  Slid  singer  Kate 
Smith's  Celdcs. 

We  Salut«  and  Congrutulate  one  of  ths 
many  genuine  genius'  of  sports  and  gentle- 
roan,  who  has  left  a  good  example  and  a 
notable  record  at  achievement  behind  him 
ss  player  and  coach — the  Basketball  Hall  «d 
Fame — Barney  Sedran— on  his  ISth  birthday. 


VietMUii  SerrkoMB  tmi  Vetera«»'  Ad 
•(1N7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   HICHICAN 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

rAiirsdav.  febniary  2,  19t7 
Mr,  WILLIAM  D,  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  President  Johnson's 
proposed  Vietnam  Servicemen  and  Vet- 
erans' Act  of  1987,  which  he  so  eHectlvely 
presented  this  week  In  a  menage  to 
Congreea, 

I  was  e<iually  enthusiastic  In  my  sup- 
port of  the  so-called  "cold  war  Ol  bUl 
of  righU"  adopted  by  the  89th  Congress. 
At  that  time,  I  advocated  that  ttie  bill 
liKlude  even  more  liberal  provisions  for 
returning  veterans  than  those  recom- 
mended by  the  administration. 

With  more  and  more  of  our  young  men 
being  drafted  to  serve  their  country  In 
this  time  of  need,  I  ftm  pleased  to  see 
that  the  President  agrees  with  me  that 
today's  veterans  are  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits  as  those  given  the  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  The 
conflict  In  Vietnam  is  obviously  no  longer 
a  cold  war.  It  is  a  very  hot  war  Indeed 
for  the  nearly  500,000  Americans  now 
serving  there. 

These  yoong  men  are  giving  up  some 
of  the  most  Important  years  of  their  lives 
In  the  service  of  their  Nation,  and  we 
certainly  owe  It  to  them  to  make  their 
transition  back  to  clvUlan  life  as  orderly 
and  effective  as  possible. 

As  a  World  War  n  veteran  who  took 
advantages  of  the  original  GI  bill  of 
rights  to  obtain  a  college  education  and 
law  degree,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  great 
benefits  that  this  program  brings  to  a 
young  man  whose  Ute  has  been  disrupted 
by  mUitary  service. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  GI  bill  program 
Is  to  hasten  the  readjustment  of  veterans 
to  civilian  life,  through  education.  Job 
training,  medical  benefits  and  financial 
aid  in  purchasing  a  home. 

On  the  basis  ol  past  experience,  follow- 
ing World  War  n  and  Korea,  every  dollar 
spent  in  these  efforts  is  returned  many 
times  over  In  the  form  of  income  tax 
payments,  since  the  Ol  bill  programs 
enable  veterans  to  further  their  educa- 
tion and  Improve  their  Job  skills,  and 
thus  earn  far  better  Incomes, 

The  President  pointed  out  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  that  some  20  percent 
of  today's  veterans  have  not  completed 


hlghschooL  Ihe«tllywpportthePrea- 
Idcnt'a  plan  to  eneouraee  these  younc 
men  to  complete  their  high,  school  educa- 
tions and  take  refresher  eounes,  U 
necessary,  so  that  they  can  enter  college. 
The  PreMdent's  program  tnchidee  other 
fair  and  sensible  liberalizations  of  bene- 
fits for  servloemen  and  veterans,  Includ- 
im  life  insurance,  pensions,  wages,  edu- 
cation expense  allowances  and  other 
fringe  benefits. 
President  Johnson  said  In  his  message: 
No  act  of  Government,  and  no  legislatlva 
ptr>po«al  can  ever  repay  the  Nation's  debt 
to  these  brave  men. 

I  oeitainly  eoncur  in  this  statement. 
But  I  believe  that  a  grateful  NaUon 
should  make  every  effort  possible  to  re- 
pay this  debt.  There  Is  no  better  way  to 
do  this  than  to  help  prepare  these  young 
men  in  every  way  lor  a  happy,  prosperous 
and  satisfying  life.  In  this  way,  we  as- 
sure the  veterans  of  yestertJay,  today  and 
tomorrow  that  we  do  recognla  their 
efforts  and  sacrifices,  and  that  we  do  ap- 
pieelate  what  they  have  done  In  defense 
of  their  Nation  and  of  freedom, 

I  Join  with  President  Johnson  in  ask- 
ing for  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation.    
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Marilyn  wOl  mdouMedly  take  her  fW  In 
her  desire  to  be  a  ktotodst  or  a  college 
professor,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
coUeagnea  in  the  House  will  loin  me  In 
congratulating  Marilyn  on  her  achieve- 
ment and  wishing  her  the  best  of  luck  in 
her  future  endeavors. 


Tribatt  to  Retfant  SecretuT  of  CoanMTce, 
Hoo.  Joha  T.  Coaaor 


Wt*twoo4  Stadeat  Wmt  Hoaeri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  sfxw  jxasrv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEP  RESENT  ATI  VES 

ThttTsdttV.  Febrvarv  2,  IW7 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  when  we  read  of  the  activities  of 
today's  youth,  as  cited  in  the  news- 
papers, magazines  and  other  press  media, 
they  are  accounts  of  Juvenile  deUd- 
quency,  drug  addiction,  USD  parties,  and 
the  like.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the  ac- 
compllshmenu  of  one  of  my  constituents. 
Miss  Marilyn  Maxlne  Richmond,  a 
senior  at  Westwood  High  School,  In 
Westwood,  N.J.,  and  a  student  who  has 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
In  her  studies  and  In  her  extracurricular 
activities.  Marilyn  has  taken  part  In  a 
National  Science  Talent  Search  aimed  at 
discovering  high  school  seniors  who  have 
the  poUntlal  to  become  the  research 
scientists  of  the  future.  She  has 
achieved,  for  her  "Study  of  Three  Muta- 
tions in  the  Mouse  Which  Produce  Dis- 
proportionate Dwarfism. "  placement  In 
the  honors  group  of  the  search,  which 
is  earned  by  orJy  10  percent  of  those  who 
enter  and  Is  considered  as  evidence  of 
science  ability  and  Interest  which  can  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  colleges  and 
universities  In  admissions  and  In  the 
granUng  of  scholarships. 

Marilyn,  in  her  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
does  not  restrict  herself  to  school  work 
alone,  but  takes  advantage  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities  available  to  her 
through  her  school  and  her  community. 
She  belongs  to  the  Westwood  High 
School  Science  and  Mathematics  Clubs 
and  is  a  Girl  Scout.  She  has  also  entered 
projects  In  Westwood's  local  science  fair. 
The  recognition  that  the  National 
Science  Talent  Search  has  granted  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MAMTZ.Alf9 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESKNTAllvlfa 

ThuTsdav.  February  2,  IM7 
Mr.  GAKMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  past  3  years  have  been  hectic 
and  at  times  frustrating  for  my  commit- 
tee and  the  maritime  industry,  Uiey  have 
also  been  gratifying  and  rewarding  ones 
because  of  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
talented  people  like  John  T.  Coimor,  who 
has  lust  retired  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

1  personally  felt  keen  disappointment 
and  regret  at  the  news  of  his  departure, 
and  would  Uke  to  voice  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  this  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. 

John  Connor's  extensive  knowledge, 
skill  and  know-how  were  combined  in  a 
unique  blend  of  leadership,  which 
steered  America's  commerce  through  two 
trying  but  out-slondingly  successful  years. 
No  one  regrets  his  departure  more  than 
I.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I 
have  worked  clo-sely  with  Mr.  Connor;  to- 
gether, we  havo  wrestled  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  the  troubled  maritime 
Industry,  and  I  have  been  impressed  with 
hla  vast  knowledge  and  ability  to  trader- 
stand  and  his  eagerness  to  help. 

These  keen  powers  ol  perception  are 
especially  important  now.  when  Amer- 
ica's ailing  merchant  marine  faces  such 
critical  times.  Although  I  am  reluctant 
to  see  him  go,  I  want  -to  wish  Mr  Ctonnor 
the  best  of  success  in  his  new  endeavors. 
As  to  the  new  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Alexander  B.  Trowbridge.  I  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  appointment  and 
extend  to  him  my  personal  wishes  for 
a  bi-illiant  career.  I  understand  that  our 
new  Secretary  is  only  37.  and  I  think  this 
is  In  Itself  indicative  of  great  talent  and 
ability.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  past  experi- 
ence as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Domestic  and  International  Busi- 
ness will  no  doubt  be  Invaluable  to  him 
in  his  new  important  poet. 

1  earnestly  hope  that  the  new  Secre- 
tary will — like  Mr.  Connor — develop  an 
Interest  in  and  understanding  of  our 
maritime  industry,  which  plays  such  a 
vital  role  in  our  Nation's  commerce. 

Toward  this  end.  I  pledge  close  co- 
operation of  my  committee  which  will 
avail  Itself  of  every  opportunity  to  make 
Mr.  Trowbridge's  task  an  easier  one.  As 
for  myself.  I  will  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  work  cloeely  and  harmo- 
nlooEly  with  Mr.  Trowbridge,  as  we  work 
together  toward  the  eommon  goal  of 
stimulating  and  expanOtng  America's 
vitAl  business  of  commerce. 
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Kctr  (Hilar  SUM  iMr  Ktim 
•f  Caivw  Scuc 

EXTBN3ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  J.  BURKE 

or  ri/OUD* 
Dl  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPBKSDTTATIVBS 

Wednetiar.  February  1.  %»S7 
Mr  BURKE  Ol  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  would  like  to  brln«  to  my  coIleaguM' 
attention  an  editorial  written  by  Mr. 
WUUam  A.  Mullen,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun  Sentinel,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  January  M.  1M7,  l«»ue  of 
this  excellent  newspaper. 

The  editorial  poignantly  aasesaea  the 
Ills  of  our  present  system  ol  higher  edu- 
cation. Using  the  current  situation  that 
now  exists  with  the  California  Board  of 
Regents  as  a  base.  Mr.  Mullen  In  easenoe 
asks  the  question:  Do  our  young  people 
go  to  college  to  educate— or  to  be  edu- 
cated? He  seems  to  further  ask.  Will 
the  time-honored  role  of  the  educator  be 
subjugated  to  the  rule  of  the  ultrallb- 
etal  mob  or  will  we  "retiim  to  a  sense  ol 
nonoalcy  on  the  major  campuses  around 
the  country?"  . 

It  would  be  wen  If  we  aU  took  serious 
note  of  Mr.  Mullen's  remarks  and  reded- 
Icated  our«lvea  to  the  tenet  that  hl^r 
education  In  our  country  is  Intended  pri- 
marily for  the  gaining  of  knowledge  so 
that  the  student  wUl  be  a  credit  to  him- 
self, his  family,  his  community,  and  his 
country. 
The  editorial  foIlQWs: 
irrom  tti»  Sun-aeMlnil.  J»ii.  it,  1»«I1 
Ksu  Onrim  8Horou>  Hmlt  RSTtrnw  or  Camtos 
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TJM  UnlvsKty  of  caiuoTOia.  its  ou««<i 
prvklsnt.  Dr.  OUrt  K«t.  aivil  new  Oor.  Bon- 
aid  BMC&n  ««  »  conUnent  kv%j  IKm  Flor- 
ida, mit  w»  ti«c»  In  Um  Sui»hlM  8«*t«  will 
fwl  tba  tlwnkj  baSUr  t»»ln«  ^'^V  <»  «» 
Psclflo  Oo««t. 

Tim  wul  b«  tue  ea«.  for  tl»«  gauntlet  h«« 
bwn  Uirown  befot»  the  Uberal  ocrnmajmy. 
sai  there  l«  no  reMon  to  douM  thai  thr  I««- 
wlnae™  ther  •ympathliera  and  the  pro-Oom- 
miSlst.  WUl  not  take  th.  chauenge  lying 

*Out  of  the  pttohed  UatOe  la  Ukely  to  come 
the  direction  of  higher  education  In  thla  ege 
tt  nui  that  tndloatee  a  turn  from  ultra-UD- 
erallam  toward  more  traditional  American 
moderation.   —   reflected   In  the   Hovember 

"^^flrlng  of  Dr.  KMT  by  th.  Oall/oml. 
board  of  rtgenU  U  made  to  stick,  the  grow- 
ing campue  moTsment  toward  coneerratlBn 
wlU  have  been  given  eome  eubetance.  B. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  nt>et«H  win  at  Berke- 
ley. WTlU  OO  any  ptoapect.  of  returning  to  a 
«.nM  of  normeley  and  practicality  on  any  of 
the  major  oampuaae  around  the  counOr. 

No  matter  what  the  outcome,  the  Unlrer- 
rtty  of  CaUfomla  will  continue  In  being:  the 
conflict  u  not  one  of  a  mundane  nature,  it 
U  a  battle  of  eymbollam  That  U  demon- 
•ttated  by  the  direct  attacU  upon  Ooi.  Rea- 
lan  and  by  the  Ubeial  community  arUlng  In 
unlMn  to  the  defense  of  Dr.  Kerr,  mating 
hun.  at  the  eame  time,  a  martyr  for  their 

"*T?le  the  action  of  former  Oor.  gdmund 
O  (P»t)  Brown,  whom  Beagan  defeated,  ee 
an  example.  Commenting  on  the  Ken  dls- 
mleeal,  Brown  said: 

■The  reacUonanea  of  the  Slate  at  OaM- 
fomla  are  really  taking  orer.  Ifs  Juat  »o» 
bad  .  .  .  too  bad." 


His  reaction  may  leave  a  dark  ptctore  with 
thoee  who  forget  <1)  that  Dr.  Kerr-a  admln- 
Utratlon  uterally  accepted  a  etate  of  anarchy 
on  the  Berkeley  campua  when  the  Manlsta. 
the  falsely  named  "Free  Speech  Morement. 
and  the  Filth jr  Speech  Movement  oauaed  note 
and  disrupted  campua  order.  (3)  that  he, 
former  Oov.  Brown.  taUed  to  cope  with  the 
altuaUon  ellectlTely.  and  (»)  that  the  dla- 
muaal  of  Dr.  Kerr  la  In  keeping  with  the 
mandate  of  the  majorltj  of  CaUfomla  voters. 
To  support  the  last-mentioned  Item,  It  will 
be  remembered  that  California  voters  elected 
Dr.  Mai  Kallerty.  a  conservative,  aa  s»te 
•upenntendent  ot  pubUc  Inetructlon  knowing 
hl»  poaiuon  and  hl«  determlnaUon  to  reatore 
some  eense  of  reality  to  the  echool  eyetem 
there  that  CaUfomlans  elected  Mr.  Reagan 
aa  governor  fuUy  awaia  that  be  wia  not 
happy  with  conditions  at  Berkeley,  and  that 
Mr  Brown  U  hlmaeU  a  rejected  poUtlclan 
after  two  terms  ot  Uberallam,  Ucenee  and  per- 
mlMriveneee  that  tolerated  condlUons  leading 
to  the  ferment  at  Berkeley. 

These  he  dlsmlssee  In  dark  terms  of  re- 
actionaries taking  over."  when.  In  fact,  the 
will  of  the  majority  la  being  Implemented. 
Also  elgnlOcant  Is  the  concerted  attack 
upon  Oov.  Reagan  In  the  wake  of  the  Kerr 
illBiiilwwl  The  vote  ajnong  the  regenu  was 
14  to  8.  among  34  regenta.  with  Dr.  Kerr 
ahetaliUng  and  Dr.  Baflerty  abaent. 

Oov.  Beagan  was  merely  one  vote  among 
the  niajonty.  but  the  Uberals  have  seroed 
m  on  mm  over  the  Kerr  affair  becauae  he 
become*  a  threat  to  the  entire  cause  11  he  Is 
not  destroyed  forthwith. 

That  Is  why  the  Berkeley  aBmlr  wUl  have 
Its  Impact  far  beyond  the  borders  o<  CaU- 
fomla. Across  the  nation  the  academic  com- 
munity has  arteen  to  Dr.  Kerr'i  defense 
because  he  is  a  lymbol  ot  their  movement. 
whUe  Oov.  Reagan  automaUcaUy  U  their 
adversary.  It  becomea  a  national  Issue 
because  If  the  tiring  at  Dr.  Kerr  prevaUa, 
there  may  be  more  tendency  on  the  part 
of  regents  to  restore  dladpune  to  the  campua 
and  to  curb  the  recruiting  activities  of  the 
ultra-UbenJs  and  pro-Hed«  thereon. 

conversely.  U  the  liberal  clique  prevails, 
opposition  to  unbridled  academic  free  wheel- 
ing wiu  be  virtually  eliminated  through 
reluctance  ot  regents  and  pubUc  oaidala  to 
taoe  the  ferocity  of  the  foUowecs  ot  the 
cause  creating  a  campus  autonomy  ot  the 
type  that  has  kept  numerous  Latin  American 
nations  In  a  turmoil. 

Gov.  Reagan  and  the  regents  voting  to 
dismiss  Dr.  Kerr  undoubtedly  were  aware  ot 
the  calculated  risks.  For  the  good  of  higher 
education  It  Is  hoped  they  will  persevere  and 
revelM  the  ultra-UberaMsm  that  has  btir- 
geoned  on  too  many  campuses  tor  too  many 
yean  In  the  disguise  of  academic  freedom. 
WiLUax  A.  Mmxni. 


Fo«tprial>  of  Some  ia  WasUMtea 
Last  a  Loaf  TiM 


EaCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 


or    NVW    TOSK 

IM  THE  KOUSZ  OF  RgPRBSENTATIVIS 

rhttrsdav.  /aniutry  it,  liST 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  eulo- 
glea  have  been  offered  In  the  memory  of 
our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Fogarty.  whose  untimely  death  on 
Jamtary  10  removed  from  our  midst  a 
dedicated  puUic  servant. 

No  tribute  better  expresses  the  true 
Uaage  of  John  Fogarty  and  his  life's 
work  than  a  column  written  by  our  dl»- 


ttngulshed  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Leo  W.  O'Brien,  entitled  "Foot- 
pflnts  of  Some  In  Waehlngton  I«st  a 
Long  Time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  have  the  privilege  of  reading  Con- 
gressman O'Brien's  tribute  to  »*r.  Fo- 
garty, I  Include  his  remarks  at  this  point 

In  the  Rxcow) :  

FootraiNTS  or  SoMX  ik  WasHDvotoif  Last  a 
Long  Timb 
(By  Leo  W.  O^Brlen) 
The  swift  disappearance  of  tootprlnta  left 
by  a  man  who  dies  or  leavea  public  office 
la  a  tragic   but   understandable   thing.      It 
ehould  teach  all  of  us  a  lesson  In  humility. 
Those  who  sweU  up  under  the  false  adula- 
tion which  goes  with  ofllce  or  who  believe 
they  have  become  Indlspenslble  to  s  position 
or  a  cause  must  be  very  blind  to  what  went 
before. 

How  quickly,  when  a  man  leavee  office,  or 
a  high  managerial  position  or  an  Important 
university  chair,  his  replacement  moves  In. 
But    there    are    exceptions,    though    few. 
Some  leave  footprints  so  deep  and  unique 
that  they  resist  for  a  long  time  human  for- 
getfulnea  and  the  careless  steps  o(  thoee 
who  waU  the  sands  where  the  footprlnU  He. 
KsxN   soaaow   motsb 
My  nostalgU  on  Jan.   10.  when  I  missed 
the  nrst  opening  of  s  new  Congress  In  nearly 
a  decade  and  a  half,  was  sharpened  Into  keen 
eorrow  by  the  sudden  death  of  an  old  col- 
league and  friend. 

Just  two  hours  before  members  of  the  »Oth 
Congrees  took  their  collective  oath  of  oOce, 
Rep.  John  Fogarty  of  Rhode  IsUnd  colUpeed 
and  died  at  his  desk.  But  government  can't 
•Und  BtUl  for  Individuals  or  tragedies  and 
the  congress,  already  one  short  ot  full  House 
membership,  was  born,  adjourning  lOon  after 
out  of  respect  to  John  Fogarty. 

Congressmen  often  have  two  Images,  one 
in  Washington  snd  one  st  home.  The  form- 
er Is  the  true  Image.  Its  forged  by  the 
honest  evaluation  o«  a  man  by  thoee  who 
know  whether  or  not  he  a  good  congressman 
and  not  distorted  by  the  back-home  Image 
which  often  la  ccmposod  of  shoddy  gimmicks, 
speeches  and  news  releasss. 

John  Fogarty  had  the  good  Washington 
Imsge,  but  I  sm  sadly  swsrs  thst  most  of 
the  readera  ct  thla  column  are  untamlUar 
with  the  nams. 

Thsy  know  about  the  Dlrkseits  and  the 
Fords,  the  Mansflelds  and  the  MoCormacka. 
the  FulbrtghU  and  ths  Ksnnsdys,  but 
Fogarty— who  wss  he! 

He  wss  once  a  hrtcklayer,  without  the 
usual  degreee.  except  for  the  string  of  hon- 
orary ones  given  him  by  colleges  which  knew 
of  his  great  work. 

A  SAVACX  nCRTTS 

Who  was  John  Fogarty! 
MIllloT^A  of  persons  In  our  land,  unfamiliar 
with  the  name,  are  alive  today  because  he 
fought  savagely  and  relentlessly,  even  against 
Presidents,  to  win  adequate  funds  tor  the 
wsis  sgalnst  heart  disease  (his, killer),  can- 
cer, tuberculosU  snd  other  scourges  of  hu- 
manity. 

We  In  Congress  knew  ot  his  greatnees.  but 
we  were  not  alone.  There  was  grief  In  the 
health  research  centers.  In  hospitals  and  In 
medical  coUeges.  They  hsd  lost  mors  than 
s  friend.    TTwy  lost  a  champion. 

Another  wUl  arise.  I'm  sure,  mit  It  will 
take  time,  much  time.  The  tide  wlU  roU  In 
and  out  many  Umee  on  the  beaches  of  na- 
Uonal  health  before  the  tooutepe  of  John 
Fogarty  are  erased. 

This  somewhat  ssntlmental  piece  could  be 
called    "HplUph   of   An   Kx-Bricklayw."    I 
prefer  a  title  already  used: 
"Bequlem  for  a  Heavyweight," 
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or  wrw 
Df  THE  HOU8B  OF  RgPRBSaNTA  1 1  ¥  to 

Thurtdag.  February  2, 1»67 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  criticism  of  the  Job  Corps 
since  this  agency  was  set  up  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  «9th  Congress  in  1665.  It 
Is  however,  much  easier  to  view  with 
alarm  than  it  is  to  point  with  pride  and, 
also,  it  makes  much  more  interesting 
reading.  Thus,  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
Ignore  the  greater  good  for  the  lesser 
evil.  During  the  recent  adjournment,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  a  very  bal- 


yntths  spead  half  their  time  working  and 
half  studying  basic  Kngllsh  and  math  with 
an  edueattonal  staff  ot  four. 

The  Catoctla  Onter  is  not  unlqusly  pro- 
ductive, but  "*"'■'■  expreae  great  pnde  at 
Its  sccompU&faroents.  Job  Corpe  spokesmen 
estlmste  that  roughly  »30  mUllon  worth  of 
eonscrvaUon  work  hss  been  completed  at 
the  88  centers  operated  under  the  prograas 
since  Its  Inception  In  1906. 


responsible  and  tMt  wishing  to  be  a  dem- 
agog, replies  to  the  constituents  demand- 
ing a  major  (lash  In  Federal  spending? 


Pailaan  far  Prafrtai 


Ob  CaitiBC  tkc  Bod(ct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 


Of  THS  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSBNTATIVBS 
rhtirsdov,  Febnam  2,  ISS7 

Mr.  ICOeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sacramento 
County  In  general  and  Del  Paso  Heights 
in  particular  are  currently  better  places 
to  live  for  many  previously  discouraged 
citizens  because  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  the  untiring  dedication  of 
Mrs.  Loui5  Brown,  and  the  Good  Neigh- 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALOIE 

or  cuirouaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  2,  1967 

.  Mr.  WAUME.    Mr.  Speaker,  aa  ft  reU-     

anced  Bccoiint  of  the  work  done  by  Job    tlvely  new  Member  of  COn^rwa.  I  have     bore  Club  of  Del  Paso  Heights 
corpsmen  in  the  Catoctin  Mountain*  of     ^^en  deluded  with  proper  oommunlca-  "         "  '      -  *"     " 

tlons  from  my  conatituenta  urging  that 

the  budget  be  cut  hi  a  material  way. 

Perhapfi  the  questions  I  am  asking  will 

seem  naive  to  my  more  experienced  and 

learned  colleagues,  but  I  am  confused  in 

seeking  to  find  a  proper  answer  to  their 

suggestions. 
I  note  that  $76  billion  is  budgeted  for 

national  defense.    Are  there  many  of  my 


western  MaryUnd.  The  story  in  ques- 
tion was  by  Miss  Katharine  Qresham  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  was  published 
on  December  15.  1966.  The  world  of 
Journalism  needs  more  writers  like  Miss 
Gresham  who  report  the  facts  as  they 
see  them  even  at  the  cost  ol  a  sensational 
story.  I  urge  all  Members  to  read  this 
story  and  under  unanimous  consent  to 


have  It  included  In  the  Rccou  at  this     colleagues  that  believe  significant  cuts 

point: 

IProm  tbe  Washington  Post.  Dtc.  15.  19MI 

Ottt    HUNDSn    AND    FtVm    Jos    COWSMKM    lU- 

rtrsaiSH  Pauc  im  Catoctin  Mountains 

(By  Katherinc  Gresbam) 
Job  Corpsmen  at  the  Cstoctln  Conserva- 
tloo  Center,  situated  wltmn  a  mile  ot  Camp 
Dkvld  in  western  Maryland,  completed  con- 
servaUon  work  during  1966  valued  by  Na- 
tional Park  Service  olBclala  at  over  a2&0.000. 
During  tbe  year  tbe  106  youtbs  at  tbe  Cen- 
ter, wbo  range  from  16  througb  30  jean  in 
age.  btillt  roads  and  facUlUca  for  a  M>-alte 
camping  area  In  tbe  6000-acre  Catoctin 
Mountain  Park  and  began  work  on  anotbcr 
&0-Blte  picnic  area  vhlcb  will  open  tbls 
kprlng.  according  to  the  Center's  director. 
Jack  Wheat. 

Some  300  picnic  table*  aa  weU  as  numerous 
itone  fire  places  were  constructed  for  these 
altes.  The  youths  have  also  cleared  and  re- 
constructed an  estimated  20  miles  of  park 
traiu. 

Corpsmen  have  dug  ditches  In  the  Park's 
Btony  terrain  to  bury  electric  power  lines. 
To  date  about  a  mile  of  lines  have  been  bur- 
led. Work  will  continue  on  the  electrical 
lines  and  begin  on  telephone  lines  during 
the  sprmg. 

In  the  Center's  sign  shop  more  than  BOO 
Inlorrnatlon  slgna  have  been  produced  for 
the  Catoctin  Park.  AuUetam  National  Bat- 
tlefield and  numerous  ptu-ks  In  the  NaUonal 
Capital  area. 

Two  large  sandboxes  were  built  for  chil- 
dren at  migrant  workers'  camps  in  the  nearby 
clUes  of  Thurmont  and  Frederick.  Aaslst- 
ance  has  also  been  given  Thurmont  In  clear- 
Ing  and  developing  a  IT-acre  city  park. 

This  spring  the  Corpsmen  will  begin  clear- 
ing some  30  overgrown  acres  on  Little  Round 
Top.  the  south  end  of  the  Union  line  at 
Gettysburg  National  Park,  which  la  located 
25  miles  from  the  Center.  They  will  alao 
take  down  wire  fencea  at  Gettysburg  and 
replace  them  with  chestnut  rail  fences. 

The  Center,  which  In  Pebniary.  I965.  was 
the  arst  Job  Corps  ConserraUon  project 
opened  In  the  country,  Is  <q}erated  by  the 
NaUonal  Park  Service  and  financed  by  an- 
nual Federal  grants  of  about  tflOO.OOO.    Tbe 


can  be  made  in  this  portion  of  our  pro- 
poaed  expenditures? 

Fourteen  billion  dollars  is  needed  to 
meet  the  interest  on  our  public  debt  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  economies  there. 
Some  $6.7  billion  Is  assigned  to  vet- 
erans programs.  Our.  present  level  (rf 
ser\'lce  to  the  veteran  is  too  low,  and  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  find  much  to  slash 
thera. 

There  Is  $3.2  btlUon  set  aside  for  agri- 
cultural programs  and  subsidies.  Per- 
haps we  can  cut  here  but  I  suspect  there 
are  not  enough  votes  to  cut  more  than  a 
token  amount.  If  any. 

The  space  program  proposes  an  ex- 
penditure of  «5.3  billion.  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  for  economies  In  this  area 
but  I  doubt  that  many  citizens  would 
want  to  see  a  major  reduction  In  that 
national  effort. 

Some  $2  billion  will  be  spent  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  If 
we  cut  this  program,  the  local  property 
tax  will  have  to  pick  up  the  price  tag  and 
I  think  that  is  undesirable. 

We  could  eliminate  the  entire  poverty 
program,  though  I  personally  would  be- 
lieve that  action  to  be  unwise.  Even  If 
we  a'ere  to  be  so  shortsighted  as  to  dis- 
continue this  valuable  assistance  to  our 
belMLguered  cities,  we  would  only  reduce 
the  entire  budget  by  $19  billion,  hardly 
a  sufficient  amount  to  balance  it. 

I  have  covered  about  90  percent  of  the 
budget  In  the  above  items.  The  remain- 
ing portion  deals  with  Items  such  as  pro- 
grams to  control  pollution,  prevent  floods. 
reclaim  unusable  lands:  or  public  health 
research  Into  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
strokes — or  the  new  program  deslgiwd 
to  combat  crime.  None  of  these  areas 
seem  too  fruitful  as  services  that  should 
be  discontinued. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  an- 
swer that  a  Qcv  Member  seeking  to  be 


An  article  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  of 
January  «.  1067,  by  Miss  Brenda  Banks 
outlines   the   positive   effect   the   Good    . 
Neighbor  Child  Care  Center  has  had  on 
the  citizens  of  Del  Paso  Heights. 

The  article  follows: 
[From    the    Sacramento    (Calif.)    Bee.    Jan. 
a.  1067] 
GOOD  NETEHvoa  CxNTn  Omaa  a  VAbb 
V»airrT   or   OproanTNirr 
(By  Brerida  Banks) 
The  Good  Neighbor  Child  Oare  Center  In 
Del  Paso  Heights  Is  not  Just  a.  child  care 
center.     It  Is  a  school  for  aduIU.  a  doct<H-'s 
ofllce.  a  counseling  service  and  a  source  of 
hope  for  many  In  the  area  who  bad  begun  to 
shrug  at  life. 

Mt  Louis  Brown,  a  former  Loutelana 
school  teacher,  became  interested  in  eatab- 
liahlng  such  a  program  through  her  aflUla- 
tlos  with  the  Good  Neighbors  Club  of  Del 
Paao  Heights,  an  organization  formed  In 
1947.  The  women  in  tbe  group  began,  on  a 
much  smaller  seaJ*.  the  work  Mrs.  Brown 
is  carrying  on  today. 

In  the  latter  part  of  ia64.  she  heard  about 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  She  brought 
It  to  the  attenUon  of  the  club  and  waa  en- 
couraged to  explore  the  posslbUlUea.  After 
•one  research.  Ura.  Browa  drew  up  a  pro- 
posal for  a  child  carr  center  which  would 
accommodate  up  to  30  children. 

With  funds  provided  by  tbe  act  and  with 
money  accumulated  by  the  dub,  tbe  center 
was  Initiated. 

The  program  now  Includes  two  cent«rs  In 
Del  PajEo  Heights,  with  Mrs.  Brown  in  charge 
of  t>oth.  rts  workers  and  supporters  are  able 
to  serve  a  total  of  100  children  from  the  area. 
When  caring  for  an  underprivileged  child. 
Mrs.  Brown  and  the  teachers  In  the  program 
have  discovered  their  services  must  include 
the  parents  as  weU  as  the  child.  Thle  is 
one  of  the  chief  differences  between  the  Good 
Neighbors'  facUlty  and  those  of  higher  m- 
come  neighborhoods. 

With  the  aid  of  the  center.  low-Income 
mothers  can  at  last  free  tbenuetves  of  a  sad 
and  ironical  bind:  By  staying  home  wltb 
their  chUdren,  mothers  were  In  a  sens*  de- 
priving them  of  many  of  the  things  they 
needed.  Unable  to  search  for  Job«.  they  had 
to  watch  many  a  gloomy  birthday  anni- 
versary go  by.  Mow,  their  worries  about 
baby-sitting  fees  are  finished. 

The  center  offers  lu  services  free  of  charge. 
Jobless  parenu  in  the  area  could  not  afford 
&  rvgular  Bitter,  much  less  the  average  170 
per  month  charged  by  nurseries. 

"There  were  times  when  I  was  the  sole 
support  of  my  family."  oob-  mother  eom- 
menu.     "I  woolrf  pay  f«r  a  slttw  but  suil 
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«»  »v<r  lur.  my  chUd  mm  brtng  w.U  tak.n 

°*p«r  ItiUi  motlier.  tlM  <1»J  wrrtM  Mcom- 
pu.l,«  thing.  I  UKJnt  h».e  Urn.  to  W»ch 
my  cmld,  Uke  t»t>l»  m»nD»r«  »n<J  g«ttln( 
along  w«U  with  the  other  children  " 

One  example  of  how  the  center  gl»ee  par- 
ent* .  new  n»rt  u  eipre-ea  b,  •;noth.r 
mother:  ~H  haa  «iabled  IM  to  ftnb>h  high 
acbool  and  I  hope  to  continue  to  college  .  .. 
I  dont  know  what  I  would  ha»e  done  had 
It  not  been  for  the  child  car.  center.  ■ 

The  Oood  Nelghboni-  organization.  In  Its 
complete  InTOlvement  with  the  children  and 
STlr  parent..  r«emM«i  Head  8^^,  "^ 
In  fact  a  kind  of  cootlnuaUon  of  that  pro- 
gnun  which  u  In  operauon  during  the  .um- 
mer  months.  ,.^»_ 

The  children,  aged  3  to  8  yuira.  leem 
cnidal  KKlal  le.K>D.  »uch  a.  how  to  bundle 
their  emotion.  They  are  '■'"«'"J2|, '° '" 
world  Of  Klence  and  the  world  outrtde  their 

"^e'ldrnpe  to  the  bakery  or  »«  "°  ";■  «° 
them.  tMclnaUng  Mtperleno...  To  the  older 
chUdren.  the  all-Important  um  o<  the  tele- 
Dbone  11  taught  along  with  other  tai*.  which 
?^e  more  Sally  tJ  the  financially  «cur. 
children  (ualng  rmilou.  pleoai  of  .llverware, 
pencil.,  crayon.). 

Alao  avallahle  at  the  center  are  a  pey- 
chologl.t.  a  doctor  and  a  norK!.  »«r..  ^cntrn 
and  The  teachen  on  the  ataH  have  noticed 
definite  change.  In  .om.  o«  the  chUtteen  who 
enrolled  with  dlatlnct  emotlooal  problem.. 

NaturaUy,  th«e  ienrtce.  are  prlaed  by  fam- 
lUea  in  the  are*,  and  the  long  waiting  lUt 
ksaw  growing.  Becauee  of  the  center',  yet 
uStid  capacity,  parent.  ma.t  meet  quail- 
flcaUon.  before  their  children  may  be  en- 
rolled Th*y  mu«  haie  an  Income  of  nm 
per  month  or  K«..  They  mu«  be  employ«l. 
laeklng  employment  or  attending  Khool. 

The  Miter  offer.  aduJt  wJucaUon  couraee 
once  a  week  which  parent,  are  required  to 
attend. 

■TUeae  children  aU  come  to  u»  with  proo- 
lenia  aoelal  or  emoUonaJ  and  «meUmee 
both"  Mie-  Brown  ofleie  in  explanation. 
-Dnlea.  the  parenu  undetmtand  the  program, 
underatand  more  about  theenMi™.  they 
eant  continue  the  program  In  their  homee. 


House  on  this  same  subject  during  the 
(dosing  tlays  of  the  8»th  Congress.  It  Is 
my  Intent,  on<:e  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  Is  reorganized,  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  and  En- 
forcement Agencies  will  hold  hearings 
on  standards  programs  and  their  effect 
on  small  business. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Turner  has  made  an 
exceUent  analysis  of  the  problems  In- 
herent in  standards  making  and  the  ways 
in  which  present  programs  fall  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  interest.  I  am  sure  that 
this  being  a  matter  of  broad  slgniflcance 
his  remarlts  wUl  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  therefore  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Rgco»D  the  text 
of  Mr.  Turner's  address: 


(e)  The  high  likelihood  that  denial  of  the 
Kal  of  approval  would  Impoee  upon  a  man- 
ufacturer a  »rlou.  competitive  diudvantage 
In  the  advertising  and  other  promotion  of  hi. 


CONBCMnt  PaoTkcnow  ax  FaivaTk  Joort 

Action 


AltoracT  Gewtal  n  Oarft  of  A*  A»ti- 
mst  KTis»o%  "CoMoMf  Pt»«*cBo«  fcr 
PiiTale  Joirt  Aetica" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  MNCELL 

or  MjcHioaK 
IN  THE  H003B  OF  BKPBBaDTTATIVra 

ThuTtdav,  Februam  2,  1967 
Mr  DtNaSM"-  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 2«  of  this  year.  Donald  f.  Turner 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  AnUtrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  deUvered  an  addrets  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  anUtrust  law 
Mctlon  of  the  New  York  SUte  Bar  As- 
soclaUon  in  New  York  City.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  his  remarks  was  the  "in- 
adequacle*  of  private  Joint  action  as  a 
device  for  protecting  consumers."  Mr. 
Turner  commented  on  the  broad  aspects 
of  both  voluntary  and  mandatory  stand- 
ards programs  and  cited  specific  ex- 
amples to  Ulustrate  the  InadeQuaciea 
which  he  considers  present  in  terms  of 
protecting  the  public  totere*. 
As  I  announced  in  my  remarks  to  the 


My  alignment  today  1.  to  comment  on 
the  inadequaelea  of  private  Joint  action  aa 
a  device  for  protecting  oonaumera.  Too  have 
no  doubt  expected  that  In  panlng  I  would 
eiprea.  »Dme  view,  on  the  M>Utru.l  danger. 
In  private  Joint  action  of  thl.  kind.  I  .hall 
of  coUTM  do  »o.  However.  whUe  there  1.  a 
cloee  ctjrrelatlon  between  the  madequaclee 
of  private  group  action  and  the  antitrust 
rlaks,  abwnce  of  antitrust  rlak.  tloee  not 
Deceisarlly  mean  that  private  Joint  action 
adequately  Mrve.  the  public  Interest.  I  feel 
It  neoe»*ry.  therefore,  to  go  somewhat  be- 
yond purely  antltniet  oonslderaUona. 

t  can  conveniently  begin  the  dl^niaslon 
with  an  analysis  of  the  Radiant  Bumert  caae. 
which,  though  raising  only  one  oompara- 
tlvely  easy  antitrust  IMue.  could  weU  have 
ralMd  a  good  many  more.  .  .  .  The  plaintiff 
sued  the  American  Oaa  Aasoclatlon  and  aa- 
sorted  members.  Including  both  gas  dlatilb- 
utora  and  manufacturer,  of  ga.  equipment 
and  appliances.  The  plaintiff  charged  an  un- 
lawful comblnaUon  to  exclude  from  the  mar- 
ket ga.  appliancee  not  receiving  a  seal  of  ap- 
proval from  AOA-s  testing  laboratories. 
AOA'i  testing  labocatorle*.  according  to  the 
complaint,  purported  to  test  the  utility,  dor- 
ablUty  and  aafety  of  gaa  bumera  and  other 
equipment.  Tet.  It  waa  aawrted  ADA  ap- 
proval wa.  not  b«Md  on  "valid,  unvarying, 
objective  standard."  and  tiiat  AOA  could  and 
did  make  determlnatlona  arbitrarily  and  ca- 
priciously as  to  whether  a  given  ga.  appliance 
had  paMed  Its  test..  PlalnUS  alleged  that  lu 
own  gas  burners,  denied  the  seal  of  approval, 
were  more  safe  and  more  efficient,  and  at 
leaat  a*  durable,  a*  burners  which  the  AOA 

hadapfiroved 

Aa  you  now,  the  District  Court  dlamlued 
plaintiff',  complaint  tor  failure  to  state  a 
claim  upon  which  relief  could  be  granted: 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  afllrmed.  .  .  .  The 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  reversed  In  a 
per  curiam  opinion,  holding  that  the  collec- 
tive refusal  to  supply  gas  for  um  in  plaln- 
tlB'a  burner,  fell  Uito  the  category  of  ra- 
.tralnU  that  are  unlawful  In  and  of  them- 
Klvea.  and  that  plamtllt  need  eeublUb  only 
hi.  Injury  In  order  to  recover. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  plaintiff  was 
allegedly  excluded  from  the  market  by  a  col- 
l^ctiye  refuaal  to  deal.  Radiant  Bumrrt 
ralaed  no  novel  antltruat  polnu.  But  .up- 
pose  that  there  had  been  no  allegation  of  a 
coUecUve  refusal  to  deal  on  the  part  of  the 
ga.  distributor  member,  of  the  AOA,  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  Mrlou.  antitrust 
problema  would  have  remained.  FaUure  to 
obtain  AOA'.  xai  of  approval  would  tend 
to  exclude  a  manufacturer^  product  from 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  tiie  market  for 
the  followmg  reaaons: 

(a)  The  existence  of  municipal  and  other 
ordlnancea  prohibiting  th*  um  of  non- 
approved  equipment  within  the  limit,  of 
their  Juiiadlctlons: 

(b|  The  high  ukeUhood  ot  Individual  re- 
fusals by  AOA-.  ga.  dlrtrtbutora  to  supiMy 
ga.  for  UM  In  non-approved  apiillaneas:  and 


Given  theM  excluelonary  effects.  X  think 
the  complaint  In  Jiadiant  Humeri  .till  sUted 
a  cause  of  acUon.  An  allegaUon  that  plain- 
tiff s  prtxlucts  were  arbitrarily  and  capri- 
ciously denied  s  seal  of  approval  would  sup- 
port a  claim  that  the  AOA  and  lu  vanoua 
members  were  carrying  on  a  combination 
plainly  In  unreasonsble  reetralnt  of  trade. 
C:ertalnly  where  competitors  are  Involved  In 
an  organisation  granting  a  Kal  K>  Important 
to  business  success — and  even.  I  believe, 
where  competitors  are  not  Involved — the 
group  Is  under  an  obligation  to  Insure  that 
Its  declslcms  to  grant  tjr  withhold  the  aeat 
are  fairly  made.  Cf.  Silrer  v.  Wew  Tor* 
Stock  Szchanft.  313  VS.  S41  <1»«3I.  More- 
over, they  are  under  a  duty  to  Insure  that 
the  testing  procedures  and  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval are  available  to  all  Interested  manu- 
facturers on  non-dlscTlmlnatory  terms.  It 
should  not  be  limited  to  members  only:  It 
should  not  be  limited  to  American  manu- 
facturers only. 

Moreover,  where  a  Mai  of  approval  or 
promulgation  of  standards  haa  such  prac- 
tical exclusionary  effecu.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  group  must,  at  the  least,  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures  for  the  formulation  of 
standards  for  approval;  and  Mrlou.  queatlons 
are  ralMd  as  to  whether  particular  basse  for 
exclusion  are  appropriate  for  private  group 
action  at  all.  Let  us  look  again  to  the  factt 
alleged  In  the  Radiant  Humers  case:  ,  .  , 

(a)  There  waa  an  Inferable  conflict  among 
appliance  manufacturers  as  to  the  minimum 
standsrds  that  had  to  be  mat  before  the 
seal  of  approval  was  given. 

(b)  There  was  no  Indication  that  the  ulti- 
mate purchaaera  of  gas  appliances  had  any 
representation  In  the  fonnulatlon  of  stand- 
ards (although  the  gaa  dlatnbuUon  uUUtea 
might  arguably  have  represented  the  con- 
sumers' Interasts  at  least  In  part). 

(c)  The  AOA's  seal  of  approval  required 
the  meeting  of  minimum  atandards  not  only 
on  aafety  but  also  on  "utUlty"  (which  I  take 
to  mean  efficiency)  and  durability. 

Such  circumstance.  ral«  at  least  two 
dangers: 

( 1 )  Due  to  diverse  manufacturer  Interests, 
the  standartls  procedure  might  be  used  by  a 
dominant  group  of  manufacturers  to  handi- 
cap or  exclude  oompeUtora  for  any  one  of 
wveral  wholly  unacceptable  reaann.  -t.h.t 
the  competitor  Is  a  price  cutter  or  that  be 
has  developed  a  new  product  which  threatens 
a  Mrlou.  Invulon  of  ntabllahed  producers 
market.:  and 

(3)  Due  either  to  dlverM  manufacturer 
Intereata  or  conflict  of  Intereet  between 
manufacturen  and  conaumera,  the  standards 
might  cut  off  from  the  ultimate  consumer 
product  options  that  a  substanUal  number 
of  them  would  very  much  like  to  have, 

A  good  caM  might  well  be  made  for  safety 
standard,  which  kept  imqueetlonably  un- 
wfe  products  off  the  market,  at  least  untu 
there  ha.  been  an  opportunity  for  leglala- 
tlve  action.  .  ,  .  I  might  note,  however,  that 
even  on  ufety  rtandards  a  point  could  weU 
be  reached  srhere  the  added  cost  of  further 
enhanced  aafety  would  arguably  be  too  high; 
that  u,  where  the  risk  to  be  guarded  against 
U  K)  remote  that  many  consumers  would 
prefer  to  disregard  It  rather  than  pay  the 
price. 

But  whatever  the  caM  for  aafety  stand- 
ards questions  of  efficiency  and  durabUlty 
ai«  quite  different.  Why  deprive  consumer, 
who  know  what  they  are  about  from  pur- 
chaalng  a  lea  efficient  or  Ism  durable  rtove 
at  a  lower  coat  U  they  wlah  to  do  so?  .  .  . 

It  u  not  "protecting-  consumers  to  de- 
prive tham  of  safe  product  option,  which 
they.  fuUy  awm>»  of  aU  the  facta,  prefer  to 
buy. 
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The  dangers  that  e  itandards  procedure  or 
seal  of  approvaj  may  be  u»ed  by  a  dominant 
proup  of  manufactureri  to  unreaaonably 
handicap  their  competitor!  and/or  to  drive 
deelred  product  option*  oil  the  market  are 
of  oourwe  reduced  by  affording  to  all  affected 
groups  an  opportunity  to  make  their  vlewa 
known  and  to  have  aome  voice  in  the  ulti- 
mate reaxiIU.  They  are  reduced  If  non- 
member  manufacturer*  aa  well  aa  member 
manuJacturera  participate,  and  If  oonaum- 
era have  effective  repreaenUtlon.  But  II 
there  are  aubatantlal  differences  among  these 
diverae  groupa.  U  there  any  completely  aatle- 
fftctory  way  of  determining  on  what  baau 
declalona  are  to  be  made?  Ii  each  manufac- 
turing member  to  have  one  vote;  or  plural 
vote*  depending  upon  hla  wiles?  How  many 
votes  should  oonaumer  repreaentntlves  have? 
The  ahort  of  the  matter  U  that  the  problema 
ralaed  by  oonfllcUng  interests  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  appropriately  eolved  by  any  vot- 
ing proccdurea  within  the  private  group.  It 
seems  to  me  thot  they  can  only  be  reeoWed 
saaafactortly  by  establishment  of  an  Im- 
parUal  tribunal  of  aome  sort  to  make  the 
ultimate  determination.  But  if  this  Is  ao, 
have  we  not  really  said  that  the  kind  of 
standarda  which  the  group  ia  attempting  to 
Impose  are  of  such  a  nattire  that  the  reapon- 
BlMIlty  ahould  be  given,  at  least  ultlmaUIy, 
10  a  governmental  body? 

The  dangers  I  have  described — unreason - 
able  exclualon  of  competitors  and,  or  unwar- 
ranted elimination  of  product  option* — 
would  alao  be  minimised  by  adopting.  In- 
stead of  a  single  standard  or  single  seal  of 
approval,  a  grading  scheme  based  upon  gen- 
eral acceptable  testing  standards.  In  Sa- 
diant  Bumert.  for  example,  the  AOA  could 
have  almply  made  testing  report*  on  safety, 
efficiency  and  durahlllty  of  the  various  prod- 
uct* submitted  to  It.  This  would  have  given 
consumers  a  large  amount  of  highly  useful 
Information,  but  would  leave  them  free — in- 
sofar as  their  local  distribution  utilities  did 
not  interfere — to  aaalgn  their  own  weights 
to  price  and   performance  characteristics. 

I  have  said  that  this  method  of  procedure 
would  tend  to  mlnlmlae  the  dangers,  but  of 
courae  they  would  not  whoUy  eliminate 
them.  There  still  may  be  serloiu  good  faith 
dispute  on  whether  particular  cbarscterle- 
tlCB  of  a  product  are  of  enough  signlflcance 
to  warrant  tesUng  and  grading.  But  I 
woiild  gueaa  that  this  problem  would  be  of 
serious  proportions  In  only  a  ctmiparatlvely 
few   cases. 

So  far,  I  have  been  discussing  the  inade- 
quacies of  {H-lvate  group  action  to  protect 
consumer  IntereaU  largely  tn  terms  of  cor- 
relative anUtnut  rlaks.  It  U  obvious,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  absence  of  antitrust  risks  does 
not  mean  that  private  group  action  la  an 
adequate  or  appropriate  means  of  doing  the 
Job.  .  .  .  While  members  of  an  Industry 
might  conceivably  push  safety  requirements 
to  an  excessively  high  level,  the  much  more 
likely  danger  Lb  probably  the  reverse,  namely 
that  the  diverse  IntereaU  of  varloiis  private 
producers,  will  be  accommodated  In  auch  a 
way  that  aafety  standards  will  tend  to  be 
based  on  the- lowest  common  denominator. 
Either  that,  or  the  standards  will  be  set  at 
such  a  point  that  one  or  more  manulacturera 
win  simply  refuse  to  adhere. 

The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
aU  of  this  U  that  the  pro^>ects  for  aatUfac- 
tory  private  solution  ot  the  problems  of 
protecting  or  helping  consumers  Is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  extent  of  confUcls  of 
Interests  among  the  groups  affected.  The 
greater  the  oonfllcta  of  Interest — either 
among  competing  manufacturers,  or  between 
manufacturers  and  parties  with  whom  they 
de&i — the  more  likely  It  is  that  private  group 
action  will  prove  comparatively  unsuitable 
as  a  device  for  protecting  consumers  from 
products  they  do  not  want  or  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have.  The  more  the  oontUcta  of 
Interest,  the  more  likely  that  private  group 
action  wUl  either  harm  the  kind  of  com- 


petitive and  consumer  intereeta  which  antl- 
truat law  can  protect,  or  simply  prove  In- 
adequate for  ectablishlng  the. kind  of  stand- 
ards that  the  public  Intereet  would  dictate. 
I  reallae  of  oourse  that  legislation,  with  or 
without  implementation  by  an  administra- 
tive agency,  is  not  without  problems  of  ita 
own.  But  It  is  the  only  appropriate  solu- 
tion where  serious  conflicts  of  interest  are 
Involved  and  where  the  general  public  in- 
terest seems  Ukely  to  require  higher  staHd- 
ardi  of  consumer  protection  than  will  evolve 
from  private  Joint  action. 

TTjU  by  no  means  ellmlnatea  all  room  for 
private  activity.  There  U  no  doubt  that  there 
an  wide-spread  opportunities  for  legitimate 
and  highly  beneficial  coliecUve  private  ac- 
tivity In  the  area  of  voluntary  formulation  of 
and  adherence  to  standards.  There  are  some 
3O0  standarda -writing  organiaationa  in  the 
United  Sutes  which  have  developed  more 
than  13.600  standarda.  The  annual  rale  of 
publishing  new  and  revised  standards  ex- 
ceeda  34>00.  More  than  WO  of  these  sUnd- 
ards  have  been  developed  under  procedures 
eetabliahed  by  the  United  Btatee  Depart- 
ment of  CXwunerce.  I  would  not  pretend  to 
know  very  much  about  the  detail*,  and  If  t 
did  U  would  be  rlaky  for  me — for  obvious 
reaaons — to  cast  anj  .general  blessings  on 
thMc  troubled  waters.  But  I  can  make  a  few 
commenU.  There  are  many  situaUona  in 
which  atandardlzaUon  is  In  the  IntereaU  of 
ail  concerned,  and  diversity  is  minimal.  No 
aerlous  crltlclam  can  be  directed  at  the  pri- 
vate formulation  of  standards  designed  to  re- 
duce clearly  excessive  and  pointless  prolifera- 
tion of  product  variety.  No  ones  IntereaU 
are  served  by  having  an  infinite  variety  of 
slMs  of  nuu  and  boiu.  There  are  many 
other  instances  in  which  product  variety — 
In  terma  of  alae.  welghu,  shape*,  and  the — 
haa  proliferated  not  in  response  to  any  felt 
consumer  need  or  demand,  but  by  accident  <x 
for  auch  other  reaaons  aa  the  desire  of 
competing  manufacturers  to  do  something 
distinctive.  If  flour  manufacttjrers  put  out 
packages  in  all  one-ounce  variation*  from  4 
to  104.  almost  certainly  at  leaat  some  con- 
Bumera  will  randomly  select  packages  of  each 
size  that  Is  on  the  market.  But  this  hardly 
reflecU  a  "conaumcr  demand"  In  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  word.  Group  acUon  to  re- 
duce the  number  oif  package  sixes  would 
almost  certainly  be  beneficial.  They  would 
help  the  buyer  In  making  comparisons  among 
the  producu  of  compeUng  manufacturers, 
and  help  protect  him  against  deception  and 
Just  plain  befuddlement. 

There  are  other  advantages  that  are  ob- 
tainable in  approprlau  drcumatance*  by 
standardization  of  consumer  goods.  By  en- 
suring that  different  brands  will  be  equaUy 
satisfactory  In  important  funcUonal  reapecU, 
sundards  may  well  lessen  the  Influence  of 
advertising  and  promotional  activities  un- 
related to  actual  product  differences,  and 
thereby  lower  the  barriers  to  effective  entry 
by  new  producers.  SUndordlaatlon  may  lead 
to  significant  reducUons  In  production  and 
distribution  coaU.  Standards  which  faclU- 
tale  interchangeablUty  erf  parU  may  promote 
competition  by  Increaalng  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply ttvallable  to  the  conaimier  and.  by  the 
same  token,  the  markeu  available  to  com- 
peting producer*. 

Vet.  again,  the  existence  of  these  actual  or 
potential  advantage*  is  not  determinative.  I 
dont  have  to  tell  you  that  standard iaaUon 
can  be  misused.  It  can  and  haa  been  used  to 
facilitate  non-compeUUve  pricing.  C-O-Two 
Fire  Equipment  Co.  r.  V.  S..  197  P.  ad  480. 
493  (OthClr.  lO&a). 

Moreovtt-.  even  where  it  U  generally  agreed 
that  standardization  to  reduce  excessive 
product  variety  would  be  desirable  and  in 
everyone's  Interest,  there  may  be  serious  con- 
fUcU  of  intereet  which  make  appropriate  pri- 
vate aoiuUons  difficult  If  not  impOKSible  to 
achieve.  A  possible  example  is  a  current  dis- 
pute on  lumber  standards,  a  dispute  which 
I  gather  has  been  going  on  for  some  Ume. 
While  I  am  not  acquainted  with  all  of  the 


facts.  I  understand  that  a  principal  dlfHculty 
involves  comparabUlty  of  green  and  dried 
lumber.  Uore  particularly,  the  question  in 
whether  a  green  3x4  should  be  bigger  than 
a  dry  3  x  4  In  order  to  be  called  a  3  x  4,  and 
If  BO,  by  how  much.  The  consumer  Is  ob- 
viously Interested  in  a  standard  that  ac- 
curately reflects  the  compaxabillty  of  wet 
and  dry  lumber.  If  all  producer*  were  simil- 
arly situated  there  would  be  no  problem 
Manufacturers  equally  capable  of  producing 
both  would  normally  have  no  evident  inter- 
est In  distorting  the  standard  to  favor  the 
purchase  of  one  or  the  other  unless  the  in- 
dustry's structure  and  behavior  is  imper- 
fectly competitive  In  aome  significant  respect 
Absent  olgnifloant  Imperfections,  the  pro- 
ducers would  presumably  endeavor  to  esub- 
llah  a*  accurately  as  possible  the  normal 
ahrlnkage  of  green  lumber  and  set  a  standard 
such  that  a  green  "3  z  4"  would  be  the  same 
•iM  a*  a  dry  3x4  once  it  became  dry. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  producers  are 
not  Blmilarly  aituated.  that  a  large  number 
of  small  producers  have  no  drying  facllltlea 
and  therefore  aell  green  lumber  only.  Sup- 
pose further  that  only  a  very  few  large  pro- 
ducers poaaeas  drying  facilities.  If  this  is  bo, 
a  conflict  of  interest  among  the  two  groups 
immediately  arlaes.  The  producers  of  green 
lumber  have  a  strong  Interest  lu  obtaining  a 
atandard  which  creates  no  gap  or  a  minimal 
gap  between  a  green  and  a  dry  "3  x  4."  Com- 
petitive interesu  of  producers  of  dry  lumber 
would  lead  them  to  favor  a  standard  creating 
as  wide  a  gap  as  possible.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  private  interest  of  neither  of  these  two 
groups  should  be  decisive  In  the  formulation 
of  the  standards.  Yet  with  such  diversity 
of  interesu.  It  would  be  only  fortuitous  for 
any  conceivable  voting  scheme  to  produce 
what  appears  to  be  the  proper  result,  namely 
a  standard  which  accurately  reflected  aver- 
age ahrinkage. 

ThU  example  illustrates  again  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  iH-oblem  of  protecting  or  help- 
ing consumers  requires  a  decision -making 
procedure  Independent  of  private  IntereaU 
wherever  there  an  aignlflcant  conflicu.  a  pro- 
cedure which  perhaps  can  be  esUbllAhed  ef- 
fectively imder  private  aegis  In  some  In- 
stances but  which  probably  impUea  a  gov- 
ernmental solution  on  all  matters  of  wide- 
spread signlflcance. 

I  cloee  with  ime  further  iUustration.  At 
first  blush,  an  agreement  among  oompeUng 
manufacturer*  purporting  to  eliminate  "de- 
cepUve"  advertising  would  appear  to  involve 
no  problems  whatsoever.  Yet  a  careful  study 
of  the  Joint  acUon  among  cigarette  com- 
panies on  advertising  of  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent demonstrates  amply  that  even  such  an 
agreement  ha*  lu  {^rftfalls.  The  original 
agreement  among  cigarette  companies  to 
abandon  advertising  of  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent waa  tolerated  If  not  blessed  on  the  fol- 
lowing reasoning:  Actual  differences  In  tar 
and  nicotine  content  among  dgarettes  ap- 
peared to  lack  the  aignlflcant  relation  to 
health  wtiicb  many  If  not  moat  consumers 
supposed  that  they  bad:  ergo,  eliminating 
such  advertising  saved  consumers  from  buy- 
ing cigarettes  with  the  lower  tar  and  nicotine 
content  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  they 
wotjld  be  benefitted  thereby.  However,  there 
is  now  considerable  doubt,  to  say  the  least, 
that  this  Is  an  appropriate  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter.  Abandonment  of  such  ad- 
vertising eliminated  or  at  least  sharply  re- 
duced the  Incentive  for  cigarette  manufac- 
turers to  lower  tar  and  nicotine  content  to 
levela  tliat  might  be  medically  aignlflcant. 
Moreover,  numerous  declsiona  in  the  area  of 
false  and  misleading  advertising  have  rested 
on  the  proposition  tliat  consumers  are  en- 
titled lo  dlacloflure  of  facU  thai  they  are 
Interested  In  even  though  their  preferences 
seem  wholly  Irrational.  More  Bpecifically. 
thcee  cases  suggest  that  oonsumers  were  and 
are  entitled  to  InfonnaUon  which  would  en- 
able them  to  pick  cigarettes  with  the  lowest 
tar  and  nicotine  content,  simply  because  they 
prefer  to  do  so.  ...  ^ 
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m  THK  HOCSE  or  BEPRESKNTATTVZS 

Thtirtday.  Febniary  i,  19S7 
Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
■  Homer  Jack,  of  tlie  Unitarian  Unlversal- 
Ut  AssoclaUon.  has  perronned  a  uaeful 
public  servlc*  In  setting  down  a  record 
of  the  debate  In  the  2Ut  General  As- 
tembty  on  Chemical  and  Biological 
Weap(HU. 

His  narrative  describes  the  arms  race 
aapect  of  research  and  stockpiling  In 
this  field.  It  Is  a  development  which 
should  be  more  widely  known  and  un- 
derstood in  the  United  States,  and  I  rec- 
ommend It  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

•nie  article  follows: 
Th«   Uwrrra    Nattows   Aifii   CnnttCAL   Wab- 
rASS — oowiuMWATrow  rnou  THK  Past 
••Attn  3,000  yaan  of  CbrUtUn  mail 
We've  got  es  far  se  poleon  gu." 

— Ttiomas  Hardy. 
The  untold  etory  at  tbe  31st  UJ>.  Oenersl 
AiHmbly  U  the  debate  on  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons.     Par  aoxne  reaeon,  news  of 
tbls   acrimonious.    lnt«restliig.   and    perhaps 
constructtTe  discussion  was  ail  but  Ignorwl 
by  the  Ua.  prev.     It  U  true  that  the  tocus  of 
news    throughout    Uie    eeaslon    was    on   the 
Ideological     banle     over    reprBseutation    of 
China  and  the  future  of  O  Thant.  but  It  is 
probably  also  true  that  the  US.  mission  to 
the  UJ*.  did  not  encourage  dlseemlnation  of 
news  about  the  debate  on  chemical  weapons. 
During  the  snnual  discussion  In  tlie  Plrst 
(the  Political)  oommlttee  on  the  ageods  Item 
Utled  "question  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament: report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
B^teea-Nation     Committee     on    Dlsanna- 
mcnt,*'  any  memt>er  state  can  introduce  al- 
most   any    disarmamoht     Item.     This    year 
Hungary  introduced  a  brief  draft  resolution 
(1)  dTrni"'^'"g  "strict  and  atieolute  compli- 
anoe  by  ail  states  with  the  prindplea  and 
xunam  established  by  the  oeneva     Protocol 
of  17  June  t93fi."   (3)   condemning  "any  ac- 
tions aimed  at  the  use  of  chscuicai  and  bac- 
teriological weapons"  and  (3)  declaring  that 
"the    use    of    chemical    and.  bacteriological 
weapons  fcr  the  purpoee  of  destroying  bu- 
Buui  beings  and  the  means  of  Uielr  eslst^nce 
.  ooDstitutee  en  International  crime."    In  pre- 
senting tills  initiative  Hungarian  Ambessa- 
dor  Csatorday  gave  a  compreiienslve  sum- 
mary of  pest  efiorts  to  limit  the  means  of 
warfare.    He  cited  the  Hague  conventions  of 
1809  and  1907,  the  liecisrstion  of  Waahlngton 
of    1D33    and    the   Geneva   Protocol    of    1B25. 
(The  latter  repeated   the   provlslonB  of  the 
Declaration  of  Washington  condemning  "the 
uee  in  war  of  aspbyxatlng.  poisonous  or  other 
gaees  and  all  analogous  liquids,  materials,  or 
devices"    and    extended    the    prohibition    to 
"the  use  of  bacteriological  methods  of  war- 
fare.")   Mr.  Csatorday  also  mentioned  Frank- 
lin D.  Boosevelt-s  1943  dsclaiatloa  that  the 
VS.  would  "under  no  elicaastaaaai  leaoit 
to  the  use  of  such  weapon*  iiiilim  (hey  are 
first  used  by  our  enemies."    He  recallsd  that 
Italy  used  gas  against  Ethiopians  in  1936-34 
and  that  nasi  Oermany  used  gas  for  genocide. 

Wa'SX    WOT    CtfJl.TTl    eOT 


If  the  Bungarlan  ambassador  bad  confined 
Ills  epcech  to  history,  tJie  debate  in  the  Plrst 
committee  might  have  Ijeeo  routine.  How- 
ever, he  brought  his  survey  up  to  date  and 
Into  southeast  AsU,  asserting:  "We  know 
that  cliemical  and  bacterlologlcai  weapons 
an  not  only  being  prepared  under  tlie  con- 


ditions ot  the  srmaments  race,  but  eome  of 
them  are  actually  being  used  In  the  war  now 
raging  In  Vietnam."  He  cited  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  tear  or  riot-control  gas. 
napalm  and  herblddee  "which,  unfortu- 
nately, are  related  to  Vietnam,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  of  much  wider  scope." 

William  Foster,  director  of  the  TJ.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Dlnarmament  Agency,  immedi- 
ately exercised  his  right  of  reply,  calling  the 
Hungarian  speech  "sterile  propaganda."  As 
the  repreaentauve  of  Nlgerls  subeequenUy 
commented,  the  First  committee  at  once  l>e- 
cama  "polluted  by  the  poUwnous  gas  of  the 
cold  war."  Tlirough  the  next  two  weeks 
major  speeches  came  from  both  Hungary  and 
the  D.S.,  each  offering  rejoinders  to  the  other. 
The  representative  from  Kenya  observed  thst 
It  "takes  two  partlee  to  make  a  cold  war; 
one  cannot  wage  a  cold  war  against  a  waU." 
Once  Hungary  had  taken  the  Initiative,  most 
ot  tlie  Invective  came  from  the  U.S.  and  other 
Western  states.  Lord  Chaifont.  British  dis- 
armament negotiator,  deplored  the  "tenden- 
tious debate  on  propaganda  themes"  and 
warned  that  It  would  "upset  the  whole  deli- 
cate machinery"  of  the  Elghteen-NaUon  DU- 
armament  Committee  (BJ^D.C). 

The  debate  initully  covered  tsro  questions: 
(1)  Are  riot-control  gases  and  herlrtcidee 
dangerous?  (9)  Are  they  wltliin  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Oeneva  Protocol?  The  VA.  and 
her  alUee  Insisted  tliat  the  answers  to  both 
questions  are  In  the  negative.  Declaring  tliat 
"more  tiian  60  countries  hove  used  tear  gas 
f<w  domestic  rlot-oontrol  purposes."  Mr.  Fos- 
ter held  that  the  Oeneva  Protocol  "does  not 
apply  to  all  gaiea.  and  It  certainly  does  not 
prohibit  tlie  tise  of  simple  tear  gas  wliere 
necMsary  to  avoid  injury  to  innocent  per- 
sons." Tlve  berbicidse  used  In  Vietnam,  he 
■aid.  Involve  the  "same  chenUcals  and  have 
ths  aame  effect  aa  tbose  conmionly  used  In 
tile  VS.  and  a  great  many  other  countries 
to  dear  weeds  and  control  vegetation";  as 
such,  ttielr  use  is  not  "contrary  to  interna- 
tional law."  Mr.  Foster  refused  to  accept  tlie 
"false,  distorted  charges  |by  Hungary)  that 
my  government  Is  engaged  in  diemlcai  and 
bacteriological  warfare." 

coNnxuNm  bt  otra  own 
The  Bulgarian  representative  commented 
that  the  debate  at  times  appeared  designed 
"to  determine  whether  tlie  electric  chsir  or 
the  guillotine  Is  more  severe  snd  less  hu- 
msne."  Amhsssador  Csatorday  quoted  a 
1983  gncvclopoedla  Brlfonnicc  article  on 
chemical  warfare  which  referred  to  the  term 
"gas"  ss  "thooe  chemical  agents  used  In  war 
which,  by  ortllnary  and  direct  chemical  ac- 
tion, produce  a  toxic  or  powerful  Irritant 
effect  on  the  human  i>ody."  He  also  quoted 
a  statement  released  a  tew  weeks  esrUer  by 
a  group  of  32  distinguished  American  sden- 
lists  who  ssked  the  V3.  government  to  end 
tlie  tise  of  antipersonnel  and  antlcrop  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  Vietnam,  asserting  that  "no 
lasting  distinction  seems  feasible  between  In- 
capacitating and  lethal  weapons  or  between 
chemical  snd  biological  warfare."  that  "the 
great  variety  of  possible  agents  forms  s  wm- 
tlnuouB  spectrum  from  the  temporarily  In- 
capacitating to  the  highly  lethal"  and  that 
"If  the  restrainu  on  the  use  of  one  kind  of 
CB  I  chemical-biological  1  weapon  are  broken 
down,  the  use  of  others  win  be  encouraged." 
Soviet  disarmament  negotiator  Roachln 
later  caUed  this  statement  of  American 
edentlsts  "the  voice  of  reason  and  good  will." 
but  Mr  Foeter  dismissed  the  sclentlsu  as  "33 
individuals  out  of  atKjut  300  million."  Later 
he  corrected  himself  and  agreed  that  they 
have  "the  full  right  to  give  their  comments  " 
Then  he  commented  about  the  Hungarian: 
"1  wonder  whether,  m  his  country,  the  same 
consldersaon  U  given  to  those  who  oppose 
government  plans."  Dr.  Prandler  of  Hungary 
had  the  last  word  in  thU  particular  dialogue 
when  he  asked  Mr.  Poster  to  "consult  and 
study  statement,  made  by  the  'squares.'  In- 
cluding several  Nobel  prlMWUmlng  scholars, 
of  the  O.8." 


sMzmisKivTa 
In  the  midst  of  this  delssite  amendments 
were  introduced.    Bight  African  sutas  sub- 
mitted three;  Canada,  Italy,  the  U.K.  and  the 
U.S   together  submitted  tliree.  each  different 
from  the  other.     The  African  amendments, 
accepted  by  Hungary,  changed  only  sUghtly 
the   original   Intent.     Whereas  the  original 
Hungarian  draft  Ui  Its  operative  clause  had 
both  condemned  "any  actions  aimed  at  the 
uao '  of  the  weapons  and  declared  that  their 
use  "for  the  purpose  of  destroying  human 
beings  and  the  means  of  their  existence  con- 
stitute an  international  crime."  the  opera- 
Uve  African  amendments  (1)  imlted  the  two 
clauses  by  subsUtutlng  tills  clause:  ".  .  .  de- 
plores   the    use    of    chemical    and    bacterial 
weapons  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  human 
beings   and   the  means  of   their  existence  ; 
and  (3)  added  an  Important  new  clause :  ".  .  . 
invites   all   states  to  accede   to  the  Geneva 
protocol."    By  the  subsUtution  tiie  Hungari- 
ans reUnquished  what  was  most  objected  to 
by  the  V3.:   their  clause  which  Interpreted 
the  Geneva  Protocol  as  simply  prohibiting 
"the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  ' 
Tile  Western  amendments  made  two  prin- 
cipal changea.    One  added  a  preambular  par- 
agraph noung  that  E.N.D.C.  has  the  task  of 
seeking   an   agreement  on   the  cesaation   ot 
development  and  production  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  and  their  elimlnaUon 
from  national  arsenals  within  the  context  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  (O.C.D  |. 
The  other  substituted  for  two  oporauve  para- 
graphs a  terse  clsuse  calUng  for  "strict  ob- 
Mrvance  by  all  slates  of  the  principles  snd 
obJecUves"  of  the  Oeneva  Protocol. 

The  va  tried  to  eliminate  both  African 
operative  amendmenls  (which  were  accepted 
by  Hungary).  There  waa  a  legal  debate  in 
the  committee  as  to  whether  the  Oenevs 
Protocol  constitutes  in  fact  a  rule  of  Inter- 
national law  even  for  those  states  which  have 
not  rallfled  It.  Lord  Chaifont  felt  tbst 'It  Is 
far  more  Unportant  that  countries  should 
observe  the  principles  of  the  Oeneva  Protocol 
than  that  they  should  simply  be  required  to 
accede  to  It."  The  French  delegate,  however, 
reasoned  that  "It  Is  difficult  to  demand  ... 
that  states  which  hsve  not  signed  and  ratified 
a  treaty  or  convention  comply  with  Its  prin- 
ciples snd  norms."  Just  before  the  balloting. 
Mr  Foeter  agreed  to  Include  the  operative 
clause  inviting  sutes  to  secede  to  the  Pro- 
tocol. 

Separate  roll  call  votes  were  uken  on  the 
Western  smendmenU.  The  third  was  the 
most  crucial;  It  waa  a  mUder  substitute  for 
the  African-Bungarlsn  clauses  deplt>rlng 
"the  use"  of  such  wespons  snd.  by  Impllcs- 
tlon.  indlcstmg  that  such  weapons  were  n 
tsct  being  used.  It  was  more  ambiguous  In 
condemning  "aU  actions  contrsry  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Protocol." 

The  US.  had  expended  a  good  deal  of  politi- 
cal capital,  both  at  the  UN.  snd  In  diplomatic 
missions  sround  the  world,  to  win  thU  vote. 
We  did  win— 61-34,  with  19  abstentions 
Those  in  fsvor  included  most  of  our  allies 
around  the  world,  but  also  Malta  Niger. 
Senegal.  South  Africa.  Sweden.  Tunisia. 
Austria,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo. 
Finland.  Ireland.  Urael  and  the  Ivory  Coast 
Those  opposed  Included  Hungary  and  her 
allies  and  many  nonallgned  states.  Abstain- 
ing wese  Lebanon.  Libya.  Morocco.  Nepal. 
Pakistan.  Spain.  Togo.  Afghanistan.  Bunna. 
cLneroo;..  the  Central  African  Republic. 
Ceylon  Cyprus,  Dahomey,  France.  Gabon. 
Ohana:  Guyana  and  India.  With  all  three 
Western  amendments  approved,  the  Frst 
committee  adopted  the  revised  resolution  as 
amended  by  a  vote  of  101-0.  with  three  ab- 
.teotlons  I  Cuba.  France  snd  Osbon).  In 
the  plensry  session  the  vote  wss  9i-0.  with 
four  sijstentlons. 

WHAT  aaotrr  i.>ij>1t.f 
Durtng  the  debate  a  delegate  from  Byelo- 
nMia   assert«l:    "The  D5.   ha.  -J  '"   ""' 
ratified  tlie  Oeneva  Protocol  of  193».    This 
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fact  can  b*  explained  only  by  the  aasumptton 
that  tbe  "OJB.  mllltarleu  wiuit  to  have  a.  free 
huul."  Mr.  Foster  replied  that  "whether  or 
not.  or  by  what  procedure,  rtatea  which  have 
not  yet  done  ao  ahould  adhere  to  the  Oeneva 
Protocol  Is  for  each  of  them  to  decide  In  the 
Ught  of  oonatltutional  and  other  conaldera- 
Uona  that  may  determine  their  adherence  to 
any  International   Instrument  and   partlcu* 

Urly  one  which  dates  from  1926."    The  dele-  _       .    _ 

gat«  fr«n  the  Netherlands  aaid  that  afier     great  interest  to  read  about  this  exciting 


dtvlsionfl  of  marine  science,  blomedlclne, 

and  ocean  engineering. 

r>r.  Hcndrlckaon'8  dedslon  to  return 
to  science  to  hdp  carry  on  this  Important 
wort  Is,  Indeed,  an  ausplcloufi  decision 
for  sdentlBts  throughout  the  world  who 
will  be  able  to  benefit  by  the  Informa- 
tion obtained  at  the  InsUtute, 


fin  yean  with  tamed  French  diver  Jacques 
OoataftU.  arrlvea  next  month  to  head  the 
Biomedical  dlTlaloo.  and  a  chief  of  the  Ocean 
Kiiglne«rlng  dlvlelon  etlll  la  to  be  named. 
"Our  baaic  plan  la  to  have  as  small  a  per- 
manent staff  as  poaslble  and  to  build  a 
cUsntele  of  repe&Ung  sdenttflc  LnveeUgatora 
from  all  over  the  wtrld."  explained  Hendrlck- 
■ofi.  ewlveUng  back  and   forth  in  a  rattan 


I  Wleve  my  colleagues  wUl.fliid  ilot    «^,'l5'r.'ei3,f?tl^iirte'"i^bo*JX^ 


more  than  40  years  "the  moment  has  come 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  a  possible 
review  of  the  Oeneva  Protocol  by  an  aw»ro- 
prlate  body,"  since  "In  the  Itgfat  of  the  aclen* 
tlflo  and  technological  developments  ot  the 
postwar  era,  such  a  review  Ls  not  only  war- 
ranted but  In  tact  overdue." 

Ur.  Pardo  of  Malta  suggested  that  BJIXI.C. 
be  given  the  task  and  be  asked  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  study  the  procedures  neces- 
sary to  "give  effective  publicity  through  the 
UJT.  to  the  national  production  and  to  the 
stocks  of  chemlcaJ  and  bacteriological  weap- 
ons In  national  arsenals."  With  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  requested  by  the  General 
Assembfy  to  prepare  a  report  by  the  summer 
oC  1^61  on  the  effecU  of  the  possible  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  it  Is  not  Inconceivable  that 
the  D.N.  will  someday  be  asked  to  study  the 
effects  of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Sooner  or  later  E.NX),C.  must  tackle  the  task 
of  regulating  research,  production  and  stock- 
piling of  such  weapons. 

The  3tst  General  Assembly  discussed  many 
other  dlsarmameni  issues  and  adopted  eight 
other  resolutions  In  the  field,  besides  con- 
sidering the  important  treaty  on  outer  space. 
And  whatever  the  motivations  of  the  Hun- 
garians, their  delegation  performed  a  tiseful 
service  by  bringing  the  Issue  of  chemlcaJ  and 
biological  weapons  to  full  debate,  however 
Rcrlmonloua. 

HoMXB  A.  Jack. 
Vnitvi^n  Vniver$alUt  Agaociation.  25 
Beacon  St..  Boston,  ttaas. 


project,  and  I  am  pleasedto  submit  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Comgbkssional  Rkooid 
an   article  by  Advertiser  SUIT  Writer 
Wallace  Biiltchell  on  the  "Wet  Scientist,- 
which  appeared  In  the  January  29,  1967, 
Issue  of  the  Sunday  Honolulu  Star  Bul- 
letin and  Advertiser: 
HiB  Cb*u-«nce  la  To  Paooucx  thx  "Wxt 
Sc'ixhtist' 
(By  Wallace  Mitchell) 


We  are  building  appropriate  laboratorlea 
and  tacllUles  to  enable  vUlUng  Investigators 
to  rapidly  come  to  grips  with  their  work, 

"We  will  provide  the  equlpcnent,  living 
facillUes  and  basic  background.  We  hope 
to  ooUect  all  of  the  bade  data  relating  to 
our  Immediate  piece  of  ocean  so  the  visiting 
invesUgat-on  will  have  the  counterpart  of 
weather.bureau  records. 

"That  la,  we'll  have  all  the  basio  Informa- 
tloo  ot  temperatures,  salinity,  currents,  tur- 
pldlty  and  principal  components  of  flora 
and  fauna  so  people  working  In  the  ocean 


The  challenge  facing  ■andy-halred  John  R.  wlU  have  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  stvt 
Hendrtckaon,  new  dlr«ctor  of  Oceanic  InsU-  working  on  their  own  problems  without  hav- 
tute  at  Makapuu  Point,  la  to  produce  "the     Ing  to  get  the  daU  themsriwa." 


Hawaii  SckatitU  Meet  Ckalleafc  •i 
OcuB  FroBtier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  luwAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1. 1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  With 
our  attention  focused  as  It  Is  on  the 
tremendous  advancements  being  made 
In  the  exploration  of  the  space  frontier. 
I  think  It  of  equal  importance  to  point 
out  the  significant  explorations  belnsr 
made  on  another  of  our  fronUers — the 
ocean.  Each  year  a«  more  and  more  of 
our  land  resources  are  lost  to  erosion,  the 
building  of  superhighways,  and  the  bur- 
geoning of  our  suburbs,  we  must  turn 
to  this  other  great  resource,  the  ocean, 
to  learn  its  secrets  and  obtain  Informa- 
tion on  how  Its  resources  may  best  be 
utilized. 

We  are  fortunat*  in  having  In  Hawaii 
the  Seallfe  Park  project  at  Makapuu 
E*olnt,  where  a  challenging  new  concept 
of  research  Is  being  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  very  distinguished  sci- 
entist, Taylor  A.  <Tap)  Pryor.  president 
of  the  Oceanic  Foundation.  Recently 
joining  the  staff  at  Seallfe  as  the  new 
director  of  the  Ocean  Institute  Is  Dr. 
John  R.  Hendrickson.  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  program  of  basic  re- 
search carried  on  by  the  Institute's  three    division 


wet  scientist." 

He  envisioned  It  a  half  down  yean  ago  at 
his  fliat  exposure  to  Taylor  A.  Pryor.  now 
president  of  the  parent  Oceanic  PoundaUon, 
at  a  Pacific  Science  Cohgrees  here. 

"I  sat  in  on  some  informal  semlnan  with 
some  of  the  scientists  talking  over  the  con- 
cept of  this  park,"  Hendrickson  said, 

"I  was  Introduced  to  Tap  Pryor  and  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  tmmedlaleJy  to  him 
because  he  was  completely  unencumbered  by 
the  tradJilonallsm  and  oonservmtlsm  associ- 
ated with  marine  biology. 

"He  impressed  me  as  the  happy  kind  of 
visionary  that  had  the  guts  to  voice  rather 
novel  aiuwera  to  problems  and  the  brains  to 
[u&ke  them  work. 

"The  thing  that  really  grabbed  me  was  his 
belief  In  a  concept  I  thought  the  most  logical 
thing  In  the  world  but  which  nobody  had 
tried. 

"That  was.  to  put  the  man  In  the  ocean. 
Instead  of  bringing  the  ocean  to  the  man.  so 
he  can  study  the  aniiwai  In  Its  own  environ- 
ment and  Uvlng  naturally—not  suffering  in 
a  glass  box. 

"That  Is  the  essence  ot  the  vision  that 
attracted  me  most." 

Hendrickson,  46,  Is  a  marine  zoologist  who 
got  his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  in  the 
fleld  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  after  obtaining  a  bachelor's  degree 
at  the  University  of  Arlaona. 

He  went  to  the  University  of  Malaya  in 
1951,  flnt  as  a  lecturer  In  Boology  at  Its 
Slngapfm  campus  and  In  1956  as  bead  of  Its 
Booiogy  department  at  the  Kuala  Lumpur 
campus. 

In  September.  IM2,  he  was  named  East- 
Wcet  Center  vice  chancellor  for  student 
Interchange. 

"When  I  joined  the  East-West  Center.  I 
made  contact  with  Tap  again  and  observed 
with  great  pleasure  the  progress  that  he  had 
made."  Hendrickson  continued. 

"We  cooked  up  a  couple  of  little  research 
projects  for  me  and  I  saw  Tlslble  evidence  of 
how  he  had  made  his  own  vision  become  a 
reality. 

"1  bad  been  four  years  away  from  science 
and  realised  I  had  been  homesick  for  it  sod 
became  more  and  more  wistful  every  time 
X  talked  to  Tap  or  any  other  scientists. 

"I  finally  sdmltted  to  myself  ttiat  I  was 
going  to  have  to  go  back." 

Hendrickson  had  at  least  two  other  Job 
offers— one  here  and  one  on  the  Mainland— 
to  return  to  science. 

"But  when  Tap  offered  me  this— I  Jumped 
at  It,"  Hendrickson  said,  blue  eyes  sparkling 
and  a  grin  splitting  his  fsoe. 

HU  reeponslbUIUea  embrace  the  entire 
program  of  basic  sdenUAc  research  osrrted 
on  by  the  institute's  three  dlvlstons. 

Be  currently  U  heading  the  Marine  Science 
Dr.  Charles  Aquadro.  for  the  pact 


Hendrickson  has  to  arreet  his  enthualaan 

In  talking  about  preliminary  work  being  dons 
on  porpoise  physiology. 

"We  know  so  UtUe  about  It  that  it  U 
dangerous  to  speak  too  freely."  he  apologtsei. 

"But  It  appears  that  they  may  have  a 
normal  blood  preasiire  which  Is  fantastically 
high,  rlg^t  outside  the  UmlU  oC  human 
tolerance. 

"One  Immediately  wonders  if  we  may  leam 
•omethlng  from  these  animals  that  Is  appli- 
cable directly  to  human  physiology. 

"Similarly,  their  kidney  ftppews  to  func- 
tion in  a  very  dlServnt  way  than  normal 
mvnmftU"^  ways  and  there  may  be  some 
exciting  things  to  be  learned  from  this. 

"Although  I  am  very  much  Intrigued. 
there  Ls  one  llmlUng  factor  we  must  weigh 
^vrj  deeply  before  we  go  too  heavUy  into 
<Ai«  cetecean  physiology  wcrk. 

"Too  often,  research  entails  the  sacrifice  of 
some  experimental  animals  and  no  place  on 
Makupuu  will  any  work  go  on  that  Involves 
serious  danger   to  our  porpo^MS- 

"Any  physiology  wa  do  must  be  the  sort 
that  can  be  carried  out  on  healthy.  bAppj. 
Intelligently  cooperating  animals.  This 
c«uld  be  s  UnUtatlon.'' 

Hendrickson  figures  it  Will  take  from  two 
to  three  years  to  bring  the  Institute  to  fuU 
operating  capacity.  But  the  laboratories 
flanking  tiis  oflLee — with  hot  and  cold  fresh 
water  as  weU  as  sea  water  available  at  the 
turn  of  a  tap.  are  busy. 

"We're  35  per  cent  busier  than  is  com- 
fortable,'  he  said,  glaring  at  a  pair  of  mullet 
erulslng  In  a  tank  obUvlous  of  plans  Hen- 
drickson has  for  an  artificial  Insemination 
project. 

"That  is  normal  and  right  for  an  institute 
Uke  this  with  our  on-going  projects  and  with 
preparations  for  this  tremendously  complex 
job  of  carrying  our  faculties  out  Into  the 
■ea  and  preparing  for  o^a  Ideal — the  wet 
•clentlst." 


Tke  HoaoraUt  EAwia  E.  WiUU 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

cr  LotnsXAivA 
IN  TBI  BOD8E  OF  REPRKSEMTATIVES 

Wfdnesiav.  Februam  1,  19S7 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  Mid  WM  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

iSPkaRICK.'  Mr.  Speaker,  fellow 
oolleteues  from  Louisiana,  and  Members 
of  Owsress,  I  rise  as  the  Junior  member 


A432 

of  the  Loolitana  *l««i*tai  to  J*>  to  tt>» 
tribute  to  oar  dl»Hii>^jihed  ttiOom  col- 
league, the  HotKjrrtJe  E»ww  Wolb. 

I  know  Ooneressman  Wn.T.is  «  »n  »We 
attorney  iruneenOng  the  One  f  ol*»  of  our 
■mini  r)l»tri£t.  I  wish  he  and  hl»  home 
«cU  and  Join  with  him  In  Uie  repreten- 
Utlon  of  the  dUeent  ol  Loulclan*. 
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RigUi  ud  Ike  PresMnt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTQN 

or  wmw  yxM^ 
m  TH«  HOUSE  OF  BBPHBaKKTATIVES 

Vettaeiday,  reSniani  i.  »»«' 
jfr  PAKBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prealdent  \t  a  reallitlc  man.  He  weD 
knows  the  flckJe  lortunea  of  poUtlcal  IKe. 
But  atUl  he  must  have  sighed  deeply 
when  critics  charged  that  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  Indicated  he  was 
turning  his  back  on  dvU  rights. 

This  false  and  cruel  accusation  was 
leveled  by  people  who  counted  the  num- 
ber of  words  the  President  devoted  to 
ehrtl  rlflihti    tiiM  not  what  tho«  words 


Effectlw  rebuttal  to  this  libel  comes. 
I  am  hSTjpT  to  say.  from  a  newspaper 
read  by  those  whose  concern  with  the 
progress  ol  civil  rlshU  In  this  country 
la  most  Intense. 

The  New  York  Amsterdam  News,  lan- 
eat  Negro  weekly  In  the  Nation.  sUtes 
the  truth  with  no  hedging  compromise : 
Tbsn  has  been  no  rrldence  th«t  the  Preal- 
dent U  no  longer  committed  to  the  Sght  tat 
Tsdal  e«p»llty.  And,  by  lil«  pMt  KrtloiM. 
we  do  not  see  where  there  la  Miy  reason  Jor 
any  outspoken  concern  at  this  ume. 

The  edttorlallit  puU  the  PrealiJent's 
accomplishments  In  perspective: 

Prertdent  tyndon   B.   Johnson   has   been 
r^ponslble  for  the  pMrage  of  more  cootto- 
Temal  progreMlte  l^alatlon  ttan  any  presi- 
dent in   history.     And   thla  leglalatlon   has 
been  for  the  benefit  of  mlnorttle*— the  ag»d. 
the  sick,  the  underprivileged,  the  forgotten. 
And  a  ckialDg  word  for  the  newspaper's 
rewlera,    wortls    »U    Americans    r^t 
ponder.    The  paper  says  of  the  Presi- 
dent: 
stand  by  blm-    Bt  has  itood  by  you. 
The  entire  text  f oDowa  for  the  Rkosb  : 
(From  the  New  Tork  Amaterdam  News.  Jan- 
81.  1»«71 


tbs  *«k,  the  iiBd»prt»Oeged — the  forgotten 
It  la  good  to  remember  who  our  frlenda  are 
and  under  what  condlUons  they  are  able  to 
work  In  yeara  peat  and  In  other  Ctangre«*e. 
Mr  johneon  waa  able  to  get  thiongh  Ju* 
about  every  pteoe  o»  leglalatwe  he  neejed 
for  building  our  Oieat  Society.  He  had 
friends  and  help  In  the  Congre«.  Becaaae 
of  thla  we  were  able  to  get  the  anU-poverty 
program  launched,  additional  dvU  rtghu 
leglaUUon.  a  Uberal  unmigratloo  bill,  medl- 
oal  cam  and  loclal  aecuilty  programa 
launched,  student  loan  prograjns  and  the 
voting  rlghta  art. 

AU  these  t»ograms.  under  the  Jobnson  sd- 
mjnlatrauon  wwr  aimed  towards  translating 
the  long-held  hopee  of  Negro  ^mB^loans  end 
other  mlnorlUea— Into  actual  Uw. 

There  Is  more  to  be  done.  Sure.  In  the 
area  of  housing,  especially.  And  Mr.  John- 
son lif  fala  State  of  the  Union  inaange,  re- 
newed bis  pledge  to  Intensify  the  war  against 
poverty  and  to  ocntLnoe  tl»  fight  against 
facial  rtlifTlml"f"""  What  moce  can  we 
ask? 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  any  civil  rights 
legialaUon.  anti-poverty  meaaures  or  open 
housing  bUl  that  might  come  out  of  thla 
90th  Congress  wlU  come  through  a  change 
In  the  prevailing  atutude  of  the  current 
members  of  Congreae. 

For  once  again,  we  see  In  Congress  s  coali- 
tion of  conservaUve  RepubUcans  and  South- 
em  Democrats.  And  thla  Ume  It  la  Indicated 
that  they  will  operuu  more  In  the  open  than 
they  have  in  the  past.  Alreadj  they  have 
won  several  vlctcKlaa. 

It  waa  this  group  that  Joined  hands  and 
prevented  Rev.  Adam  C.  FoweU  from  taking 
hie  seat  whUe  hla  conduot  la  being  inveatl- 
gated.  It  Is  this  group  that  bodes  Ul  for  any 
liberal  leglalatlon  the  Prealdent  wUl  try  to 
get  through  Congress. 

So.  tlilnk  twice  before  belabarlng  a  friend 
like  Mr.  Johnson. 
Stand  by  him.  he  has  stood  by  you. 


BtU  U  Arkaasas  To  OatUw  Stamps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cv 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 


Manv  Negroes  have  voiced  attacks  on  Preal- 
dent Johnson  as  a  result  ol  hii  Bute  of  the 
Union  meeaage  last  week  because  of  what, 
they  believe,  showed  a  growing  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  continuing  light  against  racial 
discrimination — another  victory  for  ths 
backlaah  victories  In  last  falls  elections. 

We  believe  those  who  spoke  out  against 
the  President  were  premature  and  Uly  ad- 
vised. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  no  longer  oommitlad  to  ths  fight  for 
racial  equality.  And,  by  his  past  actlona.  we 
do  not  see  where  there  U  any  reason  for  sny 
outspoken  concern  at  this  tune. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  been 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  more  contro- 
versial profieeslve  leglalaUcB  a>an  any  iwesl- 
dant  In  history.  And  this  legislation  has 
bssa  fcr  the  beosflt  of  minorities,  the  aged. 


or  nw  Toax 
IW  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1, 19S7 
Mr.  WOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  the  membership  is  aware.  I  have 
proposed  legislation  to  both  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Trading  Stamps  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  trading  stamps,  to  elimi- 
nate the  unscrupulous  elements  of  the 
Industry,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer.  The  time  to  act  on  this  prob- 
lem, to  Insure  that  proper,  uniform  Fed- 
eral measures  are  enacted,  is  now.  The 
States  have  begun  to  realize  the  need  for 
such  legislation,  as  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing article,  and  the  Congress  mu.st  act 
now  to  pass  uniform,  equitable  laws  to 
regulate  the  trading  stamp  Industry. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
therefore,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
article  from  Home  Furnishing  Dally  of 
January  31.  1967,  which  fully  bears  out 
my  contention : 

Boi.  m  AsiuMsM  To  OoTUW  Sraarr* 
LrrTi.a  Root.  Aax— The  Arkansas  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  heard  opposing  groups 
last  week  on  SB  46.  which  would  outlaw  the 
use  of  trading  stamps  In  Arkansas. 

Several  Industrlea  locally  were  acknowl- 
edged at  the  hearing  Including  Oal-Dak  In- 
dustries whose  spokesman  aald  36-40  per  cent 


of  as  million  worth  <tf  aannal  sales  at  TV 
tiays  and  household  Items  were  sold  by  us 
nnn  to  stamp  outlets. 

A  group  of  housewives  and  saleeiBsai  also 
staved  before  the  committee  that  "these 
etampa"  are  a  conoeaJed  InlUHonary  "^ 
which  Is  taking  a  great  portion  of  fasnlly  lood 
budceu.  

Hwolahi  mCA  dwerrei  MA  BSrtfcJay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSONACA 

or  BAwan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ifednesddv.  Febntam  1. 1U7 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editors  of  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and 
Advertiser  on  January  2B.  1967.  extended 
birthday  greetings  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Honolulu  on  the 
observance  of  Its  98th  birthday,  and  I 
know  that  my  ooDeagues  wlU  want  to 
join  with  me  in  congratulating  this  dedi- 
cated organization  on  its  nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  service  to  the  youth  of  Hawaii. 

To  the  YMCAs  basic  objectives  of  pro- 
vldlns  our  youngsters  wholesome  recrea- 
tion and  spiritual  inspiration  has  been 
added  In  recent  years  the  serious  pro- 
gram of  fostering  In  Its  club  members 
an  awareness  of  the  great  social  prob- 
lems facing  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  enthusiastic  response  to  this 
challenge  from  the  hundreds  of  teen- 
agers from  300  dillerent  high  school  and 
junior  high  school  clubs  in  our  State 
who  ai«  participating  In  the  YMCAs 
prt>gram  Is  most  encouraging.  Indeed. 
The  "Y"  continue^  to  be  an  imporunt 
community  center  In  the  development  of 
responsible  and  enUghtened  dtliens 
working  toward  the  betterment  of  our 
great  Nation.  ._       .    , 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Kalmnkl  Branch  YMCA 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  editorial  from 
the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and  Adver- 
tiser for  Inclusion  In  the  Conorxssionai. 
Ricoas: 

I  From  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  k  Adver- 
tiser. Jan.  31,  1M7| 
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The   Young   Uen't   Christian   AssodaUon 
(TMCA)   ot  Honolulu  wb»  98  yain  old  iMt 


The  "T"  h»«  eoene  a  long  way  since  It* 
m&Jor  objective*  were  recreation  for  young- 
■ters  and  providing  tfaem  with  spiritual  in- 
■plrutlon— although  these  continue  aa  baalc 
precept*. 

The  "T"  now  attempt*  to  foater  in  Iw 
club  roemberv  an  awareneia  ol  the  social 
problema  facing  thla  generation  of  Ameri- 
cana. It  attempU  to  bridge  the  oompre- 
henalon  gap  between  youngeters  of  thle  coun- 
try and  those  of  foreign  countrlea.  It  trlea 
to  get  teena  to  better  understand  tliero- 
■elvea  and  to  »tri»e  for  clearer  inter-peraonal 
relatlonahlpa. 

Thli  U  a  big  order  but  nevertheleas  In  the 
YMCA'a  normal  program,  aa  wltneea  the 
gatberlng  today  at  the  WaUclkl  SbeU  of  some 
1.700  fceenAgers  from  3O0  different  blg;h  achool 
and  Junior  high  school  clubs. 

Topics  to  be  dlacuased  will  be  "The  BooU 
of  Prejudice,"  baaed  upon  meetings  with 
"T"  members  In  Los  Angeles,  and  the  ex- 
periences of  "T"  youngatera  Uvlng  with 
Japanese  families  In  Hlroatilma. 

To  this  old.  but  still  young  and  vital  orga- 
nisation, we  offer  oongratulatloiu  for  gnrnp' 


Ing  tb*  rwpocislUUty  to  enlighten  Toun« 
Ainerlc*  In  •oms  of  tha  nation's  difficult 
problema. 

Happy  birthday  and  many  happy  returns. 


HoMT,  DtTolioa,  Coanfc 


6PSBCH 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  noama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Itonday,  January  iO,  lfS7 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragedy 
took  the  lives  of  three  brave  men. 

In  man's  never  ceasing  quest  for 
knowledge  and  advancement — Virgil 
Grlssom,  Edward  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee  gave  their  lives. 

They  died  as  heroes  of  this  Nation, 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  The 
pain  and  the  agony  their  families  know  is 
shared  by  all  Americans,  tor  truly  this 
was  a  personal  loss  for  each  American. 
Indeed  It  was  a  loss  for  all  mankind. 

I  had  talked  with  each  of  these  three 
men.  AU  were  men  you  Instinctively 
Uked. 

Merciful  providence  had  spared  us  a 
tragedy  throughout  the  Mereury  and 
Gemini  programs. 

But  at  the  outset  of  man's  greatest 
sdentlflc  adventure,  a  voyage  to  the 
moon,  three  were  called  upon  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

I  had  discussed  this  particular  chance 
with  several  of  our  astronauts,  Including 
one  we  miss  today.  They  knew  the  dan- 
ger far  better  than  you  and  I.  Each 
knew  they  might  lie  called  upon  to  give 
their  lives.  They  knew  that  eventually 
something  like  this  would  happen. 

They  were  technicians  and  test  pilots 
who  participated  in  the  planning  of  the 
flights  they  would  be  called  upon  to  make. 
They  calculated  every  risk,  every  danger, 
minimizing  chances  for  failure,  txit  striv- 
ing fearlessly  for  success. 

They  did  not  die  In  vain. 

This  Nation  Is  richer  because  they 
lived.  Each  of  the  three  astronauts  had 
two  children.  They  leave  to  these  chil- 
dren the  same  heritage  that  Colin  Kelly 
left  to  his  son. 

Duty,  honor,  country. 

President  Johnson's  attendance  at  the 
funerals  of  Grlssom  and  Chaffee  sym- 
bolized the  grief  of  a  stunned  nation.  At 
West  Point,  Edward  White  was  laid  to 
rest  at  the  Institution  he  loved  so  well. 

Americans  should  never  forget  their 
sacrifice.  They  gave  their  lives  In  service 
to  their  cotmlry,  just  as  much  as  if  they 
had  been  In  armed  combat. 

They  knew  the  danger,  but  more  im- 
portant, they  knew  how  Important  suc- 
cess In  the  space  program  was  to  their 
country.  Because  they  knew  the  latter, 
they  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  and 
to  give  them  If  need  tie. 

No  quest  In  the  history  of  man  Is  more 
Important.  Building  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  Columlnis,  De  I«on,  Polo,  Byrd, 
Magellan — of  the  explorers  of  the  past, 
we  strive  to  seek  and  to  find. 

For  just  as  sailing  across  the  Atlantic 
to  find  the  new  world  Ijecame  one  of  the 
moot  glorious  feats  Sn  the  history  o( 


man — so  will  tie  our  quest  for  knowledge 
of  the  distant  stars. 

The  task  for  which  they  gave  their 
llve«  they  knew  waa  worth  the  aaczlBoe. 
This  Nation  could  not  honor  their  mem- 
ory moro  than  to  continue  Its  quest  for 
knowledge. 

Grlssom,  White,  Chaffee. 

To  that  endless  line  of  men  of  all  na- 
tions whose  names  will  tie  revered 
through  the  ages  because  of  their  brav- 
ery, devotion,  and  contribution,  la  en- 
graved forevermore,  three  additional 
names. 

Orlssom,  White,  Chaffee. 


bipiicatieBS  sf  EJacaBoa  TV  Prapotals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   new    BAMPSaXBS 
IN  THE  HOCSS  OP  HKPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  17.  1967 

Mr.  WTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  Including  myself,  are  strong  sup- 
porters of  Improved  educational  televi- 
sion. Yet,  to  be  truly  educational,  we 
must  be  assured  that  It  does  not  become 
a  propaganda  operation,  particularly  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  guarantees  of  objectivity  and  lo- 
cal self-determination  are  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  Confess  In  draftins 
precise  legislation.  It  1a  now  suggested 
that  the  Government  should  operate 
educational  television,  which  creates  a 
whole  new  set  of  problems  and 
challenges. 

In  this  connection  the  recent  editorial 
of  famed  national  columnist  David  Law- 
rence is  of  Interest  to  all  AmerlCAns. 

ICr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  this  editorial 
be  included  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rccoao: 

IicpLXCAnoNS  or  Eoucatioh  TV  Plam 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  admlniatrmtlon  in  power  In  Waahlng- 
ton  Boon  may  have  Its  own  television  netw(»-k 
of  about  300  stations  across  the  country  to 
carry  on  a  so-called  "educational"  campaign, 
but  It  could  convey  to  the  people  whatever 
political  propaganda  It  wishes. 

This  Is  the  first  time  the  federal  govern. 
ment  would  be  obtaining.  In  return  for  fl- 
uancLal  supp<wt.  a  voice  In  what  Information 
a  section  of  the  press  gives  to  the  people. 

The  theory  Is  that,  because  itatlons  do  not 
sell  advertising  time,  they  are  "noncommer- 
cial" and  are.  therefore,  enutled  to  govern- 
mental help.  WMle  It  is  true  that  the  big 
television  networks  at  present  aim  at  mass 
audiences  with  news  and  entertainment  of 
the  widest  possible  interest,  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  American  people  are  being 
deprived  of  any  Information  by  all  the  other 
media  of  expression  which  use  tbe  printed  or 
spoken  word.  The  plan  to  be  considered  by 
Congress  at  the  present  session  calls  for  a 
federal  outlay  of  many  millions  of  doUan  to 
buud  and  equip  ao-called  "noncommercial" 
stations.  The  Initial  ap|»o|»lattons  that  are 
going  to  be  requested  «t«  astlmated  at  #68 
mUilon  a  year  at  first.  riMta^  to  981  million 
a  year  in  another  decade.  This  would  be 
authorised  through  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  which,  of 
course,  could  lasue  Its  own  "guidelines." 

In  addition,  a  manufacturers'  excise  tax. 
starting  at  3  percent  axkl  increasing  to  S  per- 


cent <Mi  TV  sets  bought  tiy  tha  pubUe.  also 
wotild  be  expected  to  help  finance  the  opera- 
tion. The  whole  plan  involves  on  outlay  o€ 
about  4176  mlllloD  a  year  during  the  first 
four  years  and  could  reach  $370  mllUon  in  a 
few  years  mors. 

Tht  Carnegie  Commission  of  Educational 
Television  has  reoonmiended  the  project, 
wblcb  would  supply  programs  on  cultnral 
and  educational  subjects,  as  wall  as  on  news 
and  pubUc  affairs.  There  la  no  reason,  of 
course,  why  private  foundations  should  not 
by  themsetvee  furnish  all  the  support  for 
this  kind  of  venture.  But  when  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  enters  with  a  con- 
trolling power,  such  a  project  la  bound  to 
become  polltleal. 

Some  of  the  state  governments  have  been 
furnishing  television  with  claseroom  Instruc- 
tion on  academic  subjects.  More  and  more. 
the  schools  themselves  are  getting  lecturas  or 
speeches  by  long-distance  tdcpbooe  and  then 
loudspeakers.  But  the  schools  control  these 
programs. 

There  also  have  been  some  grants  to  "edu- 
cational" television  by  private  businesses, 
which  get  credit  on  the  air  for  tbelr  do- 
nations. Still,  this  lent  being  called  "com- 
mercial.'* 

The  new  governmental  project  wonld  b* 
operated  by  13  directors— six  to  be  a|q>olnt- 
ed  by  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  other 
six  to  be  selected  by  the  first  group  of  federal 
appointees.  Tbelr  terms  of  office  would  be 
for  six  yesrs.  The  government  would  retain 
Ite  control  even  though  donations  from 
foundations  and  other  sources  might  be 
made  available  to  the  new  television  network. 

Never  has  It  been  provided  by  law  that 
the  American  go\'ernment  should  actually 
get  Into  the  business  of  distributing  Infor- 
mation or  news  to  the  people.  If  the  federal 
government  can  have  a  television  network  of 
Its  own  to  distribute  Its  propaganda,  there 
is  no  reason  why  It  could  not  some  day  also 
have  a  network  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  to  take  care  of  local  political 
problems,  too. 

Under  the  new  scheme,  there  presumably 
would  be  no  competition  between  the  gov- 
ernment-supported stations  and  the  private 
networks,  but  there  would,  of  course,  be  com- 
petition for  the  attention  of  audiences.  Even 
If  there  were  substantial  numbers  of  people 
who  would  like  the  new  programs,  ths  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  government  of  the 
United  States  should  act  up  lt«  own  medium 
to  disseminate  news  and  opinion  on  political 
subjects. 

Tkc  Late  HoBorablc  James  J.  Hcffemaa 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOOBS  OI»  REPBESENTATIVBa 

ruesdov.  January  31,  J»S7 
Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  mj'  longtline  friend  and 
colleague  the  Honorable  James  J.  Heffer- 
nan.  For  12  years  Jim  Hefleman  rep- 
resented the  people  of  the  old  llth  Con- 
gressional District  in  Brooklyn  and  they 
were  indeed  well  represented.  He  was  a 
QUlet.  highly  intelligent  and  gentle  man 
who  brought  to  this  body  a  vast  store  of 
knowledge.  Jim  HefFeman  was  no  new- 
comer to  Brooklyn  when  be  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hla 
family  settled  In  Brooklyn  before  the 
War  of  1812  and  he  himself  bad  been  a 
district  leader  In  the  Paik  Slope  area  »t 
Brooklyn  for  17  years  before  coming  to 
Washington. 


A434 

Mr  Soeaker.  IS  years  ago  on  Um  sad 
S?i^r«ent»Uv«.  1  »ld  ol  Jim  Heller- 

SShoum  bj  ^1  of  1>1»  colleague,  .na  In  U>« 

This  wa»  Wje  to  tlw  end  of  hl»  days. 
1^^  wSS.  Patricta.  and  h.r  fijm- 
iy,  I  exteS  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
prayers.        ^^^^^^^^ 

Dawa  to  Ibe  Sea— 1«  WkalT 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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.  >.i„  i«  vi.tnara  far  out  of  propor- 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

0»    ffXW    TOIJC 

IN  THB  BOC8B  OF  BKPBBSDITATrraB 

Thuridat,  January  2t.  liS7 
Mr   WOLPP     Mr.  Speaker.  1  beUeve 
U^cIS^rry  P.  a««»»^'  "}« 
^SlieTof   Ne™iay,    Is   to^""" 
SitSated  for  recosniUng  a  Breat  na- 
Soosa  problem,  and  oBerlng  a  "ohiUon^ 
The  problems  of  our  merchant  marine,  u 
SSiSa^W  continue.  wtU  lead  to  the 
SSnicSn  of  the  United  Sta^  as  a 
shipping  power.     As  the  Members.  I  am 
^^  aware,  we  have  loet  our  pre- 
e^eo«   of    the   seas.     The   Members 
Siy  S^ware  of  the  fact  tteit  on  J^uar, 
la    1967   I  introduced  a  bUl  similar  to 
that  which  Newsday's  editorial  recom- 
SmdT  I  refer  to  HJl.  2168.  which  woiUd 
create  a  new  Federal  Maritime  Admln- 
S^tion.     The  new  agency  would  take 
ov™  the  r^ponslbUlty  for  many  oJ  the 
tuncUons  now  performed  by  o"aer  de- 
p^ente  and  make  for  a  strengthened 
merchant  marine. 

I  think  that  the  matter  demands  the 
moat  rigorous  examination,  and  appro- 
^late  action,  as  has  been  reconimend.^ 
by  the  Newsday  editorial,  now.  before  It 
la  too  laU  to  save  our  merchant  marine. 
Under  unanmious  consent  I  place  ine 
editorial,  enUtled  Down  to 'he  Sesj-In 
What?"  from  Newsday.  a  Garden  City. 
NY    dally  at  this  point  In  the  R«co«i>: 

DOWW    TO    TH»    8I»— W    WHIT 

In  tswe  yemi*  the  nnlted  8WW.  will  mJJ 
i>»™  JOO  art  oargo  tfilp«  Uut »«  Kw  th»n  3* 

.mpy»r<U  o»at  compete  with  '<»•'»".  y"*". 
^  B«  per  cent  at  the  .t«leglc  m»terUl»  »• 
import  mow  In  foreign  ahlp*. 
Succinctly,  OUT  mercHant  marine  U  In  • 

"rhe  eltuition  troublee  the  PreeldeDt.  the 
Congre..  »nd  whole  hler»rohy  of  l™f^"<=rii^ 
Butllttle  KUon  to  reveiwi  the  trend  h»»  been 
S^n.  Thl..perh»p..l.b«^>««  the  problem 
„  «!  old  on.  and  .  complex  one.  -nve  flm 
congr«»lon»l  attempt  to  help  the  VS. 
Sh^Ini  mduatrr  came  In  "<»  "J""  =„"1- 
toM  w«.  reducd  on  import*  carrted  In  Da 
riup..  The  met  IgnlflMnt  piece  of  le0^- 
UoTwa.  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  ma 
which  e^abllahed  our  dealre  for  a  merchant 
Oeet  to  eerre  the  naUoni  commerce  and 
SHenw.  It  al*o  »t  the  pattern  for  the  auh- 
eldy  program  that  oonllnuea  to  thla  day. 

But  with  government  aid,  there  M  alwaya 
gov^nment^ulatlon  and  admJnl.tr.Uon. 
It  Is  in  thl.  area  that  contualon  relgna 
Jurledlcllon.  overlap,  Unei  of  '""■""'J  "" 
blurred  and  r«pon.lbUlty  U  uncertain^ 
currently  n.e  cabinet  l"«l,'»'I»!«°???,u^! 
Federal  MarlUme  CommlMlon.  the  MarlUme 


""^^i  savannah  wa.  on.  "uch  bold  In- 
no™on  Thl.  automawd,  nuclear-power«l 
iT.-  -..  t^  have  .et  the  courM  for  the  fu- 
^  Tthl  rr Merchant  M.r«"uT;«t 
that  t«:hnolo»r  ""V** , "«»    It    wL    a"- 

°.^'<^,ss"Spacfort^:'^"-fa,'U-but 

STtoUct  on  the  problem.  '«' "i  <f  •  °^, 
MUhkTt  Mann.  wa.  «nall.  Our  "«"■•"" 
Simdent  almoat  obMlete.  and  dwindling. 
^  wea  oTth.  Savannah  wwi  a  good  one 
AuwSuSon  u  the  only  way  that  th.  OS., 
tt^r^  high  wage  leveU.  »n  ho^to  b,- 
oome  compeUtlve  on  the  "K^,,"^,."", 
ii«.  murt  be  pur.ued  mto  reality.  Jh'*  °°« 
SaTSt.  One  nuclear  rtilp  wa.  uunch«l.  It 
S^  in  tonely  .pl.ndor  for Jve  »»"■  ""i! 
Se  r«t  of  the  Beet  gathered  ru.t  and  nib 

""^  competiuv.  poaioon  ttUl  d«nand. 
.u^at^^and  the  conrtructlon  of  an  elB- 
c,".n.«r  S^  who  U  to  -t  t^pol^c^"- 
orovlde  the  follow-through  that  wa.  » 
?l^ly  lacung  In  the  Savannah  "P^'n^"" 
iiSv  in  Conire-  beUeve  the  taj*  "".o" '",  ** 
^°^  to  the  h^  of  a  reorganl«d  "ar mm. 
CSn^traUon.  At  pr»>ent  the  ""'"■"; 
^nutratlon  u  part  of  tb.  P't^T""'?. 

"•^"S-  ^?rcJ"^m'^u'Sn""'nrJy 
^';:^lon1  th^arS'^J.ogl'^'y'^  includ^ 

-  ?hTi::;o"L?b!iiro5^^.^H-^i 

'^^"r.  blS  w"J.  'l^rod-t^S^-U-VaS 

Sc  p7e.Td^.  ^  ne-  agenc,,  m  addition 
wouid  talt.  over  re.pon.lblUty  for  -nanT  o' 
^.function,  now  p«rform«I  by  other  de- 

""^r"  ~  no  action  on  the*  bUU  during 
thr^th~ngr«..  But  the  90th  oongr-. 
la  to  conalder  .Unllar  measure..  A  new.  In 
deJSndent  MarlUme  *1n.lnl.tr.tlon.  wlU. 
«Jandod  reapooUblllUe^  I.  f"  «cell"t 
IdM.    The  Congrwa  rtould  act  to  create  thU 

°7t  woSwhelp  .llmlnate  one'  of  the  mer- 
ch«t  SiSn"  mo«  pr-lng  problem.,  too 
many  captain.  In  Waahlngton. 


U.S.  Troops  —i  Ap»rA«a 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MlKIVBSOTa 

DJ  THli  HOUSE  OF  RIPBESENTATIvre 
Tuesday,  January  31,  ti67 

Mr  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
aircraft  carrier  frankUn  Delano  Koose- 
eell  U  scheduled  to  stop  for  shore  leave 
at  cape  Town.  South  Africa,  on  February 

*"l  strongly  oppose  this  proposed  visit. 
The  inhumanity  of  South  Africa's  apar- 
theid laws  Is  weU  knowii  "«',^»s,'*«2 
rightfully  deplored  by  the  President  and 
o^  Ambassador  to  the  United  NaOons. 
Knowing  this.  I  do  not  see  how  Jt  1*  Pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  subject  the 
members  of  the  Roojerett'i  crew,  both 
Negro  and  white,  to  the  degrading  apar- 
theid system. 

Department  of  Defense  figure*  show 
that  American   Negroes   have  suffered 


casuaiues  In  Vietnam  '"  »"' °' ^s"^'". 
finn  to  their  percentage  of  the  U.S.  pop 
SSl^  I  tod  It  inconceivable  that 
mei^criflces  by  men  "hohave  «e^^ 
in  vTetnam  are  to  be  rewarded  by  hmnlU- 
»Uon  whUe  on  shore  leave  in  South  Af- 

■^"^rom  a  stricUy  technlal  viewpoint^ 
C^Town  may  have  the  best  eOMlPPed 
faSuUes  for  refueling  our  aircraft  car- 
riers However,  at  least  two  other  con- 
Sd^atlo^mu^t  be  weighed;  First,  our 
long-range  foreign  policy  goals;  and  sec- 
ond the  need  to  avoid  deliberately  sub- 
Sing  the  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  to 
humiliating  social  experieiices. 

An  article  and  a  press  release  pertain- 
ing to  this  matter  f  oUows : 
Nw"-  ATTacK.  n.B.  B.c«  C«B»  VmlT  To 
Can  Town 
(By  JoMph  ».  I-.  Steme) 

jLrd=o^"oJ^»iSSi 
^rn-^"..r^r5.rto-sr.t-c 

^XhotL'  rt«fb«*.  under  S^--^^?* 
StTtTtold  the  American  Vf°Jf*'^"^Z 
S^f^enc.  on  Africa  '^«„»»<'.~«r^''  " 
aaved  by  avoiding  a  refueling  at  "oa. 

ke  reported  that  the  South  Afrt-n  nglme 
haS  n«  raued  the  racial   l»ue.  ">1»  '"ne 
^t  ^^iaiTwLhmgton  to  cancel  a  vUlt  by 
the  earner  Independence  m  1»«8. 
iriPf^*'  ai»Tiv« 
Alre«ly  aglt.t»l  b,  ■«' night-.  ""^^^ 
of  A.  Philip  Randolph,  prddent  of  »•  ^^ 
log  car  Porten  Union,  that  the  conwmplaled 
^*  ^^         — i...  -F«a  "»n  Inault  to  the  blacfc 
■Courteay  call'  was     an  .'neu"'  '«;~"=^^ 
people, "  the  clvU  right,  leaden,  were  rertlve 
during  Katsenbach'.  explanation. 

Cleveland  RoblMon,  a  Negro  union  oBctal, 
blunt"  told  Kataenbach  he  could  not  «xept 

"^A^^^'of  a  million  dollar.  1.  a  «nal. 

t?ir.up^  light  for  freedom  in  V^a«n 
h.  rt^-Sred     "The  Government  u  bartng  It. 
Sli^o^  money,  rather  than  on  pdnclple, 
while  11  1.  WMtlng  bUUon.  m  Vietnam 
ratu4t)l.T  oaK^rmc 
Kftttenbach.  who  thought  bt  w«  •toPPloj 
in  fori  mendly  freetlng  to  the  conference. 
SiS^^  VpnS  he  ~  trying  to  explain  r»ther 
S^Tdetite  the  Governmenfi  decUlon 

«dd  th»t  in  the  owe  of  the  cwrler  I^'^'P-^f  * 
ence  the  South  African  Govemraent  had 
^^    Lro^   with    r«dauy   mixed    crew. 

^'L  m  oon««iuenc«.  he  relatwl.  the  ^Isit  WM 
canceled.  ..^_  a..H 

While  Kat«enb«h  »ld  South  Africa  bad 
vmSd^wn-  the  oondlUoh.  that  cai««l 
compucauona  Urt  ttme.  other  «>urc«.  r«- 
DoSSd  that  neither  South  Africa  no'  ^^ 
SSS  Site,  had  ral«KJ  the  ^*^,^^^ 
■ourree  al«>  eald  there  waa  a  poaslWUty  no 
tS^t  Irould  be  Mnt  In  ahead  of  the  carrier. 

AasUtant  Secretary  for  Deten«  for  the  Afn- 
aS  region,  who  t*irtlfled  laet  U«ch  before 
tS  ^u«  African  Affairs  »^5<»n^»««^ 
other  naval  .hip.  calling  at  South  Africa 
have  h«>  Negro  crew  ni«mb^ J^^ard  who 
have  -been  free  to  go  aahore  »nd.  in  fad, 
do  go  aahoce  in  mixed  groupa. 

-A  report  from  the  commander  ot  \he 
laat  naval  veawl  to  vlalt  South  Africa  which 
^  Si  November  (IW) .  lDdJcat*d  ^t  the 
Negro  member,  of  the  crew  enjoyed  their 
stay  in  South  Africa,"  Long  teaUfled- 

A  wurce  knowledgeable  about  South 
Africa  «Ud  that,  when  he  w«ln  C^pe  Towjv 
American  negro  c«w  °^««*>^,  °'''°  "^ 
•ntartained  from  th«  moment  they  steppeo 
off  the  gangplank  by  the  "colored"  commu- 
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nlty.  while  white  saUon  were  left  to  fend  for 
themwlvea. 

In  South  African  terminology,  a  full- 
blooded  African  U  a  "Bantu.-  whUe  a  per- 
son with  a  mixture  of  white  and  African 
blood  IB  called  a  "colored."  South  African. 
claMlfy  all  American  Negroe.  aa  "colored." 
ABIbXVT  casTOUB 

He  aald  both  whlt«  and  Negro  crew  mem- 
bers were  instructed  to  abide  by  the  cus- 
tom, of  the  host  country — a  mandatory  prac- 
tice wherever   Navy  ships  call. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  he  said,  that 
meant  that  Negro  sailors  had  to  adhere  to 
certain  racial  restrictions.  Beaches,  resuu- 
ranU.  toilet  racUItles.  hotels  and  Bome — but 
not  all — public  transportation  ar«  segre- 
gated. 

But  this  source  emphaslied  that  the  Negro 
crew  memt>ers  had  little  chance  to  feel  theee 
restrictions  because  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
Cape  colored  community. 

orauTiovcAi.  «Tor 

Robert  McCtoakey.  State  Department 
spokesman,  today  described  the  February  4 
to  7  visit  of  the  ship  to  Cape  Town  aa  an 
"operational"  stop  to  take  on  fuel  and  sup- 
plies rather  than  as  a  "protocol"  visit.  He 
said  that  "no  problem  of  raclai  discrimi- 
nation Lb  involved." 

But  Randolph,  who  had  described  the  visit 
as  a  "courtesy  call,"  urged  the  Negro  Leader- 
ship Conference  to  adopt  a  resolution  and 
send  den\incl4tory  telep-ams  to  President 
Johnson  and  Etean  Rusk,  Secretory  of  State. 

His  request  is  likely  to  be  Indorsed  over- 
whelmingly when  the  civil  righu  leaders  con- 
clude the  conference  tomorrow  m  which  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  generating  pressures 
for  tougher  American  policies  against  the 
white  governments  of  Southern  Africa. 

Randolph,  noting  that  the  carrier  will  be 
on  Its  way  home  from  the  Vietnam  theater, 
said  the  stop  at  Cape  Town  would  •"dishonor" 
Negro  servicemen  "by  exposing  the  very  men 
fighting  (In  Vietnam)  to  the  cruel  and  de- 
humanlelng  experience  oi  apartheid." 

STATXHSirr  BY  A.  Phujp  Randolph,  at  th« 

Amsvcak  Nscbo  LxAraaamp  CoNrxaxiici 

OH  Aymica,  UATTLown  Hotxl.  WaaBUfG- 

TOM,  D.O. 

On  Tuesday.  January  24,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  United  SUtes  Em- 
bassy in  Capetown.  South  Africa  bad  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  Aircraft 
carrier — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — return- 
ing from  combat  duty  in  South  Viet  Nam 
would  make  a  courtesy  call  at  Capetown 
from  the  4th  through  the  Ttb  of  PelM-uary. 

The  UB.  Embany  described  the  visit  a. 
"routine".  Such  a  visit  would  be  far  from 
routine. 

The  aircraft  carrier  Pranklln  Delano  Roose- 
velt, which  has  Negro  servicemen  amongst 
It's  crew  cannot  make  a  court«sy  call  to  South 
Africa  without  doing  a  vast  disservice  to  the 
Ideals,  principles  and  honor  of  the  United 
States — without  doing  dishonor  to  Negro 
servicemen  to  particular  and  without  offend- 
ing the  democratic  senalbllltles  of  all  men 
who  love  freedom  in  Uiis  nation.  In  Africa. 
In  Asia  and  tbrougbout  the  World.  It  is 
Ironic  and  tragic  that  a  U.S.  naval  veasel 
should  dishonor  Americans  stated  objective 
of  defending  freedom  in  Asia  by  exposing 
the  Tery  new  men  fighting  there  to  the  cruel 
and  dehimianlzing  experience  of  apartheid 
on  their  way  from  the  very  battlefields  of 
Viet  Nam. 

In  1965  when  the  carrier  Independence 
was  scheduled  to  call  at  Capetown,  the  U.S. 
government,  under  pressure  of  men  of  good- 
will finally  rejected  such  a  visit  as  a  matter 
of  policy. 

I  beUeve  that  this  conference  should 
unanimously  go  on  record  to  urge  the  Pres- 
ident, Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Dean  Rusk,  to  cancel  such 
a  visit  M  ui  affront  to  democracy  and  an 
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insult  to  the  black  people  of  the  country  and 
at  Africa. 

Unless  and  until  the  government  of  South 
Africa  U  wllUng  to  guarantee  total  equality 
of  treatment  not  only  to  American  service- 
men of  color  but  also  to  ita  own  dtlacns  of 
color — In  short  until  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment policy  of  apartheid  is  abandoned 
once  and  for  all,  no  such  vistts  should  take 
place. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  Ufl.  govern- 
ment would  for  one  moment  tolerate  that 
Negro  servicemen  returning  from  Viet  Nam 
should  be  subjected  to  the  hamlUatlon,  the 
discrimination  and  the  segregaUon  they 
would  endure  In  South  Africa. 

I,  therefore,  urge  this  assembled  body  at 
the  proper  time,  to  dispatch  the  following 
telegram  to  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Armed  Services  of  the  Unlt«d  States: 

We  are  deeply  distressed  that  the  VS.  air- 
craft carrier — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is 
reported  to  be  stopping  In  Capetown.  South 
Africa  February  4-7. 

In  view  of  South  Africa's  apartheid  policy 
such  a  visit  will  violate  our  basic  prlndplee 
and  post  policy  statements. 

It  contradicts  the  ^>ollcy  set  in  19«8  when 
carrier    Independence    by -passed    Capetown. 

Strongly  urge  rcailirmatlon  of  previous  pol- 
icy and  cancellotion  of  carrier's  call  at  Cape- 
town- 
Such  a  vUdt  win  be  an  Insult  to  American 
Negroes,  to  the  black  people  of  Africa  and 
to  democratic  men  throughout  the  World 
dedicated  to  the  ellminaUon  of  apartheid. 


EcoDomict  of  ReveBoe  Sbariaf  Aaalyie^ 
IB  New  Stailies  by  Joint  Ecoboduc  Com- 
mittee and  tbe  Brookxaf  t  lostitutioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoFrtnf 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  It,  1917 
itr.  RED8S.  Mr.  Speaker.  Buslnesj 
Week  published  in  January  21.  1967.  an 
article  reviewing  two  economic  studies. 
Just  released,  which  contribute  to  current 
discussions  about  how  Federal  financial 
resources  can  be  channeled  best  to  assist 
Impoverished  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  first  Is  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  study.  "State  and  Ijocal 
Public  Facility  Needs  and  Financing." 
The  second  Is  a  book  published  by  the 
Brookings  Institution.  "Intergovern- 
mental Fiscal  Relations  In  the  United 
States."  by  George  F.  Break.  Both  the 
article  and  the  studies  will  aid  Members 
in  considering  the  merits  of  the  several 
proposals  now  before  the  Congress.  In- 
cluding my  bill,  which  If  enacted  would 
become  "The  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Modernization  Act  of  1»87." 

HJl.  1166  provides  that  each  Stat^ 
would  first  receive  Federal  funds — at 
least  $250.000 — to  draw  up  within  18 
months  its  own  "modem  governments 
program."  This  prtfBram  would  set  forth 
plans  and  timetables  for  modernizing 
both  State  and  local  governments.  Such 
plans  would  have  to  include  specific  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  Interstate  re- 
gional problems,  for  strengthening  State 
governments,  and  for  strengthening  and 
modemizins    local    rural,    urban,    and 


metropolitan  government! — for  example,' 
by  reducing  the  number  of  countle*. 
eliminating  Inefficient  local  governments, 
reforming  personnel  practices,  and 
strengthening  local  govenunents  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

Each  State's  modem  government  pro- 
gram would  then  be  reviewed  by  one  of 
the  four  regional  coordinating  commit- 
tees— to  be  set  up  under  HJl.  1166  by  the 
participating  Governors  in  each  of  four 
regions;  eastern,  southern,  mldwestem, 
and  western — and  by  the  existing  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Those  States  with  plans  designated  as 
reflecting  "sufficient  State  creative  initia- 
tive so  as  to  qualify  that  State  for  Fed- 
eral block  grants"  would  then  begin  re- 
celvlrw.  in  1970  or  at  the  latest  by  1971. 
unrestricted  Federal  grants  from  a  3- 
year.  »6  billion  a  year  authorleatlon. 

Funds  would  be  distributed  according 
to  population,  with  not  to  exceed  20  per- 
cent for  supplements  to  those  States  hav- 
ing a  low  per  capita  Income:  a  high 
degree  of  poverty,  dependency,  or  urban- 
ization: and  an  adequate  State  tax  ef- 
fort, as  Indicated  by  the  amount  of  State 
and  local  taxes  relative  to  personal  in- 
come. At  least  SO  percent  of  the  money 
going  to  a  State  would  be  earmarked  for 
its  local  governments. 

The  text  of  the  Business  Week  article 
follows: 

States  Ixiok  to  Pbskkal  DtviDDfflM — iBEA  or 
UNtumUOTBD    OlAim    la    GADfTMa    Patob 

AMONa  OoviBMoms   AND  EcoHonvTO.  mrr 

Coffr  or  VzrTMAM  akd  Dibacsesment  Oveb 

A   ^HUSTna   rov   Rktxnux  Sharhoo   Maks 

Quick  Actjom  UwLJitXLT 

The  thought  of  unreatricted  federal  gnsta 
to  the  sUtes  brlcga  a  gleam  to  many  budget- 
bleary  eyee  these  daya.  Advocates  of  fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  Include; 

Oovernors  desperate  to  find  waya  of  pay- 
ing for  growing  amounts  of  iervtcaa  and  fa- 
culties they  must  provide. 

RepubUcans  seeking  a  constructive  way 
to  fight  the  growth  of  ceotrallEaUon  la 
Washington. 

Many  academic  economists — RepubUcana 
and  Democrats — ^who  see  tax  sharing  aa  an 
autooutlc  device  for  providing  long-range 
stlmiilus  to  the  economy. 

KSADWAT 

with  that  lineup  in  support,  the  idea  of 
unrestricted  grants  has  been  making  steady 
headway  since  it  was  proposed  to  the  White 
Bouie  In  1984  by  Walter  W.  Beller.  then 
chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. President  Johnaon  liked  tbe  idea 
enough  to  commission  a  task  force  headed  by 
Joseph  A.  Pechman.  ol  Washington's  Brook- 
ings Institution,  to  study  Heller's  proposal. 
Pechman  refined  the  Heller  scheme  in  bia 
report,  but  Johnaon  made  the  decision  to  put 
It  on  loe. 

The  Heller-Pechmon  proposal  has  been 
followed  by  other  revenue  sharing  plans — 
aome  from  congressmen.  But  with  Johnson's 
record  budget,  swollen  by  tbe  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  Is  unlikely  that  tbe  90th 
Congress  will  be  able  to  act  on  any  plan 
this  year.  Like  Medicare,  though,  rerenus 
sharing  looks  more  and  more  Uke  one  of  those 
Ideas  that  has  staying  power. 

Up  to  now.  lack  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
looae  federal  caah.  has  been  a  stopping  point. 
The  whole  Idea  of  tax  sharing  Involvca  many 
complex  equAtlons  for  relating  federal  granu 
to  local  needs. 


TWO  quectlona  leglalatora  must  first  con- 
sider are:   How  much  win  state  and  local 
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sMdacraw?  And  which  of  the  many  poarible 
formulu  for  hwdlng  manty  to  the  it^tM 
ihould  the  federal  government  chooM? 

In  the  l"t  two  week»,  two  proupe  equipped 
to  provide  »m»  of  the  ineweiv-the  Jajnt 
Kconomlc  Commltt«!  of  C<">P-'«  '"f  J^' 
Brookings  iMtltuUon— releawd  «tudle«  that 
take  a  cloee  look  at  both  queetlona. 

The  JEC  .tudr.  State  and  Local  Public 
Facility  Need,  and  Financing.  eeUmatje  re- 
qulrementa  In  1976.  The  pro)ecUou^y  «- 
itTU  in  42  tleiaa— only  cover  capital  out- 
lava  But  in  the  laat  10  yearn,  Iheee  ei- 
pendltur..  have  had  a  «e«ly  reUUonahlp  to 
total  need.,  and  the  JEC  expecta  that  they 
will  oontloue  lo  make  up  about  30  r  oi 
aUte  and  local  hudgeta  In  197S. 
anmcs  IH  bpendiko 
According  to  the  .tudy.  >»"'"*'?;*; 
government.  wUl  have  to  put  •«;''-"'"°° 
mto  public  fadUUe.  IB  1975.  Thla  mean, 
that  m  10  ye-r.  they  »"•  >"«  "  ^^Ji 
the  tlOJ-bllUoo  they  .pent  on  P"bUo  fa 
clUtlea  In  l»«».  It  alK)  moan,  their  capi- 
tal budgeU  will  have  to  expand  by  T.a  . 
a  year  in  the  nett  decade-a.  ~P">I  " 
they  did  from  l»6e  to  1905  but  from  a  higher 

"Tht?.^  SS^.  .he  JK  -y.  thl.  win  hap- 
ten even  thoa^  atate  and  local  govam- 
ment.  -Ul  get  W«  relief  on  their  educa- 
uon  bill.,  the  aecond  largeat  capital  eipenae 
in  their  budget..  While  the  nation  .  .pend- 
ing for  educaUonal  facllltlea  will  IhcreaM 
MJ%  in  the  10  yeaim  to  IB75.  the  part  p^d 
by  atate  and  local  government,  will  grow 
only  69.fi  *%. 

KLOWfiOWK 

The  rtate-local  .hare  of  educaUonal  out- 
lay! wUl  ahllnlt  becauee  of  a  .lowdown  In 
the  rate  of  .pending  tor  elementary  and 
Mcondary  Khool  faclUOes  Theee  are  fi- 
nanced wholly  out  of  state  and  local  budget^ 
but  their  co.t  will  IncreaM  o^J**-*^  ° 
the  198S-75  .pan,  compared  with  M .-  m 
the  preceding  decade. 

The  blggeat  lncrea«.  In  K:hool  .pending 
wUl  be  in  faclUUe.  for  higher  education, 
.purred  by  a  conUnulng  rlae  In  the  percent- 
age of  college-age  people  enrolled  In  college. 
TTieae  expenditure,  will  grow  from  »a-bU- 
llon.  or  33  91  of  all  .pending  on  educatlona^ 
plant,  in  1985  to  »3.3-bllllon.  or  40.8- .  In 
197S  But  In  1976  rtate  and  local  govem- 
menu  will  pay  only  69-,  of  the«j  coeu^ 
with  tuition  and  private  Kjurcea  paying  the 

net. 

OK  Twx  ao.» 

Tbe  big  booet  In  rtate  and  local  q>endlng 
wlU  nnance  tran«portatlon— the  largert  Item 
In  nonfederal  budget..  ThU  wUl  rlae  from 
»8a-blUlon  in  19«l  to  «n7-bllllon  In  1975. 
The  blggeet  part  of  tranaporUtlon  expendl- 
turea  goe.  for  highway.,  road.,  and  .treeW- 
»16J-bUUon  in  1976.  But  My.  the  JEC. 
revenue  proepecu  are  good_^ 

Of  gia  6-blUlon  .pent  on  highway,  m  l»M. 
for  example  »10-bUUon  came  from  u«er 
taxe.  fee.,  ind  tolU.  There  wu  actuaUy 
money  collected  from  UMr.  that  »"  "f' 
.pent  on  hlghw.y^-«  6-bllllon  In  fedmd 
eiclae  taxee  on  car.  and  part,  and  In  certain 
.tate  uaer  teea  Capital  need,  tot  hlf»«y« 
in  1976  .hould  be  ilO  8-bllllon.  with  »ll- 
blUlon  in  tunda  available,  the  JEC  aay.. 

In  nneral.  the  JEC  .tudy  doe.  not  talk 
about  revenue.  However,  an  Introductory 
chapter  by  LouU  J.  ParadUo.  of  the  Com- 
meice  Dept.'.  Omce  of  Buslnea.  Economic.. 
«iva  that  II  tte  trend,  of  the  pa.t  MvCTal 
yeata  continue.  pre«nt  financing  method. 
JrtU  cover  the  growth  of  capital  .pending. 
aoKK  souwrs 
Bowever,  caution.  JEC  economut  Jame. 
W  Knowlea  "any  revenue  eatlmatea  depend 
on  projeeung  pa«t  ««nd.  Into  the  futur*- 
andtwTmay  not  work."    And  «iyi  on.  out- 
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aide  economtat  who  U  rtieptlcal  about  aaylng 
revenue.  wUl  be  adequate  on  the  baala  of  the 
JEC*  projection.: 

•St-ite  and  local  governmenta  depend 
heavily  on  receipt,  from  properly  and  Mlea 
tax.»-both  of  which  grow  more  .lowly  than 
the  economy."  The  only  reawn  ""hi;- 
have  kept  up  In  the  pa."  u  that  rate,  have 
been  .harply  IncreaMd  or  new  taxee  have 
been  added. 

•To  project  the  nmmt  rate  of  IncreaM  Into 
the  future  avumea  that  theae  tale.  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  increaaed— and  Judging  from  the 
number  of  .tate  and  local  tax  propoaala  that 
were  defeated  In  the  laat  election,  I'm  .oroe- 
what  doubtful." 

THx  CMS*  or  eBAaiMo 
The  other  atudy  lauod  laat  week.  In<«^f'- 
emmental  I'lacal  BelaUon.  In  the  Dnlted 
State.,  written  by  Unlveralty  of  CalUomla 
economlat  Oeorge  T.  Break.  1.  tbe  mo.t  care- 
ful dlKUMlon  yet  of  the  caM  for  revenue 

""toak,  whoee  book  wa.  publlahed  by 
Brooking.,  begin,  by  looking  at  all  etate  and 
local  n«»ndlng— not  Ju.t  capital  .pending 
Urtng  eatlmatea  made  by  the  CouncU  of  State 
Government.,  Break  expecta  nate  and  local 
government,  to  have  a  gap  between  revenuea 
and  expenditure.  In  1970  of  tSO-bllUon  to 
t&fl-bllllon 


Thl.  estimate  K  pegged  to  variable,  that 
economtot.  can  only  gueea  at  now— the 
ETOwth  of  groa.  naUonal  product,  for  example, 
ind  what  .hare  of  ONP  wUl  go  Into  .tate 
and  local  revenue.;  hence,  the  great  laUtude 
of  the  focecart.  StlU.  If.  certain  the  gap 
wlU  be  large  In  1970.  And.  Break  add. 
there-,  a  60%  chanoe  that  "preMure.  wll 
.oon  be  too  great  to  be  met  In  oonvenUonal 

Thla  la  the  argument  moat  commonly  made 
tor  Mm.  major  reallocaUon  of  resources  be- 
tween the  federal  and  .tate  and  local  gov- 
ernmenU.  But  to  moat  economlat.  the  caM 
tor  revenue  .harlng  goe.  beyond  the  .late. 
ablUty  to  find  the  money  they  need.  Break 
eiamlnea  the  two  other  major  argumenU 
economlat.  make. 

One  U  that  there  are  wide  duparltle*  be- 
tween rtatee  In  per  caplU  Income.  A.  a 
result,  wme  rtates  cannot  provide  public 
services  and  facilities  at  reasonable  tax  rates. 
And  economists  argue.  Inadequate  facilities 
for  edlKatlon.  to  cite  one  vlUl  sector,  can 
have  harmful  eOecu  outside  the  immediate 
area— when  a  poorly  educated  person  ml- 
gratea  to  another  part  of  the  country  lor 
Inatance,  or  votas  In  an  election. 
raiata  -rm  oaf 
Op  to  now.  the  revenue  gap  hs.  been 
ailed  by  conditional  granU-ln-ald  from  the 
federal  government  Theae  grants  reimburse 
state  and  local  governments  tor  expenditures 
on  speciac  Itema— highways,  health,  and  pol- 
lution abatement— that  beneflt  people  out- 
side the  taxing  area.  Last  year,  they 
amounted  to  »H  J-bllllon.  or  more  than  IB'., 
of  all  .Ute  and  local  expenditures. 

But  Break  and.  such  grants  have  not  gone 
very  far  In  wiving  the  problem,  of  the  low- 
Income  .tatee.  Dividing  the  .tate.  Into  aye 
groups  according  to  per  capita  Income.  In 
19B3  he  lound  there  were  "tew  area.  In  which 
average  per  capita  grant,  are  syatemaUcally 
related  to  .tate  per  capita  Income." 

For  example,  federal  granu  for  resource 
development  In  1982.  Including  money  tor 
urban  renewal,  Khod  lunch  programs,  and 
watershed  protection,  gave  »440  per  capita 
to  the  10  .tatee  with  highest  per  capita  In- 
comea  and  W.38  to  the  10  lowest-income 
rtatea 

mcal.  sua 

The  other  argument  that  ecooomlsu  make 

Icr  revenue  sharing  la  a  subtle  one  that  In- 


volve, the  recenUy  developed  Idea  of  Bse^ 
drag  '  It  the  economy  grows  m  a  way  that 
keeps  both  labor  and  capital  reawnably 
fully  employed,  this  theory  holda.  growth 
in   federal    revenuea   follows   automatically 

Federal  Bacal  poUcy  must  And  K>me  way 
of  returning  thla  revenue  growth— dubbed 
the  "fiscal  dividend"  by  Heller— to  the  econ- 
omy- If  It  doeant.  the  federal  government 
would  K»n  begin  to  run  huge  wrpluae.  at 
full  employment,  and  that  would  lead  lo 
bUBlnesa  stagnation. 

Foe  the  Ume  being,  the  war  In  Vietnam 
has  mads  thU  problem  academic.  But 
economlats.  concerned  with  what  will  hap- 
cen  after  the  war  ends,  have  conUnued 
\helr  aearch  for  methods  of  ellmlnotlng 
Bscal  drag.  For  many  of  them,  the  wlutlon 
seems  to  be  the  uM  of  the  dividend  to  allow 
state  and  local  spending  to  grow  as  needed. 

ISIXXD  PaOOXAM 

Break's  own  preference  la  for  a  mixed 
program  of  conditional  and  uncondlUonal 
irants— conditional  payment,  to  help  un- 
derwrite the  coats  of  programs  with  slg- 
niacant  beneOta  spUUng  over  to  other  a^ 
and  unconditional  granU  to  help  stales  with 
inadequate  reaourcea  to  pay  for  programs 
with  reaaonahle  tax  ratee. 

But  the  hardest  part  In  any  revenue  shar- 
ina  pun  is  to  offsr  a  rational  formuU  for 
handing  out  ths  money-the  kind  of  prob- 
lem economlsU  dote  on.  »"**,';'"••'" 
simple  formulas  to  show  the  possible  range 
of  distributive  efTecta. 

Dlstnbutlng  grants  to  the  statea  accord- 
ing to  their  share  of  federal  income  tax 
payments  In  1083.  he  note..  ^oaM  btvt 
ilven  the  10  wealthiest  slates  46'rr  of  the 
S.tL  the  10  poorest  only  9%.  If  Ijanta 
weV.  b««d  on  iUu  population.  W  1963.  the 
wealthiest  would  have  received  35%  oj  the 
money,  tbe  poorest  18^. 

Of  the  six  formulas,  the  one  dutnbullng 
meet  aid  to  low-Income  statea  Is  based  on 
weighted  population  agures.  where  ine 
weight  increases  rapidly  aa  sUte  per  capita 
income  dropa. 

OB8TAC1.XS 
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DIMgreement  over  the  formula  to  be  used 
is  one  of  the  major  obstacle,  to  <^"f"°' f'"- 
posals.  The  father  of  them  all— the  Heller- 
Pechman  pUn-would  return  a-«  of  federal 
income  tax  revenuee  to  the  staW  on  a  per 
canlla  basl..  Others-like  thoae  proposed 
by  R^pr-entaUves  Henry  8.  Beus.  (D-Wls.) 
and  Mel.ln  B.  Laird.  <»-WU.>  or  Senator 
Jacob  K  Jsvlts  (B-NT)— would  take  out 
a  share  of  the  nacal  dividend  for  low-Income 
states  and  dtatrlbuta  the  rest  of  the  money 
on  the  basis  of  population  or  Income  lax 
paymenta. 

Frequent  obJecUons  to  the  whole  revenue 
Sharing  Idea  are  that  sUte  governmenu 
have  what  critics  consider  a  poor  record  In 
coming  up  with  innovative  approachea.  and 
that  tie  best  administrator.  Just  aren  I  in 
state  houM..  Thus,  most  proposals  lo  date 
would  Ue  some  strings  to  the  grants. 
rrpsaa  mitboo 
Some  would  bypass  stste  governmenu  al- 
together with  a  portion  of  the  grants,  giving 
them  directly  to  cities.  Other,  would  lie 
the  money  to  modemlaatlon  of  sUte  and 
local  govermnent.  or  restrict  Its  use  to  cer- 
tain bniul  areas  like  health  and  education. 
Heller,  however.  conUnues  to  favor  un- 
conditional granU,  because  "new  demands 
flooding  in  on  the  slatee  and  localities  are 
.llrrtng  new  eOort.  at  admlnUtratlve  and 
leglalative  reform." 

With  the  budget  straining  to  provide  for 
Vietnam,  revenue  sharing  probably  wont 
get  beyond  the  talk  stage  In  the  90th  Oon- 
gnm.  But  to  many  economuu  It  looks  IBie 
an  Idea  whose  time  will  come. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    KABTTJUrS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BSPBESRNTATtVBS 

Wednesday.  February  1.  19S7 
Mr.  MATHIAB  Of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  persistent  and  very  sertou* 
problems  of  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  been  analyzed  many  times, 
but  have  not  yet  been  adequately  at- 
tacked. This  year,  however,  there  are 
many  indications  that  we  may  Anally 
begin  to  take  constructive  steps  to  In- 
crease public  safety  in  Washington  right 
now  and.  In  the  long  nin.  reduce  crime 
by  striking  at  Its  roots. 

Led  by  their  dlsUnguished  president, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Baker,  whose  many  com- 
munity activities  give  him  the  right  to 
speak  out,  the  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  Clearing  House  Association 
last  week  sent  a  thoughtful  letter  to  the 
President,  outlining  some  of  the  initia- 
tives which  they  believe  could  be  and 
should  be  taken,  right  now,  to  reduce  the 
crime  rate  by  strengthening  law  enforce- 
ment and  reforming  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  Washington.  Their  letter 
should  have  wide  attention,  both  for  Its 
specific  suggestions  and  for  the  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  which  it  expresses. 

I  trust  that  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  will  consider  these 
recwnmendations  In  detail,  and  would 
like  to  call  the  letter  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Congress : 

Tmk  Washinotok.  D.C. 
Clkakznq  Bouas  AaaocuTioif , 
Wathtngton,  D.C.  Junvmry  2S.  J967. 
Ttie  Pbxsidknt, 
The  White  House, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

M>.  E^acsiDKNT.  We  arc  writing  this  letur 
aa  one  o<  the  groups  with  •ome  reaponilbmty 
for  leftdershlp  Lo  tb*  [Matrlet  of  Columbia. 
Bonie  recpoDsiblUtj  to  tpeak  out  on  beti&U  ot 
the  entire  ootrxmuatCy. 

The  crime  rate  in  the  District  U  deplorable. 
It  U  unneceaeary  to  muater  BtatlsUci  for 
purpose*  of  demonstration,  nor  do  we  con- 
sider It  relevant  to  compare  law  enforcement 
here  with  law  enforcement  elsewhere  In  the 
Nation.  The  ConstltuUon  gives  the  Congress 
JurlsdlcUon  over  law  enforcement  In  the 
District  and  that  trust  should  be  adequately 
discharged,  should  be  discharged  Indeed  In 
such  manner  as  to  be  a  model  to  the  Nation. 
Armed  robberies  of  banks  and  other  busi- 
ness establlshmenU  are  happening  with 
frightening  frequency.  At  times  It  seems  to 
become  almost  a  dally  occurrence.  NaturaUy. 
represenUng  as  we  do  the  banking  and  busi- 
ness community,  this  Is  a  matter  of  deepest 
concern  to  us.  But  of  even  greater  concern 
to  us,  aa  having  some  responsibility  for  lead- 
ership In  the  community.  Is  the  growing  and 
Justified  reeling  of  anxiety  and  Insecurity  on 
the  part  of  all  of  our  dtisens.  In  no  true 
sense  can  we  say  proudly  today  that  our 
Government  affords  us  those  protections  for 
our  persona  and  property  which  allow  men 
to  live  securely  and  devote  themselvea  with- 
out distresaing  anxiety  to  tbe  well-being  of 
themselvsB.  thalr  famUles  and  their  neigb- 
bori. 

This  Is  no  irremediable  thing.  It  may.  It 
probably  will,  because  of  past  neglect,  for  a 
time  in  the  future  require  large  Inveatment. 


We  are  prepared  bo  contribute  otir  abare. 
The  Nation  which  bas  jurlsdlcUoD  of  this 
community  should  not  be  penurious  In  oon- 
trlbuUng  lu  share. 

Undoubtedly,  tbe  root  caoaes  need  to  be 
attacked,  poveKy.  slum  conditions,  tbe  lack 
of  adequate  education  and  adequate  oppor- 
tunity which  burden  ao  many  of  our  dtlBens. 
But  theae  are  long-term  objectives.  Tbe 
problem  Is  immedlace.  and  tbe  Immediate 
reaource  is  strict  and  adequate  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Our  police  are  undermanhed.  Tbe  facll- 
lUes  available  to  them  are  .^uulequate.  Tbe 
Congress  should  appropriate  whatever  la 
needed  to  provide  enough  police.  weU 
equipped  police  and  the  best  police  leadu-- 
ship  obtainable.  Consideration  should  tie 
given  as  to  whether  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
as  a  temporary  measure,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  InveetlgaUon  might  not  lend  more  aid. 
If  this  were  to  be  done  It  should  of  course  be 
done  In  such  a  way  aa  not  to  reflect  adversely, 
or  Id  any  way  undermine  tbe  reaponslbUitles 
and  morale  of  the  police  force  of  the  District. 
We  have  confidence  in  our  present  police 
force.  If  properly  lupported.  but  there  are 
areas  where  no  local  police  force  can  hope 
lo  match  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  invMtlgatlon.  and  In  our  view  the  prob- 
lem Is  sufficiently  sertoXis  to  consider  making 
all  of  their  facilities  available  to  correct  tbeae 
deplorable  conditions. 

Speedy  and  effective  administration  of  Jus- 
tice alao  requires  adequate  flnancial  support 
•jid  the  ablest  possible  manning  of  the 
United  SUtes  Attorneys  office  and  tbe  Corpo- 
ration Counsel's  office,  This  requires  targe 
increased  appropriations.  We  have  confi- 
dence in  the  leadership  of  thoae  two  ofRcA, 
but  tbey  are  both  overburdened  and  under- 
manned. The  speedy  administration  of  Jus- 
tice cannot  be  attained  unless  tbey  are  ade- 
quately sUffed  and  unless  tbe  aaUrlia  are 
sufficient  to  attract  tbe  ablest  people  to  tboee 
Jobc. 

The  ^eedy  and  effective  administration 
of  Justice  la  atao  the  responsibility  of  tbe 
CourU.  We  applaud  the  developmenU  of 
tbe  last  few  years.  There  has  been  a 
thoughtful  reappraisal  of  the  dlstribuUon  of 
burdens  between  tbe  District  Court  and  the 
Court  of  General  Seasloas.  The  CourU  have 
been  working  longer  hours,  taking  fewer 
vac&tlona,  but  much  still  needs  to  t>e  done. 
We  applaud  the  recent  undertaking  by  the 
Courts  themselves  of  an  independent  stirvey 
of  the  handling  of  the  business  of  the  Cotzrta. 
The  speedy  and  efficient  administration  ot 
Justice  will  do  much  to  curb  unbridled  crUne 
Swiftness  Is  no  substitute  for  Justice,  but 
■wlft  Justice  will  certainly  lend  the  com- 
munity greater  security  Here  again,  how- 
ever, in  our  view  the  Congress  has  not  done 
lU  part.  The  Court  of  Oeneral  Seaslona  is 
undersUffed.  badly  housed,  badly  equipped. 
Tbe  best  of  men  cannot  function  adequaMly 
In  such  clrcumatances. 

We  hesitate  to  express  a  Judgment  on  the 
recent  legislation  affecUng  ball.  There  bas 
not  been  an  adequate  time  to  try  out  the 
consequencee  o*  this  leglaUtlon.  If  there  are 
Inadequacies  In  It.  It  would  not  appear  to 
suggest  a  return  to  bondsmen,  but  it  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration  that.  If  a  person 
charged  has  theretofore  been  found  guUty  of 
a  serious  crime  of  violence,  aome  discretion 
should  be  allowed  tbe  District  Court  as  to 
whether  such  a  peraon  should  be  released  to 
the  community  We  are  In  no  poaltlon  of 
course  to  appraise  the  constitutional  prob- 
lems that  might  be  Involved,  but  obviously  a 
prompt  trial  would  need  to  be  a  corollary  of 
any  refusal  of  ball. 

Finally,  why  should  the  Congress  permit 
these  bandiu  to  be  freely  armed  against  the 
cotnmunity.  Ptew  hold-upa  would  be  at- 
tempted without  hand-guns.  Some  restric- 
tions should  be  imposed  on  their  sale. 

Tbe  District  of  ColumtAa  Clearing  Bouse 
strongly  urges  that  jou  attack  tbls  problem 
of  crime  In  tbe  DlsUloC  immediately  and  that 


you  nuke  available  whatever  may  be  needed 
in  tbe  way  of  approprlaUons  to  attack  the 
problem  adequately. 
Sincerely. 
John  C.  UcConnack.  Secretary.  Hia 
Waahlngtoo.  D.C.  Clearing  Bouse  As- 
sociation. Executive  Vice  President, 
The  Rlggs  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C:  Bot>ert  C.  Baker.  Chairman. 
The  Waabington.  D.C.  Clearing  House 
Association.  President.  American  Secu- 
rity and  Trust  Company. 
Other  members:  Leo  M.  Bernstein.  Presl- 
dent.  District  of  Columbia  Natl<mal 
Bank;  WilUam  J.  Scbulllng.  Prealdent. 
Tbe  First  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton ;  Lou  Is  C .  Paladlnl .  Prealden  t. 
Uadison  National  Bank:  T.  P.  MclAch- 
len.  President,  McLachlen  Banking 
Corporation:  Barnum  L.  Colton.  Preal- 
dent. The  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton; Oeorge  A-  Dldden.  Jr..  President. 
Tbe  National  Capital  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington; Douglas  R.  Smith.  President. 
National  Savings  and  Trust  Company; 
WUlIam  M.  O'Neill.  President.  Public 
National  Bank;  L.  A.  Jennings.  Chair- 
man. The  Rlggs  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  D.C;  Frank  A.  Gantbcr, 
President.  Security  Bank. 
Aaaoclate  members:  L.  P.  HarreU.  Presi- 
dent, TTnlon  Trust  Company  at  tbe 
DlBtrict  of  Columbia;  B.  Doyle 
Mltcbell.  President.  Industrial  Bank 
of  Washington. 


IV  4424  Wartim  Cbaplau  Hir*  Hicwki 
Retires  After  2t  Tun  ia  Army 
Reserve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    RAWAXI 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RKPBKSKNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  Februart  1,  19S7 

Ur.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  s 
member  or  the  orlgln>l  100th  Battalion, 
which  later  became  the  1st  Battalion  of 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  I  take  particular  pride 
In  calling  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  activities  of  the  442d'B 
brave  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Biro 
Hlguchl. 

Chaplain  Hlguchl  wa»  honored  this 
past  week  at  a  banquet  In  connection 
with  his  retirement  after  20  years  In  the 
Army  Reserve,  but  this  energetic  min- 
ister is  not  retiring  from  his  best  known 
role — that  of  Hawaii's  "do-it-yourself 
builder  of  churches.  His  beautiful  new 
Manoa  Valley  Community  Church  will 
be  the  latest  of  several  building  projects 
the  much-decorated  wartime  chaplain 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
completion  as  a  result  of  his  hard  work 
and  faith. 

During  the  war,  a  frontline  dispatch 
recounted  how  members  of  the  44ad  were 
so  inspired  by  Rev.  Hlguchl's  words 
that  they  marched  Into  combat  singing 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  To- 
day, the  peacetime  good  worlu  of  this  re- 
tired Army  chaplain.  Indeed,  "go  march- 
ing on." 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Coh- 
oussiOKAL  Ricou  a  very  Interesting  fea- 
ture article  about  Rev-  Hlguchl  by 
Reporter  Bruce  Cook  wlilch  appeared  in 
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the  January  M.  1967.  Issue  of  the  Sun- 

wWch  outlines  the  many  contrtbuttom 
he  has  made  to  hta  community  and  to 
his  fellow  men: 

.  .  .  Ai«BTi«**2i>»B»A«C»»»"n' 
Biotrcnz 
(By  Bruce  Cook) 
Oo  >  Sunday  morolng  in  Xtu,  ttU  ^  1M* 
.  «r  eoiTBipond«t  Mnt  a  dlapatch  from 
k  Htoe  TallflT  In  Northern  France. 
*  U  ^m  i  ui  Arm,  Chaplain   <:onducUng 
.ervlM.  aa  artUler,  craahed  around  Uw  Ola 
^oTad   crawl«J   from   tbelr   toaho^e.   and 
aouatwd  on  Uielr  Held  packa  to  llaten. 
^T?«m.rw.r.  with  the  «3nd  ReglmenUl 
CoS^rTeam.    Tbe,    had    b«n     through 
^.  bloody  batUe.  and  atUl  were  fluting 

""■SrSaplaln  aald  prayer,  with  the  men 
and  then  deUvered  hla  aermon 

"B«n.mb.r  that  you  are  B«hUni  not  for 
,our«lve.  alone,  hut  for  all  ol  ^'"^_ 
he  told  them,  -rhat  from  out  of  thla  blooa- 
L,r.nr.trlfe  «I1  come  a  new  ««1  better 
world  becauae  of  your  aacriacei  .  ._ 

The  diapatch  «Ud  the  wldler.  were  ao 
inaplred  b,  the  ch.plaUj .  r^f  b^u^ 
miJcbed  into  combat  ainging  The  BatUe 
Bjmn  of  the  Bepubllc." 

Some  ot  thoae  lame  0&  will  b«  at  tba  Reel 
Hotel  tonl«ht  to  »"■«,«"' "^t^'.;^ 
,bo  became  a  .ymbol  for  the  nation  •  Nlael 

"'^f'^r  Hlro  Bl^cm.  Who  wm  h.  « 
Tueedar  la  retiring  a»  a  colonel  after  20 
^^to  the  Arm,  Bewir...  and  hla  frlentU 
Ue  «»lng  him  out  in  etjle  with  a  ^^^^^ 
Blfuchl.  beat  known  today  a.  BawaUa 
do-lt-youraelt  church  buUder.  waa  aplattered 
with  paint  and  bard  at  work  on  bla  nw 
Manoa  valley  Community  Church  when  he 
took  tune  out  for  an  Interview. 

"Before  we  alt  down,  come.  I  want  to  anow 
you  the  procreaa  we  have  made  on  our  new 
church,"  be  »ld. 

We  atarted  on  a  tour  of  the  two-acre  aiie, 
located  a  halt-block  oil  Baat  »J»h»  «J^- 
-nua  la  going  to  be  a  beauty  apot  for  all  of 
the  people  of  the  valley  to  enjoj."  he  aald. 
Aa  he  walked  through  the  oomplei.  wear- 
ing a  bard  hat  with  the  inacrlpUoa.  "Colooel 
Superintendent."  Blguchl  remlnlaced  about 
World  War  n. 

KB  waa  A  p*cmsT 
-When  the  war  began  I  waa  at  the  Walpahu 
Cttnununlty  Church.  1  waa  agalnat  war.  a 
paaflclat.  I  wanted  no  part  of  It. 
^iut  1  waa  the  TMCA  leader  m  the  "Uatrtrt 
and  IJOO  boyi  were  membera.  I  remember 
how  135  of  them  volunteered  to  go,  and  I 
tboucht  to  myaelf  1  couldn't  ,t«y  b»ck. 
rmclStl  or  no  p«:iaat  I  had  10  go  and  do  my 

He  Tolunteered  to  go  overaeaa  and  found 
blmaetf  IS  Italy. 

"We  were  getUnf  barraged  an  the  time. 
The  koya  would  call  me  and  «ay.  Chaplain, 
we  need  aBrrtcea.  If  youTe  not  ecared  come 
on  up'  (to  where  the  bulleta  were  Bylng)^^ 
"Scared?  Ill  teU  you  I  waa  really  acared. 
But  I'd  get  me  a  foxhole,  read  to  the  men- 
then  rd  take  off  aa  faat  ai  I  could  " 

HlgucUl  dldnt  mention  the  times  he  took 
oir  m  the  other  direction— toward  the  enemy. 
Once  a  patrol  reported  It  hod  lighted  the 
body  of  a  mlaalng  sergeant.  Blguchl  aet 
out  with  a  team  of  englneem  through  areaa 
heavily  mined  and  booby-trapped  and  re- 
turned with  the  body  after  four  houra  be- 
hind enemy  llnea.  _j  ... 
Another  time  he  etayed  at  a  forward  aid 
•Utloa  to  help  medlca  with  wounded  and 
dyln(  men  through  a  Bve-houi  enemy  bar- 
rage. 

Blguchl  recalled  aome  of  hla  aaddeat  daya 
in  the  war— once  when  800  men  of  the  «2nd 
went  into  combat  and  only  aoo  returaed. 
another  time  when  J06  went  out  and  Juat 
five  came  back. 


aouuHi  THE  wran 

And  the  many  tlmea  he  picked  hla  tray 
through  piles  of  American  bodlea. 

■I  loiUd  alwaya  check  becau«.  there  w« 
always  a  chance  one  of  the  men  would  still 

^^^ri^J  in  rr«.ce  he  found  a  «>ldl«  stUl 
br^lng  «>  he  put  him  with  the  w°und«l. 
Tn^Md  him  later  In  a  hoapltal  and 
Oicight  he  waa  going  to  die.'  Hlguchl  »^d^ 
^n.  Juat  a  few  yeara  ago.  a  man  from 
Bo«on  CMM  to  see  me.  to  thank  me  lor  aav- 

"'?-?t''i«the  s-prlse  of  my  life.  It  was 
the  mTn  I  hadTull«l  f™»  tl«t  pU.  of 
bodlea  I  had  no  Idea  he  was  still  living^ 
Bl^chl  said  it  bothers  him  ""'■',"  ™^' 
that  the  «2nd  K>ldlers  fought  ^  «'' ""'"^ 
because  the,  were  CTylng  to  prove  they  were 

'°^'^"'?oT .xue.  we  fought  because  w, 
dld?t  like  Nazism.  We  didn't  like  the  ^U 
and  horror  It  brought  to  the  world.  We 
were  flghtlng.  Ilk.  all  Americans,  for  aprlnc^ 
pie— for  freedom  ana  democracy.     We  were 

not  trying  to  prove  ourselves. 

•1  remember  my  second  sermon.  I  told 
the  men  U  they  were  """""'T  »  Pf" 
they  were  good  American,  they  might  aa 
wen  ^  hoiSe^But  I  didn't  have  to  «y  It 
beca.Se  they  realized  the  laaue  was  much 

'■Th'en"'Se'rr"w..  ^^"■^T'^J^lt^', 
Legion  of  Merit.  Purple  Heart  and  ItalUn 
^  of  Military  Valor.  'Tou  have  w  «g 
back  m  the  lecorda  w  learn  about  the 
medals'  he  doean't  mention  them. 

Bl"chl  said  the  war  gave  him  the  Inspira- 
tion to  build  churches. 

~n  waa  amazing  what  men  could  do  In 
the  war.  Why.  they  could  build  ^n^J 
with  almost  nothing  to  start  with  and  with 
the  odda  stacked  against  them.  _..    ,  ,, 

"I  thought  that  man  can  do  anything  it 
be  set.  hU  mind  to  It  So  we  decided  to 
build  a  church  In  Walpahu. 

-we  started  the  church,  but  we  ran  out  of 
.no™,  Sffwa.  «=««1.  W.  held  a  meeting 
^  a  guy  aald:   Thla  la  a  church  •we  are 

'*^^'e  nezt  day  I  went  to  the  post  omce 
and  found  check,  for  »5.000  from  two  «.t.t«. 
TOat  convinced  m.  that  faith  can  buUd  an,- 

thing." 

ornB  raojkCTS 

Blguchl  has  spearheaded  other  building 
prolKU  bealde.  churchea.  During  two  yeara 
in  Walmea,  Kauai,  he  helped  the  people  there 
build  a  community  swimming  pool.  !*«"■ 
he  helped  In  the  conatrucUon  ot  a  pavUlon  at 
WaSL^  Home,  a  pro)«lt  of  the  Uon.  Club.^ 

As  chaplain  for  the  DC  Corpa  In  the  Ajmy 
K«ierve  1^  haa  made  trip,  to  Thalland^.h^e 
the  unit  haa  periodic  eierclaes.  and  In  IIK3. 
he  started  proJecU  to  help  an  orphanage  and 
Khool  there.  HI.  church  also  1.  helping  .up- 
Dort  a  reform  school  on  Okinawa, 
•^guchl  ..rved  on  the  Mayor'.  Advl^y 
committee  on  Ethic,  and  '^J'^^J'^^^ 
holdover  member  on  the  new  Ethlca  Com- 

ml..lon,  ,    _      -,  ,  «#  T.. 

He  also  waa  on  the  Mayor's  Conflict  of  In- 
terest Investigation  Comlmttee:  led  the  Dla- 
abled  American  Veterana'  tund-ralalng  cam- 
paign foe  their  Keehl  Lagoon  Memorial  proj- 
ict'served  on  the  State  Board  of  Paroles  and 
Pardooa  and  on  the  Governor's  committee 
to  select  a  alte  foe  a  new  state  prlaon.  (H» 
waa  the  only  committee  member  who  voted 
agalnat  moving  the  prlaon  from  0«hu  to 
Maul.)  . 

in  IBei.  he  waa  named  HawaU'.  Father  « 
the  Tear  for  Bellgloo. 

Be  and  his  wife.  Hlaako,  have  a  son.  Peter. 
SO  an  electrical  engineer  In  Los  Angelea,  and 
a  daughter,  Jane.  3».  the  wife  of  engineer 
Ra,  Fuklnaga  ot  Honolulu. 

Hlguchl  pauMd  to  reflect  again  on  the 
part  Qt  hi.  life  be  give,  op  tonight. 

-1  wiu  mlaa  the  fellows.    We  had  a  lot 


of  fun  together  and  J  m«l.  many  good 
friend.  In  the  Army. 

-Every  time  I've  been  ready  to  bulW  a 
church  they've  been  ready  to  help  me.  with 
money  and  with  hard  work.  

■They  have  given  me  so  much  and  now  this. 
I'm  kind  ot  embarrasMd."  he  said. 


Elixabctk  Skouatort  F.D.R.  Portraft  T» 
Han  ■■  ^1^*  Hoaie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LESTER  X  WOLFF 

or  Mgw  Toax 
at  THB  BOnSI  OF  BKPB«8KJ«TATIV«3 

Thursday,  Januarv  it,  1967 
Mr  WOLFP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  ol  attending  President  Johnson  s 
reception  at  the  White  House  which 
marked  the  birthdate  of  our  late  beloved 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

At  the  reception,  a  new  and  brilUanUy 
executed  portrait  of  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  was  unveiled.  I  «»  P™"^- 
Mr  Speaker,  to  say  that  the  artist  who 
produced  this  magnificent  painUng  is  a 
distinguished  constituent  of  mine.  Ma- 
dam Elteabeth  Shoumatoff,  who  resides 
in  Locust  Valley,  N.Y.  ^^„  .  ,^  ^^ 
The  Inspiring  program,  highlighted  by 
the  unveiling  of  the  portrait,  also  fea- 
tured readings  from  "Sunrise  at  Campo- 
bello'  written  by  Dore  Schary  and  per- 
formed by  Charlton  Heston,  Mary 
FIckett  and  Anne  Seymour. 

To  view  this  portrait  as  a  great  work 
of  art  Is  one  thing.  But  the  criUcs  have 
given  professional  praise  lor  It,  and  I 
wish  to  share  these  laudatory  comments 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

Mr  Speaker.  I,  therefore,  place  these 
stories  and  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  the  Washington  Kvenlng  Star  and 
the  Locust  valley,  N.Y.,  Leader  In  the 
AFPendU  of  the  RicotD. 
JOB1.SOH.  TO  nwran.  New  FD.B.  PorraAir— 
Wo  Ftma  This  Tnsa 
In  the  wake  of  the  furor  over  rejection  of 
a  portrait  of  Prealdent  Johnwn.  the  White 
Houie  plana  to  unveil  a  new  portrait  °fJ°^- 
Mn'.  favorite  president— Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

Thla  portrait,  the  White  House  said,  deplcta 
"a  stronc  and  vlgoroua  Booaevelt  In  the  mid- 
dle yeS  ot  his  prealdency"  and  Johnson 
plana  to  bang  It  In  his  White  House  offlce. 

It  U  the  work  of  Kllaabeth  shoumatoB,  who 
waa  painting  Booeevelt  when  he  waa  fatally 
stricken  at  Warm  Spring..  Ga.,  on  April  13. 
11K5  The  aruat  1.  donaUng  her  new  work 
to  tiie  White  BouM  art  ooUecUon. 

The  Johnson,  announced  yeaterday  they 
will  have  an  unveulng  party  toe  It  J»n-  "• 
commemcrtllng  Hcoeevelf.  birthday,  which 
occur.  Jan,  30. 

Boo.ev.lt  »t  tor  several  portrait,  one  ot 
which,  by  artlrt  PTank  O  Sallabury.  bang.  In 
the  White  Bouse  Bed  Boom.  But  It  I.,  copy 
made  In  WI  of  a  portrait  Salisbury  had  done 
ot  Booeevelt  In  1W5.  In  hla  early  year.  In 
ofice. 

The  White  Houw  said  the  Idea  ot  getOng 
a  new  portrait  ot  PDB  came  from  C.  F.  Pa  - 
mer.  ch^aTrman  ol  the  Pranklln  D  B««»'»^' 
Warm  Spring  Memorial  Commission.  After 
the  White  House  acquired  a  125.000  P«ru»" 
of  Eleanor  Booeevelt  by  artist  Dougla.  Chan- 
dor.  Palmer  suggeeted  the  poeslblUty  of  ac- 
quiring   a    portrait    by    Mme.    Shoumaloff. 


February  2,  1967 
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whom    ba    e«U»d    tha    Teadlng    BooMvelt 

artlat "    She  now  Uvea  In  Long  laland,  H.T. 

Thla  portrait  la  the  fourth  Mme.  Shou- 
matoff ha.  done  ot  Booaevelt.  The  late  Pred- 
dent  U  pictured  m  a  three-quarter  Kated 
noae  with  the  water  of  the  North  AUanuc 
inuie  background.  He  wear,  a  favorite  Navy 
cape  In  hU  hands,  he  holds  a  rolled  copy  of 
thoAtlanUc  Charter,  a  declaration  of  poatvrar 
objective,  made  Jointly  by  Roosevelt  and 
Britain'.  Prime  Mlnl.ter  Winston  Churchill 
during  a  meeting  In  Argentina  Bay,  off  the 
coart  of  Newfoundland.  Aug.  14.  IMl 

In  contrast  to  the  negative  reaction  to 
artist  Petor  Hurd's  recent  portrait  of  John- 
Kjn.  there  was  no  trouble  at  all  when  Mme. 
Shoumatoff  presented  her  portrait  of  Booee- 
velt. completed  In  November  lOM. 

When  Mia  Johnson  flret  saw  It  last  July, 
the  White  House  said,  aho  wrote  the  artiat 
that  her  reaction  waa  a  "quick  flash  of  cer- 
tainty that  thla  M  It." 

Mr.  Johnaon  today  expressed  great  pleaa- 
un>  in  acquiring  the  portrait  for  the  White 
House  oollecUon  and  said  It  shows  "the  great 
vlilon  and  strength  which  both  the  prealdent 
and  I  knew  In  him." 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poat. 

Jan.  16.  isn) 

ranUAH  Faca  Ookiho  B«ck  to  Wbit«  Hod»« 

When  Mr».  Lyndon  B.  Johnaoo  waa  the  wife 
ot  a  very  Junior  Ocmgresaman  frcm  Teiaa.  she 
used  to  stand  timidly  and  wait  for  a  chance 
to  anap  pictures  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  a. 
be  came  through  the  White  House  gates. 

Jan  31  the  Prealdent  and  Mr..  Johnson  wm 
unveU  a  portmlt  of  PDB— that  towermg  Bg- 
uro  we  loved  ao  much" — to  hang  In  the  Presi- 
dent's otDce.  ^  ^     , 

The  43  by  S4-lnoh  portratt  la  the  work  of 
Elisabeth  Shoumatoff  of  Lotust  Valley.  Long 
Island.  The  artut  was  Introduced  to  Preal- 
dent Booeevelt  by  Lucy  Mercer  Butherfonl. 
who  had  a  q>eclal  place  In  the  late  Presi- 
dent's affecuona.  Mrs.  Shoumatoff  waa 
painting  a  waleroolor  of  Booeevelt  at  the 
Ume  he  suffered  a  fatal  cerebral  hemorrhage 
at  Warm  Sprlnga.  Oa. 

The  unBnlahed  porttalt  o4  Prertdent  Booee- 
velt. Interrupted  by  his  death,  hang.  In  the 
MemcH-lal  Ubiary  at  Warm  Sprlnga.  Mrs. 
Shoumatoff  saya  a  second  portrait  painted 
alter  hi.  death  and  "flnlshed  as  I  thought 
he  would  have  liked  It,"  alao  hanga  In  Warm 
Springs. 

The  Idea  tor  the  new  portrait  came  laat 
February  when  the  Douglaa  Chandor  paint- 
ing of  Eleanor  BoOMvelt  waa  preaented  to  the 
White  House. 

Aooocdmg  to  EUzabeth  Carpenter.  Mrs. 
Johnson',  pros,  secretary,  C.  F.  Palmer,  who 
la  chairman  ot  the  PDB  Warm  Springs  Me- 
morial Ckimmlwlon  made  the  suggeeUon. 

Mrs,  Johnaon  and  the  Prealdent  wore  en- 
thusiastic about  having  a  worthy  companion 
portrait  to  the  one  ot  Mia.  Booaevelt. 

They  were  eapeclally  anjdous  to  have  one 
recalUng  him  aa  the  "atrong  and  vigorous 
Roosevelt  In  the  middle  yeara  ot  his  Presi- 
dency." Mrs.  Carpenter  said. 

"To  the  Johnaoos,  the  Booaevelt.  were  tow- 
ering Sgurea  when  they  were  very  young. 
Thla  portrait  project  haa  Included  the  John- 
sons' heart." 

Prealdent  Johnaon  was  a  Booeevelt  protege. 
He  ran  on  a  New  Deal,  Booaevelt  platform, 
after  Prealdent  Booaevelt  had  appointed  him 
as  secretary  ot  the  NTA  In  Texaa. 

When  Booeevelt  died.  LBJ  said.  "He  was 
Uke  a  daddy  to  me." 

For  Mra.  Shoumatoff,  aa  well  aa  the  John- 
sons, the  in.nmlnslon  was  the  cotnpletlosi  of  a 
cycle. 

In  1943  ahe  had  painted  a  amaU  w^teroolor 
of  Booaevelt.  After  It  waa  Bnlabed.  FDB 
loked  at  It  and  said.  "It's  a  shame  thl.  Isn't 
a  full-size  portrait.  Someday  I  will  aak  you 
to  do  another  portrait  a<  me  f or  the  Whlta 
Bouse." 

"Ot  coune  1  nevar  aapectad  to  lisar  Cro^ 


him  again,  but  after  he  came  back  from  TalM 
I  received  a  meMage  s;iklng  me  to  come  to 
Warm  Sprln»8."  Mrs.  shoumatoff  recalled. 
He  wanted  It  done  before  the  opening  of 
the  U.N.  Conference  In  San  Francisco.  Un- 
fortunately, this  portrait  never  materialized. 

The  portrait  tor  the  White  House  shows 
Booaevelt  In  hla  familiar  Navy  cape  with 
the  Atlantic  Charter  In  hla  handa — the  char- 
ter which  pledged  freedom  of  speech  and  re- 
ligion, treedom  from  want  and  fear.  The 
water*  ot  the  North  AtlanUc  form  a  blue 
background. 

When  Mrs.  Johnson  saw  the  painting  for 
the  flxvt  time  In  July,  she  wrote  the  artist, 
"This  1.  It." 

Mra.  Shoumatoff.  a  Mclety  portnut  painter 
tor  many  yeara.  u  giving  the  portrait  to  the 
White  Boiue. 

IPlom  the  Locu.t  VaUey   (N.T.)    Leader, 

Jan.  ID.  1M7| 

■UEABKTH    SHOOMATorr'a    FJ>Jl.    PoaTmsiT 

To  HaNO  IK  Whits  Bousa 

Congreeaman  Leeter  Wolff  U  planning  a 
apeclal  honor  for  Locust  Valley  artist  Ellza- 
beth  Shoumatoff  whoae  portrait  of  Franklin 
Delano  Booaevelt  will  be  presented  to  Presl- 
dsnt  Johnson  on  January  31  at  4:30  In  the 
White  House.  The  gift  of  the  artist,  the  por- 
trait will  go  Into  the  White  House  coUectlon 
and  probably  vrlll  hang  In  the  offlce  of  the 
President. 

Thl.  I.  the  fourth  portrait  Mr..  Shouma- 
toff has  painted  of  Booeevelt.  The  Brat,  a 
email  water  color,  done  shortly  before  the 
war.  showed  him  much  as  he  U  In  the  latest. 
The'  second,  a  life  size  water  color,  was  not 
completed.  It  remains  Juat  aa  It  waa  when 
the  President  was  stricken  with  hU  last  Ill- 
ness while  sitting  for  Mra.  Shoumatoff.  It 
showed  a  different  person  than  In  the  flret 
and  laat  portraits  In  It  the  Prealdent  was 
tired  and  thin.  The  third,  also  a  lite  size 
water  color.  Is  the  unfinished  portrait  as  It 
would  have  been  If  completed.  Both  hang 
in  the  Utile  White  House,  Warm  Sprlnga, 
Georgia. 

The  moet  recent  portrait,  Uf e  slae  In  oUs. 
depict.  PDB  In  hU  naval  cape  a.  do  the 
others.  It  shows  him  at  the  time  he  pre- 
sented his  "Pour  Freedom."  program  to  Con- 
gress in  1041.  He  holds  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter In  bis  hand. 

One  of  the  nation's  busiest  portrait  paint- 
era.  Mr.  Shoumatoff  has  been  evorklng  on  the 
Booaevelt  painting  for  several  months  In  her 
Locust  Valley  studio  on  Ayer  road. 


Haa  tmi  FareweH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NSW   TOtX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23,  19€7 
Mr.  WYDLER  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  outstanding  Journalist  ol  our  Nation, 
Mr.  Alan  Hathway.  retired  aa  executive 
editor  of  Newsday.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Hathway  for  many  years,  both  i>er9on- 
aUy  and  aa  a  newsman,  and  found  him 
forthright,  interesting,  and  an  asset  to 
the  community.  In  the  last  few  days 
one  of  Newsday's  outstanding  columnists, 
Mr.  Jack  AJtshul,  wrote  what  could  be 
considered  a  final  tribute  to  Alan  Hath- 
way. I  wish  to  spread  It  on  the  Rkcobd 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 
The  article  foaows: 


Hail  and  Pabkwxu. 

It  takes  ft  eertfcin  unount  of  fanatlclBin  for 
K  man  to  achieve  greatness  in  any  field  and 
Newsd&y'B  teocutive  Editor  Alan  Hatbaway 
waa  aJways  a  fanatic  newspfipennan.  FwitM- 
Uc.  too.  Ttit  week  he  take*  leave  of  his  deak 
at  Nffwsday,  that  was  his  for  almost  25  yean. 
for  a  auppoaedly  lees  freneUc  eriateuce  in 
■emlreUrwnent  on  the  laland  of  Puerto  Rico. 
One  can  only  Judge  on  the  baala  of  p*»t  per- 
formance that  Puerto  Rloo  will  never  be  the 
•ame  once  he  takes  up  permanent  residence. 
At  age  «0.  stm  bubbUng.  ImaglnaUon  undi- 
luted and  tdeaa  pouring  out  of  every  pore,  it 
■ecma  Inconceivable  that  Hathaway  will  per- 
mit retirement  to  catch  up  with  him.  He 
never  could  accept  a  sltUng-down  poalUon 
gracefully,  and  the  Idea  of  watching  the 
world  go  by  without  lending  a  Hathaway  aa- 
aUt  was  never  ptrt  of  the  man's  makeup. 
The  record  prove*  it. 

There  waa  a  Ume  In  the  late  40s  when  a 
tough  Uttle  Irlahman  named  Bill  DeKonlng 
was  threatening  to  take  over  Nassau  County. 
He  had  built  himself  a  labor  empire,  con- 
trolled the  hiring  and  firing  at  Roosevelt 
Raceway,  expected  and  got  political  and  cash 
tribute  from  the  highest  places,  and  ran 
rampant  over  houatbuUders  and  contractors. 
Alan  Hathaway  kept  a  file  on  BUl  DeKon- 
lng for  six  years  and  when  the  Ume  came,  he 
opened  It  in  Newsday's  page*.  DeKonlng  went 
to  Jail  for  extortion,  Newsday  got  a  Pulitzer. 
and  Hathaway  had  demonstrated  what  a 
newspaperman  could  do  for  a  community. 

There  was  a  town  board  In  Hempstead 
which  had  carried  on  Its  books  since  time  Im- 
memorial regulaUons  on  the  building  of 
houses.  One  of  the  regTilatlona  said  that  a 
Town  of  Hempstead  house  had  to  have  a 
celUf.  After  the  boys  came  honw  from 
World  War  H,  along  came  a  builder  named 
BUI  Levitt  with  a  house  he  oould  maaapro- 
duce  to  fill  the  desperate  hovialng  shortage. 
It  didn't  have  a  cellar.  The  Town  of  Hemp- 
stead aald  he  couldn't  buUt  it.  So  Hathaway 
made  building  writers  out  of  his  reporter* 
and  one  story  after  another  showed  the  pub- 
lic the  efficacy  of  Levitt's  Idea.  The  Town 
of  Hempstead  stlU  waant  buying.  I^vttt 
asked  for  a  final  hearing  and  the  date  waa  set 
for  Town  Hall.  Not  only  would  Levitt  keep 
the  date,  but  so  would  hundreds  of  es-OIs. 
wearing  legion  caps  and  old  uniforms.  They 
were  there  because  Hathaway  had  stayed  up 
nights  oontacUng  them.  The  august  mem- 
bers of  the  board  took  a  look  at  the  milling, 
shouting  and  homeless  soldiers  and  Levitt 
had  hla  approval  for  a  cellarleas  house.  The 
bousing  exploaion  on  l>ong  Island  followed 
and  you  can  credit  It  to  Bill  Levitt  with  a  big 
wslst  from  Alan  Hathaway. 

Bubs  Sprague.  the  most  powerful  poUttcUn 
ever  br«d  on  Long  Island,  was  trapped  tn  a 
train  that  was  snow-bound  on  the  Donner 
Pass,  on  hla  way  to  a  Republican  national 
meeting  In  Los  Angelea.  Wire  service  re- 
porters couldn't  get  up  the  mountains  to 
the  train  to  report  whether  Sprague.  hla  wife 
or  the  hundreds  of  other  passengers  were 
safe.  Hothway  got  hold  of  a  nearby  Nevada 
ski  lodge  by  phone,  hired  a  skier  to  reach 
the  train,  and  the  atory  of  the  snow-bound 
paaaengers  and  how  they  were  faring  broke 
out  of  Garden  City.  It  was  the  kind  of  piece 
people  were  expecUng  from  Newaday. 

The  man  mapped  hii  projects  like  a  logU- 
tl call y- minded  general.  Security  waa  the  key 
word  and  often  only  a  very  few  of  the  stall 
knew  that  a  Hathway  producUon  was  in  the 
making.  He  set  out.  lor  InaUnoe.  to  prove 
that  the  winter -deserted  beaches  out  around 
UoDtauk  could  be  reached  by  a  Russian  sub- 
marine carrying  an  atom.  bomb.  The  pitch 
was  to  man  the  beaches  with  more  Coast 
Ouardsmen.  A  Newsday  team  landed  near 
Amag&nsett  in  a  rubber  boat  launched  from 
a  trawler  in  the  ocean.  Reporters  and  a 
photographer  carried  a  larg*  suitcase  that 
oould  have  contained  a  amaB  A-bocnb.  Ilbey 
wwe  met  by  other  New»4ay  "a««H«"  In  a 
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ca.  Vtibatr  "topped  turan  on  the  be»^ 
the?  punwd  Uie  "bomb"  In  •  .ubw.y  lockCT 
o^Jtod8«.t.    '•^■'^''"■•nSlSyl 

Son  Ana  tuere  w«.  Ui.  c»m«r«  "!«•  ™ 
S%«nbl.r,  moving  UMlr  eq^'P^"  °°^ 
^tldiuu.  Who  controUrt  Uielr  o»n  pr«. 
iotlcM.  covUdn  t  once  New«l»T  •  Alan  H»tn 
WAT  found  out  »bout  them.  ^  ».- 

I.  diSi*  bard,  be  plaT«i  J^'  "^  " 
worked  b»rd.  Alan  Hatftwrny  did  »»«=»» 
I^'rwu  Ne«d»y.  Bomethlng  ol  Wm 
^^  oir  on  ererybody  -"'^^'*''»  ^ 
work«>  cloaely.  »or  whatever  rubbed  oB  on 
mc,  Z  am  irmtcful. 


S«njt  of  Amric«»-Flu  SUffiat 


HON.  ED  RQNECKE 

Qf>  CAijrouvu 
JK  THB  BOUB»  OF  BBPBESEMTATIVIS 

Wedneaday,  Febniary  1, 1»«7 
(Mr  REINECKE  asked  and  w«  given 
permission  to  »ddre«  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  .         ... 

Mr  BETNECEE.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
iKlaire  of  American  flshln*  vessels  by 
certain  Latin  American  naUons  has,  I 
bStve.  been  pei-mltted  to  go  mu*  tf9 
jir  Since  19«4.  certain  of  our  «>;«^ 
neighbors  to  the  south  have  taken  It 
SpSi  themselves  to  claim  "ove"'*"^ 
ow  vast  expands  of  ocean  which  have 
traditionally  and  historically  been  recog- 
nized as  being  the  high  se«  "P""  ""^Jj 
»n  nations  are  supposed  to  be  free  to 
^«  legitimate  and  gainful  occupa- 
tlons. 

Countlew  of  our  fishing  vessels  have 
been  boarded  on  the  high  sees  to  a  m«^- 
ner  reminiscent  of  "Terry  and  the  Pl- 
J^L^^^^lzed  by  these  Latin  Ar»eri- 
iin  nations.     The  vessel  owners  have 
then    been    subjected    to    ««re    fines 
amounting    to    approximately    »250.?«0 
o«r    the    last    3    years.    In    addition 
to  the«e  burdensome  fines  and  Ucense 
Sea^rtlch    have    been    assessed    un- 
dCT     the     false     colors     of     quesUon- 
able    claims    of    national    sovereignty. 
American  fishing  vessels  have  been  sub- 
jected to  accompanying  severe  economic 
loss.    Operating  expenses  have  increased 
subrtantlaUy  owing  to  unlawful  pwlods 
of  detention  In  the  ports  of  these  LaUn 
American  nations  foUowlng  seizure  upon 
the  high  seas.    In  addition    there  have 
been  instances  where  catches  of  these 
American  fishing  vessels  have  been  con- 
fiscated as  weU  as  the  vessels  fishing 
equipment  and  gear. 

These  piratelike  seliurea  upon  the 
high  seas  are  not  new.  We  have 
patiently  endured  them  for  several  yean 
In  the  hope  that  the  several  LaUn  Amer- 
ican nations  would  ultimately  see  the 
light  of  day  and  act  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  the  family  of  naUons. 
However  Jt  has  become  blaUnOy  appar- 
ent as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  sU  Amer- 
ican fishing  vessels  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary alone  by  these  naUona  that  our 


State  Department  either  cannot  wwffl 
^  taiTeffectlve  r««'«l»'  «?SciS 
cease  this  costly  harassment  of  American 
Oshermen.  American  citizens  every- 
whCTe  Sd  no  less  the  American  fisher- 
man peacefully  pursuing  his  chosen  pro- 
lession  upon  International  waters,  have 
B  right  to  look  to  our  Oovemment  for 
protection,  and  U  the  executivebranch 
falls  to  be  responsive  to  this  need,  then 
It  behooves  the  Congress  to  act 

Accordingly,  my  disUngulshed  col- 
lea*^  from  the  SUte  of  Washington 
to? Honorable  Thok.«  M.  r^--"- ,?f"».^ 
today  are  Introducing  Identical  bills  to 
SSsJensate  American  A^Wnfc-^^ 
owners  for  economic  losses  su«tita««  M 
a  result  of  these  Ulegal  setoirw  and  to 
^  it  mandatory  for  the  1^1"*  ^ 
suspend  foreign  aid  to  oBendlng  LaOn 
American  nations  unless  and  "^t"  «»=^ 

nations  honor  our  G°'^?™«"' »  '^ 
for  reimbursement  paid  to  American 
fishing  operators  lor  such  losses. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  that  we  have  exer- 
cised a<tolrable  restraint  In  the  face  of 
harassment  of   our   flshtog   vessels  ^ 
these  Latin  American  naUons  over  these 
many  years,  and  while  I  regret  the  ne- 
cessity to  resort  to  such  strong  measures, 
I  sincerely  believe  that  neither  as  a  na- 
tion nor  as  individuals  can  we  continue 
to  condone  what  is  tantamount  to  piracy 
upon  the  high  seas.    The  situation  dic- 
tates the  use  of  stem  measures  to  re- 
solve this  problem  once  and  for  au  De- 
fore  It  Is  allowed  to  spill  over  Into  an 
^  of  possible  open  confilct  between 
American  fishermen  and  the  patrol  ves- 
sels of  tiiese  several  liitin  American  na- 
tions.   It  is  to  tills  end  Uiat  I  eamesUy 
urge  all  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
jota  with  me  and  our  <lUrtlngulshedeol- 
league  from  Washington,  Congressman 
PiLLY  m  supporting  this  measure  so  as 
to  enable  American  fishermen  once  inore 
to  sail  forth  from  Uielr  home  ports  wlUi- 
out  fear  of  being  set  upon  by  naval  craft 
of  oOia  nations  making  extraordinary 
claims  upon  Uie  high  seas  which  must  re- 
main free  and  open  to  the  use  of  aU 
nations.  


him  in  album  form,  are  a  measOTe  of 
the  iwpect  and  affection  which  all  who 
knew  him  held  for  Mr.  Denton: 

Thk  wmra  Honsi, 
Wathinflm,  January  11,  !»«'• 
Hon.  WiNTOU*  K.  Dmmon, 
Haux  ol  RcfTeientMlivf, 

''^:'iZr^-.  I  would  Uk.  U,  J^  With 
the  Indian,  eodety  and  aU  your  "tb^  co'- 
ifLruM  u  they  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Con- 
1^2^  mod'el  public  «rvant.  good  Demo- 

''^e^ptiTe'L/Vj^logbtb  IHatrtot  wiU  ml» 
,o^^^l  all  WO  baie  met  and  known  you. 
^^;^  Jeieatlon  to  tt.  people  of  Indiana 
throughout  the  forty  productive  y«ir.  o 
Jili^career.  are  an  """PWe  "tSS 
ii.wervln«  devoUon  to  tie  P"l>»=  «?^„  „, 
YOU  have  been  a  credit  to  the  cause  of 
resDonalble.  progreaalve  government  and  to 
S^IXW  ^  eute,  and  the  Part,  you 
have  served  ao  long  and  ao  weU. 

^'"**"''-  I,T»««  B.  JoB»aON. 


Hob.   WinWa   K.   Deatoa    Honored    at 
LoDcheoa  Witk  Gift  of  Utter  AlbuB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  D4DUNa 
IN  TBI  BOUSE  OP  BEPBESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  2S,  19«7 
Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing speaks  for  itaeU,  lust  as  Uie  Hon- 
orable Wlnfleld  K.  Denton  has  spokoi 
so  eloquently  and  effectively  for  Uie 
ElEhUi  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
alwl  all  tiie  people  of  Uils  Nation  for 

SO  many  yfr*r5.  . 

Mr.  Denton  first  came  to  Congress  In 
1949  a  freshman  Member  of  the  «lst 
Congress,  along  with  my  father.  The 
esteem  and  affection  wlUi  which  Mr.  Den- 
ton is  regarded  by  his  colleagues  mounted 
steadily  through  the  years. 

Today,  a  number  of  Mr.  Denton's 
friends  gaUiered  at  a  luncheon  to  honor 
him     The  following  letters,  presented  to 


TB»  VICE  paEsmn'T. 
Wajhnvton.  Januarj  11, 1M7. 
Hon.  WiHrlDJ)  DMnoH, 
''^'%l;:^:    When    the    bal.oU    «-. 
counted  after  each  election.  "• ''"^ '"jj 
a  Mnse  of  loea  In  leelnf  lome  of  hl»  frienoe 
y'd^  W  defeat  tbrough  r^^ctlhg  <;' 
Jome  other  l«:tor  beyond  hlB  «>°?°'-  ^.S 
u  p«-tlcularly  true  In  your  »^-    f '  "^,f, 
the  Oongroea   together,   and  1  have  alwayi 
^  ?JX  Tiling  of  communion  with 
ih^ui  who  vrere  a  part  of  that  elaaa. 
"T^  weT^meSU  Wlnfle.d  D"to«  " 
one   of   the   bright   Ughu   "^ong    the   new 
members  In  the  Sl.t  Co"K^- J"^.!!!"^ 
of   WJbllc   lerilce  ha.   amply   demon.tr.led 
«„.r  wnKitT  and  your  aklll.     Tour  many 
Jo^rtbuU^.^  b«e  rtrenr.hen«l  our  nation 
•Sd  gwen  u.  l=crea.«l  pride  In  our  pjrty 
^.  Jou  have  eerved  your  nation  weU-both 

In  war  and  peace.  ^^^ „ 

we  wuh  you  weU  In  the  year,  ahead.  Way 
vou  Bnd  tLie  tor  reflection  and  enjoying 
Ih"  J^onie«flng,  of  family  ^  W"^'- 
I  feelhonored  to  have  .hared  In  your  Irlend- 
ahlp  and  to  have  aerved  with  you. 

«'"«""•        ^«.,H.l«M.H«v. 

THi  SWMiaar  o»  th«  iHTiaioa. 

Wasltirvton,  January  II.  J9S7. 
Hon.  Wtwrm*  K-  Dnrroie, 
Haust  o)  ReprMrnlotlicr, 

"Si^^riZ^:  I  regret  very  much  that 
1  cannot  be  with  you  for  your  ""•P"""  °" 
Pebruary  S.  but,  aa  you  know,  I  will  not 
be  in  the  country. 

There  Juat  rtmply  ut  no  word,  at  my  com- 
m^d  to  e.pre«  to  you  my  very  <leep«t  ^^Jj 
he««e!t  appreciaUon  for  all  your  unatlnted 
^weratlon  With  thl.  department,  not  only 
SS«g  your  tenure  a.  ch.lrm.n  of  our  .ub- 
?^tl.e.  but  during  »11  T"?',  ''"Vj' 
service  m  the  CongreM.  wmBeld,  I'm  .pMk- 
!^7^  everyone  in  thU  -I'P""""'  'Vve 
I  «  to  you  tiat  no  chairman  could  b.ve 
heljid  our  conMrvatlon  eBoru  more  than 

"^ou  know  Uial  you  have  the  'f  T  «""/« 
wlahes  lor  everything  good  In  Ufe  from  Ux 
and  me. 

Very  sincerely. 

OiTWiuri  I.  DoAU.. 
Secretary  o/  (He  Jalertor. 

TBI  SPiAitoi'a  HooMa, 
U  S    Hon.i  o»  RiwisaKTATins. 
Wa«»il«»IOTi.  DC  .  January  10,  l»t7. 
Hon.  wtNVTai*  K.  Dssttok, 

Washington.  DC.  

Da..  Wmrma:  During  your  yean  a»  a 
Member  of  the  Houae  of  BepresentatlvM  In 
Oonneas.  yon  have  rendered  ouutandlng 
ISrlcrror  the  people  of  your  dutrlct,  your 
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state,  and  f{r  our  country.  I  feel  very  eoery 
that  the  great  Mrvloe  that  you  have  ren- 
dered hM  been  terminated  a.  a  re.ult  of  the 
last  election,  which  termination  I  ilncerely 
hope  will  only  be  temporary. 

I  have  a  profotmd  reipect  for  you  and 
deep  appreciation  of  your  dedication  to  pub- 
lic Mrvlce.  I  also  entertain  for  you  a  .trong 
feeling  of  Irlendahlp.  which  hu  grown  up 
between  u.  durUig  the  year,  that  ire  have 
Mrved  together  In  the  NaUonal  Houm  of 
BepreMntatlve..  Tou  are  Jurtlfled  in  feeling 
proud  of  the  great  record  you  have  made  In 
behalf  of  the  people,  a.  weU  as  tn  behalf  €t 
our  oounbry. 

I  wlah  for  you  every  future  happlneia  and 
iuocesa. 

With  kind  personal  regarda,  I  an, 
Sincarely  yours. 

Joint  W.  UoCnainot 

Spaaker  of  the  House 

of  BepreMOntativet. 

CoNoaaaa  of  thk  JJtmaa  SrsTxa, 

Housi  or  juraaamT.Tivia. 
Washln^tan.  DC.  January  IB,  1117. 

Hon.    WUTIXU)   K.    DiNTOH, 

e/o  Honorable  Andrrto  Jacobs,  Jr., 
VS.  Houae  of  Representativea. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

DE»a  wmnim:  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity affored  me  by  Oongreesman  HaMn-TOM 
and  Oongreesman  Jaooas  to  tell  you  how  very 
much  I  will  mlia  your  wise  counsel  In  the 
halls  of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlvee. 

Since  you  ftiat  came  to  the  House  In  the 
Sl.t  congress,  I  have  valued  your  frlendsblp 
and  your  Judgment  and  have  ulmlred  the 
dedicated  and  devoted  way  you  have  served 
the  InteresU  not  only  of  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  DUtrlct  of  Indiana  but  alM  the  Inter- 
esU of  the  entire  country.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Depwtmcnt  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprUtlons,  you  have  oon- 
trlbuled  lmmeasur.bly  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  Thenks  tor  the  many  things  you 
have  done  tor  me  and  for  the  people  I  repre- 
sent. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you 
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in  tha  Hotiae  and  In  joar  State,  u 
iDf  foe  yoiU  mmnr  more  ymxB  ot  health,  hap- 
plaeM  and  fruitful  endearor. . 
BlneertiT, 

Hals  Booaa. 


OOMM 


Hon.  Wnmno  DnrroH, 

US.  Houae  of  Repreaent^tivet, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dk&b  Wrwrmjc  Tou  wer»  my  Oon^e«»- 
man.  Wlnfleld.  even  befOM  I  wai  your  Sen- 
ator. 

Never  wme  I  nwre  proad  of  you  or  more  Im- 
preeeed  with  the  depth  ot  your  knowledge 
»nd  the  «it<em  of  your  colle&guee  than  when 
I.  mjBelf.  came  to  Join  you  In  theee  balle. 
Tour  dedlcattoo  to  your  oonitttuenta,  to  our 
country,  to  ito  way  of  Ufe  and  to  the  oauee 
ot  fme  men  hM  left  a  merk  on  aU  who  know 
you. 

We  mlM  your  guidance  and  oouneel.  your 
help  and  your  advice.  We  mlea  not  hertng 
you  around. 

I.  for  one,  feel  richer,  better  »nd  more  ca- 
pable for  havlnf  served  with  you  and  having 
learned  from  you.  No  one  In  the  delegatlOD 
win  mlBB  you  more  than  your  one  conitltu- 
ent  In  the  group.  Tou  and  Grace  deeerve  e 
Uttle  respite,  though,  and  we  wish  you  well. 
Sincerely. 

Vancs  Haktkx,  vs.  Senator. 

0.S.  SKHATK. 

CouHrrTKK  ow  Vrmuc  Woaxa, 

January  51, 1W7. 
Hon.  WrNTiKLo  K.  Dentoh. 
Wiiahingion.  DC. 

Dc&a  Wmrxxut:  Indiana  and  the  nation 
win  he  poorer  without  your  firm.  ru><Ung 
hand  In  Wa*hlngton.  I  know  that  the  loae 
to  me  In  not  hevlng  you.  aa  friend  and  ad- 
vlaer.  ever-preeent  in  the  nat*on*l  capital  will 
be  one  I  wUl  feel  for  a  long  time  to  oome. 

The  Influence  and  the  aocompllshments 
you  leave  behind  you  here  will  help  our  fel- 
low Hooslere  for  many  years.  The  monument 
to  the  man  Is  aeen  throughout  the  State  of 
Indiana — productive    farml&ndB,    no    longer 


queeta  and  devoted  Ma  tlma  and  afforU  to 
Improvlnc  hta  Ocmxreaalonal  District,  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  our  Nation. 

Moat  of  hta  adult  life  haa  been  apent  aa  a 
pubUa  aervant.  having  been  proeecutor  of 
Vanderburgh  County  and  having  serred  three 
terma  in  tha  Indiana  State  Leglalature  at 
which  time  be  waa  honored  aa  beinR  elected 
Minority  Leader  and  Oaucua  Chairman.  He 
alao  served  on  the  State  Burtpet  Committee 
under  Govemora  Townaend  and  Schrlcker. 

In  World  War  I  be  waa  an  aviator  thua 
having  the  rare  dlattncUon  of  havlD^  served 
In  two  world  wan  .  .  .  World  War  I  as  an 
aviabcx-  and  World  War  H  aa  a  Major  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel. 

The  people  of  tha  Elfhth  Congraoitonal 
District  can  indeed  be  proud  of  the  public 
aervlce  record  made  by  thla  able  and  Uluatrl- 
oua  Hooeler  CongreMman.  Hla  oollemguea 
have  known  blm  aa  an  honest,  conaclentloua 
and  dedicated  legislator.  He  haa  made  a  hoel 
of  fHenda  In  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvea  aa 
weU  aa  in  the  Senate  and  the  varloua  gov- 
ernmental departments  of  our  natUm. 

The  Indiana  Oongreaalonal  Delegation  and 
hla  many  frlenda  In  Waahlugton  regret  to  aee 
Wlnfleld  leave  the  House  ol  Sepreaentatlve* 
but  we  all  wish  him  many  yean  of  good 
health  and  further  public  aervlce  to  hla  com- 
munity, state  and  natloau 

Bat  MABOPt. 

Hotrax  or  ftMrtaaxTATtrta, 
Washinffton.  D.C,  Fetrrumry  t.  19V7. 
Hon.  WrNntLD  K.  Dbhtok. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Wiwrncij>:  I  want  to  add  my  own  to 
the  many  tributes  being  paid  you  oo  your 
many  years  of  service  to  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  your  career  that  hat 
always  deeply  tmpresaed  me  haa  been  your 
continuing  dedication  to  the  principal  pur- 
poaes  of  the  Democratic  party.  From  your 
Important  aasignment  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Approprlatlona,  you  helped  make  pos- 
sible a  richer,  fuller  life  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icana and  I  am  sure  that  thU  knowledge 
must  give  yon  the  deepest  aatlafacUoa. 

I  count  It  an  honor  to  have  aerved  with 


over  the  year..    '  hope  you  wlU  accept  my     ^^^^^         ^^^^^,   ^^  j,^^,^  jj^^„  p,„^     «„  m  the  Houm  of  BepreaentaUve.  for  eight 
>MMt  urisnaa  for  tne  future.  ~.   .     .  '^~__^.    .. ■   ____,.n.i.~  HAffmcr      '  .    _   ^... -_j    j-i— ».  .it   snnrf 


beat  wlahea  for  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

CaaL  Albikt, 
Majority  U^der. 

HOOBB  or   RKnWSKKTATTVKa, 

Omca  or  thb  DmocaATic  Whip. 

Waahington,  D.C,  Febmary  i,  19S7. 
Hon.  WnmaLB  K.  DanroK. 
Waahinifton,  D.C 

DKAa  War:  It  la  a  honor  to  Join  with  our 
oolleaguee  In  saluting  you  for  your  many 
years  of  dlatlngulahed  aervlce  to  the  Houae. 
I  am  pleaaed  to  commend  you  for  the  Itoe 
record  of  public  aervlce  which  you  achieved 
for  your  State  and  our  Nation. 

In  alxteen  years  in  the  House,  your  aervlce 
waa  marked  by  the  highest  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  your  District,  State  and  Nation,  and 


National  Park:  dama  and  reeervolr*  dotting 
the  map  of  Indiana  providing  Jobs,  recrea- 
tion and  conaervatlon  are  contrlbutlona  peo- 
ple win  long  remember. 

We  expect  to  see  you  often  to  Waahington 
In  the  years  ahead,  Winfleld.  Among  u*.  you 
will  always  he  welcomed  aiKl  revered. 

With  my  warmest  peraonal  regarda.  I  Mn. 
Sincerely. 

BiacH  Batb. 


year*,  and  I  wish  you  and  Grace  all  good 
thtogs. 

Sincerely. 

John  BaAOSMAa, 

Jf ember  o/  Congren. 


COMOSKSS  or  THB  U»fIT«D  STATga, 

House  or  RxPitESXifTATivas. 
Wojt/iinffton,    D.C,   January    31.    1967. 
Hon.  WtKPiCLD  K.  DnrroM, 
House  Office  Buiiding. 
Washington,  D.C. 
DeAE    WUffTnajo:    I  oould   wrtte   fourteen 

._  , a,      T-v,        page«  about  the  record  and  vlrtuea  of  Wto- 

I  am  proud  of  you  and  your  good  worka.    xne     ^^^^  Denton,  about  my  esteem  and  admlra- 


dedlcftted  aplrlt  with  which  you  did  your 
work  here  haa  left  thla  House  a  flner  Inatl- 
tutlon  of  our  government,  and  you  are  moat 
deaerrlng  of  thU  tribute  by  our  coUeaguea 
today. 

Through   your   exemplary  aervlce   In   the 


CONCaSSS  OP  THE  UKrrxD  Statss. 

HouBX  or  airaisaMTATXvaa. 
Washingt<m.  D.C.  FetrnMry  2, 1967. 
Hon.  WDfrxKUD  Dentoh, 
evariMviUe.  Jnd. 

DaA«  WmmiJ):  Tboae  of  us  who  have 
served  with  you  through  the  years  have  an 
afTecUon  for  you  which  has  deepened  aa  the 
years  have  gone  by.  I  know  that  I  have  per- 
aonally  apprecUted  the  advice,  the  oouncU. 
and  the  example  you  have  provided  for  me. 
You  expreaaed  concern  for  my  problems  when 
I  went  through  some  very  trying  and  tedious 
tlmea. 

How  can  I  ever  f<u^et  your  unfalUng  sup- 

v..^^u>t^^,'^^^7^ii  -r?y-ff^5.ss;2.sj.srj;iich"i-s.- 

_        _    _. always  covet. 

Tou  have  provided  an  example  for  thoae 


tlon  for  him.     I  wUl  make  It  abort  with  the 
hope  that  what  I  aay  wUl  be  more  Impreealve. 


OEoacE  Mahom. 


House,  you  have  brought  honor  and  credit     coNoaEsaiOHAi.  Colleaooes  Krnawi  TaiauTE     of  \ia  whoae  aervlce  to  the  Oongre*  U  rela- 


not  only  to  youraelf  and  your  family,  but 
alao  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Indiana  and  to  the  whole  State.  Tour  con- 
atltuente  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
wisdom  to  aelectlng  you  to  aerve  them  for 


many  years. 
PeraonaUy, 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 


CoK<axaaicAK  Wdoteu)  K.  Dnrrow  at 

KaTEumK  BuHiDlKO  LcitcH»on.  Febeuaet  3, 

1007 

(Meaaagc  from  Congressman  Rat  J.  Mai»dem. 

First  District,  Indiana) 

Congreteman  Wlnfleld  K.  Denton  baa.  for 

aUteen  yeata.  ably  served  the  Eighth  Oon- 


splendid  help  which  you  provided  to  me.  to  aUteen  yeata.  ably  «r«L";V,'%»"J"  ^" 

kr^^k^t'^rror^z-^"  ^;  irrhS-SeVJSJe^^d^o^nS^^^- 

rm^^^^nn  f£your'con.l.Un.  «.d  S<  «-„-^^--^- -fn'S  "cful^d^J 

'n2i'^';ofn."'m:^oongratu.atmg  you  ^J^  uot  only  In  the  l^'"'"  ««>^  ^ 

for^ufSll^^^ubllc  «^c,  boS'h.r.  h«.  oc=ipll«l  with  Ul  thrtr  numerou.  f 


tlvely  new.  Not  only  your  DUtilet  owe.  ytm 
a  debt  of  gratitude  but  your  state  and  the 
nation  Itself  should  be  grateful  for  your  tire- 
less and  uneelllBh  Mrvloe. 

We  mlM  you  m  tbe  Congreai.  We  all  share 
the  hope  and  dealre  that  the  coming  year, 
will  treat  you  kindly  Mid  that  Ood  will  look 
after  you  and  your  family  and  shower  you 
with  hla  richest  bleMlngs. 

With  warm  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Tour.  Blncerely, 

J.  Bneos  Rotna. 
jrsMter  of  OoKfrat. 
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Oo««ms  or  TH»  UMmtB  States, 

Honsx  or  Rir«i»itrr»TivM. 
WtaMnftm,  D.C..  reirvary  1, 1H7. 
Bon  Wmrmj)  K-  Dihtok. 
Hov^e  of  Re^ftentatioet, 

Wathinffttyn,  D.C.  ■    .   „       .         ,,  ,« 

D,A»  WMrJKUi:  I  »m  e.pecl»Uy  pl«M«d  to 

xM  tblj  now  at  tribute  to  jour  reoort  ol 

•errtce  to  70U1  dlWrict,  your  lUte  »nd  your 

""■rSepubUc  linpri»T«in«it«  which  you  h«« 
broutM  to  romr  dUtrict  ud  J<«i^~°^„°' 
Kblmmcnt  with  the  Hotae  ApproiHl»tJOM 
Committee  eie  r«r  moce  lmpree«l»e  tilbutee 
to  your  yeM«  al  •errtoe  than  any  wonU  ol 
Dilne,  however.  

I  h»Te  hid  m»ny.  mejiy  perKMial  teetl- 
monUU  to  your  eoocem  for,  your  ooneUtu- 
enu  Bom  CUrk  County  reeiaente.  Tou  Ke 
tnown  throufhout  In<U»n»  u  the  m»n  who 
WW  to  the  need!  ot  hl«  coneUtuente. 

It  U  the  hope  ot  •II  o(  u»  I'm  »ure,  that  you 
wiu  oonUnue  to  eipreee  your  ooooera,  end  to 
give  ue  your  edflce  end  eupport  In  worltlnj 
tor  »  greeter  Indl»n». 

Ueuwhlle  eU  my  beet  wUbee  lor  health, 
bapplneee  and  eucceea  le  whaterer  coune  you 
ebooea  to  take. 

With  loodeet  recarda. 

Las  H.  HAMIX.TOIC. 

CovoaSM  or  th»  tJitiraD  St*TBa. 

Boose  or  flai  rim  iiT*Tivia, 
Wlhtnttan,  D.C.,  Tehruary  t,  tl€7. 
Bon.  Wmriau  K.  DnrroN, 
VJ.  Boute  0/  Rrpretentativft, 
WuMngton,  D.C. 

Oaea  Ka.  X>Kirn3N:  Our  friendship  torn 
l)a<A  only  to  1»V>,  but  that  wa»  one-half  my 
lifetime  afo.  I  was  17  then  and  because  <d 
Tonr  Mad  friendship  for  my  father  I  came  to 
lore  you  as  a  part  of  our  famUy. 

-ones  and  Wlnfleld."  my  father  often  has 
said  "are  saints." 

Since  ITe  jot  to  tnow  you  better  as  a 
result  ot  the  honof  of  aerrlng  with  yo«  In 
the  Oongrese.  my  admiration  for  your  Und- 
ssse  and  ability  has  grown  more  and  more. 

I  vtah  you  every  happiness  In  the  future 
and  JiMt  as  you  became  my  fathers  extia- 
IMTltorlal  Congressman  In  the  fifty*.  1 
should  be  honored  to  be  that  for  you  and 
Oraoa  for  such  time  as  1  msy  remain  In 
Wadilngtan. 

Btnoerely. 

Ajamxw  JACOSS,  Jr. 

CoNGsxss  or  TUB  UNrm)  statts. 

Bones  or  RarsrsxNTATivaa. 
Wuliiniton,  DC,  February  1. 1M7. 
Oua  Wm:  I'm  Just  sorry  that  eome  time 
ago  I  committed  myaelf  to  play  host  at  a 
luncheon  on  the  day  I  now  learn  has  been 
set  for  a  farewell  luncheon  in  your  honor. 
As  a  couple  ot  Hooelers  who   have  been 
■  around  the  Congreae  for  a  number  of  years, 
you  on  your  side  ot  the  aisle  and  I  on  mine, 
the  reoonJ  will  show  that  we  had  boneet  dU- 
ferencee   from   time   to   time   on   legislative 
Issues. 

As  far  as  thsfi  concerned.  I  wouldn't  want 
It  otherwise,  and  neither  would  you. 

But  I  have  counted  It  a  privilege  to  know 
you  not  merely  >a  a  colleague  but  as  a  warm 
friend  from  Indiana  who  h««  shared  with  me 
this  business  of  bouquets  and  brickbats 
which  come  o>ir  way  In  this  difficult  busl- 
nses  of  being  a  public  servant. 

May  the  years  ahead  be  good  ones  for  you, 
Win,  in  all  ways.    You  hsve  earned  them. 
SUicerely. 

CHASLSS  a    HAU.SCK. 

CoNoasss  or  Tiu  UmrSD  Statss. 

Boosa  or  RsraesxNTATTvas. 
Waahington,  D.C,  JanvAry  31, 1997. 
Bon.  WxjirxEA  Dsntom, 
202  Court  Building. 
Svansville,  fnd. 

DBAS  Wntms:  I'm  very  sorry  I  cannot  be 
preaent  at  the  luncheon  In  your  honcr  but 
t  did  want  to  eend  this  personal  note. 


In  your  lon«  years  of  service  in  the  Con- 
greee  you.  like  sU  of  us.  have  seen  colleaguee 
defeated  and  thereafter  retire  from  the  pub- 
lic life  to  which  they  have  given  their  time 
and  devouon.  Tou  know.  too.  that  the  way 
a  man  u  remembered  in  the  Oongrese  U  not 
neceeearlly  measured  by  whether  he  made 
the  headUnee  or  became  a  national  agure. 
Rather,  when  we  think  of  someone  who  no 
longer  serves  emong  u«  In  the  Bouse,  we 
put  aside  party  lines  snd  parUsan  dUIerences, 
and  we  consider  the  whole  man— our  friend, 
our  colleague— and  how  he  carried  himself 
in  the  haiu  of  congress. 

Was  he  true  to  his  convictions  and  to  him- 
self? Did  he  render  honest  and  faithful 
service  to  his  oonstltuenU?  Bad  he  always 
given  bis  very  best  for  his  District,  his  SWle 
and  his  country?  Did  he  reflect  eeedlt  on 
the  oongieas  of  the  United  States,  and  did 
he  leave  public  Ufe  with  the  same  dignity 
and  nobility  with  which  he  had  served? 

Par  you.  Winnie.  o\ir  friend,  the  answer  to 
all  of  these  queetloos  Is  s  clear,  ringing 
■■real"  and  thoee  of  us  who  know  you  and 
are  proud  to  call  you  our  friend  will  always 
testify  to  this  fact.  We  wish  you  well,  and 
that  you  may  find,  always,  the  very  beat  life 
has  to  offer.  This  U  only  nttlng  for  a  man 
who  has  always  given  the  very  best  he  oould. 
Beet  wishes,  always. 

Wll.LUMO.BaAT. 

COMoana  or  tb«  Uwti^  SraTsa. 

Booss  or  RsraasBWTATivas. 
Watliinfton,  D.C.  rebruary  t,  liC7. 
Boo.  Wmnau>  K.  Dkhtoh, 
WaiMngtoK,  D.C. 

DxAs  Womiu>:  I  was  pleesed  to  receive 
the  mntatlon  to  the  reception  In  your  honor 
and  hope  to  eee  you  there. 

Believe  me,  I  have  enjoyed  our  acqualnt- 
anceehlp  during  the  time  we  have  both 
served  in  the  Congress  I  hope  ttat  you  sre 
now  able  to  relax,  take  things  easy,  and 
enjoy  life. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Roas  Assn. 


Coifcasas  or  ths  DMrrsD  Br*T«». 

Booss  or  RjvaamrrsTivsa. 
nrssAington,  I>.C..  tebruary  7, 1K7. 
Bon.  Wmrszui  K.  Dsktom. 
£p«njvllie,  /nd. 

Dasa  Wmirta:  I  am  pleased  to  Join  your 
colleagues  In  ■wishing  you  every  happiness  ss 
you  begin  your  retirement  m  Indiana. 

I  hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Denton  wUl  have 
many  more  years  together  smong  your  old 
friends  snd  neighbors.     I  certainly  wUh  you 
all  of  the  very  best. 
Sincerely. 

RXCHASS    L.    BOUnSSOBH. 


CoNcmcss  or  ths  UKrrrD  Statss. 

Booss  or  BxraxasMTATnns. 
Wajhinffton,  DC,  relinisrK  J,  1117. 
Hon.  WiwrtnJ)  K.  Dsrrros. 
'.e  The  Honorable  Andrew  /scobs.  Jr., 
134  Cannon  House  04Ice  B«*ld(«<>. 
Waahtngton,  D.C 

DXAS  MB..CK*niieAji:  It  Is  not  s  difficult 
thing  for  me  to  address  you  as  Mr.  Chslrman. 
I  will  always  think  of  you  In  thoee  terms. 

I  know  well  what  long  hours  of  service 
you  have  given  to  the  American  people 
Through  sixteen  years,  you  worked  here  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  grestcet  Oovernment  of  the 
world  and  did  much  of  that  work  on  the 
most  important  Commltttee  of  the  Congreee. 

Ftor  myself  personaUy.  there  wUl  always  be 
a  particularly  warm  spot  for  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  friend  who  always  was  willing  to 
sit  with  me,  to  discuss  the  problems  which 
I  felt  should  be  discussed,  and  to  offer  help 
when  I  needed  help.  I  know  that  all  of  us 
in  Congress  wUl  miss  your  wise  presence. 
I  personally  will  miss  It  gresUy. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  come  back  often 
to  visit  your  many  friends  here  on  the  Bill. 
I  would  certainly  consider  It  a  (reat  prlvllegs 


to  have  you  think  of  ma  as  a  long  time  friend 
and  I  hope  you  wUl  always  come  by  the  office 
when  you  are  In  town. 
My  best  regards,  as  alwaya. 

Sincerely.  _ 

JoaBV  M.  McDadi. 
Jfember  0/  Congreat. 

C0NGBB8S  or  th«  Unriiu  QrtKTwa, 

BouBX  or  a^aaaDTTATTVas. 
WarMnglon.  DJC.  ttbraary  1, 1»«7. 
Bon.  WmrnLO  K.  Dejviom, 
202  Court  Buildlny. 
gpansctile.  fnd. 

DsAa  Ma.  Damn:  Naturally.  It  U  with  re- 
gret that  I  direct  this  type  of  letter  to  you; 
hovrever  I  am  sure  that  your  many  years  of 
dUtlngulshed  public  eervlce  bring  consider- 
able happlnesA  to  you  and  your  famUy  when 
you  reflect— particularly  on  occasions  such 
ss  this — on  your  many  sccompluhmenls. 

Having  been  privileged  to  serve  In  the 
Bouse  with  you.  and  especially  ss  s  »«emb»; 
of  the  Subcommittee  which  you  chslred.  I 
am  pleased  that  I  could  take  part  m  giving 
tribute  to  you  for  your  service  on  Capitol 

Quite  frankly,  one  of  the  aspecU  ot  your 
long  career  of  public  servloe  that  Impressed 
me  was  the  fact  that  In  World  War  I  you  were 
among  that  small  group  of  American  pilots 
that  new  for  the  AEP.  I  always  enjoyed 
hearing  you  recount  your  service  In  prance 
as  an  Instructor  in  what  was  then  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Army  Air  Corpe.  that  we  know 
today  as  the  Air  Porce.  No  doubt  your  eerv- 
lce then  U  IndicaUve  of  what  would  be  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  civic  achlevemenU  In  later 

^"with  every  good  wish,  to  ywi.  Mrs.  Denton 
and  membere  of  your  famUy.  I  am. 
Sincerely  youii, 

JoHM  O.  Massb.  Jr. 

U.3.  DarASTMkirr  or  th«  IirraaioB. 

On.  Impost  ADMnnanuTlON. 
WcjMnylon.  DC  .  february  2, 1»<7. 
Hon.  Wrnnau)  K.  Dimtoh, 
Eransr^Ue.  fnd. 

Diss  Wiwmtuj:  Prom  Starlight  to  Bethle- 
hem, OUca.  Memphla  and  Jeflersonvllle. 
Thank  Ood  for  Clark  Oovmty."  Clark 
County  was  always  privileged  to  record  Its 
votee  tor  one  of  Indiana's  most  Ulostrlous  and 
outstanding  Congressmen,  Wlnfleld  K.  Den- 
ton. It  was  always  a  pleasure  tor  me  as  one 
of  the  County  Chairmen  to  campaign  with 
you. 

Every  county,  dty  and  town  In  the  Eighth 
DUtrlct  Is  brighter  and  more  prosperous.  It 
is  evidence  of  your  concern  tor  their  welfare 
•your  leadership  has  Inspired  us  all.  We  have 
moved  forward  to  Improve  our  educational. 
pubUc  health  and  hospital  fsclllUee  Many 
of  our  communiUes  have  electricity,  water, 
sanitation  because  you  helped  them.  Re- 
peatedly, we  demonstrated  our  confidence  in 
your  ability  to  represent  us.  Our  highways, 
bridges,  airports,  post  offices,  psrks.  foreste 
all  across  southern  Indiana  stand  better  to- 
day, each  one  haa  been  touched  by  your 
willingness  to  Improve  them. 

Perhaps  I  know  and  can  enumerate  better 
than  many  for  I.  as  your  Congressional  DU- 
trlct Chairman,  had  the  Joy  of  sharing  the 
victory  ovauon  with  you  on  so  many  election 
nlghU.  We  shall  never  forget  the  anxiety 
and  momentary  anguish  when  you  appropri- 
ated for  your  trip  home  one  time  a  young 
ladlee  auto  in  New  Albany.  Tour  record  as 
a  public  servant  to  your  district.  State  and 
naUon  will  stand  as  a  challenge  for  a  long 
time  for  others  to  equal. 

I.  my  family.  Prances.  Kathy  and  Pat  ere 
proud  and  happy  to  be  friends  of  Wlnfleld 
and  Grace  Denton. 

lAay  both  of  you  enjoy  good  health  snd 
happiness  slways.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

BLMia  L.  BOXHN. 

ildminlsfrofor. 
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IT.3.  DcTAiTHXTrr  or  Agbicoi.tit«b, 

FalMTItff    HOHB    ADIUM  ISTEJkTIO  It, 

IruiianApoHa,  Ind.,  Fetn-iuiry  1, 18S7. 
Hon.  WiNFttUJ  K.  Dentom, 
ConffTCM  of  the  Vnited  5tte». 
House  of  RepreaentutiveM, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deajk  Winfixld:  I  am  lorry  that  I  will  b« 
unable  to  join  with  mj  othar  colleftguaa  that 
served  with  you  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
Uves  at  yotir  lareweU  party  o'^  February  3. 
1067. 

I  would  like  to  say  wtiat  a  great  prlvUcce  li 
waa  lor  me  to  serve  with  you  and  how  helpful 
you  were  to  me.  I  know  that  your  servVcoe 
wlU  be  greaUy  mUwd  by  the  people  of  the 
Et^htb  DUtrlct  of  Indiana.  Foe  haying 
worked  with  you  In  the  DlFtrlct,  I  know  first- 
hand of  all  the  accompUatunenta  that  you 
achieved.  In  fact.  I  have  (aid  many  Umae 
that  you  have  done  more  for  your  District 
than  anyone  elae  waa  able  to  do  or  will  be 
able  to  do.  I  know  the  veterans  of  all  wara 
will  mlw  your  great  service  because  the  vet- 
erana  considered  you  a  champion  for  their 
cause. 

My  wife  Joins  me  In  wishing  you  and  Grace 
many  more  happy  yean  and  a  rest  truly 
deserved. 

If  I  can  ever  be  of  any  service  to  you  and 
your  family,  do  not  healtate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely. 

Eaai.  HoGAiT. 
rormer  Ninth  Dtxtriot  Conffrestman. 

AjraiMOK.   IfTD., 
January  31.  1967. 
Hon.  Atroaaw  Jaooaa, 
1029  Longvorth  Buiiding, 
Washington.  DXJ. 

Dbab  Coiraacosicsiv  Jacx^bs:  One  of  the 
truly  great  men  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Is  oxir  mutual  friend, 
and  former  colleague.  Wlnfleld  K.  Denton. 

Win  Denton  Is  a  gentleman  at  all  times. 
and  was  truly  a  servant  of  his  people;  he  Is  a 
genuine  liberal  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  not  what  many  refer  to  as  a  "profes- 
sional Uberal,"  as  he  believed  In.  the  progres- 
sive and  liberal  program  of  the  Truman.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  Administrations.  On 
many  of  the  Issues  erf  the  day  he  took  the  un- 
popular side,  as  far  as  his  District  was  con- 
cerned, and  voted  his  convictions.  In  spite  of 
popular  opinion.  In  time,  these  dedalons 
took  their  toU. 

Indiana  and  the  Nation  wll]  mlas  Con- 
gressman Wlnfleld  K.  Denton. 

I  Join  with  all  of  his  former  Colleagues  in 
paying  my  tribute  to  a  truly  great  man  and 
a  good  friend. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Wauh. 

Jacobs  &  Jacobs. 
Attoknkts  at  Law, 
/ptdlanapollji.   /mf.,   Februafy   I.  1967. 
Hon.  and  Kirs,  WiNnn.D  K.  Denton. 
Care  of  Bon.  Andrev>  Jacobs.  Jr., 
1029  Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

OuB  Dbab  Pbtcnob:  It  Is  with  regret  that 
we  are  unable  to  attend  the  dinner  given 
In  your  honor.  Our  absence  denotes  no 
lessening  of  our  deep  affection  for  you. 

Thrpugh  the  long  years  you  have  come 
to-«<^mfori  us  when  fate  was  unkind,  and 
our  good  fortune  has  always  mode  you  happy. 
We  hope  we  have,  though  we  fear  we  have 
not.  always  openly  responded.  In  like  meas- 
ure, though  we  assure  you  our  hearts'  sentl- 
menu  were  the  same.  These  comments  are 
to  you.  as  the  dear  friends  you  always  have 
been. 

To  you.  Wlnfleld,  we  express  our  deep  ad- 
miration. Tou  have  been  an  effective  states- 
man of  keen  undentanding  and  deep  con- 
cern for  your  people,  (and  mine — AJ  Sr.'s). 
Grace  has  been  your  devoted  and  under- 
standing oompanlon  through  the  dark,  as 
well  as  the  bright,  days. 


May   you   both   find   happiness   and  con- 
tentment in   your  retlrcsnent.     Tbla  Is  the 
wish  of  two  vrho  love  you  both: 
Sincerely, 

JOTCB. 

Amot. 

VJS.  DiSTBICT  OOUBT, 
SOUTHBBN  DiBTBtCT  OV  INDIANA, 

tndianapoHs,  7rul..  Januorg  it,  /M7. 

Hon.  WtNTIELD  K.  DkNTON, 

Evansvtlle.  Ind. 

Dbab  WtNnxLD:  It  0ves  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  write  to  you  on  this  oocsalon 
of  the  luncheon  given  in  your  honor  by  a 
group  of  your  Washington  colleairues.  I 
know  that  you  look  with  pleasure  on  the 
eight  terms  of  Congreaslonal  eervlce  which 
you  rendered  to  the  citizenry  of  the  8th  Dis- 
trict and  to  the  nation  at  large  In  the  tm- 
portant  position  which  you  held  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  Con^rees.  I  further  know  that  you 
have  the  high  personal  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  a  Job  well  done  and  a  splendid 
contribution  made. 

My  own  service  in  the  Congress  was  qult« 
short  in  retrospect,  however  I  have  thought 
many  times  ovmr  the  yean  since  then  of  the 
splendid  aseoclatlon  which  our  new  group 
had  in  1948.  I  feel  sure  that  you  recall  our 
trip  to  the  White  House  early  In  1M9  with 
Bay  Madden  when  he  took  all  of  the  Indi- 
ana Congressmen  to  see  President  Harry 
Truman.  I  am  certain  you  have  many  ei- 
perlences  which  will  conUnue  to  support 
you  and  keep  your  life  full  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

With  all  beet  wishes.  I  am. 
Very  truly  your». 

Jambs  E.  Nolans. 

Indiana  Dcmocbatzc  Statb 

Cbntbax.  CoKMrmcs, 
/ndianopoJlj,  Ind..  January  30. 1997. 
Congressnuui  WiNrtcLD  K.  Dzntom. 
First  Citizen  Anywhere. 
Eighth   Congressional   DiMiHet,   Ind. 

Dbab  CoNcsBsskCAN :  Our  oountzy.  our 
state,  and  our  district  are  better  places  to 
live  because  of  you.  No  one  man  has  tried 
any  harder  to  serve  his  fellow  mun  with  com- 
paaslon,  understanding,  and  responsibility  as 
have  you.  To  have  had  you  as  my  own  per- 
sonal CongresGinan  for  10  years,  to  have 
worked  with  you  in  many  of  tboae  cam- 
paigns, and  to  have  been  a  friend  of  yours 
during  this  period,  has  been  one  of  the  great 
experiences  of  my  Ufe.  I  rate  it  equally  with 
my  acquaintance  with  the  great  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

Tour  service  to  our  Party  Is  one  that  many 
of  us  younger  In  years,  but  perhaps  not  as 
youthful  as  you.  will  long  bold  as  an  exam- 
ple of  devotion  to  our  political  faith  and  de- 
sire to  serve  the  people.  Our  Party  wlU  al- 
ways be  better  because  of  your  being  an 
Intricate,  active  member  of  It. 

The  lose  of  your  services  as  Congressman 
Is  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  you  will 
ooDtlnue  to  sen'e  the  people  and  your  Party. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge  and  sincerely  ex- 
tend appreclaUons  for  your  servloes.  but  en- 
thusiastically request  your  continued  pres- 
ence &nd  activity  among  us. 
Tour  friend. 

GosnoN  St.  Anoiu>. 

Choirvuin. 

Statb  or  Indiana. 
Dsstbict  of  Colubibia  OmcK. 
Washington,  DC,  January  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Win  TOLD  Dbnton, 
4B18  Chevy  Chase  Boulevard, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  WtNTiEU):  The  State  of  Indiana  loat 
In  the  1960  election  more  than  Just  a  con- 
gressman. It  lovt  the  man  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  needs  and  the  problenis  of 
his  oongreealonal  district,  and  a  man  who 
had  given  for  yeeji  his  beet  thought  and 
sincere  Judgment  to  the  problems  of  that 
area. 


History  will  reoord  our  great  congresvnen. 
and  yoiir  name  will  be  high  on  the  list.  I 
Icnorw  that  the  Improvement  of  the  Ohio 
River,  the  new  locks  and  dams,  will  be  a  liv- 
ing memorial  of  your  etforts  and  your  oon- 
c«m  for  the  future  of  the  aouthem  part  of 
Indiana,  as  well  as  the  many  other  projecU 
that  you  so  succeesfuUy  sponeared  In  your 
area.  It  matters  so  little  what  a  pecaon  ba* 
to  say  about  your  wonderful  reoord  as  a  oon- 
gressman.     Your  work  «111  speak  Tor  Itaelf. 

Repreaenung  Governor  Ro^er  D.  Branigln 
and  the  State  of  Indiana  in  Washington,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appredatlon  to  you 
for  the  untiring  efforts  on  the  behalf  of  the 
entire  state.  I  want  to  thank  you.  Wlnfield. 
for  the  many  bits  of  kindness  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me.  as  an  individual,  and  as  the 
representative  of  the  governor. 

I  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  I  am 
counting  on  your  help  and  your  advice  to 
make  my  efforts  here  more  worthwhile.  May 
we  all  continue  to  enjoy  your  advice  and 
counsel. 

Kindest  personal  regards  to  yon  and  your 
wife.  May  the  roads  of  the  future  be  real 
bright. 

Sincerely. 

OBoacs  D.  OcrriNVBL 

jANtTABT  90.  IMT. 

Bon.  WlNTtiLo  K.  Denton. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  WtNTTKU):  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  ^>precla- 
tlon  for  the  assistance  you  have  given  to 
me  and  the  contributions  you  have  made 
through  the  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  you.  I  regret  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  with  you  on  Thursday  to  per- 
sonally thank  you. 

Tour  service  to  your  District,  our  State  and 
our  Nation  will  always  be  remembered.  I 
Join  oountless  of  your  friends  to  say  thank 
you  not  only  for  what  you  have  done  for 
each  of  lu  Individually  but  also  for  the 
many  who  have  benefited  from  your  vlalon 
ftnrt  energy.  In  the  years  ahead,  the  value 
and  magnitude  of  your  efforts  will  continue 
to  grow.  I  have  been  rewarded  by  havlog 
had  the  good  fortune  to  work  with  you  and 
for  you  on  many  occaslotu. 

My  wife  joins  with  me  In  wishing  you  and 
your    family    many    well-deserved    years    of 
happiness  together. 
Sincerely. 

RlCKABD  B.  STOHKB. 

Hon.  WumxLs  Dbmton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  MX.  Dxnton:  May  I  too  congratulate 
and  compliment  you  on  the  tremendous  Job 
that  you  did  for  the  Eighth  District  while 
serving  in  the  United  State  Congress.  Tour 
dedication  to  the  Eighth  also  extended  Into 
the  Ninth  District  as  weU  as  the  entire  State 
of  Indiana. 

My  sincere  wishes  for  your  future  suooeas, 
as  well  as  health  and  happineas  to  both  you 
and  your  wife. 
Sincerely, 

Box  Oobm . 
Ninth  District  Chairmmn.. 

Indiana  Stats  Dbmocbatic 

Centbai.  Cokmxttbs, 

Januarg  30,  1987. 
Hon.  WiNnxi.D  Dknton, 
EvansviUe.  Ind. 

Dbab  Mb.  Dknton:  I  Join  with  your  many 
friends  In  the  Eighth  Congreaslonal  District 
in  congratulations  and  wishing  you  continual 
baalth  and  success. 

Mr.  Democrat  of  ths  Eighth  DUtrlot.  woric- 
Ing  with  you  throughout  these  years,  has 
bean,  not  only,  inspirational  but  rewarding. 
Thanking  you  always. 
Sincerely, 
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coarauaa  or  thb  TJimwD  St*t», 
Houn      o»      aMrOMMKiATTr^. 

Watltlngton,  DC,  J«n»«nr  ».  '»'/ 

l^d  r^Ung  m.mb.r  of  the  Labor.  H..IU1. 
Su.iS>n^  W.ltarc  Subcommltt«.  your 
ScSbution.  «>  the  op«.Uon  °'  Bou«  ^J- 

"Tl^ur,  It  1.  .  gT«t  Mttfacoon  »  3^ 
M  know  tlxat  you  have  had  an  Important  rote 
In  buUdlne  a  better  America. 

on  behalf  of  my«lf  and  the  other  membei. 
of^  Committee  Staff  wlU.  woomjrou  b.« 
iortid  I  extend  bMl  wUhe.  for  good  health 
r^  ^  t«tune  in  all  of  your  future 
endeavon. 

SlocerelT, 

Kkhkbtb  Speahiu^ 
Clerk  »nd  Staff  IHrector. 
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But  thla  could  go  on  foe  pagea. 
I  hope  that  you  and  Mr,   Denton  enjoy  a 
grUrSlny  y«Srof  rxxl  "ealth  and  |»>oj- 
Smt  togethar,  and  that  our  path,  will  croea 
frequently. 

Moat  Sincerely.  „„,_ 

{tOHST  M.  Mot™. 
Clerk,  LaJxtr-HtW  Subcommiltfc. 


COMoaxfs  or  tbm  Ukxiw)  9tat«. 
Boms      or      turaaarTATma. 

W«»lim»<on-  DC.  rcbruary  2.  1M7 
Hon.  WanrtMB  K.  Dnrrow, 
j/oue  Ojloe  auOding. 

"'S^"12r'?,^TOH:  I  .xp«:t  you  would 
...J^ber  .jmethlng  that  »«'■  Cannon  «^d 
inL  luncheon  you  and  the  other  Member, 
of  the  committee  gave  on  the  occaiUon  rf  hi. 
Zva  birthday  annlveraary.  I  "«»  '-"^  '» 
waTonly  yeeterdiy-hl.  rtatement  that  he 
S;  m™  cinnon  agreed  that  ">ey  would  not 
tni»  the  70-80  decade  for  any  of  the  other 
.••an  of  hi.  full  and  rewarding  life. 

1  hope  you  may  and  uiat  also  to  be  your 
reflection  ten  year,  from  now.  ...^i., 

^^hl.  ninetieth  birthday.  Chief  Jurtlce 
Houne.  lald  that  the  nder.  In  a  n«:e  do  not 
ISp^ort  when  tbej  njach  the  goal.  There 
It.  ^ter  before  oomlng  to  a  .tandatlU. 
?h«Ttune,  be  Mid.  to  h«ir  the  and  jolce 
of  fnmda-and  to  »y  to  one'.  ••"•, "T^ 
ZjTTdooi^  But  be  hajtened  to  add  that 
turtaaoneMyitHat.  thean«rercomea:  Tbe 
SS  "  ov«.  but  the  wor»  u  never  don.  whUe 
the  power  to  work  remain.." 
^tt^nton.  I  want,  In  »  Bnall  a  way. 
u  renaT  you  for  your  «,ndne»  to  me.  Klnd- 
SiiTu  i  W«t  Ohrtitlan  vlrtue-and  It  1.  one 
of  youia. 
With  every  good  wuh. 

«^"'^-  P.m.  Wn*>«, 


CoNOins  or  ihi  Ui«mD  Bt.tw. 
Bonn  or  B«r«MiNTATiv»s.  Com- 
urrm       on       AFr«or«i»TioK.. 
Wa.fcln»»on.  DC,  JaniMTt  JO,  1M7- 
Hon.  WnvrttLD  K.  Dsktow. 

foaiucifle.  '«**.  _--t««t 

D„a  Ma.  CB.OM.11:  On.  of  the  P«*«"' 
rewartl.  one  can  achieve  1.  to  have  the  re- 
I^^d   genuine   fnendeblp  of   hi.  a-o- 

"^^tw.  r<«iect  I  would  My  you  have  been 
™«t^c^SS  TO.  varloi.  Individual. 
XSiTe^m.  to  know  you  tjirough  «. 
"approprUUon  proce»-  Invariably  voice  the 
nrSSe.  ■good  guy,  "hard  worker"  or  "»  real 
^^.h'c^r^-hen  referring  .0  ^u^ 
^Our  uKCUOon  during  the  !>"«  "o,^" 
ha.  been  mo.t  plea.ant  and  rewarding  to  me. 
S7.tan  member  ha.  ever  h«l  a  more  under- 
.tandlng  and  conalderaU  Chairman, 
^titah-  and  good  luck  In  your  future 
.ndM^or.  Tou  have  worked  long  Mid 
h°?S^rhope  you  win  take  tune  to  relax 
and  enjoy  life. 

Sincerely.  _, 

Osoaos  Evans, 

Stag  Member- 


OOVIKHMKHT  PUBUCATIOH8  FOB   SALE 

Additional  eople.  of  0<"«™«°'  P""".';: 
Uon.  are  oBered  tor  »le  to  the  public  by  the 
superintendent  of  D"™"*  °°!SS^rt 
Printing  Office,  W«hlngt<m,  DC.  »>M2^^>t 
co.t  thereof  aa  determined  by  the  Pub  li. 
pfmter  p^60  percent:  '^"<-'"';  •?"  "  "i'" 
count  of  not  to  ace«l  2S  percent  may  be  .1- 
Sw«l  to  authorised  bookdealer.  and  quantity 

fere  vrith  the  prompt  execuUon  of  work  for 
the  oovernment.  The  Superintendent  o< 
Documenu  .hall  pre«:rlbe  the  term,  and 
condtlon.  under  which  he  may  autnorute 
the  re«l.  of  Government  publication,  by 
bookdealer..  .nd  he  may  dealgnate  any  Oot- 
ernment  officer  hi.  agent  for  the  »le  of  Cm - 
ernment  publication,  under  .uch  regulations 
a.  .hall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documenu  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
.pecUve  departmenu  or  eaUbUtoment  of  the 
O^emment  (D.8.  Code,  title  44,  Mc  72a. 
Supp.  3). 


CONoana  or  THa  Vkttb,  StatI8. 
Boon  or  BaraDlNTATlvia,  COM- 
umtt      CM       ArraoraiATioH. 
WaahMTtoo.  DC.  Jaintam  31.  HS7. 
Hon.  WMJiau  K-  DurroM, 

on  Capitol  BUI,  I  regret  that  you  will  not  be 
Sck  with  u.  M  a  Member  of  CongreM  Cer- 
tainly the  subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
SmU  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education  and 
wtime  will  mU.  you.  It  win  mlM  you  both 
JoJ  Vo^Tn«:lentlou.  hard  work  that  con- 
Sbited  «.  much  to  the  riBclent  conduct 
of  the  Subcommittee-.  bu.lneM  and  your 
Se^t  per^nallty  that  ™"«''<'^,^" 
SiJchtow^  making  the  conduct  of  that 
bualn...  a  pleaMnt  endeavor. 

There  are  many  Incldenu  In  «>hn«:tlon 
with  committee  bujlnew  In  which  we  both 
oartlclnated  that  will  be  good  memonea  for 
Sr^wayT  For  In.tance,  I  will  •l';*'?"'- 
Smber'the  trip  .0  Callfornl-  "d  T«« 
that  John  Fogarty.  you,  and  I  took  In  18»- 
the  long  day.  visiting  government  oncea. 
Mexican  farm  labor  camp.,  etc..  and  the 
Dleaunt  evening,  with  a  good  dinner,  a  few 
Sl^and.  b-Tof  all.  good  «mp«.r  1  un 
.tm  retelling  KJme  of  your  Texa.  .torlM. 


M.AD  JohWsom  ft  Co.. 
IrotuiHUe.  Ittd.  January  30.  J»67. 
Hon.  WinnxU)  K.  DiirroH. 

DiA.  WmniiJ>:  I  am  moat  h.ppy  to  Join 
with  youi  many  friend,  m  honoring  you  for 
iam  long  and  faithful  ktvIc.  10  the  people 
J?"h.  alb  Dlatrict.  Indiana  and  the  Country. 
We  are  au  well  aware  ot  your  great  con- 
tribution.. But  1  moet  I«""^"'y'»  ""•"• 
ber  the  great  aMUtance  you  rendered  to  the 
SJy  of  Ev«..vllle  when  I  wa.  heading  the 
coinmunlty  development  P™*'"?,.  T°"J 
leaderahlp  and  contrlbuUon.  on  behalf  at 
'iS^^te  and  the  eth  DUUlct  -^»  "'"J  "^ 
r«nemb.r«l.  And  you  helped  make  me  a 
little  better  for  k>  many  who  will  never 
know  that  you  wei*  raepoMlble. 

I  wUb  you  well  m  your  new  venture  Into 
the  pcvjtloe  oC  law.  May  your  day.  »•  !«•' 
aa  trultiol  In  tHe  future  a.  they  have  Been 
in  the  pact.  * 

°°^""^'  WaUAM  O.  Oaxir. 
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DOCITMENTS 
either  HouM  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  Mune  .hall  be  accompa- 
n^rt^  an  e«lmaM  from  the  Public  Printer 
a.  to  the  probable  coet  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent omce  of  the  Oovemment  .ubmlttlng  re- 
Dorta  or  document.  In  respouM  to  Inquiries 
from  Congrea.  .haU  .ubmlt  therewith  an 
eatlmate  of  the  probable  co.t  of  prlnOng  the 
u.ual  number.  Nothing  In  thl.  action  re- 
lating to  eatlmate.  ahall  apply  to  report,  or 
documenu  not  exceeding  60  page.  (0". 
Code,  tlUe  44,  MC.  140.  p.  IBM)  • 

Berclutlon.  for  printing  extra  cople.,  when 
prewnted  to  either  HouM,  rtiaU  be  referred 
ImmedUtely  to  the  Committee  on  Houm 
Admlnlrtratlon  of  tte  Houm  of  Eeprewnta- 
tlve.  or  the  Committee  on  Rule.  ">«  Af^"": 
Utratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  ■n»"'«  ">e^[ 
report,  ahaU  give  tHe  probable  coet  of  the 
p^po;ed  printing  upon  the  eaUmate  of  the 
PubUcPrlnter,  and  no  extra  eople.  ahall  be 
printed  before  .uch  committee  ha.  reported 
(Oa.  Code,  tlUe  44.  mc.  133.  p.  18371  ■ 


THx  IwmAMAroua  Nrws. 
Wathlngtan.  DC.  Februart  2.  I9«7. 
Hon.  WiKnxLD  K.  Dxntow, 
The  Raybum  OJIce  BulMlnj. 
The  Capitol,  Washinfton,  DC 

DiAi  Wmraui:  Some  ancient  Greek  once 
obaerved  that  It  1.  not  the  plaoe.  that  grace 
men,  but  men  the  place..  Tou  "g^*"*^ 
ConiweM  and  made  It  a  much  more  pleawnt 
pli^Tt^er  for  working  .tlB..  like  my«lf. 
In  the  preM. 

To  wy  we  rtiaU  ml»  you  would  be  an  un- 
der.tatement.     One    Juat    doean  t    "ve    hu 
working  days  and  abruptly  end  .uch  rela- 
tlonahlp.  without  long  pauM.  of  regret.     I 
particularly  appreciate  your  many  klndncMe.. 
ieLraUy  ciupled  with  conalderable  P*""""- 
OT«  Ui.  14  year.  I've  b«:n  In  Waahlngton. 
rm  .ure  whatever  you  plan  for  the  future 
win  be  .uoo8«.ful.     And  If  you  .hould  have 
any  new.  releue.  plea«  remember  my  dead- 
line, are  13  noon  and  a  pjn.,  and  I  won  t  try 
to  beat  your  hometown  EvanavlUe   paper.. 
B«t  t*  ererythlng  to  you  and  your  Orace. 
«««*»•  LOU. 
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It  rtiaU  be  Uvrful  tor  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deHver  upon  th.  order  of  any 
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from  the  CoNoaxMioNAL  Bacoao,  the  perK>n 
ordering  the  »me  pavU^  the  c«t  ther«,< 
IU.S  code,  Utle  44.  OK.  185.  p.  1043). 


CONORESSIONAL  DIBECTOBT 
The  PubUc  printer,  under  the  direction  ot 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  ■?»»  P"°' 
for  Mle.  at  a  price  rmffldent  to  relmburM  the 
expenM.  of  nich  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greirtonal  Dlr«:tory.  No  -^^  •h'"  »•  ™"'' 
STcredlt  (UB,  code.  Utle  44.  «c.  ISO.  p 
1939).  

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CowoaMslOHAi.  Rko.d. 
with  Mr  Raymond  F.  Noye.  In  charge.  1.  lo- 
cated in  room  H-IU.  Boum  wing,  where  or- 
der. wUl  be  recelv«l  for  KjbKrlptlon.  to  Uie 
BKO«>  at  tl-M  per  month  or  for  .Ing^ 
cople.  at  1  cent  for  eight  pagea  (mlnmumi 
chlrgeofScenU).  AlK>.  order,  from  Mem- 
bSTof  Congxe*  to  purchaM  reprlnU  from 
l^^oo^SoZi  be  proceawd  through  thl. 

offlM. 


PrtscafailioB  «{  Di>liacMMke<i  Scrric* 
Awara  of  Rkhatoaa.  V«„  CliaBber  of 
CcHMcrcc  lo  Fonn«r  Sen.lor  A.  Willi. 
RobcftMB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnoiNiA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  3,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrglnl*.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanlnibus  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  R«co«d  a  speech 
of  presenUtlon  of  award  for  distin- 
guished service  10  former  Senator  A. 
Willis  Robertson.  The  award  was  made 
by  Eh-  George  M.  Modlln.  president  of 
the  University  of  Richmond,  on  behalf  of 
the  Richmond.  Va..  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Its  centennial  banquet  meeting 
on  January  19.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoko. 
as  follows: 

PacaxNTA-noif  or  AwAan  roa  DurmoOTaHxo 
Siavtci  TO  8«NAToa  A.  WnXB  Rokxmon 
•T  Da.  Gioaai  M.  Modun.  PaxsroiNT  or 
TH.  ONrvtasTTT  or  Richmond,  on  BEHAi.r 
or  THa  RICHMOND.  Va..  CHAMBia  or  COM- 

MOKS   AT    IVa    CXMTaWNUL    BANQUXT    MXTT- 

nao  OH  jAHUAav  10.  1987 

on  hU  76th  birthday.  Willi.  RobertKin 
gave  thU  advice  to  today-,  young  men  and 
women:  -Work  and  put  Iron  In  your  blood 
and  backbone.  There  1.  no  .ub.tltute  for 
exercl.e  to  build  up  mu«:le.  nor  U  there  any 
subiUtute  for  work  to  build  the  foundation 
for  any  worthwhile  activity  In  life." 

In  an  age  when  too  many  per«)n.  are 
looking  for  the  short  cut.  the  easy  way.  It 
1.  refmhlng  to  behold  a  man  whOM  UfeUme 
of  dlaUnguUhed  public  service  ha.  been  built 
on  a  foundation  of  hard  work. 

He  wa.  a  gangUng.  six-feet- two.  leo-pound 
boy  when,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher,  he 
enrolled  In  Richmond  College  in  1903  with 
two  burning  dealres:  to  prepare  himself  for 
a  Ute  of  pubUc  Mrvlce  and  to  win  a  place 
on  the  footliall  team.  A.  for  the  MCond  of 
theM  ambition.,  he  had  serious  concern. 
becauM  he  feared  hlnwelf  to  be  -too  light 
for  the  line  and  not  faat  enough  for  the  back- 
Beld  -  That  wa.  not  the  ultimate  Judgment 
ot  hi.  coach,  however,  nor  wm  it  the  ulUmale 
judgment  of  a  committee  that  many  year, 
later.  In  Mlectlng  the  all-time  Unlveralty  of 
Richmond  footbaU  team,  dealgnated  WUUa 
Robert«in  a.  one  of  the  three  or  four  great- 
eat  tackles  in  'the  long  hlatory  of  the  ln.U- 
tutlon. 

He  wa.  a  great  football  player  becauw  he 
worked  at  it.  He  wa.  a  great  natennan 
becauM  he  worked  at  It.  Perhapa  hi.  col- 
league. Senator  Ervln.  beet  deKrtbed  the 
character  of  the  man  and  the  nature  of  hU 
public  Mrvlce  In  theae  word.:  "While  other, 
may  have  Kiught  the  hollow  .pplauM  of  more 
senjiauonal  cauae..  this  Virginia  Senator  ha. 
Eteadfaatly  .pent  hi.  time  and  Intellect  on 
the  underlying  backbone  iMue.  alfecung  the 
national  economy.  A.  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  •  •  •  he  keep. 
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close  vratch  over  the  Intricate,  detailed  bank- 
ing and  currency  problem,  of  the  naUon." 

He  »rved  hi.  State  and  nation  with  ded- 
ication over  a  period  of  34  year.  In  the  Houm 
and  Semite  after  earlier  dIstinguUbed  MTV- 
Ice  In  the  Virginia  Senate  and  a.  Chairman 
of  the  -Virginia  Commlaaion  on  Game  and  In- 
land Flaherlee.  HI.  ardor  a.  a  sport^nan  un- 
derstandably led  to  devoUon  to  the  cauM  of 
preserving  the  state's  reaourcea  ot  flab  and 
game.  Friend.,  much  younger  In  calendar 
year.,  can  .tteat  that  a.  a  fiaherman  and  a 
hunuman  he  ha.  few  equals. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  now.  with  no 
more  Senate  roll  call,  to  an.wer.  he  could 
nnd  abundant  time  for  the  dlveralon.  of 
Beld  and  streun.  but  the  World  Bank  haa 
Ken  to  It  that  he  wUl  not  be  a  gentleman 
of  leisure.  -The  Bank  ha.  persuaded  him  to 
Hrve  a.  a  conaultant.  and  happily  be  ha. 
agreed  to  do  thl..  thus  making  available  to 
thl.  world  agency  all  ol  hi.  experience  and 
Judgment  In  bonklrig  and  nnandal  affair.. 

To  the  KroU  of  Vlrglnla-s  lllustnou.  Kin. 
who  have  served  with  distinction  In  the  halls 
of  Congrea..  we  add  the  name  of  A  WUlla 
Robert«>n — .  man  of  courage  and  courtunea.. 
a  patriot,  a  man  of  aeU-dlKlpllne,  ot  Indu.- 
»y  and.  above  all.  a  man  ot  Integrity.  And 
If  we  were  aaked  to  summarize  the  phllousphy 
ot  thl.  great  man.  we  would  quote  from 
one  of  his  own  brief  meditations  on  man  and 
the  relationship  of  man  to  his  fellowman: 
"In  hla  ministry.  Jeaus  taught  that  the  dls- 
dplme  of  self  involve,  service  to  the  state 
and  to  God.  It  la  not  selfleh  for  a  man  to 
want  to  live  In  a  society  where  the  rlghu 
of  the  Individual  are  recognized  and  pro- 
tected But  It  U  our  Chrlsuan  duty  to  want 
such  a  political  and  economic  organization 
tor  our  neighbor.  aUo." 

For  dlsUngulshed  service  to  hla  State  and 
country  and  for  what  he  has  meant  to  thl. 
City  for  half  a  century,  on  behalf  of  the  Rich- 
mond Chamber  of  Commerce  and  hla  many 
admirers  here  tonight.  It  I.  my  honor  and 
my  perwnal  pleasure  to  pre^nt  thl.  allver 
tray  to  our  renowned  atatesmfn  and  friend. 
A.  WUIl.  Bobertrcn 


Africoltural  EmploTce*  Uader  the  Fair 
Labor  Standard.  Act 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  Ml.sl88n>rx 
IN  -THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruejdav,  yaniidry  31, 19S7 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  Is  some  confusion  among 
farmers  relative  to  the  coverage  of  agri- 
cultural eniployees  la  the  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  adopted 
by  Congress  last  year.  The  effective 
date  at  the  amendments  Is  Februarr  1. 
1967. 

Whether  a  farm  will  be  covered  is  gen- 
erally determined  by  the  teat  of  whether 
500  man-days  of  agrictiltural  lalwr  was 
employed  In  any  calendar  quarter  dur- 
ing the  previous  calendar  year.  There 
are  certain  employees  exempted  from 


the  man-day  count  as  noted  in  the  ex- 
planation I  will  place  in  the  Reco.d  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  definition  of  employee  as  applied 
to  sharecroppers  or  tenants  has  created 
misunderstanding.  Oenerally.  share- 
croppers and  tenants  are  covered  under 
the  law  U  their  activities  are  closely 
guided  by  the  landowner;  and  they  are 
not  covered  if  the  landowner  In  no  way 
guides,  directs,  or  aids  in  management 
of  the  farming  operation.  The  latter 
are  Independent — contractor  sharecrop- 
pers. However,  there  Is  no  single  rule 
or  test  for  making  such  a  determlnotlon 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  were  fearful 
that  the  Inclusion  of  agriculture  In  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  would  tie  unduly 
burdensome  by  subjecting  fanners  to 
uimecessary  regulation.  I,  therefore, 
voted  against  the  bill  In  the  House. 
Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  House 
and  Senate  favored  the  principle  of  cov- 
ering farmworkers  and  such  is  now  the 
law.  Because  this  is  a  total  new  experi- 
ence to  farmers.  I  would  hope  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  be  sympathetic 
and  understanding  In  administering  thl5 
provision. 

I  Include  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
House  Report  1366,  89th  Congress,  which 
explains  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  agricultural  employees  in  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966: 

The  bill  amend,  section  ISi.mO)  of  the 
Act  BO  as  to  extend  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion to  485.000  agricultural  worker..  Tbey 
will  remain  exempt  from  the  overtime  pro- 
vision, of  the  law.  -The  minimum  wage 
tor  covered  agricultural  worker,  will  be  tl 
an  hour  beginning  February  1.  1987;  11.15 
an  hour  beginning  February  1.  1988;  and 
»1.30  an  hour  beginning  February  1.  1969. 
Room,  board,  and  other  facilities  cuitomarllr 
fumlahed  employees  by  emplover.  are 
"wage."  according  to  their  fair  v*lue  or 
reaaonable  coat  a.  provided  for  In*  -ectlon 
3(ml  ot  the  Act. 

The  committee  u  fully  cognizant  ot  it.  a'  - 
Uon  In  entering  the  area  ol  agrlcultuml 
employment.  Opponenu  ot  thl.  coverHge 
eonaUntly  auert  that  agriculture  U  an  are.i 
to  which  the  minimum  wage  cannot  t>e  ap- 
plied. By  limiting  the  wage  IncreaM  to  H  30 
an  hour,  the  committee  Is  affirming  lu  in- 
tention to  follow  closely  the  effect  of  mini- 
mum wage.  In  agriculture.  It  U  not.  how- 
ever, subordinating  lt»  belief  In  a  minimum 
wage  a.  a  wage  below  which  no  employee 
ahould  be  paid.  Ukewlw  It  Is  In  no  way 
implying  tliat  the  wage  floor  for  agricultural 
employee,  should  lag  permanently  behind 
that  of  other  protected  employees. 

Of  the  agricultural  workers  to  be  covered. 
Kjme  213.000  (44  percent  I.  preMnUy  earn 
leea  than  91  an  hour.  Given  the  Initial 
coverage  of  such  workers  at  SI  an  hour,  the 
wage  bill  IncreaM  for  agriculture  will  be  tfiS 
million. 

The  method  ot  covering  agrlctUtural 
worker,  received  con.ldBrable  atuntlon.  A 
dollar-volume  teat,  .uch  a.  that  applied  to 
enterprlM..  Is  mappUcahle  In  an  Industry  so 
subject  to  seaaonal  variation.  The  commit- 
tee decided  an  equitable  and  admlnlaterable 
formula    would    be    a    teat    considering    the 
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qu»nOt7  or  Ubor  uMd  by  an  IndlyWu*! 
(«rm  Thli  »ccountlnj  proMdure  vould  re- 
flect tht  vmaUolM  of  tarm  KtlTlty. 

Oeneimllf.  only  tb«  employi*"  of  Urge 
farm*  will  be  cOTered.  To  be  covered,  an  em- 
ployee muat  He  employed  by  an  employer 
who  uaed  more  than  500  man-daya  of  agri- 
cultural labor  m  any  calendar  quarter  of 
the  preceding  year.  -Man-day-  meana  any 
day  during  any  portion  of  which  an  em- 
ployee performa  any  agricultural  labof.  If 
the  employer  uaed  more  than  SOO  man-daya 
[>f  agricultural  labor  aa  ipeclfled.  aU  of  the 
employee*  on  that  farm  are  covered  by  the 
minimum  wage.  Thla  la  Intended  to  pro- 
vide protection  <o  the  omployeea  of  large 
agn-bualneacnterpruea     Plve-hundred  man- 
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some  of 

slftcauona     which 
Among  those  are; 

(1)  The  egtMt  to  which  the  iwvlces  ren- 
dered are  an  Integral  part  o<  the  principal  a 
buatneaa: 

iSlThe  permanency  of  the  relatlonahlp; 


1B64. 


peraona  —  --  . 
peraona  In  19«0.  and  33  peraona  In 
ThU  haa  been  accomplished  through  the  uae 
of  improving  farming  techniques.  UechaiU- 
cal  harvesting  haa  made  enormous  strldea 
and  uae  of  fertilizers  and  other  chemical 
agenu  has  grown  rapidly     Deaplte  thla  gain 


;i;   The  opportuoltl^  rcr  profit  «r  I-..  [2"^^^^"^^  o',  t^^^^or^^  ^^ve 

,4,  Th.  inltuure,  Judgment   or  for^tght     ^  P^^^i^^^i'^nJ^e  of  worker,  in  non- 


eserclsed  by  the  one  who  perform*  the  eerv 
icee; 

(StThe  amount  of  invcatmenu;  uid 
(a)The  degree  of  control  which  the  prin- 
cipal haa  in  the  situation 


criteria 

Teitlmony   Indlcatet  that  there  are  large 


daye  u  approximaUly  the  equivalent  of  *e»-  uumbera  of  lo-called  aharecroppera  who  are 
en  employees  tull  time  in  a  calendar  quarter.  ^^^  mowed  to  malte  a  ilngle  econotnle  decl- 
Therefore.  It  would  generaUy  require  that  a  regarding  the  land  upon  which  they  Uw 


farm  have  seven  or  more  (ull-tlme  employ- 
ee a  coalderable  enterprtae  In  farming,  be- 
fore the  employee*  receive  minimum  wage 
protecuon.  The  parent,  spouae.  chUd.  or 
other  member  of  an  agricultural  employers 
immedUte  family  are  not  covered. 

The  calculation  of  man-daya  la  not  a 
simple  count  of  ail  workers  on  a  farm.  The 
bill  provides  that  certain  agricultural  em- 
ployees not  be  Included  In  the  general  count; 
thai  la.  the  labor  of  certain  employeea  will 
not  be  recognised  as  Increasing  the  man-day 
count.  The  employees  who  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  whether  oc  not  an 
individual  farm  exceeds  the  500  man-day 
criteria  are — 

il)  the  parent,  spouae.  child,  or  other 
member  of  an  agrlcmtur»l  employer's  Im- 
mediate famUy:  or  

(21  an  employe  who  (•)  t«  employed  aa  a 
hand  harveat  laborer  and  U  paid  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis  In  an  operauon  which  haa  been, 
fcnd  18  cuBiomarUy  and  generaUy  recognized 
as  hJkvlng  been,  paid  on  a  piece-rate  bsaij  in 
the  region  of  employment,  (b)  commutes 
dally  from  his  permanent  residence  to  the 
farm  on  which  he  U  so  employed,  and  {O 
has  been  employed  in  agrlcutiure  leaa  than 
la  weeka  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

The  Utter  category  generally  defines  local. 
temporary  employees,  who  work  during  a 
crop  harvest  The  committee  did  not  intend 
to  have  the  Umlted  labor  of  these  employees 
raise  the  man-day  count  above  500,  The 
committee  further  believea  that  an  Individ- 
ual employed  in  agriculture  for  fewer  than 
13  weeks  should  not  be  considered  sa  an  agri- 
cultural employee  The  effect  of  including 
these  employees  In  the  man-day  count  would 
be    to   ctyvtr   the   employee*   of   small   farms 


tagged  far  behind  thoee  of  workers  i 
fccrlcultural  industrte*.  Not  only  have  farm 
labor  wages  lagged  behind  those  of  other 
workers,  but  a  widening  of  the  gap  between 
■grlculiural  and  nonagrlcultural  wages  haa. 

t«.  a.— -a.  — In  fact,  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  output 

The  committee  fuUy  aubacribea  to   these  ^an-hour  In  agriculture  was  27  times 

ts  great  In  1904  as  in  1947.  while  In  non- 
agricultural  Industries  it  was  le  tlmea  as 
great. 

The  policy  of  the  Pair  Labor  SUndards 
Act  U  to  provide  a  wage  which  will  enable  a 
wttfker  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living.    If  prices  were  to  rise  equally  or  faster 

..— , —  .- than  the  rise  In  wages,  the  real  earnings  of 

the  product  of  their  labor     For  these  people.      ,^Q^,jg„  would  remain  sUble  or  decline-     If 
rH.    t^TTi    "ahaxecroDoln*"    only    denotes    a      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  tmrm  producu  were  to  rise  more 

than  wages  oa  a  reauU  of  the  coverage  of 
rarmworkera.  the  Intent  oC  the  legislation 
would  be  negated.  Thtia.  the  committee 
looked  at  the  relation  of  the  cost  at  field 
Ubor  to  the  price  of  farm  products  to  the 


and  work.  For  example,  they  do  not  decide 
what  to  plant,  when  to  plant,  when  to  har- 
vest, where  to  purchase  seed,  or  where  to  sell 


the  term  "aharecropplng"  only  denotes 
means  of  compensation:  It  conveys  no  con- 
notation of  Independence,  individualism,  or 
self-determination  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  true  tenant  farmers,  who  make  basic  eco- 
nomic decision*  upon  which  rest  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  farm  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  their  compenaatJon.  Oenerally 
theee  tenanis  operate  farms  owned  by  absen- 
tee landlords  They  are  unsupervised,  make 
day-to-day  decisions  necessary  to  the  run- 


consumer.  The  conclualon  U  clear.  Field 
Ubor  U  a  very  smaU  percentage  of  cosU  to 
the  consumer.  The  cost  of  bringing  seasonal 
agricultural  wagea  up  to  the  level  of  about 

— _, ,    11^6  an  hour   Is  approiimately  equal   to   1 

nlng  of  the  farm,  snd  share  in  the  profiu  re-      ^^^         ^^^^  j^j^  ^^^  Tegeiabie*  and  frulta— 
lated  to  the  productivity,  for  which  they  are  pound  or  per  down  or  per  bead  or  what- 

greatly   responsible      Such   persons   are   not      ^^^^   ^j^^   ordinary    unit   may   be.     If   retal 


intended  to  be  covered  by  the  Act 

Average  hourly  earnings  In  agriculture  were 
90  cenu  m  ISM  In  the  United  States.  In 
some  SWte*  the  average  falls  below  00  cenU 
an  hour,  and  there  are  reports  of  wage*  at 
30  cenu  an  hour.  Migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers had  average  annual  earnings  of  only  M68 

in  1»63.  and  this  Include*  »3U  earned  during  ^.^^^  KM»w  mi  Marv  Har£B-B«Tlar 
an  average  of  17  day.  of  nonfarm  work  In  UajtOB  KtUtJ,  M  M»ry  nvWB  MJl^ 
IMl,  In  households  with  three  or  more  farm 
wage  workers,  the  total  year's  farm  and  uon- 
farm  earnings  of  these  famUy  members  to- 
gether averaged  only  »l. 432.  This  Is  l-ss  than 
half  of  th  M.OOO  Income  level  below  wblch 
families  are  considered  to  be  living  In 
poverty. 

The  two  top  classes  of  farm*  (claas  I  equal* 
•40.000-pllu  and  class  II  equals  g20.000  to 
(39,999.  total  value  of  farm  producU  aold 
commercially)  include  only  9  percent  of  all 
farms,  but  they  produce  BO  percent  of  all 
farm  output.    These  two  top  classes  of  farms 


prices  go  up  more  than  that  and  If  the  In- 
crease U  blamed  on  rlalng  labor  co«U  In  the 
field  the  Amerlc&n  housewife  should  demand 
a  complete  and  immedlaU  congressional 
Inqulry. 


CoHcfc*  Wrilei  of  Prefemtioi  of  Hb- 
teric  Sites  ui  America 


which  may  uUllze  extensive  local  and  tern-      pay  out  more  than  70  percent  of  the  total 
_-_-_  TT^L  ^..^wa-  -  H«™«-t  .^^uton  annual  farm  wage  bill.    In  fact,  claa*  I  farms 


porary  labor  during  a  harveat  season 

It  Is  intended  that  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  Act  be  extended  t-a  certain 
sharecroppers  snd  tenant  rarroers.  The  teet 
of  coverage  for  theee  persons  will  be  the  same 
test  that  I*  applied  to  determine  whether  any 
other  person  Is  an  employee  or  not.  Em- 
ployer, employee,  and  employ  are  all  defined 
term*  in  the  Act  Coverage  Ib  Intended  in 
the  eaae  of  certaUi  *o-calied  sharecroppers 
cc,  tenant*  whose  work  actlvlUe*  are  closely 
guided  by  the  landowner  or  hU  agent  These 
Individuals,  called  aharecroppera  and  tenants, 
are  employee*  by  another  name.  Their  work 
la  cloeely  directed;  discretion  la  nonexistent. 
TYue  independent -con  tractor  sharecroppers 
or  tenant  farmers  will  not  be  covered;  they 
are  not  employees 

The  Supreme  Court  (In  Kutherfori  Food 
Corp.  V  arcComb,  331  US.  722  (1947)  ha* 
aiade  It  cle&r  that  there  is  no  single  rule  or 
test  for  determining  whether  an  individual 
Is  an  employee  or  an  independent  contractor, 
but  that  the  "total  situation  controls."  In 
general  an  employee,  a*  dlAtlngulabed  from  a 
person  who  la  engaged  In  a  bualnee*  of  his 
own.  Is  one  who  "follows  the  usual  path  of 
an  employee"  and  Is  dependent  on  the  busl- 
ncH  which  be  serves.  As  an  sld  In  aaseesing 
the    total    sltuatloo.    the    Court    menuoned 


annual  farm  wage  bill 
slone  pay  out  more  than  half  of  the  annual 
commercial  farm  wage  bill.  Very  recent 
sample  studies  Incldate  that  thU  concentra- 
tion erf  agricultural  production  and  hired 
labor  on  large  farm*  ha*  been  increasing. 
Such  coet  increases,  focused  primarily  upon 
the  largest  agrl-buslneae  enterprlaea  who 
tend  to  be  the  price  leaders,  would  tend  to 
create  a  more  favorable  competitive  situation 
for  family  farm  operator*.  The  Imputed 
wage  for  the  family  farm  t^wrator  and  hU 
family  would  no  longer  be  so  drastically 
undermined  by  the  tragic  wage*  of  workers 
on  the  largest  farms.  There  were  3  6  million 
household*  in  the  .United  State*  that  con- 
tained at  least  one  person  who  did  farmwork 
for  wages  In  19«2.  The  total  popuUtion  of 
these  household*  1*  11-3  million  persons. 
Ftorty  percent  of  theae  households  had  an 
annual  Income  of  lea*  than  •2,000  and  56 
percent  of  such  household*  had  annual 
income  below  93.000- 

Betwecn  IBW  and  1960  output  per  agricul- 
tural man-hour  increased  09  percent  com- 
pared with  23  percent  in  nonagrl cultural 
employment.  Prom  1900  to  1964.  the  output 
per  mAn-hour  In  agriculture  Increased  23 
percent  compared  with  13  percent  In  non- 
a(.Ttcultuna  industrlea.    The  labor  of  1  farm- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUCH 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  3.  1967 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  preservation  of  hUtorlcal  sites  In  the 
United  States  haa  long  been  one  of  my 
great  Interests.  This  Nation  Is  rich  In  Its 
heritage  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, but  much  of  the  tangible  evidence 
of  Its  past  has  been  and  will  be  destroyed, 
unless  efforts  are  made  to  save  It. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  the  American 
people  are  awakening  to  this  need  and 
th&t  distinguished  writers  are  informing 
the  public  of  conservation  efforts.  One 
such  writer  la  Prof.  Dayton  Kelley.  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  journalism  at 
Mary  Hardin-Baylor  College  at  Helton. 
Tex.,  and  a  scholar  of  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rbcobd  an  article  entitled  "Prewrv- 
Ing  Historical  Items  In  Evidence  All 
Acroas  the  United  States."  written  by 
Dayton  Kelley.  and  published  In  the 
Waco  Tribune-Herald  of  January  2.  1967. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
u  follows: 


I  Prom  the  Wafio  Tribune-Herald. 

Jan.3.  19«71 

HtWT  OTBiai  HoTkaoOK— Parattrma  H»- 

TOaiCAL  iTKtMM  m  KTlBXNCt  ALL  ACBOSS  TUB 

Uhtted  8t*t«b 

(By  Dayton  KeUey.  Mary  Hardin-Baylor 

College) 
It  ha*  been  a  long  Uroe  alnce  anything 
caught  the  fancy  o*  the  American  pubUc  as 
ha*  th*  growing  inlereet  in  historical  pres- 
ervation. Stemming  from  an  intereat  In  the 
post,  th*  movement  ha*  branched  out  In 
*everal  different  direction*  to  Include  the 
preservation  of  Item*  ranging  from  amaU 
mementoes  to  antique  furniture,  from  hl«- 
toric  site*  to  fine  old  houses. 

All  over  the  United  States  people  seem  to 
be  awakening  slowly  to  the  intrinsic  snd 
aesthetic  value  of  architectural,  cultural  and 
historical  remainder*  of  the  paat  and  are 
rushing  to  preserve  a*  much  of  that  a*  poa- 
slble  before  it  dieappears  beneath  the 
avalanche  of  progress. 

Evidence  of  the  preservtalon  movement  1* 
seen  not  only  in  the  individual  who  collect* 
such  Item*  a*  antique  furniture,  glaaaware 
or  book*,  but  also  in  the  group*  of  individuals 
who  have  banded  together  with  the  eipre« 
purpoee  of  preserving  some  worthy  old  home, 
marking  appropriately  some  historic  site,  or 
displaying  in  a  museum  artifact*  and 
meroentoe*  of  the  long  ago. 

Waoo's  Heritage  Society  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
smple  of  such  a  group.  Under  able  leader- 
ship, these  devoted  and  dedicated  conaerva- 
llonlsU  and  preeervatlonist*  have  rescued 
from  destruction  some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  architecture  in  th*  Heart  OTexa*  area. 
Individuals  too  have  put  forth  great  fore- 
BlRht,  effort  and  financial  outlay  to  restore 
and  preserve  old  homes,  fill  them  with  an- 
Uques  and  ahare  them  with  apprecUtive 
audiences  of  either  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors or  the  genersl  public.  Hundreds  of 
Texans  of  mean*  ranging  from  modest  to 
atOuent  now  own  and  enjoy  old  homes  in 
such  towns  as  Salado,  Anderson  Huntsville, 
and  Round  Bock  to  which  they  commute  on 
week-end*  and  during  vacation  period*  from 
larger  town*  like  HauMton.  Dalla*,  and 
Austin, 

All  the  signs  of  American  awakening  to  the 
value  of  the  pa*t  are  encouraging  but  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  long  time  coming — and 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  It  reaches 
full  fruition.  It  all  began  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  with  the  effort  of  a  group  of 
women  caUed  the  Motmt  Vernon  lAdles'  A*- 
Bociatlon  to  preserve  the  home  of  Oeorge 
Washington  and  reaches  frMn  that  first  pres- 
ervation effort  to  the  present  when  even  the 
federal  government  ha*  become  aware  of  the 
need  to  preserve  for  the  future  tangible  ert- 
dences  of  the  past. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  In  the  Interim  bo 
much  that  should  have  been  preserved  was 
lost  and  Ls  beyond  recall. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  U  encouraging  that 
such  eminent  Americans  a*  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
John*on.  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
UdaU.  and  members  of  the  United  State* 
Congress  such  a*  Texa*  Senator  Ralfh  W. 
TaaaoBOUCK.  Maine  Senator  EDUtrNo  S  Uua- 
KiE  and  New  Jeraey  RepreaentaUve  William 
B.  WiDNALL  should  Interest  themselves  In  the 
movement. 

And  working  hond-ln-hand  with  these  are 
local  and  sUte  Individuals  and  groups  such 
as  Texas'  Historical  Survey  Committees,  heri- 
tage societies,  and  other  conservation  and 
pretervation  zeaioU  Uke  John  Ben  Sheppard 
of  Od«B*a.  Mrs-  Kalhryn  O'Connor  of  GoUad 
and  architect  Ralford  Stripling  of  3an  Au- 
gustine. 

Preserving  our  heriuge  Is  a  never  ending 
taks  In  which  all  Americans  can  participate 
with  satisfaction  and  fulfillment. 

Footnote*  and  fan  maU:  We've  been  read- 
ing up  during  the  p**t  few  months  on  the 
history  of  conservation  and  preservaUon  In 
these  vet  young  United  State*,  especially  In 
three  excellent  and  enjoyable  volume*.   The** 


are  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L- 
Udair*  "The  Quiet  Crl«ls.*'  published  by  Holt. 
Blnehart  and  Wlnaton;  EUwyth  Thane* 
"Mount  Vernon  1*  Our*,"  pubUabed  by  OueU, 
Sloan  and  Pearce;  and  "With  Heritage  So 
Rich"  publlabed  by  Random  House. 

Secretary  Udall.  whom  we  met  and  heard 
speak  at  the  SUte  Hlatorlal  Surrey  Commit- 
tee meeUng  In  Port  Worth  a  month  ago,  doe* 
a  masterful  Job  of  telling  Americans  of  "The 
Quiet  Crlals"  being  experienced  by  the  need 
for  conaervatlon.  The  Secretary  believe*  that 
conservation  and  historical' prcaervatlon  go 
hand-in-hand  and  his  narrative  trace*  the 
conservation  movement  from  the  time  of  the 
Indians  to  the  present  day. 

Thane*  book  U  the  interesUngly-told  story 
of  bow  the  Mount  Vernon  home  of  the  na- 
tions first  president  was  reacued  from  de- 
struction by  the  determined  effcnta  of  a 
group  of  ladle*  and  "With  Heritage  So  Rich" 
is  a  book  of  essays  and  photographs  on  what 
mstorlc  preservaUon  la  and  lu  sutu*  today. 
Both  "Mount  Vernon  Is  Ours"  and  "With 
Heritage  Scmicb"  ought  to  be  required  read- 
ing for  all  Americans  interested  In  the  paat 
as  well  as  In  what  the  future  holds  for 
America's  heritage. 

Recommended  reading:  Houses,  like  people 
and  nation*,  have  Intriguing  stories  at  their 
own  to  ull  to  tiUMi  who  will  listen  or  re- 
search to  And  thoee  stories. 

For  a  long  lime,  the  standard  guidebook 
for  Texans  interested  in  the  sutee  older  and 
more  historic  homes  has  been  "Early  Texa* 
Homes."  written  by  Dorothy  Kendall  Bracken 
and  Maurine  Whorton  Redway  and  publUhed 
by  Southern  Methodist  University  Pre**, 
Although  publUhed  more  than  10  years  ago. 
the  book  Is  still  In  print  and  contain*  a 
wealth  of  photographs  and  information  about 
homes  still  standing  In  Texas. 

Richard  Pratt's  "Hovise*.  History  &  People." 
published  by  M  Evans  and  Cwnpany  of  Hew 
York.  Is  a  handsome  volume  of  photo*  and 
text  about  old  homes  of  the  United  State* 
and  W.  Darren  Overdyke  In  "LouUlana 
Plantation  Home*. "  published  by  Architec- 
tural Book  PublUhing  Co..  pre*enU  both 
handsome  photos  and  textual  material  to  tell 
the  story  of  some  of  the  most  impoalng  homes 
in  the  land. 

"The  Oftlveeton  Tliat  Was."  publlabed  by 
the  MacmlUan  Company.  Is  a  treat  that  no 
Texan  should  deny  himself,  and  BoUnd  Van 
Zandt's  portrait  of  "The  CaUkUl  HounUln 
House"  publUhed  by  Rutgers  University 
Press.  Is  a  well  documented  and  lovingly 
recreated  story  of  one  houae  which  came  to 
symbolize  an  entire  era. 

Uaeqaai  Weickt  Girea  to  Eqoal 
ProtecBoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or   FLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThurBday.  January  12. 1967 
Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  some 
very  solid  arguments  for  a  review  of  the 
authority  now  exercised  by  the  Federal 
courts  in  an  editorial  from  the  Talla- 
hassee Democrat  on  Sunday.  January  29. 
It  Is  entitled  "Unequal  Weight  Given  to 
•Equal  Protection."  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Malcolm  B.  Johnson,  editor  of 
the  Tallahasse  Democrat,  and  it  meiita 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Rkcoid. 
The  article  follows: 

Unkqual  Wxiobt  OrvBN  TO  Equal 

PaOTBCTTON 

f  By  Malcolm  B.  Johnson  i 

There  U  In  charge  of  our  Land  a  judicial 

cult  wblch  aeeiB*  to  think  that  one  part  oC 


our  Conatltutloo  from  tlm*  to  time  become* 
more  oooiUtuUonal  than  another  part. 

A  caa*  in  point  U  last  week's  aseertlon  by 
three  Florida  federal  Judges  that  they  have 
authority  to  "reconstitute"  the  repreeenu- 
Uve  bodies  of  our  State  government  in  an  ef- 
fort to  conform  to  some  mathematical 
formula  the  Supreme  Court  require*  but 
hasn't  defined. 

They  do  thU  by  aaslgnlng  more  validity  to 
the  Supreme  Court'*  Interpretation  of  the 
"equal  protection"  clause  of  th*  14th 
Amendment  than  they  do  to  SecUon  4  of 
Article  IV  which  plainly  aay*  "the  United 
Statea  shall  guarantee  to  every  *tafe  in  thu 
imton  a  republican  form  of  government." 

The  "republican"  form  of  government 
which  the  Constitution  mentions  was  well- 
understood  by  the  drafters;  and  it  U  well 
understood  today  by  student*  of  government 
and  tho*e  who  can  read  the  dictionary. 
Webster  defines  a  republic: 

"...  a  state  (V  nation  in  which  the  sti- 
preme  power  rests  in  all  the  cltixen*  entitled 
to  vote  (the  electorate)  and  1*  exercised  by 
repreeentatlve*  elected  directly  or  indirectly 
by  them  and  respmuible  to  them." 
DXMOcmACT  rwTjan 

We  have  today  in  Florida  a  Legislature 
composed  of  1 17  Representative*  and  48 
Senators,  choaen  by  the  people  from  among 
candidate*  who  ran  In  dUtrtct*  set  up  by 
other  elected  legUIaton  trying  alncerely  to 
achieve  fair  apportionment  of  repreeentatlon. 

Can  anyone  successfully  argue  that  this 
LegUlature  Un't  more  republican  In  form 
than  the  federal  Judiciary,  which  U  made 
up  of  men  appointed  for  life,  representing  no 
one,  elected  by  no  one  and  reeponalble  to  no 
one  for  their  bad  Judgment*? 

Yet  these  authoritarian  federal  Judge*. 
wboae  only  o«tb  was  to  uphold  the  Ooustl- 
tutlon  (Including  lU  guarantee  of  a  republi- 
can form  of  aUle  government)  presume  to 
dissolve  and  reconstitute  the  republican  law- 
making bodle*  of  tbo*e  state*  by  decree. 

The  fact  U  that  they  are  relentleaaly  re- 
molding our  government  from  a  "repubUc" 
Into  a  ■■democracy"  by  blind  subservience  to 
a  fetish  and  a  recently  court-written  Ideal 
of  "one  man-one  vote"  which  U  foreign  to 
every  clause  of  the  OonsUtution  (save  one, 
perhap*). 

HOT  m  TBX  aooK 

Now.  you  have  to  watch  those  words  "re- 
publican" and  "democracy"  l>ecause  their 
governmental  meanings  have  been  distorted 
by  use  as  political  party  labeU  and  politi- 
cians' oratory. 

But  ■•democracy"  U  a*  fully  understood  by 
Rcholars  of  government  a*  "republican."  In 
lb*  pureet  form.  It  would  by-paas  repreeent*- 
tion  and  provide  for  decUlons  by  direct  vote 
of  all  the  people  That  Is  the  ultimate,  the 
only  absolute,  application  of  "one  man-one 
vote."  Common  senae  telU  you  thi*  would 
mean  every-man-for-hlm*elf  until  *ome 
tyrant,  eome  Judicial  prteethood,  stepped  In 
to  give  and  enforce  law. 

If  that's  where  we  want  "one  man -one 
vote"  to  lead  us,  let  us  write  "democrmcy" 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
The  word  l«n*t  there  now.  and  never  ha* 
been.  In  any  of  i«  forma.  It  would  have 
been  abhwrent  to  the  drafters,  who  feared 
democracy  more  than  the  monarchy  they  bad 
Just  overturned. 

Our  Supreme  Court  got  to  "one  man-one 
vote  "  by  reading  a  guarantee  of  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  taw"  in  the  14th  Amendment 
to  mean  "equal  repreeentatlon  In  making 
law."  That's  the  only  use  of  the  word  or 
consept  of  "equality"  in  the  Constitution— 
and  to  anyone  but  a  lawyer  or  Judge.  It  U 
auetched  pretty  far  in  thU  context— partic- 
ularly when  you  read  It  along  with  the  guar- 
antee of  a  republican  form  of  government. 

aSDB  MAT  TXACH 

Also  laat  week,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
the  SUM  of  New  York  couldn't  have  a  law 
denying  achool   teaching   job*   to   Commu- 
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nuu— ftn  tiMwgh  It  wM  pMMd  bj  repre- 
Mnt»OT«»  of  pitrons  who,  through  &  repuBU- 
cKi   rorm   ot   lOJOTiment.  uilil   they  <Jl<tn  t 
want  Red*  t«»chlng  their  chll<lren      ( H«r«^ 
.adltlon.   wa»   •  confuilon  of   nghM.     The 
cmirt  »ld  itjch  a  law  Inlrtnged  on  "«*»> 
of  rsmch:  hut  Uie  rtght  to  state  a  political 
belief  iloeant  carry  with  It  the  right  to  be 
hlr^d  to  teach  It^-or  to  teach  anything— to 
lltUe  chUdren  agalnat  the  wlahee  of  parenta  ) 
In   CallfomU.   a   while   back,   the   people 
voted  1-1  for  an  amendment  to  their  State 
ConaUtutlon  which  would  prohibit  any  law 
that  wouldn't  let  a  man  chooee  the  person 
to  whom  he  would  aell  or  rent  hU  property. 
Thla  direct  action  by  the  people  wa»  ojer- 
tumed  by  the  court,  became  It  leemed  to 
violate  the  "equal  protection"  clauae.    Again, 
the  courta  placed  "equal   protection     on  a 
higher  plane  than  the  right  of  a  people  to  a 
republican  form  of  government,    "Equal  pro- 
tection" ano  wa«  rated  above  the  guarantee 
that  property  may  not  be  taken  without  "due 
Brooi/otlaw"     (Due  proceea  1.  guaranteed 
twloa  In  the  ConaUtuUon.  onoe  In  the  very 
■ame  aenunce  with  "equal  protection"! 
miavaw-HAiroo 
Federal  oourto  ruled  the  State  of  OeOTgla 
muat  continue  to  operole  lu>  unlveralty,  and 
the  State  of  Virginia  couldn't  withhold  tax 
money  from  public  schoola.  If  It  were  dome 
to  avoid  racial  deoegregatlon.    Where  la   Te. 
pubUcan"  government  If  an  unelected  court 
am  force  the  elected  ofllcera  of  a  Mate  to 
levy  taiee  to  eupport  Instltutloni  the  people 
would  be  willing  to  cloee? 

Bqual  protecUon  va,  repubUcan  govern, 
ment  lan't  the  only  laaue  on  which  our  oourta 
attach  varying  valuea  to  provlBlona  of  the 
Conatttutlon, 

The  6th  amendment  guarantee  against 
aeir-lncrlmlnatlon  baa  been  given  a  heavier 
weight  than  the  service  of  "general  welfare 
and  "domeatlc  tranquility "  which  are  aet 
forth  among  the  purposes  of  our  Constitu- 
tion There  even  U  some  Indication  o<  orlm- 
inala  getUng  more  protecUon  than  thelx  vlc- 
tlma.  Where  Is  "equal  protection"  In  these 
ruling? 

Bcamplea  are  endless.  Tet  we  talk  about 
even-handed  Justice,  We'll  never  get  It  aa 
long  as  we  let  Judgea  read  the  Uw  as  they 
pleaae;  nor  ss  long  as  we  have  lawyera  en- 
couraging them  to  do  It  by  baaing  appeals 
on  the  most  recent  rulings  favorable  to  their 
side  instead  of  on  the  ConetltuUoo  Itself, 
W«  muat  stick  to  the  rules  of  government 
aa  they  are  written  In  the  ConatltuUon;  or 
wrtu  a  new  CoostltuUon.  and  stick  to  IV 
The  ultlmau  alternative  la  anarchy,  which 
can  only  be  beaten  down  by  tyranny. 
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UaiM  Sutci  SkoaM  Not  Bmobc  m 
iBtcnalioaal  Dob  Qnixote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnujtmA 
m  TBB  SKNATS  OF  TH«  tJNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  February  3.  1967 
Mr,  BYKD  of  Virginia,  Mr,  President. 
X  Bsk  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoiid  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Don  Quixote  to  the 
■World."  pubUahed  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  of  PWinmry  1.  1»«1-  The  edi- 
torial relates  to  Oen.  MaxweU  D.  Taylor's 
new  book  entitled  "RespofulbUlty  and 
Response." 

Thet«  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  i»intcd  In  the  Racou), 
aa  follows: 


Doiv  QnixoTx  TO  T«a  Woau 
Coming  from  one  of  the  prtnolpal  archi- 
tects of  Vietnam  policy.  It  makes  pretty 
intereallng  reading:  The  Dnlted  StatH. 
writes  General  Harwell  D,  Taylor,  should 
not  'become  an  International  Don  Quixote, 
trying  to  rescue  the  distressed  and  punish 
the   unjust  In   every   quarter," 

That  refrain,  which  runa  throughout  the 
General's  new  book  "Responalblllty  and 
Response."  does  not  mean  he  has  now  de- 
cided It  was  a  mUtake  to  get  Involved  In 
Vietnam  and  that  we  should  simply  with- 
draw On  the  contrary,  he  see*  little  In  the 
way  of  an  acceptable  alternative  to  present 
strategy  and  thinks  our  Oovemment  did  the 
right  thing  In  the  first  place.  Significantly, 
however,  he  adds  that  It  was  "more  from 
Instinct  than  from  sound  Judgment  baaed 
on  an  analysis  of  altemaUvea  and  conse- 
quences," „  „ 
In  other  words,  while  reallalng  the  US, 
U  stuck  with  It,  the  one-time  ambassador 
to  Saigon  U  plainly  troubled  by  Qany  aapecu 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  Its  Implications  for 
the  future.  We  believe  his  Is  a  perfectly 
reasonable   and   respecuhle   position. 

One  problem  In  bis  experience  Is  Washing- 
ton's halr-ralslngly  bureaucratic  approach — 
as  though  lighting  a  grisly  guerrilla  war  and 
trying  to  deal  with  the  successive  "eg-gshell" 
govemmenu  In  Vietnam  were  not  enough. 
Here  Is  part  of  his  accotmt: 

"At  one  time  we  had  on  our  books  at  the 
embassy  In  Saigon  21  military,  4J  non- 
mllltary  and  IJ  Intelligence  programs  for 
which  we  were  required  to  furnish  progress 
reports  to  Wsahlngton,  Since  many  of  theae 
were  pet  projects  sponsored  by  some  impor- 
tant agency  back  home.  It  was  never  easy 
to  get  rid  of  them." 

As  for  coping  with  those  Saigon  regimes, 
the  General  observes  simply:  "One  cannot 
work  effectively  with  a  government  which 
doea  not  exist  or  which  has  Just  been 
formed." 

Tb  him  (and  to  us)  the  leeson  Is  as  clear 
as  It  Is  Important.  The  U.S  must  take  care- 
ful account  of  the  political  sltuaUon  In  any 
country  it  Is  considering  giving  military 
aid  It  should  not  rush  Into  places  where 
there  la  no  likelihood  of  political  stability 
for  the  Indefinite  future  It  should  be  slow 
to  commit  Itself  to  any  country  until  It  haa 
idenUfied  adequate  and  compatible  Indlg- 
enoua  leadership. 

A  degree  of  pollUcal  effecUveneaa  U  not 
the  only  criterion  the  Taylor  viewpoint  would 
apply  to  future  ""wars  of  nauonal  liberation."' 
aa  the  Communlata  are  pleased  to  call  their 
mlschlef-maklng.  We  muat  weigh  the  con- 
sequences of  intervention  much  more  co- 
gently and  In  a  much  more  hard-boiled  faah- 
lOD  than  was  the  case  vnth  Vietnam  "We 
cannot  afford  to  stake  our  world  standing 
on  a  lost  cause  or  on  one  with  unduly  high 
risks  of  fallur«."' 

"the  ultimate  criterion,  of  course,  la  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  American  Interest, 
And  that  can  be  a  very  rubbery  yardstick 
Indeed, 

It  Is  Impoeslble  to  prove  conclusively,  for 
example,  that  Americas  IntaresU  were  suf- 
SclenUy  threatened  In  Vietnam  to  cauae  the 
kind  of  reaponae  that  has  developed.  Our 
gueea  la  that  they  were  not.  That  Is,  the 
potential  Asian  threat  to  the  VB.  Is  Red 
China,  and  It  might  have  been  better  W> 
meet  It  elsewhere,  although  once  In  Viet- 
nam one  cannot  merely  abandon  the  effort. 
But  certainly  If  the  Vietnam  model  were  fol- 
lowed In  the  years  ahead,  the  U,S,  could  be 
embroiled  In  too  many  places. 

Instead  of  assuming  that  the  Nation  must 
fight  sgalnst  every  single  Communist  out- 
break, we  believe  the  natlonal-lnlereat  gulds 
will  have  to  he  defined  more  narrowly.  Is 
the  particular  occasion  a  direct  threat  to 
the  national  Interest  or  only  a  vague,  can- 
gantlal  one?  And  we  suspect  that  as  a  result 
at  ttie  Vietnamese  experience  our  poUUcal 


leaders  wUl   In   fact   be   qmte  careful.     We 
hope  so. 

In  the  meantime  Oaneral  "Taylor  baa  pro- 
vided a  oonelse  case  against  casual  Inter- 
ventlon.  It  la  a  case  foe  extreme  caution 
and  high  selecUvlty. 


FaneJ  GeactkUt  Dr.  Umttmet  H.  Sarder 
Retire*  at  UMversitr  of  Hawaii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

ov  Hawaii 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BBPRKSENTATTVES 

Jtfondav.  January  2i,  lit? 
Mr.  MATSITNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  retirement  In  mid-January  ot  Dr, 
Laurence  H,  Snyder,  senior  professor  of 
genetics  and  president  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  field  of  education 
has  come  to  an  end, 

I>r,  Snyder  came  to  the  University  of 
Hawaii  as  Its  president  In  1969.  and  his 
contrtbuUons  have  been  far  reachlni  In 
the  development  of  this  Institution  as  a 
great  center  of  learning. 

In  reviewing  his  career  for  the  Hono- 
lulu SUr-Bulletin,  the  Internationally  re- 
nowned geneticist  recalled  his  early  stu- 
dent days  at  Rutgers  University  where, 
after  listening  to  a  half  hour  lecture  on 
heredity,  he  said  he  became  "abeolutely 
fascinated"  with  the  subject  and  per- 
suaded his  academic  mentor.  Dr.  William 
John  Crozler.  to  teach  Rutgers  first 
course  In  genetics.  Being  a  member  ol 
the  Initial  three-student  geneUcs  class 
was  the  beginning  of  Dr,  Snyder's  scien- 
tific career  which  resulted  In  his  Inter- 
national fame  as  the  "Father  of  Human 
Oenelics."  a  science  the  growth  of  which 
he  helped  foster  from  a  classical  study 
of  hypothetical  genes  to  a  molecular 
study  of  genes  with  written  chemical 
compositions, 

"Dr  Snyders  academic  career  took  him 
to  North  Carolina  State  University, 
where  he  founded  the  department  of  ge- 
neUcs.  and  to  Ohio  State  University, 
where  he  taught  some  34,000  studenu 
over  a  17-year  period.  At  Ohio  State, 
he  established  and  taught  the  first  ge- 
netics course  ever  to  be  offered  at  any 
medical  school  in  the  United  States 
Genetics  is  now  a  required  course  In 
nearly  all  the  medical  schools  in  the 
country. 

The  academic  scope  and  vision  of  thi,-; 
brilliant  educator  Is  reflected  In  his  belief 
that  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  arts  should  receive  as  much  at- 
tenUon  as  Is  paid  to  the  physical  sciences 
He  stated  that: 

It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  U  the  balance 
between  science  and  creaUvlty  geta  lopsided 

If  Dr,  Snyder's  prediction  that  the  next 
century  will  find  genetics  taking  a  big 
step  forward  In  producing  cures  for 
hereditary  diseases  proves  correct.  It  will 
in  no  small  part  result  from  the  forward 
strides  taken  during  the  20th  century  by 
Dr,  Snyder  and  the  vital  role  he  has 
played  in  this  important  field. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  could  have  been 
speaking  of  Dr,  Snyder  when  he  penned 
the  words: 
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Be  whaU  cladljr  Umm  knd  fUdlj  twdi. 

Thla  medical  mission  ftrys  son,  whose 
early  love  of  birds  and  plant«  and  peotile 
led  him  iBto  the  field  of  natural  science 
and  education,  shared  t.he  knowledge  he 
learned  with  mankind,  and  he  leaves  a 
legacy  of  learning  for  which  we  arc  truly 
grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  cd- 
leaguea  in  the  Congress  would  want  to 
join  with  ufi  In  Hawaii  In  honoring  this 
outstanding  educator  as  he  drops  the 
mantle  of  duty,  and  wish  him  Oodspeed 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  now  have 
greater  omwrtunlty  to  enjoy  many  of  the 
pursuits  he  had  very  Uttle  time  to  follow 
during  his  active  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Con- 
gressional lUcORD.  the  following  story 
on  Dr.  Snyder  which  appeared  In  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on  Wednesday. 
January  11.  1967: 
Pahcd  OcKmcuT  Da.  Iaubsmck  B.  Sntoci 

RrrtUH    AT    UKirssarTT    of    Hawaii — "No 

MoRt  ALAait  Clocks"  Sats  Oeheticut  as 

He  Revtxws  Caxxks 

(By  Judy  Chased 
"I  had  ft  UtUe  dog. 
Bis  name  was  Rover. 
And  when  he  died. 
He  died  mil  over." 

"Thftt's  how  rm  going  to  retire — all  ovw." 
SAyi  Dr.  Lfturence  H.  Snyder,  senior  profesaor 
of  genetics  ftt  the  nnlverslty  ot  HftWftll. 

Dr.  Snyder,  IntemationftUy  famed  geneti- 
cist And  president  emeritus  of  the  university, 
win  retire  PrldAj  &t  the  age  of  66. 

ThlA  means  "more  more  deadUnes,  no  more 
alarm  clocks"  ajid  no  round-the-world  chascft 
to  deliver  lectures. 

Dr.  Snyder's  not  retiring  from  practicing 
"songs  written  before  the  days  of  television" 
on  his  piano,  tending  bis  garden  of  300  iftre 
big-leaf  plants  with  tin.  Snyder,  reading  and 
finishing  a  book  based  on  lectures  to  Hawaii 
doctors  during  eight  y«ara. 

After  all.  he's  still  as  young  as  the  twinkle 
In  his  eye. 

Somehow  It  seems  Just  like  txlm  to  recite  a 
favorite  childhood  rhyme  to  express  his 
thougbu. 

Thinking  as  far  back  as  be  can  remember 
into  those  carefree  days  as  the  son  of  a  medi- 
cal missionary.  Dr.  Snyder  recalls  that  "I 
always  knew  I  wanted  to  be  a  natural  sci- 
entist of  some  sort.  I  loved  birds  and  plants 
and  people." 

oucn«  or  n«TcacsT 

He  never  thought  about  genetics — a  very 
young  field  la  1930 — untU  bis  biology  profes- 
sor at  RutgUB  University  in  New  Jersey  de- 
voted about  halt  of  a  lecture  hour  to  here- 
dity. 

"I  was  abecriuteiy  fascinated."  Dr.  Snyder 
says. 

So  fascinated,  In  fact,  that  be  convinced 
Dr.  WJUl&m  John  Crozter.  the  man  to  whom 
Dr.  Snyder  feels  moat  indebted  academically. 
to  teach  Rutgers's  first  course  in  genetics. 

"He  wouldn't  agree  to  teach  a  special 
course  unless  I  ooQld  find  two  other  people 
milling  to  take  it.  which  I  couldn't. 

"Pinally.  I  had  to  rope  my  roommates  Into 
taking  u  with  me.  Both  of  them  were  en- 
gineering students  who  weren't  a  bit  inter- 
ested In  genetics.  But  I'll  be  eternally  grate- 
ful to  them  both  for  Jumping  In  with  me." 

Since  that  first  three-msn  genetics  class. 
Dr  Snyder  has  become  known  as  the  "Father 
of  Human  Oenetlcs."  a  science  the  growth 
of  which  he  belped  foster  from  a  classical 
study  of  bypotbetlcaJ  genes  to  a  molecuUr 
study  of  genes  with  written  chamleal  oom« 
positions. 

It  seems  he's  left  a  genetic  "offspring"  Jiint 
about  every  plaoe  he's 


ACADBICXC  cAsna 
Dr.   Snyder  founded  the  Departments  of 

Genetics  at  North  Carolina  State,  where  he 
held  his  first  Job.  and  the  University  of  Ha- 
waU.  where  he's  finishing  up  bis  last. 

At  Ohio  State,  where  he  taught  some  34.000 
students  "nothing  but  gcneUca"  for  17  years, 
be  eeubllsbed  and  taught  In  1933  the  first 
genetics  course  ever  to  be  offered  st  any  medi- 
cal school  In  the  United  States. 

Today  there  Is  hardly  a  medical  school  In 
the  countJ7  that  doesn't  require  genetics. 

"Identlfjrtng  in  quite  a  nulbber  of  different 
types  of  diseases  and  anomalies  genetic  fac- 
tors that  were  not  understood  before."  has 
t>een  his  most  important  contribution  to  hla 
field,  be  says  when  asked  to  single  out  one. 

Relaxing  at  home  In  Uanoa  dressed  in  an 
InformaJ  shirt  that  Is  typical  of  bim.  Dr. 
Snyder  sat  reviewing  bis  entire  46-year  ca- 
reer In  genetics  during  which  he  realized  he 
bss  only  one  r^ret. 

NSXT    so    TEARS 

"t  wish  I  could  work  at  it  another  50 
years."  he  said. 

In  the  next  century,  he  predicts  that 
genetics  wUl  take  a  big  step  forward  and 
produce  cures  for  hereditary  diseases. 

"Most  genetic  dlseasee  In  human  beings. 
of  which  we  know  several  hundred,"  be  said, 
"are  caused  by  the  failure  of  an  enzyme. 

"My  guess  Is  that  genetics  will  begin  to 
synthetically  produce  enzymes  and  get  them 
Into  the  body  cells  to  replace  the  old  ones. 

"We  have  the  environmental  diseases 
pretty  well  conquered  now.  but  we  still  don't 
know   how  to  cure   the   genetic  diseases. 

"Undoubtedly,  it  wUl  be  possible  to  build 
life  synthetically  In  the  future,  though  I 
don't  know  that  thst's  anything  to  look 
forward  to."  he  added. 

"I  do  look  forward  to  bringing  back  health 
through  genetics." 

wisuxs.    pacoicnoMs 

While  peering  into  the  future.  Dr.  Snyder, 
who  came  here  in  1960  to  be  University  a€ 
Hawaii  president  (for  three  yeara).  made  a 
few  retirement  wishes  for  the  university  and 
a  few  predictions  for  VS.  universities  of  the 
21st  century. 

"When  I  came  here."  he  said,  "the  uni- 
versity offered  every  challenge  you  could 
possibly  want.  Ptom  Just  a  coUege  that 
time.  It  Is  now  becoming  a  fine  university." 

In  the  future,  he'd  like  to  eee  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  at  Manoa  become  more 
and  more  of  a  graduate  school  and  research 
center  with  a  reasonably  small  undergradu- 
ate section  and  the  rest  of  the  under- 
graduates taken  care  of  at  the  community 
colleges. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  medical  school  flourish 
and  other  professional  schools  such  fts  law 
come  tn."  said  the  man  who  himself  made 
the  College  of  Engineering  a  separate  col- 
lege at  the  university. 

"And  I'd  like  to  see  as  much  attention  and 
money  paid  to  the  humanities,  social  sciences 
and  arts  as  U  paid  to  the  sciences. 

"Today  anyone  In  aclenoe  can  get  money 
for  research.  It's  Just  waiting  to  be  aakcd 
for — to  bum.  so  to  H>eak.  The  sazne  la  not 
true  of  the  creative  flelda. 

"It  would  be  ft  terrible  tiling  If  the  bal- 
ance between  science  and  creativity  geta 
lopsided." 

LtBCRAL    AKTS 

Dr.  Snyder  believes  that  the  liberal  arts 
emphasis  at  United  States  universities  In 
general  can't  help  but  increase  In  the  future. 

He  laughed  when  be  remembere  how 
strictly  he  had  to  discipline  himself  to  learn 
something  about  "such  things  aa  history  and 
government  and  most  other  liberal  arts  sub- 
jects for  that  matter." 

But  be  said  liberal  arts  education  is  some- 
thing that  lasu  a  lifetime  while  technical 
adueatloo  lasts  only  until  the  next  set  of  new 
Inventlona. 


"Big  bufiinass,  government  and  the  OftUl* 
tary  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  Impor- 
taooa  ot  liberal  arU  eduoation  and  showing 
it  In  aelectloDs  of  people  (or  professlooftl 
Jobs." 

The  American  university  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury will  have  much  more  student  partici- 
pation In  its  administration,  if  Dr.  Snyder's 
forecast  proves  correct. 

"We  are  already  seeing  this  trend  now.  and 
I  think  It's  a  good  one  as  lodg  as  students 
take  responsibility  seriously.  I  don't  like 
what's  been  happening  at  Berkeley  recMit- 
ly" 

Dr  Snyder  also  ha^  a  future  vision  of  the 
undergraduate  teacber  in  a  poaltlon  of  much 
greater  Importanoe  than  today. 

"The  dignity  of  the  undergraduate  teacber 
has  been  lowered  somewbftt,  because  of  hero- 
worship  of  professors  doing  research  and 
publications,"  he  said. 

"However.  X  do  think  the  balance  between 
teaching  and  research  will  come  back  again  " 

Refiectlng  a  moment  oa  undergradusM 
teaching — the  subject  dearest  to  his  heart — 
he  aaid  that  the  most  meaningful  experience 
of  bis  career  canu  every  year  when  students 
came  to  him  and  said:  "All  of  a  sudden, 
you've  made  biology  come  alive  for  me." 

Most  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  he  may 
have  inspired  in  bis  day  don't  rsallae  thla. 
but  everytime  Dr.  Snyder  gets  up  in  froot 
of  a  class  he  gets  "gooseplmples." 

"Even  sfter  4S  years,  I  put  so  much  of 
myself  Into  eveiy  class  and  every  lecture 
thst  I  actually  get  scared  beforehand." 

Dr.  Snyder's  last  two  days  In  class  prom- 
ise to  be  no  exceptions. 


TwesHctb  Anurcrsur  •(  Radio  Staliaa 
WAVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  TxaoiHtA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  l^B  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Fehruam  3,  iM7 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  ICr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulations  to  radio  station 
WAVA  on  the  occasion  of  its  20tb  anni- 
versary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  folloa's: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
cite  ft  public  service  in  ttie  metropolitan 
Washington  sreft  with  which  I  am  certain 
you  are  familiar.  I  refer  to  WAVA.  the  first 
and  only  "All  Newt"  Radio  station  in  the 
Washington- Virginia-Maryland  area,  now 
celebrating  lU  aoth  Anniversary.  Special 
recognition  upon  this  is  due  to  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  of  Its  President,  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Arundel,  who  founded  this  all-news  broad- 
cast service  here. 

The  concept  of  all  news  radio  Is  a  com- 
plete departure  from  the  usual  pre-pro- 
gramed  musical  fcvmat  of  radio  stations 
with  news  at  the  hour  and  half  hour.  This 
unique  station  must  be  able  to  respond  to 
any  difficulty  the  moment  it  arises  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  a  cotutant  flow  of 
Informative,  factual  and  Interesting  mate- 
rial. WAVA  has  many  times  detnoostrated 
Its  ability  to  so  respond. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  occurred 
during  the  Bllsxard  of  "00.  WAVA  then 
went  into  ft  full  time  News  Alert,  providing 
a  constant  means  of  maas  communicauon 
to  the  people  of  ttUs  area.    WAVA  rvporten 
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workid  bind  In  hand  wltb  •re»  polloe.  Are 
derjMtment  ind  mlllUnr  hUlcopter  r«cu« 
Mrvlce.  giving  .tr<md«<l  lUMnm  •«  '■f^ 
omct  and  In  Uielr  can  aaaurance  and  newa 
o!  the  Bllzaard  altuaUon. 

WAVA  haa  e•tabllall^d  a  ayaWm  by  whlcB 
MatropoUtan  area  poUce  and  «"  ^'Pj^; 
menu  may.  by  ualng  a  •jxcM  prtortty  code. 
communl<it.  with  the  Uawnlng  audience^ 
Thla  WM  demonatrated  during  the  racent 
Autumn  flooding  In  ""•  "°"^^.,?'"'': 
incton  aa  o»er  .u  Inchea  of  rain  '«»  1"  » 
M  houia.  Area  poUce  and  Are  departjnenU 
iSn  broadcaat  U»e  over  WAVA  (act.  Im- 
portant to  the  aafety  of  Ute  and  property. 
Theae,  of  courae,  are  more  dramatic  el- 
amplea.  The  atatlon'.  day  to  day  value  U 
that  in  thU  newa-onented  area  dtlMh.  now 
have  a  meana  of  ataylng  Informed  on  what 
la  taiing  place  In  the  city,  the  naUon.  and 
the  world  umply  by  tuning  W  ™p  °h  ^'jl 
AM  radio  dial,  or  106.1  on  FM.  They  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  a  certain  time  °'  <>»y  « 
for  the  printing  of  a  newipaper,  alttough 
Mr  Arundel  la  tb«  flrat  to  aay  that  no  broad- 
caat nawa  aerrtc  win  ever  b«  <^  »  P?^ 
Imitation  of  tba  depth  reporting  of  a  good 

°tS^.  Mr.  PiMldent.  you  wUl  ]oln  me 
In  extending  alncere  congratulatlona  to  a 
pioneering  effort  that  haa  achieved  aucceea. 
Sot  only  flnanclally,  but  more  ImpcrtanOy 
aa  a  pubUc  service  to  the  cltliena  of  the 
mitlolial  capital  area. 
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HoMtom  UmM  fm  Stom  AU 

BtTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 


or   HnCHlGAK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  Of  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav,  February  2.  lit? 
Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er there  was  a  general  uprising  In  cen- 
tral Michigan  last  weekend  to  nght  a 
common  enemy— the  snow.  Every  com- 
munity—no  matter  how  large  or  small-— 
wai  paralysed  by  the  worst  storm  in 
more  than  40  years  which  dumped  more 
than  2  feet  of  snow  In  a  24-hour  period^ 
But  the  real  news  was  not  In  how  the 
wind  blew  or  how  the  snow  fell  In  record 
heaps.  The  big  news  was  what  one 
neighbor  did  for  another,  brought  closer 
together  by  a  deep,  white  hand. 

There  were  hundreds  of  reports  of  peo- 
ple Joining  In  with  their  neighbors  to  dig 
out  get  food  and  meet  the  situation  ef- 
fectively. One  such  reiwrt  deals  with  my 
hometown  of  Schoolcraft,  Mich.  It  la 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  Include 
this  account  from  the  Kalamasmo  Gazette 
of  January  30.  1967.  In  the  R«cord.  for 
when  Schoolcraft  residents  and  visitors 
tell  future  generations  about  how  they 
witnessed  the  ■bUziard  of  1967"  they  will 
have  to  add  they  Uve  In  or  visited  one  of 
the  world's  finest  communities. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Kalamaajo  Oaiette.  Jan.  30.  18«71 
WUMiHe  ADTOrruii— acHOoLcaarr  Ho»r  to 
BOO  Swow  atjaSTB 
acHOOi.caaiT.— More  than  600  peraona 
agree  today  that  if  you  have  to  be  anow- 
bound.  Schoolcraft  la  a  good  place  to  be. 

When  the  atorm  cloaed  In  Thuraday  after- 
noon Schoolcraft  realdenta  and  merchanta 
opened  their  doora  and  their  hearti  to 
aSnded  motorlata.  truclteta  and  travelers. 
Moat  of  the  600  people  were  gueata  unHl 
I^te  Saturday  afternoon,  and  some  appeared 


reluctant  to  head  for  home  and  end  tie 
heart-warming  adventure  In  thla  amall  Kala- 
maaoo  County  vUlage.  ^,     „„  ttu 

With  the  flrat  reporta  of  trouble  on  V.B. 
131  the  expreaaway  that  cuts  through  the 
heart  of  thla  town,  volunteer  groupa  were 
organised  to  lead  the  stranded  motortaU,  to 
uJety  and  comfort  In  bomea.  olBcaa  and  pub- 

'"^An^'ivln^'lOO  p.r»n.  found  their  way  to 
the  home  of  Laurence  Mlddlebuah  nortH  of 
the  vUlage  near  the  Shaver  Road  eUt. 

Two  school  buaea  m~le  their  way  to  the 
Mlddlebuah  home  Friday  morning  and  ttana- 
ported  moat  of  the  stranded  gueau  to  atorm 
facUltlea  in  the  village. 

llSout  82  per«,n.  dropped  In  O"'  °'^» 
«orm  at  the  home  of  John  Wyant  on  VS. 
131.  south  of  the  village.  „  ,™rt.d  » 

Thursday  night  a  group  of  men  l«d«?  » 
tnhomian  with  pancake  flour,  eggs.  mux. 
SSr^d  b^aHnd  trekJtel  out   to  the 

*¥^;oTeS^w  Of  storm  r^'»J^^'  f^' 
dlebuah  house  wa.  taken  to  the  »"<»'' ?^ 
«,n  farm  half  way  between  t^*  "^""f^. 
home  and  the  village.  At  one  time  48  per- 
sona were  counted  there. 

In  the  village.  D.  B.  LeonardelU.  Oary 
Steeby  and  other  community  '"f '"  "Jf^T 
nlMd  volunteer  work  parUea.  lf<">»«^"' 
.  Weatern  Michigan  Dnlvera^ty  •»«  5°'^': 
Mt  up  emergency  headquarters  'h.l^' f»^. 
^Loi  County  State  Bank  t"^'"'*  ?» 
^^  aa  a  llalalon  center  for  au«^  P^fJJ 
»%h.lt«r.  rouung  food  to  the  •x""'^ 
unexpected  gueata  and  receiving  emergency 
and  medical  calls.  . 

The  Maaonic  Temple  waa  opened  aa  ina 
community  food  center,  and  meala  were  pre- 
pared on  an  almoat  oonUnucws  b«ila  ftom 
Kuraday  night  to  Saturday  afutrnoon  when 
the  major  routes  were  reported  open. 

Hardlng-s  Market  worked  overtime  grlnd- 
mg  hamburgera  to  teed  the  hungry  workmi 
»15l  .nowbound  people.  A  farmer  who  be- 
Sl "t^en  roTtTto  Kalamaxoo  Thursday 
with  80  dozen  eggs  found  hla  o«-go  welcome 

at  the  Masonic  Temple.  .,__, 

The  crew,  checking  th.  stalled  "ara  aW« 
the  highway  found  one  wcraan  ^^^ 
overcome  with  carbon  monoxide  Sh«  ™ 
taken  in  a  wrecker  truck  <« '^ '«'"',°^ 
Where  she  was  examined  by  Dr  Charlea  Batea. 
The  doctor  «lvl«»l  the  woman  to  stay  In  the 
bank  and  rest,  and  a  cot  waa  set  up  for  hw. 
^lephone  calls  and  word  of  "»«"*  "P^ 
meaaarea  through  the  community  of  what 
^^•^e  n^«l  and  -here.  ClUaan.  C-T- 
rted  In  huge  armloads  of  bedding  and  col- 
U^li?.  co«  to  th.  bank  "Ulldlng  and  W«it- 

Xater  Hall  of  the  P^"?^'"  .^^"f,''p.rt 
BMldenta  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  Trailer  Park 
gauged   together   extra   food   .upplle.   and 
kmed  them  to  the  Mlddlebuah  home. 

O,^  emergency  medical  "»  '"  ^^if/ 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Kline,  an  «xp«:tant  mother 
teU  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  Although  she 
waa  not  Injured  aha  aald  she  waa  afraldto 
rtTv  too  far  from  medical  aailatance.  T.O 
Sin  wTth  a  anowmoblle  went  to  the  Kiln. 
S^e^en  mllea  weat  of  the  village  and 
brought  her  b«^k  to  relaUve.  In  "wn 

When  a  milk  shortage  "■""•"•".I '*'^*„1 
at  the  emergency  storm  «"""  '°,  ">•  ffjj 
«lled  for  a  reaerr.  supply  to  b.  «'  »\f '" 
bablea  and  Bnall  chUdren.    Th.  aupply  wa. 

""■{^^i^out  th.  time  the  vlUag.  w«cut 
off  from  Oie  re«  of  the  world,  two  tiacwc. 
^th^terpUlar  treada  worked  to  baul  out 
SSStTi^ciS  lining  th.  highway  In  both 

■^S.*'  M.->nlc  T«npl.  kltch«.  juck 
drlvHS  pltchod  in  to  h.lp  waah  th.  tide  of 
iub^  Sat  Oow«I  in  from  th.  dining  haU 


nther  In  the  Wyant  hon».  """Bj"* '^* '"l 
rttsktlon  of  sharing  faolBUea  in  We.tmln.ter 

"^Ith  th.  opanlng  of  roada  Saturday.  KaU- 
maaoo  r~ldents  could  make  their  "T  bf"' 
from  Schoolcraft  over  the  South  Vlckabuj 
Road  and  Sprinkle  Road.  By  afternoon  D8 
131  waa  broken  open  and  wayfarere  were 
bidding  farewell  to  their  new-found  friends 
AddresMia  were  exchanged,  and  many 
promlaKl  to  return  to  Schoolcraft  In  brlght«- 
weathK  to  pay  thrtr  thank,  to  thalr  ho.ta  In 
th.  village.  


February  3,  1967 
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Dowwifkt  Scandaloiu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Children  ran  me<»gea  between  vn""''*" 
work  group.,  and  teenager,  formed  '*0""°K 
and  dr-pushlng  teams.  A  spirit  of  frtend- 
shlp  and  ooperatlon  pervaded  the  community. 

Many  of  th.  truckwa  cho«  to  remain  to- 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OP   KAMaA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuenlav,  Januarv  31,  J9S7 
Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  possibly 
the  least  understood  of  all  the  under- 
takings of  our  Government  Is  the  malnte- 
nanoe  of  our  national  debt.  With  in- 
creasing regularity,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  Instructed  to  "raise  the  cei™ 
on  the  naUonal  debt-a  task  which  is 
looked  upon  by  many  as  being  as  routine 
as  the  rollcall.  Whether  or  not  we  wUl 
let  habit  cultivate  our  consent  to  this 
"oeremony"  remalfis  to  be  seen.  Per- 
sonaUy.  I  feel  there  are  llmlW. 

In  the  Washington  DaUy  News  of  Feo- 
niary  1  19«7.  Editor  Richard  Hollander 
■pulled  out  all  the  stops"  in  his  discus- 
sion of  our  debt  ceiling.  I  commend^ 
editorial  to  the  attenUon  of  my  col- 
leagues.  jj^^„^j„„  BCAjroaixjoa 

one.  again  Coogr«ui  1.  '«I'fr«>  .,'?/^ 
the  celling  on  the  naUonal  debt  and  the 
l^,n»  for  tbl.  are  th.  same  a.  usu^ 

But  Treasury  Secretary  Fowlw.  aa  be  told 
,t.  U  mSTde^at.  than  ever.    "  «ber^ 
di«n-t  ral«.  the  leaky  debt  celUng  from  W30 
bUllon  to  »337  hliuoo  at  ooc.  ?•  •f^;"?'' 
Bona  of  Amerlcwi.  won't  get  what,  coming 
to  them— bocauae  the  oovBiunent  won  t  be 
able  to  borrow  enough  to  pay  """"^     „  ^ 
in  immedlato  Jeopardy,  he  said,  would  be 
social    S«unty    ben.flu.    ""«*'"' „!J°^°"; 
Sd  retirement  pay  for  former  mlUtary  and 
civilian  anploye.  of  th.  0<>!"^"'>,  J. 
aald  "Other  mlUlona"  would  be  aB«t«l  oi 
r«:Uy  or  IndlrecUy;  Taxpayers  who  have  re- 
^nZ   coming.    Oovemment   «™P'°5'"   7''° 
have  salaries  coming,  people  on  pubUc  »^8  - 
ance    p«,ple  depending  on  medicare.  pHWP  e 
due  unemployment  beneflta.  farmers  elipble 
"i.ubaldle..  contractor,  and  suppliers  who 
to,.  fumuh«l  the  Oovernment  services  and 
materlala.  ^  , 

Thla  la  downright  Kandaloua. 
Social  8«urlty.  unemployment  «>«>«>"■ 
medicare  and  retlrwnent  »"<"«'">'«■ '°',°;"': 
tarv  and  Oovernment  employe,  come  out  of 
SSt  mnd— and  however  hogwUd  th.  Gov- 
ernment may  go  on  spending  otherwlae.  these 
funds  should  not  be  Involved.  ,     _,. 

Mr.  Fowler  told  CoogreM  any  delay  In  rais- 
ing th.  d.bt  limit  to  »337  blUlon  would  b. 
■•m...trou.."  It  CongrB«  doeant  make  the 
new  callng  eff«:Uv.  by  F(*.  38.  "•  aa^d  'he 
oovemment  wont  be  able  to  pay  Ita  bill.. 

Be  no  doubt  Is  right.  If  the  0°'«™"«" 
couldn't  pay  It.  blUa  It  would  b.  0?'"'^  ^t 
not  only  becaUM  the  bUla  wwen^t  paid  but 
SKia^oualy  b«:auM  of  th.  .Beet  on  the 
SS^^enfs  credit  and  th,  ee«t  on  th. 
prertlg.  of  th.  dollar. 

But  how  do~  the  Oovernment  grt  Into 
thl.  flx  year  after  y«r?  "~»"n  JJ'con- 
mlnlatratlon  spend,  too  much.     And  Con 


gresa  approprlataa  too  much.  They  both 
know  that  It  th.y  ^}end  more  than  th.  Gov- 
ernment takes  In  tb.y  will  hav.  to  borrow 
more.    And  they  go  right  on  doing  It. 

Congrea.  haa  no  cholc  but  to  rala.  th. 
debt  limit — bMAUse  th.  Administration  haa 
incurred  the  bllU  and  Congress  baa  approved 
of  thla.  Each  1.  In  a  bind  of  It.  own  mak- 
ing— tb.  Administration  tMcauae  It  wilfully 
spent  mora  than  It  budget«l,  CongreM  be- 
cause It  authorized  this  exceu  spending. 

As  Mr.  Fowlm-  said,  tlila  la  not  the  time 
for  nionafny-minded  congreumen  to  caat 
their  protMt  vote.:  the  time  waa  last  year 
when  the  appropriations  bill  were  paaMd. 
But  Congres.  at  this  Mnlon  can  put  an  end 
to  thla  sham  battle  ovct  raising  the  debt 
limit  elth.r  by  (a)  rwjuclng  spending  or 
(bi   raising  taxu.  or  both. 


Tke  Milwaukee  ScBliacl  Tells  Hew  To 
Moderoize  State  aad  Lecal  Govenuaentf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wacoKSXN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJKPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  t6.  1967 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
In  the  Mllwaulcee  Sentinel  for  February 
1  discusses  the  reasoning  underlying  H.R. 
1 166.  a  bill  to  improve  Intergovernmental 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  States  and  munclpalltles,  and 
the  econcHuy  and  efQclency  of  all  levels 
of  government,  by  providing  Federal 
block  grants  for  States  and  localities 
which  take  steps  to  modernize  State  and 
local  government. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Plan  With  ICsext 

Amoog  ploiu  for  providing  federal  aid  bo 
itate  and  local  govemmenu  1«  ona  by  R«p. 
Reuju  (D-WlB.)  oaillng  tor  a  16  bUUon  dotlar 
program  of  gr&nU  to  encourago  thuc  gov- 
ernments  to  modernise  and  strengthen  them- 
Klves.  Whatever  lu  ImperfecUooa  and  the 
potential  threat  of  federal  domination,  the 
plan  deeervee  attention. 

The  grant*,  under  the  terms  of  the  Reuse 
bill,  would  be  available  In  two  stages.  Pint, 
each  state  would  receive  federal  money  out 
of  ft  50  million  dollar  fund  to  prepare  within 
IB  months  a  blueprint  for  modemlKlng  Ita 
own  Btate  and  local  governments. 

TTieee  plans  would  have  to  Include  apeclflo 
recommendations  for  strengthening  the  state 
and  local  governments  aa,  for  example,  toy 
reducing  the  number  or  eliminating  local 
govemmente  too  unaU  to  provide  e&clent  sd- 
mlnlstraUoa:  reforming  personnel  practices 
to  bring  them  under  merit  systems;  grant- 
ing home  rule  powers  to  refonn  local  govern- 


ments; Improving  local  property  tax  admlnls- 
trauon;  authorizing  transfers  of  specUled 
functions  between  cities  'and  counties; 
modernlEing  state  constitutions;  creating 
interstate  compacts. 

These  pUns  would  be  reviewed  by  one  of 
four  regional  co-ordinating  committees,  to  be 
created  by  the  Reuse  bill,  sod  by  the  advisory 
commission  on  Intergovernmental  relations. 
If  these  two  agencies  adjudge  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  state  to  show  sufflclent  creativity, 
that  state  would  then  qualify  for  federal 
grants,  to  be  made  over  a  three  year  period 
starting  in  1970  or  1071.  out  of  the  proposed 
IS  billion  dollar  fund.  Half  of  the  money  go- 
ing to  a  sut«  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
its  local  governments. 

Some  dangers  of  thus  investing  a  federal 
agency  with  such  vital  decisions  would  ap- 
pear to  be  avoided  under  the  Reuss  proposal 
which  provides  that  these  regional  coordinat- 
ing committees  are  to  be  set  up  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  states  In  the  various  regions, 
with  the  governors  designating  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  state  on  the  co-ordinating 
committees.  State  and  local  interesta  would, 
thus,  seem  to  t>e  adequately  protected. 

Reuss  says  that  the  other  tax  sharing  plans 
would  t>e  pouring  federal  money  down  a  rat 
hole  unless  the  statee'Telnvlgorate  themselves 
and  their  local  governments  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  late  30th  century.  Ample 
support  for  Reuse'  thesis  can  be  found  In  the 
numerous  examples  of  the  failures  of  ineffec- 
tive, fragmented  state  and  local  governments 
unequipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  cltl- 
seni.  Many  of  these  faUures  flow  not  from 
a  lack  of  will  or  of  an  absence  of  dedicated 
public  officials,  but  from  antiquated  govern- 
mental structures. 

The  Reuse  plan  might  make  for  more 
effective  use  of  federal  programs  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  But.  more  important.  It 
could  prod  those  governments  into  providing 
themselves  with  the  tools  to  govern  them- 
selves. If  state  and  local  governments  do 
not  do  the  Job,  and  the  federal  government 
assumes  full  responsibility  and  authority, 
they  will  eventually  atrophy  and  die. 


RECORD  OPPICB  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoNOKssaioMAL  Ricoao, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptlcms  to  the 
RscosD  at  Sl.fiO  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  {minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnta  from 
the  Recosd  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufflclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  th*  current  Con- 
gressional Directory-  No  sale  ahaU  be  mad* 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44.  eeo.  160,  & 
1»39). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCnifENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accoanpa- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovernment  submitting  re- 
i>orts  or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code.  UUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1038). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies^  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  ttie  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed*  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code.  UUe44.  sec.  133.  p.  1037). 


OOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  30403,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent :  Prot>lded,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  ahaU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documenu  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
condtlons  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective depaxtmenu  or  establishment  of  tba 
Ooverament  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  3). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRIESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  cvder  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congsessiomal  Rscosd,  the  person 
ordering  th*  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code.  UUe  44,  sec.  IM,  p.  1043). 


CHANOI  OF  RESIDENCB 
Senators,   RepreeentatlTea,   and   Delegates 

who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  t*  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rbcoss. 
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TW  atflcMt  of  ZIP  Coi*  Cu 
Mart— Be  Met 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 


IN  THE  H008E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  $,  1967 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day. January  31,  a  Dortlon  of  my  remarka 
in  the  RicoRD  were  not  printed;  there- 
fore, I  would  like  to  bring  the  full  text  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  an  article 
entitled  "The  Challenge  of  ZIP  Code 
Can — and  Must — Be  Met."  written  by 
Mr.  Emanuel  Cohen,  of  Mailmen.  Inc., 
Syosset,  N.Y.  No  subject  Is  more  compli- 
cated than  the  Post  Office  Department's 
mandatory  reQulrement  that  bulk  mailers 
presort  their  mall  by  ZIP  code  sequence. 
Business  Anns  are  being  asked  to  do  the 
sophisticated  mall  scheming  task  per- 
formed since  Franklins  day  by  postal 
clerks.  Well  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  has  been  spent  by  300,000  bulk 
mailers  to  add  the  flve-digit  ZIP  num- 
bers to  their  nameplates  and  computer 
tapes.  In  addition  to  that  tremendous 
cost,  business  mailers  are  being  called 
upon  to  spend  quite  large  additional  sums 
to  presort  their  mall  by  ZIP  code  se- 
quence. 

Mr.  Cohen,  a  former  postal  worker, 
now  in  private  business.  Is  the  foremost 
expert  on  the  handling  of  ZlP-coded 
mall.  The  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  had  the  distinct  privilege 
of  hearing  his  testimony  on  the  ZIP  code 
program.  Moreover,  a  subcommittee 
visited  Mailmen,  Inc.,  some  months  ago 
to  leam  Just  how  difficult  and  expensive 
It  will  be  for  mailers  to  comply  with  the 
mandatory  order.  Mr.  Cohen  was  also 
generous  enough  to  Invite  top  postal  o£B- 
cials  to  view  his  operation.  Much  was 
learned  from  these  visits. 

Inasmuch  as  individual  Members  will 
be  hearing  from  constituents  about  the 
complexities  of  mandatory  ZIP  coding, 
Mr.  Cohen's  article  on  the  subject  will  be 
of  great  value  to  all  concerned  with  the 
problem. 
The  article  follows: 
Thk  Challcnoc  or  ZIP  Coor  Can — and 
Must — Bx  Mar 
(By  Emanuel  Cohen) 
The  second  phaae  of  ZIP  Code  la  at  hand. 
UntU  now.  moat  of  ua  In  direct  maU  have 
been  concentrating  on  adding  ZIP  nimibers 
to  the  addreaa  without,  unfortunately,  giving 
too  much  thought  to  phaae  two,  the  sorting 
and    aacUng    of    maU    to    3-dlgit   sectional 
centers  and  S-dlglt  direct  sacks.    The  5-dlglts 
represent   either   a   single   ZIP   city   or    the 
carrier  delivery  station  oC  the  multl-ZIP  city. 
The    time    has    coma    to   aet    the    reoocd 
straight  on  many  things.    Some  ot  \ia.  and 
particularly  thoae  of  ua  who  have  aerved  on 
the  iinnlTlrlal  Harry  Msglnnls  Technical  Ad- 
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t1kn*t  Committee,  have  been  mlsrepreaented 
as  obstructlonlsu.  as  telug  opposed  to  ZIP 
Code  and  to  progress.  The  facts  are  that  we 
"obstructionists"  may  be  the  best  frleoda 
the  Post  Office  has.  Unliktf  the  sycophants 
with  their  hone  blinders  who  have  sold  an 
autocnaUc  "yes"  to  anything  proposed.  It  has 
been  the  so-called  obstructlonLBts  who  have 
advocated  proper  tools  to  work  with  and  a 
proper  time  allowance  in  which  to  apply  the 
tooU. 

Wo  would  remind  those  ot  you  who  are 
now  discovering  the  complications  of  t2ie 
new  sacking  and  sorting  requirements  that 
this  was  pointed  out  in  chart  form  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Olsen  subcommittee  about 
a  year  and  a  baU  ago  and  that  the  validity 
of  this  chart  has  not  been  refuted  to  this 
day.  In  that  same  testimony  we  andoraed 
ZIP  Code  as  a  solution  to  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  the  Post  Office  and  olTered  testimony 
about  applying  these  principles  of  ZIP  Code 
as  far  back  as  1M0.  '  We  cannot  but  wonder 
about  those  among  us  who  mouth  stirring 
generalities,  offer  no  solutions,  answer  no 
questions  and  help  no  one. 

Now  the  "obstructionists"  are  back  again. 
7%ls  time  o\u-  hope  la  that  we  can  explain 
some  of  the  problems  we  are  faced  with. 

DIVIDa  LISTS  UnO   SIX  CAIXGORIBa 

The  facts  are  that  in  ord^r  to  mall  at  bulk 
rates,  we  must  realize  that  the  sorting  and 
sacking  requirements  are  paramount  and 
that  lists  win  have  to  be  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  requirements  If  their  use 
la  to  remain  economically  feasible.  Based  on 
the  amount  of  handling  required,  we  have  di- 
vided fuUy-ZlP  coded  list$  into  six  cate- 
gories. 

We  do  not  say  that  these  six  categories 
are  deflnltlve.  We  are  open  to  all  augges- 
tlona.  What  we  are  striving  for  Is  a  standard 
nomenclature  to  apply  to  lists  so  that  pur- 
chasers will  know  that  no  matter  from  whom 
these  lists  are  secured  (whether  direct  or 
from  a  list  brcAer)  the  list  category  will  au- 
tocnatlcally  Indicate  to  the  purchaser  how 
complicated  the  sorting  will  be  and  enable 
him  to  properly  evaluate  his  total  package 
cost. 

Category  One.  ZIP  Sumerictil  Sequence. 
This  la  the  easiest  type  of  list  to  sort  and 
sack.  Theoretically,  it  should  not  require 
more  than  one  sack  at  a  time  to  handle  the 
list.  It  Is  the  closest  equivalent  to  the  han- 
dling of  an  alpha-geo  list  before  ZIP.  How- 
ever, mailers  are  faced  with  Increased  costs 
since  there  is  a  potential  usage  of  830  sacks 
(there  are  approximately  930  3>digit  numbers 
already  assigned  out  of  a  possible  999)  as 
opposed  to  50  sacks — one  for  each  state  under 
the  old  system. 

Category  Two.  Alpha-Geo  With  MuUi-ZIP 
Cities  in  Numerical  Sequence. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  sort  and 
aack  such  a  list.  Basically,  however,  since 
sectional  centers  are  geographic  by  deflnltlon. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  a  set  of  sack  racks  when 
working  an  alphabetic  list.  There  should  be 
a  separate  sack  for  each  section  of  the  state 
being  worked.  Thus  Alabama  would  require 
only  15  sacks.  California  would  take  31  and 
Utah  would  need  only  S. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  an  additional 
sack  In  each  case  for  use  for  each  multl-ZIP 
city  as  you  come  to  It.  This  requires  a  lot 
of  floor  space,  many  racks  etc.  and  Is  slower 
than  working  a  Category  One  list. 

Category     Three.     Alpft*-Oeo    List    With 
Multi-ZlP  Cities  in  Random  Sequence. 
Everything  dlsctused  In  Category  Two  ap- 


plies. In  addiUoa.  however,  the  314  multl- 
ZIP  dUes  must  be  pieced  out  to  the  last  two 
digits.  In  a  representative  national  list,  the 
314  multl-ZIP  acies  can  be  as  much  as  ftO% 
of  the  list.  Obviously  the  processing  of  tJUs 
list  takes  more  time,  requires  more  work  and 
will  necessarily  ooat  more. 

Category  Four.  SCP  {Sectional  Center 
Facility^  Sequence. 

ThU  is  a  list  that  U  already  by  8  digits. 
Each  piece  must  now  be  sorted  down  to  the 
last  two  digits  for  the  aectlocia]  center  facility 
or  the  multl-ZIP  dty  foe  proper  tying  and 
sacking. 

Category  Five.    State  Sequence. 

All  the  names  for  eaoh  state  are  together 
but  tlie  cities  are  in  random  sequence.  Such 
a  list  reqiUrea  two  full  bandUnga.  The  first 
handling  Is  by  3  digits,  thus  reducing  the 
list  to  a  Category  Four.  The  saoood  handling 
U  for  the  last  two  digits  within  the  8CF  or 
the  multt-ZIP  cxtf. 

Category  Six.    Random. 

TheoreUcally.  this  requires  three  full  han- 
dlings; the  Orat  by  state  reducing  to  a  Cate- 
gory Five;  secondly,  each  state  Is  sorted  to 
3  digits,  becoming  a  Category  Four;  and 
Anally,  each  3CP  or  mulU-ZIP  city  U  sorted 
by  the  last  two  dlglta  and  tied  and  sacked. 
It  must  be  realized  that  every  shop  must 
eetabllsh  its  own  internal  procedures  to 
shorten  the  number  of  handlings  without 
sacrificing  proper  handling  of  the  mall. 


Up  to  now  ev«y  list  we  have  seen  has  Qt 
into  one  of  these  six  categories.  There  are 
variations.  For  example,  the  list  that  runs 
from  Alabama  to  Wyoming  but  is  In  numer- 
ical sequence  within  each  state  Ls  a  Category 
One  list.  If  you  examine  the  handling  re- 
qulremenU  for  the  six  categories  caretuUy. 
you  realize  that  a  blending  of  lists  can  be 
problbiUvely  costly.  Althou^  you  may 
protest  that  this  U  not  required,  you  are 
falling  into  a  trap. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  series  ot 
list*  that  are  rented  as  one  list?  The  last 
thz««  comblnaUons  observed  by  us  were  as 
followB: 

1).  Two  Category  Three  lists,  each  run- 
ning from  Alabama  to  Wsromlng,  with  one 
key  assigned,  and  therefore  mandatory 
blending  required. 

3t.  Three  Category  One  lists,  each  state 
In  numerical  sequence,  represented  as  a 
single  list,  one  key  aasstgned,  and  mandatory 
blending  required. 

3 ) .  Three  lists,  one  a  Category  One.  one  a 
Category  Three  and  one  only  parUally  ZIP 
Coded,  represented  as  a  single  list.  Due  to 
the  nature  of  the  third  list  involved,  blend- 
ing Is  impossible  since  not  all  names  are 
ZIP  Coded. 

In  each  case  the  purchaser  was  appalled 
at  the  cost  involved  and  in  each  case  he  said 
he  would  gladly  have  purchased  each  lut 
separately  had  he  known  it  was.  In  reality, 
not  one  list.  Such  instances  are  not  due  to 
any  attempt  to  mislead,  they  are  due  to  lack 
ot  undersandlng  of  the  sorting  and  sacking 
required.  Hopefully,  after  pubUcatlon  of 
this  article,  such  combinations  will  disap- 
pear. 

Another  area  that  requires  correction  Is 
the  proper  packing  and  identification  of  the 
llsU.  If  a  list  U  on  Cheshire  Upe.  the  se- 
quence of  rolls  should  be  marked.  If  a  list 
is  addressed  to  envelopes  or  order  cards,  it 
must  be  packed  properly,  preferably  only 
one  row  to  a  box.  Kach  bos  in  a  carton 
sboald  be  numbered  and  each  outer  carton 
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ntuiil>««<  in  iKiuenM.  FsUure  to  do  », 
aapecUUy  to  Uie  csaa  of  U»"  taAnn^  di- 
rectly to  Mivelope  or  orler  ami  can  convert 
»  category  One  Urt  Into  a  CaUgory  Three 
price  since  U  DecomM  ncce««»ry  to  rwct  the 
wbole  lUt.  Ana  ilwuys  Include  the  cuitom- 
er'i  n«me  »nd  t&e  key  number  uelgned  on 
eiurn  carton- 

Due  to  the  fact  tbal  lome  HcUonal  e«n- 
tere  »erTlce  to  many  offlcee  that  more  than 
one  3-<Uglt  number  must  be  aligned,  there 
U  a  buut-ln  regreeelon  lector  Involved  In  the 
proper  eacklng  of  the  mall.  Ordinary  com- 
mon Knee  telle  jou  that  a  ll«t  d<  the  num- 
ber ol  names  In  each  3-dlglt  sectional  center 
and  for  each  of  the  3M  mnltl-ZIP  cities 
would  be  ol  considerable  value  In  planning. 
Each  Ust  compiler  ehould  mate  a  study  and 
supply  a  breakout  with  each  rental,  or  In- 
dicate which  ZIP  Code  areas  are  Included 
to  the  rental  of  a  partial  list.  To  dignity 
such  an  elementary  concept  with  the  word 
•■lystem-  Is  gliding  the  Illy.  Any  such  so- 
called  systems  we  have  seen  so  far  fall  short 
of  the  mark.  It  Is  to  the  benefit  of  the  mailer 
as  well  as  the  Ptjet  OtBoe  Department  If  we 
regress  all  the  way.  It  means  lees  mall 
sacks  used,  faster  delivery  service,  and  lesa 
handling  by  the  poet  olBce.  Halfway  regrea- 
alons  became  )ust  that,  half  the  Job  done. 

We  question  the  neceaslty  for  tociudlng 
a  sack  break  out  In  the  caae  of  an  ouulde 
rental  This  depends  on  the  slae  of  the  en- 
velope—«  10.  ei9,  9xl»— and  the  contents— 
a,  4.  S,  or  a  plecee— light  material,  heavy 
mat«rlsl.  thick  material,  thin  material.  A 
good  letterahop  will  determine  the  sack  re- 
qljlrcmenU  from  the  number  of  pieces  In 
the  Usttng. 

ruU  cooperation  within  the  segments  of 
the  Industry  (Ust  eompUers.  lUt  brokers. 
mailers,  letlerehope)  and  with  the  Post  Of- 
ftce  Department  Is  the  order  ot  the  day. 
Frankly  we  stul  do  not  see  the  need  for  full 
&-dlglt  sorting.  However,  we  must  week  at 
It  and  hope  the  cost  ot  doing  so  vUl  not 
drive  anyone  out  ot  bualnass. 

It  win  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory  Indeed  If  the 
jo9  of  taxee  to  the  government  exceeds 
the  savtogs  to  the  Post  CXBce  Depsxtment. 
When  we  say  cooperaUon  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  we  mean  lust  that.  There 
must  be  no  irrational,  childish,  spiteful 
dumptog  o<  piece-rate  mall  toto  the  postal 
channels.    Let's  set  like  adults. 

It  Is  OUT  opinion  that  the  Poatmaeter  Oen- 
■  eral  holds  the  second  moet  dU&cult  )ol>  to 
^  the  country,  nelt  to  that  ol  the  President, 
Let  us  remember  that  be  adzntolsters  one 
of  the  largest  businesses  In  the  country  but 
with  major  dlfferencce  that  do  not  apfily  to 
private  Industry.  We  can  sum  up  these  dif- 
ferences by  saying  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Is  handcuffed.  C3ongress  likes  the  oost 
of  production — salarlea — and  also  the  selling 
price  cd  the  service-rates — and  he  to  an- 
swerable to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
subject  to  the  actions  of  the  approprlaUons 
committee  We  sincerely  believe  that  no 
private  toduatry  operating  under  the  same 
conditions  can  bo  run  profitably.  The  Poet- 
msster  Oeneral  needs  our  understanding  and 
our  help.  Let's  give  It  to  him  by  communi- 
cating any  Ideas  we  may  have  that  will  speed 
mall  service  at  reduced  cost. 


ln«  men  are  the  best  trained  and  best 
equipped  troops  In  the  world.  When  we 
became  Involved  In  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
we  found  ourselves  In  a  vers  special  type 
of  war  which  required  us  to  make  sub- 
stantial changes  In  the  type  of  weapons 
and  clothing  our  troops  use.  One  area 
where  the  demand  for  larg:e  supplies  of 
new  materials  was  particularly  acute  was 
the  type  of  clothing  and  shelter  our  men 
needed.  We  looked  to  our  domestic  tex- 
tile Industry  lor  tremendous  amounts  of 
duck,  tentage.  and  uniform  fabrics.  In 
the  period  of  1968  to  1968,  our  military 
requirements  for  cottcm.  manmade  fiber, 
and  wool  cloth  were  some  600  million 
yards.  Our  domestic  textile  industry  has 
consistently  met  these  mlllUry  require- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  has  kept  up 
with  the  normal  civilian  needs.  This  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  technology  and  people 
who  have  made  our  textile  Industry  the 
greatest  In  the  world, 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  on  January  27 
the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  In 
Philadelphia  recognized  the  contribution 
the  textile  Industry  has  mode  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam  by  awarding  a  special  certifi- 
cate of  appreciation  to  the  textile  Indus- 
try. The  award  was  received  by  Mr.  J. 
Burton  Prierson.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Dixie  Yams,  Inc..  of  Chattanooga. 
Tenn..  and  the  Immediate  past  president 
of  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  certificate  of  apprecia- 
tton  awarded  by  the  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  certificate "  of  appreciation  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rccokd.  as 
follows: 

DSSTMSX  PsafiONNkL  SUPPOStT  CCNTaX. 

Pfiltodelp'iia.  Pa 
In  recognition  of  msllmum  support  ol  the 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center's  heavy 
textile  requlremenu  by  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  from  1  October  19S6 
to  1  October  1966  to  supply  the  requlremenu 
of  the  United  States  forces  In  Southeast  Aal*. 
this  Certificate  of  Appreciation  Is  presented 
to  Mr.  J.  Burton  Frleraon  who  served  so  ably 
and  effeeuvely  as  Its  prsaldent  during  this 
period. 

Brig.  Qen.  John  M.  KxMt»Kanm. 

V.S.  Army. 
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HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

or  TSnrtas^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJOTTED  STATES 

Monday,  February  e.  19S7 
Mr.  BAKER.    Mr.  President,  we  have 
always  been  proud  that  American  flght- 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALrroKinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  6.  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
J.  Kllpatricks  column,  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Star  of  February  2. 
1 967,  demonstrates  how  someone  not 
connected  with  California  can  view  more 
objectively  the  firing  of  Dr.  Kerr  as 
president  of  the  University  of  California 
than  can  someone  who  Is  so  close  to  the 
picture  that  they  cannot  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Kllpatrick's 
views  coincide  with  the  views  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  in  California  relative 
to  the  administration  of  the  University 
of  California  and  the  reasons  why  it  be- 


came necessary  to  make  the  change.   His 
column  follows: 

la  KDUl'a  DlPAKTUKB  A  DlSASTVa? 

(By  jBjnM  J.  Kllpatrtck) 
The  l»t«  Douglna  Boutball  Pteeman  l»  best 
remembered  u  ft  fwned  htatorUn  and  edi- 
tor, but  be  waa  also  for  man;  ye»x«  an  ac- 
tive member  ol  tbe  board  o*  rlMUffs  o<  the 
University  of  aicbmond.  It  waa  In  this 
capacity  that  he  once  dTaJted  Freeman's 
Rules  of  Parliamentary  Procedure  for  the 
Oovemlng  Boards  of  Inrtltutlone  of  Higher 
Learning. 

These  were  quite  brief,  and  went  some- 
thing lo  this  effect: 

'■The  annual  meeting  having  been  called 
to  order,  the  chair  shall  Immediately  en- 
tertain a  motion  to  fire  the  preeldent  of  the 
university,  which  motion,  being  privileged 
and  not  subject  to  debate.  ehaU  be  put  at 
onoe  to  a  vote.  U  the  motion  carry,  the 
next  motion  shsll  be  a  motion  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  succession.  If  the  motion 
faU.  the  ne«  motion  thaU  be  a  motion  to 
adjourn,"  _.  . 

The  Freeman  Rules  were  drafted  with  b 
twinkle  of  oourae,  but  they  contained  a  hard 
glint  of  truth.  In  any  efTectlve  academic 
chain  of  cotnmand.  a  president  must  be  re- 
sponsible lor  the  university  be  beads;  but 
the  regents  must  be  feeponslble  for  the  presi- 
dent they  chooae.  BesponalblUty  becomes 
meaningless  unless  authority  goes  with  It. 
and  authority  has  no  meaning  without  the 
power  to  exert  It. 

These  truisms  apply  with  special  aptness 
to  the  recent  dlsmlss&l  of  Dr.  Clark  Kerr  sb 
president  of  the  University  of  Cellfornla..  He 
had  been  given  full  reeponalblUty  for  run- 
ning one  of  the  world's  great  systems  (rf  high- 
er learning.  In  the  ten  days  since  his  ouster. 
the  Uberal  press  has  fairly  burbled  with 
praiic  of  his  achievements — the  Nobel  laure- 
ate* attracted  to  Berkeley,  the  endownmenis 
added,  the  buildings  erected  the  research 
oocDpleted — and  doubtless  a  meritorious  case 
can  be  made  In  these  Oleds. 

Yet  the  regents  clearly  had  the  reeponslbil- 
Ity  to  examine  Kerr's  total  record.  As  the 
Freeman  Rules  suggest,  this  was  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  reeponilblllty.  And  It  may 
be  that  the  regents  perceived  far  more  clearly 
than  Kerr's  admirers  hs,ve  perceived,  that  his 
record  of  achievement  could  not  overcome  his 
record  of  failure. 

The  charge  against  Kerr  Is  not  merely  that 
he  exhibited  weak  and  tnefflclent  discipline — 
that  he  let  a  part  of  his  kindergarten  run  the 
school.  The  charge  la  much  deeper  than  his 
feeble  tolerance  of  a  Mario  Savio.  a  Bettlna 
Aptheker.  It  boll*  down  to  a  failure  oa  the 
part  of  Kerr  to  comprehend  the  very  essence 
of  ft  free  university,  which  U  that  freedom 
depend  upon  order. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  freedom  des>cnds 
upon  regimentation,  which  U  a  very  different 
thing.  It  Is  merely  to  say  that  the  pursuit 
of  truth  becomes  a  travesty,  when  truth  must 
be  pursued  through  an  artificial  maze  of 
booby  traps,  pitfalls  and  kid  gamee.  It  U 
not  for  nothing  that  we  speak  of  academic 
•dlsclpllnea."  But  at  Berkeley,  the  very 
wofd  "discipline"'  had  become  a  mockery. 
In  his  devasUtlng  essay  on  the  unlversitys 
decline,  published  in  AUantic  last  fall.  Pro- 
fessor bewis  Feuer  made  precisely  this 
polnv— that  Berkeley  had  yielded  to  a  per- 
version of  freedom  so  groes  that  true  freedom 
was  bard  put  to  survive. 

m  the  ftXtermath  of  Kerr's  dismissal.,  the 
trumpeters  of  ixutant  liberalism  sounded  a 
predictable  dirge.  They  blamed  It  all  on 
Got.  Ronald  Baagan  ( through  the  motion  to 
dismiss  oclgtoatwl  with  an  appointee  ca  for- 
mer Oov.  Bdmond  O.  (P»t)  Brown).  Tbey 
charged  It  to  a  right-wing  poUtlcal  con- 
spiracy (though  the  majority  against  Ken- 
cut  acfOM  Uoea  of  both  party  and  philoso- 
phy!. A  covey  of  California  congressmen— 
Cobelan.  Waldie.  Edwards.  Burton.  Tunney— 
rushed  to  the  floor  to  denounce  the  regents' 


action  as  unwarranted.  unbeUevable.  un- 
thinking. Ill-oonaldered  and  disastrous,  llie 
New  York  Times  could  see  only  ttie  "twilight 
of  a  great  university." 

This  Is  nonsense.  As  the  whole  story 
emerges  and  takes  on  perspective,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  Kerr  himself  forced  a  show- 
down, and  that  his  own  glaring  laulU  as  an 
administrator  cannot  be  obscured  In  an 
adulatory  fog.  And  for  from  being  a  disas- 
ter, his  dismissal  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
university's  salvation.  In  exercising  their 
undoubted  authority  to  fire  the  president, 
the  regents  provided  a  sudden  and  dramaUc 
reminder  of  the  order  that  is  indispensable 
to  freedom. 

Berkeley  wlU  survive  as  a  great  Institution 
of  learning.  It  Is  bigger  tlian  Kerr,  greater 
than  its  sometimes  dlctotorlal  faculty,  more 
enduring  than  the  forces  of  bombast  and 
poUUcs  that  have  lately  swirled  about  It. 
But  it  cannot  regain  lu  prestigious  reputa* 
tion  without  a  new  dedication,  from  top  to 
bottom,  to  disclpUne,  responslblUty  and  au- 
thority. The  regents — or  at  least  a  solid 
ma}ortty  of  them— recogniae  this.  A  new 
president  wlU  have  to  recognize  It,  too. 


Need  for  ABtimi»ac  Dcfcue  Sfslcai  for 
Uuled  States 
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OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    TZSOXNXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  6.  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Investment  in 
Survival,"  published  in  the  Northern 
Virginia  Dally  of  Thursday,  February  2. 
1967.  The  editorial  discusses  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  conceming  an  an- 
timissile defense  system  for  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iNVaSTUKNT  In  StnVTVAL 

Senator  Benry  Jackson  of  Washington  Is 
an  Influential  member  of  Congress.  He  Is 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Conunlt- 
lee  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  two 
of  the  Senate's  most  powerful  committees. 

Despite- his  pre-eminence  the  Washington 
legislator  does  not  often  project  himself 
Into  the  Umetlght.  He  la,  rather,  one  of 
those  men  who  work  quietly  but  effectively 
behind  the  scenes.  Perhaps  because  he  is 
more  reserved  than  flamboyant,  when  Sen. 
Jackson  does  speak  out  on  an  issue  his  col- 
leagues are  Inclined  to  pay  deferential  at- 
tention. 

Sen.  Jackson  spoke  out  last  week  on  the 
advisability  of  going  ahead  with  an  ade- 
quate antimissile  defense  system  In  the 
United  States.  In  doing  so  he  diametrical- 
ly opposed  the  position  taken  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  In  bis  annual 
military  posture  report.  He  does  not  agree 
with  the  secretary  that  an  effective  anti- 
missile defense  system  would  be  an  expen- 
sive  and  unnecessary   luxury. 

Nor  does  the  senator  go  along  with  the 
secretary's  statement  that  such  a  system 
now  "would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money." 
He  apparently  does  not  think  that  the  UjS. 
can  continue  to  rely  on  Its  known  supe- 
riority In  offensive  weapons — an  advantage 


which,  as  of  now.  Indicates  our  abUlty  to 
destroy  an  enemy  even  after  we  have  ab- 
sorbed an  Initial  attack. 

On  the  contrary.  Sen.  Jscksbn  urges  Con- 
gress to  proceed  immediately  to  deploy  an 
antimissile  defensive  system  for  the  puipoee 
of  protecting  our  offensive  weapons.  In  dis- 
cussing the  senator's  proposal  Human 
Events  put  it  this  way: 

"Jackson  agreed  that  there  were  weak- 
neseee  in  any  antimissile  defense  system,  but 
he  said  the  most  Important  point  is  wheth- 
er the  Soviet  Union  heUeves- It  can  destroy 
American  retaliatory  capability.  He  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  our  offensive  misxUes 
be  given  every  sort  of  protection." 

AU  of  which  brings  us  to  the  question — 
who's  right?  Today's  total  warfare  U  so  all- 
Incliislve.  so  final,  and  could  be  over  so 
quickly,  that  we  cannot  affcffd  to  guess 
wrong. 

Sen.  Jackson  estimates  the  cost  of  an  ade- 
quate system  at  •£  billion,  spread  over  a 
five  year  period.  He  suggests  an  Immediate 
requirement  of  »800,000,  enough  to  get  the 
project  going.  By  today's  standard  of  mili- 
tary spending  the  above  figures  seem  an 
almost  modest  investment  in  survival. 

The  United  Statea  will  not  launch  a  nu- 
clear attack.  We  will  wait  for  the  enemy 
to  strike  first.  la  a  nation  that  spends 
$65  billion  a  year  on  defease  and  the  Viet- 
nam War  an  additional  gS  billion,  over  a 
five  year  period,  to  Insure  that  we  will  be 
able  to  reUllate  after  the  initial  enemy  Mow. 
appears  to  be  a  sensible  course. 

Sen.  Jackson's  proposal  Impresses  us  as  ft 
wise  precaution  which  the  nation  should 
take. 


was  needed  In  grafts.  As  the  need  for 
other  tlsEuee  Increases,  the  "bone  bank** 
was  expanded  into  the  tissue  bank. 

Other  notable  accompUsiiments  In- 
clude the  flrst  successful  attempt  to  sur- 
gically replace  a  portion  of  the  abdom- 
inal aorta  in  a  human  patient  with  a 
freeze-drled  aortic  hexnograft;  installa- 
tion of  the  first  nuclear  reactor  for  pa- 
tient therapy  In  a  Navy  hospital;  and 
ttu  development  of  Unproved  therapy 
techniques  for  radiation  injury  by  the 
use  of  blood,  blood  products,  antibiotics, 
and  bone  marrow  infusions.  In  addition, 
the  pioneering  efforts  of  the  VS.  Naval 
Hospital  in  the  development  of  open 
heart  surgery  gave  impetus  to  an  increas- 
ing use  of  the  pump -oxygenator,  popu- 
larly called  the  artificial  bear  and  lung, 
in  cardiovascular  surgery. 

Congratulations  for  a  Job  "well  done" 
and  happy  anniversary. 


Natioaal  Naval  Mescal  Ccater  Celebrates 
25th  AmuTersary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   UABTLAini 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  S,  1967 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  February  5. 
1967  marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Naval  Medical  Center.  The 
Center  Is  a  world-renowned  medical  In- 
Etltution.  and  a  significant  landmark  In 
the  Maryland  countryside.  Thl«  mem- 
orable date  commemorates  a  record  of 
past  accomplishments  of  which  we  can 
be  Justly  proud.  In  Its  2S-year  history, 
the  Medical  Center  has  proved  itself  as 
the  medical,  diagnostic,  and  educational 
center  of  the  Navy,  with  numerous  con- 
tributions to  tlie  medical  health  of  the 
world.  It  turns  out  hundreds  of  hoa- 
pitalmen.  doctors,  nurses,  and  techni- 
cians each  year,  bolsters  dally  the  Navy's 
rank  in  medical  research  and  concern  for 
the  paUent,  ha\'lng  admitted  over  383.696 
patients  for  treatment  since  Is  commis- 
sioning in  1942. 

The  hospital  is  designated  'as  a  treat- 
ment center  for  corneal  transplant,  radi- 
ation therapy,  radioisotope  studies,  sur- 
gery for  deafness,  acrylic  ocular  pros- 
thesis, open  heart  surgery,  neurologic  dis- 
orders, thoracic  surgery,  oncology  neuro- 
surgery, plastic  surgery,  and  tropical 
diseases.  In  September  1949,  the  Cen- 
ter established  the  world's  first  "bone 
tnnk"  for  the  collection,  sterlllxation, 
and  preservation  of  surplus  bone  from 
clean  orthopedic  surgical  cases  until  It 


SUtencBt  sf  Natwul  VFW  Cmuub^ct 
ia  Chief  Leslie  H.  F17  Coaccniaf 
Presideat's  Meuat*  •■  Veteruu 
Lcfulatioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    TUICIKU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  «.  19S7 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  cause  to  consider  with 
gratitude  the  valor  and  vigilance  of 
members  of  our  armed  services. 

Congress  this  week  received  a  message 
from  President  Johnson  recommending 
prompt  action  to  broaden  and  modernize 
veterans  leglslatlan.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
pledge  my  support.  We  ate  mindful  of 
the  tremendous  sacrifices  of  senice  peo- 
ple. 

The  President  has  suggested  Improve- 
ments to  provide  equal  recognition  and 
benefits  for  personnel  now  serving  In 
Vietnam:  to  enlarge  opportunities  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans;  to 
expand  QI  bill  educational  allowances: 
to  raise  amounts  for  servicemen's  group 
life  insurance:  to  Increase  pensions  for 
some  1.4  million  disabled  veterans, 
widows,  and  dependents,  and  to  insur- 
ance tliat  no  veteran's  pension  Is  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  Increases  in  Federal 
retirement  benefits,  such  as  social  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  Veterans 
ot  Foreign  Wars  commander  In  chief. 
Leslie  M.  Pry.  commended  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoBD,  as  follows: 
VFW     CUOET    Hails     PiusniENT's     Msssac* 

ON  VcrauMB 

(Statement  of  VFW  Commander  in  Cblef 

VaUtU-rry) 

1  commend  the  Precident  for  ills  fine  me«- 
sftge  to  the  Congress  outUnlng  the  chaogM 
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Ccr^J:^^  Who  -««  the  u-U-^ - 

STStw-  n«a.  Of  our  T.««n.  In  «o<l»y. 

"Sf  h-  «ocu«<l  0«  Nation-.  »ttenUon  to 
thriKt  u»t  K  hM  not  tullT  dl«liW^'« 

iS^^Tve.  «>/ major  «''<^»'""<"»,"  °" 

Ana  for  tho«  who  li»».  P^"",  J"^!}'"^ 
and  other  battlefronU.  tt.  Pr««'<l«'«  •  ""■; 
wg.  remlnda  u.  that  w.  muat  >«?»  »  «^ 
lamlU-  and  love<l  on««  and  .«r7»  their  need.. 
The  Preeident  ha.  outlined  aleo  the  ccrur«> 
we  murt  take  U  we  are  to  euetaln  the  pro- 
urain.  we  have  laid  down  ae  neceMLrrJor 
tht  »eter»n  of  p«rt  war*  and  hi.  •^'"^- 
Choae  who  h»«  oome  down  the  loof  road 
together. 

We  in  the  VTW.  are  proud  to  .land  to- 
gether with  the  Preiddent  in  pureull  of  the 
-    ioali  he  hM   outlined   In  hU  me«iage  Jurt 
L  we  in  part  r»re  have  mjpported  the  oourae 
ha  baa  eet  (or  the  Nation  In  Vietnam. 

The  ▼.FW.  haa  «»ken  out  foroefuUT  on 
the  need,  of  the  eetoran.  We  are  t»racu- 
larlj  pl«»e<l  that  the  Preddent  ha.  author- 
lied  a  continuing  itudy  of  Teteran.  pro- 
uam.  We  offer  our  full  eupport  and  ooop- 
watlon  in  thla  »enture  and  commend  the 
Preeldont  for  the  wlKlom  of  thU  action. 

I  have  today  »ent  the  toUowlng  wire  to 
Preeldent  Johneon: 

"The  1460fl00  member,  of  the  VJ.W.  of 
the  US.  welcome  your  mee»ge  to  tUe  Oon- 
irreae  today  outunlng  the  etepe  you  conalder 
necewary  If  the  Nation  la  to  honor  It.  com- 
mitment to  American,  who  hare  borne  and 
today  bear  aim.  in  defend  of  our  Uberty 
and  for  the  oauM  of  peace  to  which  yon  are 
K>  peraonaUy  dedicated.  It  U  timely.  It 
(ocueea  attenUon  on  the  unique  eacrlflcaa 
that  a  relatlie  few  American,  are  making 
tloD.  Tou  may  count  00  the  full  eupport 
o<  the  V.P.W.  of  the  VS.  In  your  effort,  to 
MJlUl  the  Nation',  obugetlon  to  thoee  who 
ta&Te   borne   the   coet   of   confUct." 
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Tribatc  to  the  HoBonbU  EJwia  E.  W'lUU 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wncoNSUf 
m  THE  HOOSI  OF  BBPBBSKNTATIVma 

Thuradav,  February  2.  1917 
Mr.  ZABLOCKl.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUh 
to  Join  my  coUeaeues  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUOves  in  paying  tribute  to  cur 
eoUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Eowm  E.  Wnxis.    I  am   pleased  and 
happy  to  know  that  hl»  health  Is  Im- 
proved.   It  1»  gratifying  to  have  him 
retom  to  active  participation  on  legis- 
lative matters  which  so  typify  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  deliberations  of  thla  body. 
Congressman  Wellib  and  I  first  came 
to  the  House  In  the  Slst  Congress  and  I 
deem  It  a  privilege  to  serve  with  a  man  of 
his  Intogrlty  and  abiUty.  demonstraUd 
by  his  leadership  in  the  consideration  of 
Important  and  difflcult  proposals.     Mr. 
Wnxis  represents  his  district  and  the 
NaUon  ably  and  with  great  distinction 
and   I  look  forward  to  our  continued 
friendship  and  counsel. 


EarrENSiON  of  remarks 
HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  CALXrovru 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPEE8ENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  t,  I9W 
Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
his  millions  of  fans  the  reappearance  of 
S«t  Joe  Friday  of  "Dragnet,"  on  their 
TV  screens  is  one  of  the  happier  evenU 
of  the  new  year.  The  good  sergeant's 
timing,  as  always,  is  faultless.  With  re- 
ports reaching  us  here  In  Washington  ol 
the  nationwide  upswing  In  crime,  vio- 
lence and  disregard  for  the  law.  Sergeant 
Fridays  return  to  Increase  pubUc  un- 
derstanding of  the  function  performed 
by  the  defenders  of  society  could  not  be 
more  auspicious. 

The  following  statement,  which  he  in- 
forms me  will  be  deUvered  In  this  week^ 
episode,  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  star  of  the  show.  Jack  Webb.  It  Is  an 
Impressive  insight  Into  the  police  officer  s 
view  of  his  own  job— particularly  since 
Mr  Webb  advises  that  members  of  the 
Loe  Angeles  PoUce  Department  and  Po- 
Uce  Commission  who  have  previewed  the 
mm  containing  the  speech  have  Inf  onned 
him  it  accurately  portrays  their  own  feel- 
ings about  their  work.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoiib,  I  am 
pleased  to  caU  attenUon  to  this  fine 

statement: 

What  Is  a  Oop? 
(By  Richard  L.  Breen  and  Jack  Webb) 
If.  awkward  having  a  pottoeman  •ro"nd 
the  houee.    Frlenda  drop  m.    A  man  with  a 
badge  answer,  the  door.     The  temperature 
dro?e  twenty  degreee.    Throw  a  P»rty  and 
tharbadge  get.  In  the  way.     AH  «  a  .udd.n 
there   iMit  a   .tralght  man   In   the  crowd. 
Everybody,  a  comedian.     •Don't  drink  too 
much."  Kjmebody  say.,  "or  the  man  with  the 
badge  will  run  you  in."  ...  Or.  "HoW.  It  goln 
Dick  Ttacy?     How  many  Jayvralker.  did  you 
pinch  today?"  ...  And  there',  alway.  the 
one  who  want,  to  know  how  many  applee 
you  etole.     AU  at  once  you've  loet  TOUT  tlret 
J^ame.     Toure  a  "cop."  a  "ttaUoot.    a    bull, 
a  "dick,"  "John  Law,"  Toure  "the  fum.     the 
heat "...  you're  poleon.  you're  trouble  .  .  . 
you're  bad  new..    They  caU  you  everything. 
but  never  a  poUceman.     It',  not  much  of  a 
life  unleM  you  don't  mind  mlulng  a 

Dodier  game  becauKj  the  hot«>ot  phone 
rtn^  .  unlcM  you  like  working  Saturday. 
B^Sdaya.  holiday.  ...  at  a  Job  that  doean  I 
pay  overtime.  Oh,  the  pay  U  adequate.  If 
you  count  your  pennlee.  you  can  put  your  kid 
through  college.  But  you'd  better  plan  on 
Kelng  Europe  on  your  televlalon  Mt.  Then 
there',  your  flr.t  night  on  the  beat.  When 
you  try  to  arreet  a  drunken  proetttute  In  a 
Main  Street  bar  and  .he  ripe  your  new  uni- 
form to  ehred..  Toull  buy  another  one  .  .  . 
out  of  your  own  pocket. 

You'll  rub  elbow,  with  all  the  eUte;  pimp., 
addict.,  thieve.,  bum.,  wlnoa.  glrU  who  can  t 
keep  an  addreM  and  men  who  don't  care. 
Uare.  cheat.,  con  men.  the  cIbm  of  Skid  Row. 
And  the  heartbreak:  underfed  kid.,  beaten 
kid.  molested  kid.,  loet  kid.,  crying  kid., 
homesick  kid.,  hit-and-run  kid.,  broken-.rm 
kid^  broken-leg  kid.,  broken-head  kid.,  .Ick 
kid.  dying  klde.  dead  kid..  The  old  people 
that  nobody  want.,  the  reUefer.,  the  pen- 
rtoneie,  the  one.  who  walk  the  .treet  cold 
and  thoae  who  tried  to  keep  warm  and  died 
in  a  three-dollar  room  with  an  unvented  ga. 


heater  Toull  walk  the  beat  and  pick  up  the 
plecea.  Do  you  have  real  adventure  In  your 
Kiul?    Tou'd  better  have.  .  „.  .. 

Tou'U  do  tune  In  a  prowl  c»r.    ItH  be  a 
thrtU-a-mlnute  when  you  get  an  "unknown 
trouble"  call  and  hit  a  back  yard  at  two  In 
the  monilng.  never  knowing  who  youu  meet 
a  kid  with  a  knife  ...  a  plU-head  with 
a  gun   or  two  ei-con.  with  nothing  to  loee 
And    you'll   have  plenty   of   Ume   to  UUnk 
Tou'U  draw  duty  In  a  "lonely  car"  .  .  .  with 
nobody   to   talk   to   but  your   radio.    Four 
yeare  In  uniform  and  youll  have  the  abUlty, 
the  experience  and  maybe  the  dealre  to  be  a 
detective.     U  you  like  to  Oy  by  the  Mat  of 
your  pant.,  thl.  U  where  you  belong.     For 
every    crime',   that   committed,    you've   got 
three  mlUlon  .uspect.  to  chooee  from.    Meet 
of  the  time  you'U  have  few  facte  and  a  lot  of 
hunche..     Tou'U  mn  down  lead,  that  dead- 
end on  you.     Toull  work  all-night  .takeout, 
that  could  last  a  week.    Toull  do  leg  work 
until  you"re  .ure  you've  talked  to  everybody 
m  California  .  .  .  people  who  mw  It  happen, 
but   really  didn't.     People   who   lMl.t  they 
did  It.  but  really  didn't.     People  who  don  t 
remember,  thoee  who  try  to  forget,    poM 
who   tell   the   truth,   thoee  who  Ue.     Toull 
run  the  lllea  nnUl  your  eye.  ache. 

And  paperwork  .  .  .  youTl  till  out  a  report 
when  youre  right,  you'll  nil  out  a  report 
when  you're  wrong,  youll  All  one  out  when 
you're   not  .ure.  youll   BU   one  out  lUUng 
your  lead.,  you'll  fill  one  out  when  you  have 
no  lead.,  youll  make  out  a  report  oo  the 
nporu  you've  made.    Toull  write  enough 
woKU  In  your  lifetime  to  rtock  a  Ubrary 
Toull    learn   to    Uve   with    doubt.   anHety. 
fruitrauon.    court    decWon.    that    tend    to 
hinder  rather  than  help  you:  Dorado.  Morae. 
EKObedo,  Cahan.    Tou"U  learn  to  live  with 
the  DUtnct  Attorney,  teeofylng  m  court,  de- 
feoee      attorney.,      proeecuOng      attorney.. 
Judge.,    Jurle.,    wltneaw..     And    wmetlme. 
you  won"t  be  hM>PT  with  the  outcome.     But 
there'.  alK>  thl.:  There  are  over  five  ihoviMnd 
men  In   thl.   city  who   know   that  being   a 
pouoeman  1.  an  endleae.  glamorle«.  thank- 
Si  Job  that  muat  be  done.     I  know  It.  too. 
And  I'm  damned  glad  to  be  on*  of  them. 
(NOT«.— iKcrpted  trom  ""£''>■'■,"" 
epi«xfe  of  -Dragntf  on  WBO-IT-Jjrf.  J« 
FHdai/  talking  to  an  unHappy  roome  | 
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Yoatk  Deierrei  Cntt  Wkem  Credil  D« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  XAiimAS 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  BKPRE6ENTAT1VBS 

Monday.  Fetfruary  S.  19$? 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.    Mr.  Spealter.  with  In- 
creasing    frequency,     we     »«8aU     the 
thoughts  and  acUona  of  our  younger  gen- 
eration    It  Is  sometlmeB  necessary  that 
we  be  reminded  that  the  majority  of  the 
"Pepsi"    generaUon    are    not    frivolous, 
careless,  and  Irresponfilble  products  or 
humanity.    My  attenUon  la  drawn  to  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  youth  who 
seldom  make  the  newspapers.     Da^ld 
Beck   a  student  of  Wichita  High  Schoo 
South,  made  the  news  with  his  editor!^ 
discussing  the  worthiness  of   the  Job 
Corps    program.     Maturity    cannot    be 
lacking  In  this  student  who  undoubtedly 
has  conducted  research  and  analysis  of 
the  Job  Corps  and  its  problems.    I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  his  teacher.  Miss 
Sussanne  Shaw,  who  must  enthusia.nic- 


ally  pursue  the  objective  of  education  to 
stimulate  the  Interests  of  students  in 
matters  of  current  discussion  and  debate. 
The  thoughts  of  David  Beck  warrant  our 
attention  and  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues his  editorial,  printed  in  the  Wel- 
lington E>aHy  News.  January  31,  1967: 
Thk  Deopoct  Peoelm 
(Editoe'b  Notx. — Thl«  Lfl  the  Kcond  of  two 
editorials  written  by  JounuaiBm  itudente  of 
Wichita  High  School  South,  In  a  class  project. 
Members  of  tha  class,  taxight  by  Ml« 
Suflanne  Shaw,  former  Dally  News  employe, 
visited  this  newspaper  yesterday  to  study 
production  methods.) 

In  this  age  of  automation  and  the  speclall- 
asUon  of  labor,  a  high  school  diploma  or 
ipeclal  training  of  scone  sort  has  been  be- 
coming and  win  continue  to  become  increas- 
ingly important  In  securing  a  Job.  For  this 
rrafion,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
high  school  dropout  has  been  accented  in 
recent   years. 

The  latest  attempt  to  help  these  dropouts 
Ij  one  of  Prealdent  Johnson's  Great  Society 
programs,  the  Job  Corps.  Designed  to  help 
disadvantaged  youths  by  removing  them 
from  their  home  environments  and  teaching 
them.  In  better  surroundings,  the  skills 
necessary  to  find  pwrmanent  employment,  the 
Job  Corps  Is  an  excellent  program— In  theory. 
In  actual  fact  It  has  become  an  Impractical 
program  because  of  the  astronomical  cost- 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  blUlon  dollars  for 
llscal  1966  alone. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  single  youth  In  the 
program  for  one  year  Is  at  least  $0,000  ac- 
cording to  the  latMt  figures  supplied  to 
Congress  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Compare  this  to  the  $l.SO0  nec«s- 
■ary  to  send  a  student  to  a  lUU  university 
for  one  year  or  even  to  a3.600  a  year  for 
malntalnlng  a  student  in  the  most  expensive 
American  coUege.  and  the  figure  seems  way 
out  of  Una. 

But  even  the  M,000  figure  is  not  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  costs  since  It  does  not  take  into 
conslderaUon  an  estimated  36^^  dropout  rate. 
The  actual  cost -per -graduate  of  the  whole 
program  Is  not  known,  but  at  one  center  It 
was  more  than  •38,000  and  the  figure  was 
nearly  as  high  at  many  other  centers. 

One  reason  the  costs  are  so  high  are  the 
"extras"  given  each  enroUee  such  as  $16  stcffe 
credit  for  clothing  of  his  choice,  but  flying 
all  80.000  Corpemen  home,  and  back  for 
Chrtstmas  does  not  help  defroy  expenses 
either.  The  case  of  the  training  center  that 
had  approximately  500  staff  members  on  the 
payroll  to  serve  410  corpemen  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  great  amount  of  waste  within 
the   program. 

The  Job  Corps  has  the  potential  to  become 
an  excellent  program  for  helping  youth,  but 
until  some  changes  are  made  In  the  admln- 
latraUon  of  funds  and  unnecessary  extras  are 
done  away  with  the  program  is  too  unrea- 
llsUcally  expensive  to  continue. — David  Beck. 
Wichita  High  School  South 
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position  which  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation. 

In  order  that  all  the  M«nbers  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  ex- 
cellent editorial.  I  have  permission  to 
have  It  included  in  its  entirety  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congrkssiokal  Rscohd. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Delat  on  the  ABC-ITT  M£acca 
The  Justice  Department  has  put  on  a 
baffling  performance  In  Its  rvcent  effort  to 
block  a  proposed  merger  of  American  Broad- 
casting Company  and  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

As  Senator  Morton  of  Kentucky  pointed 
out  in  a  floor  speech,  Justice  remained  aloof 
while  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion held  public  heartnga  on  the  case.  Al- 
though given  the  opportunity  to  testify.  It 
elected  to  remain  silent.  As  recently  as  last 
month.  Senator  Morton  noted,  jusUce  wrote 
the  PCC  It  did  not  have  sufficient  grounds  to 
stay  the  merger,  although  It  belatedly  did 
question  the  move. 

But  48  hours  before  the  merger  was 
scheduled  for  a  green  light  this  month.  Jus- 
Uce asked  the  FCC  for  a  delay.  In  doing  so. 
the  department  suggested  the  merger  might 
be  harmful  to  competition  In  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry. 

This  line  of  reasoning  Is  puzzling.  As 
anyone  In  the  broadcasting  industry  knows. 
ABC  Is  not  only  the  smallest  of  the  three 
television  networks  but  Is  up  against  com- 
petition with  formidable  diversification.  The 
National  Broadcasting  Company  Is  owned  by 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  has  en- 
joyed a  huge  advantage  because  of  this,  par- 
ticularly In  development  of  color  program- 
ming. 

Senator  Long  of  Louisiana,  who  served  for 
many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  panel's  subcommittee  on  monopoly, 
is  in  a  good  position  to  judge  the  matter.  In 
supporting  the  FCC's  approval  of  the  merger, 
he  notes  that  ABC  "up  to  now  has  had  diffi- 
culty In  competing  with  ths  other  two 
giants."  and  that  combining  it  with  ITTs 
resources  in  electronics  would  make  Its  capi- 
tal structure  "parallel  to  that  of  the  other 
two  networks." 

Perhaps  the  oddest  statement  put  forth  by 
Justice  was  the  suggestion  that  the  merger 
"threatens  the  Independence  and  objectivity 
of  ABC's  news  and  public  affairs  reporting." 
If  the  department  really  wants  to  raise  that 
gratuitous  question,  what  about  ABC's  cor- 
porate competitors,  who  are  embroiled  In 
everything  from  book  publishing  to  defense 
and  space  electronics,  phonograph  recorda. 
compuurs,  and  the  New  York  Yankees? 
Does  every  broadcasting  company's  news  In- 
t«grity  automatically  come  under  a  cloud  of 
suspicion  when  it  merges  with  an  unrelated 
business?     To  bellove  this  Is  absurd. 

Senator  Morton  terms  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's move  HI -conceived.  At  the  least,  tt 
strikes  us  as  displaying  a  superflclal,  poorly- 
reasoned  and  badly-timed  approach. 


HousK  Demos  Rcject  Bd  st  Rxpkssei«tattvc 

WiLUAKS — MiSSISSirPUN    pAILS    TO    RSOAIN 

SENioarrr 

(By  Edgar  Poe) 

Waskincton. — In  a  move  with  far-reach- 
ing ramiflcatlons.  Bouse  Democrats  Wednes- 
day by  a  vote  of  134  to  100  poliucally  shot 
down  Rep.  John  Bell  WLUlama.  a  crippled 
World  War  n  bomber  pilot,  for  the  second 
time  In  two  years. 

The  48- year-old  Mississippi  conservative, 
seeking  to  get  his  seniority  restored  after 
being  stripped  of  rank  in  1965  after  he  sup- 
ported Republican  Barry  Ooldwater  for  pres- 
ident in  1964.  said  he  was  disappointed  but 
not  bitter  by  the  action. 

COUUCB   MOTtOK 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  dean  of  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation. Rep.  WllUam  M.  Colmer.  offered  the 
motion  In  the  caucus  dlrecUng  that  Rep. 
Williams  be  restored  to  the  second  position 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

The  Colmer  motion  that:  the  majority  re- 
jected said  that  WUllams  in  the  1906  gen- 
eral election  was  again  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  that  he  "actively  and  effectively 
campaigned '  for  Democratic  nominees  In 
Mississippi.  Further,  the  resolution  said 
that  WUllams  voted  for  renaming  John  W. 
McCormack  speaker  and  Carl  Albert  Houae 
majority  leader  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress. 

Rep.  WUllams  came  to  Congrecs  in  1948. 
The  text  of  bis  formal  announcement  fol- 
lows: 

"To  thoae  of  my  colleagues  who  worked  so 
diligently  in  my  behalf  and  suj^ported  my 
effort,  I  am  profoundly  grateful. 

"For  thoae  of  my  colleagues  who.  for  what- 
ever reasons,  saw  fit  to  oppose  me.  I  harbor 
no  rancor  or  lU  wlU. 

"I  am  disappointed,  but  I  am  not  bitter. 
"My  poUUcal  trademark  has  always  been 
one  of  candor  and  honesty,  and  X  have  no 
apologies  to  make  for  having  supported  the 
candidate  of  my  choice  in  the  last  prealdeo- 
tlal  election. 

"I  have  no  regrets:  no  man  abould  ever 
r^ret  having  followed  the  dlcUtes  of  his 
conscience.  My  self-respect  and  political 
Integrity  are  not  for  sale  at  any  price — not 
even  for  patronage  or  positions  of  power.  I 
have  given  much  to  my  country:  Z  stand 
ready  to  give  more. 

"My  s{>eciiU  appreciation  must  be  directed 
to  my  fine  colleagues  from  Mississippi — Mr. 
Colmer,  Mr.  Whltten,  Mr.  Abemethy,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery,  and  both,  senators — for 
their  untinng  and  dlUgent  work  In  aupport 
of  my  efforts,  as  well  as  to  Qov.  Johnson, 
the  Mississippi  State  Legislature,  ths  Mls- 
alsalppl  Democratic  Executive  Cotnmlttee  and 
the  people  of  Mississippi  for  standing  by  me 
loyally  throughout  this  ord^J." 


John  Bell  WUlUms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  vimQiinA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Monday,  February  S.  '9*7 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28.  1967.  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  carried  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Delay  on  the  ABC-ITT  Merger." 
I  believe  the  Star  has  taken  a  reasoned 


GermaB  Day  in  Texai  Cercmoniet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHT 

or   MZSSISSIPFI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  S,  19B7 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  1  In- 
clude an  article  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  on  February  2,  1967.  It  fol- 
lows: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  S,  1967 
Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  for 
several  years  been  a  proponent  of  na- 
tional observance  of  "Germany-Ameri- 
can Day."  The  State  of  Texas  has  been 
enriched  by  the  contributions  of  Its  many 
citizens  of  German  heritage.  In  our  an- 
nual day  of  tribute  to  our  German  com- 
munities in  Texas  last  October,  the  late 
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Pleet  Mm.  Chester  W.  NlmlU  was  hon- 
ored. I  should  Uke  to  share  the  memo- 
rable words  of  Re»r  Adm.  P.  N.  Char- 
bonnet,  Jr..  to  commemoration  of  this 
great  Teran: 

RUAiu  BT  axa  Ann.  P.  N.  CBl«BOin«It. 

JB    OB  1«»»T,  Fom  Ho»o«ino  PLi»r  ABWaM. 

Nmmi  AT  PioKm  aui.  D»li»a  Amino- 

mniM  DiOiA".  Tn..  Octobd  16.  IvM 

Honored  OuMt.  »na  I*ai<»  and  O"^'"- 

men.    I  oooiUer  It  •  g""  honor  to  b.  with 

vou   tonight   u  we   ob«er»e   the   283r<l  »n- 

nl«enuT  at  the  eetibiuihment  ol  the  flnit 

Gorman  colonr  on  American  wU  .  .     "  we 

p»T  tribute  to  the  doecendantii  ol  lh»t  nrat 

iSonr.  and  other,  that  loUowed.  who  haw 

contributed   In   eo  many   wayi   toward   the 

eetablUhment    ol   our    proud    republic   and 

who  ha»ed  eerred  It  lo  well  lor  many  genera- 

tlona  ...  and  more  epeclflcaUy.  I  am  proud 

to  be  a  part  of  this  ceremony  aa  we  honor 

K  great  American,  a  profound  naial  rtiate- 

KUt   and  a  grand  Texae  gentleman  ...  the 

Ute  Fleet  Admiral  Cheater  W.  Nlmlta.  United 

Btatea  Na»j. 

There  to  Uttle  to  eay  about  Admiral  Nlmlta 
that  haa  not  already  been  eald  In  far  more 
eloquent  fashion  than  1  could  hope  to  match. 
Bla  dedicated  eerrlce  to  the  Nary  spanned 
two  world  wart  and  the  btrth  of  the  atomic 
B«e  Hi*  love  o*  the  Kavy  and  Nevy  men 
waa  an  ineplratlon  to  all  of  those  who  bad 
the  honor  of  serving  with  him  .  .  from  his 
fellow  flag  ofllcera  to  the  most  Jxinlor  aeaman. 
Be  was  a  man  poeeeased  of  great  wisdom 
.  .  .  ot  quiet  oourage.  .  .  with  a  line  sense 
of  humor  .  .  .  and  a  gifted  understanding  ol 
human  nature. 

It  waa  Admiral  Nlmltz  who  said.  "To  ful- 
1111  Its  mIfH"".  the  Nav7  must  hare  the 
flnMt.  most  dedicated  officers  and  men  it  can 
anzact.  Being  a  part  of  the  Navy  U  hon- 
orable, soul-satlsfylng  and  suJllclently  re- 
munerative to  reward  any  active  young  man 
who  loves  his  country  and  Is  willing  to  accept 
Its  naponalbllltlea'' 

Tonight,  as  we  celebrate  "German  Day 
In  Texaa."  young  men  of  that  varr  oallber 
ara  defending  the  Interests  of  freedom  and 
aeU-determlnatlon  some  nine  thousand  mllea 
tram  Dallas  ...  In  the  waters  of  the  South 
China  6aa  and  co  tfaa  shores  ol  South 
Vietnam. 

Tbey  are  typical  of  the  fine  young  men  to 
«bo  Admiral  Nlmlta  devoted  hla  career  and 
vXio,  In  turn,  bestowed  upon  him  their 
deepest    rsapect. 

As  we  pause  tonight  and  pay  tribute  to 
Admiral  NUnlta.  wbo  served  this  nation  so 
boaorably  In  the  past,  let  ua  Include  In  otir 
thoughts  those  gallant  young  men  of  all  tba 
Armed  Farces  who  serve  us  so  well  today. 
Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J,  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUFoaana 

Of  TBS  HOnSS  OP  BKPSZSSirTATIVSS 

Monday,  Februam  t,  19S7 

Ur.  YODNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ad- 
dltSooal  Information  on  the  Rbodeslan 
affair,  attached  Is  an  article  by  Frank  J. 
Jotaruion,  published  In  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  Manchester.  N.H.,  on  Jan- 
nary  M,  which  gives  very  cogent  reasons 
why  the  decision  of  our  administration 
Joining  with  England  in  Imposing  com- 


pulsory sanctions  upon  Rhodesia   was 
fundamenttOl;  wrong. 
The  article  follows : 
ll'rom  the  Mancbestar  N.B..  Onion  Leader. 
Jan.  18.  1»«71 
OlNTUiilN  TBUOt  AoalK — Ooa  T»*olc 
RHOoxsxAM  Eaaoa 
(By  rrank  J.  Johnson) 
(Mr.  Johnson,  author  of  thla  article  on 
Rhodesia,  Is  foreign  editor  of  the  American 
Security  Council's  "Washington  Report.") 

SALissxTaT.  RHOoaaiA. — Monday,  Decem- 
ber 5  19M  waa  one  at  those  dramatic  mo- 
menta when  history  holds  Its  breath  and  the 
aSairs  ol  men  hang  brleOy  In  suspense  on 
the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Because  of  the 
policies  which  preceded  that  fateful  day 
and  because  of  the  actions  which  may  now 
follow  It.  the  American  people  may  soon 
And  themselves  dragged  Into  one  of  history's 
moat  rulnoua  and  tragically  unneceeeary 
wan.  The  plunge  into  the  abyss  has  now 
begun.  Only  a  much  greater  pubUc  under- 
standing of  ths  dangers  Involved  may  be 
able  to  stop  It. 

As  an  Inquiring  visitor  to  touthem  Africa 
I  waa  fortunate  to  be  In  Salisbury  on  the  day 
when  the  future  ol  Rhodesia  had  to  be  de- 
cided. In  an  atmosphere  electric  with  ten- 
sion. I  }olned  the  crowd  of  Rhodealans.  white 
and  black,  who  stood  sll  day  before  the  offlce 
of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith,  pauently 
awaiung  the  decision  of  his  Cabinet  In 
response  to  the  British  ultimatum  of  the  day 
before.  Given  scarcely  a  doeen  hours  In 
which  to  decide,  the  Rhodeslan  leaders  were 
ordered  to  answer  "yea  or  no"  to  proposals 
which  had  the  pracUcal  effect  of  returning 
the  rule  of  their  country  to  Her  Majtatys 
ministers  In  London,  and  which  could  have 
deprived  the  Rhodeslan  people  themselves  of 
the  decisive  voice  In  their  own  future. 

When  Smith  and  his  weary  colleagues 
emerged  to  announce  their  answer,  they  ac- 
ceded completely  to  the  Britlh  demands  for 
Iron-clad  constitutional  guarantees  of  even- 
tual African  rule  In  Rhodesia.  However, 
they  refused  to  give  up  their  Independence 
in  the  meantime.  As  Bmlth  concluded  by 
saying,  "and  so,  ladlee  and  gentlemen,  the 
flgbt  goea  o«o,"  a  tremendous  oheer  burst 
from  the  hundreds  of  people  wbo  surrounded 
him. 

To  this  reporter.  It  waa  a  moving,  muiu- 
ractal  demonstraUon  of  faith  and  loyalty  to- 
wards the  man  who,  to  Rhodealans.  embodies 
the  straightforward  virtues  o<  honesty  and 
Integrity  so  much  lacking  among  many  of  the 
world's  statesmen.  Left  to  themselves,  the 
white*  of  Rhodesia  would  split  over  the  usual 
kinds  of  Issues  that  separate  democraUc 
poUUcal  partloe.  Smith's  almoat  universal 
popularity  stems  from  the  fact  that  he  re- 
flects the  united  determination  of  Bhode- 
slana  to  preaerve  dvlllaed  standards  In  the 
face  of  the  chaos  and  barbarism  that  has 
overwhelmed  much  of  Africa  following  ths 
premature  withdrawal  of  Western  rule. 

There  has  never  been  any  conaututlonal 
bar  to  eventual  African  majority  rule  In  Rho- 
desU.  But  the  whites  are  determined  that 
this  will  occur  only  when  the  Africans  have 
matured  suffldently  to  be  able  to  rule  re- 
sponsibly. Africans  ara  free  to  vote  now. 
provided  that  they  meet  certain  educational 
or  Income  quallfleatlons.  This  Is  why  Rho- 
desU  could  agree  to  the  Britlah  formula  for  a 
new  oonstltutlon  which  would  further  guar- 
antee African  rights. 

However,  the  BriUah  left  themselves  the 
loophole  that  the  constitution  would  have  to 
b«  "acceptable  to  the  people  as  a  whole." 
There  has  never  been  any  agreement  on 
bow  the  opinion  of  an  African  tribal  society 
can  be  determined  The  British  have  refused 
to  accept  the  customary  method,  which  Is 
that  the  chiefs  speak  for  the  people.  Neither 
are  they  Impressed  by  the  hard  fact  that  the 
Africans    have    expressed    support    for    ths 
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Smith  government  by  promptly  kllUng  or  re 
porung  to  the  poUce  the  Communist-trained 
terrorists  who  periodically  croes  Into 
Rhodesia  from  Zambia. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  Rhodealans  simply 
do  not  trust  Britain.     Her  record  In  Africa 
u  one  of  recognising  those  African  national- 
Isu   who   estabUsh    their    "authority"    over 
their  countrymen  by  rigorous  appUcatlon  of 
knife,  club,  and  gasoline  bomb.    In  the  ciMt 
of  the  now'  defunct  Central  African  Federa- 
tion  of  the  two  Rhodcalas  and   Nyasaland. 
solemn  British  promises  to  the  whites  were 
repeatedly  broken  In  reply  to  the  wishes  of 
African  nationalists  and  the  United  Nations. 
British  policy  today  toward  Rhodesia  Is  pri- 
marily a  mixture  of  wounded  pride,  deference 
to  "world  opinion"  and  fear  for  Common- 
wealth relations.     These  considerations  taks 
precedence   over   any   objective  interests   of 
the  Rhodeslan  people.    The  Rhodeslans  thus 
fear  that  If  they  give  up  their  Independence 
In  favor  of  an  "Interim  government"  under  a 
BriUsh  Governor,  London  would  find  neither 
scruple  nor  difficulty  In  scrapping  the  ConsU- 
tuUon  and  handing  over  power  to  anyone 
who  found  favor  with  the  African  bloc  ui 
tbe  UJ»     This  U  why  the  Rhodeslan  people 
are    prepared    to    accept    any    consequence 
rather  than  submit. 

Ttnsi.  aaNcnoNB  wn,L  mot  woait 
And  now  tbe  first  consequence  that  all 
rational  men  have  dreaded  during  the  Rho- 
deslan crisis  has  occurred:  mandatory  sanc- 
tions in  the  United  Nations.  Throughout 
my  African  traveU  I  was  advised  that  Rho- 
desia, even  more  than  Southwest  Africa,  was 
the  spark  that  could  set  oil  cataatropba  11  the 
UN  became  Involved.  The  reasons  are  starkly 
simple.  „,. 

Those  wbo  know  the  caliber  of  the  Rho- 
deeUins  know  that  lUnlted  sanctions  can 
never  hope  to  break  their  wUl  to  restot. 
(Harold  Wilson  has  blundered  repeatedly  be- 
cause he  never  undeiatood  thU.I  Rather 
than  admit  defeat,  the  ON  majority  will  de- 
mand total  sanctions,  which  must  Involve 
South  Africa  and  Portuguese  Africa  because 
those  two  naUons  wUl  not  comply  with  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  For  now,  Briuin 
and  the  US.  oppose  this  step,  twt  In  the  end 
they  may  well  succumb  to  the  Afro-Asian 
clamor.  ,, 

Total  sanctions,  when  and  If  applied,  wui 
not  work  either  since  they  can  olUy  be  en- 
forced by  a  total  blockade,  and  even  then, 
the  people  of  southern  Africa  will  only  re- 
double their  determlnaUon  to  resist.  (Based 
on  my  own  observations.  I  believe  that  this 
wlU  Include  the  majority  of  blacks  as  well  ss 
whites.)  At  this  point  questions  of  presUge 
will  become  paramount.  To  admit  defeat 
and  call  off  sanctions,  it  will  be  argued,  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  UN.  "Save  the  UN  '  will 
become  the  battle  cry  of  thoee  who  call  for 
a  military  attack  against  all  of  southern  Af- 
rica. Obviously  only  the  United  Slates  wiu 
have  the  power  to  carry  out  such  an  attack. 
so  the  VS.  wUl  be  asked  to  lead  the  UN  InW 

This  Is  not  Idle  speculation.  Before  I  left 
for  Africa,  a  high  official  in  the  SUte  De- 
partment's African  Bureau  tol4  me  qulw 
frankly  that  the  American  people  might  have 
no  more  to  say  about  involvement  In  such 
a  war  than  they  did  In  the  case  of  Vietnam. 
•-Things  could  easily  get  out  of  oontrol, "  hs 
said.  "There  was  no  IndleaUon  that  he,  per- 
sonally, opposed  such  an  eventuality.  Dlp- 
lomaU  and  ofllclals  In  Africa  with  whom  I 
spoke  expressed  their  deep  concern  that  ths 
events  I  have  outUned  are  Indeed  a  real  pos- 
sibility. 

Mo  saivcnoKS  uxixsa  oa.  supwwn*  theh 
Brttato  could  not,  and  would  not,  resort  to 
mandatory  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  wert 
It  not  for  the  support  of  Wsshlngton.  n 
seems  Incredible  that  a  VB.  Govwrnmeot  d»- 
termlned  to  oppose  CommunUt  aggreslon  By 
force  In  Vietnam  oould  be  so  stegularly  lU- 


sdvlsed  sa  to  support  a  policy  Ukely  to  In- 
volve the  US.  In  a  war  In  Africa  against  our 
most  reliable  friends.  It  U  particularly  In- 
credible because,  the  consequences  of  a  US. 
victory  could  well  b*  the  extension  of  CJoin- 
munlsl  Influence  or  control  over  the  wealth- 
mi  and  roost  strategic  portion  of  Africa. 

I  found  that  many  U.S.  repreeentatives  In 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  who  were  willing 
to  speak  frankly  disagreed  with  much  of 
Waehlngtons  poUcy.  At  the  least  they 
neemed  to  hsve  a  much  more  realisUc  and 
appreclaUve  outlook  on  the  problems  of  the 
area  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  than  did 
their  colleagues  In  Washington.  AU  were 
opposed  to  UN  Intervention. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  that  many  of  the 
men  chiefly  reaponslble  for  VS.  Pol"^rJf- 
words  Africa  have  lltUe  or  no  experience  with 
the  oonUnent  Itself.  "Their  thinking  Is  dom- 
inated by  ideological  clinches  which  may  be 
relevant  to  Western  democracies  but  vio- 
lently contradict  the  everyday  facts  of  life 
in  Africa. 

At  the  top  of  tbe  list  Is  tbe  false  notion 
that  "one  man-one  vote"  Is  possible  or  suit- 
able to  the  African  envlrormient  where  the 
miflorlty  of  blacks  are  stUl  st  a  relaUvely 
primitive  tribal  level  of  development.  Be- 
cause minority  white  governments  prevail  In 
Rhodesia.  South  Africa,  and  the  Portuguese 
terrltoriea.  It  is  automatically  assumed  that 
these  governments  must  be  oppressive  and 
acting  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  Afri- 
cans Much  nonsense  Is  vn-ltten  to  this  ef- 
fect but  sny  factual,  on-the-spot  appraisal, 
reveals  that  tbe  opposite  to  true.  Although 
the  speciac  racial  pollclee  of  Portugal,  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa  differ  In  Important 
respecu,  they  all  have  programs  In  which 
considerable  resources  In  money  and  talent 
are  devoted  to  raising  the  educational  leveto. 
developing  the  political  maturity,  and  Im- 
proving the  economic  prosperity  of  the  Afri- 
cans. By  any  reasonable  comparison,  the 
blacks  of  southern  Africa  are  Infinitely  belter 
off  than  their  brethren  In  the  north,  where 
Independence  has  Invariably  been  followed  by 
a  return  to  tribal  warfare,  economic  loes  for 
those  lo  the  money  economy,  and  political 
diclatorahlp.  There  has  yet  to  be  a  single 
change  of  goveriunent  by  constitutional 
means  In  newly-Independent  Africa.  What- 
ever "majority  rule"  means  In  theory.  In  the 
African  context  It  has  meant  one  man  rule 
and  In  many  cases.  It  has  meant  Irresponsible 
rule. 

There  to  also  the  argument  of  expediency. 
Can  the  overthrow  or  white  rule  In  southern 
Africa  be  JustlOed  oo  the  grounds  that  It 
will  eliminate  the  threat  of  CommunlHU  by 
eliminating  the  frictions  which  the  Commu- 
nists seek  to  exploit?  WUl  the  loyalty  of 
Africa  to  the  Weat  then  be  assured? 

It  la  a  highly  dubious  proposition.  Ex- 
perience has  already  shown  that  while  Afri- 
can "friendship"  can  be  temporarily  rented. 
It  can  never  be  permanently  bought.  In 
thto  kind  of  game,  (Communist  cynicism  to 
likely  to  prove  more  effective  in  the  long  run 
than  Weetem  Idealtom.  Africana  can  com- 
prehend the  former  more  easily  thsn  the 
latter.  It  would  be  a  highly  reckless  gamble 
to  believe  that  we  can  win  the  permanent 
support  of  black  Africa  by  warring  against 
our  whlM  friends  lo  southern  Africa. 
What  guarantee  do  we  have  that.  In  the 
smoking  art«rmath,  African  hostility  would 
not  be  simply  transferred  to  all  whites  in 
general  in  order  to  provide  the  emotlonsUy 
nscNsary  foreign  enemy? 

The  Western  poUcy  towards  Africa  has 
been  a  record  of  one  tragic  error  compounded 
upon  another.  Before  the  final  peak  of 
madness  to  reached,  before  we  may  find 
ourselves  "plunging  headlong  Into  an  Insane 
war  against  people  who  are  among  the  best 
friends  we  have  In  the  world,  there  sbould 
■till  be  time  for  men  of  good  win  to  address 
s  Isst  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  West  in 
London  and,  above  ail.  In  Wsshlngton,  and 
to  ssy:   "(3entlemen,  think  agalnl' 


The  Federal  Hifhway  Propaa: 
A  Natieul  ( 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MUCNXBOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febmaru  S.  1967 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember President  Johnson  ordered  a  »1.1 
billion  cutback  In  Federal  highway 
funds,  effective  for  the  remainder  of  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

State  highway  departments  were  told 
that  the  cutback  »as  necessary  to  reduce 
Inflationary  pressures  caused  by  Oovem- 
ment  spending  In  Vietnam. 

However,  the  proposed  freeze  of  1700 
million  Is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
estunated  construction  for  1967.  it  Is 
very  questionable  whether  that  small 
percent  will  have  any  effect  on  Inflation- 
ary pressures. 

In  Minnesota  this  cutback  sepresents 
over  $40  million  or  28  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram that  was  originally  planned.  This 
will  mean  postponing  much  needed  proj- 
ects In  all  parts  of  the  State  on  Inter- 
state, regular  tnink,  and  county  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
cannot  further  delay  a  roadbulldlng  pro- 
gram that  Is  already  behind  iiehedule. 

The  farm-business  economy  of  Minne- 
sota's Sixth  Congressional  District 
moves  on  roads — and  depends  on  roads. 
Any  delay  In  the  State  roadbulldlng 
program  can  cause  serious  problems, 
since  the  construction  season  Is  short 
and  no  work  can  be  done  during  the 
spring  breakup. 

Sixth  district  people  have  made  ad- 
vance payments  on  the  costs  of  good 
highways.  Federal  roadbulldlng  Ls  done 
with  the  proceeds  of  gasoline  and  other 
highway  users'  taxes  which  go  Into  a 
special  trust  fund — and  not  with  the 
appropriated  money  In  the  regular 
budget.  Consequently,  the  President's 
action  does  not  reduce  our  huge  Federal 
deficit  by  so  much  as  one  peruiy. 

Highway  modernization  not  only  Is  an 
aid  to  the  economy  In  providing  bietter 
transportation,  it  Is  also  a  boon  through 
Increased  employment  The  safety  fac- 
tors, saving  lives  through  better  highway 
construction,  should  be  the  most  com- 
pelling reason  why  we  cannot  afford  a 
single  day  or  a  single  dollar  of  cutback. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  a  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tlor  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  available 
revenues  to  the  highway  fund  permit. 
The  resolution  also  makes  It  clear  that 
the  Integrity  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
should  be  preserved.  In  Introducing 
this  measure  I  believe  we  are  really  only 
asking  for  something  we  have  already 
paid  for. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced Is  as  follows: 

H  Com.  Ra»  — 

Rfiotiri  bj  (de  House  of  BepresenfaffDSf 

((he  Senate  concurring) ,  That  In  view  of  tha 

.    fact  that  the  Congreas.  In  enacting  the  Bi^- 

way  Revenue  Act  of  11196,  created  tbe  blgh- 


way  trust  fund  to  receive  specific  tax  rcve- 
nuea  levied  upon  the  users  of  the  Nation's 
highways  for  the  sole  purpose  of  financing 
the  Ptederal-ald  highway  program,  and  that 
the  racent  cutback  In  the  amount  of  Federal 
funda  which  can  be  committed  for  highway 
coiutruction  In  fiscal  1M7  wUl  have  Uttle 
effect  on  current  Inflationary  trends,  but  will 
deny  the  NsUon  urgently  needed  highways 
which  are  being  paid  for  by  special  taxes:  It 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  limitations 
imposed  on  the  highway  program  by  the  cut- 
back In  Federal  highway  ex]>endltures  be  re- 
moved, that  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram proceed  aa  rapidly  ss  available  revenues 
to  the  highway  trust  furul  permit,  and  that 
tax  revenues  designated  specifically  for  the 
highway  trust  fund  be  disseminated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  legtolatlve  Intent  ex- 
pressed In  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1966. 


Whaf  i  U  Like  To  Be  PoarT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  RKPBESENTAxivbS 

Monday,  February  6.  19i7 
Mr.  TAFT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd 
the  second  of  the  series.  "What's  It  Uke 
To  Be  Poor?" 
The  article  follows: 

What's  It   Lxkm  To  Bs   Poo«?— No  Wavtc — 
EraiT  GtMT  Counts  Hewi 

(By  Mju-gAret  Josten) 

By  anybody'!  aUndanla.  IncludlnK  those 
set  by  the  173.  Government,  the  woman  was 
poor.    Very  poor. 

She  wM  the  estranged  wife  o(  ■  pstlent  at 
LongTtew  State  HocpltAl;  she  and  her  three 
teenage  children  U»ed  in  a  particularly  rau- 
cous section  of  a  downtown  housing  project: 
she  existed  on  S128  s  month  from  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  (ADC). 

The  surprising  thing  about  this  woman — 
Ann  Smith,  we'll  call  her— was  that  rtie  In- 
sisted upon  seeing  something  hopeful  In 
nearly  every  facet  of  her  life. 

She  was  eren  grateful  to  tbe  Hamilton 
County  Welfare  Department  for  giving  help 
to  persons  Uke  herself.  What's  more,  she  had 
never  heartl  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
Adequate  Welfare  and  she  thought  anybody 
who  marched  to  demonstrate  over  Inadequate 
welfare  waa  "silly". 

"They  know  what  we  need."  she  aald,  "and 
I  imagine  they'U  give  U  to  us  U  they  can." 
AVKftAOS  aoc  rAlClLT 

Mrs.  Smith.  30.  was  chosen  by  The  Kn- 
qulrer  for  day-long  Interview  and  obeerva- 
tion  In  her  home  because  she  and  her  three 
children  comprise  the  statistically  "averuge" 
family  on  ADC. 

Each  of  the  four  Is  allowed  a32  a  month  for 
all  needs  except  rent,  utilities  and  medical 
care.  Her  rent.  Including  utilities.  U  »40. 
Tljls  brings  her  total  monthly  check  to  gisa. 
inneeses  In  the  Smith  family  are  rare. 
When  one  of  the  children  gets  a  cold  she 
treaU  it  herself  via  a  remedy  she  learned 
from  an  sging  aunt:  "Sniff  a  drop  of  rubbing 
alcohol  and  take  a  couple  of  aspirins."  Sbs 
claims  it  works. 

Mis.  Smith  is  like  the  average  ADC  mother 
in  another  respect:  lack  ol  education.  Ttls 
does  not  show,  however,  in  her  aspirations 
for  her  children. 

The  two  boys,  one  of  whom  shows  t*lent 
as  an  artist,  are  on  ths  honor  roU  at  their 
•cbool.  Mrs.  smith  keeps  a  "hawk  eye."  as 
she  puts  it.  upon  the  boys  and  the  girl,  who 
Is  only  18.  M  they  will  not  aasoclat*  with 
others  In  tbe  housing  project. 


A460 

-It  ««t  <Jo  own  my  good  to  |[.t  ml»a 
SirrlK    on    TO"    •«    •«»"<»    ''^-      "^ 
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TUB   J0«  TKASrXNa 

JC,  SmltB  tow  now,  »  jwr  or  "W^  "J^ 
.KciaU  to  get  •om«  JO*  training  tor  »«»»" 
STi^gM  dL.  lor  »dult..    Bufh.wojTtol 

doing  whll.  .he  w«  »W.T  ttom  home  th.t 

'^N^11."co;^ntr.t..  moetly  on  keeping 
^^.^  .p.rOnent  «><>««-  .She 
iX  her  mother,  leo  In  LonK»^»;  ""  "^ 
^t.  -ho  U  dying  of  cncer.     8h.  goe.  to 

''^d.'yTeT.L.  ch.0*  arrlv...  Mn.  Snjjm 
^v.  MO  rent  to  the  homing  project  oOm 

r«u  out  M*  in  c««h  and  get*  •bout  »8fl  m 
S^J^lnrpo-e'  in  return.  She  then  hiui 
feT^m  ~h  .or  »ap..  toothp..t..  .hoe., 
bu.  tut  uid  other  need.. 

At  the  .upetmMket.  »  "good  wrnlk  from 
Ue?  hSr.%S.  smith  .took,  up  the  Brst  ot 
Ji  month  on  canned  food,  and  «Jch  .taple. 
u  OKtme*!  and  Hour,  maybe  grlte. 
"^fSS^  the  cheapest  of  ■?«»"  .O"*  ^ 
them  U  hamburger  becauM  chill  and  Span- 
^rZ  TTblg  Uem.  in  the  '«?1^'  '^'«: 
Uahe  Me.  wmethlng  on  Kile-^ch  «•  c^'^«- 
«,«  S5  cent,  a  pound,  ri«  buy.  »  «"?P'«^ 
Sit  the  Ir««r  of  her  refrigerator  wUl  hold 
at  the  meet  only  two  chicken.. 

un  smith  think.  It  1.  economical  to  cook 
for  two  day  at  one  time.  "  «b«  "'^Jl^^P'^ 
lah  nee  today,  for  ln.tanM.  ""f"  "^"5" 
Miough  left  o»er  for  the  main  m««J  tcroorrow 

"^'d^,'"  "^^Jftover  day-whlch  m.«i.  the 
food  ^  th.  table  I.  that  which  hM  been 
ISSmSatlng  In  the  refrigerator  aU  week. 
"We  don't  mlM  anything,"  .he  »y.. 

fatrOAL— BUT    MUDT 

Even  with  her  .hortcuta  and  emphaala  on 
planning  ahe«l.  Mr..  Smith  »!»»»•  "™°"' 
It  food  .tamp,  before  the  end  of  the  mon^_ 

Bow  .he  H  able  to  «ve  any  of  ">.  W3  left 
over  after  the  rent  la  paid  and  ""  'ood 
.lampa  are  bought  I.  hard  to  undnatMd.  but 
Itoianlth  doea.  Thla  die  uao.  to  feed  the 
children  at  the  end  of  the  month.     Such 

"hirers-  lunch  h.r«U-p.rtIy  to 
Mve  money  and  partly  to  kaap  down  the 
weight  gain,  which  come  with  high  atarch 
dl»U  .uch  aa  her.. 

tin  smith  Ogurea  ahe  probably  baa  it 
•aaler  than  moat  on  ADC.  RelatlTee  help  out 
oocaalonally  with  clothing  for  the  chUdren. 
The  furniture.  Including  a  TV  aet  and  kitchen 
appUaocea.  waa  paid  for  before  welfare  came 
Into  the  picture. 

"The  TV  broke  laat  .ummer  and  we  aaved 
ontu  the  flrrt  of  thla  month  (January)  to 
get  It  Bled."  .he  aald, 

"We're  grateful  to  have  It  fuad. 

Tomorrow ;  ninea.  I.  A  Cauae. 


A  BiU  To  Awad  the  EaabBaf  Act  Aitmit- 
liM  the  Stale  o(  WuUn|toa  Into  the 
UaioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WAfiHIMQlOl* 

DJ  THB  HOtreH  OP  BEPKIS«NTATIVIS 

Monday,  Februam  t,  1367 
Mr.  PELLTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  an  amendment  to  the  en- 
abling act  that  admitted  the  State  of 
Washlfigton  Into  tbe  Union. 


At  the  last  general  election,  the  citizens 
of  my  SUle  approved  a  consUtutlonal 
amendment  to  our  State  constitution  to 
create  the  common  school  construction 
fund  to  be  derived  from  certain  Income 
from  the  school  lands  and  intereiit  on 
the  permanent  school  fund. 

Mr   Speaker.  It  Is  a  weU  known  fact 
that   the   SUte  of  -Washington   Is   ex- 
periencing   an    unprecedented    rate    of 
population  growth.    The  citizens  of  my 
State  have  recognized  this  growth  and 
desire  to  meet  this  challenge.     I"  >9«5 
the  legislature  appropriated  »li-270,O0O 
to  be  used  to  match  local  school  district 
funds  for  the  sole  purpose  of  constructing 
new  school  facilities.    The  next  step  was 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the 
State     constitution     mentioned     above. 
Now  It  appears  that  In  order  to  appro- 
priate these  funds  to  the  local  school 
districts  and  to  place  the  action  of  the 
legislature  and  the  electorate  In  opera- 
tion there  will  be  required  an  amendment 
as  provided  In  my  bill  to  section  11  of  the 
enabling  act,  3S  Stat.  «7«,  as  amended 
May  7,  1933. 

I  uree  the  Congress  to  act  with  ex- 
peditious speed  as  our  State  legislature 
Is  well  past  the  halfway  mark  In  Its 
session  and  above  all.  these  funds  are 
greatly  needed  by  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts If  they  are  to  meet  the  pressures 
placed  upon  them  by  the  tremendous 
population  growth  which  they  are  ex- 
periencing. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  a 
copy  of  the  Washington  SUte  Leglsla- 
tures  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  1  which 
deals  with  this  matter. 

Houaa   Jonrr  MaMoaiAL  No.   1 
(By  RepreMntatlve.  Holman.  Mahalfey,  and 
DeJarnatt,  Stat*  of  Washington.  40th  Reg- 
ular Beaalon;    read   Iliat  time  January   B, 
19«7,  and  referred  to  commlttoe  on  educa- 
tion and  Ubrarlea.) 
To  l»ie  Hojiorable  tyadon  B,  Johmon,  Prcjl- 
dmt  of  (He  Unittd  State!,  and  «B  «»ie 
Senate  and  Houae  of  atpreltntatlna  0/ 
the  United  SlafM  of  America,  In  Con- 
orens  AsumbUd: 
We,   Tout   Memorlalteta,   the   Senate   and 
BouM   of   RepreeenUtlye.   of   the   State   of 
Waahlngton,  In  leglaUtlve  MMlon  aaaembled, 
raapeetfully  represent  and  petition  aa  fol- 
low.; 

Wheraaa,  tha  votera  ot  our  aute,  by  an 
overwhelming  Kventy-three  percent  major- 
ity ratified  the  provlalons  of  1»66  Senate 
Joint  Reeolutlon  No.  aa.  Part  I  of  which 
amended  our  atate  ConatltuUon  to  create 
th*  common  achool  conatructlon  fund;  and 
Whereas,  thla  vote  la  Indicative  of  the  de- 
alt* and  dire  need  of  the  people  of  thla  .tate 
for  the  accelerated  conatrucllon  of  addlUonal 
common  .chool  capital  facllltle.;  and 

Whereaa.  thla  fund  would  be  generated  by 
income  from  rental,  and  rale  of  timber  crop* 
and  other  renewable  reKiurcea  from  the  per- 
manent .chool  land.,  and  from  Intereat  ac- 
cruing to  the  permanent  achool  fund,  and 
would  be  uaed  to  aMlat  In  llnanclng  the 
Btate'a  .hare  of  matching  fund,  tor  local 
Khool  construction;   and 

Where*.,  in  antlclpaUon  that  the  voter, 
would  approve  thla  conatltutlonal  amend- 
ment, the  1»«5  leglalatur*  haa  appropriated 
eleven  million  two  hundred  .evenly  thou- 
.and  doUara  from  the  common  achool  con- 
atructlon  fund  for  the  aupport  of  the  con- 
.tructlon  of  common  .chool  faclllUea  during 
the  current  blennlum;  and 

Whereaa,  It  appear*  that  In  order  to  effec- 
tuate th*  aforewild  action  of  the  legislature 
and  the  eteetorau  there  will  be  required  an 


amendment  to  aactjon  II  of  th*  Enablmg 
Act  (36  SUl.  678)  aa  amended  May  7,  1833; 
Now  therefor*,  your  MemorlallaU  reapecl- 
fuUy  pray  that  th*  Congreaa  of  th*  United 
State*  *n*ct  >*gUUtlon  to  furthar  amand 
action  11  ol  th*  Inabllsg  Act  ao  a*  to  pro- 
vide: 

(a)  That  Income  from  renewable  re*ourcea 
ahall  be  permitted  to  be  ullllled  aa  contem- 
plated  m  19«6  Senate  JoUit  Reeolutlon  No, 
22.  Part  I,  and 

(b)  That  auch  Intereat  on  the  permanent 
Khool  fund  may  be  made  available  to  serv- 
ice achool  oonatructlon  bond.,  and 

(c)  Such  other  provlalona  aa  may  be  nece.- 
Mry  to  effectual*  the  provlalon.  of  the  con- 
atltutlonal amendment  adopted  by  the  rail* 
BcaUon  ot  SenaU  Joint  BeaoluUon  No.  23; 

Be  It  reaolved,  that  coplea  of  thU  Memorial 
be  tranMittted  by  th*  aecretary  of  aUte  to 
th*  President  of  the  United  SUtaa.  and  to 
the  Senatot*  and  R«pr»«mt*tlve*  in  Con- 
greu  from  the  Stat*  of  Waahlngton. 

Paaud;  9B  toO. 


February  6,  1967 
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Don't  BcBcTo  Wkat  O*  Libtrali  Tell  Yoi 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cuJvomMt* 
IN  THE  HOU3I  OF  RH'RBSKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  6. 1967 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I  wish  to 
Include  &n  arUcle  by  the  Honorable  Barry 
Ooldwater  which  appeared  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue  ol  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Having  been  the  subject  of  the  same 
type  of  smear  referred  to  In  the  arUcle, 
I  can  weU  attest  to  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Ooldwaters  analysis  of  nonobjectlve  re- 
porting by  all  news  media. 

Under  the  recent  line  of  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  Impossible  to  get 
any  redress  for  Ubel.  Under  these  Im- 
mimlUea  provided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  news  media  will  expand  lU  vicloua 
attacks  against  those  with  whom  It  dis- 
agrees without  worry  as  to  any  action 
which  might  be  taken  by  the  individual 
Mr  Ooldwater  presents  a  cogent  case 
but  It  wlU  not  stop  the  untruthful  state- 
ments which  win  be  made  by  the  new* 
media  In  their  effort  to  destroy  anyone 
who  supports  sound  consUtutlonal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  article  follows: 

DOKT  BB-IXVB  WHAT  THE  I.ISOAM  T«LL  ToC 

(By  Barry  Ooldwatar) 
Wh»t  do  you  »U  It  when  %  perton  falsely 
makes  the  aocuMtlon  that  someone  Is  asso- 
ciated with  the  enemlM  of  democracy? 

Or  what  do  you  c»U  It  when  »omeone  trlei 
to  »lam  the  door  on  a  poUtlcal  debate  by 
the  uae  of  peraonal  iMUita? 

Or  how  do  you  deacrtbe  the  regular  uae  oj 
the    plain    old-laahioned    Ue    aa    a    tool    or 

What  do  you  caU  that  kind  of  bahavior? 
McCarthylMn?  Bxtrwnlam?  Blrchtom?  KU 
Klui  Klantam?     The  Big  Ue  Technique? 

Seir-atyled  Uberala,  In  particular,  have  a 
wide  vocabulary  of  political  and  phUoeophl- 
cal  cuas  worda  to  describe  auch  actlyltiaa^ 
They  ahould.  They  ar«  personally  guUty  oT 
practicing  erery  one  of  thoae  technique* 
even  aa  they  weep,  waU.  moan,  ahrtek.  cry, 
froth  and  foam  about  how  thewe  naaty  con- 
aervaUvea  go  around  ■amearlng"  people. 


im  not  apeaktng  ftorn  theory  or  aecood- 
hand  opinion.  I'm  speaking  from  firsthand 
rxperlenoe.  And  I'm  not  hinting  anything, 
or  suggeatluf.  or  suppoalng,  or  gueaalng.  I 
un  saying  flatly,  and  on  the  baala  of  the 
factual  record,  that  'aiberala"  In  thla  coun- 
try have  pUad  up  a  record  of  amear  and  dl»- 
tortion  that  glwi  the  Ue  to  their  every 
utterance  of  pious  moral  auperlorlty. 
Thpy  are  two-faced. 

They  practice  a  double  standard  of  truth 
tnd  fairness. 

The  only  part  of  thU  charge  for  which  I 
am  prepared  to  hear  some  contradictory  evi- 
dence la  the  generalization.  There  must  be 
lome  Uberala  who  do  not  practice  thla  double 
itandard.  But  If  any  are  brought  to  my 
attention,  I  would  be  prepared  to  bet  that 
they  are  the  sort  of  Uberala  whom  most  of 
their  fellow  liberals  regard  aa  renegades. 

By  Uberala.  of  course.  I  mean.  In  a  poUtlcal 
sense,  those  who  believe  that  the  only  solu- 
Uon  to  our  poUtlcal  problems  rest*  In  col- 
lectivity and  not  In  individual  initiative.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  this  doea  not  fit  the 
classic  deflnltloo  of  "liberal,"  but  th«« 
p«jple  have  done  their  own  perverting  of 
words  and  their  meanings.  For  one  reason 
or  another  It  has  always  seemed  somehow 
ImpoUte  to  bring  the  moral  credentials  of 
liberal  writers  and  commentators  Into  ques- 
tion. Dick  Nixon,  for  Instance,  waa  widely 
castigated  for  his  criticism  of  the  press 
coverage  of  hla  California  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign In  IM2— but  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
person  who  listened  to  him  who  didn't  also 
admit,  in  effect,  that  "Of  course  we  aU 
know  that  what  he  said  was  correct.  He 
Just  Bhouldn*t  have  said  It  In  public." 

I,  for  one.  am  tired  of  thla  pussyfooting 
about  a  matter  of  crucial  importance  to  every 
American.  We  ahould  make  our  poUtlcal  de- 
cisions m  an  atmosphere  of  free,  open  and 
raUonal  debate;  not  In  a  steaming  sewer  of 
half-truths,  no-truths  and  Ideological  fog. 

The  need  for  aome  pubUc  candor  on  thla 
subject  Is  particularly  painful,  it  aeema  to 
me  and  to  every  person  with  whMn  I  have 
discussed  the  matter— persona  ranging  from 
cab  drivers  to  ex-cablnet  officers — since  the 
fantastic  coverage  of  the  recent  congressional 
and  gubenutorlal  elections. 

Now  that  la  a  matter  that  doesn't  need  to 
be  documented  In  detail  here.  It  La  docu- 
mented. Indelibly.  In  the  memory  of  prac- 
tically every  man.  woman  and  child  who 
watched  network  television  on  election  night 
last  November.  The  bias  toward  victory  by 
so-called  liberal,  or  at  least  nonconservatlve 
or  non-Republican  candldatea,  was  obnoxloua 
to  most  viewers.  I  think  anyone  would  re- 
member David  Brlnkley'a  bound-dog  look  aa 
tlie  votes  piled  up  for  Ronald  Reagan,  and 
certainly  everyone  will  remember  the  dooms- 
day look  of  Eric  Sevareld  as  he  began  to  real- 
ise that  many  liberal  bubbles  were  being 
pricked  aroimd  the  nation.  In  my  Judgment, 
Uie  overall  bias  was  ao  strong  that  Mr. 
Bnnkley  actuaUy  aecmed  to  me  to  lose  hla 
temper  when  a  colleague  "revealed"  that 
Bnnkley  himself  Uved  in  a  heavily  Republican 
suburb  of  Waahlngton.  Mr  Brinkley's  ring- 
ing defense  against  this  slander  was  to 
quickly  reassure  his  audience  that  he  hadn't 
■von  voted.  No  matter  what  Mr.  Brinkley's 
personal  political  leanings,  which  I  myself 
feel  to  be  honest  and  responsible,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  evening  was  so  heavily  charged 
that  it  was  bound  to  provoke  such  an  In- 
oldene. 

Let  me  get  something  straight,  however, 
at  this  exact  potnt.  No  matter  how  lopsided 
thla  liberal  double  standard  makes  news 
coverage — I  do  not  regard  censorship  or  any 
kind  of  formal  control  as  a  solution:-  In  (act. 
It  la  part  of  the  problem  that  liberal  domi- 
nation of  the  working  level  of  most  news 
media  exercises  a  sort  of  censorship  on  Its 
own.  No.  Censorship  la  never  an  answer.  I 
know  that  as  the  double  standard  t>ecocnes 
ttiore  pronounced  there  will  be  more  and 
more  cries  for  cenaorahlp.    I  even  know  tbaS 


Uilnffi  some  day  could  get  so  bad  that,  in 
sheer  revulsion,  and  given  locaUtlea  with  the 
political  balance  of  power  to. do  something 
about, It.  there  might  even  be  ImpoelUons  of 
censorship.  Recent  attempts  to  bar  some 
speakers  from  certam  sUts  campuses  are 
Just  a  syniptom- 

The  Impulse  to  auch  censoiahlp  Is  under- 
standable. It  la  not.  In  conscience,  aupport- 
able.  Censonthlp  Is  not  the  answer.  The 
answer  is  open  competition.  And  I  am  not  ao 
pessimistic  as  to  believe  that  those  most 
sensitive  of  corporate  eatlties.  the  TV  net- 
works, arent  going  to  realize  some  day  that 
true  balance  and  a  true  coverage  of  "both 
aides"  of  poUtlcal  iasuec  la  a  highly  aslable 
commodity. 

Rather  than  dwell  on  what  mlUlons  o( 
Americans  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  and 
heard  with  their  own  earx.  however.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  awats  at  the  liberal  double 
standard  as  practiced  In  the  pubUc  print — 
Including  the  print  of  The  Saturiiay  Evening 
Post. 

During  the  1964  presidential  campaign  this 
magaslne  presented  sn  editorial  which — ^X 
wlU  bet  a  year'a  auljscrlptlon — ^wlU  be  read 
for  yean  In  Joumallem  schools  as  an  unbeat- 
able example  of  editorial  ertremlam.  I  will 
quote  Just  one  typical  sentence,  lest  ths 
present  PoMt  editors  lose  any  sleep  over  an 
"Incident"  which.  If  they  choose,  they  caft, 
simply  slough  off  as  having  been  "someone 
elae'a  reeponalbUlty." 

The  Saturday  frenfnfl  Poet,  In  Its  epic 
contribution  to  clean  campaigning,  presented 
thla  thoughtful  evaluation  of  the  presidential 
candidate  with  whom  I  am  the  most  closely 
acquainted,  me: 

"He  Is  a  wild  man.  a  atray,  an  unprincipled 
and  ruthless  poUtlcal  Jujltsu  artUc.  .  .  ." 

There  Is  not.  In  the  entire  long  repetition 
of  auch  charges,  a  single  factual  statement 
that  had  real  bearing  on  the  campaign.  Xt 
was  hate  literature,  pure  and  simple — exactly 
the  kind  of  Intemperate  diatribe  which— I"U 
bet  another  year'a  aubacrlptlon — the  editors 
have  editorialized  agalxut  throughout  the 
years;  until  it  c&me  time  to  practice  v^a« 
they  preach. 

liet's  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  points 
with  whlcb  I  began  this  little  love  letter  to 
the  illiberal  Uberala.  Do  I  really  mean  that 
any  lofty  liberal  ever  reaUy  falsely  accused 
someone  of  being  aaoeclated  with  suhverslvea 
or  totalltarlana?  Tou  thought  tbsA  was  the 
sort  of  thing  only  done  by  anti-OwnmunlsU, 
•otne  of  whom  have  used  pretty  skinny  ex- 
cuses for  calUng  a  person  pink? 

Well,  let  me  first  assume  that  you  regard 
Fascism  as  aubverslve.  along  with  Ccmunu- 
nlsm.  Wouldn't  an  unfounded  charge  Unk- 
ing one  with  Paaclsm.  or  aaylng  he  waa  a 
Fascist,  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  an  un- 
founded charge  Unking  a  person  with  a  Com- 
munist group  or  saying  he  was  a  ConununlatT 
Agree?  Then  will  CBS  and  The  New  York 
Timei  please  stand  up  and  take  their  weU- 
deserved  bows  for  practicing  precisely  this 
sort  of  smear  technique? 

The  CBS  contribution  came  In  a  widely 
broadcast  dispatch  from  one  at  the  network's 
European  correspondents.  Daniel  Schorr,  in 
July.  1Q«4.  Just  ahead  of  the  presidential 
campaign.  Schorr  ttatly  reported  that  I  was 
trying  to  appeal  to  right-wing  elements  in 
Germany  aa  "only  the  start  of  a  move  to 
link  up  with  hla  opposite  numbers  In  Ger- 
many "  Referring  to  "right-wing  elements** 
in  Germany  is  the  equivalent,  of  course,  of 
referring  to  pro-Oommunlste  as  the  "far  left." 
It  avoids  certain  legal  complications,  but  It 
gets  the  potnt  across  neatly  and  precisely. 
SchcoT.  however,  wasn't  content  to  risk  any- 
one's missing  the  point.  He  then  went  on 
to  report  that  I  had  accepted  an  invlUtlon 
to  speak  before  an  evangelical  academy  near 
Munich  which,  he  dutifully  reported  to  hla 
audience,  was  widely  regarded  as  a  breeding 
ground  for  neo-Pasctsm. 

Mr.  Schorr's  report  was.  to  put  It  politely. 
not  true.    But  mltltons  heard  it.  thanks  to 


taw  facilities  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  which  has  derobed  major  docu- 
mentary time  to  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
there  la  ■extremism"  shroad  in  the  land — 
and  on  the  airwaves.  feUowa.  eh? 

The  Nev  York  Times  not  only  repealed  the 
Schorr  chargoa  regarding  the  evangelical 
academy,  of  which  I  had  never  even  heard, 
but  It  wided  some  new  fuel  to  the  fire,  oon- 
cemlng  the  charge  of  neo-Flasclsm.  In  a 
dispatch  from  Its  oCHreapondent.  Arthur  J. 
Olaea.  the  Timex  reported  that  I  had  been  In 
"frequent  and  friendly"  correpaondence  with 
a  controversial  and  "militant"  German  poU- 
ticlan  and  hod  given  an  Interview  to  "an 
extreme  rIghUst  we^ly." 

There  was  iu>  such  oorrespondence.  nor 
was  an;  evidence  of  it  ever  produced.  Tbere 
was  DO  such  Interview.  As  the  Timej  could 
easily  have  checked,  this  "extreme  rightist 
lyeekly"  had  atmply  quoted  public  state- 
ments which  I  had  made.  The  Timet  piece, 
in  short,  was  a  ftill-fiedged  falsehood. 

And  what  about  the  peraonal -insult  tech- 
nique? Is  that  below  the  belt  for  upstand- 
ing Uberala?  If  so.  they  must  wear  their 
belts  in  an  odd  position.  Again,  during  the 
CMmpalgn  period,  no  less  a  liberal  leader  than 
Mr  Walter  Reuthsr.  president  of  the  tUnted 
Auto  Workers,  wrote  a  widely  quoted  letter 
aaying  that  I  was  not  only  wrong  but  men- 
tally unbalanced.  Temperate,  eh?  High- 
level  liberal  debatel 

Mr.  James  Parmer,  a  man  of  luminous  lib- 
eral credenUala.  who  was  then  head  of  the 
Congress  for  Racial  Equality,  summed  up  an 
aspect  of  the  liberal  double-think  process 
that  extends  far  beyond  Jouraallam.  Ha  waa 
quoted,  during  the  campaign,  as  saying  that 
I  had  "DO  program.  He  Is  Just  against  every- 
thing." I  submit  that  for  someone  to  be 
against  everything  would  surely  represent  a 
remarkable  feat.  One  of  the  specific  sug- 
gestions I  made  during  the  campaign  (and  I 
made  and  published  them  on  dooens  of  sub- 
]ecU.  Including  the  draft — which  I  pledged 
to  end — and  on  the  need  to  upgrade  skills  to 
end  poverty)  Is  stUl  today  caught  up  In  the 
double  standar<l.  Thla  suggestion,  made 
early  In  the  campaign  and  repeated  through- 
out, was  that  we  esuihUsli  an  equitable  way 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  could 
share  tax  revenues  with  the  50  atates.  Today 
that  same  proposal  is  being  hailed  as  a  tri- 
umph of  "moderate"  and  "progressive" 
thinking.  But  even  If  Mr.  Farmer  himself 
agreed  with  those  descriptions,  today,  I  won- 
der if  he  might  be  moved  to  reexamine  his 
former  statement?  Not  under  the  Uberal 
double  standard  he  wouldn't. 

Perhapa  the  most  flagrant  example  of  wide- 
spread use  of  The  Big  Lie  technique  came 
after  I  had  been  interviewed  by  Howard  K. 
Smith  on  ABC's  Issues  and  Ansteert  program. 
One  question  was  about  Interdicting  Viet 
Cong  supplies  in  yie  heavy  Jungle  cover  of 
Vietnam.  Part  of  my  reply  was,  from  the 
transcript:  "There  have  l>een  several  sug- 
gestions made.  I  don't  think  we  would  use 
of  them.  But  defoliauon  of  the  forests  by 
low-yield  atomic  weapons  could  weU  be  done. 
The  San  FroncUco  Ezamtner,  next  day. 
ran  this  front-page  headline:  "Ooldwater's 
Plan  To  Use  Viet  A-Bomb  ■ 

The  Associated  Press,  which  orlglnsUy  re- 
ported, also,  that  I  had  suggested  A-bocnblng 
Vietnam,  took  the  trouble  to  double-check 
Its  reporter,  found  that  the  facts  didn't  back 
up  tils  story  and  Issued  a  correctian.  But 
who  read  the  correction?  Liberals  always 
complain  that  correcUona  never  do  catch  up 
with  misstatements.  Did  they  oomplaio 
about  this  example?  If  I'd  have  held  my 
breath  waiting  for  them  to  do  it.  I'd  be  sea- 
blue  by  now. 

Two  of  the  most  critical  lasuea  of  the  en- 
tire 1M4  presidenaal  campaign,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  hinged  not  on  facts  but  oo  Jour- 
nalisUc  "extremlam."  During  the  primary 
campaigning  in  New  Hampahlre  The  Con- 
corH  DttilY  Monitor  ran  a  headUns  saying 
flaUy.  "Goldwater  SeU  Goal:  AboUah  Social 
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S«arltT  -  THere  wm  nothing  In  U»  •torr 
ST^liart  Ui.  b«.<um..  11.=.  WM  nothing 
in  mrthing  I  hul  iiUl  to  .upport  tb«  h«»d- 
un«.  It  bKunt.  liowe»«r,  a  buuur  lor  my 
^intTtH'  «urr,  ol  '»>-'««|?  ^ 
wnicn  I  wa.  nevw  »W«  to  «80>|W.  (Ignored 
In  thli  flurry  wiis  my  pu6Uc  voting  rwora 
in  eupport  of  Social  Security,  my  Irxjuent 
«awmenu  that.  .p«lflc»ly.  lb«  lytem  »n- 
not  now  b.  aboluhKi.  uid  my  colncment 
concern*  for  »U  the  voluntary  fotnu  of  in- 
turance  upon  which  kj  many  American,  mmt 

""?S?  rL"1S^*d  Bail,  Monitor  ahould 
have  taken  the  cake  for  murepreMntlng  doe. 
not  mean  that  the  rest  of  the  preM  .houldn  t 
■tep  up  to  the  Uble.  Can  anyone  honeaUy 
MS  that  he  did  not  read  a  doien  repeUtton. 
or  the  Social  Security  dutortlon  during  the 
campaign?  It  wa«.  In  tact,  commonplace. 
I  have  yet  to  bear  many  agha  of  ethical  con- 
cern about  thla  m  the  )oumalUm  profeaalon 
with  It.  otherwlM  great  concern  for  pro- 
te»lonal  .tandanla  ot  objectivity. 

Another  iMue  that  received  .ImUar  trea^ 
ment  wa.  conuol  of  nuclear  weapon..  In 
19M  at  Hartford.  Conn,  I  held  a  preM  con- 
'erence  at  which  a  que«lon  wa.  aaked  on 
thla  iubjeot.  I  anwered.  a.  I  had  niggeatea 
in  an  arUde  for  Ll/e  magazine,  that  more 
control  over  tacOcal  nuclear  weapon,  ahould 
be  extended  to  the  commander  of  NATO. 

Yet  the  reporter  present  for  THe  WaiftdJ- 
tm  Post  reported  the  anawer  aa  being  a  aug- 
•eiUon  that  KATO  coranuinderj  be  given  nu- 
dair  authority.  My  view,  on  thl.  oouid 
eadly  have  been  checked  m  my  pubUahed 
worka.  But  hundred,  of  other  paper.  al» 
went  ahead  with  the  lame  caaual-Uberal  dla- 
reaar^l  tor  objectivity,  when  It  concern,  a 
cOTiaervaUve.  to  repeat  the  mlarepreaentatlon 
unUl  It  wa.  pOMlbl.  for  Klltorlallst.  and  op- 
ponent, alike,  acroM  the  country,  glibly  to 
iav  that  I  wanted  "every  second  lieutenant 
to  have  an  A-bomb.  (At  leaat  two  major 
publication..  Time  and  VS.  Ncm  *  Worli 
Rcvort,  proved  later  on.  Incidentally,  that 
I^e  commander  of  RATO  bM  In  tact  be«i 
dven  tactical  nuclear  authority.  The  reve- 
lation did  not  ahake.  k,  far  a.  I  can  obaerve. 
the  oon^aenoe.  of  meet  of  thoM  who  had 
earlier  reported  my  .uggeatlon  aa  one  ol 
alarming  foUy.)  ^.    ^      __^ 

Leet  you  get  the  Idea  that  all  thla  double- 
.tandarxl  bualnew  la  paat  history,  let  me  refer 
to  a  few  current  example,  of  two-faced  Ub- 
erala    at    work.     Hate    literature?    Tou    re- 
member how.  during  the  period  of  mourning 
following  the  saMMlnaUon  of  Prealdent  Ken- 
nedy   even  the  Chief  Juitlce  of  the  United 
StatM  referred  to  the  climate  of  'hate-  U>at 
breed,   .uch   violence.    Uberal.   everywhere 
began  to  hate  hate,  to  to  apeak.     What  about 
todM,  when  many  of  them  alao  dlaUke  tha 
incumbent  Ptealdent?     The  double  .tandard 
KOe*  to  work.     There  1.  now  In  wide  clrcula- 
iloo  a  lltue  booklet  entitled  JfacBlrd— a  play 
which  UM.  Uacbeth  a.  It.  model.    It  U  de- 
acrlbed  a.  a  political  utlre.    And  what  doe. 
It  have  to  aay?    It  almply  aet.  up  a  Htuatlon 
in  which  the  character  repreeentlng  Presi- 
dent John»3n  plot,  the  aaaamlnatlon  of  the 
character   repre^ntlng    Prealdont   Kennedy. 
And  what  does  the  author,  one  Barbara  Gnr- 
,oa.  have  to  aay  about  thl.  •runny"  Ulea? 
"It  doeant  worry  me  If  people  thmk  he  kiuwl 
Kennedy,"  .he  1.  quoted  a.  »ylng.     Do  11b- 
eraU  ruah  to  heap  hate  labela  on  her  and  her 
work?     Hot  at  all.     The  highly  regarded  lib- 
eral critic  Dwight  Macdonald  call.  It  "the 
funnleat"  poliucal  aaure  he's  read  In  years. 
The  Nrio  Vor*  rimes  and  The  Waihlnfton 
Post,  the  tounlalnhead.  of  liberal  reetralnt, 
have  glowed  over  It,  and  Yale'a  drama  Khool 
ha.  given  the  authorea.  a  gS.OOO  fellowship! 
SIC  Semper  Hate  I 

Or  take  an  example  that  I  read  even  while 
writing  thla.  In  hU  syndicated  newspaper 
column  ot  December  18.  Joseph  AlMp  »ya 
that  I  mipport  Richard  Nlion  a.  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  for  1968  "beyond  any  doubt  at 
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fil  becauM  he  ha.  indicated  to  Oddwater 
that.  If  nominated,  ho  win  adopt  the  'South- 
em  .trategy'  that  Ooldwater  Invented  and 
.tlU  lavora."  He  goea  on  to  make  It  clear  thla 
strategy  ta  a  racut  atratagy.  (By  tha  way. 
Al»p  luvsnled  tb*  "SoiUtlMm  .trategy 
alogan.) 

Joseph  Alsop  may  not  have  any  doubU: 
he  alao  haant  any  facta.  It  la  "beyond  any 
doubt"  ftat  dUboneaty  to  say  that  Richard 
Nixon  ha.  Indicated  to  me  that  he  will  fol- 
low any  particular  .trategy  If  I  aupport  him. 
It  U  a  Hat  mtarepreMntatlon  and  not  true 
to  aay  that  I  favor  a  raclat  .trategy  of  any 
sort.  In  any  Kcuon.  tor  any  eicuM.  under 
any  clrcumatancee.  I  reject  It.  I  abhor  It. 
I  have  never  accepted  It.  and  I  have  never 
permitted  It.  I  am  not  a  mcUt.  Mr.  Alrcp. 
and  you  do  every  atandard  of  obJecUve  truth. 
commentary,  and  reportage  a  dlaaervlc*  when 
you  aay  that  I  am  or  that  I  favor  a  raclat 
atrategy.  or  that  Mr.  Nixon  doea. 

But  the  double  atandard  take,  care  of 
that.  Mr.  Alsop  and  hi.  friends  object  to 
the  nsear  technique  only  when  applied  to 
thenuelves  or  their  friends. 

In  not  a  slngls  one  of  the  examples  men- 
tioned would  1  argue  for  a  mcment  against 
the  right  ot  the  reporter  to  expres.  what- 
ever opinion  of  me  he  might  have.  Nor  am 
I  even  arguing  that  a  man  should  not  have 
the  right  to  dlatort  the  tmth  or  even  revetae 
It  In  an  open  society  where  a  free  exchange 
of  Idea,  would  provide  a  natural  and  effec- 
Uve  anOdote  and  counterbalance.  At  any 
rate  I  would  not  argue  that  we  ahould  take 
any  loim  of  action  that  would  give  anyone 
the  power  to  compel  theae  men  to  behave 
differently. 

My  argument,  which  may  tetm  more  like 
a  cry  In  the  wlldemesa  at  this  late  date.  U 
simply  tor  every  American  to  examine  hi. 
premises  and  hi.  .tandard.  when  It  come, 
to  K>-called  facte  and  talmeaa.  It  It  I.  a  fact 
tor  liberal..  It  murt  alao  be  a  tact  fur  con- 
MTvatlvefl. 

I  know  that  there  are  thoM  on  the  right 
who  have  their  own  double  .tandard  of  falr- 
nee.  and  I  deplore  that  Just  aa  hearUly. 
But  there  are  frequent  and  ample  outcrle. 
against  that.  There  are  aaefguarda  aplenty. 
Not  so  with  the  double  standard,  of  the  left. 
Uberal.  do  not  even  Mem  aware  that  they 
ore  practicing  a  double  standajtl.  a  two-faced 
fairness,  a  spread-eagle  tniti. 

In  short.  I'm  not  looking  for  retraction  or 
apology— Just  simple  recognition  ot  the  facU 
and  the  useful,  thoughtful  reflection  which 
we  might  expect  to  follow  auch  a  recognlUon. 
But  I'm  stiu  not  holding  my  breath  waiting 
for  It  to  happen. 


February  6,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVEa 

Mondav,  Febntary  t.  Hi? 


Mr  PRICE  of  Texa».  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  December  iMue  ol  the  DJS.  Junior 
Chamber  oJ  Commerce  Future  and  JCI 
■World  carried  an  exceUent  arUcle  by 
Eddie  Polnac.  Pampa.  Tex..  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president  for 
19«5-««. 

The  opeiUng  paragraph  of  that  story  Is 
a  clue  to  the  reaaon  the  Pampa  Jayceea 
are  one  of  the  outrtandlng  and  active 
chapters  in  the  NaU<ai  and  are  an  asset 
to  their  community. 


I  recommend  the  foUowlii*  article  as 
a  case  history  of  dedicated  community 

service: _, 

PawA,  Tax..  DtvrnoN  oI 

-Our  basic  goal  U  reaUy  Jort  to  give  back 
to  the  community  what  they  have  given  u..- 

Eddle  Polnac.  10a&-«B  President,  thus  sums 
up  his  chapter's  philosophy  toward  commu- 
nity senrloe,  and  how  they  look  at  their  role 
in  the  community.  Polnac  explains  that  the 
Pampa  Jayceea  have  found  they  can  conduct 
three  or  four  money- making  project.,  but 
the  rest  ot  their  actlvlUea  eat  up  the  profits 
But  that's  Juat  the  way  they  would  have  It. 

The  chapter  ha.  approximately  100  mem- 
bers on  the  roUa.  with  80  being  "real  active 
The  chapter  was  chartered  In  1929.  and  was 
the  ftrst  on  the  North  Texas  plain.. 

Pampa.  "heart  ot  the  Top  o'  Texa..  Is  a 
city  ot  28,400  that  revolvea  around  two  things 
for  which  the  sute  la  famoua-cattle  and 
petroleum.  The  majority  ot  the  r""^"" 
„<>  employed  by  »me  form  of  «"»•  toO"^- 
trtos  Alao,  Celaneae,  a  chemical  Arm,  ana 
Cabot  Corporation,  the  world's  Urgeat  pro- 
ducer  or  carbon  black,  are  located  here  and 
emolov   big   payrolU.     Cabot  la  one  of   the 

a"S^?  slnllelS^loyers,  and  1.  .!«.  a  ma^r 
manufacturer  ot  gun  barrel,  for  the  Defense 

"•^JS'llke  their  fellow  winner.  In  South 
r»rollna  nlaved  an  Important  role  In  a  bond 
Si^e  Sit  y.^  The  M  million  bond  vote 
S'  llvlc  improvement  wa.  officially  «■>■«"«« 
by  the  chapter.  Mid  they  helped  PU^hlt  by 
Srtl^pctlng  in  special  «'««'"°"  P^^f^ 
m  nearby  Amarlllo.  explaining  why  It  wm 
needed.  La  what  It  would  do  tor  their  city. 
su^  ot  the  succeasrul  "^P"*"  "»' ^*" 
beeTthelr  alngle-most  Important  conUtbu- 
tlon  to  Pampas  future  la.t  year. 

A  community  Fair,  held  each  Junj- ^/^ 
Dually  their  major  project,  and  about  40 
member,  put  In  a  lot  of  haixl  work  to  make 
" Tmc^.  The  Pair  U  divided  into  several 
«J^Tand  the  Jaycee.  are  the  •«  •  .pon- 
SrLa.t  yeara  Fair  was  the  third  one 
JJLed.  Preiloualy,  there  bad  not  been  ans- 
thSV  auch  a.  thl.  held  In  Pampa  tor  13 
^*.  It  usually  draw,  over  10,000  persons. 
and  nins  for  four  day.. 

Of  their  community  service  proJecU.  Pam- 
psii  are  cpeclaUy  proud  ot  "«  C-^""'".'? ' 
JpttMorwl  each  year  In  connecUon  with  Al- 
t^S^Club  and  Chamber  ot  Commerce  Un- 
der  thU  sponKJrahlp.  speakers  and  K>P  w^"" 
tor.  visit  jimpa  High  School,  «'">  •"f'"" 
from  Pampa  and  surrounding  schooU  partlc- 
l^Ung  It's  a  two-day  aBalr.  held  In  Peb- 
r?r.^*  lit  winter  the  keynote  •?»»";-" 
Liul.  Tlmberlak.  ot  Auatln.   pa.t  naUonal 

Javcee  Vice  Prealdent.  

WMle  experlencmg  a  I'^J^J'^^Z 
ortiiecis  and  service,  this  chapter  aleo  In- 
?J^ln  m«^^lp.  from  12,  to  the  pres- 
ent  number. 

The  Pampa  miccesa  .tory  hinge,  on  a 
Boart  ot  Director.,  which  most  pomted  to 
a.  the  key  to  their  organliatlon. 

"Ml  proJecU.  «iythlng  at  all  done  by  the 
club,  must  Brat  be  pa««l  by  tte  Board 
Jake  Webb,  current  prealdent,  said.  inei 
r^y  rS  ttVS^liatlon;  that's  all  there 
iTto  iJ.  This  wiT we  feel  It's  an  mcentlv. 
»  be  a  director  or  an  officer,  and  the  men 
"way.  do  a  good  job  when  they  attain  one 
of  these  poelUon." 

Polnac  agreed  wilt  thla.  and  '"^rther  ex- 
plained that.  "Lait  year,  ""^  ^f^  *" 
dedicated  to  their  varlou.  Portfo""'  '^^^ 
were  con.tantly  trying  to  do  the  >»«)<*""» 
eould.  Al*>.  highly  Important  to  ">.  year. 
wa.  the  fact  that  we  had  an  extremely  .trong 
and  active  Jayceeette  affiliate.  They  were  » 
«:tlv.  in  19«fr-8«  that  they  *»  ^oJJ"  ^ 
standing  prealdent,  and  member,  In  their 
dlvlalon."  ^  »    . 

The  part  year".  o«eer.  admitted  that  at 
times  they  thought  they  were  In  a  Uttle  deep 


on  something,  but  managed  to  carry  off  what 
they  attempted.  One  of  the  city's  leaders 
confirmed  thla. 

"Thla  group  constantly  bite,  off  quite  a 
bK  more  than  It  can  chew— but  It  Kimehow 
Always  seems  to  gel  the  Job  done,  and  oome 
out  looking  great,"  KUd  BlU  Power,  general 
manager  of  the  Pampa  rimes  and  a  director 
or  the  West  Texa.  Chamber  of  CJommcrce. 

Thla  can  readUy  be  seen  when  you  check 
that  last  vear  they  had  an  average  of  three 

i^fec"  a  vJ^k  Sulerway,  and  by  the  end     cent  ot  the  city's  53,000  resident.;  the  un- 
Sr  Polnac'.  term,  had  completed  187.  employment  rate  la  less  than  one  per  cent 

The    community  ■    top    buslnesi    leaaem 


"EvnythlnK  polsta  to  pcftt  potentau 
growth  for  our  city."  aweru  City  Manager 
Angus  Crawford-  He  says  It.wltb  the  direct- 
neaa  of  a  oommand. 

"Tliere'B  nothing  but  growth.  Anyone 
who  can't  eee  It  has  hia  head  In  the  sand." 

Pew  would  argue  with  Crawford.  Since 
1960.  the  population  of  Oehkoch  has  In- 
creased 130  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preced- 
ing two  decades;  137  baaic  Industries  now 
employ  over  11.000  people,  or  nearly  30  per 


think  that  some  of  their  most  vital  work  ts 
being  done  In  connection  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce-sponsored  Pampa  Industrial 
Foundation. 

"It's  really  tough  for  a  town  of  thla  •!» 
to  attract  industry,  and  that's  what  we  mxiat 
do  for  communltiee  like  this  to  prosper." 
Bald  8.  L.  Oreen.  Jr..  former  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"We  have  always  received  maximum  co- 
operotlon  out  of  the  Jayc<e«  when  we  asked 
them  to  help  us  concerning  this,  or  anything 
else  for  that  matter.  They  are  an  active. 
Aggressive  orgunlzatlon,  always  pushing  their 
community,  and  Its  future." 

To  gain  respect  such  as  this,  a  chapter  has 
to  have  Btrong  cooperation  snd  participation 
from  the  entire  membership.  This  Pampa 
has  had.  Typical  of  the  response  that  they 
cAn  receive  was  a  recent  leukemU  project. 
The  chapter  organized  a  blood  bank  for 
patients  from  their  area  of  the  state,  located 
in  Dallas.  They  sponsored  a  blood  donor 
campaign,  and  had  100%  participation  In 
volunteers  from  the  chapter.  This  might  be 
computed  down  In  the  following  formula: 
leadership  +  partlclpaUon  -t  service  = 
Howard  Award. 


Othkoth:  A  Special  Place 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WIBCONUlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6,  1967 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlficonsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  January  Issue  of  Views. 
pubUahed  by  the  Wlscon£in  Telephone 
Co.,  carries  an  exceUent  article  entitled. 
"The  Gentle  People  of  Oshkoeh:  A 
Special  Place." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Uke  aU  Oshkoshans.  I 
am  aware  that  the  name  of  our  home- 
town, as  with  Walla  WaUa  and  Kalama- 
zoo, iB  often  tised  to  Indicate  a  small 
town  In  Nowhere.  USA.  ActuaUy.  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.,  Is  a  thriving,  busy,  and  beau- 
tiful city  with  exceptlonaUy  friendly 
people  and  a  popuUtlon  of  around 
53.000.  6o  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
more  familiar,  with  this  wonderful  city. 
I  would  Uke  to  include  the  article  from 
ViewjB  at  this  point  In  the  Recokd: 

THI  OBKTLZ  PB3PI.I  OF  OSHKOBR:   A  SPECIAL 
PuhCS 

The  Ingredlenta  that  go  Into  the  making  of 
a  city  are  no  different  than  tboee  that  make 
Oahkoah  "A  l^>aclal  Place':  Its  industry. 
busineas,  educational  faclUtiee,  pollUcal 
itructure — and  most  Important — its  people. 

But  the  city  has  an  Intangible  something 
more—congenlality.  Amid  rapid  growth, 
Oahkoeh  has  retained  Ita  charm.  lU  people 
seem  to  dlwlain  the  role  of  "big  olty  folks." 

Oahkosh  has  become  an  outstanding  eco- 
nomic center  in  tha  thriving  Tok  Valley 
without  losing  lu  homespun  Oavor. 


Wisconsin  Sute  Unlverslty-Oshkoeh  also 
has  influenced  the  city's  growth — culturally, 
academically  and  economically.  In  sddltlon. 
Industry  In  Oahkosh  draws  skilled  workers 
from  a  fine  vocational  school. 

Business  Is  so  optimistic  about  the  city's 
revitall2»tlon  that  one  Arm  rv*ntly  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  a  »ft  million  down- 
town business  re-development  project  en- 
Urely  with  lis  own  money. 

An  early-day  fur  trading  center.  Oshkosh 
became  a  busy  lumber  town  during  the  19th 
century.  It  was  a  community  of  nUlts  and 
•  wood  craftsmen — nod  of  paper  and  cloth,  and 
cloth  products.  Its  early  claim  to  fame  lay 
in  the  slogan  coi  ned  by  a  local  overall 
nuinufttcturer,  "Oshkoeh  B'Ooah." 
Then,  it  slept. 

A  few  yeara  ago.  it  Btlrred.  then  soared. 
There  was  motion  everywhere.  New  In- 
dustries came.  Old  ones  expcmded.  Unl- 
veratty  enrollment  rose.  The  city  bid  suc- 
cessfully for  the  Pox  Valley^  major  regional 
airport.  But  with  this  growth  and  diversity, 
dahkoeh  successfully  blended  lU  frontier 
past  with  its  urban  present. 

Picture  the  waterfront  along  the  Pax  River 
which  meanders  through  the  city:  There  are 
old  buildings,  many  of  them  renmante  of  the 
logging  era.  By  contrast,  high-rise  buildings 
probe  an  otherwise  level  skyline  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  state  university.  And  down  the 
street  stand  ornate,  majestic  homes — re- 
minders of  the  city's  past  and  of  the  iodtis- 
trial  leaders  who  built  and  lived  In  them. 
But  the  transition  from  one  period  to  an- 
other la  hardly  noticeable,  because  one  ele- 
ment has  remained  unchanged — the  people. 

How  do  the  people  who  live  in  Oahkoah 
react  to  their  city?  What's  It  like  to  live 
m  Oshkoeh — to  be  a  part  of  the  city? 

Suzle  Radtke  says.  '1  came  here  from 
Tomah.  It's  a  small  place  with  friendly  peo- 
ple. But,  people  here  are  Just  as  friendly. 
And  Oshkoah  has  Jiist  about  anything  you'd 
And  in  a  larger  city."  5u£le  operates  a  com- 
puter In  our  company'a  accounting  center  at 
Oehkoah,  which  services  the  accounts  of  lu 
customers  outside  the  Milwaukee  division. 
She  la  one  of  some  300  persons  employed  at 
the  c«nter.  Many  of  them  are  college  stu- 
dents working  part-time.  Some,  like  Suzle. 
are  worldng  to  help  their  husbands  through 
college. 

■'■niere  are  good  places  to  eat  and  oppor- 
tunities for  recreaUon."  Bxizle  oontmued. 
'I'm  trying  to  sell  my  husband  on  the  Idea 
of  a  saUboat.  but  he  keeps  saying  'no'." 

Suzie  added.  "And  of  cotirse.  it  has  the 
unlverBity.  and— "  she  paused  thoughtfully. 
"What  else  do  you  need?  I  don't  know.  I 
like  it  here." 

Suzie'a  observations  reAeot  the  way  busi- 
nessmen view  OshlEosh. 

"Ofthkosh  Is  a  great  place."  said  business- 
man Tod  Leybe,  vice  president  of  Miles  Kim- 
ball, one  of  the  nation's  leading  gift  mail- 
order houses. 

-This  is  where  we  are.  This  U  where  our 
employees  are.  Because  we're  dependent  on 
the  city  and  lu  good  will,  we  want  to  do  our 
part  as  good  conununlty  citizens." 

But  the  feeling  of  community  Interest  Is 
not  confined  to  s  single  company. 

"Teamwork  I  Thafa  the  key  to  the  whole 
story  of  progress  in  Oshkosh."  declared  Ed 
Kelly,  execuUve  vice  president  of  the  city's 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


"It's  teamwork  betwsen  the  political,  busi- 
ness and  educational  groups,  and  organisa- 
tions of  our  city.  It's  teamwork  that's  ex- 
panding our  regional  airport.  It's  t«amwork 
that's  eetabllshlng  Oehkosb  as  an  Important 
convention  and  tourist  center.  And  It's 
teamwork  that  mskea  business  a  part  of  our 
community." 

Oamer  Horton.  coordinator  of  public  In- 
formation at  Wisconsin  State  Unlverslty- 
Oshkosh,  summarised  the  contrlbuUon  of 
the  university  to  this  teamwork:  "Our  philo- 
sophy Is  fundamental:  We  have  both^an  edu- 
cational and  a  service  mission.  We  don't 
stand  apart  from  the  community. 

"There  Is  s  close  relationship  between  the 
college  and  the  community.  Many  of  the 
students  work  jAtrt-time  for  local  buainesaes 
and.  when  they  are  graduated,  often  take 
Joba  here.  Some  industnee  have  remained  In 
Oahkoah  because  they  can  easily  tap  this  pool 
of  talent.  The  university  also  offers  its  em- 
ployees excellent  opportunities  for  sdditlonal 
study  at  the  college  level." 

A  city  of  education.  A  city  of  industry. 
s  city  of  recreation.  A  city  of  SO.OOO  people 
who  feel  that  Oshkosh  is  indeed  "A  Special 
Place." 


Wathbora  UiuTcratj,  Topeka,  Caas.,  142 
Years  OM  TodaT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS   . 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  KAivass 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febrtuiry  I.  i9t7 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  UxUy,  Feb- 
ruary 6.  is  Founder's  Day  at  Washburn 
University  In  Topeka.  Kans.  This  year. 
1967.  win  mark  the  beginning  of  Its  102d 
year  of  existence  as  one  of  the  fine  edu- 
cational Institutions  In  the  Midwest. 

As  Washburn  continues  Its  service  to 
the  academic  world  In  this  second  cen- 
tury of  Its  being.  It  does  so  by  overcom- 
ing a  serious  handicap  inflicted  by  the 
tornado  of  June  8.  1966.  when  Its  physi- 
cal plant  was  all  but  wiped  out  In  a  .few 
minutes  of  destructive  fury. 

The  damage  was  assessed  and  the  de- 
cision made  almost  immediately  that 
Washburn  would  adjust  In  the  face  of 
tremendous  odds  and  be  prepared  to 
carry  on  with  the  start  of  the  fall  se- 
mester last  year. 

This  Is  a  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
administration,  the  faculty,  and  the 
students  of  Washburn  and  to  wish  them 
well  In  their  endeavors  to  rebuild  and 
emerge  with  a  greater  Washburn  than 
ever  before. 

An  editorial  broadcast  by  the  WIBW 
news  department  in  Topeka  on  February 
5  tells  the  story  of  Washburn  s  past, 
present,  and  future,  and  speaks  elo- 
quently for  all  of  us  who  have  faith  In 
Washburn's  rise  to  new  heights.  As  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
this  editorial  as  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  importance  of  Pounder's  Day 
at  Washburn  University  on  February  6. 
1967. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OrdlnarUy,  a  coUege  Poundera'  Day  cele- 
bration la  an  ocoaalon  on  whldi  frienda  of 
the  unlveraity.  Uie  artmlnutratlve  ettff.  the 
governing  body,  atudenta  and  alumni  gath- 
er to  eicJiange  beat  wlabea  and  pralaa  tbe 
unlveraity.     Uooday.   February   6,    lfl«7.   li 
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Founder-.  D«y  •»  WMhburn  nni»OTllJ   In 
Topeka     It  wlU  be  »  Terj  specul  d»y. 

Warfiburn  wm  founded  a.  Uncoln  £oll««« 
on  PebrUM-T  «.  I»«5.  During  lu  Hlrt  IM 
™ani  Waihbum  e«abll»hod  »n  eminent  rep- 
Lutlon  a.  »n  ouustiindlng  liberal  '^ ^- 
leze  with  an  exceptionally  fine  law  Khool. 
It  wai  in  her  lOIit  year  on  June  B.  19«fl.  that 
Washburn  faced  lt«  great<«t  challenge,  on 
that  date,  a  maaalve  tornado,  the  most  de- 
atructlve  ever  known  lo  mankind,  ravaged 
the  city  of  Topeka  and  swept  through  the 
very  heart  of  the  Waabburn  campu«_  Every 
building  on  the  campua  ""  '''"J^  ^^ 
aged  or  totally  deatroyed.  Orer  BOO  uee. 
ISme  of  Which  had  been  growing  •">=«'»« 
very  earlleat  daya  of  the  unlveralty.  w«» 
awept  away. 

The  flrat  building  on  the  Waahburn  cun- 
pua.  Rice  Hall  built  In  1874.  waa  a  rlctl"  ^ 
U«  storm  Tbe  June  8  tornado  ^'"^^^ 
right  campus  bulldlnga-Crane.  Bice.  Thcm- 
„  MacVlcar.  Boawell.  ROTC  and  two  «>ror- 
tty  houaea.  JMwteen  other  buildings  were 
Pensively  damaged.  The  lo..  of  eq^p- 
m,nt.  booU.  nipplle.  and  facUltle.  ha.  been 
"  n,ervatl.ely  e..im.t»J  at  <'""••»'""  ^'- 
lar..  on  the  morning  of  June  9.  there  were 
"boae  Who  said.  ■  Waahbum  will  ne«r  bold 
Claaaea  again  ■  But  they  were  wrong  So 
the  Poundera'  Day  celebration  on  Mond.y 
take*  on  special  algtuflcance. 

Thanka  to  the  dedication  of  the  Wash- 
burn Board  of  Regent,  and  admlnlatratlve 
.tad  along  with  (acuity.  studeoU.  alumni 
and  frtenda.  Waahbum  Is  building  back. 
Last  year,  the  .tudent  enrollmenl  wa.  4.600^ 
This  year.  It  U  4.300— a  lo»  of  only  300 
students— a  loM  which  was.  without  quBs- 
oon.  due  to  the  tornado  But  now  that  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Kansas  and  the 
Middle  West  know  that  Waahburn  wl  con- 
tinue for  another  100  years,  the  enrollment 
figure  will  climb  again  to  even  higher  leye  a. 
Now  Waahburn  la  building  tor  tbe  fu- 

ture PlMa  for  a  new  law  school  building 
are  being  drawn  Carnegie,  the  o"*  I"" 
Khod  waa  almoat  destroyed,  but  It  la  being 
rebuilt  and  wme  cla»es  are  already  meeUng 
in  this  building.  The  Fine  Aru  Center  u 
under  construction.  The  studio  and  oBlM 
building  tor  the  Washburn  Educational  TV 
station  la  being  planned.  •">•«'?"'">  " 
tbe  Waahbum  student  nnlon  building  was 
damaged  while  under  construction  at  the 
tune  of  the  tornado.  It  1.  now  open  and  la 
a  splendid  new  facility  tor  studeou  and 
townspeople  alike  The  addition  of  the  new 
wing  to  Morgan  Hall,  which  will  house  an 
Important  computer  center  for  university  re- 
search and  academic  needs.  wUl  be  completed 
in  September.  One  ot  the  blghllghw  of  the 
PouDdera'  Day  wUl  be  tbe  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone for  the  new  Morgan  Hall  Kidltlon 
at  noon  Monday. 

Other  buildings  must  be  built.  On  Thurs- 
day the  Higher  Education  PaclUtlea  Com- 
mlaalon  of  Kanaa.  voted  to  ask  the  U.S.  OBoe 
of  Education  tor  an  appropriation  of  •1.7T7.- 
000  In  federal  disaster  funds  tor  the  tornado- 
damaged  unlverauv  The  funds  will  help  re- 
build the  103.600  square  feet  of  Bp«e  de- 
stroyed by  the  tornado  The  mere  action  ol 
the  Commission  In  making  the  recommenda- 
tion doean't  solve  Wsahbums  problem.  But 
the  recommendaUon  does  have  the  hleMlng 
and  support  of  Governor  Robert  Docking., 
'  We  hope  the  Kansa.  Congressional  delega- 
tion along  with  the  Governor  and  all  other 
interested  parties  will  push  for  approval  of 
this  emergency  appropnaUon  at  the  earllMt 
possible  date. 

But  thla  wont  fully  do  the  job.  Tbe  tact 
u  that  Waahbom  la  about  four  million  dol- 
lars short  of  enough  funds  to  replace  the 
claaaroom  apace  and  otber  faculties  lost  In 
the  storm.  The  university  must  And  addi- 
tional funda  from  whauver  sources  It  can. 
Waahburn  University  baa  meant  a  great  deal 
to  ECansaa  over  the  years.  Isn't  the  June  8 
tornado  unique  In  the  aonala  of  college  and 
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unlveralty  hlatory  any  place  In  the  natlonf 
Wher»  would  the  4J00  student,  go  U  the 
uiUverslty  bad  been  completely  deatroyedf 
Tes  Waahburn  1.  building  for  the  fulujw. 
Much'remalna  to  be  done  U  Washburn  la  to 
meet  It.  forthcoming  reapoiMlblUty.  Con- 
gratulation, to  Waahburn  on  It.  lOSnd  birth- 
day.   It  la  »  proud  day  for  Washburn. 


UJall's  Waterr  CompromiM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


or  CALiroaNts 
IN  THE  House  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uonday.  February  S.  1967 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stenart  UdaU  has 
taken  a  switchblade  knife  to  plans  to 
supply  the  Pacific  Southwest  with  ade- 
quate water  by  cutting  the  proposal  for  a 
Pacific  Southwest  water  plan  approved 
last  year  by  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee About  all  the  Secretary  salvages 
out  of  it  is  a  puddle  ot  water  tor  his  home 
SUte  of  Arizona  and  the  fleeting  a;>- 
prDval  of  the  Sierra  CTub  whose  attec- 
tlons  are  notably  fickle.  On  February  3 
the  Lo«  Angeles  Times  made  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  comments  concerning 
UdaU'sfoUy: 

Udaix-s  Wstc»t  "CoMFaoisnii" 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  UdaU  ha.  pro- 
poaed  an  aatonlahlng  new  plan  for  regional 
Water  development  In  the  Pacific  Southwest 
that  IS  neither  regional  In  scope  nor  creaUve 
In  development.  __ 

It  la.  In  tact,  not  so  much  a  plan  a.  a  sencs 
of  concessions.  „ 

The  Colorado  River  Baaln  •compromlM 
announced  WedneKlay  by  UdaU  bear.  UtUe 
resemblance  to  the  Imagliiatlve  concept  ol 
regional  co-operation  he  once  championed. 
Three  years  ago  the  secretary  waa  urging  the 
Baaln  state,  to  Join  in  developing  new  source, 
ot  supply  so  that  pre«nt  rights  could  be  pro- 
tected and  future  needs  satufted. 

With  Secretary  UdaU's  support,  the  seven 
states  wrved  by  the  Colorado  agreed  laat  yeM 
on  the  introduction  of  legislation  that  would 
achieve  the  Individual  and  collective  alma  ot 
the  .tales.  ^  ,       .    . 

That  regional  approach  U  "rudely  ahat- 
lered  ■  in  Udair.  new  ptopoMl.  decUred  Sen 
Thomas  Kuchel  (K-Callf.)  on.  ot  the  leader. 
m  Congresa  mo.1  reaponalble  tor  the  progrea. 
that  had  been  miwle.  "The  principle,  the 
Mcretary  once  espoused."  said  Sen.  Kuchel. 
•are  suddenly  abandoned  now.  We  have  a 
right  to  ask :  Why  the  switch?" 
Why  Indeed"* 

Secretary  UdaU  explained  that  "This  la  not 
a  big  victory  for  anyone.  Its  a  victory  tot 
common  sense." 

"OonservatlonUt"  groups,  however,  can 
claim  victory  In  the  dropping  ot  plana  to 
build  Marble  Canyon  and  Hualapai 
I  Bridge  I  Dams  In  spite  of  Udalls  earlier 
InsUtence  that  hydroelKtrle  development 
la  essential  to  the  economic  Integrity  of  a 
regional  program  And  Pacific  Northweat 
members  of  CongreM  were  victorious  In  m- 
Blstlng  that  no  provisions  for  water  Impor- 
tation studies  be  Included. 

Many  Arlionana  also  wUl  be  elected  be- 
cause their  chertohed  Central  Artiona 
Prolect  U  mcluded.  even  though  tbe  ar- 
rangement, tor  financing  and  neceaaary 
power  supply  are  at  least  debatable. 

PoUtlcs  thus  prevailed,  btit  It  wa.  hardly 
a  "victory  for  common  Mnae." 
For   as    the   MCretary   must   know,   tbers 


.Imply  1.  not  enough  water  In  tbe  Colorado 
to  divert  the  U  million  acre-feet  proposed 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  rtUl 
provide  the  ab«3lut«  minim  imi  amounu 
guaranteed  by  law  and  oourt  dKree  to  the 
other  basin  states  and  by  treaty  to  Mexico. 
Without  the  Importation  of  new  water,  the 
CAP  could  be  built  only  by  cutting  CaUIor- 
nla-s  use  nearly  In  half  and  by  taking  water 
granted  to  the  upper  Basin  States  by  the 
original  Colorado  River  Compact. 

This  la  one  ot  the  reasons  that  Rep.  Wayne 
Asplnall  (D-Oolo.l.  chairman  of  tbe  all- 
Important  Hou»  Interior  Ojmmlttee,  ei- 
prened  immediate  opposlUon  to  the  new 
Odall  plan.  Chairman  Asplnall  li»d  already 
introduced  a  bill  autborbiing  the  CAP  but 
with  provision  for  importation  .tudles  and 
a  guarantee  ot  California',  fundamental 
right  to  4  4  mUllon  acre-feet. 

He  and  the  other  Colorado  River  Basin 
members  of  Congtes.  wlU  be  awaiting  a 
much  ruller  explanation  of  what  Sen  Kuchel 
called  tbe  "bewUdering  intellectual  KMnet- 
sault"  of  Secretary  UdaU. 

It  U  a  Ume  for  the  Pacific  Southwest 
sUtee  again  to  Join  in  tbe  common  caUM  of 
sound  water  development.  Or.  M  the  1963 
Secretary  UdaU  put  it.  if  we  do  not  work  to- 
gether, "we  shall  abrlvel  separately." 
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Two  Vwwi  ol  tbe  Presideat's  Badi*l 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  iKAKSAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  6, 1967 
Mr  SHRIVXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  edltorlala  from  the 
Wichita.  KariB..  Ea«le  and  the  McPher- 
son.  Kans.,  Sentinel  whrth  provide  con- 
strucUve  commentartes  on  the  PresldenfB 
propoeed  1»68  budget.  Slgnincantly. 
each  of  the  edltoriala  point  to  the  great 
responalbUlty  resting  with  the  Congress 
In  making  an  Intensive  examination  or 
the  budget  and  keeping  it  within  reason. 
The  editorials  follow: 

(Prom  the  Wlchll*  (KaM.)  Eagiel 

The    President's   Bdocet    Mat    Bankrupt 

THK   PimLic   Wnx 

presidentlml  budgeu  are  notorloiwly  poor 

yar(UUck»  by  which  to  Judge  our  naUons 

flnAnctal  condition. 

To  b«gln  wttto.  ihB  UQlt«I  SUtes  gorern- 
ment  actually  operate*  under  three  tou<*B«*f— 
the  ftdmtnUtr»H»e  budget,  for  which  Mr 
JohMon  oflered  the  fl»c»l  1968  edition  thU 
week:  the  ca*b  budget,  which  reflect*  not 
oiily  the  mdmlnUtratlve  budget  but  aleo  the 
vartoua  government  trust  funds:  and  the 
"natlonal-lncome-accounu"  budget  which 
ftbowi  moet  but  not  aU  of  what  the  caah 
budget  ahowa.  but  reflecU  twee  aa  they 
accrue  rather  than  ae  they  are  ooUected^ 
PTom  each  ot  theee  budgeU  a  ciUeen  can  gel 
»  dlflerent  picture  of  the  nation  a  flecal  ilt- 

"*S«ond.  of  couree.  la  that  CongreM  doeant 
ftlwaya  go  along  with  the  Prealdenfa  budget. 
And  aomeumee  the  President  doeant  either. 

A  year  ago  Mr  Johnson  made  about  a  Sio- 
bliuon  errw  in  eaUmatlng  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  There  la  no  guarantee  he 
Un't  making  another  one  now.  He  may  be 
off  again  In  eeihnatlng  the  defldt.  too. 

So^Mr  Johoaooi  flecal  l»e8  budget— call- 
ing for  total  apendlng  of  »136-btlllon.  a  de- 
ficit or  M.l-blUlon.  a  big  Increaae  In  defense 
■pending  and  modest  hUtea  Itt  domestic 
apendlng— U  not  a  detaUed   blueprint. 


AJl-Am«icans  reajly  can  be  sure  of  la  that 
{OTBTTunent  ateadily  Is  coetlng  more,  and  that 
the   national    debt   will    conunue   upward. 

Where  citizens  really  can  undcrstejid  gor- 
emment  spending  Is  In  their  indlTidu*! 
pocketbooks.  And  proepecta  are  that  tbe 
bite  there  wUl  be  bigger.  Idr.  Johnson  has 
proposed  the  6  per  cent  surt&x  oo  InctMne. 
He  alao  la  propoalng.  In  order  to  flnanoe 
greatly  expanded  Social  Security  beneflts.  an 
increase  in  Social  Security  taxee.  In  fact, 
by  1074  the  amount  deducted  from  paychecks 
would  be  doubled. 

The  question  Is  whether  tbe  nation  can 
stand  this.  In  one  sense,  there  Is  no  question 
that  we  can  afford  It.  Our  economy  U  grow- 
ing, and  government  spending  today  repre- 
sents less  of  tbe  annual  Oroes  NaUonal 
Product  than  in  years  past. 

But  an  expanding  economy  creates  a  kind 
of  'rising  expectation"  among  the  people. 
People  expect  Increased  earning  power  to 
produce  Increased  buying  power.  When 
higher  taxes  and  InflaUon  eat  Elgnlflcantly 
Into  Increased  Income,  a  reaction  sets  In. 

The  danger  In  swiftly  growing  government 
spending  ts  not  that  It  will  bankrupt  the 
country,  hut  that  It  wlU  bankrupt  the  peo- 
ple's will.  Heavy  taxing  and  Inflation  can 
deetroy  public  acceptance  of  and  enthxistasm 
for  public  programs.  It  can  produce  an  at- 
titude of  negativism  that  could  hamper  a  na- 
tion  for   years. 

Congrees  must  and  undoubtedly  will  look 
crltlcaUy  at  President  Johnson's  budget.  A 
balance  must  be  struck  carefully  between 
need  and  reeourcce,  between  the  desire  for 
programs  and  the  wllUngneas  to  pay  for 
them.  Spending  Inevitably  will  be  up.  It 
Is  Congress'  reeponslblUty  to  keep  U  within 
bounds. 

[From  the  Mcpherson,  Kans.,  Sentinel] 
Johnson    Budget   Bxrusza    TO    F*cx   Pacts 

President  Johosoo's  proposed  new  budget 
still  Ignores  the  basic  fact  that  his  Increase 
IgnoTM  the  threat  of  Inflation.  We  had  a 
bad  taste  of  that  last  year  and  we  can  expect 
more  as  long  as  our  government  contlnuee 
to  spend  more  and  mere.  Sooner  or  later 
we  wUl  be  so  far  in  debt  that  theee  Imprac- 
tical overspending  plans  wiU  bring  even  more 
serious   Inflation. 

As  expected,  he  made  no  reductions  in  his 
Great  Society.  Instead.  preUmlnary  study 
indicates  that  he  asks  for  increasee  In  the 
total  Great  Society  spending.  The  only 
major  reduction  Is  for  the  space  program. 

The  war  Is  going  to  cost  more  and  more. 
Judging  by  last  year  the  cost  of  this  caxnlng 
year  will  be  even  higher  than  he  plans. 

With  money  and  credlU  already  the  tight- 
est in  recent  history,  this  added  increase  In 
our  deficit  caxinot  be  carried  forever. 

May  our  Congrees  have  the  sense  to  strip 
some  of  the  mishandltd  Great  Society  proj- 
ects and  let  them  watt  until  we  get  done 
with  the  Increasingly  disastrous  war  we  are 
fighting. 


The  CommoBist  World  'm  1967 


•EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  MAmTLAtn 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSEKTATIVIS 

Monday,  February  6.  1967 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Inter- 
est of  public  information  I  wish  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  the  thorough  and 
informative  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Honorable  George  Kennan,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  and  Belgrade. 


With  respect  to  changes  within  the 
Communist  world  and  their  effect  on 
East-West  relations,  Nfr.  Kennan  con- 
cludes: 

These  changes  have  now  come.  They  are. 
In  my  moet  earnest  opinion,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  give  us.  for  the  first  time  perhaps  since 
1917,  a  real  and  hopeful  possibilities  for  the 
adjustment  of  peaceful  means  of  our  rela- 
tions with  certain  of  these  Communist  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statxment  on   "Tm  Cohhokist  Woku»  iw 

1967"  BT  the  HoNOEAaLK  Okokcs  Kenmam 

ros  tbe  Senate  Pokeibn  Rjxations  Com- 

MrrrKi  Jakuast  30.  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  OomntUtee: 

The  subject  on  which  you  would  like  me 
to  testify  today  Is.  as  I  understand  It.  "The 
Communist  World  in  i9Q7."  In  reflecting  on 
what  I  might  usefully  say  tn  the  way  of  ini- 
tial remarks  on  this  vast  subject.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  present  state  of  the  Conunu- 
nlst  world  cannot  be  understood  except  in 
Its  historical  context.  So  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  your  patience  in  letting  me  turn  back 
very  briefly  to  tJbe  past  and  review  once  more 
the  main  events  out  cC  which  this  present 
situation  has  been  formed. 

As  we  aU  know,  there  grew  up  around  the 
turn  of  the  last  century  in  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  particularly  In  Oermany, 
a  strong  social -democratic  political  move- 
ment based  on  the  writings  and  teachings  of 
Karl  Uarz.  In  Western  Europe  this  was, 
for  the  moet  part,  a  moderate  and  humane 
movement.  It  was  revolutionary  in  Its  ob- 
jectives, but  moderate  and  democratic,  for 
the  most  part,  tn  Its  methods. 

In  Russia  things  took  a  somewhat  dllTer- 
ent  oourse.  Here  the  8ocial-E>emocrauc  Par- 
ty, coming  late  to  the  political  scene,  was 
affected  by  the  violent  and  extreme  tend- 
encies that  had  already  come  to  prevail 
In  much  of  the  older  Russian  revolutionary 
movement,  with  the  result  that  the  Party 
split  from  the  start  into  two  wings:  one  rela- 
tively moderate  one.  committed  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  Party  ahould  observe  demo- 
cratic procedures  in  Its  o»m  Internal  admin- 
istration and  should  oompete  for  mass  politi- 
cal support:  the  other  basing  Itself  on  the 
concept  of  the  Party  as  a  small  conspiratorial 
core  of  highly  trained  and  disciplined  pro- 
feeslonal  revolutionaries,  and  committed  to 
the  belief  that  desirable  changes  not  only  In 
Russian  life  but  In  the  lives  of  all  tbe  ad- 
vanced Western  peoples  could  come  only  by 
violent  revolution — not  by  the  operation  at 
the  oomial  democratic  and  parllBmentary 
process.  And  It  was  this  second  and  violent 
wing  of  the  Russian  Social -Democratic  Party 
which,  under  the  brilliant  and  uncompromis- 
ing leadership  of  Lenin,  triumphed  In  the 
Rufielan  Revolution  fifty  years  ago  this  year, 
and  eetabUsbed  throughout  Russia  a  dicta- 
torial power  which  It  has  retained  to  the 
present  day. 

Now  this  triumph  of  the  Bolahevlkl,  or  tbe 
Communists  as  they  now  came  to.  be  called. 
In  the  Russian  Revolution  was  one  of  the 
great  determining  events  of  this  century, 
and  one  that  endangered  In  the  cost  serious 
way  the  intereets  of  Western  peoplee.  Wltli 
this  event  the  human  and  material  reaourcea 
of  one  of  the  world  s  great  countries— a 
country  with  tremendous  economic  and  mil' 
Itary  as  well  as  cultural  potential— come  un- 
der the  control  of  a  group  of  fanatics  deeply 
prejudiced  against  the  tradiuonal  institu- 
tions of  the  Western  countries  and  deter- 
mined to  do  what  they  could  to  bring  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  governments  and  social 
systems  of  those  countries.  They  did  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  vigorous  efforts  In  this 
direction:  and  In  tbe  conditions  of  instabil- 
ity and  economic  distress  that  foUowed  the 
nrst  World  War  they  found  many  people  tn 


the  Wast  willing  to  accept  their  lead  and  to 
)Q^  them  in  these  efforts.  Thla  was  of  couree 
a  dangerous  situation.  Its  dangers  were 
moderated  at  that  time  by  the  fact  that 
Russia,  weakened  by  the  ravmges  of  war  and 
revolution,  was  not  a  strong  military  powor 
for  offensive  purposes,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  traditional  Institutions  of  Western  coun- 
tries proved  much  more  resistant  than  had 
the  Institutions  of  Tsarist  Rusala  to  the  rev- 
olutionary pressures  which  theee  people  en- 
gendered. Nevntheleas.  the  Soviet  regime 
of  Lenin's  day.  inspired  by  an  Intense  world- 
revoluUonary  enthusiasm,  presented  a  seri- 
ous danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Weetem 
community  of  nations  and  an  unprecedented 
problem  for  Western  policymakers. 

In  the  mld-nlneteen  twenties,  Lenin's 
leadership  was  replaced  by  that  of  Stalin. 
This  was  a  significant  change.  Stalin  was  a 
less  fanatical,  more  cautious  man.  skeptical 
of  the  poeslblUtles  of  achieving  world  revo- 
lution, anxious  to  retain  bis  own  personal 
ascendancy  In  tbe  world  communist  move- 
ment, but  interested  more  immediately  in 
building  up  Russia's  industrial  and  military 
establishment  than  in  encouraging  other 
Communist  Parties  to  seiEe  power.  He  was 
a  crafty,  cynical  poUUclan.  a  man  of  great 
and  dangerous  tactical  ability  In  political  ac- 
tion and  no  friend  ot  the  West.  'Hie  reign 
of  terror  that  he  Instituted  In  Russia  in  the 
nineteen- thirties  and  continued  in  some  de- 
gree down  to  the  day  of  his  death  was  so 
extreme  that  It  complicated  in  many  ways 
the  maintenance  of  anything  resembling 
normal  relations  between  Russia  and  .the 
Western  countries.  His  behavior  toward  the 
West  tn  the  common  confrontation  with 
Hitler's  Germany  was  devoid  of  both  good 
WlU  and  good  faith.  Throughout  bis  life- 
time, too.  Russia  remained,  although  for  rea- 
sons somewhat  different  than  in  Lenln'i 
time,  a  dangerous  adversary  of  the  tTnlted 
States  and  other  Western  powers  tn  world 
affairs. 

Down  to  the  Second  World  War  Stalin  kept 
the  world  communist  movement  under  tils 
own  Jealoue  and  unrelenting  peraonal  con- 
trol. There  was.  however,  no  major  expan- 
sion of  the  geographic  area  to  whicli  Com- 
munist power  extended  until  the  final  phases 
of  the  war  against  Hitler  carried  t^e  Soviet 
armed  forces  Into  the  heart  of  Europe. 
Stalin  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this 
development  as  a  means  of  extending  the 
borders  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  in  the  West  and 
of  Installing  or  asslstlag  the  Inxtallstioo  of 
Communist  regimes  In  all  of  Eutem  and 
part  of  Central  Europe.  Including  tbe  Soviet 
Bone  of  Germany.  Slow  to  realise  the  dan- 
gers of  this  development  we  had  little  choice 
but  to  accept  It  once  It  bad  occurred.  Tbe 
alternative  waa  only  to  add  another  great 
war  to  the  one  we  had  just  finished.  The 
Sorietlzatlon  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
was  part  of  the  price  we  paid  for  tbe  defeat 
of  Hitler. 

This  success  of  Stalin's  wartime  statea- 
mansbip  appeared  to  be  supplemented  In  tbe 
Immediate  postwar  period  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Communists  in  China.  Thla  event  was 
of  course  a  great  txwn  to  the  prestige  of 
Communists  everywhere.  But  It  did  not  con- 
stitute quite  the  extension  of  Stalin's  power 
that  many  people  then  thought  It  did.  Dif- 
ferences between  the  two  parties — the  Rus- 
sian and  the  Chlneee — were  of  long  stand- 
ing. Once  tn  control  of  China's  resources, 
Independent  tho^ore  ot  Russian  support, 
and  having  their  own  national  pride,  the 
Chinese  Communists  saw  no  reason  to  take 
orders  from  Moscow  or  to  respect  Moscow's 
authority  In  the  world  cbnuniinlBt  move- 
ment. The  Chinese  Revolution  did  Indeed 
mean  the  creation  of  another  great  Oom- 
munlst  power,  no  leas  vlolantly  prejodlosd 
against  the  Wast,  no  lew  hoatUs  to  Wertem 
Interests  and  InsUtutloaa,  than  Laolnls  er 
Btalln's  Buesia.  Hw  dUrarHkcaa  b»tw»sn 
thU  power  and  the  Sovlei  Union  did  not  be- 
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come  ojwnly  apparent  for  Mveral  ye»r»  to 
come;  but  In  actuaUty  Commvinlrt  China 
r«pr«««nted  for  tua  SoTlet  Union  from  the 
■tart  IQ  locna  roapocta  an  ally,  In  other  re- 
spects a  rival,  never  a  satemt*. 

The  trtumph  of  the  Oommunlat  In  CThtna 
oolnclded  m  tim*  with  the  declalon  of  the 
Communist  lewlera  of  Tugoslavla,  which  bad 
iBltlally  been  Included  In  the  poatwor  Soviet 
bloc,  to  defy  Moacow's  authority  and  to  itrtke 
out  on  an  independent  path.  They  were 
■ucceMfol  in  doing  thla.  and  have  nuln- 
telned  their  independencv  ever  since. 

It  will  be  obeerved.  therefore,  that  while 
ttoa  BvenU  of  the  final  phaaee  of  World  War 
n  and  the  tinme<llate  postwar  period  did 
Indeed  bring  about  slgnlflcont  Increaeee  to 
the  territory  ruled  by  Communist  re«Une8. 
they  also  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
monolithic  character  of  Moscow's  control  of 
the  world  communist  movement.  Moscow 
did  retain  control  over  most  of  the  terri- 
tory—not all — that  Buaslan  troope  had  over- 
run In  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  Moscow 
further  retained,  for  the  Ume  being.  lU 
dominant  influence  among  the  various  Com- 
munist Partiee  in  the  oountrlee  where  com- 
munism had  not  triumphed.  But  it  had  to 
accommodate  Itaelf  to  the  exUtenoe  of  two 
Communlat  sUte*— China  and  Tugoilavla— 
whoee  policies  and  behavior  It  could  not 
control - 

Thl»  was  the  situation  that  eilsted  from 
IMS  down  to  Stallns  death  five  yeara  later. 
After  hlfl  death  this  situation  underwent  a 
fundamental  alteration.  The  dlaordere  in 
Eastern  Germany  In  1953  and  the  troubles 
In  Hungary  and  Poland  in  1966  shook  Moe- 
coWs  moral  authority  throughout  the  world 
communist  movement.  KhruahcbeVs  effort, 
then,  to  improve  relations  with  Yugoslavia — 
an  effort  to  which  he  felt  hlmaelf  driven 
precl*eiy  by  the  growing  tension  between 
Russia  and  China— contributed  further  to 
the  weakening  of  Moscow's  authority  among 
the  CommunUta  of  the  world  because  It 
sppeared  to  give  Russian  sanction  to  Tlto'e 
Independent  coume.  It  caused  other  Com- 
raunUt  leaders  to  ask  themaelvea:  "WeU.  If 
Tltw  can  follow  an  Independent  line  and 
b«  respected  and  rewarded  for  It  by  Moscow. 
Why  cant  we?"  But  most  important  of  all 
was  the  emergence  to  the  surface,  beginning 
In  1967.  of  serious  differences  between  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Communlat  Parties  and 
the  development  of  these  differences  Into  a 
full-fledged  open  political  conflict  between 
two  powera. 

What  earlier  events  had  left  undone  Ln  the 
way  of  destruction  of  the  unity  of  the  Oc«n- 
munlst  bloc  the  Chinese- Soviet  conflict 
now  completed  In  the  llcht  of  this  conflict, 
the  other  Cocomunlat  Parties  and  regimes 
verv  not  only  placed  In  a  posltloo  where 
they  could  make  Independent  choices  and 
dedalons:  they  were  virtually  forced  to  do 
■D.  A  bewlldertng  variety  of  options  was 
now  open  to  them  They  could  bold  to  Mos- 
cow. They  oould  hold  to  Peking.  They  oould 
>*fc^>  the  Yugoslav  course  and  follow  neither 
of  the  great  powers.  They  could  foUow  the 
lead  of  one  of  the  two  great  power*  In  their 
eitemal  relations,  but  follow  their  own  needs 
and  preferences  In  domestic  policy.  Or  they 
oould  do  Just  the  opposite:  They  could  fol- 
low Moscow's  example,  or  Peking's  example, 
in  domestic  f>ollcy,  but  strike  out  oo  their 
(Tim  In  the  Qeld  of  foreign  policy.  The  very 
InahUlty  to  avoid  a  choice  among  these 
various  ajtem&clves  forced  the  foreign  Com- 
munists, right  then  and  there,  to  a  complete 
independence  of  decUlon.  And  this  was  an 
independence  of  which  they  could  no  longer 
really  be  deprived;  for  even  if  their  decision 
ran  to  the  respecting  of  the  authority  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  great  Communist  powers, 
they  would  be  doing  tills  now  of  their  own 
rres  choice,  and  they  oould  withdraw  their 
aUeflanee  ea  eaaUy  and  Independently  M 
they  had  given  It. 
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The  result  was.  of  course,  that  decisions 
went  in  a  variety  of  different  ways.  BulgarU, 
for  example,  held  In  all  respects  to  Moscow. 
Albania,  to  Peking.  Rumania  continued  to 
adhere  generally  to  the  Russian  example  In 
Its  domestic  practices  but  largely  emanci- 
pated Itself  from  Russian  Influence  in  Its 
foreign  policies.  Poland  did  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

The  same  dissimilarities  soon  became  ap- 
parent in  the  reactions  of  the  various  Com- 
munist Parties  not  In  power.  They,  too, 
were  forced  to  make  choices.  Some  adhered 
to  Peking,  some  to  Moscow.  Some  went  one 
way  at  one  time,  another  way  st  another. 
Some  spilt  up  entirely  Into  mutually  antago- 
nistic pro-Moscow  or  pro-Peking  factions. 
Some,  dlagusted  with  the  whole  buslneas  and 
unable  To  get  anything  in  the  nature  of 
efffctive  guidance  from  either  of  the  two 
great  Communist  capitals,  simply  decided 
to  begin  to  disregard  both  of  them  and  to 
go  their  own  way. 

This  ts  the  sort  of  Communist  world  we 
have  before  us  today.  The  existence  of  this 
situation  ts  a  matter  of  easily  ascertainable 
fact,  not  of  speculation.  This  being  the 
case,  to  attribute  today  to  the  various  par- 
ties, regimes  and  factions  that  make  up  the 
world  communist  movement  any  sort  of  a 
unified  political  personaUty — to  speak  of 
them  as  though  they  represented  a  single 
dlAclpUned  force,  operating  under  the  con- 
spiratorial control  of  a  single  political  will. 
as  I  sometimes  still  here  people  speak  of 
them  in  this  country,  and  occasionally  even 
wuhin  the  halls  of  this  august  leglBlatlve 
body — Is  to  fly  In  the  fact  of  an  overwhelming 
l>ody  of  evidence,  to  move  Intellectually  in 
the  realm  of  patent  absurdity,  to  deny  by 
implication  the  relevance  of  external  evi- 
dence to  the  considerations  and  decLsiona 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  unity  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  Is  a  matter  of  the  past:  and  It 
wUl  not  be  restored.  This  Humpty  Dumpty 
will  not  and  cannot  be  reassembled. 

Now  this,  of  course,  does  not  mean  there 
U  no  problem.  These  regimes  and  parties 
and  factions  remain  C-ommunUt,  or  nomi- 
nally Communist,  even  If  they  are  not 
united:  and  as  such  they  continue  to  reflect 
In  verylng  degrees  elements  of  the  Corojnu- 
nlat  Ideology  that  are  adverse  to  our  concepts 
as  well  as  to  our  Interests — adverse  also,  we 
like  to  tUtnk.  to  the  IntereaU  of  world  peace. 
But  here  there  are  certain  circumstances 
that  we  must  be  careful  to  bear  In  mind. 

First  of  aU,  what  communUm  means  today 
embraces  a  very  wide  spectrum  of  outlook* 
and  behavior.  Some  of  these  Communist  ele- 
menu.  like  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 
present  from  our  standpoint  u  ugly  and 
menacing  a  pbenomenoa  as  did  lienin's 
Russia  at  the  height  of  Its  world-revolution- 
ary enthusiasm.  Otben.  as  In  the  case  of 
the  Yugoslav  regime  or  the  Italian  Commu- 
nist Parly,  are  operating  oq  the  basis  of 
concepts  which  present  no  greater  problems 
from  our  standpoint  than  those  that  govern 
the  behavior  of  many  regimes  or  parties  that 
do  not  call  themselves  Communist  at  all. 
It  la  simply  Impossible  to  generallM.  today, 
about  communism  as  a  problem  In  the  spec- 
trum of  American  foreign  policy. 

But  In  addition  to  that,  even  within  ths 
framework  of  the  individual  OommunUt  par- 
ties or  regimes,  the  nature  of  oocnmunlsm 
is  not  a  static  thing.  It  has  already  under- 
gone great  ohan^rea  tn  many  instances,  and 
la  still  in  a  process  of  change  everywhere. 
This  Is  particularly  Important  In  the  esse 
of  the  Sonet  anlo«a.  I  oan  sMure  you  that 
the  outlooks  that  are  prevalent  today  in  the 
Russian  Oommunl*t  Party  are  greatly  differ- 
ent from  those  that  prevailed  In  earlier  dec- 
ades. Of  ooune.  not  aU  of  these  outlooks  are 
rebHurtne:  habits  of  thought,  preludlces  and 
preoonoeptlocis  stUI  end\ir«  that  we  have  to 
reoo^nlBs  m  hostile  and  dangerous  to  the 
only  eort  of  world  stability  we  can  Imagine. 


Efforts  carried  forward  in  the  name  of  theee 
outlooks  merit  our  continued  vlgoeotis  and 
vlgUant  resistance.  But  these  are  no  longer 
the  only  outlook*  that  exlat.  In  the  main, 
the  changea  tha*  have  come  over  Soviet  com- 
munism and  the  mental  world  of  lu  leadera. 
particularly  In  the  years  since  Stalin's  death, 
have  been  hopeful  rather  tha,n  alarming 
ones — ones  which.  If  property  understood  and 
met  from  the  non-Comjnuniet  side,  hold  en- 
couraging rather  than  menacing  connou- 
tlons  for  tbe  prospects  for  world  stability. 

It   must  never  be  forgotten  that   in  tbe 
pattern  of  our  relationship  with  any  great 
nation  there  are  always  elements  of  conflict 
in  outlook  as  In  interest.    An  uncomplicated 
relationship  between  great  nations  does  not 
exist,  ha*  never  existed,  and  wUl  never  exist. 
In  the  tensions  that  have  agitated  the  rela- 
tions between  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  half  century  of  the  latter's 
existence,  there  have  always  been,  for  this 
reason,  two  ccmponents :  one  that  arose  from 
the  peculiar  Ideological  outlooks  and  com- 
mitments of  the  Soviet  leaders — from  their 
quality.  In  other  w>jrda.  as  OommunlsU;  the 
other  one  composed  of  the  abundant  fric- 
tions, suspicions,   anxieties   and  conflicts  of 
Interest  that  normally  bedevil  the  rel&tlona 
between  great  states  and  do  not  constitute 
In  themselves  a  proper  source  for  dlsoourage- 
ment  or  despair  with   relation   to  the  pro- 
spect* for  world  peace.    I  think  It  may  safely 
be  aald  that.  In  the  pattern  of  our  differences 
with  the  Soviet  leaderablp  over  the  couras  of 
the    past   fourteen    years,    that   oomponant 
which  reflects  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
Ideological  commltm«ita  ha*  tended  gener- 
ally to  decline;  and  tbe  reUUve  Importance 
of  the  other  component,  the  normal  one,  ha* 
tMided.    accordingly,   to   rise.     Many   of   us 
would  be  helped  In  our  thinking  about  the 
problems  of  Soviet-American  relation*  If  we 
could  free  ourselves  from  the  abnormal  eensl- 
tivuies  and  reflexes  to  which  the  extracnetan- 
slona  of  earlier  decades  have  led  and  te«ch 
ourselves  to  think  »bout  RusaU  as  simply 
another  grea-t  world  power  with  Its  own  tn- 
t«reet*    and   oonosms.   often   neoessarUy   Ln 
conflict  with  our  own  but  not  tra^teaUy  so— 
a  power  different  In  many  respects,  but  per- 
haps no  loncar  in  essential  ones,  from  irtiat 
Russia  would  have  been  had  tlMrs  bean  oo 
Communist  revo^aUon  In  that  country  fifty 
years  ago. 

Finally,  there  Is  one  vitally  Important 
point  on  which  Z  would  like  to  conclude. 
Not  only  does  IntemaUonal  communism 
present  Itself  to  us  today  In  many  diverse 
Bspecu.  and  not  only  Is  It  a  phenomenon 
consUntly  In  process  of  change;  It  Is  also 
something  that  react*  sensitively  In  many  re- 
spects to  what  we  do  and  say,  and  must 
therefore  be  r^arded  as  partially  subject  to 
our  influence.  Almost  everywhere  in  the 
Communlat  world  there  are  forces  more  in- 
clined to  appreciate  the  values  of  a  peaceful 
world  and  to  contribute,  where  they  can,  to 
development  In  that  direction,  and  there  are 
forces  less  Inclined  to  move  along  this  Uoe. 
We  have  It  in  our  power,  by  the  manner  in 
which  we  frame  our  policies,  to  encourage  or 
to  discourage  either  of  these  conflicting 
forces.  International  oommunlam  ts  thus 
not  Just  entirely  what  we  find  It  to  be.  It 
Is  in  part  what  we  make  of  It. 

Tbe  Implications  of  all  this,  from  the 
standpoint  ot  American  policy,  are  of  enor- 
mous seriousness  at  this  present  moment. 
We  stand  today  at  something  of  a  parUog 
of  the  ways  with  respect  to  our  approacb 
to  the  Communist  world.  If  we  fall  to  Uke 
account  of  the  encouraging  elements  tn  the 
situation — if  we  act  as  though  they  did  not 
exist  and  carry  our  differences  against  In- 
dividual Oonununlst  powers  as  though  we 
were  sUU  dealing  with  the  nalv*  world- 
revolutionary  force  of  Ijenln's  day  or  with 
the  grim  moooUth  of  Oommunls*  power  that 
confronted  ua  in  tbe  days  of  StallDi — we  may 
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be  neglecting  and  discarding  the  only  chance 
that  I  can  see  to  spare  ourselves  or  our  Chil- 
dren, or  both,  the  immeasurable  catastrophes 
of  a  world  war  among  nuclear  powers. 

As  one  whose  professional  experience  with 
world  communlnn  now  runs  bock  for  Just 
forty  years,  I  think  I  have  as  Intimate  an 
acquaintance  with  this  pbenomenon  as  any- 
one In  this  country.  I  saw  it  and  knew  It  at 
flrst  hand  In  the  dlfflcuit  times  of  the  nine- 
teen-thirties.  I  knew  it  again  at  the  most 
difficult  time  of  all — at  the  heyday  of  Stalin's 
triumph  and  arrogance  at  the  end  of  World 
War  U.  I  had  the  temerity  to  urge  publicly 
upon  our  Government  and  our  people  at  that 
time  patience  In  the  approach  to  Russian 
communism,  being  confident  that  there 
would  be  changes,  and  thinking  It  likely  that 
these  changes  would  be  ones  that  would 
make  It  easier  for  us  to  cope  with  it  without 
Inviting  the  catastrophe  of  another  war. 
Tbese  changes  have  now  come.  They  are.  In 
my  moat  earnest  opinion,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  give  us,  for  the  .first  time  perhaps  since 
1917.  real  and  hopeful  possibilities  for  the 
adjustment  by  pe(u:eful  means  of  our  rela- 
tions with  certain  of  tbese  Communist  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  Soviet  Dnlwi.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  tragic  than  that  to- 
day, when  these  poeslblUtlee  are  really  com- 
ing Into  being,  when  rays  of  light  are  risible 
which  twenty  years  ago  were  only  gleams  << 
hope  In  our  own  eyes,  we  should  fall  to  per- 
ceive or  rccogxUee  these  hopeful  elements, 
shoiild  lose  our  patience  Just  when  It  ts  most 
vitally  Important  to  retain  It.  and  abould 
risk  driving  our  differences  with  Oommunlst 
powers  to  a  violent  and  apocalyptic  oonclu- 
Blon. 


HmUe  Baibcr  h  Kty  Mu  at  Prayer 
BrcakfatI 


EXTENSION  OF  REZbiARKB 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  oazo 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPHESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  February  8.  1H7 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  good  friends  and  most  dedicated  em- 
ployeea  on  Capitol  Hill.  Tom  Pox  of  the 
Raybiim  Building  barbershop,  achieved 
note  In  an  article  which  appeared  In  last 
Saturday's  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  newspapers. 

His  oontnbutlon  to  the  Presidential 
prayer  breakfast  last  week  was  certain- 
ly deserving  of  national  attention. 

Tom  Pox  is  a  worthy  man,  whose  good 
deeds  and  genial  philosophy  never  fall 
to  brighten  one's  day.  and  whose  tire- 
less endeavors  for  Christianity  are  an 
insplratl<Hi  to  us  all. 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom  tbe  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Plain  Dealer, 
-    Peb.  4.  1M71 

Hdmblb  BAaacm  Is  Krv  Mah  at  PaaTn 

BaxAKravT 

(By  Boy  W.  Adams) 

WaSHiNOTDM. — One  of  the  most  InAuan- 
tlal  men,  at  least  for  a  brief  hour  or  so  this 
week  In  this  city  ctf  Influential  men.  was  not 
one  who  held  a  seat  In  the  n.S.  Senate  or  In 
any  other  agency  of  the  federal  Eovernment. 

The  seat  he  holds  can  he  turned  easily  with 
a  alight  flick  of  the  wrist.  He  stands  t>ehlnd 
It  or  alongside  at  It  and  cuts  the  hair  ot 
people  sitting  in  It. 

He  Is  a  bumble  barber,  and  bis  name  Is 
Thomas  W.  Pos,  49. 


But  Tom  PoK.  as  he  Is  called  by  the  con- 
gressmen whose  hair  h«  has  trimmed  for 
years  and  the  generals  and  admirals  who 
were  bis  customers  before  that,  Is  far  more 
than  a  hart>er. 

Pox,  one  of  three  principal  planners,  for  the 
past  six  years  has  been  head  usher  at  the 
annual  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast. 

The  iSih  annual  Presidential  Prayer  Break- 
fast drew  about  1.300  top  government 
leaders — all  men — beaded  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  to  thU  city's  Hotel  Sboreham 
Thursday  morning  to  hear  a  sermon  preached 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Powler. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  15  years  that  the 
preacher  has  not  been  Evangelist  Billy 
Oraham. 

Another  600  to  600  persons  sat  In  an  over- 
flow congregation.  They  had  breakfast  at 
the  International  Inn,  where  the  Shorebaxn 
proceedings.  Including  a  13-minute  speech 
by  the  President,  were  piped  in. 

The  entire  group  Induded  meet  members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  the  cabinet,  heads  of  agencies,  etc. 

US.  Rep.  WlUlam  E.  UlnshaU  (R-33),  who 
hadn't  been  able  to  attend  for  a  number 
of  years,  said  In, advance  that  be  wouldn't 
miss  this  one  knd  called  the  whole  occasion 
"a  tremendous  spiritual  experience." 

While  the  men  were  eating,  listening  and 
praying,  nearly  000  women,  led  by  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  gathered  In  ano>ther  room 
ot  the  Shoreham  for  their  own  7th  annual 
OongresBlonal   Wives  Prayer   Breakfast. 

This  sort  of  thing  Isn't  too  difficult  for  an 
uaher  of  Pox's  caliber.  The  World  War  II 
Navy  veteran  Is  head  uaher  at  National  City 
Ohristlan  Church,  here,  where  President 
Johnson  often  worships.  He  ts  a  "gold  key" 
uaher.  which  Is  Just  about  as  Ugh  In  ushering 
as  one  can  go. 

Pox  Uvea  In  South  ArUngton.  Va.  with  tils 
wife  and  two  sons,  age  lU  and  three.  He  has 
been  a  barber  for  30  yeara.  ever  since  be  got 
out  of  the  Navy,  and  for  tbe  past  16  of  those 
In  government  t>txt>er  shops. 

For  some  time  he  cut  hair  In  the  Pentagon, 
where  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  among 
his  best  customers.  Por  many  years  there- 
after he  was  at  tbe  Port  Myer  Officer's  Club. 
For  nine  years,  until  the  new  Rayburn 
Building  opened  a  year  or  two  ago.  he  pur- 
sued his  trade  in  the  former  new  House  Office 
Building,  the  Longworth  Building.  It  was 
there  he  built  up  his  congreealonaJ  clientele. 

The  annual  meal-rite  iisually  Includes  a 
hymn  by  a  topflight  military  singing  group, 
and  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament  read- 
ings by  members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
It  lasts  about  one  hour. 

Doing  most  of  the  administrative  work 
arranging  these  breakfasts  are  two  other  men- 
They  are  Douglas  Coe.  who  grew  up  In  Salem. 
Ore-,  and  Pred  Byne,  his  admlnlstra-tive 
assistant. 

Coe  is  associate  executive  director  of  the 
International  Christian  Leaderahlp,  a  Wash- 
ington-based organization  formed  with  the 
Bpedflc  purpose  of  following  up  the  idea  and 
directing  the  operation  of  such  high  level 
functions  as  the  Presidential  Prayer  Break- 
fast, annual  OubematortaJ  Prayer  Break- 
fasts— which  have  t>een  held  In  all  60  states 
but  In  IU3  more  than  40  in  any  single  year — 
1,300  Mayoral  Prayer  Brealcfasta  and  similar 
civic  types  of  breakfasts  around  the  nation. 

The  aim  Is  the  same  in  ail:  to  bring  the 
nation's  leadership  together  in  a  religious 
setting. 

The  presidential  breakfast  costs  from  17,000 
to  tS.OOO  each  year  and.  until  this  year,  tbe 
tab  has  always  been  picked  up  by  one  nian. 
WilUam  C.  Jones  of  Los  Angeles,  publisher 
and  philanthropist.  This  year,  however,  a 
separate  group  Bui>ported  the  function. 

Thursday's  theme  was  "Prayer  for  tbe 
nation." 


Ov  MoTahle  Debt  CcO^ 


KXTESBIOK  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  cALzroutxa 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  Et£PRESENTATIVSa 

Monday.  Febrwiry  $.  1H7 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  la  now  consid- 
ering the  question  of  the  debt  eelUng, 
the  Economic  Council  letter  of  Februarr 
1  should.  In  my  opinion,  be  excellent 
background  reading  by  all  Members  of 
Congress  before  voting  <m.  this  serious 
Question.  Tbe  letter  follows: 
(Prom  the  Econocalc  Council  letter.  Feb  i. 
IM7) 
Oua  MovABi^  DiST  Cecum 

The  Irony  of  It  was  that  tbe  very  aame  day 
In  tbe  very  same  paper  which  carried  tbe 
little  note  about  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  there  was  an  Item  aaylng  that  Con- 
gress was  being  asked  to  push  through  an 
Immediate  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling,  be- 
cause the  federal  government  was  already  (in 
fiscal  mid-year)  close  to  the  legal  spending 
limit.  The  debt  celling  Is  set  by  Congress  to 
be  tbe  upper  Limit  on  all  government  borrow- 
ing, above  which  the  Treasury  cannot  legally 
borrow  any  money.  The  limit  is  supposed  to 
last  until  the  end.  not  the  middle  of  the  year 
Almost  every  year,  under  the  Leftist  revolu- 
tion. Congress  has  been  asked  to  ralae  tbe 
debt  celling,  and  Congress  has  somewhat  re- 
luctantly complied.  Congress  became  so 
angry  at  this  game  that  it  began  to  make  only 
temporary  increases  In  the  debt  celling.  This 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose.  t>ecsuBe  It  com- 
pels tbe  Treasury  to  come  back  to  Congress 
and  ask  to  have  tbe  celling  lifted.  This  com- 
pels the  executive  to  make  some  explanation 
and  some  promises  about  how  much  better 
they  will  do  next  year,  a-nd  It  compels  the 
appropriate  oomznltteee  of  Congress  to  take 
a  momentary  look  at  what  le  happening  to 
the  national  debt. 

Don't  believe  that  It  Is  of  no  importance 
The  federal  spenders  do  not  like  it  at  all. 
They  do  not  like  to  go  down  to  tbe  Hill  and 
explain  what  they  are  doing  to  the  debt. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  scolded  and  told  that 
they  are  spending  too  much.  It  cramps  their 
style  and  makes  them  a  little  besttant  for  a 
while  in  asking  for  as  much  money  ma  they 
would  like  to  have. 

They  are  now  asking  Congress  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  debt  ceilings,  and  give  them  un- 
restricted authority  to  borrow  whatever  they 
"need."  If  you  think  our  present  method  of 
regularly  raising  the  legal  limits  on  borrowing 
whenever  Congress  is  asked  is  fooUah,  Just 
Imagine  where  the  debt  would  be  now  if  the 
happy  spenders  cm  the  executive  side  did  not 
have  to  come  In  regxilarly  and  tell  Congress 
why  thej'  were  exceeding  their  limits. 

A  great  many  good  people  are  saying  "Why 
doox  we  uke  the  limits  off  entirely  and  stop 
this  farce?",  but  they  are  so  wrong.  That 
little  farce  of  raising  the  debt  limit  In  small 
pieces  has  saved  us  many  billions  of  federal 
waste.  It  also  keeps  the  reins  In  the  hands 
of  Congress,  so  that  some  day,  when  the 
people  demand  tt.  Conp-ess  can  say.  *^ou 
must  live  within  the  limits  we  set  and  when 
you  come  back  to  us  again  we  wlU  not  raise 
the  limit.  If  you  borrow  money,  you  will 
go  to  JoU,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  government's  bills." 

It  will  come  to  that  some  day.  We  do  not 
know  when.  But  during  tbe  credit  crials  of 
a  few  weeks  back,  one  federal  official  said, 
"you  don't  know  bow  close  we  came  to  not 
bcAng  able  to  meet  tbe  government's  bills." 
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Te«.  tooM  of  OJ  Itaow.  And  we  know  the 
dlila  h««  oot  p«a»d  »t  iJl.  The  goTeniment 
12  »UJ!  close  to  being  unible  to  meet  lt>  hllle. 
It  K  meeting  them  with  wh.t  la  In  t.ct  print- 
ing prtM  rnonsy  Printing  preM  money  U 
InSaMd  money  Uke  th»t  which  caueed  the 
U^ilMippl  Babble  or  the  cetaitrophlc  Ger- 
man Inflation  of  the  »■«  which  deetroyed  the 
Oennan  mldiUe  claaeee  and  cleared  the  way 
tor  Hitler. 

And  today.  a«  bejore,  there  are  a  lew 
Tolcei  in  the  wllderne«  sounding  the  alarm 
in  thJe  country.  One  goe.  «o  far  a»  la  pre- 
dict that  "the  government  of  the  United 
States  wUl  go  banltrupt  In  1970." 

So  we  come  bact  to  the  g«a  main  Ore  In 
new  Tor*,  -the  miracle  of  Friday  the  thir- 
teenth" when  Inetantaneoui,  perfecUy  oorre- 
l»ted  acUoM  by  a  yarlety  of  city  and  prUate 
agencies  .aved  hundred,  of  people  from  a 
fiery  death,  and  began  Immediate  aid  (or  the 
homeless.  ,  ^     .,        ,,,.  «.^ 

By  what  Und  of  craay  logic  docs  the  Fed- 
eral OOoe  a  Broergency  Planning,  orer  In 
anothw  state  get  Into  the  set.  and  get  Wash- 
ington into  the  act  on  the  same  day  when 
the  Treasury  had  to  ask  Congress  to  glvs 
them  an  Immediate  Increase  In  the  debt  limit 
so  they  could  pay  their  blUs? 

Tou  wlU  remember  the  OOce  of  Emergency 
Planning,  of  couree.  It  Is  the  agency  which 
has  been  exercising  the  frightening  range  of 
-emargency"  powers  which  were  widely  dis- 
cuMed  recently  In  connection  with  the  Pres- 
ident's Eieeutue  Order  Ko.  11310,  transfer- 
ring some  of  theM  total  emergency  powers 
to  the  Attorney-General. 

The  OOIce  of  Emergency  Planning  keeps  In 
practice  on  current  ■emergencies'  to  be  ready 
for  the  Big  Day.  when  the  federal  Planners 
take  over  total  power.  Meanwhile  they  are 
rehaamng.    Tou  pay  for  It. 

This  "emergency"  planning  was  not  de- 
vised by  President  Johnson  or  Pl.-sldent 
Kennedy.  War  time  emergency  powers  have 
been  renewed  periodically  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11-  .    ,  _  , 

When  irtU  the  Ooveroora  and  lUte  legisla- 
tures begin  to  night? 

ma  »ooT8  or  locai,  sovsasf ohtt 
yni  we  would  Uke  to  know  Is  why  our 
sowelgn  sutee  tolerate  this  daUy  Invasion  of 
their  sovereignty,  as  laid  down  In  the  Con- 
stitution. We  have  no  trouble  understanding 
*  why  the  Planners  want  these  powers,  snd 
this  money,  but  we  cannot  understand  why 
OUT  sovereign  states  and  their  people  are  wlU- 
Ing  to  surrender  their  sovereign  power. 

The  colonists  did  not  bring  over  the  English 
Oovenunent  only  English  uw.  They  set  up 
vwry  few  governmental  processes— those  for 
the  registering  of  wills,  of  marriages,  of  land 
sales,  and  dealing  with  obvious  law  breakers. 
Ths  people  governed  themselves.  They  had 
no  intention  of  giving  up  this  remarkable  sys- 
tem, because  they  saw  ths  needs  for  a  na- 
Uooal  unity.  So  they  devised  a  compact,  lay- 
ing down  ths  requirements  of  a  national 
agreement  with  limited  powers.  Even  so.  ths 
people  were  not  satisfied  and  Insisted  on  spe- 
cific ameudmenu.  reserving  to  the  states  and 
to  the  people  all  powers  not  actually  granted 
to  the  newly-formed  government. 

There  were  only  thirteen  original  states,  but 
when  the  new  government  took  over  ths 
north-west  territories  of  these  colonies,  there 
was  never  any  quesUon  but  that  the  people 
In  ths  new  territories  would  also  have  the 
right  to  form  sovereign  states. 

All  of  the  Loulsuna  territory.  Florida,  the 
former  MeUcsn  lands,  and  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory had  the  same  equal  claim  to  becoming 
free  and  sovereign  sutas.  If  there  wore  any 
doubt  about  the  Importance  of  the  states  ss 
part  of  the  American  design,  Florida.  Indi- 
ana. Kansas,  Teias,  and  Oregon  would  be  de- 
pendent provinces  of  the  original  Thirteen. 
Why  aren't  the  states  proud?  Why  don't 
they  love  their  freedom,  their  history,  their 
unique  culture,  their  great  oontrlhutlon  to 
the  American  miracle  of  unity  In  diversity? 


oasKTa  SKS  saiBas 
The  chief  initrtmient  for  the  undermining 
of  our  states  has  been  federal  granU-ln-ald. 
sa  they  are  called.  The  federal  government 
contrlbutee  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  state 
governmental  projects,  to  return  for  the 
right  to  control  the  "plan." 

This  device  was  not  Invented  by  the  New 
Deal,  but  came  Into  use  earUer.  for  a  few 
new  problems. 

The  New  Dealen  and  their  eucceesors  with 
varying  names  saw  sn  Infinite  number  of  new 
ways  In  which  to  use  the  principle  of 
"matched"  grants.  They  raised  the  federal 
contribution,  gained  Increasing  control  over 
the  "planning-  and  Introduced  the  Insidious 
concept  of  "training"  by  wlUch  the  personnel 
of  the  sWte  bureaus  were  Indoctrinated  l>y 
federal  agencies  In  the  concepts  that  helped 
the  growth  of  federal  power. 

We  have  written  of  the  danger  of  letting 
the  federal  government  "train"  ths  police 
forces  of  our  cities.  We  believe  they  Intend 
to  Indoctrinate  the  police  tn  the  Ideas  of 
criminology  held  by  the  Planners.  We  know, 
because  they  took  over  the  "training"  of  state 
welfare  workers  many  years  ago.  and  In- 
doctrinated them  with  certain  basic  concepts 
like  the  teaching  that  grown  children  have 
no  responsibility  for  aging  parents,  but 
should  turn  them  over  to  Social  Security  or 
public  welfare.  They  also  taught  that 
mothers  of  Illegitimate  children  must  be 
compensated  for  eiKh  Illegitimate  child  on 
the  Incredible  basis  thst  encouraging  Illegit- 
imacy and  one  parent  homes  was  "benefit- 
ing" children. 

GranU-ln-ald  mske  the  state  Governors 
dependent  on  federal  approval,  delude  the 
legislatures  Into  thinking  they  can  avoid  the 
costs  of  rising  welfare,  make  state  employees 
conform  to  federal  Ideology,  and  greatly  In- 
crease the  total  cost  of  each  program.  They 
are  rapidly  driving  our  state  governments 
Into  dsngeroiis  fSvanclal  shoals. 

If  the  states  remain  dependent  on  grants- 
in-aid.  they  caimot  be  sovereign. 
ONWsao  Awn  iTFWsas 
President  Johnson's  SUte  of  the  Onion 
Message  was  overlong.  rhetorical,  pie  In  the 
sky.  But  make  no  mistake.  President  John- 
son was  on  hie  way.  The  message  was  a  bold 
challenge  to  crRlcs  of  his  past  record  and 
a  warning  that  he  was  moving  triumphantly 
to  conquer  new  wtirlds. 

ThU  undertone  wss  seen  clearly  by  James 
Reston.  Ho  said  of  the  President.  "He  may 
hsve  made  a  tactical  move  to  the  right.  But 
he  Is  stUI  moving  and  reforming.  The  lib- 
erals, who  cry  for  Innovation  and  reform, 
have  been  somewhat  unfair  to  him  In  recent 
days:  his  overaU  strategy  la  not  conservative, 
imt  pro^ceslve." 

President  Johnson  is  not  trying  to  csrry 
out  the  New  Deal  or  the  New  Frontier.  He  u 
pointing  out  that  beyond  each  range  Is  a 
higher  range  and  that  he  Intends  to  climb  It. 
Dynamism  Onllmlted  must  be  the  rule  of  the 
"Welfare"  sut*. 

Johnson  has  no  use  for  crying  towel  llb- 
eraU.  He  has  higher  goals.  As  Boston  said. 
"He  moves  by  fits  and  starts;  he  advances 
al>d  retreats:  but  In  general  he  moves  with 
the  tides  of  power." 

The  key  words  in  his  bigger  and  better  New 
Deal  are  housing,  rebuilding  of  our  clues, 
education,  and  training,  welfare,  and  air 
pollution.  These  are  cloudy  words,  the  kind 
carefully  designed  to  cover  anything  and 
everything  the  President  may  wlah  to  do. 

"The  planners  are  moving  step  by  step 
toward  a  great  envelopment  of  sUte  govern- 
ment, local  government  and  private  Industry 
We  have  seen  tentaUve  steps  In  this  direc- 
tion, but  '"we  alnt  seen  nothing  yet." 

President  Johnson  calls  this  "creative  fed- 
eralism" or  a  new  "partnership"  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  formerly  inde- 
pendent sectors  of  our  nation.  The  key  foe 
ConsUtutlonallsts  Is  to  rvmember  that  a  gov- 


ernment with  very  large  sums  of  inooey  ope- 
rates as  a  suction  pump.  It  sucks  the  uie 
and  InlUatlve  out  of  Its  partners,  making 
them  ever  more  dependent. 

Wo  live  In  a  world  In  which  nothing  U 
what  It  seems.  We  may  not  like  conspiracy. 
Intrigue.  Machiavellian  devemeas,  but  they 
are  real.  They  occur  again  and  sgaln  as  hu- 
man energy  deteriorates,  as  problems  h'^ome 
too  numerous  and  complex.  Such  "the 
time  m  which  our  li\-es  must  be  lived,  awt 
wish  to  serve,  wo  must  serve  In  that  world, 
not  some  other. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  the  New  Deal— New 
FronUer  u  old  and  tired.  It  is  a  burnt  out 
cause.  But  no  one  sees  that  as  clearly  as 
President  Johnson  and  the  deep  thinkers 
among  his  advisers. 

The  Prseldent  told  these  men  months  ag'i 
that  he  wanted  them  to  como  up  with  new 
and  daring  solutions.  He  gave  them  fimdi. 
nrlvocy.  all  the  resources  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. We  shall  see  the  now  dynamism 
spring  out  through  one  dramaUc  program 
after  another  foe  years  to  cosne.  It  Is  our 
belief  that  when  men  of  Uvely  minds  are 
given  vast  sums  of  money,  and  are  told  to 
find  new  and  lively  ways  to  spend  =««![■ 
with  the  Implied  promise  that  they  will  be 
mvlted  to  carry  out  their  Ideas  they  will 
produce  enough  now  Idess  to  shake  their 
society  to  Its  foundaUons.  Any  spending 
government  can  do  It-and  will.  That  U. 
unless  ws  are  courmgooua  enough  to  take 
bock  our  money. 

Here  we  repeat— these  men  do  not  need  to 
know  anything  about  ths  problems  of  clUes. 
slums,  welfare,  health,  education.  That  U 
not  what  they  are  paid  for.  They  are  paid 
to  come  up  with  Ideas  for  centrallxlng  the 
funds  and  governmental  powers  needed  to 
dazEle  the  rest  of  the  society. 

The  preferred  method  U  to  put  the  federal 
goveriunent  Into  "partnership""  with  the 
sutes  the  dues,  and  private  business,  but 
on  a  greaOy  expanded  scale.  It  Is  b«»mlng 
Increasingly  dUBcult  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment »  ask  for  vast  new  funds.  Bo  they 
plan  to  get  their  finances  by  diverting  to 
their  ends  the  funds  which  can  be  raised  by 
local  govemmenU  and  buslnees  firms. 

Win  ths  OoveriMTs.  the  Mayors,  and  tho 
business  men  swallow  the  pretty  feathered 
hook?  Our  guess  Is  Tes,  aspedaUy  the  busi- 
ness men. 

The  Isrgeat  share  of  thU  new  Federal  dy- 
namism falls  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
EducaUon  and  WeUare.  "This  Department 
now  spends  »H  billion  a  year,  plus  •2S  billion 
tor  social  security.  It  administers  150  pro- 
grams. It  employs  100.000  people.  But  It 
will  grow  and  growl 

HEW  secretary  Gardner  believes  the  •tales 
and  clUes  do  not  have  "the  vitality  and  oom- 
peunce  to  play  their  role  In  an  jflocUro 
partnership  with  the  federal  government. 
He  Is  going  to  reform  thean. 

Says  Timr.  ""With  the  aid  of  a  former 
Pentagon  Whll  Kid,  Assistant  Secretary  WU- 
Usm  Oorham  36,  grafted  McNamara  style 
systems,  analyses,  techniques,  onto  HE»  » 
programs"  so  Gardner  can  decide  how  the 
money  U  to  be  spent.    Do  you  see? 

In  an  arUcle  In  the  Keportrr,  Douglas  Cater 
says  that  "throughout  the  government  the 
federal  Budget  Director  has  worked  this  past 
year  with  department  heads  to  Initiate  the 
Programming,  Planning  Budgeting  system 
already  In  effect  In  the  Pentagon." 

Do  you  see?  The  whiz  kids  In  ths  Penta- 
gon wore  only  the  beginning.  We  are  mov- 
ing rapidly  to  Pentagonlse  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  11  acquires  a  firm  grip  on  our 
sutss,  cities,  and  privau  business. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  the  sUtes 
want  to  refuse  the  federal  bribes.  The  ques- 
tion la  whether  they  are  to  survive  as  states. 
They  can  chooeo  to  wesj  the  yoke  and  be 
harnessed  to  the  triumphal  chariot  of  omni- 
potent federal  power.   It  wont  h«  long  now. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroKNU 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  BIPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6,  1967 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
a  speech  given  in  New  York  City.  Jan- 
uary 31  by  the  Honorable  Jobm  V. 
TUNNIT.  It  waa  given  before  the  Amer- 
ican-AT«b  Ajssoclatlon  for  Commerce 
and  Industry,  Inc.,  a  trade  organization 
In  New  York  which  tries  to  promote 
closer  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Arab  nations. 

The  speech  points  out  the  benefits  of 
regional  cooperation  In  the  Maghreb, 
and  the  problems  and  opportunities  the 
United  sutes  and  the  north  African 
oountarles  must  face  together. 

I  believe  all  will  benefit  from  reading 
Mr.  TtTNTnT's  remarks,  which  follow: 

It  la  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here. 
I  would  like  Co  diacuu  briefly  wltb  70U  eome 
<^  the  problenu  and  opportunlUee  we  Jointly 
face  In  tlie  U&ghreb. 

AU  of  iu  bAve  ui  Interest  In  the  peaceful 
development  and  political  afaabUlty  of  thla 
r«gloD.  so  Important  strategically  and  eco- 
nomically In  world  affairs. 

Under  our  system,  private  buslneea  can 
do  at  least  as  much  to  promote  economic 
development  as  government,  and  w*  all  know 
that  the  benefits  of  proeperlty  abroad  are 
shared  b;  all  of  lu  at  home. 

Ua^hreb  means  the  "west"  In  classical 
Arabic.  Durlug  my  recent  rlstt  there  with 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  I  had  occasion  to 
•ae  how  much  It  does  reaemble  our  own  weet, 
particularly  that  part  of  California  from 
which  I  oome.  Many  ot  Its  problems — the 
ur^nt  need  for  water  and  for  regional  solu- 
tions to  eoonocnlc  dlfDculttes — are  similar  to 
those  of  my  own  district.  I  am  sive  that 
the  membera  of  the  U.S.  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Ulsaton,  In  whose  honor  we  are  meet- 
ing, wUl  bear  me  out  on  these  striking 
similarities. 

For  those  who  tiave  not  yet  had  the 
opportuzUty  to  visit  the  area.  let  me  set  the 
scene  briefly. 

Pint,  the  four  countrlee—Ubya,  Tunisia, 
Algeria  and  Uorooco — form  s  homogeneous 
area  one- half  the  size  of  the  United  SUCes 
with  about  one-fifth  the  populaUon.  To  be 
sure,  much  of  this  vast  area  Is  Saharan 
desert,  but  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
realize  bow  valuable  a  piece  of  real  estate 
this  "Inland  sea"  really  Is. 

Secondly,  we  are  talking  about  old  peoples 
but  new  countrtes.  Libya,  the  oldest,  just 
celebrated  Its  flfteentb  birthday,  but  Algeria 
Is  still  only  five.  In  this  connection,  we 
should  also  bear  tn  mind  that  none  of  the 
countries  of  the  Magbreb  was  able  to  devote 
Its  full  energies  to  economic  development 
until  the  Algeria  war  for  independence  ended 
In  July   1962. 

Thirdly,  If  the  countries  are  new,  so  are 
the  people.  Fifty  percent  of  the  population 
1j>  under  twenty-one.  I  had  the  impression 
of  viwt  numbers  of  children  in  the  three 
Maghreb  countries  I  visited.  The  danger  is 
thst  this  new  generation  coming  of  age  In 
new  oountrlee  without  strong  Institutions  or 
economics  will  demand  more  of  their  govern- 
ments than  they  can  possibly  provide  We 
may  then  find  the  Infernal  cycle  of  ogitstlon, 
repression  and  revolution  repeated  in  an  arei 
that  has  seen  bloodshed  and  turmoil  enough. 
Fourthly,  the  key  to  economic  stability 
Is  a  stronger  s^cultural  base.    None  of  the 


countries  of  the  Uagtu-eb  Is  able  to  feed 
Rself ,  even  though  most  of  Its  people  depend 
oa  agriculture  for  a  living.  This  points  to 
the  dlrecUon  United  States  aid  ought  logl- 
oaUy  to  take. 

Fifthly,  one  cannot  travel  tbrougb  nortb 
Africa  without  being  Impressed  by  lU  ee- 
aentl&l  units.  Only  the  Inevitable  customs 
and  police  formalities  differentiate  national 
frontiers.  There  Is  a  common  language,  a 
dialectal  variety  of  Arabic.  All  form  part  of 
the  widespread  family  of  Islam,  which  re- 
mains perhaps  the  most  powerful  social  and 
cultural  as  well  as  rellgjoua  force.  The  slm- 
UarlUes  extend  to  culalnee.  dress  and  even 
superstitions.  All  have  emerged  from  a 
common  colonial  past,  three  of  the  four  un- 
der the  same  master. 

Thus,  on  the  level  of  people,  everything 
serves  to  unite.  One  could  argue  with  some 
Justice  that  there  Is  greater  unifying  force 
In  north  Africa  today  than  there  was  in 
the  United  States  under  the  articles  of  con- 
federation. Moreover,  beginning  well  before 
Algerian  Independence,  common  agreement 
was  reached  by  nationalist  parties  in  the  four 
countries  to  seek  the  maximum  political  and 
economic  unity  as  soon  as  independence  was 
attained.  I  will  tuive  more  to  say  on  the 
prospects  for  Maghreb  unity  a  Uttle  later. 

The  north  African  economies  reaemble 
nothing  as  much  as  a  poradoi.  In  Anew  in 
Algeria,  you  can  walk  In  Just  a  few  minutes 
from  the  most  modern  gas  liquefaction  plant 
In  the  world  to  fields  plowed  by  donkeys. 
Shacks  of  wood  scrape  and  tin  have  mush- 
roomed alongside  modern  superhighways. 
There  Is  great  progreas  and  the  moat  grind- 
lag  poverty.  For  these  are  developing  coun- 
tries and  everywhere  the  development  is 
unequal. 

The  Libyan  economy  has  known  the  great- 
est rate  of  growth.  Since  the  first  major 
oil  strikes  In  IfNW.  It  has  expanded  rapidly; 
per  capita  ONP  rose  from  about  S146  at  that 
time  to  S435  In  10M.  Pooslbly  no  other  coun- 
try In  the  world  has  ever  run  the  gamut  of 
oil  development  In  such  a  Khort  period.  The 
Lalbyan  Oovernment  is  channelling  seventy 
percent  of  Its  growing  revenues  from  the  oU 
Industry  Into  development  progranu  In  leas 
favored  sectors.  Including  agriculture  and 
education.  Although  three-quarters  of  the 
population  la  occupied  with  a^culture, 
Libya  no  longer  Is  able  to  feed  Itself,  largely 
because  of  sporadic  and  Inadequate  rainfall. 
Manufacturing  Is  relatively  unlinportant  but 
should  Increase  as  a  result  of  the  current 
development  plan. 

Tunisia  Is  one  of  the  prime  examples  of  a 
country  raising  Itself  by  the  bootstraps.  It 
has  made  the  moet  of  Ite  limited  natural  re- 
sources, assisted  by  one  ot  the  largest  U-S. 
aid  prognuns  tn  Africa,  totalling  MOO  nUIllon 
up  to  the  end  of  FT  IMS.  The  t>asls  of  Its 
economy  remains  agriculture,  and  here  the 
limiting  factor  la  lock  of  water.  Tourism 
and  Industry  ore  t>eglnnlng  to  thrive  and  the 
potential  for  overall  development  Is  within 
reach. 

It  would  takes  volumes  to  adequately  de- 
scrltw  the  Algerian  economy.  Oil  waa  dis- 
covered and  produced  in  1057.  and  is  now 
the  most  important  export.  Plans  are  well 
along  for  Important  Industrial  development 
and  tourism  Is  again  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  governmen  t .  Ten  percen  t  of  the 
world's  natural  gas  remains  largely  unex- 
plolted  under  the  Sahara.  There  Is  a  very 
modern  Industrial  sector  and' extremely  rich, 
rationally-exploited  farm  lands,  but  fifty 
percent  of  the  labor  force  Is  unemployed  and 
some  &00.000  Algerians  must  earn  their  Ilv> 
Ing  abroad.'  Recent  studies  have  Indicated 
a  potential  for  the  highest  rate  of  growth 
In  Africa,  but  there  has  been  little  net  in- 
vestment In  recent  years.  It  can  t>e  hoped 
that  the  Algerian  Government  will  turn  full 
attention  to  the  problem  of  proper  incentive 
&nd  guarantees  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise and  capital  Investment  frwn  abroad. 
With  a  proper  combination  of  fovernment 


planning  and  sensitivity  to  business  growth 
needs,  we  can  hope  for  a  slseable  spurt  obssd 

shortly. 

The  Moroccan  economy  also  depends 
largely  on  agriculture,  but  there  Is  growing 
exploitation  of  minerals  and  some  Lndustrlal- 
iKStlon  as  well.  It  does  not  have  the  rich 
gas  and  oU  reeourcee  of  Libya  and  Algeria, 
but  It  Is  developing  a  promising  chemical 
Industry  based  on  large  reserves  of  phos- 
phstea.  Tourism  Is  highly  developed  and  will 
continue  to  grow. 

Each  ot  these  economies  has  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  but  It  seems  clear  that  none 
can  develop  satisfactorily  In  a  vaeuunc.  In 
this  day  and  age.  the  only  way  any  country 
con  achieve  a  modem  Industrial  society  Is  by 
the  creation  of  a  large  market  through  sys- 
tematic elimination  of  barriers  to  trade 

If  It  was  important  for  the  highly  tn- 
dustrallsed  countries  of  Europe  to  form  s 
coofimon  market,  how  much  more  urgent  It 
Is  for  the  developing  economies  of  North 
Africa.  Only  in  this  way  will  they  l>e  able 
to  derive  the  twnefits  of  modem  mass  pro- 
duction methods,  "niough  the  experience 
of  the  European  common  market  Is  not  fully 
sppllcable  to  the  Maghreb,  the  Central  Anser- 
tcan  common  market  Is.  That  region  ties 
fewer  resources  than  the  Maghreb,  but  with 
Joint  planning,  coordination  of  Investment, 
and  mass  producUon  for  a  greatly  enlarged 
region-wide  market,  exciianges  within  the 
members  of  the  Central  American  market 
have  Increased  SOOTr  in  the  five  years  of  ite 
existence,  to  the  benefit  of  each  of  the  mem- 
ber states. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  eoooomic  co- 
ordination in  north  Africa? 

Diurlng  my  recent  vtalt,  I  bad  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  countries  of  the  Maghreb  were 
Indeed  making  slow  but  steady  progreu 
towards  this  goal. 

Institutions  have  been  developed  to  coordi- 
nate policies  and  ore  functioning  well 
There  are  annual  meetings  of  Maghreb  eco- 
Zkomlcs  ministers,  as  well  as  a  permanent 
consultative  committee  In  Tunis.  There  are 
seven  permanent  commissions  for  specific 
problems  and  products,  and  more  are  under 
consideration.  Those  already  tn  existence 
cover  air  transport,  highways,  railways,  mari- 
time transport,  tourism,  telecommunications. 
and  commercial  relations.  In  addition,  there 
Is  a  regulatory  body  which  ovenees  and  co- 
ordinates the  production  of  esparto  grass  and 
which  sets  production  quotas.  A  similar 
body  handles  all  national  problems  of  loctist 
control,  for  many  yean  a  scourge  In  the 
southern  Maghreb. 

One  of  tile  proposals  that  has  been  dls- 
eussed  by  the  Mogaireb  group  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  regional  airline,  replacing  the 
four  small  Independent  airlines.  Tbe  tour- 
Ism  commission  has  inaugurated  a  hotel 
training  program,  with  United  Nstloiu  as- 
sistance. In  Alglen.  Consideration  has  been 
given  to  creation  of  a  Maghreb  development 
bank.  A  study  Is  underway  on  lowering  of 
customs  barriers  and  quotas  among  the  four 
countries, 

Steps  taken  thtis  far  ccHnpare  most  favor- 
ably with  thoee  of  other  regional  economic 
organisations  at  comparable  stages  of  de- 
velopment. To  be  sure,  a  greet  deal  remains 
to  be  done  to  translate  aspirations  Into  real- 
ity, but  without  the  aspirations  noticing  can 
be  accomplished. 

The  Dnited  States  has  encouraged  these 
trends  toward  regional  cooperation.  We  re- 
member that  at  the  time  of  our  own  Inde- 
pendence a  confederation  of  States  with  dif- 
fering monetary  and  custoBis  systems  poeed 
Insuperable  obstacles  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Kavlng  profited  ourselvea  from  an  In- 
ternal policy  of  economic  integration,  we 
have  long  been  leading  proponents  of  this 
policy  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  bis  address  to  African  ambaaaodors  at 
the  White  House  on  May  3fl.  I»M.  President 
Johnson  said  that  "we  have  been  particular- 
ly heartened  by  the  Ira^pctiis  toward  re- 
gional  cooperation   In    Africa.     Tbs   world 
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h»  remched  .  .»«»  where  lome  »' •l'' "f** 
effectlT.  n.«»n.  ol  rconomlc  B^«f,  »°  ?! 
«:WeT«»  in  larg«  unit,  conunandlng  Urg.  re 
»S1U.  and  l^e  m«to«.  *' '^.TL,'^^ 
2e  too  imaU,  Klln«  alone.  u>  aaaure  the  wel- 
fare of  all  their  people." 

in  aiordanoTSlOi  the  PrealdenV.  atate- 
nient,  our  new  aid  poUcj  U  ^'«°;»?  "  "T 
^StMt  the  movement  toward  regional  oo- 
SSSS^n  b.  Channeling  auh-tantul  a^d 
?S^S  to  re^onal  proJ«:ta.  W.  are  Just  In 
the  ptocea^  unplemenUng  thl.  n«w  poUcy. 
In  rS  opInlonTVlprwit  aeal  of  eameat  eOoR 
M  bith  the  Ma^b  and  donor  countrle. 
S'gS^t  »  ha^^b.  «p.nd«.  to  achle™ 
the  poMlbume.  of  greater  economic  growth 
through  regional  participation 
^ong  the  problema  that  unUe  north  Mrt- 
eaSTln  ml«^none  U  ■h"«,»^J"«  "^ 
imoortant    than   water,   or   the   lack   or   it. 

where  it  ralna  only  every  3  yeara.  and  where 
hSd-worklng  people  Uv»  futUe  Uvea. 

aviulble  There  ne«t  only  be  conatructed 
ll'^S.uatJ^etwork  of  well.  "«i,'"'S»"°° 
:Sann.la.  and  to  maintain  'h™  '"  »  'P^J 
of  internauonal  ""operation  and  the  v»« 
Sjiaran  De«^  would  bloom  ll»e  an  BngUah 

*°^me  y«u.  ago.  an  oll-drimng  lo-npan, 
waa  hlr«J  by  the  Ubyan  Oovernment  to  drill 
rJater  well  near  the  village  of  S-f  "j.  «?*P 
r„  «..  Sahara  It  had  been  calculated  that 
Se^tt  tTwe  ahou"be  found  at  2,000  feet 
{nJtS  at  eSO  feet  the  bit  hit  a  hlgh-pre.- 
,"^i.^.n  «.ne  that  .hot  62.000  gaUO|^ 
In  hour  of  r»eet  water  over  the  derrick  top_ 
Si.  water  will  permit  the  '"J"'"""*"'?' ,?J 
an  arid  region  that  once  needed  to  fetch  lU 
water  from  twenty  mUea  away. 

There  have  been  comparable  wa«r 
•rtrtke.-  in  Tunlau.  '^  "f""' » '"T;  *^' 
Parana  Company  ha.  f '"^  ?°8»^  '° 
ground-water  development  under  the  eo 
Sled  •Plfty-Well  Project."  Thla  pro^am 
?r  ard-fln..ice<l.  and  Include,  training  o 
?unl.lan  water  rewurCM  technician,  a.  well 
i/SSung.  By  theM  mean.,  TunUl.  1.  now 
mloitlln    u>    double    lu    ungated    land 

"to«  are  parU  of  the  evidence  that  Urge 
»~i  rf  the  Sahara  are  underlain  by  an 
"™ou.  rreah-water  '•^•.  "^°^«  " 
lean  Bve  hundred  mile.  »uth  of  the  Atla. 
Mountain,  and  eaat  of  Tunlala.  _^,^„„. 

^Tll.  enormou.  reK>urce  poee.  Prodlgloua 
Dollcy  problems  which  have  been  conaldered 
SSy^S;^eclally  thu.  far.  The  "Ch^e 
Uld  dl.ch.rge  of  groundwater  under  1e«rt 
"ndltlon.  are  u.ually  under  deUcatet-U- 
ance  and  can  be  .erloualy  up»t  by  concen- 
OT^  withdrawal.,  when  that  happen.. 
SVpoundwater  u  being  mln«l.  Since  on. 
ix«a%an  withdraw  inequitable  amount,  at 
t^7expen«,  of  a  neighbor,  controverale.  can 
.rlM.  Thl.  pre.uppo~.  a  =«"?"""'•'" 
plan  roc  utuizauon  of  the  water  table  on  the 
Kale  of  the  Sahara  ItaeU. 

The  Onlted  Statea  ha.  no  »b»olute  ahwt- 
ue  of  water-only  of  clean  wat«— but  there 
«  aro«  of  our  country  where  condlOon. 
are  Mmllar  to  tho»  of  the  .emlarld  .one.  ol 
the  Maghreb.  1  would  Uke  to  we  u.  con- 
trTbutrouT  .peclallMd  knowledge  to  making 
Si.  d«ert  bloom.  For  example.  Congr""  ha< 
Held  he.rlng.  on  cloud  seedlng.and  there  ^ 
M  doubt  that  under  certain  condition.  It 
can  contribute  markedly  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment. Thl.  1.  an  example  of  tbe  "OTt 
of  activity  AID  .hould  Involve  ItMir  mor. 
S»,uy  in  ir  we  wleh  to  aMl.t  the  1«"  ««; 
,.lop«l  countrle..  we  .hould  u«  tb"  b«rt  oT 
our  technology  In  the  proc««a,  not  the  mo.t 
pedestrian. 

One  of  the  major  Impediment,  to  PMce'ul 
regional  development  at  the  Maghreb  U  th« 
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arm.  race.  On.  0<  the  heritage.  oT  tMr 
^SSmon  colonial  paat  1.  a  «it  or  conmct^ 
border  clalma.  the  direct  cau»  of  an  Inwdl- 
nately  large  empha,a.  on  mUltary  prepar«l- 

"■^e  countrle.  o«  th.  Maghreb.  «  «^^»" 
not  carerul.  may  Ond  themMlve.  wught  up 
m  aTiS™.  aplil  Who.,  continuing  -»la- 
oon  dilute,  every  effort  by  govemmenu  to 

achieve  economic  development. 

PV.t.  the  money  .pent  on  armamenta 
could  give  a  tremendou.  impetu.  to  the 
economy,  Ba«d  on  ofBcUl  dlKloeure.  the 
!^r  countries  of  the  M.ghreb  together  spent 
more  than  «230  million  la.t  year  on  det«ue. 
Moet  authorities  believe  thew  ofBclal  flgurea 
undere.Um.le  the  .ctual  arm.  outlay.  A. 
we  all  know,  the  .plraUng  arm.  race  »"  "J!. 
InUmately  aftected  Algeria  and  Morocco, 
whirovlr  85-i  or  the  total  Maghreb  mlll- 

'"i^e^or'SL"  m^y"'do„bU.-  went  r«r 
.my  operated  reclamation  and  development 
p™lcu  and  wme  lor  «.larl...  but  mo.t  or 
It  could  have  been  .pent  more  productlve^^ 
Secondly  the  existence  or  armamenU  by 
,.^°br  Jd.  ^Plclon  and  inhibit-  the  «^ 
or  confident  cooperaUoo  "^""^•f  '"  J."?;' 
acUon  aitalnst  the  real  enemle.  or  mankind. 
jSveAy  dlseaee.  and  Ignorance  Suspicion. 
^11  be  generate!,  tenrion.  will  Increaae.  and 
inevitably  there  will  come  a  day  when  wme- 
one  will  wl.h  to  tert  the  expenelve  toy.  be 
hM  I2iuS?  we  hope  thl.  -"T,  »»'«:« 
SSie^ut  It  would  be  better  "  ^"f!!! 
action  now  to  reduce  armament,  than  to  re 

'"4^^",  .  problem  endemic  to  t&e  w«l«t 
not  only  north  Atrtca. 

But  nowhere.  becau«  of  the  «UglmB  Md 
racial  unity  I  mentioned  earlier.  ?°««  »  "^ 
more  uncalled  for.  I  would  hope  'ba»  »• 
political  leadership  wlU  aidt  Itself  whether 
Spendlture.  for  armament,  bring  more 
Sirltv  or  le«l.  and  whether  they  are  war- 
rant' "ten^  of  loat  opportunity  for 
development  and  cooperation 

we  believe,  and  we  rtiould  try  "con- 
vince others,  that  real  aecurlty  can  better 
be  achieved  by  weaving  .uch  a  .trong  pattern 
or  economic  Inter-relatlonahlps  bet.-~n  the 
countries  or  the  Maghreb  that  war  between 
them  would  be  unthinkable.  __ 

There  are  other,  and  very  «»«hlflc»nt  dW- 
cultles  to  rapid  regional  economic  develop- 

"l^t.  alongalde  the  unity  of  people,  there 
U  great  poUtlcal  dlvenaty.  Morocco  I.  a 
tr.S^Uonarher«31tary  kingdom:  Algeria  a 
n^  republic  struggling  to  define  "f  P"!""" 
nent  l.!«ltutlon.;  TuhUla  perhap.  Uie  most 
auccesaful  pracUtloner  of  the  one-party 
state  in  Africa;  and  Libya  a  new  conatltu- 
tlonal  monarchy,  The«  "'«""';«  "° 
only  be  explained  In  term,  of  historical  k- 
cSen"  but  they  do  Inhibit  wmewh.t  the 
cloMncM  of  Ue.  required. 

Secondly,  there  I.  the  operaUon  of  Mal- 
thuT  .clence.  we  do  not  bave  realljrj|«u- 
rate  .Utlstlc.  but  the  annual  rate  or  popuU- 
uon  s^owtb  in  north  Arrlca  U  certainly  well 
over  two  and  a  haU  percent. 

More  than  hair  the  Algerian  population  . 
under  twenty  years  or  age.  There  I.  a  simple 
wav  to  Judge  whether  a  developing  country 
1.  ilnnlng  «  loalng  Itt  "^'f^J"' P^roKP 
bv  comparing  birth  rate,  and  growth  of  onr 
on^^hart.  By  thu  te.t.  the  countrle.  of 
North  Alrlca-wlth  the  "«P"°°  "'""'^lu 
«e  probably  loalng  the  race.  There  1.  stlU 
tSie  to  win,  but  very  Utue  l«!way  lor 
mistaJLes. 

In  recent  days,  our  aid  pollcl«  abroad  have 
come  under  Increaalng  pubUc  crltlclam. 
criticism  can  b.  .tlmulatlng  and  «».truc. 
tlve  but  It  atn  auo  IntUnldaU  and  preWt 
VI.  rrom  doing  what  we  .hould  In  our  own 
aeU-lntenat. 


There  are  four  good  reajran.  why  foreign 
aid  la  important  to  the  United  8tate«  In  1« 
own  Mir-lnterest. 

PlrM,  rorelgn  aid  U  b«Jc  to  our  «curlty 
A.  Secretary  McNamara  Mid  recenUy.  most 
of  the  major  outbreak,  of  violence  «nce 
World  War  n  have  taken  place  in  the  les. 
developed  countrie..  Without  foreign  aid. 
many  countrte.  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  aubverted  or  overrun  In  the  part  two 
decade..  Without  aid.  we  would  .urely  be 
living  In  a  leK  .table  and  more  threatening 
world  Dnlesa  we  are  wUUng  to  retreat  to 
forteM  America  and  a  new  and  costly  maglnot 
line  we  mu«t  make  McrlBce.  to  create  the 
K)rt  of  world  order  In  which  we  can  live  at 
peace.  ^ 

Secondly  using  the  standard  of  era*  eco- 
nomic .elf-lnter».t.  aid  sUmulate.  trade.  In 
the  long  run.  foreign  aid  will  .ub.UnUally 
help  our  balance  of  payment..  A.  coun- 
trle. we  are  now  aMlsUng  grow  stronger,  they 
will  provide  new  and  growing  markets  for 
TI  5  buslneM.  An  Increaalng  flow  ot  dollars 
to  the  United  Statee  wlU  reault  from  loan 
repayment..  Even  today,  the  net  Impact 
on  the  D.S.  balance  or  payment,  of  aid  oH- 
abore  expenditure.  In  Itacal  year  1987  was 
eaumated  to  be  only  »217  million. 

Thirdly,  aid  1.  not  a  bottomleas  pit  Since 
1M8  economic  aMlstance  ha.  ended  In  nine- 
teen' countrle..  Twelve  or  the«!  countrle. 
now  conduct  aid  program,  or  their  owiu  In 
1848  the  na.  wa.  the  only  country  rtrong 
enoiigh  economlcaUy  to  supply  'orelgn  ..- 
slstance;  today  Mventeen  rree  worid  coun- 
trle. share  the  buidHl.  "^""f^-ifl" 
France,  devote  a  larger  pert  or  their  onr 
to  rorelgn  aid  than  we  do. 

Finally  a.  President  JohMon  wild  recently, 
••we  extend  u.Utance  to  nation,  becauw  It  U 
in  the  highest  tradiuon.  or  our  heritage  Md 
humanity.-  Pope  John.  In  MCLter  ««  *f<H^- 
,ra.  put  It  thl.  way:  •■,  .  .  uxi^LJ^^^  "• 
w  intimately  a«oclated  in  all  ?««•»'«*• 
world  that  they  reel,  a.  It  were  membeni  o( 
one  and  the  same  household,  Thererore  the 
nation,  that  enjoy  a  .uffldency  and  abun- 
dance of  everything  may  not  overlook  the 
plight  of  other  naUon.  whose  cltJien.  «- 
Whence  .uch  domcUc  problem,  that  they 
ire  all  but  overcome  by  poverty  and  hunger 
Md  are  not  able  to  enjoy  ba.lc  humjn 
rihu  •■  Let  me  add  only  that  aU  the 
X»on.  of  th.  W«tem  world  including 
tel«i.  levy  thU  obugauon  lor  the  rich  w 
help  the  poor. 

There  U  another  .ide  to  thl.  coin.  Just 
a.™  e  countrle.  of  North  *""  °"S'  ^ 
"mblne  their  rewurce.  through  "«>°h.l 
deration  and  planning.  M  "bouW  the 
developed  countrle.  of  'be  world  make  a 
^eaterVflort  to  coordinate  their  aid  eirorts 
S.'  me  d^rlbe  briefly  one  direction  thl. 
might  uke. 

One  of  the  dlfllcuUle.  f.ced  by  all  lew  de- 
veto^  countries  U  fluctuating  price  and  de- 
^ndior  their  raw  material.      Boom  or  bu.t 
economics  Is  inarchronlatlc  In  a  wMld  cry 
ing  out  for  social  Justice  and  a  higher  .tand- 
^  of  living,     I  per«.nauy  bdlev.  that  ^. 
OnlMd  State.,  m  conjunction  with  other  in 
dustrtal  powere,  should  take  the  l"*^ '■>  f^" 
mg  a  conlerence  to  dUcuss  International  ac- 
t°on  to  ertabllsh  sUbUlty  of  pricai  for  the 
p^a^  p^uct.  or  the  developing  countrlM^ 
?Srr.7ti  are  unable  to  engage  In  long-range 
STnomlc   planning  unle„  they   "v.  some 
Idea  of  what  their  cocoa,  coffee  or  oil  wl" 
bring  on  the  world  market  dve  and  «n  year. 
hen?e      International      aWbUlaUon      fund. 
«uld  be  «t  up  for  many  of  th.«  producu. 
we  could  also  consider  way.  of  making  cer- 
tain that  the  les.  developed  countrle.  enjoy 
a  neater  share  of  the  multlpuer  effect  of 
tneT^e^^y.  f«r  of  th«n  •*"•"■  the 
beneflU  of  .uch  reUted  economic  actlvltle.  a. 
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procesctng  o(  raw  mat«rUls,  ablpplng  and  In- 
tur&nc«. 

BuBlneaa  oooperaUon  wlUt  tlie  oountrles 
of  the  M«|(hreb  would  aeem  to  me  potentUllj 
Almost  unlimited.  There  are  reeourcw, 
ikllled  manpower  trained  in  European  fac- 
tories— and  a  dealre  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ments to  enter  Into  cooperative  arrangementa 
vlih  V&.  flrma.  Wltbln  the  post  six  montba, 
three  American  flrma  have  concluded  part- 
nership arrangementa  with  the  Algerian  gov- 
ernment. In  Tunisia.  American  flrmfl  have 
been  active  in  such  widely  operated  flelda  aa 
private  houelng.  tlr*  manufacturing,  sewing 
machlnea  and  hotels.  In  Lybla  we  have  mas- 
sive InvestmenU  in  the  fields  of  gas  and  oil. 
The  existence  of  foreign  capital  Investment 
IQ  Morocco  Is  long-standing  and  private  buai- 
ness  U  involved  m  a  number  of  factories, 
hotels  and  other  enterpnaes. 

The  remaining  poaalblUtlee  are  almost 
legend.  North  Africa  should  be  a  much 
larger  market  for  American  farm  machinery 
than  It  Is  now.  and  the  posalblUtlea  In  petro- 
chemicals, oil  and  gas,  plastics,  tourism  and 
food  processing  are  unlimited. 

The  result  of  this  type  of  assistance  and 
Investment  in  the  Maghreb  would  be  more 
orderly  economic  growth,  better  government 
planning,  greater  purchasing  power  and 
eventually  a  higher  level  of  commodity  pur- 
chases from  the  United  Statea  and  other  de- 
veloped nations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  aailsUng  countries 
such  as  the  four  new  nations  of  North  Africa 
Is  a  challenging  and  Important  task.  Every- 
where I  went  In  North  Africa  I  found  an 
enormous  reservoir  of  good  will  towards  the 
United  States.  I  would  not  tike  to  see  that 
good  will  dlaalpated  by  our  lack  of  Imagina- 
tive understanding,  and  concrete  sympathy. 
North  Africa  today  stands  at  a  croasroada. 
It  can  Uke  the  path  of  regional  cooperation 
and  development,  or  It  can  intensify  ten- 
dencies toward  narrow  nationalism  with  ita 
emphasis  on  armament. 

The  tiniest  spark  can  then  act-off  a  con- 
flagniUon.  with  big  power  Involvement. 

It  may  take  a  substantial  commitment  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  res;lonal  economic 
ues.  but  the  price  is  small  when  one  con- 
siders the  posolbUlty  of  failure. 

Dr.  Henry  Steele  Commager.  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  historians  of  our  era,  once 
described  the  phenomenon  and  contradic- 
tions of  emerging  nationalism  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"Without  too  much  dlstorUon  of  history." 
be  said,  "we  can  trace  two  fairly  clear  pat- 
terns in  the  history  of  modem  nationalism; 
the  malignant  and  the  benign.  The  first  has 
tended  always  to  emphasise  the  local,  the 
parochial,  the  private,  the  selfish,  the  things 
that  sepomte  men  from  each  other.  It  baa 
commonly  token  the  form  of  chauvanlsm, 
mlliurlam  and  territorial  Imperialism.  .  .  . 
The  other  pattern  has  been  In  whole  benevo- 
lent. It  has  preferred  tbe  agencies  of  peace 
to  the  Instrumenta  of  war,  has  celebrated  the 
common  Inheritance  of  man  rather  than  the 
things  that  divide  man,  has  connected  Itself 
with  freedom  and  equality  and  popular  en- 
lightenment and  moraUty."  North  Africa 
furnishes  us  now  with  a  fateful  test  of 
nauonalism. 

Because  of  your  substantial  economic 
power,  all  of  you  here  this  afternoon  can 
have  an  Influence  on  whether  the  choice  in 
this  area  of  the  world  is  for  the  malignant  or 
the  benign  version — whether  private  enter- 
prise Is  to  flourish  In  this  region  or  wither 
and  die  under  the  Impect  of  retrlctlve  local 
governmental  regulation? 

North  Africa's  Journey  is  Important,  for  It 
serves  not  only  as  a  testing  ground,  but  as 
on  example  for  emerging  lutlons  throughout 
the  world. 

Progress — real  progreas-^towttrd  Maghreb 
unity  and  cooperation  can.  and  will,  have  on 
Impact  elaewhere.  and  could  be  the  spark  for 
progren  everrwtkere. 


What  b  m  Cop? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  oauFOUtia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday,  February  6,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
FebniaiT9,  on  the  NBC  TV  show.  "Drag- 
net," Jack  Webb— as  Sgt.  Joe  Friday— 
Instructs  a  rookie  policeman  on  what  Ues 
ahead  ot  him  In  the  conduct  ol  his  duty 
as  a  police  ofllcer.  His  Instructions  sure- 
ly should  give  pause  to  all  civilians  rela- 
tive to  their  remarks  and  conslderatlwi 
of  the  law-eiforcement  officers  for  whom 
we  must  have  the  highest  respect  U  crime 
is  to  be  rwluced  in  this  country. 

Excerpts  from  that  TV  performance 
by  Jack  Webb  follow : 

Wbat  la  a  Cop? 
(By  Richard  L.  Breen  and  Jock  Webb) 
It's  awkward  bavrn'g  a  policeman  around 
the  house.  Friends  drop  In.  A  man  with  a 
badge  answers  the  door.  Tbe  temperature 
drops  twenty  degrees.  Throw  a  party  and  that 
badge  gets  in  the  way.  All  of  a  sudden  there 
Isn't  a  straight  man  In  the  crowd.  Every- 
body's a  comedian.  "Don't  drink  too  much," 
Bomebody  saya,  "or  the  man  with  the  badge 
will  run  you  in."  ...  Or.  "How's  It  goln'. 
Dick  Tracy?  How  many  Jaywalkers  did  you 
pinch  today?"  .  .  .  And  there's  always  the 
one  who  wanU  to  know  how  many  applea 
you  stole.  AU  at  ooce  you've  lost  your  first 
name.  You're  a  "cop."  a  "ftatfoot."  » 
"buU."  a  "dick.""  "John  Iaw.**  TouTe  "the 
fuzz."  "the  heat."  .  .  .  you'ra  poUon.  you're 
trouble  .  .  .  you're  bad  news.  Tbey  call  you 
everything,  but  newr  a  policeman.  It's  not 
much  of  a  life  .  .  .  unless  you  don't  mind 
missing  a  Dodger  game  because  the  hotshot 
phone  rings  .  ■  .  unless  you  Uke  working 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  hoUdays  ...  at  a  Job 
that  doesn't  pay  overtime.  Oh.  the  pay  Is 
adequate.  If  you  count  your  pennies,  you 
can  put  your  kid  through  college.  But  you'd 
better  plan  on  seeing  Europe  on  your  tele- 
vision set.  Then  there's  your  first  night  on 
the  best.  When  you  try  to  arrest  a  drunken 
prostitute  In  a  Main  Street  bar  and  she  rips 
your  new  uniform  to  ahreds.  Tou'll  buy  an- 
other one  .  .  .  out  of  your  own  pocket. 

Tou'll  rub  elbows  with  all  the  eUte:  ptmpa. 
addicts,  thieves,  birnis.  wlnos,  gtrls  who  cant 
keep  an  address  and  men  who  dont  care. 
Liars,  cheats,  con  men.  the  class  of  Skid  Row. 
And  the  heartbreak:  underfed  kids,  beaten 
kids,  molested  kids,  lost  kids,  crying  kids, 
homeless  kids,  hit-and-run  kids,  broken-arm 
kids,  broken-leg  kids,  broken-head  kids,  sick 
kids,  dying  kids,  dead  kids.  The  old  people 
that  nobody  wants,  the  reUefen,  the  pen- 
sioners, the  ones  who  walk  the  street  cold  and 
those  who  tried  to  keep  warm  and  died  in  a 
three-dollar  room  with  an  unvented  gas 
heater.  You  11  walk  the  beat  and  pick  up 
the  pieces.  Do  you  have  real  adventure  In 
your  BOUIT  You'd  better  have.  You-U  do 
time  In  a  prowl  car.  It'll  be  a  thrtU-a- 
mlnute  when  you  get  an  "unknown  trouble " 
caU  and  hit  a  back  yard  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, never  knowing  who  youll  meet  .  .  a  kid 
with  a  knife  ...  a  pUl-head  with  a  gun.  or 
two  ex-cons  with  nothing  to  lose-  And  you'll 
have  plenty  of  time  to  think.  Youll  draw 
duty  in  a  "ionely  car"  .  .  .  with  nobody  to 
talk  to  but  your  radio.  Four  years  In  uni- 
form and  youll  have  tbe  ability,  the  experi- 
ence and  maybe  the  desire  to  be  a  detective. 
If  you  like  to  fly  by  the  seat  of  your  panu. 
this  Is  where  you  belong.  For  every  crime 
that's  committed,  you've  got  three  million 
suspects  to  choose  from.  Most  of  the  time 
youll  have  few  facta  and  a  lot  of  bunches. 


Youll  run  down  leads  that  dead-end  oo  you. 
Youll  work  all-night  atakeouts  that  oould 
last  a  week.  You'U  do  leg  work  until  you're 
sure  you've  talked  to  everybody  In  Califor- 
nia .  .  .  people  who  saw  It  happen,  but  reaUy 
didn't.  People  who  Insist  they  did  It.  but 
re«Uy  didn't.  People  who  don't  remember, 
those  who  try  to  forget.  Those  who  tell  the 
truth,  those  who  Ue.  Youll  run  the  files 
untU  your  eyes  ache. 

And  paperwork  .  .  .  youll  fill  out  a  report 
when  you're  right,  youll  fill  out  a  report 
when  youTe  wrong,  youll  fill  one  out  when 
you're  not  sure,  youll  flU  one  out  listing 
your  leads,  you'll  fill  one  out  when  you  have 
no  leads,  youll  make  out  a  report  on  the  re- 
ports you've  made.  Youll  write  enough 
words  In  your  lifetime  to  stock  a  library 
Youll  learn  to  Uve  with  doubt,  anxiety,  frus- 
tration, court  decisions  that  tend  to  hinder 
rather  than  help  you:  Dorado,  Morae.  Esco- 
bedo.  Cahan.  Youll  learn  to  live  with  the 
District  Attorney,  testifying  in  court,  defense 
attorneys,  prosecuting  attorneys.  Judges. 
Juries,  witnesses.  And  aometlmes  you  won't 
be  happy  with  the  outcome.  But  therel  also 
this:  There  are  over  five  thousand  men  In 
this  city  who  know  that  being  a  policeman 
Is  an  endless,  glamorless,  thanklfss  Job  that 
must  be  done.  I  know  It,  too.  And  I'm 
damned  glad  to  be  one  of  them. 

(Note. — Kieerpted  from  the  Feb.  $.  I9€7 
episode  of  "Dragnet"  on  NBC-TV — Sgt.  Joe 
Friday  talking  to  «n  unhappy  rookU.) 


TW  Iowa  Fanstf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  TBE  BOnSK  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  Febnutry  t,  19S7 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  years  Iowa,  alons  with  many 
other  States,  has  entered  into  the  com- 
petition for  new  Industry.  Iowa  has 
done  well.  Many  new  Industries  have 
been  attracted  to  Iowa. 

In  the  process,  however,  lowans  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  Importance  of  the 
farmer  and  agriculture. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Muscatine  Journal  on  January  27  calls 
attention  to  the  Importance  of  the  Iowa 
farmer  and  to  agriculture  as  an  Industry. 

The  editorial  foLows: 

irran  tut  UuKatine  Journal, 
Jan-XT,  IMTTI 

SomeUmes,  In  tbe  aUte'a  headfirst  rush  to 
obtain  new  tadustxy.  we  t«nd  to  overlfxjlt  the 
importance  ol  the"  fanner  and  agriculture  In 
Iowa. 

Beaulu  ol  a  recent  aurvey  publlahed  by  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  should  serve  aa  a  re- 
mmder  that  agriculture  U  still  the  corner- 
stone of  our  economy. 

According  to  the  survey',  every  •!  earned 
in  farming  createa  at  least  M ",  In  the  local 
economy  for  main  street  merchants,  fac- 
tory and  office  worieers  and  people  employed 
In  reaearch. 

Eight  out  of  ten  Iowa  workers  depend  on 
agrtculture — directly  or  indirectly— for  their 
Jobs. 

Iowa  farmers  produce  more  than  »a'4  bil- 
lion worth  of  crops  and  livestock  annually. 
Of  this  amount,  over  gZ'.i  billion  Is  spent  on 
farm  production  eapensea.  Farmers  in  Iowa 
spend  more  than  »700  million  annually  on 
teed,  seed  and  fertUliw  alone — plua  the  mli- 
Uona  more  for  farm  machinery. 
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Iowa  Itsmm  hm»e  moc.  th»n  »18  blllloo 
""^E^r.^  of  f«m  f «t.  »1«  PCtol.  <*  t^ 

"  oM  Kt.  to  four-,  toui  Of  n«.lT  M» 

"'^■'  of  tb.  ..port  trad,  to  f«d  jrala. 
.nr«yb«n.  m.,  b.  «.n  le.v  ng  f«m  tB. 
MlMlaJppt  rlvw  grato  termtoaU  at  ilu«»- 
tlM.  aAi  thU  a.p«t  of  th.  «»»"bKI^' 
buimwi  Konomy  1.  .tpKted  to  ^o«  lapKUT 
with  tb«  recnt  purehsM  of  rlTWfront  land 
tor  pain  tblpptog  ladllUM. 

an  dlrecUJ  n!lat«l  to  th.  agrlcujtural  econ- 
omy. Hundred,  of  tons  of  corn.  soybeMU. 
tomato-  and  cucumb.™  ar.  t™bff°™~ 
hen  into  food  and  commercial  Product.. 
Otbor  arm.  produce  fertUlMr..  farm  herbl- 
ddm   and   Uveetock   teed.. 

Tb.  farmer  H  an  Important  man  to  Iowa. 
W.  .bouMnt  \aae  >lght  of  tb«  fact  th»t  tb. 
land  and  the  men  who  work  the  Und  are 
tb.  chl.f  aMeU  of  thli  rtate. 


lOtmi  of  Mokkai  Sk«wi  Great  Prawu 
•f  Bcceativ  HawuTt  "Potato  Cou- 
br-  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  Bawan 
D)  THE  BODSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  6,  19S7 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  aware  that  our  Island  State  « 
Hawaii  la  famous  aa  the  "Land  of  the 
Pineapple"— but  I  tlUnk  my  ooUeagues 
will  And  It  interesting  to  know  that  on 
the  island  of  Molokal  a  significant  new 
Industry  has  developed  which  may  also 
earn  that  isle  the  sobriquet  of  'Hawaii's 
pouio country."  .  „ 

Last  week,  the  Prito  Co..  of  HawaU. 
marked  its  30th  anniversary  in  Hawaii 
and  fran  that  beginrUng  of  two  decade* 
ago,  with  the  orJy  equipment  being  a 
small  cooking  vat,  an  industry  has  grown 
which  today  has  about  200  acres  planted 
In  potatoes  and  plans  for  Increasing  the 
plantings  to  1,000  acres  including  corn. 
Prito  does  an  axmual  business  of  more 
than  «2  million  in  potato  and  com  chips. 
FYed  Yuen.  Prito  Co.  president,  stated 
that  tiie  Kennebec  variety  of  poutoes 
grown  on  the  Hooiehua  lands  of  Molokai 
Is  the  worlds  finest  for  making  potato 
chips. 

I  extend  congratulations  to  Mr.  Yuen 
and  his  employees,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  arUcle  by  George 
West  on  the  Prito  enterprise.  wWch  ap- 
peared In  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on 
Wednesday.  February  1. 1»«7: 

Land  or  PuntAPPi-as  Yuldwo  Pot*to«8 

(By  George  WMt) 
Molokai.  the  land  of  plneapplM.  may  on. 
day  be  known  al«j  a.  Hawaii",  potato  country. 
About  800  acre,  of  Hooiehua  land,  adjacent 
to  th.  airport  hay.  been  planted  In  pota- 
tow.  the  Kennebec  Yarlety,  reportedly  the 
world'.  lln»t  for  making  potato  chlpe. 

The  planter  1.  th.  Frlto  Oompany  of  Ha- 
waii. m»k.r«  of  Vlu-8«al»l  potato  chip, 
and  com  frltoe. 

Pred  Tuen.  it.  prwldent.  My.  plan,  can 
for  incrcMlng  th.  plantings  to  1.000  aens. 


which  wlU  include  wme  acrMge.  for  grow- 

""^IrMt  crop  of  potato-  f««  »  '^ 
con«.tlng  of  IM  ton.  per  .cr,.  "«  "f^J"!^ 
la.t  week.  Harr-tlng  from  addlUonal  »- 
acre  plot.  U  planned  each  m"","^  „ 

Each  crop  reach-  full  growth  wlthto  100 
day.  from  the  dkt.  of  planting.    ,,„,,. 

Potato-   t«t»d   to   th.   put,   ,fK\^c^^ 
oth«  »irl.tl».  tum«i  a  dark  brown  du.  to 
.ic.Ml».  «arch  content  turning  to  .ugM. 
comN  TOO 

Tuen  1.  al»  going  to  .tart  planting  corn 

""VT^Klded  to  grow  hU  own  potato-  and 
corn  becauM  "you  get  a  better  product.    U 
glv-  you  control  over  the  whiten-,  of  po- 
Jato  chip..    Peopl.  prefer  white  chlp._ 
H.".  one  of  two  Prito  franchl—  holder,  to 

'"^i^  ™mpany    U    growing   th.    .pud.   on 
land.  leaMd  from  the  9Ut«. 

Edward  OoMalv-  head,  the  poUto  cultl- 
vaoon  project  on  Uolokal.  One  of  hu  a«U.t. 
Zu  to  Bindall  Wungnema.  \'^-^^'^'^ 
^.rtcan  Indian  of  the  Hopl  trib.  from 
northern  Arlsona.  There  »  1*  oth«  .m- 
ploy-*  on  th.  Uolokal  program. 

Yuen  .ipect.  to  produce  hall  million  dol- 
lar, worth  of  potato.,  wlthto  a  year  and  a 
similar  amount  to  corn. 

Twurmrre  aNnlvaMAar 
Today    al»   mark.   th.   Prito   Oompany. 
aoth  annlveraary  to  Hawaii. 

Many  of  th.  orlgtoal  -nploye-  are  .tm 
with  the  oompany.  They  remember  bow  » 
^  ago  It  iu  .tarted  with  only  a  maU 

°°Now  thechlp^-pouto  and  com— are  proc- 
emed   by   controUed   equipment,   producing 

more  than  tl  million  yearly.  

prlto  ha.  a  .tafl  of  7«  employw.  today. 
It",  located  on  Oalena  street  to  the  Airport 
Industrial  Park. 


.tranger  to  time,  of  dlrtre-.  danger,  Ockne- 
«  M^n-a-from  day.  when  honor,  truth. 
luatlce  loyalty,  palrtoUMn.  reverence,  r—pecl 
f"oir  eld*.,  and  many  oth«  like  attribute 
were  highly  ttonocwl  virtu-  and  widely  prac- 
ticed.   


Coi 


■eab  From  A*  Ho»>raWe  Carl  T. 
DorhaM 


Utter  From  a  Coaititaeat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 


or  W1.COKM" 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Februory  S.  19W 
Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speak- 
er I  am  setting  forth  hereafter  a  mo* 

unusual  letter  from  a  consUtuent. 

We  have  all  iiad  letters  requesting  some 
Information,  asking  us  to  vote  one  way  or 
another,  seeking  help,  and.  once  in  a 
while,  crtticizing  or  condemning  us. 

This  recent  letter  Is  unlike  any  of 
those  It  U.  Instead,  a  prayer-like  re- 
minder, worthy  to  be  kept  on  the  wall  of 
ones  office,  or  on  one's  desk  for  constant 
reference : 

In  your  deliberation  durtog  the  coming 
—ion  of  Congre—  w.  wish  you  Ood".  guid- 
ance U  w.  may  bav.  one  wUh  fulfilled 
above  all  other.,  w.  would  a.k  that  In  your 
re-emamlnatloo  of  ..leUng  legUlation  and 
«>actment  of  new  leglaUtlon  you  be  guided 
by  the  foUowlng  thought.,  and  redMt  on 
the—  principle,  on  which  our  country  wa. 
toundwl  Whence  have  we  come— from  re- 
ligious horn-  where  our  lite  phlloeophy  wa. 
deeply  grounded  In  reUglou.  lalth— from 
.turty  anceetor.  who  »ught  freedom  and 
liberty  and  wer.  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 

It from    Mlt-rellant,    courageous    toreoear. 

who  faced  life  and  lu  problem.  re«)lutely. 
coofident  to  their  .blllty  to  provide  tor  their 
loved  on-  and  themMlvea-from  kindly  folk 
quick  to  com.  to  UM  h«lp  of  n.lghboe  or  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or  HorrH  ca«olim* 
IN  TH8  HOUSB  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  19.  1H7 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
a  pleftsure  and  a  prtvUege  for  me  to  pUce 
In  the  Record  the  foUowlng  commenU 
sent  to  me  by  the  Honorable  Cwl  T. 
Durham,  my  predecessor  In  the  Con- 
(cresa  who  is  well  remembered  by  the 
Members  of  thla  House.  Congressman 
Durham  and  the  late  Congressman 
Graham  A.  Harden  served  together  for 
22  years  In  the  House.  Mr.  Hardens 
service  antedaUng  that  of  Mr.  Durham  s 
by  4  years.  They  were  bo^  .'J*^!" 
of  Important  committees  and  they  both 
retired  from  the  House  at  conclusion  ot 
the  86th  Congress.  Mr.  Durham's  com- 
ments were  penned  on  the  date  the  news 
of  Mr.  Hardens  passing  was  received. 
His  remarka  follow: 

Today  we  h»v«  lo«t  one  of  our  great  Amer- 
lc»n»-Or«bani  A.  Barden.  H«  pa««l  away 
in  the  region  ot  the  ewly  eettlert  In  North 
CaroUri*.  He  never  dSTlated  frtxn  the  Ideal* 
they  taught,  lored.  and  Uved  by-that  man 
•hould  be  free  to  think,  apeak,  and  com- 
municate hi.  Tiewt  to  hhi  I'llo";^'^-  2iu 
ham  Barden  Uved  thU  prec«pt  In  hU  dAuy 
Uf«  and  fought  for  lU  prewrvatlon  In  the 
greatest  forum  on  eartto-tbe  U.8.  House  Of 

^^I^hl^o  be"n"a«oclated  with  Graham  Har- 
den for  nearly  fVfty  ycara— first  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  where  a»  a  great 
athlet*   bm   played   fairly,   .uperbly.  »nd   to 
win      Later  It  waa  my  privilege  to  aerre  lor 
J^nty-two  year,  with  "Hap"  In  the  Hou« 
of  lUpresenUttTM  and  to  malnUln  a  close 
aaeoclatloo  with  him  in  our  North  Carolina 
Delegation.     I  knew  him  well  and  I  bonor 
hla  memory  "  »  man  and  aa  an  -b^  and 
dedicated     Bepreaentotive     of     hla    p*f^ct; 
SUte    and   Nation,   which  he  served  for  bo 
many  years  aa  a  proud  and  proved  Amert""^ 
The   Durham.   N.C..   Morning   Herald   and 
the  Durham  Sun  carried  edltorlaU  on  Hap 
Barden   and  on   hU  record   In  the  CongreM. 
which  I  would  like  to  have  Inacrted  in  the 
RscoBD   for   the   benefit  of    hla   House   col- 
league* and  hla  frlenda.     These  aUtemenU 
Bum  up  so  admirabiy  Hap-a  worth   to  the 
country  which  he  served  for  so  long.    I  triwt 
they  wlU  be  comforting  to  hla  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  whom  my  deep  lympathy  »nd  my 
sense  of  personally  shared  losa  are  extended. 
The  edltorlaU  follow. 


"jPTom  the  Durham  Sun.  Jan.  SI,  1»67| 
•He  Lkavm    a  Baiwrr  BECoao  Bkhimd 

"Hlatory.  to  b*  truly  accurate,  muat  record 
former  Rep.  Graham  A.  Hap'  Barden  of  the 
state's  Third  Congressional  District  as  one  of 
the  real  lumlnarlea  among  North  Carolina  s 
delegation*  in  the  United  States  Congress  la 
the  past  three  decade*. 

■Congresaman  Barden.  who  died  at  his 
home  in  New  Bern  Sunday,  wa.  a  man  of 
(Treat  Integrity,  courage  and  ability.  Ana. 
be  was  a  happy  man.  He  waa  happy,  even 
when  doing  batUe  In  the  halls  of  Congress. 
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"He  had  aerved  hU  district  for  13  consecu- 
tive terms  when  be  retired  In  1960  because 
'I  want  to  go  home.'  He  served  as  chairman 
of  th©  House  Education  and  Labor  Oommlt- 
t««  from  IS&O  untu  his  retlrvment.  He  had 
an  Important  role  In  parage  of  Section  14 
(B)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  was  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Oeorge-Barden  Act  of  1M6 
that  provided  federal-state  training  pro- 
grsuna  for  agricultural  and  home  economics 
teachers. 

"Throughout  his  congresalonal  career  he 
WAS  a  vigorous,  outspoken  foe  of  federal 
controls  over  education. 

"He  was  a  crusader  for  the  handicapped 
and  It  was  due  largely  to  hU  eflorUi  that  the 
program  which  made  'talking  books'  avail- 
able to  the  blind  citizens  of  the  country 
came  into  being.  This  program  was  ex- 
tended by  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
make  th«M  machine- played  voice  recordings 
of  magaslnes,  books,  articles  and  numerous 
other  features  also  available  to  bedridden, 
handicapped  person,  unable  to  handle  a 
book. 

"To  attempt  to  review  In  detail  his  many 
legislative  achievements  for  bis  district,  hla 
state  and  hla  country  would  require  more 
space  than  la  available  In  this  column. 
But.  Graham  Barden  was  a  fearless  champion 
of  things  that  were  right  for  bis  people. 
juAt  as  he  had  long  ago  made  his  mark  cm 
the  minds  and  hearU  of  hla  constituents, 
he  made  his  mark,  too  on  Congress — where 
he  served  for  so  long  as  one  of  its  more  re- 
spected and   highly  regarded   members." 

-[Prom  the  IXu-bam  (W.C.)  Morning  Herald. 

Jan.Sl,  10«7| 

"A.  NorrABtx  Taxhxxl  Caskce  Enhs 

"When  Rep.  Graham  A.  Barden  retired 
from  Congress  six  years  ago.  he  trtUy  retired. 
Rarely  since  has  he  b«en  In  the  news,  though 
hU  complete  withdrawal  from  public  life 
tlirougbout  this  period  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  111  health  be  had  cuflered  since  a  stroke 
four  years  ago. 

"Mr.  Barden  served  North  Carolina  and  Its 
Third  District  with  distinction  for  more 
than  a  quarter-century  in  the  national 
House  of  ElepreaentatlveB.  For  a  decade  of 
that  period  (except  for  the  Kepubl  lean -con- 
trolled 83rd  Ooo^ess)  be  was  chairman  of 
the  Hou&e  Education  and  LAbor  Committee. 
The  decade  of  the  1960s  was  a  peak  period 
tn  Tarheel  Influence  In  Congress,  four  repre- 
sentatlvee  holding  chairmanships:  In  addi- 
tion to  Rep.  Barden.  Rep.  Bonner.  Merchant 
U&rine  and  nsherles:  Rep.  Oooley,  Agricul- 
ture; and  Rep.  Durham,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

"Mr.  Barden'i  successful  efforts  In  secxiring 
defense  installations  for  his  district — the 
Camp  Lejeune-New  River  Marine  baae.  the 
Cherry  Point  Marine  Air  Base,  and  the  Sey- 
mour Johnson  Air  Force  Base  at  Goldsboro — 
constituted  pioneering  work  in  broadening 
the  economic  baae  of  Eastern  North  Carolina 
from  almost  complete  dependence  on  agri- 
culture. 

"An  attack  on  Mr.  Barden  by  Cardinal 
Spellman  brought  him  most  prominently  to 
national  attention.  Shortly  after  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Barden  sponsored  a  bill  which 
would  have  provided  federal  aid  for  public 
schools,  but  apeclAcally  excluded  parochial 
and  private  schools  from  its  t>eneflts.  Cardi- 
nal Spellman  thereupon  called  the  North 
Carolina  repreaentatlve  'a  new  apoetle  of  big. 
otry.'  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  then  entered 
the  oontrovexsy  In  defense  of  Mr.  Barden. 
That  controversy  Intensified  the  chiurh- 
stftte  Issue  In  this  country,  making  It  a  nut- 
ter of  increased  public  concern. 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Barden's  moat  enduring  and 
most  significant  work  was  In  behalf  of  the 
handicapped.  He  had  every  right  to  pride  In 
the  Barden-lAFoUette  Act  ot  1943.  which 
made  poaslble  a  great  expansion  of  rehabUl- 
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tatlon  work.  Those  concerned  for  the  reha- 
blUtaUon  of  the  handicapped  Join  Mm  m 
regarding  this  legislation  th%  most  •ignlfl- 
cant  which  he  q>onsored.  North  Carolina 
felt  Its  Impact  particularly  in  the  expansion 
It  made  possible  in  the  rehabtUtaUon  pro- 
fram  for  the  visually  handicapped,  tn  physi- 
cal rectoration  of  sight,  eye  surgery  and  bos- 
pltallaatlon,  the  purchase  of  prosthetic 
devices,  vocational  training,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  home  industries,  though  other 
areas  of  rehabilitation  were  similarly  stimu- 
lated by  It." 


To  OeaB  Ike  NatiM's  Air  tad  lU  Water 


KaBsas  City  (Kau.)  Cbaaber  of  Coaa* 
merce  Leads  Voter  Refistration  Drnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KAKBSS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1967 
Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  chambers 
of  commerce  across  the  Nation,  the 
Kansas  City,  Kana^  chamber  Is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding.  Recently,  they 
have  embarked  on  a  very  ambitious  voter 
registration  program  in  an  attempt  to 
register  some  25.000  to  35,000  people  who 
are  eligible  to  vote  but  are  not  regis- 
tered. Cooperating  with  the  chamber  in 
this  effort  are  the  women's  chamber,  the 
Jaycees,  and  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers. I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Kansas  City  Kansan  on  Sunday, 
January  29,  1967: 
IProm   the   Kansas   City   Kanaan,   Jan.   3S. 

1967) 
CuAMBEx   Plans    FKncAKT    PtrsH    roa    Ctrr 

VOTM 

Increased  voter  registration  wlU  be  pushed 
by  the  fff^M*  City  Kanaea  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  the  next  month. 

Board  of  Directors  took  action  Friday  %o 
booflt  the  number  of  eligible  voters  lo  Wyan- 
dotte county  and  KCK  that  are  registered, 
Joe  F.   Jenkins,   president,   announced. 

Only  47,000  people  are  registered  In  Wyan- 
dotte county,  which  has  a  populaUon  ot 
nearly  300.000.  Based  on  current  census 
tlguree  from  William  Bradlsh,  county  flec- 
tion commissioner,  an  estimated  additional 
35.000  to  35,000  persons  are  eligible  to  TOt« 
but  not  registered. 

Jenkins  said  directon  "believe  that  a  pro- 
gram of  bis  type  should  be  part  of  a 
Chamt>er  effort,  as  the  privilege  to  vote  is 
one  of  our  most  cherished  rights." 

Special  stalT  personnel  will  be  assigned  to 
the  effort  between  now  and  Feb.  31.  the  last 
day  to  rglster.  Jenkins  reported.  He  said 
many  other  organizations  are  expected  to 
take  part  including  the  Women's  Chamber, 
Jayceca.  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
organized  labor. 

Extra  hours  and  locations  for  voter  regis- 
tration have  been  scheduled  by  WUllam 
Bradlsh.  Wyandotte  county  clecUons  oom- 
mlssloner. 

Regular  hours  at  bis  oOoe  In  the  ootirt- 
house  are  9  a.m.  to  4:90  p.m.  Monday  thru 
Friday,  and  from  9  ajn.  to  13  noon  Saturday. 

Starting  Feb.  9  and  continuing  thru  Feb. 
31  with  the  exc«pUon  of  Sunday's  and  holi- 
days, tbe  election  commissioner's  office  will 
be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  to  accommo- 
date persona  who  are  not  registered  to  TOte 
In  the  city  elections,  or  thoee  who  must  re- 
register tiecause  of  such  things  as  a  change 
of  address. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   HICRIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  3. 1967 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  COMCiiKSsioifAL  Rxcoid 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday.  January  31.  1967.  en- 
titled "To  Clean  the  Nation's  Air  and  Its 
Water." 

To   Cl.KaM    TRK   NaTIOK'S    AUt   AMV   iTfi   WaTXH 

Tilt  United  States  Is  In  s«rlouB  danger  of 
running  out  of  Its  most  Important  natural 
reeoivce — the  air  that  supports  life.  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  Indicated  his  recognition  of 
thia  critical  fact  by  devoting  more  than  half 
of  his  message  on  "protecting  our  national 
heritage**  to  t^e  problem  of  air  pollution. 

If  the  President's  program  is  readily 
adopted  by  Congrcas  and  effectively  admin- 
istered. It  will  diminish  but  not  do  away 
With  the  danger.  X«thal  air  Inversions  such 
as  New  Yorkers  experienced  on  Thanksgiving 
weekend  and  again  last  week  threaten  every- 
one, and  BO  do  the  pollutants  that  slowly 
poison  the  air.  day  in  and  day  out.  In  cities 
large  and  Rnall  and  even  in  rural  areaa.  Yet 
many  corporations  and  private  Individuals 
can  be  expected  to  resist  tlie  imposition  of 
strict  antipollution  standards,  and  to  refuse 
to  make  the  costly  innovations  that  would 
tiring  complete  protection. 

Mr.  Johnson  delicately  referred  to  this 
opi>osltlon  when  be  observed.  "We  must  rec- 
ognise that  In  dealing  with  fuels  for  Industry 
and  motor  vtiilcles.  we  are  dealing  with 
mattem  of  enormous  tmpcctance  to  every 
secUon  of  the  nsUon  and  to  many  economic 
interests.  .  .  .  Great  investments  have  been 
made  on  given  assumptions  about  those  fuels 
and  uses.  These  considerations  require  that 
we  approach  tixe  pcdlutlon  problun  with  re- 
spect tor  lU  complexity  and  lbs  eoonomle 
Implications. " 

The  nation's  health,  however,  has  to  come 
first.  Sheer  human  self -protection  com- 
mands tbe  attitudes  of  "urgency  and  tenac- 
ity" that  the  President  also  recommended. 
Mr.  Jotiuson  Is  right  in  the  specifics  of  his 
program.  Tbe  nation  has  long  needed  uni- 
form national  standards  for  what  constitutes 
a  dangerous  level  of  noxious  emission  is 
each  of  the  major  polluting  indusWee. 

Equally  necessary  are  air  quality  ooramla- 
slons  to  enforce  standards  In  rsglooal  air- 
abeds  which  cut  acroa  state  and  local 
boundaries.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  nearly 
four  years  after  Congress  passed  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1963  containing  financial  Incen- 
tives' for  metropolis -wide  antipollution  pro- 
grams, there  Is  still  not  an  effective  inter- 
state program  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area  or  anywhere  else  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  Johnson's  message  seroes  in  on  the 
neearch  problems  t^at  need  attention, 
notably  the  emissions  from  automobiles  and 
^dleeel  engines,  as  well  as  the  sulfur  com- 
pounds created  by  the  burning  of  coal  and 
oil.  His  recommendation  of  a  60  per  cent 
increase  in  research  funds  Is  welcome.  The 
only  weakness  In  the  air  pollution  section 
of  the  message  was  the  failure  to  recom- 
mend more  than  Just  a  study  of  the  long 
delays  that  now  exist  between  hearings, 
findings  and  actual  enforcement.  This 
leisurely  two-to-three  year  process  requires 
Unmedlate  aoceleratlon. 

The  passagw  Ln  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage on  water  pollution  were  perfunctory 
and  comparatively  brief.    That  is  not  sur- 
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SrSIL  quMOon  !•  .l««ly  on  the  rtatuM 

"^.t  u  iicedKl  U  mon.T  to  >n«»i*^'» 
U^  m^nuwlul.  .na  wh.t  «•  ««PrWa. 
la  PrMldent  Johnson-,  budget  mMa^e  !"« 
mttn  wru  hU  failure  to  uk  tor  e^en  hiU  of 
the  monej  lor  new  MWi«e-tre.tment  pl.nu 
S»l  Coapa-  h«l  authorlMd.  Th.  Uw 
i^thorl^MM  mimon:  Mx  -"oSSf  "^n 
for  an  appropriation  of  onlT  »a<B  mUuoh- 
•mat  «1U  le«Te  a  lot  of  dirty  water. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or   MOKTm  CABOUIt* 
n«  THK  HOUSB  OF  RIPIlESENf  ATJV13 

Itondav,  Febntani  «.  lit? 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  ^n 

UMT   31.    l»«.   I  deUvered   »   lengthr 


speech  In  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
thri968  budget.  Stnce  then  numerouo 
requesu  have  been  received  '»'  ^l^ 
of  the  speech.  Instead  of  reprinting  the 
speech  tnfuU,  I  hav«- decided  It  wjHild 
be  better  to  revise  and  summarize  It  in 
order  to  reduce  lis  length.  Under  leave 
to  extend  these  remarks  In  the  Appendix, 
I  Include  that  summary,  as  follows ; 

Mr  Speaker,  President  Johnson  pro- 
jecu'a  deficit  of  M.l  billion  In  his  ad- 
mlnlatrallve  budget  for  fi«al  year  1968^ 
But  the  dlsUnguished  gefRleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  .  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  In 
a  speech  In  the  House  on  January  24, 
196Tsald  that  this  low  deficit  projection 
Is  based  upon  a  number  of  assumpUons 
Mid  contingencies,  aU  of  which  will  have 
to  be  met  U  the  deficit  la  to  remain  under 
tU  bUlion  next  year.  Following  is  a 
table  Inserted  In  the  CoBOMssion/a  Rxc- 
oKD  by  Mr.  Mabom  In  support  of  his  state- 
ment: 


S.UCU6  '^i«  cn-in^^  .urrou.iin,  ,^  aanUni.Uo,i«  ^^  M  "<»  ^  ^'^  '^ 


1.  AdmtoJ*raU«  budn«  toMt  •■  P'^^''^  "«'*»«- 


TlHBl 


I   It  It  w«.  not  lor  tS  0<I«"IU  •««*  "<  "'"  °!,.  •=. 
"S^lSTltS.  iSd  Lr«a«i  M  olI«u  to  «[«dm« 

Th«i  ttn  proiect«l  IMS  il'IW  ""^'? -;  v:j  .^..i^i^'i 


eertUtaii." 'iWi  la  uii 


immSk  tbaa  r«ielpU.'e<- 


M,iiM.om.on> 

t.  TOO,  on,  000 


-ii,7«s,ooo.ai» 

TOOLOntW 


-n,(M,<m,m 
MKoavooo 


.tl-l..^)««lt»«1««»K-oaldb.(thl.I..P-tWlWlefonl».    <»|«^"f^ 
joieoSr) - 


-It.  IK  on,  on 

t,0O0.O0MW 


~+r,ao^ooa^oDa 


'U,»«.ooo.om 


----'^-^^^^^.^^SS^'^^S.SHHS 


IDliOQ 


Nora. — nmana  \o»  atu^  ih.i™..— .- 
luiV^J  It  tattS  tatMlurf  .>io»»-wj_ 
«ZV  iolSeeotIT  from  th4  XOTOmlc  M"! 
lary  requlrBimnts  could  tnuodu«  loruB  t 

One  of  the  contingencies  cited  by  Mr. 
MAHOif  wUl  be  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  »5  bUllon  by  disposing  of 
that  amount  of  "pertlclpattag  certlfl- 


fXiifFvaiow  ■aeaiDliia  »tn»«t» 
It  Is  very  dUBcult  for  anyone  who  to 
not  familar  with  the  Federal  budget  to 
floure  out  what  the  Government  actually 


7^1  ^r^^  ni  ■■iirticlDattag  certm-  figure  out  what  the  Government  actuau, 
SSL-Trp.^1  oTS^SSSSt-^ed  Si^  to  spend  next  year.  ^^^^^^^ 
•*'*f_-rl  '  ?S:J„  .^^.^Miior  wav  the     are  five  separate  seU  of  figures  In  the 


mortgages.  Dnder  the  peculiar  way  the 
Government  keep*  lt«  books,  the  sum  re- 
ceived from  disposition  of  these  para- 
dpBtlng  certificate*"  Is  carried  as  a  re- 
duction In  expenditures.  The  disposal 
of  these  participating  cerUflcatee  Is  iiot 
in  fact  a  sale  because  Utle  to  the  mort- 
gages In  the  pool  does  not  pass  and  the 
Government  guarantees  the  full  return 
o(  Investment  to  those  who  exchange 
their  money  for  the  partlclpathig  certifi- 
cates It  Is  simply  a  convenient  way  ol 
borrowing  addlUonal  money  without 
having  11  added  to  the  national  del>t. 

These  participating  certificates  cannot 
be  sold  on  the  open  market  for  their  face 
value,  because  the  Interest  return  on  the 
collateral  mortgages  U  less  than  an  In- 
vestor can  get  elsewhere.  So.  to  order  to 
induce  an  Investor  to  "buy"  one  of  these 
participating  certificate*,  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  subsidize  the  Interest. 
Therefore,  this  year  Congress  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  out  of  the  General 
Treasury  a  subsidy  of  z  number  o<  dol- 
lars, depending  upon  how  many  of  the 
participating  certificates  are  disposed. 


plans  to  eticiiu  i"!^"  J-—. . 

are  five  separate  seU  of  figures  in  the 
President's  budget  showing  different 
levels  of  spending,  a*  follows: 

The  admliUstratlve  budget:  This 
budget  covers  only  estimated  receipts 
and  proposed  expenditures  of  funds 
owned  by  the  Government.  It  lists  «»U- 
ia!ted  receipts  for  1968  at  »ia8.9  bUlion 
and  expenditures  at  $136  bUllon— for  a 
deficit  of  »8.1  bUUon. 

The  consoUdated  cash  budget:  This 
budget  records  the  flow  of  money  be- 
tween theaOovemment  aiul  the  public 
on  a  casir  basis.  Including  trust  fund 
transactions.  It  llsU  estimated  receipts 
from  the  public  at  »1«8.1  billion  and 
projected  payments  to  Uie  PubUc  at 
$172.4  bUllon  In  1968— for  a  deficit  01 
$4.3  bUUon. 

The  national  Income  accounts  budget. 
This  budget  Includes  actual  cash  recelpU 
and  expenditures  plus  accruals  but  ex- 
cludes loans  and  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  loans.  Estimated  receipts  are  listed  U> 
this  budget  at  $167.1  bUllon  and  expendi- 
tures at  $189.J  bUllon  In  1966— for  a 
deficit  of  $2.1  billion. 


Gross  expenditures  of  government- 
administered  funds:  These  g^o?*  efP*"^" 
Iturea  on  a  checks-issued  basis,  are 
p«J«te^  in  1968  to  be  $210.2  bUlion^ 

New  obUgatlonal  authority:  The  fifth 
set  of  figures  used  In  the  budget  shows 
that  the  President  Is  requesting  Con- 
S^ss  to  appropriate  $143.9  bUllon  In  1968 
m  Uie  form  of  new  spending  authority 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Incidentally,  the  new  SP*™""! 
authority  requested  of  CongrMs  Is  $n^S 
bUllon  more  than  was  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

BPCKOtNO     AUTHOarTT 

It  Is  Important  to  note  Uiat  whatever 
Congress  appropriates  In  1968  m  nf* 
spending  auUiority  wUl  not  control  the 
level  of  spending  in  1968  be<»"«J'"\' 
some  of  whatever  Is  appropriated  w^ 
5e  spent  Uiat  year,  some  wlU  be  retained 
for  spending  In  subsequent  years.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  the 
President  is  asking  Congress  to  appro- 
priate new  money  in  the  amount  of  $144 
bUUoo  for  next  year,  Pay™"^,  ^,  "'' 
pubUc  m  1968  are  projected  at  $1724 
blUlon  In  the  cash  budget. 

The  funds  that  wlU  be  spent  next  year. 
In  addition  to  thoee  appropriated  in  new 
ObUgatlonal  authority,  wlU  come  out  oi 
a  SLklog  of  $125  bUllon  in  Previously 
appropriated  but  unspent  1>P'1»-  Jne 
budget  esumfitea  Uiat.  at  Uw  end  of 
Ssoa  year  1998.  Uiis  pool  of  unspent 
S^  Will  amount  to  $132.8  bUUon  and 
this  money  wUl  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
tures In  1969  and  beyond. 

But  some  of  the  money  In  this  pool, 
while  unspent,  wUl  already  h«™  j*!" 
obligated  by  Uie  time  we  come  to  Uie  end 
of  llerbut  not  aU  of  It.  The  balances 
of  unobUgated  funds  held  In  toe  execu- 
tive branch  of  U>e  Government  at  Uie 
end  01  1968  WlU  be  $49.5  bU""".?!)' 
following  Ust  shows  some  of ,"«  f^jni 
ments  and  agencies  which  wUl  hold  thwe 
unobUgated  balances  at  the  end  of  19«8 
BiUiona 

Department  o<  Defense ".,— „-.i::;  *"  ° 

Department    of   Housing   and   Orban     ^^  ^ 

Development  -: — rT     Z 

rund.  aScoprt»««i  »  »»-  «*->"».»« 

(foreign  aid.  etc.) '■  . 

Oapartment  cc  Agriculture ••" 

Independent  agencies ■•" 

While  It  Is  understood  Uiat  some  lead- 
time  is  necessary.  parUculariy  In  areas 
such  as  construction,  research  Mf  de- 
velopment, and  the  procuremeiit  of  ina- 
teriel  requiring  manufacture  It  U  en- 
tuely  possible  that  a  cloee  and  searching 
SnaUon  of  these  unobUgated  funds 
^  show  that  aU  of  this  njoney  Is  "ot 
required  to  be  carried  over  Into  1969  in 
the  form  of  unobUgated  balances.  A 
corresponding  reduction  In  "^r  money 
requested  to  be  appropriated  can  be  made 
If  part  of  tiiese  unobUgated  balances  can 
be  used  in  1967-68.  I  Uierefore  recom- 
mend that  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
pniprlaUons  make  such  »  «>o",";<*^- 
tailed  study  of  these  unobUgated  bal- 
ances in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  new  fund*  Uie  President  Is  iwiueating 
Congress  to  appropriate. 
civnJiK  TMruatumm  nc  TWl  mounvl 


Thef»  U  another  area  whkh  deswve* 
special  oooaldemtlon  by  the  House  Com- 
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mltue  on  ApproprUtlons.  I  refer  to 
civilian  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Govemment.  which  has 
been  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  under 
ttie  present  administration.  The  foUow- 
Ing  table  shows  how  Government  Job* 
have  been  Increasing,  broken  down  Into 
defense  and  nondefense  activities: 

Total 
December  1,  1966:  fo>>* 

Defense  Job* —       191, »a3 

Nondefense   Johe 1, 1«,T74 

Total  1, •47.066 

June  so.  isee: 

Defense  Jobs l.06».9es 

Nondefense   Job* l.tU.tlt 

Total  a.ses.aiT 

June  10,  1M7  (estbnated  la  the  budget) : 

Defense  Joba 1.180.  BOO 

Nondefense  Job* l.iee.OOO 
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_^ 1,410.100 


Defense  Joba 

Nondefense  JcA* — 

Total   i,  616,000 

It  Win  be  seen  from  the  forecdnK  table, 
that  from  December  1,  1965,  to  June  30, 
1968,  there  has  been  an  Increase  of  667,- 
934  Jobs,  of  which  413,608  have  been  In 
defense  and  254,336  In  nondefense  actlv- 
lUes.  This  Is  tfurwn  In  detsJl  In  the 
following  table: 


large  annual  tumover  In  Federal  em- 
ployment. 


laereMM  Id  employaflDl 

Telal 

D*. 

Noo- 

lllllll 

D«.  1 ,  !•««.  to  Jam  K.  iwe. . 
JaneSO,  IMS.  to  Jane  30.  tlie7. . 
Ioi»»,lW;,toJaiuao,IM8.. 

«J0.»1 

IN,  in 

J61.TW 

117.  em 

M.tOII 

167.  MS 

Kim 

•a7,ISt|  411, MS 

u*,xu 

Talml  _ *,  646.  BOO 

June  90,  1S66  (estimated  In  ttie  budget) : 


The  follovlng  table  gives  a  breakdown 
showing  how  Government  Job*  are  In- 
creasing In  the  nondefense  activities  of 
the  Oovemment: ' 


FuU-lim€  ptrmaHenl  civilian  emploi/mmi  in  iSt  erwuftiw  hranrk  oe  of  June 


Dfl4«nM,  dvll.. 


Bealtli,  Edueatkai.  and  Wilttra... 
Boualos  and  Urban  DereiopiiMnt. 

Iat«r1«r 

loMlea 

Labor 

Port  OiBee 

BtaU 


Traoflportetlan-.- ..—.-. . ..-.—.—...—.. 

TiaMurr.— - ". — 

Atomic  WMfgy  Oenunlln* 

Oeoval  BwvkM  ArtmlnWratiiwi 

NABA - 

Vftcraa^  AdmlnlatratiaD 

BoltcUTe  Barrtce  Syituo 

Small  Borioeat  AdnUntatratiOB^,.-.. 

TeiiiiMii  Valley  Autborllr 

Pmuui  Canal . ..,,-,......—.-».——. 

C  A.  Infonnatloa  Aseoey ......... 

Ml«o«llaii«oaa  ■ceocMa .— 

Allowaoee  (or  cootlafailee .....««~ 

Subtotal. ■ 

nrpartmeot  at  Dttmm,  railUary  and  naitary 
wwWWKe « 


•4,070 

"■iH 
sorso 
n,«M 

14,000 


M,>7> 
I,  US 

•am 

*B4 

a,  OS 

M7,SH 

*■■" 
11, 4M 
14.  la 

II.  ne 

KtTSO 


i,su,tu 
i.og9,M 


•4,40* 

n.Ho 

M.«» 
14.  »0 
00.300 
B,l00 
•,3» 
P5.0D0 
3S.0a) 
IMOO 
1,340 

ia.wo 
as,  wo 

7,010 

as,  000 

32,000 
140,100 
0,000 
4,000 
11,100 
14.000 
11,000 
11,700 
1,000 


SOS 
6 


1,  see,  000 

1.1*0,000 


lH^H» 


30,000 
IS.  000 

to.  BOO 
14.400 

02,100 
0,700 
O.BOO 
030.100 
30.400 

n.eoo 

1,000 
40,000 

a.30o 

7.300 

r.soo 

04.000 
1M.300 
0,300 
4,000 
11300 
14,900 
12,000 
33,000 
4.3110 


1.4101100 
1. 304. 000 


+J.010 

+4,300 

+101 

+TOS 

+B 

+42 

+10.103 

+438 

+1,000 

+tJ 

+030 
+7>4 

+30 
+  040 

+74 

^^.ooo 

-000 
+U8 
+014 
+471 
+3M 
+011 
+  1.000 


+02.  ■ 

+u7.a 


3.016,000      +un,iS3 


+1.730 
+1,0*7 

ij,710 
■.IH 

+1.301 

+1,000 


+3,O0S 
+443 

+2. 074 

+S.034 
+330 

+1.041 
+474 

+  0,000 
-«B 
+»3S 
+814 
+7T1 
+404 

+2,111 


+00.7S1 
+1U,00S 


+340,083 


The  foregoing  comments  and  tables  re- 
fer only  to  fuU-time  employment.  The 
budget  actually  projects  an  addlUonal 
number  of  266,500  part-time  employees 
In  1968.  If  they  are  aU  employed,  the 
total  number  of  civilians  on  the  Federal 
payroU  will  be  2,881.500.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  anticipate  that  this  goal  will  be 
attained  liecsuse  the  latest  figures  show 
that  there  were  2,842,491  persons  on  the 
Federal  payroU  in  Decemlwr  of  1996 — 
an  Increase  of  104.444  during  the  first  8 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  esti- 
mates that  the  average  Federal  civilian 
employee's  salary  Is  $7,904,  and  this  does 
not  count  the  cost  of  fringe  benefits, 
space  or  suppUes  necessary  to  keep  one 
employee  at  work  for  the  Govemment. 
On  an  annual  basis,  the  salary  cost  alone 
•for  the  667,934  new  Federal  Jobs  created 
since  December  1,  1965  through  June 
30,  1968  as  projected,  wUl  be  $5.3  biUion. 


And  It  must  be  remembeied  that  this 
wUl  be  a  recurring  annual  cost  so  long 
as  the  Jobs  are  flUed. 

I  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  this  Is  an  area  which 
should  be  explored  for  reductions.  Re- 
member that  In  1968  we  wUl  be  dealing 
with  a  total  Federal  civilian  payroU  of 
$23.3  bUllon.  Remember  also  that,  un- 
less reductions  are  made  In  this  area, 
by  June  30,  1968.  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment will  have  added  254,326  civilian* 
to  Its  payroU  In  nondefense  activities 
during  a  period  of  Just  19  months.  If 
we  could  eliminate  100,000  of  these  new 
Jobs  created  In  nondefense  activities 
since  December  1,  1965.  the  saving  would 
amount  to  approximately  $800  million, 
and  this  will  be  a  recurring  annual  sav- 
ing so  long  as  the  Jobs  are  not  refiUed. 
This  can  be  accompUshed  without  firing 
anyone  but  through  attrition  due  to  the 


There  la  anotber  aiem  which  deaerre* 
most  careful  acrutlny  by  the  House 
Committee  en  Ai>proprlatlons.  In  ereiT 
agency  Justlfieatlaa  there  win  be  a  table 
giving  a  breakdown  of  obUgatlona  by  ob- 
ject, including  travel,  transportation  of 
ttiixigs.  printing,  suppUes,  utilities,  and 
so  fori.  There  Is  no  summary  of  these 
objects  In  the  budget  but  for  the  last 
several  years  I  have  asked  for  such  a 
summary  and  always  receive  It  but 
usually  It  comes  In  a  month  or  two  after 
the  budget  document  has  been  submit- 
ted. I  have  asked  for  such  a  summaiy 
this  year  and  assume  It  Is  In  preparation. 
Based  on  the  summary  suppUed  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  last  year,  I  predict  that 
the  one  this  year  wUl  contain  some 
shocking  Information  and  will  wien  up 
another  area  for  sulwtanUal  budget  cut- 
ting. Here  are  a  tew  Items  taken  from 
Uie  summary  provided  last  year: 

Btllions 

Penonnel  travel  (dvUlan,  M43  mu- 

Uoo)    - - *!-■' 

TraneportaUon  of  things SB 

Printing  and  reproductions ** 

Suppllea  and  materlala 

Orants,    oubsldlea.    and    oootrUni- 
tiaoa    »0. » 

Renta,  '^"'^'wiinlrott''*^*,   slid   ntUl- 

Uea »  « 

My  guess  I*  that  very  few  VS.  dUsens 
know  that  the  Govemment's  travel  bill 
last  year  amounted  to  $1.7  billion  or  that 
the  printing  bill  exceeds  $300  million  a 
year. 

Obviously  cuts  prtjposed  in  "other  ob- 
jects" cannot  be  pinpointed  until  the 
Individual  Justifications  are  received  t)ut 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  give  close  and 
careful  attention  to  theee  other  object* 
because  I  beUeve  they  can  be  reduced 
substantially  without  damage. 

oaowTH  IH  roEmAt.  opx»Dn«c 

The  last  year  we  had  a  tiajanced  budget 
and  paid  anything  on  the  national  debt 
$1.2  billion — was  In  I960.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  deficits — 
red  Ink  each  year  on  the  Government's 
books.  The  following  table  contains  a 
year  by  year  record  of  these  deficits  and 
will  show  that  unless  the  new  budget  that 
will  be  considered  this  year  Is  substan- 
tially reduced,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1968  we  wtU  have  pUed  up  an  accumuU- 
Uon  of  $48.3  biUlon  In  deficits  since  1961 : 
[In  binionsl 

Dejldl 

1861    -- »  • 

1*62    - •■* 

106S —  •■• 

».l 

B.4 

».l 

. 9.7 

S.  1 


1964 
IBSB 
1966 
1SS7 

ises 


Total 


.  4S.* 


The  Impression  Is  sought  to  be  left  that 
these  deficits  have  been  caused  Iw  the 
escalating  war  In  Vietnam.  While  de- 
fense spending  has  Increased  subetan- 
tially.  there  has  also  been  a  substantial 
tncreaae  In  nondefenae  ependlng  a*  wUl 
clearly  appear  from  the  f oUowlng  table : 
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InMrfimd 


Tot  si — 


ciMia  i^^uCta  Mia  mJiiiuiiny-.— "'-• — 

C<niill>«rt>  asd  u»n«pormlon 
Hoiulnl  Md  community  acv« 
D«aJth.  W»r.  »od  »  ?!*»« 

Kdmxttai 

VcUru*  baiwflu . 

Ofloenl  iaT«nua«it.. 

Tol«l.  odndelHiae — 

InURst.   

rfvUl*n  and  oiDltWT  P«7 
Poalbk  >bi»1«tll  In  tm»  I 


In  fiscal  Tear  1966  spending  wai  w 

1MO  T?ie  IncreaM  In  1966  over  1965 
i^,lJ5  bSl^Hf  which  .7  5  bmion 
^  for  defense  and  »3  bUUon  was  for 
nondefenae  purposes. 

in  fiscal  year  1967  the  Utest  spending 
estoiSu  ^26.7  bUllon  which  i.  up 
riJ^mionoverl966^  " '^  ?J?^ 
$12.5  bUllon  1»  for  defense  and  »7.2  bU 
Uon  fol:  nondef  ense  purposes 


These  sears  are  aUeged  to  have  be«i 
the  most  prosperous  in  our  country  s 
history.  Accepting  this  as  true,  do  you 
find  It  ridiculous  that  the  Government 
has  run  up  a  deficit  In  every  single  one 
of  these  years?  , 

Now  faced  with  a  naUonal  debt  ol 
1330  billion,  a  record  of  six  successive 
budget  deficits,  and  the  conUnuatlon  of 
a  costly  war  In  Vietnam,  what  kind  of 
fiscal  discipline  does  the  President  pro- 


and  curtaU  principal  at  1  percent  a  year 
without  paying  out  any  more  than  we 
are  now  paying  In  interest  alone. 

Administration  spokesmen  like  to  re- 
late the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
to  the  gross  national  product.    I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  realistic  relationship  and 
beUeve  that  interest  should  more  prop- 
erly relate  to  Income.     U  you  relate  in- 
terest to  income,  you  will  find  It  la  taklnf 
U  cents  out  ol  every  dollar  received  by 
the  Government  in  individual,  corporate, 
estate,  and  excise  Uxes,  plus  custom  re- 
ceipts. Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.    This  leave*  only  89  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  to  pay  for  national 
security  and  the  various  other  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government.    You  liave 
to  go  all  the  way  back  to  1950  before  thU 
high  ratio  Is  exceeded,  and  it  has  been 
exceeded  only  10  times  during  the  last  46 
years. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  'm  call  a  halt  to 
deficit  financing.  Let  us  refuse  to  in- 
crease this  burden  of  debt.  Let  us  de- 
mand that  the  Government  begin  to  live 
within  its  means  and  stop  borrowlnB 
more  money  to  pay  current  bills  We 
owe  this  to  our  constituents  and  to  future 
generaUons.  Every  generaUon  should 
pay  for  its  own  mistakes  and  for  its  om\ 
benefits.  Let  us  not  leave  our  children 
a  heritage  of  Imrdensome  debt.  We  can 
do  our  part  by  reducing  the  1968  budget 
by  a  sulBcient  amount  to  bring  it  in  bal- 
ance and  leave  a  surplus  which  can  be 
used  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 
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m  tot  nondcfense  purposes.  ^^,    jj^^  ^e  issue  a  caU  to  arms  for 

Proposed  spending  ^fiscal  year  1968     ^„„^,,    Does  he  urge  harder  work  «id 


Proposea  speiiu...B  ^  •;--;.-;-»,,„,„„     economy?   Does  he  urge  harder  work  and 
ta  eetimated  to  lncr_ease  b,  "3  bUUon 


iir^S^o;r  of  w^SS,  »5.3  bUlion  is 
fSr  (Wense  and  »3  bllUon  for  non- 
detente. 

Thua,  unless  Congress  practices  re- 
rt^St  and  refuses  to  follow  the  admln- 

SSa«o™un80und  fiscal  poUcies.  Mn-  ^  increase  taxes  and  raise  P™>*' ™"»- 
drf^^.^^  wiU  have  increased  by  ^^  to  borrow  and  borrow  thus  adding 
««  2MluSrduTUig  the  last  3  years.  ^  the  already   badly   swollen  naUonal 

sDncnoNS  CAM  M  M""*  debt. 

in  the  ligm  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  ta-        This  would  not  be  so  b«l  If^we  hada 


i^re  sMriflces?  Does  he  ask  that  the 
country  forgo  some  of  the  things  it 
might  want  but  can  do  without  untU  the 
CSovemments  financial  house  is  in  order? 
No-  he  does  none  of  these  things.  He 
proposes  to  continue  to  spend  and  spend, 
to  increase  taxes  and  raise  postal  rates: 


PollatioB  Peril 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MicmoAH 
IN  THE  HOtlSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav.  February  «.  1967 
^   tr^'^^^.h.  for«roin«  Itlsim-         This  would  not  be  so  bad  if  we  haa  a         j^     DINGELL.      Mr.    Speaker.    Uie 
in  the  ligBt  of  the  f  orMfOiOB,  it»  -.Lest  debt  but  it  Is  quite  serious  when     Washington  Post  of  February  2.   1967. 


Congress      tighten      their      nondefenae 

SeOdSg  belts  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 

JS^tax  increases  and  the  chan«s  of 

a^^asion.    What  should  be  done?     I 

LWtadicatcd  previously  several  areas 

to  "hldb  I  think  close  and  careful  scru- 

SjoJuie  new  spending  propcaals  would 

bei  fruit.     Another   suggestion  would 

STfor  the  administration  and  Congr^ 

to  immediately  exert  every  eSort  to  roU 

ick  1967  and  1968  nondefense  spending 

^Uie  levels  of  fiscal  year  1W6  which 

ended     Just    7     months     ago.     If     this 

rollback  should  occur,  the  fP«;2'"^i'J°; 

grams  for  the  remainder  of  l«njj" ^^^ 

1968  fiscal  years  could  be  reduced  by  as 

much  as  $10  billion.    The  otUy  distoca- 

UMi  would  be  that  resulting  from  roUlng 

back  nondefense  spending  levels  to  those 

in  effect  just  7  months  ago. 

coiTOHnomi    D.Ticm    akb    nomiTDto    ottr 

MOST    END 

I  have  previously  shown  that  the  ac- 
cimulated  deficits  from  1961  through 
1968  wlU  be  $48.3  billion.  This  means 
that  the  Government  has  spent  that 
much  more  money  than  it  has  taken  In— 
including  proposed  spending  tim>ugh 
fiscal  year  1968— during  tWa  S-ye«r 
period. 


considered  in  the  light  of  the  fjct  Uiat 
at  present  this  debt  is  larger  than  the 
combined  debts  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  put  together.  We  have  already 
borrowed  the  money  to  make  up  the  defi- 
cits accumulated  in  the  last  6  years  and 
now  it  is  proposed  to  borrow  more  to 
make  up  the  deficits  projected  for  this 
^  anS  next,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1968 
It  is  estimated  that  the  national  debt 
will  be  $335.4  billion. 

The  carrying  charges  on  this  f antastte 
debt  have  gone  up  also  from  S9  bmion 
a  year  in  1960  to  $14  bUUon  projected  for 
1968.    Here  we  are  paying  out  $14  biUlon 


President's  proposals  for  bringing  our 
air  pollution  problem  under  control.  I 
also  feel  that  this  is  a  field  in  which  it  U 
imperative  that  the  90th  Congress  act. 
Therefore,  pursuant  to  pemUssion 
granted.  I  insert  into  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNOBEsaiOMAi.  lUcoiD  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  entiOed  -PoUution 

PerU":  

PoixwrtOM  Plan, 

The  PrMldanfs  strong  m«««ige  on  air  pol- 
lution ought  to  move  OongreM  u>  the  prompt 
Lni^ent  Dl  Ul.  Air  Qu.UK,  Act  o.  1967  fc^ 
which  he  Mk..    ThU  •^-P2!°'  P.V'K^t^^  w^"^ 


l968.    Here  we  are  paying  out  $14  Diuion     which  he  ««k  .t^^^.i;^eral  Interven 
a  year  Just  because  w_e_  ref_u«,to  =>irUll     l^u^ch  •  -- Ji«^~":„^„„.  ,     ,,  hav 


a  year  just  ur^ttuo^  ""^  '^ "  --  -.. 

this  enormous  debt,  and  Instead  are  add- 
ing to  the  debt  each  year  and  thereby  In- 
creasing the  interest  charges. 

Let  me  give  you  something  to  think 
about  with  respsct  to  this  Interert.  In 
lust  23 'i  years  vre  wiU  pay  out,  in  ta- 
terest  alone,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
rSuonal  debt  but  wUl  still  owe  every 
dime  of  the  principal.  It  has  t>een  fig- 
ured odt  that  if  we  would  Just  begin  to 
reduce  the  debt  by  1  percent  a  year.  In 
less  than  30  years  we  would  have  paid 
the  principal  down  to  a  sufficient  poUit 
that  we  could  continue  to  pay  Interest 


launcA  a  more  uBgic™....,   .  ™, ,j   ...... 

tlon  in  this  area  than  anyone  would  hove 
thought  poMlhle  a  few  jear.  ago.  It  la  clear 
tSit  the  Nation,  having  only  barely  «^°w^ 
Kiged  the  eUatence  ol  a  problem.  n«  year. 
t«l,  now  ttnd.  that  It  haa  u>  deal  with  a  crl- 
2i  that  already  memu^  the  health  and 
safety  of  mlUlona  of  Americana. 

The  Prealdenf.  propa.aU  are  aound 
Enuaalon  control  leveU  foe  Induatry  ahould 
be  Bx«a  Regional  air  quality  oommUaloM 
are  needed.  Annual  vehlcU  poUuUon  In; 
epectlon  U  eawsntlafc  Enforcement  proce- 
durea  tnuat  be  Improved.  Beaearoh  on  fud 
addiuve.  U  ImperatlTe.  Th.  whole  problem 
muat  be  given  more  urgent  study. 


The  amog  In  New  Tork  Olty  two  montha 
uo  to  which  the  Preeldent  alluded,  alarmed 
the  whole  Nation  to  the  eertouaneaa  of  lt» 
polluuon  peril.  Sweeping  aa  the  Prealdenfa 
Cnxiaala  are— and  perhape  the  very  lack  o< 
Intonnatlan  InhlWU  more  draatlc  atepa— the 
uneaey  feeling  peralata  that  thU  program  U 
not  going  far  enough  fart  enough. 

The  country  may  have  to  brace  Iteelf  foe 
prevention  and  abatement  meaauree  that 
will  be  more  ooatly  in  terms  of  money  and 
mote  disagreeable  In  terms  of  their  reetralnt 
upon  the  actlona  of  prtvate  IndlvlduaU  and 
corpora  tlona. 


Aatitrast  aad  Ac  Statit  Qae  ia  a  ChaB(- 
iBf  Sodaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  ouuvcftiru 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPBEBKNTATIVE8 

Mondav,  February  9,  1967 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Spemker,  becauae 
It  li  80  timely  and  because  It  contains  In- 
formation which  should  be  of  Interest  to 
the  entire  Conxress.  I  submit  the  text 
of  an  address  by  Mr.  Glen  McDanlel, 
senior  vice  president  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  Litton  Indus- 
trlea.  Inc..  which  wa»  deUvered  to  the 
Antltnirt  Law  Section  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  on  January  25. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Let  me  flr«t  say  a  word  of  apprecUUon 
about  the  kind  Introduction  and  «Utem«nta 
made  about  Utton  Industrlei.  There  la  a 
point  I  want  to  make  about  Litton.  It  waa 
organlBed  In  November  1953.  by  two  young 
men  with  a  lot  of  abUlty  and  only  MO.OOO 
of  their  own  money.  Thirteen  yean  Ut«r 
the  Company  hae  profitable  ealea  at  the 
rate*  of  more  than  a  biUion  and  one-quarter 
dollars  a  year.  Thl*  eiory  la  a  tewtament  to 
the  auoceaeful  enforcement  of  the  anlltruat 
laws.  Starting  from  acratch,  Utton  baa  en- 
tared  a  number  of  highly  competlUve  lnd\j«- 
trlea  and  baa  survived  againil  the  competi- 
tion of  many  of  the  atxongeet  and  best  man- 
aged companlee  In  the  country.  Such  a  story 
U  poealble  only  In  America,  and  only  because 
of  the  aucoeasful  Job  that  has  been  done  by 
our  antitrust  enforcement  offlclala  In  keeping 
thl  economy  free  of  restralnU.  carteU  and 
monopollea,  and  maintaining  an  environ- 
ment In  which  competition  can  flourish. 

I  might  add  we  have  tried  to  do  our  part 
to  promote  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  We  have  always  conducted  an  anti- 
trust appraisal  of  each  acquUltlon  candidate, 
and  you  would  be  surprised  at  how  many 
have  been  turned  down  on  antitrust  grotmde. 
However  fairly  and  efficiently  the  antitrust 
laws  have  been  enforced  in  the  past.  It  U 
Inescapable.  I  believe,  that  such  enforcement 
In  the  future  will  be  increasingly  difficult. 

The  most  tmporUnt  fact  facing  industry 
today  U  change — change  at  an  accelerating 
rate.  During  the  laat  fifteen  years  we  have 
been  witnessing  an  enormous  cascade  of  tech- 
nological development.  But  thla  phenome- 
non U  only  a  smoldering  beginning  of  what 
Is  to  come.  During  the  next  ten  years  our 
technological  advancement  Is  predicted  to 
more  than  double  that  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  la  aald  that  there  wUl  be  more 
technological  progress  In  the  next  genera- 
tion than  in  all  the  rest  of  human  history 
put  together.  After  all.  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  the  KlenUste  who  ever  lived  are  at  work 


today.  Sums  are  being  epent  on  research 
and  development  that  would  have  shocked 
us  only  a  few  years  back,  -"nie  annual  rate 
of  expenditures  la  more  than  20  time*  the 
rate  of  36  yean  ago. 

WhUe  our  technology  la  expanding  It  la  also 
becoming  more  complex.  Induatrtei  that 
once  were  baaed  on  almple  proceasea  now 
embarce  many  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. ^  ^ 

Companies,  to  meet  this  challenge  and  to 
remain  competitive,  have  hod  to  expand  and 
improve  drmattcaUy  their  technical  capablll- 
tlea.  Some  companies  have  been  able  to  keep 
psbce  through  Internal  growth;  for  othen  the 
only  means  have  been  through  merger.  Thua 
the  inexorable  technological  explosion  In  In- 
dustry has  brought  about  many  mergers,  and 
It  la  Inevitable  that  It  must  bring  about 
many  more.  Andlt  Is  only  natural  and  logi- 
cal that  we  have  aeen  the  growth  of  Urge. 
multl -industry  corporations  embracing  com- 
plementary technologlea.  As  our  economy 
and  technology  expand,  we  are  bound  to 
see  the  growth  of  many  more. 

Meanwhile,  the  challengea  and  needs  of 
conaumera  and  aoctety  are  ubdergolng 
change*,  and  thU  proceM  will  atao  require 
more  corpormU  mergers.  W*  aee  clganUe 
problems  groping  for  solution.  Problems 
like  water  pollution,  the  growing  crime  rmU. 
traffic  congestion,  urban  decay,  the  declining 
per  capita  production  of  food,  and  the  need 
to  creat*  de  novo  cities,  to  mention  a  few. 
To  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  problems.  It  la  estimated  that  to  go 
Into  a  de  novo  city  program  would  require  a 
company  to  raise  one  bUllon  dollars.  Tet 
these  problems  are  peculiarly  suited  to  aolu- 
tlon  by  today's  large  corporations  experi- 
enced m  applying  a  broad  range  of  science 
and  technology  to  hlterto  staggering  prob- 
lems. Problem  solving  in  this  manner  baa 
Itself  become  a  science — called  the  systefUB 
management  approach. 

The  full  extent  to  which  public  problem* 
will  be  farmed  out  by  government  to  private 
Industry  for  solution  la  yet  to  develop.  The 
trend  haa  started,  and  the  potential  is  enor- 
mous. As  the  trend  accelerate*.  It  will  create 
a  need  for  more  large,  broadly  based  com- 
panies and  lead,  inevitably,  to  more  mergers 
Involving  far-reaching  and  compl«nentary 
tec  hnol  ogle*. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  face  of  thla  df velop- 
Ing  revoluUon  In  industry,  we  have  eeen. 
in  the  last  few  years,  a  definite  trend  toward 
Judging  the  legaUty  of  mergen  by  almple. 
shorthanded  teeta— te*U  baaed  almply  on 
change*  in  Industry  structure  with  no 
analysis  of  market  trends,  technological 
changes,  or  a  merger's  actual  effect  on  com- 
petition. Abstract  economic  theorlea  ar* 
urged  aa  rtibafitutrs  for  proof  of  anticom- 
petitive effecta.  We  are  told  that  compeUtion 
Is  Injured  when  one  compeUtor  goe*  out  of 
existence  because  of  a  merger.  We  hear  of 
tbeorles  Uke  "mulUpllclty  of  contacts."  "bar- 
rlera  to  entry."  "subeldlMtlon,"  "competitive 
advantage,"  and  "deep  pocket." 

Reliance  on  structure  and  theory  alone  Is 
too  far  out  of  touch  with  competitive  and 
bualnese  reality  to  produce  dependable  re- 
sulu.  As  our  technology  expand*,  you  wlU 
not  be  able  to  protect  competition  by  merely 
protecting  structure.  Theory  which  Ignores 
the  facU  will  become  increasingly  undepend- 
able.  Take  the  theory  that  a  congIwnerai« 
merger  should  be  condemned  because  a 
multl- Industry  company  can  use  profitable 
products  to  subsidize  unprofitable  product*. 
Certainly  In  our  company,  and  In  others  with 
which  I  have  had  contact,  each  product  must 
stand  on  Its  own  feet  as  a  profitable  en- 
deavor. The  aim  la  to  make  unprofitable 
products  profitable  or  to  eliminate  them — 
not  mbsldUBe  them. 

The  barrlen  to  entry  and  multiplicity  of 
contacu  theories  are  equaUy  Uluaory.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  large  company  which 
we   meet   competitively   In   more   than   cmc 


market  that  is  a  patay  as  a  oompetltor,  nor 
am  I  aware  of  any  smaller  oompeUtor  that 
Is  afraid  to  tackle  us  head-on  In  the  market 
place.  My  experience  has  been  to  hear  small 
companle*  boaat  about  how  they  are  able  to 
beat  big  companies  because  they  are  more 
Oexlble  and  can  act  faster.  Litton  was  a 
small  company  that  did  Just  that  to  lu  big 
competitors.  Thousands  of  little  companle* 
are  doing  It  every  day. 

Judging  a  merger  on  the  basis  of  It*  effect 
on  an  Industry's  structure  Is  undependable 
because  changes  In  Industry  structure  in- 
creasingly are  being  caused  by  factors  other 
than  mergen.  They  are  being  caused  more 
by  changes  in  technology,  consumer  demands 
and  the  needs  of  society  than  they  are  by 
mergers. 

Condemning  a  merger  which  takes  place 
In  the  midst  of  a  technological  revolution  in 
an  Industry  merely  because  it  contributes 
to  that  technological  revolution  or  because 
tt  occurs  In  the  midst  of  such  a  revolution 
la  almply  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  status 
quo. 

Thla  1*  the  trap  Into  which  antltruet  en- 
forcement ol  mergen  unfortunately  ^peara 
to  be  falling.  With  It*  emphaal*  on  almple. 
shorthanded  t««t».  lu  effect  1*  to  att«npt 
to  malnUln  the  status  quo.  It*  simple  rule* 
are  rigid  and  narrow.  It  fails  to  see  the 
technological  Improvement*  taking  place 
and  thoee  that  must  take  place  to  me«t  the 
needs  and  challenges  of  tomorrows  con- 
sumers and  society. 

For  example,  a  while  back  our  company 
considered  an  »cqulBltlon  In  a  sick  industry 
which  la  struggling  with  obeoleie  equip- 
ment. We  know  It  1*  In  grlevou*  need  of 
new  technology.  We  think  we  have  oon- 
oelved  a  new  approach  and  would  like  to 
contxibute  to  bringing  about  this  revolu- 
tion. We  do  not  compete  with  that  com- 
pany ft*^  have  no  vertical  relattonahlp  with 
It  Tet  we  were  concerned  that  antitrust 
offlclala  might  regard  thl*  set  of  fact*  a*  an 
opportunity  to  extend  the  Clcroi  doctrine. 
We  dropped  the  Idea  of  making  the  acquisi- 
tion. The  Industry  continue*  In  Its  sick  and 
inefficient  stAte.  An  opportunity  to  aerve  the 
public  Interest  ha*  been  lost.  The  sUtus  quo 
has  been  maintained. 

But  America  has  other  needs  that  are  more 
Important  than  maintaining  the  st&tua  quo. 
Antitrust  enforcement  of  mergers  1*  going 
to  have  to  cope  with  the  technological  ex- 
plosion in  Industry.  This  means  It  Is  going 
to  have  to  perceive  dramatic  technological 
change*  In  advance  and  adopt  fiexlble  rule* 
that  wUl  not  stifle  theee  change*.  This.  I 
believe.  1*  the  problem  facing  anUtru«t  in 
our  changing  society,  and  the  problem  that 
I*  going  to  make  enforcement  increasingly 
difficult. 

Many  new  measure*  wUl  be  neceaeary  to 
enable  antltmst  to  meet  this  challenge.  For 
one  thing.  I  think  we  need  to  adopt  a  new 
psychology  of  working  constructively  for 
compeUtion.  I  would  change  the  name  of 
antitrust,  which  U  obsolete.  In  favor  of  a 
pro-compeutlon  law.  As  part  of  the  new 
psychology,  we  need  a  new  statement  of  na- 
Uonal policy  a*  to  what  our  objectlye  la.  We 
should  decide  whether  we  really  believe  In 
competiUon  or  whether  we  believe  In  buUd- 
ing  walls  around  individual  corapeUtors  and 
protecUng  them  from  compeUtion.  We  need 
a  restatement  and  clarification  of  the  anU- 
trust  laws  because  only  In  this  way  can  we 
achieve  the  wholehearted  compliance  and 
self-polldng  measures  by  Industry  on  which 
antitrust  Increaalngiy  will  depend. 

These  are  long-range  objective*  which  wlU 
require,  among  other  things,  a  renewed  in- 
terest In  antitrust  by  the  public  at  large 
Before  they  can  be  acoompllahed  we  must 
meet  an  important  shorter-range  require- 
ment of  better  communication  and  under- 
atandlng  between  industry  and  antitrust 
enforcement  omclala.  This,  I  think,  1*  the 
moat  crying  immediate  need  and  must  be  met 
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b«fcn    the    long-rang.    ob]«tl»«    c»n    '^ 

•^fgrf  w«.t  to  «gg«t  .  m«m,  .or 

n!5x  or  »n  Antltruit  lndu.tr7  AdvUory 
S,u^uVt«rn«l  .p.cm«ll,  on  «»•  "PJ" 
r«nc.  ot  !>.«  D*t»rtmenl  of  D.(.li«  wlU.  tb. 
Dtfens.  induntry  Advisory  Council 

That  CouncU.  now  «  year,  old  ^n"  J'™", 
larirknown  aa  DIAC.  waa  Iortn«l  by  th. 
p^t  a«:r.t»ry  ol  M«^  «ot  th.  pujp«e 
ST^plng  him  do  hla  Job.  Th.  m«nb.r. 
Zt  «»«  23  induatry  IMder.  MlKted  by  him. 
Ltemaw.  ar«  not  p«rmltt«l  becaua.  til. 
^^^^  t^lck  «>«  brain,  or  th.  Particular 

men  ar.  not  conaldwKl  a.  "P'««°""8 '"^^ 
rainpanlW  or  even  th.lr  IndustllMi;  th.y  ar. 
tSST^^ormrf  public  »P''»«'  >^'"»,"-: 
n^to  n.gotUt<^but  to  glv.  th.lr  »d»l« 
to  aaaut  th.  Swir.tarr  to  perform  hl«  Job. 

DIAC  haa  a  full-time  manager  who  orga- 
nlM.  the  work.  MeeUngs  (lt.  held  quarterly 
wttT  agenda,  carefully  prepared  In  advance 
Tnd  n^rt«J  by  Kudlee  made  bJ  0«'«h- 
nient  .tail  people  and  by  a  member  of  anp- 
^tlng  committee,  conalstlng  of  Oovem- 
ment  and  Induatry  representative*. 

At  first  industry  was  apprehensive  about 
DIAC  became  It  seemed  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  was  making  skUlTul  preeenUtlons  sup- 
ported by  elaborate  slaH  work  on  °"  P'?" 
Sosils  and  getting  th.  a«>ent  of  relaUvely 
Soorly  prepared  and  busy  Industry  leaders. 
Slua  neutralinng  later  Industry  opposition. 
i,  th.  montha  and  year,  have  gone  by. 
howevK.  industry  has  reallMd  that  tw. 
Council  provides  a  means  of  communication 
that  help,  industry  Itself  to  do  lu  Job. 
Th»e  Is  a  better  appr»:laaon  of  the  tasks 
and  problems  facing  th.  Department  ol 
Defense  and  the  Government  oOclals  have 
a  better  understanding  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Industry. 

Uy  propottl  U  that  th.  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trtde  Commission 
lolntlT  establish  an  AnUtmst  Industry  Ad- 
visory CouncU  consi^^lng  of  repreeentatlve 
industry  leader,  selected  by  them.  The  point 
would  be  to  selMt  thos.  Industry  leaders 
who  could  provide  the  most  help— In  an  ad- 
Tlaory  capacity— to  the  antitrust  offlclaU. 
It  would  have  an  Independent  manager  who 
would  plan  the  quarterly  meetings  and  send 
out  carefully  prepared  agendas  and  support- 
ing  studies  or  poatlon  statements  before- 
hand. . 

In  Mlectlng  the  member.  1  would  hope 
tJhat  antitrust  omclal.  would  not  chooM  law- 
-«..  lawyers  have  been  virtually  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  antitrust 
offldals  and  Industry  for  decades,  and  they 
have  done  an  MCUent  Job.  but  they  are  not 
equipped  to  foresee  the  trend,  and  currents 
of  rapid  and  acceleraUng  technological 
change.  The  antitrust  lavr.  eiut  for  regu- 
lating buslneas.  and  businessmen  are  better 
able  to  explain  business  and  Industrial 
trends  to  the  Government. 

apedflcally.  what  would  the  new  council 
do?  What  problems  would  It  consider? 
That  would  be  entirely  up  to  the  antitrust 
offldals.  but  I  would  suggest  the  following: 
1.  Guiding  BxLtintaamen.  There  has  been 
considerable  talk  by  the  Government  about 
Issuing  guideline..  If  antitrust  Is  going  to 
formulate  guidelines,  lu  purpoee  surely  must 
be  to  creaJte  a  document  VPhlch  would  be 
understood  by  bustnewmen  and  wholeheartr 
edly  observed.  If  thU  U  true.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  avoid  the  neceMlty  of  discussing  the 
guideline,  with  buslne«men  while  they  are 
being  formulated. 

2.  Getting  the  racti.  Th.  council  would 
help  antitrust  do  what  we  all  keep  hoping 
it  will  do — enforce  the  antitrust  laws  In  ac- 
cordance vnth  the  facts  and  not  preconceived 
theories.  I  would  hope  that  the  council 
could  help  enforcement  agencies  ferret  out 
the  facu  as  to  Industry  changes,  t«Jinologl- 
oal    advances,    and   ahlftlng   demands.     An 
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Induatry  AdvUory  CouncU  could  »"f  ^''P 
th.  enrbrcement  agencies  obtain  UP-"-^" 
InformaUon  from  unbiased  and  Independent 

°^M^iS^'   on    Bus!"*'*     TrewH.     Tbt 
councU  could  help  the  enforcement  •g«°':l«« 
keep    ahead    of    business    trends-MCh    as 
products  that  are  lading.  Industrie,  that  are 
Bolng   to   duappear    because    of   new    t«n- 
lo^llcal  devefopmenu.  new  lndu.trlM  that 
are  Mnerglng-and  In  general  asalst  enforce- 
menTlmclals    to   p«!r    Into   the    future   of 
rapid  change.     Technological  advancements 
are    producing    much    shorter    product    life 
spans  with  the  raiult  that  companlM  and 
even   industries   become   obwlete   and   give 
way  to  new   lndu.trl«  faster  than  before. 
This  kind  of  Information  la  not  written  In 
books      It  exists  in  th.  mind,  of  business- 
men who  are  continually  analyilng  and  pre- 
paring  lor   the   future.     Tapping   this   In- 
formaUon could  help  alert  antitrust  to  im- 
portant areas  of  enforcement  as  well  aa  to 
arew  where  unduly  strict  enforcement  would 
work  against  the  national  Interest,  such  as 
where  ?ntlr.   Induatrle.    are   declining   but 
where  their  tMhnology   1.  essential  to  the 
national  security.  , 

t  Adriiiny  on  retrtstafion.  Member,  of 
CongreM  are  now  .aylng  that  the  antitrust 
lawa  ai«  archaic.  Th.  enlorcement  agen- 
cies will  no  doubt  be  called  upon  to  make 
prewntaUons  on  more  legislative  propc»»l« 
than  they  have  In  th.  past.  I  should  think 
they  would  want  the  asaUtance  of  discerning 
Industry  leaders  In  preparing  these  prewnU- 
tlons.  The  effect  could  only  be  to  strengthen 
the  presenutlon.  «  the  antitrust  ofllclaH 
do  not  agree  with  the  advlc.  of  members  or 
the  council,  at  leaat  they  wUl  be  better  pre- 
pared   to   cope   with   similar   objections   In 

XSiThe  advice  of  the  councU  ahould  be 
helpful  to  oOclaU  In  dUtlnguUhlng  between 
thoM  matter,  which  can  be  handled  through 
exutlng  law  and  thoM  that  ihould  be  the 
.ubject  of  new  legislation.  Commissioner 
Maclntyre.  for  example.  Indicated  here  In 
New  Tork  last  month  before  the  Practicing 
Law  Institute,  that  he  feeU  the  problems  of 
concentration.  auperconcentraUon.  and  big- 
ness are  matter,  better  left  to  Congress  than 
to  an  admlnlatraUre  attempt  to  stretch 
present  low.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of 
thCM  matters,  and  their  wrlouaneM  from  a 
national  aecurlty  standpoUit,  surely  this  Is 
the  proper  approach. 

These  would  b.  some  of  th.  functions 
of  th.  councU.  I  think  th.  advantages 
would  be  tremendous.     For  example: 

(a)  The  council  could  promote  Industry 
understanding  of  anUtrust  alms  and  sUnd- 
ards  through  more  reaUsUc  guldeUnes  and 
poucy  .utementa.  ThU  would  lead  to  more 
ellNUve  compliance  and  Mlf-poUclng  pro- 
grams in  industry.  After  all.  anUtrust  t. 
dependent  upon  these  self-unpoMd  compU- 
anco  programs,  for  It  la  the  great  company 
law  departments,  guided  by  able  Independ- 
ent counsel,  that  are  roaUy  reeponUble  for 
the  day-to-day  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
UW«  But  they  need  help,  particularly  In 
the  merger  flelda,  because  of  th.  uncertainty 
of  the  laws,  the  contradictions  of  th.  de- 
rt.lons.  and  the  divergent  poUcy  statement, 
of  our  antitrust  ofnclala. 

(b)  It  would  help  anUtrust  to  under- 
sUnd  buslne«  and  buslneMmen.  We  have 
been  described  In  way.  that  amaxe  u.  by 
PTCpl.  who  have  had  no  Industrial  .ipe- 
rlence  whatsoever.  They  taU  as  If  they  had 
been  Uvlng  In  an  laolaUon  ward.  AnUtrust 
officials  need  a  means  to  get  a  better  "reel" 
of  Industry",  thoughu  and  acUona. 

(c)  Th.  council  would  promote  uniform- 
ity of  poUcy  and  acUon  between  the  two 
anUtrust  enforcement  agendo..  Industry 
ha.  never  imderstood  the  concurrent  Juris- 
diction of  th.  AnUtrust  Division  and  the 
Federal  Trad.  Commission.  Th.  differing 
enforcement  poUcy  and   Judgment  cnurla 


followed  by  the  two  aegnde.  have  created 
misunderstanding,  uncertainty,  dlsmist  and 
cnuclsm  of  anUtrust  enforcement  m  the 
bualnes.  community.  All  of  thU  would  be 
mlnlmlxed  If  members  of  th.  councU  re- 
clvKl  an  understanding  of  th.  problems  In- 
volved, and  eapecUlly  IX  th.  work  of  the 
council  led  to  more  uniformity  of  acUon 
between  the  two  agencies. 

Idl  It  would  provide  a  more  accurate  and 
complete  factual  basis  for  anUtrust  enforce- 
ment thereby  enabling  enforcement  to  adapt 
and  cope  with  the  rapid  change,  that  are 
Uklng  place  In  Industry  and  the  needs  of 
The  e?oiomy.  This  1.  nece«iary  If  anUtrust 
enforcement  Is  to  promote  Uie  naUonal  In- 
terest and  avoid  the  trap  of  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  " 

lel  It  would  help  In  time  to  remove  pub- 
lic apathy  to  anUtruat  and  to  bring  about 
ulUmately  an  Increased  pubUc  Interest  which 
wUl  result.  I  hope,  in  a  restatement  and  clarl- 
flcatlon  of  the  anUtrust  Uws  and  national 
enrorcement  obJecUves. 

Perhap.  there  are  thoM  ""o  J^,,";^' 
an  Antitrust  Industry  Advisory  CDoncll  wlU 
be  nothing  but  a  debating  aodety  or  a  rubber 
stamp  to  approve  what  anUtrust  enlorcMnent 
omdSs  were  already  re«.lved  to  do.  Would 
It  really  accompUah  anything?  My  answer 
Is  that  you  wUl  never  know  unless  you  try 
and  thai  you  have  nothing  to  loM  by  trying. 
I  beueve  mat  such  an  Uistrumentautyh" 
been  sorely  needed  for  a  long  Ume.  experi- 
ence show,  that  intelligent  people  engaged  In 
dialogue  learn  from  each  othw. 

I  beUev.  such  a  councU  would  help  the 
great  American  economy  to  be  more  proouc- 
ilve  through  Uie  sUmulus  or  compeUtlon. 
We  doubt  that  Government  omdals  realize 
the  vast  degree  to  which  the  American  econ- 
omy must  become  more  producuv..  H  sjitl- 
trust  really  promote.  compeUtlon  Instead 
of  trying  to  pre»r»e  the  statu,  quo  and  re- 
slst  Change.  American  Industry  can,  to  an 
extent  heretofore  Uiought  unpoMlble.  make 
m  the  year,  and  decade,  ahead  a  massive 
contrlbuUon  to  Unprovlng  Uie  well-being  or 
mankind. 
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and  the  Naitloii.  I  extend  to  his  family 
my  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
In  their  hour  of  bereavement. 


Graliara  Bardea 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or  NoiTB  CAaot,iNa 
IN  THE  H008B  OF  RBPBESBNTATIVES 

Mondav.  Januarv  30,  t9S7 
Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  never  had  the  privUege  of  serving  with 
the  late  Graham  A.  Barden,  because  he 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  86th  Congress 
and  my  service  In  the  House  began  In  the 
87th  term.  I  did  know  him  for  many 
years  and  considered  him  a  most  valued 
friejid. 

His  great  record  of  public  service  was 
well  known  and  admired  by  me.  He  de- 
voted most  of  his  adult  life  to  serving 
his  feUowmen  In  many  Important  capac- 
ities and  bis  ouutandlng  achievements 
have  brought  benefit  to  oounUess  thou- 
sands and  at  the  same  time  have  built 
an  enduring  monument  to  his  memory. 

Graham  Barden  wUl  long  be  remein- 
bered  not  only  for  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  which  he  served  so  weU  but  also 
for  his  strength  of  character,  humility  of 
person,  and  graclousnesa  and  charm  of 
maruier. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  not  only  to  his 
devoted  family  but  to  his  legion  of  friends 
and  admirers  throughout  North  Carolina 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  these  remarks  to 
you  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  niemory  of  a  great 
man  and  a  great  senior  dUzen,  Mr. 
lioren  Hicks, 


In  Memorr  of  a  Ua£iif  Senior  Cituea  of 
Broward  CooBty,  Fla. 


The  other  two  are  Robert  H.  I^onard  of 
KnoxTlUe,  who  la  president  of  OpUmlst  In- 
temaUonal  and  Edward  M.  Undsey  ol  Law- 
renceburg.  president  of  Uons  Intemauonal. 

Buntan  NaUonal  la  the  largest  rural  aerv- 
10.  organlxauou  In  th.  nation,  it  opened 
new  SUS.OOO  headquart«.  In  lOOS  at  DubUn. 
Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  njOitiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 

JIfonddy.  February  S,  1957 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  my 
colleagues  concerrUng  the  death  of  one  of 
the  leading  senior  citizens  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  Mr.  Loren  Hicks,  who 
passed  away  last  Monday,  January  30. 
His  death  will  be  mourned  by  all  leaders 
of  the  community  who  watched  him  lead 
his  colleagues  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Hicks  lived  to  be  76  years  old,  and 
with  sheer  strength  of  character  and 
drive  he  worked  for  the  betterment  of 
his  county.  State  and  country  right  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Like  so  many  senior  citizens  across  the 
country,  he  chose  my  district  in  Florida 
In  which  to  retire.  Twelve  years  ago  he 
and  his  wife.  Marie,  moved  to  Pampano 
Beach,  Fla.,  from  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  first  day  he  set  foot  on  the  sands 
of  Florida  he  began  his  drive  to  make  the 
lives  of  serUor  citizens  enjoyable  for  all 
such  residents  of  Broward  County.  In 
1959  he  created  the  nucleus  of  the  North 
Broward  Senior  Citizens  Club  and  with- 
in 6  years  he  brought  Its  enrollment  to 
more  than  1,600  members. 

Having  fought  gallantly  for  medicare, 
he  considered  its  passage  a  personal  vic- 
tory. He  continued  to  fight  for  addi- 
tional legislation  on  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level  which  would  benefit  our  elderly, 
not  only  In  my  district  and  State,  but 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

One  of  Mr.  Hicks'  last  acts  on  behalf 
of  our  elderly  was  a  sad  task.  He,  like 
many  of  us.  witnessed  the  famed  Yar' 
mouth  Castle  ship  disaster  off  the  shores 
of  Florida  In  November  1965.  That  dis- 
aster, as  you  may  recall,  took  the  lives 
of  91  people.  But  the  accident,  certainly 
horrible  for  most  of  the  country,  had  a 
much  deeper  meaning  for  Loren  Hicks. 
He  lost  33  members  of  his  North  Broward 
Senior  Citizens  Club  In  that  sea  disaster. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  tragedy  had  struck 
and  the  victims  were  identified,  Mr. 
Hicks,  disregarding  ills  advanced  age, 
went  Immediately  to  work  with  hla  fellow 
volunteers  to  care  for  the  survivors,  do- 
ing anything  he  could  to  help. 

Loren  Hicks  Immediately  was  on  the 
move  for  the  erection  of  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  Memorial  Fund  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment In  memory  of  his  friends  and  the 
others  who  were  lost. 

Now  Loren  Hicks  has  Joined  the  many 
friends  he  lost  In  that  sea  disaster.  And. 
Just  as  he  mourned  a  year  ago  the  loss 
of  his  good  friends,  we  mourn  today  the 
lass  of  an  outstanding  community  leader 
who  was  also  a  true,  dear  friend  to 
young  and  old  alike  in  Broward  County 
and  In  our  State  of  Florlds. 


Robert  H.  BaOer,  of  Kinitport,  Tcoa, 
Elected  VS.  Riritan  Presideol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNNKSSKB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6,  1967 
Mr.  QUHJLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nxim- 
ber  of  naUonal  honors  have  been  received 
by  residents  of  my  district  in  the  last 
year — Miss  Vlckl  Lynn  Hurd.  of  Kings- 
port,  was  second  runner-up  In  the  Miss 
America  contest;  Mr.  Steve  Spurrier,  of 
Johnson  CHy..  received  the  Heisman 
Trophy;  David  Russ.  of  Klngsport.  win- 
ner of  the  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test— and  now  to  add  to  that  list  of  dis- 
tinguished cltiwjns.  we  have  Robert  H. 
Bailey,  my  good  friend  from  Klngsport 
and  Church  Hill,  who  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Ruritan  National. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  Bob's  success, 
as  eu'e  all  east  Tennesseans,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  election  and 
wish  him  well. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  an 
article  which  relates  Bob's  ouUtanding 
career: 

KiNCflPORT      LaWTK«      NaMS)       vs.      RtnUTAW 
PUCaiDBNT 

Robert  H.  BiUIey.  ft  prominent  Klngsport 
Tenn,  lawyer,  wblb  elected  president  oJ  Rurl- 
tAn  National  Tuesday  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion In  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A  naUve  of  Greene  County.  Tenn.  with 
law  offices  in  Klngsport  and  Church  HIU.  be 
succeeded  Edwin  H.  Ragsdale  of  Richmond. 
Va..  and  became  the  SOth  Ruritan  president 
which  haa  Included  three  other  Tenneeaeana. 

With  hla  election  to  the  presidency.  Bailey 
has  reached  the  orffanl7^Uon"«  blghest  office 
alter  several  ycaJa  of  Ruritan  ser't'lce. 

He  haa  been  acUve  especially  throughout 
SulUvan  County  and  hna  Installed  officers  W 
many  area  clubs  during  past  years. 

Other  national  officers  Include  Charles  H. 
Allen  Jr  .  Slnka  Grove.  W.  Va,.  vice  president 
and  Raymond  Pranklln.  MaryvUle.  Tenn.. 
who  woa  elected  to  represent  Tenneesee  for 
a  three-year  term  on  the  National  board  of 
directors. 

Three  other  TennesEeans  w»re  installed  aa 
dlsuict  governors  in  the  sUte  for  1967.  They 
are  James  Myers  Jr  .  Klngsport.  J.  Pred  Plnk- 
ard.  Cleveland,  and  Thomas  B.  Rowe.  Plnson. 
Tenn. 

Bailey  previously  ha*  served  a  three-year 
term  on  the  Rurltin  national  board  ol  di- 
rectors, national  convention  chairman,  dis- 
trict governor  of  Tennessee,  zone  governor 
and  president  of  the  Balleytown  Ruritan 
Club  in  Greene  County- 
He  is  a  senior  memt>er  of  the  law  (Inn  of 
Balley-Praley  in  Klngsport  with  degr««a  from 
the  University  of  Tenneaee  Law  School  and 
Tusculum  College  at  OreenevtUe. 

He  Is  a  past  master  of  GreenevlUe  Lodge 
No.  3.  F,  and  AAf-.  KerbeU  Shrine  and  a  vet- 
erun  of  the  Korean  War. 

With  hU  election  Tennessee  now  haa  the 
distinction  of  having  three  leaders  of  the 
five  largest  civic  organizations  in  America 
serving  In  oOee. 


SUtenent  of  Geor|re  F.  KecDao,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Unioa,  B«for« 
the  Se«ate  Forevn  Relations  Committee, 
JaBouT  30,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   IKDIAJU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVS3 

Wednesday.  January  i*-  ^^^ 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
under  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Rkcobd  the  text  of  the  statement  de- 
livered to  the  Senate  Poreisn  Relations 
Committee  on  January  30.  1967  by  the 
Honorable  George  F.  Kennan,  former 
US.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  scholar  of  Soviet  affairs,  as  re- 
printed in  the  Washington  Sunday  SUr. 
February  5. 1967. 

Mr.  Kennan's  statement  Is  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  present  dialog 
about  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist  world. 

The  statement  follows: 
Kennan  "a  VnwiOM  or  Why  CoiiKCinsT 
Woau)  Ifl  SPUT 
(George  P.  Kennan.  former  AmbaaaadcH'  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  a  acbolar  of  Soviet  af- 
fairs, appeared  before  the  Setute  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  weeic  to  give  his 
views  on  where  we  stand   today. 

(The  first  of  Mr.  Kennan's  prepared  state- 
ment gare  his  interpretaUon  of  the  main 
events  of  recent  years  which  have  led  to  the 
preaent  Ea«t-We«t  relatlonahlp.  Then  he 
went  Into  some  detaU  on  why  be  feels  that 
the  growing  independence  of  the  nations 
within  the  Communist  world  haa  opened  up 
the  p<xslbmty  of  better  relattoni  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  la  the  text  of  hla 
statement.) 

The  subject  on  which  you  would  like  ma 
to  testify  today  ia.  as  I  understand  it.  "The 
Communist  World  in  1967. "  In  reflecting 
on  what  I  might  usefully  aay  In  the  way  of 
Initial  remarks  on  thla  vast  subject.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  preaent  state  of  the 
Communist  world  cannot  be  understood 
except  in  Its  historical  context.  So  I  am 
going  to  aik  for  your  patience  in  letting  m« 
turn  back  very  briefly  to  the  past  and  review 
once  more  the  main  evenu  out  of  which  this 
present  situation  haa  been  formed. 

As  we  all  know,  there  grew  up  around  th* 
turn  of  the  last  century  in  a  number  of 
European  countries,  but  particularly  in 
Germany,  a  strong  social -democratic  poltticiU 
movement  baaed  on  the  wrlttlngs  and  teach- 
ings of  Karl  Marx.  In  Western  Europe  thU 
was.  for  the  most  part,  a  moderate  and 
humane  movement.  It  was  revolutionary  la 
Itfi  objectives,  but  moderate  and  democratic, 
for  the  most  part,  in  Its  methods. 

In  Ruasia  thlnge  took  a  somewhat  different 
course.  Here  the  Soclal-DemocraMc  party, 
coming  late  to  the  political  scene,  was  sf- 
fected  by  the  violent  and  extreme  tenden- 
cies that  had  already  come  to  prevail  in  much 
of  the  older  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment, with  the  result  that  the  party  flpUt 
from  the  start  into  two  wings:  one  relatively 
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moderftU  one,  oomflUtted  lo  the  belief  UiAt 
the  party  should  observe  democratic  prt>- 
c«dure«  In  lt<  own  tnteriul  ulinlnlstrfttloo 
and  ihould  oompete  for  mau  pollUceJ  «up- 
port:  the  other  bAsLng  Itaelf  on  the  concept 
of  the  Pftrt;  •«  ft  sn&Il  coojplratoria:  oore 
of  highly  trftiaed  uid  dlAClpUned  proiee«lon.ftl 
revolutlonArlee.  uid  cocnmltted  to  the  be- 
lief that  desirable  changes  not  only  In  Rue- 
alan  life  but  In  the  Ut«8  of  all  the  advanced 
Western  peoples  oould  come  only  by  violent 
revolution — not  by  the  operation  of  the  nor- 
mal democratic  and  parliamentary  proce««. 
And  It  wae  thu  aecond  and  violent  wing  of 
the  Ruaelan  Social-Democratic  party  whicb. 
ujulcr  the  biiUlant  and  uncompromising 
leadership  of  Lenin,  triumphed  In  the  Rui- 
Bl&n  Revolution  60  years  ago  this  year,  and 
^tAbllsbed  throughout  Russia  a  dictatorial 
power  which  It  has  retained  to  the  present 
day. 

TmUCAT  TO   WS«T 

Now  thla  triumph  of  the  Bolshevlk.1.  or  the 
Oooununlsta  as  they  now  came  to  be  called. 
In  the  Susalan  Revolution  was  one  of  the 
gre*t  d«t«nnlnln«  events  of  this  century, 
and  one  th&t  endangered  in  the  most  serious 
way  the  Interests  of  Western  peoples.  With 
this  eveot  the  human  and  material  resources 
of  ooe  of  the  world's  great  cxjuntrlos — a  coun- 
try with  tremendous  economic  and  military 
as  well  as  cultural  potential — CAmc  under 
the  control  of  a  group  of  fanatics  deeply 
prej-udle«d  against  the  trsdlUonal  Institu- 
tions of  the  Wcatem  countrle*  and  deter- 
mined to  do  what  they  could  to  bring  about 
the  overthrow  ot  the  governments  and  social 
systems  of  those  countries.  Tbey  did  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  vigorous  efforts  In  this 
direction:  and  In  the  conditions  of  Insta- 
bility and  economic  dlstreas  that  followed 
the  Flirt  World  War  they  found  many  peo- 
ple in  the  West  wUllog  to  accept  their  lead 
uul  to  Join  them  In  these  efforts.  This  was 
of  course  a  dangerous  sltuaUon  Its  dangers 
were  moderated  at  that  time  by  the  fact 
tha-t  Russia,  weakened  by  the  ravsges  of 
wftr  and  revolution,  was  not  a  strong  mili- 
tary power  for  offensive  purposes,  and  by 
the  fs£t  that  the  traditional  Institutions  oi 
Weatem  countries  proved  much  more  re- 
sistant than  had  the  institutions  of  Tsarist 
Russia  to  the  revolutlonry  pressures  which 
these  people  engendered.  Nevertheless,  the 
Soviet  regime  of  Lenln'i  day.  Inspired  by  an 
Intenae  world-revolutionary  enthusiasm, 
preaenied  a  serious  danger  to  the  stability  of 
the  WeeCem  community  of  nations  and  an 
unprecedented  problem  for  Western  policy- 
makers. 

In  the  mld-nlneteen  twenties.  Lenin's 
leaderstbp  was  replaced  by  that  of  Stalin. 
This  was  a  slgnlftcant  change.  Stalin  was 
a  leas  fanatical,  more  cautious  man,  skeptl- 
•cal  of  the  poaalbllltlee  of  achieving  world 
revolution,  anxious  to  retain  his  own  peraon- 
kl  Ascendancy  In  the  world  communist  move- 
ment, but  Interested  more  immediately  In 
building  up  Russia's  Industrta!  and  military 
establishment  than  In  encouraging  other 
Communist  parties  to  seize  power.  He  was 
a  crafty,  cynical  politician,  a  man  of  great 
nnd  dangerous  tactical  ability  In  poUUeal 
action  and  no  friend  of  the  West,  The  reign 
of  terror  that  be  instituted  In  Russia  In  the 
nlneteen-thlrtlea  and  continued  In  some  de- 
gree down  to  the  day  of  his  death  was-  so 
extreme  that  It  complicated  in  many  ways 
the  maintenance  of  anything  resembling 
normal  relations  between  Russia  and  Weat- 
em countriea.  Hla  behavior  toward  the 
West  In  Che  common  confrontation  with 
Bltler'B  Germany  was  devoid  of  both  good 
will  and  good  faith  Throughout  his  life- 
time, too.  Russia  remained,  although  for  rea- 
sons aomewhat  different  than  In  Lenin's 
time,  a  dangerous  adversary  of  the  Umted 
States  and  other  Western  powers  in  world 
affairs. 

Down    to  the   Second   World   War   Stalin 
kept  the  vorUl  communist  morement  under 


his  own  Jealous  and  unrelenting  personal 
ooatrol.  There  was,  however,  no  major  ex- 
pansion of  the  geogruphlc  area  to  which 
Communist  power  exteiKled  until  the  final 
phaaea  ol  the  war  against  Hitler  carried  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  into  the  heart  of  Europe. 
Stalin  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this 
development  as  a  means  of  extending  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  West  and 
of  Inatalling  or  asalstlng  the  Installation  of 
Communist  regimes  in  all  of  Eastern  and 
part  of  Central  Europe,  Including  the  Soviet 
xone  of  Germany.  Slow  to  realize  the  dan- 
gers of  this  development,  we  had  little  choice 
but  to  accept  It  once  it  had  occurred.  The 
alternative  was  only  to  add  another  great 
war  to  the  one  we  bad  Just  finished.  The 
Sovletlaatlon  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
was  part  of  the  price  we  paid  for  the  defeat 
of  HlUer. 

TRX  caurcsK  coMnmneTa 
This  success  of  Stalin's  wartime  stateman- 
shlp  appeared  to  be  suppl«nented  is  the 
Immediate  postwar  period  by  the  triumph 
of  the  Communists  In  China.  This  event 
was  of  course  a  great  boon  to  the  prestige 
of  Cocnmuntsts  everywhere.  But  It  did  not 
constitute  quite  the  extension  of  Stalin's 
power  that  many  people  then  thought  It  did. 
EHfferences  between  the  two  parties — the 
Russian  and  the  Chinese — were  of  long 
standing.  Once  In  control  of  China's  re- 
sources, independent  thereof  of  Russian 
support,  and  having  their  own  national 
pride,  the  Chinese  Communists  saw  no 
reason  to  take  orders  from  Moscow  or  to 
respect  Moscow's  authority  In  the  world  oom- 
munlst  movement.  Tbe  Chmeae  Revolution 
did  Indeed  mean  the  creation  of  another 
great  Cooimunl«t  power,  no  less  violently 
prejudiced  against  the  West,  no  leas  hostile 
to  Western  Interest  and  Institutions,  than 
Lenin's  or  Stalin's  Russia.  The  differences 
between  this  power  and  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  become  openly  apparent  for  several 
years  to  come;  but  In  actuality  Communist 
China  represented  for  the  Soviet  Union  from 
the  start  In  some  respects  an  ally.  In  other 
respects  a  rival,  never  a  satellite. 

The  triumph  of  the  Communists  In  China 
coincided  In  time  with  the  decision  of  the 
Communist  leaders  oS  Tugoalavla,  which 
had  initially  been  included  In  the  postwar 
Soviet  bloc,  to  defy  Moscow's  authority  and 
to  strike  out  on  an  Independent  path.  Tbey 
were  successful  In  doing  this,  and  have  main- 
tained their  Independence  ever  since. 

tt  win  be  observed,  therefore,  that  while 
the  events  of  the  final  phases  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Immediate  postwar  period  did  in- 
deed bring  about  significant  increases  In  the 
territory  ruled  by  Communist  regimes,  they 
also  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  mono- 
lithic character  of  Moscow's  control  of  the 
world  communist  movement.  Moscow  did 
retain  control  over  most  of  the  territory — 
not  all — that  Russian  troops  had  overrun 
In  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  Moscow 
further  retained .  for  the  time  being.  Its 
dominant  influence  among  the  various  Com- 
munist parties  in  the  countries  where  com- 
munism had  not  trtumphed.  But  it  had  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  existence  of  two 
Communist  state* — China  and  Tugoelavla — 
whose  policies  and  behavior  It  could  not 
control. 


BINO-SOVIST  BPi.rr 
Thla  was  the  situation  that  existed  from 
1948  down  to  Stalin's  death  five  years  later. 
After  hu  death  this  altuatlon  underwent  a 
fundamental  alteration.  The  disorders  In 
Eastern  Germany  In  1053  and  the  troubles  in 
Hungary  and  Poland  in  1B66  shook  Moscow's 
moral  authority  throughout  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  Khrushchev's  effort,  then, 
to  improve  relations  with  Tugosiavla — an 
effort  to  which  he  felt  himself  driven  pre- 
cisely by  the  growing  tension  between  Russia 
and  China — contributed  further  to  the  weak- 
ening of  Moscow's  authority  among  the  Com- 
munists of  the  world  because  tt  appeared  (o 


give  Russian  sanction  to  Tito's  indepcodent 
cotirse.  It  caused  other  Communist  leaders 
to  ask  thetnseivee:  "Well,  if  Tito  can  follow 
an  Independent  line  and  be  respected  and  re- 
warded for  it  by  Moscow,  why  can't  we?  " 
But  moat  important  of  all  was  the  emergence 
to  the  surface,  beginning  in  lOIVf.  of  serious 
differences  between  the  Soviet  and  Cbineec 
Comxnunist  Parties  and  the  developcnent  or 
these  differences  Into  a  full-fledged  open  po- 
litical conflict  between  two  powers. 

What  earlier  events  had  left  undone  in  the 
way  of  destruction  oi  the  unity  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  the  Cblneee-Soviet  conflict  now 
completed.  In  the  light  of  this  conflict,  the 
other  OoDununUt  Parties  and  regimes  were 
not  only  placed  In  a  poalUon  where  they 
could  nuke  indep«ident  choices  and  deci- 
sions: they  were  virtually  forced  to  do  ao. 
A  bewildering  variety  of  options  was  now 
open  to  them-  They  oould  hold  to  Moscow. 
'mey  could  hold  to  Peking.  They  could  take 
the  Yugoslav  course  and  follow  neither  of  the 
two  great  powers.  They  oould  follow  the 
lead  of  one  of  the  two  great  powers  in  their 
external  relations,  but  follow  their  own  needs 
and  preferences  In  domestic  policy.  Or  they 
oould  do  Just  the  oppoalte:  They  oould  fol- 
low Moscow's  example,  or  Peking's  example, 
in  domestic  policy,  but  strike  out  on  their 
own  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  The  very 
Inability  to  avoid  a  choice  amoog  these  vari- 
ous alternatlvee  forced  the  foreign  Commu- 
nista,  right  then  and  there,  to  a  complete 
Independence  of  declsloa.  And  this  was  an 
Independence  of  which  they  oould  no  longer 
really  be  deprived:  for  even  If  their  decision 
ran  to  tbe  rsepectlog  of  the  authority  ol  one 
or  the  other  of  the  great  Communist  powers. 
they  would  be  doing  tUs  now  of  their  own 
free  choice,  and  they  oould  withdraw  their 
allegiance  as  easily  and  independently  as  tbey 
had  given  It. 

The  restUt  was,  of  course,  that  declalons 
went  in  a  variety  of  different  ways.  Bulgaria, 
for  example,  held  in  all  respects  to  Moscow, 
Albania,  to  Peking.  Rumania  continued  to 
adhere  generally  to  the  Russian  example  In 
Its  domestic  practices  but  largely  amancl- 
pated  Itself  from  Russian  Influence  in  Its 
foreign  policies.  Poland  did  Just  the  oppo- 
alte. 

mxD  raams  aiao  sput 
The  sams  diaslmllartties  soon  became 
apparent,  in  the  reactions  of  the  varioua 
Communist  ParUos  not  In  power.  Tbey.  too. 
were  forced  to  make  choices.  Some  adhered 
to  Peking,  some  to  Moscow.  Some  went  one 
way  at  one  time,  another  way  at  another. 
Some  split  up  entirely  Into  mutually  antago- 
nistic pro-Moecow  or  pro-Peking  factions. 
Some,  disgusted  with  the  whole  business  and 
unable  to  get  anything  In  the  nature  of 
effective  giolijance  from  either  of  the  two 
great  Communist  capitals,  simply  decided 
to  begin  to  disregard  both  of  them  and  to  go 
their  own  way. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  Communist  world  we 
have  before  us  today.  The  existence  of  this 
situation  is  a  matter  of  easily  ascertainable 
fact,  not  of  speculation.  Thla  bdng  the 
case,  to  attribute  today  to  the  various 
partlee,  regimes  and  factions  that  make  up 
the  world  Communist  movement  s^ny  sort  of 
a  unified  political  personality — to  Speak  ot 
them  as  though  they  represented  a  single 
disciplined  force,  operating  under  the  con- 
iipiratorlal  control  of  a  single  political  will. 
as  I  aometlmes  still  hear  people  speak  of 
them  in  this  country,  and  occasionally  even 
velthln  the  halls  of  this  august  leglsluUvo 
body — Is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing body  of  evidence,  to  nuive  Intellectually 
in  the  realm  of  patent  absurdity,  to  deny  by 
implication  the  relevance  of  external  evi- 
dence to  the  considerations  azxl  decisions  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  unity  of  the  Communist 
bloc  is  a  matter  of  the  past!  and  It  will  not 
be  restored.  This  Humpty  Dumpty  will  not 
and  cannot  be  reassembled. 

Now  thla,  of  course,  does  Hot  mean  that 
there    Is    no   problem,     "niese    regimes    and 
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psrtles  and  factions  remain  communistic, 
or  nominally  communistic,  even  if  they  are 
not  united;  and  as  such  they  continue  to 
reflect  in  varying  degrees  elements  ot  the 
CommunUt  Ideology  that  are  adverse  to  our 
conoeptj  as  well  as  to  our  interests — ad- 
verse also,  we  like  to  think,  to  the  Interests 
of  world  peace.  But  here  there  an  certain 
circumstances  that  wa  must  be  careful  to 
bear  In  mind. 

COUBCtTNISM  CHAMCtNC 

First  of  all.  what  communism  means  today 
embraces  a  very  wide  spectrum  of  outlooks 
and  behavior.  Bome  of  these  Communist 
tlementa.  like  the  Chinese  Communlat  re- 
gime, present  from  our  standpoint  as  ugly 
and  menacing  a  phenomenon  as  did  Lenln't 
Russia  at  the  height  of  its  world-revolution- 
ary enthxislasm.  pthers.  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Tugoalav  regime  *or  the  Italian  Communist 
party,  are  operating  on  the  baala  of  con- 
cepts which  present  no  greater  problems  from 
our  standpoint  than  those  that  govern  the 
behavior  of  maay  regimes  or  parties  that  do 
not  call  themselves  Communist  at  all.  It 
is  simply  Impossible  to  generalise,  today, 
about  communlam  as  a  problem  in  the  spec- 
trim  of  American  foreign  policy. 

But  In  addition  to  that,  even  within  the 
framework  of  the  Individual  Communist  par- 
ties or  regimes,  the  nature  of  communism 
Is  not  a  static  thing.  It  has  already  under- 
gone great  changes  In  many  Instances,  and 
is  BtUl  In  a  process  of  change  everywhere. 
This  Is  particularly  Important  in  the  case  of 
tbe  Soviet  Union.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
outlooks  that  are  prevalent  today  In  Russian 
Communist  Party  are  greatly  different  from 
those  that  prevailed  In  earlier  decadea.  Of 
course,  not  all  of  these  outlooks  are  reassur- 
ing; habits  of  thought,  prejudices  and  pre- 
conceptions still  endure  that  we  have  to 
recognize  as  hostile  and  dangerous  to  the 
only  sort  of  world  stability  we  can  Imagine. 
Efforts  carried  forward  In  the  name  of  these 
outlooks  merit  our  continued  vigorous  and 
vigilant  resistance.  But  those  are  no  longer 
the  only  outlooks  that  exist.  In  the  main, 
the  changes  that  have  come  over  Soviet  com- 
munism and  the  mental  world  of  its  leaders. 
particularly  In  the  years  since  Stalln'e  death. 
bavB  been  hopeful  rather  than  alarming 
ones — over  which,  If  properly  understood  and 
met  from  the  non-Conununist  side,  hold  en- 
couraging rather  than  menacing  connota- 
tions for  the  prospects  for  world  stability. 

It  mitst  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
pattern  of  our  relationship  with  any  great 
nation  there  are  always  elements  of  oon- 
Qict  in  outlook  as  In  interest.  An  uncom- 
plicated relationship  between  great  nations 
doea  not  exist,  has  never  existed,  and  will 
never  exist-  In  the  tensions  that  have  agi- 
tated the  relations  between  our  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  half  century  of 
the  latter's  existence  there  have  always  been, 
for  this  reason,  two  components:  one  that 
arose  from  the  peculiar  Ideological  outlooks 
and  commitments  of  the  Soviet  leaders— 
from  their  quality,  in  other  worda.  as  Com- 
munists; the  other  one  composed  of  the 
abundant  frictions.  Rusplclons,  anxieties  and 
conflicts  of  Intereets  that  normally  bedevil 
the  relations  between  great  states  and  do  not 
constitute  In  themselves  a  proper  source  for 
discouragement  or  despair  with  relation  to 
the  prospects  for  world  peace.  Z  think  it 
may  safetly  be  said  that  in  the  pattern  of 
our  differences  with  the  Soviet  leadership 
over  the  course  of  the  past  14  years,  that 
component  which  reflects  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  Ideological  commitments  has 
tended  generally  to  decline:  and  the  relative 
Importance  of  the  other  component,  the 
normal  one.  has  tended,  accordingly,  to  rise. 
Many  of  us  would  be  helped  In  our  thinking 


about  the  problems  of  Soviet -American  rela- 
tions if  we  oould  free  eurselvea  from  the 
abnormal  sensltlvltlea  and  refiexes  to  wblch 
the  extnme  tensions  of  earUer  decades  have 
led  and  teacA  oiirselves  to  think  about  Rus- 
sia as  almpiy  another  great  power  with  lu 
own  Interests  and  concerns,  often  necessarily 
in  conflict  with  our  own  but  not  tragically 
so — a  power  different  In  many  respects,  but 
perhaps  no  longer  in  essential  ones,  trom 
what  Russia  would  have  Jseen  had  there  been 
no  Communist  revolution  In  that  country  60 
yean  ago. 

XCACTS  SKI<6mVXX.T 
Finally,  there  Is  one  vitally  Important 
point  on  whlidi  I  would  like  to  conclude. 
Not  only  does  International  communism 
present  Itself  to  us  today  in  many  diverse 
aspects,  and  not  only  Is  It  a  phenomenon 
constantly  In  process  of  change;  It  la  also 
something  that  reacts  sensitively  In  many 
respects  to  what  we  do  and  say,  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  partially  subject  to 
our  influence.  Almost  everywhere  In  the 
Communist  world  there  are  forces  mors  In- 
clined to  appreciate  the  values  of  a  peace- 
ful world  and  to  contribute,  where  they  can. 
to  development  in  that  direction,  and  there 
are  forces  leas.  Inclined  to  move  along  this 
line. 

We  have  It  In  our  power,  by  the  manner  in 
which  we  frame  our  policies,  to  encourage 
or  to  discourage  either  of  these  conflicting 
forces.  International  communism  is  thus  not 
Just  entirely  what  we  find  It  to  be.  It  Is  In 
part  what  we  make  of  it. 

The  Implications  of  all  this,  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  policy,  are  of  enor- 
mous serlousneei  at  this  present  moment. 
We  stand  today  at  something  of  a  parting  of 
the  ways  with  respect  to  our  approach  to 
the  Communist  world.  If  we  fall  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  encouraging  elementa  In  the 
situation — If  we  act  as  though  they  did  not 
exlrt  and  carry  our  differences  against  Indi- 
vidual Communist  powers  as  though  we  were^ 
still  dealing  with  the  naive  world-revolu- 
tionary force  of  Lenin's  day  or  with  the  grim 
monolith  of  Conununlst  power  that  con- 
fronted us  in  the  days  of  Stalin — we  may  be 
neglecting  and  discarding  the  only  chance 
that  I  can  see  to  spare  ourselves  or  our  chil- 
dren, or  both,  the  Immeasurable  catastrophes 
of  a  world  war  among  nuclear  powers. 

As  one  whose  professional  experience  with 
world  communism  now  runs  back  for  Just  40 
years,  I  think  I  have  as  Intimate  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  this  phenomenon  as  anyone  In 
this  country.  I  saw  it  and  knew  It  at  first 
hand  In  the  difficult  times  of  the  nlneteen- 
thirtlee.  I  knew  It  again  at  the  most  diffi- 
cult time  of  all — at  the  heyday  of  Stalin's 
triumph  and  arrogance  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  I  had  the  temerity  to  urge  publicly 
upon  our  Government  and  our  people  at  that 
time  pauence  in  the  approach  to  Ruaaian 
communism,  being  confident  that  there 
would  be  changes,  and  thinking  It  likely  that 
these  changes  would  be  ones  that  would 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  cope  with  It  without 
inviting  the  catastrophe  of  another  war. 
These  changes  have  now  come.  They  are.  in 
my  most  earnest  opinion,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  give  us.  for  the  first  time  perbaps  since 
1917,  real  and  hopeful  posfilbUities  for  the 
adjustment  by  peaceful  means  of  our  rela- 
tions with  certain  of  these  Communist  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  tragic  than  that  to- 
day, when  these  poselhllltles  are  realty  com- 
ing into  being,  when  rays  of  light  are  visible 
which  20  years  ago  were  only  gleams  of  hope 
in  our  own  eyea,  we  ahould  fail  to  perceive 
or  recognize  these  hopeful  elements,  should 
lose  our  patience  Just  when  It  Is  most  vitally 
important  to  retain  it,  and  should  risk  drtv- 
Ins  our  differences  with  Communist  powers 
to  a  violent  and  apocalypUc  oonclusloo. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  tcnnnsoTA 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPIlESB3JTATnrE3 

Mondav.  Febnutry  t,  1367 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Spe&lur.  In  a 
statement  Usued  to  the  press  earlier  to- 
day, the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
tMr.  RivEKS],  expre.<aed  concern  about 
the  Incident  occurring  when  the  aircraft 
carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  visited 
Capetown.  South  Africa,  last  weekend. 

As  1.  and  the  colleagues  who  have 
joined  me  during  the  last  few  days  in 
objeotlne  to  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  t 
visit  to  Capetown,  have  said  repeatedly, 
we  regret  the  unquestioned  blow  that  has 
been  struck  at  the  morale  of  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  crew.  It  is  unfortunate 
indeed  that  these  brave  azid  dedicated 
men  have  been  made  to  suffer. 

The  blunder  was  committed  some  time 
ago,  when  the  decision  was  made  for  the 
aircraft  carrier  to  make  a  refueling  stop 
at  Capetown. 

For  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  years  to  condemn  the  South 
African  policy  of  apartheid,  the  legal  and 
rigid  separation  of  races.  Apartheid  Is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  values  In  which 
our  country  believes  and  for  which  our 
forces  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The  only 
poUcy  consistent  with  our  frequent  con- 
demnation of  apartheid  would  be  a  com- 
plete ban  on  all  ship  visits  to  South 
Africa.  Let  lu  make  fueling  and  liberty 
arrangementa  where  our  servicemen  will 
be  treated  with  honor  and  dignity  and 
where  American  foreign  policy  objectives 
can  be  upheld.  We  must  look  beyond  the 
understandable  displeasure  of  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  crew  to  the  broader, 
long-range  goals  of  equality  for  all  men 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  dedicated. 
To  preach  equality  at  home  and  tolerate 
the  grossest  of  all  Inequality  abroad 
would  be  disgraceful  byprocil^y. 

President  Johnson  stated  this  point 
eloquently  last  June,  In  a  speech  com- 
memorating the  third  anniversary  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  He  said, 
in  part: 

The  United  States  has  letimed  from 
lamentable  personal  experience  that 
domination  of  one  race  by  another  leads 
to  waste  and  to  Injustice.  Just  as  we 
are  determined  to  remove  the  remnants 
of  inequality  from  our  own  midst,  we  are 
also  with  you — heart  and  soul — as  you 
try  to  do  the  same. 

We  believe,  as  you  do,  that  denial  of  a 
whole  people's  right  to  shape  their  na- 
tion's future  is  morally  wrong.  We  also 
know  that  It  is  politically  and  socially 
ooetly.  A  nation  In  the  20th  Century 
cannot  expect  to  achieve  order  and  sus- 
tain growth  unless  it  moves — not  Just 
steadily  but  rapidly — in  the  direction  of 
full  political  rights  for  all  its  people.  It 
has  taken  us  time  to  leam  this  lesson. 
But  having  learned  It,  we  must  not 
forget  It. 
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The  ao»erxanent  oJ  the  United  State* 
cannot,  therefore,  condone  the  perpetua- 
tion of  radftl  or  poUtlcal  Injustice  »ny- 
■»-bere  In  the  world.  

Since  as  a  condition  to  using  the  Cape- 
town port  f adUtles,  South  Africa  reQUlree 
our  senrtoemen  to  submit  to  the  apart- 
held  system,  we  must  find  other  ways  to 
service  our  i^aval  vessels.  The  United 
State*  mturt  continue  Its  policy  of  by- 
passing South  African  ports  rather  than 
abandon  our  opposition  to  apartheid. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

IN  THE  BD08«  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  t.  IttT 

Mr.  DDJOEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Conosissiokal  Rxcorb 
an  editorial  column  appearing  under  the 
byline  erf  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop.  a  respected 
and  able  correspondent  In  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  of  February  3.  1967  meriting 
careful  attenUon  by  my  colleagues. 
The  artlcje  follows: 

UATTXa  0»  ritCT—AK  ENO  IK  BlOMT 

(By  JoMph  AiKjp) 
On«  way  or  MxcjUier.  Uie  end  of  the  big 
unit  war  In  South  Vietnam  now  aeenu  to  he 
rather  cleMly  In  eight. 

Ae  recently  revealed  In  thle  epace.  the 
Hanoi  leadece  ire  oeing  dlplMnatlo  InHr- 
medunee  to  feel  out  the  Preeldenfe  wUllng- 
n^  to  '•tap  the  bombing  to  jet  talke."  If 
the  Prwldeat  hej  not  taken  leave  of  hU 
uneee.  be  will  reply  that  he  1<  perfectly 
ready  to  etcji  the  bombing  but  only  If  the 
Hawa  leaden  will  etop  eendlng  troope  and 
•uppUea  Into  South  Vietnam. 

If  Hanoi  U  willing  to  oBer  thle  kind  oC 
gutd  pro  quo.  It  will  mean  that  Hand  wmnte 
ranlne  oegotlatlonj.  If  Hano*  l»  not  wUUng. 
It  wtU  meui  that  Hanoi  merely  wanu  e 
respite  In  the  war.  In  order  to  reinforce  lt« 
badly  battered  eoulhern  unlU.  and  then  to 
•tart  the  war  all  OTer  again. 

But  unl««e  the  President  has  luccumbed 
to  a  poliucal  death  wuh.  thu  U  unlikely  to 
be  allowed  to  happen.  Hence  evenU  can 
take  two  altemauve  courts,  u  follows. 

The  nrat  poeUblUty  1»  genuine  n««otU- 
tlon  on  equal  terms,  which  could  perhape 
bring  the  whole  war  to  an  end.  Thle  H  Imag- 
inable, although  It  seems  more  likely  that 
Hanoi  la  merely  eeeklng  a  reeplte. 

The  eeoond  poeelbllKy  Is  that  Hanoi  wlU 
relect  negotuuotn  on  equal  terms;  and  our 
Northern  bombing  will  therefore  oonUnue. 
Aeauroe  that  the  second  and  more  llltely 
posslbUlty  develops.  In  thst  event,  one  can 
rather  confidently  forecast  the  fairly  early 
end  of  the  Mg  unit  w«r  In  Sooth  Vietnam. 
The  end  may  oome  within  a  matter  o* 
months.  And  when  the  big  unit  war  h«a 
been  won,  the  woret  of  t^ie  war  wlU  be  over. 
The  trtg  unit  war  (a  current  Pentagon 
phraae-of-art)  Is  the  war  we  are  now  fight- 
ing It  Is  prtmarlly  aimed  at  the  enemy's 
"main  forces'  hU  nesr-regulsr  battallona. 
regtmanu  and  dlvlslona  which  are  quite  dlf- 
ferant  from  hla  guerrUla  and  local  foroee. 

■asentlally.  it  la  a  war  of  attrition.  The 
attrltlan's  mielly  aevere  effecto  on  the  en- 
emy's big  nnlti  had  already  begun  to  be 
visible  ss  long  ago  as  last  September. 

Two  factoea.  It  naed  hardly  be  eald.  mainly 
determine  ths  suecess  or  (aUui*  of  a  war  of 


attrlUon.  One  U  the  enemy's  rate  of  loes; 
and  the  other  U  the  rate  at  which  he  can 
replace  hla  losses.  The  Northern  bcsnblng  Is 
•o  important  because  It  so  greatly  affecU  the 
enemy's  replacement  rate. 

Since  lOe*.  local  recruitment  In  South 
Vietnam  has  never  come  within  mllei  of 
meeting  the  enemy'a  needs.  In  the  first  eli 
months  of  last  year,  by  enormous  and  costly 
snorts  Hanoi  managed  to  bring  the  average 
rate  of  Infiltration  to  the  rather  high  figure 
of  7000  Northern  regular  aoldlers  a  month. 
Even  so,  the  loss-replacement  balance  was 
fsr  from  satisfactory. 

In  the  last  sis  months  of  18fl«.  the  cumu- 
UUve  effects  of  our  Northern  bombing  then 
began  to  show  In  s  dramatic  manner.  The 
Infiltration  rate  was  in  fact  cut.  according  to 
the  Pentagon's  best  estimates,  by  no  less 
than  7S  peroent.  In  other  words,  the 
monthly  Inflow  of  Northern  soldiers,  to  serve 
as  replacements  In  the  South,  dropped  to 
only  about  1700  men  a  month. 

For  the  same  period,  the  enemy's  heavy 
rate  of  loao  remained  approximately  eon- 
atant.  And  this  happened  although  the 
Hanoi  war  planners  seemingly  adopted  a 
new  poUcy  of  ordering  their  big  units  to 
elude  combat  U  possible. 

In  the  period  before  combat  began  to  be 
eluded,  the  grisly  "body-counts"  were  run- 
ning at  a  level  s  bit  above  5000  a  month,  on 
a  three  month  moving  average.  Today, 
again  on  a  three  month  moving  average, 
they  are  running  at  about  4900  a  month. 
Theae  figures  of  course  represent  the  dsad 
who  are  left  on  the  field  of  battle  In  de- 
fiance of  VC  discipline.  A  oonaervatlve  esti- 
mate of  the  enemy's  total  current  rate  of 
loss  from  aa  causes.  Including  disease.  U 
la.OOO  a  month:  and  It  may  be  s  good  deal 
higher. 

With  only  noo  men  a  month  coming  In 
frosn  the  North,  the  moet  extreme  press  gang 
recruitment  In  the  south  can  hardly  bring 
the  enemy's  total  of  avaUable  replacemenu 
above  4000  men  a  month.  If  the  loss  rate 
continues  at  13.000  a  month,  and  the  re- 
placement rate  at  only  4000  a  month,  there 
can  be  no  queeUoo  about  the  final  nsult. 
It  will  he  the  defeat  ct  the  enemy's  big 
unlU.  Yet  that  still  leavee  many  unan- 
swered questions. 

Can  Hanoi  find  waya  to  bring  up  the 
Infiltration  raU  again?  One  must  wait  and 
aee  the  January.  PVibniary  and  March  Infil- 
tration figurea.  V  high  loases  and  low  re- 
placements knodt  the  enemy'a  big  units  out 
of  the  war.  how  wiu  this  bitter  and  de- 
moralising  defeat  affect  the  VC'a  widespread 
guerrlUa  Infrastructure? 

Again,  one  must  wait  and  aee.  And  may 
not  the  President  start  Image-making  once 
more  yielding  a  unilateral  botnblng  halt 
after  aU.  and  thereby  rtsalng  every  gain 
already  made?  Tet  again,  oos  must  wait 
snd  see. 


and  the  University  of  Wlaoonsln,  but 
also,  outside  of  Milwaukee  County.  1» 
Wisconsin's  moet  populous  county.  The 
resolution  Is  self-explanatory,  and.  In 
view  of  the  slgnlflcance  of  this  Issue  (or 
the  Nation,  I  thought  It  would  be  of 
Interest  to  other  Members  In  assessing 
the  present  political  climate. 

The  January  18. 1967.  resolution  of  the 
Dfuie  County  Democratic  Party  follows: 
Danx  Coorrrr.  Wis..  DiMOCxiTS  oh  VnTNaii 
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At  lu  monthly  meeting  tonight  the  Dane 
County  DemocraU  reeoundlngly  adoprted  the 
following  reeoluUon  aubmltted  by  Mrs. 
Gretchen  Plankuchen: 

■Whereas,  the  Wisconsin  BUte  Democratic 
Convention.  19«a,  resolved  that  ~the  active 
Intervention  of  American  troops  will  not  fur- 
nish an  ultimate  solution  to  the  Viet  Nam 
problem";  and 

Whereas,  the  Viet  Nam  confilct  Is  being 
escalated  on  both  sides,  while  efforU  to  bring 
It  to  the  conference  table  have  not  succeeded; 

Whereas.  It  hss  baoome  apparent  that  the 
bombing  of  mUltary  targets  In  North  Viet 
Nam  unavoidably  kllla  innocent  civilians  and 
•oUdlBes  a  pstrlotlc  North  Viet  Nam  resist- 
ance; and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary-Oeneral  oC  the 
United  Nations,  the  moet  authoritative  voice 
of  world  opinion,  hss  stated  that  negotiations 
are  not  possible  without  a  oessaUon  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam;  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Dane  (3otinty  Demo- 
cratic Party  urge  the  Preeldent  of  the  United 
States  U)  order,  without  any  stated  time  limit, 
the  ceaaaUon  ct  United  Stateo  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  as  the  be«  method  of  bring- 
ing the  parties  involved  to  the  conference 
table;  and  that  coplea  of  this  resoluUoo  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Wisconsin  representatives  In  the  Congress, 
and  the  appropriate  Committees  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  snd  all 
appropriate  news  media." 


DtBC  CouBtT,  WU,  DemocriU  ra  Vietoun 
SaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wnooNSar 
IN  THI  HOnSK  OF  RKPRESINTATIVBS 

Monday,  Feiruarv  I,  lit! 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  past  2  weeks  the  Dane  County. 
Wis..  Democratic  organisation  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  need  for  a  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  the 
best  method  of  t)rlnglng  the  parties  In- 
volved In  the  Vietnam  wax  to  the  cmi- 
ference  table.  D«ne  County  not  only  to 
the  site  of  the  State  capital  at  Madlsoo 


New  EtUct  Committee  Proposed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   TLOKIDA 
m  THK  HOUSK  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Mondav.  Febntary  S.  X9$7 
Mr  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Iftte  In 
the  89th  CongreM  the  House  of  R^re- 
Bcntatlves  acted  judiciously  by  establlsh- 
tng  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Ethica.  This  action  exempUfled  the 
Members"  concern  that  proper  standards 
for  Members  be  determined,  to  prevent 
and  eliminate  Conflicts  of  lntere«t  and 
to  Insure  that  the  NaUon  have  complete 
confidence  In  Its  lawmakers. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Charixs  E.  BiKHrrr.  flret 
called  for  a  committee  designed  to  fulIUl 
the  above.  He  ably  led  the  fight  for 
approval  of  the  proposal  and  was  selected 
as  chairman  of  the  original  committee. 
In  the  »Oth  Congress,  Mr.  Bkhnttt  has 
again  requested  that  the  committee  be 
operable,  as  the  following  article  from 
today's  New  York  Times  x>olnts  out. 

I  have  long  felt  that  Congress  must 
Initiate  whatever  actions  may  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  Indicate  to  the  puUle 
that  we  are  able  and  willing  to  efTectlvelr 
deal  with  problems  of  ethics  and  conduct 


of  Individual  Congressmen  which  are 
QuestlonabLe  or  on  which  complaints  have 
been  made.  Consequently.  I  cospoosored 
Congressman  BmwVn's  original  i«ropo- 
sal  and  his  present  one  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  select  committee  through  the  90th 
Congress. 

As  the  following  article  points  out,  the 
committee  would  have  the  authority  to 
recommend  rules  or  regulations  to  the 
House,  to  report  violations  of  any  law  to 
the  proper  F>ederal  and  State  authorities, 
and  to  invcsUgate  any  violation  of  the 
standards  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.   Speaker,  may  I  commend  Con- 
gressman BxNNKTT  for  hla  monumental 
contribution  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  and  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article: 
{Prom  th»  New  Tork  Tlmea,  Peb.  6.  19*7] 
DntocaATB  D«  Housx  Pmdict  a 
New  Ethics  Cokmittti 
(By  John  D.  Morris) 

WASHiKOTOif,  Febmaxy  6. — Democratic 
leaden  predicted  today  ibat  tba  Houm  would 
Mt  up  an  ethica  committee  wltb  authority 
to  InvesUgiite  complaints  of  wrong  doing  by 
members  and  employee. 

"Tbe  leaderablp  will  not  oppose  tb«  ea- 
tabllshment  of  a  committee,  and  you  can 
assume  It  wUl  ha-ppen."  aald  a  spokesman 
who  asked  not  to  be  Identified. 

It  was  uncertain,  however,  whether  the 
committee's  effecUveneas  would  be  Impaired 
by  restrtcUona  on  lU  authority. 

Thirty  resolutions  to  create  an  ethics  com- 
mittee are  pending  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  One  Is  sponsored  by  Repzvsent- 
atlve  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Democmt  of  Flor- 
ida, and  36  of  the  others  are  identical  to  lU 

Mr.  Bennett  was  chairman  of  a  select  (spe- 
cial t  ethics  committee  that  was  created  Juat 
before  Congress  adjourned  last  October.  Tbe 
panel  had  Insufflclent  authority  or  time  to 
make  any  InTestlgatlons  before  It  went  out 
of  existence  with  the  expiration  of  the  80th 
Congress  on  Jan.  3.  Mr.  Bennett  Is  expected 
to  bead  a  new  select  committee  If  it  Is  estab- 
lished. 

WIDK    BUrPOKT    BEEN 

The  Bennett  resolution,  which  has  the 
widest  support  among  House  members,  was 
a&ld  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Democratic  lead- 
erahlp  aa  a  basis  for  action.  But  so«ne  modi- 
fications were  expected  to  be  sought  by 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  of  Uassachu- 
aetu. 

One  such  amendment  would  prohibit  tbe 
Investigation  of  any  actlvltlee  that  took 
place  before  tbe  committee's  creation.  An- 
other would  prohibit  an  Investigation  un- 
less a  complaint  received  by  tbe  committee 
was  "supported  by  evidence." 

The  Bennett  resolution  would  authorize  an 
investlgatton  only  on  receipt  of  a  oomplalnk 
made  in  writing  and  tinder  oath.  In  addi- 
tion, the  complaint  would  have  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  a  memt>er  of  the 
House. 

Some  criace'  have  suggested  that  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  reluctant  to  paas  along 
complaints  against  ooIIeagueB  and  tb»t  tbe 
committee  might  consequently  And  Itself 
with  little  to  Investigate. 

acsraicnoH  DEranDKB 

Mr.  Bennett,  however,  said  In  an  interview 
that  be  did  not  believe  tbe  requirement 
would  have  such  an  effect,  particularly  where 
valid  ch&rges  of  serious  misconduct  were 
involved. 

Re  said  It  was  Just  as  Important  to  protect 
Representatives  against  the  circulation  of 
false  charges  as  It  was  to  investigate  well- 
founded  cbargee  of  Improper  or  illegal  actlv- 
lUes.    He  maintained  that  tbe  leetrtctlon  at 


investigations  to  complaints  transmitted  by 
House  members  would  work  towanl  tbAt  end. 

The  new  select  p&nri.  Uke  the  old  one, 
would  consist  of  six  Democrats  and  six  Re- 
publicans. Its  duties  would  Include  \ha  pre- 
Mentation  of  recommendations  to  the  House 
for  rules  or  regulations  "to  Insure  proper 
standards  of  conduct  by  members  of  tbe 
House  and  by  officers  and  employee  of  tbe 
House  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
the  discharge  of  their  reeponslbllltlee.** 

After  Investigating  charges  of  misconduct, 
t2ie  committee  could  recommend  House  ap- 
proval of  "appropriate  resolutions  of  cen- 
sure." 

Mr.  Bennett  has  asked  tbe  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  bearings  and  has  been  told  tb&k  tbey 
may  be  held  after  the  House  has  decided 
whether  to  sea-t  Ref>resentative  Adam  CUyton 
PoweU.  I>emocrat  of  lilAnbattan.  A  special 
nine-member  committee  has  imMl  F^b.  23  to 
report  to  the  House  on  Its  Investigation  of 
Mr.  Powell's  qualifications.  The  House  will 
then  decide  whether  to  seat  him. 

PAKXL    CUXXD    IMPBUnVC 

Moet  House  members  agree  that  tbe  PoweU 
case  has  made  It  imperative  to  create  an 
ethics  committee,  especially  In  view  ot  Mr. 
Powell's  contentloi^  .that  other  memtiers  en- 
gaged in  tbe  saitae  sort  of  activities  tbat  de- 
prived blm  of  his  seat  pending  an  inveetlga- 
Uoo. 

These  included  charges  of  private  travel 
at  governmental  expense  and  misuse  of  bis 
ofllce  payroll  In  the  employment  of  his  es- 
tranged wife,  a  resident  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Senate  created  Its  own  ethica  commit- 
tee In  1965.  with  broad  InvecUgatlve  power* 
after  the  forced  realgnatloo  of  Robert  O. 
Baker  aa  secret&ry  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
majority.  The  six-member  panel  la  now  in- 
vestigating cb&rges  of  improper  conduct 
against  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat 
of  Connecticut. 


The  Sad  DeaA  of  a  Spvitea  Toaac  CoopU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  HKW   ToaK 
nf  THE  HOUSK  OP  RXPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  February  S,  1H7 
Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  death  of  the  young  always  comes 
as  a  shock  to  our  minds  and  hearts — the 
abrupt  and  sudden  ending  of  a  life  yet  to 
be  Uved  and  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Two 
weeks  ago.  we  suffered  such  a  shock  when 
we  learned  of  the  disappearance  of  a 
private  aircraft  somewhere  In  the  Carib- 
bean. The  names  of  the  two  passengers 
were  probably  unknown  to  many  who 
read  or  heard  the  news — Stephen  and 
Audrey  Currier.  But  these  two  youiig 
people  have  played  over,  the  last  10  years, 
a  vital  role  in  American  life.  It  Is  an 
ironic  tribute  to  the  character  of  their 
work  and  of  their  lives  that  only  after 
their  death  will  their  many  worthwhile 
activities  be  made  known. 

Heirs  to  vast  wealth,  they  recognized 
the  obligations  that  economic  power  im- 
poses. Through  the  Taconlc  Foundation 
and  their  personal  charities,  they  used 
the  vast  fortune  they  controlled  as  a  tool 
for  change  rather  than  a  weapon  of  re- 
action. The  civil  rights  movement,  the 
cities  of  America,  and  thousands  of  stu- 
dents and  children  have  benefitted  from 
their  generosity.    And  most  strangely  in 


modem  America,  their  passion  for  ano- 
nymity led  them  to  retain  a  public  rela- 
tions firm  whose  sole  task  was  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  limelight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  public  trib- 
ute today  to  Stephen  and  Audrey  Currier, 
whose  deaths  have  saddened  all  of  us  who 
knew  them  and  respected  the  work  they 
were  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  August  Heckscher  paid 
moving  tribute  to  Stephen  Currier  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times.  I  ask  that 
this  letter  be  Included  in  the  Rccord  at 
the  conclusl<xi  of  my  remetrks: 
To  the  Borrot : 

Two  weeks  have  passed  since  Stephen  Cur- 
Her.  with  his  wife.  Audrey,  disappeared  into 
tbe  darkness  between  San  Juan  and  St. 
Thomas.  It  seems  time  to  say  a  word  about 
Stephen  as  one  wbo  In  many  quiet  ways  was 
playing  a  role  in  the  life  of  this  city  and  of 
the  country,  and  would  have  played  a  very 
large  role  had  more  years  been  given  blm 

He  was  full  at  tbe  eeet  of  living.  He  had 
oome  through  a  rather  stormy  youth  to  at- 
tain in  bis  maturity  a  buoyancy  tempered 
by  a  strong  sense  of  social  obligation.  Dls- 
poalng  with  his  wife  of  a  great  fortune,  he 
turned  principally  to  the  Issues  of  racial  Jus- 
tice and  urban  progress;  but  the  whole  range 
of  his  Interests  and  benefactions,  and  bis 
many  person&i  kindnesses,  can  hardly  be 
known  to  anyone  among  thoee  of  us  wbo  ad- 
mired blm  and  enjoyed  his  friendship. 

To  whatever  be  gave  he  added  tbe  gift  of 
his  own  Intense  and  adventurous  concern. 
Ha  was  a  lover  of  beauty.  In  nature  and  In 
tbe  man-made  world,  wltb  an  artist's  eye  and 
with  Incredible  energy  to  turn  things  to  tbe 
better. 

Tbe  Taconio  PouDdatlon.  Urban  America, 
a  revived  Architecturaj  Porum  and  the  Po- 
tomac Institute  of  Washington  stand  ae  bis 
chief  works.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
these,  but  even  more,  by  quite  a  few  of  us. 
for  bis  modesty  and  youthful  chjum  and 
truly  bountiful  spirit. 

Atratm  1 

New  Youc.  Janttary  30. 19$7. 


Letter  froH  Secretary  Raik  ta  Stadeat 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&CARBB 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MVW   TOBX 
or  THB  aODSI  OP  BSPRCSKNTATTVBS 

Thursday,  February  2,  1867 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unld  the 
increastnc  ipeculatlon  about  the  poasi- 
billty  of  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
H(Hiorable  Dean  Rusk,  ha«  made  our 
position  In  ttala  matter  perfectly  clear. 

In  a  January  4.  1967  letter  to  student 
leaders  the  Secretary  again  reiterated 
our  desire  to  meet  with  the  opposing  side 
to  determine  whether  grounds  for  peace 
do  In  fact  exist. 

I  commend  the  Secretary's  letter  to 
the  attention  of  our  eolleaguea: 
Lnr^  Fkom  8KCOTAKT  Buax  to  dnnntscr 


Following  la  the  text  of  ft  lett«r  from  Sec- 
retary Rusk  to  100  Btudentj  lc«den  In  re- 
aponae  to  their  letter  to  President  Johnaoa 
ot  Decemher  20.  The  Secretary's  letter, 
dated  January  4.  waa  forwarded  to  Bobert 
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^"^^ruUT  TOUT  «^f  ^^J^'?^ 
,6.  PT.rt<lmt  »lwat  our  policy  ^J^^"t 
"TOUT  InterMt  »nd  youi  '»°««2„  "" 
.tand  b,  mo.t  Uimung  AmalaM.  Now 
S^  more  .ttoimiT  «°  bring  .n  «»rtT  "f 
bonorabl.  conclusion  to  the  confllctln  Vtet- 
NXiin  lbc«  Who  »r.  waking  d»J  «d 
"iSt.  bolb  bM«  uid  in  Vl.t-Nim.  to  acblev. 

""4^?t"-tlon.  you  hay.  «tai>«  «;  »^« 
thoM  that  bare  b«n  aak«t  and  dlKM«<!d 
^^tedly  in  tb.  coJndl.  of  your  Govero- 
r^?^  ir%S,.  ot  th«.  m.tt«.  continue  « 
"'I,,  u>  aataw  the  «^emlc  coomiunltj. 
n^tSnlf  not  b«.ua.  "-«^,'^^ 
t>«-n  orovlded.     It  u  more.  I  tblnn.  Decau«« 

«^  mrrer  lully  »01y  »"  ">.  P~pl«  ">  » 
free  and  queatlonlng  aoclMy.  k._., 

^N.«rU>ri«a.  I  «n  gl«l  to  ""«»f '^"^ 
to  addrw  my«!ll  to  the  Jour  •PO<=^_3""- 
uo^^t  whlcb  you  «.ted  you  and  otbers 

^l^'-^rL^tnUj  tbr.at.ned  In  Viet- 
S!Im  to  nec-iltate  ih«  gTowln,  commitment 

-n,«e  la  no  ahadow  at  doubt  In  my  mind 

in  Vlet-Kam  and  in  Soutbeaat  Aala. 

••We  are  InyolvKl  becauae  tbe  nation',  word 

on  Fy,bruiy  1.  1955.  by  » '°J',?f  "  "J '^, 
United  StatM  SenaU  pa«Kd  ">«f°"'?;"' 
iSaOoll«tl.e  Defenae  Treaty  Tliat  ■maty 
Sattd  that  aggresalon  by  meana  of  arm«I 
T^  in  "  e^?at7  area  would  endsng«  our 
owT^ac,  and  .alet,  and.  In  that  '"bt  ^we 
wluld  act  to  meet  tbe  common  dangCT. 
^^^  to  no  quertlon  that  an  expanding 
1^  att^  b.  North  Vlet-Nam  on  Etootb 
VvLwam  baa  been  under  way  In  r«ent 
^^a  rt«  nation.,  with  '1"J>°«'™» '^ 
iS7pea«  and  aecurlty  ot  tbe  region,  ba« 
]S.^^uth  Tlet-Wam  In  drien«!  agalnat 
that  armwl  attack.  ..„.„, 

-Behind  the  worda  and  the  coiwnltioent 
of  tb.  Tr«ty  lie.  the  l««on_  turned  to  tJj. 
ua«lc  half  century  alnce  the  «^  *°"° 
vS  Alter  that  war  our  country  withdrew 
^  ^«U«  world  r-pon-bUlty  Wb,«i 
a«re»oiii  challenged  the  peace  "  >*«°- 
^SST^thlopla.  and  «!>«.  Central  Europe 
Sg  the  IMO-..  the  -"'l"""-^"/ *t 
not  act  to  orevent  tbrir  auoOMa.  Th.  rMUlt 
wM^SefoSS^ World  War-whlch  could  <ia»e 
been  prevented- 

-n»t  la  why  tbe  Charts  '''_"«,.^'^'f, 
Satlona  beglna  with  thM.  word.:  We  the 
S^p^oTS.  United  Nation,  determined  to 
S?.  «cc«dlng  g«..r.«on.  ''™b,JJ' "f"^' 
of  war.  which  twice  In  our  lll.tlme  ha. 
brought  untold  »rrow  to  manlclno.  ... 
And  the  Charter  goe.  on  to  nal.  tbe«  ob- 
licuye.  to  ertabllab  oondluon.  under 
^Sch  luauc.  and  r«p«t  (or  the  obllgaUon. 
arUlng  from  treaties  and  other  sour«.  ol 
IntH^naUonal  law  can  be  niamtajned  • 
and  to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  lnt«- 
natlonal  peace  and  Mcurlty    •  ■    ' 

•Thla  wa.  alM  th.  eaperlenc  PrMldent 
Truman  had  In  mind  when— at  a  period 
whan  th.  United  Nations  waa  Incapable  of 
orotoctlng  Ore«;e  and  Turkey  from  aggrra- 
Sra-^hrwld:  W.  .hall  not  reaUae  our  ob- 
^«MVM  unleM  we  are  willing  to  help  tree 
^p^  Jl,  maintain  their  free  Institution. 
knd  their  national  InUgnty  against  aggre.- 
flve  moyement.  tbat  «ek  to  impOM  upon 
them  totallurlan  regime..^ 

•TbeM  are  the  memorle.  which  have  In- 
.plred  the  four  poetwar  American  P™'"*"" 
aS  they  deaH  with  .««»lv.  V^^  ^^_ 
thruau  from  Berlin  to  Korea,  from  the  Car- 
ibbean to  Vlet-Nam. 


-to  abort,  w.  are  InTolTed  In  Vl»t-Nam 
b«j»u«,  w.  know  from  painful  eip«i.nc 
that  tbe  minimum  oondlUon  for  ordir  on 
our  planet  1.  that  aggrewlon  mlirt  «*»" 
permitted  to  TOccj«l.  rot  when  It  do- 
iuooeed.  th.  conaequenc  K  not  pe»e.  It  U 
the  tunhK  elpanslon  of  aggrmalon. 

-And  tbOM  who  bav.  borne  reaponalblUty 

in  our  country  .ince  1946  have  not  for  on. 

momwt  forgotten   that  a  tUlrd  wa-ld  war 

would  b.  a  nuclear  war. 

•The  rMmlt  of    thi.   oon»lc«lon   and   thla 

oollcy  baa  been  a  generation',  effort  wh^ 

£L?ot  been  e«iy  for  tb.  Unlt«l  State..    W. 

have  borne  heavy  burden..    We  have  had  to 

face  aome  confUct  and  a  Mrtea  of  dang<irou. 

■But  th.  bard  and  important  fact  la  that 
in  the  poatwar  world  eiternal  aggrewloo 
ha.  not  been  permitted  to  develop  lu  mo- 
mentum Into  general  war. 

•Look  back  and  lm.«lne  th.  kind  of  world 
we  now  would  have  U  we  had  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent courae.  What  kind  <H  Europe  would 
now  exUt  If  there  had  been  no  commitment 
W  0«ece  and  Turkey?  No  UarahaU  Plan? 
No  KATO?  No  defenM  of  Berlin?  Would 
Europe  and  the  world  be  better  off  or  worse? 
Would  the  poMlbllltlea  of  detente  be  on  th. 
present  horlBon? 

-Then  turn  lb.  globe  and  look  at  Aala.  If 
we  had  nude  no  commitment,  and  oBerwl 
no  .Mlstance.  what  kind  of  Aala  would  there 
now  be?  Would  there  be  a  confident  and 
vital  South  Korea?  A  proaperoua  and  peace- 
ful Japan?  Would  there  be  the  new  aplrlt 
of  raglonal  cooperation  and  forward  move- 
ment now  developing  throughout  Aala? 

-If  you  wore  to  talk  to  tbe  loader,  of  Aala 
aa  I  have,  you  would  know  what  Asian, 
really  tblnk  of  our  commitment  In  Vlet-Nam- 
Tou  would  know  tbat  the  new  vigor  In  Aala. 
tbe  new  hope  and  determination,  are  baMd 
In  part  on  the  oonvlcUon  that  tbe  United 
Statae  will  ooBttnue  to  support  the  SouUi 
VletnameM  In  their  struggle  to  build  a  Uf. 
of  their  own  within  the  framework  of  tbe 
Oeneva  Accord,  in  IB54  and  1983— tbat  we 
aball  aM  It  through  to  an  honorable  paace. 
"Second,  you  wondar  whether  our  vllal  In- 
terest, are  be.t  protected  by  our  growing 
commitment.  -  j_i„_ 

•We  must  always  weigh  what  we  are  doing 
against  the  requlremenU  of  the  altuaUon 
.id  what  the  other  .Ide  1.  doing.  You  ar. 
aware  I  am  sure,  tbat  the  flow  of  men  and 
material  from  North  Vlet-Nam  Into  the 
South  radically  Increawd  towartl.  the  end 
of  1964  and  continued  at  a  high  level  In  the 
neat  two  years.  It  waa  to  meet  that  escala- 
tion dMlgned  to  acbleve  military  victory  by 
tbe  North  against  the  South,  that  we  aent 
our  men  In  large  number,  and  began  an  air 
campiUgn  against  military  target.  In  North 
Vlet-Nam 

■At  the  otber  end  of  the  scale,  one  must 
contrast  what  we  are  doing  with  what  we 
could  be  doing  Tou  know  tbe  power  that 
la  available  to  ua— in  men.  resources  and 
weaponry. 

•We  have  done  both  more  than  some  peo- 
ple would  wish,  and  leas  than  other,  advo- 
cate We  have  been  guided  both  by  the  de- 
mands impoeed  upon  U8  by  mcreaaed  aggr»- 
slon  and  by  the  need  for  restraint  In  the 
application  at  foKje.  We  have  been  doing 
what  the  Preeldent  ]udg«  to  be  necesswT 
to  protect  the  naUon.  vital  Interest,  after 
hearing  the  vlewa  of  tbe  government  s  mili- 
tary aSd  civilian  expert..  We  riiall  conUnue 
to  do  what  la  neceasary  to  meet  the  threat 
the  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  face. 

■Third,  you  raise  tb.  quMtlon  whether  a 
war  tbat  may  devastate  much  of  the  coun- 
tryside can  lead  to  the  stable  and  proaper- 
oua Vlet-Nam  we  hope  for. 

•Plrst.  It  la  an  error  to  suggest  that  the 
Oghtlnt  in  Vlet-Nam  has  d.vaalated  much 
of  tb.  countryside.^  There  ha.  been  too 
mucb  deatrtictlon  and  dlsrupuon— as  there 


U  in  any  war.    And  we  deeply  regret  the  loa. 
of  life  that  U  involved— in  the  South  and  In 
tbe  North,  amoiig  both  aoldlen  and  civilians. 
"But  devastation  baa  been  far  iMs  than 
on   th.   conv.ntional   batUefleld.  of  World 
War  n  and  Korea.     U  peace  could  come  to 
Soutb  Vlet-Nam  today,  I  think  moat  piwple 
would  be  amaaed  at  It.  rapid  recovery.    For 
tbe  Vletnamee.  are  intelligent.  energeUc  and 
amblUoua  people.    And  they  are  determined 
to  Ke  their  country  proapw.     1  »"  f°?»- 
dent  that  they  can  achieve  tbat  end— if  they 
but  have  the  chance  to  do  so,  in  peace  and 
in  their  own  way. 
"That  day  cannot  come  too  atxm. 
•■You  also  suggest  that  there  ai«    appar- 
ent contradictions-  In  the  American  poaltlon 
on  elloru  to  achieve  a  negouated  aettleBieni 
■We  have  said  that  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  having  the  views  ot  the  Viet  Cong 
presented  at  any  serious  negotiaUon.     The 
Setalls  ot  bow  this  might  be  d^  «m  be 
discussed  with  the  other  side;  there  U  mue 
potnt  in  negouatlng  such  detail,  with  those 
who  cannot  atop  tbe  fighting. 

•We  nave  made  It  clear  tbat  we  cannot  ac- 
cent the  L,lberatlon  rront  aa  tbe    sole    or 
"Sr    legitimate    voice'    of    the    Vietnamese 
MODle     Yet  tbat  la  what  the  Front  has  aald 
uul;    The  Buddhists,  Catholics.  Cao  Dal.  Boa 
Kao.  ethnic  Cambodians,  the  almo.t  a  mil- 
lion refugMs  who  fled  from  North  Vlet-Nam 
tlTth.  Siuth  in  1954-65,  and  th.  Vm^g- 
nards  are  not  prepared  to  have  the  Ubera- 
tlon   Front   aa   their   spokesman.     The   ca- 
pacity  of    tbe    Oovemment   and   people    of 
South  Vlet-Nam  to  conduct  tbe  election  ot 
the   Constitutional  Assembly   In  BeplOTiber 
igM.  despite  tbe  oppoeltlon  of  the  Viet  COTig. 
made  clear  that  the  VC  are  a  small  n>lnoTlty 
in  the  country,  determined  to  convert  their 
ability  to  organize  for  terror  1°"  ^"^°": 
tlon  over  the  majority.    Tbo«  n",*^"" 
with  the  Viet  Cong  should  be  turning  their 
minds  in  a  different  dlrecUon.    They  ahould 
be  aaklng;   'How  can  we  end  this  war  and 
loin  aa  tree  cltlaens  In  tbe  making  ct  a  mod- 

im  nation  In  tbe  South  Vlet-nam?         

•  W«  know  that  the  effort  at  armed  con- 
quest which  we  oppose  In  Vlet-Nam  1.  orga- 
nlied.  1«1.  and  nippUed  by  tbe  iMder.  In 
Hanoi.  W.  know  tbat  tbe  struggle  win  not 
end  unul  thoM  leader,  decide  that  they  want 

"  ^"we  sund  ready-now  and  at  any  ume 
in  the  future— to  sit  down  with  repreaenta- 
Uves  of  Hanoi,  either  in  pubUc  or  In  Mcret,  to 
work  out  arrangements  lor  a  Just  solution. 

•You  state  correctly  that  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to  the  right  of  self-deternunatlon 
"t  the  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam  There  1. 
no  ambiguity  whatsoever  We  shall  abide  by 
tbe  declalon  ot  tbe  Vletnameae  people  a.  they 
make  their  wlabe.  known  In  free  »«?« 'f": 
crauc  elecuona.  Hanoi  and  the  Uberatlon 
Front  do  not  agree. 

"You  alao  niggest  that  there  Is  disparity 
between  our  statemenU  and  our  actions  In 
Vlel-Nam,  and  you  refer  to  '««"  "^  °' 
Ui.  rwiji.  of  our  bom«lng  In  North  Vlei- 
Nam.  „     _.,. 

••It  Is  our  policy  to  strike  urgett  of  a  mili- 
tary n.ture.%.peclally  those  closely  related 
to  Norm  Vlet-Nam'.  efforts  W^""!""  >" 
south,  we  have  never  <">"»™'^" '""."^S 
^y  target  tbat  could  legitimately  be  oall«l 
civilian,  we  have  not  bombed  dttMcr  di- 
rected our  effort,  against  tbe  population  ot 
North  Vlet-Nam. 

•We  rec.5gnl»>  tbat  there  haa  been  loss  of 
life  We  recognlae  that  people  Uvlng  or 
'^kl.!g  In^XroxImlt,  to  miutar^ge^ 
may -have  suffered.  W.  ■■•»«^^,,?e?:  ^h 
men  and  machlnea  are  not  InJaJUble  and 
that  »m.  mlswkes  have  occurred. 

•But  there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  svKb 
unlntenUonal  ev«it.  and  a  dellberata  pol^ 
ot  att«*lng  dvUlan  oenlwa.  I  »>»"».  "^ 
Slri  T^wiat  ten.  of  ttou»nda  of  <«UUna 
^  been  kUl«l.  wounded,  or  kldnapp«l  In 
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South  Vlet-Nam.  not  by  accident  but  a.  tAe 
result  of  a  d.Uberat.  policy  of  terrortam  and 
Intimidation  conducted  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

■■We  regret  all  tbe  loos  of  life  and  property 
that  tbi.  oonlllct  entails.  W.  regret  that  a 
single  perwin.  North  or  Soutb,  civilian  or 
*3ldler.  American  or  Vietnamese.,  must  die. 
'■And  the  sooner  this  conflict  can  be  aettled. 
the  happier  we  and  th.  VLtnamee.  peopl. 
will  be. 

■■Meantime,  we  shall  continue  to  do  what 
Is  necessary — to  protect  the  vital  Interest,  of 
th.  United  SUte..  to  stand  by  our  alllea  In 
A5la.  and  to  work  with  all  our  energy  for  a 
peaceful,  secure  and  prosperous  Southeast 
Asia.  Only  by  meeUng  these  coounltment. 
can  we  keep  oq  this  small  and  vulnerable 
planet  tbe  minimum  conditions  for  peace  and 
order. 

••Only  history  wUl  be  able  to  Judge  tbe 
wisdom  and  the  full  meaning  of  our  present 
course — In  all  It.  dimensions. 

•'But  I  would  close  by  sharing  with  you  a 
hope  and  a  beUef.  I  believe  that  we  are 
coming  towards  tbe  end  of  an  era  when  men 
can  believe  It  la  profitable  and,  even,  pos- 
sible to  change  tbe  jtatui  quo  by  applying 
external  force.  I  believe  those  In  Hanoi  who 
persist  in  their  sggresalve  sdvenlure — and 
tboae  wbo  support  them — represent  Idea,  and 
metboda  from  the  paat,  not  tbe  fiitur..  Else- 
where In  the  world  thoee  committed  to  such 
concept,  have  faded  or  are  fading  from  the 
scene. 

"I  beUeve,  therefore,  that  If  we  and  our 
alllea  have  tbe  courage,  will,  and  durabiuty 
to  see  this  struggle  through  to  an  honorable 
peace,    baMd   on   the   reliucallatlon    of    tb. 


The  ship's  executive  otDoer  announoed 
that  the  cancellation  caipe  from  "higher 
up,^'  meaning  Washington. 

In  Washington  it  was  reported  that  a 
relatively  small  group  of  llbei«l  Con- 
gressmen had  agitated  for  the  cancella- 
tion, and  evidently  the  administration 
buckled  under  In  response  to  this  and 
other  pressures.  This  seems  a  bit  odd 
when  It  Is  realized  that  some  of  our 
ships  are  known  to  dock  In  Communist 
and  pro-Communist  ports,  and  when  the 
seamen  are  granted  shore  leave  not  a 
whimper  of  protest  Is  heard  from  these 
liberals  and  profesiilonal  dvU  rlghters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  is  not  an  enemy  country.  It  Is 
not  a  neutral  or  an  uncommitted  country 
In  this  desperate  Idealoglcal  war  that  Is 
being  waged  in  this  world  today.  South 
Africa  Is  a  committed  country,  and  it  Is 
committed  on  our  side.  She  has  always 
been  a  valued  friend  of  ours,  both  In 
peace  and  In  war.  South  Africa  Is  one  of 
the  few  nations  In  the  world  which  has 
never  sought  or  received  1  cent  of  foreign 
aid  from  this  country. 

Yet.  our  Government  applies  to  that 
nation  what  many  people  will  consider  a 
gratulluous  Insult — and  why?  The  ex- 
cuse is  that  some  people  In  this  country 
do  not  like  the  way  South  Africa  handles 
her  race  problems.  What  business  Is 
that  of  ours?     Has  the  Government  of 


carrier's  gxuis  boomed  out  a  21 -round 
salute,  which  was  returned  by  shore  bat- 
teries. Our  sailors  knew  that  a  mighty 
welcome  was  awaiting  them.  Hien  as 
tbe  ship  pulled  into  its  berth,  there  came 
the  sad  announcement:  "All  shore  leave 
is  cftncelled — orders  from  higher  up." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  made  to  wonder 
how  many  discourtesies  our  Soutb 
African  friends  can  take  from  us — and 
stUl  be  friendly. 


SaaJj  Hook  Natioul  Seashore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JCaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Jlfonddv,  February  S,  1967 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr  Speaker,  since 
Introducing  legislation  on  January  30. 
IMT.  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Sandy  Hook  National  Seashore.  I  have 
been  gratified  by  the  editorial  support 
this  proposal  has  received. 

Last  week  I  entered  several  articles  In 
the  RecosD  which  pointed  out  the  great 
need  for  malnUlnlng  this  valuable  land 

_^_ ^     ^^,     ^^  ^_^  u„. >!..........•  «.     ■*  1  public  park  and  recreational  area. 

^n^a  Accordi'of  i9S4"'i^d  iiwa.  we  hive  a     Slu'th^'Africa'  appUed"Smlla'r 'treallii'ent     Today  I  include  In  the  Rtco.o   the  fol 
fair  chance  of  entering  quieter  ume.  in  which     ^"^  because  some  of  her  people  may     lowing    two    editorials     ' •►■■ 


all  of  ua  will  b«  able  to  turn  more  of  our 
energies  lo  tbe  great  unfiolahed  taaks  of  hu- 
man welfare  and  to  developing  the  arU  of 
concUlaCioD   and  peaceful  chAnge. 

"The  overridlDg  queetion  for  all  of  man- 
kind In  tbU  lost  third  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury U  how  to  organise  a  durable  peace. 
Uucb  of  tbe  expetlenoe  whlcb  has  gone  Into 
answers  to  that  queetton  haa  been  largely  for- 
gott«n — perhaps  some  of  U  should  be.  But 
the  question  remains — and  remains  to  be 
answered.  I  ahould  much  enjoy  dlscuaalng 
this  with  you  if  we  can  find  a  way  to  do  so. 

"I  would  value  a  chance  to  dlscuas  the  is- 
sues poeed  la  your  lett«r  with  a  repreaenta- 
Uve  group  of  signatortes  or  with  aa  many  aa 
could  conveniently  Join  me  In  Washington 
at  a  mutually  agreeable  time. 

"With  beat  wtahea  and  thanks  for  your 
serious  concern. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"Deam  RtrsK." 


CaMelUtioB  of  Capctewa  Skwc  Lean 
for  VietBUi  Veteraai  Wu  Uafair  to 
Sailort  uJ  ai  luvH  to  a  Frindly 
Ceaalrr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESKNTATIVES 

Mmiay,  February  S,  19S7 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tftany 
Americans  felt  embarrassed  and  disap- 
pointed when  they  read  the  news  report 
from  Cape  TVivn  which  stated  that  shore 
leave  for  officers  and  crew  of  the  VS.  air- 
craft carrier  FranJlcIin  O.  Rootevelt  had 
been  canceled  as  It  arrived  there  en  route 
home  from  Vietnam. 


not  like  the  way  race  relations  are 
handled  In  this  country?  Have  you  read 
of  any  shore  leaves  being  denied  to  South 
African  sailors  whose  ships  have  docked 
In  VS.  ports,  because  somebody  in  that 
country  does  not  like  the  way  we  handle 
race  problems? 

How  stupid  can  we  be?  How  incon- 
sistent can  we  become?  The  matter  of 
our  good  relations  with  South  Africa 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  triviality. 
After  all.  who  are  we  to  criticize  the  man- 
ner In  which  other  countries  handle  their 
race  problems?  Perhaps  we  should  seek 
to  learn  some  lessons  from  South  Africa. 
Perhaps  a  solution  that  would  be  help- 
ful In  one  country  would  be  unworkable 
In  another.  We  do  know  that  judged  by 
riots,  crime,  demonstrations,  flres.  van- 
dalism, and  murder,  our  methods  of  han- 
dling our  race  relations  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  Certain  it  Is  that  South  Africa's 
record  In  those  respects  are  far  superior 
to  ours.  In  any  event,  we  know  that  It 
is  none  of  our  business  how  South  Africa, 
the  U.SS.R..  or  any  other  country  deals 
with  purely  Internal  domestic  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Is 
one  of  the  most  strategic  spots  In  the 
world,  from  a  military  viewpoint.  Over 
the'long  pull.  Cape  Town  can  be  of  much 
greater  Importance  to  us  and  our  sur- 
vival than  Is  Vietiuun. 

The  press  reported  that  Cape  Town 
had  gone  to  great  effort  and  expense  to 
give  our  fighting  men  from  Vietnam  a 
grand  welcome  during  the  72-hour  shore 
leave.  Every  sailor  takes  pride  in  saying : 
"I  was  once  In  Cape  Town."  or  'T  waa  In 
Singapore." 

Tens  of  thou.iands  of  South  Africans 
thronged  beaches  and  vantage  points  to 
see  the  Booseoelt  appear  on  the  horizon. 
The  weather  was  Ideal.    A  mile  out  the 


two  editorials,  one  from  the 
Asbury  Park  Press  of  February  3,  1967. 
and  the  other  from  the  Asbury  Park  Sun- 
day Press  of  February  5.  1967. 

The  first  editorial  points  out  that  this 
plan  is  not  something  that  developed 
overnight  The  Asbury  Park  Press,  one 
of  New  Jersey's  leading  newspapers, 
called  for  the  creation  of  such  a  park  30 
years  ago.  And  former  Congressman 
BUI  Sutphln.  who  some  of  you  will  re- 
member served  here  In  the  House  from 
1933  unlU  1943.  also  Introduced  bills 
which  would  have  established  a  national 
park  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  support  for  this  projKisal 
Is  overwhelming  in  New  Jersey  and  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  other  Members  of 
this  House  will  approve  my  bill  when  It 
comes  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

At  this  point  I  am  including  those  two 
editorials  I  just  discussed : 
{From  the  Asbury  Par*  Preas.  Feb.  S.  10671 
SAvtMC  SsMOT  Hook 
Some  three  decades  ago  TRx  Paaaa  called 
for  the  preaervaUon  of  Sandy  Hook  and  the 
Highlands  bill.  a.  a  naUonal  park.  We  sug- 
gested that  the  Book  waa  an  Irreplaceable 
alte  for  a  public  aquaUc  park  and  natural 
preMrve.  wbUe  the  hllU  that  overlook  it  were 
the  most  attractive  site  for  recreation  and 
Mrenlc  enjoyment  along  tbe  middle  Atlantic 
Ooaat.  Former  Congressman  etrrTHlw  In- 
troduced bllla  to  eatabUsb  these  two  tracu  aa 
a  national  park. 

But  Indlffwence  and  inertia  are  a  tremen- 
dous obstacle  to  a  priigriMlv.  raggeeUon 
After  more  than  two  decsdM  the  military 
flnailr  acknowledged  tbat  most  ot  Sandy 
Hook  w..  u.ele.s  as  a  coaatal  fortress  and  a 
alaeable  tract  was  leaaed  to  th.  sUte  of  New 
Jetaey  for  pubUc  use  s.  a  staU  park.  Now 
th.  Detens.  Department  baa  acknowledged 
tbat  It  no  longer  re<]Ulr«e  another  large  tract 
on  the  Hook,  lu  acuon  Indlcatea  that  the 
acreage  might  be  turned  over  to  tbe  General 
Service  AdmlnlstraUon  a.  aurplua  and  sold 
to  prlvat.  owBershlp. 


A486 

jmty  would  operate  Uie  <racK  »»  »  o» 
™«.erte  »I!<1  recieaUonal  center. 

^^S^o^trateO  compet^c.  tn  oj^^J^"^/^!;^ 
on  traou  It  U  preeervlng  '"  I^' %?!„  ae- 

Ideal  »lte.  

r„rvnM  or  8.«t  Hook  ^^^^^"^  " 

:nr«s^~^T:?»^^:rBS 

Jor  re<:r«.tlonal  purpoee.  "*  '^'^  *^^ 
weekend  crowd,  .t  the  '^•''J^^  ^S U- 
Uie  popuiirlty  »nd  the  need  lor  tte  UrBcr  l» 
ciuty  now  propoMid. 

Th.  method  put  """« '<»  "^IfSuitLy 
™.n»ntn  aU  ol  thU  once  »tr«teglc  mUltarj 
J^^«  U  to  m»».  It  .  naUonal  p«* 
tJ^weventlng  thU  desirable  acreage  trom 
be^  I  "med  by  another  lederal  agency  or 
^S  wm^publlc  aucaon  to  a  private  bld- 
S^r*'^u.  the  federal  leglalatlon  being  .pon- 
i^  b,  Congre-man  B°-"V.°  .ISTSi 
CM.  Md  WllllamB,  to  have  the  1400  acre 
STuJSa  de.lgnat«l  a.  a  national  pjutu 
wil  U  New  Jeiaey  1.  to  MCUie  lu  Brat  f«l«ral 
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recreation  area. 

In  addlUon  «o  'Ju  popularity  ot,"";!^ 
MTk  faculty,  there  la  much  eUe  to  recom- 
SJnd  the  cin.er.lon  of  the  entire  ■a°'»  "P^J 
IZo  a  naaoru.1  pork.    New  Jersey  .  the  moat 
denUly  populated  .tale  In  the  nation  with  a 
?e,a«v.ir.m«U  are.  d«llcat«l  to  ">««-'»- 
tlon    need,   or    lu   own    cltlaena.     And    the 
,Tu-t^n  beache.  policy  plua  the  myrUd 
Lit  water  r«:re.tlon  acUvltle*  yearly  draw 
million,  or  perMna  from  neighboring  states. 
HlstorlcaUy.  Sandy  Hook  la  On'^""'^- 
bered  for  the  landing  or  Henry  HudK.n  and 
hi.  crew  Of  the  Hal/ Moon.    Later  It  wM  Im- 
portant during  the  Kevolutlon  and.  finally. 
iV  became  a  military  rortlBcatlon  protecting 
New  York   harbor.     HappUy,   the   ■Hoolfa 
limited  use  haa  refilled  In  Ita  remaining  a. 
a   major   wildlife   sanctuary  and   a  faTOrlte 
striped  bass  haven.    Thl.  feature  muat  be 
preeerved. 

Sandy  Hook  ahould  be  permanently  set 
■idde  for  public  uae.  We  urge  paasage  of  the 
leglalatlon  designating  It  aa  a  national  park. 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  OONNICIICUT 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  HB>RESKSTATIVBS 

Mcmdav.  February  S,  1917 
Mr.  DADDABIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  mtr 
late  coUeague,  Congressman  John  Fo- 
earty.  ot  Rhode  Island,  won  an  important 
^Uon  in  the  scientific  community  of 
Ms  Nation  through  hla  energy  and  ad- 
v^cy  of  the  type  of  pubUc  poUcy  which 
encourages  and  supports  vigorous  re- 
search for  soluUons  to  naUonal  and  in- 
temaUonal  problems.  .u  .  ,rf  . 

His  tragic  and  untimely  death  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  has  saddened  the  Intellec- 
tual and  educational  world,  which  had 
known  him  and  recognized  him  as  a 
stout  fighter  for  progress  The  maga- 
zine science,  which  Is  published  by  the 
American  AssocUtlon  for  "w  Advuice- 
ment  of  Science.  carrlM  "n/**"^' "V! 
week  which  I  believe  should  be  callM  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  and  which 
I  offer  lor  the  R«ccp«d  : 

[From  Science  Magazine.  Peb.  S.  I9«T| 

JOHK    KDWAan    POOAKTT 

When  John  Pogarty  entered  CongrMa  In 
1941  at  the  age  of  K.  hi.  background  in- 
cluded a  high  Kdiool  education  and  "  jea™ 
u  a  bricklayer  and  union  offlcl^.  At  M 
death,  on  10  January,  he  wa.  "Ighly  re- 
spWTted  for  his  knowledge  or  many  "P^  °' 
p^llc  health  and  hla  eflectlvenea.  InTcetw- 
°ng  medical  re.«irch.  »•  "^ '""^"r'"??!^ 
tSan  100  awarda.  Indudmg  many  honorary 

""^'p^ntatlve  Fogarty  began  sorrlce  on 
the  Labor  and  Federal  Security  Agency  Sub- 
commlttee  or  the  Houm  ApproprlaUona  Com- 
mittee in  1947  and  became  subcommlttM 
chairman  In  1»49.  In  the  flrat  year  or  Ws 
service  on  the  subcotnmlttee,  the  tot«l  budg- 
et of  the  National  iMlltulea  ot  Health  waa 
about  13  million.  In  the  current  year  the 
RIH  budget  approximates  SI*  billion.  Ac- 
complishing this  great  expansion  wa.  not 
easy  Traditionally  the  Approprlatlona  Com- 
mittee seek,  to  hold  down  «P«°^«;>^, 
Often  FDgarty  placed  hla  career  In  Jeopardy 
by  daahlng  with  the  committee  chairman, 
then  Clarence  Cannon. 

Po«arty  never  wavered  in  hla  beUer  In  the 
vafuTor  medical  rcearcl.  and  he  ro.t««l 
It.  expansion  with  single-minded  seal.  Hla 
rteource.  Included  great  energy  afd  unuaual 
DOllUcal  sagacltv.  Beporls  of  the  hearings 
if  hla  subcommittee  reveal  a  ma.ter  crafts- 
man at  work  patiently  building  an  extraor- 
dinarily good  caae  tor  expanded  support  of 
medical  research.  In  hla  eSorts  Fogarty  had 
sn  effective  partner  m  Senator  Lister  HUl. 
On  occasions  when  House  leadership  rac- 
ceeded  In  thwarUng  Fogarty.  Senator  Hill 
obtained  support  tor  Increased  aPProW'*- 
Uona  m  the  Senate.  Other  Important  alllea 
were  Jamea  Shannon  (director  of  NIHI .  Mary 
Laaker.  and  the  medical  reaearch  community 
Poeseaslng  a  comblnaUon  of  charm,  brains 
energy,  and  money.  Mra  Laaker  ha.  had 
accesB  to  all  recent  Presidents  and  can  mobi- 
lize important  support  tor  medical  research^ 
From  the  medical  community  Fogarty  could 


depend  on  such  weU-known  «pert  wltoft^^ 
8.  Paul  Dudley  White.  Karl  Mennlnger.  Sid- 
ney Farber,  and  Michael  De  Bakey 

Fogirty  buut  skiutully  and  well.  Be  un- 
derstood the  vital  r»Iatlonshlp  between  the 
sup^of  fundamental  science  and  practl^l 
oblictlves.  He  built  foe  permanence^  HI. 
methodical  care  year  after  y^f -0°  '■^J^^ 
Sid  the  program,  be  fostered  broad  support 
m  c^gresTrhe  Conjrcrrfonal  Record  tor 
1»  January  IBST  provide,  an  mdlcaUon  ol 
"er»^t  he  enjoyed  Tribute,  to  Wmb, 
more  than  100  ot  hi.  colleague,  are  recorted 
Sere  Many  of  the  words  of  praise  are  de- 
voted to  the  enduring  value  ot  his  edorta  In 
expanding  medical  rewareh. 

There  is  considerable  aentlment  In  Oon- 
greM  to  implement  an  Idea  that  Fogarty  ad- 
vanced  In  September  1063: 

I  should  Uke  to  «e  a  plan  to  bring 
into  bilng  at  Bethewla  a  great  international 
center  to?  research  In  biology  and  rnedlclne 
dedicated  to  International  cooperation  and 
collaboraUon  In  the  IntereeU  of  the  health 
of  mankind  aa  so  boldly  •"'Vf*^ J»»„^ 
President.  This  center  would  «"««>?"" 
conference  taclUtle..  laboratory  and  "tudy 
space,  and  living  quartere  to  pmnlt  «»«  "; 
simbly  tor  dl.cusrion.  stud:  •»«  "^'f  °' 
the  outstanding  health  •c'«h»»" .  "^  J!'5 
world.  I  vlsuallxe  this  center  associated  with 
The  great  faculties  ot  the  National  InrtltuW. 
of  H«lth  and  the  National  Ubrary  of  Med  - 
cine  a.  repre«!ntlng  the  vlalble  "-f  ""f" '' 
embodiment  ot  this  Nations  devotion  to  the 
use  of  science  toe  peaceful  purpose*  and  the 
Kood  of  mankind." 

"congrewBnan  Laird  (B-Wl..).  oo  18  Janu- 
ary 19«7.  spoke  for  ■»»"? J^f  "TL"  ^""^ 
jiclentlsts)  when  he  stated.  "I  can  think  of 
^o  more  fitting  and  lasting  tribute  to  this 
ireat  humanitarian  than  the  establl«hment 
by  thl.  Congre..  of  such  a  center-the  J«hn 
E  Fogart,  International  Center  >°'''^V"f 
atudv  in  the  Health  science..  Not  on»»  win 
such  an  inatltutton  be  a  living  embodiment 
ot  the  spirit  and  aaplratlons  ot  John  Fogartj-^ 
hut  It  will  «irve  a  need«l  and  valuable  role 
in  securing  the  progress  of  Klence  In  the 
cauM  ot  the  well  being  of  all  m"'""^, 
— PHILIP  H.  AaktaoH. 


February  6,  1967 
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Asiani  Find  United  States  the  Most 
Baflint  Natioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1967 
Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker  pur- 
suant to  permission  grftnted,  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNcaEssioNAt  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  the  columnist  Mr. 
Crosby  B.  Noyes  aa  It  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  February  2. 
1967. 

The  article  follows: 

Asians   Finb  Unttkd   Statis  the  Most 

BaTFUNG   NATIOlf 

(ByCrosbyS.Noyee) 
Banqkok.— ABierlcana     scliooled     In     the 
KlDllnKeMue    IrwllUon    ol    the    inicniwblp 
Orient*!  may  be  aurprtsed  to  dlwrover  thnt 


for  a  good  many  AslauB  we  are  the  most 
baffling.  Illogical  and  generally  exasperating 
people  on  earth. 

They  will  tell  you  very  frankly  and  a  little 
B&dly  that  we  Just  don't  make  much  sense. 
They  hATe  suspected  It  for  some  time.  But 
If  final  proof  were  called  for,  the  current 
American  band-wringing  and  soul-searching 
over  Vietnam  Is  providing  It. 

Here  you  are.  they  say.  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world.  Par  years  now  you  have 
been  telUng  va  tliat  American  power  Is  dedi- 
cated to  t2ie  principle  that  people  have  a 
right  to  choose  the  kind  of  government  they 
want.  You  have  encouraged  ua  to  believe 
that  the  power  of  the  United  States  sup- 
ported tliose  countries  Uuge  and  small  who 
choee  to  defend  their  freedom.  In  Vietnam, 
they  crltlclae.  we  have  always  known  that 
the  future  of  Southeast  Asia  was  at  stake. 
We  have  always  hoped  and  expected  Uiat  the 
United  atatea  would  Uve  up  to  lu  promlseB 
to  prevent  the  success  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  the  south.  We  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  your  determination  and  your  re- 
itralnt.  And  we  have  helped  you  as  much 
M  we  could. 

We  have  always  been  sure  that  If  you 
wished  to,  you  would  succeed  In  Vietnam. 
We  have  known  that  when  you  did  succeed 
your  prMtlge.  not  only  In  Asia  but  around 
the  world,  would  be  xinrlvaled. 

And  this  U  what  we  do  not  understand 
about  Americans.  Today,  you  have  done 
what  you  said  you  would  do  and  you  are 
succeeding.  And  the  more  you  succeed  the 
more  Americans  there  are  who  say  you 
ahould  never  have  made  your  commitment  In 
Vietnam  and  some  even  who  say  that  what 
happens  In  Asia  ts  of  no  Interest  to  the 
United  States. 

The  people  in  Asia  who  talk  this  woy  are 
by  no  means  simple-minded  or  naive. 

Thanat  Khoman.  Thailand's  brilliant  for- 
eign minister  who  speaks  five  languages  and 
rates  as  one  of  the  most  effective  operators 
on  the  diplomatic  scene,  returned  recently 
from  the  United  SUtee  alarmed  and  de- 
pressed by  what  he  heard  there. 

To  Thanat  and  many  others  like  him,  tt 
iM  utterly  mystifying  that  Americans  with 
pretention*  to  Intellectual  Integrity  and  po- 
litical awareness  should  be  working  actively 
at  this  point  to  frustrate  the  American  effort 
In  Vietnam  and  turn  success  Into  a  disaster 
of  Incalculable  proportions. 

He  Is  frankly  dismayed  by  ponderous  edi- 
torials In  supposedly  respoiulble  newspapers 
advocating  what  amounu  to  a  barely  con- 
cealed surrender  In  Vietnam.  He  Is  dis- 
turbed by  the  spectacle  of  an  administration 
besieged  and  bedeviled  by  members  of  its 
own  party. 

It  U  also  hard  to  exaggerate  the  sheer 
offenslveness  of  some  of  the  propositions 
advanced  by  this  dissenting  group. 

Intelligent  Aslani  are  shocked  by  the 
sophistries  of  American  intellectuals  who 
argue  that  the  defeat  of  free  Asian  nations 
Is  Inevitable  and  that  elementary  human 
rights  taken  for  granted  in  the  West  some- 
how do  not  apply  In  this  part  of  the  world. 
If  the  decisive  saboUge  of  Western  InteresU 
In  Asia  li  the  goal,  this  kind  of  perverse  in- 
verted racism  Is  Ideally  adapted  to  the 
objective. 

Nor  Is  It  very  easy  to  convince  our  friends 
In  Asia  that  this  kind  of  thinking  is  limited 
to  a  small  vociferous  minority  who  do  not 
■peak  for  the  American  people  and  wield 
limited  Influence  on  the  government.  The 
currency  given  to  the  ideas  of  this  minority 
rivals  that  of  the  administration  Itself.  And 
even  the  continuing  demonstration  of  Amer- 
ican determination  In  Vietnam  does  not 
relieve  a  mounting  anxiety  over  the  state  of 
mind  m  the  United  States. 

At  the  very  least  we  are  suspected  of  a 
Kvere  schlaophrenla  over  the  war  In  which 
moral  and  political  values  which  most  people 
believed  to  be  firmly  rooted  In  the  American 


character  have  come  badly  unstuck.  Given 
the  existing  realities,  there  U  for  Asians  no 
other  reasonable  explanation  for  a  loos  of 
confidence  at  a  time  when  success  seems 
Inevitable. 

For  Americans  there  may  be  some  reas- 
surance In  the  fact  that  this  loss  of  oonfl- 
dence  does  not  seem  to  t>e  catching.  Asia 
at  this  point  Is  very  definitely  making  book 
on  an  American  victory  In  Vietnam.  The 
events  taking  place  there  are  transforming 
the  politics  and  the  calculations  in  an  area 
where  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  Uvea. 
And  perhaps  It  is  only  in  the  United  SUtee — 
and  possibly  in  Peking  and  HanOi— ttiat  a 
real  question  still  perslsu  over  what  the 
future  holds. 


Tlie  Jewuh  BircUtet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW    TCttK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  2.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Record  of  September  12,  1966.  I  placed 
an  editorial  from  the  September  1.  1966. 
edition  of  the  American  Examiner  ex- 
posing a  front  organization  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  called  the  "Jewish  Society 
of  Americanists." 

In  spite  of  the  disdain  for  this  group 
evidenced  by  the  American  Jewish  com- 
mimlty  they  sUU  seem  to  exist.  Aa  I 
said  then  its  members  are  not  preaching 
Americanism  and  such  of  them  who  may 
have  been  bom  Jews  certainly  are  not 
practicing  the  precepts  of  Judaism — as- 
suming, of  course,  that  they  ever  learned 
them. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Amer- 
ican Examiner  of  January  12,  1967,  fur- 
ther exposes  this  group  for  what.it  really 
ts.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues: 

Tux  JcwisH  BiacHrres 

Editors  know  they  must  beware  of  the 
sophomore  who  suddenly  discovers  that  he 
has  a  flare  for  putting  words  together  on 
paper.  The  sophomore's  intoxication  with 
the  sound  of  his  own  words  tends  to  grow  In 
direct  ratio  to  his  newly-lnfiated  ego.  usually 
at  the  expense  of  the  tuialc  rules  of  logic  and 
In  shameful  disregard  of  the  responsibility 
to  think  honestly.  Often  he  falls  victim  to 
a  disease  known  as  logorrhea.  This  appar- 
ently Is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
editors  of  a  brochure  Issued  by  the  so-called 
"Jewish  Society  of  Americanists'*.  The  12- 
page  publication  devotes  two  of  lU  verbose 
pages  to  an  attack  on  the  Examiner  be- 
cause in  our  Sept.  1. 1966  issue  we  labeled  the 
"Jewish  Americanists"  a  front  for  the  John 
Birch  Society.  The  editors  of  the  "Ameri- 
canist" group  deny  our  choice  even  while 
they  confirm  that  (and  we  quote) :  "We, 
Jewish  members  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
have  formed  the  Jewish  Society  of  Ameri- 
canists .  .  ." 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  polemic 
with  people  whose  attempt  to  Justify  their 
own  position  is  so  ridiculously  feeble.  But 
we  cannot  help  being  amused  by  their  ex- 
cited response  to  our  queatton  "what  in 
thimderatlon  Is  an  Americanist"?  Angered 
by  our  suggestion  that  they  go  back  to  school 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  verb  "front"  they 
gleefully  charge  back  with  the  advice  that 
we  go  to  Webster's  Dictionary  for  the  mean- 
ing of  "Americanist."  Well,  we  hate  to  dis- 
illusion our  undear  "Americanist  Jews",  but 


sooner  or  later  they  wiU  have  to  learn  that 
even  Webster  is  not  infallible  and  a  dry-as- 
dust,  technical,  unimaginative  definition  by 
WetMiter  does  not  ipso  facto  Infuse  a  word 
with  charm,  flttlngnen.  or  dignity.  To  us 
"Ameftcanlst"  remains  an  uncharmlng. 
stuffy,  undemocratic  word — one  which  no 
real  American  should  wish  to  be  labelled 
with. 

But.  as  we  sold  In  otir  Sept.  1  editorial. 
"Americanist"  may  well  be  an  appropriate 
name  for  the  kind  of  insecure  Jew  who 
strives  to  out-Birch  the  Blrchltee'  and  the 
fruit  of  whose  efforts  must  end  by  Intro- 
ducing into  the  Jewish  commtuiity  those  se- 
cret, sneaky,  sinister  practices  which  aim  to 
set  one  group  of  Americans  ogalnst  another 
and  by  aping  Conununlst  methods  must  lead 
to  a  defilement  of  the  best  traditions  of 
American  democracy. 


IIIEoois-IndUaa  Air  PollntioB  Contrel 

Compact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  TLLiTtou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Tueiiav,  January  24,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  provision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
encourages  the  negotiation  of  compacts 
between  States  tor  the  control  and 
abatement  of  air  pollution.  Such  an  air- 
poUution-control  agreement  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  and  haa  been  approved  by  their 
respective  legislative  bodies.  Further,  by 
the  enactment  of  a  pertinent  law  by  both 
States,  an  Interstate  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission  has  already  been 
created. 

However,  the  Clean  Air  Act  provides 
that  any  such  Interstate  agreement  must 
have  the  approval  and  the  consent  of  the 
VS.  Congress.  Bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Bouse  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, providing  for  congressional  con- 
sent to  the  niinols-Indiana  Air  Pollution 
Control  compact.  I  urge  that  these 
committees  give  early  attention  and  ap- 
proval to  these  bills,  so  that  Illinois  and 
Indiana  can  fully  Implement  their  pro- 
gram for  regional  air-pollution  control 
and  abatement.  Each  day  the  rate  of  air 
pollution  Increases — each  day  the  risk  to 
health  and  property  becomes  greater.  A 
prompt  and  complete  attack  on  the 
problem  is  urgently  needed. 

An  editorial  in  a  December  Issue  of 
Paddock  Publications,  which  serve  the 
northwest  suburl»n  area  of  Chicago, 
presents  the  urgent  need  for  regional 
air-poUutlon-control  systems.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Polluted  An  Is  Gbowing  Danoex 

In  a  recent  report  to  city  cotindl,  Chicago's 
director  of  Kir  pollution  control  oocnplalned 
that  the  city  is  racfllvlng  "very  little  coopera- 
tion" from  lurrounding  euburba  in  tlie  flglit 
against  air  pollution.  He  accused  iuburt»n 
conununltlea  of  virtually  ignoring  the  prob- 
lem. 

His  charge  waa  well-founded. 

Air  pollution.  lUce  tb«  weather,  knowa  no 
boundary.  It  la  one  of  our  most  Important 
public   bealth    problems    and    representa    a 
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growing  tlireat  to  every  indivtduai  who  Utw 
intbemeWopollUJi^rt*. 

Polluted  fcir  bM  been  known  to  kUl.  u> 
ilclten.  ftZMl  to  deettoy. 

It  dlawjl'M  cloUiing,  oorrodM  meUl,  «»- 
lnte«r»t«e  atone,  rote  wood,  dleooloi*  pUnt, 
stunt*  ftnd  blackens  TegeUUon. 

It  cftuees  alrplAne  cruhes  and  »UM»  •ocl- 

dente.  . 

Docu>«  bmve  trmced  polluted  fctr  to  caeea  of 

heart    trouble,   chronic   bronchlUe.   Mthma, 

wnpbyBema,  lung  cancer,  and  eye.  noee,  and 

throat  Irrltatlone.  

Smoke  and  ohenilcaU  pouring  forth  from 
healing  eymteme.  Induetry.  and  traneport 
lbr«aten  to  change  the  air  we  breathe  tmtu 
it  la  unaulted  for  life. 

The  problem  La  becoming  eapeclally  acute 
In  auburbe.  which  previoualy  contained  UtUe 
Industry.  But  elnce  1953.  more  manufactur- 
ing has  developed  outside  of  Chicago  than 
has  been  buUt  within  the  city  in  the  past 
2S  years.  Between  1W7  and  l»«a  alone,  a 
thousand  Industrial  plants  moved  frotn  dty 
V>  iubtirb. 

Unfortunately,  local  ordinances  have  not 
kept  pace  with  suburban  Indiastrlal  growth. 
Too  m&ny  local  officials  placed  higher  valuee 
upon  epecloua  arguments  that  air  polluUon 
can't  be  oontroUed  or  coots  too  much  to  con- 
trol. 

Chicago's  strong  anU-pollutlon  ordinance 


OoT-or-CoNTaoL  BuDcrr 
Improbable  as  It  now  aecms,  it  was  only 
two  yean  ago  this  month  that  President 
Johnson  brought  In  a  budget  of  $99.1  bUllon 
because  be  dldnt  quite  dare  to  crack  the 
magic  »100  blilloo  mark.  Before  the  year  was 
out.  of  course,  deficit  spending  had  caused 
that  barrier  to  ranlsh.  never  to  be  seen  again. 
Just  two  yean  later,  the  budget  has  grown 
by  more  than  one-third,  to  tl35  bllUon.  and 
by  Mr.  Johnson's  own  admlaelon  more  than 
9100  bllUon  of  It  Is  "uncontrollable." 

Defense  alone  accounts  for  IT&.A  billion,  of 
which  »31.9  billion  will  go  to  aupport  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Looking  back  for  another 
oompartson,  the  defense  portion  of  the  new 
budget  alone  comes  within  $3  bllUon  of  the 
entire  federal  budget  at  the  peak  of  the 
Korean  War  in  10S3. 

Obviously  Mr.  Johnson  Lb  not  looking  back. 
Pwhape.  like  the  legemUry  Satchel  Paige,  he 
prefers  not  to.  for  fear  that  something  may 
be  gaining  on  him— inAatlon.  for  one  thing. 
Instead,  he  forgee  ahead  on  two  fronts,  war 
and  eoclai  revolution. 

Never  before  bse  the  na.tk]n  tried  to  fight 
a  w»r  abroad  while  pretending  at  hovoe  tbs* 
all  Is  norm&l.  The  only  real  oonoeaaloo  to 
tbe  enormous  cost  of  a  big  war  in  a  small 
cotintry  is  the  proposed  6  per  cent  surtax  on 
Individual  and  corporate  Incomes.  This 
would  produce  an  eetlxnated  M  6  trtlllon — no* 


appllM  only  to  city   llnilU:    Cook  County's     enough  to  prevent  a  deficit  forecast  to  be 
regulaUon  Is  limited  to  unincorporated  area,      jg.i  blilloo  In  fiscal  1»«8 
Of  1*6  suburbe.  onlyalx  have  anU-poUuUon 
ordlnancee  and  only  one  has  a  fuU-time  air 
pollution  inspector. 

Although  most  northwest  suburbs  have 
Bome  kind  of  "smoke"  code,  there  Is  no  tech- 
njoal  stafl  to  carry  out  a  proflrani  of  Inapec- 
Uon  and  enforcement,  scant  provision  for 
penalty,  and  lltUe.  If  any,  uniformity  and 
oocq>eratlon  between  communltlce. 

This  Is  a  problem  no  municipality  can  solve 
by  ttself-  Corrective  measures  oannot  be 
taken  piecemeal. 

When  Oongrcw  and  the  state  legislature  re- 
eoDvene  next  month.  »uburt>an  represent*- 
Uvea  should  give  high  priority  to  the  prob- 
Itfn  0*  poUutlon.  The  moel  effecUve  aoluUon 
would  be  eatabllahment  of  a  regional  control 
system  equipped  with  adequate  provision  for 
inspection  and  enforcement  as  well  u  strin- 
gent penalties  for  violation. 

Such  a  metropolitan  authority  must  em- 
brace the  enUre  area— Chicago.  aU  Illinois 
oountles.  two  Indiana  counUea,  and  all  1.000 
of  their  independent  poUUcal  JurUdlctlons. 

Self  pollution  of  hla  environment  has  been 
osie  of  man's  blggeet  unabated  headaches. 
conUnually  growing  In  magnitude.  For  too 
long,  he  has  regarded  the  basic  elements,  air 
ADd  water,  as  hla  personal  g&rbage  cans.  We 
oannot  afford  further  delayi  In  conserving 
the  ooiy  atmosphere  we  have;  the  health  and 
WAlfare  ot  more  than  seven  million  people  are 
at  stake. 


0«k-of-CoBtrol  Bsdget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  iLLmom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  19S7 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  more  thouBhtful  and  piercing 
analyses  of  the  President's  budget  ap- 
peared In  the  Wednesday.  January  25. 
1W7.  Issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
It  carries  an  especiaUy  appropriate  label 
and  1  feel  its  commentary  Is  worthy  of 
review  by  Members  of  the  House. 
The  arUcIe  foUows: 


On  the  home  front,  the  President  proposes 
to  step  up  the  war  on  poverty,  set  aside  funds 
for  a  supersonic  airliner.  look  beyond  the 
moon  In  the  space  program,  and  proceed 
with  a  multitude  of  cosUy  projeou.  He  fore- 
casts a  new  revolution  in  the  oountryslde 
(price  tag  stlU  unknown)  by  directing  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  to  "take  the  lead  in 
helping  rural  people  achieve  a  quality  of  liv- 
ing oomparmble  to  other  segroentB  of  our 
population." 

Mr.  Johnson  evidently  regards  the  defense 
points  further  to  939*  bUlloo  In  expenditures 
portion  of  the  budget  ss  unaaaallable.  He 
polnU  further  to  WS  4  billion  in  expenditures 
u  "fixed  by  law  or  otherwise  uncootro*- 
ftble" — such  things  as  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  public  aselstance,  veterans  pensions, 
and  the  like. 

By  so  domg  he  allows  Congress  a  preeerve 
of  only  •14.9  blXUon,  or  11  per  cent  of  the 
budget,  to  play  In.  And  even  here,  be 
warns,  the  congTeasmen  would  be  dealing 
with  "Indispensable"  Items  such  as  law  en- 
forcement and  the  collection  of  taxes. 

Last  year,  an  overwhelmingly  Democmtlc 
CktagT^ae  not  only  failed  tx>  trim  the  budget, 
but  upped  the  ante  by  about  ta  bUllon.  This 
y(?ar  may  be  different,  since  November 
brought  an  Infusion  of  presunuibly  economy- 
minded  RepubUcans.  But  the  hard  reality 
of  the  ocKitlnulng  war  Ln  Vietnam  plus  the 
political  ImperaUves  at  bome  oOer  little  real 
hope  that  CongrMs  will  do  more  than  baggie 
over  small  change. 

The  fearsome  4100  billion  budget  Is  now 
but  a  roemory.  And  having  climbed  a  third 
of  the  way  into  tbe  second  tlOO  billion,  oan 
the  cracking  of  the  ftaOO  billion  mark  be  far 
away? 


At  HoBorary  Mayor  of  Molokai  Mitchell 
Pasolc  Eiodei  Aloha 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOXJ8B  OF  REPRESiafTATlVES 

Monday,  February  6,  1967 
Mr.    MATSDNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 
take  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 


tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Honolulu  8Ur-Bulletln 
about  a  gentleman  who  personmes  the 
friendly  spirit  of  Hawaii— Mitchell 
Pauole.  the  honorary  mayor  of  Molokat. 
This  delightful  78-year-old  "exporter 
of  hoepltality"  la  known  to  thousands  of 
visitors  to  the  Island  who  have  been 
warmly  welcomed  and  aided  by  "Papa 
Pauole."  I  know  I  speak  for  all  the 
mayors  friends  in  wishing  the  kindly  lay 
minister  many  more  years  of  health  and 
service  on  the  beautiful,  friendly  Island 
of  Molokai. 

The  interesting  article  by  Kay  Lund, 
which  appeared  In  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  on  Wednesday,  February  l 
1967,  foUows: 

Fsi»nn.T  ICouuLAX  Uatok 

(By  Kay  l*und) 

Kaukakakax. — intcheU      Pauole      doeau't 

mind  futtire  tourist  development  00  Molokai 

Just  as  long  as  new  hoteli  are  only  half  the 

height  of  tbe  tallest  coconut  tree. 

"We  must  keep  Molokai  natural."  said  the 
Ta-year-old  Pauole  who  Is  as  much  a  part  ot 
liland  life  as  pineapple  production. 

Pauole  Is  the  honorary  Mayor  of  Molokai — 
elected  at  the  Island's  annual  fair  last  Au- 
gust—and the  Island's  greatest  exporter  of 
hospitality. 

■I  can  recognise  aU  of  the  strangers  on 
Molokai.  so  I  always  go  up  to  greet  and  wel- 
come them  to  Molokai."  he  said. 

"And  I  encourage  otherm  on  Motokal  to  do 
the  same.  After  aU,  we  are  the  Friendly 
Island,  you  know." 

Pauole,  wearing  his  traditional  laubala  hst 
and  mayor's  badge,  takes  his  unofllclal  wel- 
coming duties  with  all  seriousness. 

E>urlng  a  conversation  at  Molokai  Airport 
he  excused  himself  when  an  Aloha  Airlines 
plane  arrived  at  the  gate  from  Honolxilu. 

Off  he  went  to  greet  the  oldUmers.  welcome 
the  newcomers,  help  with  baggage  and  offer 
a  ride  Into  Kaunakakal  In  his  old  car  to  any- 
one lacking  tfansportatlon. 

"Molokai  has  been  good  to  me.  My  cooing 
to  Molokai  with  my  family  In  1033  was  the 
pliin  of  God."  Pauole  said. 

His  manner  Ls  gentle  and  genuine.  Be 
exudes  the  warmth  for  which  people  of 
Molokai  are  known. 

Visitors  always  ask  him  If  he  Is  Molokal's 
most  famous  dtlsen — the  "cockeyed 
mayor" — and  thU  tickles  Pauole. 

MATOa    OP    ISLAND 

"I  tell  them  I  am  not  the  cockeyed  mayor 
of  Kaunakakal  .  .  ■  but  the  mayor  of  all 
Molokai,"  he  said. 

Over  a  breakfast  of  papaya  Juice,  hot  cakes, 
eggs  and  coffee.  Pauole  reminisced  about  hla 
42  years  on  Molokai. 

Born  00  Kauai,  he  brought  his  famUy  to 
Molokai  to  homestead  on  Ave  acres  of  land 
at  Hoolehua. 

"We  lived  in  a  tent  on  our  land  for  tbe  nrat 
three  months.  Our  first  pUntlng  vras  pump- 
kin.   We  made  pot  from  that."  he  said. 

With  help  from  fellow  homesteaders,  he 
constructed  his  own  house  and  others  In  the 
Hoolehua  area  on  land  opened  up  to  the  Ha- 
wallans  through  eflorU  of  Prince  Jonah 
Kuhlo  Kalanlanaole. 

A  lay  minister.  Pauole  conducted  church 
services  in  hta  home  for  three  years  until 
Hoolehua  Church,  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  was  constructed. 

KALAtrPAPA    HOIKS 

For  years  he  hiked  down  the  2,000-fooi 
switchback  traU  Into  Kalaupapa  to  conduct 
services  for  the  patients  and  residents. 

Pauole — often  affectionately  called  Papa 
Pauole— Is  itlll  going  strong.  Interestingly 
enough,  he  gives  hU  age  as  "almost  19" 

Today  he  is  not  only  honorary  mayor  but 
also  a  deputy  high  sheriff,  a  member  of  thf 
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board  of  trustees  of  the  hospital,  a  member 
of  the  Hawaiian  Civic  Club  and  other  groups. 

The  Molokai  Jayoeee  sponsored  the  contest 
for  honorary  mayor  last  Augxist  at  the  fair. 
He  was  nominated  by  the  Hawaiian  Clvto 
Club  and  campaigned  for  three  yean. 

"Maybe  IT!  run  again  ai  long  as  I'm  In 
good  health."  he  said  when  asked  If  he  had 
any  future  "political"  aspirations. 

The  Jaycees  provide  him  with  a  small  ex- 
pense account. 

Pauole  still  lives  In  hU  Hoolehua  house. 
Be  has  nine  children,  three  of  whom  atUl  Uve 
on  Molokai.     His  wife  died  two  years  ago. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  op  Laws  op  th«  Uhth*  Btatxs 
TrrLs  44.  SUCTION  181.  CowoaxsaioNAi, 

RXCOSD;    AXXANCXaCKWT,   BTTLX.   COHTXHTB, 

AND  iKDXxxs— The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing   shall   have   control   of   the   ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Concsxs- 
aioHAL  RtcoRT,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shaU  be  substantloUy  a  verbotlm  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion ot  an  Index  of  the  Concressiohal 
RccoKD  semimonthly  d\irlng  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  la.  1896,  c.  23,  I  IS,  28  Stat.  flOJ.) 
Tm^  44,  SxcnoN  l«2b.  Samk;  iu-ds- 
TRATioNB,  MAPS.  DiAoaAMS — No  Dups.  dia- 
grams, or  lllxistratlons  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Rxcono  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1036,  c.  830,   I  3.  40  Stat,    1&46.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Comosissiowal  Recoid 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  RepresentaUvea,  and  Delegate*  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Recobd  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  ammgement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Prot-ided,  That  the  makeup  of 
tbe  Rxcoao  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  neceasary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  sfyle.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  tbe  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves.  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGsxsstoNAi.  Recokd.  In  7  Vi  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Rscosi)  shall  be  printed  In  0^^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary, 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  (or  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p-m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Rccoes  is- 
sued on  the  following  mt  .'ning:  and  If  all  ctf 
said  manuscript  Is  not  Turnlsbed  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authortxed  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Racoan  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  spetfch  be  printed  In  tbe  Rbdokd  of 


the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  tbe  manoscrlpt  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  conUlnlng  tabular  statementa  to  be 
published  in  the  Recokd  shall  be  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  fumtsited.—ProotB  ot  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  Bubmltted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  eo  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Recobd  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  t>e  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

fl.  Notation  of  vithheld  remarJcj  — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  herei^fter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rxcoao. 

7.  Thirty-day  iimlt.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Concbcssiomal 
RtcoRO  any  speech  9c  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  Withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
lu  printing  was  authorised:  Prorided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congrees 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
xmless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  conm:ilttee. 

8.  Corrections — The  permanent  Recoxd  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shaU  be  lO  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress Bhall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  aball 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  matcrlia, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CoHcaxssioNAL  Recoxd  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a>.  Appendix  to  daUy  Kecord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2>-  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  tbe  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  port  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorlaed  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  Tttat  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subeequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  seaalon  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  tbe  CoNoasa- 

8IOKAI.  RCCOBO. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoMCRxssioMAi.  Recoui  shall  be 
made  up  by  successlTely  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  bf  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  poAslble  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  se<iuence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  tbe  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  coowe  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  reqwcUve 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Bouse  shaU 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  Hotase  api>ear- 
Ing  in  second  place.    When  only  one  House 


u  in  sesaloD.  the  lead  Item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  tbe  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Eleporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNoaxsBioNAL  Recobd,  nor  to  Rxcoazis 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  tbe 
Congreas. 

11.  Eatimate  of  coat — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CotfCBsssioMAt  Bscoxo 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  pr  to  ax- 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuaerlpt  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  tram 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  ooet 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  let  term.  teJe- 
groms,  or  articles  preeentcsd  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addressee  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congreas.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  tbe  Official 
Reporters  of  iheBouse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  ot  the  respective  Bouse  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Concbcssionai. 
RtcoKo  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reportera. — Tbe  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  tbe  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCA*nON8  FOR  SALE 
Additlonoi  copies  of  Oovemroent  publica- 
tions ore  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  S04D2,  at 
coet  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Prorided.  That  a  dls- 
potint  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  tie  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealera  and  quantl^ 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovemmeut.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  preacrlbe  tbe  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  tor  tbe  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
apectlve  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U5.  Code,  title  44.  eec.  Tla. 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRSCTOBT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sate,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  tbe  current  C-on- 
greealonal  Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  {VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1080). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  ShaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  RepreaenUtlve,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CowaxxsstoMAL  Bkcokd.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  tbe  ooet  thereof 
(UB.  Code,  title  44,  sec.   185.  p.  1042). 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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Kyi.  John,  /owo . 

Kyros,  Peter  K..  Malne._«. 

Laird.  Melvln  B..  Wij .. 

lAndrtmi.  PhU  M..  Ga 

|^T,g»n   Odin.  Minn .... 

lAtta.  Dolbart  L.,  Ohio 

Legfett.  Botiart  L..  COM/ —      ■ 

y^Tiwnw,  Alton,  NjO 

Lipscomb.  Olenard  P.. 

Calif. 
Lloyd.  Sbaimao  P.,  Vtth — 


TW  Tcackcn  Cofpi — A  Booa  to 
New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K,  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 
Tueadav,  February  7, 1967 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress wUI  this  year  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  legislation  renewing  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Teachers  Corps, 
created  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  More  important.  Congress  will  this 
year  have  an  opportunity  to  appropriate 
the  needed  funds  which  are  the  lif eblood 
of  the  program.  Without  these  funds. 
the  Teachers  Corps  program  will  expire. 

The  National  Teachers  Corps,  In  its 
brief  span  of  existence,  bus  already 
earned  the  support  of  the  communities 
in  which  It  functions.  The  mayor  of 
New  York  aty,  Hon,  John  Undsay.  In- 
illcated  to  a  recent  letter  to  HEW  Sec- 
retary John  Gardner  that  "the  Teachers 
Corps  has  brought  a  much  needed  Infu- 
sion of  genuine  commitment  and  imagi- 
native talent  to  the  schools  of  New  York 
Oty."  The  mayor  added  that  he  "would 
count  it  a  serious  setback  to  the  cause  of 
quality  education  for  every  American  If 
the  Teachers  Corps  were  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  and  expand  Its  work 
In  New  York  and  across  the  country." 
With  this  sentiment.  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mayor  Lindsay's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORD. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

The  TEACHxaa  Coapa — A  Boon  to 

New  Toek  Cttt 

The  Crrr  of  New  Toek, 

OmcE  or  THE  Ma  toe. 
New  York,  N.Y..  January  23.  1987. 
Ron,  John  W,  Gabonee 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.c. 

Deae  Me,  Seceetart  :  In  looking  ahead  to  a 
year  which  promises  to  bring  a  review  of 
many  federal  programs  which  Intimately  af' 
feet  the  cities.  1  would  Ulte  to  express  my 
personal  admiration  and  the  strong  support 
of  my  entire  Administration  for  the  work  of 
the  National  Teachers  Corps  In  New  York 
City,  Since  the  idea  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
was  first  Introduced  while  1  was  In  Congress. 
I  have  watched  with  Interest  Its  growth  and 
development  In  Its  flist  year  In  New  York. 

Far  too  often.  ImaglnaUve  Innovatioo  Is  at 
a  premium  In  government.  Yet  few  qualities 
are  more  seriously  needed  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment.  The  National  Teachers  Corps  rep. 
resents  the  kind  of  Innovation  which  Is  Im- 
peratlve  to  urban  public  education  If  It  Is  to 
respond  to  the  Immense  challenges  fsclng 
our  schools  today. 

The  93  teacher  corpemen  who  arc  now 
working  In  16  of  our  public  schools  In  the 
Bronx.   Brooklyn,   Queens,   and   Manhattan 


Appendix 

have  brougbt  a  great  spirit  of  open-minded 
cbange  to  a  system  which  sometimes  seems 
to  have  built-in  rigldiUes.  I  have  become 
familiar  with  the  constructive  role  played  by 
the  city's  teacher  corpemen  through  reading 
reports  of  their  activities.  Members  of  my 
own  staff  and  the  Human  Resources  Admin- 
istration have  also  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  corpsmen  with  whom  they  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  work  of  the 
National  Teachers  Corps.  At  New  York  Dnl- 
venlty,  Hofstra.  Hunter,  ^id  Queens  College, 
working  in  neighborhood  storefronts,  voter 
reglatratlon  drives,  clean-up  campaigns, 
after-school  music  classes,  and  extra  lan- 
guage training.  The  Interns  have  refused  to 
accept  the  bounds  of  a  textbook  definition  of 
teaching.  They  have  helped  their  students 
by  helping  the  conununity.  and  they  have 
brought  new  hope  to  children  who  too  often 
give  up  In  school  because  they  believe  the 
school  has  given  up  on  them. 

The  Teachers  Corps  has  brought  a  much* 
needed  Infusion  of  genuine  commitment  and 
Imaginative  talent  to  the  schools  of  New 
York  City.  I  would  count  it  a  serious  set- 
back to  the  cause  of  quality  education  for 
every  American  If  the  Teachers  Corps  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  and  expand  its 
work  In  New  York  and  acroas  the  country. 
We  need  more  such  young  men  and  women 
who  believe  in  the  right  of  every  child  In 
every  American  school  to  broaden  their  world 
beyond  the  invisible  prisons  of  poverty. 
With  best  regards, 

JOHK   V.   LiHOSAT. 

Majfor. 

An  Embargo  on  RhodcfU  but  Not  on 

North  Vtetnun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR, 

OP  vmciNtA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  7, 1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "With  Embargo  on  a 
Friend.  Why  None  on  the  Enemy?'*  pub- 
lished in  the  Nashville  Banner  on  Satur- 
day, February  4.  1967.  The  editorial 
seeks  to  put  in  focus  an  important  ques- 
tion facing  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Good   QUESTION.  Senatob  Byro — WrrH  Ew- 

SASco  ON   a   Fkicnd.   Wht   None  on   thi 

Enemt? 

Senator  Harry  Byrd.  Jr.  (Dem.-Va.)  took 
the  Senate  floor  the  other  day  to  pose  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  thinking 
Americans. 

Specifically,  the  senator  from  the  Old  Do- 
minion wanted  to  know  how  come  admin- 
istration policy  mskers.  through  their  spokes- 
man Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  do  not 
insist  that  the  U.N.  impose  economic  aanc- 
tions  against  North  Vietnam  similar  to  tbos* 
it  has  clamped  on  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Goldberg,  at  the  behest  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, has  been  very  Tocal  in  UJI.  forums  pro- 
moting an  all-embracing  trade  embargo,  oo 


goods  flowing  to  this  tiny  country  whose  only 
"crime"  is  a  declaration  of  independence 
similar  to  America's  own  of  1776. 

But  not  one  peep  baa  he  utt^'ed  about  ap- 
plying a  trade  squeeze  on  belligerent,  ag- 
gressive North  Vietnam— the  puppet  sute 
now  threatening  the  peace  of  aU  Southeast 
Asia  as  a  spearhead  for  the  Communist  In- 
ternational Utwratlon  Front. 

The  glaring  inconslBtency  of  U.N.  action 
(and  Xlr.  Goldberg's  acquiescemre)  is  Inex- 
plicable since  that  body  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  an  enduring  world 
peace. 

Its  proposed  intervention  In  Rhodesia  can 
be  sunmied  up  in  a  single  word — "meddling." 
Its  refusal  to  take  action  In  the  Vietnam 
crisis  by  falling  back  on  the  lame  excuse  that 
an  emt>argo  or  military  assistance  "Is  un- 
realistic" In  view  of  the  fact  that  U-N,  mem- 
ber nations  "have  sharply  divided  opinions" 
on  the  Issue.  Is  as  phoney  as  Icbabod  Crane's 
"headless  horseman." 

The  United  States,  as  principal  U.N. 
banker,  has  pumped  9150  bUllon  into  that 
organization  on  the  assumption  that  it  would 
exert  Its  power  and  influence  (and  even 
armed  intervention)  against  aggressor  na- 
tions violating  the  baste  teneu  of  the  Inter- 
nationa! non-aggression  pact  under  which  It 
was  organized. 

It  deeervea  at  least  token  support  In  its 
fight  to  prevent  a  C^ommunist  sweep  through 
defenseless  free  nations  In  the  F>r  East.  In- 
stead It  has  been  slapped  ir.  the  face  by  the 
U.N.  assertion  that  the  US,  miUtary  action 
in  Vietnam  Is  an  unwarranted  breach  of 
worid  peace. 

Meanwhile,  the  burning  question  remains 
unanswered.  Why  hasn't  our  representative 
in  the  U.N.  stood  up  in  tbe  General  Assembly 
to  plead  our  caiiae  with  the  same  vigor  ex- 
hibited in  his  plea  for  UJ«.  intervention  in 
Rhodesia  by  starving  that  non-aggressive 
little  nation  into  submission? 

Mr.  Goldberg's  timidity  and  reluctance,  as 
an  administration  policy  spokesman,  to  cross 
verba,  swords  with  U.N,  delegates  on  these 
issues  prompted  the  Virginia  Senator  to  ask : 

"Is  it  logical  to  demand  sanctions  against  a 
country  at  peace  I  Rhodesia  J  while  being 
unwilling  to  demand  the  same  sanctions 
against  a  country  at  whose  hands  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  suffered  more  than  44,000 
casualties? 

"Perhaps  this  makes  sense,  but  I  am  find- 
ing It  difficult  to  reacn  that  conclusion." 

The  constituent  U.S.  majority  has  that 
aame  difficulty.  The  American  people,  in 
conscience  and  full  awareness  of  what  is 
going  on,  entertAln  the  same  objection.  As 
Senator  Byrd  clearly  stated  It.  the  U.N. 
policy — Britain's  policy — which  Ambassa- 
dcv  Goldberg  has  sanctioned  as  U.S.  policy, 
makes  no  senoe  whatever,  and  should  be 
flatly  repufllated. 


The  Federal  Reclamation  PrograH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  HAROLD  T,  JOHNSON 

or  CAUFOSNU 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  KEFRESENTATTVES 

Tuaiay,  February  7, 19(7 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Cmllfornla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Uie  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
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committee  ha.  been  conducting  a  «rlM 
of  brlrftags  by  Secretary  Udall  and  the 
hewls  of  agencies  In  hl£  Department. 
One  of  the  fine  presentations  which  we 
received  was  by  Commissioner  of  Bccla- 
j^tion  Floyd  E.  Domlny.  Mr.  fpejker. 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcobd  I  Include  extracts 
from  Commissioner  Do"'^'!?,^'™*"', 
I  am  informed  by  the  PubUc  Printer 
that  this  statement  will  exceed  2  pages  In 
the  RxcoRD  and  wUl  cost  approximately 
$550  WhUe  I  am  mindful  of  this  fact,  i 
believe  that  this  statement  is  of  such  in- 
terest and  importance  that  it  should  bf 
made  available  to  aU  Members.  Tl»r^ 
Jore  I  have  asked  that  it  be  printed  not- 
withstanding the  additional  coet. 
The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

BXIUIKS    "T    COHKIMIOICtt    0»   KiCUUtiTlOK 

Ploto  e.  Oountr.  bdom  th«  HootIm- 

•mtoE   an  Imtotjui  Arramm  Couiarm 

jArrnABT  31.   1»V> 

It  U  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 
tbU  committee  at  tSe  opening  of  the  Nine- 
tieth Congree..  Theee  orientation  eeMlon. 
ue  an  excellent  Idea  and  i^uld  prove  m»t 
UMtul.  not  only  to  the  new  membere  ol  the 
eoramlttee.  but  to  all  of  you  and  us  In  ebap- 
ing  our  Ideal  ■«  to  what  will  come  before 
Tou  In  the  next  two  yeaia. 

Ai  Secretary  UdaU  dlKUseed  with  you  In 
your  opening  orientation  •eselon  l«M  week, 
water  u  one  of  the  mo«t  critical  clome«lo 
prohlema  we  face.  The  Bureau  of  Beclama- 
Uon  baa  been  to  tHe  water  eupplj  bualneje, 
where  ehortagee  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
excepUon.  for  a  long,  long  time. 

TH«  WO«TH   or  aiCLAMATIOK 

There  ai*  many  raluea  represented  In  Rec- 
lamatlOD  such  aa  widened  recreational  op- 
portunltle..  Oood  and  pollution  oontrol. 
bydro-electrlc  power  generation  and  flaberlee 
enhancement,  eallnlty  repulalon  and  otheri. 
but  m  the  final  analynU.  It  U  the  hard  caah 
contribution  to  the  naUonal  economy  from 
mn  enlarged  and  regulated  water  supply  that 
U  the  etrength  and  primary  purpoee  of 
Baclamatlon. 

Economic  growth  has  been  expreesed  many 
tlmee  a.  a  National  objective.  Prertdent 
Jobnaon  to  hla  meaeage  or  March  3».  IBBS, 
on  Area  and  Beglonal  Economic  Develop- 
ment said,  "The  experience  of  the  last  SO 
years  has  ehown  conciualvely  that  the  ta- 
creaalng  proeperlty  of  any  region  of  toll 
country  Increaaae  the  proeperlty  of  the  Na- 
Uon.  .  .  .  We  have  the  reaources  and  the 
skill  to  extend  American  abundance  to  ev- 
ery region  of  this  land."  The  Congreea,  In 
passing  the  PubUc  Worka  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  19S5.  decured  "that  the 
maintenance  of  the  economy  at  a  high  level 
la  vital  to  the  beat  InteteiU  of  the  United 
SUtea  .  . 

Our  Federal  BecIamaUon  program,  through 
development  and  atablUaaOon  of  the  basic 
economy  of  the  Weat.  pUya  a  very  efteotlva 
and  significant  role  to  achieving  this  na- 
Uonal objecuve.  Economic  development 
from  our  water  reeourcee  projects  U  gen- 
eraUve  and  long  laaung  as  opposed  to  one- 
shot  or  aid  type  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  haa  made 
numerous  atudlee  to  measure  the  Impact  of 
Federal  Reclamation  projecta  on  the  econ- 
omy of  a  project  area,  a  Stote.  and  the  Na- 
tion. Our  moat  recent  study  waa  completed 
this  past  year  In  cooperaUon  with  Washing- 
ton SUte  University  on  the  Economic  81g- 
acance  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  De- 
velopment to  Waahtogton  An  Extension 
Circular  summarizing  this  study  waa  pub- 
lished to  January  10fl«  and  the  full  tech- 
nical bulletin  was  publlahed  to  September 
19M.  both  by  Washington  8taU  UnlvanltT. 


We  have  copies  of  the  summary  pubJlcaOon 
available  for  your  reference  and  use. 

We  currentlytave  a  study  In  proceas  un- 
der contract'  with  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research.  Unlveratty  of  Nebraska,  to  meastOT 
the  Unpact  of  Irrigated  agriculture  upon  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  This 
study  Is  scheduled  for  compleUon  next  rail. 
We  also  have  an  economic  Inventory  hear- 
ing completion  by  Montana  SUte  nnlveralty 
on  the  East  Bench  Unit  and  on  a  compari- 
son area  to  Mobtana.  Irrigation  U  Just  get- 
ttog  under  way  on  the  Bast  Bench  Unit  and 
our  objective  U  to  make  another  kod°^' 
Inventory  some  years  hence  to  compare  with 
the  current  one.  This  will  (dve  us  a  meas- 
urement of  the  dlHerence  In  *onomlc  devel- 
opment between  the  project  area  under  Ir- 
rigation and  a  comparison  dryland  area  ana 
thus  Identify  to  quantltaUve  terms  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  this  project. 

There  are  other  studies  on  various  projects 
throughout  the  West.  AU  have  consistently 
shown  vast  contributions  to  the'economlc 
development  of  the  area,  the  ^te,  and  the 
Nation.  Jf 

The  Columbia  Basin  Studyjs  our  most 
recent  Irrigation  water  flrat  AUme  avaU- 
able  through  the  PederaUy  conlthicted  sys- 
tem In  1948.  The  system  for  5*e  presently 
contemplated  l.OM.OOO  Irrigable  »cr»  project 
U  now  about  50  percent  complete. 

Growth  haa  been  evident  to  every  major 
economic  Indicator  even  though  the  project 
Is  still  far  from  mature  development.  In 
contrast,  an  adjacent  comparison  area  simi- 
lar to  every  particular  with  the  area  now 
Irrigated,  showed  only  nominal  growth,  or  In 
some  Instances,  an  actual  decltoe. 

The  project  area  grew  from  Boe  farms  In 
IMO  to  a.SOO  farms  In  1883.  Oroas  farm  In- 
come from  crops  and  livestock  In  the  project 
area  totaled  »78J1  million  and  net  farm 
Income  was  t».8  million  In  1IHJ3.  The  proj- 
ect area  produced  six  times  as  much  gross 
farm  tocome  and  almost  tour  times  as  much 


net  farm  Income  per  acre  of  cropland  as  did 
the  comparison  dryland  area. 

The  trends  we  found  In  some  of  the  major 
economic  indicators  for  the  two  areas  are 
shown  in  the  following  ratios  based  on  an 
equivalent  land  area  bsaU: 

Population  and  business  establishment 
growth  to  the  project  area  exceeded  the  com- 
parison area  by  a  ratio  of  n  to  1 

Employment  and  wages  grew  by  a  ratio 
of  20  to  1. 

Property  tax  base  Increased  by  a  ratio  of 

postal  recelpu  and  reUU  sales  Ux  collec- 
tions Increaaed  by  a  raUo  of  17  to  1. 

Bustoesa  and  occupation  taxes  showed  a 
19  to  1  ratio. 
Electrical  usage  was  slgnlflcanUy  hlgner. 
Federal  Income  tax  paymenta  were  17  times 
greater  In  the  project  area. 

The  increased  demand  for  manufacturer 
goods  produced  In  other  areas  of  the  Nation 
caused  by  project  development  U  apparent 
from  an  analysis  of  raU  and  truck  ahlpmenu 
to  the  two  study  areas.  Inbound  cartoad 
shipments  to  the  project  areas  were  M  times 
those  of  the  comparison  area  In  19«a  on  an 
equivalent  land  area  baals.  ShlpmenU  came 
from  practically  every  sUte  of  the  Nation  In 
substanually  larger  amounu  than  to  the 
comparison  area. 

Outboimd  carload  shlpmenU  from  the 
project  area  were  8  times  greater  than  from 
sn  equivalent  amount  of  land  In  the  com- 
parison area.  SubsWntlal  shipments  from 
the  project  area  went  to  virtually  every  sUte. 
Outbound  shipments  from  the  comparison 
area,  on  the  other  hand,  were  relatively  small 
and  went  to  only  a  few  states. 

The  number  of  carloads  and  wholesale 
value  of  freight  resulting  from  the  movement 
of  good*  to  and  from  the  total  Project  area 
of  4ia.30O  acres  and  towl  comparlaon  area  of 
1  511  OOO  acres  with  corresponding  amounu 
per  10.000  acres  of  cropland  U  shown  In  the 
lollowlng  tabulation: 
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TabIsS  1 


Nambarofcvhwdr 

lntMxind 

Outboood . 

WbolcMl*  tsiiM: 

Inbound 

Oat  bound ... 


11.2a 


SM,  4401000 

•a.«7.oao 


Compwiioo 


7*.  174 

tUTM^QOO 
«21.8aBiOOD 


Per  10.000 
lrric»t«d 


pcojM* 


U.7W.00O 


Pit  10,000 
erepUnd 


9H%K0 


The  mftgnltud*  of  fratght  rtilpmenti   to 
and  from  the  Project  u*e«  and  the  oompwi 


■on  Me*  for  a  selected  group  of  st&tM  1» 
■howD  In  the  foUowlng  tabulation : 


Tabli  2-WkoUiaU  i^ue  of  inbound  and  outbound  shipmenU  ^VjeUHed  SMe$  to  thf 
1  ABisK  i.      rr  ^^^  projeH  area  and  th«  total  comparison  area,  1969 


ITboQMnda  of  doUac^ 


CBllfernia. 

Florida^.. 

nilnott 

Indl&aa ..- 

Mlchtsao 

NewYsfe 

Ohio - 

Praniylvaoie.- 
Texas - 

WiMODSlO 


Inboood 


To 
pro)Mt 


1M«B 

t.m 

a7«> 
l.S» 
4. 383 
«.!» 

a^oos 
2,m 
iw 

1,770 


a;l«2 


1,10* 
119 


3)0 
1,»5 


Ontbamd 


pnjMt 


OM 
10;  8W 
1.004 

M3 
1,U3 

617 

8H 


Fracn 


Theee  tables  readUy  show  that  the  dlTeral- 
flad  afrtcnlture  In  the  Columbia  Baaln  proj- 
ect area  generate*  much  owre  buelneee  with 


other  eectore  of  the  national  economy  than 
<loec  the  comperUon  area.  The  toUl  whole- 
sale value  of  Inbound  shlpmente  in  1908  was 


«e6.4  mnilon  for  the  project  area  but  only 

•13 J  million  for  the  comparison  area,  deeplt* 
the  latter  being  some  three  times  as  large. 
This  same  story  may  be  repeated  orer  and 
over  again  ss  arid  lands  are  dlvemlflcd  aa 
one  element  of  multipurpose  water  resources 
development  under  the  Federal  Reclamation 
program. 

■■CaCATlOM  ON  aCCXAMATIOK  PttOJVCTS 

Any  discussion  of  the  worth  of  Heclama- 
tlon.  however,  would  be  incomplete  without 
more  than  a  passing  reference  to  recreation 
and  public  use  enjoyment. 

Recreation  uae  of  ReclamaUon  projects  has 
Increased  from  6.6  mUllon  vUltor  days  In 
IBM  to  366  million  in  1065.  ThU  use  meas- 
urement Is  confined  principally  to  managed 
recreation  on  storage  reservoirs.  It  does  not 
Include  substantial  IncldenUl  recreaUon 
principally  In  the  form  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing which  takes  place  along  canslx  and 
wasteways  or  within  the  Irrigated  project 
land  area  such  as  the  very  popular  pheasant 
hunting  within  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
or  the  downatrestn  fishery  benefits  In  regu- 
lated flow  throughout  the  years  and  clean 
cold  water  In  flowing  rivers. 

Reclamation  development  includes  bulU-ln 
attractions  to  the  public  for  recreation  o^'er 
and  above  the  recreation  values  that  exist  in 
many  specific  recreaUon  areas.  Of  major 
Importance  la  the  creation  of  stored  water 
that  can  be  uuilaed  for  virtually  all  water- 
crlented  recreation  activities.  The  other 
prlM^lpal  Inducement  is  the  construcUon  of 
Impreaslve  engineering  features,  principally 
danu  and  powerplanU.  A  dam.  particularly 
U  It  U  a  large  one.  attracu  sightseers  from 
the  time  construction  begins.  From  the  time 
the  reservoir  begins  to  Impound  water,  vis- 
itors to  the  dam  and  toUl  recreation  use  of 
the  area  increases. 

For  example,  In  spite  of  a  remote  location 
6-hours  removed  from  the  Nations  center  of 
populnUon  total  rwrreaUon  use  reported  lor 
lAfce  PoweU  In  1065  was  960.000  visitor  days. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  waa  made  up  by 
sightseers  in  the  immediate  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  area.  Comparatively.  Lake  Mead  Na- 
Uonal RecreaUon  Area  reported  over  4  mil- 
Uou  visitor  days  In  1»65  of  which  only  about 
673XKM  were  sightseers  at  Hoover  Dun.  We 
can  eq>ect  total  recreation  use  of  Lake  PoweU 
and  vlalu  to  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  Increase 
substantially  In  future  years. 

Recreation  use  of  most  reservoir  areas  prior 
to  construction  has  been  insignificant. 
Often  Important  natural  features  become 
of  more  value  to  the  public  through  better 
acceaaiblltty  by  construction  of  a  dam  and 
creaUon  of  a  reservoir. 

A  good  example  Is  Rainbow  B.'idge  at  Lake 
PoweU.  Prior  to  1960  only  13.000  visitors  in 
50  years  had  vlalted  the  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
Uonal Monument.  The  NaUonal  Park  Serv- 
ice reported  visitation  In  1966  by  means  of 
the  Lake  Powell  waterway  was  in  excess  of 
30.000  people. 

In  calendar  year  1965.  the  10  ReclamaUon 
reservoirs  with  greatest  public  use  exceeded 
the  10  most-used  naUonal  parks  In  the  West- 
ern States.  Totals  as  shown  on  this  chart 
exceeded  17  million  visits  days  for  the  10 
Reclamation  reservoirs  compared  with  16 
million  for  the  national  porks.  Table  No.  3 
shows  comparative  figures. 

Tabi^  3.— iO  nAtional  parks  in  Western  States 
vith  higtiest  visitor  use  {visits)  in  J96S 

Grand  Teton.  Wyo 3.607.000 

TellowBtone,  Idabo-Mont.-Wyo. .     3.063.500 

Olympic.  Wash .._     2.068.000 

Grand  Canyon,  Aria 1.088.300 

Mount  Ralner,  Wash 1.643.100 

ToMmlte.    Oallf 1.685.400 

Rocky  Mountain.  Colo -     1.610.000 

Piatt.  Okla.- 1.460.500 

Wind  Cave.  S.  Dak _ 885.600 

Sequoia.  Calif 877.300 


10  reclamaNofi  reservofri  iHfh  highest  visi- 
tor use  {Visitor  days)  in  JfSS 
Lake    Mead    (including    Hoover 

Dam)    - 4,167.100 

FolBcm  Reservoir... 3,863.000 

Jackson    Lake 3,316.000 

Shasta  Lake - 1.318.800 

Lake   Berryeesa 1,200.000 

FDH  Reacrvoir  (Including  Coulee 

Daml    - 1.066.000 

Lake  Powell- 960.400 

naming  Gorge  Reservoir., 803,  700 

Lakes  Granby  and  Shadow  Moun- 
tains   icombined) 757,000 

Altus   Reaervolr 714.300 


Total 17.061,400 

Recreational  significance  of  Reclamation 
resenoirs  has  developed  to  a  large  extent 
without  advance  appreciation  of  recreational 
values.  Past  projections  of  recreation  use 
made  prior  to  project  construction  conalst- 
ently  underesUmated  the  use  that  haa  ac- 
tually taken  place.  Part  of  this  conservatism 
Is  attributable  to  the  great  expansion  of  rec- 
reation that  occurred  In  recent  years  as 
leisure  Ume  has  Increased.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, however.  It  resulted  from  lack  of  true 
appreciation  for  the  recreation  resources  po- 
tential Involved.-  The  fact  U  that  every  res- 
er\'olr  built  by  ttae  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon 
automatically  becomes  a  public  recreation 
center. 

rSDEKAL    WATCK    ROJSCTS    BXCaXATlON    ACT 

Based  on  recent  experience.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  recreation  potential  of  Reclamation  res- 
cr\'otrs  is  only  Just  beginning  to  be  realised. 
Many  of  our  older  reservoirs  are  without  ade- 
quate public  use  facilities,  and  the  use  which 
occurs  utlUaes  only  small  parts  of  the  shore- 
lines and  water  areas.  The  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  of  July  9. 1965.  Public 
Law  89-73  sponsored  by  this  committee. 
makes  it  possible  to  correct  this  sttuaUon  on 
many  of  the  older  projecu.  We  can  anUcl< 
pate  many-fold  increases  for  some  of  these 
reservoirs  in  future  years  as  adequate  facili- 
ties are  provided  to  accommodate  the  public. 

The  recreation  potenUalMIT  R^lamation 
develc^ment  was  recognized  and  enhanced 
by  passage  of  the  Federal  Water  Projecta  Rec- 
reaUon Act.  Public  Law  89-72.  This  measure 
has  provided  a  soimd  poUcy  framework  by 
which  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  and  rec- 
reation purposes  can  be  considered  uniformly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  formulation  and  evaluation 
of  mulUpIe -purpoee  projects.  Of  course.  It 
also  provides  for  an  appropriate  level  of  local 
or  non-Federal  participation. 

Our  experience  In  the  admlnistraUon  o< 
the  Act  has  abown  It  to  be.  for  the  most  part, 
quite  acceptable  by  non-Federal  interests. 
However,  some  unusual  situauons  have  been 
found  where  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Act  poae  administrative 
problems.  An  example  is  the  situation  where 
capacity  is  needed  In  a  reservoir  for  the 
specific  purpoee  of  enhancing  fishery  Aows 


downstream  from  a  reeerrolr.  perhaps  some 
dlatanoe  removed  geographically  from  the 
site  of  the  storage. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act.  the  cost  of 
such  storage  is  deltaied  as  separable  and  thus 
must  be  borne  In  part  by  a  non-Federal  pub- 
lic body.  In  this  sltusUon  the  benefits  ac- 
crue to  fishermen  who  may  be  many  miles 
removed  from  the  reservoir,  perhaps  even  In 
another  state.  We  have  not  yet  figured  out 
a  practical  way  to  contract  for  the  admin- 
istration and  repayment  of  a  project  of  this 
type  In  such  a  way  as  to  collect  from  the 
actual  beneficiaries,  particularly  if  user  feet 
are  to  be  the  source  of  income  through  which 
payback  is  assured. 

We  have  also  encountered  a  few  situations 
in  which  Secuon  0  of  the  Act  ItmlUng  us  to 
projects  where  the  sum  of  the  allocaUons  to 
recreaUon  and  fiah  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment  are  less  than  the  sum  of  the  alloca- 
tions to  other  purposes  poses  a  constraint  on 
otherwise  excellent  projecu.  We  suggest 
that  the  Congress  should  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  consider  such  developmenu 
and  further  suggest  the  poasblUty  that 
future  experience  under  the  Act  may  show 
that  some  amendment  and  clarification  of 
SecUon  8  Is  desirable. 

It  is  fully  apprecUted  that  this  Section  0 
Is  intended  to  prevent  the  Federal  Reclama- 
tion program  from  bemg  used  for  project* 
wholly  or  largely  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation.  It  Is  our  present  thinking,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  procedure  requiring  us  u> 
secure  specific  prior  approval  for  feasibility 
mveatigatlons  affords  the  Congress  with  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  control  over  this 
situation  and  to  keep  It  within  acceptable 
hmlts. 

In  summary,  however,  we  would  like  to  em- 
phaaiae  that  Public  Law  69-73  U  a  highly 
desirable  and  consuuctive  Act  and  one  which 
well  serx-es  the  purpoees  for  which  It  was 
intended. 

KECtAMA-nON'S  nsCAX.  SrrUATION 

As  the  Secretary  Informed  you.  the  F.  Y. 
1967  appropriations  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
ReciaznaUon  have  been  reduced  by  810.2 
million  In  conformance  with  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  to  reduce  the  total  obliga- 
tions schedule  for  that  fiscal  year. 

To  meet  the  amount  established  for  the 
Bureau,  it  was  necessary  that  any  reductions 
be  confined  to  deferral  of  work  yet  to  be 
contracted  and  to  avoid  deferrals  of  sup- 
porting contracu  for  work  already  under- 
way. It  was  also  assumed  that  the  fund 
cutback  would  become  available  In  fiscal 
year  1968  and  the  President's  Budget  so 
provides. 

In  arriving  at  the  required  reduction  In 
the  total  lace  value  of  contracta  to  be 
awarded  In  F.  Y.  1067.  we  concentrated  on 
contracts  scheduled  for  award  late  in  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  maxlunun  extent  possible. 

In  summary,  these  reductions  were  ap- 
plied to  the  Bureau's  appropriation  as  fol- 
lows; 
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You  win  note  n<»ie  of  the  reduction  was 
applied  to  the  program  of  GenersJ  Inveetiga- 
tlons  since  this  activity  represents  the  future 

of  Western  water  development  and.  In  my 

10, 438, 400     opinion,  la  the  least  susceptible  to  annual  re- 


ductions without  aerlous  detrtment.  The 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  General  Admln- 
IstraUve  Expense,  and  Emergency  funds  are 
required  for  the  day-to-day  funcUoning  of 
the  Bureau  and  also  are  not  subject  to  stop- 
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atTmouuTtom — ■bjitiow  to 
coMBrmucTiOH  rmodmAii 
The  RacU«n»tton  Weat  waa  gratlftad  with 
the  n»w  projaota  authortzed  by  the  8»th  Con- 
grtm  Theee  tiire  the  Oarriaoo  Dlveralon 
Onlt  in  North  and  south  Dakota,  the  Aubtirn- 
Polaom  South  0nlt  In  California,  the  South- 
ern Nevada  Water  Supply  Project,  the  Third 
Po»erpl»nt  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  In  Waah- 
Ington.  the  Manaon  Unit  In  Waahlngton.  and 
the  Tualatin  Project  In  Oregon. 

The  total  eatlmated  coat  of  the  new  d«- 
TelopmenU  la  01.137,000,000  Without  them 
Weatern  water  development  would  be  facing 
a  rapid  future  decline  in  construction  activ- 
ity. With  them  the  baala  for  progreaa  on  an 
ofderly  conetrucUon  program  at  an  efficient 
level  of  uae  of  manpower  and  doUara  il  aa- 
aured  tor  the  next  three  yeara. 

Conunuatlon  of  an  orderly  construction 
program  beyond  that  time  will  require  the 
authorisation  of  new  Reclamation  projects 
by  the  Both  Congreao  aa  Reclamation  does 
not  have  a  backlog  of  authorUed  projecta  to 
draw  upon.  Provision  Is  made  In  our  flecal 
year  18«8  budget  request  for  either  the  start 
of  construction  or  advance  planning  acUvlty 
preparatory  to  start  of  consttuctlon  for  every 
authorized  Reclamation  project  not  now 
underway 

There  Is  a  backlog  of  new  project  proposals 
for  ButhoriBatlon  now  pending  before  your 
Committee  and  the  Congreaa.  Reports  on  11 
such  propoeals  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  Of  these  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  la  by  far  the  largeat  and  most  Iro- 
portint  The  other  10,  of  which  the  Ne- 
braska Mld-Sute.  North  Loup,  and  San 
Felipe  projecta  are  the  largest,  total  some 
0340.000.000  in  estimated  coat. 

Additionally,  we  have  a  number  of  reports 
which  are  easentiaUy  complete.  These  in- 
clude reporta  on  the  0«he  Onlt  In  South 


Dakota,  the  Southwest  Idaho  Water  Develop- 
ment Project,  the  last  Side  Dlvlalon  and 
Kellogg  nnlt  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  In 
California,  the  CNeUl  Unit  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Project  In  Nebraska,  the  Closed 
Basin  Division  of  the  San  LuU  Project  In 
Colorado,  and  several  smaller  ones. 

CONTTNUWCS«Cl.AMATtON  WVESTICATION 

Our  regular  planning  and  inveatlgative 
work  is  scheduled  at  about  the  same  dollar 
level  as  the  past  several  years.  Within  the 
program,  ho«*ver,  there  recently  have  been 
two  significant  changes  In  emphasis. 

One  change  relatea  to  the  interdepart- 
mental comprehensive  surveys  which  are 
taking  a  larger  ahare  of  our  planning  time 
and  dollars.  These  surveys,  which  are  being 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Water  Resources  Council,  are  directed 
toward  formulating  framework  plans  of  land 
and  water  resource  development  for  each  of 
the  major  river  basins  of  the  United  States. 
As  far  as  the'West  U  concerned,  the  survey 
ol  the  Red  River  Basin  below  Denlson  Dom 
Is  being  completed  this  fiscal  year:  surveys 
of  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  Puget  Sound,  and 
WlUlamette  Blver  Baalna  are  underway: 
almUar  surveys  are  starting  this  fiscal  year 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basins  and  the  SUte  of  California:  and  the 
Sourls-Red  River  Basin  survey  la  scheduled 
to  get  underway  In  fiscal  year  lfl<18.  In  fiscal 
year  1888.  about  23  percent  of  our  planlnng 
doUars  will  be  required  lor  thoae  surveys. 

Another  change  m  emphasis  Is  an  Increase 
In  our  reconnaissance,  or  preliminary  study, 
activity.  Part  of  this  stems  from  the  need 
to  have  firm  reconnaissance  Information  to 
support  requesU  for  feaslbUlty  study  author- 
ization. The  most  important  factor,  how- 
ever. U  an  increasing  awareness  on  the  part 
of  tb*  public  of  the  growing  shortage  of 
water  in  many  areas  and  th«  need  for  prompt 


developing  local  resources. 

AS  a  result  of  the  Increased  activity  on 
reconnaissance  and  basin  survey  work,  we 
are  having  to  slgniflcanUy  curtail  our  feasi- 
bility study  program.  In  fiscal  year  IBM  we 
will  be  working  on  21  percent  fewer  feasl- 
bUlty studies  than  this  year.  Theae  are  the 
studies  that  culminate  In  reporta  to  be  aub- 
mltt«>  to  the  Congress  for  authorttatlon 
for  construction. 

There  also  have  l»een  significant  changes 
In  the  character  of  our  planning  work  as 
projects  become  more  complex  and  more 
wldel?  encompaaslng  In  their  scope.  In 
recent  years.  leglslaUon  has  broadened  con- 
slderaUons  related  to  flah  and  wUdllfe.  recre- 
ation and  water  polluUon  control.  More 
emphasis  slso  Is  being  placed  on  municipal 
and  Industrial  waUr. 

Technological  advances  In  desalting. 
weather  modlBcallon.  evaporation  suppres- 
sion, and  water  salvage  are  opening  up  poten- 
tial new  sources  of  water  aupply  to  be  con- 
aldered  In  planning.  The  potentials  of  Inter- 
baaln.  Interregional  and  even  InUrnatlonal 
water  tranafers  are  receiving  Increasing  at- 
tention. 

Another  slgnlflcant  change  Is  Uve  Increas- 
ing participation  of  the  Statee  In  reeource 
planning.  One  of  the  leaders  Is  the  State  of 
California,  which  already  has  adopted  a  SUte 
water  plan  and  Is  actively  engaged  In  devel- 
oping Its  land  and  water  resourcee,  Texas 
also  Is  very  active  In  the  field  and  la  in  the 
final  stages  of  developing  a  State-wide  plan. 
A  general  Increase  In  State  planning  activity 
is  anticipated  as  planning  funds  avallaWe 
under  the  Water  Resource  Planning  Act  ot 
1M6  are  utlllxod.  In  the  Midwest,  we  have 
State-wide  reconnaissance  studies  undervray 
in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  to  assUt  those 
States  in  developing  similar  overall  plana  and 
hope  to  start  another  study  In  Nebraska  next 
fiscal  year. 

In  connection  with  the  feasibility  studies 
I  mentioned  earlier.  Congress  last  year  passed 
legislation  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  In  a  substantial  list  of 
fesalbUlty  studies.  Most  al  tho«!  studies  al- 
ready were  underway  but  several  were  being 
considered  for  new  starU  In  fiscal  year  1»«8 
Because  of  limited  planning  funds  In  the 
budget,  ws  will  not  be  able  to  schedule  moat 
of  those  new  starts  In  fiscal  year  19«a  as  ex- 
pected. As  a  result,  we  expect  to  request 
feasibility  study  authorization  for  only  four 
projects  this  session  looking  to  the  IMS 
budget. 

One  final  aspect  of  Reclamation  planning 
of  which  you  should  be  aware  Is  the  lack  of 
a  unified  policy  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  for  the  aharlng  of  costs 
assocUted  with  water  qiiallty  control.  While 
Corps  of  Bnglneers'  projects  have  been  au- 
thorized which  provided  for  allocation  of 
costs  related  to  water  quality  control  ob- 
tained through  reservoir  storage  and  release 
on  a  noru-elmburaable  baala.  application  of 
this  principle  to  RecloxnaUon  project  pro- 
poeals has  been  denied.  This  problem  was 
highlighted  last  year  In  consideration  of  leg- 
lalatlon  to  authorlie  the  Tualatin  Project  In 
Oregon. 

The  whole  problem  la  now  under  review  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admln- 
Utratlon.  Hopefully  from  this  review  will 
come  guideline  policies  that  can  l>e  applied 
to  all  Federal  water  resources  programs  and 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Congress.  Water 
quality  control  Is  an  Important  function  now 
imder  study  in  a  number  of  Reclamation  In- 
veaUgatloiia.  Until  a  policy  on  coat  sharing 
la  approved,  our  entire  analyaea  of  project 
repayment  will  remain  uncertain  and  con- 
fused where  water  quality  control  la  s  slg- 
nlficsnt  project  function. 

POIXimOK    CONTmOL 
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la  cooperation  with  our  new  Klst«r  ii<ency. 
the  F«deriJ  Water  PolluUon  Control  Admln- 
Ifltratlon.  we  have  taken  poaltlve  stepa  to  im- 


plement pollution  control  measures  throu^ 
water  delivery  contract  proTlclona. 

An  example  of  this  la  In  contracte  exe- 
cuted on  October  M,  1D66.  between  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
mlaslon  of  Nevada,  and  between  the  Com- 
mlssloa  and  the  Southern  California  Ediaon 
Company  for  furnishing  the  Company  cot 
lo  Mceed  30.000  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River 
water  annually  from  the  Colorado  River  be- 
low Davis  Dam.  This  water  la  tor  use  in  iiie 
propoewl  Mohave  ibermal -electric  genera- 
tion plant  In  aoutbern  Nevada. 

The  United  States  contracted  to  deliver 
water  to  the  Commlaalon  and  the  Commis- 
sion In  turn  contncted  to  deliver  water  to 
the  Company.  Water  pollution  control  pro- 
Ttaiona  are  contained  in  these  contracts. 
The  Commission — Company  contract,  pro- 
vides the  principle  water  pollution  control 
measures.  Thai  contract  requires  the  Com- 
pany to  install  and  diligently  operate  such 
waste  water,  waste  material,  and  sewage  ef- 
fluent and  disposal  faclllUes  as  may  t>e  necea- 
sary  to  prevent  any  significant  and  meas- 
urable pollution  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River,  intermittent  tributary  streams  or  un- 
derground water,  and/or  any  meaaurable 
return  of  waste  water  thereto  unleas  agreed 
to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  water  user's  designs  and  plans  for 
water  pollution  control  facilities  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  In 
advance  of  construction.  In  the  event  agree- 
ment cannot  be  reached  between  the  water 
user  and  the  Secretary  on  any  matter  re- 
lating to  the  designs,  plans  or  facilities,  tha 
matter  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  In 
accordance  with  arrangements  provided  In 
the  contract.  The  contract  further  provides 
that  the  water  users  must  comply  with  all 
valid  applicable  water  pollution  control  laws 
and  regulations  under  Federal,  State,  or 
C3ounty  JurUdlcUon  now  or  hereafter  In 
force. 

The  water  user  contract  provides  that  the 
water  pollution  control  measures  therein  ore 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  Commission  and  that  any  breach 
thereof  by  the  water  user  constitutes  grounds 
for  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  deliver 
water  or  to  terminate  Its  contract  with  the 
Commlaalon. 

ATUOSPnERIC  WSTTB  RESOtnUirES  PKOOaAH 

President  Johnaon  recently  said  of  weather 
modification  that  "substantial  progress  has 
been  made  .  .  .  but  the  pace  has  been  slow. 
To  advance  the  rate  of  progress,  an  effort  of 
larger  ncope  and  direction  is  needed  both  In 
direct  basic  research  and  in  developing  means 
to  put  the  knowledge  to  work."  The  De- 
partment baa  recommended  a  vastly  ic- 
creased  Atmospheric  Water  Resources  Pro- 
gram by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  a 
first  step  to  meet  the  President's  challenge. 

In  other  respects,  the  Atmospheric  Water 
Reaoiu'ces  Program  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Interior  Department's  total  effort  to  get  more 
fresh  water,  distribute  It  more  eflflclently.  and 
to  manage  and  use  it  more  wisely.  Tapping 
the  rivers  of  the  sky.  cleaning  up  our  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  desailtuitlon  of  sea  water,  are 
the  three  promising  new  altematlvea  that 
this  Department  has  for  adding  to  man's  use- 
ful water  supplies. 

The  time  has  come  for  accelerating  the 
Atmospheric  Water  Resources  Program  com- 
mensurate with  the  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  that  are  now  underway  In  the 
desalination  and  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram. Secretary  Udall  on  January  9.  1967, 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  report  provldmg  for 
vastly  increafied  engineering  ond  scientific  re- 
search in  atmospheric  water  resources  on  a 
nationwide  basis  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  Funds  In  excess  of  tSO 
million  a  year  will  be  required  when  the  re- 
search program  reaches  full  throttle.  Reports 
Just  prepared  hy  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  the  Atmospheric  Sciences  (for  the 
President's  Office  of  Science  and  Technology) 
reconuncnd  an  Interior  Program  in  precipita- 


tion augmentation  and  redistribution  of  ap- 
prtudmately  MS  mllUon  by  FT   1970. 

The  estimate  of  tS  miUlbn  contained  In  our 
proposed  program  for  P  T.  1968.  while  far  less 
than  that  contemplated  In  the  ICA8  report. 
nererlhelesa.  would  provide  a  logical  step  In 
supporting  the  existing  program,  and  for 
planning  a  nationwide  program  to  develop 
opcratlonAl  systems  for  integrating  atmos- 
pheric sources  with  all  our  other  sourcea  of 
clean  woter.  Thus  we  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
pand the  nationwide  program  of  sdentlflc 
and  engineering  research  when  the  national 
budgetary  situation  and  conrmiltments  abroad 
penult. 

KXCXSS  L-Airas 

The  term  excess  acreage  refers  to  that  Irri- 
gable acreage  by  which  any  single  ownership 
on  a  Federal  Reclamation  project  exceeds  the 
basic  nonexccsa  acreage  to  which  water  may 
be  delivered  under  law.  With  but  few  excep- 
tions, that  basic  nonexcess  entitlement  has 
been  the  traditional  160  acres  or  double  that 
amount  for  a  huaba^d-wUe  ownership.  Such 
excess  lands  amount  to  about  11  pu«ent  ot 
the  nearly  10  million  Irrigable  acres  under 
Federal  Reclamation  projects. 

In  recent  years  however,  only  about  60.000 
acres  randomly  distributed  throughout  our 
113  projecu.  are 'reported  to  Have  received 
water  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law.  Most 
of  the  remaining  excess  lands  either  do  not 
receive  water  or  bavf  established  eUglbtllty 
by  recordable  contract  or  under  special 
statutes  to  receive  water.  Lands  on  )l)  the 
Kings  River  and  Kern  River  projects;  and  (3) 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  under  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  are  exceptions.  Water 
tjsers  on  these  two  projects  have  challenged 
the  interpret&tion  of  law,  but  delivery  of 
water  Is  continuing  pending  decision  of  the 
courts. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion Is  that  a  farm  should  produce  sufficient 
income  to  support  a  farm  family  and  pay  all 
operating  costs,  including  water  charges.  We 
believe  this  basic  concept  Is  sound;  however, 
the  amount  of  land  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose may.  under  today's  conditions,  be 
greater  than  160  acres. 

Nevertheless,  the  basic  concept  makes  It 
possible  for  Federal  Reclamation  projects  to 
provide  benefiu  for  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple than  If  no  restrictions  were  Imposed  on 
the  siie  of  ownerships.  The  type  of  farming 
operations  that  existed  about  60  years  ago  or 
near  the  time  the  basic  law  was  passed,  have 
changed  considerably. 

We  have  studied  this  problem  further  In 
response  to  a  request  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  This  re- 
sulted In  the  Department's  Acreage  Umlta- 
tion  Policy  Study  which  was  transmitted  to 
that  Committee  nearly  3  years  ago.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  in  this  'study  to  present 
both  the  legislative  and  admin  Istrattve 
aspects  uf  this  complex  subject.  The  princi- 
pal recommendation  In  that  stud^  was  a 
proposal  that  would  provide  u  modified  baala 
for  deflhlng  the  acreage  limitation  of  Recla- 
mation law  by  authorizing  general  use  ot 
the  Class  1  equivalency  concept  in  determin- 
ing nonexcesB  and  excess  acres  on  Reclama- 
tion projecw.  This  concept  would  permit 
a  single  landowner  to  receive  project  water 
for  an  acreage  up  to  the  equivalent  of  160 
acres  of  Class  1  land  where  that  acreage 
would  t>e  sufficient  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
level  of  living.  This  would  permit  an  owner 
with  less  productive  land  to  receive  water 
for  more  than  160  acres.  This  concept  has 
been  legislatively  adopted  on  a  few  projects 
In  the  authorizing  acu. 

Such  a  legislative  proposal  for  general  ap- 
plication Is  now  t>elng  considered  In  the 
Department  and  we  hope  li  will  be  (uesented 
to  this  session  of  Congress. 

snMtJ«SAWi.nrT  or  recu^matiom 

IKVESmCKTS 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  at  this  time  one  of 
the  basic,  but  too  little  understood,  oonsld- 
eratlona  which  make  financing  of  the  Bu- 


reau of  Reclamstlon's  actlrtues  aomewbat 
unique  in  Oovo-nment  fiscal  operations. 
Under  the  basic  laws  controlling  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  gre*t  majority  of  the 
funds  appropriated  tor  these  purposes  are 
returned  to  the  Treasury  from  revenues  col- 
lected from  water  and  power  users  and  other 
project  t>eneflclarle8. 

Pleaee  remember  thst  I  am  speaking  In 
terms  of  hard  cash  over  and  above  the  local 
and  national  benefits  arising  from  the  con- 
struction of  Reclamation  projects.  We  cur- 
rently estimate  that  all  projects  authorized  . 
to  the  Bures-u  of  Reclamation  to  date  will 
cost,    when    completed,    some    96 J    bltUon. 

Of  this  amount,  approximately  97.3  bil- 
lion of  the  Oovemments  Investment  or  al- 
most 90  percent  will  be  returned  in  cash  to 
the  Treasury  from  the  sources  I  have  Iden- 
tified. Of  the  97.3  bllUon  to  be  returned  to 
the  Treafury.  92.9  billion  Is  Interest  bearing 
and  this  interest  will  also  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury.  No  other  natural  resource  de- 
velopment program,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
suni  a  hard  cash-on-thc-barrel-head  return 
to  the  Treasury  of  Its  ln\'e8tment. 

Vet  me  briefly  review  the  background  of 
this  situation.  Tlie  Reclamation  Act  of  1902. 
which  is  the  basic  legislative  authority  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  established  a 
Reclamation  Fund. 

One.  which  we  call  Indirect  collections, 
comes  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  tim- 
ber, royalties  from  lands  leased  for  oil.  royal- 
ties and  rentals  of  land  with  potaaslum  de- 
posits, and  water  power  licenses  issued  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  second 
•ource  Identified  as  direct  collections  In- 
cludes construction  repayments,  and  project 
revenues  arising  from  the  sale  of  water  and 
power.  As  of  June  SO,  1966.  indirect  collec- 
tions had  contributed  tome  9971.000.000  to 
the  Fund  and  direct  collections  had  totaled 
91.330.000.000. 

Expenditures  from  the  Reclamation  Fund 
may.  of  course,  be  made  only  on  the  author- 
ity of  opproprlatlons  made  by  the  Congress, 
In  making  such  appropriations  the  Congress 
traditionally  appropriates  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  one  year's  revenue  to  the 
Fund,  and  to  the  extent  the  requirements 
of  the  program  arc  greater  than  this  amount, 
appropriates  the  remainder  from  the  General 
Fund.  Appropriations  from  the  Reclama- 
tion Fund  hare  increased  In  recent  years  re- 
flecting the  Increase  In  direct  and  indirect 
collections.  For  example.  In  1966  more  than 
•160.000,000  was  deposited  into  the  Fund. 
Since  many  of  the  Bureau's  major  power- 
plants,  which  are  heavy  revenue  producers, 
are  just  coming  on  the  line  or  are  still  under 
construction.  It  Is  very  evident  that  the  de- 
posits to  the  Fund  will  increase  In  future 
yean. 

In  summary,  lei  me  state  that  we  feel  In 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  this  flnsn- 
ctftl  situation  should  be  recognized  and  con- 
sidered in  making  decislona  for  further  work 
by  the  Bureau.  In  flscal  year  1967.  almost 
hnlf  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  Bureau 
came  from  the  Reclamation  Fund:  that  Is. 
from  sums  deposited  in  the  Treasury  In  ad- 
vance of  lu  appropriation.  This  percentage 
will  increase  aa  our  revenues  also  Increase. 
This  situation,  plus  the  fact  that  of  the  total 
appropriated,  over  90  percent  will  be  re- 
turned, is  a  strong  contributor  to  my 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Reclamation 
program. 

naiCATlON  ASSIBTAKCS  ntOM   POWn   BCVCNtTES 

The  basic  ReclamaUon  Act  of  1903  was 
amended  in  1906  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  use  surplus  Federal  project 
power  as  a  vource  of  revenue  to  be  credited 
in  the  Reclamation  Fund.  Federal  power 
WHS  first  generated  at  Roosevelt  Dam.  Arl- 
sona.  in  1906  for  construction  use.  The  first 
RecJamatloo  Investment  will  come  from 
from  a  small  plant  on  the  Strawberry  Power 
Canal  near  Spanish  Fork.  Utah,  In  190H. 
Since  that  Uroe.  power  has  become  the 
"paying    partner"    In    ReclamaUon's    many 
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mulUpurpo«  projictt  turoujlioat  th.  Wert- 

"Lf  ^'<»«ti«  ">•  '— IblUtT  o.  »  mulU- 
Dunxm  prol»ct.  pow«r  r»»«nuM  muiit  tint 

lUua.  with  Uie  inrtiiutlon,  operaUon  amj 
UDluep  of  pow«r  (aclUUw.  

eoiu  «.  tb.n  M-ea  »  rep.!  th»t  Portion  of 
S.  im,.tion  cort.  waich  u  ixy""^  the 
lUAlR,  of  the  w.t«  u«r  to  p.y.  to  .Hect. 
lrrlg»Oon  i.  Bub.ldU«l  bj  pow«r  •»  ?>  •^: 
coiJigM  gre»t«r  u«  of  f»nn  l»nd.  th.reby 
licnl^g  pro<lui:U»lty  Md  enhancing  nii- 

"°-fSi  B^u  no,  operate.  «  powerpunf 
,10.  a  tot.1  cp«atT  at  B,B»3.000  Ulo,.tt*_ 
It  nurtet.  the  poirer  from  •«  phinti  of 
the  Corp.  of  Engineer!  and  from  Falcon 
Powerplant  In  Teiaa.  TheM  plana  produce 
annually  more  than  40  billion  Ulow>tt  houra 
of  electrical  energy.  Oroa.  po,er  revenuee 
ha»e  exceeded  glM  million  a  year.  About 
«a  percent  ol  the  revenue  needed  to  repay 
rrtmburaable  coat,  of  the  18  billion  ultimate 
Beclamatlon  power  for  commercial  use  came 
power  revenuee. 

a»i.»Tio«  or  KTirao  to  THzaiui.  oimmATioN 
Tour  committee  haa  heard  a  lot  of  dlacua- 
alon  and  argumenta  that  hydropower  Is  out- 
moded and  giving  way  to  the  low  coat  energy 
which  la  becomJng  available  from  thermal 
punu  ,lth  jeneratora  of  eitra -ordinary  ca- 
padty  aome  aa  high  aa  a  million  kllowattB. 
It  la  true  that  the  capital  cost  of  thermal 
planu  per  kilowatt  of  InataUed  capacity  has 
decreased  lubatantlally  In  recent  years  aa  a 
nault  of  coat  savings  through  construction 
o(  larger  unlu.  Increased  automaUon,  and 
creater  production.  However,  one  of  the 
penalties  of  using  larger  thermal  unlta  la 
that  they  must  run  near  full  load  moat  ol 
the  time  to  attain  high  efllclency  and  to  earn 
aufflclent  revenue  to  repay  the  Inveatment 
Another  disadvantage  of  large  tharmal  unlta 
U  that  they  are  not  suitable  tor  fast  start- 
ing or  to  meet  rapid  load  changes. 

Normal  system  load  pattema  do  not  match 
this  requirement  but  vary  appreciably  from 
hour  to  hour,  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week 
m  accordance  with  the  seaaona  and  the  Uvlng 
haOlta  of  man.  An  average  system  po,ar 
losid  throughout  the  year  la  usually  not  over 
SO  percent  ot  the  peak  load.  This  meana 
that  the  total  generauon  required  to  handle 
syttem  lo«l  U  Idle  about  iO  percent  of  the 
ttme  Thus,  If  large  thermal  unlta  are  to  be 
kept  running  at  lull  load,  say  BO  percent 
of  the  Uma.  then  other  generation  must  be 
Idle  more  than  Its  normal  share  ol  the  total 
Idle  time.  This  generation  which  la  needed 
only  a  smaU  percent  ol  the  time  fumlahea 
what  la  called  peaking  power. 

Hydroelectric  generation  U  Ideally  suited 
to  supply  peaking  power  because  of  Ita  fast 
,  starting  and  rapid  loading  characterlsUcs 
It  baa  no  fuel  coats,  nor  does  It  poUuW  the 
ajT  or  waU>r.  Maintenance  and  down-Ume 
are  minimal  and  hydro  can  be  used  for  spin- 
ning reserve  and  voltage  control.  Peaking 
iower  U  most  valuable  and  hydropower  used 
In  this  manner  complemenU  rather  than 
competes  with  thermal  generaUon. 

The  increasing  use  ot  large  steam  unlta, 
both  foasll-fuel  and  nuclear-powered,  means 
areater  demand  for  low-coat  peaking.  Thla 
demand  can  be  met  by  adding  hydro  Inatalla- 
Uons  at  eilstlng  or  new  sites,  or  from  ne, 
hydro  pumped  storage  planu.  Thla  la  ,hy 
«  are  planning  to  InstaU  generation  of 
maximum  capacity  for  peaking  use  In  all 
future  hydro  construction,  such  aa  the  third 
po,erhouse  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the 
powerplant  at  the  propoaed  Eualapal  Dam  on 
the  Colorado  River, 


THian  rowli«.«NT,  oaAtni  coin.ii  d«m 
Public  La,  89-4*8  dated  June  14,  19M,  au- 
thorlied  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
"conatruct,  operata,  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  with  a  rated  capacity  of  approH- 
matily    3.8    mUUon    aiowatu'    at    Otand 


coulee  Dun.  The  Act  stated  that  "Cooatruc- 
tlon  of  the  third  powerplant  may  b.  under- 
taken m  such  stage,  a.  In  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary  wUl  effectuate  the  fullest, 
mort  beneficial,  and  most  economic  utjllia- 
Uon  of  the  waters  ot  the  Columbia  BJver 
The  Act  provided  for  an  authorisation  celling 
of  »390  million  "plus  or  minuasuch  amount*, 
U  any  sa  may  be  JusUfled  by  reason  of  ordi- 
nary liuctuatlona  In  conjtrucHon  coats  sa  m- 
dlcatad  by  engineering  coat  Indeiea  applica- 
ble   to    the    type    of    construction    Involved 

°At  the  ume  of  authorliatlon.  we  aaked  and 
received  from  Congreea  flexibility  to  adjust 
the  number  and  sue  of  unlta  and  the  sched- 
ule of  InstaUatlon.  Senate  Report  No.  314 
dated  June  10.  1965.  accompanying  S.  n«l. 
which  with  House  amendments  liecame  Pub- 
lic Law  89-448,  also  stated:  "The  committee 
further  recognlxes  that  the  third  powerplant 
will  be  designed  so  that,  subject  to  further 
congressional  authorization,  more  generating 
capacity  ,  can  be  added  to  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  when  economically  Justified," 

Additional  studlea  of  engineering,  hy- 
drology marketing,  and  economic  aapecU  ol 
the  third  powerplant  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  not  only  la  feaalble  but  eMenUai 
to  full  uUllxatlon  of  the  reaouroe  potential 
of  thla  site  to  plan  now  for  eventually  dou- 
bling the  authorized  capacity  of  the  third 
powerplant.  Further,  domesUc  turbine  and 
generator  manufacturers  have  be«l  can- 
vassed and  aasure  us  that  by  ualng  ""•''^ 
construcUon  methods  th«y  can  produce  800- 
megawatt  unlla  In  time  to  meet  the  Septem- 
ber 1973  on-line  date  for  the  flrat  unit  and 
guarantee  their  performance. 

In  view  of  those  facu  It  U  now  planned  to: 
1  Install  the  authorlied  3600  megawatts 
of  capacity  In  the  third  powerplant  In  the 
form  ot  sU  600-megawatt  generaUng  unlta, 
rather  than  the  twelve  SOO-megawatt  uiUta 
originally  planned,  and 

2.  Design  arul  construct  the  forebay  with 
sufflclent  width  and  depth  to  permit  ulti- 
mate Installation  ot  7300  megawatu  by  the 
addition,  subject  to  future  Congreeslonal  au- 
thorliatlon  of  aU  «ot»  eOO-megawatt  unlta. 
Market '/or  pouer 
All  power  produced  by  the  alx  eoO-mega- 
watt  imiu  to  be  insulled  at  the  third  power- 
plant  wUI  be  needed  bj  1983-84.  when  the 
anal    unlu    would    be,  InsUUed,    to    serve 
Northwest  peak  loada  aWl  fully  uUllie  the 
Intertle     Loads  will  continue  to  grow,  how- 
ever, doubling  approximately  every  10  years, 
and   InstaUatlon   of  the  six   additional   800- 
megawatt  unlta  between  1088  and  1993  will 
be  necessary,  not  only  -to  meet  peak  loada, 
but  to  help  make  the  region's  thermal  opera- 
Uons  more  elBclent  and  economical.    By  then 
all  the  hydro  peaking  potential  of  the  region 
will  probably  have  been  jleveloped.  and  the 
alternaUve  to  this  addltYbnal  Grand  Coulee 
peaking  would  be  steam  planu  or  pumped 
Btorage  at  coau  several  tlmaa  aa  great.    Op- 
eration of  the  ultimate  pla&t  will  be  at  an 
average   annual    load   factor   ot   30   percent, 
dropping  to  23  percent  ID  low-water  years. 
Costx 
Studies   show   that   the   »uthorlMd   3600- 
megawatt  Installation  cah^be  accomplished 
for  about  »20  mllUon  leM  with  600-mw  tmlta 
than    with    300-mw   unite      To    provide   an 
InlOal   forebay  adequate   toi;  eventual  dou- 
bling of   the  capacity  ot  fhe   third  power- 
plant  It  la  estlmited  wUl  joat  »21  million. 
Taking  Into  account  the  sa*>lnga  In  the  larg- 
er generating  unlta  aa  well  aa  conUngency 
funds  Included  In  the  preoently  authorUwl 
celling  ot  »3«0  million.  Itila  our  Judgment 
that  this  modeat  »ldlUona'  ooat  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  fall  wtthin  that  celling. 
To  delay  enlargement  of  the  forebay  would 
mean  a  shutdown  of  the  third  powerhouse 
at   the  time  of   ^  future  enlargement   at  a 
power  loaa  ol  approxUnately  »48  million. 

The  additional  capacitor  that  can  be  In- 
ataUed  In  the  thlad  powerplant  U  the  cheap- 


Mt  hydroelectric  capacity  that  ctt  be 
installed  anywhere  In  the  United  Stavea 
Annual  coata  tor  a  TlOO-megawatt  third 
powerplant  ahould  be  less  even  than  «he  eau- 
mated  »3.89  per  kilowatt  year  for  a  5800- 
megawatt  plant. 

Transmission 
It  IS  planned  to  bring  the  extra  output  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  to  load  centers  by  means 
ot   71»-kv   Unes  carrying   two  mllUon  kUo- 
watu  each  or  lOOO-kv  lines  carrying  tour  ml  - 
lion  kllowatu  each,  depending  on  which  Is 
lound  to  be  the  moat  technically  and  eco- 
nomically leaalble.    These  big  line.,  whether 
750-kv  or  1000-kv.  will  replace  smaUer  ex- 
isting Une.  and  utllUe  the  same  rlghu-of- 
way    thua   minimizing   the  Impact   of   this 
tranamlaalon  requirement  on  the  landscape, 
iTTaa  BioB  vottaoa  («K»)  mxaaiiaa 
To  further  enhance  the  value  and  emdency 
ot  not  only  the  Federal  hydro  tnsUUatlona 
but  ot  public   and   private   utility   systems 
alike.   Interconnected    transmission    systems 
with  extra  high  voltage  are  necessary    Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  Beclamatlon 
have  continued  work  on  the  PaclBc  North- 
west-Paclflc  Southwest  Intertle,  a  8700  mil- 
lion   Join    venture    of    Federal,   public,    and 
private  power  entitles.    The  four  major  and 
two  nunor  transmission  llnee  of   the  4400- 
megawatt  Intertle.  when  completed  In  Jan- 
uary  1972    will  Interconnect  the  power  sys- 
tems of  the  Columbia  River  Baaln,  the  Cen- 
tral  Valley   Project   ot   northern   CalUornla. 
the  lioa  Angele.  area  and  the  Phoenix  area  by 
way  of  Hoover  Dam. 

Reclamatlona  overall  Intertle  program  U 
about  20  percent  complete.  Intertle  con- 
tracu  are  now  under  review  by  CongreM. 
Reclamation  Is  building  a  558-mUe  section  of 
750-kv  d-c  Une  from  Mead  to  the  Nevada- 
Oregon  border:  the  terminal  faculties  at 
Uead  Subsutlon  near  Hoover  Dam:  a  94- 
mUe  section  of  600-kv  a-c  line  from  the  Ore- 
gon-California border  to  Round  Mountain 
SubataUon;  a  34-mUe  230-kv  Une  from 
Round  Mountain  to  connect  with  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project  system  at  Cottonwood 
Subsutlon:  and  238  mllea  of  »4S-kv  c-c  line 
from  Mead  to  Uberty  SubataUon  near 
Phoenix. 

General  Electrlc-ASSA  U  tumUhlng  the 
d-c  terminal  at  Mead  Acquisition  of  right- 
of-way  and  engineering  work  Is  underway 
on  the  566-mUe  760-kv  d-c  line  and  over  one 
million  feet  of  conductor  tor  It  has  been  pur- 
chased and  deUvered.  The  California  bor- 
der to  Round  MounUIn  500-kv  line  la  about 
one-third  completed  and  should  be  In  service 
by  AprU  1968  Work  has  not  been  Initiated 
on  the  3»0-kv  line  from  Round  MounuIn  to 
Cottonwood.  The  348-kv  Mead-Liberty  line 
in  Arizona  Is  over  15  percent  complete. 

We  have  scheduled  a  test  closure  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  ot  an  East-West  Intertle  using  the 
existing  Missouri  River  Baaln  project  trans- 
mission    system,     principally     330-volt    ac. 
Une.       Plana    for    thla    Intertle    have    been 
worked  out  with  a  task  force  of  electrical 
engineers  from  our  aystem  and  public  and 
private  uUlltles  alike.     It  wUl  Interconnect 
utility  systems  from  coast  to  coast  Including 
Canada,  repreaentlng  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  world  generating  capacity 
Two  additional   EHV    Inlertlea  are  under 
study,  one  between  the  Paclflc  Northwest  and 
the  Missouri  Blver  Baaln   systems   and   the 
other  between  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and 
Bouthwestem     Power     Administration     sys- 
tems.    Preconstructlon  work  baa  started  on 
a  345-kv  Une  between  Fort  Thompeon.  South 
DakoU,  and  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 
aarrrr  or  Dssca 
We    would    like    to   emphaalie    that    our 
safety  of  dams  program  Is  being  carried  for- 
ward primarily  as  the  result  of  our  desire  to 
prevent  dlsasurs  which  Involve  great  lose  of 
life  and  property  damage.    WhUe  our  older 
atructure..  eonatructed  26  yeara  or  more  ago, 
were  entirely  adequate  to  contain  or  pass  the 
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anticipated  potential  flood  at  tliat  tlm«.  ad- 
vanced practices  of  modem  meteoroloclcal 
and  hydrolorlcal  sciences  have  proven  con- 
cluxlvel7  tbat  modlQcation  of  some  of  thoae 
dams  la  absolutely  necessary.  TWa  Is  fur- 
ther ButatantUt«d  b;  itornu  of  record  In- 
tenalUea  wtilcb  have  occiured  during  the 
paat  several  year*  in  p*ru  of  ttae  Western 
States. 

or  approxtmatcly  330  structures  under 
JtirtadloUon  of  Reclamation,  we  have  found 
that  about  &6  require  a  ciiUcaJ  examination 
of  their  capability  to  pass  or  contain  the 
maximum  potential  flood.  Some  erf  the  mod- 
Jftcailona  found  necessary  Include  only  an 
updating  of  operation  Instructions  while  In 
other  cAse*  the  spillway  requires  enlarging 
or  the  dam  must  be  raised  to  auure  sufflclent 
freeboard  against  overtopping.  We  have 
found  cases  where  dams  constructed  by 
others  upstream  from  our»  were  unaafe,  thus 
confitltutlng  A  hazard  to  the  downstream 
structure.  We  alerted  the  Ooverno«  of  the 
17  Western  Statee  to  this  sltuaUon,  and  they 
have  assured  us  of  thetr  full  support  In  a 
Joint  progrmm  to  seek  out  and  correct 
deficiencies. 

About  six  months  ago.  Becrttary  0dall  di- 
rected that  Reclamailon  take  leadership  In 
examining  all  dams  under  JurladlcUon  or  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  agencies.  That  pro- 
gram Is  now  underway  In  cooperation  with 
Bureau  of  Indian  AflaJrs.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdUfe.  Bureau  of  lAnd  Man- 
agement, and  the  National  Park  Service. 

W«  arc  now  drafUng  legislation  to  be 
presented  to  the  90th  Congress  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  modify  dams 
If  and  when  neceBsaryno  aasure  their  safety. 
As  a  part  of  that  lc«lBlaUon  we  arc  propoalng 
that  tiw  Secretary  of  the  Interior  b«  author- 
ized to  develop  in  cooperation  with  repre- 
sentatlve«  c^  other  Federal  agenclee,  the 
Statea  and  other  persons  and  organizatloas, 
a  code  of  standards  for  Investigation,  con- 
struction, operation  and  Inspection  of  dams. 
At  the  present  Ume.  no  such  standard  exists 
for  dams  eonatructed  within  the  United 
Stat«s.  Through  the  proposed  legislation. 
the  Federal  Oovemxnent  would  take  the  lead 
in  devtioping  such  standards. 

AsmmoftAL  MtsaoTrvx  aivm  kasin  paojscT 
arrBOPaiATioM  strrHcazuTioN 

The  Flood  Oontrol  Act  of  11H4  (&e  8Ut. 
S97)  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  undertake  a  portion  of  the  comprebensiTe 
plan  for  development  of  the  Iflfsourl  River 
Basin,  and  section  9ie)  of  that  act  authorised 
the  appropriation  of  gSOO  million  for  partial 
accoropliBhroeot  of  the  works  to  be  under- 
taken by  liie  Secreury.  Subsequent  auihort- 
aatlons  from  time  to  time  increased  this  ap- 
propriation llnDtaUon  as  needed,  without 
time  limitation.  The  act  of  August  14.  lOM. 
(P.I>.  &a-»42>,  however,  confined  the  appro- 
priations ItmlUtlon  to  flacai  years  1965  utd 
1M6.  which  expired  on  June  30.  1966.  and  the 
act  of  July  19.  196(1.  (P.L.  89-5l5>,  authortxed 
an  addlUonal  •00.000.000  to  l>e  approprUled 
for  continuing  planning  and  construcUon 
work  during  flacai  years  1907  and  1968. 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  this  current  au- 
thorlxatton  providing  for  appropriations  for 
the  Mlasourl  Biver  Baaln  Project  wUl  not  be 
sufTldent  due  to  the  development  of  addi- 
tional work  not  contemplated  at  the  time 
the  legislation  was  enacted.  Tlie  current  ap- 
proved  program  for  fiscal  year  194J7  Is  $3S.w 
131,778,  and  the  proposed  fiscal  year  iSflS 
program  Is  M0,879.000.  which  totals  to  MS,. 
010.778  for  both  flacai  years.  This  wUl  ex- 
ceed the  authorized  limitation  by  le.OlO.Tya. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  authorlcation 
act  of  July  19,  19«a,  for  the  UlsKjurt  River 
Basin  Project  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988 
be  amended  to  provide  an  increase  of  810.000,- 
000  for  the  cumnt  cstUzuiKd  addlUoDal  pro- 
gram 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  ncDTAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  it,  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Dr.  Jiunes  Turpln. 
founder  and  president  of  Project  Con- 
cern. I  ft-as  pleased  to  see  Bob  Consl- 
dine's  recent  column  which  describes 
the  achievements  of  Project  Concern  in 
bringing  medical  care  to  the  111  In  Honis 
Kong  and  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask,  under  unanimous  consent,  to  in- 
clude this  column  in  the  Recoko  at  this 
point: 

PaOJXCT  COKCMIM 

Mew  Yoxk  — Jim  Turpln  Ls  probably  the 
only  medical  missionary  ever  launched  on 
his  mission  by  a  raoe  track.  Bis  seal  and 
achievement  have  improved  the  breed.  Of 
mlsalonarles  and  doctors.  If  not  horses. 

John  Ales&lo.  who  operates  Agua  Callente, 
cranked  up  Turpln  with  a  roiuidtrip  airline 
ticket  to  Hong  Kong.  Dr.  Turpln  had  be- 
come Interested  In  needy  Meslcana. 

Be  dldnt  oome  in  contact  with  very  many 
of  them  In  his  850.000  a  year  practice  In 
C<vonado  so  he  spent  a  day  a  week  working 
In  Tijuana. 

HUMAN  mXD 

It  gave  him  a  yearning  to  see  and  attend 
the  even  graver  human  need.  And  so  bit 
friend  Alesslo  sent  him  on  his  way.  That 
was  1981. 

It  resulted  In  a  pure  chain  reaction.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  now  his  organlBStlon. 
Project  Concern,  operates  two  Qootlng  clin- 
ics among  the  teeming  and  sorely  neglected 
Chinese  Inhabltanu  of  the  Aberdeen  section 
of  Bong  Kong,  has  clinics  elsewhere  In  the 
Crown  Colony,  including  the  notorious 
walled  city  of  Kowloon.  and  has  moved  on 
to  Vietnam  to  perform  unique  tasks  In  that 
tortured  land. 

Project  Ooncem's  work  In  Vietnam  Is 
characterised  by  daring  Innovations.  Its 
doctors,  nurses  and  tschnlclans  are  from  a 
dozen  nations.  It  moves  Into  regions  In 
Vietnam  where  not  only  angels  by  heavily 
armed  troops  fear  to  tread.  It  gets  along 
without  the  firepower  of  armed  security.  It 
treats  wounded  Viet  Cong  as  readily  as  It 
trests  the  friendUes.  It  Is  giving  the  enemy, 
and  families  of  the  enemy,  a  toUIly  new  view 
of  the  rtt^  World's  great  heart  and  honor- 
able Intentions. 

MO  oo-oooon 
The  good-looking  founder  of  Project  Oon- 
cem.  and  author  of  an  arresting  account  of 
his  adventure.  "Vietnam  Doctor."  published 
by  UcOraw-Ulll,  gave  me  a  flU-ln  today  on 
the  forces  that  drove  him  from  plushy  Ooro- 
nado  to  rugged  Montagnard  country  In 
Vietnam. 

"I'm  no  do-gooder."  he  said.  1  was  rest- 
less. Ul  at  ease,  all  the  time.  I  was  doing  so 
weU  In  Coronado.  I  need  the  people  we  now 
help.  They  need  me.  I  don't  think  of  this 
work  as  an  obligation.  It's  more  opportunity 
than  obligation. 

"II  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  charity,  as 
we've  understood  charity  through  the  ages. 
It  Is  more  a  case  of  communication.  We  show 
them  that  we  have  something  to  give  to  them 
and  we  make  them  understand  that  ibey 
have  Bomethlng  mighty  Important  to  give 
to  us. 

"Sure,  we've  patched  up  VC.  delivered  ths 
children  ot  VO  men.    We  work  uoxmg  all 


peoples.  Ton  could  shoot  a  lOS-tnilUmeter 
cannon  In  any  direction  from  our  clinic  In 
Dampao,  an  abandoned  Oreen  Beret  camp. 
and  not  come  within  30  mUes  of  any  other 
humanitarian  effort. 

"We  fly  our  own  flag — It  looks  a  little  like 
UN's  flag.  We  share  life  with  the  people  we 
serve.  The  VC  dont  bother  us.  Neither 
docs  the  Saigon  government  nor  the  UJS.  and 
ite  AJllce.  I  guess  It  must  be  because  we've 
made  it  clear  that  we're  Just  in  this  thing  to 
help  human  beings,  not  to  kill  or  take  sides," 


Hard  to  believe,  but  the  man  Is  making  the 
incredible  dream  come  true.  Bla  attractive 
wife,  mother  of  their  four  cbUdren,  Is  now 
studying  medicine  In  Philadelphia  and  will 
Join  the  crusade  as  soon  as  she  has  flnlsbsd 
her  training. 

Jim's  good  friend  Frank  UcCulltxrh,  Tlme- 
lalfe  correspondent  In  Asia,  writes  of  hUn. 
■Jim  Turpln  and  Project  Concern  ultimately 
may  have  far  more  to  do  with  stemming 
Communist  aggression  In  South  Vietnam 
than  whole  regiments  of  combat  troops." 

Could  be.  There's  no  cease-flre  on 
miracles. 


Teitaes  ia  Ac  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 


IN  TBE  HOCSZ  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7, 19S7 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war 
In  Vietnam  has  been  progressively  In- 
tensified, the  demands  made  on  Ameri- 
can Industry  to  supply  our  troops  have 
likewise  Increased.  In  lime  of  war,  we 
have  always  looked  to  our  textile  Indus- 
try (or  the  clothing  and  shelter  which 
traditionally  have  made  the  American 
soldier  the  best  equipped  fighting  man  In 
the  world.  During  World  War  11,  the 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army 
stated  that  textiles  were  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  steel  in  support  of  the 
war  eflort.  The  Vietnam  conflict  has 
been  no  exception.  When  called  upon, 
the  textile  Industry  was  equal  to  the 
challenge, 

I  was  most  gratified  to  note  that  on 
January  27  the  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port Center  In  Philadelphia  recognized 
the  tremendous  contribution  being  made 
to  the  war  effort  by  the  textile  Industry 
when  It  awarded  It  a  special  certificate 
of  appreciation.  The  award  was  received 
by  Mr,  J.  Burton  Prierson,  the  immedi- 
ate past  president  of  the  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Institute  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Dixie  Yams.  Inc.,  of 
Chattanooga.  We  all  are  Indebted  to 
Mr.  Prierson  and  his  associates  In  the 
textile  Industry  for  the  fine  Job  they  are 
doing.  I  ask  under  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  certificate  be  printed 
in  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro.  Here  is  a 
text  of  the  certlflcate  of  appreciaUon  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Prierson  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
textile  Industry: 

In  recognition  of  mftjtlmuin  support  of  the 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center's  heavy 
textile  requlremenu  by  the  Americmn  Textile 
Msnulacturerv'  Institute  from  1  October  ISM 
to  1  October  19M  to  supply  the  requlrejnentt 
of  the  Dnlted  Statea  Porc««  In  9outbeut 
Asia,  this  certlllcaw  of  appreciation  U  pre- 
MDted  to  Ur.  J,  Burton  menoD  wbo  served 
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m>  .bly  wJd  tStcUnlj  aa  lt»  PrMldtnt  during 
tbls  period. 

JOHK  U.  Knnasim, 
SrtMdier  OnerMl.  VS.  Ami,  Philaitl- 
pAia.  rt,.,  De/entt  Penonntl  Support 
Center. 


Stah  af  tW   PrtsUeat   lad  Ac  Great 
SMictr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TOMS 
n»  THE  HOUSE  or  RKraBSn«TATIV«B 

rueidav,  Febniary  7, 1987 
Mr.MOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's great  sUte  of  the  Union  message 
Inspired  confidence  In  all  of  us — confi- 
dence In  the  future  and  confidence  In  the 
man  who  la  leading  our  Oovemment. 

Revealing  comment  on  the  President 
and  the  state  of  the  Onion  message  ap- 
peared In  a  column  by  Joseph  Alsop  pub- 
lished In  the  January  13.  1967,  edition  of 
the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune. 

I  am  pleaied  to  commend  that  column 

to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

»rAT*  or  TH»  Pmasnmrr  aa  thi  Oiut 

SoCDrrr 

(By  JoMpb  AlKip) 

Washimotom.— The  PrMidenti  message  on 

tne  state  of  the  Union  was  very  good  new». 

fof  two  quite  different  though  United  reaaons. 

-     IX  waa  good  news,  flrat  of  all.  because  of 

the  mdlc»Uoua  the  speech  ao  clearly  gave  of 

the  aUte  of  the  Prealdent  himself.     Here  la 

a  man  who  has  gone,  In  leaa  than  two  yeaia. 

from  a  dally  diet  of  Intoxicating  and  eacea- 

alve  adulation  to  a  dally  diet  of  ahrtll  and  ei- 

ceaalve  vUlUcatlon.     Moat  men  would  be  a  bit 

rattled,   to  put   It   mUdly.   by  this  kind  of 

change  of  aurface-fortune. 

This  apeech  ahowed  that  the  Prealdent  U 
anything  but  rattled.  Bo  doutrt  he  U  more 
withdrawn  and,  more  Ukely  to  behave  Ulte  a 
bear  with  a  sore  paw  about  minor  mattera. 
But  this  apeech.  the  moat  candid  and  leaat 
phoney-ploua  he  haa  ever  delivered,  waa  the 
utterance  of  a  man  with  the  calmneaa  and 
courage  needed  to  follow  through  on  aU 
thoee  couraea  he  holda  to  be  wise  and  needful. 
It  la  reaaaurlng  that  the  Prealdent  haa  not 
let  himself  be  rattled.  And  it  U  reaaaurlng. 
too  that  he  haa  retuaed  to  be  preasured  Into 
changing  hla  oourae.  either  on  Viet  Nam  or 
the  Great  Society.  Be  had  to  reeUt  very 
powerful  preasuree  indeed. 

on  Vietnam,  an  Umnenae  campaign  waa 
mounted  to  pereuade  the  Preeldent  to  an- 
nounce another  bombing  pauae.  The  Unit- 
ed Natlona  lobby  inside  the  Administration, 
the  U  It  secretary  general.  U  Thant.  various 
foreign  govermnents.  and  the  whole  allly- 
aolemn  segment  of  American  mteUectual 
life  Joined  together  in  this  effort. 

It  waa  conducted  on  many  levels.  In  pub- 
Uc  and  In  private.  It  waa  aided  by  thU  Ad- 
mlnutrations  ludicrous  image-oonsclous- 
neas,  currently  much  Inflamed  by  the  atrange 
decision  ot  a  great  newspaper  to  aUow  a  re- 
porter to  visit  an  enemy  capital,  when  the 
enemy'B  InvltaUon  was  proffered  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  using  the  reporter  to  trsns- 
mlt  enemy  propaganda. 

None  the  less.  thU  effort  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  a  fooliah  thing  for  public  rela- 
tions purposes  was  firmly  resisted.  With 
equal  firmness,  the  President  also  resisted 
the  even  more  formidable  pressure,  mainly 
from  key  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  to  bring  his  Great  Society  pro- 
grama  to  a  screeching  halt  by  deep  cuts  In 
their  appropriations. 


The  motive  for  the  proposed  •  per  cent 
surtax  on  Incomea  and  corporate  prollu  waa 
not  to  pay  for  the  war  in  Viet  Nam:  it  was, 
rather  to  conserve  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grama.  Becauae  of  the  existing  alow-down 
m  the  economy,  there  are  plenty  of  pr»l- 
dentlal  advlsem  who  hold  that  we  can  aafely 
afford  the  kind  ot  budget  deficit  that  will 
result  U  taxes  are  not  increaaed.  Their  opin- 
ions, beyond  doubt,  were  sweet  to  hear,  and 
the  President,  tjeyond  doubt,  wss  to  refrain 
from  aaklng  for  higher  taxes. 

The  contrary  opinions  that  did  moat  to 
carry  the  day  for  higher  taxea  came  from 
the  While  House  corps  of  leglslstlve  liaison 
men  They  pointed  out  that  a  projected 
budget  deficit  above  10  bUllon  dollars  would 
touch  off  a  national  apasm  of  Insensate  howl- 
ing about  "apendlng"  and  "fiscal  irreepon- 
slbUlty." 

They  predicted  further  that  In  such  an  at- 
mosphere, no  power  on  earth  could  prevent 
the  Republlcan-Dlxlecrmt  coalition  from 
cutting  the  Presidents  social  programs  to 
the  very  bone.  Thus  the  tax  rise  waa  de- 
cided upon,  not  only  ss  deeirable  In  luell.  as 
the  Treasury  Inauted,  but  also  to  give  the 
social  programa  a  better  chance  In  a  dlfllcult 
Congress, 

U  this  were  a  lees  aelf-lodulgent  country, 
of  course,  we  ahould  be  thinking  shout  some- 
thing much  bigger  than  a  mere  temporary 
surtax  ot  «  percent.  By  any  rational  test, 
this  country  Is  rich  enough  to  go  further 
than  paying  for  the  Vletnameee  war  and 
tundmg  the  Presidents  existmg  programs  at 
a  reasonable  level.  We  ahould  clearly  be  ex- 
panding the  more  worthwhile  existing  pro- 
grams, such  as  aid  to  elementary  and  pri- 
mary education;  and  we  ahould  be  making  a 
titanic  effort  to  deal  with  the  cancer  m  the 
cities  before  It  Is  too  late. 

If  the  word  Is  properly  understood,  this  la 
In  fsct  the  "conservative"  thing  to  do.  And 
It  would  atlU  be  conservative.  If  doing  It  re- 
quired striking  down  the  ux  exemptions  of 
every  mllllonslre  who  falsely  claims  the  hon- 
orable title  of  ooaservstive. 

But  as  anyone  can  see  from  the  first  House 
vote  on  the  rules,  the  new  Congreaa  Is  In  no 
moo^  for  bold  new  departures,  however  ur- 
gently they  msy  be  needed.  Tbt  President 
is  wise,  therefore,  to  have  refrained  from 
breaking  much  new  ground:  for  It  srtll  be 
hard  enough  for  him  to  defend  what  he  al- 
ready has  from  congressional  attack. 


tag  the  hardware,  laying  out  the  controls 
and  Instrument  panel,  selecting  fabrics 
for  seats  and  door  panels,  and  evaluating 
and  making  recommendations  for  com- 
fortable and  efficient  seating  positions. 
Their  jobs  Involve  elements  of  automo- 
tive engineering,  human  factors  engi- 
neering, and  designing  for  safety  as  weU 
as  the  esthetics  of  the  car's  appearance. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  General  Mo- 
tors does  have  some  women  designers.  I 
trust  that  they  hire  more  women  execu- 
tives In  the  future. 


CorrectioB,  Pleai* 

EXTENSION  OP  RIEMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  acicslQAN 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ritesday,  February  7,  liS7 
Mrs.  ORIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  18,  19«7.  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
caissioHSi.  RicoRD  a  report  from  the 
Washington  Dally  News  stating  that 
Oeneral  Motors  does  not  have  a  woman 
designer.  General  Motors  says  they  have 
been  wronged.  They  hired  a  woman  de- 
signer In  1943. 

Design  Is  divided  Into  separate  Interior 
and  exterior  design  studios  for  each  of 
the  five  car  divisions. 

Each  of  the  taterior  studies  has  a 
female  designer  on  its  atafl.  In  the 
home  appliance  area,  a  woman  la  Direc- 
tor of  Home  Economics  for  OU's  Pridgl- 
dalre  Division  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

In  their  assignments,  the  lady  de- 
signers share  responsibility  for  all 
adjects  of  interior  design,  such  as  ahap- 


Chartuf   a  Cmvsc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  HKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuadttii,  February  7, 1367 
Mr,  WOLFF.    Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  Capt.  Harry  Guggenheim,  editor  and 
publisher    of    Newsday— Garden    City. 

lit should  be  congratulated  for  his 

continued  efforts  In  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  the  serious  plight 
of  this  Nation's  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram. . 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
editorial  "Charting  a  Course"  from  the 
February  «  edition  of  Newsday  In  the 
Record: 

Chastimo  a  Couasx 
A  ahlp's  capuln  who  didn't  know  his  desti- 
nation would  find  It  impossible  to  chart  a 
course  to  get  there  Currently  the  adminis- 
tration Is  proposing  expenditures  of  a37a,- 
OeT.OOO  [or  a  Merchant  Marine  subsidy  policy 
that  has  neither  dlrecUon  nor  goals. 

The  subsidy  program  is  a  continuation  of 
a  national  policy  daung  back  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1»3«.  Its  purpoae.  in  general, 
la  to  assure  the  nauon  of  a  strong  Merchant 
Marine.  It  has  not  been  a  aucceea.  In  1»3», 
a  year  before  the  Congress  enacted  iu  well- 
Intended  Merchant  Marine  legislation,  31.1 
per  cent  of  the  natlona  waterborne  foreign 
trade  moved  In  American  ships.  Last  year, 
the  US.  Merchant  Marine  carried  oiUy  eight 
per  cent  of  that  trade. 

Some  rethinking  of  basic  policy  Is  clearly 
demanded.  A  year  sgo.  In  his  SUte  of  the 
Union  Message,  President  Johnson  promised 
to  develop  a  strong,  new  poUcy  toward  the 
Merchant  Martne.  Last  month.  In  hla  mes- 
sage to  the  90th  Congreae.  the  President  did 
not  mention  the  Merchant  Marine.  That 
promised  new  policy  has  yet  to  be  enunci- 
ated 

The  delay  is  eaay  to  understand.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  strong,  effective  policy  In- 
volves a  strenuous  course  of  decisions;  some 
of  them  are  money  decisions  oC  large  dimen- 
sion. The  cost  of  creating  a  competitive 
Merchant  Marine  could  run  Into  the  bllllooa 
of  dollars. 

The  first  dedalon.  therefore.  Is  a  baalc  one. 
la  It  In  the  nation's  Interest  to  spend  the 
money  to  make  our  merchant  fleet  oom- 
peUUve?  We  think  it  la.  The  Russians  now 
have  a  Beet  of  1,423  large  merchant  ship*, 
and  they  are  planning  to  spend  tl  bilUoti 
this  r<t  to  construct  more.  The  VS.  hss 
an  active  fleet  of  1,040,  snd  1«0  of  them  are 
ao-callsd  "rust  buckets"  reactivated  from 
the  reeerve  fleet  to  meet  the  needa  o(  the 
Vietnam  Hjeilft.  We  srtll  apend  •US.OOO.OOO 
to  auhaldlzc  the  conatructlon  at  13  ships  this 
year:  the  RuMlans  hsve  396  on  order  or  under 
construction. 
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Adxn.  Kmory  S.  lAiid,  who  ruldcd  tbe  cnata 
sbipbuUdlng  progrun  during  World  War  n, 
hma  eetlmatMl  that  tbe  appmxiznately  $4^ 
billion  tbat  wlU  b«  ipent  to  biHid  a  super- 
•onic  }«t  alrUner  would  b«  eiumgb  to  "largety 
rejuvenate"  our  mertibant  fleet.  Therefore, 
If  It  Ifl  decided  tbat  tbe  maintenance  ot  a 
competiUve  Merchant  Marine  is  a  wise  na- 
tional Bcal.  the  Prealdent  1«  going  to  have 
to  set  ■ome  carefully  developed  spending 
guldellnea.  To  do  that  he  Is  going  to  have 
to  have  a  clear  Idaa  of  tbe  sort  of  fleet  w« 
wish  to  develop. 

Today's  maritime  technology  offers  many 
altemaUves.  It  is  possible  to  build  nuclcar- 
puwrxl  alklpa  and  so-called  con  tain  ershlps, 
wdUdh  tranport  sealed  metal  containers  of 
cargo  that  an  easily  bandied  and  tranaf  erred 
to  truck  or  train.  There  are  also  sea  barge 
freighters,  which  carry  amaller  veascls  within 
them.  In  addition,  there  are  automated 
devices  that  reduce  the  manpower  needed  to 
run  a  ship  or  to  load  and  unload  lt«  cargo. 
In  any  shipbuilding  program  costs  will  be  cut 
iX  a  series  of  similar  ships  are  built  because 
tbe  shipyards  wtu  be  able  to  apply  the  tech- 
niques of  mass  production. 

An  Important  element  In  a  strong,  new 
nuultlme  policy,  therefore,  will  be  deciding 
the  type  and  number  of  ships  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  competitive  fleet.  It  will  take  some 
study  to  arrive  at  wise  declslonB.  But  present 
reeearch  and  development  approprlationa 
have  been  described  by  Adm,  Land  as  "piti- 
fully small,  almost  negligible." 

The  present  national  policy  toward  tlie 
Merchant  Marine  Is  a  failure.  Its  goals  never 
have  been  clearly  defined;  Its  methods  are, 
at  best,  catch -as-catch-c&n.  It  1*  time,  past 
time,  for  a  new  policy.  Developing  It  Involves 
a  problem  In  navigation— deciding  where  ve 
want  to  go  and  bow  we  are  to  get  there. 


A  Blow  for  DcceBcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   BCUrNKSOTA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RS'REaSNTATT\'ES 

Tuesday.  February  7,  2967 

Mr.  FRAJSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  tele- 
vision commentary  last  Saturday,  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  one  of  the  Naticm's  most  re- 
spected Journalists,  made  some  concise 
and  penetrating  observations  about  last 
weekend's  visit  of  the  U.S.  aircraft  car- 
rier Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa.  I  ask  that  these  com- 
ments be  printed  In  full: 

Some  war-weary  sailors  must  go  without 
shore  leave  In  Capetown.  That's  too  bad- 
But  It  Is  Important  that  Americans  under- 
stand why. 

0\ir  leaders  have  asked  for  months  why 
more  countries  don't  support  us  In  Viet  Nam. 
Part  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  controversy 
over  the  South  African  stop  by  the  aircraft 
carrier  Pranklln  D.   Roosevelt. 

Millions  of  people — not  Just  black  Africans, 
but  white  Europeans  as  well — have  doubted 
the  morality  of  our  cause  in  Southeast  Aala. 
By  subjecting  American  saUon  to  a  com- 
promise with  racism  In  Capetown,  we  were 
about  to  convince  a  lot  of  people  of  tbe 
weakncas  of  our  morality. 

A  visit  to  South  Africa  by  the  carrier  Inde- 
pendence was  canceled  a  year  ago  when  South 
Africa  Insisted  that  its  customs  of  rigid 
racial  separation  be  observed.  The  ICavy 
wanted  this  visit  because  South  Africans  had 
agreed  that  white,  colored  and  bUck  South 
Africans  could  stand  In  tbe  same  line  while 
waiting  to  Tiatt  the  flattop.    The  VS.  sailors 


going  BslKm  would  stui  bare  been  taken  to 
segregated  parties. 

Wont  of  aU.  the  Navy  argued  that  tbe  re- 
fueling stop  In  Capetown  was  crucial  be- 
cause It  would  save  ta&O.OOO.  What  Irony. 
We  are  spending  26  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  defend  a  moral  principle  In  Viet  Nam. 
The  Navy  was  willing  to  sacrifice  maattamr 
moral  principle  to  save  S2&0.000. 

There  1b  another  Irony,  of  course.  Those 
Negroes  aboard  the  carrier  msy  not  have 
met  any  more  radsm  in  Capetown  than  they 
will  face  when  they  get  to  Mayport.  Florida, 
the  home  port. 

But  two  wrongs  never  made  a  right,  and 
credit  Is  due  thoee  C-ongressmen  who  pres- 
sured the  Navy  to  change  its  plans. 

One  hates  to  see  war-tired  sallcwi  mlsa 
some  fun.  But  foregoing  leave  may  be  as 
big  a  blow  for  decency  ss  any  battle  these 
airmen  fought  In  Viet  Nam. 


Itraers  Momeot  e(  Trath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OP   KEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7. 1967 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  long  supported  the  nation  of  Israel 
In  its  continuing  struggle  for  survival  In 
an  almost  unbelievably  hostile  environ- 
ment. I  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  the 
sole  basUon  of  true  democracy  in  the 
troubled  Near  Ea.'-t  and  have  called  upon 
our  State  Department  to  provide  this  na- 
tion with  arms  so  that  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors  might  be  maintained. 

Unfortunately,  my  pleas  In  Israel's  t>e- 
half  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  In  Its 
support  of  Israel,  the  United  States  has 
been  fainthearted  at  best. 

Perhaps  no  other  article  which  I  have 
seen  points  up  the  injustice  with  which 
Israel  hajs  been  treated  over  the  past  18 
years  as  one  which  appeared  In  the 
Omaha  Jewish  Press,  Friday,  January, 
30.  1967.  It  is  bold  and  shocking,  calling 
attention  to  the  failure  of  both  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  to 
support  Israel's  right  to  survive  as  a 
strong  and  Independent  democratic  na- 
tion. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  vitally 
Interested  In  the  remarks  of  Rabbi  David 
Polish  and  Insert  the  aforementioned 
article  In  the  Record: 

IsBAix's   Moment   or  T^dtb 
(By   Rabbi    David    Polish,    spiritual    leader. 
BKh  Emet  Synagogue.  Bvanston.  Ill  :   re- 
printed from  the  December  8.  1966.  Issue 
of  the  Chicago  Sentinel) 
The  action  of  the  Security  CouncU  repre- 
sents a  threat  against  the  United  Nations. 
On  five  separate  occasions  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  Issued  statements  of  censure  against 
Israel.     During  this  time,  open  warfare  was 
conducted  by  the  Arab  states  in  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  newborn  nation.     Openly  flaunt- 
ing the  United  Nations  decision  favoring  tbe 
creation  of  a  Jewish  State,  these  sovereign 
members  of  that  rery  body  Invaded  the  bor- 
ders of  Israel. 

The  Security  Council  was  silent. 
A   truce  was  effected  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  It  was  broken  by  the  Arab  sUtea  in 
a  second  and  futile  round  against  IsraeU 
The  Security  Council  was  stTent. 


Por  eighteen  years,  tbe  Arab  world  has 
daolared  Its  open  bostUlty  and  detennlna- 
tlon  to  destroy  a  feUow  member  of  tbe  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

The  Security  Ooundl  has  been  silent. 

Par  eighteen  yea.rs  the  State  at  Israel  has 
pleaded  with  the  United  NaUons  to  under- 
take such  meaiiures  as  might  lead  to  a  per- 
manent settlement,  not  merely  an  uneasy 
truce,  In  the  Middle  Ka«t. 

The  Security  CouncU  haa  been  sUent. 
BAKOB  or  aa»omnu 

More  than  ten  years  ago.  Egypt  unleashed 
bands  of  saboteurs  and  murderers  acroas  Is- 
real's  borders,  despite  the  moimting  aeries  of 
complaints  to  the  United  Nations.  And  the 
Security  Council  remained  silent.  During 
the  past  year,  the  harassment  of  Israel  was 
again  launched  by  organized  ambush,  sabo- 
tage, land  mines,  artillery  fire,  with  sporadic 
loss  of  life  and  property.  This  harassment 
has  not  been  sporadic  but  It  has  persisted 
and  mounted  with  military  thoroughness. 

But  the  Security  Council  chose  to  remain 
silent. 

Not  once  has  a  Judgment  been  Issued 
against  an  offending  Arab  naUon.  When  the 
State  of  Israel  found  It  could  not  gain  redress 
from  the  United  Nations,  It  sent  Its  forces 
Into  Arab  territory  and  drove  its  adversaries 
back  from  their  bssea.  This  galvanized  the 
Security  Council  Into  action.  In  1950.  when 
the  terrorists  were  expeUed  from  the  Gaea 
area  and  Egyptian  forces  were  sent  reeling 
back  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  the  United  Na- 
tions could  equivocate  no  longer  and  Issued 
a  warning  to  Israel  to  withdraw  to  its  new 
borders  on   pain  of    penalties. 

Israel  has  been  caught  In  a  cross>flre  of 
mounting  United  NsUona  displeasure.  In 
1963.  Israel  was  censured  for  retaliatory 
action  against  Jordan. 

But  Jordan's  terrorism  was  overlooked. 

In  195A,  Israel  suffered  rebuke  becauae  It 
reacted  against  EgypUan  fedsyeen  from  Gaza. 

But  Egypt's  terrorism  was  overlooked. 

Early  in  19Sfi  Israel  was  admonished  for  an 
operation  against  Syrian  nggreesion. 

But  Syria's  terrorism  was  overlooked. 

In  19«3,  Israel  was  censured  for  striking 
back  against  Syrian  attacks  from  the  priv- 
ileged sanctuary  of  Syrian  mountains. 

But  Syria's  terrm^m  was  overlooked. 

Where  else.  Is  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations  has  there  appeared  such  a  consistent 
pattern  of  appeasement  of  one  litigant  and 
opposition  to  another  In  a  dispute?  Where 
else  has  the  precept  "you  shall  not  side  with 
the  multitude  to  do  wrong"  been  so  cynically 
Ignored?  While  the  Soviet  veto  Is  invoked 
when  Israel  registers  a  complaint  In  the 
Security  CouncU.  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
wanting  for  allies  from  both  sides  of  the  cold 
war  wben  Israel  Is  Indicted. 

Throughout  this  time,  not  only  the  Se- 
curity Council  but  the  United  States,  eould 
not  bring  Itself  to  issue  an  unequivocal 
condemnation  or  a  warning  against  offend- 
ing Arab  nations.  There  have  been  muted 
cbldings,  but  always  certain  to  Include  Israel, 
even  wben  it  waa  the  victim. 

Throughout  twenty  yean  of  Its  life,  the 
Security  Council  has  singled  out  Israel  for 
repeated  censtire.  Greeks  and  Turks  have 
been  locked  in  deadly  combat  In  Cyprus  and 
the  peace  of  the  Middle  Cast  haa  bung  in 
Jeopardy,  but  the  Security  CouncU  did  not 
condemn  eltber  party  and  wai  sUent. 

Indonesia  became  belligerent  toward 
Malayala,  but  the  Security  Council  was 
sUent. 

China  appropriated  or  reapproprlated 
Tibet,  but  the  Security  CouncU  was  silent. 

Chtrui  hurled  Its  forces  against  India  but 
the  Security  Council  was  silent. 

India  and  Pakistan  lunged  at  one  another 
In  deadly  combat,  but  the  Security  Council 
waa  sU^hCs 

In  not  one  of  these  Instances  was  a  word 
of  censiuv  uttered.  Can  It  be  that  of  all  tb« 
nations  In  tbe  world,  Zarael  aloae  la  a  re- 
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pMMd  mtaehlrf  in»k«r»  Cm  It  be  tint  of 
aU  powen  eng»ge<J  In  ronfllot  ttact  tue  end 
or  tne  aecoiul  World  W»r.  the  oqulUM  are 
clear  the  leeuoe  are  black  and  white,  only  a< 
they  apply  to  laraelt  The  mere  cltlni  of 
theee  facte  Is  enough  to  expoae  the  groteeque- 
neaa  of  the  Security  Councire  CQoet  recent 
action. 

LrAGTTS    or     IfATIOKS 

The  mere  dUng  of  theae  facte  U  enough 
to  rale*  the  moet  eerloue  doubU  about  the 
moral  condltlona  of  the  Onlted  Natlona.  To 
•ingle  out  one  eUte.  and  It  U  not  coincidental 
that  It  la  the  only  state  In  the  world  without 
even  a  single  ally.  Is  to  pan  a  Judgment  leas 
upon  the  state  than  upon  the  Judge.  The 
United  Natlona  la  discrediting  Itself  at  a 
time  when  It  can  least  afford  to  do  so.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  th« 
League  of  Natlona.  It  permitted  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, the  League- authorized  mandate  power 
forPaleatine.  to  undertake  one  appeasement 
after  another  of  Arahe  at  the  expense  aS  J«w» 
In  PaleeOiM. 

In  I»M.  Arabs  rioted,  and  Paleetlna  wi« 
partitioned  by  Oreat  Britain; 

The  League  was  silent. 

In  1929  Arabe  rioted  and  Jewish  Immigra- 
tion was  severely  curtaUed  by  Oreat  Britain. 

The  league  was  silent 

In  1938.  Arabs  noted  and  an  edict  banning 
all  flrtuxe  immigration  was  issued  by  Great 
Bntaln. 

The  Le««ue  wai  aUenv 

auanuy  It  went  to  lu  doom  wben  Italy 
Invadad  KthlopU  and  not  a  word  of  protest 
was  Issued.  The  League  died  and  the  Em- 
penoc  of  Ethiopia  delliered  the  eulogy. 

TTJf.    CANNOT    DTOTTaa 

The  United  Nations  cannot  long  endure  If 
It  will  contlniu  to  peetend  to  discbarge  obll- 
ntloae  and  gran  Its  iMllty  at  the  expense 
of  tbe  weakest  of  Its  membexm.  If  It  wiu  In- 
sist upon  Mrimt''g  the  role  of  a  kangaiDO 
court,  then  Increasingly  It  wUl  be  Judged  to 
that  light,  discredited  and  llnaUy  abandoned. 
God  help  Tr»"^*^'<  then. 

1  want  to  stress  that  I  do  not  seek  to  de- 
fend Israel's  moat  recent  Incunilon  Into  Jor- 
dan.   There  are  mlsglTioga  about  this  action 
Ut  Ivaal  Itaalf.     I  submit  only  that  to  have 
teua  so  ■evaralj  agalnat  Israel  while  ignor- 
ing the  oogolng  encroachments  by  Arab  na- 
tions Is  to  make  a  mockery  and  a  sham  of  In- 
ternational Justice.     It  Is  Uke  the  acUoQ  of 
the    poUoe   In   the   South   who   Jail   Negroee 
when   they   are  attacked  by  whites.     Thus 
the   action   of   the   Security   Council   repre- 
•enta  a  threat  against  the  United  Nations. 
The  action  of  the  Security  Council  repre- 
sents yet  another  threat  against  the  moral 
leaderahip  and  credibility  of  our  nation,  the 
United  States.     When  Israel,  In  1948,  drove 
the  Invading  Arabe  to  the  slnal  Peninsula, 
our  government  demanded  that  Israel  with- 
draw or  else  face  a  re-cxamlnaUon  of  our  na- 
Uons  relations  with  the  new  State.    Then  In 
1958,  Israeli  forces  drove  Egypt's  troops  to- 
warxl  Cairo.    Our  government  again  assumed 
a    highly    moral    pose    chiding    Israel    and 
threatening  ominous  consequences.    Yet.  ex- 
cept for  traffic  In  the  sale  of  armaments  In 
the  Middle  East  In  order  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  terror,  what  evidence  Is  there  of  an 
earnest  p<*ce  effort  on  our  part  In  that  sec- 
tor of  the  world?    But  even  more,  our  right- 
eous posture  In  the  Middle  East  Is  hardly 
consistent   with   our  own   nation's   position 
wben  it  considers  lU  own  Interests  to  be  In- 
volved In  other  places. 

One  would  think  that  there  were  two  sepa- 
rate nations,  each  called  the  United  SUtes. 
The  United  Statee  which  shared  In  the  re- 
peated condemnations  of  Israel  and  com- 
manded It  to  withdraw  from  the  Slnal  Penin- 
sula Is  the  same  United  SUtaa  which  Invaded 
the  sovereign  territory  of  the  Dominican 
Bepubllc. 

It  Is  the  same  United  SUtes  which  has 
mounted  an  aerial  assault  for  well  over  a  year 
upon   North  Viet  Ham  which.  InddenUlly. 


has  not  encroached  upon  a  square  Inch  of 

American  territory. 

It  Is  the  same  United  SUtes  which  has  pur- 
sued lU  enemies  Into  the  eoverelgn  territory 
of  CambodU  and  exacted  destruction  upon 
that  free  and  Independent  nation. 

It  Is  the  same  United  sutea  which  now 
anda  Itself  as  a  military  presence  to  Thailand 
under  conditions  ominously  ilmUar  to  our 
arst  days  In  Viet  Nam. 

Truly,  we  might  direct  Abraham's  chal- 
lenge of  God  to  our  own  government,  ••Will 
the  Judge  of  aU  the  earth  not  do  Juatly?"  No 
nation  pursutog  such  a  course  of  double 
morality  can  expect  to  reUto  the  foUowtog 
of  the  free  world  except  by  force  of  arms  and 
economic  assistance.  But  when  the  moral 
credlbUlty  Is  lost,  the  force  of  arms  becomes 
more  and  more  coercive;  the  economic  assist- 
ance IS  diverted  to  shore  up  puppet  govern- 
menu  which  steal  and  defraud  and  grow 
rich,  while  the  people  perlah. 

THKEAT    AOAJNBT    ISaAKL 

The  action  of  the  Security  Council  repre- 
senU  a  threat  against  the  3UU  of  Israel. 
Let  no  one  be  deceived.  Repeated  reeolutlons 
of  censure  are  not  a  mere  reprimand.  They 
represent  a  withdrawal  of  the  moral  sup- 
port which  a  nation,  especially  one  as  be- 
leagued  as  brsel,  cannot  do  without.  For 
a  sUte  to  Uve  under  the  threat  and  Isolation 
U  too  great  a  burden  to  bear.  Even  Commu- 
nist China  <»nnot  endure  this,  and  this 
accounU  to  no  smaU  meaeure  tor  Its  paranoid 
relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Above  all.  censure  by  the  United  NaUona. 
under  the  leadership  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, la  a  cue  to  the  enemlea  of  Israel.  It 
releases  them  from  restraint.  It  sayt  to 
eSect  that  they  may  conUnue  their  harass- 
ment and  wome  whUe  Urael  stands  alone, 
with  hands  tied  behind  lU  back. 

Is  this  the  United  Nations  definition  of 
moraUty,  that  ball  a  loaf  U  better  than 
none-  that  when  two  nations  cannot  be 
ctmpelled  to  observe  the  rulee,  at  least  one 
ahould  be  forced  to  obey? 

Is  thu  Uie  moraUty  of  our  world,  that  It 
la  Israel's  historic  role  to  submit  even  If  no 
one  else  does? 

This  interpretation  of  moraUty  enabled 
Weetem  civilisation  to  watch  the  annihila- 
tion of  alx  million  Jews.  This  version  of 
morality  aUowed  the  West  to  see  Jews  drown 
within  view  of  harbora  that  would  not  let 
them  in.  ThU  view  of  WeaUm  sportsman- 
ship permitted  Arab  nations  to  Invade  Israel 
while  a  specutor  world  watched  from  the 
■Ideltoes.  This  version  of  moraUty  can 
plunge  the  world  Into  a  holocaust,  because 
the  SUU  of  Israel  vrlU  not  place  lu  neck  on 
the  block  this  time.  It  could  be  the  undoing 
of  Israel,  but  It  ootild  also  be  the  undoing  of 
the  natlona.  not  because  Israel  would  bring 
this  about,  but  because  If  the  nations  cannot 
establish  peace  there,  they  cannot  esubllsh 
It  anywhere 


TSBXAT   TO   JBWISH   FSOn.* 

The  action  of  the  Security  CouncU  repre- 
senu  a  threat  to  the  Jewish  people.  I*t  no 
one  think  that  Israel's  crisis  leaves  us  Im- 
mune. We  are  bound  to  each  other,  we  to 
Israel  and  Israel  to  use.  by  the  same  cords 
that  Join  Siamese  twins.  We  are  one  spiri- 
tually. We  are  one  physlcaUy.  And  oven 
If  we  are  not  one  politically,  we  are  a  people, 
one  people.  We  are  too  depleted,  we  are  too 
embattled  to  hope  to  eecape  the  tojury  that 
befalls  any  one  segment  of  our  people.  How 
many  more  losses  can  ^e  sustain?  We  wage 
a  war  for  survival  on  multiple  frooU.  Rus- 
sian Jewry  Is  gasping  for  lU  Ufe.  IsraeU 
Jewry  Is  besieged  by  enemies,  and  belabored 
by  those  who  caU  themselvee  lu  friends. 

If,  for  the  paet  twenty  years,  American 
Jews  have  believed  that  they  were  sustaining 
larael  by  their  charities  and  their  benefac- 
Uons,  let  them  wake  up.  Let  them  realise 
that  Israel  has  also  helped  them,  that  the 
whole  world  has  oome  to  look  upon  the  Jew 


with  new  eyes  and  new  regard  because  o* 
larael.  Let  them  pause  frooi  their  smug 
condescension  towards  Israel  and  from  their 
traffic  to  pUquee,  and  learn  that  a  major 
pillar  of  OUT  strength  and  our  very  survival 
Is  the  SUte  of  Israel  And  let  tbooe  Jews  who 
are  liberals  when  Judaism  Is  not  at  stake, 
who  Bght  the  good  light  In  every  freedom- 
cause,  learn  tliree  things.  First,  a  cause  la 
no  leaa  a  freedom-cause  because  It  Is  Jewish. 
Second,  the  teet  of  your  freedom-conscloua- 
neas  Is  your  readiness  or  lack  of  readtoese  to 
Identify  with  your  own  people,  when  It  Is  In 
trouble.  Third,  ss  Mordecal  said  to  Esther, 
"Think  not  you  alone  shaU  eecape." 

These  are  the  Issues.     They  affect  larael. 
They  affect  America.    They  affect  Jews.   They 
affect  the  world. 
What  Is  to  be  done? 
My  suggestions  fail  Into  two  categflrles. 

MOIAL  occlsxoir 
In  the  first,  wo  must  come  to  a  moral  and 
raHonal  decision.  It  U  that  If  Jewi  and 
others  In  the  United  SUtee  believe  that  an 
tojustlce  against  larael  Is  being  enacted,  they 
should  speak  out.  If.  on  the  one  hand,  we 
should  conclude  that  Israel  has  acted  un- 
justly, as  members  of  this  people,  one  people, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  U,  at  the 
same  lime,  we  conclude  that  Israel  Is  being 
singled  out  for  punishment  In  a  double 
standard  of  morality  wo  should  say  so  ve- 
hemently. We  should  say  eo  as  Jews.  We 
should  say  so  as  Americans. 

Americans  as  well  as  Jews  may  ask  why  a 
poUcy  of  appeasing  Arabs,  proven  bankrupt 
in  both  war  and  to  peace,  continues  to  be 
pursued. 

Americana  as  weU  as  Jews  may  ask  why. 
after  having  given  Nasser  a  victory  to  1988,  a 
victory  which  has  proven  disastrous  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  West,  we  are  opening  the 
doors  foe  similar  debaclae. 

Americans  as  well  as  Jews  may  ask  why 
the  SUU  Department,  long  before  a  Jewish 
sUU  came  toto  being,  vrss  tount  upon  block- 
ing Jewish  inspirations.  Is  oil  thicker  than 
blood? 

■SAsssicBu:  ITS  roods 
Second,  the  American  Jewlah  community 
must  reassemble  lu  forces.  It  Is  to  ssd  dis- 
array A  backward  glance  at  the  unity  of 
American  Jewry  from  1942  to  1947  wlU  dram- 
atlae  the  disunity  and  fragmentation  Into 
which  we  have  fallen.  Our  success  and  our 
prosperity  have  blinded  us.  They  have  given 
us  a  euphoric  sense  of  our  situation,  imwar- 
ranted  by  world  and  Jewish  condlUona.  Our 
stress  upon  the  centraUty  of  the  synagogue 
has  unfortunately  been  accompanied  by  a 
down-grading  of  secular  agencies  which  are 
Indlspensatile  \o  the  weU-beIng  of  American 
Jewry.  The  synsgoguea  alone  cannot  per- 
form the  task  which  crlsU  after  crisis  In  Jew- 
ish life  puu  upon  us. 

As  a  result,  wo  have  dismantled  and  weak- 
ened some  of  the  most  offecUve  agencies  con- 
tributing toward  authenUc  Jewish  exlsUnce 
to  this  country.  In  addition,  we  have  ada- 
manUy  refuaed  to  Usten  to  any  caU  for 
united  action  within  American  Jewry.  We 
have  rejected  appeals  for  collecuve  consul- 
UUoo  and  acUon.  The  closest  we  have  oome 
to  a  measure  of  unity  Is  through  the  heads 
of  national  bodies  who  act  In  concert  with 
one  another  but  not  to  concert  with 
the  Jews  of  the  United  SUtes.  They  are 
good  people,  but  the  very  structure  of  their 
councU  precludes  the  democratic  process  by 
which  not  hundreds  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  should  be  tovolved.  It  vitiates 
the  strength  that  could  well  up  from  Ameri- 
can Jewry  If  we  were  adequately  Informed 
and  effecUvely  moUvaled. 

What  else  must  happen  before  American 
Jews  are  emboldened  and  elecullled  to  act- 
tog  AS  a  community,  not  as  a  straggling 
rabble.  reUnqulshlng  lu  latent  passion.  Its 
wisdom,  lu  strlvtogs  to  a  conscientious 
group  of  men  who  do  not  speak  for  American 
Jewry  even  though  they  do  speak  for  thoU 
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rcvpcctlT*  acendM.  War  to  tbeir  eoIlcctiT* 
wladom  a  mlMtltute  for  ooUectlve  concullA- 
turn  «iul  coUecttn  action. 


I   NATION  AX. 

I  propoM  that  an  aasembly  of  national  w- 
IcctMl  repr«sentaUTra  from  aa  many  groups 
as  will  aend  Uiem.  be  convened  to  consider 
the  problems  of  lArael  and  American  Jewry 
in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  events. 

Questions  must  be  asked. 

Issues  must  be  defined. 

Actions  must  be  taken,  all  within  the  Ught 
of  day.  If  American  Jewry  la  to  play  the 
part  which  history  places  upon  us.  If  we 
are  not  to  rebuff  history, ,4^«n  the  Inter- 
action ot  men,  organisations  and  IdcAs  must 
be  stimulated.  Without  this,  future  leaders 
will  be  aborted.  Without  this,  knowledge 
and  deliberation  wlU  be  stifled.  Without 
this,  there  can  be  no  Jewish  pe^^le  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  understand  It. 

Let  us  then  put  aside  our  parochial  dif- 
ference*. Let  us  span  the  distances  be- 
tween the  many  Islands  of  Jewish  existence 
In  a  sea  of  storm  snd  trouble.  Let  us  Uve 
our  conviction  that  we  are  a  people,  one 
people.  "O  you  aflUcted.  tempest  tossed  and 
not  comforted  ...  In  righteousness  shall 
you  be  csUbllshed  ...  No  weapon  that  la 
formed  against  you  shall  prosper,  and  every 
tone  that  shall  arlae  against  you  In  )tidc- 
ment  shall  you  reject. 


MS.  Dairj  hdattry  Needs  ProtectioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONCE 

or  coNNxcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadttll.  February  7,  ISS7 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
dotnesUc  dairy  indiutry  is  currently 
threatened  by  rorelgn  Imports,  especially 
those  of  the  butterfat  type  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream.  It  is  hardly 
neoeisary  to  mention  the  importance  of 
protecting  an  mdustry  as  vital  as  this, 
and  one  which  operates  at  or  near  mar- 
ginal profit  levels.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
quotas  established  in  18S3  and  intended 
to  limit  entry  of  dairy  products  Into  the 
United  States,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Importation  of  these  items  has  been 
mariced  by  circumvention,  evasion,  and 
an  almost  total  disregard  for  the  legal 
quantitative  limits. 

In  1966.  imports  of  butterfat-sugar 
mixtures  displaced  a  market  for  VS. 
dairy  farmers  equal  to  10  percent  of  total 
ice  cream  production.  Imports  of  dairy 
products  are  Increasing,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  predicts  that  total 
Imports  in  1967  will  approach  3.5  billion 
pounds  of  milk^alculated  on  a  butter- 
fat  basis.  This  amount  equals  12  times 
the  total  authorized  by  import  quotas. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  Icnown  as 
the  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967,  which 
uses  as  a  base  for  quotas  the  average  an- 
nual quantities  of  butterfat  and  nonfat 
millc  solids  imported  during  the  5  calen- 
dar years.  19<l-es.  This  average  would 
constitute  an  automatic  control  and 
would  not  require  lengthy  and  often  un- 
satisfactory Tarlfr  Commission  proceed- 
ings as  under  the  present  law.  My  Mil 
Is  flexible  In  regard  to  countries  and 
products,  and  thus  allows  recognition  of 
any    legitimate    new    dairy    product*. 


Such  products  would,  of  course,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  overall  limitation  that  total 
Imports  not  exceed  the  5>year  average. 

Under  this  act.  t2ie  President  may  au- 
thori2e  additional  Imports  when  called 
for  in  the  national  Interest,  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  being  made  to  aid 
the  dairy  farmers  in  achieving  a  parity 
price  in  the  marketplace.  My  bill  also 
provides  that  the  import  total  could  In- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  domestic 
market  expands.  This  would  make  It 
pocslble  for  foreign  countries  to  share  in 
the  growth  of  the  U.S.  market,  but  their 
exports  could  not  prosper  at  the  exiiense 
of  displaced  domestic  production. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  pre- 
vent harm  to  the  dairy  Industry  which 
is  BO  essential  to  our  national  economy. 
In  addition,  it  will  insure  that  the  estab- 
lished quotas  are  observed,  rather  than 
made  a  mockery  as  they  are  today. 


Faabfaf  at  Cape  Tswi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MtMNSSOTA 
IW  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7, 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  comment  In  the  forel^  press 
about  the  clumsy  handling  of  the  rislt 
of  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  I 
think  editorials  from  two  Xjondon  news- 
papers, the  Times  and  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Members. 

The  articles  follow: 
IFrom    the    London    Times,    Feb.    6.    1M7| 
FuMMLma   *T   Caps  Towh 

The  cancellation  of  shore  leave  for  the 
orew  of  the  American  aircraft  carrier  vlslClnff 
Cape  Town  reveals  a  curious  state  of  muddle 
In  the  Admlnlstrstlon'B  policy  towards  South 
Africa.  Uany  arrangements  had  been  made 
between  the  South  African  authorltlea  and 
the  American  embassy  for  the  3,000  seamen 
In  the  U.S.a.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  be 
entertained  and  f^ted  on  a  segregated  basis. 
There  sre  several  hundred  Ne^o  members  o* 
the  crew.  At  the  last  minute  the  arrange- 
ments were  cancelled  because,  according  to 
the  State  Department,  the  crew  could  take 
part  only  In  organised  mixed  activities. 

There  are  anomalies  In  the  situation.  It  Is 
absolutely  clear,  for  a  start,  t^iat  the  aircraft 
carrier's  visit  had  a  political  motive.  It  was 
not  just  on  Its  way  home  from  Vietnam.  No 
captain  since  Vsaco  da  Oama  would  saU  from 
Saigon  to  North  America  by  w»y  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  In  planning  the  visit.  W&sb- 
ington  was  presumably  well  aware  that  there 
would  be  segregation,  since  American  war- 
ships have  visited  Cape  Town  in  the  past. 

Why  haa  there  been  no  protest  about  this 
before,  when  other  Negro  crewmen  ot  Ameri- 
can ships  have  been  subjected  to  the  daily 
humiliations  to  coloured  i>eople  which  Is  the 
South  African  way  of  life?  Why  was  plan- 
tUng  between  the  American  embassy  and  the 
South  African  authorities  allowed  to  reach 
such  an  advanced,  almost  conclusive,  stage 
before  shore  leave  was  called  off?  In  Cape 
Town  Itself  the  Americana  appear  to  have 
made  It  clear  that  all  arrungconents  were 
going  ahead  until  Waahlng:toa's  sudden  eaa- 
cellation.    The  right  thing  was  done  in  the 


wronff  way  and  at  the  wronc  time — far  too 

late. 

The  significance  of  the  Incident  Is  tliat  It 
shows  that  American  policy  towards  South 
Africa  at  present  Is  hardly  predictable.  This 
could  be  unf<»tunate  for  the  British  Oov> 
emmeot.  who  are  themselves  walking  a  dip- 
lomatic tl^trope  In  eouthern  Africa.  The 
apparent  oonu-adlctlons  in  Britain's  attempts 
to  bring  down  the  Smith  rc^me  by  economic 
strangulation  while  protecting  her  other  eco- 
nomic Interests  in  southern  Africa  might  be 
overcome,  given  patient  diplomacy.  But  the 
ambivalence  In  Washington's  policy  towards 
southern  Africa  could  bedevil  this  approach. 

The  strains  and  shifts  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle  in  the  United  States  too  often  cause 
the  same  volatility  in  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. There  is  mounting  congrwsionai  oppo- 
alUon  to  the  use  ot  sanctions  against  Rbo- 
deala;  yet  Brltlab  Ministers  confess  privately 
that  at  times  the  Administration  seems  keen 
to  hasten  a  poa&ible  confrontation  with  the 
whole  of  aouthem  Africa.  The  main  hope 
must  be  that  the  Cape  Town  episode  forces 
the  AdmlnlstratioD  into  clarifying  American 
policy. 

IFrom  the  Dally  Telegraph.  Feb.  6.  1007] 
Cars  Wrath 

In  the  aircraft-carrier  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, which  has  400  Necroes.  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  Flllplnoa  among  Its  3,700  officers  and 
men.  It  la  rank,  not  colour,  which  counts.  In 
Cape  Town  by  contrast  It  U  colour  which  Is 
all-Important — which  decides  rank.  Indeed. 
Bring  the  ship  to  the  town,  therefore,  and 
you  have  assembled  the  Ingredients  of  a 
rumpus.  The  rumpus,  indeed,  could  take 
various  forms.  Let  the  men  ashore  and.  If 
all  goes  smoothly,  you  have  condoned 
apartheid  and  are  thus  exposed  to  furious 
attacks  from  Congressmen  and  dvU  rights 
leaders  at  home  In  America.  Tlie  prospects 
of  all  going  smoothly,  however,  are  not  greet. 
The  regulauona  and  conventions  which  gov- 
ern South  Africa's  stratified  Ufe  are  not 
readUy  comprehensible  even  to  the  most 
sympatheuc  visitors.  Nor  are  the  baffling 
niceties  of  what  one  can  do  in  cape  Town 
and  what  one  cannot  likely  to  be  appreciated 
by  3.000-odd  sailors  who,  after  eight  months* 
enforced  abstinence,  are  ready  for  a  spree. 
For  fear  of  one  aort  of  trouble  or  the  other, 
the  Americans  have  embraced  a  third  sort, 
with  all  shore  leave  cancelled,  the  ship  sailing 
early,  the  sailors  disappointed  and  Mr.  Voas- 
rca  fuming  at  the  Implied  insult. 

Instead  of  getting  angry,  he  ought  to  pon- 
der what  haa  happened.  South  Africa's  laws 
snd  way  of  life,  he  may  argue,  are  her  own 
business.  So  they  might  be  If  she  were,  or 
could  be  or  wished  to  be,  utterly  Isolated.  As 
It  la,  they  affect  other  people  without  num- 
ber: whoever  vUlts  her.  plays  games  with  her, 
trades  with  her  or  has  diplomatic  or  any 
other  sort  of  relations  with  her  bumps  Into 
them  painfully  sooner  or  later.  tTnchanged. 
they  win  leave  her  friendless.  Can  she  afford 
to  be  so? 


Report  of  Seafarers'  PrtciaeMk.  Panl  Hall, 
•■  Ac  McrcluBl  Mariac 


EXTB<JSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KZW    TOIK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuadat,  February  7, 1H7 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department 
tiu  commenced  publication  of  a  new 
ma)f»jin»  entitled  "Maritime."  The  Orst 
tnue  was  published  In  January  1S67. 
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BmA     lot  the  thlra  Um«  In  IS  re»j».    Owing  to  tlM 


_.       _i.i      ,Tt^uM  nmu^ment  at  TnuuDorutlon.    BmA     lot  the  thlra  time  in  u  re»i».    uwing  »  «>• 
A  regular  fe.tu«of__t5em««lnewUl     STnl?  Srr4:i«°^T!2:^"SL,tun-    -*-' ''"^.'2?-5I.'7„'^.  "f!!^^! 


be  »  report  by  the  president  ol  the  ^^  „„,  „,  jjjj,  c««ch-»ii  dejiuiinent.  our  indvu- 
CIO  Maritime  Tr»<le»  Department,  Paul  ^^  ^^^^  mreiT-wouid  have  been  overBhid- 
Hall     Mr.  Hall  ta  alao  preetdent  at  the     o^ea.  both  in  budget  »n<l  in  emi)h««u.  by 


Seafarers  International  Union,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ayti-CIO  Executive  Council, 
and  a  rice  pteddent  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  following  report  by  Mr.  Hall  em- 
phasiws  the  disastrous  situation  facing 
the  American  merchant  marine  Industry 

and  points  out  that  one  of  the  most  Im- 

portant  goals  for  1961  la  the  establish-     nu),,  onto  the  oaeneive. 

ment  of  an  lndei)endent  Federal  marl-         The  Or»t  step  wiu  be  to  win  prompt^i»i_ 

time    administration.    1    and   many    of     eage 


other  mode*  of  tr&njport&Uon. 

The  biictte  we  waged,  and  won.  In  IBM 
was  a  defenalve  light  It  had  to  be  fought  In 
order  to  protect  the  ground  we  etood  on,  and 
In  order  to  focus  national  attention  on  the 
pUght  of  our  Industry. 

But  It  was  only  one  battle,  and  the  war  la 
far  from  won.     Now  In  l»e7  we  Intent   to 


_        „    the    Both   Congrwe.    of   Wpartlaan 

oVcoSSSues-siipport  this  prop«al  and     I^S^'t'^Uon^l.^r  "ISl^^nr^n^: 

Only  m  tbls  way  c»n  tlil»  enentlAl  induatrr 


I  have  Introduoed  a  bill  to  create  such 
an  agency.  B«y  bUl  Is  HJl.  931.  which 
Is  currently  pending  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plahertes  Com- 
mittee. 

President  Halls  report  follows: 
To  ihm  American  mercbmnt  nurma — man- 
kgezneB(  fcnd  labor  HUce— 18«7  la  a  year  of 
decUloa. 

Thli  la  Uw  year  th»t,  u  a  nation,  we  must 
make  »  f»trful  choice  between  two  clear 
■u«mailTe«: 

We  can  derelop  a  reaaonable  national  pro- 
gram, and  inveBt  reaaonable  Buma.  to  rebuild 
and  revltallM  our  merchant  marine — thua 
taking  a  long-delayed  at^p  toward  regaining 
our   poaltlon   aa  a   major   maritime   power. 

Or  we  can  continue  to  follow  the  road  of 
neglect  and  Indlffertnoe — thua  dooming  our 
merchant  marine  to  a  certain  death. 

There  la  no  question  but  that  we  have  been 
on  a  downhill  ooursa  for  the  paat  two  dec- 
ades. Theee  aUtlatlca  teU  the  aorry  atory  of 
the  ataady  decline  of  our  merchant  ahlpplng: 
At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  United 
9tat^  had  a  merchant  fleet  of  some  S.OOO 
■hlpa:  today  we  have  BOO. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  American  flag 
■hipping  carried  40  percent  of  our  aeaborne 
Mport-lmport  cargoee:  today  our  ahipe  carry 
only  8  percent  of  that  cargo. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  H.  our  merchant 
fleet  provided  Joba  for  80.000  aallora;  today. 
these  joba  have  ahrunk  to  lesa  than  50,000. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  we  were  flrat 
among  the  oatlona  of  the  world  In  merchant 
shipping:  today,  we  are  alxth,  and  the  Rua- 
alana  may  soon  puah  ua  back  to  seventh 
place.  ___  . 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  were  first  In 
the  great  craft  of  ahlpbuildlng:  today,  w«  are 
fourteenth  among  the  fifteen  major  shlp- 
buUdlng  nations  of  the  world. 

What  baa  happened  to  cauae  thla  contin- 
ued strangulation  of  so  vital  an  Industry 
as  our  merchant  marine? 

In  1W6.  Congress  passed  a  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  which  set  forth  our  national 
policy— a  poucy  that  we  should  have  an 
American -built.  Amerlcan-ovned  and  Amerl 
can-mstmod  merchant  fleet  capable  of  carry 


be  restored   to  Its  proper  position   of   iise, 
strength  and  prestige. 

The  next  step— and  one  of  equal  Impor- 
tance— la  to  win  approval  of  the  kind  of 
reaUatlc  national  budget  that  wUl  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  Increase  signiflcantly  the 
amount  of  TJ-S  waterbome  foreign  commerce 
carried  by  American-flag  vessels,  and  to  sup- 
port the  btUldlng  in  n£.  yards  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  veaaela  to  achieve  fhla 
purpose. 

Manclme  labor,  which  provided  the  im- 
petus for  the  suix^easful  flght  to  keep  our 
industry  out  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portaUon  m  1906.  Intends  a^iln  to  serve  as 
the  focal  point  for  this  crucial  battle  in  19«7. 
To  this  end.  the  AFO-CIO  Maritime  Trade* 
Department  convened  a  day-long  legislative 
conference  In  Washington  to  aaaesa  the  pros- 
pects and  lay  the  groundwork  for  coordinated 
action  in  the  BOth  Congress. 

Much  of  this,  the  maiden  Issue  of  "Marl- 
time,"  la  devoted  to  an  In-deptb  report  oo 
that  conference  Those  articles  summarlae 
the  outlook  for  our  Industry  aa  seen  from 
the  vantage  points  of  Congressional  leader*. 
Industry  offlclala  and  labor  spokesmen. 
They  make  It  crystal  clear  that  the  views  we 
hold  are  not  those  of  maritime  labor  alone — 
nor  even  of  a  united  front  of  labor  and  man- 
agement in  our  Industry.  Our  view  U 
ahared  by  thoughtful,  concerned  members  of 
the  Legislative  branch. 

All  thla  speaks  well  for  the  prospects  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Much  is  at  stake  in  the  forthcoming  battle, 
for  Americas  future — lU  military  security. 
Its  economy  and  Its  International  prestige — 
Is  dependent  on  a  virile  merchant  fleet. 

The  days  ahead  will  be  busy  ones.  We 
have  a  program  that  we  Intend  to  put  Into 
action.  In  the  proceas,  we  will  be  writing 
a  new  chapter  In  our  struggle  to  build  a 
better  induatry.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
be  making  our  contribution  to  a  stronger, 
more  productive,  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  taken  by  the 
maritime  unions  for  an  independent 
maritime  administration  is  supported  by 
all  of  organized  labor.     The  following 


since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  the  failure 
of  th«  Defense  Department  to  foresee  and  ad- 
mit need  for  merchant  ships  to  transport 
tnx>ps  and  supplies  across  the  seas,  the  con- 
dition of  the  merchant  Beet,  its  supporting 
shipyards  and  available  skilled  manpower 
have  reached  the  point  of  crisis. 

"Merchant  shipping  has  pUyed  a  vital 
part  In  American  hucocy.  Today  aa  the  re- 
suit  of  short-sighted  poUcles  on  the  part  of 
government  ofllcials  with  no  understanding 
and  sympathy  with  the  slgnlflcance  of  com- 
mercial seapower  we  have  fallen  to  third- 
rate  status  among  the  maritime  nations. 

"This  neglect,  which  gravely  threatens  the 
security  of  the  nation  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  overseas  commitmenta.  would  con- 
tinue if  the  Maritime  Admlnlatratlon  la  per- 
mitted to  be  biirled  in  another  government 
department,  with  conflicting  and  competing 
Interests,  whether  Transportation  or  Com- 
merce. To  prevent  the  essential  need  of  this 
vital  Industry  from  being  continually  ig- 
nored and  submerged,  and  to  make  posaible 
the  steps  necessary  to  lu  revival,  the  respon- 
sibility must  t>e  placed  In  an  a^ncy  which 
has  the  status  and  authority  necMsary  for 
the  performance  of  its  duties.  We  therefore 
strongly  support  the  effort  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent maritime  agency." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

or  sotrra  CABOUwa 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  RKPRXSKNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  7,  t967 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  the  House  Members 
have  made  a  desperate  effort  during  the 
past  6  years  to  be  of  assistance  la  solving 
the  crime  problem  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
a  great  number  of  bank  robberies  and 
also  a  great  number  of  robberies  have 
been  committed  In  connection  with 
chain  groceries  and  chain  drugstores. 

The  bankers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  written  a  strong  letter  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  take  great  pleasure  In  having  a 
copy  of  my  answer  to  the  bankers'  letter 
Inserted  Into  the  BrcoRD.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  take  a  few 
minutes'  time  to  read  my  answer  to  the 
bankers'  letter  as  we  members  of  the 


February  7,  1967 
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.*_  ail  If.   ,^.6»»*««.«  «. District  Committee  have  spent  thousands 

ing^a^substanusi  i^uon^  If^^V^^""!     sUtement  reflects  the  views  of  the  AFL-     of  hours  during  the  pa«t  6  years  in  an 

CIO  aa  expressed  In  a  resolution  adopted     effort  to  have  legislation  enacted  Into  law 

at  their  Sixth  Constitutional  Convention 

In  1965: 

Whkbx  THa  ATL-CIO  SraMoa 
Speaking   for   the    la.S  million   men   and 

woDven  of  OfganlMd  labor,  delegates  to  the 

Sixth  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  ATL.- 

CIO.  meeting  In  San  Pranclsco.  California  In 

December     1M6.    unanimously    endorsed     a 

resolution   firmly  supporting   the   American 

merchant  marine  and  calling  speciflcally  for 

creation  of  an  independent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 
This  policy  was  rea Armed  by  the  AFL-CIO 

Bxecuuve   Council    in    Chicago,   nunola   on 

August  34.  lOW.     Here's  how  the  ExecuUve 

Council   underscored  the  problem   and   the 

aolutlon  that  it  requlras : 

**ni<Say   the    Amerloan    merchant    marine 

U  being  called  upon  to  meet  a  war  situation 


commerce  and  capable,  too.  of  serving  as  a 
naval  or  military  auxiUary  in  time  of  war. 

But  having  a  poUcy  la  one  thing;  carrying 
it  out  is  something  else. 

The  American  flag  has  declined  over  the 
years  because  the  Executive  departmenU  and 
agencies  have  failed  to  implement  the  Oon- 
greastonal  mandate  of  193fl.  Budgetary  ei- 
petflenclee.  rather  than  national  need,  have 
been  allowed  to  dominate  our  maritime  pro- 


Administration  of  maritime  poUcy— which 
oDce  rested  In  the  hands  of  an  Independent 
and  autonomous  agency— has  been  down- 
graded over  the  years  by  the  IncorporaUon  of 
the  Maritime  AdnUniatratlcn  In  the  sprawl- 
ing Department  of  Conunerce. 

And  in  IMfl  it  was  nece«ary  for  maritime 
labor.  Joined  by  various  segments  of  marl- 
time  numagement.  to  mount  a  major  opera- 
tion  to   keep  musrltlme  out  of   the   newly 


that  would  take  handcuffs  off  the  police 
to  a  certain  extent  and  make  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  courts  of  the  IXstrict  of 
Columbia. 

We  hope  to  have  another  crime  bill 
ready  for  the  House  to  consider  at  an 
early  date. 

The  letter  follows: 

Paatr*«T  l.  1967. 
Mr.  RoanT  C.  Baku, 

Chairman,    the    Washington.    D.C..   Clearinif 
House  Association.   Waahin^on.  CC. 

DcAS  Ma.  Baku:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
the  letter  of  January  3S  signed  by  you  and 
other  members  of  the  Washington.  DC. 
Clearing  House  Association.  After  six  years 
of  ooncerted  effort  by  this  Committee  to  at- 
tack the  crime   problem,  it   la  encouraging 


BOW  to  know  of  your  earnest  eoncem.  I  am 
glad  to  have  your  suggeatloEis  axtd  your  ex- 
pressloa  of  bitsreM  and  support  for  addi- 
tional actkKi  bo  provide  better  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  in  point  for  me  to  re- 
view some  of  the  objectives  of  and  effort* 
made  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Indicate  the  sincere  at- 
tention and  constructive  work  performed  by 
the  Members  o^  the  Committee. 

Prom  l&sa,  following  an  Inveetlgation  and 
reorganlaaUoQ  of  the  Police  Department,  un- 
til IBM  the  year  of  decision  in  the  Maliory 
case,  the  number  of  crimes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  decreased  from  about  M.OOO  of- 
fenses and  reached  a  low  point  of  about  16,- 

000  in  1967.  Elaewbere  in  comparable  ma- 
jor cities  of  the  nation,  crime  was  increasing. 

Beginning  in  ISSfl.  the  trends  In  crime  m 
the  District  of  Colimsbia  reversed.  Prom  that 
date  to  the  present,  the  volume  otf  crime  has 
increased  nearly  30";.  a  far  greater  Increase 
than  In  any  other  oomparable  dty  in  the 
nation. 

I  do  not  attribute  thla  Increase  In  ortme 
solely  to  the  OurAam  decision  of  1964  and 
the  MaUory  case  at  19S7.  I  do  point  out. 
however,  that  the  rules  In  these  cases  applied 
only  In  the  District  and  that  the  criminal 
mind  is  alert  to  ooiirt  decisions  which  pro- 
vided means  of  eecape  from  conviction. 
Some  experts  Insist  that  Durham  and  Mallorg 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Increase  of  orUne 
In  the  District  of  Colimibia.  None  explains 
why  crime  in  the  District  accelerated  at  a 
rate  far  In  exoeaa  of  any  other  comparable 
dty  following  those  decisions. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  this  Committee  be- 
gan its  study  of  Juvenilfr  crime  and  delin- 
quency and  problems  In  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Thla  atudy  waa  continued  in  the  SSth  Con- 
gresa.  Instead  of  recommending  legislation 
merely  Increasing  the  number  of  Judges  from 

1  to  3  for  that  court,  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  reported  legisla- 
tion to  reorganize  the  court  administratively, 
to  provide  3  full-time  Juvenile  Court  Judges, 
with  availability  of  four  additional  experi- 
enced Judges  to  assist  in  reducing  the  large 
backlog  of  cases  and  to  Improve  court  pro- 
cedures. 

When  the  Juvenile  Court  bill,  reported  by 
the  House  District  Conunlttee,  came  to  the 
House  for  consideration,  a  deluge  of  tele- 
grams from  downtown  Washington  urged  the 
substitution  of  leglalation  providing  only  3 
additional  Judges  lar  the  court.  The  House 
Committee  bill  was  rejected.  Blnce  then,  the 
ease  backlog  at  the  Juvenile  Court  has 
doubled. 

At  the  same  time  this  Committee  Initiated 
general  crime  legislation  to  Improve  law  en- 
forcement In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
addition  to  that  legislation,  the  Committee 
supported  the  enlargement  of  the  police 
force,  the  establishment  of  the  K-9  Corps, 
and  provided  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  de- 
signed to  encourage  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  officers.  This  Committee  has  con- 
sistently supported  any  proposed  improve- 
ment as  to  manpower  or  facilities  for  the  Po- 
lice Department  and  the  courts. 

The  recently  vetoed  crime  bill  Is  essentially 
the  product  of  the  interest  and  efforts  of  thla 
Committee.  It  represented  thousands  of 
hours  of  time  during  six  yearti,  given  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  C<)mmlttec  in  hearings,  studies, 
and  conferences,  to  achieve  the  draft  of  effec- 
tive legislation  which  was  approved  by  a  3  to 
1  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
three  successive  Congresses. 

Ltmt  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  legislation 
reached  the  point  of  conferences  between  the 
House  snd  the  Senate.  House  Members  par- 
ticipated in  9  conference  sessiona,  between 
March  and  October.  A  very  comprehensive 
and  fair  antl-crlme  bill  was  spproved  by  the 
conferees  and  passed  by  Iwth  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

Contrary  to  your  expressed  view,  the  DIs- 
tnct  baa  restrictions  on  tba  sale  of  band 


fons.  No  one  may  porchaae  and  no  dealer 
may  aeU  a  hand  gun  in  tbf  Dlatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia without  filing  an  application  with 
the  Police  Department.  An  Investigation  Is 
conducted  concerning  the  purchaser  and 
clearance  of  that  application  by  the  Police 
Department  to  the  dealer  must  be  made  be- 
fore any  sale.  There  is  no  signlflcant  dif- 
ference whether  controls  are  exercised  by 
law  or  regutaUons.  when  the  experience  of 
other  Jurisdictions    la   examined. 

Congress  has  enacted  prof  Islona  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  providing  special  ad- 
ditional penalties  for  criminals  using  band 
guns.  The  courts  have  never  used  these 
provisions  of  the  Code.  Members  of  thla 
Committee  felt  that  it  was  time  that  the 
courts  imposed  these  additional  heavy  penal- 
ties as  s  further  deterrent. 

Your  suggestion  In  reference  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  may  be  helpful. 
When  crimes  are  committed  against  financial 
InaUtutlona,  the  FBI  has  original  and  con- 
current Jurisdiction,  along  with  the  PoUce 
Department.  The  impression  of  the  Com- 
mittee Is  that  the  Police  Department  enjoys 
the  fullest  cooperauon  from  the  FBI.  not 
only  as  to  crimes  involving  banks,  but  other- 
wise since  this  Is  a  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

Nationwide,  it  apfwars  that  we  may  have 
been  concentrating  on  the  wrong  answers  bo 
crime  for  many  years.  Forty  years  ago,  we 
had  more  poverty,  more  slums,  poorer 
achoola,  lower  educational  achievement,  but 
a  crime  rate  which  waa  significantly  lower 
than  today.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  tried 
to  reduce  crime  through  expenditures  for 
education,  housing  procranu  and  slum 
clearance,  counselors  and  phycbiatrlsts  for 
our  Juveniles.  Indeterminate  sentences,  pro- 
baUon,  parole,  and  rehabUltatlon  for  crimi- 
nals, only  to  find  a  rapid  scceleratlon  in  the 
crime  rate.  A  recent  nstlonsJ  study  Indi- 
cated that  gS'vi  of  those  persons  apprehended 
for  crimes  were  repeat  offenders.  When  the 
crime  clearance  rate  Is  only  ZfiTe  or  307c. 
it  becomes  obvious  that  a  very  large  number 
of  criminals  are  at  large  in  our  communities. 
Alarming  aa  thla  fact  may  be.  the  future 
is  genuinely  frightening  unles  we  find  more 
effecUve  remedies  than  have  been  used  for 
the  paat  generation. 

Operating  exp«iaea  per  pupil  In  DlsUlct 
schools  is  probably  the  highest  of  any  cadn- 
parable  city.  Within  recent  years  the  Dis- 
trict has  doubled  Its  welfare  and  public 
health  expenditures.  Vast  sums  have  been 
spent  for  slimi  clearance  and  public  hous- 
ing. The  EHstrlct  has  one  of  the  lowest  un- 
employment rates  of  any  city  In  the  nation. 
The  per  capita  Income  levels  arc  among  the 
most  favorable. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  crime  rate  has 
Increased  almost  S00<«  In  10  yearv.  about 
double  the  national  average  rate,  and  crime 
clearance  here  lias  dropped  from  ST'm  to  26'V. 
During  the  same  time  the  DC.  prison  popu- 
lation at  Lorton  has  dropped  from  approxi- 
mately 33O0  to  about  1100.  Such  results 
are  not  primarily  becau.se  of  any  basic  defect 
in  orgSLnlzation,  Incflklency.  or  Inadequacy 
of  faculties  of  the  MetropollUn  PoUce  De- 
partment. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, who  hftve  been  diligent  and  who  hsve 
devoted  themselves  to  this  problem,  scree 
with  the  sense  of  urgency  stated  in  your 
letter  "that  you  attack  this  problem  .  .  . 
Immediately  .  .  I  might  observe  that  for 

this  Committee  "Immediately"  began  six 
years  sgo.  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee 
wlU  continue  its  effort  to  provide  the  beat 
possible  solutions  to  the  crime  problem. 

For  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  C<Hnmittee  on  the  District  ot  ' 
Columbia,  I  want  to  express  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  each  member  of  the  Assoda- 
Uon  for  the  letter. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHM  L.  McMnxAif , 

Chairman. 


Jm  L  Ctiu,  Ckaapwm  •£  SmaII 
Bniiaest 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  ZLUiroiB 

IN  THE  HO0SB  OP  BEPBESZNTA'nVSS 

Weiiusdati,  Februam  I,  lit? 

Mr.  KLUCZTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  b;  the 
House  of  the  resolution  re-creating  the 
Select  Conunlttee  on  Small  Business, 
many  kind  and  glowing  tributes  to  the 
«-ork  of  the  committee  were  Tolced  by 
Members  of  the  House. 

In  my  opinion  all  of  these  were  de- 
served. Chairman  Joe  L.  Evms  has  done 
an  out^feidlng  Job.  As  a  result  of  his 
leadership  and  the  cooperation  of  our 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
Arch  A.  Moou,  Ji.,  the  committee  Is  a 
model  of  Mpeutlsan  harmony.  Speaker 
McCoxMACK  has  continued  to  appoint 
Members  of  outstanding  ability  to  the 
committee.  The  chairman  has  assem- 
bled a  staff  whose  diligence  and  com- 
petence mirror  his  own  concern  for  the 
complex  problems  confronting  today's 
small  businessman. 

The  service  aspects  of  the  committee 
are  well  known.  Hundreds  of  Members 
each  year  secure  valuable  assistance  for 
their  small  business  constltutents  by  re- 
ferring problems  to  the  committee  for 
investigation. 

Perhaps  the  aspect  of  the  committee's 
work  which  is  not  sufficiently  known  is 
the  extreme  scope  ol  its  operations. 
Small  business  pn>blems  occur  In  virtual- 
ly every  sector  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
It  is  hard  to  Imagine  an  aspect  of  busi- 
ness or  Industry,  finance  or  International 
trade,  which  does  not  include  small  busi- 
nessmen as  a  vital  force.  CDnse<]uently 
the  committee's  activities  extend  to  an 
Impressive  niunber  of  areas. 

Illustrative  of  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee's activities  are  the  almost  10.000 
pages  of  printed  hearings  and  reports  re- 
sulting from  the  committee's  work  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress.  The  subject  mat- 
ter covered  within  these  pages  ranges 
from  small  business  problems  resulting 
from  urban  renewal  in  the  Nation's 
largest  metropolitan  areas  to  small  busi- 
ness problems  arising  from  the  market- 
ing and  storage  of  com.  vital  to  so  many 
mldwcstcm  towns  and  farming  commu- 
nities. Also  included  are  small  business 
problems  of  the  tool  and  die  industry — 
the  wellsprlng  of  the  Nation's  industrial 
might — together  with  small  business 
problems  in  communications,  transpor- 
tation, and  distribution.  The  committee 
has  updated  a  most  comprehensive  com- 
pilation of  antitrust  legislation  Impor- 
tant to  small  business  as  well  as  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  petroleum  mar- 
keting and  Its  effect  on  small  business 
ever  published. 

Certain  of  the  activities  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Jutice.  the 
Federal  'Frade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  CIvl]  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Housing 


ASM 

»nd  Orban  Devetopment.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Treasury  Depeu-tment.  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Including 
lis  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads,  have  all  been 
studied  by  the  committee  for  their  ef- 
fect upon  small  businesses. 

Nor  were  these  merely  superflcl^  ex- 
peditions. As  a  result  of  the  hearings 
of  the  committee  and  its  subcommittees 
a  number  of  Industries  have  changed 
their  policies  and  Federal  agencies  have 
undertaken  new  programs,  adopted  new 
poUcles  helpful  to  small  business,  and 
corrected  aoUvltles  detrimental  to 
smaller  firms. 

Measured  by  aiw  yardstick  the  work 
of  the  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Jos  Evws  was  outstanding.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  I  look  for- 
ward to  participating  In  what.  I  am  sure. 
wUl  be  a  contlnuatlno  of  Its  enormous 
assistance  to  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nessmen.       

Salt  Sheets  aad  CHm  Coalrol  Act  e( 
1M7 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or   SOUTH    CAMOLOIA 

ni  THE  HOUSI  OF  RBPKBaKNTATrVBS 

llotiday,  Febntam  $,  1967 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1M7.  as  proposed  by  the  President.  Is  a 
blueprint  for  putting  our  efforts  against 
crime  In  high  gear.  The  enormity  of  the 
crime  problem  demands  that  substantial 
Federal  resources  be  channeled  In  an  ef- 
fective and  meaningful  manner  Into  the 
fight.  The  President's  proposal  will  sc- 
oomplish  this  end  without  In  any  way 
changing  our  traditional  concepts  that 
law  and  order  are  essentially  functions 
which  belMig  to  local  government. 

The  proposed  act  Is  a  plan  for  helping 
State  and  local  authorities  Improve  their 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  JusUce  ef- 
forts. Grants  will  be  made  to  enable 
these  local  governments  to  make  compre- 
hensive plaiu  for  Incorporating  the  latest 
equipment  and  techniques  In  crime  de- 
teetioi  and  prevention.  These  coordi- 
nated plaiu  will  be  translated  Into  pro- 
grams of  action  and  these  programs, 
partly  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  partly  by  the  local  govern- 
ment. wUl.  we  hope,  at  last  stem  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  crime. 

The  President's  proposal  merits  prompt 
study  by  the  Congress  and  I  am  confident 
that  It  will  produce  a  bold  and  dramatic 
liew  effort  to  reverse  the  trends  toward 
lawlessness. 

However,  adequate  and  effective  con- 
trol of  crime  In  this  country  re<iulres 
more  than  additional  money,  new  laws. 
and  new  teehnlqiMa.  We  must  remember 
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that  an  aroused  and  determined  public 
opinion  Is  the  Nation's  most  powerful  de- 
terrent of  crime.  By  working  more  close- 
ly together.  Congress  and  the  law-abiding 
clUaen  can.  and  must,  make  our  streets 
safe. 


W«th  Hm  RUk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  C.  ROGERS 

or   COLOUDO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7, 1»«7 
Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  three  valiant  Americans,  three 
young  heroes  who  committed  their  lives 
to  the  exploration  of  space,  have  given 
their  lives  In  that  cause. 

America  pauses  now  to  ask  Itself:  Is  It 
worth  taking  such  lives  and  the  spending 
of  such  wealth  to  fulfill  mans  ancient 
vision  of  setting  foot  upon  the  moon? 

We  can  Justify  our  Nation's  venture 
Into  space  for  maryr  reasons.  It  Is  yield- 
ing great  technological  benefits.  It  is  an 
imporUnt  element  of  the  stature  of  our 
Nation  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But 
man's  quest  to  know  needs  no  such  ra- 
tionalization. When  we  cease  to  seek 
Into  the  unknown,  we  cease  to  grow — as 
Individuals  or  as  a  people. 

To  all  those  who  wonder  and  question 
if  we  should  now  go  on.  we  can  only  cite 
the  words  of  one  of  these  men,  Virgil 
Orlssom.  He  said  It  all  when  he  pro- 
phetically said: 

If  we  dl«.  we  want  people  to  accept  It. 
The  conquest  of  space  l»  wortli  the  rlek  of 
U(e. 

This  Congress  faces  the  decision  of 
whether  we  shall  press  on.  As  we  con- 
sider this  matter  In  the  weeks  ahead,  let 
none  of  us  forget  Ous  Orlssom's  words. 

I  recommend  the  Inclusion  in  the 
Rkcoiid  of  the  editorial  from  the  Denver 
Post,  of  January  28.  and  the  thoughtful 
commentary  by  Max  Lemer  as  it  ap- 
peared m  the  New  York  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  on  this  subject: 

(From  the  Denver  Poet.  Jan.  ».  I»e7| 

Loss  or  AaTm<i>i»in»  Mnei  Iksfiu  Us 
We  Buppoae  moet  Americans  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  logic  that— eome<lay — Ainerl- 
eans  would  lose  their  Uvea  In  trying  to  By  to 
the  moon  and  the  other  planets.  But  this 
doesnt  prepftre  one  for  the  actual  shock  at 
the  event. 

The  bulletins  that  Virgil  (Ous)  Orlsaom. 
Ed  Whit*  and  Roger  Chaffee  had  died  In  a 
flash  Are  aboard  their  moonship  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy were,  for  most  Americans,  death  notices 
of  personal  rrleods. 

The  marvels  of  communications  bad  made 
their  faces  and  voices,  particularly  those  of 
Orlssom  and  White,  as  familiar  as  those  of 
a  next-door  neighbor.  Their  adventures  In 
space  not  only  made  them  appealing  figures; 
It  enabled  them  to  escape  the  dissimulation 
which  masks  so  many  public  figutes.  There 
Is  no  sham  In  space. 

Colormdans  have  had  a  particular  aSlnlty 
for  the  space  program.  6iie  of  the  real  pio- 
neers In  space  was  Btmlder'a  Scott  Carpenter; 
the  mother  of  another.  Qordon  Cooper,  lived 
at  Carbondale.  And  Orlssom.  himself,  had 
an  Interest  In  a  sU  lodge  at  Crested  Butte, 
onssom  loved  Oolondo  and  often  said 
"someday"  be  might  settle  here  permanently. 


When  m  1««S  he  made  his  historic  two-man 
Gemini  Bight,  with  Astronaut  John  Toung, 
It  was  In  a  capsule  named  "MoUy  Brown"  af- 
ter Colorado's  famous  "unslnkable"  silver 
queen. 

Inevitably,  It  will  be  asked  It  science's 
thrust  Into  space  la  worth  haaatds  which  can. 
In  a  flash,  destroy  men  such  as  Orlssom, 
White  and  Chaffee 

We  must  say  "yes."  We  think  these  three 
men,  by  their  partldpaUon.  gave  an  aJBrma- 
tlve  answer  that  removes  all  doubt.  They 
knew  there  wss  danger.  But  It  Is  In  the  na- 
ture  of  man  at  hie  best  to  chance  dangers  to 
answer  questions  about  himself  and  his  en- 
vironment— to  progress.  And  these  astro- 
nauts were  men  at  their  best. 

So  the  program  must  be  pushed  forward- 
There  will  be  a  new  appreciation  of  the  haa- 
ards.  But  there  will,  also,  be  a  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation which  win  abide  deeply  In  aU  of  u*. 
Orlssom,  White  and  Chaffee,  made  their  lives 
milestones  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  about 
space.  We  cannot  deprive  them  the  meaning 
of  their  sacrtace. 

(From  the  New  York  Poet,  Feb.  1.  1»67| 
Ths  Brad  DaaTH* 
(By  Haz  Lemer) 
Of   all   the  ways  of  dying,  the  most  ab- 
surd  for  an   astronaut  was  to   die   on   the 
grouxuL  trapped  In  a  rehearsal,  without  even 
the  chance  to  face  the  rtgora  and  perils  of 
the  long  stab  through  space.     After  a  fan- 
tastic record  of  Immunity  from  casualUea, 
the    American    space    program    has    finally 
claimed  lU  Inevitable  first  victims. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Apollo 
venture,  we  have  half-dreaded,  half-awaited 
a  catastrophe  on  a  mission  Into  space  or  on 
reentry.  But  we  had  scarcely  expected  the 
catastrophe  to  take  the  form  It  did. 

The  American  people  have  given  the  three 
young  men  a  mllluiry  burial,  and  mourned 
them  as  national  heroes-  Yet  no  amount  of 
stress  on  them  as  symbols  of  the  national 
purpose  can  hide  the  horror  of  how  they 
died,  caught  In  the  Neseus-shlrt  o€  their 
flaming  space  sulu.  unable  to  rip  them  off. 
In  one  sens*.  I  suppose,  they  were  lucky. 
A  hundred  young  men  a  week,  sometimes 
more,  have  been  dying  for  their  country  with 
the  American  forces  In  Vietnam,  yet  how 
many  of  them  felt  that  they  were  also  dying 
for  an  Idea?  The  three  astixxiauts  died  In 
the  service  of  theU-  country,  yet  clearly  they 
died  for  an  Ides  as  well.  It  goea  beyond 
nauonal  Interests  and  power— the  Idea  that 
man  can  reach  beyond  his  own  planet  to  the 
others,  and  make  his  way  around  the  cosmos, 
organizing  his  transit  to  some  meaningful 
human  use.  ^    _, 

It  la  In  that  sense  that  we  must  take  Vir- 
gil OrlMom's  prophetic  warning  about  apace 
deaths:  "If  we  die.  we  want  people  to  ac- 
cept It.  The  conquest  of  space  Is  worth  the 
rtak  of  life  -  There  are  bound  to  be  more 
deaths  to  come.  Borne  crtucs  of  the  Ameri- 
can space  enterprise  will  use  them  to  under- 
score how  expensive  It  Is,  how  lavUhly  we 
pour  out  wealth  and  risk  life  for  a  purpose 
which  may  capture  the  ImaglnaUon  but  Is 
barren  of  Immediate  and  tangible  result. 

Is  It  worth  what  It  costs?  The  quesUon 
must  be  faced.  There  U  a  brain  drain  In 
the  various  space  sciences,  using  sdenOBc 
Ulent  which  Is  aU  too  scarce  and  could  be 
used  concretely  within  the  American  society. 
There  la  a  technology  drain.  There  Is  a 
drain  In  money  and  materials.  Again.  Is  It 
worth  what  It  costs? 

My  own  unpulee  Is  to  say  yes.  We  must  go 
on.  not  because  It  makes  any  great  sense 
technologically  or  economically,  or  (despite 
the  dreams  of  a  mUltary  space  sutlon)  mili- 
tarily. We  must  go  on  simply  because  we 
can  not  afford  not  to  go  on.  It  Is  part  of  a 
buUt-ln  drive  within  man  himself  to  explore 
and  organise  his  environment  ss  far  as  he 
can  go.  Tb»  voyages  of  discovery  and  explo- 
ration, stanlng  In  the  16th  Ontury.  did  not 
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juftlfy  tliemwlns  by  opeolnc  proflUble 
commerce  or  by  bnUdinc  napluo  vbleh  hAve 
■Inoc  crumbled.  Tbcy  were  JuAtifled  because 
men  bad  to  roam  tbe  eeea  In  order  to  expreas 
ttaemselve*  mm  men.  Similarly  Uiry  must 
now  roam  the  akies. 

Man  muat  take  bli  full  part  In  traclns  th* 
bounds  of  hU  unlverve  If  be  la  ever  to  bav« 
an;  Inward  peace  sa  part  of  It. 

I  add  one  qualification.  There  la  no  rea- 
son wby  a  reoture  tbat  belongs  to  humanity 
should  be  orpLnlred  aa  part  of  a  costly  na- 
Uonal  rlvfclry.  The  Soviet  sclentlaU  »««m  to 
believe  that  tbe  Americans.  Ln  their  haste, 
are  pushing  their  astronauts  too  bard,  with 
Olmsy  materlaLs  and  Inadequate  aafeguards. 
The  Americans.  In  turn,  feel  that  the  Rus- 
slans  are  biding  tbelr  space  blunders  and 
casuaiues  behind  a  curtain  of  secrecy.  Both, 
charges  may  well  be  true. 

It  doesn't  make  much  sense  to  waste  so 
much  In  duplication  and  endanger  so  much 
in  baste.  Surely  this  la  one  kind  of  venture 
that  the  two  nations  can  pursue  in  partner- 
ship. John  Kennedy  said  to  KhrusbcheT  at 
their  Vienna  meeting,  "Ijet  us  go  to  tb^'laoon 
together."  It  would  be  the  best  poeaJble 
memorial  to  hUn  finally  to  carry  this  out.^\ 

It  might  also,  in  time,  eeubliah  a  principle 
which  would  carry  over  into  the  military- 
political  relatlous  between  the  two  prime 
world  powers.  There  are  many  evidences, 
not  least  of  them  tbe  current  civil  war  in 
China,  that  tbe  hour  may  soon  be  striking 
when  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
achieve  a  fruitful  meeting  of  minds  and 
concert  of  action.  These  could  apply  both  In 
ending  the  Vietnam  war  and  in  mastering 
the  senseless  and  suicidal  weapons  race. 
More  than  anything  else,  the  two  powers  need 
a  ground  to  stand  on  where  neither  of  them 
could  be  seen— or  see  itself — as  betraying  its 
posture  of  national  Lotexests. 

The  venture  of  going  to  tbe  moon  to- 
gether may  well  represent  such  a  neutral 
common  ground.  If  It  worked,  and  If.  aa  a 
result,  tbe  agony  of  the  Vietnam  war  oould 
come  to  an  end,  the  uae  of  Intelligence  In 
space  would  be  translated  into  ths  use  of 
Intelligence  here  on  earth.  That  would  give 
added  meaning  to  the  heroes'  funeral  for  the 
three  astronauts. 


ESic*  Cummitktt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


i    HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

■*  or  RSW    TOKK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVrai 

ruexday.  February  7. 1967 

Mt.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  In  my  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  have  serious  considera- 
tion given  to  the  propo6c<l  truth-tn- 
tradlng-stamp  legislation.  I  And  more 
and  gr&ssroots  support  coming  from 
StaU  legislative  bodies  across  the  land. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
therefore,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  from  Drus:  MarlteC  News,  Mon- 
day, February  6.  1967,  which  onoe  a^&ln 
fully  bears  out  my  contention : 
low* 

Dis  UoiN^. — A  bill  has  been  introduced 
In  the  Iowa  Senate  requiring  trading  stamp 
companies  doing  business  in  Iowa  to  buy  an 
annual  license  at  a  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  tbelr 
net  earnings  or  a  rn'"i"^un>  of  M,OO0;  re- 
quiring that  trading  stamps  show  their  cash 
value  and  be  redeemable  for  cash;  requiring 
trading  stamp  companies  to  post  bond  with 
the  State  to  gusraDt«e  stAmp  redemption. 
and  providing  for  a  One  of  up  to  410,000  for 
oompanlcs  TldaUng  the  m«ssur*. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  February  7, 1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  deal  ot  support  for  establishing  a 
permanent  House  Ethics  Committee  from 
Members  of  this  body  and  from  the  pub- 
lic in  general.  The  integrity  of  Oon- 
gress  must  be  above  reproach  if  there  Is 
to  be  confidence  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature. With  this  in  mind  I  Introduce 
House  Resolution  i45  which  would  create 
an  Ethics  Committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  the  Chattanooga  Post  of  January 
20,  1967.  Mr.  Norman  Bradley  writes  fa- 
vorably on  the  need  of  such  a  committee. 
Z  ask  under  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD. 

|Prom  tbe  Chattanooga  Post.  Jan.  20.  IMTJ 

A  CovB  or  Emios  To  Ba  Osanvm 

<  By  Norman  Bradley ) 

Rep.  BUI  Brock  touched  tbe  sensitive  spot 
In  tbe  public's  concern  over  evidence  of  offi- 
cial negligence  or  worse  in  such  cases  ss 
those  Involving  Bobby  Baker,  Rep.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  and  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  when 
be  said  In  Washington  this  week: 

"It  Is  essential  In  our  form  of  government 
that  the  people  respect  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  their  elected  representatives.'' 

That  Is  as  true  on  the  local  or  state  levels, 
of  course,  as  it  Is  on  the  national.  The  con- 
gressman, boiwever.  was  speaking  of  what 
goes  on  In  Washington,  axbd  be  bad  a  aug- 
gested  remedy,  insofar  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  concerned. 

There  should  be  a  select  committee  on 
"standards  and  conduct."  be  said,  of  12 
members  equally  divided  between  tbe  two 
parties,  as  s  constantly  svallable  means  for 
checking  "all  ehargea  and  allegations  made 
gainst  House  members  snd  their  empioyes." 

The  Senste  has  such  a  committee.  It  has 
been  tn  tbe  spotlight  most  recently  in  Its 
Investigation  of  charges  against  Sen.  Dodd 
In  his  handling  of  campaign  funds.  A 
weakness  Is  Indicsted  in  the  committee's 
tardiness  In  disposing  of  tbe  case;  a  slmllsr 
avCTslcui  to  drastic  action  might  well  be  an 
Inherent  element  in  any  congressional  group 
named  to  Investigate  colleagues'  conduct. 

Actually,  members  of  Congress  hsve  before 
them  on  ofllclally  written  and  enacted  Code 
of  Ethics— passed  in  1966 — which  if  followed 
would  obliterate  the  neod  for  any  sort  of  In- 
vestigative or  disciplinary  body.  The  cods 
states,  among  other  things,  that  any  person 
In  government  service  should: 

"Put  loyalty  to  the  bluest  moral  prin- 
ciples and  c<mntry  above  loyalty  to  persons, 
party  or  government  department. 

"Uphold  the  Constitution,  laws  and  legal 
regulations  of  the  United  States  snd  of  the 
gorernment  therein  and  never  be  a  party  to 
tbelr  evaalon. 

"Give  a  full  day^  labor  (or  a  (uU  6mj'a 
pay.  .  .  . 

'Seek  to  find  and  employ  more  eCcicnt 
and  economical  waya  of  getting  tasks 
accomplished. 

"Never  discrUnlnate  unfairly  by  tbe  dis- 
pensing of  special  favors  or  privileges  to 
anyone  .  ,  .;  and  never  acaept,  for  bimssif 
or  his  family,  favors  or  benefits  .  .  .  wblcb 
might  be  construed  as  influencing  Ixls  for* 
ernmeotal  duties. 

"Make  no  private  promises  of  any  kind 
binding  upon  ths  duties  of  oAce.  ... 


'77ever  use  any  information  coming  to  him 
confidentially  in  the  perfbrmanoe  of  govem- 
mental  duties  as  a  means  of  making  privat* 

"Xkpose  corruption  wluvevu  discovered. 

"Uphold  these  prlndplsa,  ever  conscious 
that  public  office  Is  a  pubUo  trust." 

None  of  these  standards  Is  too  high  to 
expect  of  s  public  servant,  and  as  Rep.  Brock 
says,  "The  American  people  deserve  a  re- 
newed demonstration  of  good  faith  from  the 
entire  House  memtwrshlp." 

His  resolution  ought  to  be  sdopted  snd 
the  committee  named.  At  least  it  would  be 
a  step  IQ  the  dlrecttcn  of  enforcing  a  decent 
level  of  moral  condact. 


ImpUcalioMi  %i  EdacjOiMal  TV  PUb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or   rCNMSTLVAMIA 
IN  THX  BOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATTVBS 

Tuesdav,  February  7, 1967 
Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  t^e 
90th  Congress  will  be  asked  to  plant  a 
seed  for  the  growth  of  a  vast  educational 
television  network  financed  largely  by 
tbe  Federal  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment would  pay  tac  this  ETV  program 
Just  like  it  does  for  everything  else — with 
tax  money  taken  from  the  people. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Television — a  prime  mover  in  the 
project — has  recommended  that  a  Corpo- 
ration (or  Public  Television  be  set  up.  a 
federally  chartered  nongovernmental, 
nonprofit  organization.  The  oommls- 
slon  unges  the  Congress  to  provide  M4 
mJIllon  annually  to  get  the  program 
underway,  financing  this  more  with  the 
imposition  of  a  2-percent  excise  tax  on 
all  TV  sets  manufactured  In  the  Onlted 
States — this  tax  on  top  of  the  sales  taxes 
already  Imposed  on  these  sets  in  various 


The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  have  its  budget  ad- 
justed so  it  could  spend  $68  mlUlon  a 
year,  working  to  set  up  a  national  system 
of  380  educational  stations  In  10  years. 
It  is  not  made  clear  bow  far  the  program 
might  be  expanded  beyond  ttie  MO 
stations. 

Costs  are  estimated  to  average  $171 
mlUlon  annually  for  the  first  4  years, 
rising  to  (270  nilllon  a  year  by  1980. 
when  It  is  estimated  there  would  be  380 
stations.  And  as  these  costs  rise,  so 
would  the  excise  taxes,  rising  from  the 
start  of  2  percent  annually  up  to  5  per- 
cent per  year. 

The  tax  receipts  would  be  placed  In  a 
trust  fund,  administered  by  the  Cfi. 
Treasury  and  turned  over  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. This  would — It  should  be  noted — 
permit  an  aTotdanoe  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriation procedure,  eliminating  the 
surveileance  of  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  and,  thereby,  taking 
control  of  expenditures  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Congress.  ! 

Supposedly,    auch    an    ETV    system 
would  be  free  of  poUCleal  Interference; 
however,    David    I^wrenee    had    some 
Interesting  obsemtlons  on  this  matter, 
In  an  editorial  appculnf  In  the  Jvamxj 
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^^__^^ tturs  preeujnAbly 

would  b«  DO  t!OtnpeUtl<l^l>«w««n  the  goTern- 
mMit-«upport«l  suUlO"  mO  ">•  prly«t« 
networta.  but  thert  WJUld.  ot  course,  b« 
competltlozi  for  the  ittentlon  of  •udlencM. 
Bven  tr  ttoere  were  jnibatantlal  numbert  c€ 
pMple  wao  would  Itte  the  Dew  progrune. 
the  quesUon  arlsee  Whether  the  gosemment 
ot  the  United  St»«»  t^uld  let  up  lu  own 
medium  to  dleeeml&t«  newe  »nd  opinion 
on  political  lubjecu. 

^ 

Dnft  Sil-U  M^M  ^'•Ixf  ^"*' 


Fr.^. 
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31   1M7.  teu.  of  the  Eventog  Star.  «k>  I    J,  «.  *.!»»"-  lo*  P*«»«  P~b..m.. 
commend  these  o«»enr»ttoii»  to  the  at-    *°^^„  ^^  „„  KdnJS, 
tentlon  of  my  colleague*. 
The  article  foUow»: 
gptom  the  Wuhlncton  EreoUif  Star. 

Jan.  31,  19*71 

iMPUCATTOna  OF  Educatiom  TV  Plah 

(Br  Oavld  Lawrence) 

The  admlalstrmtloo  in  power  In  Waahlng- 

ton  eoon  may  hare  lU  own  telerWon  network 

o«  about  a«0  statlona  acroea  the  country  to 

carry  on  a  iO-caUed  "educaOonAl"  campaign. 

but  It  could  convey  to  the  poople  whatever 

political  propaganda  It  wtahea. 

Thla  la  the  flr»t  time  the  teileral  go»em- 
ment  would  be  obtaining.  In  return  for  flnan- 
dal  eupport,  a  voice  In  what  Information  a 
•ectloD  of  the  preaa  gives  to  the  people. 

The  theory  la  that,  bocauM  lUtlona  do  not 
aell  advertising  time,  they  are  •'noncommer- 
cial' and  are.  therefore.  entlUed  to  govern- 
mental help.  While  It  U  true  that  the  big 
television  networlts  at  preaent  aim  at  mass 
audiences  with  news  and  entertainment  of 
the  widest  posalble  interest,  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  American  people  are  being  de- 
prived of  any  information  by  all  the  other 
media  of  expresalon  which  use  the  printed 
or  spoken  word.  The  plan  to  be  considered 
by  Congress  at  the  present  session  calU  for 
a  federal  outlay  of  many  millions  of  doUars 
to  buUd  and  equip  so-called  "noncommer- 
cial" staUons.  The  Initial  approprlaUons 
that  are  going  to  t>e  requested  are  estimated 
at  •««  mlllloa  a  year  at  first,  rising  to  Wl 
million  a  year  In  another  decade.  This 
would  be  authorised  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare, 
which,  of  course,  could  Uaue  Its  own  "gulde- 
Unes." 
In  addition,  a  manufacturers'  excise  tax. 


IFFITHS 


ar*  the  moat  perUbabls,  yet  tbe  most  vlUl 
to  the  preoerratlon  of  Axncrlcan  dasnocrmcy. 

"HlstorlcAlly.  tb«M  preferred  and  par«- 
mount  rlghu  hmve  continually  come  under 
Attack  from  the  beet-lntenUoned  •ourcce. 
And  once  the  eroelon  of  these  righU  U  per- 
mitted to  begin  It  U  exceedingly  difficult  to 
halt  and  the  Intervening  damage  may  be 
Irreparable. 

"Here  It  iB  the  free  ezprMSlon  of  view*  on 
iMuee  of  critical,  current  national  Impor- 
tance that  li  Jeopardlaed.  On  luch  topics 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  it  Is  imperative 
tiiat  the  public  debate  be  full  and  that  each 
segment  of  our  society  be  permitted  freely 
■to  express  Its  views.  Thus  the  allegatloni  of 
the  complaint  .  .  .  that  the  draft  boards 
have  unlawfully  suppressed  criticism  must 
take  precedence  over  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention In  the  affairs  of  the  selecUve  service." 

In  reinforcing  fundamental  freedoms  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  takes  a  bolder  stand 
than  other  American  courts  have  taken  in 
other  times  of  national  stress.  Usually  they 
have  waited  until  the  fighting  ended. 

The  Second  Circuit  Court  has  acted  swiftly 
and  hasnt  *alted  for  an  end  to  hostilities 
to  defend  dvll  freedoms.  That  it  hasn't  U 
a  credit  to  the  court.     Its  forthright  action 


EXTENSION  OP  R^CA^IKS 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  (Xll 

or  KlCHmaM  \ 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OT  KZPRB^^TATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  7,  i9S7 

,  .    .        w-JI»l««ir«r    th«     represonta  a  maturing  and  strengthening  of 

Mrs.  GRIFPTrHS.    MrVT*eaker.  the     „^  a„ocr»tlc  society. 


followlfig  editorial  from 
Press  of  February  1.  196' 
eloquently  for  lt«ll: 
(From  the  Detroit  Free 
As  Wi  Siz  Ir— Daarr 
Pso-raCTB  Viral, 


itpolt  Free 
aks  most 


The  decision  by  the  i 
SUtM  Court  of  Appeals  for^ 
cult  holding  that  draft  ofBcl 
mlUtary   service   aa   punlshMeijt   tor   public 

xa  ...a...-^  . protesu  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  Im- 

slarUng  at  2  percent  and  Increasing  to  6  per-      portant  for  the  precedent  It  Rta  and  lor  the 
cent  on  TV  seU  bought  by  the  prubllc.  also      freedom  It  protects. 


would  be  expected  to  help  finance  the  opera 
tlon.  The  whole  plan  Involves  an  outlay  of 
about  »17a  million  a  year  during  the  flrat 
four  years  and  could  reach  ^370  million  In  a 
few  years  more. 


The  case  was  brought  In  Hew  Tork  oouru 


SheboTcaB  SbeaM  Be  PrwiJ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wncoKSnr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7. 19S7 
Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wlscofislfi.     Mr. 


by  two  umversi^  of  ">=';'«"' ""f™'''^^     Speaker,  today  mark*  the  beginning  of 
New  Tork  who  had  participated  in  a  sit-in     ^>^ •     ,„_^,_  ^_  , ^ .  ., . 


New  York  who  had  participated 

at  an  Ann  Arbor  draft  board  office  back  on 

October  15.  1965.    Thess  two  studenU,  along 


The  Carnegie  Commission  ot  EducaUonal  with  others  from  Michigan  and  elsewhere. 
Television  has  recommended  the  project.  subeequenUy  were  rtclaasllled  "^„^,'_',°* 
whlsh   would   supply   programs  on  cultural 


and  educaUonal  subjects,  aa  weU  as  on  news 
and  public  affairs.  There  Is  no  reason,  of 
course,  why  private  foundations  should  not 
by  themselves  furnish  aU  the  support  for  this 
kind  ot  venture.  But  when  the  government 
of  the  united  States  enters  with  a  controUlng 
power,  such  a  project  la  bound  to  become 
political. 

Some  of  the  state  governmenU  h»»e  been 
furnishing  television  with  classroom  instruc- 
tion on  academic  subjects.  More  and  more, 
the  schools  themselves  are  getting  lectures 


deferred  as  students,  to  1-A,  and  eligible  for 
Immediate  Induction. 

Prom  the  start,  thla  newspaper  considered 
this  reclassification  a  whoUy  wrong  use  ot 
the  draft  lawa  If  the  students  were  guilty 
of  trespnsa,  we  said  they  should  be  punished 
under  ordinary  trespass  sUtutee.  The  na- 
tion's draft  laws,  designed  to  raise  mUltary 
fcroea.  should  not  be  used  to  punish  trespass 
or  to  stifle  dissent. 

But  Lieut.  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  director 
at  the  draft,  took  a  different  position.  He 
aald  that  students  pho  misbehaved  ought 


or  speeches  by  long-distance  teleidione  and     to  be  spanked  and  he  considered  Induction 


But  the  scbooU  oon* 


equivalent  to  spanking,  and  sulUble  treat 

ment  lor  war  protesters.    Marching  shoulder 

to  shoulder  with  Oen.  Hershey  has  been  Col. 

Arthur  A.  Holmes,  director  of  the  Ulchlgan 

selective  service,  who  Insists  even  now  that 

the  courts  ruling  won't  affect  this  state.    In 

our  view,  be  continues  to  be  wrong. 

gi  w     ,jTv .-J --         In  the  New  York  case  neither  student  had 

ODenTtedVT  13  directors— six' to  be  appointed     exhausted    administrative   appeaJs   available      hero  that  Troop  No.  1,  the  arst  in  the  Slate 
hlrthe  Pr«ldeot  of   the   Cnlt«d  States   and      within  the  Selective  Service  System.    A  group      «/  «7f-«n-i«    tm^^  »r^^imta 
uy  uiB  .-r«       _       _       _^    ^^_    _^_      of  reclassified  studenU  has  filed  a  slmUar  case 


then   loundspeakers. 
trol  these  programs. 

There  also  have  been  some  grants  to  "edu- 
cational" television  by  private  businesses, 
which  get  credit  on  the  air  for  their  dona- 
tions. StUl,  this  isn't  being  called  "commer- 
elal." 

The  new  governmental  project  would  be 


Boy  Scout  Week  to  be  observed  through- 
out the'Nation.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  saluting  the  young  men  who 
participate  In  this  worthwhile  activity. 

The  commemoration  of  that  week  holda 
a  special  place  with  citizens  of  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.  It  Is  in  that  city  where  the 
first  Wisconsin  Boy  Scout  troop  was  or- 
ganized. Troop  No.  1  Is  still  in  existence 
after  serving  Sheboygan  for  56  yeai^s. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Sheboygan 
Press  expresses  well  the  sentiments  of 
Sheboygan  area  residents  on  this  57th 
anniversary  of  Scouting.  At  this  time 
I  include  that  editorial  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

Shebotoah  SHOtru)  Be  Psotm 

Stsrtlng  Feb.  7  azKl  ooocludlog  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  this  month.  Boy  Soout 
Week  wUl  be  observed  throughout  the  nation. 
The  city  of  Sheboygan  and  surrounding  Bura 
will  readily  acclaim  and  be  proud  of  the  com- 
memomcion  of  the  week  that  marks  this  S7th 
year  of  scouting  In  America  becAUac  it  was 
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confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  other 
six  to  be  selected  by  the  flrat  group  of 
federal  appointees.  Their  terms  of  offlce 
would  be  for  six  years.  The  government 
would  r«CalD  Its  control  even  though  dona- 
tloiDs  from  foundations  and  ottier  soivces 
might  be  made  available  to  the  new  television 
network. 

Never  has  It  been  provided  by  Uw  that 
the  American  government  should  actually  get 
into  the  business  of  distributing  inf  onnatlon 
or  news  to  the  people.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  have  a  television  network  of  lU 
own  to  distribute  iU  propaganda,  there  U  no 
reason  why  It  could  not  some  day  also  ban  a 
network  of  nawspapen  Ummghout  tlw  ooua- 


In  Detroit's  federal  district  court  and  these 
students  did  eJihaust  all  administrative  rem- 
edies. Thus,  their  case  Is  a  stronger  case  and 
the  courts  will  doubtless  be  guided  by  th« 
Second  Circuit  Cooirt's  ruling. 

The  ruling  reinforces  fundamental  Amer- 
ican freedoms.  Judgf  Harold  R.  Mwlins, 
writing  for  a  unanimoiis  court,  expressed  the 
Judicial  branch's  traditional  reluctance  to 
interfere  with  the  Selective  Service  System. 
Then  he  said: 

"Only  the  most  weighty  consideration 
could  Induce  us  to  depart  frctn  this  long 
standing  policy.  But  of  aU  constitutional 
rights,  the  freedoms  of  speech  and  assembly 


of  Wisconsin,  was  organlaed. 

V?hite  the  Ute  Rev.  A.  Parker  Ourtlsa. 
psstor  of  Oraoe  Eplwopal  Church,  was  the 
founder  of  Troop  No.  1 — the  success  of  which 
no  doubt  proved  an  inspiration  for  the  or- 
ganlJBatlon  of  similar  troops  throvighout  the 
state  and  the  Middle  West — the  people  of 
Sheboygan  are  also  due  for  their  ahare  of 
credit  in  their  wholehearted  support  of  tiie 
movement.  At  the  outset  of  the  locaJ  troop 
back  in  IBll.  It  was  believed  to  be  exclusively 
a  church  pro)ect.  but  as  soon  as  the  word 
got  around  that  youths  of  all  faiths  were 
welcomed,  the  program  developed  by  leaps 
and  bounds  until  today  this  entire  area  la 
graced  by  the  magnltuda  at  the  preeent  Ket- 
tle Moraine  Boy  Soout  Council. 
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In  addition  to  being  the  first  In  the  state. 
Troc^  No.  1  also  was  reqmnslble  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  first  Boy  Soout  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  which  served  as  a  pattern  for  similar 
groups  In  later  years  throughout  Wisconsin 
and  the  Middle  West. 

In  proclaiming  Boy  Sootit  Week.  President 
Johnson  praised  the  week  for  calling  the  na- 
tion's attention  "to  the  wholesome  Infiuence 
of  soouUng  on  the  lives  of  millions  of  AmMl- 
cans — and  thus  on  our  progress  as  a  nation" 

Now.  seven  years  more  than  a  half  century 
later — It  had  lU  start  In  the  East  In  1910 — 
the  Boy  Scouts  substantially  have  proved 
that  they  are  one  of  the  greateet  factors  In 
character  building  for  future  cltisens  In 
America  today.  Sheboygan  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  the  role  played  here  la  the  or- 
ganlatlon's  development. 


Withoit  Wanuff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lows 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadap,  February  ?,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24,  eastern  Iowa  was  struck  by 
high  winds  and  a  tornado.  The  life  of  a 
young  boy  was  taken.  Others  were  seri- 
ously injured.  Many  people  were  for- 
tunate to  escape  unharmed. 

There  was  severe  property  damage. 
Homes,  businesses,  and  farm  buildings 
were  destroyed. 

What  distresses  me  and  the  people  In 
eastern  Iowa  was  the  lack  of  warning  be- 
fore the  storm.  The  only  weather  bu- 
reau In  southeastern  Iowa  was  closed  at 
Burlington  in  1965. 

The  lack  of  warning  for  the  storm  on 
January  24  demonstrates  the  need  for 
a  weather  bureau  facility  in  southeast 
Iowa. 

An  editorial  in  the  Muscatine  Journal 
on  January  26,  1967.  callfi  for  such  a 
facility. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
WrrHouT  WAUtnfo 

There  wss  no  advance  warning  Tuesday  be- 
fore the  t<N7iado  funnels  ripped  their  de- 
structive paths  across  Southeastern  Iowa. 
It  seems  like  a  miracle  that  only  one  life  was 
lost. 

This  part  of  the  sUte  baa  been  without  a 
Weather  Bureau  sutloo  since  the  one  at 
the  Burlington  municipal  airport  was  dis- 
continued In  1985.  The  Des  Moines  Weather 
Bureau  was  apparently  caught  flat-footed. 
No  warnings  of  possible  UM-nadoes  or  severe 
weather  condiUoos  were  Issued  to  Iowa  news- 
paper and  tH-oadcast  preas  services  or  to  law 
and  safety  authorities. 

Because  there  was  no  warning  at  possible 
impending  danger,  resldenu  of  this  area  went 
about  their  daUy  acUvllies  without  taking 
particular  heed  of  the  skies. 

A  Louisa  county  woman  and  her  four- 
year-old  granddaughter  were  extremely  for- 
tunate in  eecaplng  death  when  her  trailer 
home  was  picked  up  and  drc^ped  in  a 
smashed  heap  20  feet  away.  The  woman  was 
hospiUUaed  with  a  back  lnjiU7  after  being 
puUed  from  the  debris.  Ber  granddaughter 
WEU  only  bruised. 

No  one  knows  for  sure,  of  course,  but  the 
woman  might  have  left  the  trailer  and  taken 
■better  In  her  son's  nesrby  farm  home  If  she 
had  been  warned  of  approaching  tornadoes. 


Other  personi  may  have  needlessly  exposed 
themselves  to  danger  od  the  highway  or  In 
flimsy  tralldinga  because  tbere  were  no  warn- 
ings. 

The  chief  meterologlst  at  the  Des  Uoloes 
Weather  Bureau  said  the  only  warning  is- 
sued Tuesday  covered  central  Missouri  and 
did  not  Include  southeastern  Iowa.  The  As- 
sociated Press  bureau  In  Des  Molace  was 
given  no  warning  to  Issue  through  Its  news- 
paper, television  and  radlp  member  outlets. 

Tornadoes  are  difficult  to  predict,  but  It 
appears  that  the  centralised  Iowa  warning 
system  did  not  function  in  time  when  the 
danger  did  begin  to  develop.  Tbere  may  be 
more  serious  injuries  or  deaths  the  next  time 
unless  sufficient  warnings  can  be  given. 


fn\  A.  RaBskcnbuh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WXSCONSZH 

n*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBBSBNTATTVBS 
Tuesday.  February  7,  IM7 

Mr,  KASTENMEIEB,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  January  28,  1967.  one  of  Wis- 
consin's outstanding  public  servants, 
Paul  A,  Raushenbush,  retired  as  th^ 
State  director  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Long  a  leader  In  the  field  of  social  leg- 
islation, Wisconsin  enacted  Its  pioneer 
unemployment  compensation  law  In  Jan- 
uary 1932—3  years  before  either  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  other  States  passed 
such  legislation.  The  Federal  plan  waa 
largely  modeled  after  the  Wisconsin 
program. 

Not  only  did  Paul  Raushenbush  help 
create  Wisconsin's  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  but  for  35  years,  he 
also  served  as  Its  director.  Because  of 
his  creative  role  in  the  area  of  social  leg- 
islation. Paul  Raushenbush  deserves  the 
praise  and  gratitude  not  only  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  but  also  from  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  January  30.  1967  Milwau- 
kee Journal  which  comments  on  the  dis- 
tinguished career  of  Paul  Raushenbush 

The  editorial  foUows: 
IVtom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan,  30,  1967] 
Radbhbvbvsb  Rxmn 
Wisconsin  can  have  pride,  and  regret.  In 
Saturday's  ceremonies  In  Madtaon,  They 
marked  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  slgnmg 
of  the  sUte's  pioneer  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  and  the  official  retirement  of 
Paul  A  Raushenbush,  sut«  director  of  un- 
employment compensation. 

Raushenbush  was  one  of  that  band  of  en- 
lightened lndlvldusl«-~ln  Its  ranks  John  B. 
Commons  and  Edwin  K  WItte— who  helped 
write  one  of  the  moet  exciting  chapters  In 
this  state's  history.  Prom  their  labors  flowed 
a  wealth  of  social  leglslaUon  which  has  slg- 
nUVcanUy  InOuenceO  the  naUon  for  the  laat 
three  decades. 

OOT.  PhUlp  P.  La  PoUette  signed  the  un- 
employment compensation  bill  on  Jan.  28, 
1B32.  It  was  the  nation's  first.  Thrte  years 
later  the  federal  government  adopted  a  na- 
tional plan  patterned  after  Wisconsin's, 

tJnemployment  compensation  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  country's  principal  btllwarka 
against  serious  receaslon — an  autodotlc  sta- 


hUlser  that  partlaUy  helps  maintain  Incomsa 
when  production  aups  and  workers  are  laid 
off.  More  than  this,  it  is  an  psaenllslly 
human  device  that  helps  Twaiwhiiq  dignity 
and  avert  suffering. 

But  for  all  the  theoretical  and  practical 
value  of  unemployment  compensation.  It  has 
taken  honest,  efficient,  dedicated  administra- 
tors to  make  the  Uw  work.  Paul  Raushen- 
buah  belongs  In  this  category.  Wisconsin, 
and  the  nation,  owes  him  gratitude. 


Reasi  Bctiu  Ombodnua  Tetb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    H«W    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  February  7,  l»t7 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rrussl,  had  previ- 
ously suggested  the  creation  of  a  post  of 
congressional  ombudsman.  Although 
the  suggestion  failed  to  materialize  in 
the  Congress  during  the  last  session. 
Congressman  Reuss  has  now  decided  to 
establish  such  an  offlce  within  his  own 
stair,  to  seive  the  people  of  his  congrer- 
slonal  district  In  Wisconsin. 

This  limovatlon  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  a 
most  laudatory  step  In  assisting  cltliens 
In  their  contacts  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  The  question  of  protecting 
citizens  against  the  mistakes  or  negU- 
gence  of  the  Government,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  providing  legal  guarantees  for 
the  lawful  conduct  of  the  governmental 
structure,  have  long  been  of  primary  Im- 
portance to  those  of  tise  who  have  politi- 
cal responsibilities. 

Congressman  Rnjss  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  progressive  move,  and  I  am 
convinced  such  an  official  can  be  most 
helpful  to  the  orxJlnary  citizen  to  his 
everyday  contacts  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  New  'Tork  Times  of  February  5 
1987,  carried  an  arUcle  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  post  of  ombudsman  on 
his  staff,  and  I  would  Uke  to  Insert  It  at 
this  point  In  the  Cokorissionai.  Ricord. 

The  eJOJerlment  is  a  most  provocative 
one,  and  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  see 
the  results  of  the  reports  which  are  to  be 
made. 

The  article  follows: 
Repsesentativk   Rxusfl    Blicms   OMVCnMMAlV 

TlST WISCONBIM        DnSOCKAT        NSSCES        S 

ScEKca  or  Cokpuuktb 

UiLwAOxn,  Pebniary  4.— A  MUwaukee 
Representative  has  appointed  an  ombuds- 
man to  handle  complaints  from  his  district 
In  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  system  can 
work  natlonaUy. 

Henry  8.  Reuss.  a  Democrat,  wss  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  last  Oongreas  In  gaining  sup- 
port for  a  Congressional  ombudsman,  mod- 
eled arttr  the  ISO-yoar-old  omce  m  Sweden. 
So  he  decided  to  experiment  with  It  In  his 
own  Plfth  Congressional  District. 

Under  the  system,  which  has  been  receiv- 
ing growing  Intematlooal  attention,  the  ata- 
budaman  acts  as  a  sort  of  one-man  complaint 
bureau,  attempting  to  help  citizens  who  have 
grievances  against  the  govenunent. 

Mr.  Reuss  this  week  appolnt«d  Jams*  P. 
Buckley   aa   his   ombudaman.    Mr.   Buckley 
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I  chief  clerk  of 


tue  eute  AMembi;  In  «>•    York  World  Journal  Tribune.  »nd  I  oom- 


iwa  leglJlAtlTe  Mislon  *n4  na  \mxaccm- 
fally  for  Conir««  In  10«4  um  1»««  In  the 
Bclgnborlcg  NlnUi  Dlatrlot. 

wax  a*Em  ottt  ruowi-MMM 
AUboufb  Mr.  BucUej  will  !)•  on  the  Hep- 
nsentatlTe^  p»TioU.  reoelrtng  »70e  a  month, 
be  will  be  more  thui  Just  another  rtall  m««n- 
ber.  Mr-  ReusB  i&ld. 

•UnlUe  >  home  lecretarr ■"  •"  B*""  •»K', 
the  ombudsman  "wlU  BO  out  Into  the  dla- 
Ulcr  hold  office  hours  at  postal  atatloni  and 
make  himself  aiallable  at  plant  gatee  and 
offices.  Later,  when  It  geta  warm,  hell  be 
at  shopping  centeta." 

Mr  Reuia  said  Mr.  Buckley  would  acUyely 
aeek  out  problems  of  dOsene.  He  will  han- 
dle thoae  that  he  can,  referring  other  prob- 
lems to  state  and  local  officials. 

One  of  the  major  points  of  the  program. 
Mr.  BeuH  «ld,  la  that  Mr,  Buckley  will  crttl- 
cl»  the  Repreaentauve's  handling  of  his 
oonstltuenu'  problems  when  necessary. 

-!■»«  told  him:  'Look,  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may.  If  I'm  not  serving  mj  ooo- 
autuents,  let  me  know  where  I  can  Im- 
prove,' "  Mr.  Reuse  said. 

Mr  KeusB  has  appointed  an  advisory  oom- 
mltlee  of  four  Milwaukee  political  scientists. 
two'  from  Msrquette  University  and  two  frcsn 
the  Unlyerslty  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee. 

CONSU1.T1MQ   SOAXn 

Thiee  autboriaes  on  the  ombudsman  sys- 
tem have  also  sgreed  to  act  as  consultanu. 
They  are  Walter  Oellhom.  professor  of  law 
at  Columbia  University.  Donald  C.  Rowat. 
chairman  of  the  pollUoal  science  department 
at  Carleton  University.  Ottawa.  Ont..  and 
Stanley  V.  Anderson.  poUUcal  science  pro- 
fwsor  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  Buckley  will  make  weekly  reports  to 
the  advisory  committee  and  wb«o  the  project 
ends.  In  four  cc  ave  months,  the  resuiu  will 
be  published. 

Notlog  that  he  received  TO  per  cent  of  the 
TOle  In  the  Isst  election.  Mr.  Reuse  said  tsie 
project  was  not  a  campaign  device  but  rather 
an  effort  to  make  government  more  tespon- 
alble  to  citizens'  needs. 

If  It  works,  be  said,  he  will  have  a  good 


mend  It  to  Um  attenUoo  of  our  col- 
lemcues: 

Bow  SHOiTto  Wa  Esse  mx  OoxrucT 

IW   VBTWAIf? 

(By  Bob  Oonaldliw) 

There  vrms  one  flaw  In  the  letter  the  100  stu- 
dent leaders  sent  to  President  Johnson. 

It  neglected  to  tell  him  how  to  end  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam,  He'd  give  his  right  arm  to 
know  the  answer. 

The  president  has  a  way  of  confronOng 
visitors  to  his  olllce  with  the  enormity  of  his 
dilemma.  He  gives  them  the  hcavy-Udded 
stare  and  asks.  "All  right,  now  whst  would 
you  do?  Would  you  run  out  of  there  like  a 
scared  rabbit  In  the  Held,  or  are  you  going  to 
bomb  Hanoi.  Haiphong  and  everything  else 
they  got?  Let  me  have  your  answer  right 
now." 

1  was  relieved  be  didn't  hit  me  with  the 
question  the  night  he  gave  three  houra  of  hla 
time  to  Marianne  Means.  Frank  Connlff  and 
myself.    He  sraa  looking  at  Prank. 

"I  don't  see  those  two  extremes  as  the  only 
slumatlves."  Frank  said. 

The  President  wheeaed,  leaned  forsrard  In 
his  rocking  chair  and  patted  Frank  on  the 
knee. 

"Tou  said  It."  he  said  fervently. 

He  has  sent  every  peacemaker  he  knows  to 


many  and  Japan.  We  "eased"  both  those 
warm.  We  killed  300,000  Japanese — chUdren. 
old  women.  Intellectuala.  priests — with  Jusl 
two  bombs.  But  It  ended  the  war,  made  un- 
necea^^  the  Invaalon  oS  Japan  which  most 
of  our  planners  conceded  would  cost  gOO.OOO 
American  casualties  and  maybe  10  tunee  that 
many  Japanese, 

Somewhere  In  between  Is  s  fleld  of  honor 
whereon  we  keep  a  restrained  pressure  on  the 
stubborn  foe,  show  him  days  and  night  that 
he  cannot  possibly  win.  spare  him  the  full 
brunt  of  our  muscle  In  the  hope  that  heU 
come  to  his  senses  In  time. 

One  hopes  the  college  leaders  wlU.  too. 


Wir  OB  PoTeitT  Motti  Not  Attack  B«t 

ESCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP  DTDlAWA 
IN  'nW  HOUSE  or  RimeSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.   January    li.    1967 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker.  In 


every  chanoellory  where  he  thtnA«  »  kay  to     p^^^jj^   column    Roeooc    E>nimm<md    has 


peace  may  be  hidden.  He  ha»  been  In  touch 
repeatedly,  directly  or  Indirectly,  with  Ho. 
Itf&o  and  the  RuaaUnA.  He  haa  begged  U  JI.  to 
take  the  matter  under  Ita  besltaat  wing.  He 
haa  virtually  aaked  U  Thant  to  write  out  a 
peace  settlement  with  or  without  the  man'a 
roM-colored  glaaeee.  We  recenUy  dropped 
13.000,000  leaflet*  on  North  and  South,  Viet 
Nam  Bolemniy  pledging  that  American  foccea 
would  be  out  of  there  alx  montha  aft«r  tha 
laat  ihot  la  fired. 

The  determined  young  men  who  signed  the 
letter  tt>  the  President  warned  Mm  aa  fd- 
kywa: 

"Unleea  thla  conflict  can  be  eaaad,  the 
United  States  will  find  aocne  of  her  m«t 
loyal  and  coua«eoua  young  people  cbooalng 
to  go  to  Jail  rather  tban  to  bear  tbelr  coun- 
trya  anna." 

One  prays  that  tlioM  loyal  and  courageous 


made  a  judicious  assessment  ot  the  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  war  on  poverty 
and  of  the  outstanding  performance  of 
SftTBent  Shriver.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

I  ask  under  unanimous  consent  that 
this  significant  column  be  Included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Povorrr  Disrurxs  Unfaib 
(By  Roacoe  Drummond) 

It  U  unfair  to  attack  the  war  on  poverty 
j\iat  because  it  geu  Into  recurring  oootrov- 
eray.  It  Is  breaking  new  ground  and  la  bound 
to  Btlr  oontroTersy. 

Controversy  Bjiaes  not  becauae  poverty  pro- 
grama  are  doing  badly  tout  becauae  tbey  deal 
with  painful  social  ooodltlona  which  are 
thetnaelvaa    surrounded    by    controversy    In 


argument  when  he  renews  hla  campaign  for  people,   emouta  to  Durancevllle   put     ^^^i-  ^^^  community. 


&  national  otnbudaman. 

Mr.  Buckley  will  start  work  next  week. 
holding  office  hours  In  postal  aUtlona  on 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  In  tbe  district 
that  Include*  the  downtown  and  Nefro  core 
areas. 

Interest  In  the  program  baa  already  been 
abown  her«.  The  office  hours  were  prema- 
turely announced  for  laat  week  and  30  per- 
sona were  on  band  to  voice  their  compUlnta 
Ust  Wedneaday. 


their' mm(U  to  tHa  taak  of  deOnlnc  what 
"easing  the  oosifllct"  means. 

It  could  be  eaaed  in  two  aUUclngly  dUIerent 
ways,  a*  suggested  by  the  Prealdent's  blunt 
quesuoos.  We  could  quit  in  the  next  hour. 
Or  we  eould  blow  them  to  heU  in  the  next 
hour.  The  war.  aa  such,  would  be  eased 
either  way.    But  would  our  conaclence? 

U  the  Prasldent  bowed  to  tiie  100  col- 
legians, ahoutcd  "about  face,"  and  marched 
ever  American  sw-rlceman  out  ot  Viet  Nam 


The  bitter  dispute  which  for  months 
atymled  one  slim  slice  of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram In  MlaalBstppl — because  of  the  loose 
management  by  one  local  agency  and  be- 
cause the  agtncy  was  drifting  Into  a  fcr-Ne- 
groes-only  program — la  an  example  of  how 
one  limited  controversy  can  ao  dominate  the 
headllnea  as  to  make  It  appear  as  though 
nothing  worthwhile  la  going  on  at  all. 

The  truth  la  that  program  money  la  going 

where  the  poverty  U  greateet.    ProporUonale 

be  would  be  spitting  on  the  graves  of  evwy     ^  population,  more  aaalatanoe  la  being  given 


TU     Sta^MtS     Wfco     lUow     ETCrydlUM;      from  a  strong  foe. 

■  ■•     •«■■•-*•  _„.,_,  Such  a  mova  would  aa; 


Except  H«w  T«  Eb4  tbe  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   HTW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue*day.  February  7, 1967 
Mr.  MULTER.     XIr.  Speaker.  It  was 

my  privilege  recently  to  place  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  so-called  student  leaders  in  an- 
swer to  a  letter  they  had  written  to  the 
Prwidcnt  protesting  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
An  Interesting  commentary  on  that 
letter  to  the  President  has  been  written 
hy  Bob  Consldlne.  It  was  published  In 
the  January  3,  1987,  edition  of  the  New 


man  wbo  died  there  In  tbe  cauae  of  living  up 
to  a  Bolemn  pact  to  protect  a  weak  frtend 


ly  to  tbe  wlvM  and 


parents  of  the  dead  that  thoaa  men  died  in 
vain,  vlctlma  ot  a  fraudulent  frtendablp.  prey 
to  a  paltry  posture  that  was  phony  from  the 
start. 

Such  an  order  would  tell  doaena  of  alllaa 
that  well  happUy  be  thetr  frlenda  untU  B\>ch 
time  when  they  count  deqwrately  upon  ua  to 
prove  that  friendship,  live  up  to  thoae 
pledgea.  We'd  spend  a  thouaand  years  trying 
to  e^qUaln  that  atreak  of  roc  in  ua. 

Or  we  oould  win  it  with  one  shocking. 
twTlble  show  of  auength.  Any  great  power 
In  history  would  have  exerted  that  atrength, 
would  have  drooled  over  having  at  Its  oom- 
mand  a  fraction  of  our  almighty  punch. 
There  la  a  tadt  admiration  for  Khrushchev 
sUll  left  in  Waahlngton  for  the  way  be  moved 
his  tanks  Into  Budapest,  ruthleaaly  killed 
about  30,000.  and  never  had  any  more  trouble 
with  Hungary. 

In  Washington,  too,  thcra  mtast  be  tbou^ta 
of  tbe  brutal  Anallty  of  our  wars  acalnat  Oer- 


to  the  poverty  programa  In  Ulsaiaalppl.  wben 
by  nearly  every  teat  la  the  poorest  aUte  in 
the  Nation,  than  to  any  other  state. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Head  Start  requires 
Integration  of  both  pxiplla  and  faculty,  the 
program  U  being  widely  utlllMd  In  Mlsals- 
alppt.  In  most  Instances  the  programs  are 
being  carried  out  by  whltae  and  Negroes 
working  together.  Almost  10  per  cent  of  the 
p^ede^al  doUara  for  Head  Stairt  programs  are 
going  Into  Mlaalaalppl.  Helping  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty  by  training  the  very  young, 
they  are  c^ieratlog  In  SI  counties  for  15,060 
children. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  war  on  pov- 
erty la  having  a  eonatdcrable  impact  on  the 
people  ot  Mlaalsalppl.  It  la  affecting  the  Uvea 
of  lu  cfaUdren— and  Its  adulU.  It  la  helping 
them  get  more  education  and  better  Job 
training. 

The  central  fact  la  that  Mississippi — the 
state  moat  raluotant  to  break  racial  barriers, 
tne  Stat*  with  U  per  cent  of  Its  housing  sub- 
standard, with  more  than  half  Its  population 
below  the  poverty  line  and  with  an  educa- 


February  7,  1967 


tlon  expendlture^psr-pupU  of  the  lowest  in 
the  Nation — is  being  helped  Into  a  new  era 
with  large  financial  aaatatance  through  the 
war  on  poverty,  combined  with  the  leader- 
ahlp  of  Gov.  Paul  Johnson  and  local  Ini- 
tiative. 

I  know  of  no  administrator  In  Washington 
who  is  more  courageously  hewing  to  the 
workable  center  than  Sargent  Shriver.  The 
soundness  of  most  ot  what  he  Is  doing  Is  best 
Illustrated  by  the  kind  of  critics  who  are  In- 
cessantly firing  at  him. 

He  is  condemned  by  the  radical  left  and 
the  radical  right,  blamed  by  aome  outyora  for 
not  doing  enough  and  by  aome  Congrsaamen 
for  doing  too  much,  criticised  by  the  radical 
activists  and  by  the  racial  segregation  lata, 
harried  by  the  aoclal  welfare  professionals 
as  being  too  Innovative  and  by  the  Innovators 
for  not  being  Innovative  enough. 

And,  of  course,  smeared  by  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  who  was  always  demanding  his  res- 
ignation as  a  price  for  aomethlng  or  other. 

The  war  on  poverty  needs  a  man  like  Sar- 
gent Shriver.  More  Important.  U  needs  tbe 
support  of  the  Prealdent — and  Is  now  getting 
It. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MaaTX.un» 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  23.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bowie-Belalr  Jaycees  recently  honored 
one  of  its  members.  Mr.  Leo  Green,  as 
the  outstanding  young  man  of  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Green,  who  la  an  attorney 
with  the  Federal  Government,  has  set  an 
excellent  example  of  leadership  and  par- 
ticipation in  his  growing  community. 

I  Insert  the  following  article  from  the 
Belalr  News  Express  of  February  2. 1M7, 
at  this  point  In  tbe  Congrkssional  Ric- 
obd; 

Javckzs  Naixi  OaEXM  OurerAHDiNC  Younc 
Man — AWABD  Mads  At  Annual  Banquet 
Tbe  Bowle-Belalr  Jaycees  presented  Bowie's 
Outstanding  Toung  Man  award  to  Leo  Qreen. 
The  presentation  was  nuide  at  the  Jayceea' 
annual  Boasee  Night  Banquet  held  at  tha 
Pigeon  House  Inn  on  January  Sf.  Mr.  Grsen 
waa  cited  for  his  varied  and  substantial  coh- 
trlbutiona  to  the  betterment  of  Bowie. 

Each  year  the  Jaycees,  in  their  local  com- 
munities, their  atat«a  and  their  nation, 
recognize  the  outstanding  accompILshmenta 
of  young  men.  David  Houlihan,  chairman 
of  Bowie's  Outstanding  Young  Man  program, 
noted  with  aome  pride  that  both  winners  of 
the  new  Bowie  chapter's  annual  award — 
Robert  Herring  In  IMfi  and  Leo  Oreen  in 
1966 — are  Jaycees. 

Mr.  Houlihan's  partial  listing  of  the  activi- 
ties and  organisations  through  which  Green 
has  made  his  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity underscored  the  basis  for  the  Judges' 
decision.  Mr.  Green  was  involved  in  tbe  full 
gamut  of  community  life  as  President  of  the 
Bowie  Citizens  Association.  He  Is  chairman 
of  the  Bowie  Youth  Employment  Service, 
organiser  of  the  Student  Organization  for 
Action  and  Recreation,  one  of  three  Direc- 
tors and  legislative  representative  of  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Civic  Associations. 
a  teacher  In  St.  Plus  X  Church  CCD  program 
and  a  participant  in  the  Bowie  Adult  SporU 
Program.  Mr.  Oreen,  an  attorney  for  the 
Puat  Office  Department,  la  a  member  of  the 
Frlenda  at  Bowie  Library.  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. Holy  Nsjne  Society.  Toung  Democrats. 


Volunteer  Fire  Department  and  Law  Day 
Committee  of  tbe  D.C.  Bar  .Association. 

To  thoae  who  "don't  have  time  for  com- 
munity affairs"  it  was  pointed  out  thst  Mr. 
Oreen  does  not  aUow  his  commitments  to 
interfere  with  his  first  Joy.  his  famUy.  Be 
and  his  lovely  and  also  community-conscious 
wife  Alhen  live  with  their  alz  children  at 
3B14  Keystone  lAne  in  Bowie. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Oreen  aald  it 
only  made  him  more  keenly  aware  of  hla 
own  limitations.  He  said  the  atature  and 
character  of  the  Judges — Councilman  Wil- 
liam Wlldman,  Rev.  Alan  Hogle  and  Thomas 
Johnson,  Supervisor  of  the  County's  ele- 
mentary education — enhanced  the  honor, 
and.  while  dlaagreelng  with  their  Judgment, 
thanked  them  for  their  generosity.  His  ac- 
tivities, he  stated,  spring  from  his  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  the  community  tn  which 
he  lives.  He  genuinely  enjoys  working  with 
people  and  especially  youth  to  mske  Bowie 
a  better  community,  he  said. 

"Any  contributions  I  have  made."  he  said, 
"are  attributable  to  the  example,  Infiuence 
and  efforts  of  those  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  associating  with  In  Bowie.  It  is  on  their 
behalf,  he  concluded,  that  I  accept  this 
award. 

County  Commissioner  Prank  Francois 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  those  In  attend- 
ance very  simply  by  saying,  "It's  sbout  time 
Leo  was  recognized  tor  all  the  things  he  has 
done  for  Bowie." 


Trcattirr  Under  Secretary  Jotcpk  W.  Barr 
Speaka  oi  FiaaBcinr  CoUefc   Edaca- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   CMDUMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBTRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,   January    28,    1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  highly  perceptive  address 
by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr.  the 
distinguished  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  delivered  on  February  4,  1967. 
before  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking. 

Secretary  Barr's  address  on  financing 
college  education  is  marked  by  the  same 
high  quality  that  characterized  his  serv- 
ice as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  In- 
diana. I  ask  under  unanimous  consent 
that  this  address  be  Included  tn  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Pinanctnc  a  Collscs  Education 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the 

annual  banquet  of  the  New  York  chapter. 

American  Institute  of  Banking,  Americana 

Hotel.  New  York.  N.Y..  Saturday.  February 

4.  1967) 

Most  Treasury  officials,  when  they  come 
to  New  York,  address  their  remarks  to  the 
subjects  of  balance  of  payments,  tbe  eco- 
nomic outlook,  taxstlon,  or  monetary  poUcy. 
Tonight.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  abandon  these 
lofty  themes  and  address  myself  to  a  very 
simple  fact  of  life  which  Is  of  concern  to 
millions  of  Americans — how  to  finance  a  col- 
lege education  for  their  children. 

This  gathering  may  ba  a  peculiarly  appro- 
priate occasion  for  a  discussion  of  this  Issue. 
Quite  often  when  we  in  the  Treasury  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  mors  esoteric  themss 
that  I  mentioned  a  mlnuts  ago,  we  are  ad- 


dressing ourselves  to  your  bosses — the 
Moores,  the  Bockefellers.  the  Champions — 
who  may  very  well  have  an  intellectual  in- 
terest in  this  area,  but  scarcely  the  personal, 
practical  Interest  tbat  this  subject  aroussa 
tn  you  and  me. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  th« 
gentlemen  I  have  Just  mentionsd  will  have 
s  Blgnlflcanc  part  to  play  in  deciding  whether 
to  allocate  aome  of  the  resources  of  your 
banks  to  the  programs  that  I  will  describe. 
But  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  pcrhape  you 
can  help  me  persuade  them  that  this  alloca- 
tion makes  good  sense — not  Just  to  you  and 
to  nu  ss  Individuals,  but  alao  from  the 
Btandpolnt  of  national  policy. 

Tae  grand  subjects  of  the  United  States' 
posture  In  its  balance  of  paymenu.  lu  eco- 
nomic outlook.  Its  system  of  taxation,  and 
Its  monetary  policy  are  Inertrtcably  tied  up 
with  our  level  of  education.  If  you  compare 
the  United  Sutes  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
our  most  significant  advantage  probably  lies 
In  the  educaUonal  level  of  the  vast  majcnity 
of  our  people — the  so-called  technological 
and  management  gap  which  so  disturbs  our 
competitors  around  the  world. 

Our  education  is  closely  silled  with  our 
economic  outlook.  As  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  pointed  out  In  Its  recent  an- 
nual report,  some  studies  suggest  tbat  over 
30  percent  of  our  economic  growth  over  the 
past  3  or  4  decades  cap  l>e  directly  attributed 
to  education,  and  perhaps  another  30  per- 
cent can  be  attributed  to  the  general  ad- 
vance of  knowledge. 

Education  unquestionably  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  sort  of  tax  policy  that  we 
devise  In  the  years  ahead.  If  education  lifts 
us  all  to  a  higher  level  of  real  Income,  some 
of  the  most  basic  aaeumptlona  of  tas  policy 
may  have  to  be  re-examined. 

Finally,  a  highly  affluent  society  with  a 
high  level  of  education  is  surely  a  society 
that  will  tise  to  the  fullest  the  credit  re- 
sources that  are  available  In  this  nation. 

In  emphaslElng  these  economic  conse- 
quences, I  should  point  out  that  I  am  merely 
sticking  to  my  last  ss  a  Treasury  official.  I 
am  well  aware  thst  the  most  significant  end- 
product  of  education  la  s  rise  in  our  level  of 
ciyillzatlon — an  increase  in  our  capacities  to 
elevato  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

So  tonight,  when  I  speak  on  a  subject  that 
may  seem  a  bit  prosaic  by  the  usual  Treasury 
stxmdards.  perhaps  t  am  speaking  to  a  really 
basic  Issue  Involving  our  current  and  our  po- 
tential economic  power  as  a  nation. 

I  also  am  speaking  sbout  a  subject  that 
directly  involves  my  current  responslbUlttea 
and  yours.  As  I  will  explstn.  we  recently 
have  Initiated  a  program  of  government - 
backed  private  loans  to  college  students,  and 
I  am  chsirlng  a  special  conunlttee  to  review 
this  program.  Our  gosl  Is  a  big  one:  by 
1973  we  are  aiming  to  have  some  a6.S  billion 
In  loans  outstanding  to  over  3  million  stu- 
dent borrowers.  We  in  the  government  are 
prepared  to  recommend  to  tbe  President  that 
we  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
reach  this  goal.  The  loans  themselves,  bow- 
ever,  must  be  made  by  tbe  banks  and  other 
lending  Institutions  ot  this  country,  ao  tn  a 
very  basic  sense  It  wUl  be  up  to  you  whether 
this  program  succseds. 

TBK  Km  ws  race 

We  ss  Americans  have  traditionally  been 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  give  our  children 
the  best  education  available.  My  great- 
great-grandfather  Robert,  wbo  claimed  that 
he  shot  hla  way  Into  the  Indian  territory  of 
Indiana  In  1806,  could  probably  have  spoken 
on  this  same  subject  with  even  more  con- 
viction than  I.  One  of  tbe  first  entrlea  in 
his  diary.  In  those  early  days,  was  a  notation 
indicating  tbat  he  had  transferred  two  hogs 
and  five  gallons  of  whiskey  to  the  school 
teacher  they  had  recently  persuaded  to  oome 
out  into  the  wHdcrDsas  to  aduoats  their 
children. 
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Our  -bole  hlrtorr  "  »  ""o"-  f«f  *' 
Nonh««t  ordinance  of  1787  Oo-n  to  tb. 
BSeTwuctloo  Act  oJ  IMS.  hu  re«»te<l 
oir"nUnuln«  <letennln»U<«  W  e*^""  ""^ 
chlWreo  the  bem  w.y  we  know  Jo».  But 
tte  olne  .p«>  from  the  end  oJ  the  Second 
w^rirw^^to  d..e  b«  H>arlMd  »  dr«n.t^c 
ch»n««  in  our  »tUtude«  toward  hifhtr  edu- 

"j^t  .  few  flgnr«  will  lllu«r.t.  U»  re- 
mwk»ble  change  In  recent  jeare.  to  19M. 
total  e,pend.tur«i  on  a  "K""  ,'<^"°"»?" 'J 
thla  counmr  were  about  HS30  million.  A  few 
^.  .?^he  Second  World  War  th^jure 
ir„  more  than  four  time.  «"»'«-?'>^' 
«2  7  bllUon.  In  the  current  year.  IW.  the 
„p«,<llture.  are  eipected  to  f J^* Jf!*' "i 
approximately  *lt»  billion— aUnoirt  30  tlmea 

'  in  the  decade  from  18S6  to  19«5.  the  en- 
rollment m  our  ln»tltutlona  of  higher  edu- 
cauon  lnc.««d  by  about  3.800,000  .tudenta. 
In  the  next  decade  we  are  anUdpatlng  mn 
eren  larger  lncTe.ee-3.M0.000  .tudenu- 
and  thU  1.  probably  on  the  conMrratlve 
tfde 

TJU.  I*  the  problem,  uid  the  h.rd  l»u«4 
th.t  oontrent  u.  aU  ui!  .tarUy  .Imple. 

nnf  How  do  we,  Mi  individual  parenu 
raUe  the  money  to  meet  the  expenM.  or 
coUe«e— «xpenM.  that  have  rlaen  iteeply  In 
the  recent  p«.t  mmJ  .how  little  or  no  .Ign  ot 

lerellng  off  In  the  future.  

Second:  How  do  we.  m  cltlwin.,  alloeata 
our  resource,  to  pay  the  prote«irs  and  to 
build  the  claMTOom.  and  lahoratorle.  and 
boualni  needed  to  ^commodate  thli  wrge 
of  jOTing  American.  Into  the  college,  and 
unlvendtlee.  . 

Tonight  I  wni  Mldren  myMlf  merely  W>  the 
flrrt  queeUon.  but  with  a  clear  underwand- 
Ing  th.t  the  two  question,  cannot  be  eaally 
dlTlded.  The  need  to  flnance  the  required 
growth  of  the  inatltutlon.  will  almo.t  Inevit- 
ably be  reflected  in  higher  co«a  to  the  .tu- 
denu  .nd  their  famine..  I  do  not  intend 
by  thU  comment  to  tale  .Ide.  in  the  Kgu- 
ment  over  free  .Ute  tuition;  a.  a  nnanctal 
official  I  merely  regard  It  u  prudent  to  M- 
nnne  that  at  lea.t  a  porOon  of  the  ro.t 
of  enluglng  "O  Improving  our  college,  wui 
be  borne  by  the  current  crop  of  .tudent..  I 
might  add  that  If  we  are  to  prewrre  oiir 
wrivtte  iMtltuUon.  of  higher  learning— and 
I  am  lure  all  of  u.  want  to— thl.  trend  to- 
wsid  higher  oo«.  then  wrely  become,  a 
prabUm  we  Inevitably  mu«  confront. 

If  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  ever- 
bJsber  CO.I.  when  American  larollle.  cur- 
mar  are  groaning  under  what  they  conalder 
to  be  an  extremely  heavy  burden,  then  what 
1.  the  an«wer?  There  are  Kveral  alt«rnau»e 
eourw.  of  acOon— one  of  which  li  currently 
on  onr  .tatute  book..  Let  me  ll.t  for  jou 
Mme  of  the  propoMl.  that  are  drcuUUng  In 
the  public  domain,  with  my  own  pcrwnal 
ecmment.  on  their  utility.  Then  I  .hoijd 
like  to  explain  to  you  the  pottntlal.  of  the 
|egl.latlon  that  we  have  reoenUy  enacwd. 
TBx  TAX  caxDTr  p«c*o.at. 
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ASH 


PoMlbly  one  of  the  mo.t  politically  attrac- 
tive propomH  that  la  currently  being  dl.- 
CTiied  iTapUn  to  give  a  tix  credit  to  thoM 
famine,  who  are  Incurring  the  eoM.  of  higher 
education.  ,      __. 

My  Imaginative  and  highly  experienced 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Blbicoff.  ha.  Klvocated  Juat  tuch  a  pnipaul. 
1  have  nouced  th.t  .  good  friend  on  the 
Mber  .Ide  of  the  alale.  CongreMman  G«J»1^ 
Port.  ha.  miMO  thrown  hH  .upport  behind 
thl.  approach. 

I  muat  mi  that  moat  people,  when  they 
arM  look  at  the  Idn  of  taking  a  tax  credit 
foe  the  expenM.  of  tfcelr  children  In  college. 
become  wUdly  enth\i«a«tlc  But  lef.  take 
a  deer  look  at  )u«  what  the*.  propottH 
aniouBt  to.  ^ 

Senator  lUblcofl'.  propoaa  would  .Jlow  tha 
parent,  of  a  college  .tudent  a  maxlmuinaf 
JmS  each  year  a.  a  credit  agalnat  taiea.    The 


credit  would  be  !«.  If  0>«  .todmt^  tulUon 
and  book.  toUled  laM  than  »1500.     *hf  o» 

couTM  If  the  family  bad  k)  little  Inoome  that 
they  owed  no  tax.  they  would  get  no  benefit 
at  all  frotn  the  credit. 

Thl.  plan  would  coat  the  nation  roughly 
.1  1  MlUon  the  flr«t  year  (acooedlng  to  Trea.- 
ury  eetlmate.!  and  up  to  «li  bUllon  a  year 
within  three  year..  Tou  can  Me  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  email  nun.  of  money.  But 
laying  Slide  the  parochial  TrM.ury  «>ncyn 
about  .pending  wch  large  «im..  Senator 
Hlblcoll-s  proposal  Mem.  to  have  two  bartc 
defect.:  M 

Plret.  It  operate,  u  a  »rt  of  "reverM 
KholanJilp— that  H.  It  give,  the  hl|Jie.t  re- 
ward to  the  tMnllte.  with  the  hlgheet  In- 
comes Mndlng  their  chlldrtn  to  the  most  ex- 
D«n»lve  Kbool..  I  know  of  no  college  which 
Would  hand  out  It.  aid  fund.  In  wch  an 
upside-down  fMhlon. 

Second.  In  spite  of  the  nbstanUal  cost 
to  the  Inderal  Oovemment.  even  the  maxi- 
mum wnounl  that  the  proposal  would  pro- 
tide g33S     jer     .tudent— 1.     not     nearly 

enough  to  meet  the  current  and  the  pro^>ec- 
Uve  burden  that  face,  to  many  American 
funllls*. 

Senator  Rlblcoff  arguea  that  hla  pUn  I.  de- 
signed to  provide  money  foe  the  ln.tltuUon.. 
through  higher  tuition,  a.  well  m  to  eaM  the 
burden  on  lunlUe..  In  thl.  dual  objective 
be  has  my  .ympatby  and  my  concurrmce. 
However.  IncreMed  tuition  may  merely  widen 
the  educational  opportunity  gap  between 
famllles'ol  moderate  mean,  and  famine,  of 
ample  mean..  On  belancc.  I  think  there  are 
btttrr  mean,  of  using  our  Federal  re«>urcss 
in  the  area  of  Bnanclng  higher  educaUon. 

nu  COMMOlt   STOCK   tmOtCH 

One  of  the  more  Ingenious  pUn.  that  I 
have  encountered  In  recent  month,  wa. 
brleflj  menUoned  In  the  President.  Eco- 
nomic McMsge.  Under  thU  propoMl.  a  col- 
lege «udent  could  borrow  the  fund,  he 
nSsl.  from  a  government  oducauon  bank. 
He  would  repay  thU  loan  >^^"^«^«  »,"'■ 
tain  HJedfled  percentage  to  hU  federal  In- 
come tax  laM  during  hU  producUv.  year. 
iny.  to  age  56>.  Thl.  plan  bM  the  novrt 
■ocinmoo  .toek"  appn»ch  of  making  all  of 
u.  nartneri-through  our  Federal  tsx  syitem 
in  the  economic  career  of  any  rtudent  who 
is  educated  through  this  device.  If  he  Is 
extresnely  miocessful.  he  would  much  more 
than  repay  the  loan.  However.  If  he  en- 
tered one  of  the  lower-paying  walk,  of  Ufe. 
or  if  the  fates  worked  sgalnst  him,  he  would 
probably  not  repay  the  loan  principal  and 
interest  during  hi.  productive  year^ 

This  propoMl  certainly  need,  a  good  deal 
of  careful  nudy.  The  plan  might  have  to  be 
modified  to  provide  a  "buy  out"  for  any  ex- 
traordinarily .ucc.e.ful  pst«>n.  In  other 
word.  If  you  were  well  on  your  way  to  be- 
coming chairman  of  the  board  of  a  bank,  you 
might  be  given  the  opHon  of  buying  out  jour 
debt  to  the  government  at  Mme  appropriate 

**  ra.  plan  may  wund  bixarre  on  dnt  read- 
me butit  should  not  be  dlmUMed  out  of 
hSid.  It  is  a  «!nou»  attempt  to  meet  an 
important  problem,  and  It  certainly  U  no 
nKjrTlancKul  than  the  fu-slgbted  action  of 
our  forefather.  In  Mttlng  wide  porUon.  of 
the  howling  wilderness  to  W  used  to  finance 
our  early  wJucaUonal  system. 

T»X   tO*N    OnsaANTXX    FLAN 

Lastly,  we  come  to  s  program  which,  to  my 
mind.  currenUy  offer,  the  United  SUtes  th. 
~at<st  "bang  for  a  buck"  in  this  particular 
Lea-the  guMante«l  rtudent  loan  program 
enacted  into  law  In  the  Higher  Bducauon 
Act  of  l»«S.  The  program  1.  '«l»"»«ir  ""J; 
It  IS  not  widely  known;  It  «lmltt»dly  ha. 
many  bug.  that  must  sUll  be  worked  out, 
but  In  my  opinion  It  oOer.  gr»at  promise  to 
m""""'  of  American  famlUea. 

Thl.  program  .tuu  from  a  premise  tnsi 
we  have  been  very  .low  to  accept  In  this  na- 
UOD— that  an  InvMtment  In  education  U  l« 


sound  a  flnanetal  Imisfent,  If  not  »undw. 
than  an  Investment  u>  a  bouse  o«  in  a  oar.  It 
now  Is  an  Mcepted  fact  that,  unlike  a  car  or 
»  house,  a  coueg.  eduoaUon  U  an  Income- 
orodudng  ss»t.  For  thot  reason,  our  tradi- 
tional reluctance  to  go  Into  debt  to  finance 
an  education  Mem.  a  Wt  peculiar  and  un- 
reMOnahle.  Howrver.  m  the  cost,  of  educa- 
tion conunue  to  spiral,  the  American  P«oP'«- 
m  their  predictably  pragmatic  way.  are  ano- 
ln«  lor  themselves  that  perhaps  It  does  make 
Muse  to  borrow  to  flnance  the  KlucaUon  of 
their  children.  Perhaps  they  have  l**""  » 
borrow  lor  educaUon  simply  because  they 
have  found  It  Impossible  to  meet  these  costs 
out  of  current  Income  or  current  mv^. 
but  whatever  the  r.a«».  It  U  my  P"^ 
opinion  that  It  IS  an  emlnenUy  Mnslble 
decision.  ^    ,  «_*--•»« 

HOW  doe.  the  gUMMiU*"!  V*°,f!«^ 
work?  It  r»lly  1*  qulU  rtmple.  I*  ^^'"'y 
exwnda  Into  thl»  we*  ttoe  concept  of  ft  r>v- 
crrunent  fuwant*e  to  back  up  .  loan  made 
by  a  private  financial  inaUtuUon. 

Ttoere  Is  nolJilng  new  In  ihla  concept  U 
revoluUoolxed  the  whole  approach  to  flnanc- 
"oouSTn  the  day.  ot  the  federal  Hou|^ 
ini  Act  Of   1B3*.     The  concept  hae  proveC 

^^BuL^^  that  moat  home  flnjnc- 
inn  today  doea  no*  M^  to  rely  on  a  I^- 
i^^mmtntee.  I  believe  that  the  polentlal 
Tth^^ot  eduction  U  equally  proral^lng- 
Let  me  trace  through  the  'tepe:  Any 
American  boy  or  girt  who  can  pV»f "^"<2 
to  a  couege  can  go  to  hie  local  commercial 
Sink  «vmg«  and  loan  »«oclatlon.  mu  u*l 
aavlngB  banka.  or  credit  union  to  "ubmlt  a 

loan  app"c»tt<»-  T*«  ^*"*' P'^^'^^^a^t^ 
p^aU^and.  after  referring  It  to  t^V^t*^* 
.tudent  loan  guarantee  agency.  »*>'"»fV^" 
■tudent  up  to  •1.000  per  year  {or  in  K.me 
UtaS-Tup  to  •1500  p«-  year)    whUe  be  U  m 

•^iynient   o*  the  Joan  begin,  up  to  9 

monS;  after  the  rtudent  leave.  ^»«ff^^ 

graduate  «:hool.     If  "*  '"^.y*     ^l"^^ 

S^l,  income"  la  tlB-MO  or  \tm    the  loan 

U  inireat-free  to  the  .tudent  -J"«  ^"Jij" 

school— the  gorerament   paye  thU  J^^tereet. 

When  repayment  begin..  ""^  ^^^-fr^^^f,,^ 

the  .tudent  run.  at  3  percent  11  bU  '"°"y  • 

■  income  la  below  the  .peclfled  level,  with  the 

govemmeni   paying   another  8   V^J'Jl^     " 

Uie   family  Income  1.  above  that  leveL  to* 

•tudent  piys  the  full  «  percent     R«P*T"*°* 

can  be  made  over  a*  long  a.  a  10-V"^^P«^J^ 

1  can  only  admit  that  thl.  program  ha.  had 

a  rough  beginning,    After  It  waa  enacted  into 

Uw  m  thefairoriWtt.  It  took  the  OSictot 

EducaUon    about    ft   month,    to    really    get 

.tarted.     I   might  tay  at  thl.  Juncture  that 

Ve  have  had  the  complete  and  enthualasuo 

cooperauon  oX  the  American  Banker.  A»c^ 

claUon.  the  two  aavlng.  and  loan  "»«:l»tion 

leLue.,  the  Awoclatlon  of  Mutual  Savlf g. 

SSka.    Kid    the    credit   unlona*   a«ocUUon 

ICITNA  IntemaUonaJ ) . 

Our  trouble.  Iwgely  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  phenomenon  known  u  "tlgbt  mooey  . 
whlchbegan  to  be  evident  In  April  of  lajt 
vtBX  Tight  money  made  life  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  savings  and  loam,  and  the  mutual 
saving,  banks,  and.  to  a  lesser  degree,  for  the 
credit  union,  and  the  commordftl  banks,  it 
made  mod  financial  institution,  think  twice 
about  committing  themselves  to  new  and  un- 
tried loan  prt)gram..  ..  a  ,„ 
The  banka  also  discovered,  Kunewbat  to 
their  dismay,  that  the  coBta  of  getting  these 
loans  on  the  books  were  more  than  they  had 
antldpRted.  When  lh«e  cosU  ««  *?''!2 
to  the  high  coet  of  money,  they  wemed  to  oe 
facing  a  loeing  rather  than  a  break-even 
proposition.  .,  ..  *  _ 
PRperwovk  w»«  another  compMeaUng  fac- 
toi^-Almoet  inevitatole  In  any  new  govern- 
ment program. 

Lastly.  sUte  leglslatores  did  not  ruift  to 
appropriate  their  *k«  of  the  guarantee 
fund,  with  the  enttotwiMm  that  we  might 
have  expected. 


All  of  these  dlfflculttes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tight  money,  are  almost  inevitable 
with  any  new  program.  Despite  them,  we 
.till  luceeeded  In  the  FaU  Mmester  of  IBM 
m  getung  out  loan,  totaling  VIOO  million 
to  100.000  student..  For  the  full  1060-1967 
year,  our  original  target  was  loan,  to  963,000 
students,  totaling  •700  mUUon.  At  the  mo- 
ment, we  are  guessing  that  we  will  actually 
hit  a  level  of  480.000  loans  totaling  9400 
mllUon.  All  In  All.  this  U  not  a  bad  begin- 
ning for  a  first  year  effort  under  adverse 
conditions. 

But  It  1.  not  good  enough.  The  need  U 
now.  Consequently,  I  have,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Secretary  Gardner  and  Secretary 
Fowler,  put  together  a  taak  force  composed 
of  the  Treasury,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  examine 
with  the  coounerclal  bankers,  the  mutual 
savings  bankers,  and  the  uvlngs  and  loan 
association  and  credit  union  reprewntatlvee 
what  we  can  do  to  move  this  program  ahead. 

We  are  going  to  look  at  the  whole  question 
of  administrative  costs,  paperwork,  pooling 
of  resource*  within  a  region,  the  possible  cre- 
ation of  a  secondary  niarket  to  reUeve  in- 
stitutions that  are  overloaded,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Improving  Federal-state  relatlOD- 
shlps  In  this  area.  It  is  our  intention  to  re- 
port to  the  President  through  Secretary 
Gardner  and  Secretary  Fowler  in  the  next 
30  days. 

Let  me  set  out  the  reasons  this  program 
Is  so  attracUve  to  me : 

(1)  Perhaps  this  U  a  natural  reaction  for 
a  Treasury  official,  but  this  program  unques- 
tionably gives  us  the  greatest  leverage  in  the 
use  of  the  financial  reeources  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  menUoned  that  a  tax  credit 
plan  providing  a  maximum  benefit  of  •335 
per  family  would  coet  us  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  by  the  third  year.  This  loan  program. 
If  it  expand,  on  the  trend  that  we  think  It 
will  follow,  could  nuUce  evi  million  loans 
totaling  •fl.?  billion  at  an  annual  interest 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  that  will 
reach  only  about  $338  million  In  1973  after 
5  years. 

(2)  Atftl.OOO  to  »1,600  a. tudent.  this  pro- 
gram offers  some  meaningful  financial  as- 
slsUnce.  m  fact,  if  it  gets  under  way  as  I 
think  it  will,  and  If  college  costs  Increase  as 
I  predict,  these  limits  may  have  to  be  mlsed. 

(31  The  program  Is  intimately  Involved 
with  all  sectors  of  the  financial  community, 
the  academic  community,  and  state  govern- 
ment. To  msny.  this  si>ells  chaos,  cumber- 
some operations,  and  endless  argumentation. 
Z  do  not  look  at  It  that  way.  I  will  admit 
that  there  Is  a  lot  of  arguing  and  negotia- 
tions ahead  before  we  hammer  out  a  com- 
pletely vUbte  program,  but  this  Is  precisely 
the  sort  of  "creative  federalism"  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  continually  emphasized 
Sometimes  It  is  difficult  to  start,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  broad-based  support  that  is 
generated  1.  well  worth  the  effort. 

If  history  is  any  Indicator,  the  problem  of 
financing  the  costs  of  higher  educaUon,  both 
the  COSU  to  students  and  the  cosU  to  the 
Institutions,  will  bo  met — no  matter  what 
the  coats  may  be.  and  no  matter  what  party 
controls  our  political  destiny.  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  you  the  study  of  the  alternatives. 
I  would  hope  that  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  the  guaranteed  loan  program  provides 
the  most  promising  solution  currentiy  avstl- 
able  to  the  problem  of  flaanclal  assistance 
to  the  student. 

I  believe  that  we  are  getting  much  closer 
to  our  goal  of  being  able  to  say  to  every 
American  boy  and  girl,  ''If  you  can  get  ad- 
mitted to  a  college,  the  financial  resources 
that  you  need  will  be  avaUable."  Imple- 
mentation of  this  program  should  make  thla 
promise  a  reality.  It  should  mske  the 
financial  burden  of  education  a  tolerable 
burden  for  American  famUles.  It  should 
provide  at  least  part  of  the  financial  basis 
that  American  colleges  and  universities  now 
need  and  will  need.    And.  finally,  it  should 


enable  us  to  reach  into  tb*  gbettoa  and  tba 
pockets  of  rural  poverty,  to  draw  out  and  to 

educate  those  dlsadvantagwl  Americana  to 
whom  a  higher  education  a  few  faars  ago 
was  literally  unthinkable. 

'nils  Is  a  town  of  financial  genius  and 
Imagination.  I  ask  that  you  use  aome  of 
that  Imagination  and  some  of  that  creativity 
In  helping  us  solve  a  problem  that  Involves 
one  of  the  fundamental  aspirations  of  mil- 
lion, of  American  families. 


Food-BupBf  Club* :  A  Cvftpcralm 
Aakwer  to  Spirali»c  Gists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    HXW    TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBJB3ENTATIVS3 

Tuesday,  Fehruary  7. 1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
look  at  the  budget  for  the  war  against 
poverty  this  sessicm.  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  antipoverty  proframs 
helps  the  poor  to  help  themselves  in 
many  ways  which  do  not  get  headlines- 
One  of  these  ways  is  the  formation  of 
food-buying  clubs.  On  October  2,  1966, 
a  highly  informative  article  by  Ray  Rich- 
ard, entitled  "Food-Buying  Clubs:  A  Co- 
operative Answer  to  Spiraling  Costs" — 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe. 
Since  that  time.  Boston's  antipoverty 
agency.  Action  for  Boston  CMnmunlty 
Development,  has  initiated  the  forma- 
tion of  food-buying  clubs  in  target  pov- 
erty neighborhoods.  As  Mr.  Richard 
points  out.  similar  projects  are  under- 
way in  many  other  cities.  In  New  York 
alone,  there  are  poverty  area  coopera- 
tive buying  groups  operating  In  Brook- 
lyn, Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side.  East 
Harlem,  and  the  Bronx.  An  editorial 
appeared  on  January  3,  1967,  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  concerning  collec- 
tive food  buying  in  Baltimore.  In  that 
city  the  food-buying  arrangement  saves 
$3  to  $5  a  month  on  food  bills. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article  from  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Globe  and  the  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch : 
[From    the    Boston    (Mass.)    Sunday    Globe. 

Oct   2.  1966) 
OaoANtzEO   ST    Hub    Antipoveitt    Agbnct — 

Fooo-BtTTtNG   Clctbs:    a   OoOPCXATIVa   Ak- 

SWKK  TO  SpnULZIf G  COSTS 

<By  Ray  Richard) 

The  same  spirit  of  cooperation  which  en- 
abled the  pioneers  to  fight  fires  with  bucket 
brigades  will  help  hundreds  of  Bostonlan. 
soon    to   batUe   the  rising  cost  of  Urlng. 

Food-buying  clubs  wlU  be  organized  with 
the  aim  of  cutting  the  coet  of  some  food,  by 
OS  much  OS  one  third. 

Sponsored  by  a  Boston  anU-poverty  agency, 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development 
(A.B.C.D.  t.  the  project  may  eventually  be 
extended  to  the  purchase  of  medicine,  eye- 
glasses, furniture,  women's  hairdos,  fuel  oil, 
hardware,  day  nurseries,  funerals  and  many 
other  Items. 

Plans  for  the  city's  first  food-buying  club 
will  be  detailed  next  Thursday  in  South  Bos- 
ton by  Bill  Martin.  A3.CJ>.  consumer  edu- 
caUon specialist. 

Martin  bopes  to  enlist  IS  families  In  the 
pilot  project,  which  wiu  be  limited  to  the 
purchase  of  eggs.    An  egg  wholesaler  has  al- 


ready agreed  to  dtilver  a  doaen  and  a  half 
of  egp  to  each  family  at  reduced  cost. 

MoaaCLUM  PLOKKm 

If  the  pilot  project  suooeeds.  nelgbbortiood 
unit,  of  the  A3.CJ3.,  called  Area  Plannlng- 
Action  Ooiinclls.  will  prcnnote  and  organise 
additional  clubs.  Once  the  clubs  are 
launched,  the  A.B  C  J>.  will  ocAtinus  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  but  club  member, 
thenuelvee  will  do  the  actual  buying. 

In  an  allied  project,  the  A3.CX).  has 
leaMd  a  vacant  service  station  In  Boxbury 
which  will  be  operated  as  a  combined  aervlce 
center-auto  repair  shop  by  low  Inoome  real- 
dents  of  the  area. 

Two  professicmal  auto  mechanics  will  be 
hired  to  direct  It.  The  center  will  be  plugged 
Into  A.B.OI>.'s  Job-training  program  with  34 
trainees  alternating  between  working  on  oars 
and  studying  automotive  mechanics  in  some 
vocational  school. 

Another  auto  repair  center  to  be  owned  by 
area  residents  is  being  considered  for  the 
Parker  Hill -Fenway  area. 

Such  centers,  offering  car  repairs  at  re- 
duced costs,  are  getting  a  high  priority,  says 
Martin,  because  "high  prices  being  charged 
for  car  repairs  are  among  the  most  frequent 
complaints  from  consunMra." 

Z.ATnfD«01UT   FBOPOeCO 

A  combined  laundromat  and  dry  cleaning 
center  owned  by  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood has  been  proposed  for  the  Columbia 
Point  Housing  Project,  which  presently  ha. 
no  commercial  store  offering  this  service. 

While  these  projecu  are  vital  in  the  anti- 
poverty  struggle,  Martin  points  out  that  food 
purchasing  is  perhaps  the  moat  important 
area  In  which  persons  of  low  Income  are  in 
need  of  aid.  He  cited  figures  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  StatlsUcs  which  demonstrate 
that  families  of  low  income  pay  a  hlgtier  per- 
centage of  Income  for  food  tt^an  those  with 
higher  Incomes. 

For  example,  in  1900  famUles  with  Incomes 
of  saooo  to  93000  spent  30.1  percent  of  It  on 
food  while  famlUee  In  the  •10.000  to  •Ifi.OOO 
bracket  averaged  30.7  percent  of  their  Income 
for  food. 

Although  new  to  Boston,  food  buying  clubs 
have  been  operating  succeeafully  for  some 
time  In  New  Tork.  New  Haven  and  many 
other  cities.  About  30  now  function  In  New 
York  and  more  are  being  organized. 

In  the  Lower  East  Elde  of  Manhattan  a 
cooperative  food  buying  club  for  Spanish 
speaking  residents  dispenses  28  Items  to  as 
many  as  &3  families  each  week.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  club  1.  fairly  typical. 

Its  food  list  includes  rice,  potatoes,  onions, 
garlic,  sugar,  fruit  Juices,  soups,  ccgs,  sau- 
sages and  other  foods  favored  by  persons  of 
Spanish  descent. 

VtSTA  VOLUNTCm 

Orders  are  taken  Thursday  afternoons  on 
mimeographed  blanks  available  at  the  club's 
quarters,  a  small  anteroom  In  a  step-down 
office  used  by  an  organization  which  provides 
social  services  to  people  of  the  area. 

Thursday  nights  a  VISTA  volunteer  from 
MobUlaaUon  for  Youth,  the  anU-poverty 
agency  In  the  neighborhood,  and  a  non-paid 
resident' volunteer  named  Pedro  complies  an 
order  and  collect  money  from  the  residents 
with  their  order  blanks.  Next  morning  Pe- 
dro drives  a  borrowed  truck  to  the  wholesale 
food  markets  In  the  Bronx,  picks  up  the 
orders  and  returns  them  to  the  club. 

Much  of  the  food*  Is  purchased  in  bulk, 
which  accounts  for  much  of  the  savings. 
These  Items,  such  as  potatoes,  are  weighed 
and  distributed  according  to  the  orders  from, 
each  club  member. 

In  East  Harlem,  where  five  buying  clubs 
atfve  IS  famillea  each,  members  save  up  to 
one-third,  according  to  Richard  Berslne  of 
the  Bast  Harlem  Tenants  Council. 

Ah  unusual  variation  of  the  food  club  is 
found  In  the  bunt's  Point  section  of  the 
Bronx.    There,  resldenu  of  a  housmg  project 
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chipped  IB  tiwl  bought  *  milk  *™*7^ 
^n.  wlVh  mu»  .t  .  Bib.t»iitul  ■tTliig 
XOT  the  project  reeidente. 

row  »T  MOU 
Hut  eoMiomleU  In  the  povertT  w»r  In- 
det  In  the  »ocurK:j  of  the  MTlng  thlt  "the 

■^ ''Ii^°  cloe.  .urvej.  h»ve  uncoteied 
norekeepen  who  J»c»  up  food  prtoee  on  the 
Ut  end  16th  of  e^h  month— when  *zt» 
reeldenle  receive  their  welfere  checlu. 

sane  food  merchente  r»lM  prtcee  In  order 
to  prorlde  credit  foe  food  from  one  welfare 
check  to  the  next. 

Bf  peeelnf  theee  InfleUonerr  lectori  le  « 
goei  of  the  elube. 

intxn  the  St.  louu  (Mo.)  Po«l-Dl^i»tch. 
'  J»n.  ».  1»«71 

CO-OFS  FOK  TH«  Poo* 

A  JalrlT  novel  eBort  U  being  mede  In  BilU- 
more  to  itretch  u>»  (ood  dollar  of  the  Poor  bj 
meena  of  applying  co-opera  turn  to  one  of  the 
areea  In  which  It  la  both  moat  needed  and 
moat  neglected. 

The  conununltj  Action  Agency,  which 
ruoa  the  cltye  anU-poverty  P«>r»™.  ^ 
drawn  75  poor  famlliee  Into  pooUng  their  food 
lunda  and  buying  collectively.  Kjmetlme. 
Iran  wholeealera  and  eometlmee  from  re- 
tillera.  Saving,  of  M  to  tS  a  month  are 
reported  and  the  agency  U  now  try  ng  w 
eaUhllah  neighborhood  food  co-operatlvea  to 
be  run  by  the  poor  themselves. 

Ho  one  clalma  the  plan  aolvea  the  whole 
problem,  but  It  helpe  and  can  be  -nade  to 
help  more.  We  would  like  to  eee  the  Idea 
take  root  widely.  It  la  at  least  a  measurable 
«»rt  in  alleviating  the  plight  of  the  Impov- 
enahed  whose  Income*  are  derived  '""m  the 
*„w«.t  market-wellare-but  -»■> '^f  "S^i 
to  buy  in  the  highest  market^  *»»'""'• 
way  have  to  do  with  could  go  farther  If  they 
could  avoid  compulsion  to  buying  on  credit 
after  their  welfare  checks  are  spent,  and  stlU 
farther  U  by  pooled  buying  they  could  take 
advantage  or  week-end  special  prlcea. 

P»rtty  of  income  and  buying  U  already  an 
ertabllshed  phll«K>phy  of  thU  country  In  b^ 
half  of  the  farmer  U  there  anything  about 
the  poor  that  mak«  them  deserve  It  leas? 


Tu  ShariM 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  iaARTi,AfrD 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKESSNTATIVIS 

Monday.  Januam  23.  1»S7 
Mr  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  coUeagues  have  introduced  lef  lfl»"o" 
^^poelng  tax-shartng  of  Federal  income 
Sirecelpts  with  the  States.  There  Is  no 
ouesUon  that  these  proposals  have  gen- 
«Bt*d  Quite  a  deal  of  dlscuMion  because 
S  the  problems  some  States  are  facing 
In  raising  the  necessary  amounts  of 
money  to  meet  their  governmental  re- 
aponsibUitles.    ■•  „    ,. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  a  letter  to  the  «*'«' 
from  Prof.  MelvUle  J.  Clmer,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Professor  Wmer  s 
^cus&lon  of  the  whole  tax-shartng 
problem  Is  very  Intelligent  and  forceful. 
I  recommended  It  as  "food  for  tho"*" 
to  my  coUeaguea  as  they  consider  the 
yarlous  proposals  now  pending  In  tm» 


field.  I  thMrfore  iMert  at  this  potot  to 
the  Ricou.  Prof  eaor  Ulmer't  letter  pub- 
lished January  M,  l»n,  to  the  Washing- 
ton Port: 
TBk  BaLiia-PacHMAN  Ptjim  Ckaujkod 
Of  all  the  piopoeed  leglslaOon  before  the 
new  seealoD  of  Congress,  none  •«««>•"  ""' 
a  rosier  future  than  the  tax-sharing  bill, 
whereby  part  of  the  Income  tax  receipU  of 
the  Federal  tsovemment  would  be  uphoned 
off  to  the  states  Baaed  on  the  •?;»"» 
Heller-Pechman  plan,  versions  ■•'  «^'"' 
have  been  viewed  with  wondroua  admlreOon 
by  some  leading  membere  of  both  major 
pkrtlee.  BepubUcan  members  of  the  Bouse 
Way,  snd  Means  committee  have  already 
prepared  legislation  IncorporaUng  its  salient 
features.  In  Ume.  as  thing,  are  going,  some 
version  of  the  leglsUUon.  with  a  Democratic 
stamp  of  approval,  seems  a  shoo-in. 

Why  the  warm,  enthuslaaUc— and  above 
MI,  nonpartlsan-receptlon?  The  •"""'• 
that  the  Heller-Pechman  plan  seems  to  have 
something  lor  everyone.  It  would  turn  back 
to  the  50  sutes  sbout  5  percent  of  the  total 
per«.nal  Income  tax  paymenu  coUected  by 
the  Federal  Government— a  percentage  that 
™uid  e^y  be  lncrea«Kl  later  It  «,^ 
systematically  give  a  larger  ahare  of  these 
relunda  to  poorer  states  than  to  ""•.'T^^" 
ones  It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  acUvluea 
ol  our  great.  sprawUng,  and  B"">°«„'*^'^ 
OovemSent  In  favor  of  the  state  and  locM 
governments,  which  are  presumably  cloeer 
to  the  people."  In  a  spectacular  twist,  the 
bill  provldm  support  for  the  "states-rights 
blasJ.  of  many  conservaUve.  "7«"  "  '" 
the  help-the-poor  propenslUes  of  "»•""» 

Dnderlylng  the  blU's  provisions  is  the 
basic  assumpuon  that  the  M  sUtes  in  gen- 
eral have  more  or  less  exhausted  the  sources 
of  tax  revenue  available  to  them.  Purther- 
more,  by  providing  a  greater  than  Propor- 
tional refund  to  the  poorer  states,  the  Mil 
promises  to  help  smooth  out  the  distressing 
ilBerences  in  standard,  of  education  Md 
social  servlcea  that  now  prevail  among  Oie 
states  In  addition  to  lu  porsuaalve  logic, 
the  plan  enjoys  distinguished  authorship  a» 
well  as  the  presUge  of  having  repoaed  In  the 
J.  F.  Kennedy  pipeline.  ,„„_, 

lu  authors  are  Walter  Heller,  former 
chairman  of  Kennedy.  Council  ct  Bconomlc 
Advlsere,  and  J««ph  A.  Pechman  cMeX 
economist  of  the  famed  Brooking.  InsOtu. 
tlon.  The  glamor  of  the  blU  along  with  ita 
preponderant  aupport  make  criuclsm  dUB- 
^It,  although,  I  hope,  not  Impoarible.  For 
.Closer  examlnauon  of  the  plan.  I  believe 
wlU  disclose  that  criticism  la  urgently  and 
powerfully  warranted.  _— k. 

Unfortunately,  and  despite  some  wortty 
objectives,  both  the  basic  aasumpUoo  of  the 
blU  sa  well  as  Its  technique  are  seriously 
questionable.  Foe  example,  it  1.  simply  not 
mt  that  "in  genaral"  the  SO  states  have  ex- 
hausted the  sources  of  tax  revenue  available 
to  them.  Thus,  approximately  one  out  of 
every  three  of  our  50  states  levies  no  Income 
tax  at  aU  upon  lU  cltiiens.  Even  among 
those  that  do  have  Income  taxes,  the  dlBer- 
ences  In  levies  are  enormous.  The  tax  rate 
on  individuals  tor  Income  receipts  In  excess 
of  tlSOOO  is  5  percent  or  leas  In  Alabama, 
Ar«ona.  Arkansaa.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Uouiauna, 
Vlaryland,  Mlalialppi.  New  Hampshire,  Dtah, 
VlnOnla  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  the 
cor^pondlng  rate  1.  as  high  as  10  P«™nl  or 
more  in  Wisconsin.  North  Dakota,  New  York, 
New  Jerwy,  Minnesota,  Idaho  and  Hawaii, 

Quite  clearly,  the  various  states  are  not 
making  equal  efforts  to  exploit  the  •"»{"' 
of  revenue  avalUble  to  them.  And  this 
means,  of  course,  that  tamlUes  In  ths  same 
inootne  bracket  are  Uxed  very  differently  In 
the  various  states.  Instead  of  encouraging 
uniformity,  which  might  appear  Justltlable 
morally  and  economically,  th«  Heller-Pech- 
man plan  does  the  opposite.  By  returning 
mors  funds  to  thoss  that  contribute  the 
laaat.  It  tands  to  free**,  or  even  accentuate. 


axlatlng  dlff.r«noM.  It  would  penaltoe  thoaa 
that  oonsdantlously  try  ths  haideat  (Ilka 
Wisconsin  and  »ew  Tort)  and  reward  tooeo 
that  shirk  their  social  obUgaUons  (like  T»n- 
xietacc  and  VlrglnlaJ. 

Of  course    the  hlU  would  succeed  in  get- 
Un«  more  revenue  Into  areas  that  are  poorer 
on  Ifte  orerciK  than  others.     But  it  does  so 
by  ducrunlnatlng  unfairly  In  favor  of  soma 
imlddle-clasa  taipayere  In  the  "poor    states) 
snd  against  othere   (mlddle-claas   taxpayers 
lnthe"rlch".latea).    Burely,  there  must  be 
better   ways      The  most   senalUve   tool   for 
redistributing  Incoeoe,  If  that  Is  our  Inten- 
tion, IS  the  progresaire  income  tax:  no  econ- 
omist to  my  knowledge  disputes  thl..    The 
most  effecuve  tool  for  siding  backward  .tatea 
in  improving  educational  and  social  services 
Is  the  familar  one  of  grants-in-aid  by  the 
Federal  Government.    Both  tooU  are  readily 
svaUable  and  can  be  UMd  as  vigorously  and 
aa  purposefully  as  we.  ss  s  nstlon.  may  wUh. 
It  IS  the  crowning  failure,  on  the  other 
hand  of  the  Heller-Pechman  plan  that  it  pro. 
vldes  no  guarantee,  or  even  aasursnce,  that 
Its  avowed  obJecUvea  would  be  accomplished. 
For  under  this  pJan.  and  under  the  bill  now 
orepared  lor  Introduction  In  the  Houee.  the 
statM  are  free  to  use  their  tax  refunds  as  they 
wish.    They  may  devote  the  funds  to  meeting 
ordlnsry  expenses  ot  government,  lor  build- 
ing roads,  monuments,  golf  courses,  or  even, 
ss  so  often  happens  In  underdeveloped  areas, 
for  ralalng  the  living  standards  of  local  poll- 
ticlana.    Although  legislative  safeguards  msy 
be  tried,  there  Is  no  pracUcal  way  ot  pre- 
venUng  the  stale  and  local  government  from 
using   the  refunds  for   reducing   their   own 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that  It  Is  de- 
sirable and  even  urgent,  ss  the  authors  o* 
the  bill  would  hope,  to  elevate  educauonal 
and  vrelfare  atandards  In  the  backward 
states— and  In  the  backward  areas  of  the 
nch  states  too.  let  us  add.  But  the  only  way 
to  insure  this  Is  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  exercise  poaiure  and  ImaglnaUve  leader- 
ship The  Heller-Pechman  plan  provides  sn 
sttracllve  loophole  for  avoiding  this  obliga- 
tion, 

H^vnxa  J.  Uijna, 
Pro/cjsor   0/   Economics,   Vnlvertiti   of 
ifcryJand. 
CoujGk  Paa«.  Ma. 
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WKal'i  It  Uk<  To  B«  Pew7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ROBERT  TAH,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  2. 1967 
Mr.  TATT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Appendix  at  the  R«co»d 
the  third  of  the  series  -Whafs  It  Uke  To 
Be  Poor?" 

Whcn  Dad's  Iix  What  ot  Bills? 
{By  MArgftret  JoaUn) 
■•You've  cftught  M  at  »  prettj  bectic  tlme^ 
announced  the  fli»t«r«l  but  pl«»aant-l»c«<l 
woman  when  she  opened  the  door. 
That  wM  an  understatement. 
The  baby,  a  ftrl  Ju.1  learning  to  walk,  had 
unlurled    a   roll   ot    Uiaue   acroM   the   bare 
boaixU  of   tiia  llTlng  room  floor.     She   was 
•creaming.       Several     older     cbUdren     were 
clamorinB  about  whOM   turn  It  waa  to  pj 
into  th«  baiiiroom.    Somebody  broka  a  dUh 
In  the  kitchen. 

A  Ifl-year-old  girl,  a  echool  drop-out.  alept 
beneath  her  eoat  on  tha  wot*,  impwvloua 
to  the  din  aurroundlng  her.  ^^ 

ThU  waa  a  family  »upport«d  by  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Cblldran. 


The  father — Ben  Jonea.  well  call  blm — had 
been  hoapltalUnd  recently  at  BoUman  Psy- 
chiatric Institute  for  treatment  of  hi*  zoen. 
tal  troublea. 

iSrs.  Jones,  3S.  had  what  a  physician  had 
fUagnosed  aeTerol  months  before  as  a  kidney 
Infection.  It  caused  her  body,  arms  and  legs 
to  swell  to  atroctoiu  and  uncomfortable  pro- 
portions. But  she  had  sought  no  treatment 
bacauM  she  was  afraid  ahe.  too.  might  be 
hospitalized. 

"What  would  happen  to  the  kids  If  I 
wasnt  here?"  she  asked. 

(A  foater  hocne  would  probably  be  found 
to  care  for  the  children  temporarily.) 

ninesB  Is  one  of  the  major  factors  In  the 
ADC  picture,  nationally  and  locally. 

Studies  by  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  show  that  Illness  of  fathers  ac- 
counted for  3fi.6%  of  the  ADC  load  nationally. 
Frederick  A.  Breyer,  Hamilton  County  wel- 
fare director,  does  not  keep  a  case  breakdown 
by  problems.  But  he  says  he  has  no  reason  to 
believe  local  statistics  would  vary  from  na- 
tional ones. 

Mr.  Jones  had  been  hoapltalUed  for  mental 
problems  In  Kentucky  several  years  ago. 
With  his  Intelligence,  his  athletic  ability,  his 
good  appearance,  he  never  had  difficulty  get- 
ting Jobe,  however.  The  trouble  waa  keeping 
them. 

He  lost  the  last  Job  In  June.  19M,  at  a  Ume 
when  doctor  and  boapltal  bills  wera  piled 
high  because  Mrs.  Jones  had  undergone  a 
gall-bladder  operation  a  few  months  before. 
Finally  they  were  evicted  from  their  Bond 
Hill  apartment  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 
They  found  another  on  a  quiet  street  tn 
Westwood.  but  had  no  furniture  or  ap- 
pliance*. Mrs.  Jonae  cooked  In  an  electric 
skillet  and  kept  the  children's  milk  in  a 
picnic  chest. 

Mr.  Jooes'  mother  learned  of  their  plight 
and  pleaded  with  the  Hamilton  County  Wel- 
fare Department  for  help. 

The  caseworlter  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Jonea  to 
visit  Rollman  Psychiatric  Institute  on  an 
outpatient  basis.  Soon,  when  he  started 
shoplifting  and  taking  science  books  from 
the  public  library,  it  became  clear  he  needed 
full-time  hoepltallEatlon.  Ttte  books  were 
returned  by  his  wife. 

Now  Mrs.  Jones  makes  the  trip  acroas  town 
to  visit  him  aa  often  as  possible — although 
ahe  says  bus  riding  is  painful  with  her  kidney 
condition. 

One  day  recently  Mrs.  Jonea  rode  11  dif- 
ferent busea  to  get  the  welfare  check  oaahed 
(banks  didnt  want  to  do  It),  to  rislt  her 
husband  at  the  hoapttal,  to  buy  grocwies  at 
a  discount-type  supermarket  several  miles 
away. 

"Milk  is  7D  cents  a  gallon  at  the  store."  she 
aaid,  "but  when  I  ^t  it  from  the  milkman  it 
costs  a  dollar  and  three  or  four  cents." 

A  major  meal  for  this  family  is  comprised 
entirely  of  a  tuna  fish  casserole.  "I  got  the 
recipe  off  a  bos  years  ago."  she  explains. 

Mrs.  Jones  Is  a  worrier,  but  for  good 
reasons. 

Sbe  tried  to  l:eep  the  oldest  girl  in  school, 
but  the  youngster  said  she  couldn't  con- 
centrate on  studies  with  all  the  troubles  at 
home.  The  four  young  ones  need  clothes, 
shoes,  school  supplies,  that  Mrs.  Jonea  cannot 
buy. 

The  welfare  Department  gave  her  vouchers 
to  buy  second-hand  kitchen  appliances.  But 
she  sUlI  does  the  family  wash  in  the  bath- 
tub— "and  the  bending  hurts  my  back  some- 
thing awful." 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  has  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion, has  thought  about  looking  into  some  of 
the  training  programs  being  offered  the  poor 
these  days. 
"But  how  do  X  get  away  from  here?"  ahe 

OAkS. 

"I  guess  I'm  over  protecUve — la  that  the 
word?  But  I  think  it's  important  for  one 
of  the  psrenta  to  be  at  home." 


Sgt  Jaawt  W.  laAam  utf  the  People  •! 
SeTierrille,  Tcu.,  Help  Three  Viet- 
■amete  VUlifes 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TKNttWSfiMX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30,  1967 

Mr.  QUHXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  E>e- 
cember.  Sgt.  James  W,  Lathaxn,  a  13- 
year  man  in  the  Army  and  formerly  a 
resident  of  Sevierville.  Tenn..  In  my  dis- 
trict, wrote  the  members  of  Pleasant  Hill 
Methodist  Church  in  Sevierville.  asking 
them  to  help  In  a  project  that  his  unit 
In  Vietnam  had  berun  to  help  three  vil- 
lages. 

Even  as  the  people  of  Sevierville  were 
beginning  to  gather  the  materials  Ser- 
geant Latham  requested,  he  waa  severely 
wounded  and  thus  withdrawn  from  Viet- 
nam. But  before  he  left,  he  told  another 
m^nber  of  his  battalion  about  the  letter 
he  had  written  to  the  church,  and  he 
asked  that  the  project  be  c<MiUnued. 
The  people  in  Sevierville  have  not  let 
Sergeant  Latham  down.  The  work  he 
helped  begin  Is  going  forward. 

I  am  inserting  here  the  letter  that  Ser- 
geant Latham  wrote,  as  well  as  the  letter 
received  from  the  captain  who  is  help- 
ing to  carry  on  the  project. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
Sergeant  Latham  a  speedy  and  complete 
recovery. 

The  letter  follows: 
Plxaaant  Hill  Methodist  CHimcH, 
Route  5. 
Sevierville.  Tenn.: 

After  much  thought  I  have  decided  to 
solicit  your  assistance  in  a  bimianltarian 
cause.  Having  served  with  the  n3.  Army 
m  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  as  a  member 
of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  for 
six  months,  I  have  observed  many  facets 
of  life  among  the  civilian  populace  here. 
The  life  of  the  average  Vietnameae  civilian 
Ls.  to  say  the  least,  far  leas  enjoyable  and 
fai  less  profiUble  than  life  in  the  United 
sutes. 

The  facton  which  produce  these  con- 
ditions are  too  numerous  to  relate  here  so  I 
will  mention  only  the  prloury  ones.  First, 
of  course,  the  current  conflict  here  dlreoUy 
Imposes  man;  hardships  upon  all  persons. 
Second:  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
atmosphere  generated  by  this  conflict  pro- 
duces, in  a  more  Indirect  manner,  condi- 
tions which  unfavorably  affect  the  lives  and 
well  t>eing  of  these  people:  third,  this  coun- 
try Is  by  way  of  comparison,  far  behind  the 
United  States  In  most  waya. 

The  miliury  successes  of  United  SUtee 
and  Allied  forces  have  brought  us  to  the 
point  where  we  can  begin  to  assist  the 
Vietnamese  pec^le  In  materlrl  ways.  The 
army  has  civil  affairs  units,  whose  primary 
mission  is  to  assist  in  civilian  causes.  Un- 
fortunately, these  units  lack  the  capability 
to  assist  all  the  needy  and  deserving  persons. 
For  this  reason,  most  of  the  units  within 
the  1st  Cav  Dlv  have  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  assisting  these  people  as  a  sec- 
ondary mission. 

Our  Battalion  has  "adopted"  three  Viet- 
namese villages  and  la  attempting  to  help 
the  people  of  theee  vlUagea.  lilany  things 
are  needed  to  assist  in  this  effort.  I  wUl 
attach  as  incloaure  No.  1.  particular  thln^ 


Mks  . 

magaalnas  wl»lota  of  ple- 
sse  Children  )fMt  to  look  at 


which  would  astist  us  in  the  accompUab- 
ment  of  tills  program  and  if  any  of  these 
Items  can  be  made  available  to  us.  we  will 
utilize  them  In  the  best  possible  way.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  my  tour  here  I  will.  If 
poaslble,  periodically  relate  to  you  by  way 
of  letter  and  pictures,  progress  made  in 
these  areas. 

Any  assisunce  from  Pleasant  Hill  Meth- 
odist Church  wiU  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

jAKsa   W.   Latham, 
Platoon  Serffeant.  V.S.  Armif. 

XTKHS    NZEOCD   U«    THX   CIVIL    ATTAOS   PKOCBAIC 

f .  ScAool  supplies 

a.  Pads  of  lined  paper 

b.  Note  books 

c.  Pencils 

d.  Three  Pencil  Sbarpenen 

e.  Ball  point  pens  with  ^>are  cartridgea 

f.  Crayons 

g.  Coloring  Books 
h.  Books  and  i 

tures.  Vietnamese 
pictures. 

1.  Rulers 

].  Wateroolor  paint 

k.  Paintbrushes 

//.  Farm  tools 

A.  Their  tools  are  very  primitive.  They 
could  accompllab  more  if  they  had  better 
equipment. 

1.  Haounera 

2.  Saws 

3.  Bakes 

4.  Hoes 

5.  Shovels 

///.  Tojff 
The  only  toys  the  children  have  are  what 
they  or  their  parehta  make  for  them.    Me- 
chanical toys  fascinate  even  the  adults. 
ly.  Other  items  that  our  villager»  could  uk 

A.  Clothing: 

Their  clothing  is  poor  In  quality  and  they 
seldom  have  enough  for  their  needa.  Chil- 
dren's clothing  Is  needed  most.  The  adulu 
are  small  In  stature,  averaging  about  S  feet 
In  height.  The  climate  Is  hot  during  the  day 
and  cold  at  night.  It  also  rains  very  fre- 
quently. 

B.  Seeds: 

Their  crops  are  vary  poor.  If  they  bad  bet- 
ter seeds  they  could  get  more  produce  for 
work  expended.  They  need  letttice^  Pea, 
Bean.  Tomato,  and  com  seeds.  Tliey  also 
love  flowers,  and  could  use  these  seeds  to  help 
beautify  their  simple  mud  huts. 


HeaoQUABTSsa.  let  Bn. 
(AoBoam)  larBCavatST 

•^  IStCaV.DiV.  (ASMOSIU) 

Subject:  Aid 

To:  Fellow  Americans 

On  December  30.  1906.  Just  a  few  hours 
after  Christmas.  "C"  Cconpany  was  over  nm 
by  a  crack  North  Vietnamese  unit.  We  suf- 
fered heavy  casualUes.  Amongst  the  severe. 
ly  wounded  was  PSO  James  W.  Latham. 

Before  be  was  evacuated.  Sergeant  Lat- 
ham told  me  of  your  organization's  plan  to 
help  our  poor  villagers.  RealialDg  that  he 
wouldn't  be  returning  to  our  unit.  Sergeant 
Latham  asked  me  to  carry  on  where  be  left 
off  before  his  unfortunate  miahap.  This 
truly  outstanding  NCO  will  be  greaUy  missed 
by  otir  battalion. 

As  Sergeant  Latham  has  probably  already 
told  you,  our  villagers  ore  moeUy  poor  farm- 
era.  Tbey  have  suffered  much  at  the  hands 
ot  the  communists.  This  was  once  a  Viet 
Cong  stronghold  and  the  inhabltanu  In  this 
region  were  held  In  slavery  and  forced  to 
grow  food  for  the  Red  Armies  that  were 
training  here. 

Soon  after  our  arrival.  viLlch  caused  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  oooununlst 
soldiers,  one  of  the  first  things  our  vlllagera 
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414  «u  to  >Uit  bul>di&(  ■  Klxxd.  nuM 
p«niu.  I»vln«  T«rj  mU«  «duc»Uon  tHern- 
MlTflt,  w&uud  dflspcnuly  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  their  ehlldren.  ETery<uy  tli«  mothera 
and  l»ther3  would  epend  Wn  or  more  hour» 
vorklng  m  the  rice  p«iai««  with  prlmluvelT 
crude  toon.  At  night  they  would  oongre- 
^te  Kt  the  school  site  and  with  the  &id  of 
torch  Ilebta,  work  >lx  hours  more  eo  that 
their  children  ought  have  a  number  one 
school. 

Aa  you  can  »«e,  your  glfta  will  be  helping 
a  staunch  and  deidlcal«d  people  In  a  moet 
iriucal  period  at  their  hlatory.  In  a  broil- 
er svnae,  you  wUl  be  helping  stop  the  spread 
oJ  oommunlam  In  South  Kaat  Asia.  Give 
what  you  can.  for  even  the  smalleat  gift  will 

be  greatly  appreciated.  

Boaorr  J.  Hkusajtutk. 
CapCam,  USC,  SS:  CivU  Alain. 


Lcfal  Scniee*  far  tkc  Paw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mw  Toax 
IH  THZ  HODSS  OP  BEPBESKNTATTVES 

Tuaday,  February  7, 1967 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  significant 
aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty  lies  in  the 
effort  to  bring  legal  services  to  the  poor 

to  make  the  law  a  friend  and  lusOce 

an  ally  of  the  disadvantaged.  At  the 
forefront  of  thl»  effort  la  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  legal  services 
program,  which  has  projects  underway 
In  over  160  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  legal  services  program  has  impor- 
tant allies.  Including  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  several  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished law  schools.  Among  its  most 
Important  allies  is  the  I.«gal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  which  Is  in  the 
vanguard  of  many  development*  In  the 
new  field  of  poverty  law. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  highly  U- 
himinaUng  article  by  Sidney  E.  Zion,  en- 
titled "Lawyers  Begin  Drive  Against 
Poverty."  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  November  20.  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  developments  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Zion  should  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  us  aU,  and  I  therefore  include 
the  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rscoas. 
lj^wTta3  Bxcor  Dam  Aoanar  Poviett 

(By  Sidney  E.  Zloc) 
CHlCAOO.  Hovember  !».— A  ma)or  edort  to 
develop  "new  and  Imaginative"  legal  rem- 
edies to  combat  poverty  was  started  here  this 
weekend  by  the  N.A.A.CJ>.  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  Inc. 

"We  are  moving  Into  an  era  of  poverty  law 
which  In  some  sense  la  comparable  to  the 
dvU  rights  law  ot  the  mld-1930s."  Jack 
Oreenberg,  director-counsel  of  the  fund.  said. 
Mr.  Greenberg  called  on  the  200  lawyers 
gathered  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  to  baneflt  from  the  "best  thinking" 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  slum  housing,  wel- 
fare, consumer  fraud,  and  the  farm  and  mi- 
gratory workers. 

"Those  of  us  who  years  ago  were  ccm- 
cemed  solely  with  orthodoi  buues  of  dvll 
rights."  he  said,  "have  Uttle  by  little  and  for 
a  tune  not  fully  realizing  It  been  dealing 
more  and  more  irtth  questions  of  poverty 
fnrt  Issues  affecting  all  Americana." 


KXW   TSCHNXQUSa   aOVCBT 

virtually  all  of  the  lawyers  hers  for  the 
weekend  conference  on  law  and  poverty  are 
acuvely  engaged  In  representing  poor  per- 
sons, either  through  federally  funded  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  omce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  throogh  legal  aid  societies, 
or  as  private  lawyers  cooperating  with  the 

X>egal  Defense  Fund.  

Essentially,  the  purpose  of  the  conlersncs 
Is  to  expose  the  lawyers  to  new  thinking  on 
old  subjects,  and  to  ezplors  various  novel 
legal  technlquea  that  might  be  used  on  be- 
half of  the  dl»advBn»ged. 

In  the  opening  address  yesterday  on  slum 
housing.  Prof.  JuUan  Levi  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  said; 

"In  essence  our  task  Is  as  ancient  and 
honorable  ss  the  legal  profession— the  fssh- 
lonlng  of  legal  remedies  to  schleve  human 
rl^ts  through  the  appllcaUoa  of  Imagma- 
tlon  scholarship." 

For  sxampls.  be  said  that  class  acUons 
by  slum  tenanta  could  succeed  even  In  states 
where  there  was  no  leglalaUon  providing  for 
this  right.  The  daas  action,  which  la  a 
lawsuit  brought  by  a  number  of  persons 
acting  together,  U  "a  descendant  of  the  17th 
century.-  Professor  Levi  said. 

SImUarly.  he  suggested,  a  tenant  could 
fores  a  landlord  to  rehabiutats  an  apart- 
ment on  the  basis  of  "the  ancient  doctrUie 
of  abatement  ot  a  nuisance." 

a  CHABCX  TO  t.AW  ISSS 

In  most  states.  Professor  Levi  said,  there 
is  no  effecUve  legislation  to  require  landlords 
to  repair  rundown  apartments.  But.  he  saio, 
by  the  use  o(  traditional  legal  doctrines, 
•fsahloned  with  skill,"  the  goal  can  b« 
accomplished.  »,  «  - 

•The  charge  to  lawyers  In  our  genwatlon. 
he  concluded.  Is  to  throw  open  the  doors  or 
the  courtroom  where  tradltlonaUy  we  have 
searched  for  truth  and  equity,  so  that  rights 
long  recognised  can  be  effectuated.' 
Mr.  Levi  U  professor  of  urban  studies  at 

Chicago.  _^  __, ^ 

This  morning  a  welfare  law  enpert.  Edward 
V  Sparer,  warned  the  lawyers  that  there  was 
Increasing  resistance  In  the  country  to  the 
"basic  premise"  that  the  indigent  have  a 
right  to  assistance. 

Mr  Sparer,  who  is  legal  director  of  the 
Center  of  Social  Welfare  and  PubUc  Policy 
at  Columbia  Dnlverslty,  noted  that  some 
welfare  departments  and  courts  had  recenuy 
taken  the  poalUon  that  persons  might  be 
denied  aid  even  though  they  met  the  ellgl- 
bUlty  requirements  of  the  law. 

"It  all  started."  be  said,  "In  the  Eliza- 
bethan days  when  there  were  the  deserving 
poor  and  the  undeserving  poor." 

-As  a  pracucal  reality. '  he  continued,  •  we 
are  sUU  living  with  that  today." 

He  pointed  to  states  that  deny  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  because  the  mother,  whose 
husband  has  deserted  her.  U  suspected  of 
having  seiual  relation!  with  another  man, 
coaipnjtTlOKr  or  caaia 
A  M«-page  book,  prepared  by  the  Legal 
Defense  Fund,  was  dUtnbuted  to  aU  the  Uw- 
yers  here.  The  book,  which  will  be  expand- 
ed periodically,  contains  court  decisions,  legal 
SMaya  and  forma  that  lawyers  can  use  In 
preparing  cassa.  The  subjects  covered  are 
ransumer  credit,  alum  housing,  problems  of 
farm  and  migratory   workers,  and   weUare 

"If  we  could  mobilise  the  people  here, 
said  Ulchael  Meltaner,  a  lawyer  for  the  legal 
defenae  fund,  "there  would  be  a  tremendous 
eiposurs  of  the  problems  ot  the  poor  to  the 
Appellate  Court  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country."  ^  .     .^-» 

Be  conUnued:  -The  trouble  now  u  that 
there  Is  not  a  general  understanding  aa  to 
bow  people  Uve  In  slums,  what  happens  to 
ths  migratory  worker,  the  credit  abuses  that 
alllct  ghetto  people,  and  the  way  tte  poor 
are  treated  In  the  lower  criminal  courta." 


Mr.  Oreenberg  said  that  th«  oonferenca 
bar*  was  "ths  first  of  Its  kind  In  th«  oouo- 
tiy"  and  that  ha  hoped  It  could  be  set  up 
on  a  national  and  regional  basis  In  the 
future. 

Ths  Legal  Dsf  enaa  Fund  la  not  a  part  ox 
the  National  Asaodatlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  It  Is  an  independ- 
ent, nooproflt  corporatlOQ  with  its  own 
board,  budget,  and  a  staff  of  attorneys  de- 
voted to  providing  assistance  In  legal  action. 
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Where  Do  W«  Staai? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or   ILUDVOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10. 19S7 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  es- 
teemed colleague  and  father  of  the  water 
pollution  control  program,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  RepresenUtlve 
John  A.  Blatnik.  was  the  lead-off  con- 
gressional speaker  at  the  National  Water 
Seminar  sponsored  joinlly  by  the  Ameri- 
can Water  Works  AssociaUon  and  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Federation  at 
Washington's  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  on 
February  7.  1967.  Aa  usual,  our  warrior 
for  clean  water  and  ranking  man  on  our 
PubUc  Works  Committee  makes  some 
stirring  remarks  that  should  be  shared 
by  all  of  us.  His  continuing  and  con- 
stant fight  for  clean  water  is  truly  an 
inspiration  and  1  hope  his  distinguished 
leadership  In  this  field  U  long  Uved. 
Tbe  address  follows: 

Wrskx  ZX>  We  Stand? 

(By  Congrwaman  Jomn  Bi-ATwai.  wldreas  be- 

ton  the  American  Water  Works  AMOclatlon 

Water     Bemlnftr,      Sheraton -Park     Hotel, 

Waahlngton,  D.C.,  February  7,  1M7) 

I  aalute  all  o4  you  here  today  not  only  for 

your  InterMt  to  our  mutuaJ  awesome  taak  of 

cleaning  up  our  NaUon»  watcra  but  also  for 

the  strong  action  that  you  have  taken  to  see 

that  infarmaUve  semlnon  Uke  this  are  held. 

In  the  tough  yeara  your  asaoclaUon  was  out 

front  and  could  be  counted  on  for  support. 

Addressing  you  this  morning.  I  am  reminded 

a  lltUe  of  the  atranger  who  walked  into  a 

chxirch  one  Sunday  Just  In  time  to  hear  those 

assembled  Intoot  the  words  of  the  general 

confesalcn: 

•We  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done;  end  we  have  done 
those  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done." 

supping  comfortably  toto  a  pew  he  said  to 
hlmaelf.  "I've  found  my  crowd  at  lost'. 

so  I  am  honored  to  be  a  psjt  of  your  crowd. 
We  are  not  strangers.  As  you  know  we  have 
come  a  long  way  since  my  original  Federal 
water  poUution  bill  some  ten  years  ago.  U 
WW  tough  going  then,  but  flnaUy  after  a  veto 
and  many  close  votes  we  snived  at  the  un*ni- 
moua  victories  of  the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of 
1B«&  and  the  Clemr  Wsters  Act  of  last  year. 
These  victories  were  hard  fought  and  reflect 
years  of  hammering  out  usable  language  that 
would  sausfy  the  States.  InduBtrlea  and  con- 
servations and  yet  be  effective. 

Wow  that  we  have  the  legtaUt4on  on  the 
books  we  have  to  move  on  from  these  blue- 
prlnu  or  we  are  never  going  to  get  the  house 
built  We  have  taken  aU  the  measure- 
ments—we have  beard  all  about  the  prob- 
lem—we rwrognlxe  the  need  for  the  structure. 
The  question  aecms  to  be  where  do  we 
stand — u  the  foundation  laid  or  are  we  at 
the  flrsl  story?    Maybe  the  second? 


We  can  safely  say  that  we  have  success- 
fully  taken  the  program  out  of  the  basement 
of  HEW,  given  It  agency  status  and  trans- 
ferred It  to  the  Department  of  Interior — but 
now  what?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  Is 
cut  out  for  all  of  us  and  I  don't  think  we're 
getting  the  Job  done.  I  don't  feel  that  all 
lystems  are  going.  ThU  Is  not  said  crlUcaJly. 
It  Is  Bald  in  hopea  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
building  of  a  structure  for  clean  water.  If- 
we  need  more  carpenters,  then  let'a  get 
them — If  we  need  more  material  then  let's  get 
It — If  It  has  to  be  air  conditioned  then  let's 
do  It. 

We  were  given  a  clear  mandate  by  unani- 
mous votes  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  need  has  been  documented  over  and  over 
again.  Tet,  we  seem  to  t>e  at  a  suod-stlll. 
Msybe  an  ad  hoc  ovM^gbt  ooounlttee  should 
be  appointed  to  see  what  the  hold-up  is. 

Surely,  the  Intent  and  the  commitment  of 
the  Congress  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  waters 
couldn*t  be  more  cleax.  Surely,  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  now  pollutton-«on- 
tfol- conscious  public  couldn't  be  more  clear. 
Show  me  another  issue  that  the  p«ople  of 
the  second  largest  State  In  the  Union— New 
York — would  so  readily  vote  themselvw  an 
over-billion -doUar  commitment  to  water  pol- 
lution control.  When  then  are  the  Impedi- 
ments to  the  construction  of  a  clean  water 
program? 

Unfortunately.  I  hold  one  of  them  right 
here  in  my  band — it's  the  budget.  It  makes 
me  sick  when  I  think  of  the  work  we  went  to 
last  year  to  hammer  out  a  dollar  agreement 
between  the  RepubUcans  and  Democrats  on 
our  side  alone  to  say  nothing  of  the  Oght  we 
had  In  conference  with  the  Senate  on  a  dol- 
lar amount.  We  cut  the  dollar  amounts  to 
absolute  mlnlmums  and  then  I  picked  up  the 
budget  and  found  that  our  absolute  mini- 
mum authorization  of  M60  million  for  flscal 
year  1968  has  been  cut  by  more  than  half— 
9300  mlUlon  is  requesKd  In  the  budget  for 
oonstructlon  grants  for  FT  I968I  Mind  you. 
this  IB  after  the  House  side  already  cut  «1S0 
million  from  the  unanimously  passed  Senate 
authorlxatlon.  Just  look  at  the  crying  needs 
of  New  Tork  City  alone  and  you  can  readily 
see  the  budget  groe&ly  underestimates  the 
cost  associated  with  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol in  this  country.  Under  the  present  law. 
New  York  City  would  get  a  30%  acro«s-the- 
board  Federal  grant  and  t>ecause  It  matches 
the  Federal  grant,  the  Federal  share  Is  raised 
to  40%  and  then  If  they  have  enfordble 
standards  It  would  be  60%.  But  with  the 
President's  budget  request  of  $300  million 
every  SC&te's  share  in  1966  is  cut  by  more 
than  half  and  New  York  City  instead  of  get- 
ting the  50%  the  law  entitles  them  to,  It 
will  receive  Uttle  more  than  20%.  Even 
more  scandalous  Is  the  fact  that  information 
supplied  the  committee  shows  that  New 
York  City  alone  will  spend  nearly  $180  mU- 
lion  In  ID68  on  Its  pollution  backlog.  This 
is  Just  930  million  short  of  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  entire  Nation. 

Not  only  U  this  budget  cut  a  blow  to 
States  Uke  New  Tork  which  passed  lu  bll- 
Uon  dollar  trond  Issue  to  cleCn  up  Its  w&tera 
by  a  4-to-l  margin  but  the  many  States 
where  the  State .  legislatures  are  convening 
right  now  are  going  to  say.  "It  does  not  look 
like  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  all  that  se- 
rious about  the  war  on  poUutlon."  And  the 
States  la  th«  very  area  that  needi  encourage- 
ment rather  than  an  excuse  to  sit  back.  It 
U  all  Important  to  flght  to  restore  the  au-  * 
thorlzed  fuU  amount.  To  appropriate  lees 
than  this  amount  at  this  time  la  to  do  a 
great  disservice  to  years  of  work  In  abating 
water  polluUcu. 

In  closing,  we.  can  summarlae  by  saying, 
we  have  a  new  Federal  agency,  a  new  struc- 
ture. We  have  given  it  more  money,  more 
authority,  and  more  work.  Water  pollu- 
tion oontrc^  has  been  puUed  out  of  the  sub- 
basement  of  the  administrative  hierarchy 
and  pushed  Into  the  front  line.     And  If  I 


am  any  Judge  of  the  mood  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  thii  is  what  they  want.  I  think 
they  are  going  to  be  rooting  for  this  new 
program.  But  I  think  the;  are  also  gotog 
to  be  looking  for  the  results. 

All  of  this.  It  seems  to  me,  adds  up  to 
some  Important  new  responsibilities  for  ev- 
eryone concerned. 

It  puu  the  responsiblUCy  on  the  Congress 
to  come  through  with  the  neceeaary  appro- 
priation for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the  stilt 
larger  appropriations  auth6rized  for  the  years 
Immediately  ahead. 

It  puts  the  reiponstbllity  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  to  organise 
themselves  in  a  way  that  wlU  make  for  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  resources  avaUable 
to  them. 

It  puts  the  responsibUity  on  the  States  to 
set  higher  goals  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
ot  their  water  resoiu-ces  than  most  of  them 
have  considered  feasible— or  even  worth 
working  for — in  the  post. 

It  puts  the  respcMislbillty  on  business  and 
industry  to  double  and  redouble  their  own 
water  pollution  control  efforts  In  fuU  col- 
laboration with  the  local  communities  and 
the  State  and  Federal  governments. 

It  puts  the  re^oosibUity  on  the  water  and 
waste  water  expert  to  bring  greater  imagina- 
tion and  daring  to  the  search  for  new  and 
tMtter  ways  to  control  poUutloci. 

And.  not  least  of  aU.  it  puts  the  responsl- 
biUty  on  that  hypothetical  Individual,  the 
average  citizen,  to  participate  In  and  support 
the  total  effort  in  every  way  he  can. 

This  Is  a  rough  measure  of  how  I  view  the 
future  of  prater  pollution  control  in  this 
country  at  this  point.  The  time  for  head- 
shaking  and  band-wringing  over  what  has 
been  happening  to  our  water  resources  has 
passed.  The  time  for  action — far  larger  and 
far  more  effective  action  than  anything  we 
have  known  before — is  at  hand.  With  the 
Water  Quality  Art  of  1»65  and  the  clean 
water  restoration  act  of  1966  on  the  statute 
books,  this  kind  of  action  is  now  possible. 
A  general  but  by  no  means  searchtog  re- 
view of  the  sltuaticm  gives  me  a  good  deal 
of  confidence  that  the  preliminaries  for  the 
kind  of  action  I  am  talking  about  tiave  been 
going  reasonably  well. 

It  is  encouraging.  I  think,  that  the  SUtes, 
without  a  single  exception,  have  chosen  to 
pick  up  the  (^tlon  provided  by  the  Water 
QuaUty  Act  and  are  undertaking  to  develop 
their  own  water  quality  standards. 

Now  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  take  for 
granted  that  these  good  intentions  are  going 
to  materialize  automatically  toto  standards 
that  will  be  acceptable  from  the  national 
viewpoint.  As  you  know  far  btttet  than  I, 
setting  standards  that  are  both  attainable 
and  that  will  come  somewhere  near  achieving 
full  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  heavily  polluted 
stream  Is  hardly  an  easy  Job. 

Some  States.  I  understand,  have  not  yet 
held  hearings  on  the  matter.  Some.  In  fact, 
are  not  able  to  do  so  without  new  legisla- 
tion. But  at  least  the  States  are  moving  In 
the  right  direction.  TTie  people  at  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
tell  me  that  before  the  year  Is  out.  all  States 
probably  will  have  enacted  whatever  addi- 
tional legislation  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
tieoome  full-fledged  partners  to  the  new  pro- 
gram.   This  is  progress. 

As  a  Doatter  of  fact.  I  understand  that  the 
formal  submission  of  standards  la  already 
beglniUng.  although  the  deadltoe  for  this  Is 
stlU  nearly  five  months  away.  So  June  80 
win  not  be  an  altogether  bleak  day  for  Amer- 
ica's waters. 

I  mentioned  earUer  the  Important  tnatter 
of  working  relationships.  It  Is  my  impres- 
sion that,  on  the  whole,  the  businese  of 
standard  setting  is  proceeding  with  good  wm 
on  all  sides.  Quite  a  number  of  BtstM 
some  30.  to  all.  I  believe— have  asked  for 


and  have  received  extensive  technical  as- 
sistance from  the  experts  at  FWPCA  In  de- 
veloping their  standards. 

It  U  encouraging  also  to  note  that  FWPCA 
Is  in  the  process  of  assembling  a  numtwr  of 
expert  conunltteea  to  develop  criteria  for 
various  water  uses  that  wUl  be  most  helpful 
In  Judging  the  merits  of  the  standards  as 
they  are  submitted.  X  understand  t^ftt  an 
announcement  on  this  development  will  be 
forthcoming  very  shortly. 

In  closing  I  want  to  point  out  that  we 
need  more  tax  tocentlve  legislation  like  we 
passed  last  year.  As  you  recaU.  we  were 
suocsesfui  last  year  to  exempting  water  pol- 
lution control  faculties  from  the  suspension 
of  tovestment  Ux  credit.  This  means  that 
If  all  the  reqtUred  conditions  are  satiafled, 
an  Industry  can  deduct  up  to  7%  of  the  cost 
of  new  waste  trestment  construction  from 
its  income-tax  UablUty.  We  must  do  more 
by  way  of  tax  tocentives  to  encourage  con- 
struction of  waste  treatznent  plants. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing this  distinguished  group  and  agato,  I 
want  to  commend  you  for  holding  seminar* 
of  this  nature  because  through  them,  every- 
one gets  a  good  dialogue  as  to  the  current 
challenges  in  water  poUutton  abatement. 


Greforr  Galley: 


A  VISTA  VolBBttcr  at 
Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REBifARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    kCABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  America  have  be- 
come very  active  In  this  country  on  be- 
half of  communities  and  neighborhoods 
that  need  help  aiu!  need  dedicated  per- 
s<Kia  to  show  them  how  to  help  them- 
selves. 

One  such  volunteer.  Gregory  Galley 
of  Laurel,  Md..  recently  was  the  subject 
of  a  feature  story  In  the  "Maryland  Uv- 
Ing"  Sunday  magaxine  of  December  11, 
1966.  Formerly  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  Mr. 
Galley  has  been  working  with  the  Na- 
vajo Indians  in  New  Mexico.  His  work, 
skills.  Ingenuity,  arid  contribution  to  the 
Navajo  community  as  deacrtbed  In  the 
article  should  serve  as  an  example  for 
many  of  our  youths. 

I  Insert  the  article  about  Gregory  Gal- 
ley at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro  : 

Foa  A  LrfiTBn.  Muf :  Nxw  Vm-sa 
When  Gregory  Oalley  of  Laurel.  Md..  was 
a  youngster,  he  never  dreamed  that  some  day 
be  would  break  bread  with  Navajo  Indians 
in  their  adobe  homes  or  take  part  In  their 
ancient  ceremonials.  Today,  Oalley,  34.  as  a 
VISTA  Volunteer,  is  deeply  tovolved  to  the 
lives  and  problems  of  the  Navajo  In  the  ttoy 
New  Mexico  town  of  ManueUto. 

Oreg  Oalley  worked  as  a  carrier  boy  for  The 
News  American  to  save  money  for  ooUege. 
BefOTe  Jolntog  VISTA  (Volunteer  to  Servlcs 
to  America),  he  attended  the  University  of 
Maryland  for  three  years.  He  then  tried  his 
hand  at  carpentry  and  was  self-employed  ai 
an  auto  mechanic.  When  he  decided  that 
what  he  really  wanted  was  to  teach  Ameri- 
can Indians,  he  Jotoed  W8TA. 

Galley's  task  is  to  help  ManueUto  residents 
improve  their  Urtog  conditions  through  com- 
munity action.  HU  Job  Is  dlfflcult.  Manue- 
Uto Is  an  isolated  community.    There  are  no 
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telepbODM  or  D«inp«pen.    Ita  M  raaldenta 
Uve  oa  10  mU«>  at  roufb  Uxul  which  la  di- 
Tided  by  iwo  inkjor  hlshvart. 
The  tovn  ta  «o«  hmU  unit  o<  th«  a64K)0- 

ftcr*  H&v»)o  FMcrrMtoo  whl^i  baa  10t,00O 
ttemban.  Most  of  the  IndiMi*  an  tmrman 
or  imncfaera  who  live  on  manual  Incomea  be- 
low #700.  OaU«y  immediately  b«caiXM  con- 
cemed.  with  th«  Ni.vajo'i  hfmsinc-  Altbouch 
ha  Urm  In  a  ooty  trailer,  the  Navajo  ho^ns 
are  made  of  ad(rf>e  mud  and  logs,  offertog 
Uttle  protection  from  the  etrong  wlzxla  and 
tne^ng  winter*  typical  of  the  area. 

Warldng  through  the  trtbe'a  Home  Im- 
provement Aaaociaaon.  OaUey  gained  accept- 
ance. HU  experience  as  a  carpenter  and  an 
electrician  encouraged  the  Wavajo  to  buUd 
Dxxe  permanent  dwelling  places.  The  In- 
diana at  first  were  skeptical  about  giving  up 
their  traditional  hogQns.  When  assured  that 
the  new  homes  would  retain  the  circular 
thapa  and  the  roof  opening  which  faeo*  liie 
rising  sun.  they  were  wUllng  to  give  It  a  *ry. 

So  far,  a  crew  of  Navajo  oonstnictlon  work- 
ers baa  completed  Gvc  new  homes  and  aev- 
eral  nore  are  in  the  making.  The  homes 
are  ooostructed  of  sturdy  wood  held  together 
by  nails,  rather  than  adobe.  Each  day  Oslley 
rounds  up  the  workers  in  his  pick-up  truck 
and  brings  them  to  the  construction  site. 
He  plana  to  help  them  ralao  money  to  pur- 
chase their  own  truck  so  they  won't  be  too 
dependent  on  him.  Qalley  has  also  wired 
aome  20  Manuelito  homes  for  electricity  and 
has  gotten  the  local  power  company  to  agree 
to  run  lines  through  the  entire  area. 

Beatdfls  hU  construction  work,  the  VISTA 
man  spends  spare  hours  Unkertng  with  the 
Indians'  cars  at  the  Manuelito  garage. 

He  temcht*  •uto  meohmnica  vHth  the  idea 
that  the  tndiant  can  aave  money  by  do^n^ 
their  own  repairs. 

OaUey's  VISTA  work  has  not  been  with- 
out fnwtnttioo.  Most  at  the  prohleros  he 
baa  encountered  are  brought  about  by  lack 
ol  initiative  on  the  part  ol  the  p«ople  he  la 
trying  to  help.  A  grocery  cooperatiTe  which 
Galley  went  to  great  lengths  to  organise  was 
Tctoad  at  the  chapter  meeting  because  It 
Tioiated  the  tradition  ot  shopping  at  the 
tocal  trading  post.  Had  the  chapter  oo- 
operated.  an  Investment  of  H.OOO  would  have 
been  all  that  was  needed  to  stock  a  small 
grocery  store.  It  would  have  brought  whole- 
sale goods  into  the  community  to  be  retailed 
ftt  a  amall  profit  margin. 

"I  had  visions  of  teaching  the  peopie  how 
to  iMiy  ufith  cash  rather  than  credit."  Oall^ 
retoied.  "If  they  could  Jesrw  to  do  this,  the 
chapter  ffroca-y  could  »ave  thrm  money.  For 
g^cmple—The  trader  at  (he  ptat  sells  a  con 
•f  oom  for  31  cents.  The  merchants  i*  Gal- 
Imp  MJt.,  aell  it  for  23  cents,  and  the  chapter 
froevry  eouid  teU  it  for  13  cento. 


-Uy  next  project  was  requestad  by  the 
^ttapter,  but  arrangemeDta  were  left  np  to 
me.  I  arranged  with  a  San  Pranclaco  film 
oocnpany  to  five  85  percent  discounts  on 
films  ordered  in  quanUUes  of  el«ht  or  more. 
I  also  had  arranged  with  the  local  pop  bot- 
tiar  to  buy  pop  for  our  theater'  at  whole- 
sale price.  We  were  also  able  to  get  candy 
wholesale. " 

The  community  laadva  bUmad  poor  movie 
attendance  on  the  great  distances  the  people 
have  to  travel  and  the  lack  of  transportation, 
but  according  to  Galley  this  was  a  poor  ex- 
cuse. "I  showed  films  In  other  Indian  Til- 
lages and  had  turnouts  that  not  only  cov- 
ered the  ooau,  but  also  yielded  profits."  he 
says. 

The  reason  most  apparent  to  OaUey  was 
that  the  people  expected  him  to  run  theae 
ventures  for  them.  They  did  not  want  to  do 
anything  for  themselves. 

"I  am  here  to  show  them  how  to  get  started 
and  help  them  get  organlaed.  After  they  are 
ow  the  first  hurdles.  It  is  up  to  them  to 
carry  on,  not  me." 

Despite  the  bard  work  and  a  few  dlaap- 
pointmenU,  Galley  has  found  life  in  Ma- 
nueUlo  Interesting.  He  first  had  to  adjust 
to  new  foods.  The  Navajo's  favorite  foods 
consist  of  mutton,  either  roasted  or  stewed, 
fried  bread,  which  Is  like  a  Mexican  tortUIa, 
and  coffee.  He  has  helped  prepare  for  three 
squaw  danocs  and  has  attended  many  more. 
"The  squaw  dance."  explains  Galley,  "is 
nothing  like  the  Saturday  night  danoe.  It 
Is  prtmarlly  a  gathering  together  of  nelgh- 
boca  and  relatives  of  a  person  who  Is  111  or 
was  recently  111.  and  a  'sing'  Is  held  for  tbem. 
The  'alng'  lasts  tliree  nights  and  is  held  In 
three  different  places.  The  last  night  Is  held 
near  the  home  of  the  person  who  Is  111. 
While  the  people  have  their  slog,  the  medi- 
cine man  goes  through  his  chants. 

**In  abort,  the  squaw  dance  Is  a  summer- 
time heaUng  ocremony  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  Navajo  for  generations.  The 
winter  healing  ceremony  la  called  the  Yet- 
Be-Chee  and  is  performed  indocaa  with  a 
limited  number  ot  people." 

OaUey  had  t>een  helpful  In  the  Manuelito 
Heed  Start  Proffram.  Hot  only  does  he  in- 
struct in  the  everyday  practlcea  at  bruahlng 
teeth  and  combing  hair  but  he  also  hauls 
wood  and  water  to  the  Heod  Start  quarters. 
OsOley  la  the  son  of  Mra.  G.  Lambert  Gal- 
ley, 60*  Kenny  Rd..  Laurel.  He  plana  to 
pe-enroU  in  VISTA  for  a  year  of  service  in 
Alaska.  After  that,  he  plans  to  return  to 
college. 

As  a  VISTA  Volunteer.  OaUey  Uvea  far  one 
year  in  tbe  Navajo  oommunity  that  be 
serves.  He  received  a  living  allowance. 
awoey  for  housliag  and  health  benefits.  At 
the  end  of  service,  be  will  receive  a  lump 
sum  of  $50  for  each  month  in  VISTA. 


LAWS  RKLATIVB  TO  Tg*  PRINTINO  OF 
DOCUMKNTS 
Either  House  o&ay  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  aame  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  eeti^Jrte  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive departosent.  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent oBce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  CougrcsB  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estinuite  of  the  probable  coat  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  N->lhing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporU  or 
dociunenU  not  exceeding  60  pages  (VS. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1S38). 

BeeoluUons  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tbe 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  oc^lea  afaaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
<UJS.  Code,  UUC  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  tbe  public  by  tbe 
Superintei^ent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Ofice,  Waahincton.  D.C..  30403.  at 
coat  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Pwblic 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Prot-ided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  as  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  Tbe  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
coodtions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
enmient  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcations  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documenu  and  the  head  of  tbe  re- 
spective departments  or  establistunent  of  the 
Government  (UJS.  Code.  Utle  44,  sec.  72a. 
8upp.3). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRBCTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Oommittac  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  autficlent  to  relmburae  the 
expenaes  of  such  printing,  tbe  current  Con- 
Creaalonal  Directory.  Mo  sale  aball  be  made 
on  credit  <U.8.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
t93«). 


Tie  Kee  Report :  Federal  Deposit 
luuraace  Corporatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST    VBGIMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcord,  I 
Include  this  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee 
Report."  The  subject  discussed  Is  "Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation." 
TTie  report  follows: 

THI  KeX  REVOCT  :  PeDEAAL  DxTOSIT  iHSUaANCS 

Ck>apoaATioN 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report.  The  virtual  collapse  of  the  banking 
system  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  fea- 
tures of  tbe  great  depression  which  swept 
over  this  country  In  early  103O's.  In  fact, 
many  economists  believe  that  the  failure  of 
the  banking  system  to  function  properly  was 
a  major  cause  of  the  depression. 

Tbe  loss  of  savings  was  a  dreadful  blow 
for  the  family  wa^-eamer  who  was  already 
out  of  work — or  the  farmer  who  found  that 
market  prices  for  food  products  were  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  Even  whUe 
Congress  was  passing  emergency  measures  to 
get  the  economy  moving  once  again,  It  was 
realized  that  the  whole  effort  might  be  in 
vain  unless  something  was  done  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  banking  system. 

The  insurance  of  bank  depoelU  had  been 
urged  in  Congress  without  success  everslnce 
the  hard  times  of  the  1880's.  But  then  in 
1933  Congress  did  something  about  the 
problem.  The  banking  act  of  that  year 
established  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
depositors  against  loss  from  bank  faUures. 
In  the  years  since  then,  this  has  developed 
Into  one  of  the  most  useful  and  efficient 
organisations  In  tbe  Federal  Government. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  170  mllUon 
bank  accounts  Insured  against  loss  op  to  a 
maximum  of  IIS-OOO.  The  great  majority  of 
banks  In  tbe  United  States  belong  to  the 
system.  Most  of  those  outside  are  mutual 
banks  ineligible  to  participate,  but  whose 
depositors  are  protected  by  state  law.  Before 
this  system  was  established,  the  unlucky 
depositors  of  Insolvent  banks  had  to  wait  for 
years  until  liquidation  of  the  bank's  aaseta 
returned  to  them  a  small  part  of  their  sav- 
Inga.  Today,  depoaltors  are  paid  within  ten 
days — and  sometimes,  when  It  la  possible  to 
merge  the  closed  bank  with  a  sound  bank. 
tbe  depoatton  are  paid  Inunedlately  if  that 
Is  what  they  wlab. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, as  the  agency  Is  called,  has  performed 
a  splendid  service  for  the  nation's  bank  de- 
positors. It  has  also  performed  a  great  serv- 
ice for  tbe  entire  banking  system.  Because 
of  Its  Inspection  system,  which  shows  up 
danger  spots  in  time  for  corrective  action,  the 
incidence  of  bank  failures  has  been  reduced 
to  a  fraction  of  what  It  was  In  pre -depression 
years.  In  other  words,  banking  practices 
and  banking  habits  have  improved  to  the 
point  where  failures  seldom  occur. 

What  this  means  to  tbe  general  economy 
may  be  realised  by  UUng  a  look  at  what 
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happened  before  this  system  became  opera- 
tive. During  the  1920's,  bank  failures  aver- 
aged more  than  SO  each  year.  During  the 
depression,  the  number  climbed  until  there 
were  more  than  4,000  failures  In  the  jrear 
1933.  Tou  can  Imagine  the  suffering  and 
distress  caused  to  millions  of  depositors. 
But  the  injury  went  beyond  that.  In  some 
Mld-Westem  states,  where  farming  was  the 
only  occupation,  almost  all  the  banka 
craahed.  The  result  was  that  business  every- 
where was  at  a  standstlU.  In  some  regions, 
the  normal  system  of  exchange  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  barter. 

Three  decadee  ago,  many  sincere  men  pre- 
dicted that  losses  from  bank  insurance  would 
t>e  severe  enough  to  endanger  the  Federal 
credit.  Thne  has  disproved  that  theory. 
Tbe  insurance  of  bank  deposlU  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  wisest  measures  ever 
adopted. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


New  York  State  Trafic  Safety  Conscil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  MEW  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
at  a  New  York  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
State  traffic  safety  council,  which  was 
held  at  the  Chemical  Bank  New  York 
Trust  Co..  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
praised  the  work  of  the  council  and  Its 
leadership  for  promoting  traffic  safety 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
Is  an  outstanding  example.  Z  feel,  for 
other  State  plans. 

I  share  the  Governor's  feeing  about 
the  need  for  more  constructive  action  to 
make  our  highways  safer  and  would  like 
to  conamend  the  council.  Its  leadership 
and  membership  for  the  fine  Job  they 
are  doing  in  traffic  safety.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  all  those  present  for  tak- 
ing time  to  attend  this  meeting  and  to 
support  this  Important  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  excerpts  from  Governor 
Rockefeller's  remarks  to  those  assembled 
there  and  also  the  list  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated In  this  meeting  and  who  are 
contributing  so  much  to  the  successful 
direction  of  the  council's  affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  speech  and  the  list  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

G0VBU40B  ROCXXTELLSa'a  RZMAaKS 

First  and  foremost,  I  want  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  say  some  words  of  much-deserved 
praise  to  WtUtam  8.  Renchard.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  for  the  Chemical  Bank  New  York 
Trust  Co  I  want  to  express  for  myself  and 
the  people  of  New  York  State  our  deep  grati- 
tude for  a  Job  magnificently  well  done. 

BUI  is  stepping  out  ns  President  of  the 
State  Traffic  Safety  Council  today  after  three 
years  of  truly  outstanding  service.  And  Na- 
than H.  Wentwortb.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 


Boards.  The  Continental  Iiuurance  Com- 
panlea,  la  stepping  into  a  big  pair  of  shoes 
(aa  President  of  tbe  SUte  Traffic  Safety 
Council).  I  know,  however,  that  Nathan  will 
carry  this  vital  job  forward  In  the  great  tra- 
dition that  Clifton  W.  Phalen,  President  of 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company,  and  Bill 
Renchard  have  established.  Uy  warm  thanks 
for  taking  on  these  very  Important  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  progress  achieved  by  tbe  Council  In  the 
struggle  for  increased  highway  safety  has 
been  substantial  and  gratifying.  This  is  true 
whether  you  measure  that  progress  In  terms 
of  safety  legislation  enacted,  drivers  edu- 
cated, public  olScials  trained  in  accident 
prevenUon.  civic  cooperaUon  with  our  safety 
program,  or  expanded  financial  support  of 
tbe  Council. 

Then  add  to  all  these  elements  our  mutual 
success  In  obtaining  LeglalaUve  approval  ot 
a  State  Police  Academy.  This  haa  been  a 
Safety  Council  project  for  the  last  five  years. 
For  the  Academy  wilt  ofl'er  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  courses  In  the  traffic  sciences  along 
with  other  phases  of  police  work.  Nothing 
comparable  «xlsU  on  the  Atlanuc  Seaboard. 
Looking  at  this  record.  I  can  only  say  to  Bill : 
Well  done:  very  well  done  Indeed. 

In  addition,  my  deep  gratitude  goes  to 
Frank  ElUott  for  tbe  great  Job  he  has  been 
doing  as  chairman  of  the  Council's  finance 
committee.  Financial  support  of  the  Coimcll 
by  the  business  community  has  quadrupled 
In  recent  years.  There  Isn't  an  Individual  in 
this  room  who  doesn't  share  In  the  credit— 
and  my  warm  thanks  to  all  of  you. 

The  Traffic  Safety  Council's  work  la  tre- 
mendously Important.  Traffic  accidents  cost 
the  people  of  this  State  about  •1,000,000.000 
a  year.  They  kill  3.5O0  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren annually — whUe  Injuring  several  hun- 
dred thousand  more.  Tbe  Council  acts  di- 
rectly on  many  fronts  against  this  stagger- 
ing "slaughter  of  the  Innocents." 

Even  greater  support  of  the  CouncU's  work 
Is  highly  desirable — and  needed.  Next 
month,  I  shall  ask  the  Legislature  to  create 
a  State  Department  of  Transportation.  If 
approved,  the  new  Department  will  provide 
a  focal  point  In  State  Government  for  the 
development  and  implementation  oVa  bal- 
anced state  transportation  policy.  And  It 
will  be  a  safety  development  of  very  substan- 
tial significance. 

For  example,  the  existing  Motor  Vehicle 
and  Public  Works  Departmenu  have  varloua 
highway  safety  resiwnsl  bill  ties  which  can  be 
attacked  more  effectively  through  a  single 
department.  This  Is  emphasized  by  current 
traffic  engineering  studies  of  the  State's  In- 
terdepartmental Highway  Safety  Committee. 
These  studies  point  up  the  need  for  the 
closest  possible  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  those  who  design  and  build  our 
highways  and  those  charged  with  safe  use 
of  our  roads.  And  Public  Works  and  Motor 
Vehicles  would  be  among  tbe  agencies  com- 
bined In  tbe  new  TYanaportatlon  Depart- 
ment. 

Others  are  the  State  Traffic  Commission, 
the  State  Office  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Aviation  in  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  proposal  will  Implement 
at  state  level  a  step  I  have  urged  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  take  for  more  than  five 
years — and  which  the  Congress  has  now 
taken.  I  have  every  confidence  the  new 
state  department  will  lead  to  better  and  safer 
transportation  for  tbe  people  of  New  York 
State. 

Now.  In  conclusion,  ft  is  my  pleastu-e  to 
present  plaques  for  outstanding  service  in 
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111   ind    wnely    (or   the  i«t     tloo^  Oorpomaon:  8tu»rt  Wersbub.  AMl«t- 
,  BAO  aevoted  their  energlee      Mt  M«n»««T.  ChemJc»l  B»nk  New  Tort  TnuJ 


the   Council 

fllx  veers     They  bAve  devoted  their  energlt— _— . ,w    i^      . 

iSl^lr   l«dW.hlp    to   Uw   Gouiuai  .ino*  Comply:  WllU«n  L.  WU-on.  Vice  Pre.l^nt, 

It  wM  lim  ormnlMd.  fcnd  Uie  time  U  h««  C.I.T.  mnancitl  Corporation:  I^tW  H.  Win- 

to  Ecknowiedge  -1th  RTaUtude  the  d«ptl»  of  ton.  Vlc«  PrMldent.  J^^^a  *  HUoinB;  MUei 
their  dedication  and  contribution*.     I  refer 
lo  O.  Wallace  Bates.  Vice  Prtaldent  and  a«n- 


er&l  Counsel.  New  York  Telephone  Company: 
Huntington  M.  Turner,  fonner  Vice  President 
at  the  Chemical  Bank  and  now  uaoclated 
with  H.  S.  KoBt«r  and  Company;  and,  Uercer 
C.  Macpberaon,  Vice  Prealdent  ol  the  Chem- 
ical Bank. 

TH«  lyigf  0»  OtTXRS  ATTDfWStO  TBB  ICaxnMO 

Oerald  F.  Beal.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  J- 
Henry  Schroder  Banking  Cctrp.;  Joseph  M. 
Bell.  Jr.,  Ohalrman  of  the  Board.  New  Torlt 
State  mectrlc  &  Oaa  Corp.:  R.  Burdell  Blxby. 
CbalmMn  of  the  Board  and  Secretary,  New 
Tor*  State  Thniway  Authority:  Kenneth  K. 
Black.  Proeldent.  The  Home  Insurance  Oim- 
pany:  Thomas  N.  BoaU.  Associate  Uansger. 
Amerlcsn  Insurmnce  AssoclstloD:  Charles  C. 
Booln.  President,  Chemical  Construction 
Oorpov«tlon:  John  Carter.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Palrchlld  Camera  k  Instrument  Corp.; 
Kenneth  P.  Colby,  Chairman  and  President. 
SaU  onal  Orange  Uu  tual  Insurance  Co ; 
Robert  L.  Cushing.  Vice  President.  Chemical 


F.  Tork.  Obalrman  of  the  Board.  Atlantic 
UuCtial  Insurance  Company;  John  M  Young, 
Morgan  Stanley  A  Company. 


NatioBal  Welfan  RichU  Movcncat 


w  .-  ...»^  r-h..i^«.n  ft*  th*  naard  Diamond  Interna-  gram  Into  operation.  This  is  because  the  J«l- 
trafflc  safety  to  thrae  men  who  h"/_«rTad      Chi^f^^M^J^Jht^^c^^Y'^o^^inv^^^      ^gover^ent  did  not  rr<,ulre  the  .Ut« 

to  adopt  the  program.  Even  foe  the  31  states 
that  have  the  program.  It  will  expire  June 
80,  HHJ7,  unless  Congress  passes  a  l^w  extend- 
ing It  th'»  year.  The  Federal  Law  only  al- 
lows a  recipient  to  get  this  welfare  It  they 
are  unemployed,  but  they  do  not  say  what 
they  mean  by  unemployment.  The  recipient 
must  also  be  willing  to  take  any  Job  which 
Is  offered,  but  they  say  very  Uttle  about  how 
good  the  Job  has  to  be. 

Welfare  recipients  should  ask.  their  sena- 
ton  and  Congressmen  to  vote  for  three  basic 
things: 

( 1 )  Make  the  ATDC-VP  a  permonent  part 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

a.  Require  all  of  the  Mtatea  to  partietpatt  in 
the  AFDC'VP  program. 

3.  Set  federal  nandard$  for  wliat  la  meant 
by  unemployment  and  for  the  kind  oi  work 
a  recipient  must  accept.  (Theas  standanls 
oould  be  Uke  thoee  used  In  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program. 

S.     WOaK.  INCKNTTrCS 

At  present  the  federal  SodaJ  Security  Act 
lets  blind  and  sged  welfare  recipients  keep 
part  of  any  money  they  may  earn.  But  It 
dlscrtmlnatee  against  AFDC  recipients  by  not 
Itrtttog  them  keep  any  money  from  a  part- 


EXTEN6IOK  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAurauriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESMNTATIVES 

Wednetday,  February  I,  19S7 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  delegates  at  the  NaUonal  Welfare 
Rlghta  Movement  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton proposed  a  four-point  program  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  those  among  us  who 


Bank  New  York  Tnwt  Company  

Dr.  W»lter  A.  Cutter.  Director.  Center  for      j^'n^^iinms    has    long    demOMtrated 
safety    EducUon.    New    York  _Dni»erjit,;     ,;^,nj„^nj^,e    Ingenuity,    dignity,    and 


directly  suffer  from  poverty.  .  ^-««„ 

This  group  composed  of  persons  who     tune  job.    Mimonairw  only  get  taxed  »0% 
experience  the  Impact  of  our  vftrioua  wel 


of  their  earnings.  Welfare  recipients  are 
taxed  100%  of  their  earnings.  President 
Johnson  says  he  will  soon  make  a  propoeal 
to  Congress  to  let  AFDC  reclplenu  keep  part 
of  what  they  might  earn.  Ae  yet  be  has  not 
said  how  much. 
We  propose  that  redplentc  tw  allowed  to 


Bklucatlon,  New  York  University; 
CharlM  K.  Ible.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Con- 
solidated   Bdlson    Company    of    New    York;  sell-respect. 

Donald  M.  Biiman.  Executive  Vice  President.  Included  In  the  movement*  member- 
Marine   Midland   Grace   Tmst   Company   of  ship  Is  one  long  Identlfled  With  commu 

New    York;    Charles    W.    perguson.    Senior  riity  leadership  In  my  own  congreaslonal     keep  everything  they  earn  until  their  Income 

Bdltor,  Rea^lers  Digert;  Ollbert  w  Fltshugh.  district  Mrs  Johnnie  TUlmon,  of  los  An-     reaches  the  Federal   "low -income"  Une  for 

Chairman  of   the  Board.  Metropolitan  Life  j^    g^^^  president  of  the  CftllfomU     their  family  sl». 

Innirmnee   Company:    Arthur   Freed.   Traffic  ™  w'         riiahts   OrganizaUon.   who  waa         We  also  proper  that  reclplente  be  allowed 

tog«er,W-tche.ter  county  Department  of     ^^^'^nati'onal  chLrman  of  the  move-  " 

John  L.  Gibbons.  Chairman,  Trust  Com-  mcnt.    I  am  proud  to  Claim  Mrs.  TUlmon 

mlttee.  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co".;  and  the  mothers  Identified  with  her  in 

B.  O,  Goodykoontz,  Vice  President  and  Oen-  the  Loa  Angeles  area  as  my  friends  and 

erai    Manager,    Northeastern    Esse    Region.  consUtutents;  and  In  commendation  of 


Humble  Oil  A  Refining  Company.  William 
D.  Hall.  Vice  President.  Crouse-Hlnds  Com- 
pany: K.  Roland  Banlman.  Brown  Brothers 
Harrtman  *  Co.;  □.  Howard  Hatfield,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Peoples  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Long  Island:  Harold  H.  Helm.  Chairman. 
Executive  Committee.  Chemical  Bank  New 
York  Trust  Co,;  Henry  H.  Henley,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent. McKesson  A  Robblns,  Inc.;  John  Hol- 
brook.  Chairman.  Executive  Committee. 
Marsh  41  McLennan.  Inc.;  H.  Clay  Johnson. 
President.  Hoyal-Olohe  Insurance  Company: 
Robert  C.  Klrkwood.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Company:  Joseph  Kusalla. 
Executive  Director.  Slate  Traffic  Safety  Coun- 
cil; Samuel  J,  Lefrak,  President.  Lefrak  Or- 
ganisation. Inc.;  Oscar  A.  Lundln.  President, 
General    Motors   Acceptance   Corporation. 

Baldwin  Maull.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Marine  Midland  Ccrporallan;  WlUlam  E. 
Newcomb,  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Great 


their  efforts.  I  include  the  following  rec- 
ommendations of  the  national  welfare 
rights  meeting  in  the  Comgrxssional 
RkcoiiD  with  the  hope  that  we  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  move  diligently  to  Im- 
plement them. 

The  recommendatioiu  follow : 
National  WcLrASK  Rights  MxarutG,  Fk>kva«t 
4   TO   0,   Washocotoh.   D.G. 

1.  HATioNwnm  MZHZMXTM  wzLFUK  omairt 

The  reason  there  Is  a  welfare  program  la  be- 
cause In  1935  Congress  passed  a  law  called  the 
Social  Security  Act.  which  says  that  money 
from  the  federal  income  tax  will  go  to  the 
states  to  give  to  people  who  meet  the  state's 

eligibility  requirements.     The  states  run  the  __^^^^^^^^^^ 

welfare  programs,  but  In  order  to  get  fed- 
eral money  to  pay  part  of  the  cost,  they  have  ,*»        ..       e      f  #»•         £a 
to  obey  the  federal  law.     The  state  may  also      Rchual  of  PtTBlltlOB  tOf  CrtW  Of  AtfCrait 
have  Its  own  welfare  program,  using  Its  own 


to  keep  half  of  anything  more  they  earn 
until  their  total  Income  reaches  the  "modest 
but  adequate"  level  (not  shown  on  chart). 
4.  rooo  eraicp  rmoGBAM 
The  food  stamp  program  expires  on  June 
30th  of  this  year.  That  means  that  unless 
Coagrea  passes  a  law  extending  this  program. 
It  will  simply  stop  on  June  SOth.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  Federal  Government  continue 
the  food  programs  with  Iznprovaments. 

A.  Give  cash  bonus  rather  than  food 
•tamps. 

B.  AUow  SUtes  to  have  both  cash  bonus 
program  and  surplus  food. 

We  want  changes  m  the  program  to  remove 
the  many  problems  in  the  present  program. 
Some  of  these  problems  are:  reclplenu  can- 
not use  the  stamps  to  buy  soap,  toilet  paper, 
etc.;  recipients  have  to  put  so  much  of  the 
money  from  their  welfare  check  Into  food 
stamps  that  llUle  U  left  for  rent,  clothing. 


American  Insurance  Company;    Edward  Nu^  _ 

sent    Assistant  to  the  Director.  State  AasUt-      money,    which   means   they   do   not   have   to 

. '^y.^ ^.  T«««^««  Tn.nfi.t-  f^r  Hiwh.      Obey  fcdcral  rules.    We  are  proposing  that  a 

nationwide  minimum  for  welfare  grants  be 


ance  Programs.  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way safely;  Cornelius  W.  Owens.  President. 
New  York  Telephone  Company;  Emil  J.  Patt- 
berg,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  First 
Boiton  Corporation;  Alan  O.  Robinson.  Vice 
President,  The  Continental  Insurance  Com- 
panies; George  A-  Roeder.  Jr..  Executive  Vice 
President.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  J.  Fred 
Schoellkopf  IV.  Pretident.  Msrlne  MldUnd 
Corporation;  James  3.  Schoff,  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  Bloomtngdale  Brothers;  Leslie 
Slote,  Press  Secretary.  Governor's  Staff;  K.  L. 
Stelnlger,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Sinclair 
Oil  Ct^poratlon;  John  S.  Tennant  II.  General 
Counsel.  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Austin  J.  Tobln,  Executive  Director,  The 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  C,  D.  Vannoy. 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  REA  Express, 
Inc.,  Kenneth  B.  Wackman.  President.  James 
Tslcott.  Incorporated;   William  H.   Wslten, 


Carrier  "Fraoklm  D.  Roonveir  To  Go 
Aflhore  aft  CapctowB,  Sovftli  Africa 


set  up.  We  propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment require  all  states  to  rali«  all  welfare 
grants  at  least  to  the  Federal  "low-Income 
Une." 

S.  tTHSKFLOTIED    PAJtCKT    PKOOkSlS 

Most  welfare  recipients  get  their  checks 
from  a  program  called  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  In  mostjcases, 
you  can  only  get  welfare  under  this  program 
when  there  Is  no  man  In  the  house. 

But  in  1961,  Congress  changed  the  social 
security  law  to  say  that  any  state  that  wanted 

l^t.riJ'y^L'inu^'.'inrjr.  T^  tonaa  emitled^We  Slap  a  Friend"  pub- 
and  could  not  get  one.  ThU  is  the  ATOC-nP  Ushed  In  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dispatch 
progrsm.  of  Pebruary  7,  19«7.  The  edlUirlal  re- 
Only  31  of  the  61  lUtea  (Including  D.c.)  lates  to  the  refusal  of  permlssloii  by  the 
MttuiUT  puMd  >taw  Um  putting  this  pro-  D.8.  Oovemment  to  permit  the  crew  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VTBOINIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Febntary  S,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokd  an  edl- 


the  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  go  ashore  at  Capetown,  South  Africa. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoRD, 
as  follows; 

Wx  Slap  a  Fkizhd 

One  can  only  Imagine  the  rage  and  frtis- 
tratlon  of  tlie  4.000  officers  and  men  of  the 
US.  aircraft  carrier  VtLANKX.m  D.  Rooskvxlt. 
when  they  were  refused  permission  to  go 
ashore  at  Capetown.  South  Africa,  after  har- 
log  been  bottled  up  at  sea  In  combat  off 
Vietnam  for  three  torrid  months.  Both 
white  and  colored  memt>ers  of  the  crew  were 
reportedly  equally  Irate  over  refusal  of  their 
superiors  to  let  them  have  shore  leave  while 
the  carrier  waa  refueling. 

Tlie  decision  not  to  let  them  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  South  Africans  of  all 
races — wtUch  had  been  eagerly  tendered — 
was  made  at  "the  highest  level  in  Wash- 
ington." acocxcdlng  to  a  U.S.  embassy  spokes- 
man In  Capetown.  This  can  only  mean  the 
White  Hotue,  which  obviously  Is  still  playing 
up  to  elements  In  this  country  which  are  de- 
termined to  slap  friendly  South  Africa  In  the 
face  at  every  opportunity,  because  of  Its  racial 
policies. 

But  there  was  no  unanimity  as  to  Just  who 
Issued  the  order  which  kept  the  fuming  men 
on  board.  "Spokesmen"  In  Washington  said 
the  decision  was  made  by  military  and  diplo- 
matic ofTlclali  In  Capetown — which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  Improbable- 
Does  an  embassy  decide  "on  Its  own"  to  of- 
fend the  government  to  which  It  is  accred- 
ited? 

A  decision  of  this  magnitude  la  un- 
doubtedly made  either  by  the  Wlilte  House 
or  by  the  Defense  Department,  at  the  direc- 
tion or  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  White 
House.  Irrespective  of  who  made  It,  the  rul- 
ing was  nonsensical,  and  not  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  Sutes. 

True.  If  the  4.O00  offlcers  and  men  had 
gone  ashore,  some  of  them  would  hove  fallen 
Into  the  tolls  of  the  law.  That  often  hap- 
pens when  sailors  are  turned  loose  In  a  port. 
after  months  at  sea.  But  such  probabilities 
do  not  normally  csuse  U.S.  authorities  to 
wreck  sailor  morale  by  keeping  them  locked 
on  board  ship  for  days. 

South  Africa's  policy  of  racial  separation 
admittedly  is  a  complicating  factor  which 
could  have  caused  clashes  of  one  sort  or 
another.  But  special  hospitality  and  enter- 
tainment bod  been  arranged  for  the  Negro 
offlcers  and  men  of  the  carrier,  which.  It  Is 
understood,  the  latter  were  anxious  to  accept. 

Yet,  In  order  for  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  maintain  its  stance  of  hostlUty  to 
South  Africa's  '•apartheid"  policies.  It  re- 
fused these  nghtlng  men  permission  to  teUx 
In  Capetown  from  the  rigors  of  three 
months  In  the  steaming  Indian  Ocean. 

Prior  to  arrival  at  Capetown,  no  sUpula- 
tions  had  been  mode  by  the  American  au- 
thorities concerxUng  conditions  on  which  the 
men  of  the  Roobcvzlt  would  be  allowed  to 
go  ashore,  according  to  South  Africa's  Panes 
MI^(ISTEa  Vosstss.  Hence  elaborate  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  their  entertain- 
ment, and  thousands  of  offers  of  hospitality 
were  forthcoming  from  members  of  all  races. 
At  the  lost  minute,  permission  to  accept  was 
refused. 

So  once  again  we  have  antagonized  one  of 
the  best  friends  we  have  In  the  world  because 
of  that  country's  Internal  racial  policies. 
One  wonders  how  Washington  would  receive 
a  similar  slsp  in  the  face  from  some  country 
which  doesn't  feel  particularly  enthusiastic 
concerning  iu  Internal  poUcles. 

On  top  of  all  else  Is  the  great  strategic  Im- 
portance of  South  Africa's  refueling  bases  to 
our  naval  and  air  forces.  In  the  event  of 
global  war.  There  Is  also  the  country's  vital 
gold  supply  and  Its  large  trade  with  the 
United  SUtM.  All  this  we  are  patting  In 
Jeopardy  with  our  shorUlghted  stupidity. 


RepreuBtatiTe  Cramer  CalU  for  Fall 
Partnerthip  Approack  to  Water  PoHd- 
tioa  Coatrel  Profraas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or  xrcw  took 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  S.  1967 

Ur.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day at  noon,  the  dl.'itlnguished  rankins^ 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  Representative  William  C. 
Crameb,  of  Florida,  addressed  the  water 
and  waste  water  seminar  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  seminar  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  American  Water  Works 
Association.  Inc..  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  F^eratlon,  two  outstanding  or- 
ganizations in  the  field  of  water  pollution 
control  programing. 

Representativ*  -  Crameb's  timely  re- 
marks present  a  philosophy  of  the  na- 
tional effort  toward  adequate  water 
quality  and  toward  adequate  water  sup- 
ply which  is  generally  consistent  with  the 
views  of  most  Republican  Members  of 
this  body.  He  has  made  a  strong  case 
for  a  long-held  position  of  many,  If  not 
moet.  Members  that  the  real  way  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  of  this  Nation's  waters 
is  to  approach  it  on  a  full  partnership 
basis  with  all  levels  of  government  co- 
(Hwratlng. 

Representative  Cramer  has  accurately 
detailed  the  water  pollution  control  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and 
has  outlined  some  very  important  meas- 
ures that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  undertake  during  the  next  2 
years  to  adequately  meet  the  Immense 
problems  of  water  pollution  control. 

His  remarks  on  the  needed  effort  In  the 
future  to  control  and  to  abate  pollution 
of  our  rivers  and  waterways  are  timely 
indeed.  He  has  offered  a  sulsetantlal 
challenge  to  the  several  hundreds  semi- 
nar participants,  representing  the  leader- 
ship in  this  field,  to  take  up  6ie  task  of 
water  pollution  control  on  a  State  and 
local  level  and  to  proceed  ahead  to  under- 
take effective  water  pollution  control 
measures  in  the  States. 

Representative  Cramer  has  called  for 
the  creation  of  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments with  full  responsibility  for  air  and 
water  pollution  control  in  each  of  the 
States.  He  has  called  for  Federal  and 
State  tax  incentives  to  aid  Industry  in 
the  control  of  its  pollution.  He  has  called 
for  the  cessation  of  pollution  from  Fed- 
eral installations  on  a  timetable  enacted 
Into  law.  He  has  called  for  additional 
requirements  for  water  pollution  control 
which  developers  of  industrial  pmrks  and 
housing  developments  of  specified  size 
would  have  to  meet  under  State  law.  He 
has  called  upon  the  SUte  legislatures  to 
authorize  and  appropriate  adequate  sums 
of  money  to  carry  out  water  pollution 
control  programs  on  Stale  levels.  He  has 
called  for  additional  requirements  on 
county,  metropolitan  area,  and  regional 
planning  agencies  for  water  pollution 
control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  full  text  of  Repre- 


sentative Cramer's  remarks  today.  I 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  and  all  Americans  who  want  to 
adequately  control  water  pollution. 

The  remarks  foUow: 
TowAoo  Adequatc  Watkb  Quautt  and  Watkk 

Supplt:    a  PHn.osopHr  op  rai  National 

WaTES  RCSOUOCCS  PSOGOAICS 

(Remarks    of    the    Honorable    Wiluam    C. 
CoAHKi,  Member  of  Congress  from  Florida, 
before  the  Water  and  Wastewater  Seminar 
of  tjie  American  Water  Worlcs  Aiaociatlori, 
Inc.,  and  the  Water  PoIluUon  Control  Ped- 
eraUon,  Sheraton-Pork  Hotel,  Washington. 
D.C.  February  7.  1967) 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  if  there  are  mem- 
bers of  any  two  groups  In  America  with  whom 
It  is  xmnecessarr  to  speak  at  length  on  the 
magnitude  of  our  Nation's  water  resources 
problems.  It  Is  you.     Tou  are  active  members 
In  either  of  or  both  of  the  two  outstanding 
organizations  which  are  Eponsonng  this  Im- 
portant seminar  today.     Those  two  organisa- 
tions are  highly  dedicated  to  the  cleomng  up 
of  America's  waters.    I  know  that  you  are  too. 
As  professionals  in  this  complex  Eubject  of 
water  resource*  management,  you  know  there 
Just  Is  not  enough  witter  of  adequate  quality 
St  all  the  places  where  it  Is  needed.     Poor 
quality  irater  and  insufficient  water  supplies 
menace  public  health  and  reduce  property 
values.     They  raise  taxes  and  water  consumer 
charges  and  destroy  nstural  beauty  and  llsh 
and  wildlife.     They  drive  sway  existing  in- 
dustry and  discourage  the  location  of  pros- 
pective Industries  and  residents.     Poor  qual- 
ity   water    and     Inadequate    water    supply 
adversely    offecu    the    lives    of   every   living 
American.     Providing  enough  good  wster  at 
all  the  places  where  it  U  needed  must  be  a 
high  priority  task  of  sU  levels  of  government, 
not  Just  tomorrow  but  also  today. 

WATEx  poixunoK  coirraot,  Acmmca 
or  oovKCNKEvrra 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  historic  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  I9SA, 
our  Nation's  Increasing  aworencas  of  Its  wa- 
ter quality  and  water  supply  problems  has 
been  reflected  In  the  scUvltles  of  all  levels 
of  government  to  control  and  ahate  water 
pollution.  It  also  has  been  reflected  In  their 
efforts  to  provide  our  citizens  with  adequate 
supplies  of  good  water. 

Federal,  Stste,  interstate,  munlclpsl.  and 
Intermunlclpal  agencies  have  devoted  mil- 
lions of  man-hours  and  have  suthorlzed  mil- 
lions of  dollars  trying  to  solve  water  quality 
and  water  supply  problems.  These  legislative 
bodies  have  expanded  the  authoriUes  of  agen- 
cies and  have  broadened  the  provisions  of 
statutes  and  ordinances.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  reeeorch 
and  development,  on  demonstration  projects. 
on  water  quality  control,  and  on  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants,  wster  puri- 
fication works,  and  collector  and  distributor 
systems.  Greater  strides  have  been  made  to 
strengthen  Federal  water  pollution  control 
programs  during  the  past  few  years  than 
ever  before.  The  government  In  Washington 
and  the  State  and  local  governments 
throughout  America  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  needs  for  more  adequate  water 
supply  systems.  But  the  manifold  problems 
of  water  poUuUoc  and  Inadequate  wster 
supply  are  stlU  very  much  with  us. 

rXDCKAL    I,«SlSL.ATI01f    AMD    nUHiaAMS 

Congress  has  proclslmed  thst  our  water 
resources  problems  connpt  be  Ignored.  But 
Jusl  because  they  ore  national  problems,  we 
cannot  and  ahould  not  rely  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  to  correct  them. 
Only  by  concerted  action  on  all  levels  of 
government — In  the  spirit  of  true  partner- 
ship— can  we  Insure  that  there  wUl  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  clean  water. 

Effective  water  pollution  control  cannot  be 
fully  achieved  without  sincere  cooperation 
between  all  levels  of  goremment.     It  cannot 
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that  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  that  kind 


he  «h..v«.  without  .«ne.t  »lf.pcaM..on  «?- f « '^-^^^  ^™ VtSeV^n™' Sn-  T^^'^^^JTSl'oJ^nTj:  f.T-^.'^n- 

effort,  by  Mil  pr.«nt  »i.d  future  poUutor..  °^'°«- J' "^  .^^''^  °°' f '^"^^^  "2,^^^^  .trucUon  therein,  and  U  enforceable  «t« 

It  connot  be  KixVeyed  without  «ipport  from  B^, '^«   ''   •'^"^4^!!'J^,",X«Ud  quaUty  ■tandard.  have  been  ctabUahed  for 

all    pahUc.   .eml-pubUc.   and   private   orja-  '*°"J<»,»«;';°«^,"^,«J  »<'"'"""' ''' "^""^  Sm  witer.  Into  whleh  the  project  dl«harge. 

nlMtlon.,    private    enterprlM.    and    arou«d  do  that  kind  of  '^'?«;^  and  a.  the  Rank-  In  accordance  with   the  water  quality  en- 

cltlaen..                                                     ^      , ,    *''"'"^'wfi^^T^S?HoS^^-  forc«nentpro.Ulon.  of  Pi.  860.  aa  amended, 

:  .incerely  feel  that  the  Congre»  ha.  been  l°«,>"°°'^r  "'"".^/^  1^1^^  I  ^e  In  the  ca«  of  Interttat.  water.,  and  under 

mo.t  re.pon.lv.  to  the  need,  for  «■■>'«>"'"»  '•'''T'.J^^^^^.tan^^l^lDtr^ln^S  State  law  In  the  ca.e  of  IntxMtate  water.,  the 

and   abating   water   pollution   and    for  «.-  °° '?^«^'>J„"^°»,Sr^^Su^rd  fd  Federal  maximum  .bar.  can  be  .ncrea«d  to 

hanclng  our  water  nippUes.  the  SKnOtj  "  "^^^ '""^.S   S^_i    .t  60  percent  of  the  total  project  co.t. 

Enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  the   carefully   thought  out   and   arrived    at  ^     ^^  ^^^^   provWon   for  relmburM- 

f-^r.trr.\  Aft  nt  iBBfl    better  known  a.  Public  plana  of  the  State..  .     _.    .       _  ^ . 

m^^titLTr^ny  .igniflcant  .Up  *^  I  hope  that  «ich  m  .lt.i*tlon  will  not  «^. 

hi,^rrS;^e  Oonicreffl  to^rft^da  fUmlnatlng  But  If  It  ehould  wlw.  there  are  many  Mem- 

tiLJten  by  the  "^'^f^p^^^^  ^^  strongly  ben>  of  Congress  who  will  not  be  fitting  b*ck 


ment«  in  varying  degrwMi  to  State  and  local 
entitle*,  under  certain  conditions  set  forth 
la  the  Act.  for  the  Fwleral  shore  of  the  costs 
of  construction  of  sewage  treatment  works 


water  poiiuuon.     i  cwiiwu-^i^^  »"« r--*       — "   ^        „     ■      „.    .„.-«»■    «irtiiit*rt       of   construction   oi   sewage  u-eauoenL   www^ 

^ppoA«l  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  MO      •«'°«J^'"   ^^'"^^""YetSr    of    ti.^     undertaken  in  advance  of  the  avalUb.Uty  of 
w.  , _. t.v.n   imHtt  nride  In  tbe      and.    oerhaDB    even    ine    letter    oi    tne    *»w  .._..    . ._      — -_■_  ■_  ^ ..ri*.k«..*  >.»».- 


and  I  have  alwaya  talten  great  pride  In  tbe 
A.  you  know,  that  Act  e«»bll.hed  a  Fed- 


and,    perhaps    even    the    letter 
violated. 

If  the  State  criteria  and  plan  are  econom- 


A«   TDU    Know    inai   ilCV   BBt«u»»a"tu   ■   »  *—  .^    —  —  —  — . 

er^iSit^rogram  for  the  oon.trucUon  of     IcUly  viable.  If  they  are  pnuiUcabl..  and  If 
^we'^SIS^work.    and    provided    for     they  can  be   «*leved.  they  rtould  be  ap- 


waste    treatroen 

some  enforcement  procedurea  Tor  abatement 

of  pollution. 

Amendments  to  PubUc  Law  660  were  en 
acted  in  IMl.  1»«6.  »»<»  IWfl- 

TH«  wATHi  Qvmsrr  ACT  or  isss 


proved  by  the  Secretary. 

I  personally  attended  several  meetings  of 
State  leaders  whlt^h  were  held  to  dlsctias  ways 
of  arriving  at  a  sound,  comprehensive  State 
program.  I  think  the  enthuslaam  shown  at 
these   meetings    for   getting   effective  water 


Federal  funds.  This  Is  done  without  com- 
mitting or  obUgatlng  tiie  United  States  to 
provide  funds  or  to  make  or  to  pay  graota 
for  such  projects  tor  obvious  reasons. 

The  Act  slightly  changed  enforcement  pro- 
visions and  amended  the  Oil  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1934. 

Last  year's  Act  also  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete InvesUgotlon  and  study  of  the  methods 


•n.e  water  QuaUt,  Act  of  10«6  provided     J^Hutlon  .inSol  pro|ram.  underway  In  the  to  provide  '"^'"'l'^ '"  ^•^«^"^"°°  "J 

fo™.  creation  of  the  F«l.ral  Water  Pollu-     ^^  „  .  clear  Indication  that  the  SUt«i  fact  Itle.  and  work.  ''>  "if "'"^ '°^"f  " 

-..-^- will   elTectlvely   meet   their   water  pollution  abate  water  polluUon.  Including  poMlhleuK 

1  think  the  States  wlU  do 


tlon  Control  Admlnlatratlon.  which  ha.  alnce 
been  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  IducaOon,  and  Welfare  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  interior.  It  Increaaed  au- 
thorization, for  appropriations  for  the  Urt 
two  years  of  the  then-authorlaed  program. 
19M  and  IIW7.  to  •150  million  per  annum, 
with  aU  amount,  appropriated  In  exceH  of 
•  100  million  to  be  allocated  on  the  baaU  of 
population  alone. 

The  198S  Act  al»  waived  the  dollar  celling 
limitation,  for  30  percent  project  granta 
fron  the  allocation.  In  eiceM  of  •lOO  mil- 
lion If  the  State  matched  the  fuU  Federal 
contribution  made  to  all  project,  from  .uch 
aUotment..  It  doubled  the  dollar  celling 
limitation  on  grants  for  conatructlon  of 
waate  treatment  work,  for  individual  and 
Joint    project..     It    further    permitted    the 


oontrol  problems, 
the  Job  and  do  It  well. 

CLKAM    WATSa    BSarOaATlON    ACT    OF    1 ... 

Last  year,  the  Congrew  enacted  the  Clean 
Water  Beetoratlon  Act  of  IBM.  which  further 
amended  Public  Law  flOO.  Laat  year".  Act 
authomed  the  Secreury  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grant,  to  pay  up  to  50  jjercent  of  the 
admlniatratlve  expen.es  of  a  basin  planning 
agency  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  If  .uch  agency  and  the  request  for  the 
creation  of  such  conform  to  certain  provi- 
sions qieUed  out  m  the  Act.  TTloee  provi- 
sion, are  primarily  to  protect  SUte  and  local 
Intererta.  Thl.  1.  a  major  atep  toward  baam- 
wlde  attacka  on  the  problem,  of  pollution. 

The  Act  broadened  the  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment provision,  of  the  basic  law  and  In- 


Secretary  to  Increase  the  basic   grant   oy  an        ^^^^^  ftuthortaatlons  for  appropriations  for 
additional  ten  percent  of  the  amount  ol  tne  ^  . .  _ 

grant.  If  itoe  project  conformed  to  the  ocm- 
prehenalve  plan  for  a  metropolitan   area. 

Needless  to  say.  tbe  moat  controversial  as- 
pect of  the  1W6  Act  pertained  to  enforce- 
ment provisions.  After  extended  debate,  a 
change  in  enforcement  pn^vlslons  wae  finally 
arrived  at.  That  change  was  accepUble  to 
moat  and  was  the  best  compromise  obialn- 
»ble.  ThankfuUy.  the  House  position  on 
enforcement  provisions  was  generally  upheld 
In  oocifercnce  committee. 

WAtm    QtlAI-rTT    STiUfDAMM    OF    TBK    %••»    ACT 

The  intent  of  the  House,  which  by  pre- 
vailing In  conference  committee  became  the 
intent  of  Congreas.  was  clearly  that  the 
States  would  be  the  ones  who  lormulated 
water  quality  standards. 

The  law  specifically  provides  that  If  the 
Governor  of  a  State  or  a  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  filed  by  October  3.  19M, 
a  letter  of  Intent  that  such  State,  after  pub- 
lic  hearings,    would    before   June   30.    IftflT, 


research  and  development  tn  many  fields 
where  research  and  development  are  badly 
needed.  Of  great  Importance,  grant*  are  now 
available  for  research  and  development  proj- 
ects for  prevention  of  pollution  of  water  by 
Industry,  includmg  the  treating  of  industrial 
wastes.  This  lb  a  direct  move  toward  greater 
tacbnologlcal  research  and  the  application  of 
existing  and  future  research  and  develop- 
ment In  this  area. 

The  Act  provides  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  effects  of  pollution.  Including  sedi- 
mentation. In  the  eatuartes  and  eatuarine 
Bones  of  the  Nation. 

The  Act  subetanUally  Increases  authortea- 
tlons  for  appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  works  and  requires  the 
Secretary  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
by  January  10,  ltW8.  on  the  reasonable  esti- 
mated cost  of  needed  waste  treatment  faclll- 
liea.  This  should  reveal  to  what  extent  theee 
new  monetary  authorlatlona  may  need  to  be 
adjusted.    The  Act  authorixed  addlUonal  ap- 


adopt   wawr   quality   crlterta   applicable   to  propriaUons   louimg    ^S ,4   billion   over    the 

mSstate  waters  or  portions  thereof  within  next  four   fiscal    years.    1968    through    1971. 

Bueb  State    tonether  with  a  plan  to  Imple-  The  Prealdenfs  recommended  budget  for  Os- 

ment  and  enforce  «ich  criteria,  then  stich  cal  year  1968  request-  MOS  mlHlon  for  con- 

criterla  and   Dlan   would  thereafter  be   the  strucUon   grant  funds.     (3   million  of  that 


of  tax  Incentives.  The  Secretary's  report  of 
such  an  Investigation  Is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  In  January  1968.  It  la  to  in- 
clude any  recommendations  for  legislation. 

The  recognition  by  Congreas  of  the  need 
for  industry  to  control  Its  pollution  was  re- 
flected lost  year  m  the  suspension  of  the  7 
peroent  inveetment  credit  under  the  Federal 
tax  code.  The  legislation,  as  enacted,  spe- 
cifically exempts  from  this  suspension  those 
capital  expenditures  for  faclllOea.  Installa- 
tions, machinery,  and  equipment  which  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination,  control,  or  pre- 
vention of  air  and  water  pollution.  I  think 
from  my  brief  discussion  of  last  year's  Act 
and  tu  increased  emphasis  on  oontrol  of  pol- 
lution by  industry  that  everyone  can  see  the 
Importance  of  such  a  study. 

THE    xmNT   or   TH>    WTBOLM.    XTTOaT 

I  have  directed  my  remarks  up  to  this 
point  today  to  the  Federal  effort  to  control 
or  abate  water  pollution  and  to  maintain 
sufllclent  water  supplies.  But  I  am  not 
trying  to  make  you  think  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  done,  Is  doing,  or  will  do 
everything  that  needs  to  be  done  In  this 
field.  That  Ls  not  and  should  not  be  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Oovernmenfs  efforts 
have  been  enormous,  but.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  probably  very  close  to  the  maximum 
extent  of  the  Federal  effort. 

There  are  several  phlloaophles  on  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  controlling  water  pollution  and 
m  Insuring  adequate  water  supplies.  There 
are  tboae  who  say  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  everything.  There  are  those  who 
say  It  should  do  nothing.  There  are  those, 
like  myself,  who  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  have  a  respmnatblUty  in  this 
area.  But  I  also  say  the  programs  will  be 
a  success  only  If  all  levels  of  goverrmient 
assume  and  reaerve  unto  themselves  their 
proper  rveponslbllitles. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Government 
is  largely  meeting  Its  responsibilities  In  tbe 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works  and 
polluuon       abatement      enftwoement.     You 


that  State.  The  Secretary  would  have  to 
make  a  determination  that  such  criteria  and 
plan  were  consUtent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  before  such  criteria  and  plan  were 
to  become  applicable. 

Tbe  law  does  not  say.  however,  that  the 
Secretary,  If  he  were  displeased  with  the 
State  criteria  and  plan,  could  then  abruptly 
throw  out  the  State  criteria  and  plan  and 
then  establish  bis  own  criteria  and  plan  for 
that  State  and  make  them  tbe  applicable 
oots.    It  Is  clearly  not  the  intent  of  Congress 


lachlan  Regional  Development  Act 

Dollar  celling  llmltaUons  on  project  granU 
have  been  stricken  from  the  existing  law.  If 
the  SUte  agrees  to  pay  not  lass  than  30  per- 
cent of  tbe  cost  of  all  projecu  for  which 
Federal  grants  are  to  be  made  from  an  annual 
allocation  for  the  construction  of  projects  in 
that  State,  the  Federal  share  can  be  Increased 
to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  of  the  total 
cost. 

If  a  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  36 
percent  of  the  toUl  coat  of  ail  proJecU  for 


19M  several  distinct  trends  which.  I  am  sure. 
are  obvious  to  you.  Tbey  are  trends  toward 
greater  State  participation.  They  are  trends 
toward  full  cooperation  among  all  levels  of 
government.  They  are  trends  toward  bring- 
ing the  largest  single  source  of  poUuUon — 
Industry — Into  the  picture  in  a  lull  sense. 
Tbey  are  trends  toward  greater  reliance  upon 
the  Statas  to  enforce  water  quality  standards. 
Tb*  recent  Increase  In  the  P*deral  effort 
la  not  a  sign  that  tbe  Oongress  Is  permitting 
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the  Federal  Qovernment  to  take  over  re- 
sponsibility for  the  entire  effort.  Rather 
the  Intent  runs.  In  my  opinion,  tn  the  oppo- 
site direction.  As  one  of  the  drafters  and 
principal  supporters  of  workable  Federal 
water  pollution  oontrol  leglsTstJon,  I  say  to 
you  that  the  non-Federal  Interests  must 
now  assume  their  rightful  responsibilities 
and  fully  Implement  effective  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  do  the 
Job  alone.  It  cannot  control  pollution  "by 
remote  oontrol."  No  Federal  administrator 
In  Washington  can  properly  and  accurately 
enforce  water  quality  standards  In  Horse 
Shoe  Bend.  Idaho,  for  example.  The  States 
cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  The  expense  would 
be  too  exhorbltant.  Local  governments  can- 
not do  the  Job  alone.  The  expense  would 
not  only  be  too  exhorbltant  but  many  of 
them  are  restricted  by  SUte  sUtutee  in  this 
field.  Industry  and  other  polluters  cannot 
do  the  Joto  alone.  The  additional  expense 
would  bankrupt  many,  If  not  most,  of  them. 
The  effort  must  be  made  together — and  co- 
operatively. 

Inasmuch  as  Public  Law  MO  baa  been  sub- 
sUntlBlly  amended  twice  In  the  past  two 
years,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  many  reports 
which  last  year's  Act  requires  of  the  Secre- 
ury of  tbe  Interior  will  not  be  submitted  to 
Congreas  untU  January  1968.  I  do  not  fore- 
see any  further  amendmenu  during  this 
year. 

After  the  CongrcMs  receives  tbe  reporU  of 
the  Secretary,  and  after  the  Members  and 
the  professional  staffs  have  hod  sufflctent 
Ume  to  thoroughly  digest  the  findings  of 
and  the  recommendations  embodied  In  those 
reports,  then  further  amendments  to  Public 
Law  660  may  tw  made. 

But  untU  that  time,  what  should  we  be 
doing  to  Insure  the  enhancement  of  efforts 
to  oontrol  water  pollution  and  to  Insure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  clean  water  at  all  the  places 
where  it  Is  needed? 

Quite  obviously,  we  should  move  ahead  In 
implementing,  as  effectively  as  possible,  the 
basic  Act.  as  amended  by  the  IMS  and  leoo 
AcU,  As  you  know,  the  amendmenu  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  offer  a  subaUntlal 
challenge  to  all  Americans  to  clean  up  our 
waters.  While  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
efforU  wUI  rest  with  the  people,  the  Imme- 
diate success  of  the  expanded  efToa-t  to  control 
water  pollution  will  depend  upon  people 
like  yourselves  who  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  work  which  must  be  underUken  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  clean  water 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  our  citlsens  for 
clean  water. 

THX   NEn>B>  ZrrOBT   Ut   TUX   ruTtiai 

T^  adequately  meet  the  challenge  of  our 
critical  water  resources  problems,  I  offered 
several  proposals  last  October  for  considera- 
tion by  the  17th  Annual  Joint  Conference  of 
the  Florida  Pollution  Control  Federation  and 
the  Florida  Section  of  the  American  Wat«r 
Works  Asaoctatlon. 

Revi»ed  to  meet  national  needs  and  to  In- 
clude an  additional  proposal.  I  offer  them  to 
3rou  today  tar  your  consideration.  They  are 
not  OS  farreachlng  as  some  which  might  be 
put  before  you  by  some  of  my  dUtlngulshed 
oolleagues.  but.  In  my  opinion,  they  are 
within  the  realm  of  poastble  enactment  by 
the  Congreas.  the  SUU  legislatures,  and  the 
local  govemmenu.     Tbey  are  needed. 

F>orty.seven  Sute  legislatures,  many  of 
which  meet  only  every  other  year,  will  meet 
this  year.  This  Is  the  year  to  act.  This  la 
the  year  to  leave  a  seminar,  euch  as  this 
one.  fired  up  with  the  deUrmlnadon  to  go 
back  to  your  respective  SUtes  and  communi- 
ties and  push  forward  with  an  adequate 
water  pollution  control  program.  You 
should  push  forward  with  a  program  of  such 
magnitude  that,  combined  with  the  efforts 
of  other  SUtee  and  other  communities,  it 
will  tw  unneocMary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reatore  tbe  infrlngemenu  In  the 
future  upon  State  and  local  prerogatives  In 


this  area.  You  should  push  forward  with 
such  a  successful  and  adequate  progra^m  that 
the  Congreas  would  not  et&nd  for  any  request 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  additional 
authority  because  such  authority  would  not 
be  needed  for  the  overall  effort. 

Let  us  face  the  facte:  Only  where  we 
have  tended  to  be  Lax  In  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  people  In  this  field  have 
the  Administrations  fouxul  It  necessary  to 
ask  Congress  for.  and  for  Congreoi  to  subM- 
quently  grant,  additional  authority.  I  say  If 
the  SUte  and  local  governments  aaaume 
their  full  and  rightful  responsibilities  In 
this  field.  Federal  encroachmenU  will  be 
repelled. 

Toward  a  realLzaUon  of  State  and  local  as- 
BUmptions  of  responslbllUles  In  this  field, 
I  offer  tbe  following  proposals  for  your  con- 
sideration in  the  course  of  todayls  seminar 
and  In  the  course  of  your  discussions  with 
other  concerned  Americans  once  you  re- 
turn home: 

1.  r  propose  the  creation  by  the  State  leg- 
isUituren  of  State  departments,  or  their 
equivalents,  headed  by  a  person  icith  Cabi- 
net rank,  with  full  responsibility  for  air 
and  water  pollution' control  and  natunti  re- 
sovTces  development  programs.  It  Is  time 
to  elevate  what  we  consider  to  be  esaential 
air  and  water  polluUon  oontrol  programs 
from  the  bureaucratic  Jungles  of  our  SUU 
governmenu  to  a  proper  level  of  Cabinet 
rank.  It  Is  time  to  give  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs  a  direct  vou  in  the 
Governors'  CablneU  ol  our  States. 

a.  /  propose  Federal  and  State  tor  *n<?en- 
tives  tor  any  Industrial  facilities,  insuua- 
tlons.  machinery,  or  equipment,  which  con- 
tribuu  to  poIluUon  treatment  and  provide 
for  the  elimination,  control,  or  prevention 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  provided  tboae 
uniu  meet  certain  sUndards  esUbllshed  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  and  Bute  agencies. 
Lost  Congreas  about  thirty-five  HepresenU- 
tlves  introduced  and  twenty-five  Senators 
cosponsored  bills  to  provide  for  such  Fed- 
eral Incentives,  t  am  pleased  to  report  to 
you  that  over  fifty-five  Ux  IncenUve  bills 
have  already  been  Introduced  this  Session. 
I  have  Introduced  H.R.  3781  this  Congress  lo 
accomplish  this. 

3.  /  propose  the  enactment  of  Federal  leg- 
islation at  the  earliest  possible  dafe  fo  bring 
a  halt  to  the  pollution  of  our  waters  from 
one  of  the  largest  sources  of  pollution  in  the 
Nation—Federal  installations.  Insofar  as  it 
la  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  Inter- 
esu  of  the  United  Sutes.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  set  a  clear  example  to  the 
other  poUutors  by  stopping  tu  own  pollu- 
tion. It  should  place  the  cotutrucUon  of 
facilities  necessary  to  abate  pollution  of  our 
waurs  from  Federal  InsUllatlons  on  a  high 
priority  basis.  The  esubtlshment  of  a  time 
table  whereby  pollution  from  any  new  Fed- 
eral InsUllatlons  would  have  to  be  ceased  by 
July  1.  1909.  and  whereby  pollution  from 
any  Federal  Insuilatlon  would  have  to  be 
ceased  by  July  I,  1971.  la  one  method  of 
meeting  this  problem.  Expenditures  neces- 
sary to  control  pollution  from  Federal  in- 
stallations would  be  far  wiser  than  Federal 
expenditures  for  many  things  I  have  found 
In  this  year's  budget. 

4.  /  propose  the  enactment  by  the  State 
legislatures  or  the  local  governments.  u>hieh- 
ever  is  appropriate  in  the  individual  State, 
of  laws  that  all  dei-elopers  of  industrial  parks 
and  housing  developments  of  specified  size  to 
be  constructed  in  the  future  be  required  to 
ctmstruct  adequate  waste  treatment  leorks 
to  treat  the  discharge  from  such  industrial 
facilities  arut  development.  This  is  one 
method  of  helping  to  eliminate  the  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  wastewater  which  must 
be  treated  by  municipal  treatment  works. 
The  developers  vrould  be  required  to  operate 
tbe  faclllUee  and  to  meet  sUndards  con- 
sistent with  sUtutes  and  regulations  appli- 


cable  to   government    owned    and    operated 
treatment  works. 

5.  /  propose  the  appropriation  by  aU  State 
legislatures  of  adequate  funds  to  permit  the 
Sutes  to  meet  their  responalbUitles  under 
Federal  law  and  to  take  maximum  advantage 
of  the  Federal  grant  program  to  abate  water 
and  air  pollution  and  also  to  permit  the 
SUU  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  t>e 
needed  to  attack  air  and  water  pollution. 
These  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  training  of  additional  Sute  technical 
personnel,  provided  such  trainees  agree  to 
remain  in  tbe  SUU's  employment  for  at 
least  a  minimum  specified  period  of  Ume. 

6.  /  propose  the  requirement  of  State 
statutes  that  alt  county,  metropolitan  area. 
or  regional  planning  agencies  must  provide 
for  minimal  air  and  water  poUution  control 
and  abatement    requirements. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  SUtes  already 
have  SUtutes  and  measurea  which  provide 
for  tome.  most,  or  aU  of  the  meaauna  which 
I  have  Just  enumerated  But  I  think  that 
these  six  propbeals  are  the  mlulmtim 
measures  which  should  be  enacted  during- 
the  next  2  years  to  adequately  assume  our 
reeponslblUMea  and  to  adequately  contribute 
to  the  further  abatement  of  water  pollution. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  proposals  which 
could  be  made.  But  I  ooosldn-  the  ones 
which  I  have  enumerated  to  be  the  moct 
Important  ones,  although  their  relative  Im- 
pwtance  is  not  necessarily  In  tbe  order  In 
which  I  presented   them. 

Dnfortunately.  I  cannot  be  with  you  for 
tbe  duration  of  your  seminar.  However, 
your  consideration  of  these  and  other  pro- 
posals should  be  a  worthwhile  effort.  Al- 
though the  realixatlon  of  my  proposals  will 
require  a  substantial  expenditure  by  the 
SUte  and  local  governmenu.  in  some  in- 
stances. I  am  confident  that  Che  benefita 
which  would  accrue  to  the  SUtea.  If  theee 
proposals  are  carried  out,  would  more  tixAti 
offset  the  expenditures.  Furthermore,  I 
think  these  programs  ahould  have  a  much 
higher  priority  than  some  of  tbe  Itons  we 
now  find  in  some  SUU  budgeU. 

IN    COMCLirstOK 

I  have  BtUmpted  to  point  out  to  you  today 
that  while  the  FMeral  Government  has  done 
much  to  control  and  absu  waur  pollution 
and  to  provide  measures  to  Insure  against 
inadequaU  water .sui^lles.  the  responsibility 
lies  now,  more  than  ever  before,  on  the  SUU 
and  local  govemmenU,  public  and  private 
organizations,  industries,  and  concerned 
citizens. 

It  will  be  groups  Uke  the  American  Water 
Works  AseocUcion  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  FederaUon.  and  authorities  In  the 
field,  like  yourselves,  on  whom  wUl  rest 
the  success  of  this  most  important  effort. 

Thank  you. 


Fulore  of  Pretcal  NaBoBal  Policjr  Toward 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine 


E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


or  VZBCIKU 

IM  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednetdav,  February  I,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrgrlnla.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Riccrd  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Charting  a  Course."  pub- 
lished In  Newsday  of  Monday,  February 
6,  1967. 

The  editor  and  publisher  of  Newaday 
Is  Capt.  Harry  F.  Ouggeniielm.   Tbe  edl- 


AS22 

torl«l  Invites  attention  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  Nations  merchant  marine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicotB. 
a£  follows: 

A  •blp*  c«pt»ln  wbo  dliln't  know  hli  dM- 
UnaUon  would  And  It  UnponlBl*  »  chart  » 
couTM  to  g«l  tb«re.  Currently  tbe  "dmlnl*- 
traUan  H  proposing  exptndlturM  oT  Wva.- 
g«7.000  tor  •  M«ch»l>t  Marine  lubeUly  policy 
ti>«t  hu  neither  direction  nor  go«l». 

The  euheldy  program  U  •  continuation  of  a 
natlonal-poUcy  datlag  lJ»ck  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1036.  Ite  purpose.  In  general, 
le  to  aeaure  the  nation  oJ  a  strong  Merchant 
Marine  It  h»e  not  been  a  aucoeM.  In  1938. 
a  vear  before  the  Congrtm  enacted  Ita  weU- 
InUnded  Merchant  Marine  legUUtlon,  31.7 
per  cent  of  the  naUona  waterbome  foreign 
tiade  moved  In  American  ahlpe.  Laal  year, 
the  D.S.  Merchant  Marine  carried  only  eight 
per  cent  of  that  trade. 

Some  rethinking  ol  baaio  policy  la  clearly 
demanded.  A  year  ago.  in  hla  Stale  of  the 
union  Meuage.  Prealdent  Johnaon  promlaed 
to  derelop  a  atrong,  new  policy  toward  the 
Merchant  Marine.  Laat  month,  In  hla  mes- 
sage to  the  OOlh  Congreaa.  the  Prealdent  did 
not  mention  the  Merchant  Marine.  That 
promised  new  policy  ha«  yet  to  be  enunciated. 
The  delay  la  easy  to  underatand.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  atrong,  effective  poUcy  In- 
volvea  a  atrenuoua  courae  of  decisions;  aome 
ol  them  are  money  declalona  of  large  dlmen- 
aion  The  coat  of  creating  a  competitive 
Merchant  Marine  could  run  Into  the  bllUona 
of  dollara. 

The  firal  dedalon.  therefore.  Is  a  basic  one. 
Is  It  In  the  nation's  Interest  to  apend  the 
money  to  make  our  merchant  fleet  com- 
petitive? We  think  It  la.  The  RusaUna  now 
have  a  fleet  of  1.423  large  merchant  ahlpe, 
and  they  are  planning  lo  apend  •!  billion 
thU  year  to  construct  more.  The  tl.8.  liaa 
an  active  fleet  of  l.0«0,  and  IBO  of  them  are 
so-called  "ruat  buckets"  ntsctlvated  from  the 
reeerve  fleet  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam 
seallft  We  will  spend  »1M,000,000  to  aub- 
sldlae  the  construction  of  13  ahlpa  thU  year; 
the  Bu»lana  have  S»5  on  ofd«r  or  under 
construction. 

Adjn.  Emory  S  Land,  who  guided  the  crash 
ahlpballdlng  program  during  World  War  n 
haa  wtimated  tiiat  the  approilmately  M.a 
bliuon  that  win  be  apent  to  build  a  auper- 
aonic  )«t  airliner  would  be  enough  to  "largely 
rejuvenate"  our  merchant  fleet.  Therefore. 
If  It  la  decided  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
competitive  Merchant  Marine  la  a  wise  na- 
tional goal,  the  Prealdent  U  going  to  have 
to  aet  aome  carefully  developed  apendlng 
ruldeUoM.  To  do  that  be  U  going  to  have 
to  have  a  clear  Idea  ct  the  aort  of  fleet  we 
wlah  to  develop. 

Today'a  maritime  teclmology  offera  many 
altemaUves.  It  la  poaalble  to  build  nuclear- 
powered  Bhlpe  and  so-called  containerahlpa, 
which  tranaport  aealed  metal  contalnera  of 
cargo  thsit  are  easily  handled  and  tranaferred 
to  truck  or  tram.  There  are  alao  sea  iJarge 
frelghtera.  which  carry  amallcr  veesela  within 
them.  In  addition,  there  ate  automated  de- 
vices that  reduce  the  manpower  needed  to 
run  a  ship  or  to  load  and  unload  lU  cargo. 
In  any  ahlpbuUding  program  coeta  will  be 
cut  if  a  aeries  of  similar  ahlpa  are  built  be- 
cauae  the  jhlpyartls  will  be  able  to  apply  the 
tc«hxiiquee  of  maaa  production. 

An  Important  element  in  a  atrong.  new 
maritime  policy,  therefore,  will  be  deciding 
the  type  and  number  of  ahlpa  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  compeUUve  Beet.  It  will  Uke  aome 
atudy  to  arrive  at  wise  declalona.  But  pree- 
ent  reeearch  and  development  appropriaUona 
have  been  deaoribed  by  Adm.  Land  aa  'piti- 
fully amall,  almoet  negligible." 

The  present  national  policy  toward  the 
Merchant  Marine  la  a  failure.  Ita  goala  never 
have  been  clearly  deftned;  Ita  methoda  are. 
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at  lieet.  catch -aa-catch -can.  It  la  time,  paat 
time  io»  a  new  poUcy.  Developing  it  In- 
volvea  a  problem  in  navlgauon— deciding 
whcr*  we  want  to  go  and  how  we  are  to  get 
there. 


Tke  Stat*  •{  tkt  U^.  Steel  Uautry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  raKwaTLvawiA 
IN  rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wedne<dov.  Febniary  8. 1S57 
Mr.  PtJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RrcoBD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address:  

THi  St«ti  or  TBI  VS.  STm  iNDOaiaT 
(Addresa   by   L.  B.   Worthlngton.  chairman. 
American    iron    and    Steel   InaUtuta.    and 
prealdent.  United  SUtee  Steel  Corp..  at  tlie 
congreaalonal    breakfaat.    iMI    Public   Af- 
faire Conference.  Waahington.  D.C.) 
In  the  ahort  month  alnce  the  »Oth  Con- 
greaa convened,  you  membera  of  thU  moat 
important     body     have     already     received 
enough  legUlative  chaUengea  to  overburden 
the  hardiest  among  you. 

Touve  learned  of  the  aUte  of  the  union. 
the  state  of  the  budget  and  the  atate  of  the 
economy. 

I  wlah  that  I  could,  tlila  morning,  report 
In  equal  detail  upon  the  atate  of  the  ateel 
Induatry  and  dlacuaa  aome  of  the  pending 
leglalatlve  propoaala  that  are  of  ImporUnoe 
both  to  you  and  to  ua. 

ParUcularly,  I  wlah  that  we  could  explore 
together  tliU  preaalng  queation  of  air  and 
water  quality  wlilch  concerna  aU  of  us  so 
deeply;  and  that  1  oould  review  the  nearly 
thirty  yeara  of  reaearch  that  haa  l>een  car- 
ried out  by  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute in  thla  Bald  ....  that  I  could  UU  you 
about  the  Bkore  than  half -billion  doUara  tliat 
the  ateel  oompanlea  have  apent  in  the  paat 
15  yeara  on  the  InsUlUtlon  of  pollution 
abatement  fadUtlea,  and  about  the  addl- 
Uonal  150  mlUlona  or  ao  that  they  are  now  in 
the  procesa  of  apendlng  foe  thla  purpoae.  I 
wish  I  oould  dlacuaa  the  role  that  tl»  7  per- 
cent tax  credit  haa  played  In  helping  to 
Onance  theae  heavy  capital  ouUaya  which 
add  nothing  to  our  production;  and  tliat  I 
could  explain  the  advantages  which  might 
be  gained  by  subetanUally  enlarging  this 
credit  aa  It  applies  to  poUutlon  control 
faclUtlea. 

But  In  view  of  tlie  heavy  demands  upon 
your  time,  and  in  keeping  with  my  promlae 
to  make  thla  short.  1  must  confine  myself 
thla  morning  to  a  single  topic;  and  bocauae 
of  Its  Importance,  that  topic  haa  got  to  be 
the  ateady  and  relcntleaa  Increaae  In  the 
Imports  of  foreign  steel,  and  the  effect  of 
these  Imports  upon  the  companies,  their  em- 
ployees and  the  people  of  tills  nation. 

By  way  of  ijackground,  let  ua  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  haa  been  happening  to  the 
world  ateel  picture  over  a  span  of  Just  flfteen 
yeara: 

In  i»80  there  were  Sa  steel  producing  na- 
tlona  m  the  world;  but  in  I»«8  there  were 
more  than  double  that  number.  That  means 
that  more  than  30  coimtriea  which  had  for- 
merly depended  entirely  upon  imported 
ateel.  now  have  steel-making  reeourcea  of 
their  own;  and  that  the  nations  which  for- 
merly supplied  thoae  countries  have  had  to 
scramble  for  new  markets  for  their  exports. 
At  the  same  time,  world  production  of  raw 
steel  has  increased  from  207  million  tons 
to  501  million  tone.  Moreover.  It  appears 
that  at  least  75  million  additional  tone  couid 
have  been  produced  had  there  been  a  market 
for  this  steel. 


Tlie  world  exporta  of  ateel  have  more  than 
doubled  In  the  paat  decade.  In  1964.  23  mU- 
llon  tons  went  Into  the  export  market;  but 
In  ISM.  61  million  tone  were  exported.  And 
no  longer  does  thla  ateel  flow  principally 
from  the  induatrlauaed  nations  to  the  laaa 
developed  countries.  Twenty  percent  of  It 
ooinea  Into  the  United  States,  ao  that  thla 
nation— wlilch  is  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  ateel— has  become  paradoxically  the 
world'a  largeat  Importer  ol  ateel. 

Purthermore.  major  facility  addltlona  are 
projected  for  both  Western  Etirope  and 
Japan,  even  though  the  evidence  la  that 
neither  In  their  own  home  markets  nor  In 
the  lesa-developed  countries  will  demand  for 
steel  increase  aufliclently  to  abeorb  thla  ad- 
ditional production.  Thus  It  la  clear  that 
more  and  more  of  thU  foreign  ateel  will  lie 
knocking  at  the  door  of  our  American  do- 
meatlc  markets. 

Today,  then,  the  American  ateel  Industry 
la  confronted  by  the  cold  hard  facts  that  the 
shifting  pattema  of  world  trade  over  the 
past  nine  years,  are  now  coating  ua  more 
than  13  million  tone  of  flniahed  ateel  prod- 
ucts annually. 

Our  exports  have  plummeted  from  5H  mil- 
lion tone  in  iB57  to  leaa  than  3  mlUlon  tooa 
laat  year  while  Importa  during  thla  period 
have  rocketed  from  a  little  men  tiian  1 
mUllon  tone  to  an  all-time  record  of  11  mil- 
lion tons  In  IMfl.  And  these  imporu  now 
account  for  about  il  percent  of  onr  toUl 
domeaUc  ateel  market. 

In  the  Southwest,  and  out  on  the  Pacific 
Coaat,  imports  have  taken  more  tlian  30  per- 
cent of  the  market  and  for  certain  productt 
— euch  aa  wire  roda.  barbed  wire.  nalU  and 
staples — foreign  ImporU  represent  from  a 
third  to  a  half  of  the  aales  In  thla  country. 
No  one.  I  think,  ahould  try  to  mlnlmlae 
tile  impact  of  11  million  tone  of  Imported 
ateel  on  the  American  market.  It  repreaenta 
more  than  70.000  ateelworker  Jobs  alone,  and 
many  thouaanda  of  additional  Joiis  In  sup- 
porting Industries — all  at  a  time  when  this 
nation  is  striving  to  achieve  maximum  em- 
ployment. 

It  represents  a  negative  trade  lialanoe  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollara  at  a  Urns  when  our 
nauon  la  atrivlng  mlghUly  to  reveree  or  con- 
tain our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

It  rapreaents  the  output  of  a  company 
larger  than  Armco  and  Jones  Ji  Laughlln 
combined,  and  all  the  federal,  atate  and 
local  taxes  which  that  company- lis  em- 
ployees. Its  auppllera.  and  their  employees. 
In  turn — irouid  be  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation. 

And,  finally.  It  represents  a  tlireat  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  our  own  steel  Indus- 
try when  America  la  called  upon  to  delend 
world  peace  and  the  Integrity  of  smaller  na- 
Uona In  many  parte  of  the  glol^e.  In  thla 
aituatlon,  gentlemen,  I  am  aure  you  believe 
aa  1  do  that  American  security  requires  a 
ateel  industry  strong  enough  to  meet  what- 
ever demands  may  tw  made  upon  it;  and 
that  thla  "**i^'"  can  never  afford  to  look  to 
other  countries  for  the  vital  ateel  auppllea 
that  are  a  major  Ingredient  of  Ita  military 
power,  and  of  ita  peace-time  economic 
Btrength. 

Now  I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  I'm  aure.  that 
the  American  steel  companies  have  not  been 
taking  all  tills  lying  down.  We've  been 
doing  everything  In  the  book  to  make  thla 
Induatry  as  elBclent  and  as  compeutive  as  It 
Is  poaalble  for  any  Industry  to  be. 

To  enhance  our  position  of  teclmologlcal 
leaderahlp,  and  to  develop  new  ateel  producU 
that  could  not  be  obtained  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  we  are  now  apendlng  considerably 
In  exceaa  of  100  million  dollars  a  year  on  re- 
aearch. And  you  may  be  Interested  to  know 
tliat  in  the  case  of  my  own  company  about 
16  percent  of  Its  shlpmenta  laat  year  were  of 
products  that  we  have  been  selling  for  less 
than  Ave  yeare. 

But  transplanting  technological  advances 
trcm  the  laboratories  to  ttis  Bills  tliemseivaa 
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Is  a  costly  bualneM;  um]  during  the  past  ten 
yeu-s  the  Amerlcaji  st«el  companies  have 
■pent  more  than  13  bUUon  dollan  oo  new. 
more  efflclenc  productton  faciIlUee — designed 
not  only  to  rediice  coats,  but  to  eetabllah  new 
high  standards  at  quality  for  our  competition 
to  shoot  at. 

Last  year,  these  capital  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded 2  bUUoo  dollars;  and  we  expect  that 
they  may  be  as  great  or  greater  In  the  current 
year.  Tet  even  these  enormous  outlays  are 
laadequste  now  to  take  full  adrantage  of 
existing  technology,  and  they  show  UtUe 
promise  of  growing  at  anything  Uke  the  pace 
of  the  Increase  In  our  knowledge  of  steel 
products  and  production  methods. 

Retarding  this  growth,  of  course.  Is  the 
recent  suspension  of  the  7  percent  Invcat- 
ment  credit  and  of  the  provisions  for  accele- 
rated depreciation:  and  needless  to  say.  the 
proposed  surtax  on  corporate  and  personal 
incomes  will.  If  enacted.  Impair  further  our 
ability  to  generate  the  funds  needed  to  fi- 
nance these  capltst  expendUur««.  Not  only 
will  It  Intensify  the  profit  squeeze  which  the 
Industry  has  suffered  in  the  past  decade,  but 
by  biting  more  heavily  into  the  take-home 
pay  of  the  steelworkers  at  a  time  when  they 
are  already  disturbed  by  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  It  might  well  build  up  increasing  pres- 
sure behind  the  wage  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  us  next  year. 

So  our  competitive  position  will  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  actions  of  Congreas  in 
these  Important  fields  of  taxation.  But 
meanwhile,  we  are  pressing  forward  with  this 
program  of  capital  spending  as  rapidly  as  we 
can;  because  this  race  for  technological  ad- 
vancement la  one  race  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose,  and  neither.  I  think,  can  America, 
Tet  In  spite  of  all  we  have  done  and  are 
doing,  foreign  Imports  continued  to  increase 
last  year,  even  though  there  was  no  labor 
negotiation  to  be  faced,  no  threat  of  a  work 
stoppage,  and  no  reascm  for  steel  users  to 
protect  their  supply  by  turning  to  offshore 
source*  since  domestic  produceni  could  fiUiy 
meet  the  demand. 

Now  what  are  the  root  causes  of  this 
problem? 

Well,  whether  we  are  Ulking  about  steel  or 
any  other  industry.  American  production 
coats  are  Inescapably  related  to  the  American 
standard  of  living:  and  are  based  upon  the 
world's  highest  wage  structure.  Even  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  In  this  country — as 
fixed  by  our  federal  wage-hour  laws — ts  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  average  wage  in 
moat  foreign  countries.  And  when  you  re- 
member that,  in  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
employment  costs  represent  more  than  75 
percent  of  all  production  coate.  you  realize 
why— In  Industries  like  steel — foreign-made 
products  can  often  undersell  ours  In  world 
markets, 

I  wish  that  some  of  our  Congressional 
guests,  this  morning,  oould  have  been  with 
me  on  my  trip  to  Japan  last  month,  and 
could  have  seen  as  I  did  the  spectacular  ad- 
vances which  the  steel  Industry  in  that  coun- 
try has  made  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
Stating  almoet  from  scratch.  It  has  become 
the  third  largeat  steel  producer  In  the  world, 
and  last  year  ft  exported  about  11  million 
tons  of  which  nearly  5  million  tons  were  sold 
In  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  Japanese  have  vast  plans  for 
expansion  In  the  very  near  future,  with  the 
likelihood  that  most  of  this  new  tonnage 
would  go  Into  exporta.  So  a  few  points  of 
comparison  between  the  two  Indxutriea 
might  be  worthy  of  attention. 

There  la  little  to  cbooae  between  the  two 
as  to  technology,  productivity,  labor  supply, 
skills  and  cUmAte.  The  United  SUtea  may 
have  some  advantage  In  the  availability  of 
raw  materials  although  this  Is  shrinking  as 


new  high-grade  ore  and'ooal  aouroea  open 
up  around  the  world  and  as  htghly-effldent 
ocean  bulk  carriers  go  into  service.  The 
United  States  has  the  moet  modem  and  dl- 
verslfiKl  transportation  system  in  the  world — 
a  TTBl  advantage — but  the  locaUoa  of  all 
major  Japanese  plants  on  tlie  Coast  U  a  par- 
tially balancing  factor.  Therefore — as  to 
these  factors — our  steel  industry  would  seem 
to  have  aome  edge  on  Japan's.  The  only 
Identifiable  major  difference  among  the  eco- 
nomic factors  affecting  the  two  Induatrtes 
is  In  employment  costs. 

Kmployment  costs  in  the  Japanese  steel 
mills  are  leas  than  one-third  as  much  as 
they  are  in  the  United  States.  And  when 
I  speak  of  employment  coats,  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  wage  ratea  alone.  I  am  Including 
the  whole  range  of  benefits  which  the  Japa- 
nese steelworkers  receive. 

The  net  result  Is  that  the  Japanese  mills 
have  an  advantage  of  from  tao  to  tSS  a  ton 
in  employment  coats  alone.  And  beyond 
that  their  capital  coats  In  the  construction 
of  new  facilities  are  only  about  half  as  much 
as  ours. 

Faced  by  that  kind  of  ooat  disadvantage, 
American  producers  have  Uttle  chance  of 
competing  on  a  basis  of  price  and  must  rely 
on  quality,  service  and  Innovation  as  the 
primary  areas  of  competition. 

But  these  cost  advantages  which  foreign 
producers  enjoy  in  varying  degrees  In  Europe 
and  the  Par  Bikst  are  not  the  only  explana- 
tion of  the  flood  of  steel  Imports  which 
WBshea  up  on  our  American  shores.  A  baalc 
cause  lies  in  the  excess  steelmaklng  capArClty 
which  exists  abroad  and  continues  to  In- 
crease; so  that  steelmarkera  in  these  coun- 
tries are  compelled  to  maintain  their  ex- 
porta at  the  hlgheat  practical  level.  If  this 
means  that  they  muat  ahlp  their  excess  tons 
across  the  seas  at  whatever  price  is  necesaary 
to  get  the  business,  then  they  do  ao — and 
eventually  their  governments  or  their  home- 
market  customeia  must  subsidize  these  ex- 
ports in  one  way  or  another. 

Foreign  governments  use  their  steel  In- 
dustries aa  Inatruments  of  national  policy 
resulting  in  protection  of  thoae  industries. 
The  measures  they  have  adopted  take  many 
forms  but  they  are  deolgoed  to  protect  do- 
mestic markets  and  stimulate  exports. 
These  Include  tax  rebates,  subsidies,  special 
shipping  rates,  and  apeclal  depredation 
allowances. 

And  America  la  a  prime  target  for  these  ex- 
porta because  the  steel  market  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  only  the  largest  arid  moat  di- 
versified In  the  world — It  is  alao  the  moat 
open  and  easily  accesalble  In  the  world. 
Here  a  low  tariff,  averaging  less  than  8  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  product,  is  the  only 
barrier  this  ootmtry  places  in  front  of  steel 
Imports. 

But  in  other  countries  It  la  different. 
When  American  steel  goes  abroad,  for  ex- 
ample, it  must  abeorb  tariffs  that  can  be  more 
than  double  the  American  duty  and  then  be 
required  to  hurdle  a  t>attery  of  non-tariff 
barriers  which  may  Include  border  taxea,  sur- 
charges. Impori  licenses,  penalties,  fees  and 
•o-called  equalization  taxes  that — In  various 
countries — are  levied  on  Imports  and  rebated 
on  exporta.  So  the  United  States  market  Is 
thus  being  used  by  foreign  mills  as  a  kind  of 
"bargain  basement"  In  which  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  production. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  point — and  I  believe 
that  point  has  been  reached — where  there 
la  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do  and  still  main- 
tain the  flnaiiclal  soundness  that  steel  or  any 
other  Industry  cannot  and  must  not  Jeopar- 
dlxe.  There  Is  a  point — and  I  believe  that 
point  has  arrived — when  the  import-export 
problem  of  the  steel  industry  must  be  recog- 
nized In  the  oOloes  of  government  and  ap- 


propriate steps  taken  to  solve  thoae  porUons 
of  the  problem  which  only  government  can 
solve. 

Tou  aU  know  what  has  t>een  happening 
In  Geneva.  After  years  of  debate,  the  GATT 
negouatlona  are  at  a  virtual  atandstUl  and 
we  in  the  steel  Industry  feel  certain  that 
nothing  can  result  which  wlU  prevent  the 
ateady  deterioration  of  our  Intematlooal 
trade  In  steel. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  expires  In  June 
and  we  feel  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
if  the  Congress  were  merely  to  pass  a  per- 
functory extension  of  that  Act.  And  I  gather 
that  we  are  not  alone  In  that  opinion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Russell  Long,  was  quoted  the  other 
day  as  saying:  "Our  trade  policies  need  a 
thorough  new  look;  and  some  hard-headed 
American  businessmen  are  needed  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  Independent  thought  and 
atudy  to  the  over-all  program." 

And  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trade 
Relations  Council.  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen, 
the  Minority  Leader,  expressed  his  "deep  oon- 
vlctlon  that  It  Is  time  that  the  CongrcM  re- 
store some  semblance  of  fairness  and  balance 
to  our  foreign  trade  policy  and  prooedures. 
"We  must  be  a  zealous,"  be  aald.  "in  our 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  American  workers 
and  their  onployera  as  we  are  for  those  living 
In  distant  lands  ...  we  as  a  people — and 
especially  your  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress—must be  farslghted  enough  to 
strengthen  the  American  system  by  our  wlfie 
adopUon  of  taws  calculated  to  foster  Amer- 
ica's strength  and  economic  growth,  rather 
than  submissively  to  accept  policies  whose 
chief  oontributioQ  la  streogtheniag  other 
nations  at  our  expense." 

Statements  like  these — coming  as  they  do 
from  t>oth  aides  of  the  aisle — are  eocotiraglng 
Indeed  and  certainty  we  are  grateful  for  the 
efforts  of  many  of  you  Members  of  OongreM 
In  seeking  a  solution  to  this  problesn.  Two 
examples  come  to  mind — the  study  of  the 
steel  Import  situation  which  Is  presently 
being  conducted  by  the  staff  of  tbe  Finance 
Committee  as  the  result  of  a  resolution  In- 
troduced during  the  laat  session  by  Senator 
Vance  Hartke:  and  the  hearings  coocemlog 
the  Impact  of  imports  on  labor  which  were 
held  by  Congressman  John  Dent  and  bu 
General  Labor  Sut}committee  this  past  sum- 
mer. 

Studies  and  hearing  of  this  kind  are  Im- 
portant In  tbe  determination  of  long-range 
trade  policy.  However,  the  welfare  of  this 
Industry,  the  maintenance  of  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  steelworkers, 
and — I  believe  It  is  fair  to  say — the  security 
of  this  natitxi  require  that  the  Congress  taks 
steps  at  this  Seaalon  to  enact  a  temporary 
levy  on  Imporid  of  foreign  made  steel  and  pig 
iron,  so  as  to  narrow  the  price  differential 
and  create  a  climate  of  more  equitable  com- 
petition between  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers who  seek  a  share  of  the  United  States 
market. 

What  tbe  exact  terms  of  such  a  law  would 
be.  and  how  It  should  be  drafted,  are  matters, 
of  course,  which  rest  with  you,  and  we  will 
be  oommunlcatlng  with  you  individually  to 
gain  the  benefit  of  your  counael  as  well — we 
hope — as  your  support. 

But  meanwhile  If  you  are  looking  for  any 
of  those  "hard-beaded  businessmen"  that 
Senator  Long  was  talking  about.  I  must  ssy 
that  seated  In  this  room  today  are  some  of 
the  hardest -beaded  men  that  you  could  find 
anywhere.  I  know,  because  I  have  been 
competing  against  them  and  their  companies 
for  more  than  forty  years.  And  every  one 
of  us  wants  to  be  helpful  to  you  In  finding 
a  fair  and  workable  solution  bo  this  vital 
problem. 

I  hope  that,  together,  we  can. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bold  space  exploits  of  the  entire 
NASA  team  have  been  so  spectacular  as 
to  overshadow  the  more  earthly  appU- 
catkms  resulting  from  this  Important 
technological  advance. 

Dr.  Wcmher  von  Braun,  director  of 
NASAs  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center  at 
HuntsvUte,  Ala.,  comments  on  the  con- 
tributions our  space  program  could  make 
In  solving  one  of  the  great  problems  fac- 
ing this  planet — the  popiilatlon  explo- 
sion— In  the  magazine  Technology  Week 
of  January  23. 

Dr.  von  Braun 's  essay  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  valuable  contributions  of 
the  personnel  at  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  to  technology  which  can  Improve 
human  welfare.  These  efforts  are  very 
commendable  even  If  overshadowed  by 
more  spectacular  aspects  of  our  space 
program. 

I  Include  Dr.  von  Braun's  essay  at  this 
p(^t  in  my  remarks: 

BfACt  TfeCHNOLOOT    Am   PBOGKESS 

(By  Wemher  von  Braun ) 

Twentieth -century  man  moves  Inexorably 
though  H  tlmea  with  (altering  snd  uncertalo 
■tepB.  toward  the  reallJeatlon  of  a  universal 
human  goal:  a  better  Ufe  on  ttOt  planet  bcOi 
for  htmaeif  and  for  h.ia  children.  In  the 
United  State*,  we  eaprese  thu  goal  in  t«nnB 
of  national  ob)ectJveJ!,  each  addreaaed  to  the 
•oltulon  of  a  major  pa-oblem  of  preaent-day 
America,  such  m  mau  tranaportaclon.  urban 
decay,  rural  poverty  or  lingering  pocketa  of 
sub-standard  health  and  education. 

The  problem  orientation  ot  our  society  re- 
flects the  traditional  characterlaClc  of  the 
American  citizen  aa  ssx  unabashed  optimist. 
He  has  moved  through  hla  brlof  history  with 
the  absolute  conviction  that  no  problem  la 
insurmountable  and  that  no  obatacle  will 
long  deter  his  forward  march  Into  a  better 
tomorrow.  Technology,  that  sg»-lang  accre- 
tion of  know-how  which  applies  the  largesse 
of  •olenoe  to  the  purpoaes  of  man,  underglrda 
our  efforts  to  build  a  better  nation  and  a 
.  better  world. 

Flowing  from  the  twin  founts  of  man's 
Innate  curiosity  and  bis  constant  d«slre  to 
Improve  hlmseU  and  the  world  about  htm, 
technology  ts  the  driving  force  In  these 
rapidly  changing  times.  It  la  true  that 
technology  has  catiaed  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  upheaval  we  are  experiencing  today. 
but  It  ts  also  true  that  technology  must  pro- 
vide th«  answers  to  theae  problems. 

Our  experiences  with  the  applications  of 
technology,  especially  since  World  War  II. 
have  taught  ui  that  these  appllcaUons  defy 
precise  compartmentatlon.  Por  example,  the 
know-how  developed  and  applied  to  World 
War  II  has  been  applied  In  countleas  tn- 
Btances  since  then  to  Improve  our  homes,  do- 
mesuc  Bcrvlcee  and  products.  lndu£trtal  proc- 
esses and  commercial  activities. 

Tbft  space  program,  too,  is  producing  tech- 
aologlcal  fall-out  with  a  vast  potential  for 
apSftllcatlon  to  current  national  and  world 
problems.  Already  we  have  used  our  weather 
■attUltes  to  detect  dust  storms  In  the  Middle 
East,  foreat  fires  In  California  and  water  pol- 
lution at  various  places  in  the  United  States. 
Our  surveys  Indicate  that  gains  up  to  #83  bil- 
lion a  year  can  soon  be  available  to  humaolty 


through  knowledge  spawned  from  ^*oe  re- 
search. Potential  fields  Include  madlclne. 
communJcation.  food,  mineral  and  watot  re- 
sources, map-making,  geodesy,  weather  jwe- 
dlotlon  and  control,  air  pollution,  air  and  sea 
traffic  conuol.  and  a  host  of  industrial  and 
management  appllcaUons. 

I  ftnd  It  rather  Incredible  that,  despite  this 
enormous  potential  for  Improving  human 
welfare,  the  space  program  Is  occasionally 
labeled  aa  a  diverter  of  fiuids  and  effort  tram 
the  liigh- priority  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems confronUng  u*.  I  beUeve  a  fairer  rep- 
resentaUon  of  the  4>ace  program  is  that  It  Is 
providing  otir  country  with  a  powerful 
means — advanced  technology — for  oom- 
batUng  many  of  the  problems  plaguing  our 
planet. 

TBX  PROBLXM  OT  rOPULATION 

In  this  essay.  I  would  tike  to  discuss  the 
contribution  our  space  program  could  make 
to  solve  the  greatest  problem  facing  this 
planet.  Barring  nuclear  holocaust,  that 
problem  is  the  population  explosion,  and  Its 
corollary  of  finding  the  ways  and  means  to 
close  the  ever-widening  gap  between  the 
needs  of  a  growing  world  population  and  the 
resoiuves  to  susULn  It.  Although  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  before  we  are  ready  to 
deploy  fully  operational  systems.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  one  of  the  great  future  con- 
tributions of  our  space  program  wUl  lie  In 
helping  to  manage  more  effectively  the 
utUiMtlon  of  our  world  resources. 

Between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  year 
1700,  mankind  doubled.  Between  1700  and 
1900.  It  doubled  again.  According  to  the 
latest  BUtlstlcs  of  the  United  Nations  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  world 
population,  presently  estimated  to  slightly 
above  three  bUllon  people,  will  be  well  over 
six  billion  liy  the  end  of  the  century.  As- 
suming the  rate  of  growth  docs  not 
U3ce1erate — an  unlikely  assomptlon — by  tlie 
year  2033.  only  60  yeara  fcmi  now.  the  Karth 
will  have  to  feed  12  to  13  bllUon  people,  four 
times  aa  many  as  today.  Unless  we  find  an 
effective  remedy  to  this  situation,  our  own 
ciiildren  and  grandchildren  will  live  In  a 
world  In  wbicb  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind will  be  engaged  In  a  struggle  for  sheer 
survival. 

Whether  the  Xsrth  could  support  four 
times  as  many  people  Is  not  the  problem.  It 
can.  The  problem  la  the  rate  .ol  growth  of 
populations  today,  particular!;?  In  areas  al- 
ready poor.  High  rate  of  population  growth 
malEe  It  very  difficult  to  provide  decent  con- 
ditions for  the  living  generation,  as  all  pos- 
sible gains  In  efficiency  or  output  are  prompt- 
ly absorbed  by  the  additional  consumer*. 
Moreover,  wherever  the  population  growth 
rate  Is  high,  the  proportion  of  children  is 
very  high.  In  some  of  the  under  developed 
oountirea,  up  to  50  ""r  of  the  people  are  under 
15  years  of  age.  These  children,  ot  course, 
produce  a  heavy  dependency  burden  on  the 
adults  who  have  to  provide  for  their  liveli- 
hood, with  the  result  that  less  of  their  Income 
Is  avaUable  for  application  to  economic 
growth.  The  disparity  between  demand  and 
supply  thus  keeps  growing,  particularly  In 
those  countries  wtilch  even  now  do  not  hsve 
enough  for  all  to  eat. 

Nevertheless,  the  Earth  could  feed  many 
more  people.  Of  the  approximately  3A  blllloa 
acres  comprising  dry  land  surface  of  the 
Earth,  only  9%  is  currently  cultivated 
or  used  for  graxing  of  cattle.  Seventy  per- 
cent is  too  cold,  too  arid,  too  mountainous 
or  has  inadequate  soil.  The  remaining  31  r^ 
la  potentially  usable,  but  a  very  Large 
initial  investment  would  be  required  for  Im- 
provements such  as  roads.  buildlngB.  elec- 
trical power  and  Irrigation.  Thus  our  first 
objective  from  the  standpoint  of  botb  low- 
est cost  and  eartlevt  effectiveness  would  be  to 
Increase  the  productivity  of  tha  9  <%  al- 
ready under  ctiltlvatton.  A  gross  comparison 
shows  that  for  three  types  of  staple  food — 
wheat,  rice  and  com — the  yields  actually  at- 


tained In  highly  developed  countrlee  exceed 
those  ol  developing  oountrlea  by  a  lactor  of 

tour.  

CUAXXXXCK  Ojr  THE  cxTxas 
Food  Is  not  the  sole  problem  for  the  world's 
rapidly  growing  population.  People  need 
jobs  and  homes,  too,  but  It  Is  doubtful  that 
the  next  two  generations  will  find  them  in 
the  open  countryalde.  The  trend*  bear  this 
out.  In  laoo,  about  lO-^w  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  lived  in  cities:  to- 
day that  figure  is  over  70 'r.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  by  the  year  3000,  no  less  than 
260  miUion  of  the  330  millioQ  VS.  ciUxens,  or 
four  out  of  five,  will  live  Ln  clUae.  The 
trends  In  other  countries  are  slnailar. 

Alt  these  people  living  In  the  cities  will  de- 
pend for  their  Hvellhood  on  city-based  en- 
terprise and  services — factories,  offices,  homes. 
stores,  schools,  hospitals,  churches,  roads, 
caia.  railroads,  etc.  And  these  activities  will 
present  vast  resource  requirements  wliich 
will  eat  into  the  Earth's  supply  of  xnlnerala, 
coal,  oil,  timber  and  fresh  water.  Each  of 
Uiese  resources  presents  lu  own  challeage. 
Although  tile  Earth's  supply  of  metal  ores. 
coal  and  oil  is  probably  adequate  to  supply 
a  much  larger  and  biglily  IndustriallBed 
world  population  for  at  least  several  more 
centuries,  our  present  methods  for  prospect- 
ing new  deposits  are  inadequate  even  for  the 
near  future.  The  world's  timber  reserves 
must  be  protected  from  contagious  tree  dis- 
eases. Replenishment  la  mandatory  so  there 
must  tM  strictly  enforoed  rules  about  refor- 
estation. As  to  the  world's  fresh  water 
supply,  river  and  lake  pollution  control,  while 
vitally  necesoary.  will  not  be  enough.  Future 
megalopolises  will  need  water  supply  lines 
from  far-away  sources  or  underground 
streams,  unless  they  can  be  supplied  with  de- 
salinated sea  water  produced  with  the  help 
of  nuclear  breeder  reaoiora. 

We  have  all  seen  the  t>eautifu]  color  photos 
of  the  Earth  taken  by  our  Gemini  astronauts. 
These  pictures  were  shot  with  simple  hand- 
held cameras  of  modest  resolution.  It  does 
not  take  much  imagination  to  see  that 
Bophlatlcated  photographic  and  remote  sens- 
ing equipment  can  reveal  a  wealth  of  new 
Information  about  our  home  planet. 

Even  the  simple  Gemfnl  pictures  show  de- 
tails such  aa  airfields,  new  roads,  causeways 
and  those  unmistakable  signs  of  lu-ban  devel- 
opment. A  comparison  between  a  few  on-alte 
surveys  with  photos  of  this  kind  would  en- 
able us  to  determine  the  local  population 
growth  pattern  In  any  area  on  Earth  from 
pictures  taken  from  orbit  repetitively  over 
u  number  ot  years.  Thus,  regular  orbital 
surveys  would  furnish  us  with  the  first  In- 
gredient of  a  meaningful  worldwide  resources 
management  system:  continuous  sun-ey  of 
the  "consumer  pattern." 

The  second  piece  of  information,  of  course, 
is  the  "pattern  of  suppUes."  This  is  a  far 
more  elusive  thing  to  pin  down.  Neverthe- 
less, the  iMsic  techniques  are  now  within  our 
reach.  Aerial  color  photographs  using  special 
Infrared-sensitive  emulsions  designed  for 
maximum  color  contrast  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  distinguishing  dif- 
ferent types  of  crop — lettuce,  cabbage,  oats. 
rye.  wheat,  carrots,  broccoli,  soy  beans,  rice- 
each  with  a  different  shade  of  color.  Any 
remaining  ambiguity  In  the  Interpretation  of 
these  color  pictures  can  be  readily  resolved 
with  the  use  of  so-called  multlspectroi  re- 
mote sensors:  a  t>attery  of  telescopes, 
mounted  on  the  same  piste  and  bore-sighted 
BO  that  each  telescope  views  the  Identical 
spot  on  the  Earth  beneath. 

Each  telescope  la  equipped  with  a  filter 
that  permits  only  a  narrow  spectral  band  of 
the  received  reflected  simltght  to  pass.  A 
photomultlpller  then  records  the  Intenalty  of 
the  radiation  received  in  that  particular  band 
and  transforms  It  Into  on  electrical  slgnal- 
The  signals  recorded  by  such  a  bank  of  multi- 
spectral  sensors  can  be  compared  with  the 
output  of  an  electrocardiograph.  The  rip- 
ples on   the  ncorder  strip  are  meaningful 
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only  to  a  man  trained  to  properly  mterpret 
them.  Just  as  the  doctor  correlatea  the 
electrocardiograph's  trace  with  actually  ob- 
served heart  disorders,  the  analyst  ol  the 
multi-spectral  sensor  will  employ  "ground 
truth"  data  to  make  his  interpretations.  Be- 
fore a  worldwide  crop  survey  program  can 
be  established,  a  major  effort  will  have  to  be 
launched  to  calibrate  the  sensor  traces  by 
over-flying  pre-selected  areas  where  crop  con- 
ditions can  be  examined  in  detail  by  inspec- 
tors on  the  ground. 

Infrared  color  photography.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  multi-spectral  senson,  also  tells  us 
about  the  health  of  the  crop  and  the  soil. 
Features  such  as  the  degree  of  soil  moisture, 
salinity  resulting  from  prolonged  irrigation. 
Inadequate  fertilizaUon  and  presence  of  cer- 
tain crop  diseases  can  be  easily  recognized. 
There  ii  no  reason  why  these  techniques, 
whose  potential  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated in  airplane  teats,  cannot  be  used  Just 
as  effectively  from  orbit. 

The  same  battery  of  cameras  and  remote 
sensors  can  furnish  all  the  Information  need- 
ed for  a  cyclic  updaUng  of  all  the  world's 
maps,  a  program  for  which  mankind  spends 
well  over  a  billion  dollars  every  year.  These 
cameras  and  aensors  offer  us  a  most  powerful 
tool  for  prospecUng  for  minerals  and  oU. 
They  have  already  detected  and  nailed  down 
large  areas  afflicted  by  tree  diseases  long  be- 
fore local  forest  rangers  walking  through  the 
same  area  knew  the  extent  of  their  problem. 
They  are  Ideally  suited  for  the  study  of  hy- 
drologlc  processes  including  stream-fiow  es- 
timates and  fiood  predictions.  They  can  be 
used  for  surveys  of  snowfalls  and  subsequent 
arallabtllty  of  melt  water,  information  of 
great  practical  Importance  tor  the  manage- 
ment of  water  levela  In  hydroelectric  storage 
lake  systems.  Ice  movement,  wildlife  mi- 
gration, beach  eroeton.  lake  and  river  pollu- 
tion by  cities  and  factories,  are  other  exam- 
ples of  the  practical  services  such  an  orbital 
surrey  system  can  render. 

anr^  wlxsgi  Tnair  a  vw 
Even  the  bablta  of  fish  may  not  escape  the 
watchful  eyes  from  the  skyl  Plankton  con- 
tent. In  conjunction  with  salinity  and  water 
temperature,  have  a  known  effect  on  the  mi- 
graUon  of  flah.  Plankton  (wiilch  attracU 
small  fish,  which  in  turn  attract  big  fish)  is 
easily  recognized  by  a  greenish  hue;  saUnity 
can  be  determined  with  a  polarimeter.  and 
water  temperature  is  readily  measiu-ed  with 
a  thermocouple.  Thus,  an  orbital  resources 
survey  station  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  the 
world's  commercial  flahlng  fleets  wliera  to 
catch  the  big  ones. 

Why  can't  all  of  this  be  done  with  air- 
planes? Airplanes  can  do  the  Job.  but  a 
space  system  ts  much  cheaper.  The  initial 
fuel  bill  for  a  aatelllte's  launch  vehicle  is 
high.  But  once  In  orbit.  It  can  stay  there 
forever  without  further  fuel  consumption.  A 
Bsteiute  will  derive  from  the  Sun  whatever 
electric  power  It  needs  for  Its  equipment 
while  In  orbit.  Keep  a  satellite  in  orbit  for 
a  year,  and  for  miles  to  the  gallon  to  puts 
a  Vollcswagen  to  shame.  Moreover,  a  survey 
satellite  In  a  highly  Inclined  low  orbit  views 
every  point  on  Earth  at  least  once  wltiiln 
twenty-four  hours.  It  does  not  glean  global 
resources  Information  in  bits  and  pieces,  but 
gets  the  whole  story  In  one  sweep.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  most  of  the  surveys  I  liave  been 
describing  that  they  must  be  conducted  con- 
tinuously to  tK  useful.  The  appearance  of 
•  crop,  for  instance,  undergoes  great  clunges 
between  the  planting  and  harveaUng  seasons, 
either  as  a  result  of  normal  growth  or  due  to 
adverse  circumstances  such  aa  hall,  drought, 
rainfall  or  sandstorms. 

Earth  resources  survey  satellites  will  pro- 
duce an  Incredible  amount  of  daU.  Large 
computeriaed  data-handling  centers  wUl  be 
needed  lo  dlgeet  the  torrent  of  information 
iiiceMfantly  radioed  to  the  ground.  Much 
of  the  Information  will  l)e  completely 
worthless  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    For  ex- 


ample, vast  areas  of  the  Earth  may  be  cov- 
ered t>y  overcast,  or  the  same  information 
Is  already  available  from  an  overflight  a 
few  hours  earlier.  The  computers  will 
therefore  have  to  do  a  lot  of  sorting.  And 
liecause  the  orbital  scanning  system  is 
capable  of  serving  several  different  areas  of 
Interest  at  the  same  time — crop  surveys,  oil 
prospecting,  map  updating.  etc. — the 
processed  data  must  again  t»e  sorted  for 
dtasemlnation  to  a  number  of  different 
customer  agencies. 

WOaUlWIDC    CBAULXlfGI 

To  be  meaningful,  a  worldwide  resources 
management  system  requires  support  on  a 
worldwide  basts.  All  nations  that  wish  to 
benefit  from  Its  enormous  potential  must 
participate  In  Its  operaUon.  I  think  the 
international  airlines  have  set  a  fine  exam- 
ple for  the  practical  feaalblllty  of  an  effective 
globecircUng  public  service  system,  even 
though  the  world  strains  under  tensions 
and  conflict. 

I^e  Earth  resources  system  I  have  described 
here  Is.  of  course,  not  yet  a  reality.  Many 
taaks  remain  to  tie  done  before  we  shall  be 
ready  to  orbit  on  operational  system.  Rot 
only  must  we  meft  the  huge  challenge  of 
data  collection  and  sortiz^  I  mentioned 
earlier,  but  the  full  range  of  poaalbllitles  for 
the  use  of  remote  sensors  and  cameras  from 
orbit  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

After  the  technical  feosiblUty  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  fully  esUbliahed,  It  will  then 
l>e  necessary  to  call  In  the  suteaman,  the 
program  administrator,  the  economist,  the 
lawyer,  the  political  and  social  scientist,  and 
the  educator  to  work  on  vexing  questions 
ranging  from  the  sovereignty  of  netloni  to 
the  proprietary  rights  of  Individuals. 

But  an  Earth  resources  management  sys- 
tem is  a  very  promising  possibility  for  apply- 
ing here  at  home  what  we  have  learned  in 
space.  The  potential  of  this  and  other 
appUcatlons  staggers  the  Imagination.  And 
a  wise  Administration  and  aa  imjiglnatlve 
Congress  will  bring  It  to  fruition. 


Georfia  Day 


EaTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEOROZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  February  t,  19S7 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday. 
February  12.  is  Georgia  Day.  eonuoemo- 
ratln*  the  rounding  of  the  I3th  English 
colony  In  the  New  World  at  Savannah 
by  Gen.  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  on 
February  12.  1733. 

For  several  days  during  that  period, 
Georgia  Day  is  celebrated  with  much 
fervor  in  the  State  of  Georsla  and  par- 
ticularly in  Savannah,  the  mother  dty. 
On  Georgia  Day  I  will  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  the  dty  of  Savannah  a 
bronze  plaque  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  des- 
ignating the  downtown  area  ol  Savan- 
nah a  national  historic  landmark. 

This  recognition  for  the  largest  city  In 
the  First  District  is  one  of  many  that 
have  been  accorded  since  Its  founding. 
Savannahs  famous  "nrsts"  Include  be- 
ing the  first  planned  dty  in  North  Amer- 
ica, laid  out  by  General  Oglethorpe  in 
1733:  site  of  the  first  agriculture  experi- 
ment station  in  America  and  the  first 
lighthouse  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 
The  first  practical  cotton  gin  was  in- 


vented by  Eli  Whitney  near  Savannah  In 
1793.  The  first  Negro  Baptist  congrega- 
tion in  the  United  States  founded  there 
in  1788  as  well  as  the  first  hospital  for 
Negroes  in  the  NaUon  in  1B33.  The  first 
Girl  Scout  troop  was  founded  In  Savan- 
nah by  Juliette  Gordon  Low,  one  of  the 
city's  most  illustrious  daughters.  And  in 
marking  Savannah  as  one  of  the  greatest 
seaports  in  the  Nation.  U  must  be  noted 
that  the  first  steamslilp  to  cross  any 
ocean,  the  SS  Savamiali,  sailed  from 
Savannah  to  Liverpool  In  1819,  the  first 
commercially  succes-iful  iron  steamship, 
SS  John  Randolph,  was  launched  there 
in  1834  and  the  first  nudear-powered 
merchant  slilp  In  the  world,  the  NS  So- 
vanttah,  made  Savannah  her  first  home 
port  call  in  1M3. 


Palatka,  Fhu,  Rcctira  Ckaa  Otf 
Recefaitiaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  n.oKiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPRBSEKTATXVES 

Wednesday,  February  t,  2&67 

Mr.  FOQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  pride  of  the  cltlaens  of  P&latka,  Fla., 
In  being  recognized  for  the  fourth  year 
in  the  national  cleanest  city  achieve* 
ment  contest. 

A  disUnguLshed  achievement  award 
has  been  presented  to  Palatka  in  recog- 
nition of  its  real  progress  In  clean-up, 
palnt-up,  and  fix-up. 

I  am  proud  that  this  fine  community 
has  shown  such  Interest  and  this  is  a 
well-deserved  tribute.  In  extending  my 
congratulations,  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  following  editorial  from  the  January 
31.  1967,  Palatka  Dally  News. 

I  hope  that  this  program,  and  the 
record  made  by  Palatka,  will  encourage 
more  of  our  cities  and  communitieB  to 
follow  this  excellent  example  of  civic 
pride. 

pAi^-nts  Wms  AwABD 
For  the  fourth  year  Palatka  has  gained 
recogniuott  in  the  National  Cleanest  City 
achievement  contest.  It  has  been  singled 
out  for  a  Distinguished  Achievement  Award. 
This  ts  an  honor  that  should  not  be  taken 
llghUy.  because  many  clUes  in  the  United 
Ststee  participate  In  the  contest,  and  only 
tboee  that  show  real  progrese  in  clean-up, 
palnt-up  and  fix-up  are  selected  for  the 
awards. 

Tlie  Civic  Beautlflcatlon  Committee,  made 
up  of  representatives  from  the  City  of 
Palatka  and  various  agencies  and  organlasa- 
tions  In  the  cooununity,  have  carried  on  a 
conUnulng  prckgram  to  beauafy  and  im- 
prove the  community  for  over  four  years. 
The  oooperatlve  spirit  of  many  individuals 
has  helped  produce  the  improremenu  that 
bave  been  made.  To  all  of  them,  go  credit 
for  helping  to  bring  Palatka  nstlonal  recog- 
nition. 

Memt>er8  of  the  Civic  Beautlflcatlon  Com- 
mittee and  others  working  for  a  more  attrac- 
tive Palatka  would  t>e  among  the  first  to  say 
that  this  community  has  only  scratched  the 
surface  in  such  a  program;  tliat  much  re- 
mains to  t>e  done,  but  they  also  would  add 
that  the  widespread  public  effort  in  the  post 
few  years  has  been  rewarding,  tMth  In  Im- 
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proved  appearance  o{  Uie  dty  and  mora  pvUla 
in  tbe  community. 

ThlnlEtng  Palatkana  know  tliat  this  city 
baa  not  won  recognition  u  a  "cleaneat  dty 
in  Uila  oountry."  but  for  tta  "achievement" 
In  the  national  cleanest  city  con  teat. 
Steady  progre—  from  year  to  year  wUl  eren- 
tually  produce  the  really  beauUfuJ  city  that 
many  Palatkana  desire.  The  reeofnlUon 
which  Palatka  has  received  sgaln  Indicates 


rejuvenate"  our  merchant  fleet.  Therefore. 
If  It  U  decided  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
competitive  Merchant  Marine  Is  a  wise  na- 
tional ioal.  the  President  Is  going  to  have  to 
set  some  caref  uUy  developed  spendlnc  gulde- 
Unes.  To  do  that  he  Is  going  to  have  to 
have  a  clear  Idea'bf  the  sort  of  fleet  we  wish 
to  develop. 

TVxlay'B  martUme  technology  oflen  many 
alteraaUvee.    It  is  possible  to  build  nuciear- 


Fehruary  8,  1967 

Worat  of  WbaoB 


that  this  community  has  acquired  the  hahtt      P^"*^^'?*?-  '"<».«:"»!?.  ""^"^^^^ 


of  UnpcOTement.  ThU  H  »  T»lii»ble  tr»lt 
and  U  It  oonUnues.  before  many  years 
Palatka  •hould  be  really  dean  and  beautiful, 
a  dty  of  wbtch  aU  cao  be  proud. 


Ckaiibf  ■£•««« 


merchant  marine,  which  I  am  pleaaed     best,  catcb-aa-cawh-can.     It  i.  time,  put 

uiouu-u.  tlmt,   for   a    new   policy.      Developing   It   In- 

Tolvee    a    problem    In    navlfaUon — deciding 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   HXW    TOIX 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPHKSKNTATTVKS 

WedntMday.  February  8. 1967 
Mr.  OROVKR.     Mr.  Speaker.  thiA  Is 
tlie  aeoond  of  a  aertes  of  very  fine  edi- 
torials. apeUlns  out  the  problem  ot  our 


to  submit  for  the  Rxcord  and  for  the  In- 
terest of  all  of  our  Members: 

IProm  Newsday.  Feb.  «.  19671 
Chaktihg  a  Cotraax 
A  ship's  captain  who  didn't  know  bis  destl- 
naUoo  would  find  It  Impossible  to  chart  a 
course  to  get  there.  Currently  the  admlnls- 
tratlon  Is  proposing  expenditures  of  •873.- 
097.000  for  a  Merchant  Marine  subsidy  policy 
that  has  neither  direction  nor  goals. 

Tbe  subsidy  program  Is  a  continuation 
ot  a  national  policy  dating  back  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1036.  lu  purpose,  In 
general,  is  to  sssure  the  nation  of  a  strong 
Merchant  Marine.  It  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess. In  1936.  a  year  before  the  Congress  en- 
acted Its  well-Intended  Merchant  Marine  leg- 
islation. 91-7  per  cent  of  the  nation's  water- 
borne  foreign  trade  moved  In  American  ships. 
Last  year,  the  VS.  Merchant  Marine  carried 
only  eight  per  cent  of  that  trade. 

Some  rethinking  of  basic  policy  Is  clearly 
demanded.  A  year  ago.  In  bis  State  of  the 
Union  Message.  President  Johnson  promised 
to  develop  s  strong,  new  policy  toward  the 
Merchant  Marine.  LAst  month,  In  his  mes- 
safe  to  the  00th  Congress,  the  President  did 
not  mention  the  Merchant  Marine.  That 
protnlsed  new  policy  has  yet  to  be  eniinclated. 
Tbe  delay  Is  easy  to  understand.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  strong,  effective  policy  In- 
volves a  strenuous  course  of  dectslons;  some 
of  them  are  money  decisions  of  large  dimen- 
sion. The  cost  of  creating  a  competitive  Mer- 
chant Marine  could  run  into  the  blUions  of 
dollars. 

The  first  decision,  therefore.  Is  a  basic  one. 
Is  It  In  the  nation's  Interest  to  spend  the 
money  to  make  our  merchant  fleet  competi- 
tive? We  think  It  Is.  The  Rxjsslana  now 
have  a  fleet  of  1.433  large  merchant  ships,  and 
they  are  planning  to  spend  11  bllUon  this 
year  to  construct  more.  Tbe  U.S.  has  an  ac- 
tive fleet  of  1,040,  and  100  of  them  are  so- 
called  "rust  buckets"  reactivated  from  the 
reserve  fleet  to  meet  the  needs  of  tbe  Viet- 
nam seallft.  We  wUl  spend  1143,000.000  to 
subsidize  tbe  construction  of  13  ships  this 
year:  the  Russians  have  306  on  order  or  under 
construction. 

Adm.  Emory  S.  Land,  who  guided  the  crash 
shipbuilding  program  during  World  War  O. 
has  estimated  that  tbe  approximately  MJ 
hUUon  that  will  be  spent  to  buUd  a  super- 
sonic Jet  airliner  would  b«  enough  to  "lar^ly 


which  transport  sealed  metal  containers  of 
cargo  that  are  easily  handled  and  transferred 
to  truck  or  train.  There  are  also  sea  barge 
frdgbters.  which  carry  smaller  vessels  within 
them.  In  addition,  there  are  automated 
devices  that  reduce  the  manpower  needed  to 
run  a  ship  or  to  load  and  unload  its  cargo. 
In  any  shipbuilding  program  cosU  will  be  cut 
If  a  series  of  similar  ships  arc  built  becaxise 
the  shipyards  will  be  able  to  apply  the  tech- 
nique* of  mass  production. 

An  important  element  In  a  strong,  new 
maritime  policy,  therefore,  will  be  deciding 
tbe  type  and  number  of  ships  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  competitive  Beet.  It  will  take  some 
■tudy  to  arrive  at  wise  decisions.  But  present 
research  and  development  appropriations 
have  been  described  by  Adm.  Land  as  "plU- 
fuUy  small,  almost   negligible." 

TTie  present  national  policy  toward  the 
Merchant  Marine  is  a  failure.  lU  goals  never 
have  been  clearly  defined:  Its  methods  are.  st 


where  we  want  to  go  and  how  we  are  to  get 
there. 


The  Ufira  el  Valor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOCSS  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednetdav.  Febrttary  t.  1967 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  will  be  honored  July  2S-26. 
IMT,  as  the  community  hosts  the  na- 
tional reunion  of  tbe  Legion  of  Valor. 

Columbus  has  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  steadfast  adherence  to  the  Ideals 
of  the  Onlled  BUtes  and  the  Inspira- 
tion of  those  attributes  which  are  so 
basically  American. 

Tbe  members  who  make  up  the  Legion 
of  Valor,  each  of  which  holds  a  Valor 
Medal  awarded  by  the  United  States, 
these  medals  being  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Navy  Cross, 
or  Air  Force  Cross,  will  find  warm  hos- 
pitality accorded  them  as  they  assemble 
In  Columbus,  for  their  fraternal  and  an- 
nual reunion. 

The  accolades  of  the  community  will 
be  manifested  In  many  ways,  tangible 
and  intangible,  as  the  Columbus  area 
goes  all  out  to  make  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Valor  welcome  In  a  most  hos- 
pitable and  considerate  way. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S  House 
of  Representatives,  who  are  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Valor  to  participate  In  the 
Inspirational  and  enjoyable  aspects  of 
the  forthcoming  reunion  and  I  wish 
to  urge  members  of  the  Legion  of  Valor 
from  aU  over  tbe  Dnlted  States  to  visit 
aixl  see  the  All  America  City  at  the 
Knlth  of  hospitality  throughout  the  Le- 
gion of  Valor  reunion. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON   JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIOAR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmtdttv.  February  8.  1967 
Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Bsieaker,  In  the 
last  few  days  we  have  heard  and  read 
much  about  our  Nation's  proposed 
budget,  as  presented  by  the  administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1968.  Of  the  many 
excellent  statements  made  about  the 
budget — both  for  and  against — I  want 
to  Include  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  In  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

In  asking  that  my  colleagues  take  a 
few  minutes  to  read  this  timely  editorial. 
I  would  point  out  that  a  newspaper  gen- 
erally reflects  quite  well  the  current  pub- 
lic attitude.  I  would  also  say  that  I  have 
been  Informed  that  this  editorial  has 
received  many  good  comments  and  very 
little  criticism.  I  suspect  that  thla  Is  the 
case  simply  because  tt  makes  a  good  deal 
of  sense. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ws  Can't  Arroao  Bdbimbs  as  Usual 
Weird   la   tbs   word   for   tbe    new   federal 
budget  as  proposed  by  President  Johnson. 

It  has  an  unreal  quality,  as  U  ordinary 
mortals  In  the  form  of  government  "ex- 
perts" have  acquired  some  fourth  dlmen- 
slonal  skill  to  see  through  an  impenetrable 
thicket.  They  ha»e  struck  a  delicate  bal- 
ance wbere  there  is  no  visible  fulcrum. 

The  total  budget  ranges  from  tlSS  bUUon 
to  (173  bUIlon,  depending  on  which  of  three 
available  scales  Is  used  to  messure  it.  It 
spends  more  in  the  rigors  of  war.  and  yet 
mor«  Ln  the  quest  for  comfort.  And  It  is 
contingent  upon  deficit  spending  which 
ranges  from  Ml  blllton  to  Ml  bllUon.  again 
depending  upon  how  you  look  at  It. 

The  tean  In  the  street.  If  he  Is  not  struck 
speechless  by  the  Jumble  of  figures.  Is  Justi- 
fied m  calling  the  whole  business  doubletalk. 
One  part  of  the  budget  message  geu 
through,  however.  That  is  the  mass  of  it 
By   any  measure.   It's  a   backbreaker. 

Tet  It  is  not  too  mucli,  not  enough  really. 
If  It  would  do  the  things  that  must  be 
done.  But  it  will  not  do  those  things.  U 
wUl  not  do  them  because  It  tries  to  wage  war 
with  one  hand  while  attending  to  business  as 
usual    with    tbe    other. 

We  are  In  a  war.  By  offlclal  definition  It 
is  a  limited  war.  But  families  of  OTs  see 
nothing  limited  about  a  son's  blood  mixed 
with  mud  of  the  Mekong  Delta. 

War  demands  sacrifice,  not  only  by 
soldiers  In  the  field,  or  even  by  their  fam- 
ilies. It  demands  sacrifice  of  all  the  people 
whose  battles  the  soldiers  are  fighting.  Tet 
this  budget  contains  no  significant  call  to 
sacrifice  at  home.  It  Is  not  keeping  faith 
with  America's  fighting  men  U  all  Is  de- 
manded of  them  and  little  Is  ssked  of  those 
they  protect. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  this  Nation  cannot 
Justify,  cannot  honorably  continue  a  full- 
iteam-obead  domesUc  program  while  expect- 
ing Its  young  men  to  fight  Its  battles  in  » 
fetid  Jungle  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  reasonably  run  ourselves  deeper 
Into  debt  with  questionable  handouts  on  the 
home  front  while  giving  less  than  full  sup- 
port to  the  war  front.  We  can't  put  frtlls  on 
a  "Oreal  Society"  while  using  our  substance 
to  defend  the  concepts  on  which  It  might 
be  baaed. 
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If  we  are  not  willing  to  turn  our  full  atten- 
tion to  winning  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we 
should  get  out  of  It!  Anything  loss  drastic  U 
a  crime  against  our  own  fighting  forces! 

We  believe  America's  commitments  In 
Southeast  Asia  are  Justined.  We  have  backed 
President  Johnson's  moves  In  Vietnam,  and 
we  back  them  still.  But  the  one-hand-only 
effort  as  propoaed  in  the  President's  budget 
we  cannot  back. 

If  It  Is  allowed  to  stand,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  demand,  as  we  will 
demand,  that  our  soldiers  be  brought  home 
to  shore  in  tbe  bonanza.  If  we  are  going  to 
spend  for  nan -essentials,  we  should  all  share 
In  It — while  there  Is  something  to  share  and 
time  to  enjoy  it.  Boon  there  would  be 
neither. 

We  find  It  amaxlng.  Incredible  really,  that 
a  man  of  President  Johnson's  supposed  stat- 
ure should  propoae  such  an  unrealistic, 
pi  ease-e  very  body  budget.  It  Is  unworthy  f>f 
the  Amerlcaa  Image. 

We  trust  that  Congress  will  set  It  right  by 
cutung  out  the  domesUc  fat.  There  should 
be  no  token  cuts,  but  realistic  figures  which 
fit  tbe  bome-bound  effort  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  times,  and  to  the  labors  of  our  brothers 
In  the  field. 

We  urge  Congress  to  live  up  to  its  respon- 
Blbllltles  as  keepers  of  the  purse  strings  to 
reshape  the  whole  budget  so  that  it  makes 
some  sense.  In  tbe  shaping,  they  will  be 
molding  the  destiny  of  this  Nation. 


Hob.  Chrutiai  A.  Hcrler 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MVlSSACKTJBTrrS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPaESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7. 1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  my  dear  and  admired  friend. 
Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter.  He  was  a 
great,  dedicated  national  and  world 
leader  and  his  demise  Is  a  truly  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  our  State  and  Nation. 

Chris  Herter  had  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing public  careers  of  our  time,  which  be- 
gan In  his  early  youth,  and  Included  con- 
spicuous service  at  virtually  every  level 
of  goverrunent — able,  distinguished  lead- 
er of  the  general  court,  the  Congress, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  Secre- 
tary of  State — extremely  crucial  assign- 
ments in  our  foreign  policy  world  leader- 
ship. 

His  contributions  ranged  over  a  broad 
field  of  government  and  extended  into  in- 
ternational relations.  He  was  highly 
qualified  for  the  many  difficult  tasks  be 
undertook  and.  his  ready  response  to 
every  call  of  country  and  his  unalterable 
devotion  to  duty  knew  no  bounds. 

In  his  personal  relations,  he  was  con- 
siderate, generous  and  warmhearted,  an 
amiable  helpful  colleague  and  a  loyal  and 
beloved  friend,  esteemed,  respected,  ad- 
mired and  loved  by  all  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

I  feel  a  deep,  poignant  sense  of  loss  in 
his  passing.  He  was  a  great  American 
and  dear  friend  and  leaves  an  Irreplace- 
able void  in  our  midst. 

His  notable  aervloe  to  our  State  and 
oountry  wUl  k>ng  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered. 


With  a  heavy  heart.  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  gracious  wife  and 
lielpmate,  Mrs.  Herter,  and  his  sorely  be- 
reaved family  In  their  sorrow,  and  pray 
that  this  esteemed  friend  and  outstand- 
ing statesman  will  find  peace  and  rest  in 
his  heavenly  home. 


Lod{e  Asked  To  Seek  Remedy  for 
SaifOB  Port  CosfeslioH 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  S.  1967 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  call  the 
attention  of  the  Rouse  to  the  very 
splendid  article  publiAhed  In  the  Balti- 
more Sun  on  January  29,  which  was 
written  by  the  able  maritime  editor.  Mrs. 
Helen  Dellch  Bentley. 

The  situation  at  the  port  of  Saigon  Is 

one  that  needs  Immediate  attention  and 

corrective  action.     The  article  reads: 

LoDGK  Asked  To   Seek  RcMEDT'roa  Saigon 

Post  Comqestioh 

(By  Helen  E>eUch  BenUey) 

Saiook.  January  28. — Tlie  largest  steamship 
com[>any  in  the  United  States  today  asked 
Henry  Cabot  Iiodge,  American  Ambassador  to 
Vietnam,  to  Intervene  In  the  entangled  con- 
ditions In  the  port  of  Saigon. 

Solon  B.  Turmsn.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Lykes  Bros,  Bt«am£hlp  Corporstlon,  today 
cabled  Lykes's  local  representative.  Capt. 
Prank  James,  to  call  on  Lodge  for  assistance 
In  what  Is  threatening  to  be  an  Increaalngty 
critical  economic  situation  In  this  country. 

Lodge  advised  Captain  James  that  he  first 
would  like  tbe  economic  section  of  the  em- 
bassy to  look  Into  the  problem  and  report  to 
him.  A  meeting  has  been  scheduled  for 
Monday  afternoon. 

statvicc  »csprNDn> 

Yesterday  Lykes  announced  suspension  of 
Its  commercial  service  to  this  port — tbe  first 
time  since  World  War  n.  Lykes,  based  In 
New  Orleans,  thus  becomes  the  third  major 
American  subsidised  steamship  company  to 
quit  this  clogged  port. 

Out  of  108,000  tons  of  commercial  cargo 
transported  Into  Saigon  aboard  Lykes  ships 
last  year,  75.000  tons  remain  In  barges  scat- 
tered around  the  Saigon  River  and  its  es- 
tuaries. 

It  U  estimated  that  more  than  1,000  barges 
plus  hundreds  of  junks  and  sampans  are 
loaded  with  Imports  wtilch  the  consignees 
either  refuse  to  take  now  or  are  financially 
tmable  to  accept. 

Lykes  la  more  fortunate  than  many  com- 
panies or  consignees  In  that  Its  ofllctals  do 
Icnow  on  which  barges  the  cargo  is  located 
and  are  able  to  get  to  them. 

mtAlfCXB  THKCATENm 

However,  that  does  no  good  as  far  as  the 
merchandise  Is  concerned  unless  the  pur- 
chasers pay  what  Is  due  and  accspt  delivery 
of  the  vast  stores  blocking  this  port  and 
threatening  the  financial  structure  of  many 
local  firms  as  well  as  some  In  the  United 
States. 

Consignees  who  say  they  want  their  car- 
goes and  have  the  funds  to  pay  for  them 
claim  they  are  unable  to  locate  the  freight 
even  thoug}!  they  have  appealed  to  the  port 
authorities  for  assistance. 

The  only  group  making  money  In  this  un- 
fortunate situation  are  the  bcu-ge  owners,  and 


they  ore  resplng  in  collectively  an  estimated 
minimum  of  a43,000  American  dollars  daUy. 
Some  claim  that  barge  charge*  are  running 
OS  high  as  MO.OOO  American  dollars  a  day 
In  addition  to  the  costs  mounting  in  the 
warehouses. 

aEspoHstBn.rrT  vNcrrrsiM 

One  of  the  notes  of  uncertainty  here  is 
where  the  responslbUlty  lor  the  unclaimed 
cargo  rests — on  the  steamship  company,  on 
the  consignee,  on  the  stevedore,  or  whom. 

Under  the  Brussels  ConTention.  It  is  said 
that  the  ship  Is  responsible  for  all  freight 
until  It  Is  delivered  to  the  consignee.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  report  today  that  s  local 
court  has  ruled  otherwise.  This  has  not  been 
corroborated. 

Last  week  the  Saigon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  several  business  men's  associa- 
tions appealed  to  the  Qovermnent  of  Prime 
Minister  Nguyen  Coo  Ky  to  take  steps  to 
relieve  the  over-all  port  situation. 

SIX    UONTHS  DCZ.AT    SEEN 

Although  new  port  officials  have  iMsen  ap- 
pointed, they  have  Uttle  hope  of  getttt^ 
an  even  flow  of  commercial  cargo  through 
this  port  In  less  than  six  months. 

People  in  the  United  States  were  lulled 
to  sleep  over  the  growing  cancerous  situa- 
tion In  this  port  because  of  statements  is- 
sued by  the  Defense  Department  that  ships 
no  longer  were  backed  up  and  congMtlon 
had  been  eUmlnat«d.  However,  little  effort 
waa  made  to  specify  that  this  Improvement 
was  limited  to  mlhtary  cargoes  and  that  one 
of  the  reasons  there  no  longer  were  military 
ships  walUng  was  because  the;  were  tielng 
lield  in  other  areas  away  from  Vietnam. 

At  that  time  no  reference  was  made  to 
the  congesuon  then  existing  and  conUnulng 
to  mount  as  far  as  commercial  cargoes  were 
concerned. 


GtucrratioB  Pieaecr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   COKWECnCTTT 
m  THE  BOCSE  OP  BEPBBSENTATIVE8 

Monday,  February  e,  19(7 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's (ar-reachlng  message  recognizing 
the  threat  of  air  pollution  deserves  to 
win  for  him  a  place  among  the  great 
pioneers  of  conservation.  Men  like 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  GIfford  Plnchot, 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  served  our  Na- 
tion well  by  their  efforts  to  leave  us 
something  ot  the  legacy  with  which  na- 
ture so  richly  endowed  our  continent. 

Now  our  President  seeks  to  lead  the 
Nation  in  another  aspect  of  conservation 
too  long  Ignored.  Only  vigorous,  far- 
sighted  and  dedicated  action  by  the  Con- 
gress ctn  insure  that  the  very  air  we 
breathe  will  be  safe  for  our  posterity. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
on  Tuesday,  January  31,  supported  this 
pioneering  action  by  the  President.  I 
recommend  that  the  text  of  the  edito- 
rial be  Included  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows:  ^ 

To  Clxan  thi  Nation's  Ais     > 

Tbe  tTnlted  StAtca  1b  In  serious  danger  of 
running  out  of  ltd  most  Imporunt  nAtural 
naource — the  %\i  tbjit  Eupports  life.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Indicated  his  recognition  of 
thli  critical  fact  by  devoting  more  than  half 
of  his  mesaage  on  "protecting  our  national 
heiitage"  to  tbe  pmblem  of  air  pollution. 

If  the  Prealdent's  program  la  readily 
adopted  by  Congreaa  and  effectively  admin- 
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Utered,   It  will   dlmlnUh  but  not  do  away 

with  the  dangtr.  LethaJ  air  InvenioM  iucli 
M  New  Yorfceri  experienced  on  Thankjglvlng 
weekend  and  again  Uat  week  threaten  every- 
one, and  8o  do  the  poUutanta  that  slowly  pol- 
aon  the  air.  day  In  and  day  out.  in  dttea 
large  and  amall  and  even  In  rural  areaa.  Tet 
many  corparatlona  and  private  Individuals 
can  be  expected  to  reelat  the  imposition  of 
strict  anUpollutlon  standards,  and  to  refuse 
to  make  the  coatly  innovations  that  would 
bring  complete   protection. 

Ur.  Johnson  delicately  referred  to  this  op- 
position when  he  observed.  "We  nrnat  recog- 
niM  that  in  dealing  with  fuels  for  industry 
and  motor  vehicles,  we  are  dealing  with  mat- 
ten  of  enormous  Importance  to  every  section 
of  the  nation  and  to  many  economic  In- 
terests. .  .  .  Great  Investments  have  been 
made  on  given  assumptions  about  those  fuels 
and  uses.  Theee  considerations  require  that 
we  approach  the  pollution  problem  with  re- 
spect for  Its  complexity  and  Its  economic 
Implications." 

The  nation's  health,  however,  has  to  come 
flnt.  Sheer  human  self -protection  commands 
the  attitudes  of  "urgency  and  tenacity"  that 
the  Preddeat  also  recommended.  Mr.  John- 
son Is  right  In  the  specifics  of  his  program. 
The  nation  has  long  needed  uniform  national 
standards  ftff  what  constitutes  a  dangerous 
level  of  noKlous  emissions  In  each  of  the 
major  polluting  industries. 

Equally  necessary  are  air  quality  commis- 
sions to  enforce  standards  In  regional  alr- 
iheds  which  cut  across  state  and  local 
boundaries.  It  Is  a  disgrace  that  nearly  four 
years  after  Congreas  passed  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1063  containing  financial  Incentives 
for  metropolis- wide  antipollution  programs, 
there  is  still  not  an  effective  interstate  pro- 
gram In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  or 
BJiywhere  else  in  the  nation. 

iir  Johnson's  mesBage  zeroes  In  on  the  re- 
search problems  that  need  attention,  notably 
the  emissions  from  automobiles  and  dlesel 
engla<;s.  as  well  as  the  sulfur  compounds  cre- 
ated by  the  burning  of  coal  and  oil.  His 
recommendation  of  a  SO  per  cent  Increoae  in 
rw«arch  funds  is  welcome.  Tb«  only  weak- 
ness in  the  air  pollution  lectlon  of  the  mca- 
sage  was  the  failure  to  recommend  more  than 
Just  a  study  of  the  long  delays  that  now  exist 
between  hearings,  findings  and  actual  en- 
forcement. This  leisurely  two-to-three  year 
process  requires  Immediate  acoeleratlou. 


Last  year.  City  Island  wax  lashed  by 
Long  Island  stonn  waters  several  times, 
and  It  may  be  a  few  years  before  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  gets  a  breakwater 
built. 

I  hope  Congress  will  take  prompt  ac- 
tion of  the  question  of  a  national  flood 
and  storm  Insurance  system. 


FiM  latra^ces  Flood  lassraace 
LofitlatioB 


Address  DeliTercd  by  th«  Honorable 
WiUiaa  M.  Cobncr  at  Ihe  UaDchiof 
of  "Oreffoa  IP 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  itKW  Tomx 
IN  THZ  BOUSE  OP  REPBZSSNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  >.  I*«7 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
Introduced  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
national  program  of  flood  insurance. 
The  legislation  Is  virtually  Identical  with 
that  Introduced  recently  by  Majority 
Whip  Halc  Boggs.  and  others. 

I  Introduced  this  bill  In  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  help  our  river, 
lake,  and  maritime  communities  by 
making  It  possible  (or  them  to  oijoy 
adequate  Insurance  protection  against 
the  ravages  of  wind  and  wuters. 

to  my  own  Bronx  district,  New  York's 
maritime  center  of  City  Island  will  bene- 
fit greatly  fiwn  any  such  Insurance  cov- 
erage Congress  might  choose  to  make 
available. 


ETXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  nsantxA 
IN  THK  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8. 1967 

Mr.  DOWNING,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
prestige  as  a  great  nation  Is  as  much  on 
the  line  on  the  high  seas  as  It  Is  In  space 
or  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  locked  In  a  conflict  with  the 
US.3.R.— a  conflict  between  Ideologies 
that  makes  us  competitors  In  outer  space 
and  Inner  space. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  United  States 
develop  Its  capacity  to  benefit  from  the 
ocean's  resources.  Every  American  is 
aware  of  our  Polaris  fleet's  importance 
but  relatively  few  of  our  citizens  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  our  commer- 
cial fishing  fleet.  Our  people's  future 
food  needs  and  the  projected  needs  of 
future  world  populations  make  it  Impera- 
tive that  we  develop  the  nutritional  re- 
sources of  the  seas. 

One  of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Mlsaisalppl.  Congressman  William 
M.  CoLKZs,  discussed  the  Importance  of 
our  domestic  fishing  industry  when  he 
delivered  an  address  at  the  launching  of 
the  Oregon  II  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  Con- 
gressman CoLMXJt  has  taken  a  personal 
interest  In  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  for  16  years 
and  I  believe  my  colleagues  would  appre- 
ciate an  opportunity  to  read  his  remarks 
on  our  Nation's  fisheries  resources. 

I  would  appreciate.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
opportunity  to  Insert  Congressman  Col- 
MR's  Oregon  //  address  in  the  the 
Raooao. 

Congressman    CoLiin's   address  fol- 
lows: 
ADowtaa  To  Bs  Dkzjvxkcd  >t  CoNoaiawMAW 

William  U.  Colmis  at  thi  LauNcsnto  or 

"ODOOH  n,"  PABCAOOm^.  B1I88.,  PKUDAaT  4. 
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TbiB  U  a  day  of  great  pride  for  mc.  I  am 
Lnde«<l  pleaaed  to  be  here  today  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  launching  ceremony  of  thia 
modem  exploratory  flihing  and  fCAr  reaearcb 
veeael.  In  that  regard.  I  thuolc  Mr,  Oardner 
ftod  Mr.  BuUli  for  their  kind  InvlUtlon. 

Oregon  II  will  be  a  vital  Unk  in  the  chain 
of  erenu  needed  to  bring  our  flahcry  resource 
potential  into  oommerclal  utilization.  A 
quick  look  at  the  atat*  of  our  domeatlc  flah- 
erlea  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
In  world  flaherlea  orer  the  paat  few  year* 
abowB  some  very  dlaturblng  trends  .  .  .  with 
the  result  that  the  United  States  has  slipped 
from  second  place  In  ranking  among  major 
B»b  producers,  to  a  very  poor  fifth. 

WhUe  Tlrtuauy  every  other  natltm  wltb  a 
flaherlea  tradition  has  recorded  a  peat  pro- 


duction Increase  during  the  past  decade,  our 
catch  declined  300  million  pounds.  Since  we 
pride  ourselves  on  our  technology  and  know- 
bow.  It  must  be  concluded  that  our  dimto- 
lahlng  poaltlon  In  flsherlea  production  has 
come  about  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  not  ^ven  the  problem  suffldent 
attention. 

The  reality  of  the  demands  which  the  ex- 
panding world  population  wUl  place  on  avail- 
able food  supply  must  be  recognized.  Good 
quality  proteins  are  not  unlveraally  avail- 
able in  BufDclent  quantities  in  the  form  of 
agricultural  producu.  Furthermore,  land 
resources  for  crops  and  animal  grazing  are 
not  Inexhaustible:  only  one-fifth  of  the  toUl 
available  crop  land  Is  left  unutillaed  and 
thla,  at  best,  could  only  s\ipp1y  enough  food 
(predominantly  vegetable)  for  presently  un- 
derfed people — and  this  only  If  the  most 
modem  agricultural  methods  could  be  ap- 
plied world-wide.  But  even  If  this  could  be 
aebleved,  there  would  still  be  a  serious  def- 
icit In  the  supply  of  animal  proteins  to  sup- 
plement adequately  the  diets  of  today's  pop- 
ulation, let  alone  that  of  tomorrow's  millions. 
The  seas  offer  a  wealth  of  nutritional  re- 
sources. They  already  are  a  principal  source 
of  protein.  They  can  provide  many  times 
the  current  food  rupply  if  we  but  le&m  how 
to  gamer  and  huaband  this  self-renewing 
larder.  To  meet  the  vast  needs  of  expand- 
ing population  the  bounty  of  the  sea  muat  be 
made  more  available.  Within  two  decades 
our  own  Nation  wUl  require  over  a  mlUlon 
more  tons  of  seafood  than  we  now  harvest. 
But  there  Is  still  anottier  reason — a  very 
vital  reaaon — why  the  United  States  muat 
move  ahead  In  our  programs  of  studying 
the  seas.  This  reaaon  is  communism.  So- 
viet leaders  are  convinced  that  the  way  to 
world  communism,  among  others,  la  by  lead- 
ership In  oceanography,  dominance  among 
fishing  nations,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Russian   merchant  marine. 

A  report  on  the  Soviets  and  the  seas  was 
made  recently  by  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
men Hastings  Keith  and  Paul  Rogers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  who  were  delegated  to  visit  Rus- 
sia and  Poland  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
Soviet  buUdup  in  marine  sciences  and 
technology. 

The  report  noted  that  the  Soviet  tTnlon 
ia  finely  tuned  to  world  political  revolution: 
and  Its  people  are  but  a  generation  awmy 
from  internal  upheaval,  Thty  are  alao  deeply 
concerned  over  the  possibility  of  having  tbietr 
own  political  philosophy  replaced  by  some 
foreign  and  repugnant  Ideology.  They  eenae 
change,  dlasatlsfactlon  and  turmoil  in  the 
plight  of  what  by  the  end  of  this  century  may 
be  billions  of  under-fed  human  beings.  In 
this  potential  Instability  the  Soviets  may 
well  be  able  to  schleve  political  Ideals  which 
have  so  far  proved  unattainable  through  nu- 
clear hockmall  and  overt  military  conflict. 
To  selxe  firmly  upon  these  exclusive  objec- 
tives, the  Sonet  Union  is  using  technology 
and  building  its  capability  rapidly. 

The  Soviet  Union  to  said  to  have  marked 
the  paths  it  muFt  follow  to  achieve  world 
communism.  Three  of  these  paths  wUl  be 
tbrough  th«  oceskU  as  they  build  and  exploit 
their  merchant  marine,  flaherlea  and  oosan 
•clencee.  All  of  these  wlU  help  to  Oil  the 
empty  atomachs  In  underdeveloped  nations 
all  over  the  world,  l^e  seas,  covering  71 
per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface  will  have  to 
provide  much  c<  the  long-range  answer  to 
the  population.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  Soviets  be  the  only  ones 
with  the  answers.  Happily  there  are  those 
In  Oongreas  who  recognize  the  importance 
of  Increasing  our  efforts  to  control  the  waters 
of  the  world.  I  assure  you  that  we  wlU  con- 
tinue fcheae  efforta  to  win  the  race  for  mastery 
of  the  seas. 

As  fcr  tbe  situation  In  our  immediate  area, 
and  X  am  raferrtng  particularly  to  the  OuU  of 
Uexloo,  It  te  fw  from  dlMiouraglng  In  spite  of 
the  orenOl  decline  of  the  United  States  fish- 
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erles.  The  gulf  alone  has  shown  an  upward 
trend  over  the  past  20  years  and  now  ac- 
counts fcr  about  26  per  cent  oC  the  total 
United  States  fish  productloa. 

For  years,  however,  the  Importance  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  the  gulf  was  not  realized. 
In  fact,  the  exploration  of  the  posslbllKlos 
In  the  gulf  lay  dormant  until  the  late  IMO's. 
Although  the  govo-nment  maintained  ex- 
ploratory vessels  and  other  implements  for 
the  development  of  the  Ashing  Industry  In 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  there 
were  none  In  the  gulf. 

An  act  of  Congress,  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  sponeorlng.  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the 
Original  Oregon  to  Paeoogoula  and  the  Alaaka 
to  Galveston.  Texas. 

A  number  of  people  in  the  industry,  both 
locally  and  on  the  higher  government  level. 
were  interested  and  helpful  In  accomplish- 
ing this  transfer.  However.  I  should  like  to 
acknowledge  particularly  the  efforts  of  my 
good  friend  and  outsrtsndlng  Jackson  Ooun- 
tian  Hermes  Oautler.  who  was  convinced  that 
the  Gulf  of  Mexloo  offered  voRt  fishery  poten- 
tial. In  this  oonnectlon.  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  among  others  to  Harvey  BuUls  of  the 
Bureau  of  WUdlife  and  Fisheries,  under 
whose  dedicated  management  the  splendid 
and  vast  results  and  accomplishments  have 
been  made  possible,  both  in  research  in  the 
local  laboratory  and  the  valuable  discoveries 
of  new  supplies  of  sea  food  throughout  the 
gulf  and  adjacent  waters. 

It  ia  indeed  gratifying  to  me.  as  I  am  sure 
It  is  to  all,  to  realise  the  considerable  eco- 
nomic growth  and  beneflt  which  has  come 
from  the  transfer  of  the  Oregon  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  base.  These  benefits  are 
not  confined  to  Pascagoula  and  the  Missis- 
slppl  coast,  but  are  for  the  entire  gulf  flshlng 
Industry. 

I  have  watched  the  program  closely  during 
the  past  18  years  and  have  aeen  many  Im- 
portant contributions  to  our  fisheries  emerge. 
The  old  OrejTon'ji  early  shrimp  explorations 
were  instrumental  in  defining  the  extent  of 
the  industrial  bottom-fish  potential  In  the 
Ouir  of  Meklco  and  were  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  decision  of  a  pet  food 
manufacturer  to  erect  a  canning  plant  In  our 
area.  The  vessel  also  discovered  the  presence 
of  yellow-fln  tuns  in  commercial  numbers 
in  the  gulf  in  1054  and  two  small  canneries 
opened  to  process  fish  caught  by  five  vessels, 
but  a  combination  of  events  forced  them  to 
stop  operating  In  1959. 

At  the  request  of  industry  the  old  Oregon 
In  1957  Initiated  trawling  experiments  for 
the  capture  of  red  snapper  and  developed 
trawling  gear  suitable  for  operstlon  on  rocky 
bottom  that  wu  more  productive  and  com- 
mercial. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  projects  that 
resulted  In  considerable  monetary  gain  to 
industry.  Equally  Important,  though  less 
tangible  benefits,  also  have  been  received. 

Since  the  start  from  scratch  in  1950.  the 
annual  oontrlbutlon  of  exploratory  flshlng 
efforts  In  thU  program  alone  ha«  become 
more  valuable  unui  the  dollar  value  of  this 
research  to  our  fishermen  today  approaches 
•2S  million,  almost  a  ratio  of  50  to  1  on  our 
dollars  invested.  . 

For  the  past  several  years,  there  has  been 
considerable  expansion  In  ocean  research  and 
much  has  been  done  In  measuring  the  phy- 
sical features  and  determining  the  basic 
biology  of  many  marine  species. 

However,  this  new  Oregon  bas  been  de- 
signed for  a  program  totally  cMnmltted  to 
solving  the  practical  problems  of  fUherlee 
development.  This  vessel,  therefore,  profit- 
ing by  the  rewarding  results  of  lu  predeces- 
sor. WUl  surely  play  an  Important  role  In 
rcBtorlng  the  United  SUtes  world  ranking  in 
the  production  of  flah. 

I  am  likewise  gratified  that  this  Pasca- 
goula-bosed  ship,  the  last  word  In  explora- 
tory vessels.  In  which  all  MUslsslf^lans  take 
pride,  was  buUt  by  Ingalls  craftsmen.  More- 
over, additional  color  Is  added  by  the  fact 


that  this  vessel  was  designed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Macy,  an  ouUtandlng  naval  architect  of  this 
city.  Likewise,  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
•a  million  for  its  construction  has  contrib- 
uted to  their  local  economy. 

It  Is  truly  appropriate  that  the  Oregon  11 
is  being  launched  here  on  the  Mississippi 
coast,  which  now  ranks  as  one  of  tbe  largest 
fishing  areas  of  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
I  believe  the  records  will  reveal  that  we  lead 
in  pounds  of  fish  landed  In  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

Because  this  modem  new  vessel  was  spe- 
cially designed  to  take  care  of  many  needs 
that  became  apparent  during  the  period  of 
operation  of  the  original  Oregon.  I  feel  the 
Oregon  n  will  not  be  long  In  equalling  or 
exceeding  the  reputation  of  Its  predeces- 
sor .  .  .  one  which  achieved  respect  through- 
out the  U-S.  fishing  Industry  and  earned 
well-deserved  international  recognition  in 
fishery  survey  and  development. 

The  need  for  this  vessel  is  clear-cut  If  we 
have  the  potenUal  fishery  resources  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have.  If,  Indeed, 
we  are  presently  harvesting  no  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  the  potential  yield  of 
this  region  ...  If  these  resources  can  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  long-range 
nutritional  well-being  of  our  country,  and.  if 
our  fishermen  and  fleets  can  profit  and  thrive 
by  their  harvest,  then  we  cannot  afford  to 
loae  them  either  by  default  or  by  leUlng  our 
burgeoning  foreign  competition  develope 
and  exploit  them  before  our  very  eyes. 

We  shall  expect  much  from  Oregon  It, 
Not  only  will  she  advance  our  domestic  fish- 
ing industry,  but  she  will  exemplify  our  in- 
terest In  developing  and  utilizing  the  oceans 
for  the  weU-belng  of  all  mankind.  And. 
lastly,  she  will  represent  our  pride  in  UA 
accomplishment  and  technological  capabil- 
ities of  our  own  oommunlty  here  on  tbe 
Mississippi  coast. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Oregon  ti  will  slide 
Into  the  fabled  water  of  Pascagoula  Blver. 
The  ssmie  waters  where  majestic,  ocean- 
going liners,  sleek  and  powerful  nuclear  sub- 
marines, swift  cargo  vessels  and  naval  de- 
fense shifts  have  been  launched  before  her. 
From  here  she  will  for  many  fruitful  years 
search  the  mysteries  of  the  sea  for  new 
sources  of  the  sea's  wealth  for  the  beneflt  of 
mankind  In  an  ever-growing  popttlation. 

May  she  serve  us  well. 


Space  Cabin  OxjfCB  Fire  KiUs  laifiaa- 
apoKt  Airmaa  wbA  Pal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RIOIARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    IKDIAIf* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEffTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1967 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
overlooked  to  a  degree  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  recent  tragedy  at  Cape  Kennedy, 
was  the  death  of  an  Indianapolis  airman 
who  died  In  an  accident  similar  to  that 
which  took  the  lives  of  Astronauts  Orls- 
som.  White,  and  Chaffee. 

William  F.  Hartley.  Jr..  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  WiUlam  F.  Bartley.  of  Indian- 
apolis, is  no  less  a  hero  than  the  astro- 
nauts, and  deserves  recognition  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  sacrifice  for  America's  space  pro- 
gram. 

Bartley.  a  graduate  of  Southport  High 
School  and  a  former  Purdue  University 
atudent  like  two  of  tlie  astronauta.  died 


In  a  pure  oxygen  fire  tn  a  simulated 
spaceship  cabin  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base 
just  a  few  days  after  the  fatal  accident 
at  Cape  Kennedy. 

The  20-year-old  airman  had  only  re- 
cently visited  his  family  in  Indianapolis 
and  described  some  of  the  dangers  In- 
volved in  his  experimental  work. 

Another  airtnan.  Richard  C.  Harmon. 
21,  of  Auburn,  N.Y.,  also  perished  in 
the  accident  wliich  claimed  the  life  of 
Bartley, 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  more 
than  6  years  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  and  during  tixse  years  of  work 
with  the  space  program  I  have  repeat- 
edly been  Impressed  by  the  high  de- 
gree of  dedication  and  courage  exhibited 
by  all  of  our  servicemen  associated  with 
this  effort. 

While  Hoosiers  grieve  the  deaths  of 
Astronaut  Orissom.  a  native  of  Indiana, 
and  his  colleagues,  we  are  also  equally 
saddened  and  at  the  same  time  proud 
of  the  contribution  and  sacrifice  of  Wil- 
liam Bartley,  Jr..  and  his  colleagues. 

The   Indianapolis  News  published   an 
excellent  feature  article  concerning  the 
career  of  Airman  Bartley  and  I  offer  for 
the  Record  this  article  together  with  the 
news  story  from  San  Antonio  concerning 
the  second  space  cabin  accident. 
The  articles  follow: 
IFr<»n  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News] 
Spack  Cobim  Oxtokh  Fnta  Kills  lKDiANU>0Lai 
AlKKAN  ANA  Pal 
Saw  Antokio,  Txx.  (UPI)  .—As  In  the  cock- 
pit of  Apollo  I,  a  simulated  apaceahlp  cabin 
at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  was  filled  with  pure 
oxygen  yesterday. 

Like  the  events  at  Cape  Kennedy  last  PM- 
day.  something  caused  the  cabin  to  btirst  Into 
flames. 

And  like  the  first  three  Apollo  I  astronauts. 
two  enlisted  men  were  burned  to  death  in- 
side the  cabin  before  they  could  scramble 
out  of  the  hatch. 

The  Inside  of  the  cabin  got  so  hot  that  the 
charred  remains  ot  experimental  animals, 
.furniture  and  other  equipment  smoldered  for 
hours,  then  burst  into  flames  four  hours 
after  the  fllaah  fire  first  erupted,  according  to 
Col.  James  B.  Nuttall,  commander  of  the 
School  of  Aerospace  Medicine. 

Airman  3C  William  F.  Bartley  Jr.  30.  of 
B12  E.  Bpler.  Indianapolis  and  Airman  3C 
Richard  O.  Harmon.  31,  of  Autnim,  N.T..  died 
In  the  fire. 

Bartley  was  dead  when  rescuers  got  Into 
the  cabin.  Harmon  died  several  hours  later. 
The  enlisted  men  were  experimenting  on 
the  effects  ot  pure  oxygen  on  tbe  red-blood 
cell-producing  or^ns  of  the  18  rabbits  in 
the  chamber. 

"Both  men  apparently  lunged  for  the 
door."  said  Lt.  Col.  T.  A.  Glasgow,  bsae  in- 
formation director. 

"But  they  could  not  reach  the  hatch.  It 
was  already  red  hot." 

Using  pure  oxygen  for  manned  spaceflights 
was  already  under  scrutiny  because  of  Fri- 
day's fire  at  Cape  Kennedy  which  killed  Virgil 
T.  (Ous)  Crisaom  of  Mitchell.  Ind..  Edward  H. 
White  n,  Boger  Chaffee. 

"It  took  rescuers  four  minutes  to  get  the 
men  out  of  the  chamber."  Nuttall  said. 
"First  It  was  necessary  to  cut  the  pressure 
from  the  simulated  18.000  feet  to  ground 
level.  This  was  done  by  flooding  the  chamtjer 
with  air.  Tbe  operator  of  the  chamber  first 
noticed  something  was  wrong  when  be  heard 
at  rulBtng  sound."  Nuttall  said. 

"It  was  apparently  the  men  gropiii(  for 
the  escspe  hatch,"  he  said. 
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Tim  Air  FcwM  Bald  the  men  were  not  vol- 
untMn  but  were  aeelgned  to  the  laboratory 
work,  part  of  a  e7-day  eipcrlinent  of  which 
they  were  in  the  aecond  day.  Volunteere  are 
used  only  In  teata  Involving  reaction  on  tbe 
human  body. 

Oiaaeow  nld  a  panel  of  experta  was  meklng 
an  "intenalye"  inTeatlgatkm  as  to  the  eauae 
of  the  Are.  He  emptaaalaed  there  wme  no 
exploalon.  KuttaU  kald  there  were  no  plane 
to  change  the  reeearch  methods. 

Hx  DOD  AT  Woax  Ha  Lotzd 

WUUam  F.  Bartley  Jr.  wanted  to  be  an 
Air  Force  pilot,  but  he  couldnt  because  he 
wore  glaaece. 

So  he  became  a  technician  at  the  School 
of  Aerospace  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Tex. 

Y^Kerday.  the  ao-year-old  airman  2C,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  F.  Bartiey.  SU  S. 
Epier,  died  doing  "the  work  he  loved"  when 
Are  led  by  pure  oxygen  engulfed  a  simulator 
m  which  he  was  working. 

He  was  home  a  week  ago.  bis  father  said 
today.  "He  told  m*  of  some  of  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  work,"  but  they  dldnt  bother 
htm,  the  father  continued. 

After  graduation  from  Southport  High 
School,  the  young  airman  attended  the  Pur- 
due  Unlversl^  extension  center  here  for  one 
•emeater  before  entering  the  Air  FOree  last 
AprlL  

MOTHKX  HAD  »**""*  A  l.ETTSa 

TMterday.  only  two  hours  before  she  was 
noUfled  of  his  death,  hli  mother.  Opal  Bart- 
ley, mailed  a  letter  to  him  expreeslng  her 
ooooem  shout  him  because  of  the  flaah  fire 
at  Cape  Kennedy  that  killed  the  three  ApoUo 
I  astronauu. 

While  at  wcrk,  the  elder  Bartley  beard 
refMrta  of  the  tragedy,  but  no  Identification 
was  released.  "X  knew  It  was  my  eon,"  be 
said. 

Young  Bartley,  who  celebrated  his  30th 
birthday  Sunday,  returned  to  the  base  from 
a  leave  laet  Tueaday. 

He  bad  a  love  for  airplanes,  and  spent 
moch  of  his  time  building  models  and  flying 
Them,  the  father  said. 

SCTTioes  are  pending  at  the  G.  H.  Herrmann 
Madlaon  Avenue  Funeral  Heme  with  burial 
to  be  in  the  Foreet  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Other  survivor* — slater  Darlene:  grand- 
father Fayette  Metx.  South  Point,  (Milo. 


The  editorial  foUows: 
[From  the  Uuacaane  Journal,  Jan.  81,  \9VJ\ 
Wboho  Placx  To  Ctrr 

U.S.  Representative  Fred  Schwengel  was 
back  In  Muscatine  and  other  cities  of  Iowa's 
First  District  for  a  sertee  of  visits  over  the 
weekend  and  Monday.  He  alao  conferred 
with  Gov.  Harold  Hughes  on  ways  to  restore 
the  temporary  cuu  in  federal  highway  funds 
ordered  by  President  Johnson. 


complex  as  space  exploratiota.  hu 
tastrophe  was  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
Our  spacemen  live  with  this  knowledge  and 
It  Is  tbe  measure  of  their  courage. 

But  ti3e  inev-ltablity  of  disaster  in  this 
program  does  not  soften  the  tragedy  of  what 
happened  at  Cape  Kennedy  Saturday  and  the 
profound  grief  It  has  caused  all  over  the 
nation.  MilUous  of  Americans  followed  the 
apace  explolU  of  Virgil  L  (Gus)  Orlasom  and 
Edward  H.  White  and  were  jQst  getting  ac- 


The  presidents  order  sliced   between  »34     qualnted  with  rookie  Roger  B.  ChaJIee.  tbe 


and  (38  million  off  the  amount  Iowa  can 
expect  to  receive  In  federal  road-building 
money  during  the  next  two  years. 

Schwengel  Un't  rp^J^^wg  optimistic  prom- 
ises, but  be  said  In  MuscaUne  Monday  there 
is  a  poaslbliity  of  restoring  the  highway 
funds.  He  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Im- 
portant Public  Works  committee  in  the 
House,  and  the  minority  memben  have  been 
assured  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
federal  highway  fund  cutback  wiUch  effect* 
aU  states. 

The  Iowa  congressman  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  reductions  abouid  be  made  in  the  funds 
for  the  naUon's  space  program  or  the  anU- 
poverty  war  instead  of  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram. "We  must  have  modem  highways  If 
w«'re  going  to  have  a  Great  Society."  he 
says. 

All  studies  In  Iowa  and  other  states  have 
prtrved  conclusively  tbe  automotive  and  hu- 
man safety  advantages  of  the  intervUte  high- 
way system.  With  the  conUnulng  tragic  rate 
of  accidents  and  deaths  on  the  highways  of 
this  nation,  there  should  be  no  slownp  In  tbe 
construction  of  the  modem  freeways  built 
to  mortem  safety  standards. 


Tbe  lacnUblc  Trgf^T 


WroBf  PUc*  To  Cat 

EXTia<ISION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  tow* 
IN  TBI  BOnaS  OP  REPRESENT ATIVZ3 

Wedneidav,  Febrvam  B.  1957 

Mr.  BCRWENCHX.  Mr.  Qpekker,  the 
cutback  In  Federal-aid  highway  (unds  la 
arousing  a  good  deal  of  protest  In  Iowa 
where  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  on  completing  the  Interstate  high- 
way program. 

In  Iowa,  people  have  a  hard  time  un- 
derstanding the  rationale  behind  cuts  in 
highway  construction  when  tbe  Presi- 
dent Is  asking  more  money  for  tbe  pov- 
erty program,  the  model  dtlea  proflram 
and  the  space  program. 

These  are  Items  In  the  budget  which 
can  be  reduced  in  the  Nation's  best  In- 
terest, but  the  highway  construction  pro- 
gram is  not  one  of  those  items. 

On  January  31,  1»67,  the  Muscatine 
Journal  expressed  editoriaUy  the  senti- 
ments ot  lowans  on  the  highway  fund 
cutback. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  voxnatAMA 
IN  THB  HOtTSK  OF  REPBE3KNTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1967 
Mr.  WAOGONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  of 

all  that  haa  been  written  concerning  the 
tragic  deaths  of  Astronauts  Grissom. 
White,  and  Chaffee.  I  believe  the  edi- 
torial. "The  Inevitable  Tragedy"  which 
appeared  in  the  Shreveport  Times  on 
January  31.  best  capeules  this  terrible 
event.  Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Science  and  Astnmautlcs  Committee  of 
the  House  perhape  better  than  others 
have  known  the  sureness  of  this  tragedy's 
inentabUity. 

These  wonderful  young  men  gave  their 
lives,  not  Just  for  this  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram, but  for  progress  itself.  We  have 
all  benefited  from  their  Mves  and  we  are 
all  the  less  now  that  they  are  gone.  I 
do  not  believe  the  world  will  soon  for- 
get these  three  men  and  I  would  like  to 
add  my  own  humble  salute  by  offering 
this  editorial  here  for  every  Member  to 
re*d. 

The  editorial  foUows: 
[Pram  the  Shreveport  Tlmea.  Jan.  81,  1M7] 

THK    IWKnTAIILX    TBAGBTT 

Frasn  the  first  arbttlng  of  the  earth  It  has 


third  man  of  the  firet  Apollo  crew. 

Lt.  Col.  Grissom  was  a  veteran  in  a  new 
field,  the  second  American  Into  space,  and  a 
favorite  of  the  watching  public.  Lt.  Col. 
White  was  the  first  American  to  walk  In 
space,  his  life  secured  by  a  thin  oord.  Lt. 
Comdr.  Chaffee  was  a  tested  Navy  pilot  with 
more  Uian  2,100  flying  hours  In  his  logbook. 

All  three  men  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
omnlprceeut  danger  of  their  Jobe — as  are  all 
those  connected  with  the  space  program  or 
any  regular  air  activity— and  freely  admitted 
&ome  apprehension.  Tet  they  were  wUllng. 
even  eager  lo  serve  the  country  in  pushing 
rorward  the  frontiers  of  space. 

Perhape  the  greatest  fear  of  these  aatro- 
nauts  and  their  colleagues  was  that  the  in- 
evitable calamity,  when  It  came,  would  shock 
Che  nation  into  a  alowdown  on  spaoe  ei- 
ploration.  Lt.  Ool.  Grlaaom  and  others  Itave 
voiced  this  concern. 

Previous  efforts  at  space  exploration  have 
been  so  smooth  and  so  remarkably  free  of 
mishap  that  It  wae  feared  that  pubUc  and 
ofnclaldom  aUke  would  forget  the  risk  that 
a&aerts  ItaeU  every  Ume  the  hatch-doors  slam 
shut — that  the  nation  was  thus  unprepared 
for  the  trauma  of  accidental  tragedy. 

Tha  tragedy  has  oome.  and  the  ^ock,  but 
It  Is  evident  that  the  push  Into  space,  though 
delayed,  will  oonUnue  unabated.  A  back-up 
team  for  the  first  ApoUo  Is  ready  to  go, 
though  It  wlU  take  time  to  replace  the  space- 
craft ItaeU. 

The  moon  eventually  will  be  reached. 
Outer  space  wUl  be  explored.  If  anything 
can  be  learned  tram  the  tragedy  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  It  wUl  benefit  thciee  foUowlng  up 
on  tbe  effort  to  which  three  men  gave  their 
Uvea  last  Saturday.  This  is  how  they  would 
have  wanted  It. 

Grissom.  White  and  Chaffee  wlU  be  long 
remembered  as  great  and  brave  Americans, 
in  the  vanguard  of  a  rare  bread  of  men 
pioneering  the  widest  and  wildest  frontier 
of  ail,  tliat  of  space. 


Wk«es  It  La«  To  Be  PmtT 


ESTHWSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  oKto 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  t,  1967 
Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord 
the  fourth  of  the  series  "What's  It  Like 
To  Be  Poor?" 

Waar's   It  Xjxm   To  Be   PoobT— Battuk    or 

Bbaw  8ocp  and  BaBZas 

(By  Margaret  Joaten) 

The  young   woman   collapsed   across   her 

ironing  board  in  gales  of  Uughtar  when  she 

beard  tbe  question:  Do  moihars  on  weUare 


been    Inevitable   that    American    astronauu     keephavlng  babies  Just  to^  bigger  «^|^J 


wviuld  lose  their  Uves  as  they  endlessly  sought 
conquest  of  space — either  through  accidents 
in  space  or  In  such  things  as  the  fiery  death 
of  the  three  who  were  approechlng  an  en- 
tirely n«w  type  of  explcrmtlon  prior  to  an 
effort  to  land  on  the  aaocm. 
In  a  field  eo  vast,  so  taw,  ao  new  and  so 


Th&t's  Um  funnlei 
■he  giggled. 

"Nobody'd  go  through  nine  aaonths  getting 
a  baby  ]ust  to  hare  that  pkidUn'  bit  from 
welfare." 

Tbe  good-natured  young  woman  was  the 
mother  of  an  lUe^tlmate  child,  now  a  freah- 
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man  at  Taft  High  School  and  doing  well  at 
all  of  his  studies  but  modem  math. 

And  the  "plddlln'  bit"  of  which  she  spoke 
Is  about  •22  a  month.  That  Is  the  anu>unt 
allowed  each  chUd  and  mother  In  the  pro- 
gram known  as  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
(ADC). 

ADC  came  Into  being  August  14,  1036.  with 
the  signing  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Title 
IV  of  that  act  stated  simply  that  lu  purpose 
was  to  enable  each  state  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  to  children  deprived  of  parental 
support  by  reasons  of  death,  continued  ab- 
sence from  tbe  bome  or  disability. 

The  program  has  come  under  Increasing 
attack  In  recent  years  because  Illegitimate 
children— their  numbers  are  mounting  here 
and  in  clUea  acroas  the  naUon — also  are 
eligible  for  help. 

A  frequently-heard  charge  from  tbe  gen- 
eral public  la  that  promiscuous  unmarried 
women  ("prostitutes."  some  call  them)  have 
one  child  after  another  simply  to  get  bigger 
checks  with  which  to  buy  better  brands  of 
wine. 

Welfare  authorities  laugh  at  this  charge 
too.  although  not  as  heartily  as  did  the 
young  woman. 

"I  guess  I've  been  asked  a  mlnlmtun  of  300 
times  If  these  women  are  having  children 
deliberately."  saya  Frederick  A.  Breyer,  di- 
rector of  the  HamlltoQ  County  Welfare  De- 
partment. 

"I  have  always  told  them  that  I  Just  cannot 
accept  the  suggestion  that  any  woman  would 
go  through  nine  months  of  pregnancy,  then 
confinement.  Just  to  get  $23  or  923  a  month." 
Mr.  Breyer  certainly  Is  not  condoning  Il- 
legitimacy. 

But  he  points  out.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
If  we  determine  a  minimum  below  which 
nobody  should  live  in  health  and  decency, 
then  we  open  the  door  to  women  who  may 
Indulge  In  soctaUy  unacceptable  practices 
In  order  to  get  enough  money  for  the  family 
to  live   on." 

A  study  made  by  the  Aii^erlcan  PubUc 
Welfare  Association  shows  that  over  Bl%  of 
all  ADC  children  surveyed  were  born  to 
legally  married  parents. 

And  he  asks,  too,  if  illegitimate  children 
should  be  permitted  to  suffer  for  their  par- 
enta'  misdeeds. 

Mr.  Breyer's  office  does  not  keep  statlsucs 
on  illegitimate  chUdren  since  all  children. 
under  the  law.  are  eligible  for  ADC.  But 
he  figures  tbe  number  of  cases  here  would 
be  approximately  the  same  percentage  as 
they  are  In  the  national  picture. 

Mary  Adams  (not  her  real  name)  Is  30 
years  old  now.  She  was  In  the  eighth  grade 
when  her  son  was  bom.  "I  was  young  and 
dumb  and  bad  then."  she  admitted,  then 
added,  "but  I  learned  the  lesson." 

At  17,  she  married  a  num  who  was  not  the 
boy's  father.  But  he  specialized  In  extra- 
marital affairs  and  Inhunuin  treatment  of 
his  family.     N  w  he  Is  a  man  of  the  past. 

Until  recently,  she  supported  the  boy  by 
working  as  a  domestic,  a  chicken  plucker.  a 
laundress.  Now  she  has  a  fibroid  tumor  for 
which  General  Hospital  doctors  are  plan- 
ning an  operaUon. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  to  believe 
that  an  unwed  mother  can  be  a  good  mother, 
but  Mary  Adams  Is  raising  her  son  In  a 
fashion  that  might  be  envied  by  some  of  her 
so-called  "betters." 

She  screens  his  companions  carefully. 
She  makes  sure  he  does  his  lessons  dally. 
She  Is  washing  and  Ironing  constantly  to 
give  him  a  fresh  change  of  clothing  each 
day.  This  is  made  more  difficuU  because 
her  washing  nuchine  is  broken  and  she 
must  wring  out  the  clothing  by  hand. 

With  their  ^44  monthly  (exclusive  of  tent 
and  uuUUes  for  their  housing  project  apart- 
ment), she  trlea  to  give  him  decent  food.« 
While  ahe  talks  of  food  budgeting,  she 
walks  to  the  bean  soup  bubbUng  on  the 
kitchen  range.  "I  hate  to  do  this."  ahe  says. 
pouring  a  glass  of  water  into  the  pot. 


"But  it's  getUng  along  towards  tbe  end 
of  the  month  and  I  guess  well  be  running 
oat  of  food  stamps — •■  usual.  I  borrow 
stamps  from  Mother  when  that  happens." 

The  big  thing  about  Mary  Adams  U  that 
she  seems  totally  isolated  from  the  world 
around  her.  She  never  goes  out  because  she 
has  nowhere  to  go.  She  Uvea  Juat  for  her 
son  and  wonders  what  will  happen  to  her 
when  he  Is  grown  and  gone. 


Toward  DitcBf acemeBt  FroH  Sovth  Africa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALirOBlfXA 
m  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
worldwide  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  VB.  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  which  ttiade  an  operational 
port  call  at  Capetown.  South  Africa,  in 
a  manner  which  again  tested  the  validity 
of  our  claims  of  opposition  to  the  racial 
policies  of  that  country. 

Some  Americans,  while  claiming  sup- 
port of  high  Ideals,  find  it  Inconvenient 
to  back  their  principles  with  practical 
action.  Involvement  of  American  inter- 
ests in  opposition  to  our  enlightened  self- 
interests  as  a  nation  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  article  appearing  in  the  November 
28. 1966.  ediUon  of  Christianity  and  Crisis 
which  I  request  permission  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  article.  enUtled  "Toward  Disen- 
gagement Prom  South  Africa,"  foUows: 

TOWAKO    DiSXNCACEHCNT    PBOM    SOUTH    ATSICA 

Many  Americans,  aware  of  the  evils  of 
apartheid  and  the  tyrannical  practices  that 
accompany  it.  have  long  been  concerned 
about  American  economic  involvement  in 
South  Africa.  But  they  have  been  less  sure 
how  to  act.  Ciurently  a  Committee  of  Con- 
science Against  Apartheid.  Initiated  by  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa  and  the  Uni- 
versity Christian  Movement,  and  chaired  by 
A.  Philip  Randolph,  Is  caUlng  for  a  protest  in 
one  way  that  seems  practical — withdrawal  of 
accounts  from  those  American  banks  most 
mvolved  In  South  Africa. 

Journals  of  opinion  miut  also  act.  even 
though  their  financial  resources  may  be 
small.  Tbey  cannot  simply  endorse  the  de- 
cision of  others  to  act  when  their  own  bank- 
ing practices  are  at  laaue  too.  Hence  the 
Board  of  Dlrectcnrs  of  ChrUtUnlty  and  Crislfl 
after  long  study  and  consultation  has  decided 
to  move  our  account. 

We  need  not  here  elaborate  the  evils  of 
apartheid.  This  Journal  has  frequently  at- 
taclced  South  Africa's  virulent  racism.  Its  op- 
pression of  a  majority  by  a  privileged  tninor- 
ity.  Its  suppression  of  protest,  lu  policy  of 
arrest  and  detention  of  citizens  of  aU  colors. 
Furthermore,  these  tyrannies  and  cruelties 
are  not  those  of  an  Impetuous  revolutionary 
government  that  may  be  expected  to  mod- 
erate its  policies  as  it  grows  more  mature. 
They  are  the  pracUcee  of  a  desperate  minor- 
ity, seeking  by  coercion  to  maintain  power 
In  the  face  of  one  of  the  major  forces  of 
modern  history — the  drive  toward  freedom 
and  human  dignity. 

Economic  success  has  sustained  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  and  baa  vindicated 
Its  poUcles  to  Its  own  people.  When  cen- 
sured by  the  United  RaUons  and  others  It 
dlxmtsses  the  criticisms  as  verballams  In  view 
of  the  financial  support  It  gets  from  many 
parte  of  the  world,  including  this  country. 


Writing  from  Johannesburg  In  lft«3.  Henry 
P.  Van  Dusen  aald:  "Let  there  be  no  under- 
estimate of  the  importance  which  the  ruling 
minority  .  .  .  attaches  to  American  financial 
support.  I  know  from  firsthand  testimony 
that  it  is  their  strongest  single  encourage- 
ment to  pursuit  of  their  present  policies. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  South 
Africa  remarked  to  me  in  personal  conversa- 
tion: 'So  long  as  United  Slates  banks  and 
business  back  us.  we  can  go  ahead.'  " 

Not  only  has  American  financial  Involve- 
ment increased  in  recent  years;  It  has  also 
rescued  the  racist  Government  from  specific 
embarraaamente  and  troublee.  For  example. 
In  the  period  following  the  SharpevUle  mas- 
sacre of  1960.  a  financial  crisis  shook  the 
nation,  and  the  Government  might  weU  have 
fallen  without  a  heavy  Infusion  of  foreign 
credit.  Including  American. 

It  Is  aometimes  aald  that  if  Americans 
shotUd  stop  Investing  in  South  Africa,  other 
people  would  quickly  uke  up  the  slack. 
Given  the  Immense  proflu  available,  that 
Judgment  la  probably  right.  But  It  does  not 
provide  us  with  a  moral  excuse.  Further- 
more, it  Ignorea  tbe  important  strat^lc 
effect  of  American  Involvement. 

AU  the  evidence  points  to  a  coming  strug- 
gle In  South  Africa.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  sup- 
pose that  3  million  Europeans  can  continue 
indefinitely  to  suppress  1 1  miuion  black 
Africans,  a  million  and  a  half  Coloured,  and 
half  a  million  Asians.  Revolution  In  one 
form  or  another  Is  on  the  way. 

At  some  point  our  Government  will  have 
to  use  Its  Influence,  both  in  the  UN  and  In 
its  own  actions,  either  to  promote  or  to 
stifle  change.  7\>  the  extent  that  American 
financial  Interests  are  at  stake,  tbe  pressure 
WlU   be  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

Only  recently  has  the  OS.  through  Am- 
bassador Goldberg.  Uken  an  InltlaUve  in  the 
tTN  discussions  of  South-Weet  Africa.  But 
the  poeslblUty  that  the  US  will  use  lu  weight 
to  change  tbe  African  situation  remains  re- 
mote so  long  as  American  industrial  and 
financial  groups  stand  to  lose  lo  the  process. 
Economic  disengagement — or  at  least  de-ee- 
calatlon — is  the  prerequisite  to  resolute 
policies  by  this  nation. 

We  recognize  that  this  la  a  complicated 
issue  on  which  man;  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations have  not  made  their  decisions. 
Some  wonder  whether  the  disengagement  of 
US  economic  InteresU  will  not  do  more  harm 
than  good.  We  have  given  serious  attention 
to  the  Issues  they  are  considering. 

First,  we  are  told  that  prosperity  will  im- 
dermlne  apartheid  and  that  economic  prea- 
Buree  on  South  Africa  wlU  hurt  -the  very 
people  we  want  to  help.  To  this  we  say  that 
tbe  booming  economy  has  thus  far  only  en- 
trenched the  privileged  claas  and  color.  And 
from  sources  Inside  that  nation  we  learn 
that  the  victims  of  tbe  system  are  quite  will- 
ing the  accept  the  oosU  of  eflorU  to  weaken 
the  oppressors. 

Second,  we  hear — In  fact,  we  have  often 
said — that  it  is  harmful  to  Isolate  govem- 
menu  we  dislike.  It  is  better  to  draw  such 
governmenu  more  fully  Into  tbe  community 
of  nations.  We  have  favored  this  policy  to- 
ward Communist  China.  Cuba  and  other 
nations.  Furthermore,  we  have  argued  that 
American  policy  em  in  doing  too  much 
rather  than  too  tittle  to  tidy  up  tbe  world. 
It  is  better  to  tolerate  some  evils  than  to 
become  moralistic  and  pretentloua  in  eradi- 
cating wrongs.  But  such  oonalderauons  do 
not  Justify  our  active  support  of  a  system 
committed  to  racism  and  portentous  of  war. 
And  the  past  examples  of  Germany.  Italy  and 
Japan  in  the  1930's  and  1940's  show  that  our 
nation  can  be  as  mistaken  in  neglecting  to 
use  tu  power  as  In  overreacting  to  pedicles 
we  disapprove. 

Third,  some  argue  that  It  Is  the  business 
of  the  goverimient,  not  of  economic  Interests, 
to  make  foreign  poUcy.  We  see  the  force 
of  the  point.  In  general  we  doubt  that  the 
world  would  be  better  or  safer  if  tndttstnm 
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and  banks  gKve  i.  Urger  place  to  mormi  and 
kJeolo^cal  Judgment  In  their  poUdM  toward 
other  countries.  At  thla  point  there  Is  Mme 
TiJue  In  the  moral  neutrality  of  bualnesa. 
But  the  trouble  la  that  American  Inveetmenla 
are  already  malting  foreign  policy.  High 
governmental  officials,  although  not  free  to 
■peak  out  pubUcIy.  have  told  us  privately  of 
the  harmful  consequences. 

Therefore,  aft<r  taking  Into  account  these 
argumentfl  we  are  convinced  that,  on  bal- 
snce,  we  should  work  toward  economic  dis- 
engagement from  South  Afrlca^-eepeclally 
disengagement  of  American  flnance  from  the 
presant  Oovernment. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  eay  yet  how  radical 
this  disengagement  should  be.  Unlike  some 
of  our  alUcB  in  this  cause  we  are  not  ready 
to  Insist,  for  example,  that  American  banks 
should  get  entirely  out  of  South  Africa.  Our 
real  objection  is  to  loans  and  investments 
that  strengthen  the  existing  government  and 
bring  naw  capital  into  the  economy. 

We  do  not  ascribe  evil  intentions  to  Amer- 
ican industrial  and  financial  Intereets  in 
South  Africa.  They  are  simply  doing  busl- 
neea  as  usual,  in  a. situation  that  Is  far  from 
usual.  We  think  the  consequences  have  al- 
ready been  harmful  and  are  potentially  dis- 
astrous. 

We  are  neither  able  nor  eager  to  apportion 
the  relative  responsibility  of  various  agencies. 
Plainly  US  Industrial  Investments  (roughly 
»ftO0  million)  are  a  bigger  factor  In  the  sit- 
uation than  bank  loans.  Banks  handle  the 
financial  transactions  that  follow  from  trade 
and  Industry.  But  most  Americans  are  more 
directly  related  to  the  South  African  econ- 
omy through  their  banks,  with  which  they 
deal  day  in  and  day  out.  than  through  the 
autorooblle  or  diamond  Industries,  with 
which  they  deal  more  rarely. 

Furthermore,  banking,  more  than  Indus- 
try, has  specifically  shored  up  the  Oovem- 
ment  In  Its  time  of  dUBcultles — particularly 
through  the  revolving  loan  Involving  ten 
American  banka:  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  the  Chsse  Manhattan 
Bank,  the  Manufactures  HanoTer  Tnxst 
Co.,  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  the 
Irving  Tnist  Co..  the  Chem^lcal  Bank  New 
Tork  Trust  Co.,  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  the 
National  Trust  and  Savings  Association,  the 
Continental  CUnois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Therefore,  we  Join  the  movement  to  with- 
draw accounts  from  these  banks.  We  regret 
breaking  a  relationship  with  persons  and 
an  Institution  that  have  served  us  well. 
We  make  no  claim  to  purity  in  this  opera- 
tion; all  banks  (like  all  churches  and  Jour- 
nals of  opinion)  are  Involved  In  the  moral 
dilemmas  at  the  world.  But  we  see  here 
an  c^porttinlty  to  make  s  meaningful  ges- 
ture andr^rhaps  strike  a  blow  against  the 
vicious  Institution  of  apartheid. 

Accordingly  ChrlstLsnlty  and  Crisis  Is 
withdrawing  Its  account  from  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York.  We  h<^>e 
that  our  action  will  contribute  to  the  more 
widespread  movement,  sparked  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conscience,  toward  Industrial  and 
financial  disengagement  from  South  Africa. 

THI  BDZTOEIAL  BOAJtO. 


Cnice  of  S-wainsboPo,  Oa.,  for  sending  me 
s  oc^7  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  10  "can- 
nots,"  which  I  believe  are  Jurt  u  apropos 
in  this  period  of  our  Nation's  history  as 
they  were  In  Mr.  Lincoln's  day. 

The  10  negatively  stated  gems  of  politi- 
cal wisdom  fnmi  the  Immortal  speeches 
and  writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  as 
follows: 

You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging thrift. 

Tou  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weak- 
ening the  strong. 

You  cannot  help  small  man  by  tearing 
down  big  man. 

You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  rich. 

You  cannot  lift  the  wage-earner  by  puU- 
tng  down  the  wage-payer. 

You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spend- 
ing more  than  your  income. 

You  cannot  further  brotherhood  of  men  by 
Inciting  class  hatred. 

You  cannot  eetabUsb  sound  security  on 
borrowed  money. 

You  cannot  build  Character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  a  man's  tnltlattve. 

You  cannot  really  help  men  by  having  the 
Oovemment  tax  them  to  do  for  them  what 
they  can  and  should  do  for  themselvee. 


Mr.  LiKoU'i  10  'HUaastt" 
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or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  GCoacxA 
ZN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1967 

Mr.    HAOAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
grateful  to  my  good  friend.  Mr.  J.  D. 


that  prospecU  for  all  three  ot  t2iew  great 
waterways  are  unusually  bright  at  this  time. 
In  spite  of  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  war 
on  the  American  economy. 

These  projects  should  be  gotten  underway 
now,  even  If  on  a  limited  scale.  In  order  to 
be  ready  to  provide  employment  for  return- 
ing veterans  from  the  Southeast  Asian  con- 
flict. 

If  anyone,  with  the  help  of  our  own  Sen- 
ators and  Congreesmen.  can  see  these  canal 
projecu  through.  K  is  Congressman  Klrwan. 
of  Youngstown.  Ohio,  who  Is  far  more  In- 
terested in  developing  things  down  here  on 
earth  instead  of  rushing  oar  trip  to  tb« 
moon. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  us,  he  told 
us  his  phlloaophy  regarding  canala.  It  seems 
on  one  occasion,  a  railroad  president  was  tes- 
tifying against  a  canal  project  some  time  ago, 
when  the  Congreeaman  asked  him: 

"Have  you  ever  known  of  a  canal  that  hurt 
the  railroads? 

"Have  you  ever  known  of  a  canal  that  dldnt 
benefit  the  railroads?" 

And  neitho-  will  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Canal,  the  Croas  norlda  Barge  Canal,  or  the 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  Blver  Canal. 

In  fact,  they  will  help  the  railroads  and 
strengthen  the  nation — in  peace  and  war. 
They  are  needed  and  they  are  econcsnlcally 
and  englneerlngly  feaslbte. 

What  else  can  one  ask? 


Bulfag  a  StroB(*f  Ajnerka 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


m  THB  HOCSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVKa 

Wedneidav.  Februani  S,  1117 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  wisdom  of  providing  funda  for  a  start 
on  several  Important  waterways  proi- 
ects  was  pointed  out  In  a  recent  editorial 
In  the  Florence.  Ala..  Times. 

The  article  has  Its  basis  In  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  distinguished  and  knowledge- 
able colleague.  Representative  Mna  Km- 
WM«.  who,  without  a  doubt,  must  be  this 
country's  greatest  advocate  ol  building 
for  a  stronger  nation. 

His  untiring  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal,  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tomblgbee Waterway,  and  the 
Cross-Plorlda  Barge  Canal,  and  other 
projects  vital  to  the  proper  growth  and 
development  of  all  of  the  United  States 
have  earned  Congressman  Kikwan  the 
deep  affection  of  citizens  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  home  district. 

Because  I  agree  with  the  urgency  to 
proceed  with  these  investments.  I  Include 
the  editorial  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point:  ' 

CONGUSSMAIf     KIBWAS     PLUGS     CaNALS 

CODgressmaD  Mike  Klrwan.  ciialnnan  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  has  been 
suoceasful  In  persuading  President  Johnson 
to  request  S2.000.000  lor  advance  engineering 
and  design  on  the  proposed  Lake  Brle-Ohlo 
River  Canal  In  the  US.  budget  for  the  1008 
flacal  year  beginning  July  1.  19S7. 

Inasmuch  as  Congressinan  Klrwan  consid- 
ers the  TenneBsee-Tomblgbee  Canal  and  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  as  comparison 
projects  to  his  own;  inasmuch  as  hli  com- 
mittee holds  SSOO.OOO  m  readiness  with  which 
to  begin  advance  engineering  and  design  on 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  as  soon  ss  the 
Army  Chief  of  Engineers  sends  his  final  re- 
port of  approval  to  the  committee;  and  In- 
asmuch as  construction  on  the  Florida  proj- 
ect U  already  wsU  imderway,  it  would  seem 


Tbe  Wars  That  Noliodr  Snnu  To  No&e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

err  CAXJroaNZs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdaif,  Ft^truary  8, 1967 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Ray  VIcker'5  article  from  Nairobi.  Kenya, 
published  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Friday.  February  3.  is  quite  Interesting 
In  light  of  what  la  being  done  to  Rhode- 
sia by  the  VJS.  with  the  consent  and  help 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  His  article 
follows : 

The   Waes  That  Hosodt  Skkms  To  Noticx 
(By  Ray  VIcker) 

NAiaoai.  KcNTA. — Somali  ralden  sweep 
scross  the  thom-tree  dotted  plains  of  north- 
ern Kenya,  looting  and  killing.  They  are 
backed  by  the  Somali  frovernment.  which  Is 
openly  supporting  formation  of  a  Oreater 
Soma^iland  carved  from  Ethlopls  and  Kenya. 

In  Yemen,  an  Egyptian  army  that  may 
sjnount  to  75.000  men  occupies  key  sections 
of  the  country.  Bombing  and  poison  gas 
are  being  used  by  United  Arab  Republic 
troops  to  intimidate  the  population,  or  so 
the  Yemeni  charge. 

In  fact,  across  Africa  In  the  lafet  few  years 
there  have  been  so  many  tribal  waia  that 
counting  Li  difficult.  And  the  aftermath  of 
these  troubles  Is  stUJ  visible  in  Nigeria.  Bur- 
undi. Rwanda,  the  Sudan  and  other  places. 

It  might  be  expected  that  such  situations 
would  strract  the  scrutiny  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, since  that  organization  has  a  peace- 
keeping function  clearly  expounded  In  lu 
charter.  At  the  very  least,  concerned  pad- 
aiu  around  the  globe  might  be  expected  to 
be  propagandizing  vigorously  against  such 
blood-letting  and  the  conditions  that  make 
U  possible. 

NO   PICKWrS 

But  neither  the  Somali  affair  nor  the  Ye- 
men war  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  UN.  nor  are  they  likely  to  be.  Only 
minor  protests  are  TOlced  In  the  world's 
press.  There  are  no  protest  conunlttees  pick- 
eting embassies  in  the  Western  world  or 
pamphJetearing  on  street-coraen. 
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That  this  Is  the  ease  can  be  seen  by  menly 
looklBg.  And  somethlug  aiae  mcbib  slml- 
Urly  clear :  The  reason  for  this  double  stand- 
ard concerns  race.  Wcrld  optnleo  hai  be- 
come K)  senslUve  to  racial  dUTereneca  that 
when  colored  people  fight  each  other  (be 
they  tan,  yeUow,  brown  or  blaek)  nobody 
seems  to  notice  but  when  white  and  colored 
fight  It  is  s  major  moral  event. 

By  this  standard.  It  is  not  a  matter  for 
international  concern  should  the  Arabic  UAB 
invade  Arabic  Yemen  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment  more  pleasing  to  the  UAR.  Nor  should 
the  UN  or  anybody  else  concern  itself  when 
black  nationalist  Kenya  faces  an  undeclared 
war  launched   by  Afro-Arabic  Somalia. 

But  the  American  presence  In  Vietnam  Is 
a  matter  for  protests  by  leftists  around  the 
globe,  whether  of  the  homeKTown  variety  on 
VB.  campijsea.  or  Britain's  Lord  Russell. 
An  American  Intervention  in  Santo  Domingo 
Is  viewed  with  far  more  horror  than  might 
have  been  the  rcaulu  If  America  had  kept 
troops  at  home.  More  than  100.000  African 
dvtiian  dead  have  been  counted  the  last  few 
yean  in  wars  in  the  Congo,  Burundi.  Nigeria, 
the  Sudan  and  Rwanda.  Yet  the  only  major 
UN  acUa"<.  affecting  that  part  of  the  world 
recently  has  been  a  boycott  of  white  suprem- 
acist Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  Is  vlvwed  as  a  "threat  to  peace" 
by  most  UN  diplomats,  including  those  of 
the  VS.  delegation,  on  the  basis  of  possible 
future  racial  troubles.  In  SsiUbury  one 
Rhodeelan  government  spokesmsQ  says: 
•"nie  UN  is  more  eoncemed  about  what  it 
elainu  might  happen  in  the  future  than  it  Is 
about  the  actual  blood-letting  already  tuidcr 
way  further  north." 

One  does  not  have  to  sympathize  with 
Rhodeeis  to  wonder  why.  But.  of  course, 
when  the  double  standard  is  applied  the 
reason  becomes  clear:  Rhodesia  Is  indeed 
white  supremacist  with  tinges  of  the  colonial 
mentality  too. 

The  iltuatlon  here  In  Kenya  is  certainly 
one  that  should  be  occupying  the  attention 
of  a  world  body  such  as  the  UN  if  it  really 
were  concerned  with  all  types  of  wars. 
Somalia  is  a  dirt-poor  country  at  the  horn  of 
Africa,  Its  easternmost  point,  with  a  popu- 
laUon  of  about  3.6  millton.  It  rslsca  ba- 
nanas and  UtUe  else,  ifost  of  lu  populaUon 
is  nomadic,  wandering  freely  across  the 
Kenya  border  Into  that  country  or  acroM  the 
Ethiopian  border  Into  the  desert  areas  of 
that  nation. 

WTEB  TBI  sovnrr  union 
In  July  ifiOO  Somalia  obtained  lU  Inde- 
pendence. Ever  since  It  hae  been  agltaUng 
for  creauon  of  a  Greater  Somalia  tbrou^ 
annexation  of  those  territories  In  Kenya  and 
Ethiopia  Where  Bomallan  nomads  wander. 
The  Soviet  Union,  nenslng  an  opportunity  for 
trouble,  has  been  pumping  arms  Into  So- 
malia, helping  that  little  naUon  to  create  a 
20.000-man  army. 

Mungal  NJoroge.  Kenya's  minister  for  de- 
fense, chargee  that  Soviet  arms  are  being  fun- 
nelled to  guerrillas,  who  then  stage  raids  In 
Kenya.  Says  he.  '"We  are  confronted  with 
armed  aggression  on  the  part  of  our  neigh- 
bor." He  reporu  that  over  600  men.  women 
and  children  In  northern  Kenya  have  already 
been  murdered-  by  "these  Somslla  bandits  " 
Other  sotu-ces  put  the  cacuaUy  Ust  at  over 
l.WO. 

According  to  Kenyan  ntlmatee.  the  Sorlets 
have  sold  about  t3S  million  of  arm*  and  am- 
munition to  Somalia.  That  U  a  slsahle  Ogure 
for  a  country  that  cant  even  carry  lu  regular 
budget  without  foreign  aid. 

Moreover,  hundreds  of  Somalia  military 
officers  are  in  the  Soviet  Union  tmdersotnc 
military  training. 

Last  year  the  war  coat  Kenya  abont  gflj 
million.  This  year  coeu  prx>bahiy  will  be  weB 
over  •lo  million.   Kenya  has  more  pralaetm 
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neea  for  tbat  raeney,  but  wmamm  taead  vttk  • 
long-drawn  guorrUla  war  tbat  oould  oooUnue 
ss  long  ss  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  sMppM-t 

Somalia. 

When  the  Organisation  otf  African  Unity 
held  a  summit  meeting  in  Addis  Ahahe  kMt 
fall,  the  principal  Item  on  the  agenda  eon- 
eemed  not  the  Scsnallan  war  but  Rhodesia^ 
unilateral  declaration  of  mdepcndence  from 
Britain.  Delegates  itrongly  endorsed  military 
action  to  bring  Rhodesia  to  heel.  Sosn&lla 
was  too  touchy  a  problem  for  handling,  partly 
because  the  OAU  has  no  power  to  do  aoythlng 
about  It. 

It  Isn't  popular  among  nationalist  Africans. 
either,  for  any  nation,  African  or  not.  lo  bring 
charges  In  the  UN  against  a  non-whlu  Afri- 
can country.  So  the  Somalia-Kenya  tnnibls 
drags  along,  with  people  getting  killed,  and 
nothing  being  done  to  focus  world  opinion  on 
the  problem. 

In  Yemen.  President  Nasser  of  the  UAR 
has  found  himself  bogged  in  a  f  utUe  war  that 
has  no  end  In  sight.  The  UAR  moved  In.  os- 
tensibly to  support  a  repubUcan  government 
against  a  reactionary  Imam,  the  hereditary 
ruler.  UAB  asslstAoce  developed  into  an  oc- 
cupation force  when  Yemenites  became  dis- 
illusioned with  the  type  of  "aid"  President 
Nasser  was  offering.  It  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  the  UAR  is  more  interested  In  using 
Yemsn  as  a  base  for  seeking  control  of  the 
Arabian  Pentnstila  than  in  trying  to  eetabUsh 
a  stable,  domocratlc  government  in  that 
country. 

There  are  Indications  now  that  far  from 
petering  out,  the  Yemen  war  could  flare 
anew  before  long.  The  enmity  between 
Saudi  ArabUa  King  Faisal  and  Egypt's  Nas- 
ser seems  to  promise  this. 

PSSTIAL   0.S.   ENOOBSCMENT 

Few  people  outside  Yemen,  though,  seem 
willing  to  admit  that  the  war  there  Is  what 
It  Is — an  occupaUon  of  an  independent  na- 
tion by  an  outside  army.  The  U.S..  In  fact, 
has  given  partial  endorsement  to  that  oc- 
cupation, through  Its  recognition  of  a  re- 
publican government  that  now  baa  more 
connections  with  the  UAR  than  with  its  own 
people. 

"Nobody  from  the  American  UN  team  in 
New  York  Is  making  any  speechee  against 
the  UAR's  occupation.  Why  should  we?" 
sake  one  BntUh  diplomat  when  aaked  to 
comment  about  a  recent  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don Times. 

The  letter  writer  had  said:  "If ,  as  Is  so 
frequenUy  boasted,  the  British  govemmenfi 
actions  are  prompted  by  morality,  then  Lord 
Caradon  (Britain's  UN  representaUve)  should 
be  instructed  forthwith  to  raise  the  queeUon 
of  Egyptain  gus  attacks  on  the  Yemeni  civil- 
ian populauon  at  the  United  Nations  Secur- 
ity Council." 

Britain  Is  unUkely  to  do  that,  for  Uke  most 
of  the  Western  world.  It  no  longer  epeaks  out 
against  the  double  standard.  ParUament  r»- 
cenUy  tabled  a  motion  to  raise  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  "the  threat  to  peace  preseJited 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic  extension  of 
the  Yemen  was  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  use 
of  poison  gas.  .  .  ."  One  government  offl- 
dal  says  blunUy  that  the  moUon  U  unlikely 
to  get  for.  that  the  queetlon  Isn't  "prening  " 
However,  Britain  can  say  that  It  is  not 
endcmng  that  Yemeni  occupaUon.  Unlike 
the  U-S..  It  did  not  recognize  the  Yemeni  re- 
puhucan  government,  seeing  the  tftuaUon 
for  what  It  la. 

One  could  be  sure,  though,  that  if  Yemen 
were  being  occupied  by  a  West  European 
power,  the  angulah  would  be  evident  form 
oiie  end  of  the  Afro- Asian  bloc  to  the  other 
Moreover,  some  American  delegau  to  tlie  UN 
would  BOirt  Itksly  have  already  voiced  a 
^mUtabl•  oondcmnatton  of  the  occupatlotL 
In  today's  vorSd.  taowveer,  morality  is  <me- 


VmJ  AUI«  I.S. 


KXTBiarON  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


IN  THB  aoCrSE  OF  REPEESKNTATIVES 

Wedtiesday,  rebnary  t.  1U7 
Mr.  CDAIi.  Mr.  SpesJcer.  this  year 
India  hsis  been  the  victim  of  ■  aerloiu 
itrought  for  the  second  year  In  a  row. 
Last  year,  my  coUea^es  win  recall, 
the  Congress  endorsed  the  President'! 
proposal  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
Indian  people  In  cooperation  with  the 
people  of  a  great  many  other  countries. 
During  1»M  the  United  States  shipped 
almost  8'ij  million  tons  of  foodgralns  to 
India.  To  put  this  quanUty  In  perspec- 
tive. It  amounts  to  about  33.000  tons  of 
grain  a  day— that  Is,  two  ships  laden 
with  grain  leaving  a  port  erf  the  United 
SUtes  every  day  o<  the  ye«r. 

Other  countries  also  helped.  Our 
neighbor  Canada  made  a  gift  of  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  wheat.  The  people 
of  Italy  and  the  NetheHands  responded 
to  the  need  of  people  half  way  around 

the    world.    And    there    were    others 

many  others  who  stretched  a  helping 
hand  to  the  people  of  India. 

President  Johnson  said  last  year  that 
our  tradition  and  our  history  demand 
that  we  help  those  In  need,  whMi  we  are 
able  to  do  so.  But  food  aid.  he  pointed 
out.  is  just  a  stop  gap;  the  race  between 
food  and  population  is  worldwUle  and  of 
critical  importance  to  the  entire  world. 
The  future  peace  of  the  world  may  de- 
pend on  food  production  being  raised 
within  these  affected  countries  to  bring 
food  supply  and  population  needs  Into 
balance. 

Fortunately.  India  has  initiated  strong 
new  programs  to  improve  agricultural 
production.  That  nation  has  wisely  used 
the  development  aid  provided  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to  ex- 
pand its  domestic  production  of  fertlllrer. 
pesticides,  and  Improved  seeds,  and  to 
raise  imports  of  fertilizer,  seed,  and  other 
agricultural  materials  until  Its  own  pro- 
duction picks  up  speed.  Also,  India  has 
raised  prices  paid  to  farmers  so  they  can 
buy  fertilizer  and  use  modem  technology, 
and  It  has  taken  steps  to  Increase  Irri- 
gation, credit,  and  transportation.  To- 
day about  a  quarter  of  all  the  money 
India  Is  spending  for  development  goes 
to  support  agricultural  expansion. 

These  new  efforts  are  now  threatened 
by  a  new  disaster  which  prevents  India 
from  reaping  any  benefits  this  year. 
And  the  frightening  prospect  is  that  mil- 
lions of  people  will  endure  starvation  and 
crippling  disease  because  of  this  national 
calamity. 

President  Johnson  is  asking  us  to  sup- 
port his  efforts  to  mobilize  worldwide 
help  In  this  emergency.  Our  own  ability 
to  help  is  more  limited  than  It  was  In  the 
past  when  we  had  large  surpluses  of 
grain  and.  clearly,  we  cannot  carry  the 
burden  alone.    But  help  we  must. 

A  moment  ago  I  spoke  about  the  need 
to  bring  food  supply  and  iwpulatlon  Into 
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h«i«nce  I  cannot  overemphaslM  th« 
S^SS^cJ  or  wortin,  toward  t^^ 
n.it  for  the  \oastr  range.  I  imni  ww 
fn"<Ln  C^ve.?S;St  "f^^^^^^ 
DMDle  are  fully  aware  that  inenuai  ra 
SSd  pr^ueUon  are  i»t  BOlng  S.Tta^ 
,>^Jr,^trr  of  famine  unleM  there  u  a 
oncSSnTeffort  to  Umlt  births.  In  thU 
^"ue  against  too  rapid  population  to- 
^e^aX  people  of  India  de«er»e  this 
Nations  full  support. 

1  believe  India  la  "ne*^*  ""•  "^'  " 
seU-help.    Therefore.  I  am  Pl«>»«^,'»  "f* 
Sealdent  Johnson  taking  InltlaUve  In 
^iSS  U)  organi«  an  International  war 
Sn  Cg^r  S  help  the  people  of  In^a. 
Other  countries,  I  understand   are  wUl- 
Si  to  "ontrlbute  to  India's  tomedUfce 
^  needs  and  to  continue  to  support 
India's  development  P"?^?^;*  U  ta  ta 
the  food  of  tomorrow.     I  "f*  "  f  ^ 
the  best  interest  of  our  country  that  we 
take  the  le«l  In  this  ■war;       .  ,^.  _„„ 
Mr  Speaker.  I  am  confident  the  Con- 
„««■  wUlaulorse  the  Presidents  pro- 
5SS  to  help  indl.  in  her  present  crWs 
kndto  lay  the  foundation  for  more  rapid 
Gnomic  development  In  the  future. 


CONGRES„ONAl«COKn-APPBNn«  ^'""'^/■J^Z  rtTHi!!' 


It's  Tmt  far  CMUi»M«u*  m  SpcaOx 

KXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IH  THE  BOD8E  Of  BBTBESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday.  February  «.  19«7 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mf  SPe*^"- f' ^*?Si! 
of  Minnesota's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict want  the  Federal  Government  to 
b"?S.*g"'S^ding  Uito  Une  -"^^  "^Sn. 
Tliey  do  not  beUeve  that  "is  wise  w> 
Sktinue  deficit  'toan-^'J* JfJ*'^^ 
and  they  are  concerned  and  <"*r"^ 
S^r  i^Te  inflationary  spiral  that  has  hit 
°JZ  Nation.  They  do  not  favor  a  Ux 
lncre«e  this  year. 

The  people  have  made  these  views 
Clear  through  a  number  of  public  opinion 
^l"  whteh  I  have  studied,  and  tluough 
^ttaTl  h»ye  had  with  them  during 
STpMt  10  months.  These  were  tapor- 
lant  issues  during  the  last  campaign  for 
thS  cSS^^  I  promLvxl  the  people 

'"iS-'CSTr.  the  Sixth  congressional 
Di^ricf'S  just  4  years  old.  havlngjt. 
present  boundaries  drewn  ^  19«L^': 
ini  those  4  short  years  the  preceding 
Con^^es  v,^  to  Increase  the  naUonal 
drtt'ISit  by  »23  mllUon.  When  I  ^^ 
to  Congress  last  month,  the  national 
^bt  was  being  underwrttten  by  every 
m^.  w^aS,^d  child  In  this  Nation 
by  almost  12.000. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  y»r 
Federal  Qovemment  expenditure  wlU 
have  increased  about  50  Per^'  ov« 
ISflO  and  wUl  have  gone  up  M  percent 
^Tt  in\Se  last  2  years.  At  the  Pr«en 
time  the  Federal  Oovernment  take*  »i 
of  every  $S  that  we  earn. 

This  trend  must  be  speedily  reevalu- 
ated UntU  this  Government  reviews 
siding  and  bring.  It  b«ktato  Una 
With  revenues.  I  Intend  to  represent  tha 


people  ot  the  SUth  Dtotilct  b»  ref u^ 
S^pi»rt  additional  taxes  and  unbal- 

•"Sf '^^er,  under  leave  to  exterul 
mTrer^ks.  I  would  like  to  have  In- 
Srt^  iTthe  CoNc.sasioNU.  B^m  the 
?^l^g  editorial  which  appeared  to  Uie 
Upsala  News-Tribune  on  January  2«. 
1^  This  editorial  weU  expresses  the 
deficit  financing  issue; 

IFrom  the  np«lm  N.w.-Trlbun..  Jan 

OfMUlCKS    ROMMIHC    OTTT 

fleS  „tm2t-  o.  g""™°«''' •S'C'v".* 
-«-*i«it«      A  nftw  word  bos  eowrea  tne  voc» 

Sit  word  U  -gumnlckr  •  (S«^^^° 
^  U  in  comm.:,Ung  °"  '''l^^/"^^'. 
hudmt  messam  this  w«k.l  *»»  <"  "" 
Ei"^lcl^S^.  wing  u.«l  «>  Pr-venv  P«- 
STTrom  .«lng  tb.  tm.  picture  "'  f'jrn- 
ment  .oendlng  »r.  ■  Mlgniorsge  (the  proflt 
fn^Jo^r^ent  malc~  Irom  minting  com.). 

„l«  money  for  govermnenfi  curt«.t  bllU. 
t«»  peyment  speedupe,  etc  _„„.,_.    „ 

Here  are  federal  'P*"*!"*, """*"* J^ 
.Jttd  in  US  Ne-.  and  World  R«I»rV  »W 
th.  veer  ending  June  30.  outgo  may  be  IM 
hUUoM  l"onM  in  billion.,  dedclt  7  bllUon.. 
CS^V«rT.«rt  Jul,  1.  outgo  131  bllUonr 
S^me  119  billion.,  dellclt  IH  biulon..  A. 
D  8  New.  comment.  -Olmmlclu  for  doctor- 
ln«  the  budget  are  running  out. 

TheA  I.  oSe  certain  wa,  for  the  layman  u, 
V™"  anger  on  the  trend  m  go.emment 
ending  and  dedclt.  Periodically,  Congrw 
.?^«  a  one-act  comedy  -=•>"-■  ""•'°»j^ 
debt  limit  ■  For  »me  rea«3n.  there  1.  a  legal 
Mlllng  on  the  federal  debt.  Ev«y  !««  "^ 
"la  ciillng  U  ■lemporarllT"  talMO.  TTia  leg« 
fmlt  at  pr««nt  I.  M30  billion.  I^tt  n«r. 
reooru  tell  of  plan,  to  IncreaM  thli  legal 
"^  by  at  lea.t  W  billion  thla  ye«  n  la 
»  taUly  »Je  rule  of  thumb  that  a.  the  debt 
celling  u  rau«l  the  value  of  the  dollar  de- 
cline.—glmmlclu  notwlthatandlng 


The  Preprocareaeal  Uceasc  Approach 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or   MKW   MEXICO 
IN  THB  BOOSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVEa 

Wedntsdttv.  February  >,  19S7 
Mr    MORRIS   of  New  Mexico.     Mr 
soeakeri  would  like  to  caU  to  the  atton- 
uSTof  my  coUeagues  an  article  wWch 
apSearedUi  the  October  1986  issue  of  the 
No^Dame  Lawyer.    This  review  of  pro- 
DoMd  reform  is  submitted  In  conjunction 
SCmy  bill  on  patent  ^-jingernent  In 
Oovernment  procurement,  HM.  2898. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
TM«  ■•p.iP»oc<J..«t"T  L.cn.M"  ArraoMlH 

Concern«l  -1th  It.  pr««nt  procujem«.t 
oricUce.  involving  patented  Item.  "^ J^ 
K^t  the  «gnlflc«.t  ob)«>HOD.  ral«d  to 
STwUllama  BUI  made  aarly  p«««e  of  re- 
^^  leattlatJon  unlUelj.  NASA  ha.  pro- 
S^air*^SmtoUtraU».  change  to  all.Mj>U 

UM  ot  decl^ona.  It  ahould  be  .mpha.»ed 
ST,  NASA',  .uggeatlon  faU.  •»"«  "'  ^^ 
Sutlon.  whloh  the  authois  an  0OOTlnc«l 
S^o^i  only  through  legl-atlon. 

UU^„t  m  the  C«np'roU<^n«l  a^- 
cuioo.  .inc.  IBM  leom.  ">  be  the  f "Jl^*  ™* 
^tenUal  patent  Inlrlngement  "*bU12Jl. «^ 
E^l,u4  a  m»tt«  to  b«om.  a  tact«  In 


evaluating  bid.  or  propoaala.  »"' '^'"^^ 
oovernment  U  a  UoenM.  under  ""g'^' 
m  quertlon,  obligated  to  pay  •  Pr^"^" 
mined  rovaltv  lor  procuremettU  from  an  un- 
?^™r»uroe  the  coat  ot  wch  prooute- 
rnT'coSS^-  re^iu,  and  P«^T^- 
mined  Thu.,  NASA  hM  concluded  that  a 
S^Scant  part  of  the  Comptroller  General . 
cdncem  over  conelderauoo  of  patent  In- 
^^ment  lUbllltT  In  «^»>"»"^«J"i'.,% 
pVo^Ml.  could  be  allevl.t«I  In  c««  -here 
?be  oovernment  wa.  already  a  licence.  The 
inteitltv  ol  the  governmental  procurement 
prS«2L  «mTd  S  maintained  If  potential 
l^^^^  -ere  notified  that  roy^tj 
charge,  under  llcenee.  exUtlng  at  the  tline 
of  Mlectlon  of  a  contrwitor  might  be  a  fac- 
tor  In  such  selection. 

with  theM  facU  In  mind,  a  procedure  for 
entering    into    "Preprocurement    UcenM. 
h«^n.ugg»ited  bTKABA.'     tJ-l"";' 
proposed  poller,  NASA  would  eierclM  lu  e«- 

utinglvaiutorj  authority  to  become  a  11- 
c^tJ^  under  .  prlv.triy  owned  P««°«  '" 
appropriate  ln.tanoe.  prior  to  the  award  of  a 
contract  for  the  procurement  of  paWntM 
Item.  A  definite  royalty  would  be  eeub- 
ll.hed,  which  NASA  would  be  obligated  to 
Day  to  the  patent  o-ner  U  the  patented 
Item,  were  procured  from  eomeone  other 
than  the  patent  o-ner  or  hi.  lloen««..  Thl. 
-ould  put  NASA  in  a  position  to  determine 
with  certainty  -hlch  bid  or  propoaal  would 
be  "moat  Bdvantageou.  to  the  United  Slate*, 
price  and  other  factor,  coneldered  "  ■ 

Under  thU  policy.  If  the  price  offered  by  an 
unllcen~d  .uppUer  plu.  the  flied  amount 
of  royalty  due  under  a  preprocurement  11- 
cen.e  were  leM  than  the  bid  of  the  patent 
owner  or  one  of  hU  licence.,  the  contract 
would  be  awarded  to  the  unliceneed  supplier 
and  the  royalty  would  be  paid  to  the  patent 
owner  under  the  UcenM  agreement      On  the 
other  hand.  If  accepting  the  loweet  bid  of  an 
unUcenM«l  supplier  would  cost  the  Oov'rn- 
ment  more  than  accepting  the  lowest  bid  of 
the  patent  owner  or  one  of  his  licensee.,  tne 
contVact  would  be  awarded  to  whichever  of 
the    latter    submitted    the    loweet    bid.     In 
either  ca.e— and  thl.  t.  an  important  advan- 
tage of  the  proposal-there  could  »•  "o  "Ub- 
^ent  Claim  or  suit   for  ?•»■"   "»'^': 
ment  rtnce  the  contract  would  be  awwrded 
either  to  the  patent  owner  or  »  »■■•  °'  ^" 
licence,  or.   If   to   an   """""^.J^PJ^'; 
under  a  preprocurement  UcenM  with  NASA 

-Se  condition,  under  which  NASA  would 
enter  Into  a  preprocurement  I'ceneehaye 
been  specified  In  detail  m  a  propoaed  regula- 
S?n .  A  standard  form  would  be  uMd  to 
enter  Into  a  UcenM  whenever :  „,„... 

1  a  patent  owner  calls  a  patent  to  NASA  s 
sttentlon  and  Identifies  a  proposed  procure- 
ment which  WIU  infringe  his  patent, 

3    NASA   patent  counsel   determine,   mat 
.      thU  patent  wlU  be  Infringed  by  the  propoaed 

•"T "ihTt^tulory  presumpuon  of  v^ty 
of  the  patent-  Is  suengthened  by  a  oourt 
decSon  holding  the  patent  ""f-"  ^''  ">' 
tsct  that  the  patent  1.  respected  commer- 
cJLly  a.  evidenced  by  one  or  more  royalty- 
bearing  commercial  Hcense  agreement,  under 

""t-^l-'paunt  owner  Is  wlUlng  to  enter 
into  the  Standard  form  UcenM  «g"f">«°' 
pri^r  to  the  award  of  the  control  and 
ihereby  Ucense  NASA  at  a  reaKinable  rate 
^?h  in  no  event  would  e.ceed  the  low-t 
Su  at  -hlch  he  ha.  licensed  a  private  con- 

"^  «!  overrldUlg  con.lder.tlon,  "le  pro- 
~»-j  licenalng  procedure  would  not  be  ap- 
X*le  l"a^y  CSM  where  1»  u«  would 
SndSy  delay  a  procurement  Whenever  the 
S^'ur.  would  not  be  applicable,  com^ 
S^  bid.  or  propoaal.  would  be  «»«lu»"d 
Sl^ut  regard  to  patent  Intrmgement  Ua- 
Suty    and  the  patent  owner  would  be  left 
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to  file  an   ulmlziUtintlTe  cUlm  for  patent 
Infrlnfement    or    to   vue    In    the    Qpuxt   ot 

Claims. 

The  proposed  policy  would  not  curtail 
compeUClon  In  KAAA  procurements  of  pat- 
ented Items.  boveTer.  It  would  merely  t9- 
duce  an  uncertain  cr  speculative  factor 
under  current  practice  to  an  established 
royalty,  which  may  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining reallstlcaUy  which  bid  or  propoaal  la 
most  advantageous.  In  every  instance, 
NASA  would  determine  ( 1 )  the  legal  ri^ht  of 
the  patent  ownw  to  Ucense  NASA.  <  3 ) 
whether  the  Oovmunent  had  a  royalty-free 
Itcenae  to  use  the  iwtent,  (St  whether  the 
patent  bad  ever  formed  the  basis  for  an 
administrative  claim  or  an  infringement 
actum,  and  (4)  whether  the  patent  bad 
been  involved  In  litigation  casting  doubt 
upon  Its  valldlty- 

In  order  to  notify  prospective  bidders  or 
otterors  of  this  policy,  the  regulations  would 
require  each  Invitation  for  blda  and  request 
for  proposals  to  Include  the  foUowtng  clause: 

"In  the  event  of  a  determination  by  NASA 
that  this  procurement  wilt  Infringe  private 
patent  rights.  NASA  may  enter  Into  a  patent 
license  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the 
patent  prior  to  an  award  of  a  contract  pur- 
suant to  this  Invitation  for  Bids  [or  Request 
for  Proposals,  as  the  case  may  be).  In  such 
a  case  royalUca  which  will  be  payable  under 
such  a  license  agreement  to  the  patent  owner 
should  the  contract  be  awardal  to  an  un- 
licensed supplier  will  t>e  considered  by  NASA 
In  determining  which  bid  Is  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  Statea.  Before  any 
royalty  payments  are  considered  for  evalu- 
ation purposes,  each  bidder  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  that  he  Is  a  licensee 
under  the  patent  determined  by  NA6LA  to  t>e 
Infringed  by  the  procurement."' 

It  should  be  emphasized  that.  In  Imple- 
menting the  proposed  licensing  policy,  where 
doubt  exists  as  to  a  patent's  validity  or  Its 
applicability  to  a  procurement,  the  policy 
would  not  be  applied  and  the  procurement 
would  proceed  under  the  present  practice  aa 
outlined  above. 

Realistically.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
proposed  licenalng  procedure  would  be 
sppllcable  only  in  s  limited  number  of  cases 
In  view  of  the  conditions  which  must  be 
satisfied  under  the  proposed  regulations.  In 
Instances  where  It  would  be  used,  however,  It 
would  remove  the  bias  that  presently  favors 
an  unlicensed  supplier  of  patented  Items 
over  a  patent  owner  and  his  licensees,  and  It 
would  obviate  the  need  for  a  cotftly  and  time- 
consuming  administrative  claims  procedure 
or  Court  of  Claims  suit. 

At  the  date  of  this  article's  preparation. 
NASA  had  Initiated  ducusslons  with  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  to  ascertain  his  views 
on  Its  proposal,  and  actual  Implementation 
had  not  yet  occurred.* 

rooTMons 

'  Address  by  Paul  O.  Demtrilng,  Deputy 
General  Counsel,  NASA,  before  the  Federal 
Bar  Association.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  October 
13.  IBOS;  Address  by  Robert  P.  AllnuU.  supra 
note  *2:  Address  by  Gerald  J.  Uasulngboff, 
Briefing  Conference  on  the  Patent  System  In 
Tmnsltlon,  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bar 
Asaoclatlon.  Washington.  D.C..  ICay  6.  19M. 
McCusker,  A  Break  for  Patent  Boldcrs.  Wnrr- 
EitN  ELecraoNics  News.  March.  IMQ.  at  t. 

'  73  Stat.  439:  as  amended.  43  USC.  I  2473 
tb)(3)    (19«4). 

MO  0.S.C.  f  330S(C>    aM4). 

*  By  Its  terms  the  preprocurement  license 
would  be  applicable  only  to  a  single  proposed 
procurement,  so  that  the  substantial  admin- 
istrative burden  of  submitting  periodic  roy- 
alty reports  required  under  standard  run- 
ning-royalty llcenae  agreementa  wcmld  be 
avoided  altogether. 

'  The  regulations  will  appear  as  WAAA  Pfo- 
curement  Regulation  |  ft. 103,  to  bt 
as  41  C^S..  i  16-9.103. 

*35  US.C.  1282  (1064). 


'  Sec  note  81  xupro. 

■  Just  rvcently  the  Comptroller  Oenerml  in- 
dicated his  general  approval  of  the  prcfpro- 
curement  license  approstfh.  B.-131016  <Sept. 
13.  19M).  As  an  alternative  approach  It  haa 
been  suggested  that  the  obJecUves  sought  to 
be  achieved  by  the  preprocurement  license 
policy  could  be  attained  if  the  Oovernment 
were  to  UnUt  lU  authorlzatloQ  and  consent 
for  patent  infringement  In  supply  cbntracta. 
and  In  appropriate  cases,  expressly  withhold 
Its  authorization  or  consent  tor  patent  In- 
rrlngement.  Address  by  Leonard  Bawlca, 
Patent  Counsel,  Ooddard  Space  Flight 
Center.  NASA,  to  the  Patent.  Copyright  and 
Trademark  C<Knmlttee  at  the  Annual  Coo- 
vention  ot  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  Chi- 
cago. nL,  September  17,  1065.  If  this  ap* 
proach  were  adopted  and  If  It  were  held  that 
a  "nonautborlaatlon  and  nonconaenc"  dauae 
were  effective  even  If  the  Government  ac- 
cepted the  supplies  (buf  c/ ,  Berealavaky  v. 
B&so  Standard  OU  Co..  175  F.  3d  lU  (4th 
Clr-  1049)).  then  the  Infringing  contractor 
would  presumably  be  liable  fur  infringement 
under  3&  U.S.C.  f  •  383.  3B4  (1064).  This,  of 
course,  would  place  the  patent  owner  In  the 
same  advantageous  position  he  enjoys  In  the 
commercial  sphere.  Whether  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  would  abject  to  the  Rawtca 
proposal  Is  uncertain;  however,  be  would  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  require  that  the  con- 
tract be  awanled  the  lowest  bidder.  See 
Davis  Ahrraft  Prods..  Inc..  B-147&3«  (March 
33.  1063).  Moor*  ft  Hanka  Co.,  B-ISTTM 
(AprU  is.  1066). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PBMHSTLVANU 
IN  THB  HOUSE  O^  BKPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  February  8.  2967 

Mr.  FULTON   ol  PennsylvaniA.  '  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maxlu  In  the  Rxcoud,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing fiiieech: 
Aonaass  av  Vies  Psksidcnt  Hubckt  H.  Hcm- 

PHXrr  TO  TOE  iKTXRNA-noMAL  DCVCLOPICDCT 

CoHrxaaircz 

WAaKZHOTOM.  DC.  Tuesday.  Ftbruary  7, 
1967. — "The  greatest  single  threat  to  the 
Viet  Oong  and  to  North  Vietnam  today  !■ 
a  freely-elected,  representative  government 
In  South  Vietnam."  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  .told  the  International  Develop- 
ment Oonfereoce  meeting  in  Wsahlngton 
Tueaday  night. 

Humphrey  predicted  that  the  stable  politi- 
cal leadership  and  responsive  polttioal  In- 
stitutions needed  for  such  s  government  will 
soon  became  realities. 

The  Vice  President  said.  "In  Vietnam  .  .  . 
w*  are  resisting  Communist  mlUtary  force 
with  force,  and  lucceedlng  militarily.  We 
are  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese  in  economic 
developmeot,  and  succeeding  economically. 
But  the  comer  will  not  be  fully  turned  there 
until  polifiral  progreas  matches  military  and 
economic  progreas.' 

Humphrey  warned  that.  "We.  as  a  great 
powv,  must  bewars  the  Impulse  to  try  to 
In^Mwe  on  nations  with  far  different  traitl- 
tlona  and  histories  our  own  political  In- 
stitutions In  carbon  copy." 

But.  he  said.  "We  must  not  hesitate  to  help 
them — when  they  aak  for  help — to  develop 
their  own  Lostitatioas.  tailored  to  their  own 
experteoee.  which  will  meet  the  need  of 
tketr  people," 

Bumptarey  said  that  the  prvbablllty  of  a 
ftvely-elected.  raprsMntatlve  govemment  In 


South  Vietnam  "Is  causing  Hancd  and  the 
Nl^  to  have  second  tbouchts." 

Be  added,  "The  barrage  of  threats.  In- 
timidation, and  propaganda  launched  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  against 
the  election  for  a  oonautuent  assembly  last 
fall  waa  a  mlaerahle  failure.  The  people  ot 
South  Vietnam  did  vote  In  overwhelming 
numbers. 

"A  constituent  assembly  was  elected.  It  Is 
at  work. 

"A  constitution  Is  todiy  being  written. 

"Village  and  district  elecUons  will  be  held 
this  spring. 

"National  elections  are  scheduled  for  this 
faU. 

"These  are  solid  steps  toward  peace  and 
victory  over  Communist  Intimidation. 

"And.  In  combination  with  our  mlUtary 
and  economic  efforts,  these  are  the  steps 
which  can  In  time  Inuoculatc  a  nation 
against  terror,  subversion  and  political  agita- 
tion waged  by  a  disciplined  minority." 

I  remember  a  Hearing  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  In  1091.  Tbe  sub- 
ject waa  cooper&UTes- 

Senator  Hubert  Hiunphrey  asked  bow  many 
foreign  aid  agency  people  were  In  the  field 
organising  credit  unions.  Aft«r  a  pause  and 
hurried  consultations,  the  wltntes  answered 
"None." 

Bow  many  people  did  we  have  helping  to 
organise  savings  and  loan  associations  In  the 
countries  of  Lstln  America  and  Africa? 
"None." 

Bow  many  were  emplosred  to  organize 
marketing  or  consumer  coopermtlvesi?  The 
answer  was  the  same — "None." 

We  did  something  about  It. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1981,  AID  has  carried 
out  the  mazulate  of  the  Humphrey  Amend- 
ment working  with  the  organizations  repre- 
sented here  tonight. 

On  this  fifth  annlveiaary  observance  of  the 
Humphrey  Amwidnient.  AID  has  oontzvctual 
arrangements  wltli  10  BUjar  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. It  baa  07  cooperative  personnel. 
It  has  Involved  280  consultants.  It  reports 
133  projects  in  39  countries  and  40  thousand 
cooperatives  with  16  million  members.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years,  it  has  committed 
50  mllUon  dollars  to  cooperatives. 

The  underlying  objectives  of  the  Humphrey 
Amendment  are  as  valid  today  as  five  years 
ago.     I  would  single  out  four: 

Tirat.  to  help  people  wbo  most  need  It. 
Regardleas  of  good  Intentions,  govemment- 
to-govemment  assistance  always  seems  to 
trickle  down  slowly.  If  at  all,  to  the  poor 
people  of  developing  nations — even  where 
their  governments  honestly  seek  to  help 
them. 

Second,  to  help  In  moderntxatlon  of  rural, 
areas.  In  tbe  assistance  programs  of  the 
1950's  and  the  early  1960's  there  was  too 
much  emphasis  on  industrial  development — 
on  steel  mills,  factories,  and  airports.  The 
new  emphasis  on  cooperatives  has  opened  a 
channel  of  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  tbe  rural  masses. 

The  contlnenta  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  we  must  not  forget,  are  basically 
rural  contlnenta.  And.  as  desperate  as  pov- 
erty may  be  in  the  many  of  the  cities  of  these 
cocUnenU.  It  Is  far  more  desperate  in  the 
countryside. 

Tftirtt,  to  promote  "pluralism" — that  Is.  the 
devel(H>»ie°C  of  *  mtiltjpudty  of  private  m* 
stltutlons.  as  well  as  govenunental.  which 
involve  varying  elemenu  in  a  society  In  the 
business  of  that  society.  The  cooperative 
encourages  decentralization  In  decision-mak- 
ing and  helps  provide  the  mechanics  for 
making  Konomlcs.  aodaJ  and  political  deci- 
sions at  tbe  grafisroots  level. 

Fourth,  to  foster  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment within  a  specific  democratic  po- 
litical framework. 

During  the  past  year  tbe  CongresR  1;as 
taken  an  additional  step  to  encourage  popu- 
lar participation  in  the  development  process. 
Thanks  to  Congressman  Don  Praaer's  Amend- 
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^  m.nt  »  th.  Foreign  A-UUnc  Act,  AID  to 
««u.^ed  U.  mak.  .  mor.  coD*aou.  and 

aemocraao    IMUtuUon.    »t    »U    I.t.1.— n« 

St  in  today,  world  ■deyelopm.nt  U  th. 
''•j;^;'.°?^d;«rd«.     Po,.r.,   .r«d. 

Si„  taken  pl«=.  In  tb.  >■««'«"?"•■  '" 
ch.  have-not"  naUona  ol  tUa  world, 
""oamg  tb.  world  Bank  f'^-f'^!;"''-',''?.,^- 
Uona  u  ■mldalf-locom."  poor.  »nd  vmy 
Sw?""  n«  1»M  «rtou.  Tlol«ic.  ha.  rtjtrt 
SToar  cent  oJ  th.  mlddle-lnMm.  nation. 
**  "^  ^r  cant  o<  tb.  poor  naUon.  ...  and 
$7  PR  cent  o(  tb.  »<rr7  poor  naUon*. 

I^  not  contend  that  1"«">Pf«^„'*^ 
-in  in  tb.  .bort  run  end  dlaorder-ln  fact. 
^Sm.  dliSrtar^uaU,  com-  -''^  «°->^'.<= 
and  »elal  tranalUon.  But  w.  "fr  ^J| 
m  tbToog  run.  lar  gr«Mr  ■^«'«  ^^ 
Jouow  It   piopl.  ara  d.n^«l  a  .bar.  In  tb. 

-jrtTb^rirtb-'.Tac"^" -M  ^;'^^ 

Tb.  orerwhelmlng  «">  '"^Coo^and 
that  tb.  gap  between  ">«  ^%?;"%"r 
tb.  poor  conunue.  to  widen.  Today^^per 
c.«Ttb.  world',  populauon  dlapo—  of 
75  per  cent  of  the  world,  inoom.. 

Ljut  year,  the  rich  naOon.  of  tb.  W»t 
.dd^  .'«.  billion  doll^  "tTa^^'S: 
ducllon-mor.  than  tb.  «<"^,  ?^„ "rj^. 
N«ir  Eaat  and  South  Aala.  or  of  LaUn  Am.r 
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'°*ln  l»«e.  we  in  tb.  United  S?*?' f!?^^ 
_mi~.  it^le  iBcrMMi  our  ONP  by  S8  bll- 
!?  n^ll^  T*ilSrd«..lop«l  naUona  of 
Mrtcf  w?S  a  ^puln^on  Of  JMiuilon.  ba.e 
^  ,o«i  am-  ofZlJ  30  billion  dollata. 

Ye.  the  gap  contlnuea  to  widen.  But  there 
U  lr<;th«  rtit  w.  muat  f«:.:  Many  nation. 
ha«  nofyet  begun  to  cUmb  the  curv.  of 

'^n  moat  lea.  developed  countrlM.  tb.  pop- 
ulaoo"  exploalon  M>d  tb.  debt  explo^n 
,h™«n  to'^.at  up  all  potential  gain..    Th. 

^™  atlon  of  th.  poor  "*""" '"'"^TX^ 
Ve^  by  as  per  cent  compared  with  nlne- 
lenth.  Of  on.  pat  cent  In  EUTOp.  otl »  P*' 
cent  m  the  United  State,  and  Canada. 

SchooU  cannot  keep  up.  ,_._,„.„,. 

Since  1»«0.  deaplte  enormoua  Inveatment. 
in  education,  world  llUtenu:y  baa  grown  by 
J^n«  MO  million  peopl..  Of  3-"  -"J'""? 
J^Udr.o  in  developing  naUon..  •««"«"« 
SlUon-30  par  cant—re  In  •c»">°^«  "Jf "« 
258  mlUlon-or  about  70  per  cent-are  fiof  In 

■"w^Jid  food  production  U  well  behind  de- 
mand It  baa  barely  rtaen  over  the  paat  two 
^.^' While  populaJon  In  th.  l.«  developed 
JiiStne.  ha.  lncre.«d  by  40  mlUlon^^ 

world  per-caplta  producUon  of  food  haa 
not  gained  .IgnlBcanUy  In  tb.  VXILJ^ 
and  in  .ome  ywra  bad  cropa  have  threatened 
acuu  and  widespread  famine. 

in  addition  to  the  growing  burd»  of  .up- 
porting  their  population..  tbeM  oounttle. 
K«  Uie  growing  burden  of  their  forel^ 
debt.  Since  1»9«  the  average  annu^  rata 
of  IncreaK  In  foreign  debt  ha.  been  about  IS 
oer  cent.  Foreign  debt  haa  grown  three 
ETmea  faater  than  the  United  Nation,  (arje. 
of  i  per  cent  for  annual  economic  growth 
»nd  that  economic  growth  target  bu  not 
generally  been  achieved. 

The  debt  burden  to  foreign  govemmenu 
and  international  agendea  la  only  part  at 
the  nory. 

Private  producar.  In  every  develop«I  ooun- 
»T_unially  undat  Iha  protection  of  go'*™" 
^t  guarintM^-eitand  ahort-larm  cr«Ut 
f^a  5Sr«n.ty  of  It.™  wblcb  haw  no 
SaSoo-iat-^ir  to  prtortUM  and  develop, 
ment  plana  In  the  developing  naOon. 


The  temptaUon  to  conmime  now  and  pay 
later  U  seldom  rertwed. 

No  certain  .tatlatlc.  are  ^,mi\^\,  ^  th. 
volume  of  the.,  private  cr«llW  >««  «"^ 
velopment  AMletance  Committee  of  OBCD 
-STte.  that  developing  countrl-  !»"  ^-^ 
m  ««  for  theae  prl.a»  <^«"»Jf  " 
much  a.  the  repayment  on  "^  J°*^;J^ 
would  mean  that  the  two  revem  flow,  to- 
gether at.  up  Ihr«-;«/l/i.  of  all  aid 
*^A11  thl.  adda  up  vo  a  dlamal  picture  But 
It  u  a  tar  from  hopeleaa  P'ctur.^  ™i-,„rcea 
The  rich  nation,  have  greater  r«ourcM 
for  foreign  »»l.tance  than  ever  before. 

And  bith  the  ncb  »bd  poor  nation.  ^ 
learned  «>me  lM«>n«  In  thews  paat  "^  y*" 
al^ut  th^bu.lne«  of  peaceful  miUon-bulld- 

""[et  me  menUon  mow  of  tb.  IMaona  I  be- 

"•;;:  rha^^s^,"^"  i^tc«.  i-^n  i. 

th^  g":;?un.nt.'»nnot  <^„"'«  )<*  ''^^ 
Juat  u  Drosreaa  In  our  own  nation  require. 

i"?or"S^n«""P   "T°lj:"  ''r^"" 
of  »cletv    to  I.  tbla  true  In  other  Pl»c«. 

Aether  l«-on  we  have  learned  1.  that  on. 
^,.ntrv  -the  United  State*— cannot  do  the 
^"ynaSon-bulldlng   alone.     All   natlona 

"r  b'Twro"  Hunger  "-"^^.SS,""'' 

and  poor  allke-mu«  Join  together  .  •  •  "J^ 
the  same  .pint,  and  same  energy,  and  tna 
»me  «n«,^t  urgency  <^' ^^'^^'^ 
their  own  n»t.onal  d.I.nae.  «°^°f  .^e  " 
consl.tent  with  the  human  valuea  "  .take^ 
It  1.  gratifying  u>  ob«.rv.  that  aa  ^^^«^ 
industnallaed  naUons  hav.  «l«i  '"*^^' 
Mhea  of  world  War  II,  tb.  AdK  plckwJ  up 
thla  burden  along  with  ua.  ,„,_-.«i 

In  the  laat  nine  year.  th.y  hav.  Increaawl 
theu  fl^  Of  aid  to  the  1..  "'"'"P^";^: 
St.  from  1.3  blUlon  dollar,  to  -no"  "?° 
JS  Wlllon  dollara-an  lncr«u»  muchmgher 
than  the  rate  of  Increa*  In  their  Income.. 

T^av  Ave  indurtrlaUied  countrlea  .pend 
a  lirB«  percentage  of  their  national  Income, 
on  foreign  aid  than  wa  do,  .--onal 

There  1.  another  leMOO;  That  regional 
dJelo?m«.t  U  tar  more  effective  than  de- 
lated national  program.  „.-,.. 
In  Latin  America  what  started  "  ">  " 
penment  In  cooperuOon  baa  "-"""A^J 
ot  life.  Regional  cooperation  baa  !>«««" 
rn.tUutlonalL»d  In  the  07anl«Uon  o< 
American  State.  ,  .  In  «>«  "'»«;^'^2^ 
r:S'"cJJ?rt.e  foTSL.'VlJanii'^ 
^^  Which  review,  th.  dn'.lopment 
WlSL  and  policies  of  each  o<  lu  m«nberj_ 
fI^^    toward    economic    Integration    U 

■"o.;;^:;Si';y,  .uch  thm,. ..  «~-p-^°?' 

river  vallej  development  and  eommunl^ 
tlon.  do  not  .top  at  th.  «lg«  0<  poUtlcl 
boundarl...  ,..«»- 

With  tb.  perfection  of  Mteluta  'rW*™*- 
a  ^onal  educational  television  ne'"^ 
tbS  would  r«.ch  vaat  >^"'°°f.,^,'*''° 
America  1.  now  a  realistic  probaWllty. 

in  Africa,  th.  Unlt«l  SUteipln  o«JJ^ 
atlon  with  intemauonal  ag«.cl«  and  vrtUl 
other  bilateral  donora-U  •••"'»«»  ~°; 
rintrate  lu  a»lstance  on  reglon-wld.  pr»- 
tS^^aATcuTrl,  in  field,  .ucb  «  agrlc^- 
{S5  ^arcb.  tramiportatlon  ""»  ~™'^ 
icatlona.  And  African  natlona  "M™^" 
„  increasingly   cooperating  on  a  regional 


reform  which  are  at  work  to  tb.  developing 
natlona.  - 

We  have  alK>  learned  that  development 
cannot  be  achieved  by  technicians  alone. 

Tb.  indlapenaable  prerequlatle.  for  de- 
velopment are  poHllMl  leadership  and  re- 
sponsive poUtlcl  ln.tltullonj^ 

John  Adam,  once  obeerred  that  Power 
always  think.  It  ha.  a  great  "«^' 

We  as  a  grMt  power,  mxist  beware  the 
imnuise  to  try  to  Impose  on  nation,  with 
f«  diSerent  tradition,  and  blstorlea  our 
own  poUtlcal  Institution.  In  carbon  copy- 
But,  at  the  same  time.. we  must  not  bMl- 
Ute  to  help  them-when  they  aak  for  help— 
S  develop  their  own  'n*""'""--,^"""! 
to  their  bwn  eaperlence.  which  wlU  meet 
the  need  ot  their  people. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  clear  than  In  Vlet- 

""iS  Vl^uiam  »  developing  country,  we  are 
realstlng  CommunUt  military  '««  '^'^ 
S«.  ind  succedlng  mUltarlly.  W.  are 
Ldlng  the  south  Vletnameee  In  economic 
development,  and  Mcceedlng  economically. 
"'Brnthe  ci,rner  will  not  be  '«"»  ">™f 
there  untU  pollllcal  progres.  matche.  mili- 
tary and    economic   progreM. 

The  greatest  .Ingle  threat  t"  tb'  V  •» 
Ooog  and  to  North  Vietnam  today  ;•«'«•''■- 
electa,  representative  government  In  South 

^'ms^e  ever-growing  probability  tbat  «ich 
a  government  will  won  cooie  Into  bring. 
^d^^Tprobablllty,  I  believe.  U  cau^ng 
mnol  and'^the  National  Uberatlon  Front 
to  have  KJme  second  thought.. 

■rae  barrage  of  threat..  Intimidation,  and 
prl^^dTfauncb^l  by  North  Vletnamand 
th.  wit  Cong  agalnrt  th.  election  fora 
coLutuent  Sembly  laat  fall  wa.  a  tnlaer- 

""^'e'll^ple  ot  south  Vietnam  did  vote  In 

overwhelming  n>imber._^  .,„,.«      v. 

A  constituent   assembly  was  elected.     It 

la  at  work  ^  ,  ,,,  ,„ 

A  constitution  U  today  V"°«J^'i!°h,M 

VUlage  and  district  elsctlona  will  be  held 


in  Asia.  tb.  door,  of  th.  on.  »U"°"  a^^^ 
/Ulan  Development  Bank  bav.  J'^'^^ 
SSr«l  with  the  majorttr  o*  It.  -*'"}  PJ^ 
vlded    by    donor.    oth«   tJiM   U»   «'°»«^ 

^'^her  le«K.n  l.am«l  1.  ttat  <««J*»iS5 
do.  Uttl.  good  in  th.  fTf^jL^^ 
DOllcla  and  diugant  MU-balp  •^°~.'J 
SSld.".lopln,nruon..  ■^^'j^';^^'^ 
elgn  aid  mu.t  b«  u«>d  to  mipport  t<mm  f« 


"Ua'S^  elections  are  «:h.duled  for  thl. 

"Thew  are  solid  step,  toward  peace  and  vlc- 
torv  over  CommunUt  InUmldatlon. 
"7nl  "  combination  with  our  "^"W^^ 
economic  eBorta.  theM  are  the  .tep.  wmch 
«n  mum.  inoculate  a  naUon  •««'"•«  "^ 
^.  iSbv^lon  and  poUtlcal  agltttlon  waged 
hv  a  dlaclpllned  minority. 
''a^  here,  may  I  add  a  few  ««<»•  »°'=J^^ 
IM  the  many  pre»  report,  you  hav.  aeen 
l^eiSr,  Secerning  the  poetfbUltl-  of  pe«:e 

""liSrran  extremely  -•»»« ."i^;: 
tlve  time.  The  Tet  truce  p«1od.  >«fn??»»"'J 
iiiMUl.  oner,  opportunity  for  rethinking  by 
aU  oombatanu  In  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  the  eauM  o*  peae.  would 
1-  «rv«l  today  by  pubUcly  ap«uUtlng 
^"  ttt  evISJof  Vhe^ext  few  .«-k.  and 
month..  j^ 

I  do  believe  the  cau«  of  P"«  "  ^ 
urvia  If  w.  keep  steady  and  level  heads  .  .  . 
u"f  abol  noUgn.  ot  weakn«»i.  Impatience 
or  petulance.  , 

I  believe  tHe  cause  of  p«c.  can  »•  "r^f  « 
w.  oatlently  and  perMverlngly  oootlnue  lb. 

the  couraa  to  which  I  have  Juat  alluded. 

w.  muat  oontlni»,  aa  the  Prealdent  haa 
JX  w^g^a  war  o.  llmlt«l  o*)«tlT-" 
t^ttwirt  Sre-lo"  "•'<«  "  "*"  ""^ 

We  muat  continue,  wlti  our  »"'«^  °»- 
huu.  ^power  and  r«»urc«  tor  «=ooomlc 
and  aodal  development,  

W.  murt  oootlnu.  to  ^ '"^  ^^ 
nadScaUon  In  iba  countryrtda.  wa  m™» 
E^SS»  to  help  tba  South  VLtnameaa  p«>- 
S^^^s^n^""  "O  reapon-v.  po- 
UU«kl  inctttutloiu. 
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And.  at  the  taine  time,  w«  muat  oootlnue 
p*tl«itly  and  diligently  to  seek  a  ]un  and 
lasting  peace. 

The  world  knowa  that  we  have  the  oourage 
to  realst  aggreaalon  .  .  .  tliat  we  keep  our 
oonunltcaents. 

The  world  ahould  alao  know  that  we  have 
the  even  greater  courage  required  to  walk  the 
extra  mile  which  oould  bring  peace  to  a  lone- 
tortured  nation. 

Yea.  now  la  a  time  for  aelf-dlaclpllne  and 
for  atatoimanahlp.  We  Americana.  In  thla 
time  of  testing,  muat  prove  equal  to  the 
ezerclae  of  thoae  qualiues 

We  have.  I  think,  learned  another  painful 
leason :  That  development  la  a  long-run 
proceaa.  We  delude  ouraeWes  If  we  expect 
quick  or  easy  retuma  or  Inat&nt  tranquility. 
The  moat  Important  changee  are  often  thoae 
which  take  longest. 

Development  aaa  lata  nee  has  been  regarded 
primarily  aa  a  weapon  tn  the  cold  war. 

In  that  context,  ahpw-ptece  projects  often 
as  not  diverted  resources  from  such  im- 
portant  Investments  tn  nation  •building  as 
education,  rural  development  and  public 
health. 

Today.  acTlculturc.  education  and  health 
are  the  basic  comerstonea  of  our  develop- 
ment efforts. 

And  they  will  continue  to  be — even  though 
they  may  not  bring  quick  or  flashy  or  dra- 
matic results. 

Today,  aa  we  face  the  challenge  of  a  world 
of  poverty  and  need,  we  Increasingly  real< 
lae  that  three  elemenu.  above  all.  are  necea- 
aary  if  na.tlona  are  to  aurvlve  and  grow. 

Theae  three  elements — parUcipation.  pro* 
greas.  and  peace>— often  oonOlct  with  one  an- 
other, and  even  In  the  beat  of  circumstances 
their  reconciliation  la  dltBcult. 

Peace— In  the  aenae  of  domeatlc  order — 
can  temporarily  be  achieved  by  military 
dlctatorahlp. 

Progreaa— the  more  abundant  and  equi- 
table provlalon  of  material  goods  and  ser\-lcea 
to  the  citizens — can  be  achieved  through 
technocracy. 

But  participation — full  participation  of 
the  eltlaena — la  the  vlUI  Ingredient  which, 
in  the  long  run.  not  only  insures  the  aodal 
stAbtllty  which  mjikea  possible  peace  and 
progreaa.  but  also  unleaahea  the  full  t&lents 
and  energies  of  people  who  seek  a  better  life, 
nnally.  may  I  say  this:  Our  crlUcs  alwaya 
tell  us  tJuit  we  Americana  win  the  100-yard 
dashes  but  lose  the  marathons. 

I  think  we  realize  today  that  the  buslneas 
of  nation- building  U  a  marathon. 

What  la  more.  It  la  a  never-ending  mara- 
thon. Tot  the  building  ot  peace  and  of 
peaceful  progreaa  will  be  with  ua  throughout 
our  lifetimes,  and  the  lifetimes  of  our  chil- 
dren as  well. 

If  we  abdicate  our  responsibility  ...  If  we 
drop  out  of  the  race,  who  will  there  be  to 
lead? 

Our  nation  produces  more  than  half  the 
Oroaa  National  Product  of  the  world.  We, 
among  all  natlona.  are  rich. 

Our  nation  haa  Interesta  which  touch  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  We.  among  aXl  nations, 
have  world-wide  concerns. 

But — far  more  Important —  our  nation, 
among  all  natdona.  Is  one  which  professes 
belief  In  the  equality  and  brotherhood  ot 
man. 

Ours  la  a  nation  which  aeeka  the  Oommon 
Good,  not  only  within  our  own  bordera,  but 
in  the  world. 

We  muat  last  out  this  marathon  becataae 
It  la  tn  our  own  Istereat.  Wa  muat  laat  It 
out  becauae  ot  the  perils  Invotvad  If  wa  do 
not.  But  we  must,  above  all,  last  K  out  ba- 
catiae  It  la  right  that  we  4o. 
I  baUeva  UuU  w»  oan.  and  ahaU. 
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U  the  Dep«rt»eat  of  Labor  Fur  to  Labor? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP  irtcw  Toaac 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  FebruaTy  9.  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Sea- 
farers Intemattonal  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  has  requested  a 
congressional  investigation  Into  what  It 
terms  the  "Trojan  Horse"  itcUvitles  by 
the  VB  Depaj-tment  of  Labor.  This 
term  describes  the  practices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  using  its  powers 
under  the  Landrum-Grinin  Act  to  in- 
vestigate and  explore  matters  within  the 
trade-union  movement  on  behalf  of 
other  Federal  agencies  which  lack  law- 
ful authority  to  do  so  on  their  own. 

The  example  cited  by  the  union  con- 
cern:: ft  case  in  October  1962  when  a 
Labor  Department  investigator  In 
Minneapolis  read  an  article  In  a  Duluth 
news];mpet  about  a  disorder  involving 
several  men  at  the  SIU  hall  In  that  city. 
Although  the  Labor  Department  was  not 
involved,  no  complaint  was  filed,  and  the 
local  police  in  Duluth  had  been  duly  In- 
formed of  the  incident  by  the  SIU  port 
agent,  the  Labor  E>epartment  Investi- 
gator succeeded  In  insttgatlng  criminal 
proceedings  that  ultimately  provided  the 
basis  for  a  1963  Federal  grand  Jury  in- 
dictment of  four  sru  men  on  more  than 
20  coimts.  A  Jury  trial  in  May^une 
1964  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  two  and 
appeals  on  behalf  of  the  others  won  re- 
versal of  their  convictions  and  an  order 
for  a  new  trial.  The  case  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn,  and  the  trial  judge 
dismissed  the  indictments. 

Mr.  Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  Sea- 
farers Intematlonsd  Union.  In  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's actions  stated  that  the  dismissal 
of  the  Indictments  reflected  the  fact  that 
the  Govemmwit  had  never  actually  had 
a  case  in  the  matter.  He  cites  further 
evidence  that  stmUar  activities  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  had  been  pubUcly 
alre4  by  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  everyone  may 
have  the  complete  story  of  this  issue.  I 
insert  the  text  of  the  union's  statement. 
as  printed  in  the  January  20.  1967.  issue 
of  the  Seafarers  Log  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 
Tri  n.S.  LABoa  Defaktmcnt — GovmNUENT'a 

TaOJAM       HOBSK       IM       THS       TRADB       UNIOM 
MOTXKKNT 

America  today  is  approaching  a  major  di- 
lemma, one  which  requlrea  the  attention  and 
awareneaa  of  all  segments  of  our  aodety. 

At  wh&t  point  does  a  atrong.  central  gov 
ernment — which  In  large  measure  la  easen- 
tlal  to  uniform  social  progress  for  all  of  Its 
dtlaenry — get  carrlecl  away  by  Its  might,  and 
begin  to  assume  the  character  of  a  auper- 
•tate  with  luUlmited  power? 

Right  now.  the  proposed  merged  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  LAbor  into  a 
super -department — the  Department  of  Busl- 
neaa  and  Lsihor — aa  announced  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  his  State  ot  the  Union  message  on 
January  10.  1M7.  ralaea  some  aerloua  quaa- 


Slnoe  Its  Inception  in  1013.  the  Depart- 
caent  of  Labor  has  supposedly  had  as  Its  pur- 
pose the  protection  of  the  intereata  of  the 
working  people  of  this  country.  The  pro- 
posed development  of  a  Department  of  Busl- 
nesa  and  LAbor.  the  det&lla  of  which  have  not 
been  made  public,  certainly  points  to  the 
elimination  of  the  existing  apparatus  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  American  workers. 

Even  at  best,  the  Department  of  lAt>or  did 
not  fuUy  serve  tbe  purpose  for  wblcb  it  was 
established,  so  the  riae  ofa  new  super-de- 
p&runent  In  which  the  specialized  role  of 
the  lAtx>r  Department  would  be  submerged 
Is  loaded  with  dangers. 

Does  the  super -department  mean  increased 
power  for  tbe  Federal  government  and  Its 
agftndes  to  interfere  and  meddle  in  the  af- 
falTB  of  those  within  )u  juriadlcUon  for  what- 
ever objecuves  they  may  have? 

Does  the  trend  toward  bigness  In  govern- 
ment signify  a  correapondlng  diminution  of 
the  rights  and  saifegiiarda  for  the  Individual 
cltlaen  under  our  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment? 

llieae  and  atmUar  questions  readily  pose 
themselves  as  mattera  requiring  careful  con- 
sideration at  all  levels  of  our  society. 

There  is  in  our  nation, today  d  growing 
concern  over  the  increaaing  abuse  of  due 
piocess  and  tbe  callous  dlar^ard  for  funda- 
mental rights  and  fair  play  toward  Indi- 
viduals on  the  pMut  of  tbe  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  definite  signs  that  tbe  obligation 
to  uphold  our  traditional  concept  of  demo- 
cratic government  li  tn  many  areas  being  re- 
placed by  a  determloaUon  to  uac  the  broad 
powers  of  the  Federal  government  in  puni- 
tive expedlUons  that  Ignore  basic  saTeguards 
against  tbe  invasion  of  privacy,  against  en- 
trapment, double  jeopardy  and  other  once- 
inviolable  rights. 

Restraints  on  the  abuae  of  power  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  pursuing  and  harassing  indi- 
vidual dtlaens  are  getting  fusEy  Indeed,  and 
no  section  of  our  society  seems  to  be  Im- 
muna. 

Certainly  tbe  American  labor  movement 
has  not  been  spared  the  pain  of  this  Federal 
addiction  to  tbe  uncurbed  use  of  if.  power. 
There  are  many  cases  In  point. 
Some  have  been  openly  dlacua^ed:  others, 
for  many  reasoDs.  are  only  the  subject  of  sub 
rosa  comments  and  complaints. 

The  National  Maritime  Union  hs*.  recently 
pointed  to  its  experience  with  Ped«rii)  agtn- 
des.  The  NMU  has  Just  tjeen  named  a  de- 
fendant in  a  Department  of  Labor  proceeding. 
Tbe  NMU  has  piibUcly  charged  that  this 
proceeding  la  the  result  of  Its  criticism  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  government 
and  key  government  offlcers.  Including  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet. 

Significantly,  the  American  labor  move- 
ment called  public  attention  to  Its  rising 
concern  over  super- sleuthing  and  meddling 
In  internal  union  affairs  by  Federal  ngencleis. 
•specially  by  the  Labor  Department,  nrsrly 
two  years  sgo. 

On  May  20.  19QS.  a  special  subcommittee  ot 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  which  was 
named  to  study  the  administration  of  the 
Landrum-Qriflln  Act,  reported  Its  findings. 

The  following  day.  on  May  31.  1995.  "The 
New  York  Times"  reported  that  APL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  "aald  that  the  Coun- 
cU  believed  the  investigatory  policies  of  the 
lAbor  Department  went  'far  beyond'  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

"  'In  some  cases,  they  amount  to  witch- 
hunting  and  harassment  of  unions  and  -the 
way  they  do  their  btislnees'.  be  declared." 

The  "Times*'  atory  continued:  "Tbe  prac- 
tices to  which  he  objected,  Mr.  Meany  said. 
are  theae: 

"Investigations  of  unions  against  which 
no  complaints  have  t>een  filed. 

"Investigations  of  complaints  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  aubject  of  the  com- 
plaints, but  'go  fishing  thro<ugh  the  entire 
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union  .truetuM-  «o  try  «»  unoo.ef  onion  vlo- 
"^"wndrom-Ortmn  Art  U  In  luclf  b^^ 
Wh»t  U  WD«  1.  t"  CO'"-  "  Pfolf  »»' 
th.  Libor  Department  to  wmU  Into  nn'o"*  °° 

unlooi  in  UehaU  of  other  M<'n<:l~  ""'f^  ""' 
lewlul  .uthorltT  to  do  «>  ° Vf*„V  t?Il.bor 

It  IS  thl.  condition  ta.t  ~»*~  °' '"  ^^2 
Department  .  Trojwl  Hoc»e  which  '»•»«- 
er.1  government  enn  M  wlU  roU  Into  the 
union  movement.  . 

Perhap.  »  clM^c  eiMnple  o(  thU  «rP«  « 
government  hanu.nent  «.d  unwarranted 
Se  o(  Federal  power  1.  th.  "P^rt"-"  ^the 
SID  and  Kveral  o<  It.  ■««""^",'l\^a"' 
ce  ThU  particular  caM.  Inspired  >nd  dl- 
^ed  by  the  Labor  Department,  •«»nded 
Xr  a  four-year  period  and  •"  n-^"' 
.tandoned  by  ">e  rederml  P"'™""'"  ?*: 
cauM  IM  punlUie  eipedltlon  waa  frustrated 

'"I'n  »ght^  the  trend  toward  iuper-govern- 
ment  iod  the  unbridled  haruMment  of  men 
Tnd  o^Batlon.  by  Federal  ogend-.  w. 
tmnlt  S.  .tory  of  th-  «P««";'  °'  "-« 
SID  and  It.  m«nber.   1.  worth   telUng^ 

we  believe  It  merlu  telling  because  It  de- 
tail, the  type,  of  haraawnent  and  ftagrant 
^u„  of  F»d«r»l  power  than  can  allect  not 
on",  the  laS«  moiement.  but  all  American., 
everywhere : 

otn.uTKi*N  Mtut  nv  sin  K:t'Fri.i 
■A  Ouluth  man  wa»  Injured  Monday  night 
when  he  and  a  friend  were  a«iaulted  by  two 
men  during  a  meeting  at  the  S*''*""  1°'^; 
n.tlon.l  union  '"«>1"art«r.  313  W   2ml  St, 
-Edward  K,  jKnero..  M.  of  im  W.  '-^f^ 
,«  taken  to  St    Mary.  HoaplUd  by  WUcol 
Ambulance  where  he  wa.  tremttd  for  a  lac- 
erated Up  and  releaaed- 
™ii  cLnpanlon.  Charle.  Corlett,  38.  of  71» 
g,4thBt,  wa.  not  Injured  k„,„  bttt 

•■Duluth  detective.  »ld  the  pair,  both  Bin 
member,,  «ld  they  dldn^t  I'""  '"^  "j 
Mllant.  The  Incident  h.ppened  about  n 
p  m  during  a  cUywlde  SIU  membership  meet- 

'""pollce   .t»t«l  that   neither  Jameroa   nor 
Corlett    w»nt«d    to    pre-    charges    and    no 
•rreiu  had  been  made. " 
This  1.  how  It  all  began. 
This  U  the  .tory  from  a  Duluth  newspaper 
In  1B«2  which  w..  read  «veral  day.  !.(«•  by 
.  Labor  Deportment  Inveatlgatoc  at  hi.  oHlce 
in  Minneapolis,  and  led  to  lour  years  of  per- 
secution aa  dewrrlbed  on  the  followmg  page. 
^^^^  UUKM  DarsaTKiNT  rsaaiCAraa  »  caac 

The  case  Inaplred  ani  directed  by  the  Labor 
Deoertment  had  It.  beginning.  In  an  article 
iiTch  .ppeared  In  a  Duluth,  MtnD«jota 
newpaper  on  October  2.  '»^'"'f^ 
.(ter  under  Secretary  of  Labor  W,  WlUard 
Wlrti    WM    .worn    in    a.    Secretary    of    the 

The  article  which  deecrlbed  an  Incident  at 
the  SID  hall  In  Duluth  on  October  1-I»«*- 
waa  wen  .everal  day.  later  by  Chrl.  Peder- 
K>n  a  Labor  Department  Invemlgator  whOM 
omce  wa.  located  In  MlnnoapolU,  Mlnnewjta 
The  incident  at  the  SID  h.11  m  Duluthln- 
volved  a  nght  between  severul  SITJ  member., 
which  bad  been  reported  to  the  local  police 
by  the  SIU  Port  Agent. 

Although  the  Labor  Department  WM  not 
involved  and  no  complaint  had  been  nied 
with  the  Department.  Pederron  thereupon 
went  to  Duluth,  and  began  a  Mtle.  of  meet- 
ings and  dliKUSslons  with  tmarle.  Corlett  and 
Edward  J.mero..  two  ot  the  men  Involved  In 
the  incident  at  the  SID  hall  which  had  been 
reported  In  the  newspaper. 

The  result  of  his  visit  wa.  that  (our  SIU 
men  were  Indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury 
in  Mlnneapolu  on  July  17.  IB«3  The  four 
men  were  Donald  Bensman,  Walter  Chlpman, 
Uiarence  Rice  and  Kevin  Ryan. 

Tlie  IndlctmenU.  Involving  more  than  20 
counts,  charged  the  men  with  varlou.  viola- 
tion, of  the  Laadrum-Orlflln  Act.  alleging  a 
coniplrucy  to  deprtve  union  membera  of  thalr 


rights  and  aUo  alleging  coarcloo  and  Intanl- 

Alwr  month,  of  InvaaUgaUon.  andlnter- 
rogaUoD.  of  large  numbera  o<  BIO  repe«Mn»- 
tlfee  and  th»  Ueuano.  of  .ubpoena.  to  STO 
repr»»ntatlv..  and  member,  all  o«r  the 
country,  a  trial  was  set  foe  Fwleral  District 
Court  in  Duluth  on  May  30. 1««« 

TIU    TmlAl.    IK    tfVLtmt 

The  (rial  In  Duluth  on  tha  IndlctmenU 
charging  Landrum-Orlffln  violation*  began 
on  May  30,  1»«4.  and  wa.  conclude  on 
June  7,  !»••■ 

During  tlie  course  of  the  trial,  Oovertmient 
wltneMes  frequently  changed  leetlmony  tbey 
had  given  before  the  Federal  grand  Jury. 
Wlmeeiie.  »ld  they  had  been  "bulled'  By 
Government  attorney,  and  charged  that  they 
had  been  ■Intimidated-  and  threatened  un- 
leas  they  testified  against  the  SID  defendant*. 
On  varlou.  occasion..  eBort.  were  mad*  By 
the  OS.  attorney,  to  Introduce  a  oomplauly 
unrelated  labor  dupute  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
which  had  Involved  the  Seafarer.  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Canada. 

Slgnlllcant  was  a  comment  by  VB.  Attor- 
ney Patrick  J.  Foley  during  the  trial  (Tran- 
script. Page  1S38).  when  he  Mid:  ".  .  We 
seek  not  compassion,  not  (ocglvenea.  and  not 
mercy  .  . 

Latar  Foley  aUo  .tatad  (Transcript.  Page 
1S45)  :  "WeU.  1  dont  know  much  about  thU 
buslnsM  except  the  Department  of  Justice 
drww  up  the  Indictment  and  they  Memed  to 
think  It  wa.  a  pretty  good  idea.- 

By  the  time  the  trial  neared  Its  conclusion, 
only  30  count,  of  the  orlglnai  Indictment  re- 
mained, .ever.!  having  been  withdrawn  In 
pre-trial  conference,  and  alK)  during  the  trial 
Itself. 

On  Friday  June  6.  IBM.  the  CSM  went  to 
the  Jury-  ^,  , 

The  Juror,  returned  with  their  verdict  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  June  7.  _  ^    ^ 

Two  of  the  four  men  were  Mquittod  by  tiie 
Jury  on  all  counu,  while  the  other  two.  Chip- 
man  and  Rice,  were  convicted  on  one  oount 
each  out  ot  the  more  than  30  counU  in  the 
original  1903  indictment. 

Attorney,  tor  the  defendanU  ImmedUtely 
med  an  appeal 

L»»0«  DkPAItTMIKT  INT»TOi«TO«  MSCSiaia  KIS 

How  Labor  Eiepartment  Investigator  Chrla 
Peder»>n  ln.tlgated  the  IndlctmenU  Is  beat 
told  In  hU  own  words.  This  Is  PederKJOS 
complete  tesuroony  on  June  3.  1»6«.  In  which 
he  described  his  acUvlu<«  In  Duluth  during 
the  trial  In  Federal  DUtrlct  Court.  It  U  re- 
printed verbatim  from  the  trial  transcript  on 
Pages  1487  threugh  1498: 

Chris    Pederaon.    having    been    ttiat    duly 
sworn,  wss  examined  and  tasUfled  as  (ollowa: 
DtrecC  Kramiaatton 
Mr.  FtoiiT.  May  I  have  a  mooienl.  your 
Honor? 

The  CouET".  Yes 

By  Mr.  a»»»imok:  .     .^   . 

Q    Your  name  Is  Chla  Peder»on,  U  Uiat 
right? 
A   That's  right 

q.  And,  Mr   Pedenon,  what  U  ytmr  occu- 
pauon? 

A.  I  am  a  compliance  oOoer  with 

Q.  Speak  up.  pleas*. 

A_  Compliance  offlcer  with  the  omce  al  La- 
bor  Management,    Weltsja.   PsliJ«ao   Reports 
ot  the  Onll«d  SUte*  Department  o<  Labor. 
Q.  Bow  long  have  you  been  so  employed? 
A.  Four  and  a  half  yean, 
a.  And.   gen.raUy.   what  an  your  duUas, 
Mr.  Pederwm?  _,  «„ 

A   WeU.  w.  InveaUgaU  TtdMlaas  at  th* 
Labor  Management  Bapocting  and  DUdosui* 

Q.  Is  that  commonly  knoVB  ■•  tfc«  t*** 
drum-OrUBn  BUI? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Or  AstT 
A.  Tea.  It  Is. 


^  UTA:^^  to  that  «  p«;v.d.  -aut; 
anc*  to  unions  In  the  prepaiaHlOB  ot  tua 
reporU  that  are  required. 

Q   Now.  what's  your  edooaUoo? 

A.  I  completed  tour  yeaia  ct  college. 

Q.  Where  was  that?  ..       ^     ^     Minn<^ 

i,  Concordia    CoUege.    Moorhead.   Mlnn*- 

"q  Where  had  you  been  assigned  during 
th?  cTr^o?  you'r  dutle.  with  the  Depart- 

T'vJ'er^trbeen  w.th-I  was  prevlou^y 

emplo,:dby  Wag.  ""«<'"' „»ra?a?J^' 
partmenl  of  Labor  for  three  and  a  halt  yej^ 
Sut  .ince  going  with  thU  OHP^'""?;'  'JJ^, 
in  Mlnneapoll.  from  November    >»M'  '^' 

April  of  19*3.  at  """="  """^T  1^» 
fened  to  Washington.  DC.  and  I  wm  in 
W^ngton  until  I  was  r««lgned  to  Min- 
neapolis approumately  ">"•  ""'" '«i„„, 
a  And  have  your  dutle.  been  '»'>al."n< 
or  ha«  they  been  the  same  In  the  «ou.  and 
Thau  years  you  have  been  coonecwd  will, 
the  wirtment  of  Labor  in  this  capacity? 

A    Wril.  my  duties  were  different  when  I 
was  In  Washington. 
a    I  anderstand. 

A   Than  they  have  been  In  the  Held. 

a    But    in    Mlnneapoll.    while    you    have 

be?n  «lgn^  to  the  WOnneapolU  oOce.  your 

StTt^e.  hfve  generally  •>«»  .'"X^U  thl" 

relation  to  the  Landrum-Orimn  Bill.  U  that 

right? 

a.  H^.  directing  your  attention  to  De- 
tail, of  isa  I  think  you  hava  Indicated 
teM  in  thVf  cou™.  of  am.  you  were  «; 
ifAe.1  to  ".Mlnneapoll.  oOce.  U  that  right? 

a  d"'  you  have  occaalon  to  thvejUgate 
an  incldeit  which  t«"'^Pl»«  ^^f"  '' 
11W3.  here  in  Duluth  In  the  STO  hall? 

a  ITd'i^d  you  de«rlb.  how  that  m- 

tor  O^toieJ  3"T«B^/ think  I  sawlt  about 
ni^tober  4th  and  In  that  newspapM  was  a 
Sort  Irtlcli   Which   mentlon«l   that   there 

'"ir'*w!^.«o:  Just  a  minute.  I  oblectto 
.ny  reference  to  the  subsunce  of  a  Mw.- 
pa^r  article.  I  a»um.  the  queetlon  called. 
It  being  Inltl.ted  by  Mm.  '°""*'  *",h^„„ 

Mr.  Aaa»M»N:  Tour  Honor,  we  withdraw 
that  question. 

ByMr.  AaasMTOM:  ^    ,„    .^    . 

a  How  WW  It  you  haPPfb""",  "  "?,„ 
n.^snanet  report  of  an  Incident  up  here. 
HThat  ~m^»  practlc.  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  wrvey  the  newepapere? 

A  we  .ub«rlb.  to  the  Duluth  paper,  ye.^ 
tor  information  which  would  peruln  to  the 
uw  that  we  admlnUter. 

a-  Is  tbat  what  initiated  thl.  lnve.t^a- 
uon  of  October  1  event?      „.  rv>„ri 

Mr  WuKWac:  Just  a  minute.  U  the  ^urt 
mease  unl.ssj:ounMl  1.  .ttemptlng  to  bring 
SuTtJt  a  newpaper  article  can  ln.tl,..e_ 
and  utlng  the  word  ln.tl«ate  In  the  leg.l 
senw  ot  the  owrd.  an  Investigation  by  gov- 
«Xnt  M«ncle..  thl.  would  be  .nure^y 
hear»y    and    Incompetent.    Irrelevant.    Im- 

""^hi^Cotnri:  Suatalned.  I  .uppOM  he  can 
teU  how  he  happened  to  come  up  here  to 
check  Into  thl.  mattar. 

By  Mr.  AJBAHSON : 

a  Well  what  courM  w*.  your  lnre«tl- 
gatlon?  What  oourM  did  It  take  then  .ub- 
Mqu.nt  to  what  you  have  Indicated? 

lir  uaum:  Your  Honor,  1  am  going  to 
object  to  that  queetlon  becauM  It  1.  to  in- 
dainlM.  There  u  no  time,  what  h»  U  In- 
TMtlgatlng.  no  subject  here  that  he  U  point- 
ing out.   I  object  to  It. 

Mr  AnuKMx:  Perhap*.  your  Honor.  If 
tba  reporur  will  read  back  your  remarks  and 
h*  can  take  that  aa  the  question  and  answer 
that  question. 
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(Tbe  Court's  lUtement  wu  read  u  fol- 
lowi: 

"I  auppoM  b«  can  tell  how  h«  bappeiwd 
to  oocoe  up  here  to  check  Into  tbla  mmtt«r.") 

B;  Mr.  Abkamsoh: 

Q.  Oan  you  answer  Uuit,  Mr.  Pederaon? 

A.  Well.  I  have  to  mention — 

Ut.  Mnxza:  Well,  jour  Honor,  t  believe 
the  record,  would  jtm  direct  ttie  court  atenog- 
raplier  to  continue  the  reading  of  tbe 
queatlon? 

The  Coi7>t:  Read  the  rest.  Mr.  Reporter. 

The  RKroa-m:  After  the  court's  atate- 
meni  waa  the  following: 

"By  Mr.  Abkamsor: 

"Queatlon:  Well,  what  course  was  your 
Inveatlgatlon?  What  course  did  It  take  then 
subsequent  to  what  you  hsve  Indicated? 

The  Conar:  We  don't  want  you  reciting 
anything  frocn  the  press,  the  newspaper.  We 
gather  you  came  up  here  in  coanectlon  with 
Bome  duties  of  your  office,  that's  wliat  w«  «ra 
searching  for. 

The  WtTNxaa:  Tea. 

Mr.  Tai-wr :  One  moment,  air. 

The  COTTvr:  Then  after  that  Mr.  Miller 
made  an  objection.  Now,  we  won't  have  blm 
reciting  anything  from  tiie  press,  Mr.  MtUer. 
It'a  Just  whatever  he  came  up  to  perform, 
hli  duties  In  connecUon  with  the  United 
States  Oovemment  by  whom  he  is  employed. 

Mr.    Maxca:  AU  right,   your  Honor. 

The  CotTBT:  Do  you  have  that  In  mind; 
have  you? 

The  WrrMsaa:  Well,  In  the  performance  of 
my  duties  I  came  to  Duluth  on  October  D. 
1063. 

By  Mr.  Abbambon: 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do  when  you  got  to 
Duluth  in  relation  to  this  event  on  October 
9? 

A.  I  called  Kd  Jameroe  on  the  telephone, 
and  I  aald  t  waa  from  the  Departmeot  of 
Labor  and  I  would  tike  to  come  over  and 
talk  to  him. 

Q.  What  neat  happened? 

A.  Then  I  called  at  his  home  and  asked 
him  about 

Q.  Well,  here,  you  went-to  the  home  of  B<r. 
Jameroe,  did  you? 

A.  Tea. 

Q.  Tou  can  answer  that  yes  or  no.  Did 
you  have  a  dlscusBlon  with  him  about  the 
eventa  of  OctobM- 1,  lfM3? 

A.  Tea. 

Q.  And  after  your  discussion  with  him. 
what  did  you  next  do? 

A.  Tlien  I  went  over  to  aee  Mr.  Corlett. 

Q.  Now,  what  day  waa  this  you  talked  to 
Mr.  Oorlett? 

A.  Tliia  was  the  next  day.  This  waa  Octo- 
ber 10. 

Q.  Wtxen  did  you  go  see  blm? 

A.  At  his  home. 

Q.  And  were  you  admitted  In  the  home.  I 
take  It? 

A.  Tea. 

Q.  Who  else  waa  there  when  you  got  tberef 

A.  His  wife  was  also  there. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  day  was  It? 

A.  Probably  between  eleven  a.m.  and  one 
pju..  somewhere  tn  there. 

Q.  Did  you  Identify  youreelf  to  him  and 
his  wife  as  an  Invealgator  for  the  Department 
of  Labor? 

A.  Tea.  I  did. . 

Q.  And  did  you  show  to  them  any  eradcn- 
ttals  that  you  had? 

A.  Tea.  I  did. 

Q,  Did  you  then  have  a  discussion  with 
Mr.  Corlett  relative  to  the  eventa  of  October 
1.  iftaa? 

A.  Tea,  I  did.    Tea 

Q.  And  aa  beet  you  can  recall,  would  you 
relate  what  you  aald  to  him  and  wl&at  he 
said  to  you? 

Mr.  HAN30M:  Tour  Honor,  I  object  to  that 
question.  It's  hearsay,  no  proper  foundation 
for  Impeachment  In  examination  of  Mr.  Cor- 
lett. Mr.  Corlett  has  Uistmed  his  beet  recol- 
lection and  he  haa  aald  that  there  waa  a  lot 
of   leading  questions   presented  to  him  at 
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various  times,  and  I  submit  ttiat  Just  like 
Mr«.  Corlett,  there  waa  a  lot  of  the  matbers 
that  Mr.  Oorlett  may  have  stated  oo  tbHous 
oocaalons  that  were  done  on  the  baols  ot 
bearaay,  not  his  own  knowledge. 

The  Cottkt:  This  man  may  testify  to  what 
he  said  in  c<xmectlon  with  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  as  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  lAbor  of  the  United  States.  So 
the  objection  to  that  extent  will  be  over- 
ruled. 

By  Mr.  Abbajiuon: 

Q.  Oo  right  ahead. 

A.  WeU.  I  asked  Mr.  Corlett  about  what 
had  occurred  at  the  union  hall  on  October 
I,  1062.  and  he  told— 

Q.  Would  you  speak  up,  please.  Mr.  Peder- 
aon? 

A.  This  conversation  took  approximately 
one  hour  and  a  number  of  things  were  dla- 
cuBsed.  He  mentioned  that  he  and  Mr. 
Jameros  had  gone  to  the  union  hall,  and 
while  there  a  fight  had  resulted.  Re  told 
me  tha.t  the  trouble  stemmed  from  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  activities  of  some  of  the  union 
officials,  and  he  also  mentioned  that  there 
waa  a  problem  because  h«  had  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

By  Mr.  Abraxson  : 

Q.  Keep  going.  What  next?  And  keep 
your  voice  up.  please,  so  we  can  hear  you. 

A.  Well.  Is  there  any  particular  phase? 

Q.  Well,  did  you  aak  him  who  he  had  been 
involved  in  a  fight  with? 

A.  Tee. 

Q.  What  did  he  teU  you? 

A.  He  told  me  that  be  had  been  In  a  fight 
with  a  person  he  did  not  Identify.  Be  aald 
that  Mr.  Jameroa  had  also  been  assaulted, 
and  he  described  this  man  as  being  six  foot 
four,  380  pounds,  but  be  did  not  give  the 
man's  name.  He  also  indicated  that  a  friend 
of  hla,  Mr.  Chlpman.  was  present,  but  he 
stated  that  Mr.  Chlpman  did  no<  engage  in 
any  fight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  conversation 
with  him? 

A.  Be  said  that  after  the  fight  he  had 
talked  with  Mr.  Bensman  and  Mr.  Bensman 
had  suggested  that  he  withdraw  his  com- 
plaint with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  He  said  that  he  planned  on  doing 
so.  And  his  wife  was  present  and  she  Indi- 
cated that  she  was  opposed  to  his  withdraw- 
ing this  ooDiplBlnt.  She  said  that  he  should 
act  like  a  man,  something  to  that  effect,  and 
should  not  tnck  down. 

Mr.  WcnfBKac:  Now.  if  the  Court  please, 
we  are  now  getting  hearsay  on  top  of  hear- 
Bay.  and  It  la  objected  to. 

The  ConaT:  What's  the  motion  now? 

Mr.  WKUfBixa:  Move  the  answer  be  strick- 
en. 

The  Cottbt:  That  part  may, be  stricken. 

By  Mr.  Abbambon: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Corlett  say  anything  further 
that  you  recall? 

A.  WeU.  Mr.  Corlett  said  that,  to  hU  wife, 
that^- 

Mr.  Weinbsbc:  I  object  to  the  dlacuaslon 
between  a  third  person  who  happens  to  be 
the  wife  and  an  interview  that  this  man  has 
been  having  with  the  witness  which  we  stUl 
claim  is  hearsay  as  far  as  the  defendents  are 
concerned. 

The  Courr:  Sustained. 

By  Mr.  AaaaassoN: 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  not  to  the  wife 
now,  what  did  he  say  to  you  relative  to  any- 
thing further? 

A.  He  said  to  me  that  he  did  not  want  to 
say  anything  because  he  was  afraid.  Bow- 
ever,  If  t  could  obtain  a  permit  for  him  to 
carry  a  gun  so  that  he  oould  feel  that  he 
would  have  protection,  then  he  would  be 
wllUng  to  t«U  me  In  detaU  the  occ%irrences 
that  took  place  on  October  1. 

Q.  What  did  you  next  do  then? 

A.  Then  I  contacted  Tom  Naylor,  the 
County  Attorney,  to  aee  If  be  bad  the  au> 
thorlty  to  grant  permlaslon  to  oarrr  a  gun. 


and  he  referred  me  to  the  municipal  author- 
ities, and  I  oontaoted  Inspector  BartMr  of  the 
PoUoe   Department,   and    he   aald    that   he 

Mr.  Wkdcboui:  Just  a  moment.  I  object  to 
any  conversation  as  hearsay. 

The  Cottbt:  Sustained. 

By  Mr.  Abbambon  : 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  pennlt  to  have  him  carry 
a  gun? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  later  advise  Mr.  Corlett  of  this? 

A.  Tes. 

Q.  On  what  date  was  It,  do  you  recall  what 
date  It  was  you  advised  Mr.  Corlett  you 
couldn't  get  blm  permission  tc  carry  a  gun? 

Mr.  Wdkbebc:  That  last  part  of  the  ques- 
tion assumes  a  fact  that  hasn't  been  testi- 
fied.   The  answer  was  no  permit 

The  Coubt:  Divide  your  question,  Mr. 
Abnunson. 

&Cr.  Folet:  May  we  withdraw  that  ques- 
tion, your  Honor? 

By  Mr.  ABKAMAoit: 

Q.  When  did  you  advise  Mr.  Oorlett  that 
you  could  not  obtain  pcrmisaion- 

Mr.  WnnaBBO :  Objection .  that  last 
part 

By  Mr.  AsKAMsoN: 

Q.  Or  did  not  obtain  permission  for  this, 
to  have  him  carry  a  gun.  that  Is? 

A.  I  talked  to  him  on  October  10.  as  I  said. 
In  the  late  morning  or  early  afternoon,  and 
then  I  went  and  contacted  these  other  offi- 
cials, and  I  am  not  certain  if  I  re-contacted 
blm  late  that  afternoon  or  early  the  next 
morning,  which  would  be  October  II. 

Q.  But  the  latest  would  be  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  nth? 

A-  Tes.     Te*. 

Mr.  Abbamsom:  That's  It.  Thank  you 
Tour  witness.  Counsel. 

Mr.  Codbtnet:  May  we  have  a  moment  for 
a  huddle? 

TheOouirr:  Tes. 

Mr.  WstNMKG:  As  a  result  of  the  huddle, 
the  signal  Is  that  there  will  be  no  cross 
examination. 

Mr.  Folxt:  I  ml^t  point  out  for  the  rec- 
ord, your  Honor,  that  X  later  gave  to  counsel 
a  report  made  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Pederson's 
InvestigatloD  If  they  desire  to  look  at  that 
before  this  witness  Is  released. 

Mr.  WONBEBG:  We  have  no  Interest  In  It. 

Mr   Abbamson:  Tliank  you  very  much. 

(Witness  excused.) 

UNION    FTLSS    PBOTXST    WfTH     WIBTS 

Shortly  after  the  trial  and  oonvlcUon  of 
the  two  SIU  men.  SIUNA  President  Paul  Hall 
formally  complained  to  Labor  Secreury  Wirt* 
regarding  the  role  of  Lnbor  Department  In- 
vestigator Peder&on  In  the  entire  Duluth 
matter. 

In  his  letter  on  June  19.  1964.  HaU  called 
tm  censure  of  Pederson  and  disavowal  by  the 
Department  of  Pedcrson's  role  In  the  case. 

Several  weeks  later,  on  July  31.  IM4,  Sec- 
retary Wlrtjc  answered  HaU's  letter,  saying 
that  Pederson  had  "acted  appropriately"  and 
that  his  censure  was  "unwarranted." 

Excerpts  from  Hall's  letter,  to  Labor  Sec- 
retary Wirt*: 

.  .  Mr.  Pederson  testified  during  the 
course  of  this  proceeding  as  a  government 
witness  (copies  of  which  testimony  are  ap- 
pended hereto)  .  .  .  Mr.  Pederson  testi- 
fied that  after  having  read  this  article,  he 
proceeded  on  October  S,  1063  to  Duluth, 
Minnesota  and  arranged  a  meeting  with  two 
individuals  alleged  to  have  been  parties  to 
that  Incident.  ...  It  should  be  noted  that 
both  of  these  individuals  subsequently  be- 
came complainants  in  the  criminal  proceed- 
ing referred  to  above. 

"According  to  Mr.  Pederson.  Mr.  Corlett 
advlaed  him  that  be  was  having  dlCficultles 
becauae  of  his  having  fUed  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges  involving  the  Umon  with  the 
National  Labor  ReloUons  Board.  That  a 
fight  had  occurred  at  the  Duluth  baJl,  aa 
a  result  of  hla  fiUng,  In  which  both  he  and 
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J.m«06W»relnTolYe<I.  Mr.  Cortrtt.  he  twU- 
aS^«>m.  point  dunn,  a>.  '"«™r'<>"- ^ 
•n/  lurther.    Ui.  Corlett  InmciMd  that  II  he 

ttlni  he  would  M  wUUn*  to  Jl.e  "f- F»d««>n 
?™b.r  aetAlU  with  re.p«t  to  th.  Octoh«  I. 
1983   occurrence      In   thU   connection  It  U 
met  rtr»ng.  that  Mr.  Corlett^  himself    un- 
eauliocillT  denied  hivlni  nude  such  a  re- 
^..t  of  Mr   P.d.r«n  (See.  PN  «'»*'•  •^; 
ThU   Internsuonil  Unions  complaint  wltB 
reaoect  to  Mr   Pedenons  conduct  Is  obrious. 
To  begin  with,  contrary  to  the  espre«i  pro- 
TlslonTof  the  Labor-Management  aeporUng 
and  DUKloaure  Act  or  1058.  Mr.  Pedereon  toot 
II  upon  hlmaell  to  conduct  an  mveaafaUon. 
t^Sout   complaint,   of    a   m.t«r  obrtoujir 
arising  under  TlOe  I  of  that  Act.   Jltle  VT 
Section  601(a).  ptortde.  that  the  S«retaTT 
of    Labor   shall    have   the   power,   when    he 
belle>ea  It  la  necessary,  to  determine  whether 
persons  haye  violated  or  are  about  to  violate 
M,    provlalons   of    said    Act   but   speclBcally 
eicepta  violations  of  TIU.  I  and  amendmenu 
thereto.     As  noted.  Mr.  Pendersons  lhv»»tl- 
gauon   was   occasioned   not  by  any   written 
'omplalnt  under  thooe  title,  of  the  Act  under 
which  you  and  your  Department  have  au- 
thority (le.  Title.  II.  m,  ly.  etc.    "J  " i* 
apparent  that   the  matter  In  which  he  In- 
volved himself  In  could  not  In  any  way  be 
connected  with  such  B«tions  of  the  Act.    HJa 
mtervenuon  In  this  matter  can  only  be  d«- 
«:rlbed  as  ofBclous  meddling,  unrelated  to  his 
statutory  duUe..  and  we  are  sure,  contrary 
to  the  rule,  and  regulauons  of  your  Depart- 

"^•Further.  In  the  course  of  thu  unwar- 
ranted lmproi>er  and  Illegal  InveetlgaUon. 
Mr  Ptomon  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale 
of  hU  lnve«Ugatory  function  by  volunteering 
his  service,  to  Mr  Corlett  In  trying  to  obtain 
a  gun  permit  lor  the  Utter  TliU  activity 
certainly  was  not  In  coimectlon  with  hi. 
dutlea  waa  uncalled  lor.  and  designed  mUy 
to  Insure  Mr  Corlett  5  cooperation  In  the 
Invostlgauon.  TWa  misconduct  compounded 
Itself  when  Mr  Pederaon  was  requested  to 
tMUf  y  with  respect  to  these  actinUM  In  con- 
nection with  the  above  cnmlnal  Indictment. 
Mr  Pedenon  »  tesumony  had  a  sub- 
•Untlal  edect  In  coloring  and  weighting  the 
evidence  therein  and  In  part  resulted  in  a 
guilty  verdict  vrtth  respect  to  two  ot  the 
defendants  on  one  count. 

•It  should  be  noted  that  of  twenty  counu 
ol  cnmlnal  activity  In  the  indictment,  the 
four  involved  defendant,  were  found  Inno- 
cent on  eighteen  of  the  counu  Two  of  the 
individuals  were  found  guilty  of  the  forma- 
tion ot  a  conspiracy  to  obstmct  these  com- 
pumanu  but  were  not  found  guilty  of  any 
act  arising  from  such  conspiracy.  In  that 
connection.  Mr  PedenMn's  testimony  a.  to 
his  actlvlOe.  relating  to  the  state  or  mind 
ot  the  complainants  added  a  necessary  Un» 
in  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  re- 
laang  to  the  conviction  Regardless  of  the 
iubsunce  of  Mr.  Pederson's  testunony.  the 
very  authority  of  the  poeltloo  with  which 
vour  Department  has  clothed  him  created  a 
false  Impression  In  the  mind,  of  the  Jury  and 
his  tctlmony  was  given  subatantlal  corerag. 
in  the  Duluth  oewspapera      .  . 

Mr.  Pedenon  exercised  ertreme  bwl 
Judgment  In  connection  with  this  entlr* 
affair  and  dewrvea  ultimate  cenaure. 

-It  Is  my  beUef  that  your  Department  will 
not  condone  or  be  party  to  thU  ictlvlty  and 
wlU  take  thoee  step,  necessary  to  remedy 
such  practice,  by  Its  agents  and  representa- 
tive.." 


wiBT?  aan.!.. 
Dt»a  Ma  Haij.:  Tour  letter  of  June  U. 
1»«4.  calUng  for  censure  of  Mr.  Chris  Peder- 
son.  a  Compliance  Officer  with  the  Offlc*  of 
Labor-Management  and  Welfare-Pension  Re- 
ports of  thla  Department,  has  been  carefully 
reviewed.  We  appreciate  your  bringing  thl* 
matter  to  our  attention  and  hay.  ln»««I- 
gated  It  lullv.    We  believe  that  this  Investi- 


gation make.  It  clear  that  Mr.  Pederson 
acted  appropriately  In  discharging  hi.  duUe. 
in  connection  with  the  event  referred  to  In 

"^t' ™'a«u.w  you  that  thl.  Department 
U  moat  ooncem«l  when  aUH»tlon.  ot  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  ol  employeM  "•■"■»;;• 
but  I  am  convinced  from  the  Information 
available  to  me  that  censure  of  Mr.  Pederaon 
1.  unwarranted. 

conr  AFpiaLB  wuc  Kiw  raiAL 

MeanwhUe.  attomeya  for  the  two  men  who 

had  been  conrtcted,  lUed  motion,  for  new 

trial,  on  August  11,  1»M.     Judge  Don'"" 

deferred  sentence  pending  a  hearing  on  the 

"wi  October  5.  IHM,  motion,  tor  new  trlala 
war.  denied,  and  on  December  H,  1»«4.  ^n- 
tence  wa.  pa^ed,  with  CSilpman  given  an 
IS-month  sentence  and  Rice  a  ye»l  and  a 
nay.  AppeaU  were  thereupon  Bled  on  be- 
half of  the  two  men.  ^ 

fourteen   month,   later,   on   February   2S. 
I»a8    the  OS.  Oourt  of  Appeal,  foe  the  8th 
Circuit,  in  Bt.  Loul.,  Mlssotirl,  reversed  the 
decUlon  of  the  DUtrlct  Court.    The  Court  of 
Appeals  ordered  a  new  trial  for  th.  two  men. 
na.  sTroamr  waaw.  or  toMO  jmtAi. 
OS.  Attorney  Patrick  J.  Foley.  Xhe  prose- 
cutor in  the  ISM  Duluth  trUl.  rea»ted  to  the 
D3    Court  ot  Appeal.'  reversal  ot  the  Dis- 
trict oourt  conviction  on  AprU  8.  1»«.  In  a 
letter  to  the  attorney  repreeentlng  the  two 
SIO  men  for  whom  a  new  trial  had  been  or- 
dered.   The  ten  ot  hi.  Utter  I.  u  follow.: 
■Re  Lawrence  Rice  and  Walter  Chlpmaa  T. 
United  State. 
"Daaa  Ma.  CotnrrNrv:  Tou  are  to  be  com- 
mended  for  your  temporary  ylctory  In  the 
Oourt  of  Appeals.    Mr.  AbramMn  and  I  both 
agree  that  the  Court  erred  In  some  email  re- 
spect, but  that  we  would  not  (lie  a  petition 
for  certiorari,  although  we  are  satUBed  that 
It  would  undoubtedly  toe  granted. 

■I  wish  to  underscore  tHe  tact  that  I  think 
your  victory  is  temporary  tor  the  reMon  that 
we  are  preparing  to  try  Mr.  Bice  and  Mr 
Chlpman  at  the  May  calendar  In  Duluth.  I 
Believe  that  the  gravity  ot  the  oOense  and 
the  weight  ot  the  evidence  warrant,  a  re- 
trial. The  Court  Implicitly  agreed  that  the 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  support  a  convic- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  and  Al  Weinberg  and  our  eastern  coun- 
terpan.  over  a  period  ot  several  weeks  be- 
ginning late  In  May  As  you  know,  I  am  In 
no  hurry  when  I  try  a  lawsuit  and  because 
of  some  additional  Information  which  ha. 
come  to  my  attention,  the  neat  trial  could 
last  longer  than  the  last  one. 

•Except  for  the  lact  that  I  am  dlaop- 
polnted.  I  reaUse  that  you  genUemen  should 
he  commended  tor  an  eiceUent  trial  and  an 
excellent  appeal.  Tou  made  your  record 
during  the  trial  for  your  appeal  ylctory  and 
I  congratulate  you.  Umjuoatlonahly  the 
great  cara  and  pain,  that  you  took  during 
the  trial  to  protect  your  record  and  to  estab- 
lish your  predicate  tor  the  succcMful  appeal 
bore    fruit — ao    tar. 

-Very  truly  yours, 

Mu-sa  W.  Loao. 

U  J,  Attorney. 
"By  PAiaicK  J.  PDL»r, 
"AMSittant  a  J.  Attameji- 
corxaNMUTT  WIIBIMUW.  caac 
But  the  new  trial  never  took  place. 
Despite  hi.  letter  warning  that  a  new  trial 
"oould  la«  longer  than  the  last  one"  and  hi. 
■Utement    that    he    now    had    "some    addi- 
tional  Information"  tor   the  new  trial   "•be- 
ginning   late    In   May."   Foley  withdrew  his 
case  and  moved  for  dismiss.!. 

Foley's  withdrawal  ot  the  case  obviously 
reflected  the  fact  that  he  had  never  had  a 
case  In  the  first  place. 

On  May  17.  ie««.  Judge  Donovan  Issued  an 
order  dismissing  the  Indlctmenu. 

Thus,  the  end  wa.  written  to  theae  four 
yeazB  ot  unwarranted,  painful  and  eoatly 
trial  and  trUmlatloo — till.  wa.  the  end  after 


tour  long  year,  ot  haittahlp.  BJffertnf .  p«^ 
lie  humUlaUon  and  elpen..  for  tour  unloQ 
men,  their  wive.,  children  and  famUle.. 

only  the  highlight.  In  thU  case  have  been 
touched  in  this  preMntatlon.  Th"*  *" 
many  other  Important  aspecu  and  tactora 
Involved  In  this  matter,  not  only  the  per- 
version of  the  Labor  D^*"""' '  J"°=: 
tlon— which  allow.  It  to  serve  se  a  Trojan 
Horse  In  the  trade  union  movement  on  be- 
half    ot     other     agenclea     of     the     Federal 

""•re'fully  understand  the  slgnlBcance  of 
this  case  and  Its  ImpUcatlon.  an  examlnaUon 
In  depth   U  required. 

We  believe  such  an  examination  U  essen- 
tial m  the  interesu  ot  safeguarding  the 
rlglit.  of  individuals  against  the  abuM.  ot 
governmental  power. 

We  believe  that  matter,  ot  thU  nature 
can  only  be  explored  properly  by  the  Oon- 
crreM  ot  the  United  Statee. 

For  thl.  rea«n.  we  are  Immediately  mjb- 
mlttlng  the  facU  of  thl.  caae  and  other  per- 
tinent information  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, of  the  Congrees. 


A  New  PoBee  CWrf  for  Ui  AmcI" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAUfoairu 
IN  TH«  HOOSE  OF  RBPBKSENTATIVB3 

W«<Jn«iiaw.  Febrvary  *.  J*«^ 
Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w^Wi 
to  caU  to  the  attenUon  ol  tills  Chamber 
the  apDOlntment  of  Thomas  Reddln  as 
the  new  chief  of  police  for  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  By  oompetlUve  examlnaton 
Chief  Reddln  was  selected  for  one  ot  the 
most  dllBcult  law-enforcement  •'I'ninJs- 
tratlon  Jobs  In  the  country.  I  Join  with 
the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  In  pledgln? 
support  to  the  new  chief  In  his  awesome 
responsibility. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  to 
the  RxcoRB  the  transcript  of  a  radio  edi- 
torial by  sUtlon  KNX  In  Los  Angeles, 
broadcast  February  3,  concerning  Chief 
Reddln's  appointment: 
A  Niw  Poucx  Chow  roa  Loa  Anoti-xs 
Lo.  Angeles  has  a  new  Chief  ot  Police.  He 
Is  Thomas  Reddln,  SO,  who  ha.  been  on  the 
Los  Angele.  Police  force  for  M  year..  Last 
July  he  replaced  Acting  Chief  Thad  Brown 
>s  Chief  ot  Detectives.  Now.  he  replace. 
Thad  Brown  once  more.  A.  the  new  Chief 
of  Police.  Thoma.   Reddln   Is   assuming  an 

awesome  reeponalblUty.  

However,  it  Chief  Reddln  now  has  a  great 
responsibility,  the  dtlMn.  ot  Lo.  Angeles- 
all  the  cltllen.  ot  Lo.  Angele.— have  an  even 
greater  one. 

KNX  knows  that  a  city  without  law  and 
order  la  doomed  to  deetroy  ItMlf.  The  police 
are  guardians  of  that  law  and  order.  Even 
ao  the  police  are  not  hare  to  do  everything. 
The  police  deal  with  lawlesKxM  and 
crime.  It  Is  not  their  Job  to  solve  the  MWlal 
economic,  and  human  problems  that  breed 
I'-.wleMneas  and  crime.  The  police  deal  with 
the  effect,  of  evil.  They  do  not  deal  with 
the  causes  of  evil- 
It  Is  the  Job  of  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  and  every  cltlaen  lo  deal  with  the 
cause*  of  evil-  It  la  only  when  theae  In- 
sUtuUons  fsU  to  do  their  Job  that  the  police 
must  step  In. 

Chief  Reddln  takes  command  of  the  best 
professional  police  force  In  America,  It  Is 
a  body  of  men  Instilled  with  discipline  and 
pride.  It  Is  also  the  unallest  police  force 
per  capita  anywhere  In  this  country.  Chief 
Reddln  and  hi.  men  cannot  do  It  all  alone. 
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Xftcb  dtiaen  ot  Los  Angelw  must  unune 
tUi  sluura  at  Um  job  In  the  flcbt  to  make 
tbla  a  better  pUoe  to  Uve.  Odor,  reUfloa. 
uid  position  In  IU0  m&kc  no  dUrsreocc. 
Bach  one  oC  ua  rautt  do  Ua  duty  »■  « 
cltlaen. 

We  miut  insUt  tb*t  our  leMlen  «nd  our 
LnttltuUoiu  strike  wX  tbe  omuses  of  eodal  In- 
justice, of  unrest,  &nd  crime.  We  must  con- 
duct ourselves  &s  Uw-abldlng  olOBens.  We 
must  belp  prevent  crime.  We  must  care 
wbAt  happens  bo  our  city  uid  tlie  people  in 
It. 

Edmund  Burke  said  It  long  ago.  but  It 
applies  to  Los  Angles  today: 

"All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  forces  of 
evil  to  win  in  the  world  Is  for  enough  good 
men  to  do  nothing." 


Miamewte'*  UkruniaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MTKtftSiOTA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  Februarp  8,  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
nesota branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
of  America  met  on  Sunday,  January  22. 
in  MlnneapoUfi.  to  commemorate  the  49Ui 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 

The  Minnesotans  at  this  meeting 
adopted  two  resoluticms  in  which  they 
eloquently  voiced  their  "deep  concern  and 
indignation  because  of  the  new  wave  of 
persecution  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
and  of  Ukrainian  culture  by  the  Soviet 
Russian  authorities  and  their  pupi>et — 
the  regime  of  the  so-called  Ukrainian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic." 

Michael  J.  Kozak,  MX).,  the  president 
of  the  Minnesota  branch  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress,  has  sent  me  a  copy  oi  the 
resolutions.     I  Include  them  in  the  Coir- 

CRESSIOKAL   RXCOSD. 

RsSOLCnTONS   ADOPTXO    at   THX   OeSCJtVANCC   OT 

Ukkahvian  Iniicfcndenc*  Dat.  Mikncapo- 

Lm.  Uxin«..  jAtrvkMr  23.   1967 

We.  tTkr&lnlan- Americans  of  Minnesota. 
gathered  for  the  ohaervance  of  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  Ukraine,  hereby  adopt  the  following  res- 
olutions: 

"Whereas  the  free  and  Independent  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic  of  January  33.  1918. 
the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  which 
we  are  today  commemorating,  existed  for  only 
a  short  period  ot  time,  and  then  fell  under 
the  aggreaalon  of  Communist  Ruasian  mili- 
tary forces  which  occupied  and  still  occupy 
Ukraine;  and 

"Whereas  the  ao-called  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  set  up  as  a  puppet  regime 
by  the  Russian  occupation  forcea  and  maln- 
tulned  by  them  until  now  U  not  in  reality  a 
Ukrainian  Btate  bOt  merely  a  facade  behind 
which  the  Hoecow  government  Is  carrying 
out  a  determined  policy  of  liquidation  of 
Ukrainian  national,  religious  and  cultural 
Identity,  and  Is  forcefully  promoting  the  idea 
of  one  homogeneous  nation -state — Ruaala; 
and 

Whereas  this  policy  of  consistent  and  sys- 
tematic rU5&lflcatlon  Is  being  Implemented 
by  many  measuree  designed  to  annihilate  the 
Independence  and  authenticity  of  Ukrainian 
culture:  the  news  of  aome  of  these  measures 
having  penetrated  the  Iron  Curtain  has 
reached  us,  such  as : 

(1)  The  arvon  of  the  library  and  mann- 
acrlpt  archives  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sclencea  In  Kiev; 


<3)  Tbe  elimination  at  the  Ukralnlaa  lan- 
ipingn  tM  the  language  ot  Inetructtoti,  and  la 
aome  cases  Its  complete  elUnlnauon  from  the 
cuniculum.  of  elementary  and  seooadary 
achooU  and  unlverattiea  In  Ukraine,  as  well 
•a  Its  elimination  as  a  language  for  the  trana- 
actton  of  offclal  governmental  matters. 

(3)  Tht  tearing  down  of  historic  monu- 
ments and  of  prlceleaa  examples  of  Ukrainian 
architecture,  and  the  wlUftil  destniction  o< 
works  and  ob)ecU  of  Ukrainian  art.  and. 
finally 

(4)  The  recently  reported  secret  trials  and 
imprisonment  of  a  number  of  prominent 
Ukrainian  writers,  poeu,  historiana  and 
literary  critics;  and 

Whereas  we.  as  American  cltiaena  who 
cherish  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual, fael  it  to  t>c  our  duty  to  exercise  our 
liberties  and  to  speak  up  on  behalf  of  our 
kinsmen  in  Ukraine  who  are  deprived  of  the 
f>«edom  to  speak  for  themaelvea:  Now  there- 
fore, be  it 

i£««o2pAf  by  VkrainUin-AmeruMnji  assem- 
bled for  the  observance  of  Vkrcinian  Inde- 
fienience  day.  1967.  That  we  voice  our  deep 
concern  and  indignation  because  of  the  new 
wave  of  fientecutlon  of  the  people  of  Ukraine 
and  of  UlEralnlon  culture  by  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian authorities  and  their  puppet — tbe  re- 
gime of  the  so-called  Ukrainian  Soviet  Social- 
let  Republic:  be  It  further 

Resolt^ed,  That  we  urge  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statee  to  Instruct  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations,  which  body  has  recently 
shown  Ita  concern  for  human  rights  In  Africa 
and  Asia,  to  take  all  appropriate  measures  In 
aooordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  in  order  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
human  rights  and  the  cultural  heritage  of 
Ukrainians  In  Ulualne. 


Ja«t  Waiti^  for  Strikes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  njuiNOtS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdajf,  February  8,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  receives  a  steady  stream 
of  constructive  criticism,  much  of  which 
obviously  falls  like  water  off  a  duck's 
back.  An  editorial  in  the  Monday.  Jan- 
uary 16.  1967.  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News,  which  has  just  come  to  my 
attention,  makes  a  most  constructive 
suggestion  for  the  President  which  I 
trust  has  been  called  to  his  attention  by 
hlfi  staff.  However.  In  view  of  Its  great 
public  significance  I  Insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  point; 

JiTBT  WArriKa  raa  Sticikes 

"I  intend  to  ask  Congress,"  tbe  President 
said  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  "to 
consider  measures  .  .  .  which  wUl  enable  us 
effectively  to  deal  with  strikes  which 
threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
interest."  l^e  Idea  is  not  from  Lyndon 
Johnson's  address  of  last  week  but  of  last 
year — and  it  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of 
since. 

Tbe  notion  failed  to  surface  even  briefly 
In  the  President's  almost  encyclopedic  mes- 
aage  this  year.  TTte  only  late  Svord  of  It  la 
that  Nicholas  Kataenbach.  undersecretary  of 
aiate,  is  going  to  head  a  task  foroe  to  study 
It. 

We  hope  the  President  has  oonsignod  ttUa 
good  Idea  to  ths  bureaucratic  deep  in  order 
to  let  It  mature  rathar  than  rot. 

Study  without  aotlon  lent  good  enough. 


In  tb*  kind  of  year  that  1967  promises  to  be. 
As  J.  A.  Uvlngston  fCHWMut  in  the  bualncas 
section  earlier  this  month:  "Rising  prices 
vUl  inflate  labor's  demands,  and  higher 
taxes  wUl  deflate  workera'  takebome.  Either 
way,  thereU  be  more  preeeure  for  more  pay." 
The  pressure  oould  explode  into  atrikcs  in  in- 
dustries crucial  to  the  nation's  economy. 
strikes  that  can  be  delayed  but  not  prevented 
by  the  current  provisions  of  the  TUt-Bartley 
sind  Railway  Labor  acta. 

In  tbe  post.  Congress  has  had  to  tackle 
the  problem  piecemeal  and  has  found  Itself 
confronted  by  hastily  drawn,  emergency 
legislation  applicable  only  to  the  strike  tlut 
was  tying  up  the  country  at  tbe  moment. 
The  President's  old  suggestion  is  still  a  good  - 
one.    He  should  act  on  It. 


First  Class  m  Meaical  Scbool  Selected  As 
Hawaii  Plays  Role  of  Growisf  1m- 
porteBCc  ii  Pacific  McAdae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedaesdag,  February  t,  19(7 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dean  of  the  Unlrerslt;  of  Hawaii's 
School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Windsor  C.  Cut- 
tins,  revealed  In  a  talk  before  the  Wai- 
klkl  Rotary  Club  la£t  week  that  selec- 
tions had  been  made  for  tbe  school's 
first  class,  which  will  enter  in  September 
of  this  year. 

I  salute  this  Initial  medical  school 
class,  nuxntwrlng  22  selected  students 
from  Hawaii,  the  mainland,  and  the 
Orient,  and  I  wish  them  well  as  they 
pursue  their  studies  at  this  greatly  ex- 
panding center  of  learning  in  our  SOth 
SUte. 

Dr.  Cutting  pointed  out  In  his  talk  to 
the  Rotarians  that  the  medical  school 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  In  obtaining 
a  top  level  faculty  with  the  pioneering 
spirit.  The  dean  emphasized  that  the 
school  provided  the  same  opportunity  for 
youngsters  in  Hawaii  to  begin  medical' 
training  as  those  on  the  mainland;  the 
opportunity  for  research,  particularly  in 
areas  relative  to  Hawaii:  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  medical  community 
and  medical  care.  He  also  stressed  how 
essential  the  medical  school  was  In  en- 
abling Hawaii  "to  play  the  role  as  the 
intellectual  center  of  the  Padflc." 

In  this  last  respect,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  bill  wliich  I  have  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  which  1  believe  is 
closely  allied  with  this  goal. 

My  bill,  H.R.  2645,  Introduced  on  Jan- 
uary n.  1M7,  Is  designed  to  promote  the 
acquisition  and  dissemination  of  medical 
knowledge  and  skills  throughout  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  by 
establishing  in  Hawaii  a  Pacific  Medical 
Center  for  research  and  training  in  the 
field  of  medicine. 

The  Pacific  Medical  Center  would  be 
the  medical  counterpart  of  the  Re- 
search Center  for  Tropical  and  Sub- 
tropical Agriculture,  which  I  have  pro- 
posed for  some  time,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  which  is  now  provided  under  tbe 
Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966— Public  Law 
8S-«08. 


A  542 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  UedSeal 

Center   a*   I   have  propowd,   »»»,™ 

medical  abartnc.  would  be  tjnmedlatelT 

embraMMl  tor  the  «>"^,*jl»  "^  ^f!*,  ^ 
the  Paclflc  and  HawaU  li  tlie  logical  idt* 

from  wbleh  to  launch  thli  eooperaUve 
effort  In  the  medical  arte. 

Because  of  the  growing  Importance  or 
the  Asian  natlone  a«  they  relate  to  our 
IntemaUonal  affairs.  I  believe  that 
Amertcai  position  In  that  Important 
area  of  the  worid  would  be  strengrthened 
by  the  enhancement  of  HawaU 'a  role  ai 
the  center  of  learning  In  the  Paclflc  area 
which  would  remilt  from  the  eeUbllih- 
ment  of  the  Padfle  Medical  Center  In 

Hawaii.  ry  o 

I  hope  I  can  obtain  action  on  H.R. 
SMS  during  the  90th  Congress,  and  I  am 
exerting  continuing  efforts  toward  that 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  inclusion  In 
the  COBGiDsioKAL  RgcoKD  the  news  re- 
port of  Dr.  Cutting's  talk  In  which  he 
commenta  on  the  noteworthy  event  of 
the  selection  of  the  University  of  HawaU  5 
first  medical  school  class.  wWch  ap- 
peared In  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  on 
Thursday,  February  2.  1967: 
nH  SttJcn  M  TO.  IBT  CLiSa  or  Mxs  School 

Twentj-vwo  .cudentfc  mort  o<  them  I»- 
IMder.  HIT.  been  Klected  to  be  In  th.  flnt 
clu>  ot  th»  tJnlvi«ltJ  oC  H»w»lli  School  of 
Uxllclne  tbM.X,  wUl  >t»rt  next  September. 

Dr  wmdKT  C.  Cutttng.  dean  of  the  med- 
ical ichool.  eild  the  23  were  eelecWd  from 
about  400  eppUcatlone. 

Be  Mid  1«  or  n  »i»  from  HawaU.  one  etu- 
dent  U  from  the  Orient  and  the  teet  are  frodl 
the  Mainland.    The  group  Includee  one  oi 

'^Dr'cuttlng  eald  the  oUm  el»e  wUl  remain 
at  about  25  untu  the  ichoolt  building  Is 
completed  In  about  three  joare.  Then,  ad- 
mtaalone  may  be  doubled. 

Dr  Cutting  preeenMd  a  battery  of  Inlor- 
matlon  about  the  new  two-year  ichool  to  a 
talk  to  the  Waltlkl  Rotary  Club  yeeterfay 
In  the  Reef  Hotel. 

Be  had  ]u»t  returned  from  funeral  lervloee 
for  hie  father.  Theodore  Abljah  Cutting.  B6. 
a  wnur  and  teacher  who  died  Sunday  fol- 
lowing euigery  In  Oakland. 

The  eenlor  Cutting,  who  realded  here  with 
hla  wife,  went  to  California  recently  foe  an 
operation. 

In  hU  talk  to  Rotarlana.  Dr.  Cutting  an- 
•wered  the  often-aeked  queetlon— WIU  the 
medical  .chool  be  expanded  to  a  full  tour- 
year  ichool?— in  thu  way: 

■If  the  Ooremor  and  the  Leglalature  want 
the  echool  to  be  a  four-year  achool.  then,  we 
would  go  four  yean.    But  the  agreement  now 

Is  (or  a  two-year  echool."  

He  >ald  he  la  "more  pleased  about  the 
iCbool'i  (acuity  than  anything  elee.  We  ha« 
been  exceedingly  lortunate"  to  get  top-le»el 
men  with  a  "pioneering  eplrlt." 
The  faculty  now  number!  113. 
While  the  fll«  claea  of  studenta  won't  lUrt 
unUl  next  tall,  he  noted  that  60  graduate 
•tudente  are  already  In  the  program  and  that 
the  graduate  student  count  wlU  probably 
rue  to  16  or  100  later. 

Ooet  of  the  medical  school  building,  he 
■aid.  win  run  a  Uttle  le«e  than  »1  mllUon.  ot 
which  **  mllUon  will  come  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  reel  from  the  State  and 
private  eourcee. 

The  echool-i  annual  budget  will  be  around 
S70O0OO  of  which  ssoo.ooo  win  be  Bute 
appropriated  and  the  rest  wlU  come  from 
"outelde  eourcee." 

OnUI  the  medical  echool  building  la  up. 
he  eald  the  ichool  wUl  be  ipread  around  la 
Tarloui  buUdlnga  on  una  university  campua. 
with  on-campua  tle-lna  with  Honolulu  hoe- 
plUla. 
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He  eald  the  citnloal  phase  of  the  Hawaii 
euTTlculum  WIU  be  a  bigger  dose  than  under 
a  tradlUonal  program.  

Dr  Cutung  itreeaed  that  the  echoes  win 
be  tor  itudenta  working  toward  a  medical  de- 
gree ae  well  se  for  tboie  wanting  to  ent«  the 
InTOeOgatlve  Beldi  and  wish  to  wort  for  doc- 
tor ot  phlloeophy  degreea.  

Special  projecu  now  imder  the  School  of 
Medicine  are  a  regional  heart,  cancer  and 
■tnke  medical  program  here  and  an  Intern 
education  program  In  Okinawa.         ^     .  .^ 

The  dean  empbaalied  that  research  at  the 
■chool  U  "ai  important.  If  not  more  Impor- 
tant" than  the  teaching  end. 

Be  presented  tour  reawns  why  the  medi- 
cine school  U  eeeentlal:  _._,,    a,. 

1— It  proviaea  youngeteie  In  HawaU  the 
.ame  opportunity  to  begin  medical  training 
■a  tboee  on  the  Mainland. 

3_lt  provldse  the  opportunity  for  re- 
„»rch.    particularly    In    areas    relaure    to 

3— It  itrengthens  the  medical  community 
and.  hence,  medical  care. 

4— It  enables  HawaU  "to  play  the  role  as 
the  intellectual  center  of  the  PaclBc." 


Ubor's  RoU  U  a  Free  Society 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HZPRESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februam  S,  19t7 
Mr.JvTOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  ooUeagues  the  following  explanation 
of  the  role  of  the  trade  union  movement 
in  a  free  society.  This  statement  by 
George  Meany.  president  ^J^^fbZ 
CIO  was  published  in  the  December  13. 
19m'  edition  of  the  Seafarers  Log,  an 
official  publlcaUon  of  the  Seafarers  In- 
ternational Union. 
The  article  follows: 

LABoes  ROLS  m  »  Fan  Socwrr 
(ByOeorgeUeany) 
in  recent  week,  and  months.  K)me  of  tte 
banc  precepta  ot  tree  trade  unionism  have 
S^  challenged.     Let  u.  look  briefly  at  the 
nature  of  the  American  labor  '>>?»«°'f«;„ 
The  on.  wort  that  beet  deecr  bee  la  day- 
to-day    operation    U    "practical.        We    deal 
with  one  problem  or  one  let  of  problema  at  a 
Sne.     wiarold  preconceived  notion,  and 
we  do  not  try  to  111  our  program  Into  lome 
theoretical.  aU-embraclng  •tructure 

This  down-to-earth,  one  thing  at  a  tune  ap- 
proach u  uniquely  American.  And  It  can  be 
aald  I  think,  that  thli  lame  pragmatic  ap- 
proach IS  a  unique  feature  of  the  American 
legUlatlve'tyitem.  „,.„h. 

But  thla  doe.  not  mean— as  our  t'lsnO" 
oveneM  .ometlme.  .ay-that  the  United 
State,  or  the  American  labor  movement  hae 
no  bailc  principles,  no  lundamental  bellera 
or  no  phlloeophlcal  perspective. 

All  of  us  who  are  American,  know,  almost 
InatlncUvely,  what  our  country  etanda  tQ|v 
W.  may  disagree  on  .peclfle  Issues,  but  we 
were  ralMd  In  a  tree  society  and  we  have  no 
need  tor  a  handbook  to  define  It  for  u.. 

The  lame  1.  true  ol  us  who  ara  to  the 
labor  movement.  We  also  know,  almoet  In- 
.tUvcUvely.  what  the  labor  movement  I.  and 
why  But  thU  1.  not  true,  unfortunately, 
among  many  Americans  who  are  not  trade 
unlonlrts.  So  a  few  lines  of  history  may  be 
useTul. 

From  the  early  yean  of  the  repubUc  It 
waa  apparent  to  wsg»-«amers  that  there  was 
a  need  tot  oonecttve  bargaining.    Maybe  they 


didn't  use  thoae  words,  but  they  lealtoed 
that  workera  had  to  atand  together  to  order 
to  win  lair  termi  of  employment  and  to  pro- 
tect themMlvee  agalnat  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious decision,  by  management. 

By  now  an  overwhelnUng  majority  ot  the 
American  people  also  realise  this  fKJt.  But 
It  wa.  not  until  IM6  that  the  right  ot 
workers  to  organise  and  bargain  ooUectlvc- 
ly  WH  written  Into  federal  law— a  law  that 
was  unanimously  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  two  year,  later. 

For  more  than  a  century  before  that  time, 
workera  had  been  trying  to  organise— K)me- 
Umei  .ucceeatully.  but  more  often  un«ic- 
oe«slully— without  any  legal  protection  and 
often  In  the  face  of  government  hoetlUty. 
They  persevered  because  they  knew  collective 
bargaining  was  both  noceeaary  and  right 
They  knew  it  was  neceeaary  rimply  by  their 
experience  aa  workers.  They  knew  It  wae 
right  becauM  their  InsttocU  as  free  Amer- 
ican, told  them  to. 

So  eventually,  what  was  necessary  and 
right  became,  by  law.  the  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtee.  There  are  sUU  some  who  seek  to 
evade  or  trustrste  that  policy,  but  to  general 
It  u  accepted.  Now  let's  see  what  U  In- 
volved In  collective  bargaining. 

There  Is  nothing  compUcated  about  tne 
basic  Idea.  The  workers  get  together  and 
decide  what  they  want  and  what  they  need 
in  the  way  ot  wagee  and  working  conditions. 
They  elect  repreeenUUvee  to  dlKuas  theee 
OTOPoaal.  with  the  employer,  who  may  have 
otheTldea..  Then  the  two  partita  bargain 
until  they  come  to  an  agreement  which  1. 
reasonably   MiUstactory   to  both  .Idea. 

Thli  may  sound  loo  simple  to  be  true 
But  In  actual  fact.  K>methlng  very  much 
like  this  U  what  acluaUy  happens.  Tbls  Is 
how  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  150.- 
000  labor-management  contracu  now  In 
force  are  negoUated.  ..,.i™. 

In  other  worda.  the  prevalUng  conditions 
In  uiuon-mansgement  relations  Is  Isbor 
peace,  based  upon  agreemenu  resched 
through  collective  bargaining. 

This  U  due  in  part  to  the  commonsense  ot 
the  employer..  There  was  a  time  when  some 
trade  union  leaders  failed  to  acknowledge 
this  fact.  They  patoted  every  employer  a. 
a  symbol  of  total  selflshneM.  While  It  U 
true  that  there  are  stUI  many  employers  who 
fit  that  dcKrlptlon.  It  U  alio  true  that  there 
are  many  others  who  genuinely  want  to  be 
fair  and  many  more  who  recognise  that  fair 
wagee  and  working  conditions  are  the  best 
way  to  build  a  productive  workforce. 

Bargain,  can  be  reached  because  each  side 
haa  the  .ame  general  objective— a  fair  share 
from  a  prospering  enterprlee.  The  union  has 
no  desire  to  take  over  the  enterprise  from 
management.  The  union  does  not  want  to 
aboUsh  profit,  or  dlvUlend..  The  union  ta 
seeking  only  what  the  vrorkers  believe  Is 
their  fair  share.  Just  as  management  Is  seet- 
tog  a  fair  share  tor  thoae  who  have  Invested 
to  the  enterprlM  Obviously,  then,  a  bar- 
gain is  always  possible,  even  when  there  .re 
great  Initial  differences  over  what  these 
shares  should  be. 

However,  there  U  another  twtor  that  helps 
to  bring  about  the  peaceful  negoUaUon  ot 
good  contracu.  That  factor  Is  the  right  ol 
workers  to  strike— to  refuM  to  work  under 
condition,  thst  sre  not  acceptable  to  them 
It  Is  the  right  to  .tnke  that  give,  meaning 
to  collecUve  bargaining.  It  I.  the  right  to 
strike  that  glvee  a  union',  spokesman  KJme 
measure  of  equsUty  at  the  bargaining  table 
The  word  "strike "  may  never  he  mentioned, 
and  usually  isn't,  but  both  sides  know  the 
right  I.  there. 

Let  me  emphaslxe  a  potot  I  have  made 
many  times.  The  right  u>  strike  is  almost 
universally  accepted.  In  theory,  as  a  funda- 
mental right  ot  tree  workers.  But  It  Is  not 
Just  a  theoretical  right.  It  U  an  operaUng 
right.  Anyone  who  says  he  beUeves  to  the 
right  to  strike  must  accept  the  fact  that 
strikes  win  sometime,  occur. 
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I  bave  polQt«d  out  that  Uie  vact  majority 
ol  unlon-manasemeat  oon&act>  are  nego- 
Uated peacefiUl;.  But  ttiere  are  times  when 
the  dlffarences — and  the;  may  b«  honest  dif- 
feraDOM — are  too  great  to  be  overcome  by 
ordinary  means.  That  U  when  strlkea  take 
place. 

Every  atnke,  oX  course.  Is  a  fonn  of  eccH- 
nomlc  warfare;  like  all  wars.  It  U  waeteful, 
snd  some  people  suffer  from  It.  No  one  Is 
happy  about  a  strike — least  of  all  the  strikers 
who  bear  the  brant  of  the  battle.  And  when 
a  fltnke  affecU  the  Uvea  of  penons  who  are 
not  directly  involvwi.  there  Is  often  an  out- 
cry about  the  luppoeed  d&mage  tbat  is  being 
done  to  the  public  interest. 

Because  they  are  confUcta.  strikes  make 
headlines  while  peaceful  settlements  often 
pass  unmentloned.  It  Is  not  S'urprlslng  that 
many  Americans  think  that  strikes  are  far 
more  frequent,  far  bigger  and  far  longer  than 
they  are.  Actuslly.  in  the  last  30  years,  tber« 
have  been  about  3.500  itrlkes  each  year,  as 
against  the  150.000  labor-management  con* 
tracts  In  force.  They  bave  involved  about  a 
million  and  a  half  workers  each  year- — against 
a  total  non-farm  werkforce  of  seme  63  mil- 
lion— and  have  lasted  an  average  of  about  13 
days. 

The  time  loat  by  strUces,  all  added  to- 
gether, amounts  to  tu  less  tban  two-tentbs 
of  one  percent  of  the  total  time  worked.  It 
Is  only  about  half  as  great  as  t2ie  time  lost 
by  OQ-the-job  accidents. 

Moreover,  every  American  who  Is  lacon' 
venlenoed  by  a  strike — even  those  few  non- 
participants  who  suffer  from  one — ahould  re- 
member that,  annoying  as  a  strike  may  be. 
there  Is  no  alternative  to  the  right  to  strike 
which  Is  cooalsteot  with  a  free  society. 

That  Is  by  far  the  most  ImpcH-tant  bsals 
for  preserving  a  free  labor  movement  strong 
enough  to  strike  Lf  necessary,  but  tt  Is  not 
the  only  one. 

Without  the  right  to  strike,  tbere  would  be 
no  strong  labor  movement  in  America. 

Without  a  strong  labor  movement,  wages 
would  be  lower,  consumer  purchasing  power 
would  be  lower  and  another  economic  col- 
lapse like  that  of  the  Great  Depression  would 
be  Inevitable. 

Without  a  strong  labor  movement,  much 
of  the  social  progress  of  the  last  generation 
would  not  have  been  made. 

It  Is  as  simple  Bs  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rlg;ht  to  strike — a 
right  that  la  so  seldom  exercised  that  It  con- 
sumes far  lass  time  than  coSee  breaka — Is  a 
small  prloe  to  pay  for  a  prosperous,  progres- 
sive and,  above  all,  a  free  society. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  worda  about 
the  other  role  oX  the  labor  movement — the 
AFL-CIO^s  functions  m  the  "people's  lobby." 

Trade  unionists  do  not  function  solely  to 
HLise  the  wages  and  Improve  the  working  con- 
dttlooi  of  their  members.  7Yue.  that  is  thelr 
prtmary  function.  Thst  Is  what  they  were 
created  to  do.  But  many  years  ago.  the  la- 
bor movement  recognised  that  it  had  much 
broader  responsibilities.  It  recognized — as 
the  A7L-C10  has  said  for  ita  foundation— 
that  the  best  Interests  of  union  members  can 
be  served  only  to  the  extent  that  the  best  In- 
trrests  of  all  the  American  people  are  served. 

We  flght  for  a  better  minimum  wage  law 
n<.it  because  union  members  stand  to  gain  by 
It  I  hardly  any  union  member  Is  paid  only 
the  minimum  wage),  but  because  It  la  « 
bo&ic  weapon  in  the  war  on  poverty — a  war 
we  have  been  fighting  for  generations. 

We  Qght  lor  civil  rights,  not  Just  for  our- 
selves but  for  everyone. 

We  flght  for  ever-wider  educational  op- 
poriunltles  freely  available  to  all  Americans, 
not  Just  to  our  children. 

We  want  a  better  society  in  America.  We 
are  committed  to  the  endless  pursuit  of  per- 
fection.   Tills  la  our  philosophy. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  those  who  disagree 
with  us.  There  are  thoae  who  believe  that 
the  mesaures  we  support,  the  propoaaU  «« 
advance,   wUI   not   produce  the  benefits  «c 


seek.  Ttiey  have  every  right  to  disagree.  And 
the  dlaagreemcnts  should  be  brought.  In  the 
q>lrlt  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  the  tree  mar- 
katplace  ot  Ideas  where  the  Axierican  people 
will  make  a  decUlon. 

^or  nearly  3O0  years,  trade  unions  have 
ooatributed  bo  this  m.arkelplace  of  ideas.  We 
beUeve  our  contributions  have  been  greater 
as  our  movement  has  grown  stronger.  And 
we  bcUcvc  that  the  Ufe  of  every  Amerloan. 
and  tbe  hopes  of  every  child,  are  brighter  as 
a  result. 


Viewt  of  A  TkoBcktf«l  Yeomr  Womab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or    OOMHBCnCVT 

IHtTHE  HOOSE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  30.  1367 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1967,  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
( H J.  Res.  232>  which  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide thAt  the  ri^tu  to  vote  shall  be 
granted  to  persons  16  years  of  age  and 
over.  I  have  since  then  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters,  many  of  them  from  young 
people,  endorsing  this  proposal. 

One  of  these  letters  struck  me  as  being 
particularly  logical.  It  was  written  by  a 
youiig  woman  of  West  Hartford.  Conn., 
who  aspires  to  become  a  nurse.  I  believe 
that  her  letter,  which  touches  on  sev- 
eral issues,  more  nearly  represents  the 
thoughtful  attitiide  and  the  sincere  de- 
votkm  to  the  United  States  and  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  youth  than  the 
picketing  and  the  demonstrations  of  cer- 
tain youth  groups  on  our  campuses. 

In  these  times  when  anxiety  has  been 
expressed  concerning  the  behavior  and 
the  far-out  views  of  some  of  your  young 
people.  It  is  reassuring  to  receive  a  down- 
to-cArth  and  intelligent  letter  such  as 
this.  I  am  happy  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for 
me  to  Insert  it  m  the  Recokd.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

jA.-rUAST  30.  1067. 
Representative    WnxiaM    St.    Onok, 
Houtt  of  Repreaentative^. 
Washtii^ton.  DC. 

EMUS  REPBEaKMTATtVK  9t  Onoe:  In  this 
morning's  i&siM  of  the  Hartford  Oourant. 
there  was  a  small  article  regarding  the  bUl 
you  are  going  to  presently  introduce  into  the 
House  of  RepresenuUves  regarding  the  vot- 
ing age  being  lowered  to  18. 

I  would  Just  like  to  eKprees  to  you  bow 
glad  I  am  that  someone  is  trying  to  paas  thla 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  People 
have  to  remember  that  the  Constitution  was 
written  almoet  360  years  ago.  and  thst  new 
laws  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  update  what 
we  originally  set  down  as  our  principles  many 
years  ago.  This  world  is  moving  quite  rap- 
idly, and  people  have  to  learn  to  progress 
with  new  Ideas  and  concepts. 

When  I  was  In  high  school,  we  had  many 
discussions  in  our  Oovemment  class  regard- 
ing the  towering  of  the  voting  age  to  18.  but 
that  was  2  years  ago.  and  surprisingly 
enough,  many  of  tbe  students  argued  that 
the  age  should  remain  31.  But  that  was  be- 
fore we  really  got  so  Involved  in  Vietnam. 
Young  people  today  should  have  more  of  a 
eay  with  ragards  to  what  Involves  them. 

Although  I  am  still  far  sway  from  my  21st 
birthday.  I  dont  base  my  Ideas  on  the  fact 
that  young  people  should  Just  have  the  right 


to  vote  merely  because  they  are  well  aware  of 
what  la  going  on  a&d  should  have  some  say 

ao  Id  It.  But  I  do  feel  quite  strozigly  that  our 
young  boys  are  old  enough  to  Oght  and  die 
for  our  country  at  the  age  of  18.  and  they 
should  also  have  the  right  to  their  say  in 
govenunent.  Oranted.  there  are  quite  a  few 
off-beat  characters,  with  the  loaag  hair  and 
weird  clothes,  that  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
roam  the  streets,  but  these  creeps  compose 
only  a  amall  fraction  of  youth  today,  -and 
people  Just  -ihouldn't  Judge  all  teenagers  by 
these  degenerates.  Why.  even  high  achool 
students  have  a  better  knowledge  of  what  Is 
happening  nowadays  than  moat  adults. 

I  Just  relumed  from  Israel  a  few  months 
ago.  and  tt  is  surprising  Just  how  mature  the 
teena^n  over  there  are.  It  Is  compulsory 
for  everyone,  boys  and  girls  alike,  to  go  into 
the  army  at  tbe  age  of  18.  I  think  It's  not 
a  bad  Idea  to  bave  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice as  soon  ss  one's  finished  their  high  school 
education.  I  didnx  go  on  to  college  immedi- 
ately after  I  graduated  bl^h  school.  miilDly 
because  I  wasnt  sure  exactly  what  I  wanted 
to  stody  and  beoome. 

Z  disapprove  greatly  of  these  pseudo-intel- 
lectuals In  colleges  today  who  have  nothing 
better  to  do  than  bum  draft  cards,  picket, 
and  in  general  oppose  everything  that  our 
lawmakers  try  to  pass.  I  know  now  what  I 
want  to  do  with  my  life,  end  I've  had  plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  make  the  right  decision 
about  It  I  hope  to  be  going  to  nursing 
school  In  September,  and  really  make  some- 
thing worthwhile  of  my  Ufe.  When  I  firvt 
came  home  to  tbe  States  from  Europe,  t  real- 
ly appreciated  everything  that  we  have  here. 
I  was  proud  of  being  an  American,  but  I  was 
at  the  same  time,  ashamed  of  tJtxe  spectacles 
Lhat  American  youth  is  making  of  Itself. 

I  hope  that  the  voting  age  Is  lowered  to  18. 
I  am  sure  that  our  young  people  will  mature 
much  faster,  and  learn  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  world  around  them.  All  that  teen- 
agers really  want  is  to  prove  to  everyone  that 
they  are  grown-up,  and  deserve  same  respon- 
sibility     That's  really  aU. 

I  Just  want  to  wish  you  good  luck,  and  I 
hope  that  now  the  bill  will  be  passed.  Peo- 
ple win  be  amased  at  how  bright  and  respon- 
sible this  younger  generation  really  Is. 

T^ank  you  for  listening  to  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  express,  to  sosne  adults  for 
ages. 

Sincerely. 

MlSa  B^BUET  B.  OSEEWBiaC. 

Wbst  HtuKTwcmo.  OotrN. 
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Pewtr  ScamaalT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   XKNITJCKT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  g.  19$7 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  news  story 
broadcast  on  August  30.  1966,  by  FuJton 
Levis  3d,  which  would  Indicate  that  cer- 
tain Federal  tax  moneys  being  used  in  the 
war  on  poverty  are  finding  their  way  into 
oiranlsations  whose  lenders  are  not 
above  suspicion. 

I  might  say.  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  everything  Mr.  Lewis  reported 
is  accurate.  Mr.  Lewis'  broadcast  is  as 
follows : 

Tfu  BsAfiui  Stost — ANoTHia  Povsarr 

SCAWDaL? 

nxim  time  to  time  over  this  microphone, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  reported  various 
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rtorte.  il»lln«  with  federml  progrmiM  nich  •• 
tli«  Wm  on  Poverty,  duclotlng  how  your  t»x 
aollmn  ir»  u»<l.  or  In  som.  CMM  »buM«l^ 
they  »re  expended  In  .peclOc  project*.  The 
reeeonlnf  behind  the«i  reporu  U  not  Ju»t  to 
be  crmcil.  but  to  hopefuUy  be  oon.tructl»e. 
to  point  out  errore  In  hopee  th»t  they  wui 
be  corrected,  lo  th»t  your  ux  dollM»  wm 
not  be  tquindered.  mle-dlreoted  or  mu-ipenv 
Thcee  aoU»re.  eXter  all.  »r«  the  roeulte  of  ex- 
pended energy  end  Ubor.  They  reproMOt 
your  work  and  your  time. 

I  mention  thle  ••  •  prelude  to  itlU  an- 
other etory  about  the  Poverty  Program— one 
that  I  ha»e  been  working  on  toe  nearly  a 
year 

I  might  well  begin  that  story  by  reading 
to  you  an  article  In  the  Augu«  SOth  iiBUt  of 
the  People*  World— the  offlclal  Weit  Coaet 
weekly  organ  of  the  Communist  party.  n.B  A. 
The  irtlcle  U  entlUed  "A  OaUway  to  tte 
South.-  and  U  written  by  People'a  World 
correspondent  Steve  Murdock. 

It  reads  In  part,  aa  follows:  "Kentucky  U 
a  border  staU.  and  LoulavUle,  lying  directly 
■crOM  the  Ohio  River  frtim  Indiana,  la  cer- 
tainly a  border  city,  but  thla  K  a  good  place 
to  come  to  gain  an  underrtaadlng  of  what  la 
happening  in  the  South. 

■  A  two-story  white  frame  house  at  S310 
West  Broadway  In  Louisville  Is  the  center  of 
a  great  deal  of  activity  that  spreads  down  In- 
to the  heart  of  the  cruel,  troubled,  beautiful 
land  to  the  south. 

"This  la  the  headqoartera  of  the  Southera 
Oonlerenoe  Educational  Pund.  reoenOy 
moved  here  from  New  Orleans  following  the 
retirement  earUer  this  year  of  Jamea  A. 
DomtiTOWHkl  se  executive  director. 

"Here  U  pubUshetl  The  Soutliem  Patriot,  a 
lively  informed  monthly  dedicated  to  ending 
aiaonmlnaaon  b««»d  on  race,  creed,  oolcr. 
national  tvlgtn.  or  economic  condition.'  It  s 
In  Kb  MtB  year. 

•The  phooa  never  stopa  rlnglnf .  The  eau 
can  be  from  Nsahvllle.  from  Atlanta.  tr«n 
OuUport,  from  the  UlasWIppl  Delta,  from 
loouwhere  In  Appaiachla.  or  even  from  t»a 
loWK  Rio  OramJe  valley  In  far-oB  Teiaa.  Or 
It  could  be  from  down  the  etreet  about  some 
problem  Involvtiic  LouslvUles  Weet  Bnd 
Ocmmunlty  OounoU.  .   ,.      . 

"■In  th*  buay  little  booee  one  finds  a 
tualos  o<  the  new  and  the  old  in  the  Umg. 
blooity,  dangerous,  tragic  atiruggle  to  change 

"There  are  photoa  on  Uie  wall  that  go  back 
to  New  Deal  daja— plcturee  o<  Eleanor  Bo«e- 
v«lt  a  framed  letter  from  rranklln  D.  Boose- 
valt'  and  pictures  of  heriea  ot  another  day 
audi  as  Aubrey  WlUlsms. 

"But  the  real  Unk  la  the  Uvlng  link. 
"It  la  in  the  persons  of  Oarl  and  Anna 
Braden.  who  together  •"  ^"»"^°«  °SS; 
btowakl.  Mm  Braden  already  wa.  the  edlttc 
o*  The  Southern  Patriot,  and  ahe  oootinuea 
la  that  capacity. 

•The  story  of  the  Braden*  is  quite  a  saga 
aU  by  itaell.  flUln*.  among  other  things,  a 
aubwinual  eeoUoo  of  bookahelf  In  the  record 
a(  American  Jurisprudence.        ^     „  .. 

•They  Kre  reapooalble  tor  knockln*  out 
KMltucky.  so-called  •«""°°,'"-J^°;i^ 
was  one  o(  the  last  peraona  to  go  to  )aU  for 
contemiK  of  the  House  nn-Amerlcan  Actlvl- 
a-^Si^lttee.  And  h.^s  still  t«Un«  Ui. 
Sarr.«„ng  hand  of  "- , J^J-'i'^'^ 
Back  on  July  «  he  w»*  arreeted  '^,Tenn~!*' 
state  troopers  In  Sevlervllle  for  alleged  vlo- 
Utloo  of  the  states  auto  registration  Uw. 

"He  wee  In  Sevier  County  »«»"«.  I  ^« 
Southern  Conference  BducaUonal  ^uMl  has 
what  It  calU  11a  Southern  Mountain  Project 
there-  an  effort  to  organlae  poor  whites  and 
Nearoea  In  what  has  been  called  a  prison  of 
poverty,  truatratlcm  and  helpleesnee.  smld 
the  'natural  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  Ap- 
palachian mountains. ' " 

The  People's  World  article  then  conclude 
by  giving  a  glowing  deecrlptlon  of  the  work 
dil  and  Ann*  Braden  have  been  doing  In 
lighting  poverty  and  In  overcoming  raolam 
in  LouUvlUe,  Kentucky. 
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The  history  of  Carl  and  Anne  Braden: 
The  story  of  both  Ann*  and  Oarl  Braden 
datee  back  many  years.  In  the  spring  of 
IBM  they  purchased  a  ranch-style  house 
in  a  quiet,  all-white  suburban  section  out- 
side Louisville,  and  then  transferred  the  Otl* 
to  Andrew  Wade,  a  Negro  electrical  contrac- 
tor The  resulu  were  to  be  expected.  Plrat 
a  naming  cross  was  burned  on  a  lot  ad- 
joining Wades  property;  then  a  voUey  of 
■hot*  was  Bred  near  the  bouse;  and  SnaUy 
a  bomb  exploded,  destroying  one  wing  of  the 
house.  Carl  Braden  at  th«  Ume  was  a  copy- 
reader  for  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Before  a  grand  Jury  hearing,  Braden  re- 
fused to  discuss  any  questions  about  his 
sctlvltles— political  or  otherwise — but  he  was 
nevertheless  Indicted  on  charge*  of  aedltlon 
against  the  slate.  The  charge*  spedflcaUy 
alleged  that  Braden  himself  had  participated 
in  i  conspiracy  to  blow  up  the  Wade  bouse 
in  an  attempt  to  aroue*  Negroea  to  masa 

violence.  

Police,  searching  Braden's  hotne.  selMd 
more  than  a  hundred  Communlat  pamphleu 
and  book*.  Including  one  entitled  "How  to 
BeaOoodOommunlat  " 

Both  Identified  aa  Communists:  At  tn* 
trial,  the  proaecutlon  produced  a  surprise 
witness— Mrs.  Alberta  Ahearn.  a  Communist 
party  member  serving  a*  an  Informant  for 
the  PBI.  who  testlBed  that  both  Oarl  and 
Anne  Braden  were  known  by  her  to  he  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  party,  that  she  had 
attended  cell  meetings  of  the  party  in  the 
Braden  home,  and  that  ahe  even  paid  her 
communist  party  due*  to  Carl   Braden. 

On  the  basU  of  thl*  testimony,  and  other 
evidence  presented,  Carl  Braden  wa*  con- 
victed of  the  sedition  charge,  sentenced  to 
It  years  In  prUon  and  a  »5.000  fine — that 
convlcUon  taking  place  on  December  13. 
1954.  Alter  he  served  sU  month*  In  prl*oo. 
the  Kentucky  Court  ol  AppeaU  ordered  the 
charge  dismissed,  eiplalnlnf  that  It  wa* 
compeUed  to  follow  a  ITnltad  State*  Supreme 
Court  decUlon  which  ruled  state  sedltloo 
laws  unconstitutional. 

Mrs.  Ahearn  teatlflee  further:  On  October 
311th  and  Mth.  Mrs.  Abeam  again  gave  teaU- 
mony  about  her  relatlon*hlp  with  th* 
Braden*.  this  time  before  •  heerlng  o(  tJi* 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  I 
am  now  reading  from  that  taetlmony  an  ex- 
change between  committee  counsel  Robert 
Mom*  and  the  wltnees:  "Mr.  MorrU:  Did 
you  operate  within  the  framework  of  th* 
LoulsvlUe  Peace  Cruaade?  Mrs.  Ahearn:  I 
wa*  chairman  of  the  loulsvUl*  Peace  Cru- 
sade for  several  year*.  Mr  Morris:  Who  put 
you  in  charge  of  that.  Mra.  Ahearn:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Braden.  Mr.  Mcrrt*:  I  see. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Carl  Braden  put  you  In  charge 
ot  that.  Mr*  Ahearn:  Yea,  air  they  re- 
cruited me  Into  the  party.  Mr.  Morrts: 
They  what?  Mrs.  Abeam:  They  recruited 
m*  into  the  Oommtmlat  party.  Mr  Morris: 
So  they  recruited  yoo  Into  th*  Oonmunut 
Party  Were  they  membera  at  any  ot  your 
cells?  BiJra.  Aheam:  Tea,  they  were.  Mr. 
Mcrria:  They  were?  Mra.  Aheam:  Moat  ot 
them.  Mr.  Morns:  Both  Carl  Braden  and  his 
wUe?  Mrs.  Aheam:  Tee.  air.  Mr.  Morrta: 
What  U  her  flrat  name?  Mrs.  Aheam :  Anne  " 
That  U  the  end  of  the  quoUtloo. 

In  IMl  Carl  Braden  spent  almoat  another 
fuu  year  of  his  life  In  Jail,  this  time  a*  a 
reatUt  ot  a  contempt  ot  CoogreM  citation 
handed  down  becaua*  at  his  refusal  to  an- 
swer que*Uons  about  Communist  party 
membership  and  actlvlUee  during  a  bearing 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcUvltlea. 

Both  Carl  and  Anne  Braden  remain  acUve 
In  the  Southern  Oooference  Bducatlonal 
Fund,  which  U  the  tucceasor  to  the  old 
Southern  Conference  tor  Human  Welfare— 
the  latter  cited  as  a  Communist  front  on 
page  81  of  the  Oulde  to  Subversive  organlza. 
tlons  and  PubUcaUooa.  put  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amerlcaa  Actlvltl**. 
Anne   Bradens   oommunlty   councU   get* 


poverty  grant:  The  September  11.  1»«5,  l*eue 
ol  the  u>ul*vlU*  Tlm*a  ha*  another  Item 
which  relataa  to  this  story.  It  deecrlbe*  an 
<xganlsatloD  known  a*  th*  Weet  End  Oom- 
munlty Coundl  which  hae  received  a  t3S,000 
grant  of  poverty  fund*  from  the  LouUvUle 
Community  Action  Commlaslon  to  help  light 
poverty  In  an  area  of  the  city  known  as 
the  DuValle  area. 


I  have  before  me  a  photostat  of  the  Ar- 
Uclee  of  IncorporaOon  of  the  West  End  Com- 
munity councils.  Inc..  dated  October  *th. 
19S3.  and  on  page  three  It  llsU  the  name*  of 
the  incorporatora— ten  In  all— and  among 
those  namee  Is  none  other  than  Anne  Braden. 
4403  Virginia  Avenue.  Louisville.  Kentucky 
That  address  Is  the  same  as  the  one  carried 
in  the  current  Issue  of  the  Louisville  ule- 
phone  directory  for  Carl  Braden,  Anne  Bra- 
den and  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional P^lnd. 

I  spoke  today,  by  phone,  inth  an  offlclal 
of  the  ooenmunlty  Action  Commlsalon  In 
LoulsvUle— the  group  which  approved  the  al- 
location of  funds  to  the  West  End  Community 
Council— and  she  explained  that  the  Council 
1*  under  contract  with  the  Commission  to 
work  with  exlsUng  groups  In  the  DuValle 
area,  to  And  out  their  problems  and  help  come 
up  with  advice  for  aolutlona.  Another  pur- 
pose, she  explained.  U  for  the  Council  to  or- 
ganize reeldenu  who  are  not  at  present  a 
member  of  any  organlrAtlon. 

I  asked  about  the  •38.000  grant,  given  to 
Anne  Bradens  West  End  Oommunlty  Coun- 
cil and  wa*  told  that  approximately  90%  ot 
thu  mon*y  comes  from  federal  poverty 
funds  about  10'»  from  the  dty  ot  LouUvtUe- 
AU  In  all.  the  offlclal  explained,  the  Com- 
munity AcUon  Commlaslon  was  given  a  one- 
year  poverty  grant  of  834  million  from  the 
federal  government  to  help  light  poverty  In 
the  LouuvUle  area.  Part  ot  thla  grant  haa 
gone  to  Anne  Braden's  west  End  Community 
Council. 

My  nnal  queaUon  to  the  commlaslon  offl- 
clal was  thU:  'Do  you  know  whether  Mrs 
Anne  Braden  Is  acUve  at  the  present  Urn* 
with  th*  Wert  End  Oommunlty  Coundl? 
The  answer:  "Te*.  I  do  know.  She  U  ac- 
tive .  .  .  very  active." 

The  obvious  question  •  That  1!  the  story  of 
Carl  and  Anne  Braden.  the  West  End  Com- 
munity CouncU  of  Louisville,  Kentucky— and 
the  tact  that  It  ha*  been  given  a  82S.000  grant, 
moatly  federal  poverty  lunds.  to  combat  pov- 
erty In  the  DuValle  are*  of  that  dty.  The 
question,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  U  obvious. 
On  the  basis  of  Mrs.  Anne  Braden's  record. 
Including  the  (act  that  she  hs*  been  iden- 
tified under  oath  aa  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist party,  u  she  or  her  organuauon 
where  you  want  your  tax  dollar*  directed 
a*  part  of  a  campaign  to  eliminate  poverty 
from  thla  Nation?  Tour  answer,  I  Imagine, 
should  be  directed  to  Poverty  Director 
Sargent  Shrlver. 


February  8,  1967 
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Th«  G««rf»  E.  Sfcriajfellow  C«K«r  Edi- 
toml  Awirdi  for  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  JEBssT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  February  8.  1967 
Mr.  RODXNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1966 
an  esUmaled  300.000  Americans  died  of 
cancer.  This  year  about  305.000  wiU  die 
of  ihe  disease:  that  Is  835  persons  a  day. 
more  than  one  every  2  minutes.  Of  ev- 
ery six  deaths  from  aU  causes  In  the 
United  States,  one  Is  from  cancer.  This 
is  a  tragic  toll  in  human  suffering  that 


touches  all  of  us.  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  of  the  toll  it  has  taken  among  our 
friends  and  associates  in  Government — 
Sam  Raybum.  Albert  Thomas,  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles.  Robert  A.  Taft,  and  Edward 
R.  Murrow.  to  mention  a  few.  Cancer 
strllces  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  color, 
or  station  in  life.  AU  of  us  are  vulner- 
able. 

In  spite  of  these  grim  statistics,  there 
Is  today  great  hope  in  the  fight  against 
cancer.  In  the  early  1900'e  few  cancer 
patients  had  any  hope  of  cure.  In  the 
late  1930's  fewer  than  1-ln-S  was  be- 
ing saved — that  Is,  alive  5  years  after 
first  being  treated.  Ten  years  later,  1- 
ln-4  was  being  saved.  Today  the  ratio 
Is  l-ln-3.  About  193.000  Americans  will 
be  saved  from  cancer  this  year.  There 
are  now  1,400,000  Americans,  alive  to- 
day, who  have  been  cured  ol  cancer.  By 
"cured"  It  Is  meant  they  are  without 
evidence  of  the  disease  at  least  5  years 
after  diagnosis  and  treatment.  This 
heartening  statistic  attests  to  the  great 
progress  we  are  making  In  cancer  re- 
search, in  public  and  professional  edu- 
cation, and  In  service  to  the  cancer  pa- 
tient and  his  faznlly.  Yet.  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

Today,  the  American  Cancer  Society 
Is  working  to  promote  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare with  its  three-fold  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  service.  Among 
its  59  dlvlslonfi,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing is  the  New  Jersey  division.  In- 
deed, this  past  year  the  National  Office 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  pre- 
sented to  Its  New  Jersey  division  an  hon- 
ors citation  for  the  excellence  of  Its 
Oeorge  E.  Strlngfellow  Cancer  Editorial 
Contest  durizie  the  past  20  years.  Mr. 
Strlngfellow.  who  was  the  division's  first 
president  and  who  Is  stUl  very  active  in 
the  society's  work,  established  the  con- 
test to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
State's  newspapers  in  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  facts  about  cancer.  The 
newspapers  have  played  an  Important 
role  in  telling  New  Jersey  residents 
about  vital  cancer  research,  the  recogni- 
tion of  cancer's  seven  warning  signals, 
the  importance  of  early  detection  and 
prompt  treatment,  and  many  other  as- 
pects of  the  cancer  control  movement. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  announce  the  win- 
ners of  the  1©66  George  E.  Strlngfellow 
Cancer  Editorial  Contest  and  to  ask 
their  inclusion  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  winning  editorial  among  the  daily 
papers  was  written  by  William  A.  Cald- 
well of  the  Record  in  Hackensack,  en- 
titled "The  600  Doomed  In  a  Blackout." 
The  winning  editorial  among  the  weekly 
papers  was  written  by  Edward  J.  Mack 
of  the  Hunterdon  County  Democrat,  in 
Flemlngton.  entitled  "A  Numbers  Game." 
The  editorials  follow: 

(The  Oeorge  E.  StrlngfeUow  Cuic«r  GODtrol 
Editorial  ContMt  1966  Winning  Bdltorl&UT 

THS  000  DOOMCD  IK   A  BUtCKOUT 

(By  Wmiam  A  Caldwell) 
Before  the  midnight  belU  ring  out  old 
1966.  ring  tn  the  glad  new  year,  some  S70.000 
peof)le  In  this  country  will  have  developed 
cancer.  Of  these  tn  the  claaa  of  'OS  aosne 
23.000  will  live—or  maybe  "will  have  lived" 
Is  the  tense — In  New  Jersey.  If  the  proba- 
bilities are  lUll  doing  tbetr  ruthless  work. 
2.300  of  them  will  be  or  will  have  been  resi- 
dents of  Bergen  County. 


One  out  of  every  three  of  them  will  be 
saved — by  the  surgery  that  cuts  out  or  the 
radiation  that  annihilates  a  cancer,  some  000 
will  be  cured. 

We  should  be  saving  at  least  half  of  them, 
at  least  1,300  of  them — aa  many  people  as  live 
tn  the  handsome  Borough  of  Alpine,  three 
times  as  many  as  live  In  Rockleigh.  We 
should  be  saving  them.  Wc  have  In  our 
hands  the  drug  that  would  efTect  the  cures. 
Its  name  Is  communication. 

Every  woman  should  know — and  not  every 
woman  does — that  death  by  reason  of  cancer 
of  the  uterus  Is  absolutely  preventable.  That 
cancer  killed  14,000  lact  year.  Every  one 
Bhould  know  that  three  out  of  four  cases  of 
cancer  In  the  colon  and  rectum  can  be  cured 
If  caught  in  time  by  proctologlcal  eramlna- 
Uon.  Some  43.000  people  died  of  It  last  year. 
Bo  goes  the  melancholy  litany. 

Communication  is  a  mere  matter  ot  carry- 
ing the  word.  But  word  carrying  can  be 
done  only  by  carriers  of  the  word.  Socne  one 
baa  to  do  the  work.  The  word  unspoken,  the 
word  not  heard  In  time:  this  la  a  tragic  added 
dimension  of  the  news  that  the  Bergen 
County  Chapter  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety has  joined  the  company  of  great  causes 
which  are  having  trouble  reaching  their  cam- 
paign quotas. 

TKM.    SKILLB    OV    GXVZMC 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that,  despite 
the  multiplicity  of  appeals  at  their  door- 
step and  In  their  fourth-class  mall,  people 
at  large  are  as  willing  as  they  ever  were 
to  give  their  money  to  establlahed  and  «fB- 
dent  charities,  and  this  may  be  as  apt  a 
time  as  any  to  say  that  you  can  mall  your 
check  agalnxt  Cancer  to  the  Bergen  County 
Chapter.  American  Cancer  Society.  300  Pas- 
aalc  Street.  Hackensack  or  Juat  Cancer,  c/o 
your  post  ofSce. 

Willingness  to  give  haa  not  delertorated, 
nor  has  the  range  or  quality  of  the  A.C.S. 
progr-XQ  of  research,  education,  and  prompt 
service,  on  the  spot.  In  the  sickroom,  to 
the  cancer  patient  and  his  family. 

But  the  experience  of  recent  years  sug- 
gests a  growing  unwlUlngneSB  among  the 
young  or  middle-aged  women  who  have 
classically  constituted  the  causes'  manpower 
to  Involve  themselves  in  the  hard,  drudging, 
usually  thankless,  sometimes  humiliating 
labor  of  work  as  district  captains  and  can- 
vasaers  from  door  to  door. 

nir  CAKGO  zs  sHirm4o 

Strong  and  hence  strongly  to  be  reslated 
is  the  temptation  to  meditate  sulphurously 
on  the  eroeion  of  prized  old  values.  Vex 
one  thing,  the  hospitals  and  ambulance 
corps  and  school  tyfitenu  and  Ubrarlea  ttiat 
depend  on  volunteer  womanpower  can  pro- 
duce sierras  of  evidence  that  nobody's  back- 
ing away  from  hard  work.  For  another, 
the  disengagement  of  active,  alert,  intelli- 
gent middle -class  women  from  their  calling 
In  the  charities  traces  on  the  charts  a  curve 
parallel  to  their  involvement  tn  paid  employ- 
ment. A  girl  who  has  spent  a  day  doing 
a  man's  work  in  s  tense  office  or  shop  can't 
be  expected  or  reasonably  asked  to  go  from 
dinner  to  dishwashing  to  leaping  through 
the  neighborhood  reminding  folks  of  can- 
cer's seven  danger  signals  and  explaining 
the  ratio  between  federal  outlay  on  cancer 
research  and  the  A.C.S.  investment. 

Moreover,  a  generation  of  observant  young 
people  has  been  taught  that  If  a  problem 
really  matters  and  Isn't  being  solved  at  a 
lower  level,  Washington  will  soon  or  late 
cocne  in.  but  big.  The  dlsjxMltlon  to  leave 
It  to  Uncle  Sam  Is  as  much  a  reality  as  Is 
pollution  or  urban  decay  or  the  plight  of 
the  elderly. 

A  way  of  life  is  changing.  That's  not 
going  to  help  the  000  who  could  be  aaved 
In  Bergen  County  this  year  but  won't  be. 
If  they  could  only  know  now  who  they 
are — If  they  could  only  help   to  carry  the 

Wtftfl 


A  Nmcnau  Gam 
(By  Edward  J.  Mack) 
We  aak  our  readen  this  we^  to  guesa  what 
projecta  should  be  matclMd  to  these  num- 
bars: 
ia,iea 

10 


s 

99 

18 

183S3  . 
33.000  . 


The  right  anawKs  are  Included  In  this 
paragraph: 

Dressings  given  patients,  patients  using 
loan  Items,  drug  bills  paid,  fanuiy  nursing 
service  paid,  nursing  home  bills  paid,  prac- 
tical nursing  bUls  paid.  X-ray  treatmenu 
given,  blood  counts  made,  pieces  of  literature 
distributed,  Hunterdon  County  goaL 

To  match  the  correct  numbers  with  the 
correct  services  Just  keep  everything  in  order 
and  youll  be  on  the  right  track. 

Our  objective  Isn't  to  play  games  with  you. 
It's  to  Impress  you  with  the  tragic  numbers 
tbe  Hunterdon  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  deals  with  each  year 
In  serving  cancer  patients  tn  the  county. 

Incidentally,  we've  listed  only  a  very  few 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  county  chap- 
ter. 

That  last  figure  33,000.  la  the  moat  Im- 
portant one  right  now.  It's  the  number  of 
dollars  the  Cancer  Cruaade  hopes  to  raise 
in  Hunterdon  County  by  the  Ume  the  drive 
ends  this  month. 

This  Is  one  part  of  a  very  serious  game 
which  you  can  play.  It  could  help  to  get  rid 
of  aU  the  rest  of  them. 


New  Trvstees  Joia  Board  of  Lowell  Tech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1967 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, John  A.  Volpe,  swore  in  three 
new  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Lowell  Technological  Institute  in  Lowell. 
Mass.  All  three  of  the  new  trustees  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  that 
make  them  highly  deserving  of  this 
honor. 

Martin  Sllva,  Joseph  Pellegrino.  and 
Daniel  A.  Cronln,  Jr.,  will  bring  new 
vigor  and  experience  to  the  board. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  in 
the  CoNGRcssioif  AL  Recokd  an  article  by 
Melvin  Hayden  and  Carlton  L.  Smith, 
which  appeared  in  the  Lowell  Sun  on 
February  1,  1967,  outlining  the  careers 
of  the  new  trustees: 

Nsw  TkosTCXS  Join  Boabj>  or  Lowkll  Tech 
(By  Melvtn  Hayden  and  Carlton  L.  Smith) 
Statk  Hoitsb. — Oov.  John  A.  Volpe  last 
week  swore  in  two  new  members  of  the  tioard 
of  Trustees  of  Lowell  Technological  Insti- 
tute, and  two  members  who  have  been  re- 
appointed. 

Samuel  Plnanskl  of  Brookllne.  long-time 
board  member  and  present  chalmuui.  and 
Atty.  James  T.  Curtis  of  Lowell,  present  vice- 
chairman,  were  both  administered  the  oath 
of  office  In  the  Oov«nor's  chamber. 
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The  two  a«r  .ppotoUefc  Itortln  8a«  of 
Lowell  «n<l  D>nlel  Cronln  at  Coaoort.  were 
»l*o  sworn  ta.  -».„. 

Tne  tOiti  new  appointee,  Joeepb  Peue- 
Itrlno  of  Anaoier,  we*  eworn  In  Jin.  li. 

The  tni»t»«e  o<  the  r»plilly-e»p»nalng 
Uxwell  coueje  repreeent  the  equlT«lent  o<  a 
builneee  corpomtlone  hoerd  erf  alrectore. 
The  BfWin-roember  Ix^rd.  meeting  on« 
e»cb  month,  hM  complete  reeponelbUUf  for 
setting  rule,  to  policy  renting  to  the  femiJty. 
hulldlnfi  end  equipment,  itudente  mnd 
curriculum.  ^    ^^  .„„. 

The  trustee*  ere  eppolnted  br  the  governor 
to  represent  s  cross-section  of  buslneM  end 
profelslonsl  Ie»de««.  B«c»us«  of  theU 
sutonomous  reeponslbiUtr  for  settUig  »U 
poller  sn  ippolntment  Is  to  be  considered  s 

""Lsrtm^ailT*.  who  hss  need  in  loweU  »11 
his  life  IS  tTPle"  <"  ">•  Indlrlduels  so 
honored.  _,_ 

Sll»»  hss  llied  In  the  seme  house  St  Bio 
Andover  at.  tat  the  ps«  ai  years,  _  «•  «" 
scribes  hUneelf  se  ■»  <!ulet  m»n  w»M« 
pnnclpsl  lnter«t  U  his  fsmUy.  He  end  hU 
vltsclous  wife,  the  former  Madeline  311t»  of 
Lowell,  have  ttu-ee  chUdren:  Eleanor,  Laura 
Lee  and  liartla  Jr. 

The  two  girls  are  school  teachers.  Eleanor, 
now  Mrs.  Herbert  Becker  of  Mew  Tort  City. 
Is  a  graduate  of  Regis  College  and  teaches 
a  Bib  grade  class  In  the  city.  Laura  Lee,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  St.  Marys  CoUege,  U  a 
teacher  of  home  economics  at  ImmaculaU 
High  School  In  Manchester.  H-H. 

Martin  Jr.,  1«,  Is  a  student  at  Lowell  High 

Sllya  11  a  real  eeute  brolwr,  heading  hU 
own  buslneae  which  specializes  In  theman- 
sgement  of  rental  property  He  has  been  In 
business  on  bla  own  tor  the  past  M  years. 
He  U  presenUy  a  trustee  of  the  Wsshlngton 
Savings  Bank. 

He  can  truly  be  Ubeled  "a  self-made  man 
A  native  of  LoweU.  he  attended  Lowell 
echools  and,  foUowlng  graduation  from 
LoweU  High,  attended  Lowell  Teitlle  nlghu 
while  working  days  ss  a  loom  fixer  In  many 
of  the  city's  then-prosperous  teitlle  mills. 

He  and  his  wife  have  long  been  active  In 
local  RepubUcan  clrclee  and  he  Is  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Lowell  City  Republican  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  m  Ward  I. 

Along  with  his  family.  boaUng  Is  an 
activity  of  enthusiastic  Interest.  The  family 
spend  their  summer  weekends  la  Bast 
Oloucester,  living  aboard  their  modest  2«. 
foot  cruiser, 

MarUn  Suva's  IDtereat  In  boating  Is  typl- 
caUy  unseinsh.  Aside  from  being  an  acUvlty 
he  can  share  with  his  family,  he  U  Safety 
OSIcer  of  the  Merrimack  Division  of  the 
United  SUtea  Power  Squsdron.  Here  he 
sham  his  Interest  and  knowledge  teaching 
others  the  Ufe-savlng  prlndplee  of  piloting, 
seamanship  and  safety  on  the  water. 

Joseph  Pellegrlno.  president  of  the  Prince 
Macaroni  Manufacturing  Co.  of  LoweU  can 
also  be  considered  "a  self-made  man." 

Pellegrlno's  early  business  ventures  were 
shoe  shining  end  frozen  cuat«rda.  He  later 
became  a  salesman  for  the  Roman  Macaroni 
Company  of  Brooklyn.  NT.  As  he  sMtee.  his 
boas  Peter  Realmuto  was  a  strict  man  to 
work  for.  However.  Joseph  Pellegrlno  worked 
himself  up  to  Sales  Manager  and  eventually 
purchased  an  Interest  In  the  company. 

His  ssaoclatlon  with  Roman  Macaroni  was 
successful  twofold  He  became  top  man  of 
the  organization  In  sales  and  won  the  heart 
of  Lena  ReaUnuto.  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Realmuto.  He  was  married  to 
Lena  on  Sept.  Jl,  1933.  They  have  one  son, 
Joseph  P.  peUegrlno,  who  u  a  graduate  of 
PbllUpa  Academy  and  of  Harvard  College. 
Joeeph  Is  presently  EsecuUve  Vice  President 
of  the  Prince  kfccaronl  Mfg    Co 

In  IMO  the  Roman  Macaroni  Company 
was  completely  destroyed  by  Are.  In  order 
to  keep  his  business  running,  PeUegrlno  be- 
gan to  purchase  bis  requlremenu  from  Prince 


and  soon  purchased  oontrolUog  Interest  In 
said  company.  , 

Joaeph  Pellegrlno  U  now  Prealdent  of  the 
pnnce  and  since  his  connection  with  It.  the 
company  has  made  great  strides: 

Prince  has  four  Macaroni  Planta:  lAWell: 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Chicago,  IlllnoU  and  Montreal. 
Canada. 

Ths  secret  o*  Joaeph  Pellegrlno's  succese 
seems  to  Ue  In  his  tremendous  energy,  all  of 
which  seems  to  revolvs  somehow  around  his 
business  He  Is  Director  of  the  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Lowell:  Seaboard  Life  Insur- 
ance Co,.  Miami,  Fla.;  and  the  Don  Orlone 
Borne  for  the  Aged,  East  Boston.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  LoweU  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
VMper  Country  Club,  and  the  Sons  of  luly, 
Andover  Dlvulon. 

PeUegrlno  was  bom  Feb,  M.  1»07.  In  Mla- 
tretta  Sicily,  Italy,  HU  mother  died  at  hla 
birth.  His  father  came  to  the  United  States 
and  he  was  left  In  Italy  to  live  with  an  uncle 
untU  he  was  U  years  old.  at  which  time  be 
Joined  hla  father  In  America, 

When  talking  with  Daniel  A,  Cronln  Jr. 
the  third  of  the  new  appointees,  one  la  at 
once  struck  by  the  youthful  appearance  and 
vigor  of  this  S7-year-old  buslneea  eaecutlve. 
A  native  of  Lexington.  Cronln  attended 
the  local  high  school  and  was  prealdent  of 
hi*  senior  class.  In  H60.  he  graduated  cum 
laude  from  Harvard  with  a  degree  In 
economics. 

After  retailing  experience  with  a  Boston 
department  store,  he  )olne<»  the  medical  sup- 
plyflrm  ofMacAlaster  Blcknell  In  Cambridge 
ind  later  became  lalee  manager  of  lU  sub- 
sidiary, Macblck  Co.  of  WUmlngton.  The 
arm  speclallMS  In  disposable  plastic  producu 
for  hoepltals.     Cronln  became  preeldent  In 

When  the  owner  of  Macblck  retired  In  IMl . 
he  sold  the  business  to  his  employees,  with 
Cronln  managing  the  nnanclal  tranaaetlon. 
Under  Cronlns  leadership,  the  value  of  toe 
oompany's  share  went  from  tl  In  l»6l  to  »14 

He  wa*  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
a*  a  member  of  the  AlUance  for  Progress 
Committee  which  funneU  V3.  foreign  aid 
to  South  American  countrlea  for  education, 
medical  care  and  economic  aaaUtance 

In  December.  I»e4.  Cronln  and  Dr.  Martin 
Lydon,  Lowell  Tech  President,  and  Congreas- 
man  P,  Bradford  Morse  of  LoweU,  together 
with  other  members  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Committee,  spent  nearly  three  weeks 
touring  Colombia.  Most  of  IhU  time  was 
spent  ui  the  sUte  of  AnUoqula.  which  u 
Massachusetts'  sister  sUte  under  Jthe  alli- 
ance, an  outgrowth  of  former  Prealdent 
BIsenbower's  people-to-people  program. 

Cronln  was  alao  Instrumental  In  eetab- 
Ushlng  similar  relations  between  his  home- 
town of  Concord  with  Rlonegro.  an  historic 
community  In  Antloqula.  Cronln  now  servea 
aa  a  committee  member  on  all  three  levela. 
federal,  state  and  town. 

Now  ss  a  trustee  of  LoweU  Tech.  Cronln 
points  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
school  from  textile  training  to  the  broader 
based  technological  Institute,  which  trains 
young  men  In  areas  critical  to  Greater  Low- 
ell's economy,  namely  eloctronlca  and 
plastics, 

Cronln  said  that  some  new  business  haa 
been  attracted  to  the  area  because  of  the 
good  supply  of  engineers.  He  agrees  Gov. 
Volp*  was  right  when  he  said  "Touth  should 
be  provided  a  good  education  and  kept  here 
by  furnishing  them  with  good  Jobs  Instesd 
of  forcing  them  to  run  off  to  CsUfornla  and 
Ohio  for  employment." 

"New  England's  only  competitive  weapon 
against  other  States  economically  Is  skUled 
labor  and  technical  competence  In  manage- 
ment and  engineering."  he  aald.  "ThU  Is 
our  greatest  aaset  and  the  only  way  we  can 
survive  In  the  long  run."  he  warned. 

"The  key  to  the  economy  la  technology  and 
that  U  where  LoweU  Tech  can  make  a  great 
contribution,"  ho  addad. 


Cronln  In  addition  to  hll  business  and 
neople-to-peopl*  cotnmllloe  afflUatlona.  Is 
iub  a  director  of  the  Small  Business  Asso- 
claUon  of  New  England,  a  captain  In  the  Air 
rant  Reserve,  a  member  of  the  American 
Management  Aaeoclatlon.  Parental  AsaocU- 
tloo.  The  concord  Minute  Men.  The  Nyes 
Neck  Tscht  Club  and  U  permanent  treaaurer 
of  his  Harvard  class  committee. 

He  and  hU  wife,  the  former  Jane  Welch 
of  Weat  Roibury,  have  3  chUdren:  OeoB.  12. 
Ellen.  11.  and  Suaan.  7.  Jane's  father  Or 
Normare  A  Welch,  waa  prealdent  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  Chief  of 
Stall  at  Carney  Hospital  In  Boston  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  ™,„w 

The  other  members  of  the  Lowell  Tech 
Board  of  Trustees  are.  In  addition  to  ex- 
offlclo  members  LoweU  Mayor  Edward  J. 
Early  Jr  and  Maaa.  Commlasloner  of  Educa- 
Uon  Owen  B.  Kleman,  as  follows; 

Samuel  plnanskl  of  BrookUn.  Jamea  -r. 
Curtis  of  Lowell.  Martin  J.  Lydon,  John  JL 
Delmore  of  LoweU.  Joeeph  A.  Otl^imot 
Boston.  jMeph  P,  Donahue  Jr.  of  Lowell. 
Lawrence  R.  Laughlln  of  Chelmsford,  Har- 
old W  Leltch  of  Andover,  Timothy  P,  Me«- 
han  of  LoweU,  Anna  D,  Mlnahan  of  Lawrence, 
Richard  H.  Olney  of  Dunstable  and  Mrs  B 
Lewis  Ottey  of  LoweU. 


Tribute  to  Ckrittiu  ArehilwU  HeHw 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7, 19C7 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
mourn  the  p«slng  on  December  30  of 
Christian  Archibald  Herter  Mr,  Herter 
wtu  one  of  our  Nation's  leading  public 
servants.  He  was  a  man  whose  long  and 
distinguished  career  showed  deep  con- 
cern with  both  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icies His  lifetime  of  service  ranged 
from  the  Foreign  Service,  to  the  speaker- 
ship of  the  lower  house  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  Legislature,  to 
Ave  terms  In  Congress,  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Massachusetts,  to  executive 
branch  service  as  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der President  Eisenhower,  and  ultimately 
to  service  as  Special  R«presenUtive  for 
Trade  NcgotlaUons  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson, 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  had  the 
dUtlnct  pleasure  to  work  with  Christian 
Herter,  this  past  summer,  as  we  con- 
ducted hearings  reUted  to  the  very  im- 
porUnt  Kennedy  Trade  Round.  Mr 
Herter's  last  position,  that  of  Special 
Representative  for  Trade,  was  one  of 
great  significance  and  symbolic  meaning. 
for  the  outcome  of  international  trade 
negotiations  wUl  effect  Iwth  domestic 
and  foreign  policies.  This  position  was 
truly  symbolic  of  Christian  Herter's 
broad  persona]  commitment.  In  this  post 
he  achieved  much,  and  In  the  midst  of 
his  selfless  labors  he  passed  away,  still 
universally  respected. 

In  every  aspect  of  his  long  career  he 
showed  personal  integrity,  professional 
competence,  and  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  Nation.  We  think  of  him  as  a  dip- 
lotnat  and  statesman,  but  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  he  was  a  very  successful 
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practltJoneT  of  the  art  ot  polities,  too. 
In  fact,  be  never  lost  an  election.  He  was 
one  ot  the  great  achievers  of  his  genera- 
tion. One  who  pouessed  Hie  a^lmlrable 
ability  to  combine  electoral  suooeas  with 
Bcrupukiiu  honesty  In  service  to  his  fel- 
low man. 

The  grieving  members  of  his  Ikmlly 
have  much,  inileeil.  to  be  proud  of  in 
Christian  Herter's  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. To  them  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies. 


Alewifc  Popnlatioa  Explofioa  is  Lakes 
Erie  tmi  Oataiie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wacoMwai 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  Introduced  legislation  designed  to 
oombftt  the  population  explodon  of  the 
alewlfe.  a  species  of  fish  which  exists  by 
the  billions  In  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  bill,  HJi.  4793.  currently  Is  p«id- 
tng  beXore  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Conunlttee. 

In  describing  the  problems  caused  by 
the  tremendous  numbers  of  this  fish,  I 
relied  heavily  on  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  follow- 
ing a  survey  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Surveys  have  now  been  completed  In 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  as  weU.  They 
rev^  that,  like  Lake  Michigan,  those 
waters  have  large  stocks  of  the  alewlfe. 

According  to  surveys,  the  fish  popula- 
tion of  Lake  Ontario  may  now  be  more 
than  95  percent  alewlfe.  In  Lake  Ehie 
the  alewlfe  Is  between  25  and  40  percent 
of  the  flah  population.  A  similar  survey 
In  1962  put  the  alewlfe  population  at  only 
4  percent  In  Lake  Erie. 

It  is  apparent  that  all  the  Great  I^kes 
are  being  aflFected  ecologically  by  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  this  cousin  of  the 
herring. 

The  problems  caused  by  the  billions  of 
alewlfe  which  die  annually,  littering 
beaches,  clogging  water  Intakes,  causing 
a  stench,  polluting  further  the  Lakes' 
waters — those  problems  will  grow  more 
acute  in  the  days  ahead. 

We  must  begin  now  to  take  effective 
steps  to  control  this  species  and  eliminate 
the  unwelcome  results  of  its  teaming 
population.  The  situation  requires  a 
"sustained  and  massive  effort"  according 
to  Secretary  of  Interior  Ddall. 

H.R.  4793  would  provide  %S>  million  In 
Federal  funds,  on  a  matching  basis  with 
the  States,  for  both  research  and  action 
programs  designed  to  bring  the  alewlfe 
under  cwitrol. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
on  this  problem  during  the  current  ses- 
sion. In  order  to  provide  further  In- 
formation on  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
situations.  I  am  Inserting  at  this  point 
an  excerpt  from  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Newsletter,  published  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Commissdon: 


(From  the  Great  lAku  Newstotter,  Itown- 
Iwr-Decvmber  llMM] 

AX.KWIR  FOUHO  ABUKOANT"  IK  BumV^T  OT 
LuLxa  Elaxs  akd  Oktauo 

Ezplor&tory  fishing  lurreyB  oonducted  In 
the  n^.  lectlcma  at  l&kea  Kie  azu]  Ontario 
during  the  Ut«  f&ll  revealed  Oiat.  Uke  lAke 
ifirhignTi^  these  wftters  have  large  stocka  of 
alewlfe.  On  the  crulsea  made  by  the  Bureau 
at  OocnmerdBl  FUherlei'  reeearch  Teasel 
Kaho,  a  Oulf-of-Mezloo  type  fish  trawl  was 
uaed  for  bottom  drags. 

In  Lake  Erie,  a  total  of  47  drags  each  of  SO 
mlnutea  duraUui  produced  about  11,SOO 
pounds  of  fiata.  The  alewlfe  was  particularly 
dominant  In  the  central  section  of  the  lake 
where  It  accounted  for  69  percent  of  the  total 
catch.  Par  the  western  and  eaat«m  sreaa  the 
proportions  of  alewlvee  to  total  catch  were 
about  40  percent  and  26  percent,  respectively. 
Smelt  was  the  leading  species  taken  in  east- 
ern Lake  Brie.  During  an  October  1063 
cruls«  of  the  Kaho  In  Jjkkm  Erie  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  catch  was  alewlfe. 

Tlis  preliminary  survey  In  Lake  Ontario 
resulted  In  catch  rates  of  alewlfe  as  good  or 
bettfR-  than  those  raperlenced  In  Lake  Michi- 
gan for  the  same  time  of  year.  Many  of  tha 
20  drags  made  during  the  first  half  of  No- 
vember produced,  this  species  almost  exclu- 
sively. The  total  catch  for  the  Lake  Ontario 
cruiae  was  about  8,&00  pounds  and  was  com- 
posed of  B7.6  percent  alewlfe.  Echo-sounder 
recordings  made  between  sample  areas  re. 
vealed  extensive  and  widely  distributed 
schools  of  fish  in  all  U-S.  sections  of  the  lake. 

The  thin,  silvery  alewlfe,  averaging  8-8 
Inches  In  length.  Is  a  nuisance  to  ooounerdal 
fiaharmcHi  unless  special  fishing  gear  and 
Teasels  are  used  in  order  to  permit  large 
catohaa  to  be  made  within  relatively  ah<irt 
periods  of  time.  Presently,  no  trawlers  are 
operating  in  lakes  Brie  and  Ontario. 


To  Aid  Hifb  School  Stndeots— Elisabetfc 
Bvnham  Establiiket  Loaa  Fnad 
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Wednesday.  February  8.  1967 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  a 
most  remarkable  American.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bumham.  Miss  Bumham's  long 
life  of  Inspiring  service  includes  world- 
wide YWCA  work,  a  Peace  Corps  assign- 
ment In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  dedi- 
cated antipoverty  work  as  a  VISTA  vol- 
unteer In  my  hometown  of  Gllroy,  Calif. 
At  the  conclusion  of  her  VISTA  service, 
her  Gllroy  friends  gave  Miss  Bumham 
a  testimonial  banquet  and  a  farewell  gift 
composed  of  nlckles  and  dimes  donated 
by  the  people  to  whom  she  had  come  to 
mean  so  much.  Miss  Bumham  has  used 
her  gift  to  start  a  loan  fund  to  be  uaed 
by  Gllroy  High  School  students  who  find 
themselves  in  temporary  financial  dlffl- 
culty. 

Miss  Bumham's  inspiring  story  ap- 
peared in  an  article  in  the  Gllroy  Dis- 
patch on  January  11.  The  Dispatch 
noted  that  "although  she  has  ofSdally 
retired  from  VISTA.  Miss  Bumham  is 
still  a  frequent  visitor  to  Gllroy,  where 
she  continues  to  spark  new  Ideas,  and 


elicit  community  action  on  many  long- 
standing problems." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Join  me  In  saluting  EUxabeth 
Bumham,  for  her  dedicated  servloes  to 
humanity.  I  insert  her  stoiy.  aa  it  ap- 
peared In  the  Dispatch,  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

The  article  follows: 

To  An  HiOH  School  SnroufTs — ^jeabctv 
BxrxNHAu  Establishxs  Loan  PtTNo 

Bllxabeth  Burnham,  one  of  the  first  V15TA 
TOlunteere  on  the  OUroy  scene,  continues  to 
exert  her  s[>ontaneous  enthusiasm  and  desire 
to  help  others  through  regular  visits  to  the 
area,  and  by  the  newly  astabllahed  KUxabeth 
Bumham  Loan  Fund. 

After  spending  most  at  her  life  wiM'Ung 
with  young  people  throughout  the  world 
through  the  YWCA.  Miss  Burnham  went 
Into  "active  retirement"  by  )oinlng  the  Peace 
Oorpa  at  the  age  of  68.  when  many  dream  only 
of  a  rocker  by  a  coey  fire. 

After  serving  for  two  years  In  an  Indian 
TUlage  high  In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  stUl  fired  with 
a  daalre  to  be  useful.  She  ;^unged  Into  the 
VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to  Amertoa) 
program,  and  signed  up  for  a  year  of  servloe 
among  the  needy  people  of  our  own  country. 

During  the  short  year  she  spent  In  our 
midst  she  managed  to  touch  tha  lives  of 
many,  never  sparing  henelf  once  she  had 
glimpsed  her  goal. 

She  helped  launch  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram by  trekking  from  door  to  door,  ex- 
plaining the  program  to  mothers  of  praecbool 
children,  rounding  up  clothing  fcr  them  to 
wear  to  class,  and  organizing  tranqwrtatlon 
wherever  possible. 

After  the  opening  wedge,  she  found  It  easy 
to  Interest  the  fam^lUes  she  had  contacted  In 
attending  classes  In  sewing,  cooking,  can- 
ning, nutrition,  child  care,  and  English. 
Having  Interested  the  entire  family  In  self 
help  she  helped  organlre  the  PRS*  classes 
In  English,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  her 
endeavors. 

Besides  organizing  classes  and  soliciting 
sui^Ues.  she  Inspired  others  to  voluntaer 
their  help,  taught  many  of  the  claasea,  and 
Interested  a  large  segment  of  the  commu- 
nity In  the  program. 

As  a  token  of  their  friendship,  admiration, 
and  affection  for  the  devotion  and  Interest 
she  applied  to  every  task  set  m  her  path,  her 
friends  gave  her  a  testimonial  banquet  at  the 
close  of  her  service  year. 

Dimes  and  nickels,  pooled  Into  a  farewell 
gift,  were  presented  to  her  at  the  dinner, 
which  Miss  Bumham  graciously  accepted. 
Then  she  generously  decided  to  place  the 
money  Into  a  loan  fund  to  be  used  by  high 
school  students  who  find  themselves  in  tem- 
porary financial  dlfilculty. 

Her  proposal  mec  with  cnthuslasUc  sup- 
port, and  an  advisory  committee  represent- 
ing the  high  school  and  community  was 
formed.  The  committee  In  turn  chose  Roger 
Anderson,  a  counselor  at  Gllroy  High  School 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Loan  Committee. 
Natasha  Sllbersteln  was  named  secretary 
treasurer,  and  other  mem.ber8  Include:  Vance 
Baldwin,  high  school  vice -principal.  LaVerae 
Soegaard  of  the  Gllroy  Area  Service  CentM^. 
and  EUxabeth  Burhhsm. 

The  advisory  committee  with  Mrs.  Helen 
Ordway  presiding,  will  meet  with  the  Loan 
Oommlttee  twice  a  year  to  review  the  types 
ol  loans  made  and  to  explore  means  of  ex- 
panding the  fund.  Other  members  Include: 
Dr.  Sdmond  Rlchaxd.  associate  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Prank  Aldrldge,  Rick  Brem- 
mer,  Eugene  Miller,  Bertie  Vekander.  Mrs. 
George  Self,  Marls  Skoczylss,  Carmen  San- 
ches,  Gordon  Leper,  and  Martha  Wlrz. 

The  money  (CaOO) )  Is  currently  on  deposit 
at  tht  SaUnaa  Valley  Savings  and  Loan  Aasn. 


A54g 


contribution*  by   liidlTld«»I«  <_ 

tlon»  m»7  b«  millad  <llr»«»»  to  «>• 

Bunili«i»  fium  •»  «»  »«n»i  »»>*  l<*«  "*• 
ui»T  •«  t*z  d>ai>cObls. 

Althouwb  A*  turn  aOtttUj  nUni  tTM 
YisxA.  **^—  Hiimh"*'  !■  mux  *  f<»miii» 
tUIW  »o  aoraj.  wh«r«  ah*  oonOnuM  to 
tf»ix  Tunr  IdeM.  Md  elicit  commiinlty  •c- 
tlon  oa  many  ums-Bt^nOlat  problem*. 
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t^om  vtotM  tli*t  nuklu  '•  atrociff  rervnuc- 
rmlAtiut  MBort." 

^l^uiV  contr—  »»  oon-*-  -^<»>» 
•om«  foim  o«  «M  «hMlii«.  Wh«»  W»lt« 
HeU«r.  tti*  formar  rmlrniM  o<  Mm  P"*- 
d«nt»  omincU  or  loonomJe  AdTl»oi»,  pn>- 
sCMd  •  •h»rtnj  pliin  In  1»«0  tji»r»  wtn  pn- 
aicuon.  of  a  .uipluj  in  Ui.  oa  Tr«m«iry. 
raiM  bopM  h«ve  be«n  shAtt«r«l  by  lb*  rU- 
IM  co«U  ot  tbe  Dftense  Department  »nd  tb« 
donume  pcogr»m»  ot  tin  Wtb  CoojraM. 
Cutbacks  In  tbaM  progranu  wUl  b«  n»C"i"7 
to  proTlda  tn*  money  Jor  Ui  tbarlng  In  the 
near  future. 

Cant ul  etudj  wUl  be  necMeery  before  tbeee 
OTopoaala  an  translated  Into  legUlatWn,  but 
^'itatea-  Ouanclal  dUIcultle*  make  >ucb 
study 


W  THB  HOUSB  OF  KKPBKSENTATIVK3 

Wediutdat.  rebnuuy  t.  19S7 
Ilr.  MORSE  of  Maanehusetti.  Mr. 
Speaker  tbe  amount  of  public  IntereM  in 
■oma  form  ot  IwiiUtlaa  that  would  pro- 
Tide  for  aataarlns  of  Federal  tax  revenues 
with  the  State  and  local  goremmenU  has 
crown  markedly  in  recent  months.  The 
Introduction  of  legislation  last  week  by  a 
number  of  RepubUcan  Members  has  pro- 
Tided  a  number  of  alternative  proposals 
to  relleTB  the  heavy  burden  of  senrtoee 
and  papulation  expansion  that  now  falls 
on  the  State*.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Boston  Herald  has  added  lU  voice  to 
those  who  urge  such  Isetslatlon. 

I  ask  under  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude in  the  RicosD  the  editorial  on  "Tax 
Sharing"  which  appeared  In  the  Herald 
yesterday,  February  7 : 

Tax  SHsaXMS 
OoTsmon  across  the  eoontiy.  faced  witb 
•rowlnc  nn*'*^*^  probleme.  are  looking  with 
rennsd  Inteiwt  at  fedentl-state  revenue 
sharing  plans.  Some  members  of  Congress 
are  also  reported  to  be  enthusiastic  about  re- 
dlstninlUnc  to  the  states  a  percentage  of 
tax  revenues  without  the  strings  which  are 
DOW  attached  to  federal  jrants-ln-ald.  Bx- 
aotly  how  much  and  under  what  formuU 
such  shannK  should  be  done  wlU  have  to  be 
worked  out.  but  the  basic  Idea  U  sound  and 
support  for  It  U  iiowlng  dally  as  the  cost  of 
education,  pollution  control  and  mental  and 
physical  health  goee  steadily  upward. 

The  fact  la  that  the  states  need  more 
money.  Oov.  Volpe's  first  budget.  Just  sli 
rears  s«o.  was  *48e  million:  thU  years  U 
•837  mllUon:  and  a  bUUon  dollar  budget  for 
Maaaachusetia  U  not  too  many  years  away. 
Since  World  War  n  the  federal  debt  has  gone 
up  »  per  cent  while  the  state  and  local 
debt  has  Increased  SOO  per  cent.  The  squeea 
eootlnues  despite  moaelve  transfusions  of  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  In  1»5S  these  totaled 
S3  9  MlUoe.  or  B-S  per  cent  of  oomblned  staM 
and  local  revenues.  Ten  years  later  thU 
lumped  to  Sg.T  billion,  or  ll.»  per  cent  with 
the  Interstate  Highway  Program  alone  ac- 
counting for  »3  billion  In  19«3. 

Compounding  the  lacal  woes  of  many  state 
and  local  governments  Is  the  fsct  that  they 
have  already  tapped  virtually  every  source 
of  UI  revenue.  Massachusetu  did  pass  a 
aaiss  tax  In  I9fl«,  but  too  many  state  legls- 
Utur».  fearful  ot  voter  resentment,  have 
been  reluctant  to  pass  needed  revenue  mess- 
tires. 

Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydln^  (D-Md.)  baa  pro- 
posed a  tax  sharing  plan  ha  believes  would 
strengthen  state  and  local  govemmenU  with- 
out weakening  the  federal  government.  He 
would  distribute  one  per  cent  of  Income  tat 
revenues  to  the  states.  This  would  'hioi^ 
to  about  SI  billion  from  19««  returns.  To 
discourage  a  decUne  In  local  taxing,  he  pro- 
poses giving  a  larger  share  of  tha  money  to 


CaawtlM  oa  AleabaEsa  Prtscab  Facts 
AUat  DiaeaM  aaJ  Its  Earlj  Waruf 
Si(aa 
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or   NXW   TOSK 
ui  Tax  HOUSK  OP  BKPBKSmTATIVES 

Tuesday,  .fanuary  17.  1M7 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York 
now  has  a  committee  on  alcoholi«n 
whose  chairman,  R.  Brlnkley  Smlthers. 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  flght  for 
control  of  the  problems  caused  from  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcohol.  Those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  share  my  concern  with  the 
problem  and  recognize  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  control 
of  alcoholism  will  be  interested  In  the 
new  leaflet  published  by  the  Community 
CouncU  of  Greater  New  York  which,  m 
concise  form,  pomts  out  the  Information 
about  the  disease  of  alcoholism  and  its 
early  warning  signs. 

My  bill,  H.R.  14197  in  the  8»th  Con- 
gress on  this  subject,  which  I  shall  shortly 
introduce,  was  di-scussed  at  page  6973  of 
the  CowcBsssiONi  Ricosd  of  March  31. 
196*.  Since  March  31,  1966, 1  have  made 
reference  to  the  problem  and  to  the  orga- 
nizaUon  in  my  district  with  the  aim  of 
doing  something  about  the  problem,  like 
ACCEPT  of  Alcoholism  Center  Coordi- 
nating Education.  Prevention,  and  Treat- 
ment, Appendix,  page  A3173.  CONCUkS- 
sioNsi.  RxcokD  of  June  13,  19««:  and  New 
York  City  Medical  Society  on  Alcoholism. 
Inc  and  the  Physician's  Alcohol  News- 
letter Appendix  page  A3362.  Cosokis- 
SIONAL  RECOko  of  June  18.  1966:  and 
Herald-Counseling  Center.  "To  Save 
Families  Disintegrating  Dnder  the  Effects 
of  Alcohol,"  Appendix,  page  A3939,  Com- 
okissiosAL  RrcokD  of  July  26,  1986;  and 
Christian  Herald  Bowery  Mission:  "Your 
Man  on  the  Bowery,"   Appendix,  page 

A4168    COHGHISSIOHU,  RtCORD  Of  AugUSt 

8,  1986;  and  National  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Association  of  Washington.  DC. 
which  supports  my  bill.  Appendix  A4437, 
CONOkXSSIOHAt,  RxcoM  of  August  22, 
1986;  and  an  interesting  article  datelined 
Madrid  where  the  Fourth  World  Psychi- 
atry Congress  took  note  of  the  alcohol 
problem:  "Seven  Criteria  Offered  for  De- 
tection and  Study  of  Problem  Drinker, ' 
Appendix,  page  5115  of  Conoressionai. 
Ricou  of  October  4, 1»««. 


The  contents  of  the  community  coun- 
cU  leaflet  foUow: 

Do  you  know  mat: 

,.  AloobolUm  W  r»eo«nl»ed  as  a  *!;•»"  "T 
tU.  American  Medical  A-«*«S^  ?Sj',S; 
Public  Health  Servlos  and  the  World  Health 
OrvanlzaUon. 

a  Alcohouam  Is  one  ot  the  four  major  na- 
tional health  threats  along  with  cancer,  men- 
tal Illness  and  heart  disease. 

3  An  alcoholic  la  a  person  whoee  drinking 
frequenUy  Interferes  with  his  business  Ute. 
his  social  life  or  his  health. 

4.  AlooboUcs  are  sick  people,  the  victims 
ot  a  disease  oaUlng  for  the  assistance  ot  medi- 
cal psychUtrlc  and  other  helping  professions. 

5.  AlooboUcs  can  be  helped  and  are  worth 
helping.  .. 

8  AloohoUsm  U  a  progressive  disease  and 
It's  treatablsl  The  earlier  an  alcoholic  geu 
treatment,  the  more  chance  for  recovery,  re- 
habllltatloo  and  return  to  a  normal  and 
happy  life. 

7  97%  of  aU  alcohoUce  In  America  are  to 
be  found  in  the  homia.  factories,  offloes  and 
communities:  they  still  have  famUles  and  are 
sUU  smployah>;  often  they  have  exceptional 
skills.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  vUtble 
■ifcld-row'  alcoholic  makaa  up  only  3%  of 
the  total  alcoholic  populaUon. 

S  Some  80.000.000  people  In  tills  country 
drtnt  An  estimated  6,000,000  €4  these  are 
aloohoUcs. 

>.  There  are  an  eetimsted  SOO.OOO  alcohol- 
ics in  New  Tort  City. 

10  rot  each  alcoholic,  four  other  persons 
ars  directly  affected.  This  gives  a  total  of 
over  1,500,000  persons  In  Hew  Tork  City  af- 
fected by  the  disease  ot  alcoholism. 

11.  Aside  from  Its  social  oonsequencee  ei- 
oesslve  use  of  alcohol  causes  the  following 
physical  conditions: 
Uver  damage. 
Brain  damage. 
Heart  condiuoo. 

And  a  host  of  nutritional  deflclencles. 
Some  early  srarnlng  signs  ot  alcoholism: 
Drinking  to  escape  from  problems. 
Having  a  ■hollow  leg"  and  the  compul- 
sion to  drink  more  than  your  friends. 
Sneaking  drinks. 

Increasing  dependence  on  aloohot. 
Urgency  ot  first  drlnlts. 
Feelings  of  guilt  sbout  drinking. 
PreoccupaUon  with  ilrlnklng. 
Gulping  drinks. 
Unwilling  to  discuss  drinking. 
IClnlmlElng  amount  oonsiuned. 
Having  blackouts — not  remembering  what 
happened  the  night  before. 
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The  Ute  HoMrable  Joha  Focarty 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  BEPRESKNTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  February  8,  19S7 
Mr.  CNEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  my  good  fiiend. 
John  Cauley.  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Kansas  Oty  Star,  has 
written  about  Congressman  John  Fo- 
garty  How  grateful  w*  all  are  for  this 
ntUng  tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  our 
former  colleague. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Hia   Lint    DrmcATTO   to   thi    III    akd    thc 

Pooa 

By  John  B.  Cauley 

W*sMiMGTOi*.— It    hu    taken    the    harsh 

reality  ol  death  to  taring  to  the  atlentton  of 


the  country  the  truly  monamental  Mchlere- 
tnenU  of  a  aelf-elTacLnf  member  of  Congreaa 
whoee  life  on  Capitol  RUl  wu  devoted  to 
helping  the  UI,  the  a^ed  and  the  poor. 

Tht  name  of  Rep.  John  Pogarty  vaa  known 
well  In  hU  home  state  ot  Rhode  Island  and 
among  hla  colleagues  In  Cougreas.  but  hardly 
anywhere  elae.  Yet  millions  of  Americana 
have  been  the  beneficlarlea  of  the  dedicated 
service  and  compassion  of  RepreaeniaUve 
Fogarty.  who  for  the  last  10  yean  has  twen 
chalrmmn  at  the  House  apprapriatlooa  sub- 
committee oa  labor,  health,  education  and 
welfare. 

When  Pogarty  Qrtt  came  to  Congress  In 
1941,  the  Investment  of  the  goveriunent  la 
medical  research  was  about  3  million  dollars 
a  year.  His  efforts  as  a  committee  chairman 
were  a  major  factor  tn  raising  this  Invest- 
ment to  a  figure  exceeding  a  billion  dollars. 
The  budget  of  the  PubUc  Health  aemce 
alone  Is  aJl  bUUon  dollars  a  year.  40  times 
more  than  It  was  30  years  ago. 

One  of  Fogarty'i  favorite  causes  was  more 
federal  funds  for  research  Into  heart  dis- 
eases. IronlcaUy,  Just  before  he  was  to  start 
his  thirteenth  terms  tn  the  House  recently. 
Pogarty  died  of  a  massive  heart  attack  at 
the  age  of  63. 

The  record  of  Representative  Pograty  has 
been  moet  eloquently  stated  by  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk,  physician  ajid  medical  writer  for  the 
Kew  York  Tlmea.    Rewrote: 

"If  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  In- 
sUtutee  for  the  aged,  infirm  and  retarded  had 
tlngpolee,  every  flag  would  hav«  flown 
at  half  staff  lost  week  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
John  E.  Fograty.** 

On  the  House  floor  last  week  Democrats 
and  HepubUcaJU  alike  rose  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Pogarty  In  one  of  the  greatest 
outpourings  of  eulogies  ever  heard  there. 

The  subcommittee  headed  by  Pogarty  held 
hearings  at  which  wttneesee  were  questioned 
on  their  requests  for  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic bealth  activities.  Unlike  some  chairmen 
who  relish  twratlng  witnesses  for  asking  too 
much  money.  Pogarty  often  berated  them  for 
asking  too  little  to  carry  on  medical  research 
and  the  war  on  poverty. 

Two  years  ago  Pogarty  castigated  Dr.  Lu- 
ther L.  Terry,  then  surgeon  general  of  the 
Public  Health  service,  for  coming  to  Capitol 
Hill  with  "one  o<  the  worst  budget  I  have 
ever  seen."  Dr.  Terry  conceded  that  the 
budget  was  conservative. 

"I  do  not  think  It  ought  to  be  conserva- 
tive." Pogarty  said.  "I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  a  third  or  fourth  rate  country  as 
far  as  health  Is  concerned." 

Medicare,  more  nursing  home  beds:  federal 
aid  for  the  training  of  physicians  and  other 
health  w<»-kers:  the  maselve  Injection  of 
funds — l.S  billion  dollars  for  this  fiscal  year 
alone — Into  the  National  Instltutee  of 
Health;  workshc^  and  classrooms  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  many  other  great  ad- 
vances In  health  and  rehabilitation  stand  as 
monuments  to  John  Pogarty. 

Pogarty  was  sharp  with  those  who  argued 
that  not  enough  progress  was  being  made  for 
all  the  funds  spent  in  medical  reaearch. 

"I  do  not  know  how  much  we  have  ex- 
pended on  cancer  research.**  Pogarty  onoe 
aold  In  reply  to  critics  on  the  House  floor. 
"I  do  not  core.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  is 
100  million  or  3  bUllon  dollars.  But  If  any 
P<trt  of  that  was  a  help  in  finding  this  new 
technique  In  dlagttoslng  cancer  la  a  otate 
early  enough  to  cure  100  per  cent  of  cancer 
in  the  cervix  in  women,  every  dime  that  we 
have  expended  has  been  well  expended." 

Pogarty  once  asked  a  young  man  whom  he 
had  met  why  he  needed  canes  to  aid  him  in 
walking. 

"He  told  me  he  hod  multiple  scleroels.** 
Pogarty  recalled  later.  "I  bod  never  heard 
of  It.  ao  I  called  up  the  surgeon  general.  He 
told  me  thai  almost  nothing  was  known 
about  the  dloeaas  aod  that  we  were  doing 
little  to  study  it.  So  I  got  »500.000  as  a 
starter  to  go  to  work  on." 


The  formal  educatloa  of  Pogarty  ended 
with  high  school.  Pollowlng  the  lead  of  hla 
father  and  older  brother,  he  became  a  brick- 
layer. 

At  27  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  Late  In 
his  second  term  he  enlisted,  Inoognlto,  In  the 
Navy  Seabees  because,  as  a  member  on  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs  he  wanted  to  ob- 
serve the  problems  of  enlisted  men  first  hand. 

As  an  enlisted  man.  he  worked  on  Guam. 
Returning  to  Washington  in  1M5.  be  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  make  hinuelf  "the 
enlisted  men's  leg-man." 

Several  years  ago  Pogarty  hod  an  opportu- 
nity to  run  for  the  Senate  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  elected 
eosUy.  Be  turned  it  down  because  he  wanted 
to  stay  in  tiie  House  to  continue  his  ft^t  for 
health. 


The  Lcf  eail  of  Martia  Kceaaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   KkW    HSBCPSHIKa 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  ^KPRKaEMTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1967 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  death  took  from  us  a  leading  cit- 
izen of  New  Hampshire's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  Martin  J.  Keenan.  of 
Peterborough. 

Known  as  Peterborough's  most  learned 
citizen  In  local  affairs,  and  eulogized  aa 
"50  years  ahead  of  hla  time."  Mr. 
Keenan's  contributions,  both  otflclal  and 
unofficial,  will  long  be  rem^bered.  In- 
deed, when  death  took  him  from  his  com- 
munity one  day  after  his  74th  birthday, 
all  businesses  Ui  Peterborough  closed  for 
the  funeral :  flags  flew  at  half-staff ;  and 
several  hundred  persons,  all  the  church 
could  accommodate,  were  present  for  the 
farewell  to  a  leading  cltisen. 

Martin  Keenan's  official  accomplish- 
ments would  fill  several  pages  in  the 
RccOKD.  For  26  years,  he  wa*  his  town's 
postmaster.  imtU  he  retired  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Martin  J.  Keenan,  Jr., 
In  1963.  He  served  on  dozeru  of  commit- 
tees and  unpaid  commission.'*.  An  active 
and  ardent  Democrat,  he  served  as  State 
representative,  one  of  only  three  of  hU 
party  elected  to  that  post  from  Peter- 
borough in  more  than  100  years.  He 
chaired  his  local  selective  service  board 
in  World  War  n  and  served  loyally  his 
State,  town,  church,  and  family. 

A  wonderful  friend  and  tireless  and 
conscientious  worker,  Martin  Keenan 
leaves  behind  a  legend  of  challenge  to 
the  newer  generations,  to  live  up  to  hla 
standards.  As  I  Join  hla  family  and 
bereaved  friends  In  sympathy  and  with 
respect,  I  thought  It  fitting  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
editorial  which  the  Peterborough  Tran- 
script, edited  by  Paul  C.  Cummlngs.  Jr., 
carried  following  Mr.  Keenan's  death: 
Tbb  Lbqbmo  or  Maktih  Koacsir 

We  lost  our  No.  1  critic — and  respected 
friend — with  tiie  death  of  Martin  Keenan 
thUweek. 

Uartln  was  a  dissenter,  particularly  as  far 
as  a  Journalist  was  concerned.  Hts  voice  was 
powerful,  his  views  on  issues  and  questioru 
of  the  day  were  foroeful  and  commanded  at- 
tention; his  crltlctam  was  biting. 

Never  was  hu  motive  other  than  what  he 
thought  was  best  for  his  oommunl^. 


lilarUn  invorlahly  held  the  upper  hand 
when   It  come   to  open  debafee.     Hla   views 

were  reinforced  with  more  than  a  half-oen- 
tury  of  experience  as  a  "doer."  which  mode 
him  cloee  to  unbeatable  In  such  forums  as 
Town  Meeting. 

MarUn  was  not  a  compromloer.  He  never 
took  a  stand  solely  to  be  on  the  "right"  side 
of  on  Issue.  His  vigorous  af^roach  caused 
falm  to  "lose"  on  many  occasions.  "Win- 
ning.'* however,  meant  nothing  to  him;  he 
fought  only  on  a  round-the-clock  basis  to 
keep  Peterborough  "a  good  town  to  live  to  " 

Martln'8  office  was  Grove  St..  where  he 
was  as  much  a  port  of  the  vUlage  landscape 
as  the  Town  House.  Meeting  htm  on  the 
sidewalk  was  an  exciting  experience:  he  was 
seldom  at  loss  for  interesting  oonrersatton, 
and  not  Infrequently  his  flnrt  remark  to  us 
was.  "So  what  are  you  up  to  now?" 

Martin  was  a  storehouse  of  information: 
he  made  a  career  of  knowing  more  about  his 
town  than  any  other  cltieen.  and  he  was 
fondly  nicknamed  the  "fourth  selectman". 
He  was  a  watchdog  who  kept  public  offlcisis 
on  their  toes;  he  vros  a  willing  helpmate  who 
devoted  countless  hours  in  researching  and 
studying  the  problems  of  the  communitv. 
Be  excelled  In  pleading  the  cause  of  those 
less  capable  of  speaking  for  themselves. 

In  the  area  of  partisan  polities.  Martin  was 
100%  all  the  way.  There  netffcr  sros  a  more 
loyal  Democrat. 

Martin's  manner  often  seemed  bruak.  while 
beneath  his  exterior  there  was  gradouanees 
and  hiunlUty.  More  Individuals  and  famUies 
than  anyone  will  ever  know  have  depended 
upon  him  for  counsel  and  advice.  His  smile 
had  a  way  of  bolstering  one's  spirit,  and  as 
Monalgnor  Kenney  so  eloquently  mentioned 
in  his  eulogy,  Martin  was  as  genuine  as  New 
Hampshire  granite. 

If  the  lifetime  of  this  flne  man  can  be  atim- 
martzed  In  a  few  words,  it  would  be  that  he 
never  lost  interest.  He  hod  an  Intense  de- 
sire to  work  today  for  a  better  tomorrow. 
He  stood  for  better  schools,  better  town  serv- 
ices, and  better  citizenship.  The  legend  of 
Martin  Keenan  Is  clearly  a  challenge  to  Our 
Town  that  his  Ideals  are  carried  on  by  future 
generations. 


Editor  of  Scieue  Pays  Tribote  to  Ac  Latt 
Joha  E.  ForartT  aad  Hb  CoatribatioM 
to  Medical  ReMarch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS        j» 
or  ^ 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY      ^ 

or   MtW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IIEPRESEI)TATI\'E3 

Wednetdav.  February  i.  Ut7 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  the  Peb- 
niary  3  Issue  of  Science,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Dr.  Philip  H. 
Abelson  wrote  an  Impressive  tribute  to 
our  late  colleague,  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Wiltten  from  the  riewpoint  of  the 
scientist.  Dr.  Abelson's  editorial  seU 
forth  the  many  contrlbutlona  made  br 
Mr.  Fogarty  In  behalf  of  scientific  and 
medical  research  and  indicates  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  med- 
ical world. 

Tht  editorial  follows : 

JoKM  Eowikaa  Foga>tt 

When  John  Pog&rty  entered  CongrcM  la 
1941,  at  the  •«»  of  37.  his  baclcsround  in- 
cluded «  high  school  education  and  10  yean 
ae  a  bricklayer  and  union  official.  At  hla 
death,  oa  10  January,  he  waa  highly  respected 
for  his  knowledge  of  many  aspects  of  pubua 
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health  utd  his  flSeetlvenaM  In  fo«t«rlng 
m«Hf  I  raaMTCh.  Ba  had  received  more  tb&n 
100  Awmnto,  tneludlQc  ni&ny  booorary  degrees. 
BapiWwnfrtTtt  FoRarty  began  iervice  on 
tne  lAbor  uid  Federml  Securliy  Agency  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appro  prlaUom  Com- 
mittee In  1(M7  &nd  became  aubcommltt«e 
chAlimui  In  1946.  In  the  flrsc  year  ol  bX» 
•rrrloe  on  the  cubcommlttee.  the  toUl  bud- 
get of  the  NbUodaI  XnstiCutee  of  Bealtb  WM 
about  tS  mlUloD.  In  the  current  year  the 
KIH  budget  ftpprozlmaCM  11.4  btUlon.  Ac- 
complL«hlng  UOa  great  expansion  waa  not 
eoey.  Traditionally  the  Appropciatlonc  Com- 
mittee eeeka  to  bold  down  erpendlturce. 
Often  Fogarty  placed  his  career  In  Jeopardy 
toy  claahlng  with  the  committee  chairman, 
then  Clarence  Cannon. 

Poptjxy  never  wavered  In  bis  belief  In  the 
Talue  of  medical  research,  and  he  fostered 
Its  expanaloD  vlth  slngle-mJnded  seal.  Hta 
reeouroee  Included  great  energy  and  unusual 
political  sagacity.  Reports  erf  the  hearings  of 
hla  subcommittee  reveal  a  master  craftsm^sn 
at  work  patiently  building  an  extraordinarily 
good  case  for  expanded  support  of  medical 
resaareh.  In  his  efforts  Fogarty  had  an 
•ffectlTe  partner  in  Senator  Lister  HUl.  On 
occaalofu  whan  House  leadership  succeeded 
in  thwarting  Pogarty.  Senator  Hill  obtained 
support  for  Increased  appropriations  In  the 
Benace.  Other  important  allies  were  James 
Shannon  ( director  of  STB ) .  Mary  Laaker,  and 
the  medical  research  community.  Poseeeslng 
a  eocnbinatloa  of  charm,  brains,  energy,  and 
money.  Mrs.  tAsker  has  bad  access  to  all 
recent  Presidents  and  can  mobilise  Important 
support  for  medical  reeeorch .  From  the 
xoedlcal  ooimmunlty  Fogarty  could  depend  on 
such  well-known  expert  witnesses  as  Paul 
Dudley  White.  Karl  Mennlnger.  Sidney  Far- 
ber,  and  Ulchael  De  Bakey. 

Fogarty  buUt  skillfully  and  well.  He  un- 
derstood the  Tital  relauonshlp  between  the 
support  of  fundamental  science  and  practical 
objeetlTaa.  He  built  for  permanence.  His 
methodical  care  year  after  year  woo  for  him 
and  the  prriframs  he  foetered  broad  support 
In  Oongreae.  The  Conffressional  Re<:OTd  tor 
10  January  1967  provides  an  Indication  of  the 
reepect  he  enjoyed.  Tributes  to  him  by  more 
than  100  of  his  oolleaguee  are  recorded  there. 
Many  of  the  words  of  praise  are  devoted  to 
the  enduring  value  of  his  efforts  In  expand- 
ing medical  reaeaich. 

There  Is  considerable  sentiment  in  Con- 
gress to  Implement  an  Idea  that  Fogarty  kil- 
vanced  In  September  1M3: 

"...  I  should  like  to  see  a  [rian  to  bring 
Into  being  at  Be%heMla  a  great  international 
center  for  research  In  biology  and  medicine 
dedicated  to  international  cooperation  and 
collaboration  In  the  Interests  of  the  health  of 
tw«.nfc^<»^  ss  so  bc4dly  ennsaged  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Tills  center  wx>utd  encom.pasB  confer- 
ence facilities,  laboratory  and  study  space. 
and  living  quarters  to  permit  the  assembly 
for  dlBcuoBlon.  study,  and  research  at  the  out- 
standing health  BdenUstB  of  the  world.  I 
visualize  tnis  center  associated  with  the 
greeA  faculties  of  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  NaUonal  Ubrary  of  Medicine 
as  representing  the  visible  and  tangible  em- 
bodiment of  this  Nation's  devotion  to  the  use 
of  science  for  peaceful  pun^eee  and  the  good 
of  mankind." 

Congressman  Laird  (Br-Wls.).  on  IB  Janu- 
ary 1M7.  spoke  for  many  Congressmen  <and 
sclenOsis)  when  he  stated,  "I  oan  think  of 
no  more  QtUng  and  lasUng  tribute  to  this 
great  humanitarian  than  the  eetabllshment 
by  this  Congreee  of  such  a  center — the  John 
E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  la  the  HealtH  Sciences.  Not  only  will 
such  an  institution  be  a  living  embodiment 
of  tbe  spint  and  ssplxaQons  of  John  Fogarty. 
but  It  will  serve  a  needed  and  valuable  role 
In  securing  the  procreas  of  science  Ln  the 
cause  of  the  weU  being  of  aU  mankind.**— 
Philif  H.  Abklbom. 


A4ui  CUTtoa  P««nII 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  zLuxfon 
IN  THK  HOT7SK  OF  REPRBSENTATTWS 

Wednesday.  February  9.  i967 
Mr.  DERWIN3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
special  committee  which  has  been  en- 
trusted, pursuant  to  resolution,  with  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  the  record  of 
Representative  Powill.  of  New  York, 
wU2.  I  am  sure,  meet  Its  responsibility. 
In  the  meantime  controversy  sweepe 
across  the  country  and  the  most  repeated 
charge  we  hear  Is  that  the  House  vote  to 
have  Representative  Powsll  step  aside 
was  an  antl-Ne^o  move. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  an  e<lltortal 
In  the  January  21.  1967,  edition  of  the 
Suburban  Eagle,  of  Robbins,  111.,  an  in- 
dependent publication  primarily  serving 
Negro  residents  of  south  suburban  Cook 
County,  precisely  expresses  their  view  on 
the  Powell  case.  I  believe  it  merits  ob- 
jective review  and,  therefore,  I  include 
It  in  the  RxcoRD  at  this  point: 
ADAM  Clayton  PowkU, 
How  many  times  has  the  congregaUon  of 
the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  In  New  York's 
Harlem  beard  about  the  wrath  of  tbe  Iiord? 
How  Ood  win  punish  those  who  disobey  His 
commandments,  and  how  sinners  will  dwell 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  bell? 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  Is  well  known  for 
the  huge  helping  of  fire  and  brimstone  be 
dishes  up  on  Sunday  mornings  and  serve  from 
the  pulpit  of  Abyssinian. 

T^e  resolution  to  take  aw«y  the  Harlem 
Congressman's  seat  and  to  deprive  him  of  his 
vote,  carried  364  to  M,  gave  extremists  an 
opportunity  to  attack  what  they  call  racism. 
Would  we  have  Congress  to  Ignore  Mr. 
Powell's  action  t>ccauBe  be  Is  a  Negro? 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  surely  Mr.  Powell  was  aware  of 
the  responsibility  he  had.  not  only  to  the 
voters  In  Harlem,  but  to  Negroes  across  the 
nation. 

There  la  no  Justification  for  Mr.  PowtU's 
action.  It  Is  wrong  to  encourage  a  man  or 
a  people  in  evil  doing.  It  Is  wrong  to  aid  and 
abet  crtme  bec^ause  of  status  quo. 

If  there  are  other  chairmen  of  Congres- 
sional oommlttees  guilty  of  the  same  offense 
as  Mr.  Powell,  then  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  act  post  haste. 

Mr.  Powell  has  done  a  great  dlsaervioe  to 
all  Negroes. 

For  22  years  the  Negroes  of  Harlem  has  seen 
It  fit  to  elect  Powell  as  their  leader  and  for 
6  of  these  years,  Powell  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Bducatlon  and  LAbor  Oomimlttee, 
a  position  of  Immense  authority.  A  position 
which  made  Mr.  Powell  one  of  tbe  moat 
powerful  member  of  Congress  and  now  tbe 
trust  has  been  betrayed. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Powell's  concern  for  self 
and  Jor  personal  gain  took  priority  over  the 
trust  that  the  voters  placed  In  him. 

It  has  been  said  In  certain  circles  In  Wash- 
Intgon  NAACP  means  Never  Antagonize 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  It  appear^  that  Con- 
gress has  antagonised  Mr.  Powell  and  there 
has  been  no  blood  shed,  no  riots,  no  mass 
picketing. 

Young  Negro  leaders  In  Hirlem  add  new 
meaning  to  NAAC^— 
"Not 
Another 


Lmu  to  PoUai  Tifkln  H»M  tf 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  1. 1967 
Mr.  GRUNEY.  Hr.  Speaker,  the  flne 
reseaj-ch  work  of  my  colleague,  Paitl 
PxHDLKY,  of  nUnols.  and  his  dedication 
to  seeking  out  the  truth  about  happen- 
ings behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  has  once 
again  been  recognized  publicly.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  re- 
cent column  l>y  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  In 
which  Congressman  Piwdliy's  findings 
are  discussed: 

Loans  to  Poi.AirD  Ticbtkm  Bold  or 
CoMinnvzffr  Boasn 
(By  Bdgar  Ansel  Mowr«r) 
Uttle    by   little,    the   carefully   spun    web 
of   Uluslons   about  a  Uberal   "evolution"   in 
the  Soviet  satelUtee — used  by  ttie  Adminis- 
tration to  Justify  Its  drive  for  incresaed  XJB. 
trade  with  them — U  dlslntegraUog.     What  is 
revealed  Is  anything  but  reassuring. 

Take  Poland.  "F^sland  Is  more  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Polish  people 
have  less  Individual  freedom  today  than  was 
true  a  decade  ago." 

This  Is  the  conclusion  of  a  painstaking 
Investigation  of  the  Polish  situation  recently 
sent  to  President  Johnson  by  Republican 
Congressman  Paul  Flndley  of  nilnola. 

In  1966.  warned  by  the  PoBzian  uprising, 
tbe  Polish  oommunlst  "apparat"  felt  obliged 
to  loosen  Its  strangle  hold  on  the  Pollab 
people.  It  released  Cardinal  Wyscynskl  from 
Jail,  amnestied  other  political  prisoners,  sent 
home  Soviet  M&rvhal  Rokossovsky.  the  De- 
fense Minister,  decollectl vised  farms  Into  pri- 
vate holdings,  granted  a  measure  of  intel- 
lectual freedom — and  announced  a  willing- 
ness to  "accept"  U^.,  economic  aid. 

"Believing  that  cconmunlsmi  based  on  na- 
tional aspirations  would  move  First  Secretary 
Oomulka  closer  to  the  West  without  threat- 
ening basic  American  pollciea.  we  undertook 
a  series  of  steps  to  help  Poland  tnxa  Its  seri- 
ous economic,  cumulative  failurae  of  the 
past."  Congressman  Findley  oomments. 
POLISH  raKKDois  DC  arrmKAT 
In  vain.  After  about  a  year  and  a  half  of 
partial  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  assembly 
First  Secretary  Oomulka  turned  back  to 
"democratic  centralism,"  meaning  a  tight 
tyranny.  Today  Polish  freedom  Is  In  retreat, 
and  Oomulka  more  secure  in  power  than 
ever.  Poland  Is  "veering  oO  from  the  West." 
It  Is  engaged  "In  a  war  by  proxy"  against  the 
United  States  In  North  Vietnam  which  tt 
supplies  with  eeeenUal  goods  and  credits.  In 
fact,  as  former  American  Ambssaador  to 
Warsaw,  Jacob  Beam,  said  when  be  left  Po- 
land In  19M.  "The  American  policy  of  help- 
ing the  Oomulka  regime  surmount  Ita  eco- 
nomic dUBcultles  has  not  led  to  the  more 
liberaltxing  evolution  In  Poland  which  could 
have  been  expected." 

Expected  by  whom?  By  New  Frontiersmen 
and  peaceniks?  The  sober  truth  Is.  tbe  half 
billion  dollars  so  far  given  Poland  by  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  has  tightened  the  bold  of  tbe 
Red  boraes  upon  the  unhappy  Polish  people- 
Intolerance  Is  back  and  widened  communist 
party  control.  Dependence  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  ahnost  total.  As  Oomulka  an- 
nounoed  in  1MI3,  "Never  in  history  have  re- 
lations between  Poland  and  the  USSR  been 
■•  oloae  as  now."  Poland  pUys  a  leading 
rols  In  «nmwniwt«^  espionage.  (Five  State 
Department  oflk-lals   and  VS.  marine  em- 
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bassy  guards  hav*  been  "cooiprainlsed" — 
nice  word! — by  women  sgimtB  of  tbe  Polish 
secret  police.)  The  regime  has  closed  down 
churcb-c^>erated  schools.  RebeUlous  oom- 
munlst writers  hav«  beea  oooaored  aMI 
punished. 

WOULD    EKUZVI    $tB    MnXXOM    DCVT 

Yet.  believe  It  or  not,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
mlalstraUoG  now  proposes  that  the  United 
States  relieve  Poland  of  the  obllgatloa  to 
repay  eighteen  million  dollars  by  offering 
ziotys  which  would  then  be  used  In  Poland 
for  mutually  agreed  upon  economic  projects. 

Congressmsn  Flndley  believes  such  an 
American  gift  to  Oomulka  and  his  bully  boys 
would  not  only  further  strengthen  the  Red 
bloc  but  is  probably  Ulcgal  at  horns  under: 

The  amended  Foreign  Asaistance  Act  of 
1B61: 

The  Battle  Act: 

Public  l^w  480.  as  amended; 

The  "Flndley  Amendment"  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Approprlatioo  Act  of  1957: 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  Act 
of  19M. 

Therefor*  be  opposes  tbe  Johnson  pro- 
posal. So,  I  hope,  will  those  millions  of 
American  weary  of  building  bridges  across 
which  our  sworn  enemies   regularly   attack 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  irrTADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  B.  1967 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  I  In^vert  into 
the  ConoaBSQioiiAL  Rbcokd  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  New  Age  maga- 
zine. February  1W7  Issue,  written  by  Mr. 
Walter  M.  Callaway.  Jr..  of  AtUnU.  Ga. 
t  am  impressed  with  thlB  article  and  urge 
everyone  to  read  It  for  it  makes  you  stop 
and  think.  It  should  make  everyone 
stop  to  think  today  for  in  my  opinion  the 
Constitution  la  a  sacred  document. 
"The  torch  of  American  hberty  and 
American  honor  Is  youra  to  carry." 

The  article  follows: 

A  FoTTMDiifa  Fathki  RmraNs 
(By  Walter  M.  Callaway.  Jr.) 

Pear  not,  my  young  American  of  1907.  t  am 
not  an  apparition  here  to  frighten  or  startle 
you.  t>o  not  let  my  attire  disturb  you:  It 
was  rather  fashionsble  In  1776  and  1787  and 
I  am  loath  to  change  it.  I  am.  Indeed,  one 
of  your  American  grandsires,  one  who  has 
been  called  a  Founding  Fsther  of  the  Repub- 
lic, My  name?  It  matters  not.  I  may  be 
known  as  Franklin,  Jefferson.  Washington. 
Madison.  Hancock.  Adams.  Lee.  Henry.  Car- 
roll. Revere,  or  Warren,  or  one  of  the  many 
others  who  once  pledged  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  saered  honor  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty  and  Independence.  In  that 
struggle  some  of  our  members  did.  Indeed. 
lose  their  lives  and  many  lost  their  fortunes, 
but  none  lost  his  sacred  honor. 

We.  from  our  CelesUal  Assembly,  after  due 
deliberation,  have  concluded  that  the  time 
has  come  to  communicate  with  1991  America 
snd  to  warn  It  of  approechlog  danger.  You 
may  have  read  of  the  time  in  Philadelphia 
when  we  had  Just  concluded  our  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  my  friend.  Ben  Frank- 
lin, was  asked  by  a  citizen  what  we  had  done. 
Brother  Franklin  answered  "We  have  given 
you  a  Republic  If  you  can  keep  It." 

In  that  Conatitutloo  we  framed  the  struc- 
ture of  your  government:  we  delineated  the 


powers  between  leglslatin.  executive,  and 
judicial  departmenu.  We  clearly  defined  tba 
lines  of  demarcauon  between  NauonaJ  and 
State  Oovemments,  the  powers  and  rights  ot 
each.  We  thought  our  language  was  clear 
and  unmlstakeable  but  apparently  ve  were 
wrong. 

We  sharply  defined  the  rights  of  your  per- 
son against  any  govemmeoui  tyranny;  we 
assumed  that  you  would  instinctively  know 
your  duties  a*  a  cltUen.  Resolving  to  forever 
protect  this  Republic  against  Old  World  evils 
we  erected  a  wall  of  separation  between  state 
and  church,  a  wall  that  we  felt  could  never 
be  breached;  that  no  American  could  ever 
be  compelled  to  adopt  any  form  of  religion, 
or  any  religion  at  all.  against  hla  will:  that 
he  could  never  be  taxed  to  support  any  creed; 
that  his  religious  freedom  could  never  b* 
abridged  by  government  or  man. 

We  tried  to  frame  a  document  which  would 
become  the  cornerstone  of  individual  liberty 
and  local  sovereignty  within  the  well-defined 
framework  of  a  National  Oovernment  whose 
powers  were  spelled  out  and  limited  to  such 
powers  as  were  enumerated.  This  Constitu- 
tion, great  as  It  was,  carmot  be  stronger  than 
the  respect  with  which  each  generation  of 
Americans  treat  It.  That  our  labors  were  not 
In  vain  was  attested  toy  the  great  British 
statesman,  the  Honorable  WlUtsm  E  Olad- 
stooe.  who  declared.  '"Hie  American  Consti- 
tution Is.  so  fsr  as  I  can  see.  the  most  won- 
derful work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man  ' 

Now,  my  1967  American  friend  uid  desceu- 
(.unt.  we.  your  Founding  Pachere.  in  celescUl 
and  solemn  assembly,  have  sadly  concluded 
that  our  Constitution  Is  being  eroded  and 
plays  little  part  In  the  deliberations  of  your 
modem  Nauon  Uy  distinguished  colleagues 
have  assigned  to  me  the  duty  ol  asking  TOU 
what  part  you  have  played  in  the  decay  ol  the 
Constitution  and  in  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  decline  of  American  honor? 

You  say  you  have  done  nothing"*  Then  I 
have  not  come  a  day  too  soont  By  doing 
"nothing"  you  have  done  everythit^  to  con- 
tribute to  this  national  eroaion  of  honor  and 
integrity.  You  aay  you  didn't  have  time  to 
register  and  vote?  Ah,  yes.  so  you  dtd  have 
a  fishing  trip  planned  on  election  day.  You 
say  that  you  were  incensed  at  the  passage  of 
a  certain  law  last  year.  Did  you  write  a 
letter  of  protest  to  your  representative  or  a 
letter  to  Che  newspaper  expressing  your  dis- 
pleasure? Did  you  call  your  alderman  or 
county  commissioner  about  tliat  unreason- 
able ordinance  he  helped  pass?  Did  you  take 
time  to  discuss  these  things  with  your  neigh- 
bors and  business  associates  and  friends  and 
resolve  to  get  rid  of  "tbese  politicians '  who 
are  more  devoted  to  political  profit  t-han  tbey 
are  to  principles?  Ah.  you  didn't  want  to 
get  involved?  But,  yet.  you  are  indignant 
about  the  low  state  of  affairs  of  your  com- 
munity and  Nation.  Afraid  of  economic  or 
social  reprisal;  of  getting  a  "bod  image"; 
bdog  considered  a  '  'sq  uare "  or  a  chronic 
griper,  or  opposed  to  "progress  "?  Suppose, 
Uy  Young  Friend,  that  your  Founding  Fath- 
ers In  1776  and  17B7  had  Iwen  concerned 
about  our  "Image"  with  the  Mother  Country 
or  had  feared  to  get  involved? 

We  have  developed  grave  ooneern  over  what 
you.  our  heir,  have  done,  or  failed  to  do.  to 
keep  the  faith  with  us.  We  iiave  observed 
that  you,  through  Inaction  and  apathy,  have 
permitted  the  almost  entire  dissolution  of 
constitutional  state  sovereignty  u  prescribed 
by  us.  by  an  ever-increaslQg  Federal  power. 
We  did  not  Intend  to  throw  off  a  fi^reign  yoke 
In  order  to  make  way  for  a  domestic  yoke  of 
deepotism- 

Usten  to  the  warning  of  a  great  American 
named  Albert  Pike  and  what  he  said  iaes  than 
one  hundred  years  ago:  "For  as  free  States 
advance  In  power,  there  Is  a  strong  tendency 
towards  centralization,  not  from  deliberate 
evil  tntenU<m.  but  from  the  oourae  ol  eveats 
and  tbe  Indolence  of  human  natur*.    Th« 


execuUve  powers  swell  and  enlarge  to  in- 
ordinate dimensions:  and  the  Executive  is  al- 
ways sggreaslrc  with  reepect  to  the  nation. 
Onoea  ot  all  kinds  are  muIUplied  to  reward 
partlsana:  tbs  brute  force  ot  the  sewerage 
and  lower  strata  of  the  mob  obtains  large 
representaUon,  first  In  the  lowv  offlcea,  and 
at  last  in  Senates;  and  Bureaucracy  raises  lia 
bold  head  .  .  .  the  thlr»i  for  power  U  never 
satlafled.  It  Is  insatiable.  Neitber  men  nor 
nations  ever  have  power  enough.  .  .  ,  When 
the  central  government  feeds  part  of  the 
people  it  prepares  all  to  be  slaves.  When 
It  dlrecta  parish  and  county  affairs,  they  aiw 
sUvee  already.  .  . 

Think  on  what  Pike  had  to  say.  Young 
American.  We  have  seen  you  stand  Idly  by 
while  your  National  Government  levies  tam 
upon  }rou  to  pour  them  Into  the  treesurles 
of  cburchee  and  their  schools.  Think  you 
that  where  "Federal  Funds"  go  that  Federal 
eontrols  do  not  inexorably  follow?  This  rtUe 
is  as  immutable  as  the  Isws  of  the  Perslsris 
and  the  Medes.  Do  you  consider  it  bevond 
the  realm  of  poeslblUty  that  soon  a  bureau- 
crat  may  be  ouUinlng  the  text  of  the  ser- 
mons by  your  minister?  We  have  seen  wtth 
sorrow  how  you  have  permitted  a  monolithic 
central  government  to  seize  control  of  nearly 
aU  your  tradlUonaUy  local  functions.  We 
have  observed  you  to  meekly  submit  to  Oov. 
ernment  regulations  over  your  private  and 
local  rights  that  far  surpass  anything  that 
King  Oeorge  m  ever  dreamed  of  In  our  day. 
Permit  me  to  remind  you  of  one  ot  the  griev- 
ances which  Thomas  Jefferson  enumerated  in 
the  Declaration:  "He  (George  tU)  has  erected 
a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  Officers  to  harass  our  people,  and 
eat  out  their  substance."  If  you  value  your 
birthright.  1  urge  you  to  get  a  copy  of  that 
Declaration  and  the  Constitution  and  study 
both  ot  them. 

Today,  in  1067.  you  have  more  laws  on 
your  books  than  at  any  time  since  tbe  dawn 
of  clvlUzatlon:  you  have  an  abundance  of 
laws  but  very  UtUe  order.  We  see  the  streeU 
of  great  American  cities  torn  with  senseless 
riots,  vandalism,  hooliganism,  murder  ram- 
pant, and  your  police  rendered  almost  help- 
less In  their  duty  to  protect  society.  Your 
police  are  almost  impotent  because  of  Judicial 
edicts  for  the  protection  of  criminals;  moba. 
by  Inference,  are  condoned  and  •omeumee 
encouraged,  by  Inference,  by  speeches,  by 
persons  In  hl^  office  In  America  who  seeic 
their  vote. 

We  have  watched  you  adopt  a  new  con- 
cept of  war  and  defense  where  victory  is  for- 
bidden because  It  might  offend  the  enemy 
and  hurt  your  image.  You  have  permitted 
the  desecration  of  Old  Glory  not  only  in  for- 
eign lands  but  in  the  Interior.  Your  officials 
and  your  embassies  have  been  attacked  with 
impunity.  We  watched  In  anguish  while  you 
betrayed  a  brave  people  whom  you  iiad  prom- 
ised to  support  in  their  fight  against  tyranny 
at  the  Bay  of  Plgs-  You  failed  to  keep  faith 
with  tbe  Hungarian  treedocn -fighters  who 
depended  upon  your  support-  You  stood  by 
whUe  the  Berlin  Wall  went  up.  Your  Oov- 
ernment has  given  the  mark  of  respecubUlty 
to  the  most  insidious  and  deadly  enemy  la 
our  history,  the  Communist  Party.  You  hsva 
submitted,  with  little  protest,  to  a  new  sb- 
solutl&m  by  intrenched  bureeucracy.  where 
"guidelines"  supplant  law. 

You  have  stood  on  the  sidelines  while 
highly  organized  minority  groups  have 
frightened  your  representatives  Into  passing 
laws  which  are  repugnant  to  the  majority  of 
citizens  and  offensive  to  the  American 
Dream.  Remember  the  saying  that  "every 
time  a  law  is  passed  a  Uttle  bit  of  liberty 
dlea."  Have  you.  without  thought  or  pro- 
test, traded  your  liberty  tor  what  politicians 
call  "Security"? 

Remember.  My  Son.  there  are  only  two 
ptacea  where  real  "Security"  may  be  ob- 
tained; a  prlsco  or  a  grave.  Never  fo^et 
that  great  nations,  prlnxrtpaUtles,  republlos. 
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«Dd  «inplr«s  liM  uid  r«U:  tiwlr  d»yi  &re  »1- 
w»n  numbend  by  flb«  okllber  of  the  clUseiu 
wbo  miJte  Uiem  up.  Bxunlne  tbe  Cftuses  of 
Uie  rls«  uid  fall  of  IUxzi«.  Spain.  Fr&zioe. 
Venlot.  Turker,  Oeniauiy.  Japui.  Britain, 
and  other*  more  ancient.  Tbe  causea  are 
tbere  for  you  to  learn.  Must  America  faU 
for  net  heeding  the  leeeon*  of  hiatory?  Con- 
■ult  aietory.  My  Son.  If  you  care  for  the  fu- 
ture of  thU  NaCloci.  We,  the  Pounding  Fath- 
er* as  we  have  been  called,  can  no  longer 
couneel  and  aid  you  phyelcally;  our  daye  1« 
over  except  ae  our  epUit  la  lUll  with  you.  U 
you  eaxe.  The  torch  of  American  Ut>eriy 
«nd  American  honor  U  your*  Co  carry. 

Bow  lay  you.  Uy  Son?  I  must  hurrr  and 
xvtum  whence  Z  came.  What  answer  do  you 
have  that  X  may  report  to  my  Celeetial  Ool- 
laaffuee? 


lilftf  Ike  bm* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


m  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRKSKNTATIVSS 

WetfneJday,  February  8.  1967 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  th«  re- 
cent Incident  Involving  the  visit  of  the 
carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  Cape- 
town was  most  unfortunate  form  every 
podnt  of  view.  The  crew  was  under- 
standably disappcdnted  at  being  denied 
sbore  leave  at  the  last  moment,  and  ap- 
parent]j  even  the  opponents  of  the 
Vonter  government  of  south  Africa  were 
up«et. 

But  the  fault  was  not  with  those  who 
decided  to  limit  .ihore  leave  to  integrated 
activities,  which  decision  the  ship's  cap- 
tain Mi  could  not  be  carried  out.  The 
fault  lay  *rtth  those  who  decided  to 
schedule  the  carrier's  stop  at  Capetown 
In  the  first  place  They  should  have 
foreseen,  among  other  things,  that  this 
would  appear  to  the  world  as  a  softening 
of  our  opposition  to  apartheid,  particu- 
larly ."rince  the  South  Africans  would  go 
to  great  lengths  to  maite  11  appear  so. 

Almoet  as  disturbing  as  the  incident 
itself  Is  the  failure  of  the  SUte  and  De- 
fense Departments  to  reaJHrm  the  policy 
enunciated  by  Assistant  Secretary  Wil- 
liams last  year  when  he  told  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  at  formal 
hearings: 

We  have  cancelled  operational  port  caUe 
iQ  South  AMoa  of  XSA.  naval  veMela  and 
aircraft  rather  than  accept  the  appUcatlon 
of  racial  conditions  to  our  personnel. 

It  is  claimed  that  some  US  ships  must 
visit  south  African  ports  from  time  to 
time.  I  can  accept  the  fact  that  occa- 
sional emergencies  may  make  this  nec- 
essary, but  it  Is  regrettable  that  we  have 
Installations  In  south  Africa,  such  as 
tracking  stations,  which  are  said  to  make 
other  ship  calls  necessary. 

The  time  is  coming  soon,  probably  in 
a  matter  of  months,  when  we  are  going 
to  have  to  choose  between  asking  any 
favors  of  the  south  Africans  and  our  ob- 
ligations as  members  of  the  international 
community.  The  State  Department 
should  be  preparing  for  this  day.  but 
there  is  no  Indication  that  they  are  doing 
so.  A  first  step  would  be  to  arrange  for 
placing  our  tracking  stations  and  other 
Installations  in  other  countries  or  on 
floating  stations. 


Pending  the  time  when  we  can  elimi- 
nate all  ship  visits  to  South  Africa,  such 
visits  should  be  kept  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum, where  operations  make  them  cft- 
acnUal  So  far  as  carriers  are  concerned, 
they  should  continue  to  be  refueled  from 
tankers,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  2 
years.  This  will  obviate  the  kind  oi  em* 
barrasament  which  was  caused  by  the  re- 
cent incident. 

While  It  might  be  convenient  for  the 
Navy,  and  enjoyable  for  some  crewmen- 
bers  to  make  the  Capetown  stoQ,  such 
considerations  must  give  way  to  the 
larger  considerations  of  principle  and  of 
overall  foreign  policy.  For  the  sake  of 
our  relations  with  the  rest  of  Africa  and 
indeed  with  aU  those  countries  whoee 
dtlzens  are  not  of  white  skin,  we  simply 
must  prevent  the  spectacle  of  thousands 
of  American  crewmemtiers  being  enter- 
tained In  Capetown,  in  a  largely  segre- 
gated fashion,  by  communities  which  are 
themselves  subject  to  the  Intolerable  laws 
of  apartheid.  The  very  fact  that  Cape- 
town, and  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  was 
obviously  intending  to  make  so  much  of 
the  vlKlt  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  such 
visits  must  be  avoided  In  the  future. 

Today's  Washington  Post  contained  an 
excellent  editorial  on  this  subject,  which 
I  Include  herewith: 

BCOOIMO  THB   ISBCT 

Only  the  Oovemment,  and  ultbnatcly  the 
President,  can  decide  whether  the  Navy*! 
convenience  and  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  moke  It  imperative  for  American  wur- 
■hlpe  to  call  at  Capetown  at  a  time  when  a 
consletent.  uniform  disapproval  of  South 
African  apartheid  1»  a  pillar  of  our  African 
policy.  It  le  dlfflcult  to  beUeve  the  Nary  U 
not  lufSclently  resourceful  to  find  a  way  to 
avofd  even  operaUonal  (fueling  or  repair) 
calls  at  the  South  African  port.  If  neccesary 
at  the  added  expense  of  refueling  at  eea. 

But  a  more  basic  point  In  this— as  In  some 
far  larger  quesUons  Involving  pocentiaUy  ex- 
plosive cluhes  of  military  and  foreign  policy 
Intereste — 1«  that  one  way  or  the  other  a  firm 
decision  should  be  made.  Tbe  root-cause 
of  the  recent  ruckus  over  the  landing  of  the 
carrier  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt  at  Capetown  Is 
that  the  Navy  and  the  State  Department 
papered  over  their  differences  to  produce  the 
Illusion  of  a  policy. 

As  BO  often  happens,  there  was  a  certain 
Inevitability  to  each  successive  step.  When 
the  South  Africans  refused  to  permit  raclalty- 
mlxed  crews  to  fly  aircraft  to  South  African 
airfields  from  the  carrier  Independence  two 
years  ago.  refueling  was  performed  at  sea. 
A  year  later,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs.  ~t3.  Uennen  Wil- 
liams. In  a  reference  to  that  Incident,  gave 
Congress  to  believe  that  all  operational  calls 
on  Capetown  had  been  canceled. 

At  least,  that's  what  a  good  msny  Con- 
grffnamrn  and  others,  thought  he  meant. 
But  the  Navy  had  by  no  means  abandoned 
Its  use  of  Capetown.  Lesser  veasels  than 
ttie  Independence,  numbering  twenty  or 
more,  paid  calls  on  Capetown,  before  the 
Franklin  D.  Boosevelt'i  arrival  last  week, 
with  the  only  proviso  being  that  no  opera- 
Uooal  activities  be  subject  to  segregation; 
shore  leave  was  made  a  voluntary  matter. 

The  trouble  with  the  FDR  was  that  It  was 
too  big  to  hide.  When  clvU  rights  leaders 
and  Congressmen  got  wind  of  her  Impending 
visit  and  protested,  orders  were  quickly  Is- 
sued to  the  ship's  Captain  to  make  certain 
that  any  leave  granted  should  not  Involve 
activities  tainted  by  apartheid  policy.  To  be 
on  the  safe  side,  the  Captain  canceled  all 
leave. 

The  result  left  nobody  happy — neither  the 
•hip's  er«w,  nor  the  South  Africans,  who  bad 
MBw  to  accept  a  relaxation  ot  the  original 


WUllams  poUey  and  weloocned  U.  nor  tbe 
cLvU  rights  leaders  and  CongresBmen  who  also 
•eased  an  easing  of  policy,  and  deeply  re- 
sented It.  Such  are  tbe  inevitable  reeulu. 
sooner  or  later  of  most  efforts  to  resolve  dis- 
pute* within  the  Oovernmcnt  by  pretending 
that  they  don't  exljst.  We  think  tbe  original 
Williams  policy  was  the  right  one.  At  tbe 
very  least  we  think  the  best  way  to  avoid 
undercutting  our  principles  In  the  case  of 
apartheid  la  to  have  a  consistent  policy. 


A«  Exdtuf  Expcraacal  ia  Uviaff 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONAU)  M.  FRASER 

OP    HINNEBOTA 

IN  THK  HOUS*  OF  BEPRESKNTATIV»S 

Wednesday,  February  i.  1H7 

Mr.  FRASER.  &Cr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
mailcable  hew  approach  for  dealing  with 
the  Increasing  urbanization  of  the 
United  States  ts  described  in  an  article 
In  Monday's  New  York  Times.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Is  going  to  build  a  ~ 
completely  new  city  with  a  population  of 
ft  quarter  million  persons. 

The  article  statefe,  "The  project  Is 
bcused  on  the  assumption  that  the  Na- 
tion cannot  now  comfortably  accommo- 
date the  3  million  more  persons  who 
must  be  housed  each  year — the  equiva- 
lent of  12  cities  with  350,000  persons 
living  In  each — simply  by  cramming 
them  Into  existing  metropolitan  areas." 

Every  week  the  Members  of  Congress 
demonstrate  their  concern  for  the  Na- 
tion's urban  problems.  The  new  dty, 
which  has  been  spurred  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent HuMPHurr,  Dr.  Walter  N.  Vivrett. 
and  many  other  outstanding  Minncso- 
tans,  represents  a  bold,  pioneering  at- 
tack on  these  problems. 

I  insert  the  article  to  be  reprinted  In 
the  RxcoRD  and  hope  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers will  read  it: 

A  New  XxFXkTMSNTAL  Cttt  Mat  Risk  in  the 

MiDwsrr 

(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 

WasHXiffaTOM,  February  S. — tlie  Federal 
Government  and  the  UntversUy  of  lUnne- 
sotA  are  about  to  embark  on  an  eiperlmental 
project  that  could  lead  to  the  construction — 
In  the  Minnesota  farmlands— of  a  new  elty 
with  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
persons. 

High  offldais  here  confirmed  today  that 
only  a  few  minor  details  remained  before 
final  approval  was  given  for  totsJ  graots 
of  •348.000  from  three  different  Oovemment 
agencies.  The  money  will  help  to  finance 
tbe  planning   phase  of   the   project. 

The  project,  which  has  the  itrong  back- 
ing of  Vice  President  Humphrey,  the  Cowles 
publishing  interests  in  Minneapolis  and  some 
elements  of  big  business  in  Minnesota.  Is 
unusuaJ  In  that  It  does  not  contemplate  the 
construcUon  of  another  suburban  commu- 
nity, or  even  a  satellite  "new  town"  luch  as 
Reston,  Va..  or  Columbia.  Md. 

Rather,  the  project's  planners  arc  seeking 
a  self-contained  urban  center  that  would  be 
built  at  least  100  mUea  from  any  existing 
center. 

The  project  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  nation  cannot  now  comfortably  ac- 
commodate the  three  million  more  persons 
who  must  be  housed  each  year — tbe  equiva- 
lent of  13  cities  with  260.000  persons  Uvlng 
In  each — simply  by  cramming  them  into  ex- 
isting metropcdltan  areas. 
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Its  purpoM.  however,  la  frankly  experi- 
mental. It  does  not  seek  to  solve  the  urban 
problem  overnight.  Its  aim  Is  to  test  the 
proposition  that  by  Judicious  planning  and 
experimentation  the  nation  can  preserve 
the  advantages  of  hlgh-denalty  Uvlng  and 
yet  avoid  its  disadvantages — ugUneas,  pol- 
lution, noise  and  oongestlon. 

The  staff  director  of  the  project  Is  Walter 
N.  Vivrett.  professor  of  architecture  and  plan- 
ning at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr. 
Vivrett.  intM^lewed  by  telephone  today,  told 
a  reporter  that  the  university's  applications 
for  Federal  funds  "had  been  generally  agreed 
on."  He  laid  he  expected  final  approval  be- 
fore March   1. 

Officials  here,  conceding  that  final  Federal 
approval  Is  Imminent,  axe  not  at  all  certain 
what  will  come  o!  the  project  but  are  willing 
to  make  a  bet  of  ^348.000  on  It. 

The  three  Oovernment  agencies  contrlb- 
iitlng  to  the  project  are  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  The  man 
who  U  said  to  have  put  the  whole  "Federal 
package"  together  Is  NeU  Peterson,  ooe  of 
Mr   Humphrey's  top  aides. 

The  cost  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Investi- 
gation— known  as  the  "project  deflnlUon 
phase" — Is  estimated  at  gaacooo.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Federal  share  and  the 
total  ooflt  wUl  be  made  up  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota  sjid  local  companies. 

Although  formal  staff  work  cannot  begin 
until  tbe  grant  application  Is  approved,  much 
thought  bss  gone  Into  the  project.  In  addi- 
tion, the  university  has  named  a  top-level 
steering  commlftee  to  oversee  the  project  and 
to  lend  guidance. 

Among  Its  members  are: 

Walter  W.  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Boonomle  Advisen  and  now  pro- 
fessor of  eoonomics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Dr.  Jame*  C.  Qaln.  a  Mayo  CUnlc  surgeon, 
wbo  Is  President  Johnson'i  personal  physi- 
cian. 

Gen.  Bernard  Schrlever.  former  chief,  syi- 
tems  command.  United  States  Air  Foroe. 

R  Buckmlnster  Fuller,  designer  and  engi- 
neer from  the  University  of  Southern  lUlnoU, 

wmtam  L.  C.  Wheaton.  director  of  the  In- 
stitute or  Urban  and  Regional  Development 
at  tbe  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

Paul  N.  Ylvleakr.  director  of  Public  Af- 
fairs  for  the  Ford  Foundation. 

TOTAL   COST   UKKMOWH 

No  one  has  tried  to  estlmau  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  new  city.  Nor  hsi  a  slU  been 
chosen,  although  given  the  Minnesota  cast  of 
the  project's  directors  and  backers,  there  will 
doubtless  be  strong  preferences  tor  building 
the  city  In  that  state.  But  Dr.  Vivrett  em- 
phasizes that  the  quesUon  of  Investment  Is 
"the  sort  of  thing  we  wlU  by  trying  to  answer 
In  the  early  stages,"  and  the  question  ot  pre- 
cise Bite  Is  "a  long  way  off." 

The  origins  of  the  Idea  are  obscure,  but 
much  credit  Is  given  to  Dr.  AthelsUn  Spll- 
haus.  Professor  In  the  School  of  Physics  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Ii  a  recent 
interview  here,  Dr.  ^Ihaiu  said  he  had  firet 
become  Interested'ln  the  notion  of  an  experi- 
mental city  while  working  on  a  pollution 
study  for  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

'If  the  100  million  people  that  represent 
half  the  population  of  the  United  States  to- 
day lived  In  the  same  high  density  as  they 
do  now  but  were  distributed  tn  400  dispersed 
small  concentraUons  of  290.000  apleoe.  there 
would  probably  be  no  serious  pollution  prob- 
lems." he  says.  "What  we  need  is  urban  dU- 
persnl — not  urban  renewal." 

Dr.  Spllhaus's  conception  of  the  things 
thut  might  be  tried  In  an  experimental  city 
la  tentative  but  energetic.  Among  other 
components,  he  visualises: 

An  urban  environment  with  s  transporta- 
tion system  elbnlnaung  or  reducing  the  need 


for  automobiles,  new  communications  sys- 
tems. Industries  that  either  re-use  waste 
products  through  processes  ot  "Industrial 
sym-bloaU"  or  bury  tbem  in  "fume  aewerm," 
and  a  system  of  land  management  in  which 
schools,  homes,  shopping  oenten  and  the 
Ilka  would  be  grouped  so  as  to  le«en  the 
Impact  of  the  cost  of  commuting.  Tbe  o6- 
>ecUve,  he  says.  Is  to  bring  about  "a  full 
mating  of  the  city  and  current  technolo- 
gies." 

These  and  other  Ideas  will  be  considered 
during  Phase  One  of  the  project. 

According  to  Dr.  Vivrett,  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  first  phase  are  to  Identify  city 
problems,  examine  the  possible  components 
of  an  experimental  city,  analyze  Its  social 
Implications,  assesii  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  and  how  to  mobtllBe  Its  Interest  and 
support  and  discuss  the  fundamental 
values — "in  a  humanlit  sense" — that  should 
govern  the  design  of  the  city. 

The  second  stage  would  involve  further 
and  more  concentrated  study  leading  to 
eventual  construction  of  test  models,  a  de- 
sign for  the  city  and  construcUon. 

Dr,  Vivrett'6  staff  will  consist  Initially  of 
himself  and  six  colleagues  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  but  he  plans  to  draw 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  talent  and  In- 
slghu  of  other  experts  here  and  abroad. 


WilliaiB  A.  Fio  Rito 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   HXW  TO«JK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  J967 
Mr.    WOLPP.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  liuert  tn 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
Mr.  William  A.  Plo  Rlto.  president  of 
Military  Purchase  System,  Inc. 

Mr.  Plo  Rlto  has  written  to  me  recom- 
mending that  Lt.  Col.  Edward  H.  White 
II.  be  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor.  As  the  Members  are  no  doubt 
aware.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  recom- 
mending that  the  three  astronauts  killed' 
in  the  unfortunate  accident  be  awarded 
that  honor.  However.  I  am  glad  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  added 
tribute  by  one  who  knew  Lieutenant 
Colonel  White  weU. 

The  letter  follows: 
MiLrrsKT  PuBcHASE  Systkm,  Inc., 

NetD  York.  N.Y..  January  31.  tB67. 
Congressman  Lxsm  Woltt. 
Room  JSZS.  Longworin  ButUtin^, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Deax  Concbessman  Wolpt:  I  have  Just 
returned  from  the  funeral  of  my  very  dear 
friend  and  squadron  mate  ht.  Colonel  Edward 
H.  White  n 

Ed  was  laid  to  rest  mid  hundreds  of  gal- 
lant heroes,  who  died  In  the  service  of  our 
country.  Unlike  the  heroes  that  preceded 
him.  he  performed  his  duty  courageously  be- 
fore tbe  eyes  of  the  entire  world,  and  thus 
brought  a  fecUng  of  national  pride  to  the 
heart  of   every   American. 

Rla  wife  Pat,  and  their  lovely  chUdren. 
Edward  and  Bonnie,  have  endured  an  un- 
told amount  of  loneliness,  and  anxiety  even 
before  this  dreadful  tragedy.  The  strength 
of  character  exhibited  by  them  today  stands 
as  a  tribute  to  Ed,  and  service  famlllas 
throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  as  a  token 
of  this  nation's  gratitude,  which  con  only 
be  expressed  to  them.  I  urge  you  to  bring  a 
motion  before  the  House  of  Representative! 
to  award  the  GoDKresKlonal  Medal  of  Boata 


to  Lt.  Oolonel  Edward  Hlgglns  White  n.  for 
berolsm  and  conspicuous  gallantry  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Such  a  tribute 
wLU  stand  as  an  inspiration  to  the  American 
people,  and  tbe  men  that  will  ultimately  con- 
quer space. 

If  by  virtue  the  technicalities  Inherent  in 
such  an  award,  thU  medal  cannot  be  granted, 
may  I  suggest  a  Joint  resolution  of  twCh 
Houses,  to  be  presented  to  Ura  White,  hope- 
fuUy,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully. 

WnxuK  A.  Pio  Rrro. 

Preaident. 


CoDefc  Boud  Corp.  WiO  Groom  2,000 
Poor  Yovtks  for  Collefe  ia  New  York 
CHy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  KKW   TORK 
IN  THB  HO0SE  OT  REPRESINTATIVES 

Wedneadaii.  February  I.  liS7 
Mr.  CARET.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  carried  a  front-page 
story  by  Leonard  Buder  describing  a 
very  Important  breakthrough  In  the  en- 
couragement of  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  to  go  on  to  college.  An- 
nounced Saturday  In  New  York  Is  a  new 
corporation  called  College  Bound  which 
will  provide  the  special  attention,  small- 
er classes,  and  the  Intensified  academic 
work  young  people  from  poor  neighbor- 
hoods will  need  to  gain  admission  to  col- 
leges In  the  New  York  area.  The  corpo- 
ration Is  to  be  established  by  the  board 
of  education,  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York  and  the  diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  the  National  Scholarship  Sen- 
Ice  Fund  for  Negro  Students,  and  39  col- 
leges and  universities  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

Far  too  few  Americans  from  poverty 
backgrounds  have  gone  on  to  college 
even  though  many  have  the  talent  to 
succeed  there.  Since  1M5.  the  Federal 
war  against  poverty  has  had  a  special 
program  designed  to  do  something  about 
this  waste  of  talent.  Upward  Bound  is 
like  a  Headstart  for  teenagers.  There 
are  now  over  20.000  young  high  school 
Americans  attending  special  programs 
carried  on  by  220  colleges  and  universi- 
ties from  coast  to  coast.  The  results  of 
this  effort  so  far  have  been  spectacular. 
Over  three-quarters  of  these  Upward 
Bound  students  are  going  on  to  college. 
But.  the  ofllce  of  economic  opportunity 
ha«  always  known  that  the  school  sys- 
tems of  the  Nation  would  have  to  find 
new  and  more  effective  ways  to  propel 
Its  students  into  college.  OEO  could 
hardly  attempt  the  whole  Job.  Now.  we 
have  Just  such  a  breakthrough  In  New 
York  City,  where  676  high  school  stu- 
dents from  poverty  backgrounds  are 
presently  enrolled  In  Upward  Bound. 
Prom  2,000  to  3.000  additional  students 
each  year,  students  who  would  not  or- 
dinarily go  to  college,  will  receive  the 
educational  Impact  they  need  to  Join 
other,  more  fortunate  Americans  under 
the  College  Bound  Corp.  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to  say  this  am- 
bitious plan  will  Involve  a  great  deal  of 
money.    Mr.  Buder  does  not  make  clear 
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exactly  where  the  necessary  financial 
support  would  come  from,  although  he 
reports  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
has  an  Initial  grant  of  MO.OOO.  and  that 
additional  funding  will  be  sought  from 
Federal.  State,  and  city  sources.  Mr. 
Jacob  Landers,  assistant  superintendent 

of  schools  and  a  major  figure  in  develop- 

tog  l*e  Plan.  h«  said  that  the  city  b«rd     «T,7\'^  ^    .^,„  ^^ 
of  education  Win  request  $1.5  million  for 
In  Ita  1967-M 


terns,  collegw  and  the  Negro  Student  Pund 
were  setting  up  on  oriEanlzAtlon  called  the 
College-Bound  OorporsUon  to  help  atrrj  out 
tti#  program. 

Tbe  reaaon  tbe  achool  sytUon  ts  wlUlng  to 
put  so  mucti  Ume  and  money  Into  the  i»o- 
gram."  uUd  Richard  L.  Plaut.  president  of  the 
National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for 
Negro  Studenu.  "ta  that  the  UdB  wUl  have 


the  College  Bound  Corp 
budget.  TWs  would  seem  to  be  an  en- 
tirely reasonable  figure,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  enormously  worthwhile 
investment  in  the  future  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Nation  will  be  approved. 

I  congratulate  both  the  Federal  Up- 
ward Bound  program,  which  has  shown 
so  clearly  that  our  most  precious  nation- 
al resource  can  be  saved,  both  In  New 
York  and  nationally,  and  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  New  York  area  which  are 
now  undertaking  a  large-scale  program 
to  do  their  part  in  bringing  the  fruits  of 
a  Great  Society  to  thousands  of  deserv- 
InR  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  developments  in  New 
York  are  highly  significant  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  they  demonstrate  the  "rip- 
ple effect"  of  Upward  Bound  on  State 
and  'u)cal  service*:  and  second,  they  «n- 
pbaaize  the  vital  role  for  local  imagina- 
tion and  courage,  as  exemplified  by  tbe 
New  York  metropolitan  area  educators 
who  are  working  in  unison  to  launch  tbe 
"college  bound"   consortium. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  Mr.  Buder's  ek- 
tremely  illuminating  report  on  the  Col- 
lege Bound  Corp.  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd: 

IProm  the  New  Tork  TUne*.  Peb.  5.  liVl\ 
ScnooLs  To  GaooM  3,000  Pooa  Totrraa  voa 

OOLLBOB      HKKS SMALJ.      CXaSSES      PlANim 

FOB  A  SaLBcnoH  or  Stddints  With  Sraovic 
PcmNTiAL — Admission  Is  Assubxd — 9B  In- 

BTmmOHS    COOPXaATlNC     IM    MiiSSIVK    Pio- 

Ga*M  To  An>  Tta  DiSAOVAjiTAGm 

(By  Leonard  Buder) 
Poor  youngB&erB  who  have  strong  potential 
despite  lagging  gtAdes  will  be  slven  a  chance 
to  go  to  ooUcge  under  a  sweeping  program 
that  wUl  bring  together  the  Board  of  Bduca- 
tlon.  two  Roman  CatboUe  school  systenu  and 
S8  coUeges  and  unUersitles  in  the  metro- 
politan area. 

Tbe  plan,  to  go  Into  effect  next  fall.  wUl 
ailect  a.000  to  3.000  ninth  and  tenth-grade 
students  who  would  not  ordinarily  go  to 
collie. 

Each  year  that  number  will  be  placed  in 
cmaU  classes,  where  they  will  receive  more 
courses  iban  usual  and  greater  Individual 
attention  tnan  la  normal.  In  some  caaes, 
the  youngsters  may  be  paid  about  %&  a  week 
as  B  stimulus. 

High  school  students  who  emerge  fiora  the 
program  with  grades  as  low  even  as  70  or 
75  will  be  guaranteed  admission  to  the  >9 
higher  Institutions,  which  Include  Columbia. 
City  University,  Ft>rdbam.  Sarah  Lawrence. 
Pace.  Bard.  Barnard.  St.  John's  and  Long 
Island  University. 

*  MASatVC  paOOBAM 

"We  are  not  talking  about  a  project," 
Jacob  Landers,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  said  yesterday.  "This  is  a  nuaaive 
program  that  will  ultimately  include  all  dis- 
advantaged children  with  college  potential." 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  affected  stndenta 
will  probably  be  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlemn. 
poor  youngsters  of  all  ethnic  categortaa  will 
be  sought  out  and  encouraged. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  8.  Healy.  executive  vice 
preeldent  of  Fordham,  said  the  school  aya- 


be  lltUe 
point  in  placing  a  high  school  youngster  on 
a  college  preparatory  track  when  he  would 
not  have  the  grades  or  the  money  to  go  to 
college." 

The  school  systems  of  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  ArchfUocesc  of  New  Tork  and  tbe 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn  are  also  expected  to 
participate  in  the  plan. 

Announcement  of  the  cooperative  program 
was  made  yesterday  by  Mr.  Landers  in  be- 
half of  Superintendent  of  Schools  Bernard 
E.  Donovan:  the  Rev,  Timothy  Healy.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Ptardham  University. 
and  Mr.  Plaut. 

An  initial  grant  of  MO.OOO  has  been  made 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  Tork 
to  Pordham  Dniveralty.  which  is  acting  as 
Oscal  agent  for  the  new  organization  pend- 
ing lU  incorporaUoD. 

Father  Healy.  who  is  chairman  of  the  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  College-Bound  Corpo- 
rauon.  said  additional  funds  would  be  sought 
from  Federal,  sute  and  city  sources. 

Mr.  Landers,  a  vice  chalrmsn  of  the  steer- 
ing committee,  snld  the  Board  of  Education 
had  allocated  »1.5-mllllon  in  lu  1967-68 
budget  estimate   for   the  program. 

He  said  the  system  was  prepared  to  spend 
S500  to  %1&Q  a  year  extra  on  each  student  In 
the  program.  Tbe  city  now  spends  about 
$1,200  a  year  on  the  education  of  each  high 
school  student. 

"This  program  Is  not  intended  for  those 
youngsters  who  could  make  college  on  their 
own,"  Mr.  Landers  said.  "We're  not  cream- 
ing the  top— but  dipping  down  to  reach 
students  who  may  be  ss  much  as  two  years 
retarded  In  reading" 

He  noted  that  while  most  of  the  students 
were  expected  to  be  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans.  tbe  program  would  also  take  In  other 
disadvantaged  children. 

Twajtrr-nvx  acRooLS  involvid 

Present  plans  call  for  the  program  to  start 

next  September  In  about  3S  academic  high 

schools    that    have    large    concentrations    of 

disadvantaged  students. 

Students  selected  for  the  program  would 
be  those  with  academic  potential  who  would 
ordinarily  seek  tbe  noncollege  or  general 
high  school  diploma.  Mr.  Landers  noted  that 
last  year  there  were  almost  as  many  high 
school  students  being  graduated  with  gen- 
eral diplomas  as  with  academic  or  college 
praparatory  diplomas. 

Col  lege -bound  students  then  will  be  placed 
on  the  academic  track,  assigned  to  special 
"schools  within  their  schools."  Instead  of 
attending  classes  of  35  to  30  students,  the 
■pedal  students  will  be  In  classes  of  10  or  12. 
The  students  will  be  given  an  enriched 
academic  program — probably  six  major  sub- 
jects. Instead  of  the  usual  four — during  an 
extended  achool  day.  There  will  be  em- 
pbasls  on  English,  mathematics  and  science. 
Intensive  guidance  and  counseling,  cultural 
Bubjecu  and  remedial  help  as  needed. 

Some  of  the  colleges  hsvc  also  saM  they 
would  •'adopt"  college-bound  students  as 
early  as  the  ninth-grade  and  give  them  tu- 
torial help  and   pre-college  counseling. 

The  City  University  will  take  up  to  1.000 
graduates  of  the  program  each  year,  and  the 
other  instltuOons  wUl  take  varying  numbers, 
depending  on  their  slae. 

CXJUJUXS  TO   GIVK  AO 

Mr.  Plaut  said  the  colleges  and  universities 
would  also  provide  special  services  to  enable 
the  students  to  overcome  any  academic  weak- 


nesses they  still  might  have.  Financial  aid, 
in  the  form  of  scholarahipa.  loans  and  vrork- 
study  grants,  would  also  be  given. 

Mr.  Landers  said  the  new  program  would 
go  beyond  other  efforts  undertaken  to  help 
disadvantaged  students — such  as  "Upward 
Bound"  programs  offered  during  the  summer 
months  and  the  continuing  "College  Dis- 
covery" program  sponsored  by  the  city  public 
school  system  and  the  City  University. 

Henry  T  Hlllson.  principal  of  James  Madi- 
son High  School  In  Brooklyn,  has  been  se- 
lected by  Superintendent  Donovan  to  orga- 
nize Uie  college-bound  program  for  the  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Hlllson,  wElIe  principal  of  George 
Washington  High  School  some  yesrs  ago. 
supervised  a  successful  pilot  project  that  pre- 
pared many  disadvantaged  students  for  col- 
lege. 

By  coincidence.  Brooklyn  College  reported 
yeeterday  that  Its  Academic  Talent  Search 
Project,  begun  In  1064  with  43  studenU.  bad 
shown  that  high  school  graduates  from 
economically  disadvantaged  areas  wbo  failed  ■ 
to  qualify  for  college  admission  could — with 
special  help — master  college  work.  Thirty- 
five  of  the  original  students  are  now  working 
toward  baccalaureate  degrees. 

oTHsa  scnvE  ncuaca 
In  addition  to  Father  Healy,  Mr  Plaut 
and  Mr.  Landers,  tbe  other  officers  of  the 
College-Bound  Corporotlon's  steering  com- 
mittee sre  Harry  L.  Levy  of  City  University, 
vice  chairman;  El  wood  C.  Kastner  of  New 
York  University,  treasurer:  and  Miss  Helen 
McCann  of  Barnard  College,  secretary. 

The  Institutions  of  higher  education  that 
will  be  members  of  the  College-Bound  Cor- 
poration Include: 

Adelphl  University.  Bard  College.  Barnard 
College.  City  University  (four  senior  colleges 
and  six  community  colleges),  tbe  College  of 
Mount  St.  Vincent,  the  College  of  New  Ro- 
chelle.  Colinnbla  University.  Columbls  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.  Columbia  School  of  Kn- 
glneerlng.  C.  W.  Post  College,  Fordham  Uni- 
versity. Hofstra  University  and  lona  College. 
Also  Long  Island  University.  Manhattan 
College,  ManhftttanvlUe  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Marymount  College.  Marymount  Man- 
hatUn  CoUege.  MiUs  College  of  Education, 
New  Tork  State  Maritime  College.  New  York 
University,  Notre  Dame  CoUege  of  SUten 
Island.  Pace  College.  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  Pratt  Institute.  St  John's  Univer- 
sity. St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women.  Sarah 
Lawrence  College.  Southampton  College  and 
Wagner  CoUege. 


VietB 


1  Scnrkenan  tad  Veteraas' 
Act  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  MeCARTHY 

OF    IfXW    TOVC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday.  January  12.  1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr  Speaker,  my 
sponsorship  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posed Vietnam  Servicemen  and  Veter- 
ans' Act  of  1967  became  even  more 
meaningful  to  me  this  week,  with  the 
reception  of  a  letter  from  a  former  GI 
in  my  district. 

1  am  truly  grateful  to  my  country  (or 
nnaxiclng  my  adueatloa. 

Wrote  Oeorge  Todaro.  a  resident  of 
Eden,  N.Y..  who  was  eligible  for  the  GU 
bill  after  the  Korean  war. 

Since  graduating  from  Predonia  State  in 
l»ei,  over  lis  cbUdren  have  been  in  my 
claesroom. 


February  8,  1967 
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Continued  Mr.  Todaro. 
Poealbly  you  can  tlilnk  of  thla  as  being 
the  Intereet  wltb  tbe  principal  on  loan. 

It  is  letters  Uke  these  that  emphasise 
to  me  the  importance  of  the  Federal 
Government's  providing  the  same  edu- 
cational benefits  for  veterans  of  today's 
war  as  it  did  for  World  War  n  and 
Korean  war  veterans.  As  my  constitu- 
ent pointed  out,  the  Oovemment  Is  roy- 
ally repaid  In  "interest"  for  offering  edu- 
cation moneys  to  these  men. 

They  are,  as  we  all  know,  spending  an 
Important  part  of  their  Uves  fighting  for 
our  country.  They  deserve  as  much  as 
we  can  give  them. 


God  Blest  America  aaj  Ow  War  o(  Life 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHiTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneMday,  February  i.  1967 
Mr.  CNKCLL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  received  the  following  article. 
"God  Bless  America  and  Our  Way  of 
Life"  from  Terry  E.  Dolaon.  who  is  serv- 
ing hla  country  In  Vietnam.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  represent  such  a  fine 
individual  in  Congress. 
The  article  follows : 

Ooo   Bless   AMiatCA   aho   Oxjm   Wat   or  Lire 

Our  country  U  »  grwt  and  vonderful 
country  wltb  &  heritage  every  American  can 
be  proud  of.  81zu»  the  birth  of  our  nation, 
Americana  have  fought  with  great  valor  and 
courage  around  tbe  world  In  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom.  Indeed,  many  thou- 
Mind*  of  Americana  gave  that  la«t  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion — their  Uvee — for  the  free- 
dom of  mankind!  Our  country  has  a  glorloua 
hl5t4«7  of  loyalty  and  valor  that  baa  never 
been  tarnished  by  cowardice.  Today,  our 
country  and  all  tbe  free  countriee  of  the 
world  are  In  grave  danger  from  tyranny  of 
communiam.  Our  country,  our  way  of  life 
and  perhap*  even  our  lives  are  threatened 
by  ihia  malignant  dUeaae.  The  ipread  of 
communist  aggresalon  and  tyranny  must  be 
stopped.  So  long  aa  any  country  U  threat- 
ened by  aggreeaion.  no  country  In  the  world 
la  Bsfe. 

The  brave  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  are 
fighting  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  tbe  right  to  govern  themselves. 
Theae  tblnga  most  Americana  Uke  for 
granted  at  home. 

I  am  an  American  aemng  my  God  and 
my  country  hare  In  Viet  Nam.  Like  ao  many 
othen  over  here.  I  have  a  -vlfe  and  a  family 
that  I  miss  and  love  dearly.  I  don't  want 
to  be  here  living  In  danger  and  aeparated 
from  my  family.  However,  If  our  families 
and  otu-  counti?  Is  to  continue  to  be  free 
and  live  without  fear,  than  It  U  neccaaary 
for  ua  to  be  here.  I  pray  that  tbla  conflict 
will  end  soon  ao  that  we  can  all  return  to 
our  families.  1  don't  want  to  die,  but  If  It 
be  Ood'a  wUl,  then  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
purpose  for  which  one  can  givs  his  life  than 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  the  November  Ut  1006  edition  of  tbe 
Pftclflc  Stan  and  Stripes  I  read  an  article 
which  shocked  me  as  I'm  sure  It  would  all 
loyal  Americans.  It  was  UUed  "Tb  HeU  With 
The  l>raft."  Tbe  arucie  said  that  a  man 
nnjned  Stokely  Oarmlchael  addreaeed  a  orow4 
at  the  University  of  CallfomU  at  Berkeley 
Caiiromla.    In     CsnnloIUMl*s     addreas,     b* 


speaks  oui  against  our  efforts  to  stop  ag- 
grsBBlon  here  in  Viet  Nam.  OarmlchaaJ  advo- 
cated that  Americana  should  practice  dls* 
graceful  dUloyalty  to  thslr  country  by  re- 
fusing to  serve  U  In  thle  hour  of  great  peril. 
He  tells  them  to  say  when  called,  "To  heJl 
wltb  the  draft."  To  me,  that  would  be  the 
same  as  saytng.  "To  heU  with  my  country  f" 
There  are  other  Carmlcbaels — that  la  to  say. 
men  wbo  think  like  him — and  I  am  ashamed 
to  admit  that  they  are  my  fellow  country- 
men! 

If  you  want  your  famlUes  to  be  property 
of  tbe  sUte,  then  listen  to  the  Carmlchaelsl 

If  you  want  the  state  to  ttil  you  how  many 
children  you  wlU  have,  then  listen  to  the 
Carratchaels! 

If  you  want  the  state  to  teU  you  what  god 
and  how  you  wlU  worship  It.  then  listen,  to 
the  Curmlchaels! 

But  to  you  loyal  Americana,  wbo  love  our 
country  and  our  way  of  life  and  freedom— 
I  appeal  to  you— Oo  not  listen  to  such  per- 
verted and  cowardly  advocates  of  disloyalty, 
but  answer  willingly  to  your  coxintry'a  call 
in  thla  Ume  of  great  need.  To  steal  a  quote 
from  a  great  American — "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you.  but  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

Cod  bless  America,  and  our  way  of  life! 

In  the  service  of  my  country. 

AK   AmXUCAN. 


Bhsder  at  Ca|»elowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINN  BIOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  S,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  In  recent  days.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  tbe  world's  news- 
papers have  editorialized  on  last  we^- 
end's  visit  of  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrtfer 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Capetown, 
South  Africa.  Today  s  Washington  Star 
called  the  visit  'one  of  the  most  monu- 
mental bloopers  In  VJ3.  diplomatic  hls- 
toi-y  ■■  Following  is  the  Star  editorial: 
Blunoes  at  Capitown 

Ttie  visit  of  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  Capetown  must  go  Into  the  book  ss 
one  of  the  monumental  bloopers  of  United 
States  diplomatic  history.  Everyone  con- 
cerned came  off  a  loaer. 

First  came  the  decision  to  stop  at  the 
South  African  port  to  refuel  and  give  the 
crew  a  chance  to  stretch  their  legs  after 
months  of  sea  duty  off  Vietnam.  Then  came 
the  protesu  from  civil  rights  leaders  and  lib- 
eral congressmen  over  subjecting  the  racially 
RUxed  crew  to  tbe  racist  laws  of  that  nation. 
The  Navy,  after  some  red-faced  sputtering, 
cancelled  all  shore  leave.  The  South  Afri- 
cans, having  made  elaborate  plana  to  welcome 
tbe  3,700  man  crew  wltb  open,  aegregated 
arma.  were  furloua.  Tbe  ofllcen  and  men  of 
tbe  rjDJt..  for  their  part,  displayed  no  great 
enthusiasm  over  the  Navy's  about-face. 
Some  100  of  them  went  AWOL. 

Someone,  as  tbe  aaytng  goes,  had  blund- 
ered. And  In  reuospect  It^  clear  wbo  that 
blunderer  was:  The  one  who  mads  the 
original  decision  to  put  In  to  Oape  Town. 

Tbe  United  SUtes  bad  been  alng«d  by 
South  Airlcan  racial  policies  before.  In  1M6 
a  schedxUed  call  by  tbe  carrier  Independence 
was  cancelled  when  then  Prime  Iflnlster 
Hendrlk  Verwoerd  announced  that  no  Negro 
pilots  from  the  carrier  would  be  permitted  to 
land  at  South  African  airfields.  Today. 
South    Africa   has   a   new    prims   minister. 


Balthazar  J.  Vorst«'.    But  that  Is  about  the 
only   change   on    the   national   soens  since 

Raslal  diacnmlnation  is  still  tbs  law  and 
tbe  practice  of  the  land,  and  so  long  aa  that 
condition  penUts,  United  Statea  warships 
have  no  business  in  that  nation's  ports. 
Quite  apart  from  the  sensibilities  of  the 
liberals  at  home,  ahore  leave  for  a  radally 
mixed  crew  could  produce  incidents  that 
would  rupture  the  strained  relations  between 
the  two  nations. 

Tbe  PJ5.R.  took  on  »70.000  Worth  of  fuel. 
It  la  said  that  It  would  have  cost  a  quarter- 
million  dollars  to  refuel  tbe  carrier  at  sea 

That  would  have  been  •180,000  well  apent. 


Tbe  Real  Reaioa  for  VielaaH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP   NSW   TOSK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  William 
8.  White  has  written  a  column  describ- 
ing the  real  reason  why  we  are  flgbtlnff 
a  war  In  Vietnam. 

His  column  appeared  in  the  January 
27.  1967,  edition  of  the  New  Vork  World 
Journal  Tribune  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues : 

Wht   DonT  Wr  Tru.  Ri;al   Reason  to« 
Vnrr  Was? 
(By  WllUam  S.  White) 
Washington. —The  United  States  govern- 
ment is  exercising  far  more  than  aimpiy  mili- 
tary restraint  In  Viet  Nam,  and  a  delicate  but 
inststent    queeuon    arises    as    to    how    much 
longer  Washington  should  forego  the  most 
powerful  and  conclusive  of  all  Justifications 
for  our  posture  there. 

For  the  United  States  la  not  merely  r««tlrlc- 
Ing  military  action  against  the  Communist 
Invaders  of  South  Viet  Nam  In  tbe  face  of 
unbroken  attacks  and  provocations  from  the 
North  and  ceaseless  howls  from  foreign  and 
home-grown  peaceaicks  who  would  wltbdraw 
from  our  troops  even  the  adequate  bombing 
support  with  which  they  are  now  making  do. 
What  la  not  generally  known  is  that  the 
United  States  is  with  unexampled  patience 
aocepUng  uninformed  crltlcUm  of  our  posi- 
tion In  Viet  Nam,  notably  from  some  Euro- 
pean allies,  which  could  be  quite  destroyed 
to  logical  minds  if  this  government  opened 
a  real  propaganda  of  truth  as  to  why  we  must 
stay  there 

In  truth,  tbe  rock-bottom  obligation  laid 
upon  Ufl  by  history  Is  incomparably  bigger 
than  the  Immedlau  obligation  to  rescue  a 
amall  and  tortured  part  of  the  free  world's 
lodgement  in  Asia.  It  Is  tbe  supreme  neces- 
sity not  to  allow  the  Chinese  version  of  Com- 
munist expansionism  to  prevail  and  so  over- 
turn all  Southeast  Asia. 

And  It  Is  this  supreme  and  overriding  argu- 
ment for  our  policy  that  this  government  is 
deliberately  playing  down  abroad  In  a  spirit 
of  self -sacrificing  responsibility  thst  has  few 
parallels  in  warfare.  Washington  apealu  only 
sofUy  of  the  giant,  ultimate  reason  for  our 
position  In  Viet  Nam  lest  a  wide  trumpeting 
of  thst  reaaoo  should  Inflame  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  to  Join  far  more  than  they  have 
yet  done  the  aaaault  of  their  North  Viet- 
namcM  stooges  upon  South  Viet  Nam. 

But,  Ironically,  this  comparative  silence 
oauses  the  United  States  to  Uke  s  beating 
from  critics  that  it  need  not  take.  For  these 
Clitics— that  is,  the  kinds  of  minds  abroad 
that  are  still  open  to  some  reason — eotild 
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banUj  oooUou*  to  MM  •»  m  IJ>  «»•  «•"•  «* 
Um  wboH  Mill  <ra*  ton.  ^^ 

In  the  absence  of  »  drummlnf  owl  Of  »»• 
tun  UioT  »r.  »bie  to  lieUn*  tll«  tlv.  -mr 
in  Vlot  «»m  u  mmhUbUt  »oe^  ««  not  In 
laet  a  tnanxndukt  t»t  of  th*  whole  aoo- 
tnn*  of  ooUKtlre  lecurlty  .g»ln«t  Comjnu- 
nlit  wgriii^loo-  Ther  »"  ""l'  to  •»•  It.  "i 
.Bort,  i»Uier  u  tb«  neutmJUt*  and  UolaUoc- 
UU  of  Half  »  UrtOmr  ago  ••»(  mu««  •arly 
BUXM  upon  UtUe  dot.  o(  land  llkf  Daaalg  a» 
onlT  parocblal  threata  wlt±iout  gineral  perU. 

It  required  T««r«  of  agonj  and  tliou- 
luula  of  live.  needlMaJj  lo«t  for  many  to  m 
bow  aUlT  waa  tlie  alo«»n-quo«lon  of  ">•  l^.^ 
latlonlata:  -WHO  wanU  to  die  for  Danztg? 
SunUarly,  years  of  a«ony  have  not  ahown  to 
aoma  of  our  critlca.  and  again  notably  In  Eu- 
rope the  puerility  of  today's  equivalent 
alo»»n-queaUon:    "Who    wanu    to    die    Joe 

In  a  word,  It  la  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
many  eophlallimled  men,  not  eicludln«  aome 
auied  dlplomata  here  of  baalc  goodwill  to- 
ward the  United  8t«tea.  almply  have  not 
gnapad  tJie  real  name  of  the  game  In  Viet 

Put  the  hard  kernel  of  the  reejlty  before 
tnoushtfol  Buropeana  and  few  could  con- 
tinue to  five  room  to  the  facile  notion  that. 
after  all.  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  lan't  really 
uaiiiMMiji  ani  anyhow  ao  preoccuplea  the 
United  Statea  that  perbapa  It  might  drop  Ita 
guard  toward  lu  duty  to  help  Weatem  lu- 
rope  defend  ItaeU  ahould  danger  come  there. 

Por  thla  country'i  peralatenl  gallantry — 
and  gaUant  u  truly  the  word  tor  !t— ^and  Ita 
high  aenae  of  reaponalbUlty  In  lU  deep  na- 
uonal  aacrUloe  la  unique  In  all  the  long  atorj 
of  the  aght  agalnat  totalltarlanlam. 

To  be  aure.  there  are  strong  reaaona  why 
the  United  Statea  ahould  hoalUte  to  mate 
Ita  overwhelming  defenae  In  Viet  Nam.  But. 
again  In  common  ruimeaa.  the  queeuon  must 
arlae-  How  long  iBould  the  Dnlted  Statee 
have  to  carry  thla  frightful  burden  without 
help  or  even  underatandlng  from  aome  of  rta 
European  aaaoclatea? 


iiierl7  an  aceountant  ami  tai  ooosulta^ 
Hr.  DouKi  aerTed  foe  a  time  wltli  tne 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revanue.  Treaaory 
Department.  He  1»  a  Navy  T«teran  0* 
World  War  n.  and  also  has  seyeral  years 
as  a  special  agent  with  the  Prtce  Stabi- 
lization Administration  to  hlx  credit. 

Plrrt  elected  a  district  councUman  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  D01.5K1  became  a 
councllnian  at  large  In  1957.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  ran  tor  Congress— and 
has  been  here  ever  since.  The  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  Is  In- 
deed fortunate  to  have  such  a  competent 
and  lUteable  chairman. 


TW  Fsluc  ia  Occaaar*P^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAKKS 


CaifresMiBa  DaUld  FcalareJ  oa  Maf a- 
liae  Caver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NKW    TO«K 

IB  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTidav.  January  12,  lit! 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
am  proud  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  my  colleague  and  friend.  Con- 
gressman Tbaddeus  J.  DcLSKi,  is  fea- 
tured on  the  cover  of  the  February  4  Is- 
sue of  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carrier. 
Mr.  DoLsxi  is  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Bouse  Post  OfBce  and  Service  Commit- 
tee—and I  can  speak  for  the  people  of 
Buffalo  in  saying  that  we  are  proud  to 
have  a  native  Buffalonian  and  former 
Buffalo  councilman  at  large  follow  In  the 
footsteps  of  the  late  Representative 
James  M.  Meade,  of  Buffalo,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  before  going 
to  the  VS.  Senate. 

The  people  of  Buffalo  are  also  proud  to 
have  a  former  Canlslus  College  student 
and  graduate  of  the  State  University  of 
Buffalo  representing  them  in  Congress. 
TgB  DtiLSEi,  a  hard-working  Demo- 
crat-liberal, represenu  New  York's  41st 
District.  Beloved  by  all  in  Buffalo,  be 
has   been   reelected   four   times.    Foc- 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  jrtw  To»K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  11.  liSJ 
Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  newsletter  of  the  Long  Island  Trust 
Co  called  Comment  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  the  future  of  oceanography. 
This  excellent  article  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  follows: 

Turn  PuTuae  IK  OciANOcaAPHT 
In  the  summer  of  1968.  If  aU  goea  well,  Dr. 
Jacques  Plccard.  Swiss  oceanographer.  will 
hoard  the  PX-15.  a  deep  suhmergence  vessel 
dealgned  and  built  under  a  contract  between 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corporation 
and  the  doctor,  bong  laland  money  and 
entoprtae  wui  thus  mane  an  historic  oon- 
trtbutloD  to  conquering  the  earth's  last 
fronuer — the  seething,  swlrUng.  giganUc 
oceans  that  have  awed  and  faaclnated  man 
since  his  earlleet  days. 

The  under-woler  adventure  upon  which 
Dr  Plccard  and  three  other  scientists  will 
embark  conalsts  of  a  1.600  mile.  aU-week 
Journey  beneath  the  Gulf  Stream.  The 
PX-15  win  submerge  to  a  depth  of  about  800 
feet  off  the  Miami  coast  and  drift  silently 
with  the  current  north  and  east  to  Nova 
Stotla.  Hovering  at  varying  depths  from 
300  to  2.000  feet,  the  eclentlsts  will  record 
data  photographically  and  evaluate  relatlon- 
shlpe  In  a  vast  volume  of  sea. 

"It  will  be  man's  first  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve marine  life  In  Its  environment  from  a 
silent,  undersea  vantage  point  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  Ume, "  Dr  Plocard  said  thla 
month.  Por  the  flrst  Ume,  m  other  words, 
man  wlU  experience  what  It  is  like  to  be  as 
a  creature  of  the  sea.  living  and  working  day 
after  day.  night  after  mght.  In  the  "Inner 
space"  of  8  mighty  ocean. 

The  PX-15.  hearing  completion  in  Swltt- 
erlaod  la  a  veasel  of  ISO  tons.  10  feet  in 
diameter  and  MB  feet  long.  It  Is  equipped 
with  25  portholes,  five  directed  toward  the 
surface,  and  70  searchlights.  Its  advent 
wUl  mark  Grumman'i  entry  Into  the  rapidly 
expanding  market  for  vehlclea  that  engage 
In  sclenllflc  exploration  and  oommerdal  ex- 
ploitation of  the  world's  oceans. 

And  It  marks  anew  the  Importance  of 
oceanography  to  the  future  of  thU  area.  Not 
today  nor  tomoerow.  but  at  aome  future  date, 
conquest  of  the  ooeana  may  well  yield  un- 
told wealth  that  wiu  bring  forth  new  In- 
dustrlea  and  Joba.  Preoccupied  aa  man  la 
with  vital  forays  Into  the  world  of  outer 
space,  he  can  never  forget  the  food  and  other 
d«nanda  teougbt  by  ever-rlalng  birth  rmtca 
in  moM  areaa  o<  the  world.    Tlia  waters  that 


up  at  our  own  and  other  eoaaU  are  rich  In 
(oppllea  o<  food,  <al.  mlnerala  and  products 
•aaential  to  man's  well-being. 

Ttiat  the  oceans  will  he  exploited  la  certain. 
but  wke*.  low  /««<  ««•  •*  KhtmJ  Acroaa 
the  united  etatea.  and  Indeed  acroaa  the 
world,  men  are  pondering,  evaluating  and 
teatlng  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  harveellng  and  conserving  the 
wealth  at  Oceana.  The  size  of  our  area's 
ahare  will  depend  In  large  part  upon  the 
size  of  our  reservoir  of  aclentlflc  and  engi- 
neering brainpower;  upon  wllllngneaa  to  fund 
reeearch  not  Immediately  profluble,  and 
upon  teamwork  Ijetween  business  and  local, 
sWte  and  Pederal  governmenta.  In  our  lUe- 
tune  the  world  of  outer  space  has  been  trans- 
lated from  theory  Into  highly  competlUve 
reaUty,  and  the  same  may  well  be  true  of 
oceanography. 

uouNTlNa  pBXSsnua 
It  is  understandable  that  wars  and  atrlfe 
In  widely  separated  areas  ot  the  world 
dominate  the  thinking  o»  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  people.  Tet  It  can  never  be 
forgotten  that  day-ln  and  day-out,  another 
war  la  being  fought — agalnat  hunger  and 
starvation  In  many  natlona  otf  five  oontlnenta. 
In  North  and  South  America,  In  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  problem  at  keeping 
human  beings  fed  must  be  met  If  any  marked 
degree  of  world  peace  and  sUbUlty  la  to  be 
achieved.  The  presaures  of  coming  years  will 
be  greater,  not  leaa.  and  the  science  of  ocean- 
ography may  weU  6ecome  a  powerful  weapon 
In  Itself.  Thua,  governmenta  will  budget 
heavUy  for  lu  development. 

Jamea  Beaton  wroW  In  The  Neu  york  Timet 
the  other  day :  "Even  at  the  preeent  ratio  of 
population  to  food  production,  the  economic 
and  political  problems  are  almost  unmanage- 
able .  .  .  The  current  estimates  are  that  our 
ovm  population  wUI  rise  by  145  mlUlon  people 
by  the  end  of  this  century  to  a  total  of  340 
nalllloa.  MeanwhUe,  world  populaUon  Is  ex- 
pected to  go  up  In  thla  same  period  from  3  3 
bUllon  to  13  bUllon,  but  the  programs  and 
even  the  thinking  on  thla  stupendous  prob- 
lem are  lagging  far  behind." 

It  Is  true  that  the  Pederal  Government  has 
shown  but  modest  Interest  In  oceanography 
thus  far,  but  If  food  ahould  become  a  de- 
cisive weapon  In  the  battle  for  peace  and 
sUblUty  among  nations  It  Is  possible  that  the 
picture  could  change  In  a  single  decade,  or 
sooner.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  space 
program  to  reaUxe  how  powerful  a  stimulus 
U  Communist  competlUon.  And  Russia,  of 
course,  la  conatantly  active  In  Ita  Inveatlga- 
tlon  of  mysterlea  Inherent  In  the  sea. 

WIU,    LO«C    ISLAWD    BENEFITT 

The  potential  business  activity  that  could 
be  generated  by  the  active  development  of 
oceanography  la  realized  by  communitiea  and 
area  development  leaders  from  coast  to  coast 
and  beyond.  Each  of  them  hopes  to  lure  the 
Pederal  Government  Into  eat&bllshlng  an 
oceanography  research  center  In  their  par- 
ticular area  and  to  use  thla  to  attract  brain- 
power and  extenalve  commercial  facilities. 
They  aee,  ultimately  the  establishment  of  a 
"wet  NASA"  In  their  particular  locaUon. 

Thua,  SIX  local  groups  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia have  organised  an  Oceanogrnphlc  Co- 
ordinating Committee  to  esUbllsh  San  Diego 
aa  the  "Oceanic  Capitol  of  the  World,"  with 
plans  for  an  Oceanic  Industrial  Park.  Seattle, 
Long  Beach  and  Hawaii  also  have  heavy  pro- 
motions under  way.  In  the  East.  Boston 
notea  that  while  an  mlUal  Pederal  faclUty 
will  only  contribute  about  •>  million  In  new 
payrolls,  "The  ulOmate  prize  could  be  the 
major  part  of  an  annual  WOO  million  in 
Pederal  budget  funds  someUme  around 
1870."  Rhode  Island  offers  a  tree  site  and 
Maine  at  least  four  possible  sites.  Indeed, 
up  to  350  letters  suggesting  possible  locations 
are  received  each  day  by  the  Pederal  Inter- 
agency OomnUttee  on  Oceanography. 
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In  the  face  of  «uc&  maMlre  and  extenstve 
competlUon.  a  great  deal  of  effort  aotf  aouDd 
plannlDK  will  be  required  tf  Loa(  I&Uwl  Is  to 
emerge  aa  a  principal  center  of  ooeaaDgrapbr- 
Valuable  work  baa  been  done  la  the  paat  few 
montha  b;  Industrial  group*  and  a  wide 
variety  of  IndlTlduBls.  Our  Island  haa  much 
"going  for  It"  la  terras  of  resources  and  po- 
tential. 

THEXX    TTTAX.    raCTOK* 

How  valuable  oce&nogT«pb)r  becomes  to 
Long  Island  may  depend  prlnclpaUy  upon 
three  factors: 

I-  A  Master  Plan.  The  wUlLngnea«  of  ail  In- 
terested groups  Co  work  together  In  harmony 
and  close  colloboratlon  Is  the  flr^t  require- 
ment. A  single  master  plan  and  long-range 
adherence  to  It  by  all  concerned  would  prove 
an  asset  of  flrst  magnitude. 

2.  A  Realistic  Approach.  Hie  seoood  re- 
quirement Is  a  down-to-earth  realisation 
that  by  no  means  will  al]  be  lost  if  the  Fed- 
eral oceanic  reaearcii  facility  is  located  else- 
where. Location  of  the  actual  eiperimentAl 
laboratory  Is  only  ooe  aspect  of  a  much 
turger  ^cture.  Long  Islsnd  technology  and 
industry  can  be  brought  to  play  a  very  im- 
portant role  In  ttie  project  In  yean  to  oome 
regardless  of  the  site. 

3.  Capital  Investment.  While  there  are 
clearly  limits  to  the  amount  of  "rtak"  capi- 
tal local  businesses  can  put  forward,  a  will- 
ingness to  make  such  an  investment  wher- 
ever feasible  Is  the  third  requirement. 
Orumman's  PX-IS,  for  example.  Is  a  vessel 
Important  to  oceanography,  yet  the  company 
hopes  to  find  customers  for  similar  vehicles 
to  be  used  In  ooean-dniling  for  oU. 
salvage  operations  and  other  sea-going  ac- 
tlvlttes.  The  "fall-out"  from  oceanography 
operations  will  be  Impressive. 

Although  "the  last  frontier"  wui  not  be 
easily  explored,  nor  will  the  wealth  to  be  de- 
rived from  It  oome  easily  or  quickly.  Its  sil- 
ent depths  hold  much  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind and  for  Long  Island. 


Tribate  te  Ckritliu  A.  Herter 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUY 

or  NSW  Toast 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  7,  tSS7 

Mrs,  KELLY.  Mr.  Speolcer.  I  feel  « 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  at  the  death 
of  Christian  A.  Herter.  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  brilliant  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  dedicated  Secretary  of 
State. 

I  knew  him  personally  and  I  admired 
him  very  much  indeed.  I  knew  him  and 
his  family  long  ago  In  East  Hampton, 
N.Y.,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Truman,  Christian  Herter  was  a  key  fig- 
ure in  Congress  in  layinig  the  basis  for 
approval  of  the  Marstiall  plan  for  Eu- 
ropean recovery.  In  so  doing  he  served 
his  country  well.  Just  as  he  did  later  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  as  SecreUry  of 
Sute,  and  as  a  special  Presidential  rep- 
resentative for  interfuitlonal  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

His  career  of  public  service  began 
shortly  after  he  was  graduated  from  col- 
lege. In  IVIS  he  was  posted  to  Berlin  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Service:  he 


then  served  in  Belgium,  at  the  Ver- 
sailles Peace  Conference,  and  as  assist- 
ant to  War  Relief  Administrator  Herbert 
Hoover.  Later  he  served  as  Mr.  Hoover's 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

His  public  career  was  long.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished, and  it  was  brought  to  a  close 
only  by  death.  His  widow,  his  sons  and 
daughter,  his  many  grandchildren,  all 
have  much  to  be  proud  of. '  To  them  we 
extend  our  most  profoimd  sympathies. 


LefislatieB  ta  Curtail  the  Practice  of 
Noatermaae  AneBbeats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  irrw  Toaa 
IN  THE  BOD8E  OP  REPBESENTA'nVIS 

Wednetday,  February  I.  19S7 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  ie«7,  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  cur- 
tall  in  the  future  the  practice  of  attach- 
ing nongermane  amendments  to  bills, 
and  a  bill  to  correct  one  example  of  this 
practice  in  the  89th  Congress  by  repeal 
of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1966.  Under  the  Celler  proposed 
resolution,  any  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  House  or  Senate  bill  wtilch  was 
not  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
legislation  would  lie  referred  to  the 
House  committee  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  the  amend- 
ment before  Its  consideration  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Rouse  a  nongermane  amendment  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  but  there  Is  no 
such  rule  In  the  Senate.  Thus,  the  prac- 
tice Is  often  utlUsed  in  the  Senate  of 
attaching  riders  to  legislation  In  the 
form  of  an  amendment  which  would  not 
normally  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion. This  practice  Is  dangerous  It 
eliminates  thorough  consideration  and 
the  expertise  and  experience  that  stand- 
ing committees  have  over  subject  mat- 
ters which  they  normally  consider.  My 
proposal  would  at  least  provide  for  the 
appropriate  and  proper  consideration  by 
those  Members  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  amendments. 

The  89th  Congress  provided  a  number 
of  examples  of  the  problem  presented  by 
the  present  practice  of  attaching  non- 
germane  riders  to  House-passed  bills. 
Many  have  referred  to  this  practice  as 
an  "end  run,"  and  It  Is  my  Intention 
under  this  resolution  to  block  any  such 
move  In  the  future.  It  will  keep  future 
proposals  from  riding  through  Congress 
on  the  back  of  nonrelated  legislation. 

My  second  bill  will  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  correct  one  Instance  of 
mischief  that  results  from  the  attach- 
ment of  nongermane  riders  to  bills  that 
have  already  passed  the  House.  This 
bill  Is  to  repeal  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1M6,  which  was  ap- 
pended to  HJt.  13103,  the  Foreign  In- 
vestors Tax  Act  of  1996,  In  the  89th 


Congress,  although  It  had  zu>  Tdermney 
at  all  to  the  subject  matter  of  ttat  bUI, 

The  Presidential  Eleetlaii  Campaign 
Act  of  1966  Introduced  a  tiev  and  un- 
precedented concept  In  the  financing  of 
presldenUal  campaigns  In  this  country. 
Congress  has  enacted  Into  law,  for  the 
first  time,  the  concept  that  the  Pederal 
Goveiiunent  should  sutisldize  tile  major 
parties  in  a  presidential  election.  The 
subsidy  even  extends  to  a  third  party  U 
It  has  more  than  5  million  votes. 

No  committee  of  either  House  studied 
the  proposal  that  led  to  this  legislation. 
No  one  can  say  with  any  degree  of  as- 
surance what  the  effect  of  this  bill  will 
be  on  campaign  spending.  As  passed, 
the  act  authorizes  the  Individual  tax- 
payer to  designate  that  *1  should  be  paid 
into  the  presidential  election  camt^gn 
fund.  If  a  political  party  recel\'es  more 
than  IS  million  votes  in  a  presidential 
election.  It  shares  equally  with  all  other 
parties  In  the  distribution  of  this  Federal 
fund.  If  a  political  party  receives  more 
than  5  mllllan,  but  less  than  15  million 
votes,  It  will  receive  $1  for  each  vote  In 
excess  of  5  million. 

What  if  Oeorge  Wallace,  or  Stokeley 
Carmlcbael,  or  any  other  leader  of  a 
splinter  group,  would  run  for  President 
and  receive  10  million  votes?  It  Is  right 
that  the  Federal  taxpayer  should  then 
be  bound  to  provide  tlO  million  to  that 
party?  On  the  other  hand.  Is  It  right 
that  the  Federal  Government,  if  it  Is 
going  to  subsidize  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns, should  refuse  to  provide  money 
to  a  political  party  that  receives  only 
4,999,000  votes? 

One  thing  Is  sure.  Every  splinter  party 
Hill  press  to  get  their  candidates  on 
the  ballot  in  every  State,  foid  thus  assure 
that  they  attract  the  5  million  vote  min- 
imum needed  for  participation  in  Fed- 
eral fund  moneys, 

A  host  of  questions  arise  that  eould 
have  been  resolved  througti  twrmal  eom- 
tnittee  procedures.  Should  the  law  pro- 
vide for  financing  the  campaigns  of 
Members  of  Congress?  Does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  the  right  to  decide 
which  of  the  political  parties  deserve 
Federal  funds  and  which  do  not?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  weighty 
constitutional  problems.  Under  the  law, 
tax  revenues  are  distributed  automati- 
cally for  political  purposes  by  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  taxpayer  Is  de- 
prived of  any  opportunity  to  earmark  bis 
political  contribution  to  a  named  party 
of  his  choice. 

The  89th  Congress  gave  us  two  addi- 
tional cases  where  House  conferees  were 
faced  with  nonrelevant  and  unfamiliar 
Senate  riders.  The  act  to  suspend  the 
tnvestznent  credit  and  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  In  the  case  of 
certain  real  property  was  afnended  In 
the  Senate  to  Incorporate  provisions  to 
grant  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws 
for  a  merger  of  professional  football 
leagues.  This  amendment  was  made  to 
a  bin  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  the  very  time  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  In  the  process  of  con- 
ducting hearing  on  similar  professional 
football  league  merger  bills.  The  Senate 
held  no  hearings  on  these  bills,  and  the 
Senate  action  short-circuited  the  bear- 
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lugs  In  ttaa  Hooae.  As  k  mult,  Concren 
ha*  gnotcd  «&  kntltruEt  exempOon  of 
unknown  leode  to  profeosional  football. 
The  thlnl  example  in  the  89th  Con- 
giees  of  Senate  action  wlttiout  hearings 
was  the  rider  to  H  Jl.  13S35.  a  bUl  to  con- 
sent to  the  entry  of  Massachusetts  Into 
an  Interstate  compact  providing  for  bua 
taxation  proration  and  reciprocity.  The 
rider  was  an  amendment  to  the  War 
Claims  Act,  and  had  no  relevancy  what- 
soever to  the  Massachusetts  compact. 
The  rider.  If  enacted,  would  have  de- 
pleted the  funds  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  by  providing  the 
payment  of  Interest  to  preferred  claim- 
ants even  before  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal was  made  to  other  claimants.  For- 
tunately, the  Senate  receded  from  Its 
rider  during  the  closing  days  of  the  sea- 
alon. 


Aid  t*  CiiM  a>d  StaiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  RICHAKD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  xaw  Toax 
IN  TH>  aOUSB  OF  BSFRKSBirrATtVES 

Thurtaay,  January  12,  ltt7 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  Bpiaktir.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bin  to  modernize  and 
improve  the  Federal  Qovemment's  sys- 
tem of  aid  to  dtles  and  States. 

It  is  Identical  to  a  bill  Introduced  In 
the  other  body  by  a  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  Mdsiuz,  on  June  15,  1986,  and  again 
on  January  35,  1M7. 

I  am  proposing  this  bUI  to  help  allevi- 
ate confusion  In  the  administration  and 
coordination  of  Federal -aid  funds  and 
programs  and  to  promote  understanding 
and  oooperatlon  among  our  various  levels 
of  government. 

The  Mil.  as  originally  sponsored  by  Mr. 
MnsKii,  would  provide  for  a  national 
council  close  to  the  President,  spedfieally 
to  carry  out  this  work  and  would  thereby 
result  In  a  ihajor  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

It  would  require,  first  of  all,  an  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  to  furnish 
a  policy  of  eoordlrmtlng  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  policy  would  consider  the 
plans  and  objectives  of  localities  oon- 
eemed.  Chief  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  this  policymaking  will  fall  upon  the 
President,  who  will  have  the  authority  to 
present  plans  to  combine  Federal  pro- 
grams under  fewer  agencies. 

An  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act — 
also  proposed  by  Mr.  Mdskix — would  be 
established  under  the  bill,  to  center  on 
merit  systems,  personnel  management, 
in-service  training  and  the  Interchange 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  employees. 

These  present  problems  are  consider- 
able threats  to  the  future  administration 
of  Federal  programs  and  deserve  Imme- 
diate reorganizatlonal  attention. 

Local  governments  have  always  had 
problems  In  knowing  just  what  Federal 
aid  is  available  to  them  for  such  Impor- 
tant projects  as  xirban  renewal,  economic 
development,  development  of  resources, 
construction  of  sewerage,  and  manpower 
training.    As  the  country  grows  larger, 


these  problems  Increase.  Beeauae  then 
Is  now  no  truly  effective  pollcT  for  sort- 
ing out  the  ova-lapping  funds  (or  Fed- 
eral-aid programs  this  reapanalbmty 
often  falls  to  dty  maybrs  azid  dty 
coundlmen. 

Today  we  must  cope  with  86  new  pro- 
grams (or  local  assistance — all  passed  by 
the  g9th  Congress,  and  M  previous  pro- 
grams. These  no  Federal-aid  programs 
are  currently  financed  by  more  than  400 
separate  appropriations  and  are  admin- 
istered by  21  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  assisted  by  ISO  Washington  bu- 
reaus and  more  than  400  regional  of- 
fices— all  of  which  can  gather  applica- 
tions and  dUpense  Federal  funds. 

Subsequently,  many  of  these  programs 
move  slowly  if  at  all,  and  mtHnpt  In- 
effldency  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Towns,  dUes,  and  small  villages — who 
often  come  to  ooiulder  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  a  great  ogre  with  Interest  only 
In  large  urban  areas — have  no  real  clear- 
ing place  where  they  can  know  immedi- 
ately what  aid  Is  there  for  them,  how 
they  can  become  eligible  for  the  aid,  and 
how  they  may  apply  for  It. 

Many  of  these  difficulties  would  be 
cleared  up  with  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
I  am  proposing  today — and  smaller  gov- 
emmenu  for  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
would  know — according  to  a  more  flexi- 
ble, simpler  policy,  what  funds  are  avail- 
able to  them  for  education,  pollution, 
dvll  rights,  law  enforcement,  housing, 
education,  transportation,  and  public  fa- 
cilities. 

A  National  Intergovernmental  Affair 
Council  (NIAC),  operating  dose  to  the 
President,  would  work  to  counteract 
what  Mr.  Mosiux  has  called  the  bigger 
threats  to  our  Federal  system  "program 
fragmentation  and  the  tunnel  vision  of 
Federal  administrators." 

We  cannot  go  on  establishing  more 
and  more  Federal  programs  only  to  add 
to  the  top  of  an  already  unwieldy  pile 
of  existing  programs.  We  must  give 
more  thought  to  speed,  and  slmpUdty. 
We  must  introduce  legislation  to  help 
the  Chief  ESiecutlve  carry  out  this  mis- 
sion. 

We  must  look  into  programs  that  pro- 
vide too  much  money  for  purposes  re- 
quiring less  than  this  amount.  We  must 
bolster  up  programs  that  give  too  little 
money  for  their  needs. 

Auditing  and  bookkeeping  problems 
are  far  too  complicated  In  many  areas — 
preventing  complete  administration  of 
many  of  the  funds  available.  There  Is 
no  consistent  pattern  that  exists  from 
one  program  to  another ;  in  many  of  the 
programs  there  are  no  equalization  fac- 
tors to  Insure  that  poorer  States  and  lo- 
calities are  recdvlng  more  funds  than 
more  fortimale  areas.  Sometimes  the 
mere  cost  of  planning  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  Federal  funds  has  proved 
too  much  for  a  locality — which  lias  to 
forego  available  moneys. 

In  addition.  It  Is  difficult  for  localities 
to  find  qualified  persons  to  carry  out  the 
planning  of  programs  available  to  them, 
thus  further  confusing  the  effideiKy  of 
the  Federal  aid  issues. 

Delays  arui  uncertainty  have  resulted 
in  many  unused  funds  and  have  often 
proved  costly  because  they  have  Involved 


much  research,  budgeting  and  doctmien- 
tary  work. 

What  goes  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  In  Washington — needless  to  say— 
would  never  go  for  the  government  of  a 
small  Western  town,  or  even  a  large  city 
in  the  East.  The  key  word  Is  "Imple- 
mentation." For  even  if  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Federal  aid  program  is 
revamped  to  a  satlsfactorUy  workable 
condition.  It  will  do  no  good  unless  the 
structure  is  carried  out  fully  In  Its  proper 
manner. 

What  the  council  I  am  proposing  to- 
day—the NIAC— will  do  Is  this:  It  will 
stand  In  the  offices  of  the  President,  de- 
termine the  importance  of  all  existing 
Federal-aid  programs,  and  bring  about 
polides  of  slmplidty,  flexibility  and  co- 
ordination. 


Mr.jMkWsM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CAUTOUTU 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RBPKESKNTATTVBS 

Tuadav.  Febmarji  7,  ltS7 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  each  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement  In  a  free  so- 
dety.  We  are  also  aware  that  to  what- 
ever degree  there  Is  a  breakdown  in  en- 
forcement, each  member  of  society  suf- 
fers. 

The  rapid  and  continuing  increase  in 
the  crime  rate  in  the  United  States  Is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  us  all.  I  sug- 
gest a  part  of  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem lies  In  a  greater  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  the  challenge 
which  faces  the  individual  policeman  in 
the  performance  of  his  duUes. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  efforts  of  the  man  who,  for  the  past 
two  decades,  has  worked  quietly  and  ef- 
fectively to  further  this  understandlnB. 
He  Is  Mr.  Jack  Webb — a  fine  actor  and 
a  capable  and  effective  director  and  pro- 
ducer. Through  the  "Dragnet"  series, 
he  has  used  the  media  of  television  to 
let  the  American  people  see  the  danger 
and  drudgery,  the  accomplishments  and 
satisfactions  of  the  policeman  on  the 
beat.  In  the  finest  sense.  Jack  Webb  has 
educated  as  well  as  entertained. 

On  February  9,  in  an  episode  of 
"Dragnet,"  he  will  show  us  the  reflection 
a  policeman  sees  when  he  stand.-!  before 
a  mirror— It  la  how  the  policeman  sees 
himself,  aiuJ  It  Is  In  large  part.  I  hope, 
how  we  too  see  him.  This  program  is 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

WHAT  Is  A  co»7 
(By  Blchsrd  L.  Breen  and  Jsclc  Webbi 
If»  awkward  iiavlng  a  policeman  arounrt 
the  bouse.  Prlenda  drop  In.  A  man  with  a 
badge  anawera  tbe  door.  The  t*mperature 
dropa  twenty  degrees.  Throw  a  party  and  Oisl 
badge  gets  In  the  way.  AU  or  a  sudden  there 
lant  a  straight  man  In  the  crowd.  Every- 
body's a  comedian.  "Don't  drink  too  much." 
aomebody  aaya,  "or  the  man  with  the  badge 
will  run  you  In."  ...  Or.  "How'a  It  goln'. 
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Dick  TrmcyT  Ho*  maay  ]»r«&lken  did  70U 
pincb  todfty?"  .  .  .  And  ttiere'i  aiwmrt  the 
one  who  wmnti  to  know  bow  many  apples 
you  stole.  All  at  oooe  you're  loat  your  Ont 
Dame.  Tou'r*  a  "cop."  a  "flatfoot."  a 
"bull."  a  "dlcfc."  "Joho  Law."  Tou'i*  "the 
fucE."  "the  heat,"  .  .  .  you're  poUoa.  you're 
tzouble  .  .  .  you're  bad  newa.  They  call  you 
everything,  but  never  a  policeman.  It'a  not 
much  of  a  life  .  .  .  unlew  you  don't  mind 
missing  a  Dodger  game  becauae  the  hotshot 
phone  rlngi  .  .  .  unleaa  you  like  working 
SAturdays.  Sundays,  holidays  ...  at  a  ^ob 
that  doean't  pay  overtime.  Oh.  the  pay  Is 
adequate.  If  you  count  your  pennlea,  you 
can  put  your  kid  through  college.  But  you'd 
better  plan  on  seeing  Europe  on  your  tele- 
vision set.  Then  there's  your  first  night  on 
the  beat.  When  you  try  to  amsst  a  drunken 
proatltuta  tn  a  i&ada  Street  bar  and  she  rips 
your  new  uniform  to  ahreds.  Toull  buy  an- 
other one  .  .  .  out  of  your  own  pocket. 

Toull  rub  elbows  with  all  the  elite:  plmpe. 
addicts,  thieves,  bums,  wlnoe.  girls  who  can't 
keep  an  addrees  and  men  who  don't  care. 
Liars,  cheau.  con  men,  the  class  of  Skid  Bow. 
And  the  heartbreak:  underfed  kids,  beaten 
kids,  molested  kids,  lost  kids,  crying  kids. 
homeleae  kids,  hit-and-run  kids,  broken-arm 
kids,  broken-leg  kldi.  broken-head  kids,  sick 
klda.  dying  kids,  dead  kids.  The  old  people 
that  nobody  wants,  the  reliefers,  the  pen- 
sioners, the  ones  who  walk  the  street  cold  and 
those  who  tried  to  keep  warm  and  died  In  a 
three-dollar  room  with  an  unvented  gas 
beater.  Tou'll  walk  the  beat  and  pick  up 
the  plecea.  Do  you  have  real  adventure  in 
your  BOtU?  Tou'd  bettM^  have.  Toull  do 
time  In  a  prowl  car.  Itll  b€  a  tbrill-a- 
minute  when  you  get  an  "unknown  trouble" 
call  and  hit  a  back  yard  at  two  In  the  morn- 
ing, never  knowing  who  you'll  met  .  .  .  a  kid 
with  a  knife  ...  a  pUl-head  with  a  gun,  or 
two  ex-coDS  with  nothing  to  lose.  And  yoult 
have  plenty  ot  time  to  think.  Toull  draw 
duty  la  a  "lonely  car"  .  .  .  with  nobody  to 
uik  to  but  your  radio.  Pour  years  Id  uni- 
form and  you'll  have  the  ability,  the  experi- 
ence and  maybe  the  desire  to  be  a  detecUve. 
If  you  like  to  fly  by  the  seat  of  your  pants. 
this  Is  where  you  belong.  For  every  crime 
that's  committed,  you've  got  three  million 
suspects  to  choose  from.  Most  of  the  time 
youll  have  few  facts  and  a  lot  of  hunches. 
Toull  nin  down  leads  that  dead-end  on  you. 
Toull  work  all-night  stAkeouts  that  could 
last  a  week.  Toull  do  leg  work  until  you're 
sure  you've  talked  to  everybody  in  Califor- 
nia .  .  .  people  who  saw  It  happen,  but  really 
didn't.  People  who  Insist  they  did  It,  but 
really  didn't.  People  who  don't  remember, 
those  who  try  to  forget.  Those  who  tell  the 
truth,  those  who  lie.  Toull  run  the  files 
until  your  eyas  ache. 

And  paperwork  .  .  .  youll  fill  out  a  report 
when  you're  right,  youll  fill  out  a  report 
when  you're  wrong,  youll  Oil  one  out  when 
you're  not  sure,  youll  AH  one  out  llsUng 
your  leads,  youll  flU  one  out  when  yoa  have 
no  leads,  youll  maka  out  a  report  on  the 
reporu  you've  made.  Tou'U  write  enough 
words  In  your  Lifetime  to  atock  a  library. 
Toull  learn  to  live  with  doubt,  anxiety,  frtu- 
tratlon,  court  dedaiona  that  tend  to  hinder 
rather  than  help  you:  Dorado.  Morse.  Eeco- 
bedo,  Cahan.  Toull  learn  to  live  with  the 
District  Attorney,  testifying  in  court,  defease 
attorneys,  prosecuting  attorneys.  Judges. 
Juries,  witnesses.  And  sometimes  you  won't 
tie  happy  with  the  outcome.  But  there's  also 
this:  There  are  over  flv«  thousand  men  la 
this  city  who  know  that  beiog  a  poUcemaa 
Is  aa  endl«M,  glamorleia,  thanklaas  Job  that 
must  be  don*,  t  know  It.  too.  And  I'm 
damned  glad  to  be  on*  oC  them. 


Joksfoi  LoTdfc  a  CWecrfnl  Grrcr 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  SniBITZ 

or  KANSsa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  31, 19S7 

Mr.  SEUBITZ.  Mr.  Spttker.  the  In- 
congruities in  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  are  vivid  upon  reflection. 
At  one  point  the  President  said: 

Let  us  do  all  that  we  can  with  what  we 
have. 

But  then  as  to  say  that  what  we  have  is 
not  enough,  he  proposed  the  6-percent 
surcharge  on  Individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes.  Many  of  our  Nation's  cit- 
izens were  "tuned  in"  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent's message  but  it  seems  clear  from 
the  letters  I  have  received  that  they  are 
"tuning  out"  on  his  plans  to  spend  more 
of  their  money.  I  think  the  following 
etlitorlal  exemplifies .  the  thinking  of 
many  Kansans.  Ci  the  tradition  of  ex- 
cellent Journalism  for  whl(^  the  Emporia 
Gazette  is  known.  Ray  Call  presents  his 
thoughts  In  the  January  26,  1967  issue. 

I  commend  his  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Johnson  Lovcth  a  CRCUrtn.  Givca 

Somewhere  in  the  back  of  our  mind  is  a 
phase  from  the  Bible  that  goes  like  this: 
"The  Lord  glveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away." 
After  digesting  a  report  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Budget  Message  we  are  inclined  to  para- 
phrase the  Bible  passage  thus:  "The  Presi- 
dent glveth  and  the  President  taketh  away." 

In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Johnson's  State  of  the 
Union  message  on  Jan.  lOtb  offered  some 
good  things,  but  the  effects  of  these  tienefiu 
would  l>e  erased  by  the  proposals  in  his 
Budget  Message  Tuesday. 

One  of  the  key  points  In  Mr.  Johnson's 
Budget  Message  was  the  need  for  giving.  Mr. 
Johnson  asked  Americans  to  tighten  their 
belts,  calling  on  the  nation  for  "a  measure 
of  sacrifice"  In  higher  t&zes.  higher  postal 
rates  and  higher  paycheck  deductions  to  help 
finance  the  biggest  budget  in  the  nation's 
history.  In  other  words,  the  President  wants 
the  peop^  to  give  more  money  for  the  costs 
of  government,  war  and  welfare. 

lAost  taxpayers  know  that  federal  pro- 
grams coat  money  and  they  are  willing  to 
pay  their  fair  shares.  They  do  not  mind 
giving  up  money  for  things  that  are  needed 
to  keep  the  nation  safe  and  healthy.  Tet 
Mr.  Johnson's  plan  for  spending  money  wlU 
not  help  the  nation's  economic  health. 

ProtMbly  the  biggest  threat  to  the  UjS. 
now  Is  Inflation.  Unless  the  gorernment 
stops  inflation  soon,  another  aerlous  depres- 
sion seems  certain.  There  are  two  ways  Mr. 
Johnson  can  stop  inflation — less  spending  or 
higher  taxes.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  the  President 
asked  for  higher  taxes.  Many  of  us  thought 
he  was  going  to  aak  for  enough  money  to 
pay  for  the  government  expenses  and  thereby 
t>alsnce  the  budget.  This  certainly  would 
have  slowed  inflstlon. 

But  this  week  Mr.  Johnson  a«ked  for  more 
spending — enough.  In  fact,  to  offset  the  bene- 
fits ot  higher  taxes.  "Deep  budget  cuts  could 
cause  a  recession  .  .  ."  Mr.  Jcdttuon  says. 
He  Is  wrong.  Ttit  real  threat  of  a  depr«SBloa 
is  caused  by  the  shrinking  value  of  tba  dol- 


lar, which  Is  headed  fcr  deep  (roubles  unleas 
Inflation  Is  stopped. 

The  President  blamed  the  war  tn  Vietnam 
for  moat  of  his  budget  Increase.  Tet  he  also 
demanded  more  money  for  hli  pet  projecli 
In  the  "Great  Society,"  including  another 
gI3S  mUlton  for  "Project  Head  Siart."  glSO 
million  to  create  Jobs  for  slum  youihs.  and 
#190  million  f<H-  so-called  "slum  clearance.' 

Mr.  Johnson  was  right  when  be  said  the 
American  people  must  make  s  sacrifice.  If 
we  are  to  stop  Communism  in  Vietnam,  then 
everyone  must  chip  in  something  extra  until 
the  war  is  won.  But  sa^rrlflces  also  must 
tM  made  on  other  fronts  too.  Some  of  the 
nation's  do-good  projects  here  st  home 
should  be  cut  back  enough  to  balance  the 
budget. 

True.  It  Is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  as  Mr.  Johnson  asks:  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  stop  Inflation. — R.  C. 


CeafreSiioKal  RepreseBtatioB  (or  tbe 
DutricI  •(  Colmbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   BUBTI.AMV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRBSENTATIVIB 

Wednesday,  February  1.  itST 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  MuTland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  aspects  to  the 
problem  of  extending  democracy  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  One 
is  giving  residents  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital a  voice  tn  their  National  Ijegtslature: 
the  other  is  giving  them  a  voice  In  their 
o^m  city's  government. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  long  and 
Inconclusive  debates  over  home  rule  ob- 
scured the  equally  Important  question  of 
District  of  Columbia  representation  on 
Capitol  Hill.  This  year.  It  appears  that 
perspective  will  be  restored,  and  that  the 
90th  Congress  will  hear  far  more  discus- 
sion about  congressional  representation 
for  Washington. 

Last  Sunday,  in  an  extremely  thought- 
ful and  compelling  lead  editorial,  the 
Washington  Star  set  forth  the  case  for 
full  congressional  representation  for  the 
people  of  Washington.  Such  representa- 
tion, the  Star  editorial  summarized.  "Is 
an  Inherent  right  of  citizens — the  dti- 
tens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  no  less 
than  other  American  citizens.  In  purely 
practical  terms,  however.  It  Is  an  even 
more  precious  right  In  the  District  than 
tn  other,  normal  areas.  For  whatever 
the  form  of  local  government  In  Wash- 
ington. Congress  will  retain  the  ultimate 
authority  over  this  city." 

The  Star  thus  recommended  a  realistic 
course  of  action  for  the  90th  Congress, 
a  program  which  featured  passage  and 
submission  to  the  States  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  grant  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  popularly  elect- 
ed, voting  representation  in  Congress. 
Under  the  form  of  amendment  backed  by 
the  Star,  the  Congress  would  be  author- 
ized to  flix  by  statute  the  precise  form  of 
District  representation  In  the  House  and 
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sen...    Such«.^e„d»e„t^dbe  ^^^^  t.'^^Y^^V^^T^     ^--^^^^"^^^I^J^St 
flexible  and  workable,  and  would  pre-         ^grnmont  in  WMhington.  CongreM  wUl  re- 
dude  the  dUBculUes  often  caused  oy  loc«-  j^jjj  yjj  ulOniat*  iuUionty  o»er  tliu  city. 
Ing  Into  the  Constitution  specific  provl-  p„^  congreM'  KllUh  potnt  o<  rtew.  Mrtrtct 
sions    which    might    later    have    to    be  rtprMentauon  could  b«  unron^irmb^  help- 


Changed  through  another  amendment. 

Mr  Speaker,  congressional  representa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not  a 
substitute  for  home  rule,  but  It  becomes 
espedally  important  In  the  absence  of 
home  rule.    As  long  as  the  Congress  leg- 


fui  tn  discbarglng  Umt  obUgaUon.  Prom  the 
vlpwpouil  of  local  cltlMQ*.  such  a  dlTWt  voice 
In  Congreas  would  be  the  moet  meanlngtul  of 
■01  poeslble  forms  of  luffrage. 

Voting  repreeentaUon  Is  controversial.  In 
Congren,  only  u  to  the  degree  of  representa- 
tion which  should  be  granted      We  suggest, 


Islates  for,  appropriates  funds  for,  and  o„„,t^,  th»t  this  queeuon  be  tempormrily 

polices  the  government  of  the  District  pm  ^ide,  and  that  congress  approve  this 

it  is  our  obligation  to  gain  as  much  In-  y^r,  for  raUBoation  by  the  itstei.  s  simple 

sight  Into  local  affairs  as  powlble.    Heet-  constitutional  amendment  affinnlng  the  right  ^„  g™.^.   ™„.„    ~   - 

SKrem"end<r^nS^!S!5?"bo^"{^    ^L^^^^^^'^'-^t^rcirjZ'-^TX.     -^««'?"^^- i^'--Z."'r..-S: 
the  general  education  of  the  Congress  In 
District  of  Columbia  problems  and  to  the 
work  of  congressional  committees. 

As  the  second  half  of  Its  program  for 
tha  ftOth  Congress,  the  Star  also  recom- 
mended creation  of  a  "high-level  oom- 


"In  auch  meaaure  a«  the  Congresa  may  ■ 
red."  Such  an  ftmcndment  wu  co-eporuored 
isat  TMJ*  m  the  SenAt«  by  MAjortty  Leader 
BiiAirsnxu}  and  Minority  Leader  Disiuen. 
There  U  broad  blparlUan  support  Tor  such  a 
move  In  Congrcae  today. 

In  the  community,  euch  coDgreaalonal  rep- 

UW..U..U  ».v.«.»w - reaentation  Is  not  opposed  by  anyone — the 

mission"  to  review  the  entire  question  of  mort  ardent  advocatee  of  home  rule  includwl. 
eovemment  In  Washington,  including  The  campaign  to  achieve  it  haa  la«ted  In 
S^e™r«Sma*eco"^prehe™.vere-  -  .rh'<S.e":SrSr.T^  clS^InSi". 
commendations  to  Congress.  This  sug-  ^^^^  degree  of  atunuon.  And  the  crucial 
gestion.  too.  merits  serious  consideration  ^^^^  ^  that  connection  U  this:  Now.  in  the 
this  year.  OOth  Congress,   for   the  lint  time  In  many 

I  include  this  constructive  editorial  In      years,  this  element  of  leglslaUve  competlUon 


of  other  proposals — for  a  non-voUng  District 
delegate,  for  Instance,  for  an  elected  Dis- 
trict commissioner  and  for  an  elected  school 
board.  It  Is  widely  anticipated  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  ahorUy  submit  several 
Ideas  of  his  own  for  Improvement*  In  the 
Dlstrtc;,  Including,  through  his  reorganiza- 
tion powers,  a  shakeup  of  the  present  cUy 
government.  There  Is  ample  room  for  Im- 
provement, and  the  preslden's  reorganUta- 
Uon  propoaala  wUl  be  welcome  as  an  In- 
terim step.  They  can  hardly  subsUtute. 
however,  for  a  comprehensive  and  overdue 
study  of  the  entire  structure  of  government 
In  Washington. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  the  im- 
mediate future  Is  the  possibility  that  com- 
mtinlty  and  congresaioDal  efforts  may  be- 
come so  divided  among  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches that  the  Dlstr;  t  will  wind  up  with 
nothing.  It  would  be  a  tragic  error  il  thU 
happczied. 

The  time.  a»  never  before.  U  ripe  for 
Washlngtonlans  to  present  a  united  front 
In  support  of  the  repreaentatlon  amendment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commJaslon  study 
on  the  other.  We  urge  every  responsible 
group  In  the  city  to  selae  this  c^portunlty. 
and  we  trust  that  the  President  will  encour- 
age them  In  doing  so. 


the  Rscofts: 
Am  ATTszMsBLa  Goal  roa  Dwraicr  StnTmAoa 
In  an  eloquent  speech  the  other  night. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  dted  govenunental 
reform  as  crte  of  the  desirable  means  of  at- 
tacking the  District  of  Columbia's  problems 
tht*  year.  In  a  general  sense,  he  was  right. 
Moving  frcm  the  genersJ  to  the  specific, 
however,  Ur  Humphrey  departed  from  solid 
gnnmd.  The  specific  goal  he  referred  to  was 
a  home  rule  bUl.  And  the  fact  Is  that  such  a 
goal  this  year,  or  next,  is  unattainable. 

Home  rule  Is  not  dead.  For  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  for  the  Presldent^-as  be  did  In  his 
budget  message — to  emphasize  this  fact  Is 
thoroughly  consistent  with  their  commit- 
ment to  an  lUtimate  objective.  But  the  po- 
UUcal  reality  Is  that  hocne  rule  la  not  going 
anywhere  In  the  BOtb  Congress.  For  the 
tune  being,  the  issue  is  on  the  shelf.  This 
fact  of  life  Is  frankly  conceded  by  every 
knowledgeable  advocate  of  self-government 
for  the  District.  It  would  be  tragic  If  state- 
ments such  as  Ur.  Humphrey's  should  raise 
false  hopes  or  lead  community  energies  In 
the  direction  of  fuUUty. 

It  would  be  tragic,  especially,  because  an- 
other course  of  action  Is  currently  available 
which  Is  not  only  attainable,  but  which  can 
be  supported  enthusiastically  by  every  ele- 
ment of  the  local  communl^  and  by  every 
member  of  Congress. 

We  propose,  as  the  top-priority  District 
leglslaUve  goal  this  year,  a  two-fold  package. 
The  first  part  Is  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which,  after  ratification  by  the  states. 
would  enable  Congress  to  grant  District  resi- 
dents direct  voting  representation  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  second  part  of  the  package  U  the  crea- 
tion of  a  high-level  commission,  with  repre- 
sentation from  the  administration.  Congress. 
the  local  community  and  outside  experts  in 
the  urban  field  to  conduct  an  In-depth  study 
of  the  entire  question  of  government  In 
Washington — boms  rule  Included. 

The  case  for  voting  representation  In  Con- 
gress needs  no  detailed  defense  here.  It  Is 
an  Inherent  right  of  dtlzene— the  cltleens  ol 
the  District  of  Columbia  no  less  than  those 
of  other  American  citizens.  In  purely  prac- 
tical   terms,    however.   It   is   an    even   more 


Is  mining.  Reprcsentatlorf^  not  an  altema' 
Uve  to  borne  rule.  It  U  a  vital  civil  right 
which  at  last  can  be  purgiied,  in  this  Con- 
gress. OP  Its  own  merits. 

The  bipartisan  commlsa^n  study  proposed 
here  as  a  compatible  companion  measure, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  related  directly  to 
home  rule.  It  would  keep  alive,  during  the 
next  couple  of  yean,  an  aspect  of  home  rule 
which  otherwise  Is  apt  to  He  dormant.  The 
proposed  commission  should  start  with  no 
preconceived  notions  as  to  the  beat  form  of 
local  government  for  the  District.  Its  goal 
should  be  plainly  and  simply  to  find  the  beat 
poeslble  form.  It  should  analyse  the  defects 
in  the  present  government.  It  should  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  the  District  has  become 
the  center  of  a  vast,  booming  metropolis,  and 
consider  Its  proper  relationship  to  the  sur- 
rounding Buburban  counties.  It  should  ad- 
vance proposals  to  assure  that  the  paramount 
Interests  of  the  federal  government  are  fully 


TradittC  Stamp  BaD  IstroJace^  ia  Texas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    KKW   TOUE 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  19€7 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
in  the  RacoitD  at  this  point  an  article 
which  appeared  In  Women's  Wear  E>ally 
on  February  1.  1967.  Indicating  that  a 
tradins  stamp  bill  was  Introduced  in  the 
Texas  Legislature  recently  As  I  pointed 
out  last  week,  a  similar  bill  has  been  In- 
troduced and  Is  under  consideration  In 
the 


ArkansM.    There    Is,    throughout 
and  adequately  protected  in  any  new  form     (j^Qntry  a  genuine  concern  regarding  the 
of  local  government— as  they  have  not  been  ^f  trading  stamps,  and  general  agree- 


In  previous  proposals. 

The  thought  ttiat  such  a  study  Is  overdue 
Is  not  original  with  us.  The  faat  la.  as  home 
rule  leaders  recognize,  thst  the  most  recent 
of  the  ill-fated  home  rule  proposals  vary  lit- 
tle In  their  substance  from  those  advanced 
30  years  ago.  These  proposals  urgently  need 
restudy.  It  Is  the  hope  and  belief  of  many 
hotne  rule  leaders  that  a  study,  conducted  by 
a  commission  with  broad  local  representa- 
tion, would  produce  sn  Improved  and  more 
politically  palatable  home  rule  bill. 

Let  us  make  our  own  position  on  this 
subject  perfectly  clear.  We  have  been  fear- 
ful that  any  real  "honje  rule"  here  will  mean 
abandonment  of  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  this  fed- 
eral dty  which  hoa  given  Washington  Its 
reaaon  for  being.  We  remain  fearful  on 
that  score.  It  seems  squally  clear  to  ua, 
however,  that  the  adoption  of  some  form 
of  home  rule,  whether  two  years  from  now 
Of  five.  Is  In  the  poUtlcal  cards.  And  It  la 
our  concern  that,  when  home  rule  oomee. 
the  new  form  of  government  should  be  as 
right  Bs  we  aU  can  possibly  make  It.  A 
comprehensive  study,  beftun  this  year,  would 
be  a  soUd  step  In  tliU  direction. 


ment  that  their  use  ought  to  be  regulated. 

I  wish  to  Impress  upon  the  Members 
here  again  that  the  House  must  act  in 
this  matter,  since  It  is  one  which  lends 
Itself  to  uniform  regulation. 
TKAoiMo  Staict  Bnxs  limnfVcxD  in  Texas 

AmiTW.  Txx.— A  bUl  to  provide  for  cash 
redemption  of  trading  stamps  has  been  In- 
troduced In  the  Texas  legislature. 

The  bill's  sponsor.  Sen.  V,  E.  Berry.  San 
Antonio,  also  Introduced  a  bill  thst  would 
require  trading  stamp  companies  to  pay 
the  State  the  value  of  any  stamps  not  re- 
deemed after  four  years. 

The  first  blU  (SB  53)  would  require  all 
trading  stamp  companies  operating  in  Texas 
to  [Vint  a  redeemable  monetary  value  on 
the  stamp  amounting  to  90  percent  of  the 
price  charged  by  tbe  company  to  retailers 
and  other  users  of  tbe  stamps. 

The  second  bUl  (SB  68)  would  have  trad- 
ing stam^p  companies  pay  an  annual  fee  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  make  annual  re- 
ports on  amounts  of  any  unredeemed 
stamps. 


T^  liSd  AaaiTcrsary  of  tkc  BirA  ol 
StoBewall  Jacksoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wear  mauoA 
IN  THE  SENATX  OP  TBS  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtdav,  February  9,  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Ur.  President.  Sat- 
urday, January  31,  wai  the  143d  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Oen.  Thomas  Jon- 
athan (StonevBlI)  Jackson,  one*  of 
America's  most  distinguished  sons,  who 
was  bom  In  the  western  region  of  Vir- 
ginia in  what  Is  now  the  city  of  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va. 

Much  lias  been  written  of  Stonewall 
Jackson's  numerous  military  feats  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and,  of  course,  partic- 
ular emphosla  has  been  placed  on  his 
famous  "Valley  campaign."  The  move- 
menU  of  Jackson  and  bis  dedicated 
troops  during  the  period  of  the  "Valley 
campaign"  have  furnished  the  teachers 
of  military  history  with  lessons  on  suc- 
cessful strategy  and  tactics,  which  are 
stlU  being  studied  throughout  the  world. 
The  valley  campaign  truly  exempllflea 
the  favorite  Jackson  maxims,  "Celerity 
Is  the  secret  of  success,"  and  "To  move 
swiftly,  strike  vigorously,  and  secure  the 
fruits  of  victory." 

Stonewall  Jackson's  military  accom- 
plishments prompted  this  comment  from 
the  great  Victorian  military  leader.  Field 
Marshal  viscount  Wolseley,  "The  fame 
of  Stonewall  Jack<wn  Ls  no  longer  the 
exclusive  property  of  Virginia  and  the 
South;  It  has  become  the  birthright  of 
every  man  privileged  to  call  himself  an 
American." 

The  strong  character  of  Jackson 
prompted  the  following  remarks  in  the 
Dally  Chronicle  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
the  general's  death: 

He  bss  OD«  grest  and  overmaatcrlng  tr&lt 
of  obaraet«r — •  fan&Ucal  eoUiuBlaun  whlcb 
07erleap«d  all  obstacles  and  ibarpeDed  pre- 
maturely all  ottaer  quaUtlea  of  hu  mind. 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  a  great  general,  a 
brave  soldier,  a  noble  Christian,  and  a  pure 
man. 

iMr.  President,  annually  the  city  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  honors  the  anniver- 
sary of  Jackson's  birth  with  appropriate 
public  ceremonies,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  in  tbe  Clarksburg 
Exponent  of  January  31  on  this  year's 
ceremony  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rtcoio, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Clarkaburg  Bxpooeot,  Jan.  at, 
1M7I 

WacATBS  RKHnfo  or  143d  BsaTHBAT  or 
Onmux.  JaCKsoir 

Today  marks  t2ie  143rd  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  General  Thomas  Jonathan  (Stone- 


Appendix 

wall)   Jackson  bom  In  Clarkaburg.  Jan.  31, 
1834. 

8.  J.  Blrabteln.  chairman  of  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Historical  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  informed  the  prees  that  two 
local  organisations  are  honoring  the  occaalon 
with  approprlAte  wreaths. 

TTie  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
have  placed  a  wreath  on  both  the  Stonewall 
equestrian  statue  and  on  the  bronxe  plaque 
erected  on  the  alte  in  the  300  block  of  West 
Main  Street  where  the  famous  general  wsa 
bom. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Civic  Club  haa  re- 
membered today's  143rd  anniversary  by  plac- 
Ing  a  wreath  on  the  equestrian  statue  lo* 
cated  on  tbe  plaea  of  the  Harrison  County 
Court  House. 

The  Clarksburg  Chapter  of  the  U-D.C. 
erected  the  bronze  plaque  In  August.  1011  to 
commemorate  the  general's  birthplace.  On 
May  10.  1953.  thf  famous  equestrian  statue 
was  dedicated. 

The  Honorable  Prank  C.  Haymond  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  West  Va.  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  tbe  ceremony  and  was  Introduced 
by  the  late  Dr.  Roy  Bird  Cook,  noted  hls- 
tK»lan. 

Judge  Raymond  Is  the  guest  speaker  to- 
night In  Huntington  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  New  Sl-onewall  Jackson  Brigade, 
Blrshteln  Is  a  Colonel  In  the  Brigade. 

Stonewall  Jackson's  sister  Laura  died  tn 
Buckhannon  one  month  following  the  erec- 
tion of  the  bronze  plaque  In  August.  1911. 

The  equestrian  statue  was  made  by  the 
late  Charles  Keck  of  New  York,  and  the  tiaae 
of  tbe  statue  waa  dealgned  by  William 
Grant,  Clarksburg  architect. 

Blrshteln.  who  baa  been  a  Stonewall  enthu- 
siast since  attending  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Public  School  In  Norfolk,  Vs.,  furnished 
the  press  vnth  the  following  information 
regarding  Clarkburg's  great  native-born  gen- 
eral. 

Jackson,  a  brilliant  Confederate  officer  dur* 
Ing  the  War  Between  the  SUtes,  acquired  the 
sobriquet  or  nickname  of  "Stonewall"  with 
his  stubborn  defease  of  a  position  tn  the 
first  batUe  of  Manassas  (BuU  Bun)  July  21, 
1881. 

Be  deprecated  Seoeeslon  but  was  a  strong 
believer  In  states'  rights,  and  wbm  Virginia 
vrithdrew  from  the  Union,  he  mAtntalned 
his  allegiance  to  the  State. 

Stonewall  Jzickson  was  one  of  tbe  most 
able  of  the  Confederate  ofllcers  and  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  corps  commander  on  either 
side  during  the  War.  He  bad  a  deep  religious 
nature  and  has  often  been  compared  with 
the  Cromwelhan  leaders  In  England,  histori- 
ans contend. 

The  military  tactics  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
are  studied  in  the  military  academies  at 
West  Point,  Va..  MUltary  Institute,  In  St. 
Cyr,  Prance;  and  at  Sandhurst.  England.  It 
Is  said  to  be  the  consensus  of  military  ex- 
perts that  his  genius  boa  seldom  been 
equalled  and  never  Burpassed. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Jackson  waa 
sent  In  a  telegram  by  the  late  great  general 
of  World  War  n,  Douglas  MacArthur,  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  bronze  bust  of  Stonewall 
in  the  Colonnade  of  the  Hall  of  Pame  at 
New  York  University,  May  19.  1957. 

"Perhaps  the  most  prized  message  I  ever 
received  came  from  tbe  famous  historian, 
Douglas  Southall  Preeznan.  who  wrote  me 
at  the  cloae  of  my  campaign  tn  the  South- 
west Pacific  area  of  World  War  II.  "The 
mantle  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son has  now  fallen  on  your  shoulders." 


Two  of  Stonewall's  most  favorite  T"*«lTne 
are  "Tou  May  fie  Whatever  Tou  Resolve  to 
Be"    and    "Never    l^ke    Couoael    of    Your 

Pears." 

Blrshteln  said  that  few  pcnous  In  West 
Virginia  rcollM  that  the  Clarksburg  PubUc 
Library  has  a  prized  original  letter  by  Stone- 
wall. This  letter  Is  on  exhibit  together  with 
a  miniature  repUcA  of  the  polarls  submarine. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  other  dlveralAed 
mementos  dealing  with  Jackson. 

MlJts  Charlotte  Bailey,  librarian,  has  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  public  to  vlsdt 
the  library  and  examine  tbe  many  Jackson 
Items  being  displayed  in  connection  with  tbe 
143rd  Birthday   Anniversary. 

Also  on  display  Is  an  excellent  aketch  by 
Bruce  Haymond  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  birth- 
place (324-338  West  Main  Street)  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  merchantlle  store.  Tbe  sketch 
graphically  reveals  "a  neat  three-room  brick 
cottage  with  seml-attlc  and  Inset  porch,  of 
a  type  now  fast  disappearing." 

A  large  oil  painting  of  Stonewall  was  pre- 
sented several  years  ago  to  the  Library  by 
David  Van  Pelt,  a  Prtend  of  the  Library. 
Tbe  portrait  was  made  by  Edwin  P.  I3r«ugh- 
man  aiui  Is  s  fine  copy  of  the  famous  original 
by  John  A.  Elder  In  the  Corcoran  Oallory  of 
Art  In  Washington,  D.C. 

A  ladder-back  rocker  which  belonged  to 
Jackson's  Mother  Is  also  on  exhibit  In  the 
Ubrary. 

The  original  letter  by  Stonewall  waa  pre- 
sented to  tbe  Clarksburg  Public  Library  by 
the  late  D.  H  HlU  Arnold  of  Kklns.  grand- 
nephew  of  Jackson. 

The  letter,  postmarked  West  Point,  Is  ad- 
dressed to  Jackson's  sister,  Mrs.  L.  (I«ura) 
A.  Arnold  of  Beverly.  Randolph  County. 

Stonewall  wrote  his  sister  of  his  prepara- 
tions for  tbe  annual  examinations  at  West 
Point  and  reported  that  his  health  was  "very 
good  at  tbe  present."  He  requested  that 
his  sister  Inform  him  as  to  the  subscription 
rates  of  "the  Democratic  paper  published 
In  Clarksburg." 

The  Clarksburg  Post  Office  features  two 
large  Zip  Code  cutout  standing  figures  In 
the  lobby — bearing  tbe  name  of  Clariuburg's 
native   general   and   his   birthplace   address. 

Jackson's  paternal  grandparents,  his  father 
Jonathan,  a^kd  aister  Elizabeth,  are  buried 
In  the  Historical  Cemetery  In  Jackson  Park, 
located   on    East   Pike  Street   In   Clarksburg. 

The  General's  Mother  Is  buried  In  Ansted. 
West  Va.  Hia  sister  Laura  Is  buried  In 
Buckhannon  and  his  brother  Warren  lies  at 
rest  near  that  city. 

Stonewall  Jackson  died  May  10, 1883  at  the 
age  of  39  near  Guinea  Station.  Ta..  and  is 
burled  In  Lexington,  Vs. 

Blrshteln  Is  desirous  of  having  all  persons 
bom  on  January  21st  to  write  to  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Birthday  Conunlttee.  Post  Of- 
fice Drawer  551.  Clarksburg.  West  Va,  36301. 
listing  the  birthday,  year  and  place  of  birth, 
and  present  address. 


Three  Brare  Hca 
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IN  TBE  HOUSZ  Or  RKPRESEITTATITES 

Thurtday,  Februarv  S,  19S7 

Mr.  TEAQCE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
1  recent  editorial  In  ttie  Wasliington 
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Post  reviews  the  tragic  deaths  of  Astro- 
nauts Orissom.  White,  and  Chaffee,  to 
decisions  which  surround  our  continued 
manned  exploration  of  space,  as  the  edi- 
torial so  aptly  points  out.  It  Is  Important 
to  examine  not  only  the  immedlat* 
tragedy  but  also  to  recognize  the  inherent 
dangers  involved  in  exploraUon  with  a 
view  to  minimizing  these  hazards  for 
those  who  wUl  conUnue  to  venture  Into 
the  new  world  of  space. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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Thr«  bra«  men  died  In  the  Apollo  holp- 
CftUit,  miw  men  who-Uke  tBelr  leUo*  »*; 
tronauU  Mid  the  coamouauU.  too— hMl 
c«M  to  mccept  u  norm»l  wkI  rouUne  » 
degree  of  perrcnAl  dancer  ttaat  numbe  the 
avermce  man  In  the  mere  contemplation  oi 
it  II  would  haT*  been,  after  all.  entirely 
uiwlentandable.  only  "human."  had  they 
allowed  an  awaren*.  ol  rUk  or  ^  '^^J^ 
fate  to  impinge  upon  their  work.  But  they 
did  not. 

TO  Uw  IncrwUble  adventure  that  Is  the 
exploration  of  apace,  they  gave  their  mar- 
veloua  talent*,  their  loyalty  and  Anally  their 
Uvea.  Before  the  Nation  move«  on  to  a  pre- 
occupaUon  with  the  conawiuencea  of  the 
dlaaater,  the  daring  and  duty  of  Virgil  OrU- 
•om,  Bdward  Whius  and  Roger  Chaffee  ought 
lo  be  humbly   and  gratefully  remarked. 

A  full  evaluation  of  the  ftaah  flre  Inside 
the  Apollo  spacecraft  wUl,  of  course,  have 
to  await  the  report  of  the  officUl  board  of 
Inquiry.  It  Is  slready  evident,  however,  that 
ihe  margin  of  safety  In  apace  eiploraUoo  is 
extremely,  perhaps  unavoidably,  low  and 
that  success  depends  on  the  proper  coordi- 
nated functioning  ol  a  peat  array  ol  men 
and  machines. 

One  can  have  confidence  that  the  crfBclals 
charged  with  putting  an  American  on  the 
moon  ar«  doing  their  utmost  to  make  the 
mlMton  safe.  But  their  success  until  last 
rrtday  may  have  given  many  Americans  the 
Impr^oa  that  science  and  safety  were  lyn- 
onymoua.  This  la  hartly  ■».  Risks  can 
be  reduced,  trat  let  no  one  think  they  can 
be  CTaaed. 

The  tragedy  Inevitably  rekindles  doubts 
about  the  need  or  desirability  of  the  Ameri- 
can manned-flight  program.  In  our  view, 
the  three  deaths  do  not  discredit  the  na- 
tional and  scientific  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram; these  are  unchanged.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  whether  a  moon  flight  Is 
"worth"  three  men.  Manned  flight  Is 
"worth"   the   Nation's  continued   striving. 

Americans  will  want  to  be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  the  pace  of  the  program  does  not 
Itself  constitute  an  element  of  danger.  A 
deadline  Is  helpful  for  an  organization  brac- 
ing tor  a  big  Job.  but  there  Is  nothing  magi- 
cal or  unchangeable  In  the  IMS  deadline  for 
landing  a  msji  on  tti'e  moon.  The  Space 
Agency  should  not  content  Itself  with  an 
Inquiry  that  touches  only  the  Immediate 
disaster.  It  should  address  the  larger  and 
more  troubling  question  of  the  Apollo  tlme- 
Uble. 


Tw*  Goals  for  NatioBal  Tronsportatioo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PKI.IfSTl.VAICU 
W  THB  8BNATB  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thuraday,  Fehmary  9,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  next 
month  the  new  Transportation  Depart- 
ment will  begin  operations.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  Department  recognizes  the 
growing  Importance  of  the  transporta- 


tion industry  to  the  efficient  funcUonlng 
of  the  economy.  Among  Its  many  duties, 
the  Department  win  serve  as  a  focus  for 
new  thinking  on  national  transport  pol- 
icy 

Oovemment  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
the  development  of  a  transport  system 
adequate  to  meet  the  ever-growing  needs 
of  the  economy.  We  should  always  re- 
member, however,  that  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, new  and  Improved  barge,  rail,  truck 
and  airline  capacity  U  the  result  of  pri- 
vate Investment.  /  .  T,   .. 

Charles  E.  Walker,  president  of  Union 
Barge  tine  Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Dravo  Corp..  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  a 
leader  of  the  Inland  water  transport  In- 
dustry calls  attention  to  two  areas  of 
government  policy  with  whldj  the  De- 
partment concerns  Itself  In  the  pubUc 

First  Is  the  encouragement  of  larger 
private  investment  in  transport  capacity. 
Mr  Walker  points  out  that  no  amount  of 
reguUtlon  or  Oovemment  rearrange- 
ment of  existing  capacity  will  make  up 
for  failure  of  private  capital  to  enUr  the 
transport  Held  in  adequate  volume 

Second  is  the  stimulation  of  Inter- 
modal  coordlruitlon  so  that  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  is  made  of  the  new  Invest- 
ment Mr.  Walker  says  that  more  water- 
rail  coordlnaUon.  parUcularly.  could  sig- 
nificantly reduce  transportation  costs  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RiconD  the  remarks  made  by  Mr 
Walker  In  Chicago  on  February  1  at  the 
NaUonal  TransporUtlon  Institute  ol  the 
TransportaUon  Association  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoan, 
as  follows: 

Two    00*U    KM    N»T10M»1.  T«i»«PO»T»TIOK— 
aTIKUl.ATl     PUVATI     D.«I»r»KI<T     »«>     K"" 

coniAOT  Itmm-itoBU.  Coo«m»«tiok 
I  Remarks  of  Ch»rl«i  E.   Wilker,  Pr~ld«nt. 

Omon  B«g«  Una  Corp  .  N.Uonal  Tran.- 

portatlon  InsOtuW.  Conrad  Hlllon  BoMl, 

Chicago,  m  .  Pebniary  1.  !»<") 

The  eeUbllmhment  of  s  csblnet-leYel  De- 
uarunent  of  TramportaUon  provldee  sn  oc- 
casion to  take  a  new  locOt  at  one  of  the  na- 
uon's  largest,  moet  oomplex  and  most  com- 
petiuve  induetrlee.  At  least  for  the  preeent, 
U  U  an  induatry  ahowlng  besltb;  proepecte. 
including  Unprovement  In  net  Income  and 
a  large  volume  of  new  Invealment  In  equip- 
ment and  faclUUes. 

This  year  le  a  favorable  Ume  to  encourage 
larger  private  Inveetment  to  meet  the  rapidly 
growing  tranaport  needs  of  the  •conom;  and. 
at  the  same  time,  to  itlmulate  Inter-modal 
coordination  eo  that  the  moet  eBldent  use 
la  made  of  the  new  Inveatment. 

A  key  cbaractertatlc  common  to  all 
branches  of  the  Industry  today  U  rapid 
growth.  And  this  growth  aeema  to  be  no 
temporary  upaurge.  Aa  the  economy  con- 
unuee  to  grow  In  complexity  and  alae.  more 
and  more  tranaport  eervlce  la  needed  per 
caplU.  In  l»il.  for  eiample.  S300  ton-mllea 
of  aervlce  wae  required  annually  to  lupply 
each  of  ua  with  our  food,  fuel  and  other  ne- 
caldtle*.  In  1»««,  It  took  eO  percent  more 
iervlee  to  aatlafy  our  needs,  or  a.900  ton- 
mlles  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the 
country.  If  trendi  ot  the  paet  five  jeate  con- 
tinue, each  of  ua  will  need  lO.OOO  too-mllea 
ot  eervlce  a  year  by  1970  and  H.OOO  by  1980. 
Rapidly  increasing  demand  doec  not  mean 
almply  the  accumulation  of  more  itandard 
bargee,  box  care,  or  trucks.  Increasingly.  It 
meana  the  development  of  apeclallzed  equip- 
ment.   Inourhualneea.  the  shipper  wanu  not 


only  the  S40.000  rtandard  hopper  barge,  but 
often  ano  a  STM.OOO  barge  capable  of  cariy- 
Ing  2  MO  tons  of  chemicals  at  — 38'  F.  The 
draiand  la  both  for  much  more  capacity  ano 
more  capacity  of  a  ipeclallsed  and  expensive 

Aa  the  new  Department  of  TranaporUtlon 
aurveya  the  fleld.  It  will  Bnd  a  baalcallj  aound 
.vawm.  There  are,  to  be  aure.  complaint, 
about  the  way  the  lyatem  work..  Some  .re 
JuatlBed  and  acme  are  not.  But  compared 
to  the  tran.port  .yetem  of  any  other  coun- 
try the  XI a.  domestic  .jatem  work,  extremely 
well  Bhlppere  have  wide  choices  In  typee 
and  grade  Mrvlce.  An  expert  trafllc  man- 
ager, putting  together  the  varied  on«r";f  »' 
the  different  mode,  of  tran.portatlon.  I.  to- 
dav  able  to  develop  more  emclent  .ystem.  or 
production  and  dl.trtbutlon  than  wa.  ever 
the  case  before.  A  large  part  o<  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  eBdency  of  American  manu(«- 
turlng  can.  I  believe,  be  attributed  to  the 
avallabmty  and  .kUlful  employment  of  our 
complex  system  ot  tranaportaUon^  _..„.,. 
AU  thla  1.  accompUahed  under  private 
owiSnihlp  or  transportation  capacity.  Vigor- 
ous eipanalon  and  technological  advance 
have  been  the  rule  In  recent  jear.  for  aU 
modes.  Fund,  tor  new  inveetment  have  been 
obtained  both  from  rrlnveeted  earning,  and 
from  the  capital  marXeU  "»««";»"?:P°'": 
tlon  companies  murt  compete  with  all  other 
Kgment.  of  a  rapidly  growing  economy. 

The  Department  ot  Tran.port.tlon  comee 
into  being  at  a  tune  of  general  confidence  In 
the  future.  Today.  tran.porUUon  ainnot 
ouallty  ss  a  tick  Industry,  nor  one  that  l. 
taiung  to  provide  a  high  quaUty  of  service 
to  the  public. 

Each  mode  of  transportation  has  worked 
out  It.  particular  place  In  the  system,  po- 
meeUc  water  transportation  1.  one  reault  of 
a  mulU-purpoee  water  reeource  development 
program  having  a  variety  of  public  InterMt 
oblecuves.  The  role  of  the  water  carriers  1. 
to  translate  a  major  national  resource  Into 
an  important  naUonal  economic  asset  by 
producing  the  lowest  coet  tranaportatlon 
avlalable  to  the  public.  It  Is  their  rMpon- 
alhlllty  to  make  effective  use  of  the  phyalca 
tact  that  a  ton  of  freight  on  board  a  ve»»l 
require,  the  leaat  effort  to  muve  ot  any  forni 
of  transportation,  a.  anyone  can  deduce  who 
has  watched  a  .mall  boy  push  a  heavy  speed- 
boat away  from  a  dock. 

Foe  oommodltlea  adapted  to  water  trans- 
port, barge  Una.  can  carry  goods  thousand, 
ol  mUes  foe  a  price  that  would  pay  for  only 
a  fraction  of  that  dlsunce  by  the  cheapest 
land  meana.  All  available  evidence  .hows 
that  water  transportaUon,  where  It  U  effec- 
Ove  grsaOy  simulates  Intenalve  Industrial 
development.  This  means  Increased  demanda 
for  service  on  the  part  of  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation, particularly  railroads,  an  scroas- 
the-board  benefit  ot  development  of  an  es- 
Mntlal  natural  resource. 

Technological  advance  has  dramatically 
Improved  efficiency  of  InUnd  water  Irans- 
portauon.  A  single  movement  on  the  river 
15  yeara  ago  had  the  approximate  capacity  of 
one  Uberty  Uilp  or  10.000  ton..  Today,  a 
boat  may  puah  the  equivalent  of  tour  Uberty 
ship  lo«ls  or  40.000  tons.  Further  advance, 
are  expected.  As  depth  of  river  channels  are 
improved  from  nine  to  twelve  feet,  a  cor- 
responding Increase  In  capacity  wUl  take 
place.  Opportunltlea  lor  further  expansion 
win  contmue  to  open  up  ai  a  result  of  the 
long  term  naUonal  program  (or  Increasing 
the  water  supply  for  all  purpoMS.  In  1900. 
the  nation  con.umed  only  40  billion  gallons 
of  water  s  dsy  compared  to  over  370  billion 
today.  By  19*0,  the  goverrunent  estimates 
that  nearly  600  bUUon  gallons  will  be  needed 
dally.  In  many  casee.  an  Important  by-prod- 
uct of  water  resource  development  It  naviga- 
tion. 

Growth  trends  In  transport  demand  may 
now  be  developing  a  new  altuatlon.  With 
rapid  expanalon  and  technological  Improve- 
ment having  priority,  emphasis  on  ability  to 


invest  In  new  capacity  becomes  all-Impor- 
tant. No  unount  of  regulation  or  govern- 
ment re-arrangement  of  existing  capacity  will 
make  up  for  failure  of  private  capital  to  enter 
the  transport  Oeld  In  adequate  volume. 

As  the  needs  Increase  for  even  larger 
amounts  of  capital  to  finance  unproved  and 
often  highly  apeclallxed  equipment.  It  1.  ap- 
propriate to  explore  new  way.  In  which  the 
different  modea  may  work  together  elBclenUy. 
The  rapidly  Increasing  demand,  of  the  econ- 
omy .uggeet  that  new  attention  be  paid  lo 
achieving  Inter-modal  ooordlnstlon.  Water- 
rail  coordination,  particularly,  make,  tenae 
tor  many  long  dUtance  freight  movement.. 
With  the  use  ot  new  technology,  water-rail 
combinations  In  mikny  market,  could  sig- 
nificantly reduce  many  all-rail  rate.,  and  In- 
cresM  the  productivity  of  expensive  freight 
csrs.  The  new  department  may  be  able  to 
help  break  down  long  sundlng  resUtance  to 
such  cooperative  arrangements. 

Some  have  argued  that  coordination  can 
only  be  eucceosfully  brought  about  through 
single  ownership  of  different  means  of  trans- 
portaUon.  The  risk  of  such  common  owner- 
.hlp.  however.  1.  the  doetruction  of  healthy 
compeUtlon.  Since  the  economic  advantages 
cited  tor  common  ownership  can  be  obtained 
throtigh  coordination  ot  services  without  risk 
to  the  competitive  process.  It  seems  sensible 
to  favor  the  coordination  approach. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantage,  of  such 
coordination  u  that  It  permits  more  effective 
utilisation  of  existing  equipment,  and  fa- 
clUUes. rail  and  water,  and  thus  both  reduces 
requirement,  for  new  capital  and  makes  the 
Inveetment  of  such  capital  more  attractive. 

The  wlUlngneM  of  transportation  oompa- 
nlea  to  Invest  In  new  and  unproved  capacity 
la  a  demonstration  ot  general  confidence  In 
the  future  and  a  deep  recognition  that  pri- 
vate Investment  tor  profit  1.  an  essential  part 
ot  our  transportation  system  In  the  United 
Statee.  Therefore,  all  of  us  In  TAA  as  well  as 
our  government  representatives,  should  bend 
every  effort  to  maintain  thl.  climate  of  con- 
fidence. At  the  asms  time,  coordination  of 
service  should  be  encoursged  so  that  new  in- 
veetment finds  Its  way  Into  the  moet  eco- 
nomically productive  channel,  and  thus 
strengthen  the  entire  transport  system  on 
which  the  nation^  eoonotny  dependa. 


CosfrcMBaa  Jeka  E.  Fofgrtj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  KASsaCHtTSrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  i.  1967 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
untimely  passing  of  m^f  beloved  and 
valued  friend.  Congressman  John  E- 
Fogarty,  was  a  very  great  shock  to  all 
of  us  who  knew  him,  to  hli  admiring 
colleagues  In  the  House  and  limumer- 
able  people  in  his  great  district,  his  State, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

This  great  American  was  called  to  his 
Maker  at  a  time  when  truly  he  had  had 
not  even  reached  the  crest  of  his  powers, 
and  ordinarily  could  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  constructive  achieve- 
ment for  the  people,  and  happiness  with 
his  family  and  friends.  He  seemed  to 
be  as  vigorous  as  ever  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  his  Impending  passing. 

John  Fogarty  was  outstanding  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  His  brilliant  career 
in  the  public  service  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful,    colorful    and    illustrious    ever 


recorded  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

He  started  from  hunfble  beginnings. 
He  worked  hard  for  everything  be  got: 
he  overcame  all  obetacles.  By  virtue  of 
great,  natural  ability,  strength  of  char- 
acter the  force  of  his  dynamic  person- 
ality and  his  resolute  spirit,  he  steadily 
moved  forward  with  confidence,  vigor 
and  speed. 

At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  His 
record  In  this  body  has  been  one  ot  para- 
mount distinction,  marked  by  highest 
honors  and  one  triumph  after  another. 

Congressman  Fogarty  did  not  come  to 
this  body  to  serve  any  special  privilege. 
He  came  here  ably,  faithfully,  and  hon- 
orably to  serve  the  people  of  his  district 
and  Nation  and  he  made  it  clear  from 
the  start  that  he  meant  business. 

Early  In  life  he  had  noted  the  strug- 
gles, the  disadvantages,  the  adversities, 
the  handicaps  of  ordinary  members  of 
the  rank  and  file.  He  knew  and  under- 
stood their  problems  and  was  Interested 
in  promoting  their  welfare  and  better- 
ment. 

Early  he  reallMd  that  ordinary  work- 
ing people  needed  higher  standards  of 
Uvlng.  better  opportunities  for  education 
and  improvements  in  the  leadership, 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  devoted  to 
promoting  the  public  health  and  well- 
being. 

Like  some  others  with  a  mission,  he 
found  in  the  panel  of  the  great  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  which  he 
was  assigned,  colleagues  and  kindred 
spirits  who,  like  himself,  had  noticed  cer- 
tain, well-defined  health  needs  of  the 
people,  and  were  willing  to  exert  every 
effort  to  meet  them. 

John  Fogarty  was  an  untiring  worker 
and  never  spared  himself  for  a  moment. 
He  had  high  goals.  lofty  principles,  noble 
alms,  and  was  admirably  equipped  to  ad- 
vance them.  He  had  the  ability,  courage, 
unflagging  energy,  and  unswerving  dedi- 
cation to  tackle  social  problems  that  few 
dared  lo  touch  at  the  time. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  under 
his  Inspiring  leadership,  his  dreams  and 
his  humane  practical  conceptions  and 
Ideas  for  promoting  the  health  of  the 
American  people  started  to  take  concrete 
shape,  and  before  long,  the  ofttlme 
slowly  moving  legislative  mills  of  the 
Congress  were  sparked  into  concrete,  ef- 
fective action. 

It  Is  said  by  the  celebrated  expert  and 
commentator.  Or.  Howard  A.  Rusk.  In 
the  New  York  Times: 

No  one  lo  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
service.,  more  and  better  health  facltltlee, 
and  more  and  better  health  reaearcb  than 
Representative  Fogarty 

And  that  puts  it  In  accurate  terms. 

Some  years  ago  John  suffered  a  serious 
heart  attack  which  slowed  him  down  for 
a  while,  but  did  not  deter  him  for  long 
from  the  most  energetic  pursuit  of  his 
established  goals. 

A  man  of  profound  religious  faith  and 
devotion,  he  was  content  to  leave  his  own 
destiny  in  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  and 
he  stanchly  drew  on  all  his  resources, 
physical.  Intellectual,  political,  spiritual, 
and  Inspirational,  almost  as  an  evange- 
list with  a  holy  cause,  hammering  out  one 


measure  alter  another  to  set  up, 
strengthen,  and  perfect  the  institutes  of 
health,  the  basic  research  institutions, 
and  related  agencies,  for  attacking  the 
killer  diseases,  like  cancer,  heart  trouble, 
vascular,  circulatory  and  stroke-produc- 
ing diseases,  muscular  dystrophy,  mental 
retardation,  fibrosis,  and  a  host  of  spastic 
and  congenital  afflictions  which  have 
plagued  humanity  for  centuries  and  have 
t>een  getting  worse  in  recent  years,  and 
which  this  great,  brave  son  of  Rhode 
Island  rightly  believed  should  be  banished 
from  the  earth. 

How  well  he  did  this  overall  lob  is 
written  in  golden  letters  In  the  perma- 
nent records  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body,  and  In  the  prayers  and  gratitude 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  so  many  [leople 
in  this  country  suffering  from  kUler  and 
other  diseases  now  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  who  have  been  or  wUl  be 
cured  or  relieved  will  ever  owe  so  much  to 
one  individual  as  the  very  many  victims 
of  previously  incurable  diseases  now  owe, 
and  will  continue  to  owe,  to  John  Fogarty 
of  Rhode  Island  for  the  merciful  aid 
and  deliverance  which  his  inspired 
leadership  assured  for  them. 

When  he  entered  Congress  the  appro- 
priation for  medical  research  was  $2  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  now  thanks  to  the  In- 
fluence and  Impetus  of  his  truly  blessed 
work  and  Idealism,  it  is  now  over  a  billion 
a  year  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
future,  until  science  will  at  last  be  able  to 
unlock  the  many  more  secrets  that  will 
permit  millions  of  human  beings,  hereto- 
fore doomed  to  early  death,  or  to  lives  of 
helplessness,  need,  and  pain,  to  enjoy 
normal  spans  of  life  and  escape  from 
excruciating  suffering. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  John  Fogarty 
should  be  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Public 
Health"  by  Dr.  Rusk  and  other  experts 
too  numerous  to  mention  In  the  best 
position  of  all  to  appraise  his  tremen- 
dously historic  and  effective  contribu- 
tions to  suffering  mankind.  It  can  be 
said  without  fear  ol  contradiction,  and 
unquestionably,  that  John  Fogarty  is  the 
greatest,  political,  health  leader  In  our 
history,  and  his  colleagues,  his  able,  de- 
voted staff,  and  those  who  worked  with 
him  in  the  committee  and  the  House, 
and  the  other  body,  can  be  proud  of  his 
great  work  and  proud  of  the  support  and 
Invaluable  aid  they  gave  him. 

This  is  also  true  of  his  coworkers  In 
the  other  body.  Senator  Listxs  Hux  and 
his  colleagues,  all  very  able,  distin- 
guished leaders,  and  the  wonderful  thing 
about  this  memorable  achievement  was 
that  these  dedicated  collaborators  and 
assistants,  and  all  who  worked  virlth  the 
great  John  Fogarty.  recognised  the  ep- 
ochal nature,  import  and  effects  of  his 
carefully  selected,  fixed  goals  and  the 
miracles  they  would  work  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  human  race. 

John  Fogarty  was  the  driving  force 
that  translated  into  speedy,  administra- 
tive action  the  research  and  application 
in  our  hospital,  clinical  and  medical  sys- 
tems of  the  great,  scientific  and  medical 
discoveries,  techniques,  equipment,  appli- 
ances, therapies  and  methods  that  have 
worked  such  wonders  In  free,  modem 
medicine  and  that  have  brought  truly 
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tnaieuurable    blessings    to    so    nuiw 

""^ouJd  Uke  to  touch  upon  the  personal 
dde  of  John  Fosarty,  because  to  thoM 
of  us  who  knew  hlin  well,  he  was  a  re- 
markable person,  who  at  once  Inspliwl 
respect,  admiration,  and  affecUon. 
To  know  him  well  as  to  low  him. 
There  were  many  unusual,  Unptesslve. 
sjid  attractive  facets  to  his  character 
and  makeup.  ,  _„.-^ 

He  was  strong,  powerfu.  and  rugged 
physlcaDy.  and  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  fear.  ,  ^      ,    . 

He  had  a  natural,  quick,  alert  mind 
that  enabled  him  to  make  sharp,  accu- 
rate, speedy  appraisals.  .  ,  ,  m. 
Hi  was  articulate  and  forceful  In  his 
speech,  capable  of  dectetons.  and  per- 
suasive In  his  advocacy. 

When  aroused  by  an  allegiance  to  a 
cause  he  was  militant  and  unswerving. 

He'  was  straightforward,  direct  and 
r»limlnded.  and  never  struck  a  low  blow. 
Be  was  shrewd  and  canny  in  negotia- 
tions. arUul  and  clever  In  gaining  his 
rods,  resourceful  in  putting  his  deas 
WMl  his  measures  through  his  committee, 
the  Bouse,  and  the  Congress. 

He  was  profoundly  religious  minded. 
Mul  he  proudly  wore  for  everyone  to  see 
the  bwlge  and  the  stamp  of  his  Irish 
ancestry,  from  which  he  felt  he  drew 
SSh  of  his  strength,  his  power,  his 
MUjage.  his  seal  for  good,  humane 
causes,  his  humor.  sympatheUc  nature 
Zii  his  strong  seuM  of  loyalty,  which 
was  one  of  the  dominating  quallUes  he 

''^Rigorously  honest,  outepoken  and 
lartbrlght.  candid  and  resolute—he  was 
a  roan  whose  friendship  meant  some- 
thing more  than  Upservlce. 

He  could  always  be  counted  on  to  stand 
up  and  fight  for  his  friends  or  for  any 
cause  to  which  he  was  attached 

John  was  firm  in  his  principles  and 
flmely  intent  upon  his  goals,  bu^hf  »" 
kindly  and  considerate  of  others— strong 
of  will  but  gentle  of  heart,  and  generous 
of  impulse,  a  man  who  dealt  In  »rarm. 
personal  values,  rather  than  In  the  cold 
unfeeling  absolutes  of  the  computCT  a 
man  who  commanded  respect  for  his  B- 
tegrtty  and  greatness,  admlraUon  for  his 
faith  and  his  courage,  and  love  for  nis 
loyalty  and  his  essenUal  goodness  as  a 

baman  being.  .  ,    _, 

An  onfaltertng  patriot  and  lover  ol 
his  country  and  its  free  Institutions. 
John  could  not  be  excelled  In  Ws  eager- 
ness to  sacrifice  of  himself  to  defend. 
strengthen,  and  enrich  this  Nation. 

In  war  and  peace,  he  served,  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty,  to  protect  our 
country  and  make  It  a  better  place  In 
which  to  Uve. 

Deep  In  his  conviction  that  this  Is  truly 
the  government  of  the  people,  he  won 
the  plaudits  and  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  his  unUrtog.  determined 
eOorts  and  labors  to  Improve  the  health 
and  lengthen  the  lifespan  of  the  people 
through  vigorous.  Intelligent  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  wonders  and 
miracles  of  modem  science  and  the 
genius  of  humane  statesmanship. 

John  Pogarty  saw  the  light  and  fol- 
lowed the  star  of  his  dream  to  the  lofty 
pinnacles  of  constructive  fulfillment  and 
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noUe    whlevement    for    auffering    hu- 
xn&nlty. 

And  If  we  could  but  ask  him  today, 
what  Inspired  him.  1  know  he  would  say 
in  his  characteristically  direct  way  that 
his  dream  was  In  part  an  Irish  dream, 
touched  and  colored  by  the  sufferlnga. 
asplrattons,  and  glories  of  Erin,  a  dream 
that  sprung  up  from  the  soil  and  the 
travails  of  that  once  ravaged  land, 
through  IndomiUble  God-fearing  ances- 
tors, who  found  In  this  country  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  opportunity  denied 
them  In  their  own  cherished  homeland, 
and  who  Implanted  Into  the  breast  of 
John  Fogarty  the  undying  love  and 
loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  Its 
people,  and  this  great  Government,  that 
prompted  him,  in  such  a  real  sense,  to 
devote  his  life,  and  in  the  end  to  give 
his  life,  for  the  benefit  and  betterment 
of  his  fellow  Americans  and  his  fellow 
man.  And  he  gave  hlsilfe  for  the  greater 
security,  strength,  and  glory  of  his  be- 
loved country,  lust  as  a  fighting  man 
stricken  in  battle. 

Yes,  it  was  In  truth.  In  the  merciful 
work  of  human  betterment  and  allevia- 
tion from  suffering  that  John  Fogarty 
throughout  his  long,  distinguished  serv- 
ice gave  his  all.  and  finally  his  life. 
As  the  poet  said: 

In  the  world  of  time  and  ipace  unong  the 
balk  of  actual  thlngl.  . 

A  dream  wa*  dreamed  In  hla  heart 

And  b*  asked  blmaelf  agalo  aod  again.  Ilka 
the  poet.  Can  that  drsam  com*  true? 


Can  millions  and  mllllotu  of  people, 
many  yet  unborn,  dwell  In  the  house 
that  John  Fogarty  shaped  In  his  heart, 
the  noble  house  of  his  thoughu  and  his 
dreams? 

Thank  Ood.  he  got  his  answer,  and  he 
lived  to  see  his  dream  written  into  law. 
and  become  a  part  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment of  ours  to  bring  many  blessings 
and  promises  of  help  to  countless,  af- 
flicted, distressed  and  helpless  human 
beings,  heretofore  condemned  to  life- 
times of  suffering. 

I  could  ask:  "What  greater  love  hath 
any  man  than  that  he  should  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends?" 

This  House,  this  generation  halls  and 
acclaims  John   Fogarty,  and  mankind 
will  long  continue  to  sing  his  praises 
atul  utter  prayers  of  gratitude  to  the  one 
who,  more  than  others,  although  he  en- 
joyed the  encouragement,  support  and 
effective  help  of  others,  opened  the  door 
that  has  liberated  millions  of   human 
beings  from  the  darkness  and  anguish  of 
pain  and  suffering  into  the  bright  sun- 
light of  restored  health  and  well-being. 
Who  knows  indeed  what  the  future 
will  bring  In  the  furtherance  of  his  work, 
what  miracles  and  wonders  may  yet  be 
worked   in   the  battle  of   man   against 
disease,    disabUity,    handicap,    retarda- 
tion, pain,  and  suffering  that  has  been 
launched  by  this  great  American,  whom 
we  so  deeply  and  so  sorrowfully  mourn. 
It  Is  with  very  heavy  hearts  that  we 
bid  our  sad  farewells  to  this  great,  lllus- 
faious  leader,  who  was  our  dear,  beloved 
friend,    and   the   stalwart   worker   and 
fighter  for  truth,  progress,  and  Justice 
for  the  Inarticulate  and  the  helpless. 

As  was  hb  way  In  life,  he  has  gone 
from  us.  smiltaf ,  fetu-len,  and  unafraid. 


to  "that  land  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveler  ever  returns."  _,„_«. 

His  passing  leaves  an  Irreplaceable 
void  in  this  great  House  and  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends. 

In  these  historic  Halls  and  In  this 
Nation  and  in  the  world  of  humanity. 
John  Fogarty  wUl  never  be  forgotten 

He  will  always  be  remembered  for  ms 
dream  and  the  rich  blessings  which  its 
fulfillment  has  brought  to  the  world. 

We  wUl  continue  his  unfinished  work: 
the  great  alms  he  had  in  mind.  We  will 
take  up  the  torch  he  lighted. 

Our  prayers  and  our  tears  attend  him 
now  as  we  bid  him  farewell:  our  good 
comrade  and  devote<!  friend,  called  all 
too  soon  In  the  prime  of  his  life  to  his 
heavenly  reward.  But  we  must  reconcUe 
ourselves  to  the  divine  will. 

To  his  gracious,  loving  wife  and  help- 
mate Lulse.  and  his  lovely,  young 
daughter.  Mary,  of  whom  he  was  so 
proud  and  his  wonderful  family,  his  be- 
loved brothers  and  sisters,  his  dear  antt. 
and  the  dedicated  oolleaeues  and  staff 
members  who  worked  so  devotedly  with 
him  all  so  sorrowfully  bereaved,  1  extend 
the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  and  prayers 
of  myself  and  family. 

And  in  behalf  ol  the  people  of  my  great 
congressional  district,  which  touches  on 
the  great  district  represented  by  Con- 
gressman Fogarty  In  this  House,  and 
where  he  was  so  well  known,  so  highly 
esteemed  and  loved.  I  also  express  deep- 
est sympathy  and  condolence  to  hl«  be- 
reaved family.  .     ,  ,. 

May  our  dearly  beloved  friend,  John, 
find  rest  and  peace  In  his  eternal  home. 
His  blessed  memory  will  always  remain 
with  us  to  guide  and  Inspire  us  in  our 

WO"*-  .  _  J    . 

Some  words  of  the  Irish  poet,  Padralc 

Pearse  eome  to  mind: 
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ed  of  a  heart  attack  laat  Tuesday  at  the 
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I  hmve  vision  mmI  propbecy  •ml  Uie  gift  of 

flery  ipeecb. 
1  th»t  hAve  spoken  wIUi  Ood  on  the  top  of 

BU  boly  bill — 
And  becauM  I  »m  of  th*  p«opIe.  I  under- 

Btaad  tbe  peopl*. 
Uy  beart  hw  been  baavy  with  the  srler  or 

■kotb«rs. 
My  eye*  bave  been  wet  with  tbe  tears  of 

children. 
Wbat  U  the  dreuB  oomce  true,  and  If  mll- 

Uons  nnbom  ahall  dwell. 
In  tbe  houae  that  I  shaped  In  my  heart,  tbe 
noble  bouae  of  my  thougbt? 
John    Pogarty's  dreftm.   now   ©oraing 
true,  will  brighten  and  bless  humankind 
lor  maiiy  years  to  come. 
Ood  k>Tc  him. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  ftsk  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  In  the  Rbcorp  an  ar- 
Ucle  captioned  "Mr.  PubUc  Health."'  by 
the  distinguished  commentator  »nd  ex- 
pert. Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  recently  ap- 
peftjing  In  the  New  York  Times  which 
touched  very  significantly  upon  Con- 
greseman  Fogarty's  magnificent  achieve- 
ments. 

Mb.  Pttblic  Health — Death  Krtva  LoKC  Ficar 
■T  RvrnxSKNTATIVX  FOCAKTT  TO  OlVK  AMA- 

tCA   FftZEDOM    Peom    DiSSAaS 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  liD) 

If  hospitals,  research  laboratories  and  In- 
ctltutv  for  lb«  aged.  Infirm  and  retarded  bad 
flagpolea,  every  flag  would  have  flown  at  half- 
•taff  thU  paat  week  to  mourn  the  lo«s  of 
John  E.  Fogarty. 


died 

age  of  M. 

Flags  at  half-staff  would  not.  however,  been 
limited  to  inatltutlona.  They  would  also 
have  been  In  evidence  In  thousands  of  hcones 
throughout  Rhode  Island  and  the  nation. 

Mr  Fogarty  waa  not  Just  Interested  In  In- 
stuuaons  and  doUara.  He  was  Interested  in 
I»ople,  and  no  appeal  for  help  that  went  to 
his  office  was  ever  left  unanswered.  He 
would  go  to  inordinate  ends  to  try  to  And 
the  solution  to  problem*  that  were  all  too 
often  Insoluble. 

NO  one  In  the  history  of  this  country  has 
done  more  to  promote  more  and  better  health 
service*,  more  and  better  health  faculties 
and  more  and  bettsr  health  research  than 
RepresentaUve  Fogarty. 

FLANHSD   KVW  CWVBADK 

Ironically,  his  death  came  Just  before  he 
was  to  be  sworn  In  for  his  14tb  term — a 
time  when  he  was  mobUlalng  his  force*  for 
another  all-out  crusade  against  disease.  dU- 
ablUty  and  death. 

Also  Ironically,  his  death  waa  caused  by  a 
heart  attack,  hi*  own  pcr«>nal  public  enemy 
number  one  as  the  primary  klUer  of  others. 
The  contribution  of  John  Fogarty  to  Im- 
proving health  and  rehablUUtlon  services 
for  the  American  people  are  legend. 

When  be  entered  Congreaa  our  Federal  In- 
vestment in  medical  research  was  but  gS  mil- 
lion.    It  I*  now  well  over  Si  billion. 

During  his  freshman  year  In  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlvee.  the  number  of  disabled  per- 
sons rehabilitated  into  employment  under 
the  public  program  was  but  12.000.  Last 
year  it  was  more  than  164.000. 

Medicare.  Medicaid,  more  nxirslng  home 
beds.  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  workera.  the  clinical 
center  of  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health, 
workshop*  and  daserooma  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  all  of  the  other  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  health  and  rehablUtaUon  In  the 
last  quarter  century  stand  as  monument*  to 
this  late  "Mr.  Public  Health." 

He  and  his  co-worker  In  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill  from  Alabama,  were  recog- 
nized as  the  great  health  leader*  of  all  Ume. 
They  complemented  and  supplemented  each 
other  In  their  conUnulng  nght  for  the  fifth 
freedom — freedom  from  disease. 

STABT1S    AS    BKICKI.ATEa 

Mr.  Fogarty'e  formal  education  ended  when 
he  received  his  high  school  diploma.  He  Im- 
medUtely  foUowed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  older  brother  and  became  an 
apprentice  bricklayer. 

He  was  only  27  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  from  Rhode  Island.  During 
World  War  U  be  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
In  the  Navy  construction  corps.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Congress  to  carry  the 
torch  for  the  enlisted  men  In  the  armed 
force*. 

Having  been  denied  a  formal  education 
and  a  college  degree,  be  made  poeslble 
through  hit  untiring  eSoru  the  education  of 
literally  thousand*  of  others  as  physicians. 
sclentUts  and  t«chiUclaju  because  be  cared. 

Some  years  ago.  Mr.  Fogarty  was  ehal- 
lengod  with  the  opportunity  to  run  for  tbe 
Senate  from  Rhode  Island.  After  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  with  his  friend*  and  col- 
league* he  decided  hla  deatlny  was  in  tbe 
House  ol  RepreeentaUvee  where  he  could 
continue  hi*  flgbt  for  health  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

ThU  was  a  decuioQ  that  lor  sulTertng  hu- 
manity was  a  bleased  one. 

John  Fogarty.  who  started  as  a  bricklayer, 
ended  his  career  by  placing  countless  bricks 
in  a  solid  foundation  of  modem  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  InsUtuUons  for 
the  mentally  Ul  and  the  retarded,  and  re- 
search laboratories  that  extend  from  the 
balls  of  edence  to  the  community  Itself. 


With  his  bright  green  tie  and  his  Irish 
accent,  he  was  a  circuit  rtdo:  for  health,  a 
teacher,  a  preacher,  a  fearleaa  foe  to  any 
challenger  who  stood  la'  the  way  at  hi* 
crusade. 

He  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  friends 
from  the  scientist  to  the  alck  mourn'  his 
loss  and  call  him  blessed. 


Wbca  Mem  Arc  Free 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VIBGINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1967 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  early 
last  year,  Robert  Hyman  of  Nutter  Port,     asked,  wondering  bow  he  could  draw  such 
W.  Va..  won  first  prize  In  our  State  in 


"Im  doing  my  best."  he  replied.  T  Just 
wonder  If  It's  good  enough." 

"Of  course  it  Is,  Tom.  What  paper*  do 
yotj  have  for  tomorrow  ?"  she  Inquired. 
changing  the  subject. 

"Oh,  be  wants  me  to  look  for  Mr.  Todd's 
slave  If  I  get  a  chance.  There  Is  a  one 
hundred  dollar  bounty  posted  for  htai.  "ad- 
mitted Tom.  his  eyes  glovring  with  the  very 
thought  of  capturing  a  runaway  alave. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Aaron  has 
run  off  again?"  she  asked  unbelievingly.  She 
could  not  remember  a  slave  ever  running 
away  from  the  Jackson  farm.  "He  will  prob- 
sbly  turn  up  in  a  few  days  when  be  gets 
hungry  enough,  Just  Uke  tbe  last  time  he 
left," 

"No.  not  this  time."  remarked  Tom.  'I 
figure  be  plana  on  staying  away  fo*  good  If 
he  can.  Mr.  Todd  think*  he  has  run  away  on 
the  railroad  to  Canada,  but  I  doubt  If  he  has 
left  yet.  I  would  bet  that  he  Is  still  right 
here  In  Lewis  County." 

"What   leads    you    to   believe    that?"    she 


assured  conclusion. 

"WeU.  lor  one  thing,  Aaron  worked  all 
summer  at  Mr.  Todd's  aawmllL  Be  must 
have  learned  all  tbe  trail*  through  the  woods 
and  along  the  river.  Besides,  Aaron  ta  one 
of  the  smartest  Negros  I  have  ever  »een." 
he  replied,  now  more  certain  than  evw  he 
could  bring  him  back. 

"You  can  take  tbe  dogs  and  go  after  him 
in  the  morning."  she  granted.  "Right  now 
I'm  going  to  bed  and  I'd  advise  you  to  do  the 
same  aft«  you  bring  in  a  load  of  wood  for 
the  morning  fire.    Oood-nlgbt,  Tom." 

"Tea,  ma'am,  I  will."  he  answered,  "Good- 
night, Aunt  Beth."  That  one  htmdred  dol- 
lars seemed  closer  than  ever  to  him.  "t  guess 
It  woiUd  oonvinoe  WUUam,"  he  tbou^t  to 
himMlf. 

A  few  flakes  of  snow  drllted  lasUy  earth- 
ward as  Tom  opened  the  kitchen  door.  Tbe 
sting  of  the  night  air  reminded  him  quickly 
that  he  waa  without  a  coat  as  he  hurried  to 
the  woodbln.  The  only  sound  that  broke  the 
silence  of  the  winter  night  was  the  crunch 
of  hU  footsteps  In  tlie  froaen  snow.  Gath- 
ering an  armload  of  dry  hickory,  he  had  only 
started  back  toward  the  open  door  when  the 
stUlneas  was  shattered  by  the  distinct  crack 
of  an  icy  door  being  forced  open.  Tom 
The  flickering  kerosene  lamp  cast  a  warm     dropped  his  load,  and  after  picking  up  a  wrist 

glow  over  the  kitchen  table  while  across  the     aixed  club,  ran  toward   the  storehouse.     "I 

room,  shadows  danced   playfully   around  the 


the  creative  writing  project  of  the  West 
Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
In  the  local  club  level,  the  competition 
was  sponsored  by  tbe  Stonewall  Jackson 
Ci\ic  Club  of  Clarksburg  which  then 
submitted  the  story  during  State  com- 
petition. When  this  article.  "When  Men 
Are  Free."  was  written.  Robert  was  a 
senior  student  at  Roosevelt- Wilson  High 
School. 

This  is  a  sensitive  and  moving  story  of 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  young  Tom 
Jackson,  when  he  was  a  17-year-old  con- 
sUble  In  Lewis  County. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  short  story  "When  Men 
Are  Free,"  by  Robert  Hyman.  also  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord,  as 
follows : 

When  Men  Aa*  Fan 
(By  Robert  Hyman,  senior  claas  1M6.  Boose- 

velt-Wilson  High  School.  Clarksburg.  W. 

Va.) 


open  fireplace.  Tom  stared  disgustedly  at  the 
figure*  before  him.  Work  for  a  consUble 
was  acarce  in  the  winter,  eapeclaiiy  when  tbe 
constable  was  only  a  seventeen  year  old  boy. 
A  careful  check  of  his  records  asstired  him 
that  his  receipts  for  the  month  touled  only 
eight  dollars.     He  roee  from  the  table  and 


slowly  closed  "Vis  ledger,  being  sure  not  to     shirt. 


bet  it's  Isaac  stealing  potatoee  again."  he 
epecuUted  to  himself."  The  door  of  the 
building  stood  open  as  TXam  rounded  the 
corner.  He  stopped  at  the  doorway  and 
peered  into  the  musty  building.  As  his  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  tbe  darkness  indde, 
he  noticed  the  small  boy  bent  over  an  open 
sack,    carefuUy    stuffing    potatoes    Into    hU 


blur  his  freshly  made  ciphers,  and  placed 
it  in  the  china  cupboard  with  a  solemn 
reverence. 

"Now,  now.  Tom,"  comforted  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth, looking  up  from  her  mending.  "Some- 
thing will  work  out,  I'm  sure." 

Tom  walked  over  and  stood  before  the 
flrey  coals  of  the  fireplace.  "It's  not  that 
I'm  worried  about  the  money."  he  replied. 
"Its  Jtist  that,  well,  maybe  William  U  right 
about  my  being  too  young  for  tbe  Job." 

"7our  cousin  is  a  horn  trouble  maker,  pay 
no  mind  to  what  he  thinks.  If  the  Judge 
had  thought  you  too  young,  he  would  have 
af^Mlnted  someone  else,"  she  added  sympa- 
thetically. 

"WlUlam  says  that  Judge  Stevens  was  in- 
debted to  my  father  for  his  office,"  he 
srgued.    "That  la  why  I  was  appointed." 

"Nonsense."  cried  Aunt  Beth.  "Tour 
father  was  a  fine  lawyer  and  the  Judge  is 
simply  trying  to  give  you  a  cliance  like  be 
had.  The  Jackson  name  is  a  proud  one  and 
the  Judge  wants  you  to  carry  on  tbe  tra- 
liltlon." 


Isaac."  TOm  said  sternly,  "What  have  I 
told  you  about  stealing?" 

Upon  hearing  hla  name  the  boy  dropped 
begglngly  to  his  knees  amid  an  avalanche  of 
imtatoes.  Turning  slowly  he  said  in  a  trem- 
bling voice.  "Massa  Tom,  Tm  sorry.  I  waant 
gonna  steal  no  potatoes.     Honest  I  wasn't." 

"Now  Isaac."  said  Tom.  laughing  to  himself 
as  he  walked  toward  the  frightened  figure, 
"you  wouldn't  lie  to  me,  would  you?" 

"They  weren't  tor  me.  honest  they  weren't. 
Please  dont  bit  me.  Ttom,"  he  pleaded. 

"Just  who  were  they  for  then,"  aaked  Tom 
standing  over  him. 

"They  were  lor  me,"  boomed  a  volo*  from 
the  darkness. 

Tom  whirled  and  found  himself  staring 
faoe  to  lace  with  Aaron.  As  the  alave  threw 
off  his  blanket  Tom  could  see  the  glint  of  a 
knife  In  his  belt.  "What  difference  does  It 
make,  anyway?"  he  aaked.  "My  people 
planted,  tended,  and  gatbered  them." 

"But  my  people  own  tbsm",  Tom  stated 
bravely. 
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_»^  no»  in  much  pdUoa  to  .top  m.. 
bt  Maud,  petting  bl»  belt.  _*.— 

•^^  1  wKh  you.  A»ron.  no  m«tt«  »*«« 
_„,  go:    Bom.  on.  «U1  ftnd  you  uul  brlBg 
wM  b*ck,"  Tom  eouiit.r«l. 
'^■U    tit.    mj    cli.ii««."    »>•    "CMO-      "I 
,„M.  m  tok.  .  aorae  ftom  you  to  m.lw 

•^t  on.  01  our  bo™«r  pntuU<  Tom^ 

<»tItou.  boy  •■  b.  ordered,  throwln*  a  imial 
K^5ri«S:  -A.  conlu-d  boy  loot«l  llr.t 
St*ii^nd  tben  .t  Tom.  not  toowmg 
wbomtoobey.    "Do  m  I  ^y.    »««  me.  boj^ 

•I'm  teUln.  you  what  to  do  now. 

T^nTlooJisd  bard  at  tbe  tall  JuglUve  and 
Mid  wllb  a  calm  toIm.  'Do  what  he  jay.. 
Mao"  Tbe  boy  began  picking  poutoe.  from 
Siaooc  and  putting  them  in  tbe  bag.  Tom 
«udl«l  the  man  carefully.  Bead,  of  weat 
.  itood  out  on  hi.  forehead  and  hU  eye.  glowed 
SS^anger.  BU  torn  ahlrt  hung  operibaiU^ 
ja.  mlSlTe,  heaving  chert  to  the  co^d^  H^. 
Sood  twuMT.  hardly  reach«l  '»'"'^^ 
3««  and  bla  feet  were  nroUen  and  cut  trom 

walking  barefoot  in  the  mow.  

"Wby  don't  you  turn  your«lI  In?     Ma" 
Tom  with  a  touch  of  pity  in  bU  rolce.    "Oo 

back  to  Mr.  Todd."  .         ,^  

"Tou  dont  undentand.  boy.  I  can  t  go 
IMck  lAaln."  b.  aald  Mdly. 
^WhTcan't  you  go  hack?"  Inquired  Tom. 
"I  can't,  that'!  why.  No  one.  no  where,  can 
ner  make  me  go  back  again. "  came  tbe  reply. 
"If  they  catch  me.  they  better  kill  me  cauM 
rm  not  going  back ".  Aaron  started  toward 
{^  to  ^t  the  bag  of  potato.,  and  Tom 
„,llMd  hi.  chance.  Bringing  hU  club  down 
bard,  he  caught  tbe  big  Hegro  acrOM  th. 
imct  and  toppled  him  backward,  to  the  Boor. 
Blood  .purted  from  hU  no.,  u  ha  lay  un- 

.onurlou..  .  _  .*v«, 

"Tout.  kUIwI  blml"  iCrtaniod  Iiaae.    Tou 

rourderCT."  ..«»•  m* 

"B.  iJuLt  you  fool."  CTlM  Tom.  "Ct  m» 
a  handful  of  mow."  IMW  burrlwl  to  tb. 
door  all  lb.  while  kMplng  hU  .ye.  on  tb. 
Mill  Bgur*.  Tom  removed  tb.  kulf.  from 
Uia  bSt  .nd  toaMd  It  oat  of  th.  rMch  rf 
Aaron-,  arma.  making  .or.  that  iMac  wm  not 
watching.  I»ac  returned  with  the  mow  and 
Tool  motioned  to  a  piece  of  clota  on  th. 
Ooor  "Put  tbe  .now  on  th.  cloth.  •  h.  or- 
ll.red  I»ac  did  m  he  waa  told  and  .teppcd 
back  quickly.  Kill  afraid. 

Pr<««U)g  the  makeahlft  Ice  pack  agalnaC 
Aaron',  face.  Tom  lookKl  up  at  the  boy. 
"Don't  'worry.  I»ac.  hell  be  all  right. 
-I.  he  dead. "  the  frightened  boy  aakwl. 
"Ho  of  courw  be',  not  dead.  H.  mlgbt 
have  a  broken  no««  though.  BCTe.  eoaM  and 
hold  thU  foe  a  while." 

"Like  thU?"  I»ac  aaked.  

"Te*  lum  bard  enough  to  .top  th.  blMO- 
Ing"  Tom  ln.tructed.  He  roM  and  walked 
OTU  to  the  doorway.  For  KMn.  rtnaon  b. 
didn't  re«l  proud  lUe  he  Imagined  be  would 
when  he  caught  Aaron.  It  wasn't  the  .Ight 
of  the  blood  that  made  him  unhappy.  In- 
itMd  of  pride  he  felt  a  pain  of  guUt  tor  hi. 
action. 

"If.  what  he  dea^ved  for  trying  to  run 
away  "  Tom  trl«l  to  convince  hlmMlf .  He 
knew  It  WM  a  talM  statement  even  a.  he 
thought  It  and  that  made  him  feel  even  worse 
than  before.  He  remMnbeted  bow  hard  Mr. 
Todd  bad  worked  Aaron  at  the  mill.  Some- 
where in  hU  mind  he  knew  Aaron  bad  ev«7 
right  to  run  away. 

"He',  waking  up."  cried  IMac  JoytuUy. 
A.  Tom  turned,  th.  big  man  WM  .truggllng 
to  bia  leev.    "Aaron."  he  began. 

"If.  all  right.  Tom-  I  know  the  potato.. 
and  the  hoia.  belong  to  you  and  that  I  wa. 
wrong  m  trying  to  .teal  them.  I'U  IMV.  but 
I  won't  go  back  to  Mr.  Todd,"  .dmlttwl 
Aaron,  balding  the  named  doth  agalnat  hi. 
no..  Be  moved  towards  the  door  and  Tom 
•tepped  .Uently  out  of  hla  way.  Stepping 
out  Into  tb.  night  air  be  »ld.   "I  know  you 


took  my  knlf..  Tom.  but  rm  walMng  aw.y 
Sam  h«.  a  trM  man.  Tou  can  ellhw  let  me 
go  or  klU  m.  h«e,  b«auM  I  won  t  go  back 
Ltaln  HM.  you  carry  me  back  dead.  I  v. 
JSyod  and  walt«l  fM  ml.  kind  of  chww 
^Ly  llf.-    n  I  can  get  away  tool^t  I  »n 

mak.  It  all  th.  way  to  Canada  and  Uv.  my 

own  life.    Oood-by..  Tom." 
Tom   walkKl   over   to   tb.   plac.  b.   had 

thrown  th.  knife  and  began  Marching  for  It. 

Picking  It  up,  along  with  the  bag  of  potatoes. 

he  «ld.  "L»ac,  tak.  tha.  to  Aaron  and  get 

""■•ToB,  tn  ma«a  Tom."  repUwl  U»  boy  with 
a  mil.  on  hi.  fac.  Tom  could  trtl  h.  bad 
won  back  th.  admiration  of  iMac.  Stopping 
in  th*  doorway,  tb.  boy  tumm  and  »ld, 
"Uasaa  Tom — " 

"Ye.  I«tac,"  uked  Tom. 
'"loul.  a  good  man,"  h.  anmerwi.  and 
dlMPp«red  Into  the  night. 

Tom  wanted  to  thank  him  but  the  word, 
stuck  in  bla  throat.  "A  good  man,  he 
thought  to  hlmMlf  a.  b«  walk«l  toward  th. 
house.  Th.  word.  «ho«l  tbroughout  hU 
mind.  Betting  bU  load  of  wood  Inside  the 
kitchen  Tom  turned  to  shut  the  door  against 
the  cold  night.  Taking  a  fln^  '«"*  °V"'l'; 
he  noticed  that  tb.  Ught  from  within  th. 
houM  cast  a  taU  shadow  on  th.  mow— tb. 
shadow  of  a  man. 


Mare  Woc«»»iM  f»r  Drift  Rep.tr»U 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  MIOWN,  JR. 

or  cujrouna 
m  THE  HOnSS  OI-  BEPEESBHTATIVES 

rverddV.  January  II,  19t7 
Mr  BROWN  of  CoUfomlA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wteh  to  call  the  attetitlon  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  exceUent  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  EU  Isenberg,  the  ejtor 
and  publisher  of  the  Monterey  Park, 
Calll.,  Progresg.  Mr.  Isenberg  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  public  service  for  our 
community  by  pointing  out  that  the  press 
shares  with  the  Selective  Service  System 
the  responsibility  of  providing  young  men 
and  their  families  with  information  on 
the  draft. 

It  Is  understandable  that  Mr.  Isenberg 
Is  concerned  over  the  lack  of  Information 
currently  available   to  our  young  men 
faced  with  the  draft.    I  fuUy  agree  with 
his  contention  that  potential  draftees 
and   their    families   have   the   right   to 
know  by  what  standards  they  are  being 
drafted,   the   names   and   addresses   of 
those  to  be  Inducted,  the  number  to  be 
called  in  any  month,  and  how  this  num- 
ber compares  with  calls  in  other  districts. 
I  would  carry  this  suggested  public-ln- 
formaOon    policy   one   step   further   by 
making  it  mandatory  upon  the  National 
SelecUve  Service  System  to  publish  and 
dessemlnate.     preferably     through     the 
schools,  the  communication  media  and 
the  local  draft  boards,  compleU  Informa- 
tion and  facts  on  the  obligation  of  mili- 
tary  service   and    the   vartoua  options 
available  to  our  young  men. 

Under  the  present  SelecUve  Service 
System,  a  registrant  can  choose  some  60 
dlftervnt  altemaUves  to  satisfy  his  mili- 
tary obUgation— each  accompanied  by 
complicated  procedures  »nd  processes. 
There  is  also  a  myriad  of  methods  where- 


by a  young  man  can  be  excused  from 
military  service  enUrely.     Yet  no  com- 
prehenslre  counseling  as  to  his  rights 
and  responsibilities  under  the  law  is  of- 
fered the  registrant  by  his  draft  board. 
Neglect  on  the  part  of  tiie  Selective 
Service  System  to  Inform  and  enlighten 
our  yotmg  men  as  to  exactly  what  tUelr 
military  obligation  and  service  Is  contrlb- 
utea  to  the  uncertainties  and  doubts  that 
cloud    their   future.     General   Hershey. 
the  National  Selective  Service  Director. 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  an  element  of  uncertainty  is  a  neces- 
sary and  desirable  ingredient  in  human 
lives     I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  way  of 
thinking,  and  I  am  sure  the  great  inajor- 
ity  of  American  youths,  who  find  it  du- 
flojlt  to  plan  for  their  futures  because 
of  the  vagaries  In  the  present  dr^t 
would  also  heartily  disagree  with  this 

'''withS Uie  next  few  months  Congress 
wiU  again  consider  legislation  to  extend 
the  life  of  tlie  current  system  of  the 
Silt.  I  am  confident  we  will  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  ways  in 
which  the  system  can  be  toP^J^^^J 
earnestly  hope  our  oonslderaUon  wUl  not 
end  with  an  automaUc  extenision  of  the 
Saft  as  It  now  stands.  I '«' ">«■%"* 
valid  altemaUves  to  the  present  system 
of  compulsory  military  service  that  de- 
serre  to  be  thoroughly  explored  and  con- 
SSI^before  an,  final  vote  1.  Uken  to 
extend  Uie  draft.  Mr.  Isenberg  as  a 
SSm^American,  has  indicated  areas 
SSSStoe  system  which  he  feels  merit 
attenUon.  I  share  his  concern  as  do  a 
J5SS  number  of  my  coUeagues  1  hope 
STshall  act  accordingly  when  the  quM- 
S^^«tendin.  the  dnJt  is  brought 

•^SrSnberg's  editorial  foUow.: 
It  Sktub  to  Mk  .  .  - 

(By  El  laenberg.  pubUaher) 
in  1M2.  a.  a  f^rtn  on  "«,W^J'f^.l 
Telegram-News.  «|Z.  ot  my  Malgnmrot.  w« 
to  cover  Selective  Service^  „,.„h„  .nd 

This  was  world  War  n.  The  number  «^ 
j^t.  of  tbe  men  called  «  •ern^^'J^  "^^ 
W,  published  nune.  and  .ddrerae..  kept 
soor.  on  the  draft  calls.  ^^ 

The  coordinator  of  my  '"^'  ''°^,  „"  ! 
-personal-  thing  going  about  when  "7  b"^" 
hir  was  to  com.  up.  At  th.  ">ne.  I  wm  ». 
ml.^^  and  with  a  K>n.  "I^"^  "  "'gj 
a.  an  officer.  Had  Bat  feet,  poor  vision.  So 
I  waited  to  be  drafted.  hnard 

Remember:  I  w«i  clo«  to  the  «;«"^™ 
coverlnit  It  neryday.  So  1  eipected  a 
montL'f  warnlng.^l1.e  "greetlni^'  c^e  «n- 
eipectedly  on  my  day  off.  took  "T  Pnycal 
onrweek  later  and  14  <"y^«i«'  «?"  "" 
doing  my  boot  training  In  the  ''"^-.^ 
'TOs  anecdote  doe.  not  reflect  my  rela  lon- 
.hlp  with  selective  Service.  I  '"J'*''" 
get  and  publUh  all  of  the  news  about  the 
Lart:  qSotas,  who  waa  called,  what  the 
standards  were,  etc  cetera.  ^^ 

The  ProgreM  bu  not  done  a  S«>^^  '" 
handimg  selective  Servlc,  n.-..  8«"'  »' 
the  fault  lie.  with  us;  wm.  of  It  with  th. 
SelecUve  Service  authorltlM. 

Monterey  Park  ta  "'"«;,*;.«  "f"' ,'ZS 
draft  Board.:  No  ill  and  113  located  »t  •♦" 
^SMOabrlel  Blvd.,  Ban  G.brlel  omce 
Son.  1.  MO-lMl.  coordinator  U  Ml« 
cirm  Vertlmlglla.  I  talked  thU  morning  to 
f.™'.  cV^  who  wa.  helpful  and  coopera- 

"^^mbeim  of  the  Draft  Board  i«rv.  "■'•"o"' 
pay.  They  are  retpoMlbl.  citlMna  doing  a 
hard  and  tbankles.  task. 
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Ab  far  u  I  eftn  deWnntn*.  no  MootArey 
Park  dttoBn  aervM  oa  either  of  the  two 
board*  (No.  13  and  US  A)  coTWtnf  Ihli 
oommunlty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  young  men  and  their 
famUlee  have  a  right  to  know  the  standards 
by  which  they  are  to  be  drafted;  the  namee 
and  Rddrawee  ot  the  peiwns  called;  the 
number  to  be  called  In  any  month;  how  th« 
number  comparee  with  calls  In  other  dia- 

I  un  oonndent  we  wUl  be  able  to  get  this 
InformaUon.  No  portion  of  thU  column  is 
Intended  to  reftoct  critically  oo  drmft  boarda. 
The  responalbUity  for  digging  out  this  Infor- 
mation Is  OUTB.  

In  the  February  Ismie  of  Playboy.  Oongreas- 
man  Thomas  B.  CurtU  (R) .  an  authority  on 
conscription  and  a  criUc  on  the  present  seleo- 
live  service  program,  has  an  article  that  will 
interest  every  family  with  draft  age  youth. 
Curtis  writes: 

'"The  National  SelecUve  Serrtee  headquar- 
ters has  attempted  to  promulgate  some 
vaguely  defined  standards  for  claaslflcaUon 
&nd  deferment,  but  theee  sundards  are 
merely  adylsory,  and  the  local  boards  can 
Ignore  them,  modify  them  or  Interpret  them 
as  they  see  fit. 

"As  a  result,  deferments  are  granted  not 
on  tbe  basis  of  equity  but  on  tha  degree  of 
pressure  placed  on  the  boards  by  the  De- 
fense Department  demands  for  manpower. 

"Today  with  calls  near  Korean  war  level — 
43,000  last  October — standards  for  deferment 
have  t>een  reduced  until  the  squeexe  bas  been 
felt  by  the  student,  the  father  and  the  lese- 
educated  who  were  previously  placed  low  on 
the  priority  lUt.  Many  who  thought  they 
were  free  from  tbe  draffs  reach  now  ttnd 
their  Uvea  disrupted. 

"Looeely  drawn  (National)  standards  and 
local  autonomy  produce  widely  varying  Intcr- 
preUUons  of  Selective  Service  regulation*. 
One  worker  at  a  St.  ImuIm  plant  la  drafted, 
while  hi*  working  partner.  regUlered  with  a 
New  Jersey  board  receives  an  occupational 
deferment.  A  farmer  whose  father  is  totally 
blind  and  whoee  mother  supports  a  family 
of  five  on  (SSO  a  month  Is  drafted  while  a 
HoUywood  actor  reedvaa  a  'hardship'  defer- 
ment on  his  »300.000  annual  Income.  The 
caaee  are  legion." 

The  present  draft  legislation  (Universal 
Military  Training  Act)  expires  In  June. 
Oongreesman  Curtis  Wimta  a  wholesale  re- 
vision with  emphasis  on  a  volunteer  profes- 
sional military  organization.  What  he  ha* 
to  say  make*  sense.  It  deservee  the  consid- 
eration of  all  the  people — and  eapedaUy  the 
Congreaa. 


N&tter'i  PouMi  Gu  Attida 


nnjirw'tT  PoaoK  Oas  Arracs* 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  tbe  president  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  whoee  aim  1*  one-man 
leadership  of  the  Arab  world.  Is  going  about 
It  in  a  singular  fashion — by  killing  otiiw 
Arabs  with  poison  gas. 

It  ha*  been  confirmed  by  the  International 
Bed  Cross  and  given  added  confirmation  by 
Prime  Minister  r  rold  Wilson  in  a  statement 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  vUlages  in 
Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  been  bombed 
by  United  Arab  Republic  planes,  which  have 
dropped  poison  gas  on  clvlUans. 

The  mtematlonal  Red  Cross  Committee  In 
Oeneva  has  asked  the  United  Arab  Republic 
to  stop  the  air  raids  and  tbe  ga*  attacks. 

Nasser  has  Invested  a  considerable  military 
force  In  Yemen,  where  he  I*  in  conflict  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  his  use  of  poison  gas  Indi- 
cate* a  new  measure  of  desperation.  Appar- 
ently, he  Is  trying  to  win  by  terrorlam  and 
atrocities  what  he  has  not  been  able  to  win 
by  conventional  military  means. 

All  that  the  International  Red  Cross  can 
expect  to  receive  from  their  protest*  Is  a 
Nasser  denial  and  brush-off.  This  U  some- 
thlng.  nevertheless,  that  should  attract  the 
attention  of  the  United  NaUons,  and  of  those 
elsewhere  who  are  only  concerned  about  ci- 
vilian deaths  whe^  it  meets  their  own  propa- 
ganda purpose*. 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PKMKSTl.Va]na 

m  THE  SENATS  OP  TH«  CKITED  8TATBS 

Thursday,  February  9, 19S7 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Prealdent,  In  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  pubUfhed  on  Pebruary  1, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  called  atten- 
tion to  the  dastardly  employment  of  poi- 
son gas  by  military  forces  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  Yemen  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ricou. 

There  bdnc  no  objeetkn,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rccou, 
as  foDows: 


AiiAt**  ot  Lawmce  Uffciaa 
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HON.  EDNA  F.  OUT 

or  irsw  TOSK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATTVB8 

Wednesday,  February  8.  S9S7 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. January  14, 1M7. 1  attended  the  New 
York  Consumer  Assembly  in  Manhattan. 
In  a  lett«r  InvHing  me  to  attend  tbe  as- 
sembly. Mr.  Harold  Ostroff,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Consumer  Assembly, 
stated  that  the  assembly  had  a  wide 
sponsorship  of  trade  unions,  coopera- 
tives, fraternal,  neighborhood,  and  con- 
sumer organizations.  He  also  noted  that 
its  inspiration  came  from  the  National 
Consumer  Assembly,  which  took  place  tn 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  April. 

I  was  pleased  to  not«  that  Mayor 
Lindsay,  In  giving  the  keynote  address, 
stated  that  he  was  reorganizing  dty  de- 
partments to  protect  the  consumers' 
rights,  in  cooperation  with  President 
Johnson's  plan.  The  problems  ot  our 
consumers  have  been  of  deep  concern  to 
me  since  my  very  first  election  to  the 
Congress  in  1949.  I  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  IcRlslatlon  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
sumers In  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
I  wUl  continue  to  press  for  its  enact- 
ment 

Again  In  line  with  my  deep  Interest 
in  the  consumer,  I  attended  a  luncheon 
for  the  New  York  City  congressional  del- 
egation at  the  Hotel  Blltmore  in  Man- 
hattan on  Friday,  Pebniary  3.  1907, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  the  Metropol- 
itan New  York  RetaU  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation and  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  Retail  Merchante.  In  an  address  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  the  dty 
ot  New  York,  Mr.  Lawrence  Lachman. 
president   of    Bloomlngdale   Bros,    and 


past  president  erf  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
noted  that  this  was  the  first  such  lunch- 
eon for  Members  of  Congress  and  added 
that  previously  they  had  left  to  nationid 
organizations  the  task  of  Liaison  with 
Members  of  Congress.  In  his  address. 
Mr.  Lachman  discussed  the  proiilems  of 
the  consumer  from  the  angle  they  know 
beat^ retailing.  Because  this  was  a  first. 
I  would  like  to  place  the  address  given  by 
Mr.  Lachman  In  the  Rxcosd  lor  the  ben- 
efit of  all  Members  of  Congress  and  in 
turn  the  American  public : 
AnoKsss  BT  L&waKwcx  Lachmah,  PaesnwJfT 
or  BLOoiffiwcDALS  Bxos.,  A*n>  Pser  Paasi- 
DiNT  or  MrraopouTAH  Nrw   Tosk   RvTAn. 

MkBCHANTS     ASBOCIATTOH,    at    a    LOMCHaOM 

poa  Tum   Nrw   ToaK  Crrr   OoMcasasioirAi. 

DXLKOATION,  Horn.  BZLTVOU,  FMDAT,  VKB- 
»UAKT  3.   1S»«7 

Dtatlngulshed  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  thU  Is  the  flrst  Ume. 
to  my  knowledge,  thmt  we  oT  retailing,  the 
largest  industry  of  both  the  City  and  State  of 
New  York,  meet  as  a  group  with  you  who 
represent  us  In  Congres*.  Us — and  I  hasten 
to  add — some  otber  eight  million  New 
Torksr*. 

The  fatilt  Is  oiirs.  This  year  and  tn  times 
past  we  have  broken  bread  and  exchanged 
greetings — and  Ideas — with  ths  members  of 
the  State  Ijeglalature;  but  we  have  left  to 
national  organisations  the  task  of  liaison 
with  you  members  of  Congress.  I  am  pleased 
and  I  know  my  colleague* — and  competitors 
are  likewise  pleased — that  we  are  correcting 
this  error  of  omission.* 

I  take  pleasiuY  In  welcoming  you  here  to- 
day In  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
Retail  Merchants  Association  and  Its  mem- 
ber stores.  I  welcome  you  also  on  behalf  of 
the  co-sponaor  of  this  luncheon,  the  New 
York  State  CouncU  of  RetaU  Merchants. 

To  Identify  ourselves  further,  my  name  ts 
lAwrence  Lachman.  Z  am  President  of 
Bloomlngdale '8  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  association.  Jneven  stores  com- 
prise Its  membership.  They  are  ^own  to  all 
of  you.  Xn  siphabetlcal  order,  these  atom 
are: 

AbercromMe  ft  ntch  Oo. 
Abraham  ft  Strau* 
B.  Altman  ft  Co. 
B.Oertilnc. 
Olmbel  Brother* 
l>3rd  *  Taylor 
Macy'B — New  York 
Martin's 

Saks  ruth  Avenue 
Stern  Brother* 

All  of  these  stores  are  well  represented  at 
this  luncheon.  All  of  us  also  work  with  the 
great  number  of  the  dtya  retaU  trsde  orga- 
nisations, chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
trsde  and  clvU  group*  on  matters  of  mutual 
ooDcem.  I  should  add  that  our  eleven  stores 
are  also  represented  on  the  Board  of  quite  a 
number  of  theae  organisation*. 

Tbe  New  York  SUte  Council  of  BctaU  Mer- 
chants represents  more  than  two  thousand 
department  stores  and  other  retail  eetabllsb- 
ment*.  It  la  moat  ably  represented  here 
today  by  lu  dynamic  and  tireless  Executive 
X>lrector.  Cliff  AUanson,  who  I  am  sure  needs 
no  Introduction  to  the  members  of  Congress 
from  the  Empire  SUte,  You  wUl  be  hearing 
from  Ciur  today — hSre— In  a  matter  of 
minute*. 

I  propoae  to  spend  my  allotted  ten  minute* 
to  talk  with  you  not  sbout  such  subjects  as 
Vietnam  or  the  Defense  Budget,  or  even 
t&zee.  There  are  two  subjects  that  I  will 
mention.  I  think  we're  on  your  aid*  In  re- 
spect of  both  subject*.  Z  hope  you^  on  our 
side. 

Tbe  flr«t  subject  1*  Job*.  The  moood  sub- 
ject 1*  your  darling  and  our* — tb*  consumer. 
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w*  In  nUlUna  »r»  "»  creating  nMW«  Join. 

«jul  employe.  In  retail  trade.  The  depart- 
ment .to?«i  emploj  U  a.ou»nd  orthl.  num- 
ber—not  counting  «a«)nal  help—and  the 
eleven  member  .tore,  of  our  AMOclatlon  ac- 
count for  33  thouaana  of  the  53  thouaand. 

More  lob.  are  the  Number  One  priority  In 
tbu  city.  We  want  to  manulaeture  more 
loba.  we  manuracture  Joba  when  we  euc- 
SJ  m^Ltlnj  a  »le  at  a  proBt-Job.  not 
^  S  our  oin  .tore.,  but  ertendmg  a^o 
to  Uie  (actorle.  which  manuJacture  the  proo- 
ucta  we  ~u;  to  the  producer,  of  r*"  »™ 
intermediate  material,  which  «o  "^  "«" 
product.;  to  the  tranaportatlon  If"*^'' 
that,  through  M.  carry  the  product,  to  the 
marketplace;  to  the  banking  and  U^Ufance 
people,  the  advertLlng  people,  the  media  of 
Communication,  and  the  ho«  of  otner.  who 
haje  a  hand  In  facilitating  the  manufacture 
and  dlrtrltauuon  of  the  producu  we  Mil. 

And  now  to  the  conaumer.  We  thlnx 
we  know  wmethlng  about  her--and  him. 
After  aU.  were  been  dealing  with  him  and 
with  her  for  a  long  Ume.  81i  of  our  eleven 
.tore,  haee  welcomed  the  conaumer  and 
arrred  her— and  him— for  a  century  or  more, 
tn.  other  B»e  have  been  In  bualneM  tor  mOTe 
tlian  half  a  century  each.  In  other  word., 
the  eleven  .tor<«  have  an  aggregate  eipen- 
enoe  of  more  than  1.000  year,  of  Mrvlce  to 
the  conaumer.  I  couldnt  begin  to  eatlmate 
tli«  bUUona  upon  bUUona  of  -uatomer  trmna- 
•etlooa  which  theae  eleven  ttoree  have  re- 
osrdad  over  the  year.  .  .  .  tte  bUllon.  upon 
Mllloo.  of  ama.  that  conaumer.  have  given 
thew)  .tore,  their  cuatom  and  their  cona- 
tf,nce— tnelr   vote.    If    you    pleaael 

Auodate  Joatlce  Oliver  WendeU  HoUnei 
defllMd  good  wUl  aa  the  inclination  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  where  you  have  been 
well  treated  On  the  baal.  of  thla  defini- 
tion—and  who  can  queaUon  Ita  validity— 
the  atcre.  In  whoae  behall  I  .peak  to  yon 
today  have  cuatomer  good  will.  And  they  ve 
earned  It. 

■nwy-ve  earned  It  br  •  poUcy  whldi  you 
have  heard  cipreued.  oe  ieen  In  print,  hon- 
dreda  of  time..  If.  .Imple:  The  curtomer  U 
alway.  right.  We've  earned  cu«tomer  good 
wlU  by  living  up  to  the  promlae  of  that  pol- 
ler We-ve  earned  cuatomer  good  wUl  by 
treating  the  cuatomer  fairly.  We've  earned 
good  wUl  by  giving  value.  We've  earned 
Jood  wlU  by  making  retaUlng  an  exciting 
adventure,  by  brlngln*  to  our  cuatomer.  the 
beat  that  the  United  Btatea  and  the  world 
have  to  offer— bringing  the  beat  to  them  at 
prloM  which  the  cuatomera  thought  fair. 
We've  earned  cuatomer  good  will  by  tough 
and  everlaatlng  competition— aa  fine  an  al- 
ample  of  oompetltlon  aa  there  U  In  our  oom- 
peUUva  .yatem. 

Wa  would  not  he  In  bualnom  today  U 
wa  fatlad  ttie  cuatonoar  In  any  of  tlieae  re- 
apeeta. 

And  when  1  Mty  "we"  1  mean  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  retaUera  In  the  City, 
the  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Row,  frlenda.  don't  get  me  wrong.    We're 
human  betnga.   not   angeU.    We   have   wr 
charlatan,  m   what  calling   doea   not?     We 
can.  and  we  have,  overatepped  the  line  that 
dlvldee  right  from  wrong.     The  very  com- 
peutlon  that  protecU  the  conaumer  alK}  re- 
■ulta.  from  time  to  time.  In  practice,  that 
are  detrimental  to  the  conaumer".  beet  In- 
tereata.     Were  all   for  guideline.,  we're  for 
rule,  of  conduct,  rule,  of  fair  play  aa  be- 
tween competitor.,  aa  well  aa  between  retail- 
ing and   the  conaumer.     We  have  law.  on 
the  .tatute  hooka — dty.  «ate  and  Federal— 
that  are  uaeful  In  protecting  the  coniumer. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  can  aMure  you  from 
a  conrtderable  experience,  and  my  coUeaguea 
here  can  Ukewlae  aaaure  you.  that  the  Amer- 
ican Conaumer  la  far  from  the  helpleu  In- 
dividual which  Kxne  In  our  conumporary 
Uf  e  are  picturing  her — and  him. 
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The  conaumer  la  no  more  belplea.  than 
the  voter.    And  you  know  how  belple«  the 

voter,  are  noti  ,    

We  In  retailing  need  the  conaumer  .  vote- 
not  once  a  year,  or  every  two  year.,  lour  year, 
or  .U  year.,  or  even  fourteen  year.  a.  In  ^e 
caae  of  State  Supreme  Court  Judgea.  We 
need  vot»— reoordod  on  a  caah  rogUter.  or  In 
a  charge  account— every  minute  of  every  day 
our  door,  are  open  for  bualnea..  With  ua.  If. 
a  contlnuoua  election  proceea. 

We  did  not  Invite  you  here  to  urge  you  to 
vote  for  thia  or  that  meaaure.  or  to  vote 
agalnat  thla  or  that  leglalatlve  ptopoaal.  But 
t  do  aak  your  leave  to  make  a  few  obaerva- 
tlona  which  may  be  appropriate  for  your  con- 
uaeratlon  of  leglalatlve  propoaala  In  the 
moQtha  ahead. 

The  New  Tork  Time,  carried  a  quote  a  few 
week,  ago  which  ran  like  thla:  Ood  Ble«  the 
Conaumer.  He  never  had  more  defendera 
and  niffered  more.  The  author  of  that  quota 
1.  Edward  P.  Larkln,  ot  the  Public  8«v1oe 

Commlaalon.  

I  think  you  of  the  »Oth  Congrea  can  a«va 
the  coMumer  and  retailing  very  well  by  e«- 
amlnlng  In  that  aplrlt  leglalatlve  propoaala 
affecting  the  conaumer. 

There  are  areaa  o(  need  ntr  acUon  by  the 
P'ederal  govenmienl  that  a»ect  the  welfare 
of  our  nauon'a  citte.  and  particularly  of  cwr 
own  city.  We  have  our  aoclal  problem* 
New  Tork  City,  aa  who  bnowa  better  than  foc 
who  repreaent  u.  In  oongrem  We  have  our 
cultural  problema.  But  they  are  not  ow» 
problema  alone.  They  are  alao  problama  of 
the  I>edeml  government  WhyT  Money  u 
one  leaaon. 

The  I*deral  Oovemment  annually  recelvea 
bUUoo.  In  tax  revenue,  frcm  the  people  who 
live  and /or  work  In  the  city  and  from  the 
bualneaa  enterprlMa  located  here. 

If  we  are  to  contribute  even  more  to  the 
Federal  and  State  and  City  tax  revenuea.  we 
need  to  reverM  the  proceea  of  deterloraUon 
of  our  great  dty.  And  we  require  the  help  of 
the  Federal  government.  We  need  urban 
renewal.  We  naed  belter,  and  more,  maaa 
tranalt.  We  need  help  In  carrying  the  great 
welfare  load.  We  need  aaaUtance  In  seat- 
ing the  new  and  more  n>arkllng  and  greater 
New  Tort — thla  great  city  whoae  well-being 
la  vital  to  the  national  Intereat. 

In  preparation  for  thla  luncheon  1  did  a 
bit  of  homework  by  way  of  reading  your  blog- 
raphlee  In  the  Congrewlonal  Directory.  IftW. 
I  find  that  moat  of  the  member,  of  our  Oon- 
grc«lonal  delegation  are  lawyera.  Thla  la. 
of  oourae.  underatandable.  There  are  a  few 
other..  One  haa  a  maater'.  degree  In  eco- 
hofnlca.  In  addition  to  hla  LL.B.  Another 
majored  In  economlca  In  college.  A  third  re- 
ceived a  B.S.  In  engineering  at  Weat  Point. 
A  fourth  waa  a  .peclal  correepondent  for 
a  Hew  Tork  newspaper.  But  none,  k  f ar  a. 
1  could  .ee,  haa  made  a  career  In  retailing. 
Tou  are  going  to  be  aaked  to  oonalder 
numerouB  leglalatlve  propowl.  aSectlng  con- 
atxmera  and  therefore,  retailing.  Some  pro- 
poaala conaldered  In  prevlou.  Ooogreaaea  are 
apt  to  be  revived  In  one  form  or  another. 

New  onea  will  aurely  be  a  part  of  the 
fifteen  thouaand  or  k>  bula  that  will  be 
dropped  Into  the  Congreaalonal  hopper  In 
1M7  and  l»ea. 

Tour  boeu  here  today  have  made  retailing 
their  llfework.  We  think  we  know  aome- 
thlng  about  the  bualnea.  and  how  It  can  lie 
made  to  work  well.  We  think  we  know  wme- 
thlng about  the  conaumer.  Since  our  In- 
tereat. muat  be  mutual,  we  offer  our  .ervlcee, 
and  thoae  of  our  apeclallata,  to  oonault  with 
you  on  matter,  within  our  .peclal  experience 
and  competence.  Pleaae  do  not  heatlUte 
to  call  on  ua.  Well  glv«  you  the  facu  aa 
we  underatand  them.  an*»our  beat  Judgment, 
Thank  you  very  much.  dHUngulihed  mem- 
ber, of  the  New  Tork  City  Congreealonal  dele- 
gauon.  We  have  gotten  to  meet  you  perun- 
aUy.  I  hope  thu  luncheon  advancea  mutual 
underatandlng,  each  0<;tlle  other. 

t 


BsiiMtg  SckooU  TruaVitanj  Vttdti 
PtnMMl  for  0*c«  E«»ploy»*»t— 
Feilcnl  GaTeruMst  mi  Prirale  !■- 
dnstry  Bewit 

EXTEIN8ICMJ  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  yrwKT  vnciitu 
IN  THB  SKNATB  OP  THX  UNTTBD  STATES 

ThttTsday,  February  9, 1967 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an 
InformaUve  article  portraying  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  Independent  busi- 
ness school  In  the  poetMCondary  educa- 
tion complex  of  our  Nation  appears  In 
the  January  1W7.  Issue  of  BuBlness  Edu- 
cation ft>ruin.  the  offlcUl  publication  of 
the  National  Business  Education  Associa- 
tion, a  department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation AMOciatlon.  It  is  UUed  "Post- 
aeoondary  Busineas  Education  In  the  In- 
dependent BuslneM  School"  by  Richard 
A.  Pulton,  executive  director  of  United 
Business  Schools  Association. 

Mr  Fulton  polnta  out.  with  facts  and 
fc  ..tUtlet.  the  vital  role  of  our  country's 
1900  independent  business  schools  in 
twining  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple for  ofBoe  occupations.  He  emphasizes 
that  "some  400.000  new  workers  are 
needed  annually"  In  the  field  of  business 
otnce  employment. 

As  a  member  of  the  SenaU  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  I  am  aware 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  Federal 
Government  in  recruiting  dedicated  and 
competent  office  workers.  The  U.8.  OvU 
Service  Commission  has  announced  the 
junior  Federal  assistant  examination 
which  will  permit  graduates  of  2-year 
poetsecondary  programs  of  education  to 
enter  the  Federal  civil  service  at  the  OS- 
4  entry  rating.  I  am  confident  that  this 
new  program  ill  afford  many  business 
school  graduates  the  opportunity  to  em- 
bark on  satisfying   careers  in  govem- 

■    I  ask  unanimous   consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  tn  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

POBTMCOMDAST    BTJ«n«M  KDUCATIOK— IN    THE 
iKDKPKNDKm  BUSIMMS  SCHOOL 

(By  Richard  A.  Fulton.  Unit«d  Bualnew 
Sclioola  AMOcUtion.  Wsatilngton.  DC.) 
B\uLn«w  education  in  poaUecondnry 
■choolB  bu  been  r«:ofnl»e<l  by  many  per- 
■OM  aa  an  Unporuuit  itep  In  the  educAilon 
of  the  qualified  and  efficient  office  worker. 
m«  United  BtaWe  Civil  Berrlce  Commlaslon 
recoEOlzea  the  value  of  a  bu«lne««  school  edu- 
cation m  IM  reTlaed  stondarda  In  Announce- 
ment No.  S53-B  for  AccounUng  Technician 
and  Accounting  Clerk,  wnich  •"^■ 
auccenful  completion  of  appropriate 
college,  unlveralty.  Junior  college,  commer- 
cial or  buaJne«  echool  rtudy  for  two  academic 
yeAT*  U  qualifying  for  the  OB-4  level  with- 
out (wldltlonal  eiperlence." 

To  qualify  ai  a  TypUt  OS^  or  a  Stenog- 
rttoher  0&-4.  the  Commlaalon  wUUm  In  An- 
nouncement No.  18  Local.  "Tou  mu.t  have 
•ucc««fully  completed  one  academic  year  oi 
■ubalantlaily  full-time  study  m  a  r«!d«nt 
•cliool  above  the  high  Bchool  level."  Thus 
%  bualneaa  achool  graduaU  may  enter  the 
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federal  mnM»  one  grade  level  higher  than  the  gOTemment.  There  are  fourteen  fed- 
a  aecondary  ecbool  gradual*.  And  In  prtvaW  erally  eupported  educational  prograna  which 
induatry  the  gradoau  usually  rvcetvea  botii     include    studenta    In    lndep<ipdent    builn*— 

a  higher  ealaiy  and  a  higher  poeltlon  than     —' '-      '^"-"    "'   ♦>"—   **«™n«   ototI 

the  employee  without  thla  training. 

The  ClvU  BcTTice  Commtaalou  la  not  alone 
In  recognizing  the  value  of  a  buslnoan  achool 
education.  The  United  State*  Senate  ataCed 
m  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  I^abor 
and  Public  Welfare  (No.  1275>  In  1»»4.  "Ap- 
proximately ao  percent  of  the  etudentB  in 
accredited  buslneae  acboola  have  enrolled 
after  having  one  or  more  semeaters  of  atudy 
In  four-year  coUegoe  or  unlversltlee."  Theee 
students,  then,  who  sought  a  college  educa- 
tion are  now  aeeklng  quaUiy  bustneM  edu- 
cation training  to  prepare  them  (or  a  mar- 
ketable occupation. 

Still  another  government  source  of  recog- 
nlUon  for  business  schools  ia  the  National 
Vocational  Btudent  [x>an  Insurance  Act  of 
1965  (PX.  89-387) .  In  Its  definition  of  "eli- 
gible Institutions"  covered  by  the  Act  as 
stated  in  Section  17 (a)  (2)  the  Law  requires 
that  the  school  offer  "a  program  of  poet- 
secondary  vocational  or  technical  education 
designed  to  fit  individual*  for  useful  employ. 
ment  tn  recognized  occupations.  Thia  Is  the 
Law's  definition  of  a  recognised  buslnesa 
education  Intltutlon. 

Who  are  the  student*  taking  advantage  of 
this  bualnesB  school  education?  Surveys  In- 
dicate they  come  from  various  backgrounds 
and  all  seek  the  specialised  skills  that  will 
make  tbem  productive  office  employees.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  studenta  in  private 
buslnesa  schools  are  high  achool  graduates 
who  have  had  some  buslneas  training  In  high 
school:  even  more  have  completed  at  least 
a  course  In  typewriting.  However,  recent 
high  school  gradoatee  are  only  a  part  of  the 
toUI  student  enrollment. 

In  hla  book.  The  iJUltrpendcTit  Business 
School  in  American  Education.  Jay  W.  Miller 
reports.  "One  bualneRs  school  with  a  day  en- 
rollment of  over  800  reported  that  83  per- 
cent of  Its  studenta  had  been  graduated  from 
the  high  school  buslneea  department;  40  per- 
cent, from  the  college  preparatory  or  ac- 
ademic department;  and  IB  peroent.  from 
other  departments." 

Other  flgurea  supplied  by  the  same  school 
Indicated  that  2  percent  bad  graduated  from 
high  achool  from  six  to  twenty-seven  years 
ago;  13  percent  graduated  within  three  to 
five  years,  and  the  remaining  85  peroent 
within  the  paat  two  years.  Furthermore.  30 
percent  of  the  students  had  attended  ooUege 
and  had  transferred  to  the  business  school. 
These  college  transfers  and  high  achool 
graduates  attend  buslnesa  school  to  learn 
practical.  Job-oriented  business  skills  that 
are  not  taught  in  liberal  arta  collegea.  "nua 
lack  of  knowledge  of  buslnesa  akllla  was 
pointed  out  in  an  article  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  November  16.  1966.  entitled.  "Take 
a  Letter."     The  article  notes: 

Many  girls  who  are  vrcll  versed  In  the  arts 
and  sciences,  however,  find  they  are  emi- 
nently unqualified  to  be  a  secretary.  The 
main  problem :  They  cant  type  or  take  short- 
hand- In  such  cases,  the  girl*  often  turn 
for  help  to  secretarial  schools  such  as  Kath- 
erlne  Olbbs  and  the  Speedwrltlng  Institute. 
Both  of  these  chains.  In  fact,  say  the  number 
of  college  graduate*  enroUIng  Is  up  sharply 
In  recent  year*. 

An  Increasing  number  of  mature  women 
are  enrolling  In  buaineas  schools  each  year. 
They  are  seeking  to  acquire  a  skill  that  will 
enable  them  to  supplement  their  own  or  their 
family's  incomes.  These  women  are  wid- 
owed, divorced,  or  married:  and  all  have  the 
same  goal;  an  Increase  In  .skills  for  an  In- 
crease In  income. 


COVXaHMBKT-BPONSOKXO    PaOCaAMS 

■Under  contract  training"  programs  of  the 
federal  government  provide  additional  busl- 
nesa school  students.  In  this  program, 
through  cooperation  between  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  students  are  trained  in 
private  buaineas  schools  under  contract  Irom 


schools.     Seven    of   these   programs   provide 

for  "under  contract  training" : 

1.  Indian  Adult  VocaUonal  Kduoatlon  Act 
a.  Vocational   Rehabilitation   Act  of   1930 

(as  amended) 

3.  Manpower  Act  of   196S 

4.  Economic  Development  Administration 

5.  Bconomlo  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

6.  Oovemment  Employee'a  Training  Pro- 

7.  Vocational  Education  Act  of  196S. 
One    form   of    "under   contract    training" 

within  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  helps  to  retrain  unemployed 
woi^ers  In  order  to  provide  them  with  mar- 
ketable Bkllls. 

PoUowlng  graduation  from  a  two-year  buai- 
nesa  school  or  Junior  college  of  buslnesa, 
many  students  enter  senior  colleges  which 
ftcoept  their  business  school  credit*  for  trans- 
fer credlta.  A  1962  survey  by  WUllaxn  Po- 
Itshook.  aaatstant  dean  of  the  OoUege  c£ 
EducaUon.  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
revealed  that,  aooordlng  to  reports  of  36 
Independent  business  echoola.  their  credit* 
are  accepted  completely  by  on*  or  more  ool- 
legea  or  unlvetaltlea.* 

A  aurvey  made  by  the  United  Buslnesa 
Schools  Aasoclatlon  haa  resulted  in  a  list 
of  67  colleges  accepUng  transfer  of  credits 
from  business  schools.  The  association  alao 
has  oompUed  a  list  of  72  bualoeas  achoola  who 
have  Indicated  that  their  students  have  been 
accepted  by  collegea  granting  bachelor's  de- 
grees listed  In  Part  3  of  the  U-S.  Office  of 
Education  Directory  with  credit  hour  recog- 
nition for  courses  completed  In  a  private 
business  school. 

In  numerous  inatancee  biulneas  school 
transfers  experience  success  In  college  more 
often  than  thoee  students  accepted  directly 
from  high  school.  Their  akllla  not  only  help 
them  to  earn  higher  grades,  but  alao  may 
be  ixsed  on  joba  to  defray  part  of  their  col- 
lege expenses. 

Aa  privately  owned  Instltutlona.  buaineas 
schools  have  tuition  and  fees  which  must 
he  paid  by  the  studenta.  To  help  offset  aom* 
of  these  costs,  studenta  may  receive  direct 
assistance  through  several  federal  and  state 
programs.  Including: 

1,  War  Orphans   Education  Assistance 
3.  Veterans  Readjustment  BeneOta  Act  of 
1966 

3.  Social   Security  Amendments  of   1965 

4.  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
&.  Income  Tax  Deduction  for  Student  De- 
pendents 

6.  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act 

7.  Survivorship  Annuities  under  the  Civil 
Service   Retirement   Program 

Pennsylvania  aeta  an  example  aa  a  state 
providing  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  scholarships  to  studenta  attending  trade, 
technical,  business,  and  nursing  achools. 
Pennsylvania's  scholarship  provLslona  read: 
"The  course  of  study  must  offer  at  least  1800 
clock  hours  of  Instruction  on  a  full-time 
baais.  require  a  high  school  diploma  for 
admission,  and  be  a  course  of  study  approved 
by  the  Higher  EducaUon  Assistance  Agency 
under  the  State  Scholarship  Program." 
raoHonoft  or  ithics  ant  STAND*aiis 

Buslnesa  schools  are  continually  w<H'klng 
to  promote  higher  standards  of  ethics  and 
practices  among  themselvea  to  insure  a  qual- 
ity eduactton  for  students.  One  organisa- 
tion helping  to  promote  this  cauae  la  the 
United  Business  Schools  Association,  which  is 
made  up  of  6O0  member  buaineas  schools 
snd  Junior  colleges  of  business  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Schools  must  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standard*  of  practice  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Aasoclatlon.  which  help* 
to  secure  federal  leglslaUon  to  Insiue  quality 
education  In  the  American  independent  busi- 
ness achoola. 

UBSA  created  the  Accrediting  OommlastOD 


f(»-  BuslneBs  Schools.  wtUch  haa  been  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Oflloe  of  Bducatloo  aa  the 

accrediting  agency  for  independent  buaineas 
schools.  For  accreditation  by  ACBS.  buslnesa 
schools  mu*t  meet  stringent  standards  of 
education  and  practice.  Schools  are  in- 
Bpecrted  by  teams  of  educators  who  know 
ttnt^  understand  the  intiicaclee  of  an  educa- 
Uonal  system.  The  chalmiian  of  each  team 
oomes  from  outside  the  bufiinesa  school  field 
and  members  are  college  presidents,  deans, 
professors,  and  department  heads  from  re- 
lated flelda.  Accredited  schools  now  number 
385  and  they  train  over  100,000  students 
annually. 

The  VS.  ClvU  Service  Commission  rveog- 
nlses  ACBS  accredlUtlon  by  accepting  type- 
wrlUng  and  shorthand  proficiency  score  from 
teachers  tn  accredited  schools  for  students 
who  want  to  enter  federal  service.  Normally 
tljjB  applicant  must  complete  a  typewriting 
<x  short-band  teat  administered  by  the  Com- 
mlaalon in  order  to  receive  a  06  rating. 


NEED  roK  BcaiNxas  TSAimNa 
Grant  Venn,  aasoclate  oommiasioner.  Bu- 
reau of  Adult  and  VocaUonal  Education, 
recognized  the  need  for  additional  btialness 
office  employees  when  he  wrote :  "During  this 
decade  the  number  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities In  this  field  Is  expected  to  tncrea*e 
by  37  percent,  or  nearly  three  miiUon  Jobs. 
In  addlUon.  400.000  new  workers  are  needed 
annually  as  replacemenu  in  this  high  turn- 
over field."  • 

Today  there  are  approximately  1,900  Inde- 
peudenlh  buaineas  school*  In  the  United  States 
atierapUng  to  fill  thU  need.  About  600.000 
people  are  enrolled  in  private  business 
schools,  300,000  of  whom  receive  dlptoma*  or 
certiflcatea  each  year. 

In  an  arUcle  entitled  "Tbe  Bole  of  the 
Buslnesa  School."  which  appeared  In  the  New 
Tork  Journal- American  on  November  1,  1964, 
syndicated  columnist  Benjamin  Fine  wrote: 
"The  Independent  business  school  is  the  most 
Important  single  agency  for  poatseoondary 
vocaUonal  business  training  in  America." 

Thua,  the  independent  buslnees  school  is 
filling  a  growing  need  for  highly  skilled  and 
efficient  business  office  employees,  as  well  as 
office  workers  for  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments.  T^e  business  achool  offers  the 
apeciallxed  training  made  li^cessary  by  in- 
creased use  of  electronic  equipment  in  to- 
day's office  and  by  America's  growing  de- 
pendence upon  science  and  technology. 

tn  the  final  aruilifais.  tf^e  Job  of  lAe  po»t»ec- 
ondary  iiulrpendent  butinest  school  Is  not  to 
displace,  but  to  complement  and  Mupplement. 
tKe  bustnets  education  offered  in  the  na- 
tUm'M  secondary  achooia. 


I  Miuer.  Jay  W.  The  Independent  Buffneas 
School  tn  American  ffducDtion.  New  Tork: 
Qre^  Publishing  Division.  McQrav-HIU  Book 
Company.  Inc..  1964,  p.  166. 

>  Venn,  Grant.  Man.  Ed%ication  end  Work. 
Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Bdu- 
caUon,  1966.    Pp.  80-81. 


Hob.  Dooflat  H.  MacArllnr  II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   T¥XU 
n»  Tm  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

rhitridav,  FOniuvy  9.  I9C7 
Mr.  TEAGDE  of  TexM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S5  I  Bjn  sure  you  k3iow  and  those  to  thla 
body  who  were  Members  during  the  88th 
Congress,  I  waa  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dnited  State*  to  serve  on  a 
Presidential  panel  dealing  with  Philip- 
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nine  veterwM  benefits.  This  waa  one  of 
my  first  experiences  wltli  lntern»Uon«l 
negotiations. 

I  have  been  a  Member  ot  Congress  lor 
some  31  years  and  have  had  numerous 
occasions   over   that   tlmespan   to   deal 
with  the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
menu  of  our  C3ovemment;  both  directly 
with  the  heads  of  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments and  also   through  their  re- 
spective   congressional    liaison    officers. 
Because  of  the  lnteriu»Uonal  aspect  of 
the  aforemenUoned  Presidential  panel. 
I  dealt  directly  with  Ambassador  Doug- 
las H.  MacArthur  II,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations  and 
I  would  like  you  to  know.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  the  other  Members  of  this  body,  that 
■o  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Ambassador 
ItocArthur  Is  one  of  the  finest  and  ablest 
Italson  officers  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleacore  of  working.     Not  only  In  the 
Instance  of  the  PresJdenUal  panel,  but  on 
all  other  occasions  I  have  had  to  call  on 
the  Department  ot  State.  I  have  received 
the  finest  service  and  most  courteous 
attention  accorded  to  my  requests. 
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But  It  layB  U>1»  unoonvlnclnglT.  H«lf  tl>« 
oorpontlon'B  alrectorm  would  l>e  »ppolnted  by 
tb«  PrMliUnt,  and  theM  would  chooM  tne 
otiier  haU.  Moftt  ol  tJie  cocpor»uon'8  money 
would  be  raiMd  by  taxation.  As  the  com- 
mlaalon  alio  »y«.  In  effect  corrwrtlng  llaelf, 
"fTX  lU  eupport.  tlie  corporatloo  muat  In- 
evitably look  primarily  toward  the  tederal 
government." 

Surely  no  one  can  pUualbly  contend  that 
a  corporatloc  ao  constituted  and  flnajiced  la 
^ng  to  be  really  Independent  of  the  federal 
government,  or  tree  from  Inoidlnate  influence 
froDi  the  Prealdant. 

The  other  propoaala  from  the  commlaalon 
all  lean  on  this  one  of  a  t«l-aupported  cor- 
poration: ao  one  Inevitable,  n^ceeaary  abot 
brtnga  down  the  whole  trial  balloon.  That 
la  the  Rhot  that  miut  be  fired  against  govern- 
ment televlalon— whether  open,  or  thinly  dU- 
gulaed  aa  In  this  proposal,  or  more  cleverly 
disguised. 

Educational  television  Is  Hne:  It  deeervea 
support,  and  very  likely  addlUonal  support 
from  state  governments.  But  government 
television  created,  financed,  and  directed 
from  Washington  must  and  will  be  fiercely 
realst«l  However  prominently  government 
televlMon  might  be  labeled  "educational."  In 
reality  It  would  certainly  be  a  ftangeroua  ve- 
hicle for  official  propaganda. 


Bit  BrotWr  uJ  TV 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  noJHoia 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIV«3 

Thwtday,  February  9.  1967 
Ur.    MICHEO^    Mr,    Bpemker,    I    ask 
uxiAnlmouB  conaent   that  the   editorial 
"Big  Brother  and  TV,"  which  appeared 
In  the  Chicaeo  Tribune  on  February  7. 
1967.  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rkom: 
Bio  Baoraxm  amv  TV 
A  trial  bfcllo9n  oonoeming  tJie  future  da- 
TolopmenC  of  ©ducaUonftl  tolevlalon  ha*  bwn 
Uunched   by   the   Oame«:ie   Commli«lon   on 
■aucftUoDaJ  TelevUlon.  an  ad  hoc  group  of  IS 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Camegle  oorpora- 
tlOQ.    Tlie  principal  Bugge«Uon  \»  the  crea- 
ttoo  ot  a  now  CorporaUon  for  Public  Televi- 
sion, financed  to  the  extent  of  many  mlllioaa 
a  year  by  a  oomWnaUon  of  acise  taxea  on 
TV    •«*.    granta    from    the    department    of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  and  contrlbu- 
tlcttia  from  private  »ourc««  and  other  than 
tederal  governmente.     Doubling  the  number 
of   preaent  educational   TV   statlooa   la   «n- 
vlaagad.  and  many-sided  financial  support  to 
the  needs  In  program.  per»onnel.  and  trana- 
miaBlon  of  educational  TV  •taUona. 

Tho  the  federal  government  publlahes  a 
huge  volume  of  printed  matter,  Issues  in- 
numerable preM  releases,  and  malnUlns  an 
elaborate  system  of  military  communlca- 
Uoos.  to  date  it  has  not  directly  embarked 
on  foremment  newspapers,  domestic  govern- 
ment radio  stations,  or  government  televi- 
sion. The  range  and  impact  of  the  maae 
roMUa  are  such  that  the  public  Intereat  re- 
quires that  tbey  should  neither  be  monop- 
ollaed  by  any  private  hands  nor  wielded  by 
so  uniquely  powerful  an  organisation  as  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Big 
Brother,  with  hla  singular  power  to  tax  and 
spend,  subject  to  no  higher  authority.  Is  not 
to  be  trusted  with  the  mass  media  ol  oom- 
munlcattoa. 

The  Caraefle  eommlsaton  tziee  to  camoo- 
Oage  the  governmental  nature  ot  the  eduoa- 
Uooal  IV  system  It  proposes.  lu  suggested 
Corporation  for  Public  TelevLsloo,  It  says. 
"wlU  be  neither  an  agency  nor  an  estabUah- 
'    of    tbe   United   States   government.' 


Tnitfc-iB-UaAii  Wf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  mw  JVUCT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  i,  1967 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Intrwluced  In  this  Cangresa  a  truth-ln- 
lendlng  measure,  similar  to  the  one  of- 
fered by  me  In  the  89th  Conirrea«.  that 
provides  for  full  disclosure  to  consum- 
ers of  the  cost  of  credit.  This  Is  surely 
no  more  than  a  matter  of  simple  right 
and  Justice,  and  the  strong  oppoalUon  to 
the  legislation  by  certain  segmento  of 
the  business  community  is  highly  re- 
grettable and  most  disturbing  In  Its  Im- 
plications. 

It  is  too  often  a  painful,  expensive 
education  for  consumers  to  learn  by  bit- 
ter experience  how  much  they  are 
charged  for  credit.  As  President  John- 
son said  In  his  1964  consxuner  message: 
An  anUquated  legal  doctrine  "let  the  buy- 
er beware"  should  be  supereeded  by  the  doc- 
trine "let  the  seller  make  full  disclosure." 


The  need  for  consumers"  protection  In 
the  all-Important  fldd  of  consumer 
credit  is  discussed  In  a  recent  article  by 
Sidney  MargoUus.  .  I  am  Inserting  it  in 
full  below : 

(From  the UachlnUt.  Jan.  13. 1967) 

TaOTH-TK-LEMOXMO    DkXVB 

(By  Sidney  MargoUus> 
U-S  Sen.  WUUam  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin 
has  announced  that  he  will  reintroduce  the 
■truth-m-lendlng-  bill  which  Paul  Douglas 
Of  Illinois  sought  for  clx  years  before  he  was 
defeated  for  re-election  last  November. 

This  proposed  law  has  become  more  urgent 
than  ever  now  that  banks  as  weU  as  rctaUers 
are  actively  promoting  revolving  credit  plans 
that  charge  unknowing  users  1^  per  cent 
a  month  on  the  declining  balance.  Tbla 
reaUy  Is  a  true  annual  Interest  rate  ol  IB 
per  cent  a  year. 

The  new  bank  credit  card  plans  let  you 
charge  anything  at  participating  storea,  even 


small  Items  you  ordinarily  pay  caah  for.  or 
wait  to  buy  untU  you  do  have  the  cash.  If 
you  don't  realise  how  much  the  "eervtce 
charge"  amounts  to.  you  wlU  take  on  a  per- 
manent new  eipense,  as  well  aa  being  led 
into  Impulse  buying.  That  already  Is  hap- 
pening in  Chicago  and  other  cities  where 
tMuika  and  retailers  are  pushing  luch 
"charge"  plans. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  tnith-ln- lending 
bill,  which  retailers  and  lenders  have  been 
resisting  to  the  death.  Is  the  propoaed  re- 
quirement that  they  tell  you  the  true  annual 
InterMt  rate  they  charge  on  installment 
pl&ns  and  loans.  It  they  did.  you  would 
know  what  rate  you  are  paying. 

»ACKW*aD    PIOOHING 

The  main  defense  of  lenders  against  dls- 
cloelng  annual  ratet  1«  that  thU  would  be 
■curobersome".  and  for  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts, even  impossible.  But  at  the  original 
bearings,  Edward  Gudeman.  a  former  Com- 
merce Department  official  and  a  long-time 
Sears  executive,  pointed  out  that  credit  ex- 
tenders first  determine  on  an  annual  basis 
what  they  want  to  charge.  Prom  there  they 
work  backwards  to  break  down  their  annual 
rate,  and  tell  It  to  consumers  In  the  form  of 
a  mdnthly  percentage  or  dollar  charge  on  the 
original  balance.  Thus,  they  should  be  able 
to  use  predetermined  charts  providing  a  rea- 
sonable Mtlmate  of  the  annual  rate  for 
specific  transactions. 

They  can  do  It  in  Canada,  The  province 
of  Alberta  enacted  a  law  requiring  that  all 
credit  transactions  state  the  annual  Interest 
rate.  Officials  then  discussed  with  mathe- 
maUclans  and  financial  publlahers  which 
math  formula  should  be  used  by  all  credi- 
tors so  that  rates  would  be  eomparahle.  and 
retail  f^r^t^  loan  clerks  would  not  be  required 
to  make  dlfflc^llt  computations. 

RecenUy,  J-  E.  Mason,  Alberta  Supenrtsor 
of  Consimier  Credit,  wrote.  "We  find  the 
actuarial  formula  aa  reooam  rounded  by 
mathemaUclana  la  moat  accurate,  and  pub- 
llshen  assure  ua  that  this  can  be  applied 
to  produce  raU  charts  In  much  the  same 
format  as  those  preeenUy  In  use  by  creditor 
employers." 

In  fact.  Mason  report*  that  credit  associ- 
ations and  grantors  have  cooperated  in 
working  out  this  aethod. 

But  the  antagonisms  of  US.  businessmen 
to  "truth  Is  lending"  startled  even  Mr, 
Douglas.  Before  he  reUred  from  the  Ben- 
ate  in  IBM.  he  told  us  that  almost  all  ele- 
ments of  the  finance  industry  except  credit 
unions  and  mutual  savings  banks  Joined  In 
reaUUnce:  that  while  there  had  been  some 
aelf-lmprovement  In  industries  where  other 
consumer- protection  bills  have  been  pro- 
posed, the  only  reaction  of  the  finance  In- 
dustry was  Intensified  opposition. 

J  Oordon  Daklns,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent erf  the  National  RetaU  MerchanU  Aaao- 
claUon.  called  the  proposal  "unrealistic,  mis- 
leading and  dangerous."  He  declared  that^l 
hest  It  would  be  meaningless  to  the  average 
credit  oustOTner.  at  worst  It  would  exaggerate 
hla  Idea  of  the  cost  of  credit  and  tend  to 
discourage  Its  "Informed  use," 

"Pew  laymen  csui  accept  the  fact  that  In- 
terest rates  In  esceu  of  «  per  cent  per  year 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excepUon."  he 
advised  hla  fellow  merchants.  "It  would 
seem  unwise  to  educate  them  at  the  coat  of 
a  serious  set-back  to  the  economy." 

Another  bitter  opponent  Is  the  National 
Oonsumer  Finance  AssoctaUon.  a  loan-com- 
pany organisation.  lU  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Carl  Hawver.  haa  declared  that  the 
public  needs  no  help  from  the  Government 
In  handling  Ite  money.  "The  average  Amer- 
ican U  a  solid.  Ood-fearlng,  bill-paying  Cltl- 
Ben  who  handles  bis  financial  affairs  much 
better  than  most  state  governments  and  cer- 
tainly better  than  the  Federal  Government  " 
<aod-fearlng  and  blU-paylng  he  may  be 
But  alnce  the  national  debt  Increased  10 
per  cent  In  the  first  half  ot  this   decode. 
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while  total  consumer  debt*  Increased  40  per 
cent,  a  better  manager  be  Is  not.) 

SMODWTS,    NOT  aATSS 

Dr.  Hawver  denies  that  consumers  want 
credit  cosu  stated  In  percentages:  "Lots  of 
Americans  haven't  figured  'simple  annual  In- 
terest' since  they  were  In  high  school.  They 
deal  In  hard  cash.  They  want  to  know  how 
many  dollars  It's  going  to  cost  them  to  bor- 
row dollars,  that's  what  they  get  paid  In." 

According  to  him.  the  reason  why  some 
lenders  state  their  inWrest  fees  as  a  monthly 
rather  than  annual  rate,  Is  that  famUles 
handle  their  finances  on  a  monthly  basis; 
"they  get  paid  once  or  twice  a  month  and 
their  bllU  come  lu  on  a  monthly  basis  " 

The  way  to  help  consumers  Is  by  more  edu- 
cation, not  more  legislation,  argues  Dr. 
Hawver.  pointing  out  that  his  association  of 
loan  companies  has  an  "education  program 
for  developing  better  adult  and  student  un- 
derstanding of  sound  money  management 
and  the  wise  use  of  credit." 

Until  we  get  a  "truth  in  lending"  law.  your 
best  policy  la  to  reserve  the  use  of  credit 
for  major  purchases  for  what  you  can't  pay 
caah.  When  you  do  need  financing,  borrow 
the  caah  youraeU  from  low-cost  sources  such 
as  credit  unions  or  local  banks.  Finally,  bor- 
row ss  little  as  you  really  need,  and  pay  back 
as  soon  as  you  can. 


Rail  Rapid  Transit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  (taw  TOKX 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  12. 19S7 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
necessity  of  rail  rapid  transit  to  match 
America's  future  transportation  needs 
and  requirements  was  emphasized  to  me 
this  week  in  a  letter  from  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Common 
Council. 

I  found  the  remarks  of  Councilman 
Stanley  M.  Makowskl  so  tellhig  that  I 
have  forwarded  them  to  Hon.  Alan  S. 
Boyd.  Secretary  of  Transportation,  along 
with  a  letter  asking  Secretary  Boyd  what 
plans  he  has  for  the  future  In  this  regard. 

Buffalo  was  the  location  recently  of  a 
model  city  conference,  and  Councilman 
Makowskl  was  quick  to  recognize  that 
before  any  city  can  effectively  become  a 
model  city — mass  rapid  transit  must  be 
Installed  to  serve  Its  needs. 

In  addition.  Councilman  Makowskl  saw 
the  importance  of  such  a  transit  system 
in  fighting  air  pollution.  His  letter,  my 
reply  to  him.  and  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Boyd,  follow: 

A  Model  Crrr  Ncxda  Mass  Rapid  TaAHsrr 
(By  Councilman  Stanley  M-  Makowskl,  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Buffalo  Common  Council) 

Are  we  ready  to  accept  a  balanced,  mass 
rapid-transit  system  in  western  New  York,  or 
should  we  continue  constructing'  the  ever- 
enoompaaslng  tentacles  of  concrete  that  stem 
from  our  city's  core  and  wm  strangle  our 
very  existence  If  we  allow  It  to  continue? 
We  must  accept  the  challenge  to  control 
this  developing  menace  to  our  society. 

The  recent  model  city  conference  held  in 
Buffalo's  city  baU  unfortunately  did  not  em- 
phasize this  vital  element  of  what  I  consider 
must  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  model  city 
program. 

The  model  dty  sessions  were  most  valuable 
to  all  of  srestem  New  York  in  ao  rar  as  they 


repreaented  a  most  stimulating  oonference. 
Now  must  come  the  time  for  careful  evalua- 
tion of  problems  discussed,  Ideas  proposed, 
and  Issues  omitted. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  spoke  a  word  about 
either  public  rapid  transportation  or  high- 
way congestion  We  are  all  Bware  what  the 
cocnbuEtlble  engine  contributes  toward  the 
creation  of  frightful  and  dei^tructlve  air  pol- 
luUon.  Just  who  would  benefit  by  the  rapid 
transit  system?  And  who  would  benefit  by 
the  elimination  of  much  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion? The  answer;  ali  citizens  would  benefit. 
especially  those  core  area  residents  who  live 
nearest  the  highway  Interchanges  where  traf- 
fic Is  most  congested.  Panel  after  panel  at 
the  conference  addressed  Itself  to  the  socio- 
economic problems  facing  deprived  areas  tbat 
exist  In  the  heart  of  our  great  metropolitan 
complex. 

Can  the  use  of  moss  rapid  transportation 
aid  the  core  area's  unemployed  to  gain  mean- 
ingful employment?  The  answer  must  be  an 
emphatic  yes!  The  poor  and- Indigent  must 
have  ready  and  economical  access  to  the  out- 
er communities  This  Is  where  many  of  the 
employment  opportunities  these  people  seek 
are  located. 

The  model  city  sessions  were  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  conditions  within  our  core 
areas.  TTirough .a 'Common  effort,  many  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  forgotten,  un- 
skilled and  deprived  groups,  could  be  solved. 
In  addition,  certain  areas  outside  of  our 
present  city  limits  are  also  plagued  by  pov- 
erty. These  neighboring  residents  could  be 
helped  by  the  opening  of  Job  opportunities 
which  were  previously  limited  because  of  tbe 
lack  of  good  public  transportation. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  urban  highways 
could  be  regarded  simply  as  faclUUas  for 
the  movement  of  vehicles  from  one  place  to 
another.  Here  to  stay  la  the  recognition 
that  transportation  Is  a  basic  force  In  ahap- 
Ing  the  course  of  urban  development.  The 
intelligent  approach  now  being  recognised 
by  most  planners  seems  to  depend  on  the 
balanced  transit  system,  with  the  rail  rapid 
transit  as  the  backbone. 

Most  planners  agree  that  building  new 
streets,  widening  existing  streeu.  end  con- 
structing new  expressways.  In  order  to  move 
the  1.3  million  people  of  our  metropolitan 
community,  are  not  the  best  answers.  These 
.same  planners  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  excessive  rates  for  present  bus 
trsnsporUtlon  to  places  of  employment  out- 
side the  core  area  constitute  a  handicap  for 
those  who  lock  sufficient  funds  for  transpor- 
tation. If  they  are  employed,  autoe  may  be 
required  to  reach  their  respective  places  of 
employment.  We  know  that  it  would  be  far 
less  costly  to  provide  rapid  transit,  rather 
than  try  to  finance  a  car  for  every  potential 
worker. 

By  denying  our  citizens  a  choice  of  transit, 
by  Ignoring  this  mode  of  travel,  arent  we 
denying  our  lees  fortunate  their  right  to  a 
choice  of  work?  Imagine,  If  you  will,  the 
day  when  more  employment  will  lessen  the 
welfare  load  and  give  to  these  socio  eco- 
nomically disinherited  people  the  chance 
this  country  promises  everyone:  the  right  to 
work.  Considering  theee  fectora.  what 
would  the  effect  be  on  the  overall  tax  struc- 
ture locally  and  nationally?  It  would  be 
decisively  encouraging. 

Returning  to  the  Idea  of  expressways,  I 
realize  that  we  can  move  vehicles,  but  1  ^ 
passengers  per  car  requires  (aa  Walter 
Reutbers  acknowledged)  acres  of  highways 
to  move  acres  of  oversise  cars,  to  park  on 
acres  of  parking  lots. 

WeAem  New  York  requires  mass  tnns- 
portatlon  of  the  most  modern,  most  efficient 
kind.  If  we  are  to  move  people  quickly, 
safely,  cheaply  and  efficiently,  we  muat  con- 
sider the  use  of  rail  rapid  transit  as  a  nucleus 
for  our  coordinated  overall  transportation 
system. 

If  the  model  city  conferees  had  reviewed 
national  pubUcaUons  such  as  the  November 


19M  Issue  of  NaUon's  Cltlee,  they  would 
have  found  such  commonplace  statements 
to  planners  aa : 

"Mobility  and  accessibility  are  fundamental 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  city  and  Its  metro- 
politan area — Indeed  they  made  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  dty  and  the  area 
possible  -  .  .  The  sinuous  pattern  of  country 
freeways  Is  not  appropriate  to  cities.  It  cuts 
across  the  existing  grid;  disrupts  neighbor- 
hood pstterns.  and  leaves  odd,  dlfficult-to-tn- 
tegrate  pieces.  The  wide  right-of-way  Is  In- 
appropriate In  cltlca.  It  wreaks  havoc  with 
esiBtlng  structures:  takes  too  much  off  the 
tax  rolls,  and  cuts  great  swaths  through  the 
neighbor  hoods."  (Patrick  Healy.  executive 
director.   National   League  of  Cities.) 

Again,  there  was  the  WllU&msburg  Confer- 
ence, where  Detroit's  Mayor  Cavanaiigh, 
President  of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
said;  "We  must  keep  in  mind  the  necessity 
of  including  a  strong  component  of  rapid 
transit  If  we  are  to  end  up  with  a  balanced 
transportation  system  In  the  comprehensive 
plan  because  huge  sums  for  urban  highways 
will  never  by  themselves  solve  urban  trans- 
portation needs. 

This  statement  also  came  from  Mayor  of 
Auto-Making  Detroit: 

"We  would  have  liked  to  hear  more  re- 
marks at  the  model  city  session  concerning 
air  pollution.  A  major  contributor  to  this 
pollution  Is  our  automobile  with  one  exhaust 
pipe  for  each  l'-;  passengers.  In  California, 
the  aoo  devices  required  on  new  cars  haven't 
proved  efflclent.  To  my  knowledge,  there  Is 
no  way  to  cancel  out  the  air  pollution  factor 
In  internal  combusUon  engine  vehicles. 
However,  much  to  our  chagrin,  medical  ex- 
perts state  that  these  vehicles  In  congested 
areas  are  fael|dng  to  canceb  out  the  himian 
factor— life." 

Some  would  say:  "We'll  have  electric  autos 
by  19S0."  I  hope  we  do:  but  It  la  unlikely 
that  the  electric  car  will  appeal  to  the  maasee. 
Its  range  still  seems  too  short  for  American 
families.  We  dare  not  wait  for  the  neces- 
sary technological  advancement  to  solve  to- 
day's air  pollution  by  autos. 

Let  us  examine  another  poaslble  benefit 
related  to  mass  rapid  transit.  The  under- 
ground facilities  which  would  be  required, 
due  to  the  complex  compoalUon  of  the  cen- 
tral business  district,  could  aerve  as  civil 
defense  shelters  In  times  of  emergency. 
This  type  of  use  for  underground  facilities 
was  utilized  during  World  War  n.  In  London. 
England,  where  millions  of  people  found 
protection. 

Another  aspect  of  urban  society  that  would 
benefit  from  the  use  of  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem would  be  the  economic  and  efficient  use 
of  land.  This  factor  is  becoming  more  and 
more  Important  to  us  as  urbanltes  each  day. 
I  feel  that  the  oonference  has  added  much 
to  our  general  knowledge  of  what  Is  Involved 
when  we  consider  a  model  city  program  for 
Buffalo  We  must  also  add  to  the  Ales  what 
others  have  learned  In  dealing  with  urban 
problems.  Cities  such  ss  Toronto.  Montreal, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland— Just  to  men- 
tion a  few— ebould  be  contacted  in  order 
to  learn  their  approaches  to  their  problems. 
We  are  all  urban  areas  with  similar 
problems. 

To  do  the  total  Job  of  aiding  the  aoclany 
and  ecomonlcally  depressed,  and  at  the  same 
Ume  assist  the  entire  cltlnenry,  we  must 
implement  the  balanced  transit  system. 
Buffalo  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer. 
The  local  region  has  benefited  through  the 
efforts  of  a  handful  of  clvlc-mlnded  area  res- 
Identa  who  formed  a  non-profit  organlxStlon 
called  START  (Suburban  Town's  Area 
Rapid  Transit.!  They  pressed  forward  with 
an  Idea  which  has  been  carried  throughout 
the  western  New  York  area.  I  am  confident 
that  more  people  will  join  their  ranka  in 
bringing  this  balanced  transit  plan  to  light. 
This  Idea  could  lead  the  entire  ngUm  to  a 
better  and  more  productive  way  of  life. 
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The  model  catj  pro(nm  ««»  "'•.5^^?^ 
in„r  tnnipoctMlao  tjmum  miMt  "or*  1>»™> 
■TTliMl  Both  can  be  Uie  Teblclee  to  Help 
rt-vlMUM  Mvd  we  our  dtlee.  Let  m  move 
torwmrd.  IKW.  on  the  wbeeU  ot  proper 
Uut  both  o«  theM  progrann  can  ptoviae. 


and   »ni   future  plana   you   may   have  foe 
promoting  It  throuthout  the  country? 
Thank  you  eery  much. 

Youn  truly.  

B3cHAa»  D.  McCAanrr. 

Memlier  o/  cangrm. 


PaaauAaT  6.  IflCT. 
Ur  STAKIXT  M.  llutowaitl. 
Conncxttnan  aX  Large, 
Tfce  Council. 

Daxa  BTiM :  Many  thanka  for  your  Febru- 
ary 1  letter  and  a  copy  of  your  excellent  etate- 
iint  of  January  30:  "A  Model  Clt,  K.«to 
Maia  Rapid  Transit."  I  oouldnt  agree  more 
with  the  emphauc  itatemeot  etnbraoed  In 
the  utle  of  your  •peech.  '^ 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  ao  highly  of 
TOUT  remarka  that  I  am  having  them  inserted 
in  the  OOBgreMiooal  Record  for  all  my  ool- 
leajFuea  to  read.  , 

T^  ,ery  concept  of  a  Model  City  muat.  I 
beUe»e,  include  plana  for  an  Integrated  trana- 
pcrtatlon  network— the  backbone  of  which 
■^UU  be  modem  clean.  lneipen»l»e  rail 
tranalt  Indeed.  I  do  not  think  that  any  ap- 
pllcauon  by  a  large  dtj  for  dealgnatlon  aa  a 
Model  Cltj  .hould  be  appro»ed  unleaa  It 
contained  provlalona  for  planning  for  rapid 
tranalt. 

The  current,  urgent  attention  being  given 
to  aJr  poUuOon  addj  potent  weight  to  the 
already  weighty  argumenla  In  t«»or  of  ma» 
tranalt.  The  Public  Health  Service  recenUy 
Mdmated  that  86  mllUon  ot  the  130  mlUloo 
Vne  ot  poUutant«  releaMd  Into  the  naUoni 
atmoaphere    annually    come    from    internal 

combustion  engines.  

I  am  .ponaonng  legislation  to  speed  up  re- 
search on  modern,  low-oost,  high  energy  elec- 
tric propuUlon  systems  (or  can  and  buses, 
but  aa  you  say.  the  adopUon  by  Americans 
of  thU  alternate  source  of  energy  seema  vl- 
slonar;  and  far  oH  In  time  to  most. 

With  the  completion  of  the  41.000-mlle  In- 
terslau  highway  network  now  In  sight,  I  be- 
Ueva  the  time  has  oome  to  begin  to  rethink 
Americas  future  transportation  needs  and 
reoulremenu.  And  It  U  my  (Irmly  held  view 
that  rau  rapid  transit,  today  a  mere  step- 
child In  our  transportauon  picture,  mu»t  be- 
oome  a  mature  and  dominant  factor  In  the 
new  era  beginning  with  the  completion  of  the 
Inteiatate  network  In  1973.  ,>.._.. 

I  oosigratulate  you  on  your  foresight,  wis- 
dom and  courage  and  I  hope  you  wUl  be  suc- 
cessful in  using  your  lery  InHuentlal  posi- 
tion to  persuade  the  City  of  Buffalo  to  In- 
clude provisions  for  rail  rapid  tranUt  In  the 
Model  City  plans  Iti  now  undertaking. 
With  warm  peseomai  regards,  1  am. 
Tour  sincerely. 

KicHsas  D.  McCaktht, 

If  ember  0/  Conjreji. 


Oac-Way  Pum * 

KXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    KIMMBSOTS 
W  TBB  BOCSK  OF  REPBE^ENTATIVES 

itandav.  Fel>ruary  6,  19S7 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
niiry  Issue  of  the  Progressive  magaiine 
contains  some  Interesting  statistics  and 
comments  on  the  movement  ot  bright 
and  educated  young  people  from  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  the  United 
SUtes.  This  problem  is  popularly  known 
as  the  brain  drain. 

The  Progressive  states: 
Difficult  as  the  problem  U,  It  should  be 
thoroughly   explored   by   Congress,  the   Ad- 
ministration, and  educators. 


FmnuT  8,  IMH 
Hon.  Alak  8.  Bom, 
«eere««r»  o/  TrafurportaHon, 
urasdMfton,  DC.  u~..i 

Oua  Ml.  Both:  Several  weeks  ago.  a  Model 
City  Conference  was  held  In  BuBslo.  M.T. 
Since  Its  conclusion,  I  have  received  many 
letters  about  the  possibility  of  Buffalo  8  be- 
coming s  model  city. 

One  of  these  letters— from  the  city  s  oom- 
mon  council  majority  leader— came  to  me 
In  the  form  of  a  statement,  "A  Model  city 
Heeds  Mass  Bapld  Transit."  Its  author. 
Councilman  Sunley  M-  Makowskl,  had  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  rail  rapid  transit  to 
cope  with  the  country's  futurs  transporta- 
tion requlrementa.  ...,,. 
I  am  endoalng  Coondtman  Makowskl  s  let- 
ter, ss  well  ss  my  reply  to  him.  I-belleve 
the  coundlman's  observations  cast  a  great 
deal  of  Ught  on  our  transportation  problems 
of  the  future. 

Would  ywi  advise  me  ss  to  what  the  cur- 
rent thtnklttg  la  In  the  Department  of  Oom- 
meroe,  regarding  the  jnle  o»  rapW  transits 


I  agree  with  this  statement.  The 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Technical  Programs  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee are  a  good  beginning  for  this  session. 
I  hope  that  other  congressional  com- 
mittees with  a  jurisdlcUon  in  this  prob- 
lem will  take  a  similar  Interest  so  that 
needed  reforms  can  be  enacted  by  this 
Congress.  _ 

I  place  the  full  text  of  the  Progressive 
comments  in  the  Ricou  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Memben: 

Owx-WsT  Pasbagx 
Year  after  year  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries send  their  bright  young  men  and 
women  to  the  tTnlted  States  tor  advanced 
study.  Their  nsUve  lands  hope  they  wUl  re- 
turn home  later  to  employ  the  skills  and 
learning  acquired  In  American  urUversltUa, 
technical  Institutes,  sno  hospitals.  But  In 
too  msny  casee  the  foreign  student  does  not 
return  and  hl»  country  U  the  loser.  Whether 
he  paid  for  hie  education  himself  or  his 
homeland  contributed,  whether  he  was  aided 
under  U.S.  Federal  programs  or  by  private 
foundatlona.  If  he  takes  up  permanent  resi- 
dence here  he  becomes  one  more  exsmpls 
of  "the  brain  drain"  suffered  by  nations  in 
desperate  need  of  talent. 

The  extent  of  the  drain  Is  Illustrated  by 
these  facts  and  figures: 

There  are  100.000  foreign  students  now  In 
the  United  ststes.  two-thirds  of  whom  sre 
from  underdeveloped  countries  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — a  ffgure  that 
spesks  eloquently  of  the  huge  "knowledge 
gap"  these  nstlons  seek  to  overcome.  Eleven 
thousand  erf  M.OOO  surveyed  last  yesr  by  the 
Institute  for  InternaUonal  Education,  s  pn- 
vste  body,  said  they  Intend  to  remain  here 
after  they  complete  their  studies.  The  pro- 
portion that  octaeUy  sUys  may  be  much 
higher,  as  some  other  surreys  Indicate. 
Thus: 

Irsnlan  offldsls  ssy  thst  sbout  sixty  per 
cent  of  studenu  from  Iran  decide  to  stay  In 
the  Dnlted  States;  there  are  now  some  4,000 
Iranian  studenu  on  VS.  campuses. 

r\tatm  prepared  by  the  VS.  Immigratloo 
and  Raturallaatlon  Bervlce  Indicate  that 
thirty  per  cent  of  Asians  who  oome  here  on 
temporary  studtnl  visas  later  apply  for  per- 
mannt  visas.    A  study  a«  the  University  of 


Iowa  disclosed  that  of  806  foreign  studenM 
on  the  campus  there  In  the  1950-dO  decade. 
4ea  remained  In  the  United  states. 

Among  interns  and  rsaldenU  now  training 
In  US.  hospitals,  more  than  11,000  are  from 
foreign  medical  schools,  the  Educauonal 
Council  lor  Foreign  Medical  Graduates  re- 
ports. The  Council  estimates  that  twenty  to 
twenty-live  per  cent  of  these  foreign  doctors 
wm  remain  here  after  completing  their 
training.  Jose  Camacho.  a  minister  at  Co- 
lomblas  embassy  In  Wsshlngton,  claimed 
that  his  country's  serious  shortage  of  doc- 
tore,  dentlsU,  and  nurses  results  In  part 
from  the  fsliure  of  many  Colombians  to  re- 
turn home  after  they  receive  advanced  train- 
ing here. 

These  losses  of  educated  young  people,  said 
James  A  Perkins,  the  president  ot  Cornell 
UiUverslty  and  chairman  of  President  John- 
son's  sdvisory  committee  on  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  "may  be  quietly  making  hash 
of  our  best  efforts  abroad "  to  sssUt  have-not 
countries  to  develop  their  economies  and  In- 
sUtuUons  to  provide  their  people  with  a  bet- 
ter life.  Senator  Walter  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota has  suggested  Incentives  to  foreign  stu- 
denu to  return  home  after  their  training  Is 
over,  combined  with  possible  US.  Immigra- 
tion restrictions.  Senstor  Edward  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetu  has  proposAl  thst  the 
United  SUtes  call  an  International  confer- 
ence to  explore  the  whole  problem  of  "brain 
drain"  which  includes  not  only  studenu  but 
the  siphoning  off  to  America  of  Europesn 
sclentlsu.  engineers,  doctors,  and  other  pro- 
fessional talent. 

It  will  be  extremely  dimcult  to  check  these 
losses  to  the  Old  World,  and  the  poorer  na- 
tions elsewhere.  t>ecause  of  the  powerful  at- 
traction that  the  American  sundard  of  living 
has  for  foreign  studenu  and  professional 
personnel.  Sometimes  the  lack  of  freedom  at 
home  (Iran  and  Taiwan  are  two  examples  of 
countries  whose  studenu  sometimes  fail  to 
return  for  poUtlcal  reasons)  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  brain  drain. 

But  dlfhcuit  aa  the  problem  is.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  explored  by  Congress,  the  Ad- 
minlstraUon.  and  educators.  Wsys  must  be 
found  for  the  cotmtrles  of  origin  to  recoup 
some  of  their  talent  losses.  A  more  equluble 
dlstrlbuUon   of    skills    among   the    nations. 


With  special  atUAtSon  paid  to  the  needs  of 
hsve-not  coUBffiss,  would  be  s  major  con- 
tribution to  world-wide  economic  progress 
and  International  amity. 


Of  Mice  aad  Mea:  Betrayal  ia  Viel«a» 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AUZOlU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  10, 1967 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona .  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  the  Hearst  pub- 
lications sent  a  task  force  to  Vietnam. 
Subsequently  WUUam  Randolph  Hearst. 
Jr.,  wrote  an  editorial  concerning  our 
general  posture  toward  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Hearst's  comments  were  made 
after  Interviewing  our  officers  and  men 
on  the  ground — those  who  are  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  battle.  In  my  opinion, 
this  editorial  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
the  Members  of  Congress,  and  under 
leave  previously  granted,  Mr.  Hearst's 
observations  are  Iztcluded  herein.  The 
editorial  foUows: 


Editor's  Repost;  Or  Mica  *Kn  ItxM :  Betkatu. 

D«  VtrrN&M 

(By  WUlUm  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  editor  in 

chief,  the  He&rat  Newspaper*) 

San  Sucxon,  Cauw..  January  7. — As  a  di- 
rect result  of  Oommunlxt-lnsplred  propa- 
ganda and  the  bugaboo  of  world  opinion, 
thLi  nation  U  not  doing  all  it  can  and  should 
do  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Because  of  tUnldlty  In  Washington  the 
heroic  American  men  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  over  there  are  t>elng  betrayed. 

These  are  strong  words,  but  I  have  con- 
sidered them  well. 

They  are  angry  words,  but  they  are  made 
In  behalf  of  the  battle  veterans  who  to  date 
have  seen  more  than  fl,SO0  of  their  buddies 
killed  while  fighting — In  effect — with  one 
hand  tied  behind  them. 

What  I  am  talking  about  U  the  deadly 
handicap  imposed  on  our  war  effort  by  the 
pussyfoot  policy  limiting  our  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam.  This  poUcy  Is  worse  than 
foolish;    It   is   potentially   self-defeating. 

It  is  no  accident  that  tea  the  post  several 
weeks  ws  have  been  under  a  concentrated 
propaganda  attack  by  tbe  enemy  and  Its 
sympathisers  whose  single  aim  Is  summed  up 
In  three  worfto:  Stc^  the  bombing. 

The  fact  is  that  our  bccnblng.  even  the 
limited  bombing  our  airmen  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do.  has  been  seriously  damaging  to 
the  Cocnmunlsts. 

They  seek  to  have  us  halt  our  most  effec- 
tive force  to  victory  because  It  is  hurting 
them.  Their  campaign  has  nothing  to  do 
with  humanltarlanlsm  and  nothing  to  do 
with  tbe  peace  we  have  so  earnestly  sought. 

The  Communists  know  they  coiild  end  the 
bombings  Instantly  merely  by  promising  to 
Bit  down  and  talk  peace.  They  won't  do  It 
Instead,  they  mount  a  world-wide  drive  to 
portrary  our  bombings  ss  heai^lesa  and  in- 
discriminate In  the  hope  that  so-called  world 
opinion  will  force  us  to  stop  the  attacks. 

Unfortunately,  the  continuing  propaganda 
continues  to  have  a  definite  effect  on  our  na- 
tional leadership.  As  of  now.  that  leadership 
continues  to  dissipate  Its  energy  chasing  the 
delusion  of  possible  Communist  interest  in  a 
Just  peace  rather  than  ordering  all-out  sup- 
port of  our  own  fighting  men. 

This  poUcy,  I  submit,  constitutes  a  betrayal 
of  those  men. 

When  I  was  In  Vietnam  a  few  weeks  ago 
with  other  members  of  the  Hearst  Task 
Force.  I  talked  with  many  of  those  men  and 
I  know  how  they  feel. 

They  would  never  say  they  feel  betrayed 
and  their  morale  is  high.  But  they  are  be- 
wildered and  angry  because  we  are  not  giv- 
ing our  war  effort  all  we  have.  Tbla  surely 
is  understandable  among  men  prepared  to 
give  their  lives. 

Angriest  of  all  were  the  men  and  offlcera 
of  the  U.S.  Seventh  Air  Force.  A  number  ot 
them  were  friends  from  World  War  n  days 
and  we  speak  tbe  same  language.  It  Is  a  tre- 
mendous understatement  to  say  they  feel 
frustrated  because  Washington  won't  let 
them  hit  more  military  targets,  and  especially 
the  air  fields  where  the  Russlan-bullt  knO's 
alt  In  undisturbed  menace  to  their  Uvea. 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  given  by  Com- 
munist-Inspired propaganda,  our  targets 
have  been  limited  almost  entirely  to  those 
whose  destruction  would  halt  tbe  enemy 
movement  of  men  and  materiel,  or  at  least 
delay  It. 

There  has  been  little  if  any  t>omblng  ot 
Industrial  complexes,  hydro-electrlc  plants, 
shipyards  and  similar  legitimate  military 
targets.  Instead  we  have  been  sending  our 
costly  bombers  out  to  blow  up  railroad  yards. 
Jerry-built  bridges  and  supply  routes — all 
quicUy  replaceable  by  the  plentiful  North 
Vietnamese  labor. 

What  I  law  and  heard  from  these  airmen, 
in  fact,  was  almost  unbelievable  to  one  who 
has  a  lot  of  first-hand  esperlenee  with  our 
air  efforts  In  World  War  XL 


If  we  had  then  limited  our  air  forosa  to 
the  kind  ot  timid  and  discouraging  way  of 
fighting  we  are  using  against  North  Vietnam, 
the  alUee  would  never  have  been  able  to  land 
in  France.  Of  this  you  can  be  absolutely 
sure. 

And  who  are  these  leaders  of  ours  who  are 
more  afraid  of  being  denounced  in  the  United 
Nations  or  elsewhere  for  escalation  than  they 
are  afraid  of  losing  their  own  men?  X  could 
name  some  of  them.,  but  I  won't. 

For  tbe  record,  I  do  not  blame  President 
Johnson.  Any  president,  must  rely  on  the 
counsel  of  his  advisers.  Among  these  are  a 
certain  fearful  group  who  are  in  such  posi- 
tions of  authority  that  he  undoubtedly  has 
been  listening  to  them  and  been  swayed  by 
their  over-emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
"world  opinion." 

Prom  what  I  know  personally  of  the  Presi- 
dent, It  is  not  his  nature  to  pussyfoot  In- 
definitely. He  must  be  weighing  the  prob- 
lem right  now  and  I  have  a  hunch  a  fresh 
approach  Is  In  the  making. 

In  making  this  decision  I  hope  be  will 
consider  Just  what  this  nation  had  gained 
so  far  through  Its  policy  of  attempting  to 
win  favorable  world  opinion. 

No  nation  has  sought  It  more  avidly  than 
we  have  in  the  Vietnam  mess,  and  what  we 
have  got  out  of  ^our  efforts  Is  worse  than 
nothing.  Thank*  to  the  cunning  of  Com- 
fnunlst  propagandists — aided  and  abetted  by 
some  American  newsmen  who  disapprove  of 
our  national  policy — we  have  been  made  to 
appear  as  villains  and  aggressors  whose  credi- 
bility is  sero. 

What  President  Johnson  should  do  in  mak- 
ing bis  decision  Is  to  think  of  the  6,500 
Americans  who  have  died  In  what  he  knows 
Is  a  Just  and  honorable  war  to  halt  a  mon- 
strous attempt  at  the  enslavement  of  not 
only  South  Vietnam  but  all  of  free  Asia. 

Then  he  should  announce  that  we  are  In 
this  war  to  win.  that  is.  to  compel  the  enemy 
to  negoUate,  and  that  from  now  on  we  are 
going  all-out  to  do  it — including  the  bomb- 
ing of  all  strategic  targets  In  the  North  neces- 
sary to  do  the  Job,  starting  with  enemy  air 
fields. 

We  all  want  to  end  this  tragic  mess.  Let's 
go  ahead  and  end  It  I 


know  from  experience  in  the  Job  Corps 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
from  testimony  from  rehabLUtation  ex- 
perts that  It  Is  extremely  costly  to  cor- 
rect mistakes  that  could  have  been  pre- 
venter earlier.  We  also  know  that  the 
chances  of  success  are  greatly  diminished 
alter  personsil  disasters  take  place  and 
people  end  up  in  Jails  or  other  corrective 
institutions. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  develop 
a  sound  plan  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations,  none  of  which 
will  require  vast  sums  of  money.  We 
must  insure  that  we  allow  sulSclent  lead- 
time  to  plan  and  fully  implement  suc- 
cessful programs.  We  must  train  and 
deploy  our  forces  carefully  to  insure  that 
our  new  starts  do  not  become  false  starts. 

r  believe  that  all  of  us  in  Congrress  and 
throughout  the  Nation  want  to  build  a 
"better  society."  The  President's  mes- 
sage shpuld  be  the  beginning  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort  toward  fulflUing  that 
goal. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  Join  in  this 
effort. 

U.S.  BM  CoBtrol   Adrocacr— How   It 
Causes  Hard  Feelafs  in  Latia  America 


A  Better  SocMty 


SPEECH 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rtrOalDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febmani  S,  1967 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  in  his  message  on  children 
and  youth,  has  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  action  to  deal  with  one 
of  our  most  urgent  national  problems — 
the  problems  affecting  young  Americans. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  these  problems 
also  have  tremendous  effect  on  virtually 
every  element  in  our  society. 

In  his  message,  the  President  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  early  and  inten- 
sive preventive  measures  instead  of 
costly  patchup  efforts  after  conditions 
have  gotten  out  of  hand.  He  advocated 
programs  to  provide  new  starts  or  good 
starts  as  well  as  follow  through.  By 
starting  early,  we  can  eliminate  the  han- 
dicaps that  prevent  the  development  of 
the  full  potential  of  our  people. 

I  have  been  deeply  Interested  In  early 
prevention  programs  and  I  think  the 
President's    propoeals    are    sound.    We 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WIBCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUOT:  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  naUonal  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  held  here  in  December.  Dr.  J. 
Mayone  Sty  cos.  director  of  the  interna- 
tional population  program  at  Cornell 
University,  presented  a  paper  which  re- 
quires some  sober  second  thoiights  from 
persons  both  inside  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment w-ho  advocate  a  strong  Ameri- 
can "push"  to  propagandize  birth  control 
worldwide. 

Dr.  Stycos  documents  some  of  the 
political  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  because 
the  United  States  has  become  so  closely, 
identified  with  family  planning. 

While  believing  that  the  United  States 
has  a  role  to  play  In  "defusing  the  popu- 
lation bomb."  Dr.  Stycos  mdicates  that 
our  policy  statements  and  approaches 
have  been  heavyhanded,  inept,  and 
self-defeating. 

He  concludes  that: 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  our  government 
to  move,  but  once  It  mores  it  is  hard  to  slow 
it  down  or  get  It  to  deal  with  a  light  touch. 
Ideas  such  as  "community  development"  or 
"development  of  the  Infra-sUucture."  when 
they  fall  to  achieve  the  Impoeslble  results 
expected  ot  them,  get  changed  for  new  brands 
of  magic.  But  birth  control  Is  no  more 
magical  than  the  others.  In  the  short  run 
it  will  do  very  Uttle  and  In  the  long  run  Its 
effectiveness  will  be  proportional  to  Invest- 
ments In  other  aspects  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic development.  This  makes  it  no  less 
important  and  should  not  cause  us  to  falter 
In  continuing  to  discuss  the  question  with 
our  Latin  American  colleagues.  But  the  dis- 
cussion had  better  be  a  special  blend  of 
slcence  and  ethics  aimed  at  the  needs,  asplrm- 
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2Jot»U<».1  circuit  aei.lopm.nUl  Kono- 


BeeanK  ao  much  1«  beta*  written  md 
-SlSoit  the  problem  of  iw^i^ 
S^^.  I  believe  that  Dr.  StyoW 
SS^nt  deserves  wide  »tt««itlon. 
"^Sb  ao  maw  today.  Dr.  6ty»«  ta 
aware  that  population  control  ta  »»  » 
SSi^^r^  unmixed  blessing  to  the 
nnterf  States  or  the  developing  coun- 
S^lSTofncen.  that  the  ,todlvlduia'. 
SgSi  to  choose  not  be  violaMd  «  an 
SSnt^  one  which  all  too  otten  seems 
to  go  unnoticed  these  days. 

to  onler  to  acquaint  my  «>fM"« 
ftjSier  en  this  experts  Ideas,  I  Insert 

S^^HhTattenUon  of  my  coUeagues  to  It. 
The  article  follows; 

nwVSINO     res    POTTTtATlOl.     BOMB    W     I>TW 
AMIUU 

,s>   J    uayoM  Stycoa.   airwstw.  mtmia- 
^'rimarkable  chang.   In  «»>«   nauonal 

S«go1our.nTCn^r-^.«<lt^ 

^Ktlv.  popuuoon  poUcy  at  hOToe  »na 
!i!^a~.    oiy    .   d«:«a.    .go.    When    ll^e 

^  t.i  .^»>iM  wma  rliau*.  President  Kisen- 
S^  SiSf  .t~.^tn.i  r«n«y  planing 
^  not^.  bu.in«-  01  tb.  U.8  gov.mm.nt^ 
?ew  could  n»v.  pr«llct«l  that  In  H««  th. 
PTMldent  or  th.  Dnlwl  SlatM  would  lay. 
^u  »Ju.l  that  all  f^lli"  "'"  »^,'" 
W  l^^tl'n  and  «.rv,c»  U.at  -"l  »"" 
SUdom  to  <:ho<».  th.  namb«  •"« 'P"'°| 
orthtlr  chlldrrn  wlthm  th.  dlctatM  oC 
UKllvldual   conKlcnc"'  „„i_-    i. 

Th.  Chang,  ha.  bwm  long  In  coming.  1» 
wlttont^SJbt  in  th.  right  "^•'=;«»;  »"^^ 
Sing  w.lcom«l  by  a  numWr  »'  "^^""^ 
Buttb.r.  ar.  a  numbw  at  warning  algnal. 
"oLTl^^ncrlca.  -h«.  North  Am.rlcML 
^o^Jonal  activity  In  th.  PO^""?.'?^'^ 
baa  bMn  qulW   actlv.  OTM  th.  paat  thrM 

'^w,  for  M«npl..  th.  n.«  WM  "- 
nounc«i  in  Braall  laat  *^e^„X\SJ 
BnuUllan  goJ.mm.nt  wma  planning  to  ae«a 
STa-laS-c  in  doling  with  P°P"1»"»" 
MoblMM.  It  provotrt  a  torrent  of  (.nerally 
SSa^ahl.  "comment  In  BrazlHan  ne-.- 
paper..  On.  BrafiUan  CW»b"  O^O 
itSk«l  that  th.  oT.rpopulat«l  UnlMd 
SUt^  wl.h«l  to  »«P  BtaslUan  population 
dc^TJth.t  north  Am.rl«n.  could  o«upy 
their  wrrltory:  another  that  U.S.  P»»r»": 
cutlcal  companlM  wi^e  behind  the  plot,  and 
«ll  MothM^t  the  US.  tear,  being  out- 
numbWKl  by  the  dereloplnj  countr  es  _ 

Another  r«.nt  exampl.  U  P^^W^  by 
th.  .tatement  of  the  Peruvian  <•'««»"," 
wnCTT.  mad.  In  Lading  th.  d.f»t  »rllw 
thl.  year  of  a  propoMl  that  this  S^f^' 
Uon  give  SMlitanc.  m  the  lamUy  planning 

""^^rht  delagat.  of  P.ru.  voicing  the  vlrea  of 
othM  Latin  Amwlcan  d.I.gatM.  agrewl  that 
MuntrlM  lU.  India  and  PaUetan  hav. 
ov«wh.lmlng  population  growth.  H.  M- 
plaUMl  that  Latin  America.  how«»er.  baa 
•.mpty  land,  and  untapped  reaource.  and 
If  ONICIF  get.  Itae"  Involved  In  popula- 
Uon  conuol.  rich  naUona  might  be  tempt«l 
to  rwluc  Monomlc  aid  and  coneMitrat.  on 
birth  control  a»l»tanc.  Instead."' 

A  almllar  tMr  waa  expr»i«J  by  the  Ambaa- 
■ador  of  CbU.  laat  May.    In  a  speech  U>  the 

FDotnolea'at  tad  o*  ipeech. 


VS.  KaOonal  Oonfer«>oe  <»^»»;^  »  ,*^, 
nlng     Radnnlro    Tomic    noted    that    family 
puSiung  "...  1.  a  problem  which  o^nnot  be 
Si»d  a.  a  lev«  for  the  lnt«naUonal  «oU^ 
STth.  nch   natlona.   In   aUowlng    «bMn   to 
"vwl.      their      dutle.     of      aaaUtanc.      and 
KUdarlty  with  th.  developing  natlona. 
^iew  are  Krlou.  chMg«  mKl.  by  Krloufc 
rtnoer.    and    Important    Latin     AmerlcM. 
?Sty\r.  not  uncharact«latlc  of  th.  tenor  of 
ilUclam  volc«l  by  lnt.U«:tuala  aa  part  of 
S.  InlKi..  public  debate  now  go'ng  on  In 
iTtln   Amenia.     They   are   typical    both   m 
their  anlaalon  of  the  r.Ugloua  u«u.  »nd  In 
th.  inclualon  of  deep  auapldon.  concerning 
5^.  moiw-  in  enoouragln,  '"""yplanx^ 
HOTT  that  th.  Church   Itaell   la   "x*"^"^ 
STtb.  morauty  of  lamUy  plaining.  Latin 
Ai.rlc.n  leader,  can  ■"'.>™«'!.'»"°"  "f* 
question.     Th.     comblnaUon     of      P™""" 
from   th.   U.S.    and   the   rwnoval  of  earUw 
Church  tabu,  on  puOUc  '^^""^"^ 
pell«l  Latin.  l«uler.blp  to  <*»•, "«  "'!'" 
Jwloualy-and   wirloualy   to   Latin   AmMlca 

■"1?a°rJS:i"^' Often  fuel^l  by  anU-Amjr- 
fcan  Mmtlment^  naUonallam  la  a  powerful 
f^.^ttlng  acme,  polltlcl  ld.nuncUon. 
[Tll^n  Anirlca.  With  reference  to  popu- 
lation. how.v.r.  it.  manlte.t.tlon.  on  the 
right  are  wmewhat  dlH.r.nt  from  thM.  of 
thTleft.  in  larg.  countrl..  .uch  aa  Bnudl 
and  Argenun.  for  example  uatlonal^  of 
th.  right  argu.  that  a  largw  population  U 
nell^l  t^^elop  th.  vaa.  l^t*" ''^"Jf^^tS: 
th.  nauou  .trong.  For  .xample.  ■»"''»«  j*^! 
Augu.t  debate  In  BrE7.ll  over  the  P°«'bl»'r 
of  U.S.  aid  on  popul.Uon  problem.  Dr  Pablo 
K>n.ica.  Prealdent  of  the  Belo  Horlzonte  H.- 
Sonal  council  of  Medicine,  atated  that 
Bnall  need,  a  popuUUon  twice  It.  pr.«nt 
S«ln  order  to  lettle  th.  vaal  Mnpty  .pace. 
STth^c^ntry.  Be  warned  that  ■the  y^low 
rK.  which  la  b«»mlng  more  and  more 
S^.rou..  need.  N»«  to  11..  and  wUl  not 
beallate  to  .eek  uninhabited  place.  Ulte  the 
l^enL  Brazilian  region.  U  thl.  Mttlement 

Tre^l^nSi™  of  th.  Brazilian  Cham- 
ber  cSargwl  that  population  "Utrol  w« 
being  ■iiipo.Kj  on  ua  by  a  country  with  the 
5^.*n.lo.iTBrafll  but  with  3",'°'W°u 
peoplf.  giving  the  ImpreMilon  that  the  Amer 
^  peipl.  with  their  land  already  over- 
populairt  I.  concerning  lt«ll  with  our  empty 
ipa«.  and  Intend,  to  occupy  "ur  wrrltory^ 

A  f«tur.  article  in  O  Poiw  claimed  that 
the  key  to  Braflllan  pro.p«rlty  lie.  m  her 
Sd.  «>d  hammocks.  It  «Ot«l  for  more 
popul.Uon  M  that  b«  land,  will  ceaM  to 
B^ie  in  the  Kheme.  of  Western  or  Ea.tern 
U^.ll.t.  a.  r«erv«  of  natural  reMur«. 
or  vital  .pac..  ■BrariUana."  the  article 
conclude.,  -l.t  u.  conunue  loving  and  pro- 
llleraUng.  Ood  did  not  give  u.  all  thU 
^mJ  for  the  IMtaUaUon  of  abortion  or 
iterllliatlon  InduKrlei.  Onward  I  To  the 
children  I"  ^ 

On  the  IMue  of  family  planning  natlon- 
allam  caoae.  the  nghUat.  to  "If*,^'!*"" 
cultural  and  moral  valUM  whll.  gladly  ac- 
cepung  lU  dollar.      A.  .tated  by  the  Arch- 
"uhop    of    Braillla.    Dom    Joat    Newton    d. 
Almeida   Batlata.   •Olv.   us  dollar.  "<»  « 
.hall  be  powerful,  provided  that  vre  al»  grow 
m  numbir  »  that  -e  can  U».  po«-Ion  ^ 
the  ImmenM  territory  Ood  gave  u«.   *    »™" 
more  pointed  wa.  th.  hwdlUi.  '"  'b^n- 
.ervstive  Catholic  Peruvian  monthly  WPA; 
■■Latin   ilmenca    N«d«    DoUar.,    Kof    P.ll». 
under  a  photograph  of  P"^J^^°^^ 
mounted  on  a  hor«  It  note.  •Trom  W.  Texa. 
ranch.  John«>n  direct,  the  control  «  birth, 
m    Latin    America.     What   about   noolnter- 
venuon.  Mr.  prealdent?' •    Th.  Invaalon  of 
foreign  morality  dlalurb.  both  reUgloua  «ad 
.«iur  rightlata  for  it  U  a  form  of  ■■psy<:b^; 
imperlall^-    which   imperil,   .plrltual   and 
cultural  valuM  viewed  a.  doj.  " Jb.  h-rt 
and  »ul  of  the  nation.    The  abortion  of 
national  growth  along  with  the  wbrtitutloB 


of  alien  values  I.  a  oombinaUOD  especially 
uDMvory  to  naUooallst.  of  the  right. 

WhUe  nauonaiut.  of  the  right  want  dol- 
lar. lnrte84  of  pllU.  naUonallit.  of  tbe  'eft 
feel  Latin  America  can  afford  neither.  Botn 
dollar,  and  pUl.  are  regarded  "f,,*™'"""; 
live  meaaure.  to  .hoie  up  a  crumbling  Mclety 
whoae  demUe  had  much  better  be  brought 
about  by  revolution.  Three  Colombian  un  - 
veialty    prof<«or.   expnawid    the   Idea   thl. 

'"•^Blrth  control  I.  dangerou.  becauM  it  can 
become  a  dlttraction.  oi  a  ]urtlllcatlon  for 
the  bourgeolri.  to-  re)«t  change^  ...  it 
might  prevent  the  agrarian  reform  from  ever 

'*^wfth'w»  .yrtem  of  producUon  ire  con 
lUDDort  about  10  million.  Bine,  we  have 
"  Smon  we  are  overpopulated  but  if  our 
oattam  of  producUon  wtit  altered  we  could 
mpport  60  miUlon  or  more.  The  rearcn  why 
™^wt  birth  control  1.  that  they  don  t 
w^tTMchnlcal  revolution.  Birth  control 
I.  a  palllauv.  measure  which  cannot  lead  to 

'"■'sirtt  control  U  being  propoeed  a.  a  pana- 
cea  which  U  utoplc.  fail,  and  treacherous. 

The  foQowlng  clUUon  from  the  Brulllan 
nevf.paper  Corrrto  de  K«"A.  of  Augujt  10 
lUuauate.  th.  mix  of  nationalist  and  re- 
formist wntlmenu: 

■Neo-malthualanlsm  Is  manipulated  by  the 
big  laboratories  ...  and  pharmKeutlcal 
houMS  .  .  The  reactionary  attitude  H  not 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church  but  of  the  fam- 
llv  planner.  ...  for  oommerdal  rea»ns.  out 
i'^K^erlcan  g«.poUtical  ^^'^'•^ 
there  will  not  be  a  prevalence  of  underde- 
veiop«l  populations  or  AalaUoa.  or  VS.  Com- 
munliurMid  out  of  l«r  d  atructi^l  re- 
T<^  .  .  Brarll.  lacking  in  mKhanlcal 
r,«,urc«,  depend,  foe  her  «o''«"';.'f°^ 
on  her  working  force.  It  '^"""i,''"  "i"^" 
blrtn  oontrol  Bnanced  by  the  "'""S^JP*" 
velopment  Bank  and  the  Alliance  lor  ProgrM" 
or  foreign  enterprlM.  that  our  country  will 
°uc<^^n  de«Soplng  her«lf.  but  thro^ 
dra.tlc  modiflcauon  of  the  KKial  and  KO- 
norolc  .tructurea."  " 

jfanijra.  m  addition  to  the  generalised 
.ufpl^on,  of  U  8  moUv«  which  cut.  s^o- 
polltlcal  boundarle.  In  Latin  America  there 
r.  d«P  Ideological  bairt.  for  oM«>"''»  '" 
control,  on  population  growth.  M"^'su 
SSiSic  and%ocl.l  phllo«.ph,  b«'«  bad  » 
profound  effect  on  Latin  Am«^°  "«"«^ 
tual..  whether  or  not  they  can  be«r'J'^ 
••Maral«ta.'  In  order  to  underrtand  Latin 
i^erlcan  thought,  therefore,  it  is  necewary 
^und^^d^jmethlng  of  th.  Malthualan- 
ManlBt  oontroverey. 

Both  MiUihus  and  Marx  were  centraUy  con- 
cerned wtih  the  explanation  «*  *:ure^  toy- 
man mlaery  and  poverty.  For  Marx  the 
Soue  WM  .oclal  and  InaUtutlonal.  and  the 
^^accordingly,  wa.  the  revolutionary  In- 

work-*oclaU«n.  While  he  ww  overpopula- 
uon  a.  po«elble.  indeed  often  encouraged  In 
»  Wltausuc  society,  he  did  not  view  H  « 
:  ^^m  of  any  con«quen«  In  »  -^^ 
ttSr  Malthu.  WW  the  cau«!  «'  I»^  " 
eaMsntlally  biological  and  physical,  rooted  in 
^,  l^lncta^ard  lazlnes.  and  -exualUy 
^n^e  one  hand,  and  In  the  finite  nature  «, 
food  and  rwource.  on  the  other  Hia  solu- 
Uon  waa  accordingly  Individual -the  cuxhing 
of  the  «xual  drive,  and  the  •"'"">fV.««?i 
IndUldual  effort  by  competition-- a  distinctly 
counter^volutionary  prewripUon  ^»*' 
thuman  approach  waa  a  «l^»p«-  to  Boda^-t 
optUnlam  concerning  man  •  aWllty  *«  »«» 
iSl  muery  by  abollahing  hi.  BOClal  and  tco- 

Marxist  organJxatlona  ecmpet«d  Wtt*Tiy. 
^th  the  Slaliirte  eonTlnced  that  Wrthcon- 
trol  wa*  capltallDini!  la»t  r«nalnln?  hope  for 
»  «««TTation  oi  Ui*  "tfct^  *»«^  ,^?  ' 
wruuMtnta,  aa  *  cooaequenot  of  tba  Soviet 
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TTolon'B  liuB*  lo««e  of  manpower  In  tb« 
World  Wk«.  Violent  verb^  attacks  nich  •» 
the  following  were  not  infrequent  in  the 
8taUnlat  period : 

"Maaqueradlng  as  sclentlsu  and  philan- 
thropteta,  these  lackeys  of  American  monop- 
oUca  (^WDly  advocate  cannibalism  and  try 
to  Justify  the  demoniacal  plans  for  t*ie  mass 
extermination  of  peoples.  .  .  .  Bloody  wars, 
the  atom  bomb  and  other  means  of  mass  ex- 
termination of  peoples,  the  devouring  of  na- 
UODS  by  naUon* — such  are  the  ooocepto  erf 
the  blood  thirsty  ravings  of  present  day  Mal- 
thuslans." "  _     , 

Throughout  tue  fifties  and  early  sixties, 
the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  Dnlted  Nations  con- 
sistently argued  that  the  West  was  blaming 
the  talliires  of  Colonlallam  on  population  in- 
crease, and  that  birth  control  was  a  tactic  to 
divert  attention  from  the  needs  for  basic  re- 
forms. Typical  excerpts  from  discussions 
held  at  the  United  Nations  Population  Com- 
mlasioD  only  three  or  four  years  ago  are  given 
below: 

"The  theories  of  Malthus  and  their  modem 
Tarlanta  had  been  used  sa  a  pretext  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  abject  poverty  of 
the  under-developed  countries.  The  eco- 
nvnlc  backwardness  of  those  countries  could 
not  be  explained  away  by  such  theories;  It 
was  the  result  of  colonlsUii  domination  and 
exploitation.  Malthuslan  and  neo-Malthu- 
el&n  theories  were  unscientific,  reactionary 
and  unworthy  of  United  Nations  support. 
The  best  way  of  solving  demographic  prob- 
lems was  to  accelerate  economic  development 
and  to  promote  international  trade  on  a  Just 
and  equal  basis.  Disarmament  too  could 
play  Ita  part.  The  population  problem  did 
not  arise  in  the  Ukraine  for  there  soclalUt 
planning  ensured  that  economic  development 
far  outetrlpped  demographic  growth."" 

"Demographic  growth  was  therefore  not 
the  r«al  problem  and  there  waa  no  Justifica- 
tion for  blaming  it  for  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  developing  countriei  in  their 
economic  advancement.  Those  difflcultiea 
were  mainly  due  to  economic  backwardness, 
to  the  explolUtJon  from  which  tJiose  coun- 
tries had  Biiffered  at  the  hands  of  the  capital- 
ist countries  and  to  the  ineffecUveneas  of 
their  policy  of  accelerated  development.  The 
problem  oould  be  solved  only  through  res- 
olute effort  and  radical  economic  and  social 
reforms."  '* 

■There  had  been  references  to  a  popu- 
lation explosion  presenUng  a  threat  even 
more  serious  than  nuclear  weapons.  Some 
Western  circles  were  making  use  of  those 
neo-Malthuslan  Ideas  to  distract  world  pub- 
lic opinion  from  the  real  causes  of  the  pov- 
erty of  the  under-developed  countries,  by 
attributing  economic  backwardness  to  exces- 
sively rapid  populaUon  growth,  rather  than 
to  long  years  of  exploitation  In  the  colonial 
era.  BfforU  were  being  made  to  use  the 
United  Nations  to  spread  propaganda  on 
that  subject  and  to  disseminate  theories 
which  were  at  variance  with  reality."  '■ 

In  the  late  40*b  so  keenly  opposed  was  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  very  concept  of  birth 
control  that  they  fought  against  the  In- 
clusion of  "such  abominable  words"  as  '•prr- 
ventlon  of  births'  and  "malthuslanlsm"  in 
the  United  NsUoiu  Demographic  Dictionvy." 
By  the  60S  however,  there  were  msjor 
public  programs  of  abortion  and  eontracep- 
Uon  in  virtually  all  Gommunlst  nations.  Al- 
though these  are  JusUfled.  probably  quiu 
sincerely,  as  maternal  welfare  and  anti-il- 
legal abortion  measures  rather  than  as  popu- 
lation control,  they  doubtless  caused  some 
Btralns  on  the  Ideology  For  whatever  reason, 
that  lowered  blrtn  rates  might  not  be  un- 
desirable in  the  developing  countries  has 
been  increasingly  admitted  in  the  60*s.  but 
only  If  these  occur  as  a  resxilt  of  prior 
changes  in  the  economic  snd  social  structure. 
So  Intent  have  aome  writers  been  to  demon- 
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Btrate  that  low  birth  rates  are  an  effect  rather 
than  a  cause  of  development  that  they  some- 
times aecm  to  beUeve  that  fertility  decUnea 
maglcaJly:  at  tbe  very  leeat-wlthout  arttficUl 
birth  oontrol : 

"In  Kurope.  various  artlflcal  means  of 
lowering  the  birthrate  had  been  applied.  In 
keeping  with  the  peeudosclentlflc  rlews  of 
Malthuc:  but  tbe  actual  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline bad  had  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  Malthuslan  philosophy.  Tliree  main 
factors  tended  to  reduce  birth  rates:  In- 
dustrialization, rising  material  and  cultural 
levels  of  living,  and  increased  partldpatlon 
by  women  to  national  economic,  cultural 
and  political  life.  The  operaUon  of  Lhoss 
factors  would  cause  the  birth  rate  In  under- 
developed countries  to  decline  in  coming 
years:  a  decUne  was  in  fsct  already  notice- 
able in  some  countries.  Including  India.  Bis 
country  had  been  accused  of  paying  no  heed 
to  the  threat  to  the  world  economy  posed 
by  present  rates  of  populaUon  growth  and 
of  taking  no  steps  to  meet  it;  but  that  criti- 
cism was  unwarranted.  The  USSR  had  never 
Ignored  the  facU  of  population  growth: 
but  It  felt  that  the  artificial  ways  of  limlUng 
population  growth  advocated  by  the  neo- 
Uaithuaians  were  inhumsn  and  that  tn  time, 
through  the  operation  of  the  factors  he  bad 
roenuoned.  the  hWh  rate  would  drop  of  lU 
own  accord." ''' 

The  moet  recent  IndicaUons  are  that  So- 
Tlet  Ideologists  are  not  so  far  from  their 
Western  counterparu.  In  the  Illustrations 
below,  an  InfluenUal  Soviet  writer  suggests 
that  fertility  oontrol  can  accelerate  the  de- 
velopmental process: 

"The  basic  difference  between  the  neo- 
Haltliuslane  and  the  Marxists  is  not  that 
the  former  propose  various  measures  for 
limiting  ttoe  blnh  rate  while  the  latter  un- 
condlUonaUy  reject  them  all.  Tbe  whole 
point  is  the  relative  importance  both  at- 
tach to  these  measures.  The  neo-Maltbu- 
•i&ns  impose  measures  to  Uaiit  the  birth  rate 
In  order  to  avoid  progressive  social  change 
In  society.  Aa  for  the  Marxists,  they  feel 
tbere  can  be  no  demographic  solution  to  the 
vital  problems  facing  mankind.  Their  solu- 
tion assumes  first  and  foremost  rapid 
economic  development  and  profound  so- 
cial change.  Demographic  measures  are  no 
panacea  for  economic  difflculttes  and 
■oclal  evils.  A  scientific  populaUon  poUcy 
which  encourages  both  an  increase  in  birth 
control  and  in  some  cases  a  substantial  re- 
duction m  others  may  aerve  as  an  Important 
secondary  means  for  markedly  acceleraUng 
social  progress."  '• 

Marxist  Influenct  on  Latin  Americmn 
Thought.  Whether  through  the  wrlUnga  of 
Marx  himself  or  through  his  present-day  ex- 
ponents in  Evuope  and  Chins,  Marxist  ide- 
ology on  population  continues  to  have  a 
powerful  Influence  on  Intellectuals  of  all 
persuasions  but  the  far  right.  Consequently 
the  imtial  reacuon  of  the  typical  Intellectual 
to  the  question  of  populaUon  growth  Is  thst 
the  real  problems  are  social  and  economic, 
and  that  any  other  view  must  be  concealing 
ulterior  moUves.  The  need  for  basic  social 
and  economic  reform,  moreover,  is  obvious 
to  virtually  all  persons  of  influence  m  LaUn 
America.  The  right  talks  about  it.  the  center 
means  it.  and  the  left  means  It  right  now. 
Mass  educaUon.  Industrialisation,  agrarian 
reform,  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth, 
health  and  happiness  are  the  ingredients 
which  vary  In  priority,  timing  and  means  of 
acoompllshmeot:  but  nearly  everyone  Is  con- 
cerned that  somehow  and  someUme  they  be 
reallMd.  These  needs  are  so  crushing,  so 
obvious  and  so  imminent  that  to  talk  of  any- 
thing else  appears  to  many  only  a  diversion- 
ary tactic. 

Nevertlieless.  there  are  some  stArk  lacts  of 
populstlon  growth  lacing  Latin  America, 
rates  of  growth  never  experienced  by  Europe 
before  or  after  Malthua  and  Marx.  Increas- 
iDgly  intellectuals  are  admltttng  ^b«<  popu- 


lation growth  Is  a  problem,  but  for  some  It  Is 
Just  the  kind  of  Irritant  needed  to  precipitate 
bAsle  relonns  In  the  ecooomic  and  social 
structure."  As  phrased  by  Chile's  Ambsssa- 
dor  to  the  VS.: 

"Probably  the  single  most  Important  lec- 
tor promoUng  the  process  of  modernization 
In  the  underdeveloped  sodeUes  la  prrtriaely 
the  eoclal  pressure  created  by  popuistlon 
growth?  .  .  .  What  would  tbe  effect  be  of  re- 
ducing tbe  social  tensions  due  to  population 
growth,  tn  the  semi-feudal  snd  oligarchical 
societies  of  so  msny  nations  of  the  Third 
World?  Could  It  not  be  that  a  succesoful 
birth  cont-rol  program  carries  with  It  the 
seeds  of  self-destruction  for  Its  principal 
objective  of  modemlzaUon?"  *• 

Or  as  phrased  by  a  Colombian  Unlrerslty 
Professor: 

-Population  growth  can  have  a  very  posi- 
Uve  role  because  it  can  break  tbe  vicious 
circle.  If  the  pressures  are  very  large,  tbe 
society  has  to  feed  many  people  and  this 
need  can  create  something  new  .  .  .  like  the 
great  Intellectual  advance  during  the  popu- 
lation explosion  in  classical  Athena  ...  it 
can  force  new  ideas  snd  can  bring  about  the 
transformation  of  the  atatua  quo. ' 

While  few  socialists  sdmlt  that  population 
growth  could  be  a  problem  in  a  socialist 
state,  in  the  light  of  the  pattern  of  recent 
political  developments  In  L*tln  America. 
aome  socialist  thinkers  are  becoming  less  op- 
tlmlatlc  about  tbe  Imminence  of  revolution. 
What  If  the  socialist  state  la  a  long  lime  in 
coming?  Is  population  Increase  really  going 
to  accelerate  ita  occurrence?  May  populaUon 
control  be  employed  to  assuage  the  misery 
of  the  pre-revolutionary  period? 

"Given  our  poliUcal  aystem  and  the  small 
likelihood  of  change,  the  conservaUve  theory 
that  you  must  control  fertility  because  the 
economic  systems  can't  take  care  of  people's 
needa  makes  more  aenee  .  .  .  but  if  we  had  a 
good  revoluUonary  government  then  we 
should  push  for  another  alUmatlve.  as  was 
done  by  Stalin  who  gave  prlsea  for  mothers 
of  large  families. " 

••The  revolution  Is  not  brought  about  by 
the  increase  in  numbers  but  by  the  con- 
aciousness  of  the  people  To  try  to  increase 
population  would  l>e  falling  In  the  absxirdlty 
of  trying  to  Increaae  misery  In  order  to  try 
to  solve  it." 

"Some  say  that  birth  control  will  delay 
the  revolution.  This  Is  s  simpUflcaUon  of 
Marxist  theory.  .  .  .  The  more  poverty  and 
misery  extsu,  tbe  greater  the  probability  of 
revolutions.  But  It  doesn't  take  into  account 
that  the  masses  of  tbe  poor  are  totally  Uck- 
ing  in  revoluUonary  conscience,  and  thst 
things  ore  not  likely  to  change." 

The  dilemma  Is  an  agonizing  one  tot  tbe 
leftist  thinker,  lor  while  he  basically  dis- 
approves of  the  birth  control  solution,  he 
must  consider  it  in  some  indefinite  short 
run.  If  only  to  slow  the  pace  of  acceleraUng 
misery. 

"...  So  we  have  two  arguments  working: 
one  of  tbem  is  that  we  should  be  working 
toward  the  revoluUon  and  the  more  people 
want  to  Join  tbe  revoluUon  the  better.  The 
other  Is  that  since  tbe  revolution  la  going 
to  fail  then  we  ahould  have  birth  control  to 
avoid  the  vain  suffering  of  the  people." 

"If  all  this  misery  la  neceosartly  going  to 
continue,  then  it  Is  necessary  to  opt  for  birth 
control  to  at  least  avoid  more  people  bom 
only  to  end  In  misery  and  starvation.  .  .  . 
While  the  revoluUon  Is  brewing  It  would  be 
jxjst  decent  to  supply  the  populaUon  with 
the  means  they  need  if  tbey  want  to  prac- 
Uce  birth  control." 

"I  am  lecturing  to  physicians  st>out  birth 
control  and  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  on 
whether  we  caJi  make  policy  for  tveryt>ody 
or  whether  this  U  mainly  a  problem  of  the 
individual  and  tbe  soluUon  lies  In  tbe  indl- 
Tidual'a  mind  .  .  .  Can  we  aacnflce  the  well- 
being  of  a  generation  or  two  in  order  to  in- 
creaae our  dubious  expcctaUons  of  the  fu- 
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ture'  We  ofMn  My  'I^rt  U«  popuUUon  grow 
iMt  »  «.»t  prMKire.  of  th.  lUtu.  quo  we 

«.  HIV.  the  rtgUt  to  make  such  Judgment, 
on  the  entire  popuUUon  M  eliould  we  ln«t»<l 
concentrate  on  curing  the  probletni  ot  tne 
t»mUv  u  »n  inttltutlon  ItMlI .' 

Wnlle  IB«  poUUclM..  K>cl»l  KdentUU  »n<l 
clergy  »rt  concerned  .bout  the  popuUUon 
ou2tloo.  the  m«llc.l  l.rofe«.lon  1.  doUig 
nowtblng  ebout  It.  In  ColombU.  the  A»- 
K>cl»tlon  of  Medical  Pmcultle.  hu  boen  given 
gaOOOOO  to  treln  the  n»tlon-s  phjelclMU  n 
family  planning  technique..  In  ChUe,  the 
malor  hoepltaH  in  the  major  clUe.  .upply 
modem  birth  control  metnod..  and  eyen  In 
Brazil  a  private  family  planning  Meoda- 
tlon  la  gaining  momentum  under  high  level 
medical  leaderehlp.  Indeed,  euch  actlvltle. 
m  comblnauon  with  >  relaUvely  p«jml«lve 
stance  on  the  part  of  Church  ipokeHnen 
have  led  vartou.  eipert.  and  enthu^MU  to 
conclude  that  the  ■birth  control  battle  U 
more  or  len  over  In  LaUn  America.  • 

It  la  quite  true  that  many  member,  of 
the  medical  profe«lon  In  .  number  of  LaUn 
American  countrie.  have  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  public  dee«-ve.  contraceptive 
lervlces  u  a  mean,  at  preventing  Illegal  abor- 
tion., and  that  the  Church  ha.  not  reacted 
ugreulvely  to  tncb  principle,  or  programa 
ThU  1.  a  remarkable  .tory  In  ItMlt.  and  rep- 
reMnU  a  levoluUonary   change   In  medical 
opinion.      The    change,    however,    ha.    been 
much    lev    profound    among    non-medical 
group.,  who  agure  more  protnlnenUy  In  pol- 
icy   making    circle.    In   Latin    America.      It 
tiunild  be  pointed  out.  that  while  medical 
men  m  Latin  America  may  generaUy  be  to 
the  left  of  the  American  Medical  AMOcUUon, 
they  are  generally  considered  to  be  poUU- 
eally  conaervaUvf.     Accordingly,  the  kind  of 
concern.  expre«ed   by   Intellectual.  In   thU 
paper  are  more  rarely  articulated  by  phyel- 
elan.    and    are    almoat    never    eipreeMd    to 
American  birth  control  enthuelaau     On  the 
other  hand.  In  thoee  area,  where  leftlit  phy- 
dclan.  are  .  powerful  force,  they  can  become 
a  particularly  potent  influence  agalnet  popu- 
laUon  conuol.    Thus  the  executive  commit- 
tee  of   the  Ouanabara   Medical    Anoclatlon 
(BraaU)    dMcrlbed   by   a   New   York  Time, 
writer  u  a  group  of  "left-wing  and  anti- 
American  phyalclan..  •  announced  In  Decem- 
ber that  they  are  preparing  draft  legUUtlon 
to  prohibit  the  production  and  .ale  of  con- 
tracepUve  plUa  and  device.  In  Brazil." 

Further,  a  poeltlve  .tance  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  ttiould  be  a  mixed  bleaalng  Basic 
i^reement  with  the  Church  on  population 
problem,  and  family  planning  ha.  alway. 
b.en  a  mild  embarrasunent  to  the  left. 
Should  the  Church  move  to  a  pro-birth  con- 
trol policy  It  vrould  help  to  consolidate  leftist 
opposition  to  birth  control,  since  such  a  pol- 
icy would  make  consistent  the  socialist  view. 
of  the  reactionary  character  of  the  Church 
and  the  reactionary  character  of  population 
control.  In  short,  the  battle  Is  not  yet  over. 
Tht  United  Stales  and  Population  Con- 
trol. Even  when  widespread  birth  control 
service,  are  accepted  there  will  be  serious 
question,  about  their  role  In  the  wclety  and 
the  role  of  the  United  State.  uaUtance 
should  play.  Few  ot  the  Colombian.  Inter- 
viewed objected  to  n.S  aid  for  research  or  for 
purely  technical  asalstance.  A.  one  re- 
.pondent  put  It: 

-At  the  level  of  research  It  Is  very  good  .  .  . 
but  the  policy  to  be  followed  should  not  be 
determined  by  them,  the  foreigners.  They  al- 
ways suggeM  and  that  should  not  be  because 
their  suggeAlon.  are  often  taken  too  seri- 
ously, and  they  are  very  often  bad." 

Or  another,  who  had  termed  birth  control 
"Utopian.  fal»  and  treacherous"  uld  with 
respect   to  aid  on   famUy  planning: 

"We  have  to  learn  how  to  receive  grace- 
fully all  that  I.  knowledge  or  the  product  ct 
culture,  all  that  1.  science  and  technolofj. 
all  that  can  balp  u>.' 
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It  might  appear  that  In  reality  there  1. 
little  danger  of  the  U.3.  determining  what 
policy  Laim  American  nation,  .hould  fol- 
low but  there  U  evidence  that  the  VS.  line 
on  popuUtlon  control  1.  not  only  booomlng 
clearer  but  harder. 


Footnote,  at  mul  of  q)eech. 


■There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  In  the 
admliustratlon  or  the  country  that  this  Con- 
gress we.  determined  to  defuM  the  popula- 
tion bomb,^  announced  Senator  Tydlng.  r«- 
cenUy  =  Explosive  ss  such  an  acUvlty  might 
appear  there  were  signs  that  indelicate  ap- 
proaches were  on  the  horlMn.  A.  early  as 
mid  19«5.  Senator  Clark  told  the  US.  Sen- 
ate that  -ASJD.  should  be  advocating  the 
Institution  of  voluntary  family  im>grams  aJ 
.  necessary  conaitton  to  meeting  the  rising 
tide  of  unfed  mouths  and  untuUUled  aspira- 
tion, in  Iheee  countrie.  .  .  and  thus  pre- 
venting American  aid  from  being  poured 
down  a  rat-hole.  AID.  sho\ild  move  on 
from  lu  attitude  of  limited  response  to 
InltlaUves  mMIe  by  aided  governmenu.  to  an 
.ttltude  of  active  prMelytUing  of  the  couse 
0/  ttoJunlorv  )iimily  planning.  In  the  many 
countries  where  that  would  be  appropri- 
ate." * 

Wa.  the  VS.  going  to  enforce  birth  con- 
trol by  holding  up  aaUstance  on  food,  health 
and  economic  development?  What  did  Pres- 
ident Johnson  mean,  many  wondered,  when 
he  announced  on  January  SO.  19M  that  "the 
hungry  world  cannot  be  led  unlU  and  unitu 
the  growth  In  lu  resource,  and  the  growth 
In  Its  popul.Uon  come  Into  balance.^*  ** 
Ws.  It  true  a.  sMted  In  a  recent  discussion 
of  the  Food  lor  Pesce  Bill  that  -Population 
control  ...  by  ImpUcaUon  at  least  Is  men- 
Uoned  B.  one  of  the  element,  to  be  consid- 
ered In  contmulng  US.  aid.- »  Wm  there 
any  special  significance  In  OrvUle  Freeman's 
echomg  the  Presldenfs  view  of  the  superior 
value  of  InvestmenU  In  birth  control?  " 

LaUn  American  oOdals  who  had  seen  a 
withdrawal  of  North  American  support  for 
health  programs  began  to  wonder  if  they 
were  being  told  to  stem  life  rather  than  to 
heal  It.  A.  the  then  Mlnleter  of  Health 
of  Peru  put  It  in  what  the  Journal  Careto. 
termed  a  '■sen.aUonal  revelaUon" :  ■The  U.S. 
I.  willing  to  help  In  a  campaign  for  the  con- 
trol of  birth,  but  not  m  one  to  reduce  the 
rate,  of  death."  "  U  health  hs.  been  cut 
back,  what  next?  Is  this  not  what  lurks  be- 
hind ONCTAD  Secretary  General  Paul  Preb- 
Uch's  statement  that  lowering  birth  ratM 
U  not  'an  alternative  to  a  broad  policy  of 
economic  development?"  ■ 

Perhaps  the  burden,  ot  the  fl>ace  race,  hot 
and  cold  wars  and  the  development  of  nu- 
clear tacllltle.  were  causing  the  US.  to  look 
to  wlutlons  cheaper  than  economic  develop- 
ment "Heavy  InveetmenU  (for  .pace  re- 
search, etc  )  ■  pointed  out  the  Peruvian  Min- 
ister of  Health  In  explaining  the  ■peeal- 
mlstlc"  or  Malthuslan  poalUon  ot  ths  de- 
veloped nation.,  'are  part  of  the  struggle 
for  world  mpremacy  ...  {the  developed 
countries)  are  concerned  aliout  the  compet- 
ing demand,  for  Investmenu  Involved  In  Ihl. 
struggle  "  ■ 

Government  economist,  hwl  for  some  time 
been  developing  elaborate  economic  ratlon- 
allnuoiu  tor  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  "rat-hole"  ot  economic  aid  to  the  halo 
of  family  planning  for  IncreaMd  per  capita 
product.  Thu»,  a  former  Deputy  AMlstant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Systems  Analysis, 
told  the  World  population  Conference  In 
IMS  that  "It  national  economic  reeourcee 
were  devoted  to  retarding  populaUon  growth 
rather  than  ncceleratiny  production  growth. 
these  rewjurce.  could  be  one  hundred  or 
u>  time,  more  effecOve  In  raising  some  less 
developed  countrie.  output,  per  head.^^  " 
In  caM  such  a  handsome  nuirgln  ot  profit 
did  not  tern  adequate  to  Justify  the  risks. 
the  bomb  defuslon  experts  soon  produced  an 
eyen  more  compelling  argument.  A.  .tated 
(unomclallyl  by  a  social  .dentist  In  the 
Po«-attack  Division  of  the  Offlce  of  Clrtl  D»- 
ttoMt: 


"Rapid  population  growth  rate,  have  made 
economic  growth  and  political  stablUty  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  maintain  In  some  paru 
of  the  world,  thereby  uldlng  to  the  need  for 
program,  and  force,  to  help  molnlofn  In- 
temal  onter  ant  to  de/ena  ojafiut  guerrilla 
warfare. ■■ "  ^      . 

The  culmination  of  the  utuiurlan  Khool 
of  thought  WM  reached  In  President  John- 
son's San  FrancUco  speech  on  the  occasions 
of  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations,  on  June  35.  1B66.  Confirming  many 
latin's  worst  fears  In  an  admirably  clear  «nd 
succinct  sentence,  he  sUled:  ■Let  ua  act  on 
the  fact  that  less  than  five  dollars  Invested  In 
population  growth  Is  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
invested  m  economic  growth  "  Many  believe 
that  Pope  Paul  the  Sixth's  W.  mesuge  wss 
.  direct  reply  to  thl.  new  kind  of  economic 
calculu..  In  a  statement  which,  perhaps 
mercifully,  achieved  much  more  space  In  the 
Laun  American  press  than  did  Uie  President's 
he  suggested  the  need  to  Increase  tHe  bread 
rather  than  decrease  the  number  of  guests 
at  the  banquet  of  life. 

The  Chilean  AmbaMador  to  tlie  VS.  an- 
swered the  argument  on  It.  own  terms.  "Are 
we  looking  for  a  cheap  solution  or  the  beat 
solution?"  he  saked.  ".  .  .  It  could  be  that 
the  opumum  return  would  result  fn»n  our 
choosing  the  80  dollars  for  economic  develop- 
ment than  the  five  tor  birth  control."" 

Other  Latins  asked  themselves.  If  birth 
control  programs  were  such  a  good  Invest- 
ment how  was  the  Yankee  capitalist,  usuaUy 
so  sstute  in  such  matters,  able  to  resist  such 
an  obvious  bargain  In  the  United  States? 
That  the  United  States  has  only  been  able  to 
point  proudly  to  Puerto  Rico  as  lu  birth 
conuol  showcase  ha.  not  exactly  been  lu 
strongest  selling  point  In  Latin  America. 
However,  the  charge  that  the  VS.  doe.  not 
practice  what  It  preacbe.  wu  triumphantly 
removed  In  mid  1»6»  when.  In  the  wUtorlal 
word,  of  the  New  York  rimes.  "American  In- 
dian. Eskimo,  and  natlvss  of  the  Islsnds  the 
U.S  hold,  m  tru.t  In  the  Pacific  have  Ju« 
been  made  beneOclarte.  of  tb.  fir.t  Federal 
program  offering  direct  help  In  family  plan- 
ning and  birth  control."  "  (Uttle  noted  wa. 
the  unappreclatlve  reaction  of  the  Sat?afo 
Timet.  "We  have  had  Wadilngton's  nock 
reduction  program  forced  on  us.  How  It 
would  seem  they  are  trying  to  sell  us  a  people 
reduction  program  ")~ 

ConclMsionj.  In  Latin  America,  a  region 
deeply  dedicated  In  spirit  to  treedom  and  ub- 
erty.  but  often  bound  In  ttct  to  pollUcal 
tyranny  and  economic  dependence.  InteUec- 
tual.  are  especially  concerned  aJbout  the  free- 
dom of  choice  for  family  matters.  Indeed, 
even  socialist  opposition  to  population  con- 
trol often  melU  away  U  we  speak  of  family 
planning  for  Increasing  the  Kope  of  rational 
decUlon  making  In  the  family: 

"Birth  control  should  repreeent  an  IncreaM 
in  the  free  will  ot  the  people.  It  should  add 
one  dimension  to  their  poealbllity  of  choice 
It  should  be  free  and  avaUable  to  every- 
body. .  .  .  The  Malthuslan  thesis  thst  popu- 
lation growth  IncreaM.  mlMry  I.  nothing  but 
a  comfortable  way  to  Juatlly  the  exletlng 
structures." 

"The  government  should  not  Interfere  di- 
rectly with  family  affairs  The  only  thing  It 
should  do  Is  have  Intensive  educational  cam- 
paigns on  family  affairs,  but  not  to  reduce 
the  Blie  of  the  family  . .  .  but  to  give  parents 
an  opportunity  to  have  the  children  with  re- 
.pon.lblllty.  to  .pace  them  Mlequately  " 

"It  U  not  necesMry  to  conuol  population 
In  Colombia  to  reduce  the  growth  rate  since 
the  people  are  not  even  In  poMe»lon  of  their 
own  land.  Birth  coouol  can  be  applied  only 
a.  an  Increaae  In  the  free  will  of  the  Colom- 
bian people." 

It  take,  a  long  time  to  get  our  government 
to  move,  but  once  It  move.  It  Is  hard  to  slow 
It  down  or  get  It  to  deal  with  a  Ught  touch. 
Ideas  such  as  "community  development"  or 
"development  of  the  Infra-structure",  when 
they  fall  to  achieve  the  ImpoMlble  resulu  ex- 
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pect«d  at  them,  (et  ctwDced  for  new  brands 
of  mAClc.  But  blrtb  control  im  no  mor«  magi- 
cal than  Uia  otben.  In  tiae  abort  run  It  vUl 
do  Terr  Uttle  and  In  the  long  run  Its  effec- 
tiTenaaa  will  be  proporUonal  to  Lnvestmenu 
In  other  aspects  of  Bocial  and  economic  de- 
velOfMnent.  Thli  makes  It  no  less  lmp<n-tant, 
&nd  should  not  cause  us  to  falter  in  coatlnu- 
ing  to  dlKusfi  the  question  with  our  Latin 
American  colleagues.  But  the  dlacxjsslon  had 
better  be  a  special  blend  of  ftclence  and  ethics 
aimed  at  the  needs.  uplraUons.  and  ground 
rules  of  LaUn  American*,  rather  thsn  at  the 
economic  calculus  of  the  International  cir- 
cuit developmental  economists.  So  let  ua 
hear  lea  of  how  many  dollars  a  non-blrtb  la 
worth,  and  more  bow  (In  the  words  of  one 
of  the  Colombians)  "whauver  Is  done  (will) 
be  part  of  a  wider  program  that  would  seek 
the  ends  of  human Itarlanlsm  and  above  all. 
of  economic  JusUce."  And  for  every  refer- 
ence to  the  President's  San  Francisco  speech, 
let  there  also  be  one  to  his  Foreign  Aid  Mes- 
sage to  Congt«a8  this  year,  when  be  cauUoned 
that  "It  Is  flrst  s  matter  of  Individual  and 
national  conscience.  In  which  we  should  not 
interfere."  (February  1.  1996.) 

While  I  favor  the  deep  involvement  of  the 
United  States,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
fleld  of  family  planning,  I  feel  It  must  do  so 
with  discretion,  with  wisdom,  and  above  all. 
with  a  human  and  humanitarian  iplrlt.  Dis- 
cretion, wisdom  and  humanity  are  not  among 
our  meet  abundant  resources,  but  they  can 
be  marshalled,  and  they  can  and  should  be 
marshalled  by  our  government. 

By  having  given  unsolicited  aflvlce  to  our 
own  government,  let  me  give  some  to  tha 
nationalists  and  the  reformlsu  of  Latai 
America.  To  the  former  I  would  suggest  that 
they  be  leas  concerned  with  North  American 
self  interest  and  more  concerned  about  their 
own.  Or  to  quou  a  Colombian  InteUectoal: 
"I  would  think  the  Imperialist  countries 
have  eaaler  ways  to  assure  their  dominance 

aren  If  It  were  part  of  an  Imperialist  plot 

It  is  good  for  the  country  If  and  when  prop- 
erly aocooQpanied  by  socne  serious  develop- 
ment plans." 

And  to  the  soclaUats,  let  me  merely  note 
the  eloquent  and  humanitarian  prediction  of 
the  Mantlst  Soclologlit  Jean  PrivlUe: 

•*.  .  .  the  people  of  the  future  .  .  .  will  be 
able  to  control  the  size  of  the  populatlf>n 
according  to  their  potentials  and  needs.  Far 
from  reducing  the  birth  rate  In  order  to 
preserve  the  old  hierarchy  and  to  implement 
a  reactionary  impcrlalUt  poUcy,  they  will  be 
able  to  control  the  birth  rate  as  a  factor  for 
balance,  planning  and  progreaa."  * 


'  Prealdent  Johnson's  Special  Message  to 
Congress  on  Health  and  Education.  March 
1.  1»M. 

■  Planned  Parenthood  News.  Hovember. 
IMM. 

■Beported  in  Survey  of  Intemctioiial  i>e- 
relopment.  Vol.  in.  No.  6.  June  16.  lOM. 

*  "Obaervaclones  del  Exemo.  Sr.  R.  Tomlc", 
May  ft.  1966,  Embajada  de  Chile,  (mimeo- 
graphed ) . 

*  Diario  de  MinAS,  August  8, 1966. 

■  Diario  de  Minax.  Augxist  17,  1966. 

*  O  Poro.  August  19,  1966. 

■  Correio  Braziliensc.  August  6,  1966. 
•ERPA  (Peru)  January,  1966. 

■^  In  the  sununer  of  1966.  as  part  of  a  proj- 
ect on  Colombia  conducted  by  ComeH's  In- 
tematlonal  Peculation  Program.  Sergio  Sis- 
mondo  conducted  Intenalve  interviews  with 
51  Oolocnbla  university  professors  of  social 
science  on  the  topic  of  economic  development 
and  population  problems.  Translated  ex- 
tracts from  these  Inter^-lews  have  been  em- 
ployed throughout  the  paper.  Other  quota- 
tions from  Latin  American  periodicals  and 
newspapers  have  also  been  translated  by  the 
International  Population  Program. 

»'  Correto  d«  Mmnha.  August  10.  1966. 

>•  A.  T.  PosMT.  l»a«.    Cttad  in  W.  Peteraen. 


The  Foiitiet  of  Population  (N.T.:  Doubleday 
Anchor.  1964  ) 

'*  Mr.  Kochubel  (Ukrainian  Soviet  SooUUat 
Republic)  Population  Commlaslon.  A/C.  Sf-ar. 
&67.  December  11.  1963. 

"  Mr.  SeraAmov  (Bulgaria)  Papulation 
Commission,  A/C.  a,SB-B7&.  December  IB, 
1962. 

>*  Mr.  Sdodoralkov  (Union  of  Soviet  So- 
clallat  Republics)  PopulaUon  Commission. 
E'SR.1246.  April  9.  1963. 

►•  A.  Sauvy,  Fertility  end  Survival  (New 
York:  Crtierion  Books.  1961)  p.  304. 

'"  Mr.  Podyachikh  (Umon  of  Soviet  Soclal- 
lat  RepubUca),  Population  Commission, 
E  CN.     9.SR.     170.  February  11.  1963. 

»  B.  Armb-Ogiy.  Lfteratumaya  Cozeta,  dted 
in  Atlas.  December,  1966. 

'•For  elaboration  see  J.  Mayone  Stycos' 
"Opinions  of  L^tln  American  Intellectuals  on 
Population  and  Birth  Control",  Annalt  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  end  Social 
Science.  Vol.  360.  July.  1S65. 

"Tomlc.  op-  at. 

"  Juan  de  Onls,  New  York  rime*.  Decem- 
ber 5.  1966.  In  Chile  prominent  leftist  phy- 
sicans  are  among  the  top  leadership  of  the 
fanUly  planning  movement.  Nstlonallsm 
takes  a  much  milder  form  in  Chile,  and  a 
more  detailed  ccmparUon  with  Brazil  might 
be  rea'arding.    ■    ' 

=  Joeeph  D.  Tydlngs.  Speech  to  US.  Senate, 
October  23,  1966. 

*  Joseph  S.  Clarke.  Speech  to  US.  Senate. 
June  14,  1965. 

••Populotion  cn$u.  Novemt>er,  1966. 

»/btd. 

"O.  Freeman,  Speech  to  Organlaatlon  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee,  July  21, 
1966.  _ 

"  "La  Encuesta  Ball".  Caretaa,  August  38, 

*  Cited  in  Alliance  for  Progrtn  WeeJcIf 
NetCMletter.  February  7,  1966. 

*  Speech  by  Dr.  Javier  Arias  Stella  on  the 
Inauguration  ot  the  Peruvian  Center  of 
Population  and  Development  Studies.  Lima, 
January  14. 1965. 

••  Stephen  Bnke.  World  Population  Confer- 
ence, September.  1965.      (ItaUce  mine.) 

»'  B.  Lamson.  "Needed  Research  for  Popu- 
laUon Policy",  American  Behavioral  Scien- 
tist, Vol.  EC.  No.  6,  1966.  It  Is  stated  that 
the  article  repreeenu  the  views  of  the  author, 
and  not  thoee  of  the  Offlce  of  OlvU  Defense 
or  the  Department  o*  the  Army.  (Italics 
mine.) 

■B.  TotnJc,  op.  cit, 

""More  Headway  on  Blrtb  Control",  New 
York  TimeM,  June  21.  1966. 

>•  Cited  in  Indian  Voices.  October,  1965. 

*  E.  Arab-Ogly.  op.  at. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  19$7 
Mr.  TAPT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcowi 
the  fifth  of  the  series  "Whafs  It  Like  To 
Be  Poor?" 

The  article  follows: 
What's  It  LrK*  To  B«  Pooa— PaoiLMSB  V*aT 
roa  Wn^Aoa  Woaucaa 
(By  Margaret  Josten) 
Some  of  the  worst  types  In  the  human  race 
get  welfare  checks — I.e.,  your  money. 
Tou  read  about  them  on  tHa  court  pac«*> 


Tbey  abuse  and  abandon  their  children. 
They  get  drunk.  They  brawl.  They  steal. 
Tliey  cheat  to  get  welfare.  Tbey  have  five 
or  six  children  by  as  nuny  different  men. 

Ann  Smith,  one  of  the  mothers  Inter- 
viewed for  these  article*,  groans.  "They 
make  It  bad  for  the  rest  of  ui." 
What  can  be  done  about  them? 
Frederick  A.  Breyer.  director  of  the  Hamil- 
ton County  Welfare  Department,  answers,  "In 
some  cases  a  lot  can  be  done  about  them,  in 
some  cases  very  little  can  be  done  about 
them. 

"In  every  cose  we  can  try  to  rescue  the 
children  from  bad  surroundings  and  do  all 
in  our  power  to  keep  them  from  repeating 
their  parenu'  pattern  of  living." 

State  Rep.  Robert  E.  NetEiey  (R..  Miami 
County)  Is  sponsoring  m  the  Ohio  Legisls- 
ture  a  bill  which  would  pnmit  a  woman  on 
welfare  to  have  only  one  lllegitimste  child. 
All  lUeglUmste  children  after  the  first  one 
would  be  taken  away  from  her  and  placed 
vi-lth  relsUvee,  In  a  foster  borne  or  vritb  an 
agency. 

Mr.  Breyer  takca  a  dim  view  of  this 
proposal. 

"Mr.  NctEley't  bill  assume*  thst  there  is 
'profit'  in  welfare  for  the  recipient,  that  all 
illegitimate  children  are  neglected  by  their 
mothers,  that  tax  money  could  be  saved  by 
removing  illegitimate  children  from  their  . 
mothers  and  thai  the  ADC  rolls  are  con-  * 
stantly  tncreaaing. 

"Based  upon  experience  In  Hamilton 
County,  I  disagree  with  all  of  these 
assumptions.  ** 

Mr.  Breyer  says  children  seriously  neglected 
by  their  parents,  whether  the  parenu  are  on 
welfare  or  are  self-supporting  ahould  be  pro- 
tected by  protective  case  work  and,  II  neces- 
sary, removal  from  the  home  by  order  of 
Juvenile  Court. 

"Wblle  protective  removal  is  at  timea 
necessary  for  the  safeguarding  of  children 
this  Is  expensive  and  cosU  more  than  the 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  famUy  allow- 
ance," he  warns. 

Mr  Breyer  says  It  Is  Important  to  remember 
that  in  every  city  a  small  percentage  of 
famine* — the  so-called  "hard  core"  families — 
give  endless  concern  to  the  schools,  the 
health  department,  the  police,  their  land- 
lords and  the  welfare  department. 

"It  18  simple  Justice  to  shout  from  the 
housetops  that  the  overwhelming  malortty 
of  people  who  receive  help  from  the  welfare 
department  are  honest,  have  never  been 
arrested  and  are  willing  but  unable  to  work," 
he  emphasiEee. 

In  1966  the  Hamilton  County  Welfare  De- 
partment prosecuted  32  cases  for  fraud  and 
took  action  reaultlng  In  the  arrest  of  331 
persons  for  child  neglect  and  non-support. 

"These  two  groups  Involve  less  than  1  '1< 
of  those  aaslfited  by  the  Hamilton  County 
Welfare  Department."  Mr.  Breyer  notes. 

The  Legal  Servlcee  ofllce  Is  a  major  division 
of  the  Hamilton  County  WeUare  Department. 
It  tracks  down  men  who  have  abandoned 
their  familin  to  public  assistance.  This  Is 
not  always  easy  since  the  men  aometlmes 
leave  the  state — as  In  the  case  of  one  mother 
Interviewed  for  these  articles. 

Legal  servlcea  also  has  an  Investigative  unit 
which  Is  called  Into  action  whenever  a  case- 
worker has  reason  to  suspect  a  woman  is  not 
being  honest  about  her  eourcea  of  support. 
The  investigators  are  called  "night  raiders" 
or  "night  crawlers"  by  eome  of  their  more 
rabid  critics. 

Actually,  says  Mr.  Breyer.  the  two  investi- 
gators on  the  staff  Tlslt  homes  fairly  early 
in  the  evening.  They  hove  orders  to  knock 
on  doors  and  Identify  themselves.  Never  are 
they  permitted  to  foroe  their  way  into  a 
client's  home. 

An  aTcrage  Oif  15  such  nlgbt  vlalU  is  mod* 
each  week. 
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.PoUoHob:  UJ.  Tike*  «  H>tf  Step 

EXTENSION  OF  EEMARK8 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiKon 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  RIPIUSEKTATIVEB 

Thursdav,  February  9,  19«7 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Stwaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  that  we  stop  poUu- 
tlon  by  launching  an  assault  on  our 
■■smoke-stack  Industries."  The  Wadi- 
Ington  Evening  Star,  February  5^  1M7, 
reporW  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
EducaUon  and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gard- 
ner has  proposed  new  standards  aimed 
at  the  evaporaUng  fumes  from  fuel  tanks 
and  carburetors.  He  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  an  esUmated  1  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline  annuaUy  poUute  the  atmosphere 
as  a  result  of  evaporation  from  the  gas 
tanks  and  carburetors  of  motor  vehicles. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  have 
so  far  faUed  to  attack  the  main  problem 
which  is  primarily  exhaust  fumes  from 
our  automobiles.  The  greaUst  damage 
Is  being  done  by  carbon  monoxide  and  we 
must  find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal Star,  February  1,  1967.  points  out 
the  poUtlcal  hazards  of  making  pollu- 
tion decisions.  It  states  that  we  must 
put  first  things  first:  It  ta  the  exhaust 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  automobUes 
that  Is  largely  responsible  for  causing 
the  killing  air  poUuUon. 

I  ask  that  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  edi- 
torial be  put  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Pou-trnox:  LBJ  Tikis  *  Hau  Snp 
Tbe  PrMlilenf>  long  twilted  uttack  on  air 
poUuUon  ho  landed  right  where  we  eald  It 
would-  No  credit  to  m.  It  weent  any  trtck 
to  guess  what  his  appro«ch  would  be. 

He  has  leveled  the  federal  assault  chiefly 
at  "industrtes'  contributing  to  ■■poUuUon 
from  their  smoke  stacks. 

In  fact,  of  course,  this  b  the  leaser  part  of 
the  problem. 

He  ha*  also  put  the  federal  government 
into  the  act  on  studying  ■dlesel"  exhaust. 

The  billowing  smoke  from  a  smokestack 
looks  ominous.  The  exhaust  of  a  panlng 
dlesel  smell*  nasty. 

Carbon  monoxide  on  the  other  hand  u 
odorless  and  Invisible.  AU  It  does  Is  fasten 
on  the  hemoglobin  In  the  blood  and  poison 
you  so  that  the  oxygen  can't  get  through. 

We  pour  this  blood-poisoner  straight  Into 
the  air.  raw,  from  our  automobllea.  It  Is 
auto  exhaust  from  tens  of  thousands  of  autoa 
that  have  produced  the  killing  ''air  poUu- 
Uon." 

But  that  Involvea  all  of  us  ...  so  who  gets 
that  part  of  the  poUutloo  problem?     The 
President  says  that  la  op  to  the  states! 
Lyndon  la  no  fool. 

It's  a  lot  moee  fun  for  a  politician  to  at- 
tack "big  business"  tban  mesa  with  a  prob- 
lem In  which  all  the  voters  are  participating 
themselves. 

But.  regardless  of  how  tricky  he  U  In  ap- 
prochlng  the  problem.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  "planners"  are  sneaking  up  on  a  multi- 
angle  attack  against  the  "automobile  society" 
which  we  have  become. 

What  worries  us  U  that  they  aeem  more 
concerned  with  what  aetlane  can  avoid  of- 
fending the  public  than  with  what  actlona 


can  bring  lemedlee  without  completely  up- 
setting what  has  also  became  an  "automobUe 

""l^^s  going  to  be  tricky  enough  without 
oUylng  political  games  as  a  flrst  priority. 

One  .uspecu  that  the  real  plan  now  Is  lim- 
DlT  by  "safety"  and  "antlpoUutlon "  and  other 
iaatnlM  on  production  to  make  cars  so 
blamed  expensive  that  there  wlU  be  fewer  of 
theee  troublesome  beasts  for  ths  government 
to  worry  about. 

Thus  wed  reduce  thoee  problems,  the 
highway  problem,  and  the  mass  transport 
problem  to  boot.  .    ,,. 

But  tbey  obviously  know,  they  have  to  be 
tricky  Taking  our  cars  away  from  t2s  u  a 
touchy   business,  and  thafs  what  It  bolls 

down  to.  

We  wUI  doubtlees  attack  everyone  but  the 
■drinking  driver^  who.  In  fact.  Is  responsible 
for  the  biggest  national  problem  of  all  con- 
nected with  autoe— more  than  half  the  stag- 
gering death  and  Injury  rate  which  not  only 
dwarfs  ■pollution"  but  dwarfs  the  war  I 
Put  first  things  flrsti 

And.  politically,  that  means  Industrial 
smoke  stacks. 


It  u  to  his  everlasting  credit  that  he  made 
a  serious  effort  to  have  North  Tonawandas 
antlouated  municipal  government  over- 
hauled. He  appomted  civic  leaders  to  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  best  course  for  the  city 
to  lake  In  revamping  lu  govenmient.  Then 
he  named  the  charter  revision  commission 
which  recently  propoeed  an  admirable  s^u- 
tlon  to  the  ineffective  charter  under  which 
the  dty  now  attempts  to  operate. 

The  voters^  rejecuon  of  this  charter  last 
November  certainly  must  not  be  blamed  on 
Mayor  Durkee.  We  know  now  that  falling 
health  reduced  his  strength  and  undoubtedly 
dUnlnlshed  the  campaigning  he  normally 
would  have  done  for  the  new  charter. 

Despite  these  health  problems.  Mayor  Dur- 
kee conUnued  to  give  the  city  hU  devotion, 
long  hours  of  time  and  energy  that  a  less 
dedicated  person  might  have  tried  to  con- 

""A^a  mayor,  Frederick  Durkee  was  a  genuine 
asset  to  the  people  of  North  Tonawanda.  As 
a  man.  be  was  a  respected  friend  to  thou- 
sands. ., 

We  Join  with  the  commtmlty  In  extending 
deep  sympathy  to  his  family. 


February  9,  1967 
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The  Late  Frederick  B.  Dukee,  Mayor  of 
North  TouwaBda,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or  NVw  Toax 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  February  9.  1967 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  December  19,  1988,  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine.  Frederick  B.  Durkee,  my 
successor  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  North 
Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  died  unexpectedly  at 
the  comparatively  yoimg  age  of  55  years. 
Fred  Durkee  was  a  good  friend,  a  good 
mayor,   a  good  leader,  and  a  man  of 
courtesy,  of  tact,  and  of  Integrity.    His 
community  was  a  better  place  because 
Fred  Durkee  was  concerned  about  it  and 
acted  on  that  concern.    A  host  of  his 
friends    and    fellow    citizens,    in    both 
of  which  categories  I  am  proud  to  be. 
miss  Fred  but  are  privileged  to  have 
had  the  opportuiUty  of  knowing  him. 
An  editorial  about  Prod  Durkee,  ap- 
pearing In  the  Tonawanda  News  of  De- 
cember 21,  1968,  expresses  weU  the  uni- 
versal feelings  of  Fred  Durkee's  fellow 
citizens.    I  quote  It  as  follows : 
MiToa  DolKD  BaoDoirr  DloNrrr,  Sodkd 
LaADEBSHip   to  Cttt  ArrAiss 
In  a  city  noted  for  the  turbulence  of  Its 
poUtlcs,  Frederick  B.  Durkee  brought  dignity 
to  city  government,  and  was  ever  the  gentle- 

Thls  U  not  the  total  summaUon  of  the 
career  of  this  man  who  died  imexpectedly 
Monday  at  the  age  of  M.  But  certainly  It 
should  figure  prominently  In  hlstorys  assess- 
ment of  his  impact  on  North  Tonawanda. 

Prlend  or  poUtlcal  foe,  aesooUte  or  crlUc. 
Mayor  Durkee  treated  them  all  vrtth  courtesy 
and  consideration  that  lent  always  found  m 
government.  If  he  leavea  this  Imprint  on 
North  Tonawanda  poUUcs.  then  his  trip 
through  the  era  wUl  have  been  worthwhUe. 

Again,  however.  Mayor  Durkee  had  more 
to  offer  hla  city.  As  alderman  and  councU 
prealdent  as  well  as  mayor,  he  was  diligent  In 
informing  himself  about  city  affairs  and  care- 
ful In  arriving  at  conclusions.  Once  he  did 
so  however,  he  left  no  doubt  about  where 
he  stood.  And  his  convictions  dlcMted  his 
actions. 


Vcleraas  Ortaniiatieu  React  FaTorably 
to  die  Pre»M«Bf «  Muia(e  oa  Veteraai' 
BenefiU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Tcxu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9.  1967 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texaa.  Mr,  Spe&ker. 
the  reaction  of  the  several  veterans'  orga- 
nizations to  the  President's  message  of 
January  31.  196T,  setUng  forth  a  positive 
program  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  this 
country  has  been  unusually  strong. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  text  of  several  telegrams  and 
communications  which  have  been  sent  to 
the  President  on  this  subject: 

jAmJMT  31.  1967. 
The  Peesidckt, 
The  White  HouM. 
Washington,  D.CJ 

The  1350.000  member*  o*  the  Veteruu  of 
Foreign  V/m%  of  the  United  St*te«  welcoooe 
your  meauge  to  the  CongreM  today  outlin- 
ing the  step*  you  consider  neceMary  U  the 
Nation  La  to  honor  Its  oommttment  to  Ameri- 
cana who  have  borne  ijid  today  bear  arm* 
In  defense  of  our  liberty  and  for  the  cause 
of  peace  to  which  you  are  ao  pereonoUy 
dedicated.  It  U  timely.  It  focuaea  attention 
on  the  unique  eacrlflce  that  a  relaUve  few 
Americans  are  maJtlng  today  In  fulfilling 
their  military  obligation.  Tou  may  count 
on  the  full  support  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  In  yoxir  effort* 
to  fulfill  the  Nation's  obligation  to  thoae 
who  have  borne  the  coat  of  conflict. 
Lbslis  M.  Fit. 
Commander-in-Chief.  Veteran*  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  Statea. 


JaOTAKT  si,  1M7. 

JOBK  SMTTH. 

Editor.  VJ.W.  Magazine, 
Kansas  Ctty,  MO.: 
Following  Is  statement  made  by  me: 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  fine  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  outlining  the  changes 
and   improvemenU  he  sees  u  neceesary  to 
give  substance  to  the  Nation's  desire  to  honor 
every   man   who   wears  the  uniform  of  hi* 
country.     The  President  has  wisely  directed 
the    atUnUon    of    every    American    to    the 


diverse  needs  of  our  veterans  In  today's  world. 
He  has  focuaed  the  Nation's  sttenlton  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  fully  discharged  Its 
responsibility  to  those  of  our  young  men  who 
have  already  placed  u*  In  their  debt  but 
whose  lives  and  major  contribution  to  our 
Nation  fortunately  still  lie  ahead  of  tbem. 
And  for  thoae  who  have  perished  In  Vietnam 
and  other  batUefronU  the  President's  mes- 
sage reminds  us  that  we  muat  loolt  to  their 
famUlea  and  loved  ones  and  serve  their  needs. 

The  President  has  outlined  also  the  course 
we  must  take  If  we  are  to  sustain  the  pro- 
grams we  have  laid  down  as  necessary  for 
the  veteran  of  past  wars  and  his  survivors — 
those  who  have  come  down  the  long  road 
together.  ^  ^ 

We  In  the  VT.W.  are  proud  to  stand  to- 
gether with  the  President  In  pursuit  of  the 
goals  he  has  outlined  In  his  mesMige  Just  as 
we  in  past  years  have  supported  the  course 
he  has  set  for  the  Nation  In  Vietnam. 

The  V-F.W.  has  spolcen  out  forcefully  on 
the  needs  of  the  veteran.  We  are  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  President  has  author- 
ized a  continuing  study  of  yet«raas  programs. 
We  offer  our  fuU  support  and  cooperation 
In  this  venture  and  commend  the  President 
for  the  wisdom  of  this  action.  I  have  today 
sent  the  following  wire  to  Prealdent  Johnson : 
"The  1350.000  memberB  of  the  vr.W.  of 
the  U-B.  welcome  your  message  to  the  Con- 
gress today  ouUlnlng  the  steps  you  consider 
necessary  If  the  Nation  Is  to  honor  iu  com- 
mitment to  Americans  who  have  borne  and 
today  bear  arms  In  defense  of  our  liberty 
and  for  the  cause  of  peace  to  which  you 
are  so  personally  dedicated.  It  is  timely.  It 
focuses  attention  on  the  unique  ascrlflce 
that  a  relative  few  Americana  are  making 
today  In  fulfilling  their  military  obligation. 
You  may  count  on  the  fuU  support  of  the 
VJ.W.  of  the  UB.  In  your  efforts  to  fulfill 
the  Nation's  obUgatioo  to  those  who  have 
borne  the  cost  of  conflict." 

IsSSUK  U.  Far. 
Commander  in  Chief. 

FEBaUAST  1. 1M7. 

Tb*  PixaiDorr. 
Tfie  White  Houae. 
WoMhington.  D.C.: 

The  American  Legion  commends  and  ap- 
plauds your  landmark  message,  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  dealing  with  serv- 
icemen and  veterans.  We  endorse  your 
eloquent  expression  of  the  principle  that  war 
veto-ans  have  earned  a  special  place  in  our 
society.  We  are  encouraged  by  your  deter- 
mination to  grant  our  veterans  full  recog- 
nition for  their  service  in  Vietnam  and  In 
other  troubled  areas  of  the  world. 

Although  we  await  details  on  some  of  the 
specific  proposals,  I  wish  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  Legion  for  the 
program  you  have  recomemnded  to  the  Con- 
gress. There  are.  of  course,  additional  needs 
that  require  attention.  We  note  that  you 
have  directed  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  conduct  a  study  aimed,  In  part,  at 
Insuring  that  the  government  is  meeting 
fully  Its  reaponsiblUUes  to  all  those  to  whom 
we  owe  BO  much.  We  look  forward  to  esxly 
action  by  the  administrator  leading,  ul- 
timately, to  a  veterans  program  as  sound  and 
as  generous  as  this  Nation  can  provide. 
John  E.  Daves. 
ftdiional  Commander. 

JANUABT  31. 1067. 
The  PaxsneifT, 
T'le  White  House. 
Waahinffton.  D.C.: 

May  I,  as  National  Commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  express  my  con- 
gratulations and  heartfelt  appreciation  for 
your  unprecedented  message  communicated 
today  to  the  Congreaa  recommending  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  of  legislation  de- 
scribed aa  the  "Vietnam  Conflict  Servicemen 
and  Veterans  Act  of  1WJ7  '  Indepd  you  de- 
serve the  high  praise  and  sincere  thanks  ot 


all  America's  veterans.  The  wide  range  of 
benefits  set  forth  in  your  message  wiu  aerve 
to  make  the  life  of  the  veteran  and  his  fam- 
ily more  meaningful,  more  rich  and  reward- 
ing. The  recommended  benefits  will  also 
serve  to  offer  visible  proof  of  your  deep  In- 
terest and  sense  of  concern  for  all  fonner 
BMT^lcemen.  I  believe  approval  of  your 
recocunendstlons  Is  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity  if  we  are  to  remove  Inequities  pres- 
ently existing  in  veterans  progx^ms. 

The  DAV  heartUy  supports  the  legislation 
and  we  urge  Its  early  eilkctment. 

JouK  W.  Uncis.  St.. 
National  Commander.   Disabled    Ameri- 
can Veterans,  Washington.  DC. 

jKMVMMlZl.  1967. 

The  Honorable  Ltftdon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
WashingtOTt,  D.C.: 

AMVETS  U  gratified  that  you  chose  to 
make  the  Important  subject  of  America's 
servicemen  and  veterans,  a  separate  "I>efl- 
nlte  Action"  message  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

AMVETS  commends  you  for  your  com- 
passtonats  axM3  comprehensive  proposal  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  borne  the  burden 
of  the  Natlon's-trtmbled  times,  both  In  the 
past  and  preeent. 

Tour  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
these  matters.  vltAl  to  such  a  large  segment 
of  our  people,  is  moat  reasauring  to  sU  those 
who  share  the  responslbuity  of  representing 
and  furthering  the  Interests  of  our  Nation's 
servicemen  and  women. 

This  dear  and  detailed  program  will  do 
much  to  assure  the  necessary  consideration 
and  favorable  action  by  the  Both  Congress  on 
your  proposed  "Vietnam  Conflict  Servicemen 
and  Veterans  Act  of  1967". 

A.  Lso  ANvnsoN, 
AMVETS  National  Commander. 

JanvabtSI.IM?. 

The  PBtfTOKNT. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  yotir  meassge  to 
Congress,  and  your  conslderstlon  of  the  Na- 
tion's defenders,  past  and  present.  Tour 
proposal  to  grant  a  6.4  per  cent  Increase  in 
pensions  and  your  request  that  the  Congress 
safeguard  those  pensions  ao  that  no  veteran 
wUl  have  his  pension  reduced  as  a  result  of 
Increase  In  social  security  Is  indeed  heart- 
warming news,  particularly  to  our  eider  citl- 
aens.  the  vet«rans  of  World  War  One.  living 
on  fixed  Inoomes.  who  looked  to  you  for  sur- 
cease. 

This  action  on  your  part  will  be  backed 
fuDy  by  the  Veterans  of  World  War  One  of 
the  XJS.A.,  Inc. 

William  B.  Wauus. 
Notional     Commander.     Veterana     of 
World  War  I.  USA.  Inc. 

The  PRSSIDCNT  OF  THK  TTBIT1»  ffrSTES, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Tour  message  to  the  Congress  of  January 
31.  1»67.  regarding  America's  Servicemen  and 
Veterans  has  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  offloers  and  members  of  the  BUnded  Vet- 
erans AsaodatloQ. 

The  six  major  objectives  of  your  proposed 
Vietnam  Ooofllct  Servicemen  and  Veterans 
Act  of  1967  strengthen  and  help  to  complete 
the  outstanding  advances  made  in  this  area 
during  the  past  two  years  of  your  adminis- 
tration. 

Please   be  assured   that  we  always  stand 
ready  to  support  you  and  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  m  the  passage  of  forward- 
looking  legislation  on  behalf  of  aU  veterans. 
Jamb  F.  C.  Htde,  Ja., 
NatJonoI     President,     BUnded     Veteraiu 
Association. 
Washington,  D.C. 


CONGkCBSIOKAL    MSBAX,    OT 

Bowoa  OUCiRT. 

TTmnD  STsnv  ov  Ammoc*. 

reifruMry  1,  1967. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  J.  DuvB. 
Administrator  of  Veteran^  Affaira, 
Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  Daivn:  I  read  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  entitled  "America's 
Servicemen  and  Veterans"  and  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  entire  message. 

Specifically,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Administration  Is  attempting  to  elevate  the 
benefits  of  those  serving  and  who  have  served 
from  August  8.  1064  to  the  level  enjoyed  by 
veterans  of  World  War  U  and  the  Korean 
Conflict.  Should  the  President's  proposalji  be 
enacted  into  law.  it  will  lend  added  comfort 
and  support  to  our  servicemen.  They  will 
certainly  realise  that  the  American  people  are 
behind  them  and  wish  to  honor  them  for  a 
Job  well  done. 

While  the  Society  U  precluded  by  lu  Con- 
stitution from  supporting  legislation.  I  do 
want  to  express  my  personal  feelings  and  I 
am  quite  sura  that  Individually,  each  Medal 
of  Honor  man  feels  as  1  do. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Kbxt, 

President. 

jANUaaT  31. 1967. 
Hon.  Wnj.iAM  J.  Daivn. 
Administrator.  Veteran*  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C:  >■' 

The  Paralysed  Vet«rans  of  America  was 
graafled  to  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Presl- 
denfa  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  legis- 
lation for  the  servicemen  and  veterans.  A 
progressive  program  such  as  was  outlined 
Is  Just  action  richly  deserved  by  all  of  these 
men.  Tou  will  receive  our  full  support  and 
knoperatlon  in  the  fulflUment  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

HowAso  L.  BDnrrrr. 
Executive  Secretary.  Paralysed  Veterans 
of  America.  Inc. 

The  Honorable  LTin>ON  B.  Johnson. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  endorses  the  six  major 
objectives  for  proposed  veterans  legislation 
as  ouUmed  in  your  January  3lst  message  to 
the  Congrees.  We  welcome  your  recommen- 
dations as  the  basis  of  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram calling  for  necessary  adjustments  in 
existing  laws  that  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  removing  inequities.  We  are  grati- 
fied that  our  own  long  held  concerns  coin- 
cide with  your  requests  for  an  Increase 
In  pensions  for  the  aging  veteran  and  ex- 
panded educational  opportunities  for  the 
younger  veterans,  always  a  sound  national 
investment.  Moreover,  your  sixth  recom- 
mendaUon  gives  voice  to  Just  complaints 
by  older  veterans  who  unfortunately  have 
been  penalised  rather  than  benefited  by 
social  security  and  Federal  retirement  bene- 
fits increases.  We  pledge  you.  Mr.  President, 
our  enthuslssUc  support  for  your  propc»sls 
and  our  diligent  cooperation  and  implcmen- 

Uti<Ml. 

Malcou  A.  TAkLOv. 
National  Commander. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U-S-A. 

Hon.  Wn.LUU  J.  DsivxB, 
AdminiAlrstor  of  Veterans'  Agaira, 
Veterans'  Adminutration: 

The  foUowing  telegram  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  quote:  We  of  the  Military  Or- 
der of  the  Purple  Heart  of  U.8  A..  Inc.,  are 
In  accord  with  your  forthcoming  propoeals 
to  Congress  concerning  vet-eraiw'  legislation 
and  commend  you  for  your  leadership  and 
your  concern  for  veterans.  We  enthuslosU- 
oally  support  yoiir  recommendation  of  a 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Act"  to  Increase  educs- 
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to^»l<»«  ct»i  ol  living  InoreiuM  for  Ixme- 
?clK.    *.S  '»«  V.«r»D--  *-'f^i«'^ 

?tf«n.M  incom.  of  peMlonw.  wbo  r«elT6 
tDcTMX  in  »cl«i  .KUrttj  »n<l  ""«' »*?"" 
rrj^nt     W.  »l»o  attot—  your  (Uwcttoo 

'»°*"'"'"«~'io».H.Bo»o«. 

N«tUma2  commander. 
MlUtarj  Order  o/  1»«  Purplt  HtTt. 

U  C»ii*u»f»  BTAiDDirT  Bi  PmammcT-t 

gpacui.  MgffT'""  TO  COMOBKBa 

FBETIUT  1.  1M7. 

Cl»aa»  U  CiU^OT.  immedlmu  Pm«  »»- 
uoniC  Comm»nil«r  of  the  Dl»ibl«l  AmerlcMi 
^S™S^emb«  of  th«  M«r,l»nd  V.«r.n. 

S^,_  to  gr«it  full  wartlm.  '"n.au  to 
^S£^-«  «i»r»ni  Mr  Cllegarr  M^d  to^ 
J^Tw^^r.  of  U>.  program  of  th.  D.«b!ja 

ant  tun.  tuat  a  prMKlent  had  gone  lo  Con- 
^  «Ul  a  .peclal  mesM*.  cleaUng  only 
with  Tet«ranj*  beneflta.  -,._* 

Ur  CaUcsmrr.  who  retumeij  from  Vietnam 
laat  w^rtTTtated  that  th.  »«>"'?»?"'" 
Vietnam  hay.  a  deep  fallh  In  the  P"^""*"" 
action  in  Vietnam  and  believe  ">J«  «"« 
tartbv  abowa  hla  deep  concern  for  tnelr 
wdani  


TfA  XhH-tA  SlBlniia 
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oootlnooualT  realeted.  not  becauae  IndurtrJ 
iTmtm  It  can  be  eontroUed.  but  because 
^SJ^^Udom  of  the  IndlvlduaJ  U  Injeparable 
tnm  tJje  future  <<  private  enlerprlee? 

How  maay  reallae  that  bo  long  aa  repre- 
■mtaUre  joremment  la  the  eyatam  dealxed 
bT  V3  clUaena.  It  U  Imperative  that  the 
pjople  be  oooatantly  informed  of  tie  part 
SrWate  enterprlae  and  private  employment 
nlay  In  malntaUOng  that  ■yatem? 

If  the  baalc  prlnciplea  of  economlaon 
which  our  nation  waa  founded  wore  atreeaed 
more  In  our  echoola.  young  people  would  gain 
ureatei  reepect  for.  and  ippreclaUon  of  the 
prtTllegea  and  opportunltlea  they  enjoy  under 
our  repr<«enUtlve  form  of  government  They 
would  acquire  love  for  a  country  that  glvea 

them  freedom.  

Of  the  bUllona  of  doUaia  In  federal  »x 
funda  that  are  being  given  our  Kdioola  and 
coUegea  some  ahould  be  earmarlced  to  teacB 
the  prlnclplee  of  economlce,  which  have  aa- 
aurvd  unmatched  pereooal  liberty,  rellgloua 
freedom  and  materUl  proaperlty  to  Onlted 
8t*te«  cltiaens. 


Sl»n  W«  lapori  S«cwT 

EXTENSION  OP  RKUABKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  njjwoia  i 

n»  TBB  BOU8I  0»  BTPBISKNTATIVIS 

ThvTtiay,  February  i,  IMT 
Mr  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  a 
member  oi  the  Porelgn  Affairs  Commit- 
tee I  have  been  conoemed  at  the  lallure 
of  our  SUte  Department  to  effectjTely 
express  pro-D.S.  posltloM  abroad  and 
with  many  Members  I  share  the  dlsap- 
pftotment  and  frustrations  at  the  faU- 
ure  of  America  educational  Institutions 
to  emphasize  the  virtue  of  our  economic 
and  political  structure. 

The  Ijtfislng.  HI..  Journal  carried  a 
most  Impreaslve  editorial  on  January  1». 
1»87.  entlOed  "Teach  United  StatealOT. 
which  I  Insert  In  the  Rxcow)  at  this 
point: 

TaacB  VmrmB  SraTwaM 
The  gM»te.t  beneOclarlea  of  the  United 
Statee  tree  enterprlae.  free  market  economy 
are  the  young  people,  who  have  to  get  atartad 
In  Ufa  They  do  not  roallie  that  without 
idvate  enterprlae  and  property  ownerahlp 
^ere  would  be  no  real  freedom  of  choice  for 
the  Indlvldiml — he  would  depend  on  the  aUte 
for    employment. 

Strange  aa  It  may  aeeoi.  In  a  nation  that 
takea  pride  In  boaatlng  of  Ka  academic  free- 
dom. utOe  of  the  bread  and  butter  principles 
of  economics  that  ipell  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  right  to  profit  by  onel  own 
eHorta.  are  taught  In  our  achooU  and  coUegea. 
Bow  many  high  school  and  coUege  etu- 
denu.  for  eaample.  realise  that  representa- 
tive government  cannot  continue  to  exist  to 
thU  counlry  unleea  the  IndlvlduaJ  retalna  the 
privilege  of  malUng  hla  living  without  regard 
to  poUtlcAl  cooaldoratlonaT 

How  many  can  lee  that  government  own- 
erahlp and  domination  o<  todustry  muat  be 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or  mKKWMffa 
IN  THE  HOOSK  OF  KEPBBSKKTATIVES 

Thwrsilav,  Febntam  9.  liS7 
Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attenUon  of  the  Congreaa  a 
Philippine  news  article  that  points  W 
one  more  of  the  inequities  in  current  U.S. 
sugar  policy.  This  article.  In  the  re- 
spected Weekly  Nation  of  the  Philippines, 
points  up  a  unique  situation  that  Is  hap- 
pening in  world  sugar  circles  while  the 
OS.  sugarbeet  producers  are  being 
denied  a  fair  share  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption. 
The  article  follows: 

Saaix  Wa  Impoet  SmuT 
(By  lOgnd  O.  vmaOor) 
President  Marcos  (of  the  PhUlpplnea)  la 
set  to  InsUtute  draetlc  meaauree  in  order 
to  avert  an  expected  shortage  of  349.000  tons 
In  the  country'a  eiport  augur  to  the  Dnlled 
St»M«  neit  year.  A  plan  aerloualy  studied. 
It  waa  reported.  U  to  Import  enough  sugar 
to  Oil  our  domestic  needs  and  enable  us  to 
eipon  all  locally  produced  sugar  to  the 
United  States. 

Last  August  the  PhUlpptoea  already  gave 
up  an  opportunity  to  earn  »1*  mlUlon  by 
reiectlng  an  additional  sugar  quota  of  100.- 
000  tons  allocated  to  us  by  the  United  Statee 
because  of  the  faUure  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Virgin  Ulands  to  fulfill  their  sugar  commit- 
ments. Another  additional  proraUon  of 
35  000  tone  arising  from  Increaaed  internal 
consumption  of  sugar  In  the  United  States 
waa  similarly  rejected  last  September.  The 
Phlllpplnee  did  not  have  much  sugar  above 
Its  domeatlc  requirements  and  Its  regular 
D  S  quota  of  1,060.000  tons  to  export. 

The  abolition  of  the  sugar  quou  system 
waa  seriously  considered  then  as  a  sure  and 
fiat  way  of  Increasing  sugar  production  to 
enable  the  PSlUpplnee  to  take  advantage  of 
additional  X3S.  quotue  which  were  expected 
to  recur  and  be  repeated  In  the  coming  years. 
The  proposal  was  hoUy  disputed  by  meet  of 
thoae  to  whom  the  Philippine  sugar  Industry 
has  been  exclusively  reserved  In  accordance 
with  a  list  of  planters  and  mUlera  drawn  up 
m  1»»4.  It  waa  argued  that  while  w:rapplng 
auotaa  would  no  doubt  Jack  up  sugar  pro- 
duction, a  greater  problem  than  underpnv 
ductton  might  ensue:  OverproducOon  which 
could  lead  to  the  disaster  of  the  whole  In- 


dustry that  waa  being  aimed  to  be  fully 
benefited.  Proa  and  cons  to  ">«  P"?"'?!'' 
were  profusely  oBered  and  both  s  des  pre- 
«i«d  welghtV  argument,  that  could  not  be 

""^STib^ltlon  of  the  quoU  system  cannot 
be  nld  to  have  been  reeolved.  It  appears 
neverthelees  that  the  administration  Is 
partial  to  the  Idea  of  encouraging  and  MteD- 
Uahlng  new  sugar  mill  district.  speclaUy  In 
Mindanao;  this  doe«  not  seem  w  >>•  '«^ 
definite  yet.  In  the  meantime,  the  Philip- 
pines already  gave  up  this  year  the  oppor- 
tunity of  eamtog  substantial  precious  for- 
eign exchange.  And  next  year  and  In  the 
foUowlng  yea™  until  1B74  (the  urmlnaUon 
of  the  Laurel-Langley  Agreement) .  the  aame 
course  of  action-rejecting  UA  sugar 
quotas— would  be  done  unleea  some  solutions 
to  the  deficiency  In  exportable  sugar  could 

The  plan  to  Import  sugar  from  other 
sugar-producing  countries  may  appear  ab- 
surd and  ndlculoua.  Here  Is  a  country  buy- 
ing uncommitted  sugar  In  the  world  market 
for  re-export  to  the  United  Statee  or.  export- 
ing all  the  sugar  it  produced  and  then  buy- 
ing from  others  what  It  needs  for  ■«•  o*" 
coLsumptlon.  Why  not  Just  accept  and  fill 
that  portion  of  the  addlUonal  augar  quotas 
whl^  our  producuon  could  absorb  after 
aUovrlng  for  local  needs? 

•The  sugar  Bhortage  situation,  however, 
cannot  be  resolved  that  simply.  If  the  short- 
age U  not  made  up.  the  Phlllpplnee  would 
lie  about  »35-nimlon  In  foreign  exchange 
next  year.  In  addlUon.  the  United  SUtes 
might  reduce  our  quota  and  give  It  to  other 
suw-produclng  countries  who  could  reUably 
aunply  the  deficiency.  If  this  happens,  we 
wo^Sd  lose  not  only  the  »3S-mlUlon  but 
aomethlng  like  ««00-mlUlon.  from  now  untu 
I»14. 

"The  sugar  Importation  plan  hss  vsiy 
convincing  merits.  In  the  words  of  col- 
uinnlst  Teodoro  Valencia:  The  plan  to  Im- 
port sugar  to  make  up  for  our  sugar  lack 
JrtUe  at  the  same  time  exporting  our  t»wn 
sugar  productloo  to  the  USA  may  appear  odd 
but  It  U  a  sensible  one.  Our  sugar  f»oduc- 
tlon  has  a  preferential  market  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  we 
will  be  buying  wUl  be  rigar  from  countries 
vrlth  no  fUed  market  for  their  production. 
We  vrlll  be  buying  cheaper  than  we  wlU  be 
aeUlng.  What's  vrrong  with  that?  That 
makee  a  lot  of  sense.'  Our  export  sugar  to 
the  United  States  gives  us  an  average  (Wlce 
of  P3S  (peeoa)  per  plcul  ( 133 J3  pounds). 
On  the  othei  hand,  the  price  of  sugar  In  the 
world  market  u  only  about  P8  per  plcul. 
We  thus  make  a  profit  of  PIT  to  the  buy-and- 
sell  transaction. 

"Hot  a  few.  however,  vHU  challenge  the 
reality  of  the  alleged  profit  of  Pai   ("5°'" 
BV.  cents  per  pound  to  n.B.  currency) .     They 
w^ld  claim  that  while  the  sugar  price  to 
the  world  market  U  P8,  the  tax-paid  landed 
coet  to  the  PhUlpptoea  would  be  very  much 
higher.    Chapter  n  of  the  Tariff  Code  Im- 
poUs  a  customs  duty  of  P35  per  every  100 
kUos^  gross  weight,  of  raw  sugar  Imported 
toto   the   Phlllpptoee.     (The   duty   Is    very 
stiff  to  discourage,  U  not  to  make  unprofit- 
able. Importation  of  sugar  stoce  the  Phll- 
lpptoee is  a  sugar-productog  country^     If 
taxes  are  considered,  the  acqulalUon  cost  of 
imported  sugar  will  be  about  P30  per  plcul. 
"If  the  Importation  wlU  be  to  replacement 
of  domestic  sugar  which  haa  been  converlri 
into  export  sugar  and  shipped  to  the  Unlt«l 
States,  no  private  person  wlU  undertake  the 
sugar  ImporUUon.     With  a  cost  of  P30.  the 
domeeUc  price  per  plcul  U  only  P2S.    On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  private  Importer  can  ex- 
port the  imported  sug^r  for  his  own  account 
he  makes  a  profit  of  P5.     And  stul  further.  U 
the  private  toiporler  Is  somebody  who  has  to 
meet  an  export  quoU  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  haa  also  to  seU  In  the  local  market,  he 
Just  breaks  even  to  the  transaction.    It  ap- 
pears that  the  government  should  be  the 


party  to  Import  sugar  If  a  clear  profit  of  P37 
Is  to  be  made,  vrlthout  conceding  that  taxes 
paid  to  the  government  are  lost:  they  may  be 
the  loss  of  one  buatoeesman  but  the  country 
as  a  whole  la  richer. 

"Even  granttog  that  even  the  government 
carmot  make  profit  to  the  sugar  ImportaUon 
transacUon  aa  It  la.  It  wlU  stUl  be  advanU- 
geoua  to  Import  sugar  considering  the  conse- 
quencea  If  we  do  not.  If  we  do  not  resort  to 
Importation  we  are  sure  to  loee  P35  mUllon 
next  year  and  as  a  penalty,  perhaps,  the 
United  states  may  reduce  our  quota  and 
ahare  It  away  to  other  suppliers.  If  this 
happens,  we  loee  a  total  of  saoo-mllllon  to 
dollar  earnings  up  to  1874.  The  fact,  how- 
ever. Is.  we  are  going  to  make  money  both 
ways — to  the  importation  phase  and  to  the 
export  phase." 


I  am  proud  to  have  thU  hospital  In  my 
district.  It  stands  for  the  best  there  Is 
In  medicine  and  hoqottal  care.  It  has 
pioneered  In  the  fields  of  research  and 
social  service.  Its  first  158  years  have 
been  fruitful  ones;  I  am  sure  the  next  15« 
will  continue  this  great  tradition. 

I  salute  the  doctors  and  the  stall  of 
the  hospital  and  offer  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
to  Dr.  John  Knowles:  president  of  this 
great  institution. 


Mauachasctti  Geaeral  HospUal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  lussACHtjBrrra 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVZ8 

ThuTtOay,  February  9,  JS«7 

Mr.  OTJEUX  of  Maaeachusetta.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Inform  this 
body  that  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, In  my  district,  has  been  chosen  by 
a  panel  of  experts  as  the  best  hospital  In 
the  Nation. 

This  week  Massachusetts  General  cele- 
brates Its  156th  year  of  active  service  to 
the  community.  During  this  entire  time 
the  hoepltal  has  been  known  as  one  filled 
with  dedicated,  hard-working.  Intelli- 
gent, compassionate  people.  Citizens  of 
the  Greater  Boston  area  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  have  al- 
ways considered  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  an  Institution  of  such  high  caliber 
servlnc  them. 

Some  things  at  this  great  hospital  have 
not  changed  for  156  years:  the  excellent 
care,  the  aura  of  comfort,  the  fine  medi- 
cal service.  But  In  moat  fields  Massa- 
chusetts General  has  been  the  leader  in 
change,  the  first  in  Innovation.  In  1846 
the  first  use  of  ether  In  hospital  surgery 
was  made,  at  MGH:  in  1886  the  first  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  appendicitis  was 
made,  at  Massachusetts  General.  In  1905 
Massachusetts  (General  Hoepltal  was  the 
first  hospital  In  the  Nation  to  Institute  a 
social  service  unit.  In  1925  Dr.  James 
Howard  Means  set  up  ward  rv  as  a  joint 
research  project  with  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  since  that  time  Massachu- 
setts CJeneral's  progressive  medical  prac- 
tice has  grown  along  with  its  Innovative 
medical  research.  The  research  in  ward 
IV  brought  about  an  end  to  serious  in- 
dustrial hazanls  to  workers  In  paint  fac- 
tories. A  way  was  found  to  arrest  a  dis- 
abling form  of  adult  rickete.  The  first 
successful  operation  on  the  heart  cover- 
ing was  performed  at  MGH.  an  operation 
which  led  the  way  to  the  great  advances 
In  heart  surgery.  New  and  radical  treat- 
ments for  burns  were  begun  at  Massa- 
chusetts General  following  the  disastrous 
fire  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  in  1942. 

Today  Massachusetts  General  is  known 
as  the  finest  hospital  In  the  Nation.  Its 
staff  Is  dedicated  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease and  the  end  of  pain  and  suffering. 


Slate  DepartneBt  Responds  to  Editorial 
Compariag  SasctioBS  of  Rkodetia  With 
Red  Trad* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENKESSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  30,  X967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  of  NashvlUe,  Tenn.. 
recently  published  an  editorial  enUUed 
"Sanctions  on  Rhodesia — But  None  on 
Red  Goods" ' — which  drew  a  contrast  be- 
tween economic  sanctions  Imposed  upon 
Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations  and  con- 
tinuing trade  with  Communist -bloc  na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  editorial  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Honorable  Dean  Ruslc,  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Mr.  Douglas  MacArthur 
II,  AssisUnt  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Affairs,  replied  In  his  b^ialf. 

Because  the  editorial  and  the  State 
Dep€u-tment  response  are  of  interest  to 
my  coUeagues  and  the  NaUon  generaUy. 
I  ask  that  they  be  reprinted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 

DETAMTUMtn  or  aTATC. 

WaaMngton.  Janvary  24. 1967, 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evxms, 
H<Ai3e  of  ReprcKntativta, 
Washinffttm.D.C. 

Dub  CoNCussMAif  EviNs:  6«Gretary  Rusk 
hat  uked  me  to  r*ply  to  yo-ur  letter  of  De- 
cember 34.  In  which  you  eipresaed  the  con- 
cern of  a.  number  of  your  conatltuenla  over 
U£.  compliance  with  United  Natlona  eanc- 
llons  agalnat  Southern  RhodeelB  and  the  lEck 
or  Bonctlona  against  Communist  countrlee. 
I  regret  that  my  reply  has  been  delayed. 

I  wish  ftrit  to  touch  on  the  broader  as- 
pects of  our  policy  toward  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  to  explain  why  the  United  State*  sup- 
ported the  Security  Council's  decision  to  Im- 
pose selective  mandatory  sanctions  against 
that  territory.  Briefly,  we  did  so  because 
we  considered  that  such  action  waa  clearly  In 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  attempt  of  a 
racial  minority  In  Southern  Rhodesia  to 
selM  power  Illegally  and  perpetuate  Ita  dom- 
ination over  the  vast  majority  of  Rliodeslans 
constitutes  a  basic  threat  to  stability  In  Af- 
rica. The  Issues  Involved  are  particularly 
Important  to  Africans,  who  are  understand- 
ably aroused  at  colonial  or  racial  repression. 
A  failure  to  try  to  solve  this  problem  would 
surely  sharpen  tensions  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  the  African  continent.  It 
might  weU  lead  to  dvU  strife  which  would 
extend  across  international  boundaries  and 
Involve  other  parties,  including  extremist 
elemenu. 

I  am  sure  you  recognise  the  strategic  Im- 
portance ct  this  Tait  continent,  with  the 


serious  political  axkd  security  implications 
that  would  be  involved  for  the  United  States 
U  Africa  were  to  oome  under  the  domination 
of  hostile  elements.  We  therefore  have  a  ma- 
jor stake  In  retaining  our  political  Inftuence 
In  the  area.  In  strengthening  the  forces  of 
moderation  there.  In  assisting  African  states 
to  maintain  their  Independence,  and  in  help- 
ing to  create  conditions  of  reasonable  stabil- 
ity that  win  minimize  the  risks  for  subver- 
sion and  penetration.  Our  policy  regarding 
Southern  Rhodesia  supports  theae  ends. 

The  steps  which  we  have  agreed  that  the 
United  Nations  should  take  to  deal  with  the 
Rhodeslan  problem  are  serious  but  limited 
ones.  There  were  many  demands  in  the  UN 
and  elsewhere  for  the  use  of  force  to  bring 
down  the  Smith  regime.  Ttie  action  taken 
by  the  Security  Council  with  our  support  is 
designed,  rather,  to  exercise  effective  pres- 
sures on  the  Rhodeslan  regime  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful   negotiated   solution. 

I  know  there  Is  concern  both  about  the 
legal  and  precedental  aspects  of  the  Security 
Council's  decision.  Let  me  emphaalee  first 
that  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  caae  of 
interference  In  the  IntemaJ  affairs  of  a 
state.  Southern  Rhodesia  la  not  recognlr^ed 
as  an  Independent  state  by  a  single  country. 
The  sovereign  authority  over  Southern 
Rhodesia  resides  with  the  United  Kingdom 
It  was  the  UK  which  recognleed  In  the  flr&t 
instance  the  threat  to  the  peace  Inherent  In 
the  situation  there  and  wblch  turned  to 
the  Security  Council  for  help  In  securing 
IntemaUonal  assistance  that  would  aasure 
to  the  population  of  Southern  Rhodeala  Ita 
rundtunental  right  of  self-determination. 
The  Security  Oouncirs  decision,  then,  was 
not  an  intervention  In  the  affairs  of  a  state. 
but  action  taken  In  reeponae  to  a  request 
for  assistance  by  the  legitimate  authority 
having  sovereignty  over  the  territory  con- 
cerned. 

Ineofar  as  the  preoedcntal  aspect  Is  con- 
oemed. I  would  nnphaalze  that  each  prob- 
lem that  comes  before  tbe  Security  Council 
la  considered  on  a  caae-by-caae  bads,  lliere 
are  many  factors  involved  in  the  question  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  which  are  unique  Here 
we  have  wltneaaed  an  Ulegai  selxure  of  power 
on  racial  grounds  by  a  small  minority  bent 
on  perpetuating  a  subjugation  of  the  vaat 
majority.  Moreover,  as  I  have  Indicated,  the 
soverign  autliorlty  for  the  territory  has  asked 
the  UN  to  take  measiires  that  will  permit  the 
restoration  at  the  full  rights  ot  the  people 
of  the  territory.  Plnally,  I  would  recall  that 
each  of  the  permanent  memben  of  the  Se- 
ctulty  Oounc^  has  the  power  to  prevent  the 
use  of  sanctions  in  any  situation  where  It 
deems  them  to  be  Uiapproprlate.  The  fact 
that  the  Security  CouncU  nevar  prevlouely 
Invoked  mandatory  economic  sanctions  in 
the  twenty-two  year  history  ct  the  UN  dem- 
onstrates with  what  restraint  the  Organisa- 
tion resorts  to  such  serloils  measures. 

t  enclose  for  your  Information  a  statement 
on  the  Rhodeslan  problem  made  by  AmbeasA- 
dor  Goldberg  on  I>ecemt>er  30.  1  hope  you 
will  find  It  useful. 

With  respect  to  your  oonoem  about  sanc- 
tions against  Communist  nations.  I  wUh  to 
point  out  that  It  Is  part  of  our  over-all  strat- 
egy toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Communist  oountnee  of  Eaatem  Europe  to 
prohibit  the  export  to  these  naUons  of  goods 
or  technology  which  would  make  significant 
contrlbtulons  to  their  military  or  economic 
potential  In  a  way  that  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  national  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
pursue  this  deterrent  aspect  of  our  strategy. 
however,  we  believe  it  la  also  eeeential  that 
we  do  what  we  oan  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  at  Eaai- 
em  Europe  that  their  true  tntereetfi  du  not 
Ite  in  attempts  at  aggreealve  expansion  but 
In  seeking  t^e  well-being  of  their  peoples 
through  peaceful  means.  We  believe  that 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  trading  In  peace- 
ful goods,  and  the  negotiations  and  contacts 
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tk»t  B>  wlU»  .«*  trad..  wUl  hdp  do  ^-^ 
^  ^  do-  noi  »pplT  to  OMamu^o^ 
JSLrNith  Kor».  North  J>««-''"f»-^ 
Cub^     Our  embMgo  on   trade  with  the» 

TOuTquUtlon..    Plw«  fMl  frM  to  caU  on  m. 
again  II I  can  a—ut  you  turtbur. 
Sincerely  jwra. 

Dov«ij^  MAcAmnm  n. 

Coi»»rMi<onaI  ilelatioiu. 


■Rom  the  NaihTlBe  Banner,  Dec.  IS.  l»««l 
SaifcnoM  on  BHOoaaa— Birt  NoM  on 

Red  OooDfl 
When  oecaelonaUr  American  cltUena— 
w^STj  n?1«t  o(  immerc.  with  Commu- 
SS^trli^hav.  spoken  out  «alna.  «ch 
Unporta  for  «ae  in  the  Dnlled  S""^thel 
ha«  encounter«l  all  kind.  ol/""f™;j; 
la  proTlncUl  or  them,  they  are  told,  to  ohject 
to  .uch  tranaactloM  with  enemleK  and 
down-nght  nanow-mlnded,  to  want  to  do 
S^eaTeiclualyelT  with  trlendl,  landa 
which  haw  no  daal«na  ot  -burying-  <»•  "" 
•Idea,  by  that  program  of  enlarged  patron- 
iJ^Waablngton  U  building   a  -brtdga     ol 

But  Great  Britain  now  la  propoalng  hearter 
••lancuona-  on  Bhodeala—though  abort  of 
the  total  .trangulauon  preacrlbed  by  aome 
of  the  lattar'a  African  neighbors;  and  Waah- 
Inston  baa  algnlded  compliance.  In  the 
OUUd  Naaona.  Ambajaador  Goldberg 
(dadgad  OB  Uonday  full  aupport  for  thoae 

UnUtad  lanctlona.  

They  would  deprlre  the  American  economy 
of  an  eaumated  «8  million  annually  In  Bho- 
diBlaa  eiporta— particularly  plg-lron  and 
chroena.  The  barrel  Hat  also  Includaa  aa- 
iMstoa.  tobacco,  and  leather. 

Bhodetla  1«  not  an  enemy  of  the  "b""* 
Stat«  She  la  not  at  war  with  anyone.  She 
baa  no  record  of  ranaacklng  American  U- 
tnrlaa.  atoning  embaaalea,  Insuiang  the 
Stara  and  Btrtpea.  nor  moleatlng  va.  na- 
tlonala.  All  ahe  haa  done  U  to  laaue  a  decla- 
ration of  independence.  For  t^'tjf™?^ 
and  the  Dnlt«l  NaUona  propoae  to  penallM. 
-Brldgea-  are  being  built  to  landa  Bytag 
the  hammer  and  alckle,  that  have  taken  other 
landa  Into  captivity  and  kept  them  there, 
bat  bridge!  are  being  demoiwhed  'of  •  «^ 
try  that  baa  claimed  for  Itaelf  the  right  to  be 
aovarelgn. 

Uncle  Bam  U  doing  bualneaa  with  landa  of 
the  Commonlat  bloc,  which  are  eatartng  to 
the  Viet  Cong  aide  In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
where  American  «jna  are  dying;  but  at  «ng- 
land'a  Inalatence  blocking  importa  from  Bho- 
deala,  which  haa  never  ehaken  a  flat  at  ua. 

And  never  a  word  of  complaint  baa  been 
howled  by  the  elementa  of  "aopblaUcated 
thinking  who  cavU  loudly  when  eomebody 
objecu  to  Inroada  of  Communlat  merchan- 
dlaa. 

lan't  that  peculiar? 


velt  at   the   port  of  Cwetown.   South 

In  this  regard,  I  would  Uke  to  Insert 
In  the  ComiiissioHM.  Rico«b  •  n>o«» 
thoughtful  and  penrtratli^  editorial 
comment  printed  In  the  Feton^ry  T, 
1961.  edition  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
Washington  Dally  News. 

The  DeUy  News  editorial  foUows; 
Caaazxa  Dipixjuact 

The  United  Statea  waa  accuaed  In  bygone 
yeara  of  "gunooat  diplomacy-  to  LatlnAmer- 
^nd  cmua-the  u«  of  Navy  gunboau  to 
brtog  political  pre»ure  on  foreign  govern- 
ment.. Well,  maybe  true,  but  «"«"' "»" 
been  aa  clumay  aa  the  -aircraft  0"^'"^- 
plomacy-  the  HB.  practiced  over  the  week- 
end m  South  Africa.  ,_,i, 

The  DBS  Franklin  D.  Booeavelt.  en  rout* 
home  from  Vietnam,  waa  due  to  make  a  four- 
dav  rehiellng  and  ahore-Uberty  atopover  to 
Si~Swn^That  drew  a  proteat  fro-"  »Oto« 
iSencan  clvU  rlghta  '«"««"  "^°'',^St^ 
400  Nerao  oBlcera  and  men  aboard  might  be 
SSnllXi^ySouth  Africa'.  r»=.-.epar.tlon 

"SI  the  Dafena.  Department  announced 
there  would  be  ihore  leave  only  'O'  "'K^f '' 
»d  integrated  actlvlttea."  That  waa  Uke 
^?tog  ^r.  would  be  abore  leave  In  «mi. 
"Sin  port  only  If  the  Soviet  «uthorltle. 
aaveup  iranmunlsm  to  favor  of  capltallara. 
The  South  African,  didn't  give  to.  the  'FDB 
o^ed  all  Uberty  and  all  aide,  were  dlaap- 

'"^S'la  the  »cond  time  In  two  year,  that 
a  carrier  atopover  In  Capetown  h«  be«i 
thrown  oB  atrtde  at  the  laal  mtoute^  V^ 
hope  the  Defenae  Department  7I"  ,«"^ 
with  the  Bute  Department,  and  both  vn 
S^her  with  the  South  African  govam- 
roent.  bef<»e  the  Navy  trie.  It  again. 


hlbit  Ota  from  glvln«  funds  to  M^ 
organization  or  program  which  to  any 
way  processes  or  recommends  appUcants 
or  appUcaUons  for  any  program  admin- 
istered by  mm. 

The  poverty  boondogglen  are  tajck  at 
it  again.  They  have  Just  given  »30WI00 
to  the  Washington.  D.C..  Hourins  Devel- 
opment Corp..  whose  officials  have 
bragged  that  they  want  to  serve  »»»/«'- 
raUte  agency  fot  pimps,  prostitutes, 
junkies  alcoholics,  and  weUare  chlselers. 
HUD  has  added  another  »100.000. 

This  new  federally  subsidized  revolu- 
tionary real-estate  agency  is  going  to  try 
and  put  troublemakers  m  every  no^ 
iid  cranny  of  residential  Washington. 
I  am  sure  that  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment the  Housing  Development  Corp. 
would  turn  lU  talents  to  running  flop- 
houses for  the  interstate  riot  ere's^,^ 
I  hope  that  my  bUls  will  convince  HUD 

and  OEO  that  Congress  Is  not  asleep,  and 
that  they  wlU  pay  the  piper  if  they  give 
away  Federal  funds  to  ad  hoc  organiza- 
tions to  lease  residential  properties  and 
turn  them  Into  flophouses  for  social  and 
poUtlcal  troublemakers. 
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Fne  Reirtraiiees  BiUs  To  Block  Wasli- 
iagtoa  Housiiit  D*v««op»ert  Corpora- 

lioB  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A  FINO 


CuTMf  DipUaacT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

ov  cALiFoajnA 
at  TH»  BOOTS  OF  RKPRESBNTATtVBS 

Monday.  Januam  30.  19S7 
Mr  RO'TBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uvea  share  a  feeling  of  deep  concern  at 
SvB  unfortunate  InUrnaUonal  Incident 
that  occurred  In  connecUon  with  the  re- 
cent refueling  stop  of  our  AmericMi  air- 
^J^^VBS.  rronJtHn  D.  Book- 


OF   MXW   TOaiK  ^^^ 

IN  THS  HOnSK  OP  RKPHSBEHTATIVIB 

Thursday,  Februarv  3,  i»S7 
Mr  PTOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  lam 
retotroduclng  two  bills  to  keep  the  Office 
rf  Economic  Opportunity  out  of  toe 
housing  business.  The  two  bills  are 
ata^  specifically  at  the  Washing- 
ton Housing  Development  Corp.  which 
5h»  has  just  given  $300,000  and  BUD 
tlOOOOO  as  a  downpayment  to  help 
mC'awar  on  the  suburbs.  HDC  wanU 
^g^  into  the  real  estate  business,  leasing 
hoSS  on  behalf  of  alcohoUo.  ptops 
proaUtutes.  welfare  spoogera,  criminals, 
and  Junkies.  , 

Mr  first  bill  would  amend  the  rent 
suSdy  statute  to  prevent  HUD  from 
subcontracting  the  «'«"''"  ?'''«=!^„^^ 
Hdj  tenante  to  agencies  »"1«1  bypoverty 
funds  This  would  keep  HDC  from 
climbing  on  the  rent  subsidy  bandwagon. 
and  using  Federal  rent  subsidy  funds  for 
IS    care    and    feeding    of    pimps    and 

'"My*tecond  bill  would  atnend  the  pov- 
erty program  to  prevent  the  OEO  Di- 
rector from  using  OEO  funds  to  finance 
aiw  construction.  rehabiUUtton.  or  leas- 
ts rf  housing.    The  blU  would  also  pro- 


BlaBdw  at  Capttowm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

at  mm  ratx.  

m  TB«  BOOSB  OF  BEPHISEMTATIVBS 

Thmtiay,  February  9,  19S7 
Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie 
orUlnal  decision  to  send  the  carrier 
USB  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Into  Cape- 
town was  clearly  made  wl'»».2'.'*'^ 
to  Its  poUUcal  ImpUcatlons.  The  State 
Department,  which  concurred  to  tte 
original  deci-slon.  should  have  rM^*" 
that  the  south  African  Oovermnmt 
would  use  the  occasion  to  extract  ine 
last  ounce  of  propaganda  value  out  of 
the  RoojeT>eH'J  visit." 

But  more  serious,  the  decision  to  send 
in  the  carrier  baldly  contradicts  what 
the  State  Department  aimounced  last 
March  to  be  the  VS.  policy  on  this  quM- 
Uon.  Former  Assistant  Secretary  O. 
Mennen  WlUiams  said  then: 

We  have  cancelled  operational  port  caUa 
in  south  Africa  of  US.  naval  veaael.  and 
ii^t  rather  than  accept  the  application 
of  racial  condltlona  to  our  peiaonnal. 

The  clumsy,  last-minute  cancellatlwj 
of  shore  leave  for  the  3.700  «"^°  "board 
the  carrier  haa  served  only  to  helghtm 
S^  ambiguity  of  the  UB.  position.  As 
ihB  New  York  Times  points  out  In  an 
SttoS  today,  a  Arm  poUcy  decision  Is 
needed. 

We  cannot  afford,  nor  would  It  be 
right,  to  be  equivocal  about  our  policy 
Swart  apartheid.  We  have  repeatedly 
^r^  aw  abhorrence  of  South  Africa  s 
raclaf  dlscrimlnaUon  and  minority  rule, 
ix^  .11  of  nonwhlte  Africa  Is  watohtag 
us  to  see  If  our  deeds  match  oui  words. 
We  compromised  our  Integrity  when  we 
allowed  the  US.S.  rran^Hn  D.  Roosevelt 
to  visit  Capetown. 

Editorials  In  yesterday's  Washington 
Star  and  Washington  Poet  and  today  s 


New  Tork  Times  comment  on  the  diplo- 
matic blunder  the  United  States  has 
oommited.  I  Include  all  three  for  the 
Rgcoao,  but  particularly  commend  to  my 
eolleaguea  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
calling  for  a  policy  decision: 
[Froaa  tlu  Washington  (O.C.)  Star.  Feb.  I, 
19671 
BLUNna  AT  CaprrowH 

The  visit  of  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Rooae- 
velt  to  Cape  town  muat  go  Into  the  book  aa 
one  ol  the  monumental  bloopera  of  United 
States  diplomatic  history.  Everyone  con- 
cerned came  off  a  loeer. 

First   came   the   decision   to  atop   at   the 


Uazna.  In  a  leferenca  to  tliat  Incident,  gava 
OongTMs  to  believe  that  all  operational  calls 
on  Capetown  bad  been  canceled.  At  least, 
that'i  what  a  good  many  Congreaamen.  and 
others,  thought  he  meant.  But  the  Navy 
had  by  no  mean,  abandoned  Ita  uae  of  Cape- 
town. Leaser  veaselB  than  the  Independ- 
ence, numbering  twenty  or  more,  paid  calla 
on  Capetown,  before  the  Franklto  D,  Rooae- 
velt'i  arrival  last  week,  with  the  only  proviso 
being  that  no  operational  actlvlUea  be  sub- 
ject to  segregation;  shore  leave  was  made  a 
voluntary  matter. 

The  trouble  with  the  FDB  waa  that  It  waa 
too  big  to  hide.  When  civil  rlgbu  leadnm 
and  Congrcsamen  got  wtod  of  her  Impending 
vlalt  and  protested,  order,  were  quickly  la- 


Toa  Co^  Dit  Hulamt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  ivxw  Toajc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KOSESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  i,  1967 
Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
two  highly  informative  news  stories  con- 
cerning neighborhood  health  centers  in 
the  war  on  poverty.    The  first  article 


South  African  port  to  refuel  and  give  the     gyg^  ^  me  ahlp's  Captain  to  make  certain      anpeaied   In   the   December    12  issue   of 


crew  a  chAnce  to  stretch  tbelr  legs  after 
nionttu  ol  ■««  duty  off  Vietnam.  Tben  came 
ine  protests  from  civil  rtghta  leaden  and 
liberal  congressmen  over  subjecting  the 
racially  mixed  crew  to  the  racist  laws  of  that 
nation.  Th«  Navy,  after  some  red-faced 
sputtering,  cancelled  all  shore  leave.  The 
South  Afrlcana,  having  made  elaborate  plans 
to  welcome  the  3.700  man  crew  with  op«n 
segregated  anna,  were  furious.  The  offlcers 
and  men  of  the  PJ5JI.  for  their  part,  dis- 
played no  great  enthuciaam  over  the  Nsvy'e 
about-face.    Some  100  of  them  went  AWOL. 

Someone,  as  the  ssylng  goes  had  blundered. 
And  In  retroejiect  It's  clear  who  that  blunder- 
er was:  The  one  who  made  the  original  de- 
cision to  put  In  to  Cape  Town. 

The  United  BUtes  had  been  sloged  by 
South  African  racial  policies  before.  In  1966 
ft  HlMduled  call  by  the  carrier  Independence 
watcftneelled  when  then  Prime  Uinlster  Hen- 
drlk  Verwoerd  announced  that  no  Negro 
pilots  from  the  carrier  would  be  permitted 
to  land  at  South  African  airfields.  Today 
South  AJric*  has  a  new  prime  minister. 
Balthasar  J.  Vorster.  But  that  U  about  the 
only  change  on  the  national  scene  since  196S. 

Racial  discrimination  Is  sUll  the  law  and 
the  pracUce  of  the  land  and  so  long  as  that 
condition  perslsu.  United  SUtes  warahlpa 
have  no  btislnesa  in  that  nation's  porta. 
Quite  apart  from  the  sensibilities  of  the 
liberals  at  home,  shore  leave  (or  a  racially 
mixed  crew  could  produce  incidents  that 
would  rupture  the  strained  relations  between 
the  two  naaona. 

The  PJ>.R.  took  on  $70,000  worth  of  fuel. 
It  Is  said  that  It  would  have  coat  a  quarter- 
mllUon  dollars  to  refuel  the  carrier  at  sea. 

That  would  have  been  ilW.OOO  well  spenL 

IFram  Um  Waahlngton  (D.C)  Post.  Feb.  S. 

19071 
BxcMaNG  THx  Xastrc 

Only  the  Oovemment.  and  ultimately  the 
President,  can  decide  whether  the  Navy's 
convenience  and  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  make  it  Imperative  for  An^erlcan  war- 
ships to  call  at  Capetown  at  a  time  when  a 
consUteot.  uniform  disapproval  of  South 
African  apartheid  is  a  piUar  of  our  African 
poUcy.  It  is  dlfHcult  to  believe  the  Navy  Is 
not  sulDclently  resourceful  to  find  a  way  to 
avoid  even  operational  (fueling  or  repair) 
calls  at  the  South  African  port.  U  neceasary 
at  the  added  expense  of  refueling  at  sea. 

But  a  more  baalc  point  in  this — as  in  some 
far  larger  qucaUona  involving  i>ot«nUally 
explosive  claahca  of  military  aiul  foreign  pol- 
icy Interesu — is  that  one  way  or  the  other  a 
firm  decision  should  be  made.  The  root- 
cause  of  the  recent  rUckus  over  the  landing 
of  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Hoosevelt  at  Cape- 
town tfi  that  the  Navy  and  the  Sute  Depart- 
ment papered  over  their  difference*  to  pro- 
duce the  Illusion  of  a  policy. 

As  so  often  happens,  there  was  a  certain 
inevitability  to  each  successive  step.  When 
the  South  Americans  refused  to  permit  ra- 
cially-mixed crews  to  fly  aircraft  to  Soutii 
African  airfields  from  the  carrier  Independ- 
ence two  yean,  refueling  was  performed  at 
sea.  A  year  lat«r.  former  Aasistant  Secretary 
of  8ut«  for  African  AlTalra.  O.  Uenncn  WU- 


that  any  leave  granted  should  not  involve 
activities  tainted  by  apartheid  policy.  To  be 
on.  the  safe  side,  the  CapUln  canceled  all 
leave. 

The  restilt  left  nobody  happy — neither 
the  ship's  crew,  nor  the  South  Africans,  who 
had  come  to  accept  a  relaxation  of  the  origi- 
nal Williams  policy  and  welcomed  it,  nor  the 
civil  rights  leaders  and  Congressmen  who 
also  sensed  an  easing  of  policy,  and  deeply 
resented  It.  Such  are  the  inevitable  results, 
sooner  or  lat«r  of  most  effort*  to  resolve  dis- 
putes within  the*06v>mment  by  pretending 
that  they  don't  exist.  We  think  the  original 
Williams  policy  was  the  right  one.  At  the 
very  least  we  think  the  best  way  to  avoid 
undercutting  our  principles  in  the  caae  of 
apartheid  la  to  have  a  consistent  policy. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  9.   19«7| 
Nxxa^ — A  PoucT  DacxstoN 

The  United  States  needs  a  foreign  policy 
decision  in  order  to  avoid  the  multiple  em- 
barrassments that  accompanied  the  curtailed 
refueling  stop  of  the  carrier  Prankiln  D. 
Roosevelt  at  Capetown,  and  It  Is  clear  what 
that  decUton  should  be.  But  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  the  decision  will  be  forthcoming. 

Under  Secretary  of  SUte  Katzcnbach  has 
told  Congresamen  he  expects  American  car- 
riers will  not  schedule  futtire  calls  In  South 
Africa,  but  adds  that  this  is  not  a  hard-and- 
fast  policy. 

Why  not?  A  ea.OOO-toD  aircraft  carrier 
cannot  make  an  inconspicuous  ^Islt  to  a  for- 
eign port.  Such  a  call  inevitably  suggesU 
warm  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  host  country.  Prom  the  elaborate 
arrangements  It  Is  entirely  obvious  that  the 
South  African  Government  intended  to  ex- 
tract the  last  ounce  of  propaganda  value  out 
of  the  Roosevelt's  visit.  It  is  equally  obvi- 
ous that  the  United  State*  cannot  afford  such 
a  gesture  toward  Ur.  Vorster's  Oovemment. 
At  the  United  Nations.  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg has  Joined  representatives  of  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  condemning  South 
Africa's  racial  policies.  Mr.  Goldberg  backed 
the  General  Assembly  declaration  that  South 
Africa  had  forfeited  lis  mandate  over  South- 
west Africa.  The  United  States  la  serving  on 
a  committee  aeeklng  to  bring  that  territory 
under  UU.  supervision. 

President  Johnson  told  African  ambasss- 
dors  last  May:  "We  will  not  support  policies 
abroad  which  are  based  on  the  rule  of  minort- 
tlw  or  the  discredited  notion  that  men  are 
unequal  before  the  law." 

If  the  United  States  means  what  it  says. 
It  should  avoid  any  gesture  that  would  be 
taken  as  a  change  of  attitude  toward  South 
Africa,  and  especially  toward  lu  flouting  of 
the  United  Nations  on  South-West  Africa. 
■niere  is  no  need  here  for  diplomatic  pin- 
pricks or  for  interruption  of  normal  dlplo- 
maUc  r«laUons  that  do  not  Imply  approval 
oClhe  Pretoria  Oovemment. 

But  there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  nor- 
mal relations  and  a  spectacular  gesture  bound 
to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  approval  or 
support.  The  continent  of  Africa  exists,  it 
will  not  go  away,  and  United  SUtes  policies 
might  be  more  effective  there  If  they  appeared 
to  be  more  conslsteui. 


Newsweek  on  the  page  devoted  to  weekly 
medical  news.  The  second  ftrticle  ap- 
peared In  the  January  6  Issue  ol  Medical 
World  News. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  program  has  a 
great  potcntiai  for  helping  to  win  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  I.  therefore,  ask  that 
these  two  Illuminating  articles  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Rscovo. 

The  articles  follow ; 

{Prom  NewEweek.Dec.  12, 1966) 
TotJ  Couu*  I>»  Warnwc 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Hlghtower.  a  2a-yesr-old 
mother  of  lour  Uvlng  In  Boston's  low-Income 
Columbia  Point  bousing  project,  didn't  need 
much  money  to  tt\  medical  Ueatment  for 
herself  and  her  four  cbUdren.  She  Just 
needed  plenty  of  time.  The  round  trip  fr«n 
the  project  to  the  nearest  hospital  clinic 
took  up  to  five  hours  and  involved  four  bus 
changes,  long  waits  in  dingy  hallways,  end- 
less paper  work  and  a  shuttle  from  clinic  to 
clinic,  and  doctor  to  doctor.  'You  could 
die  in  the  ccrrldor  before  you  ever  got  to  see 
a  doctor."  Mrs.  Hlghtower  recalls. 

Today.  Mrs.  Hlghtower  and  the  other  tt.OOO 
Columbia  Point  resldenU  can  see  a  doctor  in 
fifteen  minutes  right  In  the  project-  A  year 
ago  this  week.  Tufts  University  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  started  a  neighborhood  health 
center  at  Colimibla  Point  that  may  well  de- 
termine the  ahape  of  medical  care  tar  the 
poor.  The  center  provides  comprehensive 
medical  care — from  gynecology  to  genrntol- 
ogy  around  the  clock  and  without  cost. 

The  Columbia  Point  center,  and  two  simi- 
lar ones  In  Denver  and  on  New  York's  bower 
East  Side  also  supported  by  OEO.  not  only 
make  care  readily  available  to  Mrs.  Hlgh- 
tower and  others  like  her.  They  mark  the 
end  of  what  Dr.  Joseph  T.  English  of  the 
OEQ's  Office  for  Health  Affairs  calls  the 
"roedleval  noUon"  that  medical  care  is  given 
the  poor  on  a  noblesse  basis.  Usually.  Eng- 
lish notes,  free  clinics  have  been  run  as  much 
to  provide  training  for  young  pbyslcUns  as 
to  provide  facftlth  oare  for  the  indigent. 
They  also  are  operated  at  the  convenience 
of  the  staff.  "Tlie  daytime  hours  of  the  out- 
patient chnlcs  reflect  thU."  Engliah  says. 
"They  are  often  the  worst  times  for  poor 
families."  As  a  result,  many  indigent  f^n- 
llles  don't  seek  medical  care  unui  illness 
drives  them  to  the  hospital  emergency  room. 

Survey:  The  high  price  ot  this  policy  be- 
came clear  at  Columbia  Point  when  doctors 
H.  Jack  Gelger  and  Count  D.  Gibson  Jr..  of 
T*ufu  Buneyed  357  families  prior  to  open- 
ing the  health  center.  One  out  of  every  four 
persons  had  some  chronic  disease:  only  a 
quarter  of  the  residents  had  ever  had  a  gen- 
eral physical  checkup  at  any  time  In  their 
lives,  and  only  half  the  women  with  children 
had  seen  an  obstetrician  during  the  first 
three  months  of  her  last  pregnancy. 

Geiger  and  Gibson  now  have  a  center  staff 
that  includes  Ave  pediatricians  and  four  In- 
ternists working  full  time  and  three  part- 
time  obstetricians.  The  centsr  baa  its  own 
pbannacy   and   lab.   and   tbe  scrvtees  of  a 
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part.  SUB  nambm  ut  orgMlMd  into 
!!tomlly  tte»ltJ.  group..'  «oJ>  coMUUng  of 
M,  InwrnUt,  p-luoldMi.  K>cl»l  worlwr  Md 
MT<r>I  nun*.,  and  WMb  rwpoMlble  rot  the 
eontmuouB  are  of  aljout  300  fMnUlM.  In 
thU  w«T  p«UMU  »re  reMon«blj  »ur«  of  •«*- 
tag  ih.  lun.  doctor  «uih  tuna  they  ^",«^ 
Slnlc  .nd  the  doctor,  tn  fully  funlll»r 
with  the  whole  fMnUyi  medical  problenu 

ColumbU  Point  roeldent.  not  only  um  the 
center,  but  help  run  lt^-«  clertB,  pr.ctl»l 
nureee  »nd  lib  eJdee.  Some  «re  being  trained 
«•  famUy  deyelopment  worker,  to  »ek  out 
C»mlUe.  who  need  care,  otherj  wiu  help 
run  a  community  health-education  program. 
•Th...  people,"  »ys  Oetger.  "will  tiJIt  the 
game  language  ai  the  people  they  re  helping. 

PMt  HUtory:  More  than  6,000  perwKia  have 
come  to  the  center  ao  far.  Part  of  the  rea- 
Kio  tot  the  heavy  paUent  load,  of  coune,  U 
the  paet  hUtory  of  Inadequate  care.  "We  re 
playing  catchup."  aayj  Gelger.  ^^ 

TTie  center  ha.  received  »1.«  mUllon  from 
OBO  K>  fat.  and  roughly  flgure.  the  annual 
co.t  of  care  at  about  •!«)  per  perron  But 
early  detecUon  ana  treatment  of  dlaeaee 
made  poealble  at  the  center,  Oelger  nowa, 
could  ««  tM  city  ot  Bo«on  about  M6  tac 
each    day    a    rMldent   U   kept   out   of    the 

""iSiTyeat,  the  41-year-old  Oelger  and  Olb- 
«n.  48,  wtU  rtart  a  rural  center  wlUi  OEO 
fund,  in  a  Me«ro  enclave  to  BoUvat  County, 
ttlm  Additional  center,  are  planned  Ih  the 
watt.  MKtlon  of  IM  AngelM.  New  York. 
Broni  and  In  Chicago:  the  la«  Congree. 
rated  »*»  mlUlon  to  help  the  OBO  finance 
up  to  as  more  acroe.  the  U.8.  EventuaUy 
many  of  the  nation',  todlgent  may  receive 
nnetaUy  better  care  than  the  weU-to-do  who 
inange  tor  their  own  medical  need..  -And 
that  u  a.  It  ahould  be."  aay.  0«lger.  "They 
need  better  oare." 
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IfYom  Medical  World  Hew..  Jan.  B.  l»«71 
tn  Low-tMCOiM  Hotrro«o  PaojicTa— COMMD- 

KiTT  HialTB   CramM   Slatid  »o«  mom 

Crma 

A  new  health  center  program  brtaglng  com- 
prehenalve  cate  to  the  paUent  In  M.  own 
neighborhood  U  narrowing  the  gap  In  Boeton. 
New  Tork.  and  Denver  between  the  need  for 
medical  Kirvlcee  and  their  availability  to  the 
underprivileged.  Promlalng  reeulte  have 
prompted  the  Ofllce  of  Boonomlc  Opportunity 
ICWO)  to  provide  fund,  enabling  Ave  .ImUar 
Mlten  to  open  early  thU  yeat  In  the  Bronx, 
Chicago  the  Watu  duttlct  of  l«  Angele.. 
»nd  Bolivar  County.  Ml--  "PJ^""?? 
may   be  eatabltahed  eUewhere.  VB.  oOdala 

"xhe  Boeton  center  In  the  low-Income 
Columbia  Point  Boualng  Development.  U  en- 
tering It.  Moond  year  of  operation.  Bpon- 
K«»d  by  Tulte  nnlvetrtty  School  of  Medicine 
tnH  the  Columbia  Point  Health  AMOcUMon. 
it  ha.  already  provided  tree,  comprehenalve. 
famlly-centand  medical  care  around  the 
dock  to  aome  B.400  of  the  8.000  project 
realdenta. 

When  the  center  opened,  fewer  than  one 
tddent  m  three  had  ever  bad  a  general  med- 
ical checkup.  Only  8%  of  the  community 
had  Men  a  dentUt  during  th.  preceding  12 
month.,  and  fewer  than  half  the  mother, 
bad  consulted  a  doctor  during  the  Orat  three 
month,  of  pregnancy. 

T*NairTs  ..aisr  mTAwr 
The  realdenta"  overwhelmingly  favoiable 
reipohM  to  the  new  health  center  U  appar- 
enUf  due  prtmarUy  to  the  acoesalblUty  and 
KOM  of  lU  an-vlce.  Located  within  the 
derelopmant  rather  than  mile.  away.  It  main- 
tain. 14  phyalclana.  nine  regl.teted  nur». 
one  practical  nurae.  »1I  nutMe'  aldee.  two  lab 
technician.,  and  two  pharmacliU,  In  addi- 
tion to  a  boat  of  .uhprofe«lonala  r«rul*ed 
from  the  mldent.  and  trained  by  the  center 
It.olf 

The  .taS  la  vganUed  Into  a  "tamUy  health 
poup."  oooalattng  al  an  Urtemlat,  *  pedia- 


trician, a  KJClal  worker,  and  Miveral  nuTM. 
Thl.  unique  .truoture  give,  the  patient,  tea- 
»jnable  M«iranoe  of  welng  the  Mme  doctor 
on  .uooertve  vUlu.  and  provide,  the  doctor, 
and  Mdal  worker,  with  an  up-to-date.  famU- 
lar  medical  chart  and  complete  background 
information  on  the  paUent  and  hu  lamlly. 
oil.  aoor.  MAKT  uavu-B 
The  Idea  for  the  health  center  originated 
with  Dr.  H.  Jack  Oelger.  profeMor  of  Pr"""- 
tlve  medicine  at  Tuft.  Onlverrtty.  and  hi. 
department  chairman.  Dr.  Count  D.  Olbeon 
jr       They    wanted    "lo    put    cla»lc    public 
health  and  claaelc  medical  oare.  preventive 
and  coiatlve  medicine,  together  with  para- 
medical and  other  Kjdal  re«>uroe.  and  .erv- 
Ice.    back  under  the  Mine  roof."     The  oxo 
provided  »!.»  mUllon  to  help  them  do  «>  In 
r  model   center.     A  few  month.  lat«.  the 
Oouverneur    Ambulatory    Care   Unit   of   the 
Beth    iMael    Medical    Center    to    New    Tork 
City.  Lower  Beat  Side,  which  had  a  proto- 
type  community  health  center  In  operation, 
and  the  Denver  Neighborhood  Health  Cen- 
ter run  by  Denver  Department  of  Health  and 
HMpltal..    received   granU  ot  »6«1.0O0   and 
$1.6  mllUon  respectively. 

Although  all  the  center,  are  roughly  anal- 
ogou.  In  .tnicture  and  type  of  paUent. 
HTved  each  preMOt.  .eparate  problem..  The 
center  In  BoUvk  County,  for  eiample,  mu« 
MTVlce  a  400-Kjuare-inlle  area  where  14.000 
people,  and  win  rely  heavily  ofl  mobile  unlU 
and    public    health    nurM.   to   vtalt   remote 

Oovemment  offiolata  »y  th.  health  center 
program,  could  have  far-reaching  conM- 
quence.  on  the  nature  of  medical  care  In 
the  0  S  Doctor,  could  be  freed  by  the  corpe 
of  .ubprofeMlonals  from  «ich  tlme-conaum- 
Ing  chore,  m  elementary  hygiene  and  paper- 
work  to  concentrate  on  their  curative  and 
preventive  .peclaltlea  City  cUnlc  and  ho.- 
pltaJ  emergency  ward.,  long  the  traditional 
»urce  of  medical  care  for  the  poof,  may  have 
their  patient  load,  reduced. 

In  addition,  the  offlcUl.  »y,  reMarcheia 
irtll  be  able  to  gain  valuable  data  from  con- 
trol group  .tudle.,  and  health  and  rodal 
agende.  could  avoid  duplication  of  time  and 
fund,  m  a  highly  coordinated  campaign. 
And  finally,  the  patlenu  themMlve.  may 
revetM  the  current  trend  In  which  "the  poor 
get  Bcker.  and  the  .Ick  get  poorer." 


a  NASA  grant.  The  fllm  U  now  being 
shown  in  high  schools  throughout  the 
Nation  to  stimulate  talented  young  peo- 
ple to  (Mnsltler  careers  In  the  aerospace 

"The  Poetry  of  Polymers"  had  Its  liebut 
in  South  Bend  on  November  M,  19M. 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Foundation.  I  congratulate  Dr.  DAleUo 
and  his  coUeagues  from  Notre  Dame  and 
Wayne  State  University — and  from 
NASA— for  making  this  useful  and  Im-^ 
portant  fllm. 


Importaal  NASA  Fita  ea  Polymers  Was 
Pn>Jaced  al  Noln  Dame 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDtAlfA 


IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  February  S,  1967 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attenUon  of  my 
coUeagues  to  one  of  the  less  well  known, 
but  nonetheless  highly  valuable,  con- 
tributions of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  educational 
films  on  a  wide  range  of  scientific  ques- 
tions that  form  the  basis  of  NASA-sup- 
ported research  projects. 

Such  a  fllm  Is  "The  Poetry  of  Poly- 
mers—An  Adventure  In  Research."  Pro- 
duced on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  under  the  direction  of 
Wayne  State  University  of  Detroit,  this 
fUm  Is  based  on  the  work  of  Dr.  O.  Frank 
D'Alello,  research  professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Notre  Dame.  In  the  film  Dr.  DAlello 
deacribes  his  research  on  polymers, 
which  he  performed  with  the  help  ol 


SUmt  Zagri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAlTc.  PUCINSKI 

aw  iLLlMoia 
IN  THK  HOOSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVBS 

Mamtay.  January  2 J,  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire American  labor  movement  tort  a 
most  convincing,  and  persuasive  voice 
with  the  tragic  death  yesterday  of  Sidney 
Zagrl  In  the  resUurant  Are  in  Montgom- 

^  ■til  Zagri  was  the  chief  legislative 
spokesman  for  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters,  but  In  a  sense,  his 
abiding  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the 
American  working  men  and  women  was 
felt  throughout  the  entire  labor  move- 
ment, ^         .  ,___, 

Sidney  Zagri  had  earned  respect  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  In  Congreffl 
because  of  the  exceUent  manner  In  which 
he  always  documented  his  arguments 
with  unusual  facts  and  statistics. 

Mr.  Zagri  appeared  before  my  subcom- 
mittee on  many  occasions,  and  I  have 
previously  sUted  that  his  was  one  of  the 
most  compelling  contribuUons  in  support 
of  Improving  minimum  wage  standards, 
particularly  In  the  food  processing  Indus- 
try 

I  recaU  so  well  his  brilliant  testimony, 
thoroughly  documented  by  facts,  flgures. 
and  stotUUcs,  which  left  no  doubt  not 
only  among  my  subcommittees  members, 
but  also  the  enUre  Congress  that  after 
many  years  of  eOort.  people  engaged  In 
the  food  processing  Industry  should  come 
under  m''^i"iiim  wage. 

But  Sidney  Zagri  did  not  limit  himself 
only  to  Issues  Involving  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

His  Impact  and  logic,  and  deep  devo- 
tion to  human  dlgnlty-were  felt  In  dirtl 
rights  legislation:  international  trade 
agreement;  In  school  legislation;  In 
medicare;  social  security  Improvements, 
and.  yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  In  foreign 
relations.  ^     „   ^  j 

Sidney  2^gri  enjoyed  his  Job.  He  had 
a  keen  mind  and  a  Judgment  bom  out 
of  a  long  compassion  for  social  justice. 
He  gave  the  entire  Teamster  move- 
ment a  respected  voice  here  In  the  HaUs 
of  Congress.  Sidney  Zagri  never  made 
any  Improper  or  unreasonable  requests 
of  any  Member  of  Congress.  His  great- 
est strength  was  his  analytical  mind  and 
his  ablUty  to  translate  Into  meaning, 
programs  for  the  unmet  needs  of 
America.  ,  . 

The  president  of  Teamsters  Intema- 
ttonal,    Mr.    James    Hoffa,    and     the 
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entire  membership  of  Teamsters  locals 
throughout  America  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  Sidney  Zagri. 
But.  In  a  sense.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
great  loss  for  all  of  America. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  encounter  considerably  more  diffi- 
culty in  trying  to  evaluate  legislation 
without  the  help  of  capable  and  dedi- 
cated spokesmen  for  the  various  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Sidney  Zagri  and 
his  Stan  helped  fill  a  great  void  in  com- 
munications between  legislatots  and 
spokesmen  for  the  labor  movement.  He 
served  a  noble  cause  and  democracy 
profited  from  his  wisdom. 

To  the  entire  Teamster  movement,  and 
to  the  family  of  Sidney  Zagri.  Mrs. 
Puclnskl  and  I  extend  our  deepest  con- 
dolence. We  will  all  miss  the  expert 
voice  of  a  man  like  Sidney  Zagri,  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  social  JusUce. 


l«i  Aatdes  CastoMi  Scnrkc 
E3CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

«r   CALZPOUOA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  EEPBESKNTATIVES 

Mondaw.  January  SO.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  In  the  Concrsssxonal 
RscoKD  Beveral  Items  which,  together, 
wll  help  to  brine  up  to  date  the  situ- 
ation regarding  present  and  future  serv- 
ice provided  by  the  VS.  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms to  the  dynamic  and  fast-growlnR 
international  business  community  in  the 
greater  IjOS  Angeles  area. 

I  beUere  these  items  will  support  and 
reaf&rm  the  historic  tradition  of  public 
service  as  the  primary  objective  of  tbe 
Customs  Bureau. 

In  particular,  they  will  demonstrate  a 
renewed  pledge  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  to  honor  his  Bureau's 
longstanding  commitment  to  furnish 
fully  adequate  customs  service  at  each  of 
the  three  major  locations  In  Los  Angeles' 
sprawling  6  million  population  area 
where  our  important  foreign  commercial 
trading  businesses  carry  on  their  essen- 
tial day-to-day  operations. 

By  maintaining  eCBcient  and  conven- 
ient customs  facilities  to  service  the  needs 
of  our  importing  and  exporting  public 
at  these  three  sites — downtown  Los  Ani^ 
geles,  the  International  Airport,  and  the 
harbor  area — the  Customs  Bureau  a-ill  be 
doing  Its  part  to  encourage  and  promote 
a  continually  expanding  International 
trade,  so  vital  to  the  economic  growth 
and  business  prosperity  of  the  enUre  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  express  satisfaction  with  the 
firm  guarantee  I  received  from  Customs 
Commissioner  Lester  D.  Johnson,  both 
during  a  recent  telephone  conversation, 
and  in  an  exchange  of  oflQcial  correspond- 
ence, that  all  customs  services  currently 
provided  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  and 
at  the  airport  would  be  continued,  that 
the  services  provided  in  the  harbor  area 
would  be  expanded,  and.  that  no  curtail- 
ment of  activities  would  take  place  at  any 
of  tbooe  locations. 


The  Items  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the 
CoNGKESSiOM&L  RicoRD  are: 

First.  An  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1967. 

Second.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Iver- 
son,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  to  Mr.  Herman  Rldder, 
publisher  of  the  Long  Beach  Press-Tele- 
gram— answering  the  statements  made 
in  the  January  9  editoriaL 

Third.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Robert 
Sweany.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Lo6  Angele*  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
the  Cwnmlssioner  of  CustMns — express- 
ing the  position  of  the  chamber  In  sup- 
port of  the  Customs  Bureau's  repeated 
pledge  to  provide  adequate  service  at  all 
three  locations  in  the  Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan area. 

Fourth.  The  letter  from  Customs  Com- 
missioner Lester  D.  Johnson  answering 
Mr.  Sweany's  letter — assuring  him  that 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  no  intention 
of  deviating  from  "its  commitment  to 
provide  adequate  customs  service  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  and  at  the  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  as  well  as 
the  harbor  area." 

The  items  follow: 
iProm  the  Long  B««h  (CalU)  Pre«-Tele- 
grun.  Jan.  9.  19«71 
Th«  InraHT  or  CoNcmxBS  Subv««txd 
Sotne  i%   yean  After  ft  flrm  <l«ciston   tn 
W&stiUigton    to    buUd    A    custootthoxiae    and 
ooncentrate  Ita  functioiu  in  the  harbor  area, 
U-8.  Customs  Service  officials  apparenUy  are 
on  the  point  of  Ignoring  at  least  half  ot  tbe 
agreement. 

The  M  mUlloD  customhouse  Is  under  con- 
struction on  Terminal  Island,  the  approved 
Bite.  It  la  echeduled  lor  completion  In  mld- 
1B«7.  It  wUl  provide  aU  the  necessary  facul- 
ties. That  part  of  a  settlement  under  which 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  gave  up  the  land  has 
been  kept.  _ 

But  after  Inquiries  by  Long  Beach  city  offi- 
cials and  others,  the  regional  commissioner 
of  customs,  rranlc  P,  Creed,  has  revealed  that 
customs  acUvlUfls  will  not  actually  be  cen- 
tralised. Instead,  they  will  be  dispersed  and 
duplicated  between  the  harbor  art*,  where 
the  sctlon  Is,  and  downtown  Los  Angeles, 
where  some  ol  the  brokers  would  Uke  to  stay. 
A  summary  of  the  latest  plan,  as  revealed 
to  City  Manager  John  R.  Mansell  by  Com- 
missioner Creed,  points  to  a  proposed  dupli- 
cation In  such  functions  as  appraising,  classi- 
fying and  examining  merchandise,  receiving 
entries  and  the  handling  of  export  declara- 
Uoflis. 

This  new  decision  to  deviate  from  the  orig- 
inal concept  was  made  administratively — and 
without  notice  to  harbor -community  officials 
untU  they  asked  for  Information. 

The  effect  wlU  be  to  retain  some  100  cus- 
toms staff  workers  In  downtown  Loa  Angeles 
(by  Mr.  Creed's  tentaUve  estimate)  ss  com- 
pared with  perhaps  l&O  In  the  customhouse. 
the  center  of  the  operation. 

That  Is  dupUcatlon  on  a  large  scale.  It  Is 
a  radical  departure  from  the  statement  by 
Philip  Nichols.  Jr.,  when  he  was  commlBsioner 
of  customs,  that  only  secondary  functions 
and  a  staff  of  19  would  be  retained  In  the 
distant  downtown  Los  Angeles  office. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Customs  Service  has 
undergone  some  reorganisation — again  ad- 
ministratively—alnce  the  decision  In  June. 
19«3.  to  centralize  the  district  functions  in 
the  harbor  area. 

But  ncme  of  these  changes  affects  the  va- 
Udlty  of  a  report  by  the  U.S  General  Services 
AdmlnlstraUon  recommending  the  harbor 
site.  It  concluded:  "The  consolidation  of 
these  activities  at  a  single  location  tn  a  buUd- 
Ing  specifically  designed  for  customs  pur- 
poaes  will  prorlde  a  more  efficient  tqwratlaa 


and  will  be  In  the  Interest  of  pubUc  cooven- 
tanoe  and  kng  range  economy." 

It  to  pertinent,  too,  to  recall  Ooaunlasloner 
Mlcboto'  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trees- 

ory  that  U  full-fledged  customs  acUvltles 
were  retained  or  reestablished  In  downtown 
Los  Angeles,  "the  harbor  customhouse  would 
be  a  aheU." 

Lcmg  Beach  city  coundlmen  acted  properly 
In  airing  the  evident  attempt  by  certain 
downtown  brokers  and  other  dlehards  to 
tetng  about  exacUy  that  result. 

Th»e  dty  oflk:lals  have  the  support  of  har- 
bor area  officials  and  civic  leaders,  alerted  at 
a  mecLlug  called  by  Assemblyman  Vincent 
Thomas  of  San  Pedro.  They  wUl  seek  the 
help  of  the  California  congreaslonal  delega- 
Uon. 

No  one  enjoys  seeing  an  issue,  beUeved  to 
have  been  settled  In  1063.  revived  at  thU  late 
stage.  The  change  In  plannli^,  however,  is 
inexcusable.  It  should  not  be  aUowed  to 
become  a  reaUty. 

Los  Ai«cccs  Chambsk  or  CoMuaacB. 

Los  AngtltM.  Calif..  January  i€,  1SS7. 
Mr.  HxaiiAN  Ruma. 
PubliMfier,  Long  Be«£fi  Ftcms  Telegmm. 
Long  Beech,  C^iif. 

Dkab  k£a.  Ripppt:  Many  of  our  members 
engaged  In  IntcrnatiODal  trade  who  are  con- 
versant with  Customs  matters,  inciudlng  resi- 
dents of  the  Harbor  area,  have  asked  me  to 
reply  to  the  Editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
January  0  issue  of  the  Long  Beach  Preas  Tele- 
gram, entitled  "The  Intent  of  Congreai  Sub- 
verted." Because  of  their  concern  regarding 
atatements  contained  therein,  and  tn  vari- 
ous articles  which  have  appeared  In  your 
ncw^taper  since  December  IB,  19M.  I  feel 
compelled  to  present  to  you  the  facts  with 
respect  to  'Dnlted  States  Customs  facilities 
In  our  Customs  Collection  XMstrlct. 

When  the  Terminal  Island  Customs  House 
Building  was  approved  by  Oongresa.  there 
was  no  plan  for  aU  Customs  faclUUes  to  be 
located  In  the  Harbor  area,  or  at  any  other 
single  location.  Such  would  be  Impractical 
In  a  sprawling  metropoUtan  area  such  as  the 
Los  Angeles-Orange  County  complex.  It  was 
always  the  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to 
retain  Customs  service  at  three  locations  in 
the  metropoU  tan  area : 

1)  At  our  International  Airport  (which 
your  articles  completely  overlooked),  where 
an  Entry  IMvUion  was  esUbllshed  in  19C3  to 
receive  entries,  examine,  appraise,  and 
classify  merchandise,  and  handle  export 
declarations; 

3)  At  the  Harbor,  where  subctantlal  fs- 
dllUes  have  been  maintained  for  many  years, 
with  the  exception  of  an  Entry  Division  and 
cashier  to  receive  entries  of  merchandise: 
(As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  entire 
Marine  Division  of  the  Customs  Service  has 
been  malnUlned  at  the  harbor  since  JSll,  so 
that  csptalns  of  vessels  can  handle  all  of 
their  transactions.  Including  the  entry  and 
clearance  of  vessels,  lo  the  harbor  area.l: 

3)  In  the  downtown  area  of  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  majw^ty  of  those  engaged  In  inter- 
national trade  acUviUes  have  long  been  con- 
centrated. 

Accordingly,  tt  cannot  be  said  that  Cus- 
toms activities  wUl  be  duplicated.  They  are 
in  fact  triplicated,  and  properly  aa  con- 
sistent with  the  long-established  policy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  slfice  Its  establish- 
ment in  1789.  to  afford  adequate  and  effi- 
cient service  to  our  intemaUoaal  traders 
wherever  required,  at  the  airport,  at  the 
harbor,  and  In  the  central  area  of  Los  Angeles. 
In  fact,  we  know  of  no  Customs  DUtrtct  in 
the  United  States  In  which  aU  personnel  are 
maintained  at  one  location. 

This  plan  for  retention  of  Custonu  facili- 
ties to  serve  the  importing  and  exporting 
public  in  three  locations  Is  not  the  result 
of  any  "new  decision  to  deviate  from  the 
origins!  concept ',  as  alleged  In  your  editorial, 
nor  a  "departure  from  the  siat«ment  o< 
pblllp  NLcbola.  Jr,  when  ht  was  Oommls- 
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•loDW  Of  CuJrtomi.  th»t  only  K«>nd»ry  func- 
Uona  »nd  >  "till  of  19  wcmJd  b«  retained  In 
Cb<  downtown  Urn  Anftltt  omce.  The  •»!«- 
ment  at  PhlUp  NlchoU.  Jr..  to  which  you 
rttar  WM  coot»lD*d  In  hto  Urttw  to  Mmyoc 
TortT  d»ted  Frtruirj  5.  IMS.  U»  which  h« 
•t*Md.  with  re«p«ct  to  the  omcee  to  he  maln- 
tkloed  tn  downtown  Ui«  AngelM: 

"We  h»T.  requerted  from  the  Oener»l  Sery- 
\tm  Ailmml*tr»tlon  lulBclent  ipace  for  10 
offlcae.  to«aUU>(  S3S0  equar.  feet  »nd  em- 
ployln.  1»  I«o|>l«.  to  tate  <»re  of  CiMtom. 
bu^neu  to  tHe  lx»  Angele.  downtown  »re». 
Thl»  doee  not  Include  the  appr»uer»  m«U 
dlTUton  which  will  emploj  »pproilm«telT 
M  p«»le  »nd  occupy  an  are.  of  29,000  iquaM 
feet  The  niimbm  of  pereon.  employed 
would  of  oouree.  be  irub)ect  to  .dluetmmt 
IB  teU'uon  to  the  amount  of  bualne»  hmndlea 
through  the  downtown  offloe.  In  any  caae. 
It  u  our  intention  to  provide  taolUUee  ade- 
quate to  handle  all  entrle.  »^,_P^'°" 
ScMented  at  thla  o<B«.  It  would  b.  foUy 
w  open  an  office  and  not  provide  peraonnel 

*°Thi  commitment  by  former  Commlasloner 
of  Cuatoma  Philip  Slchola.  Jr..  that  adequate 
facUltle.  would  be  retained  In  downtown 
Li  Angel-  to  take  care  of  the  bu.lne«i 
there  ha»  been  reiterated  on  numeroua  oc- 
cailona.  by  former  Commlieloner  Nlchola  In 
.letter  to  P.  B.  Wllcoi.  then  Preeldent  of 
the  IX-  Angelea  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
5uly  B.  leSl!  and  by  Hon.  Leeter  D  Johnaoo 
present  Commlaeloner  of  Cuatomi,  to  a  lettw 
S  congr«man  Edward  B.  Boybal  dated 
NOT.mlS-  ao.  19«4.  «">  1°  »  '""fr  "  ^" 
U  Sweany.  Executive  Vice  Prealdent  ol  the 
Loe  Angelee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  Janu- 
u-»  3  1981.  The  eame  aaourance  waa  alao 
Stained  to  a  l.tt«  addreeae-  to  Mayor 
Tccty  on  rehruary  IS,  IIKB,  by  the_Honor^l. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnaon,  then  Vlce-Prealdent  of 
the  United  Statea.  ^^^ 

The  .tatement  quoted  by  T°"  ^..'^^ 
report  of  the  General  Serrtcea  Admlnl.tr.- 
SiTdated  May  M,  19«2,  waa  a  pit  of  tta 
p^Mpectu.  aeeklng  approval  of  the  P'"  '°' 
Snalructlon  of  the  Harbor  Area  building^ 

Aa  It  waa  not  a  statement  of  the  agency 
tibufra  with  the  admlnl.tr.ton  of  the  Cua- 
tOTM  law.   It  cannot  be  regarded  a.  a  Talld 
^ua?"    of  the  operation  "d  f^rtl<«. 
of  the  Bureau  of  Cuatom.  and  Ita  fle  d  of- 
Ocee      It  waa  to  any  event   made  prior  to 
reontanliatlon   of   the   Cuatoma   Sjrvloe   oy 
S^^^tlon  Plan   No,   I    of    !»«■   »^f 
waa^proved  by  CongrM.  and  effected  ma- 
7"  long-needed  change.  In  out-dated  Cua- 
tom.   procedure,  on   a  naUooal  Kale  with 
reaultint  greatly  Improved  .ervlce  and  ef- 
ficiency to  proceaiing  Import  tranaacUon^ 
CommlMloner  Nlchoi.'  .tatement,  referred 
to  in  your  editorial,  that  "the  harbor  cua- 
ISmhc^M  would  be  a  aheU"  If  full  cuatom. 
actmtle.   were   retained   In    downtown   Lo. 
Auele..  WM  conUlned  to  hla  Report  of  June 
S19«l  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury.  and 
ra  made  to  connection  with  hi.  auggeatlon 
that  the  harbor  area  cuatom.  houae  should 
be  the  center  of  the  Curtomi  District  op- 
er»Uon    proclded    "the    uMr.    of    Cu.tom. 
axrea  to  move  to  the  hirbor  folunlortlj;  and 
to    thU    connection    Commlasloner    Nlchola 
pointed  out  that  U  the  cuatoma  hou«  wot 
Swved    arwtrartl»   to  the  h»rbor  area,   the 
Customs  Servlc  would  he  confronteH  with 
a   demand    which   would   be   Impoadble   to 
reslat.  that  facllltle.  to  recrtve  entrle.  be  re- 
tained   downtown,    to    avoid    the    hardahlp 
which  would  otherwlae  be  Involved,  of  mat- 
ing a  round  trip  of  44  mUe.  to  the  harbor  to 
file  9  entnea  out  of  10;  that  once  an  Entry 
DtvUlon  wa.  eaUblUhed  downtown.  901   of 
aU  entrle.  would  be  made  there,  requlrtog 
Cuatom.   to   move   moat  of   the   stair   back 
downtown  to  handle  thu  buslnem.     He  fur- 
ther elated,  In  thl.  connection  (at  page  10) : 
"I  believe  the  proponents  of  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter made  an  overwhelming  case  agalnat  th. 
harbor  .lU  a.  It  would  affect  the  iMei»» 
now    located    and    opeiatlng.     Own    who 


favor  the  harbor  are  limited  to  thoae  (under 
10'%  of  the  whole)  who  do  bustoeaa  there." 

Approval  of  the  plan  for  the  harbor  area 
cuatom.  houM  waa  accordingly  conditioned 
on  a  general  voluntary  move  of  the  UMra  of 
cuitom.,  or  a  .Ignlflcant  number  of  them. 
to  the  harbor  area,  Into  a  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter complea.  then  contemplated.  Commla- 
aloner  NlchoU  further  pointed  out.  with  re- 
aped to  the  propOMd  move  of  the  major 
c^ieratlon  ol  (Juatom.  to  th.  harbor  area  (at 
page  13  of  hla  report) : 

"An  todlspenaable  prerequtalte  that  cannot 
be  waived  la  that  the  uMr.  of  Cuatoma  ac- 
tually accept  the  acheme.     A  K)-caUed  World 
Trade  Center  not  actuaUy   participated    to 
by   the   World   Trader,   would    be   a   aham. 
They  could  not  be   forced  to  move.     They 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  come  voluntarily, 
cuatoma  should   not   agree   to  locate   to   a 
harbor  World  Trade  Center  until  It  la  shown 
that  a  respectable  portion  of  the  uaeni  wUl 
move  too.  11  Cuatoms  does,  and  do  so  volun- 
tarily     By  respectable  I  mean  a  portion  large 
enough  so  that  If  we  had  Bntry  Dlvlalon. 
both  downtown  and  at  the  harbor,  at  leart 
two-fUth.  of  the  entrta.  would  b*  mwle  at 
the  harbor.  Instead  of  one-tenth,  a.  would 
be  the  caM  at  present.  •   •   •  If  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  user,  will  move  to  the  World 
Trade  Center,  there  .hould  be  a  branch  Entry 
Dlvlalon  In  the  downtown  area  to  accommo- 
date uaeta  who  elect  to  atay  behind.     The 
headquartera    of    Cuatoma    enforcement.    If 
moved  to  the  harbor,  would  lllLewlae  require 
a  branch  downtovm  for  Ualaon  with  »tate 
and  city  enforcement  oOcera.  Federal  Dl.- 
trlct  Attomeya,  etc.,  and  for  tovestlgaUona 
of  Cuatom.  fraud..    Thua  It  la  not  propoMd 
that   Cuatoma   completely   de«rt   the   Civic 
Center.  . 

A  recent  check  of  the  location  of  the  prin- 
cipal u»rs  ol  Cu«om»— the  cu«oms  house 
brokers  who  enter  and  clear  merchandlM  for 
Importers— reflect,  that  the  majority  are 
•tUl  located  In  the  downtown  area.  Of  40 
flrma  listed  In  the  dSMlfled  directory,  31 
have  omce.  In  downtown  lo.  Angele.,  13  of 
which  also  have  airport  offlcea,  and  1  of  which 
have  airport  and  harbor  oCBcea:  3  Arms  have 
oOces  at  the  airport  only;  and  4  arma  have 
office,  only  to  the  harbor  area. 

Inquiry  of  theae  Brma,  many  of  which 
have  a  large  number  of  employees.  Indlcatea 
that  only  3  of  the  Urms  now  downtown  plan 
to  move  to  the  harbor  area  when  the  Ter- 
minal  laland   building   la  completed. 

At  present,  about  30%  of  the  formal  en- 
tries nied  to  our  Custom.  Collection  DUtrlct 
are  being  (lied  at  the  airport,  and  B0%  down- 
town    When  the  Terminal  laland  building 
la  completed.  It  la  eatUnated.  on  the  baala 
of  the  volume  of  buatoea  of  the  cmtom. 
brokerage  firms  now  located  In  the  harbor 
area  and  the  two  additional  arms  who  in- 
tend to  move,  that  from  7%  to  10%  of  the 
formal   entrlea  will  be  fUed   at  the  harbor 
custom,  house.     Aa  the  balance  of  approxi- 
mately 70'S   of  the  entrlea  will  conttoue  to 
be   filed  downtown,   it   1.  Mlf-evldent   that 
Cuirtom.  miut  maintain  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel downtown  to  handle  the  hulk  of  the 
buMnees  there,  in  order  to  conUnue  the  ef- 
ficient admlnUtrative  operation  of  our  porta. 
It  Is  of  Interert  to  note  that  former  Com- 
miaaloner  of  Curtom.  Nlchola  further  atated 
to  hla  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  June  B,   19«1,  that  Cuatoma  would 
nol  be  more  efilclent — regarded  a.  a  partic- 
ipant In  the  toUl  flow  of  Import  and  ex- 
port documenu.  If  Cuatom.  moved  to  the 
harbor  area  without  aU  the  other  partlcl- 
panta  to  import  transaction.;  that  one  proper 
function  of  the  Custom.  1.  to  encourage  the 
commerce  of  the  port,  consistent  with  pro- 
tecUon  oJ  the  revenue;  and  that  It  does  not 
encourage  the  commerce  of  the  port  to  delay 
and  hamper  It, 

Tour  editorial  acknowledgea  that  150  Cua- 
toma Stan  worker.  wlU  be  housed  at  the 
Terminal  laland  cuitoms  hou..  when  com- 
pKtad-^^-mon  than  th»  number  of  rtaff  work- 


en  to  be  retained  downtown  or  at  the  air- 
port 1  am  further  toformed  that  there 
will  be  a  complete  Cuatoms  complex  at  the 
harbor  area  customs  house  to  afford  com- 
plete service  to  the  Importing  and  exporting 
public.  Including  ofllclala  to  receive  entrlea 
and  accept  payment  of  custom,  dutte.  on 
merchendlse— facllltle.  not  now  .vallable  to 
customs  house  brokers  In  the  harbor  area. 
It  would  seem  therefore,  that  the  harbor 
area  will  acquire  fuU  facilities  to  permit  Its 
expanalon  and  growth. 

In  setting  forth  the  foregotog  facta,  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  the  L«.  Angelea 
Chamber  of  Commerce  favor.  eeUbllahment 
of  complete  customs  facUltloa  In  th.  harbor 
area  aa  well  u  retention  of  complete  wrvlce 
at  our  International  Airport  and  downtown, 
aa  we  deem  thU  eMCntlal  to  the  continued 
growth  of  IntemaUonal  trade  through  our 
twto  port..  We  have,  to  fact.  cipreMed  thl. 
view  to  the  ComjniMloper  of  Customs  to  a 
letter  of  December  38.  19M,  a  copy  of  which 
la  enclosed. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  toternatlonal  trade  In 
our  Southern  California  area  U  the  major 
objective  Involved,  and  that  actlvltlea  which 
Interfere  with  that  objeetiv.  ahould  be 
avoided,  leat  we  drive  International  traders 
to  other  porta.  We  hojw  you  will  Join  us 
In  devoting  our  energies  to  working  together 
for  the  continued  advancement  of  Interna- 
tional trade  In  thU  area.  I  therefore  re- 
queat  your  publication  of  thl.  communica- 
tion, lo  clarify  the  facu  as  we  see  them,  and 
hope  that  the  harbor  area  wlU  Join  In  seek- 
ing to  promote  the  oonttouod  phenomenal 
growth  of  our  Intematltmal  trade. 
Sincerely, 

Patrt  E.  IvxMOM. 

President. 
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Loa  ANCRja  Chambbi  or  Comc^cs. 
Loa  Anpelet.  Calif..  December  «,  iM«. 
Hod.  LKsm  D.  Jonvmon, 
Commissioner  of  Custom*. 
Bureau  of  Customs, 
Washington,  D,C. 

Dkak  CoMMiMioK^  Jobkbon:  We  h*Te 
noted  recently  from  ft  number  of  article* 
publUhed  in  the  Long  Beach  PreM-Telegram. 
the  intenuon  of  harbor  area  interest*  to  re- 
new their  efloru  to  deprive  the  central  area 
of  Loa  Angelea  of  the  Ciutoma  faclUtlee  which 
your  office  and  the  office  of  the  Baglonal 
Commlasloner  of  Cuatoma  at  UM  Angelea 
plan  to  retAin  there,  under  commitments 
given  by  former  OommlMloDer  Philip  NlchoU. 
Jr.  and  yourself,  pn  numeroua  occaslona. 

We  want  to  assure  you  that  we.  aa  an  area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  interested  in  full 
service  in  all  of  the  locations  of  our  sprawl- 
ing metropouun  area  at  which  they  are  re- 
quired. We  are  pleased  to  note  that  It  U 
your  Intention  to  establish  full  services,  in- 
cluding an  Entry  Division  and  Cashier,  in 
the  Terminal  Island  Building,  when  com- 
pleted, so  that  complete  Customs  services 
will  be  available  In  the  harbor  area  to  thOM 
residing  there,  who  require  them. 

We  are  also  gratlfled  that  It  la  planned 
to  maintain  the  services  required  at  our  busy 
International  Airport. 

As  you  know,  the  majority  of  the  users 
of  the  Customs  faclUtlea  in  our  Loe  Angeles 
Customs  District  r«m*ln  in  the  central  area, 
however.  wher«  the  majority  of  the  entry 
transacUons  are  made.  These  xisers  are  re- 
lying upon  maintenance  of  adequate  fadli- 
tlee  to  carry  on  their  businesses  in  the  cen- 
tral area,  aa  often  assured,  and  as  Indicated 
by  you  and  our  Regional  Commissioner  when 
we  last  conferred  with  you  In  Washington. 
DO.  In  May  of  thU  year.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  notwlthsUndlng  the  campaign  of 
the  amaU  segment  of  our  international 
traders  who  reside  In  the  harbor  areas,  that 
the  sound  plana  heretofore  formulated  and 
reaffirmed  by  you  and  our  ReglonAl  Com- 
missioner and  District  Director  on  numerous 
occasions — to  adequately  sanrloe  the  pabUc 


at  our  International  Airport,  our  Harbor,  and 
In  the  Central  araa  of  our  Dlatrtct — wlU  not 
be  dUturtMd. 

Qlnoerely  yours. 

Loe   Anoblsb   Cbambes 
or  CoMHKaCK. 

By:    ROSKBT  L.  SWXAHT. 

Itecutive  Vice  President. 

TaxuuRT  DiFASTiaDrr, 

BCTKAU  or  Customs, 

Washington. 

Mr.  ROSCST  L.  SWEAWT. 

Los  Angetes  Ckomber  of  Commerce. 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dkab  Mr.  Sweamt  :  This  U  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  December  38.  19««.  I  wlah  to  aaaure 
you  that  the  Bureau  of  Customs  baa  no  in- 
tention of  deviating  from  Its  commitment 
to  provide  adequate  customs  service  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles  and  at  the  Los  Angeles  In- 
temaUonal Airport  aa  well  as  the  bartwr 
area. 

Sincerely  yours, 

IdSTVa    D.    JORMSOM. 

commissioner  of  Customs. 


Support  for  Rc^Bcbc  the  Oil  Depletion 
AUowaiDce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  nww  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  February  1.  1967 
Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ai7  25.  1967.  I  Introduced  HR.  3803.  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
from  37%  to  20  percent  at  the 
rate  of  2Vi  percent  annually  over  a  3- 
year  period.  The  bUl  l£  identical  to  the 
measure  which  I  ^wnaored  during  the 
89th  CcKigresa  a«  a  result  of  a  survey 
showing  that  In  1965  the  20  largest  oil 
companies  paid  only  6.3  percent  of  their 
aggregate  net  Income  in  Federal  taxes. 
The  abuse  of  this  special  privilege  ex- 
tended by  Congress  goes  beyond  the  in- 
equitable tax  savings  to  those  companies 
which  can  best  afford  to  meet  their  share 
of  the  Federal  tax  system.  A^  I  pointed 
out  in  my  remarks  to  the  House — Cok- 
ORESsioNAL  RicoBD,  January  26.  1967, 
A305 — companies  are  able  to  use  these 
tax  savings  to  purchase  unrelated  busi- 
nesses or  to  finance  mergers  stifling 
competition  from  small  business. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ed  Wimmer.  director  of  public  relations. 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  which  presents  the  case  of  the 
small  businessman  for  correction  of 
existing  ineQulttes  of  our  Income  tax 
laws.  I  urge  piy  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  tetter  and  to  support  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  the  depletion  allowance: 

NATtONAI.  FXDBUTtON  OF  Ib*D«P«*I»- 

ncT  Bttsihiss 

Son  Jfoteo.  CaUf.,  February  3,  19€7. 
Hon.  Hntsvar  TxMxn. 
House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Mt  Dcak  Congussmah:  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  insert  In  the  January  30  Congres- 
sional Record,  calling  for  a  gradual  reduction 
In  the  cA\  depletion  allowance  of  2^  per  cent 
a  year,  over  a  three-year  period. 

This  is  far  short  of  what  I  have  been 
recommending  all  across  the  country  for  the 
past  ten  years,  or  more,  but  It  would  be  at 
least  a  atari;  unless,  of  course,  we  oouhl  use 


this  figure  on  oil  companies  with  under  tlO 
mUUon  in  aasets  and  graduate  the  reduction 
up  to  at  least  a  25  per  cent  out  on  the  allow- 
ances  of  the  giants  of  the  Industry. 

When  you  consider  that  Standard  of  New 
Jersey  reported  a  net  profit  of  »l.fta8.66S.000 
In  IMM,  and  paid  under  two  per  cent  in  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes;  Shell  Oil  Company.  saiS.- 
576,000,  and  paid  1 J  per  cent:  Texaoo.  loeo.- 
761.000.  and  paid  .8  per  cent;  Oulf  OU,  eight 
per  cent  on  ae07,343.000.  Standard  of 
California,  3.1  per  cent  on  Income  of  •393. • 
188.000.  Sun  Oil.  3.7  per  cent  on  •88.567.- 
000— with  BAarathon.  AtUntlc,  Richfield.  Sin- 
clair and  Sunray  earning  a  total  of  more 
than  aSOO.OOO.OOO  and  NO  Federal  Income 
tax.  I  aay  It  is  the  biggest  gravy  train  ever 
coupled  to  the  engine  of  special  privilege  In 
ANY  country. 

Now.  stop  and  think  for  a  minute,  that  de- 
spite our  anti-monopoly  laws,  Standard  of 
California  bought  up  Standard  of  Kentucky, 
talcing  the  latter  off  the  Federal  Income  tax 
rolls,  and  Is  now  spreading  out  In  all  direc- 
tions. Himible  Oil  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  Standard  of  New  Jersey,  getting  bigger 
than  the  parent — and  how  much  of  It  on 
depletion  allowances? 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  even  scratch  the 
surface  of  this  depletion  aUow&ncc  Issue  in 
one  letter,  but  Isn't  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  these  bUllons  are  being  used  to  buy  up 
countless  thousands  of  the  t>est  comers  in 
our  towns  and  cltiea.  to  open  station^  the  oU 
cocnp&nles  admit  will  be  profitless  for  years? 
Isn't  there  something  economically  insane 
about  the  way  they  continue  to  close  hun- 
dreds of  stations  and  at  the  same  time,  open 
hundreds  oi  new  operauons?  While  kUllng 
off  their  own  independent  retailers. and  Job- 
bers? 

In  ChUUcotbe,  Ohio,  there  are  three  new 
stations  at  one  intersection:  Soblo,  Humble 
and  St&ndard  OU.  If  this  Is  "oompeUUon" 
American  style,  give  me  anything  but — U  Z 
am  In  tbe  oil  business. 

Tou  are  also  aware.  Congressman,  that 
most  of  the  giants  forced  trading  stamps  and 
games  and  gimmicks  upon  their  independent 
dealers,  destroying  tbelr  savings  and  enter- 
prises. That  the  bigs  have  taken  over  Insur- 
ance oompanles  and  are  operaUng  catalogue 
buslneases,  and  despite  the  recent  victory  In 
the  famous  tire  case,  prohibiting  the  giants 
from  telling  their  dealers  what  TEA  luppUes 
they  must  handle,  that  the  smalls  are  either 
afraid  to  exercise  their  new  rights  or  they 
figure  they  haidnt  better  If  they  want  to  get 
along. 

All  along  our  Federally-fed  super  highways 
Uie  smalls  are  ploughed  under,  and  the  bigs 
either  won  the  rlghu  to  operate  the  service 
centers,  restaurants,  gift  shops,  etc.,  or  if 
they  had  to  locate  off  the  expressways,  they 
monopolized  the  beet  locations  and  shot  their 
many  860  and  8100.000  signs  Into  the  akles 
higher  than  any  Independent  would  ever  be 
able  to  reach. 

Oulf  owns  Holiday  franchises.  Sohto  Is 
opening  motels  and  service  centers.  Shell 
ties  in  with  Sears  Roebuck— two  mighty 
gtanu  In  an  Insurance  deal  tied  to  credit 
cards.  The  credit  cards  of  the  bigs  pour 
Into  the  malls,  addressed  to  babies  in  some 
cases,  and  what  do  you  think  the  games  and 
lotteries  they  have  operated  have  cost  the 
dealers,  the  public  and  the  government? 

Hovf  much  of  this  slice  of  the  American 
ecoriomic  pie  is  paid  out  of  evaded  income 
taxes?  How  many  smalls  have  been  driven 
to  the  wall,  and  how  many  businesses  and 
properties  taken  off  the  tax  rolls  by  the 
subsidized  ci»n  petition  of  these  giants? 
Why  should  they  have  been  allowed  to  use 
depletion  allowances,  refinery  profits,  etc., 
etc.,  to  open  huge  service  centers  and  un- 
wanted stations?  Why  aren't  they  told,  and 
told  a  long  time  ago.  that  retail  expansion 
must  come  out  of  retail  sales,  for  how  else 
could  an  independent  compete  with  a  mon- 
ster whose  evaded  taxes  he  was  helping  to 
pay? 
My  frl«nd.  you  may  think  that  what  I  am 


writing  Is  set  forth  out  of  bitterness  or 
^«)udlce.  X  do  not  believe  this  Is  true,  but 
if  It  does  bear  exanUnatlon.  I  un  sure  It  wlU 
be  found  that  tt  springs  from  the  feeling 
tlut  our  American  Heritage  Is  being  BURIED 
in  the  graveyard  of  past  clvlUzatlons— the 
graveyard  of  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  few;  under  the 
tombstone  marked  "Special  PrlvUege". 

In  your  attempt  to  lessen  the  abuses  so 
evident  on  the  highways  and  byways  of  our 
nation,  you  will  not  be  alone.  I  have  car- 
ried this  story  Into  every  no<A  and  corner^ 
i:a  the  nation,  and  now  that  you  and  a  few 
others  m  the  House  and  Senate  have  shown 
new  Interest  in  at  least  reducing  the  evil, 
the  "comers"  will  be  covered  again. 

Please  keep  me  informed  on  any  action 
you  make  take,  and  if  there  are  bearings 
caUed  on  this  subject.  I  will  ask  to  appear. 

The  House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees  should  have  done  something 
about  thU  problem  a  long  time  ago.  and 
Congress  should  have  acted  in  the  days  when 
that  great  antl-mooopoUst,  Senator  Joseph 
OVahoney.  was  pleading  for  reforms. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Ko  Wntiux. 

The  adverse  effect  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance on  small  business  is  clearly  illus- 
trated in  the  foregoing  letter,  but  this 
special  privilege  also  diacrimlnates 
against  big  business. 

A  comparison  of  the  tax  liabilities  of 
the  Bell  System  with  that  of  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey  shows  that  in  1965 
the  Bell  System  paid  more  than  S3.S 
percent  of  lU  net  operating  revenue  in 
Federal  taxes  while  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  paid  only  4.9  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  calling  for  public  bearings  on 
revlsloas  of  our  tax  laws  to  eliminate 
inequities  such  as  the  oU  deptetlon 
allowance. 


Are  NeffotiaiMM  Possibk?— Tm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALzrouru 
IN  Tm  HODSB  OP  HKPRBSKMTATIVBS 

Tuetdav,  Janaani  3t,  1967 
Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  seems  that  we  have  rejected 
another  effort  to  move  toward  peace  In 
BOUtheart  Asia  today —  Thursday.  Febru- 
ary 9 — when  statements  by  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Kosygln  indicated  that  a  halt  to 
UB.  bombing  attacks  against  North  Viet- 
nam might  permit  peace  talks  to  get 
underway. 

In  short  order,  the  White  House  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  let  It  be 
known  that  this  was  an  unacceptable 
condition  since  Premier  Kosygln  did  not 
Indicate  that  reciprocal  action  to  halt 
InflltraUon  from  the  north  would  be 
taken. 

Of  course,  the  administration  may  be 
taking  this  approach  because  they  have 
secret  information  indicating  that  North 
Vietnam  is  ready  to  agree  to  hall  troop 
Inflltratlon,  Lacking  access  to  any  such 
information.  I  can  only  marvel  at  the 
lack  of  diplomacy  In  Secretary  Rusk's 
remarks  stating  that  we  await  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  Invasion  from  the  north  be- 
fore we  will  begin  discussions. 
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Of  course,  the  real  negotl»tlorvi  which 
miut  be  oomlucttd  are  those  tavoMn* 
tbe  South  VletnanoMe  themselves— both 
■Ides.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  extremely 
InformaUve  article  written  by  Tran  Van 
Dinh  a  former  Vietnamese  diplomat  who 
fought  against  the  French  during  the 
first  Indochlnese  war  and  was  a  diplo- 
mat for  Vietnam  to  several  Ajslan  coun- 
tries His  last  post  was  Charge  de'Af- 
lalres  for  South  Vietnam  In  Washington. 
Since  his  resignation  from  the  Viet- 
namese Ponslgn  Service  In  19M.  be Jias 
worked  as  a  Joumallat  in  Washington. 
The  article  appeared  In  War /Peace  Re- 
port for  January  1967. 

an  n«»n»iToiM  Posmts^— is* 
(Koti— A    itwmtr    VletnameM    (UplMMt 
•uneaU  th»t  ibxn  U  a  w»J  to  Md  ths  WM 
through   oegoUstlOM.   »nil  b€   ipeUs  OPOt  > 
.top-by  ^wp  ippro^cH  beginning  wltH  con- 
t»ct>  b«w»en  8»lgon  «n<l  tUe  Vl«ta)ng.) 
(By  Trin  Vsn  Dlnh) 
TIM  ar»t  queaCIon  to  Mk  •bout  nofotls- 
tlOM  <o  und  tne  Vietnam  War  U  thU:  Who 
is  to  iMgotlate  with  wbomT 

In  thwrr.  th»  war  hM  b««>  fought  at  taa»« 
•liioei  D«:«nb«r.  1»«0.  It  wtw  then  that  th« 
National  Ubenitlon  Front  ol  South  Vietnam 
(Nl..ri.  uiu»llj  MllBd  Ui«  Vl«  Ckmg.  wM 
lounrled.  Th«  w»r.  »t  that  ame,  wu  «lnio« 
entirely  between  th«  Republic  ot  Vietnam 
(South  Vietnam)  ukJ  the  NU".  But  line* 
the  d^th  ot  PreeWent  Olem  In  November. 
IflM,  and  with  the  euhaequant  eecaUtion  ot 
tha  UJB.  military  commitment,  the  beUl- 
gerenti  have  oome  to  be  the  US.  end  the 
Saigon  government  on  one  side  and  the 
NXJ.  and  the  Deowcmtlc  RepubUe  of  Viet- 
nam (D.a.V,  or  North  Vietnam)  on  the 
other.  In  view  of  the  maeelve  Amerloan  In- 
volvement and  the  eteted  VS.  poeltlon  that 
the  DJi.V.  le  reeponelble  for  the  revolt  in  the 
South.  It  l«  widely  eeeumed  In  the  tJnlted 
Statee  at  leaet  that  negotlaUona  to  end  the 
war  should  logically  take  place  between 
VTuhlsctoD  and  Banol.  Is  thU  the  case? 
s  wmtiaT  or  mvaaiM 
I  do  not  think  eo.  Before  P*b.  7.  I»e5. 
North  Wetnam  might  have  been  »i>le  to  be- 
gin negotiations.  But  since  tliat  date,  when 
the  Q.S.  liegsn  bombing  North  Vietnamese 
territory,  the  leaders  have  been  pushed  Into 
a  comer.  And  no  Vietnamese,  communist  or 
DOn-oommunlst.  wUl  negotiate  from  that 
poaltton.  This  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  In  the  a,000-year  struggle  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  sgalost  foreign  domlna- 

tlOD. 

North  Vietnam  would  negotiate,  howwer. 
B  tha  VB.  would  aeeept  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dene's  four  points.  These  Include  withdrawal 
ot  American  troope  frocn  South  Vietnam, 
liaiMaiiiiii  of  the  bcanblng  of  Nortb  Vietnam. 
laoognlUon  ot  tlic  Vll^.  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  South  Vletnameee  people, 
and  the  reunification  of  Vietnam.  But  the 
acceptance  of  theee  conditions  by  the  tJ.S 
would  mean  to  many  Americans  that  the  U  S. 
had  admitted  committing  sggressloo  In  Viet- 
nam. Given  the  present  political  climate  In 
the  TJ3..  concensus-conscious  Preeident 
Johnson  could  not  do  this. 

Then  could  the  VS.  negotiate  directly 
with  the  NiJ" » 

I  do  not  think  thla  Is  possible  either. 
NX.P.  Chalnnan  Nywgen  Huti  Tho  hea  re- 
peatedly endoraed  Pham  Van  Dong's  four 
polnu.  Thwefore  the  U.3.  would  face  the 
same  problem  In  negotiating  with  the  N.L.P 
that  it  would  with  North  Vietnam. 

II  one  stops  iiia  reasoning  here,  then  tlie 
US.  Is  laced  with  only  two  allernatlvea:  to 
withdraw  Iia  troops  or  to  fight  on  nntll  all 
NiP-  elements  In  the  South  are  liquidated, 
an  North  Vletnameee  troope  on  both  aides 
of  ttie  ITIli  paaiM  an  annihilated  and  th* 


whole  territory  at  North  Vietnam  U  bombed 
•back  to  the  stone  age."  If  the  second  choice 
to  taken,  the  Chinese  will  surely  enter  the 
war  and  poeelbly  the  Busslans  too.  It  ia 
beyond  the  scope  o<  this  article  to  examine 
this  ugly  alternative. 

The  reallstlo  hope  for  negoUatlona.  I  be- 
lieve, lias  in  the  poealbUlty  of  creating  condi- 
tions that  would  permit  the  non-Vlel  Cong 
and  the  N  L.P  In  South  Vietnam  to  negotlaM 
among  themaelves. 

Who  are  the  non-Vlet  Cong?  As  a  working 
deBnltlon.  let  iss  say  simply  that  they  are 
the  Vletnameee  who  now  Uve  under  the 
nominal  control  ol  the  Saigon  government, 
comprising  aomettung  over  hall  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  popuUtion  ot  1*  million  (Actu- 
ally there  are  some  Important  Viet  Cong 
leaders  among  the  non-Vlet  Cong;  likewise, 
among  the  Viet  Cong  there  are  non-Vlet 
Coog  and  even  antl-Vlet  Cong.) 

TO  get  a  non-Vlet  Cong  government  that 
could  negotiate  with  the  N.U .  the  first  step 
t>  to  hold  an  election  (aa  lalr  as  possible) 
tor  s  legislature.  Then  this  legislature  would 
chocae  a  civilian  jovemment.  The  election 
held  last  September — even  though  It  was 
held  under  the  meet  undemocratic  reetrle- 
tlons — has  neverthelees  produced  a  Consutu- 
ent  Assembly  that  opposes  mlUtary  rule  and 
glvea  IndlcaUone  that  It  would  like  to  ahorten 
the  war.  Another  and  freer  election  could 
be  expected  to  create  a  legislature  with  even 
more  pronounced  peace  tendenclee  than  the 
present  Constituent  Assembly,  particularly 
since  a  fair  election  would  bring  In  a  larger 
ntmiber  ol  Buddhist  repreeentatlvee  whoae 
stand  for  peace  Is  well  known.  In  fact.  It  was 
the  Buddhist  struggle  that  brought  about 
the  September  election,  although  the  Bud- 
dhUt  leaders  In  the  end  boycotted  the  vote 
after  Premier  Ky  used  force  to  repreea  them. 
The  new  election  for  a  legislature  can  be  held 
as  soon  as  the  ConsUtuent  Aseembly  com- 
plete* the  constitution,  which  la  due  in 
March  Once  a  cIyIUbo  govenmient  Is  formed. 
lU  principal  teak  would  be  to  elamlne  the 
problem  of  war  and  peace  and  in  partlcolar 
the  question  of  the  O.8.  mullary  oommlt- 
msnt. 

BOaOISAe  TO  FKACX 

Almost  stirely,  tills  eksmlnatlon  of  the  war 
In  the  climate  generated  by  the  new  leglala- 
ture  would  load  to  efforts  to  end  the  war. 
Except  for  a  few  selfish  leaders  who  for  rea- 
sons of  power  and  proflU  would  like  the  war 
to  continue,  the  Vietnamese  people  in  lfl67. 
after  27  years  of  cruel  war  and  betrayed 
revolution,  long  for  peace.  The  newly-elected 
civilian  government  would  be  able  to  proceed 
with  atepe  In  approalmately  tills  order: 

1.  It  would  seek  to  negotiate  a  locallied 
ceasefire  and  exchange  of  prisoners  In  one  of 
the  four  tactical  aones  Into  which  South 
Vietnam  la  divided,  under  tnstrucUons  of 
the  Saigon  central  government,  the  military 
commander  of  one  tactical  sone  would  call 
upon  the  opposing  forces  In  the  same  aone  to 
send  a  delegation  to  meet  with  him  at  a 
mutually  acceptable  alte.  Tlie  safety  ot  l>oth 
delegations  would  be  guaranteed  by  the  In- 
tamatlonal  Control  Commission  (IXl.C.)  still 
ffviatiny  In  Vietnam. 

Would  the  NiJ  accept  a  ceasefire?  I  be- 
lieve It  would  for  the  foUowlng  tliree  reasons: 

Fljrat.  the  NXJ.  gave  an  Indication  It  was 
prspared  for  a  ceasaflre  shortly  after  the 
overtiirow  ol  President  [>lem  on  Nov.  1.  lBd3. 
The  NX.F.  on  Nov.  11  forwarded  a  sU-polnt 
proposal  to  the  asvoluUonary  Military  Com- 
mlttaa  Tlie  laat  point  called  for  "Intereated 
partiae  In  South  Vietnam  to  agree  to  a  cease- 
fire and  discuss  Important  problems  of  th* 
country." 

Second,  th*  NX*,  ahowed  that  it  was  wlU- 
Ing  to  deal  with  the  noo-Vlet  Cong  In  the 
Boddhlat  crise*  of  both  August.  IS63.  and 
May,  IftSa.  In  the  former  when  the  Budd- 
hlsta  were  opposing  Olem  and  In  the  latter 
when  their  struggle  was  against  Ky,  the 
NX.P.  invited  the  Buddhists  to  Join  torcea 
with  it  "kaeping  intact  their  own  (th*  Bud- 


dhists') organlaatlona  and  thler  own  oom- 
mand."  (The  fact  that  In  both  cases  th* 
Buddhists  declined  the  offer  and  Instead  1st 
themselves  tie  suppreeaed  by  Diem  and  Ky 
proved  that  tb*  accusations  the  Buddhists 
are  "communist  Infiltrated  or  controlled"  are 
false.) 

Third,  the  NXJ.  cannot  alt  down  to  nego- 
tiate with  Premier  Ky,  whom  It  has  called  a 
puppet  of  foreigners.  especlaUy  at  the  time 
when  Ky  la  oppoe«l  by  the  ConaUtutlonal 
Assembly.  However,  with  a  fairly  elected 
clvlUan  government,  It  would  bo  politically 
unwise  lor  the  NXJ.'to  refuse  a  propoaal  Iiw 
a  ceaseflre. 

3  While  the  negottatlons  for  the  localised 
ceasefire  were  taking  place,  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment would  negotlaM  a  "status  of  forces" 
treaty  with  the  ua.  Such  a  treaty  Is  long 
overdue.  Th*  U.8.  po*lUon  U  that  It  i*nt 
troope  to  South  Vietnam  at  th*  raquest  ot 
tlie  Soiith  Vietnamese  govertiment.  Bow- 
ever,  except  for  Dlem's  government,  all  Sai- 
gon government*  so  far  have  been  Uiegal  and 
forced  on  the  Vletnameee  people.  Thla  treaty 
would  stipulate  the  maximum  numiier  of 
VS.  troops,  the  status  of  American  bases, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  U.S.  troops 
would  leave  Vietnam  once  hoetlUtlee  end. 
The  treaty  U  neceasary  to  craate  a  feeling  of 
confidence  that  the  US.  eventually  will 
withdraw.  Not  only  th*  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  NX  J.,  but  also  a  great  number  of 
VletnomMe  In  the  areas  controlled  by  the 
Saigon  government  doubt  thst  the  American 
troops  will  ever  leave.  The  treaty  would 
have  to  be  raUBed  by  both  the  South  Viet- 
namese legislature  and  the  US.  Oongreae. 
One  Important  provlrton  wwuld  tie  that  fol- 
lowing achievement  of  a  p«ac*  eettlement. 
the  civilian  government  In  Saigon  could  ask 
the  American  troope  to  depart.  Thla  face- 
saving  device  would  aUow  th*  CB.  to  l«av* 
at  the  requMt  of  a  non-communist  gov- 
ernment Instead  of  being  driven  otit  by  the 
Viet  Cong. 

a  When  the  oeasefir*  In  one  taoUcal  sone 
was  aceompUahed.  the  same  pattern  cotUd 
be  used  in  the  three  other  zooee.  thereby 
creaUng  a  ce**efire  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam. Th*  whole  process  would  require  from 
four  to  six  months.  As  soon  as  the  ceasefire 
was  complete,  the  South  Vietnam  leglsUture 
would  vote  to  request  the  US.  to  end  th* 
bombing  of  North  and  South  Vietnam  and  to 
stop  sending  more  troope  Into  South  Viet- 
nam: the  NX.F.  would  sak  North  Vietnam 
to  eomam  sending  men  and  supplies  south. 
Probably  a  period  of  d*-escaUUon  would  pre- 
cede these  formal  requeau. 

1.  During  the  final  phase  of  negoUatlons 
for  a  ceaaeflre.  delegate*  ot  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  the  NXJ"  would  meet  for  pre- 
liminary talks  In  a  neutral  capital,  say  B«n- 
goon  Burma.  The  USSR,  and  th*  UJC. 
(co-chairmen  of  th*  IBM  Oenevs  Agree- 
menUI.  the  VB.  and  North  Vietnam  would 
be  Invited  to  aend  observers  to  tills  meeting. 
5  Thla  meeting  would  discuss  the  proes- 
dur«  for  reconvening  the  1864  Geneva  Con- 
ference This  should  not  be  difficult;  aU 
the  "■■I"  partlaa  In  the  Vietnam  conflict 
have  agreed  to  negotiate  "on  the  basis  of 
the  1»64  Geneva  Agreemenu."  The  main 
vreakneea  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  ICC  consisting  of  India, 
Canada  and  Poland,  was  not  strong  enough 
to  enforce  lu  decUlons.  Therefore  It  must 
be  strengthened  generally,  and  enlarged  to 
Include  the  VB.  and  the  USSR.  It  this 
were  done,  the  US.  could  then  put  some  of 
lU  huge  logUtlc  power  at  the  disposal  and 
control  of  the  l.C.C. 

e  The  Geneva  Conference  would  negotiate 
th*  timetable  and  th*  condition*  for  the 
withdrawal  of  North  Vtotnamese  and  US. 
troope  from  South  Vietnam,  th*  data  ot  th* 
elections  for  the  all  South  Vietnamese  leg- 
islature (in  which  the  NXJ.  would  partici- 
pate), and  the  date  for  the  reunification 
of  Vietnam  (say  fivs  years  aftar  the  cesse- 
fire). 
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7.  Tba  future  of  the  Oenrvu  Agreementa 
must  toe  guu-uit«ed  by  boUa  the  United  Na- 
tions vid  the  l.C.C,  since  experience  bss 
abown  tbst  the  l.C.C.  by  itself  is  iiuulequste. 
Tbe  presence  of  the  U.N.  sod  the  l.C.C 
would  Isst  ss  long  sa  Vietnam  desires  It. 
Tbe  elections  both  for  tbe  all  South  Viet- 
nam legislature  and  for  tbe  reunification  of 
Vtetn&m  roust  be  supervised  by  tbe  UJf. 
and  controlled  by  the  ICC.  Both  Sofllh 
and  North  Vietnam  would  be  Invited  to  send 
observers  to  the  U.N.  until  tbe  country  was 
reunified^  at  which  time  Vietnam  would  be 
admitted  as  a  full  member  of  tbe  world  or- 
ganisation. 

a.  Although  tbe  question  of  reunification 
of  Vletnsm  might  be  postponed  from  five  to 
seven  years  or  tfven  more  alter  the  ceasefire, 
It  must  be  recognized  that  reunification  is 
essential.  One  of  the  main  causes — if  not 
the  main  cause — lor  the  preecnt  war  was 
the  belief  that  North  Vietnam  reached  by 
19&a.  if  not  earlier,  that  President  Diem  and 
the  U.S.  were  "determlDed  to  create  a  sepa- 
rate South  Vietnam  to  serve  as  a  base  to  at- 
tack North  Vietnam."  To  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  events  since  ISM  and  to  dispel 
the  climate  of  lusplcion  and  hostility,  im- 
mediately after  the  signing  of  the  new 
Geneva  Agreements  the  Saigon  government 
must  undertake  steps  to  establish  postal, 
cultuTEU,  and  commercial  relations  with 
North  Vietnam. 

Suppose  that  all  this  comes  to  pass,  and 
more:  that  within  two  years  after  the  cease- 
flxe.  projects  such  as  the  Mekong  River 
Development  are  In  fuU  progress  and  Peace 
Corps  voIunt«eni  have  arrived  In  great  nujn- 
ber  In  South  Vietnam,  and  that  five  to  seven 
years  later  Vietnam  becomes  one  country 
again.  WUl  Vietnam  tben  become  oommu- 
nist?  Truthfully,  no  one  can  tell.  But  one 
thing  seems  certain:  No  mater  wbat  kind  of 
government  develops  for  s  reunified  Vietnam. 
It  cannot  afford  to  be  committed  solely  to 
either  China  or  the  VS.  In  other  words. 
Vietnam  must  be  non-aligned.  A  nwi- 
allgned  Vietnam,  living  In  peace  with  a 
non-aligned  Laos  and  a  non-aligned  Cam- 
bodia, would  fully  serve  the  avowed  U-8. 
policy  of  "cootalnmeni  without  isolation" 
of  China.  I  have  no  illusion  about  the 
difficulties  ths,t  non-eocnmunists  would  face 
after  the  war  in  their  political  ccanpetltlon 
with  the  communlsU,  But  I  think  that  It 
wotild  be  possible  within  a  period  of  three  to 
five  yean  to  establish  at  least  an  equilibrium 
between  the  communist  and  non -communist 
forces  In  Vietnam. 

What  has  made  the  N.L.F.  attractive 
to  the  pec^le  of  South  Vietnam— especially 
tbe  peasantry — and  what  has  caused  the 
unpopularity  of  luccesslve  antl-communlst 
governments  In  Vietnam?  It  Is  not  so  much 
Marxism,  or  Ideology  of  any  kind.  Let  me 
suggest  some  of  tbe  problems  of  tbe  past  and 
present  that  would  be  different  under  tbe 
condlUons  I  have  proposed: 

The  Saigon  governments  have  b<«n  too 
dependent  on  tbe  U.S.  It  Is  naive  to  think 
that  it  could  be  otherwise  while  the  UjB. 
m&lnuins  400.000  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
and  spends  (2  billion  a  month  for  the  war. 
This  state  of  dependency,  which  is  Inherent 
In  tbe  military  escalstlon  of  the  war.  creates 
resentment  and  apathy  among  tbe  non-com- 
munists. Once  American  troops  start  leav- 
ing Vietnam — In  fact,  even  when  the  "status 
of  forces"  agreement  is  signed — the  Saigon 
government  will  become  more  sovereign,  and 
therefore  stronger  and  more  respected. 

The  Saigon  governments  are  and  have  been 
c<»Tupt.  All  the  generals  ol  South  Vietnam 
began  their  careers  as  poor  boys  but  now, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few.  such  as  Oen. 
Nguyen  Chanh  Thl,  they  have  become  enor- 
mously rich.  It  is  no  secret  thst  many 
buildings  and  much  property  in  Saigon  and 
other  dtles  belong  to  members  of  the  ruling 
military  Junta.  A  simple  accident  like  Mad- 
ame Ky's  loss  of  her  handbag  containing 
•1,900  (VletnamcM  rumor  mUls  say  It  was 


•13,000)  In  Tokyo  on  Dec.  13  make  most  peo- 
ple skeptical  of  statements  by  Premier  Ky 
that  he  Is  clean.  If  he 'were  honest,  the 
prime  minister  on  his  salary  would  have  Just 
enough  to  feed  his  family,  and  he  certainly 
would  not  have  enough  to  send  his  wife 
shopping  with  a  maid  In  Hong  Kong  uid 
Tokyo.  But  this  corruption  and  graft  are 
mainly  due  to  the  war.  which  has  caused 
a  coUspse  of  the  social  fabric  and  ethics  of 
the  country.  With  the  war  over,  an  elected 
civilian  government  could  begin  to  reestab- 
lish decent  standards  and  win  the  respect  of 
the  people. 

TBS  Vtn»KXBT  BOUE 

7*he  Saigon  governments  have  paid  only  Up 
service  to  social  reforms,  especially  land  re- 
forms. The  VliT..  on  the  other  band,  has 
actually  given  land  to  the  peasants.  A  rep- 
resentative Saigon  government  genuinely  In- 
terested In  the  concerns  of  the  peasanU 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  effective  reforms, 
thereby  winning  popular  support. 

The  Viet  Cong  leadership  has  won  the  al- 
legiance of  many  peasants  because  It  Is  gen- 
erally austere  and  dedicated.  But  with  con- 
dlUons of  peace  and  a  popularly-elected  civil- 
ian government  In  Saigon,  the  Buddhist  lead- 
ers could  play  a  major  role  In  returning 
tbe  country  to-p($UtlcaI  and  social  decency, 
for  they  too  are  austere,  dedicated  and 
trusted  by  tbe  peasants.  Of  course,  the 
Buddhist  monks  will  not  run  the  country, 
although  the  Buddhist  laymen  will  partici- 
pate In  both  the  legislature  and  govern- 
ment. The  Buddhists  can  also  be  of  much 
help  In  the  welfare  program  and  the  social 
reform  decreed  by  the  government.  Already, 
the  Van  Hanh  <Buddhlst)  University  In  Sai- 
gon has  set  up  within  the  last  three  years 
s  "School  for  Touth  to  Serve  the  Society." 
in  which  faculty  and  students  Uve  humbly 
on  charity  and  refuse  to  accept  aid  from 
either  the  Saigon  government  or  tbe  U-S.  I 
do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  contributions  of 
adherents  of  other  faiths,  sucb  as  CatboU- 
clsm.  Cao  Dal  or  Hoa  Hao.  Bud  Buddhism 
is  the  oldest  and  majority  religion  of  Viet- 
nam, and  It  has  In  the  past  contributed  the 
most  to  the  stabUlty,  prosperity  and  cul- 
tural life  of  Vietnam. 

With  the  war  on.  It  Is  virttially  Impossible 
for  external  aid,  particularly  from  the  VS.. 
to  make  any  real  contribution  toward  im- 
proving the  Ut»  of  the  peasant.  But  with 
the  coming  of  peace,  the  U.S.  could  gradually 
transform  Its  military  bases  Into  industrial 
centers  and  its  man-power  programs  Into 
economic  and  educational  de\'elopment.  In- 
stead of  the  countryside  capturing  the  cities, 
according  to  Lin  Plao's  concept  of  the  "war 
of  national  Uberatlon,"  the  cities  and  Indus- 
trial bases  could  gradually  absorb  the  coun- 
tryside Into  the  economic  structure  of  the 
nation.  At  the  preeent  time,  tbe  ratio  of 
VB.  dvlUans  In  Vietnam  to  the  miUlary  Is 
about  one  to  300;  tbe  day  thU  ratio  If  re- 
versed In  favor  of  the  dviUans.  the  "other 
war"  will  be  won.  The  Vietnamese  were  and 
are  against  a  foreign  military  presence,  but 
they  are  not  xenophobic.  They  know  how  to 
absorb  other  cuUtiree.  aa  they  have  shown 
with  the  Chinese  and  the  French,  without 
destroying  their  own  identity. 

The  approach  outUned  above.  X  am  con- 
vinced, win  lead  to  peace  and  independence 
for  Vietnam.  Looking  from  an  American 
point  of  view  (as  well  as  I  can)  at  the  pos- 
sible result,  it  would  at  worst  be  an  in- 
dependent and  neutral  commimlst  state, 
something  like  Yugoslavia.  At  t>eat.  and  1 
personally  think  this  more  likely.  It  would  be 
a  non-communist  (although  perhaps  "left- 
ist") and  neutralist  state. 

But  all  this  depends  on  whether  the  U.S- 
is  really  Interested  In  negotlstlons  on  Viet- 
nam. Some  friends  of  mine,  both  Vletnameee 
and  American,  think  that  the  XJS.  is  not  in- 
tertf  ted  In  peace  in  Vietnam  but  lnst«ad  sees 
the  war  as  a  first  step  in  its  confrontation 
with  China.  I  find  It  hard  to  accept  this 
new.  at  least  so  fw.  I  hope  Americans  wUI 
reallM  that  a  var  with  China  would  be  a  pro- 


found disaster — and  also  that  H  Is  unneces- 
sary: in  fact,  that  tbar*  Is  a  quite  reasonable 
alternative  t 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  FUCINSKI 

or  nxxNOU 
n*  THE  HOCSB  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Febrvary  S,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
foreign  aid  message  received  today.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  underscores  the  Intent 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  Its  sup- 
port to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  He  re- 
minds us  again  of  the  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance of  this  program. 

On  August  21,  1961 — SV4  years  ago — 
the  govenunents  ot  19  Latin  American 
nations  met  with  representatives  of  our 
own  Government  to  launch  a  peaceful 
revolution  in  the  soutbem  half  of  the 
hemisphere.  In  return  for  U.S.  support 
of  their  national  development  efforts, 
the  Latin  Americans  agreed  to  undertake 
vigorous  programs  of  self-help  and  re- 
form. 

By  and  large.  Latin  America  is  keep- 
ing Its  side  of  the  Alllanoe  for  Progress 
bargain. 

Reform  governments  oriented  to  Alli- 
ance principles  have  since  been  elected 
In  Colombia,  Brazil.  Chile.  Peru.  Bolivia, 
and  several  countries  of  Central  America. 
All  of  these  and  otheVs  are  trying  to  re- 
form tax  systems  to  finance  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  development  programs. 
Many  have  begun  to  reform  their  land 
tenure  systems  and  thus  raise  the  Uvlng 
standards  of  their  farmers.  New  hous- 
ing, new  schools,  new  clinics  are  rising 
in  the  dtles  and  villages  of  every"  coun- 
try. 

Spedflc  examples  are  innumerable: 

Primary  school  enrollment  in  Chile  In- 
creased by  175,000  pupils  In  1965,  and  by 
80,000  in  IBM.  To  teach  the  new  stu- 
dents more  than  5,000  new  primary 
schoolteachers  are  being  trained  by  the 
Chilean  Oovemment  every  year. 

Colombia  doubled  agricultural  Invest- 
ments last  year,  and  strives  to  triple 
them  this  year.  In  a  move  to  step  up  the 
distribution  of  farmlands  and  credits. 

Peru  has  financed  more  than  7.000 
self-help  projects  In  its  Impoverished  In- 
dian communities. 

In  Central  America,  the  formation  of 
a  common  market  has  quadrupled  re- 
gional trade  in  only  5  years. 

But  the  pace  of  Latin  Amerian  devel- 
oipment  is  still  too  slow  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  in  every  country  for  food, 
housing,  water,  power,  schools,  and 
jobs — to  consider  only  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tions. If  present  trends  continue,  we  are 
told,  the  Latin  American  population  will 
double  every  23  years  and  reach  625  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2000. 

Steadily  Increasing  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  urban  slum 
dwellers  present  an  immediate  political 
crisis  to  the  statesmen  and  economists  of 
every  Latin  country. 

Indeed,  It  is  hard  to  oversute  the  mag- 
nitude of  tbe  challenge. 


ASM 

Tt>  meet  the  demandf  for  food,  farm 
production  must  be  tocreaaed  by  at  least 
(  percent  every  year: 

To  meet  employment  demands,  at  leaat 
140  million  new  Jobs  miut  be  created; 

To  hoose  tho«e  not  yet  bom.  more  than 
a  million  new  houses  are  required; 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  class- 
rooms must  be  built;  tens  of  thousands 
of  new  doctors  and  nurses  must  be 
trained;  thousands  of  hospitals  and 
cUnlcs  must  be  constructed. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  well  aware 
of  the  political  and  economic  chaos  that 
could  threaten  this  hemLsphere — and  our 
own  security  In  the  DnJted  States— If 
these  minima!  goals  are  not  met.  That 
Is  an  Important  reason  why  we  pledged 
our  help  to  the  people  of  Latin  America 
to  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  And 
that  Is  why  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  promised  to  conttaue  n.8. 
support  of  the  Latin  American  develop- 
ment effort  beyond  the  10-year  period 
origmally  envisaged  for  the  Alliance  for 
Piogieas. 

As  Preddent  Johnson   has  reminded 

The  beglimlng  of  the  begbmlng  Is  beblod 
».  .  .  .  We  b«T»  only  begun  to  mmi  ttw 
mtmU  of  today,  and  Uum  kr*  but  a  ftaetkio 
oi  those  of  Uxaamm. 

Can  we  in  the  United  States  afford  to 
renege  on  our  part  of  the  AlUanoe  for 
Progress  bargain?    Do  we  want  to? 

My  answer  is  no.  This  Is  a  pledge  that 
ve  can  and  must  honor. 
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lUn  wmle  in  OongreM.  Herter  wm  noted  for 
comtrining  "tbe  orgmnlli»Uon*i  and  toTestl- 
gatlonal  »bUlty  of  Hoover  with  t&e  humane 
Intemaclonikl  outlook  of  WendeU  WUkle." 

He  WM  among  thoee  who  Influenced  Oen. 
EUenhover  to  nm  tor  the  prealdency  In  1B53 
and  four  yeaia  later  ttimed  aJide  a  mo»e- 
ment  led  by  Harold  Staiaen  to  make  him 
vice  preeldent.  Herter  nominated  Richard 
>t  NUon  at  the  1»S«  Bepubllcan  convenUon. 
After  Herter  turned  down  a  chance  to  run 
tor  a  third  term  as  governor  In  1»6«.  he  be- 
came undersecretary  of  atate  to  John  Foeter 
Dullee.  succeeding  Dulles  upon  hli  death. 

Herter  served  as  Secretary  of  State  tor  21 
of  the  Btotmleat  months  in  poet-World  War 
n  history.  There  was  the  U-a  Incident,  the 
emergence  of  communism  in  Cuba,  Nlklta 
Khruehchev's  vUlt  to  the  United  Nations  and 
rtote  In  Japan  which  forced  E>realdent  Baen- 
hower  to  cancel  a  propoeed  visit. 

In  IBea,  he  accepted  the  special  trade  ne- 
gotiations poet  from  Preeldent  Kennedy  and 
bad  stayed  at  tbe  post  untu  his  death. 


N.  V.  N«ls«*  Haspital  DcCcalira 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Baa.  Cbistiaa  A.  Haitar 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 


w  TH«  HonsB  or  btpbesintativis 

mesdav.  February  7,  litT 
Mr.  BATES.     Mr.  Speaker,  to  addition 
to  what  I  have  already  said  about  oar 
tote  beloved   colleague,    the  Honorable 
Christian  A.  Herter.  I  wish  to  present 
the  following  newspaper  account: 
tTroin  the  Oloncerter  (Mass.)  Dally  Times. 
Jan.  3.  1»«T1 
HixTia  JoDfXD  MANcHSBiia  nt  Mairr 
SuMina  Evsim 
llAMCBierD,— Former  Secretary  of   State 
and    MiiBMi  liiiii  tts    Governor    Christian    A. 
Herter.  71.  who  died  Friday  evening  at  bis 
home  m  Wsahlngton.  DC.   was  a   longtime 
summer  resident  of   thla  town.     Be  bad  a 
house  on  Proct«  Bt. 

Before  be  became  Secretary  of  Stale  he 
took  part  in  commimlty  activities  In  the 
summer,  and  many  residents  had  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  him. 

One  year  be  wsa  the  speaker  at  the  WHh 
annlveteary  celebration  of  the  Manchester 
Club.  He  baa  ridden  In  parades  and  ap- 
peared at  many  eventa. 

A  flve-term  congreesman  before  he  upeet 
Che  Democrwl  Paul  A.  Dever  in  the  l»6a 
gubernatorial  race.  Herter  was  a  apeeUl  aide 
to  Prealdenla  Kennedy  and  JohnKS  on  trade 
negotiations  since  1943. 

The  son  of  ei-patrlate  artists,  he  was  bom 
m  Paris  and  graduated  from  Harvard  CoUege. 
He  tater  helped  Herbert  Hoover  with  the 
American  Belief  Administration  following 
World  War  I. 
Widely  tecognlaed  for  bis  organlaatloDal 


HON.  PmUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MaaaacHvsarxs 
IK  TH«  HODSg  OF  BBPRISKHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  I,  liS7 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
honored  during  the  recess  of  Congress 
to  attend  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the 
new  wing  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
School  for  Children  at  Canton,  Mass  , 
which  was  named  In  honor  of  my  dear, 
able,  and  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Nils 
V.  "Swede"  Nelson. 

For  many  years,  this  great  American, 
known  to  very  many  people  In  Massachu- 
setts and  throughout  the  Nation,  has 
contributed  unselfishly  and  greatly  to 
many  extremely  worthy  causes.  His  ca- 
reer has  Indeed  been  Inspiring.  Out- 
standing Harvard  gridiron  ttt.T  and 
coach,  a  very  successful  businessman, 
"Swede"  Nelson  has  taken  a  leading 
part  In  many  activities  for  the  public 
good,  for  tbe  benefit  of  our  youth,  our 
children,  and  many  other  people. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  re- 
cite adequately  "Swede"  Nelson's  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  so  many  differ- 
ent fields  for  community.  State,  and  Na- 
tion. The  dedication  of  this  new  hos- 
pital wing  of  an  Institution  devoted  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  handicapped 
children  In  his  name  springs  from  Mr. 
Nelsons  magnlfldent.  long-sustained, 
effective  worit  for  a  group  of  children 
whose  welfare,  care,  and  treatment  must 
always  be  one  of  the  very  strongest  com- 
mitments of  our  society  and  Ita  enlight- 
ened leadership. 

The  Massachusetts  Hospital  school  Is  a 
noted  In-rtitutlon  inaugurated  in  1904  by 
Dr.  Edward  H.  Bradford,  a  celebrated 
Boston  physician  of  proud  New  Eng- 
land ancestry.  He  was  tbe  father  of  out- 
standing and  very  distinguished  sons,  a 
former,  able  and  distinguished  Massa- 
chusetU  Governor,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert Bradford:  an  eminent  doctor.  Charles 
Bradford,  a  famous  specialist:  and  Mr. 
Edward  Bradford,  a  very  successful  busi- 
nessman— all  powerful  exponents  of  the 
children's  eauae  and  In  the  forefront  of 
humane  activities. 


"Swede"  Nelson  has  long  had  very  close 
ties  with  this  distinguished  family,  orig- 
inating at  Harvard  and  continuing  in 
their  mutual,  very  deep  Interest  In  work- 
ing for  and  helping  handicapped  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  Impossible  to  esUmate 
the  amount  of  good  that  has  resulted 
fjrim  the  as.wclatlon  of  "Swede"  Nelson, 
the  Bradford  family,  and  other  dedicated 
leaders,  who  have  labored  together  to 
advance  the  very  -worthy  cause  of  the 
children  the  new  hospital  wing  wlU  serve 
so  fittingly.  .,__    .  „ 

Thrxjughout  the  long  years.  "Swede 
Nelson  has  devoted  himself  to  this  vital 
activity  with  characteristic  buoyant 
spirit,  great  ability.  Intensive  drive, 
tenacity,  and  telling  effect.  He  has  pro- 
vided strong.  Inspiring  leadership  to  press 
forward  with  the  noble  cause  of  these 
children— their  proper  hospitalization, 
care  and  treatment  with  the  result  that, 
thanks  to  him  and  his  associates,  and 
the  vision  and  help  of  the  State.  In  this 
hospital  the  best  talenU  and  techniques 
have  been  developed  and  the  finest  equip- 
ment medical  care,  nursing,  and  ther- 
apy have  been  developed  to  attend  to 
the  needs  of  these  young  people,  who 
must  depend  niwn  great,  humane  leaders 
like  "Swede"  Nelson,  experienced  public 
ofBcials,  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  a-Ullng  to  lend 
their  energlea  and  ablllUea  to  this  line 

Much  of  the  life  of  "Swede"  Nelson 
has  been  devoted  to  helping,  guiding  aijd 
Inspiring  our  young  people,  particularly 
those  who  need  special  attention,  con- 
cern and  care.  Be  has  made  these  con- 
tributions without  thought  of  himself, 
vrithout  fanfare  or  display.  moUvated 
solely  by  the  desire  t<^  do  his  _best  for 
those  who  so  urgently  require  for  their 
comfort  and  weU-belng.  and  sometimes 
for  their  survival,  the  very  things  this 
hospital  wing  will  provide. 

I  am  very  happy  Indeed  that  the  name 
of  this  great  American,  humanitarian 
and  outstanding  leader,  "Swede"  Nelson, 
win  be  perpetuated  In  the  consecrated 
work  of  this  hospital  for  many  years  to 
come,  for  generations  yet  unborn,  as  a 
symbol  of  his  nobUlty  of  punwee,  his 
forceful  leadership,  his  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion and  his  love  of  human  beings. 

We  can  all  be  very  grateful  that  we 
have  such  outstanding,  able,  humane 
leaders  Uke  "Swede"  Nelson,  and  those 
who  latior  with  htei  for  this  lofty  cause. 
I  know  that  this  fine,  new  hospital  they 
serve  and  Its  sealous,  able,  dedicated 
staff  will  continue  to  reflect  and  exem- 
plify the  great  concern  of  our  people  for 
those  dearly  beloved  chUdren  whom  this 
great  Institution  will  serve  and  help  In 
the  time  to  come. 

It  is  most  fltttog  Indeed  that  this  beau- 
tiful new  wing  of  the  hospital  should  be 
named  in  honor  of  one  of  Its  most  artic- 
ulate and  effective  servants  and  cham- 
pions our  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend,  great  Harvard  athlete,  recognized 
civic,  business,  patriotic  and  humani- 
tarian leader— Nils  V.  Nelson. 

Since  "Swede'  Is  one  of  my  dearest 
friends.  I  know  perhaps  more  than  most 
other  people  of  the  most  exceptional  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  so  many  superb 
causes,  and  particularly  to  those  persons 
In  our  midst  who.  for  one  reason  or  an- 
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other,  are  not  always  able  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Our  communities,  our  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  our  Nation 
arc  enriched  by  courageous,  altruistic 
leaders  like  "Swede"  Nelson,  who  strive. 
In  war  and  In  peace — because  he  Is  an 
outstanding  war  veteran  too — In  so  many 
fields  of  endeavor,  to  strengthen  and  per- 
fect the  foundations  of  this  great,  free 
government,  and  to  provide  such  valuable 
support,  encouragement,  and  assistance 
to  handicapped  children,  who  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  so  deeply  In  the 
hearts  and  In  the  concerns  and  solic- 
itudes of  our  fellow  Americans  ct  every 
race,  class,  and  creed. 

With  a  heart  overflowing,  with  grati- 
tude and  pride.  I  heartily  congratulate 
my  dear  friend.  "Sweile"  Nelson,  his  gra- 
cious and  devoted  wife.  Esther;  his  lovely 
daughter.  Natalie;  his  distinguished  son- 
in-law.  Qeorge  &ill,  and  his  entire  fam- 
ily and  wish  them  Godspeed  always.  All 
America  may  be  proud  of  one  of  our 
foremost,  beloved,  honored,  and  dedi- 
cated citizens — the  great  "Swede"  Nel- 
son. May  he  long  brighten  the  lives  of 
our  people  and  serve  our  children  In 
need  of  his  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  fhy  remaiics,  I  In- 
sert directly  following  my  remains  the 
very  Impressive,  moving  speech  of  my 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Nelson,  upon  this  dedi- 
catory occasion  and  insert  therein  the 
statements  and  newspaper  articles  by  the 
gifted  newspaper  writers.  Mr.  "Chick" 
Welch,  Mr.  Fred  Murphy,  and  Mr.  James 
J.  Collins,  and  the  very  appropriate  and 
impressive  remarks  of  his  close  friend 
and  fellow  trustee,  the  dedicated  and 
able  Mr.  Edward  Clark. 

A  large  gathering  was  present  and 
many  dignitaries  were  In  attendance  at 
the  exercises,  among  them  notable  spir- 
itual leaders.  Including  His  Beloved  Ex- 
cellency, Bishop  Jeremiah  F.  Mlnihan; 
my  outstanding  and  able  colleague  and 
valued  friend,  Hon.  James  A.  Bfrkz.  who 
represents  the  community  where  the  hos- 
pital is  located;  the  able,  gracious,  and 
distinguished  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth. His  Excellency  John  Volpe;  and 
many  other  outstanding  leaders  from 
every  walk  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imantmous  consent 
I  Insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  number 
of  articles,  comments,  and  other  mate- 
rials touching  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion: 

RxMAULs  or  Mb.  Vtlb  T.  Nklsok, 
OcTOsa  37,  19M 

Oovcmor  John  A.  Volpe.  my  /ellow  mem- 
ben  of  the  board  of  tariuteee.  Dr.  Nortoo.  Dr. 
Clanl.  Dr.  Gowln.  and  Ed  Clark — aU  the  rtw- 
erend  cler^.  Psther  BfcCann.  rather  Morgan. 
Rabbi  Mann.  Reverend  Little,  and  my  life- 
long friend*,  your  excellency  Bishop  Jertr- 
mlah  Mlnihan.  and  Rev.  Matthev  Coughlin; 
Dr.  Carrol,  Dr.  Foley.  Dr.  Charles  Bradford, 
Dr.  Brayton.  all  you  loyal  members  of  the 
hoapltal  •chool.  and  you  wonderful  children, 
my  cdd  fTlenda  from  the  Orldlron  Club  and 
West  End  Bouse,  my  great  teammate.  Con- 
gressman PhU  PhUbln.  my  family,  lorely 
ladles,  friends  and  neighbors. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  expreae  the  over- 
whelming gratitude  I  have  for  thla  great 
honor,  to  baTe  my  name  associated  with  the 
Immortal  Dr.  Edward  H.  Braford.  who  In 
1904.  with  tremrndoua  vision  and  a  great 
lore  for  handicapped  children,  established 
this  great  hospital  acboot  ao  tbeM  bleoaad 


children  could  have  a  completely  happy  life. 

This  hospital  school  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Edward  Braford  so  that  -  education,  oon- 
valeaceace.  and  rehabllltntlon  could  aU  pro- 
ceed together.  Through  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  Dr.  Brayton,  we  are  accredited 
by  all  the  colleges,  and  no  other  institution 
In  the  countz7  has  a  secondary  school  lUca 
ours. 

As  our  nne  directors.  Dr.  Carrol  and  Dr. 
Foley  win  coollrm.  the  mtrorpectlve  remark- 
able sktU  of  all  our  great  doctors,  teachers 
and  nurses  has  not  only  brought  light  to 
dark  places,  but  they  have  rehabUluted  08% 
of  our  wonderful  chUdren.  Many  students 
go  to  coU^e  and  many  also  follow  very  use- 
ful occupatlona.  Their  achievements  would 
compare  with  secondary  schools  anywhere. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Col.  John 
Donovan,  of  bleased  memory,  whom  Z 
coached  at  Harvard.  John  nevor  took  a  back- 
ward step.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
for  10  years,  he  worked  hard  to  Improve, 
encourage  and  help  our  handicapped  chil- 
dren whom  he  loved.  We  abaU  always  mlsa 
him. 

Miss  Brlckett,  Mlas  Drummond.  Miss  Ab- 
derson.  Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Ellery  have 
helped  so  much  in  our  hospital  school  fam- 
ily. And  there  ar*  many  others;  however, 
we  cannot  forget  our  gardener.  Mr.  Dodd. 
who  keeps  thla  place  bc&utlful. 

I  have  so  many  nice  folks  to  thank,  my 
friends.  th«  o^utees.  It  la  a  real  pleastire 
to  work  with  them.  They  are  simply  great. 
Many  thanks  also  to  a  fine  doctor,  Dr. 
Charles  Brailf ord ,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  athlete.  Bis  brother  Edward  and  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Bradford  are  Jxist  like  him. 
Charlie,  the  Orldlron  Club  executive  board, 
and  the  club  presented  this  oil  painting— 
It  doesn't  look  like  Cary  Grant,  but  It  cer- 
tainly looks  Uke  me.  I  will  never  forget 
what  the  Gridiron  Club  has  done  for  me. 
All  you  nice  folks  were  very  kind  to  drop 
by  and  visit  with  us.  my  good  friends.  Gov- 
ernor Volpe,  and  my  former  roommate  and 
teammate.  Congressman  PhUbln — you  were 
both  very  nice  to  come. 

All  of  us  are  very  proud  to  be  a  small  part 
of  this  dedicated  hoeplt&I  school.  My  pride 
Is  so  great  lo  this  honor  that  probably  notli- 
Ing  In  my  life  could  have  made  me  so  su- 
premely grateful.  Esther.  Natalie,  Bed  Bill, 
and  our  six  grandchUdren  all  share  this  pride 
and  gratitude. 

To  this  little  famUy.  my  dear  mother  and 
dad.  and  my  good  frlenda.  many  of  whom 
are  here.  I  owe  all  the  good  things  that  tiave 
ever  happened  to  me. 

If  my  humble  efforts  have  helped.  H  U 
only  because  of  the  tradition  set  by  CM-. 
Bradford.  AU  these  doctors,  nurses,  teach- 
ers, trustees  and  helpers  have  been  aa  one 
great  team,  of  which  we  have  all  been  a  part. 
Our  Immortal,  Inspirational  leader.  Dr. 
Bradford,  and  all  those  who  have  followed, 
truly  believe  we  get  along  by  helping  each 
other. 

Finally,  you  wonderful  twys  and  girls,  who 
have  made  this  day  so  happy  for  me  and  all 
of  us — you  are  among  tbe  Anest  young  folks 
In  aU  the  world. 

Love  still  makes  the  world  go  round,  and 
I  am  sure  our  Maker  with  his  Infinite  wisdom 
wlU  always  watch  over  oxir  children. 

Z  used  to  think  that  athletes  had  the 
^eatest  courage,  but  let  me  asEure  you  that 
the  eubllmest  coura^  Is  found  In  the  bravery 
of  a  staunch  soul — of  a  handicapped  child. 

Blees  all  of  you  for  what  you  have  done  to 
help  make  this  hospital  school  for  crippled 
children  the  finest  In  the  greatest  country 
In  the  world,  these  United  8tat«s. 

My  appreciative  thanks  are  without  limit. 
I  am  forever  gratelul. 

Rucaaju  or  Bom.  Kdwau  Class 
We  gather  today  to  dedicate  a  new  hos- 
pital. Increasing  the  faculties  of  this  great 
hospital  school  here  at  Canton  and  though 
this  addlUon  to  our  faculties  we  sbaU  b* 


able  to  greatly  Increase  the  senices  and  care 
of  the  children  entrusted  to  our  care  and 
of  whom  we  are  so  proud. 

But  the  dedication  goes  far  beyond  our 
services  as  rendered.  We  are  sathered  also 
to  honor  a  man  of  outstanding  qualities,  a 
man  of  greatness,  who  Is  known  and  loved 
by  all  who  meet  him  and  call  blm  friend. 

The  recipient  of  today's  honor  Is  a  gentle- 
men In  every  sense  of  tbe  word,  a  self-made 
man  whose  deeds  have  been  known,  recited 
and  recorded  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  CoNcaxssioNAi.  Rccoao  on  not 
one  but  three  occasions. 

When  appointed  a  trustee  of  this  great 
hoepltal  school.  I  considered  U  to  be  s  grest 
honor  to  be  associated  with  out  gue«t  of 
honor.  Little  did  I  know  of  the  tremendous 
lessons  I  was  to  learn  from  hU  example.  The 
very  way  he  conducts  bis  every  day  life  and 
the  bumlUty  he  shows  at  all  times,  are  an 
Inspiration  for  aU.  and  the  devotion  he  shows 
to  the  children  of  this  school  Is  In  Itself  a 
tribute  to  him.  On  many  occasions  X  have 
beard  him  say.  *lf  It  be  for  the  best  Interest 
of  the  ChUdren  and  for  the  good  of  the  chil- 
dren then  we  should  vote  for  It.  For  that  la 
our  purpose  as  triistees." 

This  great  man  Is  as  considerate  of  the 
poor  as  he  Is  of  the  wealthy,  as  considerate 
of  the  worker  as  he  Is  of  the  administrator 
and  as  considerate  of  the  ward  attendant  as 
be  Is  of  the  superintendent.  This  m^n  makes 
DO  distinction  between  men  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  and  Is  at  aU  times  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  most  grateful,  and  I  shall  cherish 
always  the  yeaza  of  association  and  years 
that  It  has  been  my  prIvUege  to  serve  as 
his  brother  trustee. 

Long  before  the  ecumenical  spirit  was 
thrust  into  prominence,  this  great  man  whom 
we  honor  today  was  a  walking  example  and 
pracuced  the  precepts  of  that  q>tnt  In  bis 
everyday  life.  It  Is  therefore  most  appro- 
priate and  fitting  that  we  today  dedicate 
this  beautiful  building  In  his  name,  reward- 
ing 35  years  of  faithful  and  devoted  service 
to  this  hoepltal  school.  It  1*  an  honor  truly 
deeerved. 

lAdlea  and  gentlemen  assembled  here  to- 
day on  this  memorable  occasion  may  I  pre- 
sent to  you  a  gentleman,  the  type  of  man 
you  are  honored  to  know  once  In  a  lifetime: 
Mr.  Nils  V.  '"Swede"  Nelson. 

HosrtTAi.  Wwo  DraiCATko  w  Caktoh: 
"SwDC"  NxLBOH  Saloth  Coomaos  or 
CmiJ>aEN 

(By  Pred  Murphy) 

It  was  a  big  day  for  a  big  man  yesterday 
when  the  new  wing  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bospital  School  In  C&nton  wu  dedicated  the 
Nils  V.  Nelson  Building  In  honor  of  the  Har- 
vard footbaU  star  and  ooacb. 

"Nothing  else  could  hove  made  me  so  su- 
premely happy."  Swede  Nelson  told  the  400 
friends  attending  the  dedicauon  ceremonies. 

•'Words  are  Inadequate  to  expreaa  my  grat- 
itude at  having  my  name  aasoclated  with  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Bradford  who  established  tbU 
hospital  school  In  1904." 

Referring  to  the  many  crippled  youngsters 
In  the  audience.  Nelson  said  he  once  thought 
tbe  beet  brand  of  courage  was  found  on  the 
athleUc  field. 

"But  I  know  now  that  real  courage  Is 
found  In  the  heoru  and  minds  of  these 
handicapped  chUdren." 

The  new  wing  adds  90  beds  to  tbe  hospi- 
tal's previous  i77-bed  capacity. 

The  •a.S-milUoa  wing  U  equipped  with 
two  surgloaj  suite*,  complete  operating 
roocna.  with  the  latest  electrocardiogram 
anesthesia  and  x-ray  unite. 

The  new  building  also  Include*  speech  and 
occupational  therapy  rooms,  clinics,  a  medi- 
cal Ubrary  and  administrative  tri&ces. 
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Got.  Volpe,  aald  the  wtn«  wm  rightful 
tiltmie  to  an  ouUtandlng  cttlx«ii. 

••Tou  «•  liooortng  yourtelvM.  when  you 
honor  Swede  Neleoo  ...»  Benlle«n»n  unong 

Another  dedtcfcUon  epeaker.  hoepiUl 
tnuue  Bdwxrd  T.  Clarlt,  deecrtbed  tioUoa 
as  one  of  the  greater  men  ol  our  tlmee: 

"Umg  before  the  ecumenical  spirit  was 
thru»t  Into  prominence.  Swede  w»«  a  Uvlng 
eujnple  at  thAt  way  of  Ufe." 

Othera  attending  the  ceremony  were  VS. 


Nile  V.  (Swede)  Nelaon.  the  World's  Greatest 
Sporteman.  last  Thurwlay.  on  a  sundrenched 
afternoon,  "on*  In  a  million"  for  this  time  of 
the  year  waa,  an  affair  that  everyone  who 
ever  knew  Mr.  Nelson  should  have  witnesMd. 
We  always  felt  that  the  wonderful  "Swede' 
missed -hla-calUng,  because  so  help  ua. 
Thursday  afternoon  while  holding  his  audi- 
ence In  the  palm  of-hls-band.  he  had  nearly 
everyone  present  laughing  hilariously  one 
mlnu»«  and  weeping  unashamedly  the  next. 
He  would  have  been  a  'natural"  on  the 
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i^^nLn-  bSSJ  rnd^uSp  Phllbin.  the  .t^;  ^houTd  he  or  one  of  his  friends  who 
McStRev  Jeremiah  F.  Mtolhan  and  jnembers  are  legion,  directed  hU  many  talents  to  the 
»ao»i;  »ev.  ./Biwu**™  »  _...._^    M.i-^-    (.       r .t<„v..-    .,v..*.    na-inia    wmild    n#ver    have 


of   the  Gridiron   Club,  of  which   Nelson    la 
past  president. 

•33-Mn.uoN  Botldwc  in  Cantok:  New 
CHiLOUcn'a  HosPTTAL  Wnto 
On*  0*  the  world's  most  famous  taclUUes 
for  handloftpped  youngsters,  the  Uaasa- 
chuMtU  Boapltal  School  for  Crippled  ChU- 
dren  In  Canton  dedicates   an  addtUon  to- 

The  »2.a-mllUon  Nils  V.  Nelson  Building  Is 
niuned  In  honor  of  Harvard's  famed  football 
■tar  and  coach.  Swede  Nelson,  who  Is  serving 
his  25th  year  aa  trustee  of  the  school. 

Swede  will  be  on  hand  lor  the  ceremonies 
tomorrow  afternoon,  along  with  members  of 
the  Gridiron  Oub  of  Greater  Boaton,  of 
which  Nelson  is  a  past  president. 

Gov-  Volpe  win  be  principal  speaker. 
The  wing  adds  80  needed  beds  to  the  Brad- 
ford Hoepltal,  founded  in  190»  by  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Bradford,  father  of  former  Oov.  Robert 
T.  Bradlord. 

Twelve  of  the  beds  wUl  be  cribs  and  will 
fadUtate  the  hospital- school's  new  policy  of 
accepting  crippled  infants.  All  of  the  med- 
icAl  and  therapy  faclUUea  will  permit  treat- 
ment at  a  very  early  age. 

Up  to  now.  the  state-supported  hoapltal 
school  accepted  physically  handicapped 
children  from  kindergarten  age  through  high 
school. 

Currently  the  schools  IW  youngsters  are 
receiving  education  and  rehabilitation  to 
overcome  their  handicaps. 

The  school  has  many  fuccesaful  graduates, 
including  doctors,  teachers,  artists,  lawyers, 
And  admlnlstraton. 

"Ninety -three  per  cent  of  our  graduates 
become  self -supporting,"  school  oOicUls 
proudly  announce. 

"Fifty  per  cent  oomplete  their  high  school 
•ducftUon  here  and  go  to  higher  learning,  the 
othen    directly    to    Joba    In    industry    and 


ICany  of  the  patients  are  able  to  get  to 
their  clBssroonis  on  crutches,  in  wheelchairs 
or  on  litters. 

Some  can't  be  moved  from  their  beds,  so 
a  new  dimension  was  added  last  year  to 
enable  the  classrooms  to  come  to  them  by 
way  of  television. 

The  wing.  In  addition  to  the  additional 
beds  and  cribs,  will  house  two  operaung 
roc»na.  a  therapy  center,  a  pharmacy  and 
other  facUlUes. 

Dr.  John  Carroll,  school  director  said  the 
operating  rooms  will  permit  corrective  sur- 
gery on  Infanta  to  ward  off  tome  of  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  their  infirmity. 

Commenting  on  why  the  new  wing  was 
named  in  honor  of  Swede  Nelson,  Dr.  Car- 
roll said,  "He  has  been  a  wonderful  person. 
He  has  represented  the  school  as  truBt«e  for 
as  years  and  haa  been  Instrumental  in 
gettlnc  many  of  the  faetlitles  we  needed." 

tProm  the  Matttck   (Mass.)    Herald,  Nov.   1. 
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OmaxMa  Taavr%  to  "No«issman" 

<By  Chick  Welch) 

Naming  the  Crippled  Children's  Hoapital- 

B^iool  ftt  Canton   after  the  one-and-ocU7 


rooillghts  where  people  would  never  have 
tired  of  UsUning  to  hJm.  Here's  a  wonderful 
personage  everyone  wbo  knows  him  wishes 
could  live  forever;  hie  equal  as  a  good- 
will-dispenser  may  not  come  along  in  the 
nest  100  years  and,  perchance,  as  the  poets 
say.  For  Aye!  Lest  the  caption  to  this  ar- 
ticle be  dlaconcertlng  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing Nits  V.  Is  as  American -All -American  like 
the  Olympics  Billy  Mills  (USMCl.  the  Stage 
and  Screens  Bob  Hope,  Casey  SKngel.  and 
the  late  Free.  John  Kennedy  and  the  Oar- 
den's  Walter  Brown  alt  rolled  into  one. 
Canton  for  the  specially  privileged  chUdren 
Signor  Nelson  predicted  that  Harvard  would 
go  aU  the  way  If  the  team  continued  to  give 
their  two  year  Eye  tallan  backs  running 
room. 

Nelsom  Wrr,  Emkbgt  Cms  *t  D»icatioh 
(By  James  J.  Collins) 
Cantoi*.— Swede  Nelson,  wboae  wit  and 
wisdom  have  extolled  many  another  person- 
am, stood  quietly  with  head  bowed  as  others 
lauded  his  personal  dedlcaUon  and  energy 
In  community  service  here  "niursday. 

Dedicating  the  Nils  V.  Nelaon  Memorial 
Wing  of  the  MaasachueetU  Hospital  School. 
Oov.  John  A.  Volpe  praised  Nelson  and  his 
work  for  the  hospital  school. 

Tluj  school  offers  specialised  medical  care 
and  training  for  educational  careers  to  physi- 
cally handicapped  students.  It  was  a  flttiog 
tribute  to  Nelson  who  this  year  marks  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  as  a  school  trustee.  During 
that  time  he  has  given  generously  of  hU 
time  and  reaources  to  expand  and  update 
facilities  at  the  Canton  complex. 

Joining  in  the  tribute  were  Cong.  James 
A.  Burke  and  PhlUp  Phllbln,  Most  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Mlnlhan.  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Boston 
Archdloceee.  and  scores  of  legislators. 

Got.  Volpe  noted  that  Nelson  is  "one  of 
our  moat  distinguished  cltlxens.  In  honoring 
him  we  are  bonorin«  ourselvee.  Be  Is  and 
haa  always  been  a  gentleman  among  gentle- 
men. 

'Today  we  take  a  great  step  forward.  How 
rightfully  proud  our  gueat  of  honor  must  be. 
■nirough  his  example  may  we  be  dedicated 
to  public  service  and  public  trust." 

Other  speakers  included  Dr.  John  J  Car- 
roll, superintendent  erf  the  hosplUl  school; 
Dr.  Alfred  F,  Frechette,  commlsaloner  of  the 
state  Department  of  Public  Health.  Nelson 
himself  once  more  proved  to  be  a  delightful 
raconteur. 

Prayers  were  offered  by  Rev.  Leo  J.  McCann. 
Catholic  cbs4>laln;  Rabbi  Jacob  Mann,  and 
Rev.  Timothy  H.  Uttle.  Protestant  chaplain. 
The  new  ta.S  million  wing  Increases  the 
bed  capacity  by  77.  It  U  equipped  with  two 
surgical  suites  with  special  facilities  for 
physicians,  nurses,  and  attendanU. 

It  contains  three  and  six-room  wards,  ad- 
ministrative offices,  lobby  and  reception  areas, 
and  specialized  rooms  for  X-r&y.  plaster 
casta,  a  blood  bank,  and  recovery  room. 

In  addlUon  to  tbe  surgical  and  medical 
services  and  lu  education  program  supervised 
by  Dr.  Margaret  Brayton  the  hoapltal  school 
provides  for  special  poetgraduau  training 
courses  beyond  the  high  school  level. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUrOBHXA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATlVBa 

Wednesdav.  February  8.  1967 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  period  between  the  8»th  and  Mth 
Congresses  an  article  appeared  In  Per 
Be  magazines  winter  Issue  In  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  detail  some  of  the 
attitudes  In  California  and  elsewhere 
along  with  my  own  views  on  the  need  for 
regional  development  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  water  reaource*.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Record,  I  have  aaked  and 
been  granted  iinanlmous  permission  that 
the  article  be  reproduced : 

The  Battlm  or  OaAXD  Canton 
(By  Bon.  CaAifi  Hosmes) 
In  Hollywood's  Wild  West  its  easy  to  spot 
the  good  guys :  they  all  wear  white  haW  In 
todays  real  West  it  Isn't  so  easy.  A  gigantic 
water  battle  rages  and  both  sides  deck  them- 
selves out  In  the  white  of  rl«hteouane«.  Th* 
result  U  conlusion.  particularly  In  Congress 
where  the  struggle  focuses. 

The  battle  and  Its  Issues  are  wrapped  up 
In  H-R.  4«71.  a  blU  to  authorlae  spending 
»1.7  billion  to  build  the  Colorado  Blver  Baaln 
Project,  lateat  of  many  mulU-purpoae  west- 
ern water  and  power  projects.  It  will  bene- 
fit seven  states  and  affect  a  vast  area  of  Bp- 
proilmately  342.000  square  miles— about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  continental  United  States. 
Mexico,  our  neighbor  to  the  south,  has  a 
stake  In  it  too:  for  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Colorado  wind  through  that  country  to  the 
Oulf  of  Oalifomia. 

The  project's  proponents  are  the  respon- 
sible water  officials  of  Utah.  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico.  Nevada.  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. Paced  with  spectacularly  rising 
population  ctirves  and  burgeoning  new  de- 
mands for  murUclpal.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural water,  they  foresee  a  bleak  future  of 
drought  and  eoono«nlc  stagnation  unless  H.B. 
4671  IS  enacted.  Purther.  they  see  in  the 
revenues  from  the  two  proposed  power  dams 
a  practical  means  to  price  water  within  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  Its  users"  ability  to 
pay.  Dams  of  this  kind  have  been  an  inte- 
gral element  of  western  water  development 
ever  since  the  Reclamation  Act  was  enacted 
In  1903  under  sponaorshlp  of  Theodore 
Boosevelt's  Administration. 

The  project's  oppooenU  are  conservation 
groups  spearheaded  by  the  preeUgioua  San 
Francisco- baaed  Sierra  Club.  They  have 
■  taken  dead  aim  on  the  dams,  which  they 
charge  are  unnecessary.  wlU  Inundate  Grand 
Canyon,  generally  ruin  the  area's  natural 
state  and  set  a  precedent  for  the  Invasion  ol 
all  national  parks  and  wildlife  areas. 

Basle  to  this  t>attle  Is  the  conflict  which 
Inescapably  occur*  when  a  dynanUc.  expand- 
ing society  reaches  i^ysical  circumstances 
tending  to  contain  it.  For  centuries  the 
consequence  In  Europe  has  been  bloody  wars, 
lu  America  has  been  water  wars.  To  the  op- 
ponents, the  Issue  now  at  stake  Is  conserva- 
tion and  a  place  for  man  to  commune  with 
nature  and  to  play.  To  tbe  proponents,  a 
place  for  man  to  play  comes  second  to  a 
place  for  man  to  live — and  water  Is  vital  to 
llXe. 

The  current  battle  Is  only  the  latest  tn  a 
centxiry-long  series  of  water  wars  dotting  tbe 
history  ot  the  arid  west.  Pioneers  turned  to 
tbe  Colorado's  waters  Xor  their  needs,  when 
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the  sUtes  Involved  Orat  were  settled.  By  tbe 
law  of  the  West,  water  appropriation  for 
"beneficial  consumptive  use"  creates  a  right 
to  continue  tbat  use  Indefinitely  against  sub- 
sequent approprlators.  While  the  land  re- 
mained sparsely  settled  water  rivalries  arose 
on  a  local  basis.  Later,  as  population  In- 
creased, more  rapidly  growing  states — par- 
tloularly  the  southern  section  of  California — 
Tint«n  appropriating  uses  of  the  Colorado's 
water  at  a  rate  alarming  to  the  others.  Ado- 
lescent California.  U  was  feared,  would  lay 
claim  to  a  lion's  share  by  prior  appropriation 
before  maturity  in  other  states  would  grant 
them  their  rights.  Local  rivalries  ripened 
to  Interstate  contests. 

Defense  actions  by  California's  neighbors 
took  the  form  of  blocking  her  reclamation 
projects  In  the  Senate.  Tbelr  success  hinged 
on  the  fact  that  smallness  of  a  state's  pop- 
ulation does  not  dilute  Its  political  power 
in  that  body.  Senators  from  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  aUtes  of  Wyoming.  Utah. 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado  ganged  up  with 
Arizona's  and  Nevada's  to  outvote  tbe  two 
from  CalUornlSt  the  other  L<ower  Basin 
partner. 

Not  tintu  1932  was  tbe  Impaase  partly 
broken  by  a  aeven-itate  Colorado  River  Basin 
compact  negotiated  at  Sanu  Pe,  NJC,  under 
guidance  of  Hert>ert  Hoover,  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe  as  post-World  I  food 
relief  czar.  The  compact  did  not  divide  the 
Colorado's  water  among  tbe  states  but  be- 
tween the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins,  with  tlie 
dividing  line  at  Lee  Ferry  In  Northern  Arl- 
Bona.  It  left  to  the  respective  sUtes  the 
further  task  of  allocating  basin  entitlements 
between  them. 

The  compact  was  written  In  "acre^oot" 
terminology — an  amount  of  water  covering 
an  acre  of  land  to  a  depth  of  one  foot, 
roughly  335,900  gallons.  Along  with  other 
provisions.  It  gave  each  baaln  a  rl^t  to  ben- 
eficial consumptive  use  of  7>^  million  acre- 
feet  annually.  The  Lower  Basin  was  author- 
ized to  increase  Its  use  by  1  million  acre- 
feet  per  yeex  If  surplus  water  was  available. 
Water  to  which  Mexico  might  be  entitled 
(and  the  amount  was  anumed-to  be  small) 
was  to  be  deducted  first  from  the  surplus 
and  then  eqxially  from  each  basin's  alloca- 
tion. With  this  exception  the  basins  now 
were  freed  to  appropriate  permanently  bene- 
ficial consumptive  uses  up  to  the  limits  of 
the  compact  and.  on  a  temporary  basis,  take 
water  In  excess  of  that  amount  unUl  uses 
in  the  other  basin  required  Its  retention. 
The  Blower  developing  Upper  Basin  was  pro- 
tected against  the  fast  developing  Lower 
Baaln  ezempUfled  by  Calllomla. 

Without  the  pressure  of  rapid  growth  and 
expanalon  during  the  1930-lOfiO  period,  the 
Upper  Basin  could  move  leisurely  and  ami- 
cably to  an  agreement  la  1948  dlvidlzig  up 
their  water. 

The  situation  was  quite  different  to  the 
south.  Arid  Southern  California  desperately 
wanted  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  based 
on  Hoover  Dam.  It  wanted  large-scale  im- 
portation of  Colorado  River  water  to  Its 
coastal  plain  via  a  massive  aqueduct  planned 
by  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
em  California.  Arizona  wanted  none  of  this. 
Its  strategy  w^  to  throw  every  poeslble  road- 
block against  acquisition  of  water  rights  by 
the  growing  giant  next  door.  It  refused  even 
to  ratify  the  1933  agreement  It  declined 
to  agree  on  a  division  of  Lower  Baaln  water. 
In  Congress  it  fought  a  bitter  delaying  ac- 
tion against  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 
first  Introduced  In  1933.  and  stalled  from 
passage  until  1928. 

Congress,  wearied  of  the  ruiming  Arlaona- 
Callfomta  feud,  determined  by  that  Act  to 
settle  tt.  It  said  that  before  Hoover  Dam 
could  be  started.  CalUornia  must  renounce 
all  claims  to  over  4.4  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually of  C-olorado  River  water,  plus  one-hall 
of  surplus  waters.  If  any.  A  3.8  million  acre- 
feet  allocation  was  suggested  for  Arizona 
and  800.000  acre-feet  (or  Nevada.     In  1939 


the  California  legislature  agreed  to  the  limi- 
tation. Construction  of  Hoover  Dam  at  last 
began  tn  1930.  despite  threats  by  Arlsona's 
governor  to  csOl  out  his  National  Guard  and 
stop  the  ground-breaking.  It  was  not  until 
1944  that  Arizona  reluctantly  ratified  tbe 
Santa  Pe  Compact  in  order  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior  for  its 
etlpulated  3il  million  acre-feet  of  water. 

During  that  a&me  World  War  U  year.  1944, 
a  treaty  with  Mexico  was  ratified  giving  it  a 
surprlBlngly  large  1.S  million  acre-feet  of  the 
Colorado's  water  annually.  Tbe  actual  btir- 
den  of  this  treaty  U  not  1.S,  but  approxi- 
mately 1.8  million  acre- feet  to  account  for 
water  lost  through  evaporation  and  regula- 
tion of  the  delivery  to  Mexico. 

By  itatii.  the  superimposed  Mexican  Treaty 
burden  was  an  unexpected  but  not  stagger- 
ing blow.  Taken  with  more  complete  data 
on  the  Colorado  River's  actual  water  supply 
accumulated  following  tbe  1933  Compact.  It 
ran  up  a  Ufe-sl£ed  red  wsmlng  flag.  The 
Santa  Pe  negotiators,  It  turned  out.  had  di- 
vided up  more  water  than  the  river  supplied. 
This  deficit  now  was  to  be  augmented  fur- 
ther by  the  imposing  treaty  burden.  The  gap 
between  water  expectations  and  water  reali- 
sations of  the  states  was  staggering.  In 
short,  tbe  water -bankruptcy  of  the  river  be- 
came clear  and  certain. 

Tbe  seeds  of  violent  controversy  between 
the  states  along  lu  banks  again  were  eown. 
This  time  the  mere  divialon  of  an  assumed 
water  sufficiency  was  not  the  issue.  The  dis- 
pute transmuted  to  a  dreaded  reaponsibillty 
to  allocate  a  frightening  deficiency.  Arlaona 
moved  quickly  in  194fl  to  Insulate  itself  from. 
any  allocation  of  the  deficiency  by  Introduc- 
ing bills  In  Congress  for  the  Central  Atlsona 
Project  measured  by  the  state's  fxill  2.8  mil- 
lion acre-feet  claim,  undepleted  by  any  short- 
ages In  supply.  California  and  otoers 
countermoved  by  stalling  the  bills.  Frus- 
trated in  Congress,  Arizona  moved  its  battle 
to  a  new  arena  in  19&3.  It  filed  suit  against 
California  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  enforce 
It  hopes  and  deelrea. 

The  Court  rendered  Its  decision  tn  1963. 
It  refused  to  consider  the  question  of  defi- 
cits. That  hot  potato  was  tossed  back  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Congress. 
In  the  proceas.  California's  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  p^er  allocation  of  water  was  conflrmed. 
The  Court  further  decreed  that  the  consid- 
erable waun-  of  an  Arizona  tributary  ot  the 
Colorado  tbe  OUa  River,  need  not  be  counted 
against  Arlxona's  3.8  million  acre-feet  paper 
allocaUon.  This  was  a  bitter  blow  to  Cali- 
fornia, as  it  meant — In  practical  effect — the 
Colorado  River's  deficit  was  not  to  be  les- 
sened by  the  Olla's  estimated  1.75  million 
acre- feet  flow. 

Anticipating  the  poestblUty  of  a  dismal 
day  in  court.  California  fought  hard  during 
the  mld-1950's  to  deUy  leglslaUon  sought  by 
the  Upper  Basin  states  to  approach  their 
Compact  entitlemenu  of  Colorado  River 
water.  Water  rtghu  and  compacts  to  tbe 
conuary.  California  theorised  tbat  as  long 
OS  water  flowed  down  the  river  tt  was  not 
held  upstream  and  consequently  was  avail- 
able for  use  in  existing  California  projects. 
She  gained  four  years,  delaying  passage  of 
the  Upper  Basin's  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  unUl  1958. 

This  contest  marked  tlie  beginning  of  the 
current  truce  on  bickering  between  the  river 
states.  It  became  apparent  to  CalUramla, 
as  well  as  to  the  others,  that  fighting  be- 
tween themselves  offered  no  real  solution 
to  the  basic  problem  common  to  all;  water- 
bankruptcy  of  tbe  river.  Each  passing  year 
had  brought  a  closer  realization  that  the 
river's  water  ledger  must  be  brought  out  of 
the  red  by  a  substantial  augmentation  of 
water  supply.  Within  30  years  the  actual 
water  to  meet  California's  4.4  million  acre- 
feet  entitlement  will  not  be  flowing  due  to 
new  usea  upstream.  Should  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  be  buUt,  Its  situation  will  be 
the  same.  Only  a  Uttle  farther  In  the  future 
Will  the   Mine   consequences  plague  Upper 


Baidn  states.  Their  entitl«nent  by  the  Com- 
pact may  meet  their  needs,  but  water  actu- 
ally available  will  not. 

Although  the  seven  Colorado  River  states 
may  agree  on  Uttle  else,  all  are  now  con- 
vinced that  a  dire  future  of  drought  can  be 
avoided  by  augmentation  of  their  river 
basin's  deficit  water  supply  through  "impor- 
tation from  sources  outside  the  natural 
drainage  basins  of  the  Southwest,  desalina- 
tion, weather  modification,  and  other  means." 
as  H  Jl.  4671  provldea.  To  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  eaich.  tbe  bill  calls  for  studies  and 
reports  on  feasible  means  for  augmentation. 
Of  equal  Importance,  and  to  help  pay  the 
coat,  the  blU  authorises  Marble  Canyon  and 
Hualapal  ffcumerly  Bridge  Canyon)  Dams, 
whose  hydro  electric  revenues,  when  com- 
bined with  Hoover.  Parker  and  Davis  Dams 
and  other  project -Income,  are  expected  in 
75  years  to  pay  all  Interest  and  pile  up 
•3.14  billion  net  revenues  to  help  pay  for 
augmentation  schemes.  The  two  new  dams 
account  for  11.3  billion  of  this  toui.  Addi- 
tionally, It  allocates  to  the  UB.  Treasury 
(rather  than  Coltvado  River  revenues)  the 
cost  of  the  Brst  IS  million  acre-feet  of 
augmentation  by  declaring  the  Mexican 
Treaty  burden  a  national  obligation.  Tbe 
I  million  balance  of  the  first  3-6  mUUon 
acre-feet  per  year  Is  to  be  repaid  trom  the 
proposed  dams.  These  are  the  mechanics  by 
which  water  augmentatloa — whether  by 
"importation,  desalination,  weather  modl- 
fl^atloiL,  or  other  means"— ^>eoomes  finan- 
cially feasible. 

The  bill  Includes  other  foatuFee  aooeptable 
to  all  seven  states  by  way  Ot  gtve-and-take 
compromises,  such  as: 

Authorisation  of  the  Central  ArlBona 
Project  for  Arleona. 

Authorisation  of  five  new  participating 
projects   for   the  Upper  Basin. 

Extension  of  water  augmentation  studies 
to  Include  such  far-away  locations  as  West 
Texas  and  Western  Kansas. 

A  guarantee  to  California  that  calculation 
and  allocation  of  the  river's  water  deficit  will 
respect  her  claim  to  4.4  million  acre-feet. 

A  provision  guaranteeing  first  claim  to  the 
oreaii  of  origin  of  water  imported  from  them, 
■stabllahment  of  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission, wlilch  powerful  members  of  the 
Senate  held  as  ransom  for  even  considering 
the  bUl. 

Despite  the  area -of -origin  protective 
clause,  states  of  the  Padflo  Northwest — 
Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho  and  MoDtana — 
violently  oppose  the  legislation.  Such  op- 
poaltlon  la  somewhat  understandable  in 
context  of  these  states'  amply  generous  wa- 
ter supply.  Tliey  have  not  studied  tt  care- 
fully in  relation  to  possible  future  needs 
based  on  expanalon  during  the  decades 
ahead.  They  don't  wont  to  take  any  chances 
on  unknowns.  Further,  their  numerous 
Congressmen,  Senators,  Oovemors  and 
candidates  for  office  at  all  levels  find  mount- 
ing b  crusade  "to  save  the  Northwest's  water 
from  greedy  California"  Is  much  more  pro- 
ductive at  the  polls  than  debating  more  con- 
troversial Issues. 

Less  understandable  Is  the  violently  emo- 
tional opposition  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  Its 
alUeti  in  hitherto  responsible  and  respected 
groups,  the  wild  charges  that  Grand  Canyon 
will  be  "Inundated."  "flooded"  and  "ruined" 
tend  to  be  believed  by  millions,  who  picture 
a  total  obliteration  of  this  priceless  national 
scenic  heritage.  If  this  were  true,  public 
outrage  would  be  Justlfled.  Plans  for  dams 
which  would  bring  such  an  end  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  should  be  burned  like  a  leper's  rags. 
But  the  charges  are  not  true.  Marble 
Canyon  and  Hualapal  Dams  wUl  do  no  such 
thing.  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  will 
not  be  inundated.  It  will  not  be  flooded. 
It  wUl  not  be  ruined. 

The  effect  on  the  Canyon  will  be  minimal 
and  then  only  at  locations  inaccessible  to  all 
but  a  hardy  and  adventurous  few  possessing 
money,  strength  and  sumlna  to  play  at  tbe 
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dAHgeroui  K*me  of  ■hoot-the-npldi.  Such 
wjventuren  wr*  so  small  W  numben  that  In 
in  rtoordwl  hlrtcor  i"«  ^^^^  ^O****  *^'* 
pljtyed  It  and  setn  the  acencs  tha  Sierra 
Club  Is  unwUUng  to  aUow  modified  in  em- 
changa  tor  wmi«r  for  perhapa  60.000,000 
people  b7  the  ;ear  1999. 

The  truth  la  that  under  authority  o*  H.R. 
4fl71  Marble  Canyon  Dam  wUl  be  built  13 
mllea  upstream  from  Grand  Canyon  NaUonal 
p»rk  and  nearly  four  tlmea  that  dlatance 
from  the  traditional  South  Bim  obeervaUon 
ifcAnta.  It  wont  affect  the  "wild  river"  below 
because  the  river  cemsed  to  be  ■■wild"  when 
Olen   Canyon  Dam,   upetream    from   Marble. 


ing  Sherburne  Lake  and  Dam  In  Olader 
NaUonal  Park.  There"!  also  Pontana  Lake 
and  Dam  which  now  abuu  Great  Smoky 
NaUonal  Park  In  the  same  manner  the  pro- 
poaed  Hualapal  Lake  will  border  a  far  bound- 
ary of  Grand  Canyon  NaUonal  Park.  All  of 
thcae  lalcee  arc  being  Tlalied  ye*rly  by  mll- 
Uons,  who  can  teatlfy  theae  waters  hAve  en- 
hanced— not  ruined — the  aoenlc  lurround- 
Inn. 

There  can  be  but  two  altemaUvc  results  of 
th;*  batUc.  II  good  senae  prevalU.  the  bUl 
will  paes  and  the  West  will  have  water.  If 
the  Sierra  Club's  campaign  succeeds,  there 
will  b«  disastrous  and  tasUng  water  abort' 


began  storing  water— as  much  water  aa  Lake     age    throughout    one-twelfth    of    the    VA 
Mc*d.    Marble  Canyon  Dam  will  simply  gen-     continent. 


Ate  power,  and  money,  with  the  wat«r  that 
Olen  regulates  and  releases.  Hualapal  Dam 
WUI  be  built  80-3  mUes  downstream  from  the 
western  border  of  the  Park  and  149.6  riTer 
mllea  from  the  South  Rim.  Even  the  recrea- 
Uon  lake  created  by  BuaUpai  will  be  S6.B 
miles  lr«n  the  South  Rim.  True,  thla  lake 
at  tte  tip  will  border  the  Park  for  IS  mllea. 
It  will  be  89  feet  deep  within  a  narrow  Inner 
gorfe,  which  the  general  public  never  aeee  or 
vlalta.  n  ftrat  touchca  a  boundary  of  the 
Park,  dwindling  to  nothing  13  mllas  up- 
stxeajn.  still  at  a  boundary.  The  canyon 
walls  in  this  area  are  more  than  3000  feet 
high.  The  raUo  of  89  to  3000  Is  about  that 
of  the  thlckneea  of  a  brief  caae.  lying  flat 
on  the  floor,  to  the  height  of  a  usual  celling. 
In  length  the  13  mllea  of  the  canyon  bottom 
(now  inaoceeolble)  that  would  be  made  vis- 
ible from  the  new  lake  bears  about  the  same 
ratio  to  the  length  of  the  river  in  the  Park 
aa  the  length  of  the  brief  caae  bears  to  the 
length  of  an  average  living  room. 
As   to   relative    volume,    tbe   r»tlo  of   the 


Irrelevantly,  and  In  either  event,  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  remains  eaaentUlly 
unchanged. 

With  the  dams,  the  C&nyon  will  stay  as  It 
now  U  with  this  eicepuon  only:  a  narrow 
lake,  about  the  width  of  a  football  field,  ex- 
tending 18  mllea  along  the  northweat  border 
of  the  Park.  Just  how  this  could  ruin  an 
area  nearly  as  big  as  the  SUtc  of  Rhode 
Island   Is   inexplicable. 

As  a  Westerner,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  this  position  of  a  usually  respon- 
sible private  club  does  not  wreck  H.R.  4fl71. 
Down  the  drain  with  the  wreckage  will  go 
the  water  future  of  my  own  and  six  neigh- 
boring states.  Punds  will  not  be  available 
to  augment  the  Colorado  River's  inadequate 
water  supply.  Even  studies  aimed  at  water 
augmentation  will  be  scrapped,  and  so  will 
relief  from  the  Mexican  Treaty  burden.  Ari- 
zona does  not  ask  for  prosUtutlon  of  the 
legislation  to  a  parochial  central  Arizona 
project  by  the  elimination  of  these  feftturee. 
which  make  It  a  regional  plan  valuable  to  all 


lake's  little  puddle  to  the  vast  emptiness  of     seven   states.     Since  Arl«ona  does   not   ask 


the  canyon  overyllng  It  la  too  small  to  be 
calculated — a  minuscule  fraction  of  one  per- 
cent. A  veritable  drop  In  the  bucket.  To 
say  that  this  will  "ruin."  "Inundate"  and 
"flood"  Gr«nd  Canyon  National  Park,  aa  the 
Slenm  Club  alleged  In  paid  advertlaementa 
In  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Poet,  deserves  the  reply  made  In  the  Poet's 
editorial  of  July  14.  ".  -  .  It  U  plain  non- 
sense to  speak  of  this  proposed  minor  change 
In  the  Park  aa  mining  the  Grand  Canyon." 
Ko  dams  or  lakes  will  be  visible  from  any 
easily  accesalble  public  obeervaUon  point 
anywhere  In  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
The  Colorado  River  wUl  flow,  as  It  does  now. 
through  104  miles  of  the  Interior  of  Grand 
Ouayoo  National  Park— Just  as  the  Act  of 
Oongresa  of  lOlO  which  created  Grand 
Canyon  NaUonml  Pork  contemplated  by  pro- 
viding specifically  for  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment in  or  along  lu  borders. 

The  Sierra  Club,  having  tost  all  perspective 
for  any  view  but  Its  own.  has  elected  to  ac- 
oompllah  Its  allegedly  conservationist  goal 
by  destroying  one  of  the  most  delicately- 
structured  compromlsea  ever  placed  before 
Congress  It  has  decreed  that  HJl.  4071  shall 
be  gutted  by  striking  out  everything  after 
lu  enacUng  clause  and  subsUtuUng  language 
authorizing  only  the  old.  original  Central 
Arizona  Project. 

Conservationists  tacitly  admit  their  case 
against  the  dams  la  weak.  They  make  their 
fight  not  so  much  for  Grand  Canyon  as  for 
gen«r»l  principle,  explained  by  one  of  them. 
Prof.  Richard  C.  Bnulley  of  Colorado  Ool- 
lege:  "...  If  they  (the  conservationists) 
lose  Grand  Canyon  It  la  doubtful  that  they 
could  ever  win  anywhere  else.  Every  one  of 
our  naUon&l  parks  has  reservoir  basins,  mar- 
kBtable  timber,  mineral  resources,  or  motel 
sites.  Next  time  the  promoters  will  have  the 
added  weapon  of  'precedent,'  because  of  the 
decision  on  Grand  Canyon  .  .  .". 

Prof.  Bradley  and  his  colleagues  can  point 
to  no  specific  threats  to  any  park.  They  are 
oblivious  to  the  West's  water  needs,  lliey 
have  forgotten  such  already -existing  "prece- 
dents" as  beautiful  Jackson  Lake  and  Dam 
In  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  and  glisten- 


that  California  or  her  other  sister  states 
commit  hara-kiri,  why  should  the  Sierra 
Club? 

Because,  It  says,  the  dams  aren't  needed  to 
pay  for  the  Central  Arlrxina  feature;  and  If 
money  Is  needed  for  anything  else.  It  can 
come   from  alternatives   to  the  dams,  such 


Selling  around  100.000  acre-feet  a  year  the 
Club  contends  will  cvftporate  from  the  new 
lakes.  (The  water  only  eould  be  sold  for  an 
inslgnlflcant  profit  In  relation  to  the  dam's 
•  1.3  bUllon.) 

Building  nuclear  or  coal-flred  power  planu 
someplace  else  to  raise  the  money.  (This  la 
a  bald  Invitation  for  the  Government  to  go 
Into  the  power  buatneas  and  plunge  the 
whole  project  into  the  much  larger  private- 
veraus-pubUc  power  struggle:  aa  a  "prece- 
dent" Is  suggests  the  Government  build 
power  plants  everywhere  as  an  alternative  to 
raising  taxes.) 

Taking  Uie  1700  million  construction  cost 
of  the  dams  and  lending  It  out  over  the  life 
of  the  project  to  earn  the  •1.3  billion.  (The 
Government's  profit  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  interest  it  pays  and  what  It  re- 
ceives, less  other  expenses  of  the  money- 
lending  business — probably  less  than  half 
that  of  the  dams.) 

The  Sierra  Club  contends  that.  In  any 
event,  the  dams  Just  will  not  make  the 
amount  of  money  estimated.  Its  witnesses 
before  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalra 
Committee  said  the  power  eould  not  be  sold. 
None  of  them  were  pubUe  utUlty  economists. 
The  real  experts  In  the  subject  speak 
differently. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers  and 
economists  gave  the  Committee  details  of 
their  comprehensive  studies  of  project  power 
markets  and  revenues,  refuting  the  Club. 

A.  H.  Porman,  executive  vice  president  of 
Arlaona  Public  Service  Co.,  an  Investor- 
owned  utility,  stated  ".  .  .  the  available  mar- 
ket can  easily  absorb  these  quantities*  (of 
hydropower)  by  the  time  the  dama  are  con- 
structed ...  It  U  Indicated  that  the  esti- 
mated rate  for  peaking  power  from  these 
dams  wottld  b*  competitive  .  . .  and  the  esti- 


mated price  would  not  be  a  barrier  to  mar- 
keting such  power." 

Alex  Radln,  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  AssociaUon  representing 
more  than  1.400  municipal  and  other  publle- 
ly-owned  electrical  systems,  last  January 
wrote:  "By  1980.  population  gain  and  ssso- 
clated  production  tncreaaee  will  swell  the 
need  for  peaking  power  from  the  present  30 
million  kilowatts  lo  more  than  60  mlllioci. 
Power  dams  at  Bridge  Canyon  and  at  Marble 
Canyon  would  contribute  3  million  kilowatts, 
a  very  welcome  and  valuable  help  to  the  local 
and  national  economies." 

On  May  37,  in  a  letter  to  Rep.  John 
Schmidhauser,  Badln  also  wrote,  ".  .  .  pri- 
vate utUlUea  are  building,  and  applying  tor 
Ucanaea  to  build,  a  number  of  conventional 
hydroelectric  plants.  In  1906,  there  were 
40%  more  applications  tiled  with  the  Pederal 
power  CommlsaloQ  (or  non-Fsderal  hydro 
power  Bites  than  the  average  of  the  last  10 
years." 

Managers  of  electrical  utilities  are  not  fool- 
ish with  their  investment  funds.  In  fact, 
several  applications  by  power  utilities  to 
buUd  each  of  these  dams  are  temporarily 
tabled  by  the  Pederal  Power  Commission. 
CongreM  voted  to  bold  private  licensing  In 
abeyance  until  next  January  l  to  allow  time 
for  Congressional  decision  on  BJl.  4871.  Next 
year  the  PPC  can  license  the  dams  If  Congress 
has  not  done  so.  Should  this  occur,  profit 
from  power  sales  will  not  go  to  the  t7.S 
Tivasur?  to  help  pay  for  this  water  project 
and  future  progress.  They  will  go  to  the 
power  companies. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives 
Association  also  has  investigated  the  eco- 
nomics of  HA.  4671.  Last  July,  this  body 
advised  Its  members  to  express  themselves 
to  Congressmen  In  favor  of  the  bill,  which 
•would  provide  billion*  of  gallons  of  fresh 
water  for  the  Southwestern  desert  states  and 
■ome  3.000  megawatts  of  low-oost  hydroelec- 
tric power."  saying  It  did  so  because  "the 
Sierra  Club,  and  other  preservaUonLst  or- 
ganisations, have  mohlllaed  a  natlon-wtde 
effort  to  kill  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect .  .  ." 

As  a  Callfomlan,  I  am  further  concerned 
with  the  Sierra  Club*B  "Central  Arlxonn  Proj- 
ect only"  flim-flam  because  It  toaees  aalde 
my  own  state's  hard-woo  provision  in  the 
bill  that  the  Lower  Basin  burden  of  possible 
water  deficits  be  borne  first  by  the  new  Ari- 
Eona  Project.  It  requires  dlversloos  for  that 
project  be  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  protect'other  existing,  long-operating  proj- 
ecu  In  Arixona.  California  and  Nevada.  De- 
spite this,  California's  protection  is  not  un- 
limited. Her  prior  right  still  U  held  to  4  4 
million  aore-feet  yearly  because  she  agreed 
to  that  In  1929.  Further,  the  protection 
continues  only  until  works  are  completed  to 
augment,  by  3.S  million  acre-feet  annually, 
the  Colorado's  supply.  The  Sierra  Clubs 
blU-guttlng  maneuver  would  strike  out  this 
protecuon  for  10  million  Southern  Callfornl- 
ans  dependent  on  the  Colorado  River.  It 
would  authorise  the  water-using  Central 
Arizona  project  anyhow,  thereby  imposing 
an  even  greater  protMblllty  of  deficit  on  the 
River. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  Sierra  Club's 
deleting  of  both  dams  will  place  the  whole 
burden  of  subsidlstng  the  new  Central 
Arlaona  Project  on  Hoover.  Davis  and  Parker 
Dams — that  is.  on  the  users  of  power  pro- 
duced by  these  dams.  They  would  have  to 
pay  higher  power  ratea  to  replace  lost 
Hualapal  and  Marble  Revenues.  Ironically, 
these  users  principally  are  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California.  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power. 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  and 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  They  would 
pick  up  the  tab.  Metropolitan  is  the  btggeet 
single  bin-payer  at  Hoover  Dam.  paying  as 
much  aa  Arlsona  and  Nevada  combined.  The 
Sierra    Club   commands   California's    power 
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users  to  pay  higher  rates  to  subsidize  a 
project  which  takes  water  away  from  them  I 

In  a  more  general  vein,  conservationists 
objections  to  tiae  dams  raise  the  Issue  of 
whether  the  outdoors  sre  to  be  reserved  for 
enjoyment  by  a  few  or  opened  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many.  The  National  Geographic 
mffgft«itn.  for  July  1906  oontalns  an  article 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Servlos 
about  the  population  pressures  on  the  Na- 
tional Parks.  It  Is  Illustrated  txj  breath- 
taking pictures  of  Lake  K>well.  and  of  Rain- 
bow Bridge,  so  despised  by  the  Sierra  Club. 
Secretary  Udall  is  quoted  as  predicting  that 
in  a  few  years  reservatloru.  months  ahead, 
may  be  neceasary  for  overnight  visitors  to 
stay  in  Qrand  Canyon  National  Park.  More 
recreation  areas,  like  Lake  Mead.  Lake  Powell 
and  Lake  Hualapal,  must  be  created  to  re- 
lieve the  population  pressures  on  national 
parks  like  Grand  Canyon.  It  Is  a  fine  thing 
to  be  pro-nature,  but  to  do  so  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  anti-water.  That  Is  about  the 
stance  to  which  the  Sierra  Club's  hysterical 
campaign  has  reduced  the  ones  req>«cted 
organization. 

Senator  Frank  Moas  of  Utah  told  his  col- 
leagues last  June  of  the  pleasure  he  had  as  a 
Boy  Scout  In  the  canyon  of  the  Colorado 
above  Olen  Canyon,  where  he  rafted  down 
and  camped  beside  the  muddy  torrent.  He 
said  he  then  could  not  get  into  aide  canyons, 
nor  could  he  see  the  great  escarpments  and 
buttes  set  back  at  a  distance  from  the  water. 

Since  Lake  Powell  has  tilled  Glen  Canyon 
Dam,  the  Senator  has  gone  back  to  the  places 
of  his  youthful  fnutratlons.  Now  he  finds, 
be  sayp,  a  myriad  thrilling  by-ways  to  ex- 
plore, ruins  of  ancient  dwelllnigs  of  Indians. 
and  "best  of  all,  there  are  the  reflections  of 
all  this  besuty  to  be  seen  In  the  clear,  blue 
waters  of  the  lake  .  .  .  The  Glen  Canyon  story 
will  be  repeated  In  Marble  and  Bridge  Can- 
yons once  the  dams  are  built." 

Incidentally,  the  effect  of  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  has  been  to  cool  aa  well  as  clarify  the 
water  Impounded  In  Lake  Powell  behind  It. 
In  the  now  cooled  stream  below  the  dam 
there  are  trout  to  be  caught  in  great  num- 
bers. In  the  turbid  torrent  previously  there. 
only  a  few  trash  fish  could  live.  The  effects 
below  Marble  and  Hualapal  dams  will  be 
similar. 

The  lonely  Hualapal  Indian  tribe  wants  a 
dam  at  Bridge  Canyon,  and  they  want  It 
called  Hualapal  Dam.  On  the  lake,  which 
will  border  their  reservation,  they  plan  to 
build  marinas,  parks  and  campsites  to  earn 
a  better  living.  Hualapals  are  now  Isolated 
In  their  wilderness  and  Impoverished.  Fam- 
ily Incomes  average  leas  than  #1,500  a  year. 
For  these  Indians,  the  dam  represents  hope 
for  a  better  life.  In  their  way.  they  get  as 
emoUonal  on  the  subject  as  any  member  of 
the  Sierra  Club.  They  know  Thoreau  chose 
penury  to  live  st  Walden  Pond,  but  they  have 
had  enough  of  penury.  And  they  respect 
Thoresu.  who  went  to  live  his  wilderness 
Ideal  without  forcing  others  to  shars  bis 
austerity. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Sierra  Club, 
too,  respected  the  man's  philosophy.  But  a 
new,  recicless  breed  of  leadership  has  taken 
hold  of  that  organlxatlon.  Using  the  filmsy 
pretext  of  saving  the  wilderness.  It  is  at- 
tempting to  thrust  lu  monasUc  views  upon  a 
misinformed  public,  blocking  orderly  re- 
source development  fgr  private  political 
advantage. 

Who  shall  triumph  ?  The  few  or  the 
many?  The  choice  seems  so  clear  as  to  make 
the  question  rhetorical.  But  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year  and  there  arc  many  considerations 
to  cloud  the  principal  Issue.  When  talk  of 
"economy"  grows  louder  lo  Capitol  corridors, 
when  the  strength  of  the  opposition  Is  un- 
fathomable, when  voters  are  In  a  protesting 
mood,  men  In  public  office  oftentimes  find 
prudence  In  forsaking  statesmanship  for 
survival.  It  is  a  human  frailty  as  old  as 
politics. 

Perhaps  the  quesUoa  wUl  not  bs  rescind 


at  aU  thla  year.  It  Is  Impossible  to  predict 
at  this  writing.  There  Is  no  escaping  tb« 
undenlabls  fact  that  tbe  dry-as-dust  West 
nesds  water  augmentation  desperately. 
Common  goals  and  principles  enunciated  in 
B.R.  4671  embody  the  solutions  to  that  prob- 
lem. They  provide  the  opportunity  to  de- 
Tetop  wisely  our  predous  resources  today  and 
plan  aoundly  for  tomorrow. 


A  Wa7  Wikk  Stotutica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  ancMiaAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  pennlsslon  gninted  I  Insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoBO  an  excellent  article  appearing  In 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  newsletter  on  statistics  on 
crime  and  gun  legUlstlon. 

This  fine  article  points  up  very 
thoroughly  the  evU  Inherent  In  this  kind 
of  senseless  legislation,  so  restrictive  of 
fundamental  rights  and  so  futile  In  its 
effect  on  crime  and  criminals. 

The  article  follows: 

A   Wat   WrrK  Statutics 

There  wer^  304  cities  and  towns  In  Amer- 
ica, communities  of  26,000  or  more  in  popu- 
lation, which  did  not  report  a  single  willful 
killing  during  1965. 

This  fact  U  verified  from  a  list  of  S57 
communities  of  that  sise  In  the  1065  Unl- 
form  Crime  Reports,  issued  by  John  Edgar 
Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

In  an  era  when  crime  is  viewed  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  problenu  facing  the  nation. 
It  becomes  significant  that  better  than  one 
In  three  of  these  cities  and  towns  surveyed 
by  the  FBI  were  free  of  murders  and  nqn- 
negllgent  manslaughter. 

But  perhaps  even  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  this  statistic  has  never  caught  the 
attention  of  the  anti-gun  lobby  In  this 
country. 

The  anti-gun  lobby  has  developed  quite 
a  knack  for  dipping  into  several  thousand 
statistics,  selecting  two  or  three  out  ef  con- 
text to  suit  Its  purpose,  snd  publldztng  them 
to  "prove"  a  point. 

Por  example,  tbe  anti-gun  lobby  Is  fond 
of  pointing  to  the  homicide  rate  In  metro- 
politan Dallas,  which  has  liberal  firearms 
laws,  and  disclosing  that  It  Is  higher  than 
the  rate  in  metropolitan  New  York,  which 
has  the  severe  Sullivan  Law.  They  contend 
that  this  Is  to  the  credit  erf  the  SulUvan  Law 
and  that  restrictive  gun  laws  will  st^  crime. 

However.  If  the  anti-gun  forces  were  to 
examine  the  three  principal  categories  of 
crime  in  which  firearms  play  a  part — mur- 
der, aggravated  assault  and  robbery — they 
would  find  that  New  York  has  a  total  rate 
of  344.3  offenses  per  100.000  people,  compared 
to  303.1   In  Dallas. 

Also  Ignored  Is  the  statistic  that  out  of 
183  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
surveyed  by  tbe  FBI,  there  were  131  with 
over-aU  homicide  ratea  lower  than  New 
York's.  None  of  these  areas  has  firearms 
laws  as  severe  as  the  SulUvan  Law.  "Hiey 
Include  such  cities  as  Phoenix.  Des  Moines, 
Denver,  Milwaukee,  Portland  (both  Maine 
and  Oregon),  Oklahoma  City,  Omaha.  Spo- 
kane, Tulsa  and  Wichita. 

If  the  anti-gim  lobby  compared  metro- 
politan areas  of  nearly  equal  size,  they  would 
find  Dallas  with  an  overall  homicide  rate  of 


103  per  100.000  people,  Mllwaukf*  with  a 
rate  of  33  and  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  with 
a  rate  of  3,i,  and  ail  with  liberal  gun  Laws. 

Both  Alabama,  the  state  with  tbe  highest 
homicide  rate,  and  Vermoot,  which  has  the 
lowest,  also  have  UbersJ  firearms  lawa.  And 
with  304  cities  of  varying  size  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  reporting  no  willful  killings 
of  any  kind,  it  would  indicate  that  crime  U 
affected  by  something  other  than  firearms 
laws. 

The  estimated  number  of  robberies,  ag- 
gravated  assaults  and  murden  with  firearms 
amounted  to  less  than  fotu'  percent  of  the 
3.780,000  serious  crimes  committed  in  the 
United  States  during  lOOS. 

In  a  section  on  "Crime  Factors'*  In  the 
1906  report,  the  FBI  states:  "Since  the  fac- 
tors which  cause  crime  are  many  and  vary 
from  place  to  place,  readers  are  cautioned 
against  drawing  conclusions  from  direct 
comparisons  of  crime  figiires  between  indi- 
vidual communities  without  first  consider- 
ing the  factors  Involved." 

The  report  states  further:  "The  statistical 
tables  In  this  pubUcation  disclose  that  the 
varying  crime  experiences,  especially  among 
large  cities  and  suburban  communities,  are 
affected  by  a  complex  set  oi  involved  factors 
and  are  not  solely  limited  to  numerical  popu- 
lation differences." 

The  factors  cited  by  tbs  FBI  an:  density, 
stability  and  make-up  of  the  population: 
eoonomtc  status  and  local  customs:  educa- 
tional and  religious  characteristics:  climate; 
strength,  standards  and  effldeocy  of  local 
law  enforcement:  poUdee  of  tbe  local  courts; 
and  attitudes  of  the  public  toward  law  en- 
forcement problems. 


loterstate  Roa4t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   MomX  CAtOUMA 

IN  THE  BODSS  OF  RSPRESBTTATIVXS 
Thurtdav.  February  S,  IM7 

Mr.  TATIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  cutback  In 
Federal  funds  for  our  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

When  the  first  reductions  were  an- 
nounced last  November.  I  immediately 
wired  President  Johnson  and  urged  that 
the  action  be  reconsidered.  It  Is  now 
feared  that  further  reductions  may  be 
forthcoming. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Nation's  inter- 
state highway  program  Is  the  last  place 
where  reductions  should  be  made. 

This  program  to  build  a  41.000-mile 
system  of  interstate  highways  is  already 
3  years  behind  schedule,  not  counting 
further  delays  certain  to  result  from  re- 
cent cuts  in  construction  money. 

Since  the  program  was  launched  m 
1956,  highway  construction  costs  have 
almost  doubled.  An  end  to  the  rise 
in  costs  does  not  appear  In  sight. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  Inconveniences 
of  a  partially  completed  national  high- 
way network  and  the  handicap  to  our 
military  efforts,  the  lack  of  adequate 
Interstate  roads  increases  the  dimen- 
sions of  two  of  the  country's  largest  un- 
solved problems. 

The  first,  and  most  alarming.  Is  tbe 
steadily  mounting  highway  death  toU. 

Figures  Just  released  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  show  that  traffic  accl- 
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dents  In  the  DnH«d  SUtes  In  1M6  killed 
M500  persons— «n  tncremae  of  7  per- 
cent over  the  49.000  killed  to  1868.  Thli 
is  1",  times  the  number  of  Amerte»n 
flfbtlng  men  killed  to  date  In  VletuMB. 
For  every  100  persons  killed  on  non- 
Interstate  ro«Js.  only  40  would  have  died 
had  they  been  traveling  on  an  tnter- 
atate  highway,  since  IntersUte  roads  are 
rated  2'i  times  as  safe  as  older  high- 
ways It  Is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Publio  Roads  that  completion  of  the  In- 
terstate road  system  will  save  at  least 
a  000  lives  per  year  from  traffic  acci- 
dents Ironically,  a  prolonged  delay  In 
completing  Americas  IntersUte  road 
system  and  the  Appalachian  road  pro- 
cram  eould  cause  as  many  unnecessary 
deaths  of  American  citizens  as  wot^d 
be  Mwed  by  an  e«ly  end  to  the  war  in 

Recently  North  Carolina  Oov.  DMi  K. 
Moore  observed. 

Tb.  tnoanung  death  and  accident  loU 
InOM  me  to  bellere  that  It  U  of  f^tj?;- 
_— Mu»  to  move  eUeed  u  rapidly  as  poeelble 
uTtbe  modertusatlon  ot  our  hlgbw«»  •yitMn. 
I  realize  that  highway  fund  cuts  were 
eooaldered  desirable  by  the  admlnlatra- 
tion  as  a  means  of  meeting  Inflationary 
pressures  produced  by  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures The  highway  fund,  however.  Is 
unique  in  that  while  the  admlnistraUon 
may  temporarily  divert  or  suspend  the 
distribution  of  highway  construction 
funds  to  the  Swtes.  the  money  must  by 
lawvemaln  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
and^eventuaUy  be  turned  over  to  toe 
States  for  highway  construction.  Dlfll- 
culty  however,  results  from  the  fact  that 
In  the  meantime,  highway  deaths,  and 
construcUon  costs  continue  to  mount. 

The  second  problem  Is  simply  the  fact 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  national 
traffic  Jam  already  common  to  many  of 
our  large  metropolitan  center*.  By  1915, 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways  will  be  almost  double 
those  on  the  roads  when  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  was  started. 

It  anything,  our  road  program  should 
be  accelerated.  Including  our  Appala- 
chian highways.  We  cannot  afford  to 
slow  down  now,  and  I  Intend  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  keep  oar  highway 
construction  programs  moving  forward. 
Continued  roadbulldlng  Is  vital  to  both 
America's  peacetime  and  wartime  econ- 

TIm  Brave  Astrauati 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MIUER 

or   CAUrOUiTA 

IN  TBI  aOOSa  OP  RSPBESKNTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  Febnuiry  t.  19ST 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  excellent  editorial  appeared 
In  the  Oakland.  Calif..  Tribime  on  Mon- 
day, January  30,  1W7,  entitled  "The 
Brave  Astronauts." 

The  writer  captures  the  spirit  of  the 
tragedy  surrounding  the  deaths  of  Virgil 
Grtssom,  Edward  H.  White  n,  and  Rocer 
B.  Chaffee. 
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I  mm  hmppf  U>  make  thU  cdltorlAl 
avaUAble  to  my  eoUeMQ«  and  urge  their 
reading  <jt  tt: 

Tux  BmMTB  AtfTmOHAVTB 

It  WM  ln«TlUbl«  Uiat  Uura  woiild  b« 
euumlUM  In  nukn's  BtruCTle  to  oonqu«r  ^mo». 
But  n  U  touchlngly  Ironic  Ui*l  the  first  fatai 
spacecraft  aoddeDt  In  tii«  Unltea  States  pro- 
gram occurred  on  tbe  ground  and  not  in  tha 
far  reacbea  of  space. 

That  •oenehow  add*  an  extra  element  of 
tragedy  lo  the  death*  ot  America'*  tlirea 
brave  aetrcMiauta.  Virgil  QrirnKXH.  Edward  H, 
White  n  and  Roger  B.  Chsffea. 

Gnaeom,  a  hero  of  the  Mercury  and  Gemini 
program*.  wa«  teeklng  to  become  the  flrat 
man  ever  to  make  three  tripe  in  •pace  by 
heading  thij  naUon**  flrtt  Ai>olld  moonship 
mission.  White,  who  had  the  distinction  ot 
being  the  flrat  U.fl.  Mtronaut  to  walk  In 
space  and  become  a  human  iatemte.  also 
was  a  space  veteran  whoae  czplotta  had 
thrlUed  the  world. 

Chaffee,  the  tbtnl  TlcUm  d  the  sudden 
fire  that  engulfed  tiielr  ApoUo  spacecraft 
during  a  practice  launch  countdown,  waa 
looking  forward  to  his  flrmt  space  fUght. 

AU  three  had  become — like  the  other 
utronauts— modem  day  folk  heroea  not  only 
to  Americans,  but  to  mliUonj  »round  the 
world  who  )oln  In  mourning  their  p«s»lng. 

They  shared  that  unique  camaraderie  that 
binds  the  brave  and  daring  who  risk  thalr 
Uvea  to  lift  man'*  horlaone — and  •ometimea 
lose. 

The  fact  that  they  knew  and  accepted  the 
rlaks  Involved  In  apace  exploration  makes 
their  deaths  even  more  of  a  poignant  and 
personal  loas  to  mllUons  who  watched  and 
applauded  their  courage  from  afar. 

While  Che  accident  at  Cape  Kennedy  will 
delay  America's  moon  program,  tha  explora- 
tion of  space  will  go  on. 

And  even  in  death.  Qua  Qrlsaom.  Ed  Whlt« 
and  Roger  Chaffee,  will  be  eontrtbuUng  to- 
ward this  goal  because  the  InveaUgatlon  ot 
the  fire  that  swept  their  spacecraft  on  the 
launching  pad  may  yield  Information  that 
wiu  help  prevent  a  almUar  tragedy  In  tha 
future. 

Meantime,  the  nation  and  the  world,  pausa 
to  pay  trtbule  to  three  brave  men.  Their 
names  have  been  added  to  a  distinguished 
gallery  of  great  heroes  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  telp  man  push  back  the  fronUcrs  of 
the  unknown. 


Spvt4  KMTfia,  •md  BcacBtel 
Rtdprodty 

SPEECH 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  cALXroaNU 

TK  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPBISKNTATJVBO 
Wednesday,  February  t,  19S7 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  Interchange  of  commodities  and 
ideas  between  this  country  aiul  the 
U.SB-R.  are  to  a  great  extent  the  hand- 
work of  this  administration's  "bridge- 
bulldln*"  efforts.  The  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  again  re- 
minded us  of  those  efforts  when  he  urged 
the  Congress  to  pass  an  East- West  trade 
bill  and  to  approve  a  consular  convention 
a-lth  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  the  American  people  have  been 
exposed  to  an  equal  treatment  telecast 
message  from  Premier  Koaygin.  a  rank- 
ing, and  full  member  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  Politburo.     Mr.  Kosygln 


was  preMnted  lire,  via  Early  Bird,  over 
all  U.S.  national  television  networks  on 
ra>ruary  9.  He  presented  Coinmunlst- 
Kiproved  solutions  for  solving  world 
problems  Including  bow  to  begin  peace 
necotlatlons  In  Vietnam.  And.  Inas- 
much a*  Mr.  Kosygln  has  attained  high 
standing  In  the  CommuiUst  Party,  after 
loyal  work  In  the  Ministries  ot  Industry 
and  Finance  and  also  as  Chairman 
of  the  State  Plannlr\g  Commission 
(GOSPLAN) ,  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
his  responses  to  written  questions  also 
would  Include  a  pitch  for  the  expansion 
of  Soviet  trade.  In  any  event  no  harm 
to  the  cause  and  Image  of  the  Communist 
Party  resulted  from  Mr.  Kosygln's 
telecast.  ,  ^      ^ 

Mr.  Kosygln's  telecast  relates  to  my 
remarks  of  January  1«.  19*7.  At  that 
time  I  stated  my  concern  that  the  "ad- 
ministration Is  not  capable  of  keeping 
up  with  the  acUvllles  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Communist  Soviet  Government 
which  are  directly  Involved  with  distrib- 
uting propaganda  In  the  United  SUtes," 
The  country's  unease  In  this  matter 
has  not  yet  been  relieved. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
many  people.  Including  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  suggested  or  implied  that 
the  heart  of  the  matter  rests  In  the  cur- 
rent Cultural  Exchange  Agreement 
which  was  signed  and  entered  into  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  March  19,  1S66. 

It  U  to  be  hoped  that  the  admlnistra- 
Uon would  not  intenUonaUy  enter  into  a 
solemn  agreement  with  the  U8S.R. 
unless  such  agreement  was  meaningful. 
And  In  that  part  of  the  Cultural  Ex- 
change Agreement  which  provides  for 
the  exchange  of  Information  In  the  Oelds 
of  printed  materials,  radio  and  televi- 
sion, it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  admlnis- 
traUon protected  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  such  that  any  ex- 
change would  be  an  equitable  exchange. 
Since  the  responsibility  for  negotiating 
and  admlniitertng  the  provisions  of  such 
an  agreement  rests  with  the  Department 
of  State.  I  believe  It  would  be  oonstruc- 
Uvely  informaUve  at  this  Ume  to  enter 
In  the  lUcoaD  the  exchange  of  corre- 
.■ipondence  about  Communist  propaganda 
I  hare  had  with  the  Department  of  State. 
When  the  Department  of  State  replies 
to  my  roost  recent  letter  of  January  27. 
19«7.  It  Is  my  smcere  hope  that  the  reply 
will  give  clear  mdlcaUons  of  the  admln- 
Istratlons  plans  for  making  an  hour- 
and-a-quarter  televised  presentation  to 
aU  Soviet  citizens.  In  reciprocity  for 
Mr.  Kosygln's  appearance  here.  It  Is 
natural  for  Americans  to  expect  that  the 
administration  soon  wiU  skillfully  pre- 
sent to  the  Soviet  people  this  Govern- 
ment's proposals  and  plans  for  achieving 
an  honorable  peaae  In  Vietnam. 

The  following  points  are  brought  out 
in  my  letter  of  January  0,  1967,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Department's 
January  20  letter  of  reply: 

First.  As  of  October  13.  19M.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  held  the  opinion  that  the 
Communist  Party  was  getting  behind  In 
the  compeUtlon  in  Ideas  with  the  free 
world.  Aprpoxlmately  3  months  later. 
Sputnik  magazine,  a  vehicle  for  dissemi- 
nating official  Communist  Party  propa- 
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gandA,    was   permitted   entry   into  the 
United  SUtes. 

Second.  The  Communist  Party's  device 
of  substituting  names  of  Soviet  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  Communist  Party 
activities  apparently  Is  acceptable  to  the 
Department  of  State.  In  other  words, 
such  words  as  "Moscow,  DBSJl." 
printed  In  minuscule  type— approximate- 
ly one-haU  the  size  used  In  the  Coif  gkes- 
siONAL  Record — at  the  bottom  of  an  in- 
side page  is  adequate  and  can  be  equated 
with  any  need  for  clearly  identifying 
Sputnik  as  being  printed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Third.  Citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  undernourished — In  fact  destitute — 
as  concerns  non-Communist  ideas  and 
opinions. 

Fourth.  A  measure  of  doubt  arises  as 
to  whether  the  Department  of  State 
made  any  attempt  to  obtain  reciprocal 
rights — prior  to  the  Import  of  Sputnik, 
said  In  exchange  for  Sputnik— to  export 
to  the  USSR,  a  similar  magazine,  for 
example,  a  Russian  language  edition  of 
the  Reader's  Digest. 

The  correspondence  follows : 

JsjnrsaT  0,  10C7. 
Hon.  Dban  Rirax. 
Secretary  of  5(ate,  • 

Waahin^on.  D.C. 

Dk&s  Ma.  SacaxTAav :  News  storleB  this  week 
tell  ot  a  new  Soviet  aiaffazlne  called  Sputntk. 
It  carries  ortlcaea  which  have  appeared  pre- 
viously in  Soviet  puWlcatJons.  Reportedly. 
12.000  English  language  copies  of  the  maga- 
Bloe's  firvt  edition,  the  January  1967  issue, 
are  being  distributed  In  the  anl&ed  States 
and  clrcvUatlon  Is  expected  to  reach  50.000 
before  the  year  Is  out. 

It  is  my  unders tending  that  In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  sgency.  GLAVIXT.  reviews  all 
printed  matter  of  every  kind  and  In  so  doing 
It  parforma  pre-publication  and  post-put>ll- 
catlon  censorship,  I  also  understand  that  no 
publication  may  be  exported  and  no  publica- 
tion may  he  Imported  without  the  permlsilon 
of  OLAVUT.  The  need  for  OLAVLIT  Is,  of 
course,  clear.  In  the  words  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  theoreUcal  Journal.  Kommuni^t. 
"The  stren^h  o*  our  press  Has  In  Its  Idea 
oontent.  Its  loyalty  to  the  all  conquering 
teaching  ct  Marxism- Leoilnlszn  .  .  ." 

In  the  light  of  the  above  It  would  appear 
that  the  magazine  Sputnik,  as  all  material 
prtnted  In  the  Soviet  Union,  ts  definitely  a 
vehicle  for  dlMemlnaUng  CommunUt  Party 
propaganda. 

If  the  magaalne  Sputnik  U  now  being  Im- 
ported Into  the  U.S.  two  queetiona  immedi- 
ately artse: 

t.  Is  each  oopy  clearly  identified  as  "Com- 
munist Propaganda"? 

2.  Did  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  proffer  any  agreement  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recipro- 
cal righU  Co  export  to  the  US.SJI.  a  similar 
magazine,  for  examt^e.  a  Russian  langtuge 
edition  of  Reader's  Digest? 

On  Octobw  12,  1966  you  made  an  address 
entiUed.  "Requirements  for  Organizing  the 
Peace."  In  your  remarks  you  brought  out 
the  fact  that  economic  production  Is  growing 
more  rapidly  In  the  Pree  World  than  in  Com- 
munist slates      Then  you  went  on  to  aay: 

"Even  more  important,  communism  la 
losing  the  oompetlUon  tn  Ideas." 

It  U  my  conviction  that  in  any  equitable 
competlUon  between  ideas  generated  by  a 
free  society  and  Ideas  generated  by  the 
Soviet  Oommunlst  aocleiy  that  the  latter 
would  be  defeated  overwhelmingly.  The  key 
word,  however.  U  "equJUble".  Within  any 
society  the  opportunity  for  a  victory  of  Pree 
World  ideas  over  Communist  Ideology  Is 
greatly  diminished  U  rules  are  stacked 
against  the  Free  world  such  that  there  la 
no  equitable  oompeUtlon. 


And  In  the  Soviet  Uuloa  the  Cnmmunlt 
Party  destroyed  the  oompetltkm  in  Idea*  al- 
movt  SO  yoan  ag^>.  I  believe  the  records 
show  that  on  November  S,  1017,  two  days 
after  the  Bolsheviks  seised  power,  Lenin  tfop- 
pressed  all  non-Cocnmunlst  publlcatloos. 
Reportedly,  t^enln  stated  at  that  time  that 
the  "press  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  weap- 
ons" which  Is  "not  less  dangerous  than 
bombs  and  machine  guaa." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said: 

"We  do  not  have  a  stronger,  more  effective 
Instrument  than  our  oWh  press.  The  preas 
is  the  beat  long-range  weapon  of  our  Party. 
We  can  If  we  select  our  newspaper  articles 
well,  bit  the  mark  thousands  of  kilometers 
away  ..." 

prom  what  I  can  determine  the  preaent 
ruler  of  the  U.S.SJI..  Mr.  Brezhnev,  doea  not 
differ  with  the  policy  and  statements  of 
Lenin  and  Khrushchev  as  regards  the  use- 
fulness of  the  printed  word  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  Communism.  On  May  fi,  1066 
Prarda  used  these  words,  ".  .  .  the  Soviet 
press — the  mighty  ideological  weapon  of  the 
party,  the  collective  propagandist,  agitator 
and  organizer.  Our  truly  popular  preas, 
guarding  and  mulUplylng  militant  Bolahe- 
vik  traditions,  loyally  serves  the  Onmmiinlat 
Party  .  . 

A  requirement  for  orfsnlzlng  the  peace 
ahould  include  specific  plans  and  positive 
action  for  wlnmng  the  competition  tn  Ideas. 
It  would  seem  that  meaningful  efforts  to 
establish  equitable  compeUUoa  in  ideas  be- 
tween the  Free  World  and  the  world  of  the 
Bolsheviks  are  long  overdue  and  that  for  the 
advancement  of  U.S.  national  Interests  such 
efforts  are  mandstory. 

I  Invite  your  comments  to  the  above. 
Sincerely  youra, 

OLKMAKD  P.   LlPSOOMB. 

Jfember  o/  CongreSM. 

DCPABTMEKT  OP  STATE. 

Waahington,  JanMury  20. 19S?. 
Hon.  Glenaeo  P.  Upscokb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbab  Concusshan  Lipscomb:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
January  6  concerning  the  new  Soviet  maga- 
zine Sputnik,  which.  I  understand.  Is  being 
offered  for  sale  on  newsstands  in  the  United 
States  this  week. 

You  raise  two  specific  questions  regarding 
the  magazine. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question— whether 
each  copy  U  clearly  Identified  as  "Commu- 
nist propaganda."  the  magazine  does  not 
carry  luch  a  label.  Bowever.  Its  IdenUty 
aa  a  Soviet  pubUcatlon  Is  clearly  set  forth 
and  the  fact  that  the  Aroerlcan  distributor 
has  registered  with  the  I>epartment  of  Jus- 
tice as  an  agent  of  Mezhdunarodnaya  Knlga. 
Moeoow.  U.S.S.R..  under  the  Foreign  Agenu 
BegUtratlon  Act  oi  IMS  Is  specified  on  the 
Inside  ot  the  front  cover. 

Concerning  the  second  question — whether 
the  United  SUtea  has  received  reciprocal 
rights  to  export  a  similar  magazine  in  the 
Russian  language  to  the  U.B.SJI..  the  De- 
partment has  raised  the  questloa  with  the 
Soviet  Embassy  and  we  now  await  a  Soviet 
reply.  In  taking  this  action,  we  are  oon- 
Unulng  our  efforts  to  achieve  the  very  ob- 
jective that  you  have  set  forth,  namely,  to 
establish  an  equiuble  compeUtlon  In  Ideas. 

Pleaae  let   me  know   If  I  can   be  of  any 
assistance  In  the  future. 
Sincerely  youis. 

DoncLAS  MacAaTHoa  U. 
Assutant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  ReUitiona. 

JairVABT  37,  1M7. 
Hon   DuM  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  MX.  SccaCTAKT:  Thank  you  for  the 
Department's  January  ao  reply  to  my  lettv 


of  January  6.  1M7.    It  arrived  la  my  oOee 
on  January  34. 

On  the  matter  of  exports  of  a  magaaLoe 
similar  to  Sputnik  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Department's  letter  states  you  "now  await 
a  reply"  from  the  Soviet  Embaasy.  (This 
refen  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
after  having  permitted  the  Import  of  the 
Communist  Party  magazine.  Sputnik,  then 
i^proached  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  raised 
the  question  of  reciprocal  rights  to  export  a 
similar  magazine  to  the  USSR.)  As  It  l>e- 
comea  available.  I  would  appreciate  learn- 
ing: 

1.  The  date  and  nature  of  the  Soviet  reply 
(complete  text  Is  desired  If  the  release  of  It 
wUl  not  harm  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States). 

3.  The  date  of  the  Department  of  State's 
messa«;e  to  the  Soviet  Kmbaasy  to  which  you 
"now  await  a  reply". 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  deter- 
mine what  arrangements  the  Department  of 
SUte  has  cnade  with  regard  to  having  an 
official  of  the  United  States  Oovemmuit  ap- 
pear on  a  Ulecast  to  the  entire  clUaeory  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OLXNsao  P.  Lzpscoiia. 

jreniber  o/  Congress. 


Williaa  PrettM  Laae,  Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON.  HERVET  G.  MACHEN 

OF    KABTUUfS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Wednefday,  February  t.  ISS? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  WUUun 
Preston  Lane.  Jr..  was  a  man  of  great 
foresight  and  political  courage.  HU  term 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Ciovemors  ever 
to  lead  the  Pree  SUte  of  Maryland  was 
characterized  by  Its  preparation  for 
things  to  come.  Governor  Lane  mapped 
the  prosperous  and  progressive  road  our 
State  was  to  travel  during  and  long  after 
his  term  was  over. 

This  great  man  has  now  passed  on, 
and  we  all  deeply  mourn  his  death.  His 
greatness,  vision,  and  courage  are  aptly 
described  in  an  editorial  wtilch  appeared 
February  8.  19«7,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
newspaper,  and  I  insert  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  RscoRD ; 

W.   P»KSTON    I.ANE.    JB. 

In  the  Uat  ot  MarylandetB  of  sUtesman's 
stature.  Preeton  Lane  will  have  an  honored 
place.  He  waa  a  man  of  vision,  intelligence 
and  character.  Above  all,  he  waa  a  man  ot 
oouraee  A  dUtlon  for  gallantry  a<  an  olB- 
cer  of  the  115th  Infantry  In  the  Mense- 
Argonne  lighting  ot  World  War  I  totlfled  to 
hU  physical  courage;  and  hU  political  cour- 
age waa  no  leas.  Once  the  two  were  dem- 
onstrated together-  In  the  early  Thirties, 
when  the  State  waa  disgraced  by  two  lynch- 
Inga  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Lane  waa  attorney 
general  Warned  that  If  he  croased  the  Bay 
to  direct  the  search  tor  the  lynchers  he  faced 
violence,  and  beyond  that  an  end  to  any  po- 
litical aaplrallona,  he  creased  the  Bay.  Ston- 
ings  of  his  car  did  not  deter  him  "I  deteat 
and  abhor  Intolerance  and  bigotry,"  he  aald, 
and  so  he  did.  all  his  life. 

The  paaslons  of  that  time  had  subsided  by 
19«.  when  he  was  elected  governor,  but  Lane 
had  not  changed.  Politically,  the  llseal  re- 
form he  proposed  In  1947.  Including  aa  It  did 
the  sales  tax,  was  said  to  be  an  Invitation  to 
personal  disaster.  He  pressed  tor  the  pro- 
gram, and  got  It.  and  the  condlOon  of  the 
Stale'a  SnancUl  aSall*  today  serves  as  a  ra- 
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mimor  tl)»t   the  prognuB   <*"••!  ^L  J" 
CBttpItahmenU;  the  r..UMOon   ot   ">•«>- 

^'/J'^^fTth.  ,u.I.lT  o.  «lu«Uonto 
MmlMMl.  But  »t  tb.  end  o«  lour  Te« 
S^opheta  or  polltlcl  gloom  •'"  P'^" 
rUbt  >nd  the  rotere  whoae  «IT.lni  h«a  been 
^h;nrtlt«l  b,  their  own  «le.-»x  pennl- 
repudiated  l*ne  m  hU  .ttnnpt  to  ««  «; 
^oon.  in  dl^ppolntment.  and  In  bon«- 
and  dignity,  he  lelt  the  «ta«e  of  public  oBlce. 
The  other  aapecta  of  hU  «'«■■•  'f^,«f« 
law  in  bualnee.  In  newapaper  publlimlng. 
reo^lr.  DO  recltaUon.  In  all  iheae  Bel<^  aa 
S^Oca  he  wa.  an  ornament  to  the  SUM 
ol  Vhlch  be  and  hU  'oreb«t"  -"I  J^'"""' 
iU  Maryland  honors  hUn  today  In  death, 
X-.  who  tnew  Preaton  Lane  grieve  alao  at 
Sr%aaalng  ot  a  trlend  ot  unforgettable 
warmth,  wit  and  charm. 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MABTLAKB 

JN  THI  HOnsi  OF  RKPHESEHTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  February  >■  J»«7 
Mr  FAlliON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pr« 
State  ot  Maryland  has  had  a  roster  ol 
Governors  whose  renown  Is  not  only  na- 
tional but  international.  With  certainty 
it  can  be  predicted  that  the  name  and 
fame  of  William  Preston  Lane.  Jr.,  will  Be 
Inscribed  among  the  most  eminent  of 
our  Maryland  leaders. 

We  In  Maryland  mourn  the  lo*»  of 
Pres  Lane.  In  every  aspect  of  his  bril- 
liant career  he  showed  great  leadership 
and  the  courage  to  back  up  his  Mnvic- 
Uons  He  was  an  astute  and  eftecUve 
poUtlclan.  He  achieved  much  as  Oov- 
emor. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  know  and  watch 
Governor  lAne  in  a  distinguished  career. 
To  the  heroic  qualities  he  brought  Into 
the  pubUc  service  could  be  added  a  cita- 
tion for  vision.  He  effected  reorganiza- 
tions, reforms,  and  Improvements  all  over 
our  State  which  are  ofUn  taken  for 
granted  today  and  regarded  as  elemental 
necessiUes.  His  fame  will  endure  not 
only  in  Maryland  but  among  the  pan- 
theon of  great  American  statesmen  and 
leaden. 

The  grieving  members  of  his  family 
have  much  indeed  to  be  proud  of— not 
only  of  Governor  Lanes  record  as  an 
outstanding  Governor— but  of  his  long 
career  motivated  at  all  times  by  his  genu- 
ine love  for  his  native  Maryland  and  an 
earnest  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  To  his  wife  and  daughters,  Mrs. 
Fallon  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
In  the  RwxMia  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
yesterday,  PWjruary  8 : 

Wnxuic  PaasTOir  Lajne 
When  WUllam  Preaton  Lane,  Jr..  wa« 
awarded  the  SUver  Star  loc  gallantry  to  the 
Meuse-Argonne  tiatUe  of  World  War  I,  mon 
than  a  decade  before  he  become  Maryland'i 
attorney  general  and  nearly  30  ycAia  before 
he  waa  elected  goTemor.  the  dtaUon  ccoi- 
veoded  bla  "courage,  coolneaa  and  marked 


dmtkm  to  duty.-  Thoae  w«ra  aiacOy  t»« 
quallttea  which  to  a  high  degree  dlaUn- 
^ulshed  the  career  ct  Mr.  L»ne  the  piibUc 
M^snt  and  chief  executive  ot  the  State  aa 
Uuy  had  the  action  d  Captain  Lane  the 

In  hH  poJltleal  Hie  Mr.  Lane  w«a  aUnk 
between  the  Maryland  of  Got.  Albwt  C. 
Ritchie  and  the  altogether  different  peob- 
lema  of  the  poat-World  War  n  peelod.  It 
waa  under  Ritchie  that  he  served  from  1K30- 
1834  aa  the  States  highest  legal  officer.  And 
It  was  Mr  Lane  aa  governor  who  wreatled  with 
the  lajge  and  urgent  needs  that  had  accumu- 
Uted  during  the  yeaia  when  the  energise  and 
wealth  of  the  etatl.  and  loe^lltlea.  like  thoae 
of  the  nation,  had  been  chiefly  abeorbed  by 
the  great  conflict.  Though  dlBerent  In  alie 
aome  of  the  needs  were  remarkably  Uke  thoae 
that  preoccupy  ua  now.  There  were,  tor  ea- 
ample  the  queatlooa  of  devUlng  means  of 
State  aM  for  local  govemmenta,  and  of  pro- 
viding State  aaakstanoe  for  the  school  system 
with  particular  reference  to  teachers'  salaries, 
to  the  lalalng  of  standarda  and  to  the  re- 
newal of  plant  and  taclllilea.  In  addition  It 
waa  cleai  that  the  state's  hoapltals.  eepeclally 
In  the  caae  of  the  mental  and  tubercular 
institutions,  required  Mtenilve  improvement 
and  It  was  equally  plain  that  a  new  begin- 
ning had  to  be  made  on  Maryland's  road  sys- 
tem, on  Ita  renovation  and  modemlaatlon.  on 
better  maintenance  and  new  conatrucUon. 

Governor  Lane  confronted  theee  taaka 
with  characterlaUc  courage,  with  reallam 
and  with  determlnaUon.  He  recognlied 
that  the  neceaaary  work  could  not  be  done 
without  new  revenue  and  that  Maryland, 
heading  Into  an  era  of  naln»  coats,  had  to 
find  more  money  U  It  waa  to  projreea. 
Realizing  thU.  he  strtigjled  for  and  got  the 
sales  tai.  He  knew  fuU  well  that  poUtlcal- 
ly  It  waa  a  dangerously  unpopular  expedi- 
ent but  since  he  also  knew  it  was  a  sound 
program  he  never  hesitated.  He  fought  the 
Sgbt  for  It  and  by  winning  the  fight  set 
the  SUM  on  a  Baca!  course  which  kept  It 
steady  up  to  the  present  time. 

With  the  same  sure  vision  and  tenacity  of 
purpoae  he  InlUated  reforms  In  educaUon. 
undertook  what  seemed  in  their  day  to  be 
notably  amblUous  roadbuUdlng  plans,  and 
drove  to  completion  the  long-dlacusaed 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  great  bay 
bridge.  Indeed,  It  was  Mr.  Lane  who  with 
the  same  coolness  of  Judgment  he  had  shown 
on  the  battlefield,  rhaped  Maryland's  fu- 
ture to  much  of  the  pattern  we  know  today. 
A  great  deal  that  cltlnens  now  take  for 
granted,  a  great  part  of  the  foundaUon  on 
which  we  now  build,  was  his  work.  Al- 
though he  failed  of  reeelcUon  to  1950,  chiefly 
because  the  eBects  of  bla  long-range  vision 
were  obsciu-ed  by  anmll-mtoded  explolUtlon 
oX  the  sales  UX  Issue,  his  achlevemenu  re- 
mained to  teatlly  to  his  stature  sa  a  states- 
man. 

Maryland  will  remember  WUllam  Preston 
Lane  as  one  of  IM  ablest  leaders  and  honor 
him  for  the  foresight,  political  valor  and 
•marked  devotion  to  duty"  by  which  Its 
people  richly  benefited. 


My  M,  The  article,  entitled  "Parent 
Partidpatlon  Preschool  Is  a  New  Way  To 
Spea  Success,-  waa  written  by  Nancy 
SkeluwL  It  describe*  an  antlpoverty 
project  called  parents  participation  pre- 
school, or  simply  PPP,  which  enables  the 
mothers  of  preschool  children  from  pov- 
erty neighborhoods  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  Headstart-type  classes  as  sub- 
professional  teacher  aids. 

Miss  Skelton  reports  that  to  these 
mothers.  'PPP  speUa  hope.  It  spells  a 
chance  of  fulflllment  and  a  chance  to  get 
ahead  in  life  which  up  until  now  has  been 
filled  with  closed  doors  and  one-way 
streets  leading  nowhere."  Miss  Skelton 
focuses  on  two  of  the  PPP  mothers,  Mrs. 
Beulah  Lopez  and  Mrs.  Toimnle  Adams, 
to  Illustrate  the  enormous  impact  which 
this  imaginative  antlpoverty  project  Is 
having  upon  the  residents  of  disadvan- 
taged Sacramento  neigborhoods. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Miss  Skelton's 
report  on  tlie  PPP  project  la  exoeUent, 
and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricois: 

Pabznt  Pabticwatiom  PmxscnooL  Is  a  New 
Wat  To  Stzli.  Succxas 
(By  Nancy  Skelton) 
Say  "PPP  funded  by  the  EOA"  to  an  educa- 
tor and  hell  recognise  It  aa  official  lingo  for 
Parent  Participation  Preachoola,  supported  to 
part  by  tha  federal  Cconoanic  Opportunities 
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Parcat  ParticipatioB  Preschool  Is  a  New 
Way  To  Spell  Secceti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  February  2.  1967 
Mr   MOSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

meet  enoouragina  articlefi  I  have  seen  on 
Sacramento's  war  against  poverty  ap- 
peared In  the  Sacramento  Bee  on  Janu- 


-mt  people  who  take  pwt  In  the  project 
have  a  simpler  traxulMUm. 

To  them.  PPP  ipella  hope.  It  •pell*  a 
chance  for  fulfillment  and  a  chance  to  set 
ahead  In  a  life,  whlob  up  until  now  ba»  been 
flllod  with  closed  iloon  and  one  waj  atreeta 
leading  nowhere. 

Parent  ParUdpaUon  Pr««*ool«  are  cla»e« 
for  3  to  S-ycar-olds  In  which  parents  take 
part.  There  are  20  »uch  classes  operating  in 
disadvantaged  neighborhoods  throughout 
Sacramento. 

There  la  one  teacher  for  each  dam.  one 
teacher  aide,  s  work  experience  high  echool 
boy  and  two  motben.  Among  them  all.  they 
EM  to  It  that  la  tiny  atudents  pr^>ftre  them- 
aelvee  educationally.  aoctaJiy  and  culturally 
for  Kindergarten. 

It  la  atwln  aUter  to  the  lummertime  Head* 
start  project. 

Our  story  concerns  the  teacher  aides,  two 
of  them  to  be  exact,  who  both  agree  that 
PPP  baa  changed  their  lives.  They  are 
Beulah  Lopes  and  Ttinunle  Adams. 

Much  Is  written  about  the  children's  suc- 
cess in  the  project  but  therei  s  success  story 
with  the  parents,  too. 

Beulah.  a  resident  of  the  River  Oaks  hous- 
ing project,  became  interested  In  PPP  when 
it  began  operation  three  years  ago  at  Jede- 
dioh  Smith  School.  Her  son  was  a  pre- 
schooler and  she.  a  participating  mother. 

Today  she  is  the  teacher  aide,  a  contract 
employee  of  the  Sacramento  City  Schools  and 
la  enrolled  at  Sacramento  City  CoUege.  work- 
ing toward  an  education  credentUI. 

■The  pre-school  teacher.  Uarlon  Anderson, 
showed  so  much  faith  in  me  .  .  .  «»«"• 
ao  much  encouragement  ...  I  Just  had  to 
Ro  on."  eiplalns  the  energeUc  grandmoUier. 
^o  first  of  all  set  out  to  get  her  high  school 
diploma  at  Fremont  Adult  Education  School. 
•I  looked  up  the  word  education  in  the 
dictionary.  It  hadnt  meant  much  to  me 
before.  It  said  to  bring  forth'.  I  decided 
that  to  bring  forth  the  best  In  a  person, 
you  must  put  in,  too." 

Beulah  was  bom  to  Clarkston.  Waah.  Her 
mother  was  half  He«perce  Indian  and  her 
parenU  were  farm  people  "with  no  time  for 
schooling.  We  had  struggles  .  .  .  people  not 
accepUDg  us  because  of  our  Indian  bacic- 
ground.    My  hearts  desire  now  is  to  go  back 


and  help  the  Indian  children  In  Idaho, 
to  help  them  overcome  their  superaUtlona, 
which  are  the  height  of  Ignorance.  You 
know,  people  stUl  are  afraid  of  the  'wUd' 
Indians." 

CAaxNC  Aim 
Beulah  is  a  vital  part  of  her  PPP  claas. 
assisting  the  maater  teacher  In  planning 
activities,  play  periods  and  with  the  gen- 
eral "caring"  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
children  feel  at  home.  There  is  hardly  a 
child  at  Jededlah  Smith  who  doesn't  call 
Mrs.  Lopea,  "Beulah." 

"Once,  during  the  war,  I  was  on  a  bus 
in  San  Prandaco.  I  overheard  two  teen- 
agers talking  about  their  babysitting  Jobs. 
One  said,  'When  the  kid  won't  go  to  sleep, 
I  Just  hold  it  over  the  gaa  until  it  does.' 
We  can't  let  the  demand  of  children  exceed 
the  supply  of  people  who  care. 

"Tou  know,  unless  you  become  as  a  little 
child,  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  I  think  that's  where  I'd  like  to  go 
and  Tm  halfway  there  amozig  theae  Uttle 
children." 

Beulah  Lopcx.  an  articulate,  full-blown 
phlloeopber,  has  to  grope  for  words  when 
explaining  what  her  teacher-aide  Job  has 
meant:  "I  Just  couldn't  tell  you  .  .  .  there 
are  no  words  to  express  It." 

MOTHxa  or  BXx 
Many  of  thoae  who  find  their  way  to  the 
PPP  classes  share  a  common  predicament: 
The  circumstances  In  their  Uvea  have  over- 
taken them  before  they  have  a  chance  to  do 
anything  about  it.  That's  the  purpose  of 
PPP,  to  see  that — the  children  and  their  par- 
ents— get  a  chance. 

Another  teacher  aide  In  the  city  schools 
program  la  Tommte  Adams,  a  mother  of 
six,  ages  4  through  10.  She  has  been  divorced 
tor  three  years  and  before  entering  PPP  she 
was  doing  Janitorial  work.  Now  she  has 
several  units  and  a  B  average  to  her  credit 
at  Sacramento  City  College  and  "definitely" 
is  going  to  get  a  teaching  credential  from 
Sacramento  State.     She  is  30  years  old. 

Tommle  came  to  the  preschool  as  a  par- 
ticipating mother  three  years  ago.  It  has 
been  teacher.  Barbara  Davis,  and  social 
worker,  Bemelce  Clayton,  who  have  en- 
couraged her  to  become  a  teacher-aide. 

"They  really  cared  what  I  was  doing  .  .  . 
whether  I  succeeded  or  not.  My  kids  think 
It's  really  terrific,  too.  They  really  get  a 
kick  when  I  go  oO  to  college  at  night." 

Tomxnie  also  has  worked  as  a  Home  Visi- 
tor for  the  program,  going  around  to  houses 
in  the  nelghbtH'hood  "recruiting"  children 
and  parents. 


my  own  children."  says  the  perky  ICn. 
Adams,  a  stylish  dresser  who  leans  toward 
the  Mod  fashions.  "The  mothers  lore  It. 
It  gives  them  a  chance  to  get  up  and  get 
dressed  with  somewhere  to  go  ...  a  chanoa 
to  tell  each  other  their  problems.  We're 
Just  like  one  blf  happy  family. 

"It's  been  fascinating  for  me.  It  seems  I 
didn't  know  how  to  talk  to  children.  Now,  U 
there  is  a  problem,  I  can  redirect  them  In- 
stead of  Just  yelling.  This  place  gives  you  a 
good  feeling.  Some  of  the  Jdds  never  had  a 
bike  or  a  puxzle  before  they  came  here.  Ton 
have  such  a  feeling  of  accompltahment  .  .  . 
I  don't  believe  Tve  ever  been  discouraged." 

Tommle  Is  a  popular  member  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  School  stair,  an  expert  Jtunp  rope 
turner,  a  good  tear  dryer  and  a  friend. 

"If  one  of  the  children  Is  naughty,  I  Just 
say,  'Now  I  like  you,  but  I  dont  like  what 
you  did.' " 

Tommle,  a  native  of  Texaa,  also  received 
her  high  school  diploma  from  the  local  adult 
education  program.  She  plans  to  enroU  at 
BSC   when  her   youngest   child   Is  to  school. 

Beulah  and  Tommle  work  three  hours 
every  morning  and  are  paid  approximately 
^.35  an  hour  under  contract  with  the  city 
schools.  One  gets  the  Impression,  however, 
that  the  time  and  money  really  dont  matter. 

As  Beulah  putk   It:    "This   U 
Just  a  Job." 


"This  Job  has  taught  me  ao  many  things 
.  .  ilka  bow  to  oommtmlcate  more  vttb 


taAWS  BBLAITVE  TO  TUX  PRINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Blthar  Ho\im  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
doctunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  ahall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  toqulrles 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  NAhing  in  this  section  re- 
lattog  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admto- 
Istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who,  to  maktog  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  prtotin^  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoNomcssiONAi.  Rscosd. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  to  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated to  room  H-113,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RacoKD  at  91. SO  per  month  or  for  alngie 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  ptirchase  reprtots  from 
the  RECOUt  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawftU  for  the  PubUo  Prtoter 
to  print  and  dellvn-  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  txr  Delegate,  extrmcta 
from  the  CoNcaxssiOKU.  Rsooao,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  oast  thareoC 
(US.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printtog  Office,  that  their  addrcases  nuiy  be 
correctly  given  In  the  ~ 


than  OOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  coplea  of  Oovuiunent  publlea- 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Oovernxnent 
Prtotlng  omce,  Washington.  DC.  20403.  at 
coat  therectf  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent;  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printtog  shall  not  toter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
condtlons  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  end  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  ot  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Supertotend- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective departments  or  eetabllshment  of  the 
Oovemment  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  T3a, 
Supp.  3). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTOBT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jotot  Committee  on  Prtottog.  may  prtot 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  prtotlng,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (VS.  Code,  title  44,  eeo.  160,  p. 
1830). 
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Dtuican.  John  J..  Tenn — . 
Dwyer.  Plorenoe  P.  (Mra.) . 
NJ. 

Eckhardt.  Bob.  rex. 

Sdmondson.  Xd.  Okta 

■dwarda.  Don.  Call/ »aoi  PolMeadow 

La.,  Potomac.  Md.. 

Edwards.  Edwin  W..  La 

Xdwards.  Jack.  Ala 

KUbarg.  Joahua.  Pa 

Brlanbom.  John  N..  Ill 

Each.  Mamn  L..  MIcA 

g«>,i*m«w  Bdvrln  D..  Pa 

Evans.  Prank  X..  Colo 

Everett.  Robert  A..  Tenn... 

Evlns.  JoeL..  Tenn 5044  KUngle  St. 

Fallon.  George  H..  Md 

Parbeteln.  Leonard,  N.T — 

FasceU.  Dante  B  .  ria 

Pelghan.  Michael  A.,  Ohio. 

Flndley.  Paul.  Ill 

Pino.  Paul  A..  N.Y 

Plsher,  O.  C,  Tex Calvert-Woodley 

Flood,  Daniel  J.,  Po .TUeOongreaslonal 

Plynt.  John  J..  Jr..  Oa 

Foley.  Thomas  8..  Wash... 

Ford.  Gerald  R..  MIcA 514  ClOWn  View 

Dr..  Alexandria. 
Va. 

Pord.  WUllam  D..  Mich 

Fountain.  L.  H..  W.C The  Westcbeater 

Fraser.  Donald  M..  Minn... 
Prellnghuysen.  Peter  H.  B..  S014  N  St. 
NJ. 

Frledel.  Samuel  N..  Md 

Pulton.  James  O..  Pa 

Fulton.  Rlcbard.  Tenn 

Fuqua.  Don.  Fla 

Gallflanakls.  Nick.  N.C 

Gallagher.  ComeUue  X.. 
NJ. 

Gardner.  James  C.  N.C 

Oarmatx.  Edward  A..  Mi — 

Gathlngs.  B.  C  Ark 

Oettys.  Tbm  B..  S.C 

Olalmo.  Robert «..  Conn — 

Gibbons.  Sam.  Fla - 

OUbert.  Jacob  H..  N.Y 

Oonsales.  Henry  B.,  Tex aOOCSt.  SE. 

OoodeU.  Charles  >..  N.r...SS43  Macomb  St. 


Goodllng.  George  A..  Pa 

Gray.  Kennetb  J.,  Ill 

Green.  Xdltb  (Mrs.).  Ore*. 

Green.  WUllam  J..  Pa 

Griffiths.    Martha    W, 
(Mrs.).    Mien. 

Groes.  H.  R  .  lotoa 

Orover.  Jamee  H..  Jr.,  N.Y — 

Oubser.  Charles  S..  CaUf 

Gude.  Gilbert.  Mat 

Gumey.  Edward  J..  Fla 

Hagan.  G.  Elliott.  Oa 

Haley.  Jamee  A..  Fla 

HaU.  Durward  G..  Mo 

Balleck.  Charles  A..  ind...49M  Upton  St. 

Halpem.  Seymour.  N.Y 

HamUton.  Lee  H..  tna 

Hammerschmldt.  John 
Paul.  Ark. 

Banley.  Jamea  M..  N.Y 

Hanna.  Richard  T..  Calif — 
Hansen.  George  v..  IdoAo.. 
Hitn"*",  Julia  Butler 
(Mrs.).  Wash. 

Hardy.  Porter.  Jr..  Va 

Harrison.  WUllam  Henry. 

Wyo, 
Haraba.  WUllam  B..  Oliio.. 

Harvey.  James.  MUh 

Rathairay.  WUUam  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins.  Augustus  P., 
Call/. 

Hays.  Wayne  L..  Ohio 

nebert.  P.  Edward.  La MCockreUSt., 

Alexandria.  Va. 

Hechler.  Ken.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Margaret  M. 
(Mrs.).  Mass. 

Helstoakl.  Henry.  NJ . 

Henderson.  David  N..  NJC — 

Herlong.  A.  8  .  Jr..  Fla 

Hicks.  Floyd  v..  WoiA 

HoUfleld.  Chet.  Call/ 

HolUnd.  Elmer  J..  Pa 

Horton.  Frank.  N.Y 

Hoamer.  Craig.  Call/ 

Howard.  Jamee  J..  NJ 

HuU,  W.  R..  Jr..  Mo 

Hungate.  WUllam  L.,  Mo... 

Hunt,  John  X.,  NJ 

Hutchinson.  Edward,  MlcA. 
Ichord,  Richard  (Dick), 
Mo. 

Irwln.  Donald  J..  Conn 

Jaoobe.  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind — 

Jarman,  John.  Olcla 

Joelson.  Charlee  6..  NJ 

Jbhnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson.  Harold  T..  Call/.. 
Jonas.  Charles  Raper.  NC — 

Jonee.  Paul  C.  Mo 1111  Army-Navy 

Dr..  ArUngton. 
Va. 

Jones.  Robert  E..  Ala 

Jones.  Walter  B  .  N.C 

Karsten.  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Karth.  Joeeph  X..  Minn 

Ki'T*^"T^*'*''.  Robert  W., 
Wit. 

Kaaen.  Abraham,  rex 

Kee.  James.  W.  Va 5441  16lh  Ave.. 

Hyattevule.'Md. 

Keith.  Hastings.  Mom 4517WetherUlDr.. 

Westmoreland 
HUU.  Md. 
Kelly.  Kdna  P.  (Mrs).  N.Y. 

King.  Carleton  J..  N.Y 

King.  CecU  B..  Call/ 

Klrwan.  Michael  J..  Ohio.. 
Kleppe.  Thomas  8..  N.  Dak. 

Kluczynskl.  John  C.  lit 

Kornegay.  Horace  R..  N.C 

Kupferman.  Theodore  R.. 

NY. 
Kuykendall.  Dan.  renn — 

Kyi.  John.  loifw 

Kyroa.  Peter  N..  Maine 

Laird.  Melvln  R..  Wit 

Landrum.  Phu  M..  Oa 

Langen,  Odin.  Minn 

LatU.  Delbert  L..  Ohio 

Leggett.  Robert  L..  Call/ — 

Lennon.  Alton,  N.C . 

Llpaoomb,  Olenard  P.. 

Oali/. 
Uoyd.  Sherman  P..  Vtali... 


A  TtAatc  to  Ckistiu  AreUbaM  Hcrter 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 


m  THE  BOUBX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  February  7, 1967 

Mr.  BDRKE  of  Manachuwtts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Christian  A.  Herter 
died  on  December  30.  1966.  the  Nation 
was  deprived  of  one  of  its  moet  dedicated 
servants  of  peace— a  humble,  and  yet 
determined,  statesman — who  conceived 
of  bis  mission,  whether  as  diplomat.  Con- 
gressman, or  Oovemor.  as  a  trust  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  people  of  a  land 
Insistent  upon  seel^lng  harmony  in  a  dis- 
cordant world.  Be  was.  as  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  once  called  him.  a 
"Boston  gentleman."  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  po- 
litical analyst,  "a  moderate  and  a  rational 
man."  For  these  reasons,  no  less  than 
for  his  ability  in  the  international 
sphere,  not  only  this  Nation,  but  also  the 
world,  feels  acutely  his  loss. 

I  should  like  to  note  at  this  time  the 
affecti(Hi  with  which  he  was  regarded 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  He  was 
molded  in  the  classic  pattern  of  what  a 
diplomat  should  be:  bom  in  Paris  of 
expatriate  artist  parents,  he  learned 
German  and  French  as  well  as  English, 
before  being  brought  to  the  United  States 
at  the  a«e  of  9.  He  once  spoke  in  Paris, 
after  his  birth: 

The  first  sentence  tliat  comee  to  mind  Is 
"■acb  man  has  two  countries,  his  own  and 
Prance."  This  sentence,  which  is  so  true, 
has  been  repeated  millions  of  times,  and  I 
believe  I  can  apply  It  to  myseU:  France  Is 
certainly  my  second  country  because  It  la 
the  land  or  my  birth. 

Said  the  French  Journal  du  DUnanche. 
upon  his  appointment: 

Prance  .  .  .  gets  a  friend  In  Herter.  Be 
la  a  friend,  almost  a  relative,  who  from  the 
time  of  bis  birth  in  Paris  has  preserved  a 
deep  affection  for  France. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point;  I 
wish  only  to  illustrate  that  Christian 
Herter  was  a  man  of  cosmopolitan  back- 
ground, brought  up  in  the  traditions  of 
both  politics  and  social  grace,  and  ttiat 
be  combined  the  l>est  of  both  in  a  way 
that  won  for  him  personally,  and  for  the 
country  he  represented,  tljp  affection  of 
the  world.  Such  tributes  do  not  come 
without  respect  for  the  ability,  as  well  as 
love  for  the  character,  of  the  man.  Nor 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
abroad  limited  to  France.  I  migbt  cite 
one,  among  many,  tributes  paid  him. 
again  upon  his  accession  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  State  Department,  the 
praise  of  Uien-Chancellor  Raab  of  Aus- 
tralia, who  considered  him  "a  true  friend 
of  our  country,  and  a  man  capable  of  ful- 
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fUllng  the  difficult  task  the  United  States 
is  facing  at  the  present  time." 

After  graduating  cum  laude  from  Har- 
vard, Christian  Herter  elected  to  pursue 
the  study  of  art — what  seemed  to  him 
then  foremost  among  his  several  inter- 
ests; consequently,  he  enrolled  at  Co- 
lumbia UiUverslty's  Architecture  School 
and  New  York's  School  of  Applied  De- 
sign. But  he  was  persuaded  in  1916,  at 
the  age  of  21,  to  take  a  minor  post  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Berlin,  from  which  he 
was  fort^ed  to  leave  when  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I  against  the 
Kaiser.  Already  he  demonstrated  his 
diplofnatic  ability  when,  arrested  in 
Mainz  as  a  suspected  spy.  he  escaped 
possible  summary  execution  by  means  of 
his  pei^suasive  skill,  convincing  his  inter- 
rogators that  he  was  indeed  a  memtier  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  staff.  From  that  time 
on,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  either  po- 
litical or  diplomatic  posts,  serving  sev- 
eral PresldenUs  of  both  parties. 

He  acted  as  secretary  to  a  special  com- 
mission that  negotiated  a  prisoner-of- 
war  agreement  with  Germany  in  1918, 
and  in  the  same  year  worked  as  a  staff 
meml)er  of  the  American  commission  to 
negotiate  the  peace  at  Versailles.  In 
1919  he  went  again  to  Europe,  this  time 
to  assist  Herbert  Hoover,  who  was  di- 
recting the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion. When  Mr.  Hoover — whose  son 
Herter  would  replace  as  Under  Secretary 
of  State  in  1956 — when  the  elder  Hoover 
became  Commerce  Secretary  in  1921,  he 
picked  Herter  as  his  assistant. 

Later,  disillusioned  with  Washington, 
the  young  and  idealistic  Herter  in  1924 
took  over  the  ownership  and  coeditorship 
of  the  Independent  magazine,  in  which 
position  he  urged  the  United  States  to 
"shed  its  isolationist  fear"  and  join  the 
League  of  Nations.  Unable  to  remain 
aloof  from  political  activity  for  long, 
however,  Herter  was  elected  in  1931  to 
the  Massachusetts  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  he  served  until  1943; 
from  1943  to  1953  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  this  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
BE  Secretary  of  State  in  1959,  "singu- 
larly blessed  with  an  enormous  fund  of 
affection  and  respect  in  Congress,"  wrote 
the  New  York  Times,  assessing  his 
potential. 

In  fact — 

Continued  the  Times — 
he  tiad  not  a  single  enemy  of  any  substance 
in  Congress.    For  a  Secretary  of  State  in  thla 
age.  this  fact  borders  on  the  mlraciUoua. 

Christian  Herter's  record  of  service — 
his  part  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
Marshall  plan — is  too  well  known  to  bear 
expansion  here.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
depth  of  human  concern  wliicb  charac- 
terized every  aspect  of  his  public  life  that 
when  be  received  the  $10,000  Collier's 
Award  In  19M  for  distinguished  congres- 


sional service,  be  donated  the  money  to 
the  F^nelgn  Service  Educational  Founda- 
tion. 

Herter,  who  never  lost  an  election, 
served  effectively  and  eCBclently  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  from  1953  to 
1956.  Called  back  to  Washington  in  1956. 
he  began  his  appointment  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Appointed  in  19S9  to  the 
Job  held  for  so  long  and  so  forcefully  by 
John  Poster  Dulles.  Herter  succeeded  to 
a  position  for  which  he  bad  been  recom- 
mended by  Dulles  himself.  The  Senate, 
in  a  gesture  of  its  confidence  in,  and  re- 
spect for,  his  ability,  approved  his  ap- 
pointment unanimously,  after  suspend- 
ing the  rule  requiring  a  waiting  period  of 
7  days  for  oonflrmation. 

Although  as  Secretary  of  State,  be  was 
beselged  with  international  difficulties, 
amone  which  the  most  prominent  was 
the  diplomatic  stir  following  the  downing 
of  an  American  U-2  plane  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Herter  never  failed  to  believe  in 
politics,  and  foreign  affairs,  as  "the  art 
of  the  passible."  He  never  cea.sed  to  be- 
lieve that  oourteousness  and  good  man- 
ners are  essential  concomitants  to  polit- 
ical acumen  and  diplomatic  firmness, 
and  he  left  bis  mark  of  cultivation  and 
gentility  upon  all  those  he  touched.  His 
Internationalism  was  apparent  until  his 
death,  when  he  was  serving  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's chief  planner  and  negotiator 
on  foreign  trade,  a  position  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. That  he  accepted  this  post,  de- 
spite the  hardships  of  arthritis,  from 
which  be  had  suffered  for  25  years,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  had  already  served 
his  country  more  than  well,  is  a  trilxite 
in  itself.  The  pursuits  of  old  age,  the 
devotion  to  his  family  and  his  avocations, 
were  not  to  take  precedence  over  duty 
conceived  and  implemented  in  the  serv- 
ice of  peace  and  motivated  by  selffess 
compassion  for  human  kind.  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  an  editorial  following  his 
death,  perhaps  best  summarizes  the  rec- 
ord of  bis  aocomplishments: 

HIS  Influence  on  the  Republican  Party  was 
great  and  possibly  decisive.  ...  As  Governor. 
Congressman.  Undersecretary  and  Secretary 
or  state,  and  as  a  national  party  leader,  he 
used  his  enormous  Influence,  great  talent 
and  personal  charm  In  the  constant  pursuit 
of  peace  through  collective  International 
efforts. 

There  might  have  been  a  MarabaU  Plan 
without  him.  but  without  him  that  plan 
might  never  have  had  the  strong  bl-partlaan 
support  that  made  It  a  national  Instead  of  an 
administration  purpose.  ' 

There  might  have  been  a  test-ban  treaty 
without  him.  but  he  gave  the  striving  for 
such  a  treaty  lu  initial  Impulse  and  lu 
earliest  attention  and  the  foundations  he 
laid  resulted  in  the  final  achievement. 

There  might  have  been  a  reorientation  of 
American  poUcy  devoted  to  cultivating  the 
good  wlU  and  cooperation  of  the  unaligned 
nations,  but  that  post-Dulles  change  got  its 
impetus  from  him  and  derived  much  of  Its 
thrust  from  his  own  friendly,  amiable  and 
tolerant  personaUty. 

AMI 
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So  far  Arlaonfc  and  two  otber  at&tcs  have 
introduced  Wlla  whlcli  are  modined  T«ralon» 
of  tha  laat  aMsloni  «eTen-«tat«  regional  plaa. 
ArlBona*.  for  iaaUn«.  wWttled  tb«  bUl 
down  by  eliminating  on*  o<  the  two  con- 
troversial dams  oppoMd  by  the  cooierraUon- 
Lst  Sierra  Club. 

These  states  and  CongreM  in  general  were 
eaugbt  by  surprise  by  Secretary  Udall'a  un- 
expected tli9  million  scaled-down  plan.  Re- 
action generally  was  complete  bewilderment, 
but  amoDg  ArlBona  legislators  bewUderment 
slowly  has  turned  to  anger. 

Secretary  UaM's  plan.  If  translated  Into 
legislation,  means  that  Congreaa  will  enact 
legislation  which  would  Increase  coots  of 
water  users  and  real  property  Uxpayers  In 


abcAit  It — U  would  dishonor  the  memories  of 
astronauts  "Ous"  Orlasom.  Ed  White  and 
Roger  Chaffee  to  scrub  the  program  now  be- 
cause they  died  so  suddenly  and  tragically. 
In  a  sense,  dying  in  that  way  Is  what  test 
pilots  are  for. 

There  is  probably  some  Justification  for  the 
assertion,  sometimes  beard  here  and  there, 
that  Kennedy  sold  the  country  a  tremendous 
bill  of  goods  on  that  May  afternoon  almost 
six  years  ago. 

He  was  new  In  office,  a  bit  bloodied  by  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  and  the  Russian  propa- 
ganda Tictory  scorM  the  month  before  by 
Yuri  Oargarin  In  the  spacecraft  Vostok  1. 
In  addition,  he  had  been  elected  on  a  promise 
"to  get  America  moving  again,"  and  how 
better  do  that  than  propose  something  he 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  delUer  for  seven 
or  eight  years? 

But  If  Kennedy  ranks  aa  the  ouutandlng 
real  estate  salesman  of  all  time  in  seUlng 


Wkat  Is  StcwaH  Udall  Up  T«? 

ByTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CAl.IFO«IflA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  I,  19ST 
Ut  HOBMER.    Mr.  Sneaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  the  Tucson  Dally  CltUen  ran  an 
editorial  BlleRln*  that  even  the  Oovemor 
of  Arizona  was  stunned  and  bewildered 

l[  in'^rlor  secretary  Od^rss.,u:heroo     -f— 'Ururo.'SJr.u't.: 
on  proposals  for  the  Colorado  ttiver.    ne        ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  miHe.  Arlioii»i>»  angry, 
has  dumped  the  seven  Slate  baaln  devel-     j,  u„'  cap  u  going  to  i»  ui  Ariioo*  aHair 
opment  plan  he  formerly  favored.    Now     ^^^^  ^[,y  u  thu  >  matter  just  for  congrMi 
he  wanU  a  parochial  three  counties  In     to  decide?    And  why  u  it  necewary  to  »i>«n-  ..„^m 

SE?SS.S=-Sf.SSS;  s^s,s:^sr^•.ss.=  EF,S=:S.i:3:"S 

eounUes.    Onl^  2  days  Pjor  to  'he  Dally     ''%XZ7  i^^  u  In  a  b.tt«  po.lt.on     ect  .  .  .  win  be  «  dUBcuit  or  expeni.e  to 
dUaen'B  puialement  a  California  news-     ^  con™  to  det«mln«  how  to  proceed 
paper,    the    Long    Beach   Independent-     ^^  ^  project  that  wiu  b«  of  heneBt  to  the 
Pi-ess-Telegram.  ran  a  piece  which  might     ,nuj,  lUte.  not  ]u«t  to  three  of  the  Btiten 
provide  the  answer.   The  items  from  both     countle*  ••  Secretary  OdaUe  plan  luggeeta. 

newspapers  are  reproduced  below:  

[Prom  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent- 

Preae  Telegram.  Peb.  5,  1907) 

&TAKr  or  a  CanraicN? — TJoau.  WaTia 

Bwncn  3osncT«» 

WABKiHffToii. — Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
UdaU'a  turnaround  oo  the  Colorado  Blrer 
laeue  lait  week  buttreMed  ipeculatloo  that 
hed  Ilka  to  leave  the  adnunutiauon  tor  a 
berth  in  the  United  Statee  Senate. 

The  crew-cut  cabinet  member  made  a 
policy  HWltcheroo  In  which  he  abandoned  a 
regional  approach  to  utilising  the  nvor'a 
highly  coveted  water  and  came  forth  with  a 
plan  to  benefit  almoet  entirely  to  Arizona. 

Although  other  lUtea  howled  with  rage  at 
being  iold  down   the  river,   the   new  Udall 
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Tm  UU  T*  Stop  Space  Drive  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  L  TEACUE 

or  -naaa 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPBE3ENTATIVE3 

Wednesday ,   January    II.    19S7 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  William  Hlnes  reviews  the  current 

, .  status  of  the  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 

Kdieme  made  him  many  poJnU  In  bU  home        ^^^  ^^  ^^  article  February  2.  19«7.  In 
'"TiSe°'Ar'S?^'re.ction  to  hi.  new  .uu>d    the     Washington     Evening     Star.    Al- 
could  aerve  DdaU  well  if  speculation  la  cor- 
rect that  hes  going  to  run  for  the  Senate 
there  next  year. 

The  seat  Is  held  by  venerable  Carl  Hayden. 
who'll  be  90  years  old  next  year  but  who  has 
said  he'U  run  again.  However,  there  la  a 
good  chance  that  he  might  be  persuaded  to 
change  bis  mind. 

The  seat  wUl  also  be  sought  by  Barry 
Ooldwater,  and  the  pnaldent  would  Uke  to 
■ee  the  1964  OOP  presidential  nominee  op- 
posed by  the  stroQgeet  Democrat  poesible. 

tTrom  the  Tucwm  (Aria.)  Daily  Cltlaen, 
F»b.7. 1M7I 
Naw  CAP  Pi^M  B41TI.M  STATm 
GOT.    Jack    WUUame    expressed    bewilder- 
ment last  week  when  he  was  advised  o<  a 
draatle«lly   revlaed   Central   Ariaona   Project 
propoeed    by    the    Johneon    Administration. 
The  Arizona  governor  could   have   added 
that    he    was   stunned.     He.   aa   were   moat 
Arlaonans,  wai  caught  completely  off  guard 
by   Interior  Secretary  Stewart   Ddalli   pro- 
posal which  reduces  the  seven-state  regional 
plan  to  a  three-oounty  ArUona  plan.     Ben. 
Paul  Pannln  was  wiee  to  call  at  once  for  a 
meeting  at   Ariaooa's  congressional  delega- 
tion with  sute  leaden 

The  last  session  of  Congress  considered  a 
block-buster  »3  1  billion  regional  water  plan 
to  develop  water  reeourcee  In  the  lower 
Colorado  River  Basin.  The  Cenual  Arl»ona 
Project  was  part  oi  the  regional  plan.  So 
were  two  dams  on  the  Colorado  River,  Bu- 
elapal  and  Marble  Canyon  dams. 

The  bill  made  more  progress  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  It  atUl  died  in  committee.  Some  of 
the  aeven  states.  Including  Arlaona,  vowed 
to  renew  the  quest  for  vital  water  la  the 
I»Oth 


accompliab." 

And  he  told  them.  too.  that  It  was  their 
decision  to  reach:  "This  la  the  Judgment 
which  the  members  oX  Congresi  must  finally 
make — let  It  be  clear  that  X  am  asking  the 
Congress  and  the  country  to  accept  a  tixm 
commitment  to  a  new  course  of  action — » 
course  which  will  last  for  many  yean  and 
carry  very  heovy  costs." 

And  Chen  the  President  put  It  right  to  the 
legislators — to  go  all-out  or  forget  about  it: 
"IS  we  ore  to  go  only  half  way,  or  to  reduce 
our  sights  In  the  face  of  dU&cultles.  In  my 
Judgment  It  would  be  better  not  to  go  at  all. 
It  Is  a  heavy  burden,  and  there  Is  no  sense 
In  agreeing  or  desiring  that  the  United  SUtea 
t&ke  an  affirmative  position  in  outer  space 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  and 
bear  the  burdens  to  make  it  succeaaful.  U 
we  are  not.  we  should  decide  today  and  this 
year." 

Well,  the  decision  was  made,  and  live  and 
one-half  years  later  we  found  ourselves 
roughly  half  way  to  the  moon  <ln  work  done. 

—       -        ^.     „      a,      not  in  time  elspeedj    and  currently  In  the 

though  Mr.  Hlrwa  feela  that  a  tnorougn  j^,  ^^j  j^  y^^y  great  difficulty.  What  is  to 
analysis  must  be   made  of   the   recent     be  done? 

tragic  loss  of  Astronauts  Orlssom,  White,  prom  any  rational  point  of  view,  the  only 
and  Chaffee  he  reaches  the  conclusion  thing  to  do  u  carry  on.  The  Apollo  program 
that  it  Is  shortsighted  to  stop  now  In  our  necessarily  will  mark  time  untU  the  true 
ut»i.  .  -«»  ^  safely     cause  of  the  spacecraft  disaster   U  located 

and  corrected.    It  Is  conceivable  that  the  de- 
lay could  cause  the  Dec.  31.  1989.  deacUine  to 


effort  to  land  and  return 

from  the  moon.     The  editorial  follows: 

Too  L»T»  To  Stof  Sraci  Diuvt  Kow 
(By  WUUamHlnesl 
Now  that  the  initial  shock  of  the  tragedy 
at  Pad  34  la  beginning  to  wear  off.  the  second 
gucasera  are  stirring.  They  are  wondering— 
with  a  murmur  now  that  wUl  grow  to  a  shout 
liiter — whether  we  should  b«  going  to  the 
moon  at  all. 

The  time  to  have  aaked  thU  question  was 
S8  months  ago,  when  the  propoelUon  was 
first  laid  out.  The  late  President  Kennedy 
challenged  Congress  to  hash  out  the  matter 
thoroughly  before  setting  the  nation  on  the 
road  to  the  moon.  Congress  listened  to  his 
May  25.  1861,  space  message  with  alack-Jawed 
wonderment  and  then — with  little  debate 
and  no  dissenting  votes — authorlwd  the 
moon  program. 

Thus  Congress — as  well  aa  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  nation  as  a  whole — la  stuck 
with  Project  ApoUo,  and  any  sU-year  veteran 
of  Capitol  Hill  who  raises  his  voice  in  doubt 
now  Is  in  peril  of  being  asked  where  he  was 
when  the  great  debate  didn't  materlallae. 

There  are  probably  as  many  good  reasons 
for  not  going  to  the  moan  as  for  going,  but 
now  Is  not  the  time  to  bring  them  up.  The 
United  SUtes  has  Uid  Its  prestige  on  the  line. 
1%  has  spent  moet  of  the  billion  dollars  ApoUo 
wUl  cost,  and  it  would  probably  be  harder 
now  to  turn  the  program  off  than  It  was  to 
ttim  It  CHI  In  the  first  place. 
In  addlUoa — to   be  Just  a  bit   mawkish 


be  missed.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the 
Russians  will  get  to  the  moon  ahead  of  us. 

But  BO  what?  The  world  will  not  end.  or 
the  United  States  vanish,  if  Russians  best 
us  to  the  moon,  any  more  than  the  Soviet 
Union  would  vanish  If  we  got  there  first. 
Kennedy  covered  this  point,  too.  In  his 
amaalngty  prescient  message  of  May   I9dl : 

"WhUe  we  cannot  guarantee  that  we  ahall 
one  day  be  the  first,  we  can  guarantee  that 
any  failure  to  make  this  effort  will  make  us 
last.- 

It  would  be  senseless  to  stop  now.  For- 
tune tely.  It  probsbly  also  would  be 
imt>osslble. 


Natwaal  Teachen  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  itrw  TOSS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  12. 1967 
Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  speaker,  dis- 
tinct advantages  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers Corps  were  pc^nted  out  to  me  this 
week  by   a  Buffalo  resident  who   has 


witnessed  the  Corps'  effect  on  his  city. 
As  Mr.  Oary  E.  Zimmerman  observed  in 
a  letter  to  me.  there  is  a  real  necessity 
for  competent  foUowup  programs  for  the 
Headstart  system. 

Because  the  Corps  will  only  be  funded 
by  Congress  until  June  of  this  3^ear — I 
strongly  recommend  that  Congress  look 
Into  the  Importance  of  Its  continuation. 
I  am  Including  Mr.  Zimmerman's  well- 
documented  letter  on  the  matter  for  your 
careful  ootislderatlon: 

PrBSUABT  1, 1967. 
Representative   RtCMASS   D.   McCASTHr, 
U.S.  CourthouM.  Buffto,  N.Y. 

Deak  RapssssNTATtvK  McCaktht  :  I  would 
like  to  express  my  thoughu  about  the  need 
for  the  continuation  of  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  In  the  five  Buffalo  public  schools. 
Recently  In  the  newspapers.  I  read  about  the 
importance  of  follow-up  eductalonal  pro- 
grams for  the  Headstan  programs.  7*his  is 
precisely  what  the  National  Teachers  Corps  Is 
doing  la  the  elementary  schools.  It  serves 
the  unique  educattonal  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged children  in  our  city  by  following  up 
preschool  programs. 

Prom  first  hand  observations  In  Buffalo, 
I  have  seen  the  young,  energetic  practical 
interns  In  tbs  Corps  expending  great 
amounts  of  time  and  energy  studying  to 
become  elementary  school  teachers,  working 
in  disadvantaged  schools  and  neighborhood 
organizations  at  nighu  Their  program  Is 
rigorous.  It  has  vision,  and  It  deals  with 
obvious  needs  of  children.  The  State  Uni- 
versity College  at  Buffalo  on  Elmwood  Ave- 
nue is  sponsoring  and  educsung  the  twenty- 
four  men  and  women  In  the  Corps.  Under 
the  competent  leadership  of  Caryl  Q.  Bed- 
den.  XMrector  of  the  National  Teachers  Corps 
in  Buffalo,  there  Is  a  new  emphasis  upon 
preparing  teachers  for  dlssdvantaged 
cliildren. 

The  National  Teachers  Corpt  has  been 
funded  to  June,  1987  by  Congress.  If  tht 
Corps  Is  not  funded  beyond  June,  19fl7,  it 
Is  doomed  and  Buffalo  wlU  lose  a  valuable 
community  asset.  Tou  must  vote  "yes"  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Corps. 
Sincerely. 

Oast  K.  EmMnMSH. 


C^Bfresmaa  L  Meadel  Rirart 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOCGS 

or  LounuMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  9. 19S7 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHLAS  Of  Maryland.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  am  so 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land has  taken  the  time  to  say  these 
words  about  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  great  committees  of 
the  Congress.  I  am  pleased,  too,  that 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illlnols  [Mr.  Anmss],  wtio 
serves  on  that  committee  and  who  has 
served  on  it  for  many  years,  has  Joined 
in  this  deserved  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  easy  to  criticize — and 
in  the  buslneai  that  we  are  in  aa  Rep- 
resenutlves  of  the  people  in  tliis  great 


legislative  tndy.  It  seems  as  if  criticism 
is  the  order  of  the  day-7«lmost  every  day 
and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  oftentimes 
very  dilBcult.  I  know,  to  point  out  the 
tremendous  good  that  so  many  of  our 
Memtiers  do  day  after  day  with  little 
or  no  recogiUtion.  Constructive  work 
gets  too  little  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  to  the  Congress 
at  the  same  time  as  our  colleague,  Muf- 
DKL  RtvcRS,  a  good  many  years  ago.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  devoted 
Members  we  have  and  I  was  so  glad  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
pointed  out  that  he  not  only  has  found 
acceptance  and  favor  with  the  offlcers 
of  our  armed  services  of  our  country  but 
that  he  is  e<iuall>-  respected  and  admired 
by  the  enlisted  men  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices— which  indicates  his  broad  Interest 
In  all  who  serve  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the 
statement  he  has  made  and  I  concur  in 
the  flne  remark*  be  has  uttered  here. 


UoSed  NatioBS  Or^aBizatioR  Versus 
II.S.A.:  A  Case  for  Reapportio.BmeBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK     . 

or    UIDISIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  13.  19S7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  per- 
son, one  vote.  Such  is  the  ordered  equal- 
Ity-of-votes  theory  called  'reapportion- 
ment" legislated  into  law  as  a  progres- 
sive humanitarian  reform  by  our  Su- 
preme Court  in  196S. 

Since  this  decision,  every  cltlaen  has 
been  swayed  into  equalltarianism  by  the 
constant  promise  of  full  and  inflation- 
free  voting  power.  State  legislatures 
have  been  ordered,  in  the  name  of  law 
and  justice,  to  redlvlde  and  equalize  their 
legislative  bodies.  Congressional  dis- 
tricts have  been  reformed,  altered,  or  en- 
larged, and  the  Judicial  system  overflUed 
with  suit  after  suit  as  well-meaning  citi- 
zens search  for  the  golden  tomorrow  of 
equallty-of-vote  power. 

Truly,  America  of  today  Is  suffering 
from  the  neurosis  of  "one  person-one 
vote"-ism.  Convicts  are  freed,  laws  de- 
clared illegal,  and  taxes  voided — all  be- 
cause of  guideline  findings  of  Inequities 
in  apportionment. 

If  you  consider  yoursef  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican and  believe  in  representative  gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  your  feelings  on 
the  reapportionment  decision,  consider 
tills  constitutional  case  for  reapportion- 
ment: 

The  United  Nations  Organization  has 
a  total  of  122  voting  members.  Using 
population  census  figures  from  the 
World  Almanac,  we  find  the  1960  pop- 
ulation of  New  York  City  to  be  7,781,984. 
Compare  the  populations  of  69  voting 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation with  that  of  New  York  City. 

I  See  table  below.) 


Thus.  New  Yci-k  City,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  7,781.984,  contains  more  people 
tlian  69  Cor  over  half)  of  the  voting 
member  nations  of  ttie  United  Nations 
Organization  General  Assembly.  Rad- 
ical discrimination  against  the  people 
of  New  York  City  who  have  no  vote.  Un- 
less we  are  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  peo- 
ples of  Africa  and  Latin  America  are 
more  educated,  better  disciplined,  and 
trained  m  the  art  of  fjverrunent  and 
world  leadership  than  are  the  folks  in 
New  York  City. 

Using  again  the  World  Almanac  we 
find  one  of  our  smallest  States  in  area. 
Rhode  Island,  with  a  population  of  859.- 
488.  Yet,  10  members  of  the  UNO  Gen- 
eral Assembly — with  10  votes — are  each 
smaller  in  population: 

1.  BarbAdoa   349,000 

2.  BoKwana    &&Q,  000 

3.  Cyprus S9g,000 

4.  Oabon    463.000 

5.  Gambia 330.000 

fl.  Oufana    647.000 

7.  loeUnd    308.000 

8.  Kuwait    448.000 

a.  Loxembourg 331.000 

10.  Maldlve    Zttlanda 97,000 

Further,  the  combined  populations  of 
these  10  countries  together  with  the  pop- 
ulations of  four  other  UNO  voters : 

1.  Congo    (BrazcavlUe) 900.000 

a    LeaoUio    aSB,  000 

3.  Tiuudsd  uid  Tobago g7S.  000 

4.  Maurltanl*   1.000,000 

Total _ 7.S7a.000 

Or  a  total  of  14  General  Assembly  votes 
does  not  represent  the  combined  popula- 
tions of  New  York  City  at  7.781,984.  Dis- 
crimination against  New  York  City  and 
Rhode  Island? 

Rather,  discrimination  against  all  of 
us  citizens  of  the  United  States?  The 
I960  population  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  179.323,175.  The  total 
combined  populations  of  a  majority,  over 
51  percent,  of  the  voting  member  nations 
of  the  UNO  General  Assembly  Is  less 
than  the  population  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America.  Yet.  our  country,  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  but  one. 

And  consider  this.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  three  votes  in  the  UrUted  Nations 
Organization:  U.S.SJI..  Byelorussia,  and 
the  Ukraine — the  latter  two  countries 
being  Russian  states — the  United  States 
of  America  has  SO  States,  but  only  one 
vote.    Equal  representation? 

What  has  happened  to  the  application 
of  the  "one  person,  one  vote"  dream? 
Was  It  a  sincere  application  or  only  a 
tool  to  be  used  against  local  representa- 
tive government  and  individual  liberty? 
The  same  President  is  in  otRce.  Mr. 
Katzenbach  and  Mr.  Kiknidy  are  here 
in  Waslvlngton.  But  rather  than  sug- 
gesting irregularity,  inequity,  discrimi- 
nation, denial  of  human  rights,  they 
glamorize  the  "paper  bag"  monster  as 
if  It  were  holy  or  sacred.  They  seem  to 
use  the  United  Nations  as  a  front  to 
stymie  American  progress. 

Arthur  Goldberg — UNO's  Ambassador 
to  Washington — who  tias  a  law  degree 
and  some  judicial  training,  was  on  the 
same  Supreme  Court  that  subjected  the 
American  people  to  apportionment. 
Now,  he  and  his  fellow  judicial  mecliaD- 
ics  promote  and  espouse  "a  world  or- 
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whose    law? 


dered    under    the    law 
Wbere  ta  the  Uw  to  come  from?    No 
manber  of  the  United  Natjonn  orsanlza- 
Uon  has  ever  been  voted  Into  office  by 
any  nation.     No  government  has  com- 
mtasioned  by  Ita  "praientaUve  bo^M 
such  drivel.     Could  he  be  suggesUng  1« 
enacted  by  an  "unapporUoned     United 
NaUons  General  Assembly  oJ  men  who 
Save  never  been  voted   Into  office  nor 
"ven  «ich  authority  by  their  people? 
Certainly  these  men  have  heard  of  the 
falling  of  government  usurped  from  peo- 
ple without  representation.    It   la  »de- 
Quately  defined  In  history  as  tyranny. 
The  ultrateft  extremists  are  sJent.  per- 
mitting the  elocfc  to  be  turned  backward. 
Although  unelected  by  our  people  and 
appiOTtai  of  this  gross  discrimination 
SiSstSie  people  of  the  United  Stat«^ 
even  Mr.  Goldberg,  as  a  legally  trained 
man  should  awaken  to  the  needs  of  the 
timM  and  be  expected  to  answer  to  rea- 
son and  xecognlie  this  conspiracy  against 
•■equal  rights"  for  his  once  fellow  coun- 
tmnen.    For  as  a  once  jurist  he  must 
nillze    under  his  rule  of  law.  nothing 
enacted  or  conaldered  by  an  unappor- 
tloned  body  can  become  a  vaUd  binding 
law     against    Americans,    whether     by 
treaty.  ExecuUve  order,  or  otherwise.    It 
Is  but  a  farce.    To  comply  vloUtes  the 
law  of  our  Und.     To  enforce  It.  treason. 
United   Natun,   OTfniMatUm    temter   Na- 
tlOM  Stn^fr  Tlwn  Nm  York  Cit» 

K.w  To,»  at, •'■  •"'■'" 


Moiu  Smaller   rJuin   Meui  Tork  City-C<m. 
.,    „_,,  8.JM.000 

S;  STay-----::::-.: ..m~o 

S3.  Panama h^T^-Tri 


3.010.000 

1-w^tj.j  a  000  000 

Rwafida*  ».  WW.  «w 

SuSal'       3.  WO.  000 

"••"^f*!    — t a  aoo  QOO 

surra  tMn*> V^'^ 


M.  Paraguay 
84. 

te. 

67. 

68.  Singapore  . 


1, 8*6.000 

s^?^: :;;....  a.6oo.ooo 

II  ISo."'"'   ..— - 1.817.000 

"  ?Zl4.i";ndTob,*. ^  j».~? 

67.  Uruguay I"  Si' So 

««  T""""  — -' 8  noooo 

60.  Zambia'   ••  """^ 

■  Pollowing    oouBtry   algnlflea    locat«d    In 
ADlca. 


04. 


Htmti  UwTcrsit; 
EXTENSION  OP  BKMABKS 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 


1    Albania    

2.  Austria 

4  Bolivia    

5  Botswana*    

e.  Burundi*    «  mo  000 

1,  Cambodia    'j™ZfSi 

8.  Cameroon  ■    .. 


In  nnall  type.    It  U  with  tbe  immll  type  tkat 
we  must  be  coDceraed- 

In  Ite  U«ie  of  Oct.  M.  l«««.  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  ran  a  etory  with  thle  lead 

""^A^lttenng  company  foregathered  on  the 
top  Boor  o<  Bolyoke  Center  the  evening  of 
Oct  17  to  celebrate  tbe  creation  of  tbe  IneU- 
tute  of  PoUtloe  Among  80  gueeu  of  the 
nrealdent  and  tellowi  of  Harvard  were  eight 
membere  of  the  Kennedy  tamlly,  four  Sena- 
ton  (two  o(  them  Kennedys),  more  than  a 
doaen  former  offlclali  qt  the  Kennedy  Admln- 
Lstratlon."  ,  .. 

Before  thle  glittering  company  foregath- 
ered, there  had  been  at  Havard  a  f^^f^r 
chaete  Graduate  School  of  Administration, 
which  could  boast  the  Bnd  of  echolara  one 
ezpecte  a  unlverelty  Hie  Harverd  to  attract 
end  encourage. 

Suddenly,  m  a  result  of  an  eswiielnaUon. 
there  appeired  In  Harvard  an  organisation 
which  carrlee  the  Utle.  The  Keimedy  Ubrary 
CorporaUon.  Thle  U  the  governing  body  of 
the  fund  which  has  been  ooUected.  and  Is 
etUi  being  coUected,  to  eetabluh  a  memorial 
In  Cambridge  to  John  P  Kennedy. 

The  short  deecrlpUon  of  lu  oompoeltlon 
Is  one  which  wa«  given  to  me  In  Cambridge 
by  lomeone  who  hae  h»d  dealings  with  It: 
•Its  chairman  U  Eugene  Black,  ol  the  Chese 
Manhattan  Bank:  It  Includes  men  like 
Oeorge  Moany.  of  the  AFL-dO.  and  for  the 
rest,  it  is  really  Arthur  Bchlesinger  Jr.  and 
the  family."  The  family,  of  course.  Is  the 
Kennedys  themselves. 

ThU  body  then  decided  to  move  In— 
there  Is  no  other  phrase — on  Harvard.  It 
decided  to  rename  the  OraduaU  School  of 
Administration,  and  attach  to  It  a  quite  oew 
body,  tbe  Institute  of  Politics.  It  Is  here 
that  the  plot  thickens.  I  am  prohebly  the 
only  member  of  the  general  public  who  has 
seen  the  letter  In  which  the  Kenndy  Li- 
brary Corporation  laid  down  lu  terms  to  the 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  February  13.  19<7 

Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  lias 

been  a  great  deal  of  «»n««°»:. '"'^P^' 

vately  and  in  the  press,  regarding  poUU- 

cal  ramiflcaUons  of  recent  developments 

...  1,866.000     at  Harvard  University.     This  sltuaUon  ^      

7.J»6,000    jia^  caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  from     ^^^'.^  Corporation,  which  Is  the  govern 

—  8, 807, 000     nonuiai.  Washington  seereas.  Jeane  Dixon     ,^    ,,^y  „,  Harverd  University. 

—  ""^SS     fcn  author  WUUamS.  White.  u  u  worth  noticing  that  the  iett«  from 
.3,600.000     toauinor  Yvuii~uo  _„„„„„   ,„    «„     the  Kennedy  ubrary  Corporation  to  Harvard 

...8  300,000        An  article  appeared  recentbrtn^     ^^^"'^"^  i^^JTletter  from  on. 

...  8, 310.  ooo    Washington  Post  reeardlng  thlsproblMi     °^^^,  „  estabUshed  Boston  law  Arm  to 

»^^:;tnii"iwS.Ue •—»■»»•  ~«     at  Harvard.    BeUevlng  that  It  wlU  be  of     ^^Zv^or-    -In  th.«>  matters."  «tld 

».  o»TO  air«»»  -^ 4.000,000     merest  to  my  coUeaguea.  1  ask  imai^     „m«,ne  who  should  know.  "Mew  England 

mous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  R«co»». 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 


10.  Obad 

11.  Coogo 
13.  Costa 

13.  Cuba 

14    Cyprus    . 3  300  000 

15.  Dahomey*  --  iJS'JJS 

16.  Denmark    

17.  Dominican    BapubUc. 

18.  Bcuador    

19    El  Salvador 


;;iue) 800.000 

1,433.000 

7,631.000 

608. 000 


4.768.000 

3.619,000 

6,064.000 

3,933,000 

4,630.000 


^^,    Plnlsnd    -,-ZZ"Z  ,  .M  nMl 

21    Gabon    (U».  popoUtlon)  *..-       «^«" 

32    O^nbla*    »2-^ 

as    Ghana* e  saaoOO 

j4   Ouat«nala    J™'™ 

35    OuUisa. 'ISSS 

»:  l^n"u;i~: »•»>♦•  ~» 

39.  Icel&Dd  .. 

5?    l^" ""'::".—  3,663.000 

li. S^'  i^:- ».;jjs~ 

33,  Jwnatca MSS"^ 

34.  Jordui 
S5.  Kuwfclt 

":  {X.-onV:~:.v:.v.v.— —  ».is-^ 

88.  l.eeotho*   . 
39.  Liberia*   - 


306,000 
3,668,000 

.  3,663.000 

.  3,750,000 

1,800.000 

1.  876.  000 

468.000 

3.000.000 

163.000 

868.000 

1. 066,  000 

4o:  riT,;-  .:..:::::::- '■"'•jjj 

41     1  n..mhm>r«    831.  OWJ 


Jen.  16.  1967] 
A  BsmsB  Visw:  BASVASD  IwO;*"  Ttrsws 
IkVj  Kskksov  Powia  Csmaa 
(Nora— Henry  PalrUe.  a  British  Journalist 
now  reeidlng  in  Washington,  wrote  this  ar- 
S?le  tM  todays  Issue  of  the  Sunday  Tele- 
graph  In  London.) 

(By  Bsnry  Pklrlle) 

Money  moves  In  theee  ames  In  mysterious 

ways  Its  wonders  to  perform.     There  Is  no 

longer  any  reaeon  for  It  to  be  openly  corrupt 

for  those  who  sccept  It  to  be  openly  vensl. 

*  .  «...       a.^aaka.*    fi-vBtny4d- 


someone    . ^ 

11  really  much  worse  than  old  England. 
irass  or  AOSEKUcirr 
Three  items  of  the  agreement  should  be 
noUced,  First,  there  wss  the  Insistence  that 
the  OraduaU  School  of  Administration 
should  be  renamed  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government.  Harvard  has  never 
before  named  any  department  or  school  after 
»ny  donor,  indeed,  It  had  to  go  to  court  In 
order  to  get  permlselon  to  make  the  change 
Which  the  Kennedy  family  demanded,  hut 
there.  In  the  Bnsl  letter  of  agreement,  are 
the  strict  words:  "Harvard  Corporation  shall 
go  to  court  ..." 

It  U  worth  reporting  the  comment  of  one 
of  the  best  scholars  within  the  School  of 
Oovemment.    "11  we  sccept  thU  ss  a  prece- 


?Jo^r.S^u^£i..  w^tTer  'ouida-      «„t  ..  wlU  b«:ome  like  BrandeU  Coll^. 
""'*"     t^     wSSer    endowmenu    or     where  ««°.'^'i  I»'!',^'L!!;^'""  •  -^  ■  •' 


ere     not     only     legal     but 
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Luxembourg 

Metlsgftscar  *  

Mslawl*   

Haldive  Islanda 

45  Mail- 

46  Malta 

47.  Mauritania 


6. 383,  000 

3,763,000 

97,000 

4,  678.  000 

819,000 

1,000.000 

«;  s^Tgi^ua ...::::::;::: —  i-2lS-2S 

40   Kew  Zealand 3,847,383 


tions 

granU.    which 

reslF>ecubie. 

When  it  is  Kennedy  money,  or  Ksnnedy- 
contioUed  money,  which  Is  involved,  one 
would  expect  to  Und  this  new  sysum  of 
wealth  working  with  both  eiceptlonsl  dlrect- 
nees  and  exceptional  subtlety.  When  one 
eeu  to  Harrard  UiUverslty,  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  tJjis  U  exacUy  what  one  finds. 

What  foUows  is  not  the  expoeure  of  a 
ecandal  or  ^racket.    It  la  the  exposure  of  the 


tlone    which    say.    'In    memory    of 
Hsrvard,  In  fact,  degrsded  itself  by  sccepting 
this  condition. 

Secondly,  In  the  agreement,  there  was  tne 
firm  condition  that  the  newly  establUhed  In- 
stitute of  Pontics  should  have  lu  own  '  Ad- 
visory Committee"  Again.  Ui  black  and 
white  there  was  the  strict  statement  that  a 
number  of  the  Kennedy  family  should  ht  a 
member  of  this  Advisory  Committee  and  Uiat 
while  they  live  It  should  be  either  the  widow 
of  the  President  or  one  of  his  brothers.    The 


eo.  Hlcaragua . 


way  in  which,  under  the  meet  discreet  and  "^       represenUUve  on  the  ComnUttee  Is 

re««ct.ble  and  legal  •f*^'"*"?,"'  ??^  jIcqueUnrKennedy. 

today   wields   power  and  wields  it  expertly  "i                  two  kjraowsilNTS 

and  deiltMrateiy.  «^i.ji.    »>,«  aiwrtntmrnnt  stated  the  amount 

The  story  need,  to  be  told  f^afuUyJ""  Th^.''-^  "^"S^^ndl^enr  To  put 

U  a  story  In  which  the  «naU  qusJlBcaUon^  JflJ?;^'^  S,^  endowment  of  tUS  m- 

ssLrrt^rii's:";Lr,:s;b^%r.:s  i\itrt:"i^iticawmbe,.o-imon.  Th. 


1,  «&6, 000     operntes  today  In  the  {wces  i 


total  endowment  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Oovemment  wUl  be  t3.5  million. 
The  Institute's  Income  from  this  endow- 
ment will  rise  from  something  over  •300.- 
000  this  year  to  something  over  tSOO.OOO  by 
IBTfl.  But  the  point  to  notice  Is  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  endowment  of  the 
school,  which  is  the  eatablUhed  scholarly 
body,  and  tbe  endowment  of  the  Institute. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  in  the  Institute  that 
the  Kennedy  family — or,  more  formally,  the 
Kennedy  Library  Corporation — is  moat  in- 
terested. But  it  was  tbe  endowment  and 
the  renaming  of  the  School  of  Administra- 
tion which  gave  it  lU  foothold.  Without 
this  endowment  and  renaming.  It  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  establleb  the  In- 
stitute within  Harvard. 

Why  thu  Interest  In  the  Institute?  One 
must    look    f^t    at    its    composition. 

NCUSTAOT  IS  DIEBCTOR 

At  Its  head  stands  lt«  director.  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Neustadt.  Be  U  tbe  archetype  of  the 
strange  American  phenomenon,  tbe  man  who 
crosaea.  backwards  and  forwards,  from  tbe 
world  of  Bcholanhip  to  the  world  of  poli- 
tics, without  being  too  disturbed  by  the 
possible  conflict.  He  has  been  an  adviser 
to  President  Truman,  to  President  Kennedy 
and  to  President  Johnson 

Would  he  be  sn  adviser  to  another  Presi- 
dent Kennedy?  Probably  not  in  Waahlng- 
ton,  t  suspect.  But  It  la  Idle  to  pretend 
that  hla  role  In  the  Kennedy  circle  is  in- 
significant. 

He  Is  an  operator;  this  is  one  thing  which 
make*  his  conversation  and  hla  writings 
about  politics  l>otb  entertaining  and  Instruc- 
tive. He  knows  perfectly  well  the  nature 
of  the  operation  which  be  has  been  Invited 
to  conduct,  and  if  anyone  can  guide  the 
Institute  to  soaie  aatisfactory  activity  It  is 
he. 

Beneath  him  are  the  memtwrs  of  the  In- 
stitute, who  are  also  on  Ita  Planning  Com- 
mittee. All  of  them  are  professors  at  Har- 
vard. But  thla  only  shows  bow  Immacu- 
late was  the  original  conception  of  linking 
the  Institute  of  Politics  with  Harvard's  es- 
tablished fsculties  and  schools.  The  respec- 
tability of  tbe  Institute  Is.  in  this  way.  buUt 
in.  Just  as  It  Itself  bas  been  built  In. 
ALL  saavB}  m  Washington 

They  are  all  men  who.  at  some  stage  In 
their  careers,  have  served  In  Washington, 
and  who,  except  for  the  more  elderly  of  them, 
might  expect  to  be  Invited  back  to  Washing- 
ton one  day.  Two  of  them  stand  out.  and 
and  help  to  tell  a  little  more  of  tbe  story. 
It  is  precisely  becauae  they  are  both  excep- 
tionally able  men  that  th«y  abould  be  no- 
ticed. 

The  first  la  Prof.  Adam  Tarmollnsky.  He 
left  Washington  last  year  to  become  a  profes- 
Bor  of  law  at  Harvardl.  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  PollUcs.  and  the  chairman  of  Its 
fellowahlp  coiumlttee. 

CLOmg  TO   M'MSMAaa 

As  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
he  was  close  to  Robert  UcNamara.  and  re- 
mains closely  associated  with  hlro.  He  left 
President  Johnson's  Administration  with  a 
considerable,  if  Justified,  personal  grievance. 
He  would  certainly  like  to  return  to  Waah- 
Ington  soma  day,  under  a  suitable  President, 
and  the  most  suitable  In  sight  Is  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

The  Bccond  name  worth  noticing  is  Prof. 
Daniel  P.  Moynthan.  He  was  In  Washing- 
ton— snd  still  Is  at  Harvard — one  of  the  most 
gifted  minds  In  public  life  In  America.  Pas- 
sionately serious  without  being  heavy  or 
earnest,  his  Orst  intereM  Is  tbe  Negro  In  the 
city.  Again,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  be  would  like  to  return  bo  Washington — 
under  a  President  Roibert  Kennedy. 

To  the—,  tt  Is  perhaps  worth  adding  a 
third  Mune:  Prof.  Cary  Kayasn.  Dtreetor 
of  ths  Insutute  of  Adraooed  Study  at  Prlnca- 


ton.  he  has  visiting-member  status  at  the 
Institute  of  Politics  In,  Cambridge.  Again 
one  meets  a  former  member  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Administration  Ukely  to  be  called 
upon  In  any  future  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion. 

POSTS    THXT    HAVS    HtLB 

Prom  the  members  of  the  Institute,  to  Its 
fellows:  these  are  youngish  men,  largely 
drawn  from  inside  the  Administration  tn 
Washington,  who  spent  a  year  at  the  Insti- 
tute.    "Their  former  poels  are  worth  listing: 

Carl  Alperovltz.  Special  Aaslstant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Internation- 
al Organi]»tlon  Affairs. 

David  Fllvaroff.  Special  Assistant  to  tbe 
Attorney  Oeneral. 

Stephen  Horn.  Administrative  Aaslstant  to 
Sen.  Tboa    H.  Kuchel   (R-Callf.). 

Andreas  Lowenfeld.  deputy  legsl  adviser  In 
the  State  Department. 

Jonathan  Moore,  legislative  assistant  to 
fcMrmer  Sen.  Leverett  Saltonstall  iR-Uaas.). 

J<^n  G.  Palfrey,  formerly  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

John  O.  Stewart,  special  assistant  to  Vice 
President. 

Richard  Tuttle,  director  in  Jackson  <&flss-) 
of  the  office  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Civil  RighU.        ' 

John  O.  Wofford.  staff  assistant  to  the 
deputy  director  of  the  Community  Action 
Program. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  rather  stir- 
prlalng  name  of  a  British  cltlsen.  Sir  Ertc 
Roll,  who  retired  on  Oct.  I  as  permanent 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

But,  thla  month,  there  has  t>een  one  more 
addition.  A  distinguished  Washington  Jour- 
nalist, Philip  Oeyelin.  u  In  the  process  of 
leaving  bis  former  post  as  diplomatic  corre- 
spondent of  the  Wntl  Street  Journal  for  a  key 
appointment  on  the  editorial  page  of  The 
Washington  Post.  In  the  month  between 
Jobs  he  has  t>een  made  an  extraordinary  fel- 
low of  the  Institute. 

onusa  TO   be   bboitcht  in 

There  Is  a  group  of  men  in  public  life  who 
are  going  to  be  brought  to  the  Institute  pe- 
riodically throughout  tbe  year.  This  group 
Includes  Alan  Otten.  of  the  Washington  Bu- 
reau of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Uax 
Prankei  of  the  New  York  Times. 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  the  Ken- 
nedy Institute  of  Politics  provides  the  most 
convenient  opportunity  for  attracting  under 
the  Kennedy  name  men  who  are  at  present 
serving  in  tbe  Johnson  Administration,  who 
are  hoping  to  be  employed  by,  and  would  t>e 
uaeful  to.  another  Kennedy  Administration, 
and  who,  as  influential  political  Journalists, 
have  valuable  services  bo  offer  In  the  future. 

If  there  U  any  doubt  sbout  this,  It  Is  shout 
to  be  removed.  In  tbe  White  Bouse  todsy. 
there  Is  one  special  uslsunt  to  tbe  President 
of  exceptional  qusllty.  Francis  Bator.  Al- 
though it  has  not  tieen  announced,  be  has 
accepted  a  professorship  within  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  and  the  post 
of  Director  of  Studies  within  the  Institute. 

The  assumption  is  that  he  will  return  to 
Washington  one  day. 

SCOTTVT    AWO    IKTrNT 

Prof.  Tarmollnsky  made  a  nice  distinction 
between  "motive"  snd  "Intent"  when  he  was 
talking  of  those  who  are  brought  to  the  In- 
stitute. Certainty,  neither  motive  nor  Intent 
is  being  attributed  here  to  those  who  accept 
the  Institute's  Invitations,  offers,  and 
hospitality. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  one  cannot  ex- 
amine the  list  of  members,  or  the  list  of 
fellows,  or  tbe  list  of  faculty  associates,  with- 
out recognising  that  within  Harvard's  IxruiMl- 
anes  and  constltutloo,  there  now  exists  an 
apparently  respectable  body  which  Is  pre- 
cisely organized  to  attract  men  out  of  ths 
public  service  until  tbey  may.  at  a  conveni- 
ent time,  be  rettmied  to  tt. 


One  must  return,  at  this  point  to  tbe 
original  endowment  and  caostltutlon.  The 
first  point  Is  thst  very  little  of  the  money 
collected  by  tbe  Kennedy  Library  Corpora- 
tion Is  actually  Kennedy  money.  But  tbe 
control  of  tbe  Kennedy  family  over  the  funda 
is  assured. 

Par  more  significant  is  the  fact  that,  of 
the  endowment  of  glO  mllilon  of  tbe  Institute 
of  Politics.  ga.S  million  came  directly  from 
the  Pord  Foundation,  technically  as  part  of 
the  Kennedy  Ubrary  Corporation's  gift. 
Who  Is  head  of  the  Pord  Foundation?  None 
other  than  McOeorge  Bundy,  formerly  special 
assistant  to  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson. 

■UNDT'S   AMBlTtOM 

Bundy'B  close  association  with  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  Is  no  secret.  Nor  ts  his  ambition  to 
be  Secretary  of  State.  Again,  this  Is  not  to 
attribute  motive  or  Intent.  One  Is  merely 
lUustratiDg  bow  large  wealth  In  these  days, 
through  endowments  and  foundations,  be- 
comes entangled  in.  and  Itself  entanclo.  ^* 
operation  of  political  power. 

The  oiUy  Kennedy  who  has  any  formal 
relationship  with  the  Insutute  is  Ji^cqueline 
Kennedy,  ss  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  other  members  of  tbe  Cocn- 
mtttee  arc  a  fairly  repreeenutlve  group  of 
what  for  want  of  a  better  term,  one  may  call 
American  Eastern  Eitabltahment. 

This  Committee  is  to  meet  es  a  group  once 
a  year.  But  it  has  an  executive  secretary. 
Michael  Forreetal,  and  its  members  can  be 
contacted  at  any  time. 

Still,  to  my  perpetual  question:  Why 
should  there  be  an  Advisory  Committee  at  all 
If  the  Institute  is  a  genuine  part  of  Harvard 
Dnlverslty  responsible  to  the  Harvard  Cor- 
poration?— I  recelveO  only  one  direct  and 
conrtnclng  answer.  "The  Advisory  Conunlt- 
t*e  win  come  Into  plsy  when  the  President's 
widow  decides  it  should  come  into  play." 

The  Advisory  ConutUttee,  with  the  firm 
condition  that  one  Kennedy  should  be  a 
member  of  It,  Is  the  fonnal  sanction  which 
underlies  the  Informsl  but  continuing  Inter- 
est that  tbe  Kennedy  family  takes  tn  the  run- 
ning of  the  Institute.  That  interest  ti  dU- 
pUyed  actively  and  strongly  by  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

UtJiD    or    THC    rAUILT 

"It  is  an  Irish  family,"  aald  ooe  leading 
figure  at  Cambridge,  "snd  there  is  a  head 
of  the  fam^lly."  Indeed,  at  one  mwtlng  con- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  some 
time  ago.  when  Sen.  Bdward  Kennedy  offered 
an  opinion,  his  brother  Interrupted:  "Now, 
Teddy.  rememt>er  what  father  said,  that  Z  am 
bead  of  the  family." 

It  Is.  of  course.  Impossible  to  get  any  con- 
firmation of  the  Kennedys'  Infiuence  on 
appointments.  One  leading  member  admit- 
ted to  me  that  there  were  certain  problems 
which  were  taken  to  Robert  Kennedy.  But 
one  hardly  needs  more  conflrxnatlon  than 
the  list  Q^  the  main  appointments  them- 
selves. Whether  past  members  of  the  Ken- 
nedy circle,  whether  aspiring  members  of  it, 
or  whether  men  the  Kennedys  would  like  to 
attract  Into  It,  they  are  all  potentUl  mem- 
bers of  any  future  Kennedy  Administration. 

By  means  which  are  entirely  legal  and  re- 
spectable and  discreet,  the  Kennedys  have 
established,  with  funds  collected  in  memory 
of  John  P.  Kennedy,  s  recruiting  college. 
That  valuable  work  nmy  be  done  there  la 
beside  the  point,  tt  could  have  been  done 
without  tbe  formal  and  Informal  connections 
which  the  Kennedys  have  Insisted  on  retaln- 
Ixtg  with  the  Insutute. 

If  they  old  not  Insist  on  these  coooectloos 
for  the  purpose  which  seems  spparent  ooe 
can  only  ask  why  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School 
of  Oovemment  and  the  Kennedy  Institute  of 
Politics  were  not  endowed  In  the  simple  man- 
ner which  moat  donors  have  fouod  adegtmie 
in  the  paet. 
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DoDvt  u«l  C««t»  i«  Sp«e«  ProjruM 

KXTEW8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HODSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVSS 
Wednesdas,   January    IS,    1967 


Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr  Marquis  ChUds.  in  the  Washington 
Poet  of  February  1,  offers  a  chaUengtag 
analysis  of  the  continuation  of  our  space 
program  today.  He  evaluates  the  tragic 
loss  of  our  astronauts,  the  current  con- 
dition of  the  NASA  budget,  and  the  So- 
viet progress  In  space.  Considering 
these  elements.  Mr.  Chllds  arrives  at 
what  seems  to  be  the  only  logical  answer 
to  our  continued  progress  as  a  Natton. 
I  commend  this  brief  but  searching  arti- 
cle to  your  reading: 

DOLU»«S    AND    CEWTS    IX    SFACI    PlOOSAMS 

(By  MarquU  child*) 
A  dl«Ung\il«he<I  American  space  apeclallat 
iMt  returned  tram  two  we«k»  In  me  Soviet 
Union  Drought  (men  an  intereeOng  report. 
He  talked  with  the  le«len  of  the  Soviet 
•pace  program  at  aeveral  apace  centers  and 
without  excepuon  be  found  whUe  they  eald 
very  Uttle  they  were  Ulte  the  cat  that  had 
•wallowed  the  canary. 

Thla  u  interpreted  here  aa  meaning  that 
the  Sovleu  wlU  ahortly  announce  a  ma)ar 
breakthrough.  The  gueM  la  that  It  wUl  be 
an  orblUog  manned  space  platform. 

The  likelihood  ol  a  dramaUc  new  Soviet 
achievement  takes  on  particular  weight  In 
view  ot  the  tragedy  to  the  three  American 
aatronauta  at  Cape  Kennedy.  It  will  drama- 
tize the  degree  to  which  the  Sovleta  are  ahead 
In  heavy  boosteiv  eMentlal  to  carry  out  a 
Undlng  on  the  moon.  Repeated  denliU  from 
both  aides  that  this  is  not  a  race  to  the  moon 
are  all  very  well.  The  fact  remalnj  that  the 
Brat  power  to  land  men  on  that  silver  orb 
win  gain  enormoua  preatlge. 

It  Is  too  early  to  Bay  how  long  the  ^et- 
back  In  the  American  program  will  be  aa  a  re- 
•ult  of  the  dl^aater  to  the  Saturn  I  at  the 
Cape.  But  the  minimum  will  be  three  to 
four  months. 

What  this  means  in  the  broader  outlook  of 
the  Presidents  budget  and  the  approach  to 
■pending,  takes  and  public  optnlon  should 
be  dearll  underatood.  Jam<«  E.  Webb,  the 
haid-drlvtng  boea  of  the  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency,  calls  NAflAe  budget  for  1»68 
of  Just  over  »S  blUlon  a  "succes  budget."  By 
thla  he  means  that  virtually  every  teat  and 
every  trial  flight  leading  up  to  the  landing 
on  the  moon  pnor  to  1970  must  be  succeM- 
ful  HU  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  one  Mde.  Webb  might  have  caUed  It 
a  tight  budget,  a  de«:npUon  fitting  the 
whole  etretched-out  effort  to  cover  the  di- 
verse programs  at  home  and  abroad  In  a 
buslneas-as-usual  frame. 

The  capsule  deattoyed  atop  the  giant 
Batum  m  the  Haah  Bre  that  took  the  Uvea  ot 
the  aatronauta  points  up  the  "suoeeM  budg- 
et ■■  The  first  In  the  series.  It  was  equipped 
to  send  back  in  a  14-day  teat  mlaalon  far 
more  daU  than  Uter  oapaules.  Data  Is,  of 
courae,  the  raw  material  that  wlU  speU  the 
difference  between  succoea  and  failure  on  the 
moon. 

The  later  capaulea  will  provide  lesa  ot  the 
kind  of  information  vital  to  the  final  goal. 
Thla  polnta  up  what  It  meana  to  aaaiime  suc- 
oeaa  each  time.  The  ne«d  to  redealgn  the 
capsule.  In  effect  to  start  over  again,  can 
threaten  the  sucoeaa  sohedule  and  push  the 
moon  landing  cloae  to  the  deadline  of  IBTO 
or  beyond. 


It  U  not  alone  In  th«  President's  budget 
that  sucoeaa  each  time  Is  aaaumed.  The  pub- 
lic baa  a  take-lt-tor-gr«nted  attitude  deaplta 
the  errors  oocunlng  on  almost  every  orbit- 
ing teat  The  sklU  o*  the  aatronauu  and  the 
supporting  crews  on  the  ground  have  over- 
came  those  errors.  And  despite  repeated 
wamlnga  sounded  by  everyone  from  Webb  on 
down  on  the  Inherent  danger  In  the  whole 
incredibly  complex  operaUon.  the  public  had 
fallen  back  until  last  Friday  on  the  comfort- 
ing view  that  everything  would  go  all  right. 
The  unanswered  question  la:  Can  this 
country  do  everything  wlthUi  the  normal, 
comfortable  frame  of  reference?  Mayor 
Jerome  Cavanagh  ol  Detroit,  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Cltlea,  had  sharp  things 
to  say  on  thU  score  when  the  League  met  In 
December  In  Las  Vegaa.  The  percentage  cut 
In  bousing  and  urban  development,  he 
pointed  out,  was  17  times. 

Webb  was  sitting  beside  him  waiting  to 
make  the  prUiclpal  addreea.  Characterla- 
tlcally  he  got  up.  abandoned  his  prepared 
manuacrlpt  and  launched  Into  an  Impas- 
sioned eiposlUon  of  what  NASA  bad  con- 
tributed to  scientific  advancement  and  In- 
duatrlal  growth  aa  well  aa  to  eiplocaUon  of 
outer  space  and  the  earth's  atrooapher*. 

It  was  a  masterful  presentation.  But  In 
a  sense  It  begged  the  larger  question.  That 
Is  whether  without  a  substanUal  taa  Increase 
to  rebuild  the  clUes  and  get  on  with  the 
moon  program — In  addition  to  the  coat  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  together  with  a  rigorous 
overhauling  of  priorities— It  la  poaalble  no 
matter  how  much  the  budget  U  stretched  to 
do  everything. 

This  becomes  increasingly  Important  In 
reUUon  to  the  other  giant  power.  The  view 
la  growing  here  that  contrary  to  the  con- 
viction cheriahed  at  a  high  level  the  Soviet 
Union  U  succeeding  in  space,  in  weaponry 
and  In  other  fields  vital  to  world  leadership. 
It  may  be  because  In  a  totalitarian  state  the 
Individual  and  his  living  standard  can  be 
squeezed  and  squeezed  again.  But  If  it  is 
being  done,  explanations  are  Irrelevant. 


to  flourish,  despite  the  preaence  of  dog- 
matic communism. 

Koscluszlio  is  the  symbol  of  a  gallant 
people  who  have  for  10  centuries  in- 
spired the  world  In  the  firm  beUef  that 
man  was  created  to  be  free  and  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  is  the  greatest 
force  on  earth. 


Geaeral  Kofdasxke:  A  Palriol  of 
Two  Laadf 


E3tTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxzMon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21,  1SS7 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  the  221st  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Tadeusz  Koscltiszko. 

IllustrlouB  heroes  of  many  nations  of 
the  world  Joined  us  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  so  that  freedom  could  estab- 
lish a  beachhead  on  this  continent. 
Koscluszko  was  one  of  those  brave  men. 
General  Koscluszko  today  symbolizes, 
thioughout  the  world,  the  spirit  of  the 
Indomitable  Poles  who  for  1.000  years 
have  tolled  in  defense  of  freedom.  There 
Is  no  better  example  of  the  PoUali  spirit 
and  dedication  to  freedom  than  this  man. 
The  spirit  of  Koscluszko  indicates  that 
the  Polish  Nation  will  never  acquiesce  to 
the  tyranny  of  communism.  Today 
Polish  emigrants  who  cannot  return  to 
their  native  land  because  of  Communist 
domination  carry  on  the  struggle  for  ul- 
timate liberation  of  that  country.  'With- 
in Poland  the  spirit  of  freedom  continues 


School  Gaidelwet  asd  the  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or  sotrrw  caaoLXHS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13,  I9S7 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Ricou,  I  Include  the  following  article 
written  by  Columnist  David  Lawrence, 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington.  DC. 
Evening  Star  newspaper  entitled 
"School  Guidelines  and  the  Law."  His 
comments  are  so  clear,  concise,  and  to 
the  point,  that  all  I  can  add  Is  my  com- 
plete agreement  with  his  statement.  I 
commend  Its  reading  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
Feb.e,  1»87| 
School  OvamLSHwa  Ajffi  ths  Law 
(By  David  I^wreoce) 
Respect    for    law    and    order    haa    been 
preached  again  and  again  by  almost  every- 
body In  government  from  the  President  on 
down     No  explanaUon  hss  been  given,  how- 
ever, aa  to  why  the  U.S.  Office  or  Education 
U  today   disregarding   the   Civil  Rights  Act 
of  l»«4,  which  specifically  aays: 

"  'Desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the  aa- 
slgnment  of  studenu  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

The  same  law  declares  that,  to  aaaure  "non- 
discrimination In  federally  assigned  pro- 
grams," each  federal  department  and  agen- 
cy which  la  empowered  to  extend  financial 
assistance  to  any  program  or  acUvlty  Is  au- 
thorized to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  But  it  Is  stated  that  thU  can  be 
aocompllahed  only  "by  Issuing  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  of  general  appUcablllty 
which  shall  be  conalstent  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objecuvea  of  the  sUtute  au- 
thorizing   financial    assistance." 

It  U  also  stipulated  that  "no  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  shaU  become  effective 
unless  and  untu  approved  by  the  President." 
Prealdent  Johnson  thus  far,  however,  haa 
not  approved  any  regtilatlon  containing 
"guldeUnea "  with  respect  to  "radal  Imbal- 
ance" In  the  schools.  The  US.  Ofllce  of  Edu- 
cation nevertheleas  continues  to  threaten 
the  withdrawal  of  pubUc  funds  if  certain 
"guidelines"  are  not  obeyed. 

The  latest  example  of  this  acUvlty  Is  re- 
ported in  an  AaaodatMl  Presa  dispatch  from 
Orlando.  Pla ,  on  Feb.  «,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  __ 

"Florida  counttea  In  which  few  Negroea 
Uve  will  be  eip«!t«d  to  abollab  dual  acbool 
systems  by  next  fall,  a  federal  oBlclal  said 
yesterday- 

"Stllcter  federal  guidelines  for  desegrega- 
tion of  pubUc  schools  were  spelled  out  by 
John  Hodgdon  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. He  spoks  to  cotmty  school  ofllciala 
from  throughout  the  state. 

"Oountlea  with  Negro  sch€x>l  poptilaUona 
of  !•■•  than  IS  patoent  wUl  be  expeetad  to 
phase  out  dual  systems  In  th«  fall  Hodgdoa 
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Bald.  ThoM  with  mora  thmn  30  percent 
should  achieve  intograuon  of  15  percent  of 
the  tot«l  by  3ept«mber.  ti«  added. 

"  'Nest  year,  we  wUl  also  be  asking  for 
the  equivalent  of  two  fulltlme  teachers  per 
school  on  a  dese«resat«d  basis,'  Hodgdon 
said.  'Last  year,  one  teacher  per  school  was 
satisfactory.'  .  .  . 

"Hodgdon  said  he  wu  outlining  only 
guidelines:  In  school  dlatricta  with  many 
Negro  puptu.  Individual  problems  will  be 
considered." 

The  sanM  situation  which  ts  described  In 
Florida  prevails  in  other  atates.  Unques- 
tionably many  students  will  have  to  be  trans- 
ported from  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  "racial  balance"  of  this  kind, 
but  the  Clvtt  Rights  Act  of  1904  says: 

''Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  Umted  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another." 

In  a  recent  bearing,  a  federal  examiner. 
Seymour  Wenner,  called  attention  Co  the  fact 
that  the  Presldeot  has  not  approved  any  reg- 
ulations dealing  with  "guidelines."  Wenner 
satdr 

"Old  Congress  say  that  he  (the  President) 
could  say.  'I  really  don't  want  to  hear  about 
this  problem  any  more?'  That  aeema  to  me 
to  be  exactly  what  Congress  said  he  wasn't 
supposed  to  do.  Tliat  seems  to  be  at  war 
with  this  rer7  peculiar  requirement  that 
the  President  supervise  the  regulations." 

Brlcfi  have  been  requested  In  this  case.  It 
Is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  U.S.  Ofltoe 
of  Education  will  argue  that  the  "(Sidelines" 
are  only  "advice."  and  not  an  order.  But  tlie 
effect  of  the  acUvltles  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Is  Just  the  same  as  if  an  order  had  been 
Issued.  For  the  federaU  government  can 
withhold  funds  at  Its  own  discretion  and  ap- 
parently doea  not  give  any  reasons  for  such 
action,  except  to  say  In  general  terms  that 
the  wishes  of  the  federal  government  have 
not  been  fulfilled. 

Bdany  members  of  Congress  have  been  crit- 
IclBlng  the  Department  of  Healtb.  Education 
and  Welfare— which  aupervlses  the  D.8.  Of- 
fice of  EducaUon — for  attempting  to  bring 
about  "racial  balance"  In  the  schools  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  sUtute  Itself  with- 
holds any  authority  to  carry  out  such  an  ob- 
jective. But  the  office  of  education  con- 
Unues  to  make  Ite  own  "guidelines"  without 
formal    presidential  approval. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BoirrH  casouks 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13.  19S7 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  .to  be  associated  with  the 
Vauchn  Bible  Class  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  for  20  years.  During  that  time 
I  have  known  some  of  the  greatest  Sun- 
day school  teachers  in  America,  among 
them  our  colleagues.  Oren  Harris.  Brooks 
Hays.  Cliff  Mclntyre.  O.  K.  Armstrong. 
and  Gene  Slier.  One  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated, devoted,  and  greatest  teachers  In 
the  75-year  history  of  this  great  class 
has  Iwen  Col.  Woodford  T.  Moseley. 

Colonel  Moseley  was  recently  ordered 
to  Vietnam,  and  while  he  was  en  route, 
the  prealdent  of  our  class.  Roger  Slsk, 
wrote  to  Colonel  Moseley  the  following 
very  splendid  letter: 


Col.  WOODrOKO  T.  MOSELTT. 
En  route  to  ViftJiam. 

Dear  Mose:  Uany  of  us  recall  some  five 
years  ago  when,  with  your  lovely  wife  Claire. 
you  came  to  Calvary  and  brightened  the 
horizon  like  the  sun  fixing  to  rise.  Tou 
melted  into  our  Christian  acttvitlea,  giving 
them  a  lively  and  more  flavorful  taste,  and 
as  a  result  you  earned  our  love  and  reapect. 
The  Vaughn  Class  has  been  espedally 
blessed  Mose,  first  with  ypur  occasional  pres- 
entations of  the  morning  lesson,  then  with 
your  valued  participation  In  other  Class 
Kctlvltles.  Including  a  term  as  our  President 
in  1M3.  Then  later  with  your  service  as  our 
offlclal  teacher,  during  which  you  gave  us 
tnaixj  thoughtful  and  Inspiring  lessons,  and 
provided  other  excellent  guest  teachers. 
We  thank  Cod  and  the  Army  for  letting  us 
have  you  this  long. 

As  you  Ifuve  us  now  for  a  Uttle  while 
Moee,  of  course  we  ahaU  miss  you,  and  ao 
will  the  hundreds  you  have  talked  and 
prayed  with  at  the  Central  Union  Mission, 
and  the  old  folks  you  have  cheered  at  the 
D.C-  Village,  and  the  hundreds  in  the  orga- 
nized Bible  Class  Association  who  have 
profited  from  your  presence  and  presenta- 
tions. ^  . 

Ym  Moee.  your  One  Christian  witness  teas 
blessed  us  all  and  wUl  remain  a  joyful 
memory  but.  the  original  will  go  with  you  to 
bless  others  In  need.  May  Qod  be  very  cloae 
to  you  and  wife  Claire  as  she  waits  here 
your  return. 

Sincerely  and  prayerfully  yours. 
RoGEB  Bisk. 

President. 


Uaitcd  NatioBi  Off awiatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  u>utsi*irA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dean 
Acheson's  letter  on  Rhodesia  and  the 
United  Nations  Organization  appeared 
In  the  December  31.  1966,  Washington 
Post. 

January  7.  1&67,  President  Johnson 
was  persuaded  to  rescue  Britain  from 
Its  rightful  humiliation  and  executed  the 
controversial  Executive  order  against 
little  Rhodesia. 

Bad  facts  make  hard  law.  Likewise, 
political  expediency  backfires.  Today 
Rhodesia,  under  vicious  attack  by  aU 
United  Nations  Organization's  partici* 
patlng  parties,  has  been  orbited  Into 
worldwide  acclaim  and  leadership 
through  her  people's  courage  and  reso- 
lute determination. 

The  facts  and  law  In  December  of 
1966  are  In  no  way  changed  or  modified 
by  the  President's  self-imposed  second- 
ary boycott.  Right  is  right  and  no 
amount  of  self-justification  or  propa- 
ganda can  correct  the  wrong.  Our  image 
at  home  as  "the  land  of  the  free"  can 
only  be  recovered  by  an  immediate  lifting 
of  the  economic  sanctions. 

Do  not  blame  Rhodesia,  nor  her  lead- 
ers. Deposit  the  cause  where  It  be- 
longs— with  the  Security  Council,  Harold 
Wilson,  Arthur  Goldberg,  Nicholas  Katx- 
enbach  and  our  President. 

Acheson's  letter,  accompanied  by  the 
Rhodeslan  viewpoint  follow  In  full  text: 


IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  31,  I9M| 

ACHESON    OK    RHOOEStA 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  cavU  at  a  sound 
conclusion  because  of  persnickety  trouble 
with  some  of  the  preceding  reasoning.  Tou 
arc  certainly  right  In  the  first  and  last  sen- 
tence of  your  editorial  on  Dec.  9  on  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia:  "The  central  fact 
of  the  Rhodeslan  sltuaUon  ij  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  to  do  about  It .  .  .  . 
It  Is  not  a  time  tor  posturing  and  empty  ges- 
tures" Tou  are  also  right  that  whatever 
the  Rhodealana  have  done  has  been  whoUy 
within  their  own  country  and  contains  no 
ftloment  of  aggression.  But  you  bother  me 
when  you  speak  of  "the  white  minority's 
transgressions."  Transgressions  against 
what?  What  International  obligations  have 
they  violated? 

International  law  does  not  proclaim  the 
aanctlty  of  British  dominion  over  palm  and 
pine.  Certainly  we  Americans  are  In  no  po- 
sition to  declare  it — via  who  conspired  to  in- 
atigate  French  aggretelon  against  Brltlah 
power  in  America  and  not  only  threatened 
but  shattered  internaUonal  peace  to  achieve 
our  independence.  Purthermore,  the  Brit- 
ish government  haa  conceded  since  1923  that 
Rhodesia  ts  not  only  self-governing  but  re- 
sponsible for  Its  own  defense  and  security. 
Therefore,  to  assert  de  fure  as  well  as  de 
foeto  independence  Is  not  a  transgression. 

Certainly  Rhodesia's  voting  lavrs  and  sys- 
tem of  popular  representation  In  Its  legisla- 
ture are  not  contrary  to  any  international 
obligation.  The  one  man.  one  vote  deduc- 
tion from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  la  not 
recognized  In  International  law.  as  our 
friend  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  can  testify. 
Indeed,  the  present  system  In  Rhodesia, 
broadly  speaking,  has  been  In  effect  and  re- 
garded with  complacency  In  Great  Britain 
(or  nearly  half  a  century. 

Tou  quite  rightly  obaerved  that  this  sys- 
tem operates  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  Rhodesia  and  affects  no  one  else.  In  such 
a  situation  the  Vlt.  Charter  Is  plain.  Chap- 
ter I,  Article  2.  paragraph  7  provides  -ap- 
equlvocaUy  that  the  United  Nations  shall 
not  Intervene  In  matters  which  are  within 
the  Internal  Jurisdiction  of  any  state.  7%e 
United  Nations  evades  this  simple  command 
by  reasoning  worthy  of  the  Red  Queen  in 
Through  The  Looking  Glass,  One  has  to 
follow  It  closely.  Rhodesia.  In  doing  what 
the  U.N.  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  forbid,  annoys 
African  members  to  the  point  where  they  may 
transgress  against  the  First  C<xnmandment 
of  the   U.N.   (Chapter  I.  Article  4) : 

"All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  lndei>endence  of  any  state." 

Since  Rhodesia  by  doing  what  It  has  always 
done  and  with  which  the  United  Nations 
cannot  constitutionally  Interfere,  indtea  less 
law-abiding  members  to  violate  their  solemn 
obligation  not  to  use  force  or  the  threst  of 
force  In  their  International  relations.  Rho- 
desia becomes  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  muat 
be  coerced. 

If  this  reasoning  leads  the  reader  to  ask 
with  Mr.  Chanler.  "Who's  loony  now?",  don't 
blame  Rhodesia,  blame  the  Security  Council 
and  Harold  Wilson. 

Dean  Acrcsok. 
Wasrimctom. 

(From    the    Rhodeslan    InformaUon    Offlce. 

Washington.  DC] 

Rhodcsiah   VtcwpoDrr;  An  Aksweb  to 

AMSASSADOa  GOLOBIXC 

On  December  3 1  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  former  Secretary  of 
Sute  Dean  Acbeeon  opposing  UJi.  Involve- 
ment In  the  Rhodeslan  affair.  On  January  8 
the  newspaper  published  a  'communication* 
from  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Acheson's  criticisms.  Some  com- 
ments are  offered  below  on  various  positions 
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Uk«D  tor  t*»  AmbMMUlor.  KxxtbcU  from 
hU  irtter  to  which  the  eocainenu  reuw  are 
printed  in  «niall  type. 

"Flrrt  It  la  u^ucd  th»t  acUon  on  this  iuue 
by  tb«  UJ*.  luTolve*  a  TloUtUin  of  Artlcl*  3, 
pwgr&ph  7  of  the  Chartar  which  re»d«:— 
•Noihing  contained  In  the  present  Charter 
•b&ll  ftuthoclBP  the  United  Nfttlona  to  Inter- 
vene in  mfttwrs  which  are  essentially  within 
the  doroeatlc  jxirladJctlon  of  any  state  or  shall 
require  the  ItemberB  to  tubmlt  such  matters 
to  Mttlement  under  the  preeent  Charter:  but 
thla  pTlncl[>le  »hall  not  prejudice  the  appli- 
cation of  enforcement  meaaures  under 
Chapter  VTI."  The  fallacy  of  thU  argument 
can  be  aeen  when  the  facte  involved  In  the 
Southern  Rhodeala  altuatlon  are  test«d 
agalnat  the  lan^a^e  of  the  Charter  ItMlf: 
Rbodeela  la  oat  a  'stale'  and  haa  not  been 
r«oo«nl«ad  aa  such  by  a  single  government 
or  IntematUmal  organlcatlon." 

The  question  of  what  1«  or  Is  not  a 
■state'  haa  been  the  sub)eot  erf  much  debate 
by  students  of  IntemaUonal  law  and 
the  bast  ooncloalon  to  be  reached  from  their 
commentaries  la  that  It  Is  imposalble  to 
dogmatise  about  statehood,  and  that  law,  as 
Mr.  Goldberg  suggests  Uter.  "Is  often  devel- 
oped on  a  case-by-caae  basis  *  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Rhodesia  posseaaea  moat  of 
the  attnbutee  of  ntstehood  inasmuch  aa  it 
la  a  clearly  defined  territory  with  a  central 
government  which  exercises  effecUve  Jurta- 
dlctlon  over  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, Including  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  Mr,  Smith's  government  haa  «- 
erolaed  effecUve  authority  In  Rhodesia  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  authorities  both  before 
and  since  the  declaration  of  independence 
of  November   II.   1(M6. 

Hbodasla  baa  long  been  recognised  aa  poe- 
■  malnc  an  international  IdenUty  by  virtue, 
Inter  alia,  d  being  a  Contracting  Party  to  the 
OATT  since  IMfl,  by  various  treaty  obllgfa- 
tiODs  that  It  baa  entered  into  and  by  lU 
znembershlp    of    certain    U  N     agencies. 

Rhodesia  tx  regarded  as  having  suOdent 
nationAi  IdenUty  for  aancUona  purposes. 
Presumably  Britain  Is  not  applying  sancUons 
ag&lnct   berself. 

■-The  altuatlon  In  Rhodeala  Is  not  'domes- 
tic', since  it  Involves  the  international  re- 
sponalbllltlea  of  the  United  Kingdom  under 
the  Charter  reUUng  to  non-seU-govemlng 
territories.'* 

This  statement  Is  not  In  accordance  with 
the  facta.  Mr.  Cecil  King,  British  repre- 
sentative on  the  UJi.  Poiu^h  Conunlttee.  In- 
formed the  Committee  on  October  1.  1063: 
"We  do  not  accept  that  Southern  Rhodeala 
Is  a  non-self-governing  territory,  despite  tbe 
repeated  asaerUons  to  that  effect  which  have 
been  made  In  the  United  Nations.  .  .  .  The 
plain  fact  is  that  Southern  Rhodesia  ts  self- 
govcmlng.  In  relation  to  the  parent  country, 
and  has  ail  the  attributes  of  a  aelf-govem- 
Ing  territory.  .  .  .  That,  quite  itiortly,  has  al- 
ways been  and  remains  tbe  attitude  of  my 
delegation.  For  that  reason  my  delegation 
has  always  denied  and  conUnuea  to  deny 
the  competence  of  this  organisation  to  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  affairs  of  Southern 
Rhodesia.  No  reaolutloD  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-four  or  of  this  0>mnilttee  or  of 
the  Security  Ooundl  or  of  the  General  As- 
sembly can  make  the  status  of  Southern 
Rhodeala  what  It  Is  not." 

Mr.  Ooldberg't  assertion  Is  In  direct  con- 
tradiction of  Mr,  Bang's  statement.  The  fact 
that  Britain  haa  since  found  It  expedient  for 
various  political  reasons  of  her  own  to  reverse 
her  poaltlon  on  UJ».  Involvement  in  tbe 
Rhodealan  aSolr  has  no  bearing  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  Is  at  Issue  here. 

"The  acUon  of  tbe  Security  Oouncll  does 
not  constitute  Tnlerventloh'  atnce  the  Cotin- 
eU  haa  acted  at  the  request  and  with  the 
coDcurrvnoe  of  the  leglUmate  sovertign.  the 
United   Kingdom." 

ThU  la  sorely  an  exercUe  In  acmuitlct. 
It  beffi  the  qoesdoa  aa  lo  whether  it  la  profMr 
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for  the  VS.  Orginliatlon  to  rrapond  to  tBe 
request  of  tBe  BrltUb  Oovernment  for  aulst- 
uicc  in  »Mertlng  lt»  colonl»l  cloinln»tlon 
over  a  territory  which  hJM  eeverwi  the  Uet 
bonds  of  dependency.  Mr.  WUter  Uppnunn 
hsa  no  doubu  on  thle  icore.  He  eayi  th»t, 
"Mr.  WUaon  1>  aeUng  the  UJN.  to  do  whftt  tt 
wu  never  meant  to  do.  what  It  1»  not  orga- 
nised to  do  and  what  it  cannot  do." 

■Article  3,  Paragraph  8,  bj  ita  own  terms, 
does  not  apply  to  the  application  of  enforce- 
ment measures  such  as  mandatory  sanctions 
Imposed  by  the  Council  In  thu  case." 

True,  but  this  supposes  that  enforcement 
measures  are  well  founded,  which  In  turn  re- 
quires accepting  the  absiird  propoelUon  that 
KhcdesU  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

"Second,  It  Is  sometlmee  said  that  the 
United  NaUons  acUon  represents  a  denial  of 
the  principle  of  seU-determlnatlon.  The 
slmpls  answer  to  this  argument  Is  that  tha 
Smith  regime  Is  not  asserting  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  all  the  Rhodeslan  peo- 
ple but  merely  the  right  of  «  per  cent  of  the 
Khodeslan  people  who  are  white  to  rule  over 
M  per  cent  who  are  black  The  refusal  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  recognlie  the  Illegal 
seizure  of  power  by  a  minority  group  based 
on  racial  grounds,  far  from  being  a  denial 
of  self-determination.  Is  an  attempt  to  Im- 
plement that  objective  for  the  Bhodeslan 
people  aa  a  whole." 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  self-determi- 
nation, which  admits  of  many  Interpretations 
and  constructions,  it  Is  demonstrably  false  to 
suggest  that  the  Rhodeslan  Oovemment  U 
asserting  "the  right  of  6  per  cent  of  the 
Rhodeslan  people  who  are  white  to  rule  over 
94  per  cent  who  are  black."  No  such  Inten- 
tion can  be  Inferred  from  anything  that  the 
Rhodeslan  Government  has  said  or  done. 
Rhodesia's  voting  qualifications  are  non- 
racLa]  and  they  tneviubly  envisage  the  pro- 
gressive enfranchisement  of  black  Rhodeslans 
on  the  basis  of  their  achlsvlng  these  qusll- 
ncatlons.  The  qualifications  were  built  Into 
the  1961  consututlon  under  which,  as  British 
Ambassador  Sir  Patrick  Dean  assured  the 
DJ*.  General  Assembly  In  June.  1962.  "It  Is 

accepted  that  majority  rule  will  come 

The  procesa  of  extending  a  franchise,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  practice  and  erperlence 
in  many  different  territories,  is  one  which 
should  proceed  step  by  step  "  Voting  quali- 
fications are  unchanged  In  the  19*5  (inde- 
pendence) constitution  and  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  alleged  that  the  act  of  Independence 
was  In  any  way  motivated  by  a  desire  to  re- 
strict black  Rhodeslan  poUtlcal  rights. 

As  s  condluon  precedent  to  acltnowledglng 
Rhodesia's  independence,  the  Bnuah  Oov- 
emment laid  emphasis  on  all  principles,  cer- 
tain of  which  called  for  an  acceleration  of 
black  political  advancement.  In  the  talks 
sbroad  H-M.8.  'Hger  early  In  December  Mr. 
Smith  found  It  possible  to  accommodate  Mr. 
Wilson  on  all  these  principles.  Mr.  Wilson 
acknowledged  this  himself.  He  told  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  December  6; — 
"On  the  amendments  necessary  to  ths  1961 
constitution  which  would  t>e  required  to  give 
effect  to  the  six  prlnciplee.  Mr.  Smith  and  I 
reached  complete  agreement.  .  .  .  The  r»- 
qulremenu  of  the  six  principles  have  heen 
met  In  full  with  effective  consUtutional  and 
external  guarantees." 

"Third,  it  Is  argued  that  the  Rhodeslan 
sltustlon  poses  no  threat  to  international 
peace  Justifying  the  application  of  manda- 
tory sanctions.  To  this  I  must  point  out 
that  It  Is  the  explicit  prerogative  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  imder  Article  S9  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  make  a  finding  that  there 
Is  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  se- 
cortty.  In  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  the  Security 
Council  has  reviewed  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  made  precisely  such  s  determination. 
In  doing  so.  the  council  naturally  bases  Its 
decision  both  on  the  existing  sltusUon  and 
on  Its  b«t  estlmste  of  what  Is  likely  to  hsp- 
pen  In  the  future.     Clearly,  there  are  great 


risks  of  violence  already  Involved  In  ths  sup- 
pression of  the  fundamental  rlghU  of  94  per- 
cent of  the  populaUon  In  Southern  Rhodesia, 
and  the  danger  to  peace  will  obviously  grow 
If  some  remedy  Is  not  found. 

"PDurth.  It  Is  someUmss  argued  that  sanc- 
tions cannot  be  applied  against  RbodesU 
since  the  threat  to  peace  originates  from 
other  African  atates.  This  argument  over- 
looks the  fundamental  fact  that  the  threat  to 
peace  inherent  in  the  Rhodeslan  situation 
Ues  in  Rhodesia  ItseU." 

It  la  incontroverUBle  that  Article  S9  of 
the  UJ».  Charter  empovrers  the  Security 
OouneU  to  determine  thst  there  Is  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  aecurity.  What  U 
at  laaue  Is  whether  the  Security  Council  ap- 
pUed  sound,  sober  end  objective  Judgment 
In  making  that  determinaUon  in  respect  of 
the  situation  In  Rhodeala.  Many  detached 
observeni  believe  that  It  did  not.  Pormer 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheeon  commented 
aa  foUows  to  the  Washington  Evening  Star  — 
"The  only  way  the  UJ».  seems  to  be  able  to 
reason  that  It  can  get  a  Rhodesia  Is  to  say 
that  by  doing  what  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do— and  With  which  the  VH.  Is  forhidden 
to  interfere— they  eo  annoy  less  Uw-aWdlng 
characters  that  these  people  will  threaten  to 
attack  them,  which  violates  the  Charter,  and 
therefore  Rhodesia  Is  a  threat  to  the  peace. 
This  Is  about  as  backwards  a  piece  of  reason- 
ing as  anyone  can  easily  conceive." 

Since  Article  39  Uys  an  obligation  on  the 
Security  Council  to  make  a  finding  that 
there  U  a  threat  to  International  peace  and 
security.  It  Is  surely  very  remiss  ^  tte 
CouncU  to  have  passed  up  the  oPPO^ul^ty 
to  assemble  all  tbe  facts.  The  CouncU  did 
not  even  acknowledge,  much  less  entertsln. 
sn  application  by  Rhodeala  to  be  beard  un- 
der Article  sa  as  a  party  to  a  dispute  before 
the  Council. 

There  Is  no  basis  whatever  for  the  allega- 
tion that  "there  are  great  risks  of  vlojence 
already   Involved  In  the  suppression  oJ  the 
fundamental  rlghta  of  94   per  cent  of   the 
populaUon"    or    that    "the    threat    to   peace 
inherent  m  the  Rhodeslsn  sltuaOon  lies  in 
Rhodesia  Itself."     Rhodesia  Is  demonstrably 
free    from    political    tensions,    as    many    In- 
dependent witnesses  have  testlfled-oertaln- 
ly   freer   than   many   other   areas   of   Africa 
that  have  not  attracted  the  attenUon  of  the 
Security   CouncU.     The  Nigerian  Bdltor -in- 
Chief  of  the  Lagos  DaUy  -nmes  has  said  that 
the  overseas  picture  of  RhodesU  ss  a  grim, 
tense,    police    state    Is    "a    massive    fraud 
South  African  Uberal  Laurens  van  der  Poet, 
who    vialted    Rhodeala    since    Independence 
with  what  he  descrihwl  as  "a  profound  emo- 
Uonal  and  InteUecBial  bias  towards  finding 
nothing   but  evidence   of   Impending  Greek 
tragedy, "  found  nothing  to  substantute  his 
apprehensions.     Instead   he   fovmd  "a  gen- 
eri  preference  among  them   (black  Rhode- 
slans)   for   an   evolutionary   rather   than    a 
violent   revolutionary   change   of   Rhodeslan 
society  "     Congressman  John  Ashbrook  and 
two  American  colleagues   who  vUlted   Rho- 
desia early  last  year  found  that  the  Rho- 
deslan   Oovemment    commanded     "the    vlr- 
tuaUy  unanimous  support  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation and  the  respect  of  a  preponderance 
of  the  Africans; "  also  that  "the  telltale  signs 
of  racial   tension   are  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
They  concluded   that   "American   Policy   on 
Rhodeala  represenu  the  triumph  of  Ideology 
over  BCtuallty  "    In  a  letter  to  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  on  December  13  Mr.  Prank 
Johnson  of  the   Amertcsn  Security  CouncU 
refers   to   a   cartoon   presumably   Indicating 
that  Rhodesia  Is  an  oppressive  white  poUce 
state.      He    writes:     "I    have    Just    returned 
from  a  visit  to  Rhodesia  and  can  personaUy 
vouch  that  the  contrary  Is  true.    The  few 
poUoe  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  are  Wack 
as  well  as  white,  and  none  carry  guna    Ian 
Smith  drives  hU  own  osr.  bss  no  bodyguard 
and  is  quite  careless  of  the  most  elementary 
personal  security.    Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
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Impressive  testimonials  of  African  support 
for  the  Smith  Government  Is  the  fact  that 
communist -trained  terrorlsu  entering  tbe 
country  from  Zambia  are  either  killed  or 
reported  to  the  border  guards  by  the  local 
African    population." 

Another  tcsUmonial  of  black  Rhodeslan 
support  for  the  Rhodeslan  Government  Is 
contained  in  a  statement  Issued  November 
a.  1968  by  the  CouncU  of  Chiefs,  recognised 
traditional  leaders  of  tribal  Africans  under 
the  BrltUh  approved  l»fll  constitution. 
Part  of  the  statement  reads:  "We  wish  to 
state  quite  clearfy  that  we  support  the 
Government  of  Rhodesia  and  we  do  not  ac- 
cept the  claim  by  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter that  he  has  continuing  responsibility 
and  authwlty  for  and  over  our  people 
through  the  Goramment  and  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom."  The  Council  of 
Chiefs  has  reaffirmed  lU  support  for  the 
Oovemment  In  the  last  few  days. 

In  January  7.  veteran  Chief  Slmoo  Sigola 
sent  letters  to  U.N.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant.  President  Johnson  and  President  de 
Gaulle  Inviting  them  to  visit  Rhodesia  to  see 
for  themselves  that  It  la  not  "a  bod  country 
and  a  threat  to  the  peace." 

"Plnaily,  It  la  argued  that  the  application 
of  mandatory  aancUons  to  Rhodesia  con- 
stitutes a  dangerous  and  imacceptable  prec- 
edent for  similar  UJI.  action  wherever  vio- 
lation of  human  righte  may  occur. 

"Thla  argument  overlooks  a  number  of 
elements  which  are  quite  unique  In  the 
Rhodeslan  aitua.tloci.  Here  we  have  witnessed 
an  Illegal  aeixure  of  power  by  a  small  minor- 
ity on  racial  grounda  bent  on  perpetuating 
the  subJugaUon  of  tbe  vast  majority.  McH-e- 
over.  in  thla  situation  the  sovereign  author- 
ity with  intemaUODal  responsibility  for  the 
territory  haa  asked  tbe  United  Natlona  to 
take  measures  which  will  permit  the  restora- 
tion of  the  full  nghu  of  the  people  of  thU 
territory  under  tbe  Charter." 

The  rule  of  law,  domestic  or  international, 
necessarily  implies  tbe  diapensatlon  of  even 
Justice,  Many  ooaunentatora  on  the  Rhode- 
slan question  have  noted  the  blatant  double 
standards  that  the  wtrld  organization  Is  ap- 
plying In  its  treatment  of  the  situation.  In 
hlB  HUtemcnt  to  the  Security  Council  on 
December  13  Ambassador  Goldberg  suggested. 
for  example,  that  "the  international  com- 
munity will  not  tolerRte  the  existence  oi  a 
discriminatory  system  based  on  minority  rule 
In  deQance  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
principles."  VA.  News  and  World  Report 
poinu  out  (January  3)  that  at  least  37  mem- 
t>er  natlona  of  the  UN.  have  governments 
that  are  based  oo  minority  rule  and  that 
at  least  35  other  UJf.  memtiers  are  open  to 
suspicion  In  this  respect:  also  that  fewer 
than  half  of  all  the  123  VJ9.  members  have 
governments  clearly  based  on  ni&Jortty  rule. 
As  to  the  "unique  element"  of  Rbodeala's 
"illegal  selxure  of  power",  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  It  Is  Just  aa  well  that  there  waa 
no  United  Nations  la  eclstence  when  the 
American  nation  was  born.  But  beyond  this, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  took  very  far  tor  ex- 
amples of  go cer nments  possessing  full  mem- 
bership rights  in  the  U.N.  which  have  come 
into  exlstenqe  throtigh  Illegal  seizure  of 
power  or  coup  d'etat.  Amongst  the  member- 
ship of  the  Security  CouncU  Itself  Nigeria 
Is  such  an  example,  and  It  Is  not  a  year  since 
the  Uganda  constitution  waa  sufipended.  and 
tbe  President  depoeed  and  forced  to  flee  tbe 
country. 

In  Rhodesia  there  haa  been  no  Illegal 
seizure  of  power.  The  Rbodaaian  Govern- 
ment In  office  today  was  duly  and  constitu- 
tionally elected  In  May.  1966  and  contlnuee  to 
govern  with  the  same  body  of  Cabinet 
Mlniaters,  heeds  of  drll  and  military  depart- 
ments, leglaiators  (including  the  oppoeftion 
party)  and  Judges. 

There  la  oo  queetlon.  as  Ls  stated  here,  of 
the  "sovereign  authority"  asking  the  United 
Natlona  "to  take  measures  which  will  permit 
the  restoration  of  the  full  rlghta  of  tbe  people 


of  this  territory  under  the  Charter."  The 
rlghta  of  the  people  have  not  In  any  way 
been  abrogated  or  abridged.  The  request  of 
tha  "sovereign  authority"  relates  to  tbe  tm- 
poaitlon  ot  colonial  control  over  a  country 
in  which  It  has  not  hitherto  existed. 

"Aside  from  the  legality  of  the  action 
against  Southern  Rhodesia  taken  by  the 
United  Nations,  tbe  policy  and  moral  reasona 
for  doing  so  are  compelling.  Why,  then,  do 
we  feel  tbe  Rhodeslan  crisis  Ls  so  Important 
that  we  take  such  a  strong  stand  on  it? 

"In  the  Qrst  place,  one  of  the  moat  baalc 
issues  involved  u  a  moral  one,  that  U.  to 
restore  the  constitutional  authority  in  order 
that  all  ot  the  people  of  Rhodesia  may  Join 
in  determining  their  national  future.  Our 
country,  founded  on  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal — and  cturently  en- 
gaged tn  a  vigorous  nation-wide  program  to 
make  that  equality  real  for  our  own  Negro 
citizens — cannot  honorably  adopt  a  double 
standard  on  what  Is  happening  in  Rhodeala. 
In  addition,  as  a  founder  of  the  United 
Nations  and  a  principal  architect  of  the  nJ4. 
Charter,  we  have  a  special  obligartion  to  see 
that  the  Charter's  provisions  concerning 
human  rights  and  self-determination  are 
upheld.  These  Drovislons  are  not  merely 
exhortations — they  are  solemn  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

There  Is  an  inference  in  the  Ambassador's 
statement  that  tbe  United  States  Is  obligated 
In  some  way  to  enforce  in  Rhodesia  the  same 
political  conditions  that  obuin  in  this  coun- 
try. Surely  this  Is  an  untenable  poaltlon. 
By  logical  extension  It  must  Imply  that  the 
United  States  Is  obligated  to  Uke  action  to 
upset  controlled  economlea  and  substitute 
free  economies,  or  to  upset  single  party  sys- 
tems and  ButMtltute  two-party  systems.  Nor 
does  the  existence  of  UJf.  conventions  aa 
"solemn  treaty  obligations"  improve  the  ar- 
gument. It  may  be  argued  that,  when  govem- 
menu  sut>scrlbe  to  a  U.N  convention,  they 
bind  themselves  In  a  contractual  senae  to 
observe  Ita  provlnlona.  There  Is  certainly 
no  oommltment  to  take  punitive  or  hostile 
action  against  a  third  country  In  order  to 
compel  compliance.  Nothing  of  the  kind  la 
envisaged  In  the  Charter. 

"Prom  a  political  standpoint,  we  have  a 
practical  Interest  In  maintaining  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  newly  Independent  countries 
of  Africa,  for  whom  tfiis  Rhodeslan  Issue  is 
of  the  highest  importance-  Moreover,  the 
cucoesa  of  a  rebellion  aimed  at  creating  a  new 
white  minority  state  In  southern  Africa  would 
inevitably  harden  the  lines  of  political  con- 
flict and  would  tend  to  stir  interracial  elo- 
lence  on  that  continent.  A  failure  to  re- 
solve the  Rhodeslan  crisis  with  Justice  to  the 
African  majority  would  inevitably  strengthen 
tbe  hand  of  extremism,  violence  and  racism 
In  the  heart  of  Africa.  Such  a  prospect  Is 
not  In  the  Interest  of  African  development 
and  progress  nor  of  world  peace  and  secu- 
rity— nor  Is  It  In  the  Intercet  of  the  United 
States. 

"Tot  all  these  reasons  the  United  States.  In 
dealing  with  the  Rhodeelon  question.  Intends 
to  remain  true  to  Its  beet  traditions — know- 
log  that  In  so  doing  we  also  most  effectively 
uphold  our  national  interests.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  proceed  step  by  step,  weighing  both 
the  legality  and  the  wisdom  of  each  step  as 
we  go  In  the  light  of  the  situation  and  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter." 

When  the  argument  is  reduced  to  questlona 
of  American  national  self-interest  it  la  tiot 
appropriate  for  Rhodealana  to  comment  ei< 
cept  to  reject  the  Invalid  grounda  on  which 
thla  Interest  Is  calculated,  aiul  to  ezpreae  the 
hope  that  American  policy  will  not  be  so 
moth'ated  as  to  assist  ideological  aggreaaora 
to  destroy  one  of  the  brightest  apou  In  the 
dark  continent.  Here  we  revert  to  the  boalc 
premise  of  the  Charter: — 

"All  members  ahall  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  uee 
of  force  against  tbe  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state." 
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Monday,  February  13.  1967 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting (or  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro 
the  last  of  the  series  "What's  It  Uke  To 
Be  Poor?"  written  by  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer's distinguished  reporter.  Mai^aret 
Jofiten.  I  hope  all  the  Members  have 
benefited  from  these  articles. 

The  article  follows: 

CHcaartn.  Nora:   ADC  ROLld  Daop 

(By  Margaret  Josten } 

(Z^atof  a  series) 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  rolls  in  Hamil- 
ton County  have  taken  a  surprising  turn — 
downward. 

Since  January,  lOM.  tbe  number  of  fam- 
lllee  getting  help  under  that  program  haa 
decreased  by  about  300 .  At  the  end  ot 
December,  there  were  5388  families,  or  31.748 
persons,  on  ADC. 

The  story  Is  the  same  with  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  of  the  Unemployed.  A  year  ago 
this  program  helped  517  famillee  or  31M 
persons:  now  It  covers  336  families  or  S4A1 
persons. 

Although  the  decreasee  ore  not  spectacu- 
lar, they  are  cheering  to  Frederick  A.  Breyer. 
whoee  Job  as  director  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Welfare  Department  Is  not  always 
cheerful. 

Mr.  Breyer  Is  Inclined  to  thank  tbe  wide- 
spread employment  opportunities  of  today 
for  the  changing  picture. 

But  he  notes  that  the  drop  In  ollents  may 
be  due  in  port  to  the  never-ending  efforts  of 
the  Welfare  Department  to  get  people  Into 
Jobs. 

Mrs.  Minna  Bardon.  an  outgoing  motherly 
woman,  who  by  the  way.  writes  book  re- 
views fen-  Tbe  Enquirer,  beads  the  major 
phase  of  thla  eHort  by  tbe  department. 

She  is  Involved  with  all  welfare  clients, 
not  Just  those  on  ADC  or  ADCU. 

"Moat  of  my  beat  workers  are  ADO 
mothers."  she  says,  adding,  "they  want  to 
work  to  Improve  the  living  condltiona  of 
their  children." 

Mrs.  Bardon  acreena  and  selects  women 
who  are  given  intensive  "hopie-nuree  aid" 
training  for  eight  weeks.  The  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Claeiniiatl 
Metropolitan  Housing  Autborl^  oo-operate 
in  the  project. 

The  women  learn  aU  things  neoessary  to 
domestic  work :  homemaklng  prlnelplea. 
olmple  nursing  procedure,  nutrition,  market- 
ing, use  of  electrical  appliances,  care  of  the 
elderly,  the  mother  and  the  baby. 

Before  the  women  are  sent  out  on  Jobs — 
and  Mrs.  Bardon  constantly  gets  calls 
for  workers— they  are  checked  thorougbly 
for  lUneaaee  and  good  records.  Ability  to 
read  and  write  alao  is  a  requirement. 

If  there  ore  small  children  at  home,  the 
women  genemiiy  are  advised  to  stay  there 
The  whole  emphasis  of  ADC.  as  was  pointed 
out  In  earlier  articles.  Is  to  provide  for  the 
well-being  of  the  chUdren. 

Cincinnati's  need  for  day  care  centers. 
where  working  mothers  can  leave  their  chil- 
dren, is  a  matter  that  botbera  Mrs.  Bardon. 

She  tells  many  a  success  story  about  tbe 
changea  abe  haa  seen  tn  welfare  clients  after 
they  learn  to  do  something,  then  get  work  aa 
housekeepers  or  in  bocpltala  or  nursing 
homea. 

"Sooner  or  later.  If  a  person  la  able  phya- 
icoUy  or  mentally,  w*  o«a  do  aometlUnc" 
she  says  optimistically. 


A610 

»nathar  lob  tnJnlng  effort  r>'  underwiy 
,  jTt:?.  NSi™^«th  »  M33.«K.  f^«^ 
ii»nt  under  Ox,  Boonomlc  OpporXurMy  Aa. 
wirren  O.  T»niler.  e  department  .Uff  mem- 
Ber    be«d.  tbu  pto«r»m  wwcH  1.  too  ne- 

"^"ir«"J"p  to  trl-  ADCD  -«-»^ 
„  ADC  women.  Some  k.  tralnlo*  M  I««- 
"ew  Stat.  Hoepltid  »  food  '""^l'";"'^ 
mi,  netting  basic  education  and  aurjea  aid 
^JTlnrng^n,  tb.  Board  of  EducaUon;  four 
i„  tr"  nlng  to  be  clerk-typUU;  17  womMU. 
d"ng  hou«k«plng  and  dietary  work  at  RoU- 
man  PyKJilatrlc  Inatltute.  __„ 

Tb.  baaic  dlSerenc.  between  tbU  P«>^«n 
and  tb.  on.  headed  by  Mm  Bardon  U  tbat 
Mr  Taniler-a  ataS  do<»  follow-up  work  on 
people  after  tbey  llnd  Job.,  -som.  bave  to 
hTwet-nurBKl  along,"  h.  polnta  out. 

i^  ICTanaler-.  op«aUon  baa  KMn. 
mon.y'10  pay  for  cbud  care,  wblcb  make.  H 
Si«  to  SSn  and  put  ADC  motber.  Into 
lob.  -nMre  U  alK>  money  to  buy  tb.  unl- 
r^  wblcb  may  be  n.«l«l   on  particular 

'"xh.  Wdlar.  Departmant.  Mr.  Breyw  em- 
pbaalzM.  la  dotof  aU  it  can  to  get  people  off 
reUef  and  into  employment.  j„_, 

Tb.  legal  iw^c  dlvlalon  track,  down 
mining  fatbOT  In  an  effort  to  get  lupport 

""SSSmSn.  about  welfare  are  pertlnwit  to- 
day alnee  fl^u  aA  brewing  In  e"™"  "JV 
alon.   of   the   Ohio   LegJalatuie  and  Unlt«i 

In  wiiSngton.  a  oongrMUonany-creaMd 
adiuory  council  baa  urged  adoption  of  a 
minimum  wandard  lor  pubUc  »Ml.t»nce 
payment,  below  wblcb  no  itate  may  faU. 

At  tbe  .tate  le»el  tbere  1»  agltaUon  to  up- 
gr»le  ADC.  ADC0.  and  general  gr«>t.  from 
tbe  pre«int  70%  of  »ub«latencc  'o  100%  of 
.ubalatence.  Subrtrtence  .tanjart.  now 
UMd  are  b»ed  upon  1996  coat,  ol  U'Jng- 
Several  group,  are  Inalrtng  tbeM  ibould  Be 
tiiini  upon  current  ooet.. 
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TW  Pataaac  PC  Cnu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 


IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEMTATIVEa 

Monday,  Febnutm  13.  1»«7 
Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  8pe»ker,  the  8«le» 
participation  concept — as  we  now  a«  It 
being  practiced — has  been  the  object  oi 
much  controversy. 

•me  February  6  issue  of  the  Dally  Bond 
Bujer  Includes  an  eicellent  editorial 
comment  dealing  at  length  with  the 
ramlflcatlan  of  this  method  of  'grab-bag 
financing"  and  asks  the  very  pertinent 
quesUon  of  how  long  Congress  will  toler- 
ate such  Onanetal  gimmickry. 

Believing  that  It  win  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues,  I  Insert  this  article  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricobd: 

Tki  Potomac  PC  CncTTS 
Th.  development  ot  tbe  salts  participation 
eoooept,  InlUally  advocated  a.  a  mean,  of 
genlng  th.  Pederal  Government  out  of  the 
banking  buslnem,  appear,  to  be  altering  tbe 
Qovemment'i  function  In  this  regard  from 
one  of  banking  of  simple,  Mlf-lUnltlng  kind 
to  banking  of  a  compleilty  tbat  1.  umlilta.  in 
KOpe  and  unfathomable  In  xindcrstandlng. 
To  fall  back  on  the  Scriptural  diction:  "O 
tbe  depths  ot  th.  rlchee  of  tbe  wisdom  and 
the  knowledge  of  tbe  Mature  PoUtlcal  State  I 
How  tnacrutabt.  are  It.  Judgment.,  and  how 
unMarcbable  Ita  way. I" 


To  aMume  tb.  debt  commltmenU  of  t«i- 
prlyU.g«l  bocTOwer.  untU  maturity  |f»  »» 
different  from  acquiring  auch  cotnmltment. 
tor  eventual  re»le  In  tbe  prlvaw  capital 
market,  tbe  familiar  practice  of  fundament- 
all.t  finance.  ^ 

There  alK)  U  a  dlKsemlble  difference  be- 
tween straightforward  Oovemment  dlve.t- 
ment  of  outstanding  loans  tbrougb  «i1m  of 
participation,  out  of  a  fixed  trust  M  to 
iroeak  and  the  open-end  eatch-aU  of  grant- 
ing loans  with  the  prior  Intent  of  pooling 
them  for  resale.  ^  _.  ^  ,  n*» 
The  old  concept  evidenced  tbe  wlah  ot  the 
Government  to  bave  a  minimum  role  in  the 
banking  buflneM  and  to  get  out  ot  It  when- 
ever leaalble.  

Tbe  latter  concept  nomlnataa  the  Govern- 
ment tor  a  role  that-lf  exploited  to  It.  tuU 
implications— could  very  well  mean  tbe  end 
ot  private  Investment  banking. 

nntll  the  bloMomlng  of  th.  PC  approach, 
the  Pederal  Oovemmcnfa  Intrusion  Into  the 
field  ot  private  financing  was  mostly  a  casual 
affair  on.  brought  about  by  the  compuUlons 
ot  a  Pedwal  budget  that  req>ilred  the  fuu 
face  amount  of  each  loan  to  be  accountwl 
an  expense  and  tallied  In  the  outgo  column. 
Because  of  tb«e  budgetary  limitations,  tbe 
supply  ot  Government  money  available  foe 
loan,  to  colUges  and  universities  on  undm- 
the-market  terms — was  not  suffldent  to  lUl 
tbe  demand:  tb.  current  program  has  had  to 
limp  along  on  a  mere  MOO  million  annually 
at  an  Interest  cort  of  3  per  cent. 

The  great  demand  for  theM  funds  resulted 
last  January  In  th.  full  yMr's  allotment  of 
loan,  being  overspoken  tor,  with  appUcatJon. 
rurmlng  at  about  i!00  per  cent  of  tbe  avail- 
able money  Tbe  financing  plans  of  unsuc- 
CMsful  applicants  were  left  stranded  In  a 
market  dilemma:  they  could  be  left  to  the 
going  rata,  of  tbe  market  or  they  could  stay 
In  an  unfunded  state. 

To  the  "non-profit"  Government  financier. 
of  the  dvll  MTVlce,  the  dilemma  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  was,  naturally,  a  war- 
rant for  expanding  Government  banking 
from  the  function  of  "lender  of  laat  r»ort" 
to  tjaat  of  an  aggreulve  monopolist  studded 
with  "concentrated  Monomlc  power"  and  ted 
by  civil  service  "finders"  of  "mulU-Uered 
monstrosity"  scope. 

Thus  a  new  plan  was  brought  Into  being 
In  which  tbe  Government  would  be  permitted 
to  extend  to  InsUtuUons  ot  higher  learning 
up  to  (1  billion  per  year  of  Interest- free 
loan,  tor  a  period  of  ten  years.  These  would 
be  packaged  and  »ld  as  PC.  at  going  market 
ratm.  with  Congreaa  appeoprlatlng  sufildent 
funds  to  pay  whatever  Interert  chargM  the 
market  callKl  for. 

Th.  big  dwnands  for  tbe  "old"  3  percent 
money  suggest,  tbat  an  lntere.t-fre«  pro- 
gram. It  ever  enacted,  will  be  even  rtcber  In 
financial  calories  tor  tbe  universities:  It  will 
be  a  uepbortc  arrangement  for  the  Washing- 
ton moneychangers,  too.  since  there  would  be 
no  visible  "red  Ink" :  the  coets  of  tbe  program 
would  be  offset  by  the  sale,  of  participations. 
On.  Is  nevertheless  spurred  to  again  bring 
up  the  quesUon :  Just  what  does  thu  kind  ot 
pre-emptive  grab-bag  financing  preuge  for 
the  future  ot  private  Investment  banking: 
How  many  worthy  public  causes  are  there  on 
the  state  and  local  level? 

How  long  will  Washington's  financial  in- 
surgent, be  content  to  sUow  tbe  future  finan- 
cing of  such  causes  to  be  left  to  the  offlcM 
of  private  bankers  and  the  prlvaU  market? 
Will  tbe  necessarily  rising  cost  ot  borrow- 
ing on  the  ever-swelling  volume  ot  Pederal 
agency  PCs  flnauy  give  pause  to  the  Con- 
gress about  tbe  new  financial  gimmick?  If 
K>,  when  will  the  disenchantment  take  place, 
and  at  what  upset  borrowing  cost — b%  per 
cent?    BH  per  cent?    «  per  cent? 

It  all  hangs,  ot  course  on  the  lUlture  of  the 
thing.  Is  the  PC  Innovation  a  tuU-falth- 
aixd-credlt  commitment  of  tbe  United  States? 
The  former  Attorney  General  has  ruled  tbat 
U  Is. 


Well.  then.  U  Pederal  credit  Is  pledged.  Is 
not  tbe  debt  nibject  to  the  Ooveriiment  s 
rtatutory  debt  limit?  'The  *'>«^""°2 
Insist.  It  must  not  be:  otherwise,  tbe  Pedwal 
Oovemment,  If  It  U  not  already  over  the  sta- 
tutory drt>t  limit,  soon  wUl  be  in  the  dread 

'"u'tbe  CongreM  Inalst.  tbat  full-faltb-and- 
credlt  debt  must  be  accountable  toth.  debt 
Umlt  Washington's  tadlan  rope  tilcK— tbe 
disappearing  budget  deficit— becomes  more 
difficult  to  perform:  and  the  debt  manage- 
ment companion  act  ot  eaung  cake  and  hav- 
ing It,  too,  will  be  running  the  rlak  of  being 
booed  off  tbe  .tag.. 


Knalia  Drire  is  MedttctraneiE 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USUI  C.  ARENDS 

or  xLLXHoa 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  13.  1967 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many 
people  In  tWa  country— ofBclal*  and 
others— today  would  have  us  believe  that 
Russia  has  mellowed  and  the  Kremlin 
has  renounced  agKresslon. 

As  many  Members  of  this  House  are 
well  aware,  such  Is  not  the  case.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  persistently,  and  very 
cleverly,  pursuing  lU  expansionist  goals. 
A  very  InformaUve  article  on  what  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  doing  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean appeared  In  the  Aurora  Beacon- 
News  as  well  as  the  many  other  news- 
papers served  by  the  Copley  News  Serv- 
ice. 

I  refer  to  the  arUcle,  "Power  Shift 
Taking  Place  In  Mediterranean  World." 
by  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  UB.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  retired,  director  of  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs.  Veteransof 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  The 
article  appeared  In  the  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 9  19«7.  Aurora  Beacon-News  of 
Aurora  111 .  as  weU  as  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation  subscribing  to  the 
Copley  News Senice.  This  article  under- 
Uncs  the  historic  slsmiflcance  of  Eng- 
land's virtual  disappearance  as  a  Medl- 
Urranean  power  and  the  meaning  of 
Russian  fleet  uiUts  now  operating  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

What  Is  happening  in  this  respect  In 
the  Mediterranean  Is  simply  another  ex- 
ample of  the  tremendous  strategic  gains 
being  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  through- 
out the  wortd  as  a  result  of  the  Kremlin's 
postwar  poUcy  of  placing  such  heavy 
emphasis  on  building  a  modem  fleet,  as 
well  as  a  huge  and  fast-growing  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  author  of  this  article,  who  Is  well 
known  to  Members  of  this  House  as  a 
result  of  his  several  years  works  with  us 
as  leglslaUve  assLsUnt  to  the  Command- 
ant of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  later  as 
Assistant  to  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  is  currently  the  di- 
rector of  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States. 

I  consider  this  arUcle  on  the  Russian 
naval  penetration  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  of  unusual  Importance.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 


this  article  from  the  January  9,  1967, 

Aurora  Beacon-News : 

Pown  SMirr  Takzmg  Piao  in  unrmKANEAN 

WOBLD 

(By  Brig.  Oen.  Jamas  D.  Hinie.  VS.  Mftrin* 
Corps.  r*tlr«d) 

NArus.  ITALT. — A  power  shift  of  historical 
Importance  la  taking  place  In  the  ftCedlter- 
raneaa  world. 

UnTortunstely,  It'a  Uttle  not«d  bj  moat 
Americana,  who  are  uaderatandabljr  preoc- 
cupied with  tbe  growing  Vietnam  War. 

Thli  la  what  la  happening:  British  sea 
power  has  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Buaalan  sea  power  Im  replac- 
ing It.  Aa  the  Brltlab  sail  out  or  theae  his- 
toric and  strategic  waters,  the  Russian  fleet 
unlta  aall  in. 

This  marks  s  shift  In  the  world  power 
equation  that  ia  dlffloult  to  overeatlmate. 
For  centuries  tbere  was  good  atrategic  rea- 
son to  refw  to  tbe  Mediterranean  aa  a 
-  British  lake." 

Exit  of  the  ITnion  Jack  and  the  entrance  ot 
the  hammer  and  alckle  marka.  for  the  Medi- 
terranean area,  and  for  much  of  the  world 
Itself,  an  end  of  an  era. 

It  was  no  accident  of  history  that  original* 
ly  put  a  British  fleet  on  Mediterranean  sU- 
tlon.  British  statesmen  realized  control  of 
that  vast  Inland  sea  controlled  much  of  the 
Mideast.  Che  northern  rim  of  Africa,  and  the 
southern  shores  of  Europe.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  Sues  Canal,  the  Mediterranean 
became  a  major  link  in  tbe  opening  of  the 
Sues  Canal.  tb«  Mwllterr&nean  became  a 
major  link  in  the  "lifeline  of  the  empire." 

Today.  Persian  OuU  oil,  so  important  to 
the  peacetime  economy  and  wartime  sur- 
vival of  Surope.  makes  the  Mediterranean  a 
lifeline  of  the  Pr«e  World. 

Now,  as  In  the  past,  the  security  of  Europe 
Is  dependent  on  the  control  of  Ita  Mediter- 
ranean sea  flank. 

But  the  British  wereo't  the  only  ones  who 
realized  the  key  strategic  role  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Russia  also  knew  It.  Prosn  the 
days  of  the  early  Varangian  kings,  predat- 
ing the  Romanoffs.  Russian  amblllOD  to  be 
a  Mediterranean  power  has  never  wavered. 

So.  today,  the  RuaaUn  fleet  In  the  Medi- 
terranean pointedly  symbolUsea  tbe  realiza- 
tion of  a  1. 000-year-old  Russian  dream. 

The  P^ee  World  should  realise  that  It  is 
no  token  force  the  Kremlin  has  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Europe&n  sources  told  me  that  this  Rus- 
sian fleet  presently  consists  of  two  mlasUe 
frigates,  destroyers,  submarines,  a  tanker, 
supply  ahlps  and  several  electronic  surveil- 
lance ahlpa. 

Theae  laat  are  the  large  hlghseas  trawler 
types  that  so  frequently  shadow  our  naval 
activities  throughout  tbe  world. 

Also,  frcon  time  to  time,  a  sleek  Soviet 
Sverdlov  class  cruiser  moves  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Joins  the  Kremlin's  fleet. 

Estimating  the  number  of  Russian  subs  in 
the  Mediterranean  Is  a  constant  problem. 
Observers  can  sight  and  total  up  the  exact 
number  making  the  necessary  surface  pas- 
sage of  the  Black  Sea.  But.  because  of  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  Gibraltar  Stralu. 
we  can't  tell  how  many  Russian  subs  sneak 
submerged  tnto  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
AUantlc.  Bo,  we  really  don't  know  how 
many  are  in  the  Mediterranean  at  a  given 
time. 

Portunauiy,  the  Kremlin  Mediterranean 
Qeet  doesn't  match  ths  power  of  our  Sixth 
fleet  In  these  waters.  But  that  Is  Uttle  real 
consolation. 

With  thu  fleet  the  Kremlin  has  dealt  Itself 
Into  the  Mediterranean  high  stakes  poker 
game.  Thus.  Russia  has  broken  the  West's 
monopoly  of  control  over  these  waters. 

With  the  British  out  and  the  Russians  in 
the  Mediterranean,  things  will  never  be  quite 
the  same — or  as  securs — along  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organisation's  southern  flank. 


TKe  25tk  AmeadHeBt— VvfiaU's  C»bIw. 
lUBf  Coatri^ters  to  tbt  CaaslractiM  of 
the  CoBstitBtioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or  NKW  TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  kEPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  February  13.  1967 
Mr.  KING  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday  the  3Bth  State  ratified  the 
25th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Many  are  entitled  to  credit.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  none  deserves 
more  than  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Porrl.  Prom  the 
time  of  ThCHXias  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison.  Virginians  have  played  a  vital 
role  In  the  constitutional  drama.  That 
played  by  Representative  Poff  in  the 
conception  and  birth  of  the  25th  amend- 
ment was  in-  the  highest  tradition  of 
statesmanship  set  by  his  Virginia  prede- 
cessors. 

As  a  mark  of  tribute  to  the  work  he  did 
and  the  service  he  performed,  and  under 
leave  of  the  House,  I  quote  herewith  the 
text  of  an  article  authored  by  Represent- 
ative Porr  and  published  in  the  January- 
February  1967  issue  of  Case  and  Com- 
ment: 

PKESniENTIAL    iNABILrrT    AND   THE   35tH 
AMEKDUEirr 

(By  Hon.  RzcBASO  H.  Porr) 

(NOTK. — RicHABD  H.  PorT  has  represented 
tbe  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  1952.  four  years  after  bla  gradua- 
tion from  tbe  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School.  Prior  to  bis  election  to  Congress,  at 
age  29.  he  practiced  law  In  Richmond  from 
iMS-lftSa.  In  1958  be  was  selected  as  on* 
of  the  fifteen  outstanding  young  men  in 
American  politics.  He  la  a  memt>er  of  ths 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  seven- 
man  Republican  leadership  team  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.) 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  question  of 
Presidential  Inability  plagued  legal  scholars 
and  students  and  practitioners  of  govern- 
ment. Because  tbe  Issue  was  so  complex  and 
ao  controversial,  tbe  problem  was  neglected 
or  deliberately  Ignored.  Only  in  1966  did  tbe 
Congress  undertake  active  consideration  of 
what  win  most  surely  be  the  Twenty-Plfth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unltwl  States. 

Why  a  Constitutional  amendment?  Why 
not  a  statute?  Some  considered  a  statute 
sufficient.  In  recent  years,  the  great  body  of 
legal  opinion  has  held  that  so  far  as  the 
question  of  Presidential  Inability  la  con- 
cerned, a  Constitutional  amendment  Is  not 
only  the  proper  legal  course  but  tbe  wise 
course.  The  difference  of  opinion  arose  from 
the  language  of  Article  U  of  tbe  XJJa.  Con- 
stitution. Section  I.  clause  6,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
from  Office,  or  st  his  Death,  Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  tbe  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  law  proTlds  for  the  Case  of  Removal. 
Death.  Resignation,  or  Inability,  both  otf 
tbe  President  and  Vice  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  t»e 
elected." 

Thst  language  was  first  brougtit  Into  aliazp 


focus  In  1941  when  President  WUllam  Henry 
Harrison  died  in  office.  Because  It  was  un- 
certain whether  the  "powers  and  duties" 
would  "devolve"  or  the  "office"  would  de- 
volve, the  question  Immediately  rase.  "Will 
Vice  President  Tyler  become  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?'  Tyler  answered 
the  question  by  taking  the  oath  of  ofBce  of 
President.  Since  then  tbe  "Tyler  Precedeni" 
has  been  confirmed  seven  times. 

But  Tyler's  answer  concerning  succession 
following  death  did  nothing  to  clarify  the 
question  of  succession  following  inability. 
Indeed.  It  complicated  tbat  question.  Death 
and  inability  both  are  treated  In  the  same 
clause  of  tbe  Constitution.  Thua,  it  was 
argued  tbat  whatever  should  "devolve  on  the 
Vice  F>reeldent"  on  account  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death,  would  also  devolve  upon  the 
Vice  President  on  account  of  tbe  President's 
inablltt) :  and.  If  what  devolved  in  one  case 
was  tbe  office  Itself,  then  It  would  have  to  t>e 
the  office  in  the  other  case.  The  conclusion 
of  this  argument  was  that  If  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  assume  the  otOce  of  President  on 
account  of  the  President's  inability,  the  dis- 
placed President  could  not  thereafter,  even  if 
be  recovered,  reclaim  bla  office.  Such  Con- 
stitutional scholars  as  Daniel  Webster  so  de- 
clared. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  argument,  it  la 
little  wonder  that  Vice  Presidents  hsve  been 
reluctant  to  assume  the  manUe  of  the  Pres- 
idency, even  in  the  most  urgent  crises. 
When.  In  1881,  President  Qarfleld  lay  in- 
capacitated from  an  assassin's  bullet  some 
BO  days.  Vice  President  Arthur  would  not 
act.  The  same  was  true  in  1919  wben  Pres- 
ident Wilson  suffered  a  stroke  which  ren- 
dered him  all  but  helpless. 

COKOaXSS    BAD    Lrm,!    AUTHUaiTT    TO    ACT 

In  these  two  crUes.  surely  Congress  would 
have  passed  a  statute  In  Presidential  Inabil- 
ity U  Congress  felt  it  had  the  Constitutional 
authority  to  do  so.  There  were  those  who 
felt  that  Congress  had  such  authority.  They 
pointed  to  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause 
and  to  the  language  In  Article  n  wblcb  reads 
that  ".  .  .  the  Congress  may  by  Law  pro- 
vide for  the  Case  of  Removal.  Death.  Resigna- 
tion, or  Inability  .  .  ."  But  the  remainder 
of  that  clause  gave  tbe  Congress  psuse;  it 
gave  the  Congress  power  to  act  only  In  case 
of  the  Inability  of  "both  the  President  and 
Vice  Prealdent." 

The  Implication  was  that  Congress  hsd  no 
power  to  act  by  statuts  when  only  tbe  Pres- 
ident was  disabled.  This  tmpUcatton  was 
tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  Congress  In 
1793  wben  it  passed  tbe  first  Presidential 
succession  set.  That  Congress  was  peopled 
by  contemporaries  of  tbe  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  statute  signlficanUy  failed 
to  provide  for  succession  when  only  the 
President  was  disabled. 

So  far.  I  have  dealt  only  wl^  the  legal 
Justlflcstlon  for  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment. Tliere  was  a  proffrruitic  reaton  as  well. 
So  long  ss  there  wss  any  question  about  tbe 
efficacy  of  a  simple  statute,  such  a  statute 
would  be  subject  to  sttAck.  Such  an  attack 
would  come  at  a  time  wben  the  nation  could 
least  afford  It — when  the  President  becamw 
disabled  or  when  tbe  disabled  President  re- 
covered and  sought  to  reclaim  his  office. 

Yes,  I  was  asked,  why  couldnt  we  proceed 
by  both  routes?  Why  couldn't  we  bave  a 
brief  Constitutional  amendment  wblcb 
would  simply  empower  the  Congress  to  pass 
a  statute  dealing  with  Prealdentlal  InabUlty? 
The  answer  wss  that  we  could,  but  in  my 
Judgment,  we  should  not.  I  bad  two  rea- 
sons. First,  in  s  mstter  as  viuu  to  our  na- 
tional Interests  as  the  oontlnulty  of  Presi- 
dential powers,  stability  and  durability  are 
Important;  only  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment could  guarantee  this.  Second,  tlie  doc- 
trine of  sepsrsUon  of  powers,  which  has 
served  us  ao  well  for  so  long,  would  b«  blurred 
by  the  dual  approach.    FresMeata  and  Vies 
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PTMldenU  »r.  not  alway.  popular  wltt  Con- 
S>milar    Ui.n    Uw    oOier.      Sometime*.    Uie 

S  "u5»dln.te     ln.t«<J     o.     <=<-'<l^  J^ 
toe  h««l  thet  ware  tie  crown  wouW  U«le«l 

rax  »omJM  or  waini"  tatrnMiairn 

Then  Ui.«  were  tBoee  ""■>  "J'lT^', " 
couldn't  Jnet  forget  ebout  bolt  »"■■"»- 
rj^  uimlment.  end  .tetut—  end  d»l 
irt^thTBToWem  M  we  h»d  in  the  peet  by 
^t^^i^t,  b.tw«=n  tJie  Pr-ldent 
Si  Vic.  Preeldent.  Tber.  were  ««2;'  "; 
Wm  to  th.t  queeUon.  A  pri»»te  .greement 
Tc^d^oTbe™  the  «m.e  effect  a.  I'-j^," 

dent   could   in   .uch  »n    ""<«^-   "'"i'?i 
fMblon   lawfully   delegate   power,  conferred 
u^  nun  by  tn.  Con.Ututlon.  by  treaU« 
and  Coitgreaelonl  atarate..   to  another   p«r- 
^.    TbT^eatlon  would  be  •"'<«'  ™°"^ 
tTmylt.  legal  cballeng-.  «°  •«fj,?^7^! 
M:t.  and  every  function  In  tne  fleld  of  for- 
eign reUtlon.  would  be  under  a  cloud.    More- 
over   lucb   bilateral   agreement,  hare  never 
S^ld^   and  in  tbe  nature  of  thing,  could 
Sr^^vlde.  for  an  enforceable  «ttJem.« 
in  the%vent  of  a  dUpute  about  »*elher  or 
Sk^  Pre.ld.nt  wa.  dl«ibl«l.     The  only 
real   tuncUon   thM»   ""K™"""   •^.'^.JT 
to  diamatJz.  the  urgency  of  having  a  defln- 
JSv.   mechantam    built   Into    the   t»Mc   law 
<rf  Uie  land  where  It  would  be  vlalble  to  aU 
and  where  It  would  remain  conatant   from 
one  Admlnlatratlon  to  the  next. 

WnXH  THI  rMSIDIKT  M  HMTIOKAI. 

When  we  ape.*  of  the  problem  of  PTealden- 
tlal  Inability,  we  are  apeatlng  of  <;^  ""- 
^rle.  o/  c«.er  The  ftrat  1.  that  In  which 
thTpreadent  r^^ognlae.  hu  Inability  (or  the 
unmlnence  of  hu  Inability  1  and  wlahe.  vol- 
untarily to  vacate  hi.  office  for  a  temporary 
period  (The  da-lc  ..ample  la  '""°„'f' 
PTMildent  expect,  to  undergo  an  °Pf™"°^> 
The  .econd  category  1.  that  In  which  tbe 
Pr«rtd.nt.  by  reaaon  of  Pby"cal  ^^  """^ 
debUlty.  1.  unable  to  pertorai  hU  dutle. 
but  U  unable  or  unwilling  to  maXe  a  ra- 
tional decision  to  relloquUh  the  P"""  °' 
hU  office,  even  for  .  tempor«j  P""??;^ 

Secuon  3  of  the  blU  pa—ed  by  Congroia 

provide,  for  the  /Irrt  Mfe(K>W      .^^P'^..^^ 

Lndlng   a   written   declaration   of    '"""tT 

u.  the  Head,  of  the  two  Hou...  of  Co°P"»; 

the  PTMldent  makea  It  poKlble  for  the  Vice 

PreUdent.  a.  Acting  Prealdent    to  «lf»»J;«« 

hH  dune.  K>  long  a.  the  Pieeldent  feel.  th.t 

hU  inability  ha.  not  terminated.     When  he 

choo«.  to  do  so,  he  may  r«:lalin  andreoc- 

cupy  hi.  office  by  ending  another  v"""*" 

d^Latlon  to  Cong»e«     V^  ^'JT!^, 

category,  hi.  declaraUon  of  re«oraaon  U  not 

^bjicTto  challenge  by  the  Vice  Per-dent 

rid  cabinet.    The  reawn  f or  thi.  dl.UncUon 

1.  obvloui     A  Pi».ldent  would  alwaya  he«- 

Ut.  to  utUlxe  the  voluntary  "f^bl™  " 

"       be  know,  that  a  chaUenge  could  be  lodged 

when  he  Kiught  to  recapture  hi.    office. 

SecUon  4  of  Ihl.  Mil  a.  BnaUy  approved 
bv  CongreM  provide,  for  the  jecond  oote- 
Jmi  of  CM..-  There  are  two  lllmtraUveei- 
amplea  One  Is  the  ca*B  when  the  Pieal- 
dent  by  reaMJn  of  Kime  phytlcal  ailment  or 
joms  sudden  accident  1.  unconKlou.  or 
paralyied  and  therefore  unable  to  make  or 
to  cMnmunlcate  the  declalon  to  rellnqulah 
the  power,  of  hi.  office  The  other  U  tie 
caM  when  the  Preeldent,  by  reaMn  of  mental 
debility,  1.  unable  or  unwilling  to  malt,  any 
rational  declalon.  Including  particularly  the 
dedaloo  to  stand  aalde. 

It  wa.  the  second  category  of  caM.  whl^ 
gave  BCholars  to  much  concern.  The  prob- 
lem u  b«.t  dellnwl  here  by  a  Mriea  of  que.- 
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tlon..  Who  would  Sr.t  raise  "'«J"~'J"" 
„S  wlio  would  make  'l"  «2"°f,^n^^ 
Uuomlty?  Should  the  word  '">«?"»," 
S^5n«l'  What  procedure  ■*b'"i>'«  "J^ 
fi^  raring  the  President  to  hi.  office  after 
hu^^very?  Th«- qucUon.  and  qu..tion. 
Tubeldlary  »  ««:h  of  them  were  anawered 
in  SecUon  4  of  the  blU. 

The  origmal  draft  required  the  ""  "''J 
deirto  ufltUt.  the  «:tion  ""','X^h°n« 
the  subMquent  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet 
Slt^^TpTV-ldent  wa.  11~?"t-  a««7:- 
the  Vice  PresWeot  hlrtorically  ha.  been  re- 
luctant to  take  the  fix.t  step  for  understand- 
able reaKjn..  Thu..  SecUon  4  Is  in  the  con- 
juncUve  and  place,  the  power  and  reapMsl- 
biuty  Jomuy  upon  the  Vice  Prerident  and  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  or  "such  oUier  body 
a.  Congres.  may  by  low  provide. 

in  the  second  .tep,  the«  ruune  people  make 
the   decision    about    InabUlty   and   tranamlt 
that  decision  In  wrlUng  to  Congr*..  upon 
the    receipt   of    which    -the    Vice   P""""""' 
sh.ll   immediately   awume   U>e   powers   and 
duties   of    the    office    «    Actmg   ^^J^ 
WhUe  other,  had  been  propoMd,  we  ^eclded 
that  these  were  the  people  who  rtiould  have 
this  power  and  who  .hould  make  the  deci- 
sion     The  Vice  President,  a  man  ot  the  satne 
Dolltlcal  party,  a  man  originally  choMn  by 
SeP^ul^,  a  man  famUlar  wlUi  «>e  Pr«d- 
denfa  health,  a  man  who  knowa  what  grMt 
decisions  of  swte  are  waiting  to  be  m«». 
and  a  man  Intended  by  the  authors  of  the 
ConsUtuUon  to  be   the   President,  heir  at 
death  or  upon  dl»bUlty,  surely  should  par- 
tlclpate-in  a  decision  involrtng  the  ^^'f 
of   Presidential   power..     The   same   la   true 
of    the   Cabinet  whoM   membwa   "«»    T 
pointed  by  the  Prealdent  and  are  clc««  to 
Mm    phyalcally    and    most    loyal    to    him 

"It^e"  tte  Vic.  PrealdKit  and  Cabinet 
srem  to  be  the  Ideal  people  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  decision.  SecUon  4  recog- 
nise, that  future  experience  may  dictate  the 
nammg  of  -some  oOier  body-  by  tlie  ^- 
gres.  to  act  wlUi  the  Vloe  ^'^^%  J^. 
enUv  the  Cabinet  a.  defined  in  5  U  8.C  l 
coS;.t.  of  10  memb«..  It  I.  P«?"' ,^ 
an  even-numbered  Cabinet  might  divide 
evenly  thu.  effectively  stulufylng  the  .y»- 
t^  iected  in  8«:Uon  4.  Por  Uil.  re««n. 
or  tome  other  good  reason.  Congres.  may 
sometime  find  It  nectary  to  name  soine 
■other  body"  which  of  course  It  could  do 
simply  by  adding  to  the  Cabinet  aa  the 
declTlon-maklng      body      one      non-Cabinet 

"ASthOT  of  the  leglslaOon  struggled  with 
the  problem  of  deOnlng  the  word  ■•Inability 
It  was  decided  that  It  would  be  unwUe  to 
attempt  such  a  definition  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  ConatituUon.     To  have  done  so 
would  have  given  the  deHniUon  adopted  a 
rigidity  which.  In  appUcatlon.  might  K«ne- 
Umea   b.   unrealistic.     In   my   Judgment,  It 
would    also   have    been    unwise   to   "trapt 
such  a  deflnlUon  by  rtatute.    The  "^bt.*! 
impredalon   In  .uch   .  definition  would   be 
the   target  of  legal   attack   If  and  wb«°  " 
.hould  become  neceMary  to  esercla.  the  Pro- 
cedure of  Section  4.     It  U  highly  unlikely 
that  the  re.pon.lble  government  offlclal.  eii- 
tru.ted  with  this  greet  power  would  abuae  It 
by  declaring  a  President  elected  by  the  peo- 
ide  of  this  country  disabled  when  m  fact  he 
wa.  not.    especially    when    the    CongreM   1. 
given  the  ulumale  voice  In  this  determlna- 
tion- 

nocfi>ou.  rotxowOTG  aicov^T 
The  piocedun«  to  be  used  in  restoring  a 
dlubled  President  to  his  office  follovnng  his 
recovery  constituted  one  of  the  criUcal 
DhaMS  of  the  problem.  The  procedure,  speci- 
fied in  Section  4  deal  with  the  problem  In  a 
careful  deliberate  manner.  Herein  lay  the 
principal  dlSerence  between  the  House  bill 
ind  the  bUl  llr«  pasMd  by  tue  Senate  Under 
the  Senate  bill,  the  Prealdent  could  rwume 
hla   office   after  hH  written   declaration  oC 


rMtoraUon  to  the  Confte«  unleM  within  two 
days  the  Vice  Prealdent  and  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  Mnt   a  writttn   declaration   to  tne 
CorgreM  ch.llenglng  hi.  restoration.    If  un- 
der iiie  senate  bill  the  Congre»  by  .  two- 
Uilrd.  vote  upheld  the  Vice  Prerident .  cb.  - 
ienge     the    Vice   Prertd«it    would    conUnue 
«  g^J  the  office  a.  AcUng  Prealdent;  other- 
wUe    the  Prealdent  vKiuld  re.ume  hla  office. 
The'dlfflculty   with  the  Senate  veralon  wa. 
that  the  Congr«.,   which   ^Igh'  not  even 
be  in  BMlon,  could  del.y   by   <Utbu.l«   or 
deliberate  InacUon  for  anOndeflnlts  period  of 
?S^rdurlng  which  Oi.  VIM  Pr..ld«.t  wouW 
TZ^   in   office      ThU  difficulty   wouW  be 
MpeclaUy  greM   If  a  majortly  of  the  Uem- 
tanlTdoSgre-  (but  le»  than  two-third.) 
were  hoetlle  to  the  President. 

The  HouM  committee  felt  that  any  delay 
on  Uie  part  of  OongreM  should  Inure  to  the 
beoeflt  of  the  Pre»ld«nt  raUier  than  the  Vice 
President.      Accordingly,    the    House    Coin- 
mlttee   adopted   two  ooosequenUal    arn'nd- 
ments.    Under  the  ftrsl.  the  Congress.  Unot 
S  ,e«ion  when  It  r«^elv,d  the  V^  Preei- 
dent's  challenge,  would  be   required  to  aa- 
KHnble  immedlawly.     On  the  Floor  of  the 
House.  «t  the  request  of  the  speaker    I  of- 
rered    an    amendment    to    this    amandmenl 
which  required  the  CongreM  If  In  «""" 
sMemble  within  4«  hour..     Onder  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  adopted  In  the  Hou»!  Com- 
mittee, the  Congre-  would  «>•  f«l">^."  "1 
within    10    days    sfter   receipt   of    the    Vice 
Presldenfs    challenge.      Lat",    the    Confer- 
ence committee  changed  IhU  to  ai  days  and 
the  two-day  period  to  tour  days.    ThU  H  «"" 
executing:  If  the  Congress  falls  to  act.  the 
President   vrtll    reeume   hU  office   after   the 
lapse  Of  21   day..     In  ea«:t,  "»«  P^^J";* 
a.  ouUlned  under  the  Houm  verelon.  which 
adopted,  give,  the  CongreB  three  option.: 
firjl.  the  CongreM  can  act  and  by  a  two- 
Uiirda  vote  uphold  the  Vice  President .  chal- 
lenge    second,  the  Congress  can  act  and  by 
one   more   than   a  one-third    ««•"««'« 
in  elUier  HouM.  reject  Uie  Vice  Presldeitt. 
challenge.    Third,  the  CongreM  can  allow  the 
Jl-day  period   to  expire  wtlhout   acting   at 

*  -The  net  eflect  of  the  second  and  third 
opuooa  1.  the  same:  Uie  President  Is  restored 
to  hi.  office.  The  chief  merit  of  Uie  Boum 
version  1.  obvlou..  Circumstances  m.y  be 
such  that  the  Congress  by  tacit  agreement 
may  want  to  uphold  the  Prertdent  In  some 
manner  which  will  not  amount  to  a  public 
rebuke  of  the  Vice  President  who  u  then 
Acting  President.  The  third  opUon  fumlrtie. 
me  graceful  vehicle.  And  Uil.  .yswm  ren- 
ders ImpoMlble  the  awful  sUlemate  which 
would  hjve  resulted  under  Uie  Senate  version 
from  a  filibuster  or  deliberate   Inaction  In 

either  House.  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  procedure 
fixed  in  Section  4  give.  Uie  CongreM  no  voice 
in  the  decLlon  for  the  InlUal  Involuntary  re- 
moval of  Ui.  disabled  Prealdent.  As  soon  u 
congress  receive.  Uie  written  declaraUon  of 
inability  from  the  Vice  President  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  member,  or  Uie  Cabinet  the 
President  Is  removed  and  the  Vice  t^M'Ofh' 
becomes  Acting  President.  However,  the 
Pr«Udent  who  regard.  hlmMlf  cp.bl.  and 
objects  to  the  Vice  Prealdenfs  action  Is  not 
left  without  recourse.  He  ha.  the  rt«b«  " 
«on  a.  he  la  removed  to  «"■»  C«'P-«  '^.'•. 
written  declaraUon  of  "•»°""°°'  »^" 
that  point  me  Vice  Prealdent  or  ^"'nKff"'- 
dent  ha.  four  d.y.  In  which  to  ch.Uenge  the 
decl.raUon  and  the  procedure  for  Congres- 
sional review  becomes  opersUve. 

NO  one  claim,  mat  thl.  bill  In  It.  «o»l 'o™ 
1.  foolproof  or  Uiat  It  cover,  ever?  »>f  P""""' 
cal  caie  which  might  pre«nt  lt«l'  "  ^« 
invenuve  mind.  If  one  a«ium..  """J^! 
Vice  Pre.ld«it  and  moat  of  me  member,  of 
m.  Pi«ild.nf.  Cabinet  are  <:''"'"»"i^'?: 
luUonaries  and  traitors,  we  w""  '"""^ J° 
atlempt  any  solution.  Rationally,  w.  made 
no  such  aiumptlon.     Bather,  we  a«iumed 


thKt  the  American  form  of  government  with 
lu  sjstem  of  cbeclu  and  b«iJLnc««  ta  so 
structured:  that  the  freedom  of  the  American 
press  Is  BO  secure;  and.  that  the  conscience 
or  the  American  electoral*  Is  so  sensitive  and 
Its  power  so  cffecUve.  that  rogues  In  public 
offlce  are  foredoomed  to  exposure  and  swift 
retribution.  Certainly,  we  want  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men,  but  somewhere 
in  the  process  of  administration  of  the  laws, 
we  must  commit  our  fate  to  the  basic  honesty 
of  the  administrators.  Somewhere,  some 
time,  somehow,  we  must  trust  somebody. 


Thaddeni  Koftdntko  Birthday 
CcrcaaoBiei. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   IH DIANA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  13.  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yea- 
lerday.  February  12,  ceremonies  were 
held  honoring  pen.  Thaddeus  Koscluako 
here  In  Washington  at  the  statue  of  this 
great  Polish  general  In  lAfayette  Park. 

Clmrles  Burke,  Washington  represent- 
ative of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
was  chairman  of  the  ceremony,  I  had 
the  honor  of  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram along  with  former  Polish  Ambassa- 
dor Jan  Clechanowskl,  Congressman 
LuciCN  Nkdzi,  of  Michigan;  and  Thad- 
deus Drweskl,  president  of  the  Policy 
Club  of  Washington.  I  am  hereby  sub- 
mitting excerpts  of  the  remarks  which 
I  made  on  the  occasion  and  also  the 
speech  of  former  Ambassador  Jan  Cle- 
chanowskl. 

Spkich  or  CoNcasasMAM  Uaodch 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am.  indeed,  happy  on  this 
occasion  to  participate  In  the  annual  cere- 
mony honoring  the  Orest  soldier,  statesman 
and  Polish  patriot,  Oeneral  Thaddeus  Koscl- 
usxko.  It  U  fitting  that  on  this  day  that 
he  is  being  honored  simultaneously  with  an- 
other great  fighter  for  freedom  and  liberty — 
President  Abraham  Uncoln.  It  Is  also  fltttog 
that  General  Koeclussko  statue  and  the  cere- 
monies today  are  taking  place  acroes  the 
street  from  the  White  House  In  LafByett« 
Park.  The  American  people  Join  the  Polish 
people  In  commemoraung  the  heroic  deeds  of 
this  great  Polish  hero  because  he  not  only 
fought  for  liberty  and  fr«e  government  in  bis 
homeland  but.  as  a  young  man  came  to  Amer. 
lea  and  greatly  aided  our  colonies  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  so  that  this  new  land 
of  ours  and  future  generations  of  Americans 
could  enjoy  liberty,  freedom,  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

General  Koscluszko  was  also  an  engineering 
genius,  and  one.  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
artillery  tactics  In  his  day.  No  officer  serving 
under  Washington  was  more  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  Revolutionary  War  than  this  son 
of  Poland  who  so  well  exempUnes  the  con- 
tribution of  the  men  and  women  of  Polish 
blood  to  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  bs  who  directed  the  building  of 
the  military  defenses  at  Philadelphia  and  at 
West  Point  before  and  during  the  war  for 
American  Independence.  To  him  Is  attrib- 
uted the  winning  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga, 
the  turning  point  of  the  long  and  painful 
struggle  of  tbe  Colonies.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  of  him;  "He  Is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty 
as  I  have  known  and  of  that  liberty  which 
Is  to  go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few  and  rich 
alone." 


It  Is  well  that  the  world  Is  rem^lnded  of 
patriou  like  KoeciussJco.  a  n^n  who  fought 
for  the  Independence  of  out  Nation  and  his 
native  land  with  dedicated  eeal.  The  strug- 
gle for  liberty  Is  endless.  Bach  period  ot 
history  has  Its  ctiallenges.  Its  own  dictators, 
and  lu  own  despou.  but  this  should  not 
discourage  us  or  lead  us  to  despair.  Instead 
we  should  draw  courage  &od  inspiration 
from  the  eiample  of  valiant  men  such  as 
General  Koecluazko  and  rededlcate  ourvelvei 
again  to  the  unQnished  task  to  which  they 
devoted  their  lives. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  the  Polish  Club  of  Washington, 
D.C..  the  Polish  CombatanU  Association,  the 
Polish  Falcons  of  America  and  The  Polish 
American  Art  Asaoclatlon  for  the  work  they 
liave  done  this  year  and  in  other  years  In 
reminding  the  people  of  the  nation  and  the 
world  and  the  younger  generations  of  the 
great  deeds  and  heroism  of  the  pioneers  who 
fought  for  the  freedom  which  we  all  enjoy 
in  this  land  of  ours. 

The  history  of  Poland  over  the  centuries 
has  been  illuminated  by  the  valiant  fight  It 
has  made  for  liberty  and  freedom  regardless 
of  the  power  and  the  military  might  of  some 
of  Its  tyrannical  neighboring  nations  who. 
over  the  years,  tutve  made  various  elTorto  of 
subjugate  a  llberty-loving  people.  Poland, 
after  World  War  I.  during  Its  twenty  years 
of  freedom,  made  more  progress  In  the  In- 
stallation and  practical  operation  of  a  free 
government,  industrial  expansion,  educa- 
tional growth,  than  any  nation  In  tUstory 
In  such  a  short  time.  Unfortunately  this 
great  progress  was  interrupted  by  the  Soviet 
tyrant  and  the  Nazi  War  Machine.  The  Nasi 
tyranny  has  been  eliminated  and  In  recent 
years  we  have  observed  the  Soviet  -com- 
munistic economy  disintegrate.  Stalin,  the 
most  ruthless  of  tyrants,  and  Khrushchev 
have  dlsappefuvd  from  the  scene.  The  Com- 
munist economy  In  Russia  and  Its  agricul- 
tural programs  have  been  a  failure — millions 
are  starving  in  China  today.  Its  modern 
economic  programs  have  been  negative,  im- 
practical and  failures.  Its  food  production 
has  only  been  able  to  serve  a  fraction  of  Its 
pec^le  and.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  much-herald  com- 
munist millennium  wUl  have  completely  dis- 
appeared from  the  world. 

Our  great  Nation  has  been  the  leader  in 
this  fight  for  freedom  and  commimlst  cur- 
tailment. After  World  War  H  we  spent 
billions  of  dollars  to  re-bulld  the  bombed 
out  nations  in  western  Europe.  We  have 
aided  them  to  become  re-established  and 
prevent  the  Soviet  war  machine  from  march- 
ing after  tbey  were  helpless  by  reason  of 
World  War  11  Iximbing  and  destruction. 

In  1951  General  Elsenhower,  then  at  the 
head  of  European  defense,  testified  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
If  It  had  not  been  for  the  valiant  sacrfflce 
of  our  nation  made  during  those  days,  "all 
Europe  would  be  communist  today.''  That 
was  In  lesi. 

History  will  reveal  after  the  communtst 
international  conspiracy  is  destroyed,  that 
it  was  this  free  land  of  ours  that  saved  the 
world  from  communist  tyranny  and  enslave- 
ment. We  can  all  today  be  grateful  for  the 
nearly  over  seven  millioa  Polish  American 
citizens  and  citizens  of  other  captive  na- 
tions who  have  joined  in  and  aided  our  Oov- 
ernment  to  flght  communist  expanMoo  and 
curtail  communist  tyrannical  designs  to  en- 
slave mankind. 

Addrksb     or     Jan     Cibchako  wsx  t.     Poass  s» 
AMaAssADoa    or   Polahs    to    thb   Umm 

STATSa 

This  lath  day  of  February  marks  the 
aaiet  anniversary  at  tbe  blrtli  of  TMleusa 
KosdusKko. 

Through  the  years  these  annual  celebra- 
tlons  at  Uie  foot  of  bis  montunent  In  Wash- 


ington, D.C.,  have  become  traditional  manl- 
feslAttons  of  An^erlcan -Polish  patriotism. 

Tbey  are  yearly  reafflrm.atlons  of  the  fer- 
vent Polish  and  American  love  of  freedom 
and  undying  devotion  to  national  independ- 
ence. 

KoeciusEko  will  forever  remain  the  symbol 
of  thU  precious  Amerlcan-PoUah  community 
of  Ideals. 

As  shown  by  the  record  and  the  many 
highly  laudatory  testimonials  of  the  Oocn- 
mander -In -Chief  and  other  Generals  under 
whose  command  he  served  in  America  from 
1T76  to  1783.  Koecluszko's  part  In  the  Amerl- 
ciLn  Wsr  for  Independence  was  both  welcome 
and  quite  substantial.  He  contributed  hts 
considerable  eclentiSc  knowledge  of  military 
engineering  by  planning  and  building  for- 
tifications and  defenses  at  Saratoga.  We«t 
Point  and  other  itrateglcally  Important  lo- 
calltiett  when  serving  with  tbe  Army  of  the 
South. 

After  the  war,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  on  October  t3th,  1783.  Congress 
passed   the   following   Resolution: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  trans- 
mit to  Colonel  Koocluszko  the  brevet  com- 
nvlBslon  of  Brigadier  General  and  signify  to 
that  Officer  that  Congress  entertain  an  high 
sense  of  his  long  faithful  and  meritorious 
service." 

This  annual  celebration  has  a  particular 
significance,  not  only  because  today  Is  the 
321st  anniversary  of  General  Koaclussko's 
birth,  but  especially  because  It  takes  place 
at  a  time  when  the  American  nation  Is  prov- 
ing to  this  ultra  modem  world  of  cynical 
niaterlAllBm  and  computerized  thinking,  not 
by  words  alone  but  by  powerful  action  In 
distant  Vietnam.  Its  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  Ideals  of  human  freedom  and  tbe  Inalien- 
able right  of  all  nations  to  self-detennlna- 
tlon. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  proclaimed  this 
right  In  the  foUowtng  terms:  "Self  deter- 
mination Is  not  a  mere  phraee.  It  Is  an  Im- 
perative principle  of  action,  which  statesmen 
will  henceforth  ignore  at  their  peril  .  . 

This  Wllsonlau  "imperative  principle  of 
action"  is  now  actually  being  put  Into  prac- 
utx  by  tbe  United  States,  under  the  High 
Command  of  Prealdent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
American  Armed  Forces  are  fighting  In 
South  East  Asia  solely  In  defence  of  Viet- 
nam's Independence  and  of  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Thus,  this  conflict  In  a  distant  foreign 
country  is  yet  another  mighty  American  war 
effort,  free  from  imjwrlallst  deelgns.  inspired 
by  the  lofuest  principles  of  Justice  fco-  all 
nations. 

As  one  stands  here,  facing  the  noble  figure 
of  Kosctuszko— gallant  Polish  and  American 
fighter  for  freedom  and  independence,  one 
realises  with  sincere  emotion  how  closely  the 
present  American  war  action  in  Vietnam 
accords  with  the  time-honored  fighting  slo- 
gan of  Poland:  "For  our  freedom  and 
yours"  .  .  .  "Za  wolnosc  naasa  1  wasza." 


NatioBal  Negrv  Hirtorj  Week 

EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

op  oovMvcncirT 

IN  TBZ  BOUSS  OF  BB'SSSENTATIVCS 
Mondav.  February  13.  1967 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  today  begins  lu 
Brst  community  celebration  of  National 
Negro  History  Week.  I  want  to  Join  them 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  American  Ne- 
gro'amany  BCCompUshmente  throughout 
the  history  of  our  country. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  APPENDIX  February  13,  1967 

■*"                                                                                                                                  .       ^     „  u..rn  from  popul.Oon  c«lt«.?     TbU  would  t>«  » 

.       ,  „ „,,torv  Week  brings  to         A»  «  iOcl»l  being,  the  Ameriam  Nwo  >^  t^"  ,^„^  „wUj^  to  move,  not 

National  Negro  H^*"*  ,"•  „,  JJ-Twr:  ^m  oerlorroed  with  great  ability.    The  "^  ^^  ^u.  in  B»ren  ot  p«»m. 

mind  the  many  contribution,  o'  »«  "Je-  hu  J™;^    y,^  ^u„n„  i«ognmon  '"JJ  'J^  ™  i»t«,  „  vi..  u..  '""-^^ 

gro  people  to  the  history  of  the  United  ;»" '^7°™yg  ^^rtng  National  Negro  „,„.  ,ouid  be  »n  ob,WAu  rUk-oi  stopping 

Rtat«  In  many  fields,  ranging  Jrom  the  It  shall  revive  auru*  bombing  ol  tbe  Nortii  mitog.tn«.    Tbt 

n?tS-al^"^»  to  medicine  to  the  arU.  History  Week.  1»67.  ^^ Tb'.t  .xi.«  tod.,  c«not.  on  tn. 

2H,.i-»tlon    and  DOUUCS.                                                                ^^__^^_-  bull  ol  eiUUng  knowledge  and  opinion    b. 

"^UM^silOT^S^  one   of   the   greatest                         SS?.„  by  vhrSfl.x.b.^»c,  tn.t  8«r.ury 

«£XuTmTern  tlrnes  »- 'J^^^^™                     „,  Ck^e  o.  Viet..-  «-»  —'*'«'  ^'^''• 

chemist.  George  Washington  Carver    His  "•  v-d..» ^^^__^^ 

-iSS-rSSIeonsof      ™— — rr^T^  HON.  iOHN  R.  RAR.CK 

S'r^Jfa-rKThir'J'^e'S.'r^  --Sg^^t*?h^^''^i^  .  ™.  ho.s°k'o^"^^k«..xxvb. 

sU  director  and  chief  surgeon  of  Pre^  pr«6  ~»|««^%^„'  ^^k    what  Monday.  Febnmn,  13.  mi 

mans  Hospital,  m  Washington  D.c_  HU  J^^ied  to  many  people  to  be  a  rather  raricK     Mr  Speaker,  lobbying 

ringle  «f  "t^butlon  to  m«liclne^n  U«  JJ^^^j^^^le  position  on  the  Ques-  ^^  ^l^  by  Communist  agenU  of 

'°'™J'^.,'"S^^o^^urlnTwor?d  tlon  of  a  halt  in  American  b^Wng  of  ^,°"4^°t  Onion  U  a  shocker.     If  ttie 

emergency    '™?«,>|^°'S°Se    coveted  North   Vietnam   as   a  precondlUon   for  Jf"^^        „^    „ow    making    "unofnclal 

war    n    earned    for    him    ""^  ^"^^'J^  ^  ^^^  „ith  the  North  Vietnamese.  ^•^^"^„  "^^^  lawmakers   to  work   for 

!P'"l'T'™f^    ^w  w«tadia«e  »S.  Rusk  suted  that   the  Americ«i  ?^,™, "he  controversial  Communist 

blood  plasma    Dr^  l»ew  wm  m  cna«  ^  ^^^  ^  bombing  halt  must  be  ^^^^^  treaty,  what  pray  teU  can  we 

?/  »^  ^,it^  aS  G^t  SSui  ^wered  by  -reciprocal  military  moves"  ^°^"^'Yrom  them  if  the  Uw  Is  passed 

""^  ^^-nr.^b'u^on"':?;  ^l.no'Sre  'X  SaUve  suggested  In  the  New  -rthese  agenU  become  ofBclally  recog- 

^TLTr.X^\''^^"n^^^^^-  V^  S't^Stol^of  ,Pebn»ry    10.  "^^j^  back  in  Louisiana  are  under- 

J^^n^^n^n  of  C^dXtl   attained  dls-  li»67.  oonceming  the  "^'""'O"  »' ^"^-  standably  upset  over  this  enUre  program 

puncanson,  of  <?"'S^'"y^^  1440.5    on  Ing  I  think  merits  our  thoughtful  con-  °^         \^^^  ,  brotherhood  with  Russian 

^"^^.^JSir^fbjL      Edward    M.  .slderatlon.  and  1  would  like  to  commend  ^^^^^"3^.     po«ably   this  Is  because 

??    i?.^?^T??ivid^e    w«  a  recog-  It  to  my  colleBgues,  and  place  the  edl-  ^°°'^^™,t  a  loss  as  to  how  10  write  to 

^^^^T  ^Srleibr^d  I880V  torial  in  the  Excoa.  at  this  point:  ^^^ ^ns  and  husbwids.  dodging  Com- 

^ro^5^  a  studio  which  served  as  no  Chahc.  o»  Vitth.m  ^^u^jg  ,„  Vietnam,  why  we  are 

?^e  nS^TTf  the  Rhode  Island  School        secretary  of  sut.  Eu.k  g.«  bi.  pr«.  considering  legaUzlng  Communist  lobby- 

J;^n^TO     PerhM»  the  greatest  Amer-  conference  r»ter<j.,  10  .t«.inU..mort  ^^^^    Congressmen    back 

?c'a^rStarSernof|e«ntu.TW«  ^^-^J,-"  of So'J"^'t;!.^  ~  ^-  ^o  -^  "»>-'•-'  """"^^ 
^^ZSi.'r-i^ir^^'^^  rnV^ffin^-p-.t^-'be'Td.-";  "^rmaUls  running  J.00^0  for 
painter  of  scriptural  subjects  of  his  age.     "         n,„,^  „,  u„  ru^  declaration  wd     America   and    against  ,»»y„°!^,X7 

7=^T^^^^rTX"J.     rnnt^^-'.^'Si.^^'^P?^      -rdTh-erfd-fSira^^pCu 

S33cSSi^e^rat^:  ?rtH-p.rar?retL^r..^.  -^^^^-^I^i^^"^^^- 

kegee  Institute  alone  were  a  monument  ^^  ^„  b«  quiet  diplomacy  going  on  in  tlon  on  Capitol  Hill, 

to  the  contribuUon  of  Negro  education.  ^^,  capital*  tnat  have  contact  wiin  Hanoi^  ^^^  EmbaMy— 

Mr    Mordecal   W    Johnson   at  Howard  Mr.  Roak  went  out  of  hu  way  to  emphartw           „      ,,35  ,gth  NW.. --  NA  8  7550 

Mr     Moroecal    «■■;"'"           johMon    at  tbat  the  United  state.,  foe  lu  p«t.  U  not  ^uit^     .nd     n.val     attach*. 

University.    Dr.    Charles   °.  •< jT^"    "  i?j,<u'     u,  inch  In  lU  de«rmlnatlon  to  order  "o^o,.  1662  Belmont  Ro«J 

Fl.sk  University,  and  the  late  John  Mope  J"'°i°«^  ^j  j^  bombing  ot  the  North.           ^               ..^ DE 2-3741 

of  AtlanU  University  ha™  done  much  to  ^J^'^^'f,^^^  ,unar  new  ,e.r  true  1.        B,^e^.;-no«  i»ih  WW AD2-30«a 

further  the  progress  of  higher  educauon  ^„j,    ...  four-day  ceaae-nre  kj  far  a.  we  are  commercial  division.  ITOe  18th   .„„^,, 

among  Negroes.  concerned."  the  Seclet^^y  decUra.                             ,^ _.. JS^I^M 

A  reoreaenUtlve  list  of  Negro  leaders  The  situation  l.  stalemated.    Hanoi  laja—  imormaUon.  1706  lath  NW.     -  AD  a-3«a« 

,  ,  JT^^nTfTwA^dK  should  include  and  thl.  K   a  wmewbat   different  poalUon  ^„tary     and     naval     att«ai» 

of  the  past  'e'_f^°"  ""™/?,"S|ng  t^  beJore-that  It  will  conalder  P««  "•«»-  omcTaSSJ  Belmont  Bo«l  NW.  DE  2-3743 

such  names  as  Dr   Marthi  "itter  KJng.  '                       p„,t^  g^,,,,  ,top.  It.  bomb-  ^  ^^  consular  offlce.  1600 

president   of   the   Southern   Leadership  |^'"°^u,,  „ortb.    waahinron  «.?.  that  it        ^™^^°,  nW—- ....882-5829 

Conference.  Roy  Wllklns.  executive  sec-  ;^»  „„,  ^^  t^e  bombing  anies.  there  la  a        ^^  ,.,5^  ,auj  ^^ ad  2-3758 

retary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  corresponding  reciprocal  move  of  de-e»coi»-  soviet  Ule  magaHne.  1706  18th 

Advancement    of    Colored    People;     A.  uon  00  the  part  of  North  Vietnam.                         ^^ ^tZIS? 

PhUip  Randolph,  director  ol  the  March  secretary  General  Thant  rf  th.  D^  offlce.  1706  iBth  VV-      --.----  '»^^., 

on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  Freedom;  u.uon.  ha.  .ireawd  hi.  view  that    a  powet-  p^^  department,  ms  I6th  NW.  347  134( 

Lbert  C.  Weaver.  Secreta^of  Hou^g  ml  n.Uon  «ke  ;^.^^°'«JJ-^^  "^T.^  So  that  our  coUeagues  ma,  re«i  and 

and  Urban  Developinent;  Dr.  O-  J«"«  g^  ^[^'ItaS.""  not  atop  Se  bomb-  ^^^y  this  revolting  Invasion.  I  "»  «>- 

Fleming,   director  of   the  Institute  for  ^^^'^j'^^tary  Busk  made  that  dear-  ^^^  u«,  new.  cUpplng  from  the  New 

Political  Education.  Morgan  SUM  coi-  ^^'^^^^^  „j^  take  an  Initiative  by  reducing  York  Times  service ; 

lege;  and  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr  .  »"="-  ,t,  bombing  attack..  DrnxaiN  Bawrtja  at  sovnci  -lo»»tino- 

Uve    director    of     the    National    Urban  jj,  bu,»,  tor  instance,  mad.  a  .trong  point  _,,_,„otom -Senate    Republican    leader 

League.     These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ^  „,,  ,^  u^t  the  TTnited  state,  cannot  7"^^,^'*„  eompiained7«.terda,  that  he 

hSt  of  Negro  leaders  in  America  cur-  be  exp«:ted  to  alt  back  «,d  watch  North  J;;''^',°''^b^-  by  boO.  the  sum  d.- 

,«ntly  engaged  In  programs  designed  to  vi.tname«  f  "''4,^^'"|i;°°fl'"^S"ti  ^^ent  .nd  the  Soviet  Emba-y  to  support 

foster   Neg™    recognition    and    furt^  S^.'S^S.^^i".^  t^^'i'»^"«-  V^^^^  con.ul.r  treaty  with  the  Bovl« 

Negro    contrlbuUona   to   the   American  j^l^J^^^^nTand  «.  and  stay  away  Union, 
way  of  Ufe. 
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Some  dlSereoce  developed  between  the 
Senator  ukd  the  Soviet  emb«My  over  whether 
there  had  been  any  "lobbylnf." 

Aa  recounted  by  Senator  DIrluen.  a  "young 
man"  from  the  Soviet  Bmbaaiy  called  on  him 
Wednesday  to  diacuaa  Kast-Weat  coopora- 
lion,  including  the  treaty.  The  diplomat's 
purpose,  the  Senator  suggested,  was  to  spread 
propaganda"  and  to  lobby  for  Bast-West 
legislation. 

But  the  Soviet  Bmbaaay  vendon  was  that 
the  diplomat  waa  paying  one  of  his  get- 
acqualnted  vlalU  to  congresalonal  leaders. 
The  diplomat,  according  to  an  embassy 
spokesman,  requested  the  appointment  last 
October,  shortly  after  arriving  in  this  coun- 
try, and  was  Informed  last  week  that  be  could 
see  the  Senator  on  Wednesday. 

"It  is  quiu  Burprlalng,"  the  embassy 
spokesman  said,  "to  have  ah  unofficial  talk 
of  a  general  natur*  described  aa  lobbying." 

Senator  Dlrkaen  told  reporters  that  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Department  and  So- 
viet Embassy  offlclals  "have  not  changed  my 
views  on  the  treaty,  although  these  views  are 
not  yet  finalised." 

The  admlDlitration  has  generally  assumed 
that  the  Republican  leader  U  dead  set  against 
the  treaty  and  Intends  to  make  It  a  political 
Issue. 

While  offering  the  admlnlstraUon  no  en- 
couragement on  the  beleaguered  treaty, 
Dlrfcsen  did  provide  unexpected  support  for 
the  outer  space  treaty,  another  of  the  East- 
Weet  steps  proposed  by  the  administration. 
The  Senator  said  he  could  "certainly  go 
along '  on  It. 


FiM  Arte  Center  Created  ia  ABderton*  Ind. 


tural  revltalization  need  not  be  solely  a 
big  dty  phenomena.  Cultural  growth  of 
our  less  sophisticated  cltiAe  not  located 
in  a  metropolitan  complex  can  Iceep  pace 
with  the  more  immediate  loc&l  campaigns 
a£  the  war  on  poverty  and  urban 
renewal. 

Anderson,  Ind..  has  proven  that  com- 
munity dedication  can  produce  a  perma- 
ment  cultural  contribuUon  to  the  local 
modeniization  program. 


StnvET    or   00th   OoNoaass.    Fzaar   Sbssion. 
Reuttvs  to  Pabticipation  tx  BoT  Scouts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.   EDWARD  ROUSH 

op    tHDUNA 

IK  THE  HOtJBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  January  26,  1967 

Mr.  BOnSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cul- 
tural accompllahment  of  Anderson.  Ind.. 
.should  be  acclaimed  as  an  Inspiration  to 
similar  U.S.  commimltles.  This  primar- 
ily Industrial  city  of  65.000  people  has  Il- 
lustrated that  efforts  to  Improve  a  city's 
cultural  environment  are  not  Just  the 
concern  of  larger,  more  resourceful 
metropolitan  cities.  With  great  pride. 
Andersonlans  recently  held  an  inaugural 
opening  for  their  fine  arts  center. 

The  materialization  of  this  center  Is  a 
praiseworthy  accomplishment  not  only 
for  its  potential  value  to  all  Hooslers  but 
also  for  the  communltywlde  motivation 
which  Inspired  Its  birth.  No  one  patron 
family  Initiated  and  supported  this 
project.  Private  citizens  were  able  to 
maintain  a  spirit  dedicated  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  jjermament  facility  for 
the  presentation  of  a  variety  of  artistic 
programs. 

This  objective  was  realized  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1967,  when  the  center's 
Inaugural  exhibition  entitled  "The  First 
Hundred  Years  of  Indiana  Painting" 
brought  art  history  to  Andersonlans. 
Anderson  people  hope  that  their  One  arts 
center  will  become  a  major  contributor 
to  the  cultural  revival  of  the  Midwest. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  cities  the  size 
of  Anderson  take  an  Interest  In  stimulat- 
ing private  community  support  for  the 
establishment  of  cultural  centers.    Cul- 


Survej  of  MXh  CoBfresi,  First  Sestioa, 
RekHve  to  Participatioa  im  Ike  Bey 
ScoDts  of  Amctka,  by  Coacresitmaa 
Clarence  J.  Brows,  Jr. 


(By  Congnannan  Ci.*bki«cs  J.  Bkowh.  Jb.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'SEPRESKNTATIVES 

rhuTsdav.  Febniarj/  9,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  In  observance  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  chartering  of  the  Boy 
ScouU  of  America  by  the  U.8.  Congress. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  preparing  a  survey 
of  the  Members  of  the  SBth  Congress, 
second  session,  to  determine  what  the 
Boy  Scouts  had  done  for  Congress  50 
years  after  Congress  did  something  for 
the  Boy  Scouts  by  chartering  It  as  a 
national  organization. 

This  year.  I  have  again  been  asked 
to  make  this  survey  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  to  determine  the  number  of 
Members  of  the  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, who  were  Scouts  and/or  Scout  lead- 
ers. This  year's  survey,  as  did  last  years, 
reveals  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  served  Scout- 
ing in  some  way. 

This  year's  survey  discloses  that  32B 
Members  of  the  90tb  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, have  participated  in  Scouting  as 
Scouts  a^/or  Scout  leaders —  as  com- 
pared wrtn  last  year's  total  of  302.  Of 
the  328  who  have  participated,  26,  com- 
pared with  last  year's  total  of  24.  have 
achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle,  the  highest 
award  which  can  be  earned  by  a  Scout. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  Members 
part.clpatlng  and  the  number  of  Eagle 
Scouts  might  be  attributed  to  the  lower 
average  age  of  the  Members  of  the  90th 
Congress,  as  a  result  of  the  unusually 
large  number  of  younger  men  elected 
last  November. 

Also  nine  adult  leaders— one  more 
than  last  year — hold  the  SUver  Beaver 
award,  two  hold  the  Silver  Antelope 
award  and  two  others  hold  the  Silver 
Buffalo  award,  the  highest  recognition 
Riven  to  adults  In  Scouting.  In  addition, 
while  these  have  not  been  counted  In 
my  statistics,  one  of  the  women  Memtiers 
of  Congress  has  been  tuuned  honorary 
Boy  Scout  and  another  has  served  as 
Cub  Scout  den  mother. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  make  the 
results  of  my  survey  part  of  the  Rxcoao 
In  observance  of  National  Boy  Scout 
Week.  February  7  through  13: 


>  IncludM  Puerto  Rico  hhmuuuUw. 

Total  Memben  who  have  participated  In 
Scouting:  338  (7711  oTcUglblaa). 
Total  who  were  Bcouta:  308. 
Total  who  wero  leaden:  ISl. 


Senator  Prank  Uom.  Utah  (D) . 
Rejireaentativet 

JtBtry  Cohelan.  CaUTomla  (D). 

Burt  L.  Talco».  Caliromla  (B) . 

Charles  B«nnett.  Plorlda  (D) . 

Roger  H.  Zlon.  Indiana  (R) . 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  niinola  (R) . 

John  Culver.  Iowa  (Dt. 

Herrey  Macben.  Maryland  (D) . 

Oerald  R.  Pord.  Michigan  (R). 

John  A.  Blatnlk.  Minnesota  (D) . 

Thomas  CurUs.  Missouri  (R). 

Durward  Hall.  Missouri  (R) . 

Barber  Gonable.  Jr..  New  York  (R) . 

J.  WnUsm  Stanton.  Ohio  (R) . 

Horace  Kornegay.  North  Carolina  (D) . 

Mark  Andrews.  North  OakoU  (B) . 

John  E.  Hunt.  New  Jersey  (R) . 

Clarence  J-  Brown.  Jr..  Ohio  (R> . 

Tom  Steed.  Oklahoma  (D) . 

John  R.  Dellenbeck.  Oregon  (R). 

Daniel  Plood.  Pennsylvania  (D) . 

Richard  Schweiker.  Pennsylvania  (R). 

J  J.  Pickle.  Texas  (D). 

John  O.  Marsh.  Jr..  Virginia  (D) . 

Henry  Reuse.  Wisconsin.  (D) . 

Larry  Winn.  Jr..  Kansas  (R) . 
sn.vza  aimsu) 

Senators  Carl  Hayden.  Arlaona  (D) . 

George  Murphy.  California  (R) . 
snTxa  laAVKS 
Senators 

Clinton  Anderson.  Ksw  Mexloo  (D) . 

Everett  Jonlan.  North  OazoUna  (D) . 

Mark  Hatfield.  Oregon  ( R) .  ^ 

Jleprescntattties 

Del  Clawson.  CaUfomla  (B). 

Larry  Winn.  Jr.  Kansas  (R). 

Thomas  C:urUs.  Missouri  (B) . 

Durwsnl  Hall.  Missouri  (B). 

Page  Belcher.  Oklahoma  (B) . 

Arch  Moore.  Jr..  West  Virginia  (B) . 
Bn.vza  ANTVLora 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield.  Oregon  (R) . 

RepresentaUve     Durward     Hall,     Missouri 
(B) 

Honorary    Boy    Scout:     Catherine    May, 
Washington  (Rl. 

Cub  Scout  Den  Mother:  Plorenea  P.  Dwyer, 
New  Jersey  (R). 

BOT  ScooT  Suavar  Rssults  CoNoucna  ar 

Cx.a>aNCa  J.  Baowif.  Js. 

(Scout  denoted  by   (8):    leader  denoted  by 

(L| :  Scout  and  leader  denoted  by  (S  ft  L) ) 


S«nator  John  Sparkman  (D) .  S  ft  L. 
Oeorge  Andrews  (D) ,  S. 
John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.  (B) ,  X.. 
William  L.  Dickenson  (B).  8. 
Robert  E.  Jonea'  (D) ,  L. 
AnnUtead  I.  Saldtn,  Jr.  (D) ,  B. 
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Sciutor  E.  U  BarUett  (D> .  S. 
How»nl  W. PDUock  (B).8. 


Senator  P»ul  J.  Fumln  (B) .  8. 
Sraator  C«rl  B»yde°  (D I .  L- 
John  J.  aboam  (B) .  B. 
Morm  K.  0<I»U  (D) .  8  »  L. 

AUEAKIAS 

E  C  0»Ullng«  <D).8*L. 
WUbur  D.  MUl.  (D) .  S  *  L. 
John  P»ul  HammcTjchUnat  (») .  o- 
DmTid  Pryor  (D) ,  S. 

Senator  Thomaa  Euchel  (B)  8  *  I<. 
senator  George  Uurpby  (B) ,  L. 
Al|iboaB>BeU(B).B. 
Oeorse  K.  Brown.  Jr.  (D) ,  U 

Del  Clawson  (B) ,  8  *  L- 
Jtfferj  CohtUn  (D) .  S. 
Jamee  C.  Corman  (D).8. 
Don  Cdwarda  (O) .  8. 
Blchard  T.  Hanna  (D).8«I*- 
Cralg  Hooner  (B) ,  8. 
Harold  T.  Johnjon  (D) ,  1^ 
Bobert  L.  ueggett  (D) .  S  »  U 
Olenard P  Upecomb  (B). 8. 
JohnP.McPall  (D).L. 
WllUun  3.  llalUlard  (B) .  ■- 
BcbMathlaa  (R).S. 
JohnE.  Moea  (D).8. 
EdRclnecke  (R).  3*1*. 
Ed  vard  B  Rojbal  (D) .  8. 
H  Allen  smith  (B). 8 »L. 
Burt  L.  Talcott  (B) .  8 1 1.. 
Charles  M  Teague  (B) .  8. 
John  V.  Tunney  (D) .  L. 
JameeB.  Dtt  (BI.S. 
Uonel  Van  Deerlln  (D) .  8. 
Jerame  Waldle.  (D).S. 
Bob  Wllaon  (B) .  8. 
J.  Arthur  Tonnger  (B) .  L. 
cOLOaaoo 
Wayne  N.Aaplnall  (D).8. 
Prank  EBrana  ID).8*1.. 
Byron  O.  Bogera  (D) .  a 
Donald  O.  Brotzman  (B) .  8. 
comracncTTT 
senator  Thomaa  J.  Dodd  (D) .  8. 
Senator  Abraham  A.  BlblcoB  (D) .  8. 
Robert  N  Olalmo  (D) .  8. 
William  I*.  St.  Onge  (D) .  8  A  U 

UBJIWABK 

Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggi  (B).S»I.. 
WlUlam  V.  Both.  Jr.  (B) .  L. 

ruiaiDa 
Senator  Spenard  L.  Holland  (D) ,  8. 
Charlea  K.  Bennett  <D) ,  8. 
Dante  B  Piucell  (D).  8. 
Sam  M.  Qlbbons  ( D) .  8. 
James  A  Haley  (D).L. 
Bdward  J.  Oumey  (B) .  8. 
A.  Sydney  Herlong.  Jr.  (D) .  8. 
Claude  Pepper  ( D) .  8  k  U 
Paul  a.  Rogers  (D) .  8. 
Bobert  L.  P.  aikes  (D) .  8. 
J.  Herbert  BurUe  (B) .  8. 
GBoaota 

Jack  Brinkley  IDj.L. 

John  J.  Plynl.  Jr.  (D) .  S  i  I^ 

a.  BUott  Hagan  (D) .  L. 

Phil  U.  Landrum  (D) .  S. 

Uaslon  O'Neal  (D) .  8  <t  L. 

Robert  O.  Stepbenj.  Jr.  (D) .  8  »  L. 

Fletcher  Thompeon  (B) .  L. 

W.  8.  (Bill)  Stuckey.  Jr.  (D) .  8  »  L. 

Benjamin  Blackburn  (B) .  S  &  L- 
HAWan 

Senator  Blram  Pong  (R) .  8  *  U 

Spark  Mataunaga  (D),  S. 


XLUNOU 

Frank  Annunxlo  (D) .  1*. 
Laalle  C.  Arenda  (R>.8. 
Harold  B.  CoIUel  (BI.S. 
Btward  J.  Dernlnakl  (B) .  B. 
John  N  Erlenbom  (B),L. 
Robert  McClory  (R> .  L- 
Roman  C  Puclnakl  (D) .  8. 
Thomaa  Rallaback  (B«.a*L. 
Dan  Kostenkowakl  (D) .  8  *  L. 
Donald  Riunaleld  (B).8. 
William  L-  Springer  <R) .  8. 
Sidney  R  Yates  (D).  3. 
Senator  caiailea  Percy  (B).8»u. 

IKDIANS 

B.Roae  Adair  (B),8. 
John  Brademaa  (D) .  8  » I.. 
William  O.  Bray  (E).8. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D).  8. 
Andrew  Jacobe.  Jr.  (D).S. 
Blchard  L.  Eoudebuah  (B) .  8  » I» 

Roger  H.Zlon  (R).SJtL. 
lowa 

Senator  Jack  MlUer  (B) .  8. 

John  C.  Culver  (D) .  8. 

John  Kyi  (B).L. 

Fred  Schwengel  (B).U 

Wiley  Mayne  (Rl.S. 

Neal  smith  (D).L. 


Senator  Frank  Church  (D) ,  8. 
Oeorge  V. Banaan  (B),8. 
James  A.  McCIure  (B) .  S. 


Senator  Frank  Carlson  (B) .  L. 

Senator  James  B.  Pearson  (B) .  8. 

Bob  Dole  (R).8. 

ChesterL  MJie  (R).8. 

Garner  E.  Shrlver  (B) .  8  »  u 

JoeSkubltz(R|.I'. 

Ijairy  Winn.  Jr.  (B) .  8  *  I» 

KSKTUCXT 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  (B).  8. 
WUUam  H.  Natcher  (D) .  8. 
WUllam  Cowger  ( R) .  8. 
Frank  A.  stubbleOeld  (D) .  8. 
johnC.Watu  (D).S. 
Gene  Snyder  (R) .  3. 

LomaiAMa 

HaleBogga  (DI.S. 
Speedy  O.  Long  (D) .  8. 
Otto  S.  Passman  (D) .  8. 
Joe  D.  Waggonner  <D) .  8. 

BdwlnE.  WUlla(D).B. 

MAlKk 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muakle  (D) .  8. 
WUllam  D.  Hathaway  (D) .  S. 
peter  S.  Kyroa  (D) .  8. 

ISAkTUlin) 

Senator  Joeepb  D.  Tydlnga  (D) .  8. 
Samuel  N.  Priedel  (D) .  S. 
Hervey  O.  Macben  (D) .  S  *  L. 
Charlea  McM  Mathlaa.  Jr.  (B) .  8. 
Rogers  C  B  Morton  (R) .  8. 
Clarence  D  Long  (D).8. 
OUbert  Oude  (B) .  8  *  L. 

MAsaaf^BuaKna 
Senator  Edward  Brooke  (B) .  8. 
WlUlam  H.  Bates  (B) .  8. 
Thomas  P  OHelU,  Jr.  (O) .  !•. 

ICICHMAl* 

Senator  Robert  P  GrUBn  (B) .  8  »  L. 
Garry  Brown  (R).8. 
Elford  A.  Cederberg  |R) .  8. 
John  D  Dlngell  (DI.S*!.. 
Gerald  R.Ford  (R),StL. 
WUllam  D.Ford  (D).S. 
Edward  Hutchinson  ( B) .  S. 
Luclen  N.  Nedal  (D) .  L. 
PblUpRuppe  (R).S. 
William  S.  Broomfleld  (R) .  S  *  L. 
MDsmaoTa 

Senator  Walter  F.  Uondale  (D) ,  8. 

John  A  Blatnlk  (D).S. 

Donald  M.  Fraaer  (D) .  3. 

Joseph  E.  Karth  (D),8tL. 
uissiaanri 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy  (D) ,  8  *  U 

O.V.Montgomery  (0).8. 


lueoocai 
senator  Edward  V.  Long  (D) .  L. 
Thomaa  B.  Curtis  (B).8»L. 
Durward  G.  Ball  (B).8*U 
W.B.  HuU.  Jr.  (D).L. 
WUllam L.  Bungate  (D).8. 
Paul  C.  Jonea  (R)  .8*1* 

Frank  M.  Karsten  (D).8. 

WUllam  J.  RandaU  (D),8. 
MomaMa 

Senator  Lee  Metcair  (D) .  8  » I- 

james  F.  Battln  (R> .  St 

Arnold  Olaen  (D) .  L. 


Glenn  Cunningham  ( B ) .  8  *  L. 
Dave  Martin  ( R) .  8  *  L. 
Robert  V  Denney  (B) .  L. 
Nwaaa 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D) .  8. 
Walter  S.  Baring  (D) .  8. 

KKW  BAMPemu 
Benatoc  Norrla  Cotton  (B) ,  8. 
Senator  Thomaa  J.  Mdntyre  (D) .  U 
liOUls  C.  Wyman  (R).8. 


Senator  CllBord  P.  Chase  (B) .  8. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  WUUaraa,  Jr.  (D) ,  L. 

Cornelius E.  Gallagher  (DI.S. 

JohnE  Hunt  (B).8*L. 

Joseph  O  Mlnlah  (D) .  8. 

James  J.  Howard,  (DI.S. 

Charles  Sandman  ( R) .  8. 

WlUlam  B.  WldnaU  (B) .  8  *  L. 

trtrw  isnaco 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D) .  L. 
Thomas  G.  Morris  (D) .  8. 
E.  S.  Johnny  Walker  (D) ,  8  *  L. 

RCW  ToaK 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  (D) .  8. 
HughL.  Carey  (D).I.         .    .., 
Barber  B   Conable.  Jr.  (R) .  8  *  L. 
John  G.Dow  (D).S»L. 
Thaddeua  J.  Dulskl(D) .  8  *  L. 
Jamw  R.  Grover.  Jr.  (B) .  8. 
Seymour  Halpern  (R) ,  8  *  L. 
Frank  Horton  (R) .  8  *  L. 
Csrleton  J.  King  (B) ,  U 
Richard  D.  McCarthy  (D) .  8. 
Robert  C.  McEwen  (B) .  8. 
Abraham  J.  Multer  (D).L. 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  <D) .  8. 
Otla  G.  Pike  (D) .  8  *  L. 
OdgenR.  Reld(B),8. 
Joseph  Y.  Bssnlck  (D).8*I>. 
Howard  W.  BoblBOn  (B),S*L. 
Johnj.  Booney  (DI.8. 
Henry  P  Smith  m  (B).8»L. 
Samuel  S.  stratton  (D) .  8  *  L. 
Herbert  Tenzer  (Dl .  L. 
John  W.  Wydler  (B) .  8. 
Theodore  R.  Kuplerman  (B) ,  L. 

MOKTH   CaBOUKA 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  (D) .  L. 
James  T.  BroyblU  (Bl .  8. 
L.  H.  Foimtaln  (D) .  8. 
Nick  Gallllanakls  (D) .  8. 
David  N .  He ndenton  (DI.S. 
Walter  B.  Jonea  (D) .  8. 
Charles  R  Jonas  (Rl .  8. 
Horace  R.  Komegay  (Dl .  S  *  L. 
Alton  Lennon  (D) .  8  *  L. 
Roy  A.  Taylor  (D|,8»L. 
Basil  Whltener  (DI.S. 
James  C.  Gardner  (BI.S. 

NOaTH   SAKOTA 

Mark  Andrews  (Rl .  8. 
Thomaa  S  Kleppe  (R) .  8. 

OIUO 

John  M.  Ashbrook  (B) .  I.- 
Jackaon  E  BetU  (R) .  8  *  L. 
Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr.  (R) .  8  *  L. 
Samuel  L.  Devlne  (Rl .  8. 
WlUlam  H.  Haraha  (R) .  8. 
Wayne  L.Haya  (D).8*U 
DelbertL.  Latta  (R).8. 
D. E.  "Buz"  Lukens  (R),8*ti. 
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Clarence  E.  Miller  (R) .  8. 
WlUlam  E  Mlnaball  (B) .  S. 
Charlea  A.  Moaher  (B).  L. 
J.  WlUlam  Stanton  (B) .  8. 
Chalmers  P.  WyUa  (B) .  8  *  L. 
Robert Talt,  Jr.  (R).S. 


Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  (D) .  8. 

Senator  A-  8.  Mike  Monroney  (D) .  8. 

Carl  Albert  (D).S*L. 

Page  Belcher  (R) .  L. 

Ed  Bdmoiidaan  (D) .  8. 

John  Jamum  (D) ,  L. 

Tom  Steed  (DI.S*!.. 
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AlUUman  (D).L. 

John  B.  Dellenbeck  (B) ,  8. 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (B) .  8  *  L. 

|.kKNBTl.TANU 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  (B) ,  8. 
WllUam  A.  Barrett  (D) ,  8. 
Edward  Blester  ( R) .  8. 
Frank  M.  Clark  (D| .  8  *  L. 
Robert  J.  Oorbett  (B|  8. 
Daniel  J.  Flood  (D).S. 
James  O.  Fulton  (R)  .8. 
Albert  W.  Johnson  ( R) .  Ifc 
Joseph  M.  McDade  (B| .  8. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D) ,  8. 
Fred  B,  Booney  (D),  8. 
JohnP.  Saylor  (RI,S*L. 
Herman  T.  ScbneebeU  (B) ,  8. 
Richard  S  BchweUter  (B) ,  8  *  L. 
J.  !rvln  WhaUey  (B).L. 
L.  G.  Williams,  (R|,8. 
Joshua  EUberg  (D) ,  S  *  I.. 

aHODK  tai^AKD 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D) .  8. 

SOUTH  CABOUNA 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
John U  McMlUan  (D|.L. 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  (0| ,  8  ft  L. 
Albert  W.  Watson  (R| .  8. 
Senator  Ernest  HolUngs  (D) .  8. 

SOimf  DAKOTA 

E.T.  Berry  (B),!.. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt.  (B).S. 

BenReirel  (RI.U 


WUllam  R  Anderson  (D| ,  8. 
WllUam  B.  Brock  HI  (B| ,  8. 
John  J.  Duncan  ( R) ,  8  *  !.. 
Richard  H.  Fulton  (D) .  8  *  I.. 
Ray  Blanton  (D) .  s  *  L. 
Dan  Kuykendall  (B).  L. 

TkXAS 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  (D) .  L. 

Omar  Burleson  (DI.S. 

EarleCabeU  (D).!.. 

Bob  Casey  (D|.8*L. 

John  Dowdy  (DI.S*!.. 

O.  C.  FUher  (D).L. 

Ellgto  de  la  Gaixa  (D) ,  8  *  !.. 

Henry  B.  Gonzales  (Dl .  8  *  L. 

Wright  Patman  ( D) .  L. 

J.J.  (Jake)  Pickle  (D|.8. 

W.  R  Poage  (DI.L. 

Graham  Purcell  (O) ,  L. 

Ray  Roberts  (DJ .  8  &  !.. 

Olin  E.  Teague  (D| .  S. 

Richard  C.  White  (D| .  8  *  L. 

James  C  Wright.  Jr.  ( D) .  8  *  L. 

Abraham  B.  Kazan.  Jr.  (D| ,  S. 

Robert  B.  Price  (R) .  L. 

JoeR.  Pool  (DI.S. 

tTTAH 

Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R),  8. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  (D| ,  8. 
Laurence  J.  Burton  (R).  8*1.. 
Sherman  P.  Uoyd  (B).  8  ft  L. 

VmMOKT 

Robert  T.  Stafford  (B) .  8. 
vmoMiA 
Thomas  N.  Downing  (D).8*l.. 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr.  (D) ,  8  *  I.. 
John  O.  Marsh.  Jr.  (Dl ,  8  *  L. 


David  B.  Satterfleld.  m  (D),  8. 

WUUam  C.  Wampler  (B) .  a 

WUUam  I..  Scott  (B| .  L. 

Senator  William  B.  Spoof,  Jr.  (D) .  8  *  la 

WASHZNOTOSr 

Senator  Henry  M.  JackaOB  (D) .  8. 
Brock  Adams  (Dl .  8. 
Thomas  8.  Foley  (D) ,  8 
Uoyd  Meeds  (DI.S*!.. 
Thomas  M.  PeUy  (B) ,  8.     ' 
vwr  vnaxma 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D) .  8. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (DI.S. 
Ken Bechler  (DI.S. 
JameaKee  (DI.S. 
Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.  (B| ,  L. 
John  M.  Slack,  Jr.  (D) ,  8. 
Harley  O.  Stagger*  (O) ,  I.. 
wxacoNsm 
Senator  WUllam  Prozmlre  (D) ,  8. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (D) ,  8. 
Glenn  R.  DevU  (R| .  L. 
UelvinR  Laird  (R|,S. 
Henry  S.  Reuaa  (D) .  S  ft  L. 
Vernon  W.  Thomson  (B| ,  8. 
WlUlam  A.  SUlgei  (B) ,  8. 


Senator  Gale  W.  McOee  (D) ,  8. 


StadcBti  Sopport  Rifbt  To  Vote  for  1&- 
Year-Olib 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  7.  t9$7 
Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  SpeeOwr,  on 
January  30.  1967,  I  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  in  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives <HJ.  Res.  232)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  would  provide  as  follows: 

No  ottlsen  of  the  United  States  who  U 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  sbal!  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  by  reason  at  age. 

In  my  remariu  at  the  time  I  intro- 
duced the  resolution  I  pointed  out  that 
over  half  of  our  citizens  today  are  under 
25  years  of  age.  that  the  young  genera- 
tion is  well  educated,  and  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  youth  of  present-day 
America  Is  deeply  concerned  with  na- 
tional and  international  problems.  I  also 
emphasized  that  while  the  proposal  to 
give  young  people  over  18  the  right  to 
vote  has  been  suggested  in  the  past,  no 
action  was  ever  taken  on  It  by  the  Con- 
gress. Now  the  Idea  has  ripened  In  our 
day;  hence,  both  major  political  parties 
can  unite  behind  this  proposal  and  sup- 
port it. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  have  received  many  letters  in  sup- 
port of  such  an  amendm^it  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
receive  a  letter  from  a  group  of  students 
from  the  Waterford  High  School,  Water- 
ford,  Conn.,  in  my  congressional  district. 
The  letter,  in  support  of  my  resc^utlon,. 
is  signed  by  scune  300  students.  It  lists 
seven  reasons  why  such  an  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
pleased  to  insert  In  the  Rccord  the  letter 
and  the  names  of  all  those  who  tinned 
it.    It  reads  as  follows: 


WATnro«t  Hzoa  School, 

Waterford.  Conn..  February  7.  1M7. 
OongresBman  Wxluam  8t.  Ongi, 
tfou^e  of  Representativet. 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

DcAB  CoNCUUCaaacAN  Sr.  Oncb:  We  the  un- 
dersigned students  of  Waterford  High  School. 
Waterford,  Connecticut  support  your  Mil  to 
have  the  voting  right  extendsd  to  all  United 
State*  citizens  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  feel  they  can  accept  this  respduUblUty 
for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1)  Being  t^iat  an  eighteen  year  old  can  be 
drafted  and  can  fight  for  and  die  for  his 
coimtry,  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  say 
in  his  government. 

{2)  Eighteen  to  twenty-one  year  olds 
would  be  able  to  expreaa  their  opinions  In 
the  voting  booths  instead  of  In  the  streets. 

(3)  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  sUt«s  allow 
women  to  be  married  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one   without  parental  consent. 

(4)  Federal  relief  for  dependents  ends  at 
age  eighteen  unless  the  dependent  retnat^ 
In  school . 

(5)  The  minimum  driving  age  In  the 
United  SUtes  for  aU  states  la  eighteen  years 
or  lees. 

(6)  At  age  eighteen  In  many  courts  a  per- 
son Is  no  longer  considered  a  juvenile  and  is 
subject  to  adult  punishment. 

(7)  The  states  of  Kentucky.  Oeorgla. 
Alaska,  and  Havrall  allow  persons  under 
twenty-one  to  vote.  We  should  Uke  to  have 
thlj  discrepancy  corrected  by  creating  a 
universal  voting  age  of  eighteen. 

We  extend  our  beat  wishes  for  a  quick 
passage  oi  this  Mil. 

sincerely  yours, 

STtTDENTs  or  WATxafOfto  HIGH  Scaoot.. 

Oeorge  Blahun,  PreacUla  Wade,  Rlsts 
Paflas,  Susan  Curlees.  Linda  Belle - 
fleur,  Pat  WtUls,  Linda  Johnston. 
Linda  Schaller,  Brian  UacDonald. 
Ralph  Hlrachfeld.  Terry  D,  HlIlGeld. 
Karen  Qlfford.  Blchard  UllU,  Bob 
Darling,  lOke  Oreen,  Susan  Wlrta. 
Donna  OantUlon.  JOAnn  Kovaltk,  Diane 
Montest.  Martha  Roberts,  Linda 
Palmlea,  Edward  Bartle,  James  Mercer. 
Nancy  Smith,  Chris  Tordentl.  Suanoe 
Wells,  Dudley  Hambon.  Teresa  Mc- 
Count.  Kathy  Wentworth,  Mary  Sllva, 
Bonnie  Hlnea,  Rodney  Williamson , 
Greg  McNeil,  Jason  Hanne,  Luclen  H. 
Bazlnet.  Jr.,  Marg  McMullln,  Allan 
Tlracy,  Linda  Mueller.  Joanne  Smith, 
Roberta  Herman,  Carl  Lewis,  Eric 
Strickland.  Joseph  Weymouth.  Peter 
Krohn,  Cathy  Carlson.  Karen  Banu. 
Evelyn  Wilcox,  Calleen  MacDougall , 
Nancy  Brtggs.  Carol  Sylvia.  Toni 
Deurloo. 

Theodore  Bartlett,  Darryl  Murphy.  Unda 
Elender,  Ltnds  Wilkinson,  Susan 
Donatalo.  Donna  Greene,  Lynnette 
Outlaw,  Tom  Snow.  Bob  Bunting,  Les- 
lie Ingham,  Zora  Foley,  Larry  Flaman, 
Ken  Buttlnger.  Bob  Daniels.  Douglas 
McFarland.  David  Lenz.  Susan  Sustaf- 
Bon,  James  Lawrence,  Douglas  Platz. 
Martha  Rowe.  Susan  Walnwrlgb  i . 
Mark  Helljer,  Meca  Williams,  Andrea 
Lyons.  NevU  Petrtnl.  Jeffrey  Rapptt- 
port,  Janice  Shelbum.  Judy  Johnson, 
Vic  Toretk.  Kevin  Bonaldes.  Paul  Mc- 
Farland, Kathle  Kononcblk.  Katie 
Williams.  J.  Wayne  Rlellce,  Sandra 
AngUn,  Sherry  Mabry,  John  Wyld. 
Melanle  Surprenant,  Donna  Arms, 
Thomas  Burrows,  Renate  Potet. 
Joanne  Doy,  John  Bottenett,  Veronica 
Price,  Dyann  Oovennlng.  Cheryl  Sty- 
nllaskl,  John  Kirk,  Oeorge  Bonneau, 
Jr..  Joseph  ScoUa. 

Gerald  Kavamos,  Charles  Horton.  Cay 
Williams,  Joe  Mates.  Merle  Kanao, 
Dean  Oolembeskl.  BlU  Deal,  Michael 
Ferglone,  Stephen  Cosjan,  Jack  Mc- 
Donald. Mark  Greer,  Richard  H.  Ves- 
cari.  Kathy  Bm-ke,  Daniel  Cain.  David 
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Uem,  Del*.  L«iMrlck.  Ben  ButU°«"- 
M.V  Ertra..  Donn.  A.  Mlioj.  ^^^ 

SSrar  M»r!en.  W.uon.  RoM«i«T 
ChiUtlna.  Bt-ello  IUcl«nl»n  Bdro 
BItkW.KI.  Jill  Ston«.  Jc«nn  SplMW. 
CandlM    Welglt.    Maurten    J»ml««on, 

TDTMimr.  Jerrr  Brown.  Donn.  OTlelU, 
S^TAlUtood.  UDd»  H.11.  P«  Br«n- 
n»n.  auianne  onpp..  P""  '"■^f; 
««ln.  Gary  Shelburn.  Barry  Goldwawr. 
BhODda   DougHartr.   Ro«««  ?"'?.'?■ 
mck  Leyell.  Joan  Oreine.  Juatlce  C»«- 
clal.  Wendy  Uoaher. 
Unda    Chrtatlan,    Erie    Benolt     KuMeU 
PlcieM.    DougUa    Nledzweckl.    Mat- 
thew KwannlUuaU.  Bill  RogoB    Tttm 
BdimlO!.    Janle    Geer,    Gary    PlaacU, 
John    Aweaec.   Brett   Keeney.    DUnne 
.   Hater,  Noreen  CoUctt.  Joan  ApplUty. 
IZ^t        Wella.       VlrjlnU        EUo" 
(Olnnyl.     I-eaUe    Kim    Brail.    KaUiJ 
BlatcUord.    Carol    Splnnato.    Debbla 
Pukaa.      Joanle      SlrotnlH.      Deboiall 
Camplxdl.      Carolyn      M»"°S.      ■')!?' 
SbtMon.   Carol   Plctena.   Unda   Htel- 
ta«na    Denlae  Paiacl.  Nancy  Sllvertrt. 
Pi^  Borneo,  Candida  PellLa,  Barbara 
Dyer,   Betay   Klipp,   Anita  Z't^f"^' 
Mfetra    Benderaon,     Karen    Bu"'-^"» 
Anastaala.       Unda       Ouldo,       Debbie 
Wheeler,  Unda  Chopl    D.  Senkow.  8 
Mabry      Uargaret     McOauretle.    Be« 
aamnt.       Unda       Belanger.       Paula 
Frtoalre.  Wendy  Preeacbel.  Mary  Uni 
0\irke«. 
lOchael     Plscatella.     Jack     Jonea.     Sue 
Smith,  Robert  Doling.  Irene  Burgea. 
Tom  Lamb  Kevin  Oajaer,  Henry  Albert 
Schaller  n,  Loretta  S«arUi,  Pat  Kane 
«I»rT  MuraUo,  Lynda  Sopcijk,  Idward 
iuena,      Caffeen       OHell.      Richard 
Baacetto,  Debbie  Thompson,  LUa  Gal- 
lup   JO   SeUech,    Kevin   Pope.   Donna 
SaJvagna,   Carol   Boaal,   Craig   Porater. 
Wayne   Beacey.  Barry   Rogers.  Loreen 
D«£laon,       Debra       Mahoney.       Jo«i 
Rublno.  Robert  Zuppl.  George  Pop*. 
Alan  D    McNelly,   Robin   Beaucbamp, 
Buth   Maaaey    Wanda   GoodaU.  May- 
Ann  Wood.  David  Buacette. 
Andy  Clofl.  Clemente  Jajnlnal  Dela  Crat. 
tj   BUI  McCIartell.  fcldle  Derr.  Virginia 
Swan  TomUMtte.  Tom  Ladner.  Ruby 
Bemntasd.  Barbara  Ky.  Joeepb  Huet. 
Oary  Bolla.  BUI  Someatel.  Jaaoo  Vre«- 
Und     Mel    Counu.    Brian    Lonrtjln. 
Charlca  Phlppa.  Leonard  Bunell,  Wal- 
t«r  BrlggB.  Joseph  Bamel, 


Pawcr  Pofca  »l  WooJiU*  N»«  S«  B«d 
Afttr  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP  cauvoama 
m  TBS  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVTS 

Maniav,  Febniam  13.  lit? 
Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  MO  mere  wm  quit*  »  J»tUe  here- 
abouU  M  to  whether  or  not  the  AEC 
could  n»n  hlgh-voltagf  powcrUnea  to 
feed  the  new  Standford  Unear  accelera- 
tor on  the  Palto  Alto  campus.  The  city 
of  Woodslde  was  parUcularTOClferous  In 
Its  opposition  to  the  overhead  lines  and 
was  Insistent  that  many  mllhons  of  eitra 
dollars  be  spent  to  run  the  lines  under- 
grotjnd.  As  it  turns  out  AEC  was  able  to 
run  its  lines  overhead  without  despoiling 
the  scenic  delights  of  Woodslde.    Its  ac- 


complishment was  recorded  to,B~t«^ 
Wortd  magaUne  for  JanuaiT  17,  as  fol- 
low'•  «_ 
A   aao-KiLovoLT  Luw  to  »tX*Lnj.V»  WIM 
pmaa:  AoeBTaicca 
(By  A. U  Parry)" 
concern    lor    conmiunlty    ••"f""""' J* 
evident  In  the  conatnKtlon  oJ  <*•*"»;; 
Bnenn  Oomml»lona  aao-kv  tap  line  to  the 
SS^xd^Unear    Accelerator    Center,    near 
Palto  Alto.  Gain.                                            _~_i-d 
Commenta    of    realdenu    o.    th.   «<»*•? 
(oothUU  through  which  the  Une  waa  built 
\T^^»    «.tl.<Stlon    that    "-^'"°»„^.- 
■Ible  waa  done  to  preaerv.  the  environment, 
other ^^    P'"^'"K   "»   ""    underground. 
TO  wlTthl.   apjrobauon.  A«C   tpKllW*- 

"  TayJi!f1tieTpK>le..  «.  to  ^  ,t  tall.  ^.^^ 
a  dull  ught  green,  and  light-gray  Inaulator. 
blending  into  the  landacap*  The  only  lat- 
tice etructurea  In  the  5  3-mlle  line  are  along- 
alde  Paclflc  Oaa  b  ■ectrlc  Co'a  donble-clr- 
cult  line,  hidden  from  the  land  aide  by  a 

""ISrona-rlngi  and  line  hardware  were  M- 
lected  tor  minimum  radio-Influence  voltage, 
Theae  eUmlnite  radio  nolae  effecta  at  real- 
dencea  and  upon  a  radio  aatronomy  1»'k>'»- 
tory  nearby.  Conductor,  were  bumlahed 
and  cleaned  during  atrlnglng  to  remove  dirt 
and  rough  apou. 

Extraordinary  care  by  the  contractor  mlnl- 
mlied  damage  to  foliage,  treea,  and  gan«'" 
terrain.  Road  -conatructlon  and  clearing 
were  mlnlmlied  and  done  In  a  manner  to 
avoid  .oil  eroalon.  A  heUcopter  waa  uaed 
to  carry  materials  and  aet  polea  at  altea  not 
acceealble  tor  a  crane.  Debn.  waa  removed 
dally  and  construction  crewa  were  ad- 
monished to  avoid  eiceaalve  nolae,  duat,  and 
Intcrfartnce  with  traOe, 

A  "conductor  corridor"  waa  avoided  by 
angular  routing  through  the  hllu  and  trim- 
ming trees  In  an  Irregular  maimer.  The  Brat 
step  waa  trimming  and  removing  treea  for 
moM  roads  and  site  clearing.  It  waa  com- 
bined with  building  acceaa  roads  The  latter 
have  good  drainage,  rock  surtaclng,  rlprapped 
banks  and  several  paved  eilta  from  ellst- 
Ing  roada  A  bare  minimum  of  trees  waa  re- 
moved or  trimmed  to  allow  access  to  ate 
areas  (or  pouring  fooUnga  and  erecting  polea^ 
A  tree  waa  trimmed  Brat  and  removed  U 
later  removal  was  found  to  b»  necessary. 

Tan   TalUHIMO    UlNIMIZkO 

The  second  step  waa  trimming  (or  con- 
ductors. This  could  not  be  done  until  the 
polea  were  erected  and  a  Una  of  sight  ob- 
tainad  Only  enough  ttlmmlng  waa  done  to 
prOTlde  good  clearance  for  stringing  and 
sakKlng. 

^e  thUd  step  waa  trimming  tor  live  con- 
ductor clearances  of  30  ft  to  ground.  15  (t  to 
vegetation,  and  topping  or  removal  of  danger 

FonndaOon  holea  were  augered  4  and  B 
ft  U  dla  and  14  to  SO  ft  deep,  accortlngto 
Kill  oondiuona  and  to  mmUnlie  gUTlng,  The 
reinforcing  bars  are  welded  and  tied  to  a 
aplral,  forming   the  cage  for  concrete  reln- 

"^OTt«  waa  placed  by  mlaer  trucka.  con- 
crete pumpa,  and  hoppera.  Anchor  bolta, 
2U-ln  SJOd  IS-ln  «^  »  '"•  ""  P**"* 
uidng  preformBd  steel  templatea  to  assure  a 
prvper  flt. 

The  polea  are  unique.  They  are  made  o( 
tubular  stael  In  tapered  sections  that  tala- 
5«p.  to  make  a  Ught  flt  wl^out  wel^ 
or  bolu.  HeigbU  range  from  48  to  B4It, 
welghU  from  5.000  to  B.OOO  lb.  Five  atruc- 
tuTM  are  without  guy  support  for  changes  in 
angle  ol  14  to  M  deg. 

In  the  Une.  the  ntX  polaa  total  68,  18 
alngle-pole.  eight  2-prte,  and  12  3-pole  struc- 


turea.  The  atand-t*.  iell-suPPOrt^^"^- 
STon  most  rtntfepoU.  ^  ^J^"^^ 
atructurea  are  beUev.  to  b.  the  1»^P»^ 
'^^  insulator..  »5-ln.  lot*  »«"  fij^ 
In^cTtllever  sUengths  of  3.000  and  5.0OO  lb 
""•^  ""str.^  uniu  "PPO^  l"m^' 
at  double  dead-end  structure.;  the  hlgh- 
■t\.nirth  were  mounted  m  staggered  fash- 
!^^lnir.  polea  to  nw*  ^'J^^'^HH^ 
overeat  i^^ty  l««i  along  the  ««l.ra- 
tor  building.  -  ,   ,^    . 

About  SS-S,  of  the  pole,  were  ••«  ^  ' 
rubber-tired.  Iront-and-r*ar-.t«nng,  I4-«on 
™^m7n,  with  inaulators  attach«l.  In 
J^i^^^easlbl.  locations,  pole.  »«•  «' ^ 
h^lcopter  Where  weight  of  a  pole  WM3.000 
lb  oTleas.  the  complete  pole  waa  Mt«d  by 
L"ell^«r     About  301  <"  "''^"^S": 

::^'bi:r'by"'pi^.ng"^'^^  ^^  -- 

^r  :t«,'.Sd"lU?l.irtbe  top  secuon  Into 

"'•An"or'Sln^co^"^|2^|:^,;SSl', 
to  pole,  where   they  ware  (aataned  «^««ly 

nto^ltlon.  The  ""-"r^nio^alo^ 
.y>    lav    a    %-ln     polypropylene    rope    along 

•hraves  waa  Uaed  to  puU  In  a  %-ln.  Toe- 
^-  no™t.^  wlre'^cb..  for  pulUng  the 

"sSng  of  conductora  waa  by  standard 
t.Mi™Lg  methods,  with  eiueme  care  to 
p^e  a  nolae-fre.  circuit.  8=™"*"^""-: 
dirt  and  aluminum  fllamenu  were  removed 
STbumtlg  «»>«  conductor  aa  "  """''^ 
lip,  neu  and  woodan  guard  ""•f'urM  Pro- 
J^ed  highways   and  eatttlng  wire,  during 

""cSctor.  ar.  l.l.S  ^^■J^-^'-'^t^ 
aluminum.  A  alngle  conductor  per  phase 
was  installed  with  corona-tree  hardware,  aa 

lor  EHV,  to  reduce  radio  nolae.  

The  longeat  span.  3,450  ft.  waa  from  the 
take-oB  t<^er  to  a  three-pole  structure  both 
at  2  100  ft  elevation.  A  ruling  span  of  l.MO 
ft  was  applied  aa  the  line  deacended  along  the 
foothills  Finally,  a  700-ft  ruling  span  was 
used  alongside  the  accelerator. 

The  clriult  provldea  300  Mw  of  capadty 
from  two  PO*E  elrculU.  tapping  o™>  "  «?« 
other  by  meana  of  two  3-pole  circuit  awl WB- 
er.  on  the  97.S-(t  take-oO  tower.  To  pro- 
vide an  alternaUve  •»"'",  °'!»"'' i°I 
emergencloi.  an  additional  S180.000  waa 
soent  (or  transformer  capacity  from  an  exist- 
ing PG*E  80-kv  circuit  providing  temporary 

""To'bulld  the  5.3  mile,  single-circuit  Une  in 
this  manner  cost  AEC  about  »850,000  eaclu- 
slve  of  land  Before  the  more  »ttr«ftlve 
deelgn  waa  adopted,  one  concept  conaldeted 
waa  a  double-circuit.  220-kv  Une  on  con- 
ventional four-legged  structures.  The  coat 
was  estimated  at  MSB.OOO. 


■A.  V.  Perry.  Field  «^«''^°^","°- 
(Ueenng  Co..  Inc..  Ban  Frandaco.  CaUf. 


Ler»  nomas  Gires  Her  Report  ob  tbe 
Si(U  aad  Soaad  e(  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  twuM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BWRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  26.  J9$7 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
Mrs  Lera  Thomas,  who  so  Bbly  flUed 
her  hufiband'a  iihoea  for  a  short  term 
In  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlvee.  did 
what  she  could  to  bring  a  little  of  home 
to  as  many  boys  In  Vietnam  as  she  could 
during  a  recent  trip  ahe  made  to  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Tlalted  with  peopte  from 
the  lowest  mlUtary  rank  to  the  highest 


trying  to  learn  as  much  as  she  could 
about  what  was  going  on.  Not  only  did 
she  see  and  rUlt  more  places  than  most 
so-called  dlgnatarles  would  go,  she  did 
more  than  certainly  any  one  person 
could  manage  on  a  shOTt  trip. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
in  the  Rkcobd.  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  In  the  Houston  Chronicle  on 
Sunday,  January  15,  1967.  which  gives 
her  account  of  her  trip.  I  would  also 
like  to  Insert  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Baytown  Sun  on  Monday.  Jan- 
uary 30.  1967.  Mrs.  Thomas  U  to  t>e 
admired  and  thanked  by  us  all  for  what 
she  did  on  her  trip  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  article  follows: 
IProm  tbe  Hoiuton  Chronicle.  Jan.  15,  1967] 
I^mx  Thomas  Oivca  Hni  Rtpoix  on  th« 
SIGHT  Attn  aoatn  or  Wah 
(Son. — H<nuton'3  former  congresswoman, 
Lera  Thomai,  widow  amC  nu»e»9or  to  Com- 
grets  of  VS.  Rep.  Albert  Thomiu.  left  the 
United  States  last  Nov.  29  on  a  mission  of 
study  ajid  goodwill  to  Japan.  Korea.  ThailanA 
and  South  Vietnam.  While  in  the  Far  East. 
Mrs.  Thomas  examineit  American  economic 
aid  profframs  to  SKATO  countries,  visited  the 
fighting  fronts  in  Vietnam  and  talked  tcith 
Texans  serving  with  the  military  in  Vietnam. 
She  is  due  Iwcfc  M  the  states  this  weekend. 
Here  is  a  personal  account  of  some  of  her 
experiences. i 

(By  Ura.  Lera  Tboonu) 

Saioon.— I  have  spent  the  lut  several  weelu 

visiting    the   provlocee.   towns,   vUlAgee.   the 

amalleet  hamlets  at  tbls  embattled  country. 

I    went   Into   hospltAU,   scbooli.   reUglous 

templM.    and    I    toure<J    tbe    Industrlea    and 

poru  to  take  th«  economic  pulse  of  Vietnam. 

I  talked  to  tbe  people — the  fanners  and 

the  soldiers,  tbe  workers  and  the  leaders — 

and  I   Ulked   to  tbe  members  of   tbe  Viet 

Cong,   tbe  enemy,   who   had   defected   from 

CommuniJrt  forces. 

One  fact  Is  clear  lo  me : 
Unless  a  stable  economy  Is  eatabUitied  in 
South  Vietnam  and  tbe  people  are  g;lven  an 
Incentive  to  maintain  that  economy,  we  will 
lo&e  what  we  are  Ogbting  tor  here. 
I  dont  think  well  loae  It. 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  eager  to  learn 
the  ways  of  Democracy.    They  bave  so  little, 
and  they  know  they  would  bave  lees  under 
Communist  rule.     Democracy  la  their  hope 
for  security  In  tbe  future. 

I  know  DOW  tbe  kind  of  enemy  we  face. 
He's  an  enemy  without  honor.  Rutbleoe 
and  brutal. 

I  was  there  when  the  Viet  Oong  violated 
the  Cbrlatmas  Day  truce.  I  saw  five  wounded 
victims  of  tfielr  treacbery. 

When  I  first  arrived  In  Salgob.  the  city 
teemed  with  thousanda  of  VS.  servicemen 
and  dvltlan  workers. 

How  was  I  to  locate  those  from  the  Harris 
County  area  and  otber  Texas  oommunittes 
to  whom  I  hoped  to  talk  and  for  wtK>m  I  had 
messages  from  home? 

Well.  I  was  a  special  correspondent  for  Tbe 
Clironicle.  ao  I  fell  back  on  tbe  basic  princi- 
ple of  reporters:  I  asked  questions 

I  learned  you  could  find  a  Texan  tn  almost 
any  crowd  of  aotdlers.  sailors  or  liarlnes  in 
Vietnam,  and  in  every  hospital. 

It  waa  a  MtUe  sad.  but  among  tbe  young 
fighting  men  from  Texaa  who  gathered 
around  me  everywhere  I  went,  there  were 
many  for  whom  I  did  not  hjive  personal  mes- 
sages. So  I'd  alt  down  and  tell  them  about 
home. 

I  new  Into  Da  Nang  Christmas  Bve.  It  was 
sunny  and  bright  whea  we  left  Saigon,  but 
the  Uoneoon  ratna  had  been  falling  for  days 
at  D«  Nang- 

I  checked  in  flrat  at  Nary  headquarters  and 
then   went  acroas  tbe  rlrer   to   tbe  Marine 


encampment  wbere  X  persuaded  the  com- 
mander to  allow  me  to  Join  a  military  convoy 
to  Pbu  Bal  in  the  forward  ared  and  only  70 
miles  from  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

The  convoy  was  commanded  by  a  Col.  Khoa, 
a  provincial  chief.  Tbe  road  to  Pbu  Bal  goea 
through  Viet  Cong  territory  and  is  dotted 
with  garrisons  that  guard  tbe  vital  supply 
road. 

I  remember  one  outpost  In  particular,  tn 
a  desolate  area.  The  few  American  soldiers 
seemed  so  lonely  that  I  insiated  that  I  be 
aUowed  to  visit  them  for  a  few  minutes. 

Col.  Kboa  waa  reluctant  but  agreed  to  halt 
lor  a  few  minutes.  There  was  a  flurry  of 
activity  among  the  young  soldiers  and  their 
Vietnam  comrades  as  I  picked  my  way 
through  tbe  barbed-wire  entanglements  sur- 
rounding the  sand-bagged  command  poet. 

I  learned  later  that  they  were  removing 
from  my  sight  the  body  of  a  Viet  Cong  soldier 
who  bad  been  killed  during  an  assault  on 
the  post  earlier  in  the  day.  They  allowed 
me  to  sec  a  Viet  Cong  soldier  they  bad 
captured. 

At  Pbu  Bal.  I  dined  with  the  soldiers  of  an 
infantry  outfit  commanded  by  Oen.  W.  B. 
Kyle  of  HlUsboro.  Tex. 

Later.  I  Joined  a  convoy  moving  down  to 
tbe  coast  and  vLsit^  >»  front-line  hospital 
along  the  way. 

Dirty,  grim-faced  young  soldiers  were  un- 
loading five  wounded  comrades  as  we  arrived 
at  the  hospital.  The  Americans  had  been 
ambushed  along  the  same  road  I  was  travel- 
ing. "Hie  Vtet  Cong  bad  detonsted  a  mine 
under  their  carrier. 

I  was  thankful  to  learn  tbelr  wounds  were 
not  fatal. 

Here  are  some  of  the  servicemen  and 
clvUlan  workers  that  Oongresswoman  Lera 
Thomas  visited  with  in  Vietnam. 

Houston  and  Harris  County:  Pfc.  Rudolph 
P  Cannon,  Jr..  9009  Laura  Koppe;  Cpl.  Rod- 
ney J.  Stutea.  Jr..  4430  Orange  Grove;  Pfc.  C. 
E.  FUher,  2O40  King;  Airman  I  'c  Robert 
Brown.  Jr..  6831  Truett;  Capt,  Albert  W.  Coet- 
ley  Jr..  3206  Sheridan.  Baytown;  MaJ.  (Ctiap- 
laln'i  Corps)  D.  B.  Jordan,  former  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pasadena; 
David  Warren.  3401  Addison;  Lt.  Col.  Ralph 
Culver.  4110  Roaeland. 

Sp.  4.'c  Jimmy  Watson.  391B  Woolworth; 
MaJ.  Hollanw  B.  Bynam,  3S22  Wentwortb: 
Gray  D.  Hill.  6910  Fulton;  Pfc.  Frank  Akios. 
4017  Citadel;  Pfc.  Raymond  E.  Anderson.  915 
Hector,  Pasadena;  Pfc.  Denny  Neff,  1603  S. 
San  Jacinto.  Pasadena:  Warren  E.  Flannery 
of  Houston;  Harold  L  L.  DeWeese.  Baytown. 

Other  Texans:  Maj.  Gen.  Wood  B.  Kyle. 
USMC.  Hlllsboro;  Pfc.  Russell  G.  Qlfford  Jr.. 
KerrvUle;  Randall  E.  Johnston.  Texas  City; 
Capt.  J.  E.  Hanson.  Gonzales;  Dennis  Scblr- 
mer.  Corpus  Chrlstl:  Ronald  Schumann.  Mc- 
Queeney:  David  L.  Reeves.  Aransas  Pass;  Ool. 
J.  B.  Hill.  Hlllsboro:  Col.  R.  H.  Thompson. 
Pearsall;  Lt.  Col.  O.  D.  McPhervon.  Corpus 
Chrlstl;  Sp.  4/c  Alan  Jones.  Nederland;  Sgt. 
Jerry  Wheat.  Freeport;  Col.  Allan  T.  Sampson. 
Corpus  Chrlstl;  Major  H.  E.  Simpson,  Beau- 
mont. 

[Prom  the  Baytown  Sim,  Jan.  SO,  1907] 
AsuN   Toom   Ends  '  CoMOaeasiowat,   Caaxxa — 
Mas.  TaoHAB  Caccas  Txxans.  Battokians 

OH   VOTNAM   TaiP 

(By  Fred  Rartman ) 

Tbe  last  days  of  tbe  congressional  career 
of  Mr*.  Albert  Thomas,  who  served  out  the 
term  of  her  late  husband,  was  spent  In  Viet- 
nam and  in  Korea  visiting  army  and  air 
force  men  in  tbe  thick  of  the  fighting  be- 
tween Saigon  and  North  Vietnam. 

She  spent  hours  talking  to  Texans  In  hoe- 
pltals.  in  their  quarters.  In  recreation  cen- 
ters and  everywhere  she  had  a  chance  to  get 
a  personal  look  at  the  young  men  who  are 
carrying  tbe  fight  to  the  Viet  Cong  In  the 
CBuae  of  the  Free  World. 

She  bad  a  particularly  pleasant  converaa- 


tloQ.  for  Instance,  with  a  young  career 
soldier,  a  dentist,  who  happened  to  be  MaJ. 
Albert  W.  Costley  Jr.  of  Baytown.  Dr.  Coetley 
stlU  has  another  six  montha  to  serve  In  his 
tour  In  the  Far  East. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  young  Bay- 
town  resident  was  promoted  from  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  he  also  had  a  ctiancc  to 
spend  a  part  of  a  flve-dny  leave  with  BCra. 
Costley  after  they  met  last  week  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mrs.  Thomas  got  as  close  as  70  miles  from 
North  Vietnam,  and  she  spent  Christmas 
Day  In  Hue  at  the  Phu-Bol  base  located  near 
Da  Nang. 

Mrs.  7*homas.  who  was  helped  in  arrange- 
mente  by  representatives  of  tbe  State  De- 
partment, also  met  and  talked  to  the  John 
Sylvesters,  who  are  now  In  Saigon  on  as- 
signment with  Esso.  In  fact.  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  a  dinner  guest  of  the  Sylvesters  one 
tUght  during  her  stay  there. 

She  had  several  close  calls,  but  Is  now  back 
home  In  Houston  with  the  Job  ahead  of  tran- 
scribing voluminous  notes  and  pictures  Into 
a  series  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 

Once  Mrs,  Thomas  bad  a  real  rough  heli- 
copter ride  when  tbe  "bird"  In  wlilch  she 
was  a  passenger  almost  collided  in  mld-alr 
with  another  due  to  low  ground  fog  that 
lm[keded  landing  efforts. 

At  another  time  she  saw  five  young  eol- 
dlera  In  a  hospital  who  had  been  shot  whUe 
on  a  trip  over  the  same  route  she  bad  been 
Bcheduled  to  take  tn  a  Jeep  but  which  had 
been  cancelled  at  the  last  minute. 

One  of  her  most  proud  possessions  Is  a 
green  beret  that  was  presented  to  her.  l^e 
former  congresswoman  said  she  was  told  that 
actress  Martha  Raye  Is  the  only  otber  woman 
to  whom  a  beret  was  presented. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  In  Vietnam  at  the  aame 
time  tbe  Bob  Hope  group  made  their  ap- 
pearances there,  and  she  took  many  pictures 
of  the  group  as  they  appeared  before  tbe 
thousands  of  VS.  men  In  Vietnam. 

Prior  to  tbe  Vietnam  visit.  Mrs.  Thomas 
spent  several  days  helping  make  an  omclal 
inspection  of  port  facilltiea  in  Korea.  She 
flied  this  report  aa  her  last  official  act  aa  a 
congresswoman . 

"I  bope  to  go  back."  Mrs.  Thomas  said.  "In 
fact.  I  would  go  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world  if  I  thought  by  so  doing  I  ootild  bring 
messages  of  cheer  and  best  wishes  from  home 
to  our  boya  who  are  fighting  our  battles." 

She  did  say  she  would  exclude  Africa  and 
India.  If  scheduling  were  left  up  to  her! 

Mrs.  Thomas  has  traveled  extensively  aa  an 
aide  to  her  late  husband  during  the  nearly  30 
years  they  served  together  In  congress. 

The  last  Rep.  Thomas  for  many  years  was 
a  ranking  member  of  House  Appropriations 
subcommittees  that  had  the  responsibility  to 
fumlsb  tax  funds  for  Installatlous  through- 
out the  U.S.  and  alt  over  the  world. 


Hie  HoDorabIc  Chti  Holificld's  AMkm 
to  Sonthera  GoTeraon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  soirra  caxolin* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday,  February  IJ,  I9t7 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country  the  following  timely  and  Euperb 
address  delivered  by  our  colleague  Chkt 
HoLirxKLD.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  lo  tbe  South- 
ern OoTemors'  Conference.  OUIwrtsTllli!, 
Ky.,  on  September  19.  1966: 
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tMUMMB  W    COHOUMIUH    CHIT    BOI^DB^ 

m  IS.  1M« 

DrrmoBTTcnow 

R  U  u>  honor  «o  pMlidp*"  In  the  progimm 
of  thl»  Wnd  AnnuEl  Southern  Governor 
"onf^nce.  Prom  the  .UL^idpolnt  of  nucl«r 
fnenr  the  KUthem  itit...  repr»«nt«d  M  » 
itroup  h»Te  been  in  the  vMgu^rd  of  or^- 
n'Ung  for  thU  new  er»  of  t«hnlc«l  P'^r""- 
Thf  southern  intentite  Nucleai  Bo«d, 
«hlch  you  h»ve  toraie<J  to  <le»l  with  the  new 
force  of  nuclear  energy  In  our  "ocletj,  U 
^  u«a  u  .  model  for  rtmU^r  region^ 
o™nlj«uonji  throughout  the  country.  Uut 
week.  lor  eiample.  the  We«ern  State  Oov- 
OTior-e  Conference  on  Atomic  Energy  w« 
held  In  B*n  P^»ncl«^o.  In  my  ""»•«•" 
that  Conference  I  itrongly  endoreed  the  r»- 
Irtonal  approach  to  nuclear  energy  ••  eiem- 
pUfled  by  your  pioneering  organliatlon. 
Many  of  the  problem*  and  area*  of  Intereat 
to  be  encountered  In  atomic  energy  are  re- 
gional onea  and  should  be  approached  on  a 
regional  baaU. 

I  wlah  to  coounend  thooe  present  who  are 
w<iTkUig  toward  greater  cooperation  In  atomic 
energy  on  a  regional  baMa  and  particularly 
thoee  who  have  taken  the  InltlaUve  In  bring- 
ing you  together.  Cooperation  1»  eeeentlal. 
and  aa  U  often  the  ca»e,  area  problema  are 
more  effectively  handled  by  thOM  more  doae- 
ly  concerned  than  at  the  Federal  lerel. 

I  congratulate  you  for  your  foreelght  In 
eetabllahlng  the  Southern  Intenrtate  Nuclear 
Board  Oetung  organised  while  the  oom- 
mertilal  appUcaUon  of  atomic  energy  li  »tui 
relatively  young  wUl  help  you  get  started 
on  the  right  foot,  Tou  can  aaalit  In  bring- 
ing atomic  energy  Into  Ita  own  at  the  state 
level  Through  coordlnauon  of  regulatory 
and  other  actlvltlea  It  should  be  poeaJble  to 
achieve  greater  goals  and  productivity  In 
atomic  energy  than  would  be  poMilble  were 
each  state  to  set  Independently  or.  In  some 
cases   in  competition,  one  with  the  other. 

Looking  over  the  Southern  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Boards  report  to  the  Ooveroors  at 
this  Conference,  It  U  evident  that  a  lot  has 
happened  in  the  held  of  nuclear  energy  here 
m  the  south  and  elsewhere  during  the  paat 
year  A  number  of  theee  activities  are  of 
such  Importance  to  the  South  and  the  entire 
Nation  that  I  would  like  to  comment  on 


uaowiH  o»  jrvcLM*M  powe» 
The  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Boards 
report   shows   that   a  total    of   eight   major 
DOClear  power  reactora  have  been  announced 
by  electric  uOUUee  In  the  South  since  last 
November      Some  concepUon  of  the  algnlH- 
cance  of  thU  fact  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring the   8  800  megawatt   capacity   repre- 
sented by  these  eight  plants  with  the  nuclear 
power  growth  Bgures  for  the  whole  nation. 
The   total    capacity   of    all   civilian   nuclear 
power  plants  ordered  as  of  January  1.  1865  In 
the  Dnlted  States  was  only   approiunately 
>  SOO  megawatu.    Installed  nuclear  capacity 
a*  at  that  time  amounted  to  about  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  total  Installed  generating 
capacity.     During   l»fl6  approilmately  4.10O 
megawatts   of    nuclear    generating   capacity 
were  ordered— about  one-fifth  of   «ie  total 
generating    capacity     ordered     during     this 
period      During  the   ttrat   eight   months   of 
IMS  about  16.000  megawatts  were  ordered— 
over  one-hall  of  the  total  capacity  ordered. 
These    flgurea    Indicate    a    revoluatlon    Is 
taking  place  In  the  energy  eooDomy  of  our 
naOon.    The  Hgures  for  the  Southern  SUtes 
auo  indicate  the  leadership  which  Is  being 
provided  in  this  revolution  by  the  South. 

Competing  energy  fuels  such  as  coal,  which 
u  the  bMls  or  an  Important  Industry  In  the 
South,  have  at  tlmee  become  imduly  con- 
camed  with  the  entry  ot  the  atom  on  the 
energy  scene,  I  say  this  because  there  has 
been  a  meteorlo  Increase  In  the  demandl  Io» 


energy.  In  the  future  w.  must  ttUMtjiai 
OT^ndlng  maitet  for  all  types  of  fud.    The 

IniotuU  in  his  June  a  speech  presented  the 
picture  of  increasing  e'""""'  ""?'.?'; 
Sands  in  a  very  graphic  way  which  I  think 
bears  repes ting     He  said: 

■It  Is  eettmated  that  total  electric  energy 
output  for  the  Dnlted  States  will  probably 
be  between  6  and  10  trillion  kllowatt-honra 
by  the  year  MOO.  .^  _   ., 

-This  means  that  we  have  less  than  S5 
years  to  buUd  the  equivalent  of  seven  ad- 
ditional power  systems  the  energy  alze  of  all 
that  is  now  serving  the  American  people. 

To  meet  this  Increasing  demand  we  will 
need  Increasing  amounts  of  all  forma  of 
fuels— coal.  oil.  gas.  hydro  and  nuclear.  The 
suppliers  of  foesUe  fuels  wUl  be  hardpremed 
to  meet  the  ever-lncreaalng  demands  that 
wlU  be  placed  upon  them.  I-toealle  fuel  and 
the  atom  may  be  compeUtora— but  they  must 
also  be  partners. 

Op  untu  now.  though,  nuclear  power  ha» 
aa  far  aa  the  coal  Induitry  la  concerned  )uat 
been  a  user  ot  the  electrical  energy  produced 
by  ooal.     In  fact,  ten  yean  ago  the  Atomic 
Snergy  Commission  consumed  over  10  per- 
cent of  all  the  electrical  energy  generated^ 
With  the   great  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
energy   generated   and   the  cutback.  In   Uus 
enriched  uranium  producing  planta.  "»*«<; 
SCUJ  uses  nearly  Ave  percent  of  the  electrical 
energy,     it  U  about  time  that  nuclear  energy 
ahould  start  picking  up  some  of  the  10»d. 
potxtmoiv  or  otm  nvvxaoNHurr 
Before  I  take  up  eome  of  the  other  Items 
covered  In  the  SINB  report  to  the  Oovemors, 
I  want  to  talk  about  a  problem  which  I  con- 
sider very  serious  and  one  which  demands 
more   atOnUon.     Thl.   la   polluUon.     Pollu- 
tion haa  reached  dangerous  levela  becauM  of 
our    burgeoning   populaUon.   our   Industrial 

society  and  our  careleeaneas.  

In  order  to  put  the  so-called  populaUon 
eiplo*on  In  perapectlve,  I  would  like  to  ate 
the  toUowlng  statistics  pertaining  thereto. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  the  population  of  tie 
EM-th  U  estimated  to  have  been  about  MO 
mUUon  people.  It  took  1830  years  for  the 
worlds  population  to  grow  to  a  total  of  one 
bUllon  people.  In  only  100  additional  year. 
(In  IMO)  the  population  reached  the  two 
bUllon  mi^k.  in  the  year  1060.  SO  ye«r«  lat«. 
It  reached  the  three  bllUon  mark;  and  flnaUy 
In  the  year  aoOO.  only  34  years  from  now. 
It  la  eaumated  that  the  world's  populaUon 
wiu  be  about  six  billion  people 

Turning  now  to  the  VB.  statlaUca.  In  the 
year  n»0  ( 166  years  ago)  our  first  D.3.  cen.ua 
revealed  a  population  ot  aJ  million  people 
The  present  estimate  ot  the  D.8.  populaUon 
Is  about  105  mllUon.     In  Uie  year  3000.  this 
Is  eipected  to  soar  to  3«2  mlUlon  people.     All 
of  the«i  people   wUl   need   electrical   power 
food    water  and  other  servloee   which   wui 
place   a  heavy  burden   on   the  natural   re- 
sources of  this  country.     In  addition.  UOs 
mean,  that  we  are  faced  with  a  hew  prob- 
lem      Per  yeara  we  have  relied  on  dilution 
in  the  atmo^here  and  In  bodies  of  water  to 
take  care  of  disposal  ot  waste.     We  can  no 
longer  do  this.    Our  ever-lncreaalng  popula- 
tion U  manutacttlrlng  waste  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  we  must  evolve  new  methods  of 
treating  or  prevenUng  waste  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  quality— even  the  llvahlUty— of  the 
environment  In  which  we  must  survive. 

In  the  fall  of  1066  an  expert  environ- 
mental PoUuUon  Panel  of  the  Prealdents 
Science  Advisory  Committee  submitted  a  re- 
port entlUed  "aestorlng  the  Quality  of  Our 
Environment."  Thl.  wa.  th' /""l'  ^  » 
aearchlng  Inquiry  Into  the  problem  of  waste 
dunoaal  In  our  rivers  and  harbors,  disposal 
^J^ilerlala  Into  our  atmoaphere.  and  many 
of  the  important  aspects  ot  the  total  en- 
vironmental picture.  I  would  Uke  to  quote 
a  portion  ot  a  preface  letter  by  Kealdent 
Lyndon  Johnson  which  appears  In  the  pub- 
Uahed  report. 


"Our  alBuence  spew,  out  vast  quantlUea 
of  waste,  and  spent  producU  that  pollute 
our  air,  polMn  our  waters,  and  even  Impair 

our  ability  to  feed  ourselvee.  ^ 

•Pollution  now  I.  one  of  the  mort  pervartve 
problem,  of  our  society."  ".  .  ""^  P?^' 
inorts  in  managing  pollution  are  barely 
enough  to  stay  even,  surely  not  enough  to 
make  the  ImprovemenU  that  are  needed. 

In  a  talk  I  gave  In  November  of  la.t  year 
before  the  Contamlnauon  Control  Group  on 
Air  pollution  I  stated  that  we  are  approach- 
ing a  point  of  a  possible  dtlnen-.  "volt  con- 
cefnlnVpoUullon.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Scenuve  for  such  a  revolt  1.  <h.  d«lg«  W 
public  health  and  welfare  which  stems  from 
dilution.  The  individuals  rlghU  are  being 
Violated,  and  JusUflably.  resUtutlon  Is  being 
demanded.  I  al»  said  In  a  recent  •"«">'"« 
before  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  that  I 
beUeve  the  public  wUl  be  willing  to  pay  more 
tor    varloua    servloee    In    order    to    Improve 

health  and  living  condlUons.  

It  U  obvlou.  that  the  rapid  Increaaea  in 
population  and  the  Undendee  lor  concen- 
Satlon  in  metropoUtan  area,  require  that 
we  give  special  attention  to  how  we  supply 
poww  tor  our  cities  without  poUutlng  our 
invlronment.  One  of  the  moat  promising 
routes  to  nonpollutlng  energy  U  nuclear 
power.  Nuclear  power  holds  the  PromlM  of 
iolvlng  mort  of  our  metropolitan  pollution 
nroblMn..  Nuclear  planU  doot  themMlvee 
raleaae  polluUon  to  the  atmoaphere  The 
power  generated  by  such  plants  could  also 
be  used  to  recharge  power  units  such  aa  bat- 
terlea  or  tue!  celU  for  automobiles  and  there- 
by also  eliminate  one  of  our  fastest  growing 
Juroe.  of  polluUon.  In  addition,  low  cost 
enervy  from  nuclear  power  pUnU  could  be 
used  to  purify  and  reclaim  our  water  sup- 
plies to  alleviate  our  water  pollution  prob- 
lem. Our  move  toward  nuclear  power  has 
started  as  Indicated  by  recent  evenu. 
A  courumNam  urmoacH  to  ths  roLLtrrioH 
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I  tor  one  quesUon  whether  present  efforu 
to  bring  environmental  polluUon  under  con- 
trol a.  we  enter  Uie  era  oJ  the  megalopolla 
will  be  .ucceeaful.  Thua  far  moet  of  the 
thinking  on  Uie  subject  ha.  been  devoted  to 
UolaUng  single  sapect.  of  the  problem-such 
a.  air  polluUon  reeultlng  from  the  operation 
of  automobile.,  or  water  pollution  due  M  In- 
duatrlal  operations. 

I  do  not  think  that  It  I.  fruitful  to  con- 
.Ider  only  .peclllc  type,  of  polluUon.  The 
piecemeal  approach  tend,  to  »mlt  Oie  consld- 
eraUon  to  only  local  area,  of  such  POUutlon 
Moreover,  certain  areas  tend  to  be  emphaslKd 
whUe  others  are  neglected.  Tor  example,  one 
important  aspect  of  environmental  control 
which  I  think  haa  been  neglected  U  the  In - 
terrelaUon  of  environmental  poUuUon  fac- 
tor, with  our  over-all  way  of  lite  I  think  It 
U  Ome  now  to  look  at  complete  urban  centers 
with  control  of  envlronmenUl  polluUon  a 
fundamenUU  factor  In  their  design. 

In  many  locallUe.  we  are  now  wltneMlng 
the  conrtructlon  of  completely  new  cit  ea. 
aometlmea  through  InlUaUon  of  construcUon 
of  large  new  development.,  and  In  many  caaes 
through  the  wholesale  redevelopment  ot  ex- 
istmrurban  areas.     Wouldn't  It  be  wlae  to 
aelae  this  opportunity  to  take  an  over-aU  ap- 
proach to  the  polluUon  problem?     Let  me 
give  a  few  examples  of  what  I  have  In  mind 
The  automobile  1.  now  one  of  the  greatMt 
contributors  to  atmoapherlc  polluUon.    High- 
ways and  interchange,  tor  automobiles  pre- 
sent severe  problem.  In  Uie  1~'«°  "J  "'"^ 
oommunlUea.    If.  quite  poaalble  U»at  It  we 
looked   at  theae   queatlon.  aa  related  prob- 
lem^-that  la.  a.  part  of  a  whole— we  might 
find  a  combined  solution  to  both  of  them.    In 
other  words.  In  lieu  of  Mttlng  one  group  of 
planner,  upon  the  problem  ot  reducing  pollu- 
tion from  the  automobile  and  another  group 
to  solving  the  transportaUon  queaUon.  why 
not  look  at  theee  a.  Interrelated  problejn.7 
In  doing  K>  the  planner,  might  nnd  that  re- 


stricted UM  of  the  automobile  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  maas  transportation  system 
In  the  urban  area  would  provide  superior 
commuting  service  while  eliminating  both 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  and  the  problem 
of  concrete  Jungles.  Other  slmllsr  examples 
of  the  value  of  considering  urban  design 
from  the  .tandpolnt  ol  a  complete  system  can 
readily  be  given. 

One  fundamental  factor  which  Is  crlUcal 
to  the  overall  problem  of  urban  design  Is  the 
provision  of  energy.  The  availability  ot  an 
udequ.te  supply  of  low  cost  energy  which  In 
Itself  does  not  contaminate  the  environment 
will  permit  the  elimination  of  many  of  our 
pollution  problems.  With  adequate  supplies 
of  low  cost  energy,  water  can  be  purified,  air 
can  be  Altered,  automobiles  can  be  propelled, 
various  waate.  can  be  converted  and  elimi- 
nated, and  so  torth.  Nuclear  energy,  for  one. 
may  flu  this  bill.  Perhaps,  therefore,  en- 
ergy ahould  be  given  a  more  centra]  position 
in  our  urban  planning. 

The  foregoing  amply  indicates,  I  think, 
that  we  can  no  longer  conalder  piecemeal 
solution,  to  our  envlionmental  problem.. 
We  must  approach  the  urban  design  problem 
on  a  broader  baaU.  I  alK>  want  to  Indicate 
that  It  1.  an  urgent  matter  to  get  on  with 
the  overall  system  analysis  approach  In  our 
attempta  to  achieve  proper  control  ot  en- 
vironmental pollution.  We  should  alao  uti- 
lize our  great  adentlflc  centers  to  give  Ufl 
guidance  In  this  critical  area.  Our  atomic 
energy  laboratorlea.  tor  example,  contain  a 
concentrauon  of  sclenUOc  and  technical  tal- 
ent never  before  smaMed.  The  accomplish- 
ment. In  the  field  oC  nuclear  weapon,  and 
civilian  applloationa  of  nuclear  energy  I  do 
not  believe  are  matched  by  any  other  Mlen- 
tlfic  effort.  I  think  It  might  help  it  I  were 
to  give  a  few  example,  to  lllu.trate  the 
unlqueneM  of  thl.  national  reMsurce  and  It. 
adequacy  to  treat  the  overall  system  analy- 
sis approach  to  the  urban  design  problem. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Oommlaalon's  national 
laboratories  are  atatfed  by  outstanding  acl- 
entlsts  In  both  the  physical  and  life  sciences. 
The  concept  of  tracer  tochnlques  maetered 
and  used  In  the  atomic  energy  program  1.  a 
fundamental  tool  In  the  analy.u  of  our  envi- 
ronment. The  problem,  ot  nuclear  weapon. 
effects  and  fallout  have  been  faced  by  the 
national  latx>ra(orlea  on  a  worldwide  basis 
ualng  technique,  directly  applicable  to  the 
ahalysls  ot  polluUon  problems.  The  world- 
wide aspect  oi  pollution  Is  stressed  In  the 
Report  of  the  Prealdeot's  Science  Advisory 
Panel  on  Pollution  where  they  recommend 
that  data  be  obtained  on  pollution  and  tem- 
perature trend.  In  the  atmo.phere  and  strat- 
oephere  throughout  the  world.  The  ..me 
approach  ha.  been  ueed  concerning  meas- 
urement, in  the  ocean,  when  radioactive 
waate  dlapoMj  in  the  ocean  wa.  under  oon- 
elderaUon.  "nie  biological  .tudle.  of  the 
effecu  of  radlauon  on  ecological  system.  1. 
.ISO  an  area  of  special  talent  poMesMd  by 
the  naUonal  laboratonea.  The  peat  control 
work  which  h..  been  achieved  through  the 
uae  of  radiation  also  covers  an  Important  a.- 
pect  of  the  environmental  polluUon  prob- 
lem. Of  oourM,  a.  I  mentioned  before,  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  planta.  which 
wa.  done  by  our  national  laboratorlea,  to 
supply  the  electrical  need,  ot  urban  centers 
Is  .  fundamental  factor  In  any  approach  to 
the  pollution  problem,  Thl.  one  factor  may 
prove  to  be  the  moat  effective  In  contribut- 
ing to  a  Mlutlon  to  the  pollution  problem — 
but  It  muat  be  eonaidered  In  the  overall 
analysi.  of  our  environmental  pollution 
problem. 

What  1  peraooally  propoae  to  do  1.  to  fol- 
low up  on  thl.  Item  with  the  Atomic  Baergy 
CommiMloa.  What  I  would  like  to  m.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Onrnmlarton  do  I.  moblllae  lU 
reaourcea  and  oom*  up  wlUi  an  ouUlne  of 
how  to  approach  Um  overall  environmental 
polluUoo  problem  oC  the  megalopolla.    It  It 


Is  agreed  that  the  propoeed  attack  can  give 
us  valuable  aoalstance  then  we, can  look  into 
how  thl.  competence  can  be  utlllaed. 

I  Armly  believe  that  our  only  hope  tor. a 
satlafactory  aolutlon  to  the  general  problem, 
of  environmental  pollution  i.  the  compre- 
hensive approach.  The  city  or  the  mega- 
lopolla mu.t  t>e  considered  a.  a  Whole  and 
ways  must  be  found  to  provide  man  with  his 
needs  without  pol»}nlng  him. 

ESrPLOTEE    XADUTION    PBqrXCTIOja 

Getting  back  to  the  -work  of  the  SIKB  In 
the  paat  year.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
radiation  protection  of  the  workmen  In  the 
nuclear  Industry.  The  work  that  your  state 
organlratlon.  have  been  doing  to  educate  and 
train  worker.  In  the  control  of  raditlon  and 
to  tie  such  work  Into  the  workmen's  com- 
penaaUon  programs  of  the  various  eta  tea  I. 
laudatory.  The  raditatloa  protection  of 
workers  In  induatry  received  special  atten- 
tion In  the  June  23  meeting  of  SINB  at  Oak 
Ridge.  My  colleague.  Senator  Gore,  ad- 
dressed you  at  that  meeting  and  did  a  Sne 
Job  of  outlining  the  growing  number  of 
workers  In  the  atomic  energy  field. 

The  subject  ot  radlaUon  protection  and 
workmen's  compensfttlon  for  radiation  in- 
Injurle.  has  concerned. «he  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  for  many  years.  I  have 
been  advlMd  that  IntormaUon  developed  dur- 
ing the  hearing,  we  held  begtnlng  In  1960  ha. 
been  ot  awlatance  to  the  State.  In  formu- 
lating the  many  Improvement,  that  have 
been  made  In  workmen  compensation  stat- 
utes the  past  aeven  years.  In  many  states 
there  Is  aUU  room  for  Improvement,  and  It 
Is  an  area  In  which  we  are  constantly  learn- 
ing. 

On  August  30  and  31  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee held  hearing,  concerning  an  AEC- 
spoiuored  program  to  provide  aaelstance  to 
the  sUtea  In  connecUon  with  eatabllshing 
and  operating  recordkeeping  system,  tor 
atomic  energy  workers.  There  Is  apparently 
Mxne  cont:ern  with  respect  to  the  poselble 
effect  on  other  form,  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  setting  ot  precedenu  with  re- 
spect to  the  pursuit  of  claims  for  radlauon 
Injury.  In  reaponse  to  requeat.  from  pro- 
feaslon.l  and  Industrial  organlzaUona.  w. 
have  scheduled  additional  hearings  concern- 
ing the  AEC  recordkeeping  program  tor  Sep- 
tember 30.  1066.  With  the  large  number  of 
individual,  and  organisation.  e.pre.alng  an 
Intereat.  we  may  have  to  conUnue  the  hear- 
ing, on  September  31.t. 

We  always  try  to  get  the  full  Intonnatlon 
on  each  and  every  lame  before  acting.  1  look 
forward  to  the  bearing  on  Tuesday  to  provide 
ua  with  vital  IntormaUon.  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  tostlmony  will  help  u.  to  reach  a 
decision  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

It  is  Important  In  the  field  ot  workmen's 
compensation.  parUcularly  a.  It  |>ertalna  to 
occupational  exposure  to  radiation,  to  have 
uniformity  of  atandarda.  Each  of  your  statea 
may  have  allghUy  different  problem,  which 
may  result  In  allghtly  different  statea'  law. 
for  compenasuon.  It  1.  paramount  that 
where  poaalble  we  derive  these  law.  trotn  a 
uniform  code  or  set  of  standards.  Tour  group 
can  make  a  valuable  contribution  by  spon- 
soring seminar,  which  wotild  permit  the  dis- 
cussion and  Interchange  ot  Ideas  relating  to 
criteria  and  standard,  affecting  workmen's 
compenaaUon  laws  and  recordkeeping, 
arma  rrroars  or  thx  si»a 

Time  doea  not  permit  me  to  comment  on 
other  Important  areas  of  interest  being  pur- 
sued by  SINB.  The  effort,  of  the  Board  In 
eduoatlon.  civil  detenee.  w.ter  deeallnatlon 
are  a  few  ot  the  other  area,  which  stand 
out  In  Importance.  I  want  bo  encourage 
you  to  continue  your  efforu  ao  that  we  con- 
tinue our  progi  las  In  the  new  era  of  nuclear 
energy  in  nich  a  way  a.  to  auure  the  maxl- 
mum  bcneflta  for  mankind. 


CoBfeflwB,  Cotrapiiea  Straafk  SaifCB 
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or 
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Monday.  February  13.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
congestion,  waste,  and  pUferlng  oi  cargo 
in  Saigon  Harbor  continues  in  spite  of 
assurances  from  Vietnamese  and  Amer- 
ican officials  that  action  has  been  taken 
to  stop  the  chaos.  Last  year,  jual  before 
the  elections,  we  were  assured  by  AID  of- 
ficials that  steps  were  being  taken  to  halt 
the  pilfering  of  AID  cargoes  from  the 
docks  In  Saigon.  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration told  us  that  ererythiikg  was 
being  done  to  alleviate  the  congestion  of 
the  harbor. 

But  recent  reporta  from  Saigon,  by 
Helen  DeUch  Bentley.  writing  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  In  the  February  7.  1967, 
Issue  Indicate  that  the  situation  Is  any- 
thing but  rosy.  It  would  appear  that 
AID  is  flooding  the  harbor  with  un- 
wanted and  unneeded  commodities. 
Much  of  this  cargo  ends  up  in  the  black 
markets  of  Saigon.  And  the  taxpayers  of 
America  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  time  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  take  action  to  remedy 
the  chaos  of  waste,  congestion,  and 
pilfering  in  Saigon. 

Helen  Bentley's  article  follows: 

fProm  the  BklUmore  Sun,  Feb.  7,  1M7) 

CoNccsnoM,    CokBirmoH    SrmAKOLS    8*KK»ff 

(By  Helen  DeUcta  Bentley) 

Saioon.  February  6. — Bribery,  colltislon. 
ooiTUptloD.  lack  ot  a  natlooal  economtc  pol- 
loy.  black  market  manipulation,  carelessnesc 
and  Ineptnesi  plu*  mounlalna  of  carfO  are 
causei  behind  the  atrangulatloa  of  Saigon. 

Saigon  haa  become  the  Tlctlm  of  congea- 
tlon  and  chicanery  because  the  Dnlted  Ststec 
baa  endeavored  to  puab  enonootu  rolumes — 
wanted  and  unwanted — ^through  the  narrow 
funnel. 

Lack  of  a  funcUonlng  dlatrlbutlon  and 
warehousing  syctem  ahould  have  made  the 
autborltlai  realise  that  they  cannot  pour 
commodltlee  into  Saigon  the  saoM  way  that 
they  handle  them  in  the  United  State*.  Yet 
the  overwhelming  supply  of  gooda  oontlnuaa 
to  arrive. 

The  Agency  for  Intemationai  Derelopmcnt 
of  the  Dnlted  Statea  Department  of  State  la 
much  to  blame.  Initially,  AID  assigned  peo- 
ple Incapable  of  handling  or  advising  on  port 
operations.  Then  AID  topped  this  error  with 
a  continuing  refiuial  to  parcel  out  commodi- 
ties like  fertilizer,  so  that  they  could  be  used 
by  the  country.  Instead,  they  rushed  50.000. 
60.000  and  100,000  ton  purchases  Into  Satgon 
slmul  taneously . 

Local  buslneaa  Interests  have  complained 
that  they  have  been  forced  at  time*  to  "buy" 
commodities  in  which  they  had  no  Intereat 
simply  because  Uncle  Sam  through  AID,  made 
the  money  available  to  the  South  Vletnameae 
Oovemment,  which  wanted  the  money  spent. 

Both  Vietnamese  and  United  Statea  gov- 
ernmental officials — the  Vietnamese  un- 
doubtedly more  so— hare  been  involved  in 
corruption  and  collusion  over  the  paet  aU- 
teen  months. 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  whan  he  looked 
at  the  aad  plight  at  Satgon  port  laat  October, 
remarked: 

"It  aK>ean  that  a  den  of  thleraa  le  operat- 
ing here." 


A622 

in  »P  port  p.x«mn.I.     It  U^bop«l  U»t  tb. 
■•dM  Of  thieve.-  fa"  t>««°  ^,^, 
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I  out. 


Hundred,  o.  tiou.an.1.  of  ton.  M  ^^ 
U.,.  been  .bov«l  tnto  tW  .leepT  ■"' f^*^ 
Sort  Umo.t  oremlgbt  Mi<l  »»"  f""'"*,; 
!^5.t7ie  Ktung  for  cong^tion.  tiUeverr,  «>a 
Beneril  marttlm.  problem. 

Saigon  initially  wu  located  about  M  mUM 
„o  t^  over  from  tHe  South  China  Sea  and 
SLliSed  W  hindl.  tl«  annual  exportation  of 
^  Si  «n.  of  bagged  rice  and  a  UtUe  rubber^ 
It  unoorted  »  reUUvely  Mnall  amount  of 
luil^l^™  tor  the  K«.ch  Who  domlnat«l 

"""''''    cOMTUm  WITH  laaiteKAl 

Laat  year  alone,  howerer.  nearly  *">aiM> 
tonTof  k«ieral  cargo,  both  military  and  com- 
m^alVa.  Imported  through  thl.  '^'V^ 
Old  China  erperta.  looUng  at  the  bartor  of 
sJgon  today,  i^  »  "ttong  .Unllatlt,  (o  the 
^tSlug  a'tmoepher.  of  Sb^t>^-  "Lf^! 
time  the  world'.  buMeat  port  for  .hip  arrtyal. 
and  departurea. 

It  won  became  evident,  a.  the  'Olmnlnou. 
n^  began  Bo-lng  Into  S"?""- '"?  "^'! 
could  ^  made  So  on.  here  wlU  talk  freely 
STut^J..  oorrupaon.  but  by  l"""!"*  »^ 
enough  and  plcKlng  up  hint,  and  rem™ 
Sre  and  there,  fact,  fall  In  pl«»  aM  "Wl- 
don.  are  oonflrmed. 

OCNEBAi^  BOSN..S  KEN 

Eager  VletnameM  general.  «t  them«lve. 
up  mbu.Uie«.  with  .t«.«lore  oompanle..  or 
they  become  Importer..  

l4rt  omclals  accepted  bribe,  for  manipu- 
lating the  arrival  dale,  of  dllp.  walUng  their 
tum..tCap8t.  J««iue«.  

Local  .hipping  lntere.t.-and  everything 
miV  be  hMdled  through  them  becauM 
American,  are  here  only  m  "^'St'lS! 
•  lueat.-— .elMd  on  the  opportunity  of  the 
liaMlve  cargo  overflow  to  gobble  up  every 
barge.  Junt.  and  Mimpui  In  the  area. 

The  harbor  craft  are  extended  the  JuU 
len«U>  of  the  Saigon  Blver  and  requeet.  «re 
»mt  for  craft  from  Cambodia.  However, 
tome  VletnameM  Oovemment  ofBclal.  bav. 
become  oonKlentlou.  enough  to  P""" 
Cambodian,  from  profiteering  In  thu 
manner. 

nrrv  pmuxm  pmorrr 

The  bualneM  men  wUl  pay  the  barge  own- 
er, from  ao  to  SO  ptaater.  per  ton  per  d.y. 
Uu  "ton  ■  to  be  .Upulated  by  the  owner.  In 
turn  the  middle  men  bUl  their  cuetomer. 
from  80  to  60  plMter.  per  day;  malting  a  M 
per  cent  proflt  or  more  without  lifting  a 
finger. 

When  thcM  operoUon.  .tarted.  however, 
no  one  thought  that  perhap.  the  commodity 
market  would  become  .o  glutted  with  the 
good,  baing  huatled  Into  the  Boating  craft 
U>»t  the  oonalgnee.  would  not  want  their 
m«chMidl«  or  would  be  unable  to  purchaM 
them.  Their  refoMj  or  Inability  to  KCept 
them  ttyrocteted  the  volume  of  floating 
craft  In  the  area.  The  entanglement  on  the 
pMra  then  .pread  to  the  wooden-hulled,  un- 
palnted  barge.  Cargo  wa.  dropped  aboard; 
It  dldnt  matter  how. 

Some  of  thl.  ha.  been  .taged  with  oonald- 
erable  deliberation.  In  cooperation  with  orga- 
nlned  gang,  of  thlevea— referred  to  a.  both 
the  Oriental  Mafia  and  the  Viet  Cong— » 
that  the  good,  could  be  made  available  to 
the  black  market  without  paying  cuetom. 
fee.  or  full  coat,  of  purchaM.  or  to  the  guer- 
rilla, for  nothing 


The  omolal  rate  of  eichaage  ^  »p  to  1 
,hUe  the  "MOTmrnodaUon  raU|"  l»  "»  t"  », 

After  the  Fourth  Military  oommand  of  tbe 
I,  "t^  State.  Arm,  .uoceeded  In  .traJ^t- 
enlng  out  Uie  flow  of  mUltary  cargo,  weird 
obetailee  were  thrown  in  their  way. 

MOaX  BOAbBLOCX. 

Fvarj  time  a  rumor  U  circulated  «">»«^»5 
the  military  and  commercial  operauon.  of 
^l  ^rt^to  be  tum«l  over  to  Uncle  SmoV. 
/S^y  more  roadblock,  originating  from 
ChlneM  merchant,  and  financier,  headquar- 
tered in  Cholon  loom  up.  „,„„.™_, 

When  an  offldaUy-appolnted  VletnameM 
Oovernment  commlmlon  made  up  of  per- 
Mn.  from  the  Cbunber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Oovemment  appeared  cloee  to  e.tabll.hlng  a 
orogram  whereby  the  oommodlUe.  clogging 
aujon  would  be  confl.cated  a.  Prolded  1° 
"oOclal"  decree..  Premier  Ky  dlMOHed  the 
commlMlon.     Mo  epianatlon  ha.  ever   been 

"^^e  blackllating  and  UceMe  .eliure  of 
importer,  who  faU  to  take  their  good,  have 
not  been  enforced. 


ANOTSim  BLACK  MA.KXT 

In  Kldltlon  to  proflu  mj»de  In  thl.  manner, 
there  U  another  bl«:k  market— tbat  of  for- 
eign exchange.  Many  local  buslneM  men 
«U1  hope  to  collect  enough  American  dollar, 
from  .teamahlp  line,  uid  Oovernment  agen- 
de.  to  make  an  enormou.  profit  from  both 
the  oommodltle.  and  barge  rental..  Th. 
extra  money  then  would  be  available  to  con- 
vert Into  plarter.. 


Joka  R.  BluiKora:  A  WeB-E«iiea 
Tribatc  to  Hit  AbilitT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    BOOTH    CA«OlJJ«A 

m  THE  HOUSK  OP  BEPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Monday.  Febmanf  13.  1967 
Mr   RIVERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  speech 
enUtled  "ExceUence  in  the  National  Pub- 
lic Service."  was  recently  delivered  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Pow- 
ler  on  the  occasion  of  the  1966  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Awards  luncheon. 
It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  place 
this  speech  In  the  Record  because  John 
R    Blandford.  the  chief  counsel  of  my 
committee,  is  a  recipient  of  this  award. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  no  man  is 
Indispensable;  however.  Russ  Blandford 
approaches  this  Ideal  so  closely  that  I 
find  It  hard  to  Imagine  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  operating  without  him. 
Certainly.  lU  efBclency  and  effecUveness 
would  be  vastly  diminished  were  he  not 
here.  - 

Ross  Blandford,  in  his  many  years  of 
service  has  acquired  an  Immense  knowl- 
edge of  our  NaUon'8  military  stnicture. 
I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  knows 
more  about  the  armed  services  than  any- 
one in  the  PenUgon— or  anywhere  else 
SLTOund  Washington. 

He  has  always  shown  a  tremendoxxs 
energy  for  his  work.  He  has  given  with- 
out hesitation  of  what  should  have  been 
his  own  time.  His  hours  are  long  and 
run  from  dawn  to  dark  every  day.  Yet. 
with  all  this  burden,  he  never  falls  to 
find  time  to  help  every  member  of  the 
committee,  whether  he  be  Democrat  or 
Republican,  senior  member  or  freshman. 
With  all  of  this,  he  has  remained  quiet- 
ly behind  the  scenes,  often  unnoticed 
and  unrewarded  whUe  the  glory  went 
to  others.  Because  of  this.  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  to  find  that  he  was  to  re- 
ceive a  RockefeUer  Public  Service 
Award.    No  one  deserved  it  more. 

Secretary  Fowlers  speech,  which  fur- 
ther explains  the  principle  of  these 
awards,  follows: 


BjCBXWCa  W   TH.  »»TKW«.  PTTBUC  BBVICK 

We  ftr«  here  today  to  honor  Ave  pewons 

r^TbeLDg  recogniMd  wiXix  Rockefeller  Pub- 

Uo  Service  Awarda.  

The  RockefeUer  Public  Scrylce  Awards  are 
of™i^*d  a.  tbe  highest  Priv»t*l3r  -u^- 
?iS«l  bonom  bestowed  on  P««°*^,^' 
Federal  career  servl«.  Each  year  *»^«  1»"- 
ITyou  know,  award,  have  been  made  to  out- 
iSidlng  men   and   women   In  each  of   ttve 

IntSnaUonal  operation*;  general  welfare  or 
SiUOTal  reaource.;  law.  legialaUon.  or  regula- 
Uob;  and  «:lence,  technology,  or  engineering 
C<incelved  and  -t-toUsbed  by  John  D 
RockefeUer.  HI  and  «imlBUter*d  by  Prtnc'" 
ton  University,  the  award*  are  designed  to 
.trengthen  the  public  iervlce  "«»  »f°P«*7* 
the  pubUc  image  of  government  by  r«fR">»- 
ing  dlaUngulrtied  car«.r  cl'")»°  P^V^tlTL; 
VMits.  The  awarda  inaplre  the  reclplcnU  to 
carry  on  their  public  service  with  renewea 
dedication  and  Inaplre  others  In  the  career 
MTvlce  to  elevate  their  goale  and  leek  out- 
Btandlng  achievement. 

It  la  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  today 
Mid  lo  have  this  opportunity  to  extend  mj 
.incere  oongratulatJona  to  theae  recipient!.. 
They  are  among  the  finest  example,  of  the 
excellence  which  typine.  the  pereonnel  of 
the  United  Slates  Government. 

I  am  particularly  pleaaed  to  have  this  op- 
portunity today  for  two  reasona. 

Flrrt— and  I  hope  no  one  wlU  think  this 
la  a  self-serving  comment— I  beUeve  that  the 
rewards  of  public  service  In  the  Unlt*d  SUtes 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  that  service.    I  do  not  mean  that  In  any 
narrow   senae   but   rather   In   a   very   broad 
senae:    the   high   quality   of   the    men   and 
women  who  serve  their  government  and  the 
crucial  responsibilities  which  they  carry  for 
the  reet  of  our  nation  are  Imperfectly  recog- 
nised and  understood  by  the  nation  at  large. 
My  second  reason  flows  from  ttie  first:   It 
Is  impoaslble  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  malnUlnlng  and  Improving  the  quality  of 
the  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  pub- 
lice  service  of  the  United  SUtes.    We  could 
expOH  ourselves  to  no  greater  hazard  than 
to  fall  to  continue  to  attract  and  keep  in- 
telligent, imaginative,  energetic,  and  couro- 
Eeoua  people   In  our   pubUc  service. 

Let  me  quote  brleny  to  you  from  the  IWS 
Annual  Beport  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs : 

"A  people  ha*  the  kind  of  government  it 
ftams  If  the  conditions  of  providing  good 
Kovemment  are  not  met.  the  bad  govern- 
ment that  remiiu  wUl  be  well  deserved. 

"The  quality  of  government  U  set  by  many 
thing*,  but  none  Is  now  more  important 
than  the  character  of  It*  leaders.  In  the 
large,  dynamic,  complex  society  advanced 
technology  makes  poaslble.  these  men  and 
women  are  the  critical  factor  In  determining 
what  government  shall  do  and  how  well,  at 
the  same  lime  that  government,  liaelf 
necessarily  assumes  greater  significance  in 
ahaolne  the  common  life.  For  better  or 
worse,  these  few  are  charged  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  many,  and  the  people  are 
*oundly  advised  to  ensure  the  bett*r  by  en- 
couraging talent.  undersUndlng.  virtue  and 
dedication  in  thoee  who  lead." 

Tlirougbout  lU  lifetime  our  nation  ha* 
be«n  well  served  by  those  who  have  entered 
lu  public  service.  This  ha*  been  true  not 
only  of  our  presldenU.  who  have  Invariably 
emerged  as  forceful  leaders  In  times  of  na- 
tional crlaes.  but  also  of  the  many  others 
at  every  level  and  In  every  field  of  activity 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  whee's  of  gov- 
ernment turn  effecuvely. 

But  the  prospect— and  hence  the  re- 
monalbUlty  today— is  different  from  that  of 
ie  past  The  primary  laeue  today  is  not  ol 
the  order  either  of  survival  In  and  recovery 
from    economic    depwstfoo    or    victory    in 


global     warfare.       la     Prealdent     Johnson's 
words: 

"The  issue  for  thU  generation  Is  a  differ- 
ent kind.  It  has  to  do  with  the  obligations 
of  power  la  tbs  world  for  a  society  that 
atrlvBB.  despite  Its  worst  flaws,  always  to  be 
just  and  humane." 

I  suggest  that  mobilization  of  public 
leadership  u  the  firat  obligation  of  this  well 
motivated  power  in  the  mld-twentleth  cen- 
tury world  of  rising  ecjwctatlons.  of  almost 
uoiimLied  peril,  and  of  imparalleled  op- 
portunity. 

It  Is  vital  to  any  nation  how  well  It  per- 
fonns  that  taak.  and  sometimes  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  country  with  less  than  global 
responsibiimes  to  bring  forth  high  quality 
leadership  affects  the  fate  of  other  countries. 
But  the  responaltaUlty  has  fallen  to  the 
United  States  not  only  to  be  faithful  In  our 
pursuit  of  the  American  vision  of  a  Great 
Society  at  the  State,  local  and  national  level 
but  aUo  to  be  rigorous  In  extending  that 
vision  throughout  the  world.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  how  weU  we  meet  the  requlremenu  of 
leadership  tIU  determine  the  course  of  world 
history  In  the  year  ahead. 

Uninvited  as  that  responsibility  is.  we  have 
no  practical  alternative  but  to  recognise  It 
and  accept  it  and  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tion as  best  we  can. 

To  do  BO.  we  must  have  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective national  government. 

We  must  also  have — especially  In  our  ever 
more  urbanised  nation— viable  and  capable 
State  and  local  governments. 

Further,  we  must  have  a  rigorous  private 
sector  which  serves  a*  the  foundation  of  all 
our  governmental  activities  and  Is.  in  turn 
sustained  by  those  activities. 

Today,  and  la  the  years  ahead,  meeting 
those  needs  will  require  of  all  Americans. 
whatever  their  personal  ooncerns  and  pri- 
vate pursuits,  a  very  real  and  deep  Involve- 
ment In  the  public  life  and  public  affairs 
of  this  natloo,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  both  the  natloa  and  the  world  have 
grown  too  small — and  the  stakes  have  be- 
come too  high — to  allow  any  of  us  to  live 
for  very  long  In  easy  and  unconcerned  Isola- 
tion. 

Issues  and  events  that  once  could  have 
been  safely  confined  to  one  city,  or  one  re- 
gion, or  one  country,  now  Involve  us  all  be- 
cause they  now  affect  us  aU. 

Inevitably,  they  Involve  all  the  Institu- 
tions that  represent  our  public  Interest  and 
expreas  our  public  wUl — primarily  our  In- 
stitutions of  government  at  aU  levels.  In  our 
cities  and  communities,  in  our  states,  and 
on  the  national  level. 

For  as  public  problems  have  grown,  so  has 
public  power — and  there  Is  no  more  bnpor- 
tnnt  and  Imposing  challenge  than  the  pru- 
dent. Intelligent,  and  creative  use  of  public 
power  In  furthering  our  quest  for  the  kind 
of  society  here  at  home  and  the  kind  of 
world  at  large  in  which  men  can  best  live 
a  fuU  and  free  life. 

To  me«t  that  challenge  will  require  that 
we  engage  our  ablest  and  most  Imaginative 
minds  at  all  levels  of  public  service — In  elec- 
tive office.  In  the  key  appointive  poets,  and 
In  the  career  administrative  service. 

To  meet  that  challenge  will  require  our 
colleges  and  universities,  our  secondary  edu- 
cational system,  our  parents,  our  leadera  in 
public  and  private  life — all  individually  and 
together — lo  aak  themselves  continually 
whether  we  are  doing  aU  we  can  to  assure 
that  we  have  available  for  public  service  a 
Bufflclent  number  of  our  ablest  and  best 
trained  cltlsena. 

Perhaps  In  the  past  we  have  eeen  public 
service  too  much  In  tann*  of  individual  op- 
portunity and  not  enough  In  terms  of  broad 
public  Interest.  PubUc  service  Is  Indeed 
stimulating  and  satisfying  to  most  of  those 
who  are  deeply  engaged  In  It.  tf  lU  mone- 
tary rewards  and  thoae  of  rvcognltton  by  fel- 
low citlMos  are  limited,  the  •aUsfaotloo*  of 


a  role,  however  great  or  small.  In  worthwhile 
endeavors  and  sometimes  great  event*— of 
being  "where  the  action  U."  ifyou  wlU — are 
frequently  greater. 

It  1*  up  to  each  Individual  ultimately  to 
determine  hi*  own  future  and  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis  there  baa  been  a  strong  flow  of 
talented  people  to  public  service  over  the 
years.  But  In  our  highly  organized  society 
the  competition  for  talent  li  keen  and  grows 
ever  keener.  It  U  time  to  recognise  clearly 
that  there  la  a  high  priority  public  interest  In 
strengthening  the  hands  of  government  In 
the  competition  for  talent  and  In  fost«nng 
the  development  of  technical,  administra- 
tive and  leadership  potential  in  the  public 
service  to  the  highest  degree  attainable. 

There  Is  a  sharpening,  if  Imperfect,  per- 
ception of  this  fact  today  at  all  levels  of 
government.  Tel  action  to  meet  this  need 
has  lagged.  To  quote  again  from  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affaira: 

"In  a  few  situations,  major  efforU  are 
made  to  Identify  talent«l  persons  and  sys- 
tematically open  \o  them  appropriate  de- 
velopment opportunities,  ranging  from  ro- 
tation to  new  positions  where  they  will  be 
challenged  to  learn,  through  involvement  in 
»hort-term  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams, to  occasions  for  returning  to  univer- 
sUlec  for  suhsUmtlal  periods  of  study.  On 
the  whole,  however,  far  too  little  Is  done 
even  where  the  need  Is  clearly  seen.  Limited 
staffs  and  budget*  in  the  face  of  large  tasks 
Impose  a  ctera  discipline  on  government 
agencies,  forcing  attention  to  today's  prob- 
lems rather  than  tomorrow's.  As  with  all 
disciplines,  some  of  this  is  healthy  and  too 
much  self-defeating," 

I  must  note  here  that  the  Institute  itself 
sponsors  an  excellent  Career  Education 
Award  Program.  Just  a*  the  awards  which 
bring  us  together  today  recognize  talent  and 
achievement  at  high  levels  in  the  Federal 
government,  the  Career  Education  Awards 
recognise  talent  and  achievement  at  another 
level  and  seek  to  foster  them  by  providing 
further  educational  opportunities  to  career 
men  and  women  in  public  service  who  have 
the  potential  for  high-level  policy  and  man- 
agement positions. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments  In 
this  field  began  with  a  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  May  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity.   He  said,  and  I  quote: 

"I  have  asked  Chairman  John  Macy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  bead  a  taak  force 
which  WlU  survey  Federal  programs  for  career 
advancement.  I  have  asked  him  to  study  an 
expanded  program  of  graduate  training 
which,  with  the  help  of  the  universities,  can 
enlarge  our  efforts  to  develop  the  talent*  and 
broaden  the  horlsons  of  our  career  olBcera. 

"I  also  intend  next  year  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  program  expanding  opportunities 
for  those  who  wish  to  train  for  the  public 
service.  .  .  ." 

I  am  making  no  effort  to  caUlog  the  pro- 
posals and  attempt*  to  sustain  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  our  people  in  public  service. 
I  simply  want  to  note  that  there  ha*  been 
quite  a  number  of  them,  particularly  in  the 
last  two  decades,  and  to  stress  that  there  are 
stUl  great  gaps  m  our  efforts. 

On*  proposal  which  has  been  discussed  for 
a  number  of  years  Is  to  establish  a  staff-col- 
lege or  a  Federal  Executive  Institute  for  the 
most  promising  high-level  civil  servnnu.  Its 
purpose  would  be  to  provide  a  continuing, 
federally-financed  educational  institution  for 
career  officials  whoee  experience  and  perform- 
ance indicate  they  are  good  InveatmenU. 

I  believe  this  approach  to  the  centrallxed 
higher  education  of  public  serranU  after 
employment  is  more  practical  and  more  de- 
sirable than  centralized  training  before  em- 
ployment at  a  Public  Service  Academy  com- 
parable to  the  French  National  School  of 
Administration. 

One  of  our  great  strengths  as  a  nation  la 


our  diversity.  Our  Federal  government  must 
cover  a  range  as  great  as  the  outside  world. 
A  single  InsUtution  for  specUlised  training 
before  employment  In  the  Federal  aervlce 
simply  could  not,  In  my  opinion,  satisfy  the 
demand. 

I  believe  that  as  another  altemaUve  to  the 
single  academy  approach  to  the  training  of 
potential  public  servants,  we  shotUd  encour- 
age a  more  pluralistic  approach:  the  develop- 
ment of  a  number  of  rigorous  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  nation's  primary  need*  in 
several  broad  btit  interrelated  areas. 

Alao.  both  the  government  and  the  private 
sector  gain  from  our  eiutom  of  drawing  top- 
level  public  officials  from  outside  sources, 
often  recalling  the  same  Individual  several 
tlm^.  This  custom  has  served  our  nation 
wall  in  the  past  and  continues  to  provide 
many  of  our  beet  high-level  (^clals. 

We  should  encourage  more  qualified  men 
and  women  In  private  life  to  interrupt  their 
careers  to  &er\-e  In  government  operating  roles 
as  well  as  consultant  and  advisory  position* 
on  a  short  term  basis. 

The  need  and  the  opportunliy  for  this 
crocs- fertilisation  exist  at  all  level*  of  gov- 
ernment— not  only  the  Federal.  In  fact,  we 
should  encourage  much  more  movement  than 
currently  exists  between  the  Federal  and  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

This  leads  me  to  a  very  Important  point 
which  needs  Increasing  emphasis:  we  must 
not  let  the  high  priority  we  naturally  and 
correctly  assign  to  the  need*  of  the  Federal 
government  obscure  the  needs  of  our  state 
and  local  governments,  which  la  some  re- 
spects at  least,  must  be  rated  as  even  greater 
than  those  here  in  Washington. 

The  very  fine  study  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  entitled,  ModemU- 
ing  Local  Government,  has  recently  under- 
lined this  need  and  outlined  proposals  for 
helping  to  meet  K, 

In  the  words  of  the  report,  "local  govern- 
ments have  a  oontlnuing  need  to  attract,  re^- 
taln.  and  develop  competent  personnel  .->  . 
Nationwide  there  la  a  sarlou*  shortage — 
■ometlmes  described  as  'desperate' — of  well- 
qualified  personnel  available  for  servtoe  at 
local  levels." 

The  same  could  be  said  with  equal  ac- 
curacy about  state  government*. 

The  problem  of  high  quality  personnel  In 
sufBclent  numbers  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  stemming  from  the  rapid  growth  la 
their  scope  and  responsibilities  associated 
with  rapid  urbanization  Is  intensified  by  one 
aspect  of  our  Federal  system  which  can  eas- 
ily be  overlooked.  This  1*  the  time  honored 
and  highly  effective  system  of  Federal  and 
state  grant*.  These  are  sotnellmes  condi- 
tional on  professional  or  merit-eysiem  staff- 
ing. In  any  case,  by  thnisung  greater  re- 
spoaalbility  on  both  the  sut«  and  local  gov- 
enunents.  the  grant  system  widens  the  gap 
between  supply  and  demand  of  high  quali- 
fied public  servants  at  these  levels. 

Some  of  this  need  could  be  met  with  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  Indeed  there  have  bean 
proposals  for  grant  funds  for  that  purpose, 
notably  those  by  Senator  Muskle  In  le^sU- 
tion  he  sponsored  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Congreae. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Traaaury  has  opened  Its  training  oouraea  in 
tax  administration  to  state  and  local  pereon- 
cel.  We  sponsored  legislation  In  1M3  to 
permit  state  and  local  tax  official*  to  enroll 
in  the  various  training  classes  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  In  addition,  the  Serv- 
ice provide*  the  states  with  training  aute- 
rlals  and  correspondence  coursea.  A  numtier 
of  other  Federal  agencies  offer  training  to 
state  and  local  government  employees. 

The  order  of  magnitude  of  the  need  Ot 
atate  and  local  governments  may  be  seen 
from  the  Manpower  Report  which  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Congress  last  March.  Fed- 
eral, autc.  and  local  government  personal 
totalled  moreahan  10  million  In  IMS.    Stats 
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tnd  loc«l  goTernnwlt  KoounMd  for  7,867.000 

Th«  growth  in  •tat*  »nd  loc«l  pmtanna 
from  19«4  to  IUSS  WM  more  than  400.000.  ot 
6.a  percent.  ^  ^,„^ 

Tbe  Report  commented:  "In  the  public 
Kctor,  employment  Mtpmndea  .uh.ttnU.Uy. 
A.  in  meet  recent  years.  precUoally  «U  of  thle 
growth  |o?er  00  periasnti  WM  m  itate  and 
local  governmenu.  Federal  employment  hae 
grown  only  illghUy  during  tne  p»»t  5  jeare. 
rlalng  by  le««  than  1  percent  per  annum. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  aw«y  from  our  Internal 
need!  )u«t  long  enough  to  eugge.*  the  needa 
generated  In  the  developing  world  by  that 
revolution  ot  rlelng  eipeclaUonj  of  which 
I  spoke  some  mlnutee  ago. 

The  economic  demand*  at  InduatrlallUnj 
and  urbanliing  eodeOee  are  rapidly  making 
ancient  poUtlcal  pattern,  obeolete.  But 
whUe  wante  and  materUl  neede  ruah  ahead, 
too  often  KJClety  and  political  atructurea 
remain   stubbornly   Implanted   In   a   bygone 
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A  vaet  river  system  in  Asia  Ues  unutUlaed 
becauae  the  poUOcaJ  cooperation  noceeaary 
to  Ita  development  la  not  forthoomlng.  And 
yet  that  nver  la  the  potential  source  of  an 
enUre  region's  advancement  from  a  medieval 
to  a  modem  economy. 

Thousands  o(  Latin  Americans  live  out 
their  Uves  In  poverty  and  disease  becansa 
their  home,  are  Inaccessible— lsoUt«l  from 
the  20th  century  by  Uck  of  transportation 
and  oommunlcauon  systems  which  we  In 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  take  tor  granted. 
As  Secretary  McNamara  noted  In  a  speech 
this  v»r.  over  one-halt  the  world-s  popula- 
tion by  the  year  1970  will  Uve  In  the  Inde- 
pendent nations  r»eeplng  acroM  the  south- 
em  half  of  the  planet.  But  thU  hungering 
half  at  the  human  race  will  by  then  com- 
mand only  one-sl»th  of  the  worlds  total  ot 
goods  and  services. 

By  the  year  1075.  the  dependent  chUdien 
or  these  nsUons  alone— chUdren  under  IS 
years  ot  sge— win  equal  the  tolal  population 
of  the  developed  naUons  to  the  north. 

These  are  tacu  which  our  8Ute  Depart- 
ment and  Agency  tor  International  Develop- 
ment the  international  Bnanclal  ln«ltu- 
tlons  and  the  t3nlt*d  Nations  must  live  with 
constantly.  They  meet  the  problems  being 
generated  In  the  developing  world  every  day. 
No  one  would  suggest  that  these  problems 
could  be  solved  by  quaUBed  people  alone. 
But  the  satlstscUon  ot  the  future  need  for 
qualiaed  public  servants.  American  and  In- 
temauonsl,  to  a»lst  the  lees  tortnnate  ma- 
jority ot  the  vrorlds  people  U  eeeentlal  to 
this  tormldable  task.  The  clearly  discernible 
needs  are  already  staggering.  What  may  the 
need,  be  10  years  from  now — oc  30? 

Certainly  there  has  never  Been  a  more 
dUBcult  but  eicnlng  tune  In  history  to  par- 
ticipate in  national  public  service.  Even 
within  the  last  decade  we  have  entered  new 
and  ever  more  challenging  Belds.  both  na- 
Uooally  and  Internationally. 

And  government  service  la  a  challenge. 
Not  only  the  ambitious  programs  we  have 
undertsJten  In  the  1»«0»  but  the  tsct  that 
more  able  men  and  women  are  being  at- 
tracted to  national  public  service  than  ever 
before  bear  out  this  tact  We  are  attacking 
some  or  mankind's  oldest  problems,  and  we 
are  drawing  on  the  best  talent  ot  the  na- 
tion to  pun  and  guld«  our  policies. 

Bach  new  venture  represent,  a  concerted 
effort  to  cope  with  the  Increasingly  demand- 
ing probieiM  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

The  mammoth  problems  of  pubUc  admln- 
IctnUon  In  our  urban  and  suburban  area. 
IneolT*  housing,  educaUon.  transportation, 
aaoltatlon.  moUvaUon— all  the  taceu  of  mod- 
em Ufe.  In  the  doMly  related  sphere.  oC 
health,  education,  and  welfare  we  seek  no 
IsM  than  the  eradication  of  dlMaM,  lgno«- 
ance,  and  poverty. 

The  economic  and  Bnanclal  sphare  en- 
iniiiiiT.  both  domestic  and  Intematlojial 


Issue.  Sustaining  our  econooilc  growth 
through  approprtau  fiscal  »nd  monetary 
policy,  management  of  our  national  debt, 
finding  solutions  to  our  balance  ot  pay- 
m«it.  problems  and  developing  a  viable  In- 
temauonal  monetary  system  are  Just  scene 
of  the  major  challenges  we  face. 

We  face  problems  ot  tremendous  comples- 
Ity  and  Impact  on  the  world  we  Uve  In  They 
are  some  of  the  most  algnlflcant  and  dlfllcult 
riddles  of  our  time  Grappling  with  these 
Issues  Is  exhilarating  The  thrill  and  fascl- 
naoon  ot  helping  to  weave  the  fabric  ot 
history  is  undeniable. 

It  Is  my  convlcUon  that  one  of  the  great- 
en  attributes  of  public  service  Is  the  priv- 
ilege ot  being  an  acUve  parOclpant  In  one  s 
times.  To  paraphrase  a  friend  ot  mine.  It  Is 
the  thrill  of  "psInUng  on  a  very  large  can- 
vas." even  It  wltJi  "a  very  small  bruah.' 
Theee  days  no  one  can  question  this  attTac- 
tlon  ot  public  service. 

Certainly  that  u  one  ot  the  prime  factors 
which  lead  men  and  women  to  enter  public 
life.    There  are  others. 

The  quesUon  la:  sre  they  enough?  Can 
we  inaure  that  we  wlU  always  have  enough 
men  and  women  ot  talent  and  Inluatlve  and 
courage  and  ImaglnaUon  In  our  puWlc 
service? 

Can  we  Insure  that  there  wUl  always  be 
men  and  women  In  government  In  sufllclent 
numbers  such  ss  thoM  we  are  honoring 
today? 

The  answer,  ot  courM.  Is  that  It  Is  not  an 
Insurable  matter.  We  can  only  try  to  make 
sure  But  our  recognition  ot  the  need  Is 
a  Beginning.  It  we  honor  our  public  service 
while  we  demand  the  beet  of  It.  we  wlU 
surely  not  tall  short  of  what  our  times — 
prsMht  and  future— demand  ot  us. 


WorM  Wnthcr  Pror*» 

EJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFOaKlA 

IN  THB  HOnsB  OP  REPBBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  t,  1967 
Mr.     MILLER     of     Callfomla.     Mr. 
Speaker,    recently    President    Johnson 
praised  the  progress  made  by  the  En- 
vlronmental  Sdence  Services  Adminis- 
tration. U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
since  Its  establishment  in  1985.    At  the 
time  President  Johnson  submitted  reor- 
ganization plan  No.  2  of  1965  creating 
E8SA   he  predicted  that  It  "would  per- 
mit us  to  provide  better  environmental 
Information   to   vital   segments   of    the 
Nation's  economy."     In   reviewing  ac- 
complishments  of   ES3A   recently,  the 
President  noted  that  today,  "by  Inter- 
pretation of  pictures  transmitted  by  sat- 
ellites we  are  able  to  gather  data  on  snow 
cover"  and  that  this  Information  "is  use- 
ful In  water  supply  forecasting  for  aeml- 
arld  regions,  sea  and  lake  Ice  reconnais- 
sance, and  identification  of  Hood  areas." 
Today    within    ESSA.    a    century-old 
meteorological  dream  Is  becoming  a  real- 
ity    The  global  weather  observing  po- 
tential of  earth-orbiting  satellites  has 
provided  the  key  In  the  Quest  for  an  Im- 
proved understanding  of  man's  physleal 
environment. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  scientific 
and  technological  advancements  trig- 
gered by  the  weather  satellite,  a  world 
weather  program  with  enormous  eco- 


nomic and  Ufesanng  benefits  Is  now 
being  planned  by  the  naUons  of  the 
world.  ,   . 

The  world  weather  program,  an  Inter- 
national effort  in  which  President  John- 
son has  pledged  the  Nation's  coopera- 
tion. Is  a  long-range  eBort  planned  by 
the  World  Meteorologliail  OrganlzaUon 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  meteoro- 
logical goals  of  the  program  wiU  be  to 
Improve  the  meteor«)logical  services  of 
all  nations,  to  increase  the  accuracy  and 
extend  the  time  range  of  weather  predic- 
tions, and  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
large-scale  weather  and  climate  modifi- 
cation. 

This     month — ^February— marks     the 
first  aniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the     world's     first     fully     operaUonal 
weather    satellite    system      Successful 
launches  of  the  environmental  survey 
satellites  ESSA  1  and  ESSA  2  In  February 
of  19M  estabUsbed  the  system  a  short  7 
years  after  the  first  weather  satellite. 
Tiros    1.   was   launched   in   April    i960. 
These    sateUiUs.    along    with    ESSA    J, 
launched  in  October  of  1966  and  ESSA 
4.    launched    last   month — January    26. 
1967— are   providing    regular   and   con- 
tinuous dally  weather  observations  of  the 
entire  globe.    ESSA  1  and  3  are  sending 
global  cloud  pictures  for  central  analysis 
while  ESSA  2  and  4,  e<iulpped  with  auto- 
matic picture  transmission — APT — cam- 
eras   are    directly    and    automatically 
beaming  regional  cloud  cover  photos  to 
receiving  sets  in  35  nations  of  the  world. 
About  180  AFT  receiving  sUtlons  are 
now    In    operation    around    the    world. 
They   have  been   established   on   every 
conUnent^lncluding         Antarctica— by 
US.  and  foreign  government  agencies, 
universities,  television  autions.  and  com- 
mercial    organizations.    APT     pictures 
have  also  been  received  on  ships  at  sea 
and  aircraft  In  flight. 

In  the  United  States,  "Instant  weather" 
photographs  have  been  valuable  in  im- 
proving local  forecasts  and  briefing 
pilots.  Other  nations  have  exiwessed 
their  gratitude  for  the  help  these  pictures 
have  given  in  preparing  daily  weather 
forecasts,  in  issuing  storm  warnings,  and 
In  contributing  to  the  safety  of  avUtion 
and  shipping. 

APT  pictures  provide  meteorologists 
with  Immediate,  timely  information  on 
weather  conditions  over  a  large  area 
around  the  receivtpg  station.  Photo- 
graphs of  ocean  areas  are  especially  use- 
ful because  of  the  scarcity  of  weather 
observaUons  at  sea.  Such  pictures  are 
sometimes  given  to  pilots  preparing  for 
long.  Intercontinental  flights.  The 
Weather  Bureau's  hurricane  forecast  of- 
fices are  equipped  with  APT  receivers 
which  enable  them  to  detect  and  track 
tropical  storms  long  before  their  ap- 
proach to  land. 

Even  in  aVeas  with  relaUvely  adequate 
surface  observations.  meteorologUts  have 
used  the  APT  photographs  to  find  the 
exact  position  and  extent  of  fronU. 
storms,  the  let  stream,  sea-ice  coridl- 
tlons  and  snow  cover.  From  some  pic- 
tures, and  expert  can  deduce  the 
presence  of  turbulence,  the  dlrecUon  of 
surface  winds,  and  sea  conditions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  operational 
system,  the  ESSA  1  and  3  satellites  have 
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returned  more  than  110,000  useful  pic- 
tures. ESSA  2  hai  broadcast  over  32,000 
pictures  for  reception  by  APT  ground 
stations.  From  the  pictures,  ESSA's 
National  Environmental  Satellite  Center 
has  prepared  more  than  10.000  analyses 
lor  transmission  to  U.S.  weather  stations 
and  foreign  meteorological  services,  and 
has  sent  more  than  700  warnings  to  areas 
in  the  paths  of  potentially  dangerous 
storms. 

Working  In  cooperation  with  ESSA's 
Institutes  for  Environmental  Research. 
the  National  Environmental  Satellite 
Center  Is  planning  and  developing  im- 
proved satellite  sensors.  ESSA's  Insti- 
tute for  Telecommunication  Sciences 
and  Aeronomy  has  designed  a  solar  pro- 
ton counter.  This  Instrument  will  pro- 
vide data  to  detect  and  forecast  solar 
disturbances  which  can  affect  the  opera- 
tion of  unmanned  satellites,  astronauts, 
and  supersonic  aircraft  flying  at  high 
altitudes. 

Improved  ESSA  satellite  systems  are 
being  developed  for  launching  in  late 
1968  or  early  1969.  Besides  carrying  the 
solar  proton  counter,  the  new  environ- 
mental satellite  system  will  combine 
within  a  single  satellite  the  direct  and 
stored  picture  readout  now  requiring  two 
.satellites.  Tlie  new  system  will  also 
permit  nighttime  cloud  observations  on 
a  global  basis. 

It  la  through  these  remarkable  ad- 
vancements that  man  at  last  has  hope  of 
probing  the  mysteries  of  our  atmosphere 
and  acquiring  an  understanding  of  Its 
processes  and  thereby  Improve  man's 
prospect  for  survival. 


to  him.  Donations  to  oomplefe  the  fund 
establishing  the  Herter  chair  in  inter- 
national relations  may  be  sent  to  Bran- 
dels  University.  Waltham,  Mass. 

■When  speaking  of  the  memorial  des- 
ignation Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  univer- 
sity president,  said : 

I  learned  with  deepest  regret  ot  the  pSMlng 
ot  former  Governor  Herter.  This  cams  .. 
a  tremendous  shock  to  Brandels.  whers  we 
havs  virtually  completed  the  endowment  tor 
the  chair  In  International  relatlona  In  honor 
of  Mr.  Herter.  It  Is  tragic  that  what  had  Been 
conceived  a.  a  living  and  happy  tribute  to 
one  of  our  great  statesmen  must  now  be  a 
memorial. 

"Brandels  Is  eapeclslly  proud  that  It  con- 
ferred an  honorary  doctor  ot  laws  degree  upon 
Oov.  Herter  In  1955  In  the  midstream  of  hi. 
productive  career. 

"Our  honorary  degree  citation  described 
how  he  moved  through  'the  Jungles  of  politics 
without  shedding  prlnclplee  of  Integrity.' 

"Oov.  Herter's  courage,  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments and  moral  purpose  wUl  always 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  Brandels  as  they 
wUl  to  the  naUon  and  the  world. 

"To  his  widow  and  children.  1  srant  to  «- 
tend  file  deepest  sympathy,"  Sachar  con- 
cluded. 


Spoketouui  for  NalioB'i  Shipyarils  Urges 
Vtibti  SUtet  T*  Respowi  la  Soviet 
Bid  far  Sea  Saprcmacr 


Braadeis  Uaircnitf  Meaorial  to  Hob. 
Ckrittiaa  A  Herter 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  lCAaaACHT7SrTTS 
IN  TH«  BOUSS  or  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Tvxiiay,  February  7, 19S7 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
dear  friend  and  fellow  Massachusetts  col- 
league of  Christian  Herter  when  he 
served  in  this  House.  I.  and  every  person 
ever  privileged  to  know  this  dedicated 
patriot,  was  deeply  saddened  at  the  news 
of  his  death  last  December  31.  His  whole, 
mature  life  was  spent  in  devoted  public 
service  to  his  country  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  No  one  Is  likely 
to  surpass  and  few  will  ever  equal  his 
characterlsticall;  unselfish  and  remark- 
able contribution  of  personal  Integrity. 
Intelligence,  industry  and  achievement 
to  the  civilized  progress  of  his  beloved 
Nation  and  the  world.  The  name  of 
Christian  Herter  will  forever  remain  In 
American  history  as  a  shining  symbol  of 
the  finest  traditions  of  honorable  public 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  Brandels 
University  named  a  faculty  chair  as  a 
living  tribute  to  Christian  Herter  and, 
upon  his  death.  It  was  aimounced  that 
what  had  been  plaimed  as  a  living  tribute 
would  now  be  designated  as  a  memorial 
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or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MAKTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aKPRESENT ATI  V  £S 

Monday.  Febmanf  13.  1967 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasiona  In  the  i>a«t  3  or  3 
years,  spokesmen  concern  about  the  U^. 
merchant  marine  have  called  attention 
to  the  decline  of  our  fleet  and  urged  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  to  reverse  this 
situation  and  make  it  aeain  a  fleet 
worthy  of  the  largest  maritime  natioa 
in  the  world.  However,  there  was  Uttle 
response  to  this  appeal. 

Recently  the  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  Edwin  M. 
Hood,  addressing  a  maritime  i»Ucy  in- 
dustry seminar  sponsored  by  the  Marl- 
time  Trades  Department  of  the  AFIr- 
CIO.  painted  a  picture  of  the  spectacular 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  In  recent  years.  While  our  fleet 
has  been  declining  steadily,  theirs  has 
been  increasing  at  a  spectacular  rate, 
and  this  Is  truly  a  cause  for  alarm  and 
action. 

His  remarks  should  be  must  reading 
for  every  Member  of  Congress  and  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Oovemmmt  and 
therefore  I  am  Inserting  them  In  the 
Rkcord  for  their  perusal : 
Spexch  bt  Edwin  M.  Hood,  Prcsidknt.  Srip- 

BuiutEU  CouNcn.  or  Amizica.  Befoeb  AFli- 

CIO  kCAftimn  TiADEs  I>crA«THR<rT  8Ein- 

HAR.  jAHtTAST   18.  1067.  BAattlowdi  Hoth., 

WASHZMOTorr,  D.C. 

It  Ls  R  pleuure  to  be  here  today,  partic- 
ularly alnce  I  have  been  given  the  privilege 
to  cootrlbute  eome  thougbta  oo  a  moat  im- 
portAnt  topic — the  growing  spectrt  ot  the 
"hammer  and  sickle"  fleet  on  the  high  ■aet. 

I  could  not  begin,  liowever.  without  ex- 
preaalng  tlie  firm  oonrlctlon  that  the  coop- 


erative approach  being  taken  by  major  eeg- 
ments  of  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
their  supporting  co-pertnen  throughout  the 
country  In  pursuing  a  mutual  objective — the 
rerlval  of  VJS.  maritime  itrength— will  bring 
about  positive  raeulta.  WhUe  there  is  a  wide 
spectrum  of  Interests  repreeented  by  the 
various  Industry  groups,  aU  o(  us  are  united 
In  the  belief  that  our  greet  country  should 
and  wUl  be  restored  to  the  r«nk  of  a  flnt- 
claas  maritime  power.  In  retrospect.  It  la 
regrettable  that  we  didn^  coordinate  our 
efforts  ten  or  even  Ave  years  ago.  If  we  had. 
the  preaent  maritime  dilemma  and  the  de- 
tertomted  condition  of  our  shipping  fle«t 
might  well  have  been  prevented. 

If  one  were  to  aasees  world-wide  msritlme 
developments  of  recent  years,  the  phenome- 
nal growth  of  Russia's  merchant  fleet  would 
take  top  honors  as  the  most  notable  achieve- 
ment. And.  If  one  were  to  designate  the 
greatest  marlUme  calamity  of  the  same 
period,  the  dubious  award  would  have  to  go 
to  the  United  States— in  accurate  recognition 
of  the  steady  decline  of  the  American  mer* 
chant  marine  to  a  third-rate  status. 

The  Soviet  Onloo  with  a  dedication  of  pur- 
pose so  typical  of  avowed  communists,  with 
huge  outlays  of  funds,  and  with  prlortties 
equivalent  to,  or  aurpai^ng.  Its  outer  space 
programs,  has  transformed  Itself  from  a  marl- 
time  non-entity  to  a  major  power  on  the 
high  seas  in  the  span  of  a  few  short  years. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  United  Sutes.  which 
emerged  from  World  War  n  aa  the  supreme 
maritime  power,  in  terms  of  merchant  ahlps. 
shipyards.  alciUed  manpower — seagoing  and 
Bhoreslde — has  sunk  to  an  Ignominious  posi- 
tion. From  a  fleet  of  some  SOOO  ahlpi.  nearly 
all  of  which  were  less  than  3  years  old.  the 
American  merchant  marine  has.  over  the  last 
two  decades,  contracted  to  l.OiO  vessela— 
four-fifths  of  which  are  30  or  more  years  of 
age.  The  quantitative  and  qualltatlre  de- 
cline of  the  American  merchant  marine  Is  all 
the  more  Implausible  and  alarming  when  one 
considers  that  the  United  States — being  the 
leader  in  world  trade  and  the  key  barrier  to 
further  mlUtery  or  economic  conquests  by 
the  forces  of  communism — has  a  greater  and 
more  urgent  need  for  seU-suffldency  in  mari- 
time requirements  than  any  Free  World 
nation. 

Bussla's  ambtUous  fleet  expansion  program 
from  Its  Inception  has  been,  and  is.  un- 
wavering and  BUBtalned.  The  decline  of  the 
VS.  flag  merchant  marine  has  also  been  of 
a  continuing  nature — but  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  ShlpbuUders  Council  o(  America  has 
tM«n  foUowing  these  contrasted  trends  closely 
since  IWI.  Using  world-wide  data  sources — 
foreign  press  dispatches  and  trade  publloa- 
tlODS.  unclassified  reports  from  our  embassies 
kbroad,  Russian  and  Iron  Curtain  country 
publications  and  Information  from  Federal 
agencies,  we  believe  we  have  clear,  docu- 
mented evidence  of  the  Soviet  Union's  prog- 
ress In  Its  quest  to  become  a  dominant  mari- 
time power  in  the  early  1970'b. 

Needless  to  say.  we  have  not  been  oom- 
plLlng  this  information  for  in-houae  lamcn- 
tatlona  We  have  disseminated,  at  frequent 
Intervals,  updated  details  on  Russia's  ex- 
panding maritime  strength — in  apeechee. 
press  releases,  contacts  with  the  Congress, 
the  news  media,  veterans  groups,  educators 
and  others.  We  have  generated  a  score  of 
articles  in  the  dally  press  and  mass  circuU- 
tlon  magazines,  which  focused  atteotion  on 
the  contrasting  priorities  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  assigned  to  maritime  re- 
sources. 

Back  In  1950.  :he  Busaian  merchant  fleet 
cocnprlsed  only  433  ships,  of  1,000  torn  or 
over,  aggregaUng  1.8  million  deadweight  tons. 
The  great  majority  of  these  vessels  were  rela- 
tively small,  ftlow-speed  ships  of  ancient 
vintage.  In  fsct.  the  best  vessels  in  the 
fleet  were  the  100  or  so  Ubortys  tankers 
and  other  types  of  ahlps  the  United  States 
turned  over  to  the  U.a.Slt.  during  Che  days 
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at  U»  World  WM  n  VBXta-tmum  procnm. 
BT  1»B»  the  WM  8t«lln  died,  the  Beet  num- 
tand  only  4*7  reeeel.  totellng  .b^t  »  ■»"- 
Uon  deadweight  tone. 

After  Stelln'i  Ueelh.  the  Soviet  Dnion  Be- 
auBe  more  eiJ«roee««J  In  Buurltlme  develop- 
ment »nd  by  19M  Bad  >  Beet  aggrtgsUng  3  8 
mlllloD  looe.  However  In  tiiit  ye»r,  Rueela 
fomolated  en  embltlous,  long-range  Beet 
expueloa  program  with  ^ipbulKUng  ton- 
nan  prlorttlae  detailed  by  a  Seven-Tear  Plan 
7ig6»-lMt).  The  baMc  goal  or  thU  plan 
waa  to  doable  the  1»«0  Beet  tonnage  by  IMS. 
In  1»«0  tile  Soviet  fleet  tonnage  amounted  to 
4.MO0ao  deadweight  Cona.  Therefore,  Rua- 
,u7 objective  waa  a  ».«  million  ton  total  by 
»haeDdofl»«5 

■arly  In  the  Beven-Tear  Plan,  eonie  Oir- 
fl«ulttea  in  meeting  preaenbed  tannage  goala 
were  enoountered.  But,  by  1983.  the  ••ham- 
mer and  Bckle"  Beet  waa  expanding  at  a  rate 
Cli00<x  more  ahlpa  atwl  1  million  deadweight 
tooa  annually.  ThU  growth  rate  waa  main- 
tained In  each  eubeequent  year. 

The  Uarltlme  Admlnletratlon^e  moat  re- 
cent tabulation  of  •Merchant  Pleeta  of  the 
World."  revealed  that  a«  of  June  30,  1»««. 
the  BuMlan  merchant  marine  conalated  of 
1,»«0  ahlpa  totaling  9.811.000  deadweight 
UMU  It  la  apparent,  then,  thac  HuaaU'e  tar- 
rat  of  S  a  mllUon  tone  by  the  end  of  lOdS 
m  met  only  a  few  monthi  off  ichedule. 
We  eeUmate  that  during  the  la»t  all  monthe 
cl  l»e»  Ruaala  took  delivery  of  83  addlOonal 
nsela  totaling  6»0.0OO  deadweight  tone. 
Theee  addltlona  would  have  mcreaeed  the 
fleet  to  1,*M  veeaela,  lotaUng  104  million 
deadweight  tone,  aa  of  December  31,  19«8. 

Cunently.  Buaela'a  fleet  erpanalon  pro- 
gram la  governed  by  a  Plve-Tear  Plan  ( 19«8- 
1»T0>  which  la  programmed  to  provide  a 
fleet  of  15  million  deadweight  tona  by  the 
and  of  1970.  There  aeema  to  be  lltUe  doubt 
that  thU  goal  will  proceed  on  achedule,  aince 
It  lequlree  4.8  million  tona  total  or  annual 
addlUona  of  1 J  mlUlon  deadweight  tona  over 
the  next  four-year  period. 

A«  wtll  he  eeen  from  the  foUowlng  Ubula- 
tlon  In  November,  1988,  BuMla  had  588  large 
merchant  veeeela,  totaUng  4  S  million  dead- 
weight tona  under  conatructlon  or  on  order. 
It  aeema  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  of 
theee  veaeels  will  be  In  operation  well  In  ad- 
vance of  1070  There  have  been  iuhee<iuent 
reporta  of  a  year-end  aurge  of  alilpbuliaujg 
ordera  which  Increaae  Bu»la'a  backlog  to 
more  than  800  ahlpa  of  approximately  7  mil- 
lion deadweight  tone. 

Merchant  wh^pa  under  conjtn*cfion  or  an 
order  tor  «^e  VSSX.  end  Vnited  Ststei 
(l.M<  tone  Slid  over) 
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tn  H«S,  the  uaJJt.  apent  more  than  •800 
million  for  merchant  ahip  cooatructlon  while 
the  United  atatea  apent  leee  than  »150  mil- 
lion Even  worse,  thle  year,  the  D,S.  U  ex- 
pected to  spend  about  4108  million,  while 
Rusalan  expendlturea  according  to  one  re- 
port will  be  nearly  al  billion— Juat  for  mer- 
chant ahip  oonatruction.  Anotlier  ataUatic 
le  alBO  alarming.  About  80  percent  of  the 
Soviet  shipping  fleet  U  leaa  than  10  yeare 
of  age,  while  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
American  mezctaAnt  marine  la  30  yean  of  age 
or  older. 

The  ftmowlng  polnta  put  in  clear  perapec- 
Uve  the  differing  prloritlee  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Btatee  have  aaaigned 
to  tbetr  maritime  programa : 


BOHU'a  merchant  Beet  already  exceed!  the 
active  U«.-fla»  fleet.  There  were  1,400  large 
merchant  ahlpa  In  the  Buialan  fleet  aa  of 
the  flnt  of  1B87,  whereaa  our  active  fleet- 
even  though  bolatered  by  reactivated  reeerve 
fleet  ahlpa  for  Vietnam  lervice— numbered 
only  1,040.  ^,     ^  „ 

For  the  paet  eeveral  yeara,  new  ahip  dellv- 
eriee  to  the  Soviet  Beet  have  outpaced  U.S. 
deuverlea  by  a  raUo  of  «  to  1.  (Thua.  In 
1985.  IM  new  ahipe  were  delivered  to  the 
Busalan  fleet  while  only  18  were  added  to 
the  American  Beet.) 

Ruasia'i  November,  1988  backlog  of  ihipe 
under  conatructlon  or  on  order  exceeded  the 
VB.  total  by  a  ratio  of  1 1.6  to  1  in  numbere 
of  ahlpa  and  7  to  i  in  terme  of  tonnage. 

In  the  period  1950-1988,  the  Soviet  Beet 
grew  from  432  ehlpe  to  1.42»— a  net  gain  of 
nearly  V.OOO  ahlpa.  During  the  same  period 
ottfirtl.8.  active  Beet  contracted  from  1.000 
to  a  little  more  than  1.000 — a  net  loea  of 
nearly  900  ahipe. 

The  "hammer  and  alckle"  fleet  today 
tranaporta  75%  of  the  Soviet  Union!  for- 
eign commerce.  Although  the  United  SUtea 
la  the  leader  In  world  trade,  only  7.T*  of  the 
nation's  foreign  conmierce  movea  in  Amer- 
ican flag  ahlpa. 

Rusalan  ahlpyarda — and  thoee  of  moet  of 
her  sateUlte  natlona— are  operating  at  close 
to  100%  capacity.  (Thla  la  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  soviet  shipbuilding  orders  have 
been  placed  with  free  world  shipyards.  1 

The  Soviet  Union's  merchant  shipbuild- 
ing program  has  required  annual  expendi- 
tures of  between  »«00  million  to  4760  mil- 
lion. The  U.S.  merchant  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram .on  the  other  hand.  In  recent  yeare  haa 
been  geared  to  Federal  expenditures  of  about 
4100  million  annually. 

These  foregoing  flgurea  demonstrate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  la  well  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming a  dominant — if  not  the  world's  lead- 
ing— maritime  power.  All  of  this  aggrea- 
sive,  precisely  planned  activity  U  1001  aub- 
sldlxed  by  the  Kremlin.  It  requireo  heavy 
cocnmitments  of  hard  pressed  foreign  ex- 
change and  domeatlc  resources.  It  has  been. 
and  Is  being,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
providing  oonauroer  producta  for  the  Bua- 
slan  proletariat.  But.  the  abort  and  long 
range  objectives  on  the  IntemaUmal  fron- 
tier should  be  self-evident. 

As  the  Huaelan  fleet  expenda  and  la  able 
to  dominate  the  sealanee  of  the  oceans,  there 
are  thoee  who  believe  that  shipping  Beeta  oC 
other  natlona  will  be  squeeeed  out.  Aa 
other  Beeta  vanish  or  are  unable  to  com- 
pete with  freight  retea,  which  the  Soviets 
can  easily  manipulate,  the  R\iaslans  would 
be  In  a  poaltlon  to  force  many  countries  to 
seek  the  servicee  of  conununlst-bloc  ship- 
ping. The  potential  danger  of  such  depend- 
ency would  be  that  the  communists  could 
withhold  ocean  freight  services  from  any  na- 
tion out  of  favor  with  Soviet  policies  or 
oould  Increase  the  rates  to  make  theni  pro- 
hibitive. 

Hera,  It  needs  to  be  emphaalied  tbat  the 
industrial  and  military  might  of  the  United 
SUtea  Is  dependent  on  77  strategic  materials, 
08  of  which  must  be  Imported.  Of  thoee  88. 
at  thU  moment,  more  than  98  percent  of  the 
tonnaze  Involved  la  beought  to  our  shores 
by  foreign-flag  carrieta— the  ahlpa  of  other 
nations. 

It  take*  little  Imagination  to  conclude  that 
If  the  Ruaslana  should  eventually  control 
the  trade  routee  by  which  theae  critical  ma- 
terials come  to  us,  we  would  be  dependent  on 
thoee  who  have  sworn  to  "bury"  ua — and 
then,  do  you  think  they  wlU  bring  those 
materiala  to  usr  The  answer  shoiild  be  ob- 
vious— we  would  be  under  their  thumb  with- 
out a  miaalle  having  been  Bred — and  ocean 
shipping  will  hsve  been  the  medium  by 
which  that  domination  will  have  been 
achieved. 

Like  the  tree  air  that  surrounila  all  man- 
kind, every  action  of  the  international  oom- 
muniat  conspiracy  touchea  our  dally  lives. 


This  treaUah  oetopua  thrives  on  the  mdlf ' 
tesenoc  and  apathy  of  peoples.  It  thrives  on 
tbe  oonfuaion  and  pusillanimity  of  govern- 
menta.  It  proceeda  with  unyielding  pur- 
pose. It  can  be  deceivingly  still  or  move 
with  strategic  swiftness. 

UntU  a  tew  years  ago.  It  bad  not  been 
generally  reallxed  that  the  communist  octo- 
pus, among  other  things,  is  s  marine  creature 
of  substantial  proporliona.  I  have  already 
described  the  merchant  marine  situation. 
But  that  Is  only  r  part  of  the  story.  In 
truth  Soviet  Russia's  naval  strength  today 
U  second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States 
Russian  naval  vessels  are  steadily  expand- 
ing their  scope  for  operations.  The  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  outnumbers  the  US.  fleet, 
and  It  U  not  without  a  baUlsUc  missile  capa- 
bility, though  not  yet  aa  weU  perfected  as 
oure.  Rusalan  flahlng  veeaels  serve  as  elec- 
tronic llatening  poets  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  probablUUes  for  greater  strength  on 
Ule  sees  through  oceanographic  research  are 
being  furiously  pureued. 

These  are  all  visible  evidencee  of  how  the 
Soviet  Union  haa  been  able  to  advance  on  a 
frontier  vital  to  our  capacity  foe  national 
survlvsJ  through  the  "Indifference  and 
apathy  of  people"  and  the  "confusion  and 
pusillanimity  of  government."  All  of  this 
happena  aa  the  Bed  Navy  and  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine,  tentacles  of  the  commu- 
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alMt  octopus,  utume  a  challenging  poaltlon 
oc  the  Mtaa. 

F'ree  peopU  unfortunately  are  aometlmea 
unwlaely  extraTagant  in  ttiought  and  deed, 
and  many  Umea  Indifferent  and  apatheUc  to 
things  eaaenUal.  Portunately.  t^oee  to  this 
audience  are  hardly  apathetlo—you.  collec- 
tively and  Individually,  are  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  Donvtooe  tboM  who  are  Indifferent — 
and  I  am  conflde&t  you  will  succeed- 


CftM  of  tk«  Tradlcss  Coattitnent 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OP    MAKT1.AXD 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  HJEPRKSBNTATIVES 

MoTiday.  January  23,  1967 
Mr.  MAC7HEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  haa  been  at  odds  with 
the  Interior  Department  and  Its  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  a  decade  now 
over  a  small  tract  of  vacant  land  In  New 
Mexico.  t.a«t  week  It  was  my  privilege 
to  Introduce  a  bill  on  his  behalf,  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  consum- 
mate a  long-delayed  land  sale. 

In  today's  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Dally  News  there  appears  a  feature  story 
about  the  plight  of  my  constituent.  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Counlhan.  of  4109  Buck  Creek 
Road.  Brinkley  Manor.  In  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md. 

I  request  permission  for  the  story  by 
Margery  Elsberg,  of  the  Washington 
Dally  News,  to  be  inserted  at  this  point 
tntheRicoKo: 

Oasb  or  THB  I-»m>  that  CoxtlonT  B« 
Landb>— Mb  CotJMiHAH  Haa  No  Ann  akb 
Pains 

( By  Margery  Elsberg) 
A  Prince  Oeorgea  man  who's  been  in  a 
huale  with  the  Interior  Department  oTrr  the 
ownership  of  85  acres  of  undeveloped  land 
in  New  Mexico  for  10  yeara  baa  decided  that 
the  only  way  to  cut  the  red  Upe  la  by  taking 
the  caae  to  Capitol  BUI. 

"Right  la  right."  said  Herbert  E.  Counlhan. 
39  of  41(»  Buck  Creek  Road.  Brtnkley  Manor. 
•Just  because  they're  big  and  I'm  UtUe.  I 


don't  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  get 
away  with  short -sheeting  me  Ilka  this." 

Mr.  Counlhan's  New  Mextoo  real  eauu  ven- 
tures started  10  yean  ago  when  he  waa  sta- 
tioned in  L*a  Crucas  with  tht  U.S.  Public 
Health  Bervlce. 

"I  looked  In  the  newspaper  and  saw  the 
government  waa  having  a  aale  on  land  ao  I 
decided  to  bid  on  the  8-acre  piece. 

"The  government  aald  the  land  waa  worth 
Ml.ao  and  X  bid  ftlOS.  I  Just  grabbed  tba 
figure  out  of  the  air." 

KUancA 

There  was  only  one  other  bidder,  a  man 
named  Rupert  A.  chlaholm.  a  succeasful  real 
estate  and  oonatruction  man  In  the  state. 
Mr.  Chlaholm  bid  VOS  ao  the  deed  went  to  Mr. 
Counlhan. 

But  Mr.  Chlaholm— evidently  surprised 
that  he  had  an  opponent  in  the  sale^ — 
appealed  .the  decision  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  give  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder. 
He  maintained  that,  since  he  owned  adjoin- 
ing land,  he  bad  a  legal  "preferential  right** 
to  win.  The  Interior'  Department  agreed,  so 
the  8.2  acrea  went  to  Mr.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Counlhan  counter  appealed.  He  said 
Mr,  Chlaholm  wasn't  due  a  preferential  right 
becauae  the  land  wasnt  In  bis  name,  but  In 
the  name  of  Chlaholm  Inc.  The  Department 
at  first  disagreed  with  Mr.  Counlhan.  but 
after  a  second  appeal  and  more  ai^umenta, 
and  a  two-year  w&lt,  the  land  went  back  to 
tdr.  Counlhan. 

nuT 

Mr.  Chlaholm  counter -counter-appealed. 
He  said  Mr.  Cotmlhan^  appeal  hadn't  come 
within  the  required  M  days  from  the  original 
sale  decision:  be  aald  the  adjoining  land  was 
tn  the  name  of  Chlaholm  Inc.  because  of  an 
error:  and — in  caae  the  Interior  Department 
still  dldnt  aide  with  his  arguments — Mr. 
Chlaholm  argued  tbat  the  land  should  go  to 
neither.  That  waa  becauae.  he  argued,  the 
land  had  risen  In  value  and  the  goremment 
was  being  cheated. 

The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land 

Management  studied  the  case  again.     They 

decided    that   Mr.   Counlhan   waa  right   and 

that  the  land  should  stay  with  him.    But  .  .  . 

AB  amjcrrau 

Taking  a  cue  from  Mr.  Chlsholm's  Anal 
argument,  they  decided  to  re-assess  the  land 
to  see  If  the  government  was.  In  fact,  being 
short-changed.  They  re-aaaeaaed  It  and  a&ld 
that  the  land  had  been  worth  not  881.50.  but 
»4&1  at  the  time  of  the  bidding.  Therefore. 
they  said,  the  8.3  acrea  outalde  of  Laa  Crucea 
was  once  again  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  aale.  appeal,  counter  appeal 
and  counter-counter  appeal  were  for  nought. 

Mr.  Counlhan  re-counter -counter  appealed 
the  Government's  reclaiming  the  land.  But, 
he  said.  It  didn't  do  any  good. 

"That's  Ilka  betting  on  laat  year's  elec- 
tions." he  argued.  "Tbat's  looking  over  your 
shoulder  after  It's  all  over."  he  complained. 
"It  waa  like  running  headlong  Into  a  series 
of  stone  walla,"  he  moaned. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Counlhan,  who  had 
changed  Jobs  first  to  the  Army,  then  to  the 
Air  Force,  was  transferred  to  Waahlngton, 
first  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  then  the  Pen- 
tagon, as  a  ctviiiaii  employe.  Back  In  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Chlsholm  had  died  In  a  plane 
crsah. 

"I  read  In  the  i>aper  here  a  story  about  a 
man  who  bad  a  fight  with  the  government 
over  14  cents."  he  aald.  "And  be  finally  had 
his  congrtMuman  totroduce  a  private  biu  in 
Congreaa,  and  tbat's  how  he  won.  8o  I  went 
to  Rep.  (Bervey)  Machen  <D.,  Md.)  and  asked 
him  to  do  the  same  for  me. 

Rep.  Machen  compiled.  But  not  without 
one  more  twist. 

"When  he  went  to  the  oOce  tha,t  ordinarily 
draws  up  private  blUa  tor  ooafreaaman,"  Mr. 
CounlhAD  aald.  "the  offlca  was  too  busy."  So 
he  asked  the  Interior  Dq>artm«nt  lawyers  to 
help  out,  and  they  did." 


EWD  or  THs  ao&o 

The  bill  la  now  In  Oougreaa.  tbanka  to  the 
boost  from  "the  enemy"  and  Mr.  Counlhan 
Is   waiting  to  bear  the  outcome. 

"I  think  the  Interior  Department  now 
thinks  their  decision  waa  a  big  mlatake  but 
they  couldn't  get  out  of  It.  Thla  will  get 
them  off  the  book,"  he  aald. 

If  he  wins,  he  aald,  hell  "probably  Juat 
frame  the  deed  and  stick  it  on  the  Ilvlnc 
room  woU."  And  the  land :  be  aald  bell  Juat 
let  It  alt  there. 


Naval  Jniticc  School  Gradaatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  8.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  iDCldde  therein  a  speech 
I  made  December  9.  1966.  t>efore  the 
graduating  class  of  the  UJ3.  Naval  Jus- 
tice School  at  Newport.  RJ.  This  was 
the  126th  class  to  complete  the  course  of 
study  at  this  noted  school. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  way 
these  graduation  exercises  were  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  by  the  admirable 
commanding  ofllcer,  Capt.  Anthony  J. 
De  Vico  and  his  staff,  and  by  the  splen- 
did, well-trained  graduating  class  of  this 
very  essential  Navy  school. 

The  exercises  were  well  attended  by 
high  ranking  Navy  ofScials.  including 
the  able  and  distinguished  Admirals 
M&ssey  and  Ruckner  and  other  distin- 
guished guests.  The  occasion  was  ap- 
propriately graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
very  able,  distinguished  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  E.  Quinn,  whose  leader- 
ship and  contributions  in  the  field  of 
military  justice  is  so  widely  known  and 
deeply  appreciated. 

The  speech  follows: 
RukCASjus  or  OoNoazsauAK  PRn.ir  J.  PanjaM, 

GaAODATION       BzXBCIBia.       NaVAX,       JDBTXCK 

School.  Ncwpobt,  RJ..  Dbcxmub  0,   1908 

My  Dear  Rabbi  and  Reverend  F&thera, 
CapMln  De  Vlco,  Judge  Quinn.  dIaUngulahed 
guests,  members  of  the  graduating  class  and 
their  families,  officers  and  men,  friends  and 
fellow    Americans: 

I  am  very  thankful  to  our  very  able,  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  great  Naval  leader, 
Captain  De  Vlco.  for  giving  me  the  very 
high  privilege  and  honor  ot  being  with  you 
today  at  theee  very  Impreaalve.  graduating 
exerdaee  of  this  outstanding  U.S.  Naval  Jua- 
Uce  School. 

Thla  la  a  very  great  day  for  each  and  every 
one  of  you,  nad  I  am  proud  and  happy  to 
abare  It  with  you  and  your  dear  ones,  and 
take  special  pleasure  In  extending  to  aU  of 
you  my  heartiest  congratulaUons  and  very 
beat  wtahes  Tor  your  future  success,  well- 
bedng  and  happlneas. 

This  school  Is  not  only  one  of  the  flneat. 
but  one  of  the  moct  important  Institutions. 
of  our  armed  aervicee,  Indeed,  there  are  few 
things  more  vital  to  morale  than  the  fair, 
impartial  dispensation  of  Justice  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  many  oSoera  and  men,  who 
comprise  the  defenae  and  fighting  force  of 
this  great  nation. 

In  that  context,  thla  acbool  is  not  only  of 
greatest  Import  to  the  country  but  It  Is  ex- 


tremely well  organized.  Its  forceful. 
talented  leadership  truly  repreaenta  our 
highest  standards.  Is  learned,  dedicated  and 
Intent  upon  maximum  contrlbuUona  to  the 
atudent  body  that  la  poaslbla  In  a  acbool  of 
thla  kind. 

Tour  education,  training  and  e:q>er1ences 
here  have  been  memorable.  Tou  have  been 
carefully  acreened  and  selected  in  terms  of 
character,  background,  ability,  aptitude  and 
loyalty  to  the  nation. 

Tou  have  been  expertly  inatnictad  tn  the 
complexities  of  military  and  naval  Justice, 
tn  the  Intricate,  aometlmea  bailUng  provi- 
sions of  the  Code  and  the  many  rules  and 
regulations,  customs  and  precedents,  written 
and  unwritten,  which  pertain  to  insuring 
the  highest  possible  measure  of  Juatloe. 
equity,  tairness  and  oonsideration,  con- 
sistent with  the  urgent  needs  and  the  Im- 
perauve  demands  of  our  armed  forces  in  war 
and    peace. 

As  you  know,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  originated  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  I  may  state 
In  all  modesty,  tbat  I  waa  privileged,  as  one 
charged  with  apedal  duties  aa  a  member  of 
tbat  great  Oonuulttee.  to  play  a  port  In  the 
formulation  of  tbat  algniflcant.  historic  doc- 
ument. 

The  Code  Is  not  perfect,  to  be  core.  No 
such  document  con  be.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
areas  which  require  further  legislative  atten- 
tion that  I  wUl  not  elaborate  upon  here.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  Code  baa  been 
worked  out  with  meticulous  core,  after  long 
hearings,  and  after  our  Commltt^  had 
sought  and  received  the  counsel,  advice  and 
active  assistance  of  some  of  the  ^eateat  legal 
authorities  and  leaders  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
icee, our  outstanding  law  schools.  Bar  Asso- 
ciations, noted  leaders  of  the  Bar.  veterans 
and  service  organizations  and  a  boat  of 
highly  informed,  richly  experienced  special- 
ists, too  nums'oufi  to  recite. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial  prepared  to  implement  this  Code  la 
an  extremely  comprehensive,  thorough  and 
expertly  complied  document,  brought  up  to 
date  In  a  diligent  and  scholarly  manner,  and 
constituting  in  a  general  sense  a  valuable. 
effective,  if  not  always  on  absolute  or  im- 
peccable guide,  for  the  adminlatratlon  of 
total  juatlce  in  the  Arm^d  Forcea. 

The  'rule  of  law'  la  a  cherished.  American 
haalc  principle  supporting  the  Incomparable 
edifice  of  liberty,  freedom  and  Justice  that  Is 
truly  LndlBpensable  to  the  conduct  of  this 
great  government,  not  only  tn  Its  civil  func- 
tions but  In  Its  military  organlnatlons  ae  well. 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  under 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Constltutlcm  of 
the  United  States  la  a  prerequlalte  to  the 
existence  of  the  government  ttaelf.  of  para- 
mimnt  relevance  to  the  effective  implementa- 
tion and  operations  of  all  our  military  serv- 
Ices. 

While,  as  lawyers  and  leglslatcrs.  we  well 
imderatand  the  differences  In  approach  and 
the  distinctions  in  procedure,  subatanttve 
content  and  result,  neoesaltated  by  the  spe- 
cial and  critical  characterlatlca  of  the  mili- 
tary aervlces.  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, every  member  of  the  Armed  Serrlcjea 
whatever  hia  calling.  Just  as  every  cttiaen 
and  resident  coming  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Is  and  must  continue  to  be,  entitled 
to  the  maximum  measure  of  Justice  that  la 
Implicit  to  the  great  charter  of  freadocn, 
which  we  so  proudly  eaU  the  OonatltuClOD 
of  the  United  States.  That  must  always  ba 
your  special  coaoem. 

Today  we  are  facing  and  going  through  un- 
precedented changes  in  our  way  of  life.  The 
country  and  the  world  are  changing  tn  many 
baalc,  fundamental  ways  mode  necessary  by 
the  tremendoua  advancement  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  truly  Incredible  new  Idasa  and 
techniques  affecting  our  economy,  our  aoclal 
insUtaUoua.  our  govemmeDt  atructure  and, 
Indeed,  otir  entire  way  of  Ufa. 


A628 

Th.  Armed  B^^rtcm  1»«  b.«  ^"fj^l 
S'^Si^ia  bT  ttKM  who  KTTtd  t*n  or 
U,.   fatOT,   jmrOculKlr   ui   the   umwiltaM 

"^-•^.^n..  <- ««-  «-« «*'  "t;7 

1»,   IIM  U»  d»0  U..  WUI  h.»«  to  «l.pt  it- 
,''  trS>.  rapidly  .WJUng  ten»t  olc^^ 

be  .ntlUKi  to  U""  rt*""  "Oder  tt«  '»»•  «f 

*S^tMOve  J«tlo.  of  the  MDd  th»t  1.  P«t 
"iS^SirtcM  o,ir  Con«ttut.oi>-l  .T.«»-- 
^r,t\nenaT  the  c»MJ.l  or  h«rd-h«iided  rule 

y^Sr^o  are  Khooled  In  law,  trained  «d 
J^^Slr^  <o  help  and  oooMel  thoe.  who.  Joi 

•^  ,r,r>S;:rr.«on..  .^  «end.,  that  1 

.to.'Vhen  Tou  are  P~'""^iT-m  1^^ 
Kjhool  to  take  your  part.-«id  '«  "™^  " 
meanlnirtul.  toportent  pert— In  promoting 
^'^Sn.  mlSSry  luetic.  «"'«>'  '"^^ 
^  ^SMent  fair-minded  peformance  of  theee 
S^ar^be  a  truly  In^liabl.  contribution 
«?S^yy  tie  De^-"-""  or  D.ten«,  and 
<h«  iMCurltT  of   tbe  nation. 

L^l~"  thl.  «:hooi  tod.,,  I  »"°w  T°" 
ha«^led  leellng.  of  pride.  •««»^| 
creUUKle  and  re«i»t.  Tou  can  weU  recall 
^^ctete  «=h.e,emen«  her.  you  can  be 
Ltlrfled  with  your  rocoem  »nd  1  ""W  you 
Z^^  grateful  to  your  aevot«l  Instructon. 
;^h^%nd  l«vd,r.,  the  P^at  men  who 
S«  ^en  you  the  benettt  of  their  "o-'f  K« 
"riri«lom  and  Btted  you  for  your  very  Im- 

'^«  ^  ,h»t  It  U  a  time  fo,  perUng 
10,  manj^  you  from  the  friend,  yoa  ha.e 
S.de  here,  Oie  lln.  feUo-«.lp.  you  h«. 
^ed  hut  you  mtert  bear  in  mind  that  the 
r^llectlon  of  all  th««  '"'"Sr',"  ,„^I 
afford  TOU  plea«ire  btit  ttaplratlon  In  the 

"^•uS  T^  world  1.  m  a  ...t.  Of  «|-« 
and  revolution,  fanned  by  the  tyrannical, 
world-wide  Oommunlit  con!n>lracy  that  Ij  In- 
tent upon  undermining  and  bringing  down 
the  monumenu  of  our  clTllU»tlon  and  coo- 
ing thU  nation  and  Indeed  all  mankind 
to  the  -^nrltude  of  the  World  Communtat 

""TM^foreee  here  llghbsd  the  Bre.  of  lub- 
TantoB.  revonmon,  force  and  rlolenM  In 
many  place  thronghont  thU  world,  Predl- 
oMed  »  Marxlat  principles,  these  'orc»  •« 
•eWnc  upon  nery  opportunity  to  .trengthen 
SrtTpcSuoo  end  to  weeten  the  o.o--i^ 
powr.^ertlge  and  .trength  of  thl.  nation 
and  the  free  world. 

Regnrdle..  of  their  prof.-»d  difference  of 
optakjn  on  tactic,  thl.  1.  the  le«derahlp  that 
1,  rteponrtble  for  the  »«^«-°'"„'^^^'  " 
mile,  from  the  shore,  of  the  United  Btatee 
ThU  u  the  leadership  fomenUng  unreet 
and  iniurrectlon  m  Letln  America,  Africa  and 
Aala.  aa  well  aa  In  Surope,  Through  atealtn. 
lnmt»»tl<xi  and,  where  neceeeary.  agglierton 
•Ma  power  complei  1.  worwng  In  er^T  way 
to  toSple  down  free  demoOTtlc  i„tline.  and 
SiStat.  m  their  rtead  the  rnall-l  Oat  end 
the  p«<«ce  rtele  i*  the  cwnmunlet  tyranny. 
Thl.  la  the  leederehlp  th»t  P'«"''«<L??f 
tnglc  oonmct  In  Vietnam  and  u  now  probing 
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and  teaUng  u>  aee  whether  the  free  worldha. 

ana  determmatloB  to  defend  '»»''■" 
whether  It  1.  wUUng  to  .tand  by  In  m^ 
proteat  and  «ipln«  •"I'^""""  ,?"''  Sn 
Smniunlrt.  take  over  A-a.  and.  "^  •>«" 
iheyb.v.S,n«>lt<lated  their  gaUe.  move  m 
iSSrdance  with  the  Mendat  plan  and  time- 
table lowerd  other  natiana. 
^Lretfully  and  treglcally.  thl.  U  the  kind 
oll^UJ  in  which  meet  of  JOU  -HI  »"• '« 
varying  time,  to  come,  but  I  hope  your 
I^M  will  be  pleaaant.  a.  abort  a.  you 
chooe  to  make  It,  and  never  dangeroua  to 
your  life  or  well-being. 

The  iMue  before  u.  U  not  obecure.  It  1. 
whether  we  of  thla  nation  and  the  people  of 
the  free  world  are  to  be  free  or  "P""  " 
Communlet  maatera.  whether  the  M»a^l. 
helplee.  people,  can  be  cruiJied  uh**^""^; 
their  nghU  a.  human  being  lgnor«l.  their 
Ubertlae  ruthlewily  Mppreeaed  by  force  of 
arma  and  In  time  the  whole  tree  world  over- 
run, over-powered  and  .hackled  by  the 
Communlet  auperrtete  „..,,_ 

Iverybody  wanU  P<««-'"''f™'  P'*°5r 
the  end  of  Irrational  carnage,  the  end  of  the 
nightmare  of  threatened  nuclear  dMtrocUon^ 
a  world  organlied  on  the  rule  «  '*w^  » 
which  you  are  »  well  trained,  and  to  whi^ 
our  nation  and  other  free  natlona  are  com- 
mitted that  wUl  renounce  war  forever  a.  »n 
SSS^St  of  «ttlln,  intematlonjl  differ- 
ence, and  that  will  .ub.tltute  frlendahlp. 
tSS^mJ^dlng  cooperauon,  and  love  for  ^ 
Selter  of  coo«plr~:y,  conflict  deetrucara. 
S  hate  that  n  threatening  the  world  with 

■^^  aa  thla  nation  1.  concerned,  the  door 
to^«e  1.  open,  a.  It  alway.  be.  been,  •me 
^S^  of  Snol  need  only  to  Indicate  by 
SS^Cd  ihat  they  are  willing  to  -l*  P«f 
and  at  around  the  conference  table  and  ne- 
gotiate with  sincerity  and  troth.  »" J^";- 
Sle  a«r«.ment  to  end  the  llgbtlng  Mid  eetab- 
Uah  enduring  peace,  _..„^  ,  ~,~. 

But  It  take,  two  aldee  to  conduct  a  peace 
pJSy.  twTid..  to  taU.  two  ade.  to  ||ct 
?^o  Idee  to  join  hand,  with  l>oh°'  "^ 
Soency  to  dlfliel  the  .hadow.  and  nU«rt« 
^Vrar  and  embnu:e  the  .unahlne  and  happl- 
neTa  A«S^to  bring  law  and  order  to  the 
^M.  te  inrtltut.  judicial  aooord  and  the 
rS.  it  law  m  place  of  oonapMcy.  hatr«l. 
l^mc.  a«gre»lon  and  deetruotJon. 
^^tJS^Ume  wlU  come  no  on.  can  pre- 
dict. The  Communl.1.  gloat  over  our  pr»- 
ent  involvement  How  won  they  *m  r«J  m 
that  thl.  attitude  will  ooh™«  ""^,"f^'j! 
^troy  them  and  cau«  more  '>«y^<="on  and 
SSrertng  no  one  could  tell  at  thl.  Ume^ 

But  tSere  are  »m.  good  -Pf  •  •f"' P^""" 
lae.  ThU  naaon  and  much  of  the  wortd  Is 
■ —  rteoronaly  tor  peece  and  progree. 
■TS  -^S^/our  militant  work  for  a 
hiit  neace  t«t  u>  rtilve  for  peace  with  aJl 
S^^tne«i  and  deterrnlnatlon  ej.  c^ 
^cinjand.  The  door  I.  wideopen.  Uit  u. 
^^  to  mownze  world^nlon    in  «d 

^  of  the  united  I"""^- "t^'Sf^SS 
of  Mlf-determlnatlon  and  frewlom  to  which 

we  arc  committed.  

M«.nwhlle.  untU  OM  dej  '<,1«","=°?^ 
let  m  remain  Arm.  rtrong  «'0^««f'*'_J^ 
orevaU  In  our  great  P^T"""-  *'*^'^  ^ 
S^tmenu  to  fre«»om  Mid  above  aU.  p^ 
t^g  the  aatety.  «cuntT  and  Peat  h«1- 
Z^M  thl.  country,  l^t  u.  '«"•"''''■ 
7^.  every  energy  m  the  -'".•^"^P'!^ 
thl.  ertremely  treglc  conflict  and  takfJT^ 
honorable  mean,  to  ^rtng  p~c^  bro<h«. 
hood,  proepertty  and  happln«.  to  aU  peo- 

nlee  of  the  earth,  

Let  me  «y.  Captain  DeVlco,  that  •  "^T^ 
nioud  of  you,  your  Inatructor.,  the  member. 
STyc^r  c^mmlnd,  and  the  dedicated  gr^- 
at<^  of  thl.  »^hool.  and  of  all  'Ooee  who  are 
ermlled  In  our  armed  Krvlce.,  and  I  w1«i 
tSiSSly  to  reiterate  my  h«irtl..t  congrjtu- 
S£S»  wholeheerted  compOmenU  and  oom- 


meodaaon.  to  all  of  you  to  "^_j-7~-„, 
who  are  doing  auch  outztudlng  work  for  our 
great  Navy  and  ooontry. 

I  haw  confidence  that  you  graduate.  wUl 
eonttnue  to  make  a  Bne  "•"^^fJ^^lT^. 
of  our  nation,  and  that  you  will  teOect  greei 
credit  upon  tbla  Kihool  In  the  time  to  oome. 
I  am  aleo  nire  that  you  will  i»rT.  aa  en- 
llehtened  advoeatea  and  .launch  champione 
i*^  ^  of  law"  and  the  cauee  of  Jurtc. 
for  all  membB.  of  the  armed  "-'l^-  i^ 
may  be  In  any  way  affected  and  heneflted 
by  the  .plendld  servleee  you  render  and  the 
.Ignlflcant  d«:l.lon.  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  May  they  alway.  be  bleaMd  w  th 
the  healing  grace,  of  Juatlce  tempered  with 

""A^^you  go  forth  a.  proud  greduate.  frac. 
thl.  ibool  today.  I  know  you  will  take  the 
rood  le»on.  you  have  learned  here  with  you. 
S^de  and  help  you  In  the  faithful  effecOve 
nerformance  of  your  dutle..  and  I  hope  and 
S^y  Xt  the  good  Lord  will  be  with  you 
wherever  you  may  go.  wherever  duty  may  call 
you  to  protect  and  ahleld  you  from  danger, 
to  inwlre  and  rtrengthen  you  to  wrve  with 
courage,  loyalty,  dlatlnctlon  and  Kund  Judg- 
menv  and  return  you  BLlely  to  your  dear 
onea.  your  tamllle.  and  friend,  when  jour 
taaka  are  completed. 

noAUy.  1  hope  and  pray  that  our  leader, 
and  the  leader,  of  the  free  world,  and  mo« 
importantly,  the  Communlrt  leader.  Involved 
will  soon  be  Iniplred  to  end  the  flghUng  and 
amtreMlon  tn  Vietnam  and  elaewhere.  and 
)o5.  together  to  bring  nnlveieal  I>~"  »?* 
juaUce  linder  the  "rule  of  law-  to  all  nAtlon. 

of  the  world,  

And  lot  me  aMure  you  that  our  Ccenmlttee 
wlU  continue  to  work  for  your  weU-belng, 
welfare,  proiqienty  and  happlnen  a.  beet  a. 
we  can  and  I  am  nire  the  CongreM  will  do 

Ood  love  you  and  th»nk  you  very  much. 


OOVKKMiUNT  PUBLICATIONB  TOR   SALE 
AddlllonAl  oople.  of  Oovemment  publlca- 
tlo  "are  o««ed  for  -le  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
superintendent  of  Document.^  Oovemment 
printing  OfBce.  Wadilngton.  P^-.  «)«2-  « 
co.t  thereof   a.   determined    by   tte   P«h  'c 
printer  plu.  60  percent;  Prot-ided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  16  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorleed  bookdeeler.  and  quMOty 
nurchaaet..  but  nich  printing  .hall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  eie^utlon  of  work  for 
the    Oovemment.     The    Superintendent    of 
Document,   rtiall    pre«:r1be    the    "rm.    and 
condition,  under   which   he   may   •"t^orlee 
the   rewile  of  Oovemment   publication,   by 
bookdealer..  and  he  may  deirtgnate  any  Oo%- 
ernment  officer  hi.  agent  for  the jBle  of  Oov- 
crnment  publication.  ""1"  f""^ '?SJ''''°2' 
a.  .hall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  BuPf*"^"^" 
St  of  Ooeuienu  •h"  "^  ^  »'  *f  ,"3: 
S«:tl,.  department  or  eetabllriiment  of  the 
SrHumeS^CUB.   Code,  title  M.  «c.  Tlla. 
Supp    3). 
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The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  dlr«:tlon  ol 

the  Joint  committee  on  J^'"""";' '"f.r.E^e 
for  «le.  at  a  price  Kiflldent  to  relmburM  the 
ei)eiu«  of  .uch  printing,  the  current  Con- 
^OTaloJ^tob.  wo  »le  .hall  be  mad. 
STcredlt  (UB.  code.  UUe  *4.  «c.  IW.  p. 
11)39). 
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Printing  o«ce,  that  their  addieeeea  may  be 
correcUy  given  In  the  BicoM). 


Dcpaly  AJauautrAlor  Moot,  •(  SBA, 
StretKi  laportahce  of  Coepcratioa  for 
Profrcu  ia  LekkMB,  Teaa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  23,  19S7 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Moot.  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, recently  addressed  the  lay- 
cees  distinguished  award  banquet  In 
Lebanon,  Tenn,.  in  the  great  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee,  the  dis- 
trict which  I  am  honored  to  represent 
In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Moot  emphasized  the  Importance 
of  cooperaUoD  between  business,  gov- 
ernment, and  oommunltles  in  a  unified 
effort  to  achieve  growth  and  progress. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  the  role 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  In 
strengthening  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  complimented  the  great  work  of 
the  Jaycecs. 

We  appreciate  Mr.  Moot's  participa- 
tion in  this  most  worthwhile  event  and 
because  of  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Nation  generally  In  the  main 
themes  of  his  address,  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas. 

The  address  follows: 
Raaajuuu  or  DmJTT  AMftwieraaToa  BoeiBT 
C.  Moot.  Smaix  BuMwaea  AeMZNieiaaTioif, 
AT  THk  Jatcbb  DianwornaHkn  Awaas 
BAngukT.  LOANOH,  Tekm..  Pdbcut  3, 
IIM7 

During  my  travel.  I  have  had  the  pleanre 
Of  TiMtlng  many  nnall  American  town.. 
The.e  Tlalt.  alway.  have  made  me  feel  cloM 
to  the  tradition,  and  .pint  that  have  made 
thl.  country  greet,  I  can  now  add  l^benon 
to  my  Hat,  Why  It  ha.  t&ken  me  thl.  long 
to  Me  thl.  attractive  community.  I  really 
dont  know.  I  hope  you  wUl  not  conclude 
that  It  wa«  becauae  I  lacked  a  Mn»  of  ap- 
preclation  for  the  flner  thing.  In  life. 

The  more  I  have  thought  about  thl.  ban- 
quet. In  thl.  community  Mttlng.  in  thl. 
country,  at  thla  time  In  world  hlrtory— the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  It  I.  very  appro- 
priate for  a  repreMnUtive  of  the  Small  Burl- 
nee.  AdmlnUtratlon  to  be  with  you  tonight. 
There  U.  I  beUeve,  a  .Ingle  chain  which  Unk. 
ull  of  us  and  the  varlou.  clrciunatonce.  which 
are  related  to  thl.  award  ceremony. 

Since  the  eerlleat  day.  of  our  country  we 
have  equated  the  right,  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pureult  of  happlnCM  to  our  ability  to 
control  the  coutm  of  our  Individual  economic 
deetlny. 

We  seek  work  where  we  pleaM  and  of  the 
type  that  I.  most  rewarding  to  each  o*  ua. 
We  Miect  an  academic  or  profeMlonal  career, 
a  eoTemment  or  bualne«  career  or  a  aelf- 
determlned  combination.  And  If  we  pick  A 
bualneaa  career,  we  can  be  employee  or  em- 
ployer.  All  of  thcM  altemaUve.  we  haye  the 
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right  to  consider  and  to  select  to  tlie  extant 
of  our  ability. 

But  rights  must  t>e  protected  and  aaeured. 
In  the  same  document  wblck  claimed  these 
unalienable  rights.  Congress  declared,  "that 
to  secure  these  rlghU.  governments  are  In* 
stltuted  among  men,  dertvlng  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

And  so  the  people  of  the  United  BUtea 
and  their  Oovemment  joined  together  In 
tbe  beginning  in  a  common  cause.  It  was — 
and  is — the  responslUllty  of  the  people  to 
secure  a  richer,  fuller  life  for  all  through 
economic  growth  In  a  competitive,  free,  pri- 
vate enterprise  system.  It  was — and  Is— 
the  reeponslblllty  of  your  government  to  aid 
and  encourage  the  eflorts  of  Its  citizens,  to  be 
an  advocate  for  those  who  seeic  tO'Cxerclse 
their  economic  rights  and  to  protect  them 
against  those  who  would  deny  these  rights. 

Let  us  look  at  the  community  of  Lebanoo, 
the  Jeycees  and  thl*  aSalr.  the  Small  Business 
Adnilnlstratlon.  and  your  Oovernment.  I 
find  there  Is  a  common  theme  which  binds 
all  of  us  to  the  finest  of  American  tradition. 

Cumberland  University,  where  we  meet 
tonight.  Is  the  alma  nmter  of  s  distinguished 
roster  of  former  and  present  Klembers  of 
Congress,  six  of  whom  either  were  or  are 
chairmen  of  Important  congressional  com* 
mlttees. 

Included  in  thla  number  Is  your  own  Oon- 
greasman.  Joa  L.  Bvnrs.  who  is  the  chairman 
of  a  conunlttee  we  consider  extremely  Impor- 
tant and  directly  related  to  our  common 
theme  of  tonight — the  House  Oonunlttee  on 
Small  Business.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Office  Appro- 
priations. 

The  list  of  his  present  and  former  col- 
leagues who  are  Cumberland  graduates  Is 
equally  impressive:  Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas, 
former  chsdrman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  T^oreign  Commerce,  Ftank 
CheU  of  Kentucky,  "niouAa  AsxaHrraT  of 
Mississippi.  t!halrman  of  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Extension,  Tom 
Murray  of  Tennessee,  former  chairman  of  the 
Boiise  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CItU 
Service,  Omax  Bi7ai.s90N  of  Texas,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Administration, 
and,  of  course,  Wxigbt  PAnnaK  of  T^xas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Tbere  Is  a  distinct  pattern  and  a  oommon 
pattern  to  be  seen  In  the  careers  of  these 
distinguished  legislators.  The  similarity  of 
the  pattern  argues  against  oolDcldence  as 
an  explanation.  The  community  itself,  as 
well  as  the  faculty  of  the  school,  must  have 
contributed  to  the  economic  knowledge  and 
growth  of  these  men.  Together,  as  well  as 
separately,  they  have  been  champions  and 
protectors  of  our  individual  economic  rights. 
In  a  very  real  sense  they  have  added  algniO- 
cantly  to  that  heritage  of  open  access  to  the 
wide  horizons  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem which  we  all  enjoy.  Lebanon  can  and 
should  be  proud  of  them. 

As  a  oommunlty,  Lebanon  has  contributed 
to  our  national  goals  not  only  through  Its 
local  bufltnesa  and  academic  growth  but 
also — and  slgnificsntly — by  graduating  and 
sending  men  of  national  stature  to  guide  our 
legislative  department  In  Waahington. 

Now,  how  does  the  Junior  chamber  of  oom- 
merce,  the  Jaycees,  fit  Into  our  common 
theme  of  economic  growth  in  the  American 
tradition?  Again,  we  see  a  healthy  balance 
la  the  oooperatlre  efforts  of  the  private  and 


public  sectors  of  our  economy.  Several  hun- 
dred thousand  Jaycees  at  the  local  level  are 
training  to  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  by 
working  on  constructive  civic  Improvement 
projects.  Nowhere  is  the  objective  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  American  way  better 
exemplified  than  In  this  grass  rooU  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  links  the  commu- 
nity, the  business  world,  and  the  youth  of 
today  In  a  common  effort  to  improve  our 
way  of  Ufe.  Tonight's  award  reflects  the 
type  of  achievement  which  can  be  realised 
If  we  work  together.  The  community  of 
Lebanon  can  and  should  be  proud  of  this 
achievement. 

Is  there  a  place  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  tn  this  mutual  effort  of  eco- 
nomic growth?  Is  the  small  bualness  concern 
Important  to  the  American  way  of  life? 
There  are  many  reasons  why  It  Is. 

AU  big  butlnMses  were  SEoall  at  one  time 
and  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent  the  con- 
centration of  most  resources  Into  a  few 
prlTate  hsnda  or  Into  the  bands  of  the  Oov- 
emment Is  to  make  certain  that  there  Is  open 
access  to  the  business  world  for  all  of  us. 

More  than  05  percent  of  all  concerns  In  the 
country  are  small  in  slse,  and  are  Independ- 
ently owned  and  operated.  More  than  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  employed  are  in 
small  business.  We  must  keep  It  thst  way  or 
better.  Assurance  of  econcanlc  freedom  for 
the  Individ  usl  means  that  we  must  protect 
and  encourage  the  use  of  these  rights. 

Small  business  sssures  adequate  com- 
petition: it  is  the  cradle  for  the  birth  of  new. 
Imaginative  and  useful  producu.  It  opens 
new  emplojrment  areas  so  necessary  to  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and.  well  b^ng.  The 
door  must  be  kept  open  for  the  small  busi- 
ness to  start,  to  take  root  and  to  flourish. 

How  does  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  small 
business  concern?  It  gives  away  no  money, 
makes  no  grants,  accepts  knowingly  no  bad 
loans  and  is  dedicated  to  encoursglng  the 
private  enterprise  system.  And  yet,  through 
the  far-sighted  wlsdcxn  of  oongresaional 
leadera.  such  as  those  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  round-the-clock  efforts  of  an  in- 
qjired  administrator.  Mr.  Bernard  L.  Boutin, 
It  has  many  tools  and  Is  skillfully  using  all 
of  them  to  aid.  encourage  and  protect  the 
growth  of  the  small  business  sector  of  our 
economy.  It  is  because  of  these  programs 
that  I  think  an  SBA  representative  should 
be  here  tonight.  Joining  in  a  tribute  to 
Initiative  and  abUlty.  In  the  recognition  of 
economic  and  civic  growth  through  coopera- 
tive effort. 

The  SBA  programs  ar«  based  on  the  same 
fundamental  premise  which  supports  our 
entire  economy. 

We  co-sponsor  special  management  courses 
with  colleges  and  universities.  These  hsve 
been  attended  by  nearly  160,000  businessmen 
throughout  the  country. 

The  results  must  be  very  satisfactory.  A 
manager  of  a  small  business  was  asked  if  he 
would  recommend  such  a  course  to  his 
friends.  His  answer  was,  "Tee.  but  not  to  my 
competitors." 

Other  prt^rams  seem  to  be  equslly  popular. 
We  have  developed  and  published  what  Is  per- 
haps the  largest  library  of  small  buslneas 
management  publications  In  the  world. 

Two  years  ago  we  created  BOORS,  the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives.  This 
program  channeled  s  vast,  untapped  reservoir 
Of  executive  talent  to  an  area  where  It  was 
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tU^T  needed— tbe  N»Uon-«  •in»n  bualnMt 

community.  , 

TodaT.  3000  SCORE  members.  «1I  TOlun- 
trm.  ar»  giving  tmill  bu.lne<»men  Indl- 
,ldu.l  ooun«!ltog— glTlng  tbem  the  benettt 
oJ  their  own  experience  and  '™?"-°<'*  j!" 
that  they.  too.  can  become  lUcceMftil  In  their 

""in'addlUon.  we  have  a  amall  bualnese  ad- 
ruory  council  In  each  State.  Theae  counclla. 
compoaed  of  leading  bualneaamen  bankeri 
andVlucator..  aerve  the  SBA  and  the  pubuo 
without  pay  and  provide  needed  pracUcal 
recommendation,  to  the  SBA  admlnlrtratot 
SBA,  however,  doea  more  than  aid  ana 
couniel.  It  acta  a»  an  aggreealve  advocate 
toe  email  bualneaa  It  aMurea  that  an 
equlUble  ahare  of  government  procurement 
la  awarded  to  the  amaller  ooncema.  It  en- 
ablea  the  worthy  email  bualneea  concerna  to 
borrow  funde  tor  Initiation  or  eipanalon. 
When  funda  are  not  available  In  the  private 
.ector  SBA  will  lend  limited  amounu  of 
government  funda  )u«t  aa  long  a>  there  U  a 
reaeonable  aasurance  of  repayment. 

The  bankera  of  the  country  and  the  SBA 
have  developed  a  One  working  relatloMhl^ 
more  than  one-third  of  the  loans  which  SBA 
U  now  approving  do  not  Involve  any  govern- 
ment money.  The  amaU  buslneMrnan  la 
helped  In  his  owh  community  by  hU  friends 
and  nelghbora  whoae  savlngi  he  borrows 
through  the  local  bank  We  think  the  com- 
munity can  and  should  be  prouU  of  this 
loUit  public  and  private  effort. 

At  this  point  It  might  be  wall  to  put  aU 
theae  plec<«  together— the  Jayceea.  the  com- 
munity and  the  Ckjvemment— to  see  how 
weU  we  are  working  aa  a  team. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  economic  growth 
of  tha  country  has  been  Uicisuad  by  »100 
bUUon.  mosUy  In  real  value.  It  U  expected 
that  this  rate  will  continue. 

Tet,  at  the  same  time  we  are  experiencing 
thia  sound,  unprecedented  growth,  we  are 
lighting  a  costly  war  some  lO.OOO  mile*  acrosa 
the  Pacific.  Bach  month  hundretia  of  shlpa 
and  hundreds  of  aircraft  transport  more 
than  a  mlUlon  toiu  of  supplies  to  our  uoops 
In  «>uthea»t  Asia.  We  are  providing  seven 
pounds  of  food  per  man  per  day  These 
troop*  are  the  beet  equipped  and  fed  of 
any  army  In  history — more  than  M  percent  of 
aU  the  meals  served  In  South  Vietnam  are 
hot  meals  with  freeh  meet  and  vegetaWea. 
Is  It  a  strain  on  all  of  ua  to  support  this 
Bfflort?  C*  oourae  It  l»— but  the  Preoldent 
has  asked  for  no  price  cootrola.  no  wage  con- 
tioU  or  no  raUonlog  of  otir  daUy  domestic 
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Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  think  this  provea 
that  our  system  Is  healthy,  strong  and  the 
right  on*  tor  us.  We  can  and  should  be 
proud  ot  our  heritage  and  our  future. 

Thank  you. 


Niw  PaoWTiD 
The  move  toward  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  city  In  the  open 
Boaces  of  ICimeeota  Is  one  of  the  meet  ex- 
citing Ideas  of  the  year.  TTie  proJe«  u.  of 
courM.  highly  experimental.  But  It  U  an 
eipertment  that  may  have  a  profound  In- 
nuVnce   on   the   future   ot   this   and   other 

countries.  ^  ,^ 

The  underlying  Idea  la  a  reversal  of  the 
present  trend  of  concentrating  populsUon  In 
a  relatively  tew  large  urban  centers.  TTiat 
unhealthy  trend  haa  created  appalling  prob- 
lem, of  crime,  poverty,  traffic  conge«lon. 
unog.  and  urban  blight.  People  have  <'«*«' 
to  the  cities  in  the  hope  of  Improving  their 
standard,  ot  living  and  their  cultural  oppor- 
tunltlM.  In  a  vast  number  of  CM«,  how- 
ever they  have  exchanged  a  healthful  envl- 
ronlkent  (regardless  of  poverty  and  under 
emploj-ment)  for  slum..  K)cl.l  malaise  and 
the  hopelewnoss  that  setUes  on  large  urban 

*''w^t  the  University  of  WnnesoU  and 
three  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
are  hoping  to  do  is  to  break  thu  dreary  pat- 
tern. The  propoeed  city  will  not  be  a  new 
suburb  or  a  sateUlte  of  any  metropolitan 
area  Nor  wlU  It  be  crowded  Into  any  com- 
plex of  ellsOng  cities.  The  pUn  taking 
ahape.  with  strong  encouragement  from  Vice 
Prealdent  Humphrey,  call,  for  an  entirely 
new  city  at  least  100  miles  from  any  exlrtlng 
urban  center.  ._  *.. 

Of  course  the  planning  will  have  to  be 
good  An  experimental  city  with  no  raUon 
d'efrc  would  quickly  wither  and  die.  On  the 
other  hand  the  opportunity  of  beginning  a 
new  city  from  scratch,  free  from  all  the  hand- 
Icapa  of  congertlon.  blight,  obsolescence, 
and  so  forth,  should  Itself  be  «h  extraortll- 
nary  stimulus.  The  appeal  to  new  Industry, 
bualnese.  workers  and  resident.  wUl  be  very 
substantial. 

We  hope  that  the  planning  funds  will  be 
irranted  and  that  some  of  the  best  mind.  In 
the  field  wUl  be  put  to  work  on  the  project. 
When  the  slU  IB  finally  aelected.  we  hope 
that  the  managera  will  have  the  good  Judg- 
ment to  buy  up  the  land  at  agnnutund 
price..  The  rlalng  price  of  the  land  from 
more  Intenalve  urban  um  could  ItaeU  Bnwnce 
much  of  the  coat  ot  developing  the  propowM 
new  city. 

It  I.  not  to  be  supposed  that  most  of  the 
nsw  cltlea  of  the  future  will  be  planned  and 
developed  with  Federal  aid.  But  the  Ooveru- 
meat  can.  with  the  cooperation  of  other 
smnclea,  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  new 
techniques  in  city  buuduig.  And  It  can  high- 
light the  advontogee  of  using  more  of  our 
country  for  living  space,  ln.tead  of  over- 
crowding existing  ghettos.  Our  new  frontier 
may  well  be  the  open  space  ot  today  where 
new  clUea  wUl  rise  In  the  decades  ahe«J. 


A  N«r  FmriMT  ■  Miaauola 

EXTENSION  OP  RKilARKS 

am 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  unttnatyrA 
m  THI  BOD8I  or  REPBBSEXTATtVIS 

Monday,  Februam  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Minnesota  U  on  the  verge  ol  becoming 
•  site  for  a  new  "expertmental  city" 
many  miles  from  any  present  metropoli- 
tan areas  In  the  State.  An  editorial  In 
the  February  IJ  Washington  Post  de- 
scribes the  city  a*  "one  of  the  most 
exciting  Ideas  of  the  year,"  adding  that 
the  experiment  "may  have  a  profound 
Influence  on  the  future  of  this  and  other 
countries."    Following  Is  the  editorial: 


Star-Ballelia  Article  Recalls  Harsh  Treat- 
aeat  of  Hawaii  Aliws  Umte  WorM 
War  II  Martial  Uw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAQ 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  li.  19S7 
Mr  MAT80NAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie 
Honolulu  SUr-BuBetln  Is  publishing  a 
series  of  penetrating  articles  recalling 
what  life  was  like  in  Hawaii  during  the 
period  when  martial  law  was  Imposed 
and  constltuUonal  privileges  were  sus- 
pended in  the  Islands  following  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Harljor. 


In  one  of  theae  articles.  Reporter  Alf 
Pratte  points  out  that  of  the  thousands 
of  persons  touched  by  martial  law  In 
Hawaii  during  World  War  n.  HawaUs 
Japanese  alien  residents  and  their  fam- 
ilies bore  the  heaviest  burden  of  alL 
About  1.450  of  them  were  Uken  into  cus- 
tody during  the  war  and  although  It  has 
been  more  than  a  quarUr  of  a  century 
since  martial  law  was  Imposed,  for  a  few 
of  them  the  after-effects  still  remain, 
both  emoUonally  and  flnanciaUy. 

Most  of  Hawaii's  detained  Japanese 
however,  have  "weathered  the  storm," 
so  to  speak,  and  since  their  release  have 
made  a  success  of  thetnselves  In  various 
walks  of  life  despite  the  many  injustices 
suffered  whUe  mlUtary  law  was  In  effect. 
The  most  amazing  and  noteworthy  fact 
is  that  little  or  no  bitterness  dwells  in  the 
hearts  of  these  Japanese  aliens  who  were 
so  adversely  affected  by  those  unhappy 
events  of  25  years  ago.    This  Is  reflected, 
for   example.    In   the   remarks    of   Mr. 
George  S.  Yamamoto.  a  former  resident 
of  Hawaii  now  living  in  Japan,  who  is 
quoted  In  the  Star-Bulletin  article  aa 
saying  that,  despite  hU  unjust  treatment 
during  the  war.  "my  heart  Is  In  Hawaii.' 
In  the  hope  that  it  wUI  serve  as  a  grim 
reminder  of  what  can  happen  to  any 
group  of  innocent  people  when  men  In 
government  act  too  hastUy.  I  would  like 
to  share   this  excellent  article  by   AU 
Pratte.  which  appeared  In  the  Tuesday. 
February  1,  1M7.  Issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Btar-BuUetln.  with  my  colleagues,  and 
submit  It  for  the  Conoressiohai  Bicord: 
Arrxx-EmcTS  Srtu.  Remsin— MAattAi,  Law 
Was  Harsh  roa  Hawah's  JsPAinu  Auxks 

(By  Alf  Pratte) 
Of  all  the  thousands  ot  persona  touched 
by  mirtlal  law  In  Hawaii  In  World  War  H. 
none  were  hurt  more  than  HawaUs  Japaneae 
aUena  and  their  families. 

For  a  few,  the  after-aflecU  aUU  remain— 
both  emotionally  and  financially— even 
though  congressional  Uws  have  offered  com- 
pensation for  some  losses 

But  for  most  of  the  rest  ot  Bewails 
Japanese,  the  Injuatlce  of  military  law  wa. 
only  an  unfortunate  Incident  and  they  have 
gone  on  to  become  sucoeMful  In  govertunent, 
builness  and  other  profession.. 

This  Is  especially  remarkable  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  with  the  imposition  ot  military 
controls,  alien  Japaneee  Bshermen,  photog- 
raphers, printers,  hank  employes  and  sake 
dealer,  loet  their  Johe.  _      ..     w 

AooortJlng  to  Owenfread  Allen  In  her  book 
on  "HawaU's  War  Years,"  alien,  were  alao 
required  to  turn  over  to  the  nearest  police 
atatlon  "aU  Implements  oC  war,  fireworks, 
cameras,  short-wave  reoelvmg  seta  and  nu- 
meroxi.  other  Item.." 

Although  the  Japanese  received  receipts  for 
the  i)Ooeeaslons  taken  over  by  the  Allen 
Property  Custodian,  many  of  the  objecu  were 
never  returned. 

AS  MlM  AUen  notes:  "Many  of  the  articles 
deteriorated  aa  a  reault  of  mcorrect  han- 
dling or  from  natural  causes. 

"Some  Items  which  became  scarce  aa  the 
war  progreaud.  or  which  had  souvenir  value, 
disappeared. 

"Badloa  were  made  available  to  special 
«rvloes  oMcers;  binoculars  and  teleaoopes 
were  given  to  the  Navy;  and  tomt  flreworka 
were  used  at  Jungle  training  centers  to  slmu- 
lats  war  conditions.** 

In  addition  to  the  personal  prcperty  taken 
by  the  military,  the  Foreign  Fvuids  Oontrtfl 
Offloe  froaa  the  assets  of  all  enemy  aUens  and 
even  some  American,  of  Japaneae  anceitry. 
One  of  the  financial  InatltuUon.  dlsaolved 
was   the   Pacific    Bank,    which    weU-known 
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Island  buslnessmui  X>ftl£o  Sumldk  had  been 
oonnect«<l  with  alncc  1010. 

A  former  vloe- president  and  later  president 
of  tbe  J&p&ne«e  Obamber  of  Commerce  for 
three  years,  Bumlda  was  one  of  more  than 
300  Japanese  held  at  the  Immigration  Sta- 
tion and  at  Rainbow  Island  with  the  out- 
break of  war. 

About  1,450  Japaneae— nine-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  in  Hawaii — were  taken 
Into  custody  during  the  war. 

Robert  Ho«an.  a  Boncdulu  attorney, 
recently  recalled  the  treatment  of  some  of 
HawaU's  Japanese  during  the  early  months 
of  mtUtary  rule  36  years  ago. 

As  part  of  his  Job  as  a  lieutenant  In  the 
U.S.  Army,  Hogan  was  aaked  to  set  up  a 
special  hearing  board  to  adrlse  the  military 
governor  in  the  handling  of  the  internees. 

"They  were  to  be  treated  as  Intemeea  and 
not  aa  prisoners  of  war."  Hogan  said.  "Aa 
far  as  I  was  able  to  obsanre.  they  were  treated 
that  way." 

Hogan  said  tha  only  abuse  he  was  able  to 
recall  concerned  one  sealous  Army  oOcer 
who  tried  to  get  the  Internees  to  help  build 
their  own  camp  on  Rainbow  Island. 

"I  saw  an  old  Japaneae  man  about  70  years 
old  doing  construction  work,"  Hogan  aald. 

"When  I  iM'ouglit  thla  to  the  attenUon  of 
the  olDoer  In  charge,  be  told  me  to  mind  my 
own  buslneas." 

Hogan  says  he  later  reported  the  Incident 
to  a  senior  officer  and  presumes  "the  situ- 
ation was  cleared  up." 

Some  Internees  have  testified  to  aimllar 
harsh  treatment  In  the  camps  and  on  the 
Mainland,  while  others  called  It  "strict  but 
fair." 

A  aad  side  of  military  law  that  Is  often  for- 
gotten, however,  oonoema  the  handful  at 
Japanese  who  were  not  Interned,  but  who 
were  aUll  tmder  suspicion  for  one  reaaon 
or  the  other. 

One  of  these  men  who  was  virtually  kept 
a  prlaoner  within  his  own  country  waa 
Oeorge  Bhojl  Tamamoto,  who  was  Inter- 
viewed by  Star-Bulletin  reporter  Torn! 
Knaefler  in  Tokyo  last  November. 

Yamamoto  waa  the  son  of  the  late  Selao 
Yamamoto,  the  owner  of  the  Motoahlge 
leading  Company  In  Honolulu  and  major 
stockholder  In  the  Pacinc  Bank. 

Both  firms  were  liquidated  under  the  Allen 
Property  Act.  and  although  the  younger 
Yamamoto  waa  born  in  Honolulu,  he  was 
accused  of  being  an  enemy  spy.  taken  to  the 
Immigration  sutlon  and  held  for  slj  weeka. 

T  understand  that  the  Army  IntelUgence 
had  some  ridiculous  report  about  me.  A 
flunky  from  the  Allen  Property  Custodian 
Office  came  to  my  bouse.  Hs  waa  the 
nastiest  man  I  ever  came  across,"  Tamamoto 
said. 

"He  aaked  me:  'How  come  a  Jap  like  you 
owns  a  hotiae  Uke  this?'  " 

Although  Yamamoto  was  later  releaaed.  be 
was  more  or  lees  under  house  arrest  for  the 
rest  Qt  the  war. 

"I  had  to  get  a  receipt  for  every  minor 
purcbaae,  even  for  a  five-cent  oakc  of  tofu. 
and  I  couldn't  go  to  work  throughout  the 
war,"  he  recalled. 

Yamamoto  said  that  the  late  Walter  Dil- 
lingham had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  being  re- 
leaaed by  the  nUUtary. 

"We  used  to  be  neighbors,  and  I  spent 
moat  of  my  time  as  a  youngster  playing  with 
the  DUIingharo  boya" 

Yamamoto  waa  even  turned  down  when  he 
tried  to  volunteer  for  one  of  the  Nisei  Army 
battallocka  because  of  the  cloud  that  hxuig 
over  blm. 

And  It  waa  not  untU  IMS  that  be  learned 
of  the  death  of  hla  mother,  who  bad  gone  to 
Japan  with  hla  father  in  1041. 

After  the  war.  one  of  the  oOclals  In  Hon- 
olulu advised  Yamamoto  that  It  would  be 
relaavely  easy  to  get  his  family's  property 
and  assets  returned,  once  he  explained  that  a 
vlalt  he  made  to  Japan  had  been  for  the 
purpoee  of  seeing  his  family. 


But  when  Tamamoto  tried  to  preea  hla 
father  to  recover  his  asaeta,  the  latter  r*- 
fuaed.  saying: 

-Son.  I  went  to  HawaU  with  •1,000  in  my 
pocket.  I  led  a  wonderful  Ufe  there,  and 
everything  was  from  Uncle  Sam.  If  Uncle 
Sam  wants  It  now.  It'a  his." 

Yamamoto  says  ha  feels  no  bitterness  to- 
ward the  United  States. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  boneat  and  fair  peopie 
who  helped— and  after  all,  we  were  at  war. 

"They  had  to  draw  the  line,  and  I  guesa 
I  waa  on  the  line." 

In  10&3.  Yamamoto  left  HawaU  with  hU 
wife  and  three  children.  Today  he  haa  hla 
own  real  estate  buslneas  with  a  vast  develop- 
ment project  In  Hayama. 

His  daughter  Ann  attends  the  University 
of  HawaU. 

Yamamoto  aays  he  eventually  hopes  to 
oome  back  to  Hawaii  for  a  visit. 

Despite  his  unjust  treatment  here  during 
the  war  he  says,  "My  heart  is  In  HawaU." 


CoutmctiTc  PatnotUv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     ' 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    MTW    JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedntt^V.  February  IS.  29S7 

Mr.  JCEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  relate  a  most  heartwarming  story 
that  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
constituent  and  friend,  B^.  John  Phelan, 
of  Wayne.  N  J. 

The  sixth-grade  students  at  the  Albert 
Payson  Tcrhune  School  of  Wayne  wrote 
to  several  servicemen  from  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey 
serving  In  Vietnam  to  wish  them  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  to  Inquire  of  their  needs. 

One  of  the  students.  Miss  Maureen 
Whalen,  of  Wayne,  received  the  following 
r^ly  from  Seaman  Craig  A.  Marshall,  of 
UtUe  Falls.  N.J.: 

Dkab  MAumccN:  What  a  pleasant  surprise 
It  waa  to  bear  from  someone  near  my  home 
In  Uttle  Falls.  It  certainly  is  "a  small 
world."  My  name  la  Craig  Maiafaall,  I  am  34. 
and  work  in  dvlc  action  project*  of  this  Navy 
Seabee  battaUon.  Uttle  Palls  has  been  my 
home  for  the  past  14  yeara  and  I  reside  on 
Prospect  Street  near  the  UtUe  Palls  LAundry. 
I  am  not  sure  where  Kingston  Road  la,  but  t 
do  know  the  Swansons  on  Tuxedo  Drive — U 
that  very  close? 

Other  sallon  here  have  read  your  letter 
and  want  you  to  know  that  we  certainly 
appreciate  your  encouragement.  Maureen, 
■niank  you  especially  for  your  vriahee  for  a 
Merry  Christmas. 

I  mentioned  that  I  worked  on  dvlc  action 
projects,  which  are  designed  to  help  the 
Vletnameae  people  improve  in  education,  Uv- 
Ing  oondlUona.  and  personal  hygiene.  Borne 
I>eople  have  tenned  this  area  ae  the  "Eco- 
nocnlc  War."  Our  efforts  Include  helping  a 
hoapltal  In  Da  Nang,  an  orphanage  nearby, 
and  particularly  the  nearby  village  of  My  Thl 
<Mee  Tee)  with  a  population  of  700.  So 
far  we've  set  up  a  first  aid  staUoD  and  helped 
buUd  a  three-room  achoolhouae  there.  Prea- 
ently,  however,  a  big  problem  has  t>een  lack 
of  adeqiiate  clothing  for  chUdreo  of  all  agea. 
In  your  letter,  Maureen,  you  aaked  If  your 
olaaa  could  aend  some  things  we  nuy  need. 
Aa  we  feel  we  have  plenty  compared  to  theee 
people,  oould  I  ask  on  behalf  of  the  battalion 
that  your  class  consider  sending  articles  of 
uaed  clothing  to  ua  for  diatrlbutlon  to  My  Thl 
TtUagara  and  those  of  the  surrounding  areaf 


Artidea  are  needed  for  all  agea  from  Infant 
to  teenage:  men  and  women's  articles  would 
alao  be  appreciated.  Wa  must  ask  that  all 
clothing  be  clean,  since  we  have  no  dean- 
Ing  or  mending  fadUtles  here.  If  your  class 
would  Uke  to  help  us.  please  have  them  send 
the  clothing,  securely  boxed,  to:  Civic  AcUon 
Offloe  c/o  Ci^ig  A.  Marshall.  CSS3.  NMCB 
Five,  FPO  San  Frandsco.  Calif.  M40I. 

Presently,  a  friend  and  myself  are  teaching 
English  to  Vietnamese  children  part  time  in  a 
nearby  achool.  Perliaps  you  or  members  of 
your  class  might  wish  to  correspond  with 
scxne  of  our  studenU  of  Sth  grade  age  If  so. 
I  certainly  invite  you  to  do  so.  and  I  will 
either  give  you  nemee  and  addroaeee  of  those 
wishing  to  write  on  request,  or  forvrord  your 
letter<s)  to  them. 

Maureen.  I  thank  you  for  listening  to  our 
requests.  As  you  can  see,  besides  helping 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  protect  their 
country  from  Communism,  we  are  trying  to 
help  them  Uve  a  better  Ufe.  and  would  ap- 
preciate any  help  your  friends  aad  you  Itnay 
furnish. 

Tbank  you  very  much  again.  Maureen,  for 
your  enjoyable  letter.    We  wish  your  famUy 
and  you  a  very  Merry  Chrlstmaa.  and  a  auc- 
oeasful  New  Year. 
Sincerely, 

CXAXO  A.  >*»■*»«*<  T 

Civic  Action  Oglce. 
PJS.  I  thought  you  ml^t  like  to  see  Just 
a  few  of  the  diUdren  of  My  Thl,  so  I  have 
Included  a  snapshot  of  a  favorite  bunch  that 
I  work  with. 

I  found  Seaman  Marshall's  letter  to  be 
most  refreshing  In  that  he  asked  not  for 
blms^  but  for  the  Vietnamese  children. 

Since  that  time,  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Janet  Con- 
nolly, the  students  have  been  gathering 
clothing  to  comply  with  the  request. 

Also,  they  have  obtained  a  commit- 
ment for  a  donation  of  a  minimum  of 
»I00  from  Wayne  Elks  Club  No.  3181  to 
defray  the  coct  of  shipping  the  clotiUng 
to  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  Miss  Whalen  and 
her  classmates  for  their  deep  concern  for 
our  servicemen  stationed  in  Vietnam,  and 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  they  are 
^>out  to  bring  to  the  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Seaman 
Marshall  for  his  unselfish  response  to  the 
offer  of  the  students,  and  for  the  worth- 
while work  he  is  doing  for  our  country. 


Essay  of  Teddy  Uaowsld :  "WUk  Hie  Flac 
Mcaas  to  Me"* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Kxw  Toas 
IN  THI  HOUSB  or  RKPRSSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  15,  IttT 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bpesker,  on  Sunday,  Pebni&ry  13.  the 
Holy  Nome  Society  of  Immaculate  Con- 
ception parish.  Staten  Island,  NY.,  held 
a  conununlon  breakfast  and  announced 
the  winner  of  their  eesay  contest  "What 
the  Flag  Means  to  Me."  The  winner  wa« 
a  IJ-year-oId  schoolboy,  Teddy  Lazowskl, 
who  1<  a  monber  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  49. 
Tlie  sentiments  expressed  here  reflect 
great  credit  upon  his  home  and  school, 
and  hi*  oommunlty.   I  am  happy  to  bring 
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to  the  attention  of  my  coUe«gtie»  hl« 
prize-winning  eisay. 

Wh»i  tot  r\-ui  Mum  TO  lu 
To  m«  U»  Dm  "M""  ''•"'I'm-    r»»  nmA 

In  my  hlitory  book  wbare  we  rt»rt«d  flghtlnf 
for  Ire«lciii  o»er  two  hundred  years  >«o. 
Bren  tod»J  oui  (alhen,  broUiere.  and  uncUa 
•re  flghUng  and  dying  lor  Uila  same  freedom. 
OQ  Oie  oUicr  aide  of  tiie  world. 

It  make*  me  proud  to  U»e  In  thla  country 
of  tie  OuJted  statea.  Wtere  men  are  bom 
tree  Free  to  cliooee  lUelr  own  reUllon.  Can 
you  imagine  what  condlOona  we  would  be 
U»ln«  in  If  we  did  not  have  Ireedom- 

We  would  be  living  In  a  dlctatoratlp,  wh«e 
we  would  be  told  wbat  to  do.  when  to  do  It. 
and  bow  to  do  It.  If  we  did  not  obey  we 
irould  be  ;iut  m  prUon  and  maybe  »»en 
todCAth. 

Or  we  could  b*  Urlng  In  a  country  where 
naople  live  In  the  etreeta.  becauae  tuey  h»»e 
Sohomee.  It  U  not  Juat  tbat  they  are  with- 
out a  c«  or  a  waablng  machine  or  »  re- 
tnaerator.  They  are  without  permanent 
■halter  rf  any  kind,  not  enough  food  to  eat, 
and  not  enoa(b  clothea  to  keep  them  warm. 
Can  you  tma(lne  what  It  would  be  like  U 
we  were  theoe  people. 

Tet  we  dont  even  bother  to  atand  up 
atralght  when  we  aay  the  pledge  of  allegl- 
anM  All  oeer  the  world,  wherever  the  red, 
white  and  blue  ta  flown,  p«>ple  know  what 
It  atanda  for.  That  u  why  our  enemlea  rip 
It  down. 

We  take  our  flag  for  granted  and  have 
grown  carelMa  in  the  care  we  take  ct  It. 
It  maker  me  feel  aahamed  to  see  how  aome 
people  treat  our  Bag.  Theae  are  not  b«|d 
people  I  am  talking  about,  they  are  good 
iuSena.  and  I  gueaa  they  Juat  don't  atop  to 
think  becauae  they  leave  the  Sag  out  In  all 
klnda  of  weatbar,  and  let  It  get  dirty  and 
torn.  Not  a  very  fitting  condition  for  ao 
honorable  a  aymbol. 

U  you  own  a  Bag  you  should  take  care  of 
It  I  kn<jw  It  la  not  alwaya  easy  to  run  out 
at  aundown  to  take  Uie  ttag  m,  eapeclaUy  U 
tber*  la  a  good  televUloo  program  on.  I 
know  becauae  I  have  had  to  do  It.  My  father 
fought  In  two  wars  for  the  freedom  that  our 
SmT  atanda  for.  If  the  time  cornea,  I  too 
•haU  light  for  "Old  Glory." 


FasM  ia  !■<■  W«n«m*,  DetpUt  U.S. 
Aid.  Gna 

EXTEaraiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

m  THE  HODS8  OP  KBPBZSENTATIVBS 

Wedneaday.  Februam  15,  19t7 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
OUde  Preanal.  »  young  farm  leader  from 
Ooddard.  Kana..  last  faU  traveled  to 
India  under  ausplcea  of  the  VS.  Council 
of  Youth  to  observe  firsthand  condi- 
tions affecting  this  famlne-strickfin  na- 
tion. A  graduate  of  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, he  has  been  a  leader  in  t-H  and 
the  International  Farm  Youth  exchange 
program. 

Although  Qlade  Preanal  now  ha*  re- 
ported for  military  service.  Mr,  D«ve 
Mackie,  staff  writer  for  the  Wichita. 
Kans.,  Eagle,  has  written  an  article  in 
which  Mr.  Presnals  findings,  obeervR- 
tlons,  and  recommendations  are  reported. 
AU  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  win- 
ning the  "war  on  hunger"  should  be  In- 
terested In  the  report  of  Mr.  Presnal  as 


published  by  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle. 

The  article  follows: 
I>ioai.u<   JtFiT  Too   B»— FAiaiMa   m   iMma 
WoBSKwa  Dnrm  UjS.  Am,  Oaanr 
(By  Dave  Mackla) 

Despite  masalva  Infualon  at  United  Statea 
aid  and  grain,  eoodltlona  In  famlna-atrtcken 
India  are  getting  woiae.  ^^ 

This  Is  the  asaeesment  of  Olade  preanai. 
34-year-old  Ooddard  man  and  19««  political 
science  graduate  of  Kansas  State  Onlvmlty, 
who  returned  recently  from  a  9«-day  visit  to 

Preanal  was  aelected  last  fall  by  tne  VS. 
Council  of  Youth  to  go  to  India  to  "come  up 
with  some  new  Ideas  of  what  can  be  done.  .  . 

He  said  he  left  the  country  with  a  feeUng 
close  to  "hopelesaneaa." 

The  problem :  MUUons  of  lialf -starved  peo- 
ple unemployed  and  tinsklUed.  MO  million 
■acred  cows  that  eat  food  people  should  have 
an  educauonal  system  geared  to  training  civil 
service  clerks  Instead  of  teaching  people  to 
make  a  Uvlng. 

■Jiaybe  the  comer  will  be  turned  In  an- 
other 10  years,  but  the  whole  situation  In 
India  Is  receding  today."  be  declared. 

•Everything  the  Onlted  States  U  doing  U 
right,  but  the  problem  U  Just  too  big."  he 
explained. 

However,  Preanal  did  see  "pockets  of 
Improvement."  ,  ,.  , 

One  is  a  tJ.S  million  fertlllMT  plant  being 
built  by  American  companlea  as  a  gift  to  the 
people  of  India.  The  problem  U  that  once 
completed,  there  are  no  electrlclana  and 
skilled  laborers  to  operate  tue  plant,  Preanal 
aald. 

The  continuous  aid  America  Is  pouring  Into 
the  country  U  creating  a  dependence  on 
America  and  U  at  beat  a  stop-gap  measure. 
be  believes. 

About  one-flfth  of  the  US.  wheat  crop- 
equal  to  that  produced  In  Kan»a--w»a 
poured  Into  India  under  Public  lAW  480  laat 
yiar.  The  program  permlU  India  to  buy 
American  wheat  in  India's  currency. 

This  also  Is  creating  a  problem.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  lB7a  at  the  present  rate  of  purchase 
o<  wheat,  the  United  sutea  will  control  In- 
dian currency.  Businessmen  there  are  aus- 
plcioua  of  the  obJecUves  of  United  SUtea  In 
the  program,  be  said. 

American  unlversltlea  on  tbe  Job  m  India 
training  people  In  agriculture  are  making 
a  dent  in  the  problem.  Preanal  said.  They 
abould  conUnue.  Also  the  American  Peace 
Corps  la  doing  a  "magnificent  Job."  be  aald. 
Presiul  sees  nothing  at  present  that  can 
make  the  country  aelf-sufBclent. 

One  ray  of  hope  Is  to  train  IndU'a  youth 
In  vocational  programs.  Preanal  said. 

The  4-H  program  of  teaching  youth  to 
raise  livestock  and  develop  bomemaklng 
skills  could  do  a  lot,  he  said.  It  also  develops 
a  sense  of  competition  and  vocaUonal  skills 
sorely  lacking  In  India  today,  he  added. 

Such  a  program  also  would  serve  aa  a  "ve- 
hicle for  teaching  saniutlon  and  health  at 
the  graaaroots."  Preanal  ssld. 

Birth  control  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams an  effective  hut  not  big  enough  to 
solve  India's  exploding  population  problem, 
he  said. 

Vocational  schools  sre  being  eatabllshed 
and  agriculture  extension  la  reaching  many 
farmers,  but  Just  when  the  corner  will  be 
turned  Is  the  queatlon,  he  said. 

Preanal  stopped  In  Italy  on  the  way  back 
to  visit  families  he  stayed  with  under  the  In- 
ternational Parm  Touth  Exchange  program 
In  1963.  He  said  he  aaw  Improvements  In 
eonaoUdatlon  of  the  fields  for  appllcaUon  of 
modern  agricultural  technique*  In  Italy. 

Presnal  will  report  to  Selective  Service 
Tuesday  for  a  two-year  stint.  His  Induction 
waa  poetponed  lost  laU  when  he  was  selected 
from  mintona  of  Amerlran  youth  to  accom- 
plish the  American  mlaalon  abroad. 

He  U  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boh  Prea- 
nal oc  Ooddard. 


Mouse  «■  ChocoUt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAX.xToaNU 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTA'nVBS 

Wednesddir,  Febrwmf  IS.  UtT 
Mr.    YOUNGER.  -Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  a*  foUows: 

I  am  writing  to  eipreea  ray  graUtude  for 
what  doubtleaa  will  seem  to  you  one  of  your 
lesa  Important  actlvltlea— the  InduMon  of 
the  Hoppe  columns  In  the  CowaaaMloWAl 
Racoao.  One  of  my  duties  Is  to  read  tha 
OoHoaissioKAL  Ricoao  dally,  to  glean  any 
bits  that  may  be  of  uae  to  my  oosnpany. 
This  u  quite  an  undertaking,  and  ranges 
from  IntereeUng  to  boring  to  Infuriating  to 
unbelievable  When  I  discovered  the  Hoppe 
colnmna  In  the  AppendUt.  It  was  like  finding 
mousse  au  chocolat  tor  dessert  after  a  bdled 
beef  dinner.  I  enjoy  them  ao  much,  and  am 
alwaya  docile  about  reading  the  preceding 
matter — but  so  disappointed  when  they  do 
not  appear.  The  days  when  two  are  Included 
are  rich  Indeed.  Anyway.  I  gather  you  In- 
sert them  for  treeh  air.  which  they  certainly 
are  And  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  they 
are  appreciated— if  not  by  your  colleague,  at 
least  by  one  faithful  readerl  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  t  would  be  very  sad  Indeed  to  go 
without  dasacrt. 

Following  are  two  columns  by  our 
satirist.  Arthur  Hoppe,  the  first  which 
appeared  In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  January  31  and  the  second  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 
His  columns  follow : 

PTTCAXSJC    T»»    IDKAI.    NSTtOH 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Up  Pltcalm !    Throw  oO  the  yoke  of  British 
colonialism  t    Freedom     and     independence 
forever! 

Please  excuse  my  enthusiasm  to<lay.  hut 
Pltcalm  island  out  there  In  the  South  Pacific 
la  demanding  its  Independence  from  Great 
Britain.  And  If  It  wanu  to  be  a  free  coun- 
try. I'm  on  Ita  side. 

If  Russia.  America,  Chins,  France  and 
places  like  that  can  be  countries,  there's  no 
reaK>n  Pltcalm  can't  be  a  country  if  It  wanu 
to. 

Moreover  It  haa  the  Ideal  requisites  for 
nationhood':  a  rich  history  (by  NordhoB 
and  Hall) ;  a  pleasant  climate;  a  total  of  two 
aquare  mllea  of  sacred  soil  to  defend;  a 
alngle.  aUble,  thriving  Industry  which  pro- 
duces a  product  always  m  demand  (poatage 
stamps) :  and  a  strategic  position  In  world 
aSalrs — it  being  bOOO  miles  from  anywhere. 

Indeed,  the  only  conceivable  objection  to 
Pltcalm  becoming  a  aoverelgn  nation  in  the 
family  of  luUoos  is  that  It  only  has  78 
people. 

This  has  sUrred  some  protest.  But  there's 
definitely  nothing  In  the  old  rule  book  which 
saya  you  have  to  have  thus-and-so  many 
people  before  you  can  become  a  nation.  And 
I  think  79  la  plenty. 

True.  Pltcalm  would  be  unable  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  each  of  tha  140  or  IM 
(so  who  counts?)  tuitions  that  are  now  In 
business  theae  days.  But  a  single  roving 
ambassador  of  the  Averell  Harrlman  variety 
could  easily  deliver  all  the  ultlmatuma  Plt- 
calm Is  likely  to  deliver  and  stui  have  plenty 
of  time  to  sell  poauge  stamps  on  the  side. 
Pltcalm  will  also,  of  course,  need  a  Presi- 
dent to  lead  the  people  selflessly  and  humbly 
and  a  Vice  President  to  keep  telling  the 
President  how  gloriously  he's  doing  U. 

A  minimum  of  ten  senators  and  30  repre- 
sentaUves  will  be  required  to  pass  law*  In  an 
atmosphere  of  barrsony  and  dignity,  plus  a 
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sergeant -at- arms  to  break  up  tUt  flgbta.  And 
If  they're  going  to  pass  lawi,  they'll  naturally 
need  a  Supreme  Court  to  declare  them  un- 
conatltutlcmaL 

At  least  one  admiral  and  two  generals  will 
be  needed  to  attend  diplomatic  receptlona 
mud  tell  everybody  how  much  they  hate  war. 
But  an  army  or  navy  certainly  doean't  aeem 
ueceasary.  thanks  Co  Pitcalm'a  lack  of  ter- 
ritorial ambitions. 

A  cabinet,  however.  Is  essential  In  order  to 
have  cabinet  crises.  But  tt  could  be  a  small 
one  that  would  fit  In  a  comer  somewhere. 
The  Postmaster  General,  of  course,  would  be 
the  key  member. 

But  even  figuring  In  customs  guards  (to 
prevent  the  smuggling  In  or  cheap,  forelgn- 
made  stamps) .  a  regional  director  of  urban 
planning  (every  government  needs  a  plan- 
ner), and  two  "high  official  sources  who  de- 
clined to  be  Identified"  (so  the  naUon  can 
have  a  newspaper),  there'i  no  question  that 
Pltcalrn  can  be  adequately  governed  by  19 
people. 

This  gives  us  on«  cltlaen  left  over.  But 
he's  absolutely  essential  because  there's  no 
sense  setting  up  a  government  unless  there's 
somebody  to  govu-n. 

Thus  we  see  that  79  p<^le  are  sufficient  to 
establish  a  natlcm  these  days  78,  no;  7B,  yea. 
And  any  fair-minded  man  must  agree  that 
Pltcalrn  should  get  to  be  a  nation. 

In  fact.  It  win  be  a  lovely  nation.  It  won't 
go  marching  off  to  war,  or  pushing  other 
people  around,  or  threatening  to  blow  us  all 
up  with  thermonuclear  bombs. 

Indeed,  the  only  question  left  to  resolve  Is 
how  come  Russia.  America,  China  and  Prance 
get  to  be  nations? 

DCATB   or  TVS  SaiaMBMSN 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Following  U  another  chapter  In  that  stand- 
ard unpublished  reference  work,  "A  History 
of  the  World,  19S0-19W."  The  tiUe  of  this 
unprinted  chapter  la  "Developing  a  Profitable 
Foreign  Policy." 

During  the  IfiSOs  and  106Oi  T7.S.  foreign 
policy  hinged  on  a  massive  aid  program  in 
which  billions  of  dollars  were  given  away — 
a  program  that  came  under  Increasing  fUe 
for  being  financially  unprofitable. 

By  19SQ.  however,  the  tide  had  turned.  And 
In  January.  1067,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  able  to  report  that  a 
small  but  "dynamic  and  aggresalve"  sales 
force  In  the  Pentagon  was  now  selling  more 
than  twice  as  much  tn  arms  to  foreign  coun- 
tries annually  as  the  aid  program  was  giving 
away. 

The  Importance  of  these  arms  sales  In  halt- 
ing the  dollar  drain  and  Improving  American 
prosperity  was  widely  hailed.  But  It  soon 
became  clear  that  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department  were  working  at  cross  purposes. 
A  choice  had  to  be  made.  The  President 
made  It. 

The  result  was  "Operation  Coat  Holding." 
headed  by  Mr.  Burton  Button  and  staffed  by 
the  greatest  team  of  dynamic  and  aggreaslvfl 
salesmen  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

Tb.m  Operation's  first  test  came  In  the  un- 
easy Middle  East.  Salesman  Al  Ot^eary.  who 
had  Infiltrated  the  Israeli  ranks,  called  across 
the  border:  "Tanh.  yanh,  you  Syrlane  are  a 
bunch  of  cowardly  Arabs!" 

From  the  Syrian  aide.  Salesman  Stanislaus 
Heffelwalte.  disguised  In  a  bumooae.  replied: 
"Tou  Israelis  are  too  chicken  to  atep  across 
the  line  and  prove  iti" 

In  the  resulting  holocaust.  $3.3  bllUoQ 
worth  of  American-made  tanks,  planes  and 
armaments  were  shot  up.     Sales  soared. 

By  fomenting  clashes,  coups  and  wars,  the 
American  economy  hummed.  Indeed.  It  aoon 
reached  capacity. 

"In  Vietnam  today."  aald  the  President, 
"we  sre  now  expending  billions  In  ammuni- 
tion and  armaments — free  of  charge."  And 
his  decision  to  replace  our  troofis  with  anm 
salesmen  was  universally  approved. 
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Through  volume  production,  the  VS.  was 
able  to  undercut  not  only  Ita  alUea  but 
Czechoslovakia  as  well.  And  dommunlst  na- 
tions, too,  vied  to  purchase  American  arms. 

"A  bullet."  said  Mr.  Button  in  defense  of 
Operation  Coat  Holding,  "knows  no  Ideology. 
And  besides,  if  we  didn't  sell  them  weapons, 
someone  else  would." 

Thus,  by  1M4.  the  whole  world  had  be- 
cocne  an  armed  camp — an  American-armed 
camp.  And  cverytKKly  was  rich  and  happy — 
everybody  In  America. 

Unfortunately,  an  overTealous  saleoman 
named  Willy  Loman  made  the  mistake  at 
selling  aoo  nuclear  tipped  Intercontinental 
rockets  to  tiny  Albania. 

"Good  heavens,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Button  on 
reviewing  the  contract,  "no  down  payment 
snd  E-Z  credit  termsl  What  a  terrible  dla- 
aster  this  Is  going  to  be." 

"But  If  we  didn't  sell  them  weapons  .  .  ." 
said  Mr.  Loman  defensively  ss  the  air  raid 
sirens  began  to  wall. 

"What  makes  tt  such  a  terrible  disaster," 
said  Mr.  Button  gloomily.  Just  before  the  roof 
feU  In,  "Is  that  we're  not  going  to  make  a 
nickel  on  It." 


lUofical  $mA  iBCOBtifteat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    ALAasMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  Tehruary  13,  1967 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  appeared 
In  the  Dothftn  (Ala.)  Eagle  last  'Hiur*- 
day,  February  9.  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  each  one  will  read 
the  comments  and  that  Congress  will  act 
to  correct  what  I  consider  a  perilous  and 
defenseless  foreign  policy: 

IlXOGXCAL  Am  IncoNsmxNT 

Inconsistency  and  the  double  standard 
pracUced  by  the  govenmient  are  all  too  fa- 
mUlar  to  the  American  people. 

"Why?"  Is  a  quesUon  that  never  gets  an 
answer. 

The  only  thing  forthcoming  Is  anotbw 
example  and  currently  It  deals  with  tbs 
United  States'  attitude  toward  Rhodesia. 

The  United  Sutes  has  Joined  up  with  ths 
United  Nations  in  applying  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  as  requested  of  the 
UN  by  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  Ume, 
however,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  UN 
apply  any  kind  of  sanctions  or  reprimands 
against  North  Vietnam,  the  country  through 
which  suppUee  are  channeled  to  be  used 
against  American  military  forcea  In  South 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  ships  fiylng  the  British 
flag  and  the  flags  of  other  UN  member  na- 
tlona  call  regularly  at  North  Vietnamese  ports 
delivering  theae  suppUes. 

The  other  day  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Jr. 
(D-Va.)  made  a  ipeech  in  the  Senate  and 
wanted  to  know  why  it  is  that  ths  proper 
United  Sutes  officials  hsve  not  demanded 
that  the  UN  impose  sanctions  against  North 
Vietnam  similar  to  those  appUed  to  Rhodesia. 
He  asked: 

"Is  It  logical  to  demand  sanctiona  against 
a  country  at  peace  (Rhodesia)  while  being 
unwilling  to  demand  the  same  sanctions 
against  a  country  at  whoee  bands  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  ■uffeted  more  than  44,000 
casualtiee?  Perhaps  this  makea  sense,  but  I 
am  finding  tt  difficult  to  reach  that  conclu- 
sion." 

The  selling  Job  for  this  inconsUtency  has 
b<«ii  done  by  Artbur  Goldberg,  the  U.S. 
Ambasaador  to  tlic  UN.  who  was  Ored  up  be- 


cauae Rhodesia  declared  its  Independence 
from  Great  Britain,  something  the  United 
Statea  Itself  did  In  1776  and  which  if  it  hadn't 
done  there  would  be  no  Goldberg  in  the  UN 
now. 

While  Ambaassdor  Goldberg  and  his  asao- 
dats  seek  to  rattonaUse  and  reconcile, 
othen.  such  as  Senator  Byrd,  Intensify  their 
qnastUmlng.  For  Instance.  The  Nashville 
Banner,  aays,  in  part : 

"The  glaring  inconsistency  of  UN  action 
(and  Mr.  Ooldberg'i  scqulescence)  is  inex- 
plicable since  that  txxly  was  crested  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  aa  enduring  world 
peace. 

"Its  proposed  Intervention  In  Rhodesia 
can  be  summed  up  In  a  single  word — 'med- 
dling.' Its  refusal  to  take  acUoo  in  the 
Vietnam  crisis  by  falling  back  on  the  lame 
excuse  that  an  embargo  or  military  assist- 
ance *ls  unrealistic'  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
UN  member  nations  "have  sharply  divided 
opinions'  on  the  Issue.  Is  as  phoney  as  Icha- 
bod  Crane's  'headless  horseman.' 

"The  United  States,  as  principal  UK  bank- 
er, has  pumped  $1&0  billion  Into  that  or- 
ganisation on  the  assumption  that  It  would 
exert  Its  power  and  Infiuence  (and  even 
armed  tntervenUon)  against  aggressor  na- 
tions violating  the  basic  tenets  of  the  In- 
ternational non -aggression  pact  under  which 
it  was  organized. 

"It  deserves  at  least  token  lupport  in  lU 
fight  to  prevent  a  Communist  sweep  through 
defenseless  free  nations  in  the  Far  East.  In- 
stead it  has  t>een  slapped  in  the  face  by  the 
UN  asserUon  that  the  U.S.  military  acUon 
in  Vietnam  U  an  unwarranted  breach  of 
world  peace." 


WkalbaC^T 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  MJLSKI 

or    NTW    TOXK 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  IS,  19€7 
Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  copy  of  a  speech  taken  from 
the  "Dragnet"  episode  which  was  broad- 
cast over  the  NBC  Television  Network 
last  week. 

At  a  time  when  violence  and  crime 
are  Increasing  in  our  country,  the  role 
of  the  police  officer  and  law-enforcement 
agents  becomes  more  significant.  The 
speech,  which  follows,  portrays  a  police- 
man's attitude  toward  his  job  which  de- 
serves greater  respect  and  admiration 
than  the  public  has  been  willing  to  give: 
What  la  &  Cop7 
It's  awkward  having  a  policeman  around 
the  house.  Friends  drop  in.  A  man  with  a 
badge  answers  the  door.  The  temperature 
drops  twenty  degrees.  Throw  a  party  and 
that  badge  geti  In  the  way.  All  of  a  sudden 
there  Isn't  a  straight  man  in  the  crowd. 
Everybody's  a  comedian.  "Don't  drink  too 
much,"  somebcxly  ssya.  "or  the  man  with  the 
badge  wUl  run  you  In."  ...  Or.  "How's  it 
goln',  Dick  Tracy?  How  many  Jaywalkers  did 
you  pinch  today?"  .  .  .  And  there's  always 
the  one  who  wanu  to  know  how  many  apples 
you  atole.  All  at  once  you've  lost  your  first 
name.  YouYe  a  "cop,"  a  "flatfoot."  a  "bull." 
a  "dick."  "John  Law."  You're  "the  fuas." 
"the  heat,"  .  .  .  you're  poison,  you're  trou- 
ble .  .  .  youYe  bsd  news.  They  call  you 
everything,  but  never  a  pollcenuuQ.  It's  not 
much  of  a  life  .  .  .  unless  you  dont  mind 
m%tmtng  a  Dodger  game  becattse  the  hotshot 
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phon.  ring.  .  .  >ml«.  jou  like  -""^ 
Lturday.  Sund.y.,  holia»TV  ^.  ,•'■',"* 
that  dOMn't  p.y  oTWtta...  O"";,^'  P"  " 
.deqii»W.  «  JOU  count  your  pennlM.  you 
caTputrour  kid  Uirough  coU.^.  «"' y""'" 
^t^  plan  on  .«lng  Europ*  "^  J"'"  "'^ 
vUlon  iet.  Then  therei  your  lint  nlgUt  on 
li.  b«>t.  When  you  try  to  arr«,t  »  dnmi" 
oroeUtute  In  a  Main  Street  bar  and  ahe  rlpa 

otber  one  .  .  .  out  of  your  own  pocliet. 
yS  r,.b  .lbo«  with  aU  ">•  f  «LP'f°Pr 
wldlota,  thieve.,  bum.,  wlno*  g"!* r?"  '^  » 
keep  an  addre-  and  mM.  who  don  t  o«e^ 
LS,  cheau.  COD  men.  the  elaM  ol  SUd 
S^  And  the  heartbreak:  underfed  Ud., 
STten  klda.  mol-ted  Ud.  lo.t  tl^-'^ 
kid.  homele..  kid.,  hlvand-run  kid.,  bro- 
I™arm  kid.,  broken-leg  "?•■  '"?^°-''iJ;l 
klda.  .ick  klda.  dying  kid..  d««l  kid.  ™e 
oM  p«>ple  that  nobody  want.,  the  reliefer.. 
S«  ^Slonera.  the  one.  wbo  waU  the  .treet 
coxa^  tho«  who  tried  to  keep  warm  ^d 
died  in  a  three-dollar  room  "l""  »f  "°: 
.l«t«I  g«l  heater.  TouTl  walk  the  beat  and 
^TSTup  Uie  piece.  Do  you  ha.e  real  "1- 
Jintt^'  m  y^  «U17  Toud  bet«^  ^"^ 
TouTl  do  time  In  a  prowl  car.  J'T  ""JJ 
irui-a-mlnute  when  you  get  »" '•"■»*;°T° 
trouble"  call  and  hit  a  back  yard  at  two  to 
^ionilng.  nerer  knowing  -"o  TouTl 
^Lt  a  kid  with  a  knife  ...  a  pUl-head 

^  a  gun.  0,  two  ez-con.  with  notmng  W 
loa.  And  youTl  have  plenty  of  Ume  to 
think.  Tou-U  draw  duty  ">  »  ■■'°'»"  °Jf„ 
with  nobody  lo  talk  to  but  your  radio. 
rioT  year.  In  onlfoem  and  youTl  have  tte 
ability  the  eiperlence  and  maybe  the  de- 
aln  to  be  a  det4rctlTe. 

n  you  Uke  to  fly  by  the  Kat  of  your  pant, 
thu  u  where  you  belong.     roT  eyery  crtme 
Slf.  committed,  you'y.  got  three  mlUlon 
^^fKiB  to  chooee  from.     Moat  of  the  time 
i^ha,.  few  f«t.  "Id  a  lot  of  huncbea. 
TouTl  run  down  l«ul.  that  de«l-end  on  you_ 
T~T1  work  all-night  «ak«jut.  that  oc^Od 
laat  a  week.    Tooll  do  leg  work  until  youw 
ml    you-ye    t.lk«I    to   everybody    In    Cjill- 
i^      .  .  people  who  »w  It  happen    but 
rwUy  diant.     P«>ple  who  Inalst  they  did  It. 
but  reaUj  dldnt.    People  who  doiTt  remem- 
iiJ.^aL  Wbo   ixy   to   forget.     Thc«   who 
iS   the   truth,   thoee   who   He.     TouU   run 
the  file,  until  your  eyee  ache.     And  paper- 
work youTl  ttU  out  a  report  when  youTe 
rt^t,'  yooTl   flU   out   a   report   "»en   your 
wroni.  yornl  flu  one  out  when  you're  not 
•uri/youTl  flll  on.  out  ll.ang  your  ^.d.. 
youll  flU  one  out  when  you  have  no  lead^ 
Joull    make   out    a    report    on    the    report, 
iouve  made,  youll   write  enough  '^f«V'° 
your  Ufetlme  to  .lock  a  Ubrary      TouTl  leara 
L  Uye  with  doubt,  anxiety.  fruMraUon.  court 
d«:Ulon.  tJiat  tend   to  hinder  rather  than 
STp  you:    Donulo.   Mor«.  ««»'>jj°-  ^f^^J? 
TouTl   learn   to  Uve   with   the  DUtnct   At- 
torney, tcUfylng  in  court.  defenM  attorney., 
pr^eiutlng  'attorney.    ]udg«.    )"""••"; 
iumKt.     And  Kjroetlmee  you  won  t  be  happy 
with   the   outcome      But   therC   al»   thl.: 
There   are  over  flve   thou»nd   men  In  thl. 
cltv  who  know  that  being  a  policeman  U  an 
f^l^  glamorl,-.  thankle-  iob^fj^ 
be  done.    I  know  It.  too.    And  I  m  damned 

klad  to  be  one  of  them.  

RKii»»i>  L.  BaikH  and  Jack  W»B 
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_^     «.-■ •>..    Bauniihllnftn    kfavor    of 


PoTtrty  PttBlBC* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  coMwacncuT 
m  TH»  BOC8>  OF  UKPRESBNTATIVES 

lloniay.  February  t.  1967 


Mr     IRWIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    for   the 
beiteflt  of  those  ol  my  dlatlngulabed  ool- 


leagiies  who  persist  In  '^^^^^ 
the  w»r  on  poverty  proceed*  on  the  »»^ 
ot  partisan  poUtlcs  and  Federal  control. 
I  witty  to  call  the  attenUon  of  the  House 
to  the  contrary  views  of  two  hl«Wy  ™- 
spected  syndicated  f"™^,^', J  .,?'f 
to  Joseph  Krafts  column  entlUed  Pov- 
erty PoUtlcs,"  which  appeared  to  the 
W«hlngton  Post  ^  ,0<'^**'J:J^i 
Rosooe  Drummond's  column  enUUed  A 
SoPOpportunlty,  •  which  »PPean«>  *" 
the  Washington  Post  on  November  27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on  pover^  ta 
being  fought  and  won  on  a  h<«?I«f^ 
basis  at  the  local  level,  and  I  wish  to  have 
the  Kraft  and  Drummond  columns  in- 
cluded at  this  point  In  the  BKoao: 
rprom  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Poet.  Oct.  3. 
'  1»««1 

IMSIOBT  .KO  Otm^K:  PoynXT  POLITtC. 

(By  Joeeph  Kraft) 
The  congre»lonal  debate  on  the  poyerty 
pro^LTtS  year  provide,  further  e«dmce 
SfTn^  appnMch  to  pubUc  welfare  that  1. 

sL:ir«n.'^-spp'^ru^o°«::s 

l»^^,,^!Lnental  icuon  to  help  POor  PW- 
Sf  £d^iLnunlU«i.  waahlngton  d^cl- 
^Md  nrogram.  for  Inaurance,  public  w<^k., 
tab  trSI3Sg^1  relief.  Fund,  were  ^."^ 
SS  S^er  llrecuy  by  Federal  bureaucrau^ 
indirectly  by  »««r-~"<5^"^  Si  i^. 
rials  The  ttat*  was  uw  aocww.  1^*= 
«Sal  th.  pauent^and  In  »me  c-«.,  the 

^^SooUtlcal  «lyanug«i  of  that  ayatem 

■^•tS/ri'oJ^chSrhrh^ 
r^or?e'^.?s^»-f-'j'^.":rtri^ 

"^""In^^U^f^h«^^-e°'d«ply  .uh- 
j:e"°S>  Sfe^u"^  Of  powerful  Congre«- 

"'^rn!^"a?p^°^'r~>s^^^: 
-?.r.r'i"rsrdrdron"'thr.5r: 

tl "  rtr  fund,  among  a  wide  flopping  lut. 

Er-binXT^'e^^^^^^^grj 

i^^^roJe^un"^,  ^Ta 
gSlth  Service.  Center,  or  a  Center  for  Legal 

^Tia^.^"^tenr-«««'"'  '«»'  ^ll 
h.«  :  ^  in  running  the  Progr"-  tjjy 
^11  nhnun  For  Inatance.  In  the  Bealtn 
«"c~T.nterTue  W  be  «t  up  In  Wat« 
^i^bled  Negro  ghetto  of  Lo.  *»«''-■  ^« 
Xhborhood  council  will  have  *•  "»" 
"ilr.  doctor.  It  «=<»'_»"*«*'"lf^^  ^ 
S,  Center  of  Legal  8erylo«,  -"^'f  «■  '° 
a«Mton  the  neighborhood  council  J"  *f" 
SSft^  1^  !»»/«"•  "  "°'"  uhMtufactory 
"^"oS^^ipha."  >»•  "  ^Tw'^iSt^ 
for  local  poUUcal  leader..  And  now^t« 
l^.^B^jlv  fear,  that  community  Action 
^d^  iXcal  oppo^Oon.  my  h^la 
.OT-.  the  country  have  nned  up  bdilna  the 

•^^,S^.^port  include,  not  on,,  well- 
kn^  Democraoc  player,  of  welfare  P^- 
UM^h  a.  Mayor  Daley,  but  even  «ne 
^^auve  Republican..  Inde«l,  b«au- 
of  the  emphaaU  on  decentrallaatlon  and  In 
S»  wltU  a  recent  article  to  Life  magaato. 


by  Hugh  Sldey,  the  Republican  Mayor  oC 
?LimL  X  M.  Howgley.  ha.  -Id  of  Commu- 
StyA«"on  that  -ThU  1.  a  Republican  pro- 
pain.  If  we  only  had  the  brain,  to  know 

"  But  local  control  leavea  Waahlngton  poUt- 
tooa  out  to  the  cold,  particularly  CongrMa- 
men  wbo«=  bread  and  butter  ha.  been  In- 
tervention with  Federal  ■««°f'^  °°„^^' 
of  oonatltuenta.  And  the  debaM  on  the 
~„wty  mea.ure  to  the  Houm  of  R«pre«nt- 
atlvea  thU  year  ha.  largely  turned  on  ellorl* 
by  C^ngreJmen  of  both  partle.  to  get  back 
In  the  game  of  welfare  politic. 

The  Republican  propoaal  which  ha.  been 
defeated  would  have  ve.ted  mo.t  of  t^^"" 
pama  now  to  Sargent  Bhrlver.  poverty 
Lency  to  old-Itoe  departmenu  Uiat  are  M 
SpoMlve  to  Congre«lonal  pr».ure^  Th« 
liberal  DemocraUc  bUl  approved  by  the  Ad- 
mtoUtratlon  alM  move,  to  recapture  .uthor- 
Ity  foe  Wa.hlngton  by  fixing  floor,  on 
iiounu  avallald.  for  particular  poverty 
^ama-not  lee.  than  »4B«  million  for 
UM  Neighborhood  Touth  Corp..  'or  'neWnce. 
Mt  IM  than  MM  mUUon  for  the  Head- 
.tart  program,   and   K>   forth. 

What  tol.  .uggeet.  to  me  1.  that  national 
Dolltlcal  leaderahlp  ha.  not  yet  caught  up 
S?lh  the  r^lremenu  of  the  new  approach 
to  weuare.  There  1.  a  vacuum  waiting  to 
te  1U1«1  by  younger  political  Ieader^-p«r- 
tlcularly  by  BepubUcana. 


February  15,  1967 
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IFrom  the  Waahlngton  (DC)  Po.t. 
Kov.a7, 1»M1 
A  OOP  OJiuaTUNTrT 
(By  Boeooe  Drummond) 
B^ubllcan  le*am  wlU  have  an  e«ly  op- 
porMmlty  to  ahow  what  they  really  mean 
^heHhey  «ty  the,  WUI  not  U-.  ^elT  en- 
larged oongreealonal  power  to  dlranantle  the 

°  tt^wuTb^'qulte  a  temptation  to  make  the 
War  on  Poverty  a  paltUan  "WPPtog  boy  be- 
cauM  It  1.  already  being  hound«l-for  op- 
poaiuon  re.K>n.— botH  by  the  extreme  left 
and  the  extreme  right.  ™,v„„ 

It  vrtll  not  alway.  be  ea.y  for  Sen.  Dlrkwn 
aii  Sp.  Oerald  Ford  lo  atlck  to  theU  an- 
nounced policy  of  tnnng  to  improve  John»n 
progr^n.  rather  than  trytog  to  ^^mantle 
SiSTlt  would  be  a  tragedy  to  do  other- 

'^e  aaU-povert,  program,  and  ^^V^ 
Bhrlver  hlm«lf  have  been  »adly  battered 
during  the  p«.t  year  by  thoM  who  think  they 
arent  doing  enough,  by  thoM  who  think 
they  are  doing  too  much  and  by  thoae  who 
thtok  that  doing  anything  1.  bad. 

Bhrlver-.  uoually  Ught  operation  hM  un- 
queetlonably  .pruug  Kme  leak.  "'^^•'^•P~ 
I  few  .hoai,  Thl.  makM  It  all  th.  m«e 
appropriate  that  the  Republican,  "^rytln^ 
everything  Shrlver  propo...  to  do  wlUB  an 
alert  eye  for  better  admlnlatratlon  and  toe 
a8«urance  that  the  money  la  put  to  the  best 
purpoeea  ««•» 

But  there  m  .trong  reaeon.  why  the  OOP 
ahould  think  twice  before  almtog  »»t^- 
,hot  attack,  on  the  work  and  fruit,  of  the 
anti-poverty  programa: 

1— Republican  mayor,  .nd  governor,  .cro.. 
the  country  are  .trong  .upporter.  pf  the 
poverty  program..  They  know  "l  »"',>«"* 
VM  beneflU  which  have  alre«ly  been  forth- 
coming. They  are  aware  that  all  ^e  mjjor 
.nterprlMe.  like  Head  Start,  the  "elghbOT- 
hood  Youth  Corp..  Dpward  Bound  Com- 
munity Action,  the  Legal  Service..  MIP'" 
and  Indian  Program..  Adult  Uteracy.  Work 
Experience.  Vista  and  th.  Job  Corp.  .re 
doing  good  work  and  have  touched  and 
chaiiged  the  Uvea  of  ieveral  mlUlon  people 
They  want  them  continued. 

3— In  a  very  fundamental  ttoMt.  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  are  taking  a  turn  which 
Implement,  one  ol  the  loremoet  UneK  of 
the  Republican  phUoaophy  of  government: 
the,  aw  deoentraimng  Federal  aid  programa; 
the,  are  giving  large  authority  to  city  and 


local  govenmient:  they  are  rewarding  local 
Initiative  and  expanding  local  participa- 
tion; they  are  making  partnerahlp.  with  the 
private  wctor  of  the  economy  and  with  pri- 
vate  educational   toatltutlona. 

The  central  fact  of  the  Wk  on  Poverty  I. 
that  state,  city  and  local  government,  have 
never  eierclKd  so  much  authority  to  the 
allocation  and  admlnlatraUon  of  Pederall, 
flnanced  program..  The,  are  exerting  to 
much  Independent  Initiative  and  ducretlon 
over  the  uae  of  Federal  fund,  that  some  Con- 
greaeroen  now  want  to  get  back  more  »,  » 
the,  can  tbemselvea  allocate  more  fund,  to 
their  own  dlstrtcU. 

Thl.  would  be  a  backward  step.  And  It 
la  certainly  not  Republican  doctrine.  It 
would  Mem  to  m.  that  the  BepubUcana 
ought  to  be  eager  to  expand  local  InltlaUve 
and  dlacretlon. 

The  cloMat  KTUttoy  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
la  certainly  to  order,  but  now  that  the  Ofllce 
of  Economic  Opportxmlty  baa  abown  eflec- 
tlveneM.  It  deaervea  a  chance  to  build  on  It. 
own  experience  and  maturity. 


Co-opt  asd  IIm  War  oa  HaBger 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  WMNCSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13.  1967 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 
pleastirc  on  February  7  to  share  the  plat- 
form at  the  International  Development 
Conference  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, OrvUle  L.  Freeman. 

In  his  speech.  Mr.  Freeman  began  with 
a  brief  discussion  of  Presidential  mes- 
sages dealing  with  the  world's  food  crista. 
The  race  between  food  supply  and  pop- 
ulation Is  now  being  lost,  he  pointed  out. 
But.  he  added: 

There  really  Is  no  oonvinclng  rtaaon  why 
the  developing  countrlee  cannot  Increase 
their  food  and  fiber  production  lo  required 
cMpacUy  and  have  enough  to  spare,  in  the 
yean  to  conie.  to  contribute— through  trade 
and  non-trade  employment — to  general  eoo- 
nomlc  development. 

TJien  the  Secretary  went  on  to  de- 
scribe what  cooperatives  have  done  and 
can  do  in  winning  the  war  on  hunger. 
He  quoted  a  statement  by  the  President: 

The  War  on  Hunger  !■  too  big  for  govem- 
menu  alone.  Victory  cannot  come  unleee 
buAlnesemen.  unlvereltles,  fotmdatlona. 
voluntary  agencies,  and  eoopera«t«i  Join  the 
battle. 

Along  with  other  speakers  at  the  con- 
ference, Mr.  Freeman  commemorated 
the  5th  annJvereary  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  Vice  President  HtniPHary,  then  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  called 
for  new  emphasis  on  cooperatives  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

I  endorse  the  Secretary's  suggestion 
that  the  anniversary  Is  an  appropriate 
time  to  assess  the  progress  m^ade  under 
the  Humphrey  amendment.  Hessiid: 

I  Buggeet  to  you  then,  that  you  conalder 
the  poeelblUty  of  an  Intematlocal  conference 
to  explore  fully,  and  asaeee  fairly,  the  efrorte 
to  ralee  the  living  standards  of  tvo  UUton 
people  overeeai  through  private  voluntary 
organlsaUons  modeled  after  the  credit  un- 


ions, cooperatives,  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
•oclatlona  of  our  own  and  other  developed 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  made 'a 
number  of  oUier  observations  that  de- 
serve the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
this  House.  I  Include  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks in  the  CONCHESsiOHAL  Record: 

Most  of  you,  I'm  sure,  iense  the  same  dis- 
turbing paradox  I  sense  whenever  1  enjoy  a 
meal  such  as  this,  in  surroundings  as  pleas- 
ant as  this. 

Half  the  people  In  this  world  of  more  than 
3  bUIlon  souls  bare  never  had  a  sattsfytng. 
luUy  nutritious  meal. 

This.  I  know  everyone  here  agreea,  la  a  lad 
commentary  on  civilization  In  this  soon-to- 
be  21st  Century. 

To  be  sure,  this  ts  nothing  new.  Such  has 
been  the  case  throughout  history.  What  is 
new  Is  the  fact  thai  it  need  no  longer  be  the 
case.  Today,  for  the  first  time  In  htatory, 
we  have  the  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge  and  techniques  to  banish  hanger 
from  the  earth. 

The  big  question  Is  not  whether  we  con 
mobilize  and  use  thU  .  .  .  but  trill  we? 

WKAPONS   BSUfjl.MOBXUZXD 

I  believe  we  wUl.  I  believe  this  because 
conferences  such  as  this  are  being  held.  I 
believe  It  because  all  of  you  and  many  more 
around  the  world  are  dedicated  to  this  cause. 
I  believe  it  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recently  made  another  ring- 
ing declaration  of  War  on  Hunger  .  .  .  and 
because,  under  his  leadership,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  mobilize  ihe  weapons  to  vrtn  that  war 
here  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

I  brought  with  me  today  two  powerful  and 
perceptive  messages  to  the  Congress  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Laat  February,  President  Johnson  delivered 
a  powerful  and  significant  rood  for  FreeAfrm 
message.  On  Wednesday  of  laat  week,  he 
followed  thU  up  with  an  inspiring  call  to 
action,  a  call  directed  to  the  entire  world  as 
much  as  It  was  to  India,  the  Congresa.  and 
the  American  people. 

I  urge  you  to  study  these  messages  care- 
fully .  .  .  and  to  use  them.  They  can  be 
potent  incentives  in  recruiting  troops  and 
suppllea  and  material  for  the  War  on  Hunger. 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  review  these 
messages  with  you.  Then — consistent  with 
the  special  theme  of  this  occasion — permit 
me  to  examine  briefly  what  cooperatlvee 
have  done  and  can  do  in  winning  this  crucial 
war. 

First  of  all.  both  Presidential  messages  em- 
phasize the  dimensions  of  the  world  food 
problem. 

clbaklt  cauciAi.  probucm 

Moreover,  the  President  also  made  the 
crucial  nature  of  this  problem  dramatically 
clear  In  hla  recent  Bute  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage when  he  declared : 

"Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
great  challenge  to  the  human  family  la  the 
race  between  food  supply  and  population 
mcreaae.    That  race  tonight  li  being  lost." 

It  is  being  lost.  And  It  urlU  be  loet  unless 
we  mobilize  every  tool,  technique,  and  tal- 
ent—in  the  developing  as  well  aa  the  de- 
veloped world — to  reverse  the  trend  and  win 
that  race. 

All  of  you.  I'm  sure,  are  familiar  with  tlie 
basic  causM  of  the  world  food  problem. 

World  food  production  U  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  exploding  demand  for  food  trlggved 
by  population  expanslcwa  and  rlalng  levels  of 
consumer  Income. 

While  world  population  ts  Incremslnc  by 
more  than  a  million  people  a  week  .  . .  world 
food  output  per  capita  U  ateadUy  faUlng 
behind. 

Adding  to  the  food -population  crlats  la  th* 
grim  fact  that  the  populaUon  explosion  U 
taking  place,  for  the  moat  part.  In  the  very 


devetoplng    countries    least    able     to    cope 
WltilH. 

These  nations  ace  Increasing  their  popula- 
tion by  aom«  3  percent  a  year.  Their  popula- 
Uon will  double  within  a  generation  .  .  .  and 
multiply  18  tlmaa  within  a  century  . .  .  unleaa 
effective  control  measures  are  instituted  now. 
^u'LODiNC  rooo  oxMAivn 

Sheer  growth  In  numbers  of  people  con- 
atltutas  the  major  cause  of  the  exploding  de- 
mand for  food.  But  there  U  another.  Ex- 
pectations and  iDcomea  are  rising  at  the  same 
time — not  only  in  the  rich  nations,  but  also 
in  many  of  the  poorer  countries. 

This  combination  of  factors  has  created  a 
demand  which  the  world's  farmers  currently 
are  falling  to  meet.     For  the  past  fl  years  the 
world's  people  have  been  eaUng  TTiore  than^ 
the  world's  farmers  were  producing. 

The  margin  was  provided  by  surplus  stocks 
of  grain  built  up  in  the  preceding  8  years. 
But  since  1961  stocks  have  declined  about  14 
mtUlon  tons  a  year,  and  today  there  are  no 
real  surpluses  of  any  majcr  cwnmodlty  in 
the  worlcL  The  world  has  chewed  up  It* 
surpluses. 

In  the  U.S.  surpluses  are  gone  .  .  .  today 
we  have  no  more  than  working  reaervea.  In 
a  new  efllort  to  meet  rising  demand,  we  are 
bringing  back  Into  production  atiout  half 
the  Und  that  was  Idled  during  the  surplus 
period. 

Conceivably  we  could  open  the  flood  gates 
of  total  American  food  production  and  send 
additional  shiploads  of  food  aid  abroad. 
There  are  two  reasons,  however,  why  this  Is 
not  practical.  In  the  first  place.  Immediate 
return  to  full  production  would  glut  the 
nuurket  beyond  effective  Immediate  demand. 
Tills.  In  turn,  would  hurt  our  fanners  and 
our  whole  economy.  We  have  learned  the 
hard  way  that  surpluses  depress  farm  prices 
and  reduce  farm  Income. 

TrMPOSABT  BASIHO 

In  the  aecond  place,  all-out  production 
aUll  would  provide  only  temporary  eaalng  of 
the  world  food  problem.  The  hard  fact  U 
that  all  of  the  production  of  all  the  acres  of 
all  the  developed  nations  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  world  food  needs  much  longer,  'in  the 
next  15  years,  the  world  will  add  another  bil- 
lion people.  Even  doing  our  beet,  we  could 
feed  only  part  of  them. 

Most  of  these  people  eventually  will  have 
to  feed  themselves  in  order  to  survive.  This 
is  the  paramount,  overriding  fact  which  In- 
spired President  Johnson's  Food  for  Freedom 
program. 

This  program,  under  which  we  combine 
food  assistance  with  development  assistance, 
not  only  asks— but  expects — recipient  coun- 
trlea  to  do  more,  much  more,  in  their  oirn 
behalf. 

Incentive  Is  built  Into  the  program  for  a 
purpose.  Food  for  Freedom  clearly  statea 
that  as  we  help  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition and  encourage  economic  development, 
we  will  give  particular  attention  to  those 
countries  demonstrating  a  determination  to 
Improve  themselves.  Self-help  U  the  key 
to  winning  the  war  on  hunger. 

But  the  D.S  cannot  do  the  Job  alone  And 
this  was  the  thruat  of  the  Prealdent's  mes- 
sage on  India  last  week.  He  made  It  clear 
that  the  first  obligation  of  the  entire  com- 
munity of  man  is  to  provide  food  for  all  of 
lu  members  .  .  .  that  no  single  nation  could 
be  expected  to  do  It  alone. 

He  pointed  the  way  to  a  sustained  Interna- 
tional effort.  And  he  made  recommends tlons 
that  went  beyond  the  perimeters  of  the  Im- 
mediate Indian  crisis.  He  aald  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  for  appropriate  action  on  mul- 
tilateral fronts  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
War  on  Hunger.  Be  said  wt  shaU  continue 
to  encourage  private  capital  and  technology 
in  this  effort.  He  said  we  shall  preas  for  the 
early  creation  of  the  guarantee  fund  to  en- 
courage private  investmant  In  the  agricul- 
tural Industrie*  of  developing  nations.    And 
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b0  Mid  we  lU&d  rmAf  to  bnplcaunt  tbe  ■!>- 

pUca,tlon  of  tcUoce  to  the  problem!  of  food 
production. 

HATIOMU,  Win.  tlQini^ 

But  iMXie  of  Umm  sUpa.  be  otmcluded,  can 
be  u  tmportant  u  tbe  very  flrat  require- 
ment—a nAtlOMl  will  on  tbe  part  c€  tbe 
hvingry  oitlon*  to  help  «iem»elvee. 

In  tbi»  w»y.  the  President  chAUenged  the 
American  people,  tbe  developed  nation*,  and 
tbe  deTeloping  ofttlon*.  tbemwlvee.  to  march 
together  m  the  War  on  Hunger.  It  will  be 
&  tough  war  ...  a  grim  war.  But  Incre**- 
ing  awarenesa  of  tbe  magnitude  of  tbe  prob- 
lem, and  continuing  advance*  In  tbe  knowl- 
edge needed  to  bring  forth  two  and  three 
tlmee  more  yield  from  the  same- land,  give 
u»  re»«m  for  hope  .  .  .  and  even  cauUou* 
optimism. 

There  really  U  no  convincing  reason  why 
tbe  developing  oountrlee  cannot  Increase 
their  food  and  fiber  producUon  to  required 
capacity  and  have  enough  to  vpare.  In  the 
yean  to  oome.  lo  contribute — through  trade 
and  nontrade  employment — to  general  aco- 
Domlc  development. 

Tbe  challenge,  then,  la  more  than  the  phy»- 
Ical  capacity  to  prodoce  food;  It  becomea  an 
InatituUooai  one  aa  well.  How  can  we  fle- 
vclop  the  pattern  of  relatlonahlpe  and  aoclal 
and  economic  Inatltutlona  that  will  make  It 
poaMbie  to  apply  In  growing  measure  the 
twhnlcal  and  iclentlflc  BkilU  we  have  today? 
Studies  and  research  Involving  social  and 
economic  factors.  poUUcal  relationships  and 
administrative  organisations  as  they  altect 
agricultural  development  are  fully  as  Im- 
portant as  aclenUflc  itudlea  al  plants,  ani- 
mals and  sous.  If  we  can  learn  more  about 
what  kinds  at  policies  and  programs  make 
for  greatest  success  under  varying  conditions, 
we  can  progress  more  rapidly  toward  our  goal. 
Here  is  where  cooperatives  come  Into  the 
picture,  for  they  are.  first  at  all,  economic 
institutions  buUt  by  people  to  Improve  th«lr 
own  economic  otrcumstancaa. 
vtKDCTomAi.  riBiai 
But  tlwy  are  much  more.  They  are  bound 
with  the  very  fibers  needed  to  weave  stronger 
■oolal  and  goveriunental  structures.  These 
fibers  srs: 

Damocratle  orsanieatton — growing  out  of 
membar  oontrol. 

Laadarshlp — «n]*rflng  from  the  oiifKir- 
tunlUas  and  respoostbUltles  member*  and 
directors  must  assume  for  sound  ooopera- 
tlve  operation. 

Self-rellanc* — built  out  of  the  opportunity 
to  do  things  for  themselves  as  well  as  from 
the  experience  of  doing  them. 

Theae  element*,  vital  to  any  effective  as- 
Boctatlon  ot  free  and  Independent  men,  are 
translatable  from  oooperatlvos  to  the  task  cd 
building  stronger,  freer  countries. 

Oooperatlvss  have  another  thing  going  tor 
them  In  th^e  oountrtes.  They  are  warmly 
accepted  by  any  freedom -loving  people. 
They  form  a  bond  between  cooperatives  in 
dereloped  and  developing  nations  .  .  .  and  a 
bridge  over  which  social  and  economic  bene- 
fiu  can  pass. 

Cooperatives  also  have  a  common  ancestry 
throughout  the  world.  They  were  fathered 
to  solve  an  urgent  problem  .  .  .  and  most  an 
urgent  need. 

SMT70NI88   UNWABaAMTBt 

We  sometlmM  grow  a  UtUe  cmtig  about 
where  we  are  today  with  our  U.S.  coopera- 
tives. We  forget  what  it  was  Uke  sartter  In 
this  century  as  rural  people  began  to  build 
their  own  «>cq>er«tlve  •tructures — oft«n  by 
trial  and  error  and  bitter  experience. 

Co-ope  had  to  win  s  place  for  themselves  In 
Oovenunent  and  in  society.  It  was  Just  60 
•j%aat  ago — m  ion— that  the  forerunner  of 
our  cooperative  credit  system  began  with  the 
■tart  of  the  first  Federal  Land  Bank.  And 
It  was  not  unUl  1032  that  the  Capper-Vol- 
atead  Act  made  clear  the  righu  of  farmert  to 
crfULiBe  Into  oooperaUves.    Four  ye«r*  later, 
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the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  made  It  of- 
ficial that  tbe  USDA  provide  specific  help 
to  cooperaUvea— help  ttUI  being  provided  40 
years  later  through  the  Parmw  Cooperative 
Serrloe. 

CooperaUve  efforu  overseas  have  a  far 
briefer  history. 

As  recenUy  as  IMI.  not  a  single  person  or 
a  specific  office  had  an  official  asRlgnment  to 
work  with  cooperative*  under  the  Federal 
Government's  foreign  assistance  program. 
Today,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment in  the  State  Department  has  a  spe- 
cial InternaUonal  OoopcratlTe  Darelopment 
Service  that  spearheads  developing  co-ops  In 
more  than  50  countries. 

There  are  10  organization*  with  maj(»-  AID 
contracts  to  help  generate  overseas  co-op 
development — the  organizations  represented 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this  conference.  The 
Department  at  Agriculture,  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities also  hava  peopls  bard  at  work  de- 
veloping cooperatives  tn  the  far  reaches  of 
the  wOTid. 

We  here  today  know  that  it  was  tbe 
Bomphrey  Amendment  to  ths  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  that  brought  on  thii  rapid  rUe 
In  cooperative  emphasis.  This  measure  often 
has  been  called  the  official  key  that  opened 
the  door  to  helping  the  developing  nations 
build  cooperative  Institutions. 

WMTUMMiM  OM   CO-OVS 

It  was  the  voice  of  Tlce  President  Hubert 

H.  Humphrey,  then  Senator  from  Mlnneaota, 
that  called  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. He  urged  a  new  emphasis  on  cooper- 
atives In  AID'S  organisation  structure,  say- 
ing—"People"*  groups,  working  together 
through  cooperatives,  can  be  seed  centers 
which  will  nourish  and  support  democratic 
government." 

The  Humphrey  Amendment  Is  a  mandate 
from  Congress  calling  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
•ourcea  of  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  sav- 
ings and  loan  awoclatlons.  In  our  foreign 
assistance  program.  Its  purpose  Is  to  de- 
velop almllar  Instltuttons  and  stimulate 
democratic  proceasee  In  the  developlnf  coun- 
trtee. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Humphrey  Amend- 
ment, people  who  know  and  helped  build  our 
own  cooperaUve*  are  working  overseas  to  In- 
volve oommunltles  and  groups  ot  people  in; 
Kkpandlng    agricultural    credit    to    small 
farmers. 
Extending  electricity  to  rural  areas. 
Orgmnlalng  and  operating  marketing  and 
purchasing  cooperatives. 
Starting  housing  cooperatives. 
Unraveling  tangled  laws. 
Carrying  on  educational  work  with  lesders 
and  members. 

AID  reports  that  It  has  been  or  is  involved 
tn  one  way  or  another  with  40.000  ooopcra- 
Uvee  that  have  18  million  family  mem- 
ber* .  .  .  and  that  It  hai  committed  about 
•60  million  for  technical  help. 


Tills  cooperative  program  U  helping  peo- 
ple in  economically  barren  lands  build  for 
themselves  a  basic,  self-help  Institutional 
pattern,  and  from  this  pattern  they  are  cast- 
ing tbe  die*  for  their  future. 

The  partnership  of  US.  cooperatives  and 
Oovermnent  with  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  Is  helping  give  hope  to  both 
the  yearning  and  the  hungering  half  of  the 
human  race. 

But  cooperaUve*  also  help  develop  the 
physical  resources  needed  to  put  food  In  the 
mouths  of  the  hungry.  Seeing  bow  It  Is 
done  in  this  ooxintry  provides  Ideas  which 
othen  can  then  apply  in  their  own  lands. 

In  our  country,  many  of  our  early  co-op* 
started  so  farmers  could  obtain  better  seeds 
and  proper  fertlllMr.  two  t»*«lc  steps  In  mul- 
tiplying yields. 

And  many  of  the  early  UB.  eooporaUves 
built  the  marketing  bridge  from  the  farm  to 
the   eoneumer  with   a   two-way   benefit—* 


place  for  the  farmer  to  sell  U  he  produced 
more,  and  food  for  ths  consumer  at  the 
place  where  he  oould  buy  It. 

Farmers  In  this  ootmtry  have  found  ways 
to  obtain  the  capital  they  need  to  produce 
their  great  abundance.  Among  theae,  Is  tbe 
cooperative  credit  syatam.  Bonds  sold 
through  this  system  draw  on  the  naUon's 
money  markets  for  money  to  lend  to  farmers 
and  to  their  cooperatives. 

Concepts  and  ideas  on  this  order  were 
pioneered  overseas  by  some  of  the  co-op 
groups  sponBorlng  thl*  conference  even  be- 
fore the  official  congressional  blessing  of  the 
Humphrey  Amendment. 

The  work  of  the  Cooperative  League  in 
India  during  the  leWs  Is  but  one  example. 
The  League's  men  pioneered  the  Importing 
of  their  co-op  experience  to  cooperatives  in 
developing  countries.  CUNA  International 
long  has  shared  lU  experience  with  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  as  they  develop  their 
own  credit  unions. 

XSUKM  or   HOPS 

President  Johnson  has  referred  to  coopera- 
tive* as  Islands  of  economic  hope.  The 
partnership  under  the  Humphrey  Amend- 
ment seeks  to  bring  to  the  other  half  of  the 
world— the  hungering  and  yearning  half— 
the  hard-^»on  experience  of  US.  cooperative 
leadenhlp  tn  order  to  multiply  those  Ulands 
This  is  a  real,  working  partnership;  one 
tn  which  the  Department  Is  proud  to  par- 
ticipate with  AID  and  the  cooperatives. 
Rumors  of  bureaucraUc  ]urt»dlctlonai 
struggles  have  a  discouraging  way  of  popping 
up  tn  news  columns,  while  "good  news" 
etorlee.  storiea  that  report  solid,  effecUve 
Inter-ftgency  or  inter-departmental  relation* 
and  cooperation  frequently  go  unnoticed. 

I'm  thinking  now  of  one  such  story — tbe 
Btory  of  how  exceUent  working  relations  have 
combined  resources  and  talents  acroas  the 
government  to  reach  a  common  objective  In 
the  cooperative  development  program. 

As  one  example,  USDA  provides  tbe  meet- 
ing plaoe  for  a  monthly  luncheon  for  AID 
reprasenUUvea.  cooperative  contractor*.  lU 
own  staff,  and  other*  Involved  In  cooperative 
activity.  This  luncheon  affords  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  exchange  Ideas  and  de- 
velop closer  coordination. 

AID  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
together  work  out  programs  and  plans  to 
help  people  tn  developing  nation*  use  co- 
operatlvsa  to  build  their  economlee.  AID 
then  provides  the  financing  to  help  u*  sent 
trained  men  overseas  from  the  U8DA.  from 
the  Land  Grant  ooUege*.  and  from  the  co- 
ops themselves. 

We  now  have  many  such  oooperative- 
tralned  people  at  work  abroad,  and  soon  wtU 
have  even  more,  particularly  In  Vietnam  and 
other  crisis  area*. 

CO-OPS   Of   LATDf    AJUUCa 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  we  ap- 
proach this  p«rt  of  our  Job.  Farmer  Co- 
operaUve Service,  the  USDA  agency  with  a 
40-year  hlatory  of  research  and  education 
In  coopemtlvoe.  now  has  six  men  In  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  and  more  eoon  to  go.  One 
of  their  big  Jobs  Is  to  help  train  the  oo-op 
leader*  in  theae  countries  so  that  they,  in 
turn,  can  train  other*.  Plana  are  now  well 
along  to  open  two  training  schools  for  co- 
tqieraUve  management  people  in  Brazil. 

Our  cooperative  advisor  In  Paraguay, 
working  with  the  MlnUtry  of  Agriculture, 
baa  helped  develop  a  poultry  cooperaUve 
and  a  dairy  cooperative  In  Asuncion,  the 
capital  city  of  that  country. 

Recently,  theae  two  cooperatlvea  agreed  to 
estabtlah  a  Jointly  owned  feed  mill  Each, 
working  through  our  FCS  representatives  In 
Paraguay,  Is  Bending  two  repreaenUUvee  to 
the  United  Bute*  for  special  training  In  feed 
manufacturing.  FCS  Is  helping  to  develop 
Uils  training  program.  When  theae  men 
return  to  their  country,  our  repraeentatlve 
there  will  work  with  them  to  establish  a 
Bound,  efficient  mill  operation. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  provide* 
backup  help,  educational  materials,  and 
apeclal  assistance  of  many  kind*  for  lu  own 
Biaff  and  for  other  cooperaUve  specialists 
overseas.  Many  U.S.  cooperaUve  oontractor* 
draw  on  the  Department  for  Informatloa. 

Each  year  we  welcome  to  the  Department 
hundreds  of  people  from  overseas  who  come 
here  to  learn  about  cooperatives.  Last  year 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand.  The 
Tarmer  OooperaUve  Service  worked  with 
more  than  700  of  theae  people,  and  the  Rural 
ElectrlflcaUon  Administration  with  300.  We 
also  helped  them  to  schedule  vlslu  with 
U.S.  cooperative  people  who  counseled  with 
tbem   about  co-ops  and  oo-op  programs. 

nmaiHATIONAL   oo-op  TaAINXNO 

Many  of  theee  people  go  to  the  Interna- 
Uonal CooperaUve  Training  Center  In  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin,  to  get  intensive  training  In 
cooperaUves. 

We  all  know  cooperatives  have  done  great 
things  for  the  United  States.  And  we  all 
are  encouraged  that  strong  beginnings  tiave 
been  made  In  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world. 

But  these  are  but  beginnings.  Now  It  Is  up 
to  us  to  give  vigorous  and  determined  help 
to  these  early-stage  cooperatives  If  their 
members  are  to  aocompliah  in  16  years  what 
It  took  us  100  year*  to  do.  For  Ifi  years,  we 
must  remeihber.  may  be  all  the  margin  we 
have  In  which  to  turn  the  Ude  in  the  War 
on  Hunger. 

Thus,  we  can't  waste  our  reaources.     We 

can't  waste  our  people.    We  can't  waste  our 

time.     We  must  move  swiftly,  for  we  have 

much  to  accomplish  in  too  few  years. 

KASs  ooBvnoMa 

It  is  Umely.  then,  to  ask  ourselves  some 
hard  quesUona. 

Can  cooperaUves  really  act  as  an  Instltu- 
Uonal  bridge  between  Government  agencies 
In  developing  oountrlaa  and  the  farmers? 

WtU  the  governments  need  to  work  down 
from  their  own  structure  in  some  areas,  using 
a  kind  of  "prefabricated  cooperaUve  pattern" 
which  will  drop  local  oo~op»  into  desired 
places? 

Since  lack  of  capital  Is  one  of  the  blggeet 
problems  in  developing  ootmtrles,  where  will 
the  money  oome  ^m  to  do  these  things? 

Where  do  you  find  the  people  to  run  the 
co-ops?  And  U  you  can  find  them,  how  do 
you  train  them? 

Do  we  hsve  men  knowledgeable  In  coop- 
eraUves located  in  strategic  pLaoes  in  the 
developing  countries? 

Do  we  have  oo-op  specialists  In  our  em- 
bassies abroad? 

These,  I  think,  are  some  of  tbe  quesUons 
we  should  be  asking. 

And,  along  with  Cheee  quesUons.  we  should 
be  ssklng  If  our  efforts  overseas  have  meas- 
ured up  to  tbe  high  hopes  of  the  Humphrey 
Amendment.  Have  we  done  all  we  can? 
Have  we  used  our  fund*  wisely? 

It  occurs  to  me  that — without  pausing  In 
our  efforts  to  use  cooperaUves,  credit  unions, 
and  other  private,  voluntary  organizations 
to  help  people  overseas  live  better  lives — 
this  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Humphrey 
Amendment  is  an  aj>proprlate  time  to  assess 
our  progress  tfaiu  far. 

But  such  an  asaeesment,  I  would  think 
really  should  incltsde  the  view*  of  the  do- 
mestic leaders  of  these  self-help  ventures — 
the  leaders  of  the  new  oooperatlve*  In  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  southeast  Asia.  And 
it  should  Include  the  view*  of  other*,  who. 
Just  as  we,  are  engaged  In  technical  assist- 
ance to  these  developing  naUon* — the  leaders 
of  cooperatives  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switz- 
erland, the  Netherlands,  and  Japan. 

IFfTRaHATIOnAl.    COHTXaXMCX 

I  luggest  to  you  then,  that  you  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  international  oonfer- 
ence  to  explore  fully,  and  assess  fairly,  the 
efforts  to  raise  the  living  atandard*  CMf  two 
blliioo  people  overseas  through  private  vol- 


untary  organlaaUons  modeled  after  the  credit 
unions.  cooperaUves,  and  savings  and  loan 
associaUoos  of  our  own  and  oCher  developed 
naUons. 

Thl*  anniversary  ta  an  appropriate  time 
to  look  forward  to  such  a  session. 

As  the  race  between  people  and  food  pro- 
ducUon reaches  the  far  turn  In  the  next  fe« 
years,  the  developed  naUons  will  have  to 
invest  more  talent,  more  technology,  and 
more  hard  cash  If  this  crucial  race  we  are  all 
engaged  In  Is  to  be  won. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  governments  alone 
cannot  win  it- 
President   Johnson   made    this   clsar    last 
week  when  he  said: 

"The  War  on  Hunger  ts  too  big  for  gov- 
ernments alone.  Victory  cannot  oocae  un- 
less bufltnessmen,  unlverslUes,  foundstlons. 
voluntary  agencies,  and  cooperaUvea  Join  the 
battle." 

Tliere  1*  otu-  challenge.  CooperaUve*  have 
a  most  Important  part  to  play  tn  meeting  It. 


Pretemaf  &«  RifbU  of  dw  Simtet  WHfc 
Respect  to  Pabfic  Sckooli 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OP  n.oama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6. 19S7 
Mr.  SIEBB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  293  on 
February  13.  It  has  a  very  simple  pur- 
poee — to  prevent  untimely  interference 
by  Federal  officials  with  legitimate  local 
school  programs  and  make  It  impossible 
for  the  &ame  offlcials  to  take  away  Fed- 
eral funds  from  needed  educational  pro- 
grams in  deserving  communities  at  the 
stroke  of  a  pen. 

The  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Ra.  2»3 
Joint  reaoluUon  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  preserving  tbe  rlgbti  of 
the  States  with  respect  to  public  schooli 
BetolveA  by  the  Senate  end  House  of  Aep- 
re^entatives  of  the  United  State*  of  Am^eriea 
in  Congrezt  asaembled   (tvyo-third*  of  eaeft 
House   conrurrin^    therein^ ,    That   the   fol- 
lowing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to   the  Constitution  of    the  United   SUtee. 
which  Bhall  ha  vaud  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses   as    part    of    the    ConstltuUon    when 
ratified  by  the  legislature*  of  three-fourths 
of  the  State*: 

•■AETtCLBa— 

"SscnOH  t.  Tbe  right  of  each  State  to  de- 
termine the  currlctiltmi  of,  the  facUiUes 
provided  for.  and  the  quallflcaUons  of  the 
personnel  In.  tbe  public  schools  of  that 
SUte  shall  not  be  sbrldged  cither  directly 
or  IndlrecUy  by  tbe  United  SUtes. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  Federal  finanlcal  support  for 
education,  nor  be  construed  so  aa  to  abridge 
tbe  rights  of  persons  protected  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment. 

"Sac.  3.  This  article  ihaU  be  tnoperaUvs 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  aa  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  at  three-fourths  of  the  State* 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
BUtuntssloa  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for  this  resolu- 
tion Ls  Clearly  spelled  out  In  a  booklet 
written  by  Drs.  Myron  L.  Aahmore  and 
Charles  R.  Ponnan.  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Broward  County,  Fla. 
It  la  endticd  "You  Say  It  Can't  Happen 


Here."  This  booklet  should  be  very  care- 
fully read  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
I  submit  it  for  reprinting  in  the  Record: 

Too  BiT  It  C*K*r  Happxk  Hrac? — It  Is 
BarPBBrxMs  Bias  ^ 

Shall  the  doctrine  of  academic  freedom 
remain  viable?    Shan  educaUon  progreea? 

Shall  regulatory  agencies  usurp  tbe  au- 
thority of  OoagTttBs  and  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary? 

Shall  regulatory  agencies  interpret,  amend, 
and  rewrite  Oongresaional  leglslaUon  by  con- 
tracts secured  by  using  our  tax  money  as 
"the  consideration  for"  aignlng? 

SbaU  Federal  regulatory  agencies  use  this 
contract  mechanism  to  usurp  state  and  local 
iegUIaUve.  Judicial  and  admlnlstraUve 
functions? 

Shall  our  children  be  educated;  or  shall 
they  be  indoctrinated  with  one  national  phi- 
losophy of  education? 

A  Clearly  SUted,  Spedfically  Worded 
Amendment  to  the  OonsUtutlon  U  UrgenUy 
Needed  to  Prevent  Federal  Control  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Unfortunately,  one  who  raises  a  question 
involved  with  civil  right*  is  frequently  pre- 
judged to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  bigot,  and  hi* 
queetlon  automatically  ignored.  We  can  no 
longer  aflord  to  do  thl*. 

The  admlnistratlOD  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
by  tbe  Departznent  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  ha*  raised  questions  which  must  be 
looked  squarely  In  tbe  face:  quesUons  which 
free  men  must  recognize  tor  whst  they  are; 
questions  which  must  be  satiafactorlly  an- 
iwered  if  men  arv  to  remain  free,  If  education 
la  to  continue  to  progress,  and  if  ths  doctrine 
of  academic  freedom  I*  to  remain  viable. 

These  quesUons  transcend  personal  back.- 
ground  and  section  consideration.  They 
transcend  whether  one  Is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican. 

When  caught  up  In  the  fervor  of  any  great 
revolutionary  movement  people  are  prone  to 
succumb  bo  mob  psychology— to  excuse  and 
endorse  almost  any  mean*  to  secure  Its  goals. 
Since  they  are  only  human,  judges  also  get 
cau^t  up  tn  tbe  maelstrom,  and  at  Umes 
Judicial  perspecUves  get  out  ot  focus. 

We  must  pause  and  take  another  look  at 
some  of  the  acUons  we  are  taking  to  expe- 
dite our  respective  Interpretations  ot  civil 
rlghta  If  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  IIMM  need* 
to  be  amended.  It  ibould  t>e  amended  by 
proper  congressional  procedure — not  by  ad- 
mlnlstraUve action,  and  not  by  oourt  inter- 
pretaUon. 

We  shall  call  attention  to  a  number  of  is- 
sues involved  tn  the  HEW  administration  at 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  IM4.  Some  of  these 
'  Issue*  are  of  grave  nsUonaJ  importance  be- 
cause they  have  wide  general  application 
to  education  and  government.  OUiers  are 
ptf-lmarily  concerned  with  the  administration 
ot  the  Civil  Right  Act  Itself. 

Unfortunately,  and  with  tragic  ImpUca- 
Uons  for  the  future  of  this  nation  and  that  at 
trf  men  everywhere,  these  Issues  are  being 
confused,  overlooked  and  Ignored  by  the 
overaealous  and  unreasoning  clvu  rights 
steamroller.  Neither  wishfully  ignoring  these 
iBStie*  nor  bypaaslng  them  In  order  to  expe- 
dite civil  rlghU  obJecUve*  will  cause  the**  U- 
sue*  and  their  consequences  to  disappear. 
The  pracUces.  procedures,  and  precedent* 
established  by  tbe  dvU  rights  Juggernaut 
will  remain  to  haunt  as. 

If  federal  bureaucraUc  preemption  and  ex- 
tension of  authority  by  contract  continues  to 


*  In  support  of  this  statement,  carefuUy 
read:  (1)  Titles  four.  five,  and  sU  of  the  ClvU 
RlghU  Act  of  19«;  (3)  HEW  RoguUUon  pur- 
■uant  thereto  <M  CFR  Part  80):  (3>  HEW 
General  Statement  ot  Policies  thereto,  1046; 
(4)  HEW  Elevtsed  Statement  of  Pollele*  thwe- 
to.  I06d:  (5)  HKW  form  441:  (8)  HEW  form 
441-B:  (7)  HFW  written  and  oral  sutements 
to  looal  eohool  board*. 
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b,  u.«l  to  •ehi*».  cWU  '>«'"•  *lf'""-  " 
can  b«  UMd  to  >«eurt  0Ui«r  ob)«:a»Bl. 
%  .ubterfuge,  U^..t.  '^"^"'  "u 
duTM.  »r.  conaon^l  to  •«"'•="'' J*"" 
obloctlTM  M  tliej  bB«  •xwn.  ">''  cmn  1j» 
°S;^^r.?  to  «cu%  oth«  ob)«tl««.    B.vlnB 

SSTer  r.'«««  to  "-^  •""""  "^'^  •*- 

If  .lgnlO(Mt  ledtria  .Id  to  eduction  H 
not  to  uwrltmbly  iMd  to  one  national  W"- 
um  at  le<l«rally  controlled  Klucatlan.  Con- 
i^  muat  .omLo-  figiure  ont  ho-  to  -rlt. 

•ral  aJO  to  education  leglalatlon.  •">" 
■afenards  muat  effectlvaly  preTent  federal 
KtolnlatratlM  agencle.  from  dlrecUng  or 
ctSmUIM  ataw  and  local  edueaOonal  po- 
SSi^nd  pMlcphT  bj  contract  or  by  any 

"'roe'p^e^ntlon  of  federal  oontroj  of  edu- 
cation U  a  paramount  l»u«  '^»«  ^^^ 
Kjwed  Ttict  who  are  quietly,  ardenuy. 
iSlonanuoualy  working  toward  tiu,  ^ 
of  federally  controlled  education  have  been 
"avmg  t   Beia  day  >l1»g   ■=""   "»"»   ••   » 

'T  dlctatorabl^-whetber  It  be  StaMn'. 
eommunlim  «■  Hltler'e  faKtUm-muit  Mv. 
„atlon.lly-contr«ll«l  «lucatlon  "-  «<^'  « 
maintain  lt«lf.  In  a  nation  ae  larfe  and 
a.  complei  aa  our..  It  U  axiomatic  to  My 
that  tree  men  and  a  free  eoclety  cannot  ei- 
~t  W  long  «al.t  wlti  federal  control  of 
education— nor  can  academic  freedom.  Fea- 
eral  direction  of  Khool  lunch  program.  « 
OM  tXg:  f«>.r.l  ■"'••^"on  of  'bUdren  • 
thinking  and  control  of  their  aducatlOT.  U 
In  emlrely  dm.renl  eort  of  ""ng.  Thl. 
mu.t  be  prohibits.  Hlrtory  teachea  u.  that 
"hen  a  B«=b»nlHn  for  exerting  Influence 
euch  a.  thte  .xl«a.  mMi  In  poaltlon.  of  au- 
tboctty  win  eventually  uae  It. 

K  ibouJd  be  ielf-evWent  that  one  domi- 
nant national  phlloeophy  of  education  would 
(tymle  oducauonal   progreae. 

Federal  aid  for  education  1.  largely  the 
remit  of  the  wort  of  profeealonal  edticatoia 
concerned  about  Inappropriate  financial  TOp- 
Dort  for  education  at  the  local  level.  Pro- 
JeMional  educatore  now  need  to  become  con- 
cerned about  preeervlng  their  right  to  In- 
dependent KlucatloniO  thinking-,  right 
that  ha«  been  UutrumentM  in  mining  thU 
country   great. 

A  clearly  underswndable.  very  epeclflcally 
worded  conaUtutlonal  Mnendment  mUit  oe 
nuaed  to  Inaure  the  effective  pre.erv.tlon 
bf  .Ute  Md  local  control  of  educational 
pollclea.  phllMOpble..  Kid  oper.tlon.  Thl. 
U  needed  to  .Id  .nd  reinforce  .ppropriate 
leglsutlon  by  OongrM..  (TW'  """  °°' 
cS.t.ln  lntegr.tlon  overtone.^  ,'°,!f!!?„^JJ 
Is  not  the  l»ue  here.  Badal  overtone* 
would  prevent  adoption  of  tbl.  needed 
amendment.) 

A  major  liaue  U  Involved— one  that  abould 
be  of  grave  concern  to  every  thinking  per- 
K>n  regardlea  of  hi.  rwe.  regardlcM  of  pir- 
K>nal  Bnuiclal  drcunutances.  regardleM  oi 
the  poaalbUlty  of  current  pcnsonal  or  r«:Ul 
benefit  At  IHue  U  the  uaurpatlon  of  fed- 
eral »l»te.  and  local  leglslaOve.  admlnlitra- 
Uve'  and  JudlcUl  proceeM.  Kid  .ulhorlty 
by  bure.ucr.ac  agencle.  of  the  feder.1  gov- 
ernment by  the  uk  of  oontr.ctu.1  agreement 
entered  Into  'tor  and  m  ooMlderatlon  of 
the  federal  aid  reque-ted.  ThU  iMue  1.  u 
.imple  u  It  la  duigerou.  and  far-reaching  In 
lU  polenUal.  The  1MU«  U  unauthorlaed  leg- 
ally enforceable  leglal.tlon  by  contrKt  by 
«dmlnl.tr.Ove  personnel.  TheM  contract., 
ualng  OUT  tM  money  for  leverege,  are  dratwd. 
interpreted.  Klmlnlitered  and  enforced  by 
individual,  who  have  no  re.pon.lMllty  to  the 
TOter.    Ilil.  1.  patently  wrong  Md  dwigK- 
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ma.  I^irthetioor..  th...  •to^trjw.  1^ 
UMlr  .uoce«o«a  f«l  trM  to  robwquently 
SSge  "d  •»«««=«  ">•  "'^^  lnt«pr.t.- 

"™.  pn^Ueo  of  legtaUtlon  by  «™"«i™ 
the  cuae  of  our  Board',  problein  with  OTW. 
Thl.  "a.  why  we  refused  to  dgn  without  j^o- 
tectlve  quaUflcatlon.  either  form  Ml  or  Mi 
B  TheM  are  legally  enforceable  contract, 
which  would  reeult  In  oWlgaUon.  not  r«- 
qmi«l  by.  Kid  to  oOllgatlon.  In  dUert  oon- 
tradlctlon  to,  the  Civil  Bight.  Act  at  l»M 
and  to  epedflc  prohibition.  "'"•"■'^,^,„„„ 
Congr«rmu.t  -rite  .peclBc  prohlblOon. 
into  ^  lederal  »ld  to  educnlon  legulatlon 
which  would  effectively  prevent  th«  OM  of 
contract  by  federal  Mlmlnl.tratar.  to  «ther 
IncreaM  their  .uthorlty  or  modify  or  In- 
fluence   the    educmOonal    direction    oj    th. 

orogram.    »dmlnl.tered    by    them.    

aatant  ml.repre«nt.tlon  and  durem  have 

been  lnvol.~l  In  K**"^*  •^' ,^?f^w 
rtgu  una  contract.  «1  and  441-B  with  HEW. 
It  the  issue  were  not  clouded  or  overridden 
by  the  emotions  deeegregaOon  Iwrtor..  m«t 
441  and  441-B  contract,  .hould  »nd  would 
be  voided  by  the  court,  on  the  B^^a^ 
they  were  signed  under  dureM  .nd  dellber.te 

ml«-epreeentatlon.  

Both  oral  Md  oOclal  BIW  printed  pre.- 
entatlon.    to    local    Kbool    authoriUe.    un- 
equivocally  and   mort    emphatically   .Uted 
Sd  continue  to  .tate.  that  unlej.  •  w^""" 
•ystem  U  op.r.tlng  under  a  f«deral  court 
order  for  dcegregaUon.  the  Khool  .y.tem 
mult  sign  elthS  the  441  or  441-B  •"W^" 
^  in  order  to  r«»lv.  feder.1   •<»•'*'• 
edict  wpUe.  to  both  old  and   n.w  feder.1 
Ld  pi^ma.     PK»d  wltH  thU  "ltlm«"^ 
from  ptWnably  reUable  and  taowledgeable 
federal  odlclal.— threatened  with  the  lo»  ol 
federal  support  tor  e.ubll.hed  progrun.  ol 
long  duraUon.  and  tor  suppUes  and  equip- 
ment which  the  community  had  come  to  rely 
or— faced  with  the  unforeseen  dlfflculty  or 
inability  of  meeting  flnandiU  commltinenu 
prevlou.ly  made   to  th.  perK>nnel  Involved 
m  the*,  program.— confronted  with  the  prea- 
.ure.    for    additionally    needed    progranM— 
most    Khool    bo«rd.    .utomatlcaUy    .IgMd 
tbeM  .Muranoe  form,  relying  on    good  feltn 
presentation"  by  HBW. 

Thew  M«urance  forms  441  Kid  441-B  .re 
contract,  wherein  "for.  and  in  consideration 
of"  the  aid  requested,  the  Board  agree,  that 
It  will  comply  with  all  requirement.  "n^J^ 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  "Regulation"  of  HBW 
and  11.  pollclee.  and  fiuUier  agree,  to  the 
Judicial  enforcement  of  thU  contract  on  tl>e 
Board  It.  succeewr..  transferees  .nd  aMlgn- 
ttT  A.  pointed  out  before,  the  HZW  regula- 
tion and  pollde.  now  .ppear  Intended  to 
unend  and  to  negate  certain  section,  of  the 
Civil  XUgbt.  Act.  .  *     # 

The  tfuth  1.  that  the  ClvU  Bight.  Act  of 
1«64  doe.  not  aulhorlM  HEW  to  require 
Khool  ofllclBl.  to  .Ign  any  contrMt  for  the 
con^der.tlon  of  receiving  feder.1  aid.  It 
only  authorlied  HEW  to  promulgate  rule., 
regulauon.  and  order..  The  propriety  and 
the  legality  of  such  rule*,  regulations,  and 
order,  and  their  Interpretation,  would  then 
be  mibject  to  .ppe.1  via  all  normal  channels. 
Including  the  court..  However,  once  tbMe 
contract.  441  and  441-B  are  signed,  the 
Boud  loM.  It.  USU.1  right,  of  appeal  con- 
cerning these  rules,  and  the  rulee  then  be- 
come sublect  to  arbitrary  Judicial  enforce- 
ment regwdlcM  of  what  their  status  would 
have  been  tjnder  the  ClvU  Right.  Act  of  1984. 
I  Met  action,  brought  .gainst  school  boards 
that  have  come  to  our  attenUon  are  for 
breach  of  441  or  441-B  and  not  for  faUure  to 
comply  with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.l 

Baramment  and  threat  of  harastment 
through  exceauve  report.,  deferral  ol  project 
approval.  UUg.tlon.  audit  Mid  lnve.tlg.tlon 
ciiall  make  re.pon.lble  Khool  .dmlnlstr.- 
tlon  trying  .nd  dllBcult.  The  complaint  of 
any  Individual  can  remit  In  unwarranted, 
cortly  tune  conmnnlng  Inveellgatlon  of  the 
school  w««'o  "td  '"  program,  at  any  time. 


Thl.  unit  of  mtW.  Kid  mKiy  of  the  In- 
dlvldu.1.  Involved  vnth  the  lnterpret.Uon. 
admlnlrtratlon  and  enforcement  of  TlUe  VI, 
have  operated  with  Httl.  concern  tor  any  of 
the  multitude  of  other  factors  which  vitally 
affect  educauon.  and  whoee  cloMly  Inter- 
related working.  mu»t  be  carefuUy  con- 
sidered, adjurted.  and  coordinated  In  order 
to  provide  a  sound  educaUonal  program  for 
each  child.  Wherever  this  U  the  caw,  thl. 
branch  of  HltW  lOiould  be  restalled  with  peo- 
ple knowledgeable  of  and  concerned  for  qual- 
ity education. 

This  1.  of  special  Importance  and  of  grave 
slgnlflcanee  for  thoM  ohKged  with  the  re- 
.lin.lbmty  for  approving  and  reviewing  the 
operaUona  of  the  Individual  school  system.. 
Expert  educational  Judgment  must  be  M- 
erclaed  at  this  level  or  major  damage  to  the 
academic  InUgrlty  of  educaUonaJ  proj^ama 
may  result  In  Inferior  education  tor  children 
at  all  leveU. 

InteracUng  factor,  which  determine  the 
quality  of  educational  program.  tk7  greatly 
between  Khool  syrtems.     The  preaent  ten- 
dency to  Ignore  thU  fact  and  to  u.e  arbitrary 
■tudardlied  criteria  for  the  convenience  of 
omclala,  ln.tead  of  speclflc  KialyUcal  Judg- 
ment in  evaluating  Khool  sy.tem.  1.  Injur- 
lou.    Kid   InexCTMable.      It   must   Inevitably 
cauM  marked  damage  to  the  academic  Integ- 
rity of  many  school  program.,   and  poorer 
educaUon  for  many  of  our  chUdren— Includ- 
ing thoee  whom  we  tie  .peclBcally  trying 
to  help.    A  youngster  only  go««  through  the 
third  grade  one  turie.    Haate  la  not  K>  Impor- 
unt  and  no  oBlclal  (and  no  Judge)  U  so  buay 
that  he  .hould  not  take  whatever  time  U 
neceswry  to  reajonably   evaluate   any   pro- 
gram that  directly  affects   the  wlucatlon  of 
thousands  of  children.    In  good  conscience, 
and  in  order  to  try  to  provide  the  beat  pos- 
sible educauon  for  each  child.  Judgea  and 
admlntatrator.  must  reconilder  this  abdica- 
tion  of   responslbiuty   to   our   children   by 
wholesale     use    of     aUndardzed     Kbltrary 
criteria. 

In  addlUon  to  their  Inherent  tendency  to 
corrupt.  Influence  the  dlrecUon  of.  Kid 
dictate  state  and  local  education  thinking 
and  phlloKJphy.  the  current  methods  ol  pro- 
viding federal  aid  to  education  are  Inefficient 
and  very  wasteful  of  both  tax  money  Kid 
educaUonal  manpower  that  U  «>rely  needed 
at  the  local  level.  We  could  tremendoualy 
expedite  th.  progreM  of  (and  Improve  the 
operaUonal  efficiency  of)  moat  educaUonal 
programs  wpported  by  federal  aid— greatly 
reduce  their  co.t— mKkedly  IncreMe  the 
amount  of  money  avaU.ble  to  Improve  edu- 
caUon at  the  local  claMroom  level  (esti- 
mated by  at  leaat  a  third)— return  the 
talented  federal  educaUonal  manpower  to 
depleted  state  and  local  service  where  It  I. 
so  desperately  needed  to  Improve  current 
educaUonal  program,  and  to  adequately  Im- 
plement new  one.— by  simply  using  the  fed- 
eral government  as  a  tax  coUectlng  agency 
tor  this  purpoM. 

Federal  support  to  educaUon  can  beet  be 
accomplished  by  CongreM  "earmarking"  cer- 
tain tax  money  to  be  duulbuted  directly  to 
the  state.  Kid  local  areas  a.  needed  and  for 
the  purpose,  needed.  Thl.  would  mlUg.to 
sgaluat  all  four  of  the  above  delect,  now 
inherent  In  our  federal  aid  program.. 

We  K-e  now  dr.ftlng  .  propoMd  amend- 
ment to  the  c^naOluUon  which  we  hope  will 
largely  prevent  federal  teacher  sUndKd.  or 
certlflcallon  of  teacher.;  federal  dlrecUon 
regulation  or  aocredlUUon  of  educaUonal 
orogTKr\  regulaUon  or  approval  of  curricu- 
lum and  textbooka,  etc  The  loUowlng 
tentative  propoaal  for  nich  Ki  amendment 
ha.  been  siggeated;  "The  right  of  Uie  several 
Statea  to  determine  the  content  of  th.  cur- 
riculum and  the  educaUonal  qualification, 
of  teacher.  In  public  K:hool.  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  the  United  BUte.  We  wUl 
greetl*  appredale  your  reacUon  to  tbU  pro- 
poeal  and  your  suggestion.. 


February  15,  1967 
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(When  w«  ujw  the  term  "federal  direction 
of."  we  do  not  meaa  "direction"  In  tne  fl«n»e 
ot  federal  suppof-t  for  «peclflc  discipline* 
■ucli  M  science  or  vocational  education,  u 
long  aa  the  reciplenta  of  thla  aid  are  entirely 
free  to  prepare  and  aelect  their  educational 
material*.  currlciUum,  teata,  method!  d 
teaching,  etc..  without  any  actual  or  ImpUed 
federal  recommendaUona.  We  do  not  mean 
"dlrecUon"  In  the  aenae  ot  federal  support 
foe  educational  reaearoh.  or  for  the  evalua- 
tion ol  or  development  ot  educational  pro- 
grama,  equipment,  and  facllltloa  aa  long  aa 
the  educators  involved  are  free  to  eierclae 
tlielr  Individual  profeealonal  Judgment  aa 
to  the  direction  the  atudlea  shall  take  and 
how  thla  ahall  be  done,  and  are  free  to 
analyze.  Interpret  and  report  their  findings 
without  any  actual  or  implied  federal  SLiggea- 
tlona  in  theee  mattera.) 

Thank  you  for  bearing  with  u».  and  for 
your  consideration. 
Slncefely  youra, 

Mteok  L.  ABBMoas.  Ed.  D.* 
CBJUtLaa  R.  Fokman.  D.V^.> 


*  Superintendent  of  Public  Bchoola.  Brow- 
ard County.  Florida  (90.000  atudents.  1-13 
plua,  5.000  students  at  the  Junior  College  of 
Broward  County  l :  Incorporating  Trustee  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Truateea  of  Nova 
University;  Incorporator  and  Trustee  of  the 
South  Florida  Education  Center;  Vloe  Preal- 
dent.  State  Superintendent*'  Asaoclatlon; 
CommKston  on  Colleges  for  the  Southern  As- 
aoclatlon of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Past  Mem- 
ber, Governor'a  Advlaory  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Technical  Education:  State  Steering 
Committee  for  NJ>-EA.  Funda;  Director. 
State  Secondary  Principals;  etc. 

•  Vice  Chairman.  Board  of  Public  Inatruc- 
tloa.  Broward  County,  Plorlda;  Incorporating 
Trustee  and  Tloe  Prealdent,  South  Florida 
Education  Center;  Paat  Member,  Board  of 
Control  for  Florida  University  System;  In- 
corporator and  Paat  Truatee.  Nova  University. 


ReMhliM  AUpta  by  lh«  Dcbtct  Gtf 
Cooadl 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATIVES 

WednetOaw,  February  IS,  19 f7 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  so  often,  I  regret  to  say, 
one  or  another  of  my  esteemed  colleagues 
cast«  a  covetous  eye  on  the  US.  Mint  In 
Denver.  Recently  there  has  been  re- 
newed speculation  that  a  new  mint  Is 
under  consideration  and  that  It  might 
be  moved  to  another  dty.  This  has 
aroused  considerable  alarm  among  the 
citizens  of  Denver,  who  rightly  regard 
the  mint  as  a  great  civic  asset. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  economic  and 
commercial  advantages  which  Denver  af- 
fords. It  also  has  a  historic  claim  to  this 
facility.  Denver  was  "coining  money" 
even  before  the  Federal  mint  system  was 
established.  The  mint  Is  a  tangible  link 
with  the  robust  gold  and  silver  mining 
camps  upon  which  Colorado's  statehood 
was  built. 

The  history  of  coinage  operations  In 
Denver  is  sketched  In  a  reeoluUon 
adopted  early  this  month  by  the  Denver 
City  CouncU.  I  Insert  It  In  the  Rxcota 
for  the  Instruction  and  edification  of  the 
Congress: 


RisoLOTtoH  No.  5.  Saans  of  lft«7.  IinaooucD 

BT  TUX  EKTIKK  COOIKn, 

A  rewilutlon  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
United  State.  Mint  In  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  re.l.tlng  any  and  all  attempt,  to  cur- 
tall  It.  operauon.  cloae  It  down  or  remove 
It  to  any  other  Jurladlctlon  within  theM 
United  state..  ^ 

Whereu.  on  March  8,  18SR.  Milton  S.  and 
Auatln  N.  Clark  ot  Leavenworth.  KanM«.  and 
E.  H.  Oruber  ot  St.  Louis  and  Leavenworth, 
formed  the  banH  ot  Clark.  Gruber  &  Co.  aa 
one  of  the  big  buyers  of  gold  coming  from  the 
new  and  fast-growing  settlement,  along  the 
Bocky  Mountain.,  and 

Whereas,  high  transportation  costs  and  de- 
lays In  transferring  gold  from  these  virgin 
fields  to  the  cMtern  banks  led  to  the  Idea  of 
coining  the  gold  dust  at  the  site  where  It 
was  found,  and 

Whereas.  Milton  Clark  purchased  steam- 
driven  machinery  for  the  minting  operaUon 
In  December  of  1BS9  and  transported  It  by 
ox-drawn  wagon  over  the  Smoky  HIU  Trail 
for  Installation  In  a  2-story  brick  building  at 
the  comer  ot  O.  and  McGaa  StreeU,  now  l«lh 
and  Bfarket  StreeU,  and 

Whereas,  the  first  gold  coin,  were  sLmped 
.t  this  mint  on  July  JO,  1880.  .nd  thl.  wa. 
th.  forerunner  of  several  euch  private  mlnu 
that  led  eventually  to  the  passage  by  the 
United  state.  CongreM  and  .Ignlng  by  Preal- 
dent Lincoln  on  AprU  21.  1B62,  of  a  law 
esubllahlng  .  federal  mint  .y.tem,  .nd 

Whereas,  a  governmental  coinage  operation 
wa.  .pproved  for  Denver  on  July  19, 1893.  and 
the  preMnt  mint  building,  modeled  after  the 
old  Medici  Bank  of  Florence,  Italy,  wa. 
planned  and  constructed  and  eventuaUy 
opened  on  March  23.  1902.  and 

Wherea..  another  four  years  elapKd  before 
the  Interior  facilities  and  minting  equipment 
were  Installed  .nd  coining  operations  com- 
menced on  February  2.  1900.  »nd  the  Denver 
mint  bu.  In  the  Intervening  year.,  produced 
the  coin.  necesMiry  to  succemfully  commence 
In  our  great  nation,  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Denver: 

Section  1.  That  the  City  Council  of  th. 
City  and  County  of  Denver.  In  unity  with  all 
cltlsen.  of  Denver  and  Colorado,  object  moat 
strenuously  to  any  and  all  efforts  to  mterfere 
with  the  minting  operation  In  Denver,  or 
move  the  com  mint  to  any  other  location  In 
this  nation. 

Section  2.  That  If  the  Federal  Oongrea.  and 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
should  And  that  additional  coin,  need  to  be 
minted  that  such  minting  be  acoompUrtied 
in  Denver.  Colorado,  at  the  prewnt  mint  or 
In  expanded  facUttlea  In  thU  city. 

Section  5.  That  the  Clerk  ot  the  City  and 
County  of  Denver  ahall  attest  and  affix  the 
seal  of  the  City  and  County  of  Denver  to  thl. 
resolution. 

Passed  by  the  Council  January  SO,  Itert, 
Irving  8.  Hook.  Prealdent.  Approved:  Thomas 
O  Cumgan.  Mayor,  January  31,  1987.  At- 
test' T  J  Seraflnl.  Clerk  and  Recorder.  Ei- 
Offlolo  Clerk  of  the  City  and  County  ot  Den- 

(Seal) 
Published  In  The  DaUy  Journal.  Jan.  38 
and  FCb.  4,  19(7, 


C«aacBanlU(  Liikaaua's  ladepeadcKt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BKPBKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februarg  IS,  1S6T 
Mr,  MADDEN.   Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marks  the  4>th  annlversaiy  ot  the  in- 


dependence of  Lithuania.  It  is  very  fit- 
ting that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  devote  time  to  commend  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  to  remind  the  world 
that  Lithuania  and  Its  people  will  con- 
tinue to  Oght  for  the  reestablishment 
of  complete  Independence  and  self- 
government. 

Lithuania's  valiant  wars  for  liberty  and 
Independence  are  not  of  recent  origin 
but  the  pages  of  her  history  are  embla- 
zoned with  heroic  battles  for  liberty  since 
the  12th  century.  During  the  16th  cen- 
tury, Lithuania  battled  against  the  same 
Russian  tyranny  which  envelops  It  to- 
day. In  the  iSth  century,  this  country 
suffered  a  decline  which  brought  about 
complete  Russian  domination.  This 
tyrannical  yolte  was  inflicted  for  120 
years,  but  during  that  period  five  major 
revolts  took  place  against  its  conqueror. 
The  people  of  this  nation,  during  m- 
tervals  of  time  In  the  l»th  century,  en- 
joyed the  optxirtunlty  to  exist  as  a  free 
and  Independent  people.  World  War  I 
brought  about  an  international  situation 
which  gave  Lithuafila  a  long-awaited 
opportunity  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  It  Is  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
For  more  than  20  years  as  a  free  coun- 
try, no  nation  has  ever  demonstrated  its 
capacity  and  ability  for  self-government 
more  than  Uthuania.  Its  civic  leaders 
brought  atiout  long-needed  land  refor- 
mation, created  and  expanded  Industry, 
established  an  adequate  transportation 
system,  and  enacted  social  legislation 
and  an  educational  policy  which  could 
well  be  copied  by  other  nations  through- 
out the  world.  This  great  progress  by  a 
free  nation  continued  up  until  World 
War  n  when  Lithuania  again  tiecame 
the  vicUm  of  a  powerful  aggressor  na- 
tion who  succeeded  In  enslaving  its 
people. 

I  have  spoken  on  former  occasloiM  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  outlining  the  in- 
filtration duplicity  and  foree  used  by  the 
Communists  to  submerse  Lithuania  and 
I  shall  not  repeat  those  sordid  facts  to- 
day. 

Stalin,  the  most  ruthless  of  tyrants, 
and  Khrushchev  have  disappeared  from 
the  scene.  The  Communist  economy  In 
Russia  and  Its  agricultural  programs 
have  been  a  failure — millions  are  starv- 
ing In  phina  today.  Its  modem  eco- 
nomic programs  have  been  negative.  Im- 
practical, and  failures.  Its  food  produc- 
tion has  only  been  able  to  serve  a  frac- 
tion of  its  people  and.  In  my  opinion,  the 
time  Is  not  far  distant  when  the  much- 
heralded  Communist  millennium  wUl 
have  completely  disappeared  from  the 
world.  ,     . 

Our  great  Nation  has  been  the  leader 
In  this  fight  for  freedom  and  Communist 
curtailment.  After  World  War  II,  we 
spent  billions  of  dollars  to  rebuild  the 
bombed-out  nations  In  Western  Europe. 
We  have  aided  them  to  become  reestab- 
lished and  prevent  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine from  marclUng  after  they  were 
helpless  by  reason  of  World  War  n 
bombing  and  destruction. 

In  1951,  General  Elsenhower,  then  at 
the  head  of  European  defense,  testified 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  if  It  had  not  been  for  the 
valiant  sacrifice  of  our  Nation  made  dur- 
ing those  days,  "all  Europe  would  be 
Communist  today."    That  was  in  1951. 
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Hlstorr  win  reveal  »Iter  the  Conunu- 
ntet  lirteni»tJoo»l  eonsplimcy  1«  de- 
Etroyed,  that  It  was  this  free  hind  of  ours 
that  »Ted  the  world  from  Conununlst 
tyranny  and  enslavement.  We  can  all 
today  be  grateful  to  the  Uthuanlan- 
Amerlcan  citizens  and  citizens  of  other 
captive  nations  who  have  Joined  In  and 
aided  our  Oovemment  to  fight  Commu- 
nist expansion  and  curtail  Communist 
tyrannical  destgni  to  enslave  mankind. 
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Rm  Uh«4K*t  SccmJ  BiU  To  Rcnble 
fantfm  Baakia(  Operatiaaf  oa  Baiu  ef 
lUdiiradlT      

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A  fim 

ar  nw  tobx 
IN  THB  HOTIBI  Of  REPBESBHTATIVES 

Wednetdav,  February  15,  19«7 


Mr  FWO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bank 
Merger  and  Bank  Holding  Company  Acts 
■o  a*  to  require  that  mergers  and  holding 
company  acquisitions  Involving  forelgn- 
cootroUed  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panla  ahall  be  Judged— by  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agencies  under  the  sev- 
eral acts— by  an  additional  standard  In 
addition  to  the  competitive  criteria  al- 
ready on  the  books.  The  new  criteria 
by  which  such  transactions  are  to  be 
measured  Is  simply  reciprocity:  whether 
or  not  the  home  nation  of  the  foreign- 
controlled  bank  or  bank  holding  com- 
pany allows  US-controlled  banks  or 
bank  holding  companies  to  undertake 
similar  transactions. 

The  bUl  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  a 
companion  to  my  bill.  HJl.  570,  which  is 
Identical  to  the  Javlta  bill  introduced 
last  August.  HJt.  570,  designed  to  cen- 
tralte  power  over  foreign  bank  branches, 
agencies  and  subsidiaries  within  the 
United  States  In  the  hands  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  does  not  affect 
merger  or  holding  company  transactions. 
Dnder  Hit.  670.  a  foreign  banking  cor- 
poration desirous  of  establishing  a 
branch,  agency  or  subsidiary  within  the 
Onlted  States — except  a  state  prohlWt- 
liig  foreign  banking  operations — would 
apply  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Eilstlr«  branches,  agencies  and 
subsidiaries  would  apply  within  1  year. 
The  Comptroller  would  assess  appllca- 
tkms  by  taking  a  number  of  factors  Into 
consideration:  among  other  things,  he 
would  consult  with  the  Department  of 
State.  Under  HJl.  570.  the  Comptroller 
would  have  the  power  to  deny  applica- 
tions of  foreign  banking  corporations 
where  the  homeland  of  those  corpora- 
tions does  not  grant  sunllar  opportuni- 
ties to  U.S.  banks 

I  believe  that  reciprocity  must  be  an 
essential  part  of  any  Federal  foreign  bank 
regulatory  bill.  I  say  this  because  any 
Federal  regulatory  system  would  super- 
sede State  regulation,  and  the  leading 
foreign  banking  State.  New  York,  already 
has  a  reclfMTOcity  requirement  blocking 
branches  of  banks  of  nations — that  is, 
Canada — which  do  not  allow  UJ8.  bank 


branches.  Certainly  we  do  not  want 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  knock  out 
the  New  York  BUte  reciprocity  require- 
ment without  setting  up  another.  That 
would  reward  Canada  for  financial  chau- 
vinism. Clearly,  reciprocity  Is  essential. 
Because  H.R.  570  does  not  extend  to 
merger  and  holding  company  transac- 
Uons— or  to  stock  acqulslUons  by  foreign 
nonbanklng  corporations — I  am  today 
moving  to  Oil  that  gap.  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  set  up  new  reciprocity  standards 
for  regulated  merger  and  bank  holding 
company  transactions  where  foreign  en- 
terprise Is  on  the  move  to  take  over  US. 
banks. 

Last  year,  the  California-Canadian 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  merged  with — 
acquired — the  Northern  California  Bank 
of  San  Mateo.  The  first — acquiring — 
bank  is  a  subsidiary  of  a  Canadian  bank. 
At  the  time  the  California-Canadian 
Bank  applied  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  merger  approv- 
al. Canada  wsls  considering  legislation  to 
further  restrict  American  banking  In 
Canada.  Yet  for  want  of  authority  to 
judge  the  proposed  merger  by  standards 
of  reciprocity.  Chairman  Randall  of  the 
FDIC  was  not  authortiied  to  deny  the 
proposed  merger.  He  reluctantly  ap- 
proved It.  although  noting  both  the  un- 
friendly attitude  of  Canada  and  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  merger  would  expand 
Canadian  banking  activities  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Canada  has  bigger  bank- 
ing interests  In  the  Onlted  States  than 
any  other  foreign  nation.  Canada  has 
bank  agencies  In  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, subsidiaries  In  both  States,  and 
considerable  operations  in  Oregon, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
These  operations  have  assets.  I  believe, 
of  about  »6  billion.  Five  billion  dollars, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  Canada  expects  us  to 
take  things  laying  down  when  DB. 
banks,  which  are  already  denied  agency 
and  branching  privileges  in  Canada,  are 
to  be  kept  from  owning  more  than  a 
certain  percentage  of  Canadian  banks. 

I  hope  that  Congress  wUl  give  my  for- 
eign bank  regulatory  legislation  full  con- 
sideration. I  parUcularly  urge  Congress 
to  Insist  that  any  such  legislation  con- 
tain reciprocity  provision*. 


Waipaka  Hifk  Scboal  StadcaU  is  Hawaii 
Eara  To  Aid  Botowaaa  Fud 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


or  BAWUX 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPBKSINTA I  i  V  «S 

Wednesdav.  Februarp  IS.  19S7 
Mr.   MATSUNAQA.     Mr.   Speaker,   a 

unique  people-to-people  exchange  pro- 
gram was  aided  this  past  week  In  Hawaii 
by  students  of  the  Walpahu  High  School 
by  their  donaUon  of  $1,500  to  a  fund  to 
help  education  In  the  newly  Independent 
nation  of  Botswana,  in  South  Africa. 

The  donation,  raised  through  a  special 
candy  sale  drive,  and  the  largest  made  to 
the  fund  since  It  was  established  6 
months  ago.  was  presented  to  Honolulu 


Star-Bulletin  columnist  Jim  Becker  by 
the  oochalnnen  of  the  drive,  Sharon 
Naka  and  Lyime  Morlmoto,  at  a  school 
assembly  last  week.  The  funds  win  go 
toward  building  or  expanding  a  school  In 
Botswana.  _,  ,     ^ 

Originally  the  students  at  Walpahu 
had  planned  the  drive  to  help  the  Peace 
Corps  build  a  school  In  Botswana,  but  as 
the  Peace  Corps  has  not  as  yet  started  a 
project  there,  the  student  committee — in 
Its  desire  to  aid  the  young  African  na- 
tion  decided  to  make  a  direct  donation 

through  the  Star-Bulletin's  Hana  Bots- 
wana Fund. 

The  word  "hana."  inUpestlngly.  means 
to  labor,  to  make  or  do  in  Hawaiian. 
These  young  men  and  women  captured 
the  spirit  of  International  cooperation  by 
working  to  earn  their  contribution  to  the 
Hana  BoUswana  Fund. 

I  am  sure  that  the  friendly  ties  between 
our  country  and  Botswana  will  be  ex- 
panded and  strengthened,  and  a  program 
of  mutual  cultural  exchange  will  be  de- 
veloped, as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these 
splendid  yo'.mg  citizens  of  Walpahu. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
Join  with  me  In  congratulating  the  stu- 
dents of  my  State  on  their  Waipahu- 
Botswana  school-to-school  project,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Cowosis- 
sioMAL  Ricoan  the  news  article  about  the 
project,  which  appeared  In  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  on  Tuesday.  February  7. 
1967: 

Wur*iin  Aisa  BoT»w»i«4  Pimo 
Walpabu  HIgb  School  itudaDts  have  do- 
nat«l  HMO  to  UM  8t«r-BuU«tln»  Huu  Bot- 
swana Purtd  to  help  build  or  expand  a  school 
in  BotRwaiut. 

The  donation  la  the  largest  made  to  the 
fund  ilnce  it  waa  eaUbllahed  «lx  monthJ  ago. 
The  Hana  Botawana  program  la  a  people- 
to-people  alliance  between  HawaU  and  lu 
anUpode.  Botewana.  The  fund's  chief  pui- 
poee  la  u>  help  education  in  the  newly  Inde- 
pendent nation  in  aouth-central  Africa. 

The  tl.500  wlU  be  sent  dlrecUy  to  Mlaa 
Oaoaltwe  K.  T.  Ctalepe.  deputy  director  of 
education  In  Botswana.  She  waa  the  Orat  na- 
tive of  her  country  to  yUlt  Hawaii — abe  came 
last  June  on  a  State  Department  aponaored 
trip — and  U  a  truatee  of  the  Hana  Botawana 
Fund  In  her  native  land. 

Charlee  H.  Fletcher.  U.S.  Charge  d'  Affalrea 
of  the  Aaicrlcan  Caoaulate  In  Oaberonea, 
Botswana's  capital,  will  aaalat  ICaa  chlepe 
In  aelsetlllg  a  achool  to  Iwneflt  from  the  Wal- 
pabn-Botawana  echool-to-achool  project. 

Ifa  expected  that  lettera  and  tape  record- 
ings win  be  exchanged  between  the  two 
achooU  for  mutual  cultural  enUghtenment. 
Jim  Becker,  SUr-Bulletln  colmnnlat  who 
vlalted  Bouwana  last  year,  accepted  the  •!.- 
600  from  Walpahu  High  atudent  aervlce  proj- 
ect chairman  Sharon  Naka  and  co-chairman 
Lynne  Mortmoto  at  an  aasembly  laat  week. 
The  Walpahu  etudenU  originally  planned 
their  candy-aale  fund  ralalng  aa  a  project  to 
help  the  Peace  Corpa  biUld  a  achool  In  Bot- 
awana. About  150  achoola  on  the  Mainland 
have  followed  a  Peace  Corpa  program  In  this 
Held.  But  the  Peace  Corpa  la  newly  arrived 
in  Botawana  and  haa  not  yet  itarted  auch  a 
project  there,  ao  the  atudent  exjmnilttee  de- 
cided to  uae  the  direct  approach  of  the  Hana 
Bouwana  Pund. 

Recently.  KalanI  High  School.  In  a  similar 
drlTe  ralaed  11.560  with  the  hope  It  would 
go  to  Botawana,  bat  the  Peace  Oorpa  will  uae 
It  in  Tanzania  Inatead.  Peace  Corpa  rules 
require  donora  to  gif«  the  Peace  Oorpa  free- 
dom to  uaa  tl»  tonda  >a  the  Ftacc  Corpa 
deema  IMSt. 
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The  Hana  Botawana  program,  which  haa 
won  the  hlgheat  endoraemenu  of  the  U3. 
and  Botawana  governmenta.  aeeka  to  encour- 
age a  variety  of  people-to-people  exctiangea. 
directly  and  Informally. 

Unka  hare  been  eetabllahed  between  Radio 
Bouwana  and  Hooolulu'a  KAIM;  the  Star- 
Bullelln  and  the  Botawana  Dally  News;  and 
about  50  Individuals  In  both  areaa. 

In  addlUon.  five  laland  achoola  and  a 
church  have  plana  to  carry  out  exchanges 
with  InatltuUona  In  Botswana. 

Walpahu's  1 JOO  atudenta  raised  their  ILSOO 
In  a  10-day  candy  sale. 

The  original  goal  waa  WOO.  Aaalatlng  the 
co-chairmen  were  Sheila  Matamuoto,  CJall 
mrakl.  Sharon  BeUo.  ChrlaUne  Eaber.  Stan- 
ley Pujloka,  Charlene  Oahlro.  Gary  Choc,  and 
atudent  body  advlaer  Floranlo  Caatlllo. 

Student  o<Bc*ra  are  Thereaa  Coronaa.  pres- 
ident; Roy  Iwane.  vlc*-preald«nt:  Lynne 
Uortmoto;  aecretary;  Wayne  Takahaahl. 
treasurer. 


Kiewit  Coapatcr  Crater  Dedkaled  oa 
DaitBoath  Canpas 


dally.  It  Is  certainly  timely  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  authorize 
establishment  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
of  an  automatic  tlata  processing  facility 
that  can  serve  the  needs  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  as  well  as  of  the  other  body. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me  In 
introducing  legislation  which  will  provide 
this  authority.  I  am  hopeful  that  Just  as 
the  Klewlt  Computer  Center  has  become 
a  reality  on  the  Dartmouth  College  cam- 
pus, so  a  computer  center  In  the  Library 
of  Congress  can  become  a  reality  to  bene- 
fit directly  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  p««de  and  thereby  benefit  Indirectly 
the  Nation  itself. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  UJJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Febmarv  IS.  ltS7 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Utility  of  automatic  data  processing  Is 
gaining  greater  recognition  every  day. 
Recently  on  the  campus  of  my  alma 
mater.  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. 
NB..  a  new  computer  center  was  dedi- 
cated. This  facility  established  at  a  cost 
of  several  million  dollars  was  made  pos- 
sible, In  large  part,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  fellow  alumnus,  Peter  D.  Kle- 
wlt. Mr.  Kiewit  Is  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1922  and  a  successful  businessman  In 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

TJfe  Klewlt  Computer  Center  will  house 
a  new  $3Vi  million  General  Electric  265 
commiter.  The  Impact  of  computers  on 
knowledge,  education,  the  university,  and 
society  were  highlighted  In  a  panel  dis- 
cussion presented  by  an  impressive  group 
of  educators  and  automatic  data  process- 
ing specialists.  The  panel  discussion  fol- 
lowed addresses  by  Frances  Keppel. 
former  OjS.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
General  Learning  Corp.,  and  Hershner 
Cross,  vice  president  and  group  executive 
of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

Nearly  200  persons  from  the  educa- 
tional, scientific,  business,  and  publishing 
worlds  attended  the  a-day  conference. 
In  his  remarks  on  "The  Future  Impact 
of  Computers,"  Mr.  Klewlt  observed  that 
"during  the  last'half  century  we  have 
experienced  probably  the  greatest  scien- 
tific advance  that  will  ever  happen  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  And  this  computer 
center  that  we  are  dedicating  here  today 
Is  symbolic  of  this  great  progress.  The 
computers  now  Installed,  and  the  vastly 
improved  models  that  will  inevitably  fol- 
low, will  have  capabUltles  far  beyond  the 
most  optimistic  dreams  of  anyone  who 
was  In  college  when  I  was." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  values  of  automatic 
data  processing  to  our  educational  in- 
.stltutlons.  to  our  modem  Industrial  com- 
munity, as  well  as  to  our  governmental 
functions,  are  becoming  more  apparent 


Oecar  53  yeara  and  five  mmitha  to  get  back 
hla  money  and  the  earnings  on  It. 

Even  though  he  stays  In  unusually  good 
health.  I  greaUy  doul>t  Oecai  wUl  live  to  be 
117,  let  alone  the  extra  Ave  months.  He'U 
probably  come  to  hla  end  arotind  80.  and  It  la 
unlikely  hla  wife.  Ophelia^  will  atuTlve  him 
for  a  decade. 

So  for  Oacar,  and  his  name  la  legion.  Social 
Security  wlU  prove  to  tw  a  poor  Inveatmeot. 
He  and  Ophelia  together  will  lack  much  of 
getting  hla  money  back.  Oecar  ahould  writ* 
his  Congreaaman. 


Does  Social  Security  Offer  SccwityT 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  C*  REPRKSKNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  February  IS.  19G7 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  PrealdenfB  recent  prtflxwU*  for  In- 
creasing social  seciuity  payments  and 
extending  benefits  under  the  program,  a 
recent  article  by  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing journalists,  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrla  of  Hutch- 
inson. Kans..  Is  both  Interesting  and 
thought  provoking. 

Thousands  of  Americans  are  becoming 
Increasingly  concerned  over  the  future 
solvency  of  the  social  security  program 
and  about  the  prospect  of  vastly  In- 
creased contributions  to  the  fund  in 
years  inunedlatcly  ahead. 

Mr.  Harris'  article  appearing  In  the 
February  5.  1067,  issue  of  the  BaUna 
Journal  In  my  congressional  district 
follows: 

SOCIAL     SECUHITT     P00«     \HTtSTUX3tr 

(By  John  P.  HutIb) 

Pretldeot  Jotuuon  taM  pro|>o*Ml  the  great- 
Mi  llberaltzatloa  ot  Social  Security  beoe&ts 
In  M  yean.  At  Ant  glance  It  aeeins  a  tot  o( 
pie  In  the  sky.  The  longer  I  look,  however, 
the  less  pleaied  I  am. 

However  It  m»y  work  out  for  the  partlel- 
pantA  aa  a  whole,  foe  the  Individual  one  It 
seemB  to  me  to  represent  more  and  more  of 
a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

Johnson  reccMnmends  that  by  1874  the 
maximum  pension  go  to  •378  a  month,  but 
that  wUl  not  be  any  government  giveaway. 
The  one  who  receives  It  and  his  employer  wlU 
be  paying  lor  the  ultimate  benefit*  through 
.their  noae.  Each  will  pay  a  SS  tax  of  •WO  a 
year  In  rounded  off  numbers.  There  will  be 
a  total  levy  of  11.1  percent  on  a  ealary  of  up 
to  •10,800  a  year. 

Let's  apply  the  figures  to  Oscar  Oppcr  who 
today  Is  a  prcnnlsing  high  school  sophomore. 
In  1974  assume  he  graduates  from  Harvard 
magna  cum  laude.  By  that  time  aoow  brain 
talent  scout  will  provide  him  with  a  •lO.BOO 
salary. 

So  each  year  from  the  beginning  oT  hU 
working  career  Oscar  and  his  employer  will 
put  (l-aoo  into  the  88  reserve  fund.  When 
he  retires  at  66.  afUr  43  yean  oa  tha  Job. 
their  total  conta-lbutloa  will  have  bean 
•50,000. 

But  if  the  government  Invests  thla  money, 
or  had  given  Oscar  the  right  to  do  eo  for 
hUnaelf,  at  present  rates  oC  Interest  It  would 
have  quadrupled.  So  tbn«  ahould  be  an  inl- 
tlaJ  credit  of  •300.000  In  Oscar's  account  be- 
fore his  flxst  pension  check  Is  wrltt«n. 

At  the  rate  of  •378  a  month.  It  wlU  take 


Sacrifice  U  OK— Bat  It  MmI  Be  Jasti&ed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or  ORKCOK 
IM  TH»  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSKNTAXI  v  bS 

Wednesday.  February  IS,  1967 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  present  a  view  from  south- 
em  Oregon  which  jjolnts  out  the  conflict 
between  the  President's  request  that  the 
people  sacrifice  taxes  to  support  the  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  and  his  failure  to  apply 
his  own  admonition  to  the  nondefenae 
portion  of  his  budget.  The  Grants  Pass 
DftUy  Courier  is  a  respected  newspaper 
in  my  district.  The  sound  views  it  advo- 
cates editorially  normally  reflect  the 
feelings  of  Its  readers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Pram  the  Dally  Courier.  Jan.  26,  1M7| 
Sacunci  ts  OK — Btrr  tt  Huer  Be  Jttbtttmd 

Sacrifice,  as  moat  o(  us  probably  under- 
stand It,  means  doing  without  something 
that  might,  under  better  circumstances,  be 
available  to  us.  Sacrifice  Is  necessary  when 
one  need  la  so  pressing  as  to  make  another 
expendable. 

And  so.  how  Is  It  possible  that  oar  Presi- 
dent asks  us  to  give  "a  measure  of  •acrtflcA," 
and  then  he  turns  around  and  asks  for 
higher  than  ever  expenditures  for  nearly 
everything  under  the  sun. 

Apparently  the  "sacrlfloe"  we're  called 
upon  to  make  is  In  the  form  of  parting  with 
more  of  our  dollars,  so  that  the  government 
can  continue  to  do  more  and  more  for  us 
that  we'd  do  better  and  lass  expensively  if  we 
kept  our  money  In  the  first  place. 

The  President  says  all  "waste  and  non- 
easenUals"  have  been  cut  from  his  proposed 
budget,  yet  only  In  one  category  are  expendi- 
tures reduced:  to  the  National  AeronauUcs 
and  Space  Admlnlatratlon's  program,  which 
throxigh  Its  research  probably  wUl  return  In 
one  form  or  another  nearly  every  dollar  spent 
on  It,  while  others  bring  lltUe  or  nothing  In 
return. 

Can  Lyndon  Johnson's  memory  be  so  short, 
or  poor,  that  he  cannot  remember  back  less 
than  three  months,  to  Nov.  8.  when  Amer- 
icans resoundingly  rebuked  him  at  the  polls 
for  a  wastrel  administration  which  had  spent 
this  country  Into  an  untenable  inflation? 
la  It  that  he  cannot  remember,  or  does  he 
rather  think  that  by  expanding  his  programs, 
hiking  taxes  and  postal  c:hargei  to  Increase 
Ixuome,  he  can  buy  enough  votes  to  reuln 
his  control  of  the  government? 

The  voters  demanded  economy.  Unless 
CongrvBB  can  muster  a  majority  inclined  to 
frugality,  well  have  even  greater  spending, 
and  In  all  likelihood,  worsening  inflation. 

The  "measure  of  sacrifice"  we're  called 
upon  to  make  ahould  begin  at  the  top.  not 
the  bottom.  It  should  recognlae  that  we're 
paying  for  a  war  In  Vietnam,  and  cannot 
continue  to  be  lavish  at  home  at  the  same 
time.  We'll  tighten  our  belts,  yes.  but  not 
to  buy  a  welfare  state. 
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Letter  Frm  *  OwpUia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cAUFOunA 
DI  THE  BOOM  OF  MPBESBNTATIVBB 

Wednetdav,  rebruam  15,  l»t7 
Mr  DTT.  Mr.  Bpesker,  the  Decem- 
ber 16.  1»««,  iMue  of  the  Church  Herald 
oontaliu  »n  excellent  answer,  by  US. 
N»»y  Chaplain  G.  P.  Murray,  to  thaw 
who  readily  condemn  u»  In  Vietnam  out 
can  see  no  evU  on  the  part  oT  the  Viet- 

"^  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  letter  from 
the  chaplain  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  theRscoas. 

A  urma  r»on  »  Cbah-uh 

OuaMx.  Kmoa:  IhireliKlltl 
I  am  getting  weary  Indeed  of  the  mjny 
uUclw  and  lett«r»  mbmltted  concerning  Bed 
China  and  UM  w«r  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
wllUen.  I'm  lure.  by  people  who  have  never 
Man  a  Chlniae  ocmmunlBt.  or  been  eahore 
Intheoooihatareal  ,fc,„„ 

ThU  palna  my  heart.  becauM  the  things 
they  are  aaylng  tn  Jurt  not  eo.  I  epent  eight 
mootha  In  the  combat  eone  with  a  group  of 
men  who  Uterally  worked  thenuelve.  to 
death  oo  humanitarian  projecte.  We  bilJlt 
roada.  a  hoapltal.  dug  water  wein.  and  did 
counUe«  acta  of  dvlc  Unprovement.  euch  aa 
working  In  CathoUc  and  Proteitant  orphan- 

*^en.  letuxnlDg  to  the  good  old  nJA.  I 
find  erlMdam.  Wdtertng.  and  quaatlona  Uke: 
'■Are  you  rtUI  burning  Innocent  TlllagM  and 
■hooUng  dvlUan  women  and  chlldran?"  I 
find  that  patrloUam  U  luapect.  mUtlaiy  00- 
llaatlon  U  eocDeUilng  to  be  avoided,  and  to 
iSnoat  kill  youiaell  trying  to  reacue  a  man 

la  now  a  aln.  ...  

I  wUh  that  the  critics  ot  the  war.  and  thoea 
who  are  alwaye  clamoring  about  Red  China, 
would  shut  up  and  llaten  once  In  a  while  to 
thoae  who  have  been  there.  Pleaae  eicuae 
my  phra^ology.  but  I  mean  It.  I'm  alck  to 
death  of  batUefleld  eiperta  who  have  never 
left  home,  and  of  muahy  Christiana  who  have 
never  been  to  an  area  where  to  believe  In 
Christ  means  torture  and  death.  Let  them 
spend  their  time  under  Are.  then  ni  listen. 
Let  them  go  over  and  talk  to  the  refugees 
fixan  China  and  North  Vietnam,  then  m 
talk  with  them.  May  Ood  have  mercy  on 
thae  poUUcal  and  military  eiperu  who  de- 
bate In  a  classroom  and  never  get  more  than 
a  hundred  mlloe  from  home.  May  Ood  have 
marcy  on  us  all.  for  oondemnhig  so  easily 
and  oonuneodlDg  so  slowly.  .  .  . 

What  trighuna  me  Is  that  our  people  are 
not  getting  a  good  and  true  picture  of  the 
Vletnamise  conflict,  even  though  rm  sure 
It  Is  the  beet-covered  news  event  In  history  I 
When  I  tell  people  that  our  men  never  fired 
a  shot  at  the  Vleteong  until  we  were  at- 
tacked they  look  at  me  uke  I  was  craiy. 
When  I  teU  them  that  the  Communlsta  hate 
our  gutt,  and  savagely  blew  up  our  hoepltal. 
and  maimed  our  men  with  ambushes  no 
one  wanta  to  listen.  When  I  ask  these 
people  back  In  the  States  U  they  have  been 
to  AaU,  If  they  have  talked  with  any  refu- 
geea  from  North  Vietnam  lately,  or  questions 
of  that  nature  they  say,  "No,  but  It  doesnt 
make  any  dlHerencel"  Can  you  Imagine 
that? 

I  hear  a  continual  criticism  of  our  pres- 
ence In  Asia  and  conUnual  harping  to  with- 
draw Why  dont  we  clamor  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam? 
Why  Isn't  there  more  condemnation  of  the 
raping,  looting,  burning,  and  hell  the  Com- 
munlsu  are  spreading  south  of  the  demlll- 
tarlaad  aone?  1  think  the  thing  that  buraa 
the  sota  0*  srery  combat  soldier  Is  to  coma 


home  snd  hear  some  fat,  comfortable 
preacher  In  hia  clerloal  garb  denounce  our 
country's  poUcy.  and  spout  oO  about  a  war 
he  hamt  fought  In  and  dlacuss  Issues  he 
has  no  firsthand  knowledge  of.  I  know  this 
haa  been  true  ever  since  "WllUe  and  Joe 
cams  back  from  World  War  U,  «>ut  for 
heaven's  sake  we  ought  to  learn  something 

wSni  I  t»U  folks  back  hare  about  the 
work  our  boys  are  doing  over  there— build- 
ing t««hlng,  healing,  and  cleaning,  1  get 
a  sweet  smile,  a  knowing  look,  and  a  reply 
something  like  this:  "Oh  yes.  It  Is  wo"*"^ 
what  our  boys  are  domg.  But  dont  you 
think  those  people  are  Just  taking  advantage 
of  us  and  they  really  aren't  In  favor  ot  us 
being  there,  and  wouldn't  they  be  Just  as 
happy  and  well  off  under  the  Communists? 

•The  first  several  times  I  beard  this,  I  was 
too  surprised  to  reply.  Then  I  was  too  m«d 
to  talk  Now  I  want  to  go  In  a  corner  and 
weep  I 

Hovi  sfupkJ  am  we  gttr  

I  know  that  this  war  U  a  terrible  thing. 
I  know  that  there  is  a  lot  of  feeling  about 
"poUUcal  poUcy,"  and  •foreign  affairs,  and 
that  It  IS  not  a  simple  thing.  Ob  Uird,  how 
well  I  know  this— as  does  anyone  who  hss 
been  there  for  a  few  months. 

But  how  would  you  Uke  to  have  someone 
uy  to  you.  "Let  them  go,  don't  help,  they 
will  be  happy  under  Communism  I"  It's  an 
old  truism  that  If  wo  sit  here  smugly  In  our 
freedom,  end  not  help  others  preserve  theirs, 
we  wouldn't  have  ours  very  long  I  Were  so 
smart  we  know  this,  but  we  are  so  dumb 
we  don't  want  to  do  anything  about  It. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  nUnd  that  tola  is 
the  •■Good-Samarltan-Parable  Warl'  WeTe 
aot  a  bruised  and  bleeding  South  Vietnamese 
desperately  in  need  ot  help.  And  a  lot  of 
Amwlcans  fear  getting  Involved  by  stopping 
to  help.  The  thing  that  breaks  my  bMrt  is, 
that  having  been  one  of  the  many  who  did 
.top  and  try  to  help  a  Uttle.  I  straighten  up. 
and  turn  around  looking  for  our  Church  to 
help-and  I  don't  find  Itl  what's  wrong 
with  being  on  the  side  of  freedom?  What  s 
wrong  with  helping  a  brother  who  U  hurt 
badly  and  calUng  for  help?  Whats  wrong 
with  speaking  out  against  the  godless  ruth- 
lessness  of  Communism?  Nothing,  you  say? 
Then  why  don't  we  do  It? 

1  love  the  Reformed  Church  In  America, 
and  I  hope  Tm  ChrUUan  In  the  matter  of 
n>eaklnit  to  the  Bed  Chinese,  and  working 
fSr^es«.  The  only  trouble  Is  the  last  Red 
Chinese  I  saw  tried  to  mortar  me  to  death. 
Now,  brother.  If  you  want  to  speak  with 
him  and  discuss  the  Issues  ot  peace  wltn 
him!  go  right  aheadl  Be  my  guest.  I  havs 
had  It.  Ton  try  It  for  a  while.  Then,  a/fer 
,ou  come  back.  let  me  know  how  you  made 
out. 

FYatemally.  _^      ,  ^ 

O.  P  MnaaAT.  Chaplain. 

Boston,  Msaa. 


Her  moUvaUon  la  proof  today  that 
Lincoln  Uvea  In  the  minda  of  all  people. 
I  commend  thla  essay  to  my  coUeagiies. 
Miss  Rldl  received  a  trip  to  Washington 
for  her  priJe-wlnnlng  essay. 

The  essay  follows: 

TBS  PassniKNT  as  a  LXAAsa 

Abraham  Lincoln  began  life  with  hU  hands, 
discovered  his  heart  and  controUed  both  with 

As  a  poUtlcal  man.  he  stuck  to  hU  prln- 
clplss  His  viewpoints  were  seldom  pollUcal 
or  economical,  but  almost  wholly  moral 
His  sppeals  vrere  always  of  peace. 

When  Uncoln  became  president  In  1861.  he 
pledged  to  use  all  his  skills,  both  In  pollUcs 
and  statecraft,  toward  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  Already  the  Civil  War  had  broken 
out  between  the  North  and  the  South  at  Port 
Sumter  Only  three  months  later  the  first 
major  batUe  was  being  fought  at  Bull  Bun^ 
Often  during  this  time  Uncoln  would  go  out 
into  the  battlefields  with  words  of  encourage- 
ment for  his  men.  Uncoln  regarded  every 
soldier  as  his  son,  and  all  aa  hU  children 
After  four  years  of  fighting,  the  war  was  over 
The  day  of  love  and  peace  had  dawned.  The 
miracle  of  unity  had  oocurred.  And  above 
all  this  loomed  the  figure  of  one  man;  namely. 
Abraham  Uncoln. 

We  perhaps  wonder  what  attracted  every- 
one to  Uils  great  man.  Probably  the  greatest 
reason  for  thU  was  his  achievement  In  the 
enaeUon  of  the  famous  Emancipation  Procla- 
maUon.  This  act  affected  approalmately 
throe  hundred  mUUon  Negroes  by  breaking 
the  chains  of  slavery  throughout  the  world^ 
uncoln  had  a  great  love  for  these  iriavea  and 
once  told  them.  "Liberty  Is  your  birthright. 
Ood  gave  It  to  you  as  he  gave  It  to  others 
Lincoln  also  had  a  love  for  his  feUow  man, 
aa  a  man  who  knew  no  malice  or  envy,  only 

This  certainly  shows  a  deep  love  for  the 
more  unfortunate.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence clearly  stttea  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,"  And  what  better  eaample 
la  there  than  Lincoln  who  brought  about  the 
abolition  of  slavery? 
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Tbt  PrciUeal  u  >  Ua<er 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or  jioarH  daisot* 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  BEPEESENTATIVBS 

WedncMlav.  Februory  15,  1967 
Mr.  KLEPPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  series 
of  Lincoln  Day  speeches  In  the  Second 
District  of  North  DakoU,  I  quoted  what 
I  think  was  a  most  moving  assessment  of 
the  Oreat  Emancipator  by  an  eighth- 
grade  student.  Miss  Diane  Rldl,  of  St. 
Wencealaus  Parochial  School,  Dickinson, 
N.Dak. 


Fifteca  Steps  is  At  Rif  kt  Dkectioa  ' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MASTLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februan/  15,  1967 
Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  keeping  In 
mind  the  fact  that  traffic  deaths  are  In- 
creasing In  the  United  States,  I  feel  that 
a  recent  study  and  resulUng  recommen- 
dations, made  by  the  Maryland  Gover- 
nor's Safety  Advisory  CouncU  and  under 
the  able  leadership  of  William  Prescott 
Allen,  Bethesda  publisher,  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

The  council's  recommendations  are  as 
follows: 
FirmM  STirs  ik  TBa  Rioirr  DiaacnoN 

1  Bequlre  that  persons  under  ags  18  com- 
plete an  approved  driver  educaUon  course 
before  obtaining  a  drlvera  llcenae. 

2  Provide  for  mandatory  safety  Inspec- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  at  least  osice  each 
year. 

8.  Strengthen  safety  and  licensing  requlre- 
menu  for  operators  of  motorcycles. 

4  Require  operators  suspected  of  driving 
under  Infiuence  of  alcoholic  b«>erag«  to 
submit  to  chemical  teeta. 

S.  fctabllah  provisional  licenses  for  persons 
under  31  yeaia  ot  aga. 


«  Create  a  top-level  position  of  Highway 
Safety  Coordinator. 

7.  Provide  Jail  sentences  for  driving  when 
license  Is  under  suspensioQ. 

8.  Revoke  vehicle  registration  <A  drivers 
convicted  of  driving  while  operator's  license 
Is  suspended  or  revoked. 

9.  Re-eaamlne  applicants  tor  driver  licenses 

every  four  years. 

10.  Esubllsh  minimum  physical  standards 
for  drivers. 

11.  Require  physlcuma  to  report  phyaloal 
deficiencies  of  drivers. 

12.  Provide  for  medical  certification  before 
Uceoalng  of  persons  convicted  twice  or  more 
of  drunk  driving  in  a  five-year  period. 

13.  Study  existing  faclUtlas  for  emergency 
treatment  of  accident  victims. 

14.  Determine  whether  traffic  courta  are 
following  recommended  procedures. 

15.  bubllsh  a  system  for  plnpolntlnc  ac- 
cident locations. 


freedoms  tlie  nstlons  of  the  free  world  en- 
joy. 

O.  SacEUBi-tnc, 
Vice    Pratitnt,    Ukrainian.  Confrat 
Committee  of  America,  Ine, 


Ukraisiaa  FrecdoB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEin'A'nVES 

Wednesday.  February  IS.  1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  letter  written  by  Orest  Saczud- 
luk.  vice  president  of  the  Boston  Chapter 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  Inc.,  which  appeared  In  the 
Boston  Sunday  Herald,  January  29.  1967. 

The  letter  follows: 

nKEAINlAN    PKEXDOM 

To  tbe  EorroB  or  tub  HsaALo: 

Forty-nln*  yean  »go  today  on  January  22, 
1918.  rre«  UlLralnian  National  RepubUc  was 
proclaimed  In  Kiev,  capital  of  Ukraine. 

As  the  young  Republic  started  to  orguilze 
Its  political,  economic  and  cultural  life,  U 
was  engaged  Id  costly  and  bloody  war  with 
Soviet  Russia,  despite  previous  Soviet  Bus- 
fiian  pledges  to  respect  and  honor  Ulcralnlan 
Independence.  In  1921.  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  succumbed  to  the  numerical- 
ly superior  forces  of  Communist  Russia.  A 
puppet  Communist  re^lnie  wis  Installed  in 
Ukraine,  without  letting  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple exercise  their  voting  rights. 

In  the  past  40  years.  Ukrainians  have  con- 
tinuously demonstrated  their  resistance  to 
Russian  colonial  rule  by  uncesslng  upris- 
ings and  realsUnce  movemenu.  Chirtng  WW 
II,  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UFA) 
fought  against  the  Nsd  and  Communist 
forces. 

Recently,  the  Ukrstnian  Dance  Ensemble 
performed  in  Boston,  demonstrating  Utralnl- 
Em  folk  dances,  music  and  embroidered  cos- 
tumes. By  dispatching  this  group  to  this 
country,  Communist  rulers  In  Ukraine  are 
attempting  to  deceive  the  American  people 
about  tbe  colonial  status  of  Ukraine.  Tbe 
truth  Is:  the  Ukrainian  people  are  denied  to 
enjoy  poUtlcal.  religious  and  cultural  free* 
domsl 

Moreover.  Communist  Russia  has  been  en- 
forcing policies  of  genocide  against  Ukrainian 
culture  and  langusge.  Recently,  over  100 
of  writers,  poets  and  Intellectuals  were  sen- 
tenced by  Communist  courts  In  enslaved 
Ukraine,  because  they  demand  freedom  of 
expression  for  the  Ukrainian  culture. 

The  tTkralnJsa  people,  together  with  all 
captive  nations  under  Communist  domlna- 
tioQ,  arw  entitled  to  the  same  righto  and 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  chapter  of  the  Jap- 
anese-American Citlitens  League  helfl  lU 
21st  Installation  banquet  at  the  Marriott 
Motor  Hotel  In  Rosslyn.  Va..  on  January 
28, 1967,  and  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  banquet  and  parUclpate  in  the  pro- 
gram During  the  ceremonies,  Mr.  Kaz 
Oshikl  was  InstaUed  as  the  1961  chapter 
chairman,  and  Mia*  Ann  Fukutome  was 
Installed  as  president  of  the  1M7  Junior 
Japanese-American  Citizens  League. 
The  distinguished  gathering  included  the 
Japanese  Embassy  Counselor,  the  Hon- 
orable Shun-Ichl  Yamanaka,  who  gave 
the  principal  address,  and  MaJ.  Oen. 
Charles  A.  Willoughby,  who  received  a 
special  citation  for  his  outstanding  work 
as  General  MacArthurs  chief  of  intelli- 
gence and  head  of  linguistic  teams  in  the 
Pacific  during  Worid  War  n.  Mike  Mas- 
aolca,  Washington  representative  of  the 
league,  served  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  occasion. 

It  was  a  time  of  renewed  pride  for 
those  of  us  who  are  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  as  we  listened  to  the 
splendid  address  by  Counselor  Yamanaka 
on  the  subject,  "Cultural  Heritage  of  the 
Nisei."  Speaking  on  the  various  aspects 
of  the  flow  of  Japanese  culture  to  the 
United  SUtes,  the  Oxford-educated 
counsetor  commented  that,  IronleaUy. 
the  greatest  occasion  for  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  culture  of  Japan  came  through 
the  American  military  occupation  of  Ja- 
pan after  World  War  II, 

Many  thousands  of  American  OI'». 
with  scant  knowledge  alx)ut  Japan,  were 
Immersed  in  the  midst  of  the  Japanese 
way  of  life  and  gained  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  Japan,  its  people,  and  its  culture, 
to  be  shared  with  fellow  Americans  upon 
their  return  to  the  States. 

The  counselor  pointed  out  that  al- 
though the  occupation  of  Japan  ended 
15  years  ago,  the  Security  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  has 
Insured  a  constant  rotation  of  Ameri- 
can personnel,  both  military  and  civilian, 
between  our  two  countries.  He  stated 
that  he  felt  the  long  run,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  beiveflcial  effects  of  the  treaty 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  its  role  In  pro- 
moting mutual  understanding  and  trust 
between  the  peoples  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  he  emphasized  that 
this  Is  why  the  American  of  Japanese  an- 


cestry has  a  unique  contribution  to  make 
to  American  life, 

Deocrlbtng  "cultural  heritage"  as  a 
nebulous  and  intangible  thing,  Mr.  Yam- 
anaka stressed  that  one  lust  caimot  sit 
back  and  wait  for  a  heritage  to  fall  into 
one's  lap.  You  have  to  learn,  and  In  or- 
der to  learn  you  have  to  expend  some 
effort — and  the  effort  to  understand  Is 
one  of  the  first  steps  by  which  one  en- 
ters Into  a  cultural  heritage.  Stressing 
education  aa  a  key  to  understanding. 
Counselor  Yamanaka  observed  that  in 
Japan,  parents,  however  humble,  how- 
ever poor,  always  strive  to  give  their 
chlldien  a  better  education  than  they 
had  enjoyed  themselves,  and  many  ob- 
servers on  the  Japanrae  scene  feel  that 
this  emphasis  on  education  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Japan  was  able  to  man- 
age the  transition  from  a  feudallsUc  so- 
ciety to  a  modem,  democratic  nation  In 
such  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  Japanese  official  said  he  believed 
we  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
with  continuous  modification  of  our  own 
American  culture,  could  enrich  the 
American  tradition  with  oriental  ele- 
ments In  the  direction  of  a  wider,  more 
comprehensive,  all-embracing  inherit- 
ance of  human  culture  as  a  whole,  with 
the  ultimate  goal  being  that  of  the  shar- 
ing of  the  a<diievements  of  all  humanity. 
We,  too,  look  for  a  world  which  Mr, 
Yamanaka  described  in  his  closing  ob- 
servation, "when  becoming  better  Ameri- 
cans and  becoming  better  Japanese  will 
mean  the  same  thing — that  we  are  be- 
coming better  citizens  of  the  world  in 
the  process." 

I  bad  the  honor  of  presenting  a  special 
citation  to  General  Willoughby  during 
the  program.  General  Willoughby.  who 
for  tbe  10-year  period,  1941-51.  was 
chief  of  Intelligence  for  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  Initial  wartime  employment 
of  Nisei  in  his  capacity  as  chief  Uilelll- 
gence  offlcor,  and  he  continues,  aa  If  It 
were  a  mission,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
remarliable  contributions  of  the  Nisei  In 
war  and  peace. 

I  believe  that  Counselor  Yamanaka's 
address  and  General  Willoughby 's  re- 
marks at  the  banquet  will  be  of  particu- 
lar Interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  take 
pleasure  In  submitting  them  for  Inclusion 
In  the  CoNGRissioKM,  Rccom: 

AOOKCaS  BT  COONSB.O»  SHTJK-ICHI  TAKANUU. 
AT    THX    iNSTALLA-nOH    BAHQOZT,    JaTAMXSS- 

Akxxicait  Cmzrus  Leacitx,  Washimotom. 

D.C..  Chaft««.  Janttaet  28,  1S«7 

Mr.  Chairman,  dls tlnculsbed  gue>u,  Udla 
una  gentlemen  the  other  il»y  I  hid  a  couple 
of  vlAlton  from  Jftpui,  from  «  certain  movie 
company,  who  were  here  to  local*  people  and 
Bcenee  they  wl&hed  to  Include  In  e  documen- 
tary they  were  going  to  make  for  the  MeJJl 
Centennial.  They  told  me  tiiey  had  fouid 
the  perfect  peraon  for  one  of  their  ihou,  an 
iHel  now  living  In  Canada,  who  wae  born  m 
the  flrat  year  of  MelJI.  and  who  waa  atlll  hale 
and  heart;  at  the  age  of  aS.  In  tHU  year  of 
1»«7.  Aa  the  Meljl  Centennial  correaponda 
roughly  to  the  centennial  of  the  Japancae  In 
America.  I  wai  very  atrongly  Impreaaed  by  the 
fact  that  the  amaalng  aucceaa  atory  of  the 
laset  and  tbe  Nlael  In  thla  country  haa  In- 
deed taken  place  within  a  alngle  lUe-apan. 

Tonight,  however.  1  am  not  here  to  *ng 
the  praliea  at  tUa  laiel.  but  tattMr, 
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about  tb*  eultonl  lx«««««  oJ  Uw  Nlwl— th« 
AiDKlc»M  at  J»p»n«M  Uictmtrj- 

Tftough    Anwrlc*-.    mltul    oonUiU    with 
j.p»rS!t«  bK*  to  tM  ITSO-fc  It  WM  i»t  untU 

ISIS  UMl  1«M  tJl»t  »n  »w»ren«»  of  tl»  nalgb- 
b^  MnJ"  til.  P»<afl<;  t»e»°  »  t*^  ""^  "S 
UK  Am«rtc»n  ooMcloiuinem      Incident^Uj.  It 

nuT  totm««  jou  to  k^o"  "»»'  "^"  '"J^T 
.tone  ln.B«M«J  m  tb.  WiaJilngton  Monu- 
mmt  WM  brouihl  Back  to  Amertc.  by  on.  of 
tb«  tblot  in  Perryi  tquKlroo  In  18M. 

Of  ^1  the  WMtem  countrlM  eMrcHlng 
inflaroce  on  Jipan  during  tboM  fonnaUy* 
y«ui  of  Meljl.  none  wm  itronger  In  lt«  JWM- 
ucsl  ImpMt  upon  the  countrj  and  Ita  ln»U- 
tutloo.  than  the  United  Stale.,  to  the 
other  auction,  the  American,  too  could  not 
e«.pe  being  Influenced  In  their  turn  By 
J.pi  and  thing.  Japane«,  eren  though 
.uSlnUuence  tended  to  Be  concentrated  In 
the  area  of  the  fine  art.. 

ro.t«r  Rhea  Dullea.  In  hta  boot  "Taniee. 
and  8Mnural",  mention,  that  after  P«Ty  • 
eipedltloo..  Japaneee  arm  ai.d  handicraft 
WOT  »on  found  in  many  New  England 
bonus  a«  treaeured  poawstalon..  and  that 
Tlffanj  and  Company  were  ielUng  Itf^atM 
objeta  d'art  a.  early  a.  the  ISIO'.. 

mrorU  to  Interpret  the  JapaneM  and  thalr 
culture  to  the  American.  wer«  made  bj  a 
boat  of  notable  Bgurea.  among  whom  Emeat 
Penollau.  the  art  cntlc,  the  Latcadio  Beam, 
the  writer,  are  the  beat  known.  FenoUoaa 
wa.  almoet  ringle-handedly  reeponalble  for 
beginning  the  wonderful  collection  of  Japa- 
nMtr  art  at  the  Boaton  UuMum  of  Fine  Arte, 
and  many  of  you  who  have  ««n  the  recent 
Jip.nw  movie  "Kw»idan"  In  color  will 
know  that  LAfcadlo  Heam  wrote  the  original 
atcclM  Crooi  which  the  movie  wa.  made. 

TUbT.  pn*a*>lT  the  field  In  which  Japa- 
neaa  Influence  1.  meet  rtiongly  eeen  I.  that 
of  architecture.  Tou  now  have  a  niimber  of 
elceUent  American  archlvecte.  Minora  Tama- 
.aU  and  Kyo  Obata  among  them,  who  are 
making  good  uje  of  the  JH>aneu  beiltage. 
But  even  In  thl.  fleld.  the  original  Iropetm 
cam.  In  in«,  with  the  eihlbltlon  of  a  Japa- 
naM  pavilion  at  the  Centennial  Bxhlbltlcm 
bald  In  Philadelphia  In  that  year.  It  la  Mid 
that  tha  plooaer  American  itudy  ot  Japaneee 
afcbltaotun  wm  (he  book  "Japaneee  Houm. 
axi4  ttalr  ftiinii*~**"fl*''  pubUahed  In  16SA 
by  Bdvard  B.  Uone.  and  which  quickly  went 
through  four  edition.. 

Trmdiaonal  Japaneee  palnUng.  eapedally 
"Buml-e",  Japaneee  "Uklyo-e"  ooloc  pflnta, 
calllgrmphy,  the  tea-ceremony,  th*  art  o* 
flower-artangement.  Japaneee  lacquer-ware. 
clolacnne.  .Ilk  fabrloa  and  embrUdery.  pot- 
tery, Kulpture.  fan.  and  Kreena.  lantern.. 
KabuU  and  Noh.  Haiku.  Zen— all  have  had 
thalr  Impact  on  American  culture  and  con- 
ttnua  to  aairt  their  faednauon  on  American 
mind*  attuned  to  the  But. 

Thi»,  ttie  otlgltial  Inflow  of  Japan*.,  cul- 
ture to  the  rmted  Statee  we.  In  the  l»th 
eeutury.  In  our  own  century,  however,  flie 
greatest  occaaKm  for  renewed  Interoat  In  the 
culture  of  Japan  came.  IrxUoally.  through 
the  American  mllltarr  occupation  at  Japan 
tttet  the  war. 

The  OocupaUon  gave  thousand,  and  thou- 
easda  of  OZ'a.  who  knew  next  to  Q0«hln« 
about  Japan,  the  opportunity  to  live  In  th* 
midst  at  the  Japaneee  and  to  realise  that 
«ley  ware  human  be<ng>  after  all.  and 
human  beln^  with  aoclal  and  cultural  val- 
ue, not  normally  evident  on   the  field  of 

There  ha*  kmg  been  a  number  at  Kbolarly 
work!  on  this  sad  mat  aspect  at  JapaneM 
life,  and  even  In  the  midst  at  the  war,  Ruth 
Benedlet  «i«  writing  her  monumental  .tudy 
of  Japeaaae  mcree,   "The   ChryaanthMnum 
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ana  wie  ow^xv  , 

But  ttM  Impact  of  th*  Occupation  on  the 
r^*ttrt|ratlng  Amerlcen.  we*  ln*trum*ntal  In 
makUc  pnetteal  knowlsdi*  at  Japan  a  thing 
•o  bediared  by  all  Anuneana,  and  not  )uK 
■  H  mil  1 1  of  the  echolar.  uid  esthetic  Intel- 


lectuals. For  the  Amerloaa.  who  were  there. 
It  WM  an  eipertenoe  In  "total  Immaiboo. 
and  thl.  eiperlenee  has.  <d  oouree.  r^hed 
off  on  theli  tamlUa..  tnend.  and  nel»hbor» 
after  their  return  to  the  Statee.  ..^  , , 

Though  of  oouree  the  Occupation  ended  1» 
years  ago.  th*  Security  Treaty  between  the 
nmted  State*  and  Japan  has  ensured  a  ooo- 
•tant  rotation  of  American  per^mnel.  both 
military  and  dvlllan.  between  our  two  coun- 

one  Of  th*  most  benefldai  eUects  of  the 
Treaty  may  well  turn  out  to  be  lu  row  in 
promoting  mutual  underetandlng  and  trust 

between  our  two  peoplee.  

The  American  heritage  ha.  Its  root.  In  the 
ihalnstream  of  Weetem  civilisation.  Oreco- 
Koman  or  Judeo-Chrlstlan,  whichever  you 
choo«>  to  call  It.  Even  the  ^"-'^^J^' 
OlUon  traveled  we.tward.  On  the  othM 
hand,  though  fragment,  of  CThlnMe  culture 
did  reach  America  through  th*  Wert,  by  and 
large  the  vMt  blntariand  of  Chf^,"!?, JJ 
rS«r  eltent,  Korean,  culture— dlrtlUed, 
blended  and  aged  In  Japan-ha.  rea^a? 
America  thrwigh  America'.  cont*«  wlUi 
Jaoan  Bven  today.  American  new.  of  cur- 
reiTevenU  In  Communist  China  rellee  a 
pest  deal  on  news  Mnt  out  by  Japanese 

""^Sythta™  why  the  American  of  Japaneee 
ancesuy  has  a  unique  contribution  to  make 
to  American  life.  ...,„„ 

What  Is  thl.  nebulou..  Intangible  thing 
called  "culture -J  What  U  a  "cultural  heri- 
tage"? My  dlcUonary  t«lU  me  that  tn«  ■?■ 
thropologlcal  deflnltlon  of  the  term  is:  The 
.um  total  of  the  attainments  and  learned 
behaviour  pattern,  of  any  .peclllc  period, 
race,  or  people,  regarded  as  eipreeslng  a  &a- 
dltlonal  way  of  life  subject  to  gradual  but 
continuous  modlflcatlon  by  succeeding  gen- 

"^a'^ese  culture,  then.  1.  "the  njm  total 
of  the  attainments  and  learned  behaviour 
pattern."  of  the  Japaneee  people.  My  em- 
bhsels  I.  on  the  word  "learned".  Tou  cannot 
lust  stt  back  and  wait  for  the  heritage  to 
fall  In  your  Up.  Tou  have  to  learn,  and  In 
order  to  learn,  you  have  to  eipend  »me  ef- 
fort. Obviously,  there  are  some  thing,  that 
TOU  inherll  anyway,  without  any  conKtous 
eOort  on  your  own  part— the  color  of  your 
cyM  hair,  certain  physical  and  physiognomi- 
cal feature.,  certain  qualltlee  of  mind  and 
brain  even  perhaps  K>me  manual  dexterity. 
ArUfacts  and  wort,  of  art  are  K>lld,  oon- 
creM  evidence  of  cultural  attainment..  But 
to  apprecUte  the«  attainment.,  you  have  to 
be  able  to  understand  th*  tradlUons  and  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  artist  who  produced 
them— and  the  effort  to  understand  U  one 
of  the  flret  .tepe  by  which  you  enter  Into  a 
cultural  heritage. 

I  have  often  wondered  about  the  parUcu- 
Isr  quality  of  the  Japaneee  contrlbuUon  to 
vorld  culture.  I.  there  anything  special  that 
the  Japaneee  have  to  offer? 

It  1.  true  that  there  are  certain  character- 
istics which  hsve.  through  the  years,  come 
to  be  associated  with  the  Japan™e— fru- 
gality hard  wort  and  love  of  beauty.  Borne 
Japane**  Mholars.  notably  Dr  Watsujl,  have 
tried  to  explain  the  formation  of  such  traits 
through  the  geogrsphlcal  and  physical  char- 
acterlrtlc*  of  the  country.  For  ln.tanoe.  the 
JapeoMe  have  had  to  cultivate  through  the 
centuries  ths  habit  of  hard  work  and  fru- 
gality In  order  to  eke  out  an  existence  from 
the  limited  area  niltable  for  cultivation. 
Uvlng  close  to  nature,  In  a  cllmat*  bleMed 
with  a  dlrtlnct  division  Into  the  four  Ka«>ns. 
has  cultivated  a  deep  appreciation  of  nature 
and  her  beauties.  The  prevalence  at  ty- 
phoons, earthquake,  and  other  natural  ca- 
lamlUss  haa  endowed  th*  Japanew  chsractar 
with  a  certain  fortitude  In  the  face  of  ad- 
versity. The  Japan<a*  a.  a  rule  wa.t*  no 
time  In  crying  over  .pUt  milk. 

to  Kime  reepeot^  we  very  much  reeemble 
the  people  of  Britain.  Bomaone  onoe  de- 
Mrthed  th*  BrttIA  M  -ttttlng  In  eoal  and 


auiTounded  By  fl*.  otherwue  m-provlded 
The  Japan***  are  po-hap*  even  w«r.°°; 
becuseVr^though  they  «.  •"^^f'^'J  ^ 
fish  they  are  idtung.  not  In  coal,  but  right  on 
top  o<  an  earthquake  ronel  It  seem,  to  me 
oiTlte  clear,  however,  thst  the  Mmllarlty  In 
?he  British  and  the  -"^P""-*  J^""f^ 
items  from  the  tsct  that  we  are  ^"^  "'"«' 
countrtea.  vrtth  all  the  good,  and  the  bad. 
point*  attendant  on  .uch  Insularity. 

The  fundamental  quallOes  ImpoMd  by  our 
Mtural  .urroundlngs  combined  with  the 
Confucian  code  of  ethie.  to  build  up  a  strong 
orajtmaUc  approach  towards  life  which  has 
?enSned  the  backbone  of  tie  JapanMe  chM- 
act«r  In  spit*  of  conditioning  by  Buddhist 

"^omalnly  one  of  the  major  contribution,  of 
Confucian  thought  to  the  Japaneee  has  been 
lU  strong  Hnphasls   on   loyalty   In   human 
relation.— loyalty  to  one's  «lf ,  to  one  s  family 
and  to  the  country.    Confucianism  was  stoo 
responilble  for  th*  early  reallsaUon  of  the 
importance  of  educaOon  In  Japan.    ParenW 
however  humble,  however  poor,  alway.  strove 
to  give  their  children  a  better  education  than 
th^  had  enjoyed  them«Uv«i.  and  many  ob- 
«<rvers  of  the  Japance  ecene  feel  that  this 
emphMl.  on  education  is  one  of  the  "»»"• 
jipan   was   able   to   manage   the   transition 
from  a  feudsllsUc  Kidety  to  a  modem,  demo, 
crauc  Mdety  In  such  a  short  V^S^^U^' 
When  I  sra.  a  member  of  the  Dnlt«d  Na- 
tions  secretarlst.    st   UJf.    headquarter.    In 
Mew  York    an  American  colleague  once  wld 
to  me    -Do  you  know.  Tamanats-Min.  even 
though  you  are  a  JapaneM  and  1  am  an 
Amirtcan.  I  feel  closer  to  you  than  I  would 
to   »y    an  American  farmer  from  the  deep 
8c«rth?     Just   u   there   Is    a   North-SouUi 
cleavage  In  the  economic  .tandarda  of  the 
eountnee  of  th*  world,  there  1.  a  Horth-South 
clearage  between  the  Intemauonal  Intellec- 
tual   community    and    the    non -Intellectual 
community,  regardl«M  of  race  or  nationality 

I  do  not  quote  thl.  remark  from  any  feel- 
ings of  Intellectual  anobblshnea..  Indeed.  I 
have  a  very  realistic  view  of  my  own  limited 
capabilities  In  the  Intellectual  field.  But  I 
do  have  something  which  I  share  with  my 
one-time  colleague  m  the  United  Hatlon.. 
and  that  U  actual,  first-hand,  on-the-.pot 
contact  with  a  number  of  foreign  cultures 
other  than  my  own.  And  I  think  that  thl, 
1.  important.  Kow  that  the  wond  U  getting 
Knaller  all  the  Ume.  no  country  can  afford  to 
UoUte  ItMlf. 

It  Mem.  to  be  a  fact  of  International  Ufe 
that  all  developing  oountrlM  have  to  paM 
through  a  period  of  Intene*  naUonallsm 
Thl.  la  true  In  Africa  and  also  In  Southeast 
Asia.  The  danger  Is.  of  courM.  that  mich  na- 
tionalism, while  remaining  on*  of  the  most 
effective  devices  for  mobilizing  national  en- 
ergy run.  Into  the  great  danger  of  beoom- 
IBC  chauvinism.  I  like  to  think,  u  a  Jsp- 
aneM  that  Japan  hM  outgrown  Its  period 
of  eltreme  nsUonallnn.  and  haa  now  reached 
the  point  where  there  Is  no  need  to  whip  up 
chauvlnlrtlc  MnUments  to  maintain  her  po- 
sition In  the  world  community. 

What  I  am  trying  to  My  Is  that,  though  at 
the  present  moment  In  world  history  there 
does  Mem  to  be  a  distinct  JspaneM  way  of 
looking  at  thing.,  growing  out  of  the  tradi- 
tional JapaneM  vray  of  Ufa.  we  eventually 
come  to  the  Moood  part  of  the  dictionary 
deflnlUon  that  I  have  already  quoted, 
namely:  "lubject  to  gradual  but  conUnuou. 
modlflcaUon  by  mcceedlng  generaUons." 

By  all  means,  Americans  of  JapaneM  an- 
cestry should  .tudy  JapaneM  culture.  For 
thoM  of  you  who  know  the  language.  It  Is 
almost  an  obUgaUon.  And  by  learning  to 
appreciate  JapaneM  concepts  of  Ufe.  reU- 
glon.  nature,  beauty,  and  the  unlverM.  I  am 
tolerably  certain  that  you  will  be  able  to 
enrich  the  American  tradlUon  with  oriental 
elemenu  which  It  did  not  poaMM  b*fore.  In 
other  words,  you  will  be  playing  your  pert 
In  bringing  gradual  but  oontlnuous  modlfl- 
catlon to  your  own  American  culture.  In  the 
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dir»cUon  of  &  wldwr,  mort  oompreheiulTe. 
bll-etnbrftdiic  Inbericuioe  of  bumui  culture 
u  a  whola. 

I  bav«  be«i  Informed  that  the  JapaneM- 
American  Citizene  League  hae  plan*  foe  a 
good-will  tour,  or  a  eorlee  of  such  toura.  to 
jftpan.  I  alao  understand  that  the  JACL  and 
Japan  Air  Un«  are  Jointly  eponaortng  a  pro- 
gram of  lummer  fellowahlpa.  for  young  mem- 
bcra  of  the  JACL  to  Tlalt  and  atudy  m  Japan 
during  the  summer  montba.  I  ahould  like  to 
take  thla  opportunity  to  expreaa  my  whole- 
hearted eupport  for  aU  auch  programs. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  her  book. 
"Wlndowa  for  the  Crown  Prtnce".  Klieabeth 
Gray  Vlnlngeayi: 

"I  had  been  aaked  to  open  wtndowi  on  to  a 
wider  world  for  the  Crown  Prince.  I  had 
tried,  but  who  can  aay  to  what  extent  I  had^ 
succeeded?  But  certainly  m*JQy  windows  had 
been  opened  for  me— *nd  perbapa  through 
me  for  otbera — both  on  Japan  Itaelf  and  on 
that  ancient,  ceremonloua.  hidden  world 
within  the  Moat.  Through  windowm,  which- 
ever way  they  face.  come«  Ught,  and  light, 
I  thought,  U  good." 

Japan  haa  learned  much  from  America.  It 
rrmalna  to  be  eeen  whether  America  la  will- 
ing to  learn  from  Japan.  But  during  the 
proceaa  of  gradual  and  contlnuoua  modlflca- 
tlon of  our  reapectlve  culturea.  let  ub  not  toae 
light  of  our  ultimate  goal,  the  tharing  of  the 
Kchievements  of  all  humanity.  I  look  for  a 
world  when  becoming  bett«r  Americana  and 
bw;ocnlng  better  JapaneM  will  mean  the  aame 
thing — that  we  are  becoming  bett«r  cltlaen* 
of  the  world  in  the  process 

RlkLUUU  BT  MAJ.  OaW.  C.  A.  WlLLOOCH»T. 
UAcAaTMua'B  Chikt  of  Ihtxlliqincx.  IMI- 
51.  CM  TKB  OOCAMOM  OT  TH»  AMKCai.  IM- 
STALUTIOW       or       TW«       jAPAKBBX-AMaalCAIt 

CmzsNB  LCAOU* 

Mr.  President,  Counaelor  Tamanaka.  Con- 
gresaman  MaUunaga.  ladiea  and  gentlemen, 
reaponalble  for  the  Initial,  wartime  employ- 
ment of  Nisei  In  my  capacity  as  MacArthurs 
Chief  of  Intelligence.  I  undertook  this  task 
beginning  with  18*3.  at  the  helgbt  of  anti- 
Japansae  feeling  and  at  the  peak  of  war 
hy&lerla.  Linguist  requirements  foe  the  Bu- 
rope&n  theater  of  war  oould  have  been  met 
without  leaving  the  sidewalks  of  New  Tork 
City,  but  there  was  a  vaaUy  different  story 
In  the  Par  East. 

I  bare  long  sought  an  opportunity  to  re- 
cord the  remarkable  contrlbuUoiu  of  the 
Nle^  In  war  and  peeioe.  and  perhapa  atone  for 
barbaric  Injustices  Inflicted  upon  them  by 
color-blind  politicians.  There  was  no  tax- 
eumpt  "Foundation"  to  hire  third-rate  Eu- 
ropean aoctologlsu  to  propagmndlM  the 
American  dilemma  rts-a-vU  OrlentaU. 

The  poel-CtvU  War  carpetbaggers  who 
practiced  genocide  on  a  raet  scale  on  the 
American  Indians  set  the  hUtorlcal  pattern 
for  the  Nisei  concentration  camps  in  the  Pa- 
clflc  West,  In  IMl.  and  the  pseudo-legal  con- 
fiscation of  prtTate  properties.  However,  thla 
gallant  ethnic  minority  did  not  retaliate  by 
rioting  or  staging  crypto-communlst  revolu- 
tions in  the  style  of  Watu.  Chicago,  and 
Rochester,  but  quietly  served  on  the  Asiatic 
and  European  fronU  with  spectacular  bril- 
liance unsurpaaaed  bj  any  comparable  Ameri- 
can or  Allied  military  unit. 

I  let  MacArthur  speak  for  them.  In  a 
preface  to  the  "Intelligence  Berlee".  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Sept.  30.  1950,  the  General  stated: 

"A.T.I5..  the  Allied  Translator  and  Inter- 
preter Service,  an  operating  agency  of  the 
theater  O-W,  engaged  In  an  extraordinary 
variety  and  extent  of  activities  throughout 
(our)  Campaigns.  The  polyglot  personnel  of 
this  unique  organization  could  speak  and 
translate  39  oriental  languages  and  dialects. 
Their  work  was  stupendous  By  September 
IMA,  they  had  processed  over  350,000  cap- 
tured documenU;  of  these  19.000  tttlos  were 
translated  and  17.000  pnnt*d.  In  addition. 
855  Interrogation  reports  were  published. 
based  on  the  examination  and  screening  of 


mor«  than  10.000  P.W  ■».  ATJa.  publica- 
tions, produced  In  thirteen  editorial  cate- 
gorlM.  were  regularly  dlsaemlnated  to  Lntel- 
Ugence  agenclM  of  all  theaters  and  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  sucoeas  of  (my) 
operations. 

"In  this  connection.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
emphaalxe  the  invaluable  services  rendered 
by  our  Nisei,  in  conjunction  with  CMxnbat 
operation*.  A  regiment  of  Nisei,  the  442d 
Infantry,  estAblLshed  an  incredible  record 
of  heroism  on  the  battlefields  of  Italy,  la 

•Preceding  this  record  by  two  years.  Nisei 
UogiJist  teams  of  my  (MacArthur's)  com- 
numd  accomparUed  American  assault  unlU 
In  every  landing  from  Papua  to  the  Philip- 
pine* to  match  the  Iiallain  combat  perform- 
ance. Over  180  members  of  ATJS.  received 
battle  decoraUons:  136  additional  per»on- 
nel  were  cited  In  Brigade  and  Division 
Orders." 

So  much  for  combat  serrlce.  MacArthur  s 
Preface  to  the  "IntelUgence  Series"  notes  a 
ahift  from  "military"  (combat)  to  "cItU 
intelligence".  It  was  inescapable  that  J^a- 
nase  linguisU  were  to  play  a  slgnlflcant  lole 
In  the  occupation  of  Japan  and  lU  clvU 
administration : 

•In  the  administrative  framework  of  the 
Occupation,  A.TJ5.  llBgutlaU  translated  'dl- 
recUves'  and  applied  them  as  CJ.  agenU  and 


(thus)  became  the  Indlipensable  Unka  be- 
tween Japan's  millions  and  Che  widely- 
scattered  Occupation  foroea. 

"The  plan  for  th*  Occupation  had  the 
code  name  'Black  List'.  Annex  S  oovered 
Intelligence  procedures.  The  Tanona  0-* 
Bub-Dlviatoni  were  promptly  oriented  to- 
ward olvU  obJecUvea.  O-S  operated  as  a 
aort  of  P3J.  through  the  use  of  observation 
posts  in  each  pollUcal  sub-division  of  the 
nation.  In  Japan,  this  was  the  "Prefec- 
ture*." 

The  program  tonight  streaaea  the  "Cul- 
tural Heritage  of  the  Nisei."  I  am  happy  to 
point  out  a  very  recent  and  spectacular  "cul- 
Cural"  eontrlbutJon.  I  am  referring  to  the 
MacArthur  Reports  now  being  published  by 
the  Government.  aft«r  Initial  confiscation  by 
President  Truman,  in  1952.  and  flfteea  year* 
of  storage  In  a  Washington  warehouse.  I 
take  a  grim  aausfactlon  In  having  peraonally 
accompllahed  tbU  delayed  publication.  In 
1960  and  1W7.  Two  volume*.  In  deluxe  edi- 
Uons.  have  already  appeared  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Documents  and 
two  mme  dealing  with  Japaneae  Operations 
ur«  In  process  of  publication. 

An  enormous  range  of  research,  source  de- 
velopment and  manuscript  copy  Is  erldent 
in  sutlsUcal  totals  at  pages  of  texv  plates 
and  Ultistxatlon*.  vts: 
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As  regards  ProJecU  I  to  S.  inclusive,  they 
were  developed  by  me.  as  editor-in-chief  (in 
addition  to  other  duties)  to  page  proof  sta- 
tus. In  Tokyo,  and  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  intelligence  Agen- 
clM,  including  mau,  acetates,  copper  and 
Bine  plates,  etc— in  other  words,  they  wer* 
print-ready.  On  transfer  of  these  record*. 
the  Army  History  Division  made  an  ocnclal 
appraisal  (1953)   tU:  ^        ^        ^ 

.  .  All  of  thU  material  Is  indexed  and 
catalogued  In  a  manner  that  is  rarely  en- 
oountered  amongat  the  records  of  military 
operations  .  .  .  the  integrity  of  this  collec- 
tion wlU  be  maintained  In  its  present  form 
it  oonstttutes  a  unique  and  extremely 
valuable  body  (of  records)  which  derives 
value  aa  much  from  organization  and  assem- 
bly into  aa  integrated  collection  as  from  lt« 
contents.  Tremendous  effort  has  t>een  ex- 
pended In  the  creation  of  this  coIlecUon  in 
order  to  fadlltate  reaearch  and  reference  Into 
the  hUtory  of  the  War  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
military  phase  of  the  Occupation  .  .  ." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  DocumenU 
iKued  a  special  Supplement.  No.  30-W/B  on 
Oct.  7.  19M.  and  circulated  860.000  copies. 
There  was  some  Preas  coverage  by  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  chain  and  the  ChicmffO  rn- 
bune.  and  a  garbled  account  in  the  Wash- 
ington Po3t  without  reference  to  the  editor- 
in-chief,  confirming  the  old  cliche  about 
"prophets  in   their  home-town." 

Theee  superb  volumes  represent  a  truly 
cultural  effort.  Diplomacy  seeka  "cultural 
exchange"  between  nauons  Theee  superb 
TOlmes  are  In  that  eluaJve  category— an  inl- 
Ual  print  Job  by  an  important  Japanese  com- 
pany, the  Toppan  Co..  in  friendly  assoclaUon 
with  the  United  States  Government  Printer. 

The  Regular  Army  can  take  satisfaction  In 
that  lU  "profeMlonais"  will  take  on  any  local 
mission  or  assignment,  as  in  Tokyo,  and  pro- 
duce a  flnlahed  product  equal  to  any  com- 
parable civilian  or  commercial  enterprise. 

In  my  capacity  as  th*  responsible  editor- 
in-chief.  I  must  point  out  that  the  Mac- 
Arthur  historical  projecu  1-1«,  Inclualve. 
were  a  G-3  assignment  and  that  a  moat 
casual  seruUny  at  approximately  30,000  page* 


at  text  Indicate  that  this  mammoth  job 
could  not  have  been  done  without  th*  lin- 
guistic support  of  the  Klsed  in  MacArthur's 
Intelligence  agenclea.  And  that  means  mem- 
bers of  the  present  audience  who  served  in 
Japan.  The  full  story  of  the  Nisei  In  Mac- 
Arthur's  command,  however,  haa  not  been 
told  as  yet.  The  record  U  available  in  the 
"General  IntelUgenoe  Sertaa".  eapedaUy  Vol- 
umes m.  IV  and  DC  Since  it  has  taken  me 
16  years  to  force  the  publication  ot  the  Mac- 
Arthur  ReporiM  In  only  four  volumes  Into  the 
open,  there  U  little  likelihood  that  the  "In- 
telUgeooe  Series"  wiU  ever  reach  th*  pubUc. 
I  thank  you. 


Tribute  to  tkt  AMcrku  Sokol  MorcMeal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  irvw  jnuar 
a  TBI  HO0S1  OF  RIPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednetiaw.  rebruam  IS,  lUT 
Mr.  JOEIjBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Sokol  moyement  haa  recently 
oteerved  a  lOlst  anniversarr.  It*  found- 
eiB  came  mainly  from  Bohemia,  an  area 
now  familiar  to  u»  as  a  part  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  durable  organliatlon 
which  they  began  has  always  had  as  Its 
purposes  the  physical,  mental,  and  cul- 
tural training  of  iU  members. 

Those  members  now  number  over  2S0.- 
000  Americans.  Their  splendid  organiza- 
tion Is  entirely  self-supporting.  With  the 
dues  it  collects  and  the  donations  It  re- 
ceives It  builds  and  sutis  gymnasia,  for- 
eign language  schools.  Ubt«ries.  summer 
camps,  and  many  other  physical  and  cul- 
tural programs  and  activltice. 
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It  bu  B  n»»gnl*eM»t  motto:  "For  nei- 
ther profit  nor  glory."  That  motto  con- 
veys the  stress  laid  on  Independence.  Ini- 
tiative, »nd  self-discipline  by  the  Sokol 
movefloent. 

Some  of  Its  members  sre  as  young  as 
«  gome  are  over  80,  but  boys  and  glrU. 
men  and  women,  all  share  In  the  benefits 
of  an  athletic  and  recreational  program 
that  Is  second  to  none  In  this  country. 
Think  of  the  value  to  children  and  teen- 
agers of  an  organized  program  like 
Sokol's.  The  approach  taken  by  Sokol 
Is  the  one  that  avoids  juvenile  Idleness 
and  Juvenile  delinquency,  that  builds 
health  through  physical  fitness,  that  In- 
culcates a  democratic  spirit  by  team 
play,  and  that  makes  tomorrow's  leaders 
of  today's  children. 
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What  We  Caa  Af  ord 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALZFOKMU 
DJ  THE  HOU8B  OF  HZPRESKNTATTVEB 

Wednesday.  February  IS,  ti67 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  sit 
down  and  determine  what  we  can  afford 
In  passing  on  appropriations.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Joomal  of  February  9  Is  an  exceUent  er- 
podtlon  of  this  limiting  Idea: 
What  Wb  C*h  Arrow* 
A  tMe  effeet  of  tbe  long  bloom  la  the  prev- 
alent nioaon  t»»t  the  country  1»  lo  rich  It 
caa  airoKl  anything  It  needa  and  even  any- 
thing It  wants,  whether  It  be  the  "eumlna- 
tlGn"  of  poverty  or  rebuilding  the  central 
citlea  rrom  acratch.  Not  loaat.  It  1>  a  concept 
that  anlmatea  Federal  planning  and  budget- 
ing. 

To  eoooede  the  eUatance  of  affluence 
berond  di««nia  ol  avartee  la  not  to  accept  the 
argument:  it  la  defective,  and  you  would 
think  obviously  eo.  on  several  counta. 

Trying  to  dn  anything  and  everything 
(which  increaalngly  means  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  central  Government  >  reqxilrea 
ni»t  of  aU  an  awesome  amount  of  taxation. 
On  the  most  jtralghttorward  basis,  the  cash 
budget  Waahlngton  hopes  to  rake  In  over 
(188  billion  m  (lecal  1968,  and  that  atupen- 
douB  sum  falla  to  cover  planned  outlays  of 
more  than  S17a  billion. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  hit  with  a  direct 
tai  boost  this  year.  Uses  on  the  producUve 
p«rt  of  the  popuUtlon  are  eonstanOy  going 
up-  the  more  money  a  man  makea  the  more 
the  Government  takes.  In  part  the  arrange- 
ment U  suppoeed  to  redHtnbule  Income,  but 
there  U  a  point  at  which  it  developa  dlmln- 
lahlng  returns. 

It  docs  little  good  to  the  poor,  that  la.  if 
the  better  oB  are  taied  at  a  level  that  dis- 
courages effort,  or  U  the  UiaUon  Induces  re- 
esKlon.  Among  economist*  It  la  widely  be- 
lieved that  the  proposed  «%  Increaae  may  In 
ta«t  contribute  to  a  downturn  this  year. 

But  since  even  oppreselve  taxation  is  In- 
aualclent  to  sate  the  Federal  appetite.  Infla- 
tion la  a  further  result  of  doing  too  much. 
Right  at  the  moment  an  Impression  exists 
that  inflation  hsa  been  Ucked,  and  accord- 
ingly, tfs  noted.  Interest  ratea  are  tiUTllng 
down.  Yet  the  AdmlnlstraUon  make*  no 
secret  of  Ita  yearning  for  still  more  InflaUon- 
ary  easy  money,  and  certainly  the  sajne  ad- 
jective applies  to  Its  fiscal  poUcy, 

Th«  deflclta.  which  can  be  Inflationary,  ars 
continuing  large,  larger  than  they  seem.    On 


a  cash  baaJs.  the  current  year's  deficit  la  fig- 
ured at  »e.3  bllUon.  next  years  at  »4.3  bllUon. 
As  the  First  National  City  Banks  Letter  ob- 
serves, however,  and  as  these  columns  have 
done: 

,  ,  when  sales  of  financial  asoeu  and 
participation  oertlficatee— which  act  as  sub- 
stltuee  for  regular  Treasury  financing— are 
added  In,  the  actual  cash  deflclta  are  much 
bigger-  SlO.l  billion  this  year  and  S9  «  bll- 
llom  In  fiscal  ■flS."  A  buslnesa  slowdown 
could  bring  a  red-Ink  flood  of  S15  billion  or 
more. 

The  Letter  puts  the  whole  thing  suc- 
cinctly .  .  the  basic  problem  In  both 
flscal  -B?  and  'M  Is  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  Is  enlarging  Its  claim  to  the  nations 
reaourcea  too  rapidly  to  avoid  both  Inflation 
and  a  slowdown  In  the  private  business  sec- 
tor " 

The  very  poMlbUlty  of  a  recession  U  a  fur- 
ther refutation  of  the  theory  that  the  VB. 
U  ao  wealthy  Its  Government  doean't  have 
to  exhibit  any  prudence  ot  prlorlOes  In  Its 
prolecu.  People  who  talk  like  thst  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  business  cycle  Is 
sUU  with  us,  despite  the  mlnUtxatlons  of 
the  New  Economists. 

Granted  It-s  been  a  long,  big  boom,  but  set 
against  American  economic  hutory  It  la  a 
brief  span  Indeed.  And  If  a  recewlon  does 
materialise  this  year  or  next.  It  wtu  be  in 
no  small  measure  the  consequence  of  the 
Govenunental  extravagance  which  helped 
overheat  the  economy. 

Been  if  reckless  spending  could  somehow 
be  Justified,  non-financial  considerations 
al«o  argtie  agalnet  the  frantic  Federal  efl:ort 
to  get  Into  every  conceivable  act.  Princi- 
pally. It  )ust  doean't  work  out  particularly 
well:  Washington  has  mastered  hardly  any 
field'  It  has  Invaded. 

wttnees  the  Ul-fated  "•war"  on  poverty. 
Into  which  the  planners  plunged  on  the  Jia- 
ive  aasumpUon  that  mere  handouts  would 
take  care  of  the  complex  and  sometimes  In- 
tracable  caus«  ot  poverty.  Generally  speak- 
ing. It  Is  at  least  possible  that  more  limited 
objectives  and  more  thoughtfiU  approaches 
might  have  more  rewarding  outcomes. 

The  nsUon  Is  rich.  Its  true:  It  can  afford 
a  lot  of  waste,  bungling  and  abuse.  StUl. 
the  evidence  Is  rather  rapidly  sccumnlatlng 
that  we  are  beUig  forced  to  buy  a  size  of 
Government  well  beyond  our  means. 


ness  with  them,  our  own  sUies  will  oonunue 
to  do  big  buslnees  with  them  as  they  have 
been  doing  for  years.  Our  refusal  to  trade 
with  these  natlona  will  not  stop  their  pur- 
chases elsewhere  at  aa.    It  only  cuu  us  out. 

Above  all.  money  still  talks  b4g  between 
nations  Just  as  It  doee  between  people.  When 
we  trade  with  strangers  all  of  us  get  better 
acquainted  and  an  understanding  started 
In  trade  can  very  well  spread  Into  better  un- 
derstanding between  nations. 

These  nations  will  make  money  as  will  we 
with  expanded  trading  and  when  jou  do 
buslnese  profitably  with  someone,  youre 
bound  to  be  a  little  more  understanding. 

Radical  as  It  sounds,  expanded  trade  could 
well  help  toward  a  more  peaceful  world  as 
Shrlver  suggests. 


Moaey  Still  Talks  Between  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  RKPRESINTATrVBa 
Wednesday,  Febniorv  15.  19S7 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRD  I  Include  the  foUowlng  edltortal 
from  the  McPherson,  Kans.,  Sentinel 
which  discusses  In  very  practical  manner 
certain  aspecU  of  Increased  East-West 
trade.  Since  this  will  be  an  ImporUnt 
matter  considered  by  this  Congress,  I 
feel  the  pros  and  cons  as  expressed  In 
the  Nation's  press  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  House  Members. 

The  editorial  follows: 

UoHST   amA,  Taucs  8iiwiii«  Nations 

Oongresaman  Gamer  ahrlver  la  urging  seri- 
ous study  of  President  Johnsons  request  for 
more  trade  with  communist  naUons.  In  ptrt, 
be  beUeves  that  expansion  of  trade  with  these 
latent  enemies  could  be  a  useful  tool  In  our 
attempu  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

There  Is  much  opposition  to  the  Idea  be- 
cause msny  consider  It  trading  with  snd  bet- 
tering the  enemy.    SUll.  If  we  don't  do  busl- 


Tbe  Kee  Report:  Badfet  Cnttin{ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  vrssT  viaanna 
IN  TBI  HOnSB  OF  RSPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IS,  1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcosd.  I 
Include  this  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  Is  "Budget 
CutUng." 
The  report  follows: 

Ths  Ksa  Raroar;   Buwlrr  Cui'iiau 
This   is  Jim  Kee.  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Each  year,  shortly  after  Congress  aasem- 
bles.  a  lively  discussion  breaks  out  about 
the  greatest  fiscal  operation  on  Earth 
Thli  operaUon  U  better  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Budget.  meaiUng  the  Preeldenl-s  esti- 
mate ol  how  much  money  the  Oovenunent 
wUl  take  In  during  the  year  ahead  and  how 
much  It  will  cost  to  run  the  Oovernment 
during  the  same  period. 

Budget  talk  Is  rather  complicated  even  for 
advanced  students  of  economics.  The  diffi- 
culty Is  Increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Oov- 
cmmentv  fiscal  year  begins  on  July  1.  and 
ends  13  months  uter.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress Is  now  oonalderlng  the  estlmatee  tor  the 
year  l»es. 

There  Is  no  dlasgreement.  however,  about 
calling  this  the  worlds  largest  fiscal  opera- 
tion. The  budget  In  no  other  country  equals 
that  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  money  spent 
by  uncle  Sam  supports  a  host  ot  acUvltles 
that  are  essenUal  to  you,  both  at  borne  and 
abroad.  There  is  another  very  important 
aspect  to  this  operation.  The  money  spent 
by  Dnde  Sam  provides  a  strong  underpin- 
ning for  the  national  economy,  which  la  now 
at  a  record  level.  Financial  experts  agree 
that  too  deep  a  slash  In  Federal  spending 
could  bring  on  a  serious  business  recession. 
The  budget  recenUy  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  caUs  foe  record  ex- 
penditures snd  strong  demands  have  been 
nude  that  the  Congress  shotild  economlie. 
The  pubUc  ha*  a  right,  a  duty,  to  demand 
the  prudent  use  of  lu  ux  money  and  the 
elimination  of  waste  m  Federal  spending. 

Until  the  House  AppropriaUons  Committee 
completes  Its  study  of  budget  estunalea.  It 
will  be  Unpoaslble  to  say  what  spending  can 
be  cut  without  endangering  national  Inter- 
eats.  However,  a  few  essential  facta  should 
be  borne  In  mind  In  considering  the  Fed- 
eral Budget. 

In  some  of  the  main  areas  of  spending,  It 
Is  Impossible  to  reduce  expenditures  with- 
out endangering  naUonal  security,  or  violat- 
ing the  sacred  pledge  of  our  Oovernment  to 
Its  citizens. 


The  first  area  of  spending  la  national  de- 
fense. Direct  military  expenditures  for 
the  next  flscal  year  will  exceed  74  billion 
dollars.  Indirect  defense  spending  for  the 
atomic  program  and  the  space  program  will 
add  mliuooa  more.  During  our  ufetlme, 
more  than  30  nations  have  lost  their  liberty, 
because  they  lacked  the  military  capacity  to 
defend  themselves.  We  do  not  want  that  to 
happen  to  our  nation. 

Interest  on  the  NaUonal  Debt  wui  reach 
about  14  billion  dollars.  There  Is  no  way 
to  escape  this  obllgauon.  The  budget  eeu- 
mates  call  for  SS  billion  to  operate  the 
Veterana  Administration.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  to  escape  the  debt  we  owe  our  ex- 
servicemen  end  women  and  their  dependents. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  Govern- 
ment will  spend  huge  sums  to  abate  the 
dangers  a<  air  pollution  and  water  pollution. 
This  Is  a  new  area  of  Federal  spending. 
However.  It  could  be  avoided  only  at  extreme 
perU  to  public  health. 

I  believe  Congress  can  and  will  cut  spend- 
ing In  non-vlUl  areaa  But  care  will  be 
taken  to  avoid  harm  to  the  naUonal  well- 
being. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


society.  Several  of  my  ooOeagues  tutve 
also  Introduced  this  legislation.  I  hope 
more  will  do  so  soon.  I  commend  you 
Etll  to  study  this  legialatlon  and  letid  your 
support  to  It. 


Africnkval  MtfkeliBf  Act  of  1M7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


IN  TBI  aODSK  OF  RZPBB8KNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  IS,  liS7 

Mr.  ZWACB.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  a  liUl  which  will  guarantee 
farmers  certain  rights  In  marketing  their 
products.  The  bill.  H.R.  5275.  would  as- 
sure farmers  the  right  to  belong  to  a 
marketing  or  bargaining  association,  or 
any  other  organization,  without  fear  of 
discrimination  by  processors,  buying 
agents,  and  handlers.  It  would,  likewise, 
prohibit  these  groups  from  intimidating 
farmers  to  belong  to  such  organizations. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  Important — 
probably  more  important  today  than 
ever  before.  It  is  the  desire  of  all  ot  us 
to  move  In  the  direction  of  less  govern- 
ment inrolvement  In  the  marketing  and 
price  mechanism  of  agriculture.  But  I 
strongly  feel  that  if  we  are  to  realize  this 
goal  for  farmers,  new  Institutions,  owned, 
operated,  and  controlled  by  farmers, 
must  move  Into  the  picture  to  take  over 
a  portion  of  the  role  which  government 
has  played  In  recent  years. 

Farmers  must  band  together  In  asso- 
ciations which  will  be  able  to  sit  down 
with  buyers,  peckers,  and  processors  to 
negotiate  price  structures,  contract  con- 
ditions, and  other  factors  necessary  to 
guarantee  an  adequate  supply  of  food  for 
consumers  at  a  fair  price  to  farmers 

To  be  sure  this  can  be  accomplished, 
this  type  of  legislation  needs  to  be  pro- 
vided. We  are  not  suggesting  thst  there 
have  t>een  great  abuses  of  marketing 
rights  In  the  past.  We  are  suggesting 
that  there  could  be  In  the  future  as 
farmers  move  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion in  our  private  competitive  system. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  es- 
tablishing the  rules  which  guide  our  sys- 
tem of  self-government.  H.R.  6276 
merely  adds  another  rule  which  guar- 
antees our  farmers  a  "fair  shake"  In  their 
attempts  to  carry  on  their  role  In  our 


CommUkeneBt  Eierdsei  at  MS.  Mef> 
ckart  Mtriat  kxUtmj,  FebravT  10. 1M7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  ItXW  TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  BKPRESENTATIVKS 

WedMtday,  February  IS.  tH7 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  the  tJJS.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  held  a  February  grad- 
uation Instead  of  the  normal  summer 
graduation.  The  need  for  these  young 
men  to  man  our  merchant  ships  on  the 
Vietnam-United  States  runs  necessitated 
this  action  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce One  hundred  ninety-eight  young 
men  who  successfully  completed  the  4- 
year  course  of  instruction  will  join  our 
Merchant  Marine  to  carry  on  with  honor, 
uprlghtnefis  and  loyalty  the  profession 
and  traditions  of  the  UB.  Merchant 
Marine  ofQcer. 

The  graduation  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  J.  W.  QuUck,  acting 
Maritime  Administrator,  and  I  Include 
his  address: 

RXMAKKB  or  ACTtHG  MABrmCI  ADMtHXBTmATOa 

J.  W.  am.xcK.  UA.  DKpAxnmrr  or  Com- 

MnCK  AT  COMHCMCCMKMT  BUBCISaB  AT  THV 
U^.     MSSCHANT     UAUmC     ACADKICT,     KZNOS 

Point.  Lomo  Isumo.  N.T..  on  PEsanABT  10, 

1967 

To  the  CUM  ol  1M7.  my  hearty  congnitul»- 
ttona. 

TtiSM  occ&sioa  U  uDique.  It  li  a  special 
time  wDen  one  graduatee  from  an  accredited 
instltuaoa  of  learning.  It  U  particularly 
unique  wben  one  adds  to  that  experience  ttie 
lminedi&t«  prospect  of  serving  our  country  la 
her  time  of  need. 

To  the  Maritime  Admlnlitratlon,  and  to 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
thU  graduation  represents  a  major  departure 
from  tradition.  Rather  than  the  usual  cere- 
monies held  under  a  hot  summer's  sun.  this 
mld-wtnter  graduation  was  authorized  to 
help  alleviate  the  shortage  of  merchant 
marine  officers  to  man  the  ships  maintaining 
the  vital  supply  Unea  to  Southeast  Asia,  and 
In  carrying  on  our  trade  with  the  Free  World. 

Your  predecessors,  the  Class  of  \9W.  did 
not  race  the  demanding  sacrifice  of  overtime 
study  as  you  have  done,  but  I  know  they 
spoke  for  you  In  their  request  to  President 
Johnson  to  graduate  as  early  as  possible  so 
they  could  contribute  their  servloes  to  man 
the  life-line  to  Vietnam.  Let  me  read  their 
letter: 
"Mr.  Prealdent: 

"We,  the  Class  of  1966  at  the  United  SUtea 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  . . .  feel  compeUed, 
as  responsible  and  patriotic  Americans,  to 
speak  out  In  support  of  your  policies.  We 
believe  that  It  U  In  the  beat  American  tradi- 
tion to  support  a  people  wbo  are  struggUng 
to  retain  their  Independence,  aa  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  now  doing.  We  as  a  na- 
tion have  committed  ourselvot  to  defend  the 
free  world  and  to  bring  about  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace.  Not  honoring  our  com- 
mitments now  would  destroy  the  respect  of 
the  test  of  the  world  (or  our  pledge,  and  also 
leave  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  helpless  in 
the  face  of  commtmlst  aggrcMlon. 

"Our  daae,  as  weU  as  supporting  our  na- 


tltui'a  stand.  U  anxious  to  do  aomethlng  con- 
crete In  aid  of  the  war  effort — and  we  can. 
The  war  has  led  to  a  crisis  in  tiie  marltuue 
industry,  which  includes  a  severe  shortage 
o(  olDcwv  to  man  the  ships  now  beUig  re- 
Duived  from  the  reserve  Oeet.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  aiding  in  lUllng  this  void, 
thareby  aenrlng  our  country  and  meeting  our 
moral  obUgatloiia.  This  Is  in  keeping  with  all 
the  traditions  of  the  Ondet  Corps  cT«At«d  in 
the  Second  WorLd  War.  In  addiUon  to  stxty- 
etght  graduates,  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
CadeU  while  sUU  in  training  died  at  sea 
for  their  co»untry.  Sli  cadets  received  the 
Merchant  Marine  X>Utinguished  Serrlce 
Medal.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  our 
country  has  given  us,  and  we  now  stand 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do  what  we  can 
for  our  country." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  every  member 
of  the  class. 

Tou  have  withstood  the  rigorous  acoelera- 
tlon  of  the  curriculum,  and  I  know  that  you. 
too.  stand  ready  to  serve.  ThU  1*  not  a  call  to 
the  refined  habits  of  oonunerclal  service.  Tou 
are  being  asked  to  give  a  service  to  your 
country  that  only  you.  each  one,  aa  Individ- 
uals, can  give  in  support  of  those  men  who 
In  daUy  combat  serve  where  the  going  u 
rough  est- 

I  know  you  will  accept  this  challenge  and 
meet  It.  In  doing  so,  you  will  be  serving  not 
only  your  own  chosen  career,  but  serving  your 
country  as  well.  The  President  put  it  aptly 
when  be  wrote  to  the  Kings  Point  Oraflu- 
atlng  Class: 

"Each  of  you  has  signified  your  Intent  to 
serve  America  on  the  seas  as  we  seek  to  up- 
hold peace.  Justice,  and  the  dignity  o(  man — 
not  only  here  at  home  but  for  peofrie 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  far  comers 
of  the  world  In  which  you  wiu  voyage,  you 
oan  play  a  major  rote  tn  the  challenging 
years  ahead.  ...  I  am  confident  that  In 
•ailing  the  waters  ot  time,  whetber  they  be 
calm  or  troubled,  you  wlU  justify  the  prtde 
our  nation  has  always  held  In  Its  Merchant 
Marine." 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  soft- 
ness of  our  young  men.  I  don't  believe  ir 
The  next  time  some  one  questions  the  char- 
acter of  young  America,  let  him  think  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Class  of  1067  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy — and  of 
their  predecessors. 

Tou  follow  in  a  proud  tradition  of  service. 
The  men  who  sail  our  ships  in  support  of 
freedom's  fight  have  proved  once  again  that 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  oan  be 
counted  on  'When  the  chips  are  down.  With 
ships  outmoded  by  twenty  years  and  more 
we  have  nailed  our  oolon  to  the  masthead 
to  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  merchant  ma- 
rine— as  old  as  It  Is — as  beset  with  prohleou — 
do€t  serve  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States.  This  U  a  fact,  and  all  the  debate 
to  the  oontimry  cannot  change  It. 

Tour  responsibilities,  however,  are  Just 
beginning,  and  there  Is  a  full  need  for  yoor 
talente.  jomt  dedication,  your  service.  Tlie 
merchant  marine,  we  hear  on  every  side,  faces 
more  problems  than  any  other  Industry.  And 
It  seems  we  have  become  so  obsessed  with 
the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  problems 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  vast  promise  and 
challenge  of  accompIUhmeot  which  lies  be- 
fore us.  Freedom  won  on  the  iMttlefield  Is 
a  waste  of  sacrifice — unless  we  use  that  step- 
ping stone  to  buUd  a  better  future. 

The  one,  most  meaningful  purpose  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  in  times  other 
than  emergency  Is  lU  ability  to  support  and 
sustain  that  Industry  and  commerce  essential 
to  the  Free  Worlds  future.  The  How  of  goods 
to  and  from  the  United  SUtes  is  the  largest 
m  the  world.  This  means  that  the  United 
States  is  the  center,  the  hub  of  international 
commerce.  It  la  not  enough  to  say  that  this 
of  Itself  demand!  the  protection  of  United 
States  shipping.  Under  that  theory  the 
means  becomes  the  end:  the  purpose  of 
building  and  operating  ships  Is  limited  to 
the  nc«d  to  possess  a  merchant  fleet.    ThU 
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L.rS  th.  SuwTc  fund,  which  h.».  .nabWl 
M  tt,  Klvanw  rin«  1030  to  thU  prewnt  mo- 
Znt  Z.  not  d.r,..«l  •<>'tJ„'<U'>r,To"  a 
in  the  future,  th.n  w.  will  b«  r»"^  °'  » 
Smpromlalng  '^^•"^  :Z^''^  ^^ 
TKwtaUon  Indunrr.  of  which  w«  are  a  pari. 
S^M^oo  call,  upon  u.  to  build  our  «g- 
^t  of  a  KJld  national  economy,  which  U 
STonVy  hope  Of  the  Free  World',  future. 

I  ^^  ^  add  that  in  the  .ccomplUh- 
minlS^ thla  oblectlT.  It  Mem.  completely 
SS^tT^n^iiSe  the  flipping  Indu.^ 
'fiSS^e  rl«gnl«d  -d  accept^  f«l^ 
OTamortatlon  comple.  embodied  In  the  De 
SSSSnT  o<  Tr»n.port*tlon  TO  UUnk 
SSS^,«  1.  to  wo«hlp  at  t^  .hrto.  Of  tao- 
laUon— and  we  learned  a  hard  lee«>tl  m  me 
l^SSJr^  laolatlon  during  th.  bitter  year. 
OC  World  War  n. 

What  part  will  yon  play?  A.  I  .ee  It  a 
lotot  relLuonehlp  with  martUm.  labor  and 
Jnarttnn.  management.  U  I.  P""?"  »?'"'?• 
mtlal  tliat  you  commence  your  ..rrlce  m 
S  ranlf  at  martUme  labor.  I  n^«  1'°" 
to  be  knowledgeable  and  reeponalble  mem- 
ten  when  you  Join  labor",  rank.. 

Neither  Ubor  nor  management  ""oper- 
ate In  a  vacuum,  each  mu.t  be  willing  to 
work  with  the  other  even  lo  the  extent  of 
lending  Milalance  to  the  Mlutlon  of  prob- 
lem, that  are  of  primary  concern  to  one 
alone  TOe  r«iJon  for  thla  1.  .imple  for  the 
problem,  of  either  are  bound  In  one  way 
OT  another  to  affect  both.  Though  Kime  may 
Mlect  thU  concept.  It  I.  neverthelee.  a  fact 
that  In  thl.  age  of  modem  production  and  of 
meajuremenl  by  productivity,  the  beet  eBorU 
of  both  are  required  to  Mlve  the  problem, 
of  th.  Induitry.  ^  „  i..  ^ 

I  may  report  to  you  that  I  am  delighted 
at  the  growing  awareneea  on  the  part  of  mari- 
time labor  offlclaU  of  the  Inter-dependence 
of  labor  and  management  In  th.  Held  of 
•hipping  and  that  both  gain  or  loe.  a.  the 
induatry  proepeia  or  faltera. 

Thu.  you  muat  be  aware  aleo  of  the  In- 
creaittg  need  for  maritime  labor  to  become 
management  orient*!,  and  vice  verM. 

It  K  not  enough  to  man  a  watch  In  the 
accepted  rouUne  of  .hlpboard  operaUon. 
The  .hip  I.  rapidly  becoming  .n  Integral 
part  of  the  tranaportatlon  MMmbly  line. 
Improvement.  In  the  performance  of  that 
function  can  only  come  with  the  cloae  co- 
operation of  labor  and  management.  Kmp 
en  the  alert  to  .Uy  abreaat  of  the  advance, 
in  technology  which  wUl  be  necea^ry  IX  we 
are  to  become  Increaalngly  competitive  In 
the  changing  world  of  trade.  Never  loee  the 
dealre  to  Mek  out  better  meane  of  achieving 
the  obJecUve  of  your  Job. 

Now.  let  me  dl^reM  for  a  moment  and 
comment  on  the  role  and  mlMlon  of  the 
Academy  and  lie  relaUonahlp  to  Oie  na- 
tional profnun  of  the  Maritime  AdmUilalra- 
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Uon.  For  tar  too  long.  King.  Point  ha.  be» 
SSr.  or  I...  forced  to  operate  a.  an  uoUt^ 
aovernment  «rtJvlty.  8tepi,„"'»  "^ 
taken     thl.    part    yt«     to    Improve    thla 

The    Academy    hM    been    devated    to   It. 
nroper  place  a.  an  important  program  ele- 
me«  wKhln  the  MP^cy.     The  8uper^n«nd- 
ent  now  reporta  directly  V.  the  MwM^ 
tor.    The  newly  created  Board  of   Ad"*""- 
chaired  by  the  eminently  quallHed  ^ealdent 
o7  Rrtgen  unlveralty.  Dr.  »«"°"  °;°--  " 
committed  to  a  program  to  "PB^"^,""' J": 
.tltutlonal   a.p«:U   of   the   Academy,   pro- 
gram, and  campu.  lite  In  general      Th"  "n- 
S!S  of  It.  recommendation.  wlU  be  felt  at 
all  levela  of  Academy  actlvltlee. 
■^  OntS;.  "S^lnLtritlve  .Ide.  the  Maritime 
Admlnutratlon  la  working  cloMly  "1'*^ 
Academy    leadeiehlp    to    Improve    program 
pl^nlni.  budgeting.  per.onnel  ■n.nag.m«it 
admlnlrtratlve  procedure,  and  to  P'ovlde  a 
clo«K  relatlonahlp  with  obvlou.  mutual  ad- 
vantage,  to   the   national   program,   of  tt. 
MarUlme      Admlnletratlon.     I      am     highly 
eratiaed  by  the  wholeeome   reapoMe  at  Ul 
^luol   Academy  leaderehlp  to   thl.   new 
'AlaSonahlp.     We    are    J"'"»*"'?f''^^ 
the  Academy,  peat  record  and  "»•«•' ^' 
Corp.  of  CadeU.     We  pledge  our  »«» .1^5 
eSom  to  make  thU  InaUtutlon  a  model  of 

"S^o  are  undergraduate  will  play  " 
important  part  In  achieving  thl.  gojl-  * 
mM-rtMd  job  await,  the  conclurton  of  your 
^"ergr^luate  .tudl«i  "?>;;»•  '""Li."'^ 
coU.ge  .tud.nt..  your  future  <««f  " 
S^^  from  the  moment  you  ■"•""''«' 
?rom  the  day  you  Unit  «t  foot  on  thU  cam- 
r^yo^  coL'tr,  expecu  Jou  to  cocjmence 
buUddng  the  bridge  to  manhood  and  the 
.ervlce  to  which  you  are  committed.  Oooo 
w^^  ha.  been  mule  In  the  ln.llll.llon  ol 
Tw^STy  re,pon.lv,  ..prlt  <1«  ™;P^,»;*" 
ind  briden  thl.  .plrlt  nntU  '«  "•^'f  ""J 
anect  of  your  life  both  on  and  off  campuj. 
r^  proudof  you  and  I  have  falUi  to  you. 
5  ™entlon  It  bicauae  the  .poUlght  of  yo«r 
coun^-.  intereat  todeaalngly  U  focualng  lie 

attention  upon  you.  

To  return  to  the  graduate.,  what  I  now 
„y  is  wmewhat  on  the  pe"onal  •">«„">• 
nJt  unimportant  that.  In  the  final  »nal^U 
U  1.  the  Seaeure  of  the  man  hlnuelf  that 
.oeUa-mcceM  or  failure  In  life',  mlarton  I 
SSl  SeTt.  your  moet  Important  contt  - 
button  to  the  merchant  marine  of  tomor- 
r«The  rtilp.  wlU  be  the  moet  advanced 
t^ttlt  tSanology  can  ProO"ce^^„^' 
tJSeportaUon  .y.tem  wUl  "V^'J^^f^' 
in  concept  beyond  our  prMnt  comprehen 
iTon  Tour  per»nal  contrlbuUon  will  be 
the  dally  building  of  a  .trong  Mnae  of  per- 
i^^^haracter    that    .tlmulate.    Itt    own 

"^°^' old  day.  of  »ll.  the  motto  wa.  on. 
hand  for  the  .hip  and  on.  tor  yourwlf  To- 
day th«e  are  few  Inatances  whw.  the  pby.l- 
cal  danger,  of  .eamanahlp  ""nand  .uch  at- 
tenuon^to  wlf-preeervaUon.  The  We  I. 
easier  the  equipment  will  he  even  more  Im- 
proved thanlt  li  today,  and  the  .urroundlng. 
ire  not  comparable.  Dont  •nccumb  to  the 
.an  life  of  Mlf-gratUylng  vegetaUon.  I  urge 
vS^tcT  perfect  the  aru  ol  Mlf-dlaclpllne.  and 
the  dealre  to  achieve  well,  even  at  the  ex- 
pene.  of  that  extra  effort  to  do  "  ""n 
bett«  Job.  Remember  that  the  reward  of  a 
de«rved  rebuke  1.  prlcele-  "^""■'f,*'- 
PracOoe  the  art  of  living  and  working  with 
all  men  under  aU  manner  of  condition,  with- 
out compro€nl«>,  for  a  man*  Ideal,  are  hla 
pereonal  compaM  point*. 

Our  merchant  marine  nMda  the  flneat  or 
all  men  with  the  broadeat  of  horlion.  to  »11 
It  to  Ite  intended  dMtlny.  Tour  Govern- 
ment ha.  given  you  the  be.t  training  It  can 
muater.     The  future  coutm  U  now  yourt 

God  blM.  each  one  of  you.  and  welcome 
aboard  to  the  taak  of  building  an  American 
Merchant  Martoe  which  wlU  not  only  K»ve. 
but  bring  a  Knae  ot  JuatUUbl.  pride  to  our 
Nation. 


Wkt  k  aCafT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMEs'j.  HOWARD 

or   WXW   J^IMKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$dav,  Febntarw  IS.  t3t7 
Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1968.  I  placed  In  the  Cohohis- 
siaua.  RgooED  a  sUtemcnt  of  my  feel- 
inga  concerning  the  pUght  and  status  of 
the  American  law  enforcement  officer.  It 
was  titled  "What  I»  a  PoUceman? 

Juist  last  week  while  viewing  the  "Drag- 
net" piogram  on  television.  I  heard  the 
featured  actor.  Jack  Webb,  give  a  most 
moving  and  significant  statement  on  this 
Mime  subject.  It  Is  so  pertinent  that  I 
am  happy  to  Include  tt  in  todays  R*<:o«d 
and  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  lime  to  read  It. 
The  statement  follows: 

What  la  a  CopT 
If,  awkward  having  a  policeman  »n"jnd 
the  bouM.    Prlend.  drop  In.    A  man  with  a 
badge  anawer.  the  door      The  temperature 
drop,  twenty  degree     Throw  a  pwty  »nd 
that  badge  piM  to  the  way.     AU  of  a  wdden 
S"e    1.S   a   .tralght  men    to   the   crow^ 
Everybody,  a  comedian.     •Dont  drtok  too 
much,-  «>mebody  uy.  "or  tie  JJ"  wl<*  the 
badge  win  run  you  to-'  .  .  .    <*■.  ^°r'  "* 
goln-.   Dick   Tr«ry?    Bow   m«.y   J-Tw^/'" 
did  you  pinch  todayr  ...    And  there  .  al- 
way.  the  one  who  want,  to  know  bow  many 
apple,  you  .tole.     All  at  once  you^e  loet  your 
tot  nam..    TouTe  a  "oop. "  a  "flatfoot     a 
"bull.-  a  -dick."  "John  Law."  TouTe     the 
fu«.-  "the  heat."  .  .  .  you're  polKin.  youTe 
trouble  .  .  .  you-r.  bad  new..    They  oall  you 
everything,  but  never  a  policeman.    It  a  not 
much  of  a  life  .  .  .  unlee.  you  <lfn  '  "?n^ 
mining  a  Dodger  game  becau«  the  hotahot 
phoneSlng.  .      .  unl«    you    Ilk.    work Ihg 
Saturday..  Sunday.,  holiday.  .-  ,  "   »  J"" 
that  doeant  pay  overtime.  ,  Oh.  th.  pay  la 
adeauate.    If  you  count  your  pennlM.  you 
canput  your  kid  through  coll«..     But  you  d 
belter  plan  on  Melng  Europe  on  your  tele- 
vulon  Kt.     Then  there',  your  lliet  night  on 
the  beat.    When  you  try  to  arreet  a  drunken 
proetltute  In  a  Main  Street  bar  and  .he  rip. 
Vour   new   uniform    to   .hred..     Toull   buy 
Mother   one  .  .  .  out   of   your   own   Pocket 
Touai  rub  elbow,  with  all  th.  tUU:  pimjM. 
addict.,  thl.vea.  bum.,  wlno..  glrU  who  cant 
keep  an  addrea.  and  men  who  don  t  ou-e. 
Uari.   cheat*,   eon   men.   the   clas.   of   Bkld 
Row      And  the   heartbreak:    underfed   kid., 
beaten  kid..  molMted  kid..  lo.t  kid.,  ojlng 
kid..     homeliM.     kid.,      hit-and-run      kid., 
broken-arm   kid.,  broken-leg  kid.    hjoken- 
head  kid..  .Ick  kids,  dying  kid.,  dead  kids. 
The  old  people  that  nobody  wants,  the  re- 
liefer, the  penslonera.  the  one.  who  walk  the 
•treet'oold    and    thoM   who    tried    to   keep 
warm  and  died  in  a  three-dollar  room  with 
an   unvented   ga.   heater.     Toull    walk   the 
b«at  and  pick  up  the  pleCM.     Do  you  have 
real  adventure  in  your  K.U1?     Tou'd  better 
have     Toull  do  time  In  a  prowl  car.    IfU 
be  a  thrlU-a-mlnut«  when  you  get  an    un- 
known trouble"  call  and  hit  a  back  yard  at 
two   to   the   morning,    never   knowing   who 
youTl  meet  ...  a  kid  with  a  knife  .  .  .  a 
pUl-head  with  a  gun.  or  two  "-«»"  "'^ 
nothing  to  lose.     And  youll  have  plenty  ot 
Ume    to    think.    TouTl    draw    duty    In    a 
■lonely  car"  .  .  .  with  nobody  to  talk  to  hut 
your    radio.    FWur    year,    to    unlfocra    and 
vouU  have  the  ability,  the  experience  and 
maybe  the  dMlre  to  b.  a  deteoUve.    If  you 
like  to  By  by  the  «*t  rf  '^  P?°^uS?4 
I.  where  you  belong.    ?<»  •"^.f''™*  ?•" 
committed,  you've  got  three  mlUloo  euapeeto 
irSooM  frotn.    Mo.t  of  the  time  you'U 
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liave  few  fftct*  uid  a  lot  of  huncbet.  Toull 
run  down  le«to  that  deMl-«nd  on  you. 
TouTl  work  ftll-nlght  stAkeouta  th»t  could 
lut  ft  week.  TouTl  do  leg  work  untu  youYe 
«ure  you've  tjOked  to  everybody  In  Califor- 
nia .  .  -  people  who  MW  It  happen,  but 
really  dldnt  People  who  Insist  they  did  It. 
but  really  dldnt.  People  who  dont  remem- 
ber, thoee  who  try  to  forget.  Tbow  who  teU 
the  truth,  thoee  who  Ue.  TouTl  run  the 
flies  unUl  your  eyea  ache.  And  paper- 
work .  .  .  youTl  flu  out  a  report  when 
you're  right.  youTl  tUl  out  a  report  when 
you're  wrong.  you'U  Oil  one  out  when  you're 
not  ■are,  you'U  fill  one  out  listing  your 
leads,  you'U  flU  one  out  when  you  have  no 
leads,  youTl  make  out  a  report  on  the 
reporu  you've  made.  YouTl  write  enough 
words  In  your  lifetime  to  stock  a  library. 
YouTl  learn  to  live  with  doubt,  anxiety, 
IruBUBtioa.  court  decisions  that  tend  to 
hinder  rather  tiian  help  you:  Dorado.  Morac. 
Esoobero,  Cahan.  TouTl  learn  to  live  with 
the  District  Attorney,  teetlfytng  In  court, 
defense  attorneys,  prosecuting  attorneys. 
Judges.  Juries,  wltnesaee.  And  sometimes 
you  won't  be  bappy  with  the  outcome.  But 
there's  also  this:  There  are  over  five  thou- 
sand men  In  this  city  who  know  that  being 
a  policeman  Is  an  endless,  glunorless,  thank- 
less Job  that  must  be  done.  I  know  It.  too. 
And  I'm  damned  glad  to  be  one  of  them. 


Ttkeae  beneflU  were  available  to  veterans  of 
World  War  U  and  the  Korean  war. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  to  treat  Vietnam 
veterans  less  generously.  The  war  Jn  Viet- 
nam Ls  fuUy  as  hard  fought  as  theNKorean 
wu-  and  World  war  II. 

Denying  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  the 
beneflu  enjoyed  by  other  war  veterans  la  an 
injustice  that  should  be  recUflad. 


Beaefiti  far  Viet  Vets 


A  Deer  CbteJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  MijnrsaoTA 
IN  TBI  BOD8B  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  praise  for 
the  Presidential  proposal  to  enact  the 
Vietnam  Servicemen  and  Veterans  Act  of 
1967  has  resounded  across  the  Nation  In 
the  public  press.  It  Is  gratifying  to  see 
such  wholehearted  support  for  this  un- 
questionably just  and  fair  legislation. 

The  letters  and  telegrams  that  have 
poured  Into  Washington  In  support  of 
rapid  passage  of  this  program  evidence 
the  concern  of  Americans  for  their  men 
engaged  in  the  awesome  struggle  to  Viet- 
nam. 

I  feel  confldent  that  we  will  provide 
thoee  benefits  asked  for  by  the  President. 
I  ofTer  my  full  support  to  his  proposals, 
and  hope  for  a  speedy  enactment. 

Prom  the  press  we  have  learned  quickly 
the  feeling  of  the  people  on  this  matter. 
An  outstanding  example  of  the  editorials 
which  have  appeared  since  the  proposal 
was  made  In  this  editorial  from  a  fine 
and  objective  newspaper,  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  St.  Paul.  Minn..  In  its  issue 
of  February  4: 

BaMkme  roe   Varr  Vers 
American  Mrvlcemen  fighting  In  Vietnam 
are  fully  entitled  to  the  extendi]  Ol  bill  of 
right,  benefit,  propoeed  by  President  John- 
Kin. 

The  Prealdent  recommends: 
Dleablllty  compenMitlon  at  lull  war-Ume 
rate.. 

DlNUjlllty  pension,  for  veteran,  and  death 
penalon.  to  widow,  and  children  of  Vietnam 
veteranL 

Special  medical  care  benefiu.  Including 
mMllclne  and  drug,  for  Mverely  dl«lbled  vet- 
eran, on  the  pension  roll.. 

Sl.OOO  toward  the  purchaae  of  an  automo- 
bile by  veteran,  with  qMclal  dlaabUltlea. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  c&uroairu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedjiesday.  February  IS.  19$7 
Mr.  CX>HELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  lead  editorial  yesterday 
expressed  the  disappointment  of  many 
of  us  that  the  brief  pause  In  the  bomb* 
ing  of  North  Vietnam  was  not  continued. 
Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  pause 
would  be  continued  long  enough  to  ex- 
haust any  reasonable  hope  that  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  Vletcong.  would  re- 
spond either  by  a  deescalation  of  their 
own  mUitary  efforts  or  at  least  by  spe- 
cifically agreeing  to  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  risks 
are  involved  In  halting  the  bcmiblng  of 
the  north.    But  this  risk  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  costs  and  the 
dangers  Inherent  In  the  present  stale- 
mate- 
As  the  Times  stated  yesterday: 
A  full-scale   and   uninterrupted   bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  may  have  some  mlUtary 
logic,  but  It  WlU  put  an  end  to  the  hopes 
of   peace  In  Vietnam   for  a   long  Ume   to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  editorial, 
and  an  equally  thoughtful  one  which 
appeared  In  the  Times  on  February  10. 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who 
are  concerned  with  seeking  an  early.  Just, 
and  negotiated  peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  editorials  follow: 
iProm  the  New  Tork  Tlmea,  Feb.  14.  IM7| 

TKK  XPHXMXmAl.  Padbs 

The  resumption  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  comes  as  a  hareh  disappointment  to 
the  many  mllllona  in  many  lands  whose 
hopes  had  been  raided  by  the  brief  pause. 
This  will  include  the  VaUcan.  the  ttnlted 
Nations,  the  chancellertee  In  many  countries 
and  those  Americans  who  thought  they  saw 
a  gleam  of  hope  on  the  dark  Vietnameee 
honson. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Pentagon  was 
that  the  bombing  had  been  halted  "In  order 
to  avoid  any  possibility  that  earlier  resump- 
tion would  be  mlB*»n8trued  in  relation  to 
(Soviet  Premlerl  Koeygln"*  visii  to  London." 
There  was  unconscious  Irony  in  this  reminder 
that  the  bombing  raids  had  begun  on  Feb.  B. 
1966.  after  the  Plelku  Incident  while  the  same 
Premier  Koeygln  was  visiting  Hanoi.  This 
time  the  Johnson  AdrolnlBtrfttlon  no  doubt 
entertained  hopes  that  Prime  Minister  WUeon 
would  t>e  able  to  persuade  Mr.  Kosygln  to 
make  some  strong  and  urgent  move  for  peace 
by  influencing  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Wileon'B  brave  words  to  ParUament 
that  he  believed  a  peaceful  solution  "could 
now  be  reached"  were  contingent  on  "a  be- 
lief on  each  aide  that  the  other  daalrcs  a 
negotiated  setUement."  Unfortunattiy.  than 
la  no  such  belief. 


President  Johnson  now  says  that  ha  had 
"no  eholoe"  but  to  resume  the  bombing.  Bo 
both  Bides  are  fixed  In  the  positions  that 
existed  before  the  pause — the  United  States 
will  not  stop  the  bombing  unconditionally 
unless  the  North  Vietnamese  reciprocate  by 
some  form  of  de-escalation,  and  Hanoi  will 
consider  peace  negotiations  only  If  the 
United  States  ends  the  bombing  uncondi- 
tionally. 

There  were  two  ways  of  breaking  this 
deadlock.  Hanoi  could  have  changed  Its  de- 
mands or.  had  there  been  an  extended  pause 
In  the  bombing,  North  Vietnam  and  the 
many  diplomatic  forces  working  for  peace 
might  have  had  a  chance  to  reach  a  favorable 
decision.  As  SecreUry  Oenera]  Thant  said 
yesterday,  the  btunblng  pause  would  have 
had  to  last  a  few  weeks.  Instead,  there  were 
two  days. 

The  temptation  now  wlU  be  to  escalate 
the  bombing  In  order  to  destroy  the  North 
Vietnamese  buUd-np  of  materiel  during  the 
cease-fire.  The  Times  has  long  believed— 
and  Btlll  believes — that  the  bombing  should 
be  stopped  altogether  and  for  a  considerable 
period.  Falling  that,  tt  would  be  wise  to 
confine  the  raids  to  the  roads,  trails  and  aea 
lanea  from  North  to  South  Vietnam,  keeping 
well  away  from  population  centers. 

A  fuH-scale  and  uninterrupted  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  may  have  some  military  logic, 
but  It  will  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  peace 
In  Vietnam  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Preal- 
dent Johnson  said  agmln  yesterday  that  "the 
door  to  peace  remains  open" — but  he  closed 
one  door  whm  be  ordered  the  resumption 
of  the  bombing. 

I  From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Feb.  10,  19«71 

No  Chamtcs  ok  Viftmam 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  gave  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday  to  state  in  the  most  em- 
phatic way  that  the  United  SUtes  win  not 
cease  lu  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  without 
some  "reciprocity"  on  Hanoi's  part.  There  U 
"no  ablft  In  our  position."  be  said. 

The  natneas  of  the  Rusk  declaraUon  and 
the  certainty  that  he  apoke  for  President 
Johnson  was  a  chilling  response  to  ao  atmos- 
phere of  faint  hopea  and  a  worldwide  bun:  of 
speculaUon  over  poMlble  peace  feelers  by 
Hanoi. 

Such  feelers  and  shlfU  of  position  seem  to 
be  talcing  place,  and  presumably  there  Is  and 
will  be  quiet  diplomacy  going  on  In  many 
capitals  that  have  contact  with  Hand.  Mr. 
Rusk  went  out  of  his  way  to  emphasise  thst 
the  United  States,  for  Ita  part.  Is  not  yielding 
an  inch  In  Its  determination  to  order  no  uni- 
lateral halt  In  bombing  of  the  North.  Even 
the  present  lunar  new  year  truce  U  merely 
"a  four-day  eease-flre  so  far  a*  we  are  con- 
cerned," the  Secretary  declarea. 

The  situation  is  stalemated.  Hanoi  says — 
and  this  Is  a  somewbat  different  poaltlon 
than  before— that  it  will  consider  peace  nego- 
tiations If  the  United  States  stops  its  bomb- 
ing of  the  North.  Washington  sayi  that  It 
will  not  stop  the  bombing  unless  there  is  a 
corresponding  reciprocal  move  of  dc-eM»la- 
llon  on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam. 

Secretary  General  Thant  of  the  United  Na- 
Uons  has  atreseed  hla  view  that  "a  powerful 
nation  like  the  United  States  should  Uke  the 
InlUatlve  in  the  quest  for  peace."  If  the 
United  States  will  not  stop  the  bombing — 
and  Secretary  Rusk  made  that  clear — It  could 
still  Uke  an  InltlaUve  by  reducing  lU  bomb- 
ing attacks. 

Mr.  Rusk,  for  instance,  made  a  strong  point 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  cannot  be 
expected  to  sit  back  and  watch  North  Viet- 
namese trucks  carrying  troops  and  materiel 
toward  the  South.  Why  not,  then,  at  least 
confine  the  twmbing  to  the  InfUtraOon  routes 
by  rail,  road  and  aea  and  sUy  away  from 
population  centers?  This  would  be  a  proof 
of  American  readmess  to  more,  not  just  stand 
atUl.  in  search  of  peace. 
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It  would  b«  better  to  t^e  "".'^Z;?:?? 
.id™  Would  b«  ui  obvlou.  rlBk-oI  "topplj* 
JSTb^Wng^  the  North  »ltog.ttver.    The 

S2u  of  .Urtlng  knowledge  »nd  ^'f  ^v^ 
StSmu  tor  tJ»  inflexible  policy  thet  Secte- 
Ury  Bulk  enuncUted  yeeterdrnj. 
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.       . -.  ^...»^  mnit  th*  free  world. 


U  these  volunteer  companies  which 
have  done  such  a  remarkable  Job  in  New 
Sa™Siire.  are  to  be  able  to  conUnue 
their  fine  work,  the  leant  we  <»ri  ao  u 
Siow  them  the  same  postal  PrivUe««; 
we  now  allow  other  similarly  oriental 
chariUble  and  nonprofit  organizations 
and  associations. 


Sko-4-  «■*  Tk»*aass  MaU  for  Fite 


i 


Spaia 


SPEECH 

HQN.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  m«  aAUFS«i»« 
»  THE  HOnSE  OF  BEPRSSKNTATIVES 

Tuetday.  January  31,  19S7 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker  1 
h.™  introduced  a  bUl  which  would  ex- 
wnl  to  volunteer  fire  "«>P"V«!,,"^'' 
ratK  of  postage  on  second-  and  thlrd- 
^  bulkmalllngs  which  are  now  ap- 
pU^ble  to  cerUln  nonprofit  assocUtlons 

■"^^rSf^f  ™ral  and  -O-^- ^f - 
lea  our  volunteer  fire  companies  are  not 
OTtt  the  only  protective  agency  In  the 
?Swn  iMt  toey  fonn  the  backbone  of 
iZch  rf  the  charitable  and  organlza- 
tional  work  performed. 
""•JSi  hlstoiV  of  volunteer  ««  depart- 
ments and  companies  is  long  and  Ulus- 
trious. 

Our  Nations  first  President.  George 
Washington,  was  a  to1»«>'*«"' ^.*f .  » 
matter  brf  fact,  in  ITM,  he  purchased  a 
flA  engine  In  Philadelphia  for  80  pound-s 
V"Si»-^l»out  $40ft-and  gave  It 
{^  SeAliiandna,  Va.,  Volunteer  Fire 
Company.  ., 

The  first  "mutual  fire  society  was 
sUrted  in  ni».  Its  main  job  w«  to  save 
furniture  and  personal  ProPe^y  while 
the  paid  fire  department  was  flghUng 
Se  lire.'  Similar  societies  began  to 
nourish.  Then  a  gentleman  we  have  all 
heard  of.  sujtgested  that  the  oompaniea 
do  more-that  they  do  both  salvase  work 
and  flreflghtlng.  His  name  was  Benia- 
min  Franklin  and  the  volunteer  cdm- 
Smy  he  organized  In  Philadelphia  set 
t^  pattern  for  the  NaUon.  From  that 
time  on.  the  development  of  a  volun- 
teer fire  company  was  often  the  first  real 
community  action  taken,  as  the  rest  ol 
our  continent  was  setOed  and  the 
boundaries  pushed  westward. 

Today,  many  of  these  volunteer  fire 
companies  stUl  exist  and  perform  their 
vital  duUes  In  an  age  of  rapidly  advanc- 
ing technology.  Very  often  they  must 
reach  their  membership  for  drills  con- 
cerning improvement  In  modem  nre- 
fightlng  technique:  to  call  them  together 
for  meetings;  or,  in  areas  where  they  also 
serve  charitable  needs,  for  meeUngs  for 
those  purposes. 

Figures  for  recent  years  show  that 
nearly  13  000  men.  women,  and  children 
lose  their  lives  annually  as  a  result  of  the 
NaUons  fires.  Property  damage  alone 
comes  to  more  than  II  Vj  bUUon  a  year. 
In  much  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  New  Hampshire  and  other 
rural  areas,  the  only  force  standing  be- 
tween these  ravages  of  fire  and  the  peo- 
ple are  the  volunteer  fire  companies  and 
departments. 


Her  New  Role  ia  lfc«  Def«M«  of 
Free  Earope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


or   SOUTH   CABOLIM* 
IM  THB  HOOSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  February  IS.  19S7 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrconD  another  well-con- 
sldered  article  on  the  Importtnce  of 
Spain  in  the  defense  of  Europe. 

This  article  appeared  In  the  San  Diego 
Union  on  Sunday.  January  29.  1967.  and 
other  papers  served  by  the  Copley  News 
Service  It  was  written  by  the  distin- 
guished military  analyst.  Brig.  Oen. 
James  D.  Hlttle.  OSMC.  retired,  whose 
column  Is  nationally  syndicated. 

I  have  always  been  Impressed  wltn 
General  Hlttle's  perspicacity  and  his 
ability  to  reduce  Issues  to  a  common 
denominator.  But  In  this  article  con- 
cerning the  affect  of  France's  withdrawal 
from  NATO  and  the  ever-increasing  Im- 
portance of  Spain,  he  has  surpassed  any- 
thing he  has  previously  written. 

General  Hlttle  has  had  a  distinguished 
military  career  and  Is  now  the  director 
of  national  security  and  foreign  affairs 
for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  In 
addlOon  to  his  other  accomplishments. 
He  has  no  ax  to  grtnd.  He  merely  caUs 
a  spade  a  spade,  a  characteristic  much 
to  be  desired,  but  so  often  missing  these 

"^rcommend  thU  article  to  aU  who  are 
interested  In  the  defense  of  freedom: 
I  From  the  8«n  Diego  Union.  Jan.  M.  IMTI 
NATO  STm»Tlsr  Etk>— D»  Oaoixi  Puixoot 
PoiKn  Dp  8««m»  Wistbmi  EnoruK  Hols 
I  By  Brig   Oen.  Junes  D.  Hlttle. 
USMC  (retired)  I 
WASH.NCroN.-It  »n,lhmg  good  c.n  come 
from  French   President  Charle.  de  0«ulle . 
m?Ut»ry  wlthdraw.l  from  the  North  *tl.ntlc 
Treetj  Orginliatlon.  It  Is  the  new  emphssle 
on  the  .trateglc  role  Spsln  en  perform  In  the 
defense  of  the  West- 

No  longer  en  the  l.tt-leenlng  govern- 
menu  of  «me  NATO  naUons  m-'"'!' J;^™- 
MLe.  in  the  perilous  luxury  of  mUlng 
prejudice  and  policy.  That  U  )"»'  "*" 
iome  of  them  have  been  doing  by  black- 
balling Bpaln-a  cloaer  Integration  Into  Euro- 
pean defense. 

When  De  OauUe  u»k  France  out  of  the 
mUltary  counclU  of  NATO,  he  did  something 
else  He  took  much  of  NATO's  .trateglc  depth 
with  It.  maneuver  area,  loglatlc  backup,  and 
air  hMie  .upport  Installations.  The  result  u 
that  now  the  defenM  of  Europe  U  'ar  too 
imear.  too  narrow  and  hence  too  .hallow 
for  comfort. 

sTmATCGic  NSOMsrrT 

This  puu  the  spotlight  of  strategic  neeeaslty 

on  Spain.  .     ^_ 

It  doesnt  Uke  any  deUUed  general  .taff 

analyau  to  see  why  Spain  Is  K>  Important  to 


the  defense  of  Europe  and  the  'r»*°«''f- 
Geography  1.  the  key  to  SpanUh  .trateglc  Im- 

""S^t^  a  land  are.  of  195.000  aqu« 
muiT^Thl.  is  onlj  about  20  per  cent  leai 
than  the  total  area  ol  Fr»nce.  »_,„ 

It  will  be  a  .urprlM  to  Kjme  that  Spain 
U  twice  the  slie  of  West  Oermany  

Thu.  Spain  rank.  In  land  area  as  the  sec- 
ond largest  country  of  free  Europe.  TTjl. 
fact  alone,  underunee  the  .trateglc  Indla- 
cretion  ol  not  Including  Spain  a.  a  full  part- 
ner in  po.t-World  War  II  European  defenM 
arrangements. 

TOUOR    TO    CSACa 

Oeoemphy  also  ha.  endowed  Spain  with 
a  degree  ol  protection  enjoyed  by  no  other 
European  nation.  On  the  north  the  Pyrenees 
are  a  lowering  obatacle  to  Inraslon  from 
acroe.  the  relatively  narrow  land  coonectlon 
with  southern  Prance.  To  the  eMt  l.  tne 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  on  the  weat  la  tne 
AUanUc.  The  Straiu  of  Olbraltar  are  on  , 
the  aouth.  conaUtutlng  an  hutotlo  water 
boundary  between  Europe  and  AJrtM. 

It  la  preclMly  this  protected  poaltlon  of 
Spain,  occupying  the  bulk  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  that  has  made  Spain  such  a  tough 

nut  for  aggreuon  to  crack.  

For  too  long  too  many  In  free  Europe  have 
been  mlnlmlklng  the  strategic  Importance  of 
Spain.  But  no  .uch  mistake  wa.  made  by 
the  Communist  master  planner..  It  wa.  no 
act  of  strategic  caprice  that  resulted  In  Spain 
being  picked.  In  the  1930s,  a.  an  early  and 
key  target  of  Communlet  conqueet. 

The  Kremlin  knew  that  If  It  oould  get 
Spain  through  subversion  and  civil  war.  com- 
munlam  would  outfUnk  the  remainder  of 
Europe  from  the  Kjuth.  and  be  In  a  poaltlon 
to  control  the  Straiu  of  Olbraltar  «o  Isolate 
the  Mideast  and  the  northern  rtm  of  Africa 
from  European  and  VS.  Atlantlc-baaed  aea 

"""X^vone  who  doubu  Sp»ln'.  vltaj  role  In 
European  .trategy  rtiould  .peculate  on  wh« 
would  be  the  plight  of  Europe  and  the  free 
world  today  U  oommumHn,  rather  than 
Franco'.  natlonalUU.  had  won  the  bitter 
civil  war  In  the  1930'.. 

aic  DirrxasNCS 
It  H  hard  to  avoid  concluding  that  If  Spain 
had  not  fought  to  hold  the  European  Bank 
of  the  free  world  on  the  Iberian  peninsula 
in  the  1930e.  the  .trateglc  face  of  Europe  to- 
day would  be  much  different. 

Spam  IS.  of  oourM.  making  meaningful 
conulbuuona  to  the  defense  against  Com- 
munist   aggreMlon.  

The  Onlted  Suitea  ha.  air  b«w.  In  Spain 
and  a  Polaris  .ubmarlne  base  at  Rota,  sucji 
Spanish  participation  In  European  defense  Is 
through  bilateral  arrangemenU  with  the 
United  States.  .  ,.    „  .uii 

A.  helpful  as  this  arrangement  Is.  It  stlU 
llmiu  rMllsatlon  of   Spain's   full  defenelve 

"^o^'Vlth  Prance  mUltarUy  out  of  NATO, 
and  NATO  mUltarlly  out  of  Prance,  the  in- 
clusion of  Spain  a.  a  lull  partner  In  Euro- 
pean defense  ha.  become  a  .trateglc  Impera- 
tive. 
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Three  Humirti  tmi  TkWy-two 
"Diplomas"  EaneJ  at  Parks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUcroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPBESENTATIVB8 

Wednetday,  February  $,  1967 
Mr.     MILLER     of     CaUfoml*       Mr. 
speaker,  many  of  ua  fall  to  recognize  the 
fine  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Job 
Corps. 


I  am  happy  to  insert  in  the  Congrss- 
sioifAL  Bbcomd  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Uvennore,  Calif.,  Herald-News  of 
January  10,  1967,  describing  the  out- 
standing Job  being  done  at  the  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center  in  providing  general  edu- 
cation certificates  to  Parks  Corpsmen. 

I  commend  its  reading  to  my  coUegues. 
Tuitxx  HUNiwni  Airo  Thibtt-Two  ■DifloiiIab  ' 
Easnid  at  Pabks 

A  Camp  Parks  hlgb-ichool  education  drive 
among  Corpamen  reiulted  In  833  general- 
educatlon  certificate*  last  year,  compared  to 
only  11  gruduate*  the  year  before. 

A  bigb  school  dropout  wbo  paases  general 
education  development  teata  In  five  subject* 
receives  »  cerUflcate  whlcb  U  generally  ac- 
cepted as  tbe  equivalent  of  a  blgh  scbool 
diploma  by  colleges,  the  O.8.  Government  and 
many  employers,  aayi  Guy  Mount,  coordi- 
nator of  the  a.E.D.  program  at  Parks. 

"According  to  our  placement  offlce."  Mount 
said,  "a  Corpeman'a  'employ ability'  la  tripled 
when  be  has  a  OSD. "  Mount  Is  aiming  at 
600  graduates  In  1M7. 

Mount  believes  as  many  Corpamen  as  pos- 
sible should  have  the  opportunity  to  earn 
their  G.BD.'s.  When  he  took  over  the  pro- 
gram last  September,  only  134  corpsmen  had 
earned  their  certlflcatea  In  the  preceding  II 
months.  But  In  four  months.  310  high  school 
dropouts  passed  the  examinations. 

Mount's  goal  Is  to  continue  that  average 
of  &0  or  more  each  month  during  this  year. 

"A  Corpsman  with  a  7th  grade  reading 
comprehension  level  has  the  capability  of 
Improving  bis  math,  reading  and  English 
skills  enough  to  pass  the  test  within  a  nine- 
month  period."  Mount  said.  He  also  noted 
that  It  Is  posalble  for  corpsmen  with  reading 
skills  below  the  btb  grade  level  to  pass  the 
test  within  a  year  and  a  half. 

As  a  case  In  point.  Mount  mentioned  John 
Plnley,  now  employed  by  the  Continental 
Water  Company  of  San  Carlos.  Plnley  came 
to  Parka  with  a  second  grade  reading  level, 
and  in  18  months  of  study  improved  enough 
to  pass  his  Q-E-D..  completing  a  pair  of  vo- 
cational oouraes  along  the  way. 

"The  Q.EI3.,"  Mount  continued,  "provides 
an  Identifiable  goal  which  almost  automati- 
cally motives  a  corpsman  to  further  study." 

The  tasting  Is  done  twice  a  month  at  Ama- 
dor High  School,  but  In  emergency  casee 
where  the  corpaman  Is  about  to  leave  the 
center.  Mount  transporu  them  to  GaUleo 
Adult  High  School  In  San  Prandsoo  or  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  Pleasant  HUl  to  be  tested. 

Mount  has  good  reason  to  respect  the  value 
of  a  0-BI>.  certificate.  A  high  school  firop- 
out  himself,  he  earned  his  Of -D.  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  went  on  to  a  succeasfiU 
career  with  International  Buslneas  Machines 
and  the  Prlden  Corporation  before  coming  to 
Parka. 


Amktmk  Peac*  Vifil  DcaMitrates  the 
Power  of  Sileocc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  KaaaAL  h  u  avria 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IS,  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ha*  been 
apparent  from  reaction  In  the  press  and 
elsewhere  that  many  of  the  public  dem- 
onstrations throughout  tbe  coimtry  by 
various  groups  over  tbe  VB.  involvement 
In  Vietnam  have  lost  much  of  their  po- 
tential effectiveness  because  of  the  para- 
dox of  their  presentation. 


It  is  curious  and  contradictory,  for 
example,  that  demonstrations  urging 
peace  and  a  cessation  of  all  fighting  have 
so  often  been  couched  in  violence  and 
characterized  by  civil  disturbance. 

A  new  technique  Is  being  employed  by 
peace  marchers,  many  of  them  from  ttu 
academic  community.  In  the  town  of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  the  technique  of  the 
sUent  vigil. 

Whether  or  not  the  silent  vigil  proves 
more  effective  In  generating  support  Is 
perhaps  a  moot  point.  But,  whether 
their  position  Is  supported  or  not.  there 
can  be  little  question  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  marchers:  of  their  singular  interest 
in  bringing  peace.  We  cannot  accuse 
them,  as  otheiB  have  been  accused,  of 
being  more  interested  in  personal  pub- 
licity or  In  'shaking  up"  society  on  any 
pretext. 

Recently  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  thorough  and  Interesting 
account  of  the  Amherst  peace  vigil. 
Under  unanimous  consent  procedures,  I 
now  place  the  Times  article  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

( Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  6. 1M7] 

ThRSK  HtWIMUn  AITD  PXTTT  XN   AMHOtaT  JOIN 

PcACK  Vigil — Sn.Kirr  Pbotxst  Is  Condoctxd 

Ninth  Cohsbcutive  Sumdat 

Amhkkvt,  Mass.,  February  6.— Peace 
marchers  demonstrated  today  for  the  ninth 
consecutive  Sunday,  circling  the  Amherst 
Town  Commons  in  an  hour-long  silent  vlgU. 

Placards  placed  at  the  four  comen  of  the 
Conunosia  read  "Weekly  Vigil  for  Peace  In 
Vietnam."  More  than  360  persona  partici- 
pated, compared  with  W  the  first  week  Dec. 
4. 

Dr.  Elliott  Offner.  Smith  OoUege  associate 
professor  of  art,  wbo  has  inarched  in  eight  of 
the  vigils,  saw  significance  In  tbe  fact  that 
ther*  were  many  different  protesters  each 
week. 

"The  tremendous  turnover,"  he  said, 
"shows  that  tbe  aoCual  participation  U  much 
greater  than  Is  evident  from  the  figures  of 
any  one  week  and  that  the  vigil  Is  not  the 
project  of  a  smaU  nucleus  but  a  means  of 
expression  welco(n«d  by  many  people. 

"There  Is  something  very  eloquent  about 
the  alienee.  It  Is  unemotional  and  direct." 
gruimgra  join  dv 

Students  from  Amherst  College.  Smith 
College,  the  University  of  MassachusetU  and 
area  high  schools  have  taken  part  In  the 
vigils,  but  the  majority  of  marchers  are  real- 
dents  of  Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties. 

In  acbUtlon.  there  have  been  q>ecUl 
groups,  such  as  children  brought  by  their 
headmasters  from  the  Meetinghouse  School 
in  Rlndge.  N.H..  and  from  the  Putney  (Vt.) 
School. 

Today's  marchers  included  persons  on  their 
way  borae  from  chtirch  and  persons  on  their 
way  to  the  ski  slopes.  There  have  been 
clerics,  teachers,  boiuewlves,  salesmen  and 
small  children  In  the  vigil. 

One  child  said,  "I  hope  I  won't  stUl  have 
to  be  Tlgillng  when  I'm  grown  up." 

Last  week  a  French  woman  who  had  lived 
in  Vietnam  three  years  inarched  by  heradf 
across  tbe  street  from  the  group,  refusing  to 
jom  a  nation  protest.  Today  abe  joined  the 
others. 

The  first  silent  protest  vigil  Is  believed  to 
have  been  held  last  winter  on  tbe  University 
of  California  Santa  Barbara  campus.  It  was 
instituted  by  a  sociology  professor.  Charles 
HubbeU. 

VKIUI   TOTAI.   a* 

There  are  now  8S  of  these  noovlol«nt  anti- 
war demonstrations.  Dr.  HubbeU  reports, 
with  groups  ranging  in  size  from  eight  pcr- 
.  sons  to  Amherst's  high  of  360. 


An  offshoot  of  the  Amherst  vlgU  began  In 
nearby  Springfield  yesterday  when  175  per- 
sons stood  in  the  courthouse  square. 

Dr-  HubbeU.  a  veteran  of  World  War  U  and 
tbe  Korean  War,  who  was  a  navigator  for  30 
bombing  missions  over  Germany,  said  there 
was  Justification  for  those  wars  but  believes 
that  now  "we  need  to  open  up  dialogues  be- 
tween those  with  opposing  views."  Be  con- 
tmued: 

"Strangely  this  sUeilt  vlgll  seems  to  pro- 
vide a  bridge.  People  wait  to  talk  to  march- 
ers, and  we  seem  to  change  some  minds.  In 
the  last  Instance  we  must  change  the  minds 
of  those  in  Government.  I  believe  if  enough 
of  us  express  ourselves  and  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  instead  of  considering  him  our 
enemy,  we  might  change  things." 

No  Incidents  have  marred  tbe  Amherst 
vigU,  but  during  the  last  month  a  station 
wagon  has  been  parked  on  the  Commons  with 
the  sign  "Support  Your  Boys  in  Vietnam." 


BoUyiBf  Rkodesia  Is  FoUy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnauMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  IS.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  'Bullying 
Rhodesia  Is  R)lly."  Is  an  interesting  an- 
alytical editorial  from  the  State  Times 
In  Baton  Rouge,  La.  I  am  asking  it  be 
included  in  the  Rkcoxd  for  reading  by 
other  Bilemtjers. 

The  editorial  follows; 
[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La)  SUte-Tlmes. 
Feb.  9, 1M7] 

BtTIXTIKG  RHODSSIA  Is  FOIXT 

House  of  Representatives  Armed  Services 
Conimittee  memtiers  have  given  notice  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  that  they  wUI 
not  support  any  American  mllituy  inter- 
vention In  the  affairs  of  Rhodesia. 

The  amaalng  thing  Is  that  any  United 
States  national  administration  could  oon- 
template  any  sort  of  action  against  remote 
and  newly  independent  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  U  no  sort  of  threat  to  peace  In 
the  world,  now  or  at  any  other  time.  It  would 
have  made  Just  ss  much  aenae  to  identify 
Ethiopia  a  threat  to  world  peace  when  U 
Dues  began  the  Italian  invaaioo  of  that  un- 
happy  African  principality. 

Great  Britain  does  not  dare  try  to  assert 
domination  over  Rhodesia,  which  followed 
the  path  of  the  American  ocdonles  not  quite 
two  centuries  ago  and  rejected  submission 
to  the  government  of  Oreat  Britain  any 
longer.  She  is,  this  cM  aUy  who  once  was  an 
enemy,  perfectly  willing  to  let  us  pick  up  her 
marbles  for  her  and  hand  them  bock.  Wasn't 
it  Adolf  HlUer  who.  In  a  relatively  lucid  mo- 
ment, once  declared  that  Great  Britain  wss 
willing  to  fight  to  the  last  Frenchman? 

The  United  Nations,  now  insanely  veering 
from  its  charted  path  as  a  vehicle  for  world 
peace  and  accord  without  Intervention  in 
the  obviously  Internal  affairs  of  any  country, 
makes  the  case  that  Rhodesia's  voting  quaU- 
Qcatlons  do  not  suit.  Bo  we,  the  United 
States,  ought  to  kick  the  Rhodeslans  around, 
or  possibly  shoot  'em  up.  This  would  dem- 
onstrate what  votazlas  of  real  democracy  we 
are! 

In  the  Sudan,  aaorc  than  a  mUUon  Chris- 
tian Negroes  have  been  sUOn  or  driven  Into 
exUs  by  a  Moalaca  government.  No  one.  in 
or  out  of  the  Unlt«d  Nations,  recommends 
VJ9.  sanctions  against  the  Sudan  nor  the 
use  of  an  International  constabulary  to  pro- 
tect these  helpless  blacks. 

NMTly  aU  the  Moslem  and  Megro  "nations" 
of  Africa  an  rulad  by  4a^ota  or  tyrannical 
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muurr  nlwb.  with  no  democricy  »»?'•' 

wi«e  wltb  bullet  md  torch  and  nrord  tb. 

~t^  U..  OJ«..  recommendB  bujcUoq.  or 
^.ir  lnt.ry.nUoa  .g.ln.t  Tanl»nl.  .nd 
tn.  two  Congo..  ^      .^      n  «    .rut 

ju.t  wluit  und  ot  tooU  do  th.  OH.  Md 
Ore«t  Brttaln  tak.  m  to  be? 

n  will  t»k.  the  80th  OongTM.  to  penu«l. 
itama  we  .re  not,  »t  that. 
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Criae  PrtTBrtiM  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aovm  cabolwa 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OT  BEPRESENTATIVES 

WednekUiy.  Febrvant  «.  '»«7 
Mr  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  venTSceUent  and  timely  editorial 
^pUr2l "  the  Newt«rry  fb^er 
Newberry.  8.C..  on  February  14.  As  we 
oSrveCrime  Prevention  Week.  I  com- 
mT^d  tluToutstandlng  edltortall  to  the 
rtl^ntlorTof  e«:h  Member  of  Congress 
and  to  every  cllUenin  our  country: 

CWM.    VffLl.DA.LI    ID    coMMDwrrr 

COOFIXATIOM 

crime  hold.  .  pUtol  .t  the  hMd  of  e«nf 
•  .^.ri^ui   la   .  deuUT.   one-.lded  gMoe  ol 

•  STtl^r^ir.  h.».  on.  ch.nc.  in  70  oJ  b«ng 

lu  victim.  .     ._  

Odd.  oJ  70  to  1  m.y  be  .ttractlve  In  horse 
rJmK  Wt  not  When  Ut.  «id  property  «•« 
^ItS  lin.  Even  th.  m«t  r«:kle-  gambler 
wUdn"  b«k  .uch  odd.  .i(.ln.t  .  ""eup  ot 
murder,  r.pe.  ««ult,  buriliiry.  larceny,  rob- 
Sirv  «id  .UU)  theft.  T.t  we  and  our  fam. 
SS  ".pitted  daily  «aln.t  that  Uneup  and 
«l  thOK  odd.,  and.  the  odd.  set  wor»  by 
the  minute. 

The  70  to  1  njur.  U  b«ed  on  the  hor- 
rlfvlnl  timetable  of  crime  revelled  by  TBI 
rittaUcr^It  .how.  tlv.  ..rlou.  crlm«  .« 

;Snmltt«l  every  ">""■"-  •^•^""TJI 
.  mard«  every  hour.  .  forcible  "P*  "^ 
M  minute.,  a  robbery  every  four-and-a-haU 
ilnule..  an  «gravaled  -uuiult  every  two- 
„S  a-half  minute.,  an  auto  theft  every  mto- 
ut«.  a  larceny  of  WO  or  more  every  41  wc- 
ond.,  and  a  burglary  .very  27  ««ond.^  Thw. 
u  a  murder,  forcible  r^)*  or  a-ault  to  kill 
„^  two  minute..  At  that  r.t..  tune  I. 
rapidly  running  out  tor  all  of  ua. 
lull.  U»T.  u  hope.  crlm.  !•  "'""'^f 
to  mlt.  of  all  w.  ar.  told  about  th.  Inevl- 
Sbm  "oY-Sme  under  modem  «cl^°«'»' 
^d  Jon.,  the  moneter  1.  ""'nl^^ii  rtdj 
wUl  not  be  completely  vanquUhed  thU  rtd. 
of  heaven,  but  American.  mu.t  "ever  «c- 
cui^b  to  me  faulty  that  they  are  powerleM 
to  halt  crlme-a  appalling  growth. 

common  Kn»  convey,  that  <»"f''^'^ 
canb.  prevented,  and  that  cxUnlnaU  can  be 
^Sr*t  and  oonvlcl«l.  Where  then  doe.  the 
uuu  11.^  Why  doe.  crun.  ?..».  .uch 
formld.ble  advance,  each  T"f\ /^  '^ 
police  to  bume?  No,  th.  fault  1.  not  the 
SoUc,  but  in  oun-lve.  th.t  crime  1.  over- 
Whdmlng  u..  The  re«K>n?  BeC""  "•  " 
IndlvlduaU  and  famlll~  making  "?,">"  =°'°- 
munlty  do  not  niadenUy  oooper.t«  among 
ourwlve.  and  with  our  law  enforcement 
agenda.  In  flghUng  crune. 

The  naUon-.  Bxchange  aub.  hav.  a  ilm- 
pl.  workable  wluuon  to  halt  the  atMdy 
Proliferation  of  lawlM«neM.  It  U  eipr»eed 
m  their  .logan  for  the  30th  uinual  objerr- 
ano.   of   National   Crlm.  PrrwnUoo  Week, 
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'^"t'^^an.wer  to  the  crlm.  problem 
It  we  would  only  Kt  on  It.  Of  oounw  It  would 
miln  JcrlBce.  all  of  ua  would  have  to  .tart 
^«>^.dl  S»e  law.  all  the  ume.  We  would 
h^r^^e  to  th.  aid  of  ='"""„ -f"" 
^nal  attack,  report  to  ">e  PO^  ~  »" 
crime,  and  .uaplclon  of  crime,  and  ''l"'"*'' 
tSS^  in  criminal  cm.,  and  wrve  on  JurtM^ 
A.  iaxpayem.  we  would  have  to  provide  our 
poJie  vrtti  «lequate  pay.  <"««-''""? 
Sndltlon..  «>d  modern  equipment,  and. 
ISSve  all.  give  them  moral  '"PPb"-  J^f" 
Uonal  le«l^  would  have  to  e«hew  draa- 
^uerv  and  InaUt  on  obedlenc*  to  aU  law.. 
;^n12oi^  they  con.lder  uoJu.t.  and  work 
?«  Change,  of  law  through  the  democratic 
D^«~  Parenu  would  have  to  .tart  acUng 
ST^U  iS>ould.  teaching  their  chUdren 
obedlSc.  and  re.p«:t.  providing  them  with 
Mund   moral   value,   and   MtUng   good   ei- 

""f  would  mean  quit,  a  change  In  dally 
U.lng  for  many  of  u..  but  ""l"", «  "« 
Wllimg  to  let  crime  take  over  and  realgn  our- 
«,1,M  to  life  m  .  -clvlllKd-  jungle,  we  muet 
coop.rate  a.  a  commumty  to  conquer  crime. 
Nauonal  Crime  Prevention  Wwk  ahould  In- 
spire u.  to  get  on  With  the  Job. 


.rfm.  nrevenUon  U  elimination  of  crlme- 
h^lng  o^iSimSn..  Slum.  bre«l  crlm.  c^ 
SZ«\Ll  the  Prertdent  doe.  not  have  to 
SJi  ^hlngton  to  have  ihl.  conllrmwl. 

A  M«^prevenUon  .tep  U  better-trained 
-oD^Ton  lUl  rehablUtatlon  level,  and  the 
S^r  Z  training  the  higher  the  Prlc  Ug 

A  Jhlrf  .tep  U  better  """l"""!™      Jul 

./  JiCl  fj,.  White  HouM  an   lmpr««>lve 

'pjcmre'^o;  w,^t*s"  "'T-^i^rirt? 

Ohio  in  offender,  being  .etumed  to  KXlety 
iefore  they  can  be  adequately  treated 

^e  mM»«e  gave  no  attenUon  to  Oie 
po^:  ;S=^ment  problem  that  U  und«- 
■rTlnlnn  crime  control  In  every  major  city. 
^Cdmg  ".  Angel-  -her.  police  -larle. 
'.ri  among  th.  hlghe.t  in  the  nation. 

Police  morale  1.  at  a  low  point  and  I'  '• 
a  barrier  to  bringing  capabl.  men  Into  th. 
SwSnenU.  Th.  problem  I.  .out.  MU>ugh 
,I^u  atwnUon  at  Uie  national  level. 

l£^rreivr^'-"°^-J" 
irpoi^ce^r:"?eSru^rs^e"ofTt;^. 

62  of  Oiem  by  gun.,  In  1»«6 

Th.  m»«ge  Clean,  the  way  "^  »"•  '" 
tenalve  work  by  CongreM  on  Ughter  enm. 
control  and  how  to  pay  for  It. 
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Crime  IttScmt  If  Expcuive 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  BEPRgSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  Februam  IS.  1S67 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
President's  recent  message  to  Congre^, 
he  asked  for  a  »50  million  program  to 
make  the  streets  safer  and  to  control 
crime  through  the  development  of  more 
effective  crime  control  devices  and  a 
broad  system  of  rehabUltation  on  aU 
levels. 

An  editorial  in  the  Plain  Dealer  ex- 
amines the  findings  at  the  National 
Crime  Commission  and  the  cost  ol 
greater  rehabilitaUon  efforts.  It  indi- 
cates the  urgent  need  for  rapid  action 
of  the  Presidents  program  and  concludes 
that  his  message  "clears  the  way  for 
some  intensive  work  by  Congress  on 
UghUr  crime  control  and  how  to  pay  for 
it." 

Following  Is  the  editorUl  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Plain  Dealer  on  February 
7,1967: 

CmiHS  MrDictw.  I.  Kxsmsm 
The  FBI  aummary  for  1»«6,  the  lat«t  J»T 
for  which  flgurM  are  eompLt.,  .how.  that 
more  than  a,7BO,000  Krtou.  crlmM  wer.  re- 
ported in  the  Dnlted  state,  mat  year,  a  •% 
IncreaM  over  19«4. 

Of  .v.ry  1.000  inhabitant.,  14  were  vlcUma 
of  M>nou.  crime.,  a  15%  InCTeaae  over  19«0. 

Piealdent  Johi»on  propoM.  to  do  taat- 
thlng  about  theM  appalling  .Ututlc. 

In  a  .pedal  mt—ag.  to  CongreM.  b.  ha. 
uked  SSO  mimon  lor  a  program  to  make 
Uie  .treet.  aafer  and  to  control  crime. 

Among  objeeuve.  are  more  effective  alarm 
•yatem.,  tactical  K,uad.,  apeclal  itreet  Ufhl- 
Ing  and  greater  rehablHtaUon  efforu. 

It  k  wh.n  the  me.Mge  get.  Into  »me 
finding,  of  the  N.Uonal  Crime  OommlMlon 
that  the  Prealdent  begin,  to  touch  the  re.1 
heut  of  th.  crime  problem  and.  while  he 
daw  not  »y  ».  'h.  aMwer  In  mo.t  caM. 
1.  money. 
Th.  n~r ""—'""  "ay.  tha   ttt»t  .t«p  In 


Food  for  U£a 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  M«w  Toaa  

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febniarv  15.  '>«7 
Mrs  KELLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
face  of  a  threat  to  future  world  peace 
comparable  in  magnitude  to  the  H- 
Somb-the  crises  of  food  and  poptJa- 
Uon— the  President  has  taken  a  humaiie 
but  practical  and  realistic  stand  In  his 
message  on  food  for  India. 

nv^a  as  an  editorial  In  the  Monday 
Christian  science  Monitor  poinU  out 
consUtutes  not  only  an  Immciiae  world 
emergency,  but  "an  even  «'•»'"«"''' 
opportunity  to  show  how  concerted  In- 
ternational acUon  can  find  an  answer  to 
a  dire  problem." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  enter  this 
editorial  in  the  Ricoao. 

India  can  be  a  model  for  atta<*lrvg  the 
much  broader  crisis  that  U  buUdtag. 
The  United  States  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem alone.  It  wlU  Uke  vast  Interna- 
tional effort.   It  wiU  take  aggressive  self- 

'^We  better  make  that  clear  to  a"  con- 
cerned. We  are  aU  going  to  be  Uvlng 
with  this  problem  for  many,  many  years 
to  come. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  th.  Chrntlan  Sel.nM  Monitor.  Feb, 
«,  1M7| 
HnnKO  Una.  Two  Wat. 

There  .re  two  key  phraM.  In  frejldMt 
JohnKm'.  meMage  to  Congre*  on  food  help 

'°^^ca  would  cw..  to  b.  Am«lo.  U  It 
stood  IdlT  by  when  men  •tftrrad. 

We  fth»ll  approach  tiie  Indian  food  prob- 
lem through  the  Indian  aid  conwrtlum  orga- 
DlBMl  under  World  Bank  chalrmanahlp. 

in  ihort.  the  UnUed  SUte«  will  continue 
to  prore  lU  generoeltr  and  brotherhood 
through  large-ecale  food  ahlpmente  to  India, 
but  It  wUl  alBO  puah  for  »  worldwide,  we- 
fully  planned,  long-range  InternaUonal  at- 


tack upon  tJie  problem  of  htinger — In  India 
and  elMwhere. 

The  oeceeetty  for  both— the  generosity  and 
the  over-all  planning— te  made  itarklf  clear 
with  word  that  in  India'*  Bihar  state,  home 
of  8ome  50.000.000  human  belnge,  for  montba 
people  have  been  living  on  from  two  to  Ore 
ounces  of  grain  daUy.  And  even  this  pitiful 
morsel  was  made  ponlble  only  through  the 
ImportaUon  of  11,000,000  tons  of  grain  laet 
year. 

As  one  of  the  it«pe  to  meet  tbl>  yearl 
need  for  a  10.000,000-ton  grain  Import.  Prea- 
ldent Johnaon  la  proposing  aeniUng  a.000.000 
new  tone  forthwith.  Thl«  will  bring  Amer- 
ica's yearly  shipment  to  India  to  about  6,* 
600,000  tons. 

Such  shtpmenta  must  keep  on  so  long  as 
men,  women  and  children  look  to  them  In 
bitter  need.  And.  It  le  now  apparent  that 
thla  win  require  a  sharp  increase  In  Amer- 
ican grain  growing.  Indeed,  Washington  has 
already  b«^n  authorizing  the  sowing  of 
more  acreage. 

But  the  Indian  situation  requires  much 
more.  First,  it  demands  a  step-up  in  food 
shipments  from  lands  other  than  the  United 
Statca.  Such  shipments  from,  for  example. 
Australia.  Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
already  Uken  place.  These  must  be  supple- 
mented by  greater  donations  of  fertilizer, 
agricultural  gear,  and  the  utilisation  of  more 
foreign  know-bow. 

Most  of  all  the  Indian  situation  calls  for 
an  International  effort.  This  should  orga- 
nize both  relief  and  aid  on  a  continuing 
worldwide  masls.  It  should  stress  the  re- 
quirement for  ever  greater  efforts  at  self-help 
by  Indians.  It  should  press  for  more  succeas- 
ful  efforts  at  population  control. 

India  constitutes  an  immense  world  emer- 
gency. But  It  also  constitutes  an  even 
greater  world  opportunity  to  show  how  con- 
certed International  action  can  find  an 
answer  to  a  dire  problem. 


tlon's  technical  center  In  ICaml.  TUk^ 
noted  Tuesday  that  publisherm  "spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year  on  'reec*rcb  Into 
better  printing  method*." 

But,  he  told  a  meeUng  of  the  press  asso- 
datton,  "these  same  publishers  spent  Uttle 
or  nothing  on  research  Into  what  is  prlnt«d 
In  the  news  columns  of  their  newspapers." 

Herbert  said  there  should  t>e  no  conflict 
between  better  printing  processes  and  better 
news  ooverage.  "The  only  question  la 
whether  we  really  know  what  we  should  do 
to  provide  beUer  news  coverage." 

He  said  studies  ahould  be  made  on  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  news  con- 
t«nt. 

A  60-lnch  travel  page  story  on  LAtln- 
Amerlcan  scenery  may  be  more  impreaslve 
tn  Quantity  than  a  10-lnch  story  on  a  gov- 
ernmental change,  "while  actually  the 
shorter  story  is  more  significant  and  Im- 
portant," he  said. 

"I  am  concerned  about  the  coverage  we 
give  news  from  outside  our  own  nation." 
Herbert  said  "Not  only  Is  It  a  matter  of 
knowing  what  1*  going  on  In  other  countries 
but  of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  importance 
In  understanding  what  Is  going  on. 

"If  we  And  any  validity  In  the  argument 
that  newspapers  must  provide  community 
leadership  through  the  exercise  of  responsi- 
ble joumaUsm.  we  must  look  upon  this  re- 
sponsibility from  a  global  point  of  view." 


A  New  Look  at  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACH'DSITTa 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  February  IS.  1967 

Mr.  BURKS  of  Mafisachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  a  news  Item  that  appeared 
In  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger.  It  con- 
cerns recommendations  on  the  treat- 
ment of  news  which  Is  of  growing  con- 
cern, particularly  with  large  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  that  have  a  problem  on 
space  as  It  applies  to  local,  national  and 
International  news  stories.  The  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger,  in  my  opinion  Is  one  of 
the  best  newspapers  in  the  Nation.  It 
treats  the  news  In  an  objective  manner. 
The  Patriot  Ledger  has  a  wide  scope  of 
coverage,  local.  State.  National,  and  In- 
ternational. We  who  live  in  the  South 
Shore  section  of  Massachusetts  are  for- 
tunate  In  having  a  newspaper  that  up- 
holds the  highest  principles  In  journal- 
ism. The  news  story  follows: 
New  Look  st  Nkwb  Nkkdkd,  Borroa  Tslu 
Passa  Gaotrr 

Lima.  Pcau. — The  editor  of  The  Patriot 
Ledger  of  Quincy.  Mass..  says  newspapers 
should  use  savings  from  new  printing  tech- 
niques to  Improve  the  news  content  of  their 
publications. 

John  R.  Herbert,  who  also  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  later- American  Presa  Aasocla- 


ground  of  the  supposed  reluctance  of  their 
partners  to  co-operate.  The  Kennedy  Round 
can  bring  about  a  algnitlcant  contribution 
towards  liberalization  of  world  trade  only  if 
aU  participants  show  the  maximimi  willliig- 
ness  for  constructive  co-operation,  for  which 
a  growing  and  floxirlahing  world  economy  will 
be  our  common  reward." 

W^  said.  The  road  to  freer  world  trade 
Is  a  two-way  thoroughfare.  It  is  especially 
nice  to  hear  this  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 


The  Soatk  Bead  Tribane  Says,  "The  Road 
to  Freer  World  Trade  Is  a  Two-Way 
Tkoroafhfare" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRAOEMAS 

or   DCOIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  19G7 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  most  thoughtful 
editorial.  "Swiss  Movement."  from  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  of  February  11. 
Id67,  concerning  the  Kennedy  round  of 
negotiations  on  trade  and  tariffs. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Swiss  Movsicxnt 

President  Johnson's  order  last  month  re- 
ducing U.S.  Import  duties  on  watch  move- 
ments wsa  of  particular  importance  to  Swlta- 
erland.  Swiss  manufacture  of  watch  move- 
ments is  a  major  industry  sensitive  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  trade  barriers. 

Hence  the  Swiss  gave  the  United  SUtes 
a  loud  round  of  applause. 

The  Swiss  might  have  let  It  go  at  that, 
having  duly  expressed  their  appreciation,  and 
sat  down. 

They  chose  Instead  to  hall  Mr.  Johnson's 
order  ss  a  reminder  to  the  participants  in  the 
so-called  Kennedy  Round  of  negotiations  on 
trade  and  tariffs  of  the  necessity  to  behave 
in  the  same  spirit  If  there  is  to  be  significant 
progress  toward  freer  world  trade. 

Hana  Schaffner.  head  of  the  Swiss  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Economy,  put  It  tn  these 
words: 

"We  would  like  to  Interpret  this  declston 
as  an  Indication  of  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  government  to  do  everything 
In  its  power  to  contribute  to  a  successful 
oonclualon  of  the  Geneva  negotiations  In 
other  fields  as  well.  As  a  neceasary  and  In- 
dispensable counterpart  to  this,  however,  the 
other  participants  in  the  Kennedy  Round, 
great  or  amail.  must  behave  in  the  same 
apirlt:  they  must  refrain  from  withholding 
concessions    of    their    own    on    the    alleged 


Help  for  Oar  Gold  Miainc  laduitry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALirOBlVlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  tS.  l$67 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  remarks  made  by  Con- 
gressman AsNOLD  OiaSKif  of  Montana  at 
the  Seventh  Annual  Mining  Conference 
and  Exhibition  tn  Denver.  Colo.,  Feb- 
ruary 11. 

I  ^are  Congressman  Olsem's  concern 
for  the  state  of  our  disappearing  gold- 
mining  Industry.  Yesterday  he  Intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  calling  for 
as^stance  to  encourage  Increased  pro- 
duction of  gold,  and  I  request  that  his 
remarits  in ,  Denver  be  Inserted  in  the 
CoKCRBssioNAL  RECORD  at  thls  time: 

OOUD    SiTBSIDT    Box 

1  was  eager  to  accept  the  InvltaUon  to 
come  to  Denver  today  to  visit  with  you 
briefly  about  the  dwindling  production  of 
gold:  a  problem  which,  unless  solved,  could 
very  soon  seriously  threaten  our  already 
weakened  gold   reserve. 

AU  of  us  who  lived  through  the  dUBcuH 
years  of  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties, 
when  our  Nation  was  afflicted  by  the  great- 
est depression  the  World  has  even  known, 
know  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  any  citizen 
to  exist  now  on  what  it  cost  him  to  live 
then.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  ask  the  gold 
mining  industry  to  attempt  to  siu^lve  with 
the  same  Income  it  received  36  years  ago. 

Yet  this  Is  exactly  what  the  current  Gov- 
ernment policy  relating  to  gold  producers 
demands.  Over  the  years  our  Oovemment 
has  asked  the  domesUc  gold-mining  indus- 
try to  attempt  to  survive  in  the  face  of  ris- 
ing oosu  and  regulations  fixing  the  price  of 
its  product. 

It  is  a  matt«r  of  record  that  production 
costs  In  every  industry  have  increased  over 
the  years  and.  as  you  all  know,  the  gold  in- 
dustry Is  no  exception.  And  the  absurdity 
of  existing  regulaUons  are  supported  by  the 
fact  that,  while  there  Is  plenty  of  gold  In  our 
hills,  the  production  of  gold  has  become 
more  and  more  a  "by-product  enterprise." 

Unfortunately,  our  Government  sometimes 
doesn't  patch  the  hole  in  the  henhouse  door 
imtll  alt  the  hens  have  gotten  away.  Action 
should  have  been  taken  sooner,  and  much  of 
the  damage  Is  already  done,  but  I  think  It 
Is  time  to  patch  the  hole  in  the  door  while 
ew  still  have  a  hen  or  two  left. 

Right  now  we  have  only  one  major  pro- 
ducer of  gold  In  this  country,  the  Carlln 
Gold  Mining  Company  of  Elko.  Nevada . 
only  twenty-flve  producers  supply  94  per- 
cent of  all  our  domestic  production  of  gold- 
Actually  three  firms  represent  approximately 
two-thirds  of  our  national  production  and 
much  of  the  gold  mined  In  this  nation  is 
a  by-product  of  a  base-metal  mining  opera- 
tion. 

Many  mines  have  closed  down  and  their 
wotkM  are  In  varying  degrees  of  decay.     Ex- 
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perU  predict  thit  unJMi  lonvrthlng  !•  don« 
u^«ii.t.lT  P>M  mmun  wUl  dJ«pp«»r  u 
ui  Induatrr  by  1970. 

c«ntu»t«l  bj  otBsr  W"""""""^  ?™; 
ouf  gold  rmtTTt  b«  been  gr«lu^lj  reduc«d 
OTW  Uie  U«t  MvenU  jeara.  »nil.  »econd. 
tHere  UM  been  >  .pect»culBr  lncr««M  In  U>« 
coMumpaon  of  gold  In  to.  uTa  and  Indu.- 
trr.  Th.  >«  of  gold  bj  U»  »"•  •f"  „">■ 
dilrtrr  hM  exceeded  our  domeellc  production 
of  ^d  every  year  .Ince  I"'.  "">''' ,"*! 
IMt  four  ye»rm  It  ha.  doubled.  For  the  flrit 
time  In  modem  monetary  hUtory.  all  newly 
mined  gold  U  going  Into  private  handa. 

Our  gold  production  continue*  to  de- 
crea«i  at  a  BtarOlng  rate  and  the  caU  for 
gold  for  commercial  purpoee.  H  .kyrocketlng 
at  even  a  greater  rate  with  growing  demanda 
In  •udl  areaa  aa  our  epace  and  def  enae  niMa. 
We  are  b<Komlng  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  import  of  gold  and  Uie  major  gold 
r«*rve.  outalde  the  nnlt.^  State,  we  found 
in  the  troubled  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
In  Communlat  bloc  natlona. 

We  have  ore  reserve,  within  our  bouDda- 
rlea.     It  1.  imperative  that  we  Ulte  advantage 

°'Th«  two  fK:tora-dwlndUng  production 
and  increaaed  demand— work  ««««*?^ 
They  oould  .pell  dlMiKer  During  ">•  "™t 
nine  month,  of  19M  the  Treaimry  relewed 
aioe  mllUon  for  dome.tlc  consumption,  and 
in  1968  It  releaaed  IllB  mlUlon. 

And  we  have  the  added  conalderatlon  that 
wme  of  our  mend.  In  the  world  '"""T  « 
nation,  are  converting  large  dollar  boldUiga 
into  gold.  Prance,  alone,  ha.  converted  *7a 
bUllim  to  gold  .Ince  1992.  TbU  la  »°oth" 
aapect  to  the  problem  which  deinand.  lu 
^^Klutlon.  I  think  action  •boull  be 
taken  to  dlKonrage  thla  outflow  of  gold-  but 
It  would   take  too  much  time  to  dweU  on 

"^t  ^not  b.  ««y  to  revive  una  Nation  a. 
a  major  producer  of  gold.  »  "»  »1"'^,"°S 
difficult  to  recover  If  a  .Ituatlon  ta  »llow»d 
to  deteriorate  too  tar  and  the  empty.  ">«"=« 
•raid  mine,  mattered  throughout  our  WMtero 
^le.  teetlfy  to  the  fact  that  .uoh  deteriora- 
tion hae  taken  plaM. 

Monday  I  wUl  Introduce  a  bin  m  ™ 
Houae  of  BepreaentaUve.  calling  for  .ubaM^ 
payment,  by  the  Oold  Mlnoi  ^""""^ 
8^unl«lon  to  mlnera  of  gold  to  maintain 
the  rate  of  gold  production  f^J^f^"^ 
mine,  and  to  .tlmulat.  IncreMad  I^od""'"^ 
through  the  reopening  of  mlnea  whlcb  have 
been  forced  to  doee.  ,.„___<< 

The  Treaniry  Department  ha«  eiprewed 
lu  fear  that  the  world  might  view  «uch  leg- 
laiatioo  with  uncertainty.  The  Department 
think,  .uch  acUon  could  be  conaldered  » 
ll«t  rtep  toward  Increaung  ">«  P'""  "ij™? 
and  payment,  which  recogntee  the  lncrea«« 
CO.U  of  producing  gold  .ince  the  1930.  could 
b*  interpreted  to  Imply  '"•  ""^Pj*""  ,^J 
th.  united  SUtea  of  price,  for  gold  which 
ara  higher  than  the  omdal  raw  of  W6  per 

""Fw't.  let  me  »y  that  the  legtalatlon  I  wUl 
introduce  Include,  a  cUu«i  stating  flatly 
••that  flnanclal  a»l.tance  paymonu  to  domea- 
tlc  gold  producer,  hereunder  .hall  have  no 
effect  upon  the  monetary  P^'"*  °'  "P"."!  P?^ 
by  the  Traaaury  Department  of  the  United 
SUtea."  ,  ^ 

Secondly,  when  the  gold  coverage  of  de- 
pcalta  of  the  Federal  ReMrve  bank,  waa  re- 
moved in  198*  there  waa  no  ruah  to  convert 
dollar,  to  gold  in  the  Central  BKok.  of 
Burope.  Surely  thla  .tep  taken  by  the 
Tr»a.ury  could  have  been  Interpreted  as  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  demonetlalng  gold— 
a  move  toward  the  devaluaUon  of  the  dollar. 
European  banking  ofllclal.  are  not  .tupid: 
they  undetatood  the  logical  reaKinlng  be- 
hind the  Treasury-,  declrion  In  19«*  arid  I 
know  they  would  see  the  logic  In  eetabUah- 
Inc  a  nibaldy  Intended  to  revltallie  the  gold 
mining  Industry  In  the  United  States.  Our 
tntanUon  U  to  stteofthen.  not  to  weaken  the 
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Last  year  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflalra  racommended  the  enaet- 
ment  of  leglalaUon  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  introduced.  I  will  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  urge  my  coUeague.  on  "-Is  Im- 
Jitant  Committee  to  attack  this  problem 
with  renewed  vigor  In  the  90th  Coogrees.  u 
we  all  work  together.  I  am  optlmlBtlc  that  we 
can  achieve  the  goal  for  which  we  have  been 
working  over  the  years. 


Police  Merkic 


here  Indicate.  I  «n  not  afraid.  But  I  do 
want  to  be  backed  up.  All  the  worn  crimi- 
nal needs  to  do  Is  point  a  flnger  at  a  pcjlce- 
man  and  yell  'police  bruuluy-  Everything 
^U  then  for^tten.  Th.  attention  focu.« 
on  the  pouwman  m  being  the  culprit  no 
matter  how  phony  and  patently  Irresponsible 
the  charge  may  be  • 

Perhap.  there  Is  »roe  exaggeration  In  tils 
But  thefe  is  aUo  a  great  deal  of  ttuth  &od 
Mmethlng  had  better  be  done  about  it.  For 
the  alternative  U  a  conunulng  drop  In  poUce 
morale  and  effectlveness.-and  a  c?"~P"?«; 
ing  rlM  in  the  rate  of  crime  and  the  number 
of  criminals. 


February  15,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 


or  n.oam. 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  February  15.  I»*7 
Mr.  FOQUA.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  SUr  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  presented  an  editorial  entitled 
••Sagging  Police  Morale."         ..      ^ 

It  5hould  be  read  by  every  Member  ol 
the  Congress. 

I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  District  Committee  that 
authorized  and  urged  the  Hamcy  report. 
I  think  the  Star  has  done  an  cxceUent 
Job  of  capsuling  lU  nndlngs.  and  what 
the  editorial  has  to  say  la  serious. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the  attitude 
of  the  community  toward  itt  police  de- 
partment. This  atUtude  needs  to 
change. 

I  urge  you  to  read  the  editorial: 

Sagcimg  Police  lioaAi.x 
The  report  which  ha.  been  prepared  for 
the  Bou»  DUtrtct  commlttea  by  Malaehl  L. 
Harney  I.  a  Mrtoua  effort  to  eaamlne  the 
problems  of  law  enforcement  and  poUce 
morale  In  Waahlngton  from  the  poUceman. 
Dolnt  of  view.  Thu  1.  something  that  badly 
heeded  to  be  done  and  It  should  Mrve  a  use- 
ful purpose.  

One  of  the  graver  Inference,  to  ha  drawn 
from  this  report  I.  that  the  D>«f^  '•„''£- 
pruachlng  a  point  at  which  It  either  wUI  n» 
impoaalble  to  police  large  McUons  of  the  city 
or  the  standard,  now  Mt  for  poUc*  racrulu 
will  have  to  be  lowered. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  tor  a  variety  of  re«- 
un.  young  men  are  not  Inleieated  In  being 
polKMnen  and  It  1.  becoming  Increaalngly 
SuBcult  to  replace  thoM  who  leave  the  force. 
Something  can  be  done,  and  U  being  done, 
about  KJme  of  the  problem..  Step,  already 
taken  to  provide  better  pay  and  better  equip- 
ment are  examples.  A  larger  reMOn  tor  the 
lo..  of  policemen  and  the  dlfflculty  In  replac- 
ing them,  however,  will  be  found  In  a  grow- 
In*  belief  on  the  part  of  the  police  tbat  they 
arS  not  being  .upported  by  the  community, 
by  the  courts  or  by  District  oBclals. 

One  example  can  be  Men  In  Saturday  af- 
ternoon-, disgraceful  spectacle  when  two 
police  ofllcera  undertook  to  arrest  flve  men 
whoee  car  wa.  found  to  contain  loaded  guna 
md  two  ski  masks— cools  of  the  stlck-up 
artist.  The  poUce  were  beaten,  one  KrtOurir 
Meanwhile,  a  crowd  of  some  300  to  600 
taunWd  the  police.  One  of  the  arreeted  men 
appeara  to  have  been  .t  liberty  on  perKrnal 
hood,  which  means  no  bond,  although  he 
waa  under  Indictment  on  three  counts  or 
sMault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  two  counia 
of  robbery  and  thrae  oounU  of  c«rryln«  a 
dangeroua  weapon.  This  U  simply  outra- 
geous. 

The  nub  of  the  Harney  findings  U  dimmed 
up  In  a  .tatement  by  one  police  private:  I 
dont  BUnd  taking  the  riak  of  brtng  beaten 
up  or  evm.  of  balng  rtiot  at:  that  la  part  of 
police  work.     And  the  fact  that  1  am  rtUl 


Tkal  $3  BUBoB  Foreipi  Aid   Ii  Fraod 
Balked  is  Skeepdip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUTSIAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesddv.  Febniam  fS.  "*' 
Mr.  RABICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently there  Is  some  confusion  In  our  land 
as  to  just  what  lUms  In  the  budget  con- 
sUtute  foreign  aid.  But  we  all  know  that 
regardless  of  what  It  U  called  by  anyone^ 
It  still  costs  dollars  and  cenU  deducted 
from  mom  and  dads  paycheck. 

For  the  reading  Interest  of  my  fellow 
coUeagues,  I.am  asking  that  M^Henry 
J  Taylors  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times  on  February  6. 
1987,  be  Inserted  foUowlng  my  comments. 

The  article  follows; 
THAT    »3    BnxioM    Foanon    An>    Is    Pi»ot 
Batho  Q>  Sunmip 
(By  HetuTT  J  Taylor) 
PreMdent     Johnson     a.ks     CongreM     for 
around  *3  bllUon  In  foreign  aid,  K>lenmly 
claiming  cula. 

Fellow  pea^nu,  we-re  being  had 
That  $3  billion  1.  nonwnse.  a  flgure  Mr. 
johnKin  might  a.  weU  have  popped  out  of  a 
Chinees   medicine   man',   baakel   of   makes. 
The  real  cost  exceed.  (9  billion. 

Study  the  propoaed  budget,  which  we  Ul- 
paylng  peasant,  are  not  suppoWHl  to  do.  and 
iou  ^11  flnd  nearly  »S  billion  addiuonally 
scattered  In  14  other  separate  sections  not 
included  in  the  Prertdenfs  oBlclal  foreign  aid 

"^s.  Include  the  tl.B  bllUon  "Food  for 
Peace  -  deliveries.  MM  million  for  the  Inter- 
America  Bank  and  International  Develop- 
ment Association  and  International  organlia- 
Uons.  glia  million  for  the  Peace  Corps,  etc. 
1  flnd  that  our  aid  sun  goes  lo  83  countries. 
Meanwhile,  overheard,  the  duplication  U 
robbing  us  hUnd.    Hey.  that's  our  money  1 

contrary  to  popular  Impreralon.  tbe  State 
Department  ha.  a  budget  that  u  peanuts 
compared  with  the  whole  baeket.  The  Cen- 
tral Inteiugence  Agency  alone,  for  example. 
U  twice  a.  large  a.  the  SUte  Department 
and  Kiend.  at  least  twice  as  much  money. 
But  when  It  cornea  to  being  nnderetood  by 
our  public,  the  SUte  Department  ha.  alway. 
bad  a  genlu.  for  putting  tn.  woret  foot  for- 
ward and  tew  taxpayers  know  the  truth. 

When  you  go  Into  our  embaeey  In  Lon- 
don. Part..  Rome,  etc.,  the  poor  old  State 
Department  U  done  a  continuing  InJuaUce  by 
visitors  who  think  the  horde,  on  hand  ate 
State  Department  employes. 

Incredibly,  about  46  Washington  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  concerned  to  varying 
degrees  with  forming  and  Implementing  for- 
eign policy,  which  u  one  nfoa  why  the 
united  State,  ao  oftan  comea  In  on  the  ca- 
boose In  aflalra  abroad. 


Twenty-two  federal  agencies  board  st  our 
embawles.  They  have  nearly  3«,000  Ameri- 
can dvlUans  scattered  around  In  !3«  coun- 
tries on  our  taxpayer.^  pay  roU.  In  addlUon. 
we  taxpaylng  peaaants  pay  about  91.000  for- 
eign nationals  In  our  agencies  overseas. 

OiUy  about  37  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  civilians 
assigned  abroad  are  employes  of  the  State 
Department  our  aid  agency  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formaUon  Agency  aU  lumped  together.  Mora 
than  half  (63  per  cent)  work  tor  the  DefenM 
Department.  The  remaining  11  per  cent  are 
employed  by  other  Waahlngton  bureau,  too 
numerou.  to  ll.t. 

In  KHne  place.  I've  been,  the  coordination 
1.  like  a  dozen  Ben  Turpln.  peeping  at  each 
otber  through  an  a.pldl.tra  plant. 

A.  one  result  to  which  all  this  contributes, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  figures  show  that 
In  the  past  10  year,  we  lost  about  M.4  blUlon 
In  gold  while  other  countrle.  gained  913  bil- 
lion. The  gold  behind  our  money  tell  from 
931.9  blUlon  to  »13J  billion.  Other  coun- 
tries' gold  climbed  from  914  3  billion  to  92''  9 
billion  and  their  additional  dollar  balance, 
subject  to  conversion  Into  our  taxpayers' 
dollar,  went  from  9138  billion  to  9283  bil- 
lion. The  outalde  world  now  hold.  965  billion 
In  gold  and  doUara — nearly  tvrice  as  much 
as  10  years  ago — whUe  our  gold  reaerve  has 
Just  struck  another  new  29-year  low. 

Nevertheless.  President  Johiuon  most 
lately  promised  the  fifth  annual  conference 
for  the  Alliance  of  ProgreM  that  America's 
(taxpayer.)  goal.  In  Latin  America  are  140 
million  new  Job.,  a  million  new  homea 
counties,  new  clawroom..  etc..  and  all  with 
no  dlu:emlble  way  to  achieve  tlieM  even 
though  we  taxpaylng  peaaanta  have  been 
putting  about  91  billion  a  year  down  Uiere 
and  still  are. 

Wbat  Mr.  Johnson  might  more  honestly 
have  told  u.  In  hi.  budget  mcMage  Is  that 
all  nine  members  of  an  advisory  committee 
sponsored  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  have  resigned  becAuse  of  "haphazard 
methods  of  determining  aid  program."  and 
have  reported  their  realgnatlons  to  the  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  OHlce.  charged  by  law  with 
auditing  federal  agencies. 

This  Inside  explosion  caused  an  Inside  Im- 
passe which  President  JohiMon  ha.  kept  un- 
der cover  while  he  claim,  frugality  In  the 
foreign  aid  budget. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  haa  been  re- 
fused pennlsalon  to  audit  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  agencies'  expenditure,  for  the 
Alliance  for  Piugie... 

Mr.  Johnson  falls  again  to  tell  u.  the  full 
truth.  The  new.  better-balanced  Congrea. 
should  not  .tart  Ita  cuts  with  the  profened 
93  billion.  The  unrevealed  total  99  billion 
la  the  proper  target.  Please  remember  this 
the  next  time  you  see  the  nonMnM  about  93 
bllUon. 


Scmator  Hirrjr  F.  Bjrd  o(  Vvtiaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcKicAif 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OT  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  IS.  1967 
Mrs.  ORrPFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Senator  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  John  A.  Hamilton,  a  former 
Virginian  now  writing  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  wrote  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  Senator.  I  am  pleased  to  spread  It 
In  the  Rbcom  bo  that  all  who  admired 
Senator  Byrd  may  read  it. 
The  artiicle  foDows: 


Br«D,  OF  Vmoikia.  I>iia — Vonas.  Peesidskts 

AwAxna  Ha  Wou) 

<By  John  A.  Hamilton) 

Forgive  the  penotial  reference.     I  w&nt  to 

talk  about  Sen.  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  a  Vlr- 

glnlui.  and  about  my  botne  state  with  Its 

Blue  Rldce  Uounulns  now  ablaae  with  red 

oaks   and   orange   aabes  and,   many  league* 

below,  its  Shenandoah  River  winding  gently 

among  theee  bllla. 

I  ride  the  mountain  tope,  1  ride: 

I  have  found  my  life  and  am  tatlafled. 

Edwin  Markham's  lines  tug  at  those  of 
us  who  have  tramped  the  wooded  Blue 
fudge.  sUn  notched  with  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's trvnches,  and  the  lines  call  to  all  who 
have  lived  In  the  Valley  of  Virginia  amid  Its 
red  bams,  white  frame  homes,  spired 
churches  and  carefully  tended  fields  dotted 
this  time  of  year  with  golden  hutches  of 
reaped  wheat. 

Byrd'B  dead  now.  at  79.  and  he  wlU  be 
claimed  by  the  hills  he  loved- 

Avid  mountain  climber.  Byrd  Ignored  In- 
tense arthritic  pains  In  his  later  years  to 
scale  such  peaks  as  Hawks  Bill.  Naked  Top, 
Roundhead  Ridge  and.  his  favorite.  Old  Sag. 
Earlier,  he  badgered  Prunklln  D.  Rooaevelt 
into  building  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and 
Byrd  personally  donated  camp  sites  and 
cabins  high  in  the  mountains.  He  became 
the  National  Park  Service's  only  honorary 
member. 

PollUclans  from  the  deep  folds  of  Vir- 
ginia's western  mountains  as  well  as  those 
from  the  rolling  Piedmont  section  of  the 
state  to  Tidewater  where  resort  sands  edge 
the   Atlantic   looked   to   Byrd   for  guidance. 

BvTd  held  high  public  office  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  heading  the  powerful  Byrd 
organization  which  ran  Virginia  and.  for 
many  years,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
which  carefully  reviewi  major  pieces  of 
spending  lefflslstion  On  mnny  important 
Issues  presidents,  state  officials  and  court- 
house hangers-on  alike  awaited  "the  word" 
and  the  word  came  from  Byrd.  He  was  as 
he  has  been  celled,  the  Buddha  of  Berryvllle. 

But  no  brooding  Buddha,  he.  Small,  frail 
in  his  later  years,  he  remained  vigorous 
unUl  his  mortal  Illness  forced  him  to  resign 
from  the  Senate  sbout  a  year  ago.  The  things 
you  remember  about  him  were  his  charm  and 
grace  and  persuasiveness,  his  twinkling  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks  which  puffed  up  round  and 
red  when  he  smiled. 

Courtly,  conservative,  a  man  of  impeccable 
integrity.  thU  Virginia  Democrat  held  the 
esteem  of  virtually  every  member  of  Oon- 
greas  who  came  to  know  him  and.  so,  It  Is  not 
extraordinary  that  a  Republican  member  of 
the  House  has  eulogised  him  perhaps  better 
than  others  In  Washington. 

Rep.  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan  said  that 
"Byrd's  devotion  to  the  fundamentals  of  free 
government  will  remain  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  ui.  Virginia  has  produced  her  share 
of  great  Americans,  from  Washington  to 
Wilson  and  from  Jefferson  to  Horry  Flood 
Byrd.- 

Byrd  was  a  JelTersonlan  Democrat  In  that 
he  believed  government  ought  to  be  kept 
does  to  the  people.  "Divide  the  counties 
into  wards!"  urged  Jefferson 

"Virginians  today  still  believe  In  the  Jef- 
feieonlan  doctrine  that  the  least  governed 
people  are  the  beet  governed."  said  Byrd. 
"We  oppose  the  vast  and  Increasing  ood- 
centratlon  of  power  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  we  are  alarmed  by  it."  * 

In  a  rumpled  white  linen  suit,  mopping 
perspiration  from  a  reddish  face,  Byrd  would 
mount  the  back  of  a  flat-bed  truck  or  stand 
atop  a  wooden  crate  at  his  annual  apple 
orchard  picnics  and  talk  poUUcs.  In  the 
nature  of  things  bard  to  explain  to  outsiders. 
Byrd'i  poUtlcal  phUoeophy  was  Virginia^ 
political  philosophy  and  vice  versa,  each 
drawtng  strength  from  the  other.    OtmoeU 


waa  an  aeUve  force  at  work  In  the  state  and 
the  young  absorbed  philoeopby  as  the  soU  ab- 
sorbed rain. 

Part  waa  metaphyseal,  a  fusion  of  spirits 
with  a  large  degree  of  Intuition  Involved 
As  the  birds  knew  to  fiy  south  in  the  winter 
and  the  o&lts  to  turn  red  and  the  sycamores 
yeUow.  Virginians  knew— or  thought  they 
knew — how  Byrd  felt  on  Issues. 

"The  reasons  for  Virginians'  conservatism 
can  be  summartxad  In  four  parts."  he  ex- 
plained at  a  picnic  several  years  ago:  "Deep 
background  In  the  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican system;  great  ordeals  under  oppression 
of  centralized  power;  unwavering  adherence 
to  principles;  and  belief  in  lound  progress 
Our  attitude  has  never  been  expressed  better 
than  Thomas  Jefferson  put  It  in  an  1816  let- 
ter to  Samuel  Kerchlval.    He  said  : 

"  'A  departure  from  principle  In  one  Is- 
stance  becomen  a  precedent  for  a  second:  the 
second  for  a  third;  and  so  on  'til  the  bulk 
of  society  Is  reduced  to  misery  without  sen- 
sibilities, except  for  sin  and  suffering.  The 
forehorse  of  this  frightful  situation  Is  public 
debt  Taxation  follows  that,  and  In  Its  train 
there  Is  wretchedness  and  oppression.'  " 

Byrd  oppoeed  many  social  reform  meas- 
ures of  the  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal,  New  Fron- 
tier and  Great  Society.  He  broke  completely 
with  FDR,  caused  President  Truman  to  com- 
plain about  "too  many  'birds'  to  the  Con- 
gress," and  young  John  F.  Kennedy  to  con- 
fess that  "he  gives  us  flu."  Nor  could  Byrd 
accept  the  Supreme  Court's  1964  school  de- 
segregation decision,  terming  It  "the  ulu- 
mate  In  Judicial  usurpation"  and  looking 
wistfully  fctf  lu  reversal. 

But  Byrd's  opposition  was  based  on  prln- 
dplee.  not  prejudices,  for  as  governor  of 
Virginia  he  had  Inserted  one  of  the  first  antl- 
lynch  laws  onto  southern  law  books.  He 
balked  at  some  epending  measures  of  various 
administrations  because  he  considered  them 
profligate.  )eopardlxlng  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar and  threatening  the  sort  of  Inflation  set- 
tling on  the  land  today.  He  annually  trim- 
med non-essential  federal  expenditures  by 
millions  of  dollars. 

Our  ship  of  state  needs  anchors  as  well  as 
propellers  and  with  Byrd's  death  It  has  lost 
a  valuable  one.  Doubtless  his  rural  back- 
ground helps  explain  bis  political  phtloaophy 
An  apple  grower,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  he  Uved  at  his  beautiful  Rosemoni 
much  as  Jefferson  had  lived  at  Montlcello. 

And  the  poet  Markham  In  writing  nf  the 
mouniAlns  wrote  also  of  Byrd. 

f  ride  the  hill*,  t  forgive.  I  forget 

Life's  hoard  of  regret — 

AU  the  terror  and  pain 

Of  the  chaflnif  chain 

Grind  on.  O  cities,  grind 

I  leave  you  a  blur  behind. 

Byttl'B  roots,  tracing  back  to  Virginia's 
earliest  aristocracy,  were  nourished  in  rural 
Virginia. 

"I  love  tbeae  mountJUna,"  be  once  confided 
from  the  top  of  Old  Bag.  "I  Uke  to  look  out 
over  the  ridges  and  valleys  and  watch  the 
changing  shadows." 

As  Byrd  loved  his  Virginia,  a  native  far 
from  home  can  report,  so  his  Virginia  loved 
him. 


CU  Mmd  NSA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JSKBXT 

IN  TBI  BOUaS  or  REPSSSSKTA'Ii  VBU 

ruefdoy.  Febnuay  T,  t$tT 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  uproar  over  t&a 
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reveUUon  th»t  the  CIA  has  been  flnanc- 
Ing  the  National  Student  Assoctatlon 
(NSAi  to  the  tune  of  I400.000  per  year 
raijes  some  very  fundamental  questions. 
First  wa«  the  clandestine  relationship 
at  aU  useful?  Did  the  NSA  succeed  In 
countering  the  ellorU  of  Its  Communist- 
supported  oppodtes?  Or  was  the  CIAs 
under-the-table  subsidy  of  the  NSA  not 
only  immoral  and  corrupt,  but  futUe  and 
counterproductive  as  well? 

The  subsidy  was  made  "covert,  a  State 
Department  official  explained,  because  it 
was  decided  that  public  disclosure  of 
Government  financing  would  have 
opened  the  NSA  to  Communist  attacks 
as  an  Instrument  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  But  Is  not  the  real  eOect  of  this 
covertness.  when  It  U  finally  made  pubUc. 
Infinitely  more  damaging  to  the  reputa- 
Uon  of  the  NSA  and  the  United  States 
than  the  harm  the  CIA  was  supposedly 
trying  to  protect  against. 

A  free  society.  If  it  is  to  remain  free, 
must  not  stoop  to  adopt  the  tactics  of 
totaUtarlanlsm.  The  behavior  of  the 
CIA  is  doubly  damaging  In  this  respect. 
Ptrst  our  reputation  abroad  has  suffered 
a  great  blow.  but.  equally  ImporUnt.  the 
CIA  has  helped  contribute  to  a  frighten- 
ing domestic  phenomenon.  We  are 
creating  a  generation  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  no  faith  In  the  honesty 
and  openness  of  their  own  country. 
Specifically.  NSA  has  chapters  on  more 
than  300  American  coUege  and  university 
campu.w3  where  about  1.5  million  stu- 
dents are  gaining  an  education:  these 
students  cannot  help  but  be  disillusioned. 
Several  conclusions  are  obvious.  Mr. 
Speaker.  First,  the  CLA  has  destroyed 
forever  the  usefulness  of  the  NSA. 
One  NSA  student  leader  said: 
ThU  hM  become  a  nighcmare  tor  iM.  Oui 
whole  credibility  hM  bMD  bMed  on  the 
Immie  th«t  we  ere  Indepetident.  Now  everr- 
thlng  we  do  or  have  done  wlU  be  tainted 
whether  weTe  guUty  or  not. 

The  NSA.  If  it  continues  In  existence, 
will  always  be  suspect.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  CIA  has  not  used  other  groups  of 
scholars  or  professional  people  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  The  CIA  acUon  In  this 
InsUnce  is  nothing  less  than  horrifying. 
It  is  also  incredibly  stupid. 

Perhaps  the  most  imbellevable  aspect 
of  the  whole  affair  Is  the  climislness  of 
the  CLA.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  most  sophisticated  IntelUgence 
organlzaUons  and  yet  it  lets  Itself  get 
caught  subsidizing  a  bunch  of  kids.  How 
horribly  demoralising:  high-paid  super- 
sleuths,  part  of  the  country's  chief  intel- 
ligence agency,  are  nabbed  where  no  self- 
respectmg  burglar  would  have  left  a 
fingerprint. 

For  many  months  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McC»bthy).  has 
been  calling  for  the  CIA  to  let  the  Con- 
gress know  more  of  its  activities  and  ex- 
penditures. The  Oversight  Committee 
of  the  other  body  has  added  three  Sen- 
ators from  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee as  a  result  of  Senator  McCsbiht's 
efforts.  The  House  should  do  the  same. 
Thatc  la  no  reason  on  earth  why  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  should  not  know 
more  about  the  activities  of  the  CIA. 
After  all  if  they  allow  undergraduates  in 
on  their  activities  why  not  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people? 
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The  relationship  between  the  CIA  and 
the  NSA  reportedly  began  In  1952.  In 
that  year  John  Foster  Dulles  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State.  His  brother, 
Allen  then  Deputy  Director,  shortly  be- 
came Director  of  the  CIA.  Did  John 
Foster  Dulles  persuade  his  brother,  Allen, 
of  the  need  to  give  money  to  the  student 
group  to  counter  the  Communist  moves 
of  the  day?  The  Dulles  brothers  were 
splendid  public  servants,  somewhat 
Cromwelllan  in  phUosophy.  That  esU- 
mable  Englishman  said,  ■Trust  In  God 
and  keep  your  powder  dry."  In  this  In- 
stance. I  suppose  that  the  DuUes  brothers 
forgot  that  leaks  might  dampen  the 
powder.  Their  successors  compounded 
the  errors. 

I  think  it  fundamental  that  the  acuvl- 
tles  and  expenditures  of  the  CIA  be 
thoroughly  examined  by  responsible  con- 
gressional authorities.  The  CIA  and  aU 
other  Oovemment  departments  must  not 
only  be  protected  from  dominance  by 
each  other,  but  should  perform  only  their 
legally  assigned  functions.  The  CIA  was 
never  meant  to  be  a  military  agency  or  a 
State  Department.  Further,  the  CIA 
was  never  meant  to  dominate  private  or- 
ganizations, labor  unions,  or  tax-exempt 
foundations.  It  must  never  again  be 
allowed  to  do  so. 

The  exposure  of  the  CIA  wU)  prove  a 
valuable  thing  If  It  leads  to  a  proper  In- 
vestigation and  definition  of  the  Agency's 
responsibilities.  It  Is  now  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  take  remedial  acUon 
without  delay. 


men  have  taken  up  the  fight,  and  their 
sacrifices  compare  with  those  of  men 
from  our  past  wars. 

Our  fighting  men  do  not  know  the 
term  "retreat."  Here  in  America  these 
men  deserve  our  every  consideration. 
We  must  not  retreat,  either,  and  must  act 
In  their  behalf.  We  must  provide  for 
these  men  when  they  have  fought  the 
fight  and  return  home  to  receive  the 
plaudlU  of  a  grateful  Nation,  Just  as  all 
of  our  other  veterans. 

The  call  to  duty— the  same  call  that 
has  gone  out  to  millions  before  them — 
waii  answered  by  these  young  men.  To- 
day, they  bear  arms  in  the  name  of  this 
Nation. 

On  January  31  the  President  sent  us 
a  message  dealing  with  veterans  bene- 
fits for  these  brave  young  men.  He 
called  the  proposed  legislation  the  Viet- 
nam Conflict  Servicemen  and  Veterans 
Act  of  1967. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  behind  any  ac- 
tions this  body  may  take  to  rectify  the 
InequlUes  which  now  exist  for  our  serv- 
icemen who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 


February  15,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    BODTH    CABOLJN4 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  tS,  19S7 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  11,- 
OOO  miles  away  from  their  native  home- 
land, over  400,000  Americans  are  Involved 
In  protecting  the  Uves  of  approximately 
15  million  South  Vietnamese  and  other 
Asians  threatened  with  subjugation  or 
death  by  communism  from  outside  their 
own  country.  These  valiant  American 
soldiers  are  defending  freedom,  not  Just 
for  those  Asians,  but  for  all  free  peo- 
ples. 

Several  hundred  thousand  other  Amer- 
icans have  already  fought  the  "good 
fight"  in  the  cause  of  freedom  on  that 
foreign  soil. 

These  Americans— the  essence  of  the 
finest  of  American  youth— are  flghtlns 
the  continuing  battle  for  freedom  over 
65  000  square  miles.  For,  within  every 
rice  paddy,  within  every  delta,  the  specter 
of  the  subversive  Vletcong  lurks. 

Aided  by  the  communistic  regime  of 
North  Vietnam,  these  Vletcong  torture, 
pillage,  destroy,  and  murder  the  popu- 
lace. Their  intimidation  knows  no 
botmds  because  of  the  designation  "civil- 
ian."" Their  ruthless  attempt  to  conquer 
these  free  peoples  has  been  answered 
with  the  might  of  this  NaUon.  Ouryouns 


luafwal  Addreis  of  Soath  Caroliaa 
Got.  Robert  E.  McNak 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  •OOTH    CAROUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  15,  19$7 
Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  South  Caro- 
linians,   and    Indeed   Americans    every- 
where, can  be  proud  of  our  distinguished 
and  able  Governor.     Governor  McNalr 
was    ovenfc'helmlngly    elected    Governor 
last  November  after  becoming  Governor 
in  April  1965.    Governor  McNair  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  1967.  delivered  an  outstanding, 
encouraging  and  refreshing  address.     I 
commend  this  great  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 
The  speech  follows: 
rrtom  the  GreenvlUe  Newi   (S.C).  Jan.  19. 
IM7I 
iNAOGumAL   AoDsna  OF  South   Cabolih* 

QOVCKKOB,  ROBUtT  E.  McNABi 

There  are  many  feelings  th»t  m  m»n  wants 
to  expreee  when  given  the  privilege  of  tervlng 
the  pMple  at  his  eUte  as  their  Governor.  It 
la  a  time  to  express  the  deep  and  sincere 
gniUtude  that  I  feel  for  the  confldence  placed 
In  me  by  my  fellow  South  CaroUnlans. 

It  U  a  tune  to  shsxe  with  you  some  of  my 
thougbto  alxnit  South  Csxolln«s  past  and 
present— and  even  more  ImportAnt— about 
her  future.  It  Is  a  time  to  talk  about  posi- 
tive acUon  and  the  ability  of  our  people  to 
grasp  the  new  opportunlUes  of  this  e»clUng 
age, 

Aa  we  meet  here  today,  we  have  faced  up 
to  challenges  and  changes  that  have  tcst«d 
our  dignity  and  our  character.  On  this  Itth 
day  of  January  In  1M7  the  poople  of  South 
CaroUoa  are  respected  throughout  the 
nation. 

I  beUeve  that  South  Carolina  wants  to 
mor9  forwanl  aggitaslvely  In  the  last  half  of 
the  aoth  century.  I  beUeve  that  my  fellow 
South  Carolinians  are  not  only  prepared,  but 
are  eager,  to  reach  out  toward  greater 
achievement.    And.  on  the  basis  of  that  con- 


viction. I  give  you  my  Arm  commitment  to 
re^Kmslble  forward  movement. 

1  would  Uke  to  believe  it  Is  the  same  kind 
of  commitment  my  parent*  must  have  felt 
some  40  years  ago  In  a  im&U  farm  ooixuuu- 
nlty  In  Berkeley  County.  The  eSoru  by  my 
father  and  others  to  put  as  much  quaUty  as 
their  resources  would  aUow  In  a  three- 
teacher  achoolhouse  near  Jamestown  gave  me 
opportuniuee  for  which  1  have  had  many 
reasons  to  be  grateful. 

Proud  ss  I  know  my  parents  were  of  the 
benefits  they  were  able  to  provide,  1  regret 
that  their  Ule  span  was  not  long  enough  to 
share  with  me  this  greatest  honor  of  my  life. 
As  we  look  back  Into  the  history  of  our 
state,  we  discover  convincing  evidence  that 
we  descend  from  a  proud  and  diligent  people. 
Time  has  proved  the  relevance  of  the  motto 
inscribed  on  the  Groat  Seal  of  South  Caro- 
lina—"While  I  breathe.  I  hope." 

Tour  generation  and  mine  has  created  a 
new  and  dlveralfled  economic  base.  We  have 
ceased  to  Imitate  and  t>egun  to  Innovate. 
We  are  creating  new  Jobs  and  new  hope  for 
those  who  show  their  wlllJngneea  to  help 
themselves.  We  are  aettUag  the  pace  for  a 
vibrant.  New  South. 

Although  our  rocenl  •oonomlc  gains  are 
moat  gratifying,  the  cold  facu  of  reality 
must  be  recognised  and  reckoned  with.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  lead,  and  accelerate 
our  thrust  toward  new  horlaons,  we  roust 
come  to  gripe  with  a  basic  fact.  Vast  num- 
bers of  our  citizens  are  either  under -prepared 
or  under -em  ployed.  We  must  develop  a 
continuing  stream  of  human  resources  In 
order  to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  progress. 
The  primary  requirement  lor  future  eco- 
nomic gains  will  b«  a  reservoir  of  skUled 
manpower. 

Thla  can  be  done,  and  will  be  done,  through 
vocational  and  educaUonal  training.  This 
15  a  basic  obligation  Imposed  on  the  leader- 
ship of  South  Carolina  today.  We  muat 
apply  our  t)e8t  efforts  to  the  fulflllroent  of 
this  obUg&tion. 

As  we  make  plans  and  esUbllsh  priorities 
for  South  Carolina,  we  must  recognise  those 
areas  In  which  decUlonji  cannot  be  poat- 
ponad.  Some  of  the  principal  needs  requir- 
ing Immediate  attention  are  in  the  field  of 
education  and  training. 

We  must  achieve  effective  coordination  of 
education  at  all  levels,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  Job-ortent«d,  as  well  as  academic 
training. 

More  emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  ex- 
pansion and  ortentatlon  of  graduate  pro- 
grams  In  our  odleges  and  unlvenltles.  We 
know  that  grants  and  other  resources  are 
going  to  those  InsUtuUons  which  are  capable 
of  genera Ung  modem  research.  We  also 
know  tiiat  industries  locdUng  to  the  future 
are  gravitating  toward  those  states  which 
recognise  this  relationship. 

We  must  have  new  laws  and  new  programs 
to  keep  more  of  our  children  in  school.  If 
we  encourage  llUteracy  by  Ignoring  this  need, 
then  we  are  paving  the  way  for  a  welfare 
state. 

Other  areas  in  which  I  believe  we  cannot 
Afford  to  procrasUnate  Include: 

New  concept*  in  Industrial  financing  to 
avoid  competitive  disadvantages. 

Additional  safety  measures  and  fully-sup- 
ported Isw  enforcement  to  reduce  the  toll 
of  highway  accidents  and  trafllc  deattis. 

Reasonable  Insurance  law  revisions  that 
will  BtabLllze  rates,  prohibit  arbitrary  can- 
cellaUons.  and  avoid  penalising  the  safe 
driver. 

New  emphasis  on  programs  to  provide  more 
doctors,  and  to  reduce  the  critical  shortage 
of  nurses.  tAchnlclans,  and  other  medical 
professionals. 

Reorganisation  In  our  mental  retardation 
and  rehabilitation  programs  to  render  more 
effective  and  economical  servloe. 
Puller  development  and  increased  promo- 


tion of  our  outdoor  recreatloa  facilities. 
This  win  require  a  consolidation  of  services 
and  effort. 

Closer  eooniinatlon  and  expansfon  of  agen- 
cies involved  In  agricultural  service  and  re- 
search. 

Anotlur  area  of  concern  Involves  the  Im- 
pact of  a  growth  and  shlfUng  population. 
The  transition  from  a  predominantly  rural 
to  an  increasingly  urban  society  lias  created 
new  problems  which  demand  new  approach- 
es. Air  and  water  pollution,  for  example, 
must  be  dealt  with  before  we  are  faced  with 
a  critical  situation. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  act  on  other 
crucial  matters  involving  the  etructure  and 
continuity  of  our  government.  Well-con- 
ceived action  must  be  taken  on  reapportion- 
ment, provisions  for  county  government. 
consUtutional  revision  and  election  law  Im- 
provementa. 

Those  of  us  who  have  labored  together  In 
the  Legislature  know  that  real  progress  U 
seldom  adiieved  throtigh  the  ideals  of  one 
man:  nor  can  legislation  achieve  intended 
resuiu  without  effective  and  responsible  ad- 
ministration. 

That  Is  why  it  wUl  be  my  policy— as  It  has 
been  during  these  past  20  months— to  coun- 
sel with  many,  to  keep  lines  of  conununlca- 
tlon  open,  to  seek  the  beat  thinking  avaU- 
able  for  the  solution  of  problems  and  the 
realization  of  opportunities.  Thus,  when 
the  time  comes  for  action,  we  are  ready  to 
act. 

Through  prudent  and  careful  management 
down  through  the  years,  we  have  achieved 
an  enviable  reputation  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. We  should  not.  and  will  not  depart  from 
this  basic  and  sensible  course.  However, 
experience  has  Uught  us  an  equally  im- 
portant lesson— t2iat  the  needs  of  tomorrow 
are   in  fact,  the  problems  of  today. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  shortchange  com- 
ing generations,  we  roust  be  determined  to 
reach  out  for  new  goals  through  responsi- 
ble growth  financing.  We  live  In  a  dynamic 
society.    We  muat  Invest  In  the  future. 

We  are  advocating  a  program  of  growth 
financing  that  would  be  planned  with  the 
assistance  erf  the  beet  fiscal  minds  in  the 
state.  It  Bhould  be  structured  on  the  basis 
of  sound,  business  concept*— taking  Wto  ac- 
count our  goals  for  the  future  and  oxir  capac- 
ity to  achieve  them.  Either  we  move  for- 
ward with  this  kind  of  planning,  or  we  will 
surely  move  backward. 

As  we  take  action  to  enhance  the  stattire  of 
South  CaroUna  in  all  of  these  fields,  we  wlU 
conUnue  to  seek  out  and  effecUvely  utUlae 
any  and  all  resources  that  can  be  used  to 
our  Iwneflt.  The  resources  of  the  federal 
treasury  have  become  an  Increasingly  im- 
portant factor  in  the  extension  of  services. 
WhUe  these  resources  have  been  appUed  to 
many  needs  which  the  states,  themselves, 
have  been  unable— or  In  some  cases  unwlU- 
mg— to  meet,  they  have  often  been  mls- 
appUed  and  have  impeded  effective  working 
relationships  between  the  sUtes  and  the 
federal  government. 

Working  with  other  governors  In  recent 
months,  I  have  suggested  constructive  pro- 
posals for  Improvement  of  this  relationship. 
The  response  has  been  favorable,  mainly.  I 
believe  because  South  Carolina  has  tried  to 
recogntie  not  only  iU  prerogatives— but  lU 
responsiblllUes.  as  a  state. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we  are 
being  given  more  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  federally -sponsored  programs.  We 
have  asked  for  this  responsibility.  It  U  now 
up  to  us  to  demonstrate  that  we  are.  Indeed, 
willing  and  able  to  expand  existing  programs 
and  irUtlate  new  onea  to  provide  for  the  legit- 
imate needs  of  our  people. 

Our  determination  to  move  forward  has 
been  nmnlfeated  in  many  ways  In  recent 
years  of  challenge  and  decision.  But  per- 
haps the  greaioct  ulbuU  to  the  people  of 


South  Carolina  is  the  reputation  we  have 
established  as  a  state  whose  citlseus  are  dig- 
nified, fairminded.  and  respectful  of  the  law. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  we  can  have  no  finer 
purpoee  than  to  uphold  that  reputation. 
Convinced  aa  I  am  that  this  purpose  is  sup- 
ported by  a  large  majority  of  our  people  In 
every  station  of  life,  I  intend  to  use  all  of  the 
authority  and  influence  at  my  command  to 
see  ttiat  t-he  good  name  of  our  stat«  is  not 
tarnished — either  by  infringement  of  htiman 
rights,  or  by  flagrant  dlaregard  for  law  and 
order. 

I  plan  to  discotu-agc  at  every  opportunity 
any  attitude  or  suggestion  that  the  law  can 
be  treated  as  a  matter  of  personal  conven- 
ience. Until  laws  are  changed  in  our  system 
of  representative  government,  it  must  be  to- 
the  wiU  of  the 


sumed  that  they  : 
majority.  We  cannot  angage  In  selecUve  en- 
forcement and  m«*"*J^'"  re^»ect  for  the  law. 
As  law-abiding  cttleens,  we  are  obligated  to 
give  full  support  to  our  local  and  state  en- 
foroement  offloers  In  their  efforts  to  carry  out 
their  duties.  To  do  otherwise  will  insUll 
doubts  In  the  minds  of  our  children  tiiat  we 
truly  beUeve  In  the  legal  system  and  the 
constitutional  form  of  government  to  which 
we  pledge  our  allegiance. 

If  I  could  choose  one  word  to  use  as  a  gtiide 
for  the  next  four  years,  It  would  be  "respon- 
slblllty."  I  hope  during  the  next  four  years 
to  see  many  more  ot  our  people  recognise 
their  reaponalbUlty  to  Involve  themselves  in 
planning  and  acting  for  the  future  of  ova 
state  and  our  conun unities. 

I  beUeve  the  time  was  never  better  for 
leaden  In  every  field  to  speak  out  for  the 
interests  of  their  sUte.  There  is  no  room 
in  South  CaroUna  for  those  who  would  sub- 
ordinate the  interests  at  the  whole  state  to 
the  buUdlng  of  political  parties,  or  the  fur- 
thering of  poUUcal  ambitions.  The  worth 
of  an  Idea  can  neither  be  Justified  nor  di^ 
credited  by  the  Imprint  of  a  party  Ubel. 

At  the  same  time,  government  In  South 
CaroUna  wUl  not  be  enhanced  by  the  two- 
party  system  if  It  resulU  In  promoting  pur- 
poeelees  discord  and  dissension. 

Today's  South  Carolina  has  no  time  for 
obseeslon  with  either  "black  power"  or  "white 
backlash."  The  time  was  never  better  to 
work  for  an  Improved  climate  of  imderstand- 
Ing — for  opinion  leaders  and  editorial  writers 
to  encourage  action  rather  than  promote  re- 
action. 

With  the  oppcfftunltles  thaA  are  before  us. 
tills  is  not  the  time — and  South  Carolina  is 
not  the  place — for  thoee  who  are  pre-ooeu- 
pied  with  extremism  or  petty  frustration- 
It  Is  a  time  and  a  place  for  resolving  prob- 
lems rather  than  contribuUng  to  divisive 
frictions — for  breaking  down  artificial  bar- 
riers to  progress — for  reaching  out  to  the 
tlmelen  goal  of  hunuin  betterment  through 
the  wider  extension  of  knowledge  and  the 
better  use  oi  our  human  and  natural  re- 
source*. This  Is  the  time,  and  South  Caro- 
lina is  the  place,  for  building  communlUea 
where  only  the  clearly  Indolent  will  l>ear  the 
bitter  burdens  of  poverty  and  Ignorance. 

As  I  look  at  my  state  on  this  January  day. 
I  see  people  looking  ahead  with  new  breath 
and  new  hope.  X  see  a  place  where  shirt- 
sleeves are  st  the  elbow  and  hands  are  on 
forward  gears— a  place  where  the  unskilled 
become  mechanics,  and  mechanics  become 
technicians— where  new  opportunlUes  un- 
fold every  day  for  men  and  women  who  want 
better  lives  for  themselves  and  their  chUdren. 
South  Carolina  has  the  eagerness  to  move 
upward — the  basis — and  the  momentum. 

When  I  first  took  office.  30  months  ago,  1 
pledged  every  fiber  of  my  being  and  every  tal- 
ent at  my  command  to  thm  end  that  our- 
piopses  and  the  weUar*  of  our  cttlxens  would 
be  maintained  and  improved, 

I   have   attempted    to   keep   that   pledge. 
Today,  1  renew  it. 
Thank  you. 
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EMUvOMBt 

EXTENSION  OP  BEMARK8 

HON.  EDWARd'j.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxzKon 
nc  THE  HOOSE  or  RXPRESBHTATIVEa 

Wednetday.  Febmam  15-  '>" 
Mr  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker  Col- 

JSst  Dumltru  D»"lt"""i'^r^,Tt 
Deraonal  eiperlence.  has  had  a  seat  « 
STw^e  of  the  Communliit  sel^e  of 
^^J^  °m>  article  In  the  Aurora 
Se^-News  on  Pebniary  10.  i96t  <m 
S^^aslon  of  the  20th  '^''"^^ 
Romania's  ensUvement.  ™'"«,  »P*X 
rev^  .nd  I  ask  leave  to  Insert  It  In  the 
Rccou  at  this  point:  

TOO.T  U  JOTK  AwinvimSABT  o» 

BOMUnA'B    KNSl^VIlilMT 

;;.S2?  or'kSIIlSi  2;rSmi.t„  Of  .or..gn 

tiM  Bom»nUn  |>«>pl»  into  <x"^'«^,  ..  ,^, 

Jriy.   ralKT.   cold   .fwrooon,   I   Ui.w   th«« 
'^-',:eSrT'^n'r'S^h.  «on»ac  d.le- 

"T^^'^Ru-U'.  ^nHpmc..  tr«ch.rT  and 
•T:!i^«p?r=^^.  dumt.~«d  atu- 

PoJ^    on    th.    Iu«.p»n  jcn.    ">">»" 

''if  oiat  Part.  Conference  there  wa.  onlr 

""liuh  ^'^""d  «n.  «tuu  POUtt«l 
a>o':«\h.  8o«.u  convlnc*.  tb.  oth«U«. 
th.t  in  order  to  en.ure  ■  l""ng  If  •«  ""I 

^V  three  weetem  uallon.  leU  m"  «^' 
MO  Tber  s«'e  Bu«il»  'eto  power  and  •!- 
SlS.gh  ouL'umOered.  J-1.  tn.  Sort.t  Union 
got  what  she  wanted,  and  more. 

The  treaties  were  a  dlaaater. 

■Both  in  .ubetanc.  and  In  t«hnlc.l  d«tt- 
loii  they  could  he  comp^ed  unfavorably  even 
with  the  maligned  treaUe.  of  191B  and  IMO. 
XtSj   JohS   C.  Campheu.   a  member  on 
the    0.S     delegaUon.    in    the    book.    D.S.    in 

""^efw'i^  a  far  cry  from  what  the  p«>Pj. 
or  Europe  and  America  had  been  given  to 
expect" 

After  the  bitter  eaperience  of  the  war.  alter 
all  the  propaganda  and  the  Up  eMVlff  Pald 
S.  the  ^SnS?!-  Of  th.  Atlantic  Ch«t.r.  he 
aald  Eaatem  Europe  waa  lurrendereo  to  a 
new  tyranny. 

The  only  hope  for  the  people  of  aetern 

EuTS^  at  the  time  waa  tbe  Dnlt«l  Statea 

FranS   had  died   at   Verdun  In    1»1».     Her 

claim  to  -Great  Power'  aUtua  waa  a  aham. 

Britain    waa    Ured    and   econoDilcally   ex- 

hauated.     Her   Mnplre   waa   going   to  ple». 

and    a    weak    Labor   govemment    of  J^' 

Mlnlater  Oement  Attlee  dldot  mow  how  to 

atop  It. 
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The  soviet  Unloo  wa.  m  ahaj^ 
»oiir  vean  al  bitt«  and  bloody  war  in 
^  .^^_7  .  tJo-wav  «»rchw>  M«th  pd- 
her  territory,  a  two-way  ■'^^.  J^;,.^  i*#*  the 
icy.  and  ten.  of  miulon  P«l*f  "^^1^^!! 
OS  Sit  only  a  ahadow  o4  th.     gieatneaa 

"™"^e  and  only  real  power  In  th.  world 
.t    thm  time  WM  the  United  Stmle*. 
"^n<ISSa~"du.tnally.  militarily  Amer- 
icA  hBd  nerer  been  itronger.  ^  „.  . 

TeHn  foreign  politic,  the  Unlt«l  Otate. 

"IL^S^  ...  in  no  mood  to  .t««l  arm. 
in  no  mood  foe  herolca.  It  wa.  only  In  a 
hurrv  to  get  the  whole  thing  over  wlth^^ 
-li.  fSoT  allied  government.,  reported 
Sacretarv  of  SUte.  Jame.  Byrnee.  after  hta 
^:^^  a  194«  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ulnlater.  In  ParU.  "cannot  In- 
den^Sy  delay  the  making  "'JT^  7^^ 
countrlei  which  have  long  «.«d  «<>  «ght^ 
aunply  becauM  they  cannot  agree  among 
themaelve.  on  peace  term.. '  _., 

Appeaaement  of  BuMla  b«»me  the  order 
otIhVday.    It  wa.  peace  at  any  price. 

•The  American,  are  giving  away  =■"•  »^»° 
the  Ruaalan.  are  asking  for."  '«='"''»?'*• 
Communl.t  Romanian  '«"-i'»^"JiJ^*S^ 
canu.  one  of  the  nwnber.  ot  the  Bomanlan 

'"l^tSe'hope  of  befriending  the  Soviet  ogre. 
&atem  Europe  and  part,  of  Germany  were 
fed  to  him. 

What  happened  alnoe  U  history. 

Tatare«:u  spent  year.  In  communUt  prl.- 
on«.     He  wa.  releaMd  only  to  (Ue. 

p.tr««»nu  WM  wiecuted  by  a  Stallnlat  Br- 

'°B^SiSa  la  a  pouoe  aUte.  trying  to  And 
economic  recovery  In  a  land  that  wa»  "- 
ploltod  by  the  Soviet.,  then  left  to  the  ml.- 
managament  ot  local  Communist.. 

The  appeaMd  ogre  WM  not  appeased. 

One  billion  people  are  In  capUvlty. 

America  hM  not  had  one  .ingle  day  of 
real  peace.  A  oold  or  hot  war  ha.  raged  ever 
•Ince.    BUU  no  end  U  In  .Ight. 

MOW  appea^ment  ha.  another  njme- 
"oeaceful  wigagement."  It  u  voiced  In 
Wa^gton  even  whUe  Amerloan  loldleia  are 
being  UUed  by  OooimunUta. 

Will  we  ever  leam? 


1.  currently  UMd  chiefly  aa  a  standby  f«llltT 
for  alrporu  Ism  fortunately  located  ^no  n^- 
fl«uTon  th.  airport  But  ItJ*  »  «««="°° 
on  an  Industry  that  seem,  unable  or  "nwm 
mg  to  make  good  use  ot  the  best  fclllOe.  on 
the  Eaatem  Seaboard-bert  m  terms  of 
safety,  convenience  for  pawenger.  and  em- 
dency  for  aviation. 
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MIet  Airpwt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOD3E  OP  BEPRESEKTATIVES 

WetfneJdov,  February  15,  1367 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased 
to  find  tn  the  editorial  columns  of  tJie 
Washington  Post  sMne  words  of  praUe 
for  Dulles  InternaUonal  Airport  and  the 
BUggesUon  that  the  air  carriers  ^ve 
thought  to  increased  use  of  this  out- 
standing faculty. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Duixn  Antfoar 
U  IS  to  be  hoped  that  Tue«lays  great 
storm  m.y  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  avutlon  induatry  a  phenomena  of  which 
ft  evidently  has  not  been  aware  prevloualy_ 
iat  "ere  la  a  great  international  airport 
outside  of  Waahlngton  which  ha.  a  flne 
S~™tlng  record.  Dulle.  Airport  continued 
T^L\  and  dispatch  fUghU  during  hour, 
when  both  Kennedy  International  Ali-Pfrtln 
New  York  and  Waahlngton  National  Airport 
were  cloeed.  .,^ 

sooner  or  later  thl.  gr«t  '•c»"'-'J'': 
p^clalm  to  being  the  beet  afj-rt  m  the 
^Id— will  be  uMd  to  l»  capacity.    That  It 


TW  AppalacUaa  Refwaal 
DeTcUpaeat  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  a  FULTON 

or   PCNKSn-VAHI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRB8KNTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  February  15,  1967 
Mr  FULTON  of  PeimaylvanU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  U  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  CoHCRtssiONAL  Ricoro  the  twU- 
mony  of  the  Honorable  Raymond  P. 
Shafer  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  of  the 
Public  Worka  Committee  of  the  D^. 
Senate  on  January  26.  1M7. 

The  testimony  follows: 
TrariMONT  or  tm«  HoN<**m^  Ratmokb  P. 
SHAm.  OovniNo«  or  nrt  Comkonwkaltm 

or  PKHK»TLV*NIA  to  TH»  8«CIAL   CoMMIT- 

TW  ok  Economic  D»vixop»«ht  of  tm 
PUWLIC  WOEKS  ComHTTCE  OF  TR«  VS. 
SEKATl.  Hon.  JtNNiMM  Bandou-h.  Chaim- 

MAN 

Mr  Chalnnan  and  dUUngulibed  Senator*— 
I  am  delighted  to  have  thij  opportunity  to 
Klve  you  the  views  of  the  Commonwealth  ot 
S^M?lvanla  ooncemJn*  Senal*  Bill  No^Wa. 
amending  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966. 

Pennaylvanla  1b  keenly  Interested  in  ewy 
uDMt  of  this  Act  and  the  Appalachla  Pro- 
I^  A*  you  know,  the  Appalachian  portion 
It  our  State  has  the  largest  ar«»  and  popu- 
Suon  of  any  of  tHe  Appalachian  stat«  and 
our  SUU  contributes  more  to  the  hudgei 
of  the  Appalachian  Rejflonal  ^oa^^cms 
operauon  than  any  other  o<  the  »a^*«*; 
Y^  know  that  beglnntng  J^fT  »■  "fl^' 
states  will  pay  50%  of  the  costs  of  the  oper- 
sUoTof  thS  ConmUBlon.  1*^  ^f*^^' 
to  each  of  the  sUtes  and  especlaUy  to  Penn- 
i^lvanla  our  large  stake  in  the  auoce-ful 
operaUoa  of  the  Program. 
I  shall  divide  my  testimony  in  four  parts. 

1.  An  overall  appraisal  of  the  Appalachla 
Program-  .    .      , 

2.  The  admission  of  Mlaslsalppl. 

3.  Other  major  amendment*  to  the  basic 
law. 

4-  Authorltttlons. 

OnaAU.    APPBAUAL 

We  believe  that  the  Appalachla  Program 
is  a  good  program.  We  think  these  ^end- 
menuTnd  other*  we  propose  will  make  it 
better.  .   . 

Looking  at  practicalities.  I  am  proud  to 
report  to  you  that  Pennsylvania  haa  aggres. 
iTJely  taken  advantage  ot  the  program,  and 
it  has  helped  us. 

Not  including  development  Mghwayr  we 
have  had  BS  separate  projects  approved  by 
me  C^n^lon  mvolvln.  «8.5  ^>»opf' 
Appalachla  funds.  «««  P"*«"  ^"  **?J" 
approved  at  SUte  level  and  are  before  the 
CommUslon  and  Federal   agencies  now. 

Forty-slr  point  seven  mile,  costing  W8.- 
507  000  of  deTelopment  highway  have  been 
approved,  and  48.8  more  miles  are  awaiting 

clearance.  , 

Heven  access  road*  have  been  approved, 
coating  V.&  million. 


Thlrty-alx  grant-in-aid  projects.  Involving 
»e  4  mllUoo  of  Appalachla  funds,  hav*  been 
approved.  These  include  help  to  higher  edu- 
cation facilities.  hospltaU.  nuialng  facilities, 
libraries  and  vocaUonal  scho  la. 

So  we   are  moving. — getting  resulU  from 
'  this  program. 

■qnally  Im^tortant.  In  principle,  we  find  the 
Program  one  that  force-feeds  the  growth  of 
aUUe  rtsponsiblUUes.  When  you  imposed  on 
the  states  through  thla  law  the  duty  to 
fwlglnale  and  select  the  projecu  which  wers 
to  be  funded  by  combined  Stale  and  Federal 
funds,  you  truly  took  an  important  step  in 
the  r«TltaUaatlon  of  the  Federal  system  and 
the  development  of  sUtes  responslbmues. 

In  candor,  America  today  wants  to  see 
greater  reBponslbllltles,  greater  activism  by 
the  states  in  solving  the  problems  that  they 
and  the  National  Government  confront.  The 
Appalachla  Program  Is  a  model  which  could 
well  be  appUed  as  an  effecUve  system  for 
hitting  rapidly  and  soundly  at  the  problems 
of  our  time. 

I  cannot  stress  thla  too  strongly. 

As  you  know,  I  strongly  favor  tax  sharing 
with  minimum  restrictions.  At  the  same 
time,  as  a  companion  mechanism  to  utlllae 
the  capablllcles  of  the  states  and  cut  through 
the  confusion  and  re<l  tape  besetting  the 
Administration  of  many  federal  programs  to- 
day, I  urge  you  to  study  and  leam  from  the 
Appalachla  Program.    It  works. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  apply  its  tech- 
nique* to  many  of  your  other  grant  pro- 
grams, which  are  tx>gged  down  and  falling  to 
get  through  to  their  objects. 

ADMiaaxoM  or  uissiBsim 

Now  turning  to  spedflc  provisions  of  th* 
bill  before  you,  section  408.  amended,  would 
bring  27  counUes  of  Mississippi  Into  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Pennsylvania  favor*  the  Inclusion  of  these 
counties  of  MlsalsBlppl  on  the  terms  set  forth 
in  the  Act.  namely  that  adequate  funds  in 
each  of  th*  various  sub-programs  covered 
by  the  Act,  bs  provided  on  a  pro  rate  basis 
for  MlBslaslppt. 

OTBBB  ICAJOB   AlfrKDMKNTS 

I.  The  most  Important  change  In  the  Act, 
Is  that  which  authoilzes  approprlaUon  of 
funds  to  the  Conimlsalon  (section  401),  and 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  advance  funds 
for  approved  programs  and  projects  to  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  (sec- 
tions 102  and  401).  At  the  same  time,  the 
Commission  will,  with  the  advice  of  the  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  approve  the 
projects  and  programs.  (This  1*  achieved  by 
appropriate  amendment  of  language 
throughout  the  Act.) 

Presently,  funds  are  appropriated  to  th* 
DejMirtments  and  agencies.  They  disburse 
the  funds,— on  the  recommendation  of  th* 
Commission. 

Tlie  present  procedure  is  cumbersome.  It 
Interpose*  a  review  that  dupUcates  the  Com- 
mission review,  and  It  produces  delay  and 
second  guessing. 

Regrettably,  for  example,  In  access  roads. 
Commission  approvals  have  been  given  as 
long  as  a  year  and  a  half  ago.^but  Commerce 
hasn't  yet  delivered  a  penny  for  these  roada. 

We  strongly  support  this  amendment  to 
section  103.  401  and  other*  related  through- 
out the  Act.  Together  they  spell  effective, 
yet  duly  safegtiarded.  sctloit. 

3.  Another  useful  amendment,  particularly 
with  the  cut-back  In  federal  highway  funds. 
Is  that  to  Section  201  which  permiu  reim- 
bursement of  highway  funda  If  the  stetcs 
can  move  ahead,  but  federal  fimds  are  con- 
sumed. ThU  U.  as  you  know,  standard 
praetloa  in  the  Inter-Statc  program.  It  will 
give  much  greater  flexibility  to  the  States 
in  building  their  Appalachian  Highway 
system. 

S.  We  Bi^port  th*  amendment  to  Section 
303  of  th*  Act  which  provldas  for  broader 
more  comprehensive  multi-county  demoo- 


stxatlon  health  facilities  as  an  Imaginative 
approach  to  solving  regional  health  prob- 
lema.  These  amendments  will  accelerate  tlia 
fulOllment  of  comprehensive  medical  facil- 
ities on  a  demonstration  basis;  tills  Is  a 
truly  worthwhile  regional  effort. 

4.  There  are  two  additional  amendments 
we  believe  should  be  included,  which  are 
not. 

First,  Section  305  U  a  critical  section  of 
the  Act  for  West  Virginia,  Kentucky.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  It  provides  for  mine 
restoration,  the  filling  of  underground  voids 
and  the  exttngulahment  of  underground 
mine  fires  has  proceeded  well. 

But  strip  mine  restoration,  a  pressing  need 
In  conservation  and  beauclflcatlon,  lags  be- 
cause It  Is  limited  to  pubUcly-owned  lands. 
There  are  few  of  these.  Hence  the  dollars 
authorised  and  appropriated  for  thla  pro- 
gram remain  virtually  unused. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  which  would 
also  avoid  the  "wind-falls"  Senator  Lausche 
seeks  oorrecUy  to  prevent,  would  be  the  cre- 
ation of  a  federal  revolving  fund  to  enable 
the  States  to  purchase  at  low  cost  "gutted- 
out"  lands.  They  could  then  be  reclaimed, 
resold  at  higher  prices,  the  proceeds  retva-n- 
lug  to  the  fund. 

States  would  be  eligible  (or  tills  assistance 
only  where  they  had  rtgld  atrip  mine  resto- 
ration laws  to  prevent  spoliation  of  nattiral 
beauty  In  current  operations. 

We  shall  make  available  to  you.  statutory 
language  to  achieve  this  program,  and  we 
earnesUy  urge  U  upon  you. 

The  problem  is  too  preuUng  to  delay 
further. 

Second,  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Stetcs  to  elect  and  have  represent  them  and 
th*  Stetea'  Co-Chalrmen  between  meeting*, 
a  Stetee'  Rcpresentetive.  We  recommend 
that  this  should  be  recognised  and  author- 
ized In  the  basic  law. 

For  that  purpose  we  recommend  that  Sec- 
tion 101  have  the  following  sentence  added: 

"TtM  Stetea  may  also  elect  a  Stotes'  Rep- 
resentative, not  from  among  their  number, 
who  shall  servs  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Stetea  may  determine". 

AUTBOBOATIOHB 

The  Bin  before  you  modestly  increases 
authorizations  for  spedflc  programs  by  a 
totel  of  810  million  over  the  authorisations 
of  the  original  law.  This  merely  covers 
Mississippi's  entry  into  the  program. 

Approval  of  these  Increases  Is  a  wHidltioa 
of  our  approval  of  Mississippi  In  the  pro- 
gram. We  trust  your  committee  will  there- 
fore approve  these  increase*  If  you  approve 
admission  of  Mississippi. 

One  authorlxatlon  is.  In  Pennsylvania"* 
View.  Inadequate.  This  Is  In  Section  301, 
providing  fcMT  development  highway*.  The 
section  doe*  not  provide  either  the  miles  or 
the  dollars  needed  to  Include  Route*  218 
and  110  from  the  Maryland  border  to  the 
New  Tork  border  nor  Route  220  from  WU- 
Uamsport  to  the  New  York  border.  In  the 
Appalachian  system.  Thl*  leaves  a  bad  gap 
In  the  highway  network.  To  complete  a 
highway  system  that  truly  opens  up  thU 
major  Appalachian  area  of  PennsylvanU. 
additional  dcdlars  and  miles  must  be  au- 
thorized. Specifically  we  recommend  to  you 
that  thla  autborlxatton  should  be  Increased 
by  818  mile*  and  8181  million  dollar*  to 
complete  these  highway*. 

COMCXtXSIOH 

The  Appalachla  Act  Is  a  good  act 

Pennsylvante  and  Ite  alster  stetcs  are  doing 
their  respooslble  best  to  make  it  work. 

The  amendments  before  you  today  In  the 
Bill,  plus  thoee  which  PenneyWanla  specially 
■eeks  vrtU  make  the  Act  work  even  better. 

W*  urge  this  distingulabMl  oommltt**  to 
report  tbe*e  amendment*  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

Thank  yotL 


FarcifB  Aid:  A  Force  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


IN  THE  HOU8K  Or  B^>RESENTATIVES 

Wednaday,  February  IS.  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
presently  on  the  threshold  ot  another  In 
our  series  of  annual  confrontations  in 
this  Chamber  over  the  size  and  scope  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  My  views  on 
the  subject  should  be  well  known  to  most 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  tiavlng 
sat  on  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  since  coming  to  the 
Congress,  and  having  authored  minority 
views  on  the  program  on  at  least  two 
previous  occasions. 

I  support  the  concept  of  foreign  aid. 
In  my  Judgment  Its  impact  on  world 
hunger  and  disease,  its  encouragement 
ot  peace  and  as  a  deterrent  to  war,  have 
more  than  Justified  our  investment. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  the  program 
again  this  year.  In  spite  of  warnings  from 
the  press  and  elsewhere  that  powerful 
opposition  is  building  up  against  it  in  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  program  can  and  should  be  re- 
vised and  improved,  of  course.  I  have  so 
advocated  In  my  own  minority  views  ap- 
pended to  previous  committee  reports  on 
the  program.  But  It  should  not  be  sacrl- 
flced  on  the  altar  of  economic  austerity. 

The  program  proposed  by  the  admin- 
Istratlon  this  year  appears  to  press  even 
further  In  the  direction  I  iiave  supported 
and  recommended  over  the  y««rs: 
namely,  a  greater  emphasis  on  economic 
aid  and  less  on  military  assistance. 

A  number  of  stories  and  editorials 
have  appeared  in  the  press  recently  con- 
cerning the  scope  and  thrust  of  our  for- 
eign aid  commitment  this  year.  Two  of 
the  more  incisive  and  well  balanced  of 
these  appeared  In  recent  Issues  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  the  latUr  published  In  my  home- 
town of  Plttsfleld,  Mass. 

The  Eagle  editorial,  which.  Inciden- 
tally, quotes  some  of  my  own  candid  ob- 
servations, emphasizes  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing the  program  and  cites  the  com- 
paratively modest  outlay  as  opposed  to 
the  costs  of  the  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 

The  Post  editorial  notes  the  rhetorical 
hocus-pocus  with  which  the  administra- 
tion has  tried  to  conceal  the  true  natvu-e 
of  the  overall  foreign  aid  program.  The 
Poet  also  rightly  decries  the  administra- 
tion's preoccupation  with  slogans  and 
gimmicks  in  order  to  sell  a  program  that 
Is  basically  sound  and  so  vlUlly  essen- 
tial for  world  peace  and  our  own  na- 
tional security. 

Under  unanimous-consent  procedure*, 
I  submit  both  editorials  to  appear  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscoas  and  respectfuDy 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

The  editorials  foaow: 

(Prom  tb«  BerUhlra  E>«1«,  r>b.  10.  IMT] 
A  Bcmm  rosxxsH-AiD  Bnj. 

Rapmanutlra  SUyIo  O.  CooU,  a  long- 
»H«^  backer  of   U.S.   10f«lgn  aid   progranu 

ot    ttM    BOUB* 


A660 

■■•^,r^u°^  -  -^  «K.  ^^SSJ?  con- 

:i!:;r^,  fo.,1^  SHxp^na  long  h.., 

»a53  bUllon  »nd  »  out  m  mu.i— j 

from  0  to  30  pcT  c^itv.     »  _«-,  vh^n 

I  noULUu  IB  doubt. 
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(Ftom  the  -truhingum  {D.O  Po«.  P.b.  H 


■Aid.  "U  tb»t  our  bom.  1«  tii»  ^~!r^ 
rJf-b.l^b«.^_^3^f  »^'r;2oa  U  in. 

-"i."rp2nr«r£«^^ 

ot  the  lndujtrl»U»4  mUoo.  to  «^  »"• 


e°S  ind  ^.  P^««  "?  '"'SL^'  tb.t 
Twice     be    re«Mur«i    tb»    Ooo«r«    "- 

r^t ;.«» b«  b«o  d«ma^  pi-si^ss^ 

t?,*^u/b^'T'ur«"p^'«rn.o. .  M- 
j.?r'rbV'pJon^rt.s«""r-b 

:rr£cen.3^.^^m  r-ir  ^d; 
r.rtbr?5rrB"^^-~Si 

.h^  wblch  tue  Prertdent  did  not  botb«  to 

jSd.   b.  dlnburwd    in   reglonsl    or    multl- 
l^ril  tTKnework..  wb.n  tb.t  I.  ^r»dT  th. 

S^^M  on  Hunger,-  .nd  tb.  cr.»tlon  ot  > 

rS.trfru.-^u^^.uS 

wortb.  


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


ThP  syndicated  columnUt  roes  on  to 
^tLJutS  world  wins  the  d.«perjte 

SSt^  overcome  POP"'""?" ''I?!:f<Si 
fore  it  overcomes  the  world.  »  great  deal 
»«l  be  owed  to  the  President.  .,  „  . 
^e  ^cle  is  a  lucid  Presen  atlon  of 
.h.  V^itlve  stew  of  the  present  admln- 
Utra^n  1^"  «^»«  "'  »^°"^  opposiUon 
to  miie  family  planning  »  co»«rn  of 
SU  Federal  Government.  «  °otes  toe 
Ihort  history  of  this  *ov*°f.^  ^p^ 
tributes  Its  faUure  to  the  rear  «  i~* 
^^^^nu  to  Ulte  a  PO^ltlve^  on  «, 

-r^«eTS;ncfu^e.'"tlS|resld»t 

;rre"«o^rrtSttraifidr;^.ai^j^^ 

^XhiStof^v'^nl^'sJ^-f^^- 

the  Recokd. 

The  article  follows: 

JOHNW3N  PAV«a  W*TDi  rwm 

Book 
( BJ  CUrton  Frltcb«T) 
U  the  world  win.  th.  qul.t.  ^"^^^ 
-.  to  ov'X'.'SKnTt'b^to^^ 

'Au-r  ru-b.r:  i™?  i^t  ,m ..  ow«i  to 

■^r^rsTt  it^u  ^--rtifs 

rThJiinrp^s^H^-  -s 
^r^;^"'  d^-g^"'i-T.,"t"i»  -  .ucb 

•"^'Jtbl.  n«Htl«^t^.^cb^Ur^ 
th.  .t«t  o.  OTjanWd  ^"STSlirKt.y 
gr«n.  tor  «  m«>y  J^^i.^.to.  toe  pollt- 

:aB-'Sr.^£'r,."i^-^-^':; 

'«•  up  "  J^' "J-tve'n  t^Xr^  "^S^"- 

-Mbr.»n»S^-- 

--t'«irix,£'rrp^"-- 
-"-"^EiSSrsroS 

Sr2Sngn'~pi.l^^"  SrJ«n  r«««d 
-^^;^nn.ng-aeo^rn^ot,U„- 

their  cHlWren  wUWn  tue  oicww- 
vlduftl  coMClenM." 
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HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  vaCKVOAU 
a,  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRgffl»TATIVE3 

Wednetday.  Febrvani  H.  "^ 
Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.     Mr.  SpeU- 
er   to  wTthwSit-provoklng  comments 

%i SeW^-o*  t*"  PS?:^"T  ^' 
^nonM^BT  h»"»  Prealdent  John- 

SSe^  to  tbt  crtito.  and  <»«^  *"»'  " 
frSkJ*  and  ooura«eousl»." 


du.1  con«a.nc«.  .«,«rf 

.....  .«n  to  com.  th»t  msnj  Munfl 

In  the  j«i.  to  ^™7it  n>vKtbd.M  wm 
blMd  luid  cautlou..  b^t  '»  ""p^"^, 

.ub,«.   -  •«"'  ~-'"^'trr«t.  th.  vatlc^. 
CmlT  .few  day.  •^1°   ^»lca.   erlU- 

S^n  nS:S^  1-  """f  „>-  SS;  5  t£S 

^ur,ir'?iiSS,'"'«srA--. 

programs." 


Al».  Kan.  week,  ago  the  US.  Catholic 
bishop.  U.u«l  a  itatement  accusing  th.  gov- 
OTunent  of  taking  th.  Inltuave  In  ei>rMd- 
Ing  U>.  wont  so  to  ipMk.  about  Wrth  oon- 
Sol.  Th.y  -Id.  -W.  d«rT  this  ov.r- 
reachlng  by  Um  govMTim.nt,  and  anert  again 
the  InvlolablUty  oJ  htunan  privacy." 

Yet  on  th.  whole  the  «iuc«Uonal  program 
ha.  encountered  Jar  leM  opportUon  than 
might  hav.  been  e«p«t«l.  Last  week,  for 
Instance,  the  Roman  Catholic  archblBbop  ol 
San  Antonio.  Tex  .  approved  a  proposed  com- 
munity planned  parenthood  program  under 

certain  condlUons.  

■Human  being.."  Mid  Archblahop  Robert 
Lucey  "ihould  be  Judiciously  InJormwl  of 
KlentlBc  advances  and  exploraUoo  by  meth- 
ods by  which  .pouiM  can  b.  helped  In  ar- 
ranging the  number  ot  their  children.  .  .  . 
Planned  parenthood  rtiaTM  with  us  a  d«lr. 
to  Inform  married  parent,  ot  their  rwponsl- 
blUty  In  bearing  children. '  „..,.,  ,.w. 

In  another  Tmw.  city.  Corpu.  ChrlsU  (th. 
flrat  to  get  family  planning  funds  from  th. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity),  birth  con- 
trol cUnlcs  w«re  a  blgTlctor  in  a  41  percent 
reduction  In  th.  number  ot  paUent.  treat«id 
after  Illegal  aborUooa,  and  a  38  pMcent  drop 
In  hospital  births. 

In  Baltimore,  wh.r.  14.000  IndlgMit  moth- 
er, wm.  .uppued  with  contracflpUve  Instruc- 
tion and  device.  In  13  months,  the  National 
ObsCTver  report,  that  3.000  few«  birth.  WM» 
rKordwl  In  1885  than  11)64.  a  drop  ot  10  per- 
cent. The  Mtlmat«l  Mvlngs  to  tb.  dty  m 
proJ«:t«l  «lucatlon  costs  alone  .xcMdBl  11 
million. 

Two  year.  ago.  HEW's  Children's  Bureau 
say.  only  13  etate.  were  participating  In 
family  planning  programs,  but  this  already 
ha.  Jumped  to  41.  However,  the  hMd  of  th. 
bureau  adds:  ^,  ^     ^  .^^ 

•Th.  tact  Is  that  IMS  than  a  third  of  th. 
counties  or  munlclpallUes  In  the  Unlt«l 
SUtes  ar.  supporting  family  planning  actlv- 
Itlw  .  .  Only  436  hospital.  In  the  nation 
(las  than  7  percent  of  the  6.432  that  re- 
portal)  otter  family  planning  service." 

So  It  Is  evident  thst  the  Unltwl  SUl«  Is 
stlU  a  long  way  from  mllzlng  Johnson's  goal 
of  Mtendlng  birth  control  service,  to  "all 
tamlUM"  m  n»d.  but  th.  President  certainly 
has  pavwl  the  way  lor  the  naUonal  .llort  that 
Is  rapidly  gaining  momentum. 


The  Alewife:  NniaKc  Todaj;  Needed 
Tonorrow 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or   WIBCONBZM 

IN  THE  HOUBS  OF  BHTlESBNTAIlvto 
Wednesdow,  Febmary  IS,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  recent  weeks  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  problems  being 
caused  in  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  popu- 
lation explosion  among  the  alewlfe,  a 
smaU  herringUke  fish  which  now  exlsta 
by  the  ten*  of  bUlions  in  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

The  alewlfe  has  become  a  number  one 
concern  as  a  serious  cause  of  water  pol- 
lution. The  bodies  of  the  dead  flsh  clog 
water  intakes.  Utter  beaches  and  create 
stenches  In  the  business  districts  ot  lake- 
side dtlea. 

If  the  population  of  this  species  could 
be  brought  under  control,  the  alewlfe 
could  be  an  important  element  in  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  a 
recreational  and  commercial  fishing  re- 
source. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Pteh  Division 


of  the  Michigan  Conservation  Depart- 
ment reported  amazing  progress  In 
stocking  the  Lakes  with  coho  and  Chi- 
nook salmon.  Essential  to  the  growth  of 
these  species,  a*  well  as  the  Indigenous 
lake  trout  and  steelheads.  are  substantial 
numbers  of  small  forage  flsh  to  feed  on. 
The  alewlfe  wlU  flt  this  purpose  well— 
If  the  flsh  population  of  the  lakes  can 
be  brought  into  balance. 

Today  the  alewlfe  is  crowding  out  de- 
sirable flsh.  such  as  the  yellow  perch  and 
Cisco.  If  the  Chinook  and  coho  salmon 
can  become  firmly  established,  however, 
they  will  surely  trim  back  the  fantastic 
numbers  of  the  alewlfe. 

To  effect  the  desired  balance  a  new 
and  vigorous  program  is  required.  That 
Is  why  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  »5  million  on  a  match- 
ing basis  with  the  States  for  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research  and  action 
designed  to  control  the  alewlfe  and  elimi- 
nate the  problems  it  presently  causes. 

This  bill  H.R  4793.  currently  is  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Merchane  Marine 
and  Plsherles  Committee. 

1  was  gratified  by  the  editorial  In  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Monday,  February 
13  endorsing  the  proposal.  Because  the 
editorial  describes  the  present  situation 
fortefuUy,  I  wish  to  bring  It  to  the  atten- 
Uon  of  my  colleagues  by  placing  It  in  the 
Rcco«D  at  this  point: 

NuisAKCs  Fish 
The  alewlfe,  a  herrlngllke  flsh.  which  Ml- 
dom  grovra  more  than  nine  InchM  long.  Is 
causing  a  whale  ot  a  problem  In  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

It  I.  Mtlmatad  that  there  are  between 
tbr«.  and  Bv.  bUUon  pound,  of  al.wlvM 
in  Lake  Michigan,  a  figure  that  U  all  th. 
more  Imprewlve  In  view  ot  the  tact  that  the 
fleh  dldnt  really  move  Into  th.  lak.  until 

1B48.  

causes  rrtKcH  amo  urraa 
IHe  alewlfe  cauM.  no  end  ot  tioublM  It 
clog,  water  mtake.  and  electric  uuuty  facili- 
ties, it  cauMS  Blench,  a.  anyone  who  ha. 
b«n  n«u-  the  Mllwauke.  nver  In  Mawn  can 
tMtlty.  It  litter,  beaches  with  dead  flsh.  It 
I.  hurting  the  recovery  of  the  Oreat  lAkes 
flahlng  Induitry.  already  hard  hit  becauM  ot 
the  Mvere  depletion  In  fUhlng  reMurCM 
caused  by  the  marauding  lamprey  eel.  It 
compounds  the  pollution  problem. 

Clurly.  the  alewlfe  prewnu  a  problem  that 
call,  tor  intenalve  treatment.  Hep.  Zablockl 
(I>-WU  )  propoMS  that  Kimethlng  be  don. 
about  It.  H.  ha.  Introduced  a  bill  author- 
izing th.  Mcretary  of  th.  Interior  to  co-oper- 
ate with  th.  affectwl  .Ut..  In  conducting 
reuarch  Into  th.  problem  and  carrying  out 
action  programs  of  ellmlnallon  and  control. 
The  mea8ur«  would  authorise  a  Ave  mU- 
Uon  dollar  federal  approprlauon.  which 
would  be  expended  on  a  matching  basu  with 
th.  Mates  acting  together  In  compact,  or  sep- 
arately. 

There  are  K)m.  commercial  poMlbUlUea. 
Already.  K>me  alewlvM  are  bemg  harvMted  to 
b«  utlllMd  as  mink  food,  pet  food  and  flsh 
mMl  But  this  barely  dents  the  problon.  A 
conMrvatlve  eatUnat.  for  the  potential 
growth  m  commercial  producuon  ot  Lake 
Michigan  alewlve.  under  pre«nt  capadtlM 
i.  76  million  pound,  a  year,  only  about  3% 
of  tie  loUl  arooxmt  of  alewlve.  In  th.  lake. 
Another  poealble  way  to  reduce  the  alewtf. 
populaUon  Is  so  um  th.  flab  aa  a  forage  food 
tor  gam.  Bah.  But  this.  a.  well  a.  the  de- 
velopmrat  ot  commercial  poMlblUtle.,  wUl 
require  weU  organized  and  concentralKl  l«- 
.r.rrh 

It  U  to  be  hoped  that  coogrMS  wlU  flv. 
tpttaf  approval  to  th.  ZablacU  bia 
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Cal  Coeds  Serve  as  Taton  aid  Frieads 
ia  Uaiaa  Cty  Praject 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAUrodUfia 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAliVsS 

Wednesddv.  Februani  IS.  19(7 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  concern  regarding  potential 
cute  In  our  Nation's  war  against  poverty. 
Many  worthwhile  and  meaningful  proj- 
ects stand  in  Jeopardy  because  of  these 
severe  restrictions  m  the  national 
budget.  An  outstanding  example  of  vol- 
unteer effort  which  Is  threatened  with 
loss  of  support  was  described  In  the 
January  20.  1987.  Issue  of  the  Fremont 
News  Register  by  Miss  Diana  Jow  Dulac. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Premont- 
Newark-Unlon  City  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Agency,  which  pays  for  one- fourth 
of  the  staff  adviser's  salary,  mileage  for 
the  volunteers'  car  pools,  and  otBce  and 
art  supplies,  30  University  of  California 
coeds  volunteer  their  time  and  talent  to 
work  with  low-income  Spanish-speaking 
residents  of  Union  City. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  very  foolish  if  we  attempt  to  econ- 
oml«  by  eliminating  such  projects  as 
the  one  described  in  the  foUowlng 
article: 
■Pram  th.  Ftanont  (Calif.)  News  Register, 

Jan.  30,  18671 

Cat  Coeds  Ssavi  aa  Ttrroas— Aire  PWairaa— 

IK  UMiow  Crrr  Paojwrr 

(By  Diana  Jow  Dulac) 

Bach  ThunKlay  afternoon  two  young  ladle. 

drive  up  to  SearlM  School  In  Union  City  and 

hurry  to  their  clasMS. 

Once  a  week  the  dark-haired  coed,  from 
the  Unlveralty  ot  California  step  from  their 
regular  life  M  student,  and  become  teacher.. 
They  are  part  ot  a  force  of  more  than  80 
Oal  studenu  who  have  volunteered  to  Mrv. 
aa  tutor.,  teacher',  aide,  or  Just  plain  friend, 
to  a  large  number  of  Spanlah-apeaklng  poopl. 

in  Union  City.  

Th.  projKt.  one  of  several  sponsored  by 
SUlM  Hall  on  the  Berkeley  campus,  1.  part  ot 
a  program  to  send  volunteers  to  town,  and 
clUM  throughout  Northern  (3allfomla.  The 
program  1.  In  It.  second  year  In  Union  City— 
In  operation  sine  late  1964. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  volunteer,  have 
worked  In  the  Khool..  teaching  EngUah  not 
only  to  the  children  but  to  adulu  Bght 
volunteers  tutor  English  at  the  adult  Khool. 
.U  more  students  have  cloM  p«r«)nal  contact 
with  Mme  families,  vutlng  the  home,  ot  mv- 
eral  Spanlrti-speaklng  people  In  th.  CTenlng 
tor  Instruction  In  English. 

The  Union  dty  plan  Include,  th.  Saturday 
"Creativity  Workshop."  a  project  that  In- 
volve, young  children.  Volunteera  take  th. 
children  on  weekend  excursion,  to  .uch 
place,  in  the  Bay  ATM  a.  th.  Strtnhyt 
Aquarium  and  MlMlon  San  Jow  de  Ouada- 
lupe.  ^ 

•ThM.  SatuBlay  acUvltlM,"  according  to 
Mrs  Sue  Lucas,  ataH  advlBor  to  th.  volun- 
tMrs  "are  designed  to  enrich  chUdren*.  .x- 
p«l.nc«  m  such  a  way  that  their  reading 
oinprehenslon  and  geUMal  KlucaUon  ar. 
h.lp«l." 

Sh.  add.  U>  many  c«M«  the  wwkend  Jour- 
neys mark  th.  first  time  th.  chlldrMi  hav. 
bMn  to  .uch  plaOM. 

Nearly  100  .tudenu  have  worked  on  th. 
Union  city  Projwrt  slno.  It  bsgan,  with  mora 
^i..n  ona-tliUil  ot  the  voluntwrs  returning 
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J^w.    «•  UPP"  dlTltlon  or  grmduitj  «tu- 

notes.    »Jo    "FK  >-»<.^  nf  thf  dlTsn* 

on.-half  of  Ih.  Tolunt-m  we  fluent  In  ta. 

«,n»l  MU.fK:Uon"-tliere  1.  no  P«J.  M  col- 
lage credit  lor  the  work  thej  do.  „ 
■■ThiougHout  tue  lite  of  tb.  prpjjc^    ^e 

^'the  ^-operation  of  the  local  p«^l.  "« 

tt.  Uiforn.«5  guidance  tOey  >«'•  ,«*;•?, '^_ 

OofcrtunatelT.    the   future   of   the  Union 

CltT  Project  la  In  doubt  *,„i- 

Stiff  ind  program  c«U  are  ■«'  «"^» 
b,  the  lT«nont-Nm»ark-OM«l  aty  Bco- 
nimlc  opportunity  Agency.  Tb"?°*'';°S! 
SiTlor^e-fourth  of  the  ataff  <^'^' 
mlary.  mileage  for  the  volunteera'  car  pool., 
and  ofllce  and  art  auppUca.  .k_.,^™,,a 

The  union  City  Project  ■»»Tj«  »^^ 
hjM.auaa  the  BOA  will  have  to  tron  Ito  bi^«e( 
S^Trio^tlT  announced  cutb«k  In  fond, 
from  the  Federal  government. 
^  BOA  apoke-nan  notm  the  bu*J«»  ^ 
.till  brtn.  reviewed  before  cut.  are  made,  but 
SLT^i  strong  poertbiuty  the  project  wUl 

'"u'S^ted,  M-a.  Luca.  rtlU  bop.,  volun- 
teer  work  can  continue:  ..„«ii-- 

^■ipenM.  for  car  poola  and  oOM  rapP"« 
wUlSTbTr^Juced  too  much.  What  actu- 
aUy  wUl  b.  affected  will  be  my  «lary. 

•yTbave  been  preparing  letter,  to  ptead 
„u,ca«.  with  the  KOA.  •rh«»W'"°^^ 
»  keep  working  In  Union  aty  'hfSWe. 

project.  If  nec«»«7  we  hope  to  recover  the 
eoati  .liewbve." 


Cbemirtry  and  author  ol   two  ooUe«e 

Mteni  Unit  TtelUi«  dtetingnlAhed  pro- 

^"^  of  the  most  exciting  v/°f»f^ 
which  Baker !»  undertaking  Is  the  buUd- 
ing  of  a  sister  coUege  In  the  country  of 
^t^ana  In  Africa.  This  sumi^r  12 
Baker  professors  and  18  studenU  wUl  go 
to  Botswana  to  work  in  that  country  for 
4  weeks  and  assist  It  in  buUding  the  col- 
lege m  addiUon.  Bishop  Ralph  Dodge 
of  Rhodesia  wiU  Join  the  Baker  faculty 
In  1968  to  head  the  new  African  studies 
prosr&zzi.  J 

With  the  advent  of  these  new  and  ex- 
citing programs  Baker  University  can 
look  to  the  future  with  the  aa^e  «mfl- 
dence  which  allows  it  to  build  on  the 
soUd  foundations  of  its  past. 


f,VT.  Vmyttutf  Ctkbrates  lu  lOM 
AaatTertarr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 


at  TBB  HOUSE  OP  EEPEJaDITATTVSS 

Wednesday,  Febntary  15.  Ilt7 
Mr  WINN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  past 
Sunday.  February  13.  19«''.  5?*"7'?^ 
versity  of  Baldwin.  Kans..  celebrated  the 
I^  anniversary  of  Its  founding. 
Baker,  the  oldest  college  in  Kansas,  is 
controUed  and  maintained  by  the  Kan- 
sas Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  arid 
named  in  honor  ot  the  conference  found- 
er Bishop  Oamon  C.  Baker. 

The  school  received  lU  charter  on 
February  12.  1888,  and  under  the  leader- 
ahlp  of  Its  first  president,  the  R«w«;na 
Werter  R.  Davis,  began  Its  work  of  In- 
strucUon  on  November  22,  1858,  only 
4'A  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Kan- 
sas Territory  to  whlt«  setUers.  Prom 
that  date  to  the  present  the  colleges 
record  of  service  has  been  unbroken. 

In  Just  the  past  year.  Baker  University 
has  shown  astounding  growth.  Sevan- 
teen  new  professors  and  part-time  m- 
stnictom  have  Joined  the  statt  of  the 
school.  The  most  recent  is  Dr.  A™ur 
W.  Davidson,  former  chairman  of  tne 


"TmOtt  DiselosBre,  WasfciMto"  Style" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A  VANIK 

or  oKio 
IM  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPBrSEMTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  Febnuxrii  IS.  19t7 
Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent weeks  there  has  been  "'e-^™. ^- 
cuaslon  about  the  Presidents  admin^- 
Uve  budget  and  the  manner  In  which  it 

was  submitted  to  the  Congress.         

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  yrars 
presenution  of  the  budget  constltut^  a 
distinctive  improvement  over  its  prede- 
cessors The  budget  message  spoke  with 
a  unique  clarity  that  deserves  the  com- 
mendaUon  of  the  Congress. 

PoUpwlng  is  an  analysis  of  the  Presi 
denf7l968  budget  which  appeared  in 
Forbes  magazine  on  February  1. 1987,  en- 
uS^  '^Sler    Disclosure,    Washington 

Style":  _^, 

rrruJ^    tWsciMOTK,    W.SH11.0TOW    BrriM— 

WBkH  Paismairr  JoHK»n  Sint  Hra  Niw 

BiTMrr  TO  CoHcarsa  a  Prw  D«"  Aoo^ 

Wa.  »  DoctmzKT  Tkat  DimaiB  PaoaiTH. 

TaaorrlOMU.   On..    Poa   T»«   PlaST  TMa. 

BtntMUSUM   8HODU>  Bi  A»L«  To  Malta 

SOM.  SM<sa  OoT  or  It 

The    «l3S-bmion    admlnutrauve    budget 

that  Prealdent  Johnaon  .uBmltted  to  Oon- 

ETM.  Ute  laet  month,  tor  the  Oo.emment. 

nacal  year  beginning  thla  July  1,  waa  a  new 

S^rture.     It  mark,  the  flm  "^P*,"' J^ 

U  3  Oovernmenl  to  figure  out  In  de»ll  what 

It  really  H  .pending  the  tax  dollar  for. 

Mane,  for  What?  Saya  William  Capron  a 
former  AMlatant  Director  of  the  Budget  who 
L^w^th  the  Brooking.  In.tUutlon: 
■UnUl  now.  the  budget  wa.  a  Oociunent 
deaigned  to  obKure.  The  new  budget  open, 
up  everything  k  that  people,  eapeclally  peo- 
ple in  bualnia.  can  »e  what  1.  going  on 

Charle.  L.  Schultie,  the  prewnt  Director  or 
the  Budget,  Miy.  that  bualneMmen  can 
really  learn  Mnehlng  from  the  new  budget_ 
They  can  and  where  and  how  to  .ell  to  the 
Govimment.  and  they  might  be  able  to  apply 
Kme  of  the  new  cct-eSectlveneM-analyils 
method,  we  UM  to  their  own  budget.." 

This  1.  why:  , 

In  year.  p«.t,  the  budget  waa  a  maM  of 
detailed  flgure..  agency  by  agency:  How 
much  would  go  for  perKinnel,  how  much  for 
procurement,  how  much  '^'fi^^°^- 
PBKnnel    to    accomplish    wh»t»    Procure- 


ment of  what?  Maintenance  of  what^odo 
what?  The  budget  dldnt  My.  tloWdy 
;SSlng  It,  InduSlSg  the  Prealdent  hln»rif, 
oiSd  really  tell  whether  the  i^ncy  was 
^dlng  tiD  much,  or  too  lltUe,  or  even 
^th«  If  .pending  had  any  pu.p««  at^l. 
This  new  budget,  a.  Schultw  puU  It,  pre 
Kbt.  table,  breaking  down  Government  ac- 
Uviae.  by  categorl-i  of  whaf.  -f  ^T  «^ 
on-  Conrtder,  for  euunple,  «!>•  dlBerence 
b«ween  tbl.  year',  mtlng  of  tl>« /«t  omct 
Department  and  laat  7""-  '^i^Hu 
merely  Mid  the  department  needed  M.3  ">- 
lion  an  IncreaM  of  »900  mUllon  ov»  1»«S. 
Then  It  went  Into  a  deKrlptlon  of  ^"'P^' 
menf.  plan  to  ..tabu.h  the  alp  code.  End 
of  paragmph, 

ThU  year,   the   department  1.  asking   for 
tea  billion.     But  the  budget  e.plalna  Ju.t 
what   the   department    plana   to  .P«nd    'be 
money  for:  direct  Krvlce.  (like  wUlng  po.t- 
age  .tamp.)  t*S*  million:  proc»»lng  of  mall, 
if  3  blluSn:   deuvery,  SJI  billion;   transpor- 
tation. 11  billion;  enforcmg  poelal  law.,  t30 
mUUon;  reeesrch  and  development,  (IS  mil- 
lion. .      .     . 
The  advantage  of  preMntlng  the  budget 
in  thl.  way  u  obvlou..    At  a  glance.  It  point, 
up   a   Mrtou.  deficiency   In   the  Po.t  Office 
Department:    »J1   bllUon   for   door-to-door 
deuvery,  only  •!«   mllUon   for  RAD,     Bay. 
Charle.  J.  Zwlck.  aaaUtant  director  ot  the 
budget:     "No    modem    bujlnCM    even    ap- 
nro«hlng  the  rize  of  the  Po.t  Office  Del»«- 
^^would  operate  with  that  path.Uc^ly 
.mall  appropriation  for  reM.rch  and  devel- 
opment.     Maybe  we   ought   to   .pend   a  lot 
S^e  on  Poai  Office  re«an:h  and  develop- 
ment in  order  to  And  way.  of  knocking  down 
that  big  delivery  bill." 

La.t  year  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlMlon  . 
allocation  wa.  Urted  in  a  lump  .urn.    Thl. 
,tun  ll.Ung  geu  .pedflc:  procurement  and 
production  of  raw  and  .p«:lal  nuc  ear  ma-   . 
ienali    »S03   million;    mlUUry   application., 

Uon:    flied-plant   power  development,   »3»3 
mllUoD.  .  _  ,. 

Why  Plght  Coal?  Again  the  advantage  1" 
obvtoua.  A.  Zwlck  point,  out.  When  budget 
«Vortln«  1.  done  In  thl.  way,  t^e  pubUc« 
wrilaa  thoae  officially  re.pon.lble  for  Oov- 
ernment  budgeting  c"  i^","  ■;?  ^ 
intereaung  quMtlon..  For  eMmple.  Why 
h«  iTmuch  been  allocat«l  for  «">mic  power 
development?  to't  that  KKnethlng  that 
"rnpeS-  with  coal?  I«t  that  "fnethlng 
that  might  be  done  better  by  private  in- 
dustry?" 

compelling   agenclea   to  ^"^"^"7. 
what  they  are  doing  with  the  Oormimenta 
^",y  hi  turned  up  Km«  '■>'««'  ■-;«f'^ 
It  ha.  revealed,  for  example,   ""'  }^«  ?L 
partment   of   Agriculture   1.   «)endlng    WM 
Su^.  year  on  «  9  million  «r«ot  Umber- 
land  in  the  Bocky  Mountain..    When  Zwlck 
aak«i  Agriculture  why.  Agriculture  ekpla^nwl 
that  It  wa.  .pending  the  money  to  h'lP  'OW" 
mcome  famlll«  In  the  area.     Now,  budget- 
man  Zwlck  ..k.:  "Couldnt  the  money  better 
be  .pent  on  other  thing,  to  help  local  i"- 
Sme    .uch  a.  opening  akl  ar«ui,  or  mmlng, 
OT  other  more  profltable  form,  of  produc- 
tion?" ,. 
Zwtck'.    qu«rtlon   pomt.   up    what   could 
pro«  the  moat  valuable  thing  about  toe 
S^budget  .ytern:    It  glv«  the  Oov^n- 
ment  at  leaat  a  clue  to  determining  whether 
It.  expenditure,  are  worthwhile.     Th«  ■>•" 
budger.y.tem    already    1.   being    uMd    tM 
that  purpo«  by  the  US.  Information  Agency. 
in  a  aoutheaai  Aalan  country,  for  example, 
the  USIA  recently  undertook  to  meaaure  the 
money    It   wa.   .pending   on   pamphlet,   to 
,e«!h   the   ruing  middle   cl—   agaln«   the 
eSw^vene..      of      theM      PTf" "S„.  ^u 
agency    dlacoveied    It    waant    getting    lu 
SSy'a  worth.     Movie.,  TV  and  maga.ine 
picture   atone,   gave   mor.   return   on    the 
doUar. 


The  new  budget  .yetem  wa.  ln.plred  by 
the  co.t-effectlvene»  program  that  Robert 
B.  McNamara  Inatltuted  at  the  Pentagon 
when  h.  became  Secretary  of  DefenM. 
McNunara  couldn't  make  head  or  tall  of 
the  DefenM  Department  budget.  It  told 
him,  for  example,  that  the  Navy  wa.  qiend- 
ing  K>  much  tor  .hip.;  but  what  did  th. 
Navy  need  th««*  rtllpa  for?  What  wa.  It 
doing  with  them? 

Nowaday.,  the  DetenM  Department  budg- 
et .how.  how  much  the  Navy  1.  .pending 
for  .ay,  anU«ibmarlne  warfare.  That  way 
McNamara  haa  Mine  way  ot  determining 
whether  the  VB.  tt  getting  anything  for  lU 
money, 

Por  the  VS.  bualneMman.  the  new  budget 
syatem  Mrvee  two  purpoM..  In  the  flrat 
place.  It  tell,  him  which  government  agencle. 
are  operating  on  program,  that  might  have 
a  need  for  hU  product..  In  the  MCond  place, 
a  bualneMman  might  well  want  to  adapt, 
to  making  up  hi.  own  budget,  .ome  of  the 
way.  In  which  the  Government  I.  now  break- 
ing down  the  function,  of  .gencle.. 

At  Textron  Inc.,  they  already  have  been 
adopted.  Textron,  which  doea  a  great  deal  of 
defenM  work,  wa.  greaUy  ImpreMed  by  the 
reform.  McNamara  made  In  the  DefenM  De- 
partment budget.  "We  are  now  u.lng  a  .1ml- 
lar  form  of  cMt-eBectlvenoM  analyeU,"  wy. 
Executive  Vice  Preeldent  Harvey  Oaylord. 
•We  are  extending  thl.  kind  ot  analy.U  from 
our  regular  commercial  area,  down  Into  .uch 
thing,  aa  pubUc  relation,  and  advertLlng." 
roai.ic  an.aTioifa  orrmxMii 
Aalde  from  any  Internal  UM  Waahlngton 
agenclM  may  make  of  thU  ktod  of  budgeting, 
the  new  .y.lem  bu  an  obvlou.  public  rela- 
tion. Klvantage  for  the  U5.  Government, 
For  generaUon.  the  public  ha.  been  accua- 
tomed  to  view  Government  .pending  a.  Ju« 

that .pending.      Tile,    h.ve    been    to   the 

public  and  mo.t  of  the  pre*.  .  cct  Item,  a 
lartahlng  of  the  people',  money,  f'rbapa 
only  in  defenM  .nd  In  local  outlay,  for  edu- 
cation could  the  public  »e  th.t  It  wa.  get- 
ting «rvlce.  and  value  received  for  much 
ot  the  »100  bllllon-plu.  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment I.  .pending.  Now,  for  the  flret  time— 
at  leaat  for  people  Kiphlatlcated  enough  to 
read  balance  aheeta— It  will  be  clear  that 
they  are  Indeed  getting  good,  and  mtIvm. 
for  the  "cost"  that  taxe.  repreKut  to  them. 


Veterau'    Day    Profraa,   Clinloa    Hifb 
School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


IN  THE  HOtraE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febnuirv  »,  1967 
Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 10, 1988,  tt  was  my  great  privilege 
and  honor  to  address  the  student  body 
of  Clinton  High  School  In  my  hometown 
of  Clinton,  Mass.,  at  impressive  exercises 
to  commemorate  Veterans'  Day, 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Racotn  the  speech  I  made 
on  this  event  which  I  was  privileged  to 
share  \7lth  the  outstanding  faculty  and 
students  of  this  noted  school: 
RUAXKa  IK  Pa«t  or  CoKcaMSMAW  Pmu 

J.    PHILMie    at    VrT»Al«a'    I>AT    EXUL^UU, 

CuirroM  HIGH  School,  NovxMama  10,  1M8 
It  I.  a  great  honor,  a  high  privilege  and  a 
genuine  plMTOre  to  Join  you  today  at  theae 
very   weU    arranged   exerclM.   to  commem- 
orate Veterana'  Day, 


The  kind  Invitation  came  to  me  virtually 
a.  a  command  hecaujw  CUnton  High  School, 
It.  dmingul.hed  teacher.,  lu  ^tudenu,  lu 
alunml  and  everything  pertaining  to  It  I. 
very  cioM  and  dear  to  my  heart. 

There  la  a  tremendou.  tradition  asMClated 
with  CUnton  High  School  that  trace,  back 
to  the  early  day.  of  thl.  great  hometown  of 
oura  and  ha.  come  down  to  u.  through  the 
year..  There  are  few  if  any  .Mondary 
Mhool.  In  thl.  naUon  or  anywhere  eUe  for 
that  matter  that  could  boaat  of  the  dlrtln- 
gulahed  hletory  and  record  of  our  beloved 
Clinton  High. 

If  time  permitted  I  could  talk  a  long  time 
but  will  not  today  about  the  tremendoujly 
rich  and  valuable  heritage,  accompllahmenu, 
achlevemenu,  teacher,  and  graduatea  of  thla 
great  K:hool. 

Clinton  High  wm  founded  by  xealou.  high- 
minded  leader,  and  educator.,  great  men  and 
women  who  were  Influenced  by  their  belief 
In  the  Almighty,  .uperb  patrloU  who  paa- 
.lonately  loved  mdlvldual  liberty,  the  prin- 
ciple, of  the  American  Conatltutlon,  the 
virtue,  of  the  free  way  of  life,  lealou.  patron, 
of  the  Art.  .nd  Sclencea,  .Uunch  l>ellever.  In 
thl.  .y.t^m  ot  government  and  free  enter- 
prlee.  Theae  folk,  were  endowed  with  hlgh- 
e«t  Ideal,  and  aealoualy  followed  the  reUglou. 
and  .plrltual  principle,  which  they  embraced. 
They  were  great  Inaplrer..  great  teachera, 
great  upllfter.  of  the  youth  and  the  com- 
munity, highly  motivated,  Juat  a.  your  own 
very  dlstlngulahed  teacher,  of  today  are,  to 
counMl  wuely  and  to  guide  and  direct  In- 
telligently and  well  thoae  who  came  under 
their  charge. 

I  wlah  I  could  touch  more  In  detail  upon 
the  Uvea  and  contrlbuUon.  of  .ome  of  theM 
men  and  women  becauM  they  laid  here  the 
foundauon.  tor  thU  ouutandtog  ln.UtuUon 
which  haa  done  »  much  for  CUnton.  lU 
young  people  and  for  our  beloved  Common- 
wealth and  nation  a.  weU. 

It  U  teacher,  and  leader,  like  theae  who 
through  the  year,  made  CUnton  High  School 
the  elecUve  Influence  for  good  In  the  train- 
ing, educaUng  and  enlightenment  of  our 
youta  that  It  1.  today. 

And  I  am  proud  to  note  that  their  high 
.tandard.  and  moUvaUon,  teal  ot  leaderahlp 
and  perfecUonlam  In  all  thing,  that  relate 
to  wjund  education  and  lofty  ciOzenahlp  are 
weU  repre^nted  and  well  eiempllOed  by  your 
preaent  able  and  dl.tlngul.hed  Superintend- 
ent Sheridan,  your  able  and  dlatmgulahed 
Principal.  Mr.  Gibbon.,  and  all  the  other  fine 
teacher,  who  Mrve  you  .o  well  In  thU  noted, 
weU-.ppolnted,  wcondary  .chool. 

If  I  had  the  time,  I  could  tell  you  wme- 
thlng  about  the  great  men  and  women  that 
have  come  out  ot  thl.  Khool  In  the  pa«  and 
that  have  gone  on  to  lilgher  Institution,  ot 
learning  anA  have  dlrtlnguuhed  themMlvM 
in  the  proleaJdoul  biulneH  and  public  life 
of  thl.  countryr"" 

Of  cour.^i-do  not  have  the  time  ade- 
quaUly  to  d»aL*ltb  thl.  .ubject.  to  recite 
the  iM-ge  number,  of  Clinton  High  School 
graduate,  who  have  gained  great  dlrtlnction 
for  themMlve.  In  later  ute  and  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  country  In  to  many  way.. 
It  would  perhap.  .uffice.  If  I  were  to  .tree. 
thU  one  almost  unbelievable  fact  that.  In  a 
period  of  .Ix  or  «ven  year.  Mmetlme  ago, 
CUnton  High  School  grMluated  four  future 
member,  of  Oongie«,  two  of  them  In  one 
clau  your  .peaker.  and  my  claMraate.  Con- 
grenman  Jame.  G.  Donovan  of  New  Tork, 
who  almoat  .Ingle-handedly  .ucceMfuUy 
fought  the  Communist  oon.plrw:y  In  New 
York  City,  and  In  the  succeeding  claM,  our 
friend,  Congreaeman  JoMph  E,  Casey,  for 
year,  an  ouMtandtog  Member  of  CongreM, 
and  a  few  daue.  before  that  time.  Congr«.- 
man  Edward  Kenney,  another  ouUtandlng 
member  ot  the  Houm  from  the  great  .ute 
of  New  JetMy,  the  uncle  of  the  Honorable 
JoMph  E.  McGulre.  outatandtog  young  pubUo 
aervant  from  Woccerter.    And  then  of  eourae. 


before  that  time  and  ainoe  we  had  the  great 
Senator  David  I,  Waldi  and  a  ho«  o(  othen. 
I  nippoae,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
appear  to  be  boasting,  that  there  1.  no  High 
school  in  aU  thl.  country  that  can  come  up 
to  thla  record,  and  frankly  It  ha.  alway. 
uuplred  me,  because  It  plnpolnu  in  mjch 
a  remarkable  way  the  wonderful  heritage  of 
Clinton  High  School. 

It  brllllanay  UlusCrate.  that  thla  achool 
reacbe.  out  beyond  the  Individual  to  the 
cocnmuiuty,  the  country,  and  the  outside 
world  to  encourage,  and  inaplre,  and  train 
boy.  and  girl,  to  move  up  In  life,  to  make 
something  out  of  themaelvee,  .o  to  q>eak,  and 
where  poMlble  to  Btrvt  their  feUow-man  In 
the  .plrlt  of  our  old  claM  motto  "Every  day 
aome  nobler  deed." 

I  liave  confidence  that  you  and  thoM  who 
come  after  you  In  thl.  fine  Khool  wUl  follow 
thU  .tandard  and  I  certatoly  hope  you  win 
gain  aU  your  aim.  and  goals. 
Now  tor  the  .ubject  of  Veteran.'  Day. 
It  1.  not  paa.lble  for  .ny  of  u.  to  pay  ade- 
quate trlbuu  to  the  Veteran,  of  America, 
whether  they  .loep  to  honored  glory  a.  hero 
dead,  or  recline  or  alt  back  helplwa  In  Kane 
hoaplul  room,  or  their  home,  or  whether 
they  eOll  Uve  and  acUvely  Krve. 

No  wwds  could  ever  picture  their  bravery 
and  wcrlflce..  and  no  encomiums  and  no  ex- 
prcMlon.  ot  gratitude  could  ever  adequately 
thank  them  for  what  they  have  done. 

Pot  In  truth.  In  many  ware.  In  every  war 
of  history  .Inc.  thl.  nation  wa.  founded,  they 
have  gaUantly  responded  to  the  caU  of  coun- 
try and  duty  and  honor  with  Uttle  or  no 
thought  ot  thenuelvea. 

They  have  gon.  forth  from  their  home., 
their  Khool.,  their  place,  ot  budneu  and 
their  work,  yee,  even  from  their  churchea,  to 
.tand  tearleaaly  agalnat  the  enemle.  Making 
to  deetroy  it.  and  they  have  oBered  their 
Uvea,  when  nece»ary,  on  the  sacred  altar  of 
American  patrloUHn  to  »ve  and  protect  thl. 
naUon  and  the  UbertlM  and  the  opportu- 
nltle.  and  the  bleMlng.  It  has  be«owed  upon 
lu  people. 

Very  many  of  our  veteran,  ideep  In  hon- 
ored glory  In  piece,  far  removed  from  home 
the  world  over,  where  they  were  .cncken  In 
deadly  battle  flghttog  for  the  Ubertle.  and 
opportunltle.  that  we  enjoy.  Some  of  them 
Ue  in  mlUtary  cemeterle.  abroad,  or  to  aome 
.heltered  .pot,  or  even  In  the  namelem  durt 
of  the  put. 

One  of  them,  elected  by  lot,  Ue.  to  the 
great  Capital  of  the  nation  at  Waahlngton 
.urrounded  by  pomp,  grandeur,  glory  and 
perpetual  honor  guard.. 

It  you  could  «k  hU  name  and  who  be 
wu  whether  he  wa.  black  or  white,  Jew 
or  QentUe.  CathoUc  or  Proteatant.  race,  na- 
tionality or  creed.  If  he  could  reapond.  he 
would  anavrer  to  .Imple  word.  "I  wm  an 
American  who  died  for  my  country." 

When  we  con«der  thl.  ktod  of  aaerUlce, 
my  friend.,  to  wlUlngly  made  to  order  that 
ihi.  nation  might  live,  that  theae  freedom, 
and  Ubertle.  we  -njoy  might  be  pr^erved. 
we  can  readily  underatand  that  nothing  we 
can  do  or  My  could  poMlbly  pay  theae  vet- 
eran, adequate  honor  or  discbarge  the  grMt 
debt  we  owe  them. 

But  there  1.  one  thing  that  we  can  do  to 
Bhow  that  we  appredau  what  they  have  done 
for  u.,  and  what  they  have  "»o  nobly  ad- 
vanced" a.  the  great  Lincoln  put  It,  to  »ve 
thU  nation,  and  that  la,  to  our  day  and  in 
the  way  that  U  given  to  u..  In  the  fervor  and 
K>lrlt  that  our  Creator  ha.  Implanted  In  our 
hearU  the  energy  and  life  that  he  hM  given 
u.  and  the  learning,  the  talenu  and  the 
abiuue.  with  which  he  ha.  endowed  u.  to  try 
u  beat  we  can  to  emulate  their  example  with 
loyal  devotion  and  wholehearted  aervlce  In 
time  of  .trlfe  or  peace,  to  defend,  protect 
and  prewrve  our  great  heritage  of  liberty  and 
to  hand  It  down  to  thoM  who  follow  u.  im- 
tamlahed,  untrammeled,  tinfettared,  aa 
eternal  testimony  of  our  own  oootrtbutlona 
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to  God  Md  eounon  eno.  b«Wer  tt»n  « 
"^"«  u.  r«n«nb«  that  tJ>«.  a"  «».  tr 

^to.  b«T.-.  wbom  w,  honor  t«WJ.  tto^ 
t~'LrrT  out  tie  mandate  »hlch  tiey  flight 
iLrSLi  for.  to  «tat,Uah  an  "during  pea« 
w"^  fr«»om  under  Ood  to  )°">^"J'V^^, 
.11  iUMrtoan.  and  aU  of  mankind  a.  »• 
pl»lfrour..lv«  to  «istaln  Ux,  •^«'7  "" 
»i»uritT  ol  this  great  land,  come  what  may. 
tr«di  to  ^t  in  end  to  the  moclcery  and 
Sl^a,  of  war  before  a  nuclear  holocuat 
SS^V?  all  clvmaatlon,  ^  ln.«U  a  u^- 
»en«l  laallng  peace  bawl  on  hon<w.  JuaUM. 
u^rw^dig  and  amity  tor  aU  th.  p»>pl» 

"'■JS^;S^-.  a.  -  "'•  done  from  earlWat 
daya.  cunton  wUI  celebrate  Veterana  Daj 
"J?  prayera.  heartfelt  graUtude.  "^""J^ 
«:oUectlon.  of  the  loved  one.  and  the 
J«oee.  the  valiant  and  the  Wave,  who  .erved 
with  tmat  In  ted  devotion. 

We  win  oammence  thla  program  with  a 
reSo"  remembrance  In  honor  of  CUnt^'a 
mo«  Uluatnou.  «>n.  the  late  Senator  David 
f  WiUh.  »te.med  and  beloved  grKIaatecrf 
thl.  .chool.  veteran  ""^^-P*"^  Yj^ 
left  the  indelible  lmpre»lon  of  hU  ««"  »" 
i^t  wor»  lor  lr.«lom.  Ju«lc  ^P^ 
Zoan  the  annala  of  thla  great  government 
and  in  the  hearta  of  the  people. 

Thl.  fitting  program  will  continue  irlth 
.pSS  mluSfrT>i«olae.  In  honor  of  ^  our 
^ri-  -ho2  hallowed  «rvlce.  we  honor. 
Thop.  we  will  all  join  together  u  helghbon^ 
frt..^.  admlrwa  In  thl.  appropriate  «bute 
to  the  memory  of  the*.  '"««  "^r^^'?  "^ 
Ic.  to  tbU  country  wUl  never  b.  forgotten  to 

""LeT™  S^  you  warmly,  lir.  Bhendwi. 
wr  Olbbona.  Mr.  O-Bourke  for  giving  methe 
■  l^^ri^Me  of  being  with  you  today. 
^nk'^^tS  ,%  r>ur*klnd  «ten"on^ 
iSIr  in^ng  ttlendahlp  which  I  prt«  men 
(Si  I  could  ev«  tell  you.  Keep  up  your 
^  w»k  and  .tnv.  yourb»t  '<>' f  ^^"J™ 
|i^  of  uaefulne..  and  aerTlce  «>«  '"^ 
SliiLr  .lorv  of  cunton  High  and  the  great 

all. 
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AtUiuon.  I  »m  also  Itisertlng  an  edi- 
torial f  it>in  the  Times  of  the  same  date^ 
In  documenting  the  redeeming  value  ol 
this  wilderness  area,  which  BJr.  AtBn- 
son  describes  as  "Good  for  Nothln*— But 
Life  Knowledge,  Peace,  and  Hope,  tne 
author  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  commend  ms 
article,  and  the  accompanying  wUdlUe 
photographs— which  unfortunately  can- 
not be  reproduced  in  the  Ricorb— to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  great  swamp  of  New 
Jersey  has  retained  Its  Independence  for 
many  thousands  of  years.  History  will 
surely  confirm  the  wisdom  of  preserving 
this  unique  natural  monument  lor  tne 
benefit  of  posterity. 

WiL»«aN«as  NkxT  Dool 

New  Jerseya  Oreat  Swamp  la  a  wUderWM 
at  ".  city,  dooratep.  Only  thirty  mile. 
we.t  of  TUnea  Square.  It  U  a  uniquely  valu- 
able .tretch  of  marah  and  foreat  lying  un- 
.poued  next  to  denaely  congeated  lndu«tru- 

"^  ^n!rtlcle  in  today'.  Time.  Magaane 
Brook.  Alklnaon  describe,  the  beauty  and 
the  many  UM.  of  the  Oreat  Swamp.  roiKl- 
entlat.  and  atudent..  It  1.  an  oP"-'" '»~™: 
tonr  For  waterfowl  ujlng  the  AtlMlUc 
Plyway.  It  1.  a  resting  place.  Por  wood  dn^ 
and  other  .pecle..  It  u  a  °<»""8  S""""-.,*; 
;  ma]or  aodrci  of  the  PaMalc  River,  It  hdp. 
to  regulate  flooding  and  to  decrease  poUu- 
tlon  in  an  environment  wrlomly  disordered 
by  t^n.  Moat  ol  aU,  It  la.  in  Mr.  Atkinson^, 
words,  -a  .pintual  r«»urce  •  for  human  be- 
ing, in  Karch  of  greenery  and  "OUtude 
Text  Friday  the  United  State.  Fl^  and 
WUdllfe  Service  will  hold  a  hearing  to  the 
Morrla  County  Nature  Center  in  Chatham 
TowMhlp  on  Its  plan  to  deslgnatt  P"t  « 
Ihs  swamp  as  a  Wlldernem  Area.  Vfe  strong- 
ly endorse  this  propo«il,  but  the  protected 
.lea  should  eatend  beyond  that  now  nlg- 
tSted  by  the  FUh  and  wildlife  a*'""" 
toclude  the  adjoining  marah,  the  »-c«lled 
"Harding  Unit."  ^      „ . 

The  frague,  perpetuauy  mroaced  wUder- 
nesa  of  S  Oreat  Swamp  U  too  precious  a 
rsKurce  for  this  metropoutan  area  to  per- 
mit acceptance  of  halt-measures. 


WUdcracss  Next  Door 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMAKKS 

HON.  rETER  H.  RFREUNGHUYSEN 


IH  TH«  BOU8B  OP  BBPRraBHTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Febniar*  IS.  1S«? 

Mr  PRHJNQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
M  aL>  west  of  New  Yorlts  Times 
Bouait  Uea  New  Jerseys  great  swamp. 
ma  uta.  which  constitutes  an  Invaluable 
natural  resource,  not  o"^ /<»■  ~'^?' 
tlonlsts  In  my  SUte.  but  for  the  Nation 

"^M  a  time  when  the  "asphalt  Jungle"  of 
urDan  civilization  Is  encompassing  an 
ever -larger  share  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board the  swamps  13,500  acres  of  un- 
sooUed  beauty  have  survived  as  an  im- 
pTrtant  'open-air  laboratory"  for  the 
natural  scientist.  As  the  New  York 
Tlmea  expressed  It,  the  great  swamp 
serves  »a  a  "spiritual  resource  for  human 
beings  in  search  of  greenery  and  aoU- 

"l  should  like  to  Insert  In  the  Rxcom 
an  excellent  arUcle  which  appeared  in 
the  February  12,  1»«7.  edlUon  of  the 
New  YMk  Times  magaxlne  by  Mr.  Brooks 


OaxAT  SWAMP  Is  GOOD  ro«  Norrao— Bnl 
Lirs.  KMOWi-snol.  Pxacs  arm  Hora 
(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 
(Brook.  Atkinson,  tor  30  years  The  Time, 
arama  critic,  then  critic  at  large,  and  now 
retired,  haa  written  eight  books,  aU  of  which 
tSufy  to  hla  knowledge  of  and  fondnew  tor 
nature.     HI.  first  was    SkyUne  Promenade^ 
DUbUahed  In  the  mld-twentle.,  his  mort  re- 
^t  'Brief  Chronicles."  pubUshedlart  year.) 
After  ten  or   eleven  thousand  years,  an- 
other   winter   has   seised    Or«i  8«™P   '° 
Moms  County,  New  JerKy      The  tree,  are 
bare    the  snow  is  crusted,  the  marahe.  are 
fro«n  and  Uttle  allvera  of  Ic.  cUng  »  the 
edge,  of   brooka.    In  comparlK>n  with   the 
STot  the  other  Masons  there  "■  "«  """"i 
v>  see  except  tree  sparrow.    In  the  bu^e. 
„  l^ong  the  weeds,  tltmlce^a  mocUng  bird 
pull«l   ^t   against   the   coW;    a   P«"«»ht, 
Canada  tnxK:   a  barred  owl,  and  a  few  In- 
SJS^t  wStl^ialled  deer     winter  has  locked 
up  thlB  ancient  reMrvolr  of  Ufe. 

Although  the  difference  between  ten  and 
eleven  thousand  years  1.  .tupendous  by_^ 
Sllndards  of  human  life.  It  la  trllUng  In  gw- 
loalcal  terms.  The  exact  date  when  the 
SS^TTc;  Uieet  melt«I  mto  the  north 
and  left  the  physical  .tructure  ot  Oreat 
Swamp  U  not  a  matter  ot  dUturhlng  conae- 
q«^.  iSTthat  concerns  the  r«ldents  of 
the  region  today  U  that  UM  retreating  gl^l« 
St  a -lid  .wamp  that  hai  remaUied  autono- 
^\i  « Tls^and  puu  a  solid  foundaUon 
under  modern  life. 


It  l8  »  naturml  marterplece.  only  80  myei 
west  of  Tlmw  Square.  When  the  Hr  U  clear 
you  can  w  the  peBk  of  the  ftnplre  StaW 
Building  from  the  nd«e«  of  g^ologlcftl  UU 
that  surround  the  ewomp.  The  contrast* 
are  dramatic.  Thirty  million  people  11«  in 
big  and  small  hou»«  in  the  Burroundlng  ter- 
rain automobllea  fcnd  truclu  choke  the  ce- 
ment highways  that  sweep  around  the 
swamp:  rallroada  cut  by  on  both  the  north 
BDd  the  south.  Owat  Swamp  U  so  cenUally 
located  to  buatnes*  and  industrial  InsUtu- 
Uons  that  the  Port  Authority  would  lUte  to 
tear  It  apart  and  make  It  into  a  )et  alrpert. 

But  for  many  ihouaands  of  years  Great 
swamp  has  retained  tte  Independence  and 
preaervea  In  the  midst  of  megalopolis  a  living 
patcb-Mven  miles  long  and  three  miles 
wide— of  primitive  America.  **Progr»«  has 
stopped  where  Oreat  Swamp  beglna.  In  Vew 
Jcney  the  density  or  the  populaUon  I*  833 
people  io  a  square  mile.  But  no  one  Uv«i  in 
the  Interior  of  Great  Swamp.  Even  In  1967 
some  paru  of  It  are  Impenetrable  beoauae  of 
quicksand  and  thick  vegetaUon. 

There  was  a  time,  not  more  than  a  hau- 
century  ago.  when  the  word  "Bwamp"  was 
the  equivalent  ot  "waste"  or  'danger^ 
Swampa  occupied  wasteland  that  moat  people 
thought  should  be  developed  into  real  esUte. 
Swamp*  harbored  snakes  and  vermin, 
swamp*  held  stagnant  water  that  waa  sua- 
oected  of  breeding  aguea  and  a»«*^- 
aicaped  slaves  hid  In  swamp*;  escaped  prls- 
onerTdlaappcared  there.  In  most  reapects 
^ampe  WMTregarded  as  blights  in  the  com- 

""^t  ^awamp*  are  now  regarded  aa  «««ntlal 
Unk*  In  the  chain  of  Ufe.  When.  In  l»M. 
the  Port  Authority  flrat  proposed  ta  debaae 
Oreat  Swamp  into  a  Jet  airport.  P^ple  in 
the  surrounding  communities  organised  into 
local  uniu  and  raised  •l,5-milllon  to  buy 
3  000  acre*,  which  they  turned  over  to  the 
ua  Ftah  and  WUdUfe  Service  to  be  managed 
M  the  Great  Swamp  N.Uonal  Wildlife  Ref- 
uae  By  1965  the  donon  assumed  that  tbey 
bid  succeeded  In  preserving  Great  Swamp. 
The  basic  motive  was  no  doubt  to  spare  the 
community  the  bedlam  of  an  airport;  and 
the  nonprofcaslonal  campaign  to  raise  money 
was  widely  recognized  as  an  admirable  in- 
stance of  voluntary  civic  acUon. 

Kxcluslon  of  an  airport  waa  not  the  only 
mSve.  Ever  since  the  MorrU  County  Park 
Commlaalon  built  a  nature  center  ^Of  <=»"«• 
SSlectures.  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice built  a  boardwalk  into  one  part  of  the 
^unp.  and  the  Garden  Clubs  of  Summit 
and  Sommeraet  Hills  built  an  observation 
tower  in  another  wild  area,  thousands  of 
visitors  have  been  going  to  Great  S*"°P  ^ 
B««  the  splendor  of  the  laurel  hlooms  In  the 
spring,  the  calla  UUea.  marsh  martgolds  and 
pink  lady-s-suppera.  the  wood  ducks,  the 
h«ona\id  bttWna  a-  weU  aa  the  d*«r  and 
the  fox-  ^     . 

For  many  years  professional  and  amateur 
iXall-U  hive  re.ll«d  that  Great  Swamp 
teems  with  multitudinous  forms  of  lUe^  It 
h^  become  a  classroom  for  scboolcWdren^ 
pTr  students  at  nearby  Drew  "raverslty  at 
the  couege  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  ^\^^}f^ 
rackinson  It  acrve.  as  a  field  laboratory. 
James  W  Hand  Jr.  of  Oreen  Village  a  former 
president  of  the  Summit  Nature  C,ub^<^m^ 
plied  a  llat  of  178  specie*  o*^*^,?^°  ^ 
Great  Swamp  from  S*P«mbi^  iiH9^  Jo 
UMXCh  1964.  More  than  half  of  them  ne*t  In 
the  swamp.  Woodcock,  snipe,  grouse  and 
pheasant*  are  abundant,  either  as  migrant* 

Zuck  of  the  botany  department  of  Drew  are 
collating  the  plants  of  Oreat  Swamp.  In 
privTous^Ut.  the  planu  had  been  e«^a«d 
ftt  about  as.  The  Zucka  have  already  col- 
r^^mo«  than  600  and  expect  Jo  collect 
more  than  1.000  before  they  are  finished. 

The  deer  popiilaUon  of  Great  Bwamp  1* 
thought  to  STabout  aoo.  0«»««»J^ 
laSuK  muflkrata.  weaaeJ*.  mink,  raccoon*. 


striped  skunk*,  red  and  gray  foxe*.  opo*- 
aum*.  woodchuckj  and  cottontails.  Their 
track*  are  everywhere.  In  Great  Brook  and 
the  Pasaalo  River,  which  geU  about  haU 
of  It*  water  from  Great  Swamp,  baas.  whlU 
perch,  catflah.  sunftsh  and  carp  can  be  taken. 
Primrose  Brook,  which  Is  a  branch  of  Great 
Brook,  U  stocked  with  trout. 

Every  swamp  Is  unique.  But  those  who 
explore  Oreat  Swamp  regard  It  aa  unique 
because  It  contalna  both  northern  and 
southern  specie*  of  tree*,  and  because  Uttle 
islands  throughout  the  swamp  retain  trees 
that  are  of  virgin  growth.  In  addition  to 
sweet  gum.  sour  gum.  tulip  tree*,  black  and 
yellow  birch,  pin  oak.  black  oak  and  red 
oak.  the  swamp  contains  some  white  oaks  of 
prodigious  siz«.  One  of  them  stand*  96  feet 
high  and  has  a  diameter  of  4  feet  9  Inches. 
Some  of  the  beeches  are  also  enormous; 
one  has  a  trunk  14  feet  In  circumference. 
Some  of  these  misaslvo  tree*  are  though  to 
be  from  300  to  500  years  old — in  other  words. 
littl'tg  from  colonial  daya,  or  poaslbly  from, 
wvaral  years  before  Columbus  sighted  San 
Salvador  Island.  An  oblong  bowl  of  low- 
lands that  used  to  be  regarded  as  worthleas  Is 
now  recognized  as  a  museum  of  thousands  of 
years  of  natural  hlatwy  and  a  rich  store- 
house of  wildlife  of  today. 

Although  the  Fort  Authority  can  destroy 
Oreat  Swamp  expeditiously,  no  organization 
of  human  beings  and  Inhuman  macblnea 
could  have  built  it.  Ttia  structure  Is  too 
vast  In  scale.  In  point  of  fact.  It  began  186 
million  yean  ago  when  the  red  ahale  on 
which  Great  Swamp  zests  wa*  laid  down. 
Ten  million  years  later  the  Watchung  Moiin- 
talns.  now  covered  with  suburban  house*, 
boiled  out  ot  the  ground  In  the  form  of 
volcanic  lava.  Fifty  thouisand  years  ago  (re- 
cent history  In  the  timetable  of  geology) 
the  Wisconsin  glacier  started  creeping  south; 
It  reached  lU  southern  limit  about  13.000 
years  ago.  When  It  started  to  melt  It  left 
wall*  of  gravel  and  sediment  that  contained 
a  lake  160  to  240  feet  deep.  30  miles  long 
and  B  to  10  mUes  wide.  It  existed  for  about 
1.000  years. 

People  who  live  In  new  houses  on  the  hills 
surrounding  Great  Swamp  can  blame  their 
steep  driveway*  on  the  Wlsconaln  glacier.  It 
left  a  terminal  moraine  not  well  suited  to 
constructing  level  lawns  or  roods.  The 
trouble  caused  by  ley  driveways  this  winter 
began  thousands  of  years  ago.  Trace*  of  the 
sediment  left  by  the  glacier  can  still  be  found 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Watchung  Mountains 
and  Long  Hill,  which  were  Islands.  Before 
Lake  Passaic  drained  out  through  the  Little 
Falls  gap  near  Pnterson.  tt  lasted  long  enough 
to  lay  down  a  solid  clay  deposit  60  to  80  feet 
deep  that  today  keeps  the  ground  water  flow- 
ing through  a  gravel  and  sand  aquifer  be- 
neath. Surface  water  hardly  penetralea  the 
clay  bottom  of  Great  Swamp.  Surface  water 
nourishes  the  vegeUtton  and  transpires  Into 
the  atmosphere:  and  since  the  swamp  slopes 
17  feet,  surface  water  slowly  moves  through 
the  marshes  and  three-quarters  of  it  eventu- 
ally flows  Into  the  Passaic  River.  Between 
the  time  of  the  advance  of  the  glacier  and 
the  time  It  retreated,  about  4.000  years 
elapaed.  That  is  a  tremendous  investment  of 
time  in  the  shallow  bowl  of  forest  and 
marshea  that  now  consututee  a  unique  en- 
tity. Modern  bulldozers,  draglines  and  dimtp 
trucks  could  reshape  It  into  the  form  of  an 
airfield  in  three  or  four  years. 

Man  ha*  had  a  long  history  In  the  swamp. 
In  1965.  a  member  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  New  Jeraey  found  a  stone  javelin 
estimated  to  be  about  nine  thousand  years 
old.  That  wa*  the  period  of  nomadic  hunt- 
ers. Members  of  the  chapter  who  have  dug 
on  the  perimeter  of  the  swamp  have  dis- 
covered 37  Indian  slt^  of  much  more  recent 
origin — 3.000  years,  perhaps.  In  modem  his- 
tory the  record*  of  deeds  *how  that  WUUam 
Penn  and  two  of  hie  sons  owned  6.000  acres 
of  Great  Swamp  in  1667.     Men  have  beesi 


picking  away  at  It  ever  clnoe.  During  the 
American  Revolution  trees  were  cut  to  make 
charcoal  for  smelting  Iron.  Brtck  and  potaab 
Industrie*  were  begun.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  the  foresU  were  ransacked  for  ahlpa' 
timbers  and  raUroad  Ilea.  A  factory  that 
made  fruit  basket*  depended  on  the  swamp 
for  raw  materials.  Swamp  meadows  still 
produce  what  la  termed  'foul"  hay.  There 
have  been  farming  and  graalng  proJecU  on 
nelda  that  sUnd  above  the  waterline. 

People  still  live  as  close  t&  the  swamp  a* 
possible,  paying  for  their  proximity  with  wet 
cellars  and  roads  that  ore  occasionally  flooded 
and  Impasaable  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  drain  the  swamp.  But  Great  Swamp  is 
essentially  Impregnable.  The  energy  ot  every 
attempt  to  tame  the  swamp  eventually  suc- 
cumbs to  the  swamp's  Indomitable  character. 
It  can  be  Imposed  on;  some  kinds  of  com- 
promise can  be  made  with  It.  But  so  far  It 
haa  not  been  ab*orbed  Into  the  fabric  of 
civilization. 

Thl*  coming  Friday  the  VB.  FUh  and  WUd- 
llfe Service  will  hold  hearings  In  the  Morrla 
County  Nature  Center,  at  the  end  of  Jay 
Road  In  Chatham  Township,  on  a  propoaal 
to  dealgnate  part  of  the  area  now  managed 
by  the  service  as  a  Wilderness  Area.  If  the 
propoaal  I*  accepted,  a. section  named  for  the 
late  M.  Hartley  Dodge,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  saving  the  swamp,  will  be  maintained  a* 
a  wild  area,  with  trails  and  roads  restricted 
to  foot  travel.  Meantime,  the  Government 
continues  to  buy  additional  tracts  of  land  In 
the  roadless  area  of  unspoiled  swamp  and 
wooded  knolls.  It  now  owns  about  4.500 
acres  (Including  the  3.000  It  wa*  gl%'en)  and 
this  figure  may  rlae  to  6.000  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

To  people  In  love  with  the  life  and  lore 
of  the  swamp  and  Its  sequestered  beauty,  the 
dynamic  signs  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  are  graUfylng.  The  design  of  the 
flying  goose  on  signs  posted  everywhere 
means  that  a  large  part  of  Great  Swamp  U 
already  under  professional  management.  It 
means  that  the  wildlife  will  be  preserved  and 
the  public  Invited  in.  It  means  that  hunt- 
ing will  be  supervised  and  controlled. 

Apart  from  the  wood  ducks,  bluewlnged 
teal  and  other  water  fowl  that  nest  In  the 
swamp,  millions  of  land  and  water  birds  mi- 
grate twice  a  year  through  Oreat  Swamp. 
which  iB  only  35  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  is  part  of  the  great  At- 
lantic Flyway.  At  present  the  refuge  pro- 
duces about  275  nea'ly  hatched  ducks  a  year. 
The  Wildlife  Service  expect*  to  increase  pro- 
duction to  1.500  young  ducks  and  150  young 
geese  each  season.  By  building  low  dikes 
that  will  stabilize  the  level  of  the  water,  the 
service  will  also  make  the  swamp  more  useful 
for  migrating  birds.  It  will  plant  at>out  300 
acres  of  the  small  grains  that  water  bird* 
feed  on.  Eventually,  the  agency  hopes  to 
make  the  refuge  the  sort  of  habitat  It  waa 
100  years  ago. 

No  man  Is  an  Island,  a*  John  Donne 
declared;  and  in  ecology  no  specie*.  Includ- 
ing man,  can  destroy  the  environment  and 
survive.  Great  Swamp  Is  a  spiritual  roeouroe. 
In  the  mldat  of  a  dense  tangle  of  people,  fa- 
cilities and  factoriea  it  provides  an  enclave 
of  about  10.000  acres  where  people  can  And 
solitude.  Anyone  who  irsvels  from  Hoboken 
to  Morris  County  can  see  how  urgent  It  is 
to  conserve  an  open  retreat  against  the  bed- 
lam and  ugliness  of  an  industlral  Jungle. 
Across  the  Jersey  marsbeii  the  landscape 
looks  frantic.  The  scrambls  of  bridges, 
track*,  highways  and  power  lines,  the  hodge- 
podge of  btilboardx.  storage  tanks  and  Junk- 
yards are  not  only  dreary.  They  look  de«- 
perate.  They  debase  the  landscape.  They 
are  symbols  of  a  shrill,  competitive,  nerroua 
dlaorder  that  haa  destroyed  much  of  the 
beauty  of  America  and  much  of  the  joy  of 
being  alive.  The  pace  U  fast,  but  the  bUght 
Is  permanent. 
Since  the  climate  haa  not  been  uniform 


daring  the  last  ten  or  tiereo  thousand  yeara. 
we  cannot  assume  that  all  the  winter*  at 
Great  Swamp  have  t>een  Identical  with  thia 
one.  Some  have  been  colder;  some  have  been 
wanner.  But  thl*  shallow  bowl  of  wat«r, 
marsh,  meadow  and  forest  preserves  in  the 
midst  of  a  harsh  metropolitan  area  a  har- 
monloiu  part  of  the  America  that  ha*  al- 
ways been.  In  Groat  Swamp  nothing  essen- 
tial ha*  changed  since  the  mammoth  glader 
needed.  Ths  rhythms  of  Ufe  through  the 
ecaaons  and  through  the  ages  continue  thler 
mysterious  dance.  In  the  winter  the  wood* 
aiv  vlrtuaUy  silent.  There  are  no  sound* 
except  the  detached  tap  of  a  woodpecker 
or  the  chance  cry  of  a  bluejay.  Under  the 
pale  aky  the  marsh  ice  look*  gray,  with  oc- 
cualonal  spots  of  gold  where  the  sun  tall*  on 
It. 

All  around  Great  Swamp  property  valuea 
riae  because  the  population  I*  Increasing  and 
the  Bupply  of  land  remains  the  same.  In 
Great  Swamp  the  property  value*  are  low 
because  the  Und  is  good  for  nothing  except 
Ufe.  knowledge,  peace  and  hope. 


Arab  Refmctei  ud  the  PalettiM 
LibcratioB  Army   " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NKW    TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav,  February  IS.  19$7 
Mr.  CELU31.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaTC  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RccotD.  I  include  a  statement  by  me  at 
the  annual  B'nai  Zlon  Order  Day  Dinner 
in  New  York  this  past  Sunday: 

It  often  seems  to  me  that  many  In  the 
position  of  leadership  and  trust  are  like 
children  playing  with  matches.  We  gaze 
with  amazement  as  some  men,  presumably 
adulta.  use  a  top*y-turvy  logic.  If  such  It  can 
be  caUed,  that  would  lead  any  reputable 
psychiatrist  to  conclude  that  this  was  the 
bebarior  of  the  emoUonally  unstable.  I 
have  particular  reference  to  the  Arab  refu- 
gee problem  from  whence  ha*  sprung  that 
particularly  noxious  band  of  men  called  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  headed  by 
Ahmed  Bhukairi.  lU  self-styled  leader  or 
fulmlnator,  if  you  please. 

Seventeen  year*  ago  the  United  Nation* 
formed  the  United  Nations  ReUef  and  Works 
Administration.  Its  mandate:  to  terminate 
not  later  than  December  31.  1950.  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Assembly  and  to 
take  "conttrucilve  measures  ...  at  an  early 
date  with  a  view  to  termination  of  inter- 
national systems  for  relief".  Seventeen  yaars 
later  the  end  li  not  yet  in  sight.  Who  are 
the*e  refugees  today?  How  Eoany  are  theref 
Who  were  these  refugees  seventeen  years 
ago?  And  how  many  were  they?  How  many 
have  been  rehabUltated?  How  many  ab- 
sorlMd?  A  few  figures  are  in  order  at  thla 
point.  An  early  report  for  the  period  July 
I.  1963  to  June  30.  1964.  and  by  this  I  mesn 
tba  report  of  UNRWA  Itaelf.  showed  1.280.000 
Arab  refugees  were  being  maintained  by 
UNRWA,  256.000  were  already  self  supporting 
and  no  longer  needed  UNRWA 's  belp.  In  the 
1005-66  report  of  UNHWA  we  read  that  of 
the  1,317.749  refugees  under  United  Nation's 
care  only  661.122  were  registered  for  raUona. 
Of  the  remaining  456.627,  apparently  did  not 
need  them.  Yet  of  this  number  at  least  160.- 
000  are  admittedly  dead,  absent,  or  IneUglble. 
Tbtu  more  than  half  a  mUUon  among  the 
1317.949  who  are  taken  care  of  by  UNRWA 
are  no  longer  refugees  as  we  understand  the 
term,  but  whom  UNRWA  stlU  calU  "the  up- 
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reporMd   to  Ui«  BMW  Depirtment  th»t  Ui« 

for  rent  or  burgling  t>T  »i>j  J"*"'"' 
Whether  refuge*  or  not,  ■««^i;.°'  "•^>^ 
Theee  card.  »re  ujed  m  Mcurlty  for  loan. 
Irom  mMij  lenden.  lor  credit  from  m«r; 
chanu.  elmoet  u  negoU»ble  totrumenU  . 
Further,  the  flgure.  U)OW.  and  thl.  U  not  » 
ouote  from  the  Sen.lor.,  th.t  hetween  Ju  y, 
?^  and  June.  19««.  the  ONBWA  rolle 
.bowed  a  total  of  610.785  birth.,  and  only 
m375  death.,  a  moat  Incredible  flgiae  aa 
iiy  h«Ulh  .taU.tK=lan  can  teU  1°"  J^ 
mtenae  of  rriiabUlUUng  the  Arab  refugee 
Sr^n  dropp«l.  No-  he  l-  "'f''  '«? 
with  a  rauon  card,  a  commodity  o">"«« 
or  bribe.  It  U  perfectly  clear  tiat  «»•  A^ 
Ooyemmenu  are  eiploltlng  <■'"=?"«»'«' 
refug«.  (I  am  talking  of  thoae  who  are  gen- 
uln3yTn  n«xll  (or  their  anU-Tarart  cru.«Ie_ 
The  UAB.  Jordan.  Syrta.  and  Lebanon,  the 
hoet  goTermnenu  ol  the  relugeea  have  trta- 
^uT^T^on  toward  a  KluUon  of  the 

""^"tti.  point  nobody  «eem«  to  make  an 
enort  to  remember  that  the  refugee  prob  «" 
wa.    brought   on  by   the   Arab,  war   against 
Ti^l  in  1M4     At  that  tune  the  Brttuh  .ur- 
vey  of  Pale.une  eetabllahed  that  on  Decem- 
ber 31     1944.  a  total  of  6*0.000  Arab.  wer. 
"rt4  m  the  preaent  area  of  I™':  "-e  natu- 
™i     increa*!     during     the     following     forty 
month.,  that  1.  unUl  May  1»«.  the  D«lar.- 
tlon  of  the  Independence  of   the   8la»  ol 
i.rael  and  the  month  of  the  Arab  war  agi^t 
S^l.  would  amount  to  about  68^  mal^ 
a  total  of  (XW.OOO.     Of  th«M,  about  l«flOO 
remained.    35.000  were  rubaequently  permlt- 
Md  to  return  to  Urael  to  be  reunited  with 
iTlr  tamlU...     Thl.  m»k«  "S"™  ^^'"'^ 
who  could  ha»e  gone  Into   ■exile       «?■  ^ 
they  hay.  grown.    No*- "  """  •»"L??;°"; 
ljm4B  J  of  June  30.  Idfle     I  By  without 
rw  of   contradiction    that   thoae   li»<^   °' 
government,    and    I    mean    I»f  ■:''^^,  *« 
heat  government.,  the  Uhlt«l  Arab  «•(>"««"«• 
Jordan.  Syria,  and  Lebanon  have  played  an 
indefenable   game   '^'>«.''"'°»?,,,'^iSS„'f 
DoUUcal  pawn..     I  eUte  flaUy  that  UNBWA 
n  fSu?..  that  the  rea«n  for  •" J^""" 
hu  b€«l  perverted,  and  the  United  Nation, 
haa  act«d  le—  than  honorably  In  not  order- 
ing a  thorough  and  objective  Inveatlgatlon 
of  thl.  .Ituallon  to  determine  the  true  facta 
Md   to  determine   tlie  compoalUon   of   UN" 
HWA    Ita  employeea.  lu  »lanee.  «)  that  a 
SnSuion  mTy  be  reached  why  UNBWA  ha. 
SSSl.    Beyond  that,  the  united  Nation,  owe. 
a  duty  not  only  to  clean  hou«i  within  UN 

RWA  but  to  .top  '■>'^''^^'^! 'y^^C 
of  .uch  agitator,  u  Ahmed  Shukalrl  TOe 
„fu,e«i  ^emaelve.  have  ^'^^^^J^^ 
cMvMI    and   the   peace   In  the   Middle   Eaat 

"TSTcomml-loner  General  of  the  Onltjd 
Nation..  Mr  Mlchelmore,  In  a  report  to  the 
United  Naaon.,  .tated: 

-Aceonllng  to  a  declaration  of  8eptemb«r 
IBM  by  the  Council  of  Klnga  and  Heada  M 
Stated  the  League  of  Arab  Slate.,  the  |Pal- 
otlne  Uberatlonl  o'P'?*'"™  .T"  ,f*„ 
Uahed  "to  consolidate  the  PaleaUne  enUty. 
and  a.  a  vanguard  tor  the  collective  Arab 
.truggle  for  the  Uberallon  of  Paleetlne. 

W.  aU  know  that  the  mlUtory  arm  of  the 
Pileatlne  Uberatloo  U  the  Paleetlne  Ubera- 
tlon  Army.  It  ha.  a  budget  which  hu  .up- 
t«rt«d  recruiting  and  training  (aclUtl..  and 
STaalnlng  Itaelt  U  earned  out  In  the  O.B. 
Strip  under  the  EgypUan  Army  u  well  a^ 
the  Blnal  Deeert.  and  In  Syria  and  Iraq.  The 
New  lork  Time,  report,  that  there  are  eoine 
8  000  Paleatln.  Army  recruit,  in  the  area  and 
that  armed  penetration  Into  Iwael  ha.  al- 
r,«lT  commenced  Thl.  recruiang  1.  done, 
mark  thU  from  the  rank,  of  the  Arab  refu- 
^  f^hlch  refugee,  the  United  Nation. 
SuT   alr«MSy    .pent    HS353S7.B06.    and    th. 
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nnlt«d  etatea  p»yi  TO-!,  of  that  f>>°?- J"  « 
any  wonder  then  that  Mianuou.  objection 
ha.  been  niaM  to  permitting  authortiod 
fund,  to  be  .pent  for  Arab  rafugeea  who  are 
members  of  the  Palestine  UberaUon  Army? 
The  eicuM  wa.  offered  that  members  of  the 
Paleetlne  UberBOon  Army  oould  not  be  Iden- 
tlfled  This  1.  utterly  abeurd.  The  conKrtp- 
tlon  of  the  Palestine  ubsraOon  Army  sppUe. 
to  the  age  group  between  1»37-1*M  and  the 
duraaon  of  the  mlllury  Mnrtce  la  now  two 
years.  It  Is  easy  enough  to  withhold  raOon 
cards  from  thU  age  group  and  place  the 
burden  upon  person,  of  that  s«e  group  to 
establish  that  they  are  not  members  of  the 
Palestine  Uberatlon  Army.  It  would  appear 
that  this  U  a  clear-cut  case.  Why  rtiould 
the  united  NaUona  approprlau  money  to  an 
organized  group  with  s«l.tance  from  gov- 
ernments In  direct  vlolaUon  of  a  non-lnter- 
venUon  n.N.  reeoluuon  which  reads: 

no  State  shall  organise,  assist,  fo- 
ment, finance.  Incite  or  tolerate  iubverslve. 
lerrortst  or  armed  actlviaee  directed  towards 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  regime  of 
another  State". 

To  consider  that  there  may  be  two  sides  to 
this  story  reminds  me  of  the  tUne  a  writer 
complained  to  a  magazine,  which  shsOl  re- 
main nameless,  thst  It  wss  publishing  a 
number  o*  antl-Semltlc  stories.  The  maga- 
zine replied  by  stating  that  It  attempted  to 
Dubllsh  both  sides  of  any  story,  as  If  there 
Sould  be  two  sldM  to  antl-Semltlsm.  It  la 
time  to  explode  the  Shibboleth  that  every 
story  has  two  sides. 

Sadly  enough,  though  the  United  Btatea 
objected  to  oontrtbuUon.  made  to  membera 
of  the  Uberatlon  Party.  It  acceded  to  "natla 
to  my  mind,  a  shabby  oomprlse.     The  Oom- 
mlMloner  General  reported  that,  since  there 
IS  a  dlBerence  of  opinion  between  contribut- 
ing countries  and  host  countrle.  about  the 
agenclia   Issuing   rations   to   young   men   In 
military  training  by  the  Paleetlne  Uberatloo 
Organliatloo,  It  haa  added  a  special  donation 
to  the  amount  of  aiSO.OOO  which  would  be 
used  as  rations  for  young  men  In  the  Palee- 
tlne Uberatlon  Army.    Well.  If  you  can  Iden- 
tify thoee  who  are  to  receive  the  beneBis  of 
the    -donated'   HSO.OOO.   certainly   you  can 
Identify  them  tor  the  portion,  of  any  con- 
tribution, made  by  the  UN  Itself.     Th» ''°°»- 
tlons  come  from,  not  presumably  but  defi- 
nitely, the  Arab  Stales.     Tet  this  "aowLao^ 
win   be  administered  by  UBBWA.  a  United 
Nation.  chUd,  the  compromise  agreed  to  by 
the  UN    and  a.  a  result  you  ttnd  by  a  very 
simple  equation  that  In  so  doing  the  UN  by 
ln<^ectlon   gives   aid   and   oomfort   to   the 
Paleetlne  Uberatlon  Army. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  let  this  matter  real. 
The  House  Foreign  Aftalrs  Committee  has  al- 
ready ahown  Its  dismay  and  ha.  msAs  outs 
in  the  United  Stoles  contributions,  but  the 
^ttsr  should  not  be  laid  aside  You  may 
well  believe  me  that  it  will  not. 


Robcri  E.  Lce^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORH 

or   BOtTTH   CaiOLXXS 

IN  THB  HODSl  OF  BKPBISESTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  15.  1»«7 

Mr  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 

Ing  address  1»  truly  outstanding,  and  I 

recommend  it  to  my  coUeague.  to  the 

Congress  and  to  every  loyal  American. 

This  splendid  address  was  given  by 
Col  Austin  P.  Oattls.  Mailne  Corrw.  <m 
January  21.  1M7,  In  commemoration  o* 


Gen.  Robert  Edward  Lee's  birthday- 
January  19.  The  program  was  held  In 
Statuary  HaU  ol  the  CB.  Capitol,  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  address  follows ; 
Aonazas  Gnrxn  .T  Cot.  Atlimi.  P.  GaTtts, 
USMC  Rsasmva  ok  JaMtJaaT  31.  1807  in 
STATOAST  Hau,  U.8.  Capitol.  WASHmoTor.. 
DC  AT  ■rKi  ISO™  BnrrHDAT  AHirtvoaAST 
Coli'mnoaATtvi  Psooram  HonoalNO  OZK 
RoanT  EDWAMO  Lzi.  PaiMKTao  «t  Mas. 
W.TMZ  BiCHAZD  Di  Lanit.  PsrsiBorr.  tm- 
TZICT  or  CotoMsiA  Dthsiom,  UKiran 
DAUOHTsma  or  th»  CoKrxDiaAcr.  Mas.  Al- 
rais  VISMON  Batr..  Pazsrourr  OoiiaAU 
UitiTzn  DAHoHTais  or  ria  ConrsuaaACT  » 
ATraHDAHCs 

Madame  President,  Madam  President  Gen- 
eral. DUUngulshed   Quests.  Daughters  and 

It  la  a  distinct  honor  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  loin  with  you  In  paying  homage  to  the 
mlr^o^  of  one  if  the  most  mu-trlous  ^n 
in  our  history.  It  Is  therefore  beflttlng  that 
his  statue,  that  stands  here  In  this  great  hall, 
rs^ply  lnscrlb«l  LEE-VIHGIHIA.  'raer. 
U  no  question  In  anyone',  mind  a.  to  wWch 
Lee,  for  there  were  many  great  men  of  Wr- 
glnla  who  bore  the  last  name  of  Lee,  but 
there  was  only  one  Robert  Edward  Lee. 

Robert  Bdward  Lee  b«:ame  a  legend  n  hU 
own  Ufetlme  and  today,  across  a  gulf  of  ov« 
100  years.  thU  mans  memory  is  venerst«l 

snd  respected  throughout  the  world.         

■The  ira  who  he  opposed  and  who  suffered 
the  terrible  thunderbolta  he  unleashed 
Mslnat  the  In  batue.  dubbed  him  Lee  The 
^comparable  "  It  I.  only  '»«^,  "^' '^' 
Deople  of  the  Southland  should  hold  him  In 
Et^h  «teem.  but  to  be  beloved  by  one. 
enemies  U.  In  the  least  extraordinary  Mid 
hU  harshest  crttl»  then  and  now  could  not 
„d  cannot  find  anything  to  detr^t  tr^ 
the  legend  or  the  character  of  the  man. 
Never T simpler,  truer,  or  more  scrupulously 
hon^t^unUn  ever  eiUted,  "■>"•«■"?; 
tost  thoae  who  knew  him  best,  loved  him  the 

"  w'lth  a  bearing  of  austere  dignity.  SWphen 
Vincent  Blnet,  In  his  poem  "John  Brovm  s 
Body",  characterlzwl  him  ss  a  man  of  marble 
STlaie  the  Impreealon  that  "•  «•  »  ^* 
and    unsympathetic    nature.    It    »»•  J""" 
"riten   Sat    General   Lee's    only   Intimate 
friend  was  OOD. 
-      Today    It   Is  generally   known,  what   his 
frlSdl  knew  during  hU  Ufetlme-lhat  under 
^^Text^ot  the  soldier.  oppre«ed 
^Ih^Are  and   anxiety.   b«it   a   warm    and 
"nSly^«rt.  full  of  sublime  g'hU""";,  *s 
w.  eiamlne   the  letters  he  has  wri"""   " 
Til^Tand  friends,  vre  begin  to  <^1^°  » 
man.    Charitable,    forebearlng,    P*"*"    "" 
turei,  magnanimous  «"'°'J' •"'^"J^'  ?^ 
from  the  native  unpulses  of  hi.  heart      Le. 
WM  a  genuinely  honest  man.  Incapable^ 
duouaw  in  thought  or  deed,  wholly  good 
^?^e   liSpUed  always  under  all  temp- 
toUona  by  that  Intonglble  Ingredlant  wh  ch 
pmSe.  id  .nobles,  resolutely  bent   In  the 
darkest  hours  s.  In  the  brightest  to  the  full 
performance  of  his  duty. 

This  man.  of  whom  Thomas  Johalhan 
Jackson  once  said,  "He  Is  the  only  man,  I 
i^?oUow  blindfolded, "  O^"^ '^Xt 
7^  a  complete  tnist  In  ths  "ring  Ood  that 
made  him,  A  God  who  he  worahlped  with 
uQAAKumed   bumlllty. 

In  an  oft  quoted  letter  written  to  his  K.n 
George  Washington  Custls  Lee,  a  cadet  at 
Si^PoInt,  the  soldier  ftl'TJ^!"^  'f' 
phU0«>ph,  which  ne«ls  to  be  f*"" '"  "" 
leadership  and  our  people  In  th«e  day.  of 
uncertainty,  confusion  and  travaU. 

With  jour  indulgence.  I  should  like  to 
rMd  thU  letter  In  Its  enUrety. 
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"You  must  study  to  be  frank  with  the 
world:  tranknaaa  U  the  child  of  honesty  and 
courage.  Say  Just  what  you  mean  to  do  on 
every  occasion,  and  laka  tt  for  granted  you 
mean  to  do  right.  B  a  friend  asks  a  favor, 
you  should  grant  It.  if  It  is  reasonable;  If 
not.  Mil  him  plainly  why  you  cannot:  you 
will  wrong  him  and  wrong  yourself  by  equivo- 
cation of  any  kind.  Never  do  a  wrong  thing 
u>  make  a  friend  or  keep  one;  the  man  srho 
requires  you  to  do  so.  Is  dearly  purchased  at 
a  sacrtHce.    Deal  kindly,  but  Brmly.  with  all 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or  cotokAoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  15,  1967 

;o~ciii'm«iir  7oV^iiinind  It  the  policy  j  IJ'^-J^'^rt'^Mlde^tJohnMn-s  cali  right  kind  of  poUUcs.  The  President  Is 
that  we«s  best.  Above  aU.  do  not  appear  J ''^^„™''?SSiuUm  DutUng  Congress  in  attempting  to  stimulate  other  countries 
..  other,  what  you  are  not.    U.youb.,.     |°;»  »^.'p",'^'^^"™^f<,S°^^^^  Kl.  „f  h.lnin.  India  into  actually 


than  to  make  ordinary  cltiwns  through- 
out the  world  aware  ol  the  consequences 
of  Inaction.  By  approving  the  joint  res- 
olution the  President  has  requested,  we 
can  help  mobilize  understanding  and 
support  of  the  American  public  for  wag- 
ing and  winning  the  war  on  hunger. 

In  this  regard,  President  Johnson  has 
been  accused  of  playing  politics  by  hold- 
ing up  further  grain  shipments  to  India. 

If  so.  says  the  Denver  Post,  it's  the 


any  fault  to  find  with  anyone,  tell  him.  not 
others,  of  what  you  complain:  there  U  no 
more  dangerous  experiment  than  that  of 
undertaking  to  be  one  thing  before  a  man's 
face  and  another  behind  his  back.  We 
should  Uve.  act,  and  aay.  noUblng  to  the 
Injury  of  anyone.  It  I.  not  only  best  sa  a 
matter  of  prUidpIe,  but  It  la  the  path  to 
peace  and  honor. 

■In  regard  to  duty,  let  me.  In  conclusion 
of  this  hasty  letter.  Inform  you  that,  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  day  of  re- 
markable gloom  and  darkness — sull  known 
ns  'the  darkest  day" — a  day  when  the  light 
of  the  sun  wss  slowly  exUngulshed,  s.  If  by 
an  eclipse.  The  Legislature  of  Connecticut 
wa.  In  session,  snd  as  Its  member,  saw  the 
unexpected  and  unaccountable  darkness 
coming  on,  they  shared  In  the  general  awe 
and  terror.  It  waa  supposed  by  many  that 
the  last  day — the  day  of  Judgment — had 
come.  Someone,  In  the  consternation  of  the 
hour,  moved  an  adjournment.  Then  there 
aroae  an  old  Puritan  leglalator,  Davenport, 
of  Stamford,  and  aald  that.  If  the  last  day 
had  come,  be  dealred  to  be  found  at  his  place 
doing  his  duty,  snd  therefore,  moved  that 
candles  be  brougbt  In.  so  that  the  House 
could  proceed  with  lu  duty.  There  was 
quietness  In  the  man's  mind,  the  quletneu 
of  heavenly  wisdom  and  Inflexible  wiuing- 
nees  to  obey  preeent  duty.  Duty,  then.  Is 
the  subllmest  word  In  our  language.  Do  your 
duty  In  all  things,  like  the  old  Purltsn. 
You  cannot  do  more,  you  should  never  wish 
to  do  len.  Never  let  me  or  your  mother  wear 
one  gray  hair  for  any  lack  of  duty  on  your 
part." 

"Duty,  the  subllmest  word  In  our  lan- 
giiage. "  wrote  Lee — Duty  to  his  God.  Duty  to 
his  Country,  Duty  to  his  Stole,  Duty  to  his 
People,  and  Duty  to  a  Cause  he  knew  to  be 
right  and  Just,  this  defines  the  character  and 
spirit  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Every  fiber  of  his  being  was  wholly  devoted 
to  that  one  "sublime  word." 

A  man  of  leaser  charactar  azMl  of  lesser 
faith  oould  not  have  borne  the  burdena  Im- 
posed by  four  terrible  years  of  war.  much 
leaa  maintain  a  alienee  on  the  occurences  of 
the  years  that  followed.  The  tremendous  In- 
fluence he  wielded  over  his  oomrades-ln-arms 
and  the  Southern  People,  was  exempUfled  In 
the  complete  ooJIspse  of  Southern  Resistance 
after  his  surrender  at  Appoanatlox.  and  the 
hero's  orauons  he  received  along  the  road 
back  and  upon  his  entrance  Into  BlchnKmd. 
Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  Robert  Edward 
Lee.  should  alao  merit  the  eulogy  delivered 
by  bis  father.  General  Henry  Lee,  on  the 
death  of  another  great  American,  when  he 
spoke  the  following  words,  "He  wss  first  In 
war.  first  In  peace  and  first  In  the  liaarts 
of  tils  countrymen,  he  waa  second  to  none  In 
the  bumble  and  endearing  scenes  of  private 
life.  Pious,  Just,  humane,  temperate,  and 
,■  alnoere;  uniform,  dignified,  and  ootnmand- 
ing;  his  example  was  edifying  to  all  around 
him,  as  were  the  ellecla  of  that  example 
Ustlng". 

Although  Robert  Edward  Lee  haa  gone  to 
Join  the  graat  captalna  at  history  In  lb* 
vaulted  hails  ct  Valhalla,  ha  llTsa  cm  In  our 
hearts  and  In  our  minds  as  a  great  patriot,  ■■ 
a  great  Amatloaa. 


ance  effort  to  help  India  overcome  the 
specter  of  famine,  this  year  and  in  the 
years  to  come.  Against  a  backdrop  of 
gro»-ing  population  pressures,  a  second 
severe  drought  In  2  years  has  made  India 
the  first  great  staging  ground  for  con- 
ducting the  war  on  hunger. 

India  Is  a  nation  which  has  made  dra- 
maUc  strides  recently  in  many  key  areas 
ol  development.  It  has  a  coherent  plan 
for  utilizing  its  own  energies  and  re- 
sources for  development.  It  has  a  pop- 
ular, stable,  and  humanitarian  form  of 
government .  In  these  and  other  respects 
India  provides  an  important  example  to 
other  developing  nations,  demonstrating 
that  economic  development  and  popular 
government  can  be  complementary.  All 
the  Investment,  effort,  and  progress  to 
date  in  India  is  threatened  by  the  per- 
sistent problem  of  food  shortages. 

After  careful  and  probing  consultation 
with  Members  of  Congress,  Indian  offi- 
cials, and  our  prosperous  allies,  the  Pres- 
ident has  come  forth  with  a  plan  reflect- 
ing new  VS.  proposals  for  food  policy 
and  strategy  related  directly  to  the  In- 
dian problem. 

UntU  very  recently,  the  United  States 
was  bearing  virtually  all  the  burden  of 
world  food  aid.  Now  we  are  insisting 
that  other  nations  must  help,  and  pro- 
pose to  use  international  machinery  to 
stimulate  burden  sharing. 

Dntil  recently,  food  was  treated  as  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  economic  aid.  Now 
we  are  telling  our  prosperous  friends,  "If 
you  can't  give  food,  give  fertiUzer  so  they 
may  grow  it  or  cash  so  they  may  buy  it." 
Until  recently,  nations  were  offered 
food  with  little  regard  to  their  own  agri- 
cultural Improvement  efforts.  Now  we 
are  making  agricultural  self-help  an  ab- 
solute precondition  for  VS.  food  sales. 

Until  recently,  the  whole  world  short- 
changed agriculture  in  less  developed 
countries  In  the  rush  to  raise  urhan  liv- 
ing standards  and  create  Jobs.  Now  we 
seek  to  make  up  lost  time  and  reverse  the 
dangerous  condition  in  ahlch  for  6  years 
the  world  has  consumed  more  food  than 
it  has  produced. 

President  Johnson's  plan  for  India  In- 
corporates the  best  we  have  learned  In 
the  last  half-dozen  years.  Hopefully.  It 
will  serve  as  a  model  as  other  countries 
with  a  food-population  crisis  approach 
their  moment  of  truth.  Surely  It  ac- 
cords with  our  own  great  humanitarian 
concern  for  human  life  and  well-being. 
But  we  must  realize  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  Is  not  self-executing.  The 
struggle  Is  uphill  and  will  not  proceed  of 
its  own  momentum.  No  one  achieve- 
ment wonld  hdp  more  in  the  stniggle 


capable  of  helping  India  into  actually 
supplying  more  food  or  technology  to  the 
vast,  underdeveloped  subcontinent. 

Western  Europe,  the  editorialist  notes, 
has  not  done  all  it  can  for  India,  and 
neither  has  Japan. 

Nor.  in  my  opinion,  have  many  other 
nations.  They  have  rather  been  con- 
tent to  sit  back  and  allow  the  United 
States  to  carry  most  of  the  burden  of 
world  aid. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  made  a  part 
of  the  RicoRD  in  the  belief  that  It  sheds 
light  on  an  urgent  snd  growing  problem: 

IFrom  the  Denver  Poat,  Jan.  ao.  1B87I 

Makk  Aid  to  Imoia  Ci-tjs  Lass  Kxcmsiva 

This  newspsper  supported  President  John- 
son's hold-up  of  grain  ahlpment.  to  India 
late  last  year.  We  beUeve  his  action  has  been 
proved  right.  We  support  him  now  m  his 
preaent  attempt  to  make  the  ald-to-lodia 
consortium  more  effective. 

The  Issues  are  slmUar.  Last  fall  the  Preal- 
dent  delayed  shipments  of  grain  until  Dec. 
23  while  Insisting  thst  other  nations  help 
meet  India's  famine  needs. 

The  resulu  were  fairly  good.  Canada 
moved  up  a  shipment  of  360jOOO  tons  ear- 
marked for  Indls.  Russia  contributed  food 
to  mdla  for  the  first  time. 

Russls'i  decision  to  send  300.000  tons  of 
grain  came  on  Dec.  33  and  President  John- 
son the  same  day  released  900.000  tons  of 
U.S.  grain  for  ahlpment  to  India. 

Now,  the  President  appears  determined  to 
oonsoUdate  hi.  position.  A  congreaslonal 
fsct-flndlng  group  has  returned  from  India 
wltli  a  recommendation  that  the  United 
States  release  an  additional  1.7  mllUon  tone 
to  help  IndU  through  June. 

This  Isn't  good  enough  for  the  President. 
Admittedly.  India's  natlonsl  elections  In 
February  would  suggest  aocoounodatlon  of 
the  ruling  CongreM  Party,  which  la  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  But  the  President 
wanu  to  ksep  his  advantage. 

He  la,  therefore,  sending  Eugene  V.  Roatow, 
undersecretary  of  stote,  on  a  world  tour. 
After  discussion.  In  New  Delhi  Roetow  will 
visit  a  half-doxcn  world  capitals  which  can 
be  of  greater  ssslstance  to  India. 

The  marahallng  of  aid  Is  esacUy  what 
India  needs.  Some  countrtee  csn  furnish 
food,  others  technology — or  both,  as  Uie 
United  States  has  done.  Western  Europe  haa 
not  achieved  lU  potential  as  a  suppUar  of 
technological  know-how  to  India:  neither  haa 
Japan. 

Apparently  there  wut  be  no  approval  of 
further.  US.  shipments  of  grain  until  Bostow 
retortia. 

Some  doubtless  will  argue  that  the  Presl- 
dent  la  playing  politics  with  famine.  May- 
be so — but  It's  the  right  kind  of  poUtlca. 
The  goal  Is  to  mske  the  Indian  aid  con- 
aortlum  really  effective. 

It's  possible,  too,  that  a  new  tuulaiataiid- 
Ing  about  IndU  wUl  evolve.  Many  smaller 
nation,  can't  be  blamed  if  they've  gotten  the 
Impreealon  that  only  big  natloiu.  like  the 
United  suies  and  Russia,  can  provide  mna- 
Ingf  ul  belp. 
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Tod.y  indl.  n«<l.  more  U»n  «5»'-  »'« 
If  drought  m  IndU  end.  thlj  T""  »« -^^ 
Ui  no.  i^^.  Drought  el«wh.r.  '° '»«  ™^ 
could  bring  on  a  worM  crUU.  So  lf«  U™ 
S,  world  got  .  b.tt*r  «»"»"°°  °' '^A^ 
tor  ooot)«r»Oon  In  wnglng  the  flghl  »«»^ 
h%.Wr^  W.  hope  the  Prertdenf  pUn  of 
action  rucoe«U  In  doing  that. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MAjaAi-'HUaiiia 
IN  THB  BODSI  OF  REPBESKNTATIVB8 

Wednetday,  February  >■  1**^ 
Mr    PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker.    Rain- 
bow's End  Camp  In  Ashby.  MaM     U  a 
very  constructive,  significant  acUvlW- 

It  was  established  not  long  ago  by  a 
iroup  of  Interested  citizens  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  my  able,  es- 
teemed, and  dedicated  Wend  and  con- 
stituent. Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Jaffa,  as  Pres- 
ident. The  camp  Is  situated  InA^iW' 
M«s..  »  very  beautiful  New  England 
town  In  my  district,  and  completed  Its 

fli«  summer  last  year.  

I  think  that  there  are  few  things  more 
important  today  than  adequate,  whole- 
aome.  intelligently  directed  recreational 
and  educaUonal  faculties  for  our  young 
people,  and  Indeed  for  our  adult  people 
asweU.  The  functional  properties  of 
this  camp  and  the  able  manner  In  which 
this  pilot  project  has  been  set  up  and 
administered  Indicates  the  real,  valuab  e 
potential  It  has,  through  a  strong  well- 
manlzed  program  of  counseling,  train- 
tag  and  personal  guidance,  to  serve  those 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  a  POf^J° 
utilize  Its  opportunlUes  for  wloyment. 
physical  development,  and  enlightened 
companionship. 

Tbose  afnilated  with  the  leadership  are 
Mghly  dedicated  and  they  are  anxious 
tod?  eveiTthlng  they  can  Individually 
S«J  coUectively  to  make  thf.«ceUent 
faculties  and  opportunities  of  this  camp 
more  generally  avaUable  to  our  young 

°I  understand  that  toward  that  end  the 
next  step  of  the  group  Is  to  expand  the 
usefutoess  of  RataboWs  End  Camp,  of- 
fering Its  facilities  to  men  and  women, 
clerical  and  Uy  groups  alike,  for  discus- 
sions, seminars,  and  retreats. 

Thus  the  activity  would  extend  the 
range  of  Its  operations  to  adult  groups 
across  a  very  broad  front. 

This  appealing,  well-led,  movemMit  Is 
now  In  a  position  to  augment  and  en- 
hance Its  work  in  behaU  of  our  young 
people,  and  it  certainly  should  not  be 
necessary  at  this  time  for  anyone  to  stress 
the  need  there  U  ta  this  field  for  the  In- 
troduction and  spread  of  wholesome  pro- 
grams, firmly  established  on  the  spiritual 
basis  of  warm  human  fellowship  and  un- 
derstanding that  recognlTe  the  place  that 
wholesome  recreation.  creaUve,  lm»«ta»- 
tlve  training,  and  the  versatile  develop- 
ment of  natural  skills  and  talents  can 
play  when  properly  directed  In  improving 
the  tone  of  our  entire  society,  both  young 
and  adult. 


I  believe  this  project  Is  baaed  on  sound 
prtaciples.  ta  ably  and  responsibly  <M- 
?ected.  can  meet  a  need  that  must  be 
met,  and  ta  possessed  of  forceful.  Intelli- 
gent high-minded  leadership  capable  of 
doing  the  Job  that  has  to  do  be  done 
these  days.  I  am  happy  and  Prcia°Jf 
express  my  commendations  and  best 
wishes.        ^^_^^___^_ 

Tfce  Federal  Majislratei  Act  of  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  . 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  NSW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  13,  19S7 


Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bUl  to  aboUsh  the 
US  commissioner  system  and  establish 
In  Its  place  a  system  of  U.S.  magistrates. 
This  legislation  was  originally  sponsored 
In  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  the  Honorable  Jo- 
SXPH  Ttdincs,  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvement  in  Judicial 
Machinery.  ,. 

The  need  for  legislation  In  thta  field 
has  been  recognized  by  leading  Jurists 
and  the  bill  Introduced  today  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Our  present  system  of  US.  commis- 
sioneni  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
criticism,  because  while  their  services  re- 
oulre  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  present  700  commissioners 
are  not  members  of  the  bar.    Commis- 
sioners are  paid  on  a  fee  basis  raising 
serious  constitutional  questions  because 
of  the  possibility  that  a  commissioner 
may  have  a  pecuniar?  interest  In  cases 
brought  before  him.    The  responslblU- 
ties  and  functions  of  a  commissioner  are 
not  clearly  spelled  out.    There  ta  dis- 
agreement on  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
preUminary  hearings  In  our  Federal  Ju- 
dicial   system.    Finally    it    has    been 
charged  that  many  eases  are  sent  to 
commissioners  for  trial  as  petty  offenses 
when  in  fact  they  should  be  tried  by  Fed- 
eral Judges  as  misdemeanors  or  felonies. 
In  place  of  the  present  system,  the 
legislation  Introduced  today  upgrades  the 
commissioner  and  creates  a  magistrate 
system.    The  basic  features  of  the  bin 
are  as  follows: 

The  fee  system  U  replaced  by  a  sliding 
scale  salary  system.  The  highest  paid 
full-time  UB.  magtatrates  would  receive 
122  500  per  year,  and  part-time  magta- 
tnttos  w^d  receive  from  $100  to  »1 1,000 
per  year. 

All  magtatiatee  most  be  Uwyers  except 
In  the  case  of  part-time  mMtatratea 
where  the  appointing  court  and  the  ju- 
dicial conference  determine  that  no 
qualified  attorney  Is  available  to  serve  U 
a  specific  location. 

The  term  of  the  full-time  magtatrato  ta 
I  years.  The  term  of  the  pre«nt  oom- 
mlsslonen  to  4  year*. 

Uagtatnttea  can  be  mnoTed  onlj  fat 
cause. 


The  name  has  been  changed  from 
commtaaloner  to  magtatrate  to  em- 
phasize the  Judicial  nature  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  magistrate. 

Preliminary  hearings  or  grand  Jury 
proceedings  must  be  held  within  10  days 
after  presentment,  or  20  days  after  pres- 
entment for  those  released  under  baU  or 
other  conditions.  These  are  only  outer 
limits  since  earUer  disposition  may  be 
possible,  extensions  may  be  granted  only 
with  defendant's  consent  except  where  a 
UB  Judge  finds  that  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances exist  and  that  a  continuance 
Is  tadtapensable  to  the  interests  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  these  proposals 
will  strengthen  our  Judicial  system  and 
help  relieve  Federal  court  congestion  by 
upgrading  the  present  commissioners  and 
expanding  their  responsibilities.  I  cotn- 
mend  Senator  Ttdwgs  for  hta  work  In 
thta  Important  area  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  thta  legtalatlon  when 
it  comes  before  the  House. 


February  15,  1987 
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Boost  Gl  luoruce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAijroaxu 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  ».  '**' 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Oie  new 
emphasta  being  placed  on  the  veterans 
of  tills  Nation  by  the  present  admlnta- 
tration.  The  proposals  sent  to  Congress 
on  January  31  by  the  President  contata 
revisions  and  additions  to  the  present 
laws  regarding  veterans. 

The  imporunce  that  the  people  of  thta 
country  and  the  free  press  »»«  «JX«" 
to  Uiese  proposals  ta  truly  a  great  display 
of  concern  and  loyalty. 

All  of  the  proposata  have  been  given 
great  support.  An  editorial  ta  the  Oak- 
land Tribune  on  February  3  ta  an  ex- 
ample of  the  concern  of  the  press  for 
our  servicemen  now  serving  ta  Viet"*"'; 
I  am  happy  to  Insert  Uita  fine  editorial 
In  the  R«coa»: 

Boost  OI  iHaoaaKCX 
Although  budgetary  restrlcUoni  may  re- 
quire lome  modlflcauona  In  President  John- 
i,n-.  propoeal  to  Improve  l>«Mfl»  <" 
Vietnam  veterani,  one  aocUon  ahould  be 
authorlxed  aa  aoon  aa  poaalble. 

That  I.  the  part  of  the  bUI  to  Increase  the 
government  life  Insurance  avaiuble  to  aerv- 
Tcemen  on  active  duty.  The  present  Unit 
of  ilO.OOO  was  enacted  M  years  ago  during 
world   War   n   and  haant   been   Increased 

Under  the  Presldenfa  new  proposal,  the 
oeuing  on  aervlcemena  Uwurance  would  go 
to  a  minimum  of  SH.0O0  with  higher 
mounts  avaUable  up  to  »30,000.  K^ed  to 
the  Individual's  pay. 

This  U  a  long  overdue  acknowledgement 
that  the  World  War  n  Inaurance  beneBta  are 
totally  Inadequate  today. 

While  they  are  on  the  subject.  Congreaa 
ahould  drop  the  nominal  monthly  premium 
charged  to  aenloemen  tor  thla  Innlrance  at 
least  for  the  minimum  provided  under  tne 
plan.    There  U  a  precedent  for  thla.    Pi»e 


term  Insurance  waa  provided  to  lervlcemen 
during  the  Korean  War. 

Vietnam  era  aervlcemen  certainly  deaerve 
equal  treatment,  particularly  ilnoe  Inflation 
In  the  14  yeara  haa  peatly  increaaed  the 
coat  of  living. 

The  cost  of  providing  thla  Insuranoe  ihould 
be  considered  aa  part  of  the  total  price  of 
the  Vietnam  War. 

We're  paying  more  for  guna.  airplanes  and 
every  other  piece  of  equipment  uaed  by  the 
irllltary  today.  The  Inflation  that  caused 
thla  hike  in  the  prloe  of  military  material 
alao  atrecta  the  ooet  of  living  for  widows 
and  other  aurvlvora  of  Vietnam  war  veterana. 


Asia  it  WImt*  lk«  Adioa  I*-^apaa 
&«at  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   fCSW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  IS,  1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  unsunc  and  fateful  triumphs  of 
American  foreign  policy  Is  the  emergence 
of  Japan  as  a  great  power,  strongly  com- 
mitted to  democratic  government,  and 
broadly  sympathetic  to  American  objec- 
tives in  Asia. 

In  a  recent  column,  Joseph  Alsop 
pointed  out  that  within  a  decade  Japan 
may  be  challenging  the  Soviet  Union  for 
second  place  among  the  world's  nations 
in  industrial  power.  He  points  out  that. 
If  she  does  so,  her  weight  in  the  world 
will  approidmate  that  of  "any  two  of  the 
old  Western  European  nations  that  were 
the  unique  Industrial  'great  powers"  only 
half  a  century  ago." 

The  implicaUona  of  this  development, 
now  being  paralleled  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  many  other  Asian  nations,  are  both 
great  and  obvious. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  ln> 
elusion  of  this  thoughtful  article  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

( From  the  New  York  World  Jounuil  Tribune. 
Feb.  6. 1007) 

JikPAN  PBons  "XtfT  AaxA   U  Wnu  th* 
AcnoH  la" 
(By  Jaa«ph  Alaop) 
Wasbimctdh. — If  tb«  DUtcDctie  of  tbe  Jap- 

uieee  elecUoa  tuul  been  Jiut  ■>  bit  dilTerenl — 
if  the  ruling  Uber&l  Democmtj  had  loet  no 
more  than  10  or  IS  aeata — we  should  now  be 
bearing  a  great  outcry  In  thU  country. 

Premier  Basko  Sato  boldly  and  »quarely 
choae  the  American  alUance  as  the  central 
iMue  for  the  voters  to  decide  on.  Arthur 
Schlealnger  Jr.  and  many  others  have  told 
us  that  Viet  Nam  baa  alienated  from  the 
United  SC&tes  every  "Independent  Aalan  na- 
Uon."  A  smAll  setback  for  Sato  would  have 
been  on  many  a  front  page,  a«  final  proof  ol 
the  Scbleoinger  theela. 

Instead.  Premier  Sato  won  a  resounding 
victory,  electing  no  leas  than  3T7  member* 
of  his  party  to  the  lower  bouae.  Aa  one 
great  newspaper's  oorrespondent  reported — 
on  page  Kix> — this  waa  a  "aoUd  gain  for  Xb* 
pro- American  element." 

It  la  Important  to  note  these  facts,  be- 
cause It  la  Important  to  understand  the 
power  of  the  double  standard  that  now  pt*- 


▼alls  In  oome  quarten,  n&aklng  page  six  tHe 
right  place  lor  a  "acdld"  VM.  gain,  and  the 
front  page  the  right  place  for,  the  most 
moderate  American  aetback.  But  theae  facta 
are  alao  Important  becauae  of  tbe  great 
Importance  of  Japan,  whose  people  have 
once  again  abown  a  strong  attachment,  not 
only  to  the  American  aUlance,  but  alao  to 
constitutional  and  democratic  proceeaea. 

Sometimes  one  wonders  at  the  way  the 
vastest  changes  In  the  shape  of  the  world  we 
live  In,  such  as  the  forward  movement  of 
Japan,  go  aU  but  unnoticed  by  Wtae  i>ersona. 
Thus  we  are  told  we  are  on  Atlantic  power, 
and  the  Vietnamese  war  Is  a  mistake  becauae 
our  business  is  In  Europe.  As  It  happens, 
however,  we  are  Just  as  much  a  Pacific  power 
as  an  AUantlc  power.  East  Asia,  too,  *"la 
where  tbe  action  La  nowadays."  as  a  banker- 
friend  of  this  reporters  crisply  remarked. 
And  tbe  progress  of  Japan  is  the  best  proof. 
both  that  this  banker  Is  right,  and  that  our 
role  as  a  Pacific  power  is  something  we  should 
not  take  lightly. 

Briefly,  as  previously  reported  In  this  space, 
Japan  has  already  paaaed  West  Oennany.  to 
become  the  world's  third  steel -producing 
power,  next  to  this  country  and  the  U.S5Jt., 
as  well  as  the  world's  leading  steel -exporter. 
This  has  been  achieved,  mind  you,  without 
any  appreciable  domestic  supplies  of  coal  or 
Iron!  And  this  Ls  by  no  means  the  end  of 
the  story. 

According  to  the  economists  of  tbe  World 
Bank.  Japan  Is  alao  due  to  pass  all  tha  Euro- 
pean natloru  In  general  industrial  output, 
becoming  the  world's  third  industrial  pro- 
ducer within  two  to  three  years.  And  more 
utonlshlng  still,  the  same  eoonomlsu  predict 
that  It  should  take  only  about  a  decade  for 
the  100  mlUlon  people  of  the  Japanese  Ulands 
to  attain  a  per  capita  income  equal  to  the 
present  per  capita  income  in  Britain. 

When  and  If  that  happens,  please  note. 
Japan  will  possess  a  potential  power  and  gen- 
eral weight  in  the  world  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  weight  and  power- potential  of  anj/  two 
of  the  old  Western  European  nations  that 
were  the  unique  Industrial  "great  powers* 
only  half  a  century  ago.  Indeed.  Japan  may 
then  be  nudging  the  U5.S  Jl.  for  second  place 
In  the  Industrial-power  lineup. 

Please  note,  too,  that  this  Japanese  de- 
velopment Is  only  an  advanced  example  of  a 
process  now  going  on  in  every  East  Asian 
society,  eacept  for  China,  whose  people  will 
surely  take  the  same  road  as  soon  as  tbey 
can  throw  off  the  shackles  of  paranoia.  In 
the  circumstances,  it  seems  odd  to  be  overly 
preoccupied,  for  instance,  with  the  views  and 
postures  ol  General  de  Oaulle. 

The  leader  of  France  Is  an  obviously  great 
man,  with  an  unusual  knack  for  throwing 
his  weight  about  to  mazlmiun  effect.  But 
his  real  weight  is  already  a  trifie  leas  than 
Premier  Sato's,  who  does  not  throw  his 
weight  about.  In  a  decade,  moreover,  the 
weight  of  De  Gaulle  or  his  successor  is  due 
to  be  hardly  more  than  half  the  weight  of 
Sato  or  his  succeoaor.  One  la  inclined  to  say. 
"While  on  this  subject  of  grandeur.  General, 
let  me  Introduce  Salo-San!" 

More  sericfusly.  this  country  has  a  particu- 
larly hard  row  to  hoe.  for  the  United  States 
must  somehow  manage  to  perform  ade- 
quately, both  as  an  Atlantic  power  and  aa  a 
Pacific  power.  The  reason  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  Is  precisely  the  same  as  the  reasoo 
for  the  Korean  war— the  need  to  discharge 
our  responaiblUtiea  and  to  protect  our  posi- 
tion as  a  Pacific  power. 

The  Japanese  development  and  the  Jap* 
aneae  election  both  mean,  one  hopea,  that 
Japan  and  later  other  nations  wUl  actually 
ahoulder  more  of  the  burden,  not  In  Viet 
Nam,  l>ut  In  the  Pacific  in  the  future.  Presl> 
dent  Johnson  has  the  sense  and  foresight  to 
be  Inviting  Japan  to  do  precisely  that,  in  a 
quiet  way  and  at  the  presrat  moment. 


SoHtk  Street  MaritkBe  Mbscu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  mrw  to<k 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BIPaESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  January  If,  "<' 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  are  Interested  to  the  heritage 
of  America  will  be  pleased  to  know  of  the 
plans  to  save  an  area  of  the  early  19th- 
century  New  York  City  waterfront  that 
has  miraculously  survived  In  the  heart 
of  the  city  along  South  Street  at  Fulton 
Street.  This  area  Is  known  as  New 
York's  "Street  of  Ships.' 

With  the  active  Involvement  of  Peter 
Stanford,  chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the 
South  Street  Maritime  Museum,  a  group 
of  publlc-splrlled  citizens — supported  by 
the  City  Club  of  New  York,  the  oldest 
civic  organization  in  New  York  City- 
has  worked  for  a  maritime  museum  to 
restore  the  area  structures  and  empha- 
slce  the  maritime  heritage  of  New  York 
Harbor.  Alice  H.  Taylor  has  been  most 
helpful  In  conducting  this  work. 

In  a  time  when  many  questions  are 
being  raised  about  the  need  to  restore 
the  United  States   to  Its  former  pre- 
eminent position  as  a  maritime  coun- 
try, we  should  encourage  this  endeavor. 
Attached  is  an  article  from  the  Sun- 
day News  of  New  York  City  for  January 
29.    1967.    which    discusses    the    South 
Street  Maritime  Museum  and  the  work 
t>elng  done  for  It  by  Peter  Stanford: 
Shit  MonuH  WonLD  ItTWtTi  1811 
(By  Mai  Oreen*) 
R«prMenUU»«i   WlUUm   Pitt*   Hyan    (D- 
N.T.)    and   Theodore   Kuptennmn    (R-N,T.). 
Along  with  other  offlclals.  ftre  looking  over 
a  plan  to  turn  the  Pulton  flab  marltet  Into  a 
maritime  muMum  complete  with  tiie  aalUog 
ahlpa  that  made  New  York  a  famoua  seaport 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  muaeum  plan  la  fourfold.  It  would 
restore  tbe  area  atructurea  built  la  IBll. 
place  hljtorlc  fumlithlnga  la  vaoant  lofta. 
outfit  clipper  Bhlpe  In  tbe  harbor  and  laaaa 
apac«  to  reatauranta.  marine  hard  war*  aad 
art  itorae  and  bookahopa. 

"While  the  plan  la  «UU  In  the  dlacoaaion 
atage."  said  Peter  Stanford,  chairman  of  tbe 
Prlendi  of  the  South  Street  Uanttme  Mu- 
aeum. 87  W.  44th  St.,  "I  have  noted  a  great 
deal  of  anthualasm  among  ahlp  owner*,  city 
oSdala  and  prominent  people  whenever  I 
have  ipoken  about  the  project." 
MAjcT  racToas  urvotraD 
The  settlement  o(  any  propoMJ  for  the 
flah  market  resu  on  many  factors.  Stanford 
Indicated.  In  addition  to  the  long-standing 
oontrovefay  tMtween  city  agencies  and  the 
flab  dealer*  over  what  to  do  about  the  mar- 
ket and  tbe  market  area,  "plana  for  the 
museum  can  still  be  changed  and  adapted 
aa  we  talk  to  more  and  more  paople,"  aald 
Stanford. 

Plnandng  could  be  a  problem.  Willie  tha 
prt>gTam's  backers  expect  over  a  mlUlon  peo- 
ple to  visit  the  area  when  tbe  muaeum  la 
opened,  getting  the  maritime  ahowplace 
launched  la  another  matter  . 

As  a  spokesman  for  tha  City  Planning 
Conunlaalon  put  It,  "Having  a  muaeum  In 
thla  area  la  Uke  asking  If  you  wanted  a  park 
In  Times  Square.  It  might  be  a  One  Ulaa.  but 
you  liave  Co  And  out  U  it's  practical." 


A670 

Tli«  iDOkeunlui  aKld  Ui»t  the  Planning 
CommuJiOnir-biuilm InloraMl  dlKUMlon. 
with  the  muMum'i  <pon»ort- 

"uvMKUtK  caxrvo  work" 

•Whll.  »  muieum  could  ««'«"»'>'i  ""» 
in  that  KM."  he  Mid.  -th»t  would  be  only 
S..^lU.t.ve-  «  «  -"-'  """V^,''°°5 
with  the  site  bounded  bj  John.  Pe«rl  •no 
DoTer  8«.  und  KMt  River. 

-^e  PlMinlnj  Comml-lon.  in  »• /"•"'fo- 
ment outline  for  lower  M.nh.ttMl.  h'J  M^; 
IMUy  propoewl  reldentuu  'f'^.^g'; 
movie..  .  hotel   or  betel  Mid  »  witertlde 

SDOke«n.n  «ad.  "It  U  an  Ke.  that,  dul- 
tSrSTday.  1.  thronged  with  P«>P'«-  ^« 
at  night  and  on  weekend,  la  practttallj  de- 

"S^'  the  conunlMlon  Mid  the  J-"™™'' 
proponenu  want  •■multl-uM"  mKta  of  the 
?J^  ThOT  Mek  a  "vlabl.  «nm)un  tj 
Sriould  "flt  in-  with  the  nearby  bual- 
neM  eectlon. 

"A  aaMSa  or  aaLOMcmc" 
Said  BVandford.  "We  would  lllte  to  •« 
alt«boura  um  ol  the  facUltle.  in  the  ne^gh- 
torbood  whKJi  arti  ooaOy  to  malntaln-eub- 
^n^tTMta.  light,  and  highway..  Be 
Tetrmin^e  muJLum  would  «r.e  UiU  pm^ 
DO.,  In  addition,  the  project.  8^'°™ 
CZLn  -would  dve  people  a  mum  oI  belong- 

^•plilS^M  »Io^t  *^j^'y  T°St 

bTenrlohed  with  Tlaible  reminder,  of  the 
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"»SiU>m  her.  look«l  out  .t  the  early 
devSS^St  of  Hew  York  a.  a  eeaport  and 
■  UnZrl--  opening  of  the  lUh  market  In 
iSl-8ttnford  Mid.  "There  1.  no  oppor- 
t"  Ity  ^^er.  in  the  world  to  M<*bll.h  a 
SSi«m  *  thl.  kind.  That  opportunity 
would  vanl.h  when  the  buUdo«ra  move. 

to  a  ;^t  .p.«h  before  the  CltyClub 
of  Hew  Tock.  <  W.  «th  8t  (whoae  board  of 
Suit*,  ha.  eudor«d  tie  mu«rum  coh«P'> 
iSXd  .aid:  "The«  waterfront  building 
wnT.umdlng  when  the  tun  p«:k  .hip.  »n^ 
^Ir^l.  leia.  •  Tb.  p«*.t  craft  CMrled 
^a,r\e».-'  MrtT  immlgranu  to  the  port  of 
Hew  Tort 

nwtouc  «ii»A«K.Tioira 
-me  hlitorlc  commercial  .tructures  mw 
the  TttlnboW  and  the  "Water  WItth  em- 
^^Obm  in  the  IMO..-  Mid  Stanford.  They 
M  SU  -Flying  Cloud'  load  at  lialden  Lane 
S  iwi  ^n?eed  to  the  gold  rush  town  of 
in  F»nolKo  fflU"  ">«  "~"'  '"^  «  »* 

"^•^"llew  Tork  gamed  In  •«>IPPl''« '°|™>*' 
the  waterfront  b«am.  an  eUey  "f '""P"»- 
y!>rd.  of  .aU  and  JOO-foot  long  Kjuare  ng- 

•^ria^cS^  1.  today."  Btanford 
noted  At  a  time  when  city  ufe  1"  »«»"• 
^J^  Jid  thing,  we  mu«  oOer  opportunity 
and  challenge  everywhere.  _„.„,_, 

"Thu..  the  plan  for  a  marltune  muMum 
would  at  into  the  meaning  of  a  city  m  that 
JTwouM  be  a  recrMtlonal  «:Uvlty  with  a 
ixITgood  and.  .imultaneoualy.  help  to 
Stt  «  ""  'h  an  area  that  1.  now  partUUy 


Th»t  portion  of  the  met  wWchdeals 
with  the  selection  ol  Jurors  In  Fe<ler»i 
courts.  This  sUtute  Is  designed  to  In- 
sure that  each  Federal  Jury  will  be  prop- 
erly represenutlve  of  the  community. 
To  this  end.  the  Mil  prohibits  dlscrlml- 
naUon  in  Jury  selecUon  on  account  of 
race,  color.  reUgion,  sex,  naUonal  origin, 
or  economic  status. 

Other  provisions  specify  the  proce- 
dures which  are  to  be  used  U)  select 
Jurors  tor  Federal  district  courts.  The 
names  oJ  potential  Jurors  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  random  selection  from  voter- 
registration  lists.  If  voter  rolls  are  not 
sufacientiy  representative  in  a  PJrt'™- 
lar  area,  the  Judicial  councU  of  the  cir- 
cuit   is     to     designate    supplementary 

'"wiS' respect  to  qualificaUons  for  jury 
service,  only  objective  criteria  such  as 
age,  cltteenship,  and  literacy  »«  'o,,^* 
used     This  will  eliminate  the  possiblUty 
of  abuse  which  U  present  when  subjec- 
tive standards  such  as  "characUr     and 
•intelligence"    are    appUed.    a    Pr""" 
currenUy  foUowed  in  some  districts  uvi 
which  usually  leads  to  underrepresenta- 
tion  of  members  of  minority  groups  and 
persons  of  low  Income.     The  evidence 
^ows  that  members  of  lOl  racial  and 
economic  groups  are  equaUy  capable  of 
oerformlng  Jury  service. 
^etaSc  feature,  of   the  proposed 
sUtute— use  of  voter  n«lsti»tion  lists, 
r«idom  selection,  and  obJecUye  qu^- 
catlons-wlU  lead  to  Juries  which  repre- 
sent   a    broad    cross    section    of    the 
community.    I  support  this  and  each  of 
Oieother  portions  of  the  avU  Rights  Act 
of  1967. 


FadmJ  Jnies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  <aLd^>amA 
IB  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RDTUaKNTATTVES 

Tuaiat,  January  24.  19S7 
Mr    MOSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
discuss  at  least  one  very  Important  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1M7. 


Tax  ReBef  Ottni  for  Employee  Movi«t 
Expcuct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  M«w  «AMrsHiaa 
IN  THE  HODSB  OF  BBPRSSBBTATIVBS 

Tuetdav.  Januam  2<,  I9S7 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  reintroduced  leglslaUon  to  exclude 
from  taxable  Income  certain  reimbursed 
moving  expenses  of  employees  who  are 
transferred. 

Under  existing  law,  only  the  bare  M- 
aentials  of  moving  expenses  are  exclud- 
able from  uxable  Income  for  these  em- 
ployees. These  excludable  expenses 
cover  only  tiie  actual  cost  of  moving  the 
employee's  possessions,  and  his  tr»nspor- 
Ution  along  with  that  of  his  family.  tM 
other  moving  expenses,  when  reimbursed 
to  him  by  his  company,  are  counted  as 
nersonal  income  and  the  law  reouirea 
the  employer  to  withhold  P*deral  income 
tax  on  such  reimbursements. 

Last  year,  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
into  law  provisions  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  lelmburse  Its  employees  for 
certain  expenses  Incurred  in  moving  aa 
a  result  of  a  Oovemment-requested 
transfer. 

It  is  manifestly  inconsistent  for  the 
Government  to  recognise  the  legitimacy 
of  these  expenses  for  reimbursement  on 


the  one  hand,  whUe  taxing  payments  for 
these  same  expenses  on  the  other  hand. 
In  effect,  the  tax  law  works  against  the 
very  principle  of  full-expense  reimburse- 
ment which  the  Congress  adopted  for 
the  PMeral  Government  last  year. 

In  addition,  this  unfaimcaa  creates  a 
hardship  on  employees  and  severely 
penalliea  them  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.     It  U  time  this  situation  is  oor- 

My  bill  would  exclude  from  income 
many  costs  in  addlUon  to  the  bare  es- 
sentials excluded  under  existing  law 
Excluded  would  be  such  legitimate  and 
necessary  expenses  aa  storage  expenses: 
house-hunting  trtjis:  meals  and  lodging 
whUe  the  employee  and  his  family  are 
occupying  temporary  fpiarters  at  the 
new  location;  travel  between  the  old  and 
new  location;  and  expenses  incurred  m 
connection  with  disposing  of  the  old  . 
residence.   __^^^^___^ 

To  Coabal  Cfia* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAn'c.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLUMOis 
IN  THE  HODSK  OF  REPBISENTATXVES 

Jfonddv.  January  23,  1M7 
Mr     PDCINBKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  speech 
declared: 

•mi.  nation  murt  make  an  all-out  eSort 
to  combat  crtme. 

Recently,  the  President  submitted  his 
Clime  bill  to  the  Congress. 

iTu  my  hope  that  this  body  will  favor- 
ably consider  my  proposal  to  V">nae 
facilities  In  order  that  Intensive  research 
may  be  done  In  studying  the  behavior 
patterns  of  the  criminally  Insane.    HB^ 
ill6  would.  If  enacted,  d"  »  e™*'^!!? 
toward   the   alleviaUon   of   the   fastest 
growing  problem  our  Nation  faces  here 
It  home.    By  studying  the  behavior  pat- 
terns of  the  convicted  criminal,  we  will 
^  in  a  better  position  to  detect  thwe 
soctal  patterns  in  Individuals  that  indi- 
cate potential  criminally  insane  activity. 
The  January  issue  of  Glamour  maga- 
line  presents  an  article  by  Ellen  Swltzer 
dealing  with  the  growing  trend  of  crimes 
committed  by  the  criminally  Itwane  wid 
the  sociological  and  psychological  im- 
petus behind   the   commission   of  such 
crimes.     I  believe  that  this  article  dem- 
onstrates that,  with  a  determined  effort, 
much  may  be  accomplished  In  mitigating 
the  current  upswing  In  crime  statist ». 
I  commend  Glamour,  the  author,  uid  the 
editor,  Kathleen  Aston  Johnson,  for  the 
pubUcatlon  of  this  article  and  Include  It 
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theREconD.    The  article  toUows. 
Has  Oufc  WoBU>  Gonx  Aw«Tt 
(By  KUen  SwltMr) 
We  don't  think  ot  oun«lv«  u  *  violent 
people.    But  to  t2i€  f i«  ol  the  r«»nt  multi- 
ple Bhoclc  or  <Uy-aft«r-<tay  b*«Uln«  ot  Ir- 
rational   ^ootlngB.    crtm«    •«»*°«.r°^!°: 
riota  and  much  biaaire  trtgedW  m  the  mmas 
murdw  of  eight  nurt«  to  Chicago,  the  «er- 

iLnMs.  What  U  It  all  about?  The  world 
wsera.  to  hav.  got  out  ot  hand.  Why  do 
thcM  thing!  happen,  and  what  can  we  do  to 


prevent  them?  A  dangeroua  atraln  of  vio- 
lence seems  to  have  pervaded  the  very  fabric 
of  our  aodety. 

SUtlatlca  bear  this  out.  Our  Incidence  of 
reported  crime  U  unmatched  to  the  civilized 
world.  Usually  a  real  shock  is  necessary  he- 
fore  most  AmerloanB  are  wllltog  to  face  this 
unpleasant  fact.  The  assaaalnatton  of  John 
F  Kennedy,  reputedly  by  l>©e  Harvey  Oswald. 
was  such  a  shock,  but  the  effect  did  not  last 
too  long. 

Every  hour  of  every  day.  somewhere  In  the 
United  States,  one  American  kills  another 
American,  usually  with  a  gun.  Few  of  the 
killers  are  professional  crtmlnala.  Some  have 
led  exemplary  lives  and  are  described  as 
"friendly."  In  1(»«4,  sre  set  an  all-time  record 
of  2,604.400  serious  crimes  (murder,  assault 
with  totent  to  kUl,  armed  robbery,  rape),  or 
five  a  minute.  In  the  last  100  years,  four 
out  of  ntoete«n  presidents  were  aasaaslnated. 
and  three  others  barely  escaped  a  similar 
fate. 

But  statistics  don't  r«ally  tell  the  whole 
story.  Understanding  the  violence  that  goei 
on  now  Orst  Involves  understandtog  the  kind 
of  violence  It  Is.  Murder,  most  of  u«  are  con- 
ditioned by  an  older  society  to  believe.  Is  a 
deliberate  act.  done  for  profit  or  power  or 
revenge.  Or.  If  not  premeditated,  done  In 
the  heat  of  passion.  But  we  expect  a  reason, 
a  ratlofuUe.  for  the  act,  so  that  although  we 
cannot  undo  It.  we  can  at  least  Judge  It  and 
try  to  prevent  Its  happening  again. 

We  can  understand  a  gangland  murder  or. 
after  decades  of  exposure  to  fact  and  fiction 
to  Jack  the  Ripper,  even  the  Boston 
strangler.  But  bow  does  one  explain  a  man 
who  walks  into  a  cafeteria  at  high  noon. 
shoots  four  people  who  are  total  strangers  to 
him.  and  then  says  later.  "I  Just  don't  know 
what  came  over  me"? 

The  most  spectacular  mass  murder  of  the 
past  year  was  the  killing  or  wounding  of 
forty-four  citizens  of  Austin.  Texas,  by 
Charles  Whitman,  an  architectural  engineer 


Brandels  University  In  Woltham. 
chusetts.  has  undertaken  s  systematic  •tudy 
of  the  legal,  psychological  and  sociological 
aspeou  of  violence,  and  this  fall  the  unlver- 
sliy  wlU  open  the  first  CenUr  for  the  Study 
of  Violence  in  the  World. 

Who  are  the  violent  ones?  Dr.  Fredrick 
RedUch.  chairman  of  the  department  oi  psy- 
chiatry at  the  Yale  Unlvemlty  School  of 
Uedlclne.  defines  them  as  thoae  "certain 
people  who  have  a  great  need  to  destroy,  and 
to  destroy  themselves  in  the  process."  They 
are  apparently  motivated  by  a  sort  of  "OOt- 
terdimmerung"  impulse.  After  they  have 
destroyed  everything  around  them,  they 
either  commit  suicide  or  they  put  themselves 
in  a  position  where  they  almost  tovarlably 
will  be  caught  or  killed. 

How  can  these  people  be  detected  and  iso- 
lated from  society  before  they  commit  their 
crimes?  Experts  disagree  on  the  extent  of 
the  difficulty.  Dr.  Redllch  polnt*d  up  one 
factor  which  makes  U  extremely  hard  to 
prevent  violence  before  It  occurs,  even  if  the 
potentially  violent  person  Is  under  the  care 
of  a  psychiatrist.  *We  cant  lock  up  every- 
one who  confesses  having  an  Impulse  to  kill." 
he  said.  "A  great  many  people  have  such 
an  impulse  at  one  time  or  another  in  their 
lives.  Only  a  Uny  nalnorlty  would  ever  carry 
such  feelings  over  Into  action." 

Certainly  no  psychiatric  patient  can  be 
Jailed  for  telling  a  psychiatrist  about  a  vio- 
lent Impulse.  Charles  Whitman  told  a  psy- 
chiatrist In  the  student  health  office  at  the 
University  of  Texas  that  he  would  like  to 
climb  the  Unlvensity  of  Texas  tower  and  shoot 
people.  ApparenUy  others  had  expressed  a 
similar  notion  previously,  but  none  had  ever 
taken  any  action. 

Legal  experts  IndlcaU  that  a  threat  would 
have  to  he  quite  specific  for  anyone  to  be 
arrested.  Too  many  pec^le  use  the  expres- 
sion "I'd  like  to  kill  you*  or  "drop  dead" 
as  part  of  their  everyday  language.  The 
only   two  Instances   In  which  arrests  occur 


mg  student  former  Marine,  ex-altar  boy  and  almost  immediately  are  a  threat  to  the  life 

ex-EMie    Scout,      He    klUed    hU    wife    and  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUto.  and 

mother    then  climbed  a  307-root  tower  on  the  threat  to  put  a  bomb  on  an  airplane 

the  University  of  Texas  campus  and  method-  On  the  subject  of  prior  detection  of  the 

loally  and  accurately  picked  off  everything  violent  ones.  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Levlnson.  a  social 

that  moved,  until  be  was  shot  down  himself  psychologist  and  a  professor  In  the  **^rt' 


by    an    off-duty    poUoeman    and    a    clvUlan 
bookstore  employee. 

Moat  of  the  newspaper  editorials  that  ap- 
peared during  the  following  week  came  to  one 
conclusion:  "There  ought  to  be  a  law.  .  .  ." 
But  few  knew  what  ktod  of  law.  There  were 
all  kinds  of  suggestions.  The  most  preva- 
lent caUed  for  a  gun  registration  law.  Gov- 
ernor John  Connally  of  Texas  demanded  leg- 
islation that  any  todlvldual  freed  on  the 
grounds  of  Insanity  to  murder  and  kidnap- 
ping cases  be  Institutionalized  for  life.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  suggested  that  the  media  stop 
glorifying  violence.  Oongreesman  Roman 
puctnskl  ot  lUtools  announced  that  he  has 
a  bill  to  preparation  to  organlr*  six  regional 
centers  for  "intensive  research  into  behavior 
patterns  and  early  detection  of  the  criminally 
insane."  Former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  suggest«d  that  every  American 
youth  spend  at  least  one  year  In  the  armed 
forces  as  a  character-building  experience. 
Peace  marchers  in  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles demanded  that  the  United  States  get 


ment  of  psychiatry  at  the  Tale  medical 
school,  feels  that  many  potential  killers 
throw  out  a  series  of  complex  and  often 
contradictory  trouble  signals  to  the  commu- 
nity. He  pototed  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and 
Charles  Whitman  as  examples.  'Oswald's 
mother  was  told  that  her  son  needed  psy- 
chiatric help  when  he  was  a  child.  Later. 
Oswald  spent  his  time  In  the  Marine  Corps 
advertising  hU  Intense  hatred  of  his  coun- 
try," he  said.  "He  went  to  Russia  and.  when 
he  became  disenchanted  with  that  country, 
had  to  be  brought  home  by  the  US.  State 
Department.  He  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment In  his  wife  by  beating  her.  He  con- 
fessed to  his  wife  that  he  shot  at  General 
Walker.  Yet  no  one  listened  ...  or  every- 
one missed  the  cues." 

Whitman,  too.  to  spite  of  his  calm  exterior, 
showed  clear  signs  of  menUl  Instability, 
fear  and  hatred.  In  the  Martoe  Corps  he  was 
court-martialed  for  keeptog  an  unauthorlaed 
pistol.  He  also  best  his  wife,  who  knew  that 
he  kept  guns  around  the  house  but  appar- 


We  have  to  learn  to  listen  to  such  pleas. 
"We  also  have  to  realise  that  seemtogly 
irrational  acts  may  not  be  Irrational  at  all 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  violent  person. 
He  Is  trytog  to  say  aomethlng  to  us.  When 
we  make  violence  a  mysterious  and  Inexplic- 
able thing,  we  excuse  ourselves  and  deny  our 
own  responsibility.  We  must  look  at  our 
society,  at  our  fellow  human  betogs  and. 
most  of  sll.  Inside  ourselves  to  find  the  roou 
of  violence." 

A  look  at  your  society  may  not  reveal  the 
roots  of  violence,  but  It  does  reveal  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  It  can  flourUh.  We  live  to  an 
urban  society — 70  percent  of  ui  live  In  dtlea. 
Our  population  Is  highly  mobile.  Families 
are  not  the  stable  unit  they  were  In  an  earlier 
rural  America.  And  this  urban,  mass  society 
seems  to  foster  an  Impersonality,  a  lack  of 
concern  for  one's  fellow  man  that  does  not 
exist  to  a  close-knit  community.  A  few  years 
ago.  tenants  of  an  apartment  building  la 
New  York  sat  by  quleUy  and  watched  a 
young  woman  being  murdered.  The  assail- 
ant stabbed  and  slashed  the  screaming  girt, 
then  ran.  Not  one  of  the  watchtog  nslgh- 
bors  made  a  move.  He  attacked  her  again, 
ran  away  again,  finally  returned  and  killed 
her.  The  entire  incident  lasted  an  hour. 
When  police  later  asked  the  neighbors  why 
not  one  of  them  had  even  picked  up  a  tele- 
phone to  call  the  police,  the  moat  comLmon 
answer  was.  "I  didn't  want  to  get  involved." 
Similar  IncldenU  have  been  reported  from 
other  cities. 

This  lack  of  Involvement  Is  called  "aliena- 
tion" by  psychUtrists.  Charles  Whitman 
hinted  at  it  in  the  note  he  wrote  the  night 
before  he  went  on  his  rampage:  "I  have  to 
fight  It  out  alone."  And  this  sense  of  alone- 
neas  may  well  be  a  factor  In  the  pattern  of 
violence. 

Its  most  often  the  stmnger  in  town  who 
commits  Irrational  acu  of  violence,  scoord- 
Ing^  to  Julius  Markfleld.  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  who  has  served  as  a  probation  of- 
ficer In  New  York  City's  highest  courts  and 
Is  now  dlrectcw  of  casework  at  Family  Serv- 
ice of  New  Haven,  "A  man  comes  to  New 
York  City  from  Puerto  Blco.  the  South  or 
Appalachla."  Markfleld  said,  "and  altiwugh 
he  had  his  problems  In  his  own  hometown, 
at  least  they  were  familiar  ones.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  family  and  friends  on  whom  he 
coiUd  count,  who  understood  him.  and  whom 
he.  In  turn,  understood.  Now  he  U  con- 
fronted with  a  whole  new  set  of  frustrations, 
with  all  kind!  of  problems  he  can't  solve: 
housing,  employment  and  loneliness.  He 
can't  even  work  off  his  anger  by  gotog  hunt- 
ing or  fishing.  Its  all  bottled  up  inside  him. 
He  feels  more  and  more  alienated  from  his 
family,  his  background,  and  even  himself. 
Whatever  standards  he  had  brought  with 
him  dont  seem  to  be  relevant  to  the  city 
Jungle.  Often  he  strikes  out  blindly,  seem- 
ingly irrationally  at  whomever  happena  to 
be  closest.  This  may  be  a  complete  stranger, 
or  more  often,  a  member  of  his  family. ' 

DazUel  Patrick  Moynihan,  director  of  the 
Harvard-MTT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
and  author,  while  he  was  an  Aaslstant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  of  the  much  publicised 
"Moynihan  Report"  on  the  breakdown  of  the 
urban  Negro  Iftmlly,  feeU  that  a  great  deal 
of  violence  is  a  result  of  family  disintegra- 
tion     He  polnU  out  that  the  urban  sliun 


8ut  of  Vietnam.     None  of  thaee  suggesUons     ently  did  not  dare  to  do  anything  about  the      tion.     Be  J?'   "^^^^j^  j,y  the  mother, 
assassin    or     «iiuatlon.      Finally,   he    himself    went  to    a      '™V   "  "*!^"  ".  -..k«  .-  .K«.nt  nr  "th* 


would    have    kept    Kennedys    assassin    or  situation.      Finally,   he 

Charles    Whitman    from    committing    their  psychlstrlst   to  ask  for  help.     "This  shows 

crimes.  some  real  signs  of  strength  in  a  man  who 

In  fairness,  the  causes  ot  violence  are  so  was  apparently  dwtbly  »^™»^  of  becoming 

complex  that  probably  no  alngle  bUl  or  act  dependent  ■ 


can  make  much  difference.  Most  psycholo- 
gists, social  anthropologists  and  psychiatrists 
feel  that  wo  must  reconsider  some  of  our 
basic  phlloeophy  and  make  soms  drastic 
changes  to  our  probleoa-solving  methods  be- 
fore we  can  expect  any  real  decrease  in  our 
rate  ot  vKrtence.  But  first  we  mult  know 
more  about  It. 


Levlnson  said.  But  agato.  all 
the  cues  were  missed.  "Oswald.  Whitman 
and  aeveral  other  seemingly  Irrational  killers 
gave  two  separate,  seemingly  contradictory 
messages  to  the  world  around  them."  Levln- 
son added.  "In  one  breath  they  yelled  'I  hate 
everybody  .  .  .  the  world  stinks'  and  to  an- 
other they  were  pleading  'I  can't  control  my 
Impulses  .  .  .  plesse   help   me.' " 


either  because  the  father  is  absent  or  "the 
rather  Is  toeffective." 

Boys  growing  up  In  homes  dominated  by 
females  have  no  strong  male  after  whom  they 
can  pattern  themselves,  he  pototed  out. 
When  they  bit  sdolescencc.  their  "confusion 
at>out  their  sexual  Identity  can  become  over- 
whelming. Often  the  confusion  expresses 
liaeU  In  rage.  "One  of  the  tragedies  of  life 
to  the  slum  U  that  so  much  of  the  sggres- 
slvenev  exhibited  there  is  reaUy  Intended 
as  seU-reassurance  by  the   uoubled  young 
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men  who  mie  no«  .t  lUl  oeruto  th»l  they 

the  tither  bKi  U«o  the  beau.  One  of  th«n 
SJol,..  »  radlrecuon  of  -^"e  P«l"f "■ 
A  .troog  crtUc  of  locul  welfare  l»w.  ee- 
Secliaw  tbOM  th.1  .e«n  to  put  .  Pf'f'^'Jf 
ST  .bint  fther..  .uch  u  the  "ll-"--"; 
pendent-ohUdren  progi»ml  he  suggff"  ;»»' 
So«min«i>t  .««i<a<«  take  vbe  oppoww  uck 
Sna  provide  funUT  allowance,  to  encourage 
f  amUlee  to  ttay  together. 

He  add.  that  the  lack  of  a  atrong  male  Im- 
an  la  a  problem  In  many  other  placee  »e- 
tSm  the  American  urban  alum.  DUBculUee 
Mlalng  from  female-dominated  society  are 
OMuxrtng  m  other  clUea.  «Jch  a.  London  and 

'"SS^mM  feeU  that  todayi  young  men 
tend  to  "poUtlcUe  ■  their  troubles  In  other 
,rocdi  they  blame  the  aoclal  ayatem  when 
they  feel  mUerahle  and  fruatrated.  rather 
than  DlYlne  Providence  or  their  parenta.  aa 
they  might  have  In  other  tlmea.  Oonae- 
^uTthey  r^e  at  aU  of  ""l*'/  «*  » 
violence  that  often  aeenu  undirected^  Ap- 
parently. Oswald  aimed  hU  rifle  at  both  Gen- 
Sal  Kdinn  Walter  and  John  F.  Kennedy,  two 
neople  who  could  not  have  been  mcwe  dll- 
taSit  from  each  other.  Whitman  thought 
the  world  wa.  »  terrible  that  he  wanted  to 
leave  It  hlmaelf.  and  take  aa  many  people 
aa  poaalble  with  him.  The  fact  that  moat  of 
thMepeople  were  complete  strangers  did  not 
bother  him  at  all.  Be  probably  thought  he 
waa  doing  them  a  favor.  Thla  rage  at  the 
whole  social  ayatem  alao  seems  quite  ^- 
p»rent  In  many  of  the  recent  and  seemingly 
aenaeleaa  rlota.  .  .  ^  . 

But  while  the  parchlatnata  and  soclologlata 
.re  probing  the  oauaea  of  violence,  certain 
legal  and  pracOcal  stepe  can  be  taken  to  curb 
tlMTOread  of  maae  and  individual  aggreealon. 
FUat  among  theae  steps  should  be  passage  of 
a  federal  gun  reglstraOon  law. 

nowhere  In  the  United  Statea  can  one  buy  a 
ear  without  reglalering  It.  or  drive  it  without 
taking  a  teat.  One  cannot  even  keep  a  dog 
without  reglaterlng  him.  However,  the 
United  Statea  la  the  only  country  In  the 
Weatem  world  where.  In  moat  statea  and 
dtlea.  anyone  can  buy  any  kind  of  gun  (and 
the  ammuniuon  to  go  with  U)  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  registration  procedure. 
Every  yeiar  more  than  one  million  guna  are 
aold  in  the  United  SUtee.  Sporting  guna  can 
even  be  obtained  with  trading  stamps. 

America  la  the  dumping  grounda  foe  for- 
eign Burplua  army  weapona.  The  nne  that  la 
aaaumed  to  have  killed  Prealdent  Kennedy  got 
to  thla  country  In  the  first  place  becauae  It 
could  not  be  sold  to  a  private  citizen  In  lu 
place  of  origin— Italy.  Every  day.  rlBea  and 
hand  guna  are  arriving  In  thU  country  by  th* 
carload  from  Germany.  Italy.  Belgium  and 
from  other  gun  manufacturing  oountrlea. 
They  are  being  dlatrlbuted  by  mall-order  gun 
ahOfM  throughout  the  Umted  States. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  reporter  wrote  to  the 
mall-order  houae  that  sold  the  Infamous  rifle 
to  Lee  Barvey  Oswald-  The  reporter  ordered 
an  Identical  gun  to  be  mailed  to  a  poet  olBce 
box  In  Dallas  and.  algned  hla  name  '•LB. 
Oswald."  The  gun  arrtved  ten  days  later,  no 
queatlooa  asked. 

Not  only  are  rlflea  and  plaCols  generally 
available.  It  la  poaalbia  to  bay  mortara. 
machine  guna.  anUtank  guna  and  even 
torpedoes  from  private  gun  dealen  In  the 
United  states.  AltMfrugh  federal  law  restricts 
tne  sale  of  machine  guna.  submachine  guns 
and  guns  with  sll^^oers.  gun  dealers  easily 
get  around  three  festrlcUons  by  "deactivat- 
ing" the  weapons  and  merrhandlslng  them 
aa  souvenirs.  But  one  Investigator  for  the 
United  State*  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juv- 
enile Delinquency  proved  conclusively  lliat 
It  often  takes  only  tan  minutes,  a  certain 
amount  of  know-how,  and  a  acrew  driver  to 
put  theae  weapon*  Into  perfect  o|>eratlng 
condition. 
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TO  date  no  one  haa  succeeded  In  paaalng 
effective  federal  leglsUUon  to  curb  the  traf- 
fic in  weapons,  but  a  few  atatea  have  re- 
strictions on  the  hooka. 

New  York  State  and  New  Tork  City  have 
stringent  and  eltectlve  law.  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  privately  owned  hand  guna.  The  Sul- 
livan L»w  require,  that  all  hand  guns  be 
re«latered  and  that  a  special  police  permit  be 
obtained  by  anyone  wlahlng  to  purchaae  a 
platol  ParUcularly  In  New  York  City,  the 
police  InvMUgate  any  potential  purchaaer 
very  earefuUy  and  he  haa  to  have  a  good 
reason  to  own  and  carry  a  gun.  Contrary  to 
what  moat  people  believe.  New  York  City  la 
a  rather  sale  place.  Fewer  people  are  shot 
tlian  Ux  moat  other  cities.  The  per  capita 
murder  rate  Is  reUtlvely  low.  especially  when 
compared  to  Houston,  Dallas,  Atlanta  and 
Birmingham.  Tekaa,  which  haa  no  effective 
gun  law,  has  become  known  aa  the  'murder 
capital  of  the  world."  The  only  rule  In  that 
sute  requlrea  gun  dealers  not  to  sell  a  gun 
to  someone  "who  la  In  a  sUte  of  passion"— 
making  an  Instant  psyclilatrlst  out  of  every 
clerk  In  every  gun  st.ore  In  the  state. 

One  of  the  few  restrictive  sUtutea  In  Mls- 
siaslppl  requlrea  a  pistol  permit  for  guns 
owned  by  boys  under  sliteen  or  for  any  guns 
sold  within  two  mile,  of  a  school  or  college. 
However,  thla  did  not  stop  a  mail-order  gun 
bouse  from  shipping  rlBea  and  machine  guns 
to  the  Cniveralty  of  Ulaslsalppl  during  the 
height  of  the  Jam»  Meredith  rlou.  It  might 
alao  be  IntereaUng  to  note  that  guns  carmot 
be  sold  to  Indiana  In  Colorado  and  to  anar- 
chisu  in  Hawaii. 

Besides  gun  registration  leglalation,  there 
are  other  pracUcal  step*  which  have  been 
suggested  and  used  to  prevent  group  and  m- 
dlvtdual  aggreaaion-  New  Haven.  Connecti- 
cut, with  caie  of  the  loweat  per  caplu  urban 
crime  rate*  In  the  nation,  tias  token  some  of 
these  steps. 

A  recent  sutlstlcal  summary  of  urban 
crime,  published  by  the  F3I..  Indicates  that 
the  rate  of  robbery,  riot,  rape  and  mayhem 
la  conalderably  lower  In  New  Haven  than  In 
almoet  all  other  cities  of  similar  sise  and  of 
■imnar  racial  and  ethnic  composition.  Dtir- 
Ing  196d  when  the  national  urban  crime  rate 
rose  alarmingly.  New  Haven's  dropped. 

Wtiat  makes  New  Haven  different?  Per- 
haps the  difference  U  best  summed  up  by  one 
young  man  who  dropped  out  of  high  school 
at  seventeen,  married  at  eighteen,  and  at 
nineteen  waa  ready  to  leave  his  wife  and  baby 
because  he  couldn't  get  a  job.  He  is  now 
employed  and  staying  home  nigbu.  "They 
wont  let  you  be  poor  around  here."  he  said. 
According  to  hi*  story,  "they  kept  dropping 
by  the  house  with  suggestions."  "They"  In 
thla  caae  were  the  "Indigenous  workers"  em- 
ployed by  the  New  Haven  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. Coenmunlty  Progreas  Incorporated,  or 
CPl.  Plnanced  liUtlally  by  two  massive 
granu  from  tile  Focd  Foundation.  CPI  now 
also  recelvea  about  3  million  dollars  per  year 
in  federal  antipoverty  funds. 

An  army  of  "Indigenous  workers"  ipoor 
people  living  In  the  same  neighborhood  as 
ottier  poor  people)  were  trained  and  em- 
ployed to  ring  doorbells  and  direct  their 
friends  and  neighbor,  to  work-training  pro- 
grams, after-work  classes  for  school  dropouts, 
literacy  programs.  Golden  Age  Clubs,  pre- 
kindergarten  classes,  employment  servlcee 
and  clinics. 

The  man  behind  New  Haven's  success  Is 
Mayor  Rlcliard  C.  Lee.  He  U  natlonaUy  and 
Internationally  known  for  hi*  Impressive 
BChlevementa  In  rebuilding  a  city  that  was 
once  descrlt>ed  as  "a  big  slum  around  a  big 
school  I  Yale  1."  But  he  knows  that  tearing 
down  a  alum  la  not  enough.  "We  learned 
something  from  aU  this  tearing  down  and 
rebuilding."  he  said  recently.  "People  make 
slums:  unless  you  can  teach  them  not  to 
make  a  slum,  tljey  vrUl  go  on  doing  so  wher- 
ever you  put  them.  Urban  renewal  thus  has 
to  include  pst^ts  renewal,  and  that  mean* 


all  the  UUng*  that  condition  people  to  re- 
sponsible citlaenshlp." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  complete  answer  to  the 
problem  of  human  violence  and  aggression. 
It  may  be  pwl  of  the  human  condition,  as 
basic  as  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  as  oom- 
plex  as  the  tenet*  of  Freudian  peychoanalyala. 
But  a  beginning  la  being  made,  from  the  In- 
troduction of  a  gim  regiatratlon  law  In  Con- 
gress to  Bichard  C.  Lee's  tirban  and  human 
renewal  programs,  to  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
ban's  auggeation  on  how  to  revltall**  the 
family  structure  m  the  g^tto.  These  are  all 
stepe  in  the  right  direction,  taken  by  dtlaens 
concerned  with  ths  safety  M  other  dtUens. 


LAWS  RELATIVB  TO  TH«  PBINTINO  OF 
DOCUMZNTS 
Ether  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  tor  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  document*  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  thU  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documenu  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US. 
Code,  OUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  IBM) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Bouse,  shall  be  referred 
ImmedUtely  to  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shsll  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(O  8  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  133,  p.  ISSTI 


GOVEBNMKNT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  coplea  of  Government  publica- 
tion* are  offered  for  ssle  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  CMBce,  Washington,  DC.  20403.  at 
coat  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent;  Proi'ided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  24  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorlxed  bookdealers  and  quanUty 
purchasers,  but  such  prlnUng  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  lor 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  ol 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
condiuons  under  which  he  msy  authorUe 
the  resale  of  Government  publlcaUona  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  dealgnaU  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hi*  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  reguUtlons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Buperlntend- 
ent  of  Documenu  and  tlie  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establlshmsnt  of  the 
Government  {VM.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  omc*  for  the  OoxaaxssJoMti.  Rxcoxn, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge,  la  lo- 
cated In  room  B-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscrlpUons  to  the 
Rxcosn  at  »l-50  per  month  or  for  single 
coplea  at  l  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchaae  reprints  from 
the  BkcoxD  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGS  OF  BKSIDBH08 
Senator.,  Representotlves,  and  Delegate, 
who  have  changed  ttieir  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Bbcoko. 


Tk  SaptrtMie  Tnuport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

09   nw   TOOK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNA'l'EU  STATES 

Thur§dav.  February  16.  J967 
Mr.   JAVrra.     Mr.   Preddent.  I  Mk 

unanimous  consent  that  excerpte  from 
the  recent  remarks  of  Najeeb  Halaby, 
former  Federal  Aviation  Administrator. 
deUvered  before  the  Wings  Club  In  New 
York  City,  concerning  the  supersonic 
transport  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 
Mr.  Halaby  presents  a  solid  case  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  plan  to  build  the 
supersonic  transport.  I  have  supported 
the  construction  of  this  airplane  because 
I  believe  H  will  have  a  revoluUonary  ef- 
fect on  air  commerce — much  like  the  jet 
aircraft  when  first  Introduced  and  be 
moet  beneficial  to  U.S.  production  and 
exports.  The  task  Is  no  little  one  in 
temu  of  funds  or  de&lgn  but  I  believe 
the  job  U  most  worthwhile.  Of  course 
with  the  ftdvrait  of  this  new  service  there 
win  be  new  requirements  for  terminal 
facilities — which  In  many  of  our  large 
metropolitan  areas  are  already  out- 
moded— as  well  as  methods  of  solving 
the  problems  of  getting  the  traveler  from 
the  dty  to  the  airport.  We  must  begin 
soon  to  find  answers  to  the  ancillary 
quesUona  to  mold  supersonic  transport 
the  more  effective  mode  of  travel  Co  the 
traveler  of  the  seventies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD,  as  follows: 

The  StTTOSOMic  Tbanspobt 
(Exc«rpU  of  remarks  by  Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  at 
the    Wtoga    Club    third    annual    awardi 
luncheon.  Blltznore  Hotel.  New  Tork  Olty. 
Jan.  IB.  1987) 

The  Idea  of  producing  speed  with  eafety 
and  economy,  of  saving  time  wicb  conven- 
ience and  comfort  la  a  private  enterprise  In 
thle  great  country  of  ours,  supported  and 
controlled  by  <}ur  federal  government,  and 
it's  one  to  which  most  of  us  have  dedicated 
our  professional  lives.  American  air  trans- 
portation technology  now  faces  a  new  teet 
of  confidence.  Not  eo  much  from  wide  or 
(genuine  doubt  In  the  public  mind  that  we 
can  do  It.  or  even  from  the  kind  of  conflict 
that  has  driven  the  Industry  In  the  past.  Or 
from  anxiety  among  the  eicperu  as  to  wheth- 
er It  can  be  done  or  not.  It  aeenu  to  be 
baaed  upon  the  doubu  that  we  should  start 
building  an  8ST  imUl  we  are  certain.  Now 
the  critics  and  the  skeptics — and  few  If  any 
of  them  have  bad  any  practical  experience  to 
designing,  building  or  flying  alrplanea  for 
profit — hate- been  highly  articulate  In  quea- 
ilonlng  frequently  from  the  safety  of  anony- 
mous poelUons,  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
building  the  prototype  of  the  American 
supersonic  transport. 

The  proponents  of  the  program,  most  of 
them  practical  aeronauUcal  men  who  have 
to  live  with  their  balance  sheets,  and  have 
been  reticent  until  recently,  most  of  them 
have  been  too  busy  designing  and  paper  teat- 
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Ing  the  several  versions  ot  the  American 
sur  "aonlc  transport  and  the  foreign  models, 
ana  In  projecting  plana  for  Its  safe  and  pix^ 
fitable  operaUon  to  apeak  out.  To  the  one 
who  demands,  however.  "Who  needs  an  SSTT" 
two  anvwen  have  come  loud  and  clear  lu  the 
paat  80  days.  The  two  chief  executives  of 
the  two  foremost  American  Internatlooal  air 
carrlera  who  together  have  ordered  35  US 
BST'a  and  put  up  %2.b  million  as  earnest 
money,  and  14  Concords,  for  deposlU  of 
about  %2  million  more,  have  stated  on  the 
public  record  that  they  beUeve  our  govem- 
tnent  should  now  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  prototype  88T. 

They  beUeve  that  a  partnership  of  the 
federal  government  and  American  ixuJustry 
Is  capable  of  producing  without  further 
delay  a  superior  prototype  transport  and  In 
the  public  Interest-  Their  orders  together 
with  B&  others  for  the  US  SST  have  Indicated 
their  wllUngneas  to  assist  in  financing  a 
profitable  airplane  that  will  meet  the  grow- 
ing public  demand.  As  the  first  to  use  the 
US  SST.  and  the  first  to  face  foreign  oom- 
petlUon  while  continuing  to  employ  TS.000 
employees  and  meet  the  expectations  of  their 
bankers  and  stockholders,  these  men  have 
voted  confidently  to  go  ahead.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  their 
creative  and  constructive  advice  rather  than 
the  voices  of  the  theorlsu.  obstacle  builders, 
and  the  problem  magnifiers  who  have  lately 
ben  heard. 

These  supersonophobes.  may  be  sincere. 
and  they  certainly  are  sophisticated.  But 
they  have  not  been  in  the  business  of  devel- 
oping and  producing  reliable,  convenient, 
ever  cheaper  transportation  at  a  1900-65  rate 
of  growth  exceeding  16%  per  year  theae  last 
five  years.  Now  the  problem  aa  I  see  it  In 
1967  is  for  our  industry  and  everyone  In  this 
aviation  community  of  ours,  to  help  the 
President  and  the  Oongress  make  the  moet 
prudent  and  the  most  temporary  investment 
of  public  funds  tn  a  national  interest  ven- 
ture. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  government  Is  the 
Investment  banker  for  the  U.S.  SST.  Uncle 
Sam  19  the  venture  capitalist  who  Is  fx^pared 
to  risk  his  stockholders'  funds  in  order  to 
reap  capital  gains.  He  is  not  a  mortgage 
banker  Insisting  on  coUateral  on  which  to 
forecloae  If  the  enterprise  encounters  dllB- 
culty.  He  should  be  prepared,  and  I  »>eUeve 
he  Is  prepared,  to  take  a  calculated  risk. 

Now  have  the  risks  been  carefully  cal- 
culated? From  my  own  personal  experience, 
the  answer  Is  an  amphaUc  Yea.  The  SST 
program  has  been  the  moet  thoroughiy  and 
carefully  researched  project  In  the  history  of 
clvU  technology.  In  the  13  years  since  the 
first  conceptual  sketches  were  made  of  an 
SST  at  NACA.  more  man  hotira  of  research 
and  planning  liave  been  spent  on  thla  system 
and  tu  operational  limitation  and  capabili- 
ties than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  any 
single  civil  project.  And  also  more  than 
nearly  all  of  the  vast  military  programs  of 
the  past  25  years. 

The  problem  has  been  defined  and  rede- 
fined, computered  and  recomputered.  Some 
eay  It  Is  tbe  victim  of  paralysis  by  analysis. 
I  disagree  because  I  think  the  whole  effort 
has  been  fruitful.  During  these  past  six 
years  of  Intensive  efforts,  $511  million  has 
been  voted,  Mil  million  oonunttted  and  t344 
million  spent  by  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
alone,  together  with  about  §70  million  by  the 
manufacturers,  for  studies  and  reports  by  10 
government  agencies  and  40  corpora Uons. 
The  results  have  been  oonstantly  reviewed  by 


three  presidential  oommltt«es.  the  Nauonal 
Academy  of  Sclenoea.  seven  oommlttees  oi 
Oongreas.  and  IS  departments  and  agencies 
of  tbe  U.8.  government. 

When  one  compares  this  preview  effort 
With  that  undertaken  prior  to  the  oonstruc- 
Uon  of  the  first  nuclear  reactor,  the  first 
nuclear  ahlp,  the  first  ballistic  mlasile.  the 
first  supersonic  military  aircraft,  the  first 
manned  satellite,  and  their  comparable  tech- 
nical rli^a,  the  contrast  la  startling  and.  I 
think.  reaBSurlng.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
risks  of  the  SST  program,  and  they  are  real 
rlaks,  have  been  calculated  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  la  also  fair  to  aay  that  we  are  not 
rusblng  Into  eomMhing  suddenly.  Our  gov- 
ernment and  industry  have  been  palDstaidng 
and  deliberate  and  as  a  result,  we  are  In  a 
better  position  to  make  a  better  decision  and 
get  a  better  SST  than  the  govemmenu  of 
Britain.  Prance  and  the  %>vlet  Union  were 
aeverml  years  ago  when  they  decided  to  go 
ahead  at  full  speed. 

Now  If  you  will  bear  with  an  ageing  speed 
merchant  for  a  moment,  I'd  like  to  state  the 
problem  as  It  appears  to  me  after  six  years  of 
rather  hard  personal  thought  and  work. 

Supweonlc  Transportation  Is  on  its  way. 
and  It's  the  next  logical,  normal,  attainable 
step  In  the  evolution  of  aviation.  The  U3- 
has  had  30  years  of  experience.  We  are  now 
Oylng  two  models  at  above  three  time*  tbe 
^eed  of  sound.  Many  more  between  Uach 
1  and  ICach  3.  CruWng  at  this  speed  wUl 
savp  time,  and  that's  what  we  are — merchants 
of  mobility.  Mllllona  of  hours  of  the 
precloua  time  of  our  moet  skilled  people  for 
work  more  creative  and  more  productive  than 
to-ing  and  fro-lng.  And  it  will  oompreaa  the 
world  from  a  M-hour  Into  a  10  or  12  hour 
glotw. 

And  If  there's  anything  scarce  In  this  world. 
It's  in^lratlon  and  skill .  And  If  you  can 
provide  this  new  rapid  dimension  to  those 
scarce  InteUectual  and  spiritual  leaders  of 
this  world,  you  will  make  a  great  oontrlbu- 
tloD  to  society.  The  Concorde  supersonic 
trunsport  on  which  the  British  and  the 
French  have  pooled  the  talenu.  the  tech- 
nology and  the  Industry  of  two  great  nations. 
will  fly  early  next  year.  And  If  you  read  the 
Soviet  literature,  ss  Tve  been  doing,  Mr. 
Tupelov  Indicates  his  model  144.  developed  by 
the  total  energy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  could  be 
flying  even  sooner  than  tbe  Concorde. 

After  two  decades  of  modem  technology 
and  hard  experience,  no  reasonable  man  can 
expect  that  these  three  nations  will  fail. 
These  are  not  Isolated,  commercial  ventures 
of  single  airplane  manufacturers  proceeding 
on  their  own:  these  are  national  Interest 
ventures  in  which  the  pride  and  resources  of 
three  world  powers  are  fully  committed. 
And  they  confidently  expect  to  have  trana- 
ports  operating  to  and  from  this  city  tn  1B71. 

What  a  shock  It  will  be  if  by  any  chance 
the  first  supersonic  airliner  to  land  at  JFK 
is  Aeroflot  Flight  No.  i  from  Moscow,  via 
liOndon.  It  wlU  certainly  be  no  surprise  how- 
ever. In  fact,  as  a  customer,  it  is  our  ex- 
pectation that  the  first  passengers  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  In  leas  than  three  hours  will  be 
in  a  Concorde  flown  by  either  BOAC.  Air 
Prance,  or  the  world's  most  experienced  air- 
line. 

And  we  vrlU  work  to  make  it  tbe  latter. 
We'll  be  going  to  Britain  and  France  next 
week  to  see  again  the  C-onoorde  being  as- 
sembled, right  on  schedule,  as  programxned 
by  our  French  and  British  oolleagues.  As 
No.  3.  they  "try  harder".  Wltli  09  orders  in 
liand.  aikd  more  to  be  announced  soon,  and 
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rtUl  mors  to  b«  plK«<]  It  our  US.  project  u 
deUTML  tJ>»T  •«•  "x*"  c*'*'"'  ""l  "T  «>"• 
Bdent.  I**  ooofla«nc«  U  Juauawl  l>«»uj« 
th«  pubUc  demand  for  tun*  living  treirel  1» 
irowlnj  .p«e.  And  taTlng  loet  one  o<  the 
two  US.  mmnufecturen  In  ibia  struggle,  we 
•re  gl»d  Ui»t  there  »re  two  oomp«ltoi»  In 
Itiit  oonteet  to  build  the  iuperbjc  aupereonlc 
tranepvt.  B«»u«e  under  the  epur  ot  tJl»t 
compelltloo.  we  the  alrUnee  »nd  fou  the  pub- 
lic, the  pAMensera  will  get  eAlec,  more  eoo- 
nomlc&l  tr»naportatlon. 

Now  If  we  hednt  beUeired  Jrom  the  outMt 
thet  the  D.3.  eupereoolc  traiupon  would 
mtlttl  publla  requlremente  »nd  provide 
m»rked  eoonocnlc  benefli  to  the  »lrUne  tad. 
the  nation,  we  certainly  would  never  have 
started  the  progrmm.  Since  the  govertunent 
■elected  the  Boeing  airplane  and  the  General 
Electric  power  plant  as  wlnnera  in  the  8ST 
competmoi,  you  might  »T  that  the  initial 
pfaaae  ot  thl»  gr»»t  project  haa  come  to  a 
cloee.  Now  la  the  new  one  opena— and  theae 
manufacturen  have  not  t»on  Ldl*  since  their 
aubmlaelooa  laat  Jail— I  thlnK  that  we  are 
now  In  a  poaltlon  to  optlmlae  their  dealgns. 
at  tntercontlnenUl.  over-waler  ranges  of  ap- 
proalmately  4.0OO  mliea— and  we  started.  If 
you  remember  in  IWI.  with  a  4.000-mile  air- 
plane—t.OOO  miles  and  40.000  tons  of  pay- 
load— we  can  optlmlM  that  airplane  In  such 
a  way  that  we  will  have  one  superior  to  the 
Conoords  and  the  144  airplane  in  the  l»70s. 
Ifs  my  peraonal  belief,  aa  o€  OUa  date,  that 
the  US  S8T  will  be  about  15H  more  eco- 
nomical to  operate  than  the  smaller  Con- 
corde, at  ranges  approilmstely  equal  to  San 
Pranclaco-Honolulu  At  least  J0%  more  eco- 
nomical on  the  Paris-New  Tork  service  and 
alnce  th«  Oooeanie  woei't  be  abU  to  mats 
the  Botne-Hew  Tork  servloe.  It  wiU  b*  Infl- 
nltely  more  proAUble  oe  thai  run. 

The  maoufacMiren  and  the  airlines  have 
had  to  assume  from  the  beflnnlng  that  they 
would  return  the  venture  capital  to  Uncle 
Sam.  All  at  the  pricing— theee  flguree  of  MO. 
(35  and  MO  million  per  copy  o<  the  Oa.  S3T 
Include  development  cost  recovery  to  the 
govemment. 

No  one  m  or  out  of  government  has  balked 
at  this  or  oonalderBd  It  impossible,  so  long 
SM  a  safe,  sound  and  profitable  transport 
emerges,  saour  engineers  and  test  pilots  pre- 
dict It  will.  There  are  precedents  here  and 
abroad  for  Governmental  recovery  of  R*D 
costs  and  al«iough  It  vrlU  take  faith,  de- 
termination, and  a  lot  of  work.  It  can  be  done 
If  Uncle  Sams  early  risk  taking  bears  fruit. 
Even  If  the  economics  look  promising  and 
acceptable  at  this  point,  eight  yeari  before 
scheduled  takeoff,  there  reverberates  around 
the  SST  the  sonic  boom,  real  and  Imagined. 
Prom  111  montha  Uve  testing  In  Oklahoma 
City  without  Injury  to  a  single  per»on  or  sig- 
nificant structural  damage.  In  which  the 
consensus  was  that  only  at>out  15T.  or  SO', 
of  the  populsUon  was  irritated  enough  after 
180  daya  of  constant  daylight  booming  to 
make  a  complaint  or  do  something;  from 
15  years  of  military  supersonic  flying-  S""" 
to  last  weeks'  surprise  report  of  a  lonely 
Navaho  Indian  sheep  herder  in  a  western 
canyon  last  fall,  heard  an  airplane  and  saw 
a  sandy  shelf  laU  over  a  prehistoric  Indian 
cave  dwelling,  the  roar  of  airplanes  and  the 
hanks  of  Qghters  and  bombers  have  Irritated 
people  around  the  world.  And  despite  lack 
ot  Injin7  or  significant  damage,  deaplta 
studies  in  depth  bj  the  best  experts  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  no  one  knowa 
whether  the  public  wUl-or  should  ever  be 
asked  to  tolerate  scheduled  operations  that 
boom  Inhabited  areas. 

The  anUdotes  are  design,  distance  up  de- 
tour around,  or  degrading  of  the  payload  so 
aa  to  permit  overland  operations.  But  If  It 
should  not  be  permitted,  if  overland  opera- 
tions should  not  be  permitted  to  protect 
the  public  safety,  there  will  still  be  a  very 
substantial  market  tor  the  airplane,  and  th« 
best  setlmate  I  can  get  after  a  lot  ot  work 


and  study  U  that  at  least  600  UA  super- 
sonic transports  can  be  sold,  even  if  they 
are  limited  to  overwater  operaUona  Thla 
is  far  less  than  the  minimum  of  1,300  U.S. 
SSTs  that  cotild  b«  sold,  but  it  ta  stul 
enough,  and  I  believe  when  au  the  data  la 
published,  this  will  be  borne  out.  It  U  ttlll 
enough  to  cover  the  manufacturers,  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  aU-Une  Invastment.  and 
ahow  a  return. 

In  other  words,  even  If  Ifs  a  CUppsr  ship, 
and  not  an  overUnd  express.  It  can  be  a 
success.  ^..     . 

My  belief  u  that  this  Is  •  pubUe  invest- 
ment out  of  which  we  wUl  get  the  capital 
gains  of  HI  balance  of  paymenu.  (1) 
pressing  forward  with  technology.  (Jl  re- 
taining American  leadership  In  aviation.  (41 
more  than  SO.OOO  Joba  a  year.  (i>  a  ahlp 
and  engine  that  may  later  prove  very  useful 
to  our  military,  and  (g)  the  satisfaction  of 
going  forward  with  a  program  well  con- 
ceived and  well  done — that  out  of  that,  and 
for  thoee  reasons,  the  Congress,  If  the  Presi- 
dent seea  Bt  to  proceed,  will  support  1« 


UNrras  STATsa  To  Oo  Abias  WrrB  Streaa- 
jrra— BtiT  AnuJivaa  Wni  Ba  AaitD  To 
SHsaz  BuJLomo  Co«T — Caaaiiaa  Sam  To 
Acasz 

(Bj  Evert  Clark) 
WAaJiiNOTOK,  February  1  — The  Adminis- 
tration will  go  ahead  with  development  ot 
a  supersonic  airliner.  But  a  SS-word  an- 
nouncement by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
disclosed  today  that  the  alrUnea  would  be 
asked  to  help  carry  the  flnanclal  burden  of 
buUdlng  test  planee. 

Key  United  States  alrUnes  have  already 
been  sounded  out.  They  have  agreed  In 
principle,  and  all  other  impediments  to  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  program  hove  been  over- 
come. 

A  rUk-shartng  arrangement  hta  been 
worked  out  in  which  the  Government  wlU 
advance  90  per  cent  of  the  development  cost 
but  recoup  It  later  with  «  per  cent  Interest 
COST  a  si.s-anxioM 
The  Boeing  Company  and  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  builders  of  the  plans  and  en- 
gine. wU  provide  10  per  oent  of  development 
cost,  now  estimated  at  under  »1  i-blluon. 

Following  la  the  text  of  the  announce- 
ment: 

Present  contract*  |wlth  Boeing  and  Oso- 
eral  Electric]  vnU  be  extended  on  a  month- 
by-month  basis  with  funds  already  available. 
pending  negotiations  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  with  the  manufacturers  and  the 
airlines  for  slrllne  flnanclal  partldpauon  In 
the  phase  three  prototype  development  pro- 


DCPoarr  iHcakasco 
That  second  deposit  now  will  be  Increased 
considerably  and  demanded  earlier,    Flguree 
ranging  from  tJOO.OOO  a  plane  to  as  high  aa 
gl -million  have  been  discussed. 

Altbaugh  the  Utter  figure  seems  high.  It 
Is  a  small  part  ot  the  final  coat  ot  a  single 
superjet.  which  U  now  estimated  at  »36- 
mllllon— or  »40-mllllon  trtth  spare  engines 
and  paru. 

Major  questions  still  unresolved  Include 
whether  to  make  foreign  airlines,  as  well  aa 
domestic  ones.  Increase  their  share  of  the 
risk,  and  whether  small  domestic  lines 
should  advance  as  much  money  as  the 
glanu.  Fifteen  foreign  lines  and  one  broker 
have  ordered  60  ot  the  American  planes. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  and  Trans 
World  .Airlines,  thla  oountry's  two  major 
overseas  carriers,  have  ordered  26  ot  the  114 
American  planes. 

It  Is  understood  that  they  have  agreed, 
with  some  reluctance,  to  go  along  with  the 
new  rlak-shaiing  arrangement.  It  they  do 
agree,  smaller  American  lines  probably 
would  have  lltue  choice  but  to  Join  them. 

President  Johnson  has  not  Indicated  what 
the  P.A.A.  wUl  need  in  funds  Is  the  fiacal 
year  196S  to  continue  the  plane's  develop- 
ment. But  he  la  understood  to  have  In- 
cluded about  »2S0-mllllon  In  hU  contingency 
funds  for  that  year,  far  leas  than  the  »430- 
mllllon  be  was  once  expected  to  request. 

UNCkkTAINTT    OK    rUirOS 

It  IS  not  known  whether  the  airline  plan 
would  mean  that  the  F.A.A.  needed  less  than 
the  gaso-mllllon  In  Federal  funds.  Nor  u 
It  known  when  the  President  wlU  formally 
sak  Congress  to  approve  a  sum  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  begins  July  1. 

But  the  airline  plan  would  certainly  ease 
the  Administration's  budget  problems  In  the 
long  run.  since  the  airline  money,  instead 
at  new  Congteaalonal  appropriations,  could 
be  used  for  part  of  the  development  cost 

The  airlines  are  to  help  the  Government 
recoup  the  taxpayers'  Investment  by  paying 
royalties  for  the  Brat  few  years  the  plane 
U  In  service.  The  more  the  airlines  pay 
now  under  the  new  pUn.  the  leas  they  wUl 
owe  la  royal  1  ties. 

Viirlous  ways  to  make  the  plan  mot«  at- 
tractive to  the  airline*  are  being  atudled 
They  Include  permitting  the  Unea  to  write 
off  the  new  deposits  aa  an  expense. 


The  move  to  have  the  airlines  share  the 
coat  U  intended  to  lessen  budgetary  prM- 
surea  on  ths  AdmlnlstraUon,  make  the  pro- 
gram more  appeaUng  to  Congress  and  have 
the  airlines,  the  ultimate  beneflclarlas  of  the 
project,  show  good  faith  by  Jolnlog  In  the 
risk  to  a  greater  degree. 

The  superjet  picture  hsa  been  somewhat 
confused  since  Dec,  91.  when  th*  Admlnla- 
tratlon  picked  Boeing  and  G.S.  to  build  the 
test  plane,  but  did  not  say  when  thla  would 
be  done. 

Many  questions  remain  unanswered  about 
the  airlines'  new  role.  But  some  Axhnlnls- 
trstlon  oSlclals  hope  contracU  can  be  signed 
with  them  by  March  I  Others  eaumate  It 
will  take  twice  that  long. 

Meanwhile.  Boeing  and  OX  are  going  ahead 
with  design  reflnements  on  month-to-month 
contracts,  using  money  already  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

Twenly-ili  domesUc  and  foreign  alrlmea 
have  reeerved  deliveries  of  114  American 
superjeu.  Each  line  deposited  glOO.OOO  to- 
ward the  final  piirchase  of  each  pUne  U  or- 
dered and  each  was  to  deposit  tlOO.OOO  more 
for  each  plane  six  months  alter  the  buUdlng 
ot  test  planes  began. 


C  WmIct  Wiaslow,  DuiiwuiM 
Wnstea  Ciliiea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or   CONHBCnCtJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVE8 

Tfiursday,  February  IS,  US' 
Mr  MESKILL.  Mr.  Spe»ker.  the  State 
Of  Connecticut  has  lost  an  outstanding 
citizen  and  community  leader  In  the 
passing  of  C.  Wesley  Wlnalow.  of  Wln- 
sted. 

My  distinguished  constituent  s  con- 
tributions to  his  town  and  the  State  will 
assure  him  a  position  of  respect  and  es- 
teem in  the  hearts  of  his  neighbors. 

In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  out- 
standing American.  I  have  asked  per- 
mission to  reprint  fhe  foUowlng  obituary 
from  the  Hartford  Coui»nt  honoring 
Wesley  Wlnslow's  lifetime  of  service  to 
Connecticut; 

WiNStkD    ToWtJ    CLOK    C.    WaSLIT    WINSLOW 
OtB 

WiMsran— An  oaclal  of  the  County  Su- 
perior Court  and  city  of  Wlnsted  for  nearly 


^ 
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%.  tuor  century,  Atty.  C.  WMUy  Wlnalow.  7*. 
ot  0B2  UAln  St,  dlMl  WMloeMUy  moraloc 
«t  CtLurlotte  Bunfferford  Hoapitkl  In  Torrlns- 
ton. 

Mr.  Wlnalow  aerred  mmnj  years  aa  clerk 
of  the  Utcbfleld  County  SuperUx-  Court  and 
waa  town  clerk  for  Wlnated  for  43  yeara  until 
1958 

Born    In   WUuted.   "Wee"    Wlnalow   waa    a 

metntwr  of  one  of  tbe  early  graduating  clusea 

at  the  OUhert  School  here  In  1006  and  grAd- 

•  uated  from  Tale  University  with  a  law  degree 

in  1010. 

Rentrnlng  to  WUuted.  he  beceme  an  ac- 
Uve  Republican  worker  and  public  offlce 
holder  for  nearly  60  ye&ra. 

In  hU  e&rly  days  aa  aji  attorney,  he  aerved 
aa  proaecutor  for  tbe  Town  Court  here  and 
aaaUtADt  town  cterk.  He  waa  elected  town 
clerk  in  1B1&  uul  continued  In  that  o(Bc« 
TlrtUAlly  unoppoeed  uotu  the  end  of  1097. 

Named  aaatatant  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  In  1916.  Atty.  Wlnalow  aerved  xmtU 
1037  when  be  wu  named  clerk  of  Superior 
Court.     He  held  the  poet  untU  1066. 

Mr.  Wlnalow  waa  perhapa  beet  known  la 
Wlnated  for  hla  work  aa  town  clerk.  He 
held  a  keen  Intereat  In  people  of  tbe  town 
including  hlatorlea  of  famillca  and  could  In- 
atantly  recall  evanta  and  famlllea  of  eerlter 
Wlnated  dayc. 

During  World  War  I  be  wu  a  member  of 
tbe  Connecticut  St«te  Council  of  Defease 
and  aerved  In  the  Home  Guard. 

A  member  of  Hoee  Company  I  of  the  Wln- 
ated Volunteer  Plre  Dept..  be  served  aa  oom- 
peny  oaptAln  and  25  ;ears  aa  deputy  Ore 
chief  untU  19S1. 

A  member  of  the  Litchfield  County  and 
Connecticut  State  Bar  Aaaoclationa.  Mr.  Wln- 
alow alao  held  membership  In  the  former 
Wlnsted  Club,  the  Odd  Pellowa.  Botary  Club. 
Maaona,  Elka  and  Keebow  Tribe  of  Bed  Men. 

Named  a  corporator  of  the  Wlnsted  Sav- 
Inga  Bank  In  1990.  he  aerred  aa  a  director  ud- 
tll  hla  death. 

Atty.  Wlnalow  waa  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  formerly  tbe  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church,  for  many  years.  HU  wife. 
Mra.  Stella  J.  Uotard  Wlnalow.  died  In  1957. 

He  leavea  a  aUter.  Dr.  Mildred  B.  Wlnalow 
of  Wlnsted. 

Funeral  services  wlU  b«  held  Satiirday  at  3 
pjn.  at  the  Church  at  Christ  with  the  Be*. 
Wallace  K.  Reld,  pastor,  offictatlnc-  Burial 
will  be  in  Forest  View  Cemeiery. 

Friends  may  eaU  at  the  T.  Wayne  White 
Funeral  Home.  65  Walnut  St..  WUuted.  today 
and  Friday  from  7  to  9  p.ai. 

Memorial  contrlbutlona  may  be  made  to 
the  Book  of  Memory  at  the  Cb\irch  of  Christ. 
Wlnsted. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP  Bajrm  cacouira 
IN  THE  BENATX  OP  THS  UflilMJ  STATI8 

ThuTiday,  February  It.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
William  D.  Workman,  niltor  of  the  news- 
paper the  State,  published  In  Columbia, 
S.C,  haa  proposed  that  this  be  "the  year 
of  the  az  In  Wa£hlngton."  so  far  as  the 
recently  submitted  national  budget  Is 
concerned.  Editor  Woriunan  authored  a 
most  thought-proTokinc  editorial  en- 
titled "BctravacmiMe.  Ine^*  which  waa 
published  la  tt»  StaU  at  Fsbrauy  X 


1967.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  tw  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoRo. 
as  follows: 

ElCniAVACANCS,   IMC. 

President  Johnson  conUnues  to  apetul  the 
taxpayers'  money  as  if  It  were  going  out  ot 
style — Co  the  luscompanUnent  of  groans  from 
those  who  foot  tbe  bill  and  cheera  frocn  thoee 
who  profit  from  Uncle  Sam's  generoslCy. 

His  latest  budget  recommendaUons  to  Con- 
gress give  rise  lo  further  groaning — or  cheer- 
ing, it  you  teed  at  the  federal  trough.  But 
this  time,  there  la  even  more  hocus-poc'is 
than  Luual  in  throwing  budgetary  statistics 
around.  There  are  three  types  of  budgets 
and  tbe  President  characteristically  chose  to 
emphasise  the  one. which  forecasu  the  amaU- 
eat  deficit  for  the  oomlng  fiscal  year. 

But  the  astronomical  budgets,  ranging 
from  1135  billion  to  1173  billion,  depending 
upon  which  system  you  use,  all  agree  on  oae 
matter — the  costs  for  national  defense  and 
conduct  a(  tbe  war  In  Vietnam  will  amount 
to  at  least  973  billion.  We  Just  hope  that 
the  amount  is  adequate  and  tbat  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  has  ceased  his  asinine 
efforu  to  predict  wheiD.  the  wu-  wlU  end  and 
to  "come  out  even"  with  expenditures  at 
that  precise  point. 

But  American  taxpayers  will  underwrite 
whatever  coeta  are  Involved  in  providing  f>>r 
national  aecurlty  and  fulfillment  of  nations'. 
obllgatloiu  against  our  CommunUt  enemies. 

What  dlstressee  us  Is  the  continuing  drain 
of  tax  funds  Into  domestic  (and  foreign) 
social  programs  which  in  essence  are  nothing 
more  than  grandiose  schemes  of  redistribut- 
ing wealtb — forcibly  taking  from  those  who 
produce  and  freely  giving  to  those  who  don't 
Some  of  this  is  necessary  If  a  government  Is 
to  meet  Its  compassionate  respoiulblllctes  to 
tbe  helpless  and  bapleas.  But  the  Oreat 
Society  haa  lost  all  sight  of  proportion  and 
Is  undertaking  to  play  Lady  BouoUful  to  all 
who  would  rather  lean  on  Uncle  Sam  than  on 
themselves. 

Perhapa  the  moat  dlatreaalng  aspect  of  aU 
la  tbe  ridiculous  fact  that  the  United  States. 
at  a  'Ume  of  unprecedented  prosperity  and 
full  employment  la  going  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  Just  begged  Congress  to  raise  tbe  national 
debt  celling  to  S337  billion  ao  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  meet  Its  pay  rolls  and  other 
financUl  obligations. 

Already.  American  taxpayers  are  forking 
out  their  turd-earned  money  at  tbe  rate  of 
•14  billion  a  year  Just  to  pay  interest  oa  the 
national  debt.  And  that  intereet.  mind  you. 
buys  nothing  but  debt  service.  About  11 
cents  of  every  dollar  we  send  (under  duress) 
to  Waahlngton  by  way  of  taxes  goes  to  pay 
interest,  yet  there  are  those  who  profess  no 
concern  because  "we  Jtut  owe  money  to 
ourselves." 

But  all  of  this  cannot  be.  laid  s<riely  at 
the  door  of  the  Johnson  admlnlstratloa.  or 
of  the  Administrations  which  preceded  this 
one.  In  the  final  analysis.  Congress  controls 
the  purseetrlngs  of  the  naUon.  Now  la  the 
tlms  for  our  representatives  In  both  House 
and  Senate  to  stop  thla  flnanclal  foollshneaa 
at  the  source  by  refusing  to  nuke  unneces- 
sary appropriations. 

We've  bad  too  much  doubletalk  and  Up- 
serrtce  from  members  ot  Congress  who 
scream  about  total  governmental  costs  and 
ttu  aoarlng  naUonal  debt,  yet  who  continue 
to  Tota  for  projects  which  make  up  thaeo 
bloated  expendlturaa. 

ThU  should  be  the  yav  aC  tho  ^  ts 
Waahlngtoa. 


Wisc«Bsui*s  GoTcraor  Ksawki  Discossc* 
Reverac  Skaruf 


EXrraiSlON  OP  REMARKS      ' 
or 

HON.  WIIXIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  vnacoiraXH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBB3ENTATIVES 

ThUTidat.  February  II.  iiS7 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  proposaU  on  tbe  sharlne 
of  Ptederal  Ux  revtnues  with  State  an* 
local  units  of  government  have  been  In- 
troduced In  this  Congress.  This  Is  an 
Important  matter  for  us  to  consider,  and 
I  have  Joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
Ui  Introducing  a  tax-.shartng  bill. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin, the  Hon.  Warren  P.  Knowles. 
has  presented  his  thoughts  on  tax  shar- 
ing In  a  position  paper  Issued  to  the 
Wisconsin  congressional  delegation.  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit 
of  his  thinking  on  this  matter.  1  Include 
that  paper  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Tkw  OovtiiHOR's  Policy  Statxmwnt  oit  Tmn- 

SmAI.  LXOW1.4TION— A  WISCOKKK  PO«T10M 
TO  THB  WpCOMBIM  COMDB«SSIOHAl,  DSX.SGA- 
TION.  FCWJ*»T  1W7.  Ho.  a 

( By  Warren  P.  KnowlM.  Oovwbot) 

Tiila.  my  second  formal  statement  to  you 
act  federal  Ieglsl»tlon,  Bupport*  sliarliig  fed- 
erml  revenue,  to  the  itate.  u  a  long-run  aim. 
It  alao  Bupporta  conversion  of  aome  ol  the 
preaenc  conditional  granta-ln-ald  to  bloc 
granta  aa  auotiier  way  ot  obtaining  unre- 
acncted  lunda  tor  •tate  and  local  um 

My  January  lett«r  on  the  dlaaitroua  effects 
In  WUconaln  If  the  projected  »36  mllUon  cut 
In  highway  funds  la  carried  out  ihowed  an 
eumpl*  of  too  much  dlrecUon  from  Waah- 
lngtoa. There  are  other  examplea.  imaller 
but  Just  aa  flagrant. 

Admittedly,  eipenaea  of  the  war  la  Viet 
Nam  mane  It  Impoaalble  to  enact  federal 
mvenue  aharlng  to  take  effect  now.  But 
therv  Lb  no  such  bar  to  Immediate  conaoUda- 
uon  of  Beveral  related  grant  programs  Into 
broader  less  rtgldly  controlled  bloc  grants. 
Possible  Oeldi  to  explore  Include  Public 
Aialatance.  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Alda. 
Bducauoa.  Housing  and  Drban  Affairs,  and 
many  more. 

L  rB>KaAi.  BivaMoa  B«*amo 

I  support  the  return  to  atatea  of  a  portion 
ot  federal  revenue,  unreatncted.  to  BUpple- 
ment  eilstlng  grant-in-aid  programs. 

In  normal  time*  federal  r«venuea  ar«  ea- 
pecr*d  to  increase  by  about  ST  bUlloo  a  year 
from  growth  In  the  national  economy.  At 
the  aame  Ume.  state  and  local  costs  o»  sup- 
portLng  education,  welfare,  and  other  rtU! 
services  Increase  faster  than  the  revenue 
available  from  state  and  local  uiea. 

Wisconsin  has  a  distinguished  history  of 
creating  needed  aid  programs,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  tor  example,  and  ol  ad- 
ministering them  honeetly  and  effectively. 
We  have  proven  our  ability  to  sen'e  our  peo- 
ple with  prudence  and  compassion. 

Opposition  to  federal  revenue  eharlng 
comes  from  those  who  do  not  believe  state 
govemmenu  wUl  use  the  unrestricted  money 
wisely.  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  state 
government  can  be  a  dynamic  partner  In 
tederallsm  when  given  a  chance. 

Support  foe  tax  sharing  comes  from  those 
of  OS  who  bellere  that  conditional  grants-m- 
aid arv  buTTlensd  with  urmece«sarlly  de- 
taOsd  raqulremenia,  ttutt  tbey  now  overlap 
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with  uiM>Mlr»bl«  dupUeitlon  by  bott  tMml 
>i>d  rt.l«  mfx-dm  in  progrun  oB«rliig«.  Md 
tS»t  Ui.  rSSTl.  oonfulon  to  Ui.  pubU^ 

u.ir^u-tloti  ttj  .  «««  Q.UUP  poll  (a.cc 

'"pii'^for  m<«  or  1—  »™?::2:«'  "'.^ 
nu.  .h«rtnf  »re  propoMd  by  rrottamor  W.lt« 
H.Uer.  JoHepb  P«aun»n  of  the  BrooUnp^ 
IruUtuW  8«n»U>r.  Ooldwater.  J»vlu.  »nd 
Scott,  Beprt«nt«t.l»e.  L.lrd.  Ooodell.  iuum 
»nd  other..  8en.tOT  NelKin  ha.  '"eeeated 
a  bro«J-i«i«lns  .tudy  of  the  quMtlon. 
WbUe  tHe  plAM  dlBer  In  detaU.  I  believe  the 
dlSennoee  an  not  lUbatantUl.  United  lup- 
DOrt  ta  important  to  B»t  Mrtoua  conildera- 
OOT,  of  the  ««ier»l  Ide.  at  thU  time.  Bep- 
;«nutl.e  JLld  and  F^lm.c  Heller  bjtve 
both  mlnlmlied  their  dlfferencM  and  em- 
Dhaalxed  the  naeid  to  uniu  on  the  principle. 
Bowe»«r.  llnM  there  «r«  epeclflce  In  .e»er«l 
of  tta*  pUn*.  I  want  to  comment  on  aome 

I  tqtiailtint.  We  c»n  agree  it  1»  In  the 
national  Interest  to  provide  extra  .hare,  to 
10  or  la  o*  the  pooreet  itAtai  But  .uch 
equaUUng  aid  muat  go  only  to  etatea  that 
S.  themaelre.  at  l««t  at  the  level  of  the 
averace  Mite,  not  to  thoee  who  make  Uttle 

"1  T«x  Egon.  A  reward  ahould  be  Included 
for  atatea  like  WUconaln  which  are  aJre«ly 
taxing  themaelvea  at  an  above-average  level 
Wl«>onaln  would,  deeervedly.  beneOt  from 
thU  provlalon  In  Ooodell-a  plan.  Wlacon- 
aln  would  benefll  the  moet  of  any  aUte. 

3.  Xlure  to  tocallller  WlKonaln.  which 
HM  always  ihAred  generoualy  from  Ita  own 
revenue  with  the  localltlea,  need,  no  Oon- 
jreMlonal  requirement  to  share  But  If  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  returned  federal 
revenues  are  to  be  earmarked  for  localltlea. 
the  dlrtrlbutlon  and  choice  o<  level— town, 
municipality,  county— should  be  left  to  the 
atate. 

n.    WHCONEDI    aiTIKTJM    tlUUIiO 

Federal  revenue  sharing  Is  consUtent  with 
Wisconsin's  tradition  of  unrestricted  revenue 
sharing  with  Its  local  governments.  In  the 
past  Oec&l  year — 

Wisconsin  returned  MM  mUUon.  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  M84  mllUon.  of  lU  state 
collected  general  tax  revenues  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  anance  local  programs. 

Most  of  the  tsix  revenuee  returned  to  lo- 
CAlltles.  g3fl7  mlllloo,  were  unconditionally 
allocated,  to  be  applied  to  local  government 
functions  in  whatever  fashion  the  local  Jur- 
isdiction determined. 

program  aids  totalling  1187  mUUon  were 
broadly  allocated  for  educaUon,  welfare  or 
health  purposes  and  local  Jurisdictions  were 
able  to  determine  themselvea  the  thrust  of 
the  aided  programs. 

Wlaconsln'B  flacal  relationship  with  Its 
local  governments  contrasu  sharply  with  the 
federal  government  relationship  with  the 
states.  Wisconsin  unconditionally  shares 
nearly  *0%  oS  Its  general  tax  revenues  with 
Its  local  governments — while  the  federal  gov- 
ernment shares  none  of  Its  revenues  with  the 
sutes.  Wisconsin's  program  aids  are  broadly 
granted,  with  great  area  for  local  declelon- 
maklng— whUe  federal  aids  are  often  bur- 
dened with  cumbersome  and  restrictive  re- 
quirements. 

nr.  Bix>c  oaAKTfl 
Bealdea  federal  revenue  sharing,  another 
way  to  avoid  ezceaslTely  detailed  granu-ln- 
ald  while  aiding  state  and  local  governments 
U  through  bloc  granu.  Bloc  grants  can  be 
enacted  m  more  flelds.  A  good  example  Is 
the  comprehensive  health  planning  act.  tP.L- 
89-749 1  which  by  1»«8  wlU  replace  categori- 
cal health  grants  by  a  lump  sum  to  be  spent 
In  health  areas  determined  by  the  state. 
Bloc  grants  enable  each  state  to  apply  lu 
federal  aide  to  lu  moat  compellmg  problems, 
which  may  weU  differ  from  those  of  nelgh- 
bortag  sutes. 
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IV.  aM«inwJ«ATlv»  t^mxTtortB 
Too  low  stutdanu  for  bolldlnf  ooostruo- 
Oon.  maUng  for  short-run  economy  ami  long 

run  extravagance;  

Delsy  m  federal  approval  ct  sUU  and 
local  project  appUcallons; 

Unaecessaniy  detsUed  requirements  on 
grant  appUoaUons  and  on  financial  "count- 
ing. taUng  too  much  staff  time  away  from 

""w^rawal  of  expected  funds,  so  that 
planned  projecu  muat  be  «;rapped,  or  re- 
drawn at  added  expense; 

KmphasU  on  some  functions  at  "»  "" 
pense  of  others  equally  needed  In  an  Individ- 
ual sute;  _.  »„,... 

Failure  to  recognlie  or  reward  a  sums 
own  creative  problem-solving  devices. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  arising  as 
oondiuonal  granu-ln-ald  muluply.  Oonver- 
Blon  of  groups  of  spedBc  gT»nu  to  bloc  grants 
would  be  a  helpful  sUp  the  90th  Congress 
could  reasonably  enact. 

V.    SOMIUXT 

Federal  revenue  sharing  Is  criucally 
needed  to  ease  the  crushing  flnanclal  bur- 
dens of  sUte  and  local  services. 

Any  ledersl  revenue  sharing  plan  should 
recognise  the  efforu  of  each  sU«.  such  as 
Wisconsin,  which  seeks  to  provide  necessary 
services  for  lu  dueens. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  would  build  on 
the  Wisconsin  tradition  of  unconditionally 
sharing  sute  tax  revenues  with  lu  local  gov- 
emmenu. 

Bloc  federal  granu.  irlplng  away  excessively 
deUUed  grant  restrictions,  should  be  enacted 
whether  oc  not  a  federal  revenue  abarlng 
plan  Is  implemented. 


Obtenratioai  oa  th«  Job  Corpt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF  uslNa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ONITED  8TATB8 

Thuridav.  February  It.  JJS7 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  much 
attention  Inn  been  focused  on  the  Of- 
flce  of  Economic  Opportunity's  Job 
Corps  program.  It  pros  and  cons.  Its  at- 
tributes and  vices. 

Too  seldom  do  we  hear  from  a  true 
"authority"  on  the  subject,  one  who  has 
had  first  hand  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram. Such  an  Individual  is  Robert 
Howe,  a  student  at  Oorham.  Maine.  State 
College,  whose  remarks  on  his  teaching 
experience  at  the  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women  In  Poland  Spring,  Maine,  which 
were  published  In  the  January  17.  1867, 
edition  of  the  Gorham  State  Observer, 
give  some  valuable  insight  into  this  pro- 
gram. His  words  are  both  encouraging, 
in  praise  of  the  activity  which  he  ob- 
served, and  challenging,  regarding  the 
need  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  achieve- 
ment for  continued  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ricotb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKD.  as  follows : 

Joa   Cosps   TkAcmKO   Psovmsa   Umiqwx 

Exi>xsix]fca 

(By   Robert  Howe) 

I    can   remember    when,   last   summer.    I 

hssrd  that  the  old  Poland  Spring  Inn  hsd 

been  choeen  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 

portimlty  aa  the  slU  of  a  n.S.  Job  Corps 


Center  tor  Women.  I  "wo  fotfot  about  «, 
however,  until  Beptomber,  when,  at  a  meet- 
ing for  first  semester  student  teachers.  It 
wss  announced  thst  a  few  of  us  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  doing  our  second  quar- 
ter's training  there. 

Several  weeks  went  by  before  I  considered 
the  Idea.  But  the  more  I  thought  about  It. 
the  better  I  liked  It.  The  reason  I  ftnally 
went  to  Mrs.  CosuUo  to  tell  her  I  was  defi- 
nitely Interested  iras  that  It  was  new  and 
certain  to  be  more  challenging  than  my  then 
existing  term  In  a  rural  Junior  high  school 
Of  the  several  seniors -originally  stating  a 
desire  to  go  to  Poland  Spring,  four  were 
chosen.  Beg  Flckett  said  to  me.  "You  may 
not  learn  much  about  teaching.  Bob.  but 
you'll  learn  a  lot  about  people."  No  remark 
was  ever  so  approprlau. 

The  Poland  Spring  CenUr  Is  not  operated 
by  the  U.S.  government,  but  by  a  private 
business.  Economic  Systems  Corporation,  a 
division  of  AVCO  set  up  speclflcally  as  the 
admlnlstrstlon  for  the  Poland  Spring  OB 
Job  Corps  Center  for  Women.  It  U  one  of 
a  very  few  Centers  to  opersle  within  Its 
proposed  budget  foe  19fl«.  The  government 
recently  signed  an  Ifl-month  contract  with 
AVCO  making  Poland  Spring  the  ooly  cen- 
Ur  to  receive  a  contract  of  longer  than  13 
months. 

Anyone  taking  a  walk  tbrough  Rlccar  inn. 
which  shares  E.S.O.  offloes  with  Jack  Parrs 
WMTW  ulevlslon  and  FM  radio  studios,  can 
see  about  100  desks,  some  with  feet  upon 
them— symbols  of  a  giant  business  bureauc- 
racy There  U.  at  times.  fncUon  between 
bttslness  and  educational  InUresu  here  be- 
cause teachers  arc  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bureaucraUc  pyramid  That  Is  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  pubUc  school  systems.  The 
teachers  do.  however,  decide  how  the  sub- 
lecu  will  be  uught  and  what  materials  wlU 
be  used.  Claas  scheduling  U  In  the  hands 
of  the  educational  staff. 

There  are  over  1.000  Corpswomen  at  Po- 
land Spring  between  the  ages  of  16  and  31 
yean.  There  la  s  scarcity  of  young,  un- 
married males,  so  I  was  forewarned  of  all 
types  of  potential  danger:  moral,  aoclal  ana 
evM  physical.  1  soon  found  all  these  warn- 
ings from  folks  here  at  Oorham.  misleading 
ai5l'  without  basis.  Actually,  the  gU-la  at 
Poland  Spnnga  are  Uke  glrU  anywhere  else, 
and  the  Center  u  UtUe  different  from  any 
all-girl  school  of  college.  The  problem  Is  the 
pubUcs  appetite  for  gossip  and  mlsleadlnir 
InformaUon.  and  lack  of  dealre  to  learn  the 
truth. 

The  teachers  at  Poland  Spring  sre.  In  my 
opinion,  of  above  average  ablUty  compared 
with  teachers  In  public  schools.  I  point  this 
out  because  here  again  there  has  been  much 
unrealistic  criticism  In  this  area. 

The  experience  personally  and  'profession- 
ally "  has  for  me  been  fssdnaUng  and  re- 
warding. The  biggert  problem  I.  as  well  ss 
the  regular  teachers,  had  to  overcome  was 
the  negative  atutude  of  many  of  the  giru 
toward  teachers  and  books.  But  this  nega- 
Uvlam  Is  only  a  reflection  of  the  negativism 
they  had  encountered  In  previous  school 
experlenoea.  The  key  to  helping  school 
dropouU  Ues  not  so  much  with  the  finding 
of  new  methods  In  the  learning  process,  as 
It  does  vrtth  changing  the  attitudes  of  the 
girls,  gaining  rapport  with  them  Dnfor- 
tunaWly.  for  many  girls,  this  Is  the  first  tune 
they  have  found  teachers  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  be  friends  and  also  help  them  even 
though  they  are  not  heading  toward  a  col- 
lege career. 

Being  no  older  than  my  oldest  studenu. 
I  Instructed  the  girls  not  to  address  me  "Sir" 
or  "Mr  Howe  "  This  proved  somewhat  dlffl- 
cult  for  girls  from  Southern  sutes  because, 
apparently.  Uachera  In  Southern  achools 
are  always  given  this  sign  of  respect.  I  won- 
der how  often  a  teacher  In  the  South  U 
shown  the  attitude  of  disrespect  prevalent  In 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Public  school -oriented  visitors  might  be 
act  back  by  the  InlormaUty  of  classes,  but 
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the;  are  never  out  of  ooatrel.  Tliera  la  bo 
discipline  problem  In  PoUnd  Sprtnc  cLuw- 
rooma. 

Th»  clucM  u«  anun.  BTvnclaf  IS  to  IK 
Btudenu.  itj  atudante  ^aod  hftlf  tbelr 
school  Amy  In  academlo  cliiBea  (aclence. 
math.,  ■od&l  atuidim.  oommunlctiUve  skills  > 
and  half  the  day  in  Tocatlooal  classes-  The 
vocations  offered  Include  clerical,  retail  sale*. 
conunerclal  art.  coametolo^.  Ooral  deaign, 
nurse's  aide,  teacher  side,  veterinarr  aaalst- 
ant.  cooking,  sewing,  drafting,  mechanical. 
electrical  aasembly,  photography,  and  print- 
ing and  reproduction.  Special  areas  include 
driver  education,  health  and  hygjena,  and 
phyaical  education.  When  the  girls  have 
passed  a  high  school  equivalency  test  they 
may  go  on  to  all-day  OD-the-Job  training. 

Other  girls  spend  all  day  in  academic  reme- 
dial claBsea  until  they  have  reached  a  sixth 
grade  reading  level  which  will  permit  them 
CO  spend  half  the  day  In  their  vocations 
Soma  girls  arrive  aa  high  school  graduates 
and  can  go  right  into  fulI-Ume  vocational 
training. 

I  have  vtalted  moat  of  the  vocational  clasa 
areas.  Th«  equipment  la  generally  modem 
and  plentiful,  better  than  found  In  most 
high  achools  teaching  vocations.  The  draft- 
ing and  the  printing  and  reproduction  areas 
are  both  Impressive,  and  the  girls  in  both 
flelds  are  already  proOcleot- 

Aasumlng  the  opportunity  cootlnuea  for 
sending  Oorham  seniors  to  Poland  Spring. 
and  I  hope  It  does.  I  offer  this  advice  to  thoee 
who  may  find  themaelvea  In  a  Job  Corps  claas- 
room  In  the  future.  Be  prepared  to  abandon 
all  your  Ideas  about  how  to  conduct  a  dis- 
ciplined claas:  what  you  have  been  told  to 
college  WlU  not  work.  If  the  girls  like  you 
as  a  teacher,  you  are  "In";  If  they  dont  and 
they  are  not  learning  anything,  tbey  will 
tell  you  so,  and  you  had  better  be  as  honest 
as  they  are.  Let  no  one  look  down  their 
noses  at  the  Job  Corps  girls.  On  7S  out  of 
100  topics  you  might  dlscuaa  with  them,  you 
win  t>e  doing  moat  of  the  listening  and  learn- 
ing. 

Any  teacher  who  ta  a  suceeas  at  Poland 
Spring  has  attained  that  balance  between 
being  a  teacher  Mid  a  human  being  that  all 
teacher*  everywhere  should  aim  for.  And 
If  you.  aa  a  teacher.  "skaJce  the  grade",  the 
girU  WlU  let  you  know  that,  too. 


Were  WeUkmei  ia  AUb&na  322  Yeart 
Before  Colvralmt  *DtscoTered"  the  New 

W*rM7 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&(ARKS 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  ALABAMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  IS.  19€7 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  Congreas.  many 
Americans — and  many  Member5— were 
Impressed  by  the  publlcaUon  of  a  book 
and  map  purt>ortlng  that  Norsemen  had 
discovered,  and  perhaps  had  even  col- 
onized, the  shores  of  present-day  New- 
foundland some  four  or  five  centuries 
before  Christopher  Columbus'  famous 
li92  voyage. 

Studies  seem  to  Indicate  the  Norse  ad- 
ventures In  North  America  In  about  the 
year  1000. 

The  news  that  the  Norsemen  had  pre- 
ceded Columbus  to  the  New  World  by 
almost  a  half  millmnium  elated  Scandi- 
navians and  raised  the  Ire  of  many 
Italians,  both  In  America  and  abroad. 


The  Vlnland  Map  and  Tartar  Relation 
created  quite  a  stir  Indeed.  As  Members 
will  recall,  the  Vlnland  M&p,  evidently 
prepared  by  a  Latin  scholar  many  dec- 
ades— perhaps  several  centuries — before 
Columbus'  monumental  voyages,  clearly 
showed  land  to  the  west  of  present-day 
Greenland  and  Iceland.  According  to 
scholars  and  cartographers,  the  land 
mass  west  of  Greenland  and  Iceland  waa 
50  sketched  as  to  disUnotly  show  the 
shoreline  of  present-day  Canada — New- 
foundland In  particular— with  Indenta- 
tions on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  land 
mass  which  are  almost  tinmlstakobly 
what  Is  known  today  as  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  River. 

Now  it  appears  that  we  have  another 
ImporUnt  addition  to  knowledge  of  eariy 
explorations  of  North  America. 

An  Englishman.  Mr.  Richard  Deacon. 
is  publishing  a  book  In  London  this 
fiionth.  entitled  "Madoc  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  America,*'  which  holds  that 
Welshmen  permanently  settled  the  New 
World,  locating  In  southwest  Alabama  in 
1170.  This  was  no*  only  328  years  be- 
fore John  Cabofs  supposed  discovery  of 
land  which  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
United  States  in  1498.  but  It  was  also  322 
years  before  Columbus'  supposed  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  in  1492. 

Mr.  Deacon  holds  that  Prince  Madoc, 
a  Welsh  explorer,  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Mobile  Bay.  Ala..  In  1170.  As  Mr. 
Deacon  relates,  even  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  reports  this  landing  "with  10 
ships  and  300  men  In  1170. "  Mr.  Dea- 
con's new  work  presents  strong  evidence 
to  Justify  his  conclusions.  He  has  as- 
sembled much  data  and  has.  at  least  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Geoffrey  A.  Wolff,  a 
Washington  Post  staff  writer  who  re- 
cently wrote  a  comprehensive  article  on 
this  impending  controversy,  made  a  very 
convincing  case. 

As  new  data  and  old  documenu  are 
turned  up  In  the  course  of  extensive  his- 
torical pryings,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
examine  new  evidence  on  the  pre-Co- 
lumbian history  of  America.  If  the 
Welsh  settled  what  is  now  Alabama — and 
other  parts  of  America — following  their 
1170  discovery,  then  they  settled  it.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  objectively  accept 
such  a  supported  finding.  If  the  "evi- 
dence" put  forth  by  Mr.  Deacon  and 
others  amounts  to  mere  assemblages  of 
myths,  then  we  must  objecUvely  discard 
his  contentions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Wolff  s 
article,  "Wales  to  Alabama  In  1170.  It 
Says  Here."  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  Febniary  5. 
1967.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
everyone  who  Is  interested  in  pre-Co- 
lumbian explorations  and  settlements  by 
Europeans  in  America. 

The  article  follows : 

WAt.C8  TO  Alabama  in  1170.  It  Sats  HcBk 
<  By  Oeoffrey  A.  Wolff  i 

Alongside  a  southern  Alabama  road  la  a 
marker  erected  In  1B5S  by  the  VlrgtoU  Cava- 
Uer  chapter  of  the  DJl-R  :  "In  memory  of 
Prlnca  ICadoc.  a  Welsh  explorer,  who  landed 
on  the  shores  of  MobUe  Bay  In  1170  and 
left  beblnd.  with  the  Indians,  the  Welsh 
language." 

A  cynic  might  understandably  be  tempted 
to  discount  such  a  startling  announcement, 
booatlng    Anglo-Saxon    accompliahmenta   at 


the  expense  of  Columbus's  voyage  322  years 
later,  wben  U  comes  from  the  offlcea  of  the 
good  Daughters.  But  in  Ita  second  para- 
graph, the  markar  sends  the  cavaUer  t« 
another  source:  "Authority  is  Encyclopedia 
Amerlcaoa  .-  .   ." 

The  Americana  la  rather  ho-hum  about 
the  matter,  ^'""g  us  that  Madoc  was  a 
"Weiah  prince  who  in  consequence  of  some 
clvu  dlaacnsions  went  to  sea  wltb  ten  shlpa 
and  300  men  In  1170  and  discovered  America. 
He  made  a  second  voyage  to  and  from  this 
unknown  land  but  CLnaUy  waa  lost  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen  .  .  ." 

The  short  entry  concludes,  rather  inde- 
cisively spilling  the  wind  out  of  Its  brave 
tntual  assertion:  "Thomas  Stephens,  in  'Ma- 
doc. An  Essay  on  the  Disoovery  of  America 
In  the  13  Century'  (1803),  asaerta  that  the 
story  of  Madoc  ts  a  baaeleea  fahle." 

Now.  "Madoc  and  the  I>tficovery  of  Amer- 
ica" by  an  Englishman.  Richard  Deacon,  to 
be  published  In  London  this  month,  as- 
sembles Impressive  evidence  to  support  the 
claim  that  Madoc  made  the  round  trip  from 
Wales  to  Alabama.  He  ransacks  Ave  dls- 
clpllnefi  for  cluea  to  the  myatery:  ancient 
legend  and  literature,  pragmatic  testing, 
ethnology,  archeology  and  linguistics. 

Accurate  records  were  rarely  kept  In  the 
17th  century,  so  one  is  thrown  on  the  mercy 
of  bards  /Vbo  sang  tales  of  greet  ac- 
complishments. There  is  an  impressive  num- 
ber of  such  references  U>  Madoc.  probably  the 
lllegltlmace  son  of  a  powerful  warlord.  Poem 
after  poem  connects  blm  with  the  sea  and 
puts  htm  on  a  loog  voyage  acroas  the  Western 
Ocean  to  a  strange  land. 

He  remained  a  symbol  of  aeafarlng  life 
under  the  Tudors.  In  IMS.  a  stone  tablet 
from  Lundy  (whence  Msdoc  may  have  em- 
iKirked  on  bis  second  voyage*  was  found  with 
a  legend  In  old  Welsh  carved  before  the  14th 
century,  according  to  Deacon,  who  translates 
It:  "It  Is  an  established  fact,  known  far  and 
wide,  that  Modoc  ventured  far  oat  on  the 
Western  Ocean  never  to  return." 
CASLT  JouKKaLien 

Epic  poema.  of  course,  were  written  to 
glorify  their  subjects  and  poets  are  no  strani;- 
ers  to  fiction,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Henrlch  Schllemann  found  Troy  with  the 
help  of  Homer,  and  more  recently,  the  Kor- 
wegian  archeologtst  Helge  Ingstad  used 
Scandanavian  legends  to  locate  remains  from 
t0lt  Erlcson'f  vUlts  to  America.  Ingeted  be- 
lieves the  bards  to  have  been  oomparabie  ho 
joumaUstfi  today,  men  who  took  some  pains 
to  discover  facts  before  they  wrote. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  a  long  Toymfe  in 
a  small  boat  Is  possible.  Enthnologleal  sup- 
port for  the  BCadoc  landing  rests  on  many 
reports  from  early  settlers  of  a  tribe  ef 
white  Indians  having  European  featnrea  and 
speaking  a  language  cloee  to  or  Identical  with 
Welsh.  Deacon  ventilates  the  theory  that 
Madoc'B  compatriou  moved  Inland  through 
western  Oeorgla  and  eouthem  Tennessee, 
finally  settling  near  the  Missouri  River. 
CATLnc  A  wrnvrss 

Many  trltMS  have  been  called  the  white 
Indian  nation,  but  Deacon  puts  his  chips  on 
the  Mandans.  who  were  rlilted  In  1'738  by 
the  French  explorer  Verendrye  They  had 
light  complexions  and  lived  In  smsU  towns 
with  carefully  laid  out  ttreeU  which  were 
kept  clean,  as  were  their  Impressively  large 
and  sophkJticatedly  constructed  houses. 
They  had  some  wonls  in  common  with  the 
patois  of  Brittany. 

Deacon  discredits  most  of  the  tales  of  trav- 
elers who  claimed  to  have  encountered  whfle 
Indians,  especially  those  who  said  they  found 
a  tribe  posaefislng  Bfblee  and  worshiping 
Christ,  but  reports  frocn  such  men  as  the 
painter  George  Catlln.  who  spent  eight  years 
among  the  Mandans,  seem  unimpeachable. 

Deacon  cites  archeologlcal  dlaoovertes  to 
prove  bis  case.  Prt>bably  the  most  Uuportsst 
la  hu  claim  that  there  are  "at  least  three  torto 
In   .\1abamii.   Georgia  and  Tenneasee  which 
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mbMlogUU  h»v.  Mrtlfted  m  of  p«-Colum- 

"^l"2Ki^  te  -y,  •■".  I>.11..«J  to  ha« 
b«en  tbe  wort  ot  the  tune  group  of  people 
and  buUt  wltwn  the  portod  of  •  "?°«'«  «"; 
eretlon.  Wh»t  U  moet  rem»rkJible  about 
thwe  fortlflcooh.  U  that  they  have  out- 
Iw^  m«>J  lefew.  worU  built  by  the  Eu- 
ropean explorer,  of  the  lath  «i°««7_ 

Tlie  author  alac  pl»o«a  In  «'«'»«''~  ?^ 
appear,  to  be  a  UU.  century  port  record  ft«n 
a  pUc.  aUed  Aber-Kerrlk-aulgnon  which 
refer.  .peelBclly  to  Madoc.  name.  bl.  ahJp 
a.  the  -Oulgnon  Oom"  ( legend  Ij"  '  "^ 
■Owennan  aom")  and  aaoeru  that  It  waa 
loet  at  M«  In  im  ,  ,„  -,, 

FlnaUy.  Deacon  cite,  the  references  In  bit 
W.lt«r  Raleigh.  _^.tory  of  "••World  «^ 
elaewhere  to  the  i»B»alent  uae  of  Welah  word, 
by  Indians  and  other,  long  before  the  Welah 
came  to  America  In  any  .trength. 

AH     tLVBm     HWTOaT 

Tha  boot  la  oonatructed  H  a  reply  to  that 
of  Thomaa  Btephena  who  caU«l  U>e  Madoc 
tale  -a  baaelea.  fable  "  Deacon  admit,  that 
•no other  nation  In  the  British  I.lea  hsa  such 
a  rtiadowy,  elusive  historical  past  as  Wale..  It 
U  almo«  ImpoMlble  to  say  where  legend  ends 
and  fact  begins." 

The  way  to  the  truth  U  blocked  again  and 
again  by  manufactured  evldenoe  and  false  re- 
n^rts  Uadoc  U  said  by  various  historians 
to  have  landed  In  more  than  16  places  and 
13  tnbea  have  been  called  "Welsh  Indians. 
^Klmate.  of  the  number  ot  ship,  used  by 
Uadoc  and  his  men  vary  wUdly. 

Stephens's  moat  basic  depreciation  ot  the 
Msdoc  legend  la  that  the  pnmlUvenese  of 
shlpboUdlng  and  navlgaUon  In  the  ISth  cen- 
tury wouM  have  made  the  Journey  Impoaal- 
hl»,  -niera  are  no  drawing,  of  shlpa  from 
Madoc'a  time  but  critics  claim  that  the  voy- 
age would  have  been  "too  arduou.  without  a 
rnmpatf "  Deacon  answers  that  the  Norse 
did  vary  well,  thank  you.  without  compaasea. 
mad  bwldea.  he  dalma.  there  is  some  evidence 
that  liadoc  may  have  had  a  primitive  kind 
of  lodestone  to  supplement  bla  uae  of  the 
■tan  and  buds  as  navigational  alda. 

Stephens  makes  much  of  the  tact  that 
there  were  sli  different  Uadoca  In  ISrth  cen- 
tury poems.  Deacon  bellevea  that  his  Madoc 
waa  the  son  of  Owaln  Gwynedd.  that  he  was 
liaprt«n^*>  courageous  and  probably  a  baa- 
tanl.  There  are  references  to  a  Madoc  who. 
like  Oadipua.  waa  wnt  by  hla  father  to  be 
klllad  In  Infancy  but  miraculously  escaped. 
Certainly  he  would  have  had  a  motive  foe 
fleeing  his  patrimony. 

But  Btephena  Is  unpersuaded  and  asks 
repeatedly :  Why  did  he  make  the  trip?  Why 
did  h«  mU  west  with  no  prospect  of  finding 
landf  Deacon  answers  that  he  went  because 
he  waa  curious,  the  reason  why  people  ex- 
plore anything  unknown,  Mid  that  there 
were  msmy  rumot.  of  a  fabulous  land  across 
the  i*a. 

a  rvotm  oowoocnoitT 
Anothar  of  Stephen's  chsilengea.  and  a 
T«7  fair  one,  la  that  the  Madoc  legend  was 
the  product  of  self-eernng  Tudor  hUtorlans 
who  wished  to  extol  their  monarcha'  Welsh 
heritage  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  claim 
that  Columbua  had  discovered  America. 

The  first  published  Tudoc  account  of 
Madoc'a  exploits,  by  Sir  George  Peckham, 
appeared  in  1583  when  England  and  Spain 
were  bitter  foes  It  said  In  part:  "Where- 
upon It  Is  manifest  that  that  country  was 
long  before  by  Brytalnes  discovered,  afore 
either  Columbus  or  Amerlcus  'Vesputlua  led 
any  Spanlarde  thither." 

Deacon's  rebuttal  that  the  BngUah  were 
dlslntarested  historians  becauae  they  made 
no  plana  to  use  their  claim  to  gain  terrl- 
u»y  from  the  Spanish  Is  quite  Oimay.  Ex- 
ploration had  an  enormous  hold  on  the 
Tudor  Imagination;  Englishmen  worked  hard 
to  prove  themselves  first  with  the  most,  and 
the  fact  remaina  that  much  of  Deacon's 
erldenoa  about  Madoc  In  Wales  comes  from 
partial  sources. 


Critic  alao  cite  evidence  oonUadlcUng  the 
eilatenoe  of  Welsh  Indians  Luis  *•  Ko)"- 
writing  to  the  King  of  Spam  In  1«35.  i^Kl 
soldiers  and  »llors  had  combed  the  Ojorgla. 
Carolma  Intsrlor  foi  ISO  leagues  but  found 
no   trace,   of   the   rumored   jenle   bianco  y 

Stephana  asserts  that  the  contradictory 
nature  of  the  report,  about  white  Indians, 
with  the  many  obvious  fabrications,  leaves 
the  claim  wholly  unproved.  But  Deacon 
answers  that  many  of  the  reporu  came  from 
men  of  unquestioned  Integrity,  and  that  II 
we  accept  only  a  third  of  thoM  w.  must 
believe  that  such  a  tribe  existed  and  was 
probably  the  Mandan  nation,  which  was 
finally  obliterated  by  war-like  tribe,  early  in 

the  19th  century.  

Mnally.  Stephens  argue,  that  what  w«da 
some  Indlsn  dlalecta  bad  In  common  with 
Welah  were  accidental  and  rlgBtly  pomu 
out  that  no  common  grammar  or  syntax  have 
been  found.  He  bellevea  that  what  traces  of 
Welsh  ancestry  or  words  were  found  In 
America  came  over  vrtth  BUabethan  <x>lo- 
nlsta.  not  with  Madoc.  Deacon  answers  that 
practically  no  Welshmen  came  to  theae 
Chores  untU  well  after  the  report*  of  Welsh 
Indians  had  become  a  commonplace. 

The  details  ot  the  Ungulstlc  enigma  lend 
credence  to  Deacon's  thesis.  What  George 
Catlln  learned  during  hla  stay  with  the  Man- 
dans  demolishes  Stephen's  flat  osMrtlon  that 
Indiana  vrere  Ignorant  of  pronouns  and  ab- 
•traot  words.  The  Mandans  had  a  full  com- 
plement of  pronouna  and  their  pronunciation 
was  markedly  similar  to  the  Welsh  equiv- 
alents. 

Another  vultor  to  the  Mandans  found  other 
striking  slmllarlUes  between  the  language.. 
The  words  for  "water"  and  "river"  were  Iden- 
tical u  were  the  words  for  "blue."  "eetuary ' 
and  "bridge. "  all  terms  perhapa  left  from  a 
seafaring  heritage. 

In  addition.  CatUn  found  a  complete 
phrase,  mentioning  Madoc,  uaed  by  the  Man- 
dans as  an  exclamation.  The  Mandans  would 
commonly  call  upon  the  "Great  Spirit  ot  the 
Race"  (JBodoc  Moho  Ponclo  am  bvd).  which 
In  Welah  would  be  "Uadoc  Moicr  Pcnordiur 
am  bytli"  (Madoc  the  Great  Spirit  forever) . 
Deacon  tells  ua  that  when  the  Spaniards 
setued  In  Alabama  m  1B69,  they  found  hid- 
den m  a  cave  a  number  of  ancient  eggshell- 
shaped  boata  called  "coracles,"  which  are 
used  today  by  the  Welsh  to  fish  small 
streams.  CatUn  reported  that  the  Mandans 
uaed  such  boau  while  he  was  their  gueat  and 
that  the  vocabulary  associated  with  them 
waa  almost  Identical  with  Welsh,  which  he 
didn't  know  at  the  time 


PetOT  Martyr.  wrlUng  In  1«8  nrom  th.  <»^ 
of  Spain  Just  after  Columbua's  return  from 
the  Americas,  said  that  the  naUvea  o*  Ouate- 
mala  "celebrate  the  memory  of  one  of  their 
ancient  heroes  whom  they  call  Matac. 

In  the  London  Sunday  Time,  last  month, 
an  arUde  about  the  dark-aklnned  Melun- 
leons  of  northern  Tennessee,  a  people  of 
strange  custcans.  said  that  "some  authocltle. 
even  suggest  that  the  conmnunlty  was  started 
by  Prince  Madoc.  the  Welah  chieftain.  whCM 
party  saUed  west  In  the  IJth  century  and 
moved  Into  the  continent  up  the  Missis- 
sippi "  The  Melungeons  are  dark,  but  have 
the  thin-facod  featurea  o*  Europeans. 

THK  ON.  TUfOnX'* 

But  the  Madoc  legend  rtsU  finally  on  a 
masalve  accumulaUon  of  suggestive  evidence 
rather  than  on  anything  as  tangible  aa  a 
Vlnl&nd  Map.  It  one  can  believe  George 
CaUln,  one  can  believe  that  the  Mandans 
had  some  knowledge  ot  the  Welah  language 
and  that  they  differed  In  appearance  and 
traditions  from  other  Indians.  No  objects 
remain  to  support  Deacons  theals  except  the 
fortification  sites  mentioned  above,  and  they 
have  been  built  over  recently. 

Understandably,  Deacon  makes  a  great  d^ 
of  theM  forts.  He  quote,  a  Ool.  Bennett  H. 
Young  (without  providing  us  with  dates  or 
the  Colonel's  qualifications) :  ""A  remarkable 
prelilstorlc  stone  fortlficaUoo  In  the  state  of 
Kentucky  la  situated  m  Madison  County 
about  three  miles  esat  of  Berea."'  Alter 
oommentlng  on  their  sophUtlcated  layout 
and  construction.  Toung  concludes:  ""The  old 
fort.  In  Kentucky  were  not  built  by  Indians 
but  by  a  past  people  greatly  skilled  In  arte." 
Archeologlsts  digging  at  Old  Stone  Fort  In 
Tennesaee  In  1819  found  moau  and  intricate 
walU  but.  moat  significantly,  they  found  a 
large  tree  growing  out  of  a  hollow  In  one  of 
the  walls.  "They  theorlxed  that  in  the  long 
ago,  KMne  seeds  mu»t  have  been  dropped  in 
a  small  open  space  In  the  wall.  They  cut  the 
tree  down  and  dendrochronologlata  calcu- 
lated that  It  dated  back  before  1482,  probably 
much  before. 

But  that  doe.  not.  of  course,  prove  that 
Madoc  or  the  "•"**"•  built  the  fort.  Per- 
hapa the  Notae  Journeyed  farther  KMlth  than 
we  now  believe.  Whatever  the  truth.  Deacon 
has  converted  at  least  one  skepUcal  reader  to 
a  celebrant  of  Madoc  Day. 


BLOWS.  AJfS  sauHaaoa 
Deacon  dtea  compelling  ethnological  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  hU  case.  Fourteen 
reports  of  white  Indians  refer  to  them  as 
bearded  or  whltehalred  or  both,  which  would 
make  them  unique  among  Indians,  who  are 
beazdleaa  and  have  no  white  hairs.  I^wla 
and  Clark,  during  their  search  foe  a  Korth- 
west  passage,  stayed  among  the  M.nrtan.. 
who  told  them  they  regarded  all  other  In- 
dians as  foreign  enemies. 

Catlln.  who  agreed  with  many  others  that 
Mandan  women  were  of  exceptional  beauty. 
told  ot  blond  and  reddish  hair  among  mem- 
ber, of  the  tribe  and  said  they  told  storle. 
of  having  bMn  doKended  from  white  men 
acraa  the  sea.  A  30th  century  scientist. 
Bued  HJalmer  Holand,  declared  flatly  that 
"aU  archeologlsts  are  agreed  that  the  Man- 
dan Indians  have  been  m  prehistoric  contact 
with  Europeans.  Their  frequently  recurring 
blue  eyes  and  their  blond  complexions  prove 
thla." 

But  there  have  been  similar  theortea.  dis- 
counted by  Deacon,  that  Mexico's  Indians  sre 
descended  from  while  men.  The  Spanlah 
explorer  C^wtea  supported  a  legend  that 
Montezuma  was  dlrecUy  descended  from  a 
race  "very  far.  In  a  Uttle  Island  In  the  north 
."  (the  quotation  la  from  a  letter,  sup- 
jxisedly  by  Cortei.  which  quotes  MoDtezumA,) 


Wafe  GnUeliaM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    BOTTTR    CaBOLIMA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Febrvary  i$.  1967 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
once  in  whUe  one  reads  a  newspaper  edi- 
torial which  drtvea  home  a  point  with 
plain  frankness.  Such  an  editorial,  en- 
titled "Dear  Guideline*.'*  written  by 
Editor-Publisher  B.  L.  DeYoung.  was 
published  In  the  Spartanburg.  S.C 
Guide  of  February  9.  1967.  I  commend 
it  to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  cop- 
sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RccoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  foUowa: 

DXAK    OulDELXNKa 

Well,  we  eee  where  T»rloua  *nd  aundry 
repreeentoUvee  v*  Jounwyln*  up  to  W»b- 
Ington.  D.C.  lo  go  before  the  high  ud  mighty 
to  nrotmt  the  minimum  wege  »ct  u  It  ap- 
pllM  to  •Qhools.  hoepIUle.  and  lome  it»t« 
alfaln.    We  oouM  saw  them  the  time  and 
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expense  of  the  trip,  beoauM  the  hlfh  and 
mighty  have  ipoken — and  that's  that. 

The  power*  that  be  hare  laid  down  guide 
Unee  and  the  high  azul  mighty  will  eee  to 
It  that  the  subjecu  w*lk  that  line,  and  they'd 
prefer  to  have  oo  back  talk.  But  of  ooune 
there  wae  and  la  a  prtoe  tag  on  the  guide 
Unee.  PraotloaUy  every  achool  board  la 
South  Carolina  and  tiie  nation,  have  "com- 
piled" with  the  ipilde  Unee,  and  by  oomply- 
Ing.  a  oertatn  amount  of  nx>ney,  dotlars. 
money  of  the  realm  hae  been  granted  these 
school  boards  with  which  to  carry  on  their 
schools.  Tliat'i  where  the  guide  lines  oome 
in — do  as  we  say  do  and  you  get  the  money — 
fall  to  do  as  we  say,  and  you  get  no  money, 
Federal  money,  that  Is,  money  which  the  tax- 
payers provided  In  the  first  place. 

We  believe  there  was  some  protest  about 
these  guide  lines  by  some  school  offldals  and 
some  Senators  and  Ooognssmen.  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  school  boards  went 
along  with  the  plan  under  threat  of  having 
funds  cut  off. 

And  now.  when  the  blgh  and  mighty  de- 
cree that  theae  echoed  boards  and  hospitals 
must  raise  the  pay  of  worker*  from  11.36  an 
hour  to  11.40  an  hour,  they  go  running  to 
Washington  In  protest.  But  w*  greatly  fear 
the  protests  will  avail  them  nothing. 

If  every  school  board  and  every  hoApltal  In 
the  country  had  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
to  the  high  and  mighty  and  demanded  that 
local  school  bo&jtU  and  local  hoepttal  boanls 
be  allowed  to  operate  their  institutions  as 
they  believe  to  be  In  the  beet  interest  of  the 
people  whocn  they  serve,  tnen  the  hlgb  and 
mighty  would  have  been  fCH^:«d  to  let  free- 
dom ring  and  the  local  InstituUons  would 
have  been  permitted  to  run  their  own  affairs. 

People  can  see  their  freedoms  slipping 
away  and  they  do  not  like  what  they  see. 
but  when  the  Federal  government  puts  an 
offer  of  money  on  theee  freedoms  the  mioney 
seems  to  win  every  time — and  freedom  loees. 
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For  tk*  Veicruu  af  Vtetmui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  rBin(STi.vai«ia 
IN  THE  BODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  i$,  1997 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  most  gratifying  to  see  the  response 
of  the  newspapers  and  other  news  media 
of  this  Nation  to  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  on  veterans  benefits.  We  all 
seem  to  be  agreed  upon  one  thing — that 
the  men  of  this  Nation  who  are  fighting 
In  Vietnam  are  the  finest  ever  to  shoulder 
arms  for  the  sake  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
And,  we  are  likewise  agreed  upon  another 
point — that  these  veterans  should  be 
recognized  by  the  extension  of  benefits 
afforded  to  all  other  veterans  who  have 
taken  part  In  combat. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  fine 
message,  for  which  I  am  most  happy  to 
give  my  support.  I  likewise  conunend 
the  press  for  its  Quick  and  favorable 
edl  torlal  commen  t  In  support  of  the 
President. 

As  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
comment,  and  support  of  the  President's 
proposals,  I  am  Including  this  editorial 
from  the  February  3.  1967.  issue  of  the 
Inquirer.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  In  the 
Record: 

Fos  THK  VrrauiMB  or  Tiktnsm 

In  the  context  of  history,  than  are  larga 
wars  and  there  are  KnaU  wars,    llur*  are 


wars  formaJly  declared  axul  there  are  wars 
informally  designated  ss  police  actions  or 
some  such  euphemism.  Ther'a  are  aU-out 
wars  and  there  are  limited  wars. 

To  servicemen  personally  Involved  In  war- 
fare, the  subtle  distinctions  In  terminology 
are  meanlnglees  For  the  American  soldier 
who  dies  In  a  nameless  rloe  paddy  of  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  the  biggest  war  be  will  ever  eee. 
For  his  surviving  kin.  the  tragic  loss  Is  total 
and  final.  For  bis  battlefield  buddies  who 
carry  on  the  fight,  there  are  no  limitations 
when  circumstances  of  war  require  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion. 

It  la  self-evident,  then,  that  veterans  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  should  be  eligible  for 
educational  and  other  benefits  equivalent  to 
those  received  by  veterans  of  the  World  Wars 
and  the  Korean  War 

President  Johnson's  message  to  Congress 
calls  for  appropriate  upgrading  of  benefits 
to  veterans  of  Vietnam,  and  to  widows  and 
surviving  dependents.  Congress  already  bad 
Initiated  legislation  along  this  line.  We  urge 
afllrmatlva  blparUsan  action  without  delay. 

Other  proposals  In  the  President's  measage 
oo  a/Tslrs  of  veterans  may  require  further 
study  by  Congress,  but  seem  eminently  de- 
sirable In  many  Instances.  Especially  essen- 
tial, we  believe.  Is  ui  -unqualified  commit- 
ment of  the  American  pec^te  to  provide  ade- 
quately and  realUtlcaUy  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  veteran*  who  gave  their  Uves  In 
service  to  their  country.  Wounded  and  dis- 
abled war  veterans  also  deserve  continuing 
compassion  and  support  from  a  grateful 
Nation. 


AeHeuisUc  Mutile  Syrtea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    aOtlTH    CABOI.INA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  16,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  no 

issue  that  is  before  the  coimtry  today  Is 
more  important  than  the  building  and 
deployment  of  an  antimissile  missile  sys- 
tem. The  press  has  published  much 
comment  on  this  subject,  the  most  re- 
cent t>elng  by  columnist  John  Chamber- 
lain. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  his 
column  entitled  "It  May  Be  Too  Late  for 
Antlballlftic  Missile  Agreement."  pub- 
lished in  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle,  of 
February  8.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rjkoko. 
as  follows: 

It  Mat  Be  Too  Latx  fob  Anti-Ballirtc 

MiSSXU   AOKSXXCKNT 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

The  argiunent  that  the  United  States 
should  refrain  from  building  and  deploying 
an  antl-balUstlc  mlsalle.  or  ABU.  system 
whUe  our  diplomats  are  dickering  with  the 
Russians  to  get  them  to  hold  off,  too,  has 
a  great  deal  of  theoreUcal  merit. 

But  the  Issue  may  already  be  out  of  our 
hands.  According  to  the  best  intelligence 
estimates,  the  Soviets  have  already  spent 
aome  (4  bllUon  on  ant:-mlsslle  missile  de- 
fenses, which,  allowing  for  price  differentials. 
would  come  to  915  billion  in  UB.  money. 

This  means  that  they  are  well  along  in 
tbetr  ABU  program,  poeelbly  to  the  point 
of  no  return. 

Formidable  opposition  to  pursuing  a  tnut- 
Rusaia  poacy  in  the  matter  of  an  aatl- 
mlMll*  moratorium  Is  bound  to  crop  up  la 
tb*  UB.  Senate  within  weeks  or  even  days. 


Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington  Is  one 
E>emocrat  who  insists  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  h&s  been  wrong  to 
oppose  deployment  of  an  ABM  system.  And 
Sen.  T^xn  Dodd  of  Connecticut  is  another 
member  of  President  Lyndon  Jc^nson's  party 
who  doubts  the  Soviets  would  observe  good 
faith  in  accepting  a  hxlt  to  ABU  construc- 
Ucm. 

Dodd.  in  fact,  is  planning  a  major  speech 
OD  the  subject:  he  will  stress  the  probability 
that  the  Russians  are  already  committed  to 
thMr  own  ABM  program,  with  their  eye«  par- 
ticularly focuBsed  on  the  lunatic  regime  in 
Red  China,  which  may  have  deliverable  mis- 
siles tomorrow. 

Oodd  la  particularly  worth  [Istenlng  to 
whenever  he  spealu  on  atomic  matters,  for 
he  has  had  a  reoord  of  cunalstent  prophetic 
accuracy  over  the  years.  When  the  U.S.  was 
observing  the  unofficial  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear testing.  Dodd  warned  tiiat  the  Russlsns 
would  break  it  This  waa  precisely  what 
happened,  for  the  Soviet  used  the  period  of 
U.S.  quiescence  to  push  the  development  of 
large-yield  nuclear  technology  Because  of 
this  the  U.S.  had  two  years  sliced  off  Its  four- 
year  atomic  lead  over  the  SovleU.  And  as 
far  back  as  1960  Dodd  wai  busy  urging  thcT* 
UB.  to  go  ahead  with  antl-baUlstlc  missile 
development.  The  Soviets  were  already  com- 
mitted to  It.  and  when  Khrushchev  made  his 
boast  that  he  could  knock  a  fiy  out  of  the 
sky  Dodd  took  it  with  prudent  seriousness. 

IX>dd  wonders  what  Khrushchev  might 
have  done  In  the  Cuban  mlAstle  showdown  if 
Uoecow  bad  had  an  ABM  system  at  the  time. 
He  might  have  pushed  John  F.  Kennedy  one 
step  further  toward  the  brink,  and  who 
knows  what  might  have  followed?  The 
point  ta  that  If  one  side  has  chips  to  tl)rQW 
Into  the  diplomatic  pot,  the  other  aide  mi^t 
also  have  them  If  the  cautionary  balance  of 
terror  la  to  be  maintained. 

If  the  Russians  refuse  to  puU  back  In  their 
ABU  profTsm,  the  UB.  has  no  alternative 
but  to  match  the  Kremlin.  This  will  be  the 
substanoe  of  Dodd's  warning  as  outlined  to 
me  In  conversation.  The  speech  should  ba 
weU  worth  p(»der1ng. 


Parable  of  tbc  Wolf,  or,  a  BcUerability 
Gap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOOISUK. 

IN  TBZ  HOU8X  Or  BXPBSSENTATtVES 
ThuTadan,  February  IS,  IK? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worker-taxpayer  and  patiioUc-mlnded 
dtlzen  also  cherished  Abe  Lincoln's 
birthday,  rememberlns  "you  can  fool 
part  of  the  people  all  of  the  time  and  all 
of  the  people  part  of  the  time,  but — " 

In  view  of  the  Intended  program  to  be 
presented  to  Congress  asking  for  an  anti- 
crime  program,  I  am  asking  that  there 
be  inserted  In  the  Rxcoid  at  this  point 
the  remarks  of  Vloe  President  Rukphxit 
which  appeared  In  the  Evening  Star  here 
in  Washington  on  February  15,  1»«7. 

The  article  follows: 

HOMPBSXT   Pl.B»Cia    AID   TO  DUVB 
AOAIHST    CUMS 

(Bjaturley  Elder) 
Vloe  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  r«- 
•paodMl  to  ploM  from  distraught  crime- 
plagued  Dletrlct  buelnessmen  yeet«rdsy  wltb 
a  firm  pledge  of  support  and  ssld  tbey,  too^ 
must  do  their  share. 


A680 
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THe  TIM  prertdent  urgM  bii.hio»  VmOct. 
to  form  u>  -icOoo  groap"  to  belp  «i>«  "1- 
mlnutrtUon  utotj  on  C»pl«ol  Hill  f<»  more 
monej    to   a«lii   V»   ««-""«""«    ="»» 

'  "l  w»nt  jDU  to  know."  BumpUMj  "mo. 
••Ui»t  I  wlU  do  111  t»>»t  I  SMI  to  obtain  iTom 
the  CongrcM  the  tund.  nectMirr  to  Mt»bU»R 
elltctlve  law  enfotMinent  In  the  District  and 
to  establish  it  now. 

■■W«  need  the  badttot  of  erery  group  and 
intereat  In  tbe  Dlatnct  on  bdiall  o«  thla 
effort.  The  time  1«  at  hand  for  bualncaa. 
labor.  rellglOM  and  cine  iraupa  to  ma.  under 
the  mandate  for  action  which  haa  been 
.pelled  out  by  the  PrMldenl^and  to  jo  to 
the  Oongreai  In  person  to  obtain  the  finan- 
cial support  necessary. ' 

The  Humphrey  statement  came  In  letter* 
to  Richard  H  SlnclMr,  president  of  the  D.C. 
Savings  and  U.an  League,  and  O.  B  Burma. 
prealdent  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Peo- 
ples Drug  Stores. 

Another  call  for  an  IncreaM  In  the  war  on 
crime  came  from  the  Washington  D.C.  Betall 
Liquor  Dealers  Association,  which  demsmUid 
"strong  remedial  leglslaUon"  to  ctiro  the 
rising  ude  of  robberies. 

HllUard  Schulberg.  association  esecutlTO 
director,  said  that  since  18«4  more  than  iSO 
holdups  and  four  murders  have  occurred  In 
atom  operated  by  members  or  the  sasoda- 

In  a  letter  to  President  Jobnsen.  Schul- 
berg  urged  that  suspecu  charged  with  vio- 
lent crime  who  have  prior  criminal  records 
not  be  released  on  ball  before  trial.  Be  also 
called  for  an  Increase  In  police  manpower. 

Humphrey  also  released  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  last  week  to  another  concerned  boal- 
nesaman.  chairman  Robert  Baker  of  the  D.C. 
Clearing  House. 

-Tou  have  performed  an  Important  ienr- 
Ice  ■■  Humphrey  told  Baker.  T  hope  that 
yeu  are  encouraged,  as  I  am.  by  President 
Johnson's  strong  recommendation  (to  Con- 
gress) .  .  .  When  the  Prertdent  pays  that 
'public  order  Is  the  first  bDateeas  of  govern- 
ment.' I  think  you  can  take  th«t  60  mean 
we  are  gofog  to  see  action.* 

msc  roK  scnoM 
However,     "action    In     this    case    means 
money."    Humphrey   listed   these   problems 
in  the  District: 

"Police  and  proaeeutora'  omcea  all  are  un- 
derstaffed and  underpaid.  District  police 
should  be  better  trained  and  better 
equipped;  racial  bars  should  be  dropped,  and 
police-eommunlty  relatione  abotlld  be  mere 
pleasant." 

Ideally.  Humphrey  continued,  poUce  pre- 
cinct stations  should  be  centers  of  "poaluve 
community  education  for  law  enforcement." 
And  the  EXstrlct  should  have  the  "best  tech- 
nical facuiuee  money  can  buy." 

Humphrey  also  put  In  a  plug  for  a  law  to 
restrict  the  easy  traffic  In  hand  guns. 

HOST  "FST  THk  rsJTX" 

In  an  obvious  reference  to  the  charge  that 
recent  court  decisions  have  weakened  law 
enforcement,  Humphrey  said  It  Is  poadbte  to 
protect  the  majority  and  still  guarantee  In- 
dividual rights:  "We  can  do  both,  but  w« 
must   be   wUUng   to  pay   the   price." 

The  proteatlng  letters  have  been  puhllshed 
as  full-page  newspaper  ads  to  dramatize  tba 
btlslnesEman  s  anxiety.  On  behalf  of  Peo- 
ple's, for  Instance,  Burms  printed  a  list  at 
63  burglarlea  and  31  armed  robberies  suffered 
by  the  chain's  stores  In  the  last  M  wedcs. 

Burrus   said    the   dollar  loss   was   tllAJXIO 
and  warned  that  "every  crime  listed  carried 
the    seeds   of    grave    human    tragedy    .    . 
Tbe  pace  of  these  crimes,  he  wrote.  Is  "ac- 
celerating rather  than  abating." 

"ttr.  Speaker,  (or  some  strange  reason 
thla  national  leader  feels  that  criizie  can 
only  be  controlled  it  we,  the  American 
people,  are  able  to  "pay  the  price."  TbU 
provokes  a  question  as  to  vhy  the  re- 


sporttible  Uxpayer-citiien  who  haa  mf- 
fered  through  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  should  be  now  saddled  with  an- 
other deduction  from  his  paycheck  to 
ball  out  the  same  leaders  who  haye  in 
the  past  encourased  disrespect  for  local 
law  and  order.  Since  many  of  our  peo- 
ple have  short  memories.  I  am  asking 
that  the  article  coyerlng  a  speech  by 
the  Honorable  Chartes  E.  Whlttaker. 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice,  which 
appeared  In  the  -Washington  Evenlnc 
Star  under  dale  of  February  15.  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  to  refresh  their  mem- 
ories on  the  events  of  a  year  ago. 

The  article  follows: 
Civn.  DlsoarDirNCn  ENConSAOsn.  WHrrTAK«i 

SSTB 

A  former  Supreme  Court  )osUce  last  night 
accused  Prealdent  Johnson.  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Buak 
and  Amarlcan  church  leaders  of  encouraging 
vlolaUon  of  the  law  by  civil  rights  demon- 

The  attack  came  from  Charles  E.  Whlt- 
taker who  retired  in  19«3.  In  the  opening  lec- 
ture of  a  three-part  seminar  on  law.  order 
and  dvU  disobedience  sponsored  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  a  conserva- 
tively oriented  nonparusan  educational  In- 
Btitution.  The  seminar  Is  being  held  at 
George  Washington  nnlvenlty. 

Whlttaker  cited  a  1964  statement  by  Rusk: 
"If  I  were  a  Negro,  I  too  would  demonstrate." 
Then  he  dted  a  statement  by  Humphrey 
last  year  that  if  he  had  to  live  in  the  slums 
•you'd  have  more  uouble  than  you  have  had 
already,  because  I've  got  enough  spark  left 
in  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  under 
those  coodltlons." 

PinaUy.  he  quoted  the  President's  remarks 
In  August  1»6».  to  demonstrators  at  the 
White  House:  "I  am  proud  thU  morning  to 
salute  you  as  fellow  revolutionaries  Neither 
you  nor  I  are  wllUng  to  accept  the  tryanny 
of  poverty.  .1  hope  that  yoo  .  .  .  will  go 
out  Into  Uie  hinterland  and  rouse  the  masses 
and  blow  the  bugles  and  ten  them  that  the 
hour  has  arrived  and  their  day  la  here.  . 

Reasonable  minds  cannot  doubt.  Whlttak- 
er said,  that  such  statcmenu  constituted  an 
endiwseuent  of  clvU  disobedience,  even 
though   not  Intended   aa  such. 

Alluding  to  support  of  Negro  civil  rights 
movementt  In  the  South  by  "Northern 
whites"  Including  ministers  and  other 
church  people.  Whlttaker  said  their  support 
of  demonstrations  vocally,  physically  ix  a- 
naccially  put  them  In  a  poslUon  where  they 
cannot  now  escape  a  measure  of  respcmsl- 
bUlty"  for  the  results  of  the  demonstrations. 
Whlttaker  said  he  was  sure  that  "a  large 
majority  of  American  Negroes  are  law-abid- 
ing eniaens  of  good  sense  and  do  not  sub- 
scrlbw  to,  and  will  have  no  truck  wHK.  the 
preachmenu  of  some  telt-sppointed  Negro 
leaders  that  have  eshorted  and  Incited 
Negroes  to  violate  our  laws.  ...  My  criti- 
cisms are  of  those  misguided  and  lrre^>onsi- 
ble  self-appointed  Negro  leaders  who  have 
eitiorted  and  Incited  others  to  violate  our 
Uws.  and  at  the  relatively  small  percentage 
of  our  Negroes — usually  the  poorest  and  least 
educated  ones— who  have  faUen  under  the 
spell  of  these  leaders  and  have  been  carrying 
out  their  exhortations." 


the  taxpayer  I  leel  we  should  encourage 
those  In  hUh  places  to  turn  their  pleas 
toward  the  beatniks  and  the  street  le- 
gions and  the  preachemlks,  and  talk  to 
them — reason  with  them — In  the  terms 
of  dignity,  honor,  loyalty,  thrift,  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order,  certainly  the 
result  could  but  stop  the  confusion  In  our 
land,  diminish  crline  with  the  desired 
eBect  of  restoring  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  our  Government;  peace  of  mind 
and  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  addi- 
tional taxes  to  set  up  a  Federal  machine 
to  control  crime. 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  humble  opinion.  It 
would  appear  no  additional  money  Is 
needed  on  a  Federal  level,  no  more  Judges 
or  peace  officers  must  Immediately  be  re- 
cruited. Rather,  government  should  let 
the  dedicated  Jurists  and  lawmen  alone 
and.  under  the  eye  of  society  In  their  own 
backyard,  11  pertnltted  to  proceed  un- 
hampered I  am  convinced  they  win  re- 
store law  and  order,  and  deter  crime. 

In  Ueu  of  pleas  and  leadership  aealnst 


iMcrnew  With  CaacJiaB  Doa  Kaetts — 
Nairn  WmI  ViTfmiaii — Discats  Toui 
Mewifiea  el  Weil  Vrjuria— TeB.  of 
Start  ia  Show  Bssiwst 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  vnsuiiA 
ni  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  ONITKD  STATES 

TliuTsdav,  February  IS.  I9S7 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
tor-comedian Don  Knotts.  a  native  of 
Morgantown,  W  Va..  was  recently  Inter- 
viewed by  Editor  Randy  Murray  for  the 
December  1966.  issue  of  Bu-slness  Com- 
munications, a  quarterly  publication  of 
the  Chesapeake  li  Potomac  Telephone 
Co..  of  West  Virginia. 

The  famous  personality  recalls  experi- 
ences as  a  youngster  and  offers  some  ob- 
servations on  the  future  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

As  a  graduate  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity and  a  member  of  Phi  Stgma  Kap- 
pa Fraternity,  he  sUys  in  touch  »ith 
the  university  and  has  many  friends 
there. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Interview  with  this 
four-time  Emmy  winner  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
tlew  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoao.  as  follows: 

WesT  VmiiKii!"  in  Tm  Hotirwoon  Biixs 
(By  Randy  Murray) 
(Wwt  Vlrglnia-bom  Don  Knotts.  destined 
for  show  business  even  ss  a  youngster  grow- 
ing up  In  Morgantown.  credits  his  home- 
town for  early  encouragement  discusses  the 
events  leading  to  his  present  movie  career, 
and  offers  some  observations  on  his  native 
State). 

Hollywood,  that  unique  little  suburb  of 
sprawling  Loe  Angelea.  remalna  the  Sim 
capital  of  America,  even  while  lu  claim  as 
the  world's  capital  Is  debated 

Amid  tall,  aging  palms  and  colorful  stucco 
residences,  movie  companies  prosper.  And 
alongside  them  alUed  buslneases — spUdng 
nrms.  sound  speclsllsu.  color  experts,  and 
smaller  outfits  catering  to  newsreel  and  in- 
dustrial trailing  aims — enjoy  spparent 
wealth. 

The  dty  and  Its  people  are  a  study  In 
oostrast — there  la  a  mixture  If  atA  a  eom- 
potknd  of  the  eonvenUonai  and  the  tiasaar. 
Where  else  in  America  wlU  you  ftnd  pink  Bre 
hydrams.  youngsters  on  every  corner  selling 
maps  to  the  stars'  residences,  and  an  army  of 
"Hollywood  types"  complete  with  wildly 
clHhlDg  colors  at  clothing,  sunglasses  after 
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dark,  and  peu  that  luv«  oliTlo\uly  received 
more  grooming  than  tbeir  nuutera.  Tet  In 
ih«  tame  famoua  thoroughfares  of  Wllsblre 
Boulevard.  Vine  Street,  Sunaet  Boulevard, 
Hollywocxl  Boulevard,  azid  the  others,  oper- 
ate the  verr  ordinary  buslneases  and  the  peo- 
ple who  operate  them.  Even  the  glamorous 
Holly-wood  has  tU  Woolworths.  tU  drug 
Ktores.  Its  service  stations.  Its  insurance 
agents,  real  eetate  brokers,  bankers,  barbers. 
and  bakers.  All  eidst  alon^lde  one  another 
under  a  warm  dry  sun  Chat  shines  so  often 
Chat  It  prompted  one  Southern  Osltfomla 
naclvc  to  describe  the  weather  as  "monoto- 
nous." 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  the  studio  which 
claims  to  be  the  world's  largasC.  Unlvarsal,  Is 
located  outalde  of  the  glamour  capital  In 
nearby  North  Hollywood,  a  five-minuce  drive 
up  the  freeway.  Universal  City,  as  It  Is  called 
and  aa  It  appears  on  the  map.  Is  Just  that — 
a  city  in  Itself — with  an  elected  mayor,  a  Are 
department,  and  many  of  the  problems  of 
any  other  municipality. 

With  the  exceptlOD  of  one  blch-rlse  ex- 
ecutive building,  low  lying,  one-eCory  build- 
ings cover  the  vast  acreage  of  Universal. 
Theae  are  the  studios,  the  carpentry  shops, 
the  dressing  rooms  and  the  offices  for  pro- 
ducers, makeup  artists,  and  writers.  A  sin- 
gle shade  of  gray  paJnt  covers  all  of  theae 
buildings,  lending  a  military  appearance  Co 
this  studio- city.  The  drabness  seemed  a 
sUrk  contrast  to  the  colorful  and  creative 
product  of  the  largest  film  company. 

I  met  Don  Knotts  In  the  offices  of  his  two- 
man  wrlUn«  team  that  haa  been  with  htm 
since  Che  Andy  Orilfltb  show. 

Animated,  poesessed  of  a  remarkable  wit. 
and  above  all  unpretentious  and  sincere, 
Don  talked  at  length  about  his  fortimea 
and  misfortunes  In  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness, or  his  recoUecttorts  of  life  In  Morgan- 
town,  and  his  view  of  the  future  of  his  native 
state. 

WEST    VIBGCNU    IHTSaVIKW — DOM    KNOTTS 

Question :  Don.  aa  probably  the  moet 
prominent  show  bualneaa  personality  ever  to 
come  out  of  Weat  Virginia,  what  recollections 
do  you  have  about  your  early  life  In  Morgen- 
town? 

Answer:  Well  when  we  get  Into  prominent 
personalities,  let's  not  forget  Fuzzy  Knight 
a  little  while  back  there.  I  remember  when 
Fussy  came  to  Morgantown  once  to  vlalt, 
I  waa  so  thrilled.  He  came  from  FWnnont, 
you  remember.  Anyway,  about  my  reool- 
lecuons  of  Morgantown.  There's  the  univer- 
sity, of  course.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  been 
bom  about  a  half-mile  from  the  campus, 
and  I  c&n  remember  tbe  university  almost 
from  birth.  I  had  to  pass  through  the 
campus  to  go  to  high  school.  I  remember 
the  freshmen  wore  the  beanlea.  and  when 
the  upper -classmen  came  by  on  tbe  campua 
they  used  to  Cum  thumbs  up  and  Che  fresh- 
men had  to  Bay.  "Beat  hell  out  of  Pitt  ' 
And  when  I  was  Id  high  school  and  would 
cross  the  campua.  I  used  to  do  that  to  the 
freshmen  and  they  thoufbt  that  I  waa  In  the 
university. 

But  I  have  many  fond  recollections  of  West 
Vii^nia  all  through  high  school  and  ooUege 
and  very,  very,  very  food  memories  of  ths 
town. 

QuesUon:  Who  In  West  Virginia  especially 
encouraged  you  to  follow  a  career  In  enter- 
tainment? 

Answer:  I  had  encouragement  from  many 
people.  My  mother  encouraged  me  a  great 
deal,  although  nobody  In  my  family  was  in 
show  business.  I  think  X  got  my  Interest  In 
show  business  from  my  mother  who  used  to 
love  to  go  Co  ths  movies  and  listen  to  the 
rafUo.  And  X  have  been  a  Jack  Benny  fan 
ever  since  I  can  rememiber.  I  was  embar- 
rassed to  tell  Mr.  Benny  when  I  met  him 
chat  I  listened  to  him  srtiaa  X  waa  a  Uttis 
boy,  but  he  didn't  ssem  to  mind.  But.  I 
got  encouragement  rl^t  straight  through 
from   Dorothy   Stone   White,    who   was   the 


drama  teacher  In  hl^  school,  to  Sam  Boyd. 
Jr.,  who  vras  the  drama  teacher  at  ths  uni- 
versity, and  many,  many  people  aAnind  town 
who  encour&ged  me.  I  did  a  great  deaJ  of 
work  as  an  entertainer  in  Morg&ntowa.  start- 
ing when  I  waa  13  ysMs  old.  I  must  say 
that  the  town  itself  encouraged  me,  In  that 
I  was  asked  to  entertain  at  this  banquet  or 
that  luncheon.  I  really  gained  a  lot  of  ex- 
perience right  in  Morgantown  from  the  ags 
of  la  unui  te  when  I  went  Into  the  Army. 

Question :  What  was  your  Orst  processional 
Job  and  how  did  It  lead  to  ths  prssentT 

Answer:  I  actually  did  professional  work 
In  Morgantown  because  I  got  paid  there  for 
entertaining  at  these  various  affairs  and 
functions.  Then  when  X  went  into  the  Army, 
I  went  with  an  Army  show  and  entertained 
throughout  the  Southwest  Pacific.  When  I 
came  back  to  Morgantown  I  began  to  work 
nightclubs  through  the  summen  and  on 
weekends  while  I  was  in  college.  I  worked 
out  of  Pltuburgh.  My  first  Job  when  I  went 
to  New  York,  when  I  finally  decided  to  make 
a  real  try  tor  U.  was  with  Lanny  Ross.  Hs 
had  a  radio  show  at  that  Ume.  and  I  did  a 
ahow  with  him  and  I  also  did.  shortly  after 
Chat,  Arthur  Godfrey's  Tmlent  Scouts — which 
I  lost. 

And  how  did  it  lead  to.  this?  Tbe  Lanny 
Ross  show  led  me  Into  the  radio  ahow  called 
Bobby  Beruion  and  hu  B-Bar-B  BUiert,  which 
I  did  over  the  Mutual  Network  In  New  York 
for  about  6  years. 

Along  with  that,  I  did  a  soap  opera  called 
Search  For  Tomorroit  on  television,  SAd  I 
made  a  lot  of  one -shot  performances  on 
Kruft  Theater,  Robert  Montgomery  PreaentM, 
and  various  shows  like  that  on  Celevlalon. 
Finally  when  I  was  at  my  lowest  ebb.  about 
out  of  this  business,  I  landed  a  part  In  No 
Time  For  Serpeuntt  on  Broadway,  and  that's 
where  I  met  Andy  Orlfflth.  I  was  two  years 
m  that  show  and  from  there  X  went  to  the 
Steve  Alien  Show  and.  by  coincidence.  I  got 
back  with  Andy  on  the  Andif  onfflth  Show. 
Now  I'm  here  making  plcturea. 

Question:  With  a  long  list  of  acting  credlta 
in  comedy  roles,  do  you  consider  yourself 
primarily  an  actor  or  a  comedian? 

Answer:  Well  that  always  gets  you  Into 
definitions  of  what  an  actor  and  a  comedlaa 
are.  I  personally  don't,  like  to  be  referred  to 
aa  a  comic.  I  don't  know  why  except  that  I 
chink  that  a  comic  means  a  person  who  goes 
out  and  tells  Jokes  and  does  bits  la  froot  of 
a  curtain  or  In  a  nightclub,  I  very  rarely 
work  where  I  come  out  and  do  twenty  min- 
utes of  stand  up  comedy,  alttiough  I  bav« 
done  that.  But  chat's  not  srhst  X  really  do 
moet  now. 

Fred  MacMurray  Is  a  light  comedian.  He  is 
also  an  actor.  He  Is  an  actor-comedian.  If 
you  work  within  the  framework  of  a  situation 
and  you  do  light  oomedy  roles,  I'd  say  yoa 
have  Co  combine  the  two  and  aay  I'm  aa 
actor -comedian. 

QuesUon:  What  busines*  or  personal  coa- 
tacCs  do  you  currently  have  with  the  state? 

Answer;  I  haven't  been  in  too  close  contact 
with  West  Virginia  in  the  past  few  years. 
Of  course  my  mother  lives  there,  and  I  get 
back  Co  tee  her  occasionally.  And  abe  eootes 
out  here  occasionally.  I  have  a  brother. 
Sid.  there.  An^  Che  unlveraicy — X  suu  stay 
in  touch  with  the  universicy.  I>r.  Heonlng 
was  head  of  che  Speech  I>epartment  there, 
and  Sam  Boyd.  I  menUoned  earlier,  X  still 
stay  in  touch  with  him.  Ous  Comunltds 
Is  a  contact  of  mine  there.  Ous  runs  the 
theater.  He  took  my  mother  to  the  premier 
of  The  Ohoat  and  Mr.  Chicken  and  slnos. 
Just  by  coincidence,  he  owns  the  restaurant 
Just  acroas  the  street,  he  took  her  over  there 
to  dinner.  My  closest  friend  In  the  world 
lives  there.  Hla  name  is  Jarvie  Eldrsd.  I 
grew  up  srlth  Jarvie,  and  we  sUU  stay  la 
touch - 

Queeclon:  How  often  arc  you  able  to  re- 
turn Co  West  VirglnU? 

AoBwer:  Well,  not  too  often.  I  was  thers 
atKnit  two  years  ago  when  my  mother  sraa  Ul. 


I  guess  that  was  the  last  tUne  Z  waa  there. 
And  I  was  there  a  couple  of  years  before  that  . 
when  they  had  a  day  for  me  in  Morgantown. 
The  than  Qoveraor  Barron  was  present.  That 
was  quits  a  nlos  day.  I  had  a  very  good 
time. 

Question:  Are  you  able  to  keep  track  of 
activities  In  the  sute? 

Answer:  WeU  not  as  much  as  I'd  like,  t 
have  been  in  touch  with  ths  university  the 
most,  and  I  really  admire  the  progress  they 
have  made  with  the  school  in  general.  The 
last  Ume  I  was  there.  I  couldn't  beUeve  the 
way  the  campia  had  expanded.  Ills  miKllral 
school  and  the  boepltaj  they  have  built  there 
particularly  Impreased  me  very  much.  If  X 
had  to  be  sick  I'd  go  there. 

Queatloa:  Do  frlencte  and  aoqualntaiices 
Identify  you  with  Weat  Virginia? 

Ansvrer:  Some  do.  Most  at  the  pubUdty 
out  on  me  identifies  West  Virginia  as  my 
home  state. 

Question:  TouYe  perhaps  best  known  for 
your  rols  as  Barney  FUe  on  the  very  popular 
Andy  Orlfflth  Show.  Why  did  you  decide 
to  leave? 

Answer:  It  all  began,  this  Idea  of  leaving, 
when  I  fulfilled  my  oontract  with  the  Orlfflth 
Show,  which  was  a  five-year  contract.  At  the 
end  of  .the  fourth  year.  Andy  had  about  de- 
cided to  quit  the  ahow  after  five  years.  The 
overall  plan  was  to  go  five  year*,  then  quit. 
So  he  was  talking  about  dropping  It.  and  as 
the  news  began  going  around  town,  I  began 
to  get  various  offers  to  do  other  things. 
Along  with  some  of  the  offers  that  came 
along  was  one  from  Universal  to  make  some 
motion  pictures,  which  X  had  always  wanted 
to  do.  So  about  the  time  we  started  making 
Che  deal.  Andy  started  talking  about  staying 
on  the  air  and  by  then  I  had  gotten  Interested 
In  this  other  project.  He  asked  me  If  I 
wanted  to  stay,  and  I  told  him  about  my 
opportunity.  He  thought  It  wsa  a  good  op- 
portunity. I  thought  well.  Lf  [  stayed  with 
the  Orlfflth  Show.  Td  sUy  axxHher  year,  an- 
other two,  and  the  ahow  would  be  over  and 
then  what  would  I  do?  I  thought  Td  take 
tbe  opportunity  while  It  was  there.  That  Is 
really  about  the  sisc  of  it.  1  miss  the  Orlf- 
flth Show  very  much,  but  I  enjoy  what  I'm 
doing  here  so  long  as  we  do  well  at  It,  The 
trouble  m  making  pictures  Is  that  you  can 
only  be  a  succees  as  long  as  your  last  picture 
was  a  good  one. 

Question :  What  are  your  up-comlng  plana 
now  that  you  have  completed  your  first  mo- 
tion picture? 

Answer:  Wall  we  Just  finished  writing  the 
next  picture  we're  going  to  aboot  here.  It's 
called  tbe  BelttetAnt  Astronaut  and  that's 
the  very  next  thing  I'm  going  to  do.  After 
that  I'm  going  to  do  a  Chrysler  Theater  on 
television,  and  then  well  probably  be  work- 
ing an  another  acreen  play.  I'll  also  be  tap- 
ing a  special  for  tclevUlon  on  CBS  late  this 
year.  I  dont  know  when  It  will  be  released, 
but  thoae  are  the  Immediate  projects. 

Question :  Have  you  met  many  West  Vir- 
ginians here  In  California  or  elsewhere  where 
you  have  worked? 

Answer:  Oh,  yes.  I  meet  West  Virginians 
wherever  I  go. 

Question:  What  do  you  believe  the  future 
holds  for  West  Virginia? 

Answer:  Well  West  Virginia  has  a  lot  of 
potenual.  I  think  that  most  sverybody  that 
X  talk  to  who  Is  not  from  West  Vlrglnls  al- 
ways remarks  about  the  scenic  beauty  of 
West  Virginia  T^s  mouncalns  snd  the 
beautiful  scenery  are  often  called  the  United 
States  Alps.  But  It  Is  my  own  personal  feel- 
ing that,  because  of  the  mountains  and  be- 
cause of  the  terrain.  West  Virginia  has  a 
transportation  problem.  Whenever  I  drive 
there  or  travel  there  I  iKitlce  that  It  Is  harder 
to  get  through  West  Virginia,  generally 
spealdng.  to  and  through  and  out  of  placee. 
than  It  Is  in  most  states.  Now  in  Morgan- 
town,  sometimes  I  erould  feel  cut  off  If  I 
wanted  to  take  the  train  because  Morgan- 
town,  believe  It  or  not.  does  not  have  a  pas- 
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^lon  but  not  .  p-«ng«  tT»ln  .t.tlon.  I 
ftMl  to  go  to  uiother  town  n»rtj  to  U»«  « 
Sin.  w<!  1  .i«y.  leit  th.t  u  .<»|.  o.  ». 
tr.n.port«tlon  problem.  oomW  be  k1t« 
WMt  viglnl.  would  ha»f  »  MltCT  chance  ot 
rtS«tlngmorelndu.tr7  r  r»t  h.T.  .  Jm - 
"b  «>.t  on.  of  W«t  Vlrglnl.-.  pioblMM  I. 
th«  th.  town.  ««»  to  be  P«=>f  «f  •,™^'' 
K>mehow  not  connected  That  ■  Jiirt  a  1>W- 
K,nal  opinion.  Juat  ««""•>">«  I"  "JT;^^ 
traveung  tbrough  there  Bi.t.  Weat  Virginia 
cerlalnlT  baa  the  natural  reaourcea  to  attract 
SitanVth">«  It  ha.  that  n..  «a.ool  DOW 
and  marvelous  potentlftl- 
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Wkite  Fleet  Idea  HeMi  PabGc  BacUaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  Tfflt  HOUBB  OF  !IBPR«SBNTATIV«8 

Thursday.  Fehraary  16.  1967 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Dr.  Albert  Burke,  whose  program. 
-The  Cutting  Edge."  appears  on  many 
televlalon  staUons  across  the  country, 
Interviewed  Navy  Capt.  Frank  Manson. 
A  major  subject  of  the  Interview  was 
Cuttaln  Mansoos  proposal  for  establish- 
ment of  a  Great  White  Fleet  of  surplus 
V3  Navy  vessels  to  carry  medical  care 
»nd  aid  to  the  people  of  other  countriefl 
who  are  vlcUms  of  disaster,  epidemic,  or 
chronic  poverty.  *    .  ,.  ,^ 

The  proposal  for  such  a  fleet  ifi  aei 
forth  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
15  which  I  mtroduced  on  the  first  day 
of  this  session.  The  proposal  was  once 
the  subject  (rf  a  cover  story  in  Ufe  maga- 
zine, and  It  has  been  proposed  by  scores 
of  Members  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  previous  Congresses. 

The  letters  which  follow— a  few  of  the 
many  received  by  Dr.  Burke  following 
his  program— are  evidence  of  continued 
public  interest  in  Captain  Manson's 
challenging  proposal: 

Jakoast  14.  1B«7. 
Dr  M-Bxarr  B.  BTJmici. 

DBAB  Sim:  Captain  Frank  ManMOB  idea  of 
■urpluB  Kblp«  used  as  a  fleet  to  furtiier  tn- 
•trucUonB  to  tmderprlTlleged  countrlea.  la  a 
vonderful  way  lo  project  our  Amertcmn  way 
of  use  and  as  the  same  time  give  therc  coun- 
trtaa  a  cbance  to  learn  and  participate  to 
their  own  ^vanuge. 

I  believe  ttoe  cause  of  most  wars  Is  hunger. 
Very  few  people  feel  like  fighting  with  a  fuU 

I  enjoyed  your  proermm  the  Cutting  BdRe 
«ry  much.  It  may  be  a  good  tWng  u>  iden- 
tify each  peraon  mterviewed.  before  and 
after  the  interrlew,  ao  one  coiUd  remember 
their  name. 

Blncerely. 

iln.  Alrsd  Dc  Mabco. 
Mkw  BaicmoK.  Pa. 

INDUMA,  Pa.. 
January  13.  1907. 
I>r-  ALsarr  Bxnuu. 
Pitiaburgh.  Pa. 

Dkas  Da.  Btnuta:  Last  night  the  station 
had  your  program  The  Sleeping  Oiant"  on 
the  air,  I  didn't  get  tuned  in  quickly  enough 
to  get  the  name  of  your  gneet;  except  for 
bearing  you  call  him  Prank,  I  am  m  the  dark 
■a  to  who  this  man  is  who  has  the  great  Idea 
tor  the  "White  Pleet."    It  is  encouraging  to 


know  that  you  are  getting  your  powerful  pro- 
gram, your  TO4ce  and  your  energy,  behind 
such  a  move. 

It  15  about  time  we  are  all  Jerked  to  the 
realization  there  MUST  be  an  answer  to  the 
atomic,  or  any  other  bomb.  They  are  c«r- 
talrUy  getting  nobody  anything,  not  eren 
peace  of  mind  or  the  right  of  sons,  grandsons, 
fathers,  husbands  or  uncles  to  live  a  normal 
life  which  In  my  opinion  is  freedom  Itaeif- 
U  this  Idea  of  the  "Oreat  White  Pleet '  can 
ever  be  put  Into  practice,  who  knows  what 
might  be  the  outcome. 

I  hare  written  to  my  Congreawnan  already 
and  challenged  him  to  buttonhole  the  right 
braes  on  the  matter  because  I  have  no  way 
of  knowing  who  they  might  be.  If  there  u 
any  further  effort  of  any  kind  that  a  layman 
can  make  towards  thta  end.  will  you  get  the 
word  to  me  somehow. 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  very  fine  lecturea. 
To  us  it  is  better  to  Uaten  to  you  than  to 
sit  at  the  fact  of  presldcnU.  Please  don't 
quit.  TeU  "Prank"  whoever  be  Is.  1  am  with 
him  all  the  way  '   •  < 


Remarks  of  the  Hoaorabic  Pa«l  Fmdiey 
al  Jeial  Scssiaa  of  the  IQiMis  Lcfis- 
latnre 


Januaat  i«.  leST- 
Dr.  ALnarBtnax. 

Dkas  Sia:  We  have  listened  to  your' pro- 
gram for  a  long  time  and  have  meant  to  write 
sooner.  We  get  a  lot  out  of  your  program  and 
are  very  much  interested  In  the  welfare  of 
this  country  and  are  much  concerned  about 
the  poverty  In  both  America  and  foreign 
countries.  This  White  Pleet  mentioned  on 
your  Saturday.  January  14.  19«7.  program 
sounds  like  an  excellent  way  to  educate  and 
take  care  of  the  health  needs  of  these  coun- 
tries. Then  through  education  thew  people 
may  learn  to  help  themselvea 

If  you  ha»e  any  recommendations  that  we 
as  mtereeted  American  cltisens  can  do  to 
help  in  this  project  or  any  other  for  America's 
benefit,  we  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  I  am  a  registered  nurse  and  my  hus- 
band la  a  prinler  for  a  newspaper. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ci^rvoaD  Rixo. 

Bdtixk.  Pa- 


UtWaaiaa  iB^epea^eKe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or  coNmtcncuT 
m  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  Februart  It.  1967 
Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  49  years 
ago  this  month.  Lithuania  gained  In- 
dependence alter  more  than  a  century  of 
domination  by  loreign  powers.  But  her 
taste  of  freedom  was  fleeting.  Lithuania, 
during  World  War  n.  found  herself 
again  under  German  occupation,  once 
more  a  batUefield.  In  1944  the  Soviet 
Onion,  repeating  earlier  history,  began 
Its  reign  of  oppressive  dominion  which 
to  this  day  deprives  over  3  million  Lithu- 
anians of  autonomy. 

We  who  so  cherish  our  own  freedom 
can  only  reiterate  our  support  for  their 
self-determination  by  refusing  to  recog- 
nlie  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  Into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  joining  free- 
men the  world  around  in  hopes  and 
prayers  that  our  BalUc  neighbors  may 
soon  again  enjoy  the  frulU  of  liberty  that 
are  now  only  a  poignant  memory. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1$.  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday  a  high  honor  came  to  a  colleague 
of  ours  when  Representative  Paul  Pnn>- 
Lrr  responded  to  the  Invitation  to  speak 
to  a  Joint  session  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature when  they  paused  to  pay  honor 
to  the  man  In  our  history  whom  I  call 
the  most  American  American  of  all  patrl- 
ou.  1  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
place  a  reminder  of  that  occasion  in  the 
RxcoRO  because  of  what  Congressman 
Fdcdlet  said  to  this  legislaUve  body  and 
through  them  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 
What  he  said  is  pertinent  and  appropri- 
ate and  important  for  us  to  know  and 
hopefulU'  for  us  to  respond  to  as  we  In 
this  area  of  legislation  ponder  and  de- 
cide questions  of  great  moment. 

It  was  appropriate  for  the  lUlnola  Leg- 
islature to  Invite  our  distinguished  col- 
league not  only  because  he  Is  a  noted, 
avid  student  of  Lincoln,  but  one  who 
tries  hard  to  live  what  he  reads  and 
knows  about  Lincoln  when  he  served  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  one 
term  and  when  he  ser\  ed  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  my  fellow  colleagues  and  those  who 
aubacribe  to  the  Rkohd  will  read  and  And 
assurance  in  these  eloquent  remarks  on 
a  great  emancipator. 
The  speech  follows: 

RKrsBXNTATivs    P»m.    PmOLET :     SpncH    TO 
IixmoiB  Oknbul  Assemblt,  Pi»buabt  14. 

I»67 

Mr.  Sp«s.kCT.  Ifr.  PT«si4ent.  Uembers  of 
the  8«nate.  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
■cntaUTM.  My  Pellow  ClUwns: 

TbU  la  •  proud  and  bAppT  moment  for  me 
The  opportunity  to  addreu  a  Joint  m**Unf 
of  the  mtnoli  LegUUture  U  one  of  the  Tery 
rmrMt  of  prlvilegea  and  certainly  one  which  I 
never  expected  lo  come  my  way.  For  It.  I 
am  moat  graiefui  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
all  al  you  who  by  your  presence  make  ihia  a 
gr«at  ocoaalon. 

Thla  to  the  meet  important  governmental 
center  of  the  greateat  state  in  the  Union.  I 
am  aware  of  the  heavy  load  you  carry,  the 
mountain  of  leglalaUon  awaiting  dlspoaltion. 
and  the  inexorable  movement  of  the  calendar 
toward  the  required  day  of  adjournment. 
All  erf  thl*  make*  me  deeply  cooaclous  of  the 
unique  and  highly  prJied  opportunity  which 
thwe  momenta  provide  and  I  thank  you. 

The  work  of  the  niinola  leglalature  affecu 
vitally  the  day-hy-day  \iw9t  of  every  cltlren 
of  thU  state  The  dtlea.  Tillages  and  all 
other  subdlvtslona  of  govemmeut  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  legislature— <lerivlng  their 
authority  and  duties.  Indeed  their  very  ex- 
istence from  actions  of  this  body. 

What  you  do  also  has  tremendous  Impact 
on  the  federal  structure  of  our  nation.  By 
guarding  carefully  your  prcrogaUves,  meeUng 
thoroughly  the  problems  of  lUlnola  citizens, 
you  help  to  stay  the  natural  but  powerful 
trend  toward  central  liatlon  of  decision- 
making in  Waahlngton.  Thus,  through  both 
forward  action  and  protecUoo.  you  safeguard 
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the  very  genius  of  our  system  which  Is  the 
dispersal  of  goremmenial  power. 

In  this  the  Illinois  legislature  Is  outstand- 
ing. I  oongratuiate  you  for  doing  a  superior 
Job  and  took  conQdently  to  you  for  coatlnued 
leadership. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  be  un- 
mindful of  the  contributions  Illinois  has 
made  o/vnt  the  years  to  the  success  ot  the 
American  system  of  government,  and  of 
course  the  name  foremost  in  this  galaxy  of 
statesmen  la  the  one  whose  birthday  anni- 
versary we  honor  at  this  time. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  remarlced  to  a 
friend  that  bis  most  valuable  political  train- 
ing came  from  service  in  the  niiaoU  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  There  he  learned  to  rcepect 
political  organisation,  to  maneuver  and 
compromise  oa  detaU  without  sacrificing 
pnnclple.  Pertiaps  most  important  of  all  he 
came  to  honor  pariiamentary  procedure  as  a 
great  shield  of  liberty,  a  protection  for  the 
minority — yes.  even  the  minonty  of  one — 
against  vengeful  or  passionate  acte  by  the 
majority. 

I  wae  Invited  bere  of  course  because  the 
area  I  represent  in  the  United  States -House 
of  Representatives  Is  known  as  the  Lincoln 
District.  Much  of  the  same  area  was  In  the 
district  Unooln  served  In  Washington  120 
yean  ago. 

His  service  in  Springfleld  as  a  IegLsUt<>r.  bis 
term  In  Congress,  his  campaign  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  his  service  as  Prealdent.  brings  to 
my  mind  three  of  the  prlndpLea  by  which  he 
Uved. 

First,  his  dedtoation  to  individual  liberty — 
the  right  of  free  expreasioo. 

As  Congressman  and  as  President  he 
guarded  Jealously  the  right  of  diseent — even 
In  time  of  war.  He  both  pracUoed  It  and 
protected  It. 

As  Congresamsn  he  t>rougtat  upon  his  own 
bead  nattonal  scorn  by  criticising  America's 
role  in  the  war  with  Mexloo  wtiich  was  then 
In  progreas.  He  questioned  whether  Mexico 
was  guilty  of  any  aggraaaion  and  put  the 
blame  Instead  on  the  United  States.  For  It 
he  was  editorially  labeled  a  traitor,  a  second 
Benedict  Arnold. 

As  President  he  protected  the  rlgbt  of 
free  expression  even  in  tbe  darkest  hours  of 
the  war.  He  himself  w««  much  abused  and 
Ttlllfled  by  cartoonists,  writers  and  speakers, 
but  he  protected  nonethelees  their  right  to 
criticize. 

Second,  his  opposition  to  slavery. 

In  the  same  tiail  where  he  had  earlier 
served  In  the  niinois  legislature,  he  warned 
that  a  house  divided  half  slave  and  half 
free  cannot  permanently  endure.  He  pre- 
dicted It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all 
tbe  other. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  and  later 
as  President  he  viewed  slavery  as  a  moral 
Issue.  In  thto  he  was  unlike  most  promi- 
nent figures  of  his  time,  who  saw  slavery 
primarily  as  a  property  or  economic  issue. 
He  felt  that  no  one  U  completely  free  until 
all  ate  free. 

He  defined  national  defense— «  topic  of 
much  discussion  and  much  expenae  these 
days— in  a  unique  way.  He  said.  "Our  de- 
fense Is  the  preservation  of  that  spirit  which 
prizes  liberty  as  tbe  heritage  of  aU  men  lo 
all  lands  everywhere.** 

This  was  one  more'  way  in  which  Lincoln 
expressed  his  c»nvlctlon  that  slavery  and 
freedom  are  mutually  exclusive  and  cannot 
long  stand  aide  by  side. 

Third,  hu  willingness  to  act  boldly  and 
with  Imagination. 

He  was  not  tied  blindly  to  past  traditions. 
He  said,  "The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
Inadequate  to  tbe  stormy  present.  The 
occasion  to  piled  high  with  difficulty  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  caae 
is  now.  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew. 
We  must  dtoenthrall  ouraelres.** 

These  three  principles  seem,  especially  ap- 
propriate for  today. 
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In  this  new  time  of  national  testing  we 
are  engaged  in  a  strange  and  disturtMng 
war  in  distant  junglaa.  Prominent  voices 
criticize  the  bombing.  Indeed  otir  whole  war 
policies,  and  try  to  portray  the  United  SUtes 
as  a  cruet  aggressor. 

The  temptation  naturally  rises  to  stifle 
dissent,  and  to  excoriate  those  who  would 
speak  up  with  an  unpopular  view.  The 
temptation  must  be  overcome,  tMcauae 
liberty — the  right  of  free  expression  to  really 
what  the  warfare  to  all  about.  We  are  tn 
Vietnam  to  help  aXop  the  modem-day  forces 
of  slavery. 

In  the  formuUtton  of  our  policies  with 
Extern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
areas  controlled  by  dictatorship,  we  will 
wisely  keep  in  mind  Lincoln's  dictum  that  a 
house  divided  half  slave  and  half  Tree  cannot 
stand. 

The  enstorement  of  people  by  rulers  eon- 
trolling  great  military  power  is  a  real  and 
present  danger  to  our  own  freedom. 

The  effort  to  prevent  the  expansion  of 
slavery  to  the  rice  paddles  ot  South  Vietnam 
to  somewhat  akin  to  Lincoln's  attempts  bo 
block  It  from  wheat  fields  of  Kansas  Ue 
knew  that  in  t2ie  struggle  against  slavery  bi 
surrender  anywhere — whether  it  be  abolition 
of  slavery  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia  or  tbe 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Berlin — to  to  invite  de- 
feat everywhere.  We  have  learned  tbe  bicter 
lesson  of  experlenoe  that  wtoe  oompromiee 
with  slavery  to  not  poaalble.  whether  it  to 
phrased  in  the  compromise  of  1B50  or  the 
Oeneva  Convention  of  IVM. 

Our  goals  and  aspirations  as  a  nation  which 
Abraham  linooln  set  for  us  over  100  yean 
ago  are  the  some  Uiat  the  American  people 
recognise  today  In  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  As  a  people  we  seek  a  world  free 
frofii  slavery. 

A  world  in  which  the  personal  freedoms 
easentlal  to  the  dignity  of  man  are  secure. 

A  world  of  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  alt  men. 

That  Lincoln  to  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  U.S.  Presldenu  because  he  ended  slavery 
and  preserved  the  Union  to  proof  that  he  met 
the  best.  Because  he  succeeded,  he  to  re- 
membered and  revered  by  men  of  boih  par- 
ties, but  remembering  hto  words  to  not 
enough.  We  honor  most  appropriately  Che 
memory  of  Abrahajn  Lincoln  in  perpetuating 
hto  prlnciplefi.  While  we  preserve  monu- 
ments aasoctoted  with  hto  career,  tec  us  also 
preserve  hto  achievements  and  build  on  them 
for  an  even  greater  future- 

The  responsibility  to  challenging.  CUndl- 
tlons  today  are  different  than  yesterday.  The 
problems  of  people  In  urban  scKlety  are  differ- 
ent than  on  the  farm  of  yesterday.  Tech- 
nology tias  made  the  world  smaller  tn  many 
respects  today  than  lUinoto  was  when  Llnooln 
was  bom.  Forces  of  tyranny  are  more  menac- 
ing. 

The  entire  soope  of  hunnAn  problema  mtM( 
be  rectudled  in  light  of  changed  oondltioos. 

As  Lincoln  said : 

"We  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We 
mujrt  dlsenthmll  ourstivee." 


Fine  lalroJnces  BUlt  Ta  Pal  Cbvopractk 

aad  Pkjsical  Therapist  TreatMeal  U»- 
4er  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A  FINO 

or    NSW    TOSK 

at  THE  BOUSE  OP  RBPKESENTATtVEa 

ThuTsiat.  Febmam  It.  I$t7 
Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker.  UxUt  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  proTlde  pay- 


ment for  physical  therapist's  services  and 
chiropractor's  services  under  medicare. 

Bach  year,  millions  of  Americans, 
young  and  old  alike,  use  the  services  of 
chiropractors  and  physical  therapists. 
Many  of  these  people  are  elderly  persons 
who  are  otherwise  covered  by  medicare. 
Many  of  them  are  pensioners.  They  do 
not  have  money  to  spend  on  virtual  medi- 
cal services  which  ought  to  be  provided 
for  under  the  medicare  program. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
to  put  chiropractor's  and  physical 
therapist's  services  under  medicare.  If 
Conaress  parses  these  bills,  many  of  our 
senior  ctuzens  will  be  helped  greatly. 


FiitiBtr  ia  AiBs  Race 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAUroRjrx* 
Di  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATTVCS 

Tuesday.  January  24.  1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  r«ent 
days  I  have  come  across  additional  edi- 
torial support  for  President  Johnson  s  ef- 
fort to  dissuade  the  Soviets  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  deployment  of  an  antl- 
tMiUlAtic  missile  system. 

What  the  President  seeks  is  a  common- 
sense  understaiiding  with  Russia  to  pre- 
vent a  needless  explosion  In  the  cost  of 
the  arms  race  and  ultimately  to  draw  a 
halt  to  that  race. 

The  New  York  Times  contends  this 
objective  Is  In  the  Interest  of  both  coun- 
tries and  all  the  world.  Across  the  coast. 
In  California,  the  Sacramento  Bee  says 
the  President  merits  the  backing  of  all 
Americans  as  he  tries  to  lift  from  our 
backs  the  burden  of  paying  for  more  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Each  newspaper  makes  other  telUne 
points  In  behalf  of  this  move  tn  the  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

I  ask  that  their  editorials  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Rccoas: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  "nmec.  Feb.  0.  I9«7| 
Thi  AKTTKZBsnx  Daxtca 

PTMldent  Johnson's  effort  to  persuade  the 
Sonet  Union  to  halt  deployment  of  an  antl- 
balltotlc  missile  (ABM)  lyitem  to  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  countries  and  all  the  world. 
A  new  nuclear  arms  rsce  would  foreclose  dto- 
armament  efforts  for  many  years.  It  would 
be  llluaory  ss  s  route  to  security,  for  any  de- 
fence system  caa  be  penetrated  or  saturated 
In  upaettlng  the  stability  of  the  present  nu- 
clear balance.  It  could  revive  the  cold  war  and 
belKbteo  the  danger  of  a  clash  through  mto- 
oaleulatlon. 

Moreover,  intensified  nuclear  rivalry  would 
be  even  more  expensive  in  human  than  in 
financial  terms.  Its  cost — ultimately  ^40 
billion — would  not  merely  compete  with  eo- 
ctal  needs  In  both  countries.  It  would  start 
civilization  moving  underground  for  protec- 
tion sgalnst  the  overhead  nuclear  explosions 
on  which  ABM  defenses  rely. 

Wilt  Moscow  accept  the  logic  of  a  mora- 
torium? High-level  soundings  to  date  hsve 
been  inconclusive.  Soviet  officiato  have  Indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  discuss  a  "freese"  on 
ABM  deployment,  but  it  to  too  early  to  Judge 
whether  they  are  Interested  In  heading  off  the 
new  arms  race  altogether.  Until  now,  Btu- 
alas  new  leaders  have  pursued  an  ambivalent 
policy. 


DMplte  friction  over  Vietnam.  Uomcom  hja 
aou«bt  •ome  mcMur*  of  detente  with  U» 
UnU*d  8t»te«.  Agr«ro«n»  rec«nUT  h»T« 
b#«,  reached  on  »  apw*  p«t  and  commercU^ 
avlfctton.  Pro«re«»  toward  a  nonproUferatlon 
teectr  hu  been  .ubetantlal.  A  oontular 
tn*tT  ba>  been  negotiated  and  la  now  b^ore 
the  United  m*tea  Senate,  where  ita  ratifica- 
tion la  of  ur»ent  priority.  Moscow  baa  exer- 
cised reatrmlnt  both  In  critical  aon«,  auch 
u  Berlin  and  In  more  dUtant  areea.  such  aa 
Africa.  Latin  America  and  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. All  this  has  been  »ccompanled 
by  hlgh-leTel  intimation*  that  Moscow  now 
conaideia  China,  rather  than  the  United 
Stat«s  Its  chief  threat.  Inveatroent  needs  in 
ftgrteuituie  and  in  consumer  good*  indiutrlM 
give  Mo«sow  added  IncenUve  to  end  the  cold 
war  and  to  transfer  resources  from  military 
to  peaceful  pureults. 

At  the  same  time.  Mo«»w  has  been  unable 
to  raaiat  the  opportunities  to  divide  the  At- 
lantic world  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
Vietnam  and  the  policies  of  General  de 
OauUe.  And.  de«pite  past  American  sugges- 
tions of  a  missile  freeae  and  American  re- 
straint In  deferring  production  of  ABM  syt- 
tems,  the  Soviet  Union  has  initiated  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  defenses. 

This  deployment,  so  far.  seem*  to  be 
limited.  There  are  quite  divergent  intelU- 
nnce  interpretation*  of  Ju»t  what  the  Soviet 
UDloa  has  done  and  l»  doing  in  this  area  of 
KCtlTlty;  but  some  American  oHlclals  estimate 
that  RusalB  has  spent  »4-to  ^  billion  on  ABU 
development  uad' deployment  to  date.  The 
UA  has  spent  »3  billion  plus  for  the  Nike  X 
miaslle  defense  system. 

The  facts  thus  luggeet  that  traditional 
Soviet  defense -ml  ndedness  and  pressure  by 
Soviet  military  men  have  Induced  Ruirta's 
new  leadership  to  initiate  some  ABM  steps. 
What  remain*  obscure,  however,  are  the  decl- 
•locts  that  have  been  made  about  further 
deployment.  There  U  little  evidence  as  yet 
that  Moecow  is  setting  out  to  reverse  the 
stntteclc  balance  and  achieve  nuclear  superi- 
MHty  over  the  US.  although  an  effort  to 
DORie  closer  to  parity  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

In  thcee  circumstances.  Preaident  John- 
eon's  response  to  Russia's  ABM  deployment 
has  been  sound.  Development  of  American 
ABM**  is  being  pursued  vigorously,  but  decl- 
stons  on  production  and  deployment  are  be- 
ing defMred.  The  long  "diplofnacy  versus 
deploymeot"  debate  In  Washington  has  been 
raeolved  in  favor  of  a  diplomatic  effort  for  a 
maratarlum. 

MMawbUe,  the  United  BUtee  la  preealug 
alMad  with  (rffenalve  mlsalles  destined  to 
penetrate  or  saturate  Russia's  new  antlmle- 
■ile  defenses.  This  approach  leU  Moscow 
know  that  the  United  States  prefers  to  opt 
for  arms  control  and  detente  rather  than  re- 
newed arms  competition  and  cold  war. 

Should  Moscow  faU  to  respond  adequately. 
there  wlU  still  be  plenty  of  time  to  study 
Intennedlate  measures.  What  is  Important 
for  Americans  now  Is  to  support  the  conree 
of  reatralnt  and  peace. 

(From  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Feb.  4, 1007) 

iNCBXaSK    IM    AU*8    RaCS    WOUU)    BK    PUTILS. 
COOTLT 

Prealdeot  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  wisely  has 
InltlaTft*!  an  effort  to  reach  a  commonsense 
understanding  with  Russia  to  prevent  a  vast 
and  needless  splraling  of  the  cost  of  the 
arms  race. 

Without  some  agreement  between  the  two 
major  nuclear  powers,  there  will  be  increas- 
ing pressure  within  both  nations  to  deploy 
antlballlstlc  mlssUe  systema.  The  cost  of 
this  to  the  United  Stst«s  would  he  MO  bil- 
lion, according  to  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
8.  McMamara. 

Such  a  system  would  deserve  serious  eon- 
•IderaUon.  regardlesa  of  the  cost,  if  It  would 
lacreaee  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes. 
but  this  L*  the  flaw  pointed  out  by  Mc- 
Namara  He  says  that  because  of  the  need 
In  both  Rusaia  and  the  US  to  malnUlo  a  nu- 
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dear  npabUlty  mJBclent  to  «t  m  mi  •<'«:- 
Ut»  asMrrent  to  »nj  poMnUal  •nemy,  tli» 
dnelODOiwt  al  »n  »nUl>»lU«Uc  mlaille  wjm- 
t<xn  by  o"»  MUon  m»Ylt»blT  would  <»u»t 
the  other  ma)oc  nuclear  power  to  develop  lU 
own  equlTalent  eyetem.  Tbe  »lterii»Uye 
would  be  to  IncreMe  lU  nuclear  weaponry 
enougb  to  neutralli*  the  defensive  eaectlve- 
ueas  of  the  anUballUtlc  lysCem. 

Tbe  end  reeult  would  be  e  fantaetlc  new 
arme  race  which  would  have  dleaetroM  ride 
effecU  and  all  to  no  avail.  The  bill  Jor  the 
balance  a!  terror  would  eXyrocket.  but  the 
balance  would  remain  the  same. 

Preildent  Johnion  merlu  the  bacUng  of 
Americana  a<  he  eeeke  to  bring  about  an 
undenundlng  with  the  RuaaUnj  which 
wauld  lift  from  their  bscka  the  burden  of 
paying  tor  more  nuclear  weapons  simply  to 
keep  up  with  an  avoidable  arms  race  eplral. 
The  thought  of  MO  billion  being  ^lent 
needloBly  on  armament  when  the  war 
against  poverty  Is  Increasingly  on  shortened 
rations  Is  ridiculous.  The  rivers  and  lakes, 
tbe  very  air  we  breathe,  are  all  beoocnlng 
polluted,  and  the  nation  Is  short  of  money 
to  face  theec  essential  problems. 

The  unfilled  needs  of  this  great  nation  are 
waiting  fulfillment.  Indeed  we  must  have 
military  security  but  not  (40  bUUon  of 
needless  and  dangerous  extravagance  In  the 
arms  race. 


MariM    Ortuismt— WMcIt    DiTeraiCeJ 
Stady— 22-Ycu  EX«rt 


aX..  are  deKribed  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  historical,  geographical,  pharfns- 
cologlcal,  nomenclatortal,  biological,  clin- 
ical, therapeuUc.  preventative,  patholog- 
ical' and  chemical  tiaturea.     The   work 
ha»    an    exhaustive    bibliography    with 
thousands  of  references  covering  world 
literature  from  3000  B.C.  to  the  present. 
Many  of  them  were  taken  from  ancient 
oriental  manuscripts  and  rare  technlcaJ 
publlcaUons.     There  will  be  over  1.000 
Illustrations  by  the  flnest  biological  Illus- 
trators of  Japan  and  the  Dnlted  SUtes. 
I  am  confident  that  by  the  successful 
completion    of    this    project,    which    Is 
scheduled    for   early    1968.    the- United 
States  vrill  open  a  new  horizon  of  organic 
chemistry    and    marine    pharmacology 
and  make  a  vast  contribution  to  mans 
understanding  of  the  complex  ecological 
and    biochemical    aspects    of    "Inner- 
Space"— The  Sea. 


February  16,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  MBW  Toaa 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  HKPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  Febrvary  IS,  1SS7 
Mr.  ADDABBO,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  hear  expert 
vlewpolnte  of  an  Air  P^orce  sponsored 
monograph  which  wUl  certainly  be  hailed 
as  a  scientific  milestone.  This  Is  the  first 
edition  of  a  proposed  three-volume  mon- 
ograph which  Is  being  published  by  the 
US.  Air  Force.  It  was  developed  and 
written  by  Bruce  W.  Halstead.  M.D..  of 
the  World  Life  Research  Institute.  Col- 
ton.  Calif.,  under  a  Department  of  De- 
fense contract.  This  tremendous  and 
wonderful  work,  which  la  the  result  of 
over  22  years  of  effort.  Is  the  most  com- 
prehensive collection  of  data  In  this  area 
of  marine  biology  ever  written.  The  re- 
lease of  the  first  volume  has  received 
overwhelming  acclaim  and  acceptance 
from  world  leaders  in  the  field.  Because 
of  the  unique  problems  Involved  In 
graphically  portraying  Its  contents  only 
the  very  best  materials  and  production 
techniques  available  are  being  used  by 
the  US.  Oovemment  Printing  OfBce  In 
Its  manufacture. 

Although  the  publication  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  toxicity  of  marine 
organisms  in  the  broadest  possible  sense, 
the  application  of  much  of  the  data  that 
Is  represented  has  far-reaching  impli- 
cations to  such  widely  diverse  subjects  as 
medicine,  marine  biology,  natural  his- 
tory, fisheries,  public  health,  economic 
development,  pharmacology,  biochemis- 
try, sport  fishing,  scuba  diving,  pharma- 
ceutical, industry  and  military  opera- 
tions. I  was  also  informed  that  flsh. 
sponges,  jellyfish,  sea  snakes,  corals, 
worms,  starfish,  sea  urchins,  marine  tur- 
tles, sea  cucumben.  marine  mammals,  et 


They  Mut  Be  DoiHf  SomctkUf  Ri(fat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

ov  vnuzKiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThvTBday.  February  IS.  1967 
Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tixundshed  ch&innan  ot  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Oomnilttec,  the  ffentlemftn  from 
South  C&roUn*,  L.  Mkndbl  RivtRS,  re- 
cently answered  a  series  of  queatlona  on 
the  military  exchange  and  commissary 
system  for  the  Exchange  and  Commis- 
sary News. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
article  very  helpful  to  them  In  under- 
standing the  military  resale  system  and 
In  appreciating  the  Importance  of  the 
exchanges  and  commissaries  to  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
famiUes.  They  wUl  also  find  it 
useful  In  answering  questions  from 
constituents. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Chairman  Rivim  In  the  accompanying 
article  is  addressing  himself  to  the  ex- 
change and  commissary  system  as  it 
affects  the  consimier.  the  individual  serv- 
ice family.  It  may  be  that  there  is  room 
for  Improvement  in  the  procurement  and 
personnel  policies  of  the  system  and  it 
may  bt  that  the  Congress  will  have  to 
look  into  this  area.  I  want  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  know  that  the  committee 
has  not  neglected  this  side  of  the  picture 
and  that  we  will  continue  to  monitor  the 
operation  of  the  system. 

The  article,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Neubauer.  the  astute  managing 
editor  of  Exchange  and  Commissary 
News,  follows : 

Tun    Must    B«   Doing    Sowthimo   Right— 
A  Peawk  DiscuaaioM  or  thi  Milttait  Re- 
balk  Ststoi  bt  Iia  No.  1  Champion 
Repr«eentaUve  L   Mr-Non.  Rivsu.  the  pow- 
erful ChftJnnan  of  the  House  Armed  Servicea 
Conunlttee.    recenUy    »n«wered    a    eertea    of 
queaUona  put  to  talm  by  E*C  News  on  major 
lAsues   concerning   eicha,ngea    and    commls- 
aarl^.     Rivtas.  our  readers  wlU  remember,  !• 
the  man  who  a&ld  tl  any  commlawirtes  art 
clowd  It  would  be  "over  my  battered  body." 
In   thla   report,   provided  CKciualvely   to   E&C 
NewB  readen.  tbe  chairman  speaks  frankly 


about  current  crltleUm  and  future  prpbLema 
of  the  comznlaaary  and  exchjuig*  aysteoui. ) 

Ur.  Chairman,  we  kzuv  yon  |«t  an  enor- 
moua  amount  of  mall  from  military  famlllea. 
Do  you  receive  a  grewk  many  complalnta 
about  tbe  cocuBlMary  and  exchange  •ya- 
tema? 

Bep.  Rnrou.  Not  reaUy.  We  dont  get 
nearly  the  volume  of  mall  w«  do  on  other 
problema  such  as  asalgamenta,  family  aepa- 
ratlana,  promoUona,  etc.  We  get  very  tew 
complalnU  about  the  eichange  and  com- 
mlBsary  systema  aa  a  whole.  Moet  of  the 
mall  comes  from  overaeas  and  concerns  the 
failure  to  stock  rartous  Items  la  individual 
exchanges.  Occasionally  we  get  complaints 
concerning  prices. 

What  Is  your  answer  to  those  who  com- 
plain about  prlcea  going  up  and  those  who 
Bay  commissaries  and  exchanges  have  lost 
their  value? 

Rep.  Rivias.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  U 
In  the  eating.  If  they  did  not  provide  a 
slgnieicsnt  saving  exchangee  and  commis- 
saries wouldn't  be  so  heavily  pairoalzed— and 
I  wouldn't  be  receiving  complaints  from 
those  who  c&nnot  get  to  the  stores.  I  think 
It  was  your  own  paper  that  flrsl  pointed  out 
the  commissaries  have  now  passed  SI  bllMon 
a  year  In  combined  aalea.  Exchange  and 
commissary  business  keeps  going  up.  so  they 
must  be  doing  something  right. 

Tou  will  Biways  And  socnebody  who  found 
something  aelUng  che&per  In  a  cocnmsrclal 
establishment  than  in  an  exchange,  particu- 
larly In  areas  where  you  hAve  discount  stores 
and  no  stats  price  m&lntenance  laws.  But 
generally  speaking  the  avenige  costs  are 
going  to  run  less  in  military  stores.  I  sup- 
pose It  depends  a  UtUe  bit  on  one's  talents  as 
a  shopper.  But  I'm  convinced  the  military 
family  that  shops  regularly  and  conscienti- 
ously in  the  mUltsry  stores  saves  money. 
And  I  think  the  military  wives  know  this. 

The  markup  on  Items  in  the  commlaaary, 
as  you  know,  Is  &bout  three  percent,  enough 
to  cover  transportation  and  handling  oosts. 
It  doesn't  cover  the  cost  oC  the  stafflng  of 
the  stores  and  It  doesn't  provide  a  profit. 
How  could  conunerclal  establishments  con- 
sistently compete  prloewlse? 

The  markup  in  exchanges  is  more,  of 
course,  varying  with  the  item.  But  It  must 
be  remembered  tbe  exchanges  provide  an- 
other benefit  for  service  personnel — by  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  operation  of  welfare  and 
recreation  activities.  I  dont  know  tbe  exact 
figure,  but  In  1060  the  exchanges  provided 
something  Uke  SSO  million  for  welfare  and 
recreation  funds.  Exchange  revenues  must 
also  cover  the  operating  costs,  Including  sal- 
aries of  employees. 

Would  It  be  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  the  cost  of  everything  Is  going  up  and 
wholesale  prices  are  going  up.  commissary 
prices  will  go  up.  too.  but  in  your  opinion 
commlaaarlea  retain  thslr  relative  value? 

Rep  Rivxas.  Tea,  If  you  mean  the  value  of 
commlaaary  shopping  as  compared  with 
commerdoi  stores. 

I  think  you  might  atatlstlcally  make  a  case 
for  the  Idea  that  ths  value  ot  commissaries 
lu  a  fringe  benefit  Increases  In  time  of  infla- 
tionary pressure.  That  Is  to  say.  In  tlm«  of 
Inflation  everyone  spends  a  greater  percent- 
age of  his  Income  on  basic  foodstuffs  So  the 
comparative  saving  is  more  Important  in 
ternu  of  hla  total  family  economy.  Ws  ar» 
now  reaching  ths  outsr  limit  at  my  knowl- 
edge of  economic  theory. 

At  this  time  do  ytm  foresee  any  hearings 
In  the  coming  session  of  Congre«  looking  to 
changes   in    the   commissary   and    exchange 
systems? 
Rep.  Rmaa  No. 

Do  you  fed  you  have  the  support  of  ths 
whole  Congress  in  your  defense  of  ths  c(xn- 
mlasarles  and  exchajoges? 

Rep.  Rxvsaa.  Coagreas  is  W9li  aware  of  how 
ths  oommlaaarlss  and  exclianges  operate  and 
what  tbsy  do  aad  Oongrsas  bi 
change  in  the  ^stsms  in  a  good  many 


M  I  think  you  have  to  assume  this  fringe 
benefit  for  military  personnsl  has  Congrss- 
sk>nsJ  support. 

But  soms  members  in  Congress  seem  to 
regularly  launch  crmclams  ot  the  commis* 


Rep.  Rzvsaa  Congress  has  ntt.ny  memhers 
who  look  at  various  things  differently.  I 
think  It  Is  important  to  remember  th&t  the 
committees  which  have  been  delegated  Juris- 
diction by  Congress  In  this  area — the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees — 
continue  to  support  the  commissary  and  ex- 
change operations.  I  regret  the  criticism 
from  other  sources  which  sometimes  has  a 
had  effect  on  morale 

There  are  also  various  retail  groups  that 
perio<UcaUy  surface  and  atteck  the  commis- 
sary and  exchange  privileges.  Do  you  see  a 
likelihood  of  these  attacks  tsperlng  off? 
aivcss:  im  detznsx  or  tbk  rksaxje  ststem 
Rep.  RivzBB.  I  would  be  surprised  If  they 
did.  Human  nature  hasnt  changed  very 
much  In  more  than  3.000  years  of  recorded 
hUtory.  When  you  have  a  g4  bllUoo  market 
there  will  always  be  a  lot  of  fellows  trying 
to  get  a  slice  of  It. 

Are  there  any  plans  to  cut  retirees  out  of 
the  cocnmlssary  prlvUege? 

Bep.  Rtvass.  I  know  of  no  plans  to  exclude 
retirees  fn»n  commissaries  sod  I  would  op- 
pose such  a  move.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
they  were  led  to  expect. 

We  all  know  the  size  of  the  retired  rolls 
are  growing  rapidly.  Coiild  tbe  very  slae  of 
the  retired  population  In  time  cause 
problems? 

Rep.  RiVESs.  I  suppose  It  would  depend 
on  how  the  retired  populatloo  near  com- 
missaries Increases  and  the  use  retirees  make 
ot  tbe  stores.  I  know  of  no  plans  to  pro- 
hibit retirees  from  using  the  commissaries. 
On  the  other  hand  Congress  probably 
wouldn't  authorUs  ths  expanding  of  com- 
missaries for  the  purpose  of  serving  retirees. 
As  you  know,  the  Congress  appropriates 
the  money  that  pays  tbe  people  who  staff 
the  commissaries.  And  the  commissaries 
are  limited  In  ths  number  of  hours  they 
can  operate.  I  dont  think  Congress  would 
tw  willing  to  enlarge  the  staff  and  stretch 
the  hours  of  operation  Just  to  serve  re- 
tlreea. 

Ur.  Chairman,  you  said  they  would  only 
close  the  commissaries  over  your  "battsred 
body."  We  might  observe  that  so  far  at  least 
you  don't  appear  to  have  been  battered  too 
much. 

Rep.  RivcEs.  I  never  felt  better. 


Progressire  Actioa  bj  die  Asiericaa  Bar 
Aisociatiaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LLOTD  MEEDS 

or   WSSHWOTOll 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVCS 

Thursday.  February  if.  t9€7 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
89th  Congress  we  authorized  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  help  the  poor 
in  securing  legal  assistance.  A  thought- 
ful article  in  the  E>ecember  10, 1966,  lasue 
of  Business  Wedc  describes  how  the 
American  Bar  Association  Is  giving  warm 
endorsement  to  OBO's  legal  sendees 
program. 

We  become  justifiably  angry  when  peo- 
ple go  outside  the  law  to  overcome  ad- 
vetsUy.  But  a  "long,  hot  summer**  of 
rtoto  and  dvU  disorder  cannot  be  pre- 
Tented  tar  building  more  Jails  or  by  en- 


acting more  severe  criminal  punishment. 
Rather,  we  must  work  to  provide  legal 
remedies  for  legitimate  grievances. 

For  many  Americans  Imprisoned  by 
the  confines  of  poverty.  It  ts  difficult  to 
see  where  the  law  ends  and  Justice  be- 
gins. The  law  is  seen  not  as  a  helping 
band  but  rather  as  a  threatening  flst. 
When  we  demand  respect  for  the  law.  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  law  to  many 
poor  people  is  symbolized  by  a  gun.  a 
nightstick,  an  eviction  notice. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  helping  to 
change  the  poor  man's  fear  and  sus- 
picion of  the  legal  system.  ABA  lawyers 
participating  in  legal  service  programs 
are  spearheading  reform  in  debtor-cred- 
itor poUciefi.  in  employment,  and  in  land- 
lord-tennant  relations. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  American 
Bar  Association  for  this  public -spirited 
undertaking  and  would  Uke  to  bring  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  precep- 
tive article  In  Business  Week,  the  text  of 
which  follows: 

Tkx  Poott  Find  a  Fxxxno  ik  Coust 
To  tta*  poor.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe 
Portas  onoe  said,  tbe  law  Is  "an  aUen  force" 
devised  "by  the  establishment,  of  the  estsb- 
Ushment.  tor  ths  evtabUsbment." 

Whether  this  crlucism  Is  valid  or  not,  the 
poi^r  are  beginning  to  get  a  better  shake 
from  the  law  In  a  development  that  has 
wide  implications  for  business,  as  well  as  for 
the  legal  profession.  What  is  more,  this 
change — etlmulsLcd  by  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society  programs — Is  supported.  If  not 
encouraged,  by  the  American  Bar  Assn. 
Helping  hand 
Dominated  by  well-to-do  corporate  law- 
yers. ABA  Is  hardly  given  to  crusades.  But 
in  February.  1S6&,  the  associstlon's  House  of 
Delegates  unanimously  endorsed  use  of  fed- 
eral anti-poverty  funds  to  supply  legal  aid 
to  the  poor.  lu  support  bad  momentous  Im- 
pact m  fostering  the  government's  Legal 
Services  Program. 

Dissident  lawyers  have  denounced  the 
program  aa  "socialized  law"  and  an  Invasion 
of  the  sacred  attorney-client  relationships 
almost  as  unthinkable  as  tbe  Amcflcao 
Medical  Assn.  fighting  for  medicare. 

Tet  ABA'S  support  of  federaUy  subsidised 
legal  services  grows  steadily.  Prominent 
Wall  Street  lawyers  such  as  ABA  President 
Orison  S.  Marden  are  persuading  communi- 
ties across  the  nation  to  set  up  Legal  Serv- 
ices Programs  and  are  lobbying  in  Congreaa 
for  more  cash. 

Of  course,  support  from  ths  government 
and  the  bar  for  greatly  expanded  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  seemingly  pressnts  a  para- 
dox. 

Lawyers  would  hardly  be  expected  to  en- 
dorse a  program  that  could  revoluaonixe 
Imporijuit  areas  of  cormncpclAl  la.w.  Never- 
theless. Legal  Servlcss  lawyers,  bringing  oon- 
troversLal  test  cases,  will  push  for  changes  m 
lam  protecting  ths  consumer  and  governing 
•mploymsttt,  bankruptcy,  and  landlord-ten- 
ant r^aUons. 

The  government  would  not  be  expected  to 
subaidias  legal  sttacks  on  lU  own  house. 
Tet  anti-poverty  funds  are  paying  for  law- 
yers who  are  strengthening  the  voice  of  tbe 
poor  In  disputes  over  Social  Security,  un- 
employment, workmen's  compensation,  and 
benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  nation's  numy  welfare  agencies. 

Legal  Services  Programs  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  Legal  Aid  Societies  which,  sup- 
ported by  charitable  donaUcma.  have  been 
representing  the  poor  for  a  long  time.  Be- 
cause of  pervnnlslly  «hcrt  budgets.  I^gal 
Aid  Societies  bavs  handled  problems  on  a 
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VltllOUt    ftBT    OO- 


dento,  ooaoMUiis.  ud  (MtIiic  to  vln  oat-  mcaenUtloiu  on  why  the  TTnited  States 

_^i...-4  n—nii  i«>nmiiu  ot-ooirt  aetuenuiiu.                        ^_       _  Is  iBTOlved  In  the  w»r  In  Vietnam,  and 

^Sr^^^S^lSJ^SL  .  OK  diflmnc  Anothw  probi«n  ««,  he.  <•  ^J>»««  *hy  we  must  Me  that  eBort  through  to  a 

iJS  sSrto- PTOP«-  »n>  TOPPortwI  with  «-e  u..  poor  n^n'ijbto.  i^^  ;*•  "JV  weoeBaful  conclusion. 

iS?^fSSfTiS%nrio%  lo^r^Th.,  «.  .Trt«m  it«lJ.    A.  '"^^'^S-J'-J^i  I  ha™  ^"-  however,  seen  a  more 

oJt«.  but  not  »i-.y.  unk«l  wiu.  L^  A^"  ^"^^^J^  .  rLm"tSerSu«^y-  straightforward,  moving  account  of  our 

SocKrtlM.    Tiiey  h.7.  their  own  i»ld  »t«or-  MTdjbeing  a«Kl  In  .  gam.  tnej  mu«  p»,  participation   In   the   Vietnam   conflict, 

amy.    But  =«°™<^*J' '•TJ";  °f 'SlT'SSw  ThiJrpovwtj  Uwyw.  mu.t  Mil  the  Uw  u  both   milltartly   and   through  our  civic 

Uj.  local  -!«.  Of  fund,  by  don.ting  thrtr  .^^liiSTSSi  «i-or»  for  poor  p«)ple.  action  program,  than  one  written  home 


Ume  ftt  98  Ul  hour 

Oppofititm 

Bran  In  thew  mtIj  itsgw.  Uw  concept  h« 
CAuaed  B  itonn.  The  ^ovifnxar  of  North  D«- 
kot*  WM  »o  dliturb«l  th«t  he  Tetoed  two 
pnigrKzna  for  hU  state.  Sulla  against  pro- 
gruni  h»Te  been  filed  In  nortda.  CalUornl*. 
TexM.  and  WMhln^ton.  D.C. 

Prime  opponente  are  neighborhood 
Uwyere.  who  fear  a  Ion  of  biiolneM.  yet  teat 
caaes  produce  angry  Judge*,  too.  Washington 
OenenJ  ScMlons  Judge  Charlea  W.  Halleok 
tsaXiM  Le»al  Serrtcea  lawyers  "cniaadlng 
knlghU   on   white   chargers'   dedicated    "to 


In  fact.  Julian  Dugas,  director  of  Waahlng- 
ton's  local  program,  flgurca  that  78%  ctf  bU 
time  U  spent  on  this  educational  task. 
Minor  mcttera 
Moat  cases  handled  by  these  attomeyi  are 
simple  and  humdrum.  In  AuaUn,  Tei..  for 
example.  A  married  man  with  ilx  chUdren. 
earning  only  §440  a  month,  claimed  a  used 
car  dealer  breached  his  warranty.  Legal 
representation  saved  him  »50  on  a  MO  trans- 
mission replacement-  In  Philadelphia,  jwt- 
erty  lawyers  are  forcing  local  constables- 
minor  court  officials  empowered  to  handle 
evictions  and  sell  a  tenant's  goods  for  rent 


taking  every  I6c  caw  all  the  way  up  to  the  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  yp  ^  the  law.  rather  than 

Supreme   Court."  stretching  It  by  falling  to  give  proper  notice. 

X.  raxsH  ooHCCFT  jq^  example. 

Some  view  the  new  emphasis  on  poverty  Uuch   of   the   program's   success   to   date 

Uw  as  comparable  to   the  Impact  of  Ubor  oouat  be  laid  to  the  smooth  selling  Job  of 

laws  in  the  lesOs.     What  began  then  as  an  aba  leaders  who  have  worked  with  Sargent 

Ul-pald  crusade  evolved  Into  an  affluent  prac-  Shrlver's  Office  of  Koonomlc  Opportunity  and 


tlee  with  the  emergence  of  lavryera  who  ape- 
dallae  la  labor  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

In  any  event,  test  cas»  almost  certainly 
wUl  forge  new  ground  in  commercial  law 
and  In  legislation  covering  private  economic 
matters. 

Price  U*ttte 

Philadelphia's  Community  Legal  Services. 
as  a  friend  of  the  court,  has  charged  Into  a 
controvwsy  to  upset  the  Pennsylvania  milk 
eontiol  law.  which  sets  a  minimiim  retail 
price. 

Thomas  OIUiool,  the  CU9  attorney.  Is  tak- 
ing on  the  state  Ullk  Oontrol  Commission, 
(anuen.  retailers,  and  middlemen.  He  con- 
demns the  state  for  doling  out  iklmpy  wel- 
fare checks  with  one  hand  and  then  artlfl- 


wlth  local  bar  groups  across  the  country. 

On  the  one  hand,  ABA  has  counseled 
Shrlver  on  bow  to  structure  the  program  in 
a  way  satisfactory  to  the  bar  Provisions 
were  put  Into  the  program's  guidelines  to 
assure  local  control  and  to  protect  the  bual- 
ness  of  lawyer*  In  town. 

Tricky  taak 

On  the  other  hand,  selling  local  lawyers 
and  their  bar  associations  on  the  program 
has  been  delicate  and  Ume'Consumlpg. 
Harden  and  other  ABA  leaden  havs  toured 
the  nation  from  Oregon  to  Georgia,  quieting 
fears  and  persuading  munlcl  pall  ties  to  seek 
federal  funds  for  legal  aid. 

In  fact,  ABA'S  support  has  been  so  itrong 
that  this  year  It  found  itself  lobbying  for 


by  a  marine  lance  corporal  to  his  friends 
InCMclahoma. 

Thla  letter  from  L.  Cpl.  Barry  L.  Miner 
of  Picber,  OUa.,  appeared  In  the  Miami. 
Okla.,  IDally  News-Record  of  February  2. 
1967.  Corporal  Miner  recognizes  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  dirty  and  brutal. 
He  also  recognizes  the  valor  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  the  need  for  sacrifice 
in  the  cau£e  of  liberty. 

I  believe  Corporal  Miner's  letter  will 
bolster  the  conTlctiona  of  all  of  us  who 
believe  our  position  In  Vietnam  is  right. 
I  would  lllte  to  have  his  letter  appear  in 
the  Record. 
The  letter  follows : 

MAxm  Asiu  Horn  Bupfoar.  Man, 
(EorroB's  not*. — The  Marine  who  wrote  the 
following  letter  Is  Lance  Cpl.  Harry  L.  Miner, 
whose  parenu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  L. 
Miner,  live  at  Plcher.  His  mother  Is  pastor 
of  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  Ood  In  Miami- 
In  a  poatecrlpt.  Miner  writes  that  he'd  "really 
appr«clata  getting  mall  from  folks  back 
honu.") 

As  you  all  know.  Vietnam  Is  a  far  cry 
from  the  quiet  campus  and  streets  of  Miami 
Vietnam  Is  made  up  of  Jungles,  swamps,  rice 
paddles  and  mountains.  This  war  in  Viet- 
nam Is  a  dirty,  brutal  and  very  diOlcuU  war 
to  fight.  We  will  not  be  defeated  nor  will 
we  grow  tired.  Once  the  north  reailxes  thu. 
then  It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  path 
for  reasonable  men  is  the  path  of  a  peaceful 
settleoMnt. 
In  many  ways,  I  have  been  stunned  by 
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dallv  Inflating  the  price  of  a  necesaary  itaple     more  anU-poverty  money  than  the  Admlnls-      ,rtiat  I  have  seen  here.    The  conditions  that 


with  the  other.  Comments  Theodore  Voor- 
baea.  former  president  of  the  National  Legal 
Aid  *  Defenders  Assn.  and  a  partner  In  Phil- 
adelphia's Dechert.  Price  A  Rhoads:  "Thla 
guy  la  going  to  tread  pretty  damned  heavy 
oo  a  lot  of  toea." 

Other  best  cases  mix  Ideal Um  with  practl- 
oaUty.  Washington  lawyers  are  aeeklng  a 
precedent  to  ban  retaliatory  evictions  where 
landlords  eject  tenants  for  reporting  bous- 
ing code  vlolatlcms.  New  York's  Mobilisa- 
tion for  Touth  lawyers  are  pressing  trial 
cases  to  seek  more  liberal  tntopretatlons  of 
welfare  statutes. 

Unchanged  area 
So  far,  poverty  lawyers  have  had  few  land- 
marks to  guide  their  efforts;  fmly  rarely 
have  the  poor  had  clvU  cases  fought  to  courts 
of  ■4>peal  where  new  precedents  are  moule. 
Ccmjnents  a  Southwestern  lawyer  who  dl- 
recu  a  local  Legal  Services  program.  "There 
to  no  poverty  law:  It's  etlll  waiting  for  the 
courts  to  make  It." 

This  idea  of  forging  new  law  U  bringing 
changes  In  the  natton'i  law  schools.  Mar- 
quett«  University  is  reviewing  Wisconsin's 
statutes  and  will  recommend  changes  to  the 
state  legislature.  Georgetown  University  la 
taking  a  freah  look  at  the  federal  bureau- 
crary  to  see  if  long-time  government  pro- 
grams like  public  housing  ore  falling  la  their 
original  concept  of  belpmg  the  poor.  More 
subtle  changes  are  taking  place  Id  law 
schools.  Kot  long  ago,  a  standard  course  In 
hankruptoy  law  was  called  "creditor's  rights" 
because  thie  creditor  had  the  money  for  tbe 
lawyer.  Today'a  law  students  are  more 
likely  to  study  "debtor-creditor  relations." 

n.    OAILT    PKOai.XMS 

Efforts  to  fashion  new  laws  or  reshape  old 
ones,  though,  occupy  only  a  fraction  of  time 
for  most  poverty  lawyers.  They  are  busy 
UUgatlng  cases   that   never   will   set   prece- 


traUon  wanted  to  ipend.  It  sought  tSO- 
mllUoo;  the  Administration  requested  *36- 
milUon  (down  from  laT-mUllon  in  fiscal 
lOM } ;  an  economy- minded  Congreea 
trimmed  the  final  amount  for  thla  year  to 
about  aaa-miUion. 

As  a  practical  matter,  too.  vasUy  Increaaed 
repreeenUtion  of  the  poor  la  certain  to  spur 
litigation  on  which  lawyers  themselves  will 
thrive.  More  poor  tenants  will  be  fighting 
landlords,  and  more  Indigent  consumers  will 
be  fighting  merchanu.  "When  the  landlord 
sees  he  isn't  going  to  get  sway  with  some 
questionable  practices  he  has  been  using, 
he'll  have  to  hire  his  own  lawyer,"  says  John 
C.  Cummlakey.  a  Michigan  attorney  who 
beads   ABA'a   legal   aid   committee. 

PlnaUy,  ABA's  lupport  is  more  than  a  little 
colored  by  the  American  advetaary  system 
Itself.  As  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  observed  In 
the  19th  Century.  "Scarcely  any  pollUcal 
question  arises  .  .  .  that  Is  not  resolved 
sooner  or  later  Into  a  Judicial  queatlon." 
Lawyers  have  a  monopoly  on  representing 
cUentA  before  the  court.  Unleas  there  U 
competence  on  both  sides  of  every  dispute, 
attorneys  face  the  threat  of  losing  that 
monopoly. 


have  been  forced  upon  these  people  through- 
out the  years  of  oonOict  and  strife  are  stag- 
gering. Pew.  If  any.  o*  you  know  the  mean- 
ing ot  the  term  "neoessltles  of  life."  Be- 
lieve me.  these  people  know  Its  meaning. 
They  are  a  courageoiis  people  and  have  suf- 
fered much  In  pursuit  of  their  basic  liberties. 
I  have  found  that  I  tike  these  people  and 
believe  that  they  rate  my  reai>ect  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  Marine. 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  not  In  vatn. 
Every  day  I  flee  the  benefits  of  our  opera- 
tions In  the  field  and  in  our  dvlc  action 
programs  which  we  are  promoting  io  villages 
throughout  the  country.  I  know  our  pre- 
tious  liberty  requires  sacrifice-  That  price 
Is  now  being  paid  by  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Tou  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  your 
relatives  and  friends  who  are  fighting  here. 
All  we  as  Marines  can  ask  of  you  Is  that  you 
stand  behind  us  In  this  war  that  was  not  of 
our  making,  and  that  you  stand  behind  your 
government,  pray  for  us  all.  We  can  ask  no 
more. 

L.  Cpl.  HaasT  L.  Mnvni. 


Ab  Oklahoma  Mariae  Writes  Hobm 


Canal  Zoac:  Use  of  Fireanni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  ontJMOUA 
IN  THE  aOCSE  OF  RZPSESENTATTVES 

Thurtday,  Febrvam  IS.  Itfft 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.    Mr.   Speaker,   1 
have  heard   and   read   many  exceUeot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  caLiroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday,  February  16,  2967 
Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  after  occupa- 
tion by  tbe  United  States  In  1IN)4  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  that  territorial  possession 


became  a  model  of  law  and  order  ac  well 
as  of  mighty  engineering  and  sanitation 
achievement.  Ita  police  force,  formed 
partly  with  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  wore  the  khaki  uniforms 
of  the  fanftd  Rough  Riders  ot  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  and  CoL  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. In  the  perfonnanoe  of  duty,  they 
took  pride  In  measuring  up  to  the  stand- 
ards expected  of  such  heritage. 

In  the  Canal  Zone  courts.  Justice  was 
swift,  impartial,  and  adequate.  The  re- 
sult was  a  territory  relatively  free  of 
crime,  enabling  our  citizens  there  to 
sleep  behind  lockless  windows  and  un- 
barred doors. 

This  happy  situation,  indicating  a  high 
degree  of  personal  safety  In  an  area  pre- 
viously characterized  by  eodemlc  revo- 
lution and  political  instability,  lasted 
throughout  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  into  the  era  of  opera- 
tions. Indeed,  during  World  War  n.  our 
citizens  in  the  zone  usually  left  their 
doors  unlocked  at  night  as  well  as  In  day. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  condi- 
tions have  changed,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency of  reports  from  the  Isthmus  about 
the  lack  of  individual  security.  This,  no 
doubt.  Ls  because  of  the  uncertainty  and 
chaos  In  the  zone  caused  by  our  weak 
policies  dictated  from  WaAhingt<»i. 

Recently,  I  received  from  the  isthmus 
a  memorandum  on  the  use  of  firearms. 
dated  December  6.  1966.  that  was  issued 
under  the  authority  of  Col.  Walter  £. 
Mangerlch,  Staff  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
XJ3.  Air  Forces.  Southern  Command.  Al- 
brook  Field.  C.Z.  Attached  thereto  was 
what,  in  current  bureaucratic  jargon,  Is 
termed  a  "talking  paper"  on  the  same 
subject,  which  I  find  quite  disturbing. 

It  Is  not  clear  from  the  language  of 
this  document  whether  it  is  meant  to 
apply  only  where  the  Air  Force  has  ju- 
risdiction and  only  In  the  Southern  Com- 
mand. It  apparently  is  meant  for  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Air  Force.  In  any 
event.  It  is  In  circulation  In  the  Canal 
Zone. 

This  imusual  document  asserts  that 
"while  a  man's  home  is  still  genendly 
regarded  as  his  castle,  serious  limitations 
have  been  imposed  on  an  Individuals' 
historical  rights  to  protect  that  castle." 
It  further  declares  that  "the  law.  In  short, 
is  this:  Unless  a  prowler.  Intruder,  bur- 
glar, or  thief  Is  actually  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting a  violent  felony — the  law  wlU 
not  accept  a  plea  of  self-defense  to  axiy 
homicide  resulting  therefrom."  Does 
this  mean  that  our  householders  in  the 
Isthmus  must  wait  until  murder,  rape, 
kidnaping,  theft,  or  arson  are  com- 
mitted before  acting  In  defense  of  their 
homes?  This,  the  "talking  paper"  says. 
Is  the  "overwhelming  census  among 
lawyers  and  law  enforcement  officials. " 
What  lawyers  and  .what  officials?  I  am 
sure  no  Member  of  the  Congress  would 
support  such  Interpretation  of  the  law. 
Certainly.  I  cannot  imagine  any  red- 
blooded  VJ8.  civil  employee  In  the  Canal 
Zone  failing  to  do  whatever  Is  required  to 
protect  his  home  and  family  when  con- 
fronted by  an  intruder  who  has  already 
committed  the  felony  of  housebreaking 
for  which  he  could  be  arreated  on  the 
spot  by  any  occupant  of  tbe  home. 

As  to  the  Judicial  citations  with  which 
Colonel  Mangerlch  imdertakes  to  sup- 


port his  remarkable  manifesto  of  in- 
structions, it  Is  enough  U>  say  that  many 
courts  of  our  coimtry  have  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  mushy  sentimentality 
that  the  law  must  be  administered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  criminal  without  con- 
sidering the  rights  of  the  victiizu  In- 
volved. Yet  the  colonel  has  gone  further 
than  these  courts  In  the  evident  desire 
to  place  the  law-abiding  householder  in 
Jeopardy  rather  than  the  criminal  who 
invades  with  the  purpose  of  theft,  mur- 
der, or  rape,  or  all  of  these  crimee  fol- 
"iowlng  felonious  entry.  Such  distorted 
construction  of  our  laws  Is  not  only  ab- 
surd and  in  conflict  with  all  Anglo-Saxon 
principles  and  statutes  of  law  but  also 
serves  as  a  monstrous  encouragement  for 
the  increase  of  crime  wherever  our  flag 
may  fly. 

If  the  courts  and  public  officials 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  our 
innocent  and  law-abiding  citizens  and 
suppressing  crime  continue  their  mad 
crusade  to  reverse  the  law  and  protect 
the  criminal  then  chaos  and  disorder  will 
likely  prevail  and  thoso- responsible  for 
such  conditions  may.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, become  victims  of  public  wrath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  indicated  "talking 
paper"  invites  a  number  of  questions. 
Who  In  our  Government  is  re^x>nsible 
for  this  obvious  effort  to  brainwash  our 
citizens  on  the  isthmus  as  regards  their 
constitutional  rights?  Where  was  It  pre- 
pared and  by  whom?  What  was  Its  dis- 
tribution? Is  It  Intended  to  intimidate 
the  personnel  of  our  Armed  Forces  and 
their  families  throughout  the  world,  with 
special  emphasis  on  tbe  Canal  Zone 
where  it  was  circulated? 

Certainly,  the  subject  calls  for  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress and  I  trust  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services  [Mr.  Rivers]  will  launch  It. 

To  that  end.  Mr  Speaker.  I  quote  the 
Indicated  memorandum  of  Colonel  Man- 
gerlch and  Its  attached  "talking  paper" 
as  parte  of  my  remarks : 

DcrASTKUNT    or    THS    An    FoBca. 
HEADaDAaTxaa   VS.    Axs   Foacas 
SoTJTHmK    CoicMAKD,    Ai.aaooK 
At«  Foacs  Bass. 
Canal  Zone,  December  6,  1966. 
Reply  to  attn  of:  JAO 
Subject;  Uss  of  Firearms 

To:    WCDR.  OPS.  SrtJP.  CBS.  TOBP-K.  ACIC. 
WEA.   1970.   11&8.  TOe.  HS8.  CAU.  APS. 
BAND,  DXSP-H.  006.   1078.  1977. 
(Squadron  Conunanders) 

Consonant  with  ttie  expressed  desires  oif 
the  Commander.  USAPSO.  the  attached  talk- 
ing paper  covering  the  subject  of  "Use  of 
Firearms"  Is  forwarded  for  use  at  the  next 
commander's  call  within  your  organlaation. 

WALTZa  B.   MANGCaiCH. 

Colonel,  VSAF.  Staff  Judge  Advocate. 
OBX  or  iiaxAaMs 
Apparently  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and 
mlsundertandlng  exist  among  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependent*  concerning  the 
legality  and  appropriateness  of  armed  resist- 
ance to  prowlers,  intruders,  burglars  and 
thieves.  In  order  to  reeolve  these  quesUons, 
let  me  Interpret  what  amounts  to  an  over* 
whelming  consensus  among  lawyers  and  law 
enforcement  officials:  ....  while  a  man's 
home  is  still  genially  regarded  as  his  castle, 
serious  llmitaUons  have  been  imposed  on  an 
Individual's  historical  rights  to  protect  that 
castle.  Formerly.  Intruders  were  often 
greeted  by  shots  first  and  post-mortem  ques- 
tions afteruMrda  but  society  today  views  such 
demonstrations     of     rugged     Individualism 


rather  dimly.  The  law,  which  merely  reflects 
the  evsr-changlng  concepts  ot  society.  Im- 
poses severe  penalUes  oa  those  who  stUl 
reach  for  their  trusty  shooting  Irons  every 
time  they  hear  a  noise  or  see  a  shadow.  The 
law.  in  abort.  Is  this:  ....  unless  a  prowler. 
intruder,  burglar,  or  thief  is  actually  in  the 
act  ot  ootumitting  a  violent  felony — and 
this  is  very  Important — a  violent  felony  being 
one  which  in  and  of  itself  present*  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  life  and  safety  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  residence — the  law 
will  not  accept  a  plea  of  self-defense  to  any 
homicide  resulting  therefrom.  I  recognise 
that,  under  the  stresa  and  strain  of  the 
moment,  calm  deliberations  and  analysis  of 
an  Intruder's  intent  are  not  always  possible 
but.  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  put  It  not  too  long  ago:  ...  "a  fercspaaa 
is  not  sufficient  provocation  to  warrant  an 
owner  of  property  using  a  deadly  weapon  in 
Its  defease  •  *  •".  Tbe  Court  went  on  to 
•ay:  .  .  .  'Tht  rule  that  a  person  is  Justlltod 
in  umng  one  who  la  attempting  to  commit 
a  felocy  by  force  is  limited  to  oases  In  which 
such  klUlng  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
felony 

We.  here  in  the  Canal  Zone,  have  be«a 
singularly  fortunate  In  our  homes,  and  X  aay 
tills  with  full  knowledge  of  the  many  in- 
stances wherein  our  homes  have  been  robbed 
or  burglarised.  In  over  five  yean  there  has 
not  been  even  one  single  case  of  violent  theft 
from  a  home  within  the  Zone,  and  that 
statisUc  Is  a  strong  tribute  to  the  military 
and  civiUan  law  enforcement  agenclaa  as  well 
as  the  IntulUve  restraints  which  our  dtlaens 
have  exercised.  It  would  be  tragic  U  this 
remarkable  record  were  suddenly  to  be 
brok«n  by  tbe  ill-advlBed  rashness  of  any 
Individual,  military  or  dviilao. 

All  this  la  not  to  suggest  that  we  must  roll 
over  and  play  dead  In  the  face  ot  an  Intrusion 
into  our  homes — far  from  It — again.  ••  was 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court: — "•  •  • 
reasonable  or  necessary  force  may  be  used 
agmlnat  a  trsspaaser.  short  of  taking  or  en- 
dangering a  life.  In  order  to  prevent  such 

traapasa but   the  Court  added:— "If 

such  measurably  reasonable  force  is  Insuffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  trespass  or  taking  or 
deatructlon  of  property,  abasnt  a  violent  at- 
tempt oo  the  part  of  the  treapaeaer.  the 
owner  must  suffer  the  trespass  and  loss  of 
prc^>erty  and  must  seek  redress  at  the  hands 
of  the  law  rather  than  commie  a  homi- 
cide •   •  '". 

What  all  this  oomai  down  to  ai«  a  few 
almple  rules,  and  they  are  really  not  too 
restjlctlvs  when  we  tiiink  about  It  a  little. 
If  we  hear  a  prowler  outside  or  an  intruder 
inside  of  the  house,  don't — repeat  don't  reach 
for  a  gun.  Instead,  try  as  quietly  as  possible 
to  reach  the  'phone  and  report  the  incident 
•Ither  to  the  Air  Police  or  the  operator.  If 
this  is  impossible — and  recent  ecperiencee 
have  shown  that  the  newer  generaUcKU  ot 
Intruders  have  either  cut  'phone  lines  or 
lifted  a  downstairs  receiver  from  the  cradle — 
make  all  the  ncdse  you  possibly  can— yell 
out  of  the  windows;  stomp  on  the  floor;  drop 
noisy  objects,  or  do  anything  else  necessary 
to  frighten  the  intruder  away.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  most  of  the*e  individuals,  especially 
lAtina,  ara  ctf  the  "aneak-thlef"  variety  who 
run  at  the  tint  IndlcaUon  of  having  been 
detected.  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  wade 
bravely  in.  ready  to  do  battle,  because  that 
Is  the  moment  where  the  frightened  sneak- 
thlef  may  become  the  trapped  animal — and 
may  resort  to  violence  in  order  to  make  his 
escape.  Don't  do  that  which  our  own  Air 
Police  and  MlUtary  Police  are  under  strict 
ordera  not  to  do: — shoot  a  man  in  tbe  back  or 
shoot  merely  to  protect  property.  It  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  know  that  these  men 
may  discharge  their  weapons  only  at  an 
actual  attacker  on  their  own  person  or  an- 
other innocent  bystander — and  under  no 
other  circumstances.  In  view  of  this  weU- 
coaslder«d  Ui^tatlon  oo  profeaalonals. 
wouldn't  it  be  otmbly  tragic  and  fooUsb  for 
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&n  ftXBACenr  to  tek«  a  nfe  In  excbu)<«  for  ft 
wmllTt.  touter,  telCTlHon  ••t.  or  c»in<!ra» 

Allow  BU  to  mdd  Ui»t  the  Uw«  hm  In  the 
Cmnftl  Zoo*  »«  no  different  from  the  lftW» 
In  th«  United  Btatea  or.  for  tb»t  matter.  In 
p»nam».  In  Ui»t  RepobUc.  InOdentmBy, 
crlmM  of  Tlolence  other  than  crimM  de  pM- 
slonele.  %n  very  nlre  Indeed  and  the  known 
characterUtlce  of  the  "«n««»-thler  are  no 
different  than  the  onea  who  Btrlke  on  Base — 
they're  probably  couslna  at  that— «>  our  per- 
sonnel living  m  the  BepubUc  must  adhere  to 
the  same  limitations  a«  have  been  described — 
with  one  very  jallent  difference  While  peo- 
ple Uvlng  on  BaM  may  and  do  poaeeaa  Ore- 
arma  provided  Ihey  are  reglatered.  It  la  Ut- 
erally  Impoealble  for  American  military  per- 
eonnel  to  get  gun  permlU  from  the  OoanU* 
Nadonal.  Aa  a  reanlt.  ahould  one  o«  oar 
people  get  Involved  In  a  ahootjng  Incident  In 
the  KepubMo— all  other  factors  notwith- 
standing— the  Panamanlana  could  and  vary 
probably  teojiUf  ptoeecute  on  a  gun  charge. 
Are  there  any  queetloeiaT 


PMufol  EaiMiewit:  TW  Price  (w 
KaaanaB  liberty 


SZTENSK>N  OP  REMARKS 


van.  GLENARO  f.  UPSCOMB 

or  cauronn* 
IN  TH«  HOtJSK  OP  HEPBESENTATIVIS 

ThMTtdai.  febnMirw  1«.  I»«7 
Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attenLlon  of  my 
oolleacues  (o  an  article  by  Dumltru 
Duitelotxtl  which  appeared  In  February 
10  19CI,  tome  of  the  Aurora,  HI ,  Beacon- 
Newi  concerning  what  he  labels  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Ruroanias  enslavement. 
The  after  effects  of  the  Rumanian 
treaty  concluded  In  1947  as  we  acquiesced 
to  Soviet  terms  are  an  admonition  which 
must  be  remembered  as  we  assess  the 
same  peaceful  utterances  from  the  Com- 
munista  today.  In  addition  to  fedlng 
oompaalon  for  the  Romanian  people 
who  suffer  as  their  Qovemment  seeks  to 
grow  stronger  on  a  diet  of  trade  with  the 
United  States,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact 
that  trucks  movtag  south  from  Hanoi  to 
supply  the  Vletcong  may  well  be  powered 
by  gas  supplied  by  that  same  Rumanian 
OovemmenL 

XTndCT  leave  to  eKtend  my  remanta,  i 
■obmn  the  article  for  Indutdon  in  the 
Rcooo: 
ToDAT  Is  JOm  Aio<ivMa»«T  o»  UmtAjnals 


I    saw   RuaeUI   arrogance,   treachery  and 

appeUte  at  doee  range. 

I  aba  eipeilenced  the  dUtntereated  at- 
titude a£  American  delegatea. 

There  were  suppoaed  to  be  four  Oreat 
Powera  on  the  European  scene  In  thoee  days — 
the  U.S.,  Britain.  PYance  and  the  VSSM. 

At  that  Parts  Conference  there  wae  <mJy 
one,  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  cunning  and  aojne   astute   poUtloal 
moves  the  Soviets  convinced  the  other  three 
that  m  order  to  ensure  a  lasting  peace  any 
treaty  should  have  -Oreat  Power  Unanimity." 
The   three   western   nations   tell   Into    the 
trap     They  gave  Russia  veto  power  and  al- 
though outnumbered,  S-1.  the  Soviet  Onion 
got  what  she  wanted  and  more, 
■nie  treatiee  were  a  dlsaater. 
"Both  In  substance  and  in  tecbntral  draft- 
ing they  could  be  compared  unfavorably  even 
with  the  maUgned  treaties  of  1B19  and  leao," 
reBected  John  C.  Campbell,  a  member  on  the 
U.8.  delegauon.  In  the  book,  U.S.  In  W<x1d 
Affalla. 

-They  were  a  far  cry  from  what  the  people 
ot  Kurope  and  America  had  been  given  to 
expect." 

After  the  bitter  eaperienoe  of  the  war, 
after  all  the  propaganda  and  Use  lip  service 
paid  to  the  prlnciplea  of  the  AtlanUc  Char- 
l«-,  tie  said  Eastern  Europe  was  surrendered 
to  a  new  tyranny. 

The  only  hope   for   the   people  of  Eastern 
Europe  at  the  time  waa  the  United  SUtee 
Prance  bad   died   at  Verdun  in   1S10.     Her 
claim  to  "Oreat  Power"  statue  was  a  sham. 
BritaiD   waa    tired    and    econoniicaily    ex- 
hausted.   Her  empire  waa  going  to  pieces  and 
a  weak  Labor  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee  didn  t  know  how  to  stop  It. 
The  Soviet  Union  waa  In  sbamblee. 
Pour  years  of  hitter  and  bloody  war  In  her 
territory,  a   two-way  scorched  earth   poUcy, 
and   tens  of   mUUon  people   killed    left   the 
IJ£S.R.  only  a  shadow  of  tiie  "greatneee"  It 
claimed. 

The  one  and  only  real  power  lo  the  world 
at  the  time  waa  the  United  States. 

Economically.        Industrially.        militarily 
America  had  never  been  stronger. 
Yet  in  foreign  politics  the  United  States 


WaaUKCTOK.— It  happened  30  years  ago 
Ob  rU>.  10,  1»*1  a  large  black  limousine 
drava  into  the  courtyard  of  the  PalaU  d'Onay 
la  Farta.  It  cairlad  Geor(e  Tataraaeu.  vice- 
icamler  of  ixananta  and  minister  of  tonlgn 
aflalra. 

Oaelally.  he  wae  going  to  the  Prench  Por- 
elca  mniatry  lo  stgn  a  peace  treaty  that 
was  to  end  the  "state  of  war"  between  Bo- 
manU  and  the  Allied  and  ssenrlated  Fowcn. 
What  he  wae  in  tact  doing,  iwe  algBliig 
tke  Bosnanian  peofile  into  bondage. 

I  don't  know  a  he  funy  realised  at  the 
time  bt«  M  I  watched  his  ear  arrive  that 
pay,  lalay.  eoM  afternoon,  I  knew  there  was 
■a  hope  tor  imwiania. 

Aa  eeera%ary  faoeral  of  the  ecooomle  dele- 
faUoB  of  w^— «"ia  la  lM<k  I  had  had  plenty 
of  oppartantty  to  see  the  fardeal  oouutlone 
tinder  vtileb  Oka  peace  oonference  had  been 
oondtKited.  • 


America  was  la  no  mood  to  Hand  arm. 
in  no  mood  for  heroics.  It  waa  only  in  a 
hurry  to  get  the  whole  thing  over  with. 

"The  four  allied  govenimenta."  reported 
Secretary  of  State  James  Byrnes,  after  hla 
return  from  a  1»4S  meeUng  of  the  Council 
of  Porclgn  IllnUtera  m  Paria.  "cannot  In- 
deSnltely  deUy  the  making  of  peace  with 
countries  which  have  long  ceaaed  to  fight, 
simply  iMw^iirf  they  cannot  agree  among 
lliemaelves  on  peace  lenna." 

Appeasement  of  Russia  became  the  order  of 
the  day.     It  waa  peace  at  any  price. 

"The  Americana  are  giving  away  more  than 
the  Russians  are  aaklng  for."  remarked  the 
Communist  Romanian  boaa,  LttcreUa  Fatims- 
canu.  one  of  tlie  members  of  the  Romanian 
delegation. 

In  the  liope  of  befriending  the  Soviet  ogn. 
Eastern  Europe  and  parts  of  permany  we>« 
fed  to  him. 

What  happened  since  la  history. 
Tataraaeu     spent     years    In     Communist 
prisons-     Be  waa  released  only  to  die. 

Patnuicanu  was  elecuted  by  a  SUllnist  Or- 
Ing  squad. 

Romania  la  a  police  state,  hrying  to  find 
economic  recovery  In  a  land  that  wae  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviets,  then  left  to  the  mis- 
management oi  local  Communists. 
The  appeased  ogre  waa  not  appeased. 
One  billion  people  are  In  eapiivity. 
America  haa  not  had  one  single  day  of  reel 
peace.    A  ooM  or  hot  war  has  raged  etar  rince, 
still  no  end  la  In  Bight. 

PJow    appeasement    has    antHber    name — 
"peaceful     engagement."     It    la    voiced    In 
Washington  even  while  Amertcan  ioldlen  are 
being  knied  by  Communista. 
WIU  we  ever  learnt 


KUacr  Job  Corp*  Ceater  Ceiebratei 
Sccaod  AawMnary 

KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   KKW   J^tMKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RD"RKSHNTATIVE3 

rhtirsddV.  February  It,  19t7 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleasure  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  PattihI,  by  Inserting  in 
the  CoNOKissioMU.  RgcosB  some  of  my 
observations  on  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Center  In  New  Jersey  which  celebrated 
Its  second  anniversary  on  Saturday, 
f^bniary  11, 1M7. 

I  hoiie  to  attend  a  special  second  anni- 
versary program  at  the  center  with  Mr. 
p»TT«w  and  another  distinguished  col- 
league fi«m  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widi«»li.I. 
on  March  11,  1967. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  visit 
C^amp  Kilmer,  tour  the  center,  speak  to 
the  oorpsmen.  staff  members  aixl  Direc- 
tor D  L.  Webber.  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  addreaalng  the  November  23. 
19«6  graduating  class  of  more  than  150 
corpsmen  who  had  completed  their 
tmlnlng  there  and  were  about  to  go  out 
and  make  It  on  their  own  In  society. 

As  a  professional  educator,  former 
teacher  and  school  principal,  and  as  one 
who  came  back  to  high  school  to  com- 
plete my  secondary  education  after  in- 
terrupting It  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  World  War  n,  I  could  detect  the 
eagerness  of  these  yotmg  men  who  had 
completed  their  tralnhig  to  go  out  Into 
the  world  and  do  something  with  their 
recently  acquired  i*lll8. 

KUmer.  the  second  Mens  Urban  Cen- 
ter to  be  funded  and  begin  fighting  this 
Nation's  announced  war  on  poverty,  has 
not  had  It  as  easy  as  some  suspect.  This 
was  a  brandnew  concept,  of  moving  In  on 
poverty  at  its  roots.  In  the  ghettoes,  and 
reaching  out  with  a  new  ladder  of  hope 
to  the  young  men  and  women  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  and  cannot  quaUfy 
for  a  decent  Job, 

Naturally,  there  were  failures  for.  be- 
fore they  Jolfied  the  Job  Corps,  each  one 
of  these  trainees  was  a  failure,  a  dropout 
who  did  not  have  much  of  a  future  be- 
fore him.  The  fact  that  there  were  so 
few  fallurea,  perhaps  SO  percent  of  all 
those  eoroUed  at  KUmer  since  lU  Incep- 
tion J  years  ago,  Is  a  great  credit  to  the 
Center,  the  Job  Corps,  and  to  these  flne 
young  people. 

Then  there  were  neighborhood  hostlll- 
Ues  to  overcome  as  KUmer,  which  had  a 
glorious  history  during  World  War  n  as 
a  major  Army  port  of  embarkation,  and 
later  as  a  haven  for  victims  of  the  19SU 
Hungarian  uprlamg.  opened  Its  gates  for 
a  third  time. 

This  time  it  was  to  provide  a  training 
ground  for  as  marty  as  J. 100  corpsmen  at 
one  time.  These  young  men,  16  to  Jl 
years  old,  were  considered  by  many  as 
delinquents.  Some  of  them  proved  their 
erttlca  were  right,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  them  not  only  completed  their  voca- 
Uonal  md  academic  traltilng  at  the  Oen- 
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ter,  but  went  out  Into  the  community 
spreading  good  will  wherever  they  could. 

They  could  be  counted  on  to  provide 
manpower  for  worthy  projects  when 
needed:  they  could  be  called  on  In  a 
minute's  notice  to  donate  blood  to  a  com- 
plete stranger  when  an  emergency  arose; 
they  could  be  counted  oh  to  produce 
more  than  450  Explorer  Scouts  and  2S0 
student  government  representatives  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years. 

They  have  made  it  They  arc  now 
welcome  In  the  community.  When  they 
walk  the  streets  In  neighboring  towns 
they  hold  their  heads  high.  They  are 
proud  to  be  Job  Corpsmen — and  their 
neighbors  are  proud  to  have  them  In  the 
community. 


VctcraBi'  PeuiM  PayawHts 


security  benefits  from  having  an  advene 
effect  upon  the  veterans'  pension  pro- 
gram. The  new  income  limitations  con- 
tained in  my  bill  will  permit  veterans  to 
receive  the  Increased  social  security  pay- 
ments each  month  without  affecting 
their  continued  pension  entitlement. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  cooimittee  will 
soon  be  able  to  report  this  or  a  similar 
bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
soon  as  possible 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  KBW  Toaic 
IN  Tm  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Febnuiry  IS,  1$S7 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
g9th  Congress,  more  than  180  veterans' 
pension  bills  were  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
All  of  these  measures  would  have  liberal- 
ized the  pension  prt>gram  In  some  man- 
ner. Some  were  extremely  generous, 
some  were  modest  and  some  were  ex- 
tremely conservative.  Some  were  com- 
pletely unrealistic,  while  others  were 
quite  practical  and  contained  sound  pro- 
posals. The  merits  of  any  of  these  pro- 
posals, however,  became  a  moot  question 
In  the  eyes  of  the  administration,  be- 
cause their  designated  qwkesman  In- 
formed the  Committee  oo  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs that  they  did  not  support  any 
liberalization  of  a  pension  program  at 
that  time. 

Despite  this  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  veterans'  pension 
proposals,  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  unanimously  reijorted  and  the 
House  passed  H.R.  17488,  a  blU  that 
would  have  provided  cost-of-living  In- 
creases to  approximately  1.9  million  war 
veterans,  widows,  and  children.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration's  opposition 
to  this  proposal  continued  and  the  bill 
did  not  pass  the  Senate  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  89th  Conifress. 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  administra- 
tion has  finally  recognized  the  necessity 
of  increasing  veterans'  pension  pay- 
ments. The  President's  message  on  serv- 
icemen and  veterans  received  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  January  31  rec- 
ommends some  increases  In  the  peiision 
program.  It  Is  regrettable,  however,  that 
the  President's  recommendations  on  pen- 
sion are  not  as  generous  as  the  provisions 
of  the  bin  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year.  I  am,  therefore.  In- 
troducing today  a  pension  bill  contain- 
ing all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  plus  an  additional  pro- 
vision Increasing  the  Income  llmlUtlona 
of  existing  law  by  20  percent.  This  ad- 
ditional feature  is  necessary  If  we  are  to 
prevent  the  propoaed  Increase  In  social 
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Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  so  often  one  wlU  r^d  a  magazine 
article  which  makes  a  deep  and  lasting 
Impression .  I  ran  across  such  an  article 
recently  in  a  magazine  published  at 
Roclcport  Harbor.  Maine.  In  the  heart  of 
Maine's  scenic  coastal  vacatlonland. 

The  name  of  the  publication  is  Maine 
Digest .  The  article  in  question  de- 
scribed how  Yankee  ingenuity  and  the 
dedication  of  local  physicians  have  col- 
laborated to  bring  to  the  small  com- 
munity of  Ellsworth  a  modem  medical 
center  and  health  services  of  a  quality 
such  as  to  be  the  envy  of  people  living 
in  many  larger  cities. 

The  unique  achievements  recorded  at 
Ellsworth  are  such  that  they  could  serve 
as  an  example  to  many  oUier  commu- 
nities. Also,  they  reflect  great  credit  on 
the  medical  profession  as  well  aa  on 
local  civic  leaders 

It  Is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  story  of 
the  Maine  Coast  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Ellsworth  published  In  the  winter  1967 
edition  of  Maine  Digest. 

The  article  follows: 

No   MO«B    MCDICAL    "POTtWCIC*" — T^I 
ELIAWOITH   SToar 
I  By  Oeos  Peteraoa) 

The  concept  of  mMUdne  aa  practiced  at 
the  Maine  Ooa«t  Uemorlal  Hoaplt&l  In  BU- 
wortb.  Mklne,  la  unique  to  tbe  Btat*  of 
Maine,  If  not  Indeed,  to  all  of  New  Sngland. 
Rather  than  the  conventional  method  of  in- 
dividual phyuidanc  In  the  community  seeing 
their  respective  patlenu  at  thetr  indlTtdual 
ofllcee.  thlc  hospital  and  lt«  •tAff  of  medical 
and  surgical  tpeclallsta  have  almost  turned 
this  process  completely  around. 

Here  in  this  downeast  community,  among 
ths  most  highly  individualistic  populace  In 
all  of  the  Unlt«d  States,  stands  a  physical 
plant  and  growing  staff  of  medical  special- 
ists, practicing  a  total  concept  of  medical 
care.  Any  patient  seeking  dlsgnoais  or 
treatment  comes  to  a  cUnic.  centrally  lo- 
cated in  a  well-equipped  medical  facility. 
Prom  the  moment  he  or  she  enters,  tba  pa- 
tient is  immediately  placed  under  tha  egls 
of  a  highly  trained  specialist,  following  re- 
ferral by  an  equally  skilled  diagnostician. 
No  longer  does  the  patient  here  take  medical 
pot  luck  Each  phase  of  medicine  or  sur- 
gery Is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
doctor  meet  qualified  to  deal  with  the  spe- 
clflca  of  the  Indlrldual  case.  Moat  of  tbeae 
men  oome  to  the  hospital  following  a  resi- 
dency and  board  ceruAcaUon. 


Not  every  field  or  nuance  in  the  wide  realm 
of  medicine  or  surgery  ti  completely  covered 
as  of  this  date,  bat  the  Maine  Coast  Hospital 
Is  continually  growing  and  the  board  of 
trustees  is  ever  looking  for  the  right  person 
to  All  the  vacant  slots  oo  the  broad  table 
of  organisation.  The  goal  is.  of  course,  to 
ultimately  place  each  segment  of  the  grand 
design  in  the  hands  of  the  most  qualified 
and  able  man  svaUable  They  are  confident 
that  the  goal  can  and  will  be  reached. 

The  twelve  doctors  that  currently  form 
the  medical  staff  are  in  effect,  employees  of 
Maine  Coast  Regional  Health  PaclUtlea.  Inc 
Tbeae  men  and  women  have  come  to  accept 
stipulated  salaries  and  undertake  specified 
duties  within  the  framework  of  this  institu- 
tloD.  While  they  do  function  under  more 
tightly  knit  rules,  each  doctor  operates  un- 
der the  widest  of  penmsslble  latitudes,  main- 
taining s  scrupulously  guarded  personal 
Identity.  As  one  of  the  medical  staff  ex- 
pressed It  to  me.  "this  Is  truly  the  way  for 
us  to  guard  against  the  encroachment  of  the 
smothering  effects  of  socialized  medicine  " 
AH  of  the  doctors  who  come  make  their 
choice  freely,  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
here  they  may  concentrate  entirely  on  their 
own  q>acialty.  free  of  sU  administrative  wor- 
ries .  .  .  doctors  being  notoriously  poor  busi- 
nessmen. Here,  they  also  work  fairly  uni- 
form hours,  have  weekends  free  to  en)oy 
with  tbelr  families,  take  mcndatory  vacations 
and  enjoy  many  more  benefits  that  most  of 
their  outside  colleagues  do  not  Another 
provision  of  their  employment  is — every  sec- 
ond year,  at  a  maxinium.  each  doctor  mutt 
participate  for  a  minimum  of  a  weeks,  taking 
educational  courses  or  participating  in  med- 
ical seminars. 

Since  the  hospital  opened  In  IBM,  there 
have  been  added  four  branch  fadUtles. 
These  modern  outfwtient  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers  are  staffed  with  general 
practitioners  supplied  by  the  corporation 
All  of  the  administrative  details  are  handled 
by  the  central  facility  The  physical  sites 
of  the  medical  satellites,  which  surround  the 
central  plant  In  Ellsworth,  are  Southwest 
Harbor.  West  Gouldsboro.  Mllbrldge.  and  the 
newest,  the  Island  medical  center  In  Deer 
Isle.  Currently,  negotistlons  are  underway 
between  Bucksport  and  BCslne  Coast  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

The  genesis  of  Maine  Coast  Memorial  Hos- 
pital was  initially  prvtUcated  as  being  a  nec- 
essity for  the  residents  of  Hancock  and 
Washington  counties.  0\'er  the  years,  how- 
ever, it  has  evolved  as  sn  eipandtng  medical 
eocnplex  with  a  goal  of  becoming  a  model 
rural  regional  health  center. 

With  their  alghta  set  firmly  and  optimis- 
tically on  the  future,  the  administrative, 
medical  and  para-medlcal  personnel  see  their 
dream  constantly  progressing.  With  tangible 
evidence  that  their  dream  can  be  nurtured, 
cuiuvated  and  made  to  come  true,  these 
dedicated  and  capable  people  see  greater 
things  yet  to  come.  TTiey  vleualhse  for  the 
future,  units  for  the  care  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  aged  and  chronically  111.  mental  health 
and  preventive  medicine,  regional  cancer 
control,  a  school  of  practical  nurse  educa- 
tion, and  fadllUes  for  cUnlcal  teaching  and 
reaearch.  Perhaps  these  idealistic  crusaders 
may  be  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  their  more 
pragnaatlc  confreres,  but  they  are  completely 
sold  on  the  premise  that  they  are  the  keepers 
of  the  faith,  for  better  things  yet  to  come 
They  are  totally  convinced  that  they  have 
been  charged  with  the  high  calUng  of  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  most  modern  health 
complex,  to  provide  the  highest  caliber  of 
medical  care  for  the  entire  population  of  the 
area. 

Simply  and  Inadequately  sutcd.  the  pri- 
mary goals  of  this  embryonic  medical  dream 
are: 

1.  Creation  of  a  system  of  medical  faoiUtles 
and  servlcea  to  provide  the  Inbabltanu  of  the 
region  with  the  optimum  In  physical,  mental 
and  social  well  twing,  oonsistanl  with  oon- 
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tcmpormrr  advances  In  BClenUBc  and  bum&ne 
kBcyw1ad««. 

a.  To  Inaugurate  pertpbwal  medktai  cen- 
ten.  making  a  more  equltabte  baae.  in  tezma 
of  ooDvenlenc*  to  the  niral  paUenf.  at  fcbe 
Vizne  ttme  letting  up  k  co«ni»ehenBiTe  pre- 
payment method  of  setUlng  the  accrued  ooat« 
incurred  for  aer»ieeB  rendered.  Oth^  metb- 
oda  of  payment.  »s  yet  not  fully  explored.  a« 
t>«tns  Ktudled. 

3.  To  acquire  and  maintain  a  oomplement 
of  highly  qualified  medical  and  par«-medJcal 
peraonael,  place  them  in  a  rural  milieu  and 
atlU  Dot  •acrlflce  the  profe«*omal  aModa- 
tlooB,  facUlttca  and  intellectual  aUmuU 
deemed  neeeesarr  to  maintenance  of  pro- 
Oflteney  and  profcaBlonai  growth. 

4,  To  toaugorale  a  program  that  will  be  of 
national  ■ignlflcaooe.  o<ne  that  wUI  attack 
uid  aolTe  the  problem*  Inherent  In  ruT«l 
oMnmuntUea  acrooe  the  country. 

The  rooUTfttlnii  factors  In  the  Inception  of 
\Mm\T>m  Ooa<t  Memortal  Hoapttal  and  the 
stated  goaU  came  about  by  the  eipreaeed 
dcalree  of  thoee  ooocemed.  to  fulfill  two  un- 
derlying pcopoettlona  

a.  It  U  no  longer  logical  to  Bay  that  good 
health  la  merely  the  abaence  of  diae*ee;  but 
rather,  good  health  la  the  maximum  ptiyalaal, 
mental  and  aocial  well-being  of  each  in- 
dlTldual. 

b.  Attainment  of  tbeae  maxlrouma  la  no 
kmger  the  province  and  luxury  of  a  few,  but 
the  right  of  e^ery  human  being. 

AlUiougb  the  program  haa  made  Important 
•trldea  and  te  in  the  process  of  consolidating 
ita  poaltioo.  It  la  sUU  in  lU  Infancy.  It  haa 
y«l  to  overcome  many  formidable  obatadee 
ftod  opposition  that  throughout  history  have 
plagued  tiie  ad^-ancc  of  human  welfare.  It 
oaads  increased  funds  and  theee  wUl  con- 
Unoe  to  be  aought^from  goTomment,  foun- 
dations, and  private  philanthropy.  It  Is  a 
program,  once  described  as,  "A  blueprint 
for  the  future  of  rural  health  serrlcea,  not 
only  m  Maine,   but   acroae  the  nation." 

Ohn  tbU  grand  deeigs  and  alliance  suc- 
eMd  In  this  materialistic  era?  Is  tt  poadble 
to  prxjsnote  this  benevolent  cause  when  farces 
of  Inflation  and  govemmentaj  control  make 
rr*tT  pff*"g  day  more  dlfflcuic  than  the 
last?  The  apOBsora  respond  to  these  ques> 
tiooa  with  a  resounding  aSlrmatlve.  Ptom 
the  point  of  Tlew  of  an  outatder  looking  at 
the  noble  experiment,  with  a  less  than  Im- 
partial eye.  It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  they 
an  right  In  thctr  optimism,  for  they  are 
npit.  tbetr  cause  la  ;uat. 


A  DepArtMeal  •t  Bosiaesi  ud  UW 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  miMSTLVAina 
IK  THK  BOOSE  OP  RZE*RB3XNTATXVE8 

Thunday,  Febnuiry  16.  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvaxil*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  Commerce  and 
LAbor  Departments  were  given  separate 
Mentttles  In  1913.  It  seems  to  me  that 
President  Johnsons  proposal  to  merge 
tbem  OD<x  again  represents  fresh  think- 
ing. 

It  ofTers  constructive  p06siblltle6.  as 
the  PhUadephia  Inquirer  states  tn  an 
editorial,  which  are  well  worth  explor- 
ing by  Congress. 

The  Inquirer  feels  there  Is  much  to 
be  said  for  any  practical  move  to  en- 
courage greater  understanding  and  oo- 
operatlon  between  business  and  labor. 

Business  and  labor  relationships  have 
matured   considerably    since   the   eaiiy 


<teyB  of  the  century.  Enlightened  lead- 
en In  both  ranks  are  aware  that  a  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  concerned  with  promoting 
public  and  national  interest,  not  slmpty 
one  group's  Interest. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  the  In- 
quirer's comments  on  the  proposal  by 
Inserting  them  In  the  Record. 

I  might  point  out.  too,  that  Mr. 
Stuart  T.  Saunders,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  sees 
great  merit  In  the  President's  proposal. 
His  views  were  expressed  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  on  Sunday.  January  29- 
He  urges  that  the  Presidents  proposal 
"receive  the  most  careful  consideration 
by  Congress,  by  business,  and  by  labor." 
I  ask  that  his  remarks  In  support  of  the 
proposal  also  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom   the  Philadelphia   Inquirer.   Jan.    IS. 
1907] 
A  DB>aKTMKHT  or  BtniMBas  un  Laaoa 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  merge  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Is  hardly  a  new  Idea,  but  It 
offers    construcUve    poeeiblllUes    worth    ex- 
ploring by  Congress. 

Whether  the  advantages  of  such  a  merger 
would  outweigh  the  dlsadvantagee  would  de- 
pend largely  on  details  of  admtnlstratlTe 
structure  and  delegaUon  of  authority  in  tbe 
new  department.  There  ke  much  to  be  eald 
foe  any  practical  move  to  encoursge  greater 
understanding  and  cooperation  between 
business  and  labor,  and  to  emphasize  their 
common  Interests  for  mutual  benefit — pro- 
vided ttiat.  In  so  doing,  there  Is  no  subc^tU- 
natlon  oif  one  to  the  ottker. 

In  considering  the  President's  recommen- 
dation Congress  should  review  the  history  of 
t>oth  departments  and  refresh  its  memory 
on  the  drcumstanccs  of  their  origin.  A  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  cre- 
ated in  UK)3,  during  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Administration.  Ten  years  later,  under 
President  Wilson,  the  department  was  di- 
vided Into  two.  Prealdent  Johnson's  plan 
for  a  merger,  creating  a  Department  of  Bual- 
ncas  and  I^bor.  la  a  call  to  revive,  with  modl- 
flcatloos.  the  arrangement  that  prevailed 
from  1903  to  1S13. 

Business  and  labor  relatloDShlps  have  ma- 
tured substantially  since  the  early  years  of 
this  century.  Enlightened  leadership  In  the 
ranks  of  both  butlneas  and  labor  Is  aware 
that  a  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  be  a  lobby  group  for  any 
special  Interest,  but  should  be  oonceraed 
with  promotion  of  public  and  national  in- 


branch  of  the  government  along  more  effl- 
clent  and  econtnnlcal  lines,"  Saunders  aald. 

"It  aeems  to  me  that  the  Ume  has  oocne  to 
devek>p  a  program  of  reorganla&Uoo  which 
wUl  majfce  these  two  departments  of  the  cabi- 
net more  eflectlTe  and' dynamic:  eliminate 
unneceaeary  duplication  of  economic  statis- 
Ucal  services  In  the  now  separate  depart- 
ments; and  Join  the  forces  at  eoonocnlc  de- 
velopment and  manpower  resources  with  the 
hope  that  thla  erlU  produce  sreatcr  proflU  for 
business  and  better  employment  opportunl- 
Uea." 

He  said  "only  childlike  steps"  have  been 
taken  to  adjust  the  executive  department  to 
what  he  called  phenomenal  changee  Ln  Fed- 
eral aorernznent. 

"We  muat  ■Creamllne  and  modernise  the 
executive  branch  unleea  we  are  ready  to  con- 
cede that  tt  cannot  t>e  made  a  more  elfecUve 
Instrument  of  government."  be  said. 

"In  Che  long  sweep  of  history,  the  goals  of 
btiatnees  and  of  labor  are  oonaonaut.  The 
course  of  wisdom,  therefore,  calls  for  the 
mamigcment  ot  change  for  the  benefit  of  as 
broad  a  segment  of  eoclety  ss  possible. 

"Substantial  economic,  political  and  so- 
cial reeecmii  underlie  virtually  every  major 
managerial  dedslan.  The  well-t>elag  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  can  be  vitally  affected  in 
this  procees." 
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The  Secretary  of  a  Department  of  Business 
f,nn  Labor  probably  would  need  to  t>c  some- 
ooe  not  Identified  solely  with  either  group 
Tbcre  could  be  Unilersecretarles  or  C-ocn- 
■y^f  w«T«  Within  the  departmmt  beading 
agencies  oriented  to  business  and  labor,  re- 
spectively. This  would  be  somewhat  similar 
to  the  arrangement  approved  by  CoDgreee 
30  years  ago  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  given  Jurisdiction  ofer  the  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Force. 

[From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer.    Jan.    39. 

10«T| 

MsKOsa  Fatobbd 

Greet  merit  is  seen  by  Stuart  T  Saunders, 
board  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ball- 
road,  in  President  Jodinson's  propoeal  to 
combine  the  departments  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  But  be  thinks  Mr.  Johnson's  pro- 
posal "should  receive  the  most  careful  con- 
slderauon  by  Oongress.  by  business  and  by 
labor." 

The  recommendation  "should  be  regarded 
as  a  major  step  In  reorganizing  the  executtre 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  Febrvary  16,  19S7 
Hi.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  lust  been  advised  that 
an  old  friend  and  a  fine  administrator. 
Herbert  J.  Waters,  has  been  designated 
bT  the  Hooorsble  WllUam  S.  Oaud.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  to  take  charge  ot 
this  Nation's  International  war-on- 
hunger  program. 

The  new  head  of  the  war-on-hun«er 
program  In  AID  Is  a  rare  combination 
of  superb  planner  and  activist  In  the 
days  stemming  from  his  experience  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  in  1M9 
to  1952  and  subsequently  with  the  then 
Senator  HimPHBaT,  Waters  has  always 
been  known  as  a  man  who  was  not  only 
an  Iruiovator  but  a  man  of  action.  Wa- 
ters' far-slghtedneaa  Is  perhaps  best 
demonstrated  by  his  efforts  In  working 
with  Senator  Hdmpbiixy  to  redesign  the 
Public  Law  480  program  Into  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act. 

Waters  feels  very  strongly  thai  Nations 
should  develop  primarily  through  their 
own  efforts.  He  believes  that  our  pro- 
grams can  only  be  supplements  not  sub- 
stitutions tor  self-help.  He  was  one  of 
the  strong  advocates  to  eliminate  the 
"surplus"  concept  in  the  Public  Law  480 
program  and  replace  it  with  self-help 
requirements. 

Believing  that  self-help  Is  the  life 
blood  of  economic  development  and  be- 
lieving that  no  progress  is  sustained 
without  It.  Waters  pushed  bard  for  the 
elimination  of  the  "dole"  type  of  relief 
to  food-for-work  programs.  He  has  been 
active  In  formulating  programs  which 
provide  CS.  food  and  liber  to  stimulate 


greater  productlTlty  In  the  ald-reclplent 
oountrlea.  He  has  been  highly  Instru- 
mental In  working  out  practical  self-help 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  developing 
countries  to  improve  their  own  capacity 
to  provide  food  for  their  people. 

Waters'  responslbUitles  as  Assistant 
Administrator  (or  Material  Resoui-ces  in 
AID  cut  across  a  large  spectrum  of  re- 
sponsibilities, using  the  Nation's  acHcul- 
tur&l  and  industrial  and  transportation 
resources  in  fulfilling  our  foreign  assist- 
ance objectives.  He  has  been  responsible 
for  the  encouragement  and  participation 
of  the  VS.  small  business  in  the  supply 
activities  of  the  agency  and  for  activating 
obngressional  mandates  for  more  func- 
tional use  of  voluntary  agencies  and  co- 
operatives to  support  AID'S  objectlvee. 

However,  his  Interest  and  activities  In 
the  food-for-peace  program  In  which 
AID  has  always  had  a  major  role  led  to  a 
number  of  Important  contributions.  He 
was  in  the  forefront  in  focusing  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  combat  child  malnu- 
trition, sounding  a  battle  cry  nearly  2 
years  ago  In  a  major  address  In  Brazil 
that  led  to  new  policy  Initiatives.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  major  shift 
from  the  hand-out  type  of  relief  to  food- 
for-work  programs  and  new  impetus  to 
child  feeding  programs  such  as  the  Oper- 
ations Nines  program  In  Latin  America. 

Waters  has  ben  a  moving  spirit  press- 
ing AH)  to  revamp  its  programs  and  poli- 
cies to  give  the  highest  functional  priori- 
ty to  food  and  agriculture.  Waters  has 
always  emphasized  the  long-run  impact 
of  high  level  farm  production  at  home 
to  meet  world  food  needs.  He  has 
stressed  the  successful  economic  develop- 
ment abroad  will  build  UB.  markets  for 
farm  products.  He  has  been  more  than 
mindful  of  the  necessity  for  sound  popu- 
lation programs  which  are  vital  to  meet- 
ing the  food  crisis.  He  has  constantly 
pushed  tor  greater  flexibility  to  use  food 
aid  to  further  our  national  security  ob- 
jectives. 

In  his  new  reorganization  of  AID,  it  Is 
Administrator  Quad's  aim  to  have  Wa- 
ters concentrate  solely  on  war-on- hunger 
actlvltlea.  In  undertaking  this  new  as- 
signment, he  lias  indicated  Ills  convic- 
tion that  the  food-population  crisis  can 
only  be  won  by  maximum  involvement 
of  private  enterprise.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  underdeveloped  countries  can- 
not do  the  job  of  conquering  and  over- 
coming the  threat  of  famine  unless  the 
world's  private  and  governmental  re- 
sources are  mobilized  soon  and  ef- 
fectively. 
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Mr.  YODNOER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on 
January  27,  Oen.  Alfred  M.  Oruenther, 
retired,  who  waa  formerly  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander  In  Europe,  gave  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
CalUomla  on  the  subject  of  NATO. 


A  dlcest  of  his  address,  as  published  In 
the  Common weaJUi.  foDows: 

"PscsmvATiON    or   NATO   la   xif  "Youw   Bser 

iMTzaxsTs.  or  8pm  or  Pkanck."  Sstq  Oen- 

laat.  OauEWTHia 

Three  of  the  major  problems  we  face  today 
are  NATO;  the  German  question;  and  ttie 
Antl-BaUlstlo  MlasUe  (ASM)  dilemma. 

We  had  glren  economic  assistance  to 
Furope  under  the  Marshall  Plan,  but  In  the 
late  IMO's  the  area  reached  an  economic 
"plateau." 

Europeans  began  saying,  "We  need  secu- 
rity" e!nd  we  saw  growing  agitation  for  a 
security  organization.  The  flret  response 
was  the  Brussels  Pact. 

Nobody  really  expected  war  but  we  bad 
disarmed  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  It  was 
felt  that  the  leverage  held  by  the  other  side 
could  swing  the  balance  In  Euorpe  U  they 
chose. 

Although  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
signed,  nothing  was  done  militarily  until  the 
Korean  War  <1050).  But  tlie  Korean  conflict 
made  It  clear  Communism  was  again  on  the 
march.  Agitation  for  European  security  was 
renewed. 

Late  In  19S0,  President  Truman  spoke  to 
General  Elsenliower — and  subeequently  asked 
him  to  return  to  active  dOty  from  his  post 
as  President  of  Columbia  University. 

raXHCH    FtCHLLX 

During  the  Korean  War  everyone  was  mak- 
ing estimates  on  how  long  we  would  stay 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Most  gave  varying 
periods  of  time — but  some  said  we  wouldn't 
be  pushed  out.  A  fear  complex,  stemming 
from  Korea,  stimulated  the  military  side  of 
NATO. 

When  KlBenhower  toured  the  NATO  coun- 
tries after  assuming  command.  Denmarlc  had 
spent  300  mlUlon  kroner  (7k.=  Sl.OO)  on 
military  expenditure*.  The  foUowlng  year 
she  spent  some  seven  bUllon  kroner. 
Throughout  the  NATO  countries,  defense 
spending  Increased.  But  as  a  Frenchman 
stated,  "Nothing  falls  like  success." 

General  de  Gaulle.  In  saying  that  NATO 
must  be  out  by  AprU  1st,  has  created  a  real 
crisis.     And  where  does  that  leave  us? 

At  one  time  (1B5S).  I  thought  that  a 
Prench  withdrawal  from  NATO  would  be  a 
death  blow.  Was  that  a  correct  statement?— 
I  don't  know. 

Prom  a  geographic  potnt  of  view,  France 
is  In  an  extremely  vital  position.    Neverthe- 
less we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
NATO  a  Buccees  even  without  France. 
GEOWXHG  svncrrs 

The  altemaUve  is  to  go  back  to  Individual 
national  Interests  axid  history  has  taught  us 
that  this  has  not  been  too  successful. 

Some  think  the  threat  has  disappeared. 
Militarily  we  always  must  consider  two 
things:  capabilities  and  Intentions.  What 
are  our  opponents'  capabilities?  What  are 
his  IntenUoos?  Opinions  may  differ  as  to 
the  latter,  but  Soviet  bloc  c^MkblUtles  are 
continuing  to  increaee. 

It  la  to  our  vital  tntereete  to  preserve 
NATO.  But  tt  will  also  tw  dUfictUt.  It*  In 
your  vital  Interest*  that  It  continue. 

Some  friends  aaid  they'll  buy  nothing 
from  France  but  this  Is  not  a  very  construc- 
tive spproach.  No  one  lives  forever  and  we 
may  yet  see  change. 

The  alliance  concept  la  a  real  one  and  mutt 
continue. 

We've  been  troubled  for  years  by  a  balance 
of  payments  problem.  And  it  Is  a  difficult 
problem.  Last  year  our  balance  of  payments 
defldt  wa*  91.5  bUllon.  This  year  tt  oUght 
have  been  VIS  billion. 

NO  aoLunoN  tet 

We  have  tn  Germany  about  326.000  mili- 
tary personnel.  This  contribute*  (o  our 
balance  of  payment*  problem.  It  haa  been 
proposed  that  our  expenditure*  be  offset  by 
Germany  purchasing  military  equipment  bar* 


In  the  United  State*.     His  agreement  end* 
this  June. 

Germany  wa*  to  purcbaae  a  total  of  11.3 
bUUou  over  two  years.  But  she  ha*  had 
difficulty  doing  so  and  wanted  to  arrange 
some  postponement. 

When  ChanceUor  Brhard  was  here  last 
year  he  wttit  away  feeling  as  though  we  wve 
squeeslng — that  we  had  threatened  to  pull 
our  troops  out.  And  Germany  then  had  a 
change  of  government.  The  problem  haa  still 
not  been  solved. 

There  Is  now  a  renewed  Interest  In  puUlng 
oiu-  troops  out  of  Germany. 

QuxanoM  or  -mcxif  a 

It  was  felt  that  ground  forces.  especisUy. 
should  be  supplied  by  the  Europeans.  One 
can  make  a  good  argument  to  the  effect  that 
the  Europeans  haven  t  done  their  end  of  the 
job  to  this  respect.  The  European  r%Mons 
have  Intreased  military  appropriations 
though.  Theee  are  roughly  double  what  they 
were  a  decade  ago  and  they  have  Increased 
six  to  ten  times  since  Elsenhower. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  this  Is  the 
time  to  push  the  iseue.  It  might  cause  a 
further  unravelling  of  NATO. 

One  ptibllc  figure  now  says  'increase  NATO 
ground  forces  by  increasing  the  complement 
oi  Germans.'  Germany  now  ha*  13  dlTlslons. 
He  would  Increase  this  to  34 — but  thla  would 
cause  a  great  deal  of  nneaalne**  In  other 
European  countries. 

One  other  way — the  'trip-wire'  concept — is 
equally  unfeasible.  Here  we  would  blast  any- 
one passing  over  such-and-such  a  line,  with 
nuclear  weapon*. 

It  would  be  Inadvisable,  at  this  Ume.  to 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Germany.  Tlje 
question  Is  timing. 

The  Anti-Balllstlc  Missile  (ABM)  defense 
problem  surfaced  In  November  when  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McMamara  anounced  that  the 
Russlons  were  building  and  deploying  an 
ABM  system  In  selected  areas.  The  question 
has  become  very  hot  in  the  last  few  months. 

Last  night  McNamora  released  a  document. 
30e  pages,  on  tbe  ABM  situation.  By  seven 
o'clock  last  night  the  Soviet  Embassy  prob- 
ably had  36  copies  of  It  and  •ome  are  probably 
now  on  their  way  to  Moscow. 

mZDLK    IN    BATn-ACK 

In  the  early  flfUee  our  sdentlsta  started 
fiddling  with  the  problem  of  having  a  "bul- 
let hit  a  bullet"  as  the  writers  termed  It. 
This  la  wh*t  Is  meant  by  an  "ABM  system." 

Suppose  a  long-range  missile  were  sent  at 
us — say  from  Russia.  We've  developed  a 
radar  which  can  Intercept  It  and  notify  us. 
But  now  such  a  missile  would  release  "chaff" 
which  causes  a  large  clouded  Image  on  the 
radar  "Jamming"  It.  The  chaff  may  extend 
over  300  niilee.  The  question  Is  then  where 
to  hit  In  that  cloud? 

Now  a  radar  system  can  locate  the  point 
In  that  cloud.  We've  developed  the  Spartan 
missile  with  a  nuclear  warhead  which  doesn't 
have  to  hit  a  particular  point  within  that 
"cloud"  but  can  deetroy  any  mlaaUe  in  the 
area.  This  operates  In  the  exosphere. 
cauuD  XT  ax  too  latc? 

So  decoys  looking  like  mlaclle*  separate 
from  the  cloud  when  It  hits  the  atmosphere. 
And  we  have  the  Sprint  ior  that. 

The  argument  now  Is  that  if  we  develop 
the  ABM  It  wlU  oause  the  Russian*  to  put 
more  "umphh"  in  their  missiles.  McNamara 
says  we'd  t>e  better  off  to  put  our  money  Into 
stronger  offensive  weapon*  that  would  deter 
the  Russians.  But  shouldn't  we.  at  the  same 
time,  have  a  damage- limiting  capability  tn 
case  the  Rivalans  dont  look  at  it  that  way? 

President  Johnson  sayi  we  wont  develop 
an  ABM  system  now  but  will  negotiate  with 
the  Rus&l&ns  to  ban  antl-mlaeile  defense.  If 
we  get  no  result*  from  this  then  well  see 
about  an  ABM. 

SecreUry  McNamara  baa  stated  that  If  we 
had  the  ABlt— and  had  to  oae  It—we'd  pro- 
bably have  only  SO  million  caeualtles.    And 
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wltbout  «  w«'<l  auiUln  ISO  mllUon  In  e*»- 

ITIUIK 

CAimon  omaciBic 
Th*  ABM  dlMixn*  mMt  b»  aotnd  uid  w» 
rtiould  "J*™  It  with  a  mlnliniim  o*  poUtlM 
b«(ziK  InvolTed. 

I  ^  Ui  th*  mlUtrUT  'or  M  yM«  uul 
mllKKT  tipKtM  o««i  •eemsd  mo*  Impor- 
t«iit.  But  mciaMlngiy  It  aaenu  »  in»  tJi» 
aoofumlo  6lil«  U  ]u«t  m.  U  not  more,  un- 
ponuit  taiAii  tile  mUltaJT  B«fWOt. 

I-m  optlml»«c  tor  the  luture.  NATO  m»y 
ba  unr»TeUlii«  a  UtU«  but  Um  OwnnninlM 
world  16  bejlmilng  to  unr»»el  too.  _A«»a« 
Jrom  the  81iu>-8D»l«l  •pUt.  But«m  Earop« 
U  baTlog  mAiir  aMlouA  problems. 

We  on  handle  our  probleme  It  we  rwoaln 
true  to  our  objectuea.  {D6B) 

unwns  TO  wmmXM  oodtioks  rrnoM  »i.oo« 
a-  (Jctm  H-  lladonne)  De  GauUe'e  true 
alma  in  Buropet  A:  Felt  US.  dominated 
NATO  Not  our  inteuOon  but  when  one 
partner  owna  90%  oJ  reaourcea.  emaller  part- 
nen  tometlmea  think  ttiej  get  rougheiiod  ■ 
treatmeot.  HaTen't  looked  enough  at 
otben*  point  al  riem. 

Qi  (M.  B.  aoWamlth)  Did  Prea.  Jobneon 
tail  Turte  If  tbey  Interrened  In  Cyprua.  C.8. 
would  not  help  In  e»ent  ot  Sortet  attack? 
jl-   Dm't  know.     Dont  think  Ifi  true. 

Q-  Olfferencoa  between  Oraece  and  Tur- 
kar  being  rt«>lTed7  A:  Tea.  but  not  main 
NATO  problem.  We  think  Turka  abould 
Ignore  air  d«<enae  and  put  reaourcea  Into 
BTOund  lo«t:<».  They  think.  It  faced  by  mlU- 
ury  aggraaiflon.  O.3.  would  tUlbualer  In 
OH— groateet  mlbuaterlng  organization  In 
iKirld— and  what  would  they  do  meantime? 
O-  (Richard  B.  BlaikweUl  If.  aa  Walter 
Uppmajm  aaye.  Cold  War  li  ending,  why  are 
Ruaalaia  building  an  antl-mlaalle  «ysteni? 
A-  Gould  alao  aay  why  are  Buaslans  largest 
Buppller  to  North  Vietnam?  Many  Amerl- 
caiM  and  allied  eoldlen  are  dead  became  ot 
Sonet  equipment.  I  hope  Uppmann  la  right. 
but  we  ahoiUdn't  lower  our  guard.       (MJB) 


C— pgliliit  CattoB  Stonf  t  Bids  Will  Sire 
MiDmu  a  Year 
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Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago. 
I  adced  my  oolleaguea  In  this  House  to 
Join  with  me  In  supporting  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  saved  our  tax- 
payers not  leas  than  t2S  million  a  year. 
It  was  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the 
agriculture  bill  to  require  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  CorporaUon  must  seek 
eompetltlTe  bids  on  Government  cotton 
storage.  Unfortunately,  my  amendment 
was  not  accepted  by  the  House,  and  a 
chance  to  save  millions  at  a  time  when 
our  Nation  faces  such  a  fiscal  crisis 
passed  us  by. 

The  need  for  acUon  by  this  House  still 
exists.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my 
coUeaeuea  on  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  will  remember  well  the  polnU 
raised  in  debate  on  this  amendment,  and 
will  bring  before  us  a  bill  wherein  this 
has  been  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of  my  coUeagtiea 
not  fully  familiar  with  this  problem,  or 
the  tremendous  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  force  competitive  bidding  on 
cotton  storage,  I  wish  to  caU  their  atten- 


tion to  a  atatement  mads  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Compress  ft  Warehouse  Asso- 
ciation during  the  public  hearing  hdd 
by  the  NaUonal  Advljiory  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber  last  January  11,  In  San 
Francisco,  Calif.   The  statement  follows : 
Statimimt  or  H.  Wasi-ai  McAum,  BMLUilva 
Vica  PaaamaNT.   Ammicak   Cottoh   Com- 
Piias  &  WAkiHODSi  Association.  Wiamno- 
Ton.  D.C.,  «i  Tin  PoaLJC  H«*»iNa  or  TH» 
HanoNU.  AnvlsoaT  COKHiaaiON  oK  Food 
Aire    PnMa.    Mask    Hoi^iKa    Horn..    San 
FaAHClVxi.  CAi.ir.  jAHtiAai   11.  I»«7 
Following  inauguration  of  the  agricultural 
adluatment  programa  In  the  early  llOOa.  and 
prior  to  enactment  at  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  ^964.  the  price  of  American  M- 
ton   waa  maintained  above   lU  normal  free 
marketing    relationship    with    the    price    of 
cotton   produced   In   other   countries.     This 
difference  In  relauve  prlcea  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  the  producUon  of  for- 
•  elgn  cotton  and  a  corresponding  decUne  In 
the    demand    tor    American    cotton.     These 
developments,  and  the  rapid  buUd-up  In  sur- 
plus stocks  of  cotton  m  this  country  during 
recent  years,  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
bssic  changea   Included   In  the  new  cotton 
program  authorlMd  by  Congreaa  In  1»«« 

Let  me  assure  the  Commission  that  our 
members  unanimously  supported  the  cotton 
program  authorlied  under  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  10«»  when  It  was  before  the 
Congress  and  that  each  of  them  worked 
dllgenUy  for  Its  enactment.  We  stUl  be- 
lieve that  the  program,  ss  approved  by  the 
Congreaa,  la  essentially  a  good  one.  and  that 
It  provides  a  real  opportunity  to  materially 
Increase  the  movement  ot  American  cotton 
Into  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

At  the  moment,  however,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  that  a  "performance  gap"  doea 
exist  between  the  policy  enunciated  In  tne 
Act  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  Unplement  the 

Aa  thU  Association  understands  It.  that 
poUcy  was  set  forth  clesriy  and  precisely 
0,  prealdent  Johnson  In  hu  19«6  Agricul- 
tural message  to  Congress,  again  by  Secre- 
tary Freeman  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry June  U.  1965.  and  Bnally  this  policy 
waa  expressed  most  emphatloaUy  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Conference  Committee  accom- 
panying the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  at 
1905 

Prealdent  Johnson  conttrmed  that  he  was 
deeply  conscious  of  the  fuU  range  a*  cot- 
tons  problems  when  he  recognized  these 
problems  for  what  they  are— the  problems 
of  a  branch  of  Industry  whose  members  must 
ultunately  survive  or  fall  by  the  dladpUne 
of  the  marketplace.  The  Prealdent  put  It 
much  more  ably  In  his  agricultural  measage 
of  January  «.  1985: 

"We  need  to  change  much  of  our  thinking 
on  tarm  policy.  Just  ss  we  do  In  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  we  need  to  separate 
the  sodai  problems  of  rural  America  from 
ths  economic  problems  of  commercial  agri- 
culture." 

More  specifically,  the  President  put  forth 
In  tliat  same  Jiesssge  the  following  objec- 
tives for  cotton  prtce-eupport  leglsUtlon: 
"It  Is  eaaentlal  Uiat  cotton  be  competitive 
with  other  fibers  and  In  world  markeu.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  adopt  measures  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  and  the  level 
of  stocks." 

The  basic  principles  of  the  program  were 
very  ably  set  forth  by  Secretary  Freeman 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Foreatry: 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  cotton  ex- 
perts beUeve  that  X13.  cotton  must  be  tuUy 
compeUtlve  In  domestic  and  export  mar- 
keu .  .  . 

"A  basic  Improvement  which  I  hope  this 
OommlttM  and  the  coDgros  wlU  give  strong 


conalderaUon  la  to  free  tha  Ooramment  of 
the  responslbiuty  of  buying  and  aeUlng  cot- 
ton. Thu  Is  a  task  wa  do  not  want,  and  one 
we  cannot  perform  as  effectively  as  ths  open 
market. 

"It  beoomea  especially  Important  In  the 
current  crlsU.  tor  the  old  axiom  -export 
or  die'  U  particularly  true  In  the  case  of 
cotton.  Historically  we  have  exported  one 
bale  In  three.  With  rising  yields  snd  grow- 
ing competition,  incresslng  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  foreign  market. 

"After  four  years  of  experience.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  best  way— aa  a  pracUcal  matter — 
to  maximize  American  cotton  exporte  la  to 
move  cotton  through  the  private  trade  freely 
at  world  prices.  We  can  best  aocompUah 
this  through  a  low  loan  rate — near  the  world 
price — that  would  permit  cotton  to  move 
freely  Into  export.  Grower  Income  could  be 
supplemented  by  direct  payment  In  cash  or 
In  kind  or  by  diversion  paymenta." 

The  House  and  Senate  Conferees  could 
not  have  been  more  explicit  than  tliey  were 
In  the  following  portion  of  the  Conference 
Report  on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
19S5:  "The  committee  of  conference  eoi- 
phsslzes.  however.  tJiat  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  are  designed  to  move 
cotton  Into  trade  channels  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  export.  Reduced  use  of  the 
CCC  price-support  loan  Is  contemplated.  In 
any  insunce  where  the  Secretary  finds  that 
warehousemen,  marketing  assoclaUons,  mer- 
cJunls  or  others  engaged  in  bandUng  ootton 
for  producers,  or  parUclpatlng  In  the  pro- 
gram to  make  price-support  loans  available 
to  producers,  are  taking  actions  which  en- 
courage undue  entrlee  ot  cotton  Into  the  loan 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  cor- 
rective actlona   ss  may   lie  necessary." 

Despite  this  very  substantial  leglalative  lils- 
tory,  the  Agriculture  Department  persist  In 
cotton  storage  policies  that  were  developed 
In  the  past  when  government  programs  for 
cotton  consistently  encouraged  farmers  to 
grow  more  and  more  ootton  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  market  demand.  These  poUclee 
encourage  the  maximum  uae  of  the  price- 
support  loan,  increase  the  cost  ot  the  pro- 
gram snd  thereby  eonstltuU  a  very  serious 
threat  to  the  success  of  the  program,  and 
to  the  future  ot  raw  cotton  production  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

Of  particular  significance  are  the  follosrtng 
glaring  differences  that  eUst  between  the 
obJecUves  of  the  nno  ooffon  progrcm  and 
the  effects  of  the  rjciifin»  eoftoa  ttorafe 
poitcy: 

I.  New  program  obJeoUve:  To  raduce  coat 
of  farm  program. 

Effect  of  exlsUng  poUoy:  It  ignores  sub- 
stantial savings  to  be  achieved  through  re- 
duced storage  coat. 

n.  New  program  obJecUve:  To  keep  UB. 
cotton  competlUve  with  other  fiheea  and  In 
wt>rld  marketa. 

Effect  of  ellsUng  policy:  It  adds  to  coat  of 
VS.  cotton  through  high  fixed  storage  and 
liandllng  ratsa. 

in.  New  program  objective:  To  eliminate 
surplus  stocks  of  cotton. 

Effect  of  existing  policy :  ft  encourages  pro- 
duction of  cotton  for  which  there  u  no 
market  at  current  price  levela. 

IV.  New  program  objective:  To  reduce  uae 
of  prloe-support  loans  by  producers 

Effect  of  existing  policy:  Encourages  pro- 
ducers to  use  loan  as  speculaUve  device  for 
carrying  cotton  ultimately  to  be  sold  rather 
than  the  Intended  protection  against  having 
to  sell  at  harvest  time  when  prices  might  be 
temporarily  depressed.  

STOBAOK   rOLICT — tOAJ*   OOTfOH 

It  u  the  current  policy  ot  the  nSDA  to 
aMume  the  storage  charges  that  have  ac- 
crued on  all  cotton  that  la  acquired  by  the 
government  when  producers  default  on 
price-support  loana.  Only  when  a  producer 
fedeema  hla  ootton  from  the  loan  for  sale  Is 
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ha  r«<iulT«<]  to  jmj  tbe  storage  chorgeB  In- 
euiT«<l  during  the  Io*n  period. 

It  la  only  In  tfae  case  of  ootton  tliAt  price- 
support  loana  are  not  subject  to  deductions 
for  storage  ooet,  and  It  la  tbla  feAture  of  the 
prognun,  more  Uian  uiy  other,  that  encour- 
ages the  maximum  use  of  the  program,  and 
tOtlmatel;  serloua  abuse  ot  the  program. 
Under  theae  circumstances,  the  price-support 
loan  becomes  a  speculative  device — eoet-Iree 
to  the  producer,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer.  Aa  a  result,  an  enormous  cost  is 
Imposed  on  tJae  national  treasury  through 
the  acquisition  and  storage  of  millions  of 
bales  of  cotton  that  otherwise  would  have 
moved  Into  the  market. 

Although  the  competitive  position  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  tn  relation  to  ftHvlgn  grown  cot- 
ton bos  been  and  continues  to  be  largely 
determined  by  price,  the  aame  Is  not  true 
when  considering  the  overall  fiber  market. 
The  develoiHnent  during  recent  years  of  a 
wide  variety  of  man-made  fibers,  and  the 
availability  of  these  fibers  al  acceptable 
prices  dfmandw  an  emphasis  on  quality  that 
Is  not  possible  under  current  storage  pol- 
icies. The  ootton  farmer,  aa  well  aa  the 
manufacturer  o(  ootton  products,  must  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  the  consumer. 

By  providing  free  storage  to  farmera  who 
place  cotton  under  support  and  subsequent- 
ly elect  to  default  on  their  loans,  the  Gov- 
ernment actually  encourages  many  farmen 
to  depend  entirely  on  the  program  with  no 
regard  for  the  motket.  Aa  a  result,  large 
amounts  of  ootton  are  produced  each  year 
for  which  there  Is  no  market — at  least  no 
market  which  would  Justify  price-supports 
at  present  levela. 

STOmaaX   POLXCT — OCnOMMCNT-OWNKO   COTTOV 

Since  July  1,  l»sa,  the  n3DA  has  followed 
a  policy  of  storing  reconcentrated  govem- 
mant-owned  ootton  on  the  basis  of  competi- 
tive bids,  but  this  policy  boa  not  been  ex- 
tended to  the  government-owned  cotton  that 
remains  In  original  warehouses.  Under  the 
current  USOA  pollclee  all  cotton  taken  over 
by  the  government  must  remain  In  Its  orig- 
inal warehouse  at  a  fixed  monthly  st<M'age 
rate,  unless  such  wsrebouse  becomes  unfit 
for  storage,  or  until  the  operator  of  the 
warehouse  asks  that  the  ootton  be  moved. 
Although  faced  with  a  rapid  buildup  in 
stocks  of  government-owned  cotton  during 
recent  years,  the  Department  baa  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  a  policy  that  allows  the  operators 
of  original  warehouses  to  retain  government- 
owned  cotton  at  relatively  high  fixed  storage 
ratee.  and  free  of  competition.  Aa  a  reetiJt 
the  government  la  being  charged  with  stor- 
age paymenta  In  excess  of  those  that  would 
be  established  If  free  competitive  bidding 
was  extended  to  all  government-owned  oot- 
ton. Such  excessive  payments  are.  In  eflect, 
Gubaldlee  to  the  original  warehousemen,  botli 
unintended  and  unauthorized  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  have  been  eo  lucrative  that  many 
warehousemen  have  found  It  desirable  to 
pay  rebates  to  glnners  and  producers  to  at- 
tract ootton  Into  their  respective  plants. 
Under  Its  present  policy  the  UBOA  arbitrari- 
ly establishes  what  It  considers  fair  and  rea- 
ftonablea  rates  for  the  storage  of  all  govern- 
ment-owned cotton.  The  effective  rates  for 
the  current  fitorsge  year  are  38  cents  per  bale 
per  month  during  the  first  year  of  govern- 
ment ownership,  and  35  cents  per  bole  per 
month  on  all  cotton  that  has  been  owned 
by  the  government  for  one  year  or  more.  In 
comporUlon,  the  small  amount  of  cotton  that 
has  been  reconcentrated  on  a  competitive 
basis  is  being  stored.  In  some  Instances,  at 
rates  at  low  as  IS  cents  per  bale  per  month. 

Warebousemen  competing  for  reconcen- 
trated cotton  have  not  only  reduced  storage 
rates,  but  on  numerous  occasions  bavs  of- 
fered additional  savings  to  the  government 
by  eliminating  various  chargee  and  by  offer- 
ing generous  freight  allowances. 

In  spite  of  the  record  carryover  of  cotton 
on  hand  on  August  I.  10««.  the  current  situ- 
ation In  the  cotton  warehouse  Industry  Is 


highlighted  by  exoeaa  capacity  of  almost 
eleren  billion  bales,  l^e  total  capacity  ot 
warehouses  approved  for  the.  storage  of 
"loan"  and  government-owned  cotton  la 
slightly  over  Ifi  million  boles.  The  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  USDA  has  estimated 
that  the  peak  demand  for  public  storage  for 
all  cotton  (loan,  government-owned,  and 
other)  during  1966-fi7  cotton  marketing  year 
will  be  about  17.2  million  bales. 

Storage  policies  and  not  storage  rates,  have 
created  this  Imbalance,  and  failure  to  change 
these  policies  will  Inevitably'  result  in  a 
greater  imbalance.  The  over -expansion  of 
the  cotton  warehouse  Industry  la  the  direct 
result  of  following  cotton  atorsge  policies 
during  recent  years  that  have  not  required 
USDA  to  fuUy  utilise  all  existing  facilities, 
thereby  encouraging  the  construction  of  new 
and  unneeded  capacity.  The  effect  of  the 
new  cotton  program  on  both  the  production 
and  consumption  of  cotton  dramatically  em- 
phasizes this  need  for  change. 

In  a  compeUtlve  market  this  combination 
of  excessive  storage  capacity  and  rapidly  de- 
clining stocks  of  cotton  would  produce  sig- 
nificant reductions  In  storage  rates  and  han- 
dling charges  for  cotton.  However,  it  should 
be  emphasised  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions competition  is  permitted  on  only  a  re- 
latively small  part  of  th^  total  bales  in  eUx- 
oge.  We  appreciate  the  Department's  stated 
desire  to  maintain  a  healthy  cotton  ware- 
house system,  and  we  agree  that  rates  should 
not  be  established  by  the  Oovemment  that 
would  maintain  the  present  overexpanslon 
of  our  Industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  rates  should  tw  arbi- 
trarily established  by  Oovemment. 

The  problems  now  facing  this  Industry 
ore  the  result  of  substituting  the  decisions 
of  Government  for  the  decisions  of  ^e  mar- 
ketplace.    To   permlst   on   this   oourse    will 


Jeopardise  ths  future  of  this  entire  Industry. 
It  must  be  recognlBed  tliat  only  by  rates 
estabUsbed  by  the  competitive  process  can 
the  Oovernment  be  assured  ot  the  lowest 
cost  and  still  maintain  a  healthy  ootton 
warehouse  system. 

atrMMABT 

The  current  cotton  storage  policies  of  the 
United  Statee  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
neither  oonaixtent  with  President  Johnson's 
stated  objectives,  nor  compatible  with  the 
new  cotton  program  that  was  authorised 
under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I9fiS 
To  the  contrary,  theee  policies  wtre  devel- 
oped In  the  past  when  government  programs 
tor  ootton  consistently  encouraged  famien 
to  grow  more  and  more  ootton  with  lltue  or 
no  regard  for  market  demand:  they  are  out- 
dated, and  should  be  changed. 

The  present  status  of  AnKrIcan  ootton  Is 
highlighted  t>y  the  tremendous  volume  of 
cotton  that  has  been  placed  under  loon  and 
subsequently  acquired  by  the  government 
during  recent  years,  and  by  the  quantity  of 
undesirable  ootton  that  wUl  recnoln  In  gov- 
ernment stocks  at  the  end  of  the  current 
season.  These  figures  suggest  that  too  many 
people  both  In  Government  and  witJiln  the " 
cotton  Industry,  have  come  to  regard  the 
price-support  i>rogrun  aa  an  end  unto  Itself. 

To  achieve  slgnlfloonce  reductions  1b  the 
cost  of  the  program,  and  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess. It  is  proposed  that  ths  current  ootton 
stcroge  policies  of  the  United  States  I3epart- 
ment  of  AgrlcuHure  be  changed  to: 

1.  Require  that  all  government -owned  cot- 
ton be  stored  on  the  boaia  of  cocnpetltlve 
bids. 

2.  Prohibit  payment  by  the  Oommodlty 
Credit  OoTporatlOD  of  storage  costs  tnourred 
on  any  ootton  prior  to  Its  acquloition  by  the 
government  pursuant  to  the  price-support 
program. 
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LithuanuB  IndepcsdcDce 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  coKHxcncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Febrvary  IS,  13(7 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times 
the  propaganda  machlneiy  of  tbe  So- 
viet Uiilon  and  its  satellites  becomes  so 
all-pervasive  that  it  wears  down  even 
the  most  sophisticated  among  tho-sc  who 
are  exposed  to  Its  fantasies.  When  the 
recipients  of  this  type  of  Information  are 
the  less  Informed  or  the  gullible,  the  re- 


sult may  not  only  be  neutrality  of 
thought,  but  even  a  positive  acceptance 
of  the  distorted  message.  This  Is,  of 
course,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  propa- 
gandist, and  the  proof  of  his  total  ef- 
fectiveness. 

A  Krious  example  where  Communist 
propaganda  has  diverted  attention  away 
from  Its  own  wrongdoing  is  In  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  of  Lithuania. 
The  world  has  been  so  long  subjected  to 
Communist  naillngs  at  a  "dying"  West- 
em  colonialism  that  it  has  neglected  to 
appreciate  the  true  nature  of  a  very 
much  alive  and  growing  Soviet  colonial 
system.  This  new  Imperialism  lia.s  none 
of  the  enlightenment  of  the  old  colonial 
system,  and  amountf  to  UtUe  more  than 
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blAtant  boldlns  by  fore*  of  the  soveretan 
territory  of  another  nation. 

Uthuania  h»a  a  long  and  proud  hlatory 
of  Independence,  and  Pebruary  16  markJ 
the  49th  anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of 
thla  Independence  which  was  extin- 
guished when  BussUn  soldiers  occupied 
Its  land  to  IMO.  The  United  States  has 
refused,  as  part  of  Its  foreign  policy,  to 
recognize  the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  It  Is  of  utmost  Importance 
that  the  record  be  accurate  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  The  continued  denial  of 
freedom  to  the  Lithuanian  nation  should 
be  pointed  out  as  giving  lie  to  the  out- 
rageous claims  of  piety  on  the  part  ottht 
Communist  Imperialists,  and  their  simul- 
taneous attempts  to  direct  attention 
away  from  their  own  misdeeds. 

Most  Important  we  must  never  forget 
the  longing  for  liberty  of  the  noble  citi- 
zens of  Lithuania,  and  we  must  continu- 
ously feed  the  flame  of  hope  which  burns 
within  each  of  them.  It  Is  not  unreason- 
able to  anticipate  that  in  time  their  So- 
viet masters  will  recognize  that  the  desire 
of  all  men  to  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
destinies  can  never  be  extinguished. 
Thus  the  trend  for  the  assertion  of  na- 
tional independence,  which  Is  already  so 
apparent  In  the  Soviet  bloc,  will  extend 
also  to  Lithuania.  Let  us  hope  It  will 
once  again  take  Its  place  as  a  free  nation 
living  In  harmony  with  Its  neighbors. 

Let  us  therefore  mark  this  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  by  encour- 
aging the  continuing  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  by  dedicating  ourselves  to  Its 
.    eventual  reaU2atlon. 
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search  programa  were  carried  out.  It 
would  place  the  FAA  Administrator  In 
charge  of  overseeing  new  programs  and 
changing  old  ones  to  bring  about  a  rem- 
edy for  the  noise. 

More  than  15  million  persona  In  this 
country  are  alTected  by  aircraft  noise.  It 
can  shake  houses,  break  dishes,  Inter- 
rupt sleep,  and  cause  frazzled  nerves. 

In  the  past,  aircraft  neighbors  were 
asked  to  put  up  with  noise.  This  should 
no  longer  be  necessary.  Every  American 
has  the  right  to  quietude. 

This  is  an  Issue  that  has  concerned  me 
(or  some  time  now.  In  August  1M«,  I 
supported  the  creation  of  an  OfSoe  of 
Aircraft  Noise  Control  and  Abatement, 
according  to  an  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Rosihthax.,  of  New  York. 

At  that  time.  I  said  that  Uttle  had  been 
done  by  the  Ooverimient  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibility m  the  area  of  noise  pollu- 
tion. Today  the  situation  Is  still  un- 
changed. It  Is  time  for  definite  action  in 
the  matter  and  I  beUeve  this  bill.  If 
passed,  would  provide  the  stimulus 
needed  to  effect  a  gradual  stoppage  of 
aircraft  noise. 


OEO  Fawli  Used  Ta  FBaace  Tupayeri 
Wees 


Htitj    AiKraft 

E3ETENSI&N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

ow  >ntw  Tout 
IM  THE  BOnSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  It.  1M7 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill  to  help  cope 
with  the  problem  of  noisy  aircraft.  The 
bill,  originally  proposed  by  Representa- 
tive Clzmikt  J.  Zablocki.  of  Wisconsin, 
would  constitute  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958. 

It  would  see  that  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  takes  over  part  of  the  respor«lhllity 
for  alleviating  noise  pollution.  It  would 
also  authorize  an  Intensive  national  re- 
search program  to  cope  with  the  matter 
of  flolsy  aircraft.  It  would  require  the 
cooperation  of  aircraft  manufacturers 
and  designers. 

The  problem  of  aircraft  noise  has  be- 
come so  acute  a  social  blight  In  the  areas 
surrounding  our  cities  that  something 
definite  must  be  done  to  fight  this  now. 
First  of  all,  we  need  a  centralized  office  to 
serve  as  a  national  spokesman  for  air- 
port neighbors.  In  my  own  area  In  Cheek- 
towaga.  Clarence.  Lancaster,  and  Am- 
herst. NY.— and  across  the  country. 

We  need  an  Intensive  national  pro- 
gram that  would  devote  Its  time  to  the 
progressive  silencing  of  aircraft  noise. 
The  bill  by  Mr  Zablocki  would  do  this. 

It  would  authorize  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  see  that  the  proper  le- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOmSXAMA 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  February  IS,  t9S7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
believable discovery  that  our  tax  dollars 
were  used  to  Bnance  protests,  demon- 
strations, and  ururest  at  public  housing 
sites  to  work  on  public  opinion  Is  revolt- 
ing. 

We  In  Congress  are  to  be  asked  to  curb 
crime  by  voting  additional  tax  dollars 
for  more  poverty  programs  like  this? 
Strange  education.  If  not  curbed,  we 
may  soon  finance  safeblowlng  and 
moonshlnlng. 

The  folks  back  home  will  be  watching 
the  appropriations  proceedings  closer 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  article  of 

Robert  J.  Lewis  from  the  Washington. 

DC.  Evening  SUr  on  February  15,  1967. 

be  Included  at  the  close  of  my  remarks: 

FOBUH  TOLD  or  VS.  Md  to  Hotmnvo 


Simllu  protMU  have  Ixen  Capital  Bousing 
Autborlty  in  the  iMt  four  or  An  mootbs. 
but  the  report  aid  not  IdentUy  WMhlngtoo 
u  one  of  the  cltlee  studied. 

BIUUUS    LIMIT  ID 

The  30  dUee  effected  by  proteeU  oould  not 
be  itudled  Indlrtduilly  tiecaiue  of  a  UmlU- 
Oon  on  funde.  It  wee  explained.  But  pro- 
tects m  «U  cltlee  were  examined  Intensively. 
None  wu  IdentlBed  t>y  name. 

The  3-month  etudy  JolnUy  undertaken  By 
two  Waehlngton  consultant!  tor  the 
NAHBO — conaleUng  of  federal,  state  and  lo- 
cml  housing  end  urban  renewal  offldaU — 
said  tenanu  of  the  projecte  "were  not  lelf- 
organlzcd." 

Instead,  said  the  report,  "the  bseic  stlm- 
lUatlon  end  guidance  ceme  from  an  outalde 
force.  Supplied  directly  by  the  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  (antlpoverty)"  In 
three  ol  the  su  cltlM  studied 

In  s  fourth  city,  the  Instigator  of  tenant 
protests  wee  "an  informal  group  ot  clergy- 
men. coUege  faculty  and  othere." 

The  Injtlgator-group  was  formed  to  stim- 
ulate Uivolrement  of  apathetic  low-mcome 
neople,  particularly  Negroee.  In  community 
action  programs.  •  said  the  report  prepared 
by  Oeorge  Schermer  Asaodatea  and  Kenneth 
C    Jones,   both   of  Washington. 

Community-action  programs  are  funded 
by  the  federal  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity, the  naUonal  agency  conducting  the  ad- 
mlnlatraUon's   war   on    poverty. 

•T^inds  specincally  appUed  to  organising 
the  tenants  were  essential  to  sustain  the  ac- 
tivity," the  report  aald. 

"In  two  of  the  Instances,  moot  of  the 
organllere  were  tenanU  on  the  payroll  of 
the  community-action  agenclee.  •  the  report 
stated. 

OBGANIZEaS    POOa  PCOPLS 

"As  far  aa  can  be  determined,  no  tenants 
served  as  organlsera  In  the  third  Instance. 
In  all  Inatanoee.  the  organlsera  were  strongly 
moUvated  and  committed  to  the  cause. 
However,  they  were  poor  people  who  had  to 
have  a  source  of  Income  before  they  could 
function  effectively. 

"In  addition,  being  on  a  payroU  gave  sanc- 
Uon  to  the  activity  which  would  not  other- 
wise tiave  been  there." 

Noting  that  news  media  "gave  extensive 
coverage  to  the  meetings  and  demoostratlona 
and  aired  the  tenant  complaints  rather 
fully."  the  report  said  It  was  "Impossible  to 
estimate  what  proportion  of  the  tenants 
actually  supported  the  organizations  " 

A  NAHRO  official  said  the  consultants  had 
"no  speclllc  assignment  to  measure  OEO 
Unpact"— that  Is.  the  effect  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  communlty-acUon 
organllere  upon  the  effecOvenese  of  the 
demonstrations.  It  said,  likewise,  that  It 
doubted  IdentlBcatlon  of  the  clues  was  ad- 
visable. 
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Net  Needed  Here 


I  By  Robert  J.  LewUI 

Oovernment-flnanced  "community  acUon" 
groups  stood  accused  today  of  having  or- 
ganised a  sertee  of  disruptive  proteets  and 
demonstrations  against  pubUc-houalng  au- 
thorltlee  around  the  country  in  the  last  two 
years. 

The  charges  were  made  In  an  Independent 
108-page  study  Just  completed  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment Officials  and  made  public  late  yester- 
day at  a  national  houalng  forum  here. 

"Local  authorlUea  In  approximately  20 
cities  found  themselves  the  targets  of  clvlo, 
civil  rigbu.  or  tenant  organizations  charg- 
ing the  public  landlords  with  failure  to  do 
their  Job  and  going  so  far.  on  some  occasions, 
as  to  compare  them  with  the  a^uoilorda  they 
were  presumed  to  dlsplaoe.-  NAHBO  re- 
ported. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BKPRKSENTATIVK3 

Thursday.  Februarv  IS.  19S7 
Ut.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Spealcer.  re- 
cently the  Department  or  Labor  an- 
nounced that  It  was  awarding  the 
Iowa  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion »125,863  to  relocate  100  families 
from  12  southern  and  southeastern  Iowa 
counties.  Families  whose  breadwinners 
are  chronically  unemployed  are  eligible 
for  the  program. 

This  certainly  must  be  one  of  the  moat 
iU-advlsed  programs  ever  contemplated 


by  the  Department  of  lAbor.  In  the 
three  counUes  of  the  first  district  In- 
cluded in  the  program,  there  are  300  Job 
vacancies  right  now.  It  Is  the  height  of 
folly  to  move  families  from  communities 
who  have  plenty  of  job  opponinitles. 

On  Tuesday,  February  7.  the  Muscatine 
Journal  carried  an  editorial  which 
pointed  to  the  absurdity  of  this  program. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Not  Needed  Hau 

It  seemi  like  some  big  epender  In  the  fed- 
eral government  thlnlu  the  unemployment 
situation  U  io  bad  In  12  eouthem  and  south- 
eastern Iowa  countlee  that  SIM^eS  has  been 
auocated  to  relocaW  100  famlllM  whoee 
breadwlnnen  are  chronically  out  of  work. 

The  oountlei  In  the  program  Include  Wash- 
ington. Keokuk.  Mahaika.  Marlon,  Lucas, 
Monroe.  Wapello.  JefferBon,  Wayne.  Appa- 
nooee.  DavU  and  Van  Buren. 

Many  of  those  100  out-of-work  families 
(If  the  government  can  actually  find  that 
many  who  will  mo«)  would  presumably 
come  to  Eaatem  Iowa  counOeH  such  as  Mu»- 
caUne  where  Job  opportunlUea  exist.  In  fact, 
an  Iowa  Employment  Security  Commission 
team  wlU  be  starting  out  March  1  to  find 
prospectlTe  employers  In  the  triangle  from 
Cedar  Rapids  to  Dubuque  and  down  to  Bur- 
lington. 

We  should  be  elated  If  the  plan  would  help 
Mujjcatlne  Industries  And  desirable  workers. 
But  we  don't  think  It  will  work  that  way.  It 
sounds  more  like  a  ]ug-headed  way  to  spend 
the  taipayere'  money. 

People  have  been  moving  out  of  the  former 
coal  mining  area  of  sou  them  Iowa  for  years- — 
but  those  were  the  people  who  had  the  desire 
to  move.  They  had  the  willingness  and  the 
gumption  to  seek  new  Jobs  and  build  new 
lives.  Others  have  worked  into  new  fields 
of  employment  in  their  own  home  areas. 

Employment  in  the  la-county  area  where 
the  government  WUI  search  for  the  movable 
families  has  made  rather  impressive  gains  In 
the  past  several  years  through  efforts  to  at- 
tract new  industry.  Ottumwa,  In  Wapello 
county  has  an  unemployment  rate  of  SJ  per 
c«nt — well  below  the  national  average.  A 
totstl  of  1.450  new  Jobe  were  added  in  Wapello 
county  In  the  one-year  period  from  Decem- 
ber 1M6  to  December  IWMJ.  Appanoose  coim- 
ty  added  610  Jobe  during  the  aame  year. 

Industrial  employers  in  Ottumwa.  Center- 
vllle.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Fairfield  and  other  loca- 
tions In  the  13-oounty  area  are  looking  for 
•killed  workers. 

The  heads  of  families  eligible  for  free  re- 
location under  the  federal  spending  pro- 
gram would  have  to  be  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. They  would  be  low-income 
skilled  people  who  can't  find  Jobs  now  dur- 
ing a  period  of  nationwide  high  employment. 

Muscatine  industries  have  advertised  in 
the  la-county  area  and  have  foimd  good 
workers  who  moved  here.  Local  industries 
have  also  brought  in  workers  from  ouulde 
the  state — often  times  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Iowa  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion. TTiese  workers  who  wanted  to  move 
here  and  hod  the  wllllngnees  and  ablUty  to 
secure  Jobs. 

Employment  and 'family  moving  of  the 
kind  we  have  had  through  free  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged"— but  the  government 
program  seems  completely  asinine  during  a 
time  when  employers  within  the  la-county 
are  are  urgently  looking  for  good  workers. 

The  non-workers  who  cant  find  a  Job  and 
must  be  moved  at  government  expense  are 
hardly  the  kind  of  people  MuscaUne  would 
seek  to  attract.  The  government- paid  move 
could  be  an  opening  to  the  hand-out.  We 
have  enough  people  in  Muscatine  county  on 
public  welfare  now  without  using  moving 
vans  to  bring  In  mora. 


The  Critical  Tmts  of  AitMsobUe 
AkPoIMM    . 


E^CTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CiOJTOKWza 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  January  30: 1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  during  the  last 
few  years  to  see  develop  a  growing  na- 
Uonal recognition  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  finding  solutions  to  the  perplex- 
ing and  complicated  problem  of  effective 
air  pollution  control — especially  In 
America's  Increasingly  crowded  major 
metr(HX>litan  centers  where  some  80  per- 
cent of  our  population  will  soon  be 
living. 

As  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  ^ty 
Council,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee  continu- 
ously from  1949  td  1962.  I  have  main- 
tained a  deep  and  abiding  personal 
Interest  in  promoting  local  as  well  as 
State  i^d  NaUonal  action  In  this  crucial 
area. 

It  Is  universally  recognized,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  of  the  major  contrib- 
utors to  the  air  polluUon  problem  Is 
the  motor  vehicle. 

Today,  It  Is  estimated  there  are  ap- 
proximately 80  million  vehicles  driving 
on  the  Nation's  highways — and  In  this 
affluent  society  of  ours,  each  year  that 
number  increases. 

Experts  In  this  field  are  unanimous  In 
stating  that,  if  we  could  learn  to  control 
pollution  caused  by  Che  motor  vehicle,  we 
would  be  a  long  way  toward  our  goal  of 
creating  the  kind  of  clean  atmospheric 
environment  we  want  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  with  this  country's 
great  scientific  genius  and  producUve  ca- 
p<u;lty,  combined  with  the  unparalleled 
oi^anlzaUonal  and  admlnlstraUve  man- 
agement techniques  we  have  developed 
here  In  the  United  States,  we  will  be 
able  to  harness  the  wide  range  of  talent 
and  resources  that  have  made  America 
the  world  leader  In  so  many  fields,  and 
mount  a  truly  national  effort  to  elimi- 
nate, once  and  for  all.  the  dangerous  im- 
purities In  the  air  we  breathe. 

On  my  last  trip  to  Los  Angeles  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  prototype 
demonstration  of  an  afterburner  type  of 
auto  smog  control  device.  This  device 
had  every  appearance  of  an  ordinary  car 
exhaust  muffler,  somewhat  modified, 
and  built  for  easy  installation. 

I  was  impressed  and  Indeed  heartened 
to  realize  that  we  now  have  in  being  at 
least  one  effective  smog  control  unit,  re- 
quiring only  production  design  and  test- 
ing, which  reduces  the  hydrocarbon  and 
cartwn  monoxide  emissions  to  extremely 
low  values — far  below  the  present  Fed- 
eral and  California  State  standards. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  other  ef- 
fective systems  are  also  under  develop- 
ment at  the  present  time.  So  we  have 
reason  to  view  the  progr^a  of  our  scien- 


tific and  engineering  community  In  the 
area  of  automotive  air  pollution  abate- 
ment with  renewed  confidence  and  opU- 
mism  that  the  problem  can  in  fact  be 
solved  and  solved  completely. 

More  recenUy  I  was  delighted  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  a  very 
thoughtful  and  constructive  article  on 
this  subject  written  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Vamey. 
of  Los  .^Jigeles. 

lAr.  Vamey's  article,  entitled,  "The 
Critical  Years  of  Automobile  Pollution— 
The  Question  of  Concerting  AcUon." 
contains  some  excellent  Ideas  and  con- 
crete suggestions  to  outline  a  positive 
program  designed  to  solve  the  automo- 
bile air  pollution  problem  by  1672 — an 
ambitious  but  most  commendable  and 
very  possibly  realistic  objective,  given 
the  necessary  firm  determination  to 
achieve  this  objective  as  a  top  priority 
national  goal. 

The  article  follows: 
The  CamcAi.  Teaks  or  AtrroMoaiLE  Am  Pol- 

LDTtON — The      QUESTtON      or      COMCEKTINC 

AcnoM 

SUMICAXT 

The  main  need  In  the  automobile  air  pol- 
lution problem  is  to  arrest  the  contamina- 
tion before  It  reaches  disaster  levels.  Con- 
tamination re&chee  critical  levels  already. 

Present  control  programs  directed  to  im- 
provement of  new  car  design  will  not  reduce 
the  danger  for  some  years  to  come.  A  pro- 
gram to  reduce  noxious  emissions  from  exist- 
ing vehicles  is  required. 

Techn<Mogy  is  now  at  hand  for  eliminating 
the  emission  of  most  of  the  harmful  gaases 
In  automotive  exhaust.  However,  even  with 
maximum  effort  in  testing,  tooling  up  and 
Introducing  the  new  technology  on  a  mas* 
scale  a  number  of  years  of  continuing  threat 
must  be  expected.  Given  concerted  action. 
the  duration  of  the  threat  of  disaster  level 
air  i>oUutlon  may  be  reduced  and  the  areas 
affected  kept  local  rather  than  allowed  to 
becocne  regional. 

The  most  critical  Inmiedlate  problem,  be- 
yond prediction  of  dangeroxu  contamination 
levels  and  imposition  of  traffic  controls,  is 
that  of  retrofit  of  the  80  million  existing 
autos.  Second  only  to  that  is  the  Ottlng  of 
the  10  million  new  vehicles  each  year  with 
the  beet  state-of-the-art  devices  available 
The  overriding  quesUon  Is  how  best  to  oon- 
oert  the  action. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  clearer  organisation  of 
what  are  now  scattered  efforts:  the  genera- 
tion of  an  overall  plan  of  action  to  yield 
major,  visible  and  timely  results.  What  is 
needed  In  particular  is  a  focal  point  for 
analysis,  preparation  of  alternative  courses 
of  action,  identlflcatlon  and  networlUng  of 
the  most  attractive  plans  of  action  to  facili- 
tate executive  decision,  and  program  trouble- 
abootlng  on  a  national  scale. 

A  no-proflt  group  could  help  In  these  re- 
gards. Such  a  group  could  provide  support- 
ing and  advisory  services  co  government.  It 
might  also  provide  short-term  coordination 
of  particular  crvsh  programs  on  demand- 
It  Is  proposed  to  develop  the  planning  basis 
for  the  nucleus  of  a  single-purpose.  Inde- 
pendent, quasi -governmental  group  which 
would  function  during  the  critical  years  and 
then  disband. 


Abatement  of  automotive  air  polluUon 
requires: 

1 .  Inoorporation  In  new  automobties  of  the 
most  effcctlTs  means  to  reduce  eaxlaaloo  oC 
harmful  exhaust  gosses 

a.  Retrofit  of  exlsung  autos  with  tffsctlTe 
devloas 
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%.  R«fUlatloa  of  tr&iBc  vcduizie  tn  plftcw* 
mad  Ume  of  d&nger 

4.  Drvci6pment  ot  ina«a  truuport&Uoo 
which  will  drmw  loaw  frKrtlon  ci  the  amoff 
pfxidaclDg  auto*  from  th«  roMta 

Modiflc*Uon  of  guoUne  to  reduos  Rener*- 
tlon  of  the  harmful  gmasc* — ^hydrocarbon*. 
carboa  monoxide  ajid  ozld«a  of  nitrogen — 
doea  not  now  app«Ar  promlalng.  One  m»y 
vzpect  that  refulaUon  of  the  volume  and 
flow  0*  truffle  will  be  carried  on  ai  a  palllm- 
Uve  aa  Decenary  as  U  has  been  already  under 
emergency  condition*.  New  technology  for 
T"~"  traiuportatlon  and  the  electric  auta 
will  eventually  offer  relief  but  not  for  ten 
yn  or  more.  Thla  paper  demla  with  the 
nrtt  and  second  aapwcta.  the  new  and  old 
autocDObllea. 

n.  taacuBSXott 

Bxtatlng  Federal  and  California  law  §eU 
standards  of  emlMloQ  which  the  auto  manu- 
facturers have  sought  co  meet  by  carburetlon 
and  engine  modlflcatlona.  Such  at&ndarde 
have  been  met  marginally  In  new  cars  and 
under  controlled  condlUona.  It  U  now  clear, 
however,  that  the  efforta  to  date  are  Inade- 
quate.    Surveillance  under  the  auspices  of 


the  Loa  Angelea  County  Air  PolluUon  Con- 
fro*  DUtrlct  haa  determined  that  the  ma- 
jority of  new  vehicles  fall  to  meet  standards 
Inunedtately  on  introducUon  Into  service 
or  soon  thereafter.  While  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions decrease  considerably  relative  to 
unmodified  vehicle  enhaust  content,  oxidea 
of  nitrogen  Increase  markedly.  Engine  op- 
erating temperatures  Increase,  at  tlmee  dan- 
gerously. Power  loss  under  condlUons  of 
acceleration  may  be  serious.  Engines  deter- 
iorate rapidly.  Excessive  servicing  U  in- 
duced. The  harmful  emissions  increase  with 
age  of  the  car.  Driver  safety  is  adversely 
affected.  It  la  clear  that  engine  and  car- 
buretor modifications  accompUsbed  to  date 
and  currently  predicted  by  the  suto  industry 
are  not  nearly  equal  to  the  need. 

Afterburner  and  exhaust  recycle  systems 
have  been  under  development  for  many  years 
f^n^  are  now  proven  to  be  highly  effective 
on  both  new  and  old  vehicle*  for  reducing 
the  emitted  volume  of  harmful  gasac*.  Th* 
emission  levels  of  tbeee  systems  fsU  radically 
below  the  levels  permitted  under  present 
Federal  and  StaU  regulations..  The  Ubula- 
Uon  below  provide*  a  basis  for  ^tsdflc 
comparisons. 


Typical  unlsBtons  (muBodlfied  i 


Hy*iwsr1 

Uoot. 


rbans  <«»  to  90)  parts  pw  mll- 


Csfbon  motioilde   O  to  «  percent  by 

vohnnel.  „,     , 

Oildss  of  nltroi«fi  0 .000  fiarts  pw  miiUoo) 


Typical  tinltflon  Wvels  af  sum* 

tsBt  vvbkk  eqt)lptJi<d  with  sftcr- 

bfvner  sod  itxtuuist  r^ryclr  lyftem 


20  u>  W  ptf  u  per  million 

0.3  pnrrvnt  by  ralume... 
30O  parts  pec  million 


l*r««rnl  rpqiilmwmta  nrvdir 

Fnkrsl  nvulattoa  effecUve  la  1W6 

modal  year 


For   ragtnc   dlqthvm'n'   ^ 
califc  inches  or  more:  37&  p 
per  mUlkK). 

I.S  percent  by  volmnr. 


'  for  drlall  :»*  ".Vatomotlve  Air  Ponation."  4th  repert 
Conraw.  Jnly  1W. 

Ai^lcaUon  of  afterburner  and  exhaust 
iweyel*  systems  to  new  cars  Is  unquestion- 
ably pracUcal  in  light  of  tests.  AppUcatioo 
to  Atsttng  vehicles  la  almllarly  practlcabi* 
provided  a  sulUble  blower  for  supplying  air 
to  the  afterburner  eocnbustlon  chamber  Is 
provided.  Blowers  for  this  purpose  appear 
technically  promising  but  toaV*  not  been 
fully  developed.  Feasibility  of  retrofit  at 
afterburners  on  existing  vehicles  on  a  mass 
basis  would  be  enhanced  were  a  blower  not 
requiring  direct  engine  drive  available. 
Supplementary  support  for  such  a  develop- 
ment may  be  desirable. 

Cost  to  the  user  of  mass-produced  after- 
bomer  and  recycle  systems  would  be.  on 
the  order  of  ftfty  dollam  on  new  cars  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  dollars  Installed  on 
retrofit  autos.  Thus,  at  least  one  techni- 
cal solution  ot  the  problem  of  noxious  emis- 
sions is  in  sight.  Other  Impressive  develop- 
msnu  are  known  to  exist  and  should  be 
evaluated  on  a  cost  vs.  effectlveneae  basts. 
Legislation  and  regulation  at  the  Federal 
level  reflecUng  this  state  of  the  art  can  be 
drafted  soon.  The  problem,  In  fact.  Is  Urns, 
organization  of  effort  and  determination 
more  than  technology. 

Even  If  the  more  effective  afterburner  and 
recycle  device*  were  now  fully  tested  tn 
producUon  quantities  they  could  hardly  be 
Introduced  as  standard  equlpMnent  on  new 
cars  prior  to  the  1970  model  year.  Under 
present  regulatory  procedure*  and  with  the 
normal  year  and  one  half  lead  time  for  in- 
troduction of  significant  design  changes  in 
new  car  production,  a  minimum  of  two 
yean  would  be  required  before  the  first 
equipped  autoa  could  come  out  of  the  fac- 
tortea.  The  more  probable  time  wotUd  se«n 
to  be  three  years.  Each  year  only  ten  per- 
cent of  the  automobile  population  Is  re- 
placed by  new  vehlclea.  The  probable  three- 
year  lag  plus,  say.  five  years  for  somewhat 
over  half  the  vehicles  population  to  be  re- 
placed indicates  at  leaat  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuing automotive  smog  hazard-  The  peak 
ha.zard  may  be  expected  in  1071  or  Uter. 
considering  that  cars  give  off  more  fumes  as 
they  deteriorate  with  aga. 
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In  short,  while  Important,  It  U  clearly 
not  enough  to  attend  only  to  new  cars.  The 
risk  of  smog  catastrophe  Is  too  great.  Retro- 
fit of  old  cars  with  effective  devices  Is  essen- 
tial. But  the  problems  are  diverse.  There 
are  80  million  existing  autos.  many  oonfig- 
uratlons  to  fit  to.  and  there  would  be  visible 
cost  to  the  Individual  owner.  Resistance 
from  areas  not  now  seriously  affected  by  air 
pollution  is  CO  t>e  expected. 

A  national  program  needs  to  be  designed 
which  win  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  both  old  and  new  cars.  It  will  need  to 
consider  such  aspects  as  the  following: 

1.  Public  Policy,  LrgUlatlon  and  RegulAtion 

a.  Determining  new  leglslatlvs  and  regu. 
latory  needs  at  all  levels  (rf  government — 
federal,  state  and  local. 

b.  Preparation  of  legislation  and  regula- 
tory arrangements. 

c.  Coordination  of  leglslatloa  and  regula- 
tion on  a  natloowide  basis. 

7.  fTarduKtrtf 

a.  SelecUon  of  new  technology:  Campari, 
son  of  moat  promising  technical  approaches; 
Selection   of   tieet   available   approaches. 

b.  Establishing  standards  of  performance 
based  on  the  need  and  the  best  technical 
approache*:  Upgrading  ot  existing  regulatory 
rcqulremenU:    Development   of   new   regula- 

Story  requirements. 

c-  IdentificaUon  and  support  of  promising 
new  developments:  Oovernment  support; 
Non -government  support. 

d.  ProtecUon  of  emergency  public  Interest 
vs.  proprietary  i*.g.  patent)  rlghU:  equita- 
ble compensation  and  recognition  of  private 
Initiative  and  contribution. 

e.  Developing  production  capacity:  De- 
mand m  relation  to  present  plant  capacity: 
Priorities;  CentraUaed  vs.  decentralised  pro- 
duction:  Quality  control. 

f.  Developing  Installation  and  servicing 
capacity:  Field  staUoo  availability:  Training. 

g.  Inspection  of  vehicle  performance :  Fed- 
eral  policy  and  control;  Slate  administration: 
Ixical  execution;  Official  public  vs,  private 
inspection;   Surveillance  and  reporting. 

3.  economics— public  and  prlvaW  Impact 


a.  Costs  vs.  benefits  of  alternative  pro- 
grams. 

b.  Tax  Incentives  for  rapid  Implementation 
for  Industry  which  must  manufacture  and 
distribute;  For  the  driving  public  who  must 
buy  the  devices. 

4.  Public  Health,  aafetjf  and  education. 

6.  International  awpects 

a.  Exchange  ot  technology. 

b.  Coordination  of  mulU-natlonal  pro- 
grams of  regulation. 

c.  Foreign  car  imports. 

d.  Exports. 

e.  Interface  with  orgxnlsatlons  concerned 
with  world-wide  air  poUuUon  te.g.  UNESCO) . 

fl.  Program  formulation  and  integration 

a.  Networking  and  costing  of  alterxustlve 
plans  for  both  pilot  and  large-scale  programs. 

b.  Program  Integration  across  or(aiilia- 
tional  interfaces:  Government;  IndusteT. 

7.  Waj/t  and  mfsns  o/  ffenerating  oeeept- 
snce  of  plans  and  programs  and  instiffUiing 
action 

a.  Government. 

b.  Industry. 

m.  AN  AUTOMOTm  SMOG  CBOTTF 

The  scope  of  the  new  car  and  retrofit  pro- 
grams which  are  necessary  to  match  th* 
urgency  of  the  air  pollution  problem  sug- 
gests a  need  for  some  form  of  quasi-govern- 
mental group  to  concert  the  effort. 

This  group  could  be  a  focal  point  for  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem.  It  could  Idenufy.  Illu- 
minate and  encourage  early  solutions.  It 
could  develop  alternative  plans  of  action  for 
governmental  consideration.  It  could  pro- 
vide advisory  and  snalytlcal  support  services 
to  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government  at  the  federal  and  sUte  levels. 
It  could  perform  a  tronble-shooUng  func- 
tion La  the  public  Interest. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  public  Interest  the 
group  should  be : 

a.  Not-for-profit,  to  avoid  conflicts  of 
interest. 

b.  Supported  from  both  the  public  and 
private  sqctors. 

The  public  sector  support  should  Include 
both  the  legislative  and  executive.  The  pri- 
vate sector  support  should  Include  private 
institutions  of  an  educational.  sclenUfic  and 
philanthropic  nature.  Industry  should  pro- 
vide minority  funding  only. 

c.  Limited  to  the  automotive  air  pollution 
problem  and  to  a  ten-year  life  apan.  (Five 
years  may  siifBce.) 

A  new  not-for-profit  Institute  should  be 
considered,  perhaps  located  In  the  Los  An- 
geles smog  basin  for  emphasis. 

IV.  covBBs  or  acnoM 

A  network  has  been  developed  which  shows 
In  summary  the  general  form  and  time  scale 
of  a  national  program  which  oould  evolve 
through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  both  th* 
public  and  private  sectors.  Such  a  program 
seems  likely  to  emerge  from  the  Intense  na- 
Uonal  concern  over  progressive  pollution  of 
the  air. 

It  Is  proposed  now  to  develop  a  plan  for 
setting  in  moUon  the  nucleus  ot  a  group  as 
described  above  srhich  would  support  such  * 
program. 

Comment  is  invited. 
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Uaited  State*  May  Ticbtea  Belt  ia  Space 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  13.  1967 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Don  Smith  of  Newsday  Washington 
bureau  has  recently  written  a  series  of 
articles  discussing  our  national  space 
effort.    In  the  last  of  the  series  of  arti- 


cles, Mr.  Smith  examlnas  the  current 
problems  aaaociAted  with  the  decision  on 
the  post-Apollo  obJecUves  of  NASA.  Mr. 
Smith  has  provided  In  his  article  a  con- 
cise summary  of  the  needs  ot  our  coimtrr 
in  space  for  the  future. 

I  commend  this  article  to  your 
reading: 

Osscnn.  Apoixo  asm   ?— ^U.8.   Mat  Tiocrmf 
Bklt  IK  Bpacs 
(By  Don  Smith) 

WasaUfOTON. — FUghts  past  Venus  and 
Mars  in  the  IBTQs,  orbiting  space  laboratories 
with  crews  of  sU  to  10  men,  a  manned  land- 
ing on  ICara  by  1980— sJl  are  space  t^rxcj 
propects  for  a  procram  after  man  sets  foot 
on  the  moon. 

WhUa  the  posslbUlUes  for  the  future  are 
rich,  time  and  money  put  their  realisation 
in  doubt.  So  far  NASA  has  no  fixed  post- 
Apollo  program.  And  within  the  space 
a^ncy  there  Is  a  rift  over  whether  to  aim  teg 
flights  around  Uars  and  Venus  with  a 
manned  landing  on  liars  by  1990  or  to  limit 
the  objectives.  It  would  be  less  costly  to 
ooDOe&trate  on  mapping  the  earth's  re- 
souroas,  and  expanding  our  Icnovledge  of 
astnmomy  and  g^otMl  weather  forecasting. 

NASA  crfBclala  and  many  cou^essmen  have 
been  warning  that  unless  President  John- 
son^ 1068  budget  camea  close  to  •500,000, 000 
in  funds  clearly  earmarked  for  space  projects 
after  the  Apollo  moon  landing,  no  meaning- 
ful project  can  be  put  together.  And  NASA 
charges  that  Its  expensive  hardware.  Indus. 
trial  manufacturing  lines  and  highly  skilled 
complez  of  B6,000  agency  and  300.000  Indus- 
trial scientists  and  en^neers  will  drift  away. 

Tb«  need  for  NASA  to  know  where  It  can 
go  and  how  much  Congress  and  the  White 
House  are  willing  to  Invest  In  the  future 
cocoes  at  a  time  when  the  costs  of  the  war 
in'Vlfrtnsxn  are  steadily  rising  and  warnings 
of  a  general  tax  Increase  are  being  voiced. 
Also  there  Is  a  mounting  feeling  among  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  American  public 
that  While  the  Apollo  moon-landing  goal 
must  be  reached  and  the  cost  shouldered: 
Why  spend  addltlooal  billions  to  send  astro- 
nauts on   to  Mars.  Venus  and  beyond? 

For  top  NASA  ofllclals  the  problem  Is  com- 
pounded since  they  cannot  elTecuvely  move 
toward  any  post-Apollo  project  until  John- 
son annoimces  his  budget  and  Congress  acts 
to  grant,  chop  or  Increase  srhatever  amount 
NASA  aaks  for. 

A  dear  sign  that  the  coming  budget  hear- 
ings may  be  the  toughest  the  space  s^ency 
has  ever  faced  cosies  from  Sen.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  (D-N.U.>,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Science  Committee. 
"I  feel  the  Apollo  program  is  valid  and  will 
be  done  within  the  deadline."  Anderson  said, 
"but  I'm  not  very  enthuaiastlc  about  thelr 
proposed  new  programs." 

Reflecting  the  Increasing  congressional 
concern  with  over-all  rising  national  costs, 
Anderson  said.  "If  It  wasnt  for  Vietnam  then 
maybe  we  could  waste  a  bit  of  money  for 
manned  Venus.  Mars  and  Jupiter  excundoos. 
But  being  where  we  are.  faced  with  having 
to  limit  aid  to  highway  programs,  poverty 
and  others,  maybe  we  could  put  away  some 
(NASA)  proposals  for  a  few  years."  Ander- 
son who  has  been  a  supporter  of  space  spend- 
ing In  the  past  said,  "I'm  one  of  those  who 
Just  doesn't  buy  the  argument  that  unlws 
we  start  projects  now  it  wlU  cost  double  or 
triple  a  few  years  from  now.  I  think  that's 
NASA  propaganda." 

A  sharply  contrasting  view  comes  from 
Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague  (D-Tex  ).  second  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Space  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  NASA. 
"I  see  the  moon  mission."  Teague  said,  "like 
the  Lindbergh  flight,  too  important.  Parts 
wasn't  Important:  what  was  important  was 
that  such  a  night  could  be  made  Tlie  moon 
is  Just  a  step  along  the  way  to  deep«r 
ouinned   space   Sights"     Teague  and   other 


members  of  the  House  Space  Commlttes.  in- 
cluding Rep.  John  W.  Wydler  (R-Oarden 
City),  had  unsuccessfully  urged  that  hear- 
ings be  held  tiefore  the  8dth  OongrMS  ended 
to  determine  where  NASA  and  outside  ex- 
perts felt  the  space  effort  should  be  headed. 
Hearings  were  vetoed  by  committee  chair- 
man Rep.  Oeorge  kflUer  {D.  Calif.) ,  who  said 
that  be  was  confident  NASA  and  the  White 
House  would  oome  up  with  an  accepubls 
package.  Teague  and  Wydler  charged  that 
such  a  procedure  effectively  muzales  NASA 
officials  who  must  argue  In  front  of  Congress 
for  the  program  they've  been  given  even  If 
they  don't  approve  of  It  and  that  such  a 
procedure  gives  Congres  Uttle  control  in 
shaping  the  nation's  future  space  programs. 

ITBZMO  AR>U<0  L^STDVKKS 

The  Immediate  post-ApoMo  projects  will  In- 
volve Saturn  rockets,  lunar  excursloa  mod- 
ules (LEK)  and  command  capsules  left  over 
from  the  ApoUo  project,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Sum- 
mere,  of  NASA's  Advanced  ICanned  Ulaslona 
office  said.  "Logically  the  first  projects  wlU 
Involve  extensive  lunar  explorations  and 
long-durauon  earth  orbital  Olghts^  possibly 
keeping  men  up  for  six  months  to  a  yew  with 
crew  changes."  How  fast  the  post-Apollo 
projects  proceed  Is  directly  linked  to  the  base 
of  the  lunar  landing  IDself  and  more  crucially 
to  how  much  Apollo  hardware  is  left  over. 
Complained  one  NASA  ofllclal,  "At  this  point 
we  don't  have  the  money  to  order  our  own 
hardware  and  probably  won't  for  a  while.  If 
Apollo  should  require  all  Its  ssalgned  hard- 
ware we  wtU  really  be  hurting!"  NASA  of- 
ficials stressed,  however,  that  It  was  unlikely 
some  Apollo  material  wouldn't  be  available. 
In  testimony  last  year  NASA  oOdals,  re- 
flecting the  agency's  own  Indecision,  held  out 
Ave  project  areas  where  the  agency's  focus 
could  turn  alter  man  lands  on  the  moon. 
The  first  two  proposals  are  considered  tame, 
the  others  bold.  Here  Is  a  rundown  on  what 
they  propose: 

Economic  Benfftta  Emphasis — The  program 
would  Involve  projects  mounted  from  an  or- 
biting space  station  that  would  twneflt  man 
dlrecUy  in  such  things  as  direct  FV  and  TV 
broadcasting,  long-range  and  global  weather 
forecasting,  Inventory  of  earth  resources  and 
the  mounting  of  a  100-Inch  diameter  tele- 
scope to  give  astronomers  better  views  of  the 
solar  system.  Buch  a  program,  continuing 
Into  the  mid  and  late  1970b  would  also  have  a 
role  Ln  future  manned  flights  since  the  pro- 
posed space  platform  could  serve  as  a  launch 
site  for  planetary  fUgbU.  NASA  estimates 
the  cost  for  this  program  at  about  $3  billion 
a  year. 

Lunar  fzplorafion  and  Science  Emphasis — 
A  program  of  extensive  lunar  manned  mis- 
sions aimed  at  building  a  laboratory  on  the 
moon  and  also  using  the  mooo  as  a  stsglng 
area  for  further  flights.  NASA  puu  the  oost 
of  this  project  at  about  S3,&00.000  a  year. 

Planetary  Exploration  and  Science — A  pro- 
gram estimated  to  cost  MS  to  »6  billion  an- 
nually aimed  at  manned  and  unmanned 
flybys  of  Venus  and  Uars  by  the  mid  1070s 
with  landings  Id  the  late  1070s  which  would 
rely  heavily  on  orbiUng  space  stations  for  the 
mounting  of  planetary  probes. 

Prestige  Program — An  all-out  »A-bllllon- 
plus-a-year  maximum  planetary  effort  with 
space  sutlons  orbiting  In  early  1970.  a  lunar 
station  In  place  by  1974  and  early  flybys  at 
the  planets  with  a  manned  Mars  landing  set 
for  lOdO  or  before. 

Balanced  Program — A  less  costly  project 
that  would,  in  effect,  carry  out  the  ^ims  of 
aU  four  programs  at  an  annual  peak  cost  of 
M.a  billion  that  would  push  target  dat^  back 
by  aiming  for  planetary  flybys  In  the  lata 
1B70S  and  orbiting  earth  and  lunar  space 
stations  sometime  Ln  the  mid  1970e. 

Most  NASA  oSlclalj  lean  toward  the  bal- 
anced program  as  the  most  logical.  They  be- 
lieve, and  hope  to  convince  Congress  and  the 
public,  that  by  early  projects  aiding  the  na- 
tion^ economy  such  as  the  broadcasting  and 


weather  forecasting,  moping  and  resource 
studlss,  which  they  can  mount  from  orbiting 
stations,  the  challenges  of  manned  planetary 
flights  wUl  be  more  acceptable  and  more 
wUUngly  funded. 

As  one  NASA  scientist  put  It.  "We  bops 
Congress  and  the  nation  will  remember 
(NASA  administrator  James  K.  Webb's) 
warnings  that  'future  dedslous  should  not 
be  made  with  a  timid  hand.'  Ws  are  talking 
today  about  what  we  wiu  bs  doing  through 
the  1970s  and  Into  the  19B0b." 


Tbc  Ford  Motor  Co.  Vtrtoi  the  Arab 
Boycott 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ARRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wsw  Tosjc 
IN  THE  HOOSK  OF  BXPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  16,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pord 
Motor  Co.  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  Its 
refusal  to  knuckle  under  to  the  Arab 
League  boycott  of  companies  dealing 
with  Israel. 

In  remaining  steadfast  to  the  policy 
established  by  the  Congress  in  the  1965 
amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act. 
the  Pord  Motor  Co.  has  affirmed  Its  be- 
lief in  free  trade  and  in  the  American 
tradition  of  fair  play- 
It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  oifr  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  this  matter  from  the 
January  1907  edition  of  the  ADL  Bul- 
letin, a  publlcaUon  of  the  Antl-Defama- 
tlon  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Foao   vs.  Thm   Asab  Botoott 
(By  Arnold  Forster) 

Courage,  determinstlon  to  stand  up  for 
what  Is  right,  to  resist  threats,  bullying  and 
blackmsll,  deserve  credit  and  encourage- 
ment. We  therefore  salute  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  for  Its  leadership  in  steadfastly  re- 
fusing to  yield  American  Industry's  right  to 
free  trade  in  the  face  of  threatened  Arab 
League  boycott. 

The  industrial  giant,  fully  cognisant  of 
the  potential  oonsequenoss,  announced  last 
June  that  It  wse  negotiating  with  the  Pales- 
tine Automobile  Corporation  Ltd.  to  build 
Ford  trucks  and  tractors  In  an  assembly 
plant  to  be  in  operation  In  Israel  within 
twelve  months.  The  agreement,  the  com- 
pany said  proudly,  would  make  Ford  the  first 
major  United  Stales  manufacturer  to  au- 
thorise such  assembly  in  the  Israeli  market. 

Ar«b  thr«>ate  and  warnings  came  almost 
Immsdlately.  Flrvt  Saudi  ArabU  ordered 
Ford  automobile  agents  to  leave  that  coun- 
try within  three  months  unless  the  oompaDy 
changed  its  plan.  Ftird.  refusing  to  be  In- 
timidated, declared  that  It  would  go  ahead 
srltb  Its  plans  for  oonstrucUng  the  assembly 
plant  In  Israel. 

On  November  30.  the  Arabs  tried  again. 
The  Arab  League  Boycott  Conference  voted 
unanimously  to  ban  dealings  with  Ford  by 
Arab  countries.  The  company,  with  aosem- 
bly  planU  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Moroooo,  with  annual  sales  of  around  50.000 
new  Ford  oars  and  spaxe  parts  to  service 
some  60.000  Ford  vehicles  already  in  opera- 
tion In  Arab  countries,  stood  to  lose  milUons 
of  dollars.  The  challenge  was  one  of  the 
most  sweeping  ever  faced  by  an  American 
business  interest  In  the  Middle  last.  To 
Fml.  however,  it  was  a  challenge  more  of 
principle  tban  ot  finaaoas. 
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As  Henry  Ford  n  said  la  a  raceot  ■Ute' 

moot  to  the  AnU-D«f&m*Cloa  Lek|ruc:  "Wt 
ftr«  dafljiltclf  golnc  forward  with  our  plana 
for  Israel.  We  taei  wm  ban  Uie  unchal- 
lenged right  to  compete  In  any  market  of 
tb«  world  wlUlQg  to  aooept  us  an  induatrlal 
cltisen." 

To  give  In  to  preMure.  to  aeonoanlc  black- 
maU.  would  be  t(»  go  Against  offlctal  United 
States  foreign  trade  policy.  The  1W6  Amend- 
mant  to  the  Export  Control  Act  (the  WU- 
lUms-Javlta  Act)  fpeclflcally  opposes  luequl- 
tabls  trade  reatrlccloos.  including  boycotta, 
Postered  or  Imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  The  U-S.  Department  of  Commerce 
■aks  American  Industry  to  irftise  to  comply 
with  such  attempts  to  restrict  free  trade. 

Ford  decided  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
In  support  of  American  policy,  to  suffer  Arab 
reprisal.  If  it  must,  rather  than  allow  ttsalf 
to  bs  usad  ss  an  example  to  frighten  other 
Amsrlean  Industry  unwilling  or  unable  to 
oppose  the  Intolerable  Rltuatlon. 

The  Arab  economic  boycott  against  Israel 
bas  been  haraaaing  American  buslneaamcn 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Unevenly  applied 
and  quixotically  enforced,  the  procedure  to 
date  has  produced  more  political  smoke  than 
economic  fire.  It  has  failed  meaningfully  to 
Impede  Israel's  economic  growth  which  has 
shown  a  gross  national  product  Increase  of 
about  ten  percent  onnxxally.  Despite  the 
knuckling  under  by  some  American  firms.  It 
la  otrrloua  that  Arab  boycott  efforts  hare  suf- 
fered aetbacks  and  have  not  been  wholly 
succesaful.  except  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Kaob  Arab  announcement  of  blacklisting 
helps  create  an  Image  of  the  submissive 
American  businessman  in  the  Middle  and 
W  East  markets. 

Ford's  well -publicised  announcement  that 
It  would  provide  know-how  to  an  assembly 
plant  In  Israel  was  considered  a  serious  blow 
by  Arab  boycott  leaders — a  breach  that 
.would  further  Jeopardize  the  actual  boycott 
opertalon  and  would  certainly  mar  the  care- 
fully and  syatemaUcaily  drawn  propiiganda 
image.  The  Arabs  knew — as  did  Ford — that 
the  company's  stand  would  sarve  as  en- 
ooun^ment  to  other  United  States  firms 
considering  Investment  plans  In  lArael.  The 
boycott  committee  therefore  wbs  Impelled  to 
make  an  example  of  Ford.  If  the  giant  firm 
could  tie  made  to  give  In.  other  American 
Industry  would  surely  follow. 

But  Ford  refused  and  refuses  to  be  dictated 
to  by  a  foreign  country.  The  company  will 
not  change  or  modify  Its  Intention  to  author- 
iBs  Ford  vehicle  assembly  In  Israel  by  an 
IsrmeU  dealer. 

It  Is  an  especially  courageous  stand  for 
despite  the  19fl5  Amendment  to  the  Export 
Control  Act.  companies  such  as  Ford  are  do- 
ing battle  virtually  alone.  The  United  SUtes 
has  not  noticeably  Intervened  In  the  ban 
placed  against  Ford  or  against  other  com- 
(MUUes  also  blacklisted  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Sute  Department  explains  lU  policy 
as  follows: 

••Public  positions  can  only  heighten  the 
possibilities  for  political  confrontation  on 
this  issue  to  the  detriment  ot  Individual  U.S. 
firms  and  overall  American  business  Interests 
IQ  the  Near  East.  Our  beA  hope  lies  in  quiet 
but  persistent  efforts  to  make  the  Arab  gov- 
enmienu  see  that  the  tmycott  la  In  conflict 
with  their  own  economic  self-interest." 

A  careful  examination,  however,  of  the 
Arab  League's  economic  and  propaganda  war 
indicates  that  quiet,  behlnd-the-ecenea  ef- 
forts bring  no  change,  that  the  only  effective 
means  of  combatting  the  boycott  U  to  stand 
up  to  It  boldly  and  pablicly.  refoslng  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  submit  to  its  dictates. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
the  An tl -Defamation  League  called  such 
public  intervention  a  major  responsibility  of 
our  government.  ADL  pointed  out  that  in 
asking  American  buslnesamen  to  Ignore  de- 
mands or  restrlctloiu  imposed  by  such  groups 


•s  the  Arab  League  Boycott  Committee,  the 
government  implicitly  commits  tteeU  to  sup- 
port those  companies  whtcb  agree  to  the 
request. 

"To  allow  the  attempted  punishment  of 
American  industry  by  the  Arabs  Is  Ironic,  too. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Arab  nauons  are  the 
reclplenu  of  bllllonj  of  dollars  In  American 
aid — ^pald  for  In  large  measure  by  billions  of 
dollars  Ln  federal  taxes  derived  from  domestic 
and  International  trade.  It  seems  self-de- 
feating to  continue  United  States  aid  to  Arab 
states  while  American  industry,  because  of 
Its  obedience  to  American  law.  suffers  Arab 
boycott  punishment. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company,  spearheading  a 
tiny  group  of  ma}or  companies  standing  on 
principle.  Is  defying  the  Arab  boycott.  The 
AratM  had  hoped  to  make  an  example  of 
Ford  and  these  others.  Instead,  they  are 
serving  u  Inspiration  to  American  business- 
men dedicated  to  free  trade. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company's  action  should 
be  of  more  than  passing  Interest  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Ford's  courageous  stand  deserves  to  be 
known  .  .  .  and  deserves  vigorous  and  wlde- 
^read  support. 


Sahte  to  a  CoBB«cticBl  Dairy  Faraer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNHccncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  Febmary  16,  t967 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's daUy  farmers  occupy  an  essential 
position  in  the  economy  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  providing  an  all-important  In- 
gredient in  our  dally  nutrition.  It  la 
therefore,  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  give  ofBcial  recognition  to  the  accom- 
pllohments  of  this  segment  of  our  farm 
population.  This  is  especially  true  since 
so  many  of  those  who  work  the  land 
often  labor  alone  and  away  from  the  view 
of  public  attrition. 

I  therefore  wish  to  Insert  into  the  Ric- 
OKD  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
February  9,  1967  Issue  of  the  Moosup, 
Conn..  Journal  Press  describing  the  re- 
markable career  of  dairyman  Herman 
Prink  of  the  town  of  Sterling  in  my 
congressional  district.  Besides  being  a 
successful  third  generation  dairyman, 
Mr.  Prink  Is  a  farmer,  cattle  dealer,  auc- 
tioneer, businessman,  three-term  former 
State  representative,  Justice  of  the  peace, 
judge,  and  a  wonderful  husband,  father, 
and  grandfather.  He  has  been  active  In 
the  Democratic  Party  for  the  past  40 
years.  In  many  ways,  Mr.  Piink's  career 
is  representative  of  our  country's  fanners 
whom  I,  along  with  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, are  proud  to  represent  in  the 
Congress. 

The  Journal  Press  article  follows: 

tXtCSL   DADITHAtt   RECOGNIXSO   *T   H0(M>   COM- 

purr  HkaMAM  Fkxmk  Btxu.  Acnva  Arrxa 

70  TxAas 

In  the  January-February  Issue  at  The 
Mllkpail.  the  official  newspaper  pubUsbed  by 
B.  P.  Hood  ft  Sons,  there  appears  a  story  of 
a  local  dairyman  who  la  well  known  and  liked 
by  many  people  who  know  blm.  He  Is  Her- 
man Frink.  70.  of  Ekonk  Hill  who  Is  the  own- 
er of  one  ot  the  finest  dairy  producing  farms 
In  ths  county. 

Of  the  eight  boys  In  the  mnk  faniily,  Her- 


man was  the  only  one  to  stay  on  the  farm, 
a  fact  he  has  never  regretted,  thus  becom- 
ing the  third  generation  of  prinks  bo  pro- 
duce from  the  land  on  the  family  farm.  His 
son.  Albert,  who  Uvea  acroas  the  road,  works 
with  bis  father  and  carries  on  the  family 
tradition  Into  the  fourth  generation  and  It  la 
the  hope  of  both  Herman  and  Albert  that 
the  latter's  two  year  old  son  will  grow  up 
with  the  same  kind  of  devotion  to  the  land 
and  animals  and  thus  become  the  fifth  gen- 
eration to  farm  this  exceUent  site,  located 
on  the  ridge  of  Sterling  mil  ]ust  40  mllee 
from  Providence.  RJ.,  where  the  milk  from 
Frtnks'  fine  herd  U  processed  at  the  H.  P. 
Hood  and  Sons  plant. 

When  Herman  took  over  the  farm  in  1923 
he  had  100  acres  of  farmland,  twelve  cows 
and  a  pair  of  horses.  He  frequently  men- 
tions the  fact  that  when  his  grandfather 
farmed  this  same  land  and  built  the  fine 
farmhouse  Mr.  and  lin.  Frlnk  live  In,  he  lued 
oxen  to  till  the  land.  His  father  used  horses 
and  at  the  present  time  tractors  are  in  use. 
Herman  speculates  as  to  what  type  of  ve- 
hicle future  generations  wUl  use. 

At  the  preaent  time  the  farm  is  made  up 
of  800  acres  and  there  are  107  cows,  all  prime 
examples  of  milk  producing  Holstetns  which 
occupy  the  huge  barn  which  extends  along 
the  highway. 

While  a  farmer  or  dairyman.  If  be  keeps 
on  his  toes,  may  provide  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing for  himself  and  his  family,  there  are 
many  disasters  which  can  strike  that  would 
wipe  out  the  ordinary  family.  Not  so  with 
Mr.  Frlnk,  for  he  has  weathered  msiny  set- 
backs which  he  has  met  with  determination 
and  additional  work  hours. 

In  1000,  on  a  pleasant  summer's  day  while 
Mr.  Frlnk  was  attending  a  cattle  auction,  his 
fine  bam  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  holo- 
caiist  also  taking  the  milk  house,  much 
equipment  and  twelve  fine  specimens  of 
cows.  Although  It  took  a  lot  of  forUtude 
to  "start  over"  this  Is  what  Ur.  Frlnk  did  and 
hAd  started  to  recover  from  his  first  great 
loss  when  another  Ore  destroyed  the  new 
barn  Just  three  years  later. 

Again,  In  spite  of  great  discouragement, 
Mr.  Frlnk  and  son  Albert  rebuUt  the  bam, 
making  the  new  structure  one  of  the  finest 
for  miles  around. 

After  the  first  fire,  the  Frlnks  added  a  new 
&00  gallon  bulk  Unk  and  this  was  spared  in 
the  second  fire,  the  firemen  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  blaae  to  the  mllkroom,  and 
this  tank.  In  Mr.  Frlnk's  opinion  la  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  profitable  changes  to 
take  place  In  the  dairying  industry  for  years. 
Bemlnlsclng.  Herman  recalls  the  days 
when  he  was  producing  four  10-quart  cans 
of  milk  a  day,  comparing  It  to  the  now  two 
tons  In  the  same  period,  when  hs  hauled 
this  and  the  milk  of  a  neighbor,  to  the 
Providence  plant,  In  an  open  Reo  truck. 
Sometimes,  he  remembers  It  was  so  cold  the 
milk  would  freese  in  the  cuts  on  the  way  to 
the  plant. 

The  Frlnks  conUnued  to  haul  the  milk 
to  the  processing  plant  until  last  year  when 
they  sold  the  bulk  tank  truck  to  the  Hood 
company. 

When  Herman  finally  relinquishes  the 
reins,  his  son.  Albert  Is  well  prepared  to  step 
into  his  shoes  and  continue  where  his  father 
leaves  off.  Mr.  Frlnk  Is  of  the  Idea  that 
dairying  Is  going  to  be  better  for  all  those 
who  stay  In  It  for  be  can  foresee  more  "push 
button"  farming.  He  feels  that  loose  hous- 
ing will  grow  In  popularity  and  will  prove 
best. 

Because  the  labor  problems'  won't  grow 
any  twttcr  he  foresees  the  day  of  the  "big 
farm"  and  bis  advice  Is  to  grow  with  the 
times,  dairymen  must  practice  good  business 
and  fianoe  needed  Improvements  snd  ex- 
pansion. 

Herman  Frlnk  Is  so  typical  of  ths  old 
{H^totype  of  Yankee  farmer  and  Is  so  familiar 
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to  all  o(  ue  that  we  take  his  astonishing 
record  as  a  matter  of  oouxes  but  when  one 
reflects  what  he  has  aocompUahed  in  his 
70  year  span  his  career  Is  an  amasing  one. 

Not  limiting  his  talents  to  dairying,  he 
has  dealt  In  cattle  for  many  years  and  until 
recently  was  a  cattle  auctioneer.  He  also 
owns  and  <^}erates  five  school  buses  for  the 
town  of  Sterling  and  he  cuu  and  sells  fire 
wood  from  his  acres  which  abound  with  fine 
woodland. 

In  the  1990'b  he  was  active  politically  and 
served  as  state  representative  for  three  con- 
secutive terms.  He  pointe  with  pride  that 
this  was  accomplished  In  a  strong  Repub- 
lican township,  he  being  a  staunch  Demo- 
crat. Be  also  served  as  a  town  Judge  for  30 
years  and  still  maintains  the  oOce  of  JusUce 
of  the  peace  having  done  so  for  the  past 
30  or  40  years. 

A  faithful  member  of  Ekonk  Orange  he 
served  as  Its  master  for  seven  years  and  only 
last  fall  was  Installed  as  treasure  for  the 
80th  consecutive  year.  Be  Is  a  director  of 
the  Connecticut  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
an  office  he  has  fulfilled  for  about  36  years. 

In  addition  he  bas  served  as  chairman  o€ 
the  t>oard  otf  finance  In  the  town  oi  Sterling 
for  about  80  years  and  has  also  acted  as 
chairman  oC  the  Board  of  Education  for  a 
long  period. 

A  member  oT  the  Sterling  Rill  BapUst 
Church,  which  he  attends  frequently.  Mr. 
Frlnk  has  alao  held  memt>ershlp  In  Moosup 
Lodge  No.   113   AFStAM  for  over  forty  years. 

Mr.  Frlnk  ts  married  to  the  former  Lens 
Saylea,  oC  Sterling  Hill.  %n<i  they  have  a  fine 
family,  all  of  whom  live  In  homes  on  the 
family  form.  The  Frlnks  have  provided  a 
tine  heritage  for  their  family  and  the  rapidly 
growing  grandchildren  who  can  enjoy  tlie 
freedom  of  acres  and  acres  ot  beautlfuUy 
cultivated    fannland    and    nearby    wooded 


It  ts  quite  Impossible  to  sum  up  the  full 
life  of  Bannan  Frlnk  In  a  few  words  for  be 
Is  a  third  generation  dairyman,  a  fanner, 
cattle  dealer,  auctioneer,  buslneesmsn,  far- 
mer state  repreeentatlve,  JusUce  ot  the  peace, 
politician.  Judge — but  most  at  all.  a  fair, 
square.  )ovial  man,  who  exudes  fiiendllnees, 
a  wonderful  husband,  father  and  im>w.  much 
to  his  pride,  grandfather  at  a  splendid  crop 
of  youngsters,  most  of  whom  are  a.ttendlng 
the  sohool  In  Sterling  In  which  be  takes 
much  pride. 


UaaaBiaa  ladcpeadence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   KXW   TOKK 

Dl  THB  ROVaS  OP  BSPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  IS,  1867 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marlu  the  49th  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania  and  serves  to 
remind  us  of  the  plight  of  that  tiny 
country  and  her  sister  states,  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  In  1918  the  Lithuanian  people 
found  that  they  had  to  fight  to  attain 
and  preserve  their  freedom.  For  over  2 
years,  they  struggled  against  the  armies 
of  the  Russian  Whites  and  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks who  both  sought  to  restore  Rus- 
sian rule  over  the  gallant  nation.  By 
1921  Lithuania  had  firmly  established 
her  independence. 

For  a  time  during  the  postwar  period. 
It  aps>eared  as  though  Lithuania  was  as- 
sured of  a  separate  national  existence. 
She  entered  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  major  European  powers  In  the 
spirit    of    friendship    and    cooperation. 


Dotnestlcally,  the  eountiT  experienced 
economic  dlfflcultles  but  maintained 
relative  political  stability. 

The  rise  of  Nail  Germany  in  the  1930's 
once  again  spelled  danger  to  Lithuania. 
Adolph  Hitler  had  clear  designs  In  East- 
em  Europe,  and  these  Included  the  Bal- 
tic States.  In  addluon,  the  Soviet  Union 
revived  Its  hope  of  coznmunlzlng  that 
area.  Lithuania  was.  Indeed,  caught  be- 
tween the  hammer  and  the  anvil. 

The  years  1939  and  1940  sealed  the 
country's  fate.  In  July  of  the  former 
year,  the  Germans  seized  Memel.  One 
month  later,  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  into  their  Infamous  non- 
aggression  pact.  This  agreement,  as  Is 
now  known,  contained  secret  clauses 
giving  Stalin  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the 
Baltic  States  as  he  pleased.  Stalin  soon 
proved  himself  capable  of  exercising  this 
free  hand.  Early  in  1940,  the  Soviets  put 
severe  diplomatic  pressure  on  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  to  allow  the  station- 
ing of  Red  troops  on  their  soil.  Wltfc  no 
hope  of  outside  assistance,  the  tiny  re- 
publics capitulated  to  Maacow's  demands. 
Then,  In  July  1940,  when  all  eyes  were 
focused  upon  the  fall  of  Prance,  the  Red 
army  Invaded  the  Baltic  States  and  In- 
corporated them  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lithuania's  struggle  for  freedom  con- 
tinued, however.  When  the  Germans 
invaded  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  22, 
1941,  the  people  of  Kaunas,  the  capital 
city,  rose  up  and  drove  out  the  Red  occu- 
pation forces.  When  the  Germans 
reached  Kaunas,  they  found,  to  their 
amaEement,  a  provisional  Lithuanian 
Government  exercising  authority.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Reich's  policy  differed 
only  slightly  from  that  of  the  Kremlin. 
Occupation  officials  immediately  removed 
the  provisional  government,  and  3  years 
of  Nazi  oppression  began. 

Late  In  1944,  the  Red  Army  reoccupled 
Lithuania,  and  the  Communists  resumed 
the  reign  of  terror  which  they  had 
Initiated  In  1940.  Following  the  end  of 
the  war,  news  leaked  out  to  the  West 
describing  the  mass  deportation  of  Lith- 
uanian citizens  from  their  homeland. 
Thousands  of  others  fled  by  boat  across 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  safety  In  the  West. 

The  tragedy  of  Lithuania  and  her 
sister  republics  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  of  World  War  n.  If  any 
nation  Is  owed  a  debt  by  the  world.  It  Is 
Lithuania.  By  looking  at  the  misery  she 
had  endured,  we  may  gain  a  higher  ap- 
preciation of  our  own  freedom.  In  this 
spirit  and  In  the  hope  that  a  new  light  of 
freedom  will  one  day  shine  down  upon 
this  valiant  nation,  we  pay  tribute  to 
Lithuania  on  her  Independence  day. 


Nortk  Onluiu  TdU  Wky  He  It  ■ 
Denocrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   ZHSUNA 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RBPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  February  16,  1967 
Mr,  JACOBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing essay  by  Clinton  Pyne.  a  youn« 


student,  won  first  place  In  the  1966  Teen 
Dem  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  Party  of  North  Carolina. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  when 
young  Mr.  Pyne  delivered  his  essay  at 
the  Installation  banquet  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  North  CaroUna 
held  in  Southern  Pines.  N.C.,  on  January 
28.  1M7. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Clinton's  essay 
competed  with  the  bcauUful  country- 
side. Including  more  golf  courses  than 
any  other  place  In  the  world,  an  elec- 
trifying evening  filled  with  North  Caro- 
linian wit  and  the  opportunity  for  me 
to  meet  a  lot  of  bright  and  cheerful 
North  Carolinians,  Clinton's  essay  stole 
the  show. 

T^e  easay  follows: 

Wbt  Bm  a  DnCOCEATt 

(By  Clinton  Pyne) 
For  sllchtly  more  than  three  ye&ra.  m; 
Involvement  In  politics  uul  government  has 
heen  ui  ever-lncreftAlng  one.  Soon  after  I 
become  aware  of  the  probleou  of  our  state 
and  nation,  I  turned  to  an  Interest  In  poli- 
tics. I  qtilckly  learned  that  In  our  state, 
an  Interest  In  poUucs  Is  an  lnt««>t  In  our 
great  Democratic  Party. 

Poatmaster-Oeneral  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
once  remarked  that  he  had  learned  that 
there  were  two  great  parties  In  American 
tilstory.  One  was  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  the  other  was  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  only  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  both  the  forward-looking 
program*  that  the  twentieth  century  re- 
quires, and  the  dynamic  leaden  who  can 
put  th«m  Into  effect.  I  am  also  firmly  oon- 
viooed  that  our  party  has  proven,  both 
through  lU  principles  and  Its  leaders,  that 
It  Is  the  people's  party. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  speaking  In  **i*.tTni  in 
1964,  declared  that  "Our  party  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  American 
experiment.  We  have  never  represented  a 
single  Interest;  we  have  never  represented  a 
single  group;  and  we  have  never  represented 
a  single  social  section  of  the  coun&y. 

"Ths  Dsmocratlc  Party  has  endur«d  and 
proaper«d  b«cause  It  restad  on  the  belief 
that  a  party  exista  to  advance  the  tre^lom 
and  the  weUare  of  all  the  people." 

Democratic  administrations  have  done  all 
they  could  to  Insure  the  best  possible  life  for 
all  our  citlaens.  to  give  every  American  a 
chance  to  take  a  part  In  politics,  and  to  pre- 
serre  human  liberty  and  personal  frec<looi. 
Our  party  has  t>aeed  Its  foreign  policy  on  a 
deeply-fcrt  ooncem  for  the  people  of  our 
fellow  nations. 

Thom&s  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  our  party, 
was  a  arm  believer  In  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  worth  of  the  individual.  The  policies  of 
his  yeani  of  service  formed  the  basis  for  the 
actions  of  the  Democrat*  who  followed.  An* 
drew  Jackfion's  program  greauy  benefited 
farmers  and  laboreni,  and  tried  to  curb  "the 
moneyed  intereet."  He  also  was  determined 
to  preserve  national  unity  even,  U  necessary. 
by  the  use  of  force.  Following  the  Civil 
War,  Democratic  leaders  urged  reconciliation 
between  North  and  South,  and  waged  a  con- 
tinuous flght  against  Republican  corruption. 
In  18M,  WUUam  Jennings  Bryan's  flght  to 
rededlcate  hla  party  brought  In  new  spirit 
and  new  blood.  Even  thou^  Bryan  lost  the 
presidency  three  times,  bis  profound  Influ- 
ence on  the  party  bore  fruit  In  1912.  when  a 
split  in  Republican  ranks  allowed  an  easy 
Democratic  victory. 

The  new  president,  Woodrow  Wilson,  put 
the  i>ower  of  the  Federal  Oovemmaot  behind 
the  common  man.  Ttu  progaaslTe  legtala- 
tkm  cnact«d  during  his  eight  years  In  office 
Included  tariff  revision,  antitrust  legislation, 
the  Federal  Res«rve,  the  Income  Tax,  and' 
the  direct  election  of  Senators.    Tliese  pro- 
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cruna  wenf  aimed  mi  iDcnulng  tb«  poimoal 
poww  of  tb*  people.  MKl  »t  correcting  eco- 
nomic Imbftl&ncea. 

Not  untu  iwa  did  the  Democrate  etfaln 
aMume  n&tlonaJ  leAderehlp.  To  oomtofct  the 
Ortfct  DepreeaioQ,  the  p«)pla  celled  fortJx 
Frknklln  D.  Rooeevelt.  In  hlj  nrat  "Hun- 
drwl  E>ay8.'  the  New  Deal  took  ahfcpe.  To 
teeter  the  neUon'i  eoonomlc  rocoTery,  the 
D«CDOcnbtlc  Oongreee  enacted  m&nj  new  pro- 
gr»me.  Including:  the  PubUc  Workj  Admln- 
Utratlon.  the  NaUonAl  Recovery  AdmlnlJitr*.- 
tloQ.  the  A«rlcult\ir»l  Adjustment  Admlnls- 
tration.  Social  Secultry.  Rurel  Electrlflcatloo, 
the  lAbor  KeleUona  Act.  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Following  Eiooeevelt'e  death,  Harry  S.  TYu- 
man  wm  called  upon  many  times  to  combat 
the  menace  of  IntemaUonal  CommunUm, 
The  Marahall  Plan,  the  Berlin  Alrlin.  the 
HATO  Pact,  and  the  Korean  Action  all  em- 
bodied the  prtnolples  of  the  lliiman  Doc- 
trine. 

In  1«»  our  party  wa*  again  called  upon 
to  Ie»d  the  nauon  to  greatneee.  John  Ken- 
nedy had  a  keen  graap  o(  the  problem*  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  he  communicated  hia 
sense  of  urgency  to  the  people.  Under  hla 
leadarthlp.  America  recaptured  the  InltUtlTe 
In  fcKOlgn  afffclTB  with  the  Peace  Oorp*.  the 
Alliance  for  Progreaa.  and  the  Nuclear  Teat 
Ban  Treaty,  Advances  were  made  In  the 
field  oi  CItU  Rights,  and  the  economy  wm 
revitalised.  Ilien,  after  only  1000  days  In 
office.  John  Kennedy  waa  dead. 

■nie  new  president.  Lyndon  Johnson.  Im- 
mediately showed  that  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ahJp  would  not  be  dropped.  Since  he  took 
office,  the  aghty-nlnth  Oongreaa  ha*  enacted 
an  unparaUed  volume  of  progrwslve  legUU- 
tkm  supporting  Human  Blghte,  Education. 
Koooomlo  Strength.  Health,  and  Peac«. 

This  la  our  party's  record.  In  contrast. 
the  Bepublicana  have  a  record  of  division  and 
constant  otostructloo  of  progreaa.  Our  mod- 
em DMnocratlc  program  exprsssss  Jeffer- 
son's timeless  axkmu  In  terms  of  this  oen- 
tury's  needs. 

The  laU  President  Kennedy  expressed  this 
thought  In  this  manner:  "The  DemocraU 
look  with  respect  to  the  past  but  with  hope 
to  the  future,  while  the  Republican*  look 
with  reverence  to  the  past  and  dLama^y  to  the 
future.  The  difference  la  between  the  bold 
imaginative  teaderahip  of  the  Democrata  and 
thetbnid  conservatism  of  the  BapubUcana." 
This  difference  Is  why  I  am  a  Democrat. 


At  tbe  sympoelum  on  iechxu>k>«7  »nd 
world  trade,  conducted  »t  the  National 

Bureau  of  Standards.  US.  Department 
of  Commerce  during  last  November.  Dr. 
H.  B.  Q.  Caslmlr.  of  the  PhUlpg  Indus- 
tries. Eindhoven.  Netherlands,  made  the 
following  remarks  relative  to  thla  matter: 
TRi  Daar  or  Tbchwoumt  to  Baaic  Scixkcs 

I  have  heard  atatemenU  that  the  roU  of 
academic  research  In  innovation  U  sUght. 
It  Is  about  tha  most  blatant  piece  of  non- 
aense  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  stumble 
upon. 

Certainly,  one  might  speculate  Idly  whether 
transistors  might  have  been  discovered  by 
people  who  had  not  been  trained  In  and  had 
not  contributed  to  wave  mechanics  or  the 
theory  of  electrons  in  solids.  It  so  happened 
that  Inventors  of  translators  were  versed  In 
and  contributed  to  the  quantimi  theory  of 

BOlldS. 

One  might  ask  whether  basic  clrculU  Ln 
computers  might  have  been  found  by  people 
who  wanted  to  buUd  computers.  As  It  hap- 
pens, they  were  discovered  in  the  thirties  by 
pbystclsts  dealing  with  the  counting  of  nu- 
clear particles  because  they  were  Interested 
In  nuclear  phyalca. 

One  might  ask  whether  there  would  be 
nuclear  power  because  people  wanted  new 
power  sources  or  whether  the  urge  to  have 
new  power  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  nncleus.  Perhays — only  It  didn't  happen 
that  way.  and  there  were  the  Curies  and 
Rutherford  and  Perml  and  a  few  others. 

One  might  ask  whether  an  electronic  In- 
dustry exist  without  the  previous  discovery 
of  electrons  by  pvoplt  like  Thomson  and 
H.  A.  Lorentz.  Again.  It  didn't  happen  that 
way. 

One  might  ask  even  whether  Induction 
colls  In  motor  cars  might  have  been  made  by 
enterprises  which  wanted  to  make  motor 
transport  and  whether  then  they  would  have 
stumbled  on  the  laws  of  induction.  But  tht 
laws  of  induction  had  been  found  by  Faraday 
many  decades  before  that. 

Or  whether,  In  an  urge  to  provide  better 
communication,  one  might  have  found  rtec- 
tromagnetlc  wavee.  They  weren't  found  that 
way.  They  were  found  by  Hertz  who  empha- 
sised the  beauty  of  physics  and  who  baaed 
bla  work  on  the  theoreUcal  considerations 
of  Maxwell.  I  think  there  U  hardly  an; 
example  of  twentieth  century  innovation 
which  U  not  mdebtcd  In  this  way  to  basic 
scientific  thought. 

BASIC   SCIXHCB   AWaTTS   UBK   VT   TBS 


It  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
Japan  before  tha  World  War  pioneered  In 
certain  magnetic  materials.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  on  the  roofs  of  our 
houses  we  find  television  antennas  of  the 
Tagl  type.  Invented  by  Professor  Tagl  In 
Japan.  Ha  was  a  man  who  encouraged 
Yukawa  not  to  study  atoms  but  nuclei,  and 
so  Yukawa  was  led  into  tbe  study  of  nuclear 
forcea.  This  indirect  route  made  him  not 
only  the  winner  of  a  Nobel  Prize,  but  also 
the  originator  and  father  of  high  energy 
physics.  And  It  has  something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that,  at  present.  In  the  Japanese 
Bchool  of  theoretical  soUd  sUte  physics,  a 
man  like  Kubo  Is  dominating  parU  of  the 
field.  Is  this  mysticism?  You  will  have  a 
hard  time  to  convince  me  that  this  Is  a  myth 
that  should  be  broken. 

I  might  conclude  with  one  or  two  examples 
from  my  own  country  which  show,  that 
proficiency  in  certain  research  may  not  lead 
to  technological  and  commercial  results, 
without  the  support  of  sufficient  enterprise, 
but  that  In  another  way  It  stlU  has  certain 
influence  In  the  whole  picture. 

Lets  take  three  cases  of  Dutch  Nobel  Prlae 
winners.  Kamerllngh  Onnes  who  liquified 
helium  and  discovered  superconductivity.  It 
did  not  lead  to  an  unmedlate  develo(Mnent 
of  cyrogenlc  induatrtca  In  tbe  Netherlands. 
It  didn't  give  ue— even  though  the  primary 
logical  circuit*  were  also  made  in  HoUand 
In  the  thlrUes— It  did  not  give  us  a  great 
advance  toward  launching  a  cyrogenlc  com- 
puter. Technology  and  industry  weren't 
right  for  that.  Yet  when  In  HoUand  one  de- 
cided to  tackle  certain  aspecU  otf  cyrogenlc 
engineering,  the  existence  of  this  tradition 
helped  us  quite  considerably. 

The  fact  that  electrocardiography  was  dis- 
covered In  the  Netherlands  by  Btnthoven  did 
not  lead  at  once  lo  a  great  bualneas  In  elec- 
tromedical equipment.  Yet  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  genera!  level  of  medical  research 
contributed  to  the  fact  that  Holland  now 
exports  a  lot  ot  x-ray  equipment  to  other 
countries. 

The  invention  of  the  phase-contrast  micro- 
scope by  Zernlk*  did  not  lead  to  a  great 
manufacturing  enterprise  for  such  micro- 
Bcopes.  Still,  It  Is  In  my  opinion  related  to 
the  existence  of  a  prosperous  opUcal  Indus- 
try In  the  Netherlands. 

Th^  are  the  few  remarka  I  wanted  to 
make  and  which  perhapa  can  be  contribu- 
tions to  the  discussions  of  today  and  tomor- 
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TW  DAI  W  TeckMtocr  to  Basic  Sdeace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 


m  TH«  BOnSK  OF  RKPBESBNTATIVIS 

ThuTtday.  Fetmiary  IS.  1»«7 
Ifr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  role  of 
applied  science  In  modem  technology, 
and.  to  fact,  In  world  affairs  of  the  high- 
est magnitude,  haa  taken  on  such  pro- 
portion! In  the  last  W  years  that  lU 
contribution  to  clvUlzatlon  cannot  be 
matched  In  tbe  previous  20.000  years  of 
dvlllzatlon. 

Tbeae  two  decades  have,  of  course, 
brought  breakthroughs  In  basic  science 
as  well  as  In  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic, military  and  social  wonders  about 
us.  However,  these  quite  starUlng  Inven- 
tions, although  dereldped  In  these  past 
few  years.  In  most  cases  were  conceived 
and  nurtured  In  years  and  even  centuries 
past  In  some  small  laboratory,  both  pri- 
vate and  academic. 


I  un  qult«  certam  that  Boooer  or  ut«r 
the  work  that  U  now  goUig  on  In  Jilgh- 
energy  pbyslca,  on  probtema  Uk«  parity 
oonMrrstioo  and  tbe  elgbt-fotd  way  and 
the  theory  oC  unitary  groups  and  bo  on.  will 
tn  aome  way  or  other  Lead  people  of  enter- 
prlltng  mentaUty  azid  of  tovenUve  aklll  to 
come  forward  with  entuely  new  branches  ot 
technology. 

Tbeae  baatc  aapecta  ot  science  are  occomon 
property.  Tbey  are  available  to  the  whole 
world,  for  everyone  who  wanu  to  study 
them,  and  by  the  time  they  are  being  used 
they  are  usually  condensed  In  excellent  text- 
books and  manuals.  You  don't  have  to 
repeat  theee  studies  to  be  able  to  reap  the 
harvfet.  but  one  miist  have  certain  powers 
of  Bbeorptlon.  One  may  aak  whether  these 
can  be  obtained,  can  be  present  to  a  sum- 
dent  degree  without  some  Involvement  In 
the  scientific  field. 

THS   TTI   BSlWaaw   SOkNlUlC  COlSmXNCS   AKU 
BCONOISIC    DXVELOPMKMT 

jtie  case  of  Japan  was  mentioned.  It  Is 
true  they  went  Into  translatora  without  very 
large  InvwtmenU  In  solid  state  research, 
but  In  my  view  their  proficiency  In  absorb- 
ing knowledge  U  not  eoUrely  unrelated  to 
the  fact  that  Japan,  after  all.  produced  two 
Hobel  Prlie  winners  In  physics  and  a  num. 
bar  ot  other  leaden  In  research. 

I 


Cattliroal  Trade  MasI  Sc  Stappcd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  isssaACWi7Srrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  t.  J»S7 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Indicate  and  emphasize  my  strong 
support  of  the  recent  proposal  of  my 
esteemed  and  very  able  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Johh  8.  Momagan. 
urging  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  any  further  Urtff  concessions 
on  Imports  of  rubber-soled,  canvas 
footwear. 

I  have  been  Interested  In  this  matter 
for  sometime  past,  and  have  previously 
urged  the  Pr«sldent  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  take  effective  action,  but  no 
such  action  has  been  taken,  I  regret  to 
say. 

Congressman  Mosaoiut  has  been  chair- 
man of  a  very  able,  knowledgeable  ad 
hoc  congressional  committee  set  up  by 


Speaker  McCoaiucx  In  response  to  the 
pending  revision  of  the  ASP  guidelines, 
and  he  has  furnished  very  effective  lead- 
ership, and  has  taken  all  possible  meas- 
ures, to  r«solve  this  very  serious  problem 
in  favor  of  the  affected  industries,  their 
faithful  workers,  and  the  American 
people. 

It  Is  regrettable,  to  my  mind,  that  this 
Oovemment  persists  in  following  trade 
policies  which.  In  effect  whether  some 
people  believe  It  or  not,  undermine  the 
basic  structure  of  many  Industries  in 
this  country  of  which,  the  domestic  rub- 
ber footwear  Is  a  very  Important  one. 

In  the  broader  sense,  the  cutthroat 
competition  of  cheaply  produced  foreign 
Imports  is  having  a  very  harmful  effect 
upon  many  industries  In  this  country 
which  are  plagued  by  destructive  compe- 
tition from  overseas. 

It  Is  my  sober  conviction  ttiat  unless 
some  way  can  be  found  to  stop  the  flood 
of  cheap,  foreign  imports  from  inundat- 
ing American  markets  in  footwear  and 
other  products,  we  will.  In  time,  and  It 
may  not  be  long,  feel  more  keenly  the 
sharp  Impact  and  the  Injurious  effects  of 
foreign  competition  that  no  economic 
system,  not  even  our  own,  can  long  en- 
dure, without  being  weighed  down,  ulti- 
mately depressed,  and  finally,  in  some 
cases,  having  its  workers  displaced  from 
their  Jobs  by  the  competitive  effects  of 
low-priced,  cheap  goods  from  overseas. 

I  propose  to  flie  a  similar  bill  to  Con- 
gressman Monagan's  in  the  House,  and 
do  everything  I  can  to  secure  favorable 
action  on  the  bill,  and,  meanwhile,  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  Induce  the  executive 
department  of  our  National  Oovemment 
to  take  appropriate  action  reversing  the 
reduction  of  the  tariffs  on  imported  rub- 
ber footwear  by  35  percent. 

It  should  be  recognized  also  that  in 
addition  to  causing  dislocation,  depres- 
sion and  unemployment  in  American  In- 
dustries, the  current  flood  of  imports  is 
having  a  very  unfavorable  effect  upon 
our  trade  balances  and  Is.  without  any 
doubt,  a  large  factor  in  augmenting  and 
widening  the  menacing  dollar  gap. 

In  fact,  the  best  way  to  close  the  dol- 
lar gap  Is  to  Institute  reasonable  re- 
straints on  harmful  foreign  Imports  and 
make  substantial  reductions  In  wasteful 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid  Such  a 
course  would  clase  the  dollar  gap  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  my  position  mis- 
understood In  these  matters.  I  strongly 
favor  honest,  reciprocal  trade  with  all 
Nations,  except  those  who  by  their  policy 
and  actions  are  seeking  to  destroy  this 
Oovemment  and  our  great  free  enter- 
prise system. 

But  I  believe  this -trade  must  be  truly 
reciprocal,  and  must  be  carefully  regu- 
lated, first,  to  prevent  the  Inroads  of 
cheap  competition,  destructive  to  our  in- 
dustrial structure  and  the  employment 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  and.  secondly,  to 
Insure  that  American  products  shall  be 
allowed  to  compete  on  a  reciprocal,  equal, 
and  favorable  basis  In  the  markets  of 
other  countries,  who  have  similar  privi- 
leges here. 

I  realize  the  obstacles  to  changing  the 
present  trade  laws,  but  I  again  want  to 
warn  those  who  are  responsible  for  these 
discriminatory  laws,  and  for  their  incon- 


sistent. Illogical  administration,  and  for 
the  overgenerous  concessions,  now  tieing 
accorded  foreign  nations,  of  *hich  rub- 
ber footwear  Industry  Is  a  good  example, 
that  unless  this  unjust  comtieMtlon  with 
American  industry  and  Its  products  Is 
stopped,  and  stopped  soon,  that  many 
segments  of  our  own  economic  system 
will  be  injured  and  Jeopardized,  and  the 
gravely  impacUng  dollar-gap  problems 
will  become  even  more  dangerously  aug- 
mented than  they  are  today.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  must  take  note 
of  this  situation  and  act  before  it  Is  too 
late. 

I  Urge  the  President  to  take  affirmative 
action  in  these  matters  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  sincerely  hope  he  will  do  so. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Congressman 
MONAGAK  for  his  fine,  able  leadership  In 
seeking  relief  for  a  truly  afflicted  shoe 
Industry,  and  want  to  assure  him  of  my 
wholehearted  support. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   KKW   HASlPaHlBS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OT  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thuraday,  February  IS,  1967 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  Introduced  a  bill,  HJl.  12321,  to 
have  information  on  the  physically 
handicapped  Included  in  a  special  cate- 
gory of  the  1970  national  census. 

The  bill  received  wlde.^pread  attention 
and  approval  from  those  concerned  with 
treating  the  physically  handicapped  and 
conducting  research  into  the  numerous 
causes  of  handicapping  aflUcUons. 

The  89th  Congress  did  pass  a  related 
proposal  which  I  Introduced,  which  was 
enacted  into  law,  extending  to  all  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons  the  facilities 
of  the  Federal  talking  books  for  the  blind 
program  run  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  bill  for  a  special  category  in  the 
census,  which  I  am  reintroducing,  will 
serve  as  a  focus  for  the  needed,  extra 
study  of  physical  handicaps,  and  I  am 
sure  all  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  All 
acquainted  with  the  field  agree  that  more 
Information  on  the  physically  handi- 
capped is  needed  in  order  to  devise  the 
best  programs  for  helping  them. 

We  need  to  know  exactly  how  many 
persons  are  physically  handicapped  and 
to  what  degree.  We  need  more  "raw" 
information  on  the  causes  of  these 
handicaps.  We  need  to  know  how  many 
are  employed,  or  could  be  employed,  and 
at  what  kind  of  work.  We  need  to  know 
liow  much  money  is  needed  to  provide 
Income  replacement,  medical  care,  re- 
habilitation, training  and  other  needs. 

Although  precise  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, the  President  Committee  on  tbe 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  has  es- 
timated that  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture by  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
for  these  benefits  and  services  Is  about 
*30   to   135   binion   a  year.     SUtistlcs 


which  could  be  developed  from  my  cen- 
sus proposal  would  provide  for  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  this  enormous  sum. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  presently  avail- 
able figures  on  the  handicapped  are  no 
more  than  a  \<Jbse  collection  of  data  based 
on  Isolated  surveys,  the  interpretations 
of  vested  Interests  and  casual  ot)serva- 
tlons  by  many  Government  agencies  and 
voluntary  organizations. 

When  we  know  who  the  handicapped 
are  by  disability,  location,  education,  in- 
come level,  sex,  and  skills,  we  will  be  able 
to  facilitate  for  many,  their  entry  or  re- 
turn to  the  labor  force  through  rehabil- 
itation. Job  promotion,  and  other  serv- 
ices. Wc  will  be  better  able  to  turn  what 
are,  in  some  cases,  national  liabilities. 
Into  national  assets. 
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A  Plaa  For  Maldof  Ibe  Uoiied  NatioBi 
FiuuKiallj  InlepeBdeal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  tnw  TOKK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RCPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Febnusrv  16,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney B.  Rubin  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  haa  de- 
vised a  plan  for  making  the  United 
Nations  financially  Indes^ndent  by 
establLshlrig  It  as  a  broker  for  the  various 
economic  communities  of  nations  al- 
ready In  existence  or  being  formed. 

I  commend  it  to  the  atten^on  of  our 
colleagues: 

A   Pun   roK   Uaking   tbm   TTinm   Natioks 

"Baoius"  rom.  tbm  Commok  Uauut 

<By  Sidney  B.  Bubtn) 

Tbe  United  Natloni  hsa  oome  of  tgt.  it  li 
again  In  need  of  money,  and  with  thia  knowl- 
edge tt  U  again  faced  wltb  tbe  actual  and 
mature  realisation,  tliat  not  only  baa  It 
grown  up  to  face  Ita  r«eponstbUltle>  alone. 
'  but  it  also  very  much  on  ita  own  tn  lucfa 
flacal  ma-tters. 

Notwlttutandlng  the  well  me*ning  lnt«n- 
tlona  o(  Its  more  altrulctlc  members,  the  fver 
praaent  problem  ot  survival  ta  theiv.  and  ehe 
can  do  little  elee  but  debate  and  argue  with 
thoae  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  their  dues, 
but  Juit  wont. 

Therefore  aa  It  stands  today  tbe  United 
Katlons  Is  basically  a  loose  knit  organization 
of  nations  trying  desperately  to  make  a  bet- 
ter world  as  besft  they  can,  with  little  oo- 
operatlon  one  from  the  other,  and  constantly 
hindered  In  their  efforte  by  thoee  holding 
the  veto,  whose  best  tnteresti  are  not  always 
with  the  purposes  of  the  charter. 

It  la  for  shame  that  such  a  situation  Is 
with  us.  and  Chat  by  such  circumstance*  one 
of  the  world's  noblest  organizations  is  forced 
to  plead  ajid  beg  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  snd  other  vital  services  wtilch  are  ded- 
icated to  the  security  and  welfare  of  all. 
Including  the  defaulters. 

Such  a  situation  does  not  speak  very  well 
for  peace  In  the  world,  and  cannot  long  ejcist. 

For  without  a  prc^Mjr  and  due  respect  from 
mankind.  Its  very  appeal  is^ost  in  dlRlllu- 
alorunent  and  despair. 

It  therefore  stands  to  reason  that  aome- 
thing  should  be  done  about  such  a  situation 
and  as  soon  oa  possible. 

The  United  States  cannot  always  buttress 
Ita  dwindling  financial  reaervsa.  while  there 
Is  a  daily  demand  for  monies  to  be  paid  to 
meet  an  accumulating  debt,  while  many  of 
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Itt  poorer  Bi«nh«.  c«n  «>«xU,  meet  their 
own  anandal  commttment.  M  home. 

There  1»  en  »iM«r-  __^,_i    ti.»t 

It  u  one  ao  unique  and  practical,  that 
u^  ^tr  we.  of  «  ha.  "tat-l  the.  who 
»»•  beard  ot  It  tor  the  flr»t  time. 

■JL  Siw  "l.  to  make  the  United  Nation. 
"Brofcer-  for  the  Common  Market. 

The  ImpTementaUon  of  .hi.  plan  could 
weU  hnn/proepertty  to  our^l.o.  J^  the 
whole  world  ln.unns  p»ce  for  all  U™' 

It  would  mean  that  tho.e  ■'•«'«• '''°  »" 
member,  of  the  Oolted  Nation.  "^^  O"  "^ 
^Cnj  to  the  common  market  '^l"'*  «  ^ 
nlnied  memberahlp  therein,  can  do  buelnoM 
i^^^TSm^  market  m«nb«.  through 
Sf  iSTpSTT  the    united    Nation.,    a. 

■'^•iSrunlted  Nation.  In  turn  would  r^.^ 
^T^  .«  trVrtrUcge  <"  <""'-«  »>- 
-Tf'Sirtorliin'wou.d  U-clude^e  u-  ol 
,►,-  n^trf  Nauon.  a«  ■■World  Trade  Cen- 
J^-  ".S^^  Cmatlonal  Stock  l«ch«>ge 
LmllaTto  the  New  York  Stock  Kkchange^ 
^e™  "e\7  nauon  could  come  In  to  buy 
.„d  1^11  ISk.  and  bond.  Including  dl»en« 
^S  ^'^J^-an-   from  ...   P-"^.  »'  ^! 

Nation,  control  UmlUr  <o  our  own    Secuil 
uee   and   Bxchang.   0<»=>»^°°  „„,^   „.. 
Actuailj  w.  are  putting  the  United  Na- 

'"^d'Tr^uS.'JSrthere  could  be  ..ta«l^«i 
a  ••uSed  Nauon.  Inv«^naUonal  R««»e  Sy^ 
Ln'^lar  to  our  own  INsdetal  Be«!rve  Sy»- 
^  jTci^ng  hou«  tor  »"  «f  »','"^.-. 
Uon..  ,nd  a  -United  '••"<™  ^^P^'J^i^ 
r^Tiir  u>  our  own  Federal  Depository  Sft- 
Sm  where  the  United  Nation.  K""*^""; 
tee  not  only  the  depoeiu  o«  It.  membeia.  but 
So  It.  debt.,  au  the  whUe  malntamlng  a 
;^;«T«icy  control  •  b*Md  on  lu  own  banking 

"rtoUnlted  MaUon.  through  lU  authority 
„  -"roker"  for  the  Common  Market  oould 
help  .tabUlze  the  Oold  and  8U»er  Imbalance, 
in  the  money  market,  of  the  world.  .  meet 
Important  and  trouWeeome  problem  that  we 
are  oon«lanlly  laced  with.  ^.„„ 

BecauM  of  the  InequlUe.  of  exchange 
many  nation,  with  Urge  rtlver  nterrm  and 
thrtr  economy  a*ec«ed  by  theU  failure  to  buy 
needed  good,  on  a  gold  ba.1.  parnent. 

Thu.  the  United  Nation,  u  -Brolccr  could 
bring  about  a  "balance  In  paymenu  •  by  .uch 
lUcal  control:  u  guaranteeing  the  debU  of 
debtor  naUona.  .upp.emrnung  their  pay- 
ment, to  creditor,  from  the  United  Nation. 

own  tre-iury  of  gold  "»•"" J''"' ,""  '"f" 
Kjceptmg  payment,  on  loan,  ttom  the  c^- 
rency  of  debtor  nation.,  allowing  tor  the 
United  Nation,  to  «t  the  -DlKOunl  rate 
by  which  loan,  are  paid  from  It.  own  bank. 
Thl.  would  mean  that  there  could  not  In 
turn  be  a  monopoly-  In  currency.  becau.e 
the  United  NaUon.  oould  adjudicate  »ttle- 
menu  and  payment,  by  .llowlng  lu  gold  re- 
MTve*  to  -challenge-  unKrupulou.  .pecu- 
Utora  m  the    -open  money  market,  of  the 

The  fund.  In  the  United  N.Uon.  Bank 
would  come  from  brokerage  -fee.  -  and  -com- 
mlmlon.  -  m  handling  the  account,  of  mem- 
ber, ol  the  "Common  Market"  and  Ihoee 
other  member,  of  the  United  NaUon.  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Common  Market. 

The  Idea  of  challenging  the  InequlUe.  of 
the  .pecuUtive  International  Currency  Sys- 
tem by  uelng  lu  Ctold  and  311»er  re~rv«a. 
could  KabUlie  the  world-,  currency  .y.tem 
for  all  time.. 

By  .lalng  up  a  .Ituatlon  where  a  nation 
hu  either  too  much  .ll»er  or  very  little  gold, 
or  vice  veraa.  the  United  NaUon.  a.  -Broker- 
could  meet  the  market  price  -  at  all  time, 
thu.  oIlMttlng  any  ulvantage  to  currency 
dealetm  and  qiecuuton  with  ulterior  motive*. 
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Making  the  United  NaUon.  ■Broker'-  for 
the  common  Market  I.  revolutionary  In  con- 
oept  in  that  It  keep.  It.  poUUc^  or^nUMtlon 
-Intact-  guaranteeing  lU  political  .tabUty 
bv  makng  It  financially  Independent. 

^umei  1.  the  "key-  to  all  economic 
growth  and  proeperlty  Md  political  line,  be- 
come very  thin  when  buslnee.  take,  over 

NaUon.  large  or  small  want  to  do  bualneM 

in  order  to  augment  a  dwindling  ProeP«'''f 

or  to  improve  the  welfare  of  lU  conaUtuent.. 

Where  U  there  a  better  place  to  do  bu.1- 

nev.  nation  with  nation,   than  within  the 

United  Nation.?  „.,..— 

NaUona   like   indlvlduala   need   luotnOve. 

to  being  happy  and  at  f^°"J^^^'. 

other,  and  making  money  1.  the     »re«e.I 

of  all  of  them  I  ■    ,__,, 

NaUon.   would    Kwn    reaolve    and    forget 

their  difference.,  they  would  be  •<','»"»'»"- 

cenuatlng  their  energle.  on  comUig  to  the 

United  Nation,  to  "maJtc  money     that  war 

would  be  a  thing  of  the  paet.  ^      .     ^ 

An  example  cSuld  be  Iwaal  and  the  Arab 

SMte.      gach   need.   Item,  that   the   other 

ha..     Neither  ha.  anything  to  do  »'<J»  '"» 

other  .t  preKint     Yet  If  e«ai  knew  that  they 

could     cim.     to     the    Unlt«l     Nation,     a. 

-Brolcer-  who  handling  the  bualnee.  tran.- 

KUon.  of  both,  a  mutual  financial  advan- 

tage  would  be   had   by   aU.  they   "<»^,'f> 

STe  Und  It  more  proBUbl.  In  doing  bu.1- 

neu.  and  becoming  friend,  than  long  .tand- 

ln«  enemle*.  ^  _    ^      ., 

If  Red  China  could  be  brought  to  the 
bargaining  tablee  of  a  World  Trade  Center 
under  United  Nation,  auaploea.  not  a.  a 
member-but  a.  .  buyer  and  "U"  .">',»°<~'- 
paylng  a  brokerage  tee  and  commlMlon  on 
^vlry  lr.n«cUon  to  the  United  N.tlooa- 
rtie  would  Immediately  loae  her  u^ortonty 
complex  and  mum  of  UK>Utloa  In  the  world 
Buelne..  Community.  .Imply  «^^,'^'°« 
money  and  finding  It  -more  profitable  to  be 

ft  ta'not  a.  Important  right  now  whether 
.he  become,  a  m«nber  of  the  United  Na- 
Uon.  a.  It  I.  to  bring  her  out  Into  th.  open 
and  becooUng  famlllM  with  her  that  by 
doing  bualne-  with  her  .he  would  give  up 
hertrroganc.  and  •'»'"»",':'*  •"""^  '" 
full  memberahlp  In  the  United  Nation.. 

A.  Robert  Proet  once  Mid— -If  .omeone 
draw,  a  circle  to  keep  me  out— I  will  draw  a 
larger  circle  and  lake  him  In !" 

NTnatlon  In  Uie  world  can  be  talk^l  Into 
behaving  them«l»<«  .Imply  by  threat  of 
Mm.  I?ir  nauon.  are  no  different  than  chU- 
dren— the  more  you  cha.tl»e  them,  the  more 
defiant  they  become. 

You  can  win  a  child  over  Ulough— with 
candy,  nice  word.— a  UtUe  lovlng-and 
eapeclally  blowing  him  or  her  a  way  of 
getting  more  candy  by  Joining  In  a  project 

'°There*are  no  greater  IncenUvea  tor  good 
deed,  than  a  reward.  -Thl.  1.  true  In  Diplo- 
macy u  well  a.  bujlneM  for  everybody  want, 
to  be  liked  and  loved  even  though  outward 
appearance,  don-t  appear,K>. 

Everybody  wanu  to  Join  In  the  party  and 
have  a  good  lime  and  no  one  wanU  to  be 
left  out. 

Every  nation  want  to  be  Important— even 
a.  children— and  every  nation  want  to  be 
rich,  not  poor. 

And  here  In  the  United  Nation.  U  the 
ftr«t  real  opportunity  to  beoomlng  financially 
Independent  through  th.  nnlt«I  NaUon.  a. 
-Broker-'  for  the  Common  Market. 

A  Notion  alone  a.  trader  ha.  a  hard  time 

°  It  ha.  to  fight  at  great  odd..  con.lderlng 
the  financial  truau  and  combine,  of  the 
world!  .    _^^^ 

Iven  the  United  SUle.  ha.  a  tough  road 
alone  without  the  aid  of  nation.  .ymp«- 
thetlc  to  our  own  alma  and  Ideal,  for  we  too 
need  friend,  and  trade  In  order  to  exUl 

But  with  the  United  Nation,  u  -Broker 
we  h.ve  an  "Arbiter"  and  a  "Common  Meet- 
ing Oround-  where  th*  oorporaU  body  of 


the  United  Nation,  a.  neutral  can  "roper- 
vlM-  and  "dignify"  honeat  bu.lne«  tran.- 
.ctlon..  » 

It  can  moUvate  IncenUvee  to  Invertment 
and  trade  by  the  feeling  that  at  long  laat 
•U  nation,  have  a  friend  In  thl.  -'BrokM 
who  1.  intereeted  m  the  welfare  of  all.  by 
being  paid  for  Mrvlca.  which  In  turn  Ma 
u«d  to  finance  an  organlaatlon  dedicated  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  a  -non-profit  or- 
ganlaatlon Intereeted  In  ■profit.  1" 

It  might  be  qureUoned  u  to  how  naUoa. 
can  go  Into  the  United  NaUon.  a.  buyer.  If 
they  have  no  money.  wTUch  U  true  of  many 
of  the  new  naUon  member.. 

They  have  land,  and  on  thl.  land  a.  well 
u  In  It  are  natural  re^iurcea. 

They  could  be  given  United  Nation,  aid  In 
the  form  of  -development  proJecU"  directed 
by  United  N.tlon.  Snglneer.  who  would  help 
them  develop  end  Mil  their  product,  on  the 
-bargaining  table,  of  the  United  N.tlon. 
at  the  Mme  Ume  they  could  borrow  money 
from  the  United  Nation.  Bank  and  In  turn 
pay  It  back  on  the  ba.1.  of  credit  extended 

u>  them  by  the  wtme  Bank!  

Thl.  would  releaM  the  pent  up  energle.  ol 
the  "New  Nauon."  eager  to  contribute  their 
.hare    to    the    trade   and   commerce   of   the 

'  We  in  turn  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
our  gold  Imbalance,  a.  It  efiect.  our  foreign 

Since  we  would  no  longer  have  to  finance 
impoverlahed  nation,  through  long  term 
credit.,  hoping  Kxneday  to  be  paid,  we  could 
at  the  Mme  time  help  them  by  doing  bu.1- 
nen  with  them  on  the  bargaining  tablea  or 
the  United  N.Uon.  M  -Broker." 

-There  oould  be  "Trade  Fleet..  -  with  Bar- 
gain Day.  .nd  Bargain.  Oalore-  uelng  every 
Klvertlelng  medium  to  drum  up  trade  by 
amply  making  the  United  Nation,  a  popu- 
laT^-Shopplng   Center"   for   all   Nation.. 

We  could  open  up  our  .lorage  blna  and 
dump  It  all  on  the  ■Bargaining  Table,  of 
the  United  NaUon.  paying  the  United  N.- 
Uon. brokerage  fee.  and  <»°>^'ri°°' °°  •', 
ulee  We  could  advertlae  a  -Special  Sale 
on   the  good.— and  let  the  UJ».   handle  It 

In  turn  our  own  economy  would  benefit 
becaUM  we  could  Kll  our  good,  to  ■Common 
Muket"  countrlee  M>d  other.,  and  know  we 
would  be  paid  wlUiout  walUng. 

The  United  NaUon.  therefore  could  be- 
come a  Giant  Shopping  Center,  a  Kwt  of 
IntemaUonal  supermarket  where  .n^l"" 
commodlUe.  could  be  put  on  the  U  N.  Bar- 
gaining Tablea"  and  K>ld  at  dUoount  price., 
father  Oian  let  them  .poll  In  .torage  bin. 

Here  all  the  naUon.  of  the  world  could 
buT  and  Mil  their  ware.,  finance  their  .lock. 
uid  bond,  through  th.  U  N  FWleral  Bf«rv«- 
and  have  the  U  N  m  guarantor  foe  all  debt, 
through  the  fee.  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  buelneM  within  the  United  Nation.. 

The  great  barrier  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  SUU»  ha.  been  an  unyield- 
ing fight  to  maintain  uui  comer  the  market, 
of  the  world. 

CompetlUvely  we  are  old  competitor,  try- 
ing to  get  there  ■■/attest  tvUH  tHe  mojCMt 
and  the  hatred.  vUlfKUon.  and  "Brink  of 
War^'  epuode.  of  the  peat  .tem  very  much 
from  the  failure  of  there  being  no  ■neufrol 
infermedlarv  -  and  "arbiter"  to  "rMoft^  di/- 
/errnce.-  not  from  a  pollUcal  point  of  view 
alone  but  rather  by  a  more  expedient  and 
frulUul  method  of  making  buMneea  mutu- 
ally Klvantageou.  through  .  "Broker-  who 
can  handle  the  good,  both  have  to  oiler  .nd 
at  the  »me  time  make  a  commlMlon  for 
every  wile  made— eaalng  the  load  on  both 
the  U  S  and  Soviet  Union  on  m.lnUilnlng 
the  flnMidal  Independence  of  the  United 
NaUon..  ^    ., 

Thu.    the    United    NaUon.    a.    '-Biokor 
could  Ktually  bring  the  U.8   and  the  Soviet 
Union  together  In  a  -new  underjtandlnr  hy 
bringing  Into  the  UN.  the  good,  both  h»ve 
to  oner  for  Mile,  and  a«  BmcM  agent  try  to 


Mil  them  to  all  buyer.  Including  the  'Com- 
mon Market"  and  at  the  eame  time  bring  the 
good,  of  the  Common  Market  to  the  VS.  and 
Soviet  Union  for  -Bargaining  purpoee."  all 
through  the  U.N.  u  -Broker .- 

Thu.  the  United  NaUon.  would  become  a 
-World  -Trade  Center"  where  Inatead  of  Na- 
tion. Meklng  cuetomer.  by  .hopping  around 
the  world,  they  would  come  directly  to  the 
table,  of  the  UJ*.  and  .hop  In  confidence, 
"truetlng  everyone  becauM  everyone  truKe 
the  n.N.I - 

In  no  tune  In  the  world-,  long  hletory  ha. 
there  ever  been  a  Joint  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  oauon.  to  come  together  and  trade  in 
one  place. 

Nowhere  ha.  there  ever  been  a  World 
Trade  Center"  where  nation,  could  come  to- 
gether without  fear  or  force  of  arm.  to  trade 
and  make  an  honeet  bargain. 

The  Common  Market  would  not  trade  with 
every  nauon— but  through  the  UJf.  a. 
"Broker"  they  would  becau«e  of  the  great 
financial  gain  that  would  «xrue  to  them. 

Ood  ha.  given  u.  a  great  advuiuge  In 
thl.  day  and  age  that  we  can  put  the  United 
NaUon.  to  .uch  a  UM  that  for  all  time,  we 
can  deal  fairly  one  with  the  other  at 
-friendly  bargaliUng  table.." 

A.  "Broker^'  for  the  Common  Market  the 
United  Nation,  would  be  In  It.  grcateet  role. 

It  would  mean  ■•peace^^  and  -proeperlty-- 
for  the  world,  for  It  would  become  the  hero 
of  the  world,  ready  tor  all  eventualltle.  be- 
cauM  of  a  new  reepect  from  mankind  for 
guaranteeing  not  only  Ite  political  deeunlea 
but  Its  financial  one.  a.  well. 


em  bridge.  We  believe  they  were  coavlnCMl 
by  the  K>und  argument.  In  favor  of  thla  lo- 
eaUon.  ConMquenUy  we  Helleve  the  Gen- 
eral AMembly  should  approve  the  northern 
bridge  plan.     Let-,  review  those  argument.. 

The  proponent,  erf  the  parallel  bridge  span 
cite  two  main  argument.  In  support  of  their 
propoaal.  -They  point  out  that  the  preMOt 
two-lane  bridge  1.  overloaded — which  1.  true 
on  summer  weekends.  -They  point  out  that 
the  prcMnt  corridor  1.  the  beat  one  for 
tralBc  to  and  from  the  Washington  area 
which  consUtute.  80  per  cent  of  the  volume. 
They  also  note  the  relatively  low  coet  of  a 
parallel  bridge. 

-The  argument,  for  the  northern  span  are 
of  a  different  Mjrt.  A  bridge  from  Baltimore 
County  to  Kent  County  would  not  be  a  mere 
widening  of  an  exUUng  corridor.  It  would 
create  a  brand  new  corridor  with  all  the 
attendant  economic  ImpllcaUdh..  It  would 
bring  about  a  vuit  expaoalon  of  the  economic 
sphere  of  Baltimore.  The  northern  Eastern 
Shore,  much  of  It  now  oriented  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Wilmington,  vrauld  be  brought 
Into  the  Baltimore  orbit.  The  northern 
bridge  would  teed  the  Baltimore  area,  not 
bypaM  It.  If  the  Sandy  Point-Kent  laland 
corridor  1.  Important  to  Washington,  to  U 
the  northern  corridor  potentially  Important 
to  Baltimore. 

In  eummory.  we  believe  that  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  Baltimore  area  re- 
quire, a  bridge  that  .ervee  the  economy  of 
BalUmore.  and  the  economy  of  Baltimore 
MTves  most  of  the  sute.  The  General  Aa- 
Mmbly  .hould  pan  the  northern  bridge 
bill. 


A  NerdicrB  Bridfc :  The  Ufical  Step 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  uaxTUurD 

IN  -THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAuvbS 
Thursdav,  February  JS,  1967 

Mr.  LONOof  MBryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  JaouaiT  19,  1967,  I  Introduced  HJl. 
3135  to  amend  the  act  of  June  16,  1948, 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  northern 
and  aouthem  bridges  across  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  In  Maryland  The  Committee 
on  Public  Works  requested  reports  from 
the  appropriate  agencies  during  the  89th 
Congress  on  an  identical  Mil,  and  I  look 
forward  to  early  action  on  the  bill  during 
the  90th  Congress. 

On  February  9,  1967,  WJZ-TV  pre- 
sented an  editorial  entitled;  "A  Northern 
Bridge:  The  Logical  Step."  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  cogent  arguments  pre- 
sented by  WJZ-TV  on  this  matter  of  Im- 
portance to  Maryland  residents. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  NoarHDH  Bunoi:   Tiix  LoolCAl.  Stxp 

-The  Chesapeake  Bay  bridge  iMue  has  been 
raised  again  by  the  introduction  of  two  bill. 
Into  the  General  AMembly.  One  bill  call, 
for  the  Immediate  construction  of  a  bridge 
from  BalUmore  County  to  Kent  County  and 
preliminary  atudlea  for  a  southern  bridge 
between  Calvert  and  DorchMter  CoimUea. 
The  other  bill  calls  for  the  conauucUon  of 
a  bridge  parallel  to  the  preeent  Sandy  Point- 
Kent  lal.nd  span.  This  1.  the  propoMl  that 
was  rejected  by  the  voter.  In  a  referendum 
but  faU. 

MAP:  Northern  and  ParaUel  Bridge 
Route.. 

WJZ-TV  oppoMd  the  parallel  bridge  plan 
when  It  was  before  the  General  AMembly, 
and  again  In  the  referendum.  The  voter, 
have  made  clear  their  preference  for  a  north- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  c&tiroaNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  16.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  In  thlA  Nation's  merchant  m&rlne 
continues  to  draw  wide  press  attention. 
The  editorial  In  Newsday  of  January  30, 
1967.  is  very  clear  In  lU  analysis  of  the 
trouble:  too  many  government  agencies 
Involved ;  too  many  captains  at  the  helm 
and  all  steering  In  different  direction. 

The  President  failed  to  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  merchant  marine  crlslA  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address.  And  It  has 
been  a  long  year  since  he  promised  us  a 
new   "national   maritime  policy." 

Meanwhile,  the  merchant  marine  fleet 
languishes. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
Newsday  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

I»WN     TO    THE     SSA— Ik     WH*T? 

In  three  yefcrs.  tiie  United  aut«s  will  only 
have  200  dry  car^o  shlpi  tbat  are  len  than 
3S  yean  old.  Our  fleet  U  almoet  obsolete; 
our  sblpyarda  can't  compete  with  foreign 
yartLi,  and  M  per  cent  of  the  Btrateglc  ma- 
terials we  import  move  tn   foreign  shlpa. 

Suoctuctly,  our  merchant  marine  Is  in  a 
mess. 

The  sltuauon  troubles  the  President,  the 
Oongreoe  and  whole  belrarchy  of  bvireaucrsU. 
But  little  sctlon  to  reverse  the  trend  hu 
been  taken.  This,  perhaps.  Is  because  the 
problem  Is  an  old  one  and  a  complex  one. 
The  flrtt  congressional  attempt  to  help  the 
UjB.  shipping  Industry  came  in  1789  when 
customs  were  reduced  on  Imports  carried  In 
UjB.  shlpe.  The  most  algnlflcant  piece  of 
legislation  was  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1B88.  which  esUbllshed  our  desire  for  a  mer- 


chant fleet  to  serve  tbe  nation's  oommeroe 
and  defense.  It  also  set  the  pattern  for  the 
subsidy  program  that  continues  to  this  day. 
But  with  government  aid.  there  is  always 
government  regulation  and  administration. 
It  is  in  thla  area  that  confusion  reigns.  Ju- 
risdictions overlap,  Unee  of  authority  are 
blurred  and  responalblUty  Is  uncertain.  Cur- 
r«ntly  five  cabinet  level  departments,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Maritime 
AdmlnlstraUon  and  s  welter  of  subsidiary 
ofDces  and  boards  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
merchant  fleet  in  one  way  or  another.  New 
Ideas  and  bold  initiatives  have  little  chance 
of  moving  through  this  thicket  of  tangled 
autbortty. 

The  MB.  Savannah  was  one  such  bold  in- 
novation. This  automawd,  nuclear- powered 
ship  was  to  have  set  the  course  for  the  future 
ol  the  Uj3.  Merchant  Marine,  showing  that 
technology  could  make  the  U-S.  fleet  competi- 
tive. But  last  week  It  was  announced  that 
the  Savannah  was  being  taken  out  of  service. 
As  an  experiment  It  had  a  »63,000,000  impact 
on  the  y.S.  treasury,  but  Its  Impact  on  the 
problencis  facing  the  V.3.  Merchant  Marine 
w«s  small.  Our  fleet  Is  stUl  inefficient,  almost 
obsolete,  and  dwindling. 

The  Idea  of  the  Savannah  was  a  good  one. 
Automation  Is  the  only  way  that  the  VS^ 
with  lu  high  wage  levels,  can  hope  to  become 
compeUUve  on  the  high  sAas.  But  Ideas 
must  be  pursued  into  reaUty.  This  one 
wasn't.  One  nuclear  ship  was  launched; 
it  sailed  In  lonely  splendor  for  Ave  yean, 
while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  gathered  rust  and 
subeldles. 

Our  cooapetltlve  position  sUU  demands  au- 
tocnatlon  and  the  construction  of  an  efflclenl 
fleet.  But  who  U  to  set  the  policy  and  pro- 
vide the  follow- through  that  was  so  clearly 
lacking  In  the  Savannah  experiment?  Many 
In  Oongreas  believe  the  task  shoxUd  be  given 
to  the  head  of  a  reorganized  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. At  present  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  Its  head  reports  to  the  secre- 
tary of  commerce.  In  addition,  many  func- 
tions that  could  logically  bo  Included  In  the 
purview  of  the  Maritime  Administration,  are 
the  responsibility  of  other  cabinet-level  de- 
portments. In  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, 11  bills  were  Introduced  to  make  the 
Maritime  Administration  an  independent 
agency  whoee  bead  would  report  directly  to 
the  President.  The  new  agency,  in  addition, 
would  take  over  re«ponelblllty  for  many  of 
the  functions  now  performed  by  other 
departments. 

There  was  no  action  on  these  bills  during 
the  Sftth  Congress.  But  the  80th  Congress 
Is  to  consider  similar  measures.  A  new. 
Independent  Maritime  Administration,  with 
expanded  rosponslblllUes,  U  an  exceUent 
Idea.  The  Congress  should  act  to  create  this 
new  agency. 

It  would  help  eliminate  one  of  the  mer- 
chant marine's  most  pressing  problems,  too 
puny  captains  In  Washington. 


Wlij  Sbould  Man  Go  to  tbe  Moos? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKcaa 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  Febrvary  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  TexM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  February  10  Issue  of  Time  an 
essay  on  the  meaning  of  our  national 
space  effort  was  published.  This  re- 
view Is  a  searching  analysis  of  the  need 
of  a  technology-based  nation  to  seek  Its 
future  In  those  areas  of  major  challenge. 
In  the  light  of  the  large  cost  and  the 
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recent  trmelc  death  of  the  three  ApoUo 
astronauts,  thl«  artlde  places  In  prospec- 
tive the  reaWM  for  contUiulng  an  atr- 
greffilve  and  nicceasful  nattonaJ  space 
program.  I  commend  this  article  to 
your  reaiMng: 

WKT    BBOrU   M«    OO    TO    TOT    UOON* 

For  PrMWcmt  John  P.  Kennedy  tt«03. 
r»ch  for  th.  moon  wm  notsmg  le-  tB»n 
^,  mo«  h«ardou.  and  1»ng«^u.  «d 
grotat  adytsntur.  on  which  mAn  haj  wrer 

SSTitnnrty.  PM  34,  U>.  nation  reaiwa 
"r^.  nret  am.,  in  wWonauOc  and  human 
Urm..  iu.t  ho-  hazardou.  the  lunar  adven- 
ti^can  he  Old  argumtnts  that  questioned 
ST  "hol^c-ScepT^  the  ApoUo  mj-on 
„^^  to  ta*.  on  new  P««'"f°=^  P^^ 
were  once  again  «*lng:  I.  "  »"«»  «" 
coat— in  lire..  In  KWurcM,  m  money? 
By  any  reckoning,  the  coat  la  already  «- 

tremely  high:  «lh«  19<"-  •"  '"'"°°  ."^ 
SS  expeni^  on  the  man-ln-inM«  ProJ«t 
J^.  ^ch  amounts  to  »-TO<%  of  the  en- 
tire VS.  .pace  budget.  The  National  Aero- 
uutlo  a^ space  Admlnlatratlon  (NAf*) 
^^tly  InvoHB.  400,000  '"^»™J?^^'"^ 
aoOOO  eclentuta  and  engineer..  From  the 
ranea  launching  pad.  to  Australian  tiactlng 
J^uon.    B«  bliuona  worth  of  Inatallatlon. 

are  itwtted  around  the  globe.  

As  missions  gn>w  more  ambitious  and  more 
complel.  the  price  tag  will  rlM.  And  »  In- 
erltablT.  will  the  co.t  In  human  life.  Ort.- 
Sn,  Whit,  and  Chaffee  will  certainly  not 
pr^«  to  be  the  last  casualUM,  But  tte 
iatronauts  tbemKlves  haTe  »'T'y"  ^°~° 
among  the  first  to  argue  that  though  Ube 
risks  u*  high,  the  »alue  of  space  conquart 
SlScalculahly  greater  The  ?<—"""-"* 
rewards  that  await  tor  man  on  the  Infinite 
frontiers  of  .pace  are  Umlted  only  by  the 
human  imagination. 

Stul  the  questions  persist.  Thets  are 
those  Who  deride  the  reach  for  the  moon  as 
a  mere  race  with  the  Russians  for  national 
prestige.    But  the  competition  ha.  shitted  m 

prtjgram  began.  At  the  .tart,  speed  wjsall- 
lm»ort«it.  The  RuMlans  were  alrtodyboast- 
msto  wavering  nations  that  their  .pace 
fliits  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  Uie 
communist  way  of  life.  And  there  was  UtUe 
doubt  of  the  impact  of  their  sTKi^fent, 
rrerrwhere,  everyone  capable  of  understand- 
In.  Uis  significance  of  the  Ru«ilan  achleve- 
SJnt  recognised  the  ImpreMlve  technological 
mdustrl^and  KlenUflc  .kill,  that  lay  behind 
It  intuiuvsly,  people  .enaed  the  national 
purpoae  that  produced  the  Russian  Program. 
Phislast  Edward  Teller  u.od  a  .ure,  fund- 
^?iLng  tactic  .hen  he  tertlDKl  before  a 
SL.t.  oommltte.  In  '"°l°'^^^ 
orolect.  "What  do  you  expect  to  find  on  the 
^n?"  ha  wss  sskKl.  HU  answer:  "The 
RuoUns." 

The'  catch-up  effort  soon  b«ame  competl- 
tlo™n  more  Sr  le-  even  te^s     Dlplo-nat. 
from  neutral  naUona  claim  that  It  wlU  not 
matter   much  to  them  which  country  gets 
there  first,  sine,  the  other  will  probably  be 
close  behind.    But  ot  course  it  will  matter— 
ihough    not    militarily.      The    moon     once 
thought  of  as  invincible  "high  ground    from 
which  to  launch  an  attack  on  an  earthly 
enemy,  now  seems  beyond  consideration  as  a 
rocket   base.     Any    lunar-launched    missile 
^"d  tasTfar  lon'ger  lid  hour.)  to  reach  It. 
target  than  It.  earth-bawd  counterpart.     It 
wouM  be  harder  to  guide,  easier  to  detect 
and  simpler  to  destroy,     which  I.  one  big 
reSKJn  behind  Ru«ila-.  wllUngn...  to^pl 
M  outer-.p«e  treaty,  renouncing  urrltortal 
righia  or  bases  on  the  moon. 
spacs  a  SLUMS 
If  no  military  lame  Is  at  .tate,  ">•■>  T^/ 
not  coopwt.  with  th.  Bu-lans  W  sp«c«. 
avoiding    eipenalve    duplication    oJ    effort? 
Many  Americans  would  probably  '»'"'"»- 
la  the  highly  unlUsiy  event  that  ths  Bus- 
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slans  ever  agreed.  But  the  dupUcaUon  In- 
volved in  compeUtlon  la  not  all  waat«l.  "In 
the  p«t,"  ss/Ta  Edward  Tyl«r,  »"thor  of 
Tht  Space  Around  Vs.  "war  haa  been  the 
great  competition.  It  baa  made  her«.  out 
of  individual,  and  even  out  of  whole  naUona. 
Certainly  the  race  foe  .pace  1.  a  better  com- 
petition than  war."  In  other  words,  the  race 
ijay  well  beoom.  WlUlam  Jam..-  moral 
eqiivalent  of  war."  Quite  apart  from  such 
hopes,  "the  tJjS,  hM  no  choice,"  says  Prance  i 
PemaDd  Vlnsonneau,  secretary  general  of 
Euroepace,  a  group  ot  companle.  Joined  to 
promotespace  reMsreh.  "It  you  give  up  tnu 
race,  you  simply  resign  your  pUce  as  the 
world',  leading  technologists," 

There  are  men  of  good  will  who  remain 
unconvinced.    Moon  money,  tuey  say,  would 
be  tar   better  spent  on  eartli— In   the   war 
against  poverty,   for   example,  or   'n   mnch 
needed     medical     reeearth.       Dr.     Warren 
Weaver    tocmer  preeldent  at  tHe  American 
Aaoelatlon  tor  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
haa  calculat«l  that  the  probsble  cost  ot  the 
lunar   project   could    provide,    among   other 
thing..    10%    annual    MJary    raise,    for    ten 
years  to  every  teacher  In  the  country,  a  »10 
LlUlon  grant  to  e«:h  of  MO  small  "  S   Mj" 
leees,  the  endowment  ot  unlvtisltles  In  more 
tSm   60   new   nations.     New   Yorlf.  Msyor 
John  Undsay  pleaded  for  more  money  tor 
Va.  dtlee  by  Biylng:  "I  would  not  want  the 
UB  to  be  described  by  future  generations  as 
a  Mcletv  that  .tood  amidst  the  filth,  the  op- 
pression and  the  violence  of  lu  •l>™i«"» 
•hot  rockets  to  the  moon."    Even  Vice  Pr»l- 
dent  Humphrey,  hlmseU  a  .Coiig  promoter 
of  the  Apollo  program,  has  ""'"^  '"'    '' 
go  down  in  history  u  a  people  who  oould 
„nd  a  man  to  the  moon  and  five  po^«  "°^- 
ing  machines  along  wlti.  him,  but  could  not 
put  man  on  his  feet  right  here  on  earth 

To  Hlstorlsn  Arthur  Bchlealnger  Jr..  such 
argumenta  are  anything  but  new  He  »n 
iniglne  .Imllar  criticism  In  Spain  In  the 
IsoSi  "Why  in  hell  are  Ferdinand  and  laa- 
beUa  giving  all  that  money  to  that  madman 
^'r^ius'wh.n    they   could    build   a   good 

nunnery  or  a  hostel  or  ""J""'"'*'  .tSr 
present  answer  to  that  question  Is  a  matter 
S^  poimcal  reallty-whlch  »  »°0tj« 
war  It  Wing,  national  will.  Spec  has 
^La  th.  iaUon-.  imaglnauon;  otb«  c«-«. 
K  tar  have  not.  Dollar,  not  Mived  In  «»« 
would  not  automatically  be  allocated  to  pov- 
erty, or  cities,  or  alr-polluUon  control. 

SOVSSTT   AKS   JSAIOUBIIS 

Besides  every  dollar  spent  on  the  lunar 
prS^sm  1.  .pent  on  earth,  not  on  the  moon^ 
^money'go-i  Into  '»^"""«'^"^Pi^ 
payrolls,  training  programa.  »V^f^* 
rittal  part  of  the  national  economy.  No 
Jr^«:t  in  years  has  oontnbutM  «  J»'";  » 
Jo  many  areas  ot  ths  country.  By  Its  v«y 
Sp«itur..,  Ui.  space  effort  hss  effsoUvely 
helped  to  reduce  pov«ty. 

Faced  with  the  «.gge.tlon  that  t^«^  »«* 
U  tar  too  coauy,  .pacemen  are  quick  "  P°'"» 
out  that  in  any  event,  lunar  f>md.  are  only 
a  Hnall  portion  ot  the  national  "udget,  they 
are  not  taken  out  ot  money  meant  for  medi- 
co research  or  anUpoverty  drlvM,  Jh.  tnith 
la  that,  tor  all  the  Intricate  problems  that 
miTt  l^  met  before  man  gets  to  th^jmo^, 
planning  the  trip  U  '"  «"«i?*",.SSSSi 
Sg  to  fight  poverty.  For  •?«•■  •^•°^" 
Se  draw  up  a  logical  program;  ">«y>»" 
Smx  goals,  I.w  variants,  n  la  lack  ot  te^- 
m^e*oot  lack  ot  money,  that  1.  stalling  the 
Great  Society. 

And  If  the  sp«»  program  ha.  "nwlb"*^ 
mlghtuy  to  the  OS,  Monomy.  11  •»•.  <"°" 
„ln  mor.  for  tIS  technology.  AbrTipUy  and 
Lamatlcally,  It  galvanised  CS  «^'«>«  "«J 
engineering  In  a  moblllsaUon  of  manPJ"^ 
iid  brain,  unparalleled  even  by  the  Man- 
Stun  Project  Of  World  War  n  Th%^ 
SJa^  effori  1.  the  p«c«.ttei  »'  »>"  J"^ 
S^nologlcal  advance,  *•  '"^  "J?  "^ 
the  »7  bUllon  It  wlU  cost  this  T»r  B^ 
Snator  Mlk.  Monroney:  "Staving  technol- 


ogy mortgages  the  future  of  our  ""^stj- 
TV«.ty  years  ago,  Britain  picked  Immediate 
Kicl.1  goals  over  t«dinologleal  progress.  To- 
day It  u  paying  the  price,  lacking  the  pro- 
duction base  to  support  either  social  or  tecn- 

Wlthln  the  scientific  community  Itself,  few 
dispute  the  Imperative  to  explore  .pace^  But 
there  are  some  sclentliU  who  are  frankly 
lealou.  of  tHe  money  that  space  commands. 
Nuclear  Physicist  Ralph  Lapp  contrasts  the 
SI  3  Wlllon  NASA  hu  spent  on  lunar  and 
planetary  Klence  wit*  the  modest  »7e  mil- 
lion the  Nstlonal  Science  Foundation  has  to 
distribute  among  5,000  KlentlsU  In  sudl 
field,  of  astronomy,  earth  Klence,  oceanogra- 
phy and  physic.  He  quotes  one  geophy.1- 
Sst-  -Sheer  lunacyl  We  are  .pending  more 
on  Mars  than  we  are  on  studying  the  earth. 
ColumbUS  Profee»r  I.  I  Habl,  a  Noble  prtoe- 
wlnnlng  physlclrt  who  I.  In  f.vor  of  the  moon 
program,  points  out  thst  Congre«  recently 
SadTV  .harp  cut  In  aprcoprlatJons  fora 
new  nuclear  accelerator  and  for  the  coamo- 
tron  at  Brookhaven.  But  It  refuse  to  .lice 
into  space  aUocaUona.     "Disgraceful,     says 

Rabl.  _ 

ctraioirs  crscuMSTAMcx 
What  bothers  mo.t  .uch  critics  Is  the  cost 
of  making  spaceship,  snd  •?«•'[»''''•"'>; 
^irSTlniS^^Dnmanned  P'J*--""  «^ 
argument  runs,  would  learn  '"  ™°"  " 
n,^h  lower  expense.  Say.  Ca^echS  A.tro- 
physlcUt  JesM  Creen.teln:  "The  manned- 
.oace  program  I.  mainly  engineering,  con- 
c^ed'^J^mTeeplng  people  alive  In  curtm- 
clrcumslanc«.  This  do«  not  'Aj^ 
Klenc  very  much."  Men  who  feel  the  same 
™  have  inslrted  for  y«us  that  manned- 
I^  probes  cost  literally  'O"  "^  "  ""^i^ 
J^imannwl.  and  are  not  '««^!'^„±^^ 
Brttaln-s  eminent  AsUonomer  Fred  Hoyle. 
"wStt  has  been  sccompUahed  Is  not  worth 
a  thousandth  part  of  what  hM  been  "PSht^ 

But  th.  .pacemen  themselves  file  a  .trong 

demurrer.     To   them,    the    ~°""i^««^ 

man  to  the  moon  Is  sMenUal.     Says  Chns 

^t   director  of  NASA  FUght  Oepratlons: 

^jSwi  ^Tanned    man   and    th.    mol>key 

flVghU    we   found  that  by   adding  a  man. 

"f-ve-  .iSdal  a  tremendou.  tooU     W.  n^ 

have  man  In  the  loop-and  that  s  ■M^"'* 

Sflfsrence."     Without    a    man    on    »««>    • 

^Mcecraft,  ther.  Is  no  Judgment  alrtt.  do 

SS^  of  cholc,   no  Chance  to  t^e  l^ 

vantage    of    unforseen    opportunlUes,    le- 

cSnS^than  ever  of  getting  P-t  "hJo^" 

«SuSL      Hangers    plrturea    of    the    moon, 

IS?S?ul«^rugh  ^y  were,  contain  only 

mTiSo   "blU"  of   information;    Uie   human 

SJ'^th  one   glanc   tak«   In   100   mlUlon 

^!„"     in    short,    however    Intricately    en- 

.inMred    no  instrument,  no  computer  can 

SS«^;pS^    man.    AS   '=«•<;'•■"'«*- 

l^iU      "Tou   can  study   a  girls   messure- 

^U,  buTTJ  will  never  be  a  substitute  tor 

'"'^'t'3ny^.^"ort  hi  alrs-lT  r.Pj<» 
th?X?  ^y  times.  Th'^'^l^auu' 
vT^  needed  to  keep  track  of  ""«M^ 
physical  condition  have  now  been  sas**^ 
?or  O  3.  hospitals,  enabling  a  .Ingle  nurse 
t^  keep  track  ot  the  """''"■"  °'  ™7 
™tlents  perhaps  halt  a  mile  ot  corridor  away. 
?SIy  a.  a  ™Silt  of  .pace  ^Ivances,  cardiac 
SSenU  may  wear  Intemall,  lmplan«d 
li--rr,i,nlr  oacemakeis.  Doctors  are  talking 
SSS^^tly"^^  control  without  pill,  or 
SS^Urlne  devices  as  they  experlinent 
«ti  a  .^u»-perfected  .y.tem  for  monltor- 
Sf  h^irt^mperatu...  Refined  by  aeK^ 
Sice  engineer.,  laser,  .re  finding  rnore  and 
rS^  ^  in  .urgery.  Inde«l,  a  who^e  new 
h^  of  medical  men  has  emerged— the  bio- 

m'Sfc^.n^^.  wbo«  bag  -T™^c"bSS 
DtlU  nor  Btethowop*.  but  «I«^ronlc  bl«* 
bo»>  With  hi.  help.  Mr»pftc«  contract<« 
^l^nTog  out  a  rem^rlawble  array  o(  pro.- 

AjBd  madlclne  U  only  tha  b*glmilng 
HMTra^Unt  ahielcU.  developed  W  pro^t 
S^icVSTplunglng  back  Into  tt»  earth  e 


atnwapher».  have  led  to  Uie  production  of 
pyrocermm  dUhea  that  can  go  from  the 
houMwUe'i  freeaer  to  oren  without  cracking. 
The  lncr«*alng  oomplexlty  of  aetronavlga- 
tlon  haa  roet«r«d  the  development  of  awlfter 
and  Bmaller  csomputem  that  find  no  end  of 
eppUcatlona  on  earth.  The  Mel  cell  u»ed  to 
supply  electric  power  for  Gemini  epacecraft 
la  being  developed  for  conimerclai  u»e.  and  lt» 
production  of  electricity  from  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  without  burning  bydrocarbona 
m«y  be  one  answer  to  the  amog  problem  that 
U  increaalng  all  over  the  world.  Some  aclen- 
tUU  arc  already  epeculatlng  about  giant 
orbiting  mlrrora  to  Ught  up  a  battlefield  la 
Vl0t  Nam  or  melt  Iceberga,  free  Ice-locked 
harbOTB  and  ahlfi  atorma  from  their  natural 
oouraM.  Weather  control,  to  hear  them  t*U 
It.  Is  almoat  at  band. 

Ttelay  It  coat  about  gl.OOO  a  pound  to  aend 
a  payload  Into  space;  In  ten  years,  the  price 
U  expected  to  drop  to  tl  a  pound.  And 
when  that  times  oomes.  engineers  ahould  be 
ready  with  preprogrammed  manufacturing 
processea  that  will  require  the  vacuum  and 
welghtlesaneea  of  space.  Joining  some  of  the 
newer,  tougher  metals,  for  example.  Is  a 
derlUshly  difficult  problem  on  earth.  In 
orbit,  outside  any  artificial  atmoapfaere.  sotne 
of  them  Deed  only  be  touched  together  to 
make  a  perfect  weld. 

Even  more  Important  than  such  engineer- 
ing fallout  are  some  of  the  almost  certain 
•deotlflc  gains.  One  astronomer  with  a  tele- 
scope on  the  moon,  free  from  the  wavering 
earthly  haae.  ahould  be  able  to  learn  more 
about  the  universe  In  one  yew  than  his 
ooUeagues  have  learned  In  all  the  previous 
history  of  astronomy.  Cloee-up  lunar  ex- 
amination ahould  help  to  answer  basic  quea- 
Uoos  about  tbe  origins  of  galaxies  and  the 
pceslblUty  o*  life  elsewhere  In  the  solar 
system. 

By  the  enormous  effort  of  mobilizing  for 
an  immensely  complicated  task  In  a  rela- 
tively short  period,  the  moon  program  has 
also  pointed  the  way  to  valuable  Improve- 
ments in  the  new  ■•mulUdlaclpUnary  ap- 
proach" to  problem  solving.  Biologists  leara 
to  work  with  physicists,  chemist  with  math- 
ematicians, astronomers  with  geologists. 
The  approach  Is  now  being  applied  to  many 
of  the  longstanding  problems  of  society:  the 
population  explosion,  crime,  trsJisportation, 
nutrition  and  health,  communications. 

Studying  the  problem  of  maintaining  an 
astronaut  in  space  bos  forced  eaxtbbound 
scientists  to  reallae  that  the  earth  too  Is  a 
closed  system:  the  pollution  of  Its  air  and 
Its  streama  Is  the  same  problem  that  the 
astronaut's  cloaed  capoiUe  presents  In 
miniature. 

OtTT  or  THB  VAIOXT 

In  sum,  there  should  be  little  serious  doubt 
that  the  space  effort  has  proved  Its  worth 
many  times  over.  Three  months  from  now. 
the  American  Astronautlcal  Society  will  meet 
In  Dallas  to  discuss  the  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  space,  from  television,  navigation  aids 
and  weather  satellites  to  tourism.  Tourism? 
Well.  Barron  Hilton,  president  of  the  Hilton 
Hotels  Corp.,  will  speak  on  the  "Hilton 
Orblter  Hotel." 

That  may  be  a  joke  for  some  decades  to 
come,  but  otb»r  projects  are  not.  Next  fall, 
a  special  UN.  space  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Vienna  to  discuss  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  tbe  CS.'s  and  Russia's  orbiting 
weather  and  communications  BStellltes.  and 
to  consider  the  greater  participation  of  other 
nations  in  space.  To  uUllae  tbe  'after- 
Apollo"  capability  o*  the  Saturn  rockeU.  IBM 
has  already  proposed  a  series  of  manned  or- 
biting lab«.  each  of  which  would  be  manned 
by  rotating  crews  of  up  to  a  doeen  men. 
These  could  observe  weather,  chart  mineral 
depoelU.  track  flsh  and  ocean  currents. 
Their  work.  IBM  calculates,  would  save 
About  tlOO  blllloQ  annually. 

The  moon  lleelf  may  not  be  a  particularly 
valuable  piece  of  real  eatate.    But  nettbar  la 


a  Olght  to  the  moon  an  end  in  ttaetf;  tXie 
moon  Is  no  more  than  a  way  station  on  a 
rT>ute  that  sctentisu  have  oply  beg\m  bo  map. 
And  there  Is  no  doubt  that  man  U  going  to 
make  the  trip  some  day.  Many  moon  en- 
ihuaiasU  argue  that  for  the  U.fl.  not  to  reach 
for  the  moon  would  leave  all  Americana  like 
a  tribe  that  always  stays  In  its  valley  and 
never  crosses  the  mountain. 

Says  Princeton's  Professor  John  Wheeler: 
"Space  Is  the  modem  equivalent  of  the 
American  frontier.  If  we  didn't  go  to  the 
mocm.  we  would  be  leaser  people.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  inf*-***^  of  doing  more  on  domes- 
tlo  programs,  w«  would  do  less."  Even  Dr. 
James  Kl'"*"  Jr..  now  Chairman  of  the  Cor- 
poration. \LX.T.,  who  publicly  questioned 
the  commitment  of  so  much  manpower  to 
the  moon  project  three  years  ago.  today  con- 
cedes: "Space  exploration  la  one  of  man's 
great  adventiiree.  and  the  UB.  must  partici- 
pate with  brilliance  and  boldness." 

The  moon  Is  a  challenge  that  the  U.S.  has 
already  taken,  a  milestone  that  U.S.  aatro- 
nauta  are  already  looking  beyond.  For  the 
Apollo  program  is  only  a  small  part  of  ths 
^Moe  effort.  The  reel  object  is  for  the  UB. 
to  develop  the  capability  of  voyaging  con- 
fldenUy  to  the  limits  of  man's  Imagination 
and  Ingenuity.  T&e  value  of  such  voyagee 
will  always  be  ilnpredicuble.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.  ssJd  famed  Nor- 
wegian Explorer  Fridtjof  Nansen.  "Is  a  con- 
anual  struggle  from  darkness  toward  Ught. 
It  is  therefore  to  no  purpose  to  discuss  the 
usee  of  knowledge;  man  wants  to  know,  and 
when  he  ceases  to  do  eo,  he  is  no  longer 
man." 


HoBor.  DatT,  Ceantry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MBTBICUN 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVBS 

ThuTtdav.J^^Tuarn  16.  1967 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
Busnt  to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrkssiobal  Rec- 
ord a  splendid  editorial  by  the  distin- 
guished editor  and  publisher  of  the 
XJearbom,  Mich.,  Press,  a  flne  newspaper 
serving  the  people  of  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan,  In  tribute  to 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  White,  and  his  fellow 
astronauts,  Lt.  Comdr.  Roger  Chaffee, 
and  Lt.  Col.  Virgil  Qrlssoro. 

This  fine  tribute  to  three  great  Ameri- 
cans who  served  their  country  so  well 
and  with  such  distinction  properly  will 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  all  Americans, 
and  as  a  highly  appropriate  memorial 
to  the  courage,  dedication,  and  patriot- 
ism of  these  splendid  men. 
The  editorial  follows: 

BoHOS,  Dtrrr.  OouKtmT 
There  are  some.  I  suppose,  to  whom  the 
deaths  of  our  three  brave  astronauu  will 
mean  very  llttie,  Just  as  there  are  many  to 
whom  the  tragedy  of  their  passing  means 
very,  very  much.  Perhapjs  the  latter  senti- 
ment was  best  expressed  by  a  barber  in 
whose  shop  I  visited  when  be  said.  "I  feel 
tbe  deaths  of  the  astronauts  is  a  personal 
thing."  Be  said  It.  that  naturalised  Ameri- 
can. That  the  deaths  of  his  countrymen 
was  a  personiJ  thing. 

It  has  been  a  very  peiaonal  thing  for  me. 
too,  and  for  tbe  thousands  who  have  been 
honored  to  share  in  the  work  of  America's 
space  agency  and  of  ths  mlUtary  forces  bo 
wtiloh  tbe  late  astrooaute  had  devoted  their 


Uvea.    Meet  Amerloans  have  shared  in  this 
work  In  one  way  or  another. 

My  connection  with  one  of  the  brave  men 
who  died  in  the  most  significant  vehicle  of 
our  time  was  closer  than  that  of  many  other 
residents  of  our  oommunlty.  I  bad  the  honor 
of  attending  the  venerable  institution  from 
which  Lt.  Col.  Edward  White  U  graduated. 
■.nrt  am  poMessed  of  the  natural  spiritual 
bond  that  Joins  men  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  march  in  the  Long  Grey  Line  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

But  my  connection  Is  even  more  personal 
than  that.  I  was  privileged  to  have  as  my 
roofnmatc  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  White,  proud 
father  of  the  late  astronaut  who  bore  his 
name.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  my  son. 
Lt.  Col.  John  Dexter  Smith  was  privileged  to 
share  the  same  quarters  with  Lt.  Col.  White 
during  their  period  of  service  at  the  Academy 
that  trained  them  for  tbe  variant  tasks  that 
have  since  confronted  them.  That  period  of 
service  lostllled  in  both  of  their  Uves  the 
Academy  code  of  Honor.  Duty.  Coimtry. 

My  son  and  I  met  at  West  Point  this  week 
to  pay  our  respecto  to  Lt.  Ool.  White.  We 
did  not  meet  there  to  pay  our  final  resi}ects. 
for  the  respect  we  and  most  Americans  bai# 
for  our  brave  astronauts  wlU  never  be  final- 
ised. 

It  will  be  Inspired  every  evening  when  tbe 
sparkle  ot  a  star  catches  an  American  eye- 
Or  everytime  a  whlap  of  wind  catches  an 
American  head  of  hair,  whether  In  tbe  streeU 
of  our  own  cities  or  In  the  lends  we  axe  sworn 
to  protect  across  the  seas.  We  will  remember 
them  everytime  a  sleek  silver  jet  glides 
through  the  air  reaching  toward  the  aenlth 
of  flight  our  astronauts  have  attained. 

We  will  remember  them,  with  every  flutter 
of  the  proud  nag  that  hovers  silently  above 
countless  homes,  schools,  businesses  and  In- 
stitutions throughout  American  and  thougb- 
out  the  world — the  aame  great  Flag  those 
sterling  aviator*  carried  to  heights  our  fore- 
fathers never  dreamed  were  attainable.  And 
we  will  remember  them  when  their  oomrades 
go  thundering  above  the  skies  of  our  boun- 
tiful Earth,  out  and  away  from  the  very  soli 
on  which  they  were  reared — out  into  the 
grandeous  reaches  toward  other  worlds  In  a 
firmament  which  awalu  the  bravest  of  the 
brave. 

We  pay  our  respects,  therefore,  to  Lt. 
Comdr.  Roger  Chaffee.  Lt.  Col.  VirgU  Orisaom 
and  Lt.  Ool.  Edward  WhlU,  now  and  every 
day  hereafter. 

BOSIBT  F.  SaCXTH. 

FsnT7AaT  3. 1067. 


J*hEE.F«futr 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  BHODB  tBLAHV 
D)  TBE  HOUSX  OF  BSPRBSSNTATTVES 

Wednetdav,  January  U.  19*7 
Mr.  BT  OERlfAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  punxwe  of  gaining  a  greater  Insight 
Into  the  extraordinary  peraonage  of  our 
beloved  late  colleague.  Johm  E.  Pog*»tt, 
I  would  Uke  to  have  the  following  articles 
Inserted  In  the  Rico«d.  They  Include 
memoriam^  from :  His  Bnlnence  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushlng.  who  worked  closely 
with  John  Fooakty  rendering  assistance 
to  retarded  children  or  "exceptional  chil- 
dren" as  the  good  cardinal  refers  to 
them:  Constance  Lallberte.  who  worked 
for  Congressman  Pocartt  and  Is  now  as- 
sociated with  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpe:  Maxwell  M.  CJeHen.  publisher  of 
Mfrtifa.1     World    News    and    loivgttine 
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Jilend  or  Jo™  Po<««it:  P""P  H_^ 
son  editor  of  Science;  and  perhipe  most 
beauOf  ul  of  all.  a  number  of  »t«t«nenU 
given  to  Mrs.  Fogarty  by  the  cMdira  of 
St  PhlUp'3  School  In  GreenvlUe.  BJ.. 
which  wa*  JoHM  Pooa»ty'8  parish: 

STAIlMirr  ,T  HM  ElUMKCI  RlCI«»  OUBB- 

HAi.  CtjBBijre.  A»cmtBHO»  or  B0«ro«. 
n,  umoiuii  :  Coy°»inni'«w  JOHK  K- 
yoQurtr 

Requiem  KM  to  1>»  celebr»t«d  »*W»r 'T^ 

gr»m.n  John  B.  Pog«rtT.  I  »ni  Milng  .d- 
kntaee  of  Uie  oecMlon  to  f«^onl  •  lew 
tho^u  pertaining  »  my  reUtlonsMp  wlUi 
mm  »n<l  mj  .pprecl»tlon  of  him. 

Congi««n.n  Pog»rty  told  m.  JfU«° 
thAt  he  WM  prompted  to  become  'n"""!? 
in  retarded  children  after  reading  >  .pe«Ji 
that  I  h«l  made  In  "half  of  over  ««  mU. 
Uon  of  the»  children  In  the  United  8tatM. 
A.  hU  knowledge  Increaaed  hU  great  he^ 
WOM  won  attracted  to  these  children  and  be 
immediately  began  to  lmpre«i  upon  the 
mnnberm  of  the  United  Statee  Congre«  our 
reeponalblUty  to  help  tbe«.  "BxcepUonal 
Children  of  Ood".  I  call  them  "Except  omI 
not  becauee  they  .re  handiome  or  brUllant 
but  becau».  tbey  give  ue  an  "«P"J°f> 
opportunity  of  rtiowlng  our  love  for  God  by 
loving  the  leaat  of  Hl«  brethren. 

Vo  member  of  the  National  Houae  of  Bep- 
r««itauve.  In  modem  tlmea  did  '^'o'^ 
theae  "KicepUonal  ChUdren"  and  for  otb- 
ie^r  and  needy,  than  the  dedlcatad  Con- 
m«man  John  Fogarty.  Time  and  again 
Sver  the  yeala  be  would  contact  mj  orl 
^dcoo^hlm.  Aaareaultof  tbl^ 
Utlonahlp  I  do  not  know  of  any  Congreea- 
man  who  wa.  more  devoted  to  tbew  men- 
tally and  phyHlcally  handicapped  cblldren 
21?  other  UmlDgly  ab.ndon«l  and  help- 
leal  soula. 

It  la  very  ilgnlflcant  to  me  that  Honorable 
John  Ftogarty  died  auddenlj  of  a  heart  «- 
tact  rSTyear.  hla  heart,  which  w>a  aa  Wg 
a.  hlmaelf,  overflowed  with  love  for  the  poor 
and  the  h.lpleea.  When  It  came  to  laglato- 
^  ^Ualnlug  to  the  phylcal  «.d  menUJ 
healthof  the  cltlren.  of  thl.  Muo'fT.  he  «a 
^Mn  in  the  forefront  advocaUng  In  hla  very 
SJSie  vriy  federal  aid  In  behalf  of  the., 
and  other  forgotten  loula. 

wu  life   In  my  opinion,  ahould  ba  an  In- 
apSJu^  to  tS.  Sho  and  " Jf  P^"«  » 
Duraue  the  courM.  of  higher  aducaUon  and 
Le  fc^«l.  "  a  r»ult  Of  lack  of  «"""•" 
.ome  other  caUM.   to  And   a  Uvlng  In  toe 
workaday  world.    HU  accompllahmenta,  per- 
Mni^d  omclal.  are  remlndem  to  thOM  In 
rumble  walk.  »C11I.  that  educauon  never 
rod.  and.  no  matter  ho.  lowly  toay  be  the 
wo"  one  doe.  her.  below,  It  I.  """y"  P"" 
.tbl.  to  go  higher  through  perMnal  eBortt. 
noble  Mplratlon.  and  love  tor  the  P°"-^ 
In  «^cordanoe  with  the  iiplrtt  "<,*;„°^ 
ond  Vatican  CouncU  the  Church  "known 
„    ••".    wrvant    Church.-      The    Chwch 
la  the   Myatlcal   Body   of   Chnrt   rendartng 
Minlea    to    the   world.      Congre«man   John 
JSartT    waa    a    faithful    "Kirvanf    of    the 
-sS^t  Church"     long  b<rfort  the  Second 
Vatican  CouncU. 

Hla  death  wa.  Mdden  and  a  rtiock  to  hla 
loved  one.  and  all  thoM  who  knew  him.  but 
we  all  have  the  conKilaUon  that  here  waa  a 
ChrtrtUke  man  going  about  doing  good  at  all 
tjmea.  eapeclaUy  for  thoM  who  could  not  help 
themaelvea. 

HI.  chanuble  «oul  l.  now.  plMae  Ood.  to 
the  Manalon.  of  Heaven  but  hi.  memory  wiu 
live  forever  In  the  great  KJdal  legUlatlon 
that  he  iponKired  or  .npported  while  Mrv- 
Ing  within  and  without  the  United  State. 
CongreM.  We  who  knew  him  beat  and  loved 
him  moat  .hall  never  forget  him  In  our 
Uaue.  prayeta  and  th.  fruit,  of  our  aacrt- 
ficea     Ba  ttail  alwaya  be  an  InapliatloA  «■ 
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and  otban  who  lowd  hla  way  o«  Ufa  on 

thla  eaitb.  _,  ,^„,_ 

LiiiiiLiMiii.il  Fogarty  waa  a  man  ot  Ood— 
a  larman  who  aaampUfled  the  Ideal  layman 
i  the  Barvant  Cburoh.  May  he  reet  In  pe«:e 
and  intercad.  f ot  ua  all  b«fo«  the  throne  of 
Ood. 

RK:HAaD  Caaanvas.  CnaBnra, 

itre/UiWiAop  0/  Bottan. 

PaixKD   or  THa   CoMiaow    Ma" 
(By  Conatance  lAllberte) 
John  «.   Fogarty.   who  roae   from   brlck- 
Uyer  to  one  of  America-,  met  InfluenUal 

congrcwn""-  '^'  l™*  *»  "'^'*'!l.^„! 
trieid  and  inaplratlon  to  the  NTC.  »P«'a»' 
by  thcM  who  have  participated  In  the  Rhode 

laland  Program.  

He  played  an  Important  role  In  'omlng 
the  nauonal  leglalatlon  that  brought  the 
NTC  into  eitotence.  AlK>.  he  work«l  dlll- 
Mntly  to  aecure  sumdent  fund,  for  our  itate, 
?hua  making  It  p«albl.  for  hundred.  c<  te«- 
ager.  to  and  employment  through  the  NTC. 
Oongreannan  Fogarty  can  alK>  wrve  m  an 
imsplriuon  to  all  ct  u..  He  wa.  a  -^bamplon 
for  the  cause  of  more  beneflcUl  health  legla- 
latlon. He  wa.  concerned  about  the  co^|cm 
man   and   hi.   problem..     CounUM.   people 

rwrelvtd  help  directly  from  hUn.  

Congre«iman  Fogarty  earned  every  honor 
that  wu  bMtowed  on  him.  He  wm  one  of 
^'c^^try.  met  prominent  clUaen*  but 
he  had  to  work  hi.  w.y  up  from  humble 
SSgl^np.  Parhap.  thl.  U  why  he  to* 
luJh  an  interest  In  the  common  man— ha 
understood  the  problem,  of  ordinary  people. 
Let  u.  hope  that  the  great  work  he  bepm 
wlU  be  carried  on  In  order  to  beneflt  future 

"l^'Tu..  90th  Congre-  «»'»«.  't. 
flnt  ««ilon  on  J«.uary  10.  I  learned  toat 
o«  of^  moat  colorful  and  'i^^S^'r^. 
~~ed  away  In  hla  offlce  acroea  the  rtreet 
^Tthe  Cipltol.  John  E  Fogarty.  -union 
bTkll,«.  -  -  he  liked  to  c..Jhl™««.  .rj? 
a.  moat  .veryon.  else  dMcrtbed  him  Mr. 
Public  Health  "  -Though  he  "P"«°«*l^'^' 
Mcond  dletrlct  of  Rhode  hiland  In  the  MnaU- 
^.wte  ot  the  union  tor  3«  ye«a.  he  played 
fmalor  role  In  th.  health  progr-.  of  the 
enHre  nation  a=  chairman  ot  the  Hou«Ap- 
proprlatlona  Committee  .  PO*«","J,,?"^f^, 
Sutiee  on  L.bor-HEW.  which  InlUataa  all 
health  approprlaUon.  leglelaUon. 

to  194S   the  year  before  Coogreeaman  fo- 
garty joined  the  subcommittee.  ^«  N;""^' 
SiJuutee  ot  Health  .pent  on^  «  »  mlm™^ 
For  Itacal  19«7.  NIH  wa.  voted  a  budget  of 
,13  bUUon.     When  he  became  chalrmimof 
the  .ubcommltte.  In   18«.   the  total  BSV 
S^r«a  appro.lm.tely  tl    bllUon      But 
the  flnal  HEW  budget  voted  for  Oacal  1»«7 
for  which  he  WM  largely  rein^halbl..  ^  •J'J 
billion.    And  every  doll.r  In  that  budget  had 
to  Da»  the  lealou.  KruUny  ot  John  Fogarty^ 
I  Muld  flU  many  page,  with  tale,  about 
thl.  fabuloua  character.     For  year.,  we  nao 
tba  habit  of  spending  an  aJternoon  U>  Hew 
York    (following   the   La-ker   Award   lm>ch. 
ton).  ramlnlMlng  about  our  rapecUve^- 
tereat.  In  th.  health  Beld.     The  flm  Ume 
we  met  we  were  alone.    The  following  year. 
'wo  or  three  people  Joined  our  Uttl.  coOee 
kUtch.    At  our  laat  get-together  only  a  tew 
weeks  ago,  after  a  meeung  the  CongreMman 
had  addressed  In  Waahlngton.  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  dcMn  dlsUngulahed  repreaenU- 
Uvea    of    government,    medicine,    and    the 
pharmaceutical  InduaUy. 

AU  of  u.  were  happy  to  ba.k  In  the  nin- 
.htne  of  hi.  quiet,  Mlf-elTaclng,  oB-the-cuff 
atUtude.  And  all  ot  u.  will  mlM  him— one 
of  WariUngton'.  Uuly  Irreplaceable  men. 

Be  decuned  the  opportunity  to  become 
Senator  from  Rhode  laland  becauae  he  felt, 
a.  he  .tated  In  a  recent  MWN  cover  .tory. 
that  he  "could  do  more  by  .Uylng  on  In  the 
HouM  u  chairman  ot  my  commlltee— more 
tor  the  people  of  my  .Uta  and  the  country 
and  perhapa  the  world." 


John  Fogarty.  you  h.lp«l  J«™|°"  " 
achlera  b«ter  health,  you  «ved  countleM 
Uvm.  and  you  died  too  moo.  ^  ^  a*m«. 

JOHM  KDWAMJ  FOOAITT 

Whan  John  Fogarty  enteral  Congrem  m 
1S41  at  the  age  of  27.  hla  background  In- 
dud^  a  high  «;hool  education  and  m  y<«» 
a.  a  bricklayer  and  union  oOdal.  At  hU 
death,  on  10  January,  he  wa.  highly  re- 
.pected  for  hU  knowledge  ot  many  "Peot"  of 
p^llc  health  and  hi.  effecuvenea.  In  tower- 
ing medical  rewaich.  He  had  received  more 
tt^n  lOO  award.,  including  many  honorary 

"■^^eeentaUve  Fogarty  began  aemoe  "f 
the  Labor  and  Federal  Security  Agency  Sub- 
committee of  the  Houae  ApproprlaOon.  Com- 
mittee in  ia*l  and  became  nibcommlttea 
chairman  In  194B.  In  the  Brat  yeM-  of  hla 
Mrvlce  on  the  subcommittee,  the  total  budg- 
et of  the  NaUonal  Innltutea  of  Health  wa. 
about  $3  mliuon.  In  the  ctirrent  year  the 
NIH  budget  approilmatea  tl.*  Milton.  AC- 
iomplUhlng  tti.  great  eipanalon  wa.  not 
e..v  Tr.dmon.lly  the  ApproprlaUon.  Com- 
mittee .eek.  to  hold  down  ''P*"^™™; 
Often  Fogarty  placed  hla  career  m  Jeopardy 
by  c°aS^  with  the  committee  chairman. 
then  Clarence  Cannon.  ^  „  ,  ,„  ,h« 

Fogarty  never  wavered  In  hla  beUef  In  the 
vJueM  medical  reaearch.  and Jie  fo.t.«d 
Ita  einan.lon  with  .Ingle-mlnded  ml.  HM 
,^u^«Tncluded  great  energy  and  u^uaual 
poutlcal  «gK:lty.  BeporU  ot  th.  hearing. 
St  hi.  .ubcommlttee  reveal  a  maeter  crafts- 
man at  work  paUenUy  building  an  e.traor- 
ainarUy  good  case  for  expanded  .upport^ 
SS^rewarch.  In  hla  eflort.  Fogarty  had 
MeB«;av»  partner  In  Senator  Uater  Hill, 
on  occaalon.  when  HouKi  '"^"^'P,  '"f,", 
ceeded  In  thwarung  J^S""'-  ?«™"^„5r 
obtained  .upport  tor  "^"f*»  'fP[°PSM 
Uon.  in  the  Senate.  Other  Importuit  alUea 
were  Jamea  Shannon  (director  ot  KXH) .  M«y 
Lasker  and  the  medical  re»arch  community. 
Posseulng  a  combination  of  charm,  brains. 

accei  to  aU  recent  President,  and  can  mo- 
blllae  important  support  tor  medical  re- 
warch.  Prom  the  medical  community  Fo- 
rartj  could  depend  on  .uch  weU-known  el- 
?:^',^tn««.  ..  Paul  Dudley  Whit.  K^ 
Mennlnger,  Sidney  Farber.  and  Michael  De 
Bakey. 
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Fogarty  built  rtlllfuUy  and  well.  He  un- 
detrtSd  the  vital  ralaUooahlp  betwMn  the 
.upport  of  fundamental  Klence  and  prac- 
U<il  objectlvea.  He  buUt  for  permanence. 
HI.  methodical  care  year  after  year  waofo; 
him  and  the  program,  he  foetered  broad 
support  in  CongreM.  The  Conyrujloruil  Rec- 
ord for  19  January  19«7  provldee  an  Indica- 
tion ot  the  reapect  he  enjoyed.  Tribute,  to 
him  by  more  than  lOO  of  hU  colleague,  are 
recorded  there.  Many  of  the  word,  ot  pralae 
an  devoted  to  the  enduring  value  of  his  cf- 
forta  In  expanding  medical  re«arch. 

There  U  conalderable  sentiment  In  Con- 
gieea  to  Implement  an  Idea  that  Fogarty  ad- 
vanced In  September  19«3: 

"I  ahould  Uke  to  see  a  plan  to  bring  Into 
being  at  Betheeda  a  great  International  cen- 
ter tor  reaearch  In  biology  and  medicine  dedi- 
cated to  International  cooperation  and  col- 
laboraUon  In  the  Intereau  ot  the  health  of 
mankind  aa  to  boldly  envlMged  by  the 
President.  Thl.  enter  would  encompM. 
conference  fwrtUtles.  Uboratory  and  study 
apace  and  Uvlng  quarter,  to  permit  the  «- 
s^ly  tor  dUcuBiJon.  study,  and  rewarch  of 
the  ouutandlng  health  Kaentleta  of  the 
world.  I  vleuallae  thl.  center  aMocl.ted  with 
the  great  facUlUea  of  the  NaUonal  InsUtute. 
of  Health  and  the  National  Ubrary  ot  Medi- 
cine a.  repre»ntlng  the  visible  and  unglble 
embodiment  of  thU  N.tlon-s  devoUon  to  the 
UM  of  Klence  for  peaceful  purpOM.  and  the 
good  of  mankind." 


Congreaman  Laird  (B-WU),  on  U  Jan-  John  K.  Fogarty:  He  hjOped  «^«  Poo^  .^J 
uJrJTJSx.poka  tot  many  Congr—mMl  w«  a  good  man.  H.  loT«l  ua.  Re  work«I 
(and  KlentUts)  when  he  stated.  "I  can  think     In  Waahlngtoo. 

of  no  more  fltUng  and  la.Ung  tribute  to  thU  FaaMK  asaivB. 

great  humanitarian  than  the  eetabllabment 
bv  thla  Oongieas  of  such  a  center — the  John 
E  Fogarty  IntemaUonal  Center  lor  Advaosad  Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty:  I  know  you  art  Bd  and 
Study  in  the  Health  Science..  Not  o«lly  will  everything.  But  we  are  aorry  and  we  bate  to 
.uch  an  InstltuUon  be  a  living  embodlmaat  hear  it.  We  aU  love  you.  And  thaf.  how 
ot  the  .pint  and  aspiration,  of  John  Fogarty,  it  goea.  We  are  very  very  Mrry  And  that. 
but  It  wlU  MTve  a  needed  and  valuable  rola  jjgw  Ood  want  It  to  be. 
In  aecurlng  the  progrew  ot  Klence  In  the 
cause  of  the  weU  being  of  all  mankind." 
Phxlzp  H.  AJULaoM. 


Aa  Wi  PfMT""*  Om  CoHcaxaaiuH. 

JQKM  B.  FoGarrx 
(By  the  children  of  St.  phlUp  School, 
Oradea  ooe  and  two) 
oaAnr  on. 
John  E.  Fogarty:  H.  fought  In  World  War 
n.    He  helped  poor  people.    He  helped  build 
home,    for    poor    people.    He    worked    In 
Waahlngton.     He     helped     u..     He     helped 
children.    He  lived  In  Rhode  Island, 
pray  for  him 


I  will 


CoooaH. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  John  Fogarty  U  big.  He 
wont  to  church.  He  worked  In  WMhlng- 
ton.    We   aU   loved   him.    I    will   pray   for 

him. 

CLanc  CavaNACH. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  helped  build  labora- 

tonea.     He   waa  a   good   CongreMman.     We 

love   you    tor   helping    the    poor   people.     I 

hope  he  la  In  heaven.    1    will  pray  for  yoti. 

jAvn  Powoa. 

John  B.  Fogarty:  He  helped  alck  people. 
John  E.  rt>garty  wa.  a  big  man.  He  helped 
the  uhooU.  He  did  good  for  the  people.  Be 
helped  our  State. 

Lou  Laaanii. 

John  1.  Fogarty:  I  loved  him.  He  was  an 
Important  man.  He  helped  buUd  place.. 
We  pray  for  him. 

CATHiaiira  SixDnK. 

John  I.  Fogarty:  He  waa  an  Important 
man.  He  helped  build  houM.  for  the  poor 
people.  He  helped  the  poor  people  In 
Rhode  Island.  Be  was  a  nice  man.  I  will 
pray  for  hUn. 

WnJLUM  WALKXa. 

Jobn  B.  Fogarty:  Be  helped  the  poor  peo- 
ple.   He  worked  In  Waahlngton.    He  was  nice 
to  other..    He  built  schools.    I  loved  hlra. 
MlcuaaL  Coaa&o. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  ukod  to  help  people. 
Be  helped  to  build  KhooU.  He  helped  poor 
people.  Be  waa  nice  to  other..  Be  loved  ua. 
I  hope  Ood  win  help  him.  I  will  pray  for 
him. 

StnajcNX  CmxEK. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  helped  buUd  ho^iltala 
and  he  helped  build  Khool..    Be  waa  a  good 
man.    I  loved  him.    I  will  pray  for  him. 
MaooMNa  Cahiul.. 


Loax  Paouurromo. 

Dear  Mr..  Fogarty:  I  know  you  feel  aad 
but  I  do  too.  I  know  It  la  your  man  the 
flag  is  at  half  meat  becauM  our  lawmaker 
died  three  week,  today.  I  loved  him  very 
much.  I  know  you  did  too.  You  loved  him 
much  more  then  I  did.  Oood-by  for  now. 
SO.AN  Rkuj.. 

Dear  Mra.  Fogarty:  I  know  how  you  feel 
with  your  family.  I  know  ha  waa  a  Con- 
greMman and  he  loved  you  too.  And  I  loved 
him  very  much.  I  mw  him  on  TV.  and  I 
Uke  yxni  too  Mr..  Fogarty. 

SOZANMX 


Congresunan  Fogarty:  Dear  Bill,  Frank. 
Mary,  and  Charles.  I  know  your  uncle  was 
flirt  a  bricklayer;  1  loved  him.  He  loved 
the  sick  and  poor.  I  see  the  it  at  half 
maat.  That  show,  our  (con)  country  U  aad. 
John  E.  Fogarty  wa.  a  good  honeit  man. 
LISA  Oi 


John  E.  Fogarty.  He  helped  the  sick.  Be 
worked  tor  other..  Be  helped  build  some 
schools.  He  worked  In  Wuhlngton.  He 
helped  children.    I  wlU  pray  for  him. 

»>«■■»■■  PLACmo. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  He  worked  In  WMhlng- 
ton.  I  loved  him.  He  helped  poor  people. 
He  helped  other  people. 

Snaas  BAaaiaoiv. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  Be  ira.  a  big  important 
man.  He  helped  other  people.  He  built 
schools  for  BX  I  loved  Congrosmaan  Fo- 
garty. He  WM  In  World  War  n.  We  hope 
he  went  to  Heaven.  We  will  ptay  tor  him. 
KsTDV  Oal^ 


John  B.  Fogarty:  John  B.  Fogarty  helped 
the  lick  and  poor.  We  all  loved  blm  becauae 
he  helped  all  the  people  In  the  wo^ld.  Wo 
are  all  K}rry  that  he  died.  We  did  not  want 
him  to  die. 

Pahxxa  WOJCnCHOWSKI. 

Dear  Mra.  Fogarty:  I  will  never  forget  when 
John  died.  1  loved  him  very  much.  The 
flag  la  half  ma^t.     It  I.  Md  for  lu. 

CHxaTL  DlONNK. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty:  I  feel  aad  for  your 
husband.  I  know  you  and  the  family  feel 
very  nd.  He  wa.  .  good  Congrevman.  Be 
helped  the  alck  and  the  poor.  Be  died  tor 
our  country.  The  flag  la  at  half  meat. 
Love. 

Maar  Ltonb. 

Dear  Mra  Fogarty:  I  feel  very  Kjrry  for 
your  husband  who  died.  And  I  al«>  feel 
ud  for  you  and  all  the  famiy.  I  wlU  re- 
member you  In  my  prayers.  I  eee  the  flag  at 
half  maat  »  ril  remember  you  and  your 
husband. 

PATXICtA  MONABAW. 

Dear  Mr.  Fogarty:  I  prayed  for  your  hue- 
band  dying.  He  1.  a  Congreeunan.  Be 
prayed  for  .Ick  people. 

He  worked  In  Washington,  D.C.  -nie  flag 
Is  at  half  mast  and  I  am  ud  for  hi.  wife. 
Be  love,  the  poor. 

JOAMNX  BcAtmaT. 

Dear  Mr..  Fogarty:  1  know  you  and  your 
family  are  very  ud.  J.E.F.  was  a  Congress- 
man. He  loved  the  sick  and  poor.  The  flag 
la  at  half  maat  becauM  John  E.  Fogarty  died. 
Everyone  I.  uJd  becauae  Ji.F.  died.  He 
died  for  our  country. 

Shaxon  CHAKtTaorr. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  John  E  Fogarty  waa  a 
nice  man.  He  helped  the  .ick  .nd  the  poor 
people  for  health  ot  our  country.  John  E. 
Fogarty  helped  the  people  In  Washington. 
D.C.  John  E.  Fogarty  waa  a  CongreMman 
of  the  United  States  ot  America. 

RoaxxT  CtnxKjt. 

Dear  Mrs  Fogarty:  I  hope  you  pray  for 
him.  I  hope  you  pray  for  him  all  the  time. 
I  iK^e  your  husband.  John  E.  Fogarty.  goea 


up  to  heaven.    Be  helped  tbe  alck  people 
and  ha  helped  ttse  poor  paople. 

LnniaBaiac. 

John  E  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty  ha.  died. 
1  am  sorry  for  his  wife  and  family.  The 
lUg  la  at  halt  mast.  I  saw  him  In  th.  news- 
paper. Be  was  a  good  Congreaunan.  1  will 
pray  for  hint. 

DAMixt.  Smith. 

John  E.  Fogarty  died  for  our  country.    Be 
worked  In  Waahlngton.  D.C.    I  Me  the  flag 
half  mast  every  day.    I  am  uid  he  died. 
SAJtnaA  CAaaxBxT. 

John  E.  FogMty :  Congreuman  Fogarty  waa 
a  lawmaker.  He  worked  aU  over  the  world. 
Be  prayed  every  day  becauae  he  loved  the 
Mck.  Be  worked  In  Wwhlngton.  D.C.  We 
have  the  flag  half  mast  at  St.  Phuip  SchooL 

PAiaiCU  WOJCI»CBOW»KI. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  1  know  you  are  a  law- 
maker ot  USA-  and  everybody  Is  ud  be- 
cauK  they  Me  the  Bag  flying  half  way  on  the 
pole  and  they  are  ud  because  (then)  they 
know  that  John  E.  Fogarty  died.  And  I  am 
very  ud  too  for  John  E.  Fogu^y.  And  we 
know  that  he  died  for  our  country. 

John  aa.soN. 

Dear  Mia.  FV>garty:  1  love  cogreesman  Fo- 
garty. very  much.  The  flag  1.  halt  maat  for 
you.  the  class  prayed  for  him.  He  waa  a 
lawmaker  In  Washington  DC.  Be  died  for 
the  country.  Be  helped  the  poor  and  the 
sick. 

PATaiciA  M^cna. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fogarty :  The  flag  Is  .till  at  half 
mast  at  St.  Philip  School.  We  are  sad.  All 
grades  an  mA.  I  love  you  very  much  I  am 
very  sorry  that  your  husband  died.  Every- 
one must  be  sorry  too.    Ixive. 

DiBoaAH  McVlT. 

John  E.  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty.  the 
Coogreeaman  who  worked  In  Wuhlngton. 
D.C.  He  loved  the  poor.  He  died  three 
weeks  ago.  Since  then  the  flag  was  half 
maat.  Be  waa  a  Uwmaker  for  the  U.SJI. 
Maaix  PiCABO. 

Dear  Mrs.  Ftogarty.  1  know  you  feel  ud. 
Be  worked  In  Washington  D.C.  u  I  know. 
We  talk  about  Him  in  school.  He  helped  the 
sick  and  the  poor. 

-TSACT  Lavoo. 

Our  Congreannan  John  E.  Fogarty  waa  a 
fine  man.  He  died  three  weeka  ago.  The 
flag  Is  at  half  mut.  Be  was  a  lawmaker. 
Be  worked  m  Waahlngton.  DC.  I  feel  eorry 
tor  his  vrlfe  and  all  the  tamUy.  How  aad  I 
felt  when  he  died. 

LIKDA    SaCMTTK. 

"Doctor  John-:  1  wlah  John  E.  Fogarty 
did  not  die  becauae  he  was  a  Uwmaker.  My 
family  knows  John  E.  Fogarty.  When  ha 
died  they  put  the  flag  at  half  maat 

RATMOTtn  Otivsa. 

John  E.  Fogarty  I  uw  John  E.  Fogarty  In 
the  newspaper.  John  E.  Fogarty  wa.  a  Con- 
greuman.  We  worked  for  Rhode  laland. 
HI.  wife  is  ud.  He  loved  the  sick  uid  poor. 
When  Kjmeone  like  J.EJ.  die.  the  flag  u 
half  mast. 

Pmur  Ocraao. 

Dear  Mr..  Fogarty:  ni  remember  your 
huaband  In  my  prayera.  -The  flag  1.  at  half 
mast.  1  am  Mirry  he  had  to  die  now.  He 
wa.  a  lawmaker  for  UBJl.  I  am  very,  very 
ud.    AU  Rhode  Wand  U  very  sad.  too. 

PKiscnXA  Muanrr. 

Mr  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty  WM  a  grand 
perKin.  He  worked  hud  Mid  helped  the 
sick.    Be  also  did  a  lot  of  good  for  the  re- 
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lidl  wlU  mlM  hUn  »  lot.    B.  iMd.  M. 
"~^  *"••  K««.  DlMCOIX. 

OEASB  1 

CongrM«m«n  ftogarty:  ■">•»"  «-T°^ 
wu  .  r«t  nian.  Be  .Iwmy.  belprt  tte  poor, 
the  ilS.  »nd  he  coUected  money  »  buUd 
home,  (or  Ih.  children  that  h»d  O"  J^ff- 
BMldee  helping  the  poor  he  wm  a  I>o'y  ™*^ 
He  went  to  church  every  Sunday.    Be  nerer 

missed  M««».  «__«, 

He  leniod  hU  country  well.  Jt*n  Fogarty 
wa.  m  World  war  TWO  When  Con^ee^im 
Pogarty  died  many  people  felt  rtd.  Hetoo« 
S^li  no  other  man  Uke  him.  John  Fogarty 
died  by  >i«i«  attack.  Be  died  a  happy  lUe. 
He  lo«d  ood.    May  be  reet  ^^JJ^^„ 

John  Z.  FOgarty:  John  Fogarty  wa»  a  good 
man  John  «nt  to  church  erery  Bjuiday. 
He  aerred  our  country  In  World  War  n.  H» 
SldT^wlawa.  John,  heat  hobbywaandj- 
ing  money  lor  new  hoeplUU.  Be  alw^ 
Sped  the  poor.  We  loat  a  great  man  We 
SSdmor.  Sn  U»e  John.    Good  bye  John. 

Oh  Lord  let  him  lay  In  peace. 

TBOiua  RAIMOHOO. 

John  S.  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty  waa  a 
wonderful  man.  Bealde.  being  a  wonderful 
iSi.  he  wa.  a  wonderful  catholic.  He  w«J 
alway.  intereeted  In  retarded  children,  and 
l»or  children.  When  our  beloved  Congreaa- 
SS  died,  the  Bag  wa.  Mt  at  half  maat.  That 
mnlndee  u>  about  our  beloved  Congreeaman. 
I  hope  he  wUl  re«t  In  peace. 


F— Bla  falthfulneea  toward*  the  retarded. 

O-Hla  obedience  to  Ood  and  hla  «>m«»T- 

O— Hie  gratefulneai  towarda  Rhode  ttland- 

A— AiaUOng  the  ag»d. 

B — Bis  rellgloua  Ufa. 

T— He  tried  the  beet  he  could. 

T BU  Interert  In  youth. 

p_jy^»rty'a  name  wlU  never  be  foegotMn. 

o.— Often  he  helped  the  alck. 

SlSr»t^grWn»n  Fogarty  had  a  won- 
derful way  with  people. 

A_Alw.y.    working   for    health.   educaUon. 
and  welfare. 

R—RepreeenUng  thi.  great  little  aUte  _ 

T— Thoughtful    and    kind    hla    whole    life 
through. 

T_Yeo— thla  man  waa  truly  a  christian. 
^^^  Thomas  PiLownK. 

rofarty 
F — Falthfulneea 
O— Opportunity 
O— Ooodneaa 
A — Advancement 
R— ReUgloua 
T — Truthfulness 

umnt  kind,  wllimg  man.  Be  wanted  to 
^^le  to  help  him  pay  lor  the  doctor  and 
SedlcSe  bills  for  the  P*",  P~P''  '"? 
S«ildnt  aBord  to  pay.  Be  alway.  had  « 
friendly  Bnlle  for  aU  men.  women  and  chH- 
SkT^  He  did  just  what  Ood  wanted  all 
STnto  .^  to  think  of  hi.  helghb«_^  F~- 
Dle  wUl  never  forget  what  a  good  and  won- 
de%ul  man  he  w«i.  Ood  must  .urely  have 
Uten  him  mto  heaven.        ^^^^  j,„^„ 


Our  country,  as  weU  as  his  family,  faced 
a  great  loss  whMi  Congressman  Fogarty  was 
caUed  by  Ood.  Be  was  a  great  man  as  well 
u  rtmple  man.  Other,  alway.  came  flret 
with  John  and  he  did  aomethlng  about  It. 
He  ahowed  thl.  In  hi.  love  and  the  help  he 
gave  to  the  retarded  children.  One  man  I 
idmlre  and  would  Uke  to  grow  up  like,  would 
be  John  Fogarty. 


Ooogresaman  Fogarty:  Congressman  Fo- 
garty was  a  great  man.  He  was  loyal  to  hi. 
country.  He  wanted  to  help  In  any  way  he 
could.  Be  was  alway.  inmng  to  help  the 
retarded  children.  It  was  a  great  .hock  to 
hear  the  awful  news  about  Congressman  Fo- 
girty-s  death.     Be  was  a  great  loe.  to  our 

""""^  UAUAUT  OHBU.. 

Jolin  Fogarty:  Be  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three,  . 
Be  was  very  does  to  you  and  me, 
U  you  ask  me  who  was  he, 

I'd  .Imply  answer  Fogmrty. 

A  OUST    MAK 

Congressman  Fogarty,  yea.  I  know. 

He  was  the  best  Congressman  you  oould  ever 

Be   help^'colored   people   to   flourish   and 


J,An  B.  Fogarty:  John  E.  Fogarty  w«  v^ 
lood  to  the  poor,  the  .ick  and  the  old.  He 
iaTgood  to  chUdren  too.  John  was  a  man  of 
God.    Be  went  to  church  on  Sundays  and  on 

""JtoS^iamMi  Fogarty  fought  for  out  ooun. 
try  In  World  War  n. 

Omi  Ood  Wees  hlro  and  bring  him  to 
Heaven  with  Tou.  ^^ 


Jo/in  K  Fojsrljl 
J-Jobn  E.  Fogarty  was  a  vrondertul  person. 
O— Ob  I  bow  he  helped  our  country. 
B— He  helped  everyone  he  oould. 

If No  one  disliked  him. 

E Everyone  owes  a  debt  to  him. 

F— Friends,  he  had  many  of  them. 
O Oh !  how  we  all  love  blm. 

O— ood  bless  him  now  and  forever 

A— A  specUl  prayer  for  him. 

H_«cmsmber  him  I  will  alway.. 

T— To  him  I  am  thankful  lor  help. 

T— Toong  and  old  we  all  will  remember  hun 

*""'*■  somAHWl  Pat«tti. 

rogartt 
F— Is  foe  hi.  friendship  with  other  men. 
O—U  for  how  obedient  he  was. 
O — Is  for  the  good  he  did. 
iZl,  for  all   hi.  work  with   the  retarded. 

R la  for  UB  to  remember  him. 

T I- for  being  true  to  everyone. 

?_to  %r   aU*tho«,  year,   he  put   Into  hU 

johnT  Fogarty  did  a  lot  for  ™''«e';  ^ 
our  country.  If.  ~d  we  lo.t  ^J^*J^ 
^  he  haa  a  happy  home  In  heaven  with 

°«"  Kassh  Onx. 


Jonn  t.  rofortt 
J — Be  brought  Joy  to  people. 
O — HU  ouutandlng  deeds. 
H — HI.  honeety.  charity,  care. 

fl His  nobleness  of  heart. 

S.— EverUstmgly    falthfuln 
program. 


ComreMman  Fogarty:  Congreeaman  Fog- 
J^'^T^V^iT  Be  went  to  Congr«. 
when  he  was  twenty-seven  year.  o^d.  He 
served  there  twenty-alx  years.  He  was 
fourteenth  In  Mnlorlty  out  of  four  hundred 
SS^flve  CongT.«m,.n.  Be  «rved  und« 
tour  different  Preeldents  «"1„'~  *  '=''2! 
itenonal  friend  of  Prwldent  Kennedy.  He 
STproud  ot  his  Irish  beck^und  snd  to 
symbolise  It  he  wore  a  green  bo-  «•  "*J^ 
li^  became  his  tnulemark  JHe  -"  ^°^ 
in  Rhode  Islsnd  ss  everybody.  Congrees- 
Sa^ind  in  the  country  a.  Mr.  Public  Health 
^^  MArrHAPooAaTT. 


And  alway.  ahowed  up  at  hU  congress. 

He  iraa  always  re«ly  to  help  the  poor. 

And  he  never  was  a  real  bore. 

He  talked  a  lot  to  help  the  dty. 

He  died  too  aoon  and  It  was  a  pity. 

Now  I  hope  you  wUl  remember  him. 

And  please  don't  walk  oO  to  the  gym. 

Remember  him  In  prayer  and  thought. 

A  spiritual  bouquet  you  should  have  bougbl 

« .IT—  T  Boa««T  LTONB. 


tsH   towards   bla 


John  E.  Fogarty:  My  uncle  was  J^  E 
FoMrty.  Be  served  In  Congrees  for  twenty- 
lu  yeuB.  Be  died  a  few  hours  before  he 
was  to  be  mom  Into  the  nlneUeth  Congress. 
I  knew  him  very  well.  He  was  my  Godfather 
Be  used  to  take  my  courtns  and  me  for  Jeep 
rides  on  Sundays.  We  had  fun  with  him. 
Sometime,  he  threw  footballs  to  us.  We  »w 
him  on  Sunday,  snd  had  a  lot  of  funl 

RATMONn  FOGAaTT. 

There  was  a  great  man.  BU  name  vras 
John  E.  Pttgarty.  Be  loved  "WTt?"'*  "° 
everyone.  John  E.  Fogarty  helped  the  people 
th»t  had  something  wrong  with  their  mind. 
Be  made  the  world  .trong  and  then  ood 
look  John  E  Fogarty  to  Him.  John  E  Fo- 
mrty  was  a  great  lo«i  to  the  world  and  us. 
It  was  »d  Kelng  him  lowered  Into  his  grave^ 
He  msde  our  world  strong  and  healthy.  How 
be  U  dead  but  w.  must  keep  our  world 
JSong  the  same  way  a.  he  did.  B«  .t»r«d 
It  1^  we  must  try  to  keep   It  that   way 

"«"'  JO«»  OAt... 

JOHM  E.  FOOAkTT 

"John  B." 
j~-l.  for  Justice 
O — Is  for  our  CongreMroan 
H — Is  for  honest 
H— U  for  nice 

B— U  for  eager  _  _ 

HE1.SH  Bawstacb. 


Congressman  John  Fogarty:  CongressiMn 
rcxw  was  my  Uncle.  He  Dldnt  seem  like 
roSgressmai.  He  Just  r«med  like  my 
other  Undee.  On  Sunday,  he  would  take  us 
on  jeep  rldee  in  the  woods.  One  day  my 
brother  Charles  and  my  Uncle  were  going  on 
a  jeep  ride  In  the  fields.  When  they  hit  a 
binp  and  my  brother  fell  off.  Another  day 
when  I  was  not  on  the  Jeep  my  Uncle  went 
over  a  brush  pUe  and  could  not  get^- 
Then  the  Jeep  rtart«l  <»  "■;••  9f"  ^""I 
days  he  would  pUy  football  with  us.  We 
bad  good  times  with  my  Uncle.  I  *now  we 
wUl  Simember  him  In  our  prayers.  I  hope 
he  has  a  ««t  next  to  ood        ^^^  ^„„ 

Mr.  John  E.  Fogarty:  John  Fogarty  wss  a 
great  man.  He  had  such  a  wonderful  plan 
Ktry  to  help  the  poor  and  the  needy.  ThU 
^^  wai  nev.r'Teedy^  To  aid  the  ^ 
and  the  IIU.  Was  hU  unselfish  aim  and  will. 
"Mr.  PuWlc  Health"  wss  his  name.  This  was 
hU  claim  to  world  wide  fame.  

MASCXA   BBADBUmT, 
OKASE  * 

J u  for  Justice  that  he  loved 

O— la  for  outstanding  Congressman 

H u  for  the  honor,  he  received 

N U  for  the  navy  in  which  he  served 

E— U  for  eioeUence  wltti  which  he  did  every- 
thing 
F— Is  for  the  faiai  he  b«I  in  other. 
O— Is  for  outstanding  statesman  that  be  was 
O— U  for  the  good  deeds  he  did      _ 

A is  for  America,  the  oountty  he  loraa 

B— is  for  respect  that  he  received 
T-l.  for  tnatworthy-that-s  wh.^  ^w»_ 
T_l»  tor  tus  ytjuth  centers  that  b*  iUUO- 
Usbad 

-TBOKAS  SHOST. 


John  E.  Fogarty  Was: 
Jort 


Open-mlndad 

Bumble 

Nice 

Fair 

Obliging 

Grateful 

Aetin 
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Truthful 
Toatbfol 


John  K.  Ftogarty:  Thta  gr»t  humble  mfcn, 
John  E.  Pogsrty.  "ETerfbodye  CaagrtmmMn." 
went  down  the  p*th  of  Ilf«  doing  good  lor 
everyone  he  met.  He  aerred  In  Csongrt»  tor 
twenty-alx  ye«rt,  trying  bard  not  to  accept 
a  pat  on  the  back  or  congratulatlona.  In 
thoae  yea™  he  truly  Uved  up  to  the  title,  "A 
Uaa  of  the  People."  Oongrewman  Fogarty 
will  remain  in  the  mind*  and  heart*  of  efery- 
one  for  many  yean  to  oome. 

PAUUl  CAVAKACH. 

"Ererybody's  Congreeanian":    On  January      

JO.   1987  Congreeaman  John  E.  Fogarty  left      Truly  John  Fogarty  ««  »  man  who  would 
v—i™,*^   rw«iint-T>o    friftnda.  and  relatlvee.      lukve  never  been  beaten  for  the  aeat 


Congressman  John  B.  Fogarty 
1WJ7) :  Tueaday.  January  10.  waa  a  T«ry 
mournful  day  for  aU  Amerlcuu.  It  waa  aor- 
rowful  becauae  It  waa  the  day  our  belovad 
Congreeaman  John  E.  Fogarty  paaaed  away 
In  Waahtngton.  DC.  Congreaaman  Fogarty 
was  liked  by  all  people,  not  only  for  hla  un- 
tiring work  Li  the  field  of  mental  health,  but 
also  for  hlB  manreloua  peraonallty.  and  Irish 
senae  of  humor. 

John  Fogarty  did  many  ouUtanding  deeda 
Sot  the  unfortunate  people  of  our  State. 
Rmrtng  these  were  havlrtg  laws  passad 
through  our  legislature.  Because  of  his 
many  kind  deed*.  RJiode  Island  has  named 
one  of  Its  health  centers  in  honor  of  him. 
I'm  sure  Congressman  Fogarty  will  be  re- 
membered through  Rhode  Island  history  as 
a  truly  great  man. 

Congressman  Fogarty,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  past  27  years  was.  I'm  sure,  very 
popular  among  the  other  RepreaentatlTea  of 
our  country.  He  was  a  close  assocUte  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  even 
known    across    seas    for    his    many    deeds. 


his  beloved  country,  friends,  and  relatives. 
But  deep  In  our  hearts  nothing  oan  erase  the 
memories  of  this  humble  congressman.  To 
everyone  he  was  a  great  loss,  to  those  who 
knew  him  personally,  and  even  to  those  who 
never  met  him.  Most  people  will  remember 
him  for  hU  outstanding  work  with  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

He  took  much  Ume  and  effort  to  aid,  the 
retarded  by  making  their  Uvee  easier  to  en- 
dure. In  our  hearU  for  the  rest  of  our  Uvea 
will  linger  the  memories  of  John  B.  Fogarty 
known  to  all  as  "Everybody's  Congressman" 

MABTBA  UASaaOM. 


John  E.  Fogarty:  In  the  life  of  a  young- 
ster, many  things  happen,  some  menial 
and  petty,  but  others  meaningful  and  im- 
portant ...  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence It  says  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Behind  this.  I  believe,  lies  a  pro- 
mise, a  promise  that  has  been  fulfilled  many 
times,  by  many  people — A  few  weeks  ago.  a 
person  fulfilled  this  promise  once  again— 
Before  a  cold  gray  gravestone  a  person  knelt. 
When  be  arose,  he  said.  "WeU,  too  bad  he 
died,  he  certainly  was  a  nice  guy."  He 
walked  away,  and  that  was  that.  An  en- 
counter with  nobody,  actualiy.  I  dont 
know  why  It  has  to  be  this  way.  but  that's 
the  way  It  is.  The  man  ahould  not  of  been 
there,  really,  because  he  was  praying  at  the 
graveside  of  a  man  who  had  wantAd  to  talk 
and  listen  to  everybody.  The  name  on  the 
gravestone — John  E.  Fogarty.  With  a  big 
Irish  grin  on  his  face,  nearly  every  day  he'd 
board  a  plane,  a  massive  stiver  plane  which 
would  fly  up  to  the  sky  snd  back  again. 
That  waa.  in  short.  John  Fogartyii  life.  He 
flew  to  the  sky  and  back  again.  He  majored. 
I  auppoae  in  helping  others.  He  was  the 
epitome  of  an  Irish -American,  but  he  was 
the  represenUtlve  of  all  peoples.  Tou  cant 
picture  Mr.  Fogarty  In  a  white  toga  and  man- 
tle, with  a  halo  on  his  head,  but  If  he  is  in 
Heaven.  I  hope  that  hla  work-hewn  handa 
will  reach  down  and  bless  us  all. 

AWM    COKTWAT- 

A  Well  Respected  Man :  Known  to  all  as  a 
humble  man  be  served  in  politics  for  over 
twenty  years.  As  a  youth  he  was  a  leader 
of  his  society,  and  untU  twenty-seven  years 
had  passed  he  had  not  been  anything  ex- 
cept a  brtck-layer.  In  my  eyes  be  is  what 
you  would  call  an  Ideal  person.  His  life 
was  full  of  happiness  for  In  helping  the  sick 
you  always  get  a  satisfied  feeling.  He  was 
always  saying  cheerful  words  to  all  as  If 
hla  supply  of  hupplness  and  love  of  nelghlwr 
would  never  diminish.  For  the  rest  of  my 
life  I  will  never  forget  John  B  Fogarty  the 
moet  respected  man  I  have  ever  known. 
Mask  OavAirAea. 


in  the 

House,  and  the  sure  fact  of  him  being  in 
Congress  for  37  years  U  proof  enough  of  him 
being  known  as  everjones  Congressman. 
•    '^ '      RoafltT  BAausoN. 

Congressman  John  Fogarty:  On  Tuesday 
January  10,  1»67,  a  great  tragedy  hit  the 
naUon.  It  was  on  this  day  we  In  Oreen- 
rUle  lost  a  dear  friend  and  neighbor,  but 
the  naUon  lost  a  great  siateaman  Congreas- 
man  John  E.  Fogarty.  Congressman  Fogarty 
labored  long  and  hard  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity, his  help  for  the  retarded  children 
shows  this.  Although  he  held  %  high  of- 
fice, he  still  remained  humble-  Because  of 
hU  great  efforts,  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
education  have  been  greatly  advanced. 
Surely  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  another  to 
replace  Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Casoltn  Vacca. 

Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty:  John  E. 
Fogarty  was  bom  in  Providence  in  1913. 
Elected  for  the  first  time  in  IMO.  he  served 
Rhode  Island  and  our  nation  for  twenty- 
six  years.  During  this  time  he  accomplished 
more  good  on  earth  than  anyone  I  know.  He 
stood  out  as  a  great  man  not  only  because  of 
hla  title  but  also  becaxise  of  his  tremendous 
humlUty.  Awards  and  merits  had  their 
place  In  his  Ufe  but  his  great  concern  for 
those  not  as  fortunate  as  he  came  first  and 
foremost.  A  familiar  alght  around  Green- 
ville and  Washington  waa  John  Fogarty  wear- 
ing his  famous  green  bow  tie. 

Surely,  such  a  great  and  holy  man  Is  a 
saint  in  heaven  today. 

TBzanA  Odbohs. 

Congressman  Fogarty  (1B13-1M7) :  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Fogarty  was  a  respected 
wian  throughout  OUT  country.  He  was  very 
humble  although  he  really  was  a  great  man. 
He  was  concerned  with  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple In  Rhode  Island  and  In  the  United  States. 
Everyone  mourned  on  January  10,  1M7 
when  the  congressman  died.  Flags  were 
flown  at  half-mast  throughout  the  country. 
His  funeral  was  held  at  the  Cathedral  In  Pro- 
vidence. The  Mass  wu  said  by  Bishop  Mc- 
Vlnney.  Many  high  ofllclala  were  present  at 
hU  funeral,  including  Hubert  H.  Himiphrey. 
the  vice  president.  Congreeaman  John  E. 
Fogarty  Is  one  great  congressman  whom  we. 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  not 
forget. 

Lnraa  Zasraau. 

Congressmen  John  E.  Fogarty,  ( 1818- 
1M7) :  John  E.  Fogarty  was  truly  a  respect- 
ed man  throughout  our  country.  He  htiped 
the  handicapped  people  in  RJ.  Only  think- 
ing of  our  state,  he  wanted  It  to  be  a  safe 
place  to  live  in.    On  January  10.  1067  lUfli 


wer«  flown  at  half  mast.  His  dying  on  thla 
day  (January  10)  was  truly  a  great  loss  to 
not  only  our  state  but  to  our  country  and 
the  world. 

At  his  funeral,  three  days  later,  were 
many  famous  people,  the  vloe  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  others  including  his 
wife,  daughter,  and,  relatives.  His  death 
brought  mourners  from  all  over  our  coun* 
try  paying  honor  and  tribute  to  him. 

Amt  SHorr. 

Congressman  John  E.  Pogsrty  ( 1013-1067) : 
Fogarty  was  bom  In  the  town  of  Harmony 
in  1013.  He  served  In  pollUcs  for  twenty-alx 
years.  He  was  a  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  handling  health. 
educaUon  and  welfare  mattera  Fogarty  was 
a  credit  to  pcdltlcs.  He  was  loved  and  re- 
apected  by  everyone  in  all  walks  of  life.  He 
was  a  Just  and  equal  man  and  lead  a  life  of 
holiness.  Fogarty  was  a  great  loss  to  hu- 
manity. He  died  on  January  tenth  1067  a 
day  that  can  always  be  remembered  by  all 
citizens  of  the  home  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

SHASOM  CAaOASElALI. 

Everybodya  Congressman:  John  E.  Fogarty, 
1013-1067,  bom  In  Harmony.  RJ.,  has  spent 
over  half  of  his  life  In  the  service  of  man- 
kind. It  was  through  this  service  that  be 
won  national  tsme  and  honors.  But  these 
meant  nothing  to  him  for  he  was  s  humble 
man.  He  waa  never  afraid  to  take  advice 
from  anyone.  He  strlved  to  help  the  com- 
mon man.  the  crippled,  and  retarded  to  a 
better  life.  It  waa  through  this  work  that 
he  won  the  title,  "Everybodya  Congressman.** 
He  Is  gone  but  his  memory  stlU  remains. 

MXCHASI.  KlBrT. 

John  E.  Fogarty,  1013-January  10.  1067: 
Just — in  his  work. 
Open — In  hla  thought. 
Heroic — In  hla  deed. 
Noble — In  his  work. 
Eager — to  serve  his  country. 
Full-time  devotion  to  others. 
Old — a  time  in  live  he  was  concerned  for. 
Gay — approach  to  problems  large  or  small. 
itlways — wining  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
RKpid — help  for  thoee  in  need. 
Truly — a  sincere  servant, 
reaming— to  help  less  fortunate. 

DOKMA ] 


A  Tribute  to  John  Foffartji 

The  man  I  knew  not  personally. 

But  respected  all  the  same. 

Who  led  the  charge  for  all  In  UjSA.  in  the 
battle  for  health  education  and  welfare. 

We  are  deeply  shocked  by  the  sodden  death 
of  our  lifelong  friend. 

Hats  off  to  John  E,  Fogarty  a  leader  we  will 
never  forget. 

MASTAfnt  iMCLamc. 

John  E.  Pogsrty:  John  Fogarty  served  In 
Congreea  for  over  twenty-five  years.  During 
that  time  he  has  made  great  donations  to 
medical  centers  and  many  other  things.  Be 
waa  a  friend  of  the  people.  Mr.  Fogarty  was 
respected  throughout  the  nation.  During  hU 
lifetime  he  received  many  awards.  In  Wash- 
ington he  would  do  everything  possible  to 
help  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  In  many 
ways.  He  helped  the  retarded  children  by 
buUdlng  hoepltals.  When  he  died  in  Wash- 
ington everyone  wa£  shocked.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  statesman  ever. 

Oasst  Pn.o«vzN. 

CSASK   B 

Whet  I  Knew  About  John  S.  Fogartjf 
It  was  a  cool  breeay  siunmer  day  and  the 
waves    on    Waterman*s    Lake    were    almost 
white-capped. 

Ahead  of  me  was  my  friend  pedaling  along 
with  a  sack  full  of  papers  dangling  from  his 
bicycle.  Soon  we  were  riding  along  the 
winding  Philips  Lane  where  we  halted  Ire- 
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quenUy  to  deUver  i»p«ni.  We  .loppwl  «  om 
bouM  Md  "•  wmUrt  up  to  th«  door  Md 
roM  Um  bell.  The  door  opened  and  a  burtj 
man  with  a  big  Bnlle  on  hi.  face  peeted  ue 
and  paid  for  hU  paper.  He  then  ""d 
gt)od-b7  M  w»  hopped  on  our  bltee  and  left. 

That  waa  the  flret  but  not  the  last  time  I 
ever  saw  ConpeMman  l^JgartT.  The  next 
year  I  eaw  M"*  at  the  Father's  Day  Brealfaat 
where  he  g»»e  a  thort  tal».  I  frequently  law 
him  after  that  at  early  maaa  and  aa  uaual  he 
waa  BTTilllTig- 

When  I  beard  of  hla  death  I  waa  very  aorry 
and  no  ooe  emn  ever  take  hli  place.  When 
I  watched  the  memorial  to  hhn  on  telerlalon 
I  reaUy  raallzed  then  what  a  great  man  he 
waa  Be  always  worked  for  the  people'e  good 
and  helped  many  people  with  their  problem*. 
Now  hea  |one  but  hla  worka  wlU  continue  to 
help  the  needy.  „ 

EUCHAas  Onx. 

John  ».  Fogarty.  The  laat  tUM  I  aaw  the 
congreaaman  was  at  a  taoUly  party.  Be 
•eemed  »o  relaxed  and  happy  He  gare  rldea 
m  hi.  rod  jeep  through  the  woods.  The  next 
time  I  saw  him  he  lay  at  reat. 

He  waa  a  great  man  starting  out  as  a  brick- 
layer and  ending  up  as  a  renouned  oon- 
greeaman  la  a  great  feat. 

Aa  moat  people  know.  John  Fogarty  was 
Irish.  His  symbol  wm  a  green  bow  tie.  He 
waa  -Brerybody'.  CongreMmin,'  eapeclallT 
the  sick  and  mentally  HI.  Becauae  of  thla 
hard-working  congree«nan  we  now  have 
Fogarty  Center  and  the  Fogarty  Building  at 
U.BJ  And  very  soon  a  building  Is  to  dedi- 
cated to  him  at  the  National  Health  Inatttute. 
Mr  Fogarty  waa  showered  with  many 
hosiors.  but  he  really  never  gave  much 
thought  to  them.  He  knew  there  waa  too 
much  to  be  done  and  too  lltUe  time  In  which 
to  do  It.  Thirteen  years  ago  he  suffered  a 
severe  heart  attack  and  waa  given  tbrae  jwara 
to  UvB.  So  he  knew  be  waa  living  oo  bor- 
row«d  time. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  becauae 
erf     thu     loyal     stateKnan.     John     Edward 

^°'"*'-  u^jT  a.i.n  Kan-T 
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John  E.  FOgarty— A  Oood  Christian :  Bvery- 
one  remember*  oongrasaman  John  Edward 
Fogarty  aa  a  loyal  statesman  who  worked  lor 

better  health  and  welfare  throughout  tiw 
D  S  especially  In  hi.  own  .tate.  Rhode  Is- 
land But  how  roany  cltlien.  remember 
Oongjwsaman  Fogarty  aa  a  simple  man—a 
good  ChrUtlan  following  the  path  of  Ood? 
I  remember  him  a.  thl..  So  do  many  other 
people.  I  remember  sitting  In  back  of  John 
Fogarty  and  hla  wUe  and  daughter  at  maaa 
on  Sunday  in  St.  PhlUp  Church  many  times. 
The  Lord  said.  'He  who  bumblea  himaelf 
ahaU  be  exalted  ■  congresaman  Fogarty  did 
exactly  this. 

Mr   Public  Health:  Bis  twenty-sU  years  of 
dedicated  service  In  the  Bouse  of  Bepresen- 
tatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  Dnlted  StaMa 
merited  for   him  nauonal  acclaim  and  the 
eatabllahed    reputation    as    "the    champion 
of   Better    health    for    the    nation."     John 
FOgarty  was  a  man  who  sought  no  trophies 
of  hla  ovni  but  for  the  vlctorlea  he  helped  to 
win  against  poverty.  Ignorance,  disease  and 
the  waste  of  human  reeourcea.    Mr   Fogarty 
looked  to  me  Uke  a  family  man:  a  friend  you 
could  truat  In  a  need  ot  help      But  moat  of 
all  he  tried  to  be  a  frtand  to  all  colore  and 
rellglona.    John  E.  Fogarty  In  yeani  to  come 
wlU  be  a  famous  man  for  all  to  look  to.    He 
probably  wUl  be  remembered  for  hU  great 
mrka    in   the   field   ot   Mental    retardauon. 
He  did  not  go  to  college  like  the  rest  of  our 
congreaamen  but  It  wsj  realized  he  waa  one 
of  the  smartest  men  that  ever  Mrved  in  oon- 
gree.     Bis  formal  educaUon  ended  when  he 
recelvwl  his  high  school  diploma     Then  he 
became   a   brick   layer   like    his   father   and 
brother.    HI.  death  as  the  Pawtucket  Valley 
Times  said  that  Rhode  laland  haa  loat  one 
of  Ita  moat  distinguished  dtlaena.     He  waa 
Everybody'a    Oongreesman    and    he    ■«"Jd 
e«^ne  to  the  beat  of  his  ability  in  Wafll- 

ington.  ..     

RicHABB  Mxxcna. 


A  rmmu  to  Him:  Oongreeamen  Fogarty 
was  the  moat  humble  man  Ive  ever  met. 
The  tJmee  that  I  met  him  wwe  only  short  but 
in  that  time  I  saw  truly  a  great  and  modest 

Be  lived  for  the  people  of  hla  state  and 
for  his  country.  Be  did  so  much  good  for 
the  menUlly  retarded  children  that  I 
couldn't  begin  to  tell  you.  Because  of  all 
his  great  works  he'U  be  long  remembered  m 
the  hearta  and  mind,  of  generation,  to  come. 

Be  never  v»anted  to  be  made  a  fua.  over. 
When  he  and  hU  family  came  to  their  pariah 
church  he  waa  ]ust  another  parishioner.  In 
hi.  beauUful  home  on  Philip.  Lane  In  Har- 
mony he  led  a  very  eaay  life  but  when  he 
went  to  work  for  his  beloved  country  he 
would  work  for  hours  at  a  time. 

From  a  humble  bricklayer  he  gained  all 
the  knowledge  hU  mind  could  hold  with  not 
even  a  coUege  degree.  From  the  first  day  he 
entered  Into  polltlca  he  Uved  up  to  hi.  worthy 
position. 

Truly  Congreasman  Fogarty  waa  the  great- 
eat  man  Ive  ever  met  and  it  waa  an  honor 
knowing  him.  btw,„  8MUUA. 

John  E.  Fogarty  l  I  watched  this  great  man 
as  he  cut  the  ribbon  opening  a  new.  modern 
hoapltal  for  the  benefit  of  the  retarded  chil- 
dren I  waa  young  at  the  time  and  I  dldnt 
reallj  know  who  he  waa  or  why  he  was  open- 
ing the  hospital.  A  few  years  later  I  learned 
who  he  was  and  that  he  had  worked  very 
hard  for  the  building  of  that  hoapltal.  I 
realized  then  how  great  thU  man  waa  to 
devote  hU  life  to  underprivileged  children 
I  grew  to  honor  and  reepect  thU  man  and 
I  waa  proud  that  I  could  say.  "He  belongs  to 
my  parish."  In  his  28  years  ss  a  congress- 
man, he  accomplished  more  than  most 
people  do  in  a  iUetlme.  His  death  was 
mourned  by  people  all  over  the  country  and 
the  world.  Hla  time  had  come  and  no  taars 
could  bring  him  back,  but  he  will  never  die 
In  the  hearu  of  many  American*. 

Paul.  Ltoms. 


A  Trttmte  to  Jokn  E.  fotartt 
CongreaBnan  Fogarty  waa  a  wonderful 
man  During  hla  lifetime  he  did  many  use- 
ful tlilngs  some  of  which  were:  helping  the 
mentally  retarded,  giving  aaalstance  to  older 
people,  and  giving  many  dollars  worth  of  aid 
to  help  booet  the  world  of  medicine. 

Never  before  has  a  man  of  so  many  virtues 
been  known  to  Congress.  Not  only  was  he  a 
devout  Catholic  but  also  a  paUent,  loving  and 
undsratandlng  man.  Although  the  vlrtuea 
luat  menuoned  are  very  rare  In  moat  people 
he  had  one  virtue  rarer  than  any  of  Iheee: 
his  constant  concern  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  othars. 

When  Congresaman  Fogarty  died,  the  whole 
nation  lost  a  great  man.  There  was  much 
Blef  in  the  VS.  when  the  news  of  his  death 
ipread.  I'm  sure  he  will  be  remembered  In 
the  prayers  of  many  people  In  day.  to  come. 

fn  Uemort  ot  a  C<mgre«ma« 
Congravman  Fogarty  waa  one  whom  many 

a  pcfvon  kiww, 

Ka  waa  a  great  man  in  our  government 

and  we  tiMted  him  too.  .  w™ 

Be  waa  the  type  of  man  we  would.  Uwayi 

"  And  when  he  talked  we  gave  him  much 

TO  me  he  waa  a  brave  soldier  carrying  his 

"^Sd  to  many  when  he  died  a  polltleal  loea. 
A  man  whoae  famous  memory  will  forerer 


Conarenman  John  Fojarly.  Three  week* 
ago  the  naUon  and  state  loat  a  wonderful 
and  r«narkable  man. 

Congressman  Fogarty  had  contributed  so 
much  to  our  nations  people.  eapeclaUy  In 
the  field  of  medicine.  He  worked  endlessly 
for  the  unfortunate  retarded.  This  is  one 
of  the  Important  things  bs  la  remembered 

"congressman  Fogarty  waa  an  ouUtanding 
example  of  a  good  Chrlatian.  Hla  strive  wsa 
to  help  people.  He  aras  very  humble  with 
hla  work,  never  looking  for  praiae.  Charity 
waa  another   virtue  he  openly   and  alwaya 


A  starllgbt  to  rvaryone  with  dotsi  a  stal« 
A  Ufa  long  admirer  of  both  young  and  oM, 
A  tala  to  tall  of  hu  heart  of  gold. 

VIVIAW  Wb*v«i. 


Oongnssman  Fogarty  waa  weU  liked  by 
many  throughout  the  state  and  naUon.  He 
had  a  good  sense  of  humor,  and  alwaya  had 
a  smile  on  his  face. 

Undoubtedly,  Congressman  'o**"!^." 
be   rewarded   In   heaven    for   his   charitabla 

work  on  earth.  

FaaMCxa  VaocA. 

A  Tribute  To  Jodn  I.  Fo»ort».-The  •«•« 
ot  Rhode  Uland  loat  a  great  friend  and 
congressman  in  the  paaUng  of  RepresenU- 
tlvTjohn  E.  Fogarty.  During  hU  twenly-alx 
yeara  as  a  repre«ntatlve  In  Congrees.  hU 
guiding  hand  has  resulted  In  many  benefits 
for  the  people  In  hi.  home  state  In  the  ar»as 
of  liealth  educauoa,  and  welfare.  Although 
not  everyone  knew  him  peraonally^ven 
school  children  recognlxed  the  green  bow  ne 
aa  the  trademark  ot  John  E  Fogarty.  He 
waa  called  "Mr.  Public  Health"  becauM  of 
hi.  untiring  enoTts  in  that  Held.  The  cltliena 
of  Rhode  laland  mourned  the  passing  of  this 
ireat  man  lust  s*  tha  nation  and  the  world 
Soumed  the  paalng  of  Pr.sJd.nt  Kmmedy 
and  Pope  John  Aaiii, 


John  Edward  Fogarty:  Mr.  Fogarty  aarved 
under  five  different  prealdenU  In  his  twenty- 
six  years  a.  a  congressman.  The  presidents 
were  P.  D.  Booeevelt  193S-1946.  Truman 
194A-1953.  ElMnhowever  10S3-i»«l.  Kennedy 
l»«i-18«3.  Johnaon  19«S-.  John  Edward 
Fogarty  was  an  Irishman  with  a  good  sense 
ofbumor.  Hla  poimoal  symbol  was  a  green 
bow  tie  to  repreaent  hU  country  Ireland. 
Mr  Fogarty  ws*  a  Seabee  In  the  navy  before 
he  became  a  congreasman.  He  had  only  one 
child  Mary  Mary  and  her  mother  are  now 
moving  from  their  home  on  PhlUps  Lane  In 
Harmony,  to  Washington,  DC.  The  late 
congreasman  did  a  lot  for  the  mentally  re- 
tartied  children.  He  started  an  InsUtuUon 
for  thsm.  I  think  Mr.  Fogarty  should  l)e 
and  will  be  remembered  sutewlde  for  his 

great  acta. 

Brvaai'T  IjAcHJkTnJLK. 

John  E.  Fogarty  (l»lS-«rT):  John  E. 
F^igany  vras  a  real  friend  to  everyone  who 
bewsa  known  to.  Be  never  complained 
about  anything  and  alwaya  being  humble 
about  hU  poalUon  In  oBJce,  he  never  bragged 
or  boasted  about  hlnuelf  among  otheia.  He 
would  act  as  any  other  person  would  when 
he  went  anywhere.  Every  Sunday  ha  would 
attend  the  same  MaM  and  walk  in  and  out 
casually  minding  his  own  business  not  try- 
ing to  make  himself  be  reeognlaed  by  every- 
one as  someone  special.  He  was  always  con- 
aiderate  to  needy  chUdren  and  found  anew 
hope  for  many  retarded  children.  Three 
weeks  ago  thousand,  of  people  ehared  the 
sadness  of  the  loM  of  John  Fogarty  who  was 
like  a  wonderful  friend  to  everyone.  If  we 
could  have  done  and  achieved  every  thought 
John  Fogarty  had  thought  ot  to  help  some- 
one in  need  It  would  take  u.  a  century  to 
do  so.    I  think  Its  good  to  remind  ouraeivea 


that  John  Fogarty  waa  a  good  American 
citizen  to  follow  because  he  always  thought 
of  helping  someone  else  first  before  helping 
himself.  Everyone  who  knew  John  Fogarty 
should  be  proud  of  what  he  has  done  for 
everybody  through  his  fclndneaa. 

B>WAaD  Lanunk. 

The  OuUundlng  Ufe  of  a  Congressman: 
Oongreaman  Fogarty  waa  a  very  chariUble 
man  with  a  personality  that  made  any  one 
lUc  him  the  moment  they  came  into  contact 
with  him.  Be  played  a  wonderful  role  in 
the  history  of  our  nation  and  In  the  hlatory 
of  polltlca.  The  whole  nation  grieved  when 
they  beard  about  the  death  of  thla  extraor- 
dinary man.  They  all  knew  that  our  coun- 
try would  never  be  the  same  witliout  him. 
Re  was  Just  to  begin  hi.  a7th  year  at  the 
opening  of  the  90th  congreea. 

H^  did  t>ett«r  than  many  CongreMmen  who 
had  a  college  education  for  he  did  not.  Be- 
fore he  wa.  elected  to  Congress  he  waa  Just 
a  simple  bricklayer. 

He  did  many  good  work*  for  pM>ple  less 
fortunate  than  be  and  eapeclaUy  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  Ftor  thla.  many  plaoea 
for  these  people  were  named  after  him.  He 
was  so  concerned  vrith  the  health  of  our 
nation  he  often  aald  that  be  wondered  why 
we  were  spending  so  much  money  to  get 
men  on  the  moon  and  we  didn't  even  know 
what  made  the  human  body  tick.  I  am  sure 
that  many  people  including  myself  wlU  never 
forget  such  a  wonderful  and  generous  man. 
BHKOa  Pnx>«inN. 

John  C  Fogarty:  On  the  morning  ot  Jan- 
uary 10.  I9fl7.  the  Intercom  blurted  out  that 
our  Congreasman  John  Fogarty  had  died  In 
hla  Washington  olBce  this  morning.  Then 
thoughu  began  going  through  my  mind, 
thoughu  on  how  John  Fogarty  had  helped 
so  many  people.  I  also  thought  how 
"Everybody's  Congresaman"  had  helped  so 
many    mentally    dlsturl>ed    children. 

In  hla  twenty-su  years  in  Congress  Mr. 
Fogarty  did  much  great  work.  But  by  being 
the  modest  man  he  was  you  rarely  heard  hU 
name  mentioned  with  the  deed.  On  that 
fateful  day  our  country  loat  one  of  Its  great 
men. 

FtaHCta  KAT.TTaL. 


Ld  Us  Han  Puc*  •■  the  Miadle  E*>t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  Mxw  ToaK 
»  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  Februam  t.  19S7 
Mr.  frOLST.  Mr.  SpeEker.  recently  a 
very  Important  and  historic  conference 
of  the  New  York  MetrtjpoUtan  Region  of 
the  United  Synagogue  of  America  waa 
held  at  the  Plalnvlew  Jewish  Center, 
Plainvlew,  Long  laland.  Delegates  from 
throughout  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  met  on  February  5,  1967,  to  dlscuaa 
the  "New  Role  of  the  Conseryatlve 
Movement  and  Israel." 

Representing  155  congregations,  the 
conference,  which  waa  sponsored  by  the 
Israel  Affairs  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Region  of  the  Dnlted  Syna- 
gogue of  America,  called  on  the  VS. 
Government  and  the  Dnlted  Nations  to 
exercise  every  effort  to  end  Arab  bellg- 
erency  and  to  resolve  the  Middle  East 
crisis  by  bringing  the  Arab  nations  and 
Israel  together  around  the  peace  table. 
Presented  by  David  Zucker.  of  Great 
Neck.  Long  Island,  regional  vice  presi- 
dent for  Israel  affairs,  the  resolution  also 


recommended  that  our  Oovemment 

the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  about  a  relaxatloa  .of  t«nalona  In 
the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  resolution  passed  at 
the  New  York  Regional  Conservative 
Movement  conclave  shows  the  suivort 
that  many  of  our  constituents  have  for 
the  state  of  Israel.  They,  like  I.  want 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

My  statement  to  the  conference  of  the 
Israel  Affairs  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Region  of  the  Dnlted 
Synagogue  of  America  was  passed  out  to 
all  delegates. 

My  statement  declared: 
Peace  In  the  Middle  East  depends  on  one 
factor — the  vniungneas  of  the  Arab  stat«  to 
rMOgnixe  Israel's  existence. 

Recent  evenu  have  again  shown  tliat  the 
Araba  are  determined  to  destroy  the  Jewish 
State.  Recogniaing  that  they  are  not  now 
ready  to  defeat  Israel  In  open  warfara,  th. 
Araba,  led  by  the  Syrian  regime  and  tha 
Paleauns  LitieraUoo  Organiaatlon  hay  pa- 
aorted  to  guerriUa  ralda— »bot*ge,  terror 
and  murder 

It  la  the'  Arabs  that  we  must  aak  why 
there  la  no  peace  tn  that  troubled  region,  it 
I.  Syria,  which  encourages  terrorism;  Egypt. 
which  Is  waging  war  in  Temen  and  bosnblng 
Saudi  Arabia.  Iraq,  which  conUnuee  to  fight 
its  KurdUh  minority. 

We  Americana  cannot  be  silent  whUe  larael 
la  threatened  and  tiie  praapecl  of  open  war- 
fare draw,  nearer.  A.  cltlaen.  you  have  the 
right,  and  the  moral  duty,  to  petition  your 
government,  to  write  your  elected  repreaenta- 
tlvee  and  to  InaUt  that  our  government  act 
decisively  to  .top  the  drift  towards  war.  A* 
a  member  of  Congreae  I  have  made  my  poai- 
tlon  known.  I  will  continue  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  ensure  that  larael  is  secure  and 
tree  from  attack. 

Our  Government  haa  b»n  much  too  dif- 
fident in  challenging  the  Arab  war  against 
larael.  All  too  often  It  tiaa  Memad  to  equata 
the  aggreosor  and  the  victim  by  a  poatura 
of  neutraUty.  In  the  recent  Security  Coun- 
cU  debate.  It  has  Ignored  Arab  attack  while 
censuring  larael's  reply  to  that  attack. 

Both  principle  and  the  reality  of  the  crlaU 
in  the  Middle  East  require  our  Oovemment 
to  take  the  lead  in  condemning  Arab  viola- 
tions of  the  UN  Cliarter  and  In  demanding 
a  peaceful  solution,  through  direct  negotia- 
tions, of  the  Arab  war.  If  the  international 
community  voloee  thU  demand  loudly  and 
clearly  the  Arabe  will  be  unable  to  wlth- 
atand  It.  They  will  have  to  abandon  their 
dream  ot  reversing  the  Partition  reeoluaon 
ot  1947.  ot  regaining  what  they  refused  to 
accept  In  1948  and  wtiat  they  IMt  by  going 
to  war  sgainat  larael. 

The  call  for  peace  muat  be  reinfort*d  by 
action  larael  needs  the  strength  to  deter 
any  Arab  attack.  The  United  Statea  ahould 
provide  Israel  with  thla  deterrent  capability. 
Laat  year  we  took  a  welcooie  st«p  by  allow- 
ing larael  to  purchase  the  Skyhawk  bomber 
If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  supply  th* 
Arabs  more  and  deadlier  vreapons.  the  United 
States  must  asalst  Israel  In  coping  with  it* 
tremendous  defenae  burden.  In  this  man- 
ner we  can  convince  the  Arabe  tiukt  the  arms 
race  ia  useless  ss  well  as  wasteful. 

Laat  year  Congreas  voted  against  uaing  our 
contnbuUons  to  UNRWA  for  the  care  of  re- 
fugees who  are  being  trained  to  destroy 
Israel.  But  Commiaaloner  General  Michel- 
more',  alternative  proposal  for  a  special  fund 
to  provide  SISO.OOO  to  feed  and  houM  thsM 
terrorisu  is  a  shocking  compromls*  which 
must  not  be  accepted  Our  UN  delegation 
.hould  call  oo  other  natlooa  to  reject  this 
proposal  and  work  towarda  tha  setU«nelit 
of  the  refugees  by  their  aheorpUoo  in  th* 
lands  In  wiilch  they  live. 

The  moral  fabric  ot  our  society  U  gu*id« 
by  the  religious  faith  of  our  pMpla.  A* 
synagogu.  repre«nt»Uvea  you  bav.  aooeptad 
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th.  taak  of  reinforoing  and  guiding  our 
h«1t«ge.  American  poUcy  in  the  Near  Eaat 
can  benefit  greatly  from  your  advice  and 
counsel.  ¥nth  It  perhaps  the  wotda  of  tha 
Prophet:  "peace  aliall  be  imto  Isreal"  aiiaU 
be  realized  In  Uu  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  delegates  at  the 
conference  did  accept  the  task  of  rein- 
forcing and  guiding  the  Jewish  heritage 
and  of  building  spiritual  bridges  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  States. 

They  passed  a  second  resolution 
which  read: 

Th.  ConaervaUve  Movement  always  ha* 
maintained  a  poaltlon  of  .upport  ot  Israel 
even  before  there  waa  a  Jewiah  Homeland, 
for  the  Land  ot  Inael  conatantly  occupiea  a 
position  of  centrallty  in  the  Jewiah  re- 
ligion. We  therefore  call  on  aU  our  mem- 
bers to  learn  about  Israel,  lu  history,  people, 
achievements  and  problems. 

We  urge  every  mecnber  of  our  Oonaerv- 
aUve  Movement  to  visit  larad  at  IMst  onoe. 
We  ask  our  members  to  aid  our  movement's 
Building  Spiritual  Bridgea  project.,  and  to 
develop  the  American  Student  Center  In 
Joniaalem.  And  finally,  we  hope  that  every 
American  Jew  will  realise  that  Judalam  as 
a  religion  ia  boundup  with  the  homeland  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Israel. 

Also  at  the  conference.  RabM  Nahura 
Cohen,  regional  director  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Region  of  the  United 
Synagogue  of  America,  spoke  to  the 
delegates,  declaring: 

We  should  no  longer  react  to  criata  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  rather  act  to  prevent  » 
crisis  from  happening. 

The  New  York  rabW  also  added: 
Our    efforta    siiould    tje    oonoentr»t«l    on 
building  both  a  physical  and  spiritual  center 
for  the  Conservative  Movement  in  larael. 


It  also  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  In- 
sert here  some  of  the  remarks  of  David 
Zucker,  ot  Great  Neck.  Long  Island, 
regional  vice  president  for  Israel  affairs. 
Mr.  Zucker  told  the  delegates  to  make 
their  voices  heard  In  support  of  the  state 
of  Israel.  I 

Bald  Mr.  Zucker: 

Look  what  we  on  the  larael  Affair.  Oom- 
mittee  have  eatabllahed  so  far: 

Already,  our  Israel  Affalra  Oommitte.  in 
the  New  York  area  haa  publuhed  "FacU  and 
Dlatortion."  and  "Arab  Propaganda  on  the 
Campus."  These  brochurea.  which  deal  with 
Arab  propaganda,  liave  b«n  distributed  na- 
tionally. 

Already,  our  comnUttee  haa  placed  a  mes- 
sage in  the  New  York  Times  calling  for  a 
UJf.-Bponsored  peace  conference  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  Statea.  This  msaMge 
waa  placed  with  th*  knowledge  that  wxne- 
tiiing  had  to  be  done  to  aeoaltlM  American 
public  opinion  to  the  open  bostiilty  at  the 
Arab  states  along  Israd'a  borders  and  to 
achieve  permanent  peace  in  the  tens.  Middle 
East.  _    ^ 

We  sUll  have  a  long  way  to  go.  W*  have 
to  urge  our  meml»era  to  learn  about  laraeL 
We  have  to  encourage  travel  and  atudy  In 
Israel,  ao  as  to  build  spcrttual  brldgM  be- 
tvra«i  AmeHoana  Jews  and  th.  peopl.  of 
Israel. 

I  am  convinced  tliat  we  In  the  Conserrativ. 
Movemmt,  winch  has  given  so  much  to 
American  Jewiah  Ufe,  can  do  thta  and  more. 
And  with  your  help.  Israel  wiU  become  an 
integral  part  of  oxir  total  synagogu*  program. 

At  the  confeience,  a  new  program  and 
educational  manual  which  was  written 
for  Israel  Affairs  Committee  chairmen 
was  distributed.  An  art  exhibit,  featur- 
ing works  by  memberi  of  the  United 
Synagogue  Youth  Movement  was  dls-j 
platyed. 
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Natml  Gu  Pipetiae  Safety 


ExrmisioN  OF  remarks 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
Hr  THE  HOUSE  OP  BHTlBSDrrATIVES 

Thmtday,  January  M,  19(7 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  collenBues  In  expressing  Interest 
In  considering  the  administrations  bUl 
on  this  important  matter  of  natural  gas 
pipeline  safety. 

There  are  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mllUon  miles  of  natural  gas  pipelines  in 
the  United  States.  The  Question  of 
whether  this  represents  an  adequately 
safe  container  or  Just  one  long  fuse  w 
disaster  will  be  before  Congress  shortly. 
I  believe  that  It  Is  Imperative  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  Installation.  operaUon,  and 
maintenance  of  these  vital  arteries  In  a 
key  Industry  of  this  country. 

Borne  of  the  Interstate  gas  pipelines 
now  In  use  have  been  in  the  ground  since 
1886  The  more  vast  and  complex  sys- 
tem of  dlstrlbuUon  gas  mains,  which  lie 
under  our  dUes  and  growing  suburbs,  is 
literally  a  big  question  mark  as  to  condi- 
tion and  date  of  Installation.  Some  of 
the  technical  hardware  on  that  system 
was  Installed  to  serve  an  entirely  differ- 
ent Mnd  of  gas  which  has  not  been  )ised 
In  most  areas,  for  many  years— manu- 
factured gas.  Yet,  few.  If  any,  changes 
have  been  made  to  adapt  to  the  demands 
of  the  newer  natural  gas. 

We,  of  course,  can  wait  imtll  the  loss 
of  life  and  properly  reaches  epidemic 
proportions,  or  we  can  act  to  prevent  po- 
tential disasters.  We  wUl  shortly  have 
before  us  a  bill  whlfch  would  enable  us 
to  take  the  latter  and  wiser  course.  I 
wdcome  the  opportunity  to  consider  such 
a  bill  which  would  Insure  the  safety  of 
the  pubUc  with  regards  to  a  vital  utility 
o<  the  Nation.  .     ,.  . 

The  natural  evolution  of  the  pipeline 
Industry  Is  emitting  the  same  danger  sig- 
nals you  might  witness  when  the  fuses 
In  your  home  begin  to  blow.  You  would 
not  stick  your  flnger  In  the  socket  to  see 
If  the  current  Is  flowing,  and  likewise, 
we  should  not  have  to  smell  the  gas  to 
detect  a  pipeline  faUure.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  has  too  often  been 
Uic  cftfic. 

Thousand  of  Americans  In  the  last 
decade  have  experienced  untold  prosper- 
ity With  it  has  come  new  television 
aets  electric  toothbrushes,  and  the  dis- 
covery that  many  homes  simply  were  not 
wired  to  carry  the  load. 

The  miles  of  IntersUte  natural  gas 
lines  are  carrying  25  bUlion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  daUy  to  the  American  pubUc.  This 
gas  travels  at  a  speed  of  from  10  to  35 
miles  per  hour  at  from  700  to  1.000 
pounds  pressure  per  square  Inch. 

Like  electric  wiring,  It  stands  to  reason 
that  pipeline  constructed  several  decades 
ago  was  not  built  for  the  load  lt_l»  re- 
quired to  carry  today.  One  pipeline 
failure  reported  last  year  indicated  cor- 
rosion had  diminished  the  thickness  of 
the  pipe  from  J5  to  40  percent. 

Many  new  technological  advances 
have  been  made  by  Industry  in  the  last 


few  years  In  pipeline  construction  and 
maintenance.  Better  coatings  and  ca- 
thodlc  protection  have  been  derlseo. 
New  welding  techniques  provide  stronger 
Joints  Radiographic  InspecUon  aids  in 
detecting  potential  pipeline  faUures. 
The  catch  is,  however,  these  new  devel- 
opments have  not  always  been  applied  to 
pipe  already  In  the  ground. 

The  more  than  1,2«0  pipeline  failures 
in  the  last  15  years  indicate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  sltuaUon.  It  only  takes  the 
smallest  gas  leak  to  cause  the  largest 
explosion  or  fire.  In  the  1965  Kas  ex- 
plosion In  Natchitoches,  La.,  a  pUot  light 
In  a  very  Innocent-looking  cooking  stove 
was  enough  to  ignite  the  gases.  Seven- 
teen people  died,  five  homes  were  demol- 
ished, and  the  2.500-degTee  heat  melted 
cars  and  even  rocks. 

The  Industry's  American  standard 
code  for  pressure  piping  has  been  bene- 
ficial In  prescribing  new  and  better 
safety  measures.  But  they  do  not  apply 
to  already  buried  pipeline.  .,_,„,, 

The  Industry  is  now  In  the  dlfllcult 
dual  role  of  Judge  and  Jury  of  its  own 
safety  practices.  However,  where  the 
lives  of  people  are  concerned,  and  where 
the  possible  destruction  from  a  pipeline 
accident  depends  so  greatly  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  safety  standards.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable that  the  public  should  have  the 
last  word  in  setting  reasonable  minimum 
safety  standards. 

I  am  confident  that  Federal  safety 
standards  would  provoke  the  finest 
talent  In  both  Govenunent  and  Industry 
to  provide  the  highest  standards  of  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  safety. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  consider 
the  adminlstraUon's  bill  which  would 
enable  action  to  be  taken  now. 


of  Cuba  demanding  that  Spain  withdraw 
from  the  Island,  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  for 
these  purposes;  another  resolution  dis- 
claimed any  American  intenUon  of  an- 
nexing Cuba.  On  April  25  CongrMS 
declared  that  a  state  of  war  had  existed 
from  April  21. 

Rescued  from  the  Afainc  was  a  mid- 
shipman who  later  became  an  admiral. 
-Writing  of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  In 
his  memolra.  Adm.  W.  T.  Cluvertus 
recounted: 

Shortly  »ft«r  tbTM  bells,  I  flnlshed  iny 
letter.  A.  I  rOM  from  my  <Jeelt,  I  he<UTl  » 
Bherp  K>un<l  .  .  .  Immediately  there  followed 
a  terriljlng  exploalon. 

The  explosion  that  sank  the  Maine  led 
to  a  war  wMch  diplomatic  historians 
consider  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power. 

The  Spanish-American  War  was 
fought  by  volunteers.  Over  5.000  (Ued. 
many  more  from  disease  than  in  batUe. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  left.  We 
assure  them,  and  the  memory  of  their 
comrades  of  long  ago.  that  we  still  "Re- 
member the  Maine."  Especially  do  we 
salute  the  only  Member  of  Congress  who 
Is  a  Spanish  War  veteran,  the  Honorable 
Bmratt  OHjuu,  of  Illinois. 


Americaa  AJvcrbiM  FeientioB 


LillnaBiaB  Iadcpea4«ace 


Ccarc**>">  HortoB  Harks  AaaiTcnarT 
of  tk«  SiaUai  of  tkc  "Maine" 


HON.  PRANK  HORTON 

OF  i»«w  Toaa 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  February  IS,  19(7 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
niaiy  15.  I»fl7.  marks  the  89th  anni- 
versary of  the  sinking  of  the  battleship 
Maine  in  Havana  Harbor,  a  naval  disas- 
ter that  plunged  the  United  States  Into 
the  Spanish-American  War  under  the 
popular  slogan  "Remember  the  Maine. 

The  Spanish-American  War  grew  out 
of  the  Cuban  Insurrection  against  Span- 
ish rule  Uiat  began  In  February  1895,  an 
insurrection  fought  ruthlessly  and  fero- 
ciously by  both  sides.  Pressures  for 
American  intervention  were  resisted  by 
President  Cleveland,  and  his  successor. 
President  McKlnley.  foUowed  the  same 
course  during  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration. A  setUement  seemed  In 
prospect  when  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  led  to  great  anti-Spanish  feeUng 
in  the  United  States.  On  April  11.  1898. 
the  President  sent  Congress  a  message 
asking  for  authority  to  end  the  dvU  war 
in  Cuba.  On  April  19.  Congress  passed 
resolutions  recognizing  the  independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thuradav,  February  1*.  f'*' 
Mr  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  3  million  people  Uvlng  in  a  province 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  once  was  the 
proud  independent  nation  of  Uthuanla. 
Now  reduced  to  a  position  of  vassalage 
and  subject  to  the  whim  of  their  tyran- 
nical masters,  the  Uthuanlans  remember 
with  sadness  their  lost  freedom  and  re- 
call that  in  times  past  they  were  entitled 
to  the  respect  and  consideration  due  to  a 
sovereign  country.  As  we  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  we  wonder  If  the  people  of  Lithuania 
realize  our  concern  for  their  weUare  and 
we  wish  Uiat  they  could  share  with  us  our 
heartfelt  desire  for  their  return  to  the 
assemblage  of  free  nations. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  forsake  aU 
hope  of  their  eventual  emancipation  At 
times  in  their  history.  Uie  Uthuanlans 
have  overcome  their  conquerors  and  re- 
gained the  freedom  they  cherish.  The 
anniversary  we  celebrate  on  February  16 
depicts  the  Lithuanian  story  only  too 
well  Uthuanlans  had  waited  a  century 
for  the  reestabUshment  of  the  nation 
after  succumbing  to  the  power  of  czarist 
Russia.  The  new-found  freedoni  was 
lost  In  1940  and  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  Uthuanlans  are  waiting  for  the  op- 
portunity to  declare  their  independence 
anew  We  Join  with  our  Uthuanlan 
friends  around  the  world  In  remembering 
the  anniversary  of  Uthuanlan  Independ- 
ence Day. 


HON.  GEORGE  HANS» 

or  tbABo 
nf  THE  HO0SE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  January  23,  19€7 


Ut.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  last  January  6  as  a 
witness  to  the  signing  of  an  AID  grant 
to  the  National  Association  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance.  Inc.  A  number  of 
my  colleagues  were  In  attendance  on  the 
occasion  of  the  signing  of  this  grant  by 
Vice  President  HtrnpHur  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Marcus,  president  of  the  national 
association,  at  a  ceremony  held  In  the 
IndUn  Treaty  Boom  of  the  ExecuUve 
Office  Building. 

I  met  Mr.  Marcus  on  that  occasion  and 
know  that  the  great  talents  and  skills 
that  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  national 
U.S.  Partners  program  will  be  Impactlve 
and  far  reaching  In  Inter- American 
affairs. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  on  Tues- 
day of  last  wertc  Mr.  Marcus  met  with 
the  leadership  of  the  newly  formed 
American  AdvertUing  PederaUon  to  dis- 
cuss possible  collaborative  activities  In 
the  future.  Mr.  Donald  A.  McDonald, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Iward  of  the  new  American  Advertising 
Federation.  I  feel  that  the  stotement  of 
Mr.  McDonald  on  the  new  American  Ad- 
vertising Federation  may  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  Include  extraneous  material,  Btr.  Mc- 
Donald's statement  follows: 

since  the  AFA  and  th6  AAW  are  now 
merged  Into  the  new  AAF  all  oommenU  will 
be  Inclusive  for  the  new  organlttUon  with 
no  attempt  to  separate  actirtUea  by  now 
hUlorloal  ocganlzatlona. 

Both  organization*  have  long,  proud  hla- 
torlee  Botii  or ganlzaUona  at  the  time  ol  the 
merger  were  63  yean  old.  Both  organl»- 
Uona  »«Tcd  their  purpoaea  well.  Both  or- 
g&nlzaOona  survived  changing  times  with 
vary  degrees  of  suoceea. 

Over  the  past  few  y«k«  It  became  apparent 
t»  all  o<  ufl  who  were  Intensely  involved  In 
these  organisations  that  new  direction  was 
needed-  a  stronger  organlzaUon  was  needed. 
A  national  organization  was  needed.  It  be- 
came evident  tha-t  challenges  were  now  na- 
tional more  than  local.  It  wiU  be  to  the 
everlasting  credit  o«  all  offlcers  and  board 
members  of  botH  organlzaUons  that  they 
reoognlz«d  in  time  the  gradual  erosion  tak- 
ing place  In  our  strength  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  effocUveneas  and  also  flnandal. 
It  Is  with  d4aUnct  pleasure  I  can  say  that 
over  the  past  year  our  financial  house  has 
be«n  put  In  order.  Our  structure  has  been 
strengthened  and  clartfled  and  our  man- 
power avaUablllty  U  probably  at  it«  blgheet 
interest  level. 

Our  tlms  la  beet  spent  dlKsussing  the  fu- 
ture of  our  new  organlsaUon  for  It  Is  the 
fuUire  that  will  measure  the  wisdom  o<  to- 
day's activities. 

We  oould  devote  many  hours  passing  out 
well  deserved  kudos  to  so  many  people  re- 
aponftlble  for  moving  \is  to  our  present  posi- 
tion of  iK>lldarity.  Having  worked  with  them 
all  and  knowing  them  all  so  well.  I  know 
they  win  all  appUud  me  for  accepting  my 
tlmnks  and  the  thanks  oC  aU  members  of  the 
assodaUoa  as  a  group  rather  than  Indtvtd- 


UAlly.  It  should  also  be  a  greet  comfort 
to  ywi  to  know  that  aU  at  those  oonoemed 
will  be  on  band  Ln  the  future  to  respond  as 
needed. 

While  advertising's  place  In  the  free  econ- 
omy has  changed  Uttle  over  the  years,  the 
climate  in  whioh  It  opera.t«e  has  chilled 
somewhat.  In  view  of  thla  in  July  1M«. 
the  APA  instigated  a  program  which  was 
later  approved  by  the  interim  Board  of  the 
new  AAF.  It  is  called  "Partnera-In-Adver- 
tlslng  Progreas".  HlghUghted  here  are  the 
basic  polnu  for  our  dirwUon  and  future 
me«AiLrement. 

1.  To  safeguard  adverUalng  agalnat  need- 
less, unfair,  and  unwarranted  restrictive  leg- 
islation at  the  national,  state,  and  local 
levels,  that  would  unjustly  and  detrimentally 
curb  proper  advertising  from  atcoompUshlng 
Its  highly  essential  and  long-needed  function 
In  our  free  enterprise  society. 

3  To  improve  advertialng  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  It  operates  as  a  means  of 
building  greater  pubUc,  government,  and 
business  confidence  in  advertising.  TO 
champion  truth  in  advertlfilng  at  all  times 
and  to  provide  leadership  In  the  development 
of  action  programs  throughout  the  federa- 
tion to  Implement  these  objectives. 

3.  To  promote  better  understanding  of  ad-. 
vertlslng's  function  and  Its  oontrtbution  to 
our  economic  growth,  so  that  the  public, 
academic  centera.  business  and  government 
will  have  a  clearer  pempectlve  and  greater 
appreciation  ot  advertising's  role  in  an  es- 
pandlog  econocny. 

This  "Partners -In -AdvertUing  Progress" 
program  has  received  great  support  from  the 
advertising  clubs  and  the  coporate  members. 
The  Increased  conununlcatlons  occasioned 
by  this  program  has  caused  a  feeling  of  pos- 
itive direction  to  be  generated  throughout 
our  organization  and  gives  a  positive  basis 
for  future  implemenutlon  as  time  goes  by. 
In  December  1M6  at  the  New  York  Adver- 
tising Club  with  the  permission  of  the  In- 
terim Board  of  the  AAF.  your  Chairman  is- 
sued "A  CaU  for  Unity  In  AcUon"  to  the 
affiliated  associations  of  the  AFA  and  AAW. 
It  seems  fitting  to  reissue  It  now. 

We  sincerely  beUeve  advertising,  in  all 
forms,  is  the  voice  of  free  enterprise  and 
free  choice.  We  believe  good  advertising  has 
helped  make  this  country  economically 
great.  AdverUalng  is  primarily  a  communl- 
caUons  vehicle,  but  paradoxically,  we  do  not 
communicate  on  our  own  behalf. 

We  have  taken  the  posture  of  passive  re- 
sistance. Each  segment  under  attack  reacU 
as  the  feudal  lords  did  when  their  own  par- 
ticular amall  domain  was  threaUned — they 
raised  the  drawbridge. 

Our  voice  has  been  so  muted,  the  legisla- 
tors and  general  pubUc  would  have  difficulty 
bearing  our  side  of  the  story  with  the  most 
powerful  amplifier.     Yet  we  must  take  ac- 
tion.     New   legUlatlon    is   constantly   being 
proposed  which  U  a  detriment  to  advertta- 
ing. 
Taxes  are  being  levied  against  advertistng. 
Consumers  complain  about  It. 
Authors,  economUU,  and  educator*  speak 
and  write  against  us. 

When  politically -oriented,  antl -adverUalng 
and  an tl -marketing  government  voices  talk, 
they  speak  almost  In  unison  and  receive  fan- 
tastic news  coverage  to  the  point  where  some 
of  their  names  have  become  household 
words. 

When  advertising  speaks.  It  speaks  to  It- 
self, and  the  news  coverage  la  umlted  pri- 
marily to  our  own  trade  press.  What  na- 
tionally respected  champion  of  advertising 
and  marketing  appears  and  with  logical  and 
studied  remarks,  answers  unfair  attacks 
upon  our  very  existence? 

la  there  no  national  figure  In  bustoese  we 
can  call  forth  to  do  batUe  for  us?  We  are 
being  bested  at  our  own  profession  and  in 
our  own  arena. 
Tet  from  every  side  U  a  caU  for  action. 
But  present  acUon  of  existing  advertis- 
ing   aseoclatlona    appears    to    culminate    in 


everyone  stampeding  in  the  same  direction 
and  winding  up  in  a  pile  or  In  opposite  di- 
rections alone.  The  ANA  baa  an  economist's 
study  on  the  Turner  Proposal.  The  AFA  has 
on  economist's  study  on  the  Turner  Proposal. 
and  I  under  the  4A's  am  also  having  a  study 
made. 

Wouldn't  It  be  far  better  If  the  advertising 
Industry  as  a  whole  had  one  study  made^ 
and  that  one  a  masterpiece — and  a  >^nned 
line  of  usage  that  would  put  the  facu  be- 
fore the  public  and  government  in  their 
proper  perspective  and  expose  any  aerlous 
fallacies  uncovered  by  the  study? 

This  program,  plus  the  idea  of  an  open 
channel  for  communications,  has  been  ex- 
ttwnely  weU-received  by  our  membership, 
and,  I  hope,  by  all  afllllated  aaeoclatlons. 

To  those  less  Informed  than  yourselves, 
we  oould  detail  our  many  mutual  achieve- 
ments In  creating  and  endorsing  the  Ameri- 
can code  of  business  practice,  or  the  current 
educational  advertising  servloe  which  will 
give  600  colleges  and  unlvendtlee  direct  access 
to  a  full  selection  of  advertising  materials 
provided  and  financed  through  the  various 
AFA  amilated  groups,  or  our  sponsorinip  of 
the  Harvard  Seminar,  and  the  proposal  for  a 
similar  seminar  at  a  mldwestem  unlveralty, 
or  the  numerous  occaelons  when  dedicated 
leadership,  from  our  advertising  clubs  and 
affiliated  asaoclations.  provided  truly  heroic 
action  for  us  across  the  country  against  un- 
fair and  adveree  legislation. 

As  the  newly  elected  Interim  cbalrmao  of 
the  American  AdvertlsU)g  Federation,  the 
organization  emerging  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Advertising  Aeaoclatlon  of  the 
West.  I  Invite  the  afflUated  associations  to 
join  lu  In  support  of  a  truly  unified  Wash- 
ington nerve  centM".  and  a  unified  national 
program. 

"FMeraUon"  in  our  name  Is  not  there  by 
accident.  It  was  present  la  the  old  AFA 
name,  and  retained  In  the  new  to  deacrlbe 
accurately  the  potential  of  an  organisation 
made  up  of  your  organizations,  plus  IBO  ad- 
vertising clubs,  35.000  advertising  club  mem- 
bera.  and  1.000  company  members.  It  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  advertising  to  truly 
■peak  as  one  voice. 

This  Is  not  W  say  one  association  will  sepak 
for  all.  but  to  establish  that  all  aasocUtions 
can  speak  through  one.  By  lu  historical 
structure  and  Its  capablUUes,  the  new  AAF 
can  unselfishly  serve  as  your  vehicle  for  co- 
ordinated conununlcatlons  in  Washington. 
The  structure  of  the  American  Advertising 
Federation  is  now  such  that  It  reaches  as 
members : 

I,  A  geographically  balanced  advertising 
population  throughout  the  country. 

3.  Constituents  who  have  access  in  home 
states  to  the  legUlators  of  thU  country. 

S.  Practitioners  In  aU  segmenu  of  adver- 
tising. 

A.  Other    associations — as    an    totegratea 
and  necessary  part  of  It. 
The  proposal  in  brief  was: 
I.  Bx[Nvnd  the  Washington  Office  with  the 
support  of  the  affiliated  associations. 

a.  Seriously  study  the  poaslbility  of  re- 
taining a  regUtered  lobbyist  or  regtstcrtng 
one  of  our  own. 

a.  Issue  Washington  Reports  ipeclflcally 
taUored  to  the  needs  of  participating  aa«>- 
clatlons. 

4.  CreaU  a  Study  Oommlttcc  made  up  of 
the  leaders  of  our  Industry  to  atudy  and  then 
recommend  Unes  of  action.  Thu  allows  us 
to  multiply  the  thoughts  of  our  best  thinkers. 
6.  Create  an  Action  Committee  to  Imple- 
ment the  recommendations  for  the  Study 
Committee. 

The  key  word  of  our  new  association  must  , 
be  "Action." 

Legislative  Action. 
Educational  Action. 
Craft  Improvement  Action. 
Action  for  Truth  In  Advertising. 
CummunlcaUve  Action. 
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prosper.         ,^,^,,_i  u,,  nxxt  pownttllly 
i^cTMttd.    w.  murt  now  »d<»  me.t  «o  «>• 

•"wT  mu.t  m.lu.  kno«  tJ»t  which  we  .und 
jor  «nd  th»t  w«  •t»«l  togtUlK. 
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Sl«    for    Uthu.nl»   «id   other   «lbjuf.t«<l 

pCOplM. 

Sincerely  yours.  

UTHVAIfUM  AMOICiM  COUWCIl..  IMC, 

AHTHOinr  J.  BOTM.  Pi-e«*<««t. 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  m*  TOBK 

JH  TH»  BOOSa  OF  BJtPBBSKNTATIVES 

r)ksrt<l<n'.  Febmarv  1«,  1»*7 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ajner- 
Jc«D^p«>pIe  feel  rerr  deeply  •lx«'  the 
«ubjug»tlon  ol  any  people.  ,  I  [^  *" 
usm«  the  people  ol  Uthu»nla  that  we 
STnS^f^otten  the  -eslxe  of  her 
people  for  freedom.  The  United  States 
^^i,  matoUln*  a  policy  whleh  recog- 
Sms  the  right  of  Lithuanian*  to  self- 
^Z^iSn  .  Ai  we  greatly  PrUe  our 
own  freedom,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  freedom  for  othera  I 
feel  certain  that  my  coUeagws  persist 
iTthSr  concern  for  the  3  million  people 
of  that  ancient  country  who  were  m- 
corporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union  agataat 

"fi^U>  congratulau  the  UthuwUan 
American  organUatlona  for  ^'*P^'fJj^ 
SfSSrSlnd.  the  fate  of  the«  people  ■ 
»  that  the  world  wUl  not  forget  their 

"^  f<dlowtag  K  a  letter  from  the 
prerident  of  the  Uthuanlan  American 
Council,  Inc: 

LHBDUtMH  AMBC4H  CO^CII..  K-C  • 

cwc«»o,  ra.,  rtbTwtm  i,  iM7. 

DtAM  Comoummak:  Pebniiry  1«.  1»«7'  " 
thi^th  innlrerMry  at  Uthu«nl»'.  rebirth 
o(  independence.  For  "-"J  '""!;,,???/ 
S_niJrD»nlel   J.  Tlood  of  PennxjWinl*. 

SSiwd  in  th.  Hou«  of  "•ir""""'!'^! 
annnwroormove  ceremony  on  thle  d«y,  leM- 
ine  with  E  dlKUMlon  ot  Lithuania  ■  oppre.- 
•lon  by  the  conununlet  gorernment  ot 
Buesla. 

Through  the  ye*"  «  •""  ">;"<'  ^'' 
our  0>?gre.«nen  are  iMnlllar  w'th  c<^- 
munlat  eip«n.lon  around  the  world  and  tte 
Sctlc.  uaed  by  the  Soyleta.  We  have  noted 
^  true  American  at«id  that  the  prln- 
clDle*  of  freedom  and  democracy  apply  not 
Say  in  <wr  oooBtry,  but  for  th.  pwple  of 
captly.  nations  a.  wril. 

Mr  Congrwaman,  we  kindly  requeat  your 
belD  in  our  flght  agalnrt  oommunlm  and 
,^uy«nent  of  the  country  of  Uthuanl^ 
we  aak  your  mipport  of  Congreeaman  Hood  « 
!;:Xg'?«nar£>  on  Fehru^y  16.  ^^J^ 
yiur  am  eitenalon  of  remark,  on  the  un- 
lawful occupatlMi  of  Uthuanla  by  Soviet 
ainirMiora.  and  by  the  Inaertlon  of  your 
c^imenu  Into  the  Congreealonal  Record. 
The  nonrecognlOon  of  the  Incorporaaon  of 
Uthuanla  Into  RUMila  1.  the  odlclal  poelUon 
or  th.  OS.  Ooyemment.  a.  atat«l  In  D.S. 
Dept.  of  State  pubUoatlon.  "SUtna  of  the 
World'*  Hatlona".  pagM  on.  and  nine. 


EztcB^iV  Ike  GI  BiU 

H3CTEN8ION  OF  KEMARKS 
op 

HON.  EBUUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  cotftm.TU.iJT 
n,  THB  HOUSE  or  BEPBraENTArnns 

Vondav.  Februar*  S,  1»«7 
Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
talk  of  support  for  any  proposal  as  bl- 
^tl!an  IfUencompasses  the  view  of  the 
Sajor  political  parUes  In  our  NaUorr 
nSl  5^  that  the  proposa^  made  by 
Pr«ident  Johnson  <"^ ^'^^  J}^'^^^ 
message  on  veterans  benefits  wlU  be  In 
the  Waprtlsan  category. 

^re  U  no  party  line  when  a  ProS"^ 
envisions  fulfilling  obUgatlons  that  a 
ration  owes  to  Ita  Hghtlng  men  and  lis 

of  the  proposals  here  on  Capitol  mu.  J 
am  pleased  at  the  fine  response  that  I 
fiave  had  from  my  oonstltutents,  and  am 
confident  that  all  of  Uie  ot^*".  he« 
have  Ukewlse  received;  but  I  am  deeply 
r™,ved  by  the  universal  '^^^^^^.f 
to  the  proposals  by  the  press  of  this  Na- 

Thla  editorial  In  support  of  the  Pr^- 
denfs  proposals  appeared  to  «**  H*^- 
lord  Courant  on  February  8,  iihk. 
IProm     th.     HartfoM     (Conn.)     Oourant. 

Ol 


Although  offlclally  no  war  >»  J"""*  ,i^ 
Preeldenf  John«n  ha.  ?;*f?  "•^ST.^ 
of  th.  realltle.  of  the  -tuMJ"".  »«  J^" 
aakRl  CDngre-  to  grant  wartime  heneflt. 
„  S  S^S^en  both  m  Vl«n.m  ^d^ 
thehomefront.  He  alM  propc«jed  at«r  pen 
■tona  for  needy  veteran,  and  higher  pay 
mffitt  to  ei-Mrvlcemen  attending  college 
under  th.  19«6  GI  Bill  of  «lgBt.. 

JUI  of  thew  mnuiure.  .eem  to  be  certato 
ofTaMage  a.  the  only  Republican  crltlclHn 
^■l^the  impnwed  beneflta  "houl*  •"•" 
^e  .ooner.  The  e<lucUonal  benefit  for 
Mrvlcemen  following  the  S««""L!?°'''lJ'"i 
and  the  Kor«n  conflict  ha.  proved  to  he  an 
e,Mllent  thing,  not  only  for  the  men  con- 
cerned but  for  the  country  a.  a  whole. 

Tbt  original  CI.  Bill  of  BlghU  wa.  » 
break-through  In  American  education.  U 
^«1  up  the  college.,  unlverrttle.  and  pro- 
?Silon.l  Khool.  to  thou«nd.  of  young  men 
i^  women  who  would  not  have  been  able 
to  attend  on  their  own.  The  r«ult  ha.  been 
a  Semendou.  InBui  Into  the  Pr°'~'rfi 
and  managerial  cla»e.  of  the  country.  ThU 
^e  at  a  tlm.  when  Job.  In  the  lower  ^11. 
wm  drying  up  and  the  demand  for  .killed 
S^^Slf  aSd    prof-lonal    worker,   wvi 

'^  dtuatlon  .Oil  exlata.  It  1.  a  fine  thing 
for  the  country  to  take  care  of  ""f"'^*,";" 
educationally  when  they  have  B-"*^,"^'' 
term  of  Mrvlce.  But  It  I.  alK)  a  good  thing 
for  the  country.  The  rtabUlty  ot  thl.  coun- 
ty ~t.  on  th«  «>lld  >«•  «'  '  >"«'■  '"S.'; 
middle  C1.M.  Th«e  1.  no  >»"htry°n  earth 
that  baa  a.  many  people  who  con.lder  them- 
iSve.  economically  a.  mlddle-daM.  And 
"n.  one  reaaon  why  w.  are  .UU  function- 
ing imder  a  Conatltutlon  that  la  now  nearly 
two  cuiturlw  old. 


Keep  Ow  WwfJ  •»  Um  Timil  aad  Retped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WM.".  RANDALL 

or  uiMtow 
m  THE  BOOSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

WedntidttV.  February  IS.  »«7 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  a*aker.  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  recent  elusive  If  «*««'- 
i-rs.  It  Is  weU  that  once  again  there  be  a 
Siitem^t  of  why  we  are  in  yietnjjm 
i^er  with  a  clear  statement  of  the 
SwecUve  of  our   fighting  in  southeast 

*1Si  editorial  appeared  to  a  r«*nt  Issue 
of  the  Kansas  City  Times  which  "the 
^^^Lj^SSn  of  the  Kan«s  City  Star. 
^^ateUne  of  Friday    February  10 
1M7.  headed  "VS.  Stands  bylts  Word 
in  FlghUng  for  Vietnam."     The  writer 
ikes  U«ie  quite  rightly  to  our  optolon 
with  the  theme  of  a  book  by  the  Senator 
from    Arkansas    [Mr.    P"^""^*^'' j,^" 
UUed   -The  Arrogance  of  Power.'   wl^h 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations   Committee    referred    to    to    a 
speech  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  the  home  of 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

This  editorial  warmed  the  heart  oi 
some  Members  of  the  Missouri  dek«a- 
Uon  to  Congress  when  it  ™8f«"^  "J 
PotskioHi  has  no  special  mlUtory  back- 
ground and  te  hardly  an  authority  on  de- 
fense matters.  _*i„„ 
It  is  a  privilege  to  represent  a  portion 
of  kS«m  aty.  Mo.,  which  is  the  home 
of  T^spaper  that  has  con^t«jtly 
supported  our  country's  effort  to  Vlel- 
nam  by  Its  repeated  reciutlons  that  If 
wrdo  not  keep  our  word  to  "OUthMSt 
Asia,  we  would  find  ourselves  no  longer 
trusted  or  respected  by  any  of  our  alliM^ 
I  l^veasked  this  editorial  be  tocluded 
In  the  CoHCEkSSioKAL  Ricosd  to  order 
that  It  may  be  shared  with  other  Mera- 
Se?B    -nleway  the  editorial  blasts  Sena- 
tor Pni.»«iGBTS  theory  of  am  present 
Involvement  Is  equalled  oi^by  the  ex- 
cellent statement  of  the  objectives  of  our 
fighting  to  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Kan«.  City  Tlm«.  Feb.  10.  19671 
Unrrn)  Sr.TM  Srajras  «t  Its  Woi»  m  F»hi- 
mo  roa  VvmuM 


VIM  Nam.  It  H>ema  to  u..  ha.  a  much  wider 
meanmg  than  that  narrow  lnt»Tie«*tlon 
^«n  uf  It  b,  senator  Fulbrtght  tt  a  .pjech 
at  Columbu..  Mo  ,  the  Chairman  of  the  8en- 
.1.  Foreign  Relation.  Commlttw!  "^^^Lh- 
;^ted  th"  theme  of  hi.  fr«iuent  .pe^h- 
iSl  of  hU  new  book.  -The  *"7«»h«  tf 
iwer."  Fulbrlght  maintain,  that  the  135^ 
r^.  in  Viet  Mam  ha.  become  pride  rather 
than  the  protection  ot  AmerlcMi  Kjcurlty. 

Fulbrlght  ha.  no  .p«l.l  ^^^^^rj^^Vln 
ground  ind  1.  not  a  reoognlied  authortty  on 
dVfen»>  matter..  Be  doe.  not  even  K«nW 
r«ognlM  that  pre««.t  0  8  """W  .■•«•  ~' 
^W  Viet  Nam  lt«lf  to  be  ee^naal  to  tiU. 
country,  aecurtty.  SufBdent  !>«"<«  the 
A.lan  mainland  wlU  remam  avallahle  to  the 
Unlt«l  State.  regardleM  ot  th.  oulcom.  of 
the  Viet  Nam  nghtlng. 

Th.  »«r*on  that  dutorted  natlonaJ  prtd. 
account,  for  «i  Amwlcan  P^.^  >»  Z?" 
Nam  I.  a  view  that  Senator  '^O^' J°"'[ 
not  have  Invented.  But  he  h"  '™*^  »' 
expounding  the  theory.  In  tact  ''°*"!r' 
Sid.  ha.  nothing  to  do  with  the  dewrmlna- 
SSn  of  the  Johnaon  AdmlnlrtraUon  to  .tand 


by  a  commitment  that  wa.  originally  made 
by  I>wlght  D.  ElMnhower  and  reafflrmod  by 
John  F.  Kennedy.  The  Government  of  South 
Viet  Nam  1»  bawd  on  authority  that  wa. 
awarded  by  the  cneva  Conference  ot  1»64. 
The  United  State,  ha.  agreed  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  kwp  thrir  Inde- 
pendence. Th.  regime  of  North  Viet  Nam 
and  Its  Viet  Cong  front  have  undertaken  to 
wlze  control  of  South  Viet  Nam  by  foTM. 

If  the  Communl»ta  niccewl  In  Viet  Nam. 
all  around  the  periphery  of  that  country 
other  independent  .ut*.— Thailand.  I^o., 
Cambodia.  Burma.  Indonesia  and  Malayala— 
would  b.  open  to  further  InUmldaUon.  In 
addition  to  placing  theM  itatc.  In  Jeopardy, 
th.  aurrender  of  Viet  Nam  to  Communlat 
violence  would  repceMnt  a  future  thrMt  to 
the  world-wide  complex  of  nation,  that  de- 
pend, on  the  Dnlted  Statn  and  regional  de- 
feuM  arrangement,  for  lU  Kcurlty.  The 
United  States  would  And  ItMlf  no  longer 
truatwl  or  reapK:t«l  by  ll.  allle.. 

To  S«iator  Fulbrlght.  the  attitude  of  hi. 
(ov.mm.nt  1.  no  more  than  "the  prld.  of 
arrogance."  But  »  America',  allle.  and 
other..  It  rtgnltle.  the  IntMltlon  ot  th. 
Unlt«l  State,  to  .tand  by  lU  obUgatlon.  m 
Viet  Nam  or  wherever  elM  the  U3.  1.  com- 
mitted to  relating  Communist  tore,  with 
fore.  The  Fulbrtght  viewpoint  ignore,  the 
kind  of  a  world  It  would  loon  become  it  the 
Communin.  w«e  allowKl  to  march  to  power 
undetMTwl. 

PnbBc  Houiu(  ud  VaadalisB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NTW    TO.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 1 1  v  la 

Thursday,  Fehruary  f«.  IW 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  to- 
crease  In  crime  generally  to  this  country 
ha<  been  appalling,  but  the  tocreaae  to 
sensdess  acta  of  vandalism  is  perhaps 
the  most  obviously  self-destrucUve 
aspect  of  the  crime  situation. 

This  Is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  public  housing  and  the  spectacle 
created  by  vandals  to  the  Valley  Green 
public  houstog  project  to  Southeast 
V?ashlngton  is  a  case  to  point. 

As  stated  to  the  following  editorial 
broadcast  by  station  WMAL  here  to 
Washington  during  the  week  of  January 
15,  1967.  long-range  solutions,  to  ge*  at 
the  roots  of  violence,  cannot  get  under- 
way until  the  immediate  problem  of  van- 
dalism is  solved. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ptrauc  HouUNG  ahs  VairnausM 

"The   ultimate  anawer  to  violence  la  not 

more  stringent  police  power,  but  th.  tfadlca- 

tloa  ot  the  rooU  of  violence  In  poverty  and 

trustratloo." 

This  quotation.  1.  frtMn  a  aennon  last  Sun- 
day by  the  Bt  Rev.  Paul  lloow.  Jr..  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  the  EplKopil  Diocese  ot  Wadilng- 
ton.  We  believe  that  BLsbop  Moore  ha.  put 
hi.  Angv  on  the  long-run  Mlutloa  to  vio- 
lence. But  we  muat  alao  deal — right  now — 
with  current  problem,  ot  crlm.  that  threaten 
the  entire  fabric  ot  our  wclely. 

A  unall  example  of  a  wIdMpread  problem 
Is  the  Valley  OrMn  public  housing  project  In 
Southeast  Washington.  Vandals  are  destroy- 
ing this  publlcIy-Onaneed.  low-cort  boijalng. 
Buildings  ai«  pockmju-ked  with  broken  win- 
dows. Vandals  roam  th.  halls,  deiatroylng 
th.  Interiors  and  terrorlxlng  realdenta.  At 
this  rate.  Valley  Green  will  soon  be  a  ^etto. 
Valley  OrMn  la  a  project  meant  to  hrtp 


th.  poor.  Thus,  dvU  rights  uid  «itt-poTirty 
leader,  have  a  vital  .take  m  It.  .uocw. 
They  must  support  polio.  rtfortB  to  rt«p  this 
vand&Uam.'  Then  th«y  can  ■practice  what 
they  preach  in  the  way  of  long-run  KJlutlona. 
Anti-poverty  program,  of  educatlosi  and  Joo 
Improvement  end  bett«-  housing  oanncrt 
work  In  an  atmoapher.  of  Kilf-dwlructlon. 
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MTT  O'Haia,  and  commemorate  the 
heroism  and  the  devotloti  to  liberty 
which  made  our  country  resolute  and 
Invincible,  not  oolyto  this  action,  but  In 
aU  conflicts  atoee  that  time. 


CommemoralioB  of  Spansh-ABericaB 
War 


SPEECH  , 
or 

HON,  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  ELUNon 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  EEPBESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  February  15,  1S67 
Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  our  history.  America  has  re- 
sponded to  acts  of  aggression  with  a 
special  courage  and  will  to  succeed  which 
have  become  legendary  to  tiie  annala  of 
history.  ^^    .  j 

Regardless  of  the  strength  of  our  ad- 
versaries, those  who  have  challenged  UB 
have  been  defeated  or  deterred.  Often, 
we  have  made  allies  of  former  enemies. 
And  there  have  been  todividuals  and 
goverhmenls  wise  enough  to  Joto  to  the 
ancient  and  enduring  struggle  for  peace 
and  liberty. 

America,  Itself,  symboUaea  nuny 
things  to  the  people  of  the  earth.  Of  all 
these  symboU.  perhaps  our  greatest 
strength  lies  to  our  ability  to  sustata 
countless  Irresponsible  acts  of  aggressive 
conduct  with  patience  and  prevalltog 
wisdom.  On  occasion,  however,  other 
nations  have  misjudged  our  patience  for 
cowardice  and  todedsloo. 

Such  an  error  to  judgment  led  Spato 
toto  bellevtog  we  would  not  defend  our 
toterest  to  the  Caribbean.  On  Febru- 
ary 15.  1898,  the  battleship  MalTie  was 
sunk  to  Havana  Harbor. 

Before  the  world  had  time  to  dlgeat 
the  news,  the  United  States  had  reacted 
swiftly,  surely,  and  with  great  strength. 
Our  war  with  Spato  tovolved  some  ot 
the  bloodiest  and  most  individually  gal- 
lant sacrifices  to  our  history,  yet  they 
were  to  our  American  tradition.  In  the 
end.  our  just  cause  prevailed. 

Although  69  years  have  passed,  we 
have  continued  to  demonstrate  our 
strength  and  our  determlnatloo  never  to 
yield  when  the  price  is  the  loss  of  liberty 
for  ourselves  or  our  allies. 

Ttiose  to  other  nations  who  would 
wish  us  harm  had  best  be  remtoded  of 
our  willingness  to  bear  any  burden  to  se- 
cure Uberty  for  all  those  men  who  seek 
It  and  who  will  Join  in  flghttog  alongside 
us  to  obtato  it. 

The  men  who  fought  at  San  Juan  HiU, 
at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Pork  Chop  Hill,  and  the 
countless  hills  and  gulleys  of  the  Jungles 
of  Vietnam  earned  us  the  right  to  live 
to  peace  with  one  another  and  the  world. 

We  would  do  them  a  grave  tojustlce  If 
we  failed  in  our  historic  defense  of  the 
self-deUrmtoation  aU  men  seek. 

On  this  69th  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Afaine,  it  is  an  honor  to  stand 
with  a  veteran  of  this  gallant  action,  my 
colleague  and  friend.  Congressman  Bax- 


Pelly  CaHs  Tua  BmI  Sciiares  Adi  •( 
Piracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLT 

or  WASznKGTOif 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPBBSKirrA'nVBS 

Thmsiav,  Febrvam  It.  19S7 
Mr.  PEliY.  Mr.  Spealcer,  earlier  to- 
day I  announced  to  the  House  the  setxure 
by  an  Ecuadorian  vessel  of  three  Ameri- 
can ttma  fish  boats.  I  am  now  to  receipt 
of  further  details  which  I  include  for 
printing  to  the  Ricord  following  these 
short  remarks.  I  will  also  toclude  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  dispatched  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk,  protesting  this  act 
of  piracy.  ^      .^ 

Need  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
in  the  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk,  the 
prestige  of  our  Oovemment  throachant 
the  world  has  hit  a  new  low  when  we 
allow  former  American  naval  and  Cout 
Guard  vessels  to  be  used  by  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  illegally  seise  the  persons  and 
property  of  American  citliens  on  the 
high  seas.  As  I  said  to  addressing  the 
House  earUer  today,  the  policy  of  paying 
fines  Illegally  Imposed  on  American 
vessels  and  then  fUtog  claims  which  are 
ignored  only  encourages  these  reprehen- 
sible acts. 

Ii\>Uowlng  Is  a  summary  of  pertinent 
facts  together  with  information  leeelTed 
by  radio  by  Mr.  August  Felando,  of  the 
American  Tunaboat  Association,  and 
likewise  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Secre- 

taryof  State:  ..  .„_ 

FoansiT  16,  IM7. 
Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  August  Felando 

r«ceLvwl  a  high  Kaa  radio  call  from  Ur.  Tbm 
HantfM  llastcr  and  part  owner  of  the  tuna 
vessel  Bonnie  S.  He  reported  that  around 
noon  Ecuador  time,  an  Ecuador  naval  vassal, 
th.  QuayaquJl.  designated  «LC  73  and  r«og- 
nlsod  as  a  lormer  US.  Coast  Guard  cutt«, 
grey  steeil  hull,  about  95'  In  length.  Inter - 
oeptMJ,  stopped  and  ■elr.ed  three  vweels,  th. 
Ronnie  8  and  the  Banger  ot  San  Dtcgo,  and 
th.  Dotennlnod  o<  San  Ptdro.  location  of 
the  ..Iztire  was  approximately  24  to  38  milw 
off  the  coast.  The  ooordlnate*.  as  provided 
by  the  navigator  of  the  Bonnie  S  and  oon- 
armed  by  the  skippers  ot  the  other  two 
VMsels.  gave  position  as  81  degree  09  minute. 
W.  Longitude.  08  degree..  37  minute.  8.  I*U- 
tude.  In  addition  to  taking  sight..  Mr.  Ban- 
toe  took  r»dar  bearing,  from  the  coast.  Ac- 
oordlng  to  their  Bndlngs.  they  were  loeat«I 
apprtjxlmately  34  to  38  mllee  off  the  PwTivlan 
oout.  The  MastCT  of  the  Ecuador  naval 
veM.1  clawed  that  the  ve«els  were  solwl 
off  Ecuador  oosn.  approximately  10  mUM 
above  the  Imaginary  line  that  Mpuatra 
Bcuador  and  Peru. 

The  ve«els  were  clearly  far  beyond  th. 
13-mUe  limit — there  U  no  dispute  about  this. 
Dispute  Is  as  to  whether  they  were  off  the 
Ecuador  coast  or  off  P«u,  according  to  desig- 
nation of  the  boundary  Une. 

The  Master  ot  the  Ecuador  naval  vessel 
att«npl«l  to  per»uade  TWB  Santo,  to  algn 
a  paper  admitting  that  they  WM«  seised  off 
Bcuador  coast.    Mr.  Santo,  refused  to  sign 
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tba  BWV.  W*  think  tUa  wiu  tblug  bap- 
p,n5^rtUi  •klppOT  Of  tJ..  «h«  «-.l^ 
A^Kl  ru»rt»  WK*  Pl«<»<'  »t>o<ir<l  »U  \brt* 
TMMla  TB«  Ronnie  8  wm  b»Tlng  main 
■odne  difficulty,  to  tfie  EcuiUor  nivil  to«1 
proce»<l«l  t»  -cort  tb«  IUn««-  .nd  D«t"- 
Eolntd  to  th.  port  ol  8»llnM.  ortertng  th« 
BonnJ«  8  to  follow  u  icon  u  poMlble.  At 
Srlttm.  Mr.  S.nto.  —  t<UUng  to  I^. 
jieUndo  lie  wm  under  ord«3  6y  the  two 
armed  iu.nl.  aboard  hU  »e«el.  a  Ueutenant 
iS  •  Luior  bota  armed  wltn  46e,  tnat  he 
w»«  not  to  u»  the  radio  to  contact  San  tHego. 
He  told  the  aimed  guard*  ttat  r«g«rdle«B  ol 
th<  oon«>quenoe«  he  wae  going  to  u«i  the 
rwUo. 

W*  aoD.t  erooct  to  ■bfz  &<»»  Mr.  8»nto» 
niSl  h.  to  p.iStt«J  to  u«.  the  "^ "?^ 

okay.  All  "e-"  mp«*«1  «<>  "f^"  *" 
Ballnaa  »l»ut  t  .Jn.  Thunday  J'f'yl;  .^ 
TJ««  were  ee^n  oth«  .e-el.  "S  ""/^ 
ItT  Mr  Santoe  wme  unable  to  give  e  clear 
Jianauon  a.  to  why  the  other,  were  not 
SSS^  All  three  or  thoee  Kilzed  h«l  gone 
toto  the  port  of  Taluia  imd  bad  purchiued 
?S.»SnUo«-...  At  the  time  of  the  .eliuie^ 
SSile  8  w«  in  .  «t  (lUhlng).  -  were  the 
other  two. 

nion«  required  to  be  paid  Ecuador  for  the 
SS2  S^.11  three  »e-el..  wUl  be  »ppro:^- 
mataly  Wa.OOO.  U  the  formuU  proTlded  In 
SSdor  to  WU-«J-  the  fln.  will  b.  equiU 
to  M>  tune,  the  net  tonnage  of  each  veeMl 
H  bdloMd  in  the  .hip',  marine  document. 
to  »ddluSu  e«di  vee«l  will  be  required  to 

S?a  lloutoe  ea  a  further  condlUon  of  r^«^ 
S  UaTwiel.  The  total  net  tonnage  o<  ^ 
S,«^«~to  to  Ml  net  toito.  ntheydWiKH 
SJTS^mU«.  thi^  will  have  to  p.y  " 
additional  ♦»»  each. 

Com 


tTmra.  8t*t*«, 


WMh««»*o».  D.C.,  rebruary  «,  iM? 
Bon.  Dnai.  Bnax, 
Sterettr)  0/  St«t«. 
Department  o/  Stafc. 

"SiXT'^^-r:  I  «!  U>'orm«l^. 
»  ^.aaa.  radio  report  c«ne  "^°»^^ 
MrTom  Bantoe,  maater  and  part  owner  tf 
^  SSllSr«»'  BonnK^.  Be  reported 
StSrSquadorUn  naval  yea«l  SWy^J-i"- 
SmSr  a  TJ.S.  Ooaat  Quart  cutter.  mt«. 
2^  and  Mopped  three  fUhlng  reMel.  the 
S^iTtSamger.  and  the  I>«™^- 
•rSaloMaon  of  the  Klzure  wa.  approil- 
St.ly^.«y-four  to  tw«.tyH>lght  mUe.  off 

(he  ooaat  of  Peru. 
I  rtrongly  protert  thl.  Illegal  M^ure  and 

am  requitlnrthat  the  Hou«  S-i^"™^ 
JS  m  rubenea  be  fuUy  In^fmed  of  any 
„tl^  t-aken  by  the  State  DepartmMt  on 
SS°matt«.  I  "»1^  »«  ""•  ^"''  ^^ 
UKUcataa  the  tutUlty  of  our  A"""='°  P*""^ 
Staying  line,  to  foreign  government,  and 
?Jll^^  up  b,  filing  a  Claim  which  tolg- 
„„,«,.  The  fact  that  our  own  former  Coa« 
Ouard  and  Naval  vewel.  are  ^l^*  ."T*  " 
aoorrtiend  US.  ftoh  boat,  on  the  high  a^ 
SSoitiraleo  that  the   loan,  of   any  .uch 

»S"i  .hr-- The  Con.muUon  pro- 

TUe.  that  dtlaen.  on  the  high  Ma  are  en- 
StSd  to  protection  and  I  thtok  that  the 
Itolntotraoon  and  State  Department  .hcold 
S^iTthelr  ^veiled  good  «'«?'»'  P°"2 
^ttMSi  hae  brought  American  preauge 
tbroughout  the  world  to  a  new  low. 
Awaiting  an  early  repW.  I  »=>• 
Tour  rery  Uuly. 

Thokm  U.  PSU.T, 
«rjire»en«««M  in  CmgrUM. 


AitrouaU  Ptruhad  at  Saolu  UkaUUra, 
laqdry  Bouid  Fia4< 

ESTSSBiaS  OF  REUARKS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  noua 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  BEPBESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  February  13,  Hi? 
Ux.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  4, 
1»«7  carried  a  review  of  the  Bret  pre- 
llmliiary  report  of  the  tragic  accident 
which  took  the  Uv«  of  three  of  our  Na- 
tion's astronauts.  It  seems  Important 
to  point  up  those  articles  which  recount 
the  thorough  Investigation  now  under- 
way to  Identify  the  cause  and  make  the 
necessary  corrections  to  allow  our  na- 
U(Kial  space  effort  to  continue  with  con- 
fidence and  strOTgth.  The  article  f<rf- 
lowa: 

lyiom  the  Wellington  Poet.  Peb.  ♦.  IIWTI 

AiiaoKiimi  PnusHtn  or  SiaoM  U.Baui'noM. 

maoiaT  BoAan  PiNoe — OMMANNrD  Puoht 

U  Bnu.  8cHimn.MD,  NASA  AKHonHCM 

The  q>ace  agency,  laulng  lu  flr»t  report 

on  the  Cape  Kennedy  tragedy  eight  day.  ago, 

uld  last  mght  that  the  three  ApoUo  I  aatro- 

nauta     died     of     aaphyllaUon.     but     that 

the  cause  of  the  .pace  craft  fire  to  .tUl  un- 

•The  oOclal  death  cerUBcate.  for  all  three 
crew  member.  Uat  the  cau«  of  death  as 
asphyxlauon  due  to  mnoke  InhalaUon  due  to 
the  Bre. "  Mid  Robert  C.  Seaman.,  Jr..  dep- 
uty director  of  the  NaOonal  Aeronautlca  and 
Space  Admlntotratlon. 

to  a  four-page  "preliminary  report  to 
NASA  Admlntetrator  James  E.  Webb.  Dr. 
nnamana  .aid  that  a  nine-man  board  of  In- 
quiry had  no  Idea  a«  yet  to  the  llre'a  cause. 
Finding  the  cauM,  Seaman.  uUd,  1.  a  com- 
plex taak  demanding  the  complete  attenUon 
of  the  Review  Board"  aa  well  a.  the  '-many 
element,  of  government,  Indu.try  and  unl- 
yerelUee  Involved  In  the  ApoUo  program. 

At  the  Mime  Ume,  the  .pace  agency  made 
public  Dr.  Seaman',  report.  It  alK)  announced 
that  It.  Brat  three-man  orbital  flight  will  be 
a  voyage  of  emenUally  the  aame  type  of  craft 
that  would  have  flown  Feb.  21.  No  date  wa* 
announced  for  the  flight. 

The  .pace  agency  Indicated  that  while  the 
apacecmft  built  to  fly  neit  to  equipped  to 
dock  wltn  another  .pacecraft  It  will  not  do 
.o.     NASA-ta.  elected  Ju«t  to  launch  the 

"""nasa  made  no  changes  In  the  launching 
of  three  unmanned  Apollo  SlghU  for  thto 
year.    Theee  are: 

An  \mmanned  flight  of  the  Lunar  Eicur- 
alon  Modul.  (UM)  In  the  aecond  quarter  of 
thto  year  Thl.  u  the  ".pace  bu»"  that  wUl 
carry  two  aetronaut.  to  the  lunar  .urf ace 
from  the  Apollo  .pacecraft  a.  It  orbits  the 

"me  Brat  tounch  of  the  giant  Saturn  V 
moon  rocket,  atoo  «>hedul«l  for  th.  MoOnd 
quarter  and  elated  to  orMt  an  unmanned 
Apollo  .pacecraft,  mlnu.  the  IXM. 

A  Kwond  launch  of  Batum  V  In  the  awJ- 
ood  baU  of  thto  year,  also  due  to  carry  an 
Apollo  .pacecraft  (minus  LBM)   Into  earth 

"ptor  the  Br.t  Um.  rtnc#  the  day  after  the 
accident.  NASA  broke  what  ha.  .mounMd  to 
„  offlclal  alienee  about  the  detalto  of  the 

°7ir  Baamans.  who  Just  yeatstday  returned 
to  •Washliifton    from    Oapa    Csnnedy.   dls- 


eloaed  that  th*  fire  wa*  Bret  detected  In  the 
qiacecraft  while  the  ground  crew  wa*  at- 
tempting to  "Improve  communlcatlona"  to 
the  craft.  TUto  oonBrmed.  In  a  way.  the  re- 
port* that  eaoununlcatlona  bad  been  dlf- 
flcult.  .    . 

Seaman*  atoo  cleared  up  the  confusion  a* 
to  whether  the  apacecratt  waa  running  on 
electricity  auppUed  from  th*  ground  or  on 
lU  own  power. 

■The  fuel  celto  In  the  service  module  were 
not  in  uae.'-  Beamana  aald.  "and  the  ao- 
called  Internal  power  was  being  auppUed  by 
battsrle*  having  Oh*  asm*  etaaractarlsue*  as 
the  fuel  celto  but  located  asternal  to  the 
spacecraft."  ^  ,  , 

The  spacecraft  wa*  In  what  apace  olBclato 
called  a  "pluga  In"  mode— that  to.  It  wa* 
plugged  In  to  a  ground  eource  of  power 
and  not  It*  own  power  aource.  'There  to  no 
evidence  at  thto  time."  Seaman*  emphaalsed. 
"that  the  »urc»  of  power  whether  em- 
ulated internal  or  external  wa*  related  to  the 
accident."  _  ... 

Seaman*  reported  that  the  Bret  report  of 
Bre  came  from  Pilot  Chaffee,  who  wa*  tfttlng 
in  the  extreme  right  .Ide  of  the  attronaut 
couch.  At  the  Mime  time  Chaffee  warned  of 
Bre.    Senior  Pilot  White',  heart  beat  .taned 

Seaman*  sxplaliwd  that  WblU  ws*  the 
only  artronaut  of  the  three  who  wa.  In- 
atrumented  for  heart  rat*  and  respiration. 

Barely  one  aecond  aft«r  Cbaffeea  cry  of 
alarm  aald  Seaman.,  the  crew  apparently 
began  to  move  about.  A  aecond  later  the 
"cabin  temperature  began  to  rUe  " 

SIX  Moond*  after  Chaffee',  warning.  WMte 
"reoeatBd  the  prevlou.  report  aaylng  tnat 
there  wMi  a  are  in  the  cockpit  "  At  the  »me 
Ume.  the  cabin  preMure  began  to  rtoe  and 
the  crew  apparently  wa*   vainly  rtruggllng 

"'iJ^'seamans'.  account.  It  appears  that 
White— in  the  center  Mat^wa*  reaching  over 
hU  left  ahouldar  to  actuate  a  handle  that 
^uld  .tart  to  rele-e  th.  hatch.  U  atoo 
appears  that  Ortosom.  In  the  left  K«t.  might 
livTbemi   helping    WhlM   to   relea«.   the 

""siiSe  Kconds  after  Chaffee',  first  alarm, 
reported  Seaman.,  tue  cabin  tsmpwature 
roJT  rapidly  and  Chaffee  reported  that  a 
bad  Are"  wa*  burning  In  the  cabin 

At  thto  time.  Chaffee  apparently  actuated 
the  mterruil  battertee  to  turn  up  the  cabin 
lUht*.  "No  other  Intelligible  communlca- 
Sjn.  were  recelv«l."  «ld  Seamans.  "sl"-"^ 
acme  ItoMners  beueve  there  was  one  .harp 
crv  of  pftln."  • 

A  few  Moonds  later.  «ld  Seaman.,  lo-  of 
radio  .Uroal  occurred  and  oxygen  nipply  to 
SS^  JSTauU  began  to  dlp^  3°^??;° 
aecond.  after  the  Are  was  Bret  detected,  he 
SS.  "the  cabin  pre«ure  ™«:b«l  a  level  of 
approximately  »  pound.  p«  «"»« Jj^." 
(!i  from  18  pal)  and  the  cabin  ruptured. 


Hoa.  GorJo«  BrowniBf:  DUtiafiuslieJ 
TeaaessaaB  aid  a  Tm*  Serraaf  of  *e 
Pt«pU  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAiTr.  ANDERSON 

or   TXNNBSKX 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetdav,  January  2<.  19S7 

Mr  ANDEBflON  of  Tenneasee.  Mr. 
BDMker.  you  and  many  other  Mem- 
SrS  the  House  wlU  recaU  as  your 
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friend  the  Honorable  Gordon  Browning 
ol  Tennessee,  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion In  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  dur- 
ing several  terms  some  years  ago  and 
who  later  served  so  ably  as  Oovemor  of 
Termessee.  Military  men  and  civilians 
alike  will  recall  the  great  record  of  mili- 
tary service  of  Gordon  Browning  during 
both  World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 
He  Is  a  man  who  has  devoted  himself 
since  chUdhood  to  serving  the  people- 
service  In  the  most  honorable  and  dedi- 
cated form.  I  share  the  pride  of  millions 
who  have  been  inspired  by  the  selfless 
devotion  to  public  service  of  this  great 
American.  His  heart  and  his  courage  are 
as  big  as  Tennessee  itself,  from  Smoky 
Mountains  to  Mississippi  plain. 

Some  who  have  iwt  seen  Governor 
Browning  for  some  yeare  might  bring 
forth  the  question.  "'What  is  Gordon 
Browning  doing  now?"  And  then,  those 
who  know  him  well  would  realize  that 
this  question  has  but  one  answer, 
"Gordon  Browning  is  serving  the  peo- 
ple." He  is  today,  desplle  pain  and 
tdiyslcal  alBlcUon.  In  contact,  town  to 
town  in  Tennessee,  delivering  to  thou- 
sands a  valiant  message  on  the  respon- 
sibUlUes  we  all  have  to  God  and  country, 
and  as  Democrats,  to  our  party  and  to  its 
Jdeals.  As  a  fellow  Tennessean.  I  salute 
him 


Mr.  Thamai  Berub  aad  Jefyy  Bradj 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cauroavx* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiur»iJa».  February  2,  1967 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
period  of  disillusionment  with  national 
objectives  and  vocal  attacks  on  the  Na- 
tion's military  activities  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere.  It  Is  encouraging  and  grati- 
fying to  And  examples  of  Individuals  who 
are.  In  their  own  small  ways,  recogniz- 
ing the  sacrifices  our  servicemen  must 
make  and  are  patriotically  giving  sup- 
port to  those  young  men  who  have 
doimed  their  Nation's  uniform  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  responsibility 
of  representing  the  Nation  in  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  the  pursuit  ol  assuring 
our  allies.  large  and  smaU.  that  we  will 
come  to  their  aid  and  support.  Thomas 
Bemate  and  Jerry  Brady  are  two  such 
Americans. 

Mr.  Bematz  is  a  veteran  who  proudly 
served  his  country  in  time  of  national 
need  and  he  continues  to  render  patriot- 
ic service  as  a  member  of  American  le- 
gion Post  267.  La  Hnbra.  Calif.  Mr. 
Bematz  and  Mr.  Brady,  as  public -spirited 
businessmen  and  fine  Americans,  serve 
all  servicemen,  at  no  charge,  who  pa- 
tronize their  two  fine  restaurants  In  La 
Habra  and  Whittler.  Calif.  I  believe  that 
for  the  hundreds  of  free  meals  these  In- 
dividuals have  graciously  provided  at  no 
cost,  we  owe  these  two  businessmen  offi- 
cial recognition. 


Mrs.  LyBdea  B.  Johiuoa  Pretcals 
Awards  •(  EiceUeac*  far  Caascrralioa 
of  Nataral  Bcaatj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  MeCARTHY 

or  mew  TcnuK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BiPKESKNTATIVKS 

Thursdav.  February  IS.  1967 
Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
at  the  White  House.   Mrs.   Lyixdon  B. 

Johnson  presented  awards  of  excellence 
to  distinguished  Americans  who  have 
contributed  to  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  natural  beauty  through 
their  work  in  highway  construction. 

At  this  ceremony,  Mr.  Laurence  S. 
Rockefeller.  Chairman  of  the  Cltl- 
sens  Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation 
and  Natural  Beauty,  made  the  follow- 
ing speech  which  I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention: 

Remarks    or    L*trmufc»    S.    Rock«fili-«e   at 
RECEPTION    HoNOiiwo    Cirnowi    AoviaoaT 

COMMtTTXX     DM     RlCmiATlOM     JkKD     NATUmAX. 

BeAUTT,  THX  WKrr«  Hoose,  Fdbdakt  16. 
19«7 


Un.  Johnson,  frtendi  of  be»uty  from  tM 

and  near:  The  ClUzen*  Advisory  CommlltM 
wUhM  to  thank  you.  Mr».  Johnson  very  much 
lor  honoring  ui  her«  today.  Thli  la  anotiiw 
gracious  occasion  where  you  have  Inspired 
tnoee  who  share  your  concern  lor  a  more 
beauUfol  America. 

I  would  like  aUo  to  express  the  spprecla- 
tlOD  of  the  Committee  end.  I  believe,  that 
of  most  Americans  for  a  lar  more  significant 
debt  of  gratitude. 

We  thank  you  and  the  President  for  your 
eDorU  to  help  achieve  a  better  and  more 
beautiful  America.  Tour  dedication  and 
concern  have  struck  a  responsive  and  vital 
chonl.  Tour  words  and  your  acUons  have 
stirred  the  hearU.  the  minds  and  the  haiKla 
ol  citizens  acroes  the  land.  We  are  at  work — 
as  the  organizations  represented  in  this  room 
attest. 

Three  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan in  outlining  his  hopes  for  America  and 
for  a  Great  Society,  the  Preeident  warned 
ol  the  threeU  to  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
country.  He  pledged  himsell  to  acUon  and 
challenged  the  naUon  to  Join  him  in  meet- 
ing this  and  other  crucial  problems.  He 
said:  _^ 

"Let  us  from  this  moment  begin  our  work 
so  that  In  the  future  men  will  look  back 
and  say :  It  was  then,  after  a  long  and  weary 
way,  that  man  turned  the  exploits  of  his. 
genius  to  the  lull  enrichment  of  his  Ufe." 

From  that  day  there  has  been  a  heartening 
wave  of  progress  There  was  the  Task  Force 
on  Natural  Beauty,  the  White  House  Conler- 
ence  on  Natural  Beauty,  and  three  special 
meesages  to  the  Congress.  The  Congress  has 
responded  with  faralghted  leglslaUon.  The 
federal  agenclee  and  state  end  local  govem- 
menU  have  responded  with  vigorous  pro- 
grams. 

But  perhaps  most  significantly  of  all.  peo- 
ple across  this  country  have  taken  hecu^  and 
Uken  action.  They  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  have  both  a  prosperous  and 
a  beauUfut  America.  They  are  becoming 
convinced  that  we  can  have  clean  air,  clean 
water,  and  healthy  open  apacea  and  that 
these  assets  are  the  building  blocks  of  a 
healthy  society.  There  U  citlsen  action  as 
weU  as  worda  The  voters,  when  they  have 
tiie  choice,  are  casting  their  ballots  for 
beauty  even  when  It  hurU  their  pocketbooka. 


In  stau  after  sUte  they  have  voted  to  au- 
thorise bond  issues  lor  parkland  acquisition, 
water  pollutLcai.  and  other  measures  lor  a 
more  beautiful  America.  Last  November,  lor 
example,  the  voters  ol  New  Tork  authorlEed 
a  a900  million  bond  Issue  lor  park  develop- 
ment and  acquisition,  and  this  was  the 
fourth  in  a  aeries  of  bond  Issues  over  five 
years  for  a  better  environment.  AU  had  bi- 
partisan support.  Another  example:  In  Ber- 
keley. California— where  protesU  get  more 
publicity  than  progress— the  voters  approved 
a  bond  ISHue  to  put  the  rapid  transit  system 
underground  through  their  community  so  U 
would  not  be  blighted  by  overhead  rails. 

In  caaence,  conservatton,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, urban  planning,  pollution  control, 
highway  design,  and  all  otbe  other  things 
which  the  President  has  dramatlaed  with  the 
term  "natural  beauty"  are  emerging  as  a  new 
major  goal  ol  our  society.  There  la  a  growing 
public  conviction  that  what  is  at  stake  here 
18  eomethlng  vital— the  total  quality  ol  our 
environment  and  thus  the  quaUty  of  our 
Uvea. 

The  people  In  this  room  today,  for  example. 
represent  dtrecUy  three  million  outatandlng 
adult  leaders  of  this  land.  Eleven  major 
youth  organlEatlons  with  twenty  million 
members  have  adopted  beauty  and  conserva- 
tion as  a  major  thrust  this  year  and  they  are 
npreeented.  n  you  add  In  others  who  have 
a  stake  in  the  nation's  envlroninent — such  as 
the  45  million  fishermen  who  care  about 
clear  water — this  group  today  represents  a 
substanUal  segment  of  the  American  people. 
I  believe  the  President's  hope  can  come 
true.  If  we  persevere,  this  time  may  Indeed 
be  marked  as  that  day  when  Americans  de- 
cided to  protect  and  enhance  their  environ- 
ment rather  than  to  degrade  or  dsepoll  It. 

There  Is  much  yet  to  be  done,  but  tlM 
American  people  want  action  and  they  are 
wllUng  to  help.  Thanks  to  your  leadership 
we  are  on  our  way  toward  a  better  and  more 
beautiful  America. 


Jfldfv  Ge«rfc  C.  Swceaey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


IN.THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  S,  ltS7 

Mr.  PHIIBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
erreatly  distressed  and  deeply  touched  to 
leam  of  the  passing  on  November  5. 19«6. 
ol  the  Honorable  George  C.  Sweeney,  for 
years  an  outstanding  judge  and  chief 
Judge  of  the  Federal  district  court  at 
Boston. 

I  had  known  Judge  Sweeney  during 
most  of  my  lifetime  and  held  him  In 
highest  regard,  esteem,  admiration,  and 
.affection. 

His  brilliant  career  Is  a  great  monu- 
ment to  him — a  tribute  to  his  great  abil- 
ity, fine  legal  training,  wonderful  spirit 
of  dedication  and  his  many  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  public  Interest. 

Judge  8»-eeney  surted  from  humble 
beginnings,  and  by  virtue  of  his  ability, 
ambition,  courage,  personality  and  force- 
ful character,  rose  to  one  of  the  topmost 
Judicial  positions  In  the  NaUon. 

He  was  an  American  of  the  finest 
quality,  who,  at  an  earl;  ace.  Joined  the 
colors  and  gallantly  served  our  country 
in  World  War  I  with  great  credit. 


A718 

He  WM  the  youngest  m»yor  in  the  his- 
tory ot  hli  beautiful,  native  city  of 
Swdner.  Ma».,  to  my  district-  yfj*™"; 
mayor,  lawyer.  dtatlnguUshed  right  arm 
of  the  VS.  Attorney  Oeneral  u  head  of 
the  important  Claims  Division  ofUhat 
high  ofBce.  learned,  wise  "^d  resjwctea 
judge,  admired  and  loved  by  aU  who 
knew  him.  Judge  Sweeney  was  Indeed  a 
great  American. 

His  service  on  the  bench  was  partte- 
ularly  meritorious  and  praiseworthy.  He 
enjoyed  the  high  esteem  of  bar  and 
bench,  of  his  able  and  dlsttogulshed  col- 
leagues, and  of  the  members  of  our  great 
legll  profession.  He  held  the  admlraUon 
and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

His  UfeUme  of  outstanding,  devoted 
falhtful  pubUc  service  of  a  rare  ktad 
stands  out  like  the  Washington  Monu- 

Judge  Sweeney  was  a  man  of  amiable, 
oeraonal  qualities,  noted  for  his  fairness 
and  klndltoess  toward  others,  his  sound 
ludgments.  his  compassion,  and  his  loy- 
alty to  his  friends  and  to  the  many  fine 
causes  which  he  supported  throughout 
his  life.  He  was  truly  beloved  by  his 
learned  Judicial  colleagues  and  by  au 

who  knew  him.  .„.,< 

In  every  sense,  he  was  a  «««' A™?J; 
can  and  his  long,  valuable  outstanding 
MTVloe  to  his  country,  to  his  commmU^- 
State,  and  NaUon  In  so  many  Important 
posu  of  duty  will  long  be  remembered 
bThls  distinguished  coUeagues  on  the 
Bench,  members  of  the  bar.  and  to  a 
graUfil  people,  not  only  In  his  native 
city  of  Gardner,  but  wherever  he  was 

^I*^  personally  deeply  saddened  by 
his  unexpected,  untimely  demise  and  I 
loto  with  his  beloved  family,  his  dear 
one*.  coUeagues  and  friends  In  mmm- 
tag  his  untimely  passing,  and  I  »t«»d  to 
Sim  aU  my  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
J^lhelr  great  Irreparable  loss,  a  loss 
which  I  very  keenly  feel. 

The  memory  of  Judge  Sweeney  will 
long  remain  In  our  hearts. 

May  be  find  peace  and  rest  in  his 

•Tr^-S^P^e^'tSr^y  before  Judge 
Sweeney  Wd  away,  I  dictated  a  lett« 
to  him  upon  learning  that  he  was  lu. 
which  1  held  af  Ur  I  heard  of  his  deato^ 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  tochide  the 
letter  to  the  Bicoan  as  part  of  m*  re- 
JS  on  the  passing  of  this  great  and 
beloved  Jurist: 

CoKouas  or  rut  Dhhto  STt-rp, 

BonSE  OF  RxrmmxTiTiTM. 
WatHlngtm.  DC,  Movember  4.  IM*. 
Hon.  Osoaia  C.  Bwuhit. 
330  Beacon  StTC*i, 
Boston.  Mass.  ii„«  v.ji»tj»r 

DXA.  GKiao.-.  I  hope  you  are  fMllng  bottM 
th«K  d»y.  imd  that  T<™  t"  ";•  "  *"J, '" 
iVku..  Aft«r  11.  TOU  h.T.  had  a  v«T  huw 
Uf.  ««•  .  long  period  .rf  tune  now^  SiT^ 
Mlmlr»ble  wort  on  the  Bench  has  been  n- 
tiemely  t«ilng  «  Omee.  „_j,i-n. 

In  puhllc  Ute  these  d»y..  the  Probl™; 
«em  S>  grow  imd  become  '^°"9°^"^ 
the  work  lo»d  IncieMee  almoet  M  »  geo- 
metric rate.  .^  ,«--- 

TO  be  mare.  It  1.  not  at  all  Itte  the  ^ddayfc 

when  there  wa.  aome  mora  laiaure  tlfaV™ 
famUy  Ufa,  dlvaralon,  laoreaUoo  ana  o«n- 
radeahlp. 
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Our  taa»»  In  the  public  aenrtce  hare 
cuinged  a  great  deal  rtnoe  earUar  ^T";  »"^ 
ZTuTUb  I  Sn  concerned.  It  ••«»•  <5VI°" 
nerer  get  out  ot  the  aalt  mlnaa  "d  I  know 
Oi»t  ySu  mu»t  have  had  the  eame  kind  of  a 
altoatlon  In  the  Oourte.  _,.__ 

One  thing  U  certain,  and  I  muet  mention 
It  to  you  becauM!  no  one  In  the  entire  hla- 
tocv  ot  Ihla  country  haa  made  gteatM  oon- 
trlbutlona  to  any  Judicial  role  f«  our  tederl 
■yetem  of  Juetlce,  for  our  courts  or  for  our 

country  than  you  have  done.  

Indeed  your  career  la  a  great  monument  to 
,„rrtr!^  vo  jour  gr«.t  abUlt^  1^ 
leaal  learning,  your  wonderful  rplrtt  ot  aeoi- 

cSlon  and  your  «■"'?'•'« '^"'^"f.^Slfm 
of  jouraelt  unaelftahly  and  wholeheartedly  m 
the  WerUng  performance  of  your  heavy  re- 
eponalhUltlee  and  Unportant  dutlea. 

One  of  the  Oneat  thing!  about  your  jerv- 
ice.  Oeorge.  U  that  in  the  eminence.  Olrtlnc- 
tlon  and  high  rtandarda  you  have  achieved 
Tou  have  alwayB  kept  your  balance,  and  you 
have  been  noted,  not  only  tor  your  ma.Mry 
of  the  uw,  your  dignity,  your  falrnMa  and 
klndllneea  toward  others,  but  alio  (or  your 
oonalatent.  lound  Judgment  oompeanon  lor 
other,  and  the  down  to  earth  realism  and 
klndneee  which  you  have  alway.  ^own  In 
the  conduct  of  your  Important  work  aa  weu 
as  In  your  peraonal  relatione. 

There  areVmany  thing.  I  could  mention 
about  your  contribution.— the  penonal 
oualltlee  that  endeared  you  to  »  many  of  u. 
ini  that  have  marked  you  aa  a  true,  genutoe. 
mend,  your  UuUncUve  concern  for  P^''' 
and  the  oonrtant  loyalty  of  your  fnendrtilp 
which.  Lord  know..  «anda  out  Uke  a  beacon 
Ulht  To  enjoy  such  high  eateem  of  the 
iSr  and  Bench,  of  the  feUow.  of  our  great 
motfion  and  the  admiration  and  love  of  all 
l?o^^  you.  U  .urely  a  g'"*  th'°K  "« 
though  your  own  Inherent  mod«ty  might 
prompt  you  to  evaluate  It  .omewhat  dUIer- 
ARtlT  thAn  we  do. 

They  My  that  the  paat  la  prologue,  but  you 
certainly  can  look  back  on  It  a.  a  gleaming 
^tlon  ot  outatandlng.  devoted,  falthf^ 
mTbUc  MTvlce  of  a  kmd  that  we  |^ldom 
have  theee  days  and  that  stand,  out  like  the 
Bffel  Tower  or  the  Washington  Monument 
In  any  event.  I  Jurt  want  to  have  thl. 
ODDOrtunlty  aa  an  old  friend  and  admirer,  to 
^SSS  ind  thank  you  »  well  "  »  co^ 
iratulate  you  and  your  lovely  family  upcm 
Jmu-  eltr«>rdlnartly  brtUlant  ^af^,  °°,*^» 
Bench  and  your  .uperb  contribution, 
throughout  the  year..  Veteran,  i^yf; '": 
yer  and  diwlnguuhed  right  arm  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  learned.  wlM  and  reepertfO 
Judge,  admired  and  loved  by  all  yo«  and 
TOUT  dear  ooea.  your  tnends.  and  all  who 
l^^iJLj  weu  be  proud  and  patjf^ 
for  your  tremendou.  achievements  for  Ood 

and  countxy.  . 

I  al»>  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Invari- 
able klndnea.  to  me  and  your  lUong.  Inapw- 
ing  loyal  frtendahlp.  Truly  you  are  In  a 
olaaa  by  yourwU— a  great  American. 

I  wtah  for  you  and  your  dear  one.  all 
choloeat  bleartng.  In  the  time  to  come,  and 
well-being,  happlneie  and  peace  together  roe 
many  year,  to  come. 

pieaM  do  not  heeltate  to  call  upon  me  any- 
time. 

Warm  regard,  and  beat  wlaiea. 
Sincerely  your.. 

Phiuf  J.  PHnJiK. 


LAWS  BBLATIVB  TO  THE  PRDITINO  OF 
DOCUlttNTS 
Either  Bouet.  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  uw. 
but  only  when  the  Mune  ahall  be  accompa- 
nSl  by  an  Mtlmate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
a.  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent omctat  the  Ooremment  nibmlttlng  re- 
Dorta  or  documenu  Ui  ren>onae  to  Inqulrle. 
from  Congreea  rt.aU  .ubmlt  therewith  an 
eetlmate  of  the  probable  coet  of  printing  the 
u.ual  number.  N  ithlng  to  thU  Mctlon  re- 
lating to  eetlmate.  .haU  apply  to  report,  or 
document,  not  eiccedlng  60  page.  (O.S. 
Code,  title  44.  mc.  140.  p.  1938). 

BeKluUon.  for  prlnttog  extra  coplea.  when 
preaented  to  either  HouM.  rtuill  be  referred 
tounedlatelv  to  the  committee  on  Boum 
Admlnlatrailon  of  the  Houm  ot  Reprewnta- 
tlve.  or  the  Committee  on  Rule,  and  Admln- 
UtraUon  ot  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  .hall  give  the  probable  coet  of  the 
p^poMd  prtottog  upon  the  cUmate  of  the 
PubuTprlnter.  and  no  extra  cople.  "hall  be 
prtoved  before  .uch  commlttM  haa  reported 
(U.8.  Code.  tlUe  44.  MC.  133.  p.  1987)  • 


OOVEKHMENT  PUBUCATIOM8  FOR  SALE 
Additional  cople.  of  Oovemment  publlca- 
tlona  are  offered  for  ule  to  the  public  by  the 
Supertotendent  of  Document.    Oovernment 
Printing  Oace.  Wa.htogton.  DC.  ^O*?"    at 
St  hereof    a.   delermtoed   by   to.   Public- 
Printer  plu.  60  percent :  ProvUUi.  That  a  dl.- 
count  of  not  to  e.ceed  SS  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealer.  and  quantity 
ourchaMr..  but  .uch  printing  .hall  not  Inter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.    The    Supertotendent    of 
Document.   .baU    pre«rlbe   the   term,   and 
condtlon.  under   which   he   may   authorto 
the  resale  of  Government  publication,  by 
bookdealer..  and  he  may  de<agnate  any  Gov- 
ernment omcer  hU  agent  for  the  ule  of  Gov- 
ernment publication,  under  «uch  regulaUon. 
a.  .hall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Supertotend- 
ent of  Document,  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
roectlve  department,  or  eatabUrtunent  of  tie 
Ooremment    (03.  Code.   tlOe  44.   vx    TSa, 
Supp.  1). 


OONGBESalONAL  DIRECTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jotot  Committee  on  Prtotlng.  m.y  print 
for  »le  at  a  price  .ulBclent  to  relmburw  the 
expeuM.  of  wch  printing,  the  current  Con- 
areaalonal  Directory.  No  ula  ahaU  be  made 
on  credit  (Ua.  Code.  Utle  44.  see.  180,  p. 
ll>3» ) . 

BEOOBB  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoKoaasnoKAi.  Rxcoan. 
with  Mr  Raymond  F.  Noyea  In  charge.  U  lo- 
cated to  room  H-I12.  Houm  wtog.  where  or- 
der. wUl  be  received  for  nibKrlptlon.  to  the 
BKoas  at  aiSO  per  month  or  for  .Ingle 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  page,  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cent.) .  Al».  ord«»  from  Mem- 
ber, of  Congi«.  to  puichaw.  reprtoU  from 
the  Rrcoan  .hould  be  proeeaMd  through  thl. 
office. 


pnmTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  diall  be  Uwful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  RepreMntotlve.  or  Delegate,  extract, 
from  the  COHomxsHoNii.  Bicom.  the  perrcn 
„rt«nng  the  «m.  paying  the  coat  thereof 
(UB.  Code.  UUe  44,  mo.  IBS.  p.  1848) . 


CBANOE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Benatrr..  ReprewnUtlvea.  and  Delegate, 
who  have  changed  their  residence.  wUl  pleaae 
glre  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  omce.  that  their  addreme.  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Racoan. 


AaHTcrsarjr  of  UthnaaUa  UdepcadeBce 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  BARRETT 

or  pENNBrLVaNla 
W  THE  BOOSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tharjiiov.  Tebntary  16,  1967 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  know  what  a 
precious  essence  liberty  Is.  We  have  but 
to  recall  the  dramatic  accounts  In  our 
history  books  of  the  courage,  determina- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  Forces.  We  realize  the 
great  price  these  early  patriots  paid  In 
physical  suffering  and  mental  anguish  to 
set  us  free.  Freedom  of  the  Individual 
Is  a  basic  tenet  of  our  American  Govern- 
ment. Thomas  Jefferson  called  It  an  to- 
allenable  right.  Woodrow  Wilson  re- 
slated  this  Idea  In  his  speeches  expound- 
ing the  right  of  all  people  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

HLstory  was  kind  to  the  Americans 
The  years  following  our  liberation  found 
us  Isolated  from  would-be  aggressors  and 
free  to  direct  our  energies  toward  build- 
ing a  strong  and  unified  nation.  This 
has  not  been  true  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  Their  proclamation  declar- 
ing themselves  an  Independent  state  was 
permitted  to  stand  only  22  short  years 
before  German  and  Soviet  aggressors  be- 
sieged Lithuania's  eastern  and  western 
boundaries.  Although  the  stalwart 
Lithuanians  had  repelled  attempts  at 
colonization  many  times,  these  cour- 
ageous people  could  not  defend  their 
country  against  a  major  onslaught  by 
two  mighty  countries.  The  defeat  of 
Hitler's  forces  left  the  struggling  Lithua- 
nians In  Soviet  hands.  The  clever  So- 
viets, who  had  employed  their  covert  sub- 
versive tactics  to  undermine  the  tode- 
pendent  structure  of  the  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment since  Russian  troops  had  en- 
tered Lithuania  In  1939.  were  quick  to 
ab.sorb  the  lU-fated  citizens.  Without 
deference  to  the  Lithuanian  sovereign 
state,  the  Soviets  moved  to  and  engulfed 
the  free  territory. 

Soviet  domination  has  endured  for  23 
years.  Propaganda  from  the  UBjB.R. 
would  assure  the  West  that  the  Lithua- 
nian people  are  delighted  with  their 
■satellite  status;  that  Soviet  methods  of 
farming  and  Industrial  techniques  have 
brought  about  economic  growth  never 
dreamed  of  in  Lithuanian  history.  So- 
viet educational  systems  and  social  re- 
forms have  fostered  a  cheerful  and 
grateful  Lithuanian  people,  we  are  told. 
Citizens  of  the  free  world  know  that  this 
Is  a  sham.  We  know  that  the  people  of 
this  once  proud  land  are  struggling  to 
bondage,  yearning  to  be  free.  The  spirit 
of  Lithuanian  todependence  Is  not  dead. 
nor  even  does  It  lie  dormant.  It  exists 
as  an  Indestructible  flame  to  the  hearts 
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of  Its  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pause  to  honor  and  to  salute  these  brave 
people,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  agato 
know  the  indeftoable  foy  of  human 
Uberty. 


DcaHi  of  S{t  Robcri  F.  Starback,  U.S. 
Marine  Corpi,  of  Charlestoi,  S.C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REOlIARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  BOOTH  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  FehruaTy  17,  1967 
Mr.  THURMOND-  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Edward  Hunter  Is  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  excellent  magazine.  Tactics,  a 
Journal  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  maneuvers.  In  his 
current  issue  he  departs  from  his  usual 
format  to  pay  tribute  to  a  young  hero 
from  South  Carolina,  Bet.  Robert  F. 
Starbuck.  U-S.  Marine  Corps,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Starbuck,  of 
Charleston.  Sergeant  Starbuck,  who  was 
a  hero  even  though  he  disclaimed  the 
title,  died  of  wounds  received  in  action  In 
Vietnam.  February  4.  As  such,  he  Is  sym- 
bolic of  the  sacrifice  American  manhood 
is  making  in  Vietnam.  I  recommend  Mr. 
Hunter's  tribute,  entitled.  "Symbol  of 
Finest  Manhood,"  to  the  attention, of 
Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  folIow6: 

His  Spinn-   Not  His  Death,  the  Stmboi.: 
Stmbol  or  Finest  Manhooo 

Tbe  artist  who  designed  the  Jacket  for  my 
book,  "Attack  by  Mail."  U  a  deeply  motivated 
woman.  I  have  known  her  for  some  years. 
So  I  naturally  know  about  her  younger 
brother.  Bob.  He  Joined  the  Marlnee  when 
19,  about  nve  years  ago.  He  ww  tbe  type  or 
young  man  one  meant  when  referring  to 
■the  typical  American  boy."  He  was  clean- 
cut,  with  a  countenance  that  projected  rug- 
gedness  and  boyishness.  Other  parents  saw 
their  own  son  or  son-tn-law  In  him.  H« 
looked  ihe  ideal  young  man. 

He  was  the  Ideal  young  American  man. 
He  was  a  football  star  at  high  school  In 
Montgomery.  NY.  When  16.  he  raised  a 
Guernsey  cow  that  won  a  first  prize  st  the 
Orange  County.  N.T..  fair  and  he  went  on  to 
the  state  (sir  at  Syracuse  with  his  blue  rib- 
bon cow.  He  enrolled  In  Orange  County 
Community  College  at  Mlddletown.  N.T.,  but 
enlisted  In  the  Btarlne  Corps  In  hla  first  year. 

Upon  graduation  from  boot  camp  at  Parrls 
Island.  S.C.  he  was  selected  as  the  outstand- 
ing recruit  of  his  class.  He  asked  for  sea 
duty,  and  was  assigned  to  the  guided  mis- 
sile, light  cruiser  Utile  Rock  on  a  voyage  to 
Cuba  and  the  Mediterranean.  About  a  year 
later,  he  was  made  a  drill  Instructor  at  bis 
old  base.  Parrls  Island.  His  father  received  a 
letter  from  tbe  commanding  general  saying 
that  Robert  was  an  Inspiration  to  both  en- 
listed men  and  officers,  and  was  meticulous 


in  his  performance  of  duty.  He  won  a  num- 
ber of  medals  for  excellence  In  marksonan- 
ahlp  and  other  military  actlvitlas.  His  men 
Uked  him:  so  did  the  girls. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  he  told  his  sister,  Shirley,  that  he 
did  not  feel  be  was  fulfilling  his  responsi- 
bilities aa  a  Marine  and  an  instructor  by 
ataylng  at  Parrls  Island  and  training  others 
to  go  abroad  and  face  enemy  fire  without 
having  done  so  himself.  He  requested  com- 
t»at  duty. 

Tbe  rest  of  the  story  is  simply  told  and 
all  too  brief.  But  It  Is  the  story  of  the  kind 
of  man  who  Is  the  backbone  of  our  military 
esubllshment  and  of  our  nation.  He  was 
a  man  of  convictions.  He  believed  In  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  oflTerlng  his  life.  His 
picture  does  not  appear,  in  the  pagea  of  news- 
papers except  rarely,  because  he  is  not  news. 
He  la  the  average,  good,  young  American  who 
feels  and  apprecatee  the  values  of  our  way 
of  life.  The  space  goes  to  those  who  are 
"news"  because  they  are  the  exceptions — 
they  are  the  beatniks,  the  vletnlks  and  tha 
peaceniks  and   their  kind. 

He  went  abroad  to  fight  at  his  own  re- 
quest, after  receiving  some  last-minute  train- 
ing at  Camp  Pendleton  In  California.  He  was 
a  sergeant,  the  backbone  of  our  military. 

CVCBT     ASSICNBCEMT     A     HOST     OANOEaOtm     OKB 

The  next  heard  of  him.  his  baoc  was  at  Chu 
Lai.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  it  near  the  Viet 
Nam  border  to  the  north,  leading  a  rlfie 
platoon  through  the  Impossible  kind  of  ter- 
rain other  Americans  aee  oq  television.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  fighting  near  the  de- 
militarized »one  that  the  enemy  uses  as  a 
base  and  a  pathway  to  tbe  south.  Plecea  of 
schrapnel  cut  Into  twth  knees.  He  was  bos- 
pltallxed  only  a  wnjple  of  weeks. 

A  period  without  mall  was  Interrupted  by 
a  visit  to  his  parents.  Maria  and  Sidney  Star- 
buck  of  Charleston.  B.C..  by  marines  who  had 
been  friends  of  his  at  the  base,  who  aaked 
whether  any  news  had  come  of  him.  His 
father  is  of  early  New  England  ancestry,  of 
those  who  settled  Nantucket  Island.  The 
family  made  its  mark  in  martUme  history, 
and  produced  some  of  our  most  noted  whal- 
ing shipowners  and  skippers.  Tbe  author  of 
"Moby  Dick"  picked  the  name,  Starbuck.  aa 
his  flrst  mate's,  because  of  its  salty  back- 
ground. His  mother  Is  a  direct  descendant 
of  Elder  William  Brewster  and  John  Alden. 

The  elderly  couple  sensed  that  something 
had  happened.  Bob  wrote  about  being 
wounded  only  after  he  was  back  in  acUon. 
Briefly,  he  had  an  interval— apparently  con- 
valeaclng — protecting  Vietnamese  from  Viet 
Cong  terroriiU  during  the  period  of  the  very 
successful  elecuon.  He  wrote  hla  alster  that 
it  was  a  great  victory  for  Premier  Ky  and 
our  side. 

He  was  given  a  10-day  leave  In  Ualaya  from 
where  he  phoned  bis  parents.  Next,  a  letter 
dated  Jan.  4  contained  the  foUowIng: 
"Am  in  a  new  outfit  now  afid  the  one  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  Into  for  the  last 
year  or  so.  I  might  be  going  to  England  soon 
to  Commando  school  and  sure  hope.  A  Jot 
of  good  schools  such  aa  Jump  school,  scuba 
school.  Ranger  school,  special  warfare  school 
and  quite  a  few  others — have  to  run  now  .  .  , 
Love.  Bob." 

This  letter  was  poatmarked  Jan.  7 
and  reached  Shirley  Jan.  13.  A  few  daya 
later,  a  letter  to  bis  parents  told  of  hla  being 
dropped  with  reconnalsance  groups  from 
helicopters.  Hla  address  was:  Sgt.  Bobert  F. 
Starbuck,  A  Co-,  lat  Recon  Bn,  c/o  FJ*.0., 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  90003. 
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•*w»  A««  oomG  A  oooo  job" 

cnu  on  Feb.  4.  a  BatunUy.  u  rej<^  W. 
mn  behlna  ibe  Vl«t  Cong  UnM  and  we  «i« 

S^niTgooO  job.  we  h».e  tbem  on  the 
?^!r  Don^peM  UUa  «  I  don't  «nt  to  be 
tbouEbt  of  u  «  hero"  „,„. 

»,.alu.t<I0lngbUdutT.    »  ™  "-T"- 
ini  tn»t  thU  1»  wb«t  •"  American.  »trtT« 

"^^tuixu,  night.  Shirley  "^'^'^^^T^ 
She  <««ed  about  re.tle«ly  m  bed  J«" '^'O 
Sunday  morning  She  got  up  at  9  a.m.  fo^ 
ehureh  At  430  pm  the  phone  rang  In  ber 
home  at  the  Wyoming.  20«  Columbia  Ro^ 
HW  m  Waahlngton.  DC  It  waa  ber  1»- 
yelr^m  daughter.  Su»n.  "'""gj"" 
^a?e«on.  where  .he  .tay.  wlO.  »er  pand- 
parenta  whUe  attending  achool.  »''•"" 
Lbblng.  The  word,  .be  barely  cmUOJ^J" 
jtOTi  bir   throat  were:    -Muna.   It.  Bobby 

-  ailrley  undenrtood  at  once  .  . 
•  A  Marine  auto  h.d  com.  to  the  houM  « 
S  ^  pm.  Suaan  wa.  home  alone.  She  looted 
o,rt  of  the  window,  and  ■<"^,  »'  """^^^ 
major  and  a  chaplain  came  «>">  'f»  °"T'^ 
■me  bodT  would  be  home  in  about  a  wee« 
Z^  TkrT^,  laland.  M<litU,n^  ^ 
Zl.  fouowed.  on  r.b.  3  '^^j^'l^'  ^ 
on  the  back  of  hU  head.     The   next  day. 

'*l.*i.S5  'eS.ted  in  the  Marine  a,  ,»for^ 

thr«!-year   stint,    and   re-enllated   wh«    M 

for  »lx  year.     He  would  have  compleWd  bl. 

MOx  yiar  in  the  Marine,  on  March  9.    On 

July  17.  be  would  have  been  3«. 

A  BnWMmo  ai«»  "<"  *"  "'" 
Tbl.  1.  th.  mmpl.  .tory.  mufh  "  "■  J" '" 

an  increaalng   number  of   motheia.  '"h"'; 

artvea.  daughters  .uter.  and  other  re Utlje. 
tt«»  day.  A  Krgeant  who  loved  life  but  put 
patrlotlan  and  bla  conrtcUon.  flr.t.  A  man 
whMe  adherence  to  dlKlpUne  wa.  Keeping 
owMuntry  «f.  m  .pit.  of  the  corrMlve 
pSmla.lv.nM.  that  enable,  the  enemy  to 
flobt  u«  on  the  horn,  front. 

ThlTordlnartly  U  th.  end  of  th.  ule  but 
It  would  be  untrue  to  Bob  to  leave  It  at  tU. 
Dolnt  On.  ahould  not  merely  have  a  good 
^and  then  pull  oneaelf  together  agaln^ 
Sing.  "I-m  all  right  now  ■  There  .bouM  he 
miri  to  It,  for  now  I.  when  our  rMponelbUlty 
"  the  Robert  T.  Starbuci.  of  th.  country 
beitn.  They  mu.t  not  be  dying  In  vain,  or 
S^Ll"^.  la  a  aymbol.  and  a  beautiful 

°°B1.  de.th  could  be  the  most  worthwhile 
gL'l  with  the  mo.t  wonderful  reaulu  Im.*^- 
Ibl..  The  way  we  purau.  the  war  In  Viet 
Sam  can  miv.  out  nation  from  the  agony  ol 
u,  aU-out  military  confUct  that  would  em- 
brace our  land  all  the  way  from  Waablngton 
.na -Cllfomla  to  Florida  and  "»'«.  "^ 
aav.  the  world  from  a  holocaust.  HI.  Ule 
waa  given  so  that  untold  hundjed.  of  thou- 
MUiili-even  mUllon»-of  American,  will  not 
St..  to  die  later  on.  Thla  1.  '»«  "«|^ 
mining  to  the  Viet  Nam  warfare,  jnd  Bg^ 
Starbuct  knew  It.  Bob  "«»'  '°J°^,f^f 
«  win  It.  No-wln  wa.  no  part  of  hU  make- 
up Be  went  behind  enemy  line.  In  order 
iJhelp  bring  about  thl.  victory.  We  o«e  It 
W  blm,  and  to  the  other,  who  llkewlM  have 
died  or  are  to  give  their  Uvea.  "  =''"1"^„"?^' 
intent,  and  to  carry  It  forward  to  fulfill- 
ment. 

8gt.  Robert  P.  Starbuck  beUeved  In  Wa 
coSitry  enough  to  dl.  for  It.  H.  knew  that 
lU  InaUtutlon.  tit  lntrln.lcaUy  good,  the 
l>e.t  ever  on  earth.  The  po«lbUlty  for  Im- 
provement la  the  greate.t  asMt  ol  the  good^ 
ina  h.  laid  down  hla  lit.  so  we  may  reach 
this  Ideal— again  and  again  and  again. 

Death  itaelf  to  never  parU»n.  and  ahould 
not  evok.  parUMn  feeling,  among  ua.  What 
It  should  call  forth  are  question,  we  can  aak 
ourseivea.  aU  of  ua,  Inalde  and  "uMat  F.J- 
emmant.  Are  we  pUylng  fair  with  theM 
young  men?  Do  they  and  their  mtoalon  get 
ill-out  or  only  partial  support?    Are  we  mak- 


in.  eaeb  ajalgnment  In  the  theater  of  war 
thi  be«  that  can  be  thought  out.  never  a. 
a  cover  foe  what  could  be  done  more  eSec- 
Uv.ly  U  It  wer.  not  for  some  nnrtated  moU- 
vatlon  or  Ihnltatlco? 


O.S.  Traae  PoBcy— Win  of  N«tio»»l 
Lib«r*lioB 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wucoNsot 
IN  THE  HO08E  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  IS.  19S7 
Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Union  hoUte  the  key  to  peace  m  Viet- 
nam House  Concurrent  Resolution  210. 
which  I  have  Introduced  today,  urges  our 
country,  through  this  Congress,  to  recog- 
nize that  trade  can  al«o  be  an  enectlve 
weapon  for  bringing  about  peace  in  Vlet- 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  210 
declares  It  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that — 

The  Government  ot  the  United  States 
riiould  only  cooalder  further  eapanslona  of 
trade  educaUonal  and  cultural  eichangea. 
and  other  related  agreement,  with  the  Soviet 
nmon  and  lU  East  European  satellite,  when 
there  U  dMnoiutrablp  .vldence  that  their  ac- 
tion, and  poUcle.  with  regard  to  Vietnam 
have  been  redirected  toward  peace  and  an 
honorable  settlement  and  when  there  1. 
demonatiable  evidence  that  they  have  aton- 
doned  their  policy  of  support  tor  so-called 
•war.  ot  naUonal  Uberatlon  " 


The  Soviet  Union  holds  the  key  to 
peace  In  Vietnam  because  it  and  Its  East 
European  satellites  are  now  providing 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  strategic  war 
materials  furnished  to  North  Vietnam. 

Of  all  the  mlUtary  strategy  approaches 
available  to  the  United  States  for  bring- 
ing about  an  honorable  and  successful 
conclusion  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  only 
two  have  been  utilized.  Thus  far.  the  In- 
effective bombing  of  various  instaUations 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  a  steady  and  mas- 
sive escalation  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vtetaam  have  not  resulted  In  a 
settlement  of  this  war.  ^  _h»  .h. 

It  Is  dUBcult  to  understand  why  the 
administration  is  willing  to  escalate  the 
war  by  bombing  in  the  north  but  is  un- 
willing to  escalate  through  the  much 
mote  humane  method  of  utilizing  trade 
as  a  weapon  of  war. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  admlnistraUon 
will  support  and  Implement  legislation 
Introduced  by  Congressman  OtDiAiai 
Urscom.  of  CaliforhU.  and  me.  ^^^°- 
llah  a  Select  House  Committee  on  Export 
Control.  Trade  with  Communist  na- 
tions U  of  Un  less  In  consumer  goods  than 
it  Is  in  machine  tooU.  computers,  and 
other  advanced  technology  which  enables 
those  govcmmenU  to  support  North 
Vietnam  dlrecUy.  ^     „    ,  .      _j 

The  facts  prove  that  the  Soviets  and 
their  satellites— presently  supporting 
North  Vietnam  to  the  tune  of  better  than 
$1  bimon  annually— are  far  more  In- 
volved In  this  struggle  than  are  the 
Chinese.  ,  ,_  . 

I  would  hope  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnistraUon    would    flnaUy    take    the 


American  people  Into  their  conttdence 
and  admit  that  the  SovieU  are  the  main 
props  of  North  Vietnam,  not  the  Chinese. 
While  the  Communist  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  persist 
In  their  direct  support  of  so-called  wars 
of  nauonal  Uberatlon,  such  as  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  It  makes  no  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  consider  further  trade 
and  other  related  agreements  with  thein. 
Let  us  build  our  bridges  after  this  bloody 
lungle  war  of  "national  Uberatlon  in 
Vietnam  is  settled  and  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  a  desire  to  Uve  in  a  world  at  peace. 
The  resolution  foUows; 

Hoosa  CoNCcaaiNT  BasotunoN  210 

Whereaa  it  I.  the  policy  of  th.  Ccnjrcss 

Mid  the  deelre  ot  the  people  ot  the  Cnlt^ 

sutes  that  an  honorable  peace  be  secured  in 

Vietnam:  and 

Wherea.  th.  Soviet  Union  wpported  by  its 
EMt  European  sateUltM  holds  the  ultimate 
key  to  such  a  peace  a.  the  principal  sup- 
porter of  the  Communist  war  effort  now 
Covldlng  more  than  SO  percent  ^  the  .tra- 
tegle  war  material,  fumlahed  to  North  Viet- 

Whereaa  the  Soviet  Union  and  lu  Mtellttc. 
are  making  poalUve  overtures  to  governmen- 
tal and  prlvlat.  leaders  of  the  United  States 
to  effect  a  further  IncrMM  In  trade  and  an 
expansion  of  credit  between  the  rMpMUve 
countrlea;  and  ,,,,„ 

Whereaa  the  Soviet  Union  and  lu  aatelllte. 
support  the  regime  of  North  Vietnam  at  rela- 
tively low  coat  to  thOTMlves.  particulars 
when  compared  to  the  mental  and  morjl 
anguish  and  phyalcal  and  economic  cost 
which  the  people  of  the  United  SUtee  are 
forced  to  bear  In  support  of  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam:  and 

Whweas  of  all  the  miutary  strategy  ap- 
oroSKhM  available  to  the  United  State,  lor 
bringing  about  an  honorable  and  succeaslul 
conclusion  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  only  two 
have  been  utlllaed  thus  tar:  IneffKtlve 
bombing  of  various  Installations  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  a  steady  and  maaalve  escala- 
tion of  American  troopa  In  South  Vietnam; 
and  . 

WherM*  trade  and  cultural  and  edu-a- 
Uonal  exchangee  are  powMlul  tool,  not  only 
tor  promoting  International  peace  and  good- 
will but  also  a.  recogntted  weopons  for  pre- 
venting or  prosecuting  war:   Now  therefore 

Besomed  by  lie  House  of  Jtepresentalires 
1  lite  Senate  cmururring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  ol  the 
United  State,  should  only  consider  further 
.xnanalon.  of  trade.  Mlucatlonal  and  cultural 
exchange.,  and  other  related  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Umon  and  lU  East  European 
.atellltea  when  there  Is  demonstrable  evi- 
dence that  their  acUona  and  pohcles  with  re- 
gard to  Vietnam  have  bMn  redirected  toward 
ti«u:e  and  an  honorable  settlement  and  when 
there  U  demonstrable  evidence  that  they 
have  abandoned  their  policy  of  nipport  for 
io-eaUed  wars  of  national  Ilberauon. 


Oar  Great  CompauoBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLUHD 

or  rLOama 
IN  TH«  SENATE  OF  TH»  nNITH)  STATES 

Friday.  Ftbmarv  17.  1967 
Mr   HOLLAND.     Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently came  Into  po«»eMlon  of  an  edi- 
torial enUOed  "Our  Great  Companions, 
written  by  Urt.  V»r«lnl«  Weldon  KeUy 
and  pubUshed  by  the  Independent  Press- 


Telegram,  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  on  Sim- 
day.  December  25,  1966. 

While  the  message  contained  In  the 
article  was  particularly  appropriate  at 
Christmastime.  It  Is  also  appropriate 
throughout  each  day  of  the  year.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows; 

Om  GBKAT  COUPANIONa 

(By  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly) 
There  U  a  Holy  Land  legend  of  a  king 
going  mto  battle  who  dreamed  Jehovah  said. 
■•I  win  give  you  10  armlM  or  I.  Mywlf.  will 
accompany  you."  The  king  replied.  "I 
chooae  you.  Lord,  becatue  I  need  a  Great 
Companion." 

At  ChrUtma..  the  hallowed  and  gracious 
BeaM}n.  Ghrtstlana  contempUte  life's  mean- 
ing- our  origin  and  deatlny.  The  answer 
comes  when  we  know  God  a.  our  MlvaUon 
and  refuge  In  life,  the  loneliness  of  dying, 
and  in  eternity.  Christ  Is  th.  beginning  and 
end  of  our  quest.  Saint  Paul  aald.  "For 
me  to  Uve  Is  Christ " 

Heidegger.  Glde  and  Sartre  have  said  that 
to  admit  God's  being  would  limit  their  free- 
dom. In  contrast.  John  Wesley  wrote  the 
glortou.  hymn  "Come.  Thou  long  expected 
Jesua.  bom  to  set  Thy  people  free." 

In  the  11th  century  Roecelln  aald  God  Is 
dead  becauM  abstract  ooncepU  have  no 
reality  Eight  centuries  later  Nletache  wrote 
"God  is  d»d.  We  have  slain  Him.  you  and 
I."  TVOstol  warned  that  thla  phUosophy 
would  iMd  to  man's  annihilation. 

■You  do  not  know  what  hope  la  imtu 
you  hav.  loat  It."  T.  8.  Blot  Mid.  Without 
hop..  athalaU  defy  ego.  Bach  belleVM  the 
universe  rMt.  upon  him. 

Slgnlflcantly.  Judaism  and  ChrlaUanlty 
prescribe  Joy.  praise  and  thanksgiving  a.  a 
meana  toward  glorifying  God.  rlghteouaneM 
and  ufe'B  lulBUment.  Jeau.  said.  "1  am 
come  that  they  might  have  lU.  and  have 
It  more  abundantly."  The  birth  of  jMua. 
HIS  teachings  and  triumphant  resurrection 
are  Indeed  "The  Good  Newa." 

Our  Christmas  wish  I.  that  God  will  lift 
you  to  the  Joy  and  tranquility  of  spirit  where 
you  snil  know  that  He  and  the  Christ  child 
are  your  Great  ComparUona. 


Vichian  Veti  Eolitled  to  Equal  Beactts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Febrtiorn  16.  1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
President  Johnson  proposed  his  Service- 
men and  Veterans'  Act  of  1961.  many 
citizens  and  organizations  throughout 
the  country  have  voiced  support  of  its 
worthwhile  provisions. 

The  act  promises  to  surpass  education 
bills  enacted  previously — for  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war — be- 
cause the  Government  has  already 
Ironed  out  problems  that  art»e  during 
the  administration  of  these.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  new  bUl  wholeheartedly  from 
the  beginning. 

We  must  provide  our  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam with  every  benefit  possible.  They 
are  giving  up  an  important  part  of  their 
lives  to  fight  for  their  country.   There  Is 


nothing   we  can  do  ".hat  would  be  too 
much  for  them. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  Insert  Into 
the  Record  an  outstanding  example  of 
support  for  the  new  bill  from  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  The  edi- 
torial which  follows  was  printed  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  196T ;  

VixTNsH  Vets  ENTm.co  to  Equal  BENarlia 
Preatdent  Johnson  has  ^ked  Congress  to 
Increase  «lucauonal  and  other  beneflu  for 
vetlBrana  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  H.  wants 
these  beneflu  to  equal  thOM  granted  vet- 
eran, of  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  Korean 
War  He  pointed  out  that  becauM  of  cer- 
tain gape  In  the  law  today's  veteran  and  hi. 
family  are  Ineligible  for  a  number  of  beneOta 
other  war  veteran,  receive. 

"It  Is  only  right  that  these  loopholes  be 
closed."  he  said 

It  certainly  Is.  even  though  the  prtjgram 
the  President  is  requesting  Is  expected  to 
cost  »240-mllUon  a  year.  The  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  not  a  declared  war.  but  th.  dlaUnc- 
tlon  Is  one  which  means  nothing  to  the  men 
who  are  flghtlng  It.  The  risks  they  run  and 
the  caaualUes  they  suffer  are  all  the  reasons 
Congress  should  need  for  enacUng  legisla- 
tion to  make  sure  that  there  la  no  dlacrlml- 
natlon  against  Vietnam  veterans  as  against 
veterans  of  our  other  war.  In  the  matter  of 
beneflle. 

Retirement  of  John  E.  McCline  ai  Craatr 
Exteation  Afcat  (or  Daviess  Coualy, 
Ky.  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or   KENTtTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI'HSD  STATES 

Friday.  February  17.  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
tremendous  contribution  of  the  county 
extension  agent  in  building  our  Nation's 
agricultural  production  capacity  and  his 
dedicated  leadership  In  making  rural 
America  a  better  place  m  which  to  Uve 
and  work  are  among  the  most  significant 
achievements  In  our  farming  history. 

One  of  these  completely  unselfish  and 
devoted  gentlemen.  Mr.  John  E. 
McClure.  retired  on  December  30  after 
serving  Daviess  County.  Ky.,  for  44  years. 
On  January  26,  more  than  550  persons 
paid  tribute  to  Jack  McClure  at  an 
appreciation  dinner  in  Owensboro  for 
achievements  which  wiU  have  lasting 
effect  on  the  people  and  community  he 
served. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  appreciation  dinner 
and  Jack  McClure's  many  accomplish- 
ments, published  in  the  January  27  edi- 
tion of  the  Owensboro  Messenger  b 
Inquirer,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Jack  McCLuat  Is  Howoamroa  Maky 

ACCOMPUSHMENTS 

They  lauded  Jack  McClure  ThuFMlar 
night. 

They  praised  his  greatest  aooompUabment 
In  their  eyea — "he  brought  the  farmers  out 
of  the  darkness  and  Into  the  light."  ThU 
wa.  McClure's  part  in  bringing  rural  elec- 
tricity Into  the  county  U  19e». 


The  5S0  persons  at  the  Sportaeenter  to 
honor  Jack  McClure  after  44  years  as  coimty 
agent  also  listed  bis  other  credlu.  The 
credit,  were  numerous. 

The  audience  was  made  up  of  farmers, 
sons  and  daughters  at  farmeia.  rural  people 
of  all  ages.  And  they,  In  Jack  McClure'a 
eyes,  are  his  greatest  accomplishment.  They 
were  people  he  had  helped  train  and  guide 
during  their  Uvea — end  their  success  la  hla 
proudest  achievement. 

But  there  were  more  than  Juat  friend, 
from  the  country.  Scattered  among  those 
coming  to  break  bread  with  McClure  and 
hla  famUy  were  many  friend,  living  In  the 
city. 

McClure  recognised  the  dlv.ralty  of  the 
audience  and  atated  that  he  had  n.v.r  t«c- 
ognlxed  the  Imaginary  boundary  that  divides 
the  city  and   the  ooimty. 

Check,  that  have  been  presented  the  Mc- 
Clures  as  gifts  have  totaled  more  than  (3.500. 
They  Blia  received  several  sliver  dlabea,  a 
plaque  and  other  Items. 

But  McClure  quietly  hit  the  proper  per- 
specuve.  "The  glfu  are  materials  things 
which  may  not  aurvlve."  he  told  the  audi- 
ence, "but  your  friendship  will  live  aa  long 
ael  do." 

The  .tory  of  Jack  McClure  and  men  like 
him  Iwi't  Juat  a  Davlea.  County  .tory.  or  a 
Kentucky  yam;  It's  a  tale  that  has  affected 
all  of  America. 

A.  a  young  coUege  agricultural  graduate 
In  1933  riding  a  train  Into  Owenaboro.  paat 
flooded  flelda  lying  Idle  and  useleas.  Mc- 
Clure decldwl  he  had  to  "sdl"  blmaelf  and 
hla  new  Idea,  to  the  local  farmeia. 

McClure  has  been  one  of  the  many  un- 
heralded county  agent,  across  th.  nation 
who  built  agrlcultiu-e  In  th.  United  States 
into  the  most  productive  system  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Burl  St.  Clair,  principal 
speaker,  told  the  audience.. 

And.  aald  the  speaker,  agriculture  U  a 
key  component  In  free  America.  "It  didn't 
come  about  by  accident  that  our  farms  pro- 
duce enough  to  feed  the  nation,  and  other 
nation..  It  baa  been  men  like  Jack  Mc- 
Clure who  have  earned  the  credit  for  this 

accomplishment."  

St.  Clair,  the  principal  apeaker.  la  a  former 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

McClure  retlr«l  Dm.  30  after  serving  more 
than  44  yeara  as  Oavlesa  Coimty  extension 
agent.  During  this  time  he  waa  accorded 
aeveral  signal  honors.  Including: 

Being  selected  a.  the  only  eltenelon  agent 
to  represent  Kentucky  m  1999  for  the  asth 
anniversary  celebration  ot  paMage  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  which  e.ubu.h«l  extension 
work  program,  to  be  held  In  Washington. 
DC     with  representaUves  from  48  states. 

Being  elKted  president  of  the  Kentucky 
County  AgenU  A»ocUtlon  In  1957. 

WUmlng  a  distinguished  service  award 
from  th.  Nauonal  AsKJClatlon  of  County 
Agenu  In  1939. 

Being  elected  to  Gamma  Sigma  DelU  Na- 
tional Honorary  Fraternity  In  1957  for  Un- 
portant   contributions    In   agriculture. 

McClure's  accomplishments  In  agriculture 
In  the  county  are  almost  too  numerous  U> 
list-  St.  Clair  apoke  at  length  on  them 
noting: 

McClure  originated  projects  for  tarmera 
auch  as  a  program  ol  lime  phosphate  and 
grass  for  catOe  In  1938.  urged  shlfUng  em- 
phasis from  dark  to  hurley  tobacco,  and  In 
193B  Initiated  acUon  of  a  rural  electric  coop- 
eraUve  and  led  the  work  unUl  the  coopera- 
tive waa  organlsMl. 

In  1938.  the  county  had  Just  over  3.300 
acres  of  burley  and  when  farmera  accepted 
the  change,  the  county  burley  aUotment  got 
aa  high  as  8.100  acres,  adding  mUUons  of  dol- 
lar, to  local  Income  over  the  following  years. 
McClure  waa  a  leader  In  organising  the 
Milk  marketing  cooperative  and  baa  MTved 
as  an  adviser  alnce. 
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H.  organlKd  me  BBTimUm  Club-tte 
only  one  In  Kentucky.  

■n.e  county  MCent  <>'S^«~»^J"1^ 
,,-Lmn   teiung   otOe   Jor   tuberculorte   m 

JJSin^  certlfled  TB  Jt«  Urt,  where  It  re- 

■^,^U.e  p™«r«n  ror  «..  teeUng  for 
brS«iSu  .l/^i^  county  U  no-  «- 

'iSiaure  played  a  key  role  '"J^-X^u" 
Hon  o.  the  D..le«l  County  P.^  Bureau^ 
end  IW  unit  for  young  persons.  »•»'"•*" 
de»clODlng  the  corn  producUon  ol  the  county 
.  J^  rSw  bv  securing  re«»rch  project,  on 
"™  dcvllopm^tTfh.  county  lor  the  p-t 

"rS^lgrlcultural  ein>«rt  pmmo«d  land  v«^ 
p»rtlculirly  through  development  «  "»« 
^  better  pasture..  »•  ""^"^  "f,^ 
OTted  the  »oll  teetlng  laboratory  .erylct- 
t-«tlng  about  1 JOO  xunple.  annually^ 

Brdemonatratlona  and  other  '^'f^-J' 
proiioted  wybean.  a.  a  c«*  crop,  "hl^  °°" 
Lnounc  to  a  8O0.00O  bu.hel  crop  e«h  y^ 
Syle»  1.  the  leader  1.  the  lour  main  bean 

nroduclng  oounUe.  oJ  Kentucky.  

a^^ityf  m   1923  with  a  "Better  sue. 
cam^Tn.  he  promot^l  Improved  U»-«;^ 
^™,Slacaon  method..  Including  the  nury 
HMd  improvement  Awdatlon.  and  beel  per- 

McClure  wa.  a  leader  In  orr">l«ing  and 
rtvleing  in  the  Artlflclal  Breeding  Coopera- 
tive which  breed,  about  1,700  cow.  each  ye« 
to  quality  bull..  ,^ 

He  had  a  rignlflcanl  part  In  program,  to 
Kcure  federal  aid  to  rehabilitate  Panther 
Creek,  and  In  1B39  promoted  the  growing  of 

""pcTl?  year..  McClure  conducted  a  dally 
rtdlo  program  on  timely  topic,  and  the  pr^ 
Sim  W«Sd  one  of  the  be.t  in  the  .U«e^ 
In  addition  to  the  radio  .how.  he  conducted 
»  TTl-atate  TV  program  for  H  TC»ra.  "^ 
promoted  IntereW  In  the  Kentucky  l^«  ««- 
Lum  D.vle»  county  ha.  contributed  more 
.rtlcle.  of  early  Kentucky  lUe  tor  the  .taw 
I^um  than  an,  other  K'"'"^*"  J°l"?. 
In  recognlUon  of  .uch  Mrvlce.,  McClure 
wa.  honored  Ir.  many  way.  over  the  y«r.: 

He  wa.  elect«l  to  KpaUon  Sigma  Phlln 
IBM  TtoU  1.  the  National  Honorary  Fra- 
I^lty  of  Kitenalon  Worker.  He  Krved  u 
S^lef  of  the  Kentucky  chapter  «"■>  ««i'f 
the  chapter'.  Merltorlou.  Award  for  Out- 
■tandlng  Service. 

McClure  wa.  preMnt«l  with  an  automobile 
m  1»«8  by  the  county  readena.  HewMth. 
Brst  "unty  agent  In  the  United  State,  to 

"^'r^  Bureau  honored  him  for  Mrvloe 
to  the  organliauon  In  IMS.  Th««  "°^ 
ScClure  r«.lved  the  top  award  for  publicity 
work  in  the  eitenalon   field  In  Kentucky 

McClure  wa.  bom  In  Montgomery  County. 
Kv  on  May  13.  HBT  and  earned  a  degree  In 
^rlculture  from  the  Unlverrtty  of  Kentucky 

In  1918  at  the  age  of  20.  

After  farmlnT  In  Woodford  County  for 
four^eanTicClure  came  to  D.v1«»  County 
.1  «»l«ant  county  agent  In  1022 

Tmnaponatlon  wa.  a  major  problein  at 
that  tune,  and  McClure  frequently  had  to 
rely  on  train  Mrvlce  to  travel  from  "■""  «° 
town  in  the  county  a.  In  rainy  weather  the 
mud  road,  were  unp««ble  by  car.  HU  cir- 
cuit included  1.0«9  mile,  by  auto  and  22 
walking  mile.. 

one  of  the  pha...  of  hi.  Job  ""'Ji'"' 
le.der«>lp  training  tor  youth.  ""L Mf^T 
concentrated  on  thl.  phaM  and  enJoyM  tt. 
■I  .m  proudeet.-  he  ~ld.  "of  my  pert  In 
l-ttlns  rural  electric  eetablliuied  alroort  more 
?han  any  other  .Ingle  «hlng-ouUldeot  work- 
ing with  young  people  to  train  them  In 
lea^enblp  role.." 

He  ha.  been  .ctlve  In  t-S  ':l"h",»h^.''''- 
merou.  adult  group..  McClure  beUevedlJl 
•  Miune"  hlmMlf  to  the  farm  and  rural  r«- 
dent..  one  »«  of  "aenlng"  myoW-l  » 
Ir&ctlouB  mule. 
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•One  iprliig  about  ave  year,  alter  1  caine 
to  tSTcSmt?  ■  «ld  McClure.  "I  w«  drlrtng 
by  Ol.  Oeorge  Thomp«>n  farm  and  noticed 
Kvend  men  trying  to  put  bridle,  on  «>me 
t^broken  mulei.    TTie,  weren't  having  much 

"Ttoobsi  on  for  awhUe  and  aaked  Ben 
Hawei  who  ownKl  the  mule.,  to  let  me 
S^^Tou  wow  howr  he  a.k«..  Taking  an 
old  lenOe  Mddle  horM.  mounting  and  riding 
mti  the%^  of  mule.,  I  .11PP«1  hrldle.  on 

*"M%fS^"«^.-  Haw«i  wa.  .>■«?"«'•'«"»; 
but  after  the  demonalratlon  turned  into  a 
ute-long  friend. 


"Blueprint  for  Pm«"  H.i  400  Sogje^ 
tiont  for  «  Better  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIMNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRESENTATIVES 

TtieJddV.  January  31,  1967 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  arti- 
cles appearing  In  the  Saturday  Review  of 
January  21  1961.  point  up  one  of  the 
S  valuable  paperback  ^^  ^  «'Z 
out  last  year.  It  »»  •■Bl""*^"'  If 
Peace  "  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  profes- 
"r  of  law  and  International  relations  at 

Columbia  University.  x,,„hitBht«l 

Professor  Gardner  has  highlighted 
more  than  400  suggestions  coming  out  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  have 

these  articles  printed  to  the  Record  as 

follows:  ,„„, 

(From  Saturday  Review,  Jan.  21.  19<ni 

PuMvaio  roa  A  Brrna  Woaui 

Bluemlnf  tar  Fence:  Being  t»e  PropOMl. 

olPr^nLl  American,  to  tHe  WMtcHou3c 

Z"  rv-  Hardbound,  tru  '•P"""'*; 
t2IS)    olert  more  (Hon  <«0  ngse^ticm.    or 

varlouM  committees  convened    by   Prcjiaenl 

rentl«  dtrKtor  of  Notre  Dame  UBlrerjily  t 
center  iJ^^e  Study  o,  Man.  '•"'>'"• 
member  ol  tM  pioneerins  Committee  olOie 

OirWOT  o/  C»H«r.I  «"«"<"»■  ^f^tJi 
o(  Stale  and  a  VS.  rev'eteatatlve  on  tne 
tJ^tive  committee  0/  VStSCO.  He  i.  an 
'^"anT  tru^ee  of  the  Carmjie  Sndoie- 
mmt   lor  International  Peace. 

(By  Oeorge  K.  8hu«er) 
White  BouM  conference,  are  now  weU-ea- 
u.bll.h«l  media  tor  enabling  citizen,  lo  com- 
ment on  What  their  government  1.  doing  or 
pr^ably  ought  to  be  doing.  «•  «»  " 
lalrly  effective  launching  pad.  for  trial  bal- 
«M  in  which  an  Incumbent  Admlnl.tr.tlon 
U  lntere.ted.  Richard  N_?.raner  In  hi. 
„lrlted  and  reBecUve  Introduction  to  Blue- 
prlnt  tor  Peace.  corr«:tly  jmrmlae.  that  the 
conference  convenwl  by  Pr.«d«.t  Johnjon 
during  the  autumn  of  19«S  to  cooalder  the 
poaalblinie.  and  problem,  of  International 
cooperation  may  weU  have  been  unprece- 
denwd  in  term,  of  Kope  and  participation^ 
HI.  book  .ummarlie.  the  dlacuMlo.i  and 
orCMnt.  a  great  variety  of  recommendation. 
Sem^  froSTthc  cperlence  and  |ntelllg.nce 
of  the  participant.,  many  of  them  well- 
known  men  and  women. 

Though  Adlal  StevenMrn'.  query  whether 
the  huian  race  "twiUy  know,  how  to  run  a 
civilization-  remain,  unannrered.  here  are 
more  than  400  TOgge.Uon.  for  improvement. 


A.    one    might   have    anticipated,    many    of 

chore,  which  the  S"'"^"^  ?'„^'?J'\^ 
State.  I.  already  more  or  lea.  diligently  per- 
forming Thua  the  Committee  on  Peace- 
making OperaUon.  offered  fourteen  pro- 
poeaU.  cloelng  with  the  wlah  that  "when 
UmTand  circumstance  .eem  favorable  the 
United  State,  will  "make  a  contrlbuOon  on 
the  order  ol  125  million"  to  the  now  un- 
biunced  peacekeeping  budget  of  «"!  n JN. 
On  the  oUier  h»nd.  .ome  «*""'"«" ''i™»^» 
eadorMd  private  InlUaUve  and  pdntod  with 
pride  to  achievement.  It  hM  triggered. 

One  of  the  brlghteet  page.  In  the  story 
of  contemporary  International  cooperation 
hu  been  written  by  trade.  lodu.try.  and 
banking.  Thl.  hae.  of  courM.  been  an  elforl 
of  tie  free  world,  with  the  United  SUte. 
Dcetty  MUdly  in  the  driver'.  Mat.  The  ac- 
"ompllehment  U  heartening,  however  necei- 
sarv  the  addlUonal  momentum  "rged  by 
K>me  membem  of  tlie  perUnent  committee 
may  be  The  Committee  on  Labor,  pertiap. 
Inevitably,  limited  It.  dlecuMlon  to  an  en- 
d-.niement  of  the  work  of  the  American  In- 
sUtute  tor  l»ree  lAbor  Development  In  toa'"- 
ing  "the  promooon  of  tree  enterprise  and 
the  elimination  of  Oonununlat  Inflltratlon 
throughout  the  free  world." 

Much  lea.  optimUllc  are  the  reporU  o(  the 
Co-nmltleM  on  DUuinnament  and  Peacemak- 
inn      Though    they    announced    .ubetantlai 
DroKTe-.s  in  the  reconclUatlon  of  KUMlan  and 
Western  view.,  eapeclally  the  te.t-ban  treaty 
and  II.  important  ..quel  which  vetoe.  the 
ure  of  .pace  c.pIoriUon   for  military  pur- 
poae..  they  were  compelled  to  reckon  wio. 
^er   peril..     ThoM   that   grow   out   of   the 
unsettled  Oe.-man  and  East  European  .Itua- 
Uon    daw    from    Yalu    and    PoUdam:    hut 
others,  particularly  the  proUferaOon  of  nu- 
clear armamcnu.  are  new  and  ominous     The 
report  provides  a  Kitlsfactortly  realUtlc  ap- 
p^Ml   of    the   eidsllng   .ItuaUon.   but   un- 
fortunately  .oBie   of    the   recommendnUon. 
reim    mil.    more    than    wUhful    thinking 
The   plea  that    "the  Dnlted  State,  attempt 
w  brExTu'e  People's  Republic  of  China  Inw 
a    geiitune    dialogue    on    dlMrmament    and 
otiier   .ecurlty   matter."    may.    however,   be 
more  relevant  ten  year,  hence. 

Special  rtre«  K  placed  on  recenUy  devel- 
oped   or    plaimed    forms    of    International 
Siartng     in      KlenUflc      achievement.     The 
KlenUst.  conjure  up  a  potentially  nvdluit 
future   of   coDMrved   resource,   and   human 
betterment      The  threat  "l^hg  from  unin- 
hibited   population    increase.    en>eclally     In 
^.  Willed  economic  area..  U  <1« It  with 
Bnely  and  perceptively.     The  more      deal- 
l.tlc""  program,  ddgned  to  promo" J"""^ 
natlonil  «ncUlatlon-tho«  «ncrn.d  wlU. 
human  right..  «Juc»tlon.  and  cultural  ex- 
SS^e-remaln      much      more      -hulou.^ 
though   improvement   In   «hooUng   for   the 
world^   poor   ha.    made   rather    ""hat*""'' 
nrogres.      But  what  can  anyone  My  about 
h^STright.  «u»pt  that  the  nnlMd  8tat«> 
.h"ld  ratify  a  nmnber  ol  proposed  conven- 
tion,   agalnrt    discrimination.    In    the    hope 
t^t  the  good  ..ample  thus  i*own  will  prove 
contMlovS?     The  pre«nt  sltuaUon  !•  hleak^ 
even  If  aome  pockets  of  suppression  In  the 
Western  world  are  gradually  dl«ppearing 

A  number  of  th.  committee  reports  are 
dlMppolnUng  Th.  one  deaUng  with  the 
cruc?r^  problem  of  »«^'^"»"^' .f '°f ""'°° 
tills  hardly  any  new  ground  at  all.  and  tne 
^ne  Mvmg  to  do  with  educauon  discuses 
matter,  of  p«^lpher«l  Interest,  at  !»■»  ^ '" 
u  that  port  of  the  public  not  engtiged  in 
Khoolnuitertng  I.  concerned.  Th«|e  who 
dl.cu.MSl  asslsung  economic  <"«'°P?^' 
d.«^ve  thank,  for  not  having  n«g'«f"  f ' 
highly  important  '-private  «ctor.  but  their 
rccjnin-.c'.datlcn.  do  r.ot  ""P"'" , '"  ""' 
,",-,n>-  ■'  v  r,i  m-'erisl  long  In  print  on  this 
elu-dve  subject.  Obviously,  however,  gov- 
»nment  expert,  were  able  to  make  grateful 
uw  of  the  dlKUMlon  to  air  K>roe  of  their 
frustratlona. 


A.  a  whole  the  book  will  be  unumally 
helpful  to  those — and.  hopefully,  they  will 
be  found  In  goodly  number. — who  wish  to 
gain  some  Inalght  Into  the  many  complex 
and  diverse  problem,  with  which  the  con- 
temporary world  1.  wresting.  It  cover,  a  lot 
of  ground  .ucdutly  and  provide,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  authorlUtlve  comment  which 
1.  only  rarely  couched  In  the  .pedal  lan- 
guage of  the  K)clal  KlenOtt.  It  can  aid  In 
making  American  public  opinion  aware  that 
ihe  sum  loUl  of  the  problKn  of  peace  U  no 
greater  than  It.  parts.  The  job  to  be  done 
I.  great  and  boflUng.  and  It  wUl  not  .ucceed 
If  there  .bould  be  any  waning  of  pubUc  .up- 
port.  Mr.  Oardner*.  Introduction,  though 
quite  [>ersonal  In  temper  and  perspective.  U 
probably  the  beat  part  of  the  volume  he  has 
edited. 

I  Prom  Saturday  Review.  Jan.  21.  I»«7| 
Pick  or  -na  P*F«»«*cKa 
"Im  neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove.     I'm  a 
dawk."   said    thirty-nlne-year-old   Richard 
K.  Gardner,  a  Mhior  advlMr  to  UJ».  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  Goldberg  and  profeooor  of  law 
at  Columbia  Hnlverslty      "I  beUeve  In  com- 
bining power  and  purpOM.     Power  without 
purpoM   I.   evil:    purpoM    without   power   U 
tutlle  "     Gardner's     book.     In     Purjiiit     0/ 
World  Order  (Praeger.  »1.95)   and  Blueprint 
lor  Peace   (McOraw-HlU.  »2.»5}    are  the  re- 
sult, of  hU  preoccupation  with  International 
peace.     In  Pursuit  o/  World  Order  was  writ- 
ten while  Gardner  wa.  working  for  the  State 
Department  during  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Admlnl.traUon..    A  vlgorou.  defenM  of 
the  United  Nation..  It  ha.  not  only  been 
tranalated    Into  eight  languages.   Including 
Hindi  and  Chine...  but  wa.  adopted  by  the 
Sorbonne  tor  a  courae  In  International  rela- 
tions,    Bliicprint  lor  Peace,  edited  by  Gard- 
ner I  see  page  42),  contains  proposals  by  dis- 
tinguished Americans  to  the  Important  White 
House  Conference  on  InternatloruU  Coopera- 
tion,  which   took   place   In   November    1985 
Among  the  bralna  consulted   were  tbOM  of 
Isldor  Rabl,  Oeorge  Maany.  fclch  Lelnodort, 
and  SR'3  Norman  Coualna     At  hi.  oflloe  in 
the  United  Bute.  Mlorton  to  the  U.N.,  Gard- 
ner reflected  upon  the  achieveroenu  of  the 
Conference.     "In  my  talks  at  the  UJI.  I've 
been    encouraged    by    the    reaponM    to    the 
'10-Polnt  Peace  Agenda"  outlined  In  my  in- 
troduction." he  said.     "I  think  If.  time  to 
go     beyond     near-peaceful     coexistence     to 
peaceful    cooperation."    The    recommenda- 
tions  of    th.    Conference    contained    many 
.peclflc  suggestions  not  only  for  peace  but 
also  for  prosperity:  population  control,  con- 
serving   world    re»urc«a.    poiltlve    um    ot 
atomic  energy.     "One  of  the  main  propos- 
al.— a  treaty  governing  outer  .pace  and  the 
celestial    bodies — has    Just    been    concluded 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries, 
despite  the  war  In  Vietnam.     1  hope  this  year 
will  see   agreement  on  other  proposal. — on 
the  nonproUferatlon  of  nuclear  weapon.,  ex- 
panded   Ea.t-We.t    bade,   broader    InteUec- 
tual   and   cultural   exchange,  and  IncreaMd 
efforu  on  behalf  of  the  les.  developed  coun- 
tries."" 

When  Gardner,  who  live,  with  hi.  wife  and 
two  chUdren  In.  a  Manhattan  apartment.  I. 
not  cogluUng  .bout  peace,  be  U  playing 
gomes,  or.  more  accurately.  Inventing  them. 
With  hi.  father-in-law,  Bruno  Luzzato.  a 
State  Department  olBclol.  Gardner  hu  cre- 
ated "Trio."  which  he  inalsts  comblnM  the 
best  of  bridge  and  Krabble.  Though  the 
game  ha.  not  yet  been  commerclaUy  pro- 
duced. Gardner  claims  Kore.  of  adherent, 
around  the  globe.  He  dldnt  .uggcat  It  a.  an 
answer  to  the  problem,  of  world  peace,  but 
he  did  say.  "Maybe  If  people  spent  more  time 
playing  Trio,  they'd  have  leM  time  for, 
flgbunc." 


Tbe   CounUr   CoiveatioB   B«hrc*a   Ikt 
United  Suies  aad  tk<  Sonet  Ubmb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAIOLWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  February  11,  1967 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornlnB  Efr,  Lev  E.  Dobrtansky,  profes- 
sor of  economics  Bt  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relfttlons  on  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  the  uaB.R. 

Dr.  tXtbriansky  is  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
and.  as  such,  has  a  particular  Interest 
In  this  convention.  His  statement  ad- 
dresses itself  to  every  salient  argument 
that  has  been  advanced  In  support  of 
the  convention  and  provides.  I  think,  a 
sound  refutation  of  all  these  argiiments. 
I  commend  this  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  arid  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TH«   UKITtD   STATES-U-S-S  R.    COMSm.**  COH- 

vbntion  :  symbol  of  *  politico -cultiteal 
Lao 
(TMtiinoiiy  of  Dr.  Lev  B.  Dobrtansky.  profM- 
■or  of  economics,  Georgetown  University, 
chsirmnn.  NaUonal  Captive  Nation^  Com- 
mittee, before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelnUons.  US.  Senjite.  Feb    3.  IWl) 
Mr  ChAlrman  snd  dUUngulab»d  Ucmbert. 
I'm  most   grateful   for   this  opportunity  to 
tesUfy  In  opposition  to  Senate  ratification  of 
the    U3-USSR    Conauiar    Convention        My 
statement  ulclreMe*  Itself  by  way  of  refuU- 
tlon  to  every  salient  argument  tliat  baa  been 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  and  It  raise* 
several    additional    obJecUona    to    it.    along 
witb  a   lllUe   known  contradiction  In  Slate 
Department  thinking  regarding  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.    On  the  scale  of  care- 
ful poliilco-diplomatic  calculation  the  treaty 
definitely   doM   not  rest  on  a  quid   pro  quo 
basis — indeed,  it  expoeec  us  to  a  grave  net 
disadvantage  and  grants  a  windfall  to  Im- 
perlo-oolonlallst  Moscow — and.  from  a  posi- 
tive viewpoint,  should  be  replaced  by  a  con- 
crete alternaUve  which,  on  net  balance,  really 
upholds  the  principle  of  reciprocity  and  mu- 
tual advantage. 

Contrary  to  the  remarks  of  Secretary  Ruak 
and  others.  thU  treaty  U  far  more  than  Just 
another  consular  convention.  We're  not  deal- 
ing in  arrangements  with  Zambia  or  Chad: 
instead,  we're  deaUng  with  the  power  and 
survival  base  of  the  enUre  Red  Empire  which 
cbaUenges  us  on  every  major  continent  and. 
considering  lt«  relatively  inferior  resources, 
has  done  an  historically  phenomenal  Job.  in 
tlie  instant  time  of  fifty  yean,  to  negate  the 
principles  of  national  independence  and  free- 
dom. It  would  be  naive  of  us  to  conalder 
and  evaluate  thia  treaty  merely  in  the  vac- 
uum of  "Uttle  difference"  from  other  oonaular 
conventions.  For.  In  content,  it  contains  an 
unusual  diplomatic  Immunity  privilege  that 
no  other  existing  convention  does  and.  In 
terms  of  political  and  security  ramification 
and  implication.  It  stands  uniquely  alone 
with  all  tbe  net  dlsadvanta.ge  it  would  heap 
Upon  us.  In  short,  the  treaty  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  void  of  realiUee  both  within  tbe 
USSR  and  here,  the  Cold  War  atruwl*  Itself, 


as  well  as  principle  and  even  morality.  Viet 
Nam.  the  East-West  trade  Issue,  and  our  own 
»«rious  politico- cultural  gap  In  understand- 
ing tbe  Soviet  Union. 

By  lU  own  textual  evidence  the  treaty  la 
a  pitiful  product  of  this  gap  in  our  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  USSR. 
Though  It  wasn't  consummated  then.  It  is  a 
vestigal  remain  ot  the  SO'b  when  similar  illu- 
alons  were  generated  in  this  country  about 
the  great  transfonnatlon  and  economic 
changes  taking  place  in  the  USSR,  about  "the 
great  Soviet  experiment"  in  what  was  and. 
in  lome  quarters,  still  is  foolishly  called 
'Russia",  about  the  "good  CommunlsU"  In 
America  who  Join  in  bumanitartan  projectt 
and  work  for  "world  peace",  and  about  in- 
creased trade  and  understanding  with  "Rus- 
sia", which  was  one  of  the  illusory  argumenu 
in  support  of  diplomatic  relations  with  this 
emplre-itate.  This  vestlgaJ  runain  was  re- 
vived In  the  bO'a,  when  an  over-abundance 
of  Up-servlce  and  Umldlty  caused  a  realUUc 
policy  to  remain  ■tlUbom.  and  now  la  being 
preaaed  for  acceptance  under  shopworn 
vagaries  of  "windows  in  Russia",  "mutual  tm- 
derstanding".  "improving  communications" 
and  "normalizing  relations". 

The  basic.  Ideational  structure  of  the 
treaty  Is  not  new;  it  Is  stale,  unimaginative. 
m&ladju8t«d  to  evolving  roallty.  and  highly 
disadvantageous  to  us.  both  politically  and 
morally.  The  treaty  Is  baaed  on  the  archaic. 
preconceptUAi  noUon  that  the  USSR  Is  "Rus- 
sia", and  its  branch  principle  of  consularlam. 
extended  to  Leningrad  today  but  tomorrow, 
once  general  Senate  consent  is  In  the  pocket. 
to  Riga  or  Odessa  or  Tbilisi  or  even  Tashkent, 
defies  the  multinational,  governmental  re- 
ality of  the  USSR  and  plays  neatly  into  colo- 
nialist Moscow's  hands.  Though  well  known 
to  some  scholars  long  before,  one  would  think 
that  the  massive  disclosures  of  World  War  II 
about  the  deep  and  invincible  multinational 
drive*  for  independence  and  freedom  by  the 
captive  non-Russian  naUons  in  the  USSR 
would  have  made  some  imprlnb.  on  ihe 
framers  of  this  treaty.  Indeed,  they  might 
have  even  profited  from  tbe  Senate's  own 
study  in  1965.  The  Sot^iet  Empirt.  and  have 
deduced    to   what   extent    this   treaty  reaUy 

filaces  lU  blesslnga  on  Soviet  Russian 
mperlo-colonialsm  wthin  the  USSR,  truly 
an  iniperium  In  imperlo. 

LCOAL  IKVAinnTT 

Clearly  reflecUng  this  false,  conceptual 
structure  of  the  treaty  are  the  patent  expres- 
sions in  its  very  contents.  The  treaty  la 
studded  with  the  notion  of  a  Soviet  national, 
a  Homo  Sovieticus  or  Red  Moscow's  equiv- 
alent of  "Russian".  Throughout  you  read  "a 
national  of  the  sending  8tai«",  the  "naUonal 
flag  of  the  sending  state."  "tbe  national  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  sending  state"  and  so  forth. 
If  you  will  permit  me  the  Ungual  luxury  of 
some  Brooklynese.  there  ain't  no  such  politi- 
cal animal  in  existence  as  a  Soviet  national 
or  a  national  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  are 
there  such  objects  in  existence  as  a  "national 
flag"  of  tbe  USSR  or  a  "natlcmal  coat-of- 
arms '  of  the  USSR.  These  concepu  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  United  Bt«t«a.  which  Is  a 
nation-state,  but  they  are  myths  as  ooncerns 
the  USSR,  which  Is  an  empire-state  made  up 
of  numerous  captive.,  naUonal  republics. 
Whoever  wrote  up  thU  treaty,  either  has 
never  read  the  USSR  Constitution,  the 
plethora  of  oflOclai  pronoimcements  on  Rus- 
sian/non- Russian  relations,  and  tbe  United 
Nations'  output  of  both  Ukrainian  and  Byel- 
cwBSlan  delegations  or.  If  he  has.  then  is 
vulnerable  to  a  number  of  conjectures,  one 
of  which  is  the  Impress  of  outmoded  precon- 
ceptions. 

In  logic  and  reason  tbU  fact  alone  Invali- 
dates this  convenuon.  Because  of  lu  groaa 
misrepresentation  of  the  other  party,  if  such 
a  contract  were  brought  Into  a  court  of  law. 
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S  «r^  ?""ci«  U«.ught.  «.<!  "«««'";"' 
wouW   M   thrown   out  ol   court.     So.  ^ 

SSty  th.t  m  If  «.r7  worti^.  »na  concept 
"S^'^'norri.^r".  m«  «m.U». 
WOK^  M«  meaning,  .nd  m  an  Wu.  ««- 

E£nrurar.'«"'sr."„r.i.'^- 
Eit-rr.  ^%-n'?J3 


for  lUi  subU*.  g«'>«"»»l  ?<"'«•• 

„«,cii  coKsmjiEM-:  o»i  countet 

MTTH 

o«ntorclM  ana  r«a«<:Bng  Uie  underlying 

SStv^tn  even  greater  emphasU  on  U.. 
SSS  ToScltion  iS  «:c«-  Provl^on^  «"« 
Si  Mbject  ot  further  negoUaUon.  for  the 

«S  lale  ot  the  treaty  and  lU  ratlOcaUon. 
^Sllng  objecuona  on  grounds  ol  tne  non- 
B,!^  S'uon.  in  the  "SSR    than  «r^ 
MrTreal    intelectual   point      For  obvlou^y. 
M  li  bUi  o'  ^'  conceptual  Irame-ork  of 
??.  t™tT"  "bo-n  here.  n««o"»"°"',  "i' 
^  bi?2J  Leningrad  to  Ode^  '^^Y' ''^. 
_h.n>  Americana  travel,  too.     In  fact,  a  rat 
m^u^ty  ^0  JuaUty  auch  further  ne- 
?o^t\^.'l^S'y'orclng  them  Intojuch 
non^Busalan   national   directions   '««»rt'~ 
Of  tt.  fortn.  of  nauonal  .overelgnty  ln.olv«l 
i»  ..^K  »nd  every  non-RuMlan  repubUc. 
•".Tr"*  r^  Record  admltung  that  a 
dll«mma  would  artee  It  coniulates  were  eet 
up  iT^e^tlc  republic.     But  '"ere  would 
S;  a  almllar  dilemma  with  «cr.n«  to  other 
„on-Ru«il.n  repubUc—not  U>,«^  °' '^I 
ogniang  the  free  legation.  ■=''-^' ?*'"=" 
.    ^  ^d  refuring  to  ''^X^^R    b^rin 
forced  incorporation  Into  the  USSR,  but  m 
S^l,  important  term,  ot  "^ognlBng  U« 
SatlnctlTe  national  Identities  nnd  bl«ortcal 
SS«UaU  of  theae  nation,  and  re'ut^ng  w 
reduce  them  to  a  populatlon.l  and  territorial 
S^on*^^t^«  Of  only  »  co""^"'    * 
SSScT  ofllce  Of   our  Mo«:o-   ^^"^  ^^ 
two  case*,  the  dilemma  would  be  legal  with 
o^^c^^iete  recognition  ot  orlglna,  CMrter 
Memben.    of     the    United    N»"on..    Sortet 
Ukraine  and  Soviet  Byeloru«la:  in  all  ca««. 
the  dilemma  would  be  PO'lt'co-n-o^'  ^^^^ 
on    the   one    hand,   our   ,'",?«?,„*f' *  .J'^i 
•frlendihlp  with  all  peoples'-  the  flJth  and 
moat  important  prtnlcple  of  our  foreign  pol. 
»cy  IB  .upport  of  national  Independence^    ^ 
the   nsht  M  tach   people   to   govern   them- 
i^lvJI^'-Sid  to  au.p,'^  their  own  '"<'««><'"•, 
■We  follow  thl.  principle  by  encouraging  the 
end  ol  colonial  rule-.nd.  on  the  other  hand^ 
they   would   enforce   a   treaty    that   concep- 
tuJuy  and  InatnimenUlly  undermine.  thU 
inoat    important   principle   of   our   foreign 
poucy-. 

iBOmOKS    TO    TKI    KIT    OISaDVAJTT.OI 

In  addition  to  th..*  baalc  Intellectual 
legal,  political,  and  moral  aapect.  of  tie 
ttSty.  there  are  the  Mcurity.  economic,  and 


leneral  diplomatic  featurea.    Lela  eiamlne 
S^h  hrteflV  but  ewenually.     Aalde  '««','>' 
:"^r5Vlll'..lllng  point  of   P™"^'^ «   °f. 
clt^n.  in  the  USSR,  much  U  made  of  the 
» ^llid  Ruialan  conceaalon  on  notification 
^d^««^^  la  It  reallr  a  conce«lon? 
U  la  aa  much  a  conceMlon  aa  a  thief  glv  ng 
up  .tSJerT  property.     Thf  clvlUied  provl.  oo 
^ouw  have  iSi  demanded  long  ago  on  the 
J^rely  diplomatic.  amba«.dor lal  I'vel    '^ 
II    the    principle    of    '«'P™'*  n^'ST », 
thl.  principle,  there',  no  °"  P^^."^  ,^* 
the  tieaty-.  proponent,  would  have  ua  o« 
^e,e,U  w,  really  believe  In  thU  principle 
«  thould  pre»  for  thl.  provUdon   now.  at 
r^g  Uat.  vSthln  the  P'««°»  """S^'  ™^ 
dlplomaac    relaUon.    with    the    DS£B    and 
without  paying  tue  heavy  price  of  net  dis- 
advantage In  the  convenUoo. 

Moreover,  there  U  no  guarantee  In  thl. 
maie-^lleve  conce«lon  that  '"hporwnt 
D.a  ciu»n.  might  not  be  "^^^X^^^ 
incommunicado  by  the  B"^"'  '"^'Iff^'J: 
namely  by  the  police  In  Poland.  CMCho 
SWvSua  id  elaewhere  In  the  outer  *mplre^ 
?Sy  wort  through  their  a-oc""* '°  °'f" 
.DherBi  of  activity:  they  can  mate  nitlng 
SnSSments  lor  thl.  type  of  activity  It 
u  Mt  the  aggregate  number  of  Amerlcaryt 
whrlavel  tfihe  USSR  that  i"  ""Po^^ 
the  few  important  American,  for  l-S™;  " 
what  count,  and  thU  bu.lne..  can  be  un- 
dertaken on  neighboring  terrain. 

We  are  al»  told  that  rlak.  of  "P'oM^ 
have   to   be   aMumed    In   our   open    tocinj 
u"l.  fun  of  rlak..  but  we  don't  reckl«»Iy 
iUume    them    without,    ""onally^  seeltmg 
JS  reaUMOon  of  net  gain  and  •<"">"^_ 
in  the  narrow  contelt  of  eaplonage  actlvuy 
"one     Uld   although   .pylng   la  a   two-i^y 
.tteet    only   a  reUtlve  dlMdvantage  would 
,^i^  Sphere.    One  doe.  not  have  to  be  • 
FBI  agent  to  arrive  at  thU  e.tlmat«  when 
iS»   cSnrtden   the  dominant  fact   ">•«"- 
ceptlonally  well  ,py-tralned  «">»■'»"•  """il 
Inlov  a  liger  pond  to  Bah  In  here  than  we 
S^'.     a!S.  tTmerel,  dt.  that  no  more 
thin  ten  or  Ofteen  RuMlan  consular  olBcer. 
^d  be  here  overlook,  the  ,c«»clency« 
'heir  .py  effectlvenew.    Even  In  the  broadn 
Sn«Irof  the  treaty,  anal,....  "''"^^^° 
sufficient  aggregate  advantage  to  oBMt  thU 
particular  disadvantage. 

The  rlak.  not  only  ol  eaplonage  but  ateo 
of^^on.  bribery,  blackmail  o'  Af'"''" 
cltlSmr  with   relative,   in   the  USSR.   »m« 
ot  which  the  Rumanians  have  been  engaged 
i    and  even  sundry  political  warfare   tac- 
UM  directed  against  ethnic  group.  Here  are 
Kcentualed  by  the  moat  gratuitous  proyl- 
"ot  in  the  «aty  ot  diplomatic  Immunity 
fS  crtoe**.yond  misdemeanors.     Even  our 
frtend.  and  alUea  don't  enjoy  tw.  privilege 
^d    a.  admitted  by  the  Stat.  Department^ 
^16  privilege  would  be  »ught  by  other,  on 
'a  moSf-'av^  n.tlon  baala.  Including  oth«r 
lotalltaiun  Red   government..     O"""^^ 
the     Department's     testimonies     on     these 
J^nu    111  am  corr«:t  In  all  ot  this,  then 
trading  tor  the  «>-called  coiice«lon  on  noti- 
ncaUoi  and  acce«  our  real  conceaaloM  ot 
S^ltlcally    slighting    the   captive    non-Rua- 
Sin  nauons  in  the  USSR,  granting  <Uplo- 
mauc  immunity  to  consular  oBc«rr  Mid  s^ 
ceptlng     greater     risks     of     espionage     and 
^Utl"il  warfare  activity  In  our  open  society 
renders  the  treaty  a  bum  deal. 

ConcertUng  the  economic  aspect.  "^^  R"»» 
has  argued  that  the  treaty  would  contribute 
ST-SlrUalng  trade  between  our  «o  coun- 
Ule. ".  to  1»6S  1  appeared  before  tw<:  Com- 
riinU.  on  the  East-West  trade  Issue  and 
^rS^The^P"  or  'CP*'""*  ""LJ^ 
no^Terror.  of  the  SO'"  <«. '"J  [.."SS 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Ian  t  the  place 
13  elaborate  on  them  again  escept  to^y 
iLt  as  a  trade  wedge  the  treaty  may  have 
ii  much  potential  oommerclal  '"^"^  "«  » 
Speik  of  other  values,  r,.  the  eipectaUons 
^urtshed  by  the  British  who  "^"^  "«  .f" 
cu'Sn*  Moscow  ot  reneging  on  its  promise. 
»  buy   more   British    goods,   the  purchas«= 


mxt  vear  being  lower  than  In  'SS.  As  to 
o».r'v"u.rif  appeara  ""'".i^o'irS.i; 
re^illy  aid  the  USSR  economy  through  trade 
wWle  It  chiefly  support,  the  Red  totalitarlui 
slly  in  Hanoi  to  decimate  American. 

Ptnally.  In  support  ol  the  treaty  we  l«ve 
heard  about  the  Inadequacy  of  our  EmbMsy 
Tn  Moscow,  the  need  for  mutual  understand- 
ing, normalising  relaUon..  '■"P"''"*  ~"?: 
mSklcatlons.  opening  up  °>°«  Y'"?""'  '° 
■Russia.'   and   pursuing   the   goal   o!   peace 
ciood   intenuons   and   obiectlve.   are   often- 
ii^  marred  and,  Iri  Ume.  Uquldated  by  Im- 
pr^^ent  means.  Up-serviced  prlndp  es.  and 
timid  accommodation.    It  I.  Interesting  that 
oT  years  the   Department  has  opposed   the 
prof^oaal  lor  direct  diplomatic  relations  with 
Byelor^a   and   Ukraine   because   "would 
mean  more  Communist,  her.  «« J"'  ""T; 
is  prepared   to  allow  for  more  "»'ou8h   the 
consular   medium.      The    net   f^vMit.^    of 
having  this  kind  of  windows  In  the  Soviet 
Unlon-lh  Byelorussia.  '"^""'.'^■"'''^ 
even  Kaaakh  Turkestan-Is  that  all  the  good 
mJentlon.  and  objecuve.  ■"•■'"°°f<',;°Ji^ 
have  the  chance  of   being  realized,  aU   the 
glartnTdefecu  of  the  consular  treaty  would 
lot  J2.t,  and  all  the  accruing  "'"f  p-"  "^« 
■Communlam-    tagged    on    an    old    broken 
down  record  of  the  SO's  would  quickly  dls- 
JSS^.^SSng  our  diplomatic  etforu  at  the 
cipuve  non-Bmslan   nations  In  the  LSSB^ 
Which  1.  even  accommodated  by  the  USSR 
constitution.  Is  a  new,  fresh,  more  reaU«lc 
iiemaov.  that  this  Committee  fo^J^ 
plore.    Broken-down  records  about    change. 
f„  communism. "  consulate,  1"  •"'l^'' „  "^ 
derstandlng  through  trade  ond  other  lomll 
lar  tunes  ot  the  30's  will  not  enable  us  to 
cooe  with  the  ever  vndenlng  penetraOon.  of 
^e"  Russian   Imperlo-colonlalUm    In    the 
Free  World.  Including  even  our  own  hem  - 
r^er«      TheM   penetratlona  are   systematl- 
Slly^ecuted  tlSough  and  by  leap,  over  our 
Maglnot  wall  ot  containment 

Marx,  who  in  the  last  century  bad  keener 
insights  into  the  historic  process  ot  Russian 
expanMonlsm,  both  overt  and  covert,  than 
«me  Of  our  experts  have  today,  left  u.  one 
which  d»*r.e.  our  sober  contemplation^ 
"The  prestige  ot  Russian  diplomacy  and  the 
renown  of  Busal.'s  mlUtary  sttength  can  be 
maintained  far  more  easily  and  •"""'J  " 
Ssace  than  In  war  ...  A  system  of  Intimi- 
St^n"  far  le»i  expensive  than  actual  w.^r- 
fare". 


I  commend  my  esteemed  coueague.  the     P,«p..«l  C.«d«  €..«.«..  IMw...     ^^^Ty  ln:u"i.%"'Sp°rL:ntani''vt- ^vw! 


A    Tribute    to    Nepro    Am*™"'    ^^'' 
Foof  kt  ia  A*  Sp»m«h-Americ«n  W»r 

BFBECH 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    »«1CH1CAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  Febniorv  15,  I9S7 
Mr   CONYERS.       Mr   Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
lorn  mVcolleagues  In  paytaB  tribute  to 
hoU    Americans   who    fought    so    val- 
antly  In   the  Spani^ -American   War^ 
Today  is  the  69th  anniversary  of   the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Moinf.  the  ac- 
tion   which    triggered    the    ''.f    «hich 
surted  the  United  States  on  lU  way  to 
world  leadership.    Unfortunate  y  on  tWs 
February  15  there  are  few  remainmg  vet- 
erans of  this  war  alive  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  with  the  usual  ceremonies^ 
It  is  therefore  most  fitting  that  this  body 
pause  to  recognize  the  men  who  fought 
triumphantly  in  the  Atlantic  and  PBcinc 
as^rt  of  an  Army  and  Navy  made  up 
entirely  of  volunteer  personnel. 


Honorable  Bauuti  OTIa«a.  of  niinols 
hlmseU  a  veteran  of  this  war,  for  taking 
this  special  order  to  remind  us  of  tlie 
more  than  5,000  Americans  who  died  In 
this  war.  More  than  a  million  volunteers 
answered  President  McKlnleys  caU  for 
125  000  men  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
our'  country  alter  the  sinking  ol  the 
jlfoine,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  among 
these  volunteers  were  many  Negro  Amer- 
icans, Including  a  Conyers  who  was  one 
of  the  Spanish -American  War  veterans 
whose  passing  saddened  the  country  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  .^  ,  .  „ 
I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  all 
the  Negro  American  soldiers  >»th  living 
and  dead  who,  as  they  have  on  so  many 
occasions,  answered  the  call  to  defend 
and  protect  America  and  all  lu  citizens. 
For  this  reason  I  would  Uke  to  Insert  the 
following  excerpt  from  Merle  Eppse's 
■The  Negro.  Too,  In  American  History  ' 
which  briefly  describes  the  patriotism 
and  valor  of  black  soldiers  In  the  Span- 
ish-American War; 

Neoso  SoLoiisa  »T  El.  CaamT  and  S«m  Jd»n 
Hnj, 
The  Negro  citizens  were  as  enthusiastic  to 
volunteer  as  were  the  whites,  but  our  na- 
tional military  Ktup  provide,  that  the  Na- 
uonal Guard  be  mustered  in  first,  and  rtnce 
only  a  few  sute.  have  a  Negro  National 
Ouard,  the  Negro  was  enlisted  later.  IMs- 
pute  also  aroM  over  the  commissioning  ot 
colored  officers.  Colonel  Charles  Toung  was 
the  only  Negro  graduate  ot  West  Point  and 
the  Mhtlment  was  for  all  officers  to  be  white 
down  to  second  lieutenant  However,  volun- 
teer Negro  troops  were  Bnally  accepted  from 
Alabama.  Illinois.  Kansas.  Ohio,  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  Third  North  Carolina  'Volunteer 
Negro  Infantry  was  caUed  out  by  Governor 
Russell  and  assembled  at  Camp  RuMelt. 
James  H.  Young,  a  Negro,  was  the  command- 
ing colonel  'nie  Eighth  Illinois  Negro  Regi- 
ment was  officered  by  Colonel  John  R. 
MarshaU.  a  Negro.  Thla  regiment  did  gar- 
rison duty  In  the  province  of  Santiago  for 
tome  time  after  the  war.  Colonel  Marshall 
acted  as  governor  of  San  Luis  tor  a  time. 
The  Ninth  Ohio  Batuuon  was  commanded 
by  Brevet  Major  Charles  Young,  a  Negro 
lieutenant  In  the  regular  army.  The 
Twenty-Third  Kansas  Regiment  was  of- 
ficered by  Negroes  with  the  exception  ot 
colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel.  Company  L 
o(  the  Sixth  MawachusetU  Infantry  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Negro  company 
that  was  part  ot  a  white  outnt- 

The  four  Negro  regimen  u  were  among  the 
first  troope  ordered  to  the  front.  Negro 
troops  took  a  more  conspicuous  part  In  this 
war  than  In  any  previous  war  ot  the  United 
SUtes.  At  the  first  liattle  In  Cuba.  Las 
Ouasimiu.  the  Tenth  Calvary  di.Ungut.hed 
Itself  by  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  tils  Rough  Riders.  The 
Twenty-Fifth  Infantry  took  a  part  in  the 
Battle  ot  El  Carney,  The  Ninth  Cavalry, 
Tenth  Cavalry:  and  the  Twenty-Fourth  In- 
fantry, all  Negroes,  rendered  heroic  service 
m  the  fsmous  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill.  The 
Eighth  Illinois  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of 
occupation  and  distinguished  itself  In  po- 
licing and  cleaning  up  Santiago. 

The  Negro  played  a  most  ImporUnt  part 
in  the  Spanish -American  War,  He  was  the 
first  to  move  from  the  West:  the  first  at 
Camp  Thomaa:  the  first  at  Chlckamauga 
Park.  Georgia;  the  first  In  the  Jungle  of  Cuba: 
among  the  first  Ulled  In  battle;  the  flrat  In 
the  fight  at  El  Carney:  and  the  nearest  to 
the  enemy  when  they  surrendered. 

Two  Negroes  were  appointed  paymasters 
with  the  rank  ot  major — ei-Congraeaman 
John  R.  Lynch  and  Major  R  R.  Wright,  ct 
Georgia. 


tbe  United  States  aad  tbe  Soviet  Uiioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    50ITTH    CAKOUN* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Friday,  February  17.  1967 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr..  the  distinguished 
southern  journalist  and  former  editor  of 
the  Montgomery.  Ala.,  Advertiser,  has 
recently  taken  over  the  direction  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Richmond.  Va., 
News  Leader.  On  February  14.  Mr.  Hall 
wrote  a  fine  editorial  dissecting  the  pro- 


posed Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  convention 
Union.  I  heartily  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  the  editorial  entitled 
"The  Foi^otten  Consular  Agreement," 
which  was  published  In  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  of  February  14.  1967.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoid, 
as  foUows: 

The  Forootttm  comsulab  AcKsnuirr 
The  iMiuf  of  a  consular  treaty  with  Busala 
Is  not  a  simple  one.  nor  li  It  the  graveat  la- 
aue  of  the  Untee.  Tbe  argumenu  for  and 
Eg&lnat  ratification  of  the  treaty  thla  month 
lire  ao  evenly  balanced  that  reeponalble  Re- 
publicans such  aa  Genefal  Elaenhower  and 
Senator  Morton  of  Kentucky  favor  ratlflca- 
Uon  and  Senator  Dlrkicn  oppoaca  it.  And 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  glowered  at  the  treaty, 
but  testified  that  the  FBI  could,  with  extr& 
effort,  prevent  amplified  mischief  by  the 
Ruaaians. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  consular  treaty 
Is  a  logical  extcnalon  ot  tbe  1933  dlplomaUc 
recognlUon  of  Ruasla.  Against  Umt  la  the 
fact  that  It  Is  paradoxical  to  sign  a  treaty 
implying  friendship  when  Russia  la  the  rea- 
son this  country  Is  having  to  fight  a  costly 
war  In  Vietnam  that  could  not  go  on  with- 
out Russian  provisioning 

It  Is  true  that  the  West  Is  on  the  threah- 
old  of  some  kind  of  new  reUUonahlp  with 
RuBsla  It  may  be  that  the  Chinese  convul- 
sion has  inspired  apprehensions  that  are 
forcing  new  courses  on  Rusala.  Even  ao.  It 
ts  a  fact  that  America  proposed  this  treaty 
and  the  Russian  Presidium  la  In  no  baBt« 
to  ratify  It 

Above  all  is  the  boalc  conalderaUon  that 
treaties  ore  only  scraps  of  paper  to  the  Rus- 
sian. Indeed,  on  that  baals  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  has  made  some 
compelling  arguments  against  ratification. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  Russia  haa  In  fact 
been  committed  to  correct  treatment  of 
American  nationals  ever  since  1933  and  has 
never  honored  the  commitment. 

In  1933.  Uaxlm  Utvlnoff,  Russia's  foreign 
minister,  promised  President  Roosevelt  that 
American  nationals  would  have  the  same 
legal  protection  as  nationals  of  the  motft 
favored  nations  with  whom  Ruasla  had 
agreemenu.  In  that  connection,  kfr.  Utvl- 
noff cited  the  example  of  the  1925  agreement 
between  Russia  and  Germany.  That  agree- 
ment.  Senator  Tliurmond  has  obaerved.  la 
almoat  IdenUcal  with  the  treaty  proposed  39 
jrears  later.     It  provided: 

"Each  of  the  contracUng  parties  under- 
takes to  adopt  necessary  meoaurea  to  inform 
the  consul  of  the  other  party  as  soon  as 
possible  whenever  a  nauonal  of  the  country 
which  be  repreaenu  Is  arrested  in  bis  district. 
"The  consul  shall  be  noUfied  either  by  a 
conununlcaUon  from  the  person  arrested  or 
by   the   authorities   themselves  direct.    .   .  . 


nationals  of  their  country  under  arrest, 
to  have   them   visited   by   their  repreaenU- 
tlves,  shall  be  granted  without  delay." 

OtBclal  papers  have  now  shown  that  Mr. 
Rooaevclt  considered  that  the  agreement  woa 
In  effect  from  the  first  and  be  so  wrote  the 
Ruaaians.  alluding  to  "the  right  of  a  fair, 
public,  and  speedy  trial  and  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  of  their  choice." 

Needleai  to  say.  t^.e  Russians  did  not  honor 
their  commitment.  They  signed  the  present 
treaty  In  1964  and  It  Is  notable,  even  though 
the  treaty  is  unratined.  that  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  had  to  acknowledge  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  in  the  30  months  since.  20 
Americans  have  been  arrested  in  Ruaala,  and : 

"In  none  of  theee  cases  did  the  Soviet 
authorities  adhere  to  the  standard  of  noUfi- 
oatlon    and    access    provided    for    by    thla 


That,  It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all.  Is 
not  promising.  What  the  Ruaaians  seem  to 
like  about  tbe  Idea  of  a  new  treaty  Is  that 
they  sought  and  obtained  the  Inaertlon  of 
a  provlsUMi  for  diplomatic  Immunity  for 
consular  personnel. 

There  are  now  436  Soviet  diplomats  in 
America  and  neither  J.  Edgar  Hoover  or  any- 
body else  la  claiming  that  the  addition  of  la 
or  16  more  Russian  officials  U  a  peril.  But 
what's  the  rush  and  compulsion  to  make  a 
new  agreement  when  Russia  hasn't  honored 
the  still   binding  one  of   1933? 

Perhaps  the  whole  lacue  la  more  one  of 
attitudinizing  than  subsunce.  If  ao,  an 
attitude  of  growing  skepticism  is  Indicated 
by  experience. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
complementing  Mr.  Hall's  views  Is  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  the  same  day.  It  was 
written  by  the  nationally  known  column- 
ist. James  Jackson  Kllpatrick.  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  discusses  other  aspects  of  the 
Consular  Treaty.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article,  entitled  "Consular 
Pact  More  a  Moral  Than  Political  Issue." 
published  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  February  14,  1B67.  also  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

OoNStTLAa  Pact  Moaa  a  Mooal  Thah 
Poi-mcAi,  lasuE 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrtck) 
The  pending  conaulor  oonvenUon  with  the 
Soviet  Union  increasingly  la  being  seen  more 
OS  a  symbol  than  as  a  contract.  Viewed 
solely  on  lU  merlia.  and  divorced  from  Viet- 
nam and  everything  else,  the  convenUon 
would  not  be  cause  for  large  concern. 
Viewed  in  the  ineacapeble  context  of  tbe  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  whole  of  the  conven- 
tion becomes  more  than  the  sum  of  ita  parU. 
Uoet  of  the  crtUclam  directed  at  the  con- 
vention itself  haa  concentrated  upon  three 
polnta.  The  flret  of  these  haa  to  do  with  op- 
portunlUes  for  expanded  espionage.  The 
second,  of  smaller  public  Interest,  baa  to  do 
with  the  status  of  the  Baltle  states  The 
third  artsea  from  the  convention's  Article  19. 
which  says  that  all  consular  ofllcers  and  em- 
ployes who  are  nationals  of  tbe  sending  state 
"shall  enjoy  Immunity  from  the  criminal 
jurlsdlcUon  of  the  receiving  state." 

The  Ulk  of  expanded  espionage,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  thla  particular  oonventlon.  U 
mostly  hot  air.  Whatever  the  rUfca  of  ex- 
panded consular  eaplonage  may  be.  these 
riska  already  are  present — for  under  existing 
law.  the  President  has  full  authority  to  agree 
reciprocally  to  Soviet  consuUtes  in  the 
Onlted  Statea,  and  to  establlah  VS.  con- 
BuUtce  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Until  1948.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  USSR  maintained  cwisu- 
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!...«   In   New  Turk.  Loe  AngeleJ.  and  Sao 

tSe  K^Un  «ot  in  a  buB  19  Taa"  ago. 

ConitWerlag  U>e  «naU  number  of  «ldl- 
llonal  soviet  perMnnel  that  woulO  be  at- 
iiSh«l  to  any  new  con.ul.<«  "«  '"f^ 
^nlderlng  the  eaae  »ltl.  ''^'E?  .f^""  ^^ 
Dlonage  agenta  now  enter  tbe  United  Statee 
?romCanida  md  Mexico,  one  U  bound  to 
?„riu^  "at  tb.  ar,t  cnucl^m  ol  u.e  con- 

rbrrurr<ir2a?,?.n.trnr.;rr^a 

bft^^«l.n.  Tbe.e  .re  -cspuve  nation.^ 
In  our  new  But  the  pending  "■""'°''?" 
^ak.  ,ep«.ledlj  In  term.  °' .  '^•, ''■l^f « 
B»»-  and  "tse  receiving  state,  and  "'««'• 
n?quBitlon  that  the  USSR  understand,  that 
X,  term,  embrace  the  BalUc  .tat«i  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

senator  Bourte  B  Hlckenlooper.  R-Iowa. 
once  aaked  the  State  Department »  "P  '««»^ 
advlaer  Leonard  Meeker  what  would  happen 
rmder  thK  eonvenUon  If  an  American  tourUt 
^  TTested  m  the  Baltic  and  a  repr~enta- 
tln  of  the  proposed  US.  conjulate  at  Urnln- 
™i»me™wng  down  to  help  him.  Would 
Se  US.  .polteaman  rely  upon  the  convention 
W  pan  £ecen  to  the  arrested  American? 
And  If  ».  would  not  thta  be  tantamount  to 
recognlalng  BuMlan  hegemony? 

M^ekerii  reeponM  waa  not  Impremlve  In 
.uch  circumstance.,  he  said,  the  man  from 
the  V«nlngrad  consulate  would  not  make  any 
statements  about  recognition  »•  J"™,"  *! 
facto  but  he  would  .ee  that  authorlUea  of 
the  Soviet  government  'In  fact  were  in 
charge."  and  «^t  accordingly  Secretary  of 
SUte  Dean  Ruak  aUo  told  Hlckenlooper  that 
•■una  convention  does  not  affect  In  any  way 
the  quesaon  of  recognlUon."  but  tor  what- 
e«r  the  point  may  be  worth,  the  second 
crttJclam  la  probably  quite  well  Uken.  Thla 
convention  would  weaken  the  American  po- 
sition vls-a-vls  the  captive  Baltic  .tat«e. 

The  sweeping  provisions  of  Article  IB. 
—anting  Immunity  from  proeecutlon  toe  all 
Criminal  olfenaea.  were  not  In  the  Brst  draft 
of  the  convention  prepared  by  our  State 
Deoartment.  ThU  arUcle  was  requested  by 
the  BTisalan  negotiators.  In  Meeker's  careful 
language  the  Immunity  provision  Bnally 
agreed  upon  "la  not  present  In  other  consular 
convenUons  U>  the  same  eitent  "  The  pro- 
vlaloo  in  fact  U  unprecedented:  but  onM  It 
were  imtlfied.  21  other  nations  with  whom 
the  United  states  ha.  consular  agreement, 
could  be  expected  to  ask  Identical  reciprocal 
concessions.  The  point  1.  probably  not  worth 
cavlIUng  over. 

On  the  alBrmative  aide.  ratlflcaUon  of  the 
eonvenUon  presumably  would  afford  slgnlfl- 
cant  beneflta  to  the  roughly  13.000  American 
tourist,  who  vlMt  the  Soviet  Union  every 
year  And  becauM  this  would  be  the  first 
bilateral  treaty  ever  raUBed  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  alone.  It 
pnaumably  would  contribute  to  President 
Johiuon's  brldge-bulldlng  program. 

Thus  the  merits  of  the  case  The  towering 
oueatlotu  rise  above  the  merits.  Do  we  want 
to  build  bridges  at  all  Just  now?  At  a  time 
when  Soviet  weapon,  are  killing  American 
troops,  doe.  the  Congress  wish  to  embark 
upon  any  new  gestures  of  friendliness  toward 
the  Communist  East'  This  u  more  a  moral 
than  a  political  Issue  It  strikes  at  the  In- 
herent hyprocrl.y  Involved  In  simultaneous 
alpplng  tea  In  Leningrad  and  spilling  blood 
In  Vietnam  Some  of  u.  on  the  anU-Com- 
munlst  Bight  may  be  "prlmiove"  In  the 
Pulbrlght-Kennsn-Schleslnger  view,  butwe 
would  urge  that  the  tea-dnnklng  be  post- 
poned to  another  and  better  day. 
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T<  I.  t„  »i«v  #i*>«Hlf  tJiat  our 
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SPEECH 

HON.  maVIN  PRICE 

or  uxiMOia 
IN  T«E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtdail.  February  IS,  1967 
Mr  PRICE  of  minols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Jor  those  oJ  us  who  embrace  the  Ideals 
of  freedom  and  protection  of  human 
rights,  February  16  holds  a  special  plaM. 
On  that  day.  49  years  ago.  the  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  was  proclaimed.  A 
nation  whose  hi.<tory  traced  back  to  the 
nth  century,  Uthuanla  had  been 
thwarted  time  and  Ume  again  fronifunc- 
tinninE  as  an  Independent  state.  Finally 
breaking  the  czar&t  shackle.  Uthuanla 
embarked  on  its  role  as  a  free  nation, 
IuH  of  hope  and  promise. 

For  21  years  the  people  of  Lithuania 
controUed    their    own    destiny.      Then 
Uthuanla  found  herseU  in  the  middle  of 
a  power  struggle,  a  situaUon  so  prevalent 
In  European  history,  between  the  Nazis 
and  the  Soviet  Union.    In  1939  with  the 
Hlt'<"r-StaMn  pact  consummated  and  the 
parUllon  of  Poland  agreed  upon.  Uthua- 
nla was  confronted  with  the  threat  of  In- 
vasion   despite    repeated    Soviet    pro- 
nouncemenU   of   nonintervention.     On 
October  10.  1939.  Uthuanian  represenU- 
tlves  signed  a  mututJ   assistance  pact 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  So- 
viet troops  had  massed  on  the  Uthua- 
nian frontier,  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
that  brave  nation  as  a  co?  of  the  Krem- 
lin wheel  of  expansion. 

PoUowlng  the  brutal  flghUng  waged  on 
Uthuanian  soU  during  World  War  n. 
Soviet  reoccupaUon  of  Uthuanla  was 
firmly  esUbUshed  In  1944.  Since  that 
time  Uthuanla  has  not  known  inde- 
pendence. 

A  victim  of  Soviet  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. Uthuanlas  independence  was 
brief-  yet.  the  history  of  that  nation  is 
marked  with  noteworthy  social  progress. 
Uthuanla,  for  example.  Implemented  the 
first  land  retorm  program  of  modem 
Europe,  ao*-it  developed  an  education 
program  which  reduced  Ullteracy  among 
Ite  people  to  15  percent  after  genera- 
tions of  foreign  rule  had  left  two-thirds 
of  them  unable  to  read  and  write. 

These  examples  of  responsible  action 
by  a  legitimate  government  demonstrated 
that  Uthuanla  could  well  function  as  a 
nation  that  would  meet  Its  peoples  needs, 
a  nation  that  had  sufficient  compassion 
for  its  people  to  see  that  they  would  play 
meaningful  roles  In  the  affairs  of  state. 
Yet.  Uthuanla  has  been  denied  Ita 
existence. 

It  is  clearly  understandable.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  outMt, 
why  the  anniversary  of  Uthuanian  Inde- 
pendence Is  regarded  by  us  a  special  day 
In  the  aiuials  of  man's  quest  for  freedom. 
Our  expressions  today  carry  with  them  a 
recognition  of  that  fact  and  a  feeUng  of 
hope  for  the  future  for  the  capUve  Uthu- 


anian people.  It  Is  to  our  credit  that  our 
Oovemment  does  not  recognize  the  So- 
viet ukeover  of  Uthuanla. 


RmsU,  Ewmy  m  Vietaam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  STROm' THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAaOLOiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  17,  J9S7 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Saturday.  February  4  1967.  edltjon  of 
the  Columbia  Record,  of  Colutnb  a.  S.C., 
contained  an  editorial  entitled  "Russia. 
Enemy  in  Vietnam."  Editor  John  Mont- 
i^^  has  quoted  from  a  U.S.  News  fc 
World  Report  article  to  support  hu 
succinct  comments  ^'5'<:'V,P>»«„,^.^ 
blame  for  death  and  destruction  In  Vlet- 
nSn  where  it  belongs.  I  aik  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RECOHD.  j,.     ,  , 

Therebelng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoko. 
as  follows: 

RiTSalA.    EMMT    IK    VIITNAM 

WhUe  lulling  UnlUKl  Statea  ?»"=» '°»''"" 
with  space  tt«iuea,  airline  pacta,  trade  ei- 
wSlS^d  consulate  negoUaUons.  the  8o- 
?r.t  U^on.  not  Red  China.  1.  turning  out  to 
Ji  t^  ma  or  enemy  of  the  VS.  In  Vietnam^ 
iSI  obirvaUon  I.  made  with  aupporUng 
toU  m  the  lead  article  Ui  the  current  US^ 
ttr^  *  world  luvort.  8oTlet-«uPP''«^ 
iSTamenU  are  primarily  r~Pon.lWe  '«  the 
thousand     casualties    a     week    suffered     by 

^-^rs^r^panO".  Bus-an  Involvement 
1.  causing  this  war  to  be  the  second  most 
l^urln  dollam  In  American  hl.t«y,'  the 
news  magaalne  aays. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  sophisticated  ml  - 
ta^^afdWare  such  a.  mlasilea.  ?>"«•  >!'"- 
copters  and  automatic  weaponry  f^  "8 
^hlpp«l  to  the  North  Vietnamese  thr^S" 
Haiphong  harbor,  which  1.  oB  llmlta  to  Amer- 
ican bombers  and  defensive  '"•""'■~^„h^ 

An  average  of  one  Uilp  a  day  reached 
Halpho^TItt  year.  8U  Soviet  ahlp.  were 
docked  there  In  the  last  two  weeka. 

The  Vietnam  War  Is  part  of  the  strategy 
Of  ~nque.t  promulgated  by  Nlklt.  Khru- 
shchev and  promoted  by  his  ,ucces«.ni      It 

help  la  mpplled  to  Indlgenoua  CommunUit 
1^  m  an  attempt  to  Uke  over  a  small 
cmSTtry  and  keep  the  force,  of  freedom  off 
balance. 

■The  Russians,  with  the  US.   tied  down. 

have  made  a  major  ""'""'."'^JkJ.^  ,?l^ 
missile  detenM  and  are  pushing  ahead  Witt 
that  decisively  Important  defense  '•>"«'»• 
US  talks  and  deUys  becaUM  of  money  prob- 
lem.," My.  the  magazine. 

A  senior  officer  waa  quoted  as  saying: 
■H  la  clear  what  the  Bu«Uan.  are  up  to. 
•^e,  want  to  keep  u.  Ued  up  In  knota  out 
here." 

"There  no  longer  Is  any  question  about  It. 
said  another,  "the  Russian,  ara  at  war  with 
us  to  Vietnam  In  a  very  real  aenaa. 

Top  analyau."  aay.  the  magaHne.  "IMljrt 
that  Buaaus  bMlc  strategy  for  conquest  m 
au,  wncld  haa  not  changed:  to  ««»««» 
0.8.  poalUon  wherever  It  can  In  tJie  world. 


while  the  Soviet*  aeek  to  atrengthen  their 
own" 

It  la  time  for  tHe  United  BUtea  to  recognlie 
this  fact  and  atop  looking  toward  the  Bua- 
stans  as  peacenuiken  In  a  war  that  they  do 
not  want  to  end. 


Oa  ia  AUtka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

at 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

OP    AI.AI«» 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  17,  1967 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
difficulties  and  rewards  in  the  search  for 
oil  In  Alaska  are  described  in  an  article 
entitled  "Cold  Cache."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  16.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ricobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Peb.  16,  1967] 

Cold  Cachb — Oilmkn  Battlb  KLEMtNTB  To 

Tap     Pools     Benkath      Alaskan     Wat««. 

LilMD HOW      AN      WOO      MnxiOK      Oamblk 

BsiNcs  Tkicxlx  Now.  VistoNa  or  Hogs 
PsooDcnoN  Latbb — Gulf  On.  Takes  Nrw 
Look 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 
Cook  Itrtxr.  Alaska.— An  exploration  crew 
of  a  major  petroleum  company  struck  oil 
here  recently.  The  home  office  immediately 
rushed  through  an  order  lor  a  llO  million 
offshore  driUing  pUtform,  In  order  to  get  11 
permamently  anchored  Into  position  before 
ice  noes  a  yard  thick  closed  the  discovery 
area  Bouth  of  Anchorage  for  the  winter. 

"Actually,  we  should  have  waited  and  done 
more  drilling  first  to  be  sure  we  had  found  a 
major  pool,  but  we  didn't  teU  headquarters 
that."  recalls  an  oilman  on  the  exploration 
team. 

■After  ordering  the  platform,  we  drilled  a 
second  well  west  of  the  first  one — it  wm  dry. 
We  tried  one  to  the  east — also  dry.  We 
sweated  blood  and  on  the  fourth  try  we  bit 
the  Jackpot."  he  saya.  "Top  management 
never  knew  bow  bad  It  looked  for  awhile." 
If  executives  had  known,  however,  they 
might  BilU  have  been  willing  to  take  the 
chance,  for  major  oil  companies  are  taking 
colossal  risks  In  their  push  to  bKng  oil  out 
from  under  Alaska's  froeen  lands  and  ley 
waters.  The  oil  Industry  la  In  robust  health; 
many  companies  set  production  and  profit 
records  last  year.  "When  things  are  going 
well  we  don't  have  to  play  the  game  close 
to  the  vest — we  can  gamble."  declares  an 
official  at  one  Ug  oil  oconpany. 

ah  «800  hixxsom  gambu 
In  the  past  decade.  Ills  compsjiy  and  a 
dozen  others  have  spent  nearly  »800  million 
Uipplng  Alaska's  oir  pools.  Their  efforts  so 
far  have  produced  staggering  opernting  cosU 
and  only  a  trickle  of  crude  oil.  But  the 
companies  are  betting  that  Alaska  can  be- 
come a  major  U.8-  oil  producing  state.  They 
hope  their  efforts  here  will  bolster  VS.  oil 
reserves,  help  meet  rlalng  domestic  petro- 
leum demands,  and  reduce  the  nation's  de- 
pendence on  oU  fields  In  the  politically  vola- 
tile Middle  East. 

"In  the  long  haul  the  potential  Is  here, 
but  right  DOW  It's  an  embryonic  risk  situa- 
tion."  says  a  Shell  Oil  Co.  oflldal  in  Alaska. 
Voat.  potentlaUy  oll-rtcb  areas  of  icy  wilder- 
ness have  barely  been  explored  by  oil  com- 
panies because  they  pose  such  formidable 


problems  for  drUling  crews.  And  some  oil- 
men believe  the  fearsome  natural  obstacles 
to  offshore  oil  recovery  here  In  Cook  Inlet  will 
seem  rather  tame  when  crews  move  south- 
west Into  Bristol  Bay  and  the  Oulf  of  Alaska. 

Treacherous  currenu,  30-foot  tides  and 
crushing  lee  floes  halt  offshore  drlUlng  from 
barge*  and  temporary  platfcums  from  No- 
vember through  April  In  Cook  Inlet.  On- 
shore, marshy  ground  prohibits  drUling 
during  much  of  the  siunmer. 

Last  year  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  lost  control  of  a 
permanent  drilling  platform  before  It  could 
be  anchored  In  place  in  the  Inlet.  "It  fioated 
on  those  tides  Uke  a  toy"  until  It  ran  aground 
on  a  shoal,  recalls  an  oUman.  Crews  spent 
about  a  week  hauling  the  &.600-ton  platform 
back  to  within  2bO  feet  of  lU  original  desti- 
nation, before  they  finally  gave  up  and  an- 
chored the  $10  million  rig. 

HIGH    DRILLING    COSTS 

The  high  price  of  special  heavy-duty  drill- 
ing gear  plus  steep  maintenance  bills  help 
push  exploratory  drilling  costs  in  Cook  Inlet 
to  about  »i,5  mlUton  for  a  10.000-foot  off- 
shore well  and  about  1500,000  for  an  onshore 
well.  Comparable  discovery  wells  in  Califor- 
nia cost  only  about  $3&0.000  offshore  and 
•250.000  onshore.  A  permanent  drilling  plat- 
foam  capable  of  year-roqnd  operations  costs 
up  to  aia  million  In  the  inlet,  oompared  with 
about  M5  mllUon  off  the  California  coast 
and  only  about  ta  million  in  the  shaUower 
waters  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

Nearly  all  equipment  and  most  skilled 
la1x>rers  must  be  brought  in  from  the  "South 
48"  BUtes.  as  they're  called  here.  Transpor- 
tation coeU  within  Alaaka  are  high.  too. 
Companies  often  must  build  their  own  roads 
to  exploration  areas  or  else  airlift  heavy 
equipment  to  drilling  sites.  Wage  rales  In 
Alaska  generally  run  about  40 '."c  above  those 
paid  to  California  oil  crews. 

Divers  who  lay  stout,  spiral-ribbed  pipe- 
lines along  the  inlet  floor  each  receive  about 
»4.000  a  month.  The  pipe  crews  work  blind 
In  the  silt-laden  water,  wearing  steel  face- 
plates over  their  diving  helmeU  for  extra 
protection  from  the  treacherous  currents. 
It  sometimes  Ukes  them  several  days  to  make 
a  single  connection. 

Par  from  being  discouraged  by  high  oper- 
ating cosU.  oilmen  are  Increaalng  their  in- 
vestments m  Alaska.  Oil  companies'  capital 
spending  this  year  is  expected  to  rise  from 
last  year'A  lotAl  of  about  tllS  million.  Union 
Oil  Co.  plans  to  spend  about  »50  million  in 
the  state  in  1S67.  double  Its  l»06  expendi- 
tures. 

.GKOWINC   OPTtMSaU 

"We  anticipated  the  costs  would  be  darned 
high,  and  they  are,  but  we're  more  optimistic 
now  than  ever."  says  a  vice  president  of  one 
oU  giant,  Gulf  OU  Co.,  which  sank  a  dry  hole 
in  the  Bristol  Bay  area  three  years  ago  and 
then  pulled  out  of  the  state,  la  "taking  a  new 
look'  at  Alaska's  oil  potential  and  "docsnt 
rule  out  returning  to  Alaska  In  a  big  way." 
says  a  Gulf  vice  president.  But  he  says  Gulf 
still  thinks  that  'some  companies  have  be«n 
overly  optimistic  in  their  outlay  of  money 
and   effort    In    Alaska. 

Richfield  Oil  Co.  (now  part  of  Atlantic 
Richfield  Co.)  led  the  oil  companies  Into 
Alaska  In  1067  when  It  struck  oU  east  of 
Cook  inlet.  The  discovery  area,  called  the 
Swanson  River  field.  Is  still  the  state's  only 
fully  developed  cdl  field.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California  operates  the  field  for  Itaelf. 
AUanUc  Richfield,  Union  Oil  and  Marathon 
Oil  Co..  producing  about  35,000  barrel*  of 
crude  oU  daily. 

In  1950  Alaska  opened  its  offshore  waters 
to  oil  exploration.  And  oU  companies  got  a 
push  In  that  direction  from  Federal  offlcLals 
who  tightened  restrictions  on  oU  imports  to 
encourage  U-S.  companies  to  Increase  their 
domestic   reserves. 

So  far,  four  large  offshore  fields  have  been 
discovered  In  Cook  Inlet.     All  are  in  early 


stages  of  development,  but  tbetr 
have  been  estimated  to  total  about  760 
mtlUoQ  barrels  of  oil  (making  the  Inlet 
potentially  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  oU 
producing  areas.) 

Where  only  fishing  boaU  and  an  occa- 
sional whale  were  seen  a  few  years  ago. 
seven  big  permanent  drilling  platform*  rise 
out  of  the  inlets  water*,  pumping  oil  from 
a  do«n  wells.  William  Bishop.  Alaska  divi- 
sion manager  of  the  Western  Oil  &  Gas 
Association,  a  trade  group,  predicts  that  by 
the  end  of  this  year  at  least  50  wella  will 
be  producing  there. 

Five  dual  pipelines  carry  oil  from  the 
drilling  platforms  to  a  new  dockalde  terminal 
where  ocean  tankers  fill  up  with  oU  for 
California  reflnwies.  A  second  taiUter  ter- 
minal Is  slated  for  completion  this  summer. 
A  half-dozen  pipelines  carry  oil  from  50 
onshore  wells  to  the  terminals .  Alaska 's 
only  r«flnery  is  a  small  standard  of  Call- 
fomla  plant  at  Niklsl.  It  processes  about  a 
third  of  the  BUt«'a  output,  making  heating 
oil  and  Jet  fuel  for  Alaska  military  bases  and 
civilian  markets. 

Most  oilmen  arent  predicting  how  many 
more  years  it  wUl  take  for  Alaska's  oil  output 
to  moke  a  slgnlficaiit  contribution  to  the 
annual  U.S-  production  total.  Last  year  the 
state  contributed  only  about  50.000  barrels 
of  oil  a  day  to  the  nation's  B.3-mllUon-barrel 
dally  average.  Some  oilmen  believe  Alaska 
can  be  producing  300.000  tiarrels  daily  by 
1070,  a  significant  output  although  still  a 
a  trickle  alongside  Texas,  which  last  year 
poured  out  3.8  million  barrels  a  day. 

Oil  already  1b  making  hefty  contributions 
to  Alaska's  underdeveloped  economy.  It  Is 
providing  a  major  new  revenue  source  for 
a  state  that  traditionally  has  been  almost 
solely  dependent  on  military  spending  and  a 
small  fishing  Industry.  Besides  what  is 
pumped  into  Alaska's  economy  by  payrolls 
and  local  purchaseB.  the  oil  cconpaniee  have 
made  1140  million  in  direct  payments  to  the 
state,  mostly  to  lease  drilling  tracU. 

Oil  company  geologists  are  looking  for  in- 
dicatlons  of  oil  at  Bristol  Bay  and  the  Oulf 
of  Alaska,  and  some  companies  expect  the 
state  to  open  bidding  on  oil  leases  there  as 
early  as  1908.  The  two  offshore  areas  are  ex- 
pected to  present  drillerB  with  most  of  the 
problem*  encountered  In  Cook  Inlet,  plus 
rougher  weather  and  high  sea  swells.  "They 
could  offer  the  toughest  drilling  conditions 
in  the  world,"  says  one  drilling  contractor. 

Some  oilmen  believe  Alaska's  richest  oil 
country  may  turn  out  to  be  the  huge  Arctic 
slope — the  45  million  acre  area  stretching 
across  the  top  of  the  sUte  on  the  nc»rtb  side 
of  the  Brooks  Range  of  mountains.  A  score 
of  major  oil  companies  own  land  on  the 
Arctic  slope.  But  fewer  than  a  dosen  wells, 
all  dry,  have  been  drllied  by  the  oompanlee. 
Tbore  are  major  obstacles  to  tapping  re- 
serves that  may  lie  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle 
terrain.  Drilling  Isn't  possible  during  most 
of  the  summer,  when  the  frozen  tundra 
thawB  and  becomes  marshland.  The  area 
18  accessible  only  by  air.  Some  oilmen 
believe  thai  to  transport  crude  oil  from  the 
slope  a  heated.  700-mlle  pipeline  costing  1175 
million  would  have  to  be  built  to  an  lce-fi»e 
ocean  port. 

Along  with  oil,  three  large  natural  gas 
fields  have  l>een  discovered  in  the  Cook  Inlet 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  16. 19«7| 

Wast  Troitiat  Tmias  Spcnds  Iia  On. 

Revskuxs  CABzrtn.LT 

TTOHnc.     Alaska. — Among     the     biggest 

beneflclarles  of   Alaska's  oil  boom  are  some 

300    Tyonek    Indians    on    their    39,000-Bcre 

reservation  here  on  the  west  shore  of  Cook 

Inlet.     Oil  companies  paid  the  Impoverished 

tribe  613  million,  plus  producUon  royalUes, 

for  exploration  and  development  rigbU  to 

half  the  reservation. 


A  728 

SS  of  the  cMt  to  bu5m».  «><»  re.1  »tt« 

^^TbonanM.  o.  coura..  brought  a  .J^™ 
JSJirUi.y  wul  do  wlU>  the  next  wtodf.U. 


coHc,^,oN^  „coKo_«.^«  „.j:t"r^": 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


or   SOtJTH   CAJOU'* 

in  TBB  8BNATB  OP  THE  DimTO  ffTATBS 
Friday,  Fetrruary  17,  19*7 
Mr  THtJRMOND.  Mr.  Pr«ddent  Uie 
j^  January  21.  1961  laueoj  the 
^IVTnrvsnaDer  of  Columbia.  S.C.  con- 
^^^T^Srial  enUlled  -Meeting  U.« 
^t^  Mltor  wrniam  D.  Worfcoan 
SS  the  question  which  ^^^J^, 
cans  are  now  asking.   'Is  our  I^^^, 

SS  country  had  moved  forward  »rith  ^e 
development  and  AepV>smea\,  ol  tte 
SSS-XantiballbUc  missile  wst«n.  ^e 

^er  to  this  que*"""  ""'^'^  ^  'JT: 
imndlng  ■No."     But  this  has  not  Derai 

SrS,  although  Con^^t!  ^PP^JS 
funds  last  year  for  such  steps.  I  »» 
v^Sinous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
^?SS^the  Appendix  of  ^]^^. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wiTorter^a  5)  be  printed  in  the  RKO". 

as  follows: 

MrrnNO  tbi  Tmbiai 

Hauonal  def««  >.  th.  •«"  "J^STlT^- 
^^in  one  of  the  toughest  dKlidon.  U««I 
SrShn«.n  ■"'-^hUtraUon-th.  q^uoa  of 
DTovldlns  thla  nation  with  an  edecuvo  ae 
f!ro«e7«^t  intCTContlMntal  mUallM. 

Th»  Prealdenfa  budget  meaaage  contalnMl 
a  StlSTor  WIS  mlUlon  for  b^lnnlngpro- 
SocSon  of  th.  anu-bauiatlc  m^U.  (ABMI 
i^Don  known  aa  the  NUe-X-  Borne  ob«ry- 
ir^e«r,  think  ihl.  la  a  I«.We  geature- 
S?i.5Sr  mo%e  than  a  «.p  to  "?^'«»^  "^ 
and  tS5  mlUtant.  In  Congraa  who  hare  b««n 


-a^srag-s^T-ssr^--^^- 

rj^^M^-"  An«rt<»n.  hop.  wu.  nerar 

"^iSt^  an  ABM  .T««n  1.  onj  of  tho« 

'.S£fto?^'i'nd";«^rT^a^-.- 
irfmu.nT^d.?rn....a.    agalnat   an    all-out 

''^ru'i^^-'hS   -ncreaatog  .ppar».   that 
«-M.,Ti.r»   and    hla   PrMldenta    hare    been 

r^S^ta&^^^e^^i^rdii 

%ToScS""^-;l".'£^n-^'"---    that 

SSri^  are  being  deploy«l  around  Lenm- 
^T  .!,H  ,i«™hKe  High  military  leaden 
SjS^^'i^<S«l  thit  Ruaau  ha.  made 
r?^in^>hl-"'  break-through  «.d  left 

the  OS.  in  the  duat.  ^^^ ^  . 

^«haija— we    empbaaUe    perhapa— a    poa 

..h^^^  "-lir^Jf 'Te  "iTna^f  :i. 

tSo«ram  U»t  would  pennlt  ua  to  leapfrog 
SST^  next  mla.ll.  generauon.    Eren  thl. 

'".iith^'thSr'att.mpt  thla.  .om.  p«.pl. 
«^,'e  the  "n5rr.t.-Suon  1.  ■IfP'hfl"*  9° 
^".iid  diplomacy.  Thla  could  explain  the 
S^dmr-a   gr»l   dealre   to   build   economic 

^lan  (a  Waahlngton  phraae). 

4  a  al«.  mliht  be  an  effort  »  buy  ttol^ 
The  il^e  mlgSt  be  aald  of  the  P™*'""'/ 
iS^Tr  negotiation,  with  Ru-a  orer  mla- 

•":^'''ia°SSr."gaP  auo  might  eaplai^th. 
Pentagon-a  preeent  Nlke-X  plana-a  llmlt«i 
™tSrrcoa«^around  M  """<>?> /"L^: 
Sctwn  agalnat  a  poaalble  nuclMT  th«»t 
;^°|e^^na  m  ETmld-lQIOV  Inoth« 
ll^Srta"  aeem.  w.  are  keeping  our  gu«d 
agalnat  Buaala  down.  „..__  -.ii 

furthermore,  the  PrMld.nt  aald  Pl""  »" 
oJr«o?  defenalv.  ring.  •"""*,r"„°^° 
offenalve  ICBU'^-our  counter-punchy  Mog- 
fnrt  u  being  made  to  defend  clUea.  ima 
STea  rl^uf  a  qu«iUon  that  U  horrible  W 

^"■^XT^^V,  P-ilc.  «.n  though 
thT^tuatlSn  could  b.  crlUcaL  _«"*?»• 
ita  time  tor  continued  AdmlnUtraUon  .aorta 

!LS^  We  have  the  unaetlUng  suapUdoD 
t^r^t  tod«i.lv.n.aa  b,  P"-"""' ^»'?; 
^  ^  secretary  McNamara  may  now  be 
catcMnr  up  with  tlJem.  i„„„-, 

^jSat  hop.  that  they  wUl  "o  longer 
««Ld  in  the  way  of  our  catching  up  with  the 
Rujalana.  
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ermnent  olBcr  hla  agent  tor  '»«=  »i"' 9"^ 
.rnro.nt  publication.  und.r  auch  regu""""* 
V.  .hall  ^  agr«d  upon  by  th.  Bup«to«nd- 
ent  of  Documrot.  and  th.  hMd  of  th.  re- 
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IXTBACTS 
It  ahaU  b.  lawfBl  for  th.  Public  Printw 
to  print  and  dellra  upon  th.  order  ojany 
SeiMtor.  R.pr.a«ntatl»«.  or  Dalegmte,  <!itracu 
from  the  coHoaiaaioNAL  B'coaa Jh.  p«ara 
^rlng  th.  mn.  paym,  th.  cof  "«"»' 
(UJB.  Ctod..  UU«  44,  aec  186.  p.  IS")- 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Sniatora  R.pn!..ntatlvea,  and  D.l.gatM 
who  bar.  changed  their  r»ld.ncea  will  plMa. 
J«  tSlinSIuS^U.o«,f  to  th.  Oov.min.nt 
Printing  OlBc.  that  thrtr  addrwaea  may  b. 
corrMtlj  glvMi  to  th.  Racoao. 


Appendix 

lute  the  ttr.  the  electric  car  ftppeftra  to  be 
becoming  aomethlnc  more  th»n  JiMt  a 
promlM.  Therr  U  reason  to  antlclpftt*  fur- 
ther development  of  electric  precipitators  to 
help  clean  the  air.  and  electricaUy  powered 
Kwa^e  dlspowU  systems  to  arreat  wat«r  potlu- 
Uon.  Virtually  every  day  we  read  o<  new 
developmenu  in  the  use  of  electric  power 
In  computer  appUcatlona.  In  the  use  of  more 
oomplei  maclilnlug  tool*,  and  In  other  phaaea 
of  manufacturing  and  aenrice. 

Mxmlclpal  electric  service   started   in  the 

IBth  Century  when   the  Induatry  waa  in  lU 

infancy,   when   systems   were   isolated   from 

_    _  each    other,    and    small    systems    were    fre- 

Ch"^ai™an"i^~vmt*"last  month  m  Uie    ^i^^y  «  'S"  uoil^d^o'^atr*  h^^U^ 

L"'?.!^™S;5^„.fr,H°    :^^.T^     ^STeC^g -P.d  chang^Toder^th,  lmp.tu. 


Tb«  Neit  25  Yean  ia  Ae  Electric  XmimOij 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MOirralia 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Monday,  February  20,  X9S7 
Mr.  JiETCALF.     Mr.  President,  the 
next  25  years  in  the  electric  industry  was 
discussed  by  Pederal  Power  Commission 


magazine.  Predicting  the  expanded  use 
of  electricity,  partially  due  to  advance- 
ment of  the  electric  mass  transit  system 
and  the  potential  of  electric  vehicles. 
Chairman  White  emphasized  the  neces- 


of  the  technological  revolution  In  generation 
and  transmlaslon.  Staying  lndepend«it  haa 
not  been  a  slmpl.  matter  for  all  unall  aya- 
tema.  Neii.rth.lMa,  ttv  fact  that  thare  are 
more  than  2,000  local  public  power  system.  In 


slty  of  low-oost  electricity  and  reliability    operauon  today  i.  .videnc  that  th.r.  haa 
.'        .  b.en  a  great  deal  of  good  operation  ov«  th. 

y«ir8.  and  thl.  la  a  tribute  to  th.  pubUcly 
owned  segment  of  thla  Induatry. 

THamtNO  tM  rLtmaLisH 


of  service 

Chairman  White  cited  the  importance 
of  the  pluralistic  nature  of  the  electric 
Industry,  stating : 

Even  the  bert  o<  r.gulaUon  la  not  a  perfect 
BubaUtute  for  oooipwiaon  in  our  frM  enter- 
prlM  aysUlh  and  the  munldpalltlM,  the  oo- 
oper»tlvM.  the  public  uUUty  dlrtrtcta,  and 
other  pubUcly  ownwl  aystesna  hare  helped 
to  keep  th.  dlrem.  Mctora  o<  the  Induatry 
alwt  to  change  and  to  emclent.  wxmomlcal 
operauon. 

I  commend  the  entire  article  to  Sena- 
tors and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it    «onomic^op.rauon 


Aa  pointed  out  in  the  National  Power  Sur- 
Tey,  the  electric  power  Industry  la  oT  a 
pluralistic  nature,  and  It  U  thrlrtnB  In  that 
pluralism.  Even  the  beat  of  regulaUoo  la 
not  a  perfect  aubetUute  for  compeUtioa  la 
our  free  enterprise  system,  and  the  munlci- 


dltlooa  covering  aervlcea  under  interconnec- 
tion agreements. 

Soma  of  these  problems  are  cont&tned  tn 
caaea  arising  from  complaints  already  filed 
with  the  Commiaaton.  In  one  of  these,  the 
Crisp  County  Power  Commission  agalnat 
Oeonr^  Power  Company  In  Docket  No.  K- 
7iao,  the  Commission  recently  Issued^  lu 
tentative  opinion  in  which  It  proposed  to 
onler  an  InterconnecUon  and  prescribed  it* 
terms  and  condlUons.  In  thla  (pinion  the 
Commlsalon  recognized  «iat  "inlarconnec- 
tlon  between  large  and  small  systems  need 
not.  and  In  fact  cannot  be  a  one-way  street 
with  all  the  beneOu  thereof  flowing  to  the 
small  system."  The  Commlsalon  beUevae 
responilbUlty  for  prescribing  reasonable 
terma  and  condltlona  of  the  arrangement 
must  serve  the  dual  function  of  ensuring 
that  the  smaller  system's  relative  lack  of 
bargaining  power  wlU  not  result  In  leas  than 
adequate  coordination  or  discriminatory  or 
otherwlae  unjust  or  unreasonable  chargea 
thereof,  and  also  that  the  large  sysUm  will 
secure  reasonable  beneOU  from  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Thoae  mtmlclpalfi  which  do  not  generate 
their  own  power,  or  generate  only  part  and 
purchase  the  reminder  have  sometimes  been 
handicapped  In  the  past  by  wholeaale  power 
contracts  which  placed  restrictions  of  vartoua 
kinds  on  their  resales.  I  would  anticipate 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  the  ellmlnaUon 
of  any  unreasonable  practices  ol  thla  aort. 
In  a  recent  case  InTolvlng  SO  rounlclpaUtiea. 


paUOee.  the  cooperaUves.  the  public  utlUty  ^^^  commission  found  that  the  restrictions 

districts,  and  other  publicly  owned  ayitema  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  \oe^  that  couJd  be  aerred 

have  helped  to  keep  the  diverse  aectora  of  tb*  ^    ^^  wholesale  customers  In  thU  caae  were 

indufftrr    alert   to   change   and    to   ef&dent,  ^j^ju^t   unreasonable,  and  unduly  dtacrtmi 


be  printed  In  the  Rscoko. 

There  belfig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  bo  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Tux  Narr  36  Taaaa 

(By  Lee  C.  White.  Chairman.  Federal  Power 

Commission) 

Much  o€  the  acUvlty  of  the  Federal  Power 
CommiMlon  during  the  past  few  yeara  In 
exercUlng  lU  reaponslbUlUea  under  Parts  U 
and  in  of  the  Federai  Power  Act  has  been  re- 
lated to  problems  of  concern  to  munldpally 
owned  electric  systems.  In  that  time,  we 
have  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
American  pubUc  Power  Aasodatloo  and  with 
many  of  Its  members.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  a6th  annlveraary  of  Its  official  magailne. 
Public  Power,  I  am  pleaaed  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  Association  and  best 
wishes  for  lu  continued  suooess. 

The  electric  power  Induatry  Is  such  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  nation's  society  that  wa 
sometimes  forge*  that  It  U  leaa  than  a  hun- 
drcd  years  old  and  that  most  of  lU  growth 
has  occurred  In  the  laat  25  years.  During  thU 
period.  Investment  In  utility  plant  In  service 
has  Increased  more  than  four-fold  and  the 
Increase  In  kilowatt-hour  sales  and  revenues 
has  been  even  greater.  Today  the  induatry 
Ktands  unchallenged  as  the  largest  In  Amer- 
ica. There  Is  every  reaaon  to  twlleve  that 
the  next  36  years  will  see  a  continuation  of 
the  growth  and  vitality  of  this  induatry. 
■LacTUGtrr  Taasna  pollution 
Loads  ar«  Increasing  rapidly  as  our  affluent 
society  demands  the  comforts  and  oon- 
venlenoea  which  electricity  can  make  pos- 
sible. We  can  expect  to  see  more  high-speed 
traina  and  local  subways  which  will  operala 
eleotrlcally,  and  aa  gaaoUna  and  other  In- 
ternal combustion  englnea  continue  to  pol- 


Wlth  recent  advances  In  technology,  and 
the  ever- Increasing  demands  for  more  power, 
the  dlfflculUes  of  Isolated  operation  are 
rapidly  multiplying.  Interconnection  of 
aystems  and  pooling  of  bulk  power  have  be- 
come essential  to  economical  and  reliable 
service.  Thla  Is  obvious  when  we  look  at  the 
power  pools  In  operation  today,  as  we  see 
more  Joint  ventures  for  the  construction  of 
giant  nuclear  planta.  mine-moutb  plants, 
pumped  storage  planta.  and  aa  we  look  for- 
ward to  even  larger  ihermo- nuclear  and 
MHD  pianu.  Joint  planning  Is  also  becom- 
ing more  common  in  the  construction  of 
transmission  lines  which  must  operate  at 
higher  voltagea  to  carry  these  ever-Increasing 
amounts  of  power. 

BKMarrrs  or  mmKONKrscnoH 

As  part  of  this  trend  there  Is  a  growing 
recognltltMi  on  the  part  of  munlclpaJ  lystema 
that  In  order  to  maintain  their  place  In  this 
rapidly  expanding  industry  they  must  obtain 
their  power  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible 


natory.*  The  Commission's  opinion  states 
tixat  although  there  may  be  circumatances 
under  which  load  UmitaUona  are  Justified, 
it  Is  not  normally  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest  for  a  wholeaale  supplier  of  electrle 
power  to  restrict  the  nutnner  In  which  the 
customer  may  resell  the  power. 
BATX  ra-tNGs  mcmxASi 

Three  years  ago,  only  atxiut  one-third  of 
th«  Class  A  electric  uUlltles  bad  aU  their 
wholesale  power  contracts  oo  file  with  this 
Commission.  Active  enforcement  of  the 
wholesale  rate  filing  requlrementa  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  during  this  three-year  pe- 
riod haa  resulted  In  a  considerable  increase  In 
compliance  with  the  flUng  requlremenU.  At 
the  present  time  about  B£%  of  the  Claa  A 
companies  have  all  of  their  wholesale  power 
contracts  on  file.  The  Commission  can  now 
focus  more  sharply  on  the  subetsnUve  prob- 
lems of  fair  and  reasonable  rates,  terma  and 
conditions  In  theee  oon tracts. 

The  Job  of  meeUng  the  rapidly  expanding 
demand  for  reliable  electric  power  will  re- 


cost  consistent  with  sound  operation  and  quire  the  combined  eOorts  of  all  those  en- 
adequate  reliability  of  aervlce.  Some  of  tha  gaged  In  the  business  of  power  supply  In- 
larger  municipal  systems  are  already  mem-      eluding  the  local  public  power  utilities,  oo- 


larger  municipal  systems  i 
bers  of  power  pools,  and  many  systems,  large 
and  small,  have  some  form  of  Interconnec- 
tion arrangement  with  their  neighboring 
suppllen.  However,  thers  are  still  many 
small  systems  operating  In  virtual  isolation 
which,  because  of  legal,  paycbologlcal  or 
other  barriers,  have  not  yet  taken  advantage 
of  the  t>eneQU  of  Interconnected  operation. 
Eliminating  such  obstacles  to  the  orderly 
growth  of  the  electric  power  industry  must 
be  an  Item  of  high  priority. 

It  can  be  foreseen  that  some  of  our  mors 
complex  regulatory  problems  In  the  futurs 
will  Involve  the  appropriate  rclatloa  of  mu- 
nicipal systems  to  tbe  various  types  of  pocMs^ 
as  well  aa  the  propriety  of  t«rma  and  ooa- 


operatives,  privately  owned  companies  and 
agencies  of  tbe  Federal  Government.  Each 
of  these  groupe  haa  an  Important  roto  to 
play,  and  the  next  35  years  should  aes  in- 
creased  cooperation   among   them. 

I  am  confident  that  the  local  pubUc  power 
producers  of  this  nation  wlU  conUnus  to 
carry  their  fxill  ahars  of  the  Induatrya  re- 
sponalblUtles.  The  record  of  achievement 
has  been  commendable,  and  I  bellsrs  the 
continued  success  of  the  local  public  power 
organlsatloda  In  wortinff  (or  tlis  pubUo 
Interest  la  assured. 
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Brit.  G*».  Ckailei  "Monk"  R.  Meyer  S«j« 
Diueateri  Here  ■>  Ae  Uwted  SUtei 
Mif  hi  H»Te  Blood  o«  Tkeir  H.Bd» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CAUFOMrtA 

O,  TBX  BOUSE  OF  BEPBBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20,  1967 
Mr.YODNOER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Frl- 
daTFebniary    3,    Brig.    Gen.    Charles 
•Monk"  R   Meyer,  former  commanding 
eenerul    Qui  Nhon  Support  Command. 
gSto  Vietnam,  addressed  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  ^<^«'  °"  .^l 
aublect     "DlssenUrs    Here     In    Unitea 
StitS^  Might  Have  Blood  of  American 
soldiers  on  Their  Hands.'    l^e  flas^ 
from  this  address,  as  published  in  the 
cS^onwealth  of  February  13.  follow: 
.■Oa^^^TTwu  Hn.  «  Hxn^  st»™  Might 
^^Bw»o    or    AnnicAN    Solohm    on 
•THsa  HAWoe" — M«t^ 
(From  .ddre-  by  Brig.  Oen.  Charle.  "M°^ 
BM«7«r  Jonner  commindlng  general.  Qui 
ShoTsupport  Command.  8ouUi  Vl.tnwn) 
-in  IB«0.  BO  Ohl  Mlnh  <Jecld«l  ^'  ">? 
noimp«l  •truKKle  In  the  •outh  mu«t  be  udea 

Sel^Ui.  lAO  Dong  (Communut)  Par^m 
SSol  in  SepMmbK  1960,  two  mAjor  UJt. 
TZtTkI  forth :  'to  carry  oat  the  loctoiut 
"TOlJSonm  North  Vietnam'  and  1o  Uberat. 

'^4S.'5ST*^gre«  Cl«.  for  'orT "i?,"' 
a  -teoad  national  united  front.'  Thi« 
J>onirut«-  this  became  "«  «»-^°'™ 
National  UberaUon  Front.'  D-P'fHanols 
^ni^on  that  th.  National  Liberation 
Front  wa«  formed  by,  and  r.pre.en«,  the 
J^l.  Of  south  Vietnam.  It  1.  ^"'""l''}"' 
tt^  the  Front  WM  H.nole  creation  and  la 
neither  Independent  nor  Southern. 

"HOMOAMDA,    »    MAJOa    WXAPOK 

-The  communut  regime  m  Hanoi  dliecu. 
wmSiu.  and  .upplle.  th.  ^llUcal  and  rjjl- 
Itary  eSort  to  conquer  the  BepubUc  of  Vlet- 
n^n.  All  control-political  and  ml'ltary- 
-  oome.  ultimately  from  the  Central  Com- 
mltM  of  North  Vietnam'.  CommunUt  Pwty, 
which  map.  out  broad  strategy.  In  addlUon 
H«.ol'.  Cintral  Re«»rch  Ag-'^'y  '";'^'°' 
an  elaborate  InteUlgence  network  In  South 
Vietnam  and  dlrecu  the  eit«n.lye  under- 
cover .cUvlUe.  of  the  Vletcong. 

"ICUtary  element,  of  th.  Vletcong  re  y 
mainly  on  guerrilla  tactic,  operate  g?"*"''' 
"oae  to  their  home  ar«u.,  and  depend  on  the 
local  population  for  loglrtlcal  'upport. 

•The  Vletcong  UM  propaganda  on  them- 
Hlve<  »  well  »•  on  their  enemlM. 

••The  tront-Une  Vletcong  Kjldler  ti  propa- 
.andlaed  to  the  extent  that  he  may  remain 
L  a  front-line  effective  flghwr  tor  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  In  doing  »o  mniet  groat- 
eTciaualtlea  upon  American  soldier..  Indi- 
cations of  non-«)Udarlty  m  our  pollde.  pro- 
vide .  ray  of  hope  and  nourtahment  to  the 
Vletcong  on  the  battlefield  and  give  them 
ln.pln.Uon  to  conUnue  This,  to  me,  con- 
tribute, to  the  loa.  of  American  life. 

••To  put  It  bluntly.  dlMenter.  here  to  the 
US.  might  well  have  the  blood  of  Amer- 
ican soldier,  on  their  hands. 

••The  core  of  the  Vleuong  training  .y»- 
tam  U  dlKlpUne.  The  Individual  »ldler 
U  required  to  memoriae  and  adhere  to  baalc 
codM  ol  conduct  which  put  him  In  the  poal- 
uon  of  a  hero,  a  patriot,  a  friend,  and  a 
protector  of  Iha  people.  Be  1>  never  allowed 
to  foregt  this  role. 
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-KOtUKS  OOT  Ua  TO  VnTCONCi   I.IN« 

••Perhap.  the  met  effective  reminder  U 
hi.  unit',  dally  IndoctilnaUon  and  aeu- 
crltlelKn  MMlon.  Bta  indoctrination  la  con- 
tinued and  relnforcKl,  hn  .uppoeed  motive, 
ir«  reviewed  and  discussed  by  the  group,  and 
he  1«  told  by  hu  leader  what  hi.  future  ac- 
tions will  be.  After  this,  he  must  eaplam 
his  reactions,  and  he  must  publicly  oonfM. 
and  crltldie  his  own  shortcomings  and  weaa- 
nene.  In  thought  and  deed. 

•The  Vletcong  very  Ingeniously  and  cleverly 
attempt  to  use  propaganda  to  sway  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Until  recenUy  one  of  thalr 
strongest  propaganda  line,  was  to  denounce 
the  Ajnertcans  as  imperialist,  who  had  come 
to  Vietnam  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  ex- 
ploit and  encroach  upon  the  Vietnamese  peo- 

'''"Bowever.  with  the  pre^nce  of  Korean 
forces,  a  third  party,  this  »dver«  trend  was 
turned   around   to  the   benefit   of   the  Free 

^^Ith  thTpresence  of  these  Korean  Forces 
It  was  relatively  easy  to  shoot  down  Vletcong 
accuMtlons  with  reterence  to  American  Im- 
perialism by  telling  all  levels  of  Vietnamese 
Sople  that  Koreans  were  Indeed  gr.telul  fcr 
JhTAmerlcan  support  In  Moving  South  Korea 
from  International  Communist  domination 
and  that  the  Americans  never  Interfered  with 
the  Internal  affairs  of  South  Korea  and  were 
certainly  not  ImpertaUstlc. 

^-^e  are  presently  Mme  4«.00O  Korean 
military  personnel  In  Vietnam  who  are  not 
only  making  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Free  World  effort  on  th.  battlefield  but  are 
aiding  materially  on  winning  the  minds  and 
hearU  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

"In  tactics  the  simple  but  effective  code  or 
the  Vtotcong  la:  -When  the  enemy  advances, 
withdraw,  when  he  defends,  harass:  when  he 
U  tired   attack:  when  he  withdraws,  pursue. 
AU  Vletoong  uctlo.  and  techniques  are  .Im- 
ply   embellishment,    on    this    basic    theme. 
Emphasis  Is  placed  on  speed,  »cur1ty,  sur- 
prli    and   deception.     The   Vletcong  at  all 
le^•els  exhibit  great  sklU  to  exploiting  any 
weaknesses  they  uncover  to  the  enemy. 
"aMBCsaxs  MOST  arracnvx 
"Vletoong  tacUcal  doetrtna  Is  based  on  one 
factor  more  than  any  other:  careful  prepara- 
tion.    OpersUona  are  planned  to  great  de- 
tail     and     are     based     upon     careful     and 
thorough  reconnaissance  and  up-to-date  In- 
telligence.    Careful  and  slow  preparation  Is 
maite  to  all  «pects  of  the  operation^     One* 
a  plan  Is  made  and  rehearsed,  the  Vletcong 
,e«n  reluctant  to  depart  or  deviate  from  it, 
thus  indicating  a  certain  Inflexibility. 

"One  of  the  most  effective  Vletcong  offen- 
ilve  tacUc^Tand  certainly  the  moat  famous, 
li  the  ambush.  The  normal  Vletcong  pracUce 
Is  to  ambush  along  roads,  trails,  streams,  and 
other  natural  route,  of  enemy  movement. 
Here,  the  Vletcong  abUlty  to  wait  patiently 
and  quleuy  u  most  apparent:  uniu  estab- 
lishing ambushes  have  been  known  to  remain 
in  place  for  periods  to  excess  of  ten  days. 

••TtJXN    OV»   A«T   SOCK 

"The  Vletcong  consistently  take  advantage 
of  any  laxity  of  securltj  on  the  part  of  their 
ODOonents.  They  WIU  often  feign  retreat 
with  one  unit  In  ordei  to  draw  the  enemy 
force  toto  an  ambuah  poslOon  prepared  by 
another  Vletcong  unit.  The  ambu^es 
themselves  are  generally  short,  violent  action, 
wltb  totense  fire  delivered  on  critical  polnU. 
followed  by  rapid  withdrawal 

■•The  Vletoong  make  extensive  use  of  rear 
Kuard  personnel  whose  mission  Is  to  delay 
the  pursuing  force  untu  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Vletcong  mato  force  Is  accomplished. 
At  other  times,  the  Vletcong  attempt  to 
evade  pursuit  by  hiding  or  blending  to  with 
the  local  civilians. 

•Hiding  places  used  by  the  Vletcong  are  al- 
most umlUeas.  although  undergrouiid  loca- 
tions appear   to   be   the  favorite.    Perhaps 


the  most  unique  kind  of  underground  hiding 
olaces  are  the  tunnel  systems,  of  which  many 
in  quite  extensive  and  unbeUevaWy  com- 
plex Thev  are  usually  built  to  a  ragtag, 
multi-level  form,  often  under  an  entire  ham- 
let with  plenty  of  entrances.  exlU,  ventlla- 
t'on  bol»,  aril  traps  to  deuy  searchtog 
enemy  foroea 

••CHOfPiaa  TmiF  sooBTTmsM 
■Vletcong  tacucs  also  Include  many  types  ol 
acuons  which  are  peculiar  to  unconven- 
tional warfare,  sucH  ss  terrorism,  ssboUge 
and  the  like.  For  acUoos  suoh  u  these,  the 
Vletcong  favor  use  of  a  variety  of  booby  traps 
and  mines,  cleverly  emplaced  to  locations  ol 
heavy  travel  or  concentration,  and  dMlgned 
to  harass,  slow  dovm,  confuse,  and  kUl  ine 
enemy  forces.  Booby  traps  with  trip  wires 
are  Klapted  to  fit  almost  any  rttustlon  where 
they  wlU  be  tripped  by  perK)nnel.  vehicles, 
and  even  hellcopteia. 

•■Besides  grenades,  the  Vletoong.  favorite 
device  lor  a  booby  trap  Is  probsbly  a  sharp 
spike  or  series  ol  spikes.  The  spikes  may  be 
sharpened  bamboo  sticks,  or  they  may  be 
barbed  wire  or  metal  spikes  emplaced  In 
wooden,  concrete,  or  metal  >>'«»•■,„  T)l^ 
spiked  devices  ore  generally  placed  to  ho  es 
•Jong  routes  of  movement  and  are  carefully 
cambouflaged  to  prevent  detection. 

"ViaTCOHO   BIATTO— W   O^"   SINO 

•-The  weapons  used  by  the  Vletcong  con- 
sist of  a  mixed  group  of  FrMich.  American, 
and  Communist  Block  Individual  and  crew 
served  weapons.  TH.  Individual  weapon  o( 
rT^rrtlla  UUkely  to  b.  a  fairly  modern 
rllto  or  carbine  of  Chtoese  OommunUt  manu- 
facture although  there  are  many  American 
carbines  and  M-1  rlfies  sUll  found  among 
the  Vletcong.  A  wide  variety  of  machine 
»uns  are  avalUbls  to  the  weapons  squad 
tS^  mortars  and  recolll««  rifle,  are  <M^ 
captured  American  pieces  or  copies  of  these 

"^TO^Vletcong  Midler  Is  weU  trained  or- 
ganlxed.  and  equipped  for  his  mission.  Be  Is 
an  elusive  and  determined  foe.  He  digs  In 
well  and  IS  a  master  at  using  camouflage  and 
the  art  of  decepUon.  Be  moves  mostly  si 
night  and  prefers  to  fight  under  cover 
of  darkn»».  B.  plans  his  operauons 
thoroughly.  Be  can  be  beaten  and  he  has 
been  b«it*n  badly.  And  the  American  sol- 
dier In  Vietnam  is  more  than  hU  match,  even 
on  the  Vletcong's  own  groitod." 
sHswiss  TO  wanTKK  at^ssnoMS  raon  Ftoos 
QaesUoD.  KOsot  bombtog  eesssUon  would 
have  on  UJB.  focoea'  morals  and  enemy  to- 
filtratlon?  .      ^      »^,„_ 

Answer.  Constant  Hanoi  cry  for  bombtog 
ce«atlon  indloauv.  they  are  belnghurt. 
Much  disease  snd  dsserUon  among  Commu- 
nist troops.  .,.«„„* 
QuesUon.  Our  totelUgenc*  on  Vletcong? 
Answer.  Very  good.  Vfeve  way.  of  obbsln- 
ing  daU  for  a  quits  aocuraM  mosaic  of  in- 

'*QSiuon.  (Bdwto  Bert).  Are  Russl.n 
•volunteer.^     operaUng    anti-aircraft    mls- 

'"SLwer.  Don't  know.  Despite  struggle  '■> 
Red  China  Ive  seen  no  attenuation  of  Vlet- 
cong effort.  Leads  me  to  think  Russians  are 
doing  lot  of  supplying. 

Question.  How  determine  whether  s  par- 
ticular Vietnamese  Is  Vletcong? 

Answer.  Kxtremely  difficult,  especially  tor 
Americana  If.  easier  for  Orientals;  Fot 
example,  two  old  women  were  cooking  rice. 
Vietnamese  decided  they  bad  too  much  ilce 
for  lust  two  women,  and  Bushed  out  hiding 
Vletcong.     Korean  forcee  do  good  work. 

QuesUon.  (BUaryH- Crawford.  Sr.l.  Bomb 
Buislan  Mlgs  sltttog  In  pUto  view  on  North 
Vietnam  airfields? 

Answer  Prom  a  military  point  of  view,  any 
lucrauve  target  should  be  destroyed.  1  can  t 
weigh  other  sspecta. 


QuesUon.  (Dr.  Von- T.  Ellsworth).  MUl- 
tary  training  of  Vletcong  soldiers? 

Answer.  Extremely  good,  much  of  It  by 
North  Vietnam  forces.  Their  dlsclpUns  Is 
top-notch  and  hardships  ara  overcome  by 
UleclpUne.  

OppotilioB  le  Forctga  Aid  Proiraa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vimctNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  20.  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  AppendU  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entlUed  "Again,  the  Big  Squander 
BUI."  published  In  the  Norfolk.  Va.. 
Ledger-Star   of    Monday,   February    13. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  editorial 
wax  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Again.  th«  Bio  Squahdb*  Bn.i 
Thl*  newspaper  U  opposed  to  the.  govcrn- 
tD»nf«  facelgn  aid  program.  a«  all  oT  our 
steady  reader*  mxisl  surely  be  aware.  But 
not  for  the  reasonj  President  Johnson  gave 
In  hi*  annual  request  for  the  dole.  Ulbut«. 
handout  or  whatever  one  wlabe*  to  caU  the 
International  arrangement  for  the  dlq>ersal 
or  American  aoseta. 

Mr  Johnson  says  some  people  may  be 
against  foreign  aid  b«auae  of  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam.  Some  people  may  be,  but 
others  were  against  our  foreign  aid  program 
before  Prance  ever  left  Indochina.  And  this 
newspaper  queaUona  our  foreign  aid  policy 
for  precisely  the  r«aaons  Mr.  J<rtin«on  says 
we  must  continue  to  ooniribute  fta  or  M  bil- 
lion a  year  to  rich  coimtry  and  mendicant 
country  alike. 

The  President.  In  one  of  those  statementa 
that  wldm  the  oredlbUlty  gap.  woxUd  have 
us  believe  that  foreign  aid  will  "reduce  the 
chances  trf  future  Vletnams."  Only  the  In- 
credibly naive  will  be  taken  In  by  this  kind 
of  claim,  elae  why  are  we  in  Vietnam  at  all? 
The  reooed  shows  that  we  had  spent  $100  tfll- 
llon  Uj  foreign  aid  before  Mr.  Johnson  es- 
calated the  fighting  there  from  10.000-plua 
soldiers  early  In  1964  to  400.000  early  In  1967. 
But  let  It  pass.  The  chief  reason  to  op- 
poae  the  foreign  aid  policy  of  this  country 
Is  that,  far  from  preventing  wan  such  as 
Vietnam,  the  policy  Invite*  the  kind  of  Inter* 
venUoa  that  has  us  so  deeply  involved  in 
Vietnam.  / 

Th*  policy  Invites  lnt«rveaklon.  because 
the  long  list  of  those  receiving  our  economic 
or  military  aid.  or  both,  numbers  70.  We 
have  an  interact  in  every  country  that  re- 
ceive* foreign  aid  from  us.  Usually  we  are 
told  that  It  la  something  called  "enlightened 
self-interest."  which  quite  readUy  translates 
Into  a  nonsensical  mfxb  called  "mutual  de- 
fence."    Seventy  countrtea? 

Nctw  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  wise  and 
truly  enlightened  foreign  aid  policy  would 
not  only  actuaUy  be  in  the  seU-lnterest  of 
the  United  States,  a  policy  of  that  sort  would 
almost  be  mandatory.  But  the  nations  that 
would  qualify  would  number  fewer  than  you 
can  count  on  one  hand.  Perhaps,  In  unusual 
circumsuncea,  one  or  two  more.  But  70 
oountrlea? 

SO  the  President  wanU  931  bUllon  tliU 
year,  or  •200.000,000  more  than  Congress  gav« 
him  last  fiscal  year.  The  country  does  prof- 
reea.  In  a  way,  for  there  was  a  time  when  for- 
eign aid  iMed  to  command  M  blUlon  or  mora 
from  an  obelsant  Congrasa. 


We  suggest  that  Congress  reduce  It  again 
this  year,  and  every  year  thereafter  \mtu  a 
pragmatic  approach  to  foreign  aid  is  adopted 
by  the  government.  What  we  are  doing  now 
is  ridiculous,  wasteful  and  dangerous  to  the 
extent  that  It  contlnuoualy  involves  us  in  the 
economic  sSaLrs  and  military  ventures  of 
those  we  aid  and  Invites  our  Intervention  In 
tbetr  quarrels. 


Let*s  Tax  AU  the  Wealth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or  LOOisXAMa 
Dl  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20,  lfS7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer to  any  tax  r8i.«  awaits  merely  the 
approval  of  Congress.  No  tax  Increase 
against  the  worker,  the  builder,  or  the 
productive  citizen  is  needed.  Simirfy  re- 
move the  exemptioij  .from  the  tax-free 
foundstionz. 

Billions  of  dollars,  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  the  American  worklngman  or  as  profits 
from  the  American  consumer  are  now 
accumulated  in  tremendous  funds — 
withdrawn  from  our  economic  system — 
given  preferential  no-tax  treatment,  and 
in  marvy  instances  turned  loose  to  finance 
anti-American  programs.  Some  have 
gone  so  far  afield  In  guided  objectives 
that  they  would  attack  and  destroy  the 
foundations  of  the  very  system  which 
accumulated  their  tremendous  wealth. 

No  plausible  reason  can  be  offered  as  to 
why  these  financial  giants  should  not  be 
brought  under  congressional  control  and 
made  to  pay  taxes  like  any  other  respon- 
sible person  or  corporation. 

Weighing  pros  and  cons  as  between 
taxes  on  the  worklngman  or  collecting 
taxes  from  these  plush,  diamond-studded 
corporations  which  operate  on  wealth 
exploited  from  the  common  man.  what 
choice  can  there  be?  Little  choice,  or 
even  reason  for  hesitancy.  The  tax-free 
foimdations  must  pay  their  equal  share, 
the  American  way. 

I  want  all  my  fellow  colleagues,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  solving  the  tax  prot>- 
lem.  to  be  able  to  read  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Osth's  commentary  on  ■Foundatloru  Fi- 
nance Subversion."  Therefore,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  her  com- 
mentary foUowlng  my  remarks: 

POOITOATIONS  PU*ANC«  SUBVMSIOH 

CongTMSloMl  hesrlng!  lniMtlg«tlng  ac- 
tlTltlM  <a  certain  largt  tai-tiempt  tounda- 
llOM  concluded.  In  the  mld-flfUe«,  th»t 
gnnu  were  [requently  ueed  bj  recipient  or- 
ganization! for  destroying  our  form  of  go»- 
emmenl  and  this  country  aa  estabUahed  by 
the  Founding  Pathera.  In  a  Bouae  apcecb 
on  Auguat  10.  1956.  tha  lata  Conunltl«« 
Chairman,  CarroU  Reece.  recited  eiamplea. 
One  Involved  a  Pord  Poundatlon  grant  In  Iha 
amount  or  a  million  dollara  to  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  which,  in  ttim. 
aponiored  the  World  Touth  Congreaa.  a  Com- 
munut front,  and  sent  a  delegat*  to  Iha 
World  Youth  Featlval  In  Fragile  in  1947,  an 
admittedly  Communlat  affair.  It  alao  advo- 
cated Red  Cblna'a  admlaalon  to  tha  Unlt«d 
NaUona. 

Another  devloua  grant  Involved  tha  Allrad 
Sloan    Poundatlon    Snanclng   publlc-affalra 


pamphlets,  aome  ot  which,  aald  CoDgreaiman 
R«ec«.  were  the  next  thing  to  Communlat 
leafleta.  They  were  aold  In  Communlat  book- 
atores  but  wiir»  alao  distributed  to  Ubnu-lea 
and  frequently  were  used  In  high  achoola. 

Congresaman  Reece  concluded  ahnost 
eleven  jeani  ago  that  the  evidence  la  plain 
that  the  leftlat  movement  in  tbla  country 
haa  penetrated  the  roundatlon  world  aa  con- 
acloualy  and  intentlonaUy  aa  did  the  Com- 
munlKU.  He  aald  It  waa  Incontrovertlbly 
eetabllahed  that  the  American  CommunlsLa 
were  directed  by  Moscow  to  Infiltrate  Ameri- 
can foundallona  and  to  use  their  funda  to 
promote  cummunlam  in  the  United  States. 
I  mention  thu  old  apeech  today  becauae 
It  la  imperative  for  taxpayers  to  realtee  theae 
foundatlona  not  only  are  flnanclng  revolu- 
tion m  the  United  States  through  grants  to 
aome  ot  the  moat  radical  of  the  clvU  rights 
groupa.  but  at  the  same  time  are  paying 
lor  aemlnara  and  publlcatlona  provided  by 
organizatlona  which,  from  their  Inception, 
have  been  dealgned  to  destroy  patrlotUm 
and  to  abolish  thla  nation  under  the  United 
Statea  Constitution  In  order  to  bring  about 
a  complete  aoclallst  world  government. 

Poundatlon  grajita  today  have  a  double 
purpose.  On  the  one  hand  they  finance  revo- 
lution on  the  atreeta  of  America,  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  finance  eflorta  to  tear  down 
our  love  of  country  and  our  pride  In  being 
an  American. 

If  organlratlona  tislng  foundation  granU 
were  not  tjuc-exempt  themaelvea,  the  grants 
would  not  be  forthcoming.  Then  they  could 
never  reach  the  American  people  with  their 
vicious  propaganda.  Thoae  of  you  who  have 
tried  to  raise  funds  for  enterprtsea  you  have 
thought  Important  know  quite  well  that 
without  the  money  you  caimot  succeed. 

There  is  a  publlcsfctlon  caUed  Foundation 
SetDB,  a  Bulletin  of  The  Poundatlon  Library 
Center  in  Baltimore.  Maryland.  It  reports 
bimonthly  on  foundation  grants  over  the 
sum  of  (10.000.  Scanning  through  the  U- 
suea  of  last  March.  July.  September,  and  the 
current  one  for  January  1967.  one  can't  help 
but  notice  the  huge  sums  given  to  organlaa- 
tlona  established  to  change  thla  eountfy  Into 
something  resembling  the  Soviet  nnlon  at 
worst,  or  socialist  England  at  baat.  Our 
forefathers  left  the  "Old  World"  to  find  In- 
dependence and  freedom  here.  WiU  we  lose 
our  heritage  by  Ignoring  the  dangera  Inher- 
ent in  many  tax-exempt  foundations?  Will 
we  permit  tax-exempt  or^nlaatlona  to  fi- 
nance Red  revoluuon  In  the  United  Statea? 
Aooordlng  to  law  no  organization  receiving 
tai-elemptlon  may  uae  lu  funds  for  pollO- 
cal  purposes.  Tet  types  of  organlaatlons  I 
apeak  of  are  very  frankly  political.  They  are 
alao  subversive  to  our  form  of  government. 
Such  recent  grants  Include,  for  example, 
the  Taconlc  FoundaUon  granting  |S3,744  to 
the  League  lor  Industrial  Democracy:  110.000 
to  the  Southern  Student  Organlxlng  Oom- 
mlttee  granted  by  the  New  World  Founda- 
tion: »37S,000  to  the  Cltliens  Cruaade 
Against  Poverty  granted  by  the  Pord  Founda- 
tion 940000  to  CORE  granted  by  the  Albert 
A.  Ust  FoundaUon:  Field  FoundaUon  gift* 
to  the  South  Carolina  Council  on  Human 
ReUtlons  In  the  amount  of  917.000.  to  Martin 
Luther  King's  Southern  ChrlsUan  Leadership 
Conference  In  the  amount  of  933.7S0.  to  the 
Tennessee  Council  on  Human  ReUtlons  In 
the  amount  ot  925.0O0.  to  the  VS  NaOonal 
Student  Association  In  the  amount  of  970.- 
000.  Theae  are  only  a  few  aamplee  of  many 
that  could  be  cited. 

The  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  Just 
menUoned.  has  been  frank  In  Its  advocacy  of 
aoclallsm.  It  la  avowedly  eoclallsUc  and  has 
openly  operated  aa  an  educaUonal  arm  M 
the  Soclallat  Party  Congressman  Reece  dia- 
cuMed  It  In  his  19S«  speech  becauae  It  had 
long  been  a  recipient  of  Foundation  money. 
a*  expUlned  that  the  foundaUona  which 
provide  funds  to  auch  organlaaaons  as  the 
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Luffo*  for  Industrial  Democracy  a.re  exempt 
from  pAylng  t*xM,  and  la  turn  LbeM  smalltf 
organli^Uana  Uke  the  LID  are  alao  exempt 
from  paying  t&xea.  So  we  have  »  sltufttlon 
of  large  foundatloiu  ilnacclng  wnaUer  one*. 

Other  OTffanlzatlona  I  mentioned,  luch  a* 
MarUn  Luther  KLDfi  8CLC.  and  the  South- 
em  Students  Organltlng  Committee  are  also 
small  tax-exempt  organUatlona.  How  do  you 
leel  about  their  not  having  to  pay  taxce 
when  you  know  perfectly  well  from  dally 
newB  that  they  are  Involved  In  revolutionary 
political  actlvttlea?  They  send  out  plea«  for 
fund*  and  BtrwM  the  tact  that  Qnanclal  gilts 
may  be  deducted  from  one's  Income  taxes. 

Speaking  of  such  "intermediary  organlaia- 
tlona"  as  these,  Congre»«man  Reece  said  they. 
a«  well  as  the  grvat  tax-exempt  foundaUons 
themeelvee,  have  come  Into  the  control  of 
ihoee  conscloualy  and  actively  to  the  left 
politically,  wmie  most  people  think  of  the 
term  eubverslon.  to  describe  actlvltiea  of  the 


Is  the  Rockefeller  Brothen  Fund  giving  %\9. 
500  to  the  United  Nations  InsUtute  for  Tram- 
Ing  and  Beaearch  for  preparation  at  papers 
of  Ralph  Bunche.  Doubtless  thla  research 
win  not  include  the  49-page  paper  Arohlbakl 
Roosevelt,  son  of  President  Tbeodwe  Roose- 
velt, sent  to  Harvard  Prealdent,  Or.  Nathan 
M.  Puscy.  This  dted  chapter  and  verse  the 
Marxist  record  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  and  the 
Communist  front  organizations  in  which  he 
choose  to  Involve  hlmaell  for  many  year*.  It 
•eems  Dr.  Buncbe  was  being  nominated  tor 
the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers  In  1»S»  and 
Archibald  Roosevelt,  as  a  1917  gradual*,  was 
having  none  of  It.  Now  when  anyone  brings 
up  the  matter  of  Ralph  Bunche's  past,  that 
gentleman  calls  the  person  "part  of  the  luna- 
Uc  fringe,  sick  In  the  head."  (1)  Just  why  a 
UJJ.  In«tltut«  la  going  to  favor  us  with  Dr. 
Bunche's  "papers"  at  this  time  is  a  mystery 
unless  he  needs  a  pubUclty  build-up  to  run 
for  Senator  Jacob  Javlts'  9enat«  seat  if  Javlta 
decide*  to  r\m  for  Vlce-Prertdent  In  "68.  ThU 
rumor  was  In  Um  air  back  In  May  of  19C2 


out  and  out  criminal  Communist  conspiracy. 

Mr    Reece  went  further  and  explained  this     ^    ,,   ,.  j  «    . 

^  bv^.  7<J?na»aoni.  tor  th.  promoUon  of     wb,n  R^lph  BuncSe  .poke  to  th. Unlwd  Auto 

^b2LrV«S?^lon.    Th.  cimmltw.  In-      Work,™    Conv.nUon   »"   A'}!^""  S,''".,"/ 

called  any  who  criticize  the  UN.  "righUst  de- 
tractorB  and  other  lunatic  fringe  groups" 
(3)  Apparently  his  vocabulary  in  this  regard 
la  Bocnewhat  limited. 


soelaUam  la  subversion.  The  Coounlttee 
vestlgating  foundations  was  severely  crltl- 
dsed  by  the  whole  social  1st- communist  com- 
plex In  the  United  States  for  so  accurately 
ilMUiltiliiQ  the  term,  subversion.  Beece  de- 
claxvd  that  the  socialist  In  the  United  States 
preferv  to  have  thU  term  confined  to  Com- 
munist penetration.  But.  he  continued,  the 
term,  "subversion,"  denotes  an  undermining. 


Other  grants  to  organlsoUons  in  the  world 
government  complex  Include  the  Old  Domin- 
ion Poundatlon's  giving  »45.000  to  AtlanUc 
Council  of  the  United  States,  the  Pord  Foun- 


in  thU  sense  the  promo^     datlon".  giving  WSS.OOO  to  Instltul*  of  Inter- 


a  chipping  away. 

tlon  of  socialism  Is  clearly  subversive  of  our 
Institutions.  In  fact.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
sabT«r«Ion  throu^  •ociallsm  offers  us  a  far 
internal  danger  than  the  threat  of 


Carroll  Reece  explained  that  statement. 
He  »ld,  "There  Is  no  doubt  that  socialism 
and  communism  go  hand  in  hand.  The  So- 
cialist may  hate  the  Communist,  but  the 
Communist  loves  the  Socialist.  The  Com- 
munist knows  that  If  the  SoclaUst  is  able 
to  get  the  upper  hand  and  to  destroy  a 
captcallstic  system,  the  Communist  can 
quickly  take  over." 


naUonal  Education,  the  Pord  Poundstlon's 
giving  ILOOCOOO  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Lehman  Foundation  giving 
l&O.OOO  to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
One  could  devote  hours  simply  reciting  the 
grants  given  by  large  tax-exempt  foundations 
to  Mnaller  tax-exempt  Intermediaries  to  use 
in  subverting  our  form  of  govcrnment. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  the  lifting  of 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  these  organizaUons 
by  the  Treasury.  This  will  never  be  done  so 
iMig  as  Congress  bows  down  to  political  ex- 
pediency, allowing  Itself  to  be  pressured  into 
rpmainlng  silent  In  regard  to  these  vital  areas. 


This  question  was  answered  very  clearly 
In  an  editorial  In  the  January  18,  1967, 
lasue  of  Wfestem  Newa,  published  In 
Hamilton,  Mont.  This  la  a  reDort  on  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment project.  In  Montana-  The  edi- 
torial Is  entitled  "A  Challenge  to  Citi- 
zens."   It  states  In  part: 

The  approach  of  Involving  all  segments  of 
the  coun*  7's  population  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems Is  spearheoded  and  guided  by  the  super- 
visors of  the  Bitter  Root  SoU  Conservation 
District-  The  supervlsori  are  assisted  by  a 
coordinator.  The  program  has  the  backing 
of  the  Ravalli  and  Missoula  County  Commis- 
sioners and  many  civic  organizations. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  original  In  the 
concept  of  the  Bitter  Root  VaUey  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  program. 
Democracy  was  conceived  and  founded  on 
the  principles  that  the  public  be  k^;>t  in- 
formed and  that  the  people  aggreaslvely  exer- 
cise their  rlghU  and  privileges  as  citizens  by 
acUvely  participating  in  decision  making  and 
In  solving  local,  state,  and  national  issues. 
People  gather  strength  and  enthusiasm  when 
applying  democratic  processes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unajilmous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  CaaixKNOB  TO  CrrxEKHS 

It  was  a  heartening  experience  to  observe 
lay  dtlsens  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  program  discussing 
procedures  and  poUcles  fox  tackling  solu- 
tions of  problems  at  making  the  Bitter  Root 
valley  a  better  place  !n  which  to  Uv*. 

The  approach  of  involving  all  segments  of 
the  county's  population  to  solve  local  prob- 
letns  Is  spearheaded  and  guided  by  the  super- 
visors of  the  Bitter  Root  Soil  Conservation 
District.     The  supervisors  are  ssalsted  by  a 
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«"■'   "ZT'-I^l-   «.^..i    «ntBnftt(ftn«   like  with  Ibe  new,  more  conservative,  Congreee  Lnatnct.      ine  BupersiBora  w  bmumiu  uj  > 

We   need    "<>"  ,f"'^ViJ''P^|'^'^J'"  „^  ariorlt,  perhap.  a  Joint  committee  of  coonllnator.     The  program  ha.  the  b«:klng 

_J.   «)   people  wm   "^^"l^^.^'.^^^'Z  ^  HOUM!.  cSoId  be  peiauaded  U,  mveetl-  <,,  the  Ravalli  «.d  MKeoula  Count,  Commla- 

'""°H*°°>^„»»t^,S^t3r.«lISS?hlp  gat.     tax-exempt     fouSdallon.     and     their  .loner.  and  manr  civic  organliaUona. 

much  mUconMptWna^t  the  KlaU^wp  P^       granta,  with  an  eye  to  eliminating  j,  „  ^lund  that  tHH  program  hul  It.  ortgln 

°' "^     ir^  ^M.rS^n.  iT.Dt?c?oM  iS-  uSr   tax^«empt  rtatue.     80  long  a.  theee  m  a  «,n.ervatlon-ori.nted  organlmUon.   Un- 

t^„r?-e^^Sl^S5rvS£t   SufvUtt  re^utlonary.  .'Ci.verBve  organlMtlon.  have  doubtedl,  thl.  wa.  becau«  of  a  reallxatJon 

^-^°SlfK3r"^-T:;  sii'rwVrtreSSe-irdo-wn'sirr  ^.-r^sr.^r^^"^^^ 

Sbr-S^r-^-"^^^*^''  ^brf:;^«Ua^^nSi«^1?^-"^"  ^_<>f^..r,c.ture.  water,  ,<^t,  and  graa. 

TF-^^Hh^r^^r'Ss^  ^j^',o:^^^^x:-rr.,:^A  .ji^Z'.T^'V^''^^'^^::^"'^'''^- 

!nrr.^-,r"r.ifS".o^Ki^'rigi^  ^^^^^^  rsrc^-'-^rsrr^drrr 

ploltlve  moUves,   There  should  not  have  been 
any  question  on  the  part  of  those  preaent 


Tide  funds  for  radical  so-called  religious 
groups,  two  examples  being  the  Bunnen 
PoundaUon   granting   »:30,13S   to  Protestants 

rcSSTh^-^t.-^'f.'^.c^'^-re    Re«H„ceC..«^.B..«dD.«l.p....    ^l^'i^^'^^^P^^^^^, 

American  Friends  Service  Committee.     The 


POA0  was  organized  by  soclallsU  and  one 
of  lU  main  operations  has  been  to  split  and 
divide  Christianity  by  attacking  Roman 
Catholicism.  Many  fundamentalist  Chris- 
tians have  Bupportod  the  POAU  because  they 
have  been  led  to  beUeve  Roman  Catholicism 
can  be  equated  with  Red  Communism  In 
wanting  to  take  over  the  world.  They  bava 
failed  to  look  into  the  founders  and  sup- 
porters of  the  organization  to  see  they  have 
followed  the  Marxist  rule  of  divide  and  con- 
quer: split  all  religions,  cast  aspersion  upon 
them,  divide  them,  then  eUmlnate  them  all. 
As  to  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, religious  Quakers,  (or  Friends,  as 
they  ar«  known)  have  tried  to  make  It  clear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MoHTAHa 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  ONITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  20,  1967 
Mr.  MITCAU'.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  1  had  the  privilege  of  Joining  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
THTl  and  several  other  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  cosponsortng  8 
852,  a  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 


lema  awaiting  aolutlon.  It  wa.  made  clear 
that  aolvlng  threee  problem,  require,  the  tal- 
ent, and  aklll.  of  all  realdenu  of  the  area. 
There  wae  no  doubt  expreeaed  about  bring- 
ing people  and  problem,  together — or  wheth- 
er thl.  approach  wa.  popular.  It  was  ac- 
cepted a.  being  right. 

There  i«  nothing  new  or  original  In  the 
concept  01  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  Reeource 
Oonaervatlon  and  Development  program. 
Democracy  wa.  conceived  and  founded  on  the 
principles  that  the  public  be  kept  Informed 
and  that  the  people  aggreealvely  exerclM 
their  rlghU  and  prlvllegea  a.  dtlxens  by 
actively  partlclpaUng  In  declxlon  making  and 
In  solving  local,  state,  and  national  Usues 
People  gather  strength  and  enthuslonn  when 


they  wanr^^^J^^c^'jt-tWVhj^     f^Zli<ir^  to^^t  ^'r^lr.c^^g ^[    ^,^,'S.''^:^'^'^^  n^llTmw 


deals  In  radical  political  themea  rather  than  pi^na  for  works  of  Improvement  of  rec- 
ui  reugion  as  such.  reatlon  on  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 
Now  se  to  ths  huge  tax-exempt  foundation,  mgnts  In  resource  conservation  and  de- 
nnanrlng  subversion  through  grant,  to  one-  velopment  projects. 
rSSih^^'SSSlut'^r/  mX  Teit  some  ^u^ve  aslted  WTbati.  a  re«,urce 
uSud  8tat«a  into  one  socialist  world-hare  conservation  and  development  project? 


SCD  supervisor  structure. 

Residents  of  the  valley  should  be  grateful 
to  the  sponsors  of  the  RC&D  program  and  to 
a  few  local  ciusens  who  have  cooperated  to 
revive  democraUc  processes  and  put  them  to 
work  to  improve  economic,  social,  cultural 


uid  other  aspects  of  life  In  the  Bitter  Boot 
valley. 

A  vacuum  has  too  long  existed  In  proce- 
dures that  require  an  above- the-board  ap- 
proach which  brings  local  dtisens.  their 
agencies  and  their  elected  representatives  to- 
gether. The  RC&D  program  provides  a  for- 
mat for  dealing  more  effectively  with  con- 
servation, economic  and  social  problems 
affecting  the  interesU  of  all  people  in  the 
valley. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  local  SCS  tuper- 
visors  assumed  leadership  In  devising  a  pro- 
gram for  filling  this  vacuum.  It  could  have 
been  filled  long  ago  by  any  imaginative  and 
courageous  private  or  public  organUatlon 
genuinely  interested  In  public  causes. 

Zt  was  repeatedly  emphaalzed  that  success 
of  the  RC4iD  venture  hinges  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  lay  citizens  to  sacrifice  precious 
time  and  energy  to  work  with  technically 
trained  people  in  analyzing  information  made 
available  to  them  to  make  the  Bitter  Root 
valley  a  better  place  to  live. 

This  first  annual  meeting  where  a  few 
reprceentatlves  of  schools,  churches,  busi- 
nesses, agencies  met  with  representatives  of 
city  and  oounty  governments  was  too  poorly 
attended.  Surely,  everyone  who  did  attend 
caught  a  glimpse  as  to  bow  the  many  frus- 
trating problems  confronting  school  admin- 
istrators, local  representatives  of  city,  county 
and  federal  agencies  and  even  businesses 
could  be  brought  to  the  light  of  day.  No 
problems  are  ever  solved  by  sweeping  them 
undN  the  rug. 


Happy  Birtbdart  Jimmy  Durante 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   KSW    TOSK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moruiav.  February  20.  1967 
tAi.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  here- 
with an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Abe  E. 
Eljsensteln  for  the  East  Side  News,  a  local 
weekly  published  for  and  widely  read 
throughout  my  congressional  district,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  74th  birthday  of  that 
well-beloved  Jimmy  Durante. 
The  editorial  follows: 

HaFPT    BniTHDiT,    JiMMT    DtTSANTK 

(By  Abe  E.  Elsenstetn) 
Jimmy  Durante  Is  one  of  East  Side-New 
York's  famed  beloved  native  sons.  He  is  one 
of  America's  truly  loveable  great  star  come- 
dian and  entertainer  of  stage,  screen,  radio 
and  television.  He  Is  an  exceptionally  gen- 
erous human  being,  young  at  heart,  a  genius 
in  his  own  way,  and  a  great  American  of 
Italian  parentage. 

The  warm-hearted  troubadour  with  that 
famous  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  proboecls,  son  of 
Bartelemo  and  Rosa  Mllllno  Durante,  was 
b«-n  on  Feb.  10,"  1893.  at  90  Catherine  Street 
and  raised  In  what  was  then  one  of  the 
toughest  slum  dlatrlcts  on  the  Lower  East 
Side,  The  Five  Point  Section.  His  beloved 
mother,  Rosa,  died  In  1931.  His  father,  a  kind 
and  gentle  lover  of  humanity,  owned  a  barber 
shop  at  113  Cherry  Street.  Bartelemo  died  In 
1940,  at  Lhe  age  of  ninety-three. 

James  Francis  Durante. 'five  foot  seven, 
weighing  156  pounds,  has  blue  eyes,  a  prowl- 
ing walk,  a  husky  voice  and  incredible  energy, 
is  the  youngest  of  four  children,  three  boys 
and  a  girl.  Jimmy  was  baptised  et  East 
Side's  famed  St.  James  Catholic  Church  St  23 
Ohver  Street.  He  attended  P^.  1  and  sold 
newspapers  after  school  In  City  Hsll  Park, 
where  It  Is  said  he  bad  the  loudest  newsboy's 


voice.  Each  of  the  four  children  played  a 
musical  Instrument.  One  of  his  brothers, 
Albert,  in  latar  years,  became  a  policeman. 
He  had  a  beat  near  the  old  Porsytbe  Street 
Baths. 

The  former  "Ragtime  Jimmy,  King  of  Har- 
lem." first  worked  for  his  father  In  the  bartier 
shop.  He  began  his  career  In  music  as  an 
entertainer  In  Diamond  Tony's^and  at  Carey 
Walsh's  in  Coney  Island,  at  Harlem's  Alamo, 
and  in  Chinatown's  Chathnm  Club  on  Doyer 
Street. 

'"Schnoezola"  later  organized  a  small  Dixie- 
land band.  and.  in  19I&,  met  Eddie  Jackfon. 
the  high  hat  cakewalker  and  baritone,  with 
whom  he  teamed  up  to  open  the  Club 
Durante  and  was  joined  by  the  late  Xicni 
Clayton,  one  of  vaudeville's  top  shoe  dancers, 
to  form  the  famous  trio. 

Jimmy  Durante  found  success  in  the 
movies  when  the  trio  act  broke  up.  He  made 
his  first  film,  "Roadhou^e  Night."  in  1928. 
He  starred  in  Broadway  bits  like  "Zlegfeld 
Show  Girl."  "Show  Boat,"  "Strike  Me  Plnlf." 
"Jumbo,"  "Stars  In  Your  Eyes,"  and  the  "New 
Yorkeis."  He  made  his  debut  in  television 
In  October.  1950. 

Composer  of  songs  ("I'm  Jimmy.  Lhat  Well 
Dressed  Man"),  and  member  of  ASCAP. 
Durante  is  the  redplant  of  the  Oeorge  Foster 
Peabody  Award,  The  Newspaper  Guild  of  N.T. 
Special  Page  One  Award,  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
Plaque,  and  other  honors.  On  Feb.  1.  1967. 
he  received  the  highest  award  from  the  Cath- 
olic Youth  Organization  of  New  York.  "The 
Club  of  Champions  Gold  Medal." 

Jinmiy  E>urante  married  the  former  noted 
actress  Margie  Uttle  on  Dec.  14.  1960.  at 
St.  Malachy  Church  in  New  York.  They 
have  an  adopted  daughter.  Cecilia  Alicia 
Durante. 

East  Slders.  New  Yorkers,  friends  every- 
where. Salute  and  Congratulate  you,  Jimmy 
Durante  (who  brought  sunshine  and  laugh- 
ter into  the  hearts  of  all  listeners,  viewer*, 
and  Durante  fans)    on  your  74th  birthday. 


The  TeaduBf  of  Morality  Has  Not  Been 
Tabooe4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnusiNtA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  20.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrghiia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  AppendU  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Teaching  of  Morality  Haa 
Not  Been  Tabooed."  written  by  E>avld 
Lawrence,  and  published  in  U.S.  News 
b  World  Report  of  February  13.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teaching  or  MosAt-rrr  Has  Not  Bexk 

Tabocko 

(By  David  LsaTence) 

It  seems  clear  that  to  order  the  recital  of 
prayer  in  the  public  schools — or  scriptural 
readings — is  subject  to  challenge  by  the 
courts  as  unconstitutional.  Because  we 
have  varied  religious  sects,  there  Is  a  fear 
among  some  of  them  that,  if  the  principle 
of  prescribed  prayer  is  once  accepted,  we 
may  ultimately  find  ourselves  with  "an  es- 
tablishment of  religion."  which  Is  specifi- 
cally prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

However  beneficial  religious  exercises  or 
prayers  could  be  as  a  part  of  the  currlcuttim 
In  the  schools,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
against  them.     The  practical  problem   now 


ts  how  to  attain  is  a  legal  and  constitutional 
manner  aome  equivalent  of  that  which  is 
being  prohibited  In  a  formal  way  in  the 
schools. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  Is  a  greater 
need  than  ever  for  teaching  school  chUdr«n 
a  code  of  good  behavior  in  ttie  cocnmunity. 
We  are  hearing  on  every  side  the  claim  that 
JuvenUe  delinquency,  adult  crime  and  many 
of  the  other  unpleasant  occurrences  In  our 
social  life  arc  directly  or  indirectly  attribut- 
able to  an  absence  of  religious  training  or 
at  least  to  a  failure  to  teach  morality  during 
a  highly  Impressionable  period  In  human 
life. 

To  understand  what  is  permissible  teach- 
ing in  this  controversial  field,  we  must  not 
overlook  a  significant  footnote  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  r«nder«]  on  June  35.  I96'J. 
Tills  was  the  famous  case  in  which  the  High 
Court  struck  down  a  prayer  prescribed  by 
New  York  State  for  Its  public  schools.  The 
footnote  reads  as  follows: 

"There  is  of  course  nothing  in  the  decision 
reached  here  that  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  school  children  and  others  are  offi- 
ctaJly  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents, 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  officially  espoused  antheoss  which  In- 
clude the  composer's  professions  of  faith  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  manifestations  in  our  public  life  of 
belief  In  Ood.  Such  patriotic  or  ceremonial 
occasions  bear  no  true  resemblance  to  the 
unquestioned  religious  exercise  that  the 
Slate  of  New  York  has  sponsored  In  this 
instance." 

The  Court,  moreover,  has  lio  by  means 
repudiated  the  concept  that,  apart  from 
formal  religions  or  secretartan  theses,  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  morality  can  be  taught 
In  the  public  schools  and  thus  promote  bet- 
ter citizenship.  It  Is  pertinent,  tberefore.  to 
refer  to  a  statement  of  policy  and  position  on 
religion  in  public  education  Jointly  adopted 
by  the  Symigogue  Council  of  America  and 
the  National  CommuiUly  Relations  Advisory 
Council,  which  says: 

"Insofar  as  the  teaching  of  'spiritual  val- 
ues' may  be  understood  to  signify  religious 
teaching,  this  must  remain  as  It  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  the  home,  the  church 
and  the  synagogue.  Insofar  as  it  is  under- 
stood to  signify  the  teaching  of  morality, 
ethics  and  good  citizenship,  a  deep  oonunlt- 
ment  to  such  values  has  been  successfully 
inculcated  by  our  put>Uc  schools  In  succese- 
stve  generations  of  Americans.  The  public 
schools  must  continue  to  share  responsibil- 
ity for  fostering  o\ir  conunltment  to  these 
moral  values,  without  presenting  or  teach- 
ing any  sectarian  or  theological  sources  or 
sanctions  for  such  values." 
*  Hence,  instead  of  becoming  preoccupied 
with  equivocal  arguments  about  voluntary 
and  involuntary  prayer  or  about  some 
formula  for  holding  rcligloua  exercises,  we 
shaU  make  more  progress  by  concentrating 
on  the  task  of  teaching  morality  in  our  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  and  In  our  oolleges. 

We  can  explain  to  children  in  the  claas- 
room  why  it  has  been  declared  morally 
wrong  to  steal  another  person's  property. 
We  can  teach  our  youth  why  It  is  wrong  to 
kill  or  to  engage  in  violence.  We  can  edu- 
cate our  future  citiaens  on  the  importance  of 
obeying  the  law  and  what  disobedience 
means. 

The  controversy  over  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  on  prayer  has  reflected  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  see  that  our  school  children 
get  the  benefits  of  moral  teachings.  But  It 
can  be  persuasively  argued  that  these  same 
benefiu  may  still  be  achieved  without  sec- 
tarian doctrines  being  preached  in  the  school- 
room. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment,  of  course,  that 
voluntary   prayer   is    not    being    permitted. 
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other  people'  religion,  to  aup^rwde  all  etae^ 
SSr,lS«  the  Supr«ne  Court  ha.  m«l«  the 
rule  It  mu«l  be  ol>eyed.  _    ,•,. 

complete  rtlence  In  the  ichool.  on  lie 
,u™t.on  of  morality.  »°""'»--  "?^.^ 
Tragic  in  if  conKquence..  Already  "»«^»" 
■L^r  heallant  today  to  touch  tuo  aubject. 
I^^c.  ^  .Jeh^or  can  readily  be  taughtln 
the  Khool.  without  reterence  to  any  p«- 
UculS  religion,  -e  ahould  •■^"'-^""'^ 
itv  and  lood  oUlienahlp  and  mate  theae 
tS;,l^n  mS«r«  p«t  o«  th«  dally  caUmdar 
In  the  public  Khool*. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  WAHS 

or   KKKTUCKT 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  aEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20.  ISW 
Mr    WATTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
Uke  to  caU  to  the  attenUon  of  oiu-  peo-  . 
pie  an  article  which  aPPe"^ "?  Jf^'' 
February  U.  19«1.  edition  ot  the  Loub- 
vUle  Times,  concerning  o™  "f?"  "7 
dedicated  servants.  H.  H.  Morrta.  Post- 
master. House  of  RepresenUUvea: 
KWTCcitiAM    Moaan    H*a   Eyht    CoNoaos- 
MAN'a  NcKaia 
fBy  William  Orelderl 
W*sMm<m.»-Ilep.  L.  Mendel  '"""J*' 
influential   chairman    ot    ">», ,»?^J^jJ^ 
Bervloea  Committee,  once  called  bun.     tne 
^  SSn  peTpound  In  the  VS.  Capllol." 
^rB  H    (Bap)  Morn.,  that  aewn*  appro- 
prlale-he  only  weigh.  IM  pound. 

Morrla  1.  a  JaunUy  little  guy  "Oo"""  » 
blgVln  and  sin  TrunOin  gla--.  »n^  .p~J. 
w"  a  genial  twang  that  fairly  alng.  My 
Old  Kentucky  Borne.'*  >.„„. 

Be  came  to  Waahlngton  from  hi.  home 
toSS  Sl»e.  C«ue.  Ky.,  with  f «  ^^- 
JSodlng  that  he  would  atay  for  two  yew.. 
SiTwi  35  yeara  »go  Now  eT«Tone  around 
Capitol  Hill  know.  him. 

HI.  olSce  wall  1.  covered  with  the  auto- 
naphed  photo,  of  Important  people  from 
John  F  Kennedy  to  AdolphBupp. 

Ari«>n.  Congre«man  ««^„"5^  '", 
Krtbed  hU  picture:  For  Hap  Monl^that 
^rlo».  learleM  Mge  MOlhMyer.  phllo»pher 
and  master  of  the  m»llB."  _       _  „• 

M^ru  1.  po.tma.l.r  for  the  O.8.  Bou«  of 
RepteBentatWe..  He  wa.  duly  .lect«l  to  th.t 
^mon  ag»ln  thU  year  by  the  438  congr— 

■"IT.  mr^J^al^S.  ,.r,loe  that  In  .olum. 
1.  roughly  equivalent  to  the  City  of  Lexing- 
ton    HIS  salary !«»» .700. 

•somebody  Uld  one  time  that  I  wa.  the 
hlgheal-pild  po.tma.wr  In  ««"""''« 
stluui  ■•  Morn.  »ld.  "I  told  'em.  'Yeui.  But 
I-ve   got    the   mo.t   diwlngutehed    clientele. 

"^^rom  hi.  bM«ment  olBce  In  the  I^ngwortb 
Hou«  Offlce  Building,  Morrla  dlrectt  ">  oper- 
ation that  U  Uke  no  other  port  ofllce  In  ine 

°°H°»"crew  of  83  Kirter.  .nd  carrl.r.  make, 
four  drllverle.  a  day  lo  the  thr«  Bou«  oOce 
building,  along  Independence  Avenue— plua 
one  delivery  on  Sunday. 

■Youd  bo  aurprwed."  MorrU  "Id.  how 
many  member,  come  up  to  their  office  on 
Sunday  )u.t  to  tiad  their  new^wpen.  U 
they  dldnt  have  that  Sunday  dell.ery.  th.y  d 


ralM  heU.    Tha  only  day  w»  .hut  down  U 
Chris  tmaa." 

nicB  or  nan,  it  •  unoJow 
During  a  year',  time.  th»  Houm  member, 
wm  receive  roughly  in.8   mUllon  piece,  of 
mau-and  they  wlU  Mnd  out  ev«i  more  to 

their  conatltuena.  .. 

■■Thu  U  their  ufellne.  more  or  leM.  Moc- 
rl.  Mplalned.  They  complijln  a  «  "i^JUt 
getting  an  awful  lot  of  mall,  but  I  »ld  the.. 
Tew  Jember.  that,  when  it  fall,  off  and  you 
Sont  get  «>  much.  that',  when  you  .hould 

Start  worrying."  , ,„ 

All  of  Morrt.'  .tan  are  patronage  employe., 
.noolnted  by  senior  Democratic  congreeamen. 
jK^he'  He  amt  wa.  elected  PO«^«; 
in  1B55  by  the  DemocraUc  caucu._^  ^'51^^ 
help  of  the  Kentucky  delegation,  he  defeated 

'  'ifS^^^T^r,  .former  Kentucky  ...  DU- 
trlct  congr«Jman.  wa.  on  the  Way  and 
Mean.  Committee  and  he  wa.  M.rt  of  my 
Sinpalgn  manager."  Morrl.  «ld.  "It  dldn  t 
Surt  any  when  theM  new  memtar.  came 
in  to  talk  about  their  committee  aMlgnmenU. 
He  could  kind  of  .weeten  It  up  for  me. 

U  the  Democrat.  lo«  majority  control  Of 
the  Hou«.  then  Morrt.  U  '"""-"^"y^' 
of  hi.  job.  But.  a.  he  »y..  "I-ve  been  awful 
?ortuni.e  In  two  thlng»-tbe  Democrat,  have 
teen  in  a  long  time  and  I've  got  an  awful  lot 
of  friend.  " 

f»TaoN»o«  woaKia  smca  ma 
He  ha.  been  living  happily  with  the  perlU 
of  patronage  .Ince  1932  when  he  «^  «» 
work  M  a  doorkeeper  at  the  Hou«  H>eaker . 
lobby  the  ante-chamber  where  congreKunen 
retire  tor  a  unoke  or  an  Informal  caucu.. 

Tw«  at  the  Onlveralty  of  Kentucky  for 
two  year.,  ■  he  recaUed.  "but  I  left  the  unl- 
.^I'rilke  -o  many  did— hen  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky  went  under.' 

(Moms'  lather.  Joe  W.  Morn..  ^  P"' 
ceied  hhn  on  the  Hill  a.  ^cretary  U>  Con- 
2^an  Jome.  C.ntrell  In  the  ^'^  »f  •^' 
Mon^la  went  on  to  become  an  aMlatant  In 
thi  lim^uc  cloakroom,  another  Caplto^ 
inner  »nctum.  Then  In  1940.  !>•«"«  to 
work  ^mce  wcreur,  for  Virgil  Chapman, 
who  wa.  then  .  congreMroan. 

When  Chapman  wa.  elected  "> ,"«  8«a« 
in  1848,  Morrl.  followed  »lm  over  to  the  <^« 
■Ide  of  the  Capitol.  But.  he  »ld.  I  dldn  t 
like  It.  I  .tayed  .ix  month,  and  came  back 
to  the  Hoiise."  ,    .   „-  ,k- 

^.r  two  y«mi.  he  wa.  ssj"""  <='"»  »' ^ 
Hou«.  then  Mrved  a.  aUB  •»^"°' '"i^'fj 
greuman  Tom  Underwood  and  John  Watt, 
until   his  election  a.  poatmaaler. 

ooasiil  "»"  *  ""'■  "*'" 
Mon-la.  Incidentally,  doemt  have  a  Orat 
name.  The  H  H  atand.  for  H.  H. 
^y  grandfather  s  name  wa.  Henry  Harrl- 
«„  and  my  mother  1K«n't  .*«  "  «.^.»"; 
It  down  to  H.  B..-  he  explained.  When  I 
^mrup  here,  I  told  everyone  It  atood  for 
iLppy  Hooligan.  Then  when  Happy  Chan- 
^  wa.  up  her.  In  the  Senate,  he  cut  It 
Join  "  JvSt  Hap  "  That  1.  what  everyon. 
call,  him  now. 

A.  poBtm..ter.  MorrU  .upervlM.  Bonu: 
un"ue  services.  For  Instance.  It  you^- 
Sre«  a  letter  simply  ■CongreMman.  WMh- 
initton  DC."  Morrl.'  crew  gets  It  to  the 
r?S?  man.  They  ch«:k  the  p<>.tmark  and 
deliver  It  to  the  represenWtlve  whoM  dl.trlct 
you  live  In. 

Letter,  to  .n  ss-tongre-man-and  there 
are  lots  of  them— win  be  forwarded  tor  one 
""ar  after  he  leave.  oBoe.  Alter  "  .lectin 
Mom.  hold,  the  mall  for  new  member,  ^d 
"ellvets  It  in  one  whopping  bundle  when  they 
take  office. 

■The   election   wa.  on  Nov.  8   ihl.  year 
Moms  wld.  ".nd  lb.  Brat  1«"","„»°J  '» 
herewa.  for  Dene  Snyder  of  LouUTlU.  (tM 


n«w  4th  DUtnct  eongreMmaa)— and  it  cam. 
in  two  day.  after  the  rioctlon." 

coMOaissioMAi.  xKoas  tatrr  .DmiWM 
The  morning  delivery  '"  """•■  ^fi,*;;;:'" 
t,  alway.  a  heavy  burden  because  of  the  bu  ky 

CoNoaLsloNAi.  RKO«>.  •"'^=t."""',°"\?S^/h 
Btich  member  1.  allotted  63  oople.  which 
are  sent  directly  to  Khools,  llbrarl*  and 
"then  in  the  home  district.  But  ■ome  con- 
rrreMmen  have  all  of  the  cople.  sent  tint  to 
^irixBce.  «  that  they  can  .ta^P  "«^ 
name  on  the  iMUe  and  mall  ">«"  P"^JJj 
■We  also  get  anything  that  ha.  Cap^to^ 
on  It  ■'  be  .aid.  "Capitol  Laundry  or  Capitol 
Theater— It  aU  wind,  up  here." 

Morrl..  now  5S.  ha.  wen  .lot  of  changpa 
in  congre«<lonal  atyl-.  "When  ("""> 
Bsrkley  wa.  In  the  Hou«.  '"  '"'"'=«'„^ 
hired  a  girl  to  come  In  maybe  three  time, 
a  week  to  answer  the  mall. "  Morrt.  »ld. 

Now  mo.t  congrewmen  have  ari  oO"  "J^ 
ot  nve  or  .IX— and  high-speed  «'«"«<=. ''J*; 
wnter.  which  turn  out  letters  automaUcally 

from  a  pre-punclwd  tape.  

^t  the  .ray  Congreaa  leglaUM.  Is  Isrgely 
unchanged,  according  to  Moms. 

■There',  a  lot  of  wheeling  and  dealing. 
Morris  Mid.  "I  think  If.  all  right.    It  goes 
good  with  our  way  of  democracy." 
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Redwood  Creek  Paik,  Cdif ,  Endorsed  hf 
New  York  Time* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTAMS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  29.  ilS7 
Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi«<ildent.  the 
New  York  Times  yesterday  published  an 
excellent  editorial  endorsing  the  creaUon 
of  a  90.000-acre  national  park  in  tne 
Redwood  Creek  area  of  northern  C»U- 
fomla,  as  proposed  In  8  5>«.'"?h  I  In- 
troduced on  January  18  on  t)eh^£  ol  21 
Members  of  the  Senate.  M"™  ^  »" 
Membera  of  the  House,  led  by  Repf^- 
sentatlve  JgrrniT  Cohelah.  have  Intro- 
duced similar  leglslaUon  In  the  other 
body. 

Let  me  quote  one  paragraph  from  the 
Ttmes  editorial : 

The  criucal  are*  U  Redwood  Creek  Valley. 
It  U  not  now  protected  In  my  wuy.  «  con- 
•tltutes  an  adequate  watenhed.  And  It  bM 
b,  far  the  best  tree.,  many  300  feel  blgh  and 

2  000  year.  old.  T^"-' '^*' i.^' "^"  "^^^1 
virgin  redwooda  in  Redwood  Creek  u  In  MiU 
Crik  For  »150  to  »300  mlUlon.  apprOKl- 
matoly  three  time,  the  co.t  ot  the  Adm»°i- 

Siuon  propo^kl.  a  «««^i«"^^^Ta? 
national  park  embracing  Redwood  Creek- Vat- 
ley  could  be  acquired.  ThU  la  a  plan  scaled 
to  t^e  grandeuJ  of  the  redwoods;  tbla  U  a 
national  park  worth  nghUng  for. 

I  commend  the  Times  for  ita  editorial 
endorsement  of  "a  national  park  worth 
fighting  for.-  It  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
eresB  wtU  authorize  the  esUblishment  of 
the  park  in  the  Redwood  Creek  area  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoufi  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  February  19.  be  printed  at  this  point 
IntheRBcoRo: 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
•K&s  ordered  to  be  pxinted  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Bio  TKbs,  Small  Pijuta 

President  Johnson  haa  accurately  de- 
scribed a  redwoods  national  park  as  a  "last 
cbance"  conservation  opportunity.  As  he 
pointed  out  In  his  message  on  natural  re- 
iwurce*.  "If  we  do  not  act  promptly,  we  may 
loae  for  all  time  the  mogniOcent  redwoods 
or  Northern  California." 

The  Administration,  however.  Is  preparing 
fome  rather  .mall  plans  for  saving  the 
world's  tallest  trees.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment Is  bUU  laboring  over  minor  revisions 
of  the  blU  It  supported  last  year.  That  bill 
would  create  a  small  perk  in  Mill  Creek.  It 
Is  not  a  sound  plan  because  most  of  the 
trees  worth  saving  are  already  protected  in 
two  existing  state  parks. 

Except  for  7,000  acres  of  pure  firat-growih 
redwoods  adjoining  one  of  these  parks,  the 
lands  to  be  purchased  In  Mill  Creek  have 
been  extensively  logged.  As  a  result,  the 
tree*  are  second-growth  and  amaller,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  other 
trees.  Mill  Cr«ek  is  valuable  as  the  water- 
shed for  the  existing  state  parks,  but  other- 
wise It  Is  not  really  of  national  park  quality. 

The  critical  area  Is  Redwood  Creek  Valley. 
It  Is  not  now  protected  In  any  way.  It  oon- 
etltutes  an  adequate  watershed.  And  It  has 
by  far  the  best  trees,  many  300  feet  high  and 
2,000  years  old.  There  ore  five  times  as  many 
virgin  redwoods  In  Redwood  Creek  as  In  Mill 
Creek.  For  SIW  to  1200  million,  approxi- 
mately three  times  the  cost  of  the  Adminis- 
tration proposal,  a  magnificent,  BO.OOO-acre 
national  park  embracing  Redwood  Creek  Val- 
ley could  be  acquired.  This  U  a  plan  scaled 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  redwoods;  this  is  a 
national  park  worth  fighting  lor. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  President  Johnson. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  UdaU  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League 
are  not  where  they  belong — in  the  front  line 
of  the  struggle  to  eetabllsh  a  comprebenalve 
redwoods  national  pork. 

Their  Mlf-defeatlng  cfTorts  to  appease  the 
lumber  companlee  by  excluding  most  of  Red- 
wood Creek  Valley  may  faU  if  Governor 
Reagan  of  Oalifomia,  who  has  already  ob- 
tained a  three-month  moratorium  on  action 
by  Congreos,  decide,  to  propose  an  even 
smaller  park  than  they  envisage.  In  view 
of  this  posalblllty,  Senator  Kuchel  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  oonservatlon-mlnded  Con- 
gressmen who  have  gone  along  wltb  the  In- 
adequate Mill  Creek  plan  in  the  past  have 
an  obligation  to  re-examine  their  position. 

The  redwood  lumber  Industry  U  certain  to 
be  united  in  opposition  to  any  comprehen- 
sive park  proposal.  If  these  extraordinary 
trees  are  not  to  be  sawed  Into  fencepoets, 
those  who  believe  In  saving  the  nation's  heri- 
tage will  have  to  be  equally  united  and 
determined. 


Veteraai  Observe  €9tk  AuiTcrsary  •f 
Sinkiaf  of  tiic  ''Maine'*  on  Dewe/i  Fa- 
Bottt  Battleship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20.  1967 

Ur.  O'HARA  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  sinking 
of  the  battleship  Maine  In  Havana  Har- 
bor, when  we  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  were  giving  fitting  observance  to 


the  day,  three  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  held  their  service  of  re- 
membrance on  the  old  O^mpia.  now  a 
historic  shrine. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  foUoTrtng  news  article  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  of  February  13,  1967: 
Was  Vet  Rkcallm  Vktobt  st  Majcxui  Bat 
(By  John  R.  Murphy) 

On  the  morning  of  May  1,  1B96,  John  R. 
Lynch  was  shoveling  and  sweating  In  the 
stokehold  of  the  UJS.  Cruiser  Boston  as  the 
guns  ot  his  ship  and  other  American  men- 
otf-war  methodically  smashed  the  Spanish 
Fleet  In  Manila  Bay  Into  oblivion. 

When  he  got  an  infrequent  break  from  his 
duties  in  the  smoke-and-glare-filled  Inferno 
he  reeled  over  to  a  porthole  to  watch  his  ship 
and  Commodore  George  Dewey's  proud,  white 
flagahlp.  the  USS  Olympla.  rend  and  tear  the 
enemy. 

Lynch,  who  la  87.  lives  at  1552  N  55th  St., 
Weat  Philadelphia,  with  the  second  wife  he 
married  last  December.  On  Wednesday  hell 
look  with  pride  again  on  the  old  Olympla. 
moored  now  as  a  historical  shrine  at  Pier  11 
North,  at  the  foot  of  Race  st, 

He^l  be  one  of  three  SponWi  War  veterans 
who  will  board  the  ship  for  Maine  Day  cere- 
monies at  10:30  A.  M. 

Somehow,  the  USS  Maine.  quleUy  at  an- 
chor In  the  harbor  of  Havana.  Cuba,  the 
night  of  Peb.  16.  ISM,  was  blown  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  *infcing  precipitated  the  war  with 
Spain  that  drew  20-year-old  John  Lynch  and 
thousands  of  others  into  the  Navy. 

This  week  he  reminisced  about  the  Battle 
of  Manila  Bay : 

"I  was  in  the  stokehold  firing  boilers  and 
doing  everything  li  was  my  duty  to  do  to 
make  the  ship  maneuver  and  take  its  place 
in  battle.  Once  in  a  while  I  got  a  chanoe  to 
look  out  a  porthole  and  believe  me.  It  was 
a  hot  time  In  old  Manila  that  day.  We  were 
pouring  It  In." 

Lynch  served  nine  years  In  the  Navy,  then 
took  his  discharge  to  work  as  a  watertender 
in  the  powerhouse  st  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  Later,  he  worked  for  S3  years  as  a 
stationary  engineer  for  the  PhUadelphla  Gas 
Works.    Be  retired  18  years  ago. 

But.  as  they'd  say  in  the  old  Navy,  John 
never  put  away  his  "steaming  shoes." 

He  became  commander  of  the  Charles 
Young  camp  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  and  president  of  the  U8WV  Phila- 
delphia Cotinty  CotincU.  posts  he  stlU  holds. 

There  are  about  five  members  left  in  the 
Camp  now.  There  were  200  to  800  when  it 
a'as  formed  in  1906,  Lynch  remembers. 

Many  of  the  surrlvon  are  In  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  at  90th  st.  and 
Woodland  ave. 

Lynch  takes  the  bus  and  trolley  there  fre- 
quently to  help  the  old  volunteers  of  *B9 
in  any  way  he  can. 

"I  go  up  and  down  the  wards  and  I've 
done  It  now  for  the  last  13  years.  I  give  them 
good  counsel,  keep  them  In  courage  and  good 
cheer.  I  write  letters  and  make  teletrtwne 
calls  for  them.  Lots  of  them  are  older  tlxan 
I  am  and  I  go  over  to  help  them  out." 

LyncA  lost  his  wife  of  66  years.  Minnie. 
In  lOei.  He  took  another  bride  last  Decem- 
ber, the  former  Lily  Bell,  the  widow  at  a 
Second  World  War  veteran  who  died  ot  war 
Incurred  Ulness  shortly  after  the  war  ended. 

"Vflth  my  know-how  about  veterans  bene- 
fits, I  helped  her  to  get  neceesary  benefits 
and  we  became  friends,*'  Lynch  said.  "She 
was  a  good  friend  to  me  and  to  my  first  wife." 

Lynch  recalls  that  all  who  served  In  tbe 
Spanish  war  were  volunteers — there  was  no 
draft  In  "08 — and  l^e  rows  he  and  tbe  fut- 
diminishlng  band  wlU  "hold  It  together. 
Well  hold  It  to  the  last  man. 

"We  came  from  every  oomer  of  tbe  UnltMl 
fitates.  Moat  ct  us  dldnt  know  tbe  buU 
frocn  the  musmle  of  a  gun. 


"But  they  shored  us  right  Into  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rloo.  the  PhlUpptnes.  even  to  China, 
and  those  men  who  came  off  the  farm  and 
the  factory,  did  a  good  job." 

A  native  ot  Virginia.  Lynch  Is  a  member 
of  the  Cruiser  Olympla  AssoclaUon.  Inc„  tbe 
group  that  maintains  tbe  venoable  warship 
as  a  shrine. 

He  has  taken  part  In  every  Maine  Day^oerc- 
mony  for  tbe  last  13  years. 


lacrease  ia  GNP  Described  as  More  Fat 
Than  Moicle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroaHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20.  1967 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  f  ol  - 
lowing  article  by  John  Cunniff ,  published 
In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 17.  brills  out  facts  which  we  have 
long  anticipated  as  to  the  inaccurate  use 
of  the  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  in- 
ventory in  the  last  months  of  1966  gives 
a  very  clear  picture  that  the  entire  prod- 
uct has  not  gone  into  the  trade  but  rep- 
resents a  material  Increase  in  inventory 
throughout  tbe  coimtry.  These  facts. 
together  with  the  announcement  by  the 
Fe<leral  Reserve  Board  that  production 
in  automobiles,  home  appliances,  and  so 
forth,  has  experienced  the  largest  reduc- 
tion in  the  last  2  years  indicates  that  we 
are  not  headed  into  a  production  period 
which  would  furnish  pressure  for  infla- 
tion, but  rather  deflation.  This  to  me 
Indicates  that  If  tbe  Government  does 
not  carefully  weigh  all  of  these  facts  In 
connection  with  their  demand  for  higher 
taxes  and  ciirtallment  In  tbe  highway 
construction,  we  can  well  find  ourselves 
In  an  economic  depression,  while  fight- 
ing the  third  largest  war  In  our  history. 

Mr.  Cunniff 's  article  follows: 
Incksass   en   GNP   DrscaivKD   as   Moax   Fat 
Thaj«   MtrscLK 
(By  John  CunnifiF) 

Nkw  Yosk. — The  tremendous  production 
of  goods  that  the  XJ£.  eoonooiy  achieved  In 
the  oloslng  months  ot  IMM.  it  turns  out,  can 
be  comptored  to  an  acciunulatlon  of  fat  rather 
than  a  development  of  muscle. 

This  production  made  the  Gross  National 
Product  soar.  The  figure  looked  great.  But 
some  of  the  goods  they  repreeented  merely 
aocumulated.  They  were.  sold.  They  went. 
Instead,  into  Inventories. 

Tbe  biggest  buUdup  of  these  inventories 
came  last  fall,  coinciding  very  closely  with 
the  football  season. 

To  draw  an  analogy,  then,  the  Nation's  tre- 
mendous productive  capacity  was  Uke  a  pon- 
derously bulky  itn^m*.n  chasing  a  scatback. 
The  scatback.  sales,  slowed  and  shifted.  The 
Bneman.  production,  couldnt  alow  and  went 
hurtling  by. 

As  a  result,  tbe  first  half  at  1M7  is  going 
to  be  a  breaking  period,  a  time  of  adjusting 
to  a  tremendous  stockpile  of  goods.  Thtm 
will  have  to  be  sold  before  factories  can  dare 
step  up  producUoci  again. 

That  U  why  tbs  Mg  tnvsDt^vlcs  bow  are 
being  tsRnad  oos  ctf  tfas  no«i  Mrtons  msoad- 
justmants  of  our  •eoncmy,  on*  Chat  ttaas 
aioos  can  take  ears  of.  lUa  mlanstchtog 
flf  production  and  sales  mlgbt  evan  take  stens  • 

at  leee. 
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BLOWOOWK    IBCnrt 

rX^m   Shutdown,    wul    KTon..   mow 

^M  ^Td  and  «  U..,  .««  "W  ma- 

'"Mulh  of  me  buildup  «m..  """""J^'' 
beTauM  anuapated  »!••  ■«"  grwlwtl-n 

tlon  machlnnr  to  crank  up  to  It.  Umlt. 
takes  >a  loni  to  ilow  It  down. 
^^IM  mucli  of  liurt  year  the  economj  wa. 
rla^^M^x-year  peak.  SomeUmed^^g 
the  laat  quarter  It  did  peak.  T^e  <1<™»°« '« 
iS^.  b^an  to  low.  but  production-.  .w>- 
mentum  Mnt  It  dying  on  by.  ,,,-_.. 

The  automou™  Induetrr  la  tJie  <:l»r"« 
eJSpIe.  Detroit  .rr«.  on  tj"  •''••?  "^ 
UmlaL  It  being  the  "»«»"  "J  '^1'°''^^ 
«.n«cUllT  never  to  undereetimate.  aalea. 
^i^l'reu  far  behind  .kp«;tatlon.  through 

■^t  ^rpJl«  .u.«nob...  d«.ler.  had  ac- 
cumulVted  a  two-month  nipj^  "^^^"^ 
i^  the  year  with  13TO.0O0  vehicle,  on 
thelrlot..aTJ'i-d*y»uPP'T; ,.„  .„. 

ThU  wwi  fairly  typical  erf  •«>;•  """^ 'f* 
menu  of  Induatry  al«>.  T^' Jf-',.?^,"^^ 
tacturer.-  m.entorlea  wa.  eapeclally  high, 
Mtnewbere  around  il  day.. 

TBaix  arc  ncMSNTs 

Some  retail  InventorlM  were  le«i.  "owever 
anf  fhe  e.ce«  for  the  three  *'«  "«^'°'' °' 
^u.try-m.nutacturtng.  ■"bole«»ng  »nd 
retalUng— wa.  a  Wt  more  than  *5  day.  a. 

"^ThS-"™..  Of  inventory  ^S^"""'"^ 

«rbmion  tor  the  year.  With  »!..  P«aP«" 
now  leM  encouraging  Uian  a  year  ago.  this 
will  be  dllBcult  to  work  off. 

Analyau  now  figure  that  much  of  thU  f at 
will  melt  Uke  the  winter  mow.  s^d  that  by 
S^i-^>un.r  the  economy  -tub.  In  much 
better  (riiape.  Not  everyone  agree.,  however 
Md  the  poMlbUlty  .I1.U  tuat  »me  (at  wUl 
be  carried  on  Into  1998.  

I^^hel.«i.  enough  of  <1'«1'"»^  "" 
nimulaooo  1.  Ukely  to  be  ^,'»'^\'^±, 
JOmmer  to  pweent  th.  pcMlblllty  of  a  n«r 

•""^l^^^Za,  win  com.  once  a^ln 
U^lSeat  o(  inflauon.  (ollowKl  by  counter- 
™2urea  (oUowed  by  an  Inventory  buildup. 
SSSS^i^a^Oo^  It  ne«ln-t  happen. 
But  It  oould. 


thl*  compranHe.  If  we  are  to  have  thla 
»o-cane<l  fast  time.  U  doe«  not  make  a 
Mt  of  aenw  to  me  that  It  shDuld  J«rt  in 

Aprtl  and  continue  unta  the  laat  Sunday 
In  October 

The  WHO  radio  and  television  sto- 
Uons  In  Des  Moines  have  expressed  edi- 
torial support  for  shortening  the  pmoa 
when  dayUght  time  1»  in  effect.  WhUe 
I  Question  that  most  lowans.  do  In  fact, 
favor  dayUght  time,  as  stated  by  the  sta- 
r<^  I  iS*  pleased  to  caU  to  the  at«n- 
tlon  of  my  eoUeageus  the  f°"o;^'^_5^- 
torlal  which  was  broadcast  by  who 
radio  and  WHO-TV: 

The  Slate  of  Iowa  should  remain  on  Day- 
light Time  foe   the   purpoe.  of   imlXonnlty 
with  the  rest  of  the  NaUon.  and  beMU»s  It 
aeem.    to    be   the    dertre   of    moat    Io»»h»; 
Moat  peopt.  In  thU  state  now  live  In  Oie 
cme..^d    moat    city   dweller,   favor   Jwt 
time  becau«  It  glvee  them  more  opportumty 
(or  outdoor  work  or  recreation.     But  Day- 
lUtht  Time  aiould  not  be   In  effect  for  " 
long  a.   the   federal   law  now   requlrea.  vlr- 
tuiJly  .11  month,  a  year.    A  .iMable  part  of 
our  population,  Including  moat  (armer..  view 
Dayll^t  Time  as  a  handicap.    Farmer,  must 
work  whenever  conditions  permit,  not  by  the 
clock     Bartcally,  they  (ollow  the  .un.    TTll. 
mean,  that  when  a  (armer  want,  to  go  to  the 
cltv  to  have  an  Implement  repaired,  or  i^op, 
^  'at"  nd  a  meeting  In  town.  Daylight  T^e 
make,  him  one  hour  late.     Often  it  make. 
Sm"ne  hour  too  late.     Daylight  Tto.  In 
the  (all  meana  rural  youngsten  have  to  "alt 
lor  Khool  buse.  In  the  dwk  hour,  of  the 
morning. 

The  Iowa  LegUlature  should  ask  ConjreM 
toYhorten  ti?  period  when  D»);"»h«J2?>' 
la  m  effect.  Thla  would  keep  lU  beoefiu 
during  the  warm  month,  moat  Important  to 
outdoor  work  and  recreation,  but  would  min- 
imize the  effect  upon  (armer.  and  other,  who 
oppose  It.  


Threat  to  Our  Natioaal  Fr«eJ«« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


Daylifkt  Sanag  Tmt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  Bwa 
W  THB  HODSB  OF  BIPBBaEMTATIVIS 

Jfonda*,  Febnam  20,  liS7 
Mr  OBOeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ptbru- 
arr  i.  1»«1.  I  Introduced  HJl.  5063,  to 
Send  the  UnUorm  ■nme  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  that  daylight  mvlng  tlnw  shaU 
bi^taerred  only  fi«n  the  flrst  Sunday 
foUotrtn*  Memorial  Day  to  the  nut  sun- 
day  foUowlns  Labor  Day. 

The  mall  I  have  received  Indicates  that 
oust  lowana— oppotienU  as  well  as  P«>- 
ponenU  of  dajrUght  time— would  accept 


or  tonislaMa 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20,  19(7 
Mr.  RAflJCK.  Mr.  Speaker.,  an  out- 
sUndlng  JurUt,  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar  Association,  Mr.  John  B.  Gest. 
speaks  out  for  Individual  American  Ub- 
erty.  I  Insert  his  report  in  the  Recokd 
following  my  remarks; 

THaiAT  TO  Ona  Na-nOKai.  FaerooM 
(By  John  B.  Oest) 
On  July  aa.  1968.  Prertdent  Kennedy  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  (or  advice  and  conwnt 
to       ratlflcaUon.       the       following       three 
Cvonventlona: 

SuDPlemeutary  Slavery  convention  (Sup- 
pl.menuu7  to  o>.  Slavery  Convention  ot 
1M«|  ThI.  provide,  (or  the  aboUUon  oC 
debt  bondage.  iKr(dom.  giving  women  in  mar- 
riage (or  money  oonalderaUon  without  the 
right  to  refuae.  and  certain  kinds  o(  elplolta- 
tlon  of  children  under  18. 

Convention  on  AboUtlon  of  Forced  Labor. 
Thla  provide,  (or  the  .uppre»lon  of  oom- 
pul.o.7  labor  a.  a  mean,  of  political  ooertlM 
or  u  a  punishment  (or  eipreoslng  vlewi 
Idiologloally  oppoMd  to  the  eetabUahed  po- 
Utlcal.  MKlal  oe  eoonomlo  .yatem.  or  ••  • 
mean,  of  radal,  MClaL  national  or  rellglou. 

I 

I 
t 


convention  on  POUUc.1  Right,  of  Women^ 
TW.  provide,  that  women  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  all  national  elwtlon.  and  .ha^l  be 
ISSble  (or  elecUd  to  all  elecUv.  national 
bodle.  on  equal  term,  with  men. 

In  hi.  letter  of  tranamlttal,  Prerident  Ken- 
nedy stat«i  that  united  State,  law  J-  al^^J 
in  i>n(ormlt,  with  Uie«.  convention,  and 
ratiflcatlon  would  not  require  any  change  In 
our  domoeuc  legl.latlon." 

At  the  .tart  we  .hould  emphaslae  the  dl(- 
(erence  between  a  ON  declaration  and  a  con - 
ventlon  A  declaration,  such  as  the  Universal 
Declaration  o(  Human  Rlghta.  1.  a  mere  re- 
cital at  .apposed  Ideal,  without  purporting 
to  ImpoM  any  obligation.  A  convention^ 
Sve^int:  or  multilateral  treaty  (th.«.»rm« 
are  Interchangeable)  U  quite  O"'''"^  " 
obligate,  each  accepting  naUoo  to  comgy 
with  the  term.  o(  the  «>^'"^^T^ 
Human  Right.  Convention.  CM  be  accepted 
in  the  (uture  by  any  nation,  be  they  ho.Ule 
or  be  they  friendly  to  u.. 

one  may  seach  in  vain  (or  any  good  reason 
(or  ratincauon  o(  theae  convention..  TT>e 
International  Law  Committee  o(  "«  *?" 
cutlon  of  the  Bar  of  the  CIW  of  ?«  l^J 
(recommending  ratlBcaUonI  wy.  It  would 
appear  that  a  treaty,  at  a  minimum,  must 
hi^e»me  relevance  to  the  for«gn  cr  e««™il 
concern,  and  reUUon.  of  the  United  3ta««^ 
And  in  attompung  to  JuatKy  the  convenUons 
It  state,  that  ■The  purpo«.  ot  ">•  Conven^ 
oon.  (rom  the  point  o(  view  o(  the  United 
suite.  1.  a  foreign  reUtlon.  P^T^f-J"  *?; 
courage  a  particular  pattern  of  behavior  by 
other  countrlee." 

In  Prealdent  Kennedy,  letter  ot  tran^ 
mlttal.  he  .1«>  «y.:  There  1.  °o  "^J?" 
advanc«l  that  it  no  longer  need,  periodic 
recommitment  to  human  rights. 

Our  recommendauoo  tor  •■recommlUnent 
would  be  (or  senator,  to  recall  ^*- ~'\J^ 
aupport  the  Con.tltuUon  U)  reread  the  Bill 
^  mghta  and  to  reflect  on  tlie  «"-''l«°! 
truthro(  the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence 
that  man  I.  endowed  by  hi.  Creator  with  oer- 
taln  unalienable  right.,  and  tbat  tt  la  to 
Mcure  theae  ngha  that  government,  are  In- 
•tltuted  wnong  men- 

So  (ar  a.  concern,  the  Convention  onPo- 
liuoal  Right.  o(  women,  eUglbUlty  of  '™™«| 
to  vote  and  hold  office  U  a  purely  Internal 
and  dcmeaUc  matter  (or  each  nation  to  de- 
cide (or  ItKU.  Certainly  "equality  with 
men  doea  not  mean  IdenUty  <*  ,:i^'±- 
Uon..  And  tliere  1.  no  .pparent  direct  re- 
lationship to  ektemal  affairs." 

The  Supplementary  Slavery  and  Forced 
Labor  convenaona  alM  deal  wtU.  human 
nghu  which  are  domertlc  rather  than  ex- 
ternal matleia.  ., 
The  whole  Idea  of  "IntemaUonalleing 
human  right,  by  convenUon.  U  a  '»^J^ 
Malnat  th.  plain  meaning  ot  our  Oonatltu- 
UOh.  Furthermore,  the  ccnvenuon.  aU  con- 
tain provision,  under  which  any  naUon  could 
bring  any  other  nation,  including,  of  conri^ 
Sm  UnlOd  State.,  before  th.  Wo"*, Court 
(inlemauonal  Court  o(  JuaUc.)  in  a  dispute 
1.  to  .uch  naUon'.  (uifllUnent  o(  iU  obliga- 
tions under  tue  oonventlona. 

The  way  (or  our  naUon  "to  encourage  a 
narucular  pattern  ot  behavior  by  other  coun- 
trtea"  U  not  to  dislodged  human  right,  (rom 
their  divine  origin  In  created  nature,  and  to 
«bU  th«n  to  the  .tatu.  of  contractual 
obligation,  with  other  natton..  m^J  °* 
which  nation,  have  no  .ympathy  wl"i  ?" 
phllo«>phy  ot  (reedom.  Wejhould  ratteer 
hold  high  our  heritage  of  (reedom  a.  an  in- 
extinguishable light  to  th»  world. 

Our  graveet  concern  U  not  from  oonalderm- 
tton  at  theae  three  convention.  ttaruSMt 
alone,  hut  rrom  th.  (act  that  they  are  Part 
of  a  m»Mlve  program  ot  the  UN  and  «» 
agendea  for  lnt«raatlonaliilng  the  entire 
field  ot  human  rights. 


February  SO,  1967 
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In  1»4«  John  p.  Humphrey.  Director  of  tb« 
Human  Rights  OommlMlon  ot  tit«  Boooomle 
and  security  OoxincU  at  the  United  Nfttloo*. 
sAld: 

"Wh«t  the  United  Nations  Is  trying  to  do  Is 
revolutionary  In  chsracter.  Human  rights 
are  largely  a  msct«r  of  relationship  between 
the  state  and  Individuals  and.  therefore,  a 
matter  which  has  been  tr»dltlonaUy  r»- 
^rded  as  being  within  the  domestic  Juris- 
diction of  BWtes.  What  is  now  being  pro- 
posed Is.  In  effect,  the  creation  of  some  kind 
of  Bupemational  superrlalon  of  this  relation- 
ship between  the  state  and  Its  clUaens." 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  by 
resolution  adopted  December  13.  1983.  desig- 
nated the  year  IftCa  as  Human  Rights  Tear. 
On  December  20.  1M6.  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  reafllrmlng  the  belief 
that  the  year  1»68  should  be  devoted  to  In- 
tcnsined  efforts  In  the  field  of  human  rtghU 
and  stressing  the  importance  of  implement- 
ing the  principles  of  human  rlghu  In  the 
UN  (Charter,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting 
of  Independence  to  Colonial  Ckixintries  and 
the  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  all 
forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  The  resolu- 
tion then  calls  on  members  of  the  UN  and 
Its  agencies  and  related  organizations  to  take 
measures  to  prep<u-e  for  Human  Rights  Tear. 
with  special  attention  to  the  aboUUon  of 
racial  discrimination  and  In  particular,  the 
policy  of  apartheid.  It  Invites  all  member 
sUtes  to  ratify,  before  19«a,  the  existing  con- 
ventions concerning! 

The  aboUUon  of  Slavery  and  Slave  Trade 
and  Forced  Labor:  Discrimination  la  respect 
to  ZImployment  and  Occupation:  Equal  Re- 
muneration for  Uen  and  Women  Workers; 
Freedocn  of  Association  and  Protection  of  the 
Right  to  Organise:  Discrimination  In  Edu- 
cation; The  Crime  of  Genocide:  Political 
RlghU  of  Women;  and  all  forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination. 

The  UN  ReaoluUon  also  decides  to  hasten 
the  conclusion  of  the  draft  covenants 
concerning:— 

ClvU  and  Political  Rights;  Economic.  Social 
and  Cultural  RlghU;  Elimination  of  Re* 
llglous  Intolerance;  and  Freedom  of 
Information. 

We  have  good  reason  to  expect  that  many 
of  these  conventions  and  covenants  will  con- 
tain clauses  for  compulsory  silbmlsslon  to 
the  World  Court  (I.CJ.)  of  disputes  not 
settled  by  negoUatlon. 

Then  is  attached  to  the  UN  ResoluUon 
an  elaborate  program  of  the  Human  RlghU 
Commission  for  "ceremonies,  activities  and 
celebrations"  to  be  undertaken  In  10<I8  to 
"dramatize  universal  respect  for  and  observ- 
ance of  hunisji  righu  and  fundamental  free- 
dom for  all,  without  distinction  as  to  race. 
sex.  language  or  religion."  The  UN  agencies 
will  be  working  feverishly  to  have  these  con- 
ventions approved  by  the  United  States. 
Then  the  whole  field  of  natural  rtghU.  in- 
cluding those  set  forth  In  our  Bill  of  RlghU. 
could  become  contractual  rlghU  with  other 
nations. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  New  Tork 
city  Bar  Association  Committee.  'Hinder 
these  Conventions  any  signatory  staU  ap- 
pctreoUy  can  object  to  another  signatory 
state's  treatment  of  lU  own  national  even 
though  the  national  himself  does  not  bring 
a  claim  In  an  appropriate  proceeding  under 
hiB  own  domestic  law." 

If  this  program  were  successful.  It  could 
subject  our  matters  of  race,  religion.  clvU 
rights,  education,  freedom  of  speech.  In  fact, 
our  most  cherished  human  rlghu.  to  the 
danger  of  disintegration  by  World  Court  de- 
cisions In  dlapuua  brouj^t  by  unfriendly 
powers. 

The  xm  Human  RlghU  program  Is  a  threat 
to  our  national  freedotn. 


Early  Appropriabou  for  C^catioa  Fr«- 
frmBf  NccetMiT  for  ScImoI  PluuiBf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYAH 

or  oaaooM 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RBPBESEMTATIVBS 

Ifonday,  February  20,  1967 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  education 
la  one  of  the  most  Important  afpecta  of 
our  lives.  Our  Jobs,  our  future,  and  the 
future  of  our  children  depend  on  the 
Quality,  type,  and  extent  of  our  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Federal  aid  to  local  school  programs  Is 
becoming  an  liKreaslngly  Important 
part  of  our  educational  system.  While 
local  boards  must  maintain  control  over 
their  school  dlstricU,  Federal  money  can 
be,  and  Is.  used  to  upgrade  and  expand 
our  curriculum  programs. 

With  the  Increase  In  Federal  aid  to 
schools,  however,  the  web  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy has  grown  Into  a  great  tangled 
net.  The  redtape  and  confusion  over 
where  and  to  whom  to  apply  for  grants 
and  aid,  and  the  strings  attached  to  the 
funds  have  reached  an  alltlme  high. 
Some  schools  have  waited  as  long  as  2 
years  before  they  discovered  whether 
their  requests  had  been  accepted  or 
denied. 

There  is  much  that  should  be  done  to 
streamline  our  Federal  educational  aid 
program.  And.  as  with  charity,  the 
process  begins  at  home — right  here  In 
Congress.  Working  out  legislative  Ideas, 
amendments,  and  compromises  Is  a 
knotty  and  Involved  problem.  In  each 
session  It  takes  several  months  to  work 
out  the  details  In  committee  on  contro- 
versial bills.  Only  after  the  committee 
reports  on  a  bill  may  it  go  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  vote.  Each  year  for  the  past 
several  years  appropriations  bllLs,  bills 
allocating  money  for  Federal  programs, 
have  been  among  the  latest  to  pass  out  of 
committee.  Despite  the  present  admin- 
istration's policy  of  bulling  its  fiscal  pro- 
grams through  Congress,  and  contrary 
to  much  public  opinion,  the  President's 
budget  Is  not  necessarily  the  flnal  say  on 
program  funding.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate still  have  the  final  hold  on  the  Fed- 
eral purse  strings. 

No  one  seeking  Federal  funds  can 
count  on  receiving  money  until  Congress 
has  finally  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  from  the  Treasury.  There- 
fore, schools  cannot  plan  their  programs 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  until  after  Con- 
gress has  decided  how  much  will  be  al- 
located for  education  appropriations. 
This  situation  Is  extremely  unfair  to 
school  boards  and  local  school  admin- 
istrators. To  plan  effectively  for  a  com- 
ing school  year,  education  offlclals  must 
have  knowledge  of  which  programs  will 
receive  Federal  aid.  Even  when  the  ap- 
propriations are  passed  it  takes  time  for 
the  Education  Department  to  distribute 
the  fantastic  sum  of  over  $3  billion  to  be 
spent  on  education  this  next  fiscal  year. 
Schools  have  to  plan  In  advance.  They 
must  have  budget  flgtires  and  currlciilum 


plana  for  the  next  achool  year  laid  al- 
most before  the  present  one  Is  ended. 
School  programs  for  fall  must  be 
roughed  out  In  spring  and  completed  by 
cummer.  For  the  past  aeveral  years, 
however.  Congress  has  not  passed  on 
education  appropriations  until  very  late 
In  the  year — September,  or  even  as  late 
as  October  for  some  programs.  This 
creates  havoc  for  local  school  planners, 
and  utter  confusion  as  to  which  pro- 
grams will  be  funded.  This  Is  long  after 
those  programs  should  have  begun  or 
been  scrapped. 

This  fantastic  waste  of  time,  money, 
and  energy  Is  a  problem  simply  solved. 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  House  that 
would  make  It  a  rule  for  all  House  com- 
mittees to  have  completed  work  and  re- 
ported on  educational  appropriation  leg- 
islation by  the  first  of  May  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  would  be 
appropriated.  This  would  mean  educa- 
tion money  bills  would  come  up  for  flnal 
passage  In  time  for  school  offlclals  to 
soundly  plan  their  programs.  Wash- 
ington's bureaucracy  has  long  since 
grown  out  of  hand.  When  we  In  Con- 
gress can  help  cut  some  of  the  delay  and 
confusion.  It  Is  our  duty  to  do  so.  Edu- 
cation is  such  an  important  part  of  our 
lives  that  I  feel  It  is  a  necessity  for  the 
House  to  pass  my  resolution.  We  owe 
It  to  ourselves,  our  schools,  our  children, 
and  our  Nation. 


Maj.  Edward  F.  Hiakle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  Nrw  Mxauco 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  February  20.  1967 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr 
Speaker,  very  recently  I  was  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  MaJ.  Edward  F. 
Hlnkle  of  Truth  or  Consequences,  N.  Mex 
MaJ.  Hlnkle  was  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing survivors  of  the  famed  Lafayette  Es- 
cadrllle  in  France  during  World  War  I 
I  would  like  to  present  my  colleagxies 
with  the  opportunity  to  learn  of  this 
courageous  officer.  Therefore,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  obituary  which  appeared  In 
the  El  Paso  Times  of  January  22.  ll>67: 
Majok  Hxptklc  Scbvicxs  PxNoma 

TavTH  oa  CoMscQiTOfCBs.  N.  Mcx. — Puneral 
servcea  were  pending  Saturday  for  HaJ.  Ed- 
ward Foote  Hlnkle  (ret.).  90.  mldeat  of 
Truth  or  Consequences  who  flew  for  the 
Lafayetu  Escadrllle  In  Prance  durtng  World 
War  I.     He  died  Friday. 

MaJ.  Hinkle's  body  was  turned  over  to  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  Medical  School  as 
requested  in  his  will,  according  to  French 
Mortuary  here.  Following  cremation,  final 
services  will  be  held  In  Spring  Oroves  Ceme- 
tery In  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

A  member  of  St.  PauJ's  Episcopal  Church 
here,  MaJ.  HinkJe  had  no  Uring  survivors. 

MaJ.  Hlnkle  received  the  French  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his  explolU  In  World 
War  I  "Lafayette  Bscadrllle,'*  a  ocmtlngent 
oS  American  pilots  flying  for  France  before 
the  United  States  entervd  In  the  war. 
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He  comldered  the  short  hitch  In  ">•"«*; 
drUl.  the  high  point  o«  hh.  90  TJ^J  «• 'Jjj 
■nlbted  In  the  Pronch  rorelgn  Legion  «  ta» 
^  M  «0  to  go  into  puot  trmlnlng  tor  th. 

"S^'-.Tm.  181«.  ^  Clnclnnrntl.  Ohio.  h. 
wu  tba  eon  ol  >  wealthy  m»nul»cturer.  Be 
gndtutKl  from  Tal.  UolveMty  In  18B9  Mid 
SlSled  arehltectuit,  «ld  deelgn  In  the  "tool, 
d.  B«ui  Art.  at  PKle.  f""'^,  "  JtJ 
Unlied  State.  In  1906  to  «rt  up  ruidiltMtunU 
office.  In  New  Tor*  City. 

He  WM  ElwJ  B  globe-trotter  who  found  hlm- 
«U  in  the  hot  .pot  of  BuchuMt.  BomKU., 
When  world  W.r  I  began  In  191*.  H.  went 
Irom  RomMil.  to  France  u  a  trelghter  .tow- 
away  to  support  the  French  cauM.  »•  ">" 
"^  in  the  French  Legion  »  l»7^,*f«« 
more  than  three  month,  in  the  Lalayett* 
EKadrllle,  flying  the  cla«lc  Nleuport  «ld 
Snad  biplane.,  he  wa.  grounded  due  to 
chronic  bronchltl.  cau.ed  by  the  Mvere  wln- 

'"ni^l'tlSwe  moved  to  T  or  C  about  10  year, 
ago  Mtklng  relief  from  the  recurrent  MPH*" 
X^Ulment  he  had  contn«ted  In  World 
War  L  LlTlng  In  complete  retirement,  he 
wu  known  h«re  lor  hi.  cKteMlve  Ubrary  on 
World  War  I  and  on  W»tem  Action. 
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PictMeat't  Meuu*  «■  Protecliiif  tb« 
Aactku  CeuooMr 

SPEECH 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

o»  Kxw  ToaK 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdat.  Febmary  tS.  1967 
Mr    RESNICK.     Mr.  Speaker,   the 
CongreM  hw  rMelved  today  k  mfsaw 
from  the  President  requesting  legislation 
to  effect  truth  In  lending. 

Troth  In  lending  denotes  exactly  what 
the  tlUe  Implies;  namely,  that  thoae  who 
loan  money  to  tadlvlduals  or  Inatltutlons 
should  be  required  to  make  absolutely 
clear  and  as  specific  as  possible  the  ap- 
proximate annual  rate  of  Interest  being 
paid  on  that  loan. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  simple  and 
forthright  requirement  would  be  unnec- 
essary because  It  Is  dllBcult  to  beUeve 
that  lending  would  take  place  on  any 
other  basis.  But,  unfortunately,  this  Is 
not  the  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunate- 
ly some  lending  institutions  today  prac- 
tice an  evU  and  Insidious  practice  that 
obscuies.  to  the  unwitting  as  weU  as  the 
sophisticated,  the  actual  charge  levied 
on  loans.  The  essence  of  the  problem  Is 
not  the  amount  of  the  charge  or  the 
terms  of  repayment  but  the  absence  of 
knowledge  In  the  mind  of  the  borrower  of 
the  rate  of  Interest  he  paid. 

The  failure  to  provide  a  reasonably 
aoctirate  percentage  rate  Is  widespread 
to  a  degree  that  Is  shocking.  This  prac- 
tloe  Is  so  firmly  ensconced  In  the  very 
fabric  of  our  money  system  that  It  1*  In- 
cumbent on  us  aU  to  support  and  »ot« 
(or  3.  5.  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bllL 

We  have  had  for  many  yean  truth  in 
the  securlUes  market:  we  now  hare  truth 
In  packaging:  we  have  reqi^  the  ad- 
vertising Industry  to  discipline  Itaell  to 
Its  pracUces  by  requiring  more  trothful 
conduct  of  Its  affairs;  and  the  rederml 
Drug  Administration  under  the  admir- 


able direction  of  Dr  Goddard  has  moved 
the  drug  Industry  a  long  way  toward 
veracity  In  Its  claims  of  remedial  prowess. 
The  trath-m-lendlng  bUl  is  similar  to 
acUon  and  precedents  set  In  these  other 
Important  areas  of  American  life.  The 
need  (or  action  in  the  lending  area  is 
equaUy  as  Important  as  past  legislation 
in  these  other  areas,  because  finance  is 
by  Its  very  nature,  a  compUcated  and 
baffling  mechanical  system.  The  Individ- 
ual is  at  the  mercy  of  a  complex  and  po- 
tentially deceptive  system.  Protection  is 
needed  and  warranted. 

A  very  simple  example  of  a  problem 
will  lUustrate  strongly  the  reason  for 
positive  attention  to  the  truth-ln-Iend- 
Ing  bill,  so  eloquently  supported  by  the 
President's    message.    Let    us    suppose 
that  a  man  borrows  $1,000  for  1  year  at 
a  sUted  rate  of  interest  of  5  percent. 
Because  this  Is  Ukely  to  be  an  installment 
loan,  he  will  be  required  to  repay  the 
tl  000.  plus  Interest  In  a  scries  of  12  equal 
monthly  installmenU     With  respect  to 
the  principal,  at  the  end  of  8  months  he 
will  have  repaid  $500.    But  there  is  no 
reduction  to  account  for  this  prepayment 
of  principal  In  the  calculation  of  the  in- 
terest  paid   on   the   entire   loan.    The 
lending  institutions  make  no  provision 
for  the  (act  that  $500  of  the  original  loan 
Is    no    longer    owed.     Five    P««ent    on 
$1  000  amounts  to  $50  a  year.    Fifty  dol- 
toni  a  year  Is  owed  if  the  $1,000  is  bor- 
rowed for  an  entire  year,  but  In  ttils  ex- 
ample that  I  have  set  forth.  $1,000  is  not 
outstanding  for  an  entire  year  becajae 
part  of  It  is  gradually  paid  otT.    The 
point  here  is  that  this  $500  which  Is  re- 
paid In  the  first  6  months  Is  treated  as 
part  of  the  outstanding  loan  (or  the  last 
8  months  of  the  year  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  It  is  no  longer  owed.    This  iUustra- 
tion  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  on  a 
$1  000  loan  repayable  m  13  equal  monthly 
IniuUments.  there  wUl  be  an  average  of 
$500  outstanding  throughout  the  entire 
year     Five  percent  interest  on  an  aver- 
age of  $500  outstanding  amounts  to  $25 
in  Interest  charges.     The  lending  institu- 
tions however  charge  5  percent  on  $1,000 
or  $50  in  interest  charge*.    The  net  re- 
sult Is  that,  although  the  stated  rate  M 
Interest  is  ^percent  advertised  and  noted 
to  the  borrower,  5  percent  on  an  InsUU- 
ment  loan,  as  In  this  ease,  simply  Is  not 

The  approximate  of  "true"  rate  of  In- 
terest Is  somewhat  more  than  double  5 
percent,  somewhere  between  10  and  12 
percent,  depending  on  the  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  very  easy 
thing  for  the  average  borrower  to  under- 
stand. Since  Americans  have  taken  out 
$74  7  billion  in  some  sort  of  Installment 
credit  in  1886  and  are  innocent  of  the 
(act  that  In  the  vast  majority  o(  cases 
they  are  paying  an  interest  load  more 
than  double  the  load  they  think  they  are 
paying  something  must  be  done.  Since 
the  lending  institutions  have  not  seen  fit 
to  take  the  opportunity  themselves  to 
Inject  a  sense  of  discipline  and  self-im- 
poaed  Integrity,  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtea  to  do  this 
for  them.  A  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent practice  Is  intolerable.  There  is 
special  need  for  acUon  now  since  the  ex- 
plosion of  credit  both  in  total  amount 


and  In  total  number  of  people  using 
credit  makes  this  Und  of  situation  dan- 

The  positive  advantages  of  action  on 
our  part  wlU  find  many  expressions.  For 
one  it  should  help  institutions  prevent 
losses  resulting  from  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  loans  which  are  Intrinsically 
bad  may  not  be  made  when  a  truer  rate 
of  interest  is  known  by  the  borrower. 
More  effective  competition  by  the  lend- 
ing institutions  should  result  in  many 
cases.  Some  lending  organisaUons  have 
been  more  scrupulous  than  others  In  the 
use  of  the  lending  charge.  Some  have 
chosen  to  bury  the  actual  load  In  com- 
pUcated discounts  and  varying  payment 
scheduled  whUe  others  have  been  more 
equitable  and  consclenUous  about  their 
lending  acUvitles.  This  legislation  wlU 
ferret  out  many  of  the  abuses  and  place 
all  these  institutions  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, thereby  supporting  a  freer  and  more 
competitive  lending  market. 

The  average  borrowing  consumer 
should  benefit  from  this  legislaUon  be- 
cause the  resulting  Increased  competition 
should  be  reflected  in  lower  average  in- 
terest rates  Finally,  we  will  have  a  more 
effective  built-in  barrier  to  excessive  de- 
mand expressing  itself  in  unrealisUc  debt 
loads  on  the  shoulders  of  our  fellow 
American  citizens.  This  should  make 
less  likely  violent  swing*  In  economic 
cycllcallty  as  there  becomes  less  need  for 
periodic  liquidation  of  these  unrealistic 
debts.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  will  be 
relying  on  the  Individual  consumer  to 
regulate  his  own  debt-carrying  capabU- 
ity 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  this  Is 
yet  another  government  control,  we 
answer  you  are  correct,  but  no  attempt 
to  regulate  Interest  rates.  RegulaUon 
should  be  left  with  the  States.  Rather, 
this  Is  Oovemment  control  of  an  abuse. 
It  is  the  elimination  of  the  subterfuge,  a 
clever  and  unscruptiloua  deception  of  the 
American  citiien. 

If  the  approximate  annual  rate  of 
interest  Is  such  an  embarrassment  to  the 
lender,  if  the  real  Interest  charge  borders 
on  the  usurious,  let  the  pubUc  know  It. 
If  these  men  are  operaOng  under  the 
guise  of  Integrity,  stability,  and  respect 
and  thli  to  not  the  case,  let  the  public 
know  it.  If  there  is  an  untruth  Involved 
here,  and  I  submit  that  this  practice  Is 
an  untruth,  let  the  public  know  It. 

I  endorse  the  President's  consumer 
message  which  calls  for  the  passage  of  a 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill  and  I  exhort  my 
colleagues  to  contribute  their  support, 
their  efforts,  and  their  votes  for  passage. 


febrxmry  20,  1967 
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MoaJay  HoHaaj  Plaa  Favorea  by 
CahiBaist 

EXTE3J8ION  OF  RKMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mw  Touc 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  rebruary  20.  19S7 
Mr  VTJLSKL    Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission. I  wish  to  Include  an   article 


written  by  Sylvia  Porter,  which  appeared 
In  Uie  Buffalo  Courier- Express.  Buffalo. 
N.Y..  February  20,  1967.  oommentlng  on 
the  favorable  aspects  of  a  "Uniform  Mon- 
day Holiday  Plan." 

As  a  supporter  of  such  legislation,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  wUl  take  expeditious  action  In 
reporting  this  proposal  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  article  follows : 

MONDAT     BOUDAT    PLAN     FavoBEO     BT 
COLUUNIST 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

This  Wednesday.  Peb,  M,  we  will  celebrate 
WaAhlBgton*B  birthday.  It'll  out  tbe  wt^tA.  In 
half — meaning  that  we'll  either  get  nothing 
out  ot  the  holiday  because  It'a  too  ihort  or 
well  "cheat"  by  vtretchlng  It. 

Since  Oeorge  WaAhlngtoa  actually  was 
bom  on  Feb.  ll^-«.nd  It  wba  the  adopUon 
or  the  Gregorian  calendar  by  the  oolonlae  In 
1752  which  pushed  It  ahead  11  days — there's 
no  reaeoD  why  Uie  22nd  should  be  "sacred." 
'Why  not  move  thia  holiday  to  the  third  Mon- 
day in  February  so  we  could  have  a  welcome 
3-day  weekend? 

Thla  July,  the  4th  rail«  on  a  TMeeday — a 
signal  for  maaelve  abcenteeism  on  Monday 
and  for  tremendouB  losses  to  Industry. 

Since  the  Resolution  at  Independence  was 
approved  by  Congress  on  July  3.  1778  and  It 
took  another  17  dayi  before  all  members  of 
Oongreea  reported  their  approval,  why  abould 
the  traditional  July  4  date  still  be  regarded 
as  sacred?  Wcmldn't  It  be  better  ail  around 
1/  Independence  t>ay  always  was  on  a  Mon- 
day? 

This  November.  Veterans  Day  will  fall  on 
a  Saturday.  This  pramtsea  to  be  a  me«, 
because  some  wUl  have  time  olT  on  Friday, 
some  on  Monday  and  many  of  us  will  have 
no  holiday  at  all.  But  Veterans  Day,  which 
originally  marked  the  end  of  World  War  I 
hoeUIltleB.  now  baa  been  broadened  to  com- 
memorate veterans  of  all  wars,  making  any 
set  date  historically  meaningless.  Wouldn't 
It  be  more  reasonable  to  switch  It  from  No- 
vember, which  Is  loaded  with  days  off — to 
the  first  Monday  in  April  wbleb  tua  no 
boUdays? 

Of  eourae  it  makes  sense.  In  fact,  a  major 
U.8.  Chamber  of  Commerce  survey  last  fall 
revealed  that  such  a  plan  would  be  accepted 
overwhelmlni^ly   by   buslneas   and   employes. 

Under  the  "Uniform  Monday  Holiday  Plan" 
all  ina)ar  UB.  bolldaye  (except  Christmas 
and  New  Tear's)  would  automatically  fall 
on  Monday. 

To  you,  the  employe,  this  would  mean  at 
least  five  extra  tluee-day  weekends  In  1067. 
It  would.  In  fact,  create  a  new  kind  of  "vaca- 
tlonette"  between  your  regular  vacations. 

To  you.  the  bualneB&nian ,  the  plan  would 
cut  widespread  absenteeism  when  a  holiday 
falls,  let's  say,  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Thursday. 
It  would  slash  ooatly  shutdowns  for  single 
midweek  hoUdayi.  It  would  surely  be  a  huge 
financial  boost  to  tans  of  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses connected  with  the  travel  Industry  be- 
cause single-day  holidays  would  tieoome  long 
weekends  In  which  millions  could  "go  some- 
place." 

Wbat  then.  Is  holding  us  back? 

A  first  obJecti<Hi  Is  that  extra  three-day 
weekends  might  Increase  our  rate  of  highway 
slaughter  on  such  boUdays,  However,  some 
experts  who  have  studied  accident  rates  on 
three-day  holiday  weekends  contend  that 
despite  nationwide  press  coverage  of  the 
problem,  accident  rates  actually  are  lower 
than  during  single-day  holidays  when  drivers 
are  rushing  to  get  "there  and  back." 

A  second  big  objection,  obviously.  Is  tr&dl- 
Uon.  But  look  at  the  facts.  In  addition  to 
ths  arUfldallty  of  Washington's  birthday, 
Veterans  Day  and  Independence  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day  has  been  changed  several 
times  over  the  years  and  Memorial  Day,  arbi- 


trarily set  on  May  30  to  honor  the  Civil  War 
dead,  was  later  broadened  to  honor  all  U.8. 
war  dead. 

Hopefully,  tlie  Chamber's  survey  will  spark 
a  new  drive  for  federal,  and  later  state,  legis- 
lation to  launch  the  Monday  holiday  plan. 
A  Monday  holiday  bill  has  been  introduced 
before — and  this  blU  surely  wlU  come  up 
again. 

Wbatever  the  outcome.  I  cant  my  own  vote 
for  the  Monday  boUdays. 


Democracy:  Wbat  It  Meant  to  Mc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20.  2967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  ago  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Kent  Dallmeyer  was  invited  to  write 
and  speak  on  "Democracy:  What  It 
Means  to  Me."  I  heard  this  speech 
given  by  this  young  man.  It  was  so  well 
done  I  thought  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
share  with  as  many  as  I  could,  so  I  here- 
by include  it  as  part  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Dehoceact:   What  It  Means  to  Mc 
(By  Kent  Dallmeyer > 

What  Is  democracy?  The  word  democracy 
la  derived  from  two  Oreek  words  which  mean 
rule  by  the  people.  Is  It  merely  a  word,  or 
is  It  more  than  that?  Democracy  la  not  an 
institution  completely.  It  is  an  idea — a  spirit. 
Without  A  feeling  for  democracy  tn  the  heart 
and  the  soul,  democracy  cannot  long  survive. 

E^very  American  from  the  time  of  his  birth 
Is  given  certain  rights  and  responBlbilltles. 
Every  citlsen  of  the  United  States  is  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  The  Constttution  of  the 
United  States  entitles  each  cltlwn  to  the 
lltierty  and  responBlblllty  of  ahaping  bis  own 
career,  equality  before  the  law,  universal  suf- 
frage, and  education. 

As  an  American  cltleen  I  have  the  right  to 
dllTer  with  the  opinions  of  others,  but  I  also 
have  the  responsibility  to  mpeci  their  Ideas. 
It  is  my  moral  and  civic  responsibility  to 
obey  the  laws  of  this  country  until  they  are 
changed  through  legislative  action. 

One  of  the  greatest  reepoDSlbUltles  and 
opportunities  facing  American  youth  is  edu- 
cation. School  gives  an  American  the  ad- 
vantage of  learning  of  America's  character 
and  problems  and  of  learning  how  to  bring 
these  problems  to  their  solutions. 

Take  part  tn  America's  affairs  while  you 
are  ctlU  a  student. 

The  general  elections  that  are  held  give  a 
student  an  opportunity  to  have  a  hand  tn 
deciding  who  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be.  By  reading  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  listening  to  the  various  news 
media  a  student  can  become  Informed  on  the 
various  qualifications  of  each  candidate. 
Once  he  has  decided  that  he  wishes  to  mp- 
port  that  particular  party  or  candidate,  a 
student  can  help  campaign  for  the  candi- 
dates by  taking  sur%-ey«.  putting  up  posters, 
or  helping  get  the  cltlxcns  out  to  vote. 

The  United  Ststes  is  a  counfy  of  free  men 
and  women  where  personal  liberty  la 
cherished  as  a  fundamental  right.  Unless 
we  keep  alert,  liberty  can  be  easily  lost  The 
warm  natural  enthuEiasm  of  youth  for  a 
leader  can  be  a  menace  to  liberty. 

It  was  the  movements  of  misguided  stu- 
dents under  the  Influence  of  older  and  more 
cynical   minds    that    provided    the   physlaU 


force  to  make  Hitler  the  tyrant  of  Oermany. 

There  are  responsibilities  about  your  home 
and  in  your  neighborhood  that  you  can 
assume. 

School  provides  a  student  with  activities  In 
which  he  can  take  part.  A  student  la  faced 
with  the  decision  of  electing  responsible 
class  officers  who  will  represent  his  class  and 
school  faithfully. 

While  you  are  stUI  In  school,  try  to  learn 
the  why  of  our  country.  We  know  how  thla 
country  was  made  a  democracy,  but  It  Is 
more  Important  to  know  the  purpose  for 
having  a  democracy. 

Ta  ossue  each  citlsen  his  inalienable  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  ot  happiness 
was  the  why  behind  the  establishment  of 
this  democracy. 

Do  not  tblnk  that  you  are  too  young 
Loyalty  to  principle,  readiness  to  give  of  one's 
talents  for  the  common  good,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  are  the  measures 
of  a  good  American  striving  to  keep  our 
democracy  strong  and  free. 


Job  Corpsmen  Relate  Valoet  of  Training 
at  Sly  Park 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20.  1967 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mi 
Speaker,  an  article  by  Joe  White  ap- 
peared In  the  Placervillc  Mountain  Dem- 
ocrat on  January  5  describing  the  out- 
standing progress  being  achieved  at  the 
Sly  Park  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center 
in  the  El  Dorado  National  Forest.  I  have 
been  very  highly  impressed  with  the  fine 
job  being  accomplished  by  California  Job 
Corps  Centers,  and  I  think  that  Mr 
White's  excellent  eu'tlcle  demonstrates 
this  very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  Mr.  White's  11- 
lumlnaUng  and  encouraging  article  and 
ask  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Jos  COKPSMEN   RELATZ  VALtTBS  OF   TsttNING   AT 

Blt  Pask 

tBy  Joe  White) 

"I  bope  now  people  resllae  what  the  Job 
corps  Is."  the  young  man  said  near  the  close 
of  an  Interview  during  which  be  and  another 
corpsman  explained  why  they  were  at  the  Sly 
Park  center  and  what  it  had  done  for  them 
dtirtng  their  time  tn  service. 

He  was  seated  in  the  office  of  new  center 
director  BlU  Cotter  with  Eldorado  national 
forest  supervisor  Doug  Lein,  deputy  forest 
supervisor  Sam  HiU.  coiinselor  Lieo  Lorenao. 
corpsman  Dave  Bingham  and  a  Mountain 
Democrat    reporter.  ~ 

Oeorge  Valenzuela  related  how  he  hod  not 
Started  school  until  the  fifth  grade  and  was 
barely  learning  by  th«  time  he  had  raoched 
the  10th.  In  the  llth,  with  the  encourage- 
ment ot  a  teacher,  he  Joined  the  Job  corps. 
he  said. 

He  accepted  the  difficulty  that  be  had  ex- 
perienced In  school  realistically,  e^lalning 
that  the  teacher  did  not  bave  time  to  give 
Individual  attention  to  everyone  and  tended 
to  spend  more  time  with  the  group  that  was 
more  advanced. 

Finally.  Valenzuela  said,  he  met  the  teach- 
er who  suggested  he  Join  the  Job  corps.  She 
told  bUn  that  she  did  not  bave  time  to  go 
Into  the  field  to  teach  him  how  to  run  a  trac- 
tor, to  plow  a  straight  furrow,  or  to  learn 
how  to  read.    And  Oeorge  wanted  to  learn. 


A  740 

H>  la  Jrotn  CypreM.  near  inihelm,  «nd  h»d 
Und  in  •onttMrn  C»Itfocnl»  »U  hU  Uf*.    Be 

When  he  arrlTed  at  Sly  Park,  to  SeptOTber 
of  U«S.  he  wM  rated  a  le»ri  two  reader,  which 
u  prmcUcally  »  non-reader,  and  lerel  one  In 
m.thematloi.  He  ho  progreeaed  MTen  lerele 
in   reading  and   U  now  doing  fracUona  In 

Daye  la  aleo  a  high  Khool  dropout.  He 
lolned  the  )ob  corpa  In  March  ot  thU  y^r  '" 
Laurel.  MlaiUelppl  In  order  to  "get  oS  the 
.treet"  He  al»o  had  an  older  brother  who 
«u  already  In  the  volunteer  organisation. 

The  day  be  wae  InterrlewKl  he  waj  a 
happy  n  year  old  aa  he  had  completed  the 
mathematlca  portion  ol  hla  training  that  day. 
passing  the  letel  H  teat.  He  ha.  progreeaed 
(r«n  level  <l»e  to  level  11  In,  reading. 

He  aald  one  of  the  moet  Important  thlnga 
he  ha.  learned  at  Sly  Park  U  to  "put  In  a  tan, 
hard  day',  work."  He  aUo  noted  the  problem 
ot  the  How  learner  In  Khool.  alwaya  "ruaB. 
ru.h."  he  commented  and  the  help  he  ha. 
received  alnce  arriving  at  the  center. 

Quieter  than  Oeorge.  Dave  U  a  medic 
trainee  at  the  center,  working  In  the  dlapen- 
«^  and  when  he  leave.  Sly  Park  he  hope, 
to  Join  the  Navy,  continue  hU  medical  train- 
ing or  return  to  whool. 

He  ha.  alK>  fought  Ore.  throughout  the 
■tat*  however.  Including  one  on  the  Mendo- 
cino'loreat  where  he  wa.  almoet  trapped 
when  flamee  ruahed  down  a  hill  and  Jumped 
a   Are  line   the  corpMnen   were  helping  to 

build.  ,    ,^.    ..^K 

Understanding  the  purpoee  of  the  Job 
corpe  program.  Dave  Mye  that  while  Mne 
think  becauM  they  only  receive  H3.«B  every 
two  week,  (after  taxeil.  money  wnt  home 
and  fund.  «ived.  that  It  U  not  worth  much, 
be  realteea  everything  he  doee  U  part  of  hi. 

'^'m  ducouraged  when  he  ttrrt  arrived 
at  the  center,  he  Mid,  but  realated  .uggea- 
Uona  of  leaving  when  he  noUced  that  thoM 
who  complained  were  .till  there.  The  pro- 
gram 1.  voluntary  and  corpamen  may  leave 

whenever  they  want.  

Job  corpe  olBclal.  Mid  that  the  two  youth, 
repreaented  two  of  three  general  »?!»•  "|" 
arrive  at  the  camp.  George  U  one  of  th<« 
wbo  worked  from  the  time  be  arrived  while 
Oav.  1.  one  who  comee  not  really  knowing, 
but  Kjon  goea  to  work  to  learn. 

The  third  type  1.  one  who  Jmt  watchee  and 
then  leave.  Better  ecreenlng  proceMea  are 
eliminating  more  of  theae  at  the  appUcaUon 
level,  omclal.  .aid. 

The  pirnxjee  of  the  center  la  to  give  tne 
boy.  the  tool,  they  need  to  compete  In  Uie 
wnld.  Not  the  lecat  of  theee  U  .Imply  Mlf- 
confldence.   learning  that  they  are  able   to 

The  two  young  men  noted  that  they  had 
learned  thl.  during  their  .tay.  at  the  center 
inclndlng  a  two  week  .ant  working  with 
regular  crew,  on  the  Pacific  ranger  dlatrlct. 
in  fact,  they  uad  that  their  habit  of  rl^ng 
at  .U  o'clock  In  the  morning  itayrd  with 
them  and  they  found  themielvee  up  and  busy 
when  other,  were  Juet  coming  to  work. 

ThU  project  and  their  flreflghUog  "V^- 
ence  «emed  to  be  the  mort  vivid  of  the  boyr 
memorle..  The  HreflghOng  took  ^«m 
throughout  the  sute.  and  as  Dave  com- 
mented allowed  him  "experience  that_mo«t 
voung  men  don't  have  a  chance  to  get^ 

It  aUo  taught  them  the  value  of  pro- 
tecUng  resource,  u  George  noted  are  pro- 
t^Sm  WM  needed  becau»  Ore.  «u.. 
"Smber  to  be  w«ted.  mud  elide,  and  no 
protection  for  wildlife." 

While  he  hope,  to  become  a  h»yy  equip- 
ment operator.  George  Mid  that  flreflghUng 
appealed  to  him  and  It  would  give  him  a 
chance  to  move  Into  equlpnient  opetalloil. 
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Ha  U  a  fire  crew  leader  and  al»  a  corpa- 
men leader,  a  portion  that  allow,  him  to 
wear  a  white  helmet  that  .Ignlllea  hla  poal- 
Uon  among  the  corpamen.  He  haa  ahown 
hi.  reeponalblUty  and  1.  one  of  thoaa  who 
can  be  left  in  charge  of  a  crew  with  the 
«as  knowing  the  Job  wiu  be  completed  when 
they  return. 

Corpemen  leader  U  one  of  four  rank,  the 
youth,  can  obtain.  The  other,  are  oorp.- 
men  .pedallw  and  wnlor  .poclalUt.  Wr 
promotion  purpooe..  ..  well  a.  for  gnidua- 
Uoo  from  the  center,  the  corpamen  are  graded 
In  their  Job  performance,  skill.  ™'*°5^P*'■ 
M>nal  data  and  numerous  other  categorlea, 
.uch  as  cleanllneM,  Mtety.  cooperation, 
punctuality,  and  peraonal  appearance. 

While  not  aU  the  youth,  who  enter  the 
Sly  Park  center  progreM  m  well  aa  the  two 
who  are  Interviewed.  It  1.  attltudoe  such 
as  they  have  that  are  the  goal  of  the  staff. 
Lelsz  commented  that  while  there  are 
many  heartbreak.  In  striving  to  prepare  the 
youth,  to  work  in  the  world,  that  the  suc- 
ceue.  make  It  worthwhUe.  and  that  every- 
body connected  with  the  center  Is  satu- 
fled  that  all  ot  the  effort  Is  valuable. 

In  lU  year  and  one  half  of  operaUon,  al- 
most 60  youths  have  graduated  and  returned 
to  Khool.  obtained  employment  or  Joined 
the  mUltary  and  another  33  have  advanced 
to  urban  center,  to  apprentice  In  specinc 
tradee. 

Many  have  dropped  out.  but  the  rate  U 
declining,  and  u  the  purpose  and  function 
of  the  Job  corps  la  told  by  corpMnan  who 
have  graduated,  the  dropout  rate  la  expected 
to  decrease  even  more. 

It  U  felt  that  perhaps  K)mo  youths  enter 
the  Jobs  corps  with  a  false  Impreaelon  of  Its 
operation  (Ooorge  expressed  this  view)  and 
this  situation  u  being  corrected. 

To  help  do  thU.  George  spent  hU  Christ- 
mas holidays  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  explMn- 
Ing  the  program  to  young  men  who  might 
be  Interested  In  Joining. 

He  said  that  while  there  seems  to  he  a 
misconception  In  this  area  of  the  purpoee 
of  the  Job  corps,  that  In  areas  from  which 
most  of  the  corpamen  come,  there  Is  great 
respect  for  them. 

"In  east  Loe  Angeles."  be  said,  "where 
many  boy.  get  in  trouble,  the  people  really 
respect  a  corpaman  for  they  wf>  him  come 
back  after  he  baa  made  Kimethlng  of  hlm- 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  value,  that 
Oeorge  and  Dave  pointed  out.  the  .taff  mem- 
ber, noted  other,  that  are  perhape  more 
.ubtle  and  not  a.  noticeable. 

Lorenzo  said  the  greateat  were  that  they 
learned  tol»»nce,  restraint  and  pride.  Most 
c<  them  come  from  manipulative  environ- 
ments, he  said,  where  they  have  learned 
bow  to  Uve  more  by  their  wlU  than  by 
work.  Yet  they  soon  become  proud  ot  hard 
work  and  even  work  harder  than  others 
who  are  being  paid  for  It. 

They  also  learn  how  to  Uve  with  a  large 
group  ot  rtmllar  young  men.  to  settle  dlt- 
ferenoea  without  resorting  to  the  violence 
that  many  ot  them  have  learned,  and  they 
learn  how  to  respect  the  differences  In  ths 
perKJnalltles  and  temperaments  ot  their 
peers,  he  said. 

It  la  comblnaUon  of  aU  of  theee  factors, 
those  that  the  corpemen  and  staff  member, 
mentioned,  that  U  the  goal  ot  the  Job  oorpe, 
the  purpoee  that  Oeorge  expreased  hope  peo- 
ple would  now  reallae. 

And  It  should  be  noted  that  In  cloelng. 
both  of  the  yoting  men  stated  that  they 
had  one  more  thing  to  say.  and  that  was 
an  expreaslon  of  thanks  to  the  rtaff  mem- 
ben  for  the  help  and  understanding  they 
had  given  them. 


DoDin  ud  CeaU  ud  RkoduU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAuroaNis 
IM  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVIS 

MOTiday,  February  20,  1967 
Mr     YOUNGER.     Mr.    Speaker.    Mr. 
Charles  Bartletfs  column  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  Saturday.  February  18, 
develops  perhaps  one  example  as  to  why 
our  Government  has  gone  along  with  the 
British  Government  In  voting  compul- 
sory sanctions  against  Rhodesia.     It  Is 
very  dlfflcult  for  me  to  agree  that  our 
Industrialists  like  Edgar  Kaiser  would 
Iiosslbly  back  the  actions  taken  by  our 
Government  in  voting  compulsory  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  when  to  enforce 
those  sanctions  will  undoubtedly  result 
In  war.    Mr.  Bartletfs  column  foUows: 
DouLsas-ANB-Cima  Aire  Bkodisu 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
A   highly   practical   doUars-and-cenU   ex- 
planation  lies   behind   the   faUure   ?!   Co"" 
grees  to  explode  against  the  admlnlstraUon  s 
iupport  for  the  UJI.  effort  to  Isolate  Bho- 
deala  through  sancUona, 

The  explosion  was  expected  because  the 
eanctlons  are  a  risky  and  uncertain  device 
scarcely  calculated  to  mollify  American  Im- 
patience with  the  stumbling  mlMtepe  ot  the 
newborn  African  nation..  .      ,.„  ,„ 

But  the  .urprlse  Is  that  the  Navy  .  plan  to 
land  a  VS.  carrier  for  a  short  refueling  stop 
at  Capetown  generated  more  heat  and 
emotion  In  CongreM  In  less  than  a  week  than 
the  sancUons  against  Rhodesls.  an  iMue  of 
far  greater  .Ignlficance.  have  Inspired  to  live 
weeks  Sputtertogs  have  been  heard— a 
soeech  by  Senator  Eastland  and  wme  In- 
iSTlons  to  ths  Congressional  Record— but 
no  explosion. 

The  crusade  against  the  Rhodeslan  policy 
has  been  Inhibited  by  a  .tartllng  economic 
fact  American  investment  In  black  Africa 
haa  mushroomed  so  rapidly  that  It  has  come 
to  dwarf  the  American  stake  to  tne  six 
apartheid  nation,  occupying  the  MUthern 
extremity  of  the  continent, 

ConMder  the  figures  for  19«5.  the  latest 
available.  The  direct  n.8,  tove.tmeot  In  the 
I^em  alx  amounted  to  »««  mliuon 
against  •!  IB  bUllon  for  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent. U,S,  exports  to  the  southern  six  ran 
to  M88  mUllon  SLgalnat  »T36  million  In  Mle. 
to  the  reet  of  the  continent.  The  VS.  ex- 
porU  to  Rhodesia  were  only  »2a  million. 

The  implication  ot  these  flguree  Is  that 
VS.  business  preesure  on  poUcy  decWona 
regarding  Africa  wUl  lean  tocresjtogly 
toward  a  course  ot  concUUtlon  with  the 
black  leaders  snd  sgalnst  any  step  that 
might  encourage  the  Smith  government  In 
ihodesla  at  the  price  of  alienating  the  black 
naUons.  Men  like  Edgar  K.l.er.  who  oper- 
ataa  an  alumtoum  plant  to  Ghana,  have 
been  warning  the  State  Department  that  the 
conwquence.  of  such  a  step  would  be  grave. 
Similar  bustoeaa  presamea.  beglnntog  to 
make  themMlvB.  felt  In  South  Africa,  are 
expected  to  discourage  the  expansion  of 
"noraua  commerce  "  that  the  Rhodeslans  will 
require  It  they  are  to  Kirmount  the  sanc- 
tions. The  Votster  government  Is  encourag- 
ing tovestments  In  adj«:ent  black  countries 
in  an  apparent  attempt  to  Implement  the 
Voerwoerd  poUcy  of  establishing  •modus 
Vivendi  much  warmer  than  mere  ooexlat- 
eooe  with  the  nelghbora. 


In  puiaulng  this  poUcy,  Rhodesia  to  Its 
present  clrcumstancee  will  be  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  south  Africans.  They  can 
Uve  much  more  gracefully  with  their  neigh- 
bor. If  BhodesU  returns  to  the  course  ot 
gradual  democraUaatlon  envisioned  by  the 
1961  oonstltution. 

Pew  to  the  VS.  government  believe  that 
the  sanctions  will  cut  Rhodesia  completely 
out  of  world  trade  channels.  Although  more 
of  an  Inconvenience  than  a  hardship,  they 
must  Inevitably  cause  the  Rhodeslan.  to 
ponder  more  Intently  whether  the  adventure 
Is  worth  It. 

As  motor  companies  like  Pttrd  and  General 
Motors  shut  down  and  more  skilled  laborers 
migrate  to  South  Africa,  as  the  tobacco  crop 
backs  up  In  the  warehouses,  uid  ss  the  pace 
of  Investment  slows,  the  mood  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion short  of  InsurrecUon  is  bound  to  grow. 
A  party  to  oppoetlon  to  the  Smith  cabinet  Is 
now  being  formed  In  Salisbury. 

The  British  constantly  Interject  them- 
selvee  as  Intermedlarleo  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Rusalans.  and  the  Ume  may 
now  be  ripe  for  the  Americana  to  serve  a.  a 
decongeetant  In  the  Impaaw  between  the 
Rhodeslans  and  the  British.  All  parties 
have  been  sltOng  Ught,  waiung  for  cracks 
in  the  wall  to  appear,  since  Ctacember.  All 
dealings  are  trosen  In  a  climate  ot  hatred  and 
distrust. 

President  Johnson,  preoccupied  with  Viet- 
nam. Is  disposed  to  leave  the  problem  to  the 
British.  However,  this  Is  an  area  to  which 
the  United  States  has  Influence  and  to  which 
resourceful  diplomacy  might  work.  The 
single  factor  ot  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  gives 
Washington  great  cause  to  be  anxious  to  end 
the  stalemate.  Support  here  for  the  Smith 
nglms  la  not  powerful  enough  to  Inhibit  a 
constructive  Interceaslon  by  American 
diplomats. 


Hifkway  Coutnictioa 


funds  from  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  rreese 
order  meant  that  approximately  MO  million 
In  federal  funds  which  the  state  had  accumu- 
lated July  1.  IBSe.  Is  not  avaUable  to  apply 
to  the  normal  construction  program  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  developed. 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  1.  more  Im- 
poTt.nt  to  the  economy  of  our  .tate  and  to 
the  Mfety  of  the  traveling  public  than  the 
Improvement  ot  highways.  It  Is  my  urgent 
recommendation  that  you  du-ect  the  fedwal 
freeze  order  be  withdrawn  and  that  the  State 
ot  Kentucky  be  permitted  to  proceed  In  an 
orderly  manner  with  the  planning  and  con- 
Ktructlon  of  highways. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Henbt  Wabo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

OF  KWmrCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap.  February  20,  1967 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  this  letter  for  Insertion 
In  the  ConcRESSioHAL  Rkcord: 

HcmtT  Ward  ro«  Oovcsnor. 
Lou^'iUe.  Ky..  February  6. 1967. 
The  PBEsnwMT, 
The  Wnite  House, 
WaahiHffton.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxak  Mb.  Psbsiokmt:  I^iim  not  only  a 
caDdldAt«  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  but  am  a  cltlxen  of 
Kentucky  vitally  interested  In  the  welfare  of 
thia  etale  and  am  Immediate  past  CTommls- 
sioner  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

Kentucky  succeeded,  after  a  number  of 
years,  in  developing  a  program  for  the  let- 
ting of  highway  contxacu  so  that  the  work 
could  be  done  during  the  construction  sea- 
son, which  runs  from  April  through  Novem- 
ber. In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  had  to 
convert  financing  from  a  fiscal  to  a  calendar 
year  program.  Under  this  plan,  contracts 
Are  let  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  so 
that  oonstructlon  can  t>e  started  beginning 
with  the  construction  season  in  April.  To 
accomplish  this  meant  that  we  had  to  carry 
over  from  the  previous  fiscal  year  some  funds 
that  would  enable  the  department  to  let 
contracts  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

This  Kentucky  program  has  been  thrown 
into  ooofoalon  by  the  order  of  federal  au- 
thortUes  whldi  fro«  the  carry-over  federal 


Meiikare  Profr*^  ">  Hawaii  Meet*  Early 
Socceis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  ^AWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20.  1967 
Mr.  MATStJNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
find  It  of  Interest  to  read  how  well  the 
medicare  program  has  been  functioning 
In  Hawaii  during  the  first  6  months  the 
program  has  been  in  operation. 

In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the 
HonoliUu  Star-Bulletin,  it  was  reported 
that  despite  the  initial  complexities  of 
the  new  program,  there  has  been  no 
serious  dislocation  in  medical  care,  and 
approximately  $1,752,000  has  been  paid 
out  in  medicare  benefits  since  last  July. 
I  think  this  speaks  well  of  the  able 
administration  of  the  program  by  our 
hospital  oCQcials.  and  much  credit  for  the 
smoothness  of  the  operation  must  go  to 
the  HawaU  Medical  Service  Association 
for  properly  briefing  the  hospital  admin- 
istrators. It  l5  especially  Interesting  to 
note,  too.  that  doctors  report  that  this 
has  been  accomplished  with  little  dis- 
ruption of  the  basic  doctor-patient 
relationship. 

The  article  by  reporter  Tomi  Knaefler. 
which  appeared  in  the  February  9.  1967. 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- Bulletin,  Is 
submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Conckes- 
SIGNAL  Record  at  this  point: 
DuacNC   PDUT   a    Months    Hxac:    •1,7&2.000 
Paid  in  Maiicaks  Bkhstits 
(By  Toml  Knaefler) 
A  little  more  than  •1.752.000  was  paid  out 
In  IiCedlcare  benefiU  In  HawaU  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  program,  which  began 
last  July. 

The  breakdown  Includes:  About  «1.900,000 
for  hospital  and  home  health  care  and  some 
•352,000  for  doctor  care. 

Generally.  boeplUls  and  physicians  report 
the  Medicare  program  In  the  State  Is  run- 
ning surprisingly  well,  considering  the  com- 
plexity of  the  operation  and  the  piles  of  addi- 
tional paper  work. 

The  hoepitsls  In  Honolulu  Indicate  they're 
not  running  Into  the  type  of  Medicare  prob- 
lems that  are  confronting  some  institutions 
on  the  Mainland,  such  as  overcrowding  and 
slow  payments  of  claims. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  turned  up  scat- 
tered reports  of  overcrowding  caused  by  el- 
derly patients  and  some  caaea  of  delayed  pay- 
men  ta. 


However,  the  survey  uncovered  no  serious 
diaiocatlons  in  medical  care,  as  bad  b«en 
feared  by  opponents  of  the  health  plan,  un- 
der which  Social  Secxirtty  funds  help  those 
over  SS  pay  hospital  and  doctor  bills. 

In  Hawaii,  there's  been  no  flooding  of  aged 
patients    In    the    hospitals. 

Richard  D.  Davl,  Immediate  past  president 
of  t2ie  Hawaii  Horpital  Association,  reports 
about  a  five  percent  Increase  In  the  hospital 
census  as  a  revult  of  Medicare. 

He  eetlmatee  the  percentage  will  increase 
In  the  coming  years  because  there  will  be 
more  persons  eligible  for  Medicare. 

He  s&Ld  the  program  haa  been  functloiUng 
well. 

Sister  Maureen,  admin Litrator  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospital.  alt2-lbutes  the  smoothness  of 
the  operation  to  "good  briefing"  by  the  Ha- 
waii Medical  Service  AssoctaUon.  tnurmedtary 
for  the  hospital  phase  of  Medicare, 

WIU  J-  Henderson,  head  of  Queen's  Bos- 
pitAl,  sold  the  lag  In  payments  Is  Improving 
every  mouth. 

HJC.S.A.  reporu  It  takes  about  10  days  u> 
process  a  claim  completely. 

While  "satisfied  on  the  whole"  with  the 
program,  Henderson  aald  "one  of  the  real 
problems — as  with  all  government  agendee — 
la  that  we're  not  being  reimbursed  ade- 
quately." 

He  sold  the  formula  fca:  payment  used  by 
Medicare  actually  covers  only  87  percent  of 
Uie  charges  and  that  the  unpaid  remainder 
has  to  be  absorbed  by  the  hospital. 

The  home  care  phase  of  Medicare,  operated 
here  by  St.  Francis  Hoepltal  and  by  the 
Health  Department's  niirslBg  branch  on  the 
Neighbor  Islands,  is  slowly  buUdlng  up. 

St.  Francis  Hospital  reports  that  borne 
health  aid  has  been  added  to  the  home  care 
services. 

Aa  for  the  phyalclan  care  under  Medicare, 
even  the  doctors  who  led  the  exposition  to 
the  program,  have  few  objections  now. 

Doctors  report  tiiat  there's  been  little  dU- 
ruptlon  of  the  basic  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship. 

They,  however,  are  still  fearful  that  Medi- 
care would  be  expanded  to  cover  all  dtlsens. 
Many  of  them  see  Medicare  aa  the  foot  In 
the  door  to  a  national  health  plan  under 
which  the  government  would  pay  medical 
bUls  for  all  age  levels. 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  the  administra- 
tive intermediary  for  Medicare's  medical  care 
claims,  reports  a  minority  of  doctors  here 
are  doing  xiit  P^pcr  work  for  their  aged 
patient*  and  receiving  payments  tram  the 
Medicare  system. 

Moet  of  the  doctors,  85  to  90  percent,  are 
billing  the   paUenta  directly,  which  means 
that  It's  up  to  the  patient  to  collect  from^,^ 
Medicare. 

One  tricky  detaU  in  that  system  la  that 
the  patient  can't  be  reimbursed  until  he 
has  paid  hla  doctor  in  full  for  a  particular 
aliment. 

An  official  noted  that  this  places  a  tremen- 
dous financial  burden  on  some  patients  with 
big  bills  tKcause  they  can't  get  reimbursed 
until  they  can  show  they've  paid  in  full. 


Abrakam  Unc»b 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  ifrw  Touc 
Vt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVE8 

Mondav.  February  20,  19S7 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.     Mr.   Speaker.  In 
the  February  10.  \9en.  issue  of  the  East 
Side  News,  there  appeared  an  editorial 
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written  by  the  !«te  Harry  H.  Schlacht 
commerooraUne  the  birth  of  our  great 
President.  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  East 
Side  News  Is  a  weekly  newspaper  with 
wide  circulation  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  this  particular  editorial  met 
with  much  comment  throughout  the  dis- 
trict when  It  was  originally  prepared.  I 
take  pleasure  in  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body. 

AMtAHAM  Lincoln 
(By  th«  Ut«  Harry  H.  Schlnchtl 
Otw  huMlred  and  Blty-elgbt  years  ago  » 
cnaC  soul  beamnJ  like  a  morning  star  OQ  a 
troublrt  world.  In  a  loj[  cabin  among  th« 
irrcn-clad  MIU  ol  Kentucky,  and  In  an  at- 
mosphere that  was  Similar  ui  Its  humbl.nMa 
M>  the  blrtn  ot  ChrUt.  the  flrst  cry  ol  tM 
bab*  that  was  Abraham  Lincoln  feU  upon 
human  e«».  Uto  Chrtst,  be  u»ed  for  others 
and  sacriacsd  hU  all  that  humanity  might 
Ura  in  a  bettar  world. 

Cartyls  said  that  In  Dants  ten  silent  cen- 
turies found  a  lolM.  In  Uncoln  Amerlai 
found  hei»,  a  70ios  that  pleaded  and  thrilled 
and  uJtunat«ly  brought  light  and  Ute  to  op- 
oresuKl  manUnd.  Ho  was  the  great  ewn- 
mooer  ot  history.  HU  homely,  humble  imd 
honest  humanity  carried  him  to  the  nelghu 
of  rare  acluefements.  He  wss  a  child  of  tna 
people. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  genius;  it  has 
neither  ancestors  nor  de^endanu.  Oenlus 
U  the  child  of  necessity  Lincoln  was  a  prod- 
uct of  a  crlils.  and  a  crisis  ga»s  birth  to  lu 
savior.  Be  was  the  personiflcaUon  of  Ameri- 
canism, a  symbol  of  all  tlurt  glres  life  and 
strength  to  the  nation. 

His  worth  Is  reflected  In  ffiery  Impulse  of 
bU  heart,  and  In  e»ery  act  ot  his  life,  and 
their  splendor  shone  In  ons  lustrous  orbit. 
In  the  armament  of  Ute  he  mored  In  a  drcla 
all  his  own.  the  course  of  which  has  nerer 
been  paralleled.  Lincoln  said  that  "our  re- 
Uanoe  to  In  our  lo»e  of  uberty  which  God 
has  implanted  in  us."  Our  defense  is  in  the 
spint  which  he  prlMd  as  the  heritage  of  all 
men  ererywhere. 

He  plucked  a  thorn  and  planted  a  flower. 
B*  caused  in  human  beings  the  hardness  to 
vanish  the  pettiness  and  the  cynicism  to  de- 
part; and  m  their  place  he  planted  flowere 
5^  strength  and  power,  lore  and  bumiin 
Kindness.  He  knew  and  obeyed  th»  higher 
ssntlments  of  hu  soul.  He  traveled  the  up- 
ward trail,  for  ba  dedicated  hU  energies  to 
the  oocomon  good  of  mankind. 

To  Lincoln.  America  was  not  so  much  a 
ptaos  as  it  was  a  people,  not  a  creed  nor  a 
dream  but  a  breathing  thing  with  a  magnin- 
cent  past  and  a  great  future  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg  was  an  Immortal  and  soul  stir- 
ring scene  rich  in  solemnity  and  pregnant 
with  historical  significance.  Neither  ths 
practiced  hand  of  a  Raphael  nor  the  art  and 
skill  of  a  Praxiteles  could  adequately  por- 
tray It  In  lU  original  setUng. 

Uto  Gettysburg  address  Is  the  fountain 
spring  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
truths  set  forth  In  historic  speech  are  the 
fountain  stones  of  free  goveriuncnt.  His 
was  the  summaUon  of  American  ideals,  a 
asmlng  torch  for  the  oppressed  peoples  ot 
the  earth  xho  seek  the  blessings  of  Uberty. 
"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathera 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
ths  proportion  that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  Theae  lew  words  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  entire  history  of  all  mankind  for 
human  freedom. 

"Now  ws  are  engaged  In  a  great  dvU  war. 
tsstlng  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.' 
By  tbaae  words  Lincoln  sought  to  smphasuw 
that  the  suprsms  question  was  the  survival 
at  popular  govsniment.  not  only  ours  but 
"any  naUcn  so  oonoelTed  and  so  dedicated." 
H«  mimail  an  speech  with  a  plea  tor  last- 
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mx  democracy  In  thcM  woctls:  -ThAt  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  Increaaed  devo- 
tion to  that  cauae  for  vhicb  they  gave  their 
lut  full  meaaure  at  deTotlon."  Then  fol- 
lowed 14  hlatortc  worda:  "That  we  here 
highly  rewalve  that  theee  dead  ahall  not  have 
died  In  vain."  . 

Thia  waa  a  decIaraUon  o*  the  eternal  and 
Inalienable  lighu  of  man.  Standing  before 
the  giavM  of  our  fallen  eonji,  he  told  hU 
silent  wltneeaee  and  the  world :  "Thla  nation, 
under  God.  ahall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom— and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people.  lor  the  people.  ahaU  not  perlah 
fnmi  the  earth." 

Today  we  are  standing  on  the  frontier  of 
the  greateat  period  of  our  hiatory.  Our  coun- 
try U  paaBing  through  another  crlAa.  Lib- 
erty and  the  rtghw  of  man  were  at  Issue  dur- 
ing Lincoln's  day. 

The  name  issuee  face  ua  in  our  present  day. 
Hear  Father  Abraham,  we  shall  not  fall  you. 
The  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  RepubUc"  la  our 
marching  song.  It  sUll  stlra  our  hearts  and 
steels  our  courage  toward  the  task  which 
destiny  baa  placed  in  our  bands,  aa  we  march 
forward  to  take  our  batUa  stations  in  our 
present  war. 

So.  In  the  beautiful  words  Lincoln  spoke  of 
Waahington.  let  ua  pay  to  him  our  tribute: 
'•On  that  name  no  eulogy  U  expected.  It 
cannot  be.  To  add  brtgbtnesa  to  the  sun  or 
glory  to  the  name  of  Waahington  U  alike  im- 
poeslble.  Let  none  attempt  It.  In  solemn 
awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in  Ita  naked 
deathlCM  splendor  leave  It  shining  on." 

Amerloa  needs  the  spirit  of  Lincoln.  It 
needs  the  rekindling  of  the  love  of  Uberty 
which  wUl  rebel  against  slavery  and  enslave- 
ment. The  spirit  of  him  must  give  the  eoul 
of  America  Its  rebirth. 

To  every  genermUon  of  Americanji  Is  given 
the  task  of  carrying  forward  the  torcli.  of 
paastng  on  to  each  succeeding  generation  uu- 
detUed  the  heritage  of  America"!  tradition — 
a  tradition  based  upon  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  mankind  the  world  has  ever  known. 
We  are  all  the  defenders  of  our  faith. 
America  united  u  America  Invincible. 


Redwood  Nataoul  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  iciHNasoT* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPHESENTATIVES 

Moariov.  Februani  20.  19S7 
Mi.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 19.  IWn.  New  York  Times  published 
an  editorial  which  places  In  proper  per- 
spective the  various  proposals  to  estab- 
lish a  Redwood  National  Park. 

Congressman  Cohelah  has  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  accomplish  the  plan 
advocated  In  the  editorial.  This  bill 
would  preserve  the  best  redwoods,  which 
are  located  In  the  Redwood  Creek  Valley. 
I  was  proud  to  Introduce  a  companion 
bill  to  the  one  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive COHEIAH.  This  proposal  wUl  cost 
more  money  than  some  of  the  other  pro- 
posals tor  a  Redwood  Natloncd  Park. 
But  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  na- 
tional park  scaled  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
redwoods  should  be  seized  before  these 
ma«7>Ulclent  trees  are  lost  forever. 
I  Include  the  editorial  In  the  Rgcoao : 

Big  Tasss,  Smali.  Pi.ams 
President    Johnson     has    accurately    de- 
scribed a  redwoods  naUonal  par*  as  a  "laet 
chance"    conservation   oppoctuiUty.      As    hs 


pointed  out  in  his  meaaa(e  on  natuiml  r»- 
Kjuroea.  "If  we  do  not  aot  profopay.  we  may 
lose  for  aU  Ume  the  magnificent  redwoods 
of  Northern  OaUfomU." 

The  Adminietiattoo.  however.  Is  preparing 
some  rather  smaU  plans  fcr  aarlng  the 
world's  tallest  trees.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  sUU  laboring  over  minor  rerUlons  of 
the  bill  It  supported  last  year.  The*  bill 
would  create  a  small  park  In  MIU  Creek.  It 
la  not  a  sound  plan  because  moat  ot  the  trees 
worth  saving  are  already  protected  In  two 
existing  state  parks. 

Except  for  7.00O  acrea  of  pure  first-growth 
redwoods  adjoining  one  of  these  parks,  the 
lands  to  be  purchased  In  MUl  Creek  have 
been  extensively  logged.  As  a  result,  the 
trees  ars  second -grtjsrth  and  smaller,  and 
there  Is  a  considerable  admixture  of  other 
trees.  Mill  Creek  Is  valuable  as  the  water- 
shed for  the  exlsUng  st*te  parks,  but  other- 
wise it  Is  not  really  ot  naaooal  park  quality. 
The  critical  area  Is  Redwood  Greek  Valley. 
It  Is  not  now  protected  Ui  any  way.  It  cosi- 
•tltutea  an  adequate  waterahed.  And  It  hsa 
by  far  the  best  trees,  many  300  feet  high 
and  a.OOO  yeara  old.  There  are  five  times 
as  many  virgin  redwoods  In  Redwood  Creek 
as  in  Mill  Creek.  Por  »150  to  saoo  mliuon. 
approximately  three  times  the  cost  of  the 
Administration  proposal,  a  magnlflceut.  W.- 
000-acre  national  park  embracing  Redwood 
Creek  Valley  could  be  acquired.  This  Is  a 
plan  scaled  to  the  grandeur  of  the  redwoods; 
this  Is  a  national  park  worth  Qghtlng  lor. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  President  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  tije  Interlcc  Udall  and  organlBa- 
Uons  such  as  the  Save-the-Kedwoods  League 
are  not  whore  they  belong— in  the  front  lUie 
ol  the  struggle  to  establish  a  oomprehenalTe 
redwoods  naaonal  perk. 

Their  self-defeating  offorta  to  appease  the 
lumber  companies  by  excluding  most  of  Red- 
wood Creek  Valley  may  faU  if  Oorsmor 
Reagen  ot  CallfonUa.  who  has  already  ob- 
taloed  a  three-month  moratorium  on  action 
by  congrees,  decides  to  propcee  an  even 
smaller  park  than  they  envisage.  In  view  at 
this  possibility.  Senator  Kucliet  o*  <Miiar- 
nla  and  other  oonservatloo-mlnded  Oon- 
niuiiinifin  who  have  gone  along  with  the  In- 
adequate Mill  Creek  plan  In  the  past  have 
an  obligation  to  re-examine  their  poelUon. 

The  redwood  lumber  Industry  Is  certain  to 
be  united  In  oppoelUon  to  any  cwmprehen- 
alve  park  peoposal.  If  these  exuaordlnary 
trees  are  not  to  be  sawed  Into  feocepoeU. 
those  who  believe  in  saving  the  nauoos 
heritage  will  have  to  be  equally  united  and 
determined. 


February  SO,  1967 
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Redncint  Porertr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiMoni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20.  19S7 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ward 
Quaal.  prealdent  of  WON  radio  and  tele- 
vision In  Chicago,  was  given  a  doctor  of 
laws  honorary  degree  at  Northern  Mich- 
igan University  at  Marquette  at  Ita  mid- 
winter commencement  on  Saturday.  Jan- 
uary 21. 

Ward  Quaal  has  been  a  citizen  Inter- 
ested In  the  future  of  not  only  Chicago. 
tHit  the  entire  country  and  the  work 
which  he  haa  done  with  WON  demon- 
strates all  of  thla.  His  comments  are 
especially  timely  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues  will  be  glad  to  review  the  edito- 
rial which  was  written  and  published  In 


the  Escanaba,  Mich..  Dally  Press  on  Jan- 
uary 34: 

RSDUCINC  POVERTT 

Ward  QuMAl.  an  Uhpemlng  boy  who  moA» 
pi>od  in  a  great  big  way  a«  prealdent  ol  WON, 
Chicago,  gave  a  talk  that  miut  have  stirred 
many  pcraona  when  he  waa  given  a  Doctor  of 
Lawa  honorary  degree  by  Northern  UlcJilgan 
Untverilty  at  Marquette  at  lU  mld-wlnter 
commencement  Saturday. 

Quaal  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  individual 
CiTort  as  a  way  to  the  good  Ufe  In  bis  com- 
mencement address.  He  said  that  although 
unemployment  In  America  has  fallen  to  a  low 
of  4  per  cent,  the  government  provides  more 
and  more  make-work  projecta  to  employ  the 
dimmiahlng  remnant  of  the  Jobleea. 

He  expreased  fear  that  Americans,  softened 
by  the  Idea  that  they  are  owed  a  living  "are 
steadUy  rellnquiahlng  control  of  their  own 
deatlnlea  through  the  acceptance  of  hand- 
outs .  .  .  There  la  plenty  of  work;  our  prob- 
lem Is  that  we  are  driving  tbe  workers  from 
the  fields  to  the  flreplaces." 

This  la  a  plaint  of  many  buaineaamen 
and  they  can  document  It  in  subatantlal  de- 
gree, we're  sure,  hut  the  sltuaUon  la  not 
black  and  white.  Quaal  was  oert&lnly  mind. 
ful  that  tlie  university  which  was  honoring 
him  wlUi  the  degree  has  a  women  Job  Corps 
Center  on  campus  and  that  It  has  an  Im- 
preaalve  record  for  Its  Job  training  program. 
Its  study  of  rural  poverty.  Its  other  efforte 
to  Improve  the  welfare  of  the  public  It  serves. 
uKlng  the  reeources  of  government  to  help 
set  a  floor  under  clUseoahlp. 

We  believe  Quaal  la  subetantlally  correct 
when  he  says  "many  social  refonnera  reform- 
ers are  so  devoted  to  their  particular  projects 
that  they  assume  balance  of  production  and 
consumption  will  be  maintained  In  the  ab> 
sence  of  Incentives."  And.  yet  American 
collegians  today  look  upon  bualneae  careers 
aa  sort  of  second  beat.  They  prefer  the 
academic  life,  a  role  In  government,  profes- 
sional status,  to  a  well-paid  Job  In  Industry 
although  the  other  elementa  of  aodety  and 
the  economy  live  largely  on  Industry. 

In  the  same  week  In  which  Quaal  talked 
at  Northern.  Northern's  PTealdent  Dr.  Edgar 
L.  Harden  told  a  mnt  audience  of  sales  exec- 
uuves.  "The  liberal  arte  teacher  whom  so 
many  have  written  of  as  being  the  one  to 
whom  bualneaa  ahould  turn  tot  their  an- 
swers, generally  avoids,  as  the  plagiia,  the 
Idea  of  his  students  learning  subject  matter 
for  practical  use  In  the  business  world." 

The  views  of  Quaal  and  Harden  are  not 
oppoaed.  "niey  are  pertinent  comments  on 
the  relaUanship  of  the  modem  Individual  to 
the  government,  and  they  Indicate  the  diffi- 
culty of  defining  the  line  where  the  govern- 
ment ends  Its  services  to  the  Individual  and 
be  fends  for  hlmaelf.  The  essence  of  the 
determinatlCHi.  of  oourse.  la  the  quality  of 
the  Individual.  If  he's  a  whlzbang  he 
doean't  want  the  government  holding  hlm 
back  with  Its  velfan  and  aaalstance  pro- 
grama  and  If  he's  having  trouble  getting 
along  he  wonders  why  the  government 
doesn't  do  more  for  him. 

Quaal  W1UI  oppoaed  to  the  suggestion  by  the 
National  Commission  of  Tecbncdogy,  Auto- 
mation and  Economic  Progress  that  govern- 
ment should  guarantee  a  minimum  income 
to  all  citizens. 

The  government  offlclal  most  Immediately 
concerned  with  thla  area  of  welfare—John 
W.  Gardner.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare — would  also  settle  for  less  than 
the  union- propoeed  guaranteed  annual  wage 
or  negative  Income  tax  or  some  other  device 
to  assure  a  UvUTg  Income  to  everyane. 
Gardner  favots  a  atandard  national  "floor" 
for  welfare  payments. 

At  the  present  time  only  8  million  of  the 
35  mllUon  Americana  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment clasBlfles  aa  poor  are  gvtUng  some 
kind  at  veUan  aid.  It  ooeta  an  smaBlng 
t3&b  mUlkm  a  year  to  spesMi  the  M  MlUon 
that  the  jwor  receive,  because  welfare  caae 


workers  spend  as  much  as  BO  per  cent  of 
their  lime  Inveetlgating  eUgtbUlty  for  relief 
to  balk  the  cblselers. 

But  most  of  these  8  million  are  reported 
unemployable — 3.6  million  are  too  young. 
3  mllUon  are  too  old.  fiOO.OOO  are  mothers 
who  can't  leave  their  children.  flOO.OOO  are 
dlaabled. 

One  of  the  brtghtest  phases  of  the  govern- 
ment's welfare  efforts  la  Ite  vocaQonal  re- 
habilitation work.  By  spending  SSIS  mU- 
lion  It  haa  converted  150.000  mentally  or 
physically  unemployablee  Into  Jobholders. 
Eventually  they'll  pay  back  in  taxes  on  their 
eamlnga  more  than  five  times  what  It  coat  to 
train  them  for  employabiUty.  But  there 
are  millions  ot  unemployablee  who  have  not 
been  helped  yet. 

The  welfare  need  la  for  government  pro- 
grams which  rehabilitate,  much  better  to 
spend  more  on  vocational  training  in  order 
to  crack  the  ring  of  uneniploy ability,  of  pov- 
erty, of  chronic  welfarism  that  holda  mil- 
lions of  Americana,  than  to  continue  a  dole 
that  keeps  them  alive  and  impoverlahed. 


A  New  Tear's  Res^tioo:   To  Be  Like 
CWis  Herter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    UASfiACHTrBCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEN'TATIVSS 

Monday.  February  20.  1967 


Mr.  MORSE  of  MassachusetU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  entire  Nation  has  been  sad- 
dened by  the  recent  passing  of  the  Hon- 
orable Christian  Herter.  I  have  com- 
mented on  the  floor  before  on  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  American 
statesmanship,  but  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  January  5  edition  of  the 
Jewish  Times  in  which  Emanuel  Gold- 
berg, associate  director  of  planning  and 
development  at  Brandels  University  pays 
his  final  tribute  to  Mr.  Herter. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Mr.  Goldberg's  article  In  the  Record  : 

A  Nxw  YsAB'a  RxsoLcmoN :  To  Be  Lncx 

CnaisHsvro 

<By  Emanuel  Goldberg) 

The  weekend  Is  when  I  usuaUy  pour  out 
600  mortal  words  for  Jim  Kahn  and  the 
Jewish  limes  and  during  this  past  one  I 
planned  to  devote  a  column  to  some  1987 
personal  hopes  and  aaplratloua  for  man- 
kind—particularly in  the  realm  of  Vietnam. 
civil  rights,  the  war  on  poverty,  black  power. 
politics,  higher  education,  and  the  like. 
Readers  wlU  be  spared  this. 

When  the  news  came  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Just  before  New  Year's  eve.  that  former 
Governor  Herter  bad  passed  away  the  night 
before  In  Waahmgton,  thoughu  about  hlm 
preempted  the  entire  weekend  and  my 
family. 

I  have  written  before  about  Chris  Barter 
and  dent  want  to  bore  readers  with  renvwed 
comments  about  this  writer^  four  cherished 
years  spent  on  Governor^  Herter's  staff  dxir- 
Ing  the  two  terms  on  Beaoon  Hill. 

But  at  a  moment  like  this,  when  Herter's 
Jovial  smUe.  Incisive  mind  and  deep  human- 
ley  have  Uft  us  forever.  It  is  impossible  to 
tackle  another  subject. 

Over  the  weekend,  we  received  a  tclepbone 
call  from  a  dear  friend,  a  profoundly  reli- 
gious man.  who  ezpresstd  hla  own  sorrow 
about    Chris    Barter's    paastng    and.  asked 


whether  there  was  ever  much  religious  orlen. 
tation  In  the  Governor's  Ufe. 

The  thought  had  never  occurred  to  me 
before.  I  mentioned  that  the  memorial  serv- 
ices for  Ur.  Herter  in  Washington  and  Bos- 
ton were  to  be  held  In  Episcopal  Church  set- 
tings and  I  knew  that  the  Governs-  had 
tolerance  and  respect  for  all  religions. 

But  what  I  was  certain  of  was  the  hidden 
albeit  Intense  force  of  character — call  It 
moral  drive  or  integrity.  If  you  will — that 
really  dominated  Herter's  mind  and  vied 
with  his  brilliance. 

James  Southwood.  writing  In  the  Boston 
Herald,  said  it  simply  In  his  report: 

"Bis  tall,  lean  frame  plagued  hlm  In  his 
youth  and  at  the  age  of  71,  Christian  A. 
Herter  was  crippled  wlch  arthritis  and  needed 
crutches  to  support  hla  six-foot  Ove-lnch 
t>ody.    His  Integrity  stood  alone." 

Such  men  have  always  had  deep  reverence 
but  in  Chrla  Herter's  characteiiatlcally  quiet 
and  restrained  fashion,  devotion  was  never 
paraded  nor  personal  beUefs  obtruded  on 
others.  All  the  same,  anyone  who  even 
casually  reads  the  Herter  obituary  or  wss 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him  will  surmise 
that  the  tall,  stooped  man  walked  humbly  In 
the  vanguard  of  thoae  who  recognlae  the 
Almighty  and  abide,  day  by  day,  by  the  high- 
est, universal  dictates  of  morality. 

I  treasure  some  hours  spent  last  summer 
with  Governor  and  Mrs.  Herter  at  their  sum- 
mer retreat  home  In  Manchester.  Juat  before 
he  left  for  Geneva  for  the  'Kennedy  Bound' 
of  tariff  negotiations.  Chris  Herter  worked 
in  the  public  interest,  as  special  Intemauonal 
trade  negotiator,  until  the  very  end  and  If  he 
had  to  leave  us  now,  It  la  consoling  that  he 
had  been  cheered,  the  day  before  be  died,  by 
Britain's  announcement  of  the  lifting  of 
tariff  restrictions  among  the  European  Free 
Trade  Asaoclatlon.  the  Outer  Seven — bringing 
nearer  the  Herter  dream  of  tree  trade  lo  the 
world. 

I'm  glad  also  that  Governor  Herter's  old- 
est son  could  state  to  the  press  that  the 
passing  was  'very  fast  and  peaceful'  because 
the  sudden  Ulness  of  Mr.  Herter  two  sum- 
mers' ago  had  led  to  a  difficult  recovery 
period.  Emphysema,  as  well  as  arthrltla. 
added  to  the  problems  of  later  yeers. 

When  the  Immediate  pangs  of  sorrow  are 
assuaged,  Chris  Herter's  death  ahould 
strengthen  all  of  ua.  President  Sachar  re- 
minded us  of  the  honorary  degree  which 
Herter  received  from  Brandels  in  1956  and 
in  the  dosing  passage  of  that  citation,  there 
were  these  words :  "Herter  moved  throu^  the 
Jungles  of  poUtloa  without  shedding  prin- 
ciple or  Integrity.* 

He  also  threw  a  shadow  that  has  eclipsed 
smaller  men.  selfish  ambltlona,  and  the  pet- 
tiness of  the  day.  and  he  did  this  in  a  way 
that  recorded,  for  all  time,  the  fact  that  moral 
and  InteUectuaJ  integrity  can  be  viable  m- 
struinents  in  public  and  hiunan  affairs. 

A  chief  U  gone  and  something  of  aU  otf  us 
has  perished  with  him.  Tniij.  his  likes  wUl 
not  be  seen  for  a  long  time. 

But  something  has  also  been  added :  the 
permanent  Inspiration  ot  a  Chris  Herter  that 
transcends  New  Tear's  reaolutlons  and  proph- 
ecies. 


DirkseB  Stuids  OvI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


IN  THE  HOUSJI  OP  REPRESKNTA'l'lV  E8 

Monday.  Febnam  20.  1M7 
Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  i*  Sena- 
tor Daaaai's  Concreasman.  I  wai  nuM* 
hMXT  to  read  a  ihort  •dttorial  In  tb« 
Feoria  Journal  Star  under  date  of  Ftbru- 
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.1,  15.  1M7.  ch»r»ct«rlzlM  our  senior 
Senator  u  »  "gUnt  among  me°-  "^ 
thrUli  me  no  end  to  see  these  «»ol»** 
come  to  the  Senator  from  some  of  t^ 
who  have  taken  a  very  lon«  time  glvjiw 
the  Senator  his  due.  The  editorial 
speaks  for  ItseU.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sSt.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  it  at  this 
point  In  the  Racoan : 

DnxazM  Brumm  Our 
Bv«r»tt  DlrkKO  hs.  aone  ",»«»'";,„^,^ 

mUquoMd,  th»  «>n»t<jr  from  th.  «~^™2 
remarts  mad.  In  "•bort  tempM    about  Sen. 

Th»ti  hardly  a  big  d«aJ.  but  It  U  the  k^ 
oC  thing  that  makia  him  aland  out  from  th« 
canCul.  aplt-aad-poUah.  narrous  Kelllw  that 
crowd  th€  chain  of  "modem"  poUtlca. 

Dlrkaen  has  emergeil  aa  "a  giant  among 
men"  beoauje  he  u  a  MAM.  So  many  of 
tboae  on  th.  poUUcal  .tage  are  too  busy 
ooUahlng  tHelr  carefnUy  planned  'UnagM. 
Wearing  ih.  lam.  "unlfocm"  to  emae  »e 
•oompetent  and  ainoere-  look,  and  •»ldly 
•tudjlng  the  polU  to  see  which  way  U>  part 
tnelr  hair. 

Among  all  the  plng-ponglng  heads  of  the 
mliTOr-watohei-poll-watcher  «et.  a  OlrlUKa 
who  »l»nda  on  bis  own  two  teet,  hl»  own  30- 
plua  jean  at  eiperlence.  hU  own  imusual 
Jnanner  of  apeatlng,  hi.  own  baalc  good 
hxunor.  ana  hU  own  rumpled  and  wrlnklefl 
appevano.  wKh  a  "take  It  or  leave  It 
aplomb  doe..  Indeed,  atand  out  from  th. 
crowd.  

Tiftolc  Paid  to  Dr.  Paul  G.  Bml(er 

ForrENSiON  OP  remakks 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mnr  rowc 
m  TH«  HOOSE  OF  RKPBgSKNTATlVES 

Mondal,  February  20,  tiS7 
Mr.  DULBKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Paul 
Q.  Bulger,  who  became  president  of  the 
State  University  College  at  Buffalo,  N.V., 
on  July  1, 1959,  left  this  post  on  February 
15.  to  become  associate  commissioner  for 
higher  and  professional  education  In  the 
State  education  department  at  Albany. 
More  than  500  civic  leaders,  alumni, 
faculty,  students,  and  staff,  attended  a 
farewell  dinner  recently  In  Buffalo  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  leader  In  the 
field  of  education. 

Among  the  tributes  to  Dr.  Bulger,  ex- 
pressing both  regret  at  his  departure 
from  Buffalo  State  and  Joy  at  his  good 
fortune,  was  that  of  Dr.  HoUls  L.  Caswell, 
president  emeritus  of  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University,  who  Ukened  Dr. 
BiOger's  life  to  "the  American  dream. 
Here  we  have  a  boy — 

Said  Dr.  Caswell — 
bom  into  a  .maU  town  In  New  York  Stalfc 
without  eiceptlonal  opportunlUea.  but  a  boy 
proTlded  chance,  by  the  community  who 
took  advantage  of  them  and  moved  ahead  to 
become  a  leader  m  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Dr  Bulger's  achievements  at  the  Bute 
University  College  have  left  an  IndeUble 
Imprint  not  only  at  the  coUege  but  In 
our  «aitlie  Niagara  Frontier  community. 
His  faith  In  people,  his  deep  sense  of 


values,  his  unquestionable  Integrity,  his 
devotion  to  democracy  and  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  public  education  are  aU  haU- 
marks  of  his  character. 

Although  our  Buffalo  community  wiu 
miss  him.  we  wish  him  abundant  success 
and  satisfaction  in  his  new  poet. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  tribute  of  ChanceUor 
Samuel  B  Gould,  MiUard  C.  Browne,  and 
Arthur  L.  Bradford  to  Dr.  Bulger  pre- 
sented in  behalf  of  the  entire  SUte  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  the  Niagara  Pron- 
Uer  Community,  and  the  Buffalo  SUte 
University  CoUege  to  which  Paul  O  Bul- 
ger has  given  graciously  and  generously 
of  his  superior  talent.  Insight,  and 
leadership. 

The  tributes  follow: 

CiUNCILUn  StMVtl.  B.  OODU>.  »0«  TBI  9lAT« 

UHlvsaarrT  o.  Waw  To«K 
I  deeply  regret  that  it  1»  not  poealble  for 
me  to  be  with  you  on  this  occaalon  In  your 
bonor.  It  U  an  event  of  .IgnlOcance  and  Mr- 
talnly  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  who  ha.  be- 
come BO  much  a  figure  In  the  Buffalo  com- 
munity, and  In  educational  circle,  generally. 
May  I  express  to  you  my  own  and  the  State 
Unlvenlty'i  graUtude  tor  your  year,  of  out- 
standing Mrvlce  to  the  CoUege  at  Buffalo  and 
to  the  Dnlveniltj  as  a  whole.  You  have 
taken  your  campus  through  a  period  of  re- 
markame  development  and  have  clearly  en- 
hanced lu  poauon  of  prominence  among 
New  York  SUte's  Institution,  of  higher  edu- 
cation. At  the  same  Ume.  your  service  to  the 
Dnlveralty  has  been  varied  and  significant. 
I  nave  enjoyed  our  perK>nal  aMOClatlon  In  all 
of  the..  acavlUes.  and  am  moat  appreciative 
of  all  you  have  done  for  m.. 

We  wlah  you  well  In  your  new  undertaking 
which  keep,  you  cloee  to  thl.  State',  higher 
education  development..  We  look  forward 
to  our  new  relationship  with  you  as  you  Uke 
up  your  statewide  duties. 


MI1.I.ABO  C.  BaowKX.  ro«  th.  Ni»c»«i 

PaONTTXa   COMMUNTTT 

No  one  at  Buffalo  SUte  Unl»er.lty  College 
need,  any  onlookers  from  downtown  to  eval- 
uate Dr.  Paul  Bulger's  contribution  to  that 
busy  thriving,  bunting  campu.  In  his  seven 
yean  as  Its  president.  But  when  It  comes 
to  building  bridges  of  undemanding  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  community,  let 
me  say  at  least  this:  I  can  Imagine  no  better 
interpreter,  no  stouter  defender,  no  more  Im- 
pressive advocate  and  no  finer  exemplar  of 
either  Buffalo  State  or  the  State  University 
as  a  whole^han  Paul  Bulger  has  been  from 
the  flrat  day  he  arrived  In  Buffalo. 

And  that,  considering  the  fierce  nature  of 
the  challenge  he  haa  bravely  faced  and 
calmly  tamed,  U  no  small  compliment, 
starting  In  the  wake  of  the  sputnlkhyrterla 
and  ending  In  the  age  of  the  undergraduate 
riot.— elsewhere— the  Bulger  Bra  at  Buffalo 
State  had  the  mission  not  only  of  shepherd- 
ing the  CoUege  through  a  fantastic  physical 
growth  but  of  transforming  It  slmulUne- 
ously  from  a  teacher's  collie  Into  a  liberal 
arts  university. 

Not  the  least  ot  the  qualltlea  he  needed— 
and  demonstrated,  happily.  In  ample  meas- 
ure—waa  the  dlplomaUc  poise  to  keep  Stat. 
moving  .moothly  through  It.  most  hectic 
growth  period  and  developing  stesdUy  to- 
ward It.  full  potential  at  the  same  time  that 
the  other  campus  on  Main  Street  was  un- 
avoidably attracting  the  major  share  of  com- 
munity attention  during  It.  own  ttoabled 
transition  from  private  sUtus  Into  the  StaU 
Dnlvenltys  largest  single  unit 

To  give  Dr.  Bulger  a  character  reference 
m  term,  of  the  qualltlee  that  have  ImpreMed 
u.  mo.t  down  at  The  News  would  doubUes. 
b.  an  exercise  In  redundancy  for  thoM  who 
know  him  even  better.    But  I'U  .tand  on  thl. 


editorial  comment  about  him  when  hla 
forthcoming  departure  ws.  fint  announc^: 
•'He  could  not  have  proved  more  right  for  tne 
need,  of  the  post  (which  he  now  leave.1  end 
the  challenge  of  the  time..  He  has  presided 
with  superlative  skill  and  vUlon  over  rapid 
growth  in  student  enrollment,  physical  plant, 
curriculum,  community  service  and  over-all 
w^demlc  excellence." 

And  he  has  alK>  been,  of  course,  a  rarely 
human  kind  ot  human  being— the  kind  who 
makes  more  ot  a  point  of  visiting  the  Buffalo 
State  locker  room  when  Its  teams  have  lost 
than  when  they've  won:  the  kind  who  face, 
outward  ever  ready  to  defend  faculty  and 
student  body  against  every  disparagement 
but  who  keep,  everyone  Inside  constantly 
reminded  that  there's  a  lot  to  do  and  ''no 
time  to  waste."  Paul  Bulger,  to  me.  U  ttie 
kind  of  college  prealdont  who  la  well  eplto- 
mlied  by  the  fact  that  he  keepe  a  former 
student's  portraJt  of  "Youth"  consuntly  be- 
fore him  in  his  office— Just  to  "keep  remind- 
ing me  of  why  we're  all  here." 

Aa'mna  L.  BaAnroao  roa  rue  Collxox  FamLT 
Notable  college  presidencies  have  always 
been  marked  by  certain  evidences  of  wisdom 
and  educational  statemaoshlp.  In  our  own. 
complex  age  there  are  some  very  particular 
hallmarks  ot  high  executive  competence. 
They  are  eiempUfied  In  Paul  O.  Bulger. 

Primary  among  these  qualltlM  dUUngulsh- 
Ing  the  educaUonal  leader  of  fint  rank  U 
faith  In  contemporary  life  and  love  ot  It. 
Paul  Bulger's  faith  In  hU  own  time  speaks 
clearly  m  all  he  doe..  The  mld-twentleth 
century  U  not  for  him  a  tangled  stretch  of 
Mstory  somehow  to  be  lived  through,  to  be 
endured.  He  believe.  In  hi.  age.  he  tnirta 
Its  beet  purpoM.  and  he  plainly  ha.  Joy  In 
It.  challenge..  ^  ,,,    . 

A  contemporary  man.  Paul  Bulger  hold,  a 
phUoeophy  ot  education  that  U  organic.  To 
him  the  unlvenlty  U  not  a  mere  depoeltory 
of  the  Intellectual  treasure,  of  the  past 
True  the  past  live,  more  eiclUngly  In  the 
unlvenlty  than  anywhere  else.  But  the  uni- 
versity U  also  an  enterprise  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  Not  to  do  only  what  plainly 
needs  to  b.  done  now.  but  also  to  conceive 
what  the  public  university  ought  to  be  doing 
about  the  future  to  make  sure  that  Imaglna- 
Uon  runs  weU  ahead  of  pre«ot  problem, 
and  strateglee— such  Is  the  genius  of  the  su- 
perior executive  hand.  It  mark,  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Bulger. 

Oreat  leadenhlp  In  contemporary  educa- 
tion I.  alert  to  guard  and  save  human  values 
that  In  the  procee.  ot  explosive  growth  and 
transformaUon  are  always  Imperiled  and  may 
be  lo.t.  Getting  and  spending,  building  and 
transforming  call  for  efficiency,  for  eiecuUve 
action  that  Is  crisp,  timely.  propeUlng.  But 
personal  value.,  too.  cry  to  be  protected. 
Prealdent  Bulger  always  hean  this  caU  and 
heed.  It.  In  the  rapid  evoluUon  of  Buffalo 
State  University  College.  Paul  Bulger  has 
ohoMn  to  Involve  the  faculty  In  all  the  prob- 
lem, of  poucy.  and  In  a  common  tnvall  of 
learning  to  foeter  Its  responsibility  and  pro- 
tect dlglnlty.  Amldrt  the  prollferaUon  of 
taclUtle.  and  undertakings,  to  see  people 
first,  to  cherish  the  Individual  person— this 
Is  a  Mgn  of  distinction  In  the  contemporary 
presidency.  Bulger's  presidency  bean  thU 
sign. 

Finally,  the  awe«>me  responsibility  for  de- 
cision, the  trusteeship  of  great  resource.,  hu- 
man and  material,  sometimes  seem  to  Invest 
the  administrator  with  an  honor  and  an  Im- 
portance that  have  historically  rested  with 
the  scholar  and  teacher.  Tbt  admlnlsuatlve 
oommlaalon,  great  or  smaU,  U  Mmatlme. 
strangely  mUundentood  u  pre-eminence. 
Paul  Bulger  knows  belter.  By  hi.  honeet 
veneration  ot  learning  and  his  Insistence  up- 
on the  centrallty  of  the  professor  In  the  col- 
lege, he  ha.  rtiown  an  executive  wUdom  and 
win  with  which  the  people  and  the  interest. 
of  a  unlveralty  are  secure. 


February  20,  1967 

PrtTCBtiTC  Soifer; 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  VSHMSTLTUfU 
IN  THE  aOUSX  OP  RKPRB8KNTATITS8 

Monday,  February  20.  1H7 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  fed- 
erally assisted  urban  renewal  proffranu 
have  greatly  Improved  the  quality  of 
housing  In  my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
But  public  money  and  public  effort  alone 
cannot  solve  all  the  housing  problema  of 
Pittsburgh  or  any  other  city. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
task  of  revitalizing  our  cities  will  require 
the  concern  and  participation  of  private 
and  pubUc  instltutloiu.  of  business  and 
civic  leadership,  and  of  all  responsible 
citizens. 

Action-Housing,  Inc..  of  Pittsburgh 
has  developed  a  plan  to  mobilize  these 
essoitial  dements  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
thousands  of  aging  but  basically  sound 
houses  In  Pittsburgh's  established  neigh- 
borhoods. I  think  this  plan  offers  great 
hope  not  only  for  Pittsburgh,  but  for  all 
our  cities. 

One  of  Pittsburgh's  fine  radio  etatlons. 
KDKA,  discussed  the  Action-Housing, 
Inc.,  plan  In  a  recent  editorial.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  pcdnt: 

PEKVZN-nVK    SUXOEBT 

It  doea  •«em  wasteful  to  wait  until  a  bouM 
la  a  complete  wreck  before  doUig  ■onaetblog 
about  It.  But  up  to  thla  point.  demoUUon 
hoa  be«n  tbe  ch)e<  approacfa  to  alum  cJear- 
anoe.  Action -Housing,  Inc.  haa  come  up 
wltb  another  plan  that  looks  very  prom- 
lalng.  Our  bualnewsmeD  will  have  to  cooper- 
ate to  make  the  plan  work,  and  we  hope  they 
wUl. 

It  la  estimated  that  more  than  one-hun- 
dred tboua&nd  homee  In  Allegheny  County 
are  In  bad  repair.  Unless  socneone  tnveata 
money  to  fix  them  up,  they  wUl  continue  to 
decay,  and  If  they  are  cot  alum  property 
now,  they  wUl  be  eventually.  Aa  matters 
atand  now,  the  government  wUl  then  move 
In  with  aa  urban  renewal  program  and  tear 
them  down.  In  the  paat  30  years,  hundreda 
of  mllllona  of  dollars  have  been  apent  on 
urban  renewal  In  Pittsburgh,  but  we  have 
only  acratched  the  surface  of  the  total  hous- 
ing problem.  There  must  be  a  quicker  and 
cbe^>er  way. 

To  try  and  Ond  an  answer,  offlclals  of  Ae- 
tlon-Houalng  have  proposed  to  organize  a 
company  that  would  rehabilitate  thousands 
of  old  but  basically  sound  houses,  l^e  com- 
pany would  start  with  a  flve-mUllon  douar 
bankroll  put  up  by  business  firms  and  some 
government- backed  loans.  "Hie  old  bouses 
would  be  reconstructed  for  sale  to  middle- 
Income  famUtes.  This  is  a  pilot  project,  and 
there  la  no  guarantee  that  It  will  work.  But 
Action-Housing  thinks  It  wUl,  and  it  la  in- 
vlUng  busLnessmen  to  give  it  a  try. 

We  like  this  plan  because  It  has  something 
for  everybody.  For  tbe  Investing  companies, 
a  chance  for  long-term  profits  and  a  new 
market  for  their  products.  Pi)r  thousands 
of  families,  a  chance  to  buy  a  good  home  In 
an  astabiished  neighborhood  at  a  modest 
price.  And  for  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County,  a  chance  to  solve  the  critical  bousing 
problem  on  a  massive  scale. 

Success  depends  on  the  wllllngnesa  of  our 
business  leaders  to  Invest  In  tbe  initial  pro- 
gram. We  urge  them  to  look  at  it  very 
closely.  It  could  be  a  golden  opportunity  to 
make  Pittsburgh  a  finer  place  for  everyone. 


CifaM  Cuci  Tik*  rnt— Th*  PaUie  I* 
lapaticBt' 

EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  PHASER 

or  mMNzsoTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20.  1967 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton citizens  are  understandably  con- 
cerned about  the  crime  situation  here. 
Like  all  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  asking  the  Congress 
to  take  Immediate  and  effective  steps  to 
reduce  crime  in  the  District. 

I  concur  in  the  need  to  take  measures 
to  reduce  District  crime.  Certain  limited 
steps  can  be  taken  right  away.  But  I 
hope  the  general  desire  to  do  something 
which  will  have  Immediate  effect  will  not 
lead  us  to  postpone  the  long-term  pro- 
grams necessary  to  make  any  really  sig- 
nificant decrease  in  the  crime  rate. 

Although  measures  such  as  a  vast  Im- 
provement In  our  schools  will  probably 
not  result  in  much  less  crime  within  the 
next  year,  It  will  have  a  cumulative  effect 
In  the  next  several  years  and  decades. 
And  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into 
thinking  we  can  postpone  starting  the 
long-term  programs  simply  because  they 
will  not  take  effect  for  several  years — 
this  can  only  result  in  us  having  to  post- 
pone the  time  when  our  Capital  will  be 
a  safer  city. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks.  I  in- 
sert  a    column    by    Wllltam    Raspberry 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Poet 
of  February  19,  1067: 
CaiMs    Craas    Takk    Timx — Tkk   Puauc   la 

ISSPATtSNT 

(By  WUUam  Raspberry)      ' 

The  report  of  tbe  National  Crime  Oommls- 
aton— Uke  that  of  the  D.C.  Crime  Oommla- 
alon that  preceded  It — makes  two  easenUal 
points. 

The  American  people  are  genuinely  and 
jusUflably  alarmed  at  the  growing  rate  of 
lawlessneea. 

Nobody  knows,  over  the  abort  haul,  what 
to  do  about  It. 

Members  of  ttie  two  Commissions  share  a 
belief  that  a  major  reason  for  crime,  par- 
Ucularly  among  young  Negroes,  Ues  In  so- 
ciety's failure  to  Implonent  Its  Ideal  of  equal 
opp>ortunity. 

Both  talk  a  good  deal,  and  In  fairly  specific 
terms.  at>out  methods  of  destroying  the  roots 
of  crime — in  poverty,  injustice,  poor  schools, 
unstable  family  Ufe. 

But  so  widespread  la  the  alarm  among  the 
American  people — white  and  Negro— that 
such  long-range  measures  are  rather  Uke 
talking  atmut  fire  prevention  to  a  man  whose 
house  Is  In  flames. 

Americans  are  becoming  Increasingly  awaxe 
of  this  NaUon'i  Injustices.  But  they  also 
know  that  if  equality  became  a  fact  toaaior- 
row  it  would  be  many  years  before  the  ef- 
fects of  past  injustices — Including  crime  and 
violence — began  to  disappear. 

They  want  tbe  fire  extinguished  now.  and 
no  one  knows  bow  to  do  It. 

Consider  the  major  recommendatJons 
among  more  than  aOO  made  by  the  National 
Commission.  Theee  include  assuring  "all 
dtlaens  fuU  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  society." 
streamlining  court  procedures,  revamping 
the   correcUonal  system  into  small  centers 


located  In  the  0(»nmunltles  they  serve. 
launching  a  naUonol  campaign  against  or- 
gonlBed  crime,  adopting  measures  to  control 
the  sale  of  flrcanns,  and  Tastly  expanded  re- 
search Into  new  ways  of  dealing  with  crltne 
and  ortaiinala. 

All  of  these  thing!  take  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and  few  of  them  are  Ukely  to  result 
in  immediate  and  substantial  lessening  of 
the  probteni. 

There  is  woven  throughout  the  report  the 
tadt  recognition  that  when  Americans  t&lk 
about  the  crime  problem,  and  unsafe  streets. 
they  are  talking  about  Negro  crime.  No  mat- 
ter that  crime  Is  growing  at  a  fast«-  pace 
In  the  white  suburbs  than  In  ths  black 
slums:  no  matier  that  wfaitc-oollar  crime. 
Including  prlce-flxlng,  ooet«  tbe  public  far 
more  than  U  loses  m  hold-ups  and  mug- 
glnp:  no  matter,  even,  that  Negroes  ar«  far 
m£tfc  likely  than  whites  to  be  the  vIctUns 
of  Negro  crtm.lnals. 

The  alarm  over  the  crime  problem  Is  over 
what  "they."  the  miserable  ghetto  residents, 
are   doing   to    "us,"   the   frightened   middle 

The  "us."  in  effect,  turns  out  to  be  aeven 
of  the  18  members  of  the  Oom  mission  who. 
in  what  amounts  to  be  a  dissent,  expressed 
their  worry  over  people  going  free  becaxise 
courts  have  "enlarged"  the  BUJ  of  Rights. 

"We  do  not  suggest  a  departure  from  these 
underlying  principles,"  the  dissenters  wrote. 
"But  there  Is  a  serious  queeUon.  now  being 
increasingly  posed  by  Jurists  and  scholars, 
whether  some  of  the  rights  have  been  inter- 
preted and  enlarged  by  oourt  decisiocis  to  tbe 
point  where  they  now  seriously  oAect  tbe 
delicate  balance  between  the  rlghu  of  the 
Individual  and  those  of  the  society." 

The  seven  conclude  that  a  ooneUtutlonal 
amendment  may  be  necessary  to  restore  po- 
lice interrogftUon  and  the  use  of  voluntary 
oonfeesions  to  what  they  view  aa  their  right- 
ful place  In  law  enforcement. 

But  even  oonatltutlonaJ  amendments  take 
time.  And  time,  ao  It  seems,  la  the  essence 
everyone  is  worried  about. 

What  the  whole  comnUssion  seems  to  be 
tcUlng  us  Is  that  in  light  of  present  coodi- 
Uona  and  in  the  face  oi  vast  numbers  of 
young  people  who  soon  will  be  reaching  the 
"dangerous"  age.  we  hod  best  be  prepared 
to  endure  a  few  more  bod  yean. 

Ix>ng-range  measures  bc^un  now  certainly 
wUl  help  to  ease  the  probletna  of  the  future 
and  moke  It  possible  to  control  crime  more 
effectively. 

We  have  to  begin  Inunedlately,  bowever. 
and  oo  all  fronts.  Turning  our  cities  into 
armed  camps  by  InsUtuting  repressive  and 
regresslTe  police  measures  obviously  won't 
work,  as  has  been  proven  In  those  places 
(like  Watts)   where  it  was  tried. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  institute  enough  re- 
form to  stop  feeding  new  criminals  Into  our 
■oclety,  thus  buying  the  time  we  need  to 
permit  the  long-range  measures  to  take  root. 

Don't  be  disappointed  If  this  Commission 
baa  not  put  out  the  fire  overnight.  But  It 
wm  be  dlsappoInUng  If  soosethlng  doesn't 
start  awfuUy  soon  to  stop  adding  new  fuel 
to  the  flames. 


Tbe  Sierra  Clob's  Iroaic  Tax  Exemptioa 
Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

oy  cujrouiu 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RZPRESENTATIVXS 

Mmday,  February  20.  i9S7 
Mr.    TOXmOER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
eolunm  b;  James  J.  KUpatrlck,  on  the 
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Slerr.  CiuVs  tax  exemption  case   pub-  ch-b^  ?„rSr^?ortSg°!.  ?2f t  o-S", 

llshed  In  the  Sunday  Issue  of  tlie  wasn-  ^^^  orgnniMUoM  In  «xii)-Mctioo  (3)   tn 

Ington  Star.  Ulustrates  the  punitive  con-  -^mbited  from  i»«»otiii«  »ny  ■••ub.tantiiil 

trol  which  can  be  exercised  by  the  Fed-  p„j..  „,  m,,,  »cU»io«i  to  "catTTing  on  prop- 

eral  Government  over  such  organlzaUona  ,^a(iiL  or  otherwise  attempting  to  mnuence 

"ne  SftS?.5'^venue  Service  has  not,  "^'f^tt^r  of  «lminl«raU«  p«euce.  ^ 

U>^  ^owled^e.  o™».dej^  ^c^_  "^^^^T o^-L-^X^^^rJ^^^^ 

the  tax  exemption  from  other  organ^  unaw  n.t.-Mction  (31.    Such  an  action  re- 

tlons  whose  primary  purpose  Is  to  loDoy  ^^^  ^  bureaucratic  interpreUtion  o(  what 

for    their    organizations'    use    here    In  ^  meant  by  ••■ubstantlai."  what  ta  meant  by 

Washington  but  because  the  Sierra  Club  "propaganda."  and  what  u  meant  by  "at- 

hacpened  to  put  some  advertisements  in  tempting    to    Influence    legislation."     The 

the  paper  which  were  contrary  to  the  ad-  words  apparwitiy  mean  what  IKS  chooses 


any    worse   that   It   U   now  with   all   these 
boys  losing  their  lives  tor  no  definite  reason. 
Katht  Kuch. 

What  U  wrong  with  our  war  Is  the  weapons 
we  ar«  using.  We  havs  been  told  that  they 
are  out-dated.  11  we  are  going  to  Bght  thU 
war,  let's  Sght  It  rtghl. 

BmsTMzu-n- 

I  don't  believe  that  the  United  Slates  Is 
In  the  wrong  by  being  In  Vietnam,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  could  get  this  over 
much  quicker  than  the  current  pace.  It  U 
quite  evident  we  have  the  power.  But  why 
don't  we  use  It?  I  should  think  there  would 
be  an  easier  way  of  getting  this  war  over 


mlnlstraUon'.  views,  then  a  branch  of    ">«=;»  "»"^"'?e^'''5^'b"!S;'..„'^,S     «  0"^^  ^^  would  nof  hsnTto  die  in  great 
the  I^eral  Government  has  endea«)red     J^J.^%^^th«  tt.  <?lTr^iin.?a  i^ia"^     "uiberTtor  a  cau«.  many  know  nothing 


to  bring  the  organization  to  Ome  by  re-  ;j^„„u„  ^^  Washington.    TbU 

moving  their  lax  exempUon.    In  n^  view,  „{^„^  y,  white-haired  BUI  ZUmnerman, 

this  Is  rank  discrimination  and  shows  a  ^^j,  occupies  two  tiny  oOces  In  a  building 

puniave  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ^a  Duponi  arcle.    His  U  perhaps  the  least 


Federal  Oovemment  against  any  or- 
ganization or  Individual  who  opposes  ad- 
ministration poUcy.  Mr.  Kllpatrlclc's 
column  follows: 
Till  Sizsas  Ci-na's  laoxic  Tax  BxmvnoM 
Can 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrtek) 


extravagant  lobby  In  town. 

With  the  Sierra  Club  thus  hobbled  m 
Bghtlng  the  dams,  the  dam's  supporters 
lobby  along  their  tax-exempt  way.  Both  the 
American  PubUc  Power  AssoclaUon  (which 
regUtered  Bve  separate  lobbyists  last  ysar) 
and  ths  Central  Arizona  Project  AssocUtloo 
have  their  excmptloris  under  sub-fecuon  (6) . 


UlCHAEL  HOFV. 

How  far  can  we  let  the  Communists  push? 
Will  they  stop  If  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  queatlons  we  must 
ask  ourselves  before  we  state  that  It  Is  none 
of  our  business  what  happena  In  Vietnam.  It 
Is  our  duty  to  America  and  all  that  demo- 
cracy stand  for  to  act  now.  True  Americans 
can't  stand  by  and  do  nothing  when  a  major 
force  overruns  one  country  after  another  on 


On  June  9  of  last  yeaa.  the  venerable  Sierra     Their  Income  Is  exempt  from  taxation  wUly-      route  to  world  conquest. 


Club  spent  (10.000  of  Its  members'  money  on 
full-page  newspaper  ads  opposing  the  Fed- 
eral oonstrucuon  of  two  dams  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  

on  June  IS.  the  InUmal  Revenue  Service 
lowered  the  boom  •  Commissioner  Sheldon  8. 
Cohen  announced  that  because  of  theee  ads, 
the  IRS  no  longer  would  glte  advance  as- 
surance that  contributions  to  the  Siena  CHub 
would  be  tal  deductible. 

In  October,  the  88th  Congress  adjourned 
with  the  dam  light  still  unsettled. 

On  December  1«.  the  IRS  made  flnal  Its 


What  senae  does  It  make  to  penallxe  the 
Sierra  Club  while  the  massive  lobblee  go  un- 
touched? The  American  Legion,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  Tfirm  Bureau, 
the  Fanners  Union,  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches,  the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Ayi.-CIO.  the  American  Truckers  Asso- 
claUon— all  these  are  tax-exempt  In  one  way 
oe  another.  Over  the  country  es  a  whole, 
thousands  of  small  associations  receive  con- 
tnhuUons  or  dues  that  never  are  challenged 
tor  tax  deductibility.     Does  any  one  doubt 


Jams  HsLL. 


GoTcraBcai  CUu  of  Macenb  Seaior 
Hifh  School 


tenUUTe  sctlon  of  Jum:  "On  th«  ttuAs  of  that  In  countleM  cm«6.  th«e  sroup*  deroU 
onr  examination,  we  have  concIu<l«d  that  rou  tomm  lul^tantlai  part  of  their  time  to  In- 
do  not  qualify    (for  tax  exemption)    under     Ouenclnc  leglalation? 

the  applicable  proTlalonB  of  the  law.  There-  .y^^  sierra  Club  will  survive.  Ae  on«  reault 
fore,  we  propoM  to  revoke  .  .  -"  In  a  sa-page  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  pubUcity.  Ito  membenblp  haa  that 
lett»,  the  mfl  charged  that  a  '■ubaUntlal  ^p  ^^^^^  j^j,  f^^g^  34,000  to  47.000.  It 
paxt"  of  the  Sierra  Club's  actlvlUee  waa  de-  proposes  to  fight  the  revocaUon  ruling.  But 
voted  to  "attempting  to  Influence  leglalatlon  ^^  concept  of  equal  Juatlce  under  law  Burely 
by  propaganda  and  otherwtee.  contrary  to  juff^^  under  the  caprtcloua  and  unialr  ty*- 
MohlMtlcns  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code."      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  obtalna. 

Bee&QM  of  thaae  highly -publicized  acUona 
by  the  IRS.  the  Sierra  Glub  received  vlrtuaUy  ^^.^^^^_^^ 

no  voluntary  contrlbutlona  during  the  tatter 

half  oC  iMfl.    The  clubj  loaa  from  thU  aoorce 

apprandmatc*  »126.0OO.  

On  P*bru*ry  1,  a  newa  release  came  from 

Q^^  X}«partment  of  the  Interior.  The  gtet 
of  It  w»i  that  Itie  administration  la  with- 
drawing   lU   aupport   of   the   Hualapal   and 

UaxMe    Canyon    dama.       Secretary    Stewart 

UdaU  aald  bla  revised  development  program 

"wiU  meet  the  needs  of  the  region  and  rep- 

reaent  the  beet  poarible  usee  of  Ita  resources." 
The  mulUple  Ironies  in  this  sequence  of 

events  cry  out  for  congreaalonal  Inveatiga- 

tka.     Founded  In  IMa.  tbe  Sierra  Club  has 

apent  moet  of  lU  life  attempting  to  Influence 

leglaUtlcoi.    It  has  lobbied— to  use  the  dirty 

vord — for  Yooemlte  National  Pftrk;  It  lobbied 

t<x  Wlls  creadng  the  Foraat  Service  and  tbe 

Parit    Service.       It    has    labored     for    Kings 

Canyon.  Olympic  Park.  Echo  Park,  and  D1xk>- 

saur  Natlon&l  Monument.    It  has  been  in  the 

very  forefront  of  every  congreeslonal  move- 
ment toward  conservation  for  75  years.    Now 

the  Sierra  Club  has  been  clobbered  lor  trying 


EJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNOS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Fehruary  20.  1967 
Mr.  FlNDUry.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  recently 
I  received  letters  from  membcr«  of  » 
government  class  of  Macomb  Senior  High 
School  In  which  they  expressed  their 
Individual  views  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  felt  that  It  woiUd  be  of  interest  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  read 


Any  country  having  government  dlOcullles 
la  perfect  bait  for  the  Cc«amunlsta  and  they 
waste  no  time  swallowing  it.  tn  the  process 
the  United  SUtes  geU  hooked  as  w»ll  be- 
cause we  must  keep  up  our  never-ending 
fight  against  thoee  Communists.  Just  bow 
many  wars  li  It  going  to  Uke  to  stamp  out 
CommunlsmT  Ptom  what  Tve  heard  from 
very  prominent  figures,  we  could  be  sttU 
ahooUng  It  out  as  much  as  ao  years  from 
now.    Come  on  now — that  is  ridiculous. 

Roth  ntAMKUH. 

We  are  In  Vietnam  to  buUd  up  the  image 
of  the  United  States  not  to  save  the  world 
from  Communism,  not  to  end  war.  The 
men  who  arc  fighting  are  doing  it  for  what 
they  believe  in — freedom,  but  the  men  who 
are  in  charge  of  it  are  trying  to  gain  thelr 
•nda.  but  they  dont  bave  to  die  tor  aome- 
fUiceUes. 

JUXJK  OVIIBaBT. 

The  only  major  gripe  that  I  have  concern- 
ing tbe  Vietnam  crisis  is  the  lack  of  substan- 
tial news  that  the  public  recelvee.  What  la 
needed  Is  good,  solid  Information  that  glvea 
enough  of  the  background  of  the  sltuaUon  so 
that  you  can  understand  the  present  one, 
newa  that  t^Us  you  why  and  tells  you  the 
algnlflcance  of  the  event. 

Rum  Lat. 

All  t  can  aee  la  that  we  are  UlUng  them 
and  they  are  kUilng  us  and  they  bave  a  h>t 
more  men  to  loee  than  we  do. 

Jomr  Wmrr, 

If  we  are  going  to  fight  a  war  why  don't  we 
get  out  and  fight  It?  Communism  has  to  be 
stopped  somewhere  and  Vietnam  U  as  good 
as  any. 

Out  Dunn*. 

I  think  we  should  try  to  win  more  of  the 
South.  Vietnamese  people  to  our  side.     We 


the  thoughts  of  our  younger  generation .„__ 

„       ^  „  , ,^^  ^«^     and.    therefore,   I    am    Inserting    in    the      oould  do  this  by  giving' them  more  eeonotnlc 

S^Tt'SJ^J^ir^^^s^'Sf.IrS    B«»«»n..ofthemain.Uten«nt.fn.m     ^w^.^uid_^at^^^..^gi«  Uiem  as 


may  never  be  built  at  all. 

IB  an  the  wooderland  of  the  U-8  Tax 
Code,  few  provMons  contain  fantasies  more 
wonderful  tkaa  atettoa  aoi(o).  The  aec- 
tloo  Identlflee  17  elaaeea  of  organlxaUoni 
whOM  Income  la  viewed  as  taz-enmpt.  Sub- 
•ectloa  (S)  owers  adueeMonal  orgiiBlsations. 
such  as  tha  SUera  Club.  Sub  eection  (S) 
prorldea    exemptions   for   bustnem   leagues. 


each  letter: 

I  feel  the  loss  of  American  boys.  I  feel 
they  are  losing  their  lives  for  a  very  un- 
worthy cause.  I  have  read  quite  a  few  of 
the  available  artlclM  on  this  subject,  but  I 
still  feel  that  the  United  SUtes  has  no 
i;nMiFij>—  In  Vietnam.  Would  the  results 
reaUy  be  so  terrible  if  the  United  States 
pulled  out  of  tbe  whole  issue?    Could  it  be 


much  medical  aid  as  poasible  through  our 
hoq)ltals.  ThA  more  denvonstrationa  we  have 
against  the  war  the  more  encouragement  it 
glvea  tbe  Ccmmunlsts. 

Boasar  Lovmx. 

We  are  ]ua«  puasyfootlnff  around,  getting 
our  mesk  killed  for  no  reeaon  at  aO.  We  bave 
to  stop  Communism  before  It  starts  and  this 


is  tbe  best  place  to  stop  It  because  we  are 
already  in  there. 

Davto 


The  thought  of  dying  for  my  country  or 
any  other  reason  doean't  appeal  to  me  exact- 
ly but  I  know  that  flgbUng  over  there  U  the 
only  way  out.  I  don't  plan  to  raiae  my  family 
under  a  government  that  thinks  of  Itaelf 
and  not  my  famUy.  The  U-8.  lent  perfect, 
but  It's  the  best  there  is. 

JOMlf    SPBACUE. 

I  think  we  should  be  over  there  to  stop 
ihe  progress  of  Communism,  but  not  for  an 
economical  gain  of  our  own.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  we  limit  our  bombing  so  when 
the  Communist   forcee   aren't  so   lax   with 

thelra.  _ 

Peogt   Dsaar. 

I  know  as  moat  people  should,  that  the 
United  States  Is  fighting  for  a  cause  In  Viet- 
nam  This  cause,  stopping  the  spread  of 
communism.  U  of  great  Importance  not  only 
to  the  U.8.  and  Its  society  but  to  the  world. 
For  I  believe  that  If  Communism  can  be 
halted  in  Vietnam  It  wlU  help  and  be  a  gi- 
gantic step  toward  abolishing  the  Increasing 
Communistic  spread.  Right  now.  I  am  under 
the  Impression  that  this  war  oould  go  on 
for  years,  and  thousands  of  dead  U5.  soldiers 
would  be  our  only  prtae.  We  should  put  our 
powerful  and  expensive  military  forces  Into 
full  swing. 

KrviN  SiirrH. 

.  I  know  that  we  are  over  there  to  fight 
against  CommunUt  agression  toward  South 
Vietnam  and  that  In  the  end  we  hope  to 
curb  all  aggresstoni  against  the  free  world. 
Our  men  are  doing  a  job  vital  to  the  United 
states  and  the  free  world  on  the  whole. 

JAHCT  McDANin. 

I  am  not  questioning  anyone  as  to  why 
we  are  there,  but  rather  what  are  we  doing 
now  that  we  are  there.  We  are  tn  a  war  no 
matter  what  anybody  says  and  to  fight  a  war 
you  can't  fight  half  as  hard  as  you^can  but 
rather  you  should  fight  twice  as  hard  as 
you  can.  You  can't  put  everything  you  stand 
for  on  a  thin  line  and  not  support  and  rein- 
force it,  you  must  uphold  and  sund  up  for 
your  convictions.  Wars  cost  money,  integrity 
and  meet  of  all  human  Uvea.  Why  not  end 
It  aa  quickly  and  effectively  aa  we  con.  while 
we  can. 

CaAXOFOKALL. 

I  think  this  war  will  probably  be  going  on 
for  aevcral  more  years.  More  and  more  men 
are  being  killed  and  In  tbe  several  years  more 
win  be  killed,  but  still  the  war  goes  on. 

Cdtdt  ODJESaSOH. 

I  think  that  enough  of  our  men  and  boys 
have  been  killed  or  wounded  since  the  fight- 
ing started.  In  my  opinion  the  Vietnam  war 
would  be  abort  lived  If  the  United  States 
would  send  in  her  full  strength  and  finish 
oir  the  war  for  good. 

RxscccA  Sowns. 

The  United-  SUtea  is  in  a  very  tricky 
poaltlon;  If  we  go  In  and  wipe  out  the 
OommunlsU  In  Vietnam,  they  will  call  us 
aggressors  and  turn  people  against  us;  if  we 
go  ahead  and  pull  out.  the  Communists 
would  say  that  the  United  SUtes  is  a  paper 
Uger  and  bumllate  us  In  the  eyes  of  other 
nations. 

There  Isn't  much  use  of  fighting  if  you 
are  afraid  to  win. 

SrmcRoK. 

I  am  not  a  historian,  a  politician,  or  a 
sociologist:  X  am  simply  a  ooncemed  Ameri- 
can. I  aee  America,  bursting  with  strength, 
weapons,  and  determination,  become  shy. 
spineless,  and  stepped  on.     Americans  have 


always  fought  to  win,  so  why  are  we  wait- 
ing? The  poeslbUlty  of  foreign  disapproval 
does  not  intimidate  me.  Many  nations  wUl 
grumble,  gripe,  and  condemn  our  action,  but 
no  matter  what  we  do.  they  usually  do  gnun- 
blc.  gripe  and  condemn.  Our  answer — if  you 
dl8(^)prove  of  our  action,  kindly  disapprove 
of  our  money. 

J'JDT  Nn-LSSSEH. 

I  Strongly  believe  that  our  troops  should 
be  there,  fighting  for  whai  this  oouniry  was 
created  for  In  the  first  place — freedom  and 
Independence.  Tbe  only  way  that  we  can 
assure  ourselves  that  our  freedom  will  be 
preserved  Is  by  stopping  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism. 

ViCKT  Tatham. 

Tbe  one  thing  that  I  can't  tmderstand  is 
why  a  nation  of  our  strength  cant  finish 
off  a  war  with  a  country  the  slM  of  North 
Vietnam.  Another  thing  that  I  can't  un- 
derstand Is  why  the  United  Sutes  Is  giving 
aid  to  countries  which  turn  right  around 
and  give  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Even  some 
of  our  Allies  or  at  least  we  coll  them  alUea. 
are  giving  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  are 
against  our  policy  there. 

Bux  McKsB. 

I  don't  think  we  should  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam, because  we  have  to  stop  Communism 
somewhere.  We  can't  wait  untU  It  has  taken 
over  most  of  the  world  then  expect  to  stop 
It  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Nadihx  Wiseman. 

It  Is  apparent  the  matter  Is  not  going  to 
get  any  better  and  only  our  skilled  diplomacy 
can  end  this  conflict. 

SVSAN  Al-BaXCHT. 

I  propoee  that  we  use  all  the  conventional 
weapons  needed  to  destroy  all  military  tar- 
gets and  even  large  cities  such  as  Hanoi  and 
force  them  to  surrender.  Then  we  can  go 
in  and  help  the  people  viith  their  govern- 
ment and  other  social  needs. 

Gaxf:  Cakson. 

We  are  at  war  with  North  Vietnam  and 
her  allies,  why  don't  we  declare  war  on  her? 
I  feel  more  steps  should  be  Uken  toward  an 
ouUook  to  peace.  Both  sides  ahould  try  for 
peace  talks. 

BosdtT  PosaAS. 

I  know  we  have  to  stay  and  fight;  it's  the 
American  way.  We  want  to  keep  these  peo- 
ple free  because  we  value  freedom  so  much. 
But  let's  not  use  more  men  than  necessary 
and  try  to  get  thU  war  over  as  quickly  ss 
possible.  America's  Image  la  Important  to 
the  world.  Let's  not  destroy  it  by  being  eo 
heeltant  and  afraid.  We've  got  to  show  the 
world  democracy  Is  important,  imporUnt 
enough  to  die  for. 

LnroA  FAKWtoic. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  leave  Viet- 
nam now,  afier  spending  so  much  money 
and  losing  so  many  live*.  But  on  tbe  other 
hand,  what  U  tbe  use  of  spending  If  we  can't 
win. 

MiKz  HotrsroH. 

Since  we  ore  fighting  over  there  but  ap- 
parently aren't  getting  a  heck  of  a  lot  done, 
why  don't  we  step  up  the  bombings  in  the 
North,  move  our  troops  in  there,  and  clean 
them  out.  Don't  get  to  thinking  that  I'm 
one  of  those  studenU  who  oppose  the  war. 
I'm  not,  I  would  aerve  and  fight  If  I  get 
drafted.  But  sometimes  I  wonder  if  some  of 
the  people  in  Washington  would. 

STEVX  DoLaXABX. 

I  know  I  will  not  have  to  endure  the  ter- 
rors of  combat,  but  I  may  spend  endless 
hours  of  anguish  hoping  and  praying  for  the 


return  of  a  loved  one.  If  ody  everyone 
would  stand  for  what  is  right.  liberty  and 
Justice  would  prevail  and  we  would  be  at 
peace. 

Kat  Losotck. 

I  believe  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  support  the 
right  of  dissent,  right  of  free  choice,  and  self 
deurmlnation.  We  are  aUylng  in  Vietnam 
to  protect  that  country  from  Communism. 
If  we  moved  out  now.  the  Oommunlsts  would 
take  over  Instantly. 

LZMD*  TniMs. 

tf  tbe  United  SUtes  is  going  to  Aght  a 
war — fight  a  war)     Either  fight  or  quit. 

ROGKB   LUCAS- 

Here  we  are  the  moat  powerful  nation  in 
tbe  world  and  we  let  thU  war  pass  slowly 
and  painfully  on.  One  large  bomb  In  tbe 
right  place  oould  end  thli  war  and  bring 
our  boys  home.  They've  been  through  the 
hell  of  WOT  long  enou^. 

VCCKZK  HALTSaS. 

The  United  SUtes,  In  my  opinion,  is  wast- 
ing valuable  time,  money  and  men  In  trying 
to  oreate  a  safer  and  more  worthwhile  world 
in  which  to  live.  I  fee)  that  instead  of  grad- 
ually gaining  power  by  fighting  and  having 
our  men  killed  one  by  one.  we  should  gather 
all  of  our  military  force  and  atuck. 

Saka  DnuiT. 

II  I  were  the  President  I  would  withdraw 
ail  of  the  troops  because  we  really  don't 
have  any  business  over  there.  I'm  not  saying 
all  of  this  because  I  don't  want  to  serve  my 
country.  I  think  every  able-bodied  American 
man  should.  What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that 
we  should  either  sUy  and  end  it  fast  or  get 
out  altogether  and  let  them  fight  their  own 
war.  I  believe  In  flghUng  Communism  but 
not  Just  flgrhtlng  a  war  for  economic 
purpoees. 

BOK  LOWOCSMAN- 

l  think  we  are  fighting  for  a  good  cause 
In  Vietnam  but  I  don't  think  we  are  making 
any  progress  because  we  are  afraid  to  bomb 
important  Communist  areas.  I  think  our 
soldiers  are  dedicated  to  tbe  work  they  ore 
doing.  The  solution  most  people  give  U  Just 
pull  out  of  the  war,  thla  would  help  nothing 
except  to  ahow  that  we  are  not  as  strong  as 
we  used  to  be.  The  Communists  would  Just 
move  to  another  area  and  uke  It  by  force  and 
the  same  thing  woiUd  happen  again. 

K£lK£  Co». 

The  problem  that  concerns  me  the  moet 
la  that  alnce  we  are  over  there  to  fl^t  and 
end  it,  why  don't  we  do  Just  that.  Cut  out 
all  this  "hanky  panky".  If  you  txy  hard  and 
end  the  war  now  it  will  not  only  stop  the 
spread  of  Communism  but  also  show  tbe  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  the  United  SUtes 
will  fight  and  help  any  other  nation  that  U 
threatened  with  Communism. 

BOICH   WCSTTHAt. 

I  believe  that  the  war  should  be  stepped 
up,  this  would  show  the  Viet  Cong  that  we 
are  serious  in  our  Intent.  Also  more  money 
should  be  spent  to  protect  our  boys  and  to 
better  equip  them.  I  have  heard  that  they 
arc  poorly  armed  and  badly  clothed. 
Caxmen  ScHAcr 


I  am  very  concerned  about  the  U.8.  policy 
In  Vietnam — that  of  playing  oat  and  mouse. 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  U.S.  plans 
or  even  wonts  to  win  the  war.  If  it  does,  then 
why  don't  we  fight  a  real  war?  This  endleao, 
petty  flghUng  is  both  discouraging  and 
wasteful.  Why  worry  about  if  a  few  ooun- 
trtm  approve  or  dla^prove  they  orent  even 
fighting  or  supporting  our  efforU. 

Cabos.  Vtoa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  rtyrtrtasxM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  20,  1987 
Ut.  QtjnXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimoua  consent.  I  Insert  at  this  point 
In  the  RjccoM  an  editorial  from  yester- 
day's Brtstol.  Tenn.-Va..  Herald  Courier, 
whleh  comments  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution which  Con^essman  ■WiMPtia 
and  I  Introduced  last  Wednesday. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
ot  the  RxcOBD  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  editorial,  and 
join  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  I 
In  tatrodudng  this  resolution  to  state 
the  "sense  of  Congress"  in  regard  to  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
relative  to  subversive  teaching  In  our 
schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  editonal.  I  am 
also  Inwrting  the  resolution  in  full. 

I  would  like  to  see  immediate  action 
tak«i  on  thl5  resolution,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  WamplmI  and  I  in  this 
endeavor. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 
(From      tha     Brtrtol      (Twm.-Va)      Herald 
courier,  Fteb.  19, 19«71 
A  Too  To  Act 
CoogreM  ought  to  gWe  «p*edy  approTai  to 
»  "Sens*  of  OoagrcM"  resolution  opposing  m 
recast  Supreme  Court  deciilon  which  coold 
bftve  the  effect  ot  opening  the  door*  of  pub- 
lic ecbooU  to  teacher*  who  are  Communl»t«. 
But  even  11  Con«reM  rejects  the  resoluUon. 
a  valued  serTice  bu  been  pertormed  by  Oon- 
KreMinen   WllUun   C.    <BIU»    Waiupler    and 
June*    H.    QuUlsn.    who    introdocwl    th* 
meMUre.  ^  , 

*-rbe  ■tatea,"  they  correctly  declare  In  their 
naolutlon,  "have  an  inherent  right  to  pro- 
tect tbemielvn  against  foroea  aeeklng  to 
overthrow  Uie  govemiDent." 

Tet.  In  the  face  o*  thla  obvlou*  truth,  the 
Supreme  Oourt  hae  Btruck  down  a  New  Tort 
state  law  which  would  bar  subTerrivee  trom 
swing  a*  public  school  teachera.  The  Su- 
preme  Court  aald  tiia  state  ooiild  not  Are.  or 
refuae  to  hire,  a  person  simply  because  be  Is 
a  Communist. 

Tbls  to  foUj  or  the  highest  order.  We  fuUy 
ooncur  with  dissenting  Justice  Clark  that 
"no  coxirt  has  ever  reached  out  so  far  to  de- 
stroy so  much  with  ao  little." 

UnTortunately.  this  Is  not  the  flrst  time  the 
Court  has  wandered  afleld.  It  did  so  when 
It  upheld  the  notion  of  atheist  Madalyn  Mur- 
ray that  derotlonal  sen-Ice,  with  Bible  read- 
ing, should  not  be  permitted  In  public 
schools.  It  did  so  when  It  itruck  down  an 
Inoocuoos  little  prayer  composed  iar  use  la 
New  Tork'i  schools.  It  has  done  so  on  other 
occasions  wheo.  under  the  guise  of  uphold- 
ing rights  guaranteed  by  one  section  of  the 
Constlmtlon.  it  trampled  on  rights  guaran- 
teed by  other  aectlona. 

The  Court.  In  the  paet  15  years,  baa  largely 
Ignored  tbe  precedents  of  past  decisions, 
which  form  the  buUdlng  Modu  of  law.  It 
baa  bftsort  Its  rullngi  not  so  much  on  what 
has  gone  before  as  on  the  personal  prejudices 
of  the  mft)orlty  JuiUcee.  Along  this  pathway 
Ues  chaoe,  for  it  tends  to  create  government 
of  men  at  tlie  expcnae  of  government  of  laws, 
which  has  alwaya  been  the  foundation  of  the 
American  system. 

It  U  already  very  laM  for  Oongren  to  re- 
assert Its  role  In  tbat  "wparatlOD  of  pow- 
ers" written  Into  the  constitution. 


TTie  Oom^,  through  a  series  of  dubious  de- 
ctstons,  has  opened  one  Pandora's  box  after 
snother.  It  has  made  law;  It  has  abolished 
law:  It  has  altered  the  spirit  ot  law:  It  baa 
created  dangers  which  no  society  and  do  gov- 
ernment are  required  to  face. 

Through  It  all.  Congreea  by  lt»  silence,  has 
idayed  the  role  of  "aocomplloe." 

Now,  Congrcaa  has  an  opportunity  and  an 
obligation  to  regain  at  least  a  measure  of 
control  over  the  legislative  prerogatives 
iisurped  by  the  Court.  It  can  do  so  by  ap- 
proving the  "Sense  of  Oongrew"  reeolutlon 
introduced  by  Congressmen  Wampler  aiid 
QuUlen. 

If  It  does  not  do  this,  then  Congress  wlU 
have  to  share  much  of  the  blame  Jcte  what- 
ever evils  derive  from  the  Court'e  decisions. 
And  If  It  does  not  do  this.  Congreaa  will  have 
admitted  U  is  a  lesser  "power"  than  the 
Oourt. 


H.  Con.  R*a.  306 
Whereas  the  government  of  each  of  the 
several  States  undoubtedly  has  the  right  un- 
der our  Federal  Ootutitutlon  to  protect  Itself 
against  persona  seeking  to  overthrow  that 
government  by  force  and  violence  or  by  other 
unlawful  means;  and 

Whereas  our  Federal  Constitution  provides 
that  the  United  SWtes  shaU  giiarantee  to 
every  State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government  and  protect  each  of  them 
sgalnst  domestic  violence:  and 

Whereas  public  employment  by  a  SUte  gov- 
ernment Is  not  a  right  guaranteed  to  any  In- 
dividual under  our  coostltutlonaJ  system  of 
government;  and 

Whereas  the  right  of  ielf-preservaUoii  in- 
herent In  the  formation  of  every  legally  con- 
stituted State  government  transcends  In  im- 
portance the  privilege  of  any  Individual  to 
public  employment  under  that  SUte  govern* 
ment;  and 

Whereas  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
orf  the  United  SUtes  in  the  case  of  Keylahlan 
sgalnst  University  of  New  Tork  has  virtually 
destroyed  a  precious  right  of  each  SUte— the 
right  of  seU-pTCservaUoa:  Now.  therefore,  be 

Reaolved.  by  the  HouJie  of  Repreaentativet 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Conijress  that  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  m  the  case  of  Keytshlan  against 
University  of  New  Tork  (decided  January  23, 
1967)  abould  be  overruled  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  self-preservation  inherent  in  the  very 
existence  of  a  legaUy  constituted  State  gov- 
ernment. It  U  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  each  of  the  several  SUtes  abould 
continue  vigorous  efforts  to  preserve  our  con- 
sUtuUonal  sy»t«m.  including  the  eaUblUh- 
ment  or  oomuiued  application  of  quallflca- 
tlon  standards  for  public  employment  de- 
Blgned  to  exclude  from  such  employment 
individuals  who  advocate  or  teach  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  a*  that  SUte  by 
force  or  violence,  or  other  unlawful  means, 
uid  indlvlduaU  who  knowingly  belong  to 
groups  or  organizations  which  advocate  such 
overthrow. 


ZIP  Code  Uie  Gaiwmf  Popalar  AccepUace 


the  ZIP  code  are  commendable.  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  the  people  in  our 
Buffalo  community  are  cooperating  In 
making  use  of  the  ZIP  code.  An  editorial 
which  appeared  In  today's  Buffalo 
Courler-Expreaa.  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  follows: 
ZIP  Cooi  Usx  Oaomto  Pofviam  AccxPTAKca 
BulTalonlans  are  co-operating  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  by  making  extensive  use 
of  the  elp  code.  Washington  reporu  that 
Buffalo  Is  one  of  38  communities  which  have 
achieved  a  rating  of  60  per  cent  or  better  in 
making  use  of  that  form  of  mailing  address. 
The  city's  raUng  of  68,3  per  cent  Is  somewhat 
bettered  by  Rochester's  and  10  other  commu- 
nities. ByattevUle,  Md.,  leading  with  78.5 
per  cent. 

Apparently  popular  indifference  to  the  zip 
code  is  steadily  being  overcome  by  the  Poet 
OfQce  Department's  Intensive  promotion  ef- 
forU  along  with  the  psychological  effect  of 
the  force  of  habit. 

The  Department  has  fU  slghu  on  the  even- 
tual introduction  of  automatic  scaimers 
capable  of  sorting  at  least  all  type-sddreascd 
mall  by  zip  code,  there  appearing  to  be  no 
equipment  available  to  scan  handwritten  let- 
ters. UntU  the  automatic -scanning  system 
Is  Installed,  the  xlp-code  number  wUl  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  variation  of  the  tone  num- 
ber, lu  use.  however.  Is  indicated  for  the 
public  aa  a  progressive  contribution  to  mod- 
ernization of  the  posUl  system  along  lines  of 
Increased  efficiency. 


Vwtaam:  Wkat  Price  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  tfww  Touc 

IN  THK  BOUSK  OP  BBPRISZNTATIVBa 
Monday,  February  20.  1967 

Mr.  DtnjSKI.  Mr.  8pe»lter.  the  adop- 
tion of  the  u«  of  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment's ZIP  code  has  had  rough  going, 
although  most  of  us  will  agree  that  Its 
baalc  concept  is  sound. 

Increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  encourage  use  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mutmssota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Monday.  February  20,  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion. I  have  written  a  short  article  enti- 
tled "Vietnam:  What  Price  Peace?"  for 
the  association's  "Oreat  Decisions"  pro- 
gram. The  article  has  been  released 
across  the  country  this  wed:  by  United 
Press  International. 

Aa  stated  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation, the  article  reflucta  my  opinions, 
since  "FPA  takes  no  position  on  foreign 
ix>llcy  issues." 

The  article  represents  the  most  up-to- 
date  suramary  of  my  tlioughts  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  and  I  have  permission 
to  reprint  the  entire  article  in  the 
RccoBii: 

Wbat  Is  the  primary  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence in  SouUi  Vietnam? 

Are  we  there  to  deter  Chinese  expsnalon- 
Um?  The  belief  that  thU  is  our  primary  aim 
U  ImpUclt  in  most  of  the  discussion  about 
Vietnam.  Although  most  Americans  prob- 
ablr  believe  that  China  was  responsible  for 
starting  the  Vletnameae  striiggle.  China  was 
not  tlie  moving  force. 

In  fact,  if  concern  about  China  U  upper- 
moet  in  our  considerations,  an  independent 
communist  state  under  iU  own  leadership  in 
the  long  run  oould  prove  to  be  a  buffer 
againat  China.  At  the  same  time  U  must  be 
recognised  that  a  oommunlst  Vietnam  might 
apply  considerable  presiure  against  her 
neighbors,  much  as  Cuba  has  actively  prose- 
lytized In  I^Un  America- 
Some  argue  that  we  are  In  Vietnam  to 
prove  that  aggreaslon  In  the  guise  of  Ubera- 
lion  wars  wUl  not  be  tolerated,  any  more 
t-h^n    conventional   aggression   U    tolerated. 


"Wars  of  national  liberation"  cover  a  wide 
spectrum  of  eonfllcu.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
outcome  of  Vietnam  will  affect  the  struggle 
m  Guatemala.  Oenerallsatlons  sbout  these 
kinds  of  wars  are  dangerous  and  misleading. 

The  most  convincing  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  Is  our  deetre  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese.  We  would  like  to  see 
them  free  to  determine  their  own  future. 
We  know  that  a  communist  regime  In  South 
Vietnam  would  make  ahort  shrift  of  thoee 
committed  to  democratic  valuee.  We  prop- 
erly fear  that  such  a  regime  would  support 
efforts  to  overturn  neighboring  governments. 

But  If  our  aim  Is  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese. In  fairness  to  them  we  must  realisti- 
cally appraise  the  chances  of  success  without 
Imposing  too  High  a  level  of  physical  and 
social  damage  on  their  nation. 

Thus  there  are  com.pelllng  reaaons  to  con- 
sider a  setttcraent  of  conflict.  In  addition 
to  the  uncertalntlee  of  gaining  a  "wtn."* 
pressures  exist  for  a  »ettlement  from  erlttiln 
the  United  States  and  from  abroad. 

Any  settlement  short  of  a  "win"  must  per- 
mit the  National  Liberation  Front  to  retain 
something.  Whatever  they  retain  will  pose  a 
threat  to  the  continuation  of  any  govern' 
ment  In  Saigon.  The  Vletcong  are  clearly  the 
most  disciplined  and  moet  intensively  orga- 
nized political  force  In  South  Vietnam.  Even 
if  stripped  of  a  military  role,  they  would  be 
a  potent  force.  The  prospect  would  remain 
that  they  might  from  time  to  time  revert  to 
terror  or  other  tactlca  employing  force  or 
violence. 

A  settlement  might  provide  tntematlonajly 
enforced  free  elections  for  a  period  of  at  least 
10  years.  The  enforcement  of  free  elections 
at  the  village,  provincial  and  national  levels 
might  offer  the  beet  prospect  for  eroding  the 
political  appeal  of  the  communists. 

Such  a  settlement  would  be  fully  eompatt- 
ble  with  the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  n.B. 

Whether  or  not  this  kind  of  settlement 
could  be  achieved  Is  unknown. 

United  States  efforts  to  reach  the  bargain- 
tag  table  are  being  hamptered  by  American 
Insistence  on  treating  Hanoi  as  the  primary 
party.  Efforts  to  bomb  Hanoi  out  of  the 
conflict  or  to  the  bargaining  table  compound 
the  diniculty.  The  Vletcong  are  Dghting  in 
the  south  because  of  a  commitment  to  an 
Ideology  ehared  with  their  brethren  In  the 
North.  Through  our  bombing  we.  In  effect, 
ask  that  the  North  Vietnamese  abandon  their 
comrades  In  the  south  who  have  carried  the 
main  punishment  of  the  war.  This  Is  un- 
realistic. 

To  the  extent  that  North  Vietnam  Influ- 
encea  the  action  of  the  Vletcong.  an  end  to 
bombing  In  the  north  would  probably  ad- 
vance prospects  for  negotiations.  The  txxnb- 
Ing  might  be  cut  back  to  areas  cloae  to  the 
funnel  to  the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  trail  and  near 
the  17th  parallel. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  in- 
crease Ita  troope  In  South  Vietnam  while  It 
engages  the  UberaUon  Front  In  a  dialogue 
aimed  at  negotiations.  The  Vletcong  will 
settle  only  If  settlement  seems  preferable  to 
continued  fighting.  Settlement  proapects 
would  not  be  advanced  by  stabilizing  force 
levels  while  we  still  have  difficulty  holding 
present  grouncf.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
continue  our  efforts  at  the  social  and  polit- 
ical level. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  setUement 
short  of  a  "win"  would  Involve  large  rtaks  to 
the  future  of  South  Vietnam.  Yet  these  risks 
may  tie  far  preferable  to  the  uncertain  and 
traumatic  road  wtilch  lies  ahead  If  we  con- 
tinue our  prceent  course. 

The  U-8.  haa  tiad  to  uve  with  many  unsat- 
isfactory solutions  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
We  -vould  do  better  to  press  for  the  more 
perfect  solutions  In  those  situations  more 
susceptible  to  our  power  and  In  which  the 
weight  of  International  c^lnlon  supported 
the  wisdom  of  our  efforts. 


UaiTersity  of  Hawafi  PretiJcol  Haafltea 
HoMs  FreedoB  of  DUseat  VHal  n 
Searck  for  Tratk 


E3CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP   HSW^n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20.  1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker,  we 

are  all  aware  of  the  controversies 
swirling  across  the  campuses  and  aca- 
demic corridors  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities from  one  end  of  this  great  land 
of  ours  to  the  other  with  regard  to  free- 
dom of  expression  and  freedom  of  dis- 
sent, and  the  attendant  furors  over  so- 
called  academic  "disciplines."  Although 
It  Is  essentially  true  that  order  la  Indis- 
pensable to  freedom,  this  Is  not  to  say 
that  freedom  depends  on  regimentation. 

The  president  s>t  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  Dr.  Itiomas  H.  Hamilton,  made 
some  thought-provoking  observations  on 
the  vital  right  to  dissent  in  a  recent  talk 
entitled  "A  Position  on  Paradox."  which 
he  delivered  at  the  Honolulu  Lions  Club 
golden  anniversary  banquet. 

The     Honolulu     Sunday     Advertiser 
printed  Dr.  Hamilton's  talk  on  its  edi- 
torial pace  on  January  15,  1967,  aiul  I 
would  like  to  bring  his  timely  and  per- 
ceptive remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  by  submitting 
the  article  from  the  Advertiser  for  ta- 
clusion  in   the  Congresszonax.  Rscord: 
RiGBT  To-DiascMT  Hsui  Vrrai. 
(By  Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  president. 
University  of  HawaU) 

Aa  I  have  noted  from  time  to  time,  any 
good  university  is  usually  beset  by  contro- 
versy. It  may  be  controversy  at>out  very 
vital  matters  or  It  may  l>e  as  sUly  aa  childish 
pouting  about  not  being  Invited  to  the  Rose 
Bowl.  But  controversy  there  la  sure  to  be 
if   the   university   U   worth   Its  salt. 

In  times  of  considerable  local,  national  or 
international  tension,  perfectly  well-meaning 
individuals  may  lose  sight  of  the  central  fact 
that  in  order  to  be  true  to  Its  nature  a  uni- 
versity must  permit  within  the  broadest  pos- 
sible guidelines  freedom  of  expresaloa  and 
freedom  of  dissent.  But  It  la  also  incum- 
bent on  the  university,  from  time  to  time, 
to  restste  its  position  and  the  reason  for  It. 

I  should  like  to  center  this  discussion 
around  four  matters:  the  matter  of  prlnd- 
pte.  the  matter  of  law.  the  matter  of  aeathet- 
lea.  and  the  matter  of  effectiveness. 

The  matter  of  principle  seems  to  me  a  rela- 
tively simple  one,  and  applies  not  only  to  a 
university  but  to  society  as  a  whole.  It  in- 
volves the  recognition  come  by  over  many 
centuries  that  no  individual,  no  organiza- 
tion, Including  the  government,  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  can  have  a  monopoly  on 
truth.  In  our  more  reflective  moods  our  na- 
tion has  recognised  thst  If  one  elimlnatea 
the  freedom  of  expression,  the  freedom  to 
Inquire,  the  freedom  to  question,  one  there- 
by diminishes  the  poeslblUty  tlist  either  the 
present  aUeged  truth  will  Anally  be  con- 
firmed as  Indeed  true  or  that  It  will  be  dem- 
onstrated false,  and  something  true  or  at 
least  less  false  will  replace  it. 
MUST  SXEX  TStrrK 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  true  throughout 
our  society,  and  we  have  very  carefully  built 
Into  our  constitutional  and  legal  framework 
protections  for  such  questioning  and  such 


freedoco.  But  It  Is  even  more  relevant  with 
a  university,  for  a  university  must  hold  the 
seeking  of  truth,  regardless  of  how  difficult 
the  truth  Is  come  by,  at  ths  vrey  center  of 
Its  acUvlUes. 

"nus  principle  of  freedom  to  express,  to 
dissents  to  question.  whUe  not  absolutely 
unlimited,  must  be  given  a  very  broad  range. 
One  can  not  consistently  say  we  can  ques- 
tion A  but  not  B,  or  that  Group  A  Is  quali- 
fied to  question  but  not  Group  B.  All  of 
this  must  be  permitted  even  though  at  times 
the  results  are  for  certain  individuals  both 
unhappy  and  embarrassing.  But  this  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  assurance  of  a 
continuing  healthy,  democratic  society. 

Perhape  no  one  has  better  stated  the  rea- 
son for  this  principle  than  John  Stuart  Wll 
who  said  In  18M; 

"If  all  mankind  minus  one  were  of  one 
opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more  Justi- 
fied in  silencing  that  one  pervoa  than  be,  if 
be  had  the  power,  would  be  justified  In  si- 
lencing mankind.  Were  an  opinion  a  per- 
sonal posseaelon  of  no  value  except  to  the 
owner,  If  to  be  obstructed  In  the  enjoyment 
of  It  were  simply  a  private  injury.  It  would 
make  some  difference  whether  the  Injury 
waa  Inflicted  only  on  a  few  persons  or  on 
many.  But  the  peculiar  evU  of  silencing  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  Is  that  It  Is  robbing 
the  human  tock.  posterity  as  well  as  the  ex- 
isting generation — those  who  dissent  from 
the  opinion,  still  more  than  thoee  who  hold 
It.  rr  the  opinion  Is  right,  they  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  error  for 
truth;  If  wrong,  they  lose,  what  Is  almost  as 
great  a  benefit,  the  clearer  perception  and 
Uvelter  impression  of  truth  produced  by  Its 
collision  with  error." 

L.CCAX.I.T  KOT  AT  WAS 

Let  us  view  the  problem  now  of  freedom 
of  apeech  from  its  legal  point  ol  view.  Here. 
I  think,  we  might  as  well  take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  problem  ot  freedom  of  ex- 
pression regarding  our  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Viet  Nam.  It  may  be.  in  view  of 
the  facts,  a  ludicrous  situation,  but  ttie  fact 
rMnalns  that  legally  we  are  not  at  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  Therefore,  the  measures  which 
might  be  tolerable  and  legal  la  time  of  war 
can  not  be  brought  into  play.  There  are 
some  who  recognlee  tills  but  go  on  to  aay 
that,  while  dissent  from  our  policy  in  that 
part  of  the  world  may  not  be  Illegal,  It  is 
immoral  or  unpatriotic  and  therefore 
ahould  t»e  suppressed  by  the  University.  But 
I  fear  that  morality  and  patriotism  are 
differently  interpreted  by  diflermt  partlea. 
And  If  such  dissent  Is  immoral  and  unpatri- 
otic, then  these  same  adjectives  must  t}e 
applied  to  a  certain  number  of  men  In  Con- 
gress and  certain  eminent  JoumallsU. 

But  U&e  legal  aspect  of  the  matter  goes 
beyond  simply  a  consideration  of  the  dis- 
sent over  Viet  Nam.  What  legal  authority, 
in  effect,  does  a  university  have  over  the 
atudents  which  It  enrolls?  This  Is  an  ei- 
tremely  complicated  legal  question,  and  X 
do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  answers  are  in 
aa  yet.  Up  unUl  a  few  years  ago  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  in  looo  parentis  doctrine 
still  held,  and  In  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities a  number  of  rules  for  the  campus 
were  based  on  this  assumption.  You  may 
recall  that  this  doctrine  first  was  stated  in 
the  Berea  College  case  In  1913  and  essen- 
tially said  that  the  relation  of  the  college  to 
Its  students  wss  that  of  parent  to  chUd. 

This  particular  opinion  containa  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"The  school,  Its  officers  and  students  are 
a  legal  entity,  as  much  so  as  any  family,  and 
lllM  a  father  may  direct  bis  children,  thoee  m 
charge  of  boardmg  schools  are  well  within 
their  rlghu  and  powers  when  they  direct  their 
students  what  to  eat  and  where  they  may  get 
it:  where  they  may  go  and  what  forma  of 
amusemeot  are  forbidden.** 
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ravz  thing*  need  to  be  said  ftbout  thia. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  wltn  itudenU  on 
American  c»mpu«e  sterna  from  obJecttoM 
to  nilea  whlcb  do.  in  fact.  Have  tbe  In  loco 
parentiB  doctrine  Msumed  either  tntrlnalcaUy 
or  ejtrtnBlcally.  Second.  It  \m  for  tbxIou* 
reftsoriB.  it  »eem«  to  me.  a  doctrine  of  very 
doubtful  wisdom.  Thirdly.  It  »cema  to  me 
highly  unlikely  that  a  court  In  IM«  would 
render  a  ■imiJar  declalon.  Finally.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  apply  to  all  of  the  itudenU 
Involved  on  campuses  In  1W6  In  any  event, 
for  many  of  the  atudenta  InToUed  are  not 
mmor»  and  It  would  be  a  strange  doctrine  of 
law  that  gr»nta  to  a  college  or  unlverHty 
powers  which  are  denied  the  parenM  ihem- 
telvea  when  a  young  man  or  woman  has 
reached  majority. 

tlOST  TO  ENTORCI  EtTLKS 

However.  I  am  not  Implying  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  that  the  University  haa  no 
power  over  the  students  which  It  admiu;  1 
think  It  does.  The  state  unlvenlty.  It  seems 
to  me,  has  the  right  to  make  and  enforce 
ruJea  needed  to  protect  the  fulflllment  of  hla 
educational  funcUon.  It  can  properly  elimi- 
nate thoee  who  can  not  or  will  not  meet  i» 
ftCfcdemlc  standards.  And  an  activity  which 
disrupted  a  class,  made  laboratory  work  Im- 
pealble.  or  study  m  the  library  difficult  would. 
It  seems  to  me.  be  quite  properly  suppreased 
from  a  legal  point  of  view  because  such 
acUvlty  would  Interfere  with  the  university 
performing  the  function  for  which  It  exlsta. 
But  again,  in  my  opinion,  the  college  or  unl- 
verBlty  Is  on  very  questionable  legal  grounds 
when  It  ertsbllahes  and  enforcea  rules  that 
can  not  be  related  to  the  performance  of  Its 
tducatlonal  mission. 

l^t  us  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  aesthet- 
ics, for  there  are  Individuals  who  say  they 
are  quite  sure  that  students  as  well  as  other 
cltlacns  have  the  legal  right  to  express  them- 
selvea  freely  within  certain  broad  outlines. 
Their  behavior  in  so  doing  Is  neither  im- 
moral nor  unpaulotlc.  but  the  way  they  do 
It  la  In  bod  taste.  X  would  agree  that  from  a 
penwnal  point  of  view  some  of  the  things 
which  have  been  done  on  the  nation's  eam- 
pusM  do.  Indeed,  appear  to  me  to  be  In  poor 
taste.  But  so  do  many  other  things  In  our 
society,  and  yet  I  would  not  advocate  that  the 
unlvenlty  or  any  other  agency  be  permitted 
to  BUpprcM  those  Instances  of  bad  taste. 

BEATMnCa — I»TH    CaKTtJaT 

Taste  Is  a  highly  subjective,  personal  mat- 
ter on  which  there  seldom  is  universal  opin- 
ion, and  which  probably  can  not  be  legislated. 
And  where  there  have  been  atempts  to  legis- 
late It,  such  attempts  do  not  come  to  any 
good  end.  The  approach  Is  going  to  have  to 
be  thrT>ugh  educational  methods  and  not  by 
the  making  and  enforcing  of  rules. 

And  I  think  some  of  these  matters  need  the 
airing  of  historical  perspective.  A  great 
scandal  regarding  college  students  In  1883 
Involred  the  fact  thAt  the  senior  claas  at 
Amherst  had  voted  that  for  graduation  they 
would  shave  off  their  beards  and  graduate 
cleav -shaven. 

The  "Prince  ton  Ian,"  obviously  aware  that 
the  lack  of  a  beard  was  the  mark  of  a  nine- 
teenth century  Beatnik,  wrote  huffly: 

"THOM  ot  us  without  their  golden  circle 
can  only  conjecture  whether  all  the  hair  elU- 
er  has  given  out.  or  whether  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  look  young,  and  thus  seem  the  more  pre- 
cocious at  graduation.  The  next  step  will 
probably  be  a  decree  that  aU  must  provide 
themselves  with  a  glass  eye  or  cork  leg." 

We  come,  finally,  to  the  effectlvensM  of 
the  policy  which  the  University  la  following 
as  oppoeed  to  other  poUclee  which  might 
possibly  be  enforced.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  administration  to  see  that  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  the  UnlTerslty  to  per- 
form IW  c«ntrml  mission  U  always  present. 
It  can  never  do  thU  ideally  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  one  never  has  enough  space,  enough 
pervonnel,  enough  reaources.  But  within  the 
Umlta  imposed  on  It.  this  U  the  task  of  the 


administration  of  a  university.  And  a  part 
of  this  is  to  cause  a  situation  to  prevail  which 
Is  sufficiently  orderly  that  the  iearotng  proc- 
ess not  be  disrupted. 

At  the  moment,  under  the  preeent  policy, 
the  learning  process  U  not  being  disrupted 
by  free  expreaalon.  This  la  true  because  the 
studenU,  recognizing  that  they  have  these 
freedoms,  are  content  to  respect  the  major 
function  of  the  University  and  to  arrange 
their  affairs  so  as  to  not  interfere  with  thU 
learning  function.  But  If  one  were  to  try 
to  suppreas  this  freedom,  then  many  stu- 
dents who  have  no  Interest  at  all  in  the  sub- 
stance Of  any  particular  dissent  would  Indeed 
have  an  interest  In  the  fact  that  the  right  to 
this  dissent  hod  been  suppressed.  And  In- 
eviUbly  It  would  be  far  more  difficult  for  the 
University  to  go  on  eflecuvely  with  Its  central 
mission. 

tnnvxxsrrr  is  hraltht 
I  do  not  pretend  that  the  University  of 
HawaU.  or  any  university.  Is  handling  these 
matters  with  all  of  the  effectiveness  that 
might  be  imagined.  But  I  think  our  position 
Ls  reasonably  sound,  and  the  condition  of  the 
University  rather  healthy.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  true,  ss  I  have  aaid  above,  because  the 
poelUon  accords  with  the  right  principle,  op- 
erates within  the  law.  places  the  matter  of 
aesthetics  In  proper  perspective,  and  gtvea 
the  greatest  promise  for  permitting  the  Uni- 
versity to  perform  Ita  central  mission 
effectively. 

One  of  the  distressing  things  to  me  Is  the 
statement  made  by  our  generation  from  time 
to  time  about  how  irresponsible  and  foolish 
youth  Is  today.  These  words  have  a  famlUar 
ring  for  they  were  once  applied  to  my  gen- 
eration. So  may  I  ask  that  those  of  ua  who 
are  older  please  do  not  give  up  on  youth. 
Of  course  this  younger  generation  contains 
fools.  Irresponslblea.  and  those  not  so  bright. 
3o  did  our  generation,  and  I  would  guess 
In  about  the  same  proportion.  And  it  Is  not 
unusual  that  many  of  the  young  faU  to  see 
that  over  the  yean  our  generation  has  made 
some  progress.  Perspective  ordlnsrlly  come* 
with  years.  If  at  all. 

I  can  not  see  the  justice  of  blaming  youth 
for  not  being  older  Most  youth  are  deeply 
concerned  about  a  world  in  which  It  does. 
In  fact,  seem  Increasingly  difficult  to  live 
whether  you  are  Ifl  or  50.  Perhaps  In  Ume 
this  generation  may  be  able  to  come  up  with 
bett*r  solutions  than  we  did.  Opportunity 
to  test  their  thinking  on  campus  and  to  cor- 
rect misconceptions  through  discussion  and 
free  expre«slon  should,  we  must  hope,  con- 
tribute to  this  end. 


Sunny  Side  of  Chicaffo's  "Bic  Soow" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  n.LtKota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  February  20.  1967 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnots.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Chicago  will  remember  the  hlg  snow  of 
1967  for  many  years,  and  not  the  leaat 
of  the  reasons  will  be  the  manner  In 
which  It  brought  out  the  best  and  the 
nc^lest  In  human  nature. 

In  the  February  Issue  of  the  Federa- 
tion News,  no  ably  edited  by  my  dlxUn- 
gulahed  constituent,  Irving  E.  Kla*.  this 
Is  the  article  leading  the  editorial  col- 
umn: 

A  Crrr  or  Hnoxs 

(The  following  statement  by  William  A. 

Lae    prealdent  of  the  Chicago  FederaUon  of 

Labor   and   Induatrtal   Union    OouncU   was 

adopted   by  the  CPl^IUC  ExecuUve   Board 


and  was  included  In  the  minute*  of  the  board 
meeting  held  Monday.  Pebruary  6.   1987:) 
It  was  man  against  the  elements. 
Twice  snow  created  the  most  etupendoua 
snarl  ever  experienced  in  our  dty.  and  twice 
Chicago  fought  back — and  won. 

The  Job  was  done  by  people  .  .  .  and 
machines  .  .  .  but  mainly  the  skill,  courage 
and  dedication  of  men  and  women  threw 
the  snow  and  wind  for  a  loos. 

We  pay  tribute  to  the  tireless  people  in 
the  news  media  who  kept  the  public  alert 
to  the  dangers  and  provided  vital  informa- 
tion. 

There  were  the  police,  firemen  and  many 
others  In  and  out  of  government  who  quiet- 
ly performed  feats  of  endurance  under  the 
most  trying  conditions. 

Several  unions  voluntarily  set  aside  con- 
tract terms  with  management  ao  people 
could  be  suppUed  with  food,  fuel  and  aU 
other  necesBlUee  of  life. 

There  were   the  truck  drivers   and  oper- 
ttUng  englneeni  who  manned  the  equipment 
through    long,   cold    nights    and   days   .    . 
pitting  their  skiU  and  will  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  winning,  twice. 

We  honor  the  men  who  guided  vehicles  of 

public    transportation    and    commxmlcatlon 

.   ,  for  hours   and  even  days  beyond   the 

call  of  duty — often  in  conditions  of  danger— 

with  unparalleled  care  and  pattenoe. 

We  praise  the  trained  hands  and  warm 
hearta  of  those  who  tended  the  sick,  the 
elderly,  the  loet  and  the  troubled — giving, 
too.  »o  much  of  themselves. 

Yee — theee  men  and  women  of  labor— In 
all  llnea  of  work — In  unions  and  the  unor- 
ganlxed   aa  well— brought  Chicago  back   to 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Union  CouncU  Is  proud  to  be  part 
of  a  community  that  cannot  be  defeated  be- 
cause lu  people  will  not  be  defeated 

•'Courage,  Generosity  Overcome  Fear, 
Semshncss,"  is  the  headline  In  the  South 
End  Reporter  of  February  1.  1967.  over 
the  following  news  article  by  Feature 
Writer  Joyce  Macey: 

This  Is  one  wotnan's  story  of  her  harrow- 
ing experience  during  the  height  of  iMt 
w^k's  record  snowfall.  Her  •tory.  as  told 
to  Joyce  Macey,  is  more  frightening  than 
some  lees  tragic  than  others  and  typical  of 
many  of  the  experiences  of  Roeeland  area 
resldenu  who  wUl  long  remember  Jan.  3S-M, 

1987 

Mrt  Elmer  MlUer.  of  14235  Uwe.  River- 
dale  left  the  South  End  Reporter  laat  Thurs- 
day, hoping  to  be»t  the  storm  and  get  hosne 
to  her  biMband  and  the  cocTif  ort  of  her  home. 
Ut%  MlUw  U  a  real  eetate  and  claaslfled  rep- 
reeentatlve  on  the  newspaper.  _  ^  ^ 
She  boarded  the  South  euburban  busoo 
the  comer  of  llSih  and  Michigan.  A-p^ort- 
malely  M  people  boarded  the  bus  vrtth  Ruth. 
aU  with  the  same  intention  o*  getting  home 
to  a  warm  hou«e. 

The  bus  driver  managed  to  get  the  ime 
to  134th  and  MlchlgaJi.  The  vehicle  stayed 
there,  along  with  four  other  bueee  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night.  ^  -  *  #— 
A  jovial  air  filled  the  bus  for  the  first  i*w 
houre.  as  people  tried  to  make  the  best  of 

the  sltuaUon.  

One  woman  shared  a  k»f  oC  bread  that 
«he  purchased  from  Oa.trty'a  Bakery,  and 
another  woman  had  a  bag  of  oookies. 

Ruth  said.  "I  neror  thought  a  eUce  o* 
bread  would  t«te  eo  good." 

Around  3  ajn.  two  men,  who  ware  *«*** 
land  rwBldenta.  etopped  to  warn  up  <««» 
bus.  They  had  walked  from  Dolton.  trying 
to  reach  their  homes. 

When  the  bus  paeeengers  heard  the  etara 
r«&Uty  of  the  storm  oondlttons  fnxn  the  two 
men,  that  people  w<re  »«r^ly  ■?*^«?J' *" 
an  indefinite  period  of  Ume,  a  chilling  sUance 
oame  over  tbe  bus. 

The  thought  of  keeping  warm  was  forw- 
moet  in  their  minds,  aa  tbe  fuel  In  the  bue 
had  Just  about  run  out. 
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The  pasaengera  decided  to  leave  tbe  shelter 
of  the  bua,  and  approach  the  aeveral  real- 
dences  In  the  area  on  ia4tb  and  MIrhlgao 
for  shelter. 

Evua  making  one  phone  call  to  worried 
loved  onea  would  have  l>een  a  great  relief. 

"Tou  could  teU  the  people  were  home." 
Ruth  aald.  "They  had  been  peering  from  the 
drapery  earlier,  we  could  see  them." 

The  doors  remained  closed  to  the  bus  paa- 
sengera  a*  they  aought  temporary  shelter 
f  rooa  tbe  few  homes,  that  were  not  answering 
door  bells.  In  vain,  the  people  trudged  back 
through  the  high  drifts  to  await  tbe  early 
morning. 

Friday  morning.  It  cotild  have  been  about 
10  aJn.  Ruth  had  lost  track  of  time,  since 
appointments  were  no  longer  important. 
Jack  Mlloneck,  27.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Mlloneck  of  12476  Michigan,  approached 
the  stranded  bua.  and  passed  out  clgarettea. 

He  Informed  the  chilled  and  hungry  pas- 
sengers, that  his  parents  borne  was  open  to 
anyone  that  needed  It.  At  one  time,  th&t 
Fri.  morning  as  many  aa  19  people,  enjoyed 
the  hot  coffee  and  biscuit*  that  Velma 
Mlloneck  prepared. 

After  a  little  warmth,  some  people  decided 
to  attempt  to  walk  home.  Ruth  Miller  and 
two  other  women,  Mrs  Florence  Gregg,  and 
Mr*  Marlon  Baxter  walked  over  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrx.  Ambrose  Plralno  at 
12340  Michigan.  Ambrose  was  once  Circula- 
tion Manager  for  the  South  End  Reporter, 
and  Ruth  knew  she  would  be  turned  away. 

The  three  women  spent  the  night  at  the 
home.    By  this  time  It  was  Sat.  morning. 

Ruth  managed  to  get  to  the  train  at  115th. 
and  somehow  she  got  to  Riverdale. 

Editorial   broadcast    over    WIND   by 

Edward  Wallli.  area  vice  president, 
polnta  up  how  the  big  snow  purified 
Chicago's  air.  The  broadcast  follows: 
Ab  PoiximoM  Cotru*  CaaATa  CoixixDHrrT 
or  RxaPXBAToaT   Caxrrua 

We  have  referred  many  time*  to  air  pol- 
lution being  a  social  disease.  It  1*  In  fact, 
Just  that.  It  has  been  smothered  In  secrecy 
and  buried  by  public  IndifTetence  and  kicked 
luroand  from  pUlar  to  poet  by  Induatry  in 
genaral  with  th*  excuse  .  .  ■  it's  not  my 
■mofee-etack* — it's  the  guy's  next  door. 

WeU.  we  had  the  perfect  opportunity  over 
the  last  snowstorm  or  thrc«.  to  assemble  sta- 
tutlcs  that  might  never  have  t»e«n  poaalbl* 
without  the  atorm.  The  Chicago  Depart- 
ment of  Air  PotluUon  found  that  almoat 
total  ellmlnaUon  of  the  harmful  gasee  that 
pollute  the  air,  was  in  effect  during  the  period 
of  January  3eth  through  20th:  the  exact  time 
that  the  metropolitan  area  was  onow-locked. 
Consequently,  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  wsa 
draatlcaUy  reduced.  The  air  pollution  au- 
thorities say  that  during  the  snow -lock 
period,  the  total  of  all  type*  of  air  pollution 
woe  reduced  by  35%  and  that  pollution  frocn 
motor  veblcle  exhausts  dropped  more  than 
90%.  An  intereatlng  aspect  of  the  depart- 
ment study  showed,  that  there  was  only  a 
aUght  decreaaa  In  the  amount  of  pollutanU 
caused  by  the  fuel -burning  proc«as— Indus- 
trial use  of  coal  and  the  like. 

Perhapa  In  no  other  way  than  througb  a 
record-breaking  snowstorm,  could  we  have 
documented  the  deleterioua  effects  of  carbon 
monoxide  from  the  motor  vehicle— or  sepa- 
rated the  conUnulng  effect*  of  sulphuric  di- 
oxide, belched  from  tbe  burning  smoke- 
stacks. But  the  facU  where  there.  Chicago 
lived  through  three  plus  days,  of  close  to 
totally  pure  air  during  the  Infamous  storm 
of  '67.  It  may  have  taken  a  snowstorm  to 
prove  it  but  now  it  behooves  the  State  Lagls- 
lature*  In  nilnots  and  Indiana,  to  do  aome- 
tblng  about  It.  We  look  to  thes*  StaU 
Legislature*  and  the  Cougrese,  to  enact  law* 
that  will  guarantee  tm-poUuted  air.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  swallowed  up  In  our  own 
funenj  canopy,  of  aulphurlo  dioxide. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP  HASSACHnscTni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap.  February  20,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Lowell  TeclinologlcaJ  Institute 
in  Louell,  Mass..  has  long  played  a  lead- 
ing role  tn  the  economic  development  of 
tbe  eastern  Massachusetts  arc«.  Long 
famed  as  our  most  outstanding  school  of 
textile  engineering.  Lowell  Tech  has  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  aoth-centuiy 
Industrial  revolution  in  our  area. 

Lowell  Tech  Is  continuing  to  exercise 
this  leadership  and  to  seek  new  areas  for 
growth  and  development.  Recently  a 
conference  was  held  at  the  Institute  on 
economic  growth  at  which  time  Presi- 
dent Martin  J.  Lydon  indicated  Lowell's 
willingness  to  assume  leadership  once 
again  in  leading  the  Merrimack  Valley  in 
Industrial  revitalization.  More  efforts 
are  planned  In  the  future  to  determine 
how  best  Lowell  Tech  can  match  the 
skills  of  the  available  labor  pool  with  the 
existing  job  openings  in  business  and 
industry  in  the  area. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  in 
the  Record  two  articles  by  Kend&U  Wal- 
lace of  the  Lowell  Sun  describing  the 
recent  conference  and  LTI's  plans  for  the 
future. 

Plan   Bcohohic  Dcvxlopment  or  Lowxu. 

AakA 

(By  Kendall  U.  Wallace) 

LowKLL.— Lowell  Technologloal  Institute, 
througli  It*  president.  Martin  J.  Lydoa,  yes- 
terday pledged  to  make  available  It*  facUl- 
Ues  to  lead  tbe  Merrimack  Valley  In  Indus- 
trial revllallzatlon. 

LTdon.  speaking  at  the  opening  of  a  near 
nine -hour  seminar  on  Community  Devel- 
opment and  Buslnete  Expansion  In  the  Mer- 
rimack Valley,  announced  that  LIT  stands 
r«ady  to  euatume  the  leadership  role  so  nec- 
essary to  the  derelopment  of  the  region. 

Plans  are  under  way,  Lydon  said,  to  estab- 
lish a  group  within  the  LTI  Reaesrch  Foun- 
dation to  assist  communities  in  research  and 
development. 

The  InsUtute  President  said  that  the  Nu- 
clear Center  at  the  school  could  mean  as 
much  to  IjOveU  a*  water  power  did  ISO  years 
ago.  "It  oould  put  Lowell  st  the  nucleus  of 
far  ranging  economic  deTelopment."  b* 
added. 

With  Oonimunlty  leaden  and  businessmen 
from  throughout  the  valley  present,  Lydon 
said  that  the  school  stood  resdy  to  serre 
In  efforts  to  revltallM  their  communl- 


"Thls  U  the  kind  of  service  we  arc  designed 
and  able  to  perform",  he  stated. 

Princlptal  speaker  at  what  is  expected  to 
be  tbe  first  m  a  series  of  seminars,  was  John 
J.  Llnnehan,  federal  co-chslrman  of  the 
New    England   Regional    Commission. 

Llnnehan  was  named  to  the  post  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  only  last  month 
and  his  appearance  In  LoweU  was  the  first 
In  the  enUre  New  England  region  since  being 
sworn  iDto  the  new  position. 

Llnnehan.  during  a  well  prepared,  but 
brlel  addreas  to  the  gathering,  spoke  on 
"The  Future  of  Mew  BngUnd." 

In  general  terms,  he  outuned  the  goals  of 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission  and 


erplalned  that  a  Boston  offlce  for  the  newest 
federal  agency  wlU  be  opened  In  the  next  two 
weeks. 

Llnnehan.  who  Is  a  native  of  Haverhill, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  Rout*  4Bft  to  the 
ares  and  urged  that  efforts  be  msde  to  bring 
about  the  Unking  up  of  the  roadway  with 
Rout«dS. 

He  pointed  out  that  New  England  lags  be- 
hind the  ns.tlon's  growth  and  urged  that 
th*  area  attack  its  problems  together. 

"Th*  Merrimack  VaJJey,  Massachusetts. 
and  all  of  New  Englaxid  must  be  a  place 
where  our  young  vtah  to  remain,  where  our 
worlccrs  are  secure,  where  our  children  are 
well  eduoat«d.  and  where  the  other  basic 
requirements  of  life  are  met.  and  met  well. 

"It  Is  well  understood  that  If  ve  are  to  at- 
tack our  present  problems,  we  must  do  It  to- 
gether. Our  problems  ignore  city,  county 
and  st&te  boundaries  and  defy  the  weU-in- 
tended  solutions  of  single  units  of  govern- 
ment." Llnnehan  stated. 

The  main  speaker  said  that  what  we  want 
for  New  England's  future  Is  no  different  from 
all  other  regions  or  their  people.  "We  want 
an  end  to  poverty,  to  unemployment  and 
underemployment,  to  polluted  air  and  wat«r. 
to  Inadequate  sohools.  health  facilities,  rec- 
reational opportunities  and  transportation. 
We  want  an  economy  which  produces  abun- 
dance for  all.  and  a  society  which  provides 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  every  human  cs- 
pabillty."  he  added. 

He  said  that  the  New  England  Commlsalon. 
created  through  legislation  &lm.llar  to  that 
used  to  establish  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  In  1065,  muet  ftnd  out  where  we 
stand  today  and  how  we  must  equip  our- 
selves to  work  toward  the  f\iture  effectively. 

Llimehan  pointed  out  that  the  commission 
was  formally  designated  In  Washington  last 
March,  at  the  request  of  the  New  England 
Senators  and  Governors,  led  by  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy. 

The  goveraon  of  all  six  New  England 
st&tes,  along  with  Llnnehan.  nkske  up  the 
conunlsslon. 

The  Joint  federal-state  partnership  for  the 
redevelopment  of  th*  New  England  region 
will  be  paid  for  fully  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  first  two  yeacs^  Later  the  cost 
will  be  shsj-ed  equally. 

"The  commission's  gensrml  responsibility 
U  to  co-ordinst«  a  Joint  federal  stftts  sffort 
to  develop  the  economy  of  Uie  New  England 
states."  Llnnehan  added. 

"No  one  can  look  st  this  srsa  or  these  six 
BtAtss  and  suggest  that  our  eoonosnlc  life  Is 
In  need  oS  a  massive  federal  program.  But 
no  one  can  eay  that  this  region  has  the 
promise  of  other  areas  <x  that  our  econom.lc 
problems  will  disappear  with  time.  Tbe  ob- 
stacles to  our  growth  and  future  develop- 
ment srs  varied  and  are  oomplsx.  Ws  do 
have  poccntlaJs  for  growth,  but  we  do  have 
In  our  presence  persistent  eooncxnle  weak 
spots  that  can  continue  to  hinder  our  poten- 
tial," he  told  the  gathering. 

Llnnehan  pointed  oat  that  New  England 
workers  were  highly  spedalieed  In  their  la- 
bor— but  the  dominant  Industries  left.  That 
the  wat«rwayB  were  once  local  sources  of 
power  that  were  used  for  sanitation  and  now 
are  highly  polluted  and  that  our  trsnsports- 
Uon  networks  were  built  with  Uttle  regard 
for  the  future. 

Pointing  out  that  New  Englandera  have  an 
essential  characterlsUc  tor  trying  the  novel 
approach,  Llnnehan  concluded  by  saying  he 
was  confident  that  "this  tradition  will  gulds 
tbe  moTk  of  the  commission." 


J 


VomwLL  Tacm  RcasT 
(By  KendaU  U.  WalUos) 
LowKLL. — Tbcrs  were  a  number  of  enlight- 
ening q>sakers,  a  lot  of  exciting  talk  and 
many  encouraging  wcwds  on  th*  econcKulo 
growth  of  the  Merrimack  Valley  st  laat  we«k- 
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tnd'i  Mmlnar  at  LowtU  TKbnological  Uutl- 
tuM. 

It  waj  our  ofilxilon.  hcmtmr,  that  the  nftUy 
tmportant  words  were  not  being  spoken,  Jwt 
only  Implied. 

Although  no  one  eeid  It  In  so  mukj  voids. 
LoweU  Tech  U  sbout  ready  to  aasuma  the 
mantle  of  leadership  that  U  so  neceanrj  In 
leading  the  communities  of  the  Merrimack 
Valley  into  a  new  era  of  Industrial  growth. 

At  the  general  assembly,  during  coffee 
breaks,  at  the  noon  luncheon,  during  the 
main  address  and  at  the  workshops,  the  feel- 
ing wss  there.  Ixiwell  Tech  is  ready.  wUllng 
and  able  to  »er»e  In  the  revltalliaUon  of  the 

area- 
Its  President  MarUn  J  Lyndon.  Its  faculty 
and  lu  afflUated  Research  Foundation  now 
want  to  get  deeply  IniolTed  In  the  task  of 
creating  not  only  a  new  Lowell  but  a  new 
Greater-Lowell. 

The  "new"  Tsch  has  already  taken  a  Wg 
step  In  Its  move  to  rebuild  the  are*  by 
bringing  to  LoweU  John  J.  Llnnehan. 

Llnneban  Is  about  to  become  one  of  the 
moet  Important  and  powerful  men  In  New 
England  In  his  role  as  Pederal  co-chairman 
of  the  New  England  Regional  Commission. 
The  commission  la  to  aerre  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  revltallzaUon  of  all  New  Bng- 
land  and  without  Its  co-operation  all  com- 
munlUes  are  going  to  and  It  harder  to  get 
federal  assistance. 

Unnehan'i  appearance  at  the  program 
surely  Indicated  to  him  that  a  lot  of  people 
are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  area 
and  want  to  do  something  about  them. 

This  thought,  which  he  no  doubt  took 
away  from  the  aemlnar.  won't  hurt  when 
federal  offldala  are  considering  approTal  of 
programs  tor  rarlous  New  England  communl- 
tlea.        ' 


Hawu  Viewed  u  "Suit  •(  Van"  hj 
Preipcctm  RetiiieBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP  fuwAn 
m  THE  H0U8I  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
charming  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Bums,  and  Mrs.  Loye  L.  Guthrie, 
of  Temple  City.  Calif.,  was  printed  In 
the  "Letters  of  the  Editor"  column  of  a 
recent  laue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle- 
tin, and  I  would  like  to  share  this  de- 
lightful correspondence  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Mn.  Outhrte,  In  writing  to  congratu- 
late Governor  Bums  on  his  new  term  of 
of&ce.  gave  a  unique  description  of  that 
friendly  and  genuine  SQirit  of  aloha 
which  pervades  our  Islands  and  to  which 
visitors  from  all  over  the  world  resp<md 
8o  warmly.  Mrs.  Guthrie  aptly  defined 
Hawaii  as  a  "State  of  love"  and  said  that 
she.  at  last,  was  succumbing  to  the  call 
of  the  Islands  and  will  shortly  Join  her 
daughter,  a  "kamaalna" — naUve  reet- 
dent — of  fl  months. 

I  Join  In  welcoming  the  Outhriea  to 
Hawaii  and  In  extending  my  aloha. 

The  clipping  from  the  Honolulu  Star- 
.  Bulleiln  of  Saturday.  January  14.  1967. 
lollows: 


Haw  An  Is  a  Sr&Tm  or  Lots 
Th«  eter-BuU«Un  hMa   received  trotn  1to» 
Oovsmor's  oOce  the  foUowlng  •xchange  <^ 
letter*: 

*"mivu  Orrr,  Calzp. 
•OSuB  OomnotL,  Btrura:  Why  la  tt  that  a 
traveler  from  the  VS.  wtU  vlait  a  foreign 
oountry,  wr^ped  In  Boch  a  eoUd  bUnket  at 
prtde  In  hlj  own  home  town,  »tate.  etc.  that 
hlB  eyes  are  blind  to  the  merlta  of  anything 
In  that  country?  Tet.  long  before  Hawaii 
became  a  etate.  that  eame  traveler  would  try 
hla  levei  beet,  •hortly  after  arriving  In  Ha- 
waii, to  be  u  'Hawaiian'  in  every  way  as  was 
possible,  and  he  etllt  doee. 

"Where  In  Pan*,  he  will  elt  back  and 
erttlcue  tta  famoiu  food.  In  Ha«Fall.  dressed 
in  an  Aloha  ehlrt,  he  will  choke  down  the  pol 
If  It  kills  him.  In  London,  he  complains 
over  the  merest  light  rain,  but  In  Hawaii  will 
•It  happUy  bare-footed  In  a  cloudburst.  In 
Rome,  nothing  he  eees  can  compare  with 
'back  home.'  E^en  St.  Peter's  Oatbedral 
often  falls  to  measure  up.  But  In  HawaU,  he 
exclaims  happily  over  every  stick  and  etooe. 
Once  again  In  his  home,  the  Plorentlne  vase 
he  brought  back  last  year  from  Italy,  at  great 
expeose,  alls  unbeeded  on  the  msntle  while 
he  fondles  lovingly  a  UtUe  brown  coconut 
shell  he  iwlped  from  his  last  luau. 

"To  this  puaele  I  have  given  s  good  deal  of 
thou^t.  Eepectally  since  the  recent  visit 
here  of  my  daughter.  She  moved  to  Hawaii 
only  «  months  ago;  a  normal,  pretty  M-year- 
old  girl,  raised  In  Southern  CJallfomla.  She 
returned  to  \is  a  radiant  beauty,  fxill  of  music. 
Joy  and  health:  spouting  pidgin  and  elng- 
song  phrases  Uge  a  kamaalna! 

'■She  blessed  her  home  of  30-odd  years  with 
s  happy  sloha  smile  and  fled  back  to  Txr* 
islands  without  a  backward  glance. 

"What  happens  to  people  there,  that  ha|H 
pens  nowhere  eles  on  Earth?  Well,  many 
people  will  give  many  answers  but  my  own 
iLnswer  Is  summed  up  In  one  word:  love- 
Love,  manifested  In  a  thousand  ways  through 


«n)oy  life  In  HawaU  to  the  fiillest,  and  we 
welOQtne  you  and  extend  our  own  Aloha.  I 
hope  you  wUl  not  lolnd  If  I  give  copies  of 
your  letter  to  our  newspapers,  for  It  seem* 
to  me  the  feeling  for  HawaU  and  the  human 
warmth  of  your  expression  should  be  shared 
With  our  people. 

"With  warm  personal  regards.     May  the 
Almighty  be  with  you  and  your  always. 
"John  A.  Buaifa. 
"Oooemor  of  Bawcii" 


S«T*  At  "SanBuJi" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  nw  TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20,  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this 
day  received  a  letter  from  a  prominent 
constituent.  Prank  O.  Braynard,  deputy 
mayor  of  Sea  CUff,  Long  Island,  who  is 
also  an  executive  of  the  Moran  Towing 
k  Transportation  Co.,  In  which  he 
states: 

I  am  distressed  Indeed  with  the  President's 
proposal  to  lay  up  the  Savannah.  I  wsa 
responsible  for  naming  this  ship  Savannah 
and  have  looked  upon  her  as  the  one  bright 
light  In  our  dismal  and  much  neglected 
Merchant  Uarlne  As  one  of  our  tug  Cap- 
tains said  yesterday  when  be  brought  the 
Savannah  Into  pier — ^They  wouldn't  rip  up 
a  pipeline  after  6  years  ao  why  Junk  the 
Savannah? 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Braynard  has  voiced 
_  my  sentiments  and  those  of  many  of  my 

all  the  sensee — and  each  person  to  visit  there     colleagues,  I  am  sure.    The  rate  at  which 
reeponds  and  warms  to  U  insUnctively.     I  ^  Rilowed  our  once  oroud   mer- 


ree  ponds 

think  that  when  the  mlsalooarles  brought 
Christ's  Word  to  the  Islands,  HU  love  was 
already  there  and  nothing  through  the  yean 
has  dimmed  It.  From  now  on.  whenever  I 
a  masked  to  tell  about  HawaU.  this  wUl  be 
my  answer— that  Hawaii  U  a  SUte  of  love 
which  has  to  be  experienced  and  cannot  be 
described. 

"We  have  given  up  fighting  the  'call'  of  the 
Islands  and  will  be  making  them  our  per- 
manent home  shortly.  We  are  most  happy 
and  proud  that  you  wUl  b«  our  Governor. 
Much  aloha  to  jrou  as  you  atart  your  new 
term. 

■^      ''Mrs.  LoTB  L.  OtTTKant," 

The  Governor's  reply: 

"Daaa  Maa.  OtrrHan:  Tour  moet  charming 
and  percepUve  letter  of  January  3.  1067. 
shows  our  people  and  our  State  In  a  compara- 
tive light  that  Is  original  to  me.  While 
your  newpoUat  Is  especially  kind  to  us.  my 
own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  there  Is 
much  truth  tu  your  suggestion  that  visitors 
to  HawaU  are  far  less  crlUcal  of  the  material 
surroundings  they  O^nd  that  In  other  far-off 
places  they  visit.  I  believe  your  conclusion 
Is  sound — that  our  visitors  are  quickly  con- 
scious of  the  attitude  of  our  people  and  wish 
to  reciprocate,  or  perhafw  to  parUdpate. 

"Tou  very  aptly  use  the  word  love  to  de- 
termine the  source  of  what  we  call  Aloha, 
and  I  would  agree  that  the  love  for  his  feUow 
man  Is  the  most  Important  part  of  the  won- 
derful Polynesian  heritage  we  enjoy.  I  would 
further  agree  that  something  of  the  EMvlae 
Inspiration  was  In  the  HawaUan  people  b«- 
fore  the  missionaries  came. 

"Tour  own  atutude  and  the  experience 
eg  your  daughter  will  certainly  equip  you  to 


we  have  allowed  our  once  proud  mer- 
chant fleet  to  decline  Is  shocking  and 
cries  out  for  correction.  Under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
articles  which  appeared  In  the  Friday. 
February  17,  Issues  of  the  Dally  News  and 
the  New  York  Times: 

WA-nsraofTT  MouaNS  MoTHa*LL-BocNo 

A-Ship 

(By  Henry  Lee) 

The  world's  only  atomic  mercliant  vessel. 
the  696-foot  nuclear  ship  Savannah,  sailed 
up  the  Hudson  River  yesterday.  In  the 
waterfront  community,  there  was  anger 
rather  than  Joy.  The  I6,58fi-ton  cargo  liner, 
which  cost  $40  mUllons  to  build  and  $3  mil- 
Uona  annually  In  subsidies,  is  scheduled  to 
go  Into  mothballs  this  summer  as  a  govern- 
ment economy  measure. 

"She's  not  Just  a  good-wUl  thing."  grum- 
bled Oept.  Harry  Hennessey  as  his  tug.  the 
Patricia  Uoran.  helped  berth  the  Savannah 
at  Pier  C.  Hoboken,  opposite  10th  St. 

"They  have  to  give  her  a  chance  to  prove 
herself  and  make  money.  They  wouldn't 
Tip  up  a  pipeline  after  five  years,  so  why 
Junk  the  Savannah? 

'at's  Just  Like  dieset  before  the  break- 
through from  steam — everybody  was  knock- 
ing it,  but  it's  hare  today  and  iteam  U 
going." 

"Look  at  that  beautiful  ship."  keened  Chief 
Engineer  Alfred  Hatfleld  of  the  Patricia 
Moran. 

"Sometime*  I  think  we're  erasy  I  We  throw 
away  money  on  everything  elae.  But  we 
eant  save  the  Savanjoah,  and  abe's  the  ship 
erf  the  futore." 


Aboard  the  Savannah  ttaelf,  Adm.  John  M. 
WUl.  board  chairman  of  American  Kxport- 
Isbrandtsen  Line,  whoae  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary Is  the  Plrat  Atomic  Ship  Transport. 
said: 

"The  whole  future  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  Ilea  in  hlgb-qieed,  big  ships 
run  by  nuclear  [>ower,  and  the  big  advantage 
of  nuclear  power  ts  fual  saving. " 

CHKAFBB    TSAIf    OIL 

Three  such  vessels  even  bigger  and  faster 
thMT  the  Savannah  would  cost  (3.6  mUUoa 
IflSB  to  operate  than  oll-flred  ships  of  similar 
ifwed  and  alae.  he  estimated. 

'n*  Bavmnnab's  master,  Capt.  A.  R.  Block 
Jr.  at  Cranston,  R.I..  whose  (our  gold  strlpee 
are  topped  by  an  anchor  surrounded  by 
whirling  atoms,  spiked  a  waterfront  legend. 

"They  say  the  seagulls  never  come  near  the 
Savannah."  he  said.  "It's  got  nothing  to  do 
with  radlaUoQ.  We  have  no  smokeatack,  and 
therefore  no  thermal  drafts  for  guUs,  like 
gilders,  to  ride  on." 

AM    OLD    BXA    JOKS 

Chief  Engineer  Fred  Hirst,  whose  four  gold 
stripes  are  topped  by  a  propeUer  and  whirl- 
ing atoms.  Joked: 

'•"niere's  another  theory — an  old  onfr— If 
the  gulls  don't  follow  you,  you're  a  hungry 
ship." 

But.  he  quickly  added,  the  Savannah  la 
"the  finest  ship  I've  ever  aaUed  in"  during 
SO  years  at  sea.  azul  be  thought  mothballlng 
was  for  the  gulls. 

At  8:46  AM.  yesterday,  the  SsTannah 
pasaed  off  Fire  Island,  rtrtuaUy  o^er  the 
r«nn&nts  of  her  namesake,  which  have  lain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  since  1821. 

And  maybe  she  was  Jlnxed  right  from  the 
beginning  when  they  named  her  after  the 
veasel  which,  in  1819.  was  the  first  ship  to 
cross  the  ocean  aided  by  steam. 

But  the  original  Savannah  was  soon 
changed  back  to  saU,  because  It  didn't  seem, 
la  tboee  days,  that  steam  waa  here  to  stay. 

SavAHiffAB  la  Back  to  a  Sad  Wblcoiu 

paorasra  caow  at  u.a.  plan  to 

wrmDaAW  VESsn. 

(By  George  Borne) 

When  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  tied  up 
at  Pier  C  in  Hoboken  yesterday,  steamship 
officials  and  relatives  of  the  64  mcmbera  of 
her  crew  crowded  lu-ound  the  gangplank 
waiting  to  go  abroad  and  talk  about  the  lub- 
Ject  uppermost  In  their  minds. 

Although  the  costly  ship,  the  only  com- 
mercial vessel  in  the  world  powered  by  nu- 
clear energy.  Is  scheduled  to  make  more  voy- 
age* In  the  spring  and  summer,  her  future 
Is  in  doubt  because  the  Pederal  Government 
has  announced  that  she  wiU  be  withdrawn 
later  thia  year. 

The  homecoming  of  the  ship  fnnn  Medi- 
terranean porta  was  like  a  wake.  Her  wel- 
comere  Included  members  of  a  new  "Save 
Our  Savannah"  committee,  which  has  been 
formed  among  ship  buffs  and  maritime  un- 
lona  to  mount  a  major  campaign  of  protest 
to  the  Whit*  House  and  Congress  against 
the  withdrawal. 

John  Rogera.  an  admiralty  lawyer,  and 
Theodore  W.  Kheel.  lawyer  and  arbitrator, 
have  been  naxfied  co-chairmen  ot  the  com- 
mittee- 

There  has  already  been  a  spate  of  protests. 
Including  aeveral  from  mem^bers  of  Congress. 
Another  was  made  yesterday. 

The  New  Tork  City  Council  on  Port  De- 
velopcnent  and  Promotion  made  public  a 
telegram  to  President  Jotineon,  urging  him 
to  reecind  the  lay-up  order. 

Mayor  Lindsay  ts  chairman  of  the  oouncil. 
and  OommlASloner  Herbert  B.  Halberg  of  the 
Department  ot  Marin*  and  Aviation  1*  co- 
chairman. 

Th«  councU's  message  make*  clear  th* 
strong  feeling  among  crltio*  of  tti*  Federal 
plan  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  vessel  would 
destroy  one  of  the  country's  most  effective 
gesture*  ot  mtematlonal  grodwlU. 


The  Savannah  repreeent*  a  plaaalng  and 

construction  outlay  aggregating  $S3-mllUoo. 
It  was  planned  and  buUt  to  demonstrate  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atocnlc  power,  and  has  besD 
rlslted  by  l.S  mUUon  persons  in  her  many 
voyages  to  foreign  ports. 

At  present  she  Is  being  operated — at  a 
deficit — as  an  ordinary  frclgbter  under  char- 
ter to  First  Atomic  Ship  Transport,  a  sub- 
aidlary  of  American  Export  labrsjidteen  Line*. 

Th*  message  to  President  Johnson  from 
the  council  said  that  "considering  the  bene- 
fits in  Improving  the  image  of  the  United 
States,"  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ship  w*s 
"miniscuie.** 

Copies  of  the  message,  which  the  councU 
voted  unanimously  to  send  at  a  meeUng 
earlier  this  week,  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
state's  oongreaslonal  delegation,  Mr.  Halberg 
said. 

Mr.  Halberg  said  in  a  stAtement  that  the 
council  regretted  that  there  was  'no  stronger 
way  of  making  its  views  known." 

"We  fervently  hope."  he  aaid.  "that  the 
Pederal  officials  when  receiving  the  telegram 
wUl  reallB*  that  the  councU  represent*  a 
broad  and  deep  spectrum  of  port  Interest* 
and  Is  a  body  most  oompetent  to  gauge  the 
effects  on  the  fate  and  future  of  shipping 
and  of  the  Port  of  New  Tork.  arising  from 
the  retirement  of  the  Savannah." 

Mr.  Kheel  said  last  night  that  he  was  ready 
to  take  an  active  part  In  the  campaign  for 
the  ship  and  was  awaiting  suggestioos  from 
the  committee. 

In  announcing  the  vessel's  withdrawal,  the 
Maritime  AdmlnlsUatloo  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  said  she  waa  running  a  deficit 
of  about  (3-miIUon  a  year.  But  experts  have 
&ald  that  this  figure  was  too  high  and  that. 
In  any  case,  the  oost  of  laying  up  the  Sa- 
vannah might  be  half  of  this  amount  an- 
nuaUy. 

John  M.  Win,  reUred  Navy  Admiral  and 
head  of  the  operating  company,  has  urged 
the  Government  to  reassign  the  Savannah 
to  make  demooetraUon  voyages  to  the  Ori- 
ent, where  she  has  never  been  sbowo. 


e^)eclaUy  willing  to  assist  with  the  facil- 
lUes  for  handling  commimlcatlons.  trans- 
port, and  loglsUcal  support  for  D.N. 
peaoeke^tng  operations.  It  Is  essential 
that  these  forces  for  preserving  peace 
have  at  their  Immediate  disposal  ade- 
quate materiel  for  conducting  their 
operations  successfully. 

All  of  these  supporting  measures  are 
directed  at  the  final  goal  of  a  permanent 
and  Impartial  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force — a  goal  which  I  believe  to 
,  be  not  only  in  the  Interests  of  our  Nation, 
but  vital  to  world  progress  and  peace.  I 
feel  that  this  resolution  Is  a  meaningful 
and  Important  step  in  the  proper  direc- 
Uon. 


lofiltratuc  Ac  Caapit 


StreacHieBiiic  tlie  United  NatioM  Peacc- 
keepiaf  Operatioaa 


SPEFCH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUFOKNU 

DJ  THK  BOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februarg  >.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  great  prtde  In  Introduc- 
ing a  resolution  to  strengthen  the  peace- 
keeping operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  resolution  proposes  to  fur- 
ther the  long-range  development  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  more  effective  in- 
strument for  buUdIng  and  maintaining 
peace. 

Until  such  time  as  we  can  realize  the 
existence  of  a  permanent  VH.  peacekeep- 
ing force.  Individually  recruited  by  that 
world  organization,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Immediate  objective  pre- 
sented In  this  proposal. 

Because  of  the  swiftness  with  which 
most  crises  erupt,  and  the  Immediate 
need  for  dispatching  specially  trained 
and  equipped  peacekeeping  forces,  I  am 
In  favor  of  the  earmarking  of  special 
units  by  the  VH.  member  states  to  be 
available  for  and  readily  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  agency. 

I  believe  that  this  country  should  be 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RZPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  ZO.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  urging  that  we 
establish  a  Joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  review  the  activities  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  all  other  units 
of  the  FMeral  Oovemment  engaged  In 
intelligence  work.  The  shocking  revela- 
tion that  the  CIA  has,  for  a  number  of 
years,  been  subsidizing  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association  Is  further  and  persua- 
sive evidence.  It  seems  to  me,  of  the  need 
for  such  a  committee. 

It  may  be  that  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Activities  would  have  ap- 
proved CIA's  financial  support  and  use 
of  this  leading  student  organization,  al- 
though I  doubt  It.  But  at  least  this 
practice,  and  others  like  it,  would  have 
been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and  review 
of  a  broadly  based  panel  of  elected  rep- 
resentatives. The  safeguards  Inherent 
In  such  a  continuing  study  and  review 
would  certainly  be  consistent  with  our  be- 
lief In  democratic  institutions  and  an 
open  society.  It  would  certainly  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  our  own  national  secu- 
rity interests  and  would.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve, advance  them. 

My  own  feelings  concerning  the  "im- 
propriety and  folly"  of  permitting  the 
CIA  to  subsidize  the  National  Student 
Association  are  well  described  by  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  February  16. 
which  I  Include  for  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  all  Members: 
iHriLTaATiNc  THa  Campus 

The  impropriety  and  folly  of  permitting 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  subsidise 
the  NatlonaJ  Student  Association  cannot  be 
mitigated  by  post-mortem  raUooallzlng.  It 
Is  absurd  to  suggest  that,  because  the  stu- 
dent organlaaiton  was  too  impoverished  to 
take  part  In  International  meeting*,  the 
CXA.  merely  assumed  th*  nde  of  a  benevo- 
lent patron  of  youtb. 

It  Is  not  the  business  or  the  habit  of  Intel- 
ligence services  to  underwrite  Indigent  good 
causes  unless  the  beneficiary  can  be  expected 
to  pay  off  the  debt,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
It  wa*  more  reprehensible  for  Washington 
to  let  Its  Intelligence  service  Jeopardise  a 
representaUve  voice  of  the  nation's  college 
youth  than  It  wa*  for  a  few  student  leaders, 
in  secret  agrement,  to  succumb  to  the 
temptation. 


A  754 
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At  Uut  M  ••Tlom  bM  b<»n  Uw  breich  o< 
pubUcTalUi  by  prt«M  toaatoUoa.  leUn. 

d.UOM   u  »  prlvUege  jr»n«<l  by  tue   Mi- 

m<mul  ^jpixJrt  tor  worthy  cruie..  not  to 
tern  u  ■  cover  lor  clindMUn*  Oovemment 

J'^TTiVwdld  epiMdr  hM  de»lt  anotbei  wrl- 
bui  blow  to  tbe  aedlbUlty  of  Amincin  itu- 
denti  aiid  KboUJH  •bro«l-  P»ltb  In  their 
detichmrnt  already  bad  been  ■''""f'^^^ 
tATller  dlKlororee  of  secret  Unlu  between 
the  CIA  and  lome  American  unlvenltlea. 
A  toUl  ban  on  aU  CSA.  underwrltlnj  of 
collegiate  acUylty  la  plainly  long  overdue^ 
It  will  be  tragic  U  the  preaent  eBect  u  an 
undennlnlni  of  the  National  Student  Aaao- 
OaUon'i  total  record.  Often  under  Are  from 
the  rlKht.  It  baa  lUuaUy  represented  cour- 
^geoua  UberailHn.  To  dlacredlt  the  organiza- 
tion becauae  of  the  aecret  mdlacretlon  of  a 
few  of  Ita  leader,  would  aap  the  atrength  of 
elected  atudent  goTernmenta  acroaa  the 
country  and  endow  New  Left  eltremUta  with 
unwarranted  power  )uat  when  their  hold  on 
atudenta  la  crumbling 

More  la  needed  now  than  a  halt  In  C.l^. 
BUbaldlea  to  the  N.3.A.  or  other  academic 
organliatlona.  All  inch  gronpa  ahould  open 
their  book,  and  lourcea  of  funda  to  their 
own  membership  and  to  public  acruUny.  To 
permit  a  few  atudent  leadera  to  malie  far- 
reaching  policy  declalona  without  conaent  of 
the  memberahlp  eipo«M  them  to  preaaurea 
and  Mmptallons  far  Twyond  the  acope  of 
their  political  eaperlence. 

Aa  for  foundaUon  acUvlUea.  the  penaltlea 
for  engaging  In  undercover  acUvltlea  should 
be  clearly  eatabllehed.    The  Patman  Invcatl- 
gaUona   long  ago  made  clear   the   need  for 
reforma.  and  the  President  has  promised  to 
.      send    to    Oongreea    this    year    propoaals   for 
stamping  out  abuses  In  foundaUon  practices. 
Most  Important,  eipUclt  guidelines  should 
be  laid  down  to  regulate  all  pollclea  of  Oov- 
ernment  support  of  International  acUrlUea 
.     of  atudenta  and  scholara.    It  la  nonsense  to 
auggest  that,  because  they  arouse  suspicion 
abroad,   public  subaldlte  should  not  be  of- 
tm^ed      Virtually  all  naOons  offer  such  sub- 
aidy     The  point  at  laaue  U  how  to  provide 
th«  lunda.  without  perverting  the  purpoae. 
A  flrat  step  ahould  be  to  apeed  the  divorce. 
klraady   suggested    under   the   International 
jdu»Uon  Act  of  i»M,  of  IntemaUonal  edu- 
cational    aflalri    from     the     foreign    poUcy 
branches  of  the  Oovemment.     The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Bducatlon   and   Welfare  la 
far  better  suited  to  sponaor  educaUonal  ex- 
changes than  the  State  Department,  let  alone 
theCXA. 

Beyond  specUlc  acUon.  It  la  Imperative  to 
understand  that  academic  freedom  may  be 
aa  severely  threatened  by  aecret  covenants 
aa  by  overt  poUUcal  coercion.  Democratic 
inatltutlona  never  thrive  by  using  totalitar- 
ian devices  to  combat  totaliurlanlam. 


Pnoldent,  md  I  am  tmn  that  Bill  Moy- 
ers  has  had  a  perspecUve  ol  the  evenU 
of  the  world  that  cannot  be  dupUcated^ 
Seldom  has  the  publisher  and  editor  ol 
any  newspaper  had  this  type  of  training. 
Since  we  here  in  Long  Island  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  press.  Mr.  Mey- 
ers' coming  will  add  a  dimension  to  our 
Uves.  Therefore,  we  have  a  feeling  ol 
great  expecUUon  with  respect  to  hW 
coming  career.  And  no  I  feel  that  I  speak 
for  all  of  the  people  of  Long  Island  when 
I  say  to  you  that  Washington's  loss  Is 
Long  Island's  gain. 


A  WelcMM  to  Mr.  BiU  Moyers 

EXTfflJSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


or  mnv  touk 

IN  TBI  HOtlSK  OP  BEPBESENTATIVIS 

Jfoiuiav.  Febmorjf  20.  1M7 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  loixg 
Isluid  are  proud  of  our  good  fortune  to 
have  drawn  Mr.  BUI  Meyers  to  this  part 
of  our  country.  Prom  the  onset  of  this 
administration  he  has  occupied  an  un- 
usual position.  One  g»lns  extraordinary 
Insight  by  being  at  the  right  hand  of  a 


Wbat  Are  We  Tryiiif  To  Do  to  U>«  CIA? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OP  nx)ama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BIPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  S.  1967 
Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  February  19  car- 
ried  a  sensible  and  needed  edltortal  on 
the  Central  InteUigence  Agency.  It  is 
enUUcd  "What  Are  We  Trying  To  Do  to 
the  CIA?"  I  beUeve  It  should  be  re- 
printed in  the  CoKCMSSiOMM.  Ricord. 

(The  article  follows:  > 
WHAT  Aai  ■»«  Tanxo  To  Do  to  ihi  CIA? 
It  is  lust  possible.  U  we  aU  manage  to 
work  ouraelvea  Into  a  wild  enough  lather, 
that  the  current  flap  over  the  CIA  can  be 
eecalated  to  the  point  where  It  wul  dMtroy 
the  nation-.  Intelligence  organisation.  It 
almost  seems  that  this  U  what  some  of  the 
breast-beaters  would  lUe  to  do. 

One  day  we  have  a  dlscloaure  that  a  student 
organization  has  been  receiving  oovert  ttinda 
so  that  young  Americans  can  compete  with 
young  Communlata  at  world  student  meet- 
Uim^  Then,  suddenUy.  nothing  will  do  but 
that  every  traceable  operation  of  the  CIA 
must  be  laid  bare  'to  public  view,  commented 
upon  in  tones  of  pious  horror,  investigated, 
sermonized,  deplored  and  punished,  until  the 
terrible  guilt  of  It  all  baa  been  established  for 
all  time,  for  all  the  world  to  see 
And  what.  precUely.  are  we  guilty  of? 
Why  of  using  our  wits  and  available  means 
to  complete  m  a  tattle  Just  as  real,  dirty  and 
deadly  serlom  m  any  shooting  war  In  which 
we  cxmld  engage. 

Confronted  by  adversaries  who  threw  the 
full  power  and  wealth  of  the  state  Into  the 
effort  to  mold  and  control  world  opinion,  we 
did  not  abandon  the  Beld  to  them.  Inatead. 
we  devoted  some  public  funda  to  seeing  to  It 
that  Americana  could  confront  the  toUU- 
tarlans  In  the  InWllectual  Uste  abroad,  apeak- 
Ing  their  minds  In  representing  the  views  ot  a 
reUtlvely  free  society. 

It  worked,  Incidentally.  A  wide  variety  of 
Americana,  moat  of  whom  never  knew  the 
gource  oC  the  funds  backing  them,  proved 
more  than  able  over  the  years  to  hold  their 
own  in  confronutlon  with  disciplined,  pro- 
fessional Communist  agents.  They  prevented 
the  takeover  of  ntjmeroua  international  or- 
nnlzaUona  and  eaUbllahed  other,  which 
have  contributed  aulieUntlally  to  the  global 
cause  of  freedom. 

Oooalder.  for  example,  the  experience  of 
Olorla  Stelnem.  aa  interestingly  reported  In 
yesumay's  Waahlngton  Poat.  A  Hew  Tork 
writer  Mlsa  stelnem  was  director  o*  some- 
thing '  called  The  Independent  Besearch 
Service."  which  took  CIA  money  to  wnj."*'- 
eral  hundred  young  American,  to  World 
Youth  teatlvala  In  Vienna  and  Helalnkl  In 
iseg  and  1M3. 


less  Stelnem  said  she  worked  closely  with 
CIA  agenu  on  the  program,  but  t^«  '•"  »' 
the  studenu  who  took  those  trlpa  knew  that 
the  CIA  wae  picking  up  the  tab. 

"I  never  felt  I  was  being  dlcUted  to  at  all." 
abe  said.  "I  found  them  (the  GIA  men  with 
^^Trtie  worked)  Uberal  «.d  ""•'B'"'? 
and  open  to  an  exchange  of  Ideaa.  .  .  ■jp'T 

wanted  to  do  what  we  "■"•f^  "'.f^Tl.'ilfi  •• 
a  healthy,  diverse  view  of  the  Dnlted  States 

She  wa.  b«:ked  up  by  Dennis  ai;«;jl-  ">; 
other  spokesman  for  the  organlzaUon.  who 
«ild-  "We  had  MlnMsota  schoolteachers  who 
«r.  further  right  than  Bill  Buckley  aa  well 
"  member,  of  Btudent.  for  a  DemocraUc 
Society.    Nobody  told  them  what  to  do. 

Bear  In  mind,  except  for  such  American 
pj^lpauon  ananoed  by  CIA  fund..  th«e 
fMtlvala  were  completely  dominated  by  Com- 
rTunSS.  aU  llnanc«i  «>d  controUedby  the  r 
Kovemmenta.  Yet.  aay.  Bhaul.  "The  Hel- 
Sk^7»uval  WW  a  dl«uiter  from  their  poln 
of  view,  and  I  think  we  can  take  a  good  deal 
of  credit  for  that." 

Well  now.  Why  not?  !•,  this js^/,  «"•; 
thing  that  has  to  be  apologised  for?  Who 
I.  cxirupted  by  such  an  <'P^"°J^^^° 
would  have  paid  the  Americans'  expenses  If 
the  CIA  hadn't? 

•The  CIA."  aays  Mis.  Stelnem,    'was  the 
only   (organlsaUon)   with  m""*",*^"  J^" 
forilgM    to   see    that   youth    and    atudent 
iiSrT   were     Important."     And     here,     the 
lady  puu  her  nnger  on  an  Important  point. 
Of  ooutse.  It  would  have  been  better  If  this 
»rt  of  thing  could  have  been  done  without 
JSbterfuge.     It  la  too  bad  that  private  fund, 
were   not  available   for   theM   purposes.     It 
would  have  been  healthier  lacking  such  pri- 
vate sources,  for  our  goverrunent  to  have  ap- 
propriated   openly    the    '"^•ffST ,  T™?' 
Uirough  the  State  Department.  US.  In'<»^«: 
uon    Agency    or    «.me    other     •r.sp«:t.bl. 
organlzauon.     Even  though  no  such  altem^ 
uTmay   have   be«.   avaUabl.   *»en   tte« 
programs  were  InlUated  In  the  early  "•!»";_» 
woSd  have  been  advl«*le  to  .witch  them 
away  from  CIA  mipport  aa  soon  aa  that  be- 
came possible.  .     ^     ., 
No  one.  moreover,  can  possibly  defend  all 
the  details  of  any  one  of  tlMss  operaUona. 
No  doubt  there  have  been  mmj  Pf"""'" 
which,   when   exposed,   prove   embsrraa^ng. 
There    is     one    Inevitably    recalU.    a   Mytng 
about  making  omelette,  and  breaking  egg. 
What  U  beyond  oompeehenslon  In  all  this, 
however,    la    the    monumental    naivete    In- 
volved   in   the   apparent  ahock   reacUon    to 
ISese  dl«lo.ur»  on  the  part  of  otherwise 
ii^ledgeable  people.     *"«  »"■'"''' ^" 
the  outraged  genUesnen  nippoeed  waa  going 
on  all  tbU  Ume  on  the  aprawUng  «■;»•<>"'• 
at  Langley?    Of  all  the  endeavors  of  the  CIA. 
Uie  effort  to  create  ouUeU  abroad  for   the 
expreeslon  of  American  opinion  murt  aurely 
tJS\s  one  al  the  milder.     ThU  U  not.  be 
It  noted,  a  lea  party  that  we  have  been  en- 
sured In      Thla  Is  a  vlcjoualy  contested  un- 
dS>over'   war     agmlnat     shrewd,     dedicated 
enemies  who  happen  to  be  quite  "h'>»"Pf  "^ 
by  nlc«-Nellle  scruples.     The  need  to  pr«. 
this  nght  has  all  along  been  reoognlMd  by 
the  top  leadership  of  the  country.    The  pro- 
cedures that  suddenly  evoke  such  outraged 
re««lons  were  not  dreamed  up  P^"'""  »» 
the  CIA.    They  wws  dlrecte4  from  the  top. 
and  properly  so. 

The  Idea  that  an  organteatlon  like  "»  CIA 
cu  conduct  Its  operaUons  while  restrained 
by  a  sort  o<  daisy-chain  of  clergymen,  den 
mothm  and  Ubwal  poUUdans-euch  a  no- 
tion U.  simply  ahmird.  Por  our  psrt.  we  hope 
that  the  preaent  hysteria  will  be  calmed  with 
a  rational  mqulry  oonductsd  by  reaponsioie 
and  tsalWlc  men  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  very  sertoua  problems  Involved.  We 
ars  inclined  to  suspect  that  t»^' r"^' 
pubUC.  will  end  up  concluding  t*is.t  the  world 
has  not  after  all.  ended— and  that.  In  doing 
a  Job  whl*  bad  to  be  done,  our  Intelllgencs 
organliatlon  baa  not  *»•  too  badly. 


February  20,  1967 

SabTcniea  by  CIA 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIViS 

Monday,  February  20.  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent disclosures  of  CIA  financing  of  all 
kinds  of  domestic,  aa  well  aa  foreign,  ac- 
tivities are  not  only  shocking  in  them- 
selves, but  are  unquestionably  damaging 
to  the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
and  of  literally  scores  of  American  or- 
ganizations whose  Integrity  and  inde- 
pendence have  been  brought  Into  ques- 
tion. 

There  may  be  thoee  who  are  saying 
that  the  damage  was  caused  by  the  un- 
authorized disclosures,  but  surely  thoee 
responsible  for  these  farflung  subsidies 
must  have  known  that  they  could  not  be 
kept  secret  Indefinitely. 

One  of  the  many  tragedies  of  this  af- 
fair is  that  obviously  many  of  the  organ- 
izatloru  were  entirely  unaware  of  the 
source  of  the  support  they  were  receiv- 
ing, and  even  In  those  cases  where  a  few 
Individuals  knew  the  facts  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  rank-and-file  members  did 
not.  Nevertheless,  all  have  been  tarred 
with  the  same  brush,  or  at  the  very  least 
embarrassed. 

This  mess— for  It  surely  deserves  that 
term — once  again  ejnphaslzes  the  need 
for  more  effective  supenlslon  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  operations  of  the  CIA.  In 
May  1965,  in  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  urged  the  creation  of  a  joint 
committee,  to  be  named  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House,  and  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  of  the  Senate,  to  provide  the 
necessary  oversight  of  the  CIA.  I  now 
urgently  renew  that  recommendation. 

Whether  or  not  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  been  responsible  for  oversee- 
ing the  activities  of  the  CIA  to  date  knew 
of  the  CIA  system  of  covert  subsidies 
which  have  now  been  brought  to  light,  it 
would  seem  clear  that  a  new  and  broader 
system  of  congressional  supervision  Is 

I  Include  herewith  a  thoughtful  and 
cogent  editorial  on  this  whole  subject 
appearing  in  today's  New  York  Times: 

StrBvnUftON   BT  CIA 

The  diBastrous  elTectB  of  tbe  systematic 
penetration  ot  Amenc*n  educattonml.  cul- 
tural and  labor  orgaalzatlona  by  the  Central 
InteUtgence  Agency  dally  become  more  ap- 
parent. The  streogth  of  theee  organlzaUon*. 
both  In  the  atyucture  of  American  society 
and  in  their  relations  with  their  opposite 
numbers  in  other  n&Uona.  alwaya  baa  been 
their  freedom  from  government  domination. 

Now.  through  the  devlouaneaa  of  CI  .A-  op- 
eratlona.  thouaanda  of  acholan.  otudenu. 
unlonlMta  and  profeailonal  leadera  discover 
long  after  the  tact  that  they  have  performed 
unwitting  and  undealred  duty  aa  aecret 
agentb. 

The  Integrity  of  pro-American  posltiona. 
honestly  taken  by  groupa  and  Individuals  tn 
the  worldwide  battle  of  Idea*,  ha*  been  un- 
dermined. The  Independence  of  America's 
private  foundfttlooa  ha*  bean  brought  Into 
quMtloQ.  In  abort,  faith  In  Amerloui  Lnati- 
tutioos  haa  bc«Q  bennlrchM  In  a  way  that 


would  have  eluded  tbe  reach  of  any  foreign 
enemy. 

It  la  no  excuse  to  say  that  the  CJA.'s  de- 
cision to  use  a  UmlUeas  range  of  philanthro- 
pic fronts  to  funnrt  lu  funds  Into  youth 
groupa.  universities  and  other  private  Insti- 
tution* wa*  designed  to  meet  a  very  re*i 
problem  of  the  cold  war:  the  need  for  assur- 
ing that  tbe  Communlata  would  not  have  an 
unchallenged  field  In  the  youth  congresses 
and  cultural  conferences  they  were  arrang- 
ing— and  subsidizing — on  a,  global  basts  ten 
and  fifteen  years  ago.  That  problem  should 
have  b*en  met  openly— by  direct  public  sub- 
sidy. 

It  ahould  have  been  clear  long  ago  to  the 
CJA-a  oversews  in  the  White  House  that 
the  end  effect  of  clandeatlne  subsldlea  to 
groups  representative  of  the  detachment  and 
diversity  of  a  free  aoclety  must  Inevitably 
taint  the  genuineness  of  their  detachment. 
Thla  would  be  true  even  without  the  charges 
that  have  now  developed  of  the  assignment 
of  C.I.A.  operatives  to  Influence  the  policy 
statements  and  choice  of  ofllcers  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association — a  practice  that 
may  have  extended  to  other  organizations  as 
well. 

The  health  of  a  democratic  society  depends 
on  the  certainty  that  Is  free  IneUtutlons— 
it*  preee.  lt«  educcudnal  and  scientific  bodies. 
Its  publishing  houses  and  television  net- 
works. Its  unions  and  business  organisa- 
tions— ore  truly  free.  That  does  not  mean 
government  Is  barred  from  underwriting  In- 
temaUonal exchanges  or  research  study:  U 
means  that,  where  such  support  U  appro- 
pHate.  It  must  be  given  openly  through  lu 
own  public  agencies. 

The  worst  part  ot  the  current  mess  is  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  CIA.,  with  Its  man- 
date for  espionage  -and  subversion  all  over 
the  world,  rulee  out  any  thoroughgoing  pub- 
lic Inquiry  Into  Ita  acUviUea  That  meana 
some  residue  of  suspicion  Is  sure  to  remain- 
both  In  this  country  and  abroad — no  matter 
how  conBclentlously  the  Cabinet  Committee 
appointed  la»t  week  by  President  Johnson. 
seeks  to  formulate  poUcles  that  will  prevent 
the  CIA.  or  any  other  Federal  bureau  from 
imperiling  the  "Integrity  and  Independence** 
of  educaUonal  institutions. 

When  a  government  finds  It  necessary  to 
Bet  up  an  agency  to  fight  subversion  with 
subversion  everywhere,  tbe  tragic  danger  It 
opens  up  la  that  among  the  people  It  subveru 
are  its  own.  The  defense  against  such  wea- 
kening of  America's  Institutional  fabric  m\ist 
rest  with  the  President  and  Congress.  Even 
with  the  recent  broadening  of  Senator  Rus- 
aell's  watchdog  committee,  Congress  la  not 
doing  ita  part  of  that  Job. 


Lithoawaa  iB^epeBdeKC  Day 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    KEBBA8KA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  February  IS,  liS7  , 
Mr.  CUNNDJOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wc Americans  cannot  console  In  any  way 
or  In  any  words  a  valiant  nation  that 
has  lost  Its  freedom  to  the  forces  of 
tyratmy.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  and 
do  extend  our  deepest  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  for  the  magnificent 
example  they  have  set  for  us  and  for 
other  freemen  the  world  over. 

This  example  haa  many  parts  stretch- 
ing across  the  centuries.  DnWed  In 
12S3.  annexed  by  Russia  In  17S0.  pro- 
claimed free  again  In  1918.  and  shackled 


by  Soviet  communism  In  IMO,  by  Nazi 
terrorifm  In  1941.  and  once  more  by  So- 
viet communism  in  1944.  the  Lithuanian 
nation  does  not  cry  out  from  anguish 
and  almost  unbelievable  suffering  nearly 
as  much  as  It  sings  Joyfully  a  ringing 
truth:  freemen  are  always  free  in  their 
hearts  and  spirit  and  hope. 

From  this  truth  all  people  of  good 
will  take  rich  nourishment  by  the  use  of 
which  they  can  support  human  liberty, 
and  all  tyrants  and  tyrannies  take  warn- 
ing of  their  own  ultimate  demise. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  Americans 
pause  reflectively  and  determinedly  to 
commemorate  1967.  the  714th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  national  unity,  and 
February  16,  1967.  the  49th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  Re- 
public. 

Watclulot  Otct  Uk  CIA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUJAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NTW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  20.  1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Time*  today 
supports  the  proposal  to  set  up  a  con- 
gressional watchdog  committee  over  the 
CIA.  I  have  introduced  such  leglalaaon 
in  the  past  three  Congresses.  My  bill 
this  year  is  H.J.  Res.  305.  The  editorial 
points  out  the  danger  of  having  a  secret 
agency  of  government  over  which  there 
is  no  eflfectlve  congressional  control.  The 
New  York  Times  sutcs:  "When  a  gov- 
ernment finds  It  necessary  to  set  up  an 
agency  to  flght  subversion  with  subver- 
sion everywhere,  the  tragic  danger  it 
opens  up  is  that  among  the  people  it  sub- 
verts are  Its  own.  The  defense  against 
such  weakening  of  America's  institu- 
tional fabric  must  rest  with  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  Congress  Is  not  do- 
ing lU  part  of  that  Job." 

In  view  of  the  revelations  of  the  past 
few  days.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
and  ponder  the  following  editorial: 

SUBTflUlON   VT   CIA 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  systeoxatlc 
penetration  of  American  educational,  cul- 
turaJ  and  labor  organizations  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  dally  beoocne  more  ap- 
parent. The  strength  of  these  organiaaUons. 
both  in  the  structure  of  American  society 
and  in  their  relaUons  with  their  apposite 
numtwra  In  other  nations,  always  has  been 
their  freedoGQ  froen  government  domination. 

Now.  through  the  devlouaness  of  CIA  r^ 
operations,  thousands  of  scholars,  studenu. 
unionists  and  professional  leaders  discover 
long  after  the  fact  that  they  have  performed 
unwitting  and  undealred  duty  as  secret 
agenu. 

The  integrity  of  pro-American  positions, 
honeatly  taken  by  groups  and  indinduaU  in 
the  worldwide  batUe  of  ideas,  has  been  un- 
dennlned.  The  Independence  of  America* 
private  foundations  baa  been  brought  into 
question.  In  ahort,  faith  In  American  in- 
Btltutlona  has  been  besmirched  In  a  way 
that  would  have  eluded  the  reach  of  any 
foreign  enemy. 

It  la  no  excuse  to  say  that  the  CtA'a  de- 
olalon  to  use  a  limitless  range  of  phUan- 
thrapte  froau  to  funnel  Its  funds  into  youth 
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fraofm.  unlieraiUM  md  otter  prlv»U  In- 
•UtutloQC  mB  designed  to  nwet  ft  wry  re»l 
problem  at  the  cold  wur:  the  need  for  ■•- 
■urtng  that  the  OommunlBte  would  not  h»Te 
in  unchallenged  Held  In  the  youth  oon- 
ereuee  and  cultural  oonferencea  they  were 
irringlng— and  auheUllilng— on  »  global 
baela  ten  and  atteen  yeara  ago.  That  prob- 
lem should  have  been  met  openly— by  direct 
public  aubeldy. 

It  Bhould  have  been  clear  long  ago  to  the 
C1A1  overeeers  In  the  White  Houae  that  the 
end  effect  at  clandeetme  aubeldlea  to  groupe 
repreeentatlve  of  the  detachment  and  dlver- 
Blty  or  a  free  society  must  Inevitably  t«mt 
the  genulneneM  of  their  detachment  Thla 
would  b«  true  even  without  the  charges  that 
have  now  developed  of  the  aaalgtunent  of 
CIA  operatives  to  influence  the  policy  sUte- 
menta  and  choice  of  offlcen  of  the  National 
Student  AaeoclaUon — a  practice  that  may 
have  eitended  to  other  orgonlsaUoaa  aa  well. 
The  health  of  a  democratic  society  de- 
pends on  the  certainty  that  tta  free  instltu- 

Uons Its  press.  Ite  educational  and  scientific 

bodlw.  Its  publishing  houses  and  television 
networks,  Its  unions  and  buslneas  organlaa- 
tlons — are  truly  free.  That  does  not  mean 
government  la  barred  from  underwriting  In- 
tarutlonal  eichanges  or  research  study;  11 
mc*lis  that,  where  such  support  Is  appropri- 
ate. It  must  be  given  openly  through  lU  own 
pubUc  agencies. 

The  worst  part  of  the  current  mesa  la  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  CIA.  with  Its  mandate 
for  espionage  and  subversion  all  over  the 
world,  rules  out  any  thoroughgoing  public 
Inquiry  Into  Ita  actlvlUes.  That  means  some 
rMldue  of  suspicion  Is  sure  to  remain — both 
In  this  country  and  abroad — no  matter  how 
conscientiously  the  Cabinet  Committee  ap- 
pointed last  week  by  President  Johnson  seeks 
to  formulate  policies  tHat  will  prevent  the 
CIA  or  any  other  Federal  bureau  from  Un- 
pvUUng  the  ••Integrity  and  Independence'^ 
of  educational  institutions. 

when  a  government  flnda  it  necessary  to 
set  up  an  agency  to  fight  subveraloa  with 
subversion  everywhere,  the  tragic  danger  It 
opens  up  is  that  among  the  people  it  sub- 
verts are  Its  own.  The  defense  against  such 
weakening  of  America's  Institutional  fabric 
must  rest  with  the  President  and  Congress. 
Even  with  the  recent  broadening  of  Senator 
Bosaeira  watchdog  committee.  Congress  Is 
not  doing  Its  part  oo  that  Job. 


Hi«  family  cannot  Uve  In  a  community 
with  better  schools. 

He  cannot  live  near  places  of  possible 
employment  for  which  be  may  be 
(luallfied. 

He  Is  forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
the  Inferior  housing  to  which  he  does 
have  access.  These  are  burdens  an 
American  citizen  should  not  have  to 
endure. 

Ending  discrimination  In  housing 
would  mean  that  any  family,  rich  or 
poor,  would  be  able  to  buy  or  rent  what- 
ever housing  It  could  afford  to  pay  for. 
without  regard  to  race. 

To  most  Americans,  this  is  no  revolu- 
Uonary  right.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
basic  and  important  right  of  all. 

Let  us  therefore  act  now  in  this  last 
major  area  of  legal  reform  while  the 
focus  of  public  and  world  attention  Is 
still  on  our  national  record  in  civil  rights. 
to  complete  the  Job  and  assure  Its 
success. 

Joseph  W.  MclBtrc 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mwKxsoTa 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  KEPRBSENTAIIVES 

ttondav.  February  20,  19S7 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  now  has  fastened  our  at- 
tention on  the  greatest  piece  of  unfin- 
ished business  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
ending  racial  discrimination  in  housing. 
Adequate  housing,  lilte  food,  is  a  prime 
necessity  o(  life,  not  only  for  every  In- 
dividual, but  also  for  the  development  of 
sound  families  and  sound  communities. 
Furthermore,  as  a  practical  matter,  equal 
opportunity  for  access  to  good  housing  Is 
usually  necessary  to  provide  equal  access 
to  good  schools  or  good  jobs. 

The  nonwhite  citizen  who  Is  denied 
the  opportunity  to  buy  or  rent  a  home 
for  his  family  that  other  citizens  with 
similar  Incomes  can  easily  obtain  may 
iuirer  triple  injuries. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or  MAsascavaaTTa 
IN  TBZ  HODSK  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

7f>urjday.  February  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
PhubwI  on  the  weli-deserved  tribute 
he  has  paid  to  the  esteemed  Joseph  W. 
Mclntyre,  whose  sudden  death  at  the  age 
of  56  on  December  11,  1966.  was  a  great 
shock  to  all  of  us.  Joe  Mclntyre.  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Senator  Edwasb  M. 
KiNNESY  of  Massachusetts,  was  one  of 
he  ablest  and  most  admired  veterans  of 
Capitol  Hill  service. 

It  had  been  my  privilege  to  know  him 
for  most  of  the  years  since  I  first  came 
here  In  my  present  capacity  Joe  was  a 
World  War  II  veteran  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  posslng,  a  commander  In  the  Na- 
val Reserve:  and  during  the  year*  when 
both  were  members  of  the  former  reserve 
unit  on  the  HIH,  he  was  always  an  active 
and  Interested  participant  in  our  weekly- 
meetings  and  contributed  much  to  our 
program. 

But  Joe  Mclntyre  will  naturally  be 
more  widely  remembered  for  his  service 
with  Senator  Kiwhidy  and.  before  that, 
with  former  Senator  Benjamin  A.  Smith 
n,  alao  of  Massachusetts.  His  Washing- 
ton career  started  as  assistant  to  his  fel- 
low resident  of  Clinton.  Mass.,  the  late 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh  and,  after  a 
period  of  outstanding  service  in  other 
areas  of  government  and  private  employ- 
ment, resumed  in  1951  when  he  returned 
as  administrative  assistant  to  another 
Clinton  native,  former  Congressman 
James  G.  Donovan  of  New  York. 

A  warm  and  personable  man  of 
marked  ability  and  accomplishment, 
Joe  Mclntyre  held  the  respect  of  people 
in  all  walka  of  life  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  poUtlcal  aisle.  I  am  grateful  for 
having  known  him,  and  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  Is  with  his  fine  family  and 
friends  on  his  tmtlmely  departure  from 
our  midst. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or  TXMNSSsn 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  aKPRESENTATlVES 

Monday,  February  20,  1967 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks   in    the    Rxcord.    I    Include    the 
following : 
Atoms  Vimsts  Coal:  A  Nrw  Elkment  of  Com- 

prrmoN  d*  Elbctbic  Pow«a  Psoduction 
(By  Aubrey  3.  Wft^er,  Chalnnui  or  the 
Board,  Tennenee  Valley  Authority) 
Last  June,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
announced  a  declaloD  to  build  Its  first,  and 
the  world's  largest,  nuclear  power  plant  at 
the  Browns  Ferry  alt*  on  Wheeler  Reservoir 
In  Northern  Alabama. 

This  announcement  created  much  Inter- 
est because  of  Its  advanced  engineering,  slxe 
or  the  two  nuclear  untta,  each  of  1.153,000 
kllowatta  capacity,  and  the  fact  that  a  nu- 
clear plant  would  produce  electricity  at 
lower  coat  than  a  coal-fired  plant. 

The  announcement  had  an  even  deeper 
algnlflcance.  however:  It  marlted  entry  of 
II  new  form  of  competition  In  the  electric 
Industry  with  Important  ImpUcatlons  lor 
contumera. 

True,  other  power  systema  in  the  United 
States  had  purchased  commercially  competi- 
tive nuclear- fueled  generating  plants  ahead 
of  TVA.  But  they  were  well  removed  from 
other  fuel  suppUea.  paxticularly  coal:  nuclear 
fuels  had  a  distinct  transportation  advantage. 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  however,  nuclear 
fuels  were  competing  with  coal  on  coal's 
home  ground — In  an  area  where  coat  Is 
abundant  and  easily  mined.  The  two  stand 
toe-to-toe.  competing  for  TVA'a  future  touM- 
neas.  which  will  be  considerable. 

As  part  of  ita  overall  program  to  asatat 
economic  development  ol  the  Tenneeaee  Val- 
ley region.  TVA  has  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding an  abundant  supply  of  power  at  low- 
eat  possible  cost.  It  provide*  power  require- 
ments for  nearly  1.9-mllllon  customers  In 
parte  of  seven  states.  Its  sales  to  munlcl- 
palltlea  and  eooperatlvee,  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  to  a  few  very  large  Industries 
amounted  to  T7-bUUon  kilowatt-hours  In 
fiscal  IMO. 

Hydro-elecUic  potent^l  of  the  Tennessee 
River  has  t>een  e»entlally  developed.  For 
15  years,  the  regions  load  growth  has  bein 
met  largely  by  cool-flred,  steam -electric  gen- 
erating capacity. 

ONS-MILXJOM  KWK  IMCMMAeM 

Present  generating  capacity  Is  IB-mllllon 
kilowatts,  of  which  4-mimon  Is  hydro,  14- 
milllon  steam-  Capacity  must  be  Increased 
by  a  million  or  more  kUowatta  each  year  to 
keep  pace  with  the  area's  growth.  Almost 
all  the  added  capacity  must  be  Installed  In 
thermal  planta.  Addition  ol  the  Browns 
Ferry  plant  wUl  bring  InsUUed  generating 
capacity  to  nearly  22-mllllon  kilowatt*  by 
1971. 

But  Indications  are  that  aome  time  In  tbe 
1080b  TVA  wlU  need  a  60-mllllon-kllowatt 
system  to  meet  requirements  of  tbe  region  1 
Investroenu  which  TVA  and  local  distrib- 
utors of  TVA  power  must  make  to  provide 
faclliues  for  thla  huge  system  may  well  ap- 
proach tlt-bUllon. 

During  the  last  16  yeara— a  period  of  rising 
ccata— the  unit  coat  (l/kw)  of  new  steam 
capacity  was  held  about  constant  by  taking 
advantage  of  aavlnga  resulting  from  use  of 
larger  generating  plants  and  generating 
unlta.  In  1061.  TVA  was  Installing  uniu 
with  rating*  in  the  order  of  135.000  kw.  A 
coal-flred  unit  now  under  construction  at 
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TVA's  Paradise  (Ky.)  plant  has  a  rated  ca- 
pacity of  1.160,000  kw. 

A  significant  aspect  of  TVA's  nuclear-coal 
comparison  In  the  Browns  Perry  caae  la  the 
demonstration  that  economies  of  scale — that 
Is.  eoonomiea  resulting  from  the  large  slae  of 
the  plant — are  even  more  pronounced  where 
nuclear  fuels  are  involved.  Bmall  nuclear 
plants  wUl  not  compete  with  foaaU  fuels  to 
the  same  degree  aa  large  nuclear  plants. 

Among  large  planu.  however,  the  competi- 
tive picture  U  constantly  changing.  Even 
though  Investment  per  kilowatt  for  large 
coal-fired  steam  generating  units  has  re- 
mained about  constant,  substantial  improve- 
menta  have  been  made  In  lowering  coat  of 
power  they  produce  because  of  Improvements 
In  heat  rate*  and  fuel  coats. 

nsABu  aaviKos  sTtiriM* 

Decision  to  build  a  nuclear  plant  followed 
detailed  engineering  and  economic  evalua- 
tion of  bid*  on  nuclear  units  and  conven- 
tional coal-fired  units  submitted  In  response 
to  TVA'i  Inviutlon  late  last  March.  Com- 
parison showed  the  nuclear  plant — a  boiling 
water  reactor  (BWK)— wlU  provide  savings 
exceeding  M-mlllloo  a  year  over  the  coal- 
burning  alternative.  This  means  a  eavlng 
of  some  •lOO-mllllon  over  tbe  first  13  years 
of  the  plant's  life.  Savings  of  thla  magni- 
tude cannot  be  overlooked.  They  are  es- 
senUal  to  maintaining  low  electric  rates  In 
the  fsce  of  generally  rising  price  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  advances  In  methods 
of  producing  and  delivering  coal  are  con- 
tinuing and  could  e«ert  a  major  Influence 
on  cost  of  power  produced  at  conventional 
steam  plants.  Competitive  factors  could 
provide  a  stimulus  to  such  advance*.  We 
expect  for  some  years  to  come  we  will  be 
making  economic  comparisons  between  nu- 
clear and  coal-flred  pUnta  each  time  we 
consider  new  unlU  for  the  TVA  sysUm. 

Thus,  competition  between  coal  and  the 
atom  does  not  end   with  the  TVA  Browns 
Ferry  contract.     It  is  just  beginning. 
roB  COAI.,  tiae-HOxioN  tcasi-t 

TVA's  use  of  coal,  now  nearlng  25-mUllon 
tons  a  year,  will  Increase  over  the  next  five 
years  to  around  SO-mllUon.  We  will  then 
spend  more  than  •130-mllUon  a  year  for 
delivered  coal.  TVA  is  tbe  nation's  largest 
ooal   buyer. 

TVA's  decision  to  build  a  nuclear  plant 
doea  not  signify  an  end  to  dam  building. 
This  nation  must  husband  lu  water  sup- 
plies for  many  needs— for  Irrigation  and 
navigation,  for  flood  control  and  recreation. 
Where  theae  occur,  econocnlcal  development 
of  the  power  of  falling  water  will  t>e  feasible 
and  ahould  be  a  part  of  any  such  project, 
not  only  to  provide  low-cost  electricity,  but 
to  utUlKe  a  renewable  resource  in  place  of 
exhaustible  mineral  resources.  It  I*  almply 
good  conservation. 

But  where  waterpower  could  no  longer 
meet  growing  power  demands,  TVA  had  to 
decide  which  type  of  thermal  plant  would 
best  serve  its  requlremenu.  To  help  make 
this  decision,  bids  were  Invited  on  two  types 
of  nuclear  plants — one  with  boiling  water 
reactors,  the  other  with  pressurized  water 
reactors  (PWR)-r-«*  well  as  equivalent  con- 
ventional coal-fired  uniu.  TVA  compared 
coets  of  the  nuclear  units  located  at  Browns 
Ferry  with  cost  of  a  coal-flred  plant  near 
Cumberland  City.  Tenn.  With  present  sys- 
tem capacity  and  projected  power  require- 
ments this  site  was  determined  to  be  the 
beat  location  for  a  coal-flred  plant, 
vwa  powca  Ltaa  thai*  rwm 

Comparison  of  coal-fired  and  nuclear 
planta  showed  power  produced  by  the  pro- 
posed plant  would  coat  atwut  $3  million  less 
each  year  for  the  BWR  than  tar  the  PWR 
%nd  about  ta-mlUlon  leas  each  year  for  the 
BWR  than  for  the  coal-flred  plant.  Cost 
of  ensRy  produced  by  tbe  BWR  plant  waa 
estimated  aa  well  under  a  fourth  of  a  cent 


a  kilowatt -hour.  Including  operation,  main- 
tenance and  fixed  charges. 

Betlmated  Investment  doeU,  tn^udiiy 
transmission,  were  somewhat  lower  for  PWB 
than  tbe  other  two  plants:  »344-mUllon  for 
PWR:  •250  mUllon  for  BWR.  and  »aTl -mil- 
lion for  the  Cumberland  City  plant.  How- 
ever, the  plants  differed  slightly  In  alse.  and 
cost  per  unit  or  capacity  was  lowest  for  BWR: 
•116  kw  for  BWR,  »l2i'kw  for  PWR.  and 
•117,  kw   for   the  coal-fired   plant. 

■HOST  00NNCCT1021&  KEXBEI) 

Transmission  system  investment,  aa  well 
as  transmission  losaes.  will  be  leas  for  a 
nuclear  power  plant  at  Browns  Perry  than  a 
cool -fired  plant  at  Cimiberland  City,  be- 
cause of  proximity  of  Brown*  Perry  to 
loads  which  win  absorb  its  output.  For 
the  Browns  Perry  inatallatlon.  only  abort 
connections  will  be  needed  for  the  600-kv 
transmission  lines  nearby.  Site  of  the  coal- 
flred  plant  would  have  required  much  longer 
llnes- 

The  same  site  was  not  used  for  both  plants 
t>ecauae.  In  this  caae.  most  economical  site 
for  a  coal-flred  plant  was  not  the  most  eco- 
nomical site  for  a  nuclear  plant,  and  vice 
versa.  For  this  comparison,  tbe  coal-flred 
plant  site  at  Cumberland  City  offered  the 
most  favorable  ComWnatlcMi  of  coal  trans- 
portation coat*  and  transmission  line  In- 
vestments and  loeaes.  For  the  nuclear  plant, 
fuel  transportation  coats  are  not  nearly  so 
Bignlflcant,  and  most  economical  location  l* 
clearly  one  with  adequate  cooling  water 
close  to  load  requirements. 

In  addition  to  Investment  for  facilities,  a 
nuclear  plant  requires  large  initial  expendi- 
ture for  the  Orat  fuel  core— about  »3S- 
mlltlon  for  a  BWR  unit  and  aomewhat  lower 
(•25  million)  for  a  PWR  unit.  The  BWR 
core  coeta  more  because  it  is  larger.  But 
it  will  produce  more  heat  and  actually  costs 
leas  per  unit  of  heat  output  than  the  PWR 
unit.  One  fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  fuel  In 
the  core  will  be  replaced  each  year  on 
scheduled  refueling  dates.  Expendlttov*  for 
fuel  cores  are  reflected  In  fuel  costs. 

Proposals  received  by  TVA  for  fuel  of- 
fered coaJ  for  a  term  of  ten  to  30  years  and 
a  nuclear  fuel  supply  with  a  warranted  coat 
through  flscal  year  1&82.  Fuel  cosu  were 
lower  for  the  BWR  than  for  the  PWR  or  the 
coal-flred  plant.  For  the  BWR  units,  they 
ranged  from  1,57  mills  kwh  in  1^70  to  I.OB 
mills  kwh  at  the  end  of  the  12-year  fuel 
warranty  period.  The  weighted  average  fuel 
coet  over  the  13-year  period  was  1,25  mills/ 
kwh.  For  the  coal-flred  plant,  weighted 
average  fuel  cost  over  the  same  period  waa 
1.60  mills,  kwh. 

Operation  and  maintenance  cost*  are 
somewhat  lower  for  a  nuclear  plant  than  a 
coal-flred  plant  t)ecauae  there  U  no  coal- 
h&ndllng  or  ooal -burning  equipment. 

Over  tbe  12-year  period  In  which  cost  of 
the  nuclear  fuel  is  warranted,  the  BWR  plant 
would  provide  lowest  coet  energy— about  3.37 
mills  kwh  at  the  bus  bar.  compared  to  3,83 
mills  kwh  for  tbe  coal-flred  plant.  This 
difference — a  twentieth  part  of  a  cen^— 
sounds  snuiU,  but  considering  the  many  bll- 
llona  of  kwb  the  plant  will  generate.  It 
amounu  to  a  aavlng  of  •100-mUUon  In  that 
first  12  years. 

TVA  will  design,  build,  and  operate  the 
plant.  Site  preparation  Is  underway,  but 
actual  construction  must  await  a  license 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  re- 
quirement for  each  nuclear  plant  constructed 
in  the  United  States, 

Nuclear  power  Is  not  new  to  TVA.  For  over 
ten  years.  TVA  engineers  have  been  stationed 
at  A£C  Installations  throughout  the  country, 
participating  in  reactor  studies  and  devel- 
opments. 

This  nuclear  plant  will  Join  other  power 
prodtictloo  plants  In  providing  an  abundance 
of  low-coat  electricity,  as  tbe  region  con- 
tinues Its  eccHiomic  development. 


MoMtM7  Dufer  Looms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FiNDLEY 

or  XLXsnom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  20.  1967 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strik- 
ing parallels  between  monetary  derelop- 
ments  In  the  late  1920's  and  the  present 
are  sOt  forth  In  a  challenging  editorial  by 
Clarence  K.  Streit,  editor  of  Freedom 
and  Union  magazine.  February  Issue. 
He  points  to  the  largely  neglected  growth 
In  short-term  claims  on  the  dollars  in 
relationship  with  our  dwindling  gold 
suppUea. 

Text  of  his  timely  warning: 
TiMa  To  Untte  To  End  Dskois  No.  1 — A 

A   WOKUt   MONCTABT    C«*SB 

(Clarence  K.  Streit) 

Tbe  No.  1  danger  to  freedom  and  peace — 
No.  1  in  importance,  imminence  and  poten- 
tial C<»nmunlst  gain — contlnuea  to  grow 
ominously.  whUe  remaining  alarmingly  neg- 
lected. This  danger  is  that  the  world  mone- 
tary system  will  crash  through  the  fall  of  Its 
keystone,  tbe  dollar,  with  far  worse  conse- 
quences In  economic  depression  and  political 
dictatorship  than  swiftly  followed  the  fall 
of  the  pound  tu  1831,  when  It  was  the 
keyst<»ie.  Since  1963  we  have  repeatedly 
pointed  In  theae  pages  to  this  threat,  and 
told  why  It  la  nearer  than  the  danger  of 
atomic  war  to  which  the  public  continues  to 
give  much  more  attention.  Let  tu  note 
briefly  our  previous  major  articles  on  this 
monetary  peril  before  turning  to  tbe  worsen- 
ing of  It  since  we  last  de«lt  with  It.  and  rea- 
sons why  this  may  well  accelerate  In  1967  if 
the  t7.S.  doee  not  begin  this  year  to  turn  the 
tide  by  the  policy  we  have  long  urged. 
pAffr  waaNXHGS  or  MomcTaaT  nan. 

In  October  1963  we  reprinted  from  Union 
Now  a  7-page  play-by-play  account — result- 
ing from  my  experience  in  covering  the  1931 
crash  for  The  New  York  Times — of  "How 
Atlantic  Disunion  Broke  the  Oold  Exchange 
Standard"  then.  It  told  the  Intricate  story 
of  bow  tbe  current  political  and  monetary 
situations  combined  to  produce  this  crash  as 
a  by-product — as  unexpected  as  it  was  cata- 
strophic— of  the  decision  to  open  the  Geneva 
World  Disarmament  Conference  In  1932  .  .  . 
how  the  maneuvering  of  tbe  major  Atlantic 
democraciea  to  atrengthen  their  position  In 
It  aa  regarda  the  military  arms  they  deemed 
most  important  to  their  national  sovereignty 
caused  an  overlooked  monetary  factor — the 
abort-term  international  debts  essential  to 
world  trade — to  turn  suddenly  exploatve  and 
wreck  the  world  monetary  syatem. 

In  November  1963  we  ran  an  II -page  ar- 
ticle. "The  Danger  to  the  Dollar  .  .  .  and 
How  to  End  It."  It  documented  the  "omi- 
nous" similantles  I  found  between  tbe  cur- 
rent aituatloo  and  that  of  1931,  and  why  I 
believed  that  "the  dollar  Is  dangerotialy  tuI- 
nerable  aa  was  the  pound  in  1931"  from  the 
same  two  baalc  factors:  Potentially  explosive 
short-term  foreign  debt  and  political  ma- 
neuvering of  the  major  Atlantic  allies  to 
strengthen  their  position  as  regards  tbe  nu- 
clear arms  of  national  sovereignty.  This  ar- 
ticle also  explained  why  the  only  certain  way 
to  prevent  another  1931  crash  It  to  tranaform 
the  HATO  alliance  into  a  Federal  Union  with 
a  common  currency,  market,  defenae  force, 
foreign  policy  and  dtlcenahlp.  It  told  how 
the  U.S.  could  still  avert  disaster,  despite  tbe 
obviously  longterm  nature  of  this  tranafor- 
matlon.  by  Inviting  ita  Atlantic  allies  to  a 
convention  with  a  view  to  agreement  on  fed- 
eration a*  their  eventual  goal,  and  on  a  tUne- 
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table  »nd  democriUc  machlnerr  for  •pMdiBg 

We  recuireO  to  thu  subject  In  our  Mandi 
ises  IMUe  wllb  >n  8-pi>ge  eitlole.  Tbe  Mone- 
tarr  MetUice— end  Opportunity."  I"  •*  ' 
beld  It  to  be  more  reilUUc  to  eipect  Oom- 
monlM  etrategy  to  aim  at  bringing  on  an- 
other monetaxy  craah  rather  tlum  at  launch- 
ing atomic  aggrealon.  alnce  '«  o*"l°>"'I 
M^ld  advance  everywhere  through  anothar 
deoreialon  with  none  of  the  tearlul  coet  and 
rlak  nuclear  wai  Involved.  Lacking  the 
monetary  power  to  hurt  the  dollar  itaelf. 
Uoaoow  could  hope  to  wreck  It  only  by  foater- 
ln«  dlaunlon  among  the  h»to  alUea  who  did 
hiVe  thU  power,  eiploltUig  tenalon.  and  dU- 
truit  between  them  and  the  USA.  and  add- 
ing wherever  It  oould  to  the  atraln  on  the 

''°l'«>lnted  out  bow  effectively  there  alma 
were  being  advanced  by  »4oecoW.  policy  ot 
aUaytng  Europei  fear  of  war.  and  encour- 
aging Waahlngton  to  leek  accommodaOcrn 
^rtth  Ruaaa  rather  than  with  Prance— while 
alio  encouraging  Hanoi  to  eecalate  and  pro- 
long the  Vietnam  war.  The  arUcle  itreMec 
that  the  power  the  k»to  nations  alone  have 
to  ruin  the  world  monetary '  system  by  dis- 
union aleo  enablea  them  to  end  this  danger 
Kidurlngly  by  pooling  their  K?'''  reaervee- 
totallng  »a2  wmon.  U  unltwj— behind  an  At- 
lantic Federation's  currency. 

7BDUI.  aiaaavi  cHalBM»M'»  wamirate 
Three  montha  Uter  William  McCheaney 
MartUi,  chairman  of  the  Federal  f«««*f» « 
Board  gave  a  world-resouQdlng  speech,  which 
STnui  in  July  1966.  under  the  tlUe:  ■  Me 
we  lacing  a  New  1920-31  Crash?"  Be 
noted'  "Some  eminent  observe™  have  recent- 
ly oompared  the  present  with  the  period  pre- 
^dlac  the  interwar  economy,  and  have 
warned  us  of  the  threats  of  another  Oreat 
Depresalon.  We  should  take  these  warnings 
Kiloualy  enough  to  Inquire  Into  their 
^elSu  .  .  And  indeed  we  Bnd  dlaquleUng 
similarities  .  .     "  Among  the  latter  he  pointed 

"""Then  as  now.  International  indebtednees 
bad  ruen  as  fast  aa  domes  Uc  Indebtednees: 
American  bank  credits  to  foreigners  and  for- 
eign holdings  of  ahort-term  dollar  assets  have 
insreaeed  faster  than  In  the  closing  years. of 
tbe  earlier  psrlod.  Then,  aa  now,  the  |  Inter- 
national] paymentt  poalUoo  of  the  main  re- 
aerve  center— Britain  then  and  the  D.S. 
now— was  uneaay,  to  aay  the  last;  but  again, 
our  recent  accumulated  paymenM  deBclta 
bave  tar  exceeded  Brltalns  defldta  of  the  late 

twenties. 

"And  meet  nnportanOy.  then  aa  now,  many 
government  oOelala.  sohoUim,  and  bualneoa- 
iun  w«re  convinced  that  a  new  eoonoenlc  era 
bad  opened,  an  era  In  which  buslnees  Suctua- 
tiooa  had  become  a  thing  ct  Oie  pest,  in 
whloh  poverty  w»»  about  to  be  abolished,  and 
In  which  perennial  economic  (VOCnM  and 
eipanalon  were  assured."    He  added: 

^iOTnomlc  and  poUUcal  sclentlaU  rtlll 
argue  about  the  tactora  that  converted  a 
stock-exchange  craeh  Into  the  worst  depres- 
sion In  our  bUtory.  But  on  one  point  they 
are  agreed:  the  dlaastrous  lmp*K  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  IntematlonaJ  paymente  »ys- 
tan  that  fouowed  the  British  deloalon  to 
devsJue  sterling  In  September  1931.  At  that 
nme  sterling  was  the  kingpin  of  the  world 
oaymenu  system.  eiacOy  aa  the  dollar  la 
Zi»J-  ■  ■  ■  The  fate  of  sterling  shook  the 
entirs  woeld.  _  .^  j 

•To  this  day,  the  French,  Belgian  and 
Netherlands  ontral  banks  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  1931  devaluaUon  of  sterling  wiped 
out  their  capital:  and  much  of  the  antago- 
nism of  th»e  countries  against  the  dollar  aa 
an  IntemaOonaJ  iMerve  asset  should  Be 
traced  to  the  experience  of  1931  rather  than 
to  anti  '"—"-"  feelings  or  mere  adherence 
to  out-dated  monetary  theoclea." 
BOUJUl  DaslG^  oExmia 
Since  that  oouragaous  speech,  which  shook 
the  markets  of  tbe  non-oommunlat  world.  IB. 
Martin  has  not  returned  publicly  to  the  sub- 
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lect  Certainly  he  would  have,  had  he  bad 
uythlng  soundly  optlmlatlc  to  report.  In- 
step the  dollar  has  oonUnued — despite  au 
the  Administration  remedies— to  weaken.  M 
I  testltted  at  the  Senate  hearing  Uarch  23. 
IBM  on  the  re«)luOon  to  call  a  convention 
to  eiplore  the  poealblUtles  of  agreement  on 
Federal  Union  as  the  eventual  bsto  goal. 
At  the  House  hearing  alx  months  later  I 
stressed  the  dollar's  further  decline,  since 
then  the  danger  to  It  has  conUnued  to 
worsen- more  than  pubUc  reports  Indicate, 
pmass  oviai.ooK  cxplosjvx  raCToafl 
The  pre«i  In  dealing  with  thla  •l«n""o° 
centers  attentlon-as  do  too  many  olBcliJ 
S>Ucy-m.kere-on  the  decUne  In  tht  gold 
?«ierv.e  of  the  OS.  and  the  continued  defldt 
in  It.  balance  of  payments.  The«>  "•  "^^ 
Siportant  factors  In  the  danger,  but  the 
«>UUle,  explosive  element-It  cannot  be 
leased  too  much-la  the  ««<"  •"•°«'"  °' 
short-term  claims  on  the  dollar  held  In  for- 
eign nations.  This  factor  Is  too  seldom  con- 
sidered, or  mentioned. 

W^iever  defldt  there  1.  In  ">«  ''°°""J 
balance  of  paymenU  adds  to  thU  »">— l™' 
such  flgures  give  no  Idea  of  how  «"•««»" 
accumulaUng  total  ha.  become,  nor  at  Its 
raUo  to  the  total  gold  reserve.  C.8.  repay- 
ment of  any  of  this  debt  result.  In  a  cor- 
J^ndlng  lo«.  of  Its  gold-but  this  lecUn. 
d^  not  mean  that  the  toUl  debt  hM  ijl» 
declined  as  one  might  assume.  The  fact  is 
that  lor  year,  the  total  of  •b°«-«™  ,';'"™ 
on  the  dollar  has  been  Increasing  while  the 
gold  stock  ha.  been  decreaslng-wlth  the 
debt  rising  much  more  rapidly  than  the  gold 
has  been  falling.  .„.., 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  gives  the  total 
gold    reeerve   ev«^y    week:    every   month    Its 
Bulletin  reports  the  total  outstanding  foreign 
short-term  claims  against  It  and  how  mucn 
Is   held    in    each    ImporUnt   nation.     Theee 
flguree  lake   more  time  to  collect,   and  are 
always  two  months  behind  the  gold  report. 
Thus   the  latest  federal  Be«rpe  Bulletin  at 
this  writing— the  December  Issue-glvM  the 
short-term  figures  only  down  through  Octo- 
ber.    It  reports  that  In  this  one  month  of 
October    the    debt    total    rose    by    »1    bu- 
Uon     This  startling  fact— It  wa«  not  seasonal 
for   there   was    no   such    Jump   In   October, 
IMS— becomes  aUll  more  ominous  when  one 
digs   further  and  finds  there  was  a  riae  In 
October  of  half  a  billion  In  the  short-term 
claims  beld  by  Britain,  whose  pound  Is  much 
more  vulnerable  than  the  dollar  and  one  of 
It.  major  sources  ot  danger.     None  of  thU. 
so  far  as  I  know,  caused  a  ripple  In  the  U.S. 
press'   Its  eye  waa  glued  on  the  gold  reeerve, 
which  droned  In  October  a  mere  M5  mll- 
Uona       taince  October  It  has  dropped  »16J 
millions,  frmn  a  total  ot  gu  Jll  millions  then 
to  (13,198  mllUons  on  Jan.  11.) 
aATio  or  COLD  TO  Dr»T 
Even  courageoua  Chairman  Martins  I'ed- 
eroj  BeserDS  Bulletin  does  not  report,  how- 
ever, the  ratio  of  U.8  gold  to  the  total  short- 
term  claims  on  It  each  month,  or  year.     Nor 
have  I  seen  anyone  else  give  this  ratio,  which 
alone  can  reflect  the  worsening  of  the  danger 
to  the  doUar  from  both  factors,  and  Is  the 
slmpleat  way  of  measuring  the  degree.    One 
can  work  out  this  ratio,  however,  from  the 
basic   Hgures  on   gold   and   debt   which   the 
BuIIettn   glvea  each  month. 

Here  are  Federal  Reserve  Hgurea  showing 
tbe  fall  of  US.  gold  and  the  rise  In  foreign 
shorvterm  debt  convertible  In  gold,  together 
with  the  declining  ratio  of  gold  to  such  debt 
that  can  be  calculated  frotn  tbem: 
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Thua  m  the  past  nine  years  the  loss  of 
■old  (36  percent)  ha.  been  accompanied  by 
in  even  greater  rise  In  short-term  claim,  on 
that  gold  (B2  percent).  Result:  the  raOo  of 
n  8  gold  to  the  claims  against  It  has  fallen 
by  nearly  two  thirds  (84.5  percent),  desplie 
all  the  measures  taken  to  stop  this. 

WMEBX  DAKOCft  LiniKS 

Clearly,  as  the  rnUo  of  gold  to  debt  de- 
clines so  win  confidence  among  the  foreign 
holders  of  these  dollar  claims  that  tbe  "dol- 
lar la  as  good  aa  gold."  Thla  conBdence  is 
easentlal  to  InterloaUonal  business  tor  much 
of  It  Is  done  through  short-term  dollars.  At 
some  point.  If  the  decline  conUnuea— this 
conndence  wUl  turn  to  fear  that  Waahlngton 
will  do  as  London  did  In  1931  when  faced 
with  a  rising  Ude  ot  foreign  demand  to  con- 
vert their  paper  claims  on  It  Into  gold — de- 
value lU  currency  suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing, leaving  lU  ferelgn  credltora  the  losers 
to  the  degree  of  the  devaluation. 

Fear  ot  this  will  bit  some  sooner  than 
others,  but  WIU  result  In  an  Increasing  trend 
to  caah  dollar's  claims  before  It's  too  Ute, 
Thl.  way  of  "phiylne  safe"  can  well  trans- 
form the  trend  Into  a  run  on  the  n.B.  gold 
reeerve.  and  precipitate  the  crash  ot  the 
world  monetary  system. 

In  thew  condlUons.  the  danger  grows  that, 
a.  In  1931.  a  crash  may  be  trtggered  Inad- 
vertently in  the  poUtlcal  maneuvering  by 
Bonn,  London.  Paris  and  Washington  to 
strengthen  or  retain  their  general  power  posi- 
tion The  tensions  among  them  are  Increas- 
ing and  seem  to  me  more  bitter  than  in 
1931  when  I  saw  the  powers  to  whom  mone- 
tary stability  meant  most  succumb  to  the 
tempUUon  to  play  with  Ore— and  to  their 
constemaUon  set  ablase  a  forest  that  wiis 
tinder  dry. 

ISSV    MAT   ax    "CKUCIAL" 

This  year  has  started  badly  In  both  these 
regards.  On  the  monetary  side,  the  DB.  bal- 
ance ot  payment.  deOclt  may  well  worsen 
That  of  19«6  U  now  expected  to  approximate 
the  H.3  bUllon  196S  deficit,  and  would  have 
surpaased  It  palntuUy  had  not  the  Federa 
Reserve  Boarda  action  In  raising  Interest 
rates  attracted  foreign  funds  and  offset  the 
fact  that  UJ8.  Imports  rose  twice  a.  fast  a. 
exports.  Now  that  US.  Interest  '"te.  are 
lower,  an  outdow  of  funds  may  occur.  This 
would  add  to  the  paymenU  dellclt.  as  would 
the  oonUnued  rise  In  Imporu  because  of 
Vietnam.  Large  orders  already  placed  In  Asia 
may  speed  loss  of  gold. 

Robert  V.  Rooea,  former  Under  Secretary 
ot  the  Treamry  warned  on  Jan.  18  ot  danger 
that  the  payment,  defldt  wUl  rUe  and  "could 
make  1987  a  crucial  year  for  the  dollar,  ana 
even  for  the  standing  and  leadership  of  the 
US.  in  world  affairs."  On  Jan.  13 J^TtA 
Hayta  president  ot  the  New  Tork  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  voiced  ""deep  concern"  over 
this  dellclt  and  aaked  that  'urgent  atten- 
tion"' be  given  to  ending  It. 

aacx  TO  woo  Bans 
On  the  political  side  President  Johnsons 
State  ot  the  Union  Mesaage  on  Jan.  10  dog- 
gedly stressed  conUnuance  ot  Vietnam  poU- 
cles  that  have  contributed  heavily  to  Euro- 
pean dUtrust  of  his  Judgment,  and  concern 
b«r  their  effect  on  the  dollar.  Though  the 
heart  of  the  monetary  danger  Ue.  in  Atlantic 
disunion,  he  brushed  off  IIATO  and  Western 
Europe  in  three  parogrrtihs  more  Ukely  to 
increase  than  leaeetHt.  HeCapunued  to  give 
priority  to  Ea*t-We.t  bndge-bi\lldlng— a  pol- 
icy that  ha.  led  Paris  and  nowiBonn  to  race 
with  him  in  sroolng  the  Soviet  (satellites  and 
Moscow.  ./ 

They  aU  show  no  awarenata  ot  the  fact 
thai  the  1931  craah  came  amid  conditions 
far  surpawlng  their  fondest  present  hopes 
for  "detente.-  Mo  one  then  feared  Buaslan 
attack:  there  was  no  need  to  build  bridge,  to 
the  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe- 
all  were  tied  to  the  West,  none  to  Russia- 
all  tbe  world  had  renounced  war  In  the  Peace 
Pact.    Tbe  theory  that  the  only  compelling 


reason  for  the  free  to  unite  I.  threat  of  war 
got  the  falrert  kind  of  teat  then,  and  ex- 
ploded. Already  In  1931  swifter  oommunlca- 
tlona  had  made  the  Atlantlo  democracies  so 
Interdependent  monetarily  and  economically 
that  they  needed  a  common  government  to 
govern  theae  common  oonccrna. 

Their  unawareness  of  this  and  their  con- 
tinued dla^lnl""  led  to  tbe  1931  crash — which 
soon  brought  Hitler  to  power,  replaced  tbe 
lEI3a  DlMrtnajnent  Conference  with  ajma 
racing  and  produced  World  War  U.  No  one 
would  deny  that  since  1931  the  monetary- 
economic  Interdependence  ot  the  Atlantic 
democrade.  ha.  grown  tar  greater.  So  too 
have  tbe  conaequences  ot  their  continued 
unawareneas  that  detente  Is  doomed  to  dla- 
sfiter  It  not  preceded  by  Atlantic  Union. 

NSOLaCT  THAT  ALAXJia 

The  most  serious  example  ot  the  general 
neglect  of  the  monetary  danger  may  be 
found  In  President  Johnson"s  State  of  the 
Union  Meeaage.  It  made  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  world  monetary  problem — let 
alone  the  need  tor  Union  In  this  area.  The 
President's  poeltlon  require,  him.  of  course, 
to  lean  tmckward  to  be  reassuring  and  avoid 
causing  alarm  when  be  touches  on  monetary 
danger.  But  the  need  ot  maintaining  world 
confidence  In  the  dollar  alM  requlrea  him  to 
show  that  he  recognizee  the  Importance  of 
the  monetary  problem  by  Including  It  among 
tbe  major  iMuee  to  which  such  a  Measage  U 
devoted. 

His  silence  on  It  when  so  many  In  Europe 
share  the  concern  that  Messrs.  Roosa  and 
Hayea  expressed  was  not  reassuring,  leaat  ot 
all  to  Euiropeans.  Tbelr  continued  confi- 
dence that  the  dollar  will  remain  "as  good  as 
gold"  Is  essential,  and  they  have  long 
stressed  that  the  chronic  UB.  paymenu  defi- 
cit 1.  a  major  threat  to  this  confidence.  No 
doubt  the  President  will  deal  with  the  mone- 
tary problem  later— but  there  Is  cause  to 
doubt  that  he  will  deal  with  It  adequately. 
sasT  CAT78X  rem  hopk 

In  this  dark  dawn  of  1987  there  i.  one 
strong  ray  of  hope.  It  Is  the  fact,  reported 
on  page  9.  that  the  resolution  to  call  a  con- 
vention to  explore  tbe  Atlantic  Union  answer 
to  the  monetary  and  other  dangers  will  aoon 
be  re-lntrt)duced  In  Oongreas — and  hiu  al- 
ready added  to  the  Impressive  bipartisan 
•trengtb  It  gained  last  year.  Enough  such 
support  should  convince  so  Oongresslonally- 
mlBdad  a  Prealdent  as  President  JobJoson 
that  the  time  hs.  come  to  explore  tbe  one 
sure  answer  to  Danger  No.  1. 


self  to  all  who  came  In  contact  with  him. 
Serving  as  national  sales  representative 
of  the  late  New  York  Mirror  tor  over  15 
years,  Callan  was  on  the  scene  to  aid  any 
humanitarian  cause.  No  race  nor  mi- 
nority was  beyond  his  active  support  A 
genuine  humanist,  Jimmy  was  awarded 
the  highest  honors  by  every  religious  de- 
nomination lor  his  efforts.  Although  he 
sought  neither  fame  nor  favor  for  his  ef- 
forts, he  earned  recognitttin  and  respect 
from  every  leader  In  our  great  State. 

In  the  bloom  of  life.  Jimmy  was  taken 
from  his  family  and  friends  while  serv- 
ing-as  sales  director  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  This  Nation  and  hu- 
manity in  general  was  enriched  by  Jim. 
A  great  loss  has  been  suffered  by  his 
passing. 


Upward  BoQDd 


Trftaie  to  James  (Jfanmy)  Callaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

ow  WKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wondav,  February  20,  19S7 
Mr.  "WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  February  14,  1987,  at  Antun's 
Restaurant  In  New  York  City,  prominent 
citizens  of  the  Greater  New  York  food 
Industry  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  New  York's  most  lie- 
loved  and  respected  men  within  this  large 
sector  of  the  business  world,  James 
(Jimmy)  Callan.  The  paramount  pur- 
pose of  this  function  was  to  set  up  schol- 
arships for  the  children  of  James  Callan, 
and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  en- 
deavor was  a  complete  success  and  a  trib- 
ute to  all  who  participated. 

In  the  more  than  20  years  that  I  knew 
Jimmy,  I  observed  that  he  «ideared  hlm- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Ntw  romx. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  20.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Upward 
Bound  progrram  under  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  holds  great  promiae. 
One  impressive  example  la  Project 
Double  Discovery  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity In  New  York  City,  which  was  devel- 
oped by  Colimibla  undergraduates  and 
Is  supported  by  the  City  and  the  State 
as  well  as  the  F>ederal  Government.  This 
project  was  described  by  Mary  Kelly, 
writing  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
last  August  25. 

Another  Upward  Bound  project  was 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  Lee  HlcUing 
in  the  Binghamton  Sunday  Press  on 
August  7.  The  article  described  Upward 
Bound  at  Harpur  College,  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Binghamton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  OEO  approval  for  1967 
Upward  Bound  projects  at  both  Colum- 
bia University  and  Harpur  College  is  ex- 
pected shortly.  I  believe  that  these  two 
articles  show  what  this  summer's  Up- 
ward Bound  students  can  expect: 

DotTBLC    DlSCDVKXT     BOOOTB    HlGR     SCBOOLXXS 

<Bt  Marr  Kelly) 

Ten  Ne^ro  and  Puerto  Rlc^kn  teen-agers  ut 
■round  a  table  at  Columbia  University. 
Bght  wedu  of  intenslTe  summer  work  were 
drawing  to  a  close.  Partlclpanu  in  Project 
Double- Discovery,  these  high  schoolers  are 
said  to  have  an  extremely  good  chance  of 
getting  Into  City  University  here. 

The  E>ouble  Discovery  project  was  con- 
ceived by  undergraduates  st  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1966  to  help  educate  students  from 
poor  families  who  show  "no  sign  of  being  able 
to  get  into  college  tiiemselves  on  the  basis 
of  present  work  or  motivation." 

The  federal  government  helps  pay  the  blU 
under  its  Upward  Bound  program,  but  dty 
and  state  also  contribute  substantially. 

This  summer  300  high  school  studeat*  are 
getting  extra  educational  stimulus  at  Colum- 
bia University  under  Double  Discovery.  They 
wsre  chosen  from  among  tbe  1.300  students 
enrolled  in  City  University's  College  Dis- 
covery program,  who  receive  special  help 
during  the  regular  school  year.  Those  who 
succeasfuUy  complete  their  high  school  edu- 
cation will  be  admitted  to  a  college  in  tbe 
city  university  system. 


"Before  this  opportunity  cam«.  I  was  Just 
going  to  try  to  Onlsh  hlgb  school  and  be- 
come a  factory  workw."  iB-year-old 
ClemenUne  Warren  told  me.  *TVllh  college 
education.  X  think  I  can  be  a  writer. 

"I  want  to  express  my  feelings  about  tbe 
people  I  know  best  and  how  they  are  striving 
to  live." 

Clementine  U  a  Bronx  girl  who  lived  for- 
merly in  Harlem.  Like  others  In  the  project 
she  was  being  "unblocked."  In  the  words  of 
Moe  Deutsch,  executive  director  in  charge 
of  the  summer  program.  With  the  authority 
or  40  years'  experience  In  this  city's  public 
schools  behind  him.  Ur.  Deutsch.  principal 
of  P3  336.  Brooklyn,  said  of  the  summer 
group: 

"They  were  identifled  in  their  schools  as 
under-acblevers  with  high  potendaJ.  Upon 
coming  to  Columbia  they  showed  low  as- 
ptratlonal  hopes,  but  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cated promising  ablUty." 

Their  eight  weeks'  course  involved  live 
hours'  Instruction  in  the  morning  and  a  two- 
hotir  study  period  in  the  afternoon  for  five 
days  a  week.  On  one  evening  a  week  stu- 
dents met  for  literary  discussion.  They  Uved 
and  alept  in  dormitories — girls  at  Livingston 
Hall,  bo3rs  at  Hartley^ — in  units  of  six.  each 
with  a  counselor.  Most  of  ths  counselors 
were  undergraduates  from  Oslumbla  OoUcge 
or   B&mard. 

This  opportuiUty  to  live  on  their  own  has 
delighted  the  Independent  spirit  of  tbe  stu- 
dents. 

"tt  gives  you  a  chance  to  decide  things  for 
yourself — lor  Instance  how  much  starch  you 
want  in  your  shirts,"  said  Larry  Sinkler,  a 
neatly  groomed  fourteen -year -old  Negro 
wearing  a  blue  shirt.  , 

"Some  of  these  youths  show  incredible 
talent,"  commenteil  P.  Neugeborcn.  Eng- 
Uab  instructor. 

"Z  have  taught  classes  of  80  to  40  studsnu 
In  ivlvate  and  public  schools."  Mr.  Rcuge- 
boran  said.  "I  And  this  summer  group  are 
all  nattvely  bright.  Tbey  have  a  wUUngness 
to  leom.  We  write  one  compoeition  a  day. 
We  rewrite  everything  we  write. 

"At  first  some  of  them  were  afrAld  to  try 
to  write.  I  would  ask  for  300  words  and  tbey 
would  produce  one  siiort  paragraph  after  a 
struggle.  Now  their  output  is  three  or  four 
pages.  Bometlnue  they  relate  wh*t  they 
write  to  books  of  the  day.  One  young  Negro 
boy  for  instance  oompared  his  goals  with 
those  In  the  biography  of  Usioolm  X.~ 

The  studcntP  have  an  urge  to  read.  The 
busy  wen-&lled  room  where  counselors  and 
teachers  oonferred  with  Individual  students 
had  ahelves  lined  with  paperbacks. 

A  large  bulletin  board  displayed  tbe  re- 
ports of  the  weekly  literary  discussions.  A 
glance  shoved  that  among  the  books  which 
bad  provoked  the  Interests  of  theae  teen- 
agers were:  "All  Quiet  on  tbs  Western 
ProDt."  "Cry.  the  Beloved  Country."  "Huckle- 
berry Plnn."  "Lysis trata,"  "The  Crucible." 

At  a  lesson  on  new  mstb.  we  met  John 
Maldonido.  bom  on  the  mainland  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  parents.    He  hopes  to  be  an  engineer. 

"ITe  learned  new  metbods  for  working 
out  old  problems,"  be  said.  "In  the  ninth 
grade  t  knew  equations  but  t  didn't  know 
the  law  until  now." 

In  the  class  in  Kngllah  taught  by  JuUus 
Trachtoo  a  debate  was  In  progre«. 

"They're  getting  experience  In  how  to 
■poak  forcefully."  Mr.  Tracbton  cxpUliied. 
"They  are  developing  tue  ability  to  express 
a  point  ct  view  witb  oonvictloo.  to  speak 
penuaslvely.  We're  developed  some  experts 
here." 

The  experts  who  smiled  modestly  at  being 
so  deM:rlbed.  had  boned  up  on  dance,  faah- 
lons,  Negro  poetry,  tbe  New  Tork  Tankeea. 
etc 

In  this  group  sat  Larry  (tbe  boy  <j€  tbe 
starcbsd  ahtrts)  who  bopsa  to  serre  tn  tbe 
Pea«s  Corps  and  tben  teacb  tn  a  Junior  high 
school. 
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*TM  fvtttnc  ^  1)>n>^  ^^  mmmer.**  be  na- 
vbo  dont  fl«t  thte  bTMUi,  uui  I'd  like  feo  help 


Upwakd  Bovini  AT  Habpum 
(By  Lm  BeUlng) 
*^  wliU  •ctaool  wu  Uke  thla."  a  lS-;ear-old 
girl  told  Her  oounMlor.  ftfter  two  waeki  in  tb* 
Upward  Bound  program. 

She  and  tf  other  •tudente  who  will  anter 
tOth  grade  to  eeven  local  achools  this  fall 
ar*  •pending  eight  w«^a.  Including  four 
WB»fc.eTntii.  going  to  Khool  at  Harpur  Oollega 
thla  eunimer. 

Th«7  an  worttog  while  mort  of  their  cla«»- 
^^^^^^Mi  ar«  OQ  racation  b«ca\i»e  they  were 
pl^ed  for  a  n»w  federally  bticked  program. 
Blmlng  to  intereat  tbem  In  go(ng  to  ooUego 
and  to  g«t  tbem  more  ready  to  go. 

FlTa  of  the  group  are  good  etudenta,  with 
good  Khool  records.  The  reet.  in  genaral.  ara 
not.  ^    ^ 

But  their  taachera  and  oounaelor*  and  the 
Upward  Bound  director*  picked  them,  be- 
oaUM  tlwy  beUered  they  had  unueed  ablUtlee 
or  mpmdal  talents  that  should  not  be  wasted. 

A  f«d«nl  grant  of  »71.T60  1*  paying  most  o* 
the  coat  of  the  eiperiment.  one  of  a  number 
financed  through  the  federal  anU-poverty 
agency,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporlimlty. 

A  pntty.  aa-year-old  college  eenlor  named 
Bartan  Oroas,  of  Baldwin,  LJ..  Is  the  main 
reascm.  the  project  Is  under  way  at  Harpur 
this  summer. 

Mln  Qroes  had  transferred  to  Harpur  from 
a  two-year  coUege  on  bong  Island,  spent  a 
year  at  Harpur  and  dropped  out  for  a  year. 
During  that  time  she  worked  as  a  coiinselor 
on  one  of  the  fl«t  Upward  Bound  proJecU, 
a  pUot  program  at  Columbia  Unlvarsity  last 


and  the  counseling  staff  Is  in  charge  of  moat 

of  the  r«at  of  the  progna^  ^      ^^ 

The  emphasu  la  on  variety.  Besides  the 
tim*  in  daas,  stttdants  In  a  typical  day  may 
■wlm.  play  sotftbaU.  hear  a  imcturm  on  art. 
)oAb  a  group  discussing  "Tjlack  power-  and 
cItU  rights  agitation,  daaos  in  the  dormi- 
tory lounge  to  popular  records  and  •••  a 
mOTle  In  the  college  theater. 

Workends  are  for  trips.  Each  weekend 
program  la  repealed,  so  the  atudenu  who  go 
home  one  week  wlU  be  In  on  the  trip  the  next 


Her  enthxislasm  was  Ignited  by  the  project 
and  Its  success  with  160  Now  York  City  itu- 
denU.  She  decided  to  return  to  Harpur  last 
fall,  and  once  on  campus  again,  began  urging 
that  an  Upward  Bound  project  be  started  In 
Bingham  ton. 

Craig  Hathaway,  an  undergraduate  who 
heads  Servtcee  for  Touth.  the  student  Tolun- 
taer  organisation  to  provide  social  and  edu- 
cational help  for  young  persona,  Uked  the 
Idea. 

So  did  a  faculty  member.  Charles  Z.  Wll- 
■on  ot  the  Business  Enterprise  Department, 
f^n  the  administrator  in  charge  of  federally 
backed  programs  for  the  college.  AseodaU 
Dean  Herbert  B.  Kells. 

The  college  decided  to  apply  through  SUte 
University  for  an  Upward  Bound  grant,  and 
WllUam  B.  Mullen,  principal  of  Vestal  High 
School,  agreed  to  act  as  director  If  the  pro- 
gram won  federal  approval. 

The  first  plan  was  to  take  25  New  York 
City  students  and  00  from  Broome  County. 
The  OBO  cut  out  the  Wew  York  City  group 
and  approved  the  rest. 

Mr.  ICullen  and  college  ofttclala  recruited  a 
staff  and  started  asking  schools  to  suggest 
candidates.  By  the  OrBt  weekend  of  last 
month  the  program  was  starting  with  an 
orientation  day  tor  student  and  parents. 

Then  the  group  settled  down  to  three  bouxa 
a  day  of  clasaes.  concentrating  on  English 
and  mathematics,  and  a  full  schedule  of  other 
activities  ranging  from  swimming  and  guitar 
lessons  to  dlscuaslons  of  current  naUooal 
problems  and  experlmenU  In  the  college  sci- 
ence laboratories. 

Each  student  goes  home  on  alternate 
weekends,  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  time  on 
campus,  living  in  a  dormitory.  Dlgman  Hall 
which  has  been  turned  over  to  Upward 
Bound  for  the  summer  term. 

Mil  Qroes  and  %  graduate  student  from 
Columbia,  WUllam  Sales,  supenrtse  a  staff 
of  nine  counselors.  A  group  of  teachets, 
recruited  mainly  from  the  schools  the  stu- 
dcnU  attend,  handles  the  morning  classes 


So  far  groups  have  gone  to  Coming,  where 
they  toured  the  Glass  Center  and  say  a  sum- 
mer theater  play,  and  to  Cortland,  where 
they  saw  a  planetarium  demonstraUon.  A 
trip  to  New  York  City  U  being  planned,  be- 
fore the  program  ends  Aug.  29.  at  the  stu- 
dents' nearly  unanimous  request. 

The  oounitelors.  who  are  aU  Harpur  stu- 
denu.  are  pleased  and  proud  of  the  response 
to  the  classes  and  activities. 

"Ifs  amaaing  what  these  kids  can  do.  how 
many  interests  they  can  have  If  they're  ex- 
plored." one  woman  counselor  said. 

■I  don't  know  what  thla  Is  going  to  accom- 
plish."  another  said,  "l  dont  know  what  It's 
godng  to  be  Uke  when  they  go  back  to  school. 
But  they're  really  enthusiastic  now.'" 

"Its  not  Uke  school,"  one  gUl  confided. 
"I  don't  know  ...  in  school  it's  a  lot  of  dry 
stuff  and  you  have  so  much  to  cover  all  the 
time.  No  one  lUtens  to  you  .  .  .  they're  al- 
ways telling  you  what  to  do." 

The  Upward  Botind  oounselors  listen,  as 
well  as  advise.  A  visitor  can  see  the  Liking 
that  has  developed  between  them  and  their 
charges,  who  on  the  average  are  only  five  or 
six  years  younger  than  the  staff. 

"They  relate  to  the  counselors  very  well," 
U  the  way  Miss  Oross  puU  It.  And  they 
respond. 

"They  are  starting  to  open  up  Intellec- 
tually." 

One,  a  Blnghamton  boy.  U  writing  vers*, 
a  doaen  or  more  poems  a  week.  Some  have 
been  printed  in  "The  Upward  Bound  Chron- 
icle." a  dittoed  newspaper  the  studenU  are 
publishing  weekly. 

Part  of  one.  about  the  moon  and  titled 
"Love  Is  Stone,"  reads: 

/  lovt  the  night  in  ttt  hard.  glaHng  expon.i«. 
Arid  the  hard,  shiny  coins  of  evil 
Dotting  the  black  enamel  finish 
And  the  dark  roads  where  people  go. 

They  like  the  Harpur  studenU  they  are 
meeting,  and  are  beginning  to  revise  their 
clothing  and  behavior  styles  on  the  colleg- 
ians' models. 

When  they  go  back  to  school  in  the  fall, 
they  wUl  keep  In  touch  with  Upward  Bound 
through  -efce  teachers  on  the  suff  thla  sum- 
mer, who  will  act  as  counselors  during  the 
winter. 

The  student  counselors  expect  to  stay  in 
touch  with  their  groups,  too,  and  to  offer 
them  tutoring  and  other  help,  If  they  need 
it.  with  the  aid  ot  Services  for  Touth. 

There  are  plans  to  bring  the  group  t)eck 
for  programs  during  the  year  at  Harpur — 
plays,  lectures  and  to  on. 

If  a  new  Federal  grant  can  be  obtained, 
the  60  wUl  be  between  their  Junior  and 
■enl(V  years  of  high  school. 

If  there  Is  enough  money,  another  group 
win  be  started  In  a  new  Upward  Bound  proj- 
ect. It  depends  on  whether  the  funds  as* 
available  In  Washington  and  on  how  suc- 
cessful OEO  Judges  the  program  at  Harpur 
has  tKcn 


A  Tribalc  to  NatwBal  Bro6ierlieod  We«k 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NKaiASKA 

IN  TB»  HODSl  OP  fUnUtSENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  7, 1967 
Mr.  CUNNTNOHAM.  Mr.  Speitker, 
the  cause  of  brotherhood  haji  always  had 
the  blessings  of  many  millions  of  con- 
Bclentlous.  Ood-fearlng  people  the  world 
over.  It  also  hai  been  compelled  eter- 
nally to  labor  against  the  forces  of 
hatred,  on  the  one  hand,  and  apathy  on 
the  other.  Standing  alone,  the  forces  of 
hatred  are  unsubstantial  and  of  no  par- 
ticular account.  United,  however,  ha- 
tred and  apathy  comprise  a  formidable 
power,  overwhelming  to  the  cause  of 
brotherhood. 

It  15  of  the  highest  Importance,  there- 
fore, that  we  celebrate,  as  an  annual 
event.  National  Brotherhood  Week — a 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  American  democ- 
racy. In  the  true  meaning  of  the  term. 
For  in  calling  attention  to  the  need  for, 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from, 
brotherhood,  we  strike  a  blow  at  apathy, 
without  which  liatred  cannot  stand. 

Ours  Is  a  great  country,  surely  capable 
of  aclilevlng  even  greater  heights.  We 
have  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  the 
economic  leaderslilp,  and  a  burning 
spirit  wtiich  cannot  be  denied  except, 
perhaps,  by  internal  dlacord.  That  is 
wliat  we  must  prevent,  U  we  are  to  con- 
tinue our  national  climb  to  progress  and 
achievement. 

It  Is  time.  I  believe,  that  we  recognize, 
at  last,  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  Is 
not  merely  the  frosting  on  the  cake  of 
democracy,  but  the  heart  and  soul  of 
democracy  itself. 

Our  national  reputation  is  In  large 
part  based  upon  our  claim  to  being  the 
land  of  equal  opportunity.  If  we  are  to 
act  in  good  faith.  In  this  regard,  we  must 
promote  the  cause  of  brotherhood,  at  the 
expense  of  prejudice  and  apathy. 

For  so  doing,  the  sponsors  of  National 
Brotherhood  Week  deserve  the  approba- 
tion of  all  Americans  concerned  for  the 
reputation  of  our  country  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world. 


RJICORD  omCK  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  oOce  for  the  Cokouimiohal  Ricom. 
wttli  Mr.  Baymond  F.  Noye*  In  ciiarge.  \a  lo- 
csated  In  room  B-lia.  Houm  wUig.  where  or- 
ders wlU  be  received  for  lubecrlptlone  to  the 
lUcoBD  at  ll-M  per  month  or  lor  elngle 
coplel  at  1  cent  for  eight  pagee  (minimum 
ehaxge  of  S  cents).  Also,  ordere  from  Mem- 
bore  of  OongreM  to  purchM*  reprlnU  from 
the  Ricoao  ehould  he  processed  through  this 
oOce. 


"Of  course  tt'a  eucceeaf  ul,"  MUa  Oroea  said. 
"Anyone  can  tell  It  U.  When  they  see  our 
reports.  they'U  have  to  give  us  the  money." 

Some  of  the  stildenu  agreed  with  her. 

"I'm  realty  looking  forward  to  going  back 
to  school."  a  boy  admitted.  "I  want  to  really 
go  to  work  thla  year — go  out  lor  football  and 
get  good  marks.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
school." 


PBINTINO  OP  COWORE38IOWAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  aball  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  oatracts 
frccn  the  CoNomxssiONAX.  Bacoan.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  ooat  thereof 
(0.8.  Code,  tttle  44,  sec.  IBS,  p.  1942) . 


Dr.  SUBle;  WafMr  Delivcrt  Opcuaf 
Pr«y« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  mtw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOOSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21.  1967 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  act  as  host  Congressman 
today  to  Dr.  Stanley  Wagner,  rabbi  of 
Baldwin,  N.Y.,  wlio  delivered  the  opening 
prayer  In  the  House. 

Dr.  Stanley  M.  Wagner  has  served  as 
rabbi  of  the  Baldwin  Jewish  Centre, 
Baldwin,  N.Y.,  for  the  past  6  years,  and 
currently  occupies  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  within  the  Long  Island 
Jewish  community.  He  Is  president  of 
the  Long  Island  Commission  of  Orthodox 
Rabbis,  first  vice  president  of  the  Nassau- 
Suffolk  Association  of  RabbLs  (Orthodox- 
Conservative-Reform) .  chaplain  of  the 
Nassau  County  Jewish  Committee  on 
Scouting,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
Jewish  chaplain  at  the  South  Nassau 
Communities  Hospital.  He  also  holds 
positions  on  the  national  executive 
boards  of  the  Religious  Zionists  of  Amer- 
ica and  Rabbinic  Alumni  of  Yeshlva 
University. 

Rabbi  Wagner,  ordained  at  the  Yeahi- 
va  University's  Rabbinical  Seminary, 
holds  five  other  degrees  of  Wgher  learn- 
ing, including  a  doctorate  in  Jewish 
history,  having  written  a  dissertation 
entitled,  "Religious  Nonconformity  In 
Ancient  Jewish  Life."  He  served  as  an 
instructor  for  4  years  In  the  Department 
of  Ancient  Langiiages  and  Literatures  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  while  hold- 
ing a  pulpit  in  Lexington.  In  1960  he 
was  commissioned  a  Kentucky  colonel 
by  the  Governor  o.  the  State  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  ouutanding  community  serv- 
ice. He  was  also  selected  to  appear  in 
the  1»«0  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ican Education.  f 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  were  in- 
spired by  the  prayer  offered  by  Dr.  Wag- 
ner and  the  message  he  brought  to  tills 
Chamber.  Dr.  Wagner  describes  the 
House  as  the  great  "Chamber  of  Words," 
words  wlUch  wlien  written  into  laws 
provided  "equality  and  dignity  for  all 
Americans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  theme,  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  Dr.  Wagner  Is  wortliy  of 
beUis  accepted  as  the  theme  for  the  90th 
Congress. 

I  want  to  take  Uiis  opportunity  to 
tliank  Dr.  Edward  O.  Latch,  the  distin- 
guished and  tieloved  Chaplain  of  the 
House  for  extending  the  Invitation  and 
for  maidng  Dr.  Wagner's  appearance 
possible  and  to  my  orileagues  for  joining 
in  prayer  with  a  distinguished  clergyman 


Appendix 

from  south  Nassau  County,  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  State  of  New 
York. 


Mrs.  UMoot  Bell,  Giixen  •(  the  Year  ia 
MaditoB  CmbIt,  Idako 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  m&Ho 
IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetdav,  FebTXuxry  21.  1967 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  Is  faced  with  vast  social 
problems— this  fact  Is  known  to  everyone. 
Almost  every  day-  we  can  read  of  a  new 
perplexity,  or  an  old  concern  making  new 
demands  on  our  attention.  At  times.  It 
may  seem  the  easiest  way  to  give  up  In 
despair. 

Yet  every  now  and  then  a  few  Indl- 
vldii&ls  attack  a  specific  problem  with 
more  dedication  than  resources  and 
attain  success  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers. 

The  Upper  Snake  River  Vallay  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Handicapped,  better 
known  locally  as  "U  Serve. "  is  such  an 
effort.  The  president  and  guiding  force 
of  this  organization  is  Mrs.  LaMont  Bell, 
of  Rexburg,  Idaho.  On  January  29.  Mr. 
Gene  Shumate,  of  radio  station  KRXK. 
in  Rexburg,  In  a  radio  e<litorlal.  an- 
nounced the  selection  of  Mrs.  Bell  as 
Madison  County  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Preaident.  other  such  groups  are 
at  work,  malting  steady  progress  in  solv- 
ing big  problems.  Many  of  Uiem  are  led 
by  people  like  Mrs.  Bell.  Most  of  them 
do  not  get  public  recognition,  but  all  aim 
at  constructive  solutions  to  the  Nation's 
social  problems.  Their  effort*,  added 
together,  make  a  formidable  assault  In 
an  area  where  final  solutions  are  few. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  trlbut*  to  Mrs.  Bell 
and  all  other  volunteer  social  workers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  radio 
editorial  honoring  her  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  radio 
editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  1967,  u  a  part  of  the  Bditortal  aeries. 
KRXK  uinounoed  iU  first  choloe  for  CIUmii 
of  the  Taar. 

The  precedent  became  a  trodtUon  apd  to- 
night for  the  tenth  >trKl|^t  yeer  we  eg&ln 
have  a  ple«sant  duty. 

Our  re&Bcm  for  attempting  to  single  qut 
one  person  each  year  in  Madison  County 
was  not  so  much  to  repay  a«  to  thank  t2w 
msjiy  individuals  whose  etforu  make  our 
world  a  better  place. 

It  WM  about  six  year  ago  that  the  ten 
dlreotora  of  the  Chamber  of  Coouneroe  re- 
quested that  the  KRXK  preaentatlou  be 
made  at  the  annual  banquK,  and  we  an 


pleased  to  do  this  because  It  tirlngs  an  added 
measure  of  public  thanks  to  those  named. 
X>uring  the  course  of  the  ten  years,  the 
people  who  have  honored  us  all  have  been 
from  most  walks  of  life  .  .  .  business, 
ehurob,  legislative,  farm,  education,  civic 
OT^&nlzatlons  and  fraternal  organisations. 

One  of  Uie  Cltlsens  of  the  Tear  was  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Lola  Webster,  cboeen  for  her 
ieaderahip  in  the  creation  of  the  fine  library 
radUtlea  we  have  In  Rexburg. 
This  year's  winner,  again,  is  a  woman. 
A  critical  area  In  our  nation's  health  is 
mental  health.  Most  of  us  know  that,  but 
few  of  us  do  anything  about  It.  Comparing 
our  efforts  and  advancee  In  mental  health 
as  against  our  eftorte  and  advances  In  such 
things  as  a  space  program,  we  Ond  that 
while  we  are  among  the  stars  In  space, 
we  are  sUU  In  the  Jungle  In  mental  health. 
One  part  of  the  overall  approach  to  men- 
tal health  Is  the  training  of  those  who  are 
already  mentally  retarded.  In  thla  one  part. 
at  least,  Madison  County  Is  taking  some 
steps  out  of  the  Jungle  .  .  .  thanks  mostly 
to  the  dedication  of  one  woman. 

To  aummarlee  progren  very  briefly,  as  re- 
cently as  elz  yean  ago  there  was  an  informal 
class  for  the  retarded  In  a  basement  room 
In  Rexburg.  And  the  school  district  was 
providing  some  faclUtles  and  a  teacher  at 
the  Veterans  Memorial  Building.  Now  for 
those  considered  educable,  there  are  two 
classrooms  in  connection  with  the  school 
buildings  in  Rexburg  and  regular  classes 
are  taught  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Edna  Ryttlng. 

But  there  Is  another  group,  called  train- 
able but  not  educable  .  .  .  not  adapted  to 
a  regular  school  atmosphere. 

In  1962.  Mrs.  LaMont  Bell  had  built— and 
did  much  of  the  work  herself — a  school  room 
back  of  ber  house  and  provided  It  for  the 
tralnablee.  Then  In  IM4  the  Association 
of  which  she  U  president  moved  the  class- 
room  to  the  Welfare  Building  behind  the 
LDS  Tabernacle,  and  for  the  first  time  could 
provide  not  only  a  classroom  but  a  shop. 

A  Thrift  Shop  was  set  up.  as  a  place  to  dis- 
play and  sell  products  donated  to  the  school 
and  made  by  some  of  the  children  and  the 
parents.  Prom  the  profits  of  t^ls  Thrift 
Shop,  from  donations  by  Individuals,  busi- 
nesses and  organlaatlons.  the  Association  last 
simimer  purchased  a  buUdlng  on  First  North 
Street  and  rebuilt  parts  of  it.  It  now  has  a 
Thrift  Shop,  a  dasaroom,  a  workshop,  facili- 
ties for  kitchen  training  an  eventually  a 
recreation  room.  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Ryt- 
tlng both  talce  their  claesea  to  the  buUdlng 
for  a  period  of  training  and  recreation  each 
day.  And  in  the  clasarixmi  are  the  traln- 
ables.  Instructed  by  Mrs.  Oelpha  Jensen  of 
the  School  District  221  faculty. 

Progress  Is  being  made — slowly  but  atead- 
Lly — toward  a  true  sheltered  workshop, 
which  would  provide  a  learning  place  for  the 
older  handicapped. 

The  organization  that  baa  pioneered  this 
work  In  Rexburg  is  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  Association  for  the  Handicapped, 
known  better  by  the  name  U  Serve.  And 
the  guiding  force  la  the  president.  Mrs.  Bell 
Every  member  of  the  orgaoizatlon  would 
agree  that  without  ber.  the  good  work  would 
not  have  been  done  by  t2iU  time.  Her  work 
has  consisted  of  60  to  70  hour  weeks,  physi- 
cal labor,  vision,  persuasiveness  and  devotlon- 
I  think  ft  typical  act  came  Saturday  nlghi 
when  ItM  nlns  came  and  water  from  the 
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.tMiit  .urtKl  running  Into  th«  buUdlnj. 
SrinfS«tuISS  wort-  untu  J:M  »x|l 
to  ciii  U..  Ilood  Md  ••«  m.t«rt»U  in  U>e 

T'.r^t  <«1T  .1th  pl«~r..  but  with  » 

JSm-TnTovrntT  Cltlwn  of  the  T~l  tot  IBM 
la  turn.  I^Mont  Bell.  _     w       »^ 

Oood-inemoon.      »»«rTon..    ThMiH     »« 
lutcnlnf. 

V-*i~^  Dulk  ■■  MoatfMwr  Fin 
DUattcr 

EXTBNSICW  OF  REMABKS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  rrnsreTxyAJcu 
D)  THB  HOTJSE  O?  EKPRrSSNTATTVES 

Wednodasr.  Febfuonr  »,  IJ*7 
Mr  DKNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
most  able  leetalatlve  repiMentaUT*  met 
a  tiairtc  and  untimely  death  In  the  Mont- 
gomery are  disaster.  Sidney  Zagrt  waa 
a  legislative  counsel  for  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamatera  and  a  veteran 
of  the  Capitol  scene.  o.j«— 

It  was  somewhat  fitting  that  Sidney 
Zagrl's  funeral  service  should  »>«_e^- 
ducted  in  the  city  of  Washlngtonta  the 
pieaenoe  of  distinguished  members  or 
the  Senate  and  House.  Sidney  Zagrl  fas- 
cinated by  pontics.  He  made  his  Ufe  here 
by  choice  and  he  expended  great  energy 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  passage  of  all  gen- 
eral welfare  legislation  which  mark4  the 
last  decade.  ■  ,_ 

Sidney  Zagil  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
tensity, of  unusual  energy  and  of  great 
oeraonal  warmth.  For  him  the  work  day 
a^etched  from  the  moment  he  aw^e 
until  late  in  the  evening.  He  used  W» 
Rifts  Urelessly  W  the  service  of  his  feilow 
men.  Caught  up  on  the  frantic  and 
hectic  political  scene,  constantly  travel- 
ing across  the  Nation  on  the  business  or 
the  union  and  the  political  acUon  grow 
which  he  brought  into  being,  fostered, 
cherished  and  cultivated,  he  was  always 
In  constant  touch  by  telephone  with  his 
beloved  family  with  whom  we  mourn. 

It  U  typical  of  Sid  Zagrl  that  when  he 
acquired  a  peaceful  cottage  as  a  mm- 
mer  retreat,  he  had  to  Immediately  turn 
It  Into  a  massive  rebuUdlng  project. 
Thus  when  a  peaceful  weekend  occa- 
slonaUy  beckoned,  he  could  enjoy  It  au 
the  more  because  he  could  plunge  Into 

the  rebuilding  plans  for  his  cottage.^ 

Those  among  his  colleagues  who  worked 
with  Sid  Zagrt  found  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  long  hours  and 
for  weekends  whenever  what  he  called 
'  the  work  required  it.  It  waa  requlrwl 
often.  Those  who  got  to  know  him  weU 
under  these  conditions  would  try  to  per- 
suade him  to  relax,  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
Uttlc  less  than  perfection,  and  to  culU- 
vate  the  reflective  arts  of  life.  He  always 
rejected  the  suggestions  by  pointing  out 
half  a  dozen  other  projects  which  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  started  upon. 

Sid  Zagrl  was  proud  that  the  political 
action  group  which  he  organued  wlthta 
the  Teamsters  Union  was  bipartiaan  ef- 
fort He  saw  the  good  qualltiea  In  men 
with  whom  he  often  disagreed  In  princi- 
ple and.  because  of  this,  he  frequently 


iruiprlsed  the  Senate  or  the  House  by 
coming  up  with  support  for  a  pet  project 
from  persons  who  were  barely  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  each  other. 

Sid  used  to  teU  the  story  that  a  pro- 
fessor of  his  in  coUege  warned  him  "I  am 
sorry.  Sidney,  but  I  am  afraid  you  are 
<OTidemned  to  success."    What  ulttaate 
success  he  wtraM  have  achieved  had  he 
been  spared  for  longer  days  we   shall 
never  know.     But  success  he  certainly 
had  achieved,  even  if  he  himself  was  not 
yet  satisfied.    It  Is  a  remarkable  achiere- 
ment  for  a  trade  union  lobbyist  to  be 
eulogized  in  'Business  Week     which  is 
the  voice  of  big  busmesa  in  Joumalisnv 
Yet  they  published  a  story  on  Sid  Zagrl 
praising  him  for  the  energetic  and  capa- 
ble job  he  was  doing  on  Capitol  HUlimder 
far  from  easy  circumstances.    Sid  Zagrl  s 
own  political  phlloaophy  he  kept  largely 
tohunself.    He  was  far  too  busy  for  end- 
less political  discussion.    But  he  worked 
and  fought  always  for  the  little  man. 
His  Idea  of  a  true  war  on  poverty  was 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour. 
He  fought  as  hard  as  anyone  for  passage 
of  medicare  assistance  to  "»«  aged.    He 
saw  many  things  which  should  be  done 
to  make  our  society  more  equal,  monre 
lust  and  more  gentle.    And  knowing  the 
way   that  these  things  could  be  done, 
knowing  how  election  victories  are  won 
and  how  leglslaUve  victories  are  ''ow 
sculpted,   he   did    not   believe   that   he 
should  be  allowed  to  spare  himself.    Me 
knew  that  he  had  abilities  which  «e 
denied  to  moat  men.  resources  of  enew. 
a  keen  mind,  and  an  unparalled  endur- 
ance.    He  never  rejected  an  asslgnmmt 
•  and  gave  of  his  beat  to  everyone.    Wh«i 
the  light  burned  at  night  in  his  offlora. 
he  never  felt  any  envy  for  ,«««  P*?Ple 
who  went  riding  by  bent  on  the  desultory 
pursuit   of   pleasure.     There  was     the 
work"  to  be  done.     This  task  stm  Ilea 
before  those  of  u»  who  have  a  time  before 
us  to  add  our  contribution  to  humane 
and  social  reform  legislation. 


Nati»aal  Eafnecn  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  scon 

or  FannTi.vAifu 

m  THE  SENATS  OF  TB»  UNITBD  STATIS 

Tvetdav.  rebruary  21.  19S7 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
NaUonal  Engineers  Week,  a  time  when 
the  Nation  pays  tribute  to  one  of  Its  larg- 
est professions.  Engineers  are  putting 
the  physical  sciences  to  work  to  solve 
everyday  environmental  problems  and 
to  fulfill  human  need-s.  During  this  Na- 
tional Engineers  Week  we  salute  our 
oountry's  englneere  who  have  help«l 
build  our  future  through  modem  high- 
ways, electronic  Instruments  and  com- 
puters, research  facUlUes,  modem  build- 
ings and  many  other  developments. 
Engineering  skills  are  belilnd  every  phase 
of  our  Ufe  today. 

■•Engineering— For  the  Human  En- 
vironment" is  the  theme  of  this  nth 
»nni»l  obaervanoe.    It  calls  attention  to 


the  increasingly  vital  role  engineering 
Plays  m  our  aspirations  for  clean  air. 
water  and  land,  and  in  the  technological 
advances  that  carry  traffic  and  mass 
transportation  with  greater  efficiency, 
safety,  and  dispatch. 

A  noted  authority  on  environmental 
pollution  control  and  aoUd  waata  iB»- 
posal  practices  has  written  an  article  for 
NaUonal  Engineers  Week  on  solid  waste 
disposal  problems.  He  Is  Wesley  E. 
Gilbertson,  director  of  environmental 
health  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  former  Chief  of  the  OfBce 
of  SoUd  Wastes.  US.  PubUc  Health 
Service.  Mr.  GUbertson  Is  a  registered 
professional  engineer  and  serves  as  a 
regional  vice  president  of  the  NaUonM 
Society  of  Profession*!  Engineers  and 
chairman  of  that  society's  poUuUon 
control  committee.  Hla  arUcle  deals 
with  the  chaUenge  of  soUd  waste  disposal 
problems  to  the  engineering  profession. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be    printed    In    the    AppendU    of    the 

TRjTCORD 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  arUcie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom. 
as  follows:  

SoiJB   Vfksrm  DttPOSAl.  P»OM»»   Twt 
EHOXXVZKS'    iMaSNUXTT 

(By  W-ley  »-  OUbcrtwo.  P.E..  <^-?*^ 
ot  aoUd  WMtefc  VB.  PubUc  BeHUi  Semce> 

One  ot  tb«  mort  oiUcfcl  eiivlrr»m«it*l 
haaltii  pcoblBm*  erf  proseat-day  ■oclrty.  one 
wboM  •oluUon  wlU  require  great  reeourc|M 
and  imaglnitlTe  thlnfclng  by  membcn  oftbe 
en«li»CTlD»  o«nmunity.  to  what  to  do  with 
t^  N»ttoo'»  eT«-lnerMita«  burden  ot  aolld 

'"tST  very  t«ehnoto»lc»l  Vnemulty  that 
helped  creale  our  society  and  mad*  it  po»- 
aible  to  produce  and  uaa  Uiln«a  «  *n  arton^ 
lahlngly  rapid  rate,  muat  now  I»f«  "*V~* 
of  flgSrtng  out  how  to  dliyo-^  ^J^ 
of  our  labor  without  endaziferlng  human 
health  and  weU-brtng  or  drmatloaUy  marring 
somUc  beauty.  ^m«« 

At  the  preeent  time  Amect<miM  are  pUlng 
UD  eoene  800  mllUon  poundi  of  Junk  and  r«- 
fuM  each  day  an  their  already  overly  bur- 
tlon«l  traah  heap*.  Pot  oeutxirlM  the  pwTaU- 
ing  practloeB  of  solid  waate  dlapo«iJ  tw^^ej^ 
w  bum  and  bury,  but  wtth  euch  moUDtftln- 
ous  dally  TOlumea.  th««  metbode  art  no 
longer  safe  or  aooeptable. 

COItTAMIMA-nOlt 

Although  burtilBf  mud  burying  "^T  "^ 
ceed   in   removing    unwanted   artlclea   frcm 
tunistfiolda,  InatltuUooa  and  indxietrtee.  tney 
often  produce  masalve  envlronmenUU  poUu- 
Uon   and    oontamlnatlon.      By    eatabUahinj 
foul-ameUing  refuse  dumpe  In  our  mld^  ana 
scarring  the  countryalde  with  junk,  we  ooo- 
taminaie  the  air  we  breathe,  the  ground  we 
llTB  on.  and  the  water  we  drink  and  b"the  In. 
And  we  creaU  a  fetid  breeding  ground  of  d  ■- 
eaae    crawling  with  rata,  mice  and  Tennln. 
rot  the  serTicas  of  collection  and  dlspoaal 
of  aoUd  wa*te6.  Americans  are  paying  an  ea- 
Umated  tS  billion  each  year  In  direct  ooata. 
a    ngure   second    In   municipal    expendlturas 
only  to  expenses  for  schools  and  roads.    The 
InJrect  cJrts.  such  as  medical  bills,  the  need 
for  increased  air  and  water  polluUon  artly 
lUee  and  effects  on  land  t»Iu««.  increase  this 
fliuie    beyond    reckoning.      AppUoatlon    of 
newer    and    better   methods   of   «>lld   waste 
manaaement  will   undoubtedly  reduce   theae 
ex^ve  coats,  but  most  ImportanUy.  It  can 
also  remore  major  threaU  to  our  health  and 

^wS'po-eas  at  the  preeent  time  mucii  of  the 
technological  ability  needed  to  correct  the 
altuaUon.  and  it  Is  the  Job  of  the  WM«- 
not  only  to  play  his  tradlUonal  role  of  brtng- 


iBg  ■etenUfle  ksMnrlvdcv  Into  prMrttcal  a^ipll- 
oatloo.  but  additionally  to  betp  society  make 
critical  tteddona  that  will  detennlne  whether 
or  not  w«  ar«  sunciasful  In  m««tinK  the  solid 

LasaOATZOH 

Ttw  npld  gTOVtb  of  tbe  solid  waste  prob- 
lem, coupled  with  what  It  will  Increase  to 
as  the  population  expands  and  the  per  capita 
Tolume  of  wastes  Itself  Increases,  has  trig- 
gered an  overwhelming  response  through- 
out the  coxinlry.  The  Congreas  reacted  by 
enacting  leglsJatlon  calling  for  a  compre- 
hmalve  national  program  of  attack  on  the 
problem.  This  legislation,  the  Solid  Waste 
Dispoaal  Act,  ted  to  creation  of  tbe  OfDce 
of  SoUd  Wastea  in  the  PubUc  Health  Serr- 
Ice,  charged  to  assist  local,  state,  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  tn  developing  and 
demonstrating  new  methods  for  the  collec- 
tion, nductlon  and  elimination  of  our  solid 
wastes  cither  by  rvtumlng  them  barmleesly 
to  tbe  envliocuDcnt  or  bringing  them  back 
into  tbe  economy  In  ways  that  are  not  detri- 
mental to  man  and  his  environment. 

UANAGINO   W&STZa 

This  task  represents  both  a  formidable 
engineering  challenge  and  one  that  will  re- 
quire Hercxilean  energies.  Immense  sd- 
entiflc  acumen  will  be  required  to  develop 
pracUcal  and  nonlnjurlous  methods  for  man- 
aging soUd  wastes,  simply  because  the  vol- 
umes of  theae  maurials  and  their  often 
hasardous  nature  defies  the  Imagination. 

Correcting  the  sltuaUon  will  require: 

Removing  some  20  to  44)  million  automobile 
hxUks  now  rusting  in  automobile  graveyards 
throucbout  the  country. 

Dlspoalnc  of  nearly  30  billion  glass  bottles 
and  Jan  tbrown  away  In  this  coimtry  every 
year. 

Discovering  ways  to  reuse  nondegradable 
wastes,  luch  as  plastics. 

Elimination  or  re-use  of  more  than  30  bil- 
lion pounds  of  paper  and  papert>oard  Items 
that  Americans  discard  each  year. 

Development  of  methods  for  copinf  with 
nearly  fl  billion  metal  cans  and  containers 
ttiat  are  dlacarded  yearly  tn  the  United 
States. 

Processing  millions  of  tons  of  sewage 
sludge  that  contaminates  streams  and  riven. 

Intercepting  the  enormous  volume  of  In- 
dustrial wastes  that  are  presently  poison- 
ing tbe  entire  environment. 

To  an  age  that  has  all  but  InununlBed 
people  against  surprise  at  new  technological 
achievement,  U  may  be  a  painful  reality  that 
we  are  now  plag^ied  by  the  solid  waste  prob- 
lem. The  Impact  of  this  situation  has  been 
to  arouse  responsible  persons  to  demand  of 
the  engineering  sciences  new  and  bold  ap- 
proaches for  the  safe  and  salutary  reduc- 
Uon.  elimination,  or  recycling  of  wastes. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  numerous  projects  throughout  the 
country  have  received  support  from  the  Office 
of  Solid  Wastes.  The  Ingenuity  of  some  of 
the  project*  being  considered  actually  turns 


Qtad  OT0  a  wide  •pectnna,  Incladine  tbe  re- 
flOTtry  or  eroded,  barren,  and  srwampy  areas 
by  lUllng  tbem  with  reduced  .and  oainpact«d 
waatw;  and  the  extraction  of  oMrketable 
products,  such  as  t&ra,  acids,  aloobols  and 
building  material  producta. 

In  addition  to  actual  demonstration  proj- 
ects themselves,  the  Office  of  Solid  Wastes  U 
providing  aaalstance  to  state  and  local  agen- 
cies for  surveys  of  ihelr  needa  and  to  plan 
ivaste  management  systems.  Tliis  planning 
la  essential  because  of  tbe  economic  factors 
B.nrf  complexities  imposed  by  our  burgeoning 
urban  anas,  in  which  a  single  area-wide 
waste  management  agency  Is  dictated  by 
practical  problems. 

At  the  present  time  our  solid  waste  man- 
agement efforts  are  frustrated  by  lack  of 
planning  beiween  and  within  communities 
and  poUUcal  Jurisdictions.  The  result  at 
this  splintering  Is  Inefficiency  and  duplica- 
tion of  efforts. 

Training  and  developing  manpower  to  ap- 
ply new  Mdld  waste  technology  la  also  an 
Important  acUvlty  of  the  Office  of  Solid 
Wastes  program.    This  facet  \»  being  achieved 


I  twUere  the  writer  of  the  Wuhtxigton 
Poet  editorial.  "Job  Coips  X>rap-CHits." 
has  suGCttifuIly  Interpreted  ICr.  Harris* 
nomben  and  percenU  In  terms  of  hu- 
man Talae.  and  I  offer  this  editorial  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Rccon. 

At  the  same  time.  I  take  particular 
pleasure  In  submitting  a  news  report 
frozn  the  Austin  American -Statesman. 
The  article  provides  a  capsule  report  on 
the  Austin  conference  and  also  includes 
a  fine  appraisal  of  the  industry-educa- 
tion facet  of  the  program  by  Dr.  Harry 
Ransom.  University  of  Texas  chancellor: 
Job  Coars' DftOP-OUTS 

Tbe  Job  Corps  has  no  reason  to  be  defen- 
cive  about  the  study  of  its  drop-outs  by 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates.  Since  the 
Corp*  deliberately  mixed  youths  from  South- 
ern countryside  and  Northern  ghetto,  reporta 
of  racial  hostility  in  the  camps  are  not 
astonishing.  Since  the  study  was  limited 
to  the  Corps'  failures,  It  Is  not  remarkable 
that  It  foxuvd  some  more  dcmoraliaed  after 


by  awarding  training  grants  to  colleges  and     leaving  the  Corpa  than  befwe  Joining.    The 


unlverslUea  and  by  training  programs  within 
the  Public  Health  Service.  The  Robert  A." 
Taft  Sanitary  Englaeerlng  Center  at  Clncln- 
nau  Is  a  major  facUfty  for  such  training. 

If  any  word  can  characterise  the  program 
to  reeolve  the  Nation's  solid  waste  problem. 
it  Is  eclectic.  The  very  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem is  so  complex  that  It  requires  a  vigorous 
and  compr«henalve  approach,  soliciting  sup- 
port from  specialists  as  divergent  aa  those 
from  the  aeroapace  to  the  uash  bauUng 
Industry. 

Llt«^lly  all  engineering  disciplines  will  be 
required  to  bring  their  skills  to  bear  in  re- 
volving the  present  eltiiatlon  and  It  Is  an 
area  in  which  the  role  of  the  engineer  wlU 
increase  in  Importance  as  we  develop  the 
ability  to  arrest  the  threats  Inherent  in  our 
afDuent  society. 


nc  J«bCwps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TcxAa 

IN  TBI  BOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  Febrvary  $.  1967 
Mr.  PICKLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ptebru- 


Job  Corps*  retention  rate  Is  steadily  Improv- 
ing. Up  to  last  June,  only  13  per  cent  of  the 
youngsters  persevered  to  finish  the  advaxkced 
level;  in  the  next  six  months  the  figure  rose 
to  26  per  cent.  Th*  Harris  stiidy  Is  the  kind 
of  analysis  needed  to  raise  the  retention 
rates  still  higher. 

The  Ofllca  of  Iconomlc  Opportunity  was 
much  distrcsBMl  to  find  that  tbe  Harris  re- 
port was  In  tbe  bands  of  newspapermen. 
But  the  OEO  makes  a  very  great  mistake  tn 
lu  occasional  efforts  of  this  kind  to  shield 
Congress  and  tbe  public  from  the  realities  at 
tbe  war  on  poverty.  Moat  Americans  un- 
derstand that  Job  Corps,  for  instance,  has 
deliberately  chosen  to  work  with  very  ser- 
iously deprived  youths;  too  brilliant  a  suc- 
ce«B  would  suggest  that  the  Corps  was  re- 
treating from  its  original  commitment  to 
deal  with  the  bard  eore  of  adolescent  un- 
employment. Tbe  OEO  Is  engaged  in  slow 
and  difficult  work  of  a  highly  experimental 
nature.  Public  understanding  of  the  fall- 
urea,  tike  the  Job  Oorpe'  drop-outs,  la  u 
Important  as  public  recognition  of  Its 
achlevementa. 

Bt  errs  funwou—AmMn  Bkkh  m  Job  Cob» 
(By  Roland  UndMy) 
The  chancellor  of  the  TTnlveratty  of  Texas 
Tuesday  morning  told  business  and  Job 
Corps  leaders  here  that  the  corps'  ability  "to 
effectively  make  connections  between  indus- 
try and  education  la  one  of  its  greatest  aaaela 


arr  8  and  7  a  highly  significant  event     and  one  of  ii«  greatest  prospecu." 

took  place  m  Austin.  Tex.    I  refer  to  the        '^    ° "" "*  ''''  ""''" 

conference  of  Job  Corps  Urban  Center 
contractors  which  was  held  at  the  Drls- 
ktU  Hotel  and  at  the  Gary  Job  Corps 
Center  near  San  Marcos. 

The     contribution     whlcji     the     Job 


Dr.  Horry  Ransom  of  the  university  was 
the  speaker  at  a  breakfast  in  the  DrlskUI 
Hotel  for  tbe  Job  Corps  urban  centen  con- 
tractors conference  which  began  Monday 
night.  The  conference  will  continue 
through  the  day. 

Ransom,    pointing    to   the    Joint    role    of 


the   table   on    the    problems    poaed    by   the      Corps    contractors    are    making    to    the      academic  and  managerial  training,  said  the 


thraau  Inherent  in  many  solid  waste  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  avoiding  and  prevent- 
ing health,  hazards,  eroelons  ot  aesthetic  val- 
ues, and  econocalc  Impairments,  the  solutions 
may  make  specltVc  and  tangible  contributions 
to  these  very  same  fields 


success  of  this  phase  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  as  enormous  as  it  Is  unprece- 
dented—and Austin,  as  well  as  all  of  cen- 
tral Texas,  was  proud  to  play  host  to  the 
many    industrial    leaders    and    distin- 


Job  Corps  has  firmly  indicated  that  educa- 
tion Is  a  total  function  of  citizenship,  and 
that  buninesB  has  no  leas  place  in  education 
than  do  academic  studies. 

Ranaom    said    educators    throughout    the 
country  are  watching  progress  made  by  Job 


In   one   project    being   supported    by   the      guished  educators  who  gathered  at  the      corps  centerx.  and  suggestad  that  the  centen 


Office  of  Solid  Wastes,  heat  from  incineration 
Is  being  recovered  to  desalinate  sea  water,  an 
age-old  problem  of  man  and  one  of  Increas- 
ing Importance.  This  same  project  Is  elim- 
inating the  wastea  in  a  manner  that  con- 
forms to  air  pollution  control  requirements. 
A  project  such  as  thU  could  satlafy  all  the 


will  soon  "get  lessons  from  those  the  Job 
Corpe  has  tAught." 

The  conference  opened  Monday  night  with 
talks  by  Sargent  Shrivcr.  director  of  tbe 
OOce  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity,  and  by  Gov- 
ernor John  Connally. 

In  his  remarks.  Shrlver  aaked  the  bualness 


conference. 
Even  more  recent  attention,  however, 

has  been  caUed  to  the  Job  Corps  because 

of  a  study  of  dropouts  by  pollster  Louis 

Harris  It  Associates. 

«  ^uj<n...  .«v*-  -.  — -  ^. .. Boys  and  girls  admitted  to  the  Job        «  ^    .»,    „^k_ 

requirements  for  nonlnJurlouB  elimination  of      ^  centers    are    certainly    nobody'S     ^"<*'"  ■*  ""*  ""'!!;^"  ^f^   JffJ  „*  ?i?^ 

wastea  and  may  additionally  Ulumlnate  ave-      Xmdidat*  for  eood  citizen  awards  and  It     ^'^  °^  reducing  coats  and  stlU   P^^'alng 

cational      deficiencies      and      emotional  creation  of  an  "environment  of  learning  in 

problems  there  could  be  a  higher  rela-  which  conllcts  and  tcnslfiiu  and  the  inci- 

tlon  of  "drop-out -ism"  compared  to,  for  denu    produced    by    tbem    are    kept    at    a 

example,  colleges  and  high  schools.  minimum." 


problem.  

7SXS  OF  wAsras 
Other  projecu  being  supported  are  investi- 
gating  poaalblllUcs  for  uses  of   the  wastes 
themselves.     These  poaslblUtlce  are  dlstrlb- 
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Md  goyenm>.nt  >  "rttal  '»'™^°?,°',^ 
"S  Corp.  prt«rMn.  H.  highlighted  th.  t«t 
thit  thV  "noi   opportunltT    progrimi      «» 

^nl  ar.^^mSd  to  local  "m""""'' •f^! 
clM.  both  puhUc  and  prly.t.,  and  they  «re 
run  bv  local  men  and  women. '  ^       ,  ^ 

SonUVMohda,  night  »"«?„"'••"* 
com.  -tb.  beat  Mlutlon  ret  Mlvanced  to 
rn^the  growing  problem  ot  the  unemploy- 
able youth  of  our  naUon. 

•And  I  My  to  detractor,  that  until  a  bet- 
ter "aylTlound,  an  imperfect  Job  Corp. 
iTbe'wr  than  no  effort  a.  all."  the  governor 

■"cljnnauy  told  the  conterenc.  <l.l««'«f  t^' 
■wTmuat  nnd  way  of  motlTatlng  the  un- 
JS.S  mind,  that  we  are  now  lolng  through 

educational  dropout.  

"iVwlU  tana  the  be.t  kind  ot  partnerahlp 
rtlort  of  education  and  Indoatry  to  meet  the 
Uti-  But  the  Irult  of  moceM  can  be  a 
S^,„,l  ot  productive  clt^eh  ^t  •• '^-^ 
to  the  hlgheet  purpoee  ot  both.     Connaliy 

''^nnany  tod  Shrtw  al»  'ttended  the 
Tu^S^moming  «>™^"L"<"i ''»1^ 
nauoni,    regional    and    Oary    Job    Corp. 

ofnclaU.  „  .,__»  j.f 

Two  dlKuMlon  Maalona— one  on  cost  ei- 
fwrtlrenee.  and  the  other  on  th.  Pl««!»°« 
IS^  eltectlven«.  of  Job  Corp.  men  "^ 
mnuT,  u  employee-were  held  at  the  Drl»- 
kin  Tuwday  morning.  __._. 

Taking  part  In  the  dl«mialon  progr"^ 
werTBTp^elly.  acting  director  of  the  Job 
corn.-  MUton  A.  Pogelman,  director  of  the 
S^SictrdTTUlon  ot  the  Ota-.  Robert  BeU. 
S^c^Sinan  ot  Packard  Bell  ElecOomc 
Com-  Roger  O.  Bemilnger.  prddent  of  the 
SS;.,rtck  community  Be«.uioee  Dlvlalon; 
5^  O  nSlg-on.  dttector  of  lha^"»'  "' 
laUon.  for  I/3ckheed  *»«="". 'S?^  "2 
£^nard  E.  Wright,  prertdent  ot  Tradewlnd 
Induatrle..  The  alKuMlon.  were  not  open 
to  the  Dreee.  . 

■rae  oooterenee  left  Aurtln  about  noon  tor 
the  oary  Center  ne«  San  Marco.,  for  a 
luncheon  and  tour.  ..^  „ 

A  pr«M  conlerence  U  Mt  tor  3  p.m..  then 
a  Bnal  dlKuaelon  group  on  commonlty  re- 
lation, and  public  affair.  wa«  elated  lor  » 
pnu  Charlee  B.  Thornton,  board  chairman 
it  Utton    induatrtee.    will    then   «pea»   on 

-What%  In  It  PW  U*"         , ,,„  . 

ShrlTer  wUl  end  the  conterenc*  with  a 
talk  at  Oary  Job  Corp.  Center. 
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Sevict  UaiPB  Dms  N«t  Dnin  Pmc*  ia 
VMmm 

kxten9ion  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  SAM  J.  ERV1N,  JR. 

or  iro«TH  caaoLOfA 
ni  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  XmrTED  STATES 
Tuetday,  February  21,  I»«7 
Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a»k 
unanlmoufl  coiwent  to  h«ve  printed  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  R»coiu>  four  e<tt- 
torlAls  concemlna  a  speech  made  in 
the  Setiate  on  WedneedM.  Pebraary  15. 
1»87.  by  the  dlatliwtilahed  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Brmh).  itaUnc  why  he  De- 
Ueves  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  desire 
peace  In  Vietnam. 

The  first  editorial  was  published  In 
the  Southwest  Virginia  Enterprise,  of 
Wythevllle.  The  editor  and  publisher 
is  Jame«  A.  WUllama,  Jr. 

The  second  editorial  was  published  In 
the  Chleaco  Tribune  ct  Pebniarj  16. 
IMT. 


The  third  editorial  was  published  In 
the  CharlotteisvUle,  Va..  Dally  Progress 
of  Saturday.  February  18.  IW-  .  .  .  ,„ 
The  fourth  editorial  was  published  in 
the  Lynchburg.  Va..  Dally  Advance  of 
Thursday.  February  16.  1861. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als wer«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoao.  as  follows : 

IProm  the  WythevUle  (Va.)  Bouthwe.t 
Virginia  Enterprlee.  Peb.  18. 19671 
Bras  DOBIMT  BtTT  rm  Amumikt  PavOElBO 
RUSSIA'S  Dmsiai  To  Enb  Wa« 
Yeeterday  afternoon  senator  Barry  P.  Byrd. 
Jr,  deuverid  on  the  floor  of  the  0.8.  Senate 
a  .peech  that  .hould  be  read  by  every  Amw- 
ican^at  I.  everyone  who  u  "^""'f JJ" 
t«r«.ted  in  the  true  picture  ot  the  bloody 
Viet  Nam  WK.  and  in  the  tlnal  »n»'J»'»,"' 
the  future  well  being  of  th.  Dnlted  SUM.. 
In  lample  language,  but  .tralght  from  the 
iSoulder  Ahooung.  the  Virginia  Senator  told 
the  nation',  lawmaker.;  j^..^ 

•I  do  not  buy  the  argument  being  peddled 
aroind  Waahlngton  and  In  the  Onlted  Ka- 
tlon.  that  the  Soviet  Dnlon  deelrw  l>™f«  1° 
Vl«  Nam.  U  thl.  were  lnde«l  a  tact  pwce 
could  come  quickly.  RUMla.  not  China,  la 
the  main  .uppUer  ot  aim..  ■  ^„.,. 

iUe  EnteJprUe  ha.  been  Increaalngly 
alarmed  at  the  obvlou.  beUef.  <>'  «J«  ■<»- 
vancement  ot  the  Idea,  that  everything  1. 
going  to  work  out  line,  and  we  can  more 
SiTmore  turn  to  B«l  B"«^  '«  ^°°P*": 
tlon  and  aid.  Juat  where  can  be  found  the 
pS>t  m  any  concrete  form  that  the  tl^r  ha. 
;^enly  lU  aU  of  hU  .tripe.?  W.  «» 
talking  not  of  the  Ru»lan  clUeen..  but  of 
the  dedicated  lewler.  to  the  Oodlee.  athela- 
UC  OommunlHU  way  of  life  '■^'°™°f  «f J; 
ernment.  It  ha.  alway.  amalfj  ua  that  the 
Dnlled  Biale.  playa  the  ■■•«*«  "^'"^ '' 
Mjme.  to  foreigner..  Senator  Byrd  ywterday 
^rt  a  -arSng  that  the  "top  bra-"  In 
Waahlngton  had  better  remove  th.lr  ear 
stopper,  and  wake  up.  ...    _.»>. 

^.  .peech  of  Byrd  U  '^^^''^''^^^ 
pum  horw  Mnae.  a  characterUtlc  that  U 
am>.rently  ml»lng.  If  the  '<»«"  ""^  ^ 
cSona  that  are  made  by  man,  of  the  top 
r^.ral  leader,  theee  day  1.  UMd  a.  basla  ot 
'wl^ri  SS^on  .^,  and  what  U  ld«.llatlc 

■^"amlor  Virginia  Senator  O**;^^*'" 
what  we  term  a.  one  of  the  m«t  rignlftcant 
.peeche.  deUvered  on  the  Senate  Boor  'n 
SanTmoona,  that  he  wm  -conylnc^l  t^t 
the  Viet  Nam  war  U  dragging  along  to  the 
if,„iU.  ot  both  the  soviet  y^°°  "^ 
Communlat  China."  Be  »ld.  "neither  I* 
loalng  mefc.ln  Viet  Nam."  »"'  '"PJif^. 
appronmatky  lOOO  ot  America',  flnert  young 
Sr^^ughtered  on  th.  hatu.  flelda  ot 

"l^*S«.  wl«ly  pln-polnted  other  f«t»-- 
the^te.prl«  bellev«  the  entire  POI™lJ"°; 
of  the  nation  need,  to  be  alerted.  ""»,^o* 
the  truth.  He  told  the  Senator.  ye.terday 
afternoon: 

"Aa  to  economic  ooeU.  the  Soviet  Onion 
.pent  two  billion  dollar.  Ui  •^Pf]^'^*'^;^ 
ient  to  the  North  Vletname«  ^"^^ '?°«; 
The  United  State.,  however,  .pent  »  billion 
dollara  l-t  year  and  will  .pend  "fJV^ 
amount  again  thU  year  .  .  .  a  '">■>«»",'? 
Viet  Nam  1.  advantageou.  to  the  Soviet  Dnlon 
and  to  China. 

"I  un  alarmed  when  I  heat  the  arguxMnt 
that  la  »  f  requenUy  made  In  official  quarter. 
tStlh.  Sortet  onion  would  Ilk.  to  have 
pe«»  In  Viet  Nam.  but  U  prevented  from 
doing  »  by  Communlat  China. 

■No  real  effort  U  being  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  obtain  effective  help  tor 
the  Onlted  SUt«  from  the  Onlted  Nation., 
or  from  Individual  member.  In  t««t.  ^iOM 
American  oOclaU  moet  cloMly  connected  with 
the  Onlted  NaUon.  .tate  privately.  If  not 
publloly.  that  of  the  laa  """O"^"*  '^ 
World   organization— perhapa   le»i   than   SO 


are  .ympathetlc  with  the  United  SUt*.'  ac- 
Uon  m  Viet  Nam. 

■Haa  not  the  Ume  come  to  remove  the 
realrtcllon.  upon  the  American  mlUtary  com- 
mander. In  Viet  Nam  to  permit  air  and  naval 
bombardment  ot  meaningful  mUltary  target. 
In  North  Viet  Nam?  

"I  have  put  thl.  queatlon  to  our  military 
leader.:  It  you  were  ordered  to  conduct  the 
war  in  »uch  a  way  aa  to  brtng  It  to  an  early 
conclusion  with  the  least  pomlble  American 
military  cuualtlee.  would  you  follow  preaent 
operating  procedure..  The  anawer  waa  NO. 
The  military  commander,  would  remove  the 
restriction,  on  air  and  naval  bombardment  ot 
vital  mUltory  target.  In  North  Viet  Nam." 


February  21,  1967 
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IProm  the  Chicago  (m.)  Tribune. 

Peb.  l«,  l»«l 

I»  Ruesu  Waitts  PtACI 

It  Ruaela  really  wanu  peace  In  Viet  Nam. 

there  1.  a  clear  and  almple  way  to  prove  It. 

Thl.    a.  Ben.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  ot  Virginia 

told  the  Senate  yeeterday.  U  for  BUMla  to 

•top  .upplylng  war  material  to  North  Viet 

Nam. 

RuMla.  not  China,  he  Mid.  I.  the  main 
K>urce  ot  anna  for  the  North  Vletnamwe. 
If  Rusela  were  to  cut  off  the  nipply.  "that 
in  lt«!lf  would  bring  the  war  to  an  end  In 
a  .hurt  tune."  Therefore.  Mid  Mr.  Byrd. 
•1  do  not  buy  the  argument  being  pedaled 
around  Wellington  and  m  the  Onlted  Na- 
tion, that  the  Soviet  Dnlon  dealre.  peace  In 
Viet  Nam." 

Sen  Byrd'.  logic  I.  all  the  more  tne«ap- 
able  If  we  accept  the  report  iMued  after  the 
talk,  between  Prime  Minuter.  WUaoo  and 
Koaygln  In  London.  Mr.  Koaygln.  It  wa. 
BUted  had  urged  the  North  VletnameM  to 
.top  Mndlng  .upplle.  to  the  «>""^, 'n™'""; 
tor  a  continued  moratorium  on  Onlted  State. 
raid,  on  the  north.  Thl.  propo»l  ■KM 
offer«l  a.  evidence  ot  Mr.  KM'y«^'."i',^''?, 
According  to  thu  report.  Hanoi  did  not 
even  reply,  and  our  raid,  were  therefore 
resumed.  If  HuMla  continue*  to  provide 
.uppllee  in  .pile  ot  this  apparent  .Up  In 
the  face.  It  wlU  be  proof  ln.tead  that  Bueala 
1.  determined  to  keep  the  war  going.  Ana 
why  rtiouldn't  It  be.  after  all?  Aa  Mr  Byrd 
pointed  out.  neither  RuMla  »" ."'".^ 
lilng  any  men  In  It.  while  Onlted  State, 
caaualtlea  are  running  at  the  rate  ot  1.000 

"^AU  thla  u  conveniently  overlooked  a.  the 
Onlted  SUtee  la  denounced  anew  tor  reeum- 
mi  the  raids.  Our  detractor.,  domestic  and 
fMClgn.  have  per.uaded  themaelve.  that  we 
are  the  vUlaln.  and  they  are  going  to  let 
neither  facu  nor  logic  deter  them. 

IProm  the  CharlotteevUl.  (Va)  Dally  Prog- 
reM.Peb.  18.1»«7| 

RUSSIA  AMD  THB  WAB 

Virginia.  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  I.  due  thank. 
(or  placing  RuMla  and  the  war  U.  Vietnam  In 
the  proper  pempectlve.  .k,.  __k 

Sneaking  to  the  Senate  earlier  thl.  week. 
Sen  1^  declared  that  he  doee  not  buy  the 
argument  that  the  Soviet  Dnlon  wanu  peace 
to  Vietnam.  He  clt«l  a  ba.lc  f«t  ">•« 
Chin.  I.  .upplylng  North  Vietnam  with  «nall 
arm.  and  rood;  RUMla  I.  providing  lighter 
aircraft,  heavy  artuiery.  f  "-'^~'\''^, 
one.  .urt«.  to  air  mlMllM.  "^"f;  »  '^ 
mUl  and  moat  ot  the  oU  to  move  the  North 
Vietnam- Viet  Cong  war  machine. 

It  China  were  to  withdraw  Ita  .upport.  the 
wJ  effort  would  h.  hurt.  But  "  »<«" 
.topped  Mndlng  lu  vast  amount  of  w»;_^- 
Srterth.  war  would  end  In  riiort  order 
Thoae  who  are  trying  to  take  over  South 
^Tema.^  v^uld  have  lltu.  left  with  which  to 
keep  on  trying.  _.  ^       ^ 

The  truth  it.  aa  SeiTBynl  pointed  out. 
.hit  Ru-la  and  Red  Ch^i;^«S,.''S^,^ 
onlted  Slawa  to  continue  rtiedjUng  lt»  "ood 
and  treaauie  while  they  watch  from  the  ^de- 
lie.  The  »3  blUlon  m  equipment  and  mip- 
pSS  that  Rusala  sent  to  North  Vietnam  laet 


year  waa  no  doubt  a  drain  on  Suadan  re- 
wurces  but  hardly  iufllclent  for  Moscow  to 
give  much  thought  to  .topping  the  Bow. 

If    Moacow   sincerely    wants    to    halt    the 
lighting  It  can  do  K)  quite  easily— almply 
the    movement    of    .hlpe.    train,    and 


U  losing  men  In  the  struggle  while  our  cas- 
ualties an  running  at  the  rate  ot  aboot 
1.000  a  week. 

It  la  late  In  the  day.  but  not  too  late  to 
tace  up  to  the  reaU«e.  ot  thla  conflict  and 
get  on  with  the  task  of  achieving  a  military 


'rtiieaTosdidwlthauppHee'that  are  being     victory.    At  the  moment  we  are  nghtlug  the 
ET-to'^'Jl.     T*e  eSS  would  com.  quit.     -«?■  ~'  "«  "JV^'ha'Tr  iS^^rm 


cow.  Hand  and  Peking  have  no  Interest  in 
uttlng  down  at  the  peace  table  or  putting 
their  guns  away. 


quickly. 

IProm  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Dally  Advance. 

Ptb.  1«.  1»«7| 

SaxAToa  Bran  ok  Vhtham 

President    Jotinson    haa    promlMd    ua    a 

'■long,  costly  war"  In  Southeast  AsU  below 

"victory"  u  finally  achieved. 

While  pieaent  DjS.  poUcy  doeant  delight 
the  "dovea"  to  the  eitenl  of  aMunng  an 
MTly  pullout  in  south  Vietnam,  11  protnlaM 
a  frustrating  .talement  and  no-wln  rttua- 
uon.  complete  with  mounUng  canialtles  and 
a  steggerlng  Inciwaac  In  coat.. 

Our  Mhlor  Mnator  doesn't  buy  thl*  alter- 
naUve. 

In  one  ot  the  rtnmgB.t  .uwmenu  on  our 
A.lan  dllenuna  yet  made  on  the  floor  of  the 

OB.  Senate,  Senator  BV" J~'*^'»  "^^  gr<»s  the  exceUent  aiUcle  by  Business 
°AS«fcan"°c'rrr,e'.rr«°vJ;'^e,t"SS  Sutor  Hobart  Rowen  -^Ich  appear^ 
^J^^lrftm.  .truggie;  In  the  Monday.  February  20.  edition  of 

the  ooM«  or  tm.  .trugg.  ^^  'Washington  Post.    Effective  coordi- 

nation of  monetary  and  fiscal  jwlicy  by 
the  BdmiiilitraUon.  the  Congress,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  absolutely 
necessaiT  for  economic  stability,  and  Mr. 
Rowen  ouUlnes  the  degree  to  which  It  Is 
currently  being  pursued. 

Many  of  us  who  are  Involved  in  read- 
ing the  economic  "tea  leaves"  will  find 
the  Bowen  analysis  useful  and  informa- 
tive.   As  those  interested  In  continuing 


Fiscal,  IkaitarT  PaScy  Now  CMr«uleJ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  osaooN 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  rebruary  20,  19«7 
Mr.  ULLMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  1  would 
lllte  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 


the  outMt  o*  L —  --     — 

A  long  war  in  Vietnam  1.  playing  directly 
Into  the  hand,  of  the  Soviet  OcJon. 

Senator  Byrd  haa  concluded — quite  right- 
ly wa  think- that  our  government  1.  K>rely 
mleludglng  the  Intent  ot  the  Soviet  Onion 
and  lu  threat  to  world  peace.  And  he  basee 
this  conclujUon  on  an  Impreaelve  array  ct 
facte. 

"Too  often  do  we  hear  from  top  oOdal. 
that  were  It  not  for  Red  China,  peace  could 
b*  attained  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  thla  Ignore*  a 
abalc  fact;  The  Soviet  Dnlon.  not  China,  I. 


ar.    The  Soviet  °°'°"  "^PXri    cult  to  obtain  ButhorlUUve  Information 
??i1L_!  7=^^..^," '^„rSi'S     on  the  policy  decisions  of  the  "Independ- 


proTkUng  Uw  m«)or  miuury  •upport  f«J^*     ^  growth  economy  know,  it  is  often  diffl- 
VketauD  w*r.    The  Sovtei  Union  la  provld-     ^^^,^  ^^  ^kkiIti  fiiithrtritatlve  Information 

ing:     MlO-flg 

weapons,  Mitl-*lrcr»ft  wmpona.  the  SAMB 
Uurtace  to  »ir  mtssllei).  rsdar  Miulpment, 
ft  steel  pluit.  most  of  the  oil. 

"Tboa.  ftll  ot  the  aophlaUcatad  wmpons 
an  being  •uppUed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
ChlnA  I*  prOfWing  amall  ■rma  and  food  for 
Nortii  Vietnam  .  .  -  Thl«  !•  Important  to 
ttu  North  VletnameM  war  effort--but  It  does 
not  compare  with  the  military  aid  being 
■uppU«d  by  the  Soviet  Union  ...  If  China 
were  to  c««e  supplying  the  Korih  Vletna- 
mooe  and  the  Viet  Ooog.  the  war  effort  of 
those  two  groups  would  be  hurt.  But  If  the 
Sonet  Union  were  to  stop  supplying  war 
material,  that  Ua  lt«lf  would  bring  the  war 
to  an  end  in  a  abort  Ume." 

Baa  not  tli*  time  come,  the  Senator  asked, 
to  remove  the  restrictions  upon  the  Ameri- 
can mllilary  commanders  In  Vietnam  to  per- 
mit air  and  naval  bomhardment  of  meaning- 
ful military  targeu  In  North  Vietnam? 
Should  we  conUnue  Increaalng  the  number 
of  American  ground  troops  In  SouUi  Viet- 
nam yet  simultaneously  prevent  the  mlUlary 
commanders  from  hitting  the  important 
military   targvU  .   .   .? 

Senator  Byrd  said  he  put  this  qucsUon  to 
our  mlUtary  leaders:  If  you  were  ordered  to 
conduct  the  war  In  such  a  way  aa  to  bring 
It  to  an  early  conclusion  with  the  least  poa- 
filbJe  American  military  caaualUes,  would  you 
follow  prevent  operating  procedures?  The 
answer  la  NO.  The  military  commanders 
would  remove  the  rwtrtcUons  on  air  and 
oaTal  bombardmuit  of  the  vital  mlUtary  lar- 


ge ta. 

We  ara  alarmed,  as  Senat«-  Byrd  Is.  at  the 

frequent  argument  that  Russia  would  like  to 
have  peace  In  Vietnam  but  Is  prevented  fnmj 
doing  eo  by  Red  China.  Balderdash!  The 
contribution  being  made  by  the  ChlncM  to 
the  war  effort  Is  peanuu  compared  to  the  es- 
timated »3  bUUon  Invested  against  us  by  the 
Soviets  last  year. 

That  "long.  cosUy  war"  LBJ  promises  us  la 
botmd  to  be  advantageous  to  both  the  So- 
Ttot  Union  and  Communist  Cblna.    Neither 


on  tbe  policy  dcciflons 

ent"  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  recent  vote  soundly  defeating  a 
recommltal  motion  to  remove  the  his- 
toric 4i4-percent  limit  on  long-term 
Treasury  bonds  showed  that  this  Con- 
gress will  not  tolerate  high -Interest- rate 
monetary  and  &scal  planning. 

Mr.  Rowen  says:  "It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  because  the  Fed  has — 
properly— led  the  way  toward  'easier' 
money,  the  supply  of  money  and  Its  price 
are  ikjw  at  desired  levels.  They  are  not." 
A  Government  that  financed  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  the  Korean  conflict 
at  1-  and  2-pcrcent  interest  rates.  Is  cur- 
rently paying  5  percent  in  the  bill  and 
bond  markets.  The  Congress  must  not 
permit  the  money  markets  to  "bottom 
out"  at  these  levels. 

"Hie  article  referred  to  follows: 
FxacAx^  liomTAmr  Pouct  Now  CooaoiNSTXB 
On  the  economic  news  front,  events  some- 
times sneak  up  en  us.  The  r«cord  of  fiscal 
and  economic  decisions  isn't  revealed  with 
the  clarity  of  happenings  on  the  battlefield— 
or  even  In  the  sporU  arena. 

If  Caaslus  Clay— forgive  It.  Muhammad 
All — whips  Terrell,  the  world  knows  about  It 
at  once.  A  new  speed  record  on  the  flats  In 
Utah — a  17-foot  plus  pole  valut— that's  easy 
to  absorb. 

But  how  about  the  fsateet  turn-around 
from  a  Ughl  money  policy  to  an  easier  money 
policy?  Try  to  get  the  average  news  editor 
excited  about  that. 

Tct.  the  y^deral  Reeerve  Board's  change 
of  policy  last  fall  was  one  of  the  sharpest 
reversals  of  form  in  history,  and  the  reason 
It  hasn't  had  much  attention  untu  now  is 
that  It  was  done  quleUy,  almost  secretly. 

Significantly,  despite  all  of  the  talk  of  a 
"deal"  between  President  Johnson  and  PRB 
chairman   WUllam   McC.   MarUn— according 


to  wlilch  the  Preaidcnt'i  demand  for  a  tax 
increaae  was  the  "price"  of  an  easier  money 
poUcy — the  P*d  moved  toward  that  policy 
weU  before  It  could  haw  possibly  known 
with  certainty  what  the  Prealdent  was  going 
to  recommend  on  taxes. 

As  far  back  as  Sept.  13,  iMfl,  aa  the 
recently- released  minutes  of  the  Fed's  Open 
Market  Committee  show,  the  monetary 
authorities  began  to  hesitate  about  their 
then  tough  money  policy. 

SteaOUy,  they  moved  toward  liberalisation, 
until  an  •'overt"  seeking  of  monetary  ease 
was  decided  on  during  the  Nov.  22  meeting. 
This  column  can  say  with  aasurance  that 
the  PrcstdcnUaJ  decision  to  seek  a  tax  In- 
crease wasn't  made  unui  after  New  Tears 
Itey.  Key  advlaeis  did  not  known  before 
then  ••which  way  the  cat  would  Jump- 
Thus.  It  Is  more  logical  and  in  keeping 
with  the  knowB  (acts  to  suppoae  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  felt  safe  In  moving  toward  a 
sUghtly  tougher  fiscal  poUcy.  knowing  that 
the  FM  waa  casing  vp  on  mcnetary 
stringency,  than  the  other  way  around. 

Actually.  It  Is  clear  that  the  exchange 
of  Intelligence  by  both  he  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary powers  has  been  better  in  the  past  few 
months  than  It  was  earlier  In  i9M.  And 
Fed  Chairman  Martin  U  the  le«>er  of  a 
five-man  bloc  on  the  Board  now  pursuing 
monetary  ease. 

It  is  too  bad  that  it  took  a  near  financial 
puilG  In  the  late  suaamer  and  fall  of  IMC  to 
assure  a  co-ordination  of  Aacal  and  mone- 
tary poUcy. 

But  at  least.  It  la  here  now.  and  one 
should  be  glad  for  current  favora. 

What  Is  even  man  essential  Is  the  con- 
tinuance and  extension  ot  an  eaaler  mozur 
policy.  It  would  be  a  nistake  to  assume 
that  because  the  Fted  haa— properly— led  the 
way  toward  "easier"  money,  the  supply  of 
money  and  Its  price  are  now  at  desired 
levels. 

They  are  not. 

Things  look  good  by  comparison  with  six 
months  ago.  But  even  tb«  6H  percent 
"prime  rate"  offered  by  the  Champion- 
Rockefeller  Chase  Bank  in  opposition  to  the 
more  prevalent  8»4  percent  rate  Is  too  high. 
It  Is  Just  a  shade  tiff  from  the  historic 
peak  levels  that  had  prevailed. 

Many  of  the  moet  sophlstlcateid  New  York 
money  market  men  think  ttiat  ioteerst  rates 
ha\'«  come  down  "most  of  the  way."  and  may 
even  have  "bottomed  out," 

Thla  is  one  reason  why  the  Administration 
la  almost  desperately  trying  to  get  Its  ux 
Increase  of  aome  &  to  6  UUlon  dollars  It 
Isn't  so  much  that  it  would  reduce  the  deficit 
by  that  much  (It  would)  or  help  pay  the  coat 
of  Vietnam  ( tt  would  by  that  much ) . 

Put  in  most  aimple  terma.  It  would  be  ti\Mt 
much  less  the  government  would  have  to 
barrow> — that  much  lasa  pressure  on  the 
money  market — that  much  more  prospect 
that  money  rates  would  come  down. 

It  will  take  a  while,  economic  affairs  being 
what  they  are,  to  sort  out  how  things  will 
actually  happen.  People  will  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  proapective  reaignation  from  the 
Board  of  Governors  In  April  of  Charles  N. 
Shepardson,  who  runs  Into  the  "automatic 
separation"  cUuee  of  the  Civil  Service  regu- 
lations <past  70  yean  of  age  with  15  years  of 
combined  clvU  and  milli*ry  service). 

WUl  LBJ  appoint  a  llt>eral  to  succeed  the 
conservauve  Shepardaon  <who  fills  the  re- 
quirements for  repreaenution  of  the  agrt- 
cultuiml  cunmunlty?)  WUl  be  reappoint 
Martin  aa  ebainnan  of  the  Board? 

My  bunch  la  that  the  President  will  re- 
appoint Martin  aa  chalrmftn.  He  haa  three 
years  left  of  hli  regular  term  as  a  member. 
Aa  a  world-wMc  symbol  of  Aacal  lnt«grtty. 
he's  too  valuable  to  lose.  The  only  reaaon 
for  him  to  go  would  be  failing  health. 

ShepardBon  Is  likely  to  be  replaced  with 
a  middle -roader.  from  the  Dallas  district,  if 
possible.  That  would  leave  J.  Dewey  Daane 
as  the  lone  oonaervailve  at  the  moment. 
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Disne   It  abould  be  remembered,  wm  ap- 

Se  u.umptlon  tbrnt  be  would  eatUfy  meet 
New  FtonUer  requirement..  He  bM  often 
been  e  balance  wheel  Between  tJie  more  <»n- 
Mrv.uve  and  the  more  liberal  membere.  But 
hlT current  role  U  a  reminder  that  no  pr«l- 
dent  can  be  .ure  of  making  or  re-maklng  the 
?*d  in  anj  image:  Reeerre  Board  goTernor. 
IcT  with  a  high  degree  ot  Independence,  and 
:^  nr^  prSlcUbl.  from  their  pa« 
recordj  than  are  Supreme  Court  Juatlcea. 


EKOuncwf  Imam^n  To  Cwb  Pollotio» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


nlty  in  which  a  bualneaa  ofieratea  and  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  ,^_„. 

The  co-operatlM  arrangement  between 
the  City  of  Buffalo  and  Induatrlee  along  the 
Buffalo  RHer  to  Increaae  the  now  of  water 
in  the  rtver  waa  cited  bj  the  Worthlngton 
official,  a  New  Jeriej  reeldent.  aa  an  example 
of  iklU  and  know-how  by  which  ■many  ot 
our  great  national  problema"  can  be  eolred. 

Unlcea  poaltive  Inducetnentj  are  offered  to 
Induatrlee  participating  In  pollution-control 
endeaiora  to  develop  realHUe  meaeurea  of 
their  own.  It  la  Inconceivable  that  the  air 
and  watera  of  tlie  land  are  going  to  be 
cleanaed  to  any  conalderable  degree  of  Indua- 
trUl  pOllutanU. 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  ivxw  ToaK 
m  TH«  HOOSK  OF  BCRBSKHTATIVM 

Thurtdav.  February  IS,  lit? 
Mr  McCARTHYi  Mr.  Speaker,  th« 
urgency  Involved  to  flghUng  »lr  jnd 
w»Ur  poUutton  become*  more  manliest 
every  day.  It  also  becomes  atonmod 
more  evident  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  the  cooperaUon  of  todustriea  In- 
volved unless  we  provide  tax  and  other 
Incentives  for  them. 

Passing  leglslaOon  to  force  these  In- 
dustrles  to  exercise  pollution  control  will 
cause  m  will  on  the  part  ot  the  Indus- 
tries—unless the  Qovemment  »««  «' <» 
Utt  certain  taxes  and  offer  definite  In- 
cenUves  that  would  assure  a  proHtlor 
Industries  practicing  pollution  control. 
Along  tHese  lines.  I  would  like  to  put 
Into  the  Ricoao  the  following  excelleiit 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express: 

KMCOoaaomo  IiraoaraT  To  CTjaa  Pou-tmoK 
KBort.  to  Clean  up  pollution  of  air  and 
water  by  punitive  meaaurea  agalnat  Indua- 
Olea  tSt  are  the  alnew.  of  the  economy 
obrloualy  are  eell-deteatlng.  Aa  a  conae- 
iSei«:  the  only  ro«l  to  .wialble  pollution 
Smtrol  U  one  of  providing  Incentlyea  by 
which  induatrlee  may  proflt  from  their  par- 
ticipation in  control  programe. 

The  need  for  tax  Incentlvee  to  promote 
the  drive  for  control  of  pollution  waaem- 
Bbaalzed  In  a  proper  light  by  Prank  J.  Mun- 
flit.  pr«ldent  of  the  worthlngton  Corp  to 
a  talk  before  the  Purchaalng  Agent.  Aaan  of 
Buffalo.  One  of  the  moet  .Ignincant  point, 
he  made  wa.  that  Induatry  '"«"„  w"""*^'' 
velop  way.  to  light  aU  klnda  ot  poUuUon  once 
tax  incentive,  were  appUed  aa  a  mean,  of 
reducing  Baalc  coeu. 

Reduction,  in  tax.,  foe  P^^U^'P*"^  J"" 
duatne.  certaUily  would  be  preferable  to  the 
general  taxpayer,  inrtead  ot  the  expenae  of 
Salntalnlng  the  "large  police  '"«=«  "^ 
were  enrlaloned  by  Ur  Nunl«  ••  "J^^^, 
to  apply  any  leglalatlve  meagre,  that  might 
be  liopted  to  enforce  pollution-control  lawe. 
A.  matter,  .land.  It  I.  po»lble  that  plant 
improvement,  undertaken  to  «;°«°^'°^'^ 
trial  pollution  at  It.  K>urce  wlU  add  to  an 
IndueSy'.  tax  obligation,  a  altuatlon  which 
obvloualy  U  Inimical  to  the  Intereatt  ot  the 
tax-collecting  community  aa  well  a.  thMe  of 

the  lndu.o7  *•  »^  "'«'"«  """S*"?  ^ 
attitude  of  the  tax  a-eaaor  need,  to  be 
changed  »  that  the  Inrtallatlon  of  pollu- 
tlon-cootrol  equipment  will  be  apprmUed  aa 
a  oontrtbutlon  to  the  welfare  o<  the  oommu- 


Bembac  PntecU  Ow  rifktuif  Mea  '■■ 
VistaaB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 


or  maaonaz 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  JO.  liS7 
Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
every  newspaper  In  America  has  made 
editorial  comment  about  the  recrat 
bombing  pause  and  whether  or  not  the 
President  was  right  In  his  decision  to 
resume  bombtog  North  Vietnam. 

The  metropolitan  paper  which  serves 
the  Kansas  City  suburbs  and  west  cen- 
tral Missouri  which  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
represent  U  the  Kansas  City  SUr.  In  Its 
evening  edition  of  Wednesday.  February 
15  the  lead  editorial  ot  that  paper,  en- 
titled "The  Time  for  Candor  as  Bomb- 
ing Resumes.'  hlte  the  naU  squarely  on 
the  head  and  Is  the  best  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  resumption  of  bombing  we 
have  seen  anywhere.  .  .  ,  .  ,.  _, 
This  exceUent  editorial  pdnU  out  that 
the  President  had  no  alternative  but  to 
reach  the  excruciating  decision  to  resume 
bombing  It  potots  out  that  the  enemy 
violated  the  most  recent  truce  even  more 
promiscuously  than  those  of  previous 
hoUday  periods.  ^,  i.  j. 

The  polntof  the  editorial  which  de- 
serves grealart  attenUon  Is  when  It  states 
the  President  wanted  to  sustato  the  hope 
for  peace  as  long  as  there  was  the  slight- 
est basis  by  prolonging  the  halt  as  long 
as  possible.  But  when  our  reconnnals- 
sance  photographs  showed  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  tunneling  suppUes  south 
at  a  rate  nve  times  greater  than  when 
under  bombing  the  President  decided  he 
had  to  protect  our  fighting  men  knowing 
so  weU  there  are  more  than  tOO.OOO 
Americans  embattled  there. 

The  editorial  quite  properly  concludes 
the  President  must  now  be  frank  and 
candid  with  the  American  people.  »nd  Is 
summarized  by  the  thought  that  the 
time  for  reticence  has  passed  and  the 
time  tor  candor  has  arrived. 

The  editorial  foUows; 

Thi  Tmi  roa  CsHDoa  u  BOManni  BxatrMM 

FacU  ar«  with  Prealdent  John«o  to  hU 

Mtcrudatlng   d«!lalon    10    resume    bombmg 

Korth     Vietnam.    Aa     ha     explained,     tue 


nnlt«id  State,  had  no  alt«matlve.  Like  the 
two  halta  In  bomb  raid,  during  the  ChrUt- 
ma.-New  Tear  «a«jn  and  the  pauae  that 
atretched  out  to  37  days  a  year  ago.  the  lateat 
.u.pen»lon  of  attack,  on  the  North  produced 
nothing  It  only  enabled  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment U>  Itenslty  re-.upply  efforU  of  It.  troop 
Invaalon  In  South  Vietnam. 

Thoa  the  lateat  hope  for  a  move  toward 
negouatlona  »em.  to  have  faded.  Frtae 
Minister  Wllaon".  announcement  that  he  ha. 
a  Kcret  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
how  to  end  the  wv  "Uggeau  only  that  the 
door  ha.  not  been  entirely  cloaed.  Nor.  as 
tar  aa  we  can  »e.  did  the  reeumptlon  ol 
the  bombing  In  luelt  cloee  the  door.  Por  Mr 
WUKHi  wa.  .peaking  of  reciprocal  action  by 
both  North  Vietnam  and  the  United  State. 
And  while  we  did.  tot  a  period,  halt  the 
bombing— the  VS.  condition  In  hi.  agree- 
ment—there wa.  no  evidence  that  Hanoi  had 
halted  the  flow  ot  arm.,  or  the  "murder  In 
the  Muth.  ■  which  would  be  Hanoi',  quid  pro 

The  North  Vietnamese  ahowed  no  visible 
trace  ot  Intereat  In  ahlfUng  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  ptvx  table.  Their  aide  had 
called  for  a  truce  over  the  lunar  new  year, 
and  their  appeal  wa.  accepted.  Then  the 
enemy  proceeded  to  violate  the  truce  even 
more  promlKUOualy  than  It  had  done  dur- 
ing auch  holiday  period,  prevloualy. 

Aa  for  the  renewal  of  the  bombing  atter 
nearly  a  week,  we  aaaume  the  adminlatra- 
Uon  waa  convinced  that  peace  talka  were 
beyond  reach  at  thl.  tune  Much  bad  been 
aald  about  peace  feeler,  and  maneuvera  the 
past  couple  of  weeka. 

There  were  hlnU  ol  "third  party"  contact. 
between  Hand  and  Waahlnglon.  of  a  poa- 
.Ible  moderation  of  Hanoi'.  poalUon.  of  algna 
ot  Communlat  Inlereat  In  appeala  by  Pope 
Paul  and  U  Thant  of  the  United  Nation., 
even  of  a  go-ahead  algnal  on  negotiation,  ex- 
tended by  Peking  to  Hanoi.  Then  there  wa. 
the  week-long  vlait  by  Soviet  Premier  Alexel 
Koeygln  a.  a  gueat  of  Britain,  with  the  WU- 
Kjn  report  that  came  yeaterday.  But  the 
formal  truce  period,  on  which  bopee  were 
centered,  ha.  dl»ppe*red  into  hletory. 

Even  K>.  Prealdent  JohnKin  would  .urely 
have  prolonged  the  halt  In  bombing  had  he 
not  been  forced  to  resolve  bl.  dilemma.  He 
wanted  to  .u.taln  the  hope  for  peace  a.  long 
aa  there  wa.  the  .lightest  baala  tor  doing  mi 
But  he  alK>  had  to  protect  the  fighUng 
men  of  our  all  alUea  In  Vietnam  and  of 
the  more  than  400.000  Americana  embatUed 
there. 

The  Bed.  were  using  the  pauae  to  rtrength- 
en  their  combat  poaltlon.  With  no  U^ 
bomber,  flying.  reconnalMance  photographs 
ahowed  that  North  VletnamMe  ve«M!la  and 
trucka  were  tunneling  .uppUe.  K>uth  at  a 
rate  Ave  Umea  greater  than  normal  warOme 
raUoa.  Bombing  had  been  unable  to  .top 
thli  InflltraUon.  but  it  ha.  alowed  and  re- 
duced the  flow.  The  longer  the  bombing 
wa.  .topped,  the  harder  it  would  have  been 
to  resume  It.  There  would  be  preaauroa  Irom 
a  world  opinion  that  tend,  to  Ignore  the 
practical  conalderation.  ot  warfare. 

The  queatlon  In  all  mind,  u  what  happen, 
next  The  early  pomlblUty  of  aecret  nego- 
tlaUona  toward  peace  cannot  be  ruled  out 
enUrely  But  the  Johnson  admlnUtratlon 
muat  recognise  that  the  hopea  of  many  peo- 
ple for  a  MtUement  have  .lipped  away  In 
these  dreumstancea.  It  aeem.  to  u».  Presi- 
dent John»n  either  .hould  .ubmlt  to  Con- 
ner the  poatponed  report  on  Vietnam  that 
he  menUoned  In  hi.  .tate-of-the-Unlon 
meaaage  In  January  or  .peak  dlrecUy  to  the 
American  people  In  full  detail.  The  Ome  tor 
official  reucence  on  the  co.tly  war  effort  ha. 
pasMd.  The  time  for  maximum  candor  by 
the  Whiu  House  baa  arxlved. 
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Tribate  to  Ckairaaa  EaaBocl  Celler 

EXTKNSICW  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  ifXw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVSS 

Monday,  February  13,  t»S7 
Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day evening.  February  12.  1967,  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  Bnal  Zlon  testi- 
monial dinner  honoring  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  House  ot  Represent- 
atives and  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  the  Honorable 
EMANUEL  Cm-ni. 

Chairman  Cxi-Lxa  received  B'nai  Zlon  s 
1967  American-Israel  Friendship  Award 
at  the  dinner.  The  organization  used 
the  occasion  to  announce  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  to  be  named  In  memory 
of  the  chairman's  late  beloved  wife, 
Stella  Celler.  to  be  a  center  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  education  ot  retardates 
In  Israel. 

We  know  the  achievements  of  Bnal 
Zlon  In  agricultural  settlement.  aHorest- 
atJon,  medical  service,  and  youth  cen- 
ters to  connection  with  Israel's  efforts  to 
absorb  the  persecuted  and  deprived  Jews 
ot  many  lands  and  make  them  part  of  a 
thriving  democraUc  society.  A  tew  years 
ago,  this  American  fraternal  Zionist  or- 
ganization turned  its  attention  to  Israel's 
retarded  children. 

In  "adopting  "  retarded  children,  B'nal 
Zlon  has  undertaken  to  assist  Israel  de- 
velop a  chata  of  services  for  children 
underprivileged  by  virtue  ot  their  mental 
endowment.  Israels  Mlnlsti-y  of  Social 
Welfare  has  created  a  special  service  for 
the  retarded  to  provide  total  care  for 
these  children. 

B'nal  Zlon  has  forged  a  partnership 
with  Israel  to  bring  about  an  expansion 
of  rehablUUtlon  programs  tor  the  re- 
tarded. The  number  ot  children  In  the 
care  of  Israel's  service  tor  the  retarded 
has  risen  by  270  percent  In  the  past  5 
years.  The  goal  of  Bnal  Zlon  has  been 
set  at  half  a  million  dollars  for  six  new 
buildings  to  expand  the  B'nal  Zlon  home 
at  Rosh  Ha'ayln  fourfold.  Bnal  Zlon 
has  moet  certainly  found  a  cause  worthy 
ot  Its  high  Ideals. 

The  selection  of  Chairman  Ciller  as 
the  guest  ot  honor  tor  the  59th  annual 
Bnal  Zlon  order  day  dinner  was  a  fitting 
one.  The  remarks  of  WlUlam  H.  Crook, 
Acting  Director  of  VISTA,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  to  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved and  respected  "Manny."  set  the 
tone  for  the  eventag  which  brought  to- 
gether over  1,280  guests  who  admire  and 
respect  the  dean  of  the  House.  Under 
previous  permission,  I  wish  to  Include 
Mr.  Crook's  remarks  at  this  potot: 
RiHAUu  or  Wn-LiAK  Caooa  lo  B'Nai  Ziom 

EHAHtTKL  CCLLxa  TaaTIMOKWI.  DiNMXm.  Fe»- 

XOAXV   13,   1M7,  Hxw   ToaK  Bii-ton,  Nxw 

ToaK,  NT. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Cougieuman  Cxi4,xb,  dla* 
Ungulahed  Memben  of  Congre»  and  hon- 
ored gueaU  of  B'Nal  Zlon : 

It  la,  of  oourae,  a  great  pleaaure  to  be  here 
with  you  tonight.  I'm  honored  to  add  Mr. 
Shrtver'.  voice  and  my  own  to  the  chorus 
ot  well-earned  pralae  that  reaounda  t<mlght 
In  behalf  ot  an  outatandlng  American  whom 
we  have  gathered  to  honor. 


It  would,  I  believe,  be  moat  mtereetlng  to 
speculate  for  a  moment  on  Juat  bow  large 
thl.  already-expanalve  hall  would  have  to  be 
If  It  were  teaUy  to  hold  aU  of  the  counties 
tbouaand.  who  have  very  .peclflc  and  very 
peraonal  reaM>n«  for  wanting  to  pay  tribute 
and  give  thank,  to  our  dtsUngulahed  guert. 
of  honor.  And  It  would  alao  be  interesting 
to  speculate  for  a  moment  on  the  dlapaitty 
of  that  array. 

Actually.  It  K  probably  )>i.t  a.  weU  for 
some  of  u.  that  they  are  not.^  tact,  with  ua 
tonight.  For.  It  the  truth  be  known,  their 
preaence  would  make  wme  of  ua  leas  than 
comfortable. 

For  the  Army  ot  thoae  who  owe  thanka  to 
Emanual  Celler  U  not  exactly  a  black  tie 
crowd.    Their  ranka  would  Include: 

—every  American  who  U  or  has  ever  been 
poor 

every  dtlien  who  haa  been  Inadequately 

houaed  becauae  of  racial  diacrlmlnatlon: 

—every  per«>n  who  haa  been  denied  a  Job. 
or  a  vote,  or  a  courtesy,  becauae  of  hi.  race: 
— every  .enlor  citlaen  who  hJU  ever  lacked 
adequate  medical  attention: 

— every  American  who  once  roamed  the 
world  a.  a  dlaplaced  perK>n: 

every  Immigrant  whow  entry  into  thu 

promlHd  land  wa.  eased  by  enlightened  Un- 
mlgratlon  laws. 

Their  ranka  would  Include  all  these  and 
many  more.  And.  In  one  way  ot  another, 
they  would  Include  every  one  of  u..  They 
would  Include  every  American  who  ha.  ever 
benefited  from  any  piece  of  hiunanitarlan 
leglalatlon  paaMd  alnoe  New  Deal  days.  And 
hi.  support  hu  been  the  deciding  factor  In 
many  iasue.. 

It  la  poaltlvely  frightening  to  think  of  all 
the  enlightened  leglslaUon  that  would  not 
now  be  on  the  book.  If  the  people  of  Brook- 
lyn had  not  Mnt  Kmahutl  Cxixxa  to  Waab- 
Ington  In  1923  and  had  not  returned  him 
with  heavy  majorltlee  In  more  than  20  elec- 
tion. .Ince. 

Congrenman  Crura.  Sarge  Shrlver  asked 
me  to  tell  you  Juat  how  aorry  be  waa  not  to 
be  able  to  be  here  tonight  to  pay  peraonal 
tribute  to  your  unparalleled  record  ot  ac- 
compUahment  a.  a  statesman— and  a.  a  hu- 
man being.  Sargent  Shrlver  aaked  me  to 
bring  you  this  meesage: 

"I  am  deeply  K>rry  to  mis.  your  gathering 
tonight.  For  many  month.  I  had  looked 
forward  to  thla  evening:  to  the  honor  I 
would  have  bad  In  speaking  to  you  and  ahar- 
Ing  the  privilege  of  honoring  Congreaanan 
Emanuel  Celler. 

"Aa  a  'people  of  the  book.'  B'nal  Zlon  baa 
In  It.  bloodstream  the  feeling  of  care  for  one 
another.  Your  organisation  contlnuaUy  ful- 
fllla  the  exhortation  ot  the  Mosaic  law:  to 
care  for  the  poor,  the  widows  and  orphans, 
the  handicapped  and  the  sick. 

"In  his  long  career  In  Washington.  Emanuel 
Celler  has  followed  the  example  of  Moee.  In 
being  a  leader  ot  community  action.  He  ha. 
been  a  poverty  warrior  In  the  tradition  of 
Amoa.  He  ha.  fought  for  the  oppressed  a. 
peraUtently  a.  Joshua. 

•A.  the  Prophet,  of  larael  knew  In  their 
day  and  a.  CongreMman  CeUer  knows  ia  our 
day.  serving  the  poor  I.  not  charily,  but  Jua- 
tlce.  Down  the  years,  Manny  Celler  ha.  been 
on  the  side  of  Justice,  Thl.  has  enured  bUn 
a  place  In  American  history.  But  more  Im- 
portant. It  haa  asaured  him  a  place, In  our 
hearts." 

To  this  I  would  add  a  thought  that  Is. 
I  am  nire.  familiar  to  aU  of  you : 

"It  I  am  not  tor  myself,  who  will  be  tor 
me?  But  If  I  am  only  for  myself,  what  am  I?" 
I  cannot  think  of  a  alngle  living  American 
whoee  career  better  demonatratee  his  thor- 
ough underatandlng  of,  and  belief  In,  Hlllel'a 
golden  rtile  of  personal  conduct  than 
Emanuel  Oeller 


I  come  to  you  tonight  as  a  repreaenUtlve 
o<  one  c<  the  moat  clvUlzed  of  all  civilised 
efforta— Prealdent  Johnson'a  war  on  poverty. 


If  I  may  I  would  Uk«  to  give  you  an  ex- 
tremely brief  report  on  the  progress  and 
promlM  ot  that  war.  In  the  early  stagea 
our  drill  MTgeant  ooimted  a  fast  cadence 
and  Kime  thought  that  the  effort  was  out  of 
.tep  with  the  will  and  purpoee  ot  the  coun- 
try. People  conditioned  to  success  and  proa- 
perlty  were  traxmiatlBed  by  the  sudden 
knowledge  of  34.000.000  feUow  human  beings 
living  In  subhuman  poverty.  ITie  Immediate 
response  of  the  country,  while  understand- 
able, was  not  always  commendable.  Thou- 
sand, reacted  with  .tuplclon.  cyniclun.  and 
UTsUonal  hoatulty.  But  that  period  U.  I 
strongly  believe,  fast  coming  to  an  end  and 
a  new  phaae  of  public  acceptance  la  begin- 
ning. The  evidence  tor  thl.  are  many,  but 
our  time  is  too  brief  to  discus,  them.  More 
than  evidence,  however,  lead,  me  to  B\>cb  an 
optlmUtlc  affirmation — I  baae  my  prediction 
that  America,  once  aroused  to  human  need, 
win  not  close  her  eyes  on  the  knowledge  that 
thla  country  would  have  to  deny  her  moral 
character  to  turn  her  back  on  mUUona  of 
deprived  clttaena.  The  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1B84.  an  Act  that  Congreaaman 
CeUer  and  othere  here  helped  to  write,  stales, 
"it  la  the  poUcy  of  the  United  SUtea  to 
eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the 
mldat  of  plenty."  It  le  a.  Inconceivable  that 
this  country  would  now  renounce  that  bold 
policy  aa  It  la  that  .he  would  denounce  the 
Bill  of  Bight,  or  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. 

1  am  alao  happy  to  affirm  that  the  par- 
ticular arm  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity which  I  liave  the  honor  to  direct, 
la  moving  forward  with  deUberate  pace  and 
ettthualaam.  The  tide  of  voluntarlam  In 
America  la  miming  full.  Dr.  George  Gallup 
ha.  measured  the  volunteer  potential  ot  this 
country  and  concluded  tljat  mlUlon.  of 
Americana  are  now  aaklng  what  they  can  do 
for  their  country.  Since  It.  ertabUsliment. 
VISTA  hs.  put  e.OOO  full  time  volunteers 
in  the  fleld — men  and  women  willing  to  work 
at  the  poverty  level  among  the  poor.  More  - 
tlian  160.000  Inqulrtee  and  applications  have 
come  Into  our  VISTA  mall  box.  An  addi- 
tional 15.000  part  time  volunteers  are  now  at 
work  on  VISTA  projects  ranging  from  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded  to  Uvlng  among 
the  mlgranU.  Indians,  and  In  the  slum,  and 
ghetto,  and  forgotten  places  of  America.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer  VISTA  will  have  &0.- 
000  part  time  volunteere  at  work  In  Amer- 
ica—and we  wlU  have  Just  begun  to  tap  the 
reservoir  of  citlaen  concern  and  compaa- 
.lonl 

We  are.  In  fact,  already  planning  a  pro- 
gram that  could  bamew  the  voluntary  time 
and  energlea  of  at  leaat  1.000,000  American 
citizens.  And  what  an  Army  that  will  be.  Mr 
Congrenman.  When  the  world  hears  their 
marching  feet  it  will  know  our  answer  to 
the  Bed  Ousrda  and  underetand  again  the 
force  of  revolution — American  .tyle. 

But  I  have  talked  too  long.  Really  I  came 
here  to  .ay  Juat  one  thing.  A  former  rebbi 
ot  the  leth  centtiry  once  aald,  "It  you  want 
to  ralae  a  man  from  mud  and  filth,  do  not 
think  It  enough  to  keep  .landing  on  top  and 
reaching  a  helping  hand  down  to  him.  Ton 
must  go  aU  the  way  down  youraelf.  down 
into  the  mud  and  fllth.  "men  take  hold  of 
him  with  strong  hands  and  pull  him  .nd 
yourMlf  out  into  the  light."' 

Mr.  Congressman  Celler.  you  have  been 
down  amongst  ua  hauling  ua  out  Into  the 
Ught  aU  your  Ufe.    We  thank  you  for  it, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  B'nal  Zlon  affair 
was  indeed  a  success  and  was  a  worthy 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  dean  who 
has  served  as  a  guldtog  light  for  Mem- 
bers ot  the  House  and  a  statesman  among' 
his  colleagues  to  this  Chamber,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present  and  to  Joto  to 
this  deserved  tribute  to  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Member. 


A  768 
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SpMkcr  Dmnm  HiMon4 

ECrZHSICW  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


IM  THB  HOUSI  or  EBPRB8ESTATIVES 

Weinetday.  Febnuaii  1. 19t7 
Mr  PHn£IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
un,n)iiiou»  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
^SWremart*  and  Include  thereto  an 
H^de  irom  a  recent  edition  oJ  the  cde- 
brated  Worcest«r  Telegram  wWch  hu 

reference  to  a  "«"' '«*^'','^:''JLS* 
Worcester  area  chapter  of  the  Mana- 
chusetta  Heart  Association  tendered  to 
the  able  distinguished,  outstanding 
.perter  of  the  M-^^usetts  Hou«  ^ 
ReptewnUUres.  the  Hononible  John  F. 
X  Darvoren.  of  Mlttord,  Mas»-.  in  my 

On  this  occasion.  Speaker  Davorm  was 
onaented  the  Heart  Humanltartan 
Award  for  his  exceptional  contributions 
to  the  work  of  the  Heart  Fund. 

As  the  very  brlUlant.  young  dean  of 
Bosttn  College  Law  School,  Mf-f^"^^- 
Larkln  of  Mllford,  sUted  at  the  dinner. 
Soeakn'  Davoren  has  performed  mag- 
^Hit  wot*  for  the  retarded  children 
also,  and,  as  we  know,  he  has  been  as- 
aocUted  with  many  fine  causes  to  which 
he  has  brought  strength  and  success  in 
finding  viable  solutions,  effective  reme- 
dies, and  progressive  techniques. 

I  heartUy  congratulate  my  esteemea 
and  dear  friend.  Speaker  Davoren.  Md 
his  gradouB  wife  and  family  upon  the 
gnat  honor  conferred  upon  Wro  by  toe 
Heart  Association,  and  I  wish  for  him 
ooDtlnucd.  good  health,  success  In  aU  his 
endeavors  and  obJecUvea,  and  real  hap- 
5i«B  and  peace  with  his  family  lor 

many  years  to  come.  

Speaker   Davoren   Is    a   natural-born 
leader  of  vision  and  courage,  and  It  Is  not 
Burprlslng  that  he  should  stand  out  In 
neat  humanlUrlan  work,  as  In  every 
other  field  of  forward-looking  govern- 
ment in  which  he  Is  so  wholeheartedly 
and   significantly   engaged.     Such   de- 
voted and  Inspired  leadership  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  our  time. 
The  article  referred  to  follows : 
Hum  Acmi«CT«  TmnMoimL  D«aw»  TOO  To 
CrT»  DAVOau* 
MnraoK.— An   »Um«te<l    TOO   pMKWia    rit- 
tenaea  »  tMttoonlal  dinner  hononng  HouM 
Speaker  John  P    X.  Davomn  of  Mllfonl  at 

Lakevlew   BaUroon    l»«t    night.  

The  dinner.  .pcm»oreJ  by  me  Wor«M«T 
Are.  Chapter  of  the  M«««<;hu»ett.  He.rt 
AMOCUtlon  and  by  the  MUford  Heart  rm>a. 
honored  Duvoren  foe  hU  contrlbuOon  to 
campalgne   against  he»rt  dleease. 

Divoren  w«a  preeented  the  Heart  Humani- 
tarian Awaitl  by  Dr.  Heinz  Lorge.  ■uperln- 
tendent  ol  the  Won:e.ter  County  Sanitorlmn. 
•The  cltliena  at  MiUDrd  have  been  moat 
—nerana  in  their  financial  contribuuona  to 
Heart."  eald  Dr  I.orge.  "and  it  la  "  llr 
Davoren,  aa  the  exponent  of  our  cause,  that 
we  are  rendering  tnbate  and  reapect  Mr. 
Davoren  haa  alvraya  lent  hla  name  and  con- 
■tdermble  Infiuence  to  the  Heart  Fund  and  waa 
XMnoBMUj  co-ohalrman  of  the  Heart  Fund 
^pslgna  during  the  jesra  oJ  l»5»-ie60. 

Sneaker  at  the  tenimonlal  waa  Prancia  J. 
LaiEn.  a«»clate  dean  of  the  Borton  Coll«e 
Law  School  and  a  member  of  the  new  itate 
£3emocrate  Advlaory  Council. 


tarkm  tiaoed  Davoren'a  Interest  In  heart 
■aocUUon  ween.  Be  laid  the  apaaker  aarvvd 
M  atate  chairman  of  public  aSalia  of  the 
Oounell  of  the  Maaaachuaetta  Haart  Aaaoda- 

Larkln  noted  Davoren'a  ■magnificent  work " 
u  vice  chairman  of  the  Retarded  ChUdren  a 
Commlaalon  of  the  Leglelature  and  aald  thia 
commlmlon  waa  -the  fundamental  maln- 
aprlng-  [or  much  o(  the  recent  leglalatlon  on 
mental  retardation. 

Larkln  added :  -In  the  caae  ol  out  gueat  ol 
hocKW  of  tha  evening,  we  have  a  man  who.  In 
hla  early  age  at  ».  Mary-a  Central  Catholic 
High  School  and  Uter  at  HolJ  Croaa  College. 
In  the  Pacific  during  which  he  aerved  tor  five 
veara.  receiving  eeveral  decoratlona  lor 
bravery  at  the  battlea  of  Balpan  and  Tlnlan. 
and  m  hU  early  leglalatlve  yeara.  ahowed  that 
he  waa  a  man  ol  Integrity,  a  man  who  never 
ran  out  on  either  the  prlnclplea  In  which  he 
believed  or  the  people  who  believed  In  Wm. 

Seated  at  the  head  table  with  Speaker  Dav- 
ccen  and  hla  wife  were  John  J.  Caaey.  Ben- 
nett Wllaon.  board  chairman  ol  the  Wor- 
ceater  Chapter  of  the  heart  aaaocUtloo:  Mra. 
Marv  Ooetantino:  Dr.  Walter  Abelmann. 
prealdent-elect  of  the  Maaaachuaetu  Heart 
Aaaoclatlon:  Joaeph  Roeenfeld,  honorary  din- 
ner chairman:  Rep.  Nathan  Roeenfeld;  Dr. 
Lorge  Mrs.  Rachel  Chappell;  Loula  Bertonaa- 
d  chairman  of  the  UlUord  aelectmen:  Ar- 
thur Le  Blanc,  and  toaatmaatet  Joaepb  O. 
Bydar.  


SabrcrfiMbr  CiA 
EXTENSICW  OP  RBMABKS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mw  voaa 

IN  THi  Botrsx  or  riprbsentativks 
Monday.  February  10,  19t7 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
an  editorial  today  the  New  York  -nme* 
discusses  the  very  serious  ImpUcatlons 
of  CIA  subversion  of  supposedly  free  and 
open  InsUtutlons. 

The  text  of  that  editorial  follows: 
SiTBvKaaioM  sv  CIA 

Tha  dlaaatroua  eOecta  of  the  ayaUmaUc 
penetration  of  American  «"i<=»"°''»i-  "^ 
JmJ  and  labor  organisation  by  the  Central 
InUUlgenoe  Agency  dally  became  more  ap- 
parent The  itrength  of  theM  organliatlona 
bith  in  tha  atructure  of  American  eoclety 
and  In  taCr  relaUona  with  their  oppoalte 
numbera  In  other  nation.,  alwaya  haa  been 
their  freedom  from  government  domlnaUMi. 

Now,  through  the  devlouanoaa  of  C.I-A  op- 
eratlona.  thouaanda  of  acholara.  atudenU. 
unlonlat.  and  profeaalonal  leader.  dlKovra 
lona  alter  the  fact  that  they  have  performed 
unfitting    and    undealred    duty    aa    .ecret 

"*T?ie  Intearlty  of  pro-American  porttlona. 
ho^tly  JiSn  by  g^up.  and  Individual.  In 
the  worldwide  battle  of  Ideaa.  ha.  been  un- 
dermln«l.  The  Independence  of  Am"":*  • 
private  foundation,  haa  been  brought  Into 
Sueatlon.  In  abort,  faith  In  American  In- 
nltuClona  haa  been  bemlrched  In  a  way 
that  would  hav.  eluded  the  r»ch  of  any 
foreign  enemy.  , 

It  la  no  aaeuae  to  aay  that  the  C.IJl. . 
declalon  to  uae  a  llmlUea.  ranga  of  ptuan- 
throplc  ironu  to  funnel  lU  funda  Into  youth 
™>ui.  unlvereiue.  and  other  private  In- 
"lltutlona  wa.  deigned  to  meet  a  very  real 
problem  of  the  cold  war :  the  need  f"  a«ur- 
fng  that  the  Communlatt  would  not  have 
en  unchallenged  field  In  the  youth  con- 
grewe.  and  cultural  conferenoM  they  were 
Lranglng-and  suboldlalng-on  a  global 
SS.  wn  and  fifteen  year.  ago.  That  prob- 
lem ahould  have  been  met  oiienly— by  direct 
public  aubaldy. 


It  ttould  have  been  clear  long  ago  to  the 
CIA',  overaeer.  In  the  White  Houm  that 
the  end  effect  of  dandeatlne  aubaldlea  to 
group,  repraaenutlva  of  the  detachment 
ind  dlveralty  of  a  free  society  muat  Inevit- 
ably taint  the  genulnenaaa  of  their  deUcB- 
ment  Thla  would  be  true  even  without  the 
chargea  that  have  now  developed  of  the  aa- 
.Ignment  of  CJ.A.  operative,  to  Influence 
the  poucy  .tateroenta  and  choice  of  officer. 
of  the  Naoonal  Student  AaaocUUon— a  prac- 
tice that  may  have  extended  to  other  orga- 
nlMkUona  aa  well.     ■  ,  .      - 

The  health  of  a  democratic  Kjclety  de- 
penda  on  the  certainly  that  lU  free  Inatltu- 
tlona— It.  preM.  lu  educational  and  aclen- 
tUlc  bodlea,  lU  pubUahlng  houM.  and  tele- 
vlalon  network..  It  union,  and  bualneea  or- 
ganlsatlona— are  truly  tree.  That  doea  not 
Siean  government  la  barred  from  under- 
writing IntemaUonal  exchange,  or  reaearch 
atudy  It  meana  that,  where  auch  .upport  l» 
appropriate.  It  muat  be  given  openly  through 
lU  own  pubUc  agenclea. 

The  woiat  part  of  the  current  meM  U  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  C  J  A.,  with  It.  man- 
date for  eaplonage  and  iubverrton  all  over 
the  world,  rulea  out  any  thoroughgoing  pub- 
lic inquiry  mto  Ita  acUvltlea.     That  meana 
Kxne    realdue   of    auapldon    1.    .ure    to   re- 
main—both in  thU  country  and  abroad— no 
matter    how    conaclenUoualy    the    Cabinet 
Committee  appointed  last  week  by  President 
Johnson  Mek.  to  formulate  poUcle.  that  wll 
pnrvent    the    C.IJl     or    any    other    Federal 
bureau  from  ImperlUng  the  'Integrity  and 
independence"   ol    educaUonal   InaUtutlon. 
When  a  government  find.  It  neceeaary  to 
Mt  up  an  agency  to  fight  .ub»er.lon  with 
.ubveralon  everywhera.  the  tragic  danger  It 
open,  up  U  that  among  the  people  It  aubvcrt. 
arelt.  own.    The  defenae  .galnat  nich  weak- 
ening of  America-.  Inatltutlonal  fabric  murt 
reat  with  the  Prealdent  and  Congreea.    Iven 
with  the  recent  broadening  of  Senator  Rua- 
aella'  watchdog  committee,  Congreaa  Is  not 
doing  It.  part  of  that  Job. 
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Air  Poniitioa  Conld  Wipe  Maiioas  from 
Earth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  F«wi»aTt.vajnA 
IN  THB  BODBl  OF  BEPBeSEHTATIVBa 

Wednetday.  February  t.  1S«7 
Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  and  personal  pride  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  one  ol  Jhewlnntog 
entries  In  the  43d  Annual  Oratorical 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Latrobe  Rotary 
Club,Latrobe,Pa. 

This  entry  was  enUtled  "The  Gray 
Enemy"  was  delivered  by  Vtooent  Qua- 
trlnl   Jr..  of  I*trobe  High  School 

This  subject  Is  partlcularty  timely  Mid 
of  the  utmost  importance  since  the  Ha- 
Uon  is  beginning  to  realize  the  grave 
consequences  of  aUowlng  the  present 
condlUons  to  exist  as  they  are  or  even 
worse  to  expand. 

As  sponsor  ol  the  antlalr  PoIluOon 
blU  It  gives  me  a  personal  toterest  to  tm? 
fine  presentation  of  this  serious  subject 
and  I  wish  to  share  It  with  my  ooneagues 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  to  the  CoH- 
GsissioNAL  RscoRD  und  recommend  Its 
reading  to  all  Members; 
Am  Pouttmow  COTU>  Wir.  Mnjjosa  P«oM 
■aara 
(Bmoa's  NOTX.-Today,  The  BuUatln  la 
publlahlng  the  final  wumlng  entry  In  the 


42nd  Annual  Oiatorloal  Conteat.  Spon- 
eored  by  LaUobe  Rotary  Club,  the  competl- 
Uon  waa  held  at  Oreater  Uitrobe  Senior  High 
School.  The  fourth-place  entry.  enUtled. 
"The  Gray  Bnemy."  waa  delivered  by  Vlnoent 
Quatrlnl  Jr.  I 

<By  Vlnoent  Quatz-lnl  Jr.) 
Approxunately  four  hour,  ago  New  York 
waa  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  MU- 
llon.  of  our  friend.,  our  relauvea,  and  our 
nelgbbon  were  killed.  St.  Loul..  Philadel- 
phia and  even  neartjy  Plttaburgh  are  lortng 
tiouaand.  by  the  day.  The  enemy  la  not 
Uie  HUMUn.,  nor  the  Chlneee — It  la  a  wlcldal 
enemy— air  polluUon.  A  fairy  tale?  Today 
It  might  be.  But  what  about  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day?  Yea,  thla  fairy  tale  la  near 
reality.  We  don't  have  to  atraln  our  mem- 
ortea  to  recall  an  aU  out  alert  In  New  York 
City  Juat  two  month,  ago.  Juat  two  month, 
ago  a  eo-called  amog  blanket,  termed  a.  a 
change  In  wind  oondlOona.  created  a  tempo- 
rary poUuaon.  And  temporary  poUutlon  or 
pennantnt  poUuBoo— the  fact  remalna  that 
mUllona  of  human  Uvea  were  In  a  perllou. 
position. 

In  addition  to  the  death,  thl.  once  prob- 
lem, now  cnala,  cause..  It  haa  a  definite  bear- 
ing upon  heeat  dlMaae  and  other  reaplratory 
ailment..  Major  D.  01m«  Jr.  prealdent  of 
tiie  Pennaylvania  Tuberculoel.  and  Health 
Society  Board  of  Director,  nated,  "It  la  an 
eatabllahed  fact  that  air  pollution  haa  many 
advecae  eflecta  on  the  health  or  the  eipoaed 
population."  THe  dlaeaae  attached  dlrocUy 
to  the  effect,  of  amog  la  emphysema — a 
clogging  of  the  breathing  pauages  until 
aufloeatton  finally  reeults.  Number  of 
death?  The  American  Mallcol  A-sKiclaUon 
lev  salad  that  emphyMsna.  an  ailment  un- 
baaid  ot  In  earlier  year..  1.  runnerup  In  the 
number  ot  daatha  per  year.  Imagine.  It  la 
aecond  In  line  only  to  the  deadliest  of  dla- 


_aaD  waaNHfG 
We  heed  the  warning  on  cigarette  pack, 
agea      Caution:   Cigarette  onoklng  may  be 
haiardou.  to  your  health.     But  what  have 
we  done  to  the  air  we  nwinally  breath?     It 
might  not  be  filled  with  tar  and  nicotine; 
however,  the  exhauat  fumea  of  our  automo- 
bllea    the  aulfur  dioxide  realdue.  from  ccal 
burning,  the  detorl.  from  backyard  ftree— «U 
pollute  our  air  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
cigar  fumea  fill  our  lung..    What  are  we  do- 
ing about  It?     Very  UlUe.  my  friend..     Air 
pollution  1.  fatal.    Look  at  nearby  WMhlng- 
too  County  In  the  little  town  of  Doncra.    In 
1948     the     famous — or     Infamou. — ^Donora 
amog  took  the  live,  of  M  people  In   tiiat 
locality  of  the  MonongaheU  Valley.    Another 
example  la  the  London  smog  of  1953  which 
cauaed  over  a.0OO  death,  and  oaauaiaaa.    And 
who  know,  what  city  will  be  next?    Latrobe? 
The    National    CouncU    oo    Air    Pollution 
opened   Ita  eMalon.  with  grim  predlcUon.. 
Among  them  the  fact  that  all  life  on  earth 
could  be  eliminated  unlea.  air  polluUon  U 
brought  under  control.     And  thl.  I.  no  fairy 
tale.     Vice  Prerident  Hubert  H.   Humphrey 
addresaed    the    council    reiterating    experta' 
opinion,  on  the  need  for  amog  control.    John 
W.  Oardner.  Secretary  of  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Department  warned  that  If 
immediate  atepa  were  not  taken  the  future 
ot  the  human  race  wa.  In  grave  danger.    The 
Vice  Prealdent.  Secretary  ot  the  Health  De- 
portment—theae      voJcea      are      enough      to 
awaken  me.    How  about  You?    Do  you  want 
to  leave  to  your  children  a  world  where  they 
will  auSocate  In  their  own  gaMoua  waalea? 
I   can  aee  only   one   legitimate   argument 
agalnat  an  all  out  war  on  amog.     Coat  I     I 
agree  that  It   U  an  eipenalve   undertaking. 
What    worthwhile    cauae    Unt?      11    money 
bothera  you,  lefa  eiprew  lu  detrimental  ef- 
lect.  In  dollar  algn..    The  national  eatlmate 
U  88  dollar,  per  peraon.  In  all— 1 1  bllUon  dol- 
lara.     Or.  In  national   figure.,  one  tenth  of 
the  national  budget,  and  even  thla  figure  1. 
Uliulonary    for    we    cannot    price    the    effect 
amog  ha.  on  airport,  and  turnpike.  In  the 


number  of  acddenta.  I  feel  that  an  element 
with  auch  great  bearing  on  our  naUonal 
economy  deeervea  a  top  spot  among  naOonal 
expendlturea. 

I  hope  you  are  not  among  thoae  who  are 
under  the  impreaalon  that  U  let  alone  thl. 
problem  wUI  go  away.  If  to.  you  are  draatJc- 
ally  mlataken.  Thomaa  WUUama,  director 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service".  Air  Pollution 
Dlvl.lon  define,  moet  accurately  why  It  won't 
go  away.  He  »y.,  "Smog  U  a  »clal  dlaeaM— 
the  product  of  people  and  their  acOvluea, 
and  Uke  a  aoclal  dlaeaae,  U  not  dealt  with.  It 
only  geta  worM." 

Lef.  get  the  baU  rolUng.  We  need  a  re- 
vamping o(  our  national  life.  I  have  pre- 
Mnted  concliMlve  argument,  to  prove  there 
U  a  war.  And  not  enough  1.  being  done  about 
U  Of  the  TflOO  communltlea  that  have  tUe 
problem  of  air  poUutlon,  only  130  city, 
county,  and  regional  air  pollution  programa 
are  bemg  conducted.  And  compared  to  MS 
per  peraon  In  damagea  only  36  to  40  cenU  la 
being  .pent  per  capita  for  prevenUon.  These 
ataU.Uca  amount  to  fighting  the  Vietnam 
War  with  stlcka  and  atonea. 

TV   COKHXaClAI, 

Perhapa  you  have  noOced  the  televlalon 
commercial,  concerning  air  poUuUon.  It 
puu  forth  a  really  true  to  Ufe  oomparteon. 
The  advertlaement  .Ute^  "You  can  waah 
your  wlndowa,  or  your  car.  or  even  your  hair, 
but  you  cannot  waah  your  lunga."  Think 
about  It.  Then  do  K>methlng  about  It.  A 
united  effort  U  the  only  approach.  Everyone 
muat  do  Kjmethlng.  It  takee  the  dedlcaUon 
of  all  United  State,  citizen,  to  deetroy  this 
neweat  and  deadlleat  enemy. 

Lo.  Angelee  I.  a  model  for  our  nation  In 
Ita  growing  .truggle  agalnW  air  pollution. 
Thl.  city  began  the  war  nineteen  year,  ago, 
developing  a  commualon  on  air  poUutlon. 
And,  by  a  recent  declalon  ol  the  Callfomto 
Supreme  Ck>urt,  Industry  now  compile,  to  the 
order,  of  the  commlmlon.  To  diow  how 
definite  they  have  become.  If  a  perwn  wWiea 
to  paint  hU  hou«  thl.  .ummer  In  Lea 
Angelea.  he  muat  uae  paint  which  meeta  the 
requirement.  «ft  by  the  county.  Why  don't 
all  the  1J00  communlUea  afflicted  by  amog 
enforce  »uch  leglalatlon? 

How  about  latrobe?  Are  we  a  bed  of  germa 
for  thl.  .oclal  dlwaae?  A  Latrobe  Bulletin 
editorial  defined  our  dlatrlct  aa  "an  area 
tailored-made  to  be  enveloped  by  air  pollu- 
tion "  And  through  efforU  of  the  local  paper. 
Latrobe  Boro  CouncU  Initiated  a  study  Into 
the  Immediate  danger..  No  result,  have  yet 
been  dlKloaed  but  whatever  finding,  are  re- 
ported It  wUI  uke  the  complete  cooperation 
of  all  Boro  cltliena  to  make  the  study  worth- 
while and  effective. 

It  1.  the  .trategy  of  teamwork  and  com- 
bmod  effort,  the  knowledge  ot  what  the  prob- 
lem la  and  what  to  do  about  It,  and  a  get- 
the- Job-done  atutude,  nothing  wltnholdlng, 
that  wlU  defeat  thla  mortal  foe.  Beallie, 
Americana,  that  your  life  reata  with  the  air 
you  breathe.  Oxygen  1.  one  of  tne  malnaUy. 
of  life.  We  won  our  Independence.  Two 
World  War.,  a  Korean  War,  and  a  war  on 
water  pollution.  Let',  not  quit  now.  I^t  ua 
aim  both  barrela  at  air  pollution  and  defeat — 
the  gray  enemy. 
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fit  ol  the  President's  CouncU  ol  Economic 
Advisers: 

An  11th  grader  aummed  up  hla  economics 
courM  in  a  year-end  tart:  "If  your  outgo  ex- 
ceed, your  moome,  yotir  upkeep  wiu  be  your 
downfall. 


Memo  to  tke  Ceuacil  o(  Ecodobk  Alters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MOftnaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  J9S7 
Mr  NELSEN     Mr.  Speaker.  I  oiler  the 
following  item  from  the  February  4  Issue 
ol  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  lor  the  bene- 


Fair^T  fw  Vcttnu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERHELD  HI 

or  vxaaiHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTA'nVES 

ruextov,  February  21,  1'*' 
Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  President  Johnson  sent  his  mes- 
sage on  veterans'  affairs  to  the  Congress 
recently,  I  endorsed  his  proposals  Im- 
mediately to  a  report  to  my  constituenU. 
The  President's  recommendations,  with 
few  exceptions,  endorse  the  goals  we 
have  been  striving  for  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  mutual 
toterest  reflects,  I  believe,  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  fulfill  the  obligation  of  a 
grateful  nation  to  those  whose  sacrifices 
In  the  service  ol  their  country  have 
helped  to  preserve  the  Ireedom  we  cher- 
ish We  must  move  to  lulflU  our  debt 
not  only  to  the  nMn  to  Vietnam,  but  to 
those  who  have  met  the  call  ol  our  coun- 
try to  earlier  wars.  It  was  gratilylng, 
therefore,  to  note  this  same  deep  toterest 
expressed  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  News  Leader.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ta- 
clude  the  editorial  at  this  potot  In  the 
Rxcord: 

Fan  Put  roa  vmaam 
President  JohnKJn'.  roewage  la«  week  on 
veterana'  benefita  unfortunately  got  loat  In 
the  bunal  ot  the  aatronauu,  the  news  from 
Peking  and  the  trlbulationa  off  Bobby  Baker. 
Thla  waa  a  pity,  for  the  Prealdent'.  reeom- 
mendatlona  In  thla  area  merit  wide  under- 
.tandlng  and  public  .upport.  Hla  program 
would  do  much  to  relieve  tbe»crlficea  of  men 
m  Viet  Nam  and  to  Improve  the  life  ot  thoee 
who  Uve  on  military  peniona. 

The  artonlriilng  fact,  aa  the  Prealdent 
pointed  out,  U  that  veterana,  their  depend- 
ents and  their  Bjrvlvora  now  number  nearly 
94  mUUon  peraona,  or  almoet  one  out  of  every 
two  persons  In  the  nation.  The  great  btUk  of 
tnem,  ot  courae.  are  now  indlatingulahably  a 
part  of  the  clvlUan  populaUon.  Moet  of 
ITem  have  UMd  or  waived  their  GI  benefita; 
thev  have  outgrown  or  overcome  the  baodl- 
capa  ot  mlUtarv  aervloe.  Yet  1.4  million  vet- 
erana.  widow,  and  dependenu  are  living  on 
mlUtary  penalona.  and  new  thou»nd»  of 
Toung  men  are  moving  to  and  from  the  Vlet- 
i»mMe  conflict.  A  grateflB  naOon  owea 
them  fair  and  oompaartonate  treatment. 

In  hi.  meaaege.  Mr.  Johnson  recommended 
a  serle.  of  meaauree  to  bring  current  beneflu 
more  In  line  with  past  procedurea  and  irtlh 
current  ooata. 

Men  Who  aerve  In  Viet  Nam  already  are  en- 
UUed  to  moat  of  the  beneflu  earlier  made 
avaUable  under  the  Ol  Bill  of  Rlghu.  but  a 
number  ot  gape  and  Inequltlea  remain  Mr 
Johnaon  would  bring  the  veteran  of  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  Chu  1*1  fully  In  Une  with 
the  veteran  ot  Pork  Chop  Hill  and  Iwo  Jlma. 
ThU  would  mean  equal  dlaabdUty  compenM- 
tlon.  equal  death  penalona  tor  widow,  and 
children,  and  enlarged  educational  beneflu 
for  the  boy  who  enter,  military  aervlce  before 
compleung  high  echool.  One  section  ot  the 
Prealdent'.  MU  would  ratoe  the  monthly 
college  benefit  for  alngle  veterana  from  »100 
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under  appropriate  regulation,  of  th.  au- 
thority concerned.  Any  denial  of  such  time 
oB  ahall  be  predicated  on  a  written  anawm 
of  th.  authority  concemwl  which  .hail 
state  th.  rcarona  for  aucb  d«aUl  and  .hall 
b.  tr«n»mltt«l  to  th.  employe  conoemwl. 


to  pay  m  advanc.    We  divert  hu  taiM  to    leagues  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  W£t«r 


other  uae*  but  we  delay  the  building  of  the 

roada  that  be  deaervee Klght  yeara  ago 

we  Mt  out  on  a  l»-yMr  program  to  catch 
up  with  ouraelve. — catch  up  through  th. 
IntM-stote  Highway  8ysl«m.  ...  In  .very 
reipwt  It  ha.  met  our  hope..  It  tiai  put 
Mr  speaker.  I  commend  Represent*-     j^^rt  than  one  muuon  American,  to  work. 


tlve  Edna  P.  Killy  for  her  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  dvil  rights  and  for  her  ef- 
forts to  correct  practices  which  have 
resulted  In  discrimination  against  Gov- 
ernment employees.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  and  lend  their  support 
to  Hil.  767. 


It  1.  already  lavlng  3,000  11  v..  a  yMT  and. 
by  1971.  It  will  be  Mvlng  8.000  Uvea  a  yMT." 
The  way  CJramer  and  othw.  see  It,  those 


R.  Courtenay.  from  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Nashville.  Term. 
This  sermon  was  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
Hoivorable  L.  L.  Martin,  of  Maoon.  Miss. 
The  sermon  follows ; 

OtfOUToans  or  Hope 
(I  Peter  1:  l-».  l»-l«» 
tn  HeUng  a  Utla  for  today's  me«ag«  1 
CDnatd.red  thrM  wonU.  craiUe,  retervoiT,  and 


Pones  ar  ProfressT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


OP  unmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRB3ENT ATI  V  kS 

Tuesday,  February  21.  1BB7 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  my 
understanding  that  joint  hearlnga  wlU 
tw  conducted  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  Bouse  on  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  ordered  cutback  In  high- 
way construction  funds  and  that  these 
hearings  are  scheduled  to  start  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  and  run  through  March  2. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced resolutions  such  as  mine.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  86.  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  should  be  carried 
on  without  delays  or  cutbacks.  In  this 
connection  I  have  noted  an  article  by 
commentator  Paul  Hope,  entitled  "Cuts 
Called  No  Way  To  Run  a  Road,"  which 
appeared  to  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  February  29,  1967.  I  include 
this  Paul  Hope  article  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  so  that  his  comments  on 
this  situation  may  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  liefore  the 
scheduled  hearings  get  underway: 

Cuts  Calld  No  Wat   To  Bdn   a  Road 

(ByP&ulHope) 
A  congreMman  complained  the  other  day 
that  it  won't  be  of  much  b«neflt  to  a  penon 
klUed   In   a  highway   accident   that  he  en- 
joyed looking  at  "poalea"  before  the  crash. 

What  Bep.  WUllam  C  Cramer,  B-Fla..  waa 
»U  worked  up  about  was  Preaident  Jtflin- 
»on'8  dedalon  to  curtaU  federal  spending 
lor  highway  conatructlon,  while  at  the  same 
time  aaklng  more  funds  for  getting  rid  of 
Junkyarda  and  prettying  up  the  landscape 
nlong  the  roads. 

It  U  becoming  apparent  that  the  highway 
fund  cutback  ordered  last  November  is  one 
of  the  Preeldent's  more  unpopular  moves. 

Not  all  are  quite  so  caustic  as  Cramer  but 
protests  are  pouring  In  from  goremora.  state 
highway  oAclsAs,  contractors  and  Houae  and 
Senate  members. 

Even  OeorgU's  new  goremor,  Lester  Mad- 
dox.  who  hadn't  been  to  the  White  House 
Blnc«  the  last  time  he  picketed  against  fed- 
eral racial  policies,  carried  his  protaats 
against  the  road  fund  cutback  directly  to 
the  PreaJdent  a  few  days  ago. 

Some  complainants  who  ha»e  researched 
the  record  have  come  up  with  what  might 
be  called  a  presidential  credibility  gap  on 
highways. 

In  August  1864.  wWIe  slgnlnf  •  highway 
blU.  Johnson  satd: 

"For  much  too  long,  the  man  who  owns 
and  drives  an  automobile  has  been  treated 
like  a  stepchild.  We  r«iaire  him  to  pay  for 
the  highways  h«  vmm  and  w«  require  btm 


words  don't  Jibe  very  wep  with  the  %lWi  oepowitaiy.  Cradle  I  rejoctwl  because  1« 
million  cutback  ordered  by  Johnson  last  ayi--^t,  infancy,  helplessness  and  total  de- 
November  and  bis  hint  In  January  that  an  _  ,    -  _.  .  ---.  w —  ■► 

additional    $400   million   reduction   may   be 
In  the  works. 

Johnson  ordered  the  17%  percent  reduc- 
tion (which  opponenu  say  actually  works 
out  to  a  3S  percent  reducUon)  as  a  mow  U> 
curb  Inflation. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  taiea 
should  have  been  Increased  last  year  to  curb 
InflaUon  and  that  the  road-fund  curtail- 
ment was  Just  another  gimmick  by  an  ad- 
ministration that  didn't  want  to  raise  taxae 
In  an  clecUon  year. 

The  value  of  the  cutback  as  an  anU- 
InflaUon  measure  Is  doubted  by  many.  It 
doesn't  affect  projects  already  under  con- 
struction and  by  tb<  time  It  doea  curb  road 
building  some  months  hence  It  may  be  that 
the  economy  will  need  a  shot  in  the  arm 
rather  than  a  depressant. 

Even  If  the  cutback  accompUahed  what 
Johnson  said  was  Ita  purpose,  the  opponents 
claim  It  still  U  a  heck  of  a  way  to  run  a 
road. 


pendeoce.  Retervoir  1  put  aMde  because  It 
cuggests  Impounded  water  behind  a  man- 
made  dam.  I>epo«<(orif  I  kept  because,  like 
a  checking  account.  It  suggesu  values  placed 
In  reserve  for  later  use. 

The  new  ye*r  of  1067  has  Ave  depositories 
that  I  would  have  you  consider. 

TtM  fliat  U  ovTKlvea.  We  are  aU  ekperl- 
enoed  people,  even  though  some  oi  our  ex- 
perience* are  memories  that  "bless  and  bum" 
We  all  have  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are 
and  could  be  1/  we  wished  tb«m  otherwise. 
In  xis  there  are  ideals  as  yet  tinreallaed, 
dreama  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  goals  not  yet 
achieved.  A  new  year  Is  a  good  liza^  for  us 
to  think  about  our  yeeterdaya  and  o\ir  to- 
morrows, to  face  up  to  what  we  are  doing 
to  ourselves  and  for  ourselves,  and  to  decide 
If  we  are  using  our  talents,  time  and  oppor- 
tunltles  as  wisely  as  we  should.  Stirely  this 
Is  good  tune  for  us  to  set  for  ouraelvea  targets 
of  accomplishment  for  the  tnonths  ahead. 
I  think  It  can  be  aald  of  most  of  us  that 
we  Uve  rutted  Uvea,  lives   that  follow    the 


Highway  odBclals  figure  that  each  mile  of     ^iii^   q{    the   customary,    which    again    and 


Interstate  highway  aaves  one  life  each  yeer. 
Crtuner  estimated  the  November  cutback 
could  cost  200  lives. 

Some  other  effects:  Delays  mean  Increased 
construction  eosU.  SUte  highway  depart- 
ments, geared  up  to  a  cerUln  level  of  work, 
probably  will  have  to  discharge  personnel. 
Some  road  contractors  may  have  to  go  out 
of  business.  And  when  the  program  geta 
back  to  normal,  skilled  people  will  have  to 
be  recruited  again. 

There  also  Is  a  sneaking  suspicion  among 
some  opponenu  that  the  President  Is  going 
to  use  some  of  the  funds  taken  out  of  the 
highway  program  to  help  finance  Mrs.  John- 
son's beauUflcaUon  program  and  other  Oreat 
Society  programs. 

Actually,  the  law  says  that  none  of  the 
money  that  goes  Into  the  federal  highway 
tru.8t  fund  (which  comes  from  gasoline  and 
i>ther  taxes  paid  by  highway  tisers)   can  be 


again  prove  to  be  the  ruU  of  the  casual  way. 
The  past  has  uught  us  that  It  U  not  easy 
to  leave  the  ruw  that  have  determined  our 
direction  and  our  movement,  but  to  follow 
ruts  simply  because  they  are  there,  or  for  fear 
that  the  alternative  wlU  be  wores.  is  con- 
trary to  all  that  Is  best  In  man. 

I  have  never  liked  ruts,  and  I  have  known 
many.  In  summer  they  used  to  fiU  tbe  air 
with  dust  and  the  car  with  rattle*.  In  win- 
ter they  made  me  prisoner  for  many  a  Geor- 
gia mile.  Often  they  represented  the  only 
way.  and  one  was  compelled  to  use  them. 
But  highway  departments  have  created  roada 
to  defeat  the  niU.  to  give  us  new  alterna- 
tives, and  to  make  oiu  progress  richer  in 
freedom,  safety  and  pleasure. 

What  highway  departments  have  done  for 
roads,  Christ  has  done  tor  human  life  as  a 
whole.  He.  too,  is  a  road  builder  and  a  de- 
feater  of  rut*.    He  offers  all  of  us  Improved 


appropriated   for   purposes   other   than   the     biffhways  to  a  better  selfhood,  to  Improved 


federal-aid  highway  program.  But  there  ap- 
parently la  nothing  to  keep  the  administra- 
tion from  "borrowing"  whatever  surplus 
there  might  be. 

Cramer,  a  member  of  the  House  PubUc 
Works  Committee,  says  It  "seems  clearly  bo 
be  the  intention  of  the  admlnlstraUon  to 
continue  and  to  Increase  the  highway  cut- 
back and  to  borrow  the  resulting  cash  bal- 
ancee.  .  .  .  The  administration  has  found  a 
way  to  divert  highway  user  taxes  to  otbv 
programs  without  congreeslonal  approval. 

In  other  words,  the  opponents  think  th* 
Preaident  has  puUed  the  road  right  out  from 
undv  the  states,  the  contractor*  and  th* 
loDg-*uffenng  motorists. 


Depositories  off  Hope 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21.  19S7 
Mr.  MONTOOMKRY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  can  to  the  attention  of  mj  ool- 


vocstlons.  to  richer   asaodaUona.  and  to 
variety  of  ways  whereby  we  may  serve  better 
both  Ood  and  man. 

Not  only  do  His  signs  on  the  highways  give 
us  correct  directions,  but  He  also  empowers 
us  in  dally  ilfe  to  achieve  what  our  hearts 
desire.  The  roads  the  Master  biUlds.  and 
bids  you  follow,  win  not  reduce  your  freedom 
nor  overcharge  you  at  the  toll  gates:  rather 
they  will  encourage  yon  to  move  ahead,  re- 
membering the  rules  of  the  road  that  bless, 
and  the  laws  that  bring  you  asfely  home. 

A  second  depository  is  our  home*.  Here 
programs  of  Improvement  are  always  In 
order,  and  here  U  where  It  Is  always  wise  to 
open  the  doors  and  windows,  and  let  In  the 
fresh  air  of  Ood**  larger  world. 

Homes  are  shapera  of  eouls  and  dcstlnlea. 
and  the  reahapers  a*  well.  Home*  never 
leave  us  as  we  \2sed  to  be  or  are.  but  work 
conUnaoualy  to  alter  us  for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  prayer  and 
patience,  faith  and  forglvenees,  love  snd 
laughter,  to  direct  the  changes  homes  ara 
constantly  making  in  all  of  us. 

Houses  never  become  homes  simply  be- 
cause they  are  newer,  roomier  better  located, 
and  more  tastefully  furnished.  House*  be- 
come home*  ouly  when  those  who  dwell 
therein  become  the  wise  custodians  of  hearts 
as  well  as  room*.  Nothing  1b  of  greater  worth 
here  than  lore  evidenced,  appreciation  ea- 
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prewxi.  ana  prlde-of-belonglng  ntlied  lUM  • 
lauXtt  bMiner  .bo»e  >  c»»Ue  tower. 

HODM.  to  »>«  C»rt«l»n  require  tbe 
preeence  of  Him  who  began  Hl.mlnl.tn6y 
ble»lng  .  w«ldlng.    Home.,  to  be  more  UMn 

oceuplrt  .P«..  a«n»n<l  P'«""'^''t£S-? 
,  ramlly  become  In  truth  .  vital  part  ot  Ood  . 
larger  houMhoW.  Trite  a.  K  may  ""^O-  >" 
m?  reamrm  my  conviction  tK.t  "l""""' 
Blbl«i  r«<l  and  valued.  P"y«"  °«"f  "^ 
beUeved  ctuich  lUe  honored  and  uied.  lace, 
eiprewlng  allecUon.  voice,  thoutlng  '^'f; 
I^S^t^nd  attitude.  manllMtlng  goodwlU. 
ni  home  can  honor  Him  who  ha.  so  mar- 
veloualy  honored  home..  Wherever  we  Bnd 
a  houJ  that  contain,  a  ChrtaUan  home  w. 
And  aflectlon  that  eiprewe.  unity,  together- 
nen  that  betoken,  love,  and  a  onenem  that 
.^.Ht  our  loyalty  to  Him  who  would  have 
.  m-nuoo  <H  roWMIJt,o  X<»  panjw  wnoti  i2,^ 
ChrlaUan  tamlly. 

in  recent  year,  many  ot  u.  h"»«^»\^ 
and  mo»ed  Into  bettor  hou««.  locawd  m 
lovelier  wrroundlng..  .nd  »«'«V«1-'PP«1<^ 
eipren  our  per^nallUe.  and  meet  our  needa 
TuTbav.  w.  flll«l  the«s  -'-.S™*!*  ""f 
better  people?  When  all  U  iald  and  done^ 
„rdy  ibetter  family  1.  of  more  Unportwice 
than  a  better  bouae. 

ChrlMlan..  of  cour«>.  may  well  have  boUi 
but  let  It  be  Mild  that  no  Ch'^'^",^,"^ 
ot  a  better  botMe  who  u  not  vluUy  lnt«rert«a 
m  ftlUng  It  with  a  better  houKhold. 

A  third  depoaltory  I.  our  net i,m«l  economic 
jVJiem  We  .peak  of  It.  a.  the  Free  Enter- 
p'riTsytem  STthe  ProBt  Motive  8,.te.n 
S^miy  today  deny  lu  value  B«:au«  of 
UiU  tue  .yitem  u  under  heavy  preMUrM. 
i^ure.  that  would  «n»  It  rather  than  prM. 
Upward  toward  more  productive  level.. 
We  mu.t  be  concerned  .bout  what  I*  ""'PPfO; 
ing  to  the  .y.tem  .Imply  becauM  '«  "»  »"1; 
»  the  weUare  of  all  American,  and  to  the 
meld  at  large. 

Let  It  here  be  clearly  .tated  that  the  .y.»m 
U  not  free  from  weatoe-e.  and  bl«ml.h«_ 
Being  man-created.  It  bear.  In  It.  fabric  the 
weabie.ee.  of  man.  but  a.  a  .Ign  once 
.hout«l  from  an  offlce  waU  1  ay  to  you 
that  while  It  may  not  be  "«,  •^J',^'™ 
In  the  world,  it  U  tar  ahead  ot  whatever  1. 
In  leoond  place. 

It  U  my  hope  that  IIMH  will-  mean  a  de- 
cnaM  in  the  eroalon  ot  ihl.  .ystem  which 
ha.  done  more  tor  more  people  than  any 
other  yet  conceived.  Hot  only  ha.  It  }»«<Md 
our  people,  and  the  wotW.  people,  tar  be- 
TOn/min'.  worthlneu.  but  11  ha.  done  K> 
while  granting  maalmum  freedom  to  the  In- 
dlTldtui.  and  releaalng  blm  from  doing 
obeuance  before  the  whim,  ot  poUUcal  ml.- 
management. 

Por  the  part  half  century  we  have  been 
tinkering  with  the  lystem.  and  the  .y.tem  haa 
^,  tto«i  been  faced  with  the  t.t^  an 
alarm  clock  In  the  hand,  of  a  small  boy.  It 
I.  a  rr.t«m  ttat  reward,  the  creative,  the 
anraHlve  the  talented,  the  Lnduatrlou..  and 
3e  loyal.  It  tend,  to  Mrve  beat  thoee  who 
asrve  beat  while  not  forgetting  thoM  whoae 
talent,  are  le«  and  whoae  creallveneu  doe. 
not  Uf  t  them  to  Ute'.  higher  echelon,  of  com- 
oeMaUoo  Onder  the  or.tem.  .11  who  are  . 
Sjuing  to  learn,  to  work  InteUlgently  and 
SurdTwUl  find  in  the  .y.tem  a  Kiurce  ot 
rewvda.  .  w_  * 

It  U  a  lyatem  that  will  not  work  without 
coniflderate  employer,  and  employe«,  Md 
a  fair  dUtrlbuUon  of  the  reward,  of  the  .ya- 
tem.  But  the  .y.tem  work,  beat  when 
KUlded  by  buUnea.  men  who  are  themaelvea 
iucc-aful  in  productive  enUrpnae..  men 
who  know  the  baalc  economic  low.  of  the 
material  world,  yea.  and  the  valuM  of  the 
.pirltual  world,  and  who  underatand  not 
iSrt  the  power  ot  the  doUar.  but  l«  "1«_ 
While  I  re.p«=t  the  view,  of  many  P"""^ 
of  economic,  and  of  eoclal  planner.,  from 
unongat  whom  oome  muiy  who  value  the 
.vataTl  defend  thla  day.  I  trurt  to  a  largM 
d^  bualn—  men  Who  know  «;r«l»«H> 
the  prohlenu  of  employment,  production,  dla- 
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trlbutlon  the  unporwnce  of  Mleable  producu 
and  the  neceaalty  ot  profit..  They.  too.  are 
human,  and  aeUlahne«  I.  not  all  unknown 
trait  among  them,  but  they  at  least  toiow 
that  manpower  and  moneypower  cannot  M 
waated.  poorly  uaed  or  .tupldly  expended, 
without  dire  remlU  to  the  buidne-  being 
operated.  For  u..  «  a  nation,  to  continue 
toliupport  theorle.  that  are  about  aa  Ameil- 
can  0.  the  RuMlan  OonatltuOon.  amounta  U) 
dereliction  ot  duty  on  one  ot  the  major 
battleSeld.  of  modernity. 

I  peraonaUy  have  great  hope,  tor  the  sys- 
tem It  ha.  bleMed  my  lite  and  ha.  per- 
mitted me  to  be  a  greater  bleMlng  to  othej.. 
It  ba.  done  more  for  the  American  ChrU- 
Uan  Church  and  church  program.,  a.  well 
a.  for  educaUon,  athletlca,  dUienahlp.  Im- 
proved KJClal  Ute.  and  the  meeUng  ot  world 
need.,  than  any  .y.tem  man  hu  ever  known. 
All  that  we  really  need  la  a  program  to  help 
our  people  understand  It.  appralM  It.  vlrtuee 
»nd  contribution.,  and  to  Me  wherein  It  ha. 
t>een  bartc  In  our  naUon'.  rlM  to  affluence 
and  power.  I  have  heard  all  the  criUclMna 
men  have  aimed  against  the  .y«em.  but  the 
fact  remain,  that  It  has  done  more  tor  more 
people  than  lU  creator,  ever  dreamed  would 
be  poaalble  To  loae  It  would  mean  the  rlae 
of  aaoclety  that  would  he  UtOe  mora  than 
a  dirtant  relaUve  to  the  America  we  have 
known  and  loved. 

A  fourth  depoaltory  1.  our  nationu  herit- 
age. That  there  1.  a  strong  drift  away  from 
the  political  concept,  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
ther, no  Informed  person  can  queatton  Our 
ConrtltuOon  Increasingly  become,  a  man- 
aged-document, and  Ita  managera  we  to  It 
that  their  Interpretation,  ot  It  .upport  their 
phlloMjphy  ot  what  American  Kjclety  should 
be. 

More  and  more  we  become  a  people  who 
cannot  dlfferenUate  between  what  u  beK 
and  what  U  merely  popular.  Oolng  along 
with  the  crowd  U  one  of  the  clearest  marka 
ot  our  decline.  To  be  on  the  bandwagon,  to 
■upport  the  so-called  new.  the  different,  sim- 
ply becaUM  It  1.  new  and  different.  U  be- 
coming one  of  the  major  problem,  ot  our 
time  In  order  to  eltend  bleulng.  to  wme. 
we  do  not  heettate  to  Krloualy  limit  the 
freedom,  of  other..  In  order  to  enlarge  the 
rank,  of  those  who  muat  ot  neccwUty  ex- 
change votee  tor  handouu.  we  move  In 
strange  dlrecUon.  and  talk  aa  It  our  reeource. 
were  inexhauatlble  and  the  recipient,  of  our 
bounty  worthy  of  .11  »crlflce.  Some  leaders 
In  Washington  colMtantly  act  like  senile 
grandparent,  who  feel  that  their  dependents 
can  do  no  wrong,  sapeclally  It  they  vote  cor- 
rectly. 

Here  I  pausk  to  say  that  If  CongreM  per- 
mlU  Adam.«nayton  Powell  to  retain  hU 
chairmanship,  and  to  retain  his  Kat  In  Con- 
gress without  legal  procedurta.  simply  be- 
cause of  his  color.  It  will  he  a  disgrace  to  hU 
people  who  have  worked  k>  hard  to  achieve 
equality  before  the  law.  If  Powell  eK»pe. 
punUhment.  then  no  man  haa  any  right  to  be 
sentenced  to  prison  for  wrongdoing. 

This  situation  M  the  result  of  what  I  call 
vote-ullnn.     A   few   year,  ago,    fear   of    the 
dlseaM  ot  botullDn  swept  our  community,  a 
disease  ot  the  digestive  system  resulting  from 
■  contaminated   food.      But   what   about   the 
dlMaM  of  vote-ulum  which  create,  all  kind, 
of   digestive   problem.   In   the   body   politic. 
vote-ullBn     being     an     overdose     of     sup- 
port    for     programs     which     while     worthy 
in  concept  are  so  often  rotten  In  execution 
This  Is  a  good  place  to  say  that  there  Is  a 
place  in  our  system  tor  head-start  programs, 
programs  of  retraining  workers  In  new  skills, 
program,  that  reduce  school  drop  outs,  and 
salvage  salvageable  people  for  our   nation's 
good   but  even  here  the  good  program,  tend 
«.  become  vote  getting  procedures,  under  the 
authority   ot   the   wrong   people    tor   wrong 
reason.. 

I  uke  great  pride  In  my  country.  1  would 
Mirve  no  other.  Her  virtues  far  outnumber 
her  vices,  and  her  sueoesM.  are  aa  1ft. 
Bvereat   above  the   vaUeys   of   her   failures. 


Olven  even  a  halfway  chance.  ■»•'•"' J?' 
lulflll  the  dream,  of  lbo«  who  gave  her  blrUr 
In  thl.  new  year  I  would  urge  you  by  the 
auallty  of  your  cltuen.hlp,  your  scale  ot 
Viluss  and  your  Chrlatlan  commitment,  to 
IScourag.  thoee  In  public  omc.  to  gl«  u. 
their  best,  and  to  write  into  the  «^««7  «' 
the  new  year  tho«>  prlnclplea  that  are  both 
Christian  and  American.  ^„.„ 

In  our  dsy  there  1.  much  atuntton  given 
,0  ?hMe  we  now  describe  as  «J>«  D»P«'«'„ 
-niat  there  la  In  our  naUon  a  large  group 
^Uiy^pl.  we  mvst  admit,  although  not 
many  ot^«  have  any  close-up  contact  WIU> 
them.    I  am  not  .ure  they  are  the  deprived, 
because  that  suggest,  that  som«>ne  has  pre- 
vented their  betlermg  their  condition   and 
has  forced  them  to  be  what  they  are  where 
SJy   are      The   emphaaU   on   these    p«.pl. 
today  U  great,  and  maybe  It  Is  we",  but  1 
SeV  th.t%r.hould  not  be  «  cs^ed  away 
with  this  emphasl.  that  we  forget  the  other 
^pl.    tho«  Who  have  cr«>ted  our  indu.. 
[^    our   bu.ln..M..   our   bank.,  ot^   b..t 
IMtltutlon.  and  our  vaat  philanthropise     " 
tbe  true  that  the  emphaal.  In  the  past  ha. 
been  lopsided  on  the  side,  ot  the  Have.,  let 
,t  now  be  .aid  that  we  "«  ■'°*  ">  J^'"^:  °! 
becoming  lopalded  In  behalf  ot   the   Have- 
SmT^LM  It  17k.  be  said  that  the  majcclts  ot 
the  Hav«  in  America  today  were  once  Have. 
Mt.  but  by  developing  their  abllltlea.  by  be- 
rCcreetively  Induetrlou..  "J  ••""f  'f  «"■ 
tage  ot  the  opportunlUe.  offered,  "hey  le" 
^r.i.k.   of'm.  Have-nou  to   take   ther 
places  «nong.t  those  w.  now  tohel  the  ^m- 
leged.    m  .uch  a  group  member,  of  union. 
uSi  their  .land   with   bu.lne..  eiecuUve.. 
Sid  employee,  stand  flde  by  dde  with  em- 
ployer..  Those  who  are  today  the  Ba.«  are^ 
f„  Le  main,  people  who  did  h°t  ,-"'^  ^' 
sweat  of  self-improvement,  nor  laUed  to  ac 
cept  the  challenge  ot  the  upward  <:l»nb-    " 
U  a.  true  today  m  It  waa  In  ancient  Borne. 
•The  fault,  dear  Brutu..  1.  not  In  our  stars, 
but  in  ouraelve..  that  we  are  underllnwi. 

Let  u.  a.  a  naUon  do  what  honeat  and 
generosity  demand  to  the  end  that  ouf  *^»f- 
ican  heritage  may  live  vitally  In  our  children 
.nd  our  chlldren-s  children.  Let  u.  work 
dllleenUy  for  those  who  need  help  and 
^Snce'  that  they  may  leave  Uielr  l.v«. 
of  gloom  and  stand  In  the  light  of  better 
d.4  Let  us  be  coft.pa»lonate.  but  let  us 
auo  be  wlM  dlspenMr.  of  companion. 

The  atlh  depoaltory  of  otir  hopes  Is  ine 
church.  What  U  the  church  supposed  to 
be  uiv.  CJod's  curtodun  ot  the  grace  vouch- 
ufed  to  men  through  faith  In  Je^is  Chrut 
was  LordI  What  Is  our  task  save  U^at  ot 
teUlng  our  neighbor  and  the  world  ol^ 
wio  Jam.  to  give  new  «id  etern.  11  e  to 
menl  What  Is  our  task  but  '»>«  ■>''"; 
terpretlng  for  modem  man  the  Book  »hlch 
1.  ood-s  mes«.ge  of  hope  to  all  mankind! 

In  a  world  ot  many  books  we  have  hut 
one  From  It  we  draw  our  concept<iot  deity 
and  dignity,  good  government  and  good  peo- 
o",  worthy  men  and  worthwhile  program. 
Prc^  It  we  draw  the  commU»lon  ChrUt  once 
nve  to  Hla  disciple.,  admonlahlng  them  to 
So  Uve  so  love,  and  so  serve,  that,  through 
them,  their  Master  would  In  time  become  the 
Master  ot  the  world. 

A.  we  Ulk  to  men  alxjut  our  Lord,  we  must 
not  place  Blm  lower  than  the  Eternal  Son 
ot  the  Eternal  Father,  nor  accord  HUn  any 
worship  save  that  of  repentant  men  before 
a  slnlees  Bavlour.  nor  walk  In  any  path  save 
that  which  lead,  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Father'.  Hou«.  ^  „     ,   ^ 

The  New  Teetament  taak  given  to  believing 
men  concerned  evangellmi.  the  bringing  of 
men  and  women  Into  the  cloeerit  P"^" 
fellowship  with  Him  who  saves.  That  U  itJU 
our  task,  and  to  My  wh.t  many  My  today, 
namely,  that  all  aoclal  programs  tit  evangel- 
l.m  and  that  what  men  need  l.  better 
sociology  rather  than  more  New  Teatament 
InatruoUoo,  I.  to  evade  th»  ttnal  command- 
ment of  our  Lord  to  men. 

In  many  of  the  church',  pcogram.  today 
the  nam.  of  Chrlat  U  afiaant.  and  bmd  are 
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not  remtndod  that  Janii  Ctirtit  c&m*  Into 
the  worM  to  save  »lnneri.  Sociology  c*n 
help  ui  M«  tbe  inequltlei  to  our  •odety,  and 
sociology  may  well  help  ua  find  anawan  to 
rnnny  of  Uiem,  but  from  a  New  Taitoxnent 
standpoint.  bocIoIobt  la  not  to  any  aenae 
equivalent  to  what  tha  church  calli  the  aal- 
vation  of  men.  Bumanlam,  the  mother  of 
much  ■ocloloflcal  planntog  tn  our  day.  la  a 
de-Chrlatianlz«d  phUoaophy.  To  teach  men 
to  truat  only  tbemaelvaa,  and  to  truat  no 
other.  Is  exactly  what  all  communljU  teach. 
If  Chrtauanlty  ware  not  a  conUnnlng  vital 
force  to  America  today,  bumanlam  would  die 
wltbto  a  decAde.  It  U  the  church  that  en- 
ublea  It  to  live  at  all. 

But  what  really  la  the  situation  In  the 
church  today?  At  tlmee  ahe  seema  a  cornu- 
copia of  oonfualon,  a  whirlpool  that  moT«a 
in  mighty  aweepa,  but  moTcs  not  onward. 
And  why?  U  It  because  we  no  longer  tniat 
Ood  aa  men  once  did?  la  It  because  the  Bible 
la  no  longer  the  authorlUtlve  word  from 
Above?  Is  It  becauae  we  no  longar  feel  tliat 
men  need  a  BaTlour.  and  that  that  Savloar  la 
Christ? 

Thoaa  who  beUttle  the  acrlpturee  and  Jeaus 
Chrlat  aa  Saviour  would  have  ua  fall  down 
and  wotahlp  a  Golden  Calf,  made  by  their 
handa.  which  la  for  them  a  better  aymbol  of 
vlrlUty  than  either  the  Croas  or  the  Open 
Sepulchre. 

Let  me  say  here  that  picket  lines  will  never 
bring  In  the  Kingdom  of  our  Ood.  Sociology, 
poorly  related  to  Ood  and  church,  will  never 
heal  the  brokenneaa  that  U  so  baalc  In  human 
nature.  To  t«arh  thnt  our  need  today  la  goba 
of  money  spent  by  do-gooden  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  government  la  to  con- 
tradict every  teaching  of  the  New  Teatament, 
and  every  teaching  of  the  hlatortc  church. 
If  sociology  Is  our  salvation  we  are  a  doomed 
people. 

The  1M7  Oonfeaalon  of  the  United  Preaby- 
tertan  Church,  given  much  publicity  in  our 
community  during  the  past  week,  la  a  caae 
IQ  potot.  The  Confeaalon  waa  created  for 
one  purpoae  only,  to  give  confessional  ataod- 
Ing  to  the  eocla]  and  racial  programs  of  mod- 
em churchmen.  Whatever  word*  are  used 
to  deacribe  the  reason  for  the  Oonfeaalon  one 
fact  seems  pertinent.  It  la  nothing  more  nor 
leaa  thot  Pablan  aoclallsm  In  the  clerical  garb 
of  the  Preebyt«rlan  Church. 

At  the  regular  wtoter  meeting  of  Nashville 
Preabytery  thla  month,  we  wUl  be  asked  to 
give  our  ftoanclal  and  personal  support  to 
what  Is  called  Project  Equality.  Churchmen 
win  be  asked  to  sign  a  document  promUtog 
to  oonttne  their  purchases  to  those  concern* 
which  carry  out  the  Federal  government's 
program  of  fair  employment.  One  would 
think  that  discrimination  in  employment  waa 
the  ato  agalnat  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  man 
might  be  a  cheat  and  a  Uar,  but  aa  long  aa 
he  does  not  dlscrlmlnau.  he  la  acceptable. 
Another  man  might  be  the  epitome  of  to- 
tegrtty.  but  because,  for  his  own  reasona. 
he  hires  only  white  Protestant  employees,  he 
must  be  treated  aa  a  leper.  How  abaurd  can 
we  become? 

Yet.  In  spite  of  the  confusion  that  aur- 
rounda  us  today.  1  have  gre*t  faith  to  the 
eventual  rebirth  of  the  ChrUtUn  Church. 
The  pendultim  that  now  swings  to  the  left 
win  not  always  eo  swing.  The  church  that 
now  goea  overboard  on  every  crackpot  scheme 
that  men  can  contrive  will  not  always  prove 
todlflerent  to  the  deeper  message  of  Scrip- 
tur«.  The  church  which  today  refuaea  to 
hear  the  only  authoritative  voice  it  knows, 
and  to  follow  the  only  tested  rulea  we  have, 
will  one  day  hearken  to  the  voice,  and  re- 
dedlcate  Itaelf  to  the  keeping  of  the  rules. 

Today  everyone  wants  to  be  where  the  ao- 
clal acUon  is.  1  want  to  be,  and  I  want  the 
church  to  be.  where  the  eplrltual  action  U. 
Some  contend  that  the  spiritual  acUon  la  to 
Congfwa.  in  the  streeta.  and  In  protest  meet- 
ings but  thla  I  beUeve,  that  before  any  such 
actions  are  spiritual  and  effecUve.  men  muat 
(tod  *  Chapel,  a  kiweltog  bench,  and  a  oon- 


faaalonal.  and  there  acknowledge  Jesua 
Chrlat  aa  Saviour  and  Lord. 

Answers  are  needed,  and  many  are  those 
weUng  answen.  but  aa  X  aao  It.  only  those 
who  honor  New  Teatament  teachlnga  and  ful- 
ftU  their  dlr*ctivea  wUl  bring  to  our  day 
the  answers  that  we  need. 

For  a  church  dedicated  to  tha  study  of  the 
Bible  as  Gods  voice.  X  wait.  For  a  church 
that  SMS  lU  task  aa  that  of  bringing  man 
into  the  presence  of  the  saving  Chrlat,  I 
wait.  For  the  church  that  bellevae  to  prayer 
and  not  the  Jtogle-Jangle-JB»  oX  gonga. 
dnims  and  clashing  cymbaU.  I  wait.  For  a 
church  that  does  It*  duty  to  its  own  mem- 
bers, affirming  to  them  the  truth  shared  by 
the  Father.  I  wnlt  For  a  church  that  truly 
beUevea  to  Him  who  alone  can  forgive  our 
stoa  and  encourages  the  rlatog  generaUona 
to  be  loyal  to  Christ  above  all  elae,  I  wait. 
For  a  church  that  bellevaa  that  Ood  holds 
the  whole  world  to  his  handa.  I  waiti    I  wait  I 

Z  wait!!! 

U  the  church  continues  as  it  la  now  mov- 
ing, supporting  every  acheme  men  can  con- 
trive to  convince  men  that  their  hope  of 
heaven  depends  upon  governments,  unions. 
and  the  vlewa  of  certain  soclologlata  and 
educators,  it  is  doomed  to  faU.  Even  Twen- 
tieth Century  man  Is  a  sinner  in  tha  need  of 
the  redeeming  grace  offered  hun  in  Cbrtst. 
Men  are  not  saved  until  they  know  Him 
whom  Ood  did  send,  and  Bnd  In  HU  love 
their  soul's  salvation. 

U  we  persist  In  acttog  aa  If  all  evU  were  a 
matter  of  aoclal  InequlUea.  and  that  a  pov- 
erty-free society  la  synonymous  with  the 
Kingdom  our  Lord  lived  and  died  to  establlah. 
we  can  only  fan  heir  to  a  stronger  fonn  cd 
governmental  bxireaucracy.  with  dlmtotahtog 
freedoms,  and  to  ftod  that  the  fnilU  of  the 
Ubors  of  the  energetic  are  conflacaled,  not  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  worthy  needy,  meaning 
thoee  who  would  Uke  advantage  of  all  self- 
help  programs  offered,  but  the  unworthy 
needy,  thoas  who  are  content  to  Uve  on  the 
welfar*  roles  ot  a  generous  but  careleaa  na- 
tion. 

Bar*  then  are  five  areas  that  need  your 
prayerful  aostful  attention  during  thla  new 
yeax  ourselves,  our  homes,  our  economic 
awBtem.  our  national  heritage,  and  the  chvroh. 
AS  ChrUtiana.  and  as  Americana,  we  cannot 
afford  to  loae  our  Interest  in  any  one  of 
them  and  least  of  aU  In  Him  whoae  life  U 
tiie  light  of  the  world,  whose  death  means 
our  reconciliation  with  Ood.  whose  forsaken 
tomb  U  our  strongest  argument  for  eternal 
life  and  whose  living  presence  alone  can 
help  us  triumph  over  all  that  decreases  our 
enthusiasm  defiles  our  honor,  and  tends 
to  defeat  both  our  faith  and  our  good  to- 
tentlons. 


LnaoMB  I  Han  Lbabn»  PaoM  Uuom 
Dag   Hanunarakjold    onos    said,    "working 
at  the  edge  ot  the  development  of  human 
society  Is  to  work  on  the  brink  of  the  un- 


LetsoBS  I  H«Te  L«»nieJ  From  Mftsou 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cauroajna 
IN  THX  BOtTBB  OF  REPREaDTT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  Februor*  21.  19S7 
Mr  YOONOEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Imperial  Council.  Nobles  of  the  MysUc 
Shrine  for  North  Amertc*.  conduct^  a 
breakfast  on  February  21  In  the  Re- 
gency Room  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 
which  \i  an  annual  meeting  honoring 
the  memory  of  Frank  S  Land,  who  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  one  Individual 
did  more  to  promote  the  DeMoJay.  At 
this  breakfast.  William  R.  Henry,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  DeMolay.  deUvered  an  addnM 
on  the  subject  Xesaona  I  Hare  learned 
From  Ma»oos."    HU  addreu  foDowa: 


Tlwre  ara  today  throa^out  tha  workL 
thouaanda  ot  IncUvlduala  who  ax«  worklBC  at 
the  ad^  or  the  drrelopment  of  human  ao- 
dety.  Theee  men  are  working  through  chap- 
tan  of  the  OnJar  ol  DeMolaj.  llamban  ol 
lodgea  of  Pt«c  and  Accepted  Mftaona  are  belp- 
Lng  the  young  men  of  the  world  to  a  gzTat«r 
understanding  of  their  dutlea  and  reaponei- 
bUitlea  aa  membeu  of  eodety.  Thej  aren't 
really  working  on  the  brink  of  the  unknown, 
for  Freemaaonrjr  gtTea  to  young  men  thoae 
TlrtuM.  thoae  attnbut«s,  thoae  quallUea 
which  have  atood  the  teat  of  time. 

QuallUea  which  have  molded  human  ao- 
dety  and  which,  through  thee*  young  men 
will  help  make  human  aociaty  even  better  for 
thoee  who  come  after. 

In  any  oonslderatlon  of  the  contributions 
other*  have  made  to  one's  developaaetit,  it  is 
decidedly  dlfllcult  to  specify  any  one  UidlTld- 
ual  or  group  of  Individuals  aa  thoae  moat  re- 
sponsible for  the  opinions  or  views  adopted. 
However,  aa  I  look  back  upon  my  life.  I  see 
many  results  of  my  oonta.cU  with  members 
of  lodges  of  PTeemasona.  1  do  not  know  the 
speciac  phlloaophy  or  PYeemaaonry.  yet  there 
are  InstancM  of  phlloaophlc  tenets  which  I 
And  almost  universal,  among  Freemaaons  I 
have  known-  It  seems  to  me  that  the  moat 
common  phUoaophlc  tenet  In  thoae  Free- 
masons 1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
la  the  belief  that  people  are  inherently  good. 
When  one  sml.ea  at  a  chUd.  a  child  wlU  nsu- 
ally  smile  back.  This  la  s  slmpllOed  example 
of  the  pmnlse  that  people  are  baalcally  tnist- 
Ing  and  good. 

A  more  fundamental  application  o«  this 
theory  is  that  by  treaUng  other*  with  honor 
and  Justice  one  shall  be  treated  with  honor 
and  Justice  In  return.  Honor,  trust,  and  con- 
cern are  the  olla  which  help  to  lubricate  the 
human  relatlonshlpa  and  to  make  them  more 
pnducUve  and  satiafying.  Another  philo- 
sophic tenet  I  have  noUced  In  Freemaaons  U 
a  deep  personal  bellel  In  Ood.  The  members 
ot  lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  I  have 
known,  have  possessed  a  view  of  man*  reU- 
Uonablp  with  hU  Ood.  which  Is  rare  in  the 
modern  world.  Ood  to  these  men.  is  present 
in  everything  they  do  and  their  oommltznent 
to  niTTi  Is  a  powerful  force  in  their  Uvea. 
Peter  Marshall  once  said.  "If  God  is  not  In 
vour  kitchen,  then  something  la  wrong  In 
your  kitchen.  If  Ood  is  not  In  your  work 
then  there  1*  something  wrong  with  your 
work,  n  Ood  U  not  In  yotir  life,  there  la 
acmetblhg  wrong  with  your  Me."  Masons 
are  m«n  who  show  evidence  ol  Ood  In  Uwlr 

Still  another  area  in  which  I  have  observed 
Freemaaons  at  work  u  In  civic  activities.  I 
personally  know  MasoiM  who  are  active  In 
their  lodges  and  their  churches,  their  homea. 
fraternal  organliaUons.  service  groups  poU- 
Ocs.  Boy  Bcouu  and  DeMolay.  AU  this  in 
addition  to  holding  down  a  professional  B  to 
6  attachment  at  some  commercial  enterprtso. 
Sometimes  I  think  It  would  be  ln^e^e«tlng  to 
take  a  poll  of  several  hundred  Masons  anil 
determine  what  percentage  of  these  Indl- 
vtduaU  are  active  In  political  life.  I  dont 
mean  activity  as  candidates  alone,  but  rather 
as  candldatea.  votera.  oootrlbufcoia.  wtwkara 
and  opinion  leaders  The  percentage  of  men 
exercising  eioellent  cltlsenshlp  would  be  far 
higher  among  Freemasons  than  among  any 
other  similar  group. 

Masons  iiave  concern  for  our  nation  s  young 
people  I  dont  think  it  was  an  accident  that 
?iSy  one  of  my  leaden  In  Boy  Scouts  hap- 
peosd  to  be  a  Mason  For  Freemasons  feel 
an  obllgatioo  to  help  young  men  grow  up  to 
b*  decent  human  beings,  and  these  Individ- 
uals demonstrate  their  concern  In  almost 
snry  type  of  youth  organlsatJon-  I  feel  I 
^  Sm  exi-lsoce  whsB  I  -|y  Ito-on. 
teiTuucht  m*  the  fullsst  meaning  of  In- 
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(.mln  of  bonor.  of  BdeUtj.  ot  JiuOc*.  of 
I  h.»<!  l««n«>  "T  o6«nrUi«  tbcll  eK«U«nt 
"SEm  i«  men  In  th.  b«it  kim*  of  ttie 
wort^Tb.y  «»  m.n  -bo  •-«.««  ""P'?^ 

J^C^S^to  l«v.  .  m.mor,  that  1.  »n  m- 
Tpt^tlon  to  a.o«  youos  P~P'« -^°  "*'^ 
I  h»TC  le«rn«l  from  MMon.  mat  IU«  1»  U»«a 

J^«  Uielr  effort,  to  UnptoUng  num'.  lot 
^  on  Sitt..  Th««  man  ««»•  to  .Id 
m^^gt,^u>  the  d..alopm.nt  of  hiunan 
^Si^  But  l«a«.n.  arent  '•«a»J"°'"°«  " 
tSbrtnk  of  th.  unltnown.  '"'^J^^^^ 
oim  to  humanity  the  KjcumulaUon  of  cn- 
tSrlM  of  e«p«lenoe  In  Urtng  Uf.  wril. 
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New  311  SyrtM  Pro*ie«»  MkroSlaieJ 
Hcut  D«l»  FroB  TekpfcoM  Sif««!i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  L  KARTH 

OF    MOrNTSOT* 

IN  TBB  HOCSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  TS67 
Mr     KABTH.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Rkokd,  1  Include  the  f  oUowtog . 
Niw  SU  Brmu  pmooncaa  Mjcaonuim  Hia»i 

DAT*    raOM    THJPMOHX    SIBMAI^ 

Beart  rtgnala  tian«mltt«l  by  t«l«phan«  can 
b«  recoidwl  in  mlnutM  u  mlcrofUniKl  dec- 
trocardlograma  with  «  new  electronic  »y»tem 
announosl  by  3M  Co  ,  St.  PauL 

Developed  by  3M  research,  the  recorder  waa 
.hown  (or  the  flrat  time  at  the  A?'""^*^?'"',- 
le«e  of  cardiology,  Waahlngton  H'''ohJ'»««'- 
wLhlngton.  DC.  February  lB-19.  1M7  In 
the  3M  Oo.  technical  exhibit.  Ixxitba  lai  and 

122 

■With  the  frequent  need  for  accurate 
dlagnoala  of  ECO  recording,  by  hMrt 
BP^l.UWa  located  at  point,  dlatant  from  the 
pauent.  thl.  .y.tem  ha.  been  deilgned  to 
enable  .peclalUU  to  give  a  dlagnoal.  qu  ckly 
by  telephone  orliy  clo»d  circuit  televlelon, 
said  Dr  Uar.hail  B  Hatfield,  technical  direc- 
tor of  SM'.  MlcroOlm  Product.  Division. 

■In  addlUon,  enlarged  dry  cople.  of  the 
Mlclonim  image,  can  be  made  In  aecond. 
The  original  dim  can  be  duplicated  quickly 
and  InexpenMvely  or  can  be  uaed  a.  the  baaU 
for  future  computer  studies  and  a.  an  aid  to 
medical  educaUon.'  Dr.  Hatfleld  »ld. 

With  the  new  eyatem.  heart^^  daU  may  be 
acqxilred  In  the  home,  at  a  clinic  off  In  a 
hospital  It  then  can  be  tranamltted  to  the 
3M  "IMO"  ECO  Recorder  for  diagnosis  by  a 
spedallat  over  direct  cable  llnea.  standard 
telephone  llnea  or  data  iranraiUnlon  Une. 
such  a.  Bell  Telephone'.  Data-phone  syatem. 
With  proper  scheduling,  several  hundred 
ECOa  can  be  recorded  by  the  unit  In  a  day. 
Heart  trace,  tpan^nltted  via  telephone 
llnea  are  received  at  the  "Ueo"  recorder  a. 
dUplaya  on  the  face,  of  cathode  ray  tube.. 
An  electron  beam  which  form,  the  trace  ha. 
no  Inertia  and  form,  a  .Ignal  superior  to 
oonvenuonal  pen-and-ink  .trip  chart  devices. 
Dr  BatSeld  said. 

In  addluon  to  a  monitor  and  the  cathode 
ray  tubee.  the  ■•1260"  recorder  oonsole  con- 
tains  a  mlcrofllm  proceaeor-camera  which 
photographs  the  Image  on  the  tube  and  com- 
plete, the  fllm  proceMlng  In  46  second..  The 
mlcrofllmed  Image,  can  be  viewed  Immedi- 
ately on  a  reader,  or  enlarged  dry  coplea  can 
be  made  In  second,  on  a  reader-printer  for 
the  speclallat  to  malte  a  dla^no.!.. 

By  uMng  multiple  rtjannel  telephone  trana- 
mlHlon.  the  twelve  lead,  of  current  produced 


by  the  b«.rt  en  be  truwnltted  slmultan 

eoualy  and  recorded  on  the  "lieo.  

FUm  produced  by  the  proce«»r-camera  1. 
„^tedm  a  camera  card,  which  I.  an  elec- 
Sonlc  data  proceaalng  card  having  •  f  °^  « 
i^ure.  in  which  the  frame  of  mlcrrtllm 
U  m^ted.  coded  ""°™»"°°  ""^^^ 
SsJSnt  idenoflcauon  and  a  cardlolo^oj 
S^noala  can  be  X.ypunch«l  Into  the  ««L 
Sujucatea  of  the  original  card  can  be  made 

"iS  'a^diSfon  Z"':^  of  ttan.ml-.on  and 
dli^«S^  S;  ^SSS  clt«.   U>e  following 

advantage,  tor  the  syatem:       

Tim.  living,  gained  by  «>^'"H°«  '^ 
need  to  cut.  mount  and  store  th.  daU  a.  m 

^°i^e  tam^tlmated  at  more  than  M-* 
ca^"^  g^ned'Sy  .torlng  U",""  "^  "-T^ 
^U  iSd  the  recorder  occuple.  about  1  20th 
t^apsce  r«,ulred  by  convenUonal  .trip 
chart,  and  a»oclated  record.. 

Co.t   Mvlng.   of    approximately   32   cenu 
pe??CO     (iS,  "IMir  record,  the  d^  at  a 
St  of  18  cent,  per  card  aa  compared  with 
50  cenu  m  pcewnt  application.). 
EaM  of  retrieval. 

Camera  card,  can  form  the  l**}'  '"  '"- 
ture  computer  studies  and  a.  an  aid  to  medi- 
cal education. 

EaM  In  reclaMlfylng  the  file. 
AvallablUty  of  record,  for  reprodacUon  and 
dUtnbutlon  to  MtelUte  location.. 

With  a  minimum  of  .ystem  dealgn.  the 
•IMO-  can  be  Integrated  with  future  ECO 
computer  dlagno.1.  nyrtems. 


CoaurruKT  District  Work  Vnia  PobBc 
Law  S66  MoT««  Akead 


Social  SecaritT  Bcaefiti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NXw  jxaaxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  It,  19S7 
Mr  DANHXa.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  atxiut  the  need  Jor  Increas- 
ing social  security  payments.  On  Janu- 
ara  18  1967.  I  Introduced  legislation  In 
this  body  to  establish  a  minimum  pri- 
mary benefit  ot  »100  per  month.  ""^ 
Member  of  this  House  would  like  to  hear 
eloquent  testimony  "  '"  »*y  H^  j!!^ 
crease  is  needed  now.  I  urge  him  to  listen 
to  this  lettefVhich  I  received  today  from 
a  lady  in  Union  City.  NJ.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 
Congreuman  Doisinick  V.  D»kiils. 

Disa  S3t  I  agree  Social  Security  beneUU 
diould  be  lncrea«sl  to  »100  a  month.  I  am 
83  year.  old.  live  alone,  what  can  I  do  wltn  a 
widow-,  pension.  Ye..  It  help.,  »««  *  "> 
lenu  and  living  coau  so  high.  I  must  Uv. 
economically  or  th.  Uttle  money  1  h»»«  "'" 
soon  be  gone.  What  do  I  Me  ab«d.  All  I 
can  ny.  I  am  glad  I  am  a.  old  a.  1  am.  there 
u  nothing  to  look  forward  to.  Hope  thl.  bill 
will  go  through  fsrt. 

Respectfully. 


Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the  best  that  rich, 
affluent  America  can  do  for  its  senior 
citizens?  Something  is  sick  deep  Inside 
this  abundant  Nation  when  millions  of 
elderly  Americans  can  gain  only  consola- 
Uon  from  the  fact  that  the  years  they 
have  remaining  are  few.  I  have  taken 
tills  floor  to  argue  in  behalf  of  the  for- 
gotten Americans  who  are  ekeing  out  a 
living  on  the  tiniest  kind  of  pensjons. 
Once  again.  I  raise  my  voice  to  correct 
tills  situation  now. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  oai  sHois* 
IN  THE  HO08E  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

ruesdav,  February  2 J,  19«7 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  upetream  conser- 
vation program,  being  carried  forward 
under  Public  Law  566  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress seldom  receive  spectacular  pub- 
licity But  steadily  and  quietly  this  pro- 
gram is  remaking  the  face  of  many  of 
our  rural  areas,  saving  the  soU.  provid- 
ing badly  needed  water  storage,  and 
preventing  flood  damage  to  roads  and 

I  am  proud  of  what  Is  being  accom- 
plished under  this  work  by  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  and  the  locally  di- 
rected sponsoring  organizations.  As  eo- 
sponsor  of  the  1954  law.  I  have  kept  in 
close  touch  with  Its  Implementation^ 
The  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Oklahoma,  which  I  represent,  has  always 
ranked  at  the  top  In  upstream  conserva- 
tion work.  ^      . 

Pontotoc  County.  Okla..  sUnds  near 
the  top  of  the  list,  with  several  projects 
In  varying  stages  of  development  cover- 
ing almost  the  entire  county  except  the 
immediate  plain  of  the  main  stream  of 
the  South  Canadian  River. 

On  February  7  the  Ada  Evening  News 
took  note  of  the  transformation  in  the 
following  perceptive  editorial,  which  I 
enter  here  in  the  hope  It  wUl  encourage 
all  who  have  faithfully  given  support  to 
this  work  since  Its  inception: 

[From  the  Ada   (Okla.)    Evening  News. 

Feb.  1,  ISffT) 
WosK   Movxa   AHXJUi   roa  Consxxvamct 

DisTmicra 
In  the  newfliaper  bualnea..  It  1.  tl>.  con- 
Unulng  .tory  that  geu  you  In  trouble. 

You  are  IncUned  to  pan  It  by,  to  rather 
take  It  for  granted. 

There  1.  an  eiceUent  eaM  In  point  In  this 
county.  We  refer  to  the  program,  being 
conducted  here  In  reUUon  to  upstream 
flood  control.  «      j  ,„ 

In  the  Clear  Boggy  project.  In  Sandy  or  In 
Muddy  Boggy,  a  .urprlMng  amount  of  the 
total  acreage  of  thl.  county  U  covered. 

PartlctUarly  Sandy  and  Clear  Boggy  have 
been  forging  ««adlly  and  quleOy  forward 
Oranted.  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  nin- 
fare  when  they  were  In  their  Initial  phan. 
And.  It  u  true  there  have  been  .ystematlc 
reviews  of  progren.  But  sUlI  we  tend  to 
take  for  granted  such  a  long-term  or  con- 
Unulng  sltuaUon.  We  low  sight  of  what  has 
happened. 

And.  a  great  deal  ha.  happened.  The  moat 
obvlou.  ..pect  1.  an  economic  one.  The 
varlou.  lakes  and  control  meaaure.  In  place 
in  thl.  county  have  resulted  In  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  great  dwU  of  money.  It  I.  fair  to 
point  out  that  theM  are  fund,  not  .pent  In 
lower  Europe  but  here,  right  here  In  Pontotoc 
county.  Okla.  We  are  talking  not  about 
hundred,  of  thou»nd«  of  dollar..  We  are 
talking  literally  about  million,  ot  doUan. 

And  thl.  U  only  part  of  the  .tory.  In 
bottomland,  along  Clear  Boggy  and  Sandy  a 
great  deal  ha.  happened.  TheM  land*  are 
being  utlllMd  and  developed  where  before 
they  were  not.  Landowner,  knew  Ihet  any 
program  wa.  bound  to  be  aubject  to  regular 
flooding  and  M>  Uttle  wa.  done. 


Thla  1.  no  longer  true.  Landowaei.  have 
made  heavy  outlay.  In  Km.  arM..  Great 
Improvement  ha.  been  made.  And  even 
more  will  be  made. 

ThM.  I.  a  lot  of  difference  In  talking  about 
wmethlng  and  Melng  thing.  In  place,  exist- 
ing a  fact.  The  presence  of  dependable 
water  .torage  ha.  meant  a  great  deal  to 
many  people.  Such  water  storage  In  recent 
low-molature  year,  has  been  ot  giwat  value. 
But  there  are  .till  other  ramlflcaaon.. 
We  do  not  beUere  any  r»lly  .yitematlc 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  develop  the 
water  potential  ot  wme  ot  theM  reservoirs. 
Rest  .Mured,  .uch  attempu  will  be  made. 
Beat  auured  that  auch  attempt,  will  alK) 
bear  fruit. 

Then  there  la  the  recreaUonal  aapect  to 
consider.  For  a  large  number  of  people,  ad- 
ditional plaCM  for  wholMome  outdoor  rec- 
reation are  provided.  Here  too.  we  believe 
the  .urlace  ha.  only  been  Kratched.  A. 
population  IncreaMS.  a.  preMure  mount,  for 
such  area.,  we  believe  they  wlU  even  further 
demonstrate  their  worth. 

And  finaUy.  and  perhapa  moat  Important 
of  all.  land  and  water  have  been  conwrved. 
Land  above  the  retenUon  structurea  ha. 
been  placed  under  vegeUtlve  controls. 
Th*  structure.  themMlvM  have  held  back 
sBlllMliil  runoff  and  the  water  U  held  and 
oootrollnl  on  the  land.  Coll  remain.  In 
place.  It  1.  not  cut  by  the  water  and  carried 
away,  lost  to  everyone. 

There  are  .tUl  rtructure.  remaining  In 
the  varlou.  district..  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other, these  rttM  have  not  been  cleared. 
In  our  relaUvely  abort  experience,  we  can 
Me  already  some  of  the  dividend,  this  pro- 
gram ha.  yielded.  In  time.  It  .hould  and 
wlU  yield  even  more.  It  1.  to  be  hoped  they 
wlU  be  cleared  »on  and  the  over-all  pro- 
gram, can  be  completed. 

Then  the  SOU  Oonaervatlon  Service,  the 
local  board  members,  the  landowner.  In- 
volvKl  can  look  back  on  a  Job  w.U  done. 
They  can  know  they  have  truly  had  a  part 
In  Mcnethlng  that  has  changed  and  Improved 
the  face  of  the  land.  They  can  know  that 
thla  state,  thl.  county.  U  better  tor  what 
they  have  done. 


Tke  Twit  Uiy  of  Kauas  Hewspaperaom 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KAKBAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesdav.  February  H.  f**'' 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kansas  has 
always  ranked  high  among  the  SUles  of 
this  Union  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  prominent  citizens  It  has  contributed. 
We  are  especially  proud  of  the  ouUtand- 
Ing  women  our  Stale  has  produced.  One 
whose  UlenU  and  gracious  ways  con- 
tinue to  capture  the  hearts  of  all.  Mrs 
Mamie  Boyd,  of  Mankato,  Kans.,  can  be 
found  any  day  busily  attending  to  the 
duUes  of  her  newspaper  profession.  A 
young  90  years  of  age.  she  can  find  no 
time  to  "take  It  easy." 

In  addition  to  her  many  accomplish- 
ments in  the  joumallsUc  field,  as  told  in 
the  following  editorial  from  the  February 
13  issue  of  the  Topeka  Dally  Capitol,  she 
has  always  found  time  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  political  and  benevolent  activ- 
ities and  organizations,  and  to  help  pro- 
mote the  InteresU  of  her  community  and 
SUte  at  every  opportunity. 


In  1965  she  was  selected  Kansas' 
"Mother  of  the  Year '  and  later  competed 
for  the  national  honor  lirNew  York. 

Yes.  Kansas  is  proUd  of  "Mother 
Mamie."  and  I  am  sure  no  one  would 
deny  us  this  pleasure.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  the  article  for  all  to  enjoy: 

HONOa    TO    DOWACEX    QOXXH 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Mamie 
Boyd  of  Mankato.  bowing  to  the  newspaper 
editor  and  one-time  candidate  for  governor 
who  cited  her  for  Journalistic  merit  at 
Lawrence  recently,  noted  that  hi.  father,  th. 
late  Clyde  M.  Heed  Sr.,  wUtor.  gov.mor  and 
VS.  Senator,  was  .1«>  one  ol  her  oontem- 
porarle.. 

Fact  1..  commented  the  BO-year-old 
dowager  of  Kanaaa*  beat  known  newspaper 
family,  she  hM  grown  up  with  Kansas  which 
w«s  only  a  teen-ager  when  they  flrat  met. 
The  former  Mamie  Alexandw.  bom  near 
Humboldt  and  daughter  of  a  newapaper- 
man.  married  Frank  W.  Boyd  In  1908.  pub- 
lisher ot  the  PhllUpaburg  Review  until  hU 
death  In   1947. 

The  Boyd  men  made  It  possible  for  her  to 
qualify  tor  the  WUllam  Allen  White  Foun- 
dation citation,  declared  their  mother  and 
grandmother,  since  they  sUyed  home  and 
put  out  their  newspaper,  while  she  wa.  dele- 
gated to  repreMnt  them  at  editorial  confer- 
ence, and  public  meeting..  Her  Kjn..  McOlll 
(Huck)  Boyd  of  Phllllp.burg.  on.  Um.  B.- 
pubUcan  candidate  tor  governor,  and  Frank 
(Bu.)  Boyd  ot  Mankato.  former  K-SUte 
baaketball  great,  grinned  at  their  mother'. 
aalUea.  For  Mamie  Boyd  ha.  been  an  active 
newapaperwoman  all  her  working  days. 

She  »tlU  wrltee  tor  the  Jewell  County  Rec- 
ord She  drive,  her  own  motorcar,  although 
ahe  conf eMed  she  conflnes  her  do-lt-herMlf 
traveU  to  Mankato  and  ha.  for  thrM  yeara. 
And  she  sUU  servM  as  the  Boyd  famllys 
omcUl  delegaW.  as  sh.  did  at  Lawrence. 

On  another  occasion.  Mrs.  Boyd  moved 
Into  the  front  row  ot  an  audience  at  AbUene 
when  Dwlght  Elsenhower  wa.  to  dedlMte 
a  part  ot  the  KUenhower  memorial.  She 
knitted  complacenUy  a.  Secret  Service  oper- 
atlvea  strung  ropes  behind  which  spectator. 
were  to  sit  to  Inmre  Mtety  of  the  President. 
Mr..  Boyd  was  weU  beyond  the  line.  No 
one  expected  her  to  move,  not  even  the  Se- 
cret Service.  The  ropes  reerved  precipi- 
tately outward  for  the  »le  purpoM  of  ac- 
commodating the  flrat  lady  ot  Kanus  news- 
paperdom. 

Poised  for  AdioB 
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In  the  youth  of  America  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  values  of  physical  fitness. 

The  affair  was  hosted  by  former  New 
York  Giant  football  s«r,  Al  DeRogatis, 
now  a  Prudential  executive. 

South  Side's  team  won  the  19M  City 
League  championship  »1th  a  record  of 
7-0.  This  was  the  school's  first  unde- 
feated, untied  season  in  its  entire  his- 
tory. South  Side  was  also  co-State  sec- 
tional champion,  the  first  Newark  school 
to  win  this  distinction  In  21  years. 

In  addition,  the  team  had  the  best  de- 
fensive record  in  the  SUte.  giving  up 
only  19  points  during  the  1966  season. 

The  overall  team  record  since  1961  is 
35-8-^1.  which  is  a  tribute  to  Donato 
"Pete"  Del  Guerdo.  who  became  head 
football  coach  that  year. 

The  40-odd  team  members  were  each 
given  a  trophy  and  Prudential  presented 
a  "Poised  for  Action"  citation  to  the 
school,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached. 

I  salute  South  Side  High  and  the 
Prudential  company  for  making  these 
distinctive  and  valuable  contributions  to 
the  Newark  commuiUty. 
"Ponab  roa  Action"  Cttatioh — Pa«saKT«i 
TO  SotrrM  Smi  Hidh  School 
The  Prudential  In.iu-.nce  Company  of 
America  prewnts  Its  "Poised  for  Action" 
Citation  to  South  Side  High  School  to  recog- 
nise the  outatandlng  achlevemenu  of  Its 
championship  tootbaU  team  during  the  I»a« 
BeaM>D. 

"PoUed  for  Action"  1.  a  physical  fltnea 
program  .ponMred  by  the  Prudential  in  co- 
operation with  the  Prealdenfs  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  andthe  National  FootbaU 
League.  Its  purpoM  I.  to  instill  In  the  youth 
of  America  a  greater  awareneM  of  the  TaluM 
of  physical  fltntts. 

Prudentl.1  ulute.  the  South  Side  High 
School  football  team  for  the  high  level  of 
physical  auM..  sportananahlp.  and  team 
spirit  which  It  displayed  In  vrlnnlng  the  1B«« 
City  League  Championship. 

Oxnu.1  E.  BXAL. 
Prcrtlenl.    Hie   Prudential    Intunnce 
Co.  0/  America. 
NrwASK.  N-J..  .>onil«r»  13,  I»«7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  ROOINO,  JR. 

or  NSW  jxasKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

JIToiufav.  febniar»  20,  t>S7 
Mr  RODDJO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  home 
office  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  of  America  and  the  South  Side 
High  School  are  both  located  In  Newark 
and  In  my  congressional  district.  1  as- 
sume that  one  rarely  comes  Into  contact 
with  the  other — except  for  special  occa- 
sions. And  last  month  one  rare  and  very 
special  occasion  occurred  when  the 
Prudential  company  honored  South  Side 
High's  championship  football  team  with 
the  "Poised  for  Action"  citation. 

Poised  for  AcUon  is  a  physical  fitness 
program  sponsored  by  the  Prudential  in 
cooperation  with  the  President's  Coun- 
cU  on  Physical  Fitness  and  the  National 
Football  League,    Its  purpose  U  to  Instill 


"It  Is  Necessary"— Address  by  Coofrest- 
wemaa  Leooor  K.  SalliTaa  to  PropeUcr 
Clab  of  WaskiBftoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Mnsonax 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  itS7 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  as  rank- 
ing memlier  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  speak  to 
the  members  of  the  PropeUer  Club  of 
Washington  at  their  annual  dinner  last 
week,  held  In  the  WUlard  Hotel.  In  my 
remarks.  I  discussed  the  problems  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  which  are 
also  the  Nation's  problems,  and  they  are 
serious  ones. 

I  also  tried  to  explain  how  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  an  Inland  dty  which 
caruiot  accommodate  any  ocean-going 
shipping  would  consider  theae  problems 
Important  enough  to  the  people  1  repre- 
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KOt  to  the  Con«T«s  to  persuade  me  to 
r«x>«ta  ■  member  Uirough  »11  these  years 
oJ  the  CommlUee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  to  become  so  deeply 
concerned  over  the  status  of  our  Amert- 

can-fla«  shipping.  

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  the  great  Im- 
Bortanoe  of  merchant  shipping  capftbU- 
1»  to  national  defense.  I  am.  under 
HoaiUinous  consent.  Inserting  my  re- 
Sutabefore  the  PropeUer  Club  of 
Washington  in  the  Appendix  of  the  R»c- 
oaD  with  the  hope  that  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portunity lo  read  of  the  alarming  sltua- 
Son  which  has  been  permitted  lo  de»elop 
on  Uie  high  seas; 

SmcB  ST  Concn^suroM*!"  LMOHO«  K.  8WL- 
u^AX.  D.MOcm*T.  o»  MiMoimi.  »T  tot  AJt- 
jniAi.    Dimna    or     p»ornxi«    Clot     or 

WnXAXSHOTXL 

I  slwna  enjoy  being  «  guert  «t  lb«M  •!- 
fattJI^but  UnUgbt  you  mre  making  m«  ilng 
for  mj  .upper— and  1  muit  •dmlt  Uist  In  this 
IZ^lc.  iHjo,  Uist.  too.  Sp«ch-m.klng  u 
luuiUy  mor.  wort  tHim  tun.  bKaui.  of  Ihe 
.radj  which  muat  go  Into  the  prepur.tlon 
M  cam>  rMnartB.  but  In  Ihi.  m.t.nc.  I  h»»e 
been  living  for  to  many  y.«r.  with  th.  BUbJ«t 
matter  ot  oui  m«rt*ant  marine  as  a  Member 
ot  the  Committee  of  the  Houae  of  Hepreaent- 
aUTea  which  haodlea  legislation  In  this  fleld 
that  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
thl.  forum  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts 
with  you.  .^  ^ 

From  Ume  to  time.  Inttrvtlewers  have  ssk- 
ed  me  how  in  th.  world  a  woman  Member  of 
Congreas  from  the  heartund  of  the  nation 
■ot  herself  InToUed  so  deeply  In  the  Isstiea 
of  ocean  commerce  and  deep-water  shipping. 
I  UM  on  the  most  majestic  rUer  In  the  world, 
a  nver  which  bisects  America  and  U  usually 
referred  to  In  terms  of  the  •mlghtj"  ICsals- 
slppl— and  It  carries,  let  me  tell  you.  a  m»m- 
motu  amount  of  water-borne  commerce, 
but  aa  far  as  being  "deep  water"— well,  that 
isat  eiactly  what  the  Mississippi  la. 

Our  biggest  worry  around  St.  loula  Is  to 
make  It  d»ep  enough  for  the  barges  and  tows 
to  get  into  port  becauae.  while  the  channel 
Is  kept  open  by  the  Army  Inglneers.  the 
docking  areas  are  frequently  left  high  and 
dry.  3o  I  certainly  do  not  come  from  attp- 
water  territory.  _...„ 

Thus  my  membership  on   the  Committee 
•n   Merchant    Marine    and   Fisheries   would 
haew  to  be  explained  on  other   grounds,  at 
least    originally      When  I  came  to  Congress 
for  my  first  term.  It  was  not  a  year  noted 
for  sweeping  DemocraUc  gains  In  the  House; 
instesd.  1853  marked  only  the  second  time 
after  IMl  that  the  Republicans  were  able  to 
organize    the    House    and    elect   a    Speaker. 
So.  M  happens  In  such  Mtuatlons.  there  were 
not    eery    many   choice    Committee    asalgn- 
menu  for  freshmen  Democrats.     I  had  Indi- 
cated my  wlUlngneea  to  serve  without  com- 
plaint on  the  Approprlsuons  Committee  that 
year   or  IntersUU  and  IM>relgn  Commerce — 
I  waan't  going  to  be  greedy  and  Insist  on 
Ways  and  Means  right  off— but  I  ended  up  a 
rung  or  two  above  tue  page  boys,  on  a  minor 
Committee  which  had  about  as  much  hot- 
line Importance  to  mj  District  ss  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  EMCutlve 
Papers.     No.   lU   take  that  back;    the   Joint 
Committee  on  DUpoaltJon  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers would  probably  have  had  more  impor- 
tance  to  8t     LouU   because  we  have   a  very 
large  Federal  Records  Center  there,  full  of  el- 
ecuuve  papers  only  some  of  which  are  ever 
to  be  disposed  of. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  freahman  Member  of  tne 
House.  I  took  to  heart  the  late  Sam  Ray- 
btim's  advice  to  new  Representatives  that  II 
you  want  to  get  along  you  have  to  go  along. 
and  I  went  along.  Of  course.  1  bad  no  choice 
In  tne  matter— there  was  no  place  else  to  go! 
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1  •aamned  I  would  erentually  get  o«  Mer- 
chant Marine  at  tue  arrt  Wus*  of  any 
seniority,  but  In  lll»  when  I  waa  placed  on 
the  Banking  Committee.  I  was  also  kept  on 
Merchsnt  Marine  and  I  found  by  then  that  I 
enjoyed  It  and  appreciated  the  Importance 
of  the  Committee's  assignment  and  wanted 
to  itAT  on  Lt. 

All  of  which  shows  thst  the  operations  of 
the  seniority  system  In  the  Congress  are 
wonderful  to  behold.  Lack  of  «mlorlty  put 
me  on  this  Committee  orlrnally  in  1»M. 
seniority  now.  as  the  ranking  Member  of  the 
Committee.  nMkea  me  your  Valentine  In 
IMI  As  BO  often  happens  In  Congreas.  the 
more  a  Member  learns  about  Issues  which 
come  before  a  parUcular  Committee,  the 
more  of  a  partisan  one  tends  to  become  on 
those  Issues  I  dont  mean  pMtlaan  In  the 
sense  of  party  politics— most  of  ua  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
basic  Issues  of  maritime  poUcy;  but  we  are 
strong  partisans  of  a  strong  American  Hag 
merchant  marine. 

ThU  may  lead  some  people  to  tUlnk  we  are 
captlvea  of  the  ahlpplng  Induatry.  But  as 
many  of  those  here  tonight  well  know,  we 
tend  to  give  the  merchsnt  shipping  Industry 
a  bad  time  of  It  for  not  doing  more  to  spot- 
light and  dramatUe  the  needs  of  that  Indus- 
try snd  the  product  It  has  to  sell.  When- 
ever an  American  (lag  cargo  veasel  leaves  an 
American  port  leas  tUsn  full,  or  a  Uner  flying 
the  American  Hag  sails  away  from  the  D.S. 
with  empty  staterooms.  I  feel  that  some 
people  are  not  doing  their  Jobs  and  should 
be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Our  azmual  export  and  Import  water-borne 
foreign  commerce  ran  to  nearly  350  mllUons 
tons  in  tne  most  recent  year  for  which  we 
have  completed  Bgurea— IIWS— or  more  than 
g30  billions,  not  counting  Great  lAltaa 
shipping.  American  flag  ships  carried  a 
puny  8  percent  of  that,  even  Including  the 
cargoes  which,  by  law.  have  to  go  In  Amer- 
ican bottom*  under  the  Ptweign  Aid 
programs. 

Conalderlng  that  American  ships  are  the 
safest  and   the   most   reliable,   operated   By 
well-paid     American     seamen,     keeping     to 
schedule  with  remarkable  faithfulness,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  the  relM  are  file 
jowie  In  nearly  aU  cases  whether  the  cargo 
movea  under  American  or  foreign  flag,  how 
can  we   possibly   eiplsln   or   excuse   a  lees- 
than-fuUy-laden  American  flag  ahlp?     Per- 
hspa  I  oversimplify— hard-headed  buslneas- 
men.  so-called,  always  lay  thst  women  ^lst 
dont  understand  such  things— but  I  say  Its 
often  a  case  of  poor  salesmanship  and  lack 
of  husUe.     I  l«»e  talked  to  many  American 
exporters  aHB  Importers,  and  few  of  them 
are  even  aware  of  how  their  cargoes  move. 
No  one  has  made   a  ttrong  enough   repre- 
sentaUon  to  them  to  voice  a  preference  for 
U  S    flag  slilps  In  scheduling  their  cargoes. 
One  of  the  Importers  In  my  home  city  tried 
to  do  that  and  a  lot  o(  people  in  the  busl- 
neaa  ttwught  he  was  a  Uttls  peculiar — one  of 
those    super-patrloUc    nuU    or    something. 
When  I  ssked  the  Commerce  Department  to 
furnish  him  with  some  sort  of  printed  suck- 
ers he  could  attach  to  his  orders  abroad  Indi- 
cating he  wanted  the  goods  shipped  Ameri- 
can, there  were  sU  sorts  of  high-level  con- 
ferences about   It.   but   the   Commerce   De- 
pvtment  finally  gave  up  and  said  In  effect. 
that  the   proWem  waa  a  Uttle  too  big   for 
them— that   the   General   AcoounUng   0«ce 
might  not  like  It  If  they  spent  a  few  dollars 
on  such  things.    So  we  sold  the  Idea  lo  the 
private  Unes.  which  should  luive  thought  It 
up  themselves  snywayl 

But  what  an  ordeal  my  constituent  went 
through  trying  to  get  someone  to  pay  some 
attention  to  an  Idea  to  help  tlie  American 
mercliant  marine. 

I  bad  tlie  wonderful  experience  recently  of 
sailing  to  South  America  on  one  of  our  fine. 

uje but    a    little   old   by   now— American 

Sag  Unera.     I  enjoyed  Just  about  every  min- 


ute of  It.  except  for  tl>e  time  we  spent  be- 
calmed la  14.000  feet  of  water  with  no  air 
oondlUonlng  because  one  of  the  old  boUcrs 
suffered  »  breakdown  and  had  to  be  fixed  at 
sea  But  on  the  whole  It  wss  a  fine  voyage 
and  pure  delight.  Howeeer.  one  of  the  young 
cadets  aboard  from  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy— and  I  alwaja  make  It  a  point  to 
get  to  know  the  oOcara  and  men  on  such  a 
tnp— InnocenUy  aaked  m»  why  anyone 
would  choose  to  go  to  Soutb  America  by  ship 
when  you  could  get  on  a  plane  and  be  In 
soutb  America  In  a  matur  of  hours 

People  who  liave  to  be  In  south  America  in 
a  matter  of  hours  ahould.  by  all  means,  fly; 
there  la  no  question  about  It.  But  when  a 
young  man  serving  on  s  passenger  ship  won- 
ders out  loud  why  snyone  would  choose  to 
go  by  ship,  pan  of  his  vocaUoiuU  educaUon 
has  been  badly  neglected.  I  trust  that  after 
one  voyage  himself  he  finally  had  his  an- 
,wer— there  U  abeolutely  no  better  way  In 
all  the  world  to  unwind  and  relax  and  re- 
charge your  batteries  and  enjoy  peace  and 
tranquility — even  In  rolUng  seas — than  a 
clear-the-cobwei)e  crolae  on  a  good,  aafe, 
well-run  slilp. 

And  IX  youTe  going  to  go  by  ship,  then  be 
smsrt  enough  to  go  by  the  safest  ships  afloati 
We  have  taken  action  In  the  Congress  to 
control  and  re^piUte  eosne  of  the  floeUng  fire- 
traps  which  gypalei*  out  of  American  porta 
carrying  too  many  Americana  to  fiery  deaths 
at  sea.  but  tills  la  not  to  say  that  every  paa- 
senger  ship  salUng  from  an  American  port 
meets  iimerlcan  standards  of  safety.  They 
dont.  in  a  great  many  cases.  American  flag- 
slUps  do— they  must.  The  food  might  not 
always  be  aa  exotic  est  an  American  flag  Uner. 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  Its  pure  and  whole- 
some food  and  properly  stored  and  prepared. 
It  la  only  recently  that  American  shipping 
linee  liave  mentioned  some  of  these  Tlul 
elemenu  of  superlorlly  In  their  sdvertlsing. 
I  would  mt  the  theme  hard  in  every  ad — 
these  are  the  safest  ships  afloat,  and  with  the 
beat-trained  personnel.  Sea  disaaters  are 
rare-  but  when  one  luppent.  notlUng  U  more 
horrible.  It  Is  more  than  Just  good  luck 
that  our  ships  have  bad  such  fine  records 
for  safety. 

But  unltae  something  U  done  quickly  and 
elfectlvely  to  reverwe  the  trend  which  began 
after  World  War  n.  the  great,  wonderful 
American  flag  merchant  marine  Is  going  to  be 
out  of  bosiBeaa  si>d  e«  the  asas.  The  ships 
are  fine,  but  theyre  g««lng  old.  and  were 
far  behlad  schedule  in  replacing  them.  This 
Is  not  the  fault  ot  the  shipping  Unea  alone. 
It  u  also  the  fault  of  the  people  of  the 
Cnlted  Stttea.  acting  through  *elr  Govern- 
ment. We  have  allowed  the  merchant  ma- 
rine to  slide  downhlU  to  t»e  point  now  that 
only  13  suhaldixed  new  ships  sre  scheduled 
for  oonatructlon  a  year— Instead  of  the  60 
or  more  we  should  be  building  each  year  for 
replacement  purposes  alona.  „  „    ,  . 

What  dlHerence  does  It  make?  WeU.  for 
one  thing,  we  are  breaking  the  law  In  tr^t- 
m»  the  merchant  marine  In  tills  step-chUd 
manner.  The  law  wss  written  In  1936  and 
never  repealed.  It  says  not  merely  that  It 
would  be  nice  «o  build  more  ahipa,  or  a 
good  thing,  or  desirable,  or  imporunt;  It 
Lys.  and  tueae  are  the  first  words  of  the 
law ;  "If  iJ  necessary." 

Exactly  what  doea  tue  Uw  lay  •  is  neces- 
sary"?    It  states: 

It  Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  derelopment  o«  Ite  foreign  and  doOMS- 
llc  commerce  ttiat  th«  Cnlt«J  Ststee  •bail 
have  a  merchant  marine  sumdent  to  carry 
lU  domestic  water-borne  commerce  and  a 
nibJtonliol  portion  of  Uie  water-borne  ex- 
port and  Import  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  states  "  il  wouldn't  con^der  ■  per- 
cent subatantial,  would  you?l 

It  further  etalea  that  It  Is  neteessry  for  us 
■to  provide  ahlpplng  serTlce  on  ail  routes 
SMenUal  for  malnlalnlng  the  flow  of  such 
dotneeuc  and  foreign  water-borne  oommerce 
at  aU  times"  (but  rlgbt  now.  wltb  so  much 


,rf  our  shlDOing  Uod  up  to  Vietnam— includ-  major  reflnemenU  in  cargo  handling  and 
mg  ma^ToSr  «St  irgo  ahips.  along  with  dealgn.  which  even  now.  remove  them  from 
L  foT^old  "rust-bucketi"  from  the  rMerre ™™„»i~„.. 


fleet— there  Is  serious  quertlon  whether  we 
can  hold  on  to  routes  elsewhere  which  were 
built  up  so  palnfuUy  over  tfie  years  U>  com- 
petition vrlth  every  other  maritime  nation). 

It  U  also  necessary,  according  to  the  law — 
not  merely  deairahle.  but  necessary— that  our 
merchant  marme  be  "capable  of  serving  aa  a 
naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency"  and  that  It  lie 
•owned  and  opor»t«d  under  the  United 
States  flag  by  cltlxena  of  Uie  United  States. 
InioCar  as  may  be  pracUcable,  and  be  com- 
poeed  o<  the  besl-cquippci,  »a/Mt.  and  most 
sulUlile  types  tH  veaaeU.  constructed  in  the 
United  8«ate»  and  matmed  with  a  trained 
and  eSlelsBt  dttian  personnel." 

The  lawe  aays  it  la  neccMorv  that  such 
things  be  done,  and  says  that  it  la  tlie  poHc» 
ot  the  United  States  to  foater  the  develop- 
ment and  encourage  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  merchant  marine. 

We  arent  obeying  that  Uw  now  wlien  we 
authorize  only  13  new  rtiipa  a  year.  We  are 
keeping  In  service  so  many  overage  ships- 
ships  which  should  have  been  replaced— 80 
percent  of  our  entire  merchant  fleet  is  30     __  ^ 

years  of  sge  or  older — Uiat  If  plain  old  age     can  properly  take  credit  for  these  advanced 


the  cl&sclAc&tlon  of  "conventional. 

Each  generation  ol  neV  merctiant  sblp 
embodies  progressive  advancement.  Tbe 
more  dramatic  of  theae  are  veseel  concepts 
such  as  the  Lykes  barge  carrier  and  the 
Prudential  Lash  Bhlp^very  large  Teasels 
flexibly  designed  to  carry  numbers  of  stand* 
ard  containers,  commercial  type  barges,  and 
with  roll-on  and  roll-off  features.  The  bar^ 
carrier  designed  U  built  around  conservative 
service  speed  ot  21  knots. '  But  with  alternate 
machinery,  this  type  of  vessel  can  be  pro- 
duced to  operate  at  36,  and  even  30  knots. 

The  new  challenger  class  vessels  operated 
by.  or  under  construction  (or  the  Untted 
States  Lines  provide  large  capacity  for  con- 
tainers operating  at  high  speeds  Ln  the  North 
Atlantic  service. 

American  Export/ IshrandtBcn  Lines,  work* 
Ing  with  Dnlted  Aircraft  Corporation  recently 
conducted  a  successful  demonstration  of  a 
container-helicopter  delivery  system,  fay 
which  powerful  helicopters  would  load  and 
unload  large  vessels  without  need  to  resort 
to  sboreslde  terminal  faclUUes. 

According  to  the  best  Informatton  I  can 
get,  the  private  American  marltlnw  industry 


doeant  force  them  out  of  service  soon,  the 
threat  ot  drastic  increases  in  insurance  raw* 
win  certainly  do  so.  This  threat  is  real,  as 
many  of  you  know. 

We  have  the  framework  in  our  eusUng 
maritime  poUcy.  It  takea  only  decisions  by 
Government  to  make  It  work. 

Ocean  shipping  wlU  not  disappear,  of 
couree— Just  our  ships.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  lock  the  technological  skill  to  buUd 
faater.  better,  more  competlUve  ships — Just 
that  we  don't  see  any  value  to  doing  so. 

As  a  woman  who  keeps  house  and.  except 
for  cooking,  tlnds  most  erf  the  chores  dyll 
and  tiresome.  I  was  interested  in  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  describing  how 
electronic  wixordry  wlU  transform  life  In 
tomorrowB  homes.  It  predlct*d  that  sonic 
cleaning  devices  and  air  Altering  systems  wlU 
banish  dirt  and  Just  about  eliminate  dust- 
ing, scrubbing,  and  vacuuming.  Combina- 
tion freeBer-microwave  ovens  will  make  food 
preparation  even  simpler  than  it  is  now. 
Olabwoahing  wUl  be  a  thing  of  the  post; 
since  disposable  dishes   wlU   be  made  from 


concepts. 

The  fact  of  their  development  negates  the 
image  of  a  backward  industry  resting  on  lt« 
laurels  while  being  spoon-fed  doses  of  Gov- 
eminent  subsidy. 

Through  the  Insistence  of  our  Committee 
and  Its  former  Chairman,  the  late  Herbert 
Bonner,  the  Government  lotA  the  initiative 
with  the  development  of  the  Nuclear  Ship 
N.S.  Savannah,  and  rightly  so.  with  iha 
myriad  of  unknown  factors  and  the  large 
development  coeta  Involved- 

But  now.  when  the  Savannah  bos  shown 
herself  as  a  feasible  tool  oC  tronsportaUon. 
she  la  about  to  be  laid  up.  This  proposed 
action  Is  coming  at  a  time  when  one  major 
operator  is  ready  to  invest  large  sums  of  Its 
own  money  to  prove  its  faith  In  the  future 
of  nuclear  power  In  commercial  water  trans- 
portation and  when  most  American  steam- 
ship operators  are  expressing  great  Interest 
In  the  potentialities  of  nuclear  power  in  mer- 
chant ships  of  advanced  design. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  things.  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  makes  more  senae  from   the 


time  if  It  is  inconvenient  foa-  it  to  do  so.  or 
less  profitable,  or  poUtically  embarrassing  to 
!t  at  home,  or  puts  that  naUon  in  an  unten- 
able poeltlon  with  a  feared  enemy.  After 
aU.  when  DeOauUe  kicks  our  NATO  troops 
out  of  France  and  consistently  saps  away  our 
gold  as  a  way  of  proving  to  ua  that  Prance 
doesn't  need  us  right  now  and  intends  to  go 
it  alone  against  or  awhile,  anyway,  and  when 
India,  which  we  ore  feeding,  denounces  our 
activities  In  Vietnam;  and  other  countries 
let  us  know  so  clearly  from  time  to  time  that 
whUe  thtir  problems  should  be  our  prob- 
lems, OUT  problem*  are  our  problems  only— 
not  theirs — we  should  know  by  now  thst,  for 
the  long  push,  our  real  security  lies  as  much 
in  our  efforts  as  in  any  collective  efforts,  and 
perhaps  more  so. 

I  am  no  euper-nationallst 'isolationist — 
far  from  it.  But  Just  aa  I  think  the  time  U 
not  yet  when  we  can  dismantle  our  Annies 
and  Navies  and  Air  Force  Just  because  there 
is  a  VJi.  in  existence,  so  also  I  think  the  time 
Is  not  yet.  and  may  never  come,  when  we  can 
safely  depend  upon  Norway  and  Panama  and 
BrlUln  and  Italy  and  Greece  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  provide  us  with  the  merchant 
shipping  we  may  need  whenever,  and  under 
whatever  circumstances,  we  may  need  It.  But 
If  we  disregard  the  necessities  as  spelled  out 
m  our  merchant  marine  Uw— that's  exactly 
the  apot  we  will  be  in. 
Thank  you. 


Aato  Sftfety  SCuaar^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 

or  vmonti* 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2t,  1967 
Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
one  who  was  Involved,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  In  the  development  of 
the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966.  I  have 
been  Inurested.  naturally.  In  flr«t.  the 


^ motor  vehicle  standards  announced  by 

powdered  plastic  for  each  meal  by  a  machine      Government's  standpoint  to  support  the  prl-      ^^  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  and. 
right  In  the  kitchen.    Permanent-press  cloth-      vate  merchant  marine  a*  on  Important  part     ^^^^jj^j    ^hg   public   acceptance  of   thOse 


Ing  will  do  away  with  Ironing, 

Fascinating!  And  yet  with  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  t«chnology  today,  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  none  of  us  really  doubts  that 
these  marvels,  or  others  of  similar  import, 
will  come  to  poss  In  the  liext  few  decades. 

We  have  the  know-how  and  we  are  exercis- 
ing It  in  all  ospecu  of  American  life,  includ- 
ing the  frequently  maligned  maritime  In- 
dustry. 

I  get  a  Utile  Impatient  when  I  hear  people 
in  high  places  who  should  know  better  refer 
to  backwardness  In  the  maritime  fleld. 

One  of  our  staff  members  attended  a 
briefing  given  by  high  ranking  officer*  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  concerning  the  proposed 
Department  of  Defense  Fast  Deployment 
Logistics  Ship  Project,  which  they  refer  to  as 
FDL.  The  briefing  officer  projected  a  chart 
on  a  screen  which  purported  to  ahow  the 
much  quicker  travel  time  by  an  FDL  ahlp 
from  a  point  in  the  United  States  to  a  trouble 
spot  overseas,  compared  with  a  "conven- 
tional" 30-knot  merchant  ship. 

When  questioned  aa  to  what  kind  of  "con- 
ventional" merchant  ship  he  was  referring 
to.  he  said  he  wss  speaking  of  the  types  of 
merchant  ships  which  would  be  newly  con- 
structed in  the  time  frame  of  the  1970's. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  very  few.  if 
any.  American  liner  oompanles  today  are 
operating  or  designing  new  ships  that  are 
not  capable  of  sustained  cruising  at  8p««ds 
of  20  knots  or  more.  The  newer  veasels  em- 
ploy a  high  degree  of  automation  and  oth«r 


of  our  national  economy  and  national 
curlty  as  contemplated — as  required — by  the 
Merchant  Uarlne  Act  of  1030.  aa  contrasted 
with  the  proposal  for  100  percent  subsidisa- 
tion of  a  relatively  small  number  of  extrava- 
gantly expensive  floating  worehotiaes,  tile  loea 
of  any  one  of  which  would  perhaps  im- 
moblllae  an  entire  mlliUry  campaign. 

If  the  Department  of  £>efense  wonts  logis- 
tics speed,  they  can  get  It  in  new  merchant 
ahlps.  OS  It  always  has  In  the  past. 

If  It  wants  cargo  handling  capability.  It 
con  get  it  In  new  merchant  ships,  as  It  al- 
ways has  in  the  past. 

If  it  wants  flexibility,  which  would  include 
over  the  beach  or  roll-on,  roll-off  capability, 
It  can  get  It  in  new  merchant  ahlps — the 
design  pooslblllUes  ore  endless. 

And  It  can  get  these  things  for  considerably 
less  profitable,  or  politically  embarrassing  to 
solutions. 


standartls.  Aa  a  supporter  of  the  bill 
establishing  the  agency.  It  was  gratify- 
ing, therefore,  to  note  recently  favorable 
comment  on  the  automobile  safety 
standartls  In  a  February  3,  1967.  edi- 
torial, carried  by  the  Charlottesville.  Va.. 
Dally  Progress.  In  the  assessment  of 
the  Daily  Progress,  the  requirements  are 
reasonable  and  "will  provide  more  pro- 
tection for  the  public."  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  this  body,  who 
share  my  own  deep  interest  in  reducing 
the  present  traffic  toll  in  our  country, 
I  place  the  editorial  from  the  Dally 
Progress  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao: 
Atno  Sirrrr  SxAiroAare 
Federal  sundards  for  vehicle  safety  as  an- 
nounced    by     the     National     Traffic     Safety 


The  fact  that  we  can  do  th«^  things  by     Agency  Tue«lay  will  produce  some  alarm  in 

"  Detroit,  which  la  underatandably  nervous 
atx>ut  the  whole  thing-  Tbe  atandarda  repre- 
sented what  appear*  to  t>e  a  rather  fair  com- 
promise tmth  in  what  Is  required  and  In  time 
allowed  to  do  the  Job. 

The  automobile  manufacturers  should  be 
able  to  meet  the  standards  by  the  Jan.  1. 
1008  deadline,  for  most  of  the  devices  and 
safety  features  are  already  widely  in  uae  and 
most  of  them  are  on  a  great  many  can  that 
are  being  sold  now.  We  do  not  beUeve  De- 
troit has  anything  to  fear  if  It  makes  an  hon- 
est and  conacientlous  effort  to  comply  with 


building  up  our  merchant  marine  is  only  half 
the  story:  to  me  the  moat  Important  a^iect 
of  it  U  that,  in  keeping  with  national  defense 
and  naUonal  goats,  we  must  do  these  things. 
In  the  words  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  do  them.  Wa  have 
not  repealed  that  law,  except  through 
neglect. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  Nation  made 
dependent — ever — on  the  willingness  of  any 
other  nation's  shipping  to  serve  our  needs  in 
Matt  ot  peril.  We  cannot  depend  upon  any 
other  nation  to  do  anything  /or  us  at  mny 


ATI8 

Sl«^ Jt«>  to  ao  too  macB  Ui  «oo  •»««  • 
"^Si«,  !•  Uttl.  doobt  that  a>m  ^T.'^IZ 
SrPSSi!.  Bo.  mucto  ot  ooun.  rein«Ja»  to 
""OTTrf  tb.  miulwiMBt.  1.  —t  Mt.  111. 
^;pL\Tfrjr^  two  lu  tb.  t™t  ^d 

^SouW  haV.  tJ«t  pnwctlon  Mfor.  uiy- 
ooTd**.  I'M  probl«n  now  b«om«  on.  of 
SJuS^g  the  p'ilbl.c  «Ji»  '^^  ~'„S^ 
__,«ni  of  toe  bow  ihort  •.  firip.  Unlor- 
SSSTtbl.  U  not  »m«biB«  '^*  °!fj! 
^dMMl.  Htbougb  progra.  c»jr  b.  tMd. 
wttb  oontnniJng  .dnciuon.  ^„,m.- 

t^^Tuid  <loor  IceM.  <>.tt=  pmddtof  topro- 
^et  snlnn  protniaoM,  lmpro»«l  wlnn- 
SSm  wlpm,  pr««:tl<jn  In  cm*  of  boik. 
SSoi.SdTlU^OT»l  of  bright  m.t.1  lb»t 
c»n  reflect  Into  tb«  drl».r-i  ey«». 

Hotblng  WM  MJd  »t  tbU  tun.  ibout  rt»nd. 

.Ulon  of  bwOrmui  on  .~u  to  prot«rt  rldm 
Jrom  n«k  InJurtM.  It  U  tTptcua  bow.v« 
tSr  tb.  F>v.rnm.nt  will  .hortly  announe. 
iTntan^  .tandanU  lor  tlr-.  T^»  pr».nt 
.londwds  call  tor  .bolUiblnj  .pmn.r  bub 
J,[i  Vnd  otb«  wb..l  protruElon.  that  could 
rip  a  p«»etrt«ni  I.g  to  pl«:«.  ^  .  .k. 

TO.>ubllc  will  b.  lnt«Mt«l  m  what  th. 
n.w  »f.tj  I«tar«  wiu  cort  for  you  naj  b« 
lut  tb.  public  will  p.y  tb.  blU.  Th.  rtand- 
Irt.  wUl  .ad  about  KSfl  to  19«8  car  <=«»  but 
It  K  bopnl  th.  Industry  will  attwnpt  «>,5oW 

r.mMnb.rwl  some  of  thcM  t.aturM  are  atand- 
aid  now  on  can  and  that  othOT  reprMent 
only  r.plac.ni.nt  or  rellnement  of  feature, 
already  onran  or  available  ai  optional  extra*. 
It  vUl  be  many  yan  betora  tb.  larg. 
majority  "t  car.  on  Uie  road  wlU  b.  equlppMl 
with  all  the  new  requlremMiui,  but  at  leMt  a 
.tart  la  being  made  Wortlng  tofitbw  In 
undetatandlng  and  coopCTatlon.  th.  puhUc 
<ha  automobile  Industry  and  the  Oorerament 
can  ma»e  a  .Ignlfleant  contribution  toward 
re«aclng  th.  natlon-a  trtchtful  daatn  toU  on 
Mnttt  asd  bicbwaya. 
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tag  of  eroy  fMBfly.  It  b  "«5  impratont 
Uiat  the  aantmamt  tanSuuj  imtm 
this  priee  rtae  to  Uetermtoe  B  •<»»»«;- 
propHate  Govenunent  action  la  JoeUMO. 
I  therefore,  fully  Bupport  the  actlcBi 
being  taken  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  outlined  In  the»e  articlM.  to 
ooDdder  the  advliaMUty  of  poeslble 
jneaaura  toroU  back  the  gaaoUne  prices, 
including  the  dealrabUlty  of  Increasing 
the  oil  Import  quota*  and  taking  other 
stepe  to  eitpand  the  supply. 

The  articles  follow: 
[l^om  the  Wall  Straet  Journal.  F.b.  SO.  l»ffJ1 
XirTaaioa  AoancT  CowamamiMi;  Srwrt  To  Rou. 
BacK  Onaouwa  Paid  Boom — TOf  Otti- 
— ..■  Ihw.  ToooB  AJraoiCM  Wooui  I«- 
citTDE  HicRia  On.  InFort  WJOiaa 
WaaHDioKm.— lnt«1ac     Dei»rtm«it    ofll- 
elala  ara  aartoaaly  oonaldwlng  a  broad  array 
<tf  m«nT«  to  r«n  bM»  racnt  giaolln.  prto. 
Iiiilill--  Indudlnc  MrtJ  and  abaip  touea... 
In  oU  Import  quotas. 

U  pwwuiMlon  and  "appeal,  to  patrlotJMn 
f»U  a  high  o«ctol  Mid.  "tb.  olbar  thing  that 
can  b<  done  la  to  Inoreae.  the  mpply."  Be- 
aldn  mrtaml  m«hod.  of  allowing  ImiM.ed 
Unpoeta  of  cbmper  foreign  0*1.  h.  »ld,  the 
deoartmmt  could  expand  the  supply  by  per- 
mitting gp»I«r  production  oo  public  land, 
and  oSabora  flalda.  .. 

OU  «mpany  olBidala  giaiaaUy  wwant 
available  or  docUoed  to  ooenroent  on  th.  In- 
tmlor  Departraenf.  report«l  d.Uberatlona. 
Stanley  It^rami.  prMldent  of  Phillip.  Prtre- 
l«um  C».,  whlob  wa«  a  IMdM  In  the  prlo.  In- 
cmaaa.  »ld-  Th.  Oouemment  JuetlBed  the 
otl-lmport  control  program  aa  .««itlal  to  In- 
jun a  bMlthy  <al  producing  Induatry  in  oaae 
of  war.  Thl.  cartalnly  would  appMT  to  be  a 
nrr  Inapprtipriat.  llm.  for  th«  mnui  Oov- 
JStmTto  toy  wim  KKh  an  eawntlal  a.- 
f«Me  iimaram." 

Th.  tougb  talk  iroen  top  tatcrlor  offlclal. 
—preMhU  a  drclalon  to  oyarrtda  obJKtlona 
c<  lower-le^el  aldM  who  ara  laW  »o  ba  In- 
duatry orl.nt«l"  and  not  IneUaad  to  tamper 
wlttk  Import  rol^ 

Tb*  .t-*  paopla  argov,  among  other  things. 
that  rmtalng  Import  quotas  oould  hurt  rtnallia- 
Independent  VS.  laoduiws  and  reflner.  while 
aiding  many  ol  the  malor  domMOc  produc- 
BB  w1>o  atao  hav.  .itmalv.  o»er»e«s  crude 
oU '  nroductloB  fadlltlw.  But  this  appears 
to  te  a  cbane*  higher  oJBclals  are  wUUng 
to  take  for  the  take  of  prlo.  stabaity. 

Signaling  an  m>.»pect«l  wllllngnasa  to  rlak 
a  BoUUcally  hazaido™  IntMisineaUon  of 
tjuJTwar  of  nerrea  with  the  mdustry,  offi- 
cials aketoh«**>ur  Bptatc  .bcrt-t«rm  mo»e« 
and  soma  l«igar-run  actions  that  they  oould 
IMalMy  take  vilses  the  oanpanlea  at  least 
oartiaUy  back  oB  from  their  Increases.  In- 
-    -  to  raise  r.taU  prices  by  one  cent  a 


cbangad.  tbay  dWat  InteBd  »  buaeae.  tbelr 
prtc-  At  taM  rspart  ««  th.  «<*•«"•• 
omransa*  man  MM.  BBBble  was  stlU  bold- 
bg  (be  aid  prla*  Bos  "ai^  "•  »are  no  raa- 
KB  to  (blab  (bey  wOi  te  atbervtaa.-  More- 
oeef  b,  oak),  norida.  Ifcetb  OarcUna.  South 
CarOUna,  atabasa  and  Oaargla.  be  said,  many 
dealo*  of  Tartooa  eonpanlaa  bars  either 
roUad  back  Ibrtr  prieas  m  not  raised  them 
In  the  first  place.  ^    ^  .  ... 

In  Houston  Humbl.  OU  uld  It  bad  told 
th.  Intwlor  Department  that  the  company 
"bad  made  no  dedrton  at  that  particular 
tune  to  Uicreas.  gasolln.  prices  but  tb.  com- 
pany mad.  no  commitment  >a  to  action  in 
tt.  Unmedlate  or  loog-range  tuture." 

Perhaps  a.  Unportant  u  the  posted  price 
lncr««e..  ofllclals  .aid.  1.  that  reflnera  gen- 
erally have  rtopp«l  chipping  Ui  to  help  local 
d»lJni  in  "^rwar..-  The  lack  o  ttbl, 
support,  they  reason.  wUl  moke  ac1«^_">»'' 
lonrand  hard  befor.  cutting  price.  ^.Inet 
competition  una  lenda  strength  to  the  cur- 
rent price  rise. 

This  complicate,  the  wbol.  price  picture 
oOdals  .ay.  and  they  concede  they  aren  t 
.ur.  bow  th.lr  apparant  goal  of  a  reflnery- 
l.,.l  rollback  oould  be  handled  nnoothly. 
as  many  wholesalers  are  owned  by  reflners. 
B«aus.  of  this,  too.  they  wlUnat..  th.  re- 
?:^ould  gat  half  th.  b^jflt  otJ-J  P'l" 
InerMs.  snd  indspendMit  Jobber,  and  dealers 
would  get  the  other  half 


W  THI  ROCSI  OP  BBPBXSBKTATIVB8 

rventoy,  February  21,  Itt? 
Ur  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert 
Into  the  Rscoaii  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  one  from  the  New 
York  Tlmea  concerning  the  recent  In- 
crease In  gasoline  prices. 

Although  I  undersUnd  the  Increase 
bag  alTcady  been  effected  generally  east 
at  tbe  Rockies,  I  think  It  Is  algnlfleant 
that  It  has  not  yet  been  placed  In  effect 
Jn  the  Bt*  southern  SUtes  or  Ohio,  and 
at  least  one  major  firm  has  yet  to  an- 
nounce any  price  change.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  raises  a  seriotis  question  as  to 
whether  the  price  Increase  Is  reaUy  war- 
ranted, especially  at  this  time  when  auto 
sales  are  lagglnc  and  steel  buying  Is  fall- 
ing 00  Certainly  with  the  Impact  that 
gaaoUne  prtoea  ha»e  on  the  coat  of  Uv- 


AU  tbe  stepa  oould  b.  a«rtKl.  they  hlnt«l 
sOOBgly.  U  the  refiners  would  r^dnd  th.lr 
cas-eent  Miar.  at  th.  Increase  while  permit- 
ting harder-pressed  wbol<»l.ia,  or  )o6b«a. 
to  kee*  tbe*  0  3S-cent  shsre  snd  service  sta- 
Uoowraors  to  rstaln  their  0.«0-cent  por- 
tion    Th.  fuU  Increase,  omclals  said,  would 
coat  the  public  SISO  mlllloo  a  year. 
wo  "aasD  saciBxoKs"  tkt 
Wbettui  the  Oovwnment  wUl  ultimately 
re«>rt    to    allowing    Unport    IncreasM    and 
whether   they  could  be  liable  enough   to 
■way    th.    mdustry    la    stul    »«T   muob    In 
doubv  with  th.  "hard  d«:lslons"  yrt  to  b« 
mad.       Oormiment    offldals    harbor    tome 
hope  that  the  prlc  Increase  will  "fall  erf  lu 
own  Wright"  b«au».  th.  Mggest  company- 
Humble  Oil  *  RefinUig  Co.,  th.  Mjor  do- 
meatlc  unit  of  Standard  OU  Oo.  (W.W  Jer- 
sey)—hasnt  yet  gone  along  wltb  tbe  m- 


WhU.  Humhl.  basnt  made  any  promHes. 
interior  offlcuu.  say  Its  top  ,«~<™"'r,,"i* 
tboB    last    week    that    -unlses    coadlUoos 


If  any  direct  action  is  Uken.  the  first  step 
almost  sureV-ould  be  to  start  "-king  "« 
of  Ss  Defenui  Depsrtmenfs  authority  to 
toJS^  3O0OO  bJrJl.  a  day  of  p.trol.um 
^«'°;X.ls  said.  Tbl.  '«^ority  ^. 
bSn  going  unowd  to  syold  M!gra»atlng  to. 
Ss  Sance-ot-paymeot.  deficit,  which  i«- 
Slf.s^!^?ore.,^«  acqulruig  m«a  dollar, 
than  they  return  In  all  tran»u:tlon.. 

The  meat  logical  way  <o  "InsUtuU  th  . 
quota.  oOcl.1.  contend,  would  be  W  «^d  It 
„  the  M.OOO  barrels  s  day  ll"""!, "  ^7  -n 
!2«tlr.iM     This  would  have  to  be  done  on 

FH^S.rSS.-ri^'-n.^'Tumre 

they    added,    which    operate,    la    the    WMt 
COMt"ea  wh«.  th.  currwit  round  of  prlc. 

lncrea««  hasn-t  been  sppU«l. ^^ 

Whll.  th.  Pentsgon  quotas  coyer  all  sOTts 
of^SoSum  products,  ofllclals  «"<•»'' 
thin»  they  would  wort  out  ways  to  assure 
SS^ei'^Se  mcre-e  would  ^^^^-%Z 
gasoline.  Caribbean  area  «?"'"^,~^, 
Jrovlde  enough  gaaoUn.  "l'"'^"y,.«'^^ 

S^  Sts."-"^-"^--^^- 

^Ofllclals  decided  to  <=»"»^'«!f*,>^*  .fl?: 
™^  a.  a  threat,  saying  Instead  that  since 
^mdustry  find,  the  K«°»°5 /"S?^"^; 
Ited  enough  to  support  a  higher  Prtce.  "» 
a^roori^  tor  the  Government  to  use  ellst- 
S?  CSsm  to  bolster  the  supply  and  thus 
S^p'^SThTprice  Uiflauon.  «on.  of  tb^^; 
«bl.  moT«  w.r.  dlscu»ed  at  last  weet. 
m«Ung.  with  oil  industry  iTOd.rs  offlcl.  s 
SS  on  the  ground  that  "^'  -"""fyj, '! 
rJie  that  such  rtep.  are  poMlble  If  they 
had  wanted  to  make  threats.  <»>•  °«<*'i  "i^ 
Tt  would  have  b^npoeslbl.  to  bring  up    tax 

consideration."     H.  didn't  elaborate. 

Tbe  second  most  Ukely  '^'■°^}^^^{ 
would  be  to  approve  a  request  niade  lj«  tall 
by  Commonw«ltb  Oil  Beflnlng  Corp.  In 
Z^  RICO  tor  «.  '-P<-^,»"«*;r.^' "^ 
14.000  or  16.000  barrel,  a  day.  .r^,^";  ""  °! 
«t«:Uv..  oBlclal.  Mid.  U»y  would  still  hav.  to 
S  MUi«l  It  would  m«an  a  n.t  mcrMs.  In 
imports  of  gsMUne:  total  P«>duct  Imports  rf 
^S?  eomp«Qlirw«ild  have  «o  be  reduced 
to  B«k«  nam  J«r  ' -—«•. 


Ofllclals  said  other  poeslbl.  st.p.,  tl««^ 
not  nKe«amy  Ui  th.  ord«r  th.y  -^^^J" 
spplled.  include  ralsUig  tbs  Mtlmat.  oj  total 
doii-tlo  production,  in  this  way  the 
formula  limiting  Unport.  to  lJ.a%  ol  the 
0.8  market  would  automaOcally  allow  a  more 
generous  flow  of  foreign  oU.  "Som.  of  tb. 
compsnles  view  th.  market  demand  as  higher 

than  we  did,"  an  oBlclal  said.  

Oranltog  HeM  OU  &  ChMtUcal  Corp.,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J..  permission  to  Unport  from  s  new 
refinery  In  the  VUgln  IsUnd.  Is  being  con- 
sidered, too.  While  It  Isn't  .ure  how  soon 
Hess  would  be  ready  to  act,  ofllclals  said,  such 
a  step  would  hav.  th.  ertra  advantage  of  Ml- 
larglng  volume  of  a  company  reputwl  to  b. 
"a  prtc.  cutter."  Moreover,  they  addKl.  It 
wouldn't  hurt  the  balanc-of-payments  posi- 
tion because  tb.  Virgin  Islands  an  UB.  ter- 
ritory. . 

A  Canadian  plan  to  pump  large  amounu 
of  crude  directly  Into  the  key  Chicago  refin- 
ing and  consuming  area  oould  play  into  the 
Oovwnm.nt'i  hands.  Whll.  the  Impact 
would  be  far  Ui  the  future.  O.8.  n«oUalors 
might  be  more  Uicimed  to  pemUt  the  plpe- 
llne'a  oonatruoUon  at  a  Urn.  wbMi  th. 
domMtlo  mdustry  Is  rslalng  prices.  At  th. 
least.  ouUld.  observMa  r«uon.  VS.  repre- 
sentaUves,  Ui  talks  scheduled  tor  last  Priday 
but  canceled  because  of  the  price  "crtals." 
would  find  It  difficult  to  defend  the  domestic 
industry  sgaUist  a  big  Influx  of  Canadian 
crude  at  this  time. 

raasDEHTxai.  paoCLaicaTtow 
Without  encountering  any  such  diplomatic 
difficulties  the  proclamation  under  which 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  regulate.  oU  Unports 
could  b.  amendwl  by  PrMldent  John«on  U> 
permit  extra  Unports  when  VB  pricM  an 
rising.  At  prM.nt.  th.  Pr»ldenUal  procla- 
maUon  r«JuU«  th.  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  a  White  House  adjunct,  to  watch 
price  tnnds  But  officials- said  this  suggests 
nn  original  mtent  that  th.  UmlU  weren't 
designed  to  help  n.8.  companlee  raise  prices, 
perhaps  the  moat  swMplng  move  in  Its 
eventual  Impact,  some  strategUU  said,  would 
be  to  stop  restricting  oil  output  on  Federally 
controlled  lands  according  to  limits  that 
some  statM  Unpoee  on  output  under  their 
Jurisdiction. 

The  percentage  of  capacity  at  which  Texaa 
and  Louisiana  authoritlaa.  for  exampl..  aUow 
wells  to  opuate  Is  applied  by  th.  FKleral 
Oovmnment  to  wells  on  public  lands  and  oB 
thesboreeof  those  states,  officials  said.  With 
about  12%  of  VS.  oil  production  on  tbe  Fed- 
erally oontroUed  lands,  and  with  the  statM 
often  holding  output  to  a  fraction  of  poten- 
tial, officials  figure  abandoning  this  Federal 

policy  could  add  greaUy  to  supply.      

Partly  because  the  Impression  was  sptesd- 
Ing  that  the  Admlnlstntlon  waa  becoming 
"soft-  on  price  IncreasM,  and  partly  b«:aus« 
of  th.  Impact  gasoim.  pricM  have  on  the  coat 
of  UTlng,  officials  have  decided  they  must 
show  they  are  serious  about  the  current  case. 
They  also  appear  angry  that  tbe  oU  refinem 
were,  as  one  top  official  asserted,  "Just  taking 
advantage  of  aU  the  problems  we've  got" — 
Including  maMlve  military  oU  nMds  for  the 
Vietnam  war — to  put  through  a  price  incr.... 
they  "Just  didn't  n«Ml." 

OfficlaU  dte  flgurte  showing  th.  oU  Indus- 
try In  I9««  had  record  profiu  and  that 
earnings  In  th.  first  nine  months  last  yMT 
amountKl  to  a  13%  return  on  equity  mrert- 
ment.  up  almoat  steadily  from  B.6%  In  IBW. 
The  Indtistry  basw  lU  case  mostiy  on  price, 
"sagging"  since  1987,  officials  said,  which 
both  aides  spp«tr  to  sgre.  stemmwl  from 
over-expansloa  of  dotnMtic  facUlUs  after 
th.  Sues  Canal  crlsts  t«nporarUy  hampered 
Imports. 

The  basic  difference,  a  Government  man 
said  Is  that  th.  Industry  "looks  back  10 
years-  to  a  time  when  pricM  were  unusually 
tsvorable  for  It  and  the  Interior  Department 
is  "looUng  at  th.  last  few  years"  of  slsabl. 
and  rising  proflto.  Interior  odldals  said  they 
find  It  bard  to  undwstand  why  th.  Industry 


Is  nlslng  prbsa.  at  a  tUn.  of  seasonally  slack 
demand  due  to  adverse  wlhtar  drtrtng  oon- 
dlUotu  and  when  Inveniorle.  are  heavy,  two 
factors  that  usually  tend  to  depress  prlcM. 

Taking  part  In  meetings  with  major  oU 
companle.  last  week.  It  was  learned,  was 
Chairman  Gardner  Ackley  of  th.  President's 
council  of  Boonomlc  Advisers,  and  Chariee 
F.  Luce.  Undw  Secretary  of  tb.  Interior  De- 
partment. 


[From  the  New  York  Tunes,  Feb.  30.  1»«7| 

UXITB)  BT»TIS  Is  COMSmrXIKd  OiSOLIMX  IM- 

roar*   To   Cor   Pales   Blsa— Pi-an    Woou) 

SKirr  Qooras  or  Dam««  DxpsSTimrr  To 

FOaci  I-CSKT  Hoij.strw 

(By  Idwln  L.  Dale  Jr ) 

WsBHiMcTOH.  Feb.  1».— Tbe  Government  Is 
urgently  oonsldwlng  measur»  to  IncrMse 
Unports  of  gasoUns,  thus  adding  to  supply 
and  helping  to  roll  back  tb.  rtsoent  cent-a- 
gauon  price  Increase.  ,  ^  _, 

The  Administration,  through  the  Interior 
Department  has  publicly  objMtwl  to  the 
price  Increase  and  appealed  for  a  roUback. 
Now  It  I.  considering  action. 

The  Increase  was  announced  by  all  but  one 
of  the  major  oU  oompanlM,  th.  .xcptloa 
being  Humbl.  OU  and  Refining  Company. 
It  sppUes  east  ol  the  Bockles.  According  to 
informsllon  reaching  the  Government,  th. 
IncrMse  bss  taken  ellect  at  gasolUie  stations 
Ui  most  of  th.  t.rrttDry  concerned,  exceptions 
being  Bv.  southMstem  States  and  Ohio. 

AlXOCATIOir    OF    OtJOTS 

Interior  Department  ofllclals  disclosed  to- 
day that  th.  addition  to  gasolUie  euppUM 
now  being  oonslderwl  Uivolved  allocating  to 
private  Importers  the  Defense  Department^ 
QUOts  now  unused,  lor  the  Unport  of  refined 
products  This  would  be  Umlted  to  Unports 
of  gasoline.  , 

All  Unports  of  cruds  oU  and  reflnwl  prod- 
ucta  hav.  bMn  controUKl  by  quotas  since 
1»«7  Ths  Dstense  Department  Is  not  using 
Its  allocation  becauae  It  has  decided  to  buy 
domestically  produced  fud  to  relieve  the 
drain  on  tb.  balance  of  International  pay- 

^Th.  amount  Uivolved  In  shlftUig  this 
quota  to  private  UnportCTS  would  not  be 
large— about  30,000  barrels  a  day  compared 
with  domestic  gasolUi.  consumption  of  ♦S 
mUllon  bart.U  s  day.  But  In  this  com- 
petltlv.  market  even  small  additions  to 
supply  might  afl«t  the  price. 

ruutiu  BicaJ(  Kova 
A  second  move  being  consld.r«l  would 
permit  Unports  of  gasoUn.  from  Puerto  Bloo 
produced  by  Commonwealth  OU  Bellntng 
Oompany.  The  reflnery  U  already  buUt  and 
th.  company  has  an  application  pending  for 
unport  of  about  16.000  barrels  of  gasoim.  a 
day. 

A  third,  and  similar,  more  would  be  to  per- 
mit Unports  at  gasoline  from  tbe  reflnary 
of  ths  Hess  OU  Company  Ui  tbe  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

The  oU  companlM.  on.  high  official  said, 
"feel  we  won't  do  anything  and  they  may 
be  mlstakwi." 

The  Oovwimient  view  Is  that  th.  price  m- 
crras.  Is  not  n«eMary  m  view  of  the  record 
profits  ol  tbe  Industry  and  m  view  of  re^ 
gasoline  price  Increasw  of  4  per  cent  In  19«6 
and  3.4  per  cent  In  l»«fl. 

The  companlee.  In  meeting  with  Govern- 
ment officUls  last  week  and  In  pubUc  state- 
ments, hsve  argued  thst  gasoline  prices 
were  depresSMl  tor  years  after  1»67  because 
of  an  excessive  production  build-up  toUow- 
Uig  the  8uei  crisis  In  1986.  Tbey  beUeve  a 
further  price  "recovery"  Is  warranted. 

Tbey  have  also  said  that  much.  If  not 
most  of  the  Increase  of  s  cent  s  gaUOD  wlU 
help  not  their  profits  but  the  profiu  of  Ui- 
dependeot  oil  Jobbere  and  gasoline  rtation 
reullers.  The  OovCTnm.nt  estimate,  that 
th.  spUt  will  average  about  80-80.  though 
It  irtll  differ  by  cocnpanlsa. 
Officials  conc«l.  that  thMS  U  some  case 
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for  Improved  profits  for  jobbere  and  retall- 
ere.  But  they  say  there  Is  no  cass  for  an 
Increase  In  price  by  th.  retlnwIM. 

Apart  from  the  three  move.  clt.d  to  per- 
mit an  aUnoet  lmm«llate  expansion  of  gaso- 
line Imports,  other,  longer-range,  move,  are 
also  being  namlnad. 

The  mort  eontiOTersUI.  and  potentially 
tb.  most  far-r«tchlng.  would  b.  to  amend 
th.  Presidential  proclamation  of  1»67  that 
Htabllshed  ths  oU  Import  control  system 
Ths  proposed  am.ndm.nt  would  permit  ad- 
justment of  tb.  Import  quotss  m  light  of 
Changs,  of  domMtic  oil  pries. 

ofTSHoas  rossiBiucrT 
Tbu  would  be  resisted  bitterly  by  Inde- 
penduit  oU  producers  and  thrir  allies  In  Con- 
gress. The  "IndependMiU" — produoere  other 
than  th.  large  companiM — have  long  been 
ths  stanchsst  supportws  of  the  oU  Import 
control  program- 

AnothM  possibility,  also  oontroyerslal, 
would  b«  to  Incrww.  production  on  tbe  off- 
shore oil  propMtie.  owned  by  the  Pedwal 
Government.  Up  to  now.  th.  Interior  De- 
partment has  kept  production  by  Its  lesseM 
on  theM  lands  In  line  with  ths  flguTM  set 
by  Texas  and  Louisiana,  the  two  states  con- 
cuned. 

Although  officials  dKllned  to  romment, 
another  poaslhlUty  for  Increasing  supply 
would  be  to  accept  a  Canadian  request  for 
permission  to  oonstruct  a  new  pipeline  for 
Canadian  oU  Into  ths  Chicago  area.  Nego- 
tiations on  this  Issue  have  been  temporarily 
suspended. 

Officials  believe  there  Is  sUU  a  good  chance 
that  the  price  mcreas.  will  be  rescinded, 
vrith  or  without  new  Government  moves. 
They  are  particularly  heartened  by  the  de- 
cision ot  Himible.  whose  10  per  cent  share 
of  the  market  U  the  largut.  not  ts  rals. 
prices. 

They  are  also  besrtened  by  ths  faUtire  of 
the  price  mcreas.  to  stand  m  soma  areas. 
psrtlctUarly  tbe  Southeast.  >v«i  New  Eng- 
land appsan  uncertain,  tbey  said. 


ne  Km Repwt:  Social  Sttmikf 

EXTESSKSI  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE    - 

or  wear  naanria 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Tuesdatr.  Febnum/  21,  19t7 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricosd,  I  In- 
clude this  weeks  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  Is  "social  security": 

Tbla  Is  JUn  Kee.  bringing  you  The  Ke.  Bt- 
port. 

Th.  Congress  Is  now  considering  a  Whit. 
Bouse  propowl  to  suthorlao  th.  most  far 
reaching  revision  of  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem since  Its  adoption  more  than  gO  years 
ago. 

Tbe  plan  offanl  by  tb.  Prwldtnt  would 
Increase  benefit  paymenu  to  retired  workere 
on  the  avemge  ot  301.  To  offset  the  In- 
creaeed  cost,  the  contributions  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  would  rise  gradually  to 
a  maximum  of  8%  cm  the  n«t  six  yeais- 
Dunng  the  same  pMlod,  th.  wage  base  on 
which  social  security  taxes  are  levied  would 
be  stepped  up  from  the  present  SS,000  to  s 
msxlmum  ot  tlO,SOO. 

In  considering  this  drastic  revision  of  tb. 
Insurance  provisions  of  the  present  law,  the 
Fuderal  Govenunent  has  two  goal.  In  mind. 
The  first  ot  thi«o  is  to  bong  monthly  pay- 
ments to  retired  worfcMs  mto  Un.  with  pras- 
ent-day  Uvlng  oosta  Tbls  Is  urgntly  aaos- 
sary  bTCSus.  price,  hav.  risen  .harply  m  th. 
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"^Itoy  retirHnent  plUM  ojwated  by  Prt»«« 
mauWrr  h»»e  ^^^o  found  It  necMMJT  to  m- 
Sm*.  Iln»ncl»l  contHbuUon.  In  order  to  in- 

"^  S^d''«o.l  ot  th.  G««nm.nt  U  to 

pr*;«n  of  Ui.  «cood  h.lf  of  lb.  '*"'"'* 
C<mturj.  There  »re  twlM  u  many  citl«" 
JSLj  over  «16  y.^  of  .«.  "'".""^ '!!! 
STriM.  »SO.    More  th»n  five  million  of  thMe 

STbelow  the  povwty  level.  Becu«  they 
have  no  proepect  of  future  employment,  their 
OTly  e«ipe  from   ml«ry  1.  «»  lncre«e  In 

toelal  ieCTiilty  peyment..  i    i,,    th« 

The  bill  now  being  oonHdered  by  the 
Hou«  way.  and  Mean.  Committee  would 
IDcreaM  minimum  benefit,  to  ""'•«''"''"' 

i^lmum  wjuld  be  tTO  a  month  for  In- 
dlTldual.  and  »10S  for  married  couple.  II 
enacted  Into  law.  theee  higher  payment. 
J^STme^l  a  h«Uthy  boo.t  for  the  m^ 
than  1  mUUon  elderly  worker,  who  now  re- 
etfve  tbe  mUJlmum.  Thl.  new  bill  alK  pro- 
iS..  an  l«r.«e  m  fl>eclal  beneflt.  paid  to 
dtuen.  over  n  year,  of  age  who  h.«  ro^e 
UtOe  or  no  contnbuUon  to  the  Social  Be- 

'"i'^a^f'!^  aid  to  the  elderly,  thl.  new 
bUl  wmiM  allow  reUred  worker,  to  eani  up 
to  tHOO  without  reducing  their  monthly 
lineflt.  ■mi.  U  an  IncreaM  of  116  a  month 
oier  the  preeent  minimum.  ^.  ,h.  w.„ 

The  revlrton  now  being  made  by  the  Way. 
and  Mean.  Committee  aUo  enrtalon.  k  chug* 
to  the  t»i  law.  to  give  relief  to  eldKly 
»ort«n  in  the  Wwer  tal  hrackeU.  to  hi. 
^M*  to  CoogreM.  Prertdent  JohnKin 
P:^  out  that  preeent  '•«^""°""  'f;^; 
Sg  eiempaon.  are  to  complex  that  many 
iimor  cltlaeD.  are  unable  to  figure  out  the 
deduction,  to  which  they  are  entlUed.  jro 
■awrect  thl.  In  the  future,  the  Congrea.  win 
SSibly  .n«:t  a  blanket  deduction  foe 
SS-rly  wage-earner.   In   the   lower   Income 

"iw^Sle  of  concern  for  the  elderly,  the  re- 
elelon  of  Mdal  MOUrtty  wa.  de»a1b«i  by  Mie 
ooetal  a*  the  meet  eftectiye  ant>-po»erty  pro- 
gram thU  CongreM  can  en«:t. 
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PrcgMtat  Aetepti  GOP  Propotal* 
KcUliat  to  Plvwikare  Shwiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUrocMiA 
W  TH«  HOUSB  or  BKPHISENTATIVBS 

Tuadav,  FebruaTv  11,  liS7 
Mr  HOSMEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  April  1,  1M6.  M  ch»lrm«i  rf  the 
Committee  on  Nuclear  Affairs  of  tte 
HouM  OOP  conlerence  I  made  a  special 
report  to  that  conference  recommending 
that  the  UB.  share  Its  technology  with 
other  nations  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  explosives.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  world  much  need*  this  Wnd  of 
activity  that  the  matter  should  be  WJn- 
sldered  In  the  context  of  the  nonprolUer- 
atlon  treaty  now  under  negotiation  at 
Oenevas  18-Natlon  Disarmament  Con- 
ference and  suggested  Uial  the  exlsUng 
limitation*  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Tnaty  on  Plowshare  events  be  elimi- 
nated. The  report  was  printed  In  the 
Ai>pendlz  of  the  CoNoiBsiowAt  R»eot» 


of  March  31,  IBM.  at  page  A1889.  Jfte 
Plowshare  portion  of  It  to  reproduced 

below:  

•HAva-Koi."  Hx»u.T  MBB  "PwwMiaaa' 

ActuaUy,    what    the    "haTO-note"    jmOIJ 

neS-and  which  neither  they  ""','^ji^ 

Km.  admlnntrauon  yet  have  peroelve<t-J.  In 

ihe  plowehare  are.  of  peaceful  atomic  eiplo- 

"  Th.  A»C  1.  on   tbe  brlnl  of  producing 
oraeUcal    and  economic    device,   and   tech- 
Slquee  to  put  the  atom',  explortve  power  to 
SS-k  for  mankind.     They  are  rerely  needed 
J^WCh  ma«lve  ekcvalloo  Job.  a.  cre«lng 
a  n«  c«ial  .upplemental  to  the  congwted 
^^n>an.l      Other   large-scale    nuclear 
JJS^Oon  need,  won  wlU  he  felt  ^^'^P^' 
Lnt   .uch   bold   propo»l.   "   »*•   "^»^ 
Buln    project  to   turn   Into   producU.e  u». 
^   S^th   American  .wMnp.  and   Jungl- 
and  HAWAPA    (North  American  Water  and 
J^wer  Alliance)   to  regulate  and  ■"'•«  ^ 
conunenf.  river,  to  meet  burgeoning  United 
Bute..  Can.dlan,  and  Mexican  requirement. 
tor  water  and  hydropower.    Much  of  »uth- 
M.t  Aala  and  other  porUon.  of  the  globe  al» 
muat  depend  on  nuclear  e.ploalie.  for  geo- 
KtwhlcTface-Uftlng  operation.  u>  reclaim 
land  and  provide  as  economic  b«K  for  peace- 
ful iodetlea.  ,      ,, .  „_ 
Underground  there  .IM  .re  .plendld  eco- 
nomic potential,  dependent  on  peaceful  nu- 
^  eiplortvea.    It  1.  Mtlmated  the  world, 
•upply  of  natural  ga.  can  be  doubled  by  nu- 
clei fracturing  of  Impervlou.  ga.  formation, 
deep  beneath  the  lurtace. 

■AeM  are  but  a  few  example,  of  the  great 
future  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosive..  The 
nuclear  "have-nou"  real  lorn  from  giving  up 
nuclear  development  Ue.  In  tbe  Plowshare 
area,  not  In  weaponry. 

UMiTiD  nans  .Botnj)  »m»m  flowmiam 
The  United  State,  not  only  diould  point 
thu  out  but  .hould  take  the  creative  InlU.- 
Uve  of  offering  our  Plowihare  technology 
and  device,  on  a  f.U--charge  baal.  to  any 
friendly  country  needing  and  wanUng  thwo. 
Thev  al«J  could  perform  tremendous  service 
in  our  AID  program,  for  global  ellmlnaUon 
of  hunger  and  poverty. 

In  blUteral  arrangement,  by  which  ABC 
official,  retain  phyaloal  cuatody  ahd  conttol 
ol  the  nuclear  device.  unUl  exploded.  Oje 
strict  provUlon.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1064  prohlblUng  turning  them  over  to 
other,  can  be  met.  By  using  a  dual  1^  og 
key  arrangement  whereby  a  U.3  custodian 
would  first  activate  the  Bring  circuit  and  the 
foreign  official  anally  clo«  It  <"  "f  ""^^Jf,' 
actuil  Bring,  tbe  limited  tem  ben  treaty, 
general  prwWblUon  against  US  release,  ct 
radloactiee  material  on  foreign  »oll  would  be 
tecbnlcally  otoMrred. 

»MiMi)  LiMrriD  Tksr  MM  Tmi«TT  TO  OMCHADe 
nxjwaRABS 
However,  a.  pointed  out  In  my  February  » 
memorandum  to  you.  the  "f^lW''  ^^ 
Melon,  of  the  limited  teet  ban  treaty  pre- 
cluding releaM  of  any  quantity  <a  radtojc- 
Uylty—no  matter  how  unall  or  harmleM— 
beyond  any  national  boundary  now  paralyse. 
Plowshare  uee. 

This  reatrtcUoo  bear,  no  rea«jnahle  reu- 
tlon  to  the  purpo~.  of  the  treaty,  "even 
bar.  release  over  empty  ocean  water  beyond 
the  3-mlle  limit  and  thu.  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed nuclearly  with  the  Mcond  I«hmlan 
Canal  becauM  of  It,  Until  the  bar  to  re- 
moved beneat.  to  mankind  from  most  Plow- 
riiare  posslblllUe.  will  be  denied  unreaK>n- 

'^Bme.  again.  U  a  fruitful  area  foe  oreaUve 
inltutlve  being  neglectKl  by  the  Mlmlnlrtra- 
Uon  and  which  only  OOP  Kjurce.  preeenlly 
are  InltlaUng  propoial.. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  f^«^ 
dent.  In  his  message  today  to  the  ENDC 
has  adopted  this  Republican  position  In 
substance  and  hope  that,  as  time  pro- 


gresses he  will  see  fit  to  take  steps  to  re 
move  the  Limited  Treaty's  InhlbiUons  on 
Plowshare.  The  pertinent  portion  of  the 
President's  message  to  reproduced  below: 
I  have  Instructed  our  negotlatore  wj  exer- 
ctoe  the  greateet  care  that  the  treaty  not 
hinder  the  non-nuclear  power.  In  their  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  tor  peaceful  pur- 
pOM.  We  believe  In  sharing  the  benefit,  of 
JdMitlflc  progreM  and  we  will  continue  to 
act  accordingly.  Through  lAIA,  through 
IDRATOM.  and  through  other  International 
channel,  we  have  shared— and  will  continue 
to  .hu-e— the  knowledge  we  have  gained 
about  nuclear  energy.  There  wlU  be  no  bar- 
rier to  effecUve  cooperaUon  among  the  .Ig- 

natory  nation..  

I  am  .ure  we  all  agree  that  a  non-proJlfera- 
Uon  treaty  .hould  not  oonlain  any  provi- 
sions that  would  defeat  lU  major  purpoee 
The  treaty  must,  therefore,  cover  nuclear 
eiplortve  device,  for  peaceful  a.  well  a.  mili- 
tary purpoM..  The  technology  U  the  same. 
A  peaceful  nuclear  explosive  device  would, 
in  effect,  also  be  a  highly  Kjphiwlcated 
weapon.  .     . 

However,  thl.  wlU  not  Impose  any  tech- 
nological penalty  on  the  participating  na- 
Uont  The  United  State.  1.  prepared  to 
nuke  available  nuclear  exploWve  Mnrtce. 
for  peaceful  purpoee.  on  a  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tory  ba.1.  under  .ppropn.te  InternaUonal 
wfeguard..  We  are  prepared  to  Join  other 
nuclear  .ute.  In  a  commitment  to  do  thU 
More  generally,  we  recommend  that  the 
treaty  clearly  .ute  the  Intention  of  IM  Bg- 
natorte.  to  make  available  the  full  benefits 
of  peaceful  nuclear  technology— Including 
any  beneat.  that  are  the  by-product  of 
weapon,  reuarch. 


Tlie  HeaarabU  Jmatt  A.  B«ke  Receires 
Ike  Fiftk  Aaaaal  Brotli0boo4  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  mw  TOKK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesddif.  Febraary  2J.  IS«7 
Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Inform  the  Member*  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  our  dto- 
tingulshed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  BrsKi,  has  received  the  nfth 
Annual  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  MU- 
ton  Mass.,  lodge  and  chapter  of  B'nal 
B'rl'th.  Each  year  three  awards  for  out- 
standing citizenship  are  bestowed  upon 
those  In  the  community  who  have  earned 
this  distinction. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me  that  our 
distinguished  coUeague.  Congressman 
Jamis  a.  Bniuti,  was  the  recipient  of  one 
of  these  awards.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  watch  Congress- 
man BoRKk's  record  and  had  the  priv- 
Uege  of  serving  with  him  In  Congress 
know  he  weU  desenes  this  recognition. 
His  record  as  a  Member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  RepresenUUves  for  10 
years  and  as  a  Member  of  the  UB.  Con- 
gress has  been  one  of  dedication  and  de- 
voUon  to  duty.  He  has  been  a  leader  lii 
the  field  of  dvU  rights,  education,  and 
veterans  programs.  WhUe  In  the  Mas- 
chusetls  public  accommodation  law  and 
responsible  for  enactment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetu  Public  Accommodation  l*w  and 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Pair  Employment  Practice  Act. 


Thto  honor  bestowed  upon  him  by  B'nal 
B'rith  Is  richly  deserved. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  eoueaguea 
In  the  House  to  the  foUo'wlng  articles 
which  appeared  In  the  Milton  Record- 
Transcript  of  February  9.  and  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler  on  February  10: 
B'wAi  B'arTH  HoNoa.  Pooa  WrrH  BaonMS- 
Hooo  Aw&aoa 
The  Milton  Blial  B'rith  Lodge  and  Chap- 
ter WlU  hold  their  fifth  annual  Brotherhood 
Award.  Night  on  Wednewlay  evening,  Febru- 
ary 15,  at  8:80  pjn,  at  Temple  Shalom. 
MUton.  ^  ,_ 

Michael  Oeller,  Lodge  President,  and  Mr.. 
Jack  CloUM,  Chapter  Prertdent.  have  today 
named  a.  thl.  year',  recipient,  of  the  "Mow 
Dedicated  PerK>n"  award.,  tour  Greater  Boe- 
ton  Cltlxena,  aU  "Architect,  in  Building  a 
Better  Tomorrow": 

Congreeaman  Jame.  A.  Burk.,  Eleventh 
District,  MauacbtuetU. 

At  a  time  when  people  are  Inclined  to  view 
the  "PollUdan"  with  a  Jaundiced  eye.  Con- 
greeaman Burke  stand,  out  like  a  great  bea- 
con m  the  fog.  A  Congressman  who  goe.  to 
hto  people  pereonally  more  than  any  other 
repreMntatlve  In  that  body,  ha.  lent  hi. 
great  .boulder,  to  all,  regardleu  of  color  or 
creed.  He  not  only  Urten.,  but  often,  at 
great  expenae  to  hi.  health  and  finance.,  he 
e.M»  the  load.  Becau«!  he  h..  helped  our 
legion,  may  hi*  ".tar."  continue  to  shine. 
Rubin  Eprteln.  Prealdent.  City  Bank  and 
Truat  Co.,  Boston. 

That  Rubin  Eprteln  ha.  great  companion 
for  hi.  fellowman  1.  attested  In  the  fact 
that  very  few  of  hU  Bnandal  and  perxinal 
contrlbuUon.  Me  pubUdy  known.  People  of 
all  faith,  and  color  reaped  the  reward,  of 
Rubin  Epeteln's  det*rmlnatlon  to  ntufy 
hi.  Inner  Kiul  without  fanfare.  A.  he  Jour- 
ney, through  Ufe.  may  the  Lord  continue  to 
"Ught  the  Way". 

Dr.  Harold  C.  OaM.  President.  Boston 
University,  Boeton.  Mae.. 

It  1.  an  accepted  fact  that  an  Inatltutlon 
of  leanung  alway.  reflect,  the  jjeraooallty  a< 
lU  Preeldent.  One  need  look  no  further  than 
the  llat  of  dl.tlngul.hed  Alumni  from  Boeton 
Unlverelty  to  realise  what  Dr  Harold  C.  Oaae 
ha.  contributed  to  our  society.  No  college 
In  thl*  country  ha.  graduated  more  people 
of  a.  many  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounda 
than  B.U.  No  Preeldent  of  any  university 
Is  more  highly  respected  and  beloved  than 
thl.  recipient.  HI.  guidance  to  the  educa- 
tional Mcurlty  of  our  country  ha.  made  Dr. 
CajM  one  of  the  greater  contributor,  of  our 
time. 

RabU  Jacob  Hochman,  Temple  Shalom, 
Milton.     Spiritual  Leader    (OeceaMd). 

The  true  me*«ire  of  a  spiritual  leader  I. 
In  the  depth  of  hU  underetandlng,  com- 
paaslon  and  phlloeophy.  Rabbi  Jac47b  Hoch- 
man had  been  with  Temple  Shalom  for  IS 
yeara.  Each  year  showed  u.  a  little  more  of 
hU  underrtandlng  and  one  realised  that  he 
was  a  man  we  could  confide  In.  Each  year 
showed  us  a  Uttle  more  of  hi.  companion  and 
one  realized  that  thU  man  wa.  meant  to  be 
a  Spiritual  Leader.  Each  year  one  heard 
more  of  hU  phllowphy  and  realised  that  here 
wa.  a  good  hufiian  being  becaUM  his  per- 
sonality and  thought,  were  good.  The  entire 
community  I.  a  better  one  for  having  had 
Rabbi  Hochman  to  guide  u.. 

The  Joint  committee  beaded  by  Mr  Murray 
Reiser.  Lodge  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Kane.  Chapter  Chairman,  ha.  completed  ar- 
rangement, for  the  evening  and  proudly  an- 
nounce that  added  to  the  list  of  outstanding 
recipient,  are  outatandlng  participant.:  The 
Curry  College  Olee  Club.  MUton:  Invoca- 
tion by  Rev.  Donald  E.  Tatro,  Flret 
Congregational  Church.  MUton:  PreMnUUon 
of  award,  by  EUbt>l  Jerome  WeUtrop,  Temple 
Shalom,  MUton:  Posthumous  award  to  Rabbi 
Jacob  Hochman,  Temple  Shalom,  Milton,  by 
Rabbi  Sheldon  Steinberg.  Cong.  B'nal  Jaoob. 


MUton-   and  the  benediction  by  Monslgnw 
Ralph  Gallagher.  St  Agatha'.  Church,  MUton. 
The  public  U  cordially  Invjted  to  attend. 
BefreahmenU  wUl  be  Mrved. 

Mn.TOK  B'siAi  B'am*  Picks  Fodb  as  "Moer 
DmcATaD  PxaaoiTS" 
(By  Henry  Boswortb) 
Four  prominent  figuree  will  be  honored — 
one   posthumoualy— by   MUton  B'nal  B'rith 
a.  "architect.  In  building  a  bettK  tomorrow.' 
Named   today   ae   recipient,   of   the   lodge 
and  chapter's  annual  "MoM  Dedicated  Per- 
K>n"  awards  and  why:  .^  .,.,.      . 

UJS.    Rep.    J»MM  A.    Bouta    (D-Mllton): 
a  Coogresmuin  who  goee  to  hi.  people 
and  .  .  .  ba.   lent   hU   great   abouldei. 
to  all  regardlew  of  color  or  creed." 

Dr  Harold  C.  Ca«^.  preeldent.  Boeton  Unl- 
verelty: ".  .  .  hi.  guidance  to  the  educauonal 
aecurlty  of  our  country  ha.  mad.  (him)  one 
of  the  great  oontrlbutore  of  our  time." 

Rubin  Epeteln,  prealdent.  City  Bank  and 
Tru.t  Co..  Bo.ton:  ".  .  .  hu  great  compaa- 
rton  for  hto  fellow  man  .  .  .  very  few  of  hto 
financial  and  pereonal  contrlbuaon.  are  pub- 
licly known." 

Rabbi  Jacob  Hochman,  late  aplrltual  leader 
Temple  Shalom,  MUton:  ".  .  .  thto  man  wa. 
meant  to  be  a  .plritt^  leader  ...  tbe  sntlr* 
community  to  a  better  one  for  having  had 
(him  I  to  guide  us" 

Name,  of  the  four  wlnnere  were  announced 
by  Lodge  and  Chapter  President.  Michael 
OeUer  and  Mr.  JKk  CIoum. 

AWAasa  civrK  on  wxdmesoat 


The  ward,  will  be  preMnted  at  pubUc  In- 
vited ceremonle.  Wednesday.  8:80  px». 
Temple  Shalom,  MUton.  Murray  RelMT  and 
Mrs    Harry  Kane  are  oochalrmen. 

Adding  to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  will 
be  partldpanU: 

Rt  Rev  Ralph  Osllagher.  St.  Agatha. 
Church  Hev.  Donald  E.  Tatro.  PUat  Congre- 
gational Church;  Rabbi  Jerome  Wetotrop, 
Temple  Shalom:  Rabbi  Sheldon  Steinberg. 
CongregaUon  Bnal  Jacob,  and  the  Currj  Col- 
lege Olee  Club. 


"^         Tkc  PUb  To  Share  Ov  Tax  Moaey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 


ar  oHxo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvaday,  Ftbruam  2t,  1*67 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  on  Sunday,  February  19, 
1967,  ran  an  editorial  on  the  efforts  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  Institute  a 
Federal  revenue-sharing  plan.  The  edi- 
torial mentions  the  efforts  of  my  friend 
and  fellow  Ohio  Congressman,  the  Hon- 
orable RosniT  Tatt,  Jr.  Representative 
Tatt  has  long  been  interested  In  revenue 
sharing  and  U  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  coordinating  committee  task 
force  on  the  functions  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments.  Under  hto  dlree- 
Uon,  the  task  force  developed  the 
revenue-sharing  plan  receiving  so  much 
nationwide  attention. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoaD  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  editorial 
of  February  19,  1967,  and  exerpts  from 
the  statement  presented  by  Representa- 
tive Tatt  earlier  this  month  before  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Senate  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  Taxation  Com- 
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mlttee  as  printed  on  the  &iquirer's  edi- 
torial page  of  February  19: 

Tk.  PI.AW   To   Sha..   Ooa  Tax   Mokxt 

CongreSBlonal  Republican,  are  making  a 
determined  pu«i  for  a  Federal  tax-aharlng 
plan  whereby  the  SO  state,  will  get  .  rebate 
from  federally  collected  income  taxea— with 
tew  or  no  string,  attached. 

Although  the  plan  to  not  a  new  one  (can- 
didate, and  spokeemen  of  both  partle.  en- 
doraed  the  concept  in  the  ISM  presidential 
campaign),  we  beUeve  the  Republican,  are 
acting  with  timely  coitotructivenese  In  try- 
ing to  get  aome  legtolatlon  ImplemenUng  tax 
Ularlng  by  the  stats..  It  to  long  overdue. 
Furthermore,  poll.  Indicate  broad  pubUc 
nipport  for  just  such  a  plan. 

A  number  of  gorernore  and  state  legtala- 
ture.  are  In  the  process  of  studying  propcaU 
to  requert  CongreM  to  act  In  the  matter. 
Ohio  to  one  of  the«  state..  On  February  6. 
Bep.  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  who  last  year  beaded  a 
Republican  taak  force  that  recommended 
adoption  of  the  tax-sharing  plan,  teWlfled  on 
the  matter  before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  etate 
legtoUttire's  Senate  Way.  and  Mean,  and 
House  Taxation  Commltteee.  Elsewhere  on 
this  page  are  excerpts  of  Mr.  Taffs  remark, 
to  the  legislator..  In  which  he  gave  eound. 
vrell-reanned  argument.  In  behalf  of  the 
plan. 

A.  Mr.  Taft  mentioned.  Preeldent  Johiuon. 
at  the  height  of  the  I0e4  campaign.  wM  the 
Federal  government  "should  help  restore  Ito- 
cal  balance  and  strengthen  state  and  local 
government  by  making  available  for  their 
use  some  part  of  the  great  and  growing  Fed- 
gni  tax  revenuee  over  and  above  extotlng 
aid.."  TheM  campagin  words  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  action:  Kimewhere  In  the  Great 
Society  lie.  btirled  thto  Mpeot  of  state-Fed- 
eral partnerahlp. 

Mr.  Taft,  who  directed  hto  remark.  In 
particular  toward  two  propo»to.  one  of  thesn 
oo-.pottooc»d  by  HepubUean  Son.  Stanley 
Aronolf  of  Hamilton  County,  which  oall  for 
a  minimum  of  6%  to  »%  ot  Income  tax  rev- 
enue, to  the  .tata.  said  tliat  amount  1. 
••probably  a  UtU.  rich  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent Federal  financial  ^tuatlon."  The  taak 
Icroe  lA.t  year  recommended  a  .hartng  of  3% 
of  individual  and  cotporaU  taxM.  with  an 
annual  atep-up  until  the  .tatee'  allocation 
reached  10%.  Theee  variance,  of  formu- 
lated amounu  can  be  muUed  over  and 
worked  on  unUl  a  reaaonabie.  equitable  p«- 
centage  to  reached.  What  to  moet  important 
to  that  the  principle  of  tax  sharing  be  ea- 
tabliiOied,  as  Congressman  Taft  pointed  out. 
Joining  with  him  Ui  testUylng  at  Colum- 
bu.  a.  a  proponent  of  the  concept  wa.  Dr.  R. 
Eric  Wetoe.  .Mutant  profeMor  of  poUtlcal 
Klence  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  who 
Mid  a  tax  rebate  to  the  .ute.  would  permit 
them  "to  eiercto*  mllnltely  more  flexlbUlty 
In  puraulng  both  naUonal  and  etate  goal.." 
We  couldn't  agree  more  vrlth  Dr.  Wetoe. 

Undw  the  preeent  .yrtem  of  Federal 
granu-ln-ald  the  taak  of  eatabltohlng  prtorl- 
tle.  on  public  improvement  program,  to  in 
effect  virtually  pre-empted  by  the  national 
government.  A  local  oc  aUU  government 
ba.  little  choice  but  to  go  along,  uaually  on 
a  malchlng-fund  beato,  when  a  grant  for  a 
particular  program  to  avaUable — even  though 
there  may  be  need,  of  ti  greater  Importanoe 
In  that  locaUty  or  state. 

Concomitantly,  a.  matter,  now  .tend.  pub- 
Uc offldato  often  are  forced  to  promote  cer- 
tain programs  simply  becau«  one-half  of  the 
neceMary  fund,  are  avaUable  through  Fed- 
eral grants. 

Tax  aharing  would  alleviate  theM  two  re- 
litted  evlta.  Priori  tie.  for  pubUo  improve- 
ment would  be  determined  at  the  local  or 
.tate  level— and  by  those  offidaU  having  beat 
knowledg.   of   the   immediate  need,  of  the 


area. 

In  the  VJB.  Houm  ot  RepreeenttUvee.  about 
40  OOP  ooogreeKnen  have  Joined  Bep. 
Obane.  E.  OoodeU  ot  New  Tork  In  Uitroduc- 
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inc  bill,  tor  ax  ••'•^«  ■"  5?"^*  J°L  ^ 
HoiM.  !l«publle«n  leidw  Oermla  B.  FonJ  to 

hl»  "Hew  DlrecUon"  speecH  of  J»nu«i7  »■ 
Con«T««m»ii  Ooodell  potoVKl  out  th«t  U» 
PrSidMii-.  i>u<ig.t  IOC  i»«»  »u.  ro»  »n  to- 
ereue  oT  more  than  U  bllUon  In  the  pMti- 
in-^d  progr«m  to  Ui»t  »  cullMu:*  there  wouW 
prortue  needed  Iuiul«  !oc  tai  «h«rlhg. 

The  OOP  proiKJeal  would  UlOMte  SS  of 
redenl  income  tM  revenue  lor  tM  eh^lni;. 
to  be  ral«ed  to  6'i  over  e  tour-ye«r  pertod- 
OI  fundi  eJlocated  to  a  »t«te  «-.  would  Be 
cexmvked  for  local  conununltlee  and  the  le- 
m.inin-  ss*  could  be  »pent  In  any  way  the 
Katechoae.  An  eetUMted  U3  bUllon  would 
become   avmlUble    to   the   atatea   under   the 

There  are  now  more  thnn  iOO  Federal  aid 
aDoroorUtlona  covering  170  aepajule  pro^ 
^ima^adminl.tered  by  21  Federal  depart- 
menta  or  a«encle>,  1»0  bureaua  and  400  re- 
gional oAcaa. 

Whether  the  Republlcana  wUl  be  aucceMf ul 
In  getting  a  t»i-ahar1Bg  plan  throogh  the 
Demoerat-oontroUod  Congreos  remalna  to  be 
■een  But  all  Americana  who  we  concerned 
about  evec-lncreaalng  concentration  of  power 
In  Waahlngton  and  who  worry  leet  state  gov- 
enunente  ceaae  to  have  any  real  elllcacy  pray 
that  a  atep  toward  tai  sharing  wUI  be  adopted 
thlayear. 

It  OotJM  Mum  gaso  linjjow  ro«  cmo:  Thm 
Can    ro«    »    rnoAi.    Bryoit«-SH««™o 

PUkM 

(By  Bepreaentatlve  BOBaiT  T»n,  Jr. I 
I  apprecUle  greatly  the  InvltaUon  to  come 
to  Colurobua  to  teatlfy  relating  to  8JB  No.  4, 
oa  revenue  aharlng.  ThU  resolution  would 
memorialize  the  BOtb  CWngreee  to  adopt  leg- 
islation requiring  a  return  to  Ohio,  and  every 
other  state.  o<  a  portion  of  Federal  Income 
tax  receipt*.  Tour  propoeal  for  6%  distri- 
bution of  income  tai  collections  oould  bring 
In  aa  much  as  »160  million  a  year  to  Ohio. 
Even  more  Important  It  oould  nationally 
atregnthen  our  Federal  system. 

The  Idea  of  requiring  such  a  aharlng  la  not 
a  novel  one.  When  It  originated.  I  don't 
know,  but  back  In  the  103rd  and  10«th  ses- 
slona  of  this  General  AMembly.  there  were 
propoaaU  made  by  various  members  and  by 
Oovemor  DlSalle  calling  for  such  a  policy. 
For  Inatance.  In  the  104th.  I  recall  HJR  No. 
44  It  called  for  a  IT*  return  of  Federal  In- 
come t«»  coUocUons  to  be  ueed  exclusively 
for  educational  purposes.  Unfortunately,  no 
such  proposals  have  been  acted  on  by  the 
Congreaa  to  date. 

Meanwhile,  the  financial  plight  of  the 
state  and  local  govemmenu  has  deteriorated 
further  untu  Just  this  last  week  we  hear  a 
caution  from  the  governor  of  one  of  our  big- 
net  statee  that  C»ngre»s  must  act  to  pre- 
serve state  governmenu  from  extinction. 

A  mo«  Important  constitutional  eafe- 
gtiaid  of  our  citizen*  against  overpowering 
Federal  domination  could,  thereby,  be  loet. 
The  direct  responslblUty  and  participation  of 
citizens  in  government  oould  be  greatly  re- 
duced If  not  eliminated. 

During  the  1««4  preeldenUal  campaign,  the 
candldatea  and  spokesmen  for  both  parties 
endorsed  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
wtth  a  minimum  of  restrictions  upon  the  use 
by  the  states  of  the  shared  revenue.  Only 
guarantees  against  racial  dlacrlmlnatlon  of 
programs  Bnanced  by  ahared  funds  and  a 
guarantee  of  continued  state  Bnanclal  effort 
were  to  be  Imposed. 

Unfortunately,  the  pledge  to  back  revenue 
sharing  ha*  been  Ignored.  Meanwhile, 
widely  used,  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  device 
haa  oODtlnu«l  to  muahroom  radically  with 
the  restrictions  and  controls  that  accompany 
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Lsat  year,  as  chairman  of  a  task  force  of 
the  Republican  Co-ordinating  Oommlttee  as- 
signed to  study  this  problem,  I  participated 
In  the  preparation  and  laananoe  of  a  report 
adopted  by  the  committee.     It  la  entitled. 


"Ftnaadnc  tb*  Future  of  mdenUlam :  A  C«»e 

for  Revenue  Sharing.'  

As  U  pomted  out  In  that  report,  the 
grants-m-ald  device  has  progreeeed  from  H 
«ant*  with  a  total  of  glM  mllUon  In  eipend- 
Iturea  In  1M4,  to  140  different  program*  with 
expenditures  In  exceas  of  IIO  bUllon  m  l«e4. 
As  the  report  states,  -Typical  of  the  grant 
approach  haa  been  a  steady  Increase  In  con- 
trols and  re*trlctlons  tied  to  the  money. 
ThU  ha*  produced  at  one  end  an  Increase 
in  the  national  bureaucracy  and  at  the 
other  a  further  demeaning  of  stale  and  local 
government*  and  their  offlclala." 

The  propoaaJ  of  our  taak  force  wa*  very 
similar  to  the  propceed  effect  of  SJR  No.  4 
now  pending  before  these  ccanmlttees.  It 
called  for  sharing  of  J-,  of  personal  and 
corporate  income  tax  coUecUons.  on*  half 
to  be  divided  on  the  baaU  of  state  of  origin 
and  one  half  to  be  divided  under  a  formuU 
which  would  take  Into  account  equaUaaUon 
between  statee  and  other  factora  such  aa  the 
states'  own  effort*. 

A  brief  history  of  revenue  sharing  would 
be  appropriate.  The  concept  dates  back  to 
pre-ConstltuUon  days.  One  of  the  earliest 
Instances  wa*  In  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
under  which  land  wa*  granted  to  sUtes  for 
educational  purpoeea  and  Internal  Improve- 
ment*. 

An  hUtorlc  Instance  of  such  s  distribu- 
tion came  later  In  the  surplus  dUtrtbutlon 
act  In  1838.  Prealdent  Jackaon  bad  accu- 
mulated a  »37  mlUlon  Federal  surplus  from 
the  sale  of  public  land*  and  from  custom* 
receipts.  Having  virtually  eliminated  the 
public  debt,  he  recommended  and  had  Con- 
gress accept  a  proposal  to  distribute  the  437 
million  to  the  states  In  four  Installment* 
The  St«t«  of  Maine,  with  a  typically  frugal 
Yankee  atttlude,  made  a  per  capita  dl*- 
trlbuUon  to  It*  citizens  of  the  Federal  funds. 
The  fourth  InataUment,  however,  was  can- 
celed by  the  Federal  goverimient  before  It* 
distribution  because  of  a  fllnanclal  crisis,  re- 
flecting what  could  become  a  problem  with 
regard  to  any  future  revenue  sharing  unless 
adequate  safeguards  are  enacted. 

While  our  task  force  report  did  not  spe- 
cify It.  either  consOtntlonal  or  other  certain 
prlorltle*,  excepting  only  naUonal  defense, 
might  be  desirable.  The  sharing  should  come 
from  the  top,  not  the  bottom  of  the  domeatlc 
budget. 

Later  examples  of  revenue  sharing  were 
the  Brst  Morrill  land  Orant  Act  of  1882. 
and  the  second  MorrtU  Act  of  1890,  grant* 
for  agricultural  experiment  stations  In  1887. 
grant*  for  agricultural  extenalon  programs 
in  1914,  and  the  whole  series  of  quallBed 
grant*-m-ida  that  began  to  build  up  In  1934, 
These  flitter  grants  have  assumed  ever- 
Increasing  degree*  of  control  through  more 
precise  deflnltlon  of  the  aid  to  be  provided, 
through  tighter  requirements  of  coiiformance 
to  Federal  aUndarda,  through  state  match- 
Ing-fund  requirements,  and  through  review 
and  audit  by  Federal  agendea.  Depending 
on  point  of  view,  some  of  these  controU  may 
be  desirable  and  neceaaary.  Others  have  be- 
come arbitrary  and  stultifying. 

Since  1901.  particularly,  such  grant-in-aid 
programs  have  Increased  the  scope  and  acUv- 
Itles  of  Federal  grant*  and  the  restriction* 
accompanying  them  In  such  new  field*  as 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  man- 
power training,  mass  transportation,  regional 
development,  menttl  health,  air  and  water 
pollution  control*,  urban  planmng  and  aid 
to  the  art*. 

A*  menuoned.  In  1984  Prealdent  Johnson 
gave  revenue  sharing  considerable  attenUon. 
largely  on  account  of  the  recommendation* 
of  Dr.  Walter  Heller  and  Joaeph  A.  Pechman 
of  the  Brookings  InsUtuUon.  At  that  Ume, 
Prealdent  Johneon.  Ju»t  six  days  before  the 
prealdenUal  election,  stated: 

"At  the  sUte  and  local  level,  we  see  re- 
sponsiblUtles  rising  faater  than  revenue*, 
while  at  the  Federal  level  average  annual 
revenue  growth  of  aom*  •<  bliuon  provldea  a 


comfortable  margin  for  Federal  tax  reduc 
tion.   Federal   programs  and  more  generous 
help  to  state  and  local  unit*, 

"The  NaUonal  Ooremment.  a*  a  construc- 
tive partner  In  a  creative  Federal  state, 
should  help  reatore  flscal  balance  and 
strengthen  state  and  local  government  by 
making  available  for  their  use  some  part  of 
the  great  and  growing  Federal  tax  revenuea 
over  and  above  exlaUng  aids." 

The  performance,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other ha*  not  matched  the  promlae.  Viet- 
nam expenditure*- offer  a  temporary  but  not 
a  total  or  logical  anrwer.  particularly  when 
the  scope  and  ooeU  of  a  number  of  reatric- 
Ove  granU-ln-ald  programa  continue  to  ex- 
pand The  open  oppoaltSon  of  certain  labor 
leaders  has  materialized  and  may  have  liad 
some  effect. 

Against  thi*  general  background  we 
should  review  the  argumenu  for  revenue 
sharing.  They  could  be  summarized  a*  fol- 
low*.   It  oould: 

Belnvlgorat*  the  Federal  system  by  giving 
state  and  local  government*  more  control 
over  their  public  expenditure*. 

Provide  closer  and  more  co-operative  re- 
lationship between  Federal,  state  and  local 
official*. 

Provide  broader  and  more  flexible  aid  pro- 
gram* which  could  be  dealgned  to  meet  the 
diverse  need*  of  vartoua  aectoia  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Give  more  reliance  on  direct  Federal  re- 
laUonahlp. 

Provide  opportunity  to  work  through  new 
types  of  structure  such  as  area-wide  regions 
and  puhuc-prtvau  administrative  unit*. 

Reward  sUtes  and  locaUUes  who  are  doing 
the  most  to  help  themselves. 

Give  states  and  locaUUea  more  dlacretlon 
over  their  own  spending. 

Give  some  type  of  help  to  those  state*  and 
localltle*  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
are  eepeclally  poor. 

Perhaps,  before  acting  upon  your  Joint 
resolution,  you  might  want  to  oonalder  some 
comparative  propoeaU  aimed  at  the  same 
oblecUve.  Some  basic  differences  between 
the  plans  will  have  to  be  resolved.  These 
center  around  the  following  queetlons: 

Should  taxable  Income  or  actual  taxes  col- 
lected be  the  basis  for  detemUnlng  the 
amount  avaUable  for  distribution? 

Should  the  money  be  set  aside  In  a  trust 
fund  or  be  subject  to  annual  congressional 
review  via  appropriations? 

What  formula  should  govern  distribution 
of  the  funds  among  individual  stales? 
Should  It  be  populaUon  or  the  source  or 
revenue,  or  what  other  factor? 

How  much  of  an  equalization  factor  Is 
desirable?  ^      _^ 

What  weight  If  any  should  be  given  to 
state  and  local  tax  effort?  _^    .  .. 

ShovUd  part  or  all  have  to  be  dlatributed 
by  states  to  local  governmental  units? 

The  formula  which  you  have  proposed, 
with  a  minimum  of  6'S.  Is  probably  a  Uttle 
rich  In  view  of  the  current  Federal  financial 
situation,  but  It  U  Important  that  the  princi- 
ple be  establlahed.  When  and  If  funds  be- 
come svallable,  the  Bgure  choaen  oould  mean 
as  much  aa  8200  mlUlon  a  year  or  more  u> 
help  In  providing  better  services  here  In  Ohio. 
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Ariioaft— Patt  ud  Prcseal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AnzoM* 
m  TH«  HOOSB  OF  BtPKESIMTA'nVES 

Tueaday,  February  21,  I9S7 
Mr       RHODES      of      AriKm«.    Mr. 
Speaker,  we  ArtionAnB  are  equally  proud 


of  our  past  and  our  present.  There  Is 
one  man  on  Capitol  HUl  who  represent* 
them  t>oth  to  us  with  honor  and  with 
dignity.   Of  course.  I  refer  to  the  Honor- 


We  believe  the  attempt  to  attract  more     depends  on  many  people  and  instltutioiu. 
foreign  visitors  rather  than  reatrict  overzeaa    Ejected  representatives  and  appointed  of- 


able  Ca»i  HA-mgH.  a  most  distinguished     various  culture*, 
member  of  the  D.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Hatdeh  represenU  the  past 
because  he  served  as  our  first  VS.  Con- 
gressman when  our  State  was  admitted 
to  the  Onion.  Thoughout  the  B5  years 
since  he  took  his  oath  of  oCBce  on  Febru- 
ary 19.  his  actions  and  words  have 
made  Arizona  proud  of  his  service. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  to  serve 
with  hlra  as  a  member  of  the  ArlKina 
delegation  since  1952.  His  leadership, 
knowledge  and  integrity  are  standards 
any  Congressman  would  be  proud  to 
have  as  his  guides.  I  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck  and  thank  him  for  his  tireless 
service,  and  his  personal  friendship. 


trip*"by  Americans  Is  realistic.  One  of  the 
characterLsUcs  of  an  affluent  aoclety.  such  a* 
our*,  is  the  desire  to  travel  and  learn  about 


Narrowuf  tb«  Travel  Gap 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

-     HON.  EO  REINECKE 

or  CAurcANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  1967 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tour- 
ism Is  one  of  the  great  Industries  of  my 
home  State  of  CaUfomla.  Travel  In  the 
United  States  by  foreign  visitors  has  a 
srceat  Influence  on  the  International  bal- 
ance of  payments.  We  now  experience  a 
"travel  gap."  In  which  far  more  dollars 
are  spent  by  Americans  traveling  over- 
seafi  than  by  foreign  visitors  traveling  in 
the  United  States. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease foreign  travelers  In  the  United 
States.  A  r«cent  editorial  In  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  February  9.  1967,  en- 
courages greater  support  lor  the  effort 
of  the  UB.  Travel  Service. 

I  heartily  concur  that  we  need  to  do 
more  to  encourage  visitors  from  foreign 
lands.  Greater  effort  can  be  made  by  the 
Government,  as  well  as  by  the  private 
tourism  industry. 

F\)r  the  Information  of  Members  of 
Congress,  here  follows  the  editorial : 
(From  the  New  Tork  Jounud  of  Oommerce, 
Feb.  9,  1D«7| 
NABmownto  TOM  Teatk.  Oat 
Virtually  unnoticed  In  Praslilent  Johnson's 
recent  Economtc  Report  wm  an  Indication 
that  the  admmutraUon  plana  to  step  up  lt« 
program   to  attract  more   foreign  vlaltor*  to 
our  Bhoret  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit. 

lu  dlscusAlng  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  ibe  President  said.  "The  most  satis- 
factory way  to  arrest  the  increasing  gap  be- 
tween American  travel  abroad  and  foreign 
travel  here  la  not  to  Umlt  the  former  but  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  Utter.  I  shall 
appoint  In  the  near  future  a  special  industry- 
government  task  force  to  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations by  May  1,  l»fl7.  on  how  the 
federal  government  can  beat  stimulate  for- 
eign travel  to  the  United  States.  After  a 
careful  review  of  their  advice.  I  shall  ask  the 
U.8.  Travel  Service  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  to  talte  the  steps  that  seem  m<ist 
promising." 

Mr.  Johnson's  move  Is  welcomed  even 
though  a  substantial  expansion  of  our  ef- 
fort* in  this  field  has  been  long  overdue. 


Prom  the  economic  point  of  view,  spending 
by  US.  tourlsu  is  a  major  source  of  dollars 
for  many  countries.  This,  In  turn,  permits 
greaur  purchases  of  UJ3.  producU  than 
otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

As  other  nations  Improve,  their  standards 
of  living  they  too  will  desire  to  travel  and 
learn  about  tbft  "New  Wtwrld."  We  should 
effecUvely  exploit  this  curiosity. 

The  economics  of  the  situation  demand 
that  we  do.  For  the  so-called  "travel  gap" 
Is  a  major  component  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
menu  problem  and  U  growing  proportion- 
ately each  year. 

For  example.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  na- 
tion's total  travel  gap  last  year  was  •!.«  bil- 
lion. The  total  balance  of  payments  deficit 
was  estimated  at  tl.S  bllUon.  In  other 
words.  If  the  travel  deficit  had  been  In  equl- 
Uberlum  the  nation  would  have  been  in  a 
surplus  picture  last  year.  We  doa"t  for  a 
moment  think  that  the  nation  can  get  Its 
travel  expenditures  In  balance — not  for 
manj.  many  years  a^  least.  But  we  do  think 
that  much  more  Can  and  must  be  done. 

Here  are  some  more  sUttstlcs  to  put  the 
picture  In  focus.  Each  year  since  1»90  the 
travel  gap  has  exceeded  •!  bllUon  with  the 
figures  for  the  last  four  years  over  $1A  bll- 
Uon. For  19«fl  and  1966  the  travel  gap  ex- 
ceeded the  totel  payments  deficit. 

Against  this  background,  government 
moves  to  cut  into  thU  deficit  look  sad  In- 
deed. The  government  took  the  first  step 
to  cut  Into  the  gap  In  IWJl  when  It  estab- 
lished the  US.  Travel  Service  <USTS».  Un- 
fortunately, the  Travel  Service  was  not 
given  the  tools  to  do  the  Job.  The  act  set- 
ting up  the  U8TS  stipulated  that  the  service 
could  not  get  more  than  M-T  million  In  any 
one  year.  This  U  a  plddUng  sum  by  any 
stretch  of  the  im&glnaUon. 

And  the  service  has  never  even  received 
the  M.7  million.  The  most  ever  granted  by 
Congress  was  $3.36  mllUon  In  1963.  For  the 
past  couple  of  years  the  agency  has  received 
only  SS  mlUlon  annually. 

This  Is  considerably  below  what  other  na- 
tions are  spending.  For  example,  Canada 
last  year  spent  sa.3  million:  Ireland.  »5.2 
million,  the  United  Kingdom,  SCfi  mllUon 
and  Turkey,  also  »6.6  mllUon.  Mexlca 
Spain  and  Greece  also  outspent  us  as  did 
France.  When  one  considers  the  expendi- 
tures as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct the  comparteon  becomes  even  worse. 

The  U.S.  Is  not  going  to  cut  the  travel 
deficit  without  spending  considerable  sums. 
At  the  present  Ume  the  load  Is  being  carried 
by  private  transportation  {the  bulk  by  the 
airlines).  These  promotional  efforta  by  the 
private  sector  with  the  help  the  U6T8  has 
been  able  to  give  on  Its  small  budget  have 
done  wonden.  Since  1961  the  number  of 
foreign  visitors  to  the  U.S.  has  more  than 
doubled  from  616, l&3  to  an  estimated  1,- 
1B0.000  last  year.  This  Is  an  outstanding 
showing,  yet  the  travel  deficit  since  1961  has 
grown  from  •1.3  bllUon  to  $l.S  bllUon. 


flclals.  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
the  Judicial  branches  all  contribute  to 
the  democratic  prooeea  of  government. 
We  all  know  that  no  one  man  is  in- 
dispensible.  but  there  are  a  few  men  who 
are  irreplaceable.  Joseph  W.  Mclntyre 
was  such  a  man.  "'Joe  Mac"  was  a  career 
man;  he  made  a  career  of  service. 

He  was  not  a  man  In  the  public  eye. 
He  worked  for  other  men  and  for  their 
constituents.  He  served  three  U.S.  Sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts.  Senator  David 
I.  Walsh,  Senator  Benjamin  Smith,  and 
Senator  Edwasd  M.  Kkhwkoy.  helping  to 
solve  tha  problems  of  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  brought  with  him  years 
of  experience,  the  element  of  compassion, 
and  a  real  understanding  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  friends  and  Join  with  his 
many  admirers  In  mourning  the  loss  ot  a 
good  man  and  an  outstanding  public 
servant. 


Elner  WUler  Discuses  tkc  Retpensibilitr 
of  AmcricaB  Batiaetsnea  ia  Today's 
Social  Revolatioa 


Jescpk  W.  MclBtyrt 

BPBBCH 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEIU,  JR. 

ow  ■ssssACHtrarrni 
ni  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPBB8KNTATIVB8 

Thmday.  Febmary  It.  1»67 
Mr.  omEILL  of  llaasacbusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  work  ol  our  Ooyemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wacoMBiT 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  January  23.  19S7 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  dealing  with  the  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  businessman  appears 
In  the  January  Issue  of  Klwanis  maga- 
ilne.  The  article.  "A  Businessman  Looks 
at  Poverty."  was  written  by  Elmer  L. 
Winter,  president  of  Manpower.  Inc..  of 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  It  should  be  of  Inter- 
est to  all  Members  of  Congress: 

A    BDSIItDSMAM    liOOKi    AT    PomTT 

(By  Elmer  L.  Winter,  pnatdent.  lOspowar 
Inc..  Hllwaukee.  WU.) 

I  recently  r»n  hootm  a  gu"'  editorial  In 
VS  News  *  World  Report  by  Allan  Molntodi. 
publUber  ol  the  Rock  County  HermU  In  Lu- 
veme.  Minnesota. 

McInUwh  bemoaned  the  fact  that  he  waa 
a  "tired  Amcrtcan"  and  went  on  to  give  a 
number  ot  reasons  why  he  Jelt  thU  way- 
Said  he: 

"I  am  a  tired  American — choked  up  to  here 
on  thU  bualneaa  ot  trying  u>  Intimidate  our 
Government  by  placard,  picket  Une.  and  slt- 
ini  by  the  hordea  of  dlrtj  unwaahed  who 
rush  to  man  the  barrtcadee  agalnat  the  foirca 
of  law.  order  and  decency. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the 
beatnlka  who  aay  they  ahould  have  the  rlgbt 
to  determine  what  lawa  of  the  land  Ihey  are 
wllUng  to  obey.  / 

"1  am  a  Ured  American— ted  up  wtth  the 
moba  of  acabby-faoed.  long-haired  youtba 
and  abort-haired  glrla  who  claim  they  rep- 
teaent  the  "new  wave"  of  America  and  who 
Bne«r  at  the  old-taahlonod  vlrtuaa  of  hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  moraUty  on  which  Amer- 
ica grew  to  greatneM." 

Aa  I  read  Uclntoahi  dl«»ura«lng  edi- 
torial. I  Btart*d  to  queatlon  whether  we  in 
tbla  country  can  aUow  ourselvea  to  become 
"tired  Americana"  ijecauie  of  the  unpieaaant 
actlona  of  a  email  minority  of  young  peopl" 
who,  in  tliir  dlaeent.  arc  struggling  to  find 
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,an^  to  B-ny  of  «»  pro**™  '"""S  " 
*°?*L»t  -Idi  for  .  momait  «o  l«nore  Ui. 
,«.^t  JJ^    "our  ,oun,  V^^''^^^ 

"•^^^^J^S^n  of  thU  «nm«J  CM.  _^ 

^^  T^^^i^^.  role  in  the  aocUl  reTOlij- 

must  pl»T  •  •=»">«  ""Jnir.,     Tbcy  must 

^,n.te  P^Oi"  *™''  ^th,  oth«  hand. 
(Oiporttlon.     The  «»\.°"*fTi°!rf   „   the 

""^'^i,  u  1  WM  Bjuw  home  from  »  hu.1- 
thl»  1»  money  down  the  dr»»n-  „oued 

°T^Ji«.t«l    th»t    we   cMinot   weep    the 

^jrtSte?.y^««y--^- 

•       r„"°  ISd*^^!  «ueve'h.  »m,  <^Uve 

tSI^-St^SSSon  can  be  'f ''•'"fj"  » 

tSft  w^d^  the  euT,  o.  ever,  government 

""^SLnlf  we  don-t  h.v.  to  («r«>  fully  with 
thJ^SSly  Adopted  by  the  goremment  In 

?,bt*S^  wJV-t  p-«^r.  ^^^^  ^; 

other  hand  we  cannot  put  ^•'\°^^'l. 
-ntT;J"a,rror-woJJ_.}r?«^'^« 
Te'^or-'^t-^nirof-d^.r-n, 

sr^bU^-' wo'Sd  ^o"wTMr£ 

tIL.  that  the«  fund,  are  n>ent  «"*•«« 
5«nt.«e.     Here  .re  a  few  WCT-Uon.  M  W 

„\of>  their  own  •trate«le.  to  help  wage  the 
war  agalnat  poverty. 

For  Mample,  In  1»«S  In  my  city,  ""'"»•*; 
-,  toTOd  the  miwauke.  Volunt«7  »I"»1 
Sj^nt  opportunity  Oouncllto  maka 
e^n  tHat  all  Mllwau»ee  anployem  would 
ovra  their  dooc»  wide  to  all  peraons  rt^- 
vSTof  their  r»c«.  ooloc.  relirou.  or  cnti. 
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»  i^rS^ual  empwyrnent  W«~»"y 
«^  enough.  We  now  hare  In  oor  cma 
~  M  mpl^er.  who  together  «nploy  over 

""wrrr'Jevelop^.  »"■'  Pjr;Xr.'« 
•Igned  to  help  our  number.  ""  '°"^: 
.^  advance  minority  worker,  m  their  com 
"'°,_    %Jr  __»  cloeely  with  the  echoola 

^uni  N^^ya  "d  glru  to  get  J^dlt  onal 

rrire-aiaritir<i£S«cj^^3 

.rr  lawng  a  new  look  at  the  need  tor  a  n.gn 
school  diploma  for  certain  )oO«. 

iTtbe  paet  It  ha.  been  the  policy  of  In- 
eiuVU  »  mulr.  iob  appllcanu  «>  "'«  ^^^ 
.tanVardi.  With  the  ahortage  »'  q"»"'«^ 
w«t.r..  wouldn't  good  """"^  P'^^'^e^, 
aulre  a  rethinking  of  our  hiring  pracucta; 
w7can-t  »y  that  we  are  doing  «"'•»>'"'" 
^e^  eoual  employment  merely  by  »ylng 
^,^*-t?nd  cZ^«nt  minority  apP'>c«>"' 
^l^ij  our  pa.t^ployment  P"""^"  "" 
SS«ur.ged  ihem  from  coming  <o  ou^  doo«. 
w7  ne.^  aggremlvely  to  .eek  out  minority 
TpplK^U^S  convince  th«n  '»««  «  ^- 
hive  lob.  for  them.  Our  councU  member. 
^4^  Zl  It  1.  tJ.e  job  Of  industry  to 

p^^dTtralnlng  for  "»«  ^°">P    Lu.f  rol« 
Sur  job  to  take  them  oO  of  the  relief  role. 

and  rewore  their  dignity.  

we  believe  In  the  »<""■'"?  ""i^jf. 
hrtnrlnl  about  equal  employment.  We  be 
n?v.  U..t  «  c.rmove  our  c«nm unit,  for- 
wa^d  without  the  n^  for  S°7'^7«"  J^ 
uon  The  bu.lneM  leader,  of  UUwau^ 
h«.  ehoeen  a  'do  It  ouraelve."  courM.  We 
J^^  tLt  uS.  1.  the  de.lr.ble  way  to 
S^£^  ^lem.  and  that  the  .ff«:U  can 
be  IK-reachlng  and  lasting. 

Man,  of  the  government  program.  In  the 
anO^erty  war  require.  «««"»"'■  1°*^: 
fMa  Who  1.  going  to  provide  thew  lob.? 
SI-  a^r  l..'ob^ooaly.  "B,  »■"> '^B'- "J^ 
•mnlovera— you  and  me."  Let  us  make  sure 
Sft  the^h,  vocational  P™^--*^^'"  ^ 
TOUng.t«rs  are  properl,  gear«J  to  t>»  '""T': 
„  th?t  we  will  be  training  people  for  the 
]ob«  of  tomorrow. 

Ten.  of  U.ou»nd.  of  youn,  p«pl.  are  now 
belnl  trained  In  Job  Corp.  oenteia.  While 
«  iL,  not  Uke  some  of  the  thing,  that  ^- 
^  to  go  on  at  certain  centers,  w.  muat 
S^LijM  Uiat  we  in  buslne-  have  a  stake  In 
^^^^  program,  of  th.«  centers.  «ad 
SSt  tiSoT^w  e^d  the  neat  day  'nd  In  the 
CiLs  to  coipe  »e  will  have  at  our  doorstep 
'tS^USjT^f  young  men  »-  ,-°""„^ 
have  Been  tralDwl  at  these  centera  UnlM. 
,.  provide  )ob.  for  the«  young  P~P'«-  « 
,m  be  creating  In  them  a  deep  senM  of  fru.- 
ttitlo^  imd  dlMppolntment,  feeling,  that 
may  oulckly  erupt  Into  violence. 

ii  to  our  «:Bool^  can  we  «  ""•"■•T"" 
.triwd  not  to  take  an  Intereat  In  them?    we 

nJ.  existed  tor  yean,  and  that  we  don  t 
„nt  It  to  change  But  minority  group.  a« 
not  Bttlirfled  with  segregation  a.  It  eaUt.  In 
„  many  of  our  schooU  today,  uor  ahou'd  w. 
S  NM  should  we  allow  other  educational 
problem,  to  remain  unsolved 

Amln  Ml  part  of  our  artlvltles.  we  must 
confintl,  r^ew  the  Khool  curriculum  w 
m^r?ertaln  that  we  are  training  "">•  "' 
ou^voungWle  along  vocational  line..    W. 

S^',rrecS^  that  not  •"  J"' /°"^1  J,"™ 
wid  women  are  college  mat.n.1.  "'°'^' 
^  to  develop  technician..  o»«  ■»"^''"; 
ir.  workers  and  many  other,  to  h.lp  Oil  the 
IS.^;^  V^Job.  that  are  going  begging 
acroe.  the  country. 

A.  we  study  our  vo«aUoaal  Khoo^^  col- 
le»«  and  unlvenltle..  we  must  make  cer- 
XuS  the  door,  of  th«.  «=hoola  «e  open 
to  member,  ol  minority  ««'"P^  "  ""t.*^ 
train  minority  workers  for  "«'"J<J'«J^: 
th^  must  be  given  the  opportunity  for  train- 


ing that  will  equip  tbcm  to  »••»  our  ever 
-■»....«inf  induatrlal  newl".    ^  .   .^         ,,,.,, 
ana  it-,  make  certain  that  the  coutm. 
OB^  m  thSrS^^ool.  are  mewilnglul  and 
J^Sd     It  is  m  our  interest  a.  bu.lnea.men 

HTSr?:"  Sakrc^-r-tSat^we^: 
brw^".-'n^^::^tr^eSrt 

i  ,^'dS-  ru":jsr^'^op^oi2 

'"^rm"\'ru:iy   mu.t  work   muj*  more 

^^^rsrrn'  sis^rnSur^orir,. 

SSSS?lgh  iSooU.?omak.  certain  that  the, 
SSS^d^STth.  job.  that  are  opening 
ZS^and  th.t  will  be  opening  ■>"'  I*" 
^dTfollowing  y.«..  we  must  give  tftem 
"i  job  information  and  Job  vacanc,  .tud- 
fi  ok  a  continuing  ««1^  ««  "VI'J'Sl 
them  into  our  factorlea  and  show  them  the 
cht^M  UiaTare  taking  place  In  technology. 
S.^«nnot  guide  ,oung  people  In  .  "ciurn^ 
We  L^t  provide  them  with  the  tool,  to  do 
a   more  sophUrtlcatwl    counMllng   Job. 

wrm^he   much    more   ■«'"«''   "f" 

cemed  with  the  high  •c'>«",1'°P°^C;^y 
we  ma«  conduct  reaeart*  to  determine  why 

Tman,  young  P^^f  -"  ^°^'%°''^^, 

Khool   m   grade.   1    through    U.     We   inuii 

de^p  new  and  dynamic  teO-nlquc  <o  help 

them  to  understand  the  Importance  of  ^aln- 

1^  for  the  job.  of  tomorrow.    JJ"'*"  "■, ff 

t^i  theae  dropouu  win  be  on  the  relief  roUa 

CM  we  a.^»uiina«men  dee  our  eye.  to 

the^  hou.lng  that  U  provided  for  many 

^^  ooup.  fn  our  clUm?     Drive  through 

rS^o  E«7lar  e^mple.  and  ask  your«lf 

u  wT^rSlp^t  the  Negro  community  to 

^  »n^t,  W  have  a  ~n«  ol   weu-belng. 

^nfSS^  ^  wretoh«l  pl«^  that  m«>y 

S^«n  hive  to  live  in.     I.nt  It  our  respon- 

^.UHTa.  le^ler.  In  our  communlU«  to  help 

WK>v.  from  them  .11  form,  of  blight?    Our 

^oyee.  are  our  moat  valuable  "»•>=."       , 

we  expect  mlnorlt,  employeM  to  be  hlghl, 

mo,!^  and  Job-oriented  It  their  houa^ 

S  infenoc.  If  U.«y  live  In  slum  condlUon.? 

A^  we  come  «>ck  to  the  tact  that  man, 

ol^uToung  people  have  turned  to  protest. 

Si  X.'^t.  dieting.     ^'^'^"JL^: 

selvM   "Doot  we  ibmn  totne  of  Ihereapon- 

^bllTty  SJ^helr  leaving  the  told'     What  can 

..  do  to  change  their  attitudes? 

we  find  uuTwrne  of  our  young  people 
hav.  alre«Jy  drifted  quite  tar  toward  ^ 
Sa-bumnei  atUtud,^n.  that  defies  ."y 
underatandlng.   but   on.   tjft  "»»   *"•   » 

^ m#.«nin«   for  u«     It   *•  °^y   reeling 

SSTTf  yo^  <L  «  bu.lne«n.n  Involved 
iTwolal  aoUon  In  a  new  dimension  and  on 
',^^JiJ^nt«l  scale,  they  -iU  r»Ua. 
that  they  c«i  put  tuelr  trust  and  confidence 
m  u..  aid  will  look  to  US  for  le^lershlp. 
Y«i   we  mu«  expand  our  concern  tor  our 

young  people  In  Uielr  ""P*""^,™  th" 
new  aniwers  to  the  many  new  problems  that 
?S^^  today.  Again.  O'lPl"*  "l^'"  " 
M»>  themselves  U  a  wide  and  challenging 
i^  mS^  buslne-men  can  take  the  l»d 
irh.ve  the  expertise;  we  are  the  motivator., 
the  tll'nem.  thTle^ler..  It  1.  our  duty  to 
Sjnryoung  people  in  tue  right  direction 
»  Si.t  the,  imbe  well  equipped  to  accept 
the  reapon^bllltle.  of  tomorrow. 

WhTt  c.n  p.u  do  to  help  our  young  people 
help  thenaelveat  Let  me  give  you  a  page 
from  our  company,  book.  W.  have  been 
Il^uely  conceiiMd  with  the  dlfflcultle.  m.n, 
twri-agir.  face  when  they  seek  xummer  em- 
^e'ST  in  19«  we  "^"^  T"^'?: 
iower.  Incorporated,  to  Mrve  a.  a  Job  clearing 
^Z:  S^roJ«n.  a  nonproat  venture  cre- 
ated by  OUT  company,  wm  stalled  by  the 
^tha  th«n.elv«i^.  provld«l  oOc.  sp^. 
^ulpment.  advertising.  ""'Pl^''"*  ^^'"P'. 
rOiMLOlus  a  paid  director.  The  fplrlted  re- 
C^^^i>^  to  a  prcpam  In  which  the, 
Snb^V\n«ly«l  a.  ««a  a.  well  "^«» 
hM    been    renartaen.     We    now    operate 


Touthpower  In   nine  oltle..   and   next   year 
hope  to  expand  to  twenty  dtlea. 

Though  this  program  baa  paralleled  gov- 
ernment effort,  to  offer  the  same  acrvlce.  It 
Is  not  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  duplicate 
what  goTenunent  doe..  We  beUeve  In  offer- 
ing youth  an  alternative  conalating  of  pri- 
vate MU-help  a.  contra.ted  with  government 
urgene.  weU-meanlng  a.  It  might  be.  If 
,outh  1.  to  choow  it  mtiat  have  this  real, 
live  alternative. 

I  submit.  buBlnenmen  toda,  have  a  golden 
opportunlt,  to  guide  America'.  mllUon.  In 
the  proper  direction.  Our  mlnorltie.  are 
pressing  forward,  looking  for  Jobs  and  ad- 
vancement opportunities  a.  well  a.  for  better 
bousing,  better  culture,  better  educaUon. 
We  must  make  certain  that  they  find  It  all 
within  the  framework  of  the  free  enterprise 
■yswm.  rather  than  In  the  dlrecuon  of  k>- 
eUUam  or  K)me  other  system.  We  must  prove 
to  them  through  our  very  act  and  deed  that 
within  our  tree  enterprlae  .jratem  the,  have 
the  greatest  chance  for  improvement  and 
personal  freedom. 

What  .hould  determine  the  direction  In 
which  we  move?  The  ume  factor  that  de- 
termine, the  direction  in  which  we  move  to 
design  and  sell  products— namely,  need.  To- 
day's bualnew  frontier,  lie  In  the  fields  of 
Job  creaUon.  training  for  higher  .kills,  hous- 
ing. tranaportaUon,  vrajrs  of  spending  lelBure 
time,  and  Information  about  the  world 
around  lU.  Another  frontier,  one  that  might 
not  be  thought  of,  lie.  in  the  realm  of  cloeer 
personal  relaUonship.  between  the  buslne»- 
man  and  the  rank  and  tile  of  employees  and 
the  cltlaen.  of  thecommunlt,.  People  every- 
where hunger  for  warmer,  more  meaningful 
relatlonahip.  with  one  another.  It  ha.  been 
said  th.t  "the  best  relaUons  are  cloae  rela- 
tions," Here,  too,  we  must  not  abdicate  or 
hide  behind  our  deek..  but  recognixe  that 
leaders  must  be  pace-Mtters,  that  the,  must 
set  an  example  to*  others  in  order  to  build 
.  stronger  soclet,. 

Let  It  not  be  Mid  that  an,  buslnesnnan 
tried  to  sweep  the  problems  of  hi.  com- 
munlt,  under  the  rug.  Rather  let  him  Uke 
his  rightful  porttloa  of  leadership  In  his 
communlt,.  Let  him  wage  his  own  war 
against  povert,  b,  making  himself  heard  in 
his  communlt, — not  In  pious  statement*,  but 
In  answer,  to  the  man,  growing  and  serious 
problems  facing  the  people  of  his  country. 
Let  him  put  a.  much  thought,  energ,,  and 
mone.  Into  solving  theM  problems  as  he  ex- 
pends In  building  hia  own  buainess.  Let 
him  use  his  arwnal  of  good  buslneM  Judg- 
ment, advanced  training  techniques,  and  d,- 
namlc  t^^nvlwg  procease.  to  win  the  battle, 
being  waged  in  the  Kdal  revolution  going 
on  artniDd  him. 


The  lack  of  Justice  In  our  world  la  no 
mor«  clearly  Illustrated  than  by  the  cal- 
lous and  inhumane  manner  in  which 
Lithuania  was  once  again,  in  1939. 
stripped  of  its  sovereignty  by  the  evil 
ambitions  of  avaricious  dictators. 

The  intense  devotion  to  liberty  which 
has  always  characterized  the  Uthuanlan 
people  has  been  In  no  way  diminished 
by  the  grim  fortime  that  has  befallen 
their  homeland.  Those  of  us  who  cher- 
ish freedom  eagerly  await  the  Joyous 
day  when  their  country  is  returned  at 
last  to  a  rewarding  destiny  of  peace  and 
liberty.        ^^^^^^_^ 

Oiklaad  CoUieom  Wiucr  of  Top  Em>- 
Bceriai  Award 
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Ita  oompanlon  building,  tbe  circular  arena. 
U  designed  fgr  basXetbaU.  ice  hodcer,  olr- 
cuMt  and  oUier  laz^  gatherlncs.  with  a 
diameter  of  430  feet  and  Mating  capacttlM 
ranging  trom  11,000  to  IS.OOO.  It  wnreB  a> 
tbe  borne  ol  the  California  Seala  ic«  hocker 
team. 

A  connecting  cihlblt  hall  has  60.000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  ts  dlrecUy  adjacent 
to  the  arena  floor.  The  exhibit  floor  and 
the  arena  floor  can  be  uwd  In  combination 
to  provide  110.000  square  feet  ol  contlguoua 
exhibit  space 

Competition  for  the  OuUtandlng  Civil  Kn- 
glueering  Achievement  is  sponaored  each  year 
by  ASCE  which  invites  ita  directors  from  all 
over  the  country  to  vubmlt  recently-com- 
pleted engineering  projecta  in  their  area  for 
conslderaiioD-  Selection  of  the  winner  and 
runners-up  Is  made  by  eight  edliore  of  lead- 
ing engineering  magazines  and  oonfixmed  by 
the  Soctetyi  Board  of  Direction.  By  honor- 
ing projecw  directly  the  top  sward  recognlaea 
the  port  played  by  all  who  are  mssoclated 
with  tbem. 


A  Salote  to  Mr.  RepsbUcaa 


Hope  for  Litbauia 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

op  isssaacuusaiiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav,  February  IS,  t9S7 
Mr.  CNEnX  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Pebniary  16. 1918,  Lithuania 
succeeded  In  casting  ofl  the  fetters  of  ex- 
ternal domination  which  had  plagued 
her  for  more  than  a  century.  Through- 
out that  protracted  and  painful  period. 
Lithuanians  had  steadfastly  resisted 
Russian  efforts  to  destroy  their  spiritual 
and  cultural  heritage.  Thus,  when  a 
democratic  system  of  government  was 
finally  achieved,  the  country  found  It- 
self readily  able  to  adapt  to  the  dllOcuIt 
requirements  exacted  by  such  a  system. 


Mr.  MTT.i.ER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  my  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  California  a  large  sports  com- 
plex Including  a  coliseum  and  arena  has 
been  recently  completed.  This  project 
represents  such  advanced  engineering 
techniques  In  Its  design  and  construction 
that  the  American  Society  of  Ovll  Engi- 
neers has  conferred  upon  it  an  award  of 
merit  as  one  of  the  outstanding  civU  en- 
gineering achievements  of  1967.  An  ar- 
ticle In  the  February  13.  I9«1,  edlUon  of 
the  Alameda  Times-Star,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Cokghessiomu. 
Recoed.  sets  forth  the  pjirtlculars: 
OkKl.»Ni>  Col.is«D««  Wdtod  op  Top  Ehoi- 
NCcalKG  Awaao 
The  multl-mullon  collMum  cMnpiei.  built 
a.  a  Joint  project  b,  the  Caliiomia  city  ot 
Oakland  and  Alameda  Count,  has  been 
named  to  receive  an  award  ot  merit  la  the 
competition  to  name  the  Outstanding  dvll 
Engineering  Achievement  of  19S7.  Tlie  an- 
nouncement wa.  made  toda,  b,  the  Board  o* 
Direction  of  the  American  Soclet,  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  SB.OOO-member  proieMlonal 
soclet,  which  .poiuor.  the  contest  each  y«r. 
The  Society  la  conducting  a  National  En- 
virormiental  Engineering  conference  in  DaUa. 
this  week. 

.  The  CollMum  Complex  and  the  Banford 
Nuclear  Power  Plant  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington were  runners-up  to  the  St.  Loul.  Gate- 
way Arch  which  took  top  honors.  The  award 
winner,  are  reprewntatlve  of  the  wide  field 
of  engineering  endeavor  encompasMd  b,  the 
civil  engineering  profewlon. 

On  It.  individual  merit  the  CollMum  Com- 
plex was  Judged  unique  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  Ita  «0-toot  diuneter  cable- 
suspended  roof,  one  of  the  largeat  structures 
of  this  type  ever  built.  Such  a  roof  demon- 
strate, a  high  degree  of  engineering  rttlU  and 
point,  tbe  wa,  toward  greater  use  of  this 
t,pe  of  roof  conatruction  In  future  projecu. 
Tile  930  million  Complex  combine,  an  out- 
door sporu  stadium,  an  encloMd  Sirena.  and 
a  connecting  exhibit  hall,  designed  to  ac- 
commodate both  Indoor  and  outdoor  athletic 
evenu.  exhibition.,  theatrical  preaentatlon. 
and  public  meeting.. 

The  circular  .tadlum .  home  of  the  Oakland 
Raiders  lootball  team.  1.  designed  (or  baM- 
ball,  football  and  soccer.  It  has  an  ouUlde 
diameter  of  TTO  feel  wlUi  a  playing  field 
diameter  of  ♦»0  feet.  Seating  capacity  In  the 
encircling  grandstands  Is  50,000  for  bueball 
and  53.000  for  football. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OP   UICHIOSN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBESENTATIVB3 

Thursday.  February  2,  1H7 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  deeply  grieved  to 
leam  of  the  passing  on  February  11, 
1967,  of  Clark  W  MacKenrie,  "Mr.  Re- 
publican' In  Kalamazoo  Coimty.  His 
death  at  88  ended  six  decades  of  activity 
In  Kalamazoo's  political,  business,  fra- 
ternal, athletic,  and  academic  commu- 
nities. 

I  had  known  Mr.  MacKenzle  since  my 
undergraduate  days  at  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  a  close  associate  and 
friend  of  the  athletes  and  coaching  staff. 
His  life.  In  my  opinion,  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  And  It  impossible 
to  pursue  the  courses  of  higher  educa- 
tion, for  even  though  he  never  attended 
Kalamazoo  College,  he  was  named  to  the 
board  of  trustees  at  "K"  In  1956.  and  was 
a  permanent  honorary  member  of  the 
college. 

He  was  an  American  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity, who  once  said  proudly  that  he  had 
not  missed  voting  In  an  election  since 
hewasable  tovoteln  1901.  And  his  life- 
time ol  devoted,  faithful  public  service, 
of  a  rare  kind,  stands  out  Uke  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

Last  year,  when  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  miss  his  first  State  Republican 
convention  in  65  years,  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  delegate  to  the  convention  by 
county  OOP  members.  In  1962  he  was 
named  "Mr.  Good  American"  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  held  In  his  honor. 

In  every  sense,  he  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  his  outstanding  services  to  his 
community.  State,  and  Nation  will  long 
be  remembered  by  a  grateful  people,  not 
only  in  his  adopted  city  of  Kalamazoo. 
but  wherever  he  was  known. 

I  personally  feel  a  great  loss  at  his 
passing,  and  I  Join  with  his  beloved  fam- 
ily, his  dear  ones,  colleagues,  and  friends 
in  mourning  his  death  and  I  extend  to 
them  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 


A786 
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w5  ^  hlm-one  ol  K»l«m»K)0'«  Ir- 

rjplacgfct>i*  men. 
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SPEECH 


HON.  CORNEUUS  L  GALUGHER 

or  KXW   J1«««T  

Dl  T««  BOOT"  OF  BBPKXSKMTATIVBS 

Thursdat,  Februarg  f,  litT 
itx  OAUJ^OHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bad  tlM  recent  good  rortune  to  spend 
KTeikl  days  to  the  Dominican  Republic^ 
tiOklnK  to  high  government  offlclalaana 
vUltlng  dUteient  part*  of  the  country. 

I  hSl  prertously  been  there  1  monttis 
MO  to  partldpau  In  the  Inauguration 
ceremonies  oJ  President  Balaguer 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  describe  what  I 
found  on  my  last  trip  and  what  I  ob- 
served to  have  taken  place  In  that  coun- 
try between  my  two  visits.  

l«t  July.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
was  gripped  In  the  euphoria  of  success- 
lul  elections  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  president  who  promised  poUUcal 
stability  and  economic  recovery. 

I  found  on  my  first  trip  optimism 
about  the  future.  But  It  was  the  heavily 
ouallfled  optimism  brought  on  by  uncer- 
tainty The  Inter-American  Peace 
Ptorce  had  remained  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  the  people  were  not  at  aU  sure  what 
would  transpire  after  the  force  was  with- 
drawn, scheduled  for  M  days  after  the 
Inauguration.  The  economy  was  left  at 
a  virtual  sUndstlll.  and  the  people 
wondered  how  successful  their  new  Pres- 
ident would  be  to  getting  It  niovtag 
Main.  The  forces  of  extremism— both 
on  the  left  and  right— which  had  c  ashed 
during  the  Oarcla  Godoy  Interval  were 
quiet,  but  the  people  were  unsure  whether 
they  would  emerge  to  clash  In  violence 
and  harass  President  Balaguer  once  the 
lAPF  presence  was  removed. 

The  sltuaUon  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
clearly  demonstrates  the  preliminary 
success  which  President  Balaguer  has 
bad  In  achieving  his  immediate  goals. 
TO  be  sure,  he  has  some  way  to  go  before 
attaining  the  degree  of  stability  which  we 
all  want  to  see  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
piddlc  President  Balaguer.  being  a 
realist,  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
he  has  a  long  road  to  travel. 

But  I  found  that  what  he  has  gained 
In  the  Initial  phases  of  his  administra- 
tion Is  Impressive,  and  he  deserves  the 
fun  credit  for  this  In  the  eyes  of  the 
wortd. 

He  has  esUbllshed  a  degree  of  poUtical 
stability,  which  while  not  complete,  is  far 
greater  than  those  of  us  close  to  the 
earUer  situation  had  reason  to  hope  for. 
Through  his  austerity  program  he  has 
brought  the  operating  budget  In  line  with 
current  revenues,  and  during  IMT  he  ex- 
pects to  achieve  a  modest  current  revenue 
surplus  which  can  be  used  in  his  develop- 
mmt  pracam. 

He  has  checked  the  rise  of  Uvlng  cosU 
and  had  no  aertoua  problems  trtth  labor. 


And.  of  great  Importance  and  taBi»et 
I  think,  he  has  brought  about  a  new  sense 

of  confidence  to  the  '"^""".^^^ISlS 
„aeoted  to  the  demonstrated  Interest 
of  national  and  foreign  tavestors  to  un- 
dertake new  projects. 

I  would  make  one  further  obaervaUon, 
Mr  Speaker.  What  has  taken  place  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  past 
■J  months  shows  agam  the  wisdom 
and  remarkable  foresight  of  Uie.«>ard 
decisions  President  Johnson  made  during 
those  critical  days  to  April  of  1»««.  The 
Dominican  Republic  U  back  on  the  road 
of  constitutional  government,  political 
stability  and  economic  and  social  pro- 
gress, because  the  acUons  of  April  Kid 
May  19«5  preserved  the  option  for  the 
Dominlclan  people  to  choose  by  free  elec- 
tions the  men  whom  they  trusted  to  guide 
their  nations  destiny  during  the  next 
4  years. 

It  is  time  to  salute  President  Balaguer. 
and  Is  the  time,  also,  to  salute  P^^oml 
3ohnson  for  having  made  a  most  (Uffl- 
cult  decision  with  great  courage  and  wis- 
dom a  decision  that  brought  peace  aivd 
tranQUlllity  to  the  people  of  the  Domini- 
can RepuhUc  and  Latin  America,  and 
which  brought  hope  to  the  world.  And, 
nerhape  most  Importantly,  when  the  last 
soldier  left  the  Dominican  Republic  It 
lent  new  endoMe  that  the  word  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  valid. 


try  It  lesUfles  to  our  determlnatton  to 
can  for  our  own  and  to  return  them  to 
full  participation  to  our  society.  It  Is. 
Indeed,  testimony  that  we  shall,  to  the 
words  of  the  late  President  Kennedy: 

p»,  mr  prtc.  b««  any  bonm.  meet  any 
b»rdiup.  .uppott  my  tUmoA.  oncK  any  foe, 
in  ordw  to  I^iure  U>*  mvjvai  m«i  tba  nic- 
c<M  ol  Ubcny. 

Therefore,  I  rise  today  to  salute  Vallej 
Forge  General  Hospital  for  the  enviable 
reputaUon  it  has  won  as  an  unsurpassed 
medical  center.  I  congratulate  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Army,  the  comiMnd- 
Ing  oUlcer  and  his  sUff  at  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital,  and  wish  them  con- 
Unued  success  and  great  strength  to 
their  mlssioo. 


A  Haase  Studar^  ni  CfUoit 
CoBUBitiK  It  NecAs^ 


VaUey  F«»f«  GeMral  HespMal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OP  PKMIVSTLVAjrU 

IN  THE  BOUSB  OF  BBPRBSINTATrVlS 

Taetdat,  February  21.  liS7 
Mr  OREa«  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  today  Is  a  Ume  for  reflection 
on  the  part  of  every  American.  The 
birthday  of  George  Washtogton.  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  affords  each  ol 
us  an  occasion  to  consider,  if  only  for  a 
few  moments,  our  heritage  as  ciUzens 
of  this  R«ubUc  and  our  commitment  to 
the  freedom  for  which  Washtogton  and 
other  courageous  men  fought  so  val- 
lanUy. 

Valley  Forge,  just  a  few  miles  from  my 
own  dty  of  Philadelphia,  symbolises  that 
heritage  I  am  honored,  therefore,  to 
pay  testimony  here  to  the  US  HoiLie  of 
Representatives,  to  Valley  Forge  Oenejal 
Hospital,  which  today  observes  Ita  24th 
anniversary  of  service  to  the  military. 

Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  Is  one 
of  the  ftoe  medical  centers  of  the  world. 
Founded  to  1943.  It  was  named  to  honor 
the  epic  stand  by  American  forces  to 
their  deep-sealed  teal  to  wta  todepend- 
ence  and  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout 
the  land.  Durtog  the  past  24  years,  it  has 
Inscribed  an  enviable  record  of  serviM 
to  the  men  who  fought  to  World  War  n, 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  those  who  are 
flghttog  to  Vietnam. 

In  a  sense.  Valley  Forge  General  Hos- 
pital is.  to  itself,  a  bulwark  of  freedom. 
In  providing  the  finest  medical  care 
available  to  those  who  defend  our  ooun- 


Trikrte  to  SaMwell  Wdl  Deserved 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  WLLER 

OW  CAUFOaNU 
IN  TH«  BODSi;  OF  RH'KESENTATn.TS 

Thursdai/,  February  IS,  19S7 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  saw  the  retirement  of 
Mr  Philip  R.  Samwen  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  dlnsctors  of  Friden.  Inc. 
Mr  SamweU,  for  many  years,  brought 
his' great  lalenU  and  enlightened  indus- 
trial leadership,  which  were  so  highly 
valuable  to  that  corporation,  to  com- 
munity prelect*  foi  the  benefit  of  all  the 
resldenu  of  the  city  of  S«ii  Leandro. 
which  Is  withto  my  district.  I  »">• 
therefore,  pleased  to  'n«'J;.'^H"J;'!;^h 
oaassioBAL  Racosa  an  editori^.  which 
Appeared  to  the  Fcbniary  2.  1967.  edl- 
JtorToi  the  San  Leandro  Momtog  News 
honoring  Mr.  SamweU: 

T«i«oT»  TO  SAMWBi  WnJ.  Dre««vn> 

a»n   Leanilro   Oiunber  of   CommerM   dl- 

r«,on'  m«uiig.  ar.  um»llT  ""'^^'"•'^ 

Sut  today.  \vmcb^  gathering  ot  tb.  ch«n- 

X„  boa^   promlM   to  be  »  .up«-.pKiaI 

"n.  ooc«lon  I.  "PWl  S«nw.U  Day  -  to 
honor  P.  B.  SamwU^ho  '«">"''«^*f, 
M  chairman  d  the  Fridm.  Inc.  B<*'0  °' 
DirKIom  and  who  ov«  many  ?«*" J"* 
JJ^,r«l  outstanding  «rvl«  to  San  Uwndra 
It  1>  indeed  Bttlng  ttiat  the  chamber,  flm 
■■.peclal  event"  of  IMT  .hould  be  d""""  " 
h^lng9am-eU.  D«plt«  hi.  many  dutle. 
with  Frtden.  San  Leandro'.  largjat  employer 
„d  the  gre.t«it  ttrm  of  It.  "f"  ^o,"^' 
world.  Barnwell  b«  found  tun.  to  taje  an 
active,  clTlc-mlnded  ln««re.t  In  the  well-oe- 
Ine  and  ETtywth  of  thl.  city. 

TjS.»VTh«mb.c  K«lon  will  t«hnle^ly 
be  another  «n.lnaonOily  ■n«"°K„  °*  „*?! 
Chamber.  Board  of  DIreKTtor..  B"'"*"'^ 
far  mon  than  Uiat— and  ">.  general  mem- 
berehlp  <rt  «b.  chamber,  a.  weU  a.  the  general 
r^c  U  inrtted  to  attend.  Clt,  olBcla^ 
r^^  by  Mayor  Jac»  D.  Malteater.  will  » 
onhand.  To  take  care  of  the  ejp«ct«l  ca- 
^„"cro-d.  th.  locale  -m  be  tJj.  Blue 
SSphln    r».t.urant    on    the    San    Lewidro 

"ST-ell  wa.  named  FrKI«=  controller  In 
October,  l»*5.  During  the  nelt  Kore  and 
^Z  year,  he  «lTanc«l  In  P-*"""  "J 
rMoonalWllCy.    Be  ha.  been  a  member  of  the 

i^   of   IXi«u-.   »   wdl   a.   o<   th.   Ban 
L.eandro  Chamber  o<  OKinierc. 
Saluu  to  FhU  SamwaUl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OP  pt.oan>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueidav.  February  21.  1SS7 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
direction  of  the  unantoious  action  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  in  the  8»th  Congress,  I  spoke 
today  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  the 
adoption  of  a  resoluUon.  House  Resolu- 
tion 18.  reconstituting  the  committee  to 
the  90th  Congress.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  HaysI  was  present  when  I 
spoke;  and  I  am  told  that  earUer  today 
he  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about 
this  committee  and  about  my  testimony 
which  I  will  toclude  herein. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the 
Standards  and  Conduct  Committee  did 
not  act  promptly  in  handling  the  Powell 
matter.  Cotigress  and  the  country  know 
full  well  that  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  succeeded  to  the  last  Congress  to 
making  it  impossible  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  to 
exercise  Jurisdiction  in  this  field  by 
stripping  investigatory  powers  from  the 
the  biU  which  esUbllshed  the  latter 
committee.  Now.  as  to  the  remaining 
functions  of  the  Standards  Committee, 
the  committee  did  compile,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  100-perccnt  volunteer  and 
unpaid  staff,  a  list  of  all  statutes  and 
resolutions  dealtag  with  standards  and 
conduct  of  House  Members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House;  and  as  to  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  new  legislation  the 
committee  report  said: 

The  committee  ha.  accumulated  a  large 
volume  of  material  on  the  mibject  of  stand- 
ard, and  conduct  of  Government  officials 
but  has  found  that  in  the  limited  period  of 
the  life  of  the  committee  in  the  88th  Con- 
greM  It  i.  lmp«iilble  prudently  to  recom- 
mend ctiangea  In  existing  provlalona  of  law 
or  to  suggest  new  ones  at  this  lime.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  such  recommen- 
dations should  t>e  made  after  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House  Is  aveuable  for  com- 
ment.,  recommendations,   and  hearings. 

Before  I  close.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
from  all  I  can  find,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  his  subcommittee  did  an  excel- 
lent job  in  the  Powell  matter,  once  they 
undertook  to  enter  the  field.  They 
wanted  an  extremely  long  lime  to  begto. 
but  once  they  got  surted  they  seem  to 
have  done  an  excellent  and  speedy  Job. 
Mr.  Sposker.  I  insert  to  the  Racoao  at 
this  potot  the  statement  I  presented  to 
the  Rules  Committee  this  morning: 
Statement  op  Conoessman  Cumklis  E.  BtN- 

NCrr  OP  FLoaiDA  Bapoaz  the  House  Rules 

COMIStTTEE        ON         LEGISLATIOM         CEEATINC 

House  Select  COMnrrTXE  OK  Staxoaeos 
AND  Conduct.  Tuesoat.  PEaaUABT  31.  1967 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  Committee 
In  behalf  of  H.  Res.  18  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Standard,  and  Conduct,  which  had  a  abort 
llle— from  October  l».  l»««  to  January  3. 
19(7. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  standard, 
and  Conduct  was  directed  by  CongreM  to 


raoommend  to  the  House  ".nch  additional 
ruisa  or  regulatloti.  a.  the  Select  Committee 
ahaU  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  Insure  proper  standards  of  condtact  by 
lilembcrs  of  the  House  and  by  ollloers  or  em- 
ployee, of  the  Houw." 

In  It.  report  to  CongreM  (HotiM  Beport 
233B.  8»th  CongreM.  2nd  Session),  the  Oom- 
mltt«e  asked  that  the  Committee  be  recon- 
sututed  because  there  was  not  sufllclent  Ume 
in  the  closing  months  of  1»66  to  make  such 
recoarniendauons  and  because  such  efforts 
Bhoultl  be  made  while  Con'greM  Is  In  seMlon 
so  that  the  full  membership  of  the  House 
could  be  available  for  comments,  recommen- 
dations, and  hearings. 

The  only  new  power  asked,  over  whst  the 
Committee  had  In  19flfl.  would  be  the  power 
to  make  an  investlgaUon  and  recommend 
censure  on  a  TlolaUon.  by  a  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  House,  of  a  standard  of 
conduct  Khich  had  been  established  by  the 
House  by  law  or  resolution  previous  to  the 
act  complained  of. 

The  comparable  Senate  committee  now 
operaUng  has.  Incidentally,  much  broader 
powers  than  are  tequMted  here,  a«  It  is  not 
restricted  to  recommending  resolution,  ot 
censure,  but  Is  authorised  in  broad  term,  to 
recommend  "disciplinary  action  to  be  taken" 
(Sec.  2(at(21  of  Senate  Resolution  33a  of 
the  88lh  CongreM),  It  la  believed  that  the 
ablUty  to  at  least  recommend  resomuons  of 
censure  In  s  proper  case  Is  necessary  for  three 
reaKins:  First,  to  effectively  handle  any  such 
matter  that  may  arise:  second,  to  help  the 
Committee  In  getting  the  attenuon  and  as- 
sistance of  the  whole  membership  of  the 
House  In  drafting  workable  and  praeUcal 
rules:  and  third,  to  reassure  the  pubUc  that 
any  improper  conduct  that  may  arise  wUl  be 
adequately  and  promptly  looked  Into. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Wash- 
ington Star  article  of  February  J.  Widely 
circulated  by  aome  Members  In  an  effort  to 
show  that  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Oonduct  should  not  be  reconstituted. 

A  group  of  women  reporter,  aaked  me  to 
appear  before  them:  and  they  Interviewed 
me.  I  quickly  sensed  that  they  felt  this 
committee  waa  being  set  up  as  a  "white 
waah-  Committee.  I  felt  that  such  an  im- 
prenlon  on  the  press  would  further  unfairly 
damage  the  image  of  Congress  with  the  pub- 
Uc. In  reply  to  a  question  espreMlng  dls- 
tiellef  that  any  Congressman  would  be  wUllng 
to  present  to  the  Committee  any  matter  at 
all  for  investigation.  I  repUed  that  In  a  CSM 
fully  substantiated  by  competent  evulence 
and  reBecUng  on  the  CongreM.  It  was  my 
belief  that  90  percent  or  all  Member,  would 
be  willing  to  do  Ki  in  a  Msriou.  case  pub- 
llcly  reflecUng  on  CongreM. 

The  article  gave  the  ImprcMlon  that  90  . 
of  Congress  were  waiung  to  present  existing 
charges  against  other  Congressmen.  No 
other  article  coming  from  this  well  attended 
Interview  gave  such  an  Impression  aa  tar  as 

1  know.  ^ 

Further,  in  answer  to  a  question  on  bow 
narrow  or  broad  the  Oelds  of  study  of  new 
leglsUtlon  might  be.  I  replied  they  could 
cover  "all  matters  of  Impropriety"  covered 
by  leglslauon  that  might  be  Introduced  and 
sHlgned  to  the  committee  for  study.  The 
article  as  printed  Implied  to  many  readers 
that  the  committee  would  have  power  to  In- 
vestigate charges  under  legislation  not  yet 
enacted.  This  Is  clearly  untrue  because  the 
proposed  bill  would  not  allow  sny  case  to  be 
Investigated  unleM  It  were  bssed  on  a  stat- 
ute or  resoluUon  previously  passed  by  the 
House:  and  then  only  under  the  addiuonal 
safeguards  set  up  In  the  proposed  blU  before 

As  I  suted  In  the  first  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee last  year  (and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee I;  and  I  am  reading  from  the  mlnutM 
of  the  Committee  of  October  20.  1B«6.  what  I 
said:  "I  do  not  think  a  man's  private  life  Is 
detrimental  to  the  House.    No  one  Is  perfect; 


and  If  be  privately  has  wtaknesses.  It  should 
not  hK  pftm-tJ^iMfl  that  should  be  before  this 
Committee,  as  It  wtiuld  not  reflect  upon  the 
House." 

Inaccurate  prc«  reporu.  and  opponents  of 
the  Committee,  have  alarmed  aome  Members: 
but  the  record  of  actual  statements  and 
action,  of  the  committee  and  Its  chair- 
man give  no  ground,  for  any  fear  otf  "witch 
hunts"  or  mooplng  of  any  kind.  In  fact. 
two  coroplalnu  were  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  adjournment  (based  on  the 
Committee's  ability  to  look  Into  violations  of 
criminal  law) :  and  In  both,  the  Chairman 
refused  JurlsdicUon  bccsuse  the  complaints 
were  not  In  writing  and  under  oath,  as  the 
statutory  history  of  the  act  required.  More- 
over, the  full  Commute*  would  have  to  decide 
such  matters,  within  the  statute  which  em- 
powers It;  and  clearly  the  leglslauve  history 
as  well  as  the  terms  of  the  statute  rule  out 
any  abuses  of  the  Committee  in  such  matters. 
Such  an  InvestlgaUon  could  be  made  only 
upon  receipt  by  the  Select  Committee  of  a 
complaint  based  on  competent  evidence  In 
wrlUng  and  under  oath,  made  by  or  sub- 
mitted to  a  Member  of  the  House  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Select  Committee  by  such 
Member.  Even  when  so  formally  presented, 
the  committee  would  have  discretionary 
power  not  to  act  on  the  matter  If  It  appeared 
to  be  trivial  or  otherwise  Improper.  No 
such  resolution  would  be  effective  unleM  sp- 
proved  bv  the  House. 

I  would  think  there  wolUd  be  a  very  few 
complaints  sbout  the  conduct  of  Members  of 
the  House,  but  if  a  serious  caM.  reflecttng 
publicly  on  the  Houae.  were  substantiated  by 
evidence,  it  to  my  opinion  that  BO  percent, 
or  perhape  all  Members,  would  be  wllUng  to 
submit  It  for  consideration.  The  Committee 
would  not  be  a  snooping  Committee  looking 
Into  the  private  lives  of  Members.  But 
serious  charges,  fully  subctanUated.  reflecting 
on  the  VS.  Houm  of  Representatives,  should 
be  looked  Into.  Moreover,  the  Committee 
would  devote  lu  efforts  to  prevenung.  rather 
than  penalizing  and  publicity. 

The  main  purpoM  of  this  Committee  U  to 
help  improve  th*  standards  of  the  Da.  Bouse 
of  Representatives  and  also  th*  public  con- 
fidence therein. 

The  pubhc  Image  of  Congress  demsnda 
that  th*  Houae  establish  a  full,  working. 
thougbUul  committee  working  solely  in  the 
fleld  of  standards  and  conduct.  Slaty  per- 
cent of  those  answering  a  recent  OaDup  Poll 
said  they  believe  the  misuse  of  government 
funds  by  congreMmen  1.  fairly  common.  Of 
course,  we  know  that  such  abuses  are  In  fact 
not  common  but  we  have  seen  a  numl>er  of 
such  damsglng  polls  showing  the  people's 
Isck  ol  fslth  m  the  mtegrlty  ol  CongreM. 

There  Is  s  ne«d  for  s  vehicle  In  the  House 
to  achieve  and  maintain  the  hlghMt  pos- 
sible standards  by  statute  and  enforcement 
thereof.  This  can  only  bt  done  after  thor- 
ough study  by  a  Commute*  whOM  primary 
interest,  are  in  the  field  of  ethics. 

The  HOUM  select  committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  hu  wide  support  and  adequate 
precedent  for  It.  reestabllshment  In  the  90th 
CongreM.  It  wm  the  Rules  Committee 
which  brought  the  resolution  to  the  floor  In 
the  89th  CongtSM  and  gave  the  Select  C»m- 
mltte*  Ita  first  opportunity  to  help  lift  and 
maintain  the  standards  of  the  House.  This 
was  the  first  time  In  history  that  the  House 
of  fjepresentallvee  ever  had  such  a  Commit- 
tee. Prior  to  that  the  SenaU  Select*  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  was 
established.  A  HouM  Committee  hM  been 
recommended  by  the  Joint  oommltta*  on 
the  Organisation  of  CongreM.  There  are 
over  30  rewluUons  before  thf  Committee 
which  caU  for  a  Houae  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Oonduct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  mtist  add  to  thU  positive 
statement  In  support  of  reestablishing  the 
House  Select  oonunlttee  on  Standard,  and 
Conduct  wme  comroenu  concerning  the  re- 
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S.minlt««.  A8ulw.nimltt«onEU.to.i«l 
C^ntr«u  WM  «t  up  by  th.  Hou«>  Ajdmln- 
utr.tlcD  Commltt«  »pp»rentlT  to  lUil  OLt 
CommltM.  which  I  .m  •"P'^'^.^^J'.^h 
lore  TOUT  oonunJttee— •upporUng  Hong  ""» 
doKU  o(  othCT  House  Members. 

I  am  not  competent  to  look  Into  the  mo- 
Ovee  of  thle  more,  announced  to  tae  preea 
u  an  action  to  "obTUte"  the  broader  Houae 
Select      Committee      on      Btandarda      and 

'^''BowVver.  I  do  believe  that  neither  a  .ub- 
commlttee  o«  the  Houae  Admlnlatratlon 
S^t^  nor  the  mother,  lu  '""  Co™^' 
tee  l«  in  a  poaltlon  to  do  what  the  public 
haa'  a  right  to  demand  and  la  demanding, 
m  the  ant  place  that  Committee  haa  only 
jurisdiction  In  the  Oeld  at  Houee  accounU 
and  Federal  election*  matter*. 

According  to  the  Rule,  of  the  HouM  ol 
BepreaenUUree  (Rule  XI).  the  Committee 
on  House  Admlnlrtratlon  can  look  Into  mat- 
ter, dealing  only  with  elections,  accounu  and 
other  housekeeping  matters.  There  U  one 
section  of  the  rule,  which  says  the  Commit- 
tee can  look  mto  -Measurei  relating  to  the 
elecUon  o(  the  President.  Vice  Preeldent.  or 
Members  of  CongrMs;  corrupt  pracUoes;  con- 
teeted  elections;  credentials  and  quauaca- 
oons,  and  Federal  elecUons  generally." 

The  phrase  ■corrupt  practices'  In  this  sec- 
tion relate,  directly  to  elections,  and  cannot 
be  construed  to  deal  with  CongreMlMial 
ethics  The  positioning  ol  this  phrase  In  the 
midst  ol  provisions  reUtlng  solely  to  elec- 
tions is  clear  evidence  of  the  leglalallve  In- 
tent to  restrict  this  phraM  to  election  mat- 
ter*. Moreover,  even  aside  from  that,  a  long 
line  of  court  decisions  so  re«rlcta  It.  The 
only  mterpretaUon  this  phrase  haa  ever  had 
deals  with  elecUons. 

The  Jurisdiction  which  the  Bouse  Admin- 
istration Committee  doee  have  U  broad  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure  of  House  funds, 
and  I  would  assume  for  Instance,  thst  bllU 
reUOng  to  nepotum  In  the  House  would 
continue  to  be  handled  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  while  ones  of  gen- 
eral application  throughout  the  entire  fed- 
eral employment  would  conUnue  to  go  to  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Poet  Offlc*  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  main  purpo«?« 
of  the  House  Committee  on  standards  and 
Conduct  would  be  to  reassure  the  pubUc  that 
matters  will  be  handled  promptly  In  the  Beld 
In  which  It  will  have  Jurisdiction.  Within 
the  past  two  year*  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  by  virtue  of  lU  supervisory 
sdmlnUtraOve  functions  In  House  accounts, 
haa  had  knowledge  of  a  number  of  sltuauons 
Involving  very  qu««lonable  acUvlty:  and  It 
baa  failed  to  act  promptly.  There  may  have 
been  good  and  sound  reasons  for  lU  failure 
to  act  promptly;  but  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee speak  tor  what  was  actually  left  un- 
done, and  cannot  be  reassuring  to  the  pubUc 
without  eiplanaUon. 

IllustraUons  of  the  slowness  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters within  their  Jurisdiction  are  replete  In 
the  hearings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Contracts  held  December  19.  M.  ai  and  XI, 
1966  For  examples:  The  matter  of  not  cut- 
ting off  the  pay  oJ  Mrs.  T.  Btarjorle  Floree 
Powell  when  paid  In  vlolauon  of  law  (See 
Page  «l ;  and  the  matters  of  travel  pay  and 
p^dlem  cosu  (See  Page.  16.  17.  23.  113.  IM. 
116. 191.  and  193). 

So  despite  the  fact  that  there  may  have 
been  good  and  sound  reasons  for  these  delsys. 
the  public  could  not  be  reassured  by  any 
sctlon  of  Congress  placing  theee  new  respon- 
sibilities In  that  same  Committee,  without 
adequately  documented  and  understood  ex- 
planations ot  Its  past  InscUon.  Moreover, 
clearly  any  committee  set  up  to  do  the  broad 
task  of  raising  and  maintaining  standards  In 
the  House  ahould  be  a  nonpartisan  commit- 
tee, with  equal  mwnbershlp  between  Repub- 
Uoana  sod  Democrats.    The  House  Admlnis- 
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traUon  Commltlee  Is,  of  course,  not  so  con- 
stituted; ss  It  should  be  for  this  purpOM. 

In  conclusion,  there  1.  a  need  for  the  new 
committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  be 
established,  a  broadly  based  Committee,  but 
one  devoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  raising 
and  maintaining  the  highest  possible  steBd- 
aids  In  the  House  of  Repre»»ntaUves.  The 
House  should  come  (o  grips  with  this  need  In 
sn  eBecUve  manner  and  In  an  Important 
manner,  and  not  Just  sweep  the  problems 
under  the  carpet.  We  can  do  no  leas  f<w 
our  country. 


There  Is  a  voice  In  every  human  soul  that 
crlea  out  to  be  free  ...  America  has  an- 
swered this  voice. 

Courage  U  a  priceless  ingredient  o«  char- 
scter.  The  wlU  to  do.  the  will  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  finish  the  course,  the 
strength  to  cUng  to  Ideals,  are  based  In  cour- 
age     America  has  courage. 

Thomas  Paine  once  wrote.  "Our  great  UUe 
Is  Americans".  Our  dtUenshlp  In  the  United 
SUtes  Is  our  national  character.  Our  cltl- 
eenahlp  In  Ohio  Is  our  local  distinction.  By 
the  latter,  we  are  known  at  home.  By  the 
former,  the  United  States  of  America,  we 
are  known  to  the  world.  Tea.  our  great  tlUe 
U  Americans.    Our  great  nation  U  America. 


February  21,  1967 
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Lone  Lrr«  Amtiicai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  21.  1967 
Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  I  report  to  you 
today  that  a  bright  young  conttltuent 
of  mine  Miss  Jacque  Miles,  has  recently 
won  first  place  In  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest  J  ,.     »>, 

The  annual  contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Is  open  to  all 
high  school  students  In  the  Toledo  and 
Luca*  County  area  of  Ohio.  I  am  deeply 
Impressed  by  the  patriotism  and  love  for 
our  country  expressed  by  thU  young 
American's  essay  and  I  can  this  winning 
effort  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

Long  Live  AMxaic* 
Next  to  Ood.  the  most  sacred  word,  to  me. 
In  all  the  world.  Is  America.  When  I  hear  it. 
something  Inside  of  my  heart  begins  to  sing 
and  sometimes  tears  come  and  lUI  my  eye.. 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  those  tears,  for  In  that 
one  word— America — are  enshrined  all  my 
loves,  my  dreams,  my  hopes,  and  my  faith. 

America  Is  a  strong  country.  My  ancestor* 
have  left  their  blood  on  the  greens  ol  Lexing- 
ton and  the  snow  of  Valley  Forge,  on  the 
walls  of  Port  Sumter  and  the  fields  of  Gettys- 
burg, on  the  sands  of  Okinawa  and  on  the 
bare  and  bleak  Pork  Chop  hill. 

A  million  and  more  of  my  countrymen 
have  died  tor  freedom  .  this  country  u 
their  monument  forever. 

These  men  will  live  on  In  the  triumph  of  s 
SIX  year  ol^us  he  reads  aloud  for  the  first 
time  .  .  m  the  ringing  of  the  school 
bell  ...  In  the  high  school  rendition  of 
"Stars  snd  Stripes  Forever"  ....  In  the  first 
bite  of  peppermint  ice  cream  on  the  fourth 
of  July.  They  Uve  on  In  the  aelds  ot  corn 
and  wheat  ....  in  the  mlUing  ot  the  cattle 
In  the  stockyards  They  live  on  In  the  voice 
ot  the  young  Jewish  snd  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant chUdren  as  they  pray  snd  sing. 

Carl  Sandburg,  a  great  American  author, 
wrote.  "I  know  a  Jewish  ashcrler  down  on 
Maxwell  Street  with  a  voice  like  a  north 
wind  blowing  over  corn  stubble  In  January. 
He  dangles  herring  before  prospecUve  cus- 
tomers envlnclng  a  Joy  Identical  with  that 
of  Pavlova  dancing. 

His  face  Is  that  ot  a  man  terribly  glad  to 
be  selling  ash.  terribly  glad  that  Ood  made 
ash  and  customers  to  whom  he  may  call  hu 
wares  from  a  pushcart."  America  answered 
this  mans  caU  for  happlneM. 

America  offers  freedom  and  opportunity 
as  no  other  Isnd  before  hss  ever  known 
America  offers  an  education  to  you. 

I  win  not  ever  doubt  Amertca,  tor  If  the 
stars  should  doubt,  they  would  stirely  fade 

away but  1  have  tremendous  and  undying 

faith    in   the   naUon   that   tuu   made   theee 
things  mine. 


SctqakcoleaBUI  of  FreJeriek,  Md. 

EXTEMSTON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  MeC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MSSTLSMO 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  19*7 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  my  hometown,  Fred- 
erick Md  ,  observed  lu  150th  anniver- 
sary as  an  Incorporated  city.  Although 
Frederick  Town  was  first  settled  In  1748. 
It  did  not  become  a  corporaUon  untU  lis 
charter  was  approved  by  Governor 
Rldgely  on  January  14,  1817.  Since  then. 
Frederick  has  expanded  and  grown  from 
a  population  of  3.840  in  1820.  to  21,744 
in  1960  Now,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mayor  John  A.  Derr,  this  historic  city 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  accelerated 
growth  as  part  of  the  Greater  Washing- 
ton metropoUUn  area. 

To  mark  this  sesqulcentennlal.  tne 
Honorable  Edward  S.  Delaplalne.  one  of 
the  city's  most  noted  citizens  and  stu- 
dents of  history,  summarized  Frederick  s 
corporate  history  in  an  InteresUng  article 
which  appeared  recently  In  the  Frederick 
News-Post.  I  Include  his  article  In  the 
Ricodd: 

Faxoiaicx   Cxi*>*»Tia   It*    ISOtb    Buthdav 
(By  Edward  8.  Delaplalne) 
Frederick  Is  observing  this  month  an  Im- 
portant municipal  anniversary— the  SMqul- 
centennlal  ot  its  incorporaUon  by  the  State. 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  t**""?; 
und   Legislature   not  only   made   Frederick 
Town   a  corporaUon  but  at  the  same  Ume 
officially  changed  its  name  to  '''^"''°'' „  „ 
Frederick  Town  was  laid  out  in  1745  on  o 
tract  owned  by  Daniel  Dulany.  the  '1^'"'^ 
was  settled  In  1740  by  a  group  of  about  lOO 
tamlUes   led   by   John  Thomas   Schley,  who 
built  the  first  house  In  the  community.    More 
than  seventy  year*  passed  before  the  citizens 
elected  their  msyor.  board  ot  aldermen,  and 
board  of  common  council. 

The  city's  original  charter  was  approved  by 
GOV  Rldgely  on  Jsnuary  M.  1817. 

The  starting-point  of  Fredericks  original 
corporate  Umlu  was  "the  44-mlle  stone  on 
the  Baltimore  snd  Frederick  Town  turnpike 
road  about  three  quarters  at  s  mU"  from  the 
east  end  of  Frederick  Town." 

The  4S-mlle  stone  U  now.  embedded  in 
concrete  st  the  comer  ot  East  Patrick  Street 

and  Middle  Alley  

In  the  pMt  ISO  years  Frederick  has  grown 
mostly  to  the  north  snd  west.  The  orlgnal 
boundary  line,  ot  the  CorporaUon  of  Fred- 
erick were  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly  In 
ten  as  follows: 

"All  the  loU  orlglnsUy  laid  out  a.  Fred- 
erick Town  with  aU  addlUons  thereto.  In- 
cluding Bentnown.  and  Jscob  and  Michael 


Buckeye  dwelling  house  and  lanyard,  and 
Jacob  Buckey's  factory,  at  the  east  end  ot 
the  town,  and  Stephen  Steiner's  dwelling 
and  tavern  stand  on  the  west  end,  snd  Jacob 
Lease's  on  the  north  end  ot  said  town,  alao 
Ramsburg's  Mill,  also  the  English  Presby- 
terlsn  Church,  and  the  lots  fronting  on  the 
west  side  ot  Bents  Street,  from  Ramsburg's 
Mill  to  the  aforesaid  church,  both  Inclusive." 

"Bentatown"  wss  the  section  of  Frederick 
that  grew  up  west  of  the  bend  on  West  Pat- 
rick Street  and  extended  beyond  Carroll 
Creek  tor  some  distance  largely  ss  a  remit 
of  the  buslnea.  of  Bentz'x  glove  factory. 
It  was  a  popular  name  for  the  street  lor 
more  than  a  century. 

Stephen  stelner  completed  his  house  at 
the  top  of  the  hlU  on  West  Patrick  Street 
In  1807.  He  erected  It  on  land  which  be  had 
bought  from  George  Ramsburg  In  17»». 

The  Stelner  house  is  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  Frederick.  It  was  purchased  by 
Uie  Frederick  County  Historical  Society  for 
•  13  000  in  1944.  and  was  sold  by  the  udety 
to  the  Frederick  Civic  Club  for  •13.000  In 

'»«»•  ...... 

As  the  residenU  of  Frederick  look  bsck 
over  the  ISO  year*  that  have  passed  since 
the  Lcflslsture  esubllshed  our  municipal 
corporation,  they  can  feel  gratified  by  the 
city's  steady  grovrth  and  Iroprovement- 

When  the  first  Census  was  taken  In  1820 
Frederick  had  a  population  of  8.640.  The 
last  Census  of  1960  showed  thst  the  city's 
population  in  one  decade  had  Jumped  3.603 
to  31,744. 

THE  MAYORS  OT  FaSDsaJCK 

Bow  many  Mayors  has  Frederick  bad  since 
the  LcgUlature  Incorporated  It  150  years 
ago? 

It  depends  on  how  we  count  the  Mayors 
who   served    noneonsecutive   terms. 

Msyor  Lloyd  C.  Culler  for  instance  served 
three  noneonsecutive  times.  Mayor  Bmer 
F.  Munshower  served  two  noneonsecutive 
times.  Incumbent  Mayor  John  A.  Derr  served 
trotn  19S4  to  19S8.  and  after  the  admlnls- 
traUons  of  Jacob  R.  Ramsburg  and  E.  Paul 
>|»y^a,  was  elected  sgaln  In  1966. 

Orover  Cleveland,  after  being  In  the  White 
House  four  year*  was  detested  In  1888.  but 
staged  a  comeback  in  1892  and  is  considered 
both  the  21nd  Presadeut  snd  the  34th  Presi- 
dent. 

According  to  tills  method.  Frederick  has 
had  88  Mayor*  In  tne  century  and — a  half 
tixen  the  time  of  Lawrence  Brengle.  first 
Mayor  ot  the  city,  to  Mayor  Derr. 

Tbla  la  a  list  ot  the  City's  Chief  ExecuUves, 
as  oomplled  by  Joseph  F.  Blsenhaucr.  Sd,  who 
has  the  unusual  record  ot  having  wrved 
under  eleven  Mayor*  as  their  Executive  Sec- 
retary; 

LIST  or   stsTOsa  or  f-XXSESICK 

Lawrence  Brengle,  first  Msyor  ot  Frederick. 
1817.  By.  Kuhn  In  place  of  Lawrence  Bren- 
gle resigned.  1818-1830.  George  Baer.  1830- 
1833.  John  L.  Harding.  ie3»-lB3«.  George 
Kolb.  1836-1839.  Thomas  Carlton,  1829- 
1886. 

Daniel  Kolb.  lSSS-1838.  Michael  BaltaeU. 
1838-1*41.  George  Hosklns.  1841-1847.  M»- 
thlaa  E  Bsrtgls.  1847-1849. 

James  Bartgls.  In  plsce  of  Mathlas  E.  Bar- 
thls  deceased.  1849-18S0.  Jsmea  Bartgls. 
1860-1866.  LewU  Brunner,  1866-18*9.  WU- 
llam  O.  Cole.  185a-l8«S.  Jacob  Engelbrecht. 
1866-1868.  Valentine  Ebert.  1888-1871. 
Thomas  M.  Holbruner.  1871-1874. 

Lewis  H  Moberly.  1874-1883.  Hiram  Bart- 
gls. 1883-1889.  Lewis  H.  DoU.  1889-1890. 
Lewis  Brunner.  In  place  ot  Lewis  H.  Doll,  de- 
cessed,  1890-1893.  John  E.  Fleming.  1893- 
1895.    Aqullls  a.  Teakle.  1805-1898. 

William  F.  chJlton.  1898-1901.  George  Ed- 
ward Smith.  1901-1910.  John  Edward  Schell. 
1910-1913.  Lewis  H.  Fraley.  1913-1919.  Gil- 
mer Schley,  1919-1923.  Lloyd  C.  Culler, 
1933-1031.  Elmer  F.  Munshower.  1931-1934. 
Uoyd  C.  Culler,  1934-1943.  Hugh  V.  Olt- 
ttnger.    1943-1946.     Uoyd   C.    Culler,    IMfr- 


IftSO.     Elmer  F.   Munshower,   ItSO-Juoe   I, 
1»61. 

Donald  B.  Rice.  June  1. 19&1-19M.  John  A. 
Derr,  1964-1968.  Jaeob  R.  lUmsburg.  1B5»- 
1903.  E.  Paul  Magaha,  1963-1WI6.  John  A. 
Derr,  1966.      
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 


or   n>ABO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Tursdaif.  February  21.  1967 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I WM  privileged  Saturday  night  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Young  Republican 
Leadership  Training  School  at  which 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  USAF.  retired,  gave 
the  principal  speech. 

General  LeMay's  speech  was  so  fo'rce- 
ful.  pointing  out  In  great  detail  why  we 
art  in  Vietnam,  what  we  are  now  doing 
there,  and  what  we  should  be  doing,  that 
I  commend  it  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  Include  extraneoua 
material.  General  LeMays  speech  fol- 
lows: 

YOUNC  RKPUBt-lCAW  LtADDBKIP  TEaINIMC 

School 
1  have  looked  forward  to  »pealtUig  to  you 
toQlght  for  many  r««aoo5.  but  two  really 
stand  out  in  my  mind.  First,  because  I  have 
not  bad  tiie  opportunity  to  speak  to  a  group 
of  young  and  dedicated  Americans  since  I 
retired  from  tbe  Air  Force  a  oouple  of  yean 
ago.  And  eecond,  bec&ute  this  Is  tbe  first 
time  in  my  life  Uiat  I  bave  spoken  t*  a 
poIlUcal  audience.  That  was  a  luJiliry  I 
could  not  afftvd  during  my  dayi  in  tbe  mUl- 
tary.  Since  I  have  retired,  most  people  now 
realise  I  am  ao  longer  an  oOclal  spokeeman 
for  the  Air  Force  or  the  Defenae  Department 
and  that  1  am  now  free  to  express  my  own 
opinions. 

I  chose  as  my  theme  for  tonight  tbe  topic 
you  have  bad  under  examination  for  theee 
last  few  becUc  days — teadersblp.  Oertalnly 
about  the  specific  qualities  of  political 
leaderehip  you  are  more  knowledgeable  than 
I.  But  I  bellev*  I  have  some  competence 
to  discuss  tbe  general  qualities  of  leadetsbip. 
During  roy  career  In  the  mllltsry  I  have  both 
led  and  been  led — snd  I  bsve  bad  consider- 
able opportunity  to  walcb  men  and  women 
react  to  both  situations. 

Over  the  years  1  have  come  to  regard  three 
aspecu  of  leadership  b*  most  important: 
First,  goals — articulating  your  objectives  and 
directing  attenUon  to  them.  Second,  plan- 
ning—making  arrangements  lo  realise  your 
goala  with  tbe  minimal  expenditure  of  re- 
sources. Third,  measurement  of  progress — 
demonstrating  to  the  oppoeiilon — and.  Just 
as  Importantly,  to  your  own  personnel — that 
you  are  making  progress  toward  your  goal, 
that  your  plan  Is  sweeping  lo  succeas. 

All  leadership.  I  contend,  must  be  Judged 
by  lU  success  In  these  three  sreas.  How 
clearly  hsa  the  leadership  stated  lU  ob- 
jeetlve?  Have  they  designed  sn  elficlent 
plan  to  raallae  It?  Is  the  successful  execu- 
Uon  of  that  plan  being  communicated 
effecUvely? 

These  are  tbe  three  bi^  quesUoos  of  leader- 
ship. And  rather  than  discuss  tbcm  In  a 
vacuum — let's  put  tliem  in  a  specific  frame 
of  reference.  Lets  consider  the  questloos 
of  leadership  as  they  involve  themselves  la 
oce  of  oai  primary  problems — Vietnam. 

I  will  l^ve  it  to  you  to  determine  if  we 
have  set  adequate  goals  in  Vietnam,  U  we 


have  a  good  and  sucoetaful  plan,  and  what 
progress  we  are  making. 

I  doubt  thst  there  has  ever  been  s  popular 
war.  Not  with  the  men  who  have  to  fight 
it,  anyway.  As  a  military  man.  I  can  teU 
you  that.  But  I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been 
a  war  more  unpopular  than  this  one.  No 
one  Is  satisfied  with  the  oooduct  of  the 
war.  Neither  tiu  Doves  nor  the  Hawks. 
But  It's  a  real  war  .  .  .  and  we're  in  it. 

It's  real  to  the  more  than  6,000  American 
boys  who  have  been  killed  there  ao  far. 
And  it's  very  real  to  tbeir  famlUea. 

It's  a  real  war  that — ss  far  as  we  can  t«ll— 
la  coating  us  »2  BllUoD  a  month.   . 

It's  a  real  war  to  over  400.000  American 
fighting  men  who  are  there  now.  More  men 
than  we  had  In  Korea.  More  men  than  went 
to  France  In  World  War  One. 

It's  real — and  Us  tragic — aikd  It's  neces- 
sary. Worse.  It'slao  closer  to  suocessful  con- 
clusion than  when  we  started  five  years  and 
6.000  men  ago.  Maybe  even  farther  away. 
So  what  do  we  do  .  .  .  first,  lets  recall 
how  we  got  there.  Then,  let's  see  what  we're 
doing  there,  and  why.  Finally,  the  big  ques- 
tion— how  can  we  end  it 

It  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  understand 
that  Vietnam  is  a  part  of  a  much  larger  and 
longer  war  ...  a  srar  between  the  Com- 
munlBU  and  whst  we  call  the  Free  World, 
•nils  larger  and  longer  war  was  declared 
toy  the  Communisu.  It  was  declared  by  Karl 
Horx  before  a  single  country  had  come  under 
Communist  domlnaUoo.  2t  was  declared  by 
Lenin-  It  was  waged  by  Stalin.  And  It  has 
been  carried  on  relentlessly  by  every  Com- 
munut  leader  since.  It  Is  wsged  by  tbe 
CommunUM  according  to  their  own  time- 
table and  on  battlefields  of  their  own  cboos- 
mg.  Although  this  war  has  many  facets,  it 
has  but  one  obJecUve:  Communist  control 
of  the  enure  world. 

This  is  not  my  idea  or  your  Idea — it  Is 
their  idea.  It  Is  not  my  definition  of  their 
goal  It  U  the  Communist  definiUon  They 
have  stated  it  frequenUy  and  they  believe 
it.    And  I  believe  it.  too. 

On  the  international  scale.  Communism 
Is  not  a  poUtlcal  party— it  is  s  way  of  life. 
ISielr  announced  intention  is  to  extend  tills 
way  of  life  to  every  comer  of  the  world, 
tliraugh  guile  if  possible,  by  force  If  neces- 
sary. These  are  not  scare  phrases.  These 
are  strategic  facu.  And  we  must  reckon 
with   them. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  Two.  the  United 
SUtes  was  weary  of  war.  We  were  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  world  and  highly 
optlmlsUc  about  the  future.  We  turned  our 
strength  and  optimism  to  post-war  problems. 
The  rehabllltaUon  of  war -ravaged  countries. 
The  relocaUon  of  displaced  persons.  The 
application  of  wartime  technology  to  peace- 
time uses  to  advance  the  world's  standard 
of  living.  We  were  instrumental  In  putUng 
together  the  United  NaUons.  We  were  con- 
fident that  we  could  maintain  world  peace 
through  International  cooperation. 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  that  we  as- 
sumed thst  kind  of  world  leadership.  But 
with  the  ink  not  yet  dry  on  the  United  Na- 
tions charter.  Soviet  military  forces  bar- 
ricaded the  Communist-occupied  world. 
They  stripped  Eastern  Europe  and  Northern 
China  of  their  industrial  machinery.  They 
set  up  puppet  governments  in  the  Eastern 
European  coimtrles.  The  CommunlsU  were 
following  through  on  their  on  their  an- 
nounced plan  of  world  domlnaUon.  But  we 
somehow  could  not  believe  it.  These  peo- 
ple were  our  allies!  1  1  1  They  were  the 
heroes  of  Stalingrad  I 

It  took  Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  his 
famous  Iron  Curtain  speech  at  Fulton.  Mis- 
souri, to  shock  us  out  of  our  naive  oom- 
plAcency.  Clearly  be  explained  tbe  signi- 
ficance of  Soviet  actions.  He  wsmed  of 
things  to  come.  And  Amertca  Uetened.  A 
year  Uter.  wben  0<«eec  was  titfeatcned  with 
Communist-supplied  insurgeou  and  Russia 
was   pressuring   Turkey   for  control   of   the 
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Bo»porus.  our  pM»l»e  nuMon  to  Commu- 
nlat  uzttmioa  emJed.  We  •poke  wltJbi  »  mw 
TOlCT.  We  oBered  to  the  Oree*  and  TurUeh 
r3»«rnmenM  mlUtarr  "><1  economic  eld. 
The  American  Preeldent  told  the  world  of 
our  determlnauon.  Quote:  "To  help  free 
neople  maintain  their  free  InaUtuUoni  and 
Vhelr  national  tntegrltj  agalnat  agreeslTe 
mowmente  that  eeek  to  ImpoM  upon  them 
totalitarian  reglmee."  end  quote. 

Thla  wae  the  Truman  doctrine  and  It 
marked  a  major  turning  point  for  Amer- 
ica It  announced  our  declUon  to  defend 
the  free  world  agalnat  the  eipanelon  of  Com- 
munlem     It  wa»  a  beginning. 

But  the  CommunUU  kept  coming.  In  the 
Spring  of  1948.  Ciechoelovakla,  the  laat  tree 
nation  in  Eaatern  Europe,  fell  to  a  Commu- 
nut  coup.  In  June  of  that  jear.  the  SoTlet 
army  Blockaded  Berlin.  A  year  later,  the 
CommunlK  Chlneee  forced  Chiang  Kal-«hek 
off  the  Ailan  mainland.  And  In  1960.  North 
Korean  Communlete  ln»aded  South  Korea. 
But  there  we  stood  firm.  And  our  deter- 
mination In  Korea  serred  notice  to  the  Com- 
munlit  world  that  overt  iggreealon  would 
not  be  tolerated  anywhere.  Our  etrength— 
and  our  wllllngneea  to  uae  It— formed  a 
strategic  deterrent  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. That  deterrent  was  maintained 
by  our  unqueeUoned  military  superiority. 
And  that  deterrent  enabled  ua  to  prevent  the 
returrence  of  any  major  overt  sggreeslon 
after  the  Korean  conflict. 

Time  and  again,  the  Communlste  tested 
our  determination,  to  make  sure  our  policy 
had  not  weakened.  In  Lebanon.  In  the 
Taiwan  Straits,  and  In  the  Cuban  missile 
erlals  In  every  caae.  we  demonstrated  our 
wuungnesa  to  respond  directly  and  positive- 
ly to  aggrvselon.  ^,  ^ 
It  was  time  for  the  CommunlaU  to  adjust 
their  strategy. 

Premier  Khrushchev  officially  proclaimed 
the  new.  preferred  method  of  advancing 
communist  control  of  the  world  .  .  .  with 
his  endorsement  of  so-caUed  "Wara  of  Uber- 
ation."  Hla  swtement — with  the  immedlau 
encouragement  from  the  leaders  of  Red 
China— gave  new  impetus  to  the  upheaval 
then  already  In  moUon  In  southeast  Asia. 
Normally,  these  wars  of  liberation  take  a 
recognizable  form.  They  are  low  Intensity 
wara  fought  by  guerrillas — against  the  ea- 
tabllsbed  government — using  techniques  per- 
fected In  China  against  the  Japanese  and 
later  against  the  Chlneee  Nationalists. 
The  tactics  Involve  a  wide  variety  of  en- 
gagements— some  large,  some  small.  There 
are  border  incident* — hit  and  run  raids — 
sudden  terrorist  maaeacreo — bloody  am- 
bushee — and  a  continuous  flood  of  propa- 
ganda.    The  tactics  work. 

These  tactics  were  used  successfully  in 
Cuba — where  thej  brought  Caatro  to  pow- 
er—and elsewheiT — but  nowhere  were  they 
more  successful  than  when  they  forced  the 
French  to  withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia 
creating  a  power  vacuum  stiU  not  satls- 
factorUy  flUed  and  poUtleal  chaos  stlU  not 
fully  stablllied. 

To  counter  this  grovrtng  threat,  we  devel- 
oped a  new  military  concept  known  as  rieii- 
bie  Kcjponw.  In  Implementing  this  concept, 
we  put  together  a  package  of  land.  sea.  and 
airpower  carefully  adjusted  and  limited  to 
the  given  level  of  provocation.  Not  too  Uttle 
and  not  too  much.  It  stresses  global  mo- 
bility. And  because  world  tensions  and  in- 
ternational poUtlca  are  Involved,  direct  and 
speclflc  control  of  aU  miUlary  action  la  re- 
tained by  OOT  nauonal  leaderahlp  in 
Wathington. 

It  U  thla  policy  of  Itexibte  response  that 
sh^as  our  miutary  acuvlty  Is  Vietnam 
today. 

And  why  are  w«  tAere  today?  We  are  there 
because  we  were  asked  to  come.  First  to 
advise  .  .  .  then  to  assist  .  .  .  and  now  to 
lltht.  We  were  aaked  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  whlob  was  under 
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heavy  pressure  from  a  war  of  UberaUon  being 
conducted  by  the  Viet  Cong— inspired,  di- 
rected, and  lUppHed  by  the  Communists  to 
the  North.  It  U  Important  <o  linderrtond 
thla  This  U  not  a  civU  war.  It  Is  not  a 
local  war  evolving  out  of  local  Isauea.  It  U 
not  a  peoMnl  reDOK— any  more  than  the  Bed 
take-over  of  China  waa  a  peaaant  revolt.  The 
war  In  Vietnam  U  a  typical  and  clearly 
Identlflable  part  of  current  Communiat 
strategy  for  world  domination.  It  U  a  cal- 
culated act  of  agrrMSlon.  It  U  an  act  of 
aggression  directed  sgalnst  Kou.  And  your 
brothers,  and  your  sons,  and  irour  husbands 
are  Bghtlng  In  Vietnam  /or  jrou— against  that 
Communist  aggreaslon. 

What  are  they  doing!  What  are  loe  doing 
in  Vietnam? 

We  are  implementing  our  policy  of  ftextou 
responie.  Lets  »ee  what  that  me«7U.  Flexi- 
ble renTX'n'ie  Introduces  several  new  features 
to  the  use  of  American  military  power.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  ultimate  goal  of  military 
action  IB  total  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Even  in 
Korea  despite  severe  restriction  on  the  use 
of  our  alr-srm  above  the  Talu  River,  there 
were  no  holds  barred  within  tlie  combot  aone. 
Flexible  response  clianget  this  approach. 

Under  thU  doctrine.  mUltary  forcee  are 
sUU  expected  to  eliminate  their  immediate 
adveraarles  But  only  the  precfie  incremenu 
of  force  beUeved  needed  to  achieve  limited 
objectives  are  committed  to  combat.  The 
mlllUry  objective  Is  restricted  to  halUng 
enemy  aggression  and  punishing  him  enough 
to  make   him  willing  to  negoUate. 

The  underlying  Idea  la  to  make  It  pUln 
that  we  could  deetroy  the  enemy  If  we  wanted 
to— and  that  he  would  prefer  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  once  our  determination  was  clear, 
our  leaders  In  Washington  are  attempting 
to  apply  military  power  according  to  thla 
new  concept.  They  establish  caretuUy  con- 
trolled campaigns  with  limited  poUtlcal  ob- 
jectives. They  try  to  use  mlllury  resources 
to  apply  subtle  preMure$ — employing  mlUury 
power  as  a  versatile  and  precise  Instrument. 
They  want  to  bring  the  enemy  to  the  con- 
ference table — without  damage  to  our  image 
In  the  mirror  of  world  opinion. 

Let  us  realistically  appraise  the  resulU. 
There  are  some  porttlcei.  We  have  learned 
to  flght  guemilas  ...  and  to  Inflict  heay 
casualties  on  a  capable,  secret,  and  swift 
enemy.  We  have  developed  ways  to  employ 
our  superior  technical  and  tactical  weapons 
to  give  us  mobUlty  and  deadly  striking  power. 
We  have  made  It  Increasingly  difficult  and 
costly  for  the  CommunlsU  to  operate.  And 
we  have  spent  five  years  doing  It. 

Our  obJecUve  has  always  been  the  same — 
to  make  It  clear  to  the  Communist  that  he 
can't  win — and  from  our  vantage  point  of 
obviously  superior  strength,  to  force  him  to 
the  conference  table  through  frustration  and 
exhaustion. 

And  what  la  the  tcore  at  the  Ove-year 
mark? 

Baalcally.  I  think  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  Viet  Cong  have  gotten  itronsrer 
and  we  are  the  ones  who  are  frustrated. 
The  long,  drawn-out  conflict  haa  created  dls- 
aentlon  and  dispute  in  America  .  .  .  and  a 
greater  sense  of  determination  and  purpose 
In  North  Vietnam. 

Every  American  Instinct  makes  us  want  to 
Jump  in  with  both  feet  and  get  thla  un- 
pleaaant  Job  over  with  ...  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

TradlUonal  oriental  psfience  makea  them 
willing  to  exwnd  the  straggle  unto  genera- 
tion after  generation.  If  necessary. 

We  are  fighting  the  war  with  the  commod- 
ity moat  precious  to  us  .  .  .  and  held  much 
cheaper  by  the  enemy  .  .  .  the  tivet  of  men. 
And  toward  what  obJecUve?  JfejotloHon. 
I  submit  to  yon  that  it  la  not  possible  for 
us  to  loae  the  tottr.  We  are  too  strong.  But 
It  18  more  than  possible  tor  us  to  loae  the 
negotiation.  And  longer  it  la  delayed,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  lose  It.    After  aU,  what 


is  there  to  negotiate?  The  separation  of 
North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  and  the 
boundary  between  them  haa  already  been  es- 
tablished by  negotlaUon  and  the  Geneva 
convention  Any  concessions  to  the  Commu- 
nists .  .  .  any  abridgement  ol  freedom  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  wUI  re- 
ward  the  Commuolsta  for  their  aggreaslon. 
We  cannot  alUno  aggresalon  to  be  politically 
profitable.  This  would  encourage  poUtlcal 
aggression  In  every  corner  of  the  wwld.  I 
think  Communist  aggreealon  mutt  reatilt  in 
Communist  disaster. 

And  you  wont  get  that  at  the  negotuuon 
^able. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  world  is 
watching  us  In  Vietnam.  Our  national  lead- 
ers are  very  right  about  that.  We  have  an- 
nounced ouraelvee  as  the  champions  of  fr^e 
people  everywhere  ...  the  ally  of  every 
country  in  the  tree  world.  And  every  coun- 
try In  the  free  world  U  watching  to  see  Just 
what  kind  of  an  ally  we  ore. 

Can  we  .  .  .  and  wUI  vre  .  .  .  Join  with 
them  to  reiifl  Communist  aggression?  To 
resist  It  .  .  .  and  repel  It.  We  are  the  only 
force  In  the  world  capable  of  giving  any 
country  the  etrength  to  remain  free  from 
Communist  domination.  The  world  la 
watching  us  In  Vietnam  to  see  if  we  wlU  put 
our  money  where  our  mouth  is. 
It's  Just  about  that  aimple. 
We  are  not  engaged  In  a  world-wide  popu- 
larity contest  with  the  Communists.  In  all 
candor  I  muat  point  out  that  the  itrong  and 
the  tich  are  seldom  the  popular.  They  are 
sometimes  /eored  .  .  .  and  sometimes  re- 
sented, but  they  are  uauaUy  reepecled— if 
they  deeerve  it.  So  I  thank  God  that  we  are 
rich  and  1  thank  Ood  that  we  are  strong 
Because.  I  know,  that  It  U  for  those  reasons 
we  are  free.  And  It  U  our  freedom  and  our 
strength  and  our  richea  that  offer  hope  and 
encouragement  to  people  everywhere. 

So  .  .  .  how  do  we  end  the  war  in  Vlet- 
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The  way  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  la  to 
win  It. 

We  must  revise  our  objective.  Inetead  ot 
negotiation,  our  objective  muit  be  to  make 
the  war  «>  coxtljf  for  the  Communl*t»  that 
they  wUl  end  It. 

The  CommunlatJ  started  the  war.  The 
Communlit«  muat  eod  It. 

We  must  flght  the  war  from  our  strength. 
We  must  flght  it  with  the  leoMt  cost  to  our- 
selves and  at  the  yrwKMt  cost  to  the  enemy. 
We  must  change  the  currency  In  this  game 
from  men  to  materlali- 

America's  greatest  strength  In  this  mlllUry 
situation  ts  our  air  and  naval  power.  We 
must  use  It  Mtrateffically.  We  muat  use  It 
deciaively.    We  muat  use  It  now. 

I  also  think  It  Is  Important  that  we  UU 
the  world  about  this  change  In  obJccUve — so 
the  world  can  correctly  Interpret  our  moUves 
and  evaluate  our  results.  And  we  wUI  also 
tell  the  Communlsta. 

We  win  tell  them  that  we  are  going  to 
destory  Increaalngly  coaUy  targets  In  North 
Vietnam.  They  can  decide  how  much  they 
want  to  pay.  First,  we  must  destroy  the 
ablUty  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  wage  «par 
and  then.  If  neceaaary.  their  entire  produc- 
tive capacity. 

We  can  pinpoint  the  Urgeu  we  will  hit — 
and  warn  the  nearby  olvlUans  In  advance  to 
evacuate.  In  modem  warfare  .  .  .  with  mod- 
ern warning  devices  . . .  there  is  Uttle  element 
of  nirprise  in  bombing  raids. 

Hanoi,  for  example.  U  ringed  with  far  more 
and  far  better  anti-alr-craft  devices  than 
were  ever  In  Berlin. 

You  wUl  recall  that  North  Vietnam  la  a 
rather  recent  arrival  to  Twentieth  Century 
technology  and  Industry.  Her  reaources.  by 
our  sundarda.  are  meagre  and  hard-earned. 
They  are  more  valuable  to  her.  in  many 
respects,  than  human  life.  And  North  Viet- 
nam must  be  made  to  pay  tot  tbia  war  with 


her  dearest  coins  which  arc  material  things 
and   not  human   lives. 

The  hmrttor  at  Haiphong  .  .  and  the  en- 
tire capacity  to  receive  outalde  suppllee. 
Eliminate  Itl 

The  power  system  that  fuels  every  war- 
making  facility. 

The  tranaportatlon  system  .  .  .  rails,  roll- 
ing stock  and  bridges  Flat!  Every  factory 
and  every  Industrial  installation,  beginning 
with  the  biggest  and  best — and  never  ending 
so  long  as  there  are  two  bricks  still  stuck 
together. 

The  irrigation  tystem  on  which  food  pro- 
duction largely  depends.  We  must  be  wUllng 
to  continue  our  bombing  unUl  we  have  de- 
stroyed every  work  of  man  In  North  Vietnam 
If  ttiim  Is  neoesary  to  atop  the  war. 

We  shall  avoid  the  clvUlan  population. 
And  we  shall  warn  Xiie  population.  But  we 
win  destroy  the  capacity  of  that  populaUon 
to  slaughter  Innocent  civilians  for  political 
gain. 

1  do  not  think  It  will  be  neceaaary  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  to  accomplish  thla  task.  But 
I  would  not  rule  out  any  strength  that  we 
have,  If  the  situation  demanded  It. 

Admittedly,  there  Is  one  big  question  un- 
answered. If  we  adopted  thla  poUcy.  would 
Red  China  and  Rusala  oome  directly  into  the 
flght?     I  don't  think  so. 

The  poasibtlUy,  at  oourse.  ezlsU.  But  in 
my  opinion.  Red  China  haa  plenty  of  Internal 
trouble.  And  they  don't  have  the  weapon 
atrength  to  attack  us.  Yet!  The  longer  we 
delay,  the  stronger  Bed  China  becooaee — and 
the  more  likely  they  might  be  provoked  into 
direct  involvement  .  .  .  later. 

Soviet  Russia  has  Indicated  more  than 
once  that  she  does  not  want  to  project  her- 
self Into  a  showdown  with  the  United  States. 
Not  now.  anyway.  I  think  we  should  also 
face  the  possibility  that — should  this  strat- 
egy fall — we  might  have  to  mount  a  land  In- 
vasion. But  that  la  very  remote.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Communists  would  seek  an  end 
to  the  war  long  before  their  country  waa  de- 
stroyed. The  Oommunlata  are  realists.  Much 
more  so.  I  think,  than  we.  They  will  not 
continue  on  ■  courae  whose  only  reward  la 
total  destruction. 

And  I  beUeve  that  the  course  I  suggest 
will  end  tbe  war  quicker — with  leaa  loss  of 
life  on  both  sides.  I'm  sure  It  wUl  coat  fewer 
American  lives.  And  those  are  my  primary 
conoema. 

The  policy  I  suggest  will  not  result  in  com- 
procnise  at  the  peace  table.  And  It  will  not 
reward  the  OommunlaU  for  their  aggreaslon. 
It  will  encourage  our  allies  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  will  bolster  the  determination 
of  free  men  everywhere  to  flght  for  their 
freedom. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  not 
end  the  war  with  Communism.  They  have 
already  probably  developed  the  the  tactic  to 
replace  Wara  of  Uberatlon.  And  we  wUl  have 
to  develop  a  oounter-tactlc  to  oppose  that. 
For  .  .  .  like  it  or  not  ...  we  ARE  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Free  World.  We  are  the  world's 
one  hope  to  contain  Communism  and  Com- 
munist aggreealon — until  It  deetfoya  Itaelf. 

We  must  not  fall  that  hope.    We  muat  not 
fall  In  Vietnam.    We  muat  not  fall  our  alllea. 
We  must  not  fall  ourselves. 
We  must  not  fall  the  world. 


today  in  remarlu  commemorating  the 
49th  anniversary  ot  the  rebirth  of  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  We  have  never 
recognized  the  Incorporation  of  Uthu- 
aiUa  into  the  USSJl..  and  we  should 
not.  This  small  nation,  however,  lives 
under  the  oppression  of  the  Communist 
government  of  Russia,  but  her  people 
keep  their  identity  and  believe  in  free- 
dom. I  believe  that  one  day  they  will  be 
free  again. 

We  who  enjoy  freedom  should  take 
time  out  and  reflect  upon  the  tragedy  of 
the  millions  of  fellow  human  beings  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  we.  We  must 
keep  the  torch  of  freedom  alive  for  them, 
looking  toward  the  day  when  they  may 
carry  the  torch  again. 

I  have  many  constituente  who  came 
from  Lithuania  and  I  am  privileged  to 
count  great  numbers  of  them  as  my 
friends.  I  know  how  they  feel  about 
their  homeland  and  their  loved  ones  who 
remain  behind.  To  them  and  to  all 
Americans  I  say  "we  will  not  forget  nor 
abandon  them." 


budge  Hanoi.  Wltli  the  frowlng  estrange- 
ment between  Moeoow  and  Peking,  Washing- 
ton la  expected  to  aeek  more  Soviet  help  in 
eUcltlng  the  right  kind  of  algnal  frocn  North 
Vietnam.  One  of  the  prices  we  will  un- 
doubtedly be  asked  to  pay  for  that  help  la 
a  cessation  of  the  bombing.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  take  the  rlak  that  involves. 


Calendar  of  Eveali  at  tbc  Natioul  Gallery 
ef  Art 


UAoaBiaB  lodcpcBdeBCc  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  nw  TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVES 

ThuTtday,  Februam  IS,  1967 
Mr.  ADDABBO.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  coUeacues 


Bonbt  Away 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINKISOTA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
opinion  there  Is  considerable  fceilng  In 
the  United  States  that  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  resumed  too  quickly  follow- 
ing the  recent  i-day  lunar  new  year 
truce.  There  la  considerable  feeling  that 
alternatives  to  the  resumption  were  not 
explored  adequately  in  an  eflort  to  bring 
atx)Ut  peace  negotiations. 

This  kind  of  tlilnklng  Is  reflected  In 
tiie  following  editorial  from  the  February 
IS  Minneapolis  Star: 

THK  BOKVtNC  RBSCMES  AOAlH 

Tliftt  WM  an  abrupt  ending  to  the  luspen- 
-  We  Jeel 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSTLVAMtA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  8.  1967 
Mr.  FU1.TON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  ia  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  CoKcaEssiowAi.  Record  the  calen- 
dar of  events  for  March  1967  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  this 
outstanding  gallery  In  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal where  visitors  to  this  city,  as  weU  as 
the  citizens  of  Washington,  can  go  to  see 
the  fine  exhibits,  enjoy  fine  tours,  lec- 
tures, and  concerts. 

I  am  attaching  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Monday, 
FW>ruary  20.  1967.  regarding  the  out- 
standing acquisition  by  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  portrait  of 
Ginevra  de  Benci.  This  fine  example  of 
the  work  of  one  6f  history's  great  artists 
makes  a  visit  to  the  National  Gallery 
more  than  worthwhile  when  the  painting 
goes  on  view  on  March  17.  March  17  ia 
the  anniversary  of  the  openinB  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent 1-year  celebration  of  the  gallciT's 
25th  anniversary. 

The  material  follows: 
NATtONAi.  Gall^t  or  A«T  Grrs  da  ViNti 
The  National  Gallery  ot  Art  today  con- 
firmed UJ*t  It  hu  purcJiMed  the  Leonardo 
dA  Vlncl  portrait  of  Ginevra  de'  Bend  trom 
the  collection  of  the  prince  of  Uechiensteln 
and  wUl  put  It  on  display  next  month- 
European  sourcee  have  placed  the  price  vt 


Blon  9*  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  ^ — 

t    WM   too   abrupt — that   41    hours   and   17     the  purchaae.  reported  in  yeaterday**  Star,  at 
-r^intit^A  wt»m  tiarrfiv  (>nou?h  time  for  Hanoi     between  16  and  M  mUllon.     The  gallery,  aa 

la  Ita  custom,  gave  no  figure  and  lt«  ipolua- 
meo  evaded  aU  queeUona  on  the  point. 


minutes  waa  hardly  enough  time  for  Hanoi 
or  Waahlngton  to  exchange  any  meaningful 
signals  or  intentions  to  end  the  flghUng. 

The  Defense  Department  reported  the 
North  Vietnamese  uaed  the  four -day  lunar 
new  year  truce  and  the  brief  tuapenalon  of 
bombing  after  that  to  bring  forward  new 
■uppUea  for  Communiat  troops  in  the  aoutb. 
Because  of  this.  Prealdent  Johnson  aaid.  and 
because  Hanoi  failed  to  respond  to  peace 
overtures,  there  was  "no  altemfttlve"  but  to 
resume  the  bombing. 

We  are  Inclined  to  think  there  was  an  alter- 
native— one  that  carried  aome  riafcs  surely, 
but  bUU  was  worth  taking.  This  would  have 
been  continue  the  suspension  of  bombing  for 
at  least  a  week,  to  give  UJI.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant,  Pope  Paul  and  others  a  chance 
to  prove  their  claim  that  an  end  to  the  raids 
would  bring  Hanoi  to  the  peace  table. 

The  brief  suspension,  then,  has  resolved 
nothing.  Its  abrupt  ending  only  strengthens 
the  argiunent  of  thoee  who  have  been  clam- 
oring for  a  cesaaUon  of  the  bombing  as  the 
only  way  to  peace.  It  also,  however,  itrength- 
ens  those  who  c&n  point  to  Hanoi's  failure 
to  respond  as  further  reaaon  to  "bomb  them 
Into  submission." 

In  the  meantime,  the  search  for  negoUa- 
Uons  goes  on.  with  increasing  attention 
focused  on   the  ability  of  the  Russians   to 


It  Is  certain,  however,  that  the  price  went 
far  beyond  the  previous  high  lor  a  single 
painting.  M^  million  paid  In  IMl  by  New 
York  Cltys  Metropolitan  Uuaetun  of  Art  lor 
R«mbrandt'B  'Aristotle  Cont«aiplatlng  the 
Bust  of  Homer." 

eix-BcnxiON-DOtXAB  orroi  aapoam 

In  the  fall  of  IMS.  Norton  Blmon,  West 
Coast  Industrialist  and  buyer  of  Rembrandt's 
portrait  of  his  son  Titus  for  »3.3M,000.  was 
reported  to  have  offered  the  prtnoe  of  Liech- 
tenstein •«  million  for  the  Leonardo,  a  siun 
also  menUoned  when  Canada  waa  attempt- 
ing to  buy  the  picture. 

Blmon,  according  to  Time  magoxlne.  was 
told  then  by  the  prince's  brother  that  he 
doubted  that  the  prince  would  sell  the  plc- 
turs  for  $10  mlUlon. 

tJntU  Its  sale  to  the  NaUonal  Gallery,  the 
portrait  waa  the  last  Leonardo  painting 
known  to  be  In  private  banda. 

A  spokesman  for  tbe  prince  denied  the 
sale  yesterday,  but  confirmed  It  today.  He 
would  not  disclose  the  price. 

The  gallery  said  the  picture  was  bought 
through  lu  purchase  fund,  made  up  entirely 
of  private  donatlooa.    It  Is  assumed  by  art 
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UM  gillery.  lad/or  hU  .Ut«i,  Mi*.  *U»  >«- 

er.  UM  l»w  Ajidrew  W.  Melton. 

Mon  ImpoMnt  1»  Um!  !•«  UMt  Utf  i»l- 
>!-»  doM  li»»«  lie  picture  and  It  wUl  go 
on  view  M«rcli  n.  the  annl.eiMrj  ot  tB« 
■»UerT'«  oi»nlng  »nd  the  end  of     one  yew 

century.  -„,,«   .„ 

Tbe  picture  become,  the  only  folly  K- 
knowledged  end  melure  Ueonerdo  pkUtlng 
in  eny  American  collection- 

The  Detroit  Inetltute  of  Arte  owne  e  Bgure 
group  from  the  worltehop  of  Leonerdoe 
ioMUX.  Vermcehlo.  Borne  .ItempU  h«»e 
been  mede  to  ettrtbute  one  of  the  Bguree  to 
the  young  l,eoaardo.  but  the  .ttrtbuUon  ha« 
not  been  accepted  by  KihoUn. 

The  figure  In  queeUon  U  Uneer  Inmon- 
ner    more  ute  Botucelll  thin  Leonirdo. 

The  i»me  thing  1»  true— ulthough  leee 
true— of  a  Madonna  and  chUd  In  the  Na- 
tional OaJiery  now  attributed.  •CUcle  of  Ver- 

rocchlo  (poeelbly  Leonardo) .-  

Of  the  Olnevra  de'  Bend  portrait,  there 
la  no  doubt  whatever  among  modern  echol- 
are  Therw  la  ftlao  no  doubt  to  the  eye,  ac- 
cording to  everyone  who  hae  wsen  the  paint- 
ing either  in  the  prlncei  collection  or  In  » 
London  .peclal  exhibition  eome  16  y»raago. 
Biecuted  between  M74  and  1478.  when 
Leonardo  wa.  In  hH  eerly  20>  and  already 
an  eetabllshed  artlat  In  Florence,  the  por- 
trait anaclpate.  »ome  of  the  effects  achlered 
almoet  20  year.  later  In  the  Mona  U». 

Then  la  the  same  bemueed  detachment 
in  the  face,  the  eame  beglnnlnga  of  a  myete- 
xlou.  Bnlle.  There  u  alK)  the  same  een^ 
that  the  every  air  U  a  palpable,  tangible, 
palntable  thing  _,.^,_ 

A»  in  many  of  Leonardo'a  mature  picture^ 
the  background  U  opened  eo  that  It  ■»"  »• 
both  iniiedlate  and  dletant.  The  aplky 
isavea  of  a  clo»e-ln  trre  frame  the  head  of 
the  young  woman.  SJoen  in  allhouette,  they 
could  be  the  leavee  of  a  Juniper  tree,  her 
name  Olne.ra  being  the  ItaUan  for  Juniper. 
Beyond  la  a  placid  landacape  of  hllle,  tree*, 
a  calm  late  and  what  appear*   to  be  the 

"^a  the  back  of  the  wood  panel  on  which 
the  14%  by  iei,i-lnch  portrait  u  pUhtfl '• 
aa  daborate  decoration,  alao  P"»"l  ^y 
Leonarfo  and  conalaUng  of  a  laurel  branch 
and  a  palm  branch— tradlUonal  emblems  of 
homager^eurroundlng  a  .prig  of  Juniper  and 
theawtto.  "Vlrtutem  Porma  Decorae.  Latin 
for  "B^tuty*  Bnha"^*e  Virtue." 

KanOMAl,  OaimT  o>  AM— CM-unx*  or 

HomaT.    rtaxauet    it,    thbooob    ittNuaT, 
KaacR    • 

reinM««  o/ Cie  Week:  Whistler.  THe  White 
OirL  (Harris  Whlttemore  CoUectlOB)  (Gal- 
lery 87.  Tueeday  through  Saturday,  U'.IX)  and 
9.(»-  Sunday.  3JK>  and  0:00. 

ri^l  tk.  wee*:  r»t*  World  of  mto 
lants  the  Baroque.  Rotunda:  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  1:00:  Sunday  2:30 

rouV:  /ntrodw:tio«  <o  i*e  CoUecfloir  Bo- 
tunda:  »a>nday  through  Saturday  11:00  and 
a  00  Sunday.  6:00. 

Sunday  Lecture:  4rt  awj  Mucaffon  In 
Confemporar,  CtUtur..  0«f «  ^''^■„^; 
vlng  Kaufman,  Professor  of  Art,  Th»  City 
nnlveialty  of  Hew  Tork.  Hew  Toek;  Lecture 
Hall.  4:00. 

SsfUley  Concert:  Boalne  Hocera,  Pisnfjt, 
East  Garden  Court,  8:00. 

HONOAT.  MABCB  •.  THaOOGH  SnmuT,  lUICK  II 

Paintlnj  o/  t»e  Week:  Oentlle  da  Fahrlano. 
A  mracle  o/  Sofnf  Nicholas.  (Samuel  H. 
Krese  Collection)  Gallery  4.  Tue«Iay  through 
Saturday.  13:00  and  2:00:  Sunday.  S:SO  and 

* i?^r  0/  f»ie  Week:  The  World  of  htifo 
Jmut:  ratttt  *md  Themtn.  BotuBdK  Tues- 
day through  Saturday,  1:00;  Suiulay.l:30. 


Tour:  Infroducfion  to  tht  CoUsrtion.  Bo- 
tunda:  Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00  and 
8:00;  Sunday.  6:00. 

Sunday  Lecture:  B«ro<j«e  .*reH«ecfure  in 
gwelaml.  CJuesf  Sp«a»er:  Rudolph  Wltt- 
kower  Profeeaoc  of  Art  History.  Columbia 
TJnlveislty.  New  York;  Lecture  HaU.  4:00 

Sunday  Concert :  Leon  Ushner.  Bass;  Paul 
Berl.  Ptanlrt ;  East  Garden  Court.  8:00. 

MOETDST. 


asaaCB     ii.    TH*otrcH     suHnsT, 


Poinllnj  o/  de  Week:  Cropeey.  Aufumn 
o»  the  Hudson  Steer.  (Gift  of  "»  A'»'»° 
Foundation).  Gallery  95,  Tu~f»y  ,'^"«S 
Saturday,  13:00  and  3:00;  Sunday  3:30  and 

'f^r  o/  fde  wee*.  The  World  o/  Inlyo 
/ones;  Str  ilnfhony  esn  Dytk  Rotunda, 
i^iiday   thrwigh   Saturday.   1:00;    Sunday. 

'  ■  Tmr;  /nlroduclton  to  Ihe  OoUectto*.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11 :00  and 
300'  SiuulAy.  6:00.  _  „ 

Sundo.  Lecture.  The  fnliro  Jones  Collec- 
flon  nt  ChattiKTth:  OM»t  Speaker;  Thomas 
S  Wragg  Ubrartan  and  Keeper,  Devonshire. 
Collections.    Chatsworth.    England.     Lecture 

Sundoa  Concert;  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra- Richard  Bales.  Conductor;  Nancy  Ells- 
worth. VioKn  sotoisf;  Cast  Garden  Court. 
8:00. 

MOKOST.      MASCH      *0.      ««>mi«      SUNDSI, 
MSBCR   SS 

Paintlns  o/  (As  Week:  Borgognone.  Th* 
«e«y;lSfo«'(8«nuel  H.  "r«-  CollectlonK 
Gallery  30.  Tueeday  through  Saturday.  13.00 
and  3:00:  Sunday.  8 :S0  and  8:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week.  The  iihnitum  o/  Pm- 
tiMl  Des<i7».  b,  f  nl»o  Jona.  Central  Lobby. 
Tueeday    through   Saturday.   1:00:    Sunday. 

^TTOr;  fn«ro<fuc«lon  fo  tAe  collection.  So- 
tunda,  Monday  through  Saturday.  11:00  and 
3:00;  Sunday.  6:00.  -,_„, 

Sunday  Lecfure;  Inlgo  Jones  ana  the  Slajre 
Der<On.  o/ (»<  Stuart  Period.  0»'«/P™f'- 
James  O.  McManaway,  Consultant  In  Lltera- 
tur.  and  Bibliography.  Ths  Folger  Shake- 
speare  Ubrary.   Washington.   D.C.    Lectur* 

Sunday  Concert;  National  Gallery.  Orche*- 
trma,  Richard  Bale..  Conductor;  Joe*  «cha- 
nla   Piano  Sokrfjt.  East  Garden  Court.  8:00. 

Inqulrte.  concerning  the  Oallery's  flufj- 
tlonal  servlCMi  should  be  sddrMsed  to  the 
Educational  OfBce  or  telephoned  to  787-4216. 

"^^^wncerts,  with  Badlo  picture  of  the 
Week  intermission  talks,  are  broadOLSt  by 
Station  WOUS-AM  (670)  and  PM  (103J). 

Nsw  exhibition:  Peiflral  De»i»ns  ^ 
In490  Jones  from  the  Collection  of  the  Duke 
oToevonshlre  at  Chatsworth.  Central  O^- 
irv  March  IK  through  April  33.  Circula- 
ted by  the  IntemaUonal  ExhlblUons  Poun- 

"^H^  Vubllcatlon:  Oatalogus.  rattMl 
Oeslanj  by  Jnljo  Jones.  ISS  pagsa.  8%  x 
10-  with  foreword  by  Roy  Strong.  4  color 
platae.  and  135  black-and-white  ulustraUons. 
83.76  postpaid.  ^^ 

Print  eihlblUon:  MustooJ  Subjects  /rout 
the  ntttmth  lAroujh  Oie  Tuientielfl  Cen- 
tury.    Ground  Floor.  East  Corridor. 

Badlo  picture  at  the  week:  *  BMoni 
of  Western  Pointflijs  Is  the  subject  o*  ths 
thtid  Badlo  Picture  of  the  Week  eerie* 
broadcast  over  Station  WOMS  during  the  In- 
termlsslan  of  the  Sunday  evening  concerta. 
Twenty  National  Gallery  palnUng*.  ranging 
ftom  the  era  of  Ducdo  to  that  of  Plcas«). 
win  be  dlscused  in  chronological  sequence 
from  F»bruary  6  through  June  18.  The  talks 
wlU  be  rebroadcast  oo  WeanlMiin  alttm 
time  between  3  and  4  pm  over  ylOtOr-n. 
By  ordering  color  reproductions,  sultabls  for 
framing,  listeners  can  foUow  the  course  at 
home.  The  reproductions,  on  11"  "14 
heavy  paper,  come  with  prtntsd  r*stim<*  c€ 
th*  bfo*dc«sts  In  a  portfoUo  liuva. 


TO  subscribe  send  your  luune  and  address 
to  Badlo  Picture  of  the  Week.  NaUonsJOal- 
isry  of  Art.  Washlngtoo.  DC.  306*6.  Orders 
are  taken  only  for  the  complete  set  of  t«hty. 
»6.S0  po<rtp«ld:  checks  payable  to  N.GA. 
PubllcaUons  Fund.  ^^ 

The  Gallery  la  open  on  weekdays  from  10 
ajn  to  6  pjn  and  on  Sundays  from  2  pjn  to 
10  Btn.  Admission  Is  free  to  the  GaUery  and 
to  ail  programs  scheduled.  The  cafeterU  U 
open  on  weekdays  from  11  am.  to  4  pjn.  and 
on  Sundays  from  4  pjn.  to  7  pm. 
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Proapt  »»d  Keemtt  brfomalioB  by  tfce 
GoTcnaeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKK8 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    IXJLDVOIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVEa 

ThuTsdav.  Febnutm  2,  19(7 
Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  M- 
cur8it«  Judgment  U  pre<Uc»ted  on  «- 
curate  InformaUoo.  Government,  has 
an  obUgaOon  to  present  Informatlim  to 
the  pubUc  promptly  and  accurately  so 
that  the  public's  evaluation  of  Oovem- 
ment  acUvlUes  Is  not  distorted. 

PoUtlcal  pundits  speak  of  the  '  cretU- 
blUty  gap'  In  the  present  admlnlstraUMi. 
Indeed  this  appellaUon  la  so  widespread 
that  it  has  become  a  household  word. 

The  Pentagon's  recent  revision  of  air- 
craft and  helicopter  loases  in  Vietnam  \a 
but  another  example  of  the  increB«lng 
InformaUon  gap  between  the  Oovern- 
ment  and  the  people.  I  am  inserting 
recent  editorial*  in  Chicago's  Amertcan 
and  in  the  Chicago  DaUy  News  which 
express  the  frustnitlon  of  a  confused 
public: 

[From  Chicago's  Amsriran.  Feb.  7. 1987 1 

Tb«  pewtsbow^  Fatn.TT  Fjnuaimi 
After  rechecklng  Its  artthmeUc.  the  Penta- 
gon has  «unltted  It  wss  slightly  oil  In  ojl- 
culaung  American  aircraft  losses  In  Viet 
km  ln*t«d  of  a  total  of  877  aircraft  and 
helicopter  loe«!S  from  both  combat  and  non- 
combat  cause.,  we  actually  lo«  in  exceae  of 
1,700  aircraft — or  nearly  double  the  previ- 
ously announced  figure*.  -  _.^  ^  -w. 
Why  the  Pentagon  finally  decided  the 
American  public  Is  mature  enough  to  stom- 
ach the  fuU  truth  escape,  us.  But  this  Is  but 
another  In  a  long  list  of  examples  of  how  the 
Johnson  admlnlstraUon  spoonfeeds  the  pub- 
Uc only  information  It  feels  It  wUl  rwaUow 
without  discomfort.  We-U  be  charitable  and 
assume  the  revised  figures  were  released  In 
an  attempt  to  doee  the  credibility  gap.  But 
we  hope  we  have  seen  the  end  of  such  figure 
luggUng.  which  has  confused  rather  than  en- 
U«itened  the  public,  and  has  made  oOdal 
Washington  announcemenu  about  aa  be- 
lievable as  some  of  thoM  excessive  commer- 
cial claims  on  television. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Dally  News) 
Niw  Stxain  on  CmsnisllJTT 

In  belatedly  acknowledging  that  American 
aircraft  lo-e.  related  to  the  Vietnam  irar 
are  much  higher  than  previously  admitted, 
the  Pentagon  has  sgaln  shaken  pubUc  con- 
fldence  In  lu  credibility.  The  discrepancy 
between  total  loMes  of  nsM-ly  1.800  aircraft 
and  announced  loewM  of  823  combat  Pjanes 
u  big  enough  to  cause  more  than  a  Uftea 
eyebrow. 

The  Pentagons  defense  U  th«t  It  had  con- 
flned  Itself  to  reporting  only  those  planM 
loat  in  comb*!  mlaalaoa.  either  by  ground 


or  air  Are.  The  Pentagon  poaiuon  U  that 
It  toUowed  this  course  because  newsmen  In- 
quired only  about  combat  loesee.  But  as  The 
Dally  News'  WUUam  McOaflln  has  pointed 
out,  reporters  can  prove  they  did  ssk  for  the 
over-all  data  only  to  be  greeted  by  oOclal 
silence  until  one  of  their  numbers  dug  out 
the  actual  figures. 

some  sympathy  can  be  muatered  for  the 
Pentagon's  desire  to  dlsUngulsh  between  air- 
craft destroyed  In  combat  and  those  lost 
from  other  causes.  But  11  U  a  distinction 
without  much  of  a  difference  The  so-called 
noncombat  looses  run  3- to- 1  higher  than 
combat  losses  and  all  of  them  are  connected 
In  one  way  or  another  with  war  operations. 
These  Include  planes  destroyed  on  the 
ground  by  enemy  saboteurs  or  mortar  fire, 
others  downed  while  on  transport  or  artlllery- 
spotung  duty,  and  thoae  ditched  by  pUots 
after  rimnlng  out  of  fuel. 

The  combat  lossM  and  the  others  must  be 
added  together  In  calculating  the  war's  cost 
in  Uves  snd  money.  To  try  to  cover  up  that 
cost  U  an  act  of  decepOon  unworthy  of  a 
government  department  that  needs  all  the 
public  support  It  can  get  to  carry  out  lu 
difficult  task.  Americans  are  wondering  how 
much  more  the  Pentagon  is  concealing. 

■  The  only  way  the  Pentagon  can  put  an  end 
to  such  doubU  Is  to  substitute  candor  for 
coverup. 


Ww  Losses 


Ing  to  win  this  war.  but  only  to  prevent  the 
Beds  from  winning  It.  So  we  Ught  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  our  backs.  If  we  were  free 
to  go  all  out  SS  we  would  In  a  "regular  war" 
the  operaUosi  could  be  more  drastic  and  le« 
costly.  That  Is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  miutary  people. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

AfOfutdV.  FebrtioTK  13,  19«7 


Mr  QOni-EN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent revelaUon  that  the  losses  of 
our  planes  in  Vietnam  have  been  almost 
double  of  what  we  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve is  a  shocking  disclosure. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  time  again, 
we  can  no  longer  wlthtiold  the  truth  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  war  from  the 
American  people,  and  we  here  in  the 
Congress  should  certainly  be  told  the 
read  status  of  our  forces  and  supplies. 

In  this  connecUon.  I  include  in  the 
lUcoss  an  editorial  from  the  Kings- 
port.  Term..  Times; 

Wsa  Losses 
The  recent  figure  on  American  pUne  Kw^ 
In  the  Vietnam  war  U  more  than  just  bad 
news.  It  is  confirmation  of  the  tact  that 
someone  in  government  bad  been  persuading 
the  President— U  he  needed  persuasion— 
that  It  would  be  betwr  If  sU  the  harsh  facu 
about  the  war  were  eort  of  toned  down  .«o 
as  not  to  alarm  people  too  much.  This  la 
called  maiuiglng  the  news. 

It  may  be  that  ofBclals  are  really  motivated 
by  the  Idea  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
not  to  hand  out  all  the  bad  news.  But  those 
officials  need  not  be  surprised  U  people  think 
the  motive  for  such  acUon  Is  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  making  explanations  and  to 
avoid  criticism.  The  government,  thst  la  to 
say  officials  of  government,  are  alwaya  In- 
clined to  believe  that  criticism  Interferes 
with  the  orderly  conduct  of  buslnees.  As 
ons  seeretary  of  sUM  was  reported  to  have 
said  to  a  reporter.  "Why  are  you  fellows 
always  trying  to  make  It  difficult  for  us7' 

What  such  people  fall  to  see  Is  that  If  they 
want  people  to  have  confidence  In  them 
they  must  have  confidence  In  the  people. 
The  American  people  can  stand  the  truth 
even  when  It  hurt*. 

And  the  truth  U  that  our  loMes  have  been 
high  In  Vietnam  becaua*  w«  »r*  not  U7- 


Shaptof  Oar  Uttea  Fatarc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALlxouns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  Febrvary  21,  1967 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  urban  problejns.  of  growing 
concern  to  the  Nation  today,  are  now 
within  the  JuriadicUon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  future  of  urban  areas  were 
discussed  In  an  article  by  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Weaver  of  HDD.  published  ta  the 
25th  anniversary  issue  of  Public  Power 
magazine. 

Secretary  Weaver,  noting  tiie  neces- 
sity of  "Innovation,  new  ideas,  and  new 
lines  of  action  from  every  source."  urged 
the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
solving  urban  problems  by  all  segments 
of  the  Nation,  citing  the  potential  con- 
tributions by  the  power  industry: 

And  In  this  kind  of  responsibility,  the 
power  Industry— parucularly  the  pubUo 
power  groups  vrtth  their  bsslc  commitment 
to  the  public  Interest — occupies  a  strategic 
poeltlon  In  this  battle  for  urban  living. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  the 
entire  article 


SBAFXIfC   OtTX   UsaSN   TuTVWM 

(By  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Houalng 
and  Urban  Development) 
In  the  next  quarter-century  the  popula- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  will  Increase  from 
lu  present  180  mUUon  to  280  million.  The 
great  maM  of  these  people  will  be  living  In 
our  urban  areas. 

It  Is  part  of  the  mlaalon  of  the  year-old 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  look  down  thst  long  and  far  from 
well-Ughted  corridor  of  the  next  25  years  snd 
try  to  perceive  what  our  urban  areas  should 
be  by  then.  Nearly  everything  we  do  today 
win  affect  that  future  and  that  Is  portlcuUr- 
ly  true  alnce  the  naUon  Is  now  committed 
to  making  great  expenditures  In  the  next 
10  years  for  programs  that  will  estabUsh  the 
main  dlrecUons  In  which  we  wlU  move. 

But  the  urlMin  community  Is  not  something 
you  blueprint.  It  U  something  that  grows  , 
It  Is  s  place  that  must  offer  many  choices, 
many  opportunities,  many  different  kinds 
of  Ufe.  Diversity  U  the  essence  of  urbsn 
Ufe. 

Our  eltlee  have  not  been  offering  the  kind 
of  choice,  that  people  seek.  They  hsve  be- 
come centers  from  which  the  affluent  flee, 
and  where  the  Impoverished  become  trapped. 
We  have  tried  varloiis  means  to  correct  this. 
to  Improve  housing,  to  redeem  limited  sreas. 
and  to  smelloraM  the  human  problems  In 
our  overcrowded  sections.  But  blight  and 
decay  have  oonUnued  to  spread  and  the  dis- 
advantaged In  large  numbers  remain  In 
our  embattled  slums. 

ATTACXlHa    trxaAH    SUCHT 

Now  we  are  moimUng  a  far  greater,  more 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  urban  problem 
than  any  we  have  previously  conceived.  We 
can  no  longer  deal  with  the  phyalcal  rebulW- 


Ing  of  urban  areas  without  regard  to  the 
human  problems  and  the  maasures  needed 
for  human  betterment.  They  rotist  be  dealt 
with  Jointly.  We  can  no  longer  treat  the 
older  central  city  and  the  ouUylng  areas  ol 
urban  growth  as  If  they  were  ahen  to  each 
other.  They  are,  as  we  know.  Interwoven 
In  so  many  ways  that  the  Ills  of  one  com- 
pound the  dlfllcultlee  of  the  other. 

We  know  that  there  Is  no  one  answer,  nor 
any  separate  set  of  answers,  but  many  an- 
ftvrets  that  must  be  cocnblned  in  a  rationally 
related  effort  to  deal  with  the  total  urban 
problem. 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  recent  legislation, 
parucularly  the  Model  Clues  program  snd 
the  Metropolitan  Development  aids  that 
were  enacted  In  the  IM«  Act.  Here  the 
human  and  physical  needs  of  our  dUea  have 
been  brought  Into  common  focus,  and  the 
comprehensive  planned  development  of  our 
growing  urban  areas  has  l>een  equated  with 
the  need  to  reviuuze  our  mner  dtlea. 

But  these  are  not  meastires  that  will  give 
ua  the  kltul  of  urban  life  we  seek  through 
public  moneys  atul  pubUc  effort  alone.  It 
WlU  require  the  ooncem  and  dynamic  par- 
Udpauon  of  private  and  public  InaUtuUons. 
of  bualnees  and  civic  leadership,  and  re- 
sponsible citizenry. 

aoi.s  or  powist  urDtnrrsT 
And  m  this  kind  of  responsibility,  the 
power  Industry — particularly  the  public 
power  power  group,  with  their  basic  commit- 
ment to  the  pubUc  lntere«— occuplea  a 
strategic  pcolUon  In  this  battle  lor  better 
urban  living. 

Today  we  have  new  and  more  powerful 
program  Instrumenta  to  work  with.  Aa  a 
result  of  leglalauon  enacted  in  the  past  two 
yean  to  achieve  President  Johnsons  Great 
Society  objectives,  ere  can  now  undertake 
the  type  of  comprehensive  development  and 
redevelopment  our  urban  problems  require. 
These  new  means  Include: 
More  effective  measures,  such  ss  rent  sup- 
plemenu  snd  a  more  flexible  pubUc  hous- 
ing program,  to  provide  good  housing  to 
those  of  low  inooxne.  .  .  . 

New  means  and  new  methods  for  the 
rebabUltsUon  of  older  structures  and  neigh- 
borhoods so  that  we  can  restore  rather  than 
uproot     established     older     parts     of     our 

olUes 

New  aids  lor  urban  heautlflcatlon  and 
recreational  space  and  fadUUea  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  urban  Ufe.  ,  .  . 

Measure*  not  only  to  extend  eomprehenalve 
urban  planning,  but  also  put  thoM  plana  to 
work  to  meet  the  growing  popuUUon  needs 
of  urban  areas.  .  .  . 

Measures  to  help  Und  development,  develop 
new  communities,  provide  basic  public  facU- 
lllea.  and  create  offldent  mass  trsnsportatlon 
systems  foe  the  expanding  urban  populaUon. 
Accompanying  these  measures  has  been  a 
strong  complement  of  legislation  to  raise  the 
levels  of  health,  education,  employment,  and 
social  adjustment  of  mUUons  of  our  poorer 
people  snd  bring  them  out  of  the  ghettos 
Into  the  funcUonlng  life  of  our  urbsn  society 
We  sre  ready  to  undertake  almultaneously 
a  greatly  expanded  attack  both  on  the  prob- 
lems of  decay  in  our  central  dtles  and  the 
pressing  grosrth  problems  of  our  expanding 
metropoUtan  areas. 

During  the  coming  year,  towns  snd  cities 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  wUl  be  developlug 
pisns  to  carry  out  comprehensive  changes  In 
large  sections  of  the  urban  community  under 
the  newly  enacted  Model  <3IUes  program 
Through  thU  program,  all  of  the  measures 
cited  staove.  for  stmcturee  and  people,  and 
many  more  ss  weU,  wUl  be  comblnwl  to  deal 
with  the  defidendes  both  of  the  dty  and 
the  cltlaen  stranded  In  these  sreas. 


rumuc  soPFOax  aaatna*» 
This  program  wlU  require  not  only  Federal 
funds  and  support.   Even  more.  It  will  depend 
on  fuU  use  ot  public  snd  prlTste  resource. 
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br  «l.  cooununltT  ItMlf.  Jt  wUl  c»U  tar 
Uiia«jn»tlr.  nipport  from  the  economic  Mid 
^;^M  ootmnunlty.  «  wen  u  trom  •ocl»l 
fcnd  govemmentjU  bo<U««. 

One  of  tbe  ai«  need,  to  redeem  thBM  dark 
ereu  wUl  be  lljBt  »nd  power— the  Ught  of 
hope  end  opportuQJtT  «i>d  the  man-made 
Uiht  for  Uvlng— the  derelopment  of  human 
pSwer  and  of  the  phralcal  energr  ">•«  f»» 
Mng  better  llilng  to  the  people.  We  will 
need  for  Inatance,  to  Illuminate  the  dark 
back  rtiMta  of  crime  and  to  proTlde  weU 
llehted  plaTgrounda  and  recreational  areaa 
tor  long-deprived  low-Income  people.  We 
will  need  better,  more  UTable  houelng. 
(quipped  with  the  conrenlencea  that  modem 
power  can  mpply. 

oaairrs  roa  i.icbtino 
We  now  h»»e  new  progiuma  to  help  meet 
tbeea  neede.  We  ha»e  Federal  beautUloa- 
tlon  granta  for  Improved  llghUng  of  our. 
streeu  and  pubUc  placee.  We  have  granta 
for  neighborhood  faclllUee  to  aerve  the  rec- 
reational and  aodal  needa  of  theae  neigh- 
borbooda.  We  have  granta  to  develop  r«3e- 
atlonal  and  part  areaa  In  theM  crowded  aec- 
tlona.  J 

We  ne«l  the  technological  Imagination  and 
know-how  of  modern  aclence  and  Induatiy 
UJ  solve  theae  problema  In  the  blighted  areaa, 
and  we  need  them  on  a  larger  acale,  too.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment hae  been  activeij  enUrtlng  thla  type  of 
help  from  many  eourcee.  to  develop  anawera 
to  the  problema  of  ma«  tranalt.  of  eourcea 
of  employment  and  training,  and  of  houalng. 
We  welcome  such  ideaa  aa  the  reappUca- 
tlon  of  electric  power  to  urban  tranalt  needa, 
or  the  derelopment  of  utility  tunnela  to  bet- 
ter   maintain    the   vital   aerrlcea   that   feed 

the  modern  dty.  ^ 

Beyond  theee  central  dty  problema.  how- 
ever  Uee  an  even  larger  one — the  pieealag 
popuUOon  growth  going  on  In  and  beyond 
the  auburban  hinterlands.  And  here  again, 
modem  bualneea  and  technology  play  a  cru- 
cial role. 

We  already  have  a  vaat  amount  of  compre- 
henalve  urban  planning  developed  or  under 
way  tor  thcM  growing  areea.  And  planning 
for  power  la  an  eaaentlal  part  ef  planning 
for  growth. 

Onder  HUD'a  urban  planning  asalatanee 
program  more  than  1100  mllUon  In  planning 
granta  have  been  made  for  luch  planning 
In  1»0  metropoUtan  areas.  In  B,SOO  amaller 
urban  locaUtlaa,  and  for  S8  Sttte  pUnnlng 
bodies  _^ 

In  the  18««  Act,  we  have  gone  anoCber 
important  step  further.  That  Act  haa  au- 
thorized supplemental  Federal  granu  to  put 
these  plana  Into  actual  operation  and  eon- 
BtmcUon.  by  helping  to  pay  the  local  ahare 
of  U>e  cost  of  water  and  sewer  systems,  high- 
ways, bosrpitals,  airports,  open  space,  and 
other  pubUc  worka  and  f  adUtlaa. 

tt  la  theas  plans,  too,  which  wUl  determine 
the  future  course  and  market  for  electric 
powB  for  the  growing  area. 

PLAirrarro  wrw  comstmrma 
The  IMa  Act  alao  for  the  first  time  au- 
Ihorties  Federal  support  for  the  development 
of  entire  planned  new  communities  In  these 
outlying  areas,  and  this  will  call  tor  pow- 
er punning  as  weU  a<  many  other  types 
of  planning. 

A  new  town  must  grow  In  a  relatively  abort 
time  from  bush  and  vacant  land  Into  a  full 
community  with  all  the  services  that  perhapa 
100,000  people  require.  How  do  you  finance 
such  a  town,  when  there  la  no  Initial  tak  baae 
and  no  taipayera  or  public  aervlces!  The« 
are  questions  that  we  hope  the  business 
community  will  help  solee,  not  only  as  a 
matter  that  affecta  the  quaUty  of  our  urban 
American  future. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  our 
ttrban  future  today  U  the  growing  concern 
and  p«rtlclp*tioa  of  bualneea  and  Induatry 
In  the  exeatkn  ot  a  mora  livable,  more  pro- 
dooUTS  and  twwardlng  urban  economy  than 
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we  have  yet  achieved.  We  see  tWa  In  the  par- 
tlclpaOon  of  private  and  bu«lne«  Inveetment 
in  the  renewal  ct  our  dUee.  We  aee  It  In  the 
pioneering  undertakings  In  new  oosnmunlty 
derelopment.  such  as  Reeton  and  Columbia 
In  the  Waahlngton-Baltlinore  area.  We  are 
seeing  It  Increasingly  In  the  housing  field, 
where  major  suppliers  and  developers,  such  as 
V  8  Oypeum.  the  America  Plywood  Aseocla- 
tlon  and  the  NaUonal  Forest  Producta  As- 
sociation, ai  aeeklng  breakthrougha  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  good  houalng  and  the  provl- 
alon  ot  good  homes  tor  low-Income  use.  We 
see  It  In  technological  eiperlments  that  ma- 
jor corporations  are  carrying  on  In  the  field 
of  urban  trmnaportatlon. 

We  need  this  kind  of  massive  effort  to 
make  any  real  hnpact  on  our  urban  problema 
and  our  future  needa.  It  will  Involve  many 
solutions  embracing  many  actlvlUes,  many 
levels  of  government,  many  forcea  both  pri- 
vate and  public. 

We  need  Innovation,  new  Ideaa.  and  new 
lines  of  action  from  every  source.  Old  pat- 
terns wUl  not  sulBce.    As  Prei*dent  Johnson 

haa  said:  

"Our  existing  urban  oentera.  however  re- 
vitalised, cannot  accommodate  all  the  urban 
ftm— "*"*  oJ  the  nekt  generation.  Unless 
they  are  to  be  casual  parts  of  general  urban 
sprawl,  a  new  approach  to  their  dealgn  la 
required."  ^        .    ^. 

Revitalizing  the  u^ban  areas  offers  both 
challenges  and  rewarda  that  are  social  and 
mteUectual  aa  well  aa  economic  and  finan- 
cial- We  enlist  the  leadership  of  local  com- 
munities and  olSclals  ot  locally-owned  elec- 
tric utUltles  In  this  effort  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congreaa  have  called  the  first 
domestic  concern  of  the  nation. 


Often,  the  SBA  has  brought  a  slldlngr 
business  to  lt«  feet  again.  Often,  tt  has 
tausbt'a  small  business  to  expand  to  a 
large  business.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  cotntnend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmlnlstraUon— for  each  small 
business  aided  by  the  SBA  represente  a 
significant  boost  In  the  overall  national 
econom;.     ^^^^^^^^^ 

Ckartiac  the  Coone  for  ABcriea'* 
Merckaat  Mariiw 
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SBA  Loaas  B«ett  Local  Ecaaomr 

E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  MeCARTHY 

or  WKW   TO«X 
IN  THE  HOOS«  OF  BEPBBSKWTATIVEa 

Thursday^  February  1$,  t9€7 
Mr.    McCarthy.      Mr.    Speaker.    8 

years  ago  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration made  a  loan  of  $500,000  to  the 
Hercules  Packing  Corp.  of  Aldcn,  N.Y. 
Since  that  time,  the  company  has  added 
100  new  employee*  and  more  than 
doubled  its  plant  f  aciUUes  and  sales.  II 
has  also  been  able  to  acquire  a  rubber 
producta  plant  In  Confieaut,  Ohio,  with 
more  than  100  employees.  Now  the  firm 
is  among  the  top  10  In  Its  field  of  pack- 
ing ttuiteriBls.  seals,  bearing,  ring,  and 
other  products. 

1  think  this  Is  a  fine  example  of  the 
SBAs  cooperation  with  the  prlTate  busi- 
ness sector.  It  has  helped  the  Alden 
community,  produced  new  Jobs  and 
strengthened  the  economy. 

Hercules'  loan  was  made  by  the  Mid- 
land Capital  Corp.  under  the  SBA's  small 
business  investment  company — SBIC — 
program  in  19«1.  The  firm  Is  lust  one  of 
an  increasing  number  In  the  United 
States  that  are  finding  out  that  their 
chances  for  success  can  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  use  ot  programs  under  the 
SBA. 

Many  small  firms  need  assistance  In 
one  or  several  ports  of  their  operations. 
SBA  can  give  these  firms  management 
guidance,  technical  gtiidance,  subcon- 
tractural  opportunities — as  well  as  finan- 
cial assistance. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  cAUFOawu 
Of  THB  HOnSI  OF  BEPBBSEHTATTVES 

Tvetdav.  Februarv  21.  1SS7 
Mr.  REINECKK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Newsday  editorial  of  February  e,  1961. 
points  up  the  need  for  some  kind  of  na- 
tional maritime  policy  to  give  direction 
to  the  Government's  merchant  marine 
programs  and  subsidies. 

L.ast  year  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage that  a  new  national  maritime  pol- 
icy would  be  forthcoming.  In  his  state 
of  tlie  Union  address  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  even  mention  the  problems 
of  Uie  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  in  the  merchant 
marine  Is  that  there  Is  no  chart  with  a 
course  plotted.  And  the  captain  is  asleep 
at  the  hdm.  With  the  permission  of  the 
House,  here  follows  the  editorial: 
CHaarXMO  a  Couaas 
A  ship's  captain  who  dldnt  know  hU 
dastlnatlan  would  find  It  Impossible  to  chart 
a  courae  to  get  there.  Currently  the  admin- 
istration la  proposing  expenditures  of  »ST1.- 
»ff7  000  for  a  Merchant  Marine  subsidy  pol- 
icy that  has  neither  direction  nor  goals. 

The  subsidy  program  Is  a  continuation  of 
a  national  policy  dating  Dai*  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  IMt-  Its  purpose.  In 
general  U  to  aaauie  the  nation  of  a  auong 
Merchant  Marlse.  It  haa  not  been  a  suc- 
cess. In  1»35,  a  year  before  the  Congreaa 
enacted  Its  well-Intended  Merchant  Marine 
leglalatlon,  31.7  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
waterbome  foreign  trade  moved  In  American 
ablps.  Last  year,  the  n.8.  Merchant  Marine 
carried  only  eight  per  cent  of  that  trade. 

Some  rethinking  of  basic  policy  is  clearly 
demanded.  A  year  ago.  In  hla  State  of  the 
nnlon  Message.  President  Johnson  promised 
to  develop  a  strong,  new  policy  toward  the 
Merchant  Marine.  Last  month.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  90th  CongreM.  the  Presldentdld 
nM  mention  the  Msrebaot  Marine.  That 
promised  new  policy  haa  yet  to  be  enun- 
ciated. 

The  delay  U  easy  to  ondersUnd.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  strong,  effective  policy  In- 
VDlvea  a  strenuous  course  of  decisions;  some 
of  them  are  money  decisions  of  urge  dimen- 
sion The  cost  of  creating  a  competitive 
Merchant  Marine  could  run  Into  the  bUllons 
of  dollars. 

The  first  decision,  therefore,  Is  a  basic  one. 
Is  tt  in  ths  nation's  Interest  to  spend  the 
money  to  make  our  merchant  fleet  com- 
peUtlve?  We  think  it  la.  The  Russians  now 
have  a  fleet  of  1.423  large  merchant  ships, 
and  they  are  pUnning  to  spend  (1  bUUon  this 
year  to  oonatruct  more.  The  U.S.  has  an  ac- 
tive fleet  of  1.040.  and  100  ot  them  are  so- 
called  "rust  buckets'  reacUvated  from  the 
rwerve  fleet  to  meet  ths  needs  of  the  Viet- 
nam aeaUft.    We  will  spmd  »14S.O00,O0O  to 


sukddlae  the  eonstroetlon  of  IS  sUiia  this 
year:  the  Suaslana  have  SM  on  order  or  un- 
der constnicUon. 

Adm.  Emory  8.  Land,  who  guided  the  craah 
shipbuilding  program  during  World  War  H. 
has  estimated  that  the  approximately  **3 
billion  that  will  be  spent  to  build  a  super- 
sonic )et  alrUoer  would  be  enough  to  "large- 
ly rejuvenate"  our  merchant  fleet.  TTiere- 
tore.  If  It  la  decided  that  the  mamtenance  of 
a  competitive  Merchant  Marine  is  a  wise  na- 
tional goal,  the  President  Is  going  to  have  to 
set  some  carefully,  developed  spending  guide- 
lines. To  do  that  he  la  going  to  have  to  have 
a  clear  Idea  of  the  sort  of  fieet  we  wish  to 
develop. 

Today's  maritime  technology  offers  many 
altcrnatlvea.  It  Is  possible  to  build  nuclear- 
powered  ships  and  so-cslled  conlalnershlps, 
which  transport  sealed  metal  containers  of 
cargo  that  arc  eaaUy  handled  and  transferred 
to  truck  or  train.  There  are  also  sea  barge 
freighters,  which  carry  smsller  vessels  within 
them.  In  sddlUon,  there  are  automated  de- 
vlcea  that  reduce  the  manpower  needed  to 
run  a  ship  or  to  load  and  unload  lu  cargo. 
In  any  shipbuilding  program  costs  wul  be 
cut  If  a  series  of  similar  ships  are  buUt  be- 
cause the  shipyards  wiu  be  able  to  apply  the 
techniques  of  mass  production. 

An  Important  element  to  a  strong,  new 
maritime  policy,  therefore,  will  be  deciding 
the  type  and  number  ot  ships  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  competitive  fleet.  It  will  take  some 
study  to  arrive  at  wise  decisions.  But  pres- 
em  research  end  development  approprlatlona 
have  been  described  by  Adm.  Land  as  "pitl- 
lully  small,  almost  negligible." 

The  present  national  policy  toward  the 
Merchant  Marine  Is  a  failure  Its  goals  never 
have  been  clearly  deflned;  Its  methods  are. 
at  best,  ratch-as-catcb-can.  It  U  time,  past 
time,  tor  a  new  policy.  Developing  It  In- 
Tolvea  a  problem  In  navigation — deciding 
where  we  want  to  go  and  how  we  are  to  get 
there. 


Electoral  College  Reform 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MAKTLAITO 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21,  1967 
Mr.     MATHIAS     of     Maryland.     Mr. 

Speaker,  the  American  Bar  Associationfi 
recent  endorsement  of  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  has  spurred  a 
valuable  public  debate  on  many  aspects 
of  electoral  college  reform.  Some  of  the 
important  political  questions  involved 
were  discussed  recently  by  Mr.  Neal  R. 
Pelrce,  political  editor  of  Congressional 
Quarterly,  In  a  recent  essay  in  the  New 
Republic. 

In  his  thoughtful  article.  Mr.  Peirce 
explored  the  implications  of  popular 
presidential  electiMis  for  the  principle  of 
majority  rule  and  for  the  influence  of 
particular  minority  voting  blocs.  His 
comments  merit  our  consideration,  and  I 


p«rpc«a«Uon.  Mr.  Blck«l  tibougM.  because  R 
mftgniflea  Ih*  political  jwwer  of  minority 
voting  Moa  and  arb&n  party  orgvilaattans 
In  tJie  imtioo's  large,  pivotal  •taWa. 

Even  If  till*  wwe  true — and  I  suggeat  that 
tb«  c^e  la  groaely  overstated — one  might 
qWKtlon  whMber  p«rtl*an  poUllcaal  oooald- 
eratloDs  should  eome  first  In  deciding  how 
the  Preeldent  la  to  be  cboeen.  A  better 
crttwion  would  be  thla:  which  election  aya- 
tem  beat  matchea  the  standards  of  political 
dwnocracy.  and  which  iywtem  beat  guaran- 
teea  that  the  popular  wlU  not  be  frustrated? 
•nie  humpty-dumpty  electoral  college  waa 
devised  for  a  totally  different  age,  for  a 
thinly  populated.  IBth-century  union  of 
competing  and  Jealous  itatea  where  the 
francblae  waa  far  more  reetrlcted  than  It  la 
today.  Three  time*  In  the  19th  century 
(1824.  1878.  1888)  the  system  cauaed  tfae 
man  who  won  the  moet  popular  votea  to  loee. 
Mr.  Blckel  »ugg«atfi  that  "'It  has  not  hap- 
pened since,  and  te  not  very  likely  to  hap- 
pen ■•  But  In  three  other  presidential  elec- 
tions In  thla  century  (1918.  IMS.  I»e0)  we 
have  come  perlloualy  cloee.  The  popular  wUl 
could  be  thwarted  again  In  196B.  1973  or 
1978. 

Mr  Blckel  feeU  that  the  President,  "while 
a  n&ttoDal  leader,"  should  be  "a  particular 
spokaaman  for  urban-  and  minority  groupa." 
Wvutd  he  want  a  man  In  the  Prealdency  who 
had  won  the  btg  atates  and  thus  the  dec* 
tonl  college,  but  had  been  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans?  Compare  such  a  posi- 
tioD  to  Justice  Douglas'  in  striking  down  the 
Oeorgu  unit  vote  system  m  1983:  "The  con- 
cept of  'we  the  people"  under  the  OoniUtu- 
tlon  vlsuallaes  no  preferred  class  of  voten 
but  equality  among  thoee  who  meet  the  basic 
quaUflcsUons.  The  concept  of  political 
equality,  from  the  Declaration  ot  Independ- 
ence to  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Addresa.  to  the 
ISth.  17th  and  19th  Amendments,  can  mean 
only  one  thing— one  person,  one  vote."  (The 
15th  Amendment  prohibited  the  sUtes  from 
denying  tiie  ballot  because  of  r»ce:  the  17th 
Amendment  provided  for  direct,  popular  elec- 
tion 0*  US  aenatOTi;  the  19th  Amejidment 
gave  wcanen  the  right  to  vote.l 

Some  conserratlvea  defend  the  electoral 
college  because  they  think  It  somrfiow  pre- 
servM  "autes'  rights."  The  obvious  reply  to 
them  U  that  there  are  many  better  waya  to 
strengthen  the  auies— for  tme  thing,  by 
modemixmg     our     state     leglalaturee     and 


■ted  Americaoi  have  been  Mid  to  occupy  to 
the  past.  Tbla  may  already  be  true  In  Call* 
fomta. 

CurylBg  the  tbougbt  ct  eleetoral  college 
backla&h  a  step  further,  one  woeders  if  Mr. 
Blckel  would  view  with  equanimity  the  pros- 
pect of  a  George  Wallace  winning  enough 
electoral  vote*  to  throw  the  election  Into  the 
House  of  RcprceentaUves.  There,  each 
state— Alaska  and  Ifew  Tork,  MlsalSBlppl  and 
CaUfCMTils  alike— would  have  a  single  vote, 
and  a  protracted  deadlock  might  well  result. 
The  Wallace  strategy  is  to  accomplish  Just 
this.  In  the  hope*  of  forcing  one  of  the  lead- 
ing prcaldentlal  eandldatee  to  sell  out  on 
clvU  rights  as  a  price  of  victory.  How  would 
the  interceu  of  the  tubui  minorities  be  pro- 
tected In  that  event? 

Mr.  Bickel  suggests  that  supposed  urban 
overbalance  in  the  electoral  college  is  proper 
because  conser\-aUve  Interests  still  occupy 
unfair  bastlona  of  power  in  the  nation's  leg- 
islative districu.  "The  Bar  Association  pro- 
pouU."  he  says,  "wildly  overestimate*  the  im- 
mediate impact  of  the  apportionment  de- 
cisions" He  complains  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ''has  never  Inalsted  on  mathematical 
equality  of  districts,"  or  "tackled  ths  prac- 
tice of  gerrymandering."  One  might  shore 
his  disappointment  that  the  reapporuon- 
ment  decisions  have  not  effected  instant 
Utopia  In  the  state  legislatures  or  the  House 
of  Representative*,  but  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  exceedingly  tough  Supreme  Court 
decisions  are  forcing  virtually  all  the  states 
to  reduce  Inequities  In  districts  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  The  Supreme  Court  under- 
scored the  point  a  few  weeks  ago  by  disal- 
lowing three  states'  districting  plans  In  one 
day,  one  with  a  ma  aim  am  population  devia- 
tion of  no  more  than  10,4  percent  from  aver- 
age. Forty-six  of  the  60  states  now  have 
leglalauve  distrtcu  baaed  subatantlaUy  on 
population.  To  be  sure,  gerrymandering 
stUl  exUta.  But  It  U  pracUced  as  freely  by 
the  liberals  (California  and  Uichlgmn  are  top 
enamples)  aa  by  the  conservaUcea  (as  In 
Texas  and  Ohio).  We  are  told  that  "the 
electorlai  college  represents  the  only  effec- 
tive bold  on  power  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  the  urban  populatifm  centers 
have."  Apparently  that  means  tbat  the  col- 
lege's lateat  product.  Lyndon  Johnson,  is 
the  big  cities'  only  effective  defender  in 
Washington.    I  doubt  It. 

Actually,  the  apportionment  decisions  are 


eecung  the  atatea  to  shoulder  some  of  the     only  part  of  a  basic  transformation  of  the 

social   r^ponalbUiiiea   many   of   them   have      ■ ...—>  i-e,.* . -k.^h  *,=- «««* 

neglected  for  decades.  Similarly .  aome 
Uberals  would  save  the  electoral  college  In 
the  misguided  beUef  It  gives  their  big  city 
alllee  some  ^>eclal  advantage.  One  can  an- 
swer that  there  are  belter  ways  of  advancing 
liberalism  than  by  perpetuaOng  an  tmdemo- 
cratlc  advantage  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Bar  Association's  report  points  out 
that  there  la  no  way  to  guarantee  the  elec- 
tion of  the  popular  vote  winner  other  than 
by  direct  popular  vote.  Any  other  system 
can  mlsflxe.  We  vote  dU^etly  for  every  other 
elected  offtclal  In  the  United  States,  from 
toa'n  aelecunan  to  governor  and  United 
States  senator.  Why  not  for  Prealdent? 
But  let  ua  leave  considerations  of  consUtu- 
tional  equaUty  aside  for  the  moment  and 
approach  the  problem  aa  a  cynical  potlUclan 
might. 

Is  tt  really  true,  that  the  present  electoral 


a  direct  vote  for  President  would  change  all 
that?     Whoever  argues  this  stands  on  shift- 


essay,  from  the  New  Republic  of  Febru- 
ary n.  1967. 

RX3n.v   TO  Paorcssoa  Bickkl:   Tm  Cass 
Against  ths  ELZCToaAL  Collbcs 

The  propoaal  for  direct  popular  vote  for 
Preoldent.  advanced  by  a  spiecla)  commlasloti 
uf  the  American  Bar  Association,  was  at- 
tacked by  Alexander  M.  Blckel  In  the  January 
28  New  HepubUc  ("The  Case  for  the  Electoral 
OoUege").    *n»    electoral    oollege 


Ing  aand.  The  "backlash"  potential  among 
big  city  minority  groups  could  eaaUy  defeat 
a  liberal  presidential  candidate  in  the  very 
states  he  counted  on  before.  Or  a  mllitsnt 
right-wing  pressure  group,  like  the  John 
Birth  Society  and  its  allies,  could  suddenly 
seise  the  'swing"  poslUon  in  key  states  that 
Negroes,  Jews  and  a  muIUpllclty  at  hypben- 


Amerlcan  poUtical  landscape  which  haa  come 
In  the  past  decade.  Direct  Presldent-to- 
people  contact  through  leleviaion,  ever- 
increasing  population  mobility,  expanding 
suffrage  for  Negroes,  reapportionment — all 
these  are  erasing  the  need  for  privileged  pre- 
serves built  into  our  political  structure,  or 
the  need  for  an  electoral  college  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  balance  mrsterlously  the  North 
against  the  South,  big  states  against  small. 
or  the  good  guys  in  the  city  against  those 
cynical  rtiral  stickers  in  control  of  the  legis- 
latures and  Congress. 

Nor  will  mlnoriUea  lose  their  crucial,  swing 
vote  power  In  a  direct  election  system.  The 
newly  enfranchised  Negroes  from  Georgia  and 
Alabama  will  be  able  to  combine  their  votes 
With  Negroes  from  New  York,  niinois  and 
Michigan,  and  constitute  a  formidable  na- 
tional voting  bloc  that  the  parties  will  Ignore 
at  their  perU.  As  the  population  of  the 
urban  centers  continues  to  multiply— and 
DO  demogr^ther  now  suggcsU  any  other 
course — presidential  candldatea  will  surely 
make  a  major  pitch  for  the  urban  vote  in 
their  campaigns. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  direct 
vote  for  President  would  make  any  significant 
difference  in  the  way  that  presidential  cam- 
paigns are  conducted  today,  or  in  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  various  groupa.  But  It  would 
guarantee  true  democracy  In  presidential 
elections,  guarding  against  the  travesty  of  a 
popular  voce  loser  wlimtag  the  riectorsj  col- 
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l«ge  vol*  MMl  tl"M  srlzliiK  the  prMldencj 
Abollihlng  Ui»  electoral  coUege  would  »lmply 
conllnn  *  direct  r»l»Uon»lilp  of  the  Aiiier1c«n 
people  to  tliolr  PieeJdant  t«i»t  meet  Amerl- 

(Non.— Mr.  Pxncx  u  the  political  eduor  of 
Congreealonal  Qiurterl;.) 


Cu  Gn  Coalrob  Cat  CriBc 

EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   mCHlOAJf 
DI  THE  HODSB  OF  BIPBISBMTATIVES 

Tvaday,  February  21,  19S7 
Mr  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permlsKlon  irwited.  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  ot  the  Conoiiissiok*l  Ricom 
an  article  by  Ray  Vernon  which  appeared 
In  the  Dearborn  Guide  ol  February  16, 
1987.  entlUeil  "Can  Gun  ControU  Cut 
Crime" : 

C*I»     OtTH     COKTmOLB    CtTT    CBIM* 

(By  Bay  Vernon) 
The  Prertdent  hee  leaped  Into  the  legl»- 
laUve  gundght  ovrr  crtme.  adding  Admlnle- 
tratlon  heat  to  an  already  hot  contrOToray. 

No  one  U  going  to  object  to  moet  of  hu 
recommeodauona  for  cnrblng  the  rtelng 
crime  waie  In  the  naUoni  metropolitan 
areaa.  In  eeaence.  theae  hinge  on  demUng 
more  money  and  effort  to  Unprorlng  the 
enOre  criminal  Juwtce  ijatem.  from  UfOng 
police  morale  to  prortdlng  better  treatment 
m  correcUonal  Inatllutloni. 

But  many  In  Congreee  object  to  hU  reoom- 
mendatlona  to  Impoee  itrlct  regulatlona  oyer 
the  ownerahlp  and  uae  of  gune. 

The  debate  over  guna  centers  partly  on  the 
right  of  the  private  American  dtlaen  to  keep 
and  bear  anna,  a  guarantee  that  waa  written 
Into  the  Constitution. 

proponenta  o(  the  AdmlnUtraUon'e  meas- 
ure which  has  Just  been  Introduced  by  Ben. 
Thomas  Dodd  ( D-Conn.) .  aay  thU  OonaUtu- 
tlonal  guarante*  Is  not  ahaolute,  that  it  can 
and  should  be  limited. 

Their  chief  weapon,  as  written  Into  the 
leglslauon.  would  be  required  reglstraUon  ot 
all  guns,  with  the  system  to  be  administered 
by  a  federal  government  official. 

Opponents  In  some  cases  maintain  that 
the  Constitutional  guarantee  rules  out  any 
Infringement  on  their  right  to  keep  and  bear 
anna  Others  are  willing  to  compromise  to 
some  extent,  and  support  other  measuras  al- 
ready conaldered  by  Congress,  but  object  to 
strict  federal  control  over  all  ownership  and 
use  of  flrearms.  They  argue  that  such  con- 
trol Is  a  local  rather  than  federal  poUce 
function. 

Is  there  really  need  for  a  federal  gun  con- 
trol law.  disregarding  for  the  moment 
whether  such  law  would  be  unconstitutional? 
There  are  now  more  than  aO.OOO  gun  con- 
trol statutea  on  state,  county  and  local  law- 
books. Thlrty-flve  states  have  constitutional 
guarantees  granting  citizens  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  for  protection  of  home,  person 
and|tfoperty. 

Opponents  and  proponents  alike  agree  In 
'many  caeca  that  any  new  federal  law  to  limit 
a  person's  right  to  own  a  gun  would  face 
court  teats  because  of  these  state  provisions. 
But  look  at  that  number  again— M.OOO 
existing  laws  on  gun  use  and  ownership  all 
over  the  country-  Generally  speaking,  thafs 
a  powerful  lot  of  laws  to  live  up  to.  no  matter 
what  they  govern. 

Opponenu  of  federal  control  maintain  that 
theae  Uw«  generaUy  ;ct>Tl4a  anoufb  control 


over  guns  and  based  on  skeer  weight  o* 
numbers,  were  Inclined  to  agree  with  them. 
What  really  would  a  federal  law  do? 
Dodd-blll  supporters  claim  It  wtwld  make 
guna  harder  to  get,  and  therefore  would 
decrease  the  number  of  major  orlmea.  Op- 
ponenu say  this  Is  not  so— that  It  would 
make  guns  harder  to  get  only  for  the  law- 
abiding  clUtaen.  leaving  him  without  pro- 
tacUon  against  a  criminal  who  wouldn't 
observe  the  law  In  obulning  a  gun  any  more 
than  be  would  In  ualng  It. 

Leadlng  the  light  against  ths  Dodd  bUl 
Is  the  National  Bine  AsaoclaUon.  an  orga- 
nisation of  800.000  American  cltlaena  who 
own  and  use  guns  In  bunting.  Urget  shooting. 
coUectlng.  and  for  gunsmlthlng.  This  Aaso- 
claUon,  which  does  not  represent  the  man- 
ufacturers or  dealers,  but  speaks  for  the  aver- 
age hunter  or  target  shooter,  has  been  widely 
labeled  aa  a  powerful  lobby. 

Leading  the  Oght  for  the  Dodd  bul  now 
U  the  President  of  the  United  State*— the 
world's  moat  powerful  lobbyist. 

Pot  that  la  the  role  President  Johnson  Is 
now  playing  to  the  hilt  In  this  debate.  His 
recomroendaUona  on  gun  control  are  eeaen- 
tlally  duplicates  of  a  measure  Senator  Dodd 
could  not  maneuver  through  the  Senate  over 
the  last  two  years.  So  they're  not  new,  and 
Mr.  Johnaon  s  apelUng  them  out  Is  only  an 
attempt  to  add  AdmlnlstraUon  pressure  for 
their  psasage  by  a  reluctant  Congress  repre- 
senting dtltaens  In  aU  eomera  of  the 
country. 

There's  no  doubt  that  Inclusion  ot  gun 
control  recommendations  In  a  special  Pres- 
idential message  to  Congress  will  add  to  the 
pressure  for  passage.  But  It  wIU  alao  add 
Btmemng  to  the  reatstance  to  such  a 
measure. 

The  National  Rifle  .Association  proves  this. 
Since  Senator  Dodd  began  wldely-pubUdaed 
bearings  on  his  Brat  gun  Wll  about  four  years 
ago,  ths  AssodaUon's  membership  has 
Jumped  several  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
rate  at  which  new  members  are  signing  up 
U  growing  consUntly. 

When  you  Bgure  that  there  era  almoat 
IS  million  licensed  hunters  In  ths  country, 
and  an  unknown  number  of  farmer-sports- 
men who  hunt  on  their  own  land  and  thare- 
fore  don't  need  licenses,  you  can  see  the  po- 
tential for  new  membership  In  NBA. 

Ths  AssoclaUon  Is  aiming  for  a  million 
members  by  Its  hundredth  anniversary  In 
1971.  With  the  help  of  Senator  Dodd  and 
President  Johnaon  they  should  have  no 
trouble  reaching  thU  goal. 


longtime  member  and  former  chairman 
ot  the  Committee  on  International  Com- 
munications of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  I  wanted  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  article  In  yes- 
terday's Herald  outlining  Mr.  Hertwrts 
record  and  achievements  by  Including  It 
In  the  CoieoRissioMAi,  Ricosd: 
joHn  B.  HxaBixT  Niuxis  EMToa  or  thi 
Houui 
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Joka  R.  Herbert  AppomteJ  tMm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACHUsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  February  21.  1967 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Boston  Herald 
announced  the  appointment  of  John  R. 
Herbert  as  editor.  Mr.  Herbert  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Journalistic 
community,  now  completing  nearly  15 
years  of  service  as  editor  of  the  Qulncy 
Patriot  Ledger,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he 
wUI  continue  to  make  his  superb  con- 
tributions to  the  quaUty  and  freedom  of 
the  press  on  the  Herald. 

Because  of  Mr.  Herbert's  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  as  a  leader  in  the  Inter- 
American  Pre«  AssoclaUon  and  as  a 


Oeorgfl  E.  Aker*on.  PrcaldeDt  and  Publisher 
of  The  Boston  Hefald-Traveler,  announces 
the  appointment  ot  John  B.  Herbert,  promi- 
nent newapaper  editor  and  leader  in  the  field 
of  International  Journollam  aa  Editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald  effective  Monday. 

Herbert  ha*  been  Editor  of  The  Palrlot 
Ledger  In  Qulncy  since  1952. 

His  International  achievements  are  many 
and  varied.  He  Is  one  of  the  North  American 
neTsrapaper  executives  who  helped  to  restore 
and  to  develop  a  free  press  in  Latin  America 
with  the  fall  of  such  dictators  as  Peron.  Perez 
Jimenez  and  TruJUlo.  Heading  a  special 
committee  named  by  the  Inter  American 
Pre«  Association  to  bring  technical  ssslst- 
ujee  to  Latin  American  newspapers.  Her- 
bert developed  a  program  that  the  Pord 
PoundatlOD  underwrote  with  a  •©60.000  grant. 
The  organization,  known  as  the  Inter  Ameri- 
can Preas  Association  Technical  Center.  Inc-. 
of  New  York,  elected  him  as  lis  first  president 
and  he  now  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
He  also  is  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Kiceoutlve 
Committee  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation. 

His  leadership  In  bringing  sssUUnce  to 
Latin  American  newspapers  has  brought  Her- 
bert two  top  honors: 

In  19«a.  Columbia  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  prlaa  for 
his  work  in  the  "advancement  of  Intema- 
tJonal  friendship  and  understanding  in  the 
Americas."  The  previous  year  he  won  the 
Tom  Wallace  award,  presented  by  the  news- 
papers of  Latin  America  foe  "untiring  efforU 
to  promote  greater  assistance  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can publications." 

After  the  faU  of  TruJUlo.  the  IXMninican 
Oovernment  presented  him  with  its  highest 
clvUlan  honor,  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Duarte. 
Sanchez  and  MeUa. 

In  the  Latin  American  field.  Herbert 
participated  in  the  1061  UNESCO  conference 
In  ChUe  to  find  methods  to  combat  illiteracy 
In  the  hemisphere:  he  was  a  member  of  the 
IV  Seminar  In  Venezuela,  sponsored  by  Har- 
vard University  and  the  North  American  As- 
soclaUon of  Venezuela  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  that  Latin  American  state;  and  he  has 
lectured  at  CIESPAL.  a  training  school  for 
Latin  American  professors  of  Joumallam  at 
Quito.  Ecuador. 

Herbert's  international  InvoIvemenU.  how- 
ever, have  not  been  confined  to  the  Latin 
American  field- 

He  is  a  long-time-member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  International 
Communications  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  As  chairman,  he  played 
a  key  role  In  setting  up  the  intensive  tour  he 
and  1 1  other  leading  American  editors  made 
of  the  soviet  Union  in  19«a.  During  this 
trip  the  editors  had  a  stormy  two  and  a  half 
hour  session  with  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  dur- 
ing which  the  then  Soviet  Premier  announced 
that  the  Russians  had  an  antl-mlssUe  missile 
■o  accurate  it  "could  hit  a  fly  in  space." 

Having  had  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  editors  later  sought  permission 
to  make  a  simitar  tour  of  Red  China.  Her- 
bert is  heading  theae  negotlaUons  and  al- 
though the  UjS.  StaU  Department  has  given 
permission  foe  the  trip,  the  Bed  Chinese 
have  so  far  refused  approval- 

Herbert  has  served  looger  than  any  other 
editor  aa  a  Juror  for  the  Pulltaer  Prizes 
awarded   annually  by  Coliunbia  University. 


His  usual  alignment  as  a  Pulitaer  Juror  U 
in  ths  field  of  international  news  coverage. 

Bert»ert  waa  gradxiated  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity, where  he  studied  Journalism.  His 
Mma  mater  haa  honored  hUn  on  many 
Dccaaions  the  Utest  being  a  ■dlstingulahed 
achievement"  award  when  the  50th  Annl- 
veraary  of  Joumallara  Education  was  ob- 
Lrwd  by  the  University  In  IWW-  He  has 
rcceivwl  an  honorary  degree  frtra  Suffolk 
Unlveralty  for  his  leaderahlp  In  the  field  of 
toumallsm. 

He  te  »  tru.tM  of  Th«y«r  Atademy  to 
Bralntree,  Director  •nd  Clerlt  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Qulncy  Cooperative  Ban*; 
.Director  of  the  Qulncy-South  Shore 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Truitee  of  the  Reu- 
hen  A  and  Llnae  Grooaman  Foundation; 
member  of  the  National  Alumni  CouncU  of 
Boaton  Oolverslty;  member  and  p«t  P"*!" 
dent  of  the  Qulncy  Botary  Club;  member  of 
the  Prealdenfi  Ad»l»ry  Council  of  Eaatem 
Naiarene  OoU«««;  and  a  member  ot  tte  In- 
ternaUonal  Preaa  InatttuU  of  Zurich.  Swttier- 

He  la  a  regular  participant  In  the  Tutta 
College  AMembly  on  MaaMchuaetU  Oorem- 

Herbert  »»a  bora  In  Boaton  and  he  Uvea 
In  Qutocy.  Be  1»  married  and  hae  two  eooa. 
Hla  older  wn.  John  A.  Herbert,  U  with 
Scandinavian  AlrUnea  Syetem  In  Europe  and 
hla  younger  aon  la  a  etudent  at  ColumbU 

"a^*  an  "'Editor,  Herbert  bellevee  today-e 
world  challenges  newepapera  to  preaent  a 
well  balanced  report  on  what  H  going  on  in 
the  world,  the  nation,  the  aUU  and  the  local 
community.  , . 

•Americana  are  ecattered  aU  over  the  world 
these  days."  he  says,  "■ome  In  the  armed 
forcea.  some  In  the  Peace  Corps,  others  on 
business  or  governmental  aaalgnmenU.  Kdi- 
tors  reallM  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
thing  as  -foreign'  news.  Bather,  we  have  to 
thin*  about  news  from  outside  the  Onlted 
States  as  International  coverage,  but  this 
kind  of  news  can  be  very  close  to  us  hm 
In  Boston,  For  eiample.  the  lighting  In  Viet- 
nam to  many  a  Greater  Boston  young  man 
may  be  only  as  fsr  away  aa  his  local  draft 
board. 

■But  our  toterest  In  the  world  cannot  stop 
with  the  Involvement  ot  local  people  In  lu 
complexities;  the  atomic  age  Imposes  a  re- 
sponsibility for  all  thoughtful  citizens  to  be 
concerned  with  an  orderly  world.  "  "  jll 
poMlbK.  Tet  with  thU  chaUenge  to  the 
InteraaUonal  neld,  a  newspaper  must  kaep 
1  cloae  watch  on  the  state  and  local  scene 
Ki  that  readera  may  have  an  accurate  and 
complete  news  report." 


Kefrcd  Ak  Forte  CeBcnl,  Ira  C.  E»k«r, 
Ask*  Sob*  Qa*<tiou  of  Mr.  HirriwB 
SalUbvr,  of  tke  New  York  rne* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TVXAS 
DJ  TH«  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATTVIIS 

ThvTiday,  January  21,  iiS7 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Tex«s,  Mr.  epeaker. 
in  the  February-March  1987  edlUon  of 
the  Retired  OfBcer  magazine,  a  lonner 
Air  Tone  general.  Ira  C,  Eaker,  aska 
some  pertinent  Questions  ot  the  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Timet,  Mr.  Har- 
rison SaUsbury,  concerning  his  trip  to 
HanoL 

I  ooBunend  this  article  to  the  Mem- 
ben  of  tbla  body  u  I  know  I  for  one 


would  have  Bked  to  ask  some  staillar 
questions  of  this  gentleman.     I  would 
be  interested  if  he  makes  any  reply  to 
them. 
The  article  follows: 

soKx  QuMiioKs  m  Ms  SaUSBtlST 
(By  lA.  Oen.  Ira  C.  Kiker,  n.S.  Air  Porce, 
retired) 
(EDrrosB  Nott— Lt.  Oen.  Ira  C.  Eaker, 
tJSAF-Ret.,  whose  distinguished  military  ca- 
reer spanned  more  than  30  years  of  meritori- 
ous service,  currently  covers  all  phases  of 
the  world  military  situation  In  his  weekly 
syndicated  column  tor  General  Features  Cor- 
porstlon.  The  BeUrod  Omce  normally  does 
not  cover  day-to-day  controversial  Issues  but 
lelt  the  Importance  of  this  Issue  to  many 
readers  Is  such  that  we  decided  to  publish 
this  one.  It  U  reprinted  with  permission  of 
the  general  and  General  Feature*  Corp  ) 

Mr.  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  associate  editor 
of  the  New  Tork  Times.  recenUy  completed  a 
mission  to  north  Vietnam.  Apparently  the 
purpose  ot  his  visit  was  to  determine  whether 
riS.  bombers  have  deliberately  or  carelesaly 
struck  populated  sress  and  killed  many  ci- 
vilians as  Red  propaganda  has  charged.  The 
SaUsbury  dlspstches  from  Hanoi  seem  to  con- 
firm the  Bed  charges  since  his  casually  tig. 
urea  tally  eiactly  ^th  enemy  propaganda. 

Here  are  some  ijSestlons  tor  Mr.  Salisbury 
which  appear  pertinent,  timely  and  respon- 
sive to  his  recent  enterprise: 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  Reds  picked  you 
for  this  mission?  I  They  sdmmed  you  and 
turned   down  some   others.) 

Are  you  qualified  to  sssess  bomb  damage? 
Can  you  tell  whether  a  damaged  house  was 
hit  by  a  US.  bomb,  a  falling  sam  mlsalle  or 
dtuberavely  blasted  by  the  Reds  tor  prop- 
aganda purposes? 

Were  you  permitted  to  travel  freely  sa  an 
experienced  reporter  would  want  to  do,  or 
were  your  movemenu  limited  and  circum- 
scribed? 

Your  artldee  frosn  Hanoi  appeared  to  sup- 
port the  editorial  policies  of  your  paper 
(critical  of  our  presence,  purpose  end  effort 
in  Vietnam).  Was  this  accidental,  fortuitous 
or  by  design? 

While  to  Sorth  Vietnam  did  you  see  our 
soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  who  are  prison- 
ers of  Worth  Vietnam?  Did  you  make  any 
effort  to  do  so?  It  you  saw  them,  how  did 
thry  look?  How  have  they  been  treated? 

While  to  Hanoi  did  you  ask  your  hosU, 
Ho  Chi  Mll>h,  General  Olap  and  asaoclates 
what  their  troops  were  doing  m  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Since  the  North  Vletnameae  and  Vletcong 
have  kined  about  30.000  South  Vietnamese 
dvlllana  and  stoce  only  a  few  North  Viet- 
namese civilians  have  been  kUled  by  our 
bombs,  what  accounts  for  your  especial  con- 
cern for  the  North  Vietnamese  civilians? 

Reconnaissance  photographs  I  have  seen 
show  enemv  oU  dumps,  weapons  storage  and 
aottalrcratt  and  mlssUe  sites  dispersed  In 
heavily  populated  areas.     Did  you  see  any 

of  these?  

ainee  you  have  shovra  snch.eoneem  for 
civilian  casualties,  can  we  assume  you  wffi 
soon  be  going  to  South  Vletnsm  to  check  on 
the  many  reports  of  Vletcong  atroclUes 
there?  It  so,  wUl  you  please  tovesllgate  thU 
report  by  an  Army  flyer  recently  returned 
from  a  tour  In  Vietnam?— "My  heUcopter 
was  searching  an  area  tor  Vletcong.  when 
we  came  upon  a  group  of  them  to  the  edge 
ot  a  wood  who  were  escorting  about  a  hun- 
dred civilian  captives  chamed  together, 
many  of  them  old  women  and  children.  As 
we  approached,  the  Vletcong,  apparently 
feeling  that  their  oapUvea  would  hamper 
their  escape,  shot  all  of  them.  They  are  not 
nice  people,  these  Vletcong." 

Is  there  s  possibility  that  your  mission  to 
Hanoi  may  encourage  the  enemy  to  prolong 
his  aggression?  In  that  event  would  you  feel 
any  guilt  for  siabeequent  casualtJast 
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Ob  your  next  mlsaloe  to  Banot  (yoa  will 
be  wanted  again  as  the  Beds  mnst  be  Jubi- 
lant over  your  last  effort)  win  ytni  aak  your 
hosts  how  mudi  encouragement  they  get 
from  the  VS.  critics  ctf  our  Vietnam  policies 
such  aa  the  draft  card  buraera.  the  college 
sit-ins,  the  peace  marchers  and  the  news- 
paper e<iitonals  (lUu  a  recent  oiM  in  the 
New  Tork  Times)  which  say  that  PraaWent 
Johnson  does  not  really  want  peace? 

In  retrospect,  does  It  appear  that  your 
dlapetches  from  Hanoi  aided  the  propaganda 
effort  of  the  enemy? 

If  your  dispatches  'rom  Vietnam  aided 
enemy  propaganda.  1 1»  do  you  equate  your 
mlwlon  to  Hanoi  wtUi  the  efforu  of  Lord 
Haw  Haw.  Axis  Sally.  Tokyo  Boec  and  other 
^_S.  elUaens  or  allied  nationals  who  volun- 
tarily aided  the  propaganda  efforts  ol  our 
enemies  in  earUer  wars? 


Lyle  GbsUb^  Sett  Hawu  Hotel  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAwan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  RIPRESENTATIVES 

TuentdV,  Ftbnuiry  21.  19S7 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA,    Mr.  Speaker,  one 

of  the  most  dynamic  and  flamboyant  . 
innkeepers  In  the  Nation.  Mr.  Lyle  Gus- 
lander,  is  planning  the  ofllclal  opeiung  of 
his  beautiful  nevf  300-room  Holiday  tale 
Hotel  at  Waiklkl  In  April,  and  with  this 
opening  he  will  be  Hawab'a  first  and  only 
hot*!  operator  to  hare  Inn*  on  all  the 
major  islands. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  Hawaii's  over- 
whelming success  as  a  vacation  paradise. 
and  as  a  rest  and  recreation  center  for 
our  Armed  Forces  personnel  in  Vletjiam, 
is  due  to  such  famous  Hawaiian  hospi- 
tality as  Is  extended  by  Lyle  Oualander 
and  his  staff. 

I  salute  Mr.  Guslander.  who  Is  affec- 
tionately dubbed  "The  Neighbor  Island 
Resort  King,"  as  he  continues  to  provide 
better  hotel  and  travel  service  for  visi- 
tors to  our  50th  SUte. 

I  believe  my  coUeaguea  In  the  House 
will  enjoy  reading  about  this  "man  for 
all  islands,"  and  I  am  submitting  for  In- 
clusion In  the  CowciESSioNAL  Rxcosd 
the  story  on  Mr.  Guslander  by  Reporter 
George  West,  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1M7.  Issue  of  the  Honolulu 
SUr-Bulletln : 

A  MsM  roa  Aix  ISLsitna 
(By  George  West) 
On  hU  desk  to  bU  sm»n  office  In  Waiklkl, 
there's    a   sign   that   reads;    "It  you   don't 
smoke.  I  Uslen  better." 

This  IS  perhaps  quite  a  happenstance  for 
a  man  who  once  eould  not  be  separated  from 
his  cigar. 

HIS  cigar  and  his  boier  dog,  Happy,  were 
among  his  chief  Identlfytog  marks— lUe  the 
late  O  P.  Soares  who  was  never  seen  without 
his  white  suit  of  Itoen. 

The  marks  ot  IdenUlkstlon  are  gone.  Lyle 
L.  Oualander  hsa  doused  the  cigar  for  good. 
Bappy  died  some  years  ago. 

But  the  Guslander  that  remains  Is  stOl  the 
harried  snd  flamboyant  Innkeeper  that  he 
was  when  he  arrived  In  the  Islands  Id  1*47  to 
manage  the  old  Nlumaiu  Hotel,  where  now 
stands  the  sprswUng  Hilton  Hawaiian 
VlUage. 

He  still  seems  Unpatlent  to  get  to  the  next 
plaee,  or  to  the  next  inrtgnment.    He  has 
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oooM  >  lone  w«y.  He  ta  no  longer  >  botd 
•mplDTM  Out  » ""ot*!  owMi  »nd  trmrrt  Ment 
of  conMdsnble  mnuence. 

■BUT  Mondv 

Wben  »•  Ulk«<J  wltn  Wm  In  bU  oBm  • 

tMT  a*™  ifo,  *•  w&lpped  out  »  clgmrMW 

uvl  h»PpUT  P"«"J  •"'      "  ""  °°"  '"" 

Mrerml  lnh»l««  th»t  "•  notlcwl  U>«  •Ign  on 

"OB  «o  sbMd  UKl  imota.  «'•  »U  right." 
uld  dumlandiT.  wbo,  dranad  thmt  d»T  In  » 
Slg.  puUoTW  .wester,  looked  Uke  the  .Uilete 
who  nerer  tore^jok  tfie  college  campue. 

Ouelender  got  the  Itch  to  go  out  on  hU 
own  in  loss  while  he  wm  mmeger  of  the 
Uoene  end  SurtBlder  hotele.  which  were 
then  owned  »J  Meteon  Natlgetlon  Company. 
He  hegmn  with  the  Cooo  Pelme  Hotel  on 
K»u»l.  When  he  eequlred  It— with  some 
help  from  e  rich  Teien— it  we.  In  >  etete  of 
neglect  end  a  dubloue  proDt-meker. 

Then  he  begin  to  .preed  out,  etertlng  with 
the  Meul  Pelnu.  the  Knoe  PeUnj  on  the  Big 
lelend  end  the  PiU  Peime  on  Oehu. 

Thle  wee  10  yeeie  ego.  He  wee  elreedy  the 
Bret  to  h«»e  hoteU  on  ell  UUnde.  He  wee 
coneldered  quite  »  eucceee  then  They 
dubbed  blm,  "The  Helghbor  lelend  Hotel 
Operator.'  or.  •The  Neighbor  leland  Beeort 
King." 
Today  ne'e  etUI  an  ot  that  and  eTen  more. 

aaiita  mcnwi^ 
Although  he  no  longer  haa  tiie  PaU.  Kona 
and  Maul  Palme— he  sold  them  to  help  fl- 
nanoe  the  growth  of  hie  iwank  Hanalel  Plan- 
tation on  Kauai- he  replaced  them  with 
mora  elegant  hoateWee.  ^  ^ .  _  ,^,^, 
And  whafe  more  bee  come  back  to  WattllO 
thle  Ome  aa  a  hotel  entrepreneur  and  traiel 

""v^in  the  »00-room.  HoUday  Me  Hotel  on 
Kalakaua  Arenue  baa  lU  oBclal  opening  on. 
bopefuUy.  April  1.  he  again  becomea  the  Brat 
and  only  hotel  operator  to  have  Inne  on  aU 
lalande. 

Boy  Ketley  le  the  owner  of  the  largest 
number  of  rooms,  but  his  empire  begins  and 
ends  In  Welklkl. 

One  of  aualander"s  latest  acqulsltlooa  was 
the  Boyal  Lahalna  Hotel  at  gaennpall.  Maul, 
a  fashionable  resort  with  an  unequaUsd 
nrnsn  eleta. 

It  cost  more  than  •3.6  mUUon  to  buy. 


There  were  ee»eral  Interested  buyere. 
Ome  of  them  was  reportedly  the  Hilton 
people.  When  Guelsnder  emerged  the  victor 
over  his  more  Bnanclally-powertul  competi- 
tors, his  friends  In  the  trade  considered  his 
success  a  feat  of  sstuteneae. 

Be  has  sometimes  also  been  affectionately 
referred  to  as,  "'nie  poor  man's  Conrad 
HUton." 

Wben  the  poor  man's  Conrad  HUton  took 
over  the  management  of  the  Boyal  T*^alna 
It  hed  been.  Guilander  said,  operating  at  a 
considerable  loss  for  about  five  years. 

It  Is  a  different  story  today.  It  la  operat- 
ing In  the  blBck.  sltbougta.  as  Ouslander  puU 
It.  "a  smaU  black  flgure." 

"All  that  place  nee<led  was  business."  hs 
recalled. 

It  Is^etUng  It.  Bualneas  has  Increased  by 
40  pertent.  with  the  help  of  Ouslander's 
travel  agency,  the  Island  Holidays  Travel 
Service.  It  arranges  complete  package  tours 
to  the  Neighbor  Islands,  for  those  who  want 
to  golf.  swim.  surf,  slgbtsee  and  relax, 
laara,  bibtjcs 
The  travel  service  la  a  subsidiary  of  Island 
Holidays  Resorts,  the  Ouslsnder-owned  com- 
pany which  operatea  the  seven-hotel  chain. 
It  was  formed  In  III68  and  Ouslander  put 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Lee  In  charge  ol  It.  She  stUl 
beads  It. 

With  Its  thriving  business.  It  has  become 

the  second  largest  travel  agency  In  Hawaii. 

Guslander  also  credits  the  change  st  the 

Royal  T,»bsln«  Prom  red  Ink  to  black  to  the 

managerial  talents  of  Bon  Barr,  general  man- 


ager, and  Juan  Acqulnda.  asslsUnt  manager. 
"They're  tarrtflc."  be  said. 

Another  wbo  ranka  high  In  the  Ouslander 
domain— b«lde  the  Incomparable  Orace 
Buscber  who's  been  running  the  Coco  Palms 
ever  since  it  opened— Is  Jerry  Olendennlng. 

Miss  Buscher  bss  often  been  credited  for 
the  "phenomenal  success"  of  the  Coco  Palms 
which  was  transformed  Into  a  deluxe  resort 
from  a  rundown  lodge. 

nOM   SCSTCB 

Wben  Ouslander  put  her  In  charge  In  the 
beginning— uklng  her  from  an  admlnlsua- 
Uve  Job  m  a  Walklkl  store— she  knew  nothing 
about  the  hotel  business. 

Olendennlng  Is  the  man  that  the  hotel 
baron  has  chosen  to  oversee  the  new  Holi- 
day Isle.  "He's  a  real  outsundlng  man. 
remarked  Oualander. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  lovely  hotel."  he  said  as 
he  mused  about  the  opening  day.  "Its 
going  to  be  s  fun  place  .  .  .  Were  going  to 
have  a  dining  room  called.  'Ous's  Bteak- 
bouse.'  where  you  can  have  a  »1.»B  steak 

"And  we're  going  to  have  a  bar  called 
'Shipwreck  Kelly'  ...  no  relaUoo  to  Boy 
KeUey.  of  course,"  said  he. 

Oualander  had  hoped  to  have  the  HoUday 
Isle  opened  last  December.  Kalns  and  dU- 
Bcultles  with  the  pUlng  work  caused  the 
delaya.  But  because  of  the  heavy  Influx  of 
vUltors,  Guslander  has  had  to  rent  some  of 
the  rooms  of  the  uncompleted  hotd  to  cope 
with  the  overflow. 

About  75  rooms  have  had  to  be  rented 
nightly. 

Ousunder  la  close  to  his  new  hotel.  His 
oOce  Is  on  the  second  Boor  of  an  adjacent 
buUdlng.  He  works  from  this  office  from 
Mondays  through  Wednesdays.  The  rest  of 
the  week  he  checks  in  at  his  four  Kauai 
hotels  to  see  how  tbey  are  domg. 

They  Include  the  Coco  Palms  wttb  aoo 
rooms  lit  grew  from  34).  the  60-room  Walo- 
bal  the  ISO-room  Polpu  Beach  Hotel,  and 
the' Hanalel  Plantation  with  62  rooms.  Then 
there  are  trips  also  to  the  116-room  King 
Kamebameha  Hotel  m  Kona.  and  the  200- 
room  Boyal  Lahalna. 

■OOISB.    l.OTT 

The  seven  hotels  sdd  up  to  X.0T7  rooms, 
with  a  value  easUy  In  excess  of  gas  miulon. 
Prom  a  staff  of  150  persons  10  years  ago. 
It  has  grown  to  one  of  460. 

To<>ay  too.  Ouslander  u  the  most  formid- 
able competitor  of  the  man  who  brought 
him  to  Hawaii- Walter  Child,  founder  of 
Inter-Uland  Re«)rts— which  operatee  hotels 
on  all  Islands  except  Oahu. 

Bight  now.  Ousunder  baa  no  thoughts 
about  new  hotels  or  other  expansions.  He's 
not  even  looking  toward  the  Pacific  or  the 
Orient  where  tourist  booms  are  foreseen. 

"We  have  so  much  to  do.  and  there  are 
too  many  opportunlOes  here."  he  said.  The 
so  much  to  do  he  speaks  of  Includes  finding 
chefs  and  other  culinary  arU  personnel  for 
the  new  hotel.  The  greatest  shortage  In  the 
industry— and  a  critical  one— U  In  the  cuU- 
nary  arts,  said  be. 

Happy,  the  dog  which  was  the  Inseparable 
companion.  Is  burled  at  Oualanders  favorite 
retreat.  Coco  Palms. 


ScttJBf  dw  Record  Siraifkt  ob  tiie 
GamUm  Prie*  Utmt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKKB 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  oztaBOHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESBNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Februarv  21,  1917 
Mi     EDMONDSON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
newspapers  during  the  p«»t  tew  dayi 


have  carried  the  atory  that  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Interior  is  threatening  to  In- 
crease ImporU  of  foreign  oU  In  order  to 
force  major  oU  companies  to  roll  back 
a  gasoline  price  increase. 

The  logic  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior spokesman  Is  dlfllcult  to  understand. 
Most  major  oil  companies  would  bene- 
fit from  an  Increase  in  Imports,  because 
they  would  participate  in  the  profits 
from  these  Imports.  They  are  not  Ukely 
to  be  Unpressed  by  the  Department's  ef- 
fort at  persuasion. 

The  principal  victims  of  an  Irtport  in- 
crease would  not  be  the  big  companies, 
particularly  11  the  result  were  to  be  a 
roUback  In  price. 

The  real  Tictims  would  be  the  small 
companies  and  Independent  domestic 
producers  who  do  not  have  foreign  oU 
holdings  and  would  not  profit  from  the 
import  Increases,  plus  the  Jobbers  who 
are  scheduled  to  share  In  the  1-cent  gas- 
oline price  Increase,  plus  the  dealers  who 
are  a  substantial  part  of  American  small 
business  and  have  long  waited  for  their 
share  of  the  Increase. 

These  three  groups — the  domestic  pro- 
ducers, the  Jobbers,  and  the  retail  deal- 
ers—would be  the  real  victims  of  the 
Department  of  Interior's  threatened  Im- 
port Increase,  If  It  should  be  put  Into 
effect.  ^        .     , 

1  cannot  believe  the  Department  of 
Interior,  with  Its  responsibility  toward 
the  domestic  producers  a  fundamental 
part  of  its  charter,  wlU  actually  carry 
out  the  threats  about  Import  increases 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  press. 
Commonsense  will  surely  prevail. 

Completing  the  record  on  this  point. 
I  want  to  make  available  to  all  Members 
the  views  of  two  Oklahomans  who  are 
recognized  authorities  on  domestic  oil 
production.  President  Stanley  Learned 
ol  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  and  President 
P.  Allen  Calvert,  Jr..  ol  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  ol  America: 
I A  news  relesss  from  the  Phllllpa  Petroleum 
Oo.l 
Thi  Stskixt  LxsaWB)  SrSTTMSlfT 
As  a  result  of  a  atory  which  appeared  In 
The  Washington  Post  today.  Stanley  learned. 
President  of  PhUllpe  Petroleum  Company, 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Charles  F.  Luce.  In 
Washington: 

"The  Washington  Post  this  morning  car- 
ried a  story  attributed  to  Interior  officials 
Uatlng  a  series  of  possible  Federal  actions 
that  In  their  opinion  could  swell  avaUable 
suppUes  of  gasoline  or  the  crude  from  which 
gasoline  U  refined.  I  believe  these  actions 
wlU  hurt  the  small  businessmen  of  the  oU  In- 
dustry, help  the  large  refiners,  and  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  reputaUoo  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

•Aa  to  the  Increases  In  crude  Imports  may 
I  say  that  the  Government  Justified  the  oil 
Import  control  program  as  essential  to  as- 
sure a  healthy  domeetlc  oil  producing  In- 
dustry In  case  ol  war.  This  certslnly  would 
appear  to  be  a  very  Inappropriate  Ume  for 
the  same  Government  to  toy  with  such  an 
essential  defense  program.  In  addlUon.  such 
acUon  would  further  unbalance  an  already 
poor  balance  of  payments  position.  AcUon 
by  the  Inurtor  Department  to  grant  the  Hesa 
OU  Company  a  quota  for  lu  new  Virgin 
Island  refinery  or  to  Commonwealth  OU  Be- 
flnlng  on  lU  pending  application  to  Increase 
nsoune  eblpmente  Into  the  continental 
United  Slstee  without  complete  hearing  and 
consideration  as  has  been  required  In  other 
slmUar  appUcaUons  will  msrely  make  a  sham- 
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bles  of  the  Import  control  program  and  In- 
dicate a  wlUlngneaa  on  the  pan  of  the  De- 
partment ot  the  Interior  to  favor  one  Im- 
porter over  others  without  complete  under- 
itandlng  and  vindication.  Any  further  In- 
crease of  Imporu  of  crude  oU  from  Canada 
win  further  unbalance  the  U.S.  balance  of 
paymenU  position,  which  la  critical  at  thla 
time  and  Injure  the  email  Independent  pro- 
ducers. 

■I  assume  that  the  Washington  Post  mls- 
iindentood  Interior  officlala  who  they  SUM 
challenged  the  10  major  oil  companlea'  price 
boost  on  the  grounda  the  companies  them- 
selves, rsther  than  wholesalers  and  dealers, 
would  get  the  Uon'a  abare  of  the  Increaaed 
revenue'  from  the  recent  price  Increaae. 
CerUlnly  there  waa  no  misunderstanding 
on  this  point  in  our  discussion  with  you  last 
week. 

"All  of  the  large  refiners  run  much  more  on 
than  they  produce  In  the  United  SUtea  and 
an  Increaae  In  oil  Import*  would  benefit 
rather  than  penalise  these  large  refiner*.  It 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  Import 
their  cheap  foreign  production  Ip  Ueu  of 
utilizing  higher  priced  purchaaed  domeetlc 
producUon. 

"Inasmuch  as  most  refiners  are  operaUng 
at  nearly  fuU  capacity  either  additional  Un- 
port  quotas  or  additional  oU  from  offahore 
Federal  landa  will  not  hurt  the  large  re- 
flnera  but  Inatead  artll  have  the  result  of 
penaUslng  the  small  Independent  producers 
and  In  meet  cases  actually  benefit  the  com- 
panies that  the  Government  apparently 
wanu  to  take  reUllatory  measures  against. 
"By  the  suggested  actions  the  Oovemment 
Is  moving  most  against  the  smaller  oU  busi- 
nesses— the  Independent  producers,  and  the 
Jobbers  and  dealers  who  are  the  chief  bene- 
flclariea  of  the  recent  gasoline  price  mcrease 
and  who  need  It  to  offset  their  higher  costs." 


(Prom  tbs  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  Information  Service] 

THB    AlXXN    Calvxxt    STA-rXMSKT 

Ttnis.  Oku..  Feb.  18— A  spokesman  for 
the  naUon's  crude  oil  producers  today  crlU- 
clzed  actions  by  the  federal  government 
which  he  said  "are  directed  at  prevenUng 
petroleum  prices  from  recovering  from  se- 
verely depressed  levels." 

P.  Allen  Calvert.  Jr..  president  of  the  In- 
dependent Petroleum  AsaoclaUon  of  America, 
aald  nominal  Increaaea  In  aome  crude  oil 
prlcee  In  the  paat  year  aa  well  aa  recent  gaso- 
line price  adjustments  "were  long  overdue 
and  fouowsd  slmast  a  decade  of  price  erosion 
and  cost-absorption  by  the  petroleum 
Industry." 

He  declared  unauthorlied  government  op- 
position to  "any  oil  price  restoration"  Ignores 
severely  depressed  economic  condlUons  that 
have  brought  on  a  lO-year  drop  In  domestic 
oil  and  gas  exploration.  drlUlng  and  develop- 
ment. ^    , 

Calvert  aald  the  Department  of  Interior 
haa  been  expresalng  concern  as  to  declining 
oil  eiplorauon  and  driulng  activity  "for  aev- 
eral.yeara."  and  added: 

■In  the  paat  two  weeka  that  Department 
has  received  a  comprehenalve  report,  pre- 
pared at  lu  request,  which  pointed  to  price 
conditions  sa  a  major  factor  discouraging 
petroleum  eiploraUon  and  drilling  in  the 
past  decade." 

He  aald  Interior  ctlrrently  la  conducting  a 
broad  study  aimed  at  Identifying  problems 
Involved  In  meeting  greatly  expanded  pe- 
troleum needs  In  the  next  16  years.  "To  Bnd 
and  develop  new  petroleum  supplies  on  a 
scale  anticipated  by  the  Department."  he 
said,  "la  going  to  reqiUre  expenditures  at 
funds  that  couldn't  possibly  be  generated 
under  the  Industry's  present  depressed  price 
structure." 

He  aald  the  Idea  of  aavlng  the  consumer  a 
few  cenU  umporarily.  "under  the  guise  of 
avoiding  Inflation.  U  hardly  worth  the  risk 
of  not  having  the  oU  he  wUl  need  In  the  fu- 


ture, and  not  having  the  oil  the  nation  wUl 
need  If  It  la  to  maintain  a  position  of 
strength  aa  to  essential  energy  suppUes." 

Calvert  said  the  nation's  Independent  oil 
producen  have  been  shrinking  In  numbert 
since  1»67  "due  to  extreme  economic  hardship 
resulting  In  large  part  from  depressed  and 
eroding  crude  oil  prices."  and  added,  "an 
adequate  crude  oil  price  depends  upon  real- 
latlc  petroleum  prtxluct  prices." 

He  a&ld  the  petroleum  Indtutry  generaUy, 
and   independent   procedures   in   particular. 
tar    from    contributing    to    tnflaclon.    have 
been  victlma  of  InflaUon  for  10  long  years." 

Calvert  cited  the  following  "10  tesu" 
which  he  said  Indicate  that  petroleum  prices 
"are  relatively  low  "  by  any  yardstick: 

1.  An  hour's  wage  (based  on  the  average 
for  aU  manufacturing  induBtrtea)  now  buys 
8.6  gaUons  of  gasoline  which  Is  one-third 
more  than  ten  years  ago  and  10  percent 
more  than  Ave  years  ago. 

1  The  blggeat  factor  In  the  change  In  gaso- 
line prices  le  Federal  and  State  uses  which 
have  Increased  by  1.7  cents  per  gaUon  or  20 
percent  during  the  pest  ten  years. 

3  In  terms  of  prices  to  the  Industry,  ex- 
cluding Federal  and  SUte  taxes,  an  hour's 
wage  now  buys  126  gallons  of  gasoline.  40 
percent  more  than  ten  years  ago 

4.  The  Industry's  price  of  gasoUne  at  serv- 
ice Btstlons  bss  been  conslstenUy  low  In 
relation  to  the  average  reUU  price  of  all 
conaumer  gooda.  Today's  gasoline  prices  are 
oiUy  two  percent  above  the  I867-59  levels. 
In  contrast  to  an  Increase  of  16  percent  In 
the  cost  ot  Uvlng  as  messured  by  retail 
prices  generally. 

6.  The  average  wholeaalc  price  at  refineries 
of  the  Industry's  four  principal  products 
(gssolme.  keroeene.  dlsUllate  fuel  oU  and 
residual  fuel  oU)  also  has  been  conslstenUy 
low  In  relation  to  the  general  level  of  all 
wholesale  prices.  Wholesale  prices  for  petro- 
leum products  are  now  3  percent  below  the 
1967-69  level.  In  contrast  to  an  Increase  ot 
8  percent  for  all  conunodltlee. 

8  The  average  price  of  crude  oil  decUned 
by  22  cents  per  barrel,  or  7  percent,  from 
1967  to  1986.  Upward  adjuatjnenle  alnce 
1986  average  only  3  cents  or  1  percent. 

7  The  price  ot  crude  oil.  lUie  the  price 
of  petroleum  products,  haa  been  consistently 
low  In  relaUon  to  wholesale  prices  generally. 
Crude  oil  prtcea  are  now  3  5  percent  below 
the  1967-69  level.  In  contrast  to  an  Increase 
of  more  than  8  percent  In  the  average  whole- 
aale  pricM  for  all  commodltlee. 

8.  Crude  oU  pricea  are  also  low  In  relation 
to  the  average  price  of  other  crude  minerals. 
The  price  of  these  other  minerals  Is  10  per- 
cent above  the  1957-69  level.  In  contrast  to 
a  decreass  of  3  6  percent  In  crude  oU  prices. 

9  Crude  oil  prlcee  are  low  In  relation  to 
costs.  Average  oU-Oeld  wages  are  26  percent 
above  the  1967-69  level:  the  cost  of  oil-field 
machinery  U  up  10  percent;  and  tbe  cost  of 
oU-field  casing  U  8  percent  higher- vs.  the 
3.6  percent  decreaae  In  crude  oU  pricea. 

10  The  "real"  price  of  crude  oil,  expressed 
In  constant  doUara  has  dropped  by  80  cenU 
per  barrel,  or  SO  percent,  during  the  pest 
ten  years,  


attention  (rf  the  House  to  this  distin- 
guished corps  ol  professionals. 

The  engineer  is  a  builder:  He  builds 
bridges,  buildings,  roads  and  highways. 
Ijower  systems,  water  reservoirs.  He  Is  a 
designer:  He  designs  computers,  sound 
systems,  water  control  mechanisms, 
spacecraft  and  rockets,  ships  and  alr- 
cralt  The  engineer  Is  a  scientist:  He 
explores  the  sea.  the  air,  the  earth,  he 
experiments  with  chemicals,  explosives, 
armaments,  and  fabrics.  The  engineer  Is 
an  explorer:  He  soars  high  Into  the 
stratosphere,  he  burrows  deep  into  the 
earth,  he  sails  under  the  potar  cap,  he 
builds  under  the  sea,  and  on  the  sides  of 
cliffs,  and  he  harnesses  the  forces  of 
nature. 

The  engineer  Is  the  man  who  takes  the 
theory,  the  rough  idea  and  translates  it 
Into  a  reality.  He  dreams  a  little,  and 
builds  a  lot.  He  asks  questions  of  na- 
ture, patiently  and  imaginatively.  He 
chips  away  at  the  great  ore  ol  unmlned 
truth  about  our  world. 

The  engineer  Is  Interested  In  how  the 
advances  In  science  and  technology  affect 
people:  Individuals,  communities,  na- 
tions, the  world.  It  seems  to  be  assumed 
by  many  these  days'  that  technology  and 
the  engineer  is  the  enemy  rather  than  a 
friend  of  people.  This  Is  a  shortsighted 
view.  In  the  Western  World,  the  engi- 
neer and  his  skill  has  been  the  major  lac- 
tor  In  lilting  the  lot  of  most  people  to 
relative  affluence.  The  benefits  to  the 
world  are  almost  Incalculable.  It  is  In 
those  areas  of  the  world  where  engineers 
are  scarce  that  poverty  and  suffering  still 
prevail. 

The  engineer  has  given  us  electricity, 
atomic  power  to  light  our  cities.  X-raya 
lor  healing,  radio  commuiJcatlon,  auto- 
mobiles for  transportation,  clean  air  and 
water,  and  a  place  in  space. 

Engineers  have  served  our  Nation  In 
every  capacity.  They  have  been  teachers. 
businessmen,  civil  servants,  lawmakers, 
military  leaders,  inventors,  miners,  ar- 
tists, and  ambassadors.  One  great  en- 
gineer even  became  President,  the  late 
Herbert  Hoover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  this  week  we 
shall  keep  In  mind  the  gratitude  we  owe 
this  Nation's  professional  engineers 
And  may  we  take  this  occasion  to  en- 
courage the  education  of  more  and  bet- 
ter engineers.  Our  country  needs  them. 
11  we  are  to  build  a  better  world. 

Let  us  search  our  country  lor  the 
bright  young  men  with  creative  Ideas, 
give  them  a  slide  rule  and  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  let  them  go  to  work  translating 
dreams  Into  a  greater  America. 


Nalieul  £■!»«<"  ^^ 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBHTATrVKS 

Monday,  February  20,  19S7 

Mr.    RKINBCKE.     Mr.   Speaker,   this 

week  marks  "National  Engineers  Week." 

As  a  registered  mechanical  engineer,  one 

ol  the  lew  In  Congress,  I  wish  to  call  the 


The  DOeBB*  •(  Ow  WedA 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAuroBKU 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPSKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  FOmtary  20,  1J«7     ' 
Mr.   HANNA.    Mr.    Speaker,    George 
Bernard  Shaw,  In  a  moment  ol  typical 
candor,  once  remaifeed: 
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W«  bare  no  right  to  csnmnw  w««iai  wttb- 
ouc  prododnf  It. 


For  »  yens-  Amerteans  have  been  pro- 
dudns  »nd  ctmsmnlng  wealth  on  a  icale 
onparaUeled  to  hl«tory. 

In  the  last  year  American  Ingenuity 
and  know-how  Increased  the  output  ol 
goods  and  serDce*  at  a  rate  of  almost  $1 
billion  a  week  In  companion  with  l»65. 
Our  gross  naUonal  product  swelled  from 
»egl  bUUon  to  $739  bllUon.  or  almoet  an 
8- percent  Increase.  This  dollar  rate  ol 
growth  was  greater  than  the  aggregate 
dollar  growth  oi  England.  Prance,  Bd- 
glum  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Swe- 
den. Norway.  Germany.  Italy.  Korea,  and 
Japan. 

With  2  SOO.OOO  more  workers  on  tne 
payroll  the  ranks  of  the  employed  mse 
to  75  million.  Unemployment  dipped  to 
a  historic  low  of  3.1  percent.  Not  on^ 
are  more  people  employed  than  ever  be- 
fore but  thoae  working  are  annually  In- 
creasing their  producUvlty.  In  19M  the 
rate  of  productivity  per  man-hour  In- 
creased 2  8  percent.  During  the  period 
of  1M1-6S  productivity  per  man-hour  In- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  3.8  percent. 
Comparatively  speaking.  England. 
Prance.  Oermany.  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  a  total  working  force  that  U 
one-third  larger  than  ours.  Interesttag- 
Jy.  however,  the  trott  product  of  this 
lis  million  working  force  is  about  one- 
half    the    gross    product    of    Americas 

workers.  ^   .        . 

Personal  Income  for  moet  Americans 
has  been  keeping  pace  with  the  fa»t- 
growtne  economy.  For  example,  an 
average  family  of  four  had  from  all 
sources  in  1965  a  personal  Income  of  a 
Uttle  over  »9.000.  Today,  that  same 
family  will  have  an  income  of  more  tlian 

110  000.  

Americans  are  the  world's  greatest 
consumetB.  It  appears  that  the  more  we 
have  the  more  we  want.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  ownership  of  a  standard 
black  and  white  television  was  the  goal  of 
most  middle-class  Americans.  Today. 
color  television  ecto  are  the  hottest  itra 
on  the  market.  Last  year  4.500.000  TV 
seU  were  purchased.  ConservaUve  esU- 
mates  indicate  that  Americans  wiU  buy 
more  than  7  million  sets  in  1967. 

Although  there  was  a  noticeable  de- 
cline in  auto  sales  In  196«.  Detroit  man- 
aged to  make  the  year  the  second  best  in 
history,  and  sales  for  1967  are  expected 
to  trail  only  slightly  making  it  the  third 
best  year  in  the  industry's  history. 

Our  Government  has  been  matching 
the  mood  of  the  people  it  represents. 
l>*deral  Oovemment  spending  for  the 
ftscal  year  may  range  anywhere  from 
$150  to  «16fl  bilUon.  The  budget  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  will  In  all  proba- 
bility be  the  highest  in  history.  State 
and  local  government  budgets  also  stand 
at  an  alltime  high  approaching  an  ag- 
gregate expenditure  of  close  to  »100  bll- 
Uon Our  Federal  expenditure  has  been 
reflecting  our  overall  wealth.  While  Uie 
expenditure  has  been  most  assuredly 
going  up.  the  momentum  of  the  rate  of 
our  tocreaee  in  wealth  has  been  absorbtng 
the  cOBt  Today  the  average  taxpayer 
actually  pays  leas  to  finance  a  higher  ex- 
penditure. 

Let  us  aealn  rtvri''*''  our  average  fam- 
ily of  four.  In  1947,  a  family  of  four  with 


an  Income  of  $10,000  paid  18.6  percent  of 
that  Income  in  Federal  taxes.  Today. 
the  average  family  of  four  with  an  in- 
come of  $10,000  a  year  pays  15.9  Pereent 
of  that  income  to  Federal  taxea  This 
represenU  a  percentage  drop  of  3.7  per- 

Certainly.  the  information  I  have  Just 
related  presents  no  surtllng  revelations. 
Certainly  the  membership  of  the  House 
of   RepresentaUves   is   well    acquainted 
with  the  sUte  of  our  economy.    Certainly 
we  aU  realize  that  at  this  point  In  history 
the  Dnited  states  stands  as  the  most 
abundantiy  wealthy,  technologically  ad- 
vanced society  ever  developed. 
What  about  our  wealth? 
I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that 
the  last  6  years  have  Jettisoned  our  Na- 
tion Into  a  poslUon  of  material  wealUi 
that  is  virtually  staggering  to  the  imagi- 
nation.    But  wealth,  as  Shaw  so  aptly 
pointed    out.    has    no   virtue    m    itself. 
Wealth  must  be  used  to  be  meaningful. 
No  more  meaningful  use  of  wealth  can 
be  made  by  a  society  than  Investment  In 
that  society  and  that  society's  future^ 
In  the  last  6  years  the  policies  of  both 
business  and  government  have  reflected 
the    important    investment    nature    of 
wealth     This  wise  approach  toward  in- 
vestment has  to  a  great  extent  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuity  of  our  pros- 

"'what  have  we  been  investing  in?  In 
the  private  sector  businessmen  have 
sparked  the  most  dynamic  elaneait  of  a 
healthy  economy  by  spending  WlUons  In 
capital  investment  and  public  improve- 
ment. More  than  $61  billion  were  spent 
In  private  capital  proJecU  during  1966 
In  the  public  sector,  both  government 
and  business  have  been  investing  in  the 
human  being  and  the  quality  of  his  en- 
vironmem.  Our  Nation's  schools,  roads 
medical  care,  housing,  water,  natural 
resources,  are  but  a  few  of  Uie  many 
areas  that  are  beneficiary  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  concerned  citizenry. 

m  Speaker,  to  this  point  1  have  large- 
ly been  reviewing  what  has  been,  and 
what  I  would  hope  would  continue  to  be. 
The  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
economy  committing  the  necessary 
wealth  of  our  society  in  Investment  pro- 
grams designed  to  overcome  the  many 
oiMtacles  still  before  us. 

Our  great  wealth,  however,  appears  to 
Ije  a  double-edged  sword.  In  reaching 
our  present  economic  pinnacle,  our  pres- 
ent level  of  wealth  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing we  face  the  danger  of  forgetting  the 
severe  problems  that  are  still  part  of  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society.  We  face  the 
danger  of  having  the  dialog  shift  from 
what  we  do  with  our  wealth  to  how  we 
protect  our  wealth.  We  face  the  danger 
of  considering  the  dividends  of  invest- 
ment in  society  to  be  too  far  in  the  future 
to  risk  expendtturea  in  tlie  present. 

The  fabric  of  wealth  has  been  woven  in 
a  tortuous  pattern  throughout  history. 
Who  is  to  amaAS,  exercise,  and  dLstrlbute 
wealth  has  long  been  at  the  critical  core 
of  most  of  man's  upheavals. 

History  teaches  us  that  few  societies 
used  their  wealth  to  deal  with  the  ever 
present  and  prodigious  public  problems 
of  environment,  crime,  unemployment. 
and  the  myriad  other  enigmas  that  have 
plagued  men  from  the  beglimlng. 


Almoet  an  wealth  rotated  to  the  very 
rich  and  highly  positioned.  TMs  cer- 
tainly Is  not  an  unusual  phenomenon, 
even  in  modem  times.  The  rich  rarely 
reinvested  their  wealth  into  the  public 
sector.  In  ancient  Egypt,  for  example, 
extravagant  sums  were  spent  in  building 
monuments  for  the  dead.  Approximate- 
ly one-twentieth  of  the  Egyptian  popula- 
tion labored  30  years  to  build  each  one  of 
the  great  pyrainlds. 

All  of  those  societies,  and  similar  so- 
cieties that  manifest  themselves  today. 
were  and  are  constantly  subjected  to 
chaotic  internal  disorder.  Problems  fes- 
tered and  became  more  acute,  more  ag- 
gravated. This  cycle  repehts  itself  daily 
in  today's  world. 

I  draw  this  analogy  in  history  for  the 
reason  that  the  90th  Congress  stands  at 
a  crossroads  and  historical  perspective  is 
critical.  Shall  we  continue  to  consider  , 
as  a  legitimate  use  of  our  wealth  Invest- 
ment in  our  society's  future,  or  shall  we 
stop,  announce  we  can  no  longer  afford 
such  concern  and  devote  our  energies  to 
preserving  wliat  we  have? 

I  believe  tlie  answer  is  obvious.  If  we 
are  to  expect  to  have  a  continually  dy- 
namic and  expanding  economy,  resulting 
in  a  society  tJiat  offers  the  highest  qiial- 
ity  of  life  to  all  its  citizens  we  must  con- 
tinue to  Invest.  A  nation  as  wealthy  as 
OUTS  can  afford  and  is  obligated  to  do 
nothing  less. 

Problems  produced  bj  our  present 
wealth,  and  problems  that  have  grown 
because  they  have  not  l)een  dealt  with 
sutBdently  offer  us  our  investment  port- 
folio. 

Investment  In  the  education  of  all  our 
young,  clean  air  and  water,  and  the  re- 
plenisiunent  of  our  natural  resources  de- 
mand much,  but  offer  much  more.  Ur- 
ban congestion,  blighted  bousing,  dis- 
posal and  reusal  of  waste,  efficient  sani- 
tation programs,  recreational  facilities, 
efficient  urban  and  suburban  transporta- 
tion systems.  Job  retraining  and  efficient 
crime  control  apparatus  are  problems 
that  require  our  concern,  and  more  im- 
portant our  Onancial  Investment  In  solu- 
tions that  will  make  them  Issues  of  the 
past. 

How  wealthy  does  a  society  have  to  be 
in  order  for  it  to  feel  it  can  Invest  a  por- 
Uon  of  its  wealth  to  deal  with  its  prob- 
lems? Our  society  is  the  wealthiest  in 
history.  Our  gross  worth  Is  beyond  mere 
human  comprehension,  and  even  the 
most  conservative  estimates  predict  that 
our  worth  will  increase  by  another  614 
percent  over  the  next  year. 

I  believe  we  can  afftlord  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  numerous  and  deeply 
rooted  problems  that  face  us.  If  a  na- 
tion with  our  wealth  refuses  to,  or  can- 
not make  such  an  investment,  there  is 
Uttle  hope  for  the  future  of  the  rest  of 
the  worid. 

Exactly  how  much  are  we  spending  in 
dealing  with  these  problems.  Does  10 
percent  of  our  national  output  seem  an 
unreasonable  investment  in  the  future  of 
our  future?  At  present  the  total  ex- 
penditure in  meeting  the  problems  that 
have  been  mentioned  here  approach  10 
I>ercent  of  our  national  productivity. 
America's  total  investment  In  education, 
highways,  natural  resources,  housing  and 


urban  renewal  and  welfare  amounted  to 
about  $71  bllUon  last  year. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  most 
important  aspect  of  our  economy,  this 
reinvestment  element  amounU  to  about 
10  percent  of  our  total  national  produc- 
tivity. And  what  type  of  dividend  are 
we  earrUng  on  tills  investment?  Initially 
we  are  earning  hope:  hope  that  the  fu- 
ture wiU  be  even  better  than  the  present. 
We  are  earning  progress.  Inroads  are 
being  made  into  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  poUution.  urban  blight,  city  con- 
gestion, school  dropouts,  and  the  scores 
of  other  areas  that  are  receiving  atten- 
tion. 

EventuaUy  what  Is  now  hope  and  prog- 
ress wUl  be  reality.  If  we  make  the  In- 
vestment now.  future  generations  of 
Americans  may  Uve  In  clean,  unpolluted, 
uncongested  cities.  The  word  ghetto 
may  one  day  be  noUiing  more  than  a 
historical  footnote.  Birth  defects,  can- 
cer, and  perhaps  even  the  common  oold 
wili  be  nothing  more  than  terms  in  a 
medical  dictionary.  And  perhaps  one  day 
even  poverty  and  hunger  will  no  longer 
be  the  major  elemenu  in  life  for  any 
American  dtlzen. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  eventually  our 
society  will  witness  tJie  elimination  of  aU 
problems.  Men  have  sadly  learned  that 
as  a  civilization  progresses  we  encounter 
new  problems. 

I  am  confident  that  the  problems  our 
society  now  faces  and  will  face  wlU  never 
be  our  undoing.  A  society  that  Is  con- 
cerned about  its  present  and  its  future 
will  endure  and  prosper.  Our  heritage 
Is  rich  in  this  tradition. 

Let  us  now  agree  that  a  future  genera- 
tion wlU  not  write  of  America  tl>e  John 
Oreenleaf  Whlttler  iiassage  "It  might 
have  been." 


Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  uiasoumi 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8ENTATIVKS 

ruetdav,  Ftbruary  21.  1967 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  permission  to  Insert  in  the 
Ricoao  the  following  prtze-wliuiing 
essay  on  "Peace."  'Hils  essay  was  written 
by  one  of  my  constituents.  Miss  Sheila 
CaldweU,  a  senior  at  Macon  High  School 
in  Macon.  Mo.,  and  won  the  Macon  Lion's 
Club  Peace  essay  contest. 

BKxtu  C»ijnm.i.«  Wimhimo  Errom  in 

LlOIfB'    PlACB    COHTEST 

( EDrroa'B  Nott.— The  following  li  tile  win- 
ning cMay  ID  the  Macon  Uons  Club's  Peace 
Eseey  OoDteet,  It  wa«  written  by  8faeUa 
Caldwell,  a  senior  In  the  Macon  Hlgb  Scbool 
and  baa  been  copyrighted  by  the  Intema- 
uonal  Aaaoclatlon  ot  Llona  Cluba  wltl>  all 
rlgbU  reaerved.) 

In  my  leventeen  yeara  I  have  heard  the 
word  "peace"  many  tlmea.  but  never  have 
I  seen  peace  In  Ibe  world.  1  have  beard 
eloquent  atateamen  expounding  on  "a  work- 
able plan  for  world  unity",  but  never  iiava 
I  watched  luch  a  plan  in  action.  I  liave 
Uatened    to   great   oraton    loudly    anurllig 


people  that  "peace  la  attainable  "     IB  peace 
attainable?    I  think  It  la. 

P1i«  we  muat  aak  ouraelv^  tlila  quesuon : 
Wliat  U  peace  and  wnat  reqolrementa  are 
neoeaaary  for  world  peace?  Webster  deflnas 
peace  as:  "the  atate  of  being  free  fron  war 
and  civil  strife. "  So  far  the  world  baa  never 
achieved  this  state.  Next  we  come  to  tiie 
requirements  eaaentlal  tor  world  peace.  The 
first  requirement,  of  course.  U  the  settle- 
ment ot  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Many  plana  and 
strategies  have  been  suggested  for  the  peace. 
fiU  end  to  thU  crisis.  But  today  the  end 
of   this  war  seema  a  distant  prospect. 

Hanoi's  refusal  to  have  an  unconditional 
dlacusalon  makaa  the  sltuaUon  seem  almoat 
impossible.  They  have  dearly  sUted  to  the 
United  8lat«a  their  terms  fM  peace.  Tbeae 
are;  „ 

1.  Tiiat  tJ»e  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment must  be  overthrown: 

a  That  the  Utjeratlon  Pront,  tlie  creature 
and  agent  of  Hanoi,  be  accepted  aa  the  sole 
bargaining  representative  for  the  SouUi  Viet- 
namese people. 

3  That  South  Viet  Nam  be  put  under 
the  control  of  a  coallOon  lovemmsnl  form- 
ed by  the  CommunUts  and  from  wlUch  the 
South    VIetnameae    government    SKjuld    be 

Hanoi  says  also  tBsit  these  provUlons  MUST 
be  accepted  before  they  wlU  even  agree  to  a 
conference.  _.„« 

The  United  States  has  written  a  fourteen 
point  Ust  of  tMTM  for  peace  m  Viet  Nsm. 
and  ttey  say  that  these  terms  should  He 
accepted  before  setUement  can  be  reached. 
These  terms  are: 

"1  The  Geneva  Agreements  ot  IBM  ana 
1903  axe  an  adequate  baals  for  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

3.  We  would  welcome  a  conference  on 
Southeast  Asia  or  on  any  part  Uiereof. 

3  We  would  welcome  negoUaUona  with- 
out pre-conditions'  aa  the  17  nations  put  It. 

4  We  would  welcome  unoondlUonal  dis- 
cussions aa  Prealdent  Johnson  put  It. 

6  A  cessation  of  hoaUUtles  could  be  the 
first  order  of  bualneas  at  a  conference  or 
could  be  the  subject  of  preliminary  dls- 
cusslaos.  ^ 

6  Hanol'B  four  poloto  could  be  discussed 
along  with  other  points  which  others  might 
wlab  to  propose. 

7.  We  want  no  U.a.  bases  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

5  We  do  not  dsalre  to  reUln  \SS  troopa 
In  SoutH  Viet  Nam  after  peace  la  assured. 

9  We  support  free  elections  In  Soutb 
Viet  Nam  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a 
government  of  tlielr  own  choice. 

10  The  question  of  retmlflcatlon  of  Viet 
Nam  should  be  determined  by  the  Viet- 
namese through  their  own  free  decision. 

11  The  countries  of  aoutHeaat  Aala  can  be 
non-aligned  or  neutral  If  that  be  their 
option. 

13.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use  our  re- 
sources for  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Southeast  Asia  than  In  war.  If  there  Is  peace. 
North  Viet  Nam  could  participate  m  a  re- 
gional effort  to  which  we  would  be  prepared 
to  contribute  at  least  one  bllUon  dollars. 

13  The  President  has  said  The  Viet  Cong 
would  not  have  dimculty  being  repreaented 
and  having  their  views  repreaented  U  for  a 
moment  Hanoi  decided  she  wanted  to  ceass 
aggressions.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  an 
Insurmountable    problem.' 

14.  We  have  said  publicly  and  privately 
that  we  could  stop  Uie  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam  aa  a  step  toward  peace,  although 
there  haa  not  been  the  slightest  hint  or  sug- 
gesUoo  from  the  other  side  ss  to  whst  they 
would  do  If  the  bombing  stopped." 

Bo  at  the  present  Ome,  although  many 
people  are  working  for  a  soluUon.  tiie  matter 
Is  at  a  standsUll.  and  many  Americans  and 
Vietnamese  die  every  day. 

The  United  Statsa  Is  In  a  dUBctUt  poaiUon. 
We  cannot  withdraw  from  Viet  Nam.     We 


promised  the  Vietnamese  aid  and  we  must 
keep  Uiat  promise.  To  break  It  would  mean 
all  countries  losing  confidence,  trust,  and 
rwpect  for  the  United  Slatea.  and  the  United 
SUtaa  would  loac  much  power.  We  do  not 
want  to  loae  world  reaped  by  withdrawing 
from  tHe  war.  But  we  are  loalng  respect 
every  day  by  acoompUahlng  nothing  In  the 
way  or  a  conference  or  oomprcsnise  while 
many  ot  our  men  are  klUed  daUy.  We  must 
tarvK  the  Commtiolsts  to  discuss  terms  of 
peace. 

This  Is  my  plan  for  solving  this  problem. 
We  must  tell  Hanoi  that,  unless  she  agrees 
to  an  unconditional  oonfareoce  the  United 
BCat^  WlU  have  to  give  them  an  "elther-or" 
ultimatum.  If  the  Communists  still  refuse 
to  talk  peace,  the  U.S.  muat  Issue  this  ulti- 
matum, atating  that: 

1.  UnleA  Communist  trtlops  are  with- 
drawn from  South  Viet  Nam.  the  United 
States  will  use  atomic  warfare  to  accomplish 
the  removal  of  theae  troops. 

3.  If  further  Communist  aggresalon  con- 
tinues, the  US.  Is  prepared  to  be  Involved 
In  another  world  war.  providing  that  this  Is 
what  Is  necessary  to  check  the  spread  of 
Communism  Into  weakened  and  defenaelees 
oountrloa. 

I  think  the  Communists  wUl  aooept  this 
ultimatum.  Buaala  wanU  an  atomic  war  as 
lltue  as  the  United  States  does.  She  wsnis 
the  UiUted  States  oertaUlIy.  but  she  wsnu 
lu  ferule  valleys,  plentiful  natural  rwaouroes. 
and  rich  metel  deposits,  not  a  burned  mass 
of  fallout  and  atomic  ruins. 

An  all-out  atomic  war  would  probably 
mean  the  destrucOon  of  the  world.  Russia 
Is  smart  enough  to  realise  thU  and  to  avoid 
It  once  she  realises  that  she  must  "pick 
on  someone  her  own  else."  I  think  that 
aggression  wul  stop,  at  least  for  awhile. 
But  the  spread  of  Communism  is  not  to  be 
checked  so  easily.  I  think  that  lasulng  an 
eltber-or  ultimatum  slmUar  to  the  one  we 
gave  BuKla  during  the  Cuban  crises,  we  will 
at  least  be  able  to  get  Band  to  a  peace  con- 
ference, at  which  a  compronUse  seiuement 
can  be  reached. 

However,  this  Is  only  a  small  victory  In  the 
battle  for  world  peace.  Mankind  has  been 
striving  for  peace  alnoe  the  beginning  of  the 
world  and  never  have  we  accomplished  It. 
We  have  had  many  good  organliatlons  to  help 
promote  International  good  wlU  and  mend- 
ablp  but  these  have  all  tailed.  To  esubUsh 
world  peace,  therefore,  we  must  first  set  up 
a  new.  foolproof,  organisation:  one  that  can 
not  and  wUl  not  fall. 

How  can  we  make  sure  that  this  new  or- 
ganizaUon  wlU  not  faU?  The  answer  Is  very 
simple.  Three  ot  the  main  powers  which 
have  tried  to  control  the  world  failed,  each 
for  a  different  reason.  In  this  new  world  or- 
ganisation, which  we  wUl  call  the  United 
Peace  Command,  the  faults  and  weaknesses 
of  the  other  powers  will  be  corrected. 

Let  us  look  at  theae  three  powers  and  why 
they  failed.  The  Eoman  CathoUc  Church 
ruled  the  world  for  centurtea.  It  taUed  be- 
cause It  dldnt  have  enough  interest  m  world 
poUtlcs.  The  League  of  Nsuoos  failed  be- 
cause It  couldn't  enforce  the  laws  It  made 
The  United  Nations  Is  falUng  because  It  does 
not  represent  everyone.  And  by  excluding 
some  countries  the  UN.  is  having  many  prob- 
lems It  Is  BO  busy  trying  to  solve  these  In- 
ternal problems,  that  It  has  Uttle  tune  to 
seule  any  world  difficulties. 

Our  new  orgamsaUon.  the  United  Peace 
Command.  wlU  be  similar  to  our  United  Na- 
tlona  today  and  Our  League  of  Nations  ot 
yesterdsy.  But  there  will  be  the  louowlng 
major  dUTerences: 

I  Every  country  In  the  world  wUl  auto- 
matically belong  to  the  UJC.  It  will  be 
compulsory. 

3   Every  country  belonging  to  the  organi- 
sation  will    have,  not  one.   but   a  specified 
number  of  representatives. 
t.  Thees  leprssentaUves  will  consist  of: 
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A  Bpeeiflad  nam***' 
ipsclBsd  nnmbar  ol 


•laettd  «1I>K>- 

B.   A  .s-xHUA  nnim»  »•   high   reUflou. 

'"?*r-»cH«J  numh«  Of  ina-trt^  !«-«. 

..5  kuSmTikxviti  of  oMh  countrr 

•°S  ^S^S^po-mc*.  l.«l.r  Of  U«  o«=- 

SL^«for«  a«Ulon.  th.t  th.  UJ>.C.  de- 
^  tor^Srm«)or  l«u-.  •  Wo-thlrt.  m.- 

7   si.  «g»nl»tk«l  WIU  b.  -'J'P  °°  " 
Sle  to  «tend.  othar  conntrte.  om  .p<-»  "* 

-nL  to  tSrS«w  powiir  wUl  be  th.  world 
SSL^orSr   TO.  ^  b«  •  oombln.tlon  of 

-lim     including   «»   anny.   n.iT    Mid   "^ 

^  out.   ««1   U  ne"-?^'   "«*''   '"   '^^ 
dKUioo.  mad*  by  U».  UJC. 
^TOerTwin  of  ooaiw.  b.  many  other  prob- 
^i^iorlLrt  oot  in  «  org.nU.tton  of 
STtyp..  but  thl.  1.  tn«  b«le  ouuin.  of  th« 

""iS^  rtl^.Sl'^JSS  f«.  c*  county-. 
,^d  pi««?b.  .  r«lltT  and  not  Jurta 
r^LtaiT^Mn.  But  there  1.  another  wry 
S22SJr  fS^  in  th.  ai^t  for  world  p««. 

ESst^-r^rlriTs^ 

STcan  U«  -ith  other..  He  ""»'  "Jwe 
SJm.11  before  re««ct  foe  other.  ''J°^^^'^ 
I^n.  mu«  want  -Uberty  and  )•»"«'" 
If.  not  f<»  )u«  a  few  *>  the  .n««to 
tt.  age-old  queetlon.  "Am  I  ^rj^^^i 
keepS^an  emphatic  and  unltwl    Tea.  I 

"^^p««^.  tneretore.  attainable?  WIU  there 
«^.Tt5;..  wnen  world  >«>''^Jf„~*iSj  » 
^nu  DoealbUlty  bat  a  wortin«  reaUty' 
SS-^^cSTllve  Wth«  U.  ha>-^l^ 
^nSi;  exlrt  without  t«^  of  We»^^ 
The  answer  moet  certainly  la.  ye«.  with 
iSL.  in  oo.«lf.  r«.p«:t  for  on.'.  "l'°" J^"^ 
Md«  rtron.,  milted  force  of  counttle.  de- 
^dtl^d  lacked  b,  th,  1""'"^  •^'"«''" 
of  the  mttr.  world,  peace  1.  attainable. 


lUlpli  Kiyo.^  N...J  H.wMi  S.p«i.- 
tcBJcat  of  ScImoU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSONAGA 

or  HaWAix  

W  TH«  HOUBB  OF  BEPBESKNTATIVBS 

Twadttv.  February  21,  1**^ 
Mr.  MAT3UNAGA.  Mr.  Spe«ker.  one 
of  awiu's  most  able  anddtaUnguW-d 
eduMUm.  Mr.  R«lph  Bayo«kl,  of  Hllo. 
jSrSjS'nAmed  by  the  Ha«UBo^  f 
BducaUon  as  the  new  5"I>«rtn**?i"'*  " 
SiDota,  and  I  take  pleasure  In  brtngtag 
this  noteworthy  '«>P<"»'^'J' i^^^ '*■ 
tention  of  my  coUea«u«  In  the  Hotue. 

The  Honolulu  SUr-Bulletln  featured 
an  article  about  Mr.  Klyoeakl  in  a  recent 


tame,  and  de«:rtbed  hi.  «»>f^J^.^ 
i^  to  tHe  true  tradition  of  HoraUo  Al- 

SnltVof  Pala.  and  tto  •^^.'t^ 
SSdrin.  Mr.  Kiyo»kl  purwied  hU  ^ 
edueaUon  In  Pala  and  at  Maul  High 
mS^  Uien  completed  his  work  for  a 
Slor  of  Arts  ^<^^„^^^^^'^ 
the  University  of  HawalLK.  graduate 
work  later  took  him  to  Btanford  and  to 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

vti^  Elvosakl  recalled,  In  the  arUcle.  hla 
ea^^a^^^-Amertcan  substitute 
SSi?"  "d  from  that  beginning  In  the 
^  of  education  he  has  'orked  Ws  way 
to  this  podUon  of  high  irsponslblllty  In 

"?cS?'^S?:«,lrlt«l  dtl^n  has  «r^^ 
on  many  Important  community  servl^ 
nrojwts  and  his  Imprint  on  our  school 
WtSr  »  reflected  In  the  many  Inova- 
uSTf^^i  improvements  he  has  made  In 
his  quest  for  exceUence^^^ 

I  have  long  been  Impressed  W  »r. 
Klyosakls  endeavors  to  promote  edu»- 
nfnal  opportunities  and  1^"«  ^n*^^ 
ucaUonal  system  In  Hawaii,  and  «  is 
^SSfVtag  to  see  this  true  pioneer  In  the 
Md  of  edu«iUon  have  his  efforts  so.p- 
^prtately  r«»gnlzed  by  ^l^^  " 
mwall's  superintendent  of  Khools. 

^tSic  «-foot.  5-lnch  «l"<=»«^,„^f  P"?'^d 
scribed  as  a  "big  man  In  a  big  Job.  and 
we  uTthe  Island  State  can  look  forward 
to  cJiithiued  progress  In  our  educattonal 
wstem  under  the  enlightened  a<tailn- 
SS^aon  of  superintendent  Byo«^. 

The  very  Interesting  article  bJ  »f- 
portTr  Ja*  Bryan,  which  »PPf,»«l^ 
Se  February  U.  1967.  Issue  of  the  Hono- 
lulu SUr-Bulletln,  fdUows:    ^^^ 

Buon  Thdtc. 
(By  Jaek  Bryan) 
Hito  -Uvlng  with  Ralph  »»<«"  ""•^^^ 
,^7^  „  hMbeen  UXe  walUng  for  the  other 

•X'^'Sand  admirer,  knew  bigger  thing. 
w™ln  .tor.  for  the  tall  educator. 

ert^d  th.'lu--.  with  mixed  '■"O"^. 

..n.-.„*w  Mvtiul  of  him.  *o<*  happy  K>  ■»• 
niT'JSrthT.^lt.^Uon'they,.  long  felt  he 

"Tu"  ttey  hate  to  U«,  a  true  pillar  of  the 

"C  Moh  Kiycakl  ha.  b«m  totally  m- 
yJ^^?S.  m^nSnd.  hi*  »-°««- »r"' 
lrl«  ha.  been  in  the  a«d  o»  «•>«*"»■., 
He  ha.  long  been  at  or  neej  the  top  ofthe 
nxStSiSlbT.' Urt.    for    ccnmnnlt,    -mce 

"'aiJ^mad.  «v.r,  d«nand.  »  hi.  «m. 

"IrSLnc.  b.  w«  the  original  chalr- 
ni^'of'^^wall  B««v«.opment^cy- 
STurban  renewal  "g^SJ," -^,^i^ 
deraatsUng  tidal  wave  of  1»00  and  enaj^ 
SlI"^.  reclamation  of  the  bro«l  b«id  of 
BUo  bayfront  hit  by  th«  wave. 
^Uid  he  chalr«l  the  ~cood  Big  Idand 
ci^S.i3i«.  in  l»66-<)«.  writing  many 
^^  of  th.  Charter  hlm-a'  an<i  gnldjng 
the    commMlon   through   a   fore.t   of   oon 

'^'charter.  haUed  by  poUUcal  «ientlrt. 

J^  ^St^it  blaepnnt  ,„  goT-i«»nt. 

nUed  ratmcatlon  by  only  190  votea. 

Hnroakl  a  taU  (6  feet  iV,  Inch-).  wUd 
,^^^d.)Mntin»  man  behind  horn- 
^^^.Si;.  wa.  bom  m  the  M.al  planta- 


tion eommtuUty  o«  Pal.  on  Dw-nher 
"^  wa.  th. -cond  o(  rtx  chUdnm  oc  KdeU 
Kl^Sel^  i7.p.n».-hom  commercial  photo- 

'^S^t  to  «*o<.l  in  Pala  and  Ut«  to  Maul 
Hirt  sSod  J^  he  wa.  th.  cla-im.t.  of 

Attorney  Ka»e  Hlga.  and  other  profeMiona. 

"'HW^f^  «^'-  wuinee  Of  the 
AfS^l^^I^^gSTaward  for  «hol«hlp  and 

'-rtVh'^^ruJTT.S'^er-  When  he^en 
from  an  automobile  when  he  wM  16)  k^ 
ST  off  th.  athletic  aeld  wh«e  W.  yon^ 
toother,  later  exceUed.  One.  Tom.  1.  now 
^l^lc  d^tor  «.d  vlc.-prlnclpal  of  Far- 

^'^^.S*^th?^°°'hl.  .Mer  .l.t«,Ch«ry 
(^  RiSard  aakakalda)  really  .hould  have 

•one  on  to  the  unlveralty.  

"^Stn  in  the  oriental  tr«lltlon  that  WM^ 
.«in,  in  th.  NUel  generatlon^he.  ^  •^'Jj 
.onairoUed  at  the  unlvimlty  of  HawaU  in 

"^'"."'.^S-lon.l  «lucator.  Klyo«Al'. 
nlgbL  KliStton  I.  •o~"^h«  "I  a  pajad« 
Partly  a.  the  rt.ult  of  the  mUo*****'?^: 
up  cTthe  war  year.,  he  ctmipleusl  wort  °" 
11  bachelor-,  degree  In  8S  J""'  "■^J^?, 
m  December,  IMl.  then  put  In  hu  "th 
IJ^Jfor  a  teacher-.  cerOflcate  by  th.  toUow- 

"l.ut'S'LT.r  found  the  time  to  complete 
the  formallUt.  for  a  graduate  de^««- 

He  took  graduau  work  at  the  Unlvendty  of 
H.w.ranfla<.r  at  Stanford  and  the  '^- 
ver.lty  of  Chicago,  and  .tUl  ha.  the  durty 
^ScSpt  of  Se  m«ter-.  theaU  he  n.v« 
^ntedLa  .tud,  of  the  _««««^  "' 
Uachlng  eBecO»ene»— around  ■oowwherB. 
^7w  J  not  unUl  h.  wa.  weU  Into  hi.  ooUe- 
gllle  c"  i«  that  he  decided  on  the  Held  of 

•^Be'Snt  plann«l  to  major  In  ■"«"  »«»;■ 
nmogy,  wit  dropp«l  that  Idea  the  yBjr  h.  en- 
^S  iebool,  and  nrltched  to  englneertng. 
^olflSid  and  ^ivl^,"?,  >^; JS. 
Henry  W.  Baldwin,  innuenced  him  to  .witch 

"^y'^°wa.  cU«lfl«l  *-r  in  hi.  ortglnri 
mSlcTotamlnatlon  for  the  draft,  becaua. 
S^  eyl-Tht  and  an  underweight  oondl- 
?to^.nd  he  wa.  r.J««ed  when  he  "Ul^' " 
enlUt  in  the  M2nd  Infantry  with  hH  clu.- 

""^^  wartime  trann»rt«tlon  crl.1.  al» 
ruSout  graduate  .tud,  on  the  Malnl^. 
A.  early  a.  1»»».  reaervatlon.  on  clvUlan  paa- 
«n^r  Tlner.  were  required  a  y^  ">  •*',"S°„ 
But  .purred  by  the  lat.  Dean  Benjamin 
Wttt  and  Veme  aayo^e  of  the  oM  T*»^'' 
OoUege,   he    plunged    Into    hi.    profeMlonal 

""mW  •  year  t<»chlng  at  Lahalna  on  hi. 
horn.  l.land.  he  became  an  Intern  .uper- 
JS»!  checking  the  work  of  hi.  old  cla»- 

"HTrecall.  he  wa.  "an  AU-Amerlcan  .ub- 
rtltut.  t«acb«-  In  thoo.  daya. 

It  waa  in  thU  capacity.  In  1M4,  th^  E- 
yceakl  met  a  regtatwed  nuree  from  Hono- 
lulu named  Marjorle  Ogawa  who  "•fT"'^ 
ing  in  the  plantation  hcpltal  In  Kob^  on 
OT  the  Big  laland.    -They  were  married  two 

year,  later.  

KlyoMkl  MTved  M  »jpervUor  of  pr^ce 
teacher,  at  Dnlveralty  High  fchooa  and  In- 
Mxiar  of  education  untu.  In  19M.  he  de- 
S!S^  get  hi.  growing  family  out  of 
Honolulu.  .  . 

He  ln»«.Ugat«l  an  oH«  a.  ^f^f^" 
the  nedgUng  Dnlveralty  of  Hawaii  HI  o 
SL,S!ttS  bou-d  in  th.  ..nerahle  BUo 
Boarding  School. 

But  b.  dldnt  Ilk.  the  pcoepecu.  and  he 
loSid  m  on  Km»t  de  SUra,  th«ag  We 
iitrtct  .aperlntendent  of  the  Department  of 
Public  ln»tnictia«i. 
ondary  educatioB.    Klyt-aW  took  U»  port. 


Ptve  jmn  Uter.  In  ICarch.  1SS9,  be  wm 
luunwl  deputy  lupMlafcendent.  and  a  month 
after  tbAt  he  wm>  nuned  guperlntendent  after 
de  SUva'a  death. 

He  had.  UteraUy,  a  b^Oam  of  Ore  aod 
water. 

Early  In  IMO.  a  Uva  flaw  destroyed  Kapoho 
school  In  Puna,  and  In  May  that  year  a  Udal 
wave  disrupted  ichooU  In  BUo  for  many 
weefca. 

But  he  met  those  eooergeftdee  and  later 
ones  and  be«aa  building  a  record  that 
marked  him  for  oonalderatlon  oC  the  8Wt« 
superln tendency  aa  early  as   196S. 

Klyoaakl  la  no  edticaUonal  faddlat;  he  dla- 
Ukea  ■'gimmicks"  but  does  not  reject  an  Idea 
■Imply  because  It  la  new. 

Tar  Instance,  he  waa  dlssatlsfled  with  metb- 
odj  of  grading  and  reports,  and  developed 
the  SUkte's  Orst  uniform  r^wrt  card  lyatem 
on  the  Big  Island. 

Hla  dlatxlot  also  pioneered  In  In-serrlce 
training  and  teacher  eraluation  programs. 

Hfl  enoouraged  independent  thinking  and 
experimentation,  as  for  instance  the  Ksau- 
kaha  Language  Project,  the  brainchild  ol  the 
current  district  superintendent.  Hsrry 
Chuck,  la  which  English  is  taught  as  tIt- 
tually  a  foreign  language  to  children  more 
at  home  with  pidgin. 

He  also  supported  the  •^Ig  room"  team- 
teaching  project  of  the  late  Kalanlanaole 
School  principal  Henry  OouTela.  which  won 
national  recognition. 

State  legislators  have  Itmg  drawn  on  his 
administrative  facility  In  wcwklng  «p  budgets 
and  writing  legislation  affecting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

He  helped  work  out  program  budgeting 
back  in  lOflO.  leading  to  the  current  lump 
Bimi  budgets. 

But  he  believes  the  crisis  In  education  will 
not  be  solved  simply  by  more  money,  more 
teachers,  more  training  aids  and  gimmicks. 
The  new  generation  of  student*  Is  consid- 
erably more  sophisticated  than  those  of  a 
decade  or  so  ago,  he  Is  convinced,  and  they 
must  necessarily  know  more  about  space, 
electronics,  nuclear  physics,  and  the  new 
sciences.  The  whole  drift  of  educational 
philosophy  haa,  In  fact,  been  toward  the 
coldly  objective  scientific  approach,  he  be- 
lieves. 

And  this  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  personal  subjecu,  the  humanttlea. 

He  wonders  whether  this  may  be  at  the 
root  of  the  amoral  trend  of  youth  today,  with 
Its  manifestations  c*  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  lack  of  Involvement. 

Is  there  time.  In  the  normal  school  day 
nnd  normal  year,  for  the  student  to  absorb 
both  the  hard  facts  of  science  and  the 
tempering  subjectivity  of  the  humanities? 

Are  the  schools  using  the  right  materials? 
The  right  methods  and  personnel? 
Klyosakl  intends  to  find  out. 
For  the  moment,  however,  he  Is  concerned 
with  running  the  Peace  Corps  Training 
Center  In  Hllo  and  the  usual  problems  of 
getting  ready  to  move. 

The  Klyoeakls  have  tana  children.  Robert. 
19,  a  student  at  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  In  King's  Point.  New  York:  Barbara. 
18,  a  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Hawaii: 
John,  17.  who  *111  graduate  Hllo  Hlg^chool 
this  spring,  and  Beth.  15.  a  sophtnnorMt  Hllo 
High. 

Stadeali,  CIA  Rate  PruM,  Not  PraWt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  mcHicaM 
IN  THX  BOUSX  OP  BSPBXSXNTATIV  BS 

Tuetdav.  F^mtanf  21,  1967 
Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.    Mr.    Spe&ker, 
the   current   furor  OTcr   the   real   and 


alleged  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Is  a  matter  of  reasonable 
coooem  to  many  Americans.  What  is 
not  so  reasonable  Is  the  hysteria  with 
which  these  revelations  have  been  greeted 
In  some  quarters.  An  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Jackson.  Mich..  Citizen  Patriot. 
February  18.  1967,  reflects  a  mtature  re- 
action that  is  refreshing  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  so  charged  with  sensation. 
I  am  pleased  to  make  these  timely 
views  available  to  my  colleagues  as  I  be* 
Ueve  it  will  help  provide  a  balanced  ap- 
praisal of  this  controversy.  The  edi- 
torial entiUed  "Students.  CIA  Rate 
Praise,  Not  Probes"  follows: 

STUDCMT8,  CIA  R*T*  PaAl»r    Not 


The  current  to-do  about  (.he  Joint  opera- 
tions of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  National  Student  AseoclaUon  ahould 
make  Amerloans  blush. 

Not  because  of  the  covert  nature  of  the  ar- 
rangement, but  because  of  the  naivete  that 
shows  through  when  such  an  association  la 
bared. 

The  typical  American  rsaponae  Is  that  of 
the  boy  caught  with  his  hand  In  the  cookie 
Jar.  and  it  U  a  reaction  peculiar  to  pec^le  of 
thU  country. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  la  an  es- 
pionage and  counter-espionage  organlaatlon 
created  to  work  unashamedly  in  the  inter- 
national,  and  consequently  national,  Intereata 
of  the  United  States. 

Its  work  must  be  covert.  Spies  never  suc- 
cessfully work  In  the  open,  and  there  would 
be  no  point  of  having  an  espionage  outfit  at 
aU  If  It  had  to  forgo  the  essential  trappings 
of  the  trade. 

As  for  the  CIA's  connection  with  the  stu- 
dent group,  it  ahould  come  as  no  surprise  to 
And  that  secretive  spies  had  utUized  the 
available  weapons  of  their  trade  to  carry 
out  their  assigned  tasks. 

The  need  for  the  association  was  brought 
about  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
who  were  pouring  untold  quantities  of  money 
into  the  effort  of  controlling  international 
campuses  of  the  free  nations  as  well — the 
United  SUtcc  included. 

One  reputable  source  reports  the  students 
first  approached  the  government  for  funds, 
and  the  CIA  thus  gained  Its  toe-hold. 

How  It  got  started  is  really  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  the  CIA  needed  student  help 
on  foreign  campuses  in  order  to  obtain  data 
it  felt  useful  for  protecting  the  sovereignty 
of  this  country. 

That  the  students  who  knew  of  the  plaas 
were  In  full  agreement  bolsters  the  CIA  po- 
sition. There  is  nothing  Inherently  wrong 
with  students  volunteering  to  help  their 
country  any  mcH^  than  it  is  for  noo-studenu. 
They  were  not  forced  Into  the  union,  nor 
coerced  Into  helping. 

The  only  harm  done  by  the  arrangement  Is 
the  revelation  It  existed,  for  now  th«  cloak 
of  anonymity  is  stripped  from  the  individuals 
an^  what  may  well  have  been  an  extremely 
Important  listening  poet  Is  lost. 

While  all  of  the  screaming  for  Investiga- 
tion Is  going  on  there  Is  a  tendency  to  loae 
sight  of  one  of  the  primary  alms  of  the  ar- 
rangement. 

American  students  overseas  were  able  to 
determine  who  was  behind  various  move- 
ments on  campuses  back  home,  why  and  how 
they  were  organlaed. 

That  Information,  fed  Into  the  Pederal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  other  poUo*  agen- 
cies, could,  and  probably  did,  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  foreign  agenu  In  sight,  or 
at  least  knowing  what  they  were  up  to. 
The  same  persons  who  are  weeping  and 
walUng  over  the  actions  of  the  CIA  overseas 
are  atrangely  silent  about  delving  into  some 
I'n.wrtjntm  groups  In  thls  countTy. 

Time  and  tlm*  again  reputable  persona 
who  are  In  a  poeltlon  to  know.  Including  the 
venerable  apy-flghter.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  have 


stated  categortcaUy  that  tills  or  that  cam- 
pus outflt  waa  m  the  bualnaas  of  trying 
to  dsstroy  the  United  States  through  sub- 
version. 

We  are  so  naive  as  a  nation  that  we  yell 
with  surprise  when  the  CIA-camims  tloa 
overseas  are  brought  to  light,  yet  we  tolerate 
the  same  thing — In  this  country  when  It  in- 
■  volvas  foreign  powers  and  their,  or  our  own. 
studenu,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  notwithstanding. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  must  ac- 
cept the  facU  of  life  as  they  exist:  CIA 
splee  are  no  different  than  other  spies  <  ex- 
cept, we  hc^)e,  more  efficient) ,  and  the  stu- 
denu they  work  with  are  patriotic  volun- 
teers. 

In  fact,  the  nation  should  cheer  the  sta- 
(tents  and  former  studenu  who  thought 
enough  of  their  country  to  help  out.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  patriotism. 


Tht  Report  OB  CrsM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  xrxw  tokk 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BKPRB8KNTATTVE8 

Jf onddV,  February  €.  19S7 
Mr.  BINGHAM.   Mr.  Speaker — 
Taken  as  a  whole  .  . .  this  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  advice  tells  the  country  what  It 
must  now  do  to  guarantee  public  order. 

With  these  words,  the  Washington 
Post  this  week  recognised  the  value  of  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice. 

This  distinguished  Commission,  aided 
by  hundreds  of  experts  from  various 
fields,  conducted  a  mammoth  study  of 
crime  in  America  and  our  system  of  crim- 
inal Justice.  Its  Invaluable  report,  based 
on  this  study,  outlines  a  national  strategy 
for  attacking  crime. 

I  congratulate  the  Commission  for  a 
Job  well  done  and  believe  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  should  be  given  the 
most  careful  conslderaton  by  the  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country. 

The  editorial  on  the  report,  whch  was 
published  on  February  19  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  follows : 

THX  Rkpo«t  ON  Oanac 

"If  this  report  has  not  conveyed  the 
message  that  sweeping  and  costly  changes 
in  crlmlnsl  admlnlstrutlon  must  be  made 
throughout  the  country  In  arxiet  to  effect  a 
Bigniflcant  reduction  In  crime,  then  It  has 
not  expressed  what  the  Oommlaslon  strongly 
believes."  In  the  several  hundred  pages 
preceding  this  sentence,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Iaw  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  describee  In  detail  this 
country's  obsolete  and  overburdened  poUce. 
court  and  correction  systems. 

Law  enforcement  In  this  country  has  fall- 
en Into  a  situation  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  scbools.  The  big  clUas  have  been  chang- 
ing, profoundly  and  rapidly,  around  the 
schoolhouse,  the  courthouse  and  the  police 
station.  But  within  those  buildings  not 
much  has  happened,  except  the  spread  of 
a  pervasive  pessimism  as  the  old  methods 
cease  to  work  effectively.  Not  enough  mooey 
haa  been  spent  on  Lheae  particular  buildings, 
but  the  essential  trouble  runs  deeper.  Po- 
Uce departmenU  and  courts,  like  schools, 
are  usually  highly  Ingrown  organlBsUona. 
New  Ideas  and  new  technology  are  adopted 
only  very  alowly. 

"There  Is  probably  no  subject  of  compar- 
able concern  to  which  the  Nation  Is  devotlag 
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■o  m»ny  rvxmKim  uxl  *o  much  eBort  with  jo 
Uttle  knowlKJg.  of  wh»t  It  la  doing."  the 
Comml«lon  ob«TT«I.  Th«  Defen»  0<>v^- 
ment .  .jM«m.  .tudlM  c»n  b«  »ppU.d  to 
pollco  Mlmlnl.u»Uon.  Nfw  communlMtloM 
eoulpmeot.  and  new  weipons  UHe  "='  °™: 
lethal  gun.  promle*  eafer  and  more  efllclent 
opeiatlooa.  New  method*  of  lOClal  analyaH 
oOer  the  country,  tor  the  ar»t  Ume.  generally 
Bicurat*  inlormauon  deKilbUig  the  true 
volume  of  crtme  and  the  eources  of  crtml- 
rallty.  ,  , 

The    b«rt    of    thla   report    1»   lU    pown-tul 
demoiMtraUon    that   the  crtme   rate    begloa 
with  children.    Here  the  correctional  .yatem 
u  not  worung  at  all:    The  more  ujrloua  the 
Brat  offenae  for  which  a  Juvenile  la  arreated. 
the  more  Utely  he  U  to  continue  to  commit 
aerloua   crtme..  .  .  ."     The  Commlaaloo  ob- 
»er»ee  that,  In  addition  to  Improvementa  In 
the  poUce  and  court  procedure*,  any  reaUatlc 
attempt  to  reduce  Juvenile  crtme  muat  In- 
clude deep  change,  in  the  «:hc«U  and  the 
welfare  program..    Crime,  tht  report  malte. 
very  clear.  1.  not  the  work  merely  of  a  deviant 
few    moat  American,  have  committed  crime., 
and  not  alwaya  trivial  one.,  without  detec- 
tion    It  U  a  charactertatlc  of  our  aoclety.  and 
to  change  the  crtme  rate,  we  ahall  have  to 
change.   In  Mme   degree,   that   aocletT,     No 
amount  of  effldency  wrthln  the  poUce  depart- 
ment wlU  mate  atreete  aafe,  without  many 
other  change.  In  the  governance  of  the  dtle.. 
The  wor»t  of  thla  report  la  the  ahocklng 
•sddltlonal  view  ■  wrttten  by  four  member, 
and  concurred  In  by   three  other.:   It  con- 
atllute.  an  open  and  explicit  aaaault  on  the 
Fifth  Amendment,    Theae  gentlemen.  In  their 
paaalon  to  catch  crlmlnala.  appear  to  have 
forgotten   that   tampertng   with  the  Bill  of 
RlghU  promlae.  far  worM  evil,  than  random 
robberte.   and   larcenle..     But   theae   aeven 
conatltute.   fortunately,   a  minority  of  the 
C^immlralon. 

Taken  a.  a  whole,  atanding  bealde  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  DUtrtct  Crime  CommU- 
alon  thl.  wealth  of  knowledge  and  advice 
tell,  the  country  what  It  muat  now  do  to 
guarantee  public  order.  It  wUl  not  be  ea«y. 
for  theM  recommendatlona  violate  many  en- 
cru«ed  and  chertahed  tradition..  They  will 
not  be  Ineipenalve.  But  the  coat,  of  crimi- 
nality run  far  higher.  There  1.  the  grevlou. 
cort  In  Injurte.  to  the  victim,  of  violent 
crtme.  There  U  the  hidden  tai.  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  wlea  tax  of  one  to  two  percent,  a.- 
aeaMd  on  .11  retail  trade  by  the  high  level 
of  thievery.  There  U  the  Incalculable  oo«t. 
aa  the  CommlMlon  eloquently  explain.,  of 
the  tear  of  crtme;  It  1.  a  corroalve  tear  that 
aeU  Americana  agatnat  American,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  country.  In  thla  Oo«n- 
mlJBlon'a  report,  the  country  now  poaaeuea  a 
clear  and  authoriUUve  guide  toward  a 
remedy.  

Reform  tf  At  Draft— Pr»po»»l»  of 
R«pr*«cirf«lm  Sckweikcr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAKKB 


HON.  CHARLES  MeC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  MABTl.airD 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OT  RH>BSSENTATIV»8 

•rueadat,  February  21.  19S7 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  MaryUnd.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  await  the  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  CommlMion  on  Se- 
lective Service,  many  of  us  are  proceed- 
ing with  our  own  reviews  of  the  preeent 
draft  system  and  lu  obvious  deficiencies. 
One  of  the  constructive  critics  of  the 
draft  Is  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vatila  I  Mr.  ScHwintial.  who  recently 
advanced  a  number  of  sensible  proposals 


to  reverse  the  present  age  priorities  of 
the  draft,  make  student  defennenta  more 
rational,  and  greatly  Improve  appeal 
procedures.  I  am  glad  to  be  associated 
with  his  efforts,  and  hope  that  these  rec- 
ommendations wlU  receive  wide  consid- 
eration. 

In  Its  lead  editorial  of  February  13. 
the  Baltimore  Sun  commended  Con- 
gressman ScHwirKia  for  offering  "ex- 
cellent suggestions  aimed  at  making  the 
draft  both  dependable  and  fair."  As  the 
Sun  concluded.  "Congressmen  Intereated 
In  Improving  the  new  law  ought  to  look 
Into  these  proposals." 
The  editorial  follows: 

DaAFT  DrraanaNTa 
Debate  on  the  draft  alwaya  geU  around  to 
atudent  delennenu.  The  present  ayatem  U 
unfair.  Young  men  who  can  afford  college 
and  pom-graduate  atudlea  uae  the  lyatem  not 
Juat  to  delay  InducUon.  but  to  avert  It.  A 
aerie,  of  deferment,  lead,  to  marriage  and 
fatherhood,  a  dratt  haven,  or  to  arrival  at  a 
draft-aecure  age.  Thafa  not  what  the  »y.- 
tem  intended,  but  thafa  what  It  reault.  In. 
According  to  ■informed  aource"  leak.  In 
Washington,  the  NaUonal  AdvlMry  Commla- 
alon  on  SelecUve  Service  U  planning  to  rec- 
ommend gradual  abolition  of  atudent  defer- 
ment. Thatwoulddeal  with  the  draft  avold- 
er.  in  Khoola,  but  It  would  not  allow  con- 
aclenuou.  young  men  to  get  an  educaUon  be- 
fore Mrvlce — an  education  that  would  be  an 
aMet  to  them  and  the  military. 

A  better  Idea  la  advanced  by  Repreeenta- 
tlve  Bchwelker,  a  member  of  the  Armed  aerv- 
Icea  Committee,  He  auggeM.  atudent  defer- 
ment, that  are  Juat  thatr— de/crTticnta  A 
young  man  who  wa.  1-A  when  he  entered  col- 
lege would  be  1-A  when  he  got  out,  deaplte 
any  new  family  .tatua.  Schwelker  would 
have  the  draft  take  the  youngeet  rather  than 
the  oldeat  1-Aa  ar.t,  A  M-year-old  college 
graduate  who  had  been  deferred  alnce  IB 
would  go  into  the  18-year-old  pool  at  gradu- 
aaon,  Juat  where  h«  wa.  when  he  got  hU 
deferment. 

Schwelker  haa  apparently  given  the  whole 
problem  of  the  dratt  much  study.  He  makes 
aeveral  other  excellent  auggeatlona  aimed  at 
making  the  dratt  both  dependable  and  fair. 
The  baalc  draft  law  expire,  thl.  June.  Con- 
grevmen  Intereated  In  Improving  the  new 
law  ought  to  look  Into  theM  propOMU. 


Hob.  James  A.  Farlcr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  MKw  voajc 
IN  THZ  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21.  1967 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
deed a  most  fortunate  Individual.  The 
reason  I  say  this  Is  because  I  am  able  to 
consider  among  my  closest  personal  and 
ixilltlcal  friends  a  great  American  and 
a  great  Democrat.  Mr,  James  A.  Parley. 
I  was  most  fortunate  to  have  Mr,  Par- 
ley serve  as  an  honorary  chairman  on  a 
committee  for  my  reelecUon  to  the  DB. 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  1966 
campaign. 

As  the  Democratic  national  committee- 
woman  from  the  great  State  of  New  York 
and  as  a  Congressman  from  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  that  State.  I  am  happy  to  work 
for  the  commonweal  with  the  wise  ootm- 
ael  of  Mr,  Parley,  I  hope  that  we  In  this 


Nation  and  In  particular  we  In  New 
York  SUte  may  benefit  from  his  sound 
judgment  and  loyal  support  for  many 
years  to  come.  May  we  all  work  to- 
gether In  order  to  levltaliie  and  re- 
juvenate the  Democratic  Party  In  New 
York  State,  so  that  we  may  betUt  serve 
the  public  welfare. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  place  two  articles  In  the  Rkxird. 
which  were  prompted  by  Mr.  Parley's  re- 
cent visit  with  our  President,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson: 

PaaUT  ans  Li.J.  Wmnmo  !»«»  ELlcrtON 
Jame.  A.  Farley,  who  haa  a  pretty  good 
record  la  calling  election.,  aald  yeaterday 
that  Prealdent  John»n  1.  "bound  to  run 
m  1»«8  and  that  "he',  bound  to  win,' 

Aaked  who  would  be  the  Republican 
nominee.  Farley  aald  that  "at  the  moment 
Ihe  front  rurmer.  were  Oov.  Oeorge  Bom- 
ney  of  Michigan  and  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

•It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  if  either  one  wa.  the  nominee. 
Farley   aald. 

The  former  Po.tma.ter  General  and  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  DemocraUc  NaOonal 
Committee  made  hla  comment,  at  the  White 
Houae  after  a  caU  on  President  Johnaon. 
Farley  U  now  78  aixl  board  chairman 
of  Ooca-Cols  Export  Corp.  8tUI  ram-rod 
atralght.  he  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
health   and  iplritM.  ,   ,^. 

Aaked  about  the  recent  crltlclam  of  the 
Prealdent  by  Democratic  Oovemora.  Farley 
aald  that  their  commente  nirprlaed  him 
Some  of  them  ovre  their  elecUona  to  the  Prea- 
ldent. he  Mid.  and  'they  ought  to  ahow.  In 
my  Judgment,  more  loytUty  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party." 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Farley  aald  the  Prealdent  had  given  "great 
leadership. "  and  he  noted  that  no  President 
ha.  ever  been  repudUted  while  the  country 
wa.  at  war. 

Farley  waa  not  ao  opUmlatlc  about  the 
condition  of  the  Democratic  Party  IB  New 
York  State.  Queatloned  about  lU  dlSlcul- 
tlea.  he  aald  "time  won't  permit  me  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  that." 

But  he  did  crttlclxe  leadera  of  the  Uberal 
Party  and  of  organlied  labor  for  faUlng  to 
aupport  the  party.  He  Mid  be  believed 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Keimedy  (D-N.Y.)  waa  work- 
ing to  rejuvenate  the  Democratic  Party  In 
New  York. 

jFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)  EveiUng  Star. 

Jan.  la.  1BS7I 

JoHHK>H  Wnx  RoK  IK  isgs.  F«ai.tT  Sara 

(By  Oamett  D.  Hcrner) 
James  A.  Parley  said   today  there  U  no 
doubt  In  hla  mind  that  Prealdent  Johnaon 
win  run  agaUi  In  19«»— and  wlU  be  reelected 
by  a  big  majority. 

The  former  poetmaater  general  and  veuran 
Democratic  campaigner,  remarkably  agile  at 
78.  talked  with  reporters  after  conferring  with 
the  Prealdent  at  the  White  Houae. 

Farley  Mid  he  aiul  Johiuon  did  not  dlwruaa 
the  queetloo  of  runiung  again.  But.  Farley 
added,  "he  U  bound  to  run  and  bound  to 
vrtn."  He  alM>  Mid  that  no  prealdent  "waa 
ever  repudiated  u  a  candidate  while  the 
country  wm  at  war." 

Aaked  who  he  thought  the  IMS  RepubUcan 
candidate  for  preeldent  would  be.  Parley 
aald  that  at  the  moment  he  think.  It  would 
be  either  Michigan  Oov.  Oeorge  Romuey  or 
tormer  Vice  President  Richard  M  NUon. 

"It  would  be  a  grMt  thing  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  If  either  one  wm  the  nominee." 
he  added. 

Farley  said  he  wa.  "not  disturbed"  by  polU 
.bowing  a  big  drop  In  Johnson*,  popularity 
during  recent  months. 
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Deeplte  criticism  at  the  Prealdenfa  Viet- 
nam poUcy.  he  aald.  he  Ihtnka  JohMon  hM 
given  "great  leadetahlp"  In  the  Vietnam  war 
and  I.  convinced  that  a  'Taw  majority  at  the 
people  support  our  effort,  there." 

He  aald  he  always  had  thought  that  John- 
vm  came  to  the  preeldency  better  equipped 
for  the  poet  than  any  prealdent  In  hutory. 
And  he  aald  Johnaon'a  admlnUtratlon  had 
gotten  more  algtJlllcant  legislation  through 
Congress  than  any  before. 

Farley  said  he  U  atire  the  thing,  the  Preal- 
dent "ha.  done  for  thla  country"  have  the 
aupport  of  meet  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  thU  vrtll  be  demonatrated  at  the  poll, 
next  year. 

Fariey  Mid  he  wm  aurprlaed  at  the  action 
of  some  Democratic  governors  last  nMMlth  In 
blaming  Johnaon  tor  Republican  gains  In  the 
off-year  election.  iMt  November. 

•The  thing,  for  thoee  fellow,  to  do."  he 
added.  '1.  to  reallxe  they  would  not  be  where 
they  Me  but  for  Democrat,  and  that  they 
ahould  be  more  loyal  to  the  I»arty." 


GoTeraor  Reacam  Plans  Citiiea  IbtoIts- 
neat  ia  Stat*  GoTermaeBt 
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HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  cxLiroajfU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBEBKNTATIVES 

Jironday,  February  20.  lSt7 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov. 
Ron^d  Reagan  of  my  home  SUte  of 
California  Is  pioneering  In  a  plan  for 
greater  cltlien  participation  In  State 
government.  He  began  by  having  three 
of  the  top  accounting  firms  in  California 
make  a  complete  audit  of  State  finances. 
The  audit  did  not  cost  the  taxpayers  one 
cent.  But  It  showed  that  under  the  pre- 
vious administration  the  SUte  govern- 
ment was  spending  (1  million  more  a  day 
than  It  was  receiving  In  revenue. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1967,  carries  an  Informative 
article  on  Governor  Reagan's  plans  to 
draw  more  heavily  on  the  talent  and 
creativity  of  the  private  sector  of  Cali- 
fornia's cltlxenry. 

Here  follows  the  article,  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  House  Memt)er8: 
[From  the  ChrUUan  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 

16.  19«71 
Bnsnraaa  Volomt«»s:  RaaoAM  Rxvivia  »1-a- 
Taaa  Joas 
(By  John  C.  Waugh) 
SAcmAMlHTO.     Cuir.— That     old     poUUcal 
throwback— the    doUar-a-year   man— la   try- 
ing for  a  major  comeback  in  California. 

The  new  Republican  Oovemor.  Ronald 
Reagan,  hope,  to  du«  hBn  off,  remold  him. 
reehape  him,  feflt  him,  refine  him,  and  let 
him  burrow  deep  into  California  sute  gov- 
ernment. 

Oovemor  Reagan  and  hi.  running  mate  In 
the  peat  election  campaign.  Lt.  Oov.  Robert 
Finch,  stood  at  podlimia  around  the  ftate  alMl 
dreamed  aloud  of  eniuung  the  private  Mo- 
tor heavily  In  the  bualneu  of  goverruaent. 
They  dreamed  It  would  be  ooet-free  to  the 
atate. 

In  part  It  Mem.  to  be  a  dream  nnmlng  true. 
Even  before  h«  took  office,  the  new  Oovemor 
persuaded  three  accounting  flrxtt.  to  audit 
the  atate'.  finance..  The  three  did  «) — free. 
They  Juat  flnUhed  telling  the  Oovemor  that 
they  nnd  the  .tate  ^lending  tl  million  a 
day  more  than  It  take.  In. 


Wot  aU  the  ftee  help  the  Oovemor  taopaa 
to  enMst  Is  expected  to  produce  rach  t>ad 
new.. 

Mr.  nncb.  right  after  the  election.  p««>- 
suaded  a  Loe  AngelM  buMneMman.  H.  O. 
(Cniad)  McClellan.  to  Mt  up  a  Matewlde 
private  Job  hunt  for  men  on  welfare.  How 
the  McCleUan  project— at  no  ooat  to  the 
state— repteaenta  the  heart  of  the  OovemoTs 
welfare  program. 

And  shortly.  Oovemor  Reagan  Intend,  to 
bring  some  160  bualnesemen  Into  government 
for  an  Intensive  3a-week  look  at  various  rtate 
operation,  to  see  how  they  can  be  run  better 
for  leM. 

Eventually.  Mr.  Finch  predicts,  the  .tate 
WlU  enllat  «m  other  troops  from  the  private 
sector  to  help  govem  the  .tate.  "We've  got 
some  thing.  In  mind."  be  My.,  "but  I  cant 
announce  them  yet." 

Ml'.  Finch  also  My.  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration hope.,  after  the  preeent  university 
budget-cut  controversy  dlea  down,  to  lure 
academic  persoimel  In  to  do  re«arch  for  the 
atate. 

The  Reagan  administration  hopea  to  pay 
for  moat  of  theM  thing,  with  a  coojhaiatlon 
ot  free  talent — donated  by  private  Induatry— 
and  foundation  money. 

The  Oovemor  even  aaked  that  atate  em- 
ployees ahow  up  for  work  on  holidays.  On 
Lincoln's  Birthday,  however,  the  Idea  WM 
overwhelmingly  rejected  when  fewer  than 
aoo  worker,  out  of  166.000  In  the  state  went 
to  work.  A  almllar  result  la  expected  on 
Feb   32.  Washington's  Birthday. 

Oovernor  Reagan  I.  banking  on  in- 
volvement of  the  private  aector  In  the  bu.1- 
n«.  of  government  m  the  one  thing  that  will 
perhaps  moat  dlrtlngulah  hU  admlnl«ra- 
tlon.  If.  what  he  mean,  when  he  talk,  loftly 
of  a  "creaUve  society," 

Volunteerlsm  I.  a  baalc  tenet  In  the  Rea- 
gan political  phUo«)phy,  He  Mys  he  think, 
govenunent  1.  beat  which  U  dtlaen-orlented. 
He  Mid  ao  over  and  over  In  the  campaign. 
and  hi.  key  appointment,  reflect  thl.  phl- 
loeophy, 

GSAMD-SCAl-X    TALIKT    AND    PBOBXkliS 

Hla  Staff  and  department,  are  sprinkled 
with  cltlaen  type.,  moatly  biulnesamen  and 
young  lawyers  with  little  pMt  political  ex- 
perlenoe.  on  leave  from  their  Joba.  If. 
almoat  u  If  the  whole  government  U  on 
temporary  loan  from  aomeplaoe  elM,  In- 
cluding the  Governor. 

Mr.  Pinch  thlnka  California  U  uniquely 
suited  to  thla  kind  of  grand-acale  experi- 
mentation with  the  private  sector.  It  haa  the 
private  talent  on  a  grand  scale  and  problem, 
on  a  grand  Katie. 

"All  the  environmental  problem,  we  face 
are  ao  VMt  today.'^  he  Mya.  "that  govern- 
ment alone  cant  hope  to  KJlve  them  any- 
more. It  la  not  enough  for  a  buslnsMman, 
for  Instance,  now  to  My.  'I  paid  my  taxe^ 
let  government  take  care  of  If  We've  got 
to  break  out  of  that  bind,  beginning  with 
the  dvU-righu  problem.  The  private  aector 
haa  Juat  got  to  assume  a  greater  obUgaUon. 

Since  Mr.  Pinch  thlnka  clvU  rlghu  U  the 
moat  oreMlng  problem  of  all.  thl.  1.  getting 
major  attention.  It  la  what  the  McClellan 
drive  to  employ  unemployed  Negroe.  U  aU 
about.  It  la  why  Mr.  Pinch  I.  heading  a  Job 
Opportunity  Council  to  try  to  retrain  un- 
akUled   worker,   on   weUare— meet   of   them 

Caliromla'a  other  major  experiment  with 
the  private  sector— the  plan  to  enllrt  a  team 
of  burtneasmen  to  put  state  government  un- 
der a  mlcrOKOpe— Isn't  unique. 

Washington  and  Ohio  have  both  done  It 
In  recent  years.  Washington  state  brought  In 
bualn^smen  to  study  various  departmenU 
and  recommend  new  IdeM.  The  ploy  wound 
UP  Mvlng  the  rtate  •76  million  to  tao  mliuon 
ihe  first  year  and  about  »«0  mlUlon  In  re- 
current yeara.  

The  same  Chicago  ooruultlng  firm  that  set 
up  the  Washington  and  Ohio  plans — Warren 


dig  U  Associate. — tiM  been  called  In  to 
h<4>  OaUfomla.  Mr.  King  hUtuelf  luu  been 
saoot^lng  around  the  Oapltol  staking  out 
araaa  of  potenual  study. 

HOm.  MZH  ixvmB 
California  will  launch  It.  buwlneMmen-ln- 
temporary-reeldence  program  within  the  next 
month  and  a  half.  Then  for  33  week,  aomn 
150  bualneMmen  wlU  spread  out  In  team, 
through  Callforla  government  looking  for 
way.  to  run  things  better  and  Mve  money. 
Since  Calltomla,  for  Instance,  beda  down 
more  people  than  anybody  elM  In  the  ootm- 
try.  hotel  men  wm  come  In  tor  a  look. 

Bandy  Qulnn.  a  key  Reagan  aide,  explain. 
It  thl.  way :  •We  wUJ  uy  to  a  big  hotel  chain, 
foe  Instance,  'Look,  you  have  a  trouble 
.hooter  who  goea  around  to  recommend  how 
you  can  Improve  your  operation,  and  aave 
money.  Let  ua  borrow  him  for  33  weeks.'  " 
The  rtate  1.  alK>  a  major  purchaser  of 
thlnga.  So  purchaalng  expw^ta  from  the  out- 
alde  will  come  In  and  tell  the  atate  how  to 
purchase  better  tor  less. 

The  Reagan  admlnlatraUon  met  with  more 
than  100  corporation  prealdenta  and  board 
chairmen  In  Loa  Angele.  In  early  February. 
Tboae  executive  have  alnce  pledged  among 
them  more  than  100  of  their  lop-level  people 
to  the  project — free  of  charge. 

A  big-name  chairman  to  overaee  the  proj- 
ect will  he  picked  shortly  and  will  probably 
spend  most  of  hla  time  for  the  next  six 
month.  In  Sacramento  coordinating  the  proj- 
ect.    Hla  Mlary:  50  cent,  probably. 

Some  things  government  doe.  Ju.t  don't 
lend  ihemMlvM  to  bualneM  methoda.  They 
Involve  thlnga  more  human  and  Intangible 
than  coat  control.  quaUty  control,  and  the 
profit  motive. 

No  matter  what  a  bualneaaman  wanu  to 
do.  he  can't  do  much  about  hiring  or  Bring 
or  moving  around  a  clvU  Mrrant.  BualneM 
measurea  can't  define  a  needy  child. 

But  the  Oovemor-.  chief  rtaff  aide.  PhlUp 
M.  Battaglla.  thinks  some  of  the  thmg.  now 
nUaalng  in  governxoent  but  present  IB  bnsl- 
neM  can  be  fuMd  In  for  a  more  cffldent 
operation.  And  that',  what  he  Invenda  to 
pay  the  new  gang  of  dollar-a-year  men  to  do. 


"SOS:  Help  Saw  Out  PasT :  A  Prepasal 
hj  A*  Frieaas  of  the  Sooili  StrMt 
Marjtanc  Moscus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   KKW   TO«K 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  19*7 
.Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
Imaginative  proposal  has  been  raade  In 
New  York  City  by  a  group  called  Friends 
of  the  South  Street  Maritime  Museum. 
Peter  Stanford,  the  chairman,  haa  cre- 
ated considerable  Interest  In  thU  pro- 
posal which  grew  In  response  to  an  ail- 
too  familiar  situation  In  the  NaOon'a 
large  cltlea— the  threatened  eradication 
of  the  heritage  of  our  past  In  order  to 
make  way  for  the  new. 

New  York  City  Is  preparing  to  tear 
down  Its  historic  Pulton  Pish  Market. 
There  Is  a  series  of  historic  blocks  ad- 
jacent to  this  site  where  buildings  and 
vtiarves  from  the  late  18th  century  re- 
main Intact.  In  this  downtown  water- 
front area  New  Yorkers  once  watched 
such  exciting  and  memorable  blt«  of 
local  history  as  the  trial  run  of  New 
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York's  nret  steam  ferry,  the  buUding  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  the  departure 
of  many  adventurous  IndlvldualB  for  the 
gold  niih. 

In  an  effort  to  save  this  site,  where 
many  present-day  New  Yorkers  spend 
time  gazing  and  recalling  the  past  or  loll- 
ing on  warm  Sunday  afternoons  away 
from  the  rush  of  heavily  populated  areas, 
it  Is  prop«ed  to  turn  this  area  Into  a 
"living  museum."  of  which  the  South 
Street  Maritime  Museum  would  be  an 
integral  part. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Emory  Lewis, 
which  appeared  In  Cue  magazlDe  on 
February  U  Including  a  detailed  account 
of  the  project.  The  article  follows: 
I  From  Cue  macmslne.  Feb.  11,  lOflT) 
SOS:  Hklp  a*v«  OUB  Pa«t — No«L«  Piak 

worn  FotTOM  BmawT 
To  prewrre  or  to  deatroy?  This  ts  a 
mott  pertlnunt  question  at  the  moment. 
New  TorlE*!  wxjbJtectural  and  hlitorlcaJ  heri- 
tage has  been  dlaappemrlng  In  tlila  city  at 
&  scandaloua  rate.  We  are — almost — a  city 
without  an  obeervable  paat.  However,  a 
rare  opportunity  to  preserve  a  bit  of  cur 
prlMlCM  heritage  la  now  available  to  New 
Yorker*  who  feel  a  city  ahould  honor  lU 
paflt  aa  well  aa  \ta  present.  This  chance  will 
Dot  come  again. 

Nowhere  in  the  city  baa  such  an  unbroken 
facade  of  Old  New  Tort  miraculously  sur- 
vived as  the  blocks  adjacent  to  the  soon- 
to-be -Placarded  Pulton  Pish  Market.  Prom 
thaee  historic  blocks.  In  an  area  bounded  by 
Pulton,  Front,  Beekman.  and  South  street*. 
Now  Torkeia  once  watched  the  trial  run 
of  New  York's  first  steam  ferry,  the  build- 
ing of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  the  sailings 
of  the  Yankee  dippers  on  Iheir  fabled  voy- 
ages to  Hong  Kong  and  the  Gold  Rxuh  town 
erf  San  Frandaco.  The  houses  were  built 
In  the  peMod  ranging  from  the  late  eight- 
eenth century  to  1811.  Schermerhorn  Row. 
on  the  south  side  of  Fulton,  from  numbers 
3  to  18.  Is  particularly  rich,  architecturally. 
These  houses  may  all  disappear  when  the 
Fish  Uarket  goes.  Or.  miracle  of  miracles, 
they  may  become  a  metropolitan  museum. 

At  the  moment,  a  far-sighted  group  of 
New  Yorkers  calling  themselves  the  Friends 
of  the  South  Street  Maritime  Museum  have 
banded  together  to  save  these  threatened 
landmarks  and  open  a  living  museum  (see 
model  on  this  pagej  In  this  choice  enclave. 
The  growing  number  includes  publUher 
Bennett  Cerf;  landmarks  expert  State  Sena- 
tor Whitney  North  Seymour.  Jr.:  Yachting 
publisher  C.  B.  Blmlngton;  Edouard  Stack- 
pole,  a  former  curator  who  brought  Old 
Myatfc.  Conn.,  to  national  fame,  and  How- 
ard Chapelle,  curator  of  transportation  at 
the  Smithsonian.  The  MunlclpaJ  Art  So- 
ciety, the  State  Legislature,  and  Oovernor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  have  all  given  their  blea* 
ings  to  thU  project. 

The  museum  must  become  a  reality,  not 
only  to  save  these  architectural  gems  but  at 
the  same  time  to  present  the  city  with   a 
seaport  mueeum  the  equal  of.  say.  the  Sao 
Fr&nclsco  Maritime  Museum.     This  could  be 
an   urban  Mystic  Seaport  with   vintage  ves- 
sels  tied   up  on  the  waterfront   as  well   as 
nlcrful   indoor  exhibitions.     There  are   now 
viilsble  and  in  fine  condlUon  proud  trad- 
ng  and  fishing  scboonerB  and  square-rlgget* 
"luilt  la  the  nineteenth  century.     The  mu- 
-eum    could    also    include    restaurants    and 
'tops.     Certainly  that  superb  and  venerable 
iifood    restaurant,    Sweet's,    at    3    Pulton 
t7F:t.  should  be  Included  In  the  oomplex. 
nd  certainly  the  colorful  curiosity  shop  of 
mlable    Louis    Cohen,    the    Kagle    Bag    and 
Burlap    CompAny,    which    Is    chock-full    of 
vorlee.  brasses,  rugs,  etc..  from  all  over  the 
globe,  should  be  kept  at  Its  present  location 
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m%  U  I^llton  8tre«t.  Both  Uie  rMtaunnt 
and  U»  unmuil  Hiop  tzt  funiuu  uid  b«- 
U)T«d  tenanU  In  Bchermerhom  Row. 

Tb»  nelt  itep  !•  up  to  you.  For  OM  dolUr. 
Tou  c»n  Becom*  •  mtmber  oj  the  Prtend*  of 
thi  Boutb  Street  Maritime  Museum.  Addi- 
tlonil  coctrlbutlons  »re,  ol  couree.  welcome. 
Send  your  monlee  md  your  lupport  to  tBe 
Friend,  ol  the  South  Street  U»rlHme 
Mueeum  P.O  Boi  3e««.  Gr»nd  Central  Sta- 
Uon.  New  York  10017.  Or,  U  you  prefer, 
■Imply  wtiu  them  tor  more  Inlormatlon, 
Perhapa  thU  prOMryatlon  plan.  U  It  be- 
comca  reality,  might  encourage  erreral  other 
landmarks  pro)e«t«  In  the  downtown  area  ol 
Manhattan. 

ShaU  Old  New  York  become  merely  a  page 
In  a  muaty  hUtory  book?  IX  we  act  now — 
when  theM  hUtorlc  Georgian  houaee  are  etlll 
available— »e  can  aaaure  a  Urtng  museum  In 
Uie   downtown   area  lor  ouraelTea   and   our 

children. 

— ^KMosT  Lewis. 


AnM  PulwB— Mu  of  Letters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 


IN  THE  HOnSI  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

MoTidati,  Febniarv  20,  1967 
Mr.  KDPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Arvld  PttuJson,  my  constituent.  Is  world- 
renowned  as  the  translator  of  the  works 
of  August  Strlndberg,  His  translations 
are  not  merely  by  rote,  but  are  a  labor 
of  love,  bringing  to  the  English  language 
the  true  essence,  as  well  as  the  content 
and  language  of  Strlndberg  and  other 
Scandinavian  authors. 

The  Scandinavian-American  Bulletin 
of  December  1966  writes  of  Arvld  Paul- 
son as  "The  Scandinavian  of  the 
Month."  and  I  am  privileged  to  bring 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

THI     SCAMOIKAVUM     OF    THI    MOHTH:      ASTm 

Paulson  :  Norao  AiTioa  Km  Mam  or  Lamas 

tt  has  been  aald  rather  frequently,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  JustlScaUon.  that  the 
Scandinavian  countrlee  are  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing lo  many  cultural  apoetlee  active  around 
the  world.  Aside  from  the  more  o»  leas  o<- 
aclal  spreaders  of  the  gospel  of  the  eicel- 
lence  of  Scandinavian  arts  and  letters,  we 
have  a  large  number  of  Individuals  who,  be- 
cause of  their  national  background,  through 
study  or  travel,  or  Just  a  plain  sense  of 
IdenUBcatlon,  wUl  go  out  and  acquaint  that 
sleeping  giant,  the  PubUc,  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  which  the  northern  people*  are 
rightly  proud.  And  Sweden  Is  Indeed  fortu- 
nate In  having  such  an  apcotle  In  the  man 
who  baa  been  selected  as  "The  Scandinavian 
of  the  Month"  for  December, 

Beading  the  last  line  some  readers  may 
object  and  say  that  It  Is  only  August  Btrlnd- 
berg  who  hss  an  apostle  In  Arvld  Paulson, 
Whether  that  Is  so  or  not,  the  re*der  might 
suspend  Judgment  until  he  has  read  thla 
enure  preeeotatlan  of  a  man  whc«e  entire 
life  has  been  devoted  to  literature  and  the 
theater.  In  any  case.  It  wlU  be  sgreed  that 
Arvld  Paulson  has  done  yeoman  work  for  his 
naUve  land;  the  list  of  his  roles  on  the  stage 
and  of  his  translations  Is  as  long  ss  a  yard- 
arm,  and  he  hss  never  tired  In  the  effort  to 
make  Swedish  and  other  Scandlnavlon  litera- 
ture and  drama  better  known  In  ever  widen- 
ing circles,  circles  which  take  In  the  entire 
Cngllsh-Bpeaklng  w^rld, 
Arvld  Paulson  was  bom  in  the  historical 


and  progressive  city  of  Belslngborg,  and  came 
to  the  United  states  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
In  those  days  teenagers  had  to  toe  the  line. 
and  the  young  Immigrant  began  work  with 
the  Swedish-American  newspaper  Svea  In 
Worcester.  Mass .  first  ss  reporter  and  then 
ss  editor  for  a  brief  period.  There  he  ap- 
peared In  amateur  theatricals,  but  ss  his 
ambition  was  for  a  professional  stage  career, 
he  realised  this  could  only  be  sttalned  by  go- 
ing to  Kew  York,  After  appearing  there  In 
a  number  of  plays  In  Swedish,  he  was  dur- 
Ing  that  time  seen  by  the  dlsUnguUhed 
acrtesa  Carlotta  KUlson  In  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy's  The  servant  In  the  House. 
Through  her  he  obtained  a  small  but  Im- 
portant role  in  The  Beauty  Spot.  In  which 
he  won  acclaim  from  coast  to  coast. 

In  1914  he  Joined  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  an  organisation  which  later  grew 
into  the  Theatre  OuUd.  He  appeared  in  the 
Brst  Andreyev  play  seen  In  America.  Love  o( 
Ones  Neighbor,  in  the  pantomime  The  Shep- 
herd In  tlie  Distance,  and  In  two  Hauptmann 
plays,  Elga  and  The  Weavers.  His  complete 
breakthrough  ss  an  actor,  however,  did  not 
come  until  the  spring  of  1B17  when  he  re- 
ceived the  plaudits  of  public  and  critics  alike 
for  his  performsnce  In  The  WUlow  Tree  At 
this  time  he  was  also  producing  and  dlrec- 
ing  a  number  of  Ibsen  and  Strlndberg  dramas 
both  in  English  and  In  Swedish,  smong  them 
An  Enemy  of  the  People,  In  the  Psce  of 
Death,  Simoon,  and  The  Stronger, 

When  the  U.S.  declared  war  on  Germany 
In  April  1917,  Arvld  Paulson  waa  the  first 
actor  to  volunteer  and  as  a  sergeant  In  the 
Corps  of  tnlelUgence  performed  valuable 
services  In  Prance  and  Germany.  He  re- 
turned to  the  stage,  and  also  not  long  after 
presented  dramas  In  a  new  medium:  radio 
On  WGBS  he  gave  two  Scandinavian  plays. 
Eyes  that  Cannot  See  by  the  Danish  author 
Albert  Gnudtwmann,  and  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt, 
the  letter  in  lU  world  radio  premltre,  Paul- 
son not  only  wrote  the  radio  version  but 
acted  the  role  of  Peer,  and  directed  the  play, 
which  was  given  sgaln  over  WEAF  and.  In 
193i,  over  WOR.  when  he  employed  the 
largest  cast  ever  used  on  radio,  and  A  com- 
plete symphony  orchestra.  During  his  career 
he  has  appeared  in  no  less  than  seven  Ibsen 
roles.  ^  _       , 

In  1933  he  appeared  In  Pigeons  and  People. 
In  which  George  M,  Cohan  had  written  the 
part  Of  Tokem  espedaUy  for  Paulsen.  Two 
years  before  Oohan  had  written  the  role  of 
Sakl  with  Paulson  In  mind.  In  his  play  A 
Well-known  Woman,  and  In  this  performance 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger  gave  Paulson  un- 
stinted praise.  During  the  nert  decade  or 
so  the  theater-going  pubUc  saw  him  In  such 
varied  plays  as  The  Bat,  Madame  President, 
Electra,  Ghosts,  When  We  Dead  Awaken, 
Macbeth,  The  Ohoat  Train,  Mother  Careys 
Chickens,  snd  Goln*  Home-  His  last  New 
York  sppearance  was  In  Tht  Innocent  Voy- 
age In  which  he  acted  the  role  of  a  Swedish 
sea'  captain,  a  role  he  spoke  entirely  in 
Swedish, 

Arvld  Paulson  has  also  appeared  in  a  num- 
ber of  motion  pictures  (during  hu  early 
years  on  the  stage).  During  the  Second 
World  War  he  was  asked  to  play  one  of  the 
leading  roles  In  a  classified  moUon  picture  for 
the  Army,  And  It  wss  Paulson  who  coined 
that  war  poster  slogan  seen  everywhere  dur- 
ing the  war  years:   "Loose  Ups  might  sink 

Following  s  very  serious  sccldent  Mr.  Paul- 
son has  In  the  poatwsr  period  concentrated 
on  the  translaUon  of  Scandinavian  plays  Into 
English.  And  lew  men  hsve  been  better 
endowed  nor  had  a  more  valuable  back- 
ground for  that  particular  taakl  Among  the 
Scandinavian  authors  It  U  Strlndberg  who 
Is  his  first  love,  and  It  Is  perhaps  a  rare 
occurrence  in  literature  for  a  great  virlter 
to  owe  so  much  to  one  single  tranaUtor 
For  Paulson  has  not  only  been  productive, 
but  lias  also  tamed  out  tranautlona  of  the 


highest  quality,  in  regard  to  style  and  the 
sulubuity  of  the  translations  to  be  actually 
performed  on  the  stage.  Among  hU  strlnd- 
berg tranalatlons,  most  of  which  have  been 
performed  on  radio,  television  or  on  ths 
stage,  are  The  Father,  Miss  Julie,  The  Great 
Highway,  Lucky  Per's  Journey.  To  Damascus, 
The  ohost  Sonata,  and  many  others.  His 
translations  hsve  been  collected  In  several 
volumea.  many  available  In  paperback.  Arvld 
Paulson  has  also  translated  Letters  of 
Strlndberg  to  Harriet  Boaee  as  well  as 
strlndberg's  famous  novel  The  Nstlvea  of 
HemsO,  Another  Strlndberg  novel.  The 
Scapegoat,  will  appear  In  1M7, 

But  Paulson  has  not  conflrmed  himself  to 
strlndberg,  nor  to  Sweden.  He  haa  trana- 
Isted  plays  by  BJuroson.  Ibsen,  AlvUde  Pryz. 
Oustsf  af  Oeljerstam,  Hans  Alln,  Prince  Wll- 
helm,  snd  others.  He  waa  slso  the  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  Ibsen  Memorial  Com- 
mittee of  New  York.  esUbllshed  st  Ibsen's 
centenary  and  reorganlaed  later  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  a  bust  or  statue  of  Ibsen 
erected  St  Lincoln  Center.  Would  that  some 
one  would  seize  thU  Ides  and  bring  It  to 
fruition! 

In  recognition  of  hla  efforts  in  promoting 
the  ciUtuial  reutlons  between  the  U£.  and 
his  native  land  Arvld  Paulson  has  been  deco- 
rated by  the  King  of  Sweden:  he  wss  also 
the  first  lo  be  awarded  a  gold  metal  by  the 
Swedlah  Academy  for  translating  Swedish 
literature  Into  a  foreign  language.  Among 
other  honors  to  cocas  to  him  are  the  Merit 
Award  of  the  Veterana  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
an  Invitation  to  appear  In  readings  of  his 
translations  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
During  a  visit  In  Sweden  last  summer  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  GUlet 
Gamla  Helslngborg.  a  distinguished  social 
and  ciUtural  society  In  his  native  city. 

Still  going  strong  as  what  others  may  con- 
sider a  feverish  pace.  Arvld  Paulson  con- 
tinues to  prtxluce  translations  unrivaled  in 
their  excellence  and  thua  helps  to  bring 
closer  together  two  worlds  ot  thought  and 
Ideas — that  of  the  United  SUtes  snd  that 
of  Scandinavia.  The  fact  that  they  today 
are  very  close  Indeed  Is  due  to  the  work  of 
men  like  Arvld  Paulson  I 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 


or  CSI.IPOAMU 
IN  THE  BOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  24, 1967 
Mr.  MOS8.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  wrote  an 
Interesting  and  informative  article  in  the 
January  1967  issue  of  Public  Power.  En- 
titled "Future  of  the  Federal  Power  Pro- 
gram." the  article  discusses  present  and 
projected  plans  to  meet  the  electricity 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Secretary  DdaU  ex- 
plained in  ttie  article: 

Tbe  role  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  tbe 
Nation's  electric  powet  Industry  Is  chsng- 
Ing — but  Its  goal  U  not.  Tbe  goal  oontlnues 
to  be  so  abundsnt  supply  of  low-cost  power 
for  an  our  people. 

Citing  the  Importance  of  joint  action 
among  electric  utilities  and  the  necessity 
of  reUablUty,  SecreUry  Udall  predicted 
that  in  35  years,  the  United  States  would 
stiU  "have  the  flnest.  moct  efBclent  and 
most  reliable  power  system  In  the  world." 

In  one  of  his  recommendations  the 
Secretary  states: 


The  CocnmlsBlon  (FPC>  ahould  have  the 
power  to  assure  that  the  giant  new  EHV 
transmission  oeiworks  which  are  developing 
throughout  the  land  are  beet  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  regions  they  lerve,  and  that  they 
do  not  become  tools  of  dlaorlmlnaaon 
against  other  utUlties  or  service  areas. 

The  provisions  of  my  measure — HJl. 
2311 — would  enhance,  substantially,  the 
orderly  development  to  which  Secretary 
Udall  refers.  The  entire  article  follows: 
Vrmnx    or    thk    Fkhsbal    Pow«b    PsocaAH 

(By  Stewart  L.  UdsJl,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior) 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  tbe 
Nation's  electric  power  industry  Is  chang- 
ing—but Ita  goal  Ls  not.  The  goal  con- 
tinues to  be  an  abundant  supply  of  low-cost 
power  for  all  our  i>eople. 

In  the  past  the  Federal  Government  haa 
developed  multipurpose  river  projects,  sold 
hydro  power  at  wholesale  to  preference  cus- 
tomers, and  thus  provided  a  yardstick  for 
power  rates  and  helped  prevent  monopoly. 

We  shall  continue  to  develop  new  multi- 
purpose nver  projects  and  sell  power  to 
preference  customers.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
while  electric  loads  are  doubling  every  10 
years  we  are  ruiinUig  out  of  undeveloped 
river  projects  to  meet  preference  customer 
load  growth.  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
for  example,  tbe  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration has  assured  hydro  resourcea  to  meet 
prelereace  customer  load  growth  only  until 
about  1980.  and  possibly  not  even  that  long- 
BPA  foresees  a  regional  need  for  a  one  mll- 
Uon-kw  thermal  plant  as  early  as  1973,  and 
a  thermal  plant  that  big  or  bigger  each  year 
starting  Is  1&7S. 

SUAXINC    TSCHNOLOCT 

In  the  future  Federal  hydro  will  be  used 
more  and  more  for  peaking,  and  as  the  good 
hydro  sites  are  developed,  the  Federal  role 
in  the  West  more  and  more  wUl  be  to  assure 
access  for  all  to  new  technology  as  comparttl 
with  actual  provision  of  the  energy  In  the 
past. 

Fortunately,  mounting  preaetires  of  load 
growth  are  quickening  the  pace  of  new  tech- 
nology and  new  techniques  in  the  power 
field.  Power  pooling,  both  for  planzUng  and 
operating  purposes,  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  these  pressures.  To  encourage 
establishment  of  pools  and  to  participate  in 
them  In  various  ways  increasingly  Is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  Important  aspecU  of  the 
changing  Federal  role. 

If  each  public  agency  or  cooperative  which 
tradlUonally  has  relied  heavily  on  Federal 
multipurpose  projecu  could  supplement  Its 
supply  by  building  Its  own  thermal  plant, 
the  problem  might  easily  be  solved.  But 
this  u  not  a  practical  solution.  The  most 
efficient  thermal  plants  are  big— one  million 
kw  and  larger.  Whether  publicly  ot  pri- 
vately owned,  few  utlUtles  acting  alone  can 
finance,  build  and  utilize  the  output  of  a 
plant  this  size. 

So  the  challenge  comes  into  focus;  how 
to  bring  together  pubUdy  and  privately- 
owned  UtlUtles  to  plan,  finance,  tmUd  and 
share  the  benefits  of  the  most  efflclent 
generating  planU  and  EHV  transmission  lines 
American  engineers  can  design:  how  to  Inte- 
grate these  large  new  plants  and  lines  with 
the  valuable  hydro  peaking  plants  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and  how  to  ac- 
complish all  of  this  In  such  a  way  that  the 
IdenUtles  of  individual  systems,  large  and 
email,  public  and  private,  are  not  destroyed? 
psrrotHs  EKxaciNc 

I  believe  the  patterns  are  beginning  to 
emerge,  all  over  America  but  particularly  In 
the  West. 

Just  this  past  summer  the  Interior  De- 
partment helped  to  work  out  a  series  of 
agreements  with  members  of  a  new  planning 
organisation  In  the  Pacific  Southwest  called 


Western  Energy  Supply  and  Transmission 
Aaaoclatea.  WSST.  as  It  la  commonly  known. 
Is  now  comprised  of  II  private  oooapanles. 
eight  public  and  municipally  owned  systems 
and  three  OftT  cooperatives. 

Under  the  auspices  of  WEST,  two  large  760- 
megawatt.  coal-fired  steam  plants  and  over 
1,000  miles  of  associated  EHV  transmission 
are  being  built  by  utUitiee  in  the  Southwest. 
Additional  steam  planU  are  In  the  planning 
stages.  Public  agencies  will  share  In  the 
output.  N^otlatlona  are  seeking  to  provide 
a  basis  for  In  tegra  ting  WEST-sponsored 
planU  with  FKIeral  hydro  capacity. 

Our  agreements  provide  for  water  supply, 
utillsaUon  of  Indian-owned  coal  and  trans- 
mission rights  of  way  across  Indian  snd 
Federally-owned  lands  For  tbe  first  time  in 
agreements  of  this  nature,  the  utUttles  agree 
to  abate  air  and  water  poUution  caused  by 
operation  of  coal-fir«d  steam  electric  generat- 
ing plants. 

From  the  conservation  standpoint,  these 
are  very  important  stipulations.  But  equally 
ImporUnt.  In  terms  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's changing  role  in  the  Nation's  power 
picture,  we  did  not  agree  to  the  arrange- 
ments until  WEST  broadened  Its  membership 
to  include  additional  public  agencies  and 
three  REA-financed  OAT  cooperatives.  We 
believe  that  consumer -owned  utilities  must 
have  tbe  opportunity  to  participate  In  tbe 
economies  of  large-scale  generation  and 
transmission  projects. 

Regardless  of  their  ownership — pubUc. 
cooperative  or  private — electric  utilities  have 
one  basic  Job:  to  serve  the  people  In  the  most 
economical,  efficient  and  reliable  way  pos- 
sible. Each  system,  each  segment  of  the 
industry,  has  a  very  Important  Job  to  per- 
form, and  the  benefits  of  new  planning  tech- 
niques, new  technologly.  pooling  and  Inter- 
connections must  t>e  available  to  aU. 

IICPSOTID   FOOLZNO 

Happily,  the  concept  of  pooling  of  both 
generation  and  transmission  Is  being  ac- 
cepted in  the  Industry.  During  tbe  past  five 
years  many  significant  pooling  arrangements 
have  been  consummated.  TVA  has  reached 
agreement  with  some  IS  Southwest  utUltlee 
for  construction  of  eoo-kv  ax.  lines  which 
wlU  ultimately  increase  the  load-carrying 
capability  of  both  TVA  and  the  combined 
systems  l>y  M4  mlUion  kw.  In  the  Upper 
Midwest  the  Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group  is 
a  unique  pool  of  over  100  preference  systems 
and  tbe  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  much 
tbe  same  r^ion  we  now  hsve  the  Mld-Con- 
llnent  Area  Power  Planners  (MAPP),  which 
Is  another  pool  conslsung  of  private  utlUtles 
and  some  preference  customen. 

The  Pacific  Northwest-Padflc  Southwest 
Intertle  is  another  example  of  the  changing 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  Na- 
tion's power  business.  In  that,  the  Nation's 
largest  single  transmission  undertaking,  tbe 
Bonneville  Power  Admlntstrmtlon  and  the 
Bureau  of  Beclamotlou  are  Joined  by  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  and  a  group  of  privately- 
owned  UtlUtles  In  building  four  giant  lines- 
two  500-kv  B.C.  and  two  760-kv  dx- — that 
will  spread  power  benefits  through  11  west- 
ttm  sUtes.  Some  350  pubUcly  owned  sys- 
tems will  benefit  to  one  degree  or  another. 

In  this  Instance,  the  Federal  Government 
is  pioneering — along  with  the  City  of  Ixis 
Angeles  and  Southern  Calif omU  Edison 
Co.— In  direct  current  technology.  To  pio- 
neer In  technology  will  continue  to  be  part 
of  the  Federal  Government's  role. 

nrrsacoNXKcnoHs  *kd  sn  issn jtt 

Eventually  the  entire  Nation  wlU  be  Inter- 
connected. In  early  IM7  we  will  move  closer 
to  that  goal,  when  the  eastern  and  western 
power  systems  of  tbe  US.  and  Canada  will 
be  test- Interconnected  by  the  cloemg  of  three 
330-kv  InterconnecUons  and  one  161-kv 
Interconnection  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
svstem  (PtTSLic  Pown,  Dec.,  page  38).  If 
serious   problems  are  encountered,  tbe  ties 
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vin  k«  FMpened  whUe  tht  jiroblema  m  n- 
SS^TpriSTto  (oux  «.  .  run  opmuon*! 


A  to»l  o«  aw  major  pubUc  »nd  prt««« 
pown^  .y.wm.  wlU>  c«p«ltT  of  """IT  >•'> 
mliuon  ktr  »nd  J86.000  mllM  of  mnta  tr»n.- 

p«atT  1.111  reprewnt  •bom  «>^<>«  «»• 
TOld'.  total  .nd  wm  fora.  tb.  l.i,«rt  mUr- 
eoonected  power  syiwm  jiKl  the  world  bM 
ever  known. 

Bui  while  these  InteroonnecUone  wUl  rep- 
resent en  Important  etep  forwerd.  we  must 
recognize  th»t  they  are  merely  ine  (orerun- 
nera  to  the  «ront«r  tie.  needed  In  the  fu- 
ture It  mual  be  a  national  goal  to  beef  up 
th»e  small  interconnecUona  untu  they  are 
B«  •trong,  (or  example,  aa  the  Paclflo  North- 
weat-Paclflc  Bouthweet  Intertle  wlU  be. 

The  Northeaalem  blackout  ol  November  9. 
196S  marked  a  dromaUc  and  rather  .udden 
change  of  empbaali  oo  strong  Intereonnec- 
tlon.  from  economy  to  rellablllly.  although 
the  former  la  »tUl  »ery  Important  and  aUoag 
IntenMnnecUon.  are  eeeenUal  «>  ~«f- 
Where  the  original  National  Power  Surrey 
o(  the  Federal  Power  Commljalon  waa  heay- 
llT  oriented  toward  the  economies  of  scale, 
1 1  u  now  being  updated  with  the  amphaal. 
«,  reUablUty  aspecta  of  the  Nations  bulk 
power  supply. 

xacioNaL  TLAmnjfC 
The  blackout  pointed  up  a  lack  of  regional 
thinking  and  planning.  While  the  Pacinc 
northwest  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  haye 
been  planning  their  electric  sysMma  region- 
ally for  many  years  and  several  holding  com- 
panlea  In  the  north  central  and  southern 
states  have  been  doing  likewise,  power  plan- 
ning until  recently  has  been  a  rather  frac- 
tionated, company -by-company  thing.  Fttr 
example,  the  Northeast  power  failure  revealed 
that  the  Interconnected  Northeast  companies 
had  DO  program  tor  load-shedding  or  Inter- 
svstem  Ue  line  tripping  under  emergancy 
oondlUooa.  Vital  declalons  affecung  proper 
service  to  one-sUth  of  the  Nation  were  left 
In  the  hands  of  company  dlspstchera  who 
bad  only  momenU  to  consider  them  and 
wbose  control  room  Instruments  could  not 
be  relied  upon  during  those  cnOcal  momenta. 
This    waa    hardly    a    re»oeial    approach    to 

Beilonal  power  planning,  admittedly.  Is 
nctVasy.  The  objecove.  If  each  region  I.  M 
have  the  most  reUahle  and  emdent  electnc 
system  that  engineers  can  design,  must  be 
th»t  the  many  Independent  utility  systems 
so  coordinate  Uielr  acUvlUes  that  they  build 
and  operate  their  electric  properties  as 
though  they  were.  In  fact,  only  one  utility 
sysOOT.  By  no  means  am  I  suggesting  the 
dsalrabUlty  of  single  ownership.  Diversity 
of  ownership  Improve,  the  condlUons  for  po- 
Jltlcal  liberty  and  thl.  la  a  gojO  «  pUM 
higher  than  emdenty  and  rellablUty.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  have  both. 

We  must  plan  and  pool  not  only  our  gen- 
erating and  transmission  resouTCM  but  our 
fliuuiclal  strength,  our  know-how  and  In  some 
cases  our  purchaalng.  We  must  provide  mu- 
tual assistance— line  crews,  equipment,  power 
supply— in  time  of  emergency  or  catastrophe. 
There  will  be  complicated  problems  of  engi- 
neering, economics,  finance,  law  and  politics. 
Each  utility,  whether  publicly  of  privately 
owned  may  have  to  forego  the  exercise  of 
part  of  lU  traditional  sovereignty.  The  In- 
dustry may  have  to  seek  advice  and  aaalsUnce 
from  experts  In  other  disciplines,  for  example^ 
system,  analyau  experts  frtwn  the  space  and 
aeronautical  todustry. 

While  I  would  be  the  last  to  argue  that 
the  best  power  planning  for  every  region  of 
our  country  can  be  done  In  Washington.  D.C  . 
there  are  Important  and  essential  types  of 
planning  that  can  be  done  on  a  National 
level  The  division  of  the  XI a.  Idto  appto- 
prtau  rsglana  for  power  planning,  the  eattb- 
Ushment  U  entma  lor  relUbU  and  emdent 


rntrnm  dealgn  and  operation,  the  encourage- 
l^t  of  rsMMCh  and  development  work,  the 
caca«lnatlon  of  the  work  of  various  regional 
uUUtT  groups  and  studies  of  the  advantages 
o(  U>t«rreflon»l  power  transfers  sre  examplee 
Bt  power  planning  that  perbaps  can  best  be 
done  on  a  national  baala. 


BOLK  or  ITO 
The  Federal  Power  Commission,  which  took 
the  leaderahlp  In  preparing  the  monumental 
National  Power  Survey,  probably  la  the  moet 
logical  Federal  agency  to  provide  '"^'"^P 
in  orianiung  the  National  effort.  I  suspect 
S^^ly  a  Federal  agency  could  hope  to 
brinB  together  on  either  a  voluntary  or  coro- 
pul^ry^la  the  many  diverse  and  •^metlme. 
antagonistic  elemenU  of  our  NaUon's  electric 

"'ilJS  f^^ot  the  FPC  are  partlcuUrly 
vital  to  the  protection  of  the  Intereeu  of 
small  public  agencies  through  wholesale  rate 
iSsdlctlon  which  the  FT>C  haa.  1°  ">•!«' 
leveral  years,  exercised  with  vigor.  The  Com- 
mission's power  to  order  interconnections  csn 
r"  be  a^luable  tool  in  safeguarding  the 
Bmall  uUllty.  But  this,  like  other  areas  of 
Sc  authority,  need,  strengthening  If  the 
Cency  is  to  be  of  maximum  effectneneas  In 
Jjot^tlng  the  public  interest  m  jm  era  of 
Expanding  technology  and  f^^  =°"- 
plexlty  in  the  electric  power  Industry.  Tbe 
Commlaalon  should  hav,  the  power  to  assure 
that  the  giant  new  EHV  trsnamlsslon  net- 
works  which  are  developing  throu^out  the 
land  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  tte 
regions  they  serve,  and  that  they  do  not  be- 
^.  tooU  of  dlacrlmlnauon  against  other 
utuitus  or  ssnrlce  areaa. 

nw  rkTBM  or  rown  nootaaa 
In  the  Pacific  NorthweW^  where  the  Bon- 
neville transmission  system  has  >""<»  " '^' 
Si^kbon.  grid  lor  the  PaclBc  ""^ ">««' ^°'': 
er  Pool  since  World  War  n.  some  of  the  moet 
to^rd«:l.lon.  affecting  the  future  of 
the  Federal  power  program  "•  l"  ,"«,™*: 
tog.  That  region  la  Juat  now  hegtonlng  to 
Sin  for  the  trwtsltlon  from  an  •"  "J^" 
?ower  «ipply  to  on.  of  hydro  and  thermal 

"iC^eral  Oovemment-BPA  In  ^ 
CSK— doe.  not  propose  to  build  the  neoea- 
J^TSmnal  plants.  But  BPA  b«l  the  *ana- 
Saslon  and  Uie  hydro  peaking  and  the  re- 
2r?«  neceaiary  to  make  thennal  plants 
SSu,  efficient  and  reliable.  It  U>«nda  to 
mSe  th««  service.  •»»'>'»'tj"''"  '"'^ 
prlsM  uTsngements,  to  non-Federal  builders 
It  thermal  plants.  BPA  also  P^OP""*^*" 
share  In  the  output  Of  the  thermal  plants 
built  by  others,  either  through  exchange  sj- 
^gemenu  or  direct  purchase.  In  this  man- 
ner BPA  win  be  able  to  contlnne  to  serve  the 
load  growth  of  preference  custamers  and  In- 
dustry in  the  Northwest;  depending  on  the 
srraniements  worked  out.  It  could  even  ooo- 
tlnue  to  supply  a  porUon  of  private  utlllUe. 

loads  If  they  so  desire.  

Precisely  how  all  of  this  Is  to  be  accom- 
ollahed  Is  still  to  he  determined.  For  public 
and  private  agenclea  there  are  Important 
lecal  as  well  as  technical  and  operating  prob- 
1^.  Administrator  David  8.  Black  ha.  ap- 
Dolnted  a  Taak  Force  within  BPA  to  vrork 
Sith  repre«ntatlve.  of  all  the  MMtM Jt^ 
the  region  to  solving  these  problems  (Public 
Power.  NOV.  page  43).  He  also  has  signed  a 
contract  with  a  consulting  «rm.  Battelle- 
Northwest,  tor  a  study  of  potential  nuclear 
steam  plant  site.  In  the  Northwest.  So  here, 
again  the  Federal  Oovernment  U  exercising 
IMdersblp  and  pioneering  new  patha  of  pow- 
er prograas. 

HTW  BU  tn  noaiBsarr 
While  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  development  of  the  West  is  legend, 
there  has  never  been  a  Federal  power  pro- 
gram to  New  Kngland.  Rates  m  New  Eng- 
Und  are  n.«ly  id  higher  than  In  any 
other  part  ot  the  country.  But  now  toe 
Dtckey-UBColn   School  Project  on  the  np- 


oer  St  John  River  has  been  autborlxed  as  a 
Federal  project,  and  w.  have  »1  1  million  for 
advance  planning  Thla  project  will  con- 
tjlbuw  about  800000  kw  of  capacity  and 
over  one  billion  kwb  of  energy.  It  will  pro- 
vide between  75.000  kw  and  100.000  kw  ot  8- 
mlll  energy  to  munlclpalltlk.  and  <»op«ra- 
Uves  in  Maine  who  now  pay  from  1»  to  31 
mUU  per  kwh  tor  their  power  supply.  And 
while  the  erst  shovel  of  earth  la  yet  to  he 
turned  for  thU  project,  the  Federal  yardstick 
Is  alresdy  being  felt  to  New  England.  The 
uuiltles  there  are  now  busily  planning  big 
nuclear  planta.  pumped  storage  projecu  and 
interconnections,  all  of  which  promue  lower 
coats  of  production.  The  Dlckey-Mncoln 
School  Project  couM  open  the  way  for  de- 
velopment of  an  EHV  system  to  the  region. 
Unking  the  hydro  capacity  of  Canada's  »tan- 
tlme  Provinces  with  Hew  Bngland  and  New 
York  With  such  a  system  there  could  be 
exchanges  of  energy,  great  diversity  gatos, 
unproved  rellablUty  and  opportuniues  to  up 
new  resource*  such  as  Churchill  Palls  to 
Canada. 

pniX-rraroaE  noMx^uwo 
The  Federal  Government  Is  helping  pio- 
neer yet  another  promlstog  «e1d,  that  of 
gIgsnUc  nuclear-powered  planta  for  the  dual 
piiT>oee  of  water  desaltolzatlon  and  steam 
ele«rlo  generation.  We  have  agreed,  subject 
to  Congressional  authorliatlon  and  appro- 
priations, to  Join  to  the  construction  of 
worlds  largest  such  plant  at  a  "l^,!""  o" 
the  aouthem  California  coast.  With  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California 
we  will  participate  to  (toancing  the  desalttog 
nart  of  the  plant.  The  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power,  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.  and  San  Diego  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  will  Bnance  and  buUd  the  electric 
generating  f  sctlltles. 

The  1444-mllllon  project  is  expected  to 
produce  150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water 
dally  at  a  delivered  cort  of  about  27  cents  per 
thousand  gallon,  and  1.800,000  kw  of  power 
at  coats  competitive  with  altemaOve  sources 
of  power.  The  Interior  Department  U  to  put 
un  iSTl  mllUoo  toward  capital  and  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  deaallnliatlon  teaturea  of 
the  plant  and  the  AEC  alS  million. 

I  view  Intertlors  participation  as  another 
example  of  our  leadership  role  by  aasumlng 
part  of  the  rtsk  Ui  the  application  of  new 
technoolgy.  Never  before  has  s  plant  of 
such  magnitude  been  built,  or  even  proposed. 
Interior  Is  buying  technical  know-how  by 
participating  to  a  large-scale  operation  from 
which  we  expect  to  laam  mtich.  At  the 
same  time  we  expect  this  plant  to  contrib- 
ute slgnlBcanUy  to  both  the  water  and  pow- 
er needs  of  the  region. 

Joint  participation  of  so  many  agencies 
oermlU  a  much  bigger  dual-purpose  plant 
Producing  vaatly  more  steam  at  greatly  low- 
ered steam  costs.  A  project  of  this  magni- 
tude simply  could  not  have  been  put  to- 
gether without  the  broad-baaed  support  t 
injoys.  Being  part  of  a  Joint  venture  In  this 
vast  undertaking  further  Is  In  keeping  arlth 
the  cooperative  approach  we  urge  on  the  In- 
dustry, and  which  Interior  totends  to  pursue. 
There  are  many  area,  ot  th.  UB.  and 
the  world  where  both  water  and  power  are 
in  short  supply.  The  marriage  Into  a  single 
operation  of  facUlUas  to  produce  both  wsler 
and  power  offers  economic  advantage,  to 
both. Vad  the  efforts  ot  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  this  Beld  will  be  totenslfled. 


a  Bsoaa  axAUiiruL  am^ucs 
There  Is  another  and  more  subtle  chal- 
lenge that  our  power  programs  must  meet 
tn  tt.  years  ahead.  It  1.  the  ch.Ueoge  to 
^e  thTVupplylng  of  .l«^lclt,  «o  =>««• 
and  farm.  co€«p.uhl.  with  a  beauOJul 
America.  The  p«Jpl«  of  our  aountry  have 
always  been  pracOcaL  Brst-thlngs-flrst.  de- 
velopers. When  most  of  the  farms  of  Amer- 
ica bad  no  central  atatloo  tIKUU  service 


and  even  the  dUea  had  unreliable  and  ex- 
pensive service,  our  effort,  were  concentrated 
on  getUng  a  reUable  supply  of  low-cost  elec- 
tric power  to  every  consumer.  Now  that 
Job  a.  regards  today's  needs.  Is  pretty  well 
mastred — so  much  so  that  the  public  take. 
It  for  granted.  But  the  public  can  be  very 
demanding  and  today  there  Is  growing  In- 
sistence that  electnc  generaUng  stations, 
line,  and  subataUons  be  designed  so  as  not 
unneceMSrlly  to  mar  the  rural  landscape  or 
clutter  urban  areas.  Increaalngly  there  la 
public  Inalstence  thst  new  distribution  llnee; 
and  even  some  trsnamlsslon  lines,  be  placed 
underground  to  cities.  Plaitotog  authorities 
are  requiring  better  air  and  water  polluUon 
control  measures  at  generaUng  sUtlons.  and 
attractive  planning  for  substations  In  subur- 
bsn  and  bustoess  areaa.     From  now  on  our 


th»  rarj~i  would  be  "the  Ideal"  In  Rho-  proWefM  and  dUBculUes  of  being  •  po- 

^i..^e  ^  expriSldXlar  vtew,  Uceni«  and  the  B«rlflo«  our  poUoemen 

in   the  past   about   "separate  develop-  make  In  their  puWlc  service.    This  ihort 

ment, "  a  system  which  la  very  hard  to  speech  was  not  writtni  from  »ny  Ivory 

dlstlnguUh  from  apartheid.    I  include  tower  poslUon  but  is  down  to_earth. 


the  New  York  Times  article  with  my 
remarlts: 

SlStTH      STTIXSSSS     DIVISIOK     OF     RACX. BHO- 

DX3IAN    SXXS   THX   IDKAL   IK    SXPAXSTX    DEVKL- 
OPMCNT 

Salisbust.  Rhodesi*.  February  17 — Prime 
Ulnuter  Ian  D.  Smith  said  today  that  he 
believed  some  system  ot  separate  develop- 
ment lor  the  races  would  be  "the  Ideal"  In 
Rhodesia- 

"Without  separate  development  the  Afri- 
can can  live  under  the  wing  of  the  Euro- 
pean," Mr. 


Smith  said   to  an  tatervlew  on 


nrograma  and  poUcle.  will  reflect  this  baalc     ^^   khodaslan   radio.     "But   It  the   Alrlcan 

^  ^  ..a-   _     _, A.— _^1.«.M     ^^*M    AW«ViAranAm*nt.  -__■__. _t_.^ki—  si 


concern  lor  the  prolwrtlon  uad  enhancement 
of  our  enTlronment. 

In  thla  connection.  I  have  recommended 
to  the  President  a  »30-mlUlon  reMarch  and 
development  program  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod to  advance  the  technology  of  placing 
power  transmlaslon  llnee  underground.  ThU 
proposed  program  grew  out  of  the  Preildent'e 
Instructions  to  Cabinet  members  to  review 
recommendations  of  the  1W6  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  for  possible 
Federal  Implementation.  I  expect  significant 
reduction*  in  the  coat  of  placing  lines  under- 
ground to  result  from  thla  effort,  and  look 
forward  to  the  cooperation  of  the  entire 
utility  industry  and  the  manufacturers- 

NKW    UKTSOOa 

Plnally,  we  must  move  Into  new  methods 
of  electric  generation.  Oeothennal  steam 
must  be  put  to  work  and  the  development 
of  fuel  cell*  erpedlted.  Other  exotic  forms 
of  energy  must  be  explored:  thermoelectric 
generators,  thermionic  converter*,  magneto- 
hydrodynamlca  (MHD).  the  fusion  reactor. 
Solar  energy  research  must  l)e  pushed. 

How  well  the  Federal  Government  per- 
forms Its  role  will  help  determine  where  our 
Nation's  power  system  stands  36  years  from 
now.  Win  we  then  still  have  the  finest,  moet 
efflclent  and  moat  reliable  power  system  In 
the  world?  The  anawer  must  and  will  be 
yes.  for  such  a  system  U  vtui  to  our  NaUonal 
security  and  the  welfare  of  our  children  and 
generatlooa  yet  to  come. 


Is  expected,  for  example,  to  develt^  bis  own 
areaa.  the  tribal  trust  areaa.  then  surely  aU 
the  greater  need  U  to  educate  hlm.** 

Mr.  Smith's  government  declared  Ita  Inde- 
pendence from  Britain  In  November.  I99b. 
rather  than  make  constitutional  provisions 
for  eventual  rule  by  the  counUy's  four  mU- 
llon  Africans. 

Mr.  Smiths  reference  to  the  tribal  trust 
areaa  therefore  was  ponsldered  the  moat  alg- 
nlflcant  Indication  of  thinking  In  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Africans  occupy  land  free  In  the  tribal 
trust  areas,  which  make  up  about  half  the 
area  of  Rhodesia  and  are  occupied  by  about 
60  percent  of  the  African  population. 
Greater  authority  for  the  chiefs  and  CMn- 
plete  African  control  of  the  tribal  truat  lands 
apparently  seem  to  be  m  Mr.  Smith's  mind. 

He  said  he  considered  the  chiefs  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  African  maasee  than  the 


The  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime,  visionary  u  It 
may  be,  will  not  protect  a  sirxgle  person 
tonight,  next  week,  or  even  next  year. 
Our  policemen  are  the  first  Une  of  de- 
fense against  crime  and  deserve  our  sup- 
port and  full  backing.  They  will  always 
have  mine. 

The  speech  follows: 

What    Is    a    Cop? 

It's  awkward  baring  a  policeman  mrouod 
the  bouse.  Prlenda  drop  in.  A  man  with  a 
badge  answers  the  door.  The  tempermture 
drops  twenty  degree*.  Throw  a  party  and 
that  badge  gets  in  the  way.  All  of  a  sudden 
there  Isn't  a  straight  man  In  the  crowd. 
Everybody's  a  comedian.  "Don't  drink  too 
much."  somebody  says,  "or  the  man  with  the 
badge  will  run  you  in."  ...  Or.  "How's  It 
goln".  Dick  Tracy?  How  many  Jaywalkers 
did  you  pinch  today?"  .  .  -  And  there's  el- 
ways  the  one  who  wanta  to  know  how  many 
apples  you  stole.  All  at  once  you're  lost 
you're  first  name.  You're  a  "cop."  "flatfoot." 
a  ■bull."  a  "dick."  "John  Law."  TouTe  "the 
fu»,"  "the  heat."  -  .  .  you're  poison,  you're 
trouble  .  .  .  you're  l>ad  news.  They  call  you 
everything,  but  never  a  poUceman.  It's  not 
much  of  a  Ufe  .  .  .  unlesa  you  don't  mmd 
missing  a  X>odger  gazne  because  the  hotabot 
phone  rings  .  .  .  unleaa  you  Uke  working 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  holidays  ...  at  a  job 
that  doesn't  pay  overtime.  Oh.  the  pay  U 
adequate.     If  you  count  your  pennlea,  you 


Africans  who  are  elected  to  Parliament,  but      can  put  your  kid  through  coUege.    But  Srouj* 
....     better  pUn  on  seeing  Europe  on  your  tele- 
Then  there's  your  first  night  on 


stressed  that  there  was  no  IntenUon  to  raise 
the  quallflcaUona  for  voting  and  thus  de- 
crease  the   number  of  African   voters. 
BQCAL  oppOBTUNrrr  TxasiED  an* 

"The  evidence  I  have  from  Africans  U 
that  they  prefer  to  live  according  to  their 
customs,  to  live  their  own  life  In  the  same 
way  the  Europeans  do."  Mr.  Smith  aald. 

"What  they  wish  to  have  Is  equal  oppor- 
tunity, and  this.  I  believe.  Ls  the  main  prob- 
lem we  have  to  face,  to  insure  that  the 
African  Is  given  as  good  a  chance  In  Ufe  as 
the  European."  he  added. 

Mr.  Smith  made  his  comments  about  the 
Africans  while  discussing  a  debate  m  Parlla- 


RhodesUa  Prime  MinUter  Sees  IIm  Ideal    ment  on  British  Bhodesian  reiauon.. 


IB  Separate  Dcvelopmeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONAU)  M.  FRASER 

or  MnrNssOTA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BBPHE8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  It,  XM7 
Mr.  FRASEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
Ui  who  have  opposed  the  unUaterlal  dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  the  Smith 
regime  In  Rhodesia  have  warned  of  the 
danger  that  Rhodesia  could  become 
another  South  Africa,  with  a  rigid,  de- 
humanizing apartheid  system.  The 
Smith  government  Is  the  latest  In  a 
succession  of  Increasingly  repressive 
regimes  which  have  governed  Rhodesia. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  If  this  group 
ot  men,  representing  only  6  percent  of 
the  total  population  In  Rhodesia,  were  to 
obuin  permanent  Independence  for 
their  govenmient. 

The  February  18  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  Prime  Minister  Smith   has 


Dealing  with  the  poaelble  declaraUon  of  » 
republic.  Mr.  Smith  »al<!  he  would  regret  the 
day  auch  a  ttep  waa  taken.  But  he  aald 
It  was  tDcreaslQgly  dlfflcutt  to  argue  agalost 
the  main  reaaon  for  declaring  a  republic 
which  he  said  waa  Britain's  (aUure  to  recog- 
nise Rhodesia's  Independence. 

However,  he  said,  there  waa  no  need  tor 
Rhodesia  to  become  a  republic  until  the  In- 
troduction of  a  "new  and  lasting  ooostltu- 
tion."  A  commlaalon  waa  being  set  up  to 
advise  on  the  constitution,  he  added. 


?rk>t  Is  a  CopT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 


IN  THE  HODSE  Or  REPBSSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  21.  1967 
Mr.  WYDLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jack  Webb 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  speech  entitled 

s'St'Sl'SSt\"I^rSTTlop™nT"frr     "^,  Std'  s^eurpotat^tj  "S:     areport  when  you're  right,  you^m.  out  a,- 


Vision  set.     

the  beat.  When  you  try  to  arrest  a  drunken 
prostitute  in  a  Main  Street  bar  and  she  rips 
your  new  uniform  to  ahreds.  TouTl  buy  an- 
other one  .  .  .  out  of  your  own  pocket. 
Tou'U  rub  elbows  with  all  the  elite:  plmpe. 
addicts,  thieves,  bums,  wlnoa.  girls  who  can't 
keep  an  address  and  men  who  don't  care. 
Llara.  cheats,  con  men.  the  class  of  Skid  Bow. 
And  the  heartbreak:  underfed  kids,  beaten 
kids,  molested  kids,  lost  kids,  crying  kids. 
homeless  kids,  hit-and-run  kids,  broken-arm 
kids,  broken-leg  kids,  broken-head  kids,  alck 
kids!  dying  kids,  dead  kids  The  old  people 
that  nobody  wanu.  the  reliefers,  the  pen- 
aloners,  the  ones  who  walk  the  street  cold 
and  those  who  tried  to  keep  warm  and  died  In 
a  three-dollar  room  with  an  unvented  gas 
beater.  You'U  walk  the  beat  and  pick  up  the 
pieces.  Do  you  have  real  adventure  in  your 
aoul?  You'd  better  have.  Tou'll  do  time  in 
a  prowl  car.  It'll  be  a  thrUl- a- minute  when 
you  get  an  "unlcnown  trouble"  call  and  bit  a 
twck  yard  at  two  In  the  morning,  never 
knowing  who  you'll  meet  ...  a  kid  with  a 
knife  ...  a  pill-head  with  a  gun,  or  two  ejt- 
cons  with  nothing  to  lose.  And  you'll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  think.  Youll  draw  duty  in 
a  "lonely  car"  .  .  .  with  nol»dy  to  talk  to 
but  your  radio.  Four  years  in  uniform  and 
youll  have  the  ability,  the  experience  and 
maybe  the  desire  to  be  a  detecUve.  If  you 
Uke  to  fly  by  the  seat  of  your  panu.  thla  la 
where  you  belong.  For  every  crime  that's 
committed,  you've  got  three  million  suspecU 
to  choose  from.  Most  of  the  time  you'll  have 
few  facts  and  a  lot  of  bunches.  You'U  run 
down  leads  that  dead-end  on  you.  Toull 
vork  all-night  stakeouts  that  could  la«t  a 
week.  You'll  do  leg  work  until  you're  sure 
you've  talked  to  everybody  in  GailfornLa  .  .  . 
people  who  saw  it  happen,  but  really  didn't. 
People  who  Insist  they  did  It.  but  reailT 
didn't.  People  who  don't  remember,  those 
wbo  try  to  forget.  Those  who  tell  the  truth, 
those  who  lie.  Tou'll  run  the  files  until  your 
eys  ache.    And  paperwork  .  .  ■  you'll  fill  out 
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'"'^^  .     . .,..«  1-  .k^nxf  from  on«  HOUM 


A  810  \^M  ^^^  cJi«ii«»<  tnm  one  Boom 

Sr';;:r;rujr2i.fiurw?A.^u  S«^-«!ssra.r^.^  :^^i^j^r.sr^';^°^-^*'r 


«€ird«  U   ?our    UfetlnM!   to  •toct  ^   HOW. 
tS?5  learJ  to  IIT.  with  toubt.  ««l.tj.  frm-  ■ 

«*>>.«.  th»n  helo  TOD".  Etorwlo.  Mone.  ekm- 

rJtfBle.  Attorn«T.  tMtllyUW  In  court.  d.t»« 
rJJin.w.     pro«cutlng     .ttorneyi.     JudgM. 

b,  Mppy  wlUi  tM  outcome.  But  UiMM 
^^i:  Thw.  ar.  over  Sv.  thouMoa  m«. 
m  thU  city  .bo  kDoi.  that  being  »!»"«: 
'.L^  U  .n  endl«-.  Hinorle-.  th.nW«  Job 
^  mu.t  be  done.  1  know  It.  I»o.  And  fm 
asmned  (lad  to  be  one  oJ  them. 


S^ed  Uter  tb»n  U  ocloc»  n^""*"^'"  „, 
^Tabular  matter -Tbe  muiuKrlpt  of 
sptecb"  containing  tabular  »""«»""f  «^^, 

?^cToc?  p^..  «  in^r.  pubucatlon  tb.  fo.- 

prJnr  «d  idvance  .p.«:b«  «"' °°,\J:^'^:; 
Uafted  tbe  day  the  manu«:rlpt  la  ">=«'»«°  °'l; 
Sulb.  Submitted  tbe  following  day  wbenever 
Ji^irto  do  w  without  caualng  deUy  lu  the 
►""Tt.     ..__    _•    .^.    r«nilar    oroceedlnge   of 


d  catea  leao  iv^m  v  — •- — -  noma 

ing  in  r«oDd  pl««.  When  ojil  ™',^°"f 
la  in  aeaaloo  tbe  >e<id  Item  •»»»  >"  "  " 
«,lSo^rmltt«l  by  a  Memb«  ol  th.  Bou- 

'"'™.'°A...   .hal,   not   apply  to   ..t-n^n. 
withheld   becauae   of  '<""™  "^^L^S 
limitation.,  which  ihall  be  Prtn"<l,|^™^ 
atelT  following  the  laad  IMma  a.  Indicated 

ihe  ConaaBWOi..*  B»co«i>.  noc  to  B»«7?" 
printed  after  the  alM  die  adjcumment  of  tbe 

''Tl'^m.t.  ot  cort.-No  eitr.n«>u.  n«tt« 
in  exce»  of  two  page.  In  any  one  IM^c. 


r^birt^  do  «  without  cauiung  delay  In  the      »  ««~  -^^n'S,  CoNciiiaoMM.  R«x>«. 
P'-"-..°L:i!  /■SSr.a  'Z^rrS^  °J     Sri'Se^^runder  .«.e  «  P-' «  -  "- 


Congre...  Advance  .peeche.  Uiall  be  Kt  In 
toe  rS^.»  .tyl.  of  type,  and  not  mote  than 
ux  liS^ot  prif.  may  be  tumlahed  to  Mem- 

TJ'o'Sr.-o^^t.n^eld  re™r*,.-If  man 


may  be  prinvea  i"  ►"«'  v~.--. 

by  i  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend hi.  remark,  unlea.  tbe  manuacrlpt  U 
"c^panled  by  an  «Umat.  ">  wr'""* '"^ 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cMt  of 
publUhlng  the  Mme,  which  eetlmote  of  cMt 
puo.«u     B Member   when 


— ^— ^—                             ber.  without  Charge.              ,_„t.      t,  mm-  oublUhlng  the  Mme,  wnicn  e.i.mi«i>.  --.  ~-- 

6.  Kofolior.  0/  i£ll?>1eld  '«""'*',-"  "•"  ^^t  «  announced  by  the   Member   when 

,  ..Q  am  RnUBS  FOB  PTOUCATION  OP     ^^pt  or  proof,  have  not  been  "t^*"  '°  °°X  ,"„  i.  r,qu.«ed:  but  thU  rule  .hall 

IJlWa^D  BTOraro*    „    Bj-cORD               ^V  oibllcatlon  In  the  proc«>dlng.   the  »ucb  leave  «  "^t               ,^„    ^„„.    uie- 


'^^cS^iSSSSK-OTSk-CORD 

Con  o»  Uw.  o»  ram  Cmiiki  Si.txb 

TTiu  44.  SKCTtol.   IBl.  C<"«="f:°^ 
„^;  a.aaKO»««.jrrTXX^co_«™«; 


uKinpt  or  proof,  have  not  oe.u  ">""—■-  -^  ,^,,  u  requeated:  but  thU  rule  .hall 
^  for  pibllcatlon  In  the  P"<=«^^..2;  not  a^Iy  M  excerpU  from  tetter.,  tele- 
pibUc   Printer   will   Inaert  the   word.     Mr.      not    appiy  ^    ,  _   „C_«^t^   In  connection 


Sn^*^--^."oint  bonunlt«»  on 
^tlng  dutU  Save  control  <>'  «^'  " 
jS^nt  and  «yle  of  the  Comojm- 
SSJlTRicoin.  and  while  providing  that 
r,  Situ^."«tantlally  a  "'«""'!: 
irt  "proceeding,  .hall  taM  •"  ne^»d 
E?on  for  the  reduction  of  nnnec««rr 
SSt  and  shall  provide  tor  the  pubUca- 
S^of  an  indei  of  the  Co>.o.«Mo««, 
^^'  i^montwy  during  the  «*om 

'■"^^ni'^^'x.^H-  18«.  B.«;  "^^n^ 

-ram.,  or  lUurtratlon.  may  be  ln»««d '° 
SeBicoB)  without  the  approval  of  the 
^•JSinmlttee  on  ^n»n^_,','"»»'  "• 
1936,  c.  630,  12.  4»  Stat.   1546.) 


addreMed  the  Senate  (Boum  orCom 

nuttee).     Hhi  «"»'"  ^^'cSSS' ««   »^ 
in   the   Appendu,"   and   proceed   wltn   ine 


S^'ma'-'JarucT-Tr^nUrin  conn^t.on 
Suh  a  reeech  delivered  In  the  courM  ot  de- 
StS  or  Communication,  from  StaW  legU- 
Ut^  ilSrSS.  or  article,  by  the  President 
irrt^.'lemb™  Of  hi.  cabinet    the  V^. 


"TT'irTy^y    Hmif.-Th.   PubUc  ^UlUr     "^.S^^.^V-.-^^-^^Tf  Songreei.    For  the 


t^^^°lr^.  o^ex^nalon  of-l^^ 
SSoh  haa  been  withheld  for  a  P"''"^  "" 
l^t  30  calendar  day.  from  the  date  when 
ItTMStlntwaa  aulhoriiod:  Provided,  That 
Lt  i?il!«Wtlon  of  each  »»lon  ot  CongreM 
t^."^m.^C  herein  ax«.  .hall  «  »  j^^' 
unleM  otherwlMl  ordered  by  the  committee, 
a   Correction,  —the  permanent  Bacoaii  1. 
mide^^orprmtlng  SS^lndlng  SO^y. 
ffier  MCh  daUy  publication  1.  Uaued;  there- 
Y^T^tijL  muat  b.  «nt  to  ^e  Pub- 
IK  Prmter  within  that  time.  Prot'«l«i,  That 
uTCn  the  nnal  ad)oumment  of  each  waalon 
of*1S.ngra.  the  tine  limit  .haU  be  10  day. 
^ST^erwlM  ordered  "y  the  comml  tt« . 
^oWded  t^'ther.  That  no  Member  ot  Con- 
gJSr.b«U  be  entitled  to  make  more  to^ 
S^revUlon.    An,  revUlon  .hall  con.l.t  only 
orco7r«:tlon.  ot  the  original  copy  »nd  tf^  1 
not   include    deletion,   of   correct    material, 
.ubrtltutlon.  tor  correct  materUl.  or  addl- 
tlona  of  new  Mbject  matter. 

th'ec?.'c^'i>".rB;?ort"h.-?5StS 

^wh"e^rid-re°^.?^"ifnTh^-"^^-S 
el^'*Bou?lu-_granted.»v.u>p^nt,l, 


'.ss  to.ro;:  p-iijd,  That^^' f-;j-j5 1  ':^TZt  s^Ti^i^^^'"^  bo^-  <"  • 


the  Bicow.  ah.ll  P™"Vh.  Public  Printer 
S:^ir^^*'"or^  ^"'m'-t  prc-uc. 
"?  CVr ::j.et^"^.uc  printer  .haU 

?,«  «  S^l^d  b,  the  0«CU1  B'P°«"V' 
HlcoNCKWOHM.  EKOW.,  In  T^-polnt  type 
iS^d'^n  matter  Included  injh.  rem.  «or 


ot^^tt"  ^^i^o  to  the  procejd- 
^  t?e  ULe  .hall  be  pubU.hed  In  the  Ap- 
SS^  TO.  rule  .h.11  not  'PP'' " .O""": 
Uon.  which  form  part  of  a  fl««h  of  a  Mem - 
«r.  or  to  an  authorlMd  "tenalonof  hUown 
■»miirM  Proridccl.  That  no  addrea..  «peecn. 
"  mfcle  dSlvered  or  rele.«d  .ub«.quenOy 
Z  Xe'im.  die  .djouxnment  of  a  s«.on^f 


iS=d'=:n'^«TmJlud«.  in  the  remar^or     ^^^^^JTll,   ^"%^^^^  ">«  "-- 
S-a^°a"Sr  -^L^  rh'flTbe'VlStr  l^ 

S?s^it.5L°r^rcrpi:.^'JSii"s; 


;^«  of  thU  reguutlon  »ny  on.  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  part,  with  or  "'t^- 
Sut  individual  belling.,  .hall  be  contidered 
a.  a  alngle  extenrton  and  th.  two-page  rule 
"all  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Otnclal 
iwporte?.  ot  theHou«  or  Senate  «iall  return 
w  the  Member  of  the  reepectlve  Houm  any 
mauer  .mbmltted  for  th.  CoNa«a«o«»^ 
RKO.O   which   1.   in   contravention   of   thla 

""t^ffTclal  Keporfer..-The  Official  Report- 
er, of  each  HOUK  rtiall  Indicate  on  the  man.^ 
K:rlpt  and  prepare  heading.  '°' »"  "*""  " 
be  printed  m  the  Appendix,  and  .hall  make 
.ultable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  tbe  proceedlnga. 

GOVERNMKHT  FCBtlCATJONS  POR  SAtJl 

Additional  cople.  ol  0<"'™»"i»,  P"\"S; 
tlon.  are  offered  for  «1.  to  tb.  puW^c  by  the 
superintendent  of  D«™»'->»-  ?°!fi^*°l 
Priming  Office,  Waablngton.  D.C  .  20«2    at 
coet  thereof   aa  deurmlned  by   the   Public 
???nter  p^60  percent:  Provided.  That  .  dl.- 
iTunt  <rf  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  a^- 
"wed  to  autborlxed  "ootdealer.  and  quantity 
purchaMr..  but  .uch  printing  rtiaU  not  Inler- 
?ere  with  the  prompt  execuUon  of  work  for 
the    Government.     The    SoP*^"" "S*"'    °' 
S»:ument.   .hall   prewrlb.   tbe   term,   and 
condition,  under  which  he  may   authorize 
Se   riile   of   Government  publication,   by 
b^kd^^.  .nd  he  may  de.lpiate  an.  Gov- 
ernment officer  hu  agent  for  the  »ile  of  Gov- 
ernment publication,  under  .uch  regulation. 
ITSall  W  agreed  upon  by  the  Su^rlntend 
ent  of  Document,  and  the  M^  «  the  re- 
.pecuve  dep«tment.  or  ..tabllahment  of  the 
Government    lU.S.   Code,   title  44.   KC.  ^^o■ 
Supp.  3). 


10,  b).  Mclceup  0/  tite  ■•FP*™"^ -T^',,  gl 
M-ndlx  to  the  coKoaxsnoNU,  Ricoed  toall  be 
Cle  up  by  •ucce«lvel,  taking  flr.t  an  «- 

I^  that  senate  and  Houi»  «rt«n.lon.  appear 

"r,:;o'L'rnotTppT,'^Th;-pTintingofor  ^— -^-::,u^Torrh"i£u".:  -ii^i 

auction  I.  n«>eMary.  „^    ofllclal    Reporter,    of     th.     reapecuv.  ,^    Reprewntatlve..    and   Delegate. 

3    Betur,   or   man«cH,f.-Wh«i   ™mu-  ^^  ,S?l„cba^  their  realdence.  will  ple«« 

-^ot  1.  .ubml tted  to  Member,  for  revlrton  It     •>  , ,  „^^  houk  .hall      who  have  cnangeu^ ^^_  rv,.m^ment 

•'^P*.  -       .*  »«  *>.#.  rwivemment  Prtnt- 


CXJNGECESSIOMAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  naa,  print 
tor  «>  at  a  price  .ufficlent  to  nrtmburw  the 
l^e^K.  of  .ucb  printing,  tbe  current  Con- 
'^Z.  Dlrecto^  No  ■•" J^*"  »«  »•-/ 
STcrealt   (U.S.   code,  UUe  44,   MC,   150,   P 


^p?:.  .rbml'tted'  t^  Member,  foe  revl«on  t  "-^^^^  ^,^„  of  each  Hou«  ^U  who  ^'^^jrtr.^.  «  t"  Oovemment 
:S^;a  be  returned  to  the  Oove^mentmn-  ^^^<^„,  „«,  t„  "SJIltn' b^^'^^u^  S-.nuT^ce,  Uiat  tbeu  addre-e.  ma,  be 
,„,  Office  not  ««^,  "«°  »  \'='ri^  «-      among  '»«"  "«"'™^    *""  'S.To^  tb.     corr«:t.,  given  In  the  Bx«~. 


S5e,°S=:n.",^publl«Uo^^J^^,«-^ 
i^  on  th.  following  momlnr  and  U  all  oi 


among  their  eiteMlon..  _.,„„. 

„  m  —aloo  and  mbmlt  eitenelon.. 


Appendix 


New  Twfc  RctaU  Mcrckuti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  Theodore' R.  kupferman 

or  Nkw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednadav.  February  22.  1967 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  a 
luncheon  given  for  Member*  of  Con- 
gress from  the  SUte  of  New  York  by  the 
MetropoUUn  New  York  Retail  Mer- 
chants AMOcUUon  and  the  New  York 
SUle  CouncU  of  ReUU  Merchants  oil 
February  3.  1961.  at  the  BUtmore  Hotel 
In  my  district. 

The  luncheon  had  been  arranged  by 
CUITord  A.  AUanson,  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  RetaU 
Merchants,  who  has  long  worked  in  leg- 
Lslatlve  and  other  matters  for  the  more 
than  2,000  department  stores  and  other 
retail  esUbllshments  which  are  members 
of  the  council. 

Among  other  Members  of  Congress  in 
attendance  were:  Congressman  Abraham 
J.  MOLTCT,  Congressman  Jacob  H.  Gil- 
BiKT,  Congresswoman  Edna  P.  Kiixy, 
and  Congressman  John  M.  MnnPHY. 

Presiding  at  the  luncheon  was  Law- 
rence Lachman.  president  of  Bloomlng- 
dales  the  outstanding  department  store 
In  the  heart  of  my  district.  His  Ulk  em- 
pha-slsed  the  relationship  between  the  re- 
tailers and  the  public,  which  In  many 
ways  Is  a  relaUonshlp  similar  to  that 
between  the  legislator  and  his  constit- 
uent. . 

I  am  happy  to  bring  this  talk  to  the 

attention  of  my  colleagues : 

ComaumoNai.  Hthchbok,  Bn-TMoaa  Horn., 

PaBaoaiT  3.  1967 

DlsUnguldied  Member,  of  CongreM  from 

the  city  of  New  York:  Thl.  Is  the  first  time, 

to  my  knowledge,  that  we  of  retallmg.  the 

largeat  Induatry  of  both  the  City  and  State 

ot  New  York,  meet  a.  a  group  with  you  who 

repreMnt  u.  In  Gongrea..     O.— and  I  hasten 

to     add— .ome     eight     million     other     New 

Yorker..  ^  .     .._  _ 

The  f.ult  I.  ours.    This  year  and  In  time. 

poat  we  have  broken  bread  and  exchanged 

greetings— and  Idea.— with  the  member,  of 

the  SUte  1-egi.l.ture;   but  we  have  left  to 

naUonal    organliatlona   the   tart   of   llal«jn 

with     you     member,     ol     Oongre».     1     am 

pleamd.    and   I    know    my    coUeaguea— and 

compeUton   are    UkewlM    pleaaed— that   we 

are  correcting  thU  error  of  omlmlon. 

I  take  pleaaure  In  welcoming  you  here 
today  in  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Retail  Merchant.  AMOclatlon  and  it. 
member  store..  I  welcome  you  alKJ  on  be- 
half of  the  co-sponsor  of  this  luncheon,  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchant.. 
To  Identify  ourselvM  further,  my  name  I. 
Lawrence  Lachman.  1  am  President  of 
Bloomlngdsles  and  a  paat  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  A»oclatlon.  Eleven  .tore, 
comprlw  it.  memberehlp.  The,  are  known 
to  all  of  you.  In  alphabeUcal  order,  theM 
■torea  are:  AbercromMe  *  Pitch  Ot> .  Abra- 
ham &  Strau..  B.  Altman  ft  Co..  B    Geru 


Inc..  Olmbrl  Brother..  Lord  ft  '^^J 
Mac,'.— New  York.  MarUn'..  Saka  Fifth 
Avenue.  Stem  Brother*. 

AU  of  theM  .tore,  are  weU  repreaented  at 
thl.  luncheon.  All  of  u.  alK>  work  with 
the  great  number  ot  the  city's  retail  trade 
organization.,  chamber,  ot  commerce  and 
other  trade  and  civic  groups  on  matter,  of 
mutual  concern  1  .bould  add  that  our 
eleven  store,  are  also  represented  on  the 
Board,  ot  quite  a  number  of  iheM  organlsa- 

The  New  York  SUte  Council  of  Retail  Mer- 
chanu  represenu  more  than  two  tbouund 
department  store,  and  other  retail  eaUbllril- 
menu  It  1.  most  ably  represented  here 
uday  by  It.  dynamic  and  UreleM  Executive 
Director.  CUB  AllanMn.  who  1  am  .ure  need, 
no  introducuon  to  tbe  members  ol  CongreM 
troni  the  Empire  SUte  You  wUl  be  hearing 
from  CHIT  today— here— m  a  matwr  of  mln- 
ute&  - 

I  propose  to  spend  my  aUotted  ten  mmutc. 
to  talk  with  you  not  about  Bich  vital  matter. 
M  Viet  Nam  or  the  Budget,  or  even  Uxe«. 
There  are  two  subject,  that  I  will  mention. 
I  think  we're  on  your  ilde  In  respect  to  both 
sublecU.     I  hope  youTe  on  our  ride. 

The  Urst  mibject  1.  Job..  The  Moond  la 
yotir  darling  and  ours — tbe  consumer. 

We  in  retailing  are  for  creating  more  Job*. 
In  New  York  City,  there  are  some  433  thou- 
sand employee,  in  retail  trade.  The  de- 
partment .tores  employ  62  thousand  of  this 
number— not  counting  MMonal  help— and 
the  eleven  member  .tores  of  our  AMOcletlon 
account  for  33  thousand  ot  the  52  thouMnd. 
More  Jobs  are  the  Number  One  priority  m 
this  city.  We  want  to  manufacture  more 
lob.  We  manufacture  Jobs  when  we  succeed 
in  making  a  Mile  at  a  proSt^Job.  not  oiUy 
m  otu-  own  .tore.,  but  extending  alw  to  the 
factories  which  manufacture  the  product. 
we  ttO:  to  the  producers  of  r.w  .nd  Inter- 
medlaM  material,  which  go  into  Iheee  prod- 
ucu;  to  the  uanaporUtlon  Indualrlee  that, 
through  ua,  carry  the  product,  to  tbe  mar- 
ketplace' to  the  banking  and  Insurance  peo- 
ple, the  advertlalng  people,  the  roedU  of 
communications  and  the  host  of  other,  who 
have  a  hand  in  facillutlng  the  manufacture 
and  dlsulbuuon  of  the  product,  we  Mill 

And  now  to  the  consumer  We  think  we 
know  something  about  her — and  him.  After 
all  we've  been  deaung  with  him  and  with 
her  for  a  long  time  Six  of  our  eleven  store, 
have    welcomed    the    consumer    and    Rrved 

hir and    him— for    more    than    a   century. 

Tbe  other  live  have  been  in  bu.lne«  for  more 
than  a  half  a  century  each.  1  couldn't  begin 
to  eatlmate  the  bUUona  upon  bullon.  Tit 
cuaUxner  tranMcUon.  which  these  eleven 
store,  have  recorded  over  the  year  ...  the 
bUllon.  upon  blUlon.  of  time,  tbat  coo- 
.umer.  have  given  theae  stores  their  cuatom 
uid    their    eonlldence — their    vote.    If    yo" 

""AMClate  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holme, 
defined  good  will  aa  the  mcllnaOon  to  return 
to  the  place  where  you  have  been  weU  treat- 
ed On  the  baals  of  this  aetlnltlon  the  store. 
In  wboM  behalf  I  speak  to  you  today  have 
customer  good  wUl.  And  theyTe  earned  It. 
They're  earned  It  by  a  policy  which  r™ 
have  heard  eipreMed  or  seen  In  print, 
hundred,  of  time..  It's  .imple:  Tbe  cu.- 
tomer  1.  alway.  right.  We're  earned  cu.- 
tomer  good  win  by  living  up  to  the  promlM 
of  that  policy.  We've  earned  customer  good 
will  by  treating  the  customer  fairly.  We've 
earned  good  wlU  by  giving  value.  WeTe 
earned   good  will   by   making   reUiimg   an 


exdUng  adventure,  b,  bringing  to  our  cua- 
tomer.  the  bert  tHat  the  United  SUtM  and 
tb*  world  have  to  oBer— bringing  tbe  beat 
to  them  at  prlcea  which  the  customer, 
tbought  fair.  We've  earned  cu«omer  good 
wUl  by  tough  and  everlaatlng  competition — a. 
line  an  example  of  competition  aa  there  1.  In 
our  competlUve  system. 

We  would  not  be  In  bualnen  today  If  we 
raUed  the  customer  In  any  of  the«  reepecu. 
And   when  I  My  "we"  I  mean  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  relaUera  In   tbe  City, 
tbe  SUte.  and  the  NaUon. 

Now.  please  friend.,  doo't  get  me  wrong. 
We're  human  being.,  not  angela.  W.  have 
our  charlatan,  a.  what  calling  doe.  not?  We 
can.  and  we  have,  overstepped  the  line  that 
divide,  right  from  wrong  The  very  compeU- 
tlon  that  protecu  the  coneumer  also  re- 
BUIU,  from  time  to  time,  m  practices  that 
are  detrimental  to  the  consumer',  beat  In- 
terest. Were  all  for  guldelmea.  were  tor 
rules  of  conduct,  rule,  of  fair  play  a.  between 
compeUtor..  a.  well  a.  between  retailing  and 
the  conaumer.  We  have  law.  on  the  sutule 
books— city.  aUte  and  PederaJ— that  are 
useful  In  protecting  the  con.unler. 

On  the  other  band.  I  can  aMure  you  from  a 
considerable  experience,  and  my  coUeaguea 
here  can  likewise  aMUre  you.  that  the  Amer- 
ican Conwjmer  1.  far  from  the  helplCM  In- 
dlvldu.1  which  some  In  our  contemporary  life 
are  picturing  her — and  him. 

The  consumer  is  no  more  helpless  than  the 
voter.  And  you  know  how  helpless  the  voteta 
are  not! 

We  In  reulling  need  the  coniumer's  vote — 
not  once  a  year,  or  every  two  year.,  four  year, 
or  six  year.,  or  even  fourteen  year.  a.  In  the 
caM  of  Bute  Supreme  Court  Judge*.  We  need 
vote.— recorded  on  a  cadi  reglaur.  ot  In  a 
charge  account — every  mmute  of  every  day 
our  doors  are  open  lor  buslne».  With  us. 
It's  a  contlnoona  election  prx>ce«. 

We  did  not  invite  you  here  to  urge  you  to 
vote  for  thU  and  thl.  measure,  or  to  vote 
against  thU  or  that  leglaUUve  proposal.  But 
I  do  Rsk  your  leave  to  make  a  tew  observa- 
tions which  may  be  appropriate  for  your 
conalderaUon  of  legislative  proposals  In  the 
months  ahead. 

THe  Wew  York  rtmc.  carrlea  a  quote  a 
few  week,  ago  which  ran  nke  this:  "Ood 
blea.  the  conaumer.  He  never  had  more, 
defenden  and  .ullered  more."  The  author 
of  that  quou  U  Bdwald  P.  Larkln.  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission. 

I  think  you  of  the  SOth  CongrsM  can 
serve  the  consxmier  and  reUlllng  very  well 
by  examimng  In  that  .pint  legl.Utlve  pro- 
posal,  atfectlng   the   consumer. 

There  are  area,  of  need  for  action  by  the 
Federal  government  that  affect  the  welfare 
of  our  naUon's  cltle.  and  particularly  ot  our 
own  city.  We  have  our  social  problem,  in 
New  York  City,  aa  who  know,  better  than 
you  who  represent  u.  In  Congre»  We  have 
our  cultural  problema.  But  they  are  not  our 
problem,  alone.  They  are  alK)  problema  ol 
the  Federal  government  Why?  Money  « 
one  reaMO.  Tbe  Federal  Oovemraent  an- 
nually recelvea  billion.  In  tax  revenuea  from 
the  people  who  Uve  and  or  work  In  the  aty 
and  from  the  bualncs.  enterprise,  locateid 
here. 

Xf  we  are  to  eontrlbuu  even  more  to  tbe 
Federal  and  SUt*  and  Oty  lax  revenuea.  we 
need  to  leveiM  the  proceM  of  deterloraoon 
ol  our  great  city.  And  we  require  the  help 
of  the  Federal  government.  We  need  urban 
renewal.  We  need  better,  and  more,  maa 
transit.    We  need  help  In  carrying  the  great 
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wtUu*  itML     We  need  MilelMlce  In  cre»t 
ini  the  new  and  more  •p«rkllng  »nd  gieet- 
•r   Hew  Tort— UUe   giMt   "^T   wbOM   well- 
b«lns  le  viUi  to  the  national  Intereat. 

In  nt«p«r»Uon  loc  thU  luncheon  I  did  a 
bit  o*  homework  by  way  ol  reading  your 
blographlea  In  the  Congrfaslonal  Directory. 
ImJ  I  and  that  moet  ot  the  menjbere  of  our 
Con«reaelonaI  delegatloo  are  lawyera.  Thla 
u  ^  cour»e>  underatandable.  There  are  a 
lew  otbera.  One  hM  a  inaatera  degree  in 
economlca.  In  addition  to  hU  LL  B.  Ano*;n" 
majored  In  economlca  in  college.  A  thua 
received  a  B  3  In  engineering  at  Weet  Point. 
A  (ourth  WB«  a  apeclal  eorreepondent  for  a 
New  York  newjpaper.  But  none,  eo  far  aa  I 
could  eee.  hae  made  a  career  In  retaUlng. 

You  are  going  to  be  aaltrd  to  conalder  nu- 
meroua  leglalaUve  proposals  affecting  con- 
aumera  and  therefore,  retailing.  Some  pro- 
ooeaU  oonaldered  In  prevloua  Congreaaee  are 
iptto  be  revived  In  one  form  or  another. 
New  onea  will  aurely  be  a  part  of  the  flileen 
thouaaod  or  ao  bllli  that  will  be  dropped  Into 
the  Oongre«ilonal  hopper  In  19117  and  1968. 

Tour  hoata  h«re  today  have  made  re- 
taUlng their  lUework.  We  thlnlc  we  tnow 
KjmeUilng  about  the  builnoea  and  how  It 
can  be  made  to  wort  weU.  We  think  we  know 
•omethlng  about  the  oonaumer.  Since  our 
intereetj  muat  be  mutual,  we  offer  our  lerv- 
lco»  and  thc«e  of  our  apeclallata,  to  conault 
with  you  on  matter*  within  our  apeclal  ex- 
perience and  competence.  Pleaae  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  ua.  Well  give  you  the 
facta  aa  w*  undeiatand  them,  and  our  beat 
Judgment. 

Thank  you  very  much,  dlatlngulahed  mem- 
bera  of  the  New  York  City  Oongteaatonal  del- 
sgauoo.  We  have  gotten  to  meet  you  per- 
sonally. I  hope  thla  luncheon  advancea  mu- 
tual undcratanding. 


Meaace  of  OT«rprotecti«« 

i:XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  aaxaMBaa 

IN  THI  HOnat  or  SaPHESENTATIVES 

Weanetday,  February  22, 19S7 


Mr.  GATHIN03.  ItT.  Speaker,  the 
Forrest  City,  Ark..  Times  Herald  of 
PebniaiT  n,  carried  a  most  provocative 
editorial  entlUed  "Menace  of  Overpro- 
tectlon."  This  editorial  waa  written  by 
PUbUaherr  Bonner  McCoUiun  and  depict* 
the  dangers  of  UBe  enactment  of  mulU- 
pllcmea  of  laws,  and  as  a  result  making  • 
big  government  even  bigger.  As  Mr.  Mc- 
Collum  terms  It.  "a  proliferation  of  re- 
strictive laws  that  are  becoming  much 
more  of  a  menace  than  the  prolifera- 
tion of  package  slzea  and  weights." 

When  hearings  were  held  on  tnith- 
In-paekaglng  legislation  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce last  year  It  was  my  privilege  to 
testify  In  opposition  to  the  legislation  as 
contained  In  hills  then  being  considered 
by  that  committee.  The  committee  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  House  an  In- 
nocuous bUl  which  the  House  approved 
and  was  subsequently  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate.  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  for  strllcing  out  the  more 
objectlooabla  features  of  the  original 
draft  ot  the  teglslaUon.     The  Federal 


Trade  Commission  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  have  adequate  au- 
thority under  existing  laws  to  protect 
fuU  well  the  Interests  of  the  con«umlng 
public.  The  original  trulh-ln-packaglng 
bill  is  a  search  for  an  excuse  to  deprive 
people  of  freedom  of  choice.  It  would 
have  placed  additional  hardships  and 
harassments  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  food  Industry. 

On  Saturdays  I  do  the  grocery  buying 
at  my  house.    It  Is  relaxing  and  a  real 
pleasure  for  me.     I  get  enjoyment  out 
of  spending  money  anyhow.     I  do  not 
recall  an  instance  In  many  years  of  buy- 
ing groceries  where  I  was  misled  by  a 
label  upon  the  package.    The  label  clear- 
ly depicts  what  the  package  contains. 
The  net  weight  can  be  found  on  the  label 
even  though  it  may  be  on  the  back  of 
It  In  some  Instance.    It  Is  not  at  all  ob- 
jectionable to  me  to  And  "«  cents  off" 
written  across  a  can  or  Jar  In  a  store. 
There  Is  no  deception  because  It  means 
that  the  price  has  been  reduced  by  « 
cents    from    the   regular   price.     Many 
times   that   Is   the  case  In  the   Intro- 
duction of  a  new  brand,  such  as  In- 
stant coffee,  or  the  like.    I  know  what 
to  expect  from  the  name  "Llbby."  "H.  J. 
Heinz,"      "Campbell."      and      "Maxwell 
House."     Those  names  mean  a  lot  to 
me.     The  companies  that  sell  the  par- 
ticular product  jealously  guard  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  or  other  items  contained 
In  the  package.    Their  reputation  is  at 
stake.     They  are  engaged  In  a  highly 
competitive  business  and  seek  to  estab- 
lish goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  buy- 
ing public. 

Mr.  McCollum's  editorial  Is  a  thought- 
provoking,  forceful,  and  timely  article 
on  the  so-called  truth-in-packagIng  Is- 
sue and  It  Is  Incorporated  below  in  Its 
entirety: 

HXHACS  or  OvlKPKOTBCTtON 

Strenuous  efforta  were  eaerted  In  the  last 
CongraM  to  piish  through  the  so-called 
truth-ln-packaglng  leglalaUon.  Many  of  tha 
objectionable  featurea  of  the  legislation  were 
modified  In  the  doelng  daya  of  Oongresa, 
much  to  the  dlaaatlafactlon  of  Its  aponaora. 
who  had  hoped  to  Impoae  far-reaching  new 
controla  on  the  distribution  syatem. 

Suppcrlara  aC  truth-ln-packaglng  lawa  feel 
there  are  too  many  different  sizes  and  welghta 
of  packagea.  The  Inference  la  that  conaum- 
era  are  Incompetent  to  chooee  for  themaelvoa. 
In  the  free  market,  tha  Itema  that  beat  meet 
.  their  needa.  In  abort,  the  regulators  and  the 
lawmakera  want  so  protect  them  from  a  pro- 
liferation of  package  sizes  and  welghta. 

This  concern  for  the  oonsumeea  la  rather 
ironical.  Nothing  U  proliferating  foster  In 
the  nation  today  than  laws  and  regulaUona. 
Between  Congreaa  and  the  stata  legUlaturea, 
thousand*  ot  new  rujea  and  reatrlctlona  ar* 
ground  out  by  leglalallv*  bodlea.  Many  are 
unenforceable,  unworkable  and  are  a  head- 
ache to  enforcement  agenclea  aa  well  aa  law- 
abiding  cltlaena. 

The  BO-caUed  fair  packaging  and  ubellng 
proposal  Is  a  good  example  of  proliferation 
of  reatnctlve  lawa  that  are  becoming  much 
more  of  a  menace  than  the  ptoUferatlon  erf 
package  alzea  and  welghta.  After  all  there 
are  already  laws  on  the  booka  to  protect  the 
conaumer  from  mlarepresenUtlon.  unaaXa  or 
ahoddy  merchandlae.  Further,  11  the  oon- 
aumer doM  not  Ilka  th*  way  a  product  la 
packaged,  he  doea  not  have  to  buy  It.  He'a 
given  no  auoh  cbolc*  when  a  new  law  goes 
on  the  statute  booka. 


The  House  WiU  B*  hifti  Witk  Powell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lows 
Q(  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22,  lie? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  strong 
Is  the  conscience  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? The  American  people  are 
awaiting  the  answer,  and  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lovrtng  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
February  19.  1967.  Issue  of  the  Tampa, 
Fla.,  Tribune: 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  the  American 
people  win  learn  thla  week  how  strong  Is 
the  conscience  of  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
Uves. 

A  nine-member  committee  (Including 
Florida's  Claude  Pepper)  which  baa  been  In- 
veatlgatlng  Powell's  conduct  will  recommend 
to  the  House  whether  the  Harlem  Congreaa- 
man  ahall  be  denied  hU  seat,  or  be  seated 
with  some  form  of  censure. 

lliere  are  amply  grounds  on  which  to  lock 
him  out. 

The  record  showa  multiple  frauda  by 
PoweU  against  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
contempt  for  Ita  laws. 

There  la  uncontradicted  evidence  of  theac 
facts: 

Powell  continued  to  carry  his  eatranged 
wife  on  hla  office  payroU,  at  SIO.SOO  a  year, 
although  aha  waa  residing  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  a  law  effecUve  In  July.  19«S.  required 
Congreaelonal  employee  to  work  either  In 
Waahlngtoo  or  In  the  Congreasmen'a  home 
aUte. 

Between  19«3  and  19U  Ur*.  Powell  did 
about  two  hours'  work  a  day.  In  translating 
Spanish-language  letter*  but  from  then  un- 
til she  was  taken  off  the  payroll  last  month 
she  did  no  work  at  all  for  her  full-time  sal- 
ary. 

In  sU  years  only  four  of  the  monthly  sal- 
ary cheeka  actually  reached  Mm.  Powell.  The 
other*  were  depoaltad  In  PoweU'a  peraonal 
account  with  a  forged  endoraement  Mra. 
Powell  said  she  never  authorized  this  prac- 

«"»  ^      ^     „ 

Although  Powell  waa  pocketing  the  checks. 
hla  19flS  tax  return  showed  he  excluded  his 
wife's  salary  from  their  Joint  Income  on  the 
ground  she  waa  a  "non-re«ldent." 

Powell  and  hi*  current  girl  friend,  Corlnne 
Huff,  who  Is  on  hU  office  payroll,  used  gov- 
ernment-bought tlcketa  to  By  from  Waah- 
ington  to  Miami  en  route  to  hla  Blmlnl  hide- 
away at  leaat  10  times  In  igOS  and  t9ee. 
Other  peraona  with  no  oOclal  position.  In- 
cluding Powell's  son,  used  ak-Une  tickets  pur- 
chaaed  by  Powell's  atafl  with  government 
funda.  No  government  purpose  waa  served 
by  theae  trlpa. 

Although  Powell  was  Invited  to  teaUfy  be- 
fore the  committee,  he  refused  to  answer 
any  queaUona  except  thoae  concerning  hie 
age.  cltlzenahlp  and  place  at  residence.  He 
and  hla  seven  lawyers  contend  that  under  the 
ConsOtuUon  the  House  can  Judge  only  hU 
legal,  not  his  moral,  qualifications. 

He  thus  showed  aa  UWJe  respect  for  the 
Congresalonal  cxxnmlttae  aa  he  haa  exhibited 
toward  the  New  York  courts  In  lltlgaUon  over 
a  dofamaHon  suit  s«alnat  him.  Judges  have 
died  him  for  oootempt  four  times  and  he 
faoea  a  Jail  term  If  he  show*  bis  face  In  hla 
own  dlatrlct. 

PoweU'a  oours*  of  conduct  certainly  oon- 
aUtutes  the  -dlaorderly  bahavkjt"  for  which 
the  House  1*  empuwered  by  Hi*  OonvtltuUoa 
to  punlah  or  expal  a  memlMr. 


WaahlngloB  r»pocta  say  moat  "h^'«»  "J 
the  InvartJgatlng  committee  are  r«!o<:'^ 
to  recommend  that  PoweU  be  barred  fran 
ie^ST^hey  fear  Protracted  Utlg.U<m 
over  the  Issue,  and  are  fairly  certain  that 
Powell's  Barlem  consUtuenta  wUl  promptly 
tend  him  back  If  an  elecOon  Is  held  for  hla 
vacant  seat  Then  the  House  would  have 
to  deal  with  the  oontroveray  all  over  a^. 
There  Is  another  factor  we're  afraid  oon- 
trlbutaa  to  the  reUictanoe  to  kick  Powell  out. 
That  Is  the  potential  reacUon  from  Negro 
voter.  aci«.  the  nauon.  R^P""'',^^' r?° 
voted  solidly  against  seating  PoweU  Pending 
an  investigation,  are  said  to  ^ J"""!;^? 
some  uneaslnea  about  how  their  stand  nU^t 
affect  the  party  In  the  Presidential  el^aon^ 
The  DemocraUc  leadership  plainly  doesnt 
want  to  JeopartUae  Its  hold  on  the  Negro  vote 
by  taking  a  tough  attitude  toward  Powell. 

All  the  evidence  Indicates  that  PoweU  Is 
no  h«ro  to  the  mass  of  Negroes.  Demonstro- 
naam  called  In  his  behalf  have  generally 
OOPPMI:  efforts  to  array  dvU  rights  leaders 
Ii^AT  behind  htoi  have  thus  far  tailed. 

But  whether  PoweU  can  away  crucial  blocs 
ot  voter,  next  year  Is,  of  course,  «o«^J  «- 
relevant  to  the  Issue  before  the  Investigating 
committee  and  the  Houae. 
ThequeatlonlsaUnply  this: 
U  a  man  (of  whaWver  colon  who  has 
committed  the  act*  charged  to  PoweU  Bt  to 
help  make  the  nation's  laws? 

The  venllet  of  conscience  can  only  be  a 
vigorous  No.  American  people  wlU  Judge 
from  the  House's  action  thla  week  whether 
11  responds  to  the  voloe  of  conscience  or  that 
ot  expediency. 


TIm  bnt*  of  Crown  Hcifiits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  wxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  BOtlSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  22,  19<i7 
Mis  KEliY.    Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  those  of  us  who  reside  in  various 
parts  of  New  York  CTty  have  overheard 
visitors  to  our  city  use   the   following 
phrase.  "New  York  Is  a  great  place  to 
visit  but  I  could  never  live  there."    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Uved  In  New  York  City 
and  in  particular  the  c:rown  Heights  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn  since  1928,  when  I  mar- 
ried my  late  husband.  City  Court  Justice 
Edward  U  Kelly.     Since  his  death  In 
1942.  I  have  continued  to  live  and  rear 
my  children  there.     I  have  been  most 
fortunate  to  have  represented  this  area 
in   the   U.S.   House   of   Representatives 
since  1950.     Crown  Heights  Is  Just  one 
of  the  many  sections  of  Brooklyn,  which 
compose  the  12th  Congressional  District. 
I  was  most  happy  to  read  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1967  issue  of  the  Kehiilah  News  an 
article  entitled.  "The  Image  of  Crown 
Heights."  which  waa  written  by  Rabbi 
Manfred  Oans.     The  Kehiilah  News  Is 
published  by  the  Congregation  Machane 
Chodosh.  which  is  located  at  1032  Carroll 
Street,  Brooklyn.  NY.    In  this  day  when 
there  is  a  flight  to  the  suburbs.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  read  that  the  many  residents 
of  this  area  are  proud  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.    It  Is  an  area  rich  with  culture; 
endowed  with  many  recreational  facil- 
ities, and  an  area  which  has  been  fully 
Integrated  for  many  years. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
place  In  the  Record  the  article  by  Rabbi 
Gans.  which  I  trust  will  benefit  Members 


of  Congress  and  others  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  peogle  of  Brooklyn, 

NY.: 

THX  iMAoa  or  CaowM  Hkigkts 
"There  la  nothing  permanent  except 
change-  A  njete  gUnoe  at  the  history  of 
mankind  conflrma  the  thought  Heraclltu*- 
expreaaed  3.600  years  ago.  WhUe  the  prin- 
ciple ot  change  can  be  applied  to  every  facet 
of  human  endeavor,  beginning  with  man.  to 
clvlllzaUon  In  general,  this  writing  wlahea 
to  concern  Itself  with  neighborhood  changes: 
particularly  with  Crown  Helghta. 

Boonomlc.  social  and  anthropological  fac- 
tors, all  have  Important  Impacu  on  neigh- 
borhood ehangea.  The  paaslng  of  time  U 
naturally  accompanied  by  the  aging  of  houa- 
ing  facilities  This  tact  has  an  Influencing 
effect  on  residents  whose  Improved  economic 
status  permlta  them  to  seek  more  modem 
facilities,  particularly  at  a  time,  when  the 
aupply  has  caught  up  with  the  demand.  In 
addition,  growing  families  In  need  of  larger 
apartmenu.  and  the  Inevitable  occurrence 
ot  death,  create  vacancies,  setting  Into  mo- 
tion a  chain  of  populaUon  shifts  with  a  re- 
sultant deterioration  ot  the  neighborhood 
with  each  succeeding  generation  of  realdents. 
untu  a  once-flne  -neighborhood  la  turned 
Into  a  slum.  The  cycle  U  completed  with  the 
ominous  sound  of  the  wrecking  hammer, 
heralding  the  construction  of  a  new  com- 
munity, at  which  time  the  cycle  can  begin 
anew. 

However,  m  addition  to  the  above  factora. 
a  new  and  perhaps  more  decisive  one.  haa 
been  added:  Integration!  Prejudice  and 
fear  are  bosom  friends,  and  the  nunlilcaUon 
of  the  two  1»  Irequcntly  manifested  by  a 
panicky,  masa  exodus  from  a  perfectly  beau- 
tiful and  dealrable  neighborhood.  Realdents 
thus  fleeing  may  pay  double  or  triple  the 
rents  which  they  paid  prevloualy  with  no 
guarantee,  that  the  condition  which 
prompted  their  exodus  may  or  may  not  foUow 
them  Into  their  new  community.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Judicial  and  economic  recent  devel- 
opmenu.  even  an  ostrich  wUl  have  to  admit 
that  the  concept  ot  the  'Xlly  White"  neigh- 
borhood, as  weU  aa  the  Idea  of  sweeping  the 
Negroes  neatly  under  the  rug,  are  things  of 
the  paal. 

Crown  Helghta  U  a  neighborhood,  much 
like  other  residential  areas — with  on  all  im- 
portant quatlUcation.  Crown  Helghta  la 
unique  because  It  poaaeasea  Integral  Intrinsic 
values  which  transcend  the  attributes  of 
other  neighborhoods:  Its  central  locaUon, 
Its  parks  and  cultural  facilities. 

lent  It  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  Ttacb  the 
bualiveaa  heart  of  New  York  within  twenty 
minutea?  It 'a  because  one  lives  In  Crown 
HelghUl  .,  , 

Where  can  one  find  the  moat  ijeautlful 
cherry  bloasoma,  aa  well  as  flower.  In  every 
season?     In  Crown  Heights,  of  course! 

Wtwre  can  one  enjoy  live,  free  concert*. 
Indoor  or  under  the  stara.  or  row  on  a  beauti- 
ful lake?     In  Crown  Heights,  of  oouraet 

Where  can  one  And  a  library  with  nearly 
two  million  books,  open  every  day  of  the 
week,  tM  atudenta  of  aU  agea?  In  Crown 
Helghta.  of  courael 

Where  can  children  enjoy  bicycling  or 
horseback  riding  In  a  beautiful,  aoenlc  park; 
ice  skate  or  roller  akate,  visit  the  aoo,  aee 
educational  exlilblta.  all  within  a  few  min- 
utes walking  distance?  In  CTrown  HalghU, 
of  courae! 

Wtim  the  leaders  of  Brooklyn  derided  to 
erect  a  monument  to  the  memcffy  of  Preal- 
dent  Kennedy,  they  selected  Grand  Army 
Plaxa,  the  entrance  to  Crown  Helghta,  as  the 
Ideal  location. 

With  so  many  ctiltursl  and  recreational 
facUlUea  to  offer.  Crown  Belghu,  clearly,  te 
more  than  a  neighborhood — tt  U  an  tvitftfu- 
tion!  The  Image  of  Crown  HeighU,  reflect- 
ing at  all  times  tiie  poauive  attributet  thla 
Institution  offers,  will  result  In  an  Inevitable 
and  Inexorable  change — for  the  betterl 

Rabbi  Manrus  Oshb. 
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SfitiB 

EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 

or 

HON.  ELiaO  DE  LA  GARZA 

or  xxxAS 

IN  THE  HOireX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  22.  '**' 
Mr  DE  Li  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
on  our  first  President's  birthday.  I  have 
introduced  a  proposal  which  would 
abolish  the  electoral  college  system  of 
electing  the  Preddent  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes.  It  would, 
however,  retain  the  electoral  vote. 

In  creating  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, the  authors  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  each  Stale  should  choose  its 
most  disUnguished  clUzens  aS  electors. 
Once  the  electors  had  been  selected,  by  . 
whatever  means  the  State  legislature  de- 
sired, it  was  expected  that  they  would 
deliberate  and  vote  as  Individuals  in 
choosing  the  Preddent. 

With  the  emergence  of  strong  political 
parties,  it  early  deveiloped  that  electors 
were  chosen  to  represent  the  parties. 
Designation  as  a  candidate  for  elector 
by  the  party  leaderiship  was  given  as  an 
honor  to  those  who  had  served  the  party 
well.  From  1800.  independent  voting  ta 
electors  almost  disappeared,  In  the  few 
cases  where  electors  have  not  voted  for 
their  party's  nominee,  they  have  nor- 
mally given  advance  warning  to  the  vot- 
ers  as  did  the  Bull  Moose  Republicans 

in  South  DakoU  In  1912  and  the  States' 
Right5  Democrats  In  certain  Southern 
Slates  in  1948. 

In  response  to  pressure  in  favor  of  pop- 
ular control,  the  practice  quickly  de- 
veloped in  the  several  States  of  choosing 
electors  by  popular  vote  Until  1800. 
most  SUte  legislatures  retained  the  func- 
tion lor  themselves,  but  by  1804  the  ma- 
jority had  provided  for  direct  popular 
e'ectlon.  Bv  1832.  direct  election  was 
the  rule  in  aU  States  except  South  Caro- 
lina, which  made  the  change  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  newly  admitted 
State  of  Colorado  In  1868  and  the  recon- 
structed State  of  Florida  in  1876,  elec- 
tors were  appointed  by  the  legislature 
Subject  to  certain  constitutional  limits, 
the  Stetes  retain  the  right  to  say  who  is 
authorized  to  vote  in  these  direct  elec- 
tions. ,     . 

The  practice  of  giving  all  the  electors 
to  the  party  which  wins  the  most  votes 
in  the  States— that  Is.  the  "general 
ticket"  system— is  also  a  product  of  the 
early  iBOO's.  At  flrst.  most  popular 
election  States  provided  that  electors 
should  be  chosen  In  districts  similar  to 
congressional  districts.  Under  this  sys- 
tem different  districU  were  able  to  re- 
turn electors  represenUng  different 
parties.  Dominant  parties  in  State  leg- 
islatures soon  realised,  however,  that 
they  could  furnish  more  electoral  votes 
for  their  candidate — and  prevent  mifior- 
Ity  parties  from  getting  any  votes — if  the 
party  with  the  most  votes  in  the  State 
won  all  the  electors. 

From  the  start,  the  method  of  eleetuig 
the  President  has  been  a  subject  of  de- 
bate and  discussion.  At  the  Constitu- 
tional ConvenUon,  a  few  key  members, 
including  Madison,  Franklin,  and  Gouv- 
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erneur  Morris,  favored  direct  pwular 
elecUon.  Others  would  have  prelerred  to 
see  the  President  elected  by  Congre«  or 
by  State  Governors.  One  of  the  main 
argumento  for  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem was  that  through  the  provisions  for 
at  least  three  electors  regardless  of  popu- 
laUon.  It  gave  small  States  some  Pro^- 
Uon  against  domination  by  large  States. 
It  was  felt  that  If  we  were  to  PresCTve 
our  federal  system  of  government,  tms 
was  an  Important  consideration  and  this 
argument  may  have  gone  far  In  swaying 
the  Convention.  Another  Important  ar- 
gument was  that  It  placed  the  choice  of 
President  In  the  hands  of  persons  pre- 
sumably able,  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
at  that  Ume  were  not,  to  become  ac- 
quainted personally  with  the  various 
presidential  candidates.  ,   ^    , 

Bearing  all  these  factors  in  mind,  I 
have  introduced  a  proposal  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college  but  retain  the  electoral 
vote  My  proposal  would  provide  that 
the  electoral  vote  in  each  State  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  pi;Mldentlal  candidates 
In  accordance  with  Uie  number  of  popu- 
lar votes  they  receive,  so  that  each  can- 
didate who  receives  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  wUl  not  receive  the  SUte  s 
entire  electoral  vote  as  he  would  under 
the  present  system. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  proposal  -would 
abolish  the  electoral  coUege,  but  would 
retain  the  electoral  vote.  In  each  State, 
the  electoral  vote  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  presldenUal  candidates  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  popular 
votes  they  receive,  rather  than  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  wlnner-Uke-all  sys- 
tem which  we  have  at  present.  The  can- 
didate with  the  most  electoral  votes 
throughout  the  Nation  would  be  elected 
President  If  he  received  a  certain  per- 
centage—usually 40— of  the  total  elec- 
toral vote.  In  case  no  person  received 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  total  electoral 
votes  the  Senate  and  House  sitting 
jointly  would  choose  the  President  from 
the  persons  having  the  two  highest  num- 
bers of  electoral  votes. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  my  belief  that  adop- 
tion of  my  proposal  would  accomplish 
the  following:  ,    ,^ 

First.  Reflect  more  accurately  the  pop- 
ular strength  of  the  various  candidates, 
and  come  closest  to  electing  a  President 
by  popular  vote  of  the  people  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  each  States 
relaUvB  electoral  strength  In  the  elecUon 
of  the  President. 

Second.  Under  most  drcumstences, 
prevent  the  elecUon  of  a  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  minority  of  the  popular  votes. 
Third  As  far  as  the  present  unequal 
weighting  of  SUtes  permits.  It  would  give 
equal  weight  to  Individual  popular  votes 
cast  In  pivotal  States  and  In  States  where 
one  party  Is  almost  certain  to  win  by  a 
wide  margin. 

Fourth.  Provide  that  acddenUl  cir- 
cumstances and  fraudulent  voting  or 
vote  counting  would  be  less  Ukely  to  de- 
feat the  choice  o«  the  people. 

Fifth  Through  eliminating  the  posi- 
tion of  presldenUal  elector.  It  would  give 
the  voters  a  more  direct  voice  than  they 
now  have  In  the  choice  of  the  Presl- 

Stath.  Strengthen  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. 


Seventh.  Tend  to  help  establish  a  more 
equitable  balance  of  power  among  the 
States  In  presidential  elections. 

Whatever  Uie  virtues  or  disadvantages 
of  leaving  the  control  of  voting  quallllM- 
tions  to  the  Stales,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  no  amendment  opening  the 
door  to  national  control  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  necessary  two-thirds  of 
the  Congress  and  Uiree-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures.  Division  of  electoral 
votes  In  proportion  to  regular  votes  would 
not  threaten  the  power  of  the  States  to 
regulate  suffrage  requirements.  It  would 
not  alter  existing  State  authority  to  de- 
termine who  may  vote. 

From  the  start,  the  method  of  electing 
the  President  has  been  a  subject  of  de- 
bate and  discussion,  as  I  have  prevlou^ 
stated  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
goth  Congress  wlU  see  fit  to  effect  this  re- 
form.   Thank  you. 


scribed  the  gift  as  "an  endorsement  of 
the  conservancy's  enduring  philosophy 
that  conservationists  and  Industry  can 
work  hand  In  hand  to  achieve  mutually 
desirable  goals,  conceived  for  the  pubUc 
benefit  "  He  called  Bethlehem's  gift  an 
impressive  manifestation  ol  Its  corporate 
good  citizenship  and  lU  continuing  ef- 
forU  to  serve  the  weU-belng  of  the  great 
Johnstown  region,  to  the  economy  of 
which  It  contributes  so  greatly." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  pubUc  spirit  dis- 
played by  WJAC  and  Bethlehem  is  an- 
other tribute  to  the  conservancy  pro- 
gram We  look  with  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  to  the  development  of  beau- 
tiful Laurel  Ridge  Park,  one  of  whose 
many  features  wUl  be  a  hiking  traU  ex- 
tending the  full  length  of  the  project.  It 
will  provide  breathtaking  adventure  for 
Pennsylvania  residents  and  other  visitors 
who  will  come  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  accesslMllty  to  this  region's  Incom- 
parable beauty. 


Gaiaiaf  Grou«a  ia  *•  PU»  To  S«Tt  a 
Moaataia  Raafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PINKSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOOSI  OF  EEPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednetday,  Febraary  22. 1»«7 
Mr  SAVLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  called  attention  to  a  na- 
tional honor  that  has  come  to  the  W«t- 
em  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  In  the 
form  of  an  award  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Foundation. 

Now  1  am  happy  to  announce  two  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  Conserv- 
ancy's plan  to  save  a  whole  mountain 
range— the  blocking  out  of  an  area  to  be 
known  as  Laurel  Ridge  State  Park,  which 
will  extend  for  57  miles  from  Johnstown 
to  Ohlopyle.  WJAC,  inc.,  which  owns 
and  operates  WJAC-radlo  and  WJAC- 
televlslon  in  Johnstown,  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp..  have  each  donated  large 
tracts  of  land  that  wlU  go  a  long  way 
toward  completing  the  project  that  will 
preMrve  lor  public  beoieflt  one  of  the 
moat  beautiful  mountain  ranges  m 
Eastern  United  States. 

In  announcing  a  gift  of  lOS  acres.  'Wal- 
ter W.  Krebs.  president  of  WJAC.  Inc.. 
praised  the  conservancy  effort  with  these 
remarks: 

WJAC  1«  ple»Md  to  JMU-Udpate  In  this 
imaginative  r«cre.Oon  and  <»f«7»"°" 
prolKt.  ThU  park,  when  completed,  will 
certalnlr  stimulate  tourUm  In  weelern 
Penniylvanla.  But.  perhap.  more  Important. 
It  will  »a»e  a  beauUful  mountain  range  lor 
the  benefit  ot  future  generation..  Our  con- 
trtbutloo  to  thU  project  la  in  keeping  with 
our  pubUo  .enrlce  reeponalblUty  to  the  people 
we  eerve  and  In  accord  with  our  Aain  to 
■ea  adeouate  recreaUon  tadlltlee  and  con- 
.ervatlon  sreaa  developed  throughout  the 
State. 

When  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  gift 
of  1 200  acres  was  armounced  several 
days'  later.  Conservancy  President 
Charles  P.  Lewis  said  that  the  acquisi- 
tion assures  the  success  of  the  Laurel 
Ridge  Park  project.  Robert  S.  Waters, 
Johnstown    Conservancy    director,    de- 


UthnaaUa  ladepeadcace  Day 

JTXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZl 

or  MlcHiGjur 
IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  MPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  22,  19S7 
Mr    NEDZI.     Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16    marked    the    49th    anniversary    of 
Uthuanla's  rebirth  of  independence 

Men  and  women  of  Uthuanlan  blood 
must  wince  when  they  observe  new  na- 
tion afUr  new  nation  being  admitted  to 
the   United   Nations   every   year"  while 
Uthuanla,  with  a  background  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  culture  and  history, 
suffers  almost  unnoticed  under  the  Rus- 
sian boot.  ,  „  w 
If  a  twinge  of  bitterness  Is  felt  t>y 
them  it  Is  understandable  when  we  look 
at  the  double  standard  of  moraUty  here 
and  abroad,  a  double  standard  which 
sees  thousands  demonstrate  against  the 
alleged  wrongdoing  of   Uie   democratic 
United  Stales  whUe  Ignoring  the  proven 
wrongdoing  of  totalitarian  communism. 
Lithuania  is  not  a  make-believe  nation. 
It  has  a  long  and  distinguished  history. 
dating  back  to  AX).  1009.     It  was  the 
first  nation  in  Eastern  Europe  to  em- 
brace Christianity. 

Admittedly,  Russian  use  of  the  tech- 
niques of  deportation,  execution,  and 
colonization  diminish  chances  of  Lithu- 
anian survival  as  a  nation  and  as  a  peo- 
ple But  Lithuania  has  emerged  from 
seemingly  hopeless  situations  In  the  past. 
During  the  120-year  Russian  occupation 
of  1795-1915,  there  were  five  Insurrec- 
tions. And  when  the  chaos  of  World 
War  I  aUowed  Lithuania  to  break  its 
chains,  its  people  formed  a  free  and  In- 
dependent government.  This  govern- 
ment lasted  22  years  untU  once  again 
Russia,  in  violation  of  treaty.  Invaded 
and  suppressed  the  nation. 

To  people  who  care,  the  plight  of 
Lithuania  is  a  stark  reminder  of  Rus- 
.sian  expansionism  and  oppression. 
Among  people  who  care,  there  Is  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  people  of  Uthuama. 


like  the  other  captive  peoples,  remain 
nationalistic. 

By  our  observance  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  we  grtve  notice  to  the 
world  of  our  awareness  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  living  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope who  were  subjugated  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  matter  how  much  men  of  good  will 
would  like  a  permanent  thaw  In  interna- 
tional relations,  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
takeover  of  Uthuarua  and  Its  neighbors 
must  continue  to  put  us  on  our  guard. 
Let  us  continue  to  pursue  world  peace, 
but  let  us  do  It  without  lUuslons. 


their  country,  then  It  Is  only  fair  and 
proper  that  we  attempt  .to  lighten  the 
emergency  travel  burdens  of  those  who 
bear  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  are  Increasmgly  compelled  to  risk 
their  lives  In  the  service  of  our  country. 


Emerf eacj  Travel  Ceapeasation  for  Miti- 
tary  SerncceieB  It  ia  American  Tradi- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MOrNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednaday.  February  22,  1967 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Commercial  Air  Transportation  for  Serv- 
ice Personnel  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  recommended  legislation 
to  provide  Oovernment-paid  transporta- 
tion for  servicemen  traveling  on  emer- 
gency or  convalescent  leave. 

Believing  that  this  legislation  is  sound 
and  In  the  public  Interest,  1  am  intro- 
ducing it  today,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
receive  early  consideration  in  view  of  the 
many  fighting  men  presently  In  Vietnam. 
Briefly,  this  legislation  would  provide 
Oovemment  payment  of  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  for  military  per- 
sonnel granted  emergency  leave  because 
of  a  family  Illness  or  death.  It  would 
also  provide  similar  Govemment-pald 
travel  for  armed  servicemen  traveling  on 
convalescent  leave  following  wounds  or  • 
illness  sustained  in  a  combat  area. 

The  travel  allowance  would  cover  rea- 
sonable costs  to  and  from  a  military  duty 
station  or  medical  treatment  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  this  leglsUOon 
stands  firmly  on  its  own  merits.  The  pay 
of  many  servicemen  is  not  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  cover  unforeseen  emergencies 
requiring  heavy  travel  expense.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  compassion  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  to  help  those  servicemen 
called  home  from  distant  places  due  to 
a  family  emergency,  such  as  the  critical 
Illness  of  a  child,  or  the  death  of  a  wife 
or  parent. 

More  than  this,  the  legislation  is  wise 
in  order  to  help  rectify  the  present  un- 
fair travel  treatment  accorded  to  mili- 
tary personnel  as  compared  to  members 
of  the  Job  Corps. 

It  has  been  reported  that  8,546  Job 
Corps  enroUees  were  flown  to  their  homes 
this  past  Christmas  at  Oovemment  ex- 
pense, and  it  cost  more  than  (1  million. 
In  1986.  it  was  similarly  reported  that 
13,602  Job  Corps  men  and  women  were 
flown  home  at  a  cost  of  some  »1.8  mil- 
lion. 

If  our  Oovemment  can  afford  this  lux- 
ury for  youngsters  not  In  the  service  of 


Federal  Hif fcway  Prograai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or    ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22,  1967 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  the  President  has  proposed  a 
cutback  in  highway  expenditures.  At 
the  outset,  this  appears  to  be  to  some 
people  a  proper  and  valid  way  to  reduce 
spending  but  further  probing  Into  the 
overall  result  of  such  a  cutback  will 
demonstrate  that  bur  highway  program 
today  is  much  too  vital  a  project  to  cur- 
tall  at  this  time. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  decision  ol 
the  President  to  curtail  the  Federal  high- 
way construction  program.  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  over  the  elTect  of  this 
cutback  in  Arkansas,  and  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  facts. 

Before  the  White  House  announce- 
ment last  year  of  a  $700  million  reduc- 
tion In  highway  construction  funds  the 
highway  department  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas had  tentatively  planned  to  ex- 
ecute a  »50  million  program  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  In  \1ew  of  the  proposed  cut- 
back it  Is  expected  that  the  reduction 
may  come  to  $25  million  in  Arkansas — 
$12 'i  mllUon  of  Federal  aid  and  $12 'j 
million  of  State  matching  funds.  The 
highway  department  has  estimated  that 
every  dollar  spent  on  highway  construc- 
tion results  in  stimulating  an  additional 
$4  In  economic  growth.  In  trying  to 
*  assess  the  adverse  economic  effect  of  the 
cutback  on  the  economy  of  Arkansas  the 
highway  department  has,  therefore,  esti- 
mated a  loss  of  $100  million. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  general  com- 
menta  of  a  group  of  Arkansas  citizens 
who  have  expressed  their  views  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  the  cutback.  Their 
i-lews  were  contained  in  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Henderson,  a  planning  and 
research  engineer  of  the  State  highway 
department,  to  Mr.  Frank  M.  Potter,  the 
genertU  manager  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobUe  Club  in  UtUe  Rock; 

The  buying  of  heavy  road  equipment  has 
practically  come  to  a  halt.  The  only  trading 
In  heavy  equipment  la  with  contractora  who 
already  have  contracts  or  who  have  email 
Joba.  auch  aa  sodding.  Most  of  the  dirt  work 
on  Arkanaaa  Blver  projects  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Practically  all  equipment  purchaaea  are 
financed;  ao  the  losa  ol  construction  con- 
tracts means  that  payments  cannot  be  made 
on  equipment  contracu.  In  many  caaee.  this 
will  force  small  contractors  out  of  business. 
The  cutback  In  Federal  funds  haa  caused 
a  layoff  of  a  great  many  equipment  opera- 
ton.  Some  of  the  operators  have  been  car- 
ried on  the  payrolls  during  the  winter 
montba  in  anticipation  of  new  conatruoUon 
work  after  the  mat  of  the  year.  Becauae  of 
the  uncertainty  u  to  when  this  work  will 


start,  the  contractors  can  no  longer  carry 
them  on  the  payrolla.  In  order  to  meet  their 
obUgaUona.  a  great  many  experienced  opera- 
tora  will  have  to  go  to  other  fields  of  em- 
ployment. 

Thus  the  situation  caused  by  the  re- 
duction in  highway  funds  is  very  grave 
In  our  State.  The  progress  of  our  Inter- 
state highway  program  has  been  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  past  lew  years,  and  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  such  a  program  should  be  con- 
sidered a  top  priority  one.  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand, therefore,  why  the  President, 
in  his  move  to  reduce  Federal  spending, 
has  decided  to  delay  the  completion  of 
one  of  the  most  vital  of  our  domestic  pro- 
grams. I  sincerely  hope  that  these  funds 
can  be  restored  so  that  the  Interstate 
highway  network  can  be  completed  on 
schedule. 


Ohio  Honors  Miss  Mary  L  Sweyer— 100 
Yean  Old 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februory  22.  19S7 
Mr.  MILLER  ol  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  coming  Friday.  February  24,  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  will  pause  to 
honor  the  100th  birthday  of  one  of  Its 
most  famous  and  gifted  citizens:  Miss 
Mary  L.  Sweyer. 

When  a  city  celebrates  its  centennial, 
parades  and  gala  parties  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  for  Mary  Sweyer,  this  Fri- 
day will  bring  a  different  ceremony — a 
quiet  gathering  of  apprecUtive  friends. 
And  it  should  be  this  way.  For  a  life 
devoted  to  painting,  music,  and  civic  In- 
terests has  left  an  Indelible  mark  on  this 
great  person. 

Mary  Sweyer  was  bom  on  February 
24,  1867,  the  youngest  of  six  children  of 
Sam  and  Anna  Catherine  Lowrie  Sweyer. 
She  was  educated  In  Hocking  County 
schools.  An  aptitude  for  music  was  first 
discovered  and  during  her  teens,  Mary 
was  a  church  organist.  But  the  brush 
and  palette  proved  to  be  her  real  love. 
Lancaster's  great  cartoonist,  Richard 
Outoault — whose  "Buster  Brown,"  "The 
Yellow  Kid, "  and  "Hogan's  Alley"  color 
cartoons  were  dally  features  in  the  New 
York  and  other  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers  realized  the  potential  of  tills  gifted 

woman  and  accepted  her  as  his  student. 
When  Outcault  moved  to  New  York,  Miss 
Sweyer  moved  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
she  became  a  student  of  Jack  Bussey, 
who  IncidentaUy  Is  still  Uvlng  In  Colum- 
bus and  is  103  years  old. 

As  the  years  passed.  Mary  Sweyer's 
reputation  as  an  artist  grew.  She  Is  now 
affectionately  known  as  "the  Grandma 
Moses  of  Lancaster."  Her  paintings  have 
been  displayed  in  galleries  across  the 
country. 

Mary  Sweyer's  life  has  spaimed  the 
years  that  have  seen  Ohio  grow  into  a 
great  State.  The  years  have  forged  a 
person  of  Immense  talent  and  wisdom. 
Her  life  has  been  one  of  giving — con- 
stantly giving  of  herself  that  life  for 
others  might  be  richer. 
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A  816  ^^^^   M.jit.i»»i» 

The  prtndptes  that  h»ve  guided  Mmt    J^tT^tt?""'^^*^'"-'"  "•"^,'  S 
to    emulate.      Indeed    riie    te    a    jreat     „^en,hip  m  rf«T  !*"•  "^  ""  nation.i 


American. 
Thank  you. 


Ge«f.  Wa.kiMt»»-Tk«  «■" 


Cwammt*  Proledioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


trie  power  »iul  «»•  plpeUn"-  TJwm  UtMr 
nrooouK  !!»••  »pp«»J:  but  .ome  oJ  tli«n  trt 
lSxi!^\,  on  two  gromdj;  th«  wotild 
greatly  ln<rr«M«  tue  »lr»lT  gl«»ntlc  fedtnJ 

do  wh.t  c»nnot  really  be  done— protect  tne 
coneumer  frcen  hU  own  folly. 

On  the  m»)or  m»tt«t»  at  credit  and  ln»e«t- 
ment,  the  ippro^h  U  oorT«:t  »nd  potentully 
helplul— luU  dUclomire.  TUeli  '»lr  •»"«- 
anM  to  any  buyer  who  hM  the  eenie  to 
beware. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


JK  THK  BOUSE  OF  KKPItESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  TehTuani  22.  J»«7 
Mr  QUILLEN.   Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  an  uncommon  man.  the  Father  oi 
our  country.  George  Washington^ 

A<  we  pay  tribute  to  our  first  Presi- 
dent I  think  it  Is  Bttlng  not  only  to  re- 
^iTthe  words  of  his  Farewell  Addr^ 
but  also  to  contemplate  the  quallUes 
which  led  to  Washington's  greatness. 
Perhaps  his  most  outstanding  asset  was 
that  he  dared  to  be  an  uncommon  man 

I  would  like  on  this  day  to  can  to  the 
attenUon  of  my  colleagues  and  aU  Amer- 
icans an  editorial  from  the  Oreenevllle. 
Tenn.  Sun  entlUed  "The  Uncommon 
Man"  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
Include  It  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Tm  tJNCOMMOM  Maw 


Back  In  l»4a.  Henry  Agard  WaUace  Mid  In 
a  .peech :  "The  century  on  which  we  are  en- 
terfnTcan  be  and  murt  be  Ih.  century  of  the 
common  man."  

That  "common  man"  phraM  wa»  n»«  a. 
commonly  a«  1.  the  •  Orcat  Society-  phrase 

'"it  Herbert  Hoover,  our  3lBt  Preeldent 
didn't  MpKlaUy  fancy  the  phraM.  and  aftM 
taking  a  look  at  the  growing  preaaurea  to- 
ward conformity  In  our  society  had  some- 
thing to  «ay  about  It.  What  he  .aid  bears 
reT>eatmg  today.  _  ^ 

^  my  opinion."  laid  Mr  Hoover,  there 
haa  been  too  much  talk  about  the  Common 
Man  It  haa  been  dinned  Into  u«  that  Bhla 
Is  the  century  of  the  Common  Man.  The 
Idea  seems  to  be  that  the  Common  Man  has 
come  Into  his  own  at  last. 

■Thus  we  are  in  danger  of  developing  a 
cult  of  the  common  Man.  which  meana  a 
cult  of  mediocrity  But  there  Is  at  least  one 
hopeful  sign:  I  have  never  been  able  to  Bnd 
out  who  this  Common  Man  Is  In  fact,  mort 
Americana,  and  especlaUy  women.  wUl  get 
mad  and  Bght  II  you  try  calling  them 
common.  ^  .w  . 

-Thla  la  hopeful  because  It  shows  that 
most  people  are  holding  f»»t  to  an  esaentlal 
tact  in  American  life.  We  believe  In  equal 
opportunity  for  aU.  but  we  know  that  thla 
Includei  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  leader- 
ship— m  other  worda.  to  be  uncommon. 

-Let  i»  remember  that  the  great  human 
advances  have  not  been  brought  about  by 
mediocre  men  and  women.  They  were 
brought  about  by  distinctly  uncommon  peo- 
ple with  vital  sparka  of  leadership.  Many  of 
our  great  leaders  were.  It  la  true,  of  humble 
origin,  but  that  alone  waa  not  their 
greatness. 

■It  U  a  curloua  fact  that  when  you  get  sick 
you  want  an  uncommon  doctor;  If  your  car 
breaks  down  you  want  an  uncommonly  good 
mechanic:  when  you  get  into  war  you  want 
dreadfully  an  unconunon  admiral  and  an 
uncommon  general. 

"I  have  never  met  a  father  and  mother  who 
did  not  want  their  ehUdren  to  grow  up  to  be 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    rkMHSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBI8EMTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  Februarn  22.  1917 
Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Soeaker,  In  his  message  on  consumer 
piJotecUon.  President  Johnson  ProPMf 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  step  be- 
tween the  unwary  buyer  and  the  un- 
scrupulous seller. 

I  believe  mUUons  of  Americans  wo^d 
welcome  this  kind  of  legislation  We 
have  long  been  telUng  the  buyer  to  be- 
ware. Now  we  have  an -opportunity  to 
help  him  be  wary. 

To  the  Philadelphia  Evening  BuUeUn. 
the  message  Is  far  'rom  another  "vote- 
getting  assurance  that  *lg  Brother  will 
guarantee  a  fair  deal  to  one  and  all. 

The  editorial  writer  notes  that  the 
strong  arm  of  Federal  law  would  be 
thrust  into  areas  such  as  consumer  credit 
and  Investments  to  provide  the  buyer 
with  fair  assistance.  He  recognizes  that 
the  proposed  laws  would  be  against  the 
thle^'ing  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
of  honesty.  And  we  all  know  there  are 
enough  exceptions  to  warrant  It. 

Slmilariy.  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
observes  that  no  law  can  protect  c«i- 
sumers  from  theh-  own  foolishness.  But 
in  the  words  of  the  newspaper,  they  have 
a  right  to  be  accurately  Informed  on  cost, 
quality  and  safety. 

I  ask  that  these  perceptive  editorials 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Rxcoid: 
I  Prom  the  Evening  Bulletin.  Peb.  18.  1M1I 
HZI.PINC  TKi  Buria  B»  Waar 
Protecting  the  conaumer  Is  an  old  and 
alluring  political  gambit.  Preald.nt  John- 
son's njeclal  message  to  Congrna  m  this 
field  cannot,  however,  be  dlsmlsaed  as  mere  y 
another  vote-getting  saaurance  that  Big 
Brother  will  guarantee  a  fair  deal  to  one  and 


all 


it  la  more  than  that  because  of  at  leaat 
two  fields  into  which  Mr.  Johnson  would 
thrust  the  strong  arm  ot  federal  law.  These 
are  consumer  credit,  and  such  mvastmenta 
as  interatale  land  sales,  pension  funda,  and 
mutual  funds. 

These  are  all  very  big  bualnesa.  and  In  moat 
cases  acrupuloualy  honest  bualneaaea.  But 
there  are  always  sharpers.  Concealed  charge* 
In  credit  buying  can  double  the  purchase 
price.  Shmy  color  photographs  of  a  retire- 
ment land  site  can  make  a  desert  bloom  in 
the  buyers  ImaglnaUon— and  only  there. 
Pensions  can  be  ted  back  to  a  crooked  man- 
agement and  mutual  funds  can  quite  legally 
be  rigged  against  the  small  Inveator 

It  Is  at  the  thieving  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  honesty  that  the  Johnson  mea- 
sage  is  aimed.  He  propoaea  full  dlscloaure  of 
credit  charges  and  Interstate  land  sales,  and 
SEC  regulation  of  funds. 

The  message  does  not  stop  with  these.  Mr. 
Johnson  also  would  put  the  federal  govern- 
ment more  deeply  Into  protecting  the  con- 
sumer on  medical  devices,  meat,  flammable 
fabrto'  and  be  would  add  eontrola  on  elee- 


IPTom   the   PhUadelphla  Inquirer.  Peb.    IB. 
IS«7I 
Poa  THx  PaoTKTioK  or  CoKstmsas 
All  of  us  are   In  one  way  or  another,  con- 
sumer..     The    housewife    ahopplng    In    the 
supermarket,  the  man  looking  over  the  latest 
models  in  auto,  or  TV  seta,  the  family  mak- 
ing purchasea  In  a  department  store— these 
arl  among  counOeas  examples  of  consumers 
in  acUon.    In  the  broadeat  sense,  consumers 
are  the  pubUc-at-large. 

It   15    in  effect,    the   general   pubUc   that 
President  JohnKin  was  Ulklng  about  In  hla 
special  message  to  Congress  on  protection  for 
consumers.    Many  of  his  propoaala-concern- 
ing  regulatlona  for  natural  gas  pipelines  and 
el«:tncal  power  dlstrlbuUon.  tor  example- 
are  in  the  category  of  public  Mifety  measurea 
Other  recommendations— proposing  Pederai 
standard,    for    medical    device.    »nd    X-«y 
equipment— are  safeguard,  of  public  health 
Por    consumer,    who    borrow    money— or 
make  purchases  on  credlt-the  P^"' '^ 
aueau  a  law  requiring  that  Intereat  charges 
Se  clearly  spwafled.     Reputable  bu.lnea.  e.- 
tabllahment.  and  flnanclal  InsUtuUon.  moke 
a  pracuce  of  providing  thU  Information  to 
customer,  but  there  .hould  be  elective  legal 
nrotecUon   against   the   shady,   fly-by-nlght 
SJ^^tlon.  seeking  to  saddle  the  unwary 
coSumer  with  excesMve  InWrct  rate,  and 
hidden  tees. 

In  the  past,  credit  control  bills  have  been 
relected  by  Congree^-aa  they  should  have 
been— because  of  ambiguous  wording  and 
obscure  Intent.  Credit  legislation  should  be 
designed  to  protect  consumers,  not  penalize 

them.  D— *i 

Numerous  other  propoBils  of  the  Preu- 
dent  are  deaerrtng  of  '"Ion  by  CongreM-m- 
cludlng  mea.ure.  to  curb  swindler.  In  real 
estate  offerlnga.  to  prevent  sale  of  danger- 
ously nammable  clothing  and  houaehold  arti- 
cles to  modernlM  and  Improve  meat  Inspoc- 
Uoii  rule.,  and  to  guard  agaln.t  exce-Uve 
charge.  In  the  sale  of  mutual  fund.. 

No  law  can  protect  connimer.  from  melr 
own  foolUhnes.  or  poor  Judgment  but  they 
have  a  tight  to  be  accurately  Informed  on 
matters  of  coat  and  quality  and  safety. 
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A  Commission  for  George  Wuhingtea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    ^NNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVBS 

Wednadan.  Febniary  22.  1M7 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
long  and  glorious  military  history  of  the 
United  States,  our  Nation  has  seen  fit 
to  elevate  nine  of  lis  greatest  warriors 
to  the  rank  of  General  of  the  Amy: 
Ulysses  8.  Grant,  Phillip  Sheridan,  >sni- 
llam  T.  Sherman.  John  J.  Perahmg. 
Dwisht  D.  Elsenhower,  Omar  Bradley, 
George  C.  Marshall.  Douglas  MacArthur.. 
and  HeiUT  H.  Arnold. 


I  note  and  caU  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  one  glaring  omission  from 
this  Illustrious  list,  that  of  our  first  and 
one  of  our  greatest  generals.  George 
Washington,  whose  rank  was  only  that 
of  lieutenant  general. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  It  Is  fitting  and 
proper  for  this  body  at  thla  time  to  rec- 
ognize the  great  mUltary  contribution 
made  by  the  Father  of  our  Country. 

I  wish  to  Introduce  the  following  Joint 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  post- 
humou.ily  commission  George  Washing- 
ton as  General  of  the  Army: 

ftrsolfcd  b»  the  Senate  and  Houic  0/  Bcp- 
re.ienlaHzrea  o/  the  United  States  In  Confrea 
aisemblrd.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
grcM  that  the  President  should  posthum- 
ou.ly  commlMlon  George  Washington^  for- 
merly a  lieutenant  general  In  the  nnltea 
States  Army  and  Oeneral  and  Commander- 
In-Chlet  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies, 
a.  Oeneral  of  the  Army  In  the  United  State. 

Sic.  3.  The  President  Is  hereby  authorlaed 
to  take  the  action  described  In  the  fliat  Mo- 
tion, notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law. 


Postmaster  Waoted 


ThI.  dlstrtcf.  former  Congressman  recom- 
mended a  Muscatine  man  foe  the  post- 
master'. Job  last  year,  and  we  under»»nd 
that  Mveral  possible  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion have  been  Investigated  by  postal  in- 
spector, but  Washington  remains  strangely 
•llent  while  the  wheels  of  politics  grind 
exceedingly  fine. 

Isn't  It  about  time  that  MuKatlne  hos  a 
postmaster?  

Georie  Waikinto* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Februorif  22.  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I   along  with  several  other  Con- 
gressmen, Introduced  leglslaUon  to  Uke 
the  Poet  Office  out  of  politics. 

In  Iowa  many  post  offices  have  been 
going  without  postmasters,  apparently 
because  of  the  Inability  of  the  poUtlcal 
figures  in  the  other  party  to  agree  on  in- 
dividuals to  fill  those  vacancies. 

The  situation  Is  particularly  acute  in 
Muscatine.  The  postmaster  there  died 
May  31.  1966.  To  thla  day  an  actog 
postmaster  has  not  been  named.  Thla 
Is  an  Intolerable  situation. 

On  February  10,  1967.  the  Muscatine 
Journal  carried  an  editorial  deploring 
this  situation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

POSTMASTXa    WaMTXD 

The  postmaster's  door  at  the  Muscatine 
postoOcs  has  been  closed  for  almost  nlns 
months.  .,,»»„ 

Why  ha.  there  been  the  long  delay  in 
naming  a  new  postmaater?  Or  an  acting 
postmaster? 

Postmaster  John  H.  Hendrlk.  alwaya  kept 
hU  once  doo.  open  before  hu  nidden  death 
the  night  of  May  31.  19«8.  He  was  readily 
accessible  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  walk  In 
with  a  complaint  or  a  comment. 

In  the  months  rtnce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hendricks,  the  po.tma.ter.  door  to  the 
public  lobby  has  remained  closed— because 
both  the  otnce  and  title  are  vacant. 

The  aMl.tant  postmaster  ha.  carried  on 
the  operatloiml  duties  of  the  otBce — effclent- 
IV  we  beUeve— but  It  Is  not  vrllhln  the  JurU- 
dkllon  of  the  M.lBtant  po.tma.ter  to  mak. 
policies.  Obviously  the  poetoOce  can  operate 
temporarily  without  a  po.tma.ter  or  acting 
poatmaater — but  problem,  of  morale  and 
service  are  bound  to  arise  when  the  execu- 
tive's office  remain,  empty. 


OP    MARTUtND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22.  i9S7 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
more  than  ever  before,  we  are  pon- 
dering serious  questions  about  what  our 
country  has  done  with  and  to  the  en- 
vironmental heritage  from  George  Wash- 
ington's day.   .      ■ 

On  this,  his  birthday,  we  must  face 
the  facts  that  we  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals  have  destroyed  many  of  na- 
ture's gUts.  The  beauUful  open  spaces 
and  bountiful  scenic  vistas  which  char- 
acterized our  land  In  George  Washing- 
ton's day  In  Urge  part  have  been  dese- 
crated. Those  small  communities  of  rev- 
olutionary war  days  have  exploded  Into 
monoUthlc  ciOes  exuding  air  and  water 
pollutants,  burying  open  spaces  with  the 
developers'  bulldozers,  and  paving  the 
fields  with  superhighways  and  freeways. 
Today  as  we  Joyfully  pay  honor  on  the 
birthday  of  the  Father  of  our  Country, 
we  mourn  the  damage  we  have  Inflicted 
upon  our  environment  since  his  day. 

Many  tributes,  tradlUons,  and  memo- 
rials attest  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold 
the  Father  of  our  Country.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
memorial  or  tribute  to  George  Washing- 
ton than  the  Mount  Vernon  esUte  com- 
plimented by  preservation  of  the  view 
from  Mount  'Vemon  across  the  Potomac 
River  at  PlacaUway  Park.  This  project 
is  a  living  memorial  and  one  which  exem- 
plifies the  natural  scenic  virtues  of  our 
land  which  we  hold  so  high.  To  main- 
tain Mount  Vemon  and  Its  view  across 
the  Potomac  River  In  the  same  natural 
state  as  when  George  Washington  was 
our  President  Is  a  demonstration  to  the 
people  of  the  Washington  metropoUtan 
region  and  the  country  that  we  are 
mounting  an  offensive  against  further 
deeecraUon  of  our  Potomac  River.  Its 
shoreline  and  other  naturally  scenic 
areas  which  we  must  perserve. 

We  want  people  to  know  that  we  are 
going  to  hold  the  line  against  the  vicious 
spread  of  vmplanned  and  uncontrolled 
development  Into  areas  of  priceless  nat- 
urally esthetic  beauty.  The  destroyer  of 
green  and  open  spaces  must  be  put  on 
notice  that  their  heydays  are  coming  to 
an  end.  They  should  be  warned  that  If 
the  local  government  is  not  capable  of 
meeting  the  responsibilities  for  planned 
and  sane  growth,  then  the  Stato  gov- 
ernments will.  And.  If  the  States  are 
Incapable,  then  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Na- 
tional Govertiment  to  provide  the  mon- 
ey and  the  tool*  and  enlist  the  help  of 


private  landowners  and  concerned  cltl- 
Bens  to  save  oiu-  countrysides  from  the  in- 
sanity of  desecration  and  unplanned 
growth. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish right  now  at  Placataway  Park. 
This  park,  across  the  Potomac  River 
from  Mount  Vemon,  has  largely  been 
the  success  it  is  so  far  because  of  a  dedi- 
cated coterie  of  private  landowners,  some 
of  whom  become  very  militant  when 
frustrated  by  the  Elow-tumlng  wheels 
of  government.  These  cofiservation- 
mlnded  citizens  liave  worked  hard  to 
secure  donations  from  nonprofit  foun- 
dations of  large  parcels  of  land  at 
Piscataway.  They  began  a  pilot  program 
In  land  preservation,  a  partnership  of 
the  private  landowner  doing  his  share 
through  donation  of  land  and  scenic 
easements  and  the  National  Govenmient . 
doing  its  share,  hopefully,  through  pur- 
chase of  the  essential  acreage  of  the  park. 
But  so  far  the  National  Government  has 
not  been  the  best  participant  In  this 
partnership,  and  It  Is  this.  too.  that  we 
should  speak  to  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  to  preserve  the 
view  from  Mount  Vemon  began  more 
than  7  years  ago  and  have  resulted  in 
two  acts  of  Cofigress.  Still,  those 
Pounding  Fathers  of  the  preservation 
partnership  of  landowner  and  Govern- 
ment are  not  able  to  decrease  their  ef- 
forts because  the  governmental  partner 
has  not  yet  completed  Its  share  of  the 
bargain.  'What  remains  to  be  done  at 
PlscaUway  Park  Is  the  appropriation 
and  purchase  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  several  hundred  acres  at  Piscat- 
away Park.  Once  this  Is  accomplished, 
and  for  the  sake  of  making  this  park  a 
reality  it  must  be  soon,  once  this  Is  done 
we  shall  be  able  to  sit  back  and  take  a 
close  look  at  how  effective  this  pilot  pro- 
gram has  worked,  I  stlU  have  faith  In 
it  as  a  new  method  of  Insuring  that 
much  of  our  naturally  scenic  areas  will 
be  saved  from  the  bulldozer  without  the 
gigantic  expenditures  that  otherwise 
would  be  required,  but  this  preservation 
partnership  la  a  two-way  street  necessi- 
tating cooperation  by  both  partners. 

In  closing,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  to  act  firmly  and  ex- 
peditiously to  provide  the  tools  for  the 
National  Government  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions at  Piscataway  Park  before  it  Is  too 
Ute.  We  are  already  almost  200  years 
late. 


Mrs.  Elixa  Waf  ««r  lOtA  Birtfciay  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  eewMSTt-vAjfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  22,  f  M7 
Mr  EttBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Im- 
portant a  day  as  today  may  be  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation.  It  Is  at  least  as  Im- 
portant to  the  district  I  represent  and 
to  one  of  the  residents  of  that  district  for 
a  very  special  reason. 

Today  marks  the  100th  birthday  of 
Mrs  Eliza  Wagner,  who  Uvea  at  3311 
Qlenvlew  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mm.  Wagner  h«s  seen  In  her  We^ 
a  different  kind  of  revolution  from  that 
which  secured  our  freedom.  One  him- 
dred  years  ago.  she  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  the  community  of  Holmesburg.  To- 
day, she  stin  UTes  In  HoUneaburg.  but 
She  area  to  far  removed  from  f^niland^ 
Around  her  has  grown  a  city.  Th«  af,«|J 
^es  of  lawn  there  today  are  Jtut 
Enough  to  punctuate  the  ribbons  of  ~n- 
crete  streeU  and  brick  homes,  rew 
farms  remain. 

Obvlouzly  this  phenomenon  Is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Holmesburg.  to  Philadelphia  or 
to  any  other  large  dty.  It  W^""'"'' 
Instead,  a  kind  of  modern  revolution  ttlat 
characterizes  our  present  society. 

Instead  of  being  isolated  today  Mrs^ 
Wagner  is  very  much  the  grand  old  la^ 
of  a  thriving  neighborhood.  She  Is  stm 
very  acUve  at  home  and  In  her  cb'"'* 
I  am  sure  that  Holmesburg  Methodist 
Church  also  to  very  proud  of  her. 

Perhapa  moat  Imporunt  of  all  shere- 
talna  a  keen  mind  and  an  equally  teen 
biterest  In  the  affairs  of  PhUadelphto. 
Pa    and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Join  in  the  tribute  to  our 
great  first  President  on  this,  hto  birthday. 
But  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to  a 
great  lady.  Mrs  Eliia  Wagner,  on  her 
mast  significant  birthday. 
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nipport  hU  claim  that  the  bombuig  lo  tbe 
SSS^-  bol..««l  moral.  In  South  VlWaam 
(St  !ea«  the  mormle  of  Ous  government  ana 
army),  and  tft.t  It  hM  hampere.!  the  move- 
ment of  mm  uul  reppllw  from  ■»>■<*» 
KOTth.  And  u  Mr.  McBamar.  eayi,  the  «- 
fort  of  the  North  Vietnam  Oovemment  to 
have  the  bombing  .topped  la  a  further  clue 
to  Ita  effectlveneea. 

Yet  the  kind  ol  war  In  which  we  are  en- 
IMed  muat  be  won  on  the  ground  In  South 
Vlitnam.  a<  Secretary  McNamara  "y  O"/ 
aim  la  to  aMure  the  mdependence  of  South 
Vietnam,  not  to  deatroy  North  Vietnam.  It 
would  be  po«lbIe  to  deatroy  North  Vietnam 
Irom  the  air  and  .tUl  not  attain  our  ob- 
lecU.e.  It  would  he  poealble.  alM.  «<><••- 
itroy  North  Vietnam  from  the  air  and  find 
ouraeuea  entering  a  much  wider  war.  rather 
than  lecurtng  peace. 

At  beat  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam 1»  difficult,  requiring  a  dlacrlmlnaUng 
uae  of  our  great  military  power.  The  senae 
ot  reatraint  which  Mr  UcNamara  ahowa.  and 
which  President  Johnaon  haa  repeatedly 
strewed,  contlnuea  to  be  essential. 


Social  SKority  ud  Tuet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


As  Excrtiac  ia  Rettraial 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  liaBTi.aND 
W  THB  HOtJSI  OF  RIPBBSENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  February  22. 1967 
Mr  PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  In  a  recent  editorial 
pratoea  the  reatraint  with  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  conducted  the  bomb- 
ing raids  on  North  Vietnam  despite  con- 
tinuing attacks  by  extremists. 

As  the  newspaper  points  out.  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara  have 
avoided  the  two  obvious  evlto:  fruitless 
cessation  or  irresponsible  escalation. 

The  senae  of  reatraint  which  Mr.  McNa- 
mara ahowa.  and  which  Prealdeat  Johnaon 
baa  repeatedly  atreaaed — 

The  Sun  notes — 
eontlnuea  to  be  eaaentlal 


I  have  here  the  entire  editorial  for 
the  Rzcoao: 

lAMm  ON    SOMBIMC 

The  implications  ot  Secretary  McNomaras 
dncu«lon  of  our  bombing  operauona  In 
North  Vietnam  are  resasurlng  In  that  they 
promlM  s  continued  eserdae  of  restraint. 
The  real  danger  ol  eacalaUon  eHaU  In  the 
bombing  That  U.  some  persons  suggest  that 
If  the  present  level  ot  bombing  In  the  north 
has  been  eHecUve.  the  logical  move  U  to  do 
more  ol  It— escilnUng.  If  you  will.  unUl  the 
war  la  won. 

This  Une  of  argument  la  countered  by  ej- 
perlence  going  bock  to  World  War  H.  Alt 
power  ohvlomly  Is  an  Important  factor  but 
there  Is  good  reason  to  doubt  that  It  U  a 
dedalve  factor— short  of  the  use  ol  nuclear 
weapons,  which  is  unthlnkatole  in  Vietnam 
under  present  drcumstancea.  In  tha  ease 
of  North  Vietnam.  Secretary  McNamara  can 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  MicmcAM 
Di  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPHZSENTATIVES 

Wednaday.  February  22,  I9«7 
Mrs  ORIPFrTHS.  Mr  ^leaker.  In 
my  maU.  I  recenUy  received  three  lettors 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding my  own  congressional  dtotrict. 
pointing  to  problems  of  the  married 
working  couple  under  social  security  law 
and  problems  of  the  single  Individual 
under  the  tax  schedules.  Two  of  the 
letters  were  written  In  response  to  a  pro- 
posal of  mine  to  amend  the  social  secu- 
rity law  to  permit  working  couples  to 
draw  benefits  on  their  combined  earnings. 
With  social  security  and  taxes  a  basic 
concern  of  the  Nation.  I  Insert  these 
letters  as  an  expression  of  views  from  the 
people: 

BurrsLO.  N.Y  . 
Febrvary  2.  1907. 
Representative  UA«rB«  W.  OaivrTrws, 
Bouie  OfPIce  B11IUM7. 
Washington,  D-C . 

Daaa  Masam:  Enclosed  U  a  cUppIng  from  a 
recent  edlOon  of  the  ButTalo  Evening  Newa. 
You  seem  to  be  the  only  member  of  Congress 
to  recognise  this  Injuatlce.  Congrew  paaaed 
a  welfare  measure  and  raised  the  social  se- 
curity tax  to  finance  It  and  gave  working 
couples  the  privileges  of  paying  It  twice.  Ae- 
tuaUy  we  pay  It  four  times  because  our  em- 
nloyws  contribute  an  equal  amount  and  our 
work  must  be  worth  the  added  cost  to  our 
employers.  If  we  live  long  enough  to  collect 
we  can  only  collect  as  two  singles.  This  Is 
discrimination. 

We  meet  with  more  discrimination  when 
dealing  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  deductable  Items  allowed  sre  the  same 
as  If  only  one  of  os  was  working.  They  act 
as  If  It  cost  nothing  to  earn  the  extra  In- 
come. For  example  an  Individual  with  two 
Jobs  U  allowed  to  deduct  the  cost  of  trsns- 
portaUon  to  and  from  the  second  Job.  My 
wife  la  a  nurse  and  I  had  to  nght  with  the 
I B5.  to  get  them  to  allow  the  cost  of  her  car 
from  school  to  school  within  the  system 
when  she  u  smpIoyTd.  Actually  she  has  to 
have  a  car  In  good  eondlUoa  to  perform  her 
dotlaa  eOetenUy.  Tha  car  haa  to  be  ready 
and  able  to  go  In  any  emergency.     The  I,R.S. 


will  allow  a  deduction  foe  each  emergency 
provldsd  th.  mueag.  U  duly  recorded  and 
tabulatwl.  When  she  started  the  Job  she 
had  been  a  registered  nurse  for  19  years  and 
had  Boor,  operating  room,  and  industrial  es- 
perlence  but  lacked  some  of  the  academic 
credits  tor  cerUflcatloo  and  aa  a  condition  ot 
emplovment  had  lo  study  certain  courses  at 
the  loial  university  to  make  uj»the  deBciency 
These  coau  were  disallowed  because  she  had 
a  temporary  cerUBcaU.  The  legal  advice  on 
this  WM  to  pay  11  because  Bgbtmg  It  was  loo 

costly. 

U  a  bureau  of  the  government  can  can  in- 
nict  arbitrary  and  unjust  decisions  on  the 
taxpayer  knowing  they  are  too  coeUyvo  chal- 
leniee  we  hove  loat  some  or  our  freedom.  A 
taxpayer  should  be  able  to  petition  the  courts 
at  govenunent  expense  for  relief. 

sincerely  yours.  

NoaiuM  O.  RoscH. 


Daraocr.  Mich.. 
February  *.  1967 
DiAs  Mas   OaiFrmi»:ln  an  article  by  Van 
O  Sauter  appearing  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
DeuSlt-    m^^ne.   Feb.   5.    lOin.   entitled 
■A  trip  Into  deepest  poverty  In  the  heart  ol 
Detroit-,  he  states,  -this  neighborhood  ta  the 
worst  in  Detroit.     It  haa  the  lowest  median 
family   Income,   W.T35.     This   Is  below   the 
recognized   poverty  level,  and  nearly  tlOOO 
below  the  next  highest  sub-community. 

Doesn-t  anyone  m  Congress  ever  take  " 
look  at  Tax  Schedules?  On  Tax  Table  A  for 
single  persons,  a  single  person  making  »373S. 
per  year  U  required  U>  pay  tllKl.  Income  tax 
With  one  dependent  they  would  still  be 
asked  to  pay  tIS. 

Why  don't  they  use  the  poverty  program 
money  to  up  the  MOO.  exempUon  rate  to 
»1200,  especially  for  the  first  personal  exemp- 
Uon* 

I  know  of  a  librarian  who  offered  her  serv- 
ices to  the  poverty  program  who  was  paid 
tl60  weekly  to  read  to  children.  After  three 
or  four  weeks  she  admitted  she  had  only 
read  to  three  children.  Thia  U  a  fooliah 
waste  the  Ubrarlan  was  already  mating  more 
than  she  needed  on  her  regular  salary. 

I  have  an  aunt,  a  widow.  living  In  a  tiny 
house,  driving  a  tiny  car,  alxty-four  years 
old  and  receiving  her  small  penalon.  who  U 
asked  to  come  down  to  the  office  every  year 
to  have  her  Income  tax  report  examined. 

On  my  approximately  »2000  a  year  Income 
1  have  had  to  go  down  once  to  have  mine 
examined.  1 1  have  been  taking  care  of  an  In- 
valid father  who  died  last  summer,  and  he 
had  enough  income  to  take  care  of  me) . 

I  have  been  working  on  a  book  of  photo- 
graphs  of  old  architecture  of  Detroit  and 
Michigan,  and  have  been  Into  the  slum  areas 
taking  pictures.  At  one  place,  a  litOe  auto 
repair  ahop.  a  grimy  lltUe  man  came  out 
shaking  his  lists  at  me.  hurling  oaths  at  the 
government  When  he  lound  out  I  was  not 
a  government  agent  he  calmed  down  and 
said  he  was  being  hounded  by  tax  collectors 
who  were  Insisting  upon  his  keeping  books 
He  was  not  in  a  poallton  to  hire  someone  to 
do  it  for  him.  and  obviously,  from  his  broken 
speech,  he  was  Incapable  of  doing  It  him- 
self One  look  at  him  and  his  shop  should 
have  been  enough  to  satisfy  any  tax  agent 
that  this  poor  man  did  not  make  In  a  month 
what  his  ovra  salary  waa  paying  him  a  day 
to  -bug"  these  poor  people.  Why  not  call 
your  doja  off?  A  few  salaries  less  to  the«e 
excess  Investlgatore  of  the  poor  would  put 
a  great  deal  more  money  Into  the  poverty 
program. 

The  pUght  of  the  day-working,  woman  Is 
»ery  bad.  They  average  about  tlO.  per  day, 
and.  befora  their  -bones"  give  out  which 
usually  occurs  soon  after  they  reach  the  age 
of  Fifty,  they  work  live  days  a  week.  This 
would  amount  to  aasoo  a  year  i  below  pov- 
erty level  1.  Many  ot  these  women  sre  sin- 
gle, and  Ogurlng  but  one  exemption  of  gSOO  . 
#2100.  would  be  their  tax  total.    On  the  18fi6 
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Tax  Table  they  would  be  required  to  p.,  the  air  we  breathe  to  the  subject  of  In-  the   plan   I   am   proposing,   even   more 

1163.  m  income  taxes.    This  represenu  over  creasing  naUonal  attenyon.     Laws  are  "reent-     ,„,„_,,.  „,  .,_,  .„a  efflclency 

!i,«n  day.  of  hard  work  for  the  «ngie  ^^<jy  „„  the  books  to  oompd  action  to  In  the  ^^>«"  t^^^lo^^^ik 

woman,  drainmg  her  health,  for  a  govern-  ^^  pollution  of   air  and  water,  but  I  believe  th*t  the  tax  credit  »PP™*J° '° 

ment  which  would  consider  HB3  a  mere  pit-  ^^  desperately  needed  is  a  means  of  more  effective  than  a  system  of  PMerai 

Snc.  on  a  congressman's  expense  account  "^^J^^^J^  industry  in  the  grants     It  would  enable  todustiy  which 

This  u  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  horrifici  "rfjt"*,?"° ^SegTt^nslve  and  non-  has  already  demonstrated  ita  willingness 

one  woman  w.  had  until  a  year  or  k.^0  ^"^'™^''°"  °\)^^  expensive  ana  non  ^ness  to  tackle  the  problem,  to 

was  sinale    mty.  and  paying  »70.  per  month  productive  laclliues.  >,«„(„   wnrlr   at  one*      Coailv  delay   and 

To"  the*cheapi;t  on.  rio,5  apartment  she  j  am  today  joining  my  colleagues  m  a  ^f*"  "»?„ "  ^tai».  tapUdt  to  ^y 

'ouldhnd.   I'trTed  to  figure  out  her  finance.:  bipartisan  effort  by  Introducing   legto-  ?S»^f™"j*"^^  w^M  beeUml- 

is40  rent  per  yeu^,  tTBO  for  food.  »I30  car-  ^^}^^^  ^^  ^ppiy  ,  20-percent  incentive  Federal  grant  program,  would  be  eumi 

fare  tlta.  Income  taxes,  would  leave  her  the  credit  for  the  taxpayer  who  under-     nated.            .  ,    ..  ,  .^          _.          „ , 

irand  total  of  .«a7.  per  year  for  heat^ugbt.  ^^'fcoritrucUonWram  for  air  and  I  &m  hope  ul  that  the  growing  .support 

household  and  personal  supplies,  balding,  "f  **^'^° "fj:"  .rTatment  laclllUes    The  for  thto  legislation  wUI  continue  and  that 

doctor,  and  dentists,  not  to  mention  cloth«i,  water  P°»""°" '™*™™' f*"^,"". J ",  the  Congress  will  take  immediate  action 

etc     She  would  have  loved  to  have  had  a  credit  would  be  applied  to  all  costs  oi  ""YveUiMeoressina  problems  by  enact- 

TV.tSrb'nt  that  rat.  she  would  never  the    fadUty-bulldlngs,    Improvements,  ^"j"  ^'^/i^^vS  pro^ 

be  abls  to  lave  up  in  a  lifetime  of  working  equipment,  land,  and  machinery.  ™ent  or  a  tax  ineenuve  prograu.. 

for  even  that  small  amenity.    What  does  she  .p^^^    taxpayer    could   amortize    these  ^_^_^^_^___ 

get  out  of  Ufe?    No  car.  no  home,  no  socu-  c^nendltures  during  the  tax  year  or  over 

siVte°^\s?«h:sr:Sr"k."srdoThV.urf  ^^,z»U^^^'''' "' ''"  °' ""'        s.^nfr^a^ 

Z'€S"b''urin'S.rmr5m':  rS^    J^^^i^^'^^'i^l^^^T^Z  HX^NSION  op  remarks 

uplng  the  exemption  rates  on  Income  taxes      „,<,„  effective  in  cooperation  with  other  .^..a,   ,.     antnisuv 

would  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction  programs,  the  facilities  claimed  tor  Ux  HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

Thank  you  for  listening,  credit  must  be  approved  by  the  State  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

^"""^oaaxTH.  w.n»r  P^sx-.  POlJ,"^""^ v^Tl  "na'^lon'^come  to  the        •"  THE  HOUSE  OF  rep.«sektatives 

"^osmna  Ohio.  point   whe^   action   must  be  taken  at  WeAnuday.  February  22,  19*7 

February  7.  1M7-  once  to  preserve  our  air  and  water.  ^^     MDRPHY    of    New    York.      Mr. 

Mrs  Mastka  w.  OaiFxrrHa,  Within  20  years  the  VS.  water  use  wlU  speaker,  much  haa  been  made  of  reUgl- 

House  woyi  ond  Means  commlltef.  bj  doubled,  but  the  available  water  will  ^^  groups  who  wpoae  the  war  to  Vlet- 

waihintton,  DC.  increase  only  slightly.    Water,  as  a  re-  „^^ 

HONO.A.LX  AMD  DxA.  kUs.  °"'»^-  "°  souTOB.  to  vanlshing.    The  Public  HealUi        g^^^  ^^^^  j^yg  „,  beUeve  that  all 

r  b,  '^n:^^^^'^"<^  service  remtods  us  Uiat  -polluted  water  clergymen  favor  appe««ment_^ 

J?^  vrtSh  spMsredin  on.  of  our  local  to  nearly  as  bad  as  no  water  at  all—        ^^^  »„  article  In  Uie  Register,  a  na- 

newapapera    you  have  received  volumes  of  sometimes  it  to  worse.'  ttonal  Catholic  newspaper,  convtaces  me 

correspondence  regarding  the  unfairness  of         We  have  reached  a  near-crlsto  sUge  otherwise. 

social  Security  Laws  to  the   "fairer  sex  "    I  because  of  such  varied  factors  as  the         ^  p^u  ^f  ggooo  Catholic  priests,  says 

am  sura  If  proper  study  were  to  be  msde  by  growth  of  urban  areas,  the  use  of  pesU-  t|,e    Regtoter.    though    not    completed. 

-^t-in-SiTb^s-s  rw-^^rrrv  '^z^fo^zr^^  's,v:Sii?T^.  ^^r^' s  '"'*°"""' "' '  '*"" 

[rioiSS  '^JrZ"TT-lZr^'X  T^e  PubUc  HealUi  Service  further  J^s  ^'^^i^"  rjfiSst,  pother  John  P.  Cronln. 

what  w  our  way  of  thinking  Is  also  a  very  us  that  the  amount  of  organic  Industrial  g^    caUs  It  a  gross  caricature  to  Ignore 

serious  "unfairness."    I  say  "we "  because  thu  waste  now  gotog  Into  OUT  Streams  and  j,,,  ^^^  p  g  efforts  to  lessen  East-West 

topic  haa  been  diacussed  with  many  of  my  lakes  to  about  double  the  amount  of  mu-  tension  and  label  our  ofBdaU  as  war- 

frienda  who  are  also  unmarried,  have  no  njclpal  waste.    Thto  to  not  to  say  that  njongers  simply  because  they  cannot  pro- 

dependenu.  but  still  mainuin  a  home  lor  ^^n,cncas  Industry  has  been  lax  to  tack-  ^yce  an  instant  and  honorable  peace  In 

ouraeivea  and  others.  jjj^g  jhto  problem  or  in  facing  up  to  their  yjetnam 

in  other  words  Mtttogle  individuals.  B^^^  public  responsibilities.    Firms  to  tile  soap  ^^e    complete    text    follows    for    the 

'."*' J?J.'.°h:^  S2'?2^l<^^^  and  detergent  industry  iransfonned  Uie  r^cosd: 

tax  Ubie  Show,  the  following.  chemistry  ot  detergent*  so  Uiat  sewage  j^e  Begutar.  F«b.  la.  i»«7i 

He"iS*of"?uL"iM'""::::::"::"-"-    s.mo  couW  be  more  easUy  broken  dovm^  ^^^^  ^  „.^„  Catholic  P.™=rrs' 

SlJ?irt  (Winuy)                 — - *  380  Thto  to  but  one  example  of  the  type  so^.t  or  VtarwAM  Pouct  I.  Hiob 

Married  (jointly)  ^,  approach  we  ought  to  be  striving  for.  indication,  ot  a  national   poU   ol 

so  While  S"»',?'f^.«5' '"-"°°  °i,?a^:  Instead  of  passing  laws  full  of  controto  ^at  ™u^  ^,         .,.  that  a.  high  a.  So  per- 

crlmln^ton  ag^nst  Ul.  ma^rf  bCMficlwy  regulations  we  should  be  seeking  a  „nt  or  m<^  will  support  a  firm  stand  by 

,mder  Social  8«;urlty    I  »ln«rely  trust  you  «                industry   to   their   efforts  th.  United  States  In  Vi,tn«n. 

:"  i^bf.  L  'su'ppSnt'Terri.r^u^ty  toward  clean  water  and  air.    The  bur-  All  o,  the  some  ».ooo  Prt-j.  m  mto^un- 

Ceneflu  with^th.^  Ther  spouse     And  you  den  on  Induatry  to  a  heavy  one.    PaclU-  try  were  queried  in  the  P<>"'^,'^"°f?^^!' 

Xht1i~  brlng^iS.  attention  of  the  Com-  ties  are  cosUy  and  Uie  tovestment  to  a  ">«  ^«  ^'«;;^^"°°-  '"' 

mltt«.  that  a  single  individual  mainlining  nonproductive  one.     Such  apparatus  re-  "fj'^'^  ^7/^"^  ^g  to  Father  Daniel 

a  home  should  have  the  Head  ol  the  Bouse-  qyjres  high  and  nonproductive  operating  ,             g  j    „,  Jt,,  assoclstlon.  to  give  eisct 

hold  claaslflcatlon.  since  she  has  comparable  ^^^   prlmarUy  to  the  puoUc  interest.  a'gura,  „„  the  number  replying  or  the  results, 

mslntenancs  expenses.  Even   greater  problems  extot  to  com-  But  the  trend  of  the  poU  to  date  shows  heavy 

Respectfully  yours.              ^   ^^^^  bating  the  pollution  of  the  air.     Air  pol-  endorsement  for  a  strong  Vietnam  poUcy. 

Colambas.  OJiio:  luUon  strikes  us  even  closer  to  home,  stoce  "  This  was  made  known  in  the  wake  of  a 

"tL^°"rri5i^Sandd«sri^"ii'Sr"  i:t;:'^Lr^'n''crtro^irw"ho''U't'^^ 

— — ^^  ouUireaks  of  Illness  arid  deaUi  both  here  ,     '^^^  ^»  unmediate  negotiauon.  rec- 

in  America  and  to  other  countries  at-  o^^„g  the  communist  "Nauonal  Ubers- 

Air  and  W»to  Prflirtio*  Lefislalion  tributable   to   unclean  air  has  aroused  „^„  pront '  begun  toward  a  US.  withdrawal 

public  concern.    Over  7,300  areas,  hous-  [rom  Vietnam 

w-trTTTMnrnN  nw  REMARKS  tog  80  percent  of  the  population,  are  con-  m  a  major  address  to  many  of  the  a.aoo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS.  fronted  with  air  pollution  problems.     As  mass  marchere,  Father  John  F  Cronln,  8.S.. 

°'  niir  nnniilatlon  and  economy  expand,  an  assistant  director  of  the  Department  of  So- 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY         l'^.S°^^^T.^t^LT^^LLenu^^   l'^,rr.^l^T,.,'i^Z'^"^S'r- 

or  n-oBDA  Uhl*e  water,  air  once  polluted  cannot  ^^      j^e  proposed  8oviet-UB.  Consular 

™  -ru.  HnnMt  OP  REPRESENTA'nvxs  *«  treated  and  made  safe.    Corisequently.  ,^,     „„„  before  the  Senate,  continual  at- 

INTHEHOnSKOFBEFBEaBNlAlivs=.  ^„„rts   at    keeping    our    air    clean    must  ,„„pts  to  lower  trade  barriera  between  East 

Wednesday.  Febntarif  22,  I9S7  begin  by  curtaUtog  the  discharge  of  pol-  and  west,  and  pieaa  to  congress  each  year 

ax,     rjrmwwv       Mr     Soeaker     the  lutants.    Thto  makes  the  need  for  a  pro-  for  an  adequate  economic  aid  program  for 

shS^SSn  of^ur  iSSi  and  of  gram  of  asstotance  to  todustry.  «ich  «.  pov.rty-.trick«.  nations.  F..h«  Crottln -id: 
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1  »»I1CT«  th.t  It  1.  .  gro-  ""»'"'  " 
Ignore  luch  tllort.  and  tobel  "i"  «""^»'?M 

iucTin  lMt.nt  »iul  bonorsble  (»«ce  In  Vl«t- 

"Sv,„  ot  p.»«.  h.  .aid.  mJ,T  ,>«^«  " 
pr«)c<rupl«l  with  Vl.tnun  that  «•  1°^ 
.Igbt  ot  othM  l«ra«.  that  make  an  tnonnou. 
diaerenc*  In  terms  of  world  P«»«. 

He  listed  KJme  ot  theee  m  ■ ..  .  tfle  pre'en- 
tlon  ot  the  epreadlng  ot  nuclear  ""P"?* ■  ^. 
etabUahment  ol  nuclear-tree  zone.  1»  ffreat 
J^ona  ot  the  world,  the  l«a.nlng  ot  Cold 
WIr  lenalon.  in  Europe,  the  P«"""'J„|' 
more  Irlendly  relaUon.  between  the  nS^ 
and  the  several  Communl.,t  government.  In 
Europe,  and  rtmlUr  opportunltle.  to  brtng 
ahount  the  beginning  ot  trust  and  under- 
KtandiDR  in  the  world." 
TnTtlment  b,  0  S  C.thoUc  bl.hop.  d^- 
Ing  their  recent  conlerence  wa.  repeated  nj 
Father  Cronln.  They  '^»"'^  "P?"  f^S" 
men  to  mane  moral  Judgmentv-  not  po""- 
cal  decisions  cloaked  In  the  guise  ot  moral- 

''in  this  same  c«mt««  be  Mid :  '.  .  .  I  con- 
sider It  a  poUUcal  Judgment,  not  a  moral 
d«Ulon.  to  insist  that  a  I»^"'"„"^.^ 
action,  such  as  balUng  the  bombing  In  the 
North,  win  lead  to  peace  negoOstlons. 

He  cautioned  clergymen  against  reacting 
in  extreme  way? to  what  they  consider  «- 
tremlrt  points  of  view-that  the  truth  more 
than  UKely  Ue.  somewhere  between  or  in 
another  direction. 

-I  believe  the  clergy  should  strive  to  avoid 
a  guilt  compler  In  regard  to  our  government 
and  lu  elected  and  appointed  oIBclaU.  The 
Church  ha.  been  attacked  In  the  past  when 
Its  offlclals  have  blesaed  weapon,  ot  war  and 
have  almost  automaUcally  Invoked  divine  as- 
sistance tor  the  armies  ot  their  naUons. 

■It  U  easy  to  react  to  this  by  going  to  the 
other  eitreme  and  routinely  going  into  op- 
porttlon  whenever  our  government  ands  it- 
self In  an  armed  conflict." 

IKMlng  the  question  of  what  the  proper 
role  ot  the  clergyman  U  In  a  highly  disputed 
public  Isaue  he  said : 

'It  1.  easy  to  don  the  mantle  of  the 
prophet,  and  thunder.  'Let  )"»«!«,*•  "Jf"' 
iven  It  the  heavens  fall.'  But  It  Is  Infinitely 
more  dllOcult  to  give  responsible  propheac 
counsel  in  complex  atuatlons  where  no  clear 
•oluUon  Is  In  sight." 

Nearly  90  Catholics  attending  the  two-day 
meeung  tormaUy  rejected  Father  Cronln'. 
opinions  .peclOcally  taking  Issue  with  his 
staument  on  distinguishing  between  moral 
and  political  Judgments. 

Among  those  ugnlng  a  staUment  drawn 
up  by  the  New  Tork  headquarters  of  the 
CathoUc  Peace  Pellowshlp  were  4«  priests. 
4  auters  and  37  laymen. 
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His  editorial  will  not  be  greeted  with 
any  pleasure  by  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert strange  McMamara  but  I  commend 
it  to  the  atuntion  of  my  coHeagues: 

The  Bacal  IMS  budget  provides  tor  BUb- 
stantUl  funding  for  an  antl-ballUtlc  mUslle 
svitem  11  the  Administration  decides  one 
.iould  be  built.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  has  made  quite  clear  hU  belief  that 
sn  Increase  In  oflenslve  strength  Is  the  best 
way  to  oJtset  both  an  Increase  In  Soviet 
ICBM-s  and  deployment  ot  a  Russian  ABM. 

He  may  be  quite  right  He  also  may  be 
quite  wrong.  The  dllBculty  Ilea  In  the  »t- 
tempt  to  apply  logic  to  a  .ItuaUon  which.  If 
It  occura.  vnil  be  both  Illogical  and  Irra- 
tional—the  u.-e  ot  nuclear  balllsUc  mlssUea 

'"we'aie  not  gifted  with  the  foresight  to 
know  whether  the  decUlbn  to  procure  a  VS. 
ABM  system  would  be  correct  or  Incorrect 
We  do.  however,  have  hindsight  and  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  thlnga 
we  have  said  In  the  past. 

In  1»»5.  an  arms  conUol  panel,  opposing 
Silcr-X  deployment,  reported  to  the  White 
House  -In  three  years  lUn-\  It  may  be  pos- 
sible, not  only  to  see  more  clearly  what 
strategic  threat  the  People*  Republic  of 
China  wUI  and  wUl  not  soon  prevent,  but  also 
what  the  response  ot  both  the  Dnlted  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  be." 

We  commented  editorially;  "What  we  are 
most  Ukely  to  see  In  three  years  Is  a  Soviet 
»nU-balllsOc  missile  defense.  If  the  Soviet 
nnlon  roeanwhUe  head,  off  a  OS.  ABM  by 
convincing  a  bunch  ot  addle-pated  dreamers 
that  the  US.  should  uptoe  around  such  a 
project  for  fear  of  unsettling  wme  mythical 
balance  ot  power,  then  It  has  Indeed  pulled 
off  a  coup.  ,     ^^ 

"Much  of  OS.  poUcy  of  late  seems  to  be 
boMd  on  a  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  U 
wlUlng  to  accept  an  Interior  status  In  regard 
to  the  number  of  oltenslve  IntercontlnenUl 
mlastles  deployed  Just  where  this  naive  as- 
sumption came  from  U  unclear.  There  U  no 
question  of  present  US.  superloclty  In 
ICBM's  But  we  laU  to  recall  any  Ruaalan 
staUng  that  the  Soviet  Onion  wlU  continue 
to  accept  this.  To  the  contrary.  Indlcatlona 
are  that  the  Soviet,  are  making  every  effort 
to  eloee  the  gap."  ^^ 

Barly  In  1»6«.  Dept  ot  Defense  oOclaU  de- 
clined to  coounent  on  the  report  carried  In 
this  magaalne  that  large  new  structures  d<«- 
tlng  the  countryside  around  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  were  believed  to  house  sntl-ICBM 
mimie  radars. 

In  mid- 1988.  when  we  reported  that  a  build- 
up m  offensive  Soviet  missile  strength  was 
indeed  under  way.  the  Defense  Dept.  refuted 


not  to  build  a  OS    ABM  then  It  should  be 
made  with  knowledge  ot  the  consequences. 

To  date,  the  AdmlnlstraUon  liaa  taUed  to 
deal  frankly  with  the  American  pubUc  on 
this  topic,  m  fsct.  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  conceal  the  true  state  ot  affairs 
while  carrying  on  a  dialogue  with  the  Soviet 
Onion  which  to  date  has  shown  beneflts  only 
tor  the  Soviet  Onion. 

More  than  sU  years  ago.  we  reported  that 
Bed  China  had  undertaken  a  program  to 
develop  a  nudear-tlpped  ballistic  mlsaUe. 
In  mld-19«3.  we  said  edltorlaUy:  "The  OM. 
must  concern  Itself  with  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  mIssUes  by  the  Chl- 
neee."  DOD  continued  to  scoff  at  these 
reports.  .     . 

After  the  Brst  Chinese  nuclear  explosion 
In  1»M.  Secretary  McNamara  was  asked 
about  the  development  ot  short-range  mis- 
siles by  the  Chinese  and  replied;  "It  will  be 
years  and  years  before  they  are  able  to  de- 
velop those  succeeafully."  Be  acknowledged 
last  October  they  had  fired  such  a  missile 

We  said  editorially  laat  fall;  "It  wUl  be 
exceedingly  dangerous  tor  the  OS.  to  under- 
estimate Chinese  capabUltles  In  this  field. 
We  warned  then  ot  a  Chinese  ICBM  effort. 

In  his  posture  statement  last  month.  Mr. 
McNamars  said  the  Chinese  may  launch  a 
long-range  ballistic  missile  before  the  end  ot 
1907. 

We  do  not  think  the  Administration  rec- 
ord on  thl.  subject  U  a  very  proud  one  The 
men  charged  with  the  security  ot  this  naUon 
either  have  conslstenUy  underesOmated  the 
cspablllUes  ot  the  enemy  or  they  have  COT- 
.istently  lied  to  the  American  people.  We 
will  leave  It  to  them  to  state  which  It  Is. 

We  will  .und  on  what  we  Mid  editorially 
In  1965  "There  Is  an  axiom  In  buslnesa  that 
when  you  dont  know  what  your  competitor 
Is  up  to.  the  wisest  procedure  U  to  give  him 
credit  tor  maximum  accomplishment."  We 
hope  the  ABM  decision  wlU  be  made  with 
that  philosophy  In  mind. 


It 


Hofwatk  Reyisiletl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lOW* 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  22,  19t7 
Mr  QROeS.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Hogwaah 
Revisited"  is  the  Utle  of  an  exceUent. 
hard-hllting  editorial  by  William  J. 
Coughlta  in  the  February  20.  1967.  issue 
oJ  Technology  Week.  I  thoroughly 
BBree  with  Mr.  Coughlin  when  he  says: 
The  men  charged  with  the  security  of 
this  NaUon  either  have  conalstently  under- 
estimated the  capabilities  of  the  enemy  or 
they  have  conalstently  Ued  to  the  American 
people. 


I^at  month.  President  Johnson  told  Con- 
greu  and  the  nation :  "The  Soviet  Onion  has 
In  the  paat  year  Increased  its  long-range  mis- 
sile capabUlUes.  It  alao  ha.  begun  to  place 
near  Moscow  a  limited  antl-mlaslle  defense. 
In  19«3.  during  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  when  we  reported 
that  OS  missiles  In  their  slice  might  be 
vulnerable  to  electromagneuc  effect,  of  hlgh- 
yteld  Soviet  warheads  and  charged  the  Ad- 
ministration with  withholding  this  mtorma- 
Uoo  during  the  debate,  we  were  thoroughly 
castigated  In  DOD  However,  there  has  been 
and  U  a  strong  effort  to  develop  effective 
shielding  against  Just  such  effecU. 

Early  this  year,  we  reported  that  VS.  mis- 
siles might  be  vulnerable  to  X-rays  from  the 
nuclear  warheads  ot  anU-mlsslle  misalles  and 
thai  oorrecUve  action  was  being  taken.  We 
now  hsve  the  Federal  Bureau  ot  Inveatlga- 
tlon  dropping  around  to  aak  queatlons  about 
our  sources. 

This  harsaunent  doe.  not  Intimidate  ua. 
We  teel  strongly  that  the  nation  deserves 
honMt  reporUng  on  one  of  the  most  vital  Is- 
sues In  Its  history  This  Is  s  matter  ot  na- 
Uonal  survival  and  If  a  decision  U  to  be  made 


EatoBiaa  ladepeBdeM* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  mw  ToBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  22,  19S7 
Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  30  years  In  this  century.  Estonia 
existed  as  an  independent  nation  Iwsed 
on  democratic  principles  and  social  Jus- 
tice The  Estonian  people  were  enabled 
by  the  events  of  World  War  I  and  the 
Russian  revolution  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence on  February  24,  1918.  ending 
centuries  of  foreign  domination.  But 
the  prize  of  freedom  was  not  that  easily 
gained.  Soviet  forces  invaded  Estonia 
in  November  1918.  and  the  valiant  de- 
fense by  the  small  nation  was  heralded 
throughout  the  world.  Finally,  with  the 
aid  of  Plnnish  volunteers  and  a  British 
naval  squadron,  the  Estonians  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  Soviet  aggressors.  A 
peace  treaty  was  signed  between  Russia 
and  Estonia  in  1920  by  which  the  Rus- 
sian Government  recognized  Estonia  de 
Jure  and  renounced  all  its  claims  to  Es- 
tonian territory. 

Tragically  for  the  history  of  mankind, 
Estonia  was  to  be  one  of  those  nations 
engulfed  by  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
chaos  of  World  War  n.    Realizing  the 


danger  of  mass  destruction  In  resistance, 
the  Estonian  Oovemraent  concluded  a 
mutual  assistance  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  gave  Russia  the  foothcdd  It 
needed  to  draw  the  flnal  curUin  on 
Estonian  Independence.  Yet  con- 
fronted with  the  colossal  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Estonians  had  virtually 
no  alternative. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence  the  free  world  bemoans  the 
conUnued  enslavement  of  the  Estonian 
people.  We  express  our  deepest  sorrow 
that  their  independence  has  not  yet  been 
restored  and  extend  our  heartfelt  moral 
support  to  their  unending  struggle  for 
its  restoration. 


Reimboried  Moriaf  Eipennt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


pointed  out  that  when  an  employee  works 
hard  and  gets  a  promotion  and  a  trans- 
fer— he  usually  suffers  financially. 

I  think  this  Is  unfair  and  tends  to  pe- 
nalise hard  work.  Initiative,  and  ambi- 
tion. I  would  like  to  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed — to  ease  the  financial 
burden  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
■organization  men."  salesmen,  engineers, 
accountants,  and  others  whose  employers 
transfer  them  from  one'plant  or  ofBce  to 
the  next         

CouervatioQ  Law  Chaa(e  Prapoied 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AaJtANSaa 
IN  THE  H008E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  februani  it.  *'*' 
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wftj      for      long-term 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  KXW  TOIK 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22.  1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  taxpayer's  Job  requires  a  move  from 
one  place  to  another— the  expenses  in- 
curred are  often  very  high.  And  even 
though  an  employer  wlU  frequenUy  pro- 
vide part  of  the  money  needed — ^the  em- 
ployee must  pay  taxes  on  these  costs. 

Because  I  feel  the  Government  has  no 
justifiable  claim  on  these  moving  costs.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bUl  to  exclude  re- 
imbursed moving  expenses  from  taxable 
income  The  bUl— originally  Introduced 
by  Representative  James  A.  Burke — 
would  constituW  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under  it.  money 
received  from  an  employer  for  moving 
purposes  would  lie  excluded  from  con- 
sideration under  the  code  as  gross  In- 
come of  a  taxpayer. 

The  bill  would  not  be  effective  unless 
firft,  the  taxpayer's  new  place  of  work  Is 
at  least  20  miles  farther  from  his  former 
residence  than  was  his  former  place  of 
work:  and.  second,  the  taxpayer  has  been 
employed  by  the  party  paying  the  ex- 
l»nses  for  at  least  1  year. 

I  am  proposing  the  bill  because  I  feel 
11  is  impossible  to  consider  reimbursed 
moving  expenses  "Income."  The  meas- 
ure has  been  approved  by  business,  labor, 
and  tax  authorities — and  although  It 
would  call  for  a  loss  In  governmental 
revenue,  the  Oovemmcnt  has  no  right  to 
the  money  In  the  first  place. 

Included  under  expenses  in  the  new 
bill  would  be:  Actual  moving  of  house- 
hold and  personal  goods;  temporary 
storage  of  these:  cost  of  traveling  to  the 
new  residence:  meals  and  lodging  neces- 
,sary  for  the  employee  and  his  family, 
and  temporary  lodging  up  to  30  days— 
60  if  the  taxpayer  is  coming  from  a  U.S. 
possession  or  another  continent. 

These  extra  costs  rightfully  belong 
under  the  term  "moving  expenses "  as 
they  are  a  part  of  what  It  takes  to  move. 
It  Is  the  only  realistic  way  to  see  that  the 
taxpayer's  moving  problems  are  eased. 
When  I  Introduced  this  same  bill  last 
year  to  the  House  of  Representattves.  I 


Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  by  an  eminent  agricultural 
writer.  Leland  DUVall,  appeared  recently 
in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  which  discusses 
a  bill  Introduced  by  my  colleague,  WnjDR 
Mills.  HJl.  3929,  and  an  earlier  bUl. 
H.B.  1451.  the  author  of  which  Is  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Wsicht.  of  Texas.  The 
legislation  would  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended.  While  I  have  not  studied  the 
legislation  and  do  not  know  whether  I 
favor  it  or  not,  Mr.  DuValls  editorial  with 
respect  to  these  bills  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.    The  editorial  follows : 

CONSESVATION  L*W  CMAHCk  PaOTOSCS 

(By  Leland  OuVall) 
The  restoration  ot  depleted  resources,  like 
therapy  for  wasted  muMlea,  I.  a  slow  and 
tortuous  process  and  one  problem  that  haa 
hampered  the  oonservatlon  program  has  been 
a  lack  of  long-term  planning.  Repreeenta- 
tlve  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (Dem..  Ark.)  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection Slid  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public 
Law  566)  that  would  extend  the  time  In 
which  conservaUon  practices  could  be 
planned  and  operated 

The  proposal,  known  as  House  Reeolutlon 
3929.  also  would  amend  three  other  provision. 
m  the  basic  law  In  an  effort  to  make  the 
watershed  act  more  effective.  The  measure 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

PL  566  Is  the  law  under  which  complete 
land  treatment  and  water  management  are 
undertaken  tor  a  specific  watershed.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  provide,  the  tech- 
nical assistance  and  other  federal  agencies 
may  work  at  specific  asslgnmenu.  The  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  (or  a  special 
organl!;atlon  set  up  by  Interested  persons  In 
the  watershed)  Ukee  the  InlOallve  In  asking 
tor  the  program  by  making  It*  appeal 
through  the  sou  and  water  conservaUon 
commission  or  a  oomparable  agency  at  the 
state  level.  The  plan  may  include  Oood-re- 
tardlng  structures  on  the  main  stream  or  Ita 
tributaries,  channel  Improvement  or  similar 
engineering  work  designed  to  control  the 
flood  waters  and  protect  the  land. 

Landowners  vnthln  the  waterahod  carry 
the  oonservatlon  program  "aU  the  way  to  the 
tope  ot  the  hills"  so  that  the  water  is  tmder 
control  from  the  Ume  It  falls  untU  It  has 
passed  across  the  watershed  and  Into  a  larger 
stream  or  imtu  It  la  absorbed  or  evsjioratad. 
The  prsMnt  law.  however,  provides  only  tor 
short  sgreements  between  the  landowners 
and    th*    goverameut:    the  ,l<Ula    profwaal 


would      open 
agreements. 

The  amendment  would  authorise  the  sec- 
retary ot  Agriculture  "to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments which  sbaU  be  based  on  a  conserva- 
Uon plan  with  landowners,  operatora  and 
occuplera  ■  ■  •  to  be  carried  out  during  a 
period  not  to  exceed  10  years  •  •  •  provid- 
ing for  changes  In  croppmg  systems  and 
land  uses  and  for  the  Installation  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  and  measures 
needed  to  conserve  and  develop  the  soli, 
water,  woodland,  wildlife  and  recreation  re- 
sources" of  the  lands. 

The  proposal  spells  out  deUlls  ot  the 
agreements  but  the  key  feature  1.  the  fact 
that  the  contracu  can  cover  a  period  ot  as 
much  as  10  yeaia. 

This  part  of  the  amendment  has  a  prece- 
dent In  the  so-called  Great  Plains  Program 
where  landowners  In  the  seml-arld  West 
are  permitted  to  enter  long-term  agreements 
with  the  agency  tor  work  that  cannot  be 
completed  In  a  short  period.  The  advantage 
here  Is  that  the  rancher  can  plan  a  more 
comprehensive  conservation  program  thsn 
would  be  possible  It  his  agreement  was  on  a 
year-to-year  basis. 

A  watershed  protection  program  obviously 
Is  a  long-term  operation  and  Mills  spparently 
believes  the  projects  could  be  more  effective 
If  landowners  knew  In  advance  that  they 
would  be  able  to  participate  tor  as  much  hi 
a  decade. 

Aiwther  section  of  the  amendment  would 
permit  local  sponsors  of  a  watershed  project 
to  finance  their  part  of  the  cost  more  easily 
than  u  possible  under  the  law  as  It  now 
stands. 

Still  another  section  would  add  "water 
quality"  to  the  benefiu  considered  when  ap- 
praising a  project. 

The  fourth  part  ot  the  amendment  would 
alter  the  procedure  for  obtaining  approv.it 
ot  the  program. 

In  general,  the  amendment  would  broaden 
the  scope  ot  PL  586.  extend  the  period  "f 
oo-operatlon  between  the  landowner  and  tbe 
government,  ease  the  teak  of  local  financing 
and  smooth  the  path  of  new  projects  through 
the  government  mase. 


Moaat  Venoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  mfNSTI,VaM]A 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  22.  1967 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  few.  If  any,  places  within  the  area  of 
the  United  States  where  George  Wa-ih- 
Ington's  birthday  is  not  honored  and  his 
memory  revered  It  appears  fitting  to 
comment  on  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  pre8er\-ing  the  beautiful  area 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  George 
Washington's  home  of  Mount  Vernon. 
It  has  been  a  great  exptrlence  for  me  to 
cooperate  with  so  many  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans In  this  nonpartisan  effort  to  pre- 
serve a  part  of  the  environs  of  Moimt 
Vernon.  Perhaps  no  other  place  in  the 
country  Is  so  fixed  In  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  and  this  Is  manifested 
each  year  with  the  well  over  1  mllUon 
visitors  who  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  history  as  they  explore  and  reex- 
plore  this  grand  evidence  of  our  heritage. 
In  1954  over  500  acres  on  the  Mary- 
land shore  of  the  Potomac  were  offered 
for  sale.     Within  leaa  than  a  year  at- 
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tempts  were  made  to  PU^hase  much  of 
5S»r«  for  an  oil  tank  farm.    P»trio"= 
tndlvWuata  and   fouiMtatlona   prevented 
thU  development  by  P'^f^'^'^,^^ 
S«t  would  have  been  used  for  «:tlvlU« 
hanUy  eonristent  with  ttie  environs  of 
this  naUonal  shrine,     Th™"«hout  the 
1950s  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles  Aaiocla- 
Uon.  residents  of  Prince  CJeorges  Coun- 
tv  KPeclally  those  Uvlng  In  Oils  parOcu- 
lai-  arei  sought  to  achieve  the  Preserva- 
tion  of    this   unique   place.     They    at- 
Smpted  to  use  aU  the  devices  open  to 
the  citizens  of  a  local  community   to 
achieve    this    protection.  ,  Because    re- 
Blonal   aulhortues  and  others  did  not 
view  the  necessity  for  this  preservation 
in  the  same  manner  as  did  they  and  slJ«^e 
these  authorities  did  have  the  PO*er  of 
condemnation,  preservation  of  the  area 
could  not  be  achieved  at  the  locaJ  leveL 

It  was  m  19«1,  after  having  fought 
many  a  batUe  to  keep  the  area  In  Its 
undisturbed  state,  that  these  people  pre- 
sented their  case  to  Congress.  UKumy 
great  privilege  to  Join  the  genUeman 
irom  Colorado.  Chahman  WATsr  Asfin- 
ALL  and  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Cuhtom  AnorKSOS  In 
Introducing  the  bill  authorizing  the  Pls- 
cauway  NaUonal  Park,  which  was  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Kennedy  on  Octo- 

Thls  measure  was  unique  at  the  time 
of  Its  enactment  and  stands  today  as  a 
landm*rk  representing  the  cooperation 
of  local  citizens,  private  foundations,  lo- 
cal government.  State  government,  and 
the  P*d«ral  Government.     The  legisla- 
tion provided  that  the  park  would  con- 
sist of  1.11*  acres  of  which  500  acres 
were  to  be  donated  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.    In  addition,  over  half  of  thoM 
living  in  the  area  have  donated,  at  no 
cost   to   the  Government,   scenic  ease- 
ments.   This  not  only  represented  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  the  Government  but 
It  allowed  the  Government  to  acquire  an 
asset  that  might  not  have  been  possible 
without    this    Important    contribution. 
Seldom  has  there  been  such  pubUc  spir- 
ited coopCTaUon  In  behalf  of  a  naUonal 
shrine.  ^    ,^ 

The  State  of  Maryland  and  Prince 
Georges  County  within  that  State  U  to 
be  congratulated  for  providing  Incen- 
tives for  Its  citizens  to  contribute  land 
and  eascmenU  In  order  to  establish  the 
Plscataway  Park.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land pioneered  tax  reform  leglslaUon  to 
encourage  the  donation  of  these  ease- 
ments. Further,  the  county  commls- 
slonera  of  Prince  Georges  County  Imple- 
mented this  State  action  by  passing  a 
new  tax  ordinance,  which  was  without 
precedence,  to  enhance  the  donation  of 
easerilents  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  efforts  of  Congressman  Macbin  In 
increasing  the  authorlzaUon  and  prod- 
ding the  admlnlstrp.Uon  to  get  on  with 
the  business  at  hand  has  been  of  signal 
Importance. 

Etosplte  these  efforts,  as  has  been  the 
case  In  so  many  instances,  the  problem 
of  escalating  land  values  required  an  In- 
crease in  the  authorttaUon  of  funds  to 
be  appropriated  The  Increased  author- 
ization was  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
was  signed  Into  PubUc  Law  89-513  ter 
President    Johnson    on    July    19.    l»«o- 


President  Johnson  has  recoqunended  tWs 
year  that  $2.7  million  be  appropriated 
f~  fiscal  year  1968  «id  that  II  »^°° 
be  repnjgramed  ImmedUtely  In  order 
to  Initiate  acUon  toward  the  final  com- 
pletion of  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  reprograming  is  vital 
to  this  completion  of  acquislUon  because 
of  the  time  element  we  are  facing.  I 
shall  not  detaU  the  many  errors  of  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Department,  nor 
the  failure  to  act  with  dispatch  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  for  hopefully,  such 
failures  are  behind  us.  There  Is  but  a 
final  -tep  In  the  realization  of  what  has 
become  a  goal  of  the  American 
people.  The  final  step  Is  the  actual  ap- 
propriation of  funds  now  twice  author- 
ized by  the  Congress,  which  would  per- 
mit the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
conclude  lu  acquisitions. 

The  doiuulons  of  land  and  easements 
to  the  Government  have  a  5-ye«r  period 
within  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior must  certify  that  he  has  acquired 
substantially  all  of  the  land  for  a  na- 
tional park.    If  he  Is  unable  to  effect  this 
certification    then    the    easements    and 
lands  revert  to  their  former  owners.    As 
a  consequence,  the  task  would  then  have 
to  be  begun  anew  and  all  of  these  gifts 
solicited  again.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  d«»d- 
llne  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  act  In  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  Is  August  7.  1987.    If 
for  any  reason  this  becomes  Impossible, 
the  FWeral  Government  wUl  lose  land 
and  rights  to  land  valued  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  »11  million.     Perhaps  an  even 
greater  loss  will  be  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  Federal  Government  by  those  who 
have  struggled  for  so  long,  those  who 
have  given  of  theh-  time  and  efforts,  those 
who  have  given  lands,  those  who  have 
given  rights  to  lands,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve the  oft  spoken  words  that  private 
and  local  Initiative  should  serve  as  a 
necessary  catalyst  to  Federal  acUon. 

If.  at  this  late  date,  we  are  unable  to 
pla<^  a  capstone  on  the  efforts  of  so 
many  that  have  persisted  so  paUently 
so  long,  then  our  attitude  toward  the 
entire  concept  of  natural  beauty  and 
historic  preservaUon  must  be  redefined. 
For,  If  we  cannot  as  a  people,  through 
our  duly  constituted  InsUtutlons,  save 
Mount  Vernon— pray  tell,  what  can  we 
save? 


Works  Committee  have  Joined  me  In  my 
criUclsm  of  these  cuU>«:k»,  which  wmild 
amount  to  more  than  «1.1  billion.  Now 
that  the  hearings  are  about  to  commence. 
I  feel  It  Is  Important  to  point  out  this  is 
certainly  not  a  partisan  Issue. 

Many  of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  In  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  and  In  State 
governments  acrtws  the  Nation  have 
made  It  clear  that  they  share  my  deep 
concern  about  this  cutback  In  Federal 
funds:  that  they  also  feel  It  U  not  only 
unnecessary  In  terms  of  governmental 
economy,  but  may  actueUy  be  harmful 
to  the  economies  of  many  of  the  8tat« 
involved  and  to  private  contractors  and 
businesses  In  those  States. 

New  Hampshire's  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor the  Honorable  John  W.  King,  who 
has  already  announced  he  would  testify 
at  next  weeks  hearings.  Is  just  one  of 
the  many  members  of  the  opposition 
party  who  has  publicly  expressed  his  con- 
cern over  the  Presidents  plan. 

IndlcaUve  of  his  concern  Is  a  speech 
he  recenUy  made  on  the  subject  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Highway  Users  Confer- 
ence at  lU  meeUng  In  Concord.  NB.  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  an  hidlcatlon  of  the  problems 
facing  State  governments  If  these  cut- 
backs are  enacted: 
ABomiss   »T   aoT.   Jomc   W.   Kmo.   or  New 
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A  Go*erw>r  Looks  at  At  Proposed 
Federal-AM  Hif  hwiy  Catbacks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  mw  BAUPsHixx 
m  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 

Wednesiioy,  Fcbruorii  22,  19ST 
Mr  CljrVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee will  Join  with  the  corresponding 
committee  fiwn  the  other  body  to  start 
4  days  of  joint  heorlngs  on  cutbacks  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson  in  the  Ped- 
ei«l-ald  highway  program. 

In  the  PMt  few  weeks,  many  of  my 
Republican    colleagues    on    the    Public 


Gentlemen :  ^  ^ 

I  am  genumely  plMMd  lo  b«  with  you  to- 
night on  the  occMlon  of  your  annuml  meet- 

'"l  un  luuy  Aware  o<  the  meanloglul  con- 
trlbuuon.  mmie  by  your  org«il»»tlon  over 
the  year,  on  heh»lf  o»  aU  of  ua  who  utlllM 
our  hlghwAya, 

Because  ot  your  devotion  to  this  cause 
along  with  other  Intweeted  organliatlonA  we 
tre  now  building  tcrcm  thU  country  a  high- 
way «y«tem  that  rlvaU  that  ol  any  In  the 

We  are  apenduig  enormoua  aroounta  of 
money  to  do  thU.  Here  to  New  Hampahlre 
I  thin*  that  lew  people  fully  realise  that  in 
sUle  government  our  state  highway  depart- 
ment every  year  apenda  almost  as  much 
money  as  all  the  reat  of  our  stats  depart- 
menu  together. 

In  the  present  Bacal  year  our  gross  state 
eipendltures  amount  lo  IIM.T  mUllon  dol- 
lars Highway  expenditures  account  for  51 
mllilon.   or   almost  SO   percent   o*   all   sttte 

And  yet  In  the  more  than  four  yeaia  I 
have  been  governor  1  cannot  recall  a  sUigle 
citizen  complaining  that  we  spend  too  much 
money  on  our  highways.  k.ii.„. 
I  can  understand  this,  because  I  believe 
the  people  ot  New  Hampshire  share  with  me 
the  conviction  that  there  U  no  single  area 
of  Boirernment  that  glvea  the  taxpayer  a 
greater  return  for  bis  dollar  than  our  high- 
way program.  

All  of  ua  directly  experience  the  beneflu 
of  our  highway  program  every  day  of  our 
Uvea.  We  experience  It  In  tune  saved— in 
money  aaved— In  lives  saved. 

We  experienced  those  beneflu  aa  we  drove 
to  this  meeting  tonight,  and  well  experi- 
ence them  on  our  way  home. 

Further  than  that,  we  have  all  wllneasrd 
the  dramaUc  effect  our  new  highways  h.ve 
had  on  our  state  as  a  whole. 

They  have  been  a  Godsend  to  our  recres 
tlon  business  In  the  North  Country.     They 
have  generated  the   development  of   scores 
of  new  recreational  areas  that  proudly  boast 
only  one  and  a  hall  hours'  drive  from  Bos- 


ton No  other  single  factor  has  had  such 
UL  Influence  In  the  rebirth  and  resurgence  of 
our  North  Country  that  has  taken  place  over 
the  past  four  years. 

By  the  same  token  the  conatructlon  of 
theae  new  highways  has  bad  a  vital  effect 
on  the  exploalve  growth  of  our  economy  that 
has  mada  ua  the  faateat  growing  state  In 
New  England.  The  rapid  access  of  prtjduct 
lo  market  Is  alwaya  one  of  the  key  factora 
in  the  declalon  to  locate  a  new  Industry,  and 
because  of  this.  1  am  certain  that  our  high- 
ways have  been  a  tremendous  boon  to  our 
economic  upsurge. 

Finally,  our  new  highways  are  a  key  fac- 
tor alao  In  the  continual  battle  to  hold  down 
the  terrible  toll  exacted  by  traffic  accidents. 
The  figures  clearly  demonalrate  that  con- 
trolled access  highways  are  safer  than  con- 
Ttntlonal  highways  by  a  margin  of  at  leaat 
three  to  one.  And  ao  the  fatalities  and  In- 
juries that'we  are  prevenUng  with  our  new 
hlghwaya  are  substantial  and  beyond  any 
material  price. 

It  Is  becauae  of  theas  tremendously  Im- 
portant factors  that  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  Pr»ldent  Johnsons  reduction  of 
17  5  per  cent  In  highway  construction  proj- 
ects announced  In  November  and  his  an- 
nouncement of  January  11th  that  he  Is 
conilderlng  an  additional  cutback  of  another 
IS  per  cent,  or  MO  million  dollars,  m  federal 
highway  prolocta. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  with  the  Impact  of 
theae  reductions  In  the  economy  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Theae  cutlMWks  will  mean  aubstantlal  re- 
ducuons  o«  contractors'  payrolls— subatantlal 
reductions  m  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
materials,  in  trucking  and  transportation 
and  related  services  allied  with  the  con- 
struction Industry.  It  will  result  In  further 
unemployment  In  the  construcUon  Industry 
that  has  already  seen  unemployment  In- 
vrsse.  due  to  the  slowdown  In  the  home 
building  Industry  and  the  tight  money  avail- 
able for  all  new  construction. 

Here  In  New  Hampshire  the  cutbacks  wUI 
seriously  affect  New  Hampahlre  road  builders 
who  are  small  firms  and  very  vulnerable  to 
slowdowna  In  the  program.  I  have  been  m- 
tormed  that  If  the  cuthacka  are  sustained, 
at  least  two  of  our  contractors  will  face 
Uquldatlon. 

I  am  c«rtam  that  theee  proposed  curUll- 
ments  wUI  have  an  equally  serious  Impact 
on  every  One  of  the  New  England  sUtes. 

Because  of  that  I  have  today  written  to 
the  governors  of  Maine.  Vermont.  Maaaacbu- 
setu.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  to  Join 
with  me  in  seeking  an  appearance  In  person 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
In  Congress  to  make  the  Oongreas  fully  aware 
of  the  Impact  of  these  proposed  curullmenta. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  President  Johnson's 
motivation  m  this  action  Is  the  overall  good 
of  the  economy  and  the   nation. 

.And  yet  I  am  peraonally  convinced  that  this 
iB  A  situation  where  alternate  solutions  must 
be  sought  out.  Cartalnly  It  deserves  the 
deepest  study,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
congresa  will  take  a  long  second  look  at  thu 
proposed  action. 

Congress  haa  stated  In  the  post  that  it  U 
lu  Intent  to  malntam  a  balanced,  orderly, 
properly  financed  program,  and  contractors 
have  made  long  term  commitments  for 
plants  and  equipment,  relying  on  the  stated 
Intent  of  the  congress. 

Stop-and-go  or  peak-and-valley  construc- 
tion always  costs  the  owner  more  than  a 
planned  and  orderly  program,  and  In  this 
case  the  owner  Is  the  public. 

If  I  am  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
New  Hampahlre  highway  contractora.  and  I 
am.  I  am  much  more  concerned  with  the 
Impact  ot  these  proposed  cutbacks  on  the 
general  welfare  of  all  of  our  people. 

I  am  concerned  becauae  of  the  great  Im- 
pact of  our  highway  sysKm  on  our  recrea- 
tion Industry.    I  am  concerned  with  tta  Im- 


pact on  our  economic  growth  as  a  state. 
And  perhaps  moat  of  all.  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause weU  engineered  hlgh«<ays  play  a  key 
role  In  our  oontlnumg  battle  against  traffic 
deaths. 

TlUs  tremendous  toll  U  rapidly  reaching 

proportions  that  make  It  one  of   the  most 

urgent   problems  facing   this   nation   today. 

It  la  an  enormoualy  complex  problem  that 

wlU  not  lend  Itself  to  a  simple  solution. 

I  wsa  delighted  with  the  passage  ot  the 
National  Traffic  Safety  Acf  of  1B68.  which, 
for  the  first  time,  brought  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Into  an  area  where  federal  acUon 
was  urgently  needed. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  la  now  ac- 
Uvely  engaged  In  developing  a  program  to 
Implement  the  federal  legislation.  We  are 
preparing  legUlaUon  for  the  General  Court 
to  meet  the  National  Highway  Safety  Agen- 
cy's standards. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  develt^lng  a 
safety  program  for  preaentaUon  to  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Agency. 

Federal  funda  to  Implement  that  program 
will  amount  to  laS  thousand  dollars  for 
fiscal  1987—344  thousand  In  fiscal  1968  and 
a  like  amount  In  fiscal  10€9. 

These  funds  must  be  matched  by  a  similar 
appropriation  of  state  funds. 

So  with  the  federal  government  about  to 
allot  us  some  600  thousand  doUan  for  traf- 
fic safety  over  the  next  three  years  at  long 
last  we  are  on  the  road  to  realistically  giving 
this  serious  situation  the  attention  It 
deserves. 

It  is  a  program  that  la  not  only  highly 
desirable,  m  my  opinion,  but  one  that  we 
mtlst  get  mto  because  of  the  penalties  if 
we  don't. 

There  Is  a  clause  In  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  that  stales  If  our  program  la  not  ac- 
ceptable our  state  <smi  lose  ten  per  cent  of  Ita 
federal  highway  funds  which  could  mean  an 
annual  loss  of  two  million  dollars,  ao  the 
program  la  a  muat. 

By  the  same  token  It  Is  also  a  must  thst 
we  continue  otur  highway  program,  which 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  otir  safety  program  at 
the  most  rapid  pace  poaalbte.  I  know  your 
conference  sharea  my  concern  In  both  areas, 
and  I  would  urge  your  full  support  of  both. 


A  Vietum  "MafUol  Upc"? 


EXTENSION  OF  EJEatARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NCW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  22,  1967 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  the  Idea  of  at  least  conslderlne 
the  posalbUlty  of  sealing  off  the  line  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam — as  an 
alternative  to  the  less  than  toUlly  effec- 
tive air  attacks  on  the  Ho  Chi  Biflnh 
Trail— had  merit  when  I  first  heard  of 
It,  last  year,  and  I  accordingly  Inserted 
tn  the  Recohd  some  material  In  support 
of  that  idea. 

Since  then,  the  situation  has  not 
changed  very  much.  Our  air  attacks 
continue  and,  though  they  have  un- 
doubtedly had  their  Impact,  the  infiltra- 
tion of  both  men  and  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam  Into  South  Vietnam  obviously 
continues,  and  we  have  had  little  success 
In  reducing  the  scale  of  the  conflict. 

In  the  present  impasse,  there  seems  to 
be  a  dearth  of  new  Ideas  being  con- 
sidered by  either  our  people  in  the  Penta- 


gon and  those  In  the  State  Department. 
Pretty  much,  we  merely  keep  on  doing 
what  we  have  been  doing,  though  at  a 
rising  cost  In  dollars  and  lives,  and  It  is 
Increasingly  discouraging  to  have  to 
contemplate  this  as  an  effort  that  may 
drag  on  for  year  after  tragic  year. 

If  there  is  anything  new  in  the  way 
of  strategy — military  or  diplomatic — 
that  anyone  has  to  offer,  we  most  cer- 
tainly ought  to  look  at  it.  This  Is  why 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  following  article 
indicating  some  renewed  interest  In  a 
Vietnamese  "Maglnot  line,"  as  con- 
tolned  In  the  January  24  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  which — un- 
der leave  granted— Is  set  forth  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
MiUTAiT  Assesses  Valu«  or  Vxw  "Magikot 

Link" 

<By  John  DUlln.  staff  oorrupondent  of  the 

Chiietun  Science  Monitor) 

Saigon. — T^e  growing  numb«r  of  North 
Vietn&mese  troopa  pouring  Into  South  Viet- 
nam hM  tpurrwl  renewed  Interest  In  erect- 
ing a  Jungle  "Uaglnot  Line"  acrou  Vietnam '« 
17tb  parallel. 

But  the  problems  of  building  and  manning 
such  a  Una  are  immense.  And  Its  effective- 
ness la  doubtful. 

In  the  paat  18  months.  North  Vietnam"* 
war  etloru  in  the  aoutb  have  rapidly  multi- 
plied. Latest  American  inteUlgence  reporU 
Indicate  that  nearly  100,000  northern  troope  , 
filtered  through  the  Jungles  to  the  south  last 
year. 

BAaaxxas  osffraucrcD 

Theae  northerners  bolstered  the  sagging 
morale  of  the  native  Viet  Cong,  carried  In 
crucial  supplies,  and  enabled  the  Communist 
force*  to  flesh  out  their  ranlLS  lo  380.000  men. 

If  this  northern  influx  oould  be  halted  or 
draaUcally  alowad,  the  Viet  Cong  would  be 
dealt  a  staggering  blow. 

Moat  proposals  for  an  armed  Una  have 
called  for  the  erection  ot  a  solid  barrier  of 
barbed  wire  and  mines  along  the  full  34 
miles  of  Sooth  Vietnam's  northern  border. 
Ftom  there.  It  Is  suggested,  the  line  of  men 
and  steel  might  be  extended  westward  across 
Laos,  or  southward  along  the  mountainotu 
Vietnam  border. 

However,  the  extension  across  Uuw  s{i- 
pears  to  be  Impossible  politically.  And  ths 
other  eKtenslon,  along  Vietnam's  long,  west- 
ern border,  seems  nearly  Impoailble  physi- 
cally. 

Without  one  of  these  extensions,  the  de- 
fense line  across  Vietnam's  northern  bound- 
ary oould  be  flanked  to  the  west  via  the 
bcavlly  traveled  Ho  Ohl  Ulnh  Trail  In  Laos. 

A  look  at  a  map  of  Southeast  Asia  shows 
that  the  easiest  blocking  line  would  be  one 
extending  directly  across  Laos  to  an  anchor 
point  tn  exLstern  ThaUand. 

However,  the  eastern  part  M  Laos  Is  un- 
der the  direct  control  of  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao,  one  of  three  contending  groups 
in  that  tiny  country,  and  under  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1963 — which  haa  brought  a 
delicate  pollUcal  balance  to  the  country — 
the  eastern  area  Ls  supposed  to  remain  un- 
der the  Pathet  Lao. 

To  ram  a  defensive  line  across  eastern 
Laos  would  clearly  violate  the  Geneva 
agreement  and  throw  Southeast  Asia  Into 
new  turmoil,  authorities  aay. 

According  to  one  expert.  "It  would  jab 
a  dagger  point  at  what  Is  a  very  uneasy 
balance  of  forces  and  governments  In 
Southeast  Asia.  It  could  unclp  the  entire 
thing." 

'North  Vietnam's  reaction  and  perhaps 
Red  China's  would  be  Incalculable  .  .  .  but 
they  probably  would  do  something.  They're 
not  going  to  alt  there  watching  a  neighbor- 
ing neutralist  country  being  used  in  this 
way." 


Ag24 

Adncaua  of  ninnln*  •  defeMi™  Un» 
mto  LM.  contend.  howev.r.  tl>st  "^o  °«^ 

£r»orU.  Vletn»me«  lDlUU.lor.  Into  Sou^ 
VIctnun.  Any  AnMrtcan  line  would  only  b* 
In  reRionic  to  tJlU.  advocates  s»J. 

sUtlcb    along   VIetnami   ragged,   often   Ul- 

TIM  proapect  of  building  a  fortified  line 
alons  thla  tortuoua  path  maJtea  mUltary  men 
gaaT  The  loglsUcal  and  manpower  requlre- 
menU  would  send  war  ooau  splrallng 

Nevertbeleaa.  the  umiaatlon  Pro»'™  «" 
maU«  a  major  one.  SU.ce  last  spl«g  Ui«« 
ha«  been  direct  -lavaalons  by  ""J"  »'" 
nameae  dlTlalona  acro«i  '"•  ^""'""f"; 
Bjne  on  the  northem  border  The  tralBc  ha. 
been  eapecUUy  heavy  In  the  western  part. 
Several  liige.  bloody  battle,  have  erapted 
near  the  DMZ  which  drained  manpower 
reeerve.  In  the  I  Corp.  area  and  dl.erted 
troopa  from  pacification  work.  Iii">eeeMt- 
SStte  north  Vietnamese  troop,  ba'e  been 
at  their  b«rt.  With  short,  easy  ™PP'J  l^' 
their  men  have  arrived  at  the  batUefroot 
rested  well-fed  aiKl  well  equipped. 
^i;»trart.  troop.  BghUog  farther  south 
often  go  into  batUe  poorly  ted  dlKOuraged. 
^d  WW.  their  rank,  draatlcally  thinned  by 

■"toS  among  military  officials  th«-eta  a 
growing  interert  In  denying  North  Vl""^ 
Sis  esiy  route  to  the  south.  evTO  U  UtU. 
can  be  done  to  avoid  circumvention  by  way 
of  the  mountalnou.  trails  to  the  west. 

There  la  a  precedent  tor  such  a  barrier  In 
TleSiams  hlitory.  In  107.  with  clvU  «r 
raging  between  the  northern  and  southern 
hSvei  ot  Vietnam,  the  Nguyen  ralera  In  the 
■™th  ordered  construction  of  a  P"'  "»" 
aeroa.  the  narrow  plain  at  Dong  Hoi.  40  mllea 
north  of  the  present  DMZ. 
"^y.  rather  than  a  waB.  mlUtary  t«- 
tielSs Vobably  would  call  for  a  cleared 
irea  soeoe  300  meters  wide  running  the  full 

cleared  sone  to  be  heavily  laced  wlU.  mines, 
strung  with  barbed  wire,  protected  by  ar- 
UU»y.  and  patrolled  by  perhapa  two  dlvl- 
slonaof  troop.  (30.000  men). 
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PrtiMnl'i  CouBBcr  Meoafc 

SPEECH 

HON.  DANIEL  D^ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiKOis 
IN  TH»  BOOSE  OP  RIPRESKNTATIVIS 

rAMrtday,  februory  IS.  19<7 
Mr    ROSTENKOWSKt.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  hU  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Pi^eskJent  Johnson  said : 

I  hope  this  congres.  will  try  to  help  me 
do  more  for  the  consumer 


The  President's  consumer  message  Is 
his  bliMprint  for  eonstnictlng  an  en- 
vironment of  greater  safety  and  equity 
for  all  Americans. 

The  message,  and  the  proposals  it  puu 
forth.  wlU  go  dovm  in  hlstorr  as  the 
broadest,  fairest,  and  best  coordinated 
eflort  to  give  to  the  American  people  the 
protection  they  need  in  the  «m)Plex 
technological  and  economic  world  of  to- 
day. No  BToup  in  our  national  lift— the 
family,  the  worker,  the  farmer,  the  bu^- 
nessman— will  fall  to  benefit  from  the 
protection  contemplated  in  this  land- 
mark message. 

Physical  safety— to  enjoy   the  com- 
forts of  modem  technology  In  his  home. 


Economic  equity— to  enable  people  to 
participate  fruitfully  In  the  great  ii»r- 
ketplace  of  our  economy.  In  my  Judg- 
ment the  climate  of  opinion  in  this 
Congress  Is  Ideally  reoepUve  to  new  ef- 
forts to  help  the  American  people  to  ttoelr 
daily  lives.  ,         .. 

m  the  field  of  irfiyslcal  safety,  there 
are  three  proposals  which  merit  special 
attention.  First,  the  establishment  of  a 
NaUonal  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
Second,  the  esUbllshment  of  a  naUonal 
fire  safety  program.  Third,  a  b"»de"- 
ing  amendment  to  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  of  1953. 

Anyone  who  qucsUons  the  necessity 
Joi  a  NaUonal  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  need  only  look  at  the  fact  that  ai- 
cidenU  occurring  in  and  "found  tj^e 
home  result  in  thousands  of  fataUUes 
and  millions  of  injuries  every  year 
throughout  this  country.  The  deaths 
alone  amount  to  almoet  half  the  number 
of  fatalities  suffered  on  the  Nations 
highways  each  year.  ^  ...  y,  ,  „. 

A  Joint  reeolutton  to  esUbllah  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
has  been  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Macmuson  and  Senator  Cottoh 
and  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Moss. 
As  presently  envisioned,  the  Commission 
would  consist  of  seven  members,  chosen 
for  theU-  training  and  experience  in 
this  field,  and  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The    Commission    would    conduct    a 
study  of  the  protection  consumers  now 
have  against  the  hazards  of  household 
products.    The    study    would    Identify 
specific  products  which  are  determined 
to  present  hazards,  examine  the  exterit 
to  which  self- regulation  by  industry  is 
working,  look  at  the  protection  afforded 
by  common  law  In  the  States,  and  review 
Federal   State,  and  local  laws  aimed  at 
consumer  protecHon  In   this   area.     In 
the  course  of  the  study,  proprietary  m- 
formaUon  would  not  be  disclosed.    TTie 
Commission  would  make  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within   18 
months,  including  any  recommendations 
for    acUon.    Certain    product*    which 
have    undergone    recent    congressional 
scrutiny  would  be  excluded  from  consld- 
eraUon     by     the     Commission.     These 
items    would    Include    motor    vehicles, 
producU  under  the  food  and  drug  Uws. 
products    under    the    Hazardous    Sub- 
stoncea  Labeling  Act.  and  Federal  Clg- 
ai«tte   Labeling    and    Advertising    Act. 
and  the  Federal  Insecticide  and  Fungi- 
cide Act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  Commission  are  twofold: 
The  users  of  producU  would  benefit  by 
being  physically  protected   against  the 
hazards  of  some  of  the  products  of  mod- 
em    technology.     Manufacturers     and 
businessmen,   at  the  same  time,   could 
look  forward  to  some  assurance  that  they 
would  not  be  subjected  to  a  great  variety 
of  different  State  and  local  safety  regu- 
laUons.  which  might  make  mass  produc- 
tion for  mass  markets  almost  impoaslble. 
A  national   fire  safety  program,  the 
second  item  I  menUoned  in  the  area  of 
physical  safety,  could  do  much  to  re- 
duce the  yearly  toll  In  human  and  ma- 
terial loss  suffered  as  a  result  of  fires.    I 
would  Uke  to  point  out  that  what  Is  con- 


templated la  an  expansion  of  exlsUng 
pubUc  and  private  programs,  wherever 
possible.  , . 

The  proposed  fire  safety  program  would 
have  four  major  elements.  First.  Fact- 
finding and  research  on  the  causes,  the 
frequency,  and  the  severity  of  fires.  Sec- 
ond Education  of  the  public  on  fire  haz- 
ards and  education  of  firemen  on  tech- 
nique* for  fighting  fires.  There  would 
also  be  Included  development  of  fire  safe- 
ty curriculums  and  courses  for  those  who 
must  cope  with  fires.  ThlnJ.  An  infor- 
maUon  and  daU  service  on  all  aspects 
of  fire  safety.  Fourth.  Support  for  dem- 
onstration projects  on  improved  meth- 
ods for  prevention  and  control.  rehablU- 
taOon  of  people  and  property  affected  by 
fires,  and  improved  fire  services. 

The  third  item  in  physical  safety  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  of  1953.  The  original  act  was  passed 
in  the  aftermath  of  a  spate  of  newspaper 
stories  about  torch  sweaters,  and  other 
similar  highly  fiammable  Items.  The  act 
accomplished  its  limited  obJecUve.  but 
it  did  not  affect  the  marketing  of  items 
of  wearing  apparel.  At  the  present  Ume. 
about  3.000  people  a  year  die  from  bums 
Involving  clothing  fires. 

The  amendments  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  revifie  the 
standards  of  flammability  for  wearing 
apparel.  Flammability  standards  would 
also  be  Issued  for  interior  furnishings  ir 
such  action  was  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary In  addition,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, together  with  the  Department 
rt  Health  Education.and  Welfare,  would 
study  the  causes  of  deaths.  Injuries  and 
property  losses  resulting  from  acddenUl 
burning  of  furnishings  and  wearing  ap- 
parel Research  would  be  conducted  into 
the  flammability  of  furnishings,  fabrics, 
and  materials. 

Enactment  of  the  great  public-Interest 
proposals  outlined  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage will  help  cement  the  growing  part- 
nership of  aU  segmenU  of  our  popula- 
Uon  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 


February  22,  1967 


Slate  Bail  Uirofcced  To  Cootrol 
Tradinf  Stamps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  it»w  Toaa 
IN  THB  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

nrednesdav,  February  22.  liCI 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  the  membership  Is  aware.  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bUl  in  the  90th  Congress 
to  esUbUsh  a  Commission  on  Trading 
Stamps,  in  order  to  csUblish  orderiy  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  this  Industry.  lU 
purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  unscrupulous 
elements  and  to  protect  the  interests  ol 
the  consumer.  The  SUte  legislatures  are 
rapidly  becoming  aware  of  this  problem 
and  have  begun  to  take  action  on  it 
themselves.  The  time  to  act.  to  Insure 
uniform  Federal  measures.  Is  now. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
therefore,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
articles,  the  first  from  Women's  Wear 


Dally  of  February  16,  1961,  and  the  sec- 
ond from  Supermarket  News  of  Febru- 
ary 20.  19«1.  which  fully  bear  out  my 
contention. 
The  articles  follow; 

[Prom  the  Women's  Wear  DaUy. 

Feb.  le,  1S«1) 

lUcHiCiiN  Bnj.  To  CoMTmoi,  TaMMMa  Srasse 

ACT 

Lakswo.  Mich.— SUte  repreaenwtlve  Lu- 
cllle  H-  McCoUough  baa  Introduced  a  blU 
to  require  trading  stamp  companies  to  re- 
deem their  stamps  lor  cash  a.  weU  as  for 
merchandise. 

The  bill  Is  not  considered  as  an  attack  on 
stamps,  but  Intended  to  provide  greater  pro- 
tection for  consumers.  The  bill  would  be- 
come effective  Jan.  1. 

(Prom  Supermarket  News,  Peb.  20.  10671 

TSADIHS    SraJSPS,    PaCTCAOIMO   BIU.S   CONTIMUI 

To  Orx  STATaa'  ATTawTioM 

BUI.  on  tnKUng  stampe.  packaging  and 
coDSunur  protection  machinery  at  the  ekec- 
uUve  level  are  under  conalderaUon  m  State 
Legislatures. 

In  West  Virginia  and  Arkansas,  stamp  bills 
have  run  Into  trouble. 

A  rundown  of  latest  developcnento  follows. 

Salem,  Ore.— Botise  bill  13M  requires 
retaUen  offering  trading  stampa  to  make 
available  a  cash  discount  Instead  of  mer- 
chandise If  customers  so  deelre. 

The  dlMount  would  be  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  stamps  to  the  retailer. 

Charleston.  W.  Va— A  bUl  requiring  re- 
demption of  trading  stamp.  In  cash  on  cus- 
tomer request  has  been  defeated. 

Another  bill,  Intttxluced  last  week,  would 
bring  the  State's  packaging  and  labeling  law 
in  Une.  with  the  new  Federal  labeUng  and 
packaging  act.     The  bill  would  require  liquid 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   KEW   BAMPSHiak 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  22.  1967 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  I  have  fought  vigorously 
for  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery 
in  New  England.  I  have  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  many  times  that, 
while  there  are  more  than  100  national 
cemeteries  In  the  Nation,  there  Is  not  one 
in  New  Egland  and  never  has  been. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  now  the  one  closest  to 
New  England,  was  still  250  miles  from 
the  closest  point  In  New  England  and 
some  500  miles  from  such  northern  New 
England  States  as  New  Hampshire. 

This  year  I  have  reintroduced  legis- 
lation to  establish  ». national  cemetery 
In  New  England  and  my  bill,  HJt  3744, 
Is  now  Iwfore  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  But  the  few  short 
weeks  since  my  bill's  Introduction,  its 
necessity  has  become  even  more  acute, 
with  the  announcement  that  tnirtals  at 
Arlington  vrtll  henceforth  be  limited. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Whipple,  editor  of  the 
Dally  Eagle  of  Claremont,  N.H..  has 
summed  up  the  arguments  for  a  New 
England  national  cemetery  in  another  of 
his  perceptive  editorials.  I  call  his  fine 
editorial  to   the  attention  of  my  col- 


It's  to  be  hoped  that  the  SOth  Congress. 
through  such  committee  or  otherwise.  wUl 
pick  up  such  study  and  carry  It  to  Its  logical 
conclusion. 

For.  a.  we  wrote  last  year: 

"It  seems  certain,  whatever  the  course  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  that  use  of  national 
cemeteries  and  denund  for  their  facilities 
win  continue  to  grow  over  the  yeara. 

"If  the  system  expands,  as  It  obviously 
must.  New  Hampshire  and  New  England 
should  not   be  Ignored." 

K.D  W 


The  Powell  Une 


EXTE2<SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHIHOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESKNTATTVES 

Wedneiday.  February  22,  1967 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
118  New  York  Presbyterian  parishes  as- 
serted that  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives decided  to  Investigate  the  quali- 
fications of  a  Meml)er-elect  before 
seating  him  that  their  action  was  camou- 
flage, and  another  sign  of  white  backlash. 
This  together  with  other  similar  state- 
ments by  religious  leaders  and  groups  has 
caused  me  great  distress. 

However,  when  I  received  the  following 
letter  this  momlng  expressing  differing 
personal  views  of  another  minister  of 
Ood.  my  faith  has  been  greatly  restored. 
Next   week.   Mr.   Speaker,    when  the 


oommoditlea  to  be  sold  by  liquid  measure     i,B~jes  „  another  exhibit  in  the  fight     House  is  scheduled  to  act  on  this  matter 


or  weight.  Non-llquld  commodlUe*  would 
be  aold  by  weight.  The  mcMure  wo-id  bwi 
from  packaging  the  worda  Jumbo,  giant  and 
full. 

Uttla  Rock.  Ark.— Houae  bUl  18B  to  require 
trading  stamp  companlee  to  keep  recorda  of 
the  number  ot  stampe  distributed  and  datea 
of  laaue.  haa  been  withdrawn. 

The  Houae  had  approved  the  meaaure  and 
»ent  11  to  the  Senate.  It  waa  never  brought 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

A  Senate  bUl  to  outlaw  atampa  waa  recently 
defeated. 

A  House  bill  which  would  make  stamps 
subject  to  caah  redemption  haa  been  de- 
feated. 

Albany.  N  T.— Leglalatlon  haa  been  intro- 
duced In  the  SenaU  caUing  for  the  creation 
of  a  consumer  protection  division  in  the 
Executive  branch. 

llie  dlvialon's  conunlasloner  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oovernor. 

The  blu  waa  referred  to  the  Finance  com- 
mittee. 

A  iimilar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  As- 
sembly three  weeks  ago. 

OovernoT  Rockefeller  haa  called  for  »150.- 
000  to  eatabliah  mobile  conaumer  protection 
and  eduaction  unlta,  as  outlined  la  a  pro- 
gram under  Attorney  General  Loula  J-  Lef- 
kowltc. 

The  units  would  travel  to  various  areaa  of 
the  State  which  are  not  now  easily  acceaalble 
to  consumer  fraud  services  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Xsaw. 

Oklahoma  City. — Swapping  of  trading 
itAmps  may  become  poealble  under  a  bill  In- 
troduced IQ  the  State  House  of  RepreaentA- 
tlvea  last  week. 

House  bUl  fi«3.  introduced  by  Rep.  Robert 
Hopkins,  Tulsa,  would  require  trading  stamp 
companies  to  agree  to  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  their  stampa  as  a  condition  to  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State.  Stamps  could  be  sold  over 
the  counter  by  ret&Uers  aa  well  as  given  with 
purchaaea,  for  inatanro. 


for  fairness  to  New  England  vejerana 
National  Cemetcrt  at  R:>n>o«? 
Under  thla  editorial  title,  some  seven 
months  ago.  we  wrote  In  support  of  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Rep.  Jamee  C.  Cleveland 
(R-N.H.)  of  New  London  and  proposing  a 
natlon&l  cemenery  in  New  England. 

Today,  with  word  that  Oongreasman  Cleve- 
land haa  Introduced  his  bill,  we  renew  our 
support  for  such  a  move. 

The  argument  cannot  be  set  forth  more 
fairly,  or  more  succinctly,  than  in  Congreas- 
man  Cleveland's  own  statement  to  the  Bouse: 
"The  right  to  be  burled  in  a  national  ceme- 
tery, which  we  grant  to  all  veterans.  Is  being 
denied  In  many  Instances  today  by  the  lack 
of  conveniently  located  facliltlas. 

"The  great  dUtance  from  New  Hampahlre 
to  the  nearest  national  cemetery  in  Arling- 
ton. Virginia,  almoet  precludes  Its  use  by 
the  veterans  from  the  Granite  State. 

'We  owe  It  to  the  veterans  of  New  England 
and  their  famUlea  to  establish  a  new  ceme- 
tery, appropriately  located  In  our  region, 
so  that  their  loved  ones  will  be  able  to  pay 
proper  tribute  to  their  memorlea.- 

At  the  same  Ume  the  New  Hampahlre 
Congressman  renewed  his  suggeation.  which 
we  strongly  second,  that  conalderaUon  be 
given  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Pines  at  Rindge, 
N.H. — a  non -denominational,  privately  sup- 
ported, international  memorial  to  the  war 
dead  of  all  nations. 

Though  there  are  well  upwarda  of  100  na- 
tional cemeteries  In  the  nation,  there  haa 
never  been  one  In  New  England.  Some  30 
years  ago  the  Army  proposed  one  at  Vtort 
Devena.  Maaa.,  hut  this  proposal  failed  to  find 
favor. 

Last  year  the  Houae  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  bad  under  study  the  inequita- 
ble dUtributlon  of  existing  cemeteries  and 
the  disparity  between  the  number  o*  persona 
now  eligible  for  burial  and  the  avalUbllity 
of  grave  altes. 


I  Intend  to  ca.st  my  vote  on  the  basis  of 
what  Is  morally  right  without  regard  to 
race  or  politics. 

The  letter  which  I  received  foUowB: 
To  Epixopaliaru  Who  Are  MemberM  of  the 
House  of  Rerpresentativea: 

I  address  this  to  you  aa  a  fellow-KpLscopa- 
Han  to  express  my  peraonal  convictions  con- 
cerning the  action  which  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  Uke  regarding  the  seating 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  his  chairtnan- 
ahlp  of  the  Houae  Education  and  Labor 
Ooounlttee. 

I  dlaa^ee  with  the  position  of  Um  New 
York  Presbytery,  announced  in  today's  Nev> 
York  Times,  recommending  that  Mr.  Powell 
be  seated  and  restored  to  his  chairmanahlp. 
I  oppose  both  such  actions  aa  not  being  in 
the  national  interest. 

I  hope  that  thU  case  wUl  be  dw:ided  on 
the  TTiorat  lasuea  involved,  and  on  the  rights 
and  needs  of  the  entire  countrjf.  not  just 
those  of  the  District  which  elected  Mr. 
Powell.  A  Gongreasman,  oooe  aeated.  U  a 
national  eMrant.  eapeclaUy  if  he  chairs  an 
important  committee. 

Mr.  Powell  haa  violated  the  trust  vested  in 
him  both  by  his  District  and  by  the  Congress 
which  gave  him  hla  chairmanship.  Be  has 
not  fulfilled  hla  rMponslbUlty  to  either 
^oup  and  should,  therefore,  suffer  the  con- 
aequencea  of  his  failure*.  How  can  we  call 
for  high  moral  standards  among  taxpayers 
and  among  our  youth  If  our  Represenuttves 
TiolaU  BO  OagranUy  the  trust  placed  In 
themT  Congress  needs  to  act  boldly  to  re- 
atore  the  public's  oonfldence  in  It, 

If  other  RepresenUtlves  are  violating  Uw 
law.  they,  too  ahould  be  brougfht  to  light. 
•Do  not  let  their  misdeeds  protect  Mr. 
Powell,  nor  let  his  misdeeds  protect  them  I 
We  want  justice  to  be  tempered  with  mercy. 
but  we  cannot  afford  mild  rebukes  or  a 
whitewash  t 
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I  mm  winoerned  thmt  k  minj  Kegro  l«»a- 

PowellT»ld  becuM  b«  !•  a>«  Bzn  Kegro  to 
rlM  to  such  poUilcAl  power  In  Amerlc*.  I 
tfilnt  tbey  tit  WTon«  U>  thU  ■t»nO':  "•  >»" 
hurt  Ui.te  e.u«  lrt.j«r»blj.  TJiey  mutt 
p<«nl«  le«ur.wp  which  «»U  not  b.t«y 


I  hop.  Ibit  your  yow  wUl  b«  bu»J  on  whJit 
U  mo^y  rtght  Jor  the  naUon.  not  on  the 
tmiMa  licue*  ol  rmce  and  politic*, 
aiiicerely  your*. 
The  Beverend  BlcHAmo  DMWJ»  SMrTH. 


Arwma't  Heed  (w  Water 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J(MW  J.  RHODES 

or    AJUZOMA 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  22,  1967 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  the  beslnning  ot  the  90Ui  Con- 
gress. I  h»ve  received  a  number  ol  In- 
qulrie.  from  Interested  persons  Ihrovigh- 
iut  the  country  seeking  Information 
about  Arlionas  need  for  water  «id  the 
various  proposals  to  furnish  rebef.  The 
toUowlng  letter.  I  feet  answers  most  ol 
the  questions  about  which  people  seem 
the  most  concerned;  ^^^^__^  ^,    j^., 

Mr  JOHi»  W.  Suxmt. 

I/niierXty  Station. 

°*^J2,  joS':  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 

explain  what   the   Central    Arlsona    Project 

coStroverey  U  all  about  and  hope  that  you 

wtU  dlacuas  the  tacU  with  your  Irlends. 

Many  peraona  have  become  alarmed  dur- 
ing recent  year,  that  OongreM!  might  pa« 
l^S^Ilton  which  would  flood  the  Grand 
Cmm.  Their  feari  atem  UrgeJy  from  ei- 
teni^ve.  nationwide  publicity  dlaaemlnated 
by  the  Sierra  Club. 

Through  It.  publicity,  the  club  haa  warned 
that  the  Grand  Canyon  would  Be  9»o»; 
ruined  deatroyed,  inundated"  U  the  Oenti»l 
Anaina  Project  were  enacted  by  Congreea. 

nothing.  John,  la  rUrther  from  the  Uuth. 
I  love  Arizona  not  only  a.  my  choeen  home 
bat  auo  a.  the  moat  beautiful  land  In  the 
world.  Poremoat  among  It.  "<»«»e"^  ">' 
Orand  Canyon  where  I  often  have  atood  loat 
in  the  marvel,  of  a  creaUon  that  no  man 
could  hope  to  dupUcate.  a  creation  no  man 
ahould  ever  be  permitted  to  deaeciate. 

HOW  could  I  or  any  other  ArUonan  or  any 
othre  Congreaaman  aay  that  he  aervea  tna 
BOODle  U  he  permits  our  moat  magnlBcent 
SlSiral  wonder  to  be  marred  by  human 
band'  The  attacks  on  the  protect,  then,  not 
only  are  ba»ele«i  In  fact  but  they  are  In- 
nilta  to  the  Integrity  ot  some  of  the  n»- 
tlon'a  flneat  and  moat  prominent  leglilatora. 
l^t  year,  alter  hearing  all  wltneaaea.  t^ 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affair,  of 
the  UB  Houae  of  RepreaentaOve.  had  ihu  to 
aay  about  the  club'a  ■acare "  publicity  cam- 
paign: 

•The  American  people  have  been  glvMi 
false  ImprtMlona  a.  to  the  effect  of  the 
propoaed  conatrucUona.  Article,  "ucj  " 
■Rulnfor  the  Orand  Canyon'  In  the  RKAD- 
EHS  DIGEST  and  advertlaemenu  In  leading 
liewspaper.  have  painted  a  picture  of  devaa- 
lauon  and  ruin  wholly  unaupported  by  the 
facts   ' 

Aroona  and  moat  of  the  Southweet  are  In 
deaperate  need  ot  water.  But  we  do  not  seek 
our  water  In  eichamge  for  the  beautle.  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  Through  the  Central 
ATliona  Project,  we  hive  found  ways  to  guar- 
antee an  adequate  water  supply  while  osiur- 


Ing  continued,   unman»d  rUltiinco  of   tbe 
Grand  Canyon.  ^     *  ^  - 

Cent«l  Arlaona  preaenUy  ua«a  about  *i 
million  acre-feet  ot  water  per  year  Rivera 
and  surface  source,  provide  1  million  aoj- 
feet  and  underground  pumping  provldea  the 
remaining  3S  mUUon  acre-feet.  A/tar  uae. 
about  13  million  acre-feet  return  to  under- 
ground lake,  which  leavea  the  area  with  an 
annual  deBdt  of  roughly  33  mlUlon  acre- 

A.  a  result  of  thla  deBclt  cauaad  by  the 
mining  of  water,  our  water  Uble  Is  dropping 
dlaasteroualy  low.  -„,. 

Last  year,  the  VS  Commlaaloner  of  Eecla- 
matlon  pointed  out.  "There  are  landa  going 
out  of  production.  There  will  be  many  thou- 
sands of  acrea  of  additional  landa  going  out 
of  producuon  even  during  the  10  yeara  that 
would  be  required  were  thla  project  author- 
ized now  and  conalmctlon  started  Immedl- 

"  Jn  the  town  of  Boy.  tor  example.  It  wm 
neceaaary  lo  drill  a  wen  159  feet  ">««P /" 
water  In  I»«8.  Juat  six  yeara  later  in  1»«*, 
the  water  level  droppwl  to  314  loet. 

A.  the  water  level  dropa,  the  land  Itself 
aubaldea.  In  li  years  the  land  around  Hoy 
setUed  4  3  feet,  causing  deep  crevlcea  In  the 
ground  around  the  sinking  land.  It  U  much 
the  same  a.  a  piece  of  pumpkin  pie  that 
ha.  lost  it.  mouture  cau.lng  the  tilling  to 
pull  away  from  the  cruat. 

None  of  the  water  which  we  seek  would  be 
uMd  to  develop  new  agricultural  landa.  In- 
atead.  It  would  be  used  prlmarUy  to  make  up 
tor  the  loaa  of  our  underground  .rater  re- 
sources It  would  aaaui*  water  for  municipal 
and  industrial  uae  for  the  dty  of  Tucaon. 
wholly  dependent  today  on  sub-surface 
supply. 

Hot  do  Arlxonana  have  any  wlah  to  take 
water  from  other  irater-hungry  statea  In  th« 
Colorado  River  Baaln.  Our  problema  and 
needa  are  baalcally  the  same.  In  1»«  the 
US  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  7.6  million 
acre-teet  of  water  per  year  be  allocated  to 
lower  baaln  statea  In  the  following  manner. 
4  4  million  foe  California.  J  8  mUllon  for 
Arliona  and  300.000  for  Nevada.  The  Central 
Arizona  Project  take,  advantage  of  thla  al- 
location by  bringing  IJ  mlluon  of  theee 
acre-feet  Into  the  central  portion  of  our 
atau. 

The  leglalatlon  which  member,  of  the  Arl- 
aona  congreealonal  delegation  Introduced 
thli  year  calls  for  oonrtructlon  of  aqueducts 
to  convey  water  from  the  Colorado  River  at 
Parker  Dam  and  acroaa  central  Arizona  Just 
u  water  today  Is  carried  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Our  proposal  Includea  construcUon  of  only 
one  hydroelecUlc  dam  on  the  Colorado  River 
at  Bridge  Canyon  on  the  Hualapnl  Indian 
Reservation.  Thla  dam  would  provide  the 
pcywer  to  pump  the  water  Into  central  Ari- 
zona and  additionally  ralae  revenue  from 
power  sales  lo  relmhurae  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  eipendlturea  advanced  for  the 
Project.  The  Hualapal  lot  Bridge  Canyon) 
Dam  1.  Important  as  a  way  to  finance  th« 
entire  Project-  However,  as  a  multl-purpcae 
unit  It  would  also  create  a  scenic  recreation 
area  tmparaUeled  elMwhere  In  the  country, 
and  benefit  the  Hualapal  Indian   tribe. 

When  the  dam  U  conatructed  and  the 
raeervolr  filled  to  capacity,  the  normal  level 
of  the  river  at  the  moet  extreme  northwest 
boundary  of  the  Park  will  rise  only  M  feet 
within  the  Inner  canyon  walla— more  than 
3Ma  feel  below  the  canyon  rim-  The  depth, 
ot  coufse.  would  dlmlnlah  progressively  up- 
stream tor  a  stretch  of  13  otherwise  Inaccea- 
jlble  miles  of  riverbed— at  which  point  the 
IncreoM  would  dwindle  to  zero. 

More  than  01  mllea  of  ths  Colorado  River 
within  the  Park  would  remain  undlaturbed. 
At  no  point  would  the  water  enter  the  Pork 
Itself. 

As  .tated  In  the  reipected  National  Wlldllle 
Magazine  In  Pebruary.  1»«1,  •chargei  and 
counter-chargea  have  been  hurled  with  some 


distorted  literature  leading  people  to  believe 
the  Orand  Canyon  would  be  flooded  to  the 
extent  that  water  would  lap  over  the  rim! 
In  truth  the  OO-foot  rise  In  water  level  along 
the  13-mlle  boundary  line  would  be  scarcely 
percepUble  to  the  tourist  standing  on  the 
rim  The  river  Is  not  even  evident  to  the 
viewer  from  many  of  the  moat-frequented 
outlooks."  .      , 

Laat  year,  after  lengthy  hearing,  the  In- 
terior CotimUttee  concluded;  "The  dam  will 
do  no  violence  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Orand  Canyon  National  Park  nor  to  adjacent 
portlona  of  the  Colorado  River"  .  .  and 
that  "the  power  and  energy  which  will  be 
produced  la  marketable  on  a  long-term  hails 
at  compeUUve  rates  and  vrlll  help  to  aallsly 
the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Bouthwaat  region  for 
'peaking'  power." 

Other  bUls  have  been  Introduced  to  help 
provide  water  and  power  f<»  the  Bouthweet 
including  an  eioepUonaUy -workable  and 
worthwhile  propo«d  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee Chairman.  Honorable  Wayne  N.  As- 
otnall  at  Colorado  And,  I  might  ask.  how 
Sould  anyone  queatlon  thli  dlstlngulahed 
genlleman-a  IntenUons,  Integrity  and  gen- 
uine deelre  to  serve  the  people? 

Secretary  ot  Interior  Stewart  UdaU  also 
U  intereated  In  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
and  has  made  s  proposal  which  would  per- 
mit OUT  needa  to  be  eatlafled.  In  part,  by 
approving  the  aquoducta  and  with  pumping 
p^wer  to  the  obtained  from  a  thermal  plant, 
mider  this  plan  Hualapal  Dam  would  be 
deterred.  Thla.  too,  la  receiving  serious 
study  by  all  coneemad. 

Ho  one  has  disputed  that  Arizona  and  the 
entire  Southweat  la  In  deaperate  need  ot 
water.  And.  although  our  motives  have 
been  challenged  by  one  radical  oonaerva- 
Uonlat  crganuatlon,  thoughUul  oonaerva- 
Vloolsts  throughout  the  nation  will  aaalat  u. 
this  yeM  In  re~!hlng  a  workable  and  aatl.- 
f.ctorr  »>lutlon     We  welcome  their  advice 

and  retipe«  their  views.  

A.  a  result  ol  this  desire  to  work  together, 
understanding  each  other's  problema.  I  am 
optlmUtlc  that  leglalatlon  can  be.  enacted 
this  year.  _ 

I  hope  this  answer,  your  questions,  it 
Is  only  through  a  candid  esehange  of  Intor- 
mauon  that  we  can  preserve  our  Beautiful 
heritage  and  reeolve  the  problema  which  face 
the  people  of  the  Southweat. 
Your,  sincerely. 

Joow  J.  Riiosaa. 
Jf  ember  ol  ConfeM. 


TT,.  wlnnlne  soeech  by  Dsvld  Mark     mond  County  CouncU.  VFW,  gave  a  tesll- 
The  wuming  apeecn  u»  w«.».  „„„,„i  Ji„„„  hnnorlnir  Charles  A.  Dl- 


TW  V»iee  of  Democracy  Caaicst 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rtoalDA  * 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  BEPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febniarv  22,  1»«7 
Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  Its  Ladies'  Auxiliary, 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year  over  350,000  school  students 
participated.  ^   .  .^ 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  the  win- 
ning speech  from  my  SUte  was  delivered 
by  David  Mark  Maloney  of  Tyndall  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.  He  is  a  resident  of  my 
district  and  I  am  very  pleased  indeed  ti 
ask  that  his  speech  be  inserted  in  the 

CONCSESSIOnf.L    RECORD. 

Young  Maloney  and  other  Kinrm-: 
contestanU  from  the  various  SUles  will 
come  to  Washington  for  anal  judging  as 
guests  of  VFW  at  the  time  of  that  orga- 
nization's inaugural  dinner  on  March  7 


Maloney  follows 

DIMOCXACV;    WHSt    IT   MXANS   TO    Mz 

(By  David  Mark  Maloney.  Rutherford  High 
School,  Panama  City,  Fla.  I 
The  spirit  of  what  democracy  mean,  to 
me  la  captured  In  the  words  ot  Abraham 
Lincoln,  "I  hold  that  while  man  eiUta  It  Is 
his  duty  to  unprove  not  only  hla  conditions 
but  to  aaalat  In  ameliorating  mankind." 
Democracy  granu  ua  these  privilege*.  We. 
the  people  under  democratic  governments. 
»re  free  to  help  ouraelvea.  By  this  ba«c 
iharacterHUc  of  democracy  we  are  ralaed 
from  the  level  of  the  feeble,  the  Incompetent. 
Uie  InefDclent,  and  directed  by  a  democraOc 
«ay  of  life,  the  prlvUege  of  asalstlng  those 


monlBl  dinner  honoring  Charles  A.  Dl- 
Sogra,  post  commander,  194»-50  and 
county  commander.  1950-51;  Michael 
F.  DlSogra.  post  commander,  1960-51 
and  1955-57  and  county  commander, 
1955-56;  Camllle  R.  DiSogra,  post  com- 
mander. 1952-53  and  county  commander. 
1960-61:  James  V.  DiSogra.  post  com- 
mander. 195»-60  and  county  commander, 
1966-67  and  Prank  P.  DiSogra,  post 
commander,  1966-67. 

At  the  dinner  I  read  a  letter  from  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver.  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  extending  his 
congratulations.     Each  of  the  brothers 


Ian  administrative  aid  and  the  most  dedi- 
cated, loyal  and  hard-working  clvU  service 
employee  I  have  ever  known. 

8.  During  the  patt  twenty  yeara — In  addi- 
tion to  the  many  other  elected  and  appointed 
ofllcea — Mike  has  been  known  a.  the  welfare 
and  service  officer  for  the  VFW.  During  this 
time  he  ha«  rendered  aid  to  thousanda  of 
veterans,  widows,  and  non-veteran,  who  re- 
quested his  asalaunce  for  advice,  guidance 
and  help.  Mike  ha.  always  stresMd  the  fact 
that  rehabUltaUon.  hoapltal  work,  and  serv- 
ice are  the  key  to  solving  the  many  problems 
ot  veteran,  and  for  better  community  un- 
derstanding. He  haa  always  emphasized  the 
principle  that  Is  memorialized  In  the  slogan 
of  the  VFW  "To  honor  the  dead  by  remem- 
bering the  Uvlng." 

Therefore,   let   ua  proudly  salute  a  dedl- 


nioiued  by  the  unyielding  forcea  of  evil  be-     received  a  life  membership  m  the  veier-     ^^^  ^^^  j^„  ,f,^„    Michael  Francis  Di- 

*^^^ ' ,  _.... .i„-  -#  i?.,...!.^..    nrai.<   onH    f.n/.h    rerj^lvMl       


cornea  a  moral  obllgaUon 

Democracy  vlewa  the  Qod-glven  right,  for 
the  masaee  and  the  Individual  on  equal 
terms  Thus  I  am  free  to  defend  my  rlghu 
without  fear  of  being  stereotyped  A.  an 
Individual  I  poaaeas  the  ability  to  promote 


ans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  each  received 
a  statue  of  the  Infant  Jesus  ot  Prague 
from  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary  of  Richmond 
County  Post  248. 
Holt  Meyer,  borough  plannhig  direc- 


Sogra. 

7.  In  paying  tribute  to  Mike  and  his 
brother.  I  might  add  despite  other  family 
and  business  commitments,  they  found  time 
to  serve,  to  work,  to  lead,  and  to  shoulder 
many  burdens.     Theae  are  the   tblnga  thot 


idlvldual   1   poaaeas   wic  ou.t.vj    inj  k*- ZZ^j   .™„»*„„b   «„^   .w^nai-atnlftrlnr^v      many   ouroena-      lavmv  «™   »^e    vuiu*.    „..»- 

ywsu  and  aHevlate  thoae  around  me  from     tor,  read  greetings  and  congratulaUons        ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^  ^^,  „,^„  ,„ 


Injustice.    Only  under  democracy  could  this 
be  true. 

Not  only  In  foreign  relatione  does  democ- 
racy provide  for  lu  subjecu,  but  domesti- 
cally as  well  The  basic  bul  of  rights  I.  Indle- 
penelble  toward  the  Uberty  we  enjoy.  With- 
out It  our  country  could  not  have  gained  It. 
preMht  elite  of  authority,  atatua  or  prestige 
and  thla  I.  but  one  fruit  ot  democracy.  Jus- 
Uce  u  for  all— not  the  majority,  the  rich 
or  the  powerful.  Under  democracy  we  live 
our  Uvea  aa  we  chooae  and  we  defend  our 
bellefa  without  the  fear  of  prejudice,  de- 
bauchery and  the  preesuree  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped society.  The  popular  Judgment  la 
allowed  to  be  put  Into  effect  properly  with 
no  taction  holding  too  much  power.  Onder 
democracy  declalons  are  made  correctly  be- 
cauM  the  wisdom,  virtue  and  zeal  of  the 
leaders  are  brought  out  through  popular  ac- 
claim. 

In  thla  age  of  tantasUc  progress,  democracy 
has  become  more  Important  than  ever  belore 
Standing  on  the  thrwhold  of  self  devasta- 
tion the  ivorid  controlled  by  the  organized 
chaoa  known  aa  poUUcal  relations,  depends 
upon  democracy  which  remains  a.  a  lonely 
sentry,  guarding  the  free  world  against  the 
dangers  of  night. 

On  a  smaller  scale  and  more  personal  basis, 
democracy  means  choosing  the  college  I  wlah 
to  attend,  going  to  tootbaU  games  and  yelUog 
for  my  team,  or  buying  a  product  within  my 
purchasing  power. 

The  anathema  of  jwoteet,  of  civil  disorder 
and  dlaohedlence,  presently  sweeping  the 
country,  tramplea  freedom  Into  the  ground 
and  democracy  cries  out.  In  the  words  ot 
another.  "Is  life  so  dear— or  peace  so  sweet?  " 
Today  I  stand  behind  the  policies  of  our  na- 
tion not  only  because  they  are  right  but 
becauae  It  la  my  duty.  I  advocate  the  better- 
ment of  leea  fortunate  people  by  means  ot 
our  own  support  because  democracy  dictatea 
It  so. 

Democracy  means  this  to  me,  but  In  es- 
sence means  the  ability  for  all  to  be  free, 
totally,  absolutely,  completoly. 


Tbe  F'ne  DiSora  Brodiert 

EXTH31SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   mew   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  22.  1967 

Mr.    MtJRPHY    of   New   York.      Mr 

Speaker,  on  Pebruary  18. 1967.  Richmond 


from  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 

Hon.  Hcyman  "Sandy"  Rothbart  pre- 
sented each  of  the  brothers  with  the  De- 
partment of  New  York  VFW  plaque  com- 
memorating their  long  and  faithful  sen*- 
Ice. 

The  principal  address  was  delivered  by 
Capt.  George  I.  Gamer,  and  I  Include 
this  address,  as  well  as  the  response  made 
by  Charles  A.  DtSogra: 

Adducss  or  Capt.  Oeobce  I.  Oabncx 
1.  Reading  iMck  through  history  we  And 
that  In  1492  a  a«noese  named  Christopher 
Columbus  ducovered  lands  adjacent  to  our 
mainland  which  opened  up  for  settlemeni 
and  devel(^ment  the  entire  western  half  ol 
the  world.  A  Florentine  explwer  by  the 
name  ot  Amerigo  Vespucci  sulwequenUy  was 
the  Orst  to  see  the  mainland  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Although  eminent 
scholars  stiil  arg:ue  whether  or  not  Amerigo, 
did  in  (act.  first  discover  the  mainland,  the 
fact  remains  that  be  left  his  mark,  tn  the 
form  of  his  name  on  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  Another  Florentine.  Giovanni 
Verrazano.  discovered  Staten  Island  In  1524. 
in  the  course  of  an  e«ploratory  voyage  along 
the  coast  of  North  America.  A  permanent 
settlement  called  Oude  Dorp  t'Old  Town"), 
was  founded  by  Dutch  settlers  In  1661  near 
the  site  of  the  preaent-day  Port  Wadswonh. 
Until  tills  time  It  was  an  all-llallan  show, 
and  I  don't  understand  how  the  Dutch  got 
In  the  act,  but  not  tor  long,  as  we  are  about 
to  learn  because  in  this  century  Verrazano 
has  a  big  ferry  boat  and  a  great  bridge  named 
after  him.  and  Staten  Island  has  discovered 
the  brothers  Dl  Sogra  five.  I  am  Indeed 
happy  to  join  with  all  of  you  in  paying 
tribute  to  them  tonight. 

2.  In  addition  to  being  an  active  family 
In  civic  endeavors  since  the  IBSO's.  and  ac- 
quiring splendid  war  records  in  World  War  II, 
they  all  returned  to  their  home  community 
to  continue  as  civic  leaders  and  veterans. 
They  were  the  first  four  brothers  to  be  elected 
to  the  offlce  of  county  commander  of  Rich- 
mond County  Poet,  VFW.  As  commanders 
they  ied  the  VFW  to  new  heights  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  areas  of  membership,  influence 
and  service.  Having  taken  an  active,  un- 
■elflsh  part  In  public  affairs,  for  their  strong 
sense  of  charity,  responsibility  and  integrity, 
a  characteristic  of  their  total  life,  the  com- 
munity must  be  pleased  and  gratified  to  share 
in  tills  auspicious  occasion. 

4.  Each  of  the  brothers  DiSogra  represent 
all'that  Is  fine,  high  minded  and  meaningful 
in  tbe  true  American  tradition.     They  rep- 


the  presence  of  their  many  friends  assembled 
here  this  evening 

8.  And  now  Mike  we  come  to  your  presen- 
tation. On  behaU  of  your  many  friends  and 
asaoclatec  I  am  most  happy  to  present  you 
with  this  "life  membership  card"  in  Rich- 
mond County  Post  No.  248.  VFW.  also  I 
would  be  glad  to  sponsor  your  membership 
in  my  American  Legion  Post.  Good  luck  and 
God  bless  you. 

Respoksc  ay  Crablbb  DiSogra 

The  five  Dl  Sogra  brothers  are  greatly  ap- 
preclaUve  of  this  unlielVevable  tcstimonul 
for  our  efforts  over  the  past  20  years  to  aid 
Staten  Island  veterans,  their  widows  slid 
their  families. 

But  as  spokesman  for  Michael.  Camllle. 
Jim.  Prank  and  myself  we  feel  very  bumble, 
but  thankful  to  our  God  that  He  has  given 
us  the  wisdom  and  often  the  ooxirage  to 
carry  on  when  our  hopes  were  dim  and  our 
efforts  seemed  doomed  to  faUure. 

We  feel  we  have  given  little  more  than 
should  be  expected  from  other  comrades  In 
arms.  There  are  many  veterans,  who  labor 
tirelessly  for  t2ie  same  cause  as  we  have. 
But  what  makes  the  Dl  Sogras  unique  la  that 
they  have  acted  as  a  team. 

ThU  tesmwork  did  not  oome  by  extensive 
pLannlng.  Each  one  of  us  had  Icnowo  the 
ravages  and  effects  of  war  and  experiences  of 
veterans  of  earlier  wars.  We  had  personal 
knowledge  that  as  soon  m  the  hero  of  the 
conflict  took  off  his  unlfonn,  he  and  his 
family  were  forgotten  by  those  for  whom  he 
gave  so  much  for  so  Uttle.  He  faced  a 
heartless  world  where  tbe  only  future  seemed 
despondency  and  despair. 

As  brothers  we  dedicated  ourselves  lo  a 
program  of  comfort  and  service,  but  we  real- 
ised that  In  unity  there  was  strength  and 
so  we  decided  that  whenever  possible  we 
would  act  as  a  team,  rather  than  on  an 
individual  basts. 

During  the  more  than  a  fifth  of  a  cen- 
tury, we  have  attempted  lo  serve,  thousands 
or  veterans  and  tbelr  families  have  come  U) 
us  for  all  types  of  help  snd  advice.  They 
represented  those  who  served  in  all  wars: 
from  World  War  I  to  the  present  Vietnam 
coofilct.  If  we  have  sided  but  a  small  num- 
ber, we  consider  our  work  rewarded- 

In  cloaing  may  I  leave  this  thought: 

The  Dl  Sogra  brothen  will  not  be  around 
forever.  But  they  hope  that  when  they 
leave,  this  God's  earth  they  wlU  have  left  a 
torch,  which  wlU  be  held  high  In  a  never- 
ending  effort  to  aid  veterans,  their  widows 
and   their  famUles.     They  will  always  need 


resent  a  new  image  that  truly  duplets  the  help,  not  chanty,  from  the  Government.  vet- 
Ideals  and  purposes  of  all  who  are  dedicated  erans  organleaUons  and  tH*  more  fortunate 
to  civic  mlndedness.  "buddies"  who  also  served  their  country  m 
6.  Tonight,   it  Is  my  pleasure  to  make  a  time  of  need. 


County  'P06t  No.  24«,  VFW  and  Rich-     presentation  to  Michael  who  is  my  top  civil-        Thank  you. 


FmUt  GrudparcaU  Take  Lore  to 
ReUrded  CUIdrea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MIHNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  February  23.  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Minnesota  has  made  significant  strides 
in  providing  better  programs  to  help  the 
mentally  retarded.  One  of  the  finest  fa- 
cilities in  the  State  Is  the  Bralnerd  State 
School  and  Hospital  In  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District. 

Recently  Mr.  Les  Sellnow  of  the 
Bralnerd  Daily  Dispatch  wrote  an  excel- 
lent report  on  the  foster  grandparent 
project  at  Bralnerd.  The  project  Is 
sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Association 
for  Retarded  Children.  Mrs.  Vema 
Gelke  of  Nisswa,  B.<lnn..  Is  the  field  super- 
visor, and  Miss  Margaret  Klassen  Is  the 
project  supervisor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Bral- 
nerd Daily  Dispatch  on  February  2, 1967: 

ReTABOEO  CHtLDREN  RESPOND — ACTINO  GaANP- 
PAJUEMTS  TAKX  LOVX  INTO  STATE  HOSPITAI, 

(By  Lm  SeUnow) 

A  group  of  area  senior  cltisens  Is  bring- 
lag  about  some  transformations  at  the 
Bralnerd  State  School  and  Hospital. 

A  little  boy  who  sat  In  a  comer  In  bts 
ward  and  wouldn't  play  or  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  anyone  or  anything  Is  suddenly  a 
smiling.  Jovial  playlovlng  young  lad. 

A  yout^fster  whose  face  Is  scratched  and 
marked  because  he  Is  In  constant  scraps  In 
his  ward  gives  a  77-year-old  man  a  tender 
hug  &nd  a  kiss  on  tlie  cheek. 

A  Uttle  girl  who  was  somewhat  hyperactlvs 
and  would  grab  and  clutch  anything  In 
sight  now  sits,  much  more  demurely  at  an 
afternoon  tea  party. 

Another  Uttle  girl  who  was  extremely  shy 
now  Jumps  and  aklps.  laughs  and  shouts. 

The  reason  for  It  all  Is  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  which  was  launched  at  the 
Institution  In  November. 

The  program,  financed  with  federal  funds. 
Is  designed  to  do  two  things;  provide  employ- 
ment for  senior  clUzens  and  ofr«r  some 
needed  love  and  attention  for  young  mentaUy 
retarded  patients  at  the  state  hospiUI. 

For  five  days'  a  week  these  foster  grand- 
parents travel  to  the  sUte  hospital,  spend- 
ing two  hours  in  the  morning  with  one 
child  and  two  houn  in  the  afternoon  with 
another. 

Mrs.  Verna  Oelke.  Ntsswa,  Is  In  charge  of 
the  program  and  she  says  it  is  working  admi- 
rably. Not  only  are  the  grandparents  pro- 
viding the  needed  love  and  atentlon  for  the 
children,  but  the  work  Is  putting  a  new  zest 
into  the  life  of  the  older  cttisens. 

"I'd  say  that  98  per  cent  of  them  have  all 
but  forgotten  about  the  money."  she  said, 
"and  are  concerned  mainly  with  their 
yonngsters." 

There  are  now  34  foster  grandparents  In- 
volved  In   the  program   with   openings   for 
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several  more  on  a  fuUtlme  basts  and  anotlur 
six  on  a  substitute  basis. 

"It  is  very  gratifying."  ,says  ICrs.  Anna 
Duda.  Bralnerd,  one  of  the  faster  grand- 
mothers. "We  might  be  growing  old  and 
weak,  but  they  need  our  strengtii  and  love." 
Her  afternoon  child  was  very  shy  and 
quiet  when  Mrs.  Duda  first  met  her.  Now 
she  smUes.  talks,  hops.  Jumps  and  skips. 

"I  took  her  home  with  me  one  day,"  Mrs. 
Duda  says,  "and  she  was  a  perfect  lady. 
Every  day  now  she  tells  me  it  Is  her  birth- 
day so  I'll  take  her  home  for  another  blrtb- 
day  party." 

The  Uttle  girl  and  her  foster  grandmother 
were  part  of  a  group  around  a  table  In  the 
patients'  cafeteria  In  the  rebabUltatlon 
building  yesterday  afternoon,  having  a  tea 
party. 

One  of  the  little  girls  twisted  and  turned 
on  her  "grandmother's"  lap,  but  appeared 
to  be  completely  uhder  control.  When  she 
was  first  taken  over  by  her  foster  grand- 
mother, however,  she  snatched  cups,  glasses 
and  everything  else  within  reach  from  the 
table. 

Also  in  the  cafeteria  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alvln  Dennehey  from  the  Motley  area  with 
their  boys  for  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Dennehey's  boy  Is  a  spastic  patient 
and  spends  much  of  his  time  in  a  wheelcliair. 
Mr.  Dennehey's  boy.  who  kept  a  grip  on  the 
older  man's  hand.  Is  also  a  wheelchair  pa- 
tient. It  Is  an  adventure  for  both  boys  Just 
to  be  pushed  out  of  their  rooms  and  down 
the  corridors  In  their  wheelchairs. 

Mr.  Dennehey  had  trouble  with  his  fore- 
noon boy  when  he  first  entered  the  pro- 
gram. 

"He  didn't  want  to  come  with  me  at  first," 
he  said,  "and  would  hide  under  the  table- 
After  about  the  third  day  though  when 
I  arrived  I  say  him  watching  out  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  and  he  started  Jumping 
up  and  down,  saying,  'they're  coining. 
they're  coming.'  " 

One  day  Mr.  Dennehey  didn't  make  it  to 
the  instltuUon  and  the  boy  cried  for  hU 
"grandpa." 

In  a  downstairs  playroom  in  Building  8 
yesterday,  a  group  of  the  foster  grandmoth- 
ers played  with,  sat  with,  and  talked  with 
their  yoimg  charges. 

The  youngsters  cavorted  about,  some  of 
them  playing  with  Uttle  cars  on  the  floor, 
one  riding  a  little  merry-go-round  with  th« 
help  of  his  "grandmother"  and  another 
blowing  on  a  mouth  organ. 

In  a  room  upstairs  77-yeftr-old  John  Peter- 
son was  playing  with  a  Uttle  boy  whose  face 
Is  scratched  and  marked  from  many  battles 
on  the  ward.  The  boy  was  sitting  on  Mr. 
Peterson's  knee,  draping  some  strips  of  cloth 
around  the  older  man's  neck. 

"He's  really  dressing  me  up  today,"  Mr. 
Peterson  said.  Suddenly  the  boy  reached 
up.  clasped  the  man  around  the  neck  and 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

"He's  been  a  fighter  In  the  ward,"  Peter- 
son said.  "When  he  does  something  wrong 
here  I  Just  speak  firmly  to  blm  and  then  he 
comes  over  and  gives  me  a  kiss." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  older  man  has  formed 
an  attachment  tot  the  boy. 

"This  summer  I'm  going  to  take  him  hcone 
with  me  so  he  can  count  the  ducks.  We've 
got  some  big  pine  trees  on  the  farm  for  him 
to  see.  too,"  Peterson  said. 

A   spry   77   years  old.  Peterson   no  longer 
farms  actively,  but  he  and  his  wife  continue 
to  live  on  the  farm. 
Another  boy  In  the  room  bad  a  boneh  of 


ki^B  on  a  string  and  was  trying  to  unlock 
•very  door  and  drawer  In  slj^t. 

"AU  we're  dotng  today  Is  unlocking  things." 
said  his  "grandmother,"  Mrs.  Agnes  Brtckson, 
Pequot  Lakes. 

Bach  day  she  brings  blm  something  to  play 
with. 

"Yesterday  It  was  that  big  purse  over 
there,"  she  said.  "He  pretended  It  was  his 
siUtcase.  He  must  have  womx  happy  mem- 
ories of  a  suitcase — maybe  of  going  home  for 
a  visit." 

The  youngsters  In  the  program,  however, 
have  been  home  for  few  If  any  visits  and  re- 
ceive Just  as  few  at  the  institutlcm  from  their 
parents. 

Any  youngster  who  has  frequent  visitors  Is 
not  a  part  of  the  program,  Mrs.  Geike  points 
out. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  observer's 
mind  that  this  Uttle  group  of  foster  grand- 
parents Is  dedicated  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
loneliness  felt  by  these  retarded  youngsters. 

Most  of  them  echo  Mrs.  Duda  when  she 
says:  "The  big  iHx>blem  Is  that  there  are  so 
many  who  need  our  help.  It  makes  you  wish 
you  oould  do  more." 

The  story  Is  not  100  per  cent  rosy  all  the 
time.  There  are  some  frustrations  and  set- 
backs. One  woman  approached  Mrs.  Oelke 
with  real  oonoem  In  her  voice  yesterday. 

"I  lost  my  little  boy  for  today,"  she  said. 
"He  Just  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
me." 

The  youngster  was  in  bad,  she  said,  and 
later  she  planned  to  return  and  sit  by  him  in 
an  effort  to  restore  what  had  been  (m  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  close  relationship. 

But  the  successes  are  there  and  It  Be«ns 
apparent  after  watching  these  senior  citizens 
at  work  that  the  successes  are  going  to  vastly 
outweigh  the  faUures. 


Democracy:  W^t  It  Meau  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or   WEST    VTKGIMIA 

IN  THE  BOCSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  February  2J.  t9S7 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liuert 
In  the  RicoRD  a  speech  written  and  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Richard  K.  Robinson  of 
Mannington,  W.  Va.,  which  was  judged  to 
be  the  best  entry  In  the  State  In  the  con- 
test held  annually  by  the  Veterans  of 
FV)reign  Wars.  Young  Mr.  Robinson  will 
participate  In  the  final  judging  for  a  na- 
tional winner  here  In  Washington  on 
March  7,  1967. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  the  West 
Virginia  winner  Is  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  This  Is  the  second  time 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  wlimer  from  my  State  has 
been  from  my  district. 

Each  year,  the  VFW  and  Its  ladles 
auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  This  year  over  350,000  school 
students  participated  In  the  contest  com- 
peting for  the  five  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  the  top  prizes.    First  prtee 
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Is  ft  »5  000  scholarship,  second  prize  la 
$3  500.  third  prize  Is  $2,500.  fourth  prize 
Ifi  il  500.  and  the  fllth  prize  Is  $1,000. 

Needless  to  say.  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  and  the  entire  Stote 
of  West  Virginia,  we  are  rooting  for  Mr. 
Robinson,  wishing  him  every  success  as 
he  enters  the  final  phase  of  Uiia  contest. 
The  honor  and  distinction  which  he  has 
already  brought  to  our  SUte  make  us 
very  proud  indeed  of  him.  and  we  hope 
he  will  add  to  his  achievement  by  emerg- 
ing as  the  national  winner. 

Dbmocract:  What  It  Ueams  to  Mi 
On  July  4.  ir76,  three  million  American 
colonHU  declared  to  the  world  that  they 
would  not  gmrender  their  llb«rtle§  W  any 
rorelgn  power.  John  Adama  declared.  "We 
•hall  never  submit."  Almo«t  two  year*  later, 
the  colonlau  ratified  the  Conrtltutlon  of  the 
United  Statee  Of  America,  the  flnevt  docu- 
ment of  lt«  kind  ever  written.  ThU  Oonrtl- 
tutton.  although  piirchaeed  at  a  huge  ooet 
m  money  and  blood,  prorldea  America  with 
the  backbone  of  Ita  democratic  aystem.  And 
with  thle.  Americana  have  buUt  the  greatest 
democracy  otf  all.  A  country  eo  strong  that 
It  hM  withstood  the  teat  of  time,  and  ha» 
em«-(ed  vlctcrloua  from  ■  number  of  emaller 
oonflicte  and  two  world  wars.  In  fact. 
America  waa  called,  during  the  Ind.  World 
War.  the  "arsenal  of  democracy." 

ThU  combination  of  psrtirlattam,  type  « 
covamment.  the  OonaUiutlon.  and  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  la  the  true  meaning  of  democracy. 
Here  we  find  the  reasons  which  Impel  Amer- 
icana to  aacrlflce  everything,  even  life  Itself. 
for  their  country. 

It  la  the  reeponaibiUty  of  every  American 
to  carry  on  thU  great  tradition.  And  what 
better  way  la  thwe  to  do  thU  than  to  edu- 
caU  ozkaeelf  in  the  happenlngi  of  the  past. 
preaaot.  and  the  future?  James  ifadlson 
commented  that.  "...  a  people  who  mean  to 
be  their  own  governors,  must  arm  thcmselTes 
With  the  power  which  Icnowledge  givee." 
Tt*r*^  day.  in  my  studies.  I  am  witness  to  the 
drama  of  history,  the  science  of  numbers,  the 
wonders  of  chemistry,  and  the  languages 
which  enrich  this  nation.  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  the  beet  thing  by  staying  In  school 
and  by  building  a  foundation  of  knowledge 
for  the  future.  In  thU  way  I  will  help  not 
only  myself  but  I  wiU  also  help  America  by 
being  able  U>  make  wiser  dectalons  and  to 
understand.  In  a  clearer  way.  the  events 
around  me.  We  can,  therefore,  quickly  see 
that  our  reeponalblllty  to  America  La  to  strive 
for  a  good  education  because  education  Is 
the  bulwark  of  freedom. 

But  our  education  should  not  end  upon 
-  leaving  the  clasarcx>m  or  receiving  a  diploma. 
Our  search  for  truth  and  facts  must  be  a 
eonatant  one.  And  we  should  use  what  we 
have  learned  In  maintaining  our  democracy. 
We  can  do  this  by  personal  participation  In 
public  aSalrs — by  taking  a  keen  Interest  in 
topics  (rf  discussion  and  problems  of  com- 
munity and  state  and  by  being  tolerant  and 
reasonable.  Americans  should  not  sit  Idly 
while  problems  of  great  Importance  are  left 
to  the  decisions  of  a  few. 

However  .  .  .  m  dealing  wKh  new  and 
bold  concepu  we  must  also  be  cautious — foe 
in  the  words  ctf  the  Declaration  al  Indepen- 
dence. "Prudence  .  .  .  wUl  dictate  that  gov- 
ernments long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  Hght  and  transient  causes."  It 
Is  the  duty  not  onJy  of  this  generation,  but 
also  of  subaequent  generations,  to  guard  our 
Cotutltutlon  and  its  purposes  with  an  eternal 
vigilance.  We  must  not  r^ckleaaly  abandon 
the  wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  the  world 
has  one  nation  had  so  much  power  as  this 
gT«at  country.  What  America  does  will  dl- 
recUy  or  Indirectly  affect  the  poUdes  of  every 
govoroment  around  the  globe.  ThU  posl- 
tlon  makes  It  wen  more  isssTitisI  f or  ns  to 
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bt  active  »nd  TlgoroM  In  Mtkln*  •  greater 
America.  ,     ^ 

The  tun*  lor  rededlcatlon  baa  arrived. 
L«t  ua  aU  lemember  that  deaQOcracy  U  tbe 
alngle  type  of  gowrtanent  which  require* 
the  oonrage  and  perMverance  that  haa  ehar- 
acterlied  prevloua  generatlonj.  The  Ameri- 
can doctrine  waa  devised  by  hrave  men  for 
4K«ve  men.  If  the  men  are  atUl  brave,  the 
doctrine  wll  contlnne  to  be  good.  But  not 
otherwlae.  ThlnH  It  over.  Americana,  and  let 
thia  generation  promlae  to  atpengthen  and 
extend  our  democracy.  But  If  we  are  not 
wUUng  to  accept  thla  challenge,  then  we  h^ 
better  be  thinking,  deciding  what  we  will 
tell  our  children.  What  aball  we  aay  w»e 
more  Important  than  democracy?  They  will 
want  to  Itnow. 


Appeal  (or  Fudi  To  Conpletc  1-94 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscowsnv 
IN  THI  BOOSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursdatf.  February  2J,  19ST 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eau  Claire  Leader,  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
recently  carried  an  excellent  editorial 
appealing  for  funds  for  completion  of 
Highway  I-»4  In  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  The  edltorlaJ  Is  a  timely  one, 
with  Joint  hearings  on  the  Federal  high- 
way cutback  being  scheduled  for  later 
this  month. 

As  the  editorial  sUtes.  there  Is  no  rail 
passenger  service  In  west-central  Wls- 
cotuln.  This  puts  an  Increasingly  heavy 
burden  on  a  very  highly  traveled  and 
extremely  dangerous  road. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  to  have  it 
printed  at  thiis  place  in  the  Congsis- 
aiOHAL  RicoKD.  The  editorial  follows : 
APPXAi.  roa  Pdhds  To  Comtltt*  t-9* 
Reduction  Id  federal  spending  la  always 
an  excellent  goal  for  taxpayers,  but  it  rarely 
succeeds.  Thla.  obviously.  Is  due  to  the 
dealie  to  curtail  spendilig  except  when  It 
hits  the  taxpayers"  own  pet  project. 

If  It  were  not  for  one  factor,  tlila  could  weU 
be  Che  situation  In  the  Eau  Claire  Cliamber 
of  Commerce  seeking  restoration  of  federal 
funds  to  complete  Interstate  Highway  M 
between  Eau  Claire  and  Tomah. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  Cham- 
l>er's  appeal  to  our  representative  and  sen- 
ators Is  that  there  Is  no  rail  passenger  service 
in  West  Central  ■Wisconsin. 

The  other  factors  cited  by  the  Cliamber. 
delay  will  reault  in  additional  cosU;  the 
route  Is  a  prime  highway  for  students;  tliat 
driving  harArds  have  been  Increased:  Is  an 
Intersute  route  connecting  with  Canada, 
and  that  the  sUte  Is  ready  to  let  contract* 
are  all  valid.  But  they  could  pertain  to 
many  other  sections  of  the  nation  which 
base  also  had  their  liighway  construction 
delayed. 

The  lack  of  rail  pasaenger  service  looms 
large  In  the  contention  of  the  Chamber  that 
an  exception  ahould  t>e  made  In  tliia  case. 
Bus  and  plane  have  taken  some  of  the 
burden  off  travellers,  but  without  reUable 
train  service  the  private  automobile  has  been 
called  more  and  more  Into  use  for  tripe  to 
Madison,  MUwaukee  and  Chicago.  This  does 
xesuit  in  more  and  more  travel  over  a  aectlon 
of  highway  that  la  madequate  to  say  the 
least. 

Ttxat  the  rapid  completion  of  the  unfln- 
Ishetf   Interstate  section    would    be    advan- 


tageous to  this  part  of  Wlaconsln  shotild  go 
unchallenged,  but  undoubtedly  there  are 
scores  of  other  sections  of  states  throughout 
the  nation  which  also  have  unfinished  high- 
ways which  would  be  advanUgeoua  to  them 
were  the  concrete  rlbixjna  completed. 

If  government  spending  is  ever  to  be 
reduced  it  must  start  some  place.  Where 
would  you  begin  it7  The  space  program, 
poverty  program,  aid  to  advoola.  oc  highway 
curtailment? 

Crime  ia  Wathiaftsa 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    tULINOlfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursdAV.  February  23,  t9S7 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  Monday. 
February  13, 1967,  carried  a  full-page  ad 
which  included  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  O.  B.  Burrufi, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Peoplea  I>rug  Stores.  He  also  Included 
an  alarming  list  of  losses  due  to  bur- 
glaries  and  armed  robberies  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  sustained  by 
Peoples  E>rug  Stores  In  the  past  56  weeks. 
I  hare  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
placed  in  the  Record: 

Pboplib  Dmtro  9roKKS.  Inc.. 
WMhington.  B.C..  Fehruary  9.  1967. 
Thb  PKBUDCirr 
T/w  White  House 
WoMhington.  DC. 

Uj  Due  i£tt.  Peksxdknt:  I  should  like  to 
endoTM  the  letter  lent  to  you  receatly  by  the 
EHstrtct  of  ColumbU  Clearing  HouBe  Amoc1»- 
Uon  re«i>»cllng  crime  In  the  Dl»trict  of 
OolumblA. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  dlepute  ae  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  The  overall  «ta- 
tlitlce  on  incidence  of  crime  Ul  the  DUtrlct 
tell  the  rtory  accurately,  but  It  l»  portlble 
that  the  appalling  «lgnlflcanoe  of  thoee  eta- 
tlstica  may  be  blurred  by  their  generality. 

AM  I  realtae  only  too  keenly,  "robbertes  per 
thousand  population"  translate*  Into  actual 
robbers  In  actual  etoroe  jeopardlBlng  the  Uvea 
of  actual  men  and  women.  I  attach  a  llit 
oe  the  Tobberlee  and  burglarlee  committed  in 
my  oompany's  atorea  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia metropolitan  area  since  January  1. 
19M.  As  you  will  see.  in  the  past  6«  weeks 
Peoplea  r>rug  Store*  In  this  srea  have  been 
the  scene  of  81  armed  robbertea  and  M  bur- 
glarlea.  and  the  pace  of  theae  crimes  Is  ac- 
celerating rather  than  abating. 

The  dollar  loes  to  Peoples  Drug  Stores  dur- 
ing this  period — •116.000.  none  of  It  In- 
mired — U  obviously  heavy.  But  the  threat  to 
the  llvee  and  well  being  of  our  employeee  snd 
cuatomera  la  of  a  much  more  serious  order. 
Every  crlnM  listed  In  the  attachment  carried 
ttie  aeeds  of  grave  human  tragedy,  and  in 
aome  Instances  violence  did  Indeed  occur. 

Just  this  past  week  the  assistant  manager 
of  one  of  our  stores  was  kidnapped  at  his 
Maryland  home,  plstol-whlpped.  and  Iwund 
BJiA  gagged  by  four  criminals  who  forced  him 
to  i«tum  to  our  Dtatrict  store  so  that  they 
oould  gain  entry  to  the  store  and  the  safe 
and  secure  cash  and  narcotics.  They  left 
him.  atUl  bound  and  gagged,  In  his  car.  The 
very  next  day  at  another  of  our  atorea  armed 
robbers,  at  8:40  In  the  morning,  forced  7  of 
our  employees  and  30  customera  to  lie  on  the 
floor  and  robbed  the  store  of  cash  and 
narcotics. 

Or  consider  our  e3n>«rl«^<*  ^^  *  single 
store.  On  November  e.  1M6.  that  store  waa 
robbed  of  lajlOJa.    On  January  8.  1»«7,  the 
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manager  of  the  store  was  accosted  at  gun 
point  by  lliree  robbers,  forced  to  re-enter 
toe  store,  open  the  safe,  and  turn  over  oaah 
and  narcoUca.  Upon  leaving,  the  criminals 
knocked  him  unconacioOB.  On  January  22. 
1B«7,  thla  same  manager,  upon  opening  the 
store,  was  again  faced  by  armed  robl>eia  who 
forced  him  to  open  the  safe  and  to  turn 
over  caah  and  narcotics.  Finally,  on  Jan- 
uary 36,  1M7,  the  police  apprehended  five 
persons  burglarlalng  the  store.  The  man- 
ager and  all  employees  tendered  their  realg- 
naUons  and  It  waa  necessary  to  close  the 
store  permanently. 

I  cite  theee  figures  not  Isecause  thpy  are 
tmusual.  but  t>ecause  I  liave  no  reaaon  to 
think  they  are  not  representative.  Indeed, 
the  burden  of  crime  haa  not  faUen  as  heavily 
upon  my  company  aa  upon  othoia  In  our 
community.  We  liave  been  spared  loss  of 
life,  but  there  are  famlUea  whoee  bread- 
winner haa  Ijeen  cut  down  by  robbers.  We 
are  a  large  company,  but  there  are  small 
merchanu  to  whom  robbery  and  burglary 
has  meant  flnanclai  ruin. 

I,  and  those  who  sijaiwmy  anxiety,  are 
greately  heartened  by  your  domonstratod  con- 
cern about  crime,  both  nationaUy  and  in 
the  District,  where  the  federal  government 
haa  a  special  responsibility.  WhUe  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  equipped  to  evaluate  the  par- 
ticulars of  your  leglsiaOve  proposals  or  the 
recommendations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Commisalon.  certainly  your  policy 
of  a  two-pronged  attack  upon  both  the 
sources  and  the  effects  of  crime  should  com- 
mand widespread  support  U  disagreements 
arise  over  parUcular  mgredlents  of  an  anU- 
crlme  program.  It  U  my  hope  that  in  any 
event  those  duagreements  wUl  not  prevent 
the  congress  and  the  community  from  unit- 
ing in  unstinting  support  at  those  measures 
aa  to  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  dis- 
pute. The  urgency  of  0»  problem  surely 
demands  no  less. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  stockholders,  em- 
ployees and  customen  of  Peoples  Drug 
Stores  Join  me  In  pledging  our  cooperation 
in  your  efforts  to  give  meaning  in  our  com- 
munity to  the  principle  that,  as  you  put  It 
to  the  Congress,  "public  order  is  the  first 
business  of  government." 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  B.  Bnians. 
rntUent  and  Chairman  o/  (He  Board 

Peoples  Drug  Stores— tosses  due  to  bBr- 
glariea  and  armed  TObberies  in  the  Metro- 
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RioiM  laperta  of  Dairr  Pfiacto 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  Htsszssippl 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPaESENTATIVBS 

T/iursifoii,  February  2J,  19S7 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  concerned,  ai  are  man;  others  about 
tlie  Increasing  volume  ol  Imports  ol  dairy 
producte  Into  this  country.  Theae  Im- 
ports are  competing  unfairly  with 
our  domestic  milk  production  aiffl 
thereby  adversely  afleotlng  dairy  farm- 
ers' Incomes. 

A  few  days  ago  I  Introduced  a  bill  de- 
signed to  help  alleviate  this  condition.  I 
recognize  that  passage  of  legislation  of 
this  nature  requires  considerable  time. 
We  intend  to  press  hard  for  its  passage. 

However,  the  Congress  has  already 
armed  the  executive  branch  u-lth  author- 
ity to  deal  effectively  with  imports  ad- 
versely affecting  a  domestic  industry. 
The  antidumping  legislation  and  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
give  specific  direction  and  bro4Ui  author- 
ity for  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  to  deal  with  the  current 
dairy  Import  sltuaUon.  I  strongly  urge 
the  executive  branch  to  make  use  of  such 
In  behalf  of  our  dairy  Industry. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  requested  action  under  the 
provisions  of  existing  law.  I  hope  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman  will  take  prompt  action  under 
the  authorities  vested  In  their  respective 
Departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insert  In  the  Rioou  at 
this  point  copies  of  the  letters  sent  by 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  to 
each  of  these  gentlemen : 

AM^UCSM   FaBIS    BdVCAU    PCDiaATlOH, 

Washington,  D.C..  February  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  OavmLS  L.  FknEUAW, 
Secretory  o/  X^rictittlire, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAK  Ma.  SecavratT:  The  American  Para 
Bureau  Federation,  representmg  l.TOSMM 
msmber  famlliee  in  49  autee  and  Puerto 
Rico,  la  seriously  concerned  over  tlie  rising 
Imports  of  dairy  producta  and  tiie  injury 
tiaat  may  tie  caused  to  the  U.  S.  dairy  indus- 
try. 

Imports  In  milk  equivalent  roee  from  900 
million  pounds  in  1896  to  a.«  bllUon  pounds 
In  IBM.  Tills  dramatic  Incresae  has  con- 
tinued, and  the  XI,  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture now  estlznatea  that  tiie  1067  Import 
level  will  exceed  S.S  blUlon  pounds  in  milk 
equivalent. 
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A  iubrtantlfti  part  of  these  lncr«M«l  Im- 
DOrti  i»  In  the  form  of  butterfBl-wigar  mlx- 
lur«  wblch  are  de«iffned  to  elrcumwnt  ih» 
import  quotM  eaubllatied  under  McUon  33 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

IncreMed  Importa  aleo  have  been  In  the 
form  of  a  cheeM  very  aimllar  to  oheddar  but 
Imported  outelde  of.  and  in  addition  to,  tbe 
cheddax  cheese  Ui^Kwt  quota. 

Tou  win  recall  tto»t  on  ICmy  3.  l»«fl  Farm 
Bureau  oppoeed  the  Increaeed  quota  on 
Cheddar  che««  which  you  had  propowd  to 
the  Prealdent.  Although  the  Tariff  Com- 
mlMlon  ham  made  Ite  report  In  regard  to  thle 
matter,  no  action  haa  been  taken  or  an- 
nouncement made  In  reg»rd  to  Cheddar 
cheese  quotas.  We  recommend  that  an  im- 
mediate announcement  be  made  that  plans 
to  Increase  this  quoU  have  been  canceled. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  section 
23  be  implemented  to  jwevent  the  circum- 
vention of  existing  quotas  on  dairy  producU. 
Pot  example,  all  butterfat.  whether  Imported 
In  the  form  ot  butter,  butter  oU.  or  butter- 
fat-sugar  mixtures,  should  be  covered  by  the 
Bjune  Import  quota.  Import  quotas  Imposed 
under  section  23  «re  Intended  to  prevent  the 
disruption  of  the  farm  programs  Involved. 
present  quotas  are  not  achieving  thla  ob- 
jective. 

We  beUeve  an  lmme<uate  investigation  tor 
the  Tarill  Conmlsslon  is  necessary  to  achieve 
effective  Itmltatlon  of  dairy  Imports  and  that 
you  should  call  for  such  investigation  under 
section  33  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

Very  truly  yours. 

CHAALCS   B.   SKtTMAN. 

President. 
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AmKicAif  FaaH  BumsAtr  rcrasATioN, 

WOMM-ngton.DJC..  Febrvary  19.  1967 
Ron.  HmmLT  H.  Fowlik. 
Secretary  of  '"«  TTeasury. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dub  Um,.  Sbcutut:  The  American  Farm 
Bimau  FKleraUon.  repreeentlng  1.703,906 
member  famlUes  In  49  states  and  Puerto  Rico, 
is  stflously  concerned  ovw  the  rising  Imports 
of  dairy  producu  and  the  injury  that  may  be 
caused  to  the  U.S.  dairy  Industry. 

Imports  In  mlllc  equivalent  roae  from  90O 
mUlloo  pounds  in  1906  to  3.fl  billion  pounds 
In  196fl.  ThU  dramatic  Increase  has  con- 
tinued, and  current  estimates  of  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  19G7  are  for  an 
Import  level  of  3,5  bllUon  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent. 

A  suhatantial  part  of  theae  increased  im- 
portj  is  In  the  form  of  butterfat-augar  mix- 
tures which  are  designed  to  circumvent  the 
import  quotas  established  imder  section  33 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Our  In- 
formaUon  Indicates  that  some  countriea  are 
selUng  this  product  for  export  to  the  tf.8.  at 
a  price  considerably  below  the  price  being 
charged  In  their  home  markets-  For  exam- 
ple products  containing  as  much  as  44  per- 
cent butterfat  are  being  offered  for  export  by 
countries  at  a  price  of  approximately  30  cents 
per  pound  when  the  domestic  price  support 
level  tor  butter  in  such  countries  is  as  high 
as  86  to  70  cents  per  pound. 

Under  the  US.  AnU-Dumplng  statute  (19 
use  160).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
given  the  responslhlUty  to  investigate  such 
sltxiations  to  det*rmlne  If  a  "class  or  kind  of 
foreign  merchandise  Is  being  or  U  likely  to 
be  Bold  in  the  United  SUtes  or  elsewhere  at 
less  ttuui  Its  fair  value." 

We  believe  that  the  current  situation  war- 
rants such  an  investigation  and  that  Antl- 
Dumplng  duties  should  be  applied  to  such 
Unporta  If  the  Ondlngs  Jxistlfy. 
Very  truly  yours. 

CHUtLB   B-    SHUMAH, 

President. 


DtHocracy:  W^  It  Mcut  to  Mt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or  MGvra  dajlota  ' 
D»  TH«  SOnSI  OF  BZPRB8ENTATIVI8 

Thursday,  Febnutry  S3,  t9t7 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  song  "Amertca"  l<  more 
than  ft  patriotic  hymn  to  Stuart  J.  Dog- 
ger n-year-old  senior  at  North  Blgb 
School  In  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  The  meaning 
of  Its  words  served  as  the  theme  (or  hU 
essay  "Democracy:  What  It  Means  to 
Me,"  which  won  first  award  In  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  in  North  Dakota. 
I  am  sure  that  Stuarts  family  and  his 
teachers  are  proud  of  his  achievement, 
Just  as  I  am  proud  that  he  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine. 

Nearly  all  the  Members.  I  am  certain, 
are  familiar  with  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  sponsored  nationally  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary,  and  I 
respectfully  Insert  Stuart  Dogger's  easay 
IntheRscoRo: 

nuocaACT:  WsikT  It  UiAira  to  Ms 
<By  8tu»it  J.  Dogger,  Fargo.  K.  DO.,  lenlor, 
Fargo  Hortb  High  Bcbool.  sg>  IT) 
me  BOng.  "America".  Is  known  to  almoet 
>U  dtlaena  In  tins  great  naUon.  The  tune 
U  famlilar.  Everyone  knowe  the  words.  But 
do  they  understand?  Within  this  eong  the 
basic  prlndplee  of  America  ere  eet  forth  In 
simple,  but  InsplraUonal  words.  And  with 
understanding  oomee  meaning  and  feeling. 
So  I  find.  For  these  words  have  given  me 
the  basis  with  which  to  tell,  what  democracy 
means  to  me. 

"My  country  'tis  of   thee,  sweet  lawl  of 
Uberty.  of  thee  1  sing." 

My  country  is  Amertcs.  America,  the  para- 
gon of  democracy.    It  U  Indeed  a  eweet  land, 
a  land  full  of  the  liounty  of  nature,  a  land 
rich  in  the  frulU  of  the  earth,  and  a  land 
msJeaUc  with  wondrous  beauty  endowed  by 
heaven.    This  alone  Is  often  enough  to  sweU 
a  man's  heart  with  pride  and  love  for  his 
country.     But  America  Is  much  more  than 
this.    Overhead  In  the  vast  blue  expanse  an 
esgle  flies.    The  very  sky  Is  his  domain  and 
he   Is   free  to  wander   wherever   hli   whims 
may  lead  him.     And  here  below,  the  earth 
teems   with    people.     And   each   man   Is   an 
esgle.     Each  man  seeks,  and  if  he  searches 
long  enough,  he  flnds  what  he  Is  seeking 
For  this  land  U  great,  this  land   Is  sweet. 
tDis  land  U  plenUful  .  .  .  this  Und  U  Amer- 
ica.   The  eagle  U  part  of  the  sky.  for  that 
U  where  he  Uvea.    Every  American  Is  part  ol 
America.     America  becomes   a   land   of   the 
Individual,  but  also  s  land  of  unified  indi- 
viduals, bound  not  by  any  force  beyond  their 
wUl.  but  Joined  by  common  love  for  a  gra- 
cious  land,   and   a   land   wherein   they   are 
free,  a  sweet  land  of  Uberty.    And  I  rejoice 
that  I  am  an  American.    America,  'tis  of  thee 
1  sing. 

"Land  where  my  fathers  died,  land  of  the 
Pilgrim's  pride."  Two-hundred  years  ago  the 
small  voice  of  America  cried  out  In  the  greet 
and  frighlening  darknees  ct  oppression. 
There  wss  fear  In  the  voice,  but  sUU  it  cried 
out.  And  ss  It  pierced  the  gloom,  a  small 
Ught  fllckared  Into  life.  Though  It  U  true 
that  what  may  be  seen  in  the  light  Is  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  darkness,  surely  some- 
where there  Is  Ught  And  so  our  anceetors 
Ut  the  candle.  A  hand  reached  out  to  quench 
the  tiny  flame,  but  was  compeUed  to  with- 
draw   from    the    burning    heat.     In    that 


moment  tinder  wss  found.     The  flame  leapt 
higher.    A   gi«it  bonfire   now  wss  started. 
The  heat  grew,  the  light  grew,  and  the  Ore 
Knead.     How  the  man   who  owned  tbe  re- 
atialning    hand    loUowed    lU    retreat.    The 
gknrtng  spirit  of  our  fathere  wss  so  Intensi- 
fied that  never  again  could  It  be  «nothered. 
But  many  paid  the  ultimate,  and  death  fol- 
lowed quickly.     When  the  revoluUon  ceased, 
the   ever-growing  Ught  revealed  a  body-ut- 
tered,   blood-soaked    battlefield.      But    that 
blood  became  the  fuel,,  the  everlasting  fuel 
of   that  eternal   Are.  the   Ore   of  Ood-glven 
freedom.     And  farther  lUli  in  the  dim  re- 
CMses  ot  history,  this  Are  hsd  started.     But 
It  was  hidden  In  the  souls  of  men.  men  in 
turn  enshrouded  in  the  darkness  of  oppres- 
sion     For  the  Pilgrims  were  not  aUowed  to 
speak   their   hearts    to  Ood.     The   darkness 
wss  too  heavy  and  too  great.     And  so  thej 
tied   and  when  they  could  run  no  more,  they 
found  s  new  land,  the  land  d  America,  the 
land  ot  Ught  at  last.     The  lire  o!  freedom 
burned  brightly  and  cast  Its  warm  glow  over 
all      And    the   salvation   ot   the   Ore   within 
their  K>uls  was  not  forgotten.     With  humble 
hearts  they  turned  their  minds  to  Ood  and 
gave  Thanksgiving  amidst  the  abundance  and 
the  plenty,   and,  above  all.  the  freedom  of 
Amertca.  land  al  the  Ptlgrim's  pride. 

•From  every  mountainside,  let  freedom 
ring  "  It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  be  here  in 
America.  Let  us  shout  the  greatnees  and 
the  Beauty  of  our  country.  Let  the  wortd 
know  the  Joys  and  happiness  we  have,  we  the 
■ons  ot  freedom.  And  if  we  do.  let  that 
shout  echo  down  every  valley,  roar  down 
every  river,  reeound  over  all  the  hUls  and 
foresu.  and.  Uideed.  ring  Ita  glory  from  every 
mountainside.  And  let  us  not  forget  thst 
freedom  Is  of  Ood.  "Our  fathere'  Ood  to 
Thee  Author  of  Uberty.  to  Thee  we  sing. 
Long'  may  our  land  be  bright  with  freedom-i 
holy  light;  protect  us  by  Thy  might,  grest 
God.  our  King." 


L«n>  C.  Hner,  Vcteru  Newspapefaaa, 
Dies 


W*»len  L.  WiUkk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHAlUrL  ROUDEBUSH 

or  DfDlSNS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  23.  1SS7 

Mr.  ROUDEBOSH.    Mr.  Speakeir  If  he 

would   have   Uved.   WendeU   L.    WUlkle 

would  have  been  76  year*  old  this  month. 

It  does  not  seem  long  «eo  when  the 

chants,    "We    want    WUlkle,    we    want 

Wlllkle  "  drowned  out  aU  other  at  tne 

BepubUcan    National    Convention    and 

WendeU  Wlllkle  carried  our  party  colors. 

WUlkle.  with  his  large  crop  of  bUck 

hair  hanging   over  his   forehead,   went 

home  to  the  small  central  Indiana  town 

of  Elwood,  Ind.,  to  give  his  accepUnce 

"^ousands  ot  Indiana  resldenU  lis- 
tened to  his  remarks  with  tears  In  their 
eyes— because  he  was  one  of  them.  WUl- 
kle was  a  Hoosler.  _.  •,. 
He  might  have  been  flamboyant,  he 
might  of  been  unorthodox,  but  he  was 
a  great  American. 

He  left  his  mark  on  our  eountry  for 
aU  time. 

He  was  a  humble  roan,  an  honest  man, 
and  a  beUever  In  American  Justice, 

I  am  proud  to  take  this  time  to  honor 
a  great  Hoosler  and  a  great  American. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OT    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOOaE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Fetiruary  23,  19€7 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  s  minute  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  great  Journalist,  a  great  Hoosler  and 
a  great  American. 

Louis  C.  Hlner  was  associated  with  the 
Rushvllle  Republican  for  63  years.  He 
was  71  years  old  when  be  died  last  week. 

Mr.  Hlner  was  a  man  who  proudly 
served  his  community.  State  and  coun- 
try. A  small  town  like  Rushvllle.  Ind., 
needed  Lou  Hlner.  His  newspaper 
nursed  the  town's  Ills,  boasted  of  Its  vic- 
tories and  moaned  lis  defeats. 

He  began  his  work  on  the  Rushvllle 
Republican  when  he  was  9  years  old 
as  a  newspeper  carrier.  At  the  end  of 
his  career  he  was  editor  and  president. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Hlner  leave  Rushvllle 
with  a  real  newspaper  tradition.  But  he 
left  two  fine  sons  who  will  carry  on  his 
tradition.  His  son,  Lou.  Jr..  la  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Indian- 
apolis News.  His  other  son,  Richard.  Is 
sports  editor  of  the  Rushvllle  paper. 

To  these  sons  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
I  extend  my  sympathy. 

Hlner  was  past  president  of  the  In- 
diana Republican  Editorial  Association 
and  a  member  of  the  Hoosler  State  Press 
Association  and  founded  one  of  the 
State's  first  papers  In  the  19th  century 
at  Rising  Sun,  Ind.  Mr.  Hiner's  brother 
was  the  late  Allen  C.  Hlner.  editor  of  the 
New  Castle  Courier-Times. 

Mr,  Hiner  wlU  be  missed.  But  he  will 
be  remembered  by  many  Hooelers  and 
they  are  all  better  off  for  knowing  him. 

The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
Republican  following  Mr.  Hiner's  death : 
Loms  C.  HzMXE.  VrrtauN  Local  NrfnrAFn- 

HAM.Dm 

LouU  C.  Hlner.  71.  editor  of  TJw  BuAhvltle 
Republlcmn  for  the  put  SB  jmTB.  died  sud- 
denly at  bis  home.  1033  North  Hftni*on.  at 
3:30  o'clock  Tburaday  afternoon. 

Although  he  had  been  111  with  a  throat 
aliment  for  the  past  several  weeks,  his  death 
was  unexpected.  It  occurred  ahortly  after 
he  returned  home  following  an  examination 
at  the  Indiana  University  Medical  Center. 
Indianapolis. 

Connected  with  the  newspaper  business 
for  more  than  sU  decade*.  Mr.  Hiner  began 
his  long  career  as  a  carrier  boy  for  The  Re- 
publican at  the  age  of  nine. 

Later  on  he  Degan  his  employment  here  as 
a  reporter  and  sportswrlter.  Ur.  Hlner  waa 
appointed  editor  in  1B28  and  then  was  made 
president  of  The  Republican  Coi^—I&et.  In 
April  of  1950.  He  still  reUlned  both  of  these 
poiiltloni  at  the  time  of  bla  death. 

Mr.  Hlner  was  one  of  the  pioneer  writers 
of  high  school  baaketbaU  in  Indiana  and  he 
also  authored  one  of  the  lUte's  first  hard- 
wood columns.  "Hlttln  *em  and  Mlsiln'  'em." 
In  The  Republican. 

Despite  his  declining  health,  Mr.  Hlner 
continued  to  come  down  to  his  desk  every 
morning.  Wednesday  was  his  last  day  at 
the  offlce. 

A  resident  of  Rushvllle  most  ot  bis  life. 
he  lived  brlefiy  in  RosweU.  M.M^  and  AatcrU, 


Ore.,  where  he  also  wss  employed  on  news- 
papers m  his  younger  life.  . 

He  wot  bom  In  Rushvllle.  on  April  90.  1B95. 
the  son  of  Robert  J.  and  Clara  East  Hlner. 
On  May  13.  1916.  he  was  married  to  Rubye 
M.  Isaacs,  who  died  on  October  16,  1940. 

Mr.  Hlner  was  graduated  from  Rushvllle 
Hl«h  School  in  1914. 

JoumBllam  was  deeply  rooted  In  the  fam- 
ily's heritage.  His  grandfather,  WllUam 
Gregory,  was  a  pioneer  Hoooler  Journalist 
who  founded  one  of  Indiana's  first  news- 
papers at  Rising  Sun  during  the  lOtb  cen- 
tury. His  two  sons  also  are  in  the  news- 
paper profession. 

A  post  president  of  the  Indiana  Republi- 
can Editorial  Association  and  a  merolier  of 
the  Hoosler  State  Press  Association  and  Sig- 
ma Delta  Chi.  professional  joumallsxn  so- 
ciety. ISr.  Hlner  was  a  member  of  the  Main 
Street  Christian  Church  and  the  Rushvllle 
Elks  Lodge.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  local  Klwanls  Club. 

Surviving  are  two  sons.  Louis  C.  Hlner,  Jr.. 
of  rails  Church,  Vs.,  who  heads  the  Indian- 
apolU  News  Bureau  In  Washington.  DC. 
and  Richard  O.  Hlner,  R.  R.  4.  sports  editor 
and  aaslsUDt  editor  of  The  Republican,  and 
four  grandchildren.. 

His  brother,  the  late  Allen  C.  Hlner,  was 
once  editor  of  the  New  Castle  Courler-TUnes. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Merrlman  will  conduct 
funeral  services  at  3:30  p.m.  Saturday  at 
the  Wyatt  Moore  Memorial,  where  friends 
may  call  any  time,  with  entombment  fol- 
lowing In  East  Hill  Shrine  Mausoleum. 


rape,  burglary,  kidnaping,  or  homicide 
(other  than  Involuntary  manslaughter),  uses 
or  camee  any  firearm  which  has  been  trans- 
ported across  the  boundary  of  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  a  territory  or  posses- 
sion ol  the  United  States  shaU  be  impflsoned 
for  twenty-five  years. 


The  Need  for  Firearnif  LefisUtioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23,  tiS7 

Mr.  ZWACH  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
reoognlzes  the  fact  that  crime  In  our 
streets  Is  rapidly  Increasing  and  has  be- 
come a  national  disgrace.  In  an  effort 
to  bring  a  halt  to  this  blight,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested,  and  many  o{ 
my  colleagues  have  introduced,  firearms 
legislation  designed  to  make  traffic  In 
guns  more  difficult  for  the  criminal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  estimation  much 
of  this  proposed  gun  legislation  makes  It 
difficult  for  the  law-abiding  citizen  to 
bear  arms  as  guaranteed  in  the  Consti- 
tution while  It  places  very  few  actual 
restrictions  on  their  use  by  criminals. 
I  believe  the  greatest  deterrent  to  crime 
is  the  fear  of  punishment  so  1  therefore 
wish  to  introduce  the  following  legisla- 
tion which  would  impose  a  mandatory 
sentence  of  25  years  In  prl.«)n  for  anyone 
ukng  a  gun  that  has  been  transported  in 
interstate  commerce  In  the  commission 
or  attempted  commission  of  any  robbety, 
assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  kidnap- 
ing, or  homicide. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.B.— 
A  bill  prohibiting  use  In  the  oommlaslon  and 
attempted  commlcalon  of  certain  criiQM  oC 
flrvamu    transported    In    Interstate    com- 
merce 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  who- 
ever, during  the  commission  or  attempted 
commtsaion  of  any  robbery,  assaxilt.  murder. 


Cal  Farley's  Lmnc  Lefacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

OS 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEKTATIVXS 

Thursday,  February  23. 1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  19.  the  Panhandle  ol  Texas 
lost  a  friend,  a  inEm  who  was  known 
and  loved  by  hundreds.  Cal  Parley  was 
fatally  stricken  while  attending  chapel 
at  his  beloved  Boys  Ranch  near  Ama* 
rillo.  Wes  Izzard  of  the  AmarlUo  Dally 
News  has  expressed  the  loss  we  all  feel 
at  the  passing  of  Cal  Parley  in  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

Cal  Fasut's  Lxvxho  iMOtCT 
(By  Wss  laurd) 

Three  things  there  were  that  made  Cal 
Farley  great. 

He  had  a  God-given  insipht  into  what 
makes  boyjt  tick. 

He  had  a  poicerful  aenae  of  dedication  that 
drove  him  to  do  Momethtny  about  tho*e  boya 
in  whom  the  ticking  vox  off-beat. 

And  he  had  an  instinctive  ffrasp  of  the 
mccAamcs  needed  to  do  this  fob  on  a  biff 
scale — organisation,  aalesmanship. 

The  world  is  full  of  men  endowed  with  one 
of  these  gifts.  There  are  a  lew  who  posseaa 
two  of  them. 

But  rare  indeed  Is  the  man  who  haa  all 
three. 

Cal  Parley  was  a  persuasive  man.  It  was 
hard  to  aay  no  to  him. 

He  had  a  talent  for  making  others  see 
the  boy  problem  as  he  saw  It.  This  talent 
waa  not  cultlvsted.  He  took  no  courses  in 
salesmanship.  He  read  no  books  on  bow  ta 
Influence  others.  It  was  Just  that  his  earnest 
cosnmon  sense  and  concern  were  eloqt»ent 
and  unanswerable. 

Thoee  of  us  who  knew  Cal  through  the 
years  found  him  a  warm  and  witty  friend,  as 
well  as  a  dedicated  hero  of  the  wayward  boy. 
He  could  have  been  a  great  sports  writer,  or 
radio  personality. 

He  attended  the  World  Bertee  several 
times,  and  sent  back  to  this  newspaper  stories 
that  rivaled  the  bo&ebsll  tales  of  Ring  LaLfd- 
ner.  And  some  of  the  moet  colorful  sports 
broadcasting  ever  heard  over  an  Amarlllo 
station  was  wrapped  In  the  excited,  knowl- 
edgeable voice  of  Cal  ftxley. 

It  Is  a  time  of  shock  for  his  friends.  But 
the  mourning  need  not  be  for  long. 

While  ix\£  quiet  counsel  will  be  missed— 
perhaps  desperately,  for  a  while — his  )ob  was 
aU  but  finished.  Be  bad  carried  the  bulUUng 
of  Boys  Ranch  to  a  point  from  which  It  can 
go  on   indefinitely. 

T^e  region  and  the  nation  should  be  grstc- 
ful  that  he  was  spared  for  this. 

He  has  achieved  an  Immortality  that  few 
men  atUln.  It  lies  In  the  regeneration  of 
3.000  himian  beings  who  passed  his  way— 
2,000  boys,  some  rebellious,  some  lost,  soma 
Just  bewUdered. 

IDs  Influence  thus  becomes  a  living  legacy 
that  wUI  go  on  through  all  generations  to 
oome. 

TD  repeat.  Cal  Parley  knew  boys.  And  aa 
he  was  wholly  articulate  on  the  subject,  his 
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con.wMtlon  »nd  .p«ch«i  Wemrt  with  quot- 

A  Boy  U  the  only  thing  Ood  cmn  tM«  to 

■"V^.^  d.-  wh«  .  bOT  P- -~^" 
■Who  w»nt»  to  hit  «  home  run  U  nobodj 

**  -O^  neUon  l»  no  itronger  th«n  the  boye 

who  walk  lt«  itreete."  

"U  TOO  w»nt  jour  chud  to  love  jou,  temch 

'^n,"n,Snom-  when  you  teke  the  f.ther 

out  you  t.»e  out  the  poUce  'J»P'«5"*.  ,_, 

•There-i  no  new  roenince  In  mllkln«  >  cow 

,t  eso  in  the  morning,  but  Ifl  *  «ure  w»y  ol 

'^?.s?,*.'risJr::^^"rope  ^  ^^  ^^ 

home  •  »tr»y  dog  »t  the  end  at  It. 


SlatcBwat  by  F.  Alki  C«l«rt,  Jr,  Pre«i- 
iat  af  At  laJepeadcat  Pctrolciui 
AsMcUiisa  af  Asoica 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOIi.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or  Tvus 
IN  TBI  BOOM  OF  HEPRISINTATIVES 

ThUTtday,  Februara  2J,  J9S7 

Mr  BDRLE80N.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarka    In    the 

RccoiD.  I  Include  the  following; 

arAnauWT  «T  r.  AixiN  Cu-rOT.  J»..  PmMi- 

mm.  Vmtnm^irt  rmovtau  Ai»ooiatio» 

or  AM^ICA,  rnmouT  31.   1967 


The  United  Stawe  Congreee  should  act  Im- 
mediately to  ln»e«tlg«t«  the  threat  at  In- 
terior Dndereecretary  Chailee  F  Luce,  oo- 
TlouBly  acting  at  the  direction  ol  higher  au- 
thority, to  undermine  the  wcurltj-orlented 
oU  import  program  aa  a  political  power  plaj 
to  peevent  a  partial  and  fully  Juatlfled  rea- 
torution  In  oU  prlcea. 

AcUona  threatened  are  queatlonable  aa  to 
achieving  the  enda  aought  aa  well  as  to  their 
legality.  Coogreea  haa  delegated  no  prtce- 
flSng  authority  to  the  AOmlnUtratlon. 
Lacking  luch  authority,  the  Admlnlatiatlon 
propoaea  to  mlauae  a  law  dealgned  lor  one 
purpose  and  one  purpose  only — to  preaorva 
the  nation's  security. 

The  actions  propoeed  are  Illogical.  They 
would  penallK  domestic  independent  pro- 
ducen  who  by  any  yardstick  have  suffered 
dlrely  the  paat  ten  jeaia,  and  whose  PJJ^c- 
Ipation  In  domeatlc  eiploraUon  and  drilling 
la  Tltal  to  our  futura  oU  supplies.  The  need 
to  and  additional  oil  supplies  In  the  US.  la 
well  known  to  the  Oovemment. 

In  addition  to  the  questionable  legality  of 
these  threaU.  and  lack  of  aamn-ance  that 
they  would  work,  actions  to  Incresae  foreign 
military  purcbaaea  ol  petroleum  producta 
and  lmp«t  additional  gaaoUne  suppUea 
would  aggravate  our  chronic  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  In  which  oil  ImporU  already 
are  the  largest  adverae  factor. 

Such  action  la  Inconceivable  when  gov- 
ernment has  at  u  angertlpa  facta  which 
show  that  oil  prices  for  a  decade  have  been 
going  down  while  prices  generally  have  been 
going  up.  In  addition.  Industry  haa  an- 
nually absorbed  higher  wagee.  Increased  ooats 
for  materials  and  addlUonal  taaea.  OU  U  one 
major  Industry  that  has  not  contributed  to 
InlUllon.  Now  that  Its  prloea  are  moving 
toward  nominal  recovery,  the  InduaUy  11  to 
be  politically  horsewhipped. 

Lastly  such  actions  would  deatroy  oon- 
fldence  In  a  program  which  haa  been  ad- 
mirably admlnlatered  by  thoae  re^wnalble 
for  Import  regulatlona  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment. The  nations  aecurlty  sa  to 
petroleum  supplies  makes  It  easenUal  to 
malntam  the  Integrity  and  eflectlvenesa  ol 
tha  import  program. 


Wkea  Skoaia  W»  B«y  Artawffiitie 
Mank  IMcbm? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MCHtt 

or  nxiMoa 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATTVIS 

Thurtday,  February  2 J,  1967 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  sys- 
tem of  defense  h»«  recenUy  been  baaea 
upon  a  so-called  balance  between  the 
United  States  nuclear  capabUlty  and  the 
Russian  nuclear  capabUlty.  It  haa  been 
fairly  clear  as  to  what  weapons  systems 
are  on  our  side  of  the  scale.  Our  space 
satellites  and  our  Intelligence  agencies 
have  attempted  to  give  us  a  reasonable 
glimpse  at  which  Is  on  Russia  s  side  of  the 
Icalt  We  now  know  beyond  a  doubt  that 
an  ABM  defense  is  being  deployed  around 

In  the  meantime  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration la  taking  a  grave  risk  to  Umlng 
in  order  to  avoid  the  cost,  and  hopefully 
the  need,  for  such  a  defense  sysUm. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  we  cannot  place 
the  Nation  In  jeopardy  by  relying  on  Just 
the  words  of  the  Communist  military 
leaders.  The  balance  can  only  be  OMta- 
tahied  by  knowing  for  a  fact  that  Rus- 
sia Is  keeping  any  agreements  which  we 
may  reach.  An  InspecUon-type  agree- 
ment would  probably  be  necessary  In  or- 
der to  have  some  reasonable  assurance 
th«t  our  Nation  is  secure. 

Under  unanimous  consent  1  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  Peoria  Journal  8t« 
February  21,  1M7.  In  the  Ricord  at  thta 
point  This  editorial  gives  an  excellent 
assessment  of  our  present  situation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WHIM  SHornJ  W«  Btrr  ABM  Darwail 

The  name  of  the  game  Is  strategic  doml- 

""rtots  the  game  we're  puylng  m  the  world 
today,  moaUy  agalnat  the  Soviet  Union. 

If.  a  sunple  game.  The  h»tlon  that  ha. 
«— teelo  dominance  can  say.  "This  la  the 
^SJu  la  going  to  be."  The  other  naUoils 
1^  say  nr«  sir.'-  and  they  muat  M.y  It 
quickly,  before  the  dominant  nation  blaaU 
them  oB  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Right  now.  It's  a  tie  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  soviet  union.  We  both  have  maa^e 
striking  forcee,  almost  over-powering  ooenaea. 
But^-and  this  U  the  point  that  U  the  blReat 
worry  to  the  Defense  Department^the  Rua- 
i^are  developing  an  anUballlatlc  mlarile 
syatem.    And  we're  not. 

The  argument,  advanced  by  the  State  De- 
partment at  a  recent  seminar  for  editorial 
writera  Is  this:  II  the  Soviets  perfect  an  antl- 
baUlatlc  mlsalle  (ABM)  system  and  we  don  t 
they  can  say  "your  mlaaUea  cannot  get 
through  to  deatroy  our  country,  and  ours  can 
let  through  to  youra— therefore  you  will  do 
L  we  say  and  our  Brat  command  la  that  you 
do  not  attempt  to  build  an  ABM  system. 
And  we  will  answer.  "Tea  sir." 

U  tlila  possible  dleaeter  eilsts  why  dont 
we  build  an  ABU  system  immediately?  An- 
swer by  the  Defense  Department,  because 
they' are  so  horribly,  almost  prohlbiarely  ei- 
senalve  How  then  can  the  Rusalans  buUd 
ontl  Becauae  they  are  only  building  one 
around  Moacow — so  far,  at  any  rate. 

Secondly,  says  the  Defense  Department, 
if  we  can  delay  commltUng  ourselves  UU  the 
laat  moment,  we  can  develop  a  superior  ABM 
system— and  this  Is  a  method  that  ha.  alwaja 
ild  off  For  instance,  the  EnglUh  In  World 
War  n  produced  a  superior  lighter  plane  to 


that  of  the  Owmana  because  Uiey  developed 

one  later. Anur 

We  could.  Defense  says,  order  an  ABM 
mtem  unmedlately.  We  have  researched 
them  and  are  lamUlar  with  them,  they  aay. 
but  we  have  not  bought— we're  atul  shopping 
around.  American  corporaUons  bave  the 
know  how  and  can  go  ahead  when  the  Preal- 
dent  glvee  the  word.  But  the  question  Is. 
when  should  we  give  the  erotd? 

The  Soviet  mlasUe  capabUlty  U  going  up. 
Their  ABM  ayatem.  which  wlU  be  effective  by 
ISTO  wlU  protect  the  Soviet  Union  heart- 
land' The  UB..  even  If  It  started  now. 
couldnt  have  one  by  then.  So  the  question 
geu  more  pertinent  every  day.  Bow  much 
lead  tune  can  ire  give  the  Buselana? 

Thus  Prealdent  JohnMn  worries  and  moves 
closer  to  giving  the  go-ahead  to  ring  the 
OonUnental  UB.  with  an  ABM  system  even  at 
the  at«gerlng  cost  of  %Vi  bllUon. 

Indeed,  the  Prealdent  ha.  aaked  Congress 
tor  MTS  million  to  get  ABM  going,  using  the 
propoeed  Nike  X  system.  He  hedges  by  say- 
ing he  wUl  not  give  the  oonstrucUon  order 
unices  be  cannot  reach  agreement  with  the 
Russians  on  a  ban  of  ABM  systems. 

This  ban  like  all  such  agreemenU.  la  baMd 
on  the  Idea  of  keeping  the  one-to-one  rela- 
tionship. U  you  and  I  we  say  to  Bu«»l». 
build  ABM  systems  we'll  stUl  be  Ude  to 
strategic  dominance,  but  we'U  both  be  nearly 
bankrupt  trying  to  pay  for  them.  I^»  ••« 
ourselves  the  money  and  agree  not  to  build 

*  But— and  thU  U  where  the  difference  of 
opinion  In  this  nation  cornea  to  a  focu^-the 
Russians  already  have  started,  mdeed  have 
Moacow  pretty  well  protected  against  any 
mlasUe  attack.  Secondly,  how  can  we  truat 
them  not  to  proceed  covertly? 

Congreea  Itself  leans  toward  buying  the 
ABM  at  once.  Every  year  It  hopefully  ap- 
propriates some  money  for  this  defense  sys- 
toni  which  could  Hp  the  balance  In  rtrateglc 
domUiance— but  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  refuses  to  spend  It. 

The  Defense  Secretary.  In  addlUon  to 
thinking  It  best  to  wait  till  the  last  tooment 
to  buy  ABM.  also  leans  toward  the  view  that 
we  ahould  buUd  bigger  mlsalles,  onee  that 
WlU  penetrate  the  Soviet  ABM.  And,  he  adds, 
how  about  sUcklng  some  decoys  on  these 
mlsallea  to  throw  their  ABMs  Into  utter  con- 
fusion? We'U  get  through  somehow  •with 
our  massive  power,  says  offenae-mlnded  Mc- 
Namara. 

Other  top  mUltary  atrateglsta.  however, 
fear  we  might  not  have  the  power  to  deter 
nuclear  war  or  survive  It,  unlee.  we  have 
an  ABM  system.  They  fear,  too,  that  a  deal 
we  make  with  the  often-tricky  RuMlana  on 
an  ABM  ban  U  a  feeble  basis  for  our  security. 
This  U  the  argument  for  and  sgalnst  antl- 
balU.Uc  mlsalle  systems.  More,  much  more^ 
WlU  be  beard  of  It  In  1B«7.  The  matter  of 
ABM  system  U  a  mattsr  of  timing  and  trust— 
and  m  the  end  wlU  be  a  Judgment  decUlon 
by  the  Congreea. 


Chattamofa  Ceater  Hoaered 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJBTIESENTATIVES 

Tfcarsday.  reHrnflrv  2J,  lif 
Mr  BROCK-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  reUnJatlon.  and  the  es- 
tablishment and  Improvement  of  ade- 
quate treatment  facilities.  Is  a  very  real 
challenge  to  any  BUte  government  op- 
erating with  limited  revenue*.  The 
work  of  the  Orange  Grove  Center  In 
Chattanooga  haa  been  partlcuUrty  note- 


worthy, and  was  recently  recognized  as 
such  by  our  Governor's  planiUng  com- 
mittee. An  editorial  In  the  February  14 
Issue  of  the  ChatUnooga  Times  tells  the 
story  of  thla  outataiuUng  project 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  It 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  Ricosd  : 

Obancx  Gaova's  Modbz.  Pbocbam 

The  Ooveroor^  Planning  Conunlttee  on 
Mental  Retardation  In  Tennessee  ha.  cited 
Orange  Orove  Center  here  a.  the  state's  out- 
standing example  of  program,  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

City  and  county  schools  have  contributed 
slgnlOoanUy  also  to  work  among  the  men- 
tally retarded.  Both  systems  operate  special 
ciaMes  for  the  eduoable  mentally  retarded. 

Special  attenUon.  however,  ws.  given  the 
fact  that  a  higher  percentage  of  both  the 
severely  and  educable  mentally  retarded  are 
reached  la  HamUton  Oounty  than  In  any 
other  part  of  the  state.  The  commltteCa 
evaluation  of  that  fact  gave  a  large  measure 
of  credit  to  the  exoellent  results  achieved 
at  Orange  Grove  and  the  con«Kiuent  atlmu- 
lauon  of  parents  to  seek  help  for  mentally 
retarded  ohUdren  they  may  have  previously 
sheltered  in  the  privacy  of  the  home. 

Orange  Grove  Center  director  John  J. 
Barnee  paased  the  credit  on  to  the  com- 
munity because  It  has  bad  what  he  termed 
"the  courage  to  attempt  new  teaching  tecb- 
nlquea  and  U  wUllng  to  pTt>vlde  the  support 
and  hard  work  neoesaary  to  make  these 
techniques  suceeaful.'* 

The  state-wide  reoogtUtlon  of  what  ha. 
been  done  here  should  merely  point  the  way 
to  how  much  more  can  be  aobleved.  Orange 
Orove  la  moving  In  this  forvr&rd  direction 
with  plans  for  a  S3.6  mlUlon  oomplex  to  be 
financed  JolnUy  by  a  federal  grant  and  local 
oontrlbuUona.  Having  now  been  singled  out 
as  a  model  venture  of  Its  type  enhanoee  the 
already  Impreealve  credentials  Orange  Orove 
can  put  betore  the  oocnmunlty  when  It  beglna 
Its  campaign  for  the  private  support  the  new 
oomplex  will  r«qulre. 


Tw*  Colaaaai  by  Satkiat  Artkar  Heppe 

EXTQISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALJFOUTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Februarp  25.  1967 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  satirist,  Arthur  Hoppe.  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  written  two  coi- 
umns  on  modern  subJecU.  The  first  one 
"Elble  Jay  Makes  a  Sacrlflce."  was  pub- 
lished on  February  15.  and  the  one 
■Watching  the  China  Watchers."  was 
published  on  February  19. 

The  two  columns  follow: 

Elbib  Jat  Hamxb  a  SAcasncK 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdjr  there,  folka.  How  y'Kll?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootln'-tooClo' 
Jar  famUr — atarrlng  ol'  Elble  Jay.  a  kindly, 
gentle  aoul  who  Iovm  peace  ao  much  he's 
wUlla*  to  fight  for  It.  Tear  after  year  after 
year. 

Aa  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elble  today,  hei 
bavin'  a  peaceful  breakfast  with  bla  pretty 
wife.  Blrdte  Bird.  And.  my.  he  aure  aeems 
to  be  enjoying  the  paper  this  morning. 

Eibte:  Everybody  knows  I'm  a  gentle,  peace- 
loving  man.  Bird.  And  nobody  who  hlnte 
that  I'm  not  u  a  dirty,  mangy,  lying,  thieving, 
no-good  .  .  . 

Birdie  Bird:  Pleaae.  dear,  stop  eating  the 
paper.  Tou  know  bow  It  gives  you  Indlges- 
Uon. 


Elble:  I  can't  help  It.  Bird.  Imagine  Im- 
plying I'm  not  giving  my  all  for  peace. 
Why.  the  no-good,  low-down,  double-deal- 
ing -  ■  . 

Birdie  Bird:  Which  Is  It  ttxU  morning, 
dear,  the  Vlei  Cong  a*  Bobby? 

KIble;  Him  and  bis  fancy  Parisian  peace 
feeler.  Why,  I've  thrown  away  a  hundred 
better  peace  feelers  than  that.  But  look  at 
the  space  he  geta.  It  makes  me  look  bad. 
kfel  Well,  like  I  keep  saying  over  and 
over.  "We  will  go  anywhere  at  any  time  to 
talk  to  anyone  In  tlie  cause  of  peace."  My, 
doean'l  that  bring  a  lump  to  your  throat? 
Birdie  Bird:  Tea,  dear.  And  that  reminds 
me.  you  got  another  Invitation  thU  morn- 
ing to  come  talk  about  peace. 

Elble:  We  will  go  anywhere  at  any  time  to 
talk  to  anyone  in  the  cause  of  peace.    Who** 
It  from.  Senator  Pulbrlght  again? 
Birdie  Bird:  Hanoi. 
Elble:  Oh. 

Birdie  Bird:  Of  course,  you  can't  go  mere 
to  ulk  about  peace.  Tou  might  never  come 
back. 

Elble:  (thoughtfully):  Not  come  back? 
Now.  hold  on.  Bird.  When  I  aald  we'd  go 
anywhere.   I  meant  we'd  go   anywhere. 

Birdie  Bird:  (pallngj:  But  Hanoi?  The 
enemy  stronghold:'  Dh,  Elble.  you  couldn't. 
It's  too  dangerous. 

Elble:  (llfUng  his  cbtn) :  We  m\ut  Ignore 
danger  when  duty  calls. 

Birdie  Bird:  (wringing  her  bands) :  But  It 
could   mean   imprisonment. 

Elble:  (grimly)  :  And  torture.  Pulling  out 
your  fingernails  one  by  one.  banging  you 
up  by  the  thumb  bones,  or  even  (shudder) 
refusing  to  let  you  make  a  public  speech. 
Birdie  BUd:  (pUylng  her  trump  card): 
Juat  think  of  not  being  here  for  the  *«« 
convention? 

Elbte:  (bravely) :  Oh.  no  country  ever 
asked  a  greater  sacrifice  of  a  man.  But 
when  I  said  we'd  go  anywhere.  I  know  I 
was  speaking  for  all  Americans.  And  when 
your  country  calU.  you  got  to  go  (picking 
up  the  phone  and  smUIng  nobly).  Least- 
wise. I'm  hoping  that's  the  way  Bobby^ 
going  to  feel  about  It- 
Well,  tune  In  again  folks.  And  mean- 
time, aa  you  moaey  down  the  wlndln'  trail 
of  life,  remember  what  Elblel  or  grand- 
daddy  used  to  say: 

"To  be  a  leader,  you  firstly  got  to  make 
a  heap  of  personal  sacrifices.  And  secondly 
you  got  to  pick  the  right  persons  to  sacri- 
fice." 

WsTCHtMC  TKI  CHO**  WATCMtaa 

(By  Arthur  Hopfw) 

With  but  a  single  question  on  everyone's 
lips  these  days.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  an  exclusive  Interview  with  the  dla- 
tlnguished  China  Watcher,  Dr.  T.  Pettlbone. 
D.  OCC.  And  you  can  rest  aseured  that  I  put 
it  to  him  point  blank. 

No  sooner  bad  I  caught  my  breath  after 
climbing  the  17  flights  to  the  stone  turret 
high  above  Caplstrano  Beach  from  whlcb  be 
watcbes  than  I  aaked  him  point  blank: 

"Which  Bide  should  we  root  for  In  Cblna, 
Doctor?" 

Dr.  Pettlbone  put  down  hU  telewope.  re- 
moved his  heavy  bifocals  and  rubbed  hJl* 
eye*  tirvdly. 

"Always  the  same  question."  he  said  Irrita- 
bly. "Why  don't  you  ask  me  about  my  work? 
Tou  think  It's  easy  being  a  China  Watcher? 
Eight  hours  a  day.  40  hours  a  week,  peeping 
through  little  cracks  In  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 
A  glimpse  here,  a  glimmer  there,  once  In  a 
white  an  Inkling.  .  . 

I  said  I  was  sure  It  must  be  trying, 
but  .  . 

"And  the  smog!"  be  said.  "Most  days  X 
can  barely  make  out  Catallna." 

Tee.  but  as  a  leading  China  Watcher,  surely 
he  must  be  able  to  tell  a  waiting  pubUo 
which  were  the  good  guys  and  which  were 
the  bod  guys  in  the  current  power  struggle. 

"Oh.  certainly."  he  said.     "The  forvos  of 


that  dedicated  Communist  revolutionary,  Mr. 
Mao  Tse-tung.  whom  we  have  feared  and 
hated  for  yeart  are  definitely  the  bad  guys. 
And,  of  course,  the  moderate,  practical,  get- 
along-wltb-the-world  forces  of  President  Uu 
Shao-chi  are  obviously  the  good  guys." 

Well  tbank  you  doctor,  I  aald.  putting  on 
my  hat.  I  will  advise  a  confused  public  to 
root  for  the  good  guys. 

"Good  heavens!"  he  cried.  "That  would  be 
unwise.  Should  President  Uu  and  the  good 
guys  win  they  would  immediately  make  peace 
with  Ruasla.  The  crack  in  the  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc  would  be  mended  and  they  would  be 
able  to  devote  their  Joint  energlea  to  sup- 
pctf-tlng  North  Vietnam." 

A  catastrophe.  I  agreed.  Then  we  muat 
root  for  Mr.  Mao  and  the  t>ad  guys  as  a  nut- 
ter of  practical  poUtica. 

"Most  impractical."  he  said.  "Our  only 
bope  in  Vli^nam  binges  on  continued  un- 
r«et  In  Chma.  Mr.  Mao  appears  to  be  win- 
ning and  once  be  wins,  the  unrest  will  be 
over." 

Then  to  keep  the  power  struggle  gdng.  It 
Ls  clearly  our  duty.  X  aald.  to  root  for  which- 
ever side  U  losing  at  the  moment.  But  It 
would  seem  awfully  odd  to  be  always  rooting 
foe  the  losers. 

"Nonsense."  said  Or.  Pettlbone  with 
dignity.  "That's  been  our  SUte  Departments 
traditional  China  Policy  for  generationa." 

I  thanked  the  noted  Cblna  Watcher  for 
his  Incisive  analysis  and  wlae  adrloe  and  In 
parting  I  asked  if  he  had  any  hlnU  for  dU- 
Uogulablng  the  Chinosc  good  guys  from  the 
ChinAse  bad  guys  In  the  futurc. 

"Frmnkly."  he  said,  squmung  once  again 
through  hU  batter«d  teleeoope.  "from  ber* 
tbey  all  look  alike  to  me." 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  are  enUlled  to  read  both  sides  of 
the  story  with  reference  to  the  gasoline 
price  question  and  the  retorted  ellMta  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  force  a 
rollback  on  a  recently  aimouiwed  price 
change  on  gasoline. 

During  the  past  few  days  It  has  become 
Increasingly  apparent  that  the  principal 
need  for  this  price  change  Is  found 
among  the  jobbers  and  service  statloa 
operators  who  will  receive  most  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Increase. 

It  has  also  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  Department  of  Interior's 
announced  threat  to  Increase  petroleum 
Imports  Is  not  Ukely  to  have  any  real  ef- 
fect upon  the  major  oil  companies — most 
of  whom  control  oil  reserves  outside  the 
United  States  and  would  actually  bene- 
fit from  Import  Increases. 

Some  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
situation  of  the  jobbers  and  the  dealers 
are  brought  out  In  the  material  which 
follows — all  of  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

Surely  the  Department  wdl  revise  U( 
thinking  with  reference  to  the  price 
change  In  question.  In  view  of  the  tacts. 

Following  Is  a  telegram  sent  to  the 
VS.  Department  of  the  Interior  by  M.  C. 
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Newsom.  prtsldent  of  the  North  Carolln* 
OU  Jobbers  Association: 

PCBlttAIT  23.  isa7. 
The  publuawJ  reporu  of  your  AMUtMits 
telecram  to  Tmrtom  petroleum  comp»nlee 
reUUve  to  the  recent  IncreaM  In  the  price 
of  SMollne  U  extremely  disturbing.  Tfie  In- 
creLe  will  result  In  .n  Increaee  In  mMglne 
lor  thouiuindB  of  Jobber..  dUtrlbutors,  and 
eervlce  eWtlon  deelers  who  have  been  cmught 
up  in  a  deathly  .queers  between  higher  coata 
o(  labor  and  equipment  and  no  Improvement 
in  tbelr  operating  marglna  A.  a  result  Oaey 
have  found  It  ImpoMilble  to  maintain  pace 
with  the  ever-growing  economy,  and  niany. 
BBTUcularly  among  the  service  atatlon  de«- 
m  have  doaed  theU  bualneaaea.  The  J«>- 
bera  and  dlatrlbutora  In  growing  numben 
nnd  It  imposalble  to  continue  and  either  have, 
or  are  contemplating,  aeiung  out  to  major 

aupplylng  oompanlee.  

The  recent  price  Increaae  amounU  to  only 
•pproiunately  three  percent.  OaaoUne  prlCM 
have  remained  relaUvely  aUble  during  the 
laat  decade  In  aplte  of  the  preaaurea  of  higher 
wane*  ahorter  hours,  and  Increnaed  social 
.;^lt,  ux  payments  that  have  &««'«- 
quired  of  employers.  The  Jobbers,  dlatrlbu- 
tora and  service  station  dealers  make  up  a 
.  aubitanoal  part  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity of  this  country.  It  la  "h™"':'''*"" 
to  me  that  any  department  of  the  federal 
government  wishes  to  «ld  to  their  burdtts 
and  speed  their  demlae,  but  any  dlacouraglng 
note  M  to  the  recent  price  adjustment  la 
bound  to  have  that  eBect. 

I  suggeat  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  hls- 
tocT  of  iMoime  prices  the  petroleum  martet- 
ln«  structure,  and  the  beneficial  edecta  of  the 
recent  actions  by  sotne  of  the  aupplylng  com- 
panies. Criticism  which  la  not  baaed  upon 
rTtudled  knowledge  of  all  pertinent  facta 
doea  not  deaerve  to  be  called  either  Intelli- 
gent oe  constructive.  The  price  Increaas  has 
Seen  hailed  by  thousands  of  ■Little  People 
m  the  petroleum  Industry  as  their  only  hope 
of  continuing  In  business.  Tour  <lepart- 
menfa  hasty  criticism  does  not  Indicate  that 
you  have  the  concern  for  the  small  man  that 
ie  Democrats  have  historically  claimed  to 
have  had.  ^,   _ 

You  are  urged  to  reconalder  your  action^ 
It  vou  wish  me  to  furnish  you  with  facts  and 
data  concerning  the  business  opersUons  of 
lobbers  dlslrtbutora  and  service  station  deal- 
ers that  win  aid  you  In  seeing  their  true  ^tu- 
atlon  and  the  business  dilemma  »«  ■•'>'^° 
they  have  found  (hemselvea.  *=«  »'»'«^  ™« 
pnJe  incraase  la  deugned  to  help  solve.  I 
vrUl  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Next  following  U  a  telegrBjn  sent  by 
Nebraska  Petroleum  Marketers,  Inc.,  to 
Charles  F.  Luce  on  February  11: 

The  oU  lobbers  and  dealers  of  thU  country 
must  keep  the  recently  acquired  fTKln 
increaae.  In  order  to  survive.  Constantly 
rising  cost  and  overhead,  brought  on  In  part 
by  big  government,  has  aU  but  exUnjgulahed 
the  life  from  petroleum  ret^.rs.  T^  ■"■ 
crease  In  margin  la  the  first  since  the  mid 

T^y  gasoline  Is  being  sold  for  less  than 
It   waa   «   yeai^   ago— O"'!   t^"   «"~  "»'* 

conunually  mcreaaed.  

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  all  other 
faceu  of  our  economy,  except  petroleum  re- 
tailers, have  had  Increases  In  recent  years  we 
are  today  urging  In  Nebraska  petroleum  re- 
tailers to  Ignore  any  attempt  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  their  margins. 

We  respectfully  request  an  appointment 
for  our  repreaentaUve  to  make  a  factiwl 
preaentatlim  to  you.  which  subatantUtes  the 
necessity  of  tbU  Increaae. 

Next  following  is  a  telegram  sent  to 
Charles  F.  Luce  by  Oklahoma  OU  Mark- 
eters Association: 

We  urge  that  you  do  not  discourage  the 
attempt  by  oU  companies  to  provide  a 
■Ughtly  impitjved  margin  tor  oU  Jobbers  <K 
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34/100  of  a  cent  per  gallon.  This  la  the  only 
Increase  the  Jobber  haa  had  In  mora  than 
twelve  years.  During  thoae  twelve  jeare  you 
are  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  Jobber's  cost 
of  doing  bualneaa  have  risen  by  more  than 
20  per  cent.  ConaequenUy.  IhU  raise  hardly 
begins  to  compensate  for  these  rising  costs. 
The  Jobber  has  already  absorbed  tar  more 
than  his  share  of  past  InfiaUon.  The  Jobber 
la  a  smaU  Independent  businessman — In 
many  cases  extremely  small.  We  urge  you 
to  give  him  somewhere  near  equal  considera- 
tion with  other  segmenU  of  our  natlona 
economy. 

Theise  are  typical  of  expressions  from 
other  State  associations.  Following  Is  a 
telegram  sent  today  to  Charles  F.  Luce. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
the  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline 
Marketers  of  America: 

The  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
ketera  of   America  whoee   members  operate 
approximately    5.0OO    mdependent     private 
brand  gasoline  service  sUtlons  In  forty-eight 
states  urgenUy  aak  your  reconalderatlon  of 
vour  request  to  major  oil  oompanlee  to  re- 
scind recenUy  initiated  price  increases.     We 
are  smalt  bualneaa  concerns  end  cannot  con- 
tinue to  absorb  Increased  ooots  such  aa  re- 
cenUy enacted.  F.L.S.A.  coverage.  Social  Se- 
curity, local,  state,  and  governmental  taxes 
aa  well  aa  high  replacement  cost  of  our  equip- 
ment. Insurance,  etc.    Statistics  Indicate  that 
the  suggested  one  cent  per  gallon  Increase 
would  cost  the  average  motorist  only  six  to 
seven  doUajs  annually.     However.  It  U  defi- 
nitely needed  by  each   Independent  private 
brand  gasoline  marketer  to  preserve  his  sta- 
tus in  the  market  place  and  protect  the  live- 
lihood of  our  members'  approximately  35.000 
employees.     Further   In   the   February   30th 
Issue  of  the  Wail  street  Journal  It  Is  Indi- 
cated that  in  a  move  to  pressure  major  oil 
companlea  to  cancel  such  retail  gasoline  price 
Increase,  additional  import  quotas  would  be 
granted  tor  crude  oil  and/cr  finished  product. 
Acuon  of  thla  nature  would  without  a  doubt 
further  Improve  the  position  of  the  Interna- 
Uonal  major  oil  companies  and  enhance  their 
profits,    nnlesa  we  are  Included  In  the  group 
to  be  granted  an  Import  quota,  we  vehement- 
ly oppose  this  action. 


FoUowln«  Is  a  letter  addressed  to  Act- 
ing Secretary  Luce,  dated  February  16. 
Colorado  Service  Station  AssocUUon, 
Inc.; 

This  association,  representing  over  1,500 
major  service  atatlon  dealers  In  the  State  of 
Colorado,  would  like  to  add  Its  forces  to  that 
of  Its  Jobber  nolghtiors  In  supporting  the  re- 
cent Increase  In  dealer  tank  wagon  prices. 

This  stand  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  In- 
consistent with  the  usual  policies  expected  of 
a  dealer  organlsaUon.  however.  In  view  of  the 
tact  that  the  Jobber  occupies  such  an  Impor- 
tant place  in  the  petroleum  Industry,  any 
move  that  will  strengthen  hU  ablUty  to  oope 
with  the  manifest  i«t>blems  fsclng  both  he 
and  the  dealer  segment.  Is  m  our  opinion,  a 
tavocable  move. 

Our  dealers  recognize  that  a  healthy  Jobber 
contributes  to  a  healthy  dealer  and  that 
weaknesses  on  either  level  inll  lead  to  a  de- 
teriorating market.  Here  In  Colorado,  we 
have  proven  that  educated  dealers  and 
Jobbera  can  provide  a  stable  market  without 
rear  of  gas  wars. 

We  sympathlxe  with  your  desire  to  main- 
tain prices  St  historical  levels,  but  we  would 
point  out  that  these  same  historical  levels 
have  been  partially  responsible  foe  the  repre- 
hensible mortality  rate  In  the  service  sUtlon 

"pBr  years  the  Jobbers  have  held  the  line  on 
prices.  They  have  asked  for  relief  and  re- 
ceived none.  Now.  tor  the  first  time,  the 
major  companlea  have  passed  on  an  Increase 
to  be  shared  by  thla  most  mte«ral  segment  of 

We  urge  you  to  Join  us  In  viewing  this 


increase  aa  long  overdue  and  most  welcome. 
We  would  also  remind  you  most  respectfully 
that  even  with  the  Increase,  today's  motorUt 
wUl  be  paying  about  the  same  price  for  gaso- 
line that  he  did  ten  years  ago.  The  taxes, 
however,  have  Increased  about  fifteen  per 
cent  In  the  soms  period. 

Following  Is  a  supplementary  state- 
ment of  the  National  OU  Jobbers  CouncU 
to     the     Assistant     Secretary     of     the 
Interior: 
SuTPtiMlNTiav  Ststimknt  or  Natiohu.  On. 

JOSBISS    CoONCn.     TO    AsalSTAMT    SXCaETAST 

or  THB  IKTxaioa.  FxsauAaT  17.  1»67 
The  recent  Increase  In  gaeoUne  prices  goes 
largely  to  the  nations  13.000  Independent 
Jobbeia.  with  340.000  persons  deipendlng  upon 
them  for  their  livelihood,  and  the  2U.00O 
Independent  service  station  operators  em- 
ployln*  over  600.000  persons  who  are  simi- 
larly affeoled.  The  Jobbers,  as  a  segment  of 
the  American  eoonosny.  have  not  received  a 
margin  Increase  In  nearly  a  doaen  years 
Operating  oo  the  same  margin,  in  light  of 
the  increasing  costs  of  doing  business  during 
thU  period,  haa  put  a  strain  on  thla  segment 
of  petroleum  dlstrlbuUon  for  which  some 
recourse  has  to  be  forthcoming. 

Lets  examine  gasoline  prices  for  the  period 
18S7  to  1988.  A  gallon  of  regular  gasoline 
sold  at  service  staUon  price  (eicludinj  Wxesi 
tor  33  11  oenta  In  1»57.  and  for  31.57  oents  In 
19««  This  constitutes  a  itcrtaae  of  3  4"».  In 
thla  period.  During  this  same  period  federal 
and  state  tsx«  on  a  gallon  of  gasolme  went 
fton  an  average  8B«  oents  In  1957  to  10  61 
oenta  in  1960 — an  Increase  of  nearly  iu'l. 
The  federal  tax  alone  went  from  »«"»''' 
19S«  to  4  ceota  a  gallon  In  1960.  While  the 
«ffv1oe  «aUon  price  of  gs«>llne  («ie  pr^e 
excluding  taxes)  decreased  from  1967  to  IW 
the  cost  to  ths  consumer  rose  3.9'-^.  ™s 
lnei«se  Is  entirely  due  to  taxes.  During 
that  period  the  Jobbers  margin  remained  the 
same. 

Also  while  other  wholesale  cosU  have  gone 
up  (I.e.  according  to  the  '^"'"J'V  "laM 
indni  all  commodlOes  lncreas«<l  9  5T,  in  1964 
over  1955).  the  tankwagon  price  of  gasoUne 
tlSludlng  taxes)  <I«r«l.ed  8.4%  l" /he -«.e 
i>er1od.  The  service  station  price  of  gaaoime^ 
„  compared  to  change.  ^  J^'.fT^^Z 
price  index,  1065-1984,  decreased  8.8".  while 
all  Items  Increased  15A». 

But.  while  the  Jobber's  margin  rf""""™ 
unchanged  for  the  period,  ^'^"^'i^^^ 
tend  with  the  increasing  ooaU  of  bu«">~; 
Wsses  and  overtime  rates  have  consUtenuy 
increased  during  the  past  decade,  as  have 
erSpio^  benefi'ts   generally.     For   example 
social  Security  payments  by  employers  have 
more    than    doubled    since    1967,    assuming 
maximum  payments.     The  rate  Itself  h"  In- 
creaaed  about  100%.    A^*"' '"""^iS^' "J|!?n 
^1  types— have  Increased,  those  foCvehlct^ar 
insviance  increasing  87'*   and  more.     Fire 
protection  haa  Incteaaed  37%.     Loan  rates 
have  Increased   over   31 'i    since    1957.     The 
recent  IKS  ruling   regarding  semi-monthly 
tax  deposlU.  to  alfsct  the  Jobbers  soon,  con- 
stitutes another  Increase  In  business  costs. 
Equipment  cosU  have  risen,  truck  prices  hav- 
ing increased  31-5  .     Land  prices  lor  service 
SUtlon  sites  have  Increased  In  thepast  10-l.i 
years  by  80--,   In  many  areas.     The  cost  of 
living  has  Increased  about  17';  .     All  of  these 
factors,    along    with    Increased    federal    and 
state  corporaUon  taxes,  have  placed  the  Job- 
ber, operating  on  unchanged  margin.  In  an 
almost  ununable  position.     Aside  from  all 
of  these  factors,  the  Jobber  haa  had  to  con- 
lend  with  increased  compeUUon  from  other 
businesses.     For  example,  large  retail  orga- 
nisations, operating  on  the  principle  of  one- 
stop  shopping,   have  estsbUahed  their  own 
gaaoUne  outlets.    The  Jobbers'  share  of  com- 
mercial   account  business   haa  steadily  de- 
creased.    And  in  the  course  of  his  business 
the  Jobber  gels  no  volume  dlacounu  from 
his  suppUer,   nor  does  he   get   any    federal 
subsidies. 


In  the  face  of  all  these  economic  factora 
acting  to  his  detriment,  while  operating  on  a 
10  year  old  margin,  what  has  the  Jobber  done 
to  keep  hla  head  above  water?  First,  he  has 
Increased  ills  elBclency  and  kept  his  costs 
down.  Jobbers  have  attempted  to  increase 
their  profit  picture  by  going  Into  or  expand- 
ing peripheral  operations — sales  of  tires,  bat- 
teries and  acoesaorles.  tune  upe  and  many 
other  services.  Jobbers  have  had  to  invest 
some  of  their  capital  In  other  activities  where 
they  could  expect  at  least  a  fair  rate  of  return 
on  their  Inveatment.  According  to  surveys 
conducted  by  the  NaUonal  Oil  Jobbers  Coun- 
cil over  the  past  several  years  ( 1961-1985)  the 
Jobbers  profit  averaged  between  ST.  and 
4^«  after  taxes.  Jobbers  are  forced  Into  other 
areas  of  Investment  aimed  at  Improving  their 
financial  posture.  This  works  toward  further 
centralization  of  sales  by  a  few  large  refiners 
which  In  turn  reducee  the  number  of  retail 
competitors.  The  Jobber  U  an  independent 
businessman,  oonsiuner  oriented,  who  has 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  efflclency.  But  effi- 
ciency alone  cannot  overcome  the  Increasing 
coato  of  doing  bualness  which  bsve  token 
place  over  the  past  10  and  more  years.  Job- 
bers need,  and  have  needed,  some  Increaae  in 
margin  to  remain  poaltlve  competitive  par- 
tlclpants  In  our  economy. 

The  coat  to  the  average  passenger  car  own- 
er for  this  price  Increaae  la  about  65  cents  a 
month.  Since  the  coat  of  gasoline,  exclud- 
ing  taxea.  has  actually  decreased  to  the  con- 
sumer during  the  past  10  years,  this  single 
Increase  during  that  period  amounts  to  about 
four-tenthsof  one  percent  a  year.  Compared 
to  the  wholesale  price  index  and  consumer 
price  Index  during  this  period,  as  noted  above, 
this  smaU  Increase  u  almost  unique. 

We.  In  view  of  these  facw.  ssk  you  to  re- 
consider your  request  of  the  oU  Industry  to 
roU  back  prices. 

WnxiAsr  A.  FIUHK. 
cnatrtnan.  Government  Affairs  Committee. 


polluting  industries,  consult  with  them  and 
then  issue  lu  own  emission  control  levels, 
to  be  applied  where  the  statea  failed  to  adopt 
similar  or  stronger  restrictions.  Also,  the 
new  measure  would  create  regional  air  qual- 
ity commissions — representing  all  levels  of 
government — to  deal  with  interauta  pollu- 
tion problems  not  accountable  to  handling 
by  present  local  agencies.  Some  of  the  worst 
air  pollution  areas  cover  more  than  one  state, 
yet  there  are  as  yet  no  effective  mterstate 
programs  operating. 

The  President  also  asked  for  federally- 
assisted  state  Inspection  programs  on  the 
vehicle  pollution  control  devices  which  wUl 
be  mandatory  on  all  1988  model  cars.  In 
CoUfomia.  a  pioneer  In  this  field,  many  such 
devices  are  proving  to  lose  their  effectiveness 
In  use  unless  periodically  examined. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  fact.  Is  as  worried  as  a  lot 
of  scientific  men  that  the  sheer  Increase  In 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles — the  worst  pol- 
lution source — may  frustrate  every  control 
effort  In  the  next  decade  or  so..  So  he  seeks 
Increased  reaeareh  funds  to  look  Into  new 
types  of  Internal  combustion  engines — per- 
haps even  totally  new  propulsion  systems  for 
motor  cars. 

Aside  from  respiratory  ailments  and  other 
health  ttireata.  air -pollution  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Health  service  to  cost  the  nation 
11.5  billion  dollars  a  year  (It  was  only  7  bil- 
lion In  1960  and  may  go  to  30  bllUon  by  1976) . 
As  one  senator  commented,  the  proposed 
aharp  Increase  In  federal  authority  over  air 
pollution  may  evoke  a  squawk  from  the 
ststes'  rlghters.  But  clearly  the  protection  of 
our  national  environment  against  Intolerable 
poisoning  haa  to  make  more  effective  ad- 
vances soon — by  whatever  meana  necessary. 


Larier  U^.  Role  w  Air  Pollutioa  Control 
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Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  environ- 
mental poUutlon  Is  properly  recognized  as 
a  pressing  health  problem.  Air  pollu- 
tion itself  Is  particularly  a  problem — 
literally  It  may  soon  become  a  Ufe-or- 
death  problem. 

On  February  7,  1967,  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo .  Times  discussed  the  problem  di- 
rectly and  Informatively. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place  the 
Times  editorial  In  the  AppendU  of  the 
Rccoao. 
LsaGxa  n.S.  Botz  tw  An  Pollution  Cohtkol 

Federal  acuon  alone  cannot  control  air  pol- 
luUon.  President  Johnson  told  Congress  m 
his  recent  message  on  tills  subject.  But  that 
isn't  keeping  L.  B.  J.  from  giving  It  an  ail-out 
Texas  try  on  stepping  up  the  federal  abate- 
ment role.  His  proposed  Air  Quality  Act 
of  1987  would  give  the  secretary  of  health, 
education  and  welfare  sweeping  new  powers 
to  move  against  air  poUutlon.  Heretofore  the 
government  apprtjach  has  been  a  mixture  of 
encouragement  and  threat,  providing  aid 
grants  for  state  and  local  pollution  agencies 
to  set  up  their  own  programs,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  federal  enforcement  action  If  they 
don't.  ThU  plan  Juat  lan't  gettmg  the  Job 
done  fast  enough. 

So  ths  recommended  new  taw  would  au- 
thorize the  HEW   department  to  designate 


Paul  A.  RausheBbush,  Deaa  of  Unemploy- 
MCBl  Compcautioii,  Retires 


La  PoUette.  they  worked  with  Harold 
Groves  on  planning  and  drafting  a  new 
imemployment  compensation  blU.  based 
on  those  of  the  twenties  but  with  signifl- 
cant  improvements.  Then  they  went  on 
to  build  support  for  the  new  bill's  en- 
actment. The  outcome  was  the  1932 
Wisconsin  unemployment  compensation 
law.  the  first  in  this  country  and  the  only 
unemployment  compensation  law  passed 
before  1935.  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
provided  powerful  Incentives  for  State 
action  In  this  field.  On  that  Federal  act, 
too.  PaiU-  left  his  mark  by  helping  to 
draft  the  imemployment  "tax  credit" 
devlix. 

Over  the  years,  tmder  Paul's  leatier- 
ship,  the  Industrial  commission's  unem- 
ployment compensation  department  has 
achieved  a  nationwide  reputation  for  ef- 
fective and  economical  administration. 
He  has  also  worked,  for  three  decades, 
with  administrators  from  other  States, 
to  encourage  better  and  stronger  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs. 

He  has  always  cliamploned  reapotai- 
ble  State  action,  and  Federal-State  co- 
operation, with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
compulsion.  Here  at  home,  under  his 
guidance.  Wisconsin's  Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committee  haa  played  a 
major  role  In  keeping  the  law  In  tune 
with  changes  In  th«  State's  economy  and 
the  needs  of  Its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  Raushenbush  re- 
tired last  mouth,  after  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century  of  devoted  and  Inspiring 
service  to  the  program  and  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Raus- 
henbush is  known,  nationwide,  as  the 
dean  of  unemployment  compensation,  to 
recognlM  both  his  seniority  and  his  many 
contributions  to  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  He  retired  after  35 
years  of  outstanding  service  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Wisconsin  uneinployment  com- 
pensation program. 

Paul  helped  to  plan  and  to  draft  and 
to  secure  passage  of  Wisconsin "s  pioneer 
unemployment  compensation  law.  He 
has  helped  to  administer  it.  ever  since 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  leadership 
and  pioneering  efforts  In  this  field  by 
Wisconsin,  other  States  would  not  have 
progressed  as  rapidly  or  as  well  as  they 
have.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  give  lust  a  brief  back- 
ground of  Paul  Raushenbush  and  his 
career. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  Raushenbush  was 
l>om  In  Rochester.  N'T.  He  attended 
Amherst  College,  and  then  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  There  he  met  and  married 
Elizabeth  Brandels.  who  has  shared  his 
consuming  Interest  In  imemployment 
compensation.  As  students  and  col- 
leagues of  John  R.  Comjncms  in  the 
twenties,  they  absorbed  his  pioneering 
Ideas  on  this  subject. 

In  1930-31.  at  the  request  of  Philip 


Swift  Eficieacy  Marks  K-9  Cvps 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rate 
of  crime  in  our  cotmtry  continues  to 
mount,  more  attention  is  being  focused 
on  ways  and  means  to  combat  it.  One 
of  the  combatants  might  well  be  the  In- 
creased use  of  dogs  In  police  work. 

"The  importance  and  value  of  dogs  are 
emphasized  by  Lt.  Thomas  W.  O^Nell. 
commander  of  the  BuOalo,  N.Y.,  Police 
Department's  K-»  Corps,  and  I  can  agree 
with  him  that  his  well-trained  corps  has 
performed  a  real  service  In  our  city. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  an  interesting  article  by 
H.  Katherlne  Smith,  which  ai?peared  in 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  on  February 
20.  1967,  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  pa- 
trolman with  his  dog. 

The  article,  entitled  "Swift  ElBclency 
Marks  K-9  Corps,"  foUows: 

(By  H.  Katherlne  Smith) 

No  man  can  match  the  efficiency  and 
swiftness  of  s  dog  in  certain  poUce  Joljs.  Lt. 
Thomas  W.  O'Neil.  commander  of  the  Buf- 
falo Police  Department's  K-*  Corps,  and 
Patrolman  George  E-  Nelson,  trainer  of  the 
dogs,  are  In  complete  agreement  on  that 
statement.  The  dog  has  two  Important  ad- 
vantages: 

1.  His  keen  nose  enables  him  to  And  a 
burglar   hiding  in  a   building  or  track  aa 
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nwped  prUoner  or  fleeliig  8u»p«ct  ont  mllM 
OS  wood!  mita  Oeldx. 

2  Tin  crtmlnil  or  BgbUnE  PUH,  con- 
fronted by  «  flog,  recognliM  the  large,  •tionj 
BDlmals  potentUlltlee  for  InlUcOnB  p«ln.  yet 
c»nnot  iBcertaln  his  Intentloni. 

Obrtoiuly.  Uie  •jmbol  K-B  etAnds  tor  the 
word  cmalne.  ^  ,..    ^ 

K-9  CojT>«  Patrolman  Don  Mix  with  hla  dog. 
Bobble,  waa  pa^img  a  houae  late  one  f'Dl^i 
when  the  owner,  who  had  Juat  returned,  told 
the  offlcer  be  auapected  that  an  Intruder  waa 
In  hH  home.  Patrolman  MU  and  Bobble  en- 
tered the  house  and  In  a  few  mlnutea  the 
dog  tracked  a  burglar  to  a  cloaet. 

Satan,  another  K-»  Corpa  dog.  tracked  a 
car  thief  through  haaTj  bruah  In  South 
p.irk  and  held  him  unUl  hla  master  made 
the  arrest. 

When  Patrolman  Nelaoa  waa  summoned  UJ 
a  tavern  that  was  aalllng  Uquor  after  hours 
he  encountered  a  gang.  60  strong,  and  readj 
for  a  light  He  sent  his  UO-pound  German 
shepherd  dog.  Big  Mike,  into  the  crowd  and 
the  contusion  and  noise  subsided  Instantly. 
These  are  typical  of  the  Jobs  our  U-dog 
K-9  Corps  does. 

patrolman  Nelson  has  been  training  the 
dogs  since  190O.  the  year  the  K-B  Corps  was 
organized.  He  plans  to  double  the  number 
ot  dogs  m  the  near  future.  The  next  train- 
ing session  will  be  held  In  the  spring  In 
Chestnut  Rldge  Park. 

Every  police  oBcer  who  works  with  a  dog 
must  volunteer  for  the  Job.  He  must  own 
hu  home,  have  a  fenced  yard.  Uke  animals 
and  be  young  and  agile  enough  to  walk  for 
miles  following  a  dog  on  the  trail  ol  a  suspect. 
Before  the  start  of  training,  the  dog  Is  re- 
quired to  live  all  weeks  In  his  masters  home. 
During  that  period,  the  two  are  expected 
to  develop  mutual  understanding  and  a»ec- 
tlon.  After  seven  weeks  of  obedience  train- 
ing the  dogs  are  trained  40  hours  a  week  In 
search  and  attack  for  an  additional  seven 
weeks  They  are  taught  to  obey  13  com- 
mands— but  only  when  spoken  by  the  mas- 
ter's voice.  . 

At  the  command  "get  em'  the  dog  attacks 
the  man  he  U  pursuing.  He  holds  the  cul- 
prit's arm  firmly  in  his  teeth.  blUng  through 
the  Besh  at  the  Brat  move  to  escape.  In 
addition  to  verbal  commands,  the  doga  obey 
hand  signals. 

Our  police  decline  often  ot  trained  war 
dogs. 

^TTiey  are  killers,"  Nelson  said.  "Our  dogs 
will  hold  their  ma^  sflth  their  teeth,  but  will 
not  kill  blm/' 

Several  men  of  our  K-9  Corps  have  young 
chUdren.  The  dogs  are  genUe  with  the 
youngsters  of  the  household,  but  no  neigh- 
bor or  visitor  Is  permitted  to  touch  them. 
Any  ot  these  dogs  can  be  walked  on  leaah  by 
his  master  through  a  crowd  so  dense  that 
he  touches  the  people  In  passing.  In  such  a 
crowd,  no  one  Is  bitten,  no  one  Is  In  danger, 
and  not  a  growl  or  snsrl  U  heard. 

Although  usually  hostile  to  other  animals, 
Patrolman  Nelsons  dog.  Big  Mike,  has  de- 
veloped a  close  tnendahlp  with  Saaale,  the 
family  cat. 

With  their  mssters.  the  K-B  Corps  dogs 
patrol  the  etroeu  on  eight-hour  ahUU  Big 
Mike  enjoys  hla  Job.  The  moment  he  sees 
his  master  take  his  uniform  from  the  closet. 
Mike  becomes  eager  and  enthusiastic. 

On  one  occasion.  Pstrolman  Nelson  took 
Big  Mike  to  North  Collins  to  track  a  thief. 
He  and  his  dog  have  demonstrated  their  work 
before  local  groups  and  In  Cleveland. 

Every  dog  ot  our  K-9  Corps  receives  three 
relresher  courses  each  month.  Even  without 
this  precaution,  the  dogs  remember  their 
training.  Mr.  Nelson  dlscorered  this  when, 
two  days  after  an  Illness  ot  eight  months,  he 
exhibited  Mikes  work  before  s  Boy  Scout 
troop.     The  dog  functioned  flawl««aly. 

SIX  centuries  ago.  dogs  were  used  for  public 
protection  In  Prance.  In  1SB9.  the  ftrst  train- 
ing school  tor  doga  In  police  work  was  estab- 
lished in  Belgium.    Germany,  Austria,  Hun- 


gary, Italy  and  England  use  dogs  In  police 
work. 

The  first  American  K-«  Corps  dogs  were 
trained  In  England.  With  the  exception  ot 
New  York  City,  which  maintained  a  canine 
corps  Irom  1801  to  1B61,  most  large  American 
cities  use  doga  as  poUoe  adjuncta.  In  BuBalo. 
the  city  provides  the  anlmaU'  food  and  vet- 
erinary care. 

Our  police  accept  donated  dogs  that  meet 
the  departments  speclBcaUons.  They  must 
be  large  male  German  ahepherds  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  i'n-  This  breed  U  chosen 
because  ctf  Its  keen  nose,  strength,  Intelli- 
gence and  wlUlngness  to  obey  a  maalers 
oomroanda. 

Patrolman  Nelaon  has  owned  and  trained 
German  shepherds  tor  ao  years.  OnUl  1»«0. 
when  he  became  trainer  of  the  Brat  doga  of 
the  local  K-B  Corps,  his  work  with  dogs  was 
limited  to  training  In  obedience  and  for  the 
show  nng.  _ 

He  took  a  course  In  training  German  shep- 
herds for  police  srork  from  the  trainer  of  the 
K-B  Oorps  of  the  Rochester  police. 

Seven  years"  experience  has  convinced  Lt 
OTfell  and  Patrolman  Nelson  that  the  dogs 
ot  our  K-8  Corps  perform  «  service  ot  in- 
estimable value  li»  this  dty. 


Wliat  DcBOcruj  Mcui  to  Me 
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Mr  TAYliOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  North  Carolina  winner 
In  the  annual  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  1<  one  of  my  consUtuents.  Miss 
Loma  Prsdy,  of  Hendersonvllle. 

PoUotrtng  Is  her  prize-winning  speech, 
which  I  gladly  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Whsi  Dmoca«cY  Mxaxs  to  Mi 
<By  Loma  Prsdy) 
Democracy  Is  the  absence  of  arbitrary  class 
dlsUncUons  or  privileges  It  aUows  me  to  be 
free  In  thought,  word,  and  deed:  and  to  be 
tree  from  the  shackles  Imposed  by  the  rule  of 
one  roan  or  one  society.  It  trees  me  to  do 
as  I  will  wUhln  the  llmlUtlon*  ot  the  moral 
and  social  requirements  ot  society.  In  such 
a  society  I  am  required  to  answer  or  confess 
to  no  one  except  to  myself  and  to  my  God. 
I  am  able  to  faahlon  and  create  my  own  life. 
My  God  has  given  me  tree  wlU  and  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong:  democracy  enables  me 
to  exercise  these  gltu  and  aUows  me  to  make 
my  own  choices. 

Democracy  Is  a  feeling,  a  feeUng  that  has 
been  eiperlenoed  sinoe  the  beginning  of 
time— mans  Inward  urge  to  be  free.  As  a 
student  I  reallie  that  democracy  U  an  In- 
hented  obllgaUon.  a  hard  earned  privilege 
for  which  my  forefathera  fought  and  died. 

It  Is  a  bitter  cold  day  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  There  has  Just  been  a  crucial 
battle.  On  ths  field  lies  a  dying  American 
soldier.  In  the  few  brief  moments  before 
desth  the  young  man  asks  himself  for  what 
cause' he  Is  giving  hla  me.  He  U  answered 
as  a  vision  enters  hU  mind:  a  vision  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  future,  a  free  America  upholding 
democracy  tor  all. 

Re  sees  a  rich  strong  naUon  giving  equal 
opportunity  to  aU  lU  dtttena:  a  nation  whoae 
ciuaens  sre  encouraged  to  develop  their 
talenu  and  express  themselves.  InsuBlclent 
funds  wUl  not  hinder  s  man  In  this  country. 
Poc  if  he  u  willing  to  work  be  may  atuln 
his  hlgheM  goal. 


Be  sees  s  united  government  headed  by 
an  elected  PrMldent.  Working  with  the 
President  are  representaUvea  elected  by  the 
people  who  vote  on  proposed  lawa.  Enlorc- 
ing  the  laws  u  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
government  which  guarantees  an  accuaod 
cltlxen  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  and  acknowl- 
edges thst  he  U  Innocent  unUl  proved  guilty. 
He  views  democracy  as  manifested  In  the 
hopeful  laces  ot  young  children  at  school, 
a  public  school  supported  by  the  government. 
A  chUd  raises  his  hand  and  asks  a  question 
knowing  that  the  teacher  wUl  help  him  It 
she  can.  All  children  have  the  freedom  to 
learn  and  to  search  tor  truth.  When  older 
they  may  choose  their  life's  work,  that  which 
Is  best  suited  to  them. 

In  the  distance  he  hears  ths  chimes  of 
many  churches  representing  dUIerent  faiths. 
There  Is  a  peaceful  bond  ot  friendship  among 
the  people.  In  this  America  there  Is  religious 
freedom,  freedom  to  worship  as  one  chooses. 
With  this  vulon  of  democracy  the  soldier 
dies  In  peace. 

Through  the  years  the  soldier  s  vision  has 
become  a  reaUty.  However  a  democracy  can- 
not stsnd  unless  lu  citizens  are  strong  and 
loyal. 

Much  can  b*  done  by  my  generation  to 
strengthen  democracy.  Plrst.  we  young 
Americans  must  thoroughly  Inform  ourselves 
before  drawing  conclusions.  We  must  de- 
velop our  moral  courage  and  denounce  the 
evu  acuons  ot  the  Irresponsible.  We  should 
take  a  more  acuve  pan  in  our  government. 
Inform  ouraelves  about  candidates  and  Issues 
and  then  exercise  our  right  to  vote  when  we 
are  eligible. 

1  want  to  do  my  part  In  praservlng  our 
democratic  society.  I  want  to  uphold  the 
sacred  truths  ot  democracy.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  say  In  truth  that  I  have  helped  make 
America  what  It  U.  the  greatest  democracy  of 
the  world— the  land  of  the  tree  and  the  home 
ot  the  brave. 


bye  to  sailors  of  I7SS  Seminole  which  has 
been  berthed  at  Terminal  Island  tor  the  paat 
three  months  while  undergoing  overbaiil. 


U.S.S.  "Seminole"  Deet  Shore  Dnty  at 
Chadrca's  Hem* 
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Mr  CHARliES  H-  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  making 
unique  demands  upon  our  Armed  Forces 
there.  They  are  charged  with  the  dual 
responslbllHy  of  winning  both  the  guer- 
rilla war  and  the  "other  war."  the  strug- 
gle for  the  support  of  the  Vietnamese 

This  kind  of  humanlUrlan  service  Is 
not  confined  to  Vietnam,  however.  In 
Lo8  Angeles  just  recently,  the  sailors  of 
the  UBJ3.  Seminole,  during  their  shore 
leave  visited  the  ChUdren's  Baptist  Home 
of  Southern  California.  -These  fine 
young  men  painted  and  cleaned  the  home 
and  more  Importantly,  became  close 
compaiUons  of  the  children.  I  beUeve 
that  these  men  deserve  our  praise  and 
commendation.  «  «  « 

As  a  tribute  to  the  crew  of  the  UB.S. 
Seminole  and  the  wonderful  service  they 
performed.  I  Insert  In  the  Record  the 
foUowlng  article  from  the  Inglewood 
News-Advertlaer  of  October  30.  1966: 

UJ5.S.  'SBmNOUK"  Dow  8bo«m  Dutt  at 

ClIILI>KKN'a  HOMB 

(By  Jaan  DurfM) 
The  Cblldwo*  BapUat  Home  of  Southern 
C&uromU,  7716  Victoria  Avenue,  wild  good- 


Twenty-slx  memben  of  the  ehlp's  crew 
have  epent  their  Uberty  time  acrubbtng  down 
waUa  end  ceUlnca  and  painting  them,  aa 
well  aa  pUytng  "buddy"  tA  the  children  after 
a  day  of  hard  work  on  their  veasel,  chipping 
and  p&lnUng  from  the  waterilne  up.  both  In- 
side and  out. 

In  addition  to  providing  moncy-aavtng  la- 
bor for  the  Baptist  home,  the  Navy  men 
played  with  the  dUldren  much  as  a  father 
or  older  brother  would— they  played  ball  or 
•rough -housed"  with  the  boys,  played  check- 
ers or  aome  aucb  game  with  the  glrla  and 
read  itorlce  to  groups  of  boys  and  girls. 

JAPAN   OKPHIXAOB 

With  the  help  oC  OSS  Peldmont  tn  carving 
the  wood  and  molding  the  metal,  the  crew 
made  and  hand  painted  a  plaque  of  their 
ship's  emblem,  which  now  hangs  in  the  foyer 
of  the  home's  administration  building. 

The  crew  of  Seminole  le  currently  finan- 
cially Bupportlng  an  orphanage  In  Japan, 
but  wanted  to  contribute  their  time  and 
labor  to  a  children's  charitable  institution 
tn  thU  country. 

The  public  affalra  oOlce  at  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion. Long  Beach.  conUcted  aeveral  similar 
homes  who  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  the  assistance  of  Seminole's  men. 

The  Baptist  home  waa  the  nearest  to  Term- 
inal Island  and  waa  choeen  by  the  aallors 
becauae  the  ah(»ter  transportaUoo  time 
would  mean  more  time  devoted  to  beneAtttng 
the  children. 


The  Children's  Baptist  Home  of  Southern 
Califomla  la  an  interim  residence  for  &0  to 
70  children  from  brokea  homes,  hacnee  In 
which  the  parents  cannot  or  will  not  care  for 
the  child.  The  children  attend  th*  Ingle- 
wood public  schools  dxulng  a  period  of  ad- 
justment, which  may  take  from  one  to  four 
years  of  counselling,  guidance  and  peychla- 
trlc  treatment. 

WANT  ANOmm  SHIP 

The  child  la  then  placed  tn  a  foster  home 
under  normal  home  condltlona  with  a  couple 
licensed  by  the  sUte. 

The  home  is  a  non -sectarian,  protestant 
InsUtuUon  founded  and  nulntained  by  the 
American  Baptist  Convention. 

The  overhaul  work  on  USS  Seminole  Is 
neartng  compleUon.  She  wlU  be  returning 
to  San  Diego,  her  homeport,  shortly. 

The  staff  at  the  Children's  Baptist  home 
hope  that  another  ehlp  of  the  V.  S.  Navy  wlU 
"dock"  at  the  home.  The  crew?  They  are 
already  looking  for  a  chUdrcn's  home  in 
San  Diego. 

AWarEptM^c 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  lounuMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Thur^ay.  Febmary  23,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feliciana 
Lodge  Ho.  31.  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
of  St.  FrandsvUle.  La..  vlU  celebrate  Its 
1 50th  armlversary  this  August  27— 
1817-1M7. 

Charta«d  In  1817  under  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Kentucky,  itm  memben  have 
played  a  heretofore  silent  role  In  the  lives 
and  community  history  of  the  west  ^or- 
ida  parishes. 

Rich  In  the  American  tradition  of  in- 
dividual liberty  under  Qod,  the  contribu- 
tions of  Its  votaries  In  the  affairs  of  men 
can  be  readily  traced  to  the  West  Florida 


Bebelllon,  West  Florida  Republic  and 
thence  on  Into  the  Jiberatlon  of  our 
neighboring  State  of  Texas,  whose  proud 
flag  contains  the  lone  white  star  of  the 
West  Florida  Republic,  called  the  Bonnie 
Blue  during  the  Civil  War. 

Yet  the  incident  during  the  Civil  War, 
the  Masonic  burial  of  a  Union  gunboat 
commander  by  a  Confederate  cavalry  offi- 
cer, is  the  most  heartwarming  episode  of 
all.  The  story  involves  Masons  from  the 
States  of  New  York.  Indiana,  and  Loui- 
siana. As  a  tribute  to  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  of  Feliciana  Lodge  No.  31.  I  insert 
the  story,  "A  War  Episode."  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

A  W*a  EnsoDc:  The  SauAOE  and  Compasses, 
New  Oklkans.  tiA..  Jm,T  190fl 

Tlie  pubUaher  of  this  Journal  received  an 
Invitation  to  be  preeent  at  the  celebration 
of  the  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  raiting 
to  the  degree  of  MoAter  Mason  of  Bro.  Wm. 
Town.  In  PcUclana  Lodge  No.  31,  In  St.  Fran- 
clsvlUe,  La.,  on  May  21,  on  which  occasion 
thU  brother  waa  presented  with  a  sUver  lov- 
ing cup.  R.  W.  Bro.  Wm.  W.  Leake,  a  Paat 
ftfaater  of  the  Lodge  and  Past  Grand  Junior 
Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  whose  member- 
ahlp  extended  to  flfty-flve  years,  was  Ukewiee 
remembered. 

We  avaUed  ourselves  ot  this  covirteey  ex- 
tended us  to  pay  a  visit  to  this,  one  of  the 
oldest  lodges  in  our  sUte.  and  whUe  we  were 
in  that  town,  we  were  made  acquainted  with 
an  Incident  which  transpired  there  during 
the  ClvU  War.  It  evidenced  the  strength  of 
the  bond  of  our  brotherhood,  which  even  the 
strife  and  bitterness  of  that  fierce  struggle 
could  not  weaken. 

In  this  incident.  R.  W.  Bro.  Leake  waa  the 
chief  actor,  and  we  made  uae  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  our  personal  meetuog  with  him  to 
learn  from  his  own  lips  some  of  the  facts  in 
the  caae.  They  ore  of  such  nature  that  they 
will  prove  of  much  interest  to  our  readers, 
and  we  take  pleaeure  of  recording  them  in 
the  columns  of  our  jourxial  so  that  they  may 
become  acquainted  therewith. 

The  town  of  Saint  PronclsvUle  Is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  MisBlsslppl,  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Port  Hudson,  th«  siege 
and  final  capture  of  which,  by  the  ftderal 
forces.  Is  one  of  the  Important  happenings 
of  that  sanguinary  war. 

Among  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  Inroet- 
ment  of  that  stronghold  of  the  C<»ifederate 
forces  was  the  U.  S.  Gunboat  Albatross.  In 
command  of  Llcutenont  Commander  J.  E. 
Hart.  That  oflleer  died  on  board  of  hla  vee- 
Ml.  on  June  11.  1863.  while  It  waa  opposite 
St.  FrandsvUle.  He  hod  been  a  Maeon.  and 
among  his  brother  officers  were  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Craft.  It  waa  their  dealre  to  bury 
their  Commander  on  ehorc  rather  than  con- 
sign the  remains  to  the  waters  of  the  river, 
and  a  boat  was  sent  to  town  under  a  flag  of 
truce  to  ascertain  if  any  Maeons  were  there. 
with  a  view  of  securing  a  Maaonlc  funeral. 

There  were  at  the  time  two  Masons  living 
near  the  banks  of  the  river,  two  brothers, 
named  Samuel  and  Benjamin  White.  The 
first  named  was  owner  of  the  ferryboat,  and 
the  other  owned  the  steamboat  "Red  Chief." 
engaged  In  commerce  with  Red  River.  They 
had  come  to  the  town  some  years  before. 
and.  being  Maeons.  had  visited  the  lodge  re- 
peatedly, but  retained  their  membership  In 
their  mother  lodge  tn  Indiana.  To  them  the 
mission  of  the  visitors  waa  made  known  and 
they  answered  that  there  was  a  lodge  In  the 
town:  that  lu  Master,  W.  Bro  8.  J.  Powell. 
subaequenUy  Grand  Master  was  absent,  serv- 
ing hie  state  In  the  C^jnfederate  Army,  and 
Its  Senior  Warden.  Bro.  w.  W  Leake,  acting 
Master,  was  likewise  engaged,  but  that  be 
was  In  the  vicimty  and  they  would  endeavor 
to  reach  ><'""  and  refer  their  request  to  blm. 

Bro.  Leake's  headquarters  were  in  the  sad- 
dle, but  be  was  found  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  visit  of  tbeee  enemies  and  their 


request.  He  was  also  Informed  that  the 
Lieutenant  Commander  and  the  Surgeon  on 
l>oard  the  vessel  were  Masons  and  would 
vouch  for  the  Maeonlc  standing  of  the  de- 
ceased Commander. 

Bro.  Leake  repUed  that  he  was  an  officer 
In  the  Confederate  Army.  As  a  aoldler,  he 
considered  It  hla  duty  to  permit  the  burial 
of  a  deceased  memt>er  of  the  onny  cr  navy 
of  any  government,  even  If ,  as  in  the  present 
Instance,  there  was  war  between  that  govern- 
ment and  his  own.  As  a  Maaon,  he  knew  It 
to  be  hi*  duty  to  accord  Masonic  burial  to 
the  remains  of  a  Bro.  Mason,  without  taking 
into  account  the  nature  of  their  relations 
In  the  outer  world. 

He  called  together  three  or  four  members 
of  the  lodge  (all  he  could  find),  was  Joined 
by  Bros.  Samuel  and  Benjamin  White  and 
met  the  funeral  cortege  which  landed  under 
a  flag  of  truce.  The  r«nalns  were  carried  to 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  cemetery,  where 
they  were  Interred  In  the  Masonic  plot  with, 
the  usual  Masonic  funeral  rites,  too,  Leake 
officiating  ofi  Worahlpful  Master. 

The  death  of  Capt.  Hart  was  communicated 
at  the  time  of  lU  occurrence  to  his  father- 
in-law.  Abram  A.  Van  Vorvt  at  Schenectady. 
N-T.,  by  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  U.S- 
Ounboat  Albatross,  (In  part),  as  follows: 
".  .  .  He  wa«  burled  with  Military  and  Ma- 
sonic honors.  The  Episcopal  service  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis.  Pastor  of  Grace  Church 
of  8t,  FrandsvUle.  A  certificate  of  his  burial 
wUl  be  sent  to  you,  and  the  remains  can  be 
sent  for  by  conununlcaUng  with  the  Lodge 
mentioned  In  the  certificate. 
"Respectfully, 

"Signed.  T.  B.  DuBols, 
"ExecuUve  Officer,  U.S.  Str.  'Albatross.'  " 
fNoTT — On   the  margin  of  this  letter   la 
written:  "Felldana  Lodge  No.  31.  St.  Francts- 
Tllle.  La.,  Wm.  W.  Leake.  S.W..  acting  WJ«."1 
Brother  Hart  had   been  a  member  of  St. 
George's  Lodge  No.  6  of  Schenectady.    When 
the  lodge  became  apprised  of  his  death  and 
the  manner  In  which  his  remains  had  been 
burled,  resolutions  were  paased  tn  reference 
thereto  of  which  the  following.  In  part,  la  a 
copy: 

"Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Lodge 
are  due.  and  we  "hereby  tender  them  to  our 
Masonic  Brothers  of  Feliciana  Lodge  No.  31 
of  St.  Pranclsviile,  La.,  for  their  fraternal 
kindness  manlfeeted  at  the  funeral  of  our 
deceased  Brother.  We  recognize  tn  thelr 
generous  conduct  another  evidence  of  the 
universality  of  the  principle*  of  our  revered 
.Institution  and  cherish  the  hope  that  theee 
fraternal  bonds  which  bind  all  true  Maaone 
together  may  became  a  powerful  agency  In 
the  restoration  of  the  bonds  of  our  commoo 
0nlon. 

"All  of  which  Is  duly  certlfled. 

"(Signed)     TnoKFSOif  Dkaltbt. 
[sEJU.]  "Secretary." 

A  few  yean  ago  several  letters  poaaed  be* 
tween  Bro.  Leake  and  Bro.  A.  E.  Bart,  a  eon 
of  Capt.  Hart,  whose  remains  are  at  rest  in 
our  Southland.  They  exhibit  a  depth  of 
feeling  and  con^-ey  sentlmenta  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  fitting  finale  to  this  interesting 
episode  and  we  append  them  herewith: 

COLOBADO    SPKXNOS.    OOLO.. 

August   Z5,  IMS. 
WzLLtAM  W.  Leake,  Esa., 
St.  Franeisville,  ta. 

Mt  Deab  Beothxi  Leake:  The  letter 
which  Brother  J.  R.  Matthews  sent  to  Broth- 
er B.  P.  Buffered.  Secretary  of  TeJon  Lodge 
No.  104.  of  this  city,  bas  been  given  me,  and 
upon  reading  and  re-reading  It.  every  line 
Is  imprinted  on  my  mind.  I  have  read  few 
letters  In  my  life  which  have  so  impressed 
and  filled  me  with  emotions  as  this  of  his. 
In  It  he  said.  "I'm  sure  that  Brother  W.  W. 
Leake  wUl  be  delighted  to  bear  from  Broth- 
er Hart,  and  be  wUl  appreciate  It,  for  he 
Is  a  Eealous  Maaon  and  la  now  qiUte  an  old 
man." 

It  la  my  pleasure  and  delight  to  write 
to  you.  and  although  forty-years  have  passed 


A  840 

S^  taken  pU«  Inc.  tJiat  tun.,  T.t  »• 
lOT.  at  humanity  and  tti«  U«i  of  brother- 
b°^  ha..  r«nam«l  ""<*»■««»  "^"Jfi; 
ler«J  and  U).  honor«l  gray.  »  ."»'  <'«»J 
rbwTj.5ard  in  youi  city,  la  a  MaUmonlaJ  ot 
S^SSL  and  iTotheriT  lev.  which  c«mot 

•^r^h^  Sa;^riml.  hoy  »r  «™  -i«5 
hu  father  dl«l,  th.n  t.11.  brl.fly  <>tj^^ 
and  family,  and  clo.«  hi.  Liter  with  «- 
praalona  of  appriscUtlon :  ' 

^T^  th.  Daughtw*  of  uw  Conlwleiacy  I 
ow.  much,  mm  than  I  can  «P"|»-  ^» 
with  a  prayer  that  I,  a  poor  .Innw.  may 
S  h«J!^  C3od  to  hl».  thjm  for  0«^ 
loTtni  tlndneM  to  m.  and  mln«.  V>d  to 
^irothw  L»«..  and  my  Ma»nlc  brotth- 
^  ijSough  you  wui  lay  It  wm  r^^J^"^ 
tTdo  -  yla  ha«  don..  I  .a,  thla:  t  «. 
5^.  ««1.^  Ma«mry  and  B«'*<»,P^"? 
in  lood  pound.'  In  th.  heart,  of  bra«. 
good  m«n." 

rratemally   r«".    ^   ^„  ^^ 
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ar.  FaiNCOmu.*.  Xa..  SepMml)*'  J,  IWS. 
Mr.  A-  Eluot  Hamt. 

Colorailo  sprtnjj.  Colo.  

Dua  8iE  uro  BmoTHca:  Tour  l*"^^™ 
Mth.  ult .  t«mlng  with  ilncer.  .ajwMlon. 
of  graUtud.  for  ^rvlces  r.nd.rrt  «  <^«^'" 
of  Wur  dlaun»ulah«l  father  wa.  ^"7  """J 
,pp^t«J  S-  ma  and  by  th.  m«nb.r.  of 

°"  iu?'»».  plM»ui«  in  oommunloatlng  to 
the  DauEhtera  of  the  Oonf«l.racy  your  (ratl- 
W^^d  w«.  for  th.lr  loTln.  klndne-  to 
you  and  your.. 

In  li«S  our  Lod«.  had  60  member..  Of 
that  number,  only  thrw  mirvlve.  Broth«  W^ 
•Swn  la  »  year.  old.  and  I  haT.  paMKd  my 
MTeoty-thlrd  year. 

If  you  .hould  .ter  .talt  ""■>'??' ,*?"5? 
com.  to  «  ua.  Tb.  member,  of  »*"<a^ 
Lodge  wlU  jTe.t  you  a.  a  brothw  and  wBaM 
JoTwery  Opportunity  to  Judge  of  th.  ho.- 
pttallty  of  our  people. 

Tour,  rratemally.  ^  ^  ^^^ 

On  Bunday.  January  8.  1»5«.  the  Special 

Oo^tt^  on  Burial  Place,  of  P«t  Orand 

ii^  of   th.   orand   Lodge  of  Loulirtana. 

Blppolyte    DahealM.    Chairman,    and    rjpr.- 

M,5«d  at  the  owemony  by  a  memb«  of  the 

SS^lttw.  Pa«  Orand  Ma.t«,  Pau^  B.  Ba- 

iiS^unv.U«l   a   monument   which   brteBy 

cited  the  .tory  of  the  burial  and  iUled    ThU 

i^ument  u  dedlc.t«l  In  loving  tribute  to 

the    unlverMllty    of    Ptm    MMonry.        The 

monum.nt  cover,  the  entlr.  grav.  .p«e  of 

commander    Hart    and    th.    former    m«k« 

haTbeen  uMd  a.  a  headaton..    Among  thOM 

in  attendance  who  toot  part  In  th.Mr.mony 

weJe  Dr    LOUU  A.  Legett.  Grand  Matter  of 

SS.l"..  Brother  Eugen.  W^Baxt«.  Wor- 

riilpful   Maater  elect  of  St.  Oefg. .  Lodge 

So.  «.  Sch«i.ct«ly.  N.T..  Mr..  Camilla  l«». 

Barrc^w   daughtw  of  Judg.  Lea*,  and  Grand 

l^^^wltu.  Of   th.  Ord«:   Of   Ea.«»r 

iti.  and  J.  B.  Matthew.,  Paat ,»«"«« Jf^ 

old«t    living   member    ot   '•"='"»  ^f^ 

The    three    principal    omcer.    of    FeUcUna 

SSge^uliTAllen  Sheet..  WM..  Jo-PAi 

SSei.  Jr  .  8  W.,  and  JamM  S  Rltchl.,  J  W  . 

wwe  also  In  attendance. 


ite  auxiliary  Bponaore  »  "^olce  of  De- 
mocracy" contest.  A  bMt  entry  ta  ae- 
lected  among  the  subinlssloM  In  e«ai 

The  winner  In  lilMourl  \t  WlUlam  A. 
Mulr,  et  Kansas  CTty,  which  I  reprMcnt. 

His  JEssay  Is  persuarfve  and  weU  writ- 
ten The  future  of  our  country  may  be 
looked  forward  to  with  confidence,  de- 
spite all  the  severe  problems  besetting  us. 
u  long  as  the  Muira  of  America  show 
such  a  good  grasp  of  democracy's  mean- 

l'  place  Mr.  Mulrs  essay  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  R«co«d: 

DiMOcmacT:  What  It  Mk»J<.  to  Mi 
A  light  gllmmwed  on  the  vaet.  dart  m.  of 
htmian  .tSlerlng  and  with  that  IfUmmer  a 
theory  wa.  bom-a  theory  then,  nothing 
niore-baaed  on  the  a«umptlon  that  aU  men 
can  rule  themMlve.— that  all  men  have  th. 
Ood-glv.n  right  to  chooe.  their  own  courw. 
Democracy  had  been  born.  „  ,    „, 

^  wa.  developed  a  limited  concept  of 
d«nocracy  by  the  Gr«k.  ov«  two  ^.ou^ 
v.ar.  ago.  but  only  In  th.  pa.t  two  hundred 
H^  h«  thl.  concept,  m  a  more  "O"^ 
form,  become  a  reality  In  our  country-Tol- 
erance of  th.  view,  ol  other..  '  ""^  »' l"*" 
tlce  and  th.  theory  of  maM  Klucatlon  hav. 
mad.  thU  phlloeophy  ot  govmiment  com. 
alive  Democracy  hM  .ucceeded  h.re  dMplt. 
the  minority  of  Intolerant.  unlu.t  and  .hort- 
.lahted  cltlMin.  who.  unfortunately,  may  be 
with  ua  alway..  But  M  long  a.  they  are 
Se  minority,  democracy  wUl  «'"»'"."• 
mo«  .BKtlve  .y.tem  of  government  that 
mankind  ha.  ever  known. 

Democracy  1.  proving  ItKlf  today.  It  1. 
a  .tabUUlng-an  «,umll«lng-force  In  Amer- 
ican KKlety.  certainly,  th«»  axe  differ- 
ence, of  opinion  within  a  democratic  frame- 
TOt  but  It  I.  a  virtue,  not  a  fault,  that  thl. 
framework  1.  Bellble  enough  to  allow  IheM 
dlMgr.em.nu.  In  th.  mo«  '«•""  °°';- 
gr..^^  .iKUon.  th.  Am«lc«n  p«.pl. 
iended  to  balance  the  baM  of  power 
throughout  the  nation.  By  '°"°f.  "  'f" 
did  they  Indicated  that  they  Kjught  a  IM. 
liberal  policy  In  the  I^eral  government, 
in  "nt?a»t  th.  de.lr«  of  the  Peo^'  •" 
never  di.cu»ed  publicly  In  a  country  with 
a  totalitarian  government.  Voltaire  de- 
(ended  the  right  of  free  public  .p«K:h  .[h.n 
he  »ld  'I  dUagrM  with  what  you  My.  but 
I  .hall  defend  to  th.  d»lft  your  right  to  .ay 


•So  then,  to  .v«7  man  hu  chance-to  every 
man.  regardld  of  hi.  birth,  hia  .hlnUig 
golden  opportunlty-to  .very  man  ">•"«»« 
to  live,  to  work,  to  be  "ImwU.  and  to  be- 
come whatever  thing  hH  manhood  andhU 
vlalon  can  combine  to  make  "Im— thl..  •«»- 
ar,  1.  the  promlM  of  America."  ThU.  too.  U 
the  promlw  of  democracy. 


SMaej  Zafrf 


DcBOcracy:  Wkal  It  Meant  ta  Me 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  BOUING 

or  Miasouu  . 
IN  THB  HOD8E  OP  BBPBESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23.  19S7 
Mr     BOLUNO.    Mr.    Speaker,    each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 


Ideally  Inluatlce  would  not  exlat  within 
a  SmoSaOc  lyrtem.  but  we  m.  "»mP'» 
of  injuatlce  m  th.  newpaper  every  day_ 
M  Belnhold  mebuhr  pointed  durtng  Worm 
wJlI  -Man',  capacity  for  Ju.tlc«  make. 
^emoSkcy  poe.lbl.'l^ut  man'.  Inclination 
toward  ln)u.tlce  make,  democracy  neoM- 
Zn-  Remember  that  dwnocracy  U  not 
Derf»:t  for.  not  unlike  other  government. 
SToS  be  no  better  than  tboee  who  control 
u  m«:nln.ry.  Only  d.mocracy,  >>«»""'! 
iTof  the  people,  can  utui«  the  b«t  that 

every  mdlvldual   ha.  to  off.r.  

«."  American  cltl«n.  I  do  <«>'f^ 
to  let  thU  form  of  government  d<>g.n««t« 
^u.e  of  my  negligence  and  (U.lntere.t^ 
SJ^,  I  firmly  re»lv.  to  keep  <le»°«~fy 
;^J^t  through  my  «=Uve  I»«'='''"'°°  '° 
lU  tuncuon.  I  do  not  chooM  to  1«  "t**" 
hav.  a  greater  voice  In  governing  th«i  r 
Rather,  I  prefer  to  ntrcM  th.  «><^,'Jf" 
„  rote  to  Serve  my  country,  armed  force, 
willtagiy-ln  rtiort.  to  give  all  of  mywU  for 
democracy. 

You  and  1  cannot  allow  other,  to  deatroy 
neither  the  heritage  tor  which  thouMnd. 
^«  S.^  or  th.  f^ur.  for  wblchjjoujand. 
wUl  llv..  Together  we  mu.t  lead  other., 
that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
^"ulflti.  that  only  democracy  can  give 
San.  For  in  reality  1.  democracy  «>y  more 
than  hope  for  every  man  who  Meka  JOTM- 
Slng  beVter  In  life?     Said  ThomM  Wolfe, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C  CLEVELAND 

or  ii¥W  HAxraBima 
IN  THB  HODBE  OP  BEPBEeKNTAXrVES 

Thurxtay.  f ebruory  JJ.  19f7 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  at  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Zagrl,  chief  leglslaUve  counsel  for 
the  Teamsters  Onion,  who  died  in  a  nre 
in  Alabama  a  few  weeks  ago 

WhUe  Mr.  Za«ri  and  I  did  not  always 
agree  on  spedflc  Issues,  I  had  great  re- 
^  for  h^tegrity  and  ability.  On 
^numerous  occasions  when  I  discussed 
^islatlon  with  Mr.  Zagrl.  I  was  always 
impressed  with  his  reallsUc  approach, 
his  sincerity  and  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  the  worklngman  and.  In  a  «>ro"l" 
sense,  the  welfare  of  the  """^ry.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  I?'""' '" 
rw  sorrow  over  his  untimely  d«th  and 
!?^extSding   regrets   to   his  bereaved 

'*L^  week.  Mr.  WllUam  Loeb.  PubUsher 
of  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  New 
Hampshire's  statewide  dally  newspaper 
S^Tmost  percepUve  «nithm«hUul 
editorial  in  which  he  traced. the  out- 
tSndlng  but  tragically  *ort  ^r^f 
Sidney  Zagrl.  I  commend  this  editorial. 
iSkh  foJSws.  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 

"°"-  smwrr  Zaom.  191»-<n 

(By  WUUam  Loeb.  pubU.h.r) 
Many  of  our  reader,  underrtand  the  ter- 
rible .hock  of  iMlng  a  b.loved  parent,  rela- 
tive cloee  mend  or  buian«»  partner  and 
SIocllu  from  «».  utterly  unexpected  ttjg- 
ST  On.  day  you  «e  the  mdlrtdtuJ  welV 
Sppy  and  «niung-and  th.  n.it  day  he  I. 

^Th.  tragedy  U  heightened  when  ""ch  «> 
indl^dual  1.  of  met  unu«jal  tal.nt.  abll- 
tl»  ch^ter  and  devoUon  to  the  Wgh«,t 
Ideal,  of  mankind.  Such  m.n  and  women 
ar.  .eldom.  If  ever,  replaced.  .^.,,„.. 

Thl.  WM  Sidney  zagrl.  cUef  'e^'""" 
rouoMl  of  the  Team.tet.  Dnlon.  who  waa 
b^J^  »  dMth  in  th.  hombl.  «.jaurant 
ir.  in  Montgomery.  Al...  the  new.  of  which 
.hocked  the  naUon  yesterday  morning. 

S  S.  Held  ot  WMhlngton  lobbyl.u,  and 
repr«entatlve.  for  big  bu.lnM.  or  l.bw 
>^lon..  or  Church  group..  ^ -^IZTf  I^ 
unu.ual.  in  that  h.  WM  a  completely  dedl 
„ted  individual.  To  him  the  cauee  of  the 
"^  men  and  women  In  the  •'^h""'^ 
Oiem  union  member..  WM  a  aacred  cauM., 
He^M  alway.  on  the  .Ide  of  the  downtrod- 
f^n  "d  thiM  Who  had  fewer  advantage 
than  the  rest  of  ui.  ^ .       ^     wi™    .. 

Hour,  of  work  me*nt  nothing  to  hlm^  « 
tb^  who  wer.  M.ocUt«d  with  him.  both  to 
an  official  capacity  and  ^Jp^^-^  ^^ 
teamed  to  accept.  A  ^^"P^'^^l^L^'^.^^l 
ttoe  or  the  night  wa.  a  usual  ooc»^ce  IJ 
he  was  working  on  a  particular  problem  at  a 
pLu"lI?  SmTe.  He  always  thought  every- 
one elae  worked  a«  hard  aa  h«  did. 

One  happy,  auinmer  evening,  at  »n  «- 
eailoo    for    which    many    eongr««men    and 


senators  had  gathered  for  dinner  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Teamitera'  Building  overlook- 
ing the  Capitol,  and  for  the  showing  of  aome 
films  deaUng  with  truck  and  auto  safety, 
this  writer  remembers  Sen.  Cotton  Jokingly 
saying  to  Mr.  Zagrl  that  when  he.  Mr.  Zag- 
rl. waa  as  old  u  Sen.  Cotton — at  66 — he 
woul0  (eel  dlfTercnlly  about  his  approach 
to  Ufe.  Mr.  HolTa.  who  was  sitting  at  Sen. 
Cotton's  right,  laughingly  Interjected  and 
said:  "Tou  don't  have  to  worry  about  that. 
senator.  Sidney  Is  never  going  to  live  to  be 
65.  the  way  he  works." 

Certainly  Mr.  Hoffa  had  no  idea  that  hLs 
prophecy  would  be  fulfUled  to  such  a  terrible 
fashion. 

Unlike  many  reformers,  Mr.  Zagrl  was  not 
a  blue-nose.  There  was  always  a  smile  on 
his  face  and  he  loved  a  good  meal.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  having  a  phyKlcal  check-up 
at  the  Lohey  Clinic.  When  Dr.  Robert 
Croeier  was  setttog  up  his  diet  and  giving 
him  his  calorie  count.  81d  listened  and 
then  said:  "Why.  doctor,  I  couldn't  even  get 
through  breakfast  on  that  number  of 
oalM-lea." 

This  was  a  man  who  loved  life  and  all 
Its  creatures.  UnUk*  the  narrow-minded  lib- 
eral who  has  no  use  for  anyt>ody  except 
other  liberals,  or  his  eonservatlve  counter- 
part. Sidney  Zagrl  was  tolerant  ol  people 
and  their  foluta,  but  he  never  loet  sight  of 
the  fact  that  mankind  has  a  Dlvtoe  Desttoy. 
Prom  the  days  of  his  graduation  from  Har- 
vard Law  School,  he  did  everything  he  could 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  Understanding 
the  realistic  limitations  which  confront  leg- 
islators and  erring  human  beings,  be  did  his 
best  to  do  his  bit  to  nudge  mankind  a  little 
further  along  a  higher  path  towards  greater 
goals  than  we  have  yet  achieved. 

Mr.  Zagri  wtll  not  only  be  missed  by  his 
family  and  friends.  He  will  be  missed  by  the 
great  causes  for  which  he  gave  so  genero\isIy 
of  all  his  energy  and  talents — and  poealbly. 
In  the  end,  for  which  he  gave  hla  entire 
life. 


Soda)  Secoritj  ud  tbe  Debt  Limit 

EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wiacoNSxit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  23,  i9€7 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1967.  the  MerrtU  DaUy  Herald,  a 
newspaper  In  my  congressional  district, 
published  an  editorial  enUUed  "Social 
Security."  which  commented  on  the  pub- 
lic statements  of  some  administration 
officials  concerning  the  alleged  Impact 
a  failure  to  raise  the  debt  celling  would 
have  on  social  security  payments,  vet- 
erans' pensions,  and  other  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  editorial.  I 
insert  It  In  the  Rjccobd  at  this  point. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Social  SacuuTT 
Being  in  the  newspaper  buslneas,  we  have 
been  particularly  Interested  in  government 
and  politics  for  sixty  years.  About  the 
cheapest  poUtlcal  chicanery  thai  we  have 
ever  known  was  when  the  Jertinson  adminis- 
tration this  week  asked  for  a  seven  billion 
dollar  increase  In  the  debt  limit  and  If  Con- 
gress did  not  grant  It.  It  would  put  the 
social  aecurtty  payments  and  veterans  pen- 
sions In  Jeopardy. 

Sending  this  kind  of  warning  out  to  elderly 
people,  a  large  percentage  of  which  are  one 
hundred  per  cent  dependent  on  their  social 


security  payments  and  veteran's  pensions,  is 
like  telling  them  to  do  what  we  want  or  take 
this  dry  crust  of  breoM  and  this  glaa  of 
water.  Within  the  lost  ten  days,  President 
Johnson  has  ccwne  forth  with  a  political  bait 
■uggesUng  an  incr«ase  in  social  security  ben- 
efits up  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  And 
now  a  few  days  later  one  of  his  aides  aays 
that  in  order  to  mointAln  the  present  pay- 
menu,  without  any  Increase,  the  debt  limit 
must  be  hiked  to  seven  billion  doUan. 

Why  do  they  say  that  social  security  and 
pensions  are  Jeopardized?  Isn't  it  simply  to 
send  a  stab  of  fear  Into  the  hearts  of  these 
elderly  people.  The  administration  didn't 
say  anything  about  cutting  down  on  the 
luxury  air  travel  of  members  of  the  odmln- 
istradon  and  their  families  at  government 
expense.  They  didn't  aay  anything  about 
cutting  down  on  foreign  aid.  They  didn't 
say  anything  about  retrenching  and  the  dis- 
graceful waste  of  money  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. They  didn't  say  anything  about  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  (35,000  a  year 
or  more  salaried  government  bureaucrats,  or 
of  cutting  down  on  their  sftlarlee.  They 
didn't  say  anything  about  cutting  down  on 
the  foolish  waste  of  money  on  the  r«ce  to 
the  moon.  No  mention  was  mode  of  cutttog 
down  on  the  ooet-of  the  Great  Society,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  pet  scheme  to  get  votes. 

And  If  it  wasn't  such  a  serious  propoeitlon. 
we'd  say  to  the  elderly  people,  tell  the  Presi- 
dent, "we'll  call  your  bluff."  and  aee  the 
bureaucratic  heads  start  rolling  down  the 
hill.  When  the  heads  of  our  govemment  get 
so  arrogant,  so  heartless  and  so  belligerent 
that  they  11  tell  the  elderly  do  this  or  do  that, 
or  we'll  Uke  your  livelihood  away.  It  Is  time 
that  the  thinking  men  in  Congreoa  and  voters 
all  over  the  United  SUtea  understand  what 
kind  of  people  are  running  our  government 
today.  When  we  think  of  what  the  govern- 
ment has  threatened  to  do.  we  get  a  feeling 
In  our  stomoch  like  we  have  eaten  some 
spoiled  food. 

Don't  worry,  you  elderly  people,  we  have 
faith  that  there  are  enough  decent  thinking 
Americans  stlU  left  In  our  government  that 
will  not  stand  for  any  auch  action  that  haa 
been  suggested. 


The  CIA  »d  tbe  Naliead  Stadent 
AttocialioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  pENrrsTLVAina 
IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESKNTATl  V  ES 

Thursday.  February  2J.  1»S7 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
revelation  last  week  of  the  CIA's  associa- 
tion with  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  been  shocked  by  the  en- 
ergy devoted  by  many  to  disclosing  other, 
additional  a-woclatlons  which  the  Agency 
has  with  various  groups.  At  the  outset, 
let  me  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  believe 
for  one  minute  that  the  CIA  has  sub- 
verted, distorted,  or  maligned  either  the 
students  of  this  country  or  our  academic 
and  educational  structure.  The  CIA's 
Involvement  with  NSA  was  a  small  re- 
sponse to  a  direct  propaganda  challenge 
from  the  Communist  bloc.  The  funds 
granted  to  the  student  association  were 
not  great  when  compared  to  the  millions 
of  dollars  expended  by  the  Communist 
bloc  to  directly  utilize  students  and  stu- 
dent orgarUzations  for  subversive  pur- 
poses. This  does  not  neoessarily  jusltfy 
our  doing  the  same,  but  the  cold  realities 
of  this  age  do. 


What  is  happening  now,  however,  is 
absolutely  frightening.  AU  news  outlets 
have  taken  up  the  disclosure  of  last  week 
and  now  appear  to  be  engaging  in  en- 
thusiastic competition  to  see  who  can 
expose  the  most  about  our  Intelligence 
service.  The  Washington  Post  of  Satur- 
day, February  18,  1967.  Is  a  good  example. 
No  fewer  than  three  separate  front-page 
articles  appeared,  associating  the  CIA 
In  one  way  or  another  with  national  and 
International  groups.  One  article  ampli- 
fied the  NSA  story.  Another  tied  busi- 
ness leaders  to  the  CIA's  covert  opera- 
tions, and  listed  a  number  of  foundations 
apparently  used  by  the  Agency  to  filter 
money  Into  selected  operations.  Still  an- 
other article  boldly  announced  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  has  accepted 
nearly  »1  million  in  CIA  subsidies  since 
1961  for  use  In  a  broad  International  pro- 
gram. 

Not  to  be  outdone.  The  Evening  Star 
of  that  date  told  of  how  a  local  Latin 
study  group  was  controlled  by  the  CIA, 
It  also  gave  priority  coverage  to  tlie  stu- 
dent association  story.  Since  then,  each 
day  has  brought  out  new  and  detailed 
disclosures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  grant  that  the  CIA 
makes  good  news  copy.  It  is  likewise  ob- 
vious that  It  makes  an  Ideal  target,  since 
it  has  a  history  of  silence  in  response  to 
attack  and  criticism. 

There  must,  however,  be  some  self-im- 
posed limit  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
activities  of  this  agency  can  be  protected 
from  public  disclosure.  The  people  are 
represented  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees that  oversee  the  operations  of  the 
CIA.  Surely,  they  need  not  be  exposed 
for  all— including  those  against  whom 
they  are  directed — to  see. 

If  some  Insist  on  categorically  listing 
every  group  or  association  afllUated  in 
some  way  with  the  CIA.  why  not  then 
make  It  doubly  simple  and  list  the  in- 
dividuals involved,  too.  List  the  scores 
of  Americans  here  and  abroad  who  give 
selflesslv.  and  without  recognition.  In  this 
defense"  of  their  country.  List  also  the 
hundreds  of  foreign  associates  who  pro- 
vide information  and  conduct  operations, 
whether  for  profit  or  conviction,  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Why  not 
open  the  book  up  wide,  and  expose  the 
soul  of  the  organization  established  and 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  re*litles  of  the 
oold  war — Indeed,  all  war  and  peace — 
Is  the  system  of  esploTMfte  developed  by 
each  nation  for  Its  own  protection.  The 
everyday  life  of  our  opposition  Is  nearly 
clouded  in  secrecy.  The  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  our  opposition,  therefore,  are 
beyond  our  obvious  gaae.  Ours,  on  the 
other  hand,  operating  in  a  free  society, 
are  quite  naturally  less  free  of  discovery. 
But  this  does  not  give  every  curious 
enUty  or  individual  the  unquestioned 
obligation  to  Illustrate,  for  all  to  see.  the 
mechanisms  of  our  service.  This  infor- 
mation is  dear  to  the  naUonal  Interest 
and  should  be  accorded  proper  regard 
and  handled  with  the  utmost  of  delicacy. 
The  CIA  expends  tremendoua  amounts 
of  time  and  energy  in  penetrating  the 
opposition  s  Intelligence  networt,  but  the 
opposition  can  now  do  an  eOective  Job  of 
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penetntins  our*  for  the  price  of  a.  daUy 

newspaper.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  necessity  for  covert 
organliaUoiu  In  this  world  ta  a  dla- 
tresslng  reality.  But,  as  I  have  repeated. 
It  Is  a  reality.  The  CIA  li  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  review  and  overview.  The 
people  and  insUtuUons  of  this  country 
are  amply  protected  with  educated  cart 
and  yet,  we  are  not  willing  to  afford  the 
same  degree  of  protection  to  an  organl- 
zaUon  committed  to  our  security,  "nils 
Is  an  Irony  that  smacks  of  Irresponsibil- 
ity. I  hope  It  may  be  resolved  before  the 
breach  widen*. 
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Sman    Basfawss    Oevelopmert    Propam 
MoTUf  Alou  WcU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MKmOAM 
m  TH«  BOnSK  OF  BKPRBSINTATIVES 

ttondat,  January  2^>  '^^ 
Mr  ■  DIMaEli.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleated  to  report  that  the  small  boslnees 


development  programs  provided  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  *<*•, ™«° 
are  now  admlnUtered  by  the  BmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration,  appear  to  be  mov- 
ing along  ijulte  well. 

Small  Business  Administrator  Bernard 
L.  Boutin,  In  a  letter  dated  February  20, 
1M7,  reports; 

Too  wUl  recaU  that  I  uuUcated  lart  moatb 
that  we  would  Have  >  mucb  more  moanlngtul 
lOTort  on  the  new  8BA  Bconomic  Opportunity 
LoMi  Program  aJter  our  flr»t  tull  quarter  of 
operation.  I  am  deUghted  to  provide  you 
irtlh  the  encloeed  detaUed  ■ummarr  ot  our 
operations  since  President  John»3n  elgned 
the  ie««  Amendmente  to  the  Bconomic  Op- 
portunity Act  early  In  November. 

■mere  are  two  ujkxu  ot  thie  compUatlon 
thatareof  p«rtlcul«rlnterert:  fliit.  Economic 
Opportunity  Loan  appllcaUone  are  now  beUig 
proceaeed  m  every  State;  and  second,  the 
total  volume  of  the  anu-poverty  Title  IV 
loana  from  1S«*  through  October  of  19M 
was  a.476  loans,  totaling  »2SJsej30.  Tou 
WUl  note  that  the  new  program  hae  produced 
478  loana  totaling  »6.34B.9ia  In  three  month* 
(November  and  December  1M8,  and  January 
1047)  I  am  pereonauy  gratified  at  our  Ini- 
tial luccees,  and  I  pledge  that  our  efforU  to 
Improve  and  expand  tbe  profiam  wUl  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  detailed  sunmiary  to 
which  Mr.  Boutin  referred  Is  as  follows; 
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who  o«u>ot  moot  the  bulc  requlremenU  to  resnlu  SBA  lovu 


I  was  the  sponsor  of  the  provision  In 
the  Bconomic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1»«6  under  which  this  program 
was  switched  from  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  SBA.  Under  OEO. 
economic  opportunity  loana  were  avail- 
able only  In  44  selected  communlUes 
throughout  the  country.  I  thought  It 
was  unfair  that  many  small  businessmen, 
both  those  in  tmalness  and  those  who  de- 
sired to  start  out  on  their  own,  who  did 
not  live  In  these  commimltlea.  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  program.  Additionally, 
It  was  my  contention  that  SBA  would  be 
able  to  greatly  reduce  the  admliUstratlve 
costs  of  the  program,  which,  under  OEO. 
were  running  about  M  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  loana. 

I  think  that  the  SBA  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  in  rapidly  Implementing 
this  expttnded  program.    Bconomic  op- 


portimlty  loans  are  now  available  to 
eligible  persons  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  volume  of  loan  applications  and 
approvals  Is  Increasing.  Thus,  in  only 
a  little  over  3  months.  SBA  has  picked  up 
this  program  and  turned  it  Into  an  ef- 
fective antlpoverty  operation. 

Meanwhile.  I  am  also  pleased  to  be  in- 
formed by  OEO  that  It  has  made  a 
$116,850  grant  under  the  small  business 
development  centers  program  to  help  fi- 
nance, during  the  next  6  months,  the 
operation  of  a  8BDC  operation  in  Detroit. 
Mich.  The  funds  will  be  used  by  TAP— 
total  action  against  poverty — to  encour- 
age and  assist  target  area  residents  to 
enter  into  or  to  Improve  their  businesses. 
I  am  sure  that  TAP  will  find  SBA  most 
willing  to  cooperate  in  Its  endeavor  to 
assist  worthy  persons  In  this  target  area 
of  156,808  residents. 


Upward  Baaad  Props 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MiBsocai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

Thurjdov,  Feftmary  23,  1987 
Mr.  BOLUNQ.  Mr.  SpetOter.  one  ot 
the  worthwhile  edorls  in  our  begliuilng 
skirmish  agaiiust  poverty  Is  the  so-called 
Upward  Bound  program.  The  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  recently  be- 
gun to  announce  funding  of  these  local 
programs  that  will  begin  this  summer. 
Last  summer  an  Upward  Bound  program 
benefited  about  50  youngsters  in  my 
home  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  place  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  R«co«d  this  appealing 
and  weU-wrltten  story  by  Mr.  Pearman 
of  the  Kansas  City  Times  which  was 
published  last  June  30: 

Aancu  »T  RoaaiT  piAanAK 
Fifty  high  echool  boys  and  glrta  are  epend- 
Ing  the  iummer  where  eotne  liad  lMf>ed,  but 
few  roauy  believed,  they  would  ever  be— on  a 
college  campue. 

•  Por  the  moet  part  at  home  they  Uve  be- 
tween the  river  and  8»th  etreet  and  neat  year 
they  win  be  Juniors  at  Weatport.  Uncoln. 
Manual  and  Northealt  high  echoola. 

Starting  June  19  and  lasting  tiu'ougto  Au- 
ruet  H  they  will  Uve  and  work  and  play  on 
the  campuB  of  the  University  of  Mlmourl  at 
Kansas  City.  Shrty  etudenla  are  attending 
Rockhursc  under  the  same  poverty  war  pro- 
gram,  labeled   "upward  bound." 

Donald  Tlndall.  1«.  who  was  elected  preil- 
dent  of  the  group,  gave  up  a  •ummer  Job  to 
■tudy  and  Uve  on  the  eampue.  He  U  paid  as 
a  week  like  the  others  out  of  project  fundi. 
Sometimes,  he  lays  It  doesn't  stretch.  But 
he's  sure  he  Is  doing  the  right  thing. 

"ITl  be  working  the  rest  of  my  Ufe  any- 
how." said  Donald,  who  wlU  be  a  Junior  at 
Manual  next  fall. 

-I  know  I'm  getUng  a  break  here."  he  oald. 
-And  I  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  It." 

The  D.M.K.C.  project  wss  funded  by  an 
aaS.OOO  grant  frotn  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (poverty  war).  It  provldea  tor 
a  stall  of  33  persons  to  work  with  the  boys 
and  girls  In  the  summer  sessions  and  on 
Baturdays  through  the  academic  year. 

Basically  the  program  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage the  students  who  have  the  InteUec- 
tual  equipment  but  lacked  the  money  or 
motlvaUon  or  both  to  go  on  to  college. 

Their  work  on  the  campus  begins  with 
physical  exercise  at  fl;aO  In  the  morning. 

What  doea  running  a  mile  have  to  do  with 
getting  ready  for  eoUege? 

"It's  a  short  range  type  of  tangible  goal, 
aoroethlng  they  are  going  to  see."  said  Jsck 
McNaUy.  who  oondueta  the  physical  educa- 
tion prograox. 

It  Is  a  varied  group  of  students  who  par- 
ticipate In  Upward  Botmd  at  U.MJC.C. 
Some  an  from  the  Northeast  area,  aome  an 
from  the  central  core  and  others  frtwi  the 
West  Side. 

A    BIHD    THAT    Tixa 

Tet  they  have  three  things  in  common. 
That  Is  why  they  were  selected. 

They  oome  frccn  homes  that  meet  the 
standards  to  qualify  for  programs  under  the 
war  on  poverty.  In  school  they  were  not 
doing  ss  weU  as  their  teacher  thought  they 
could,  and  they  were  not  particularly  moU- 
vated  to  go  on  to  college. 

"Tor  the  most  part  they  don't  see  college  ss 
a  reality  for  them."  Donald  T.  Oheadle.  di- 
rector, said. 


"The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  provide 
them  a  setUng  In  which  they  can  become 
Interested  In  going  on  to  school  and  the 
training  to  be  tucceeaful  onoe  they  are  there." 
Cheadle  says  that  he  Is  learning,  too. 
some  students  he  has  found  sxe  one  thing 
on  paper  and  something  else  when  you  see 
them  work. 

Cheadle  encourages  almost  au  enthusiasm 
uid  spontaneous  action.     When  the  group 
became  milled  over  •>  headUne  In  the  Uni- 
versity newspapers  that  referred  to  them  as 
••poor  students."  the  group  elected  to  start 
their  own  paper  and  Cheadle  agreed. 
It  will  be  eaUed  "The  Bounder." 
coDNasLoa  told  Hsa 
Vickie  Venable.  IB.  of  41S  South  Cypress,  a 
junior  at  Northeast  flret  learned  about  the 
program  through  her  student  counselor. 

An  effort  was  made  not  to  advertise  the 
program.  Upward  bound  wss  looking  for 
students  who  didn't  want,  or  didn't  think 
they  could,  go  to  college.  Vlctle  was  one  of 
them. 

•I  didn't  think  I  oould  go  because  my  fam- 
ily couldn't  afford  It."  she  said.  "I  had  an 
older  brother  and  an  older  sister  and  they 
dldnt  get  a  chance  and  I  didn't  think  I 
could  go  either. 


ed  me."  she  said.  "But  now  that  I'm  here 
I  like  Ufe  on  the  campus. 

A  part  of  the  program  Walmsd  at  sh<ywlng 
the  students  the  part  of  the  city  that  many 
of  tbem  have  never  seen — the  public  library, 
the  city  museum,  the  Nelson  OsUery. 

Por  some  of  the  &0  oo  the  campus  this 
summer  at  least,  or  Ideally  for  all  of  them. 
Cheadle  and  his  staff  hope  that  the  "taste  of 
honey"  will  whet  the  appetite  for  the  Jar. 


The  Carrier  "RooteveU"— A  Crewaea 
ber't  Reactioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  Ncw  hampshikk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  23.  1967 

Mr.    CLEVELAND.     Mr.    SpwUier,    2 

weeks    ago    the    U.S     Aircraft    Carrier 

w .=.»».  Franklin   D.   HooseveU   steamed  out  of 

l^jSit  didn't  want  to  come  out  bere  at     Tablebay  Hartwr.  Capetown.  South  Af- 

*-.— —  -i<     ^j^^  leaving  great   controversy  In  her 


Ilrst.  I  dWn't  like  leaving  my  Crlendi  all 
Kimmer.  But  now  I  like  It  here.  Tm  getting 
more  lnterest«d  In  t&lnge." 

Vickie  hopea  to  And  a  career  where  she 
can  have  aometblng  to  do  with  math  and  per- 
haps be  a  secretary. 

•Id  thought  about  It  (coUege)  but  I  never 
thought  I  could  get  to  go.  bocauae  I  knew  my 
family  couldn't  afford  It."  said  Ployd  Curry. 
J5.  of  3302  Bellefontalne.  a  Junior  aa  Lincoln 
next  fall. 

rtAMrm.  or  chance 

Be  wanta  to  be  a  cooatructlon  engineer. 

"But  I  didn't  think  I  had  a  chance,"  he 
•aid.  ^      . 

The  mornings  are  spent  mostly  in  academic 
work.  The  mathemaUc*  Instruction.  Floyd 
said,  la  doing  him  a  lot  of  good. 

The  Upward  Bound  program  was  the  sub- 
ject of  sharp  debate  in  the  protracted  argu- 
ments over  the  cltys  applications  for  pov- 
erty funds. 

Mlsa  LoretU  Johnson,  representative  of 
Poverty  area  2.  voted  ag&lnst  Upward  Bound 
when  the  matter  waa  brought  before  the 
Human  Resources  corporation. 

•We  don't  want  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram. We  don't  want  any  part  of  It."  she 
said 

A    TASTK    OF    HONXT 

"We  d(Mi't  want  to  give  children  this  little 
taste  of  honey  only  to  be  taken  away  when 
the  summer  is  over." 

Actually  the  exposure  to  the  oollge  campus 
will  continue  on  Saturdays  throughout  the 
winter  until  the  project  ends  next  June. 

"Taste  oi  honey."  or  not  some  of  the 
students  are  giving  up  something  for  a 
chance  to  participate  In  Upward  Bound. 

"This  lady  told  me  that  I  would  be  giving 
up  some  things,  and  I  am."  said  Eddie  Her- 
nandez. 16.  of  2341  Holly,  who  will  be  a 
Junior  at  Northeast  In  the  fall. 

"Sure  I  mlas  not  having  a  summer  job.  and 
playing  basketbaU  at  the  Guadalupe  Cen- 
ter with  my  friends  and  the  Mexican  fiestas. 
But  I  Just  told  her  that  I  would  give  up 
anything.  I  know  that  I  need  to  come  to 
this  school  now." 

Eddie  wanu  to  go  to  college  and  be  an 
engineer,  but  there  ore  seven  in  his  family. 
He  thought  he  might  be  a  good  enough  bas- 
ketball player  to  get  an  athletic  scholarship, 
but  he  concedes  he  is.  perhaps,  too  short. 

LIKSa    IT    NOW 

Irene  Carrtllo.  IS.  of  2125  Belleview.  a 
Junior  at  Northeast  next  fall,  was  afraid  of 
going  to  achool,  she  said. 

"The  UMUght  of  gotng  to  college  trigbten- 


wake. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have  read  the 
numerous  press  reports  regarding  the 
Roosevelt's  3-day  sUy  there.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  reasons,  both 
official  and  otherwise,  given  as  to  why 
her  crewmembcrs  were  not  allowed  shore 
leave  at  Capetown,  where  they  were 
scheduled  for  what  would  have  been  their 
first  major  port  shore  leave  after  S 
months  of  combat  duty  off  Vietnam. 

While  views  both  official  and  unoffi- 
cial, were  plentiful;  and  while  many 
columnists  and  commentators  discussed 
In  great  detail  the  diplomatic  reasons 
and  results  of  the  move,  there  has  been 
little  said  about  the  reaction  of  crew- 
members  to  the  whole  affair. 

Thus.  I  was  pleased  this  week  when  I 
received  a  most  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive letter  from  a  member  of  the  Roose- 
velt's crew,  Ralph  J.  Cutting,  who  is  also 
a  constituent  of  mine  from  Concord, 
NJI.  Cutting's  letter  showed  great  in- 
sight Into  the  many  problems  faced  by 
the  Roosevelt  in  Capetown,  concerning 
crew  morale  and  diplomacy. 

I  feel  it  Is  one  of  the  most  perceptive 
comments  on  the  situation  I  have  oome 
across  since  the  decision  was  made  not 
to  allow  shore  leave  to  the  crewmembcrs. 
Because  it  Is  such  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  volumes  already  written,  I  am 
inserting  It  in  the  Recobb  and  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.S.  "F.  D.  BooacvKLT." 
rPO.  Nev  York.  February  10.  t9$7. 
Hon-  Jambs  C.  Ci-evxi-ano. 

Oeas  Sib:  I  debated  writing  you  about 
thU  subject,  but  since  there  are  very  few 


cut.  concislve  fact  that  the  Roosevelt  would 
pull  into  Capetown  for  three  days  and  this 
was  aclcnowledged  by  Port  Authorities  In 
Capetown  ao  we  aU  were  looking  forward  to 
It.  Ot  course,  as  In  the  past,  we  sailors 
would  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
for«lgn  country  whlcb  we  are  visiting. 

In  India,  an  American  sailor  would  con- 
sent to  give  a  oow  the  right  of  way  oo  the 
street.  We  had  been  to  Japan  where  there 
are  many  strange  customs,  so  the  apartheid 
policy  of  South  Africa  was  just  another  pol- 
icy which  the  crew  could  only  be  gracious  ■ 
enough  to  accept. 

The  day  flnaUy  came  when  the  "Roaie" 
pulled  Into  Capetown,  and  a  port  had  never 
looked  any  better  than  Capetown  looked  at 
this  mooicnt.  Thousands  of  people  lined 
the  pier,  anticipating  the  departure  of  3700 
men.  and  waiting  to  show  us  the  warm  hos- 
pitality thai  we  hod  heard  so  much  about, 
but  almost  refused  to  believe.  Now  it  is 
reality,  and  the  people  of  this  great  city  bad 
opened  up  their  hearU  to  us  sjid  offered  us 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  city. 

Suddenly,  the  word  was  passed  that  there 
would  be  no  liberty.  The  crew  was  stunned, 
completely  stupifled  and  the  people  were 
hurt,  disappointed,  and  hunUllated.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  turn-about? 
Was  the  American  government  being  overly 
cautious  or  maybe  radical  In  explaining  that 
the  racial  policies  of  the  two  countries  were 
Incompatible  and  that  liberty  would  be 
granted  on  an  integrated  baaU  only?  Weren't 
these  facte  tAken  into  consideration  before- 
hand? What  could  be  more  frustraUng  than 
3  days  restriction  on  board  ship  while  it  was 
moored  at  one  ot  the  greatest  ports  in  the 
world;  at  least.  Its  the  best  I've  ever  seen. 
However,  the  entire  crew  took  It  In  stride  as 
we  are  used  to  aettiacks.  even  though  the 
setbacks  ara  rarely  of  this  nature.  Also,  we 
could  at  least  look  forward  to  returning  to 
the  states. 

One  consolation  which  eased  the  burden 
Imposed  upon  the  crew  and  tbe  people  Of 
Capetown  was  that  the  ship  was  open  to 
public  viBiUng.  This  proved  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous success  as  many  thousands  of  visi- 
tors nocked  aboard  to  view  a  greet  novelty, 
the  U.S.  AJreraft  Carrier  FrankUn  D.  Roose- 
velt, tbe  greatest  and  most  versatue  ship 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  was  indeed  obvious  that 
these  people  were  impressed  with  the  JeU 
and  other  planes  laboard.  The  airman  had 
worked  long.  hard,  hours  In  the  previous 
two  weeks  in  getung  the  "birds '  in  the  beet 
possible  shape  and  bad  also  given  the  flight 
deck  and  hanger  bay  an  immaculate  appear- 
ance. Many  other  crew  members  had  painted 
the  exterior  of  the  ship  to  give  tt  a  most 
presenUble  appearance  for  a  Sl-year-oW 
carrier. 

The  people  of  Capetown  and  others,  who 
had  driven  from  as  far  away  as  Johannes- 
burg, had  Invlt^  many  sallocs  to  impromptu 
gathering  and  dinner  at  their  *»*«»«^ 
Dances,  parties.  4Ud  many  other  types  of 
■ocial  gatherings  had  tteen  organised  by  these 
gracious  persons.  This  crew  had  never  seen 
such  hosplUUty  at  any  other  port.  Although 
the  situation  was  a  pathetic  one,  these 
people  brought  much  goodwUl  to  the  ship 
and  to  the  crew  as  they  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely friendly  as  well  as  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  tbe  ship  and  the  United  SUtes  Navy. 
We  were  pleased  to  be  able  to  eaoort  the 
people  around  the  ship,  because  we  felt  very 


New  Hampshire"  boys  on  this  ship,  I  feel  proud  of  our  accompUshmenU  of  the  past 

that  you  deserve  to  know  the  truth  about  ,1^  months  of  Viet  Nam.     Ironically  enough, 

the  Capetown  incident,  and  from  a  competent  om-  visitors  had  a  great  deal  more  to  ahow 

source.  us,  but  they  could  only  speak  of  it  with'  a 

The  Roosevelt  had  been  at  aea  for  over  two  feeling  of  dismay.                                 ».  ,   *  ,  .- 

weeks   when  she  pulled   into  Capetown   for  Sir.   I  hope  that  I  ^",  ^^^^.^^iPf'S.i^ 

three  days  of  well-deeerved  Uberty.     As  you  giving  you  an  account  of  the  C»P**'^*f,^" 

probably  know.  Capetown  Is  a  most  oonven-  dent.      I   am   not  ""^P^^^*"*,?"  ,™*^* 

lent  port  stop  because  it  is  In  line  with  the  against  U.S.  foreign  policy  but  ^  »»«l*r*iT 

shortest  possible  route  home  from  Viet  Nam.  thU  Incident  was  a  damaging  blow  »  ujs-- 

AlBO.  many   conseeuUve   days  at  sea  cause     south  Africa  relaltonahlps.^^  ^ ^«.— «» 

boredom  and  restlessness,  and  therefore  Ub-  As  we  conttnue  our  long  ttek  ^«»«™!  » 

erty  Is  also  a  morale  factor.    It  was  a  clear-  the  sUtea.  I  wonder  if  our  friends  and  lovea 


A844 

ooM  wlU  rwnember  tlMt  we  h»»e  bMn  gone 
lor  eight  monUn.  defending  U>e  tteedom  o* 
Sir  U.e..  «.d  T«.l»e  u.  with  -  mu«h 
^louenew  end  .djnlniUoo  ••  the  I»opl«  <" 
CepetowTL 

Verj  reepectMUT  youre. 

Bu^n  J-  Ctittimo. 
CYHSN     »0<-«5-«7.      (CommuniMdoiu 
»«om«n).CBI«ii. 
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ReUtnf  Federal  EdacatioBal  UfUUlioa 
m  the  Needs  of  Maaldnd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OW  ILUHOXS 
m  TBM  HOTJSB  OF  aEPBESENTATIVBB 

ThuTtdov,  February  ZZ,  1917 
Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr  Oeorge  8.  ReuUr.  Jr.,  of  Southern 
nUnols  University,  EdwardsvlUe,  lU..  has 
prepared  a  study  ol  Eastern  Baptist  Col- 
lege at  St.  David,  Pa.  Because  of  na- 
Uonal  Interest  in  education  and  because 
of  the  study's  contents,  1  include,  under 
unanimous  consent,  a  part  of  the  first 
chapter,  entitled  -RelaUng  Federal  Edu- 
cational LegislaUon  to  the  Needs  of  Man- 
kind," In  the  Riccwb: 

RBJiwo    rwnnLU.    BPTCt-nOHAl,   iJOlgLATTOW 
TO   THI   NKE08    OF  MAKKXm)  ' 

nmuKjucnoN 
We  ue  In  ■  mor»l  cruu  Ui«»  U  ever  chang- 
ing, but  all  changee  reveal  one  conetant  fac- 
tor     The  moral  Ule  of  mankind  la  oonUnu- 
ellT  tn  the  emharraeement  of  realizing  that 
the     abeolute.     ot     Biblical     and     rational 
norma— which  enjoin  reeponaibUltj  for  the 
nelghbar'e  welfare— can   never   be   perfectly 
luiaued.  either  by  the  uae  of  or  abatenUon 
mm  any  of  the  Inatrumente  of  community 
or  conflict.    Tee,  we  ihould  deplore  war  aa 
contrary  to  Ood-i  intention  for  Ble  children. 
Chrlatlana  ahould  never  Io«e  their  capacity 
to  care,  and  they  .hould  eipreea  to  the  re- 
eponalble  nauonal  leadeia  their  dealre  that 
nothing  be  neglected  that  might  bring  about 
a,  "meeting  of  the  mlnda"  that  would  pro- 
mote a  peaceful,  honorable,  and  ]uat  aolu- 
tloo  of  the  current  crlala  In  Southeaet  Aala. 
"Tlnally  we  thould  be  concerned  about  eradl- 
eaUng  the  cau»<e  of  war  and  planting  the 
root!  of  peace  wherever  poaalble.     VB.  Sena- 
tcr  Wayne  L.  Morse  ot  Oregon  .tanda  high 
In  thu  ai*a.  but.  unlike  meet  state«nen.  he 
ejeo  la  a  giant  In  promoting  needed  Federal 
leglalatlon  In  the  realm  of  public  education. 
Thla  article  la  lhu»  dedicated  to  the  propoal- 
tlon  of  renewing  the  major  laauea  Involved 
tn  relating  the  educational  needa  of  mankind 
to  the  Oreat  Society  via  democratic  phUoeo- 
phy. 

We  are  living,  In  Sir  Wlnaton  ChurchlU'i 
phraae  amldet  "a  aecurlty  which  la  the  chUd 
of  terror  and  a  lurvlval  which  la  the  twin 
brother  of  annihilation."  Leo  Roeten  haa 
aaJd-  "We  muat  learn  to  meet  fanatlclam  wlt^ 
courage,  and  Ideallem  with  great  care,  f<* 
we  muat  be  ikeptlcal  of  what  U  promlaed 


Our  Founding  Fatheia  did  not  beatow  upon 
ua  a  lyatem  ot  freedom,  llnlahed  and  Bne. 
Bather  they  iet  ua  upon  the  road  that  leads 
toward  freedom:  they  lighted  a  lamp  for  ua. 
and  they  gave  ua  a  ConaUtuUon  aa  a  ve- 
hicle- but  It  haa  been  up  to  thoee  Americana 
who  came  after  them  to  make  the  long 
Journey.  The  failure  of  Imagination,  the 
torpidity,  the  placid  IndlBerence  ol  many  peo- 
ple to  the  ioclal  chaUengea  of  our  day  la  not 
likely  to  be  overcome  without  eitenduig  our 
atructure..  It  la  thua  unperatlve  that  we 
Initiate  and  maintain  a  Bane  dialogue  In  the 
academic  community. 

The  good  cltlaen  finds  the  causes  ot  our 
soda!  dlaturbancea  and  contributes  his  best 
elloru  toward  eliminating  them.     The  time 
haa  come  for  christians  of  thU  country  to 
lead  the  greatest  demonatrallon  In  history. 
By  careful  planning  and  effecUve  teaching. 
we  muat  demonatrate  agalnat  the  forcea  of 
lawleaaneia,  indifferent  dtlaenahlp.  and  moral 
deterlorauon.     We  thua  must  testify  to  our 
profound  love  of  our  NaUon  and  humanity. 
Tea   we  who  count  ourselves  In  the  com- 
pany of  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  be- 
lieve  that   faith    In    a   sovereign   Ood   "who 
brUigeth  princes  to  naught  and  makelh  the 
judges  ot  the  earth  as  vanity"  Is  a  source  of 
Immense  and  Incalculable  wisdom.     A  coun- 
try which  knows  that  there  Is  a  Lord  whose 
nuijeaty  dwarfa  the  pretensions  of  even  the 
moat  powerful  nation  la  one  which  may  not 
be  destroyed   by   Its  own   vanity.     Or.  ei- 
presaed   In   another  manner.  If  there  were 
only   1000   people  In  the   world,   under  the 
percentagee  that  now  elUt,  there  would  be 
SO  Americans  and  940  people  representing 
the  balance  of  the  world.     Those  flO  Ameri- 
cans would  possess  half  of  the  Income,  the 
other  no  the  other  halt.     Five  hundred  of 
the  no   would   never   have  heard   of   Jesus 
Christ.     More   than   60O  would   be   hearing 
about  Karl  Man.  Lenin.  Stalin,  and  current 
Communist  leaders.     The  80  Americans  and 
about  aOO  othera  of  the  MO  throughout  the 
world  would  be  relatively  weU  oft.  but  moet 
oT  the  others  would   be   uneducated,   poor, 
hungry,  and  sick. 

Never  haa  there  been  greater  need  fot  this 
kind  of  unaelflsh  nelghborllness.  As  ChrU- 
tlans  we  welcome  new  knowledge,  and  work 
In  the  world  m  attempting  to  Include  love 
Yet  the  American  fomlllea  apend  at  least 
(850  00  annually  lor  military  defense,  but 
leas  than  M  OO  per  year  to  share  their  faith 
with  the  other  people  of  the  world,  aome- 
tlmee  In  mlddle-dasa  America  we  pretend 
that  life  Is  nothing  but  achievement  and 
well-being  Is  everything,  but  then  the 
■Brookees"  and  the  "Oowstels"  come  Into 
focua  because  they  are  found  In  our  cities. 
The  Oowsters  are  pubUc  school  atudenU  who 
terrorize  the  teachers,  refuae  to  study,  apeak 
a  dialect  of  their  own.  and  conalder  "whltey* 
the  enemy.  The  Brooksea  are  tryUig  hard 
to  get  an  educaUon,  and  get  along  well 
with  the  whites,  which  Is  one  reason  the 
oowsters  hate  them. 

The  academic  community  may  try  to  hold 
Itself  apart  from  the  fear,  despair,  and  dis- 
order of  the  times.  It  may.  unwittingly,  con- 
tribute to  the  turbulence,  or  It  may  overtly 
try  to  help  dlaungulah  the  landmarka  by 
which  a  course  can  be  steered  through  pres- 
ent oversteed  dangers  and  alarma. 

To  avoid  cataatrophe  In  our  world,  the 
United  Nations  la  at  work  helping  to  channel 
both  know-how  and  capital  from  the  rich 


w«  muat  b«  ikeptical  of  what  U  proraisea  ^^^  know-how  and  capital  Trom  tne  ncn 
<Ten  by  vlrtuoUB  mffn.  but  h»«  not  b*«n  pro-^^^^j mtrttU  ccuntrt**  to  tiie  poor  undeveloped. 
Tided."  Ten.  In  these  hectic  da-ys  that  }n^Jy^  ,yery  jp  p.w.  ecnploy*e>.  17  are  engaged  In 
men's   •oula.   when    the   fundamental   p<«»-     ^t^tae  program*  of  ioclal  progrew  and  eco- 


UCVkll^      «»■/»       —  as.  »       —J 

_.    , ._.    fundamental   p<«ii^' 

clpleB  of  brotherhood  are  being  opefaly 
flout*d  by  the  poUtlcally  oriented  Commu- 
nist*, we  often  think  of  the  rtrong  man  of 
mythology  whose  itrength  wai  renewed  every 
time  he  touched  Mother  Earth.  By  the  aame 
token,  our  •trength  la  renewed  and  our  eour- 
age  goes  forward  when  we  make  contact  wltb 
free  people. 


Pootnotea  at  end  of  ipeedi. 


4heM  program*  of  ioclal  progres*  and  eco- 
nomlo  growtb. 

TBI  DKimrT  or  caujOMtx 
Today,  a*  e»er.  we  need  light  and  challenge. 
Long  ago  Chrlat  came  Into  a  generation 
which  needed  th*«.  Under  hi*  Influence  he 
pvrauaded  a  lltUe  group  of  ordinary  men  to 
take  the  light  they  poweaaed  and  put  It  on 
a  candlestick,  and  then  came  the  revolution- 
ary conaequence*.  We  must  not  do  Icaa  than 
tills  In  our  time. 


Clirlstlan*  are  recognising  the  challengcB 
and  problem*.  Dr.  Jolin  R.  Rice,  one  of  the 
greatest  Bible  scbolan  of  our  time,  ha*  Bald : 
■I  think  that  deaegregatlon  waa  Inevitable 
sooner  or  Uter."  Inherent  In  the  Idea  of 
equality  before  the  law  1*  the  concept  of 
equaUty  ot  opportunity.  Thla  we  commonly 
refer  to  as  free  enterprlB*— the  right  of  every 
Individual  to  chooM  hi*  trade  or  calUng.  his 
right  to  engage  in  fair  competition,  and  to 
succeed  or  faU  In  accordance  with  hi*  •kill, 
irulnlng.  experience.  Incentive,  and  desire. 

Reinbold  Niebuhr  haa  exercised  vast  influ- 
ence on  American  social  and  poUUcal 
thought  as  he  ha*  attempted  to  show  how 
the  Christian  view  of  man  Is  able  to  account 
more  ■aUsfactorlly  loc  the  heigbU  to  which 
be  iman)  can  aiplre  and  the  depths  to  which 
he  sinks.  America  will  continue  to  progress 
In  dignity  and  freedom  «o  long  as  our  people 
cherish,  liberty.  Justice,  truth,  honor  Ood 
and  continue  to  take  poslUve  ateps  to  help 
all  people  secure  these  conditions. 

It  Is  important  to  rememl>er  that  moat  of 
the  world  l*  nonwhlU.  U  we  had  a  sample 
of  100  people  that  would  accurately  repreaent 
In  proper  proportion  a  crosa-sectlon  of  the 
population  of  tixe  globe,  we  would  have  one 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  the  South 
Pacific;  five  from  the  U3.  and  Canada;  six 
from  the  U.SJ3JI.;  tight  from  Africa;  nine 
from  Latin  Amerli^:  fourteen  or  fifteen  from 
Western  Europe;  and  flfty-tlx  from  Aala. 

matorlcaUy  one  of  the  greatest  single 
evenu  of  this  decade  wlU  be  the  poUUcal 
liberation  of  Africa.  This  continent  la  about 
four  tlmea  aa  great  In  area  aa  the  United 
States,  fifty  per  cent  larger  than  C-S.SJI. 
and  larger  than  all  of  North  America,  tt 
la  almost  6.000  miles  long  and  4.S00  miles 
wide.  It  has  an  area  as  large  aa  the  U.S.. 
Western  Europe,  India  and  Red  China  com- 
bined. Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  two 
himdred  and  forty  million  people  are  of  Afri- 
can origin  and  they  speak  seven  hundred 
languages  or  dialects.  Approximately- 
elghty-flve  percent  of  the  people  cannot  read 
or  writ*,  and  sixty-two  million  of  the  eighty- 
three  million  children  of  school  age  arc  not 
In  school.  The  average  annual  Income  of 
1133.00  per  pervon  Is  lees  tahn  that  of  any 
other  continent. 

Our  unwllUngnces  to  take  more  InltlaUve 
in  Africa  la  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
It  Le  the  one  area  erf  the  world  in  which  the 
United  States  ha*  more  freedom  of  acUon 
and  fewer  constraint*  on  lU  foreign  policy- 
making than  In  any  other.  The  admlnl*- 
tratlon  seem*  to  have  accepted  as  appUcable 
to  Africa,  the  Kennan-Uppmaim  thaala  on 
the  limitation*  of  XJS.  capacity  to  Influence 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  dUtaat  area*  of  the 
world. 

A*  the  African  leviathan  rouses  from  his 
■lumber  to  about  hi*  reaentment  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  former  colonial  maatera  and  of 
the  white  man,  he  knows  that  at  the  same 
time  he  U  overwhelmed  by  the  necessity  of 
*tridlng.  In  a  mere  decade,  from  a  condition 
of  primitive  illiteracy  Into  a  technological 
culture  which  U  unbeUevably  complex  and 
eophlsUcated.  He  ha*  neither  the  time  nor 
the  desire  to  develop  the  pollUcal  Institutions 
on  which  government,  or  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  can  be  based.  Regardless  of  the 
time  or  the  complexity  involved,  he  la  de- 
termined to  take  hli  place  under  the  sun. 

One  result  of  our  poUcy  of  aelf- abnegation 
U  that  the  desire  of  the  newly  independent 
states  to  widen  their  relation*,  and  to  dlluU 
the  influence  of  their  former  colonial  ma*- 
t*r»  I*  being  Ignored,  and  the  conditions  for 
their  continuing  dependency  are  being  nur- 
tured This  promotes  the  image  of  neo- 
colonialism and  African  "atooge"  govern- 
ment* ripe  for  national  UberaUon.  a*  propa- 
gated by  Oommunlst  China  and  radical  na- 
tionalist African  atatas.  auch  a«  Obana. 

mtJCATION  A»  &  TOOL  FOa  TUMMMam 

Benjamin  Pranklln  one*  aaW:  "An  In- 
vestment In  koowledg*  p»y»  the  best   in- 


terwt."  Also,  Edmund  Burke  of  England 
noted:  "The  public  Interest  requlrea  doing 
today  the  things  tbbt  men  of  Intelligence 
and  good  will  would  wish.  &  or  10  years 
bence,  had  been  done."  People  are  thus 
free  to  the  extant  that  their  productive 
snd  creative  acUvlUes  are  unimpeded.  The 
educator  muat  find  the  causes  of  our  social 
disturbances  and  contribute  bis  best  effort*. 
Our  remarkable  phenomenon  of  today,  es- 
pecially of  the  last  two  decades.  1*  the  In- 
creasingly high  value  American  society  ha* 
placed  on  knowledge — the  production,  ac- 
quisition, and  dlaeecainatlon — and  thu*  on 
the  Inquiring  mind.  The  refreshing  new 
value  Judgment  I*  apparent  on  many  levels. 
Education  today,  more  than  ever  liefore, 
has  the  responalblllty  for  preparing  Indi- 
vidual* with  the  inner  strength  and  Intel- 
lectual understanding  to  enable  them  to 
cope  with  life  in  an  age  pressured  not  only 
by  constant  and  rapid  change  but  also  where 
Instant  annihilation  of  whole  populations  1* 
an  ever-present  possibility. 

Pope  John  XZUI  said  It  rightly:  "Beloved 
children,  must  we  repeat  and  exalt  the 
principle  of  human  solidarity  and  remem- 
ber and  preach  loudly  the  duty  of  those 
communities  and  Individual*  who  live  In 
plenty  to  reach  out  to  those  who  live 
In  want?"  AmertCA  Is  the  richest  Nation 
history  bos  known,  yet  mlllon*  of  our  people 
are  trapped  In  the  dead-end  street  of  poverty 
through  Illiteracy,  lack  of  basic  skills,  racial 
dlGcrimlnatlon,  broken  homes,  age,  and  111 
health. 

We  American*  And  U  difficult  to  realize 
that  hungw  stalks  the  world.  Let  u*  con- 
*lder  our  neighbor  to  the  South  aa  Ju*t  one 
example.  It  U  estimated  that  only  50.000 
of  Haiti's  4JtD0,0O0  people  are  actually  wage 
earners.  The  armual  per  capita  Income  of 
Haiti  is  only  t7S.00.  Population  density 
there  la  greater  that  In  India  or  China — *30 
persons  per  square  mile.  The  life  expectancy 
la  only  35  years. 

More  than  half  of  the  world'i  people  suf- 
fer from  chronic  malnutrition,  and  the  hun- 
ger problem  la  getting  worse.  If  dra*tlc 
measures  are  not  taken  soon,  it  1*  estimated 
that  the  diet  of  two  out  of  every  three  peo- 
ple In  the  world  will  deteriorate.  T^e  reason 
Is  not  bard  to  guess.  It  ha*  taken  100.000 
year*  for  the  world's  population  to  reach  It* 
present  level  of  three  billion  people.  In 
thirty-five  years,  twtween  now  and  the  end 
of  this  century,  three  billion  more  people 
will  be  added. 

Lloyd  Boyd-Orr  once  aald:  ".  .  .  hunger  is 
the  worst  politician."  Tou  can't  digest  Karl 
Marx  on  a  fui!  stomach.  There  are  two  other 
things  that  must  disturb  Christiana.  The 
one  is  that  the  mass  of  the  hungry,  are,  by 
and  large,  the  ao-called  "colored  people." 
And  the  mass  of  the  well-fed  are,  by  and 
large,  the  "white  people."  Also,  the  well-fed 
are  normally  Chrl*tlan«.  We  find  nothing 
In  Holy  Writ  that  links  obesity  wltb  aancttty. 

Today'a  war  on  poverty  1*  attacking  pov- 
erty where  It  atarta.  We  are  recognizing  that 
America's  great  system  of  free  public  educa- 
tion 1*  the  moat  Important  Ingredient  In  her 
enormous  economic  growth  and  power,  hence 
the  current  war  on  poverty  Is  geared  to  wipe 
out  Inherited  poverty,  by  making  certain  that 
each  child  bos  a  real  educational  opportunity, 
and  by  helping  those  who  mlsaed  out  on  ed- 
ucation to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
THE  DicKrrT  or  i.m 

Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  character. 
Nehemlah.  provides  a  relevant  Biblical  tllua- 
tration  of  tenalon.  Nehemlah.  you  will  re- 
call, was  the  highly  placed  Jew  In  the  court 
of  Artaxerxee.  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Persian 
monarch.  Nehemlah  returned  to  Jerusalem 
as  Oovernor  to  lead  In  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city's  walla,  which  had  been  lying  tn  ruins 
ever  since  Nebachadnexaar  destroyed  them 
in  5S0  B.C.  While  the  construction  was  pro- 
ceeding,   Nehemlah'*   enemies,  certain   non- 


Jews,  gathered  round  the  city,  ridiculing  bl* 
effort*  and.  threatening  to  attack. 

Later,  in  our  own  Nation.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's fight  for  faumjm  righU  waa  generated 
In  Alton,  niinols,  from  the  spirit  of  the  great 
martyr  of  freedom,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  Since 
that  time,  many  pioneer  trails  have  been 
developed  In  this  area.  A  modem  lady  for 
thla  current  critical  era  Is  Lena  Borne.  She 
has  vrrltten  one  of  the  beat  autobiographies 
of  this  age.  tt  la  about  one  of  the  greatest 
ladle*  in  history.  Thla  -worthy  txx>k  comes 
at  a  very  appropriate  time.  Yes.  the  excellent 
book,  "Lena."  provides  the  background  and 
understanding  of  the  non-white  problem. 
The  world  Is  a.  cynical  old  place,  but  now  and 
then  our  faith  I*  resUired  when  fortune 
smiles  In  the  right  direction.  "Lena"  i*  not 
only  the  true  story  of  one  of  the  greateet 
Americans  who  Is  known,  admired,  and  loved 
around  the  world,  but  It  has  great  depth  in 
the  lireoa  of  psychology,  sociology,  and  human 
relations.  The  greatness  of  Miss  Home  Is 
recognized  In  all  walks  of  life,  but  one  proper 
setting  for  her  Is  found  In  "One  Blood."' 
The  principles  of  the  book.  "Lena,"  are  these: 

1.  Right  to  Equality:  ■  "I  waa  never  taught 
by  them  that  I  was  not  as  good  as  any  white 
person  and  I  flgiu-ed  If  this  was  true  for  me 
It  waa  true  for  all  other  Negroes  a*  well." 

2.  Right  to  Safety:*  "What  I  rememlwr 
clearly  wa*  the  surge  of  fear  that  was  almost 
palpable  In  our  car,  and  the  *udden,  shock- 
ing change  tn  my  mother's  mood  from  one 
of  holiday  to  one  of  terror.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  experienced  fear  like  that!  I 
was  to  learn  more  about  tt  in  the  South  aa  I 
grew  older," 

3.  Right  to  Himian  Dignity:  ■  "I  suppose  It 
seems  a  small  point,  but  to  me  It  seemed  a 
denial  of  my  right  to  shore  a  group  activity 
with  my  afiaociatas.  For  m  school  here,  a*  tn 
other  southern  schools,  I  was  set  apart  by 
my  color  and  my  Northern  accent." 

Later:*  "There  wa*^  talk  about  me  for 
monihs  in  Holljrwood  and  It  finally  culmi- 
nated In  a  protest  meeting.  I  wa*  called  'an 
Esatem  upstart'  and  a  tool  of  the  NAACP 
and  I  wo*  forced  to  get  up  and  try  to  explain 
that  I  waa  not  trying  to  start  a  revolt  or 
steal  work  from  anyone  and  that  ttie  NAACP 
was  not  using  me  fen-  any  ulterior  puxpos»." 

4.  Right  to  Christian  Love:  '  "But  when  I 
wa*  young,  there  was  nothing  at  all  mili- 
tant atwut  the  church.  The  people  used  It 
as  a  refuge.  If  not  from  life,  then  certainly 
from  the  white  man.  It  wa*  a  pacifier. 
And  It  wa*  also  the  one  place  where  the 
white  man  never,  never  Interfered  with  the 
Uvea  of  Negroes.  He  could  tnist  the  minister 
to  keep  them  happy,  and  in  turn,  the  church 
made  the  white  man  happy.  It  assuaged 
his  guilt  to  see  the  happy,  docile  Negroes 
going  to  Church  on  Sunday.  apparenUy  con- 
tent with  their  lot." 

5.  Right  to  Domestic  Happiness:  ■  "Negro 
women,  no  matter  what  their  age  or  back- 
ground or  understanding  of  the  problem, 
have  to  be  terribly  strong.  They  cannot  re- 
lax, they  cannot  simply  t>e  loving  wives  wait- 
ing for  the  man  of  the  house  to  come  borne 
from  work.  They  have  to  be  spiritual 
sponges,  absorbing  the  racially  inflicted 
hurt*  of  their  men.  Tet.  at  the  some  time 
they  have  to  give  courage,  make  him  know 
that  It  la  worth  going  on.  worth  going  back 
day  art«r  day  to  the  humiliations  and  dls- 
couragemenu  of  trying  to  make  It  In  the 
white  man's  world.  It  isn't  easy  to  be  a 
sponge  and  an  Inspiration,  tt  doesn't  leave 
enough  room  for  love  to  develop.  Tou  both 
become  victims  of  the  system  you're  trying 
to  fight.  The  strain  on  a  marriage  Is  In- 
credible " 

Q.  Right  to  Personal  Happiness:  *  "When  a 
Negro  woman  marries  a  white  man  It  Is  yet 
another  put-down  of  tbe  Negro  man.  It 
wounds  hi*  already  deeply  wounded  vanity 


Footnotes  at  end  of  apeecb. 


and  masculinity.  For  a  hundred  yean  tbe 
system  has  decreed  that  h«  takas  tbs  worst 
Jobs,  the  worst  education,  that  be  not  be 
able  to  give  his  family  s*  good  a  home  and 
neighborhood  as  a  white  man  of  the  same 
statu*.  Then  he  sees  a  Negro  woman  marry- 
ing a  man  of  the  race  that  has  opprease-d 
him,  and  It's  Impoaalbie  for  him  to  believe 
that  it  WB*  a  purely  personal  declalon.  In 
fact,  he  1*  unwilling  to  concede  her  the 
right  to  make  such  a  decision." 

Later  about  a  friend:  **  "Perhaps,  be 
wanted  to  see  tf  they  could  learn  to  see 
me  as  he  saw  me — aa  a  woman  first,  a  Negro 
second-  If  they  could  do  that,  then  nxaybe 
they  could  see  him  aa  a  man  and  all  of  us 
a*  individual*." 

Still  later  about  her  future  husband:  '* 
"The  thing  X  noticed  first  about  Lennle  was 
not  the  color  of  hi*  skin,  but  the  fact  that 
he  wo*  a  musician.  They  were  the  ones. 
white  and  Negro,  with  whom,  all  my  adult 
life.  X  hod  been  able  to  be  easy  and  relaxed. 
Mxislc  WBs.  and  perhaps  stlU  U.  the  area  of 
my  life  where  the  question  of  color  cornea 
second  and  tbe  question  of  whether  you  play 
good  or  not  is  the  one  you  have  to  answer 
as  a  test  of  admission  Into  society." 

7.  Right  to  Christian  Ethics:  **  Whenever 
I  made  a  general  statement  of  belief  or  com- 
mented on  some  Injustice  that  did  not  di- 
rectly involve  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  reacting 
tike  one  of  Pavlov's  pups,  responding  not  be- 
cause I  chose  to.  but  because  I  had  been 
conditioned  to  do  bo,  whatever  my  true  feel- 
ings." Later  <■  "It  would  be  equally  false  for 
me  to  attempt  a  role  uke  Jimimy  Baldwin's 
on  tbe  one  hand  or  Dick  Gregory's  on  the 
other.  I  bad  to  go  on  being  me.  And  that 
meant  that  I  muat  find  ways  to  contribute 
to  life  a*  It  waa  happening  now — to  the 
cause — without  losing  my  self  In  It,  without 
being  false  eltber  to  it  or  to  me." 
A  aaioHTxa  tomoxeow 
Our  supersonic  flight*,  our  enploraUona  of 
matter,  our  Early  Bird  sateltlte  have  provided 
ua  with  new  dimensions  of  human  together- 
nesa.  but  at  the  same  Ura«.  they  have  pro- 
vided ua  with  the  poeaibiuty  of  new  dimen- 
sion* of  manipulation  and  tyranny. 

A  world  that  1*  alre«dy  three  bUlloo  In 
population,  and  racing  toward  aix  in  the 
predictable  future,  thu*  muat  be  viewed  In 
something  other  than  white  skin*  or  resid- 
ing within  the  tbree-mile  limit  of  the  coast 
line  of  the  VS.  Either  we  must  cbooae  to 
shrink  from  tbia  prospect  in  fear  becaua*  of 
lu  Immensity,  or  we  can  strive  to  under- 
stand It  and  realistically  plan  toward  It  tn 
the  kind  of  worid  Ux  which  we  hope  to  sur- 
vive. 

So  long  as  lawyers,  public  oflldals.  and 
State  court*  tn  tbe  South  continue  to  distort 
the  process  of  public  power  so  that  Negro 
citizen*  may  not  enjoy  the  legal  equality 
promised  them  or  exercise  the  liberties  a*- 
Bured  them  by  the  Constitution,  Federal  au- 
tbortty  must  continue  to  make  Itself  felt. 
The  U  S.  Supreme  Court's  reapportionment 
decisions  in  June.  IfMM,  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  serlea  of  decisions  since 
the  t>eglnnlng  of  Judicial  review,  and  few  de- 
cisions win  help  public  education  and  social 
welfare  more.  The  Court,  utilizing  the 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws"  clause  of  tbe 
14tii  Amendment,  embraced  a  one-man.  one- 
vote  principle. 

Finally,  in  these  beetle  daya  that  try  men's 
souls  wben  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy  are  being  openly  fiouted  by  many, 
our  Nation,  after  carefully  considering  the 
historical  philosophy,  must  move  ahead  edu- 
cationally In  l»66.  With  a  wise  educational 
program  auggested  by  President  Johnson. 
America  can  expect  Senator  Morse,  "Mr.  Ed- 
ucation of  the  U.S  Senate,"  to  once  again 
give  the  Imaginative  and  progreealve  leader- 
ahip  necessary  to  guarantee  to  all  mankind 
the  quality  education  so  needed  In  this  crltl- 
Oil  ar«.     After  the  Congress  has  responded. 
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.  A  report  prepmd  bj  Dr.  and  Mr..  Beutjr 
for  VS.  Btnator  W»yn«  L.  Monei  8ub- 
CommlttM  on  Muc«tlon,  Junuair.  19««. 

•Ocorga  3  Reuter.  Jr.  Augurt  M.  Hlntfc 
uid  Helen  H.  Reuter,  One  Blood  (EipMltlon 
Pre*:  New  Tort,  19«4).  p.  80. 

>Len»  Borne  »nd  Richard  Schickel,  Lena 
{Doubleday  and  Company:  Oaiden  Cltj,  N«w 
Torn.  l»«8).p.  IIT. 

•  IWd..  p.  24. 
•Ibid.,  p.  31- 

•  IMd.,  p.  13T. 
'  IMd.,  p.  M. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
■IWd.,  p.  30*. 
"IbUL.  p.  143. 
ultaid.,  pp.  193-lM. 
» Ibid.,  p.  333. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  387. 


Just  how  much  time  wb»  required  for 
nature  to  form  the  breathtaking  shapes 
found  within  the  colorful  rooms  below 
ground  Is  anyone's  good  guess. 

Nature's  work,  however,  has  produced 
a  wonderous  profusion  of  cave  forma- 
tion—not only  stalacUtes.  stalagmites, 
columns  and  flowerstones  common  to 
many  caves— but  also  cave  pearls,  and  a 
fantastic  array  of  rare  "soda  straws  and 
heUctites,  such  as  are  found  only  In  caves 
of  exceptional  beauty. 

And  while  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
authentic  spelunker,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  firsthand  these  under- 
ground passages,  and  I  found  the  ex- 
perience to  be  fun  and  educational. 


Staap  Urted  To  F'uuKe  Oljnpic 
Program 


laocr  Space 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  T.  PICKLE 

or  TVua 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVE3 

jThttTtdav,  February  23, 19S7 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Texas 
State  Highway  Department  core  drlUer 
routinely  bored  a  test  hole  In  WUllam- 
aon  County,  Tex.,  In  1963  and  not-so- 
routlnely  discovered  the  newest  and  one 
of  the  most  significant  caverns  In  the 
Southwest. 

The  cavern— hidden  until  its  discovery 
by  the  highway  crew— Is  located  in  the 
Comanche  Cretaceous  formation  from 
the  Mesozoric  Era.  Estimated  at  about 
100  OOO  years  old.  the  limestone  cave 
wu  hollowed  out,  according  to  geologlste, 
by  the  actions  of  an  ancient  sea  which 
once  covered  the  southwest  area  of  the 
United  States. 

The  significance  of  such  a  discovery. 
In  my  opinion,  should  not  be  minimized. 
Spelunkers  and  paleontologists  who 
have  entered  the  cavern  have  discovered 
the  remains  of  prehistoric  mastadons, 
camels,  horses,  Glyptodons,  and  Saber- 
tooth  tigers.  .,_...j 
And  while  these  remains  are  eatunatea 
to  be  only  10,000  to  20,000  years  old,  the 
cavern  itself  has  provided  vital  informa- 
Uon  to  paleontologists  and  geologists 
about  the  climate  and  landscape  of  this 
area  during  the  ice  age. 

There  is  no  doubt  liiat  the  cavern  will 
yield  more  prehistoric  evidence  as  more 
and  more  of  the  subsurface  rooms  are 
explored  and  charted. 

Aside  from  the  scholarly  aspects  of  the 
discovery,  the  cave— Inner  Space,  which 
is  operated  by  the  Georgetown  Corp.— 
has  become  one  of  Texas'  prime  new 
tourist  attractions. 

Sculptured  by  nature  for  uncounted 
thousands  of  years,  the  colorful  worid 
below  ground  is  filled  with  exotic  cones  of 
IncTustaUons. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oaaooii 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

r/tursdav,  February  23.  1967 
Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  again  this  year  Introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  issue  a  semipostal  stamp  to  assist  in 
financing  the  American  participation  In 
the  Olympic  games.     It  Is  H.H.  633. 

Essentially,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Post 
Oiace  Department  to  issue  a  special 
stamp  which  would  sell  for  10  cents. 
Five  cenU  of  the  price  would  be  the 
postal  value  of  the  stamp  and  would  be 
for  Post  Office  revenue.  The  other 
nickel  would  be  turned  over  to  the  con- 
rressionally  chartered  OS.  Olympic 
Committee. 

The  Olympic  games  have  l>ccome  more 
Uian  a  l»ttle  between  contestants  to 
show  physical  prowess.  Victory  in  the 
Olympics  has  become  a  symbol  of  na- 
tional prestige- 
It  is  for  this  reason  the  tin  cup  finan- 
cing used  by  the  United  States  in  its 
approach  to  the  Olympics  has  reached 
the  proportions  of  a  national  disgrace. 
The  committee  must  rely  on  inconsist- 
ent donations  for  financing  all  its 
aclivlUes.  .  J  J  w 

Approximately  M  million  is  needed  by 
the  Olympic  Committee  for  each  Olym- 
piad Over  the  laat  few  years.  Income 
has  litUe  more  than  equaled  expendi- 
tures, making  any  type  of  athletic  de- 
velopment program  Impossible. 

Out  of  30  sports  categories  In  the  Sirai- 
mer  Olympics,  the  United  States  can  ex- 
pect to  finish  near  the  lop  in  only  15. 
According  to  Olympic  Committee  sta- 
tistics, Americans  can  expect  their  ath- 
letes to  finish  near  the  bottom  in  five 
categories. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
proud  of  its  showing  in  the  Olympics. 
We  have  always  been  proud  that  our 
athletes  are  not  professionals,  as  they  are 


in  some  countries.  The  time  Is  not  far 
off,  however,  when  the  financial  aid 
other  countries  give  their  athletes  will 
result  in  the  United  States  beta*  pushed 
farther  and  farther  down  the  final  Olym- 
pic standings. 

With  the  Post  Offlce  Department  pro- 
viding only  the  vehicle  from  which  reve- 
nue may  be  realized,  the  United  States 
can  easily  have  the  best  of  both  worlds- 
amateur    champions   and   adequate   fl- 

When  you  stop  to  realize  that  during 
this  Olympiad  Prance  financed  ita  Olym- 
pic effort  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $60 
million  and  Canada  is  giving  $10  million 
a  year  toward  her  Olympic  participation, 
the  U.S.  budget  of  only  »4  million  seems 
small  indeed. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  seriously  consider 
this  legislation  and  give  the  US.  Olympic 
Committee  the  support  it  needs  and  de- 
serves. ^,. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks statements  and  tables  prepared 
by  Arthur  Lentz.  executive  director  of  the 
VS.  Olympic  Committee : 
An  AMAi-rsM  or  Olthmc  Devilopiojut  Nods 
One  of  the  moat  painful  ravelaOona  ei- 
perlenced  In  recent  yeaia  U  the  realliatlon 
that  the  United  SUte«  no  longer  can  depend 
upon  superior  success  In  a  few  Olympic  sports 
to  obtain  or  maintain  International  preatlge 
as  a  strong,  forceful  nation.  The  purpoaeful 
drive  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  concerted 
elforts  by  other  nations  to  utUlie  athletic 
prowee.  as  support  for  their  Ideological  go^ 
1«   slowly   but   surely    diluting   the  United 

States'  image  In  the  world.  

To  the  many  emerging  nations  to  particu- 
lar prowess  In  all  sporU  Is  taken  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  national  vlUllty  and,  tinlesa  the 
United  States  demonstratea  that  It  can  elMl 
in  anything  It  attempta.  It  stands  to  lose  the 
respect  of  those  who  look  to  our  way  of  life 
as  the  one  to  emulate.  .  .  ,., 

Time  was  when  ylctortes  In  track  and  Held 
swimming  and  diving,  basketball  andO^V" 
skating  were  sufflclent  to  estabUah  the  United 
States  as  the  top  athletic  nation.  Now.  with 
30  sports  on  the  Olympic  summer  and  winter 
games  programs,  with  more  than  200  cham- 
pionship poaslblUUes,  the  proportion  of  US. 
successes  Is  meager  todeed. 
Lets  take  a  look  at  the  record: 
Since  1»4«  and  through  19«4.  the  United 
SUtes  has  topped  all  others  In  men's  track 
and  field,  mens  basketball,  swimming  and 
diving,  and  figure  skaOng,  oonalstenUy. 
intermittent  success  haa  been  achieved  In 
rowtog.  shooting,  welghUlftlng  and  yacht- 
ing. Prom  then  on.  there's  nothing  much 
to  brag  about. 

Consider  the  International  rankings  com- 
piled from  actual  performances  In  the 
Olympic  Games  stoce  1B48. 

These  Intamatlooal  rankings  were  de- 
termined by  the  uaual  Informal  point  scoring 
system  popular  with  sportawrlters.  l.e , 
awarding  seven  (7)  points  for  •«*»"'?'''« 
won  and.  In  sequence,  five  (6)  for  •Jcond 
place  four  (4)  for  third  place,  three  (3)  for 
fourth  place,  two  (2)  tor  fifth  P  »«•  -^ 
one  (1)  for  aiiU.  place.  The  points  thus 
earned  In  aU  evenu  of  a  specific  sports  classi- 
fication then  were  tallied  and  the  nations 
ranked  In  order  of  total  points  earned.  This 
procedure  was  followed  In  each  of  the  sports 
classiacatloni  on  the  program. 
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[Leceoil:  n-d«ioto«  Us  tor  posttlOD. 
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Best  effort  durine  1M8-M 


6  fold  mMals  In  1962. 

2  Kokl  mF4lal5,  I  silver  In  MM. 

7th  place  Individual  scratch  race  1MB. 

Broote  iiiMal  In  lolla  ta  NM. 

4t))  place  foilf.  1H8,  IWZ,  ItBe. 

17th  place  Individual  all-nxmd  1956. 

M  ptace  tram  atKround  1M6. 

EUmiuttti-d  In  reftonal  playofb  1960  and  19M. 

Itb  placf  indlTiduftl  cla»  IM4. 

Won  ctaanipkoiuhip  in  1960. 

Sport  slartMl  in  1901. 

Brst  Individual  Mtti  In  1960. 

51b  place  in  JumptiiK  1948. 

1  cold,  2  broutes  tn  19W. 


What  has  happened— wh&t  la  wroag?  Ac- 
tually, w«'ve  made  no  oono^^ad  effort. 
except  to'  concentrate  on  what  we  term 
popular  sports. 

True,  we  have  kept  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  these  traditional  sports  of  ours 
by  Improving  virtually  every  phase.  Ixxjlc 
only  to  track  and  field  and  to  our  emergence 
as  a  power  In  long-distance  running,  an  area 
never  before  explored  with  planning  and 
dedication. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  United 
States  has  the  best  athletic  potential  tn  the 
world  but  falls  to  put  It  to  overall  use.  It 
has  the  best  economy;  It  has  the  best  diet; 
It  has  the  most  leisure  time.  Yet  we  never 
give  to  the  other  sports  on  the  Olympic  pro- 
gram  the   same  dedication,   the   same   lm- 


porunce,    or   the   same   support    that   our 
favored  sporU  have  enjoyed. 

Given  the  same  dedication,  the  same  Im- 
portance, and  the  same  support,  all  of  our 
Olympic   sports   efforts   would    be   crowned  - 
with  success.  t~  -^ 

What  makes  a  sport  great?  First.  U  musl 
have  a  wide  base  of  parUclpatlon.  Prom 
that  wide  base  of  participation  springs  a 
more  competitive  effort,  with  the  ultimate 
being  a  higher  peak  of  achievement.  This  U 
a  fundamental  law  of  physics:  the  broader 
the  base,  the  higher  the  apex.  The  more 
participants,  the  greater  the  competition, 
and  through  this,  the  greater  the  end  prod- 
uct. As  Baron  de  CouberUn  so  aptly  suted. 
"The  stress  and  strain,  the  buffeting  and  bat- 


tering of  keen  competition.  wUl  |»oducc  the 

better  Individual " 

Next,  the  sport  must  have  adequate  laclU- 
tles.  It  must  provide  the  best  coaching  and 
Instruction,  and  It  must  attain  a  national 
Importance  which  will  motivate  every 
youngster  to  participate  In  It  and  strive  for 
Olympic  excellence. 

Again,  let's  take  a  good  look  at  all  of  our 
Olympic  sports  frwu  a  national  standpoint. 
Why  are  we  successful  In  so  few  sports  on 
the  Olympic  programs?  What  la  keeping  so 
many  more  from  Olympic  standard? 

Is  It  lack  of  facilities?  Is  It  lack  of  an 
extensive  national  program?  Is  It  a  lack 
of  motivation?  Is  It  a  lack  of  adequate  In- 
struction? Let  ua  look  at  all  of  our  Olympic 
and  Pan  American  spOTU  from  this  view- 
point.    How  do  they  rate? 

Prom  ratings  made  through  the  past  five 
years  by  qualified  national  and  interna- 
tional observers  from  studies  conducted  at 
the  request  of  JJB.  Olympic  Committee,  here 
is  the  picture: 

(The  ratings  are  based  on  the  number  of 
Indlvlduala  InTolved,  on  the  extent  and 
range  of  national  programs,  the  availability 
of  proper  facilities,  the  availability  of  high 
caliber  coaches  and  Instructors,  rankings  in 
international  compeUtlon.  and,  finally,  pub- 
lic accepUncc  of  the  sport  Ita^.) 

POtWT  TSBLX 

PIve  (6)  points — Excellent.  Equal  tm 
Olympic  and  World  standards. 
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Itour    (4)    potnt»-<}ood.      Adequate,    but  '^'^^J^^^                f^Miunn,                  4„„^_i5  „  jo  point.. 

«  Du.  nUu  .!«<«»»  m»n.gement  M«l  <U-  promM  .t  pr—it                                                          Mo«xlrtent-0  potnt.. 

TWO   (2.    pomu-Poor.     ««!.  .xp»n.lon  g,^^,.^  ^  ,0  potoU. 

and  fituuicial  support. 


Ana/y«M 


t 

Pov. 

14 

D*. 

« 

Oood. 

M 

Do. 

t 

Poor 

M 

Oood. 

W 

l>o. 

s 

Poor. 

> 

Vary  weak 

Ifr 

17 

Do. 

Anharr— M.  *  W. 

AUiMIO-H. 
BaaebaU— U. 
BaaketboU— U. 
Rowmg— M. 
ghootlnjt— M. 
Bwtmmini  aod  dlTtof— M. 
Bwtmmtnit  and  diTla«— w. 
YooliUng-M.  *  W. 


Equeslrian— M.  A  W. 
Modem  pentatliloo. 
Te«ui»-M.*K 
Welcbtliniix— M. 
WreiKlml  (free  Mjrlt). 

riiim  liiatiM— M.  *  W. 
lee  hoc»ej-M.    „ 

SkltDf  (Alptnf)-M. 
BWtajCAIpton-* 


ujan^ — ■« 

UjrmnaaUea— W. 
Jado— M. 

gynefanalud  ewimoiioc. 
Vollejrball-M. 

Volleybmll— W. 

Water  polo. 

Wieatllnt  lUreeo-Romen). 

Speed  ikattof-li. 

Speed  rkattnt— W. 


CaDoeta«— M. 
Canoem*— w, 
Cydtol-M. 
Fild  hockey— M 
Soceer-lootbtll-ll. 

Bialbloo— M. 
Bobaleddlot— M. 
Lule— M.l  W. 

SkllDj  (Nordlet— H. 


■  ApproTed  Olymple  sport  but  not  00  pmcnun. 

Oddly  enough,  tbeoe  reUngs  without  much 
vmrlatlon  parallel  the  actual  performance  In 
Olympic  Games  competition. 

It  to  clear  then  what  we  muat  do  to  Im- 
prove a  aport.  to  raUe  It  to  Olympic  level. 
Por  some.  It  may  be  only  the  eetabiuhment 
or  more  facUltlee.  Por  other*.  It  may  mean 
a  lend-lea»e  In  reverae.  that  o*  bnnglng  to 
thU  country  the  maeter  Inatructora  In  thooe 
aporta  In  which  we  are  not  up  to  Olympic 
atandard.  But  whatever  the  reaaona.  let  ua 
give  to  all  aporta  the  aame  emphaala.  the 
aame  opportunity  to  excel,  that  we  have  ao 
genorouaty  provided  the  aporta  ol  baaHet- 
balt,  track  and  Beld.  awlmmlng  and  diving. 


T  Only  on  Pan  American  Oames  program. 


The  GaTcrMT  of  Peaujlrkaui  P*T'  ■ 
Tramtc  to  BrooklTB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^  HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or   KCW    TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  23.  1967 
Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 4  1967  a  group  of  distinguished  per- 
sons gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  outstand- 


ing leaders  In  BrooJdyn.  NY.  Among 
those  honored  were  our  distinguished 
colleague,  now  retired.  Representative 
Eugene  Keogh:  Mr.  Patrick  Scanlan.  the 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Tablet;  and  Dr 
Paul  D.  Shafer,  a  notable  educator  and 
president  of  Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 
On  that  occasion,  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Raymond 
P  Shafer.  addressed  the  gathering  and 
joined  In  the  tribute  being  paid  to  his 
brother.  Dr.  Paul  Shafer.  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  the  address  of  Governor  Shafer 
for  printing  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 


THK  OOVBUf  ok  or  PKK1T8TLTAHU  PaTS  A 
TBIBVTS  TO  BBOOKZ.TV 

Z  un  deeply  grateful  for  tbla  opportunity 
to  be  wltb  you  tonight. 

Tou  hmve  dOQC  the  Sbiier  fuuUy  a  double 
honor. 

plr&t,  by  adding  my  brother's  name  to  your 
Hall  ot  F&me,  along  with  the  names  of  tbeee 
dlsllngulfihed  men  of  Brooklyn. 

Second,  by  Inviting  me  here  and  permitting 
me  to  share  thle  flne  event  with  you. 

By  honoring  these  men  tonight,  you  honor 
the  excellence  ol  their  indlvidu&l  clUsenshlp 
that  baa  made  Brooklyn  a  better  community. 

They  have  achieved  excellence  in  the  most 
difficult  oX  Umea.  when  many  men  settle  for 
mediocrity. 

Men  and  nations  have  become  great  only 
when  they  have  shown  a  true  understanding 
that  there  first  must  be  excellence. 

What  U  excellence? 

It  Is  that  state  of  being,  which  la  as  diffl- 
cult  to  possess  and  achieve,  as  it  Is  rare. 

It  U  that  elusive  quality  which  perpetually 
gives  men  hope  that  they  and  their  world  are 
perfectible. 

It  Is  the  Individual's  pride  that  be  will 
settle  for  nothmg  leas  than  the  best  that  is 
In  blm. 

Sadly,  our  history  is  filled  with  failures  to 
seize  those  rare  moments  when  excellence 
can  be  achieved. 

And  most  of  these  failures  occtured  be- 
cause there  was  among  the  people  s  willing- 
ness to  settle  for  mediocrity. 

Our  world  today  has  taken  lu  one  step 
further.  The  wlllingneas  to  settle  for  medi- 
ocrity could  poasibly   destroy  us. 

And  that  very  fact,  which  each  of  us  lives 
with  dally,  has  made  our  world  a  stranger  to 
history.  For  there  Is  no  lesson  to  warn  us 
of  total  destruction.  There  has  always  been 
survivaL 

This  fact  brings  us  to  the  brink — a  brink 
where  w%  must  now  find  a  new  resolve  in  our 
affairs. 

I  suggest  that  reaolve  should  be  a  quest  for 
excellence  that  begins  In  the  aoul  of  each 
man,  spreads  through  his  community,  his 
nation,  and  his  world. 

The  fact  that  you  are  here  tonight  honor- 
ing excellence  Is  abundant  evidence  that 
Brooklyn  is  engaging  in  thAt  quest. 

I  found  exciting  proof  of  this  in  John  La 
Corte's  letter  inTttlng  me  here. 

John  enclosed  a  pamphlet  of  the  Better 
Brooklyn  Committee,  which  contained  this 
slogan: 

"A  better  world  begins  with  Brooklyn. 
Now  ta  the  time  to  start  with  ourselves." 

This,  my  frtands,  is  not  Just  a  provincial 
slogan  for  Broc^yn.  It  is  for  all  the  com- 
munities of  the  world. 

It  reoognlzea  the  critical  problem  of  our 
day,  regacdleas  of  location  on  the  globe. 

And  that  problem  is  that  men  and  women 
must  first  be  responsible  and  creative  citi- 
Eens  In  their  own  conununitlee  before  they 
attempt  to  meet  their  responslbllltiee  to  the 
world. 

There  is  nothing  more  Important  today,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  than  the  re-estab- 
llshment  of  a  sense  of  commuBity  In  our 
people. 

Too  often  this  sense  Is  diluted,  or  de- 
stroyed, as  we  rush  toward  urbanity. 

Too  often  there  Is  an  impersonal  coagula- 
tion of  human  needs  in  the  masslTeness  of 
itaU. 

Too  often  the  qilrlt  of  Individualism  Is 
weakened,  or  lost,  through  Indifference  and 
apathy. 

The  American  Dream  has  been  a  great 
dream  because  our  people  have  kept  alive 
their  faith  In  the  perfectibility  of  man. 

We  must  keep  that  dream  alive.  And  we 
wui  do  that  by  doing  what  the  Better  Brook- 
lyn Committee  suggests:  "fitart  with  our- 
selves.** 


And  to  do  that  we  must  r»-evaluate  where 
we  are  In  that  dream. 

Our  land  we  have  eonquared  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

Our  world  we  have  shnink  to  a  matter  of 
minutes,  not  miles. 

Our  resources  we  have  wasted  because  we 
adjusted  too  easily  to  abundance. 

Our  science  we  have  allowed  to  speed  too 
far  ahead  of  our  social  ability  to  solve  the 
problems  it  creates. 

Our  idealism  we  have  allowed  to  diminish 
so  tu  fiames  are  not  exciting  the  soula  at 
men  sUll  trapped  by  brabarlan  mlnda  that 
have  the  modem  mechanical  capacity  to  de- 
stroy. 

Our  dally  Uvea  have  become  overwhelmed 
with  the  thousand  and  one  distractions  that 
make  it  easy  to  escape  the  real  Issues  before 
us. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  man  is  con* 
fronted  with  a  world  that  can't  expand  any- 
more, except  for  those  who  want  to  ride  in 
space  ships. 

And  we  ore  a  long  way  from  building  a 
space  ship  that  can  replace  Noah's  ark. 

So,  men  are  now  confronted  with  them- 
selves and  what  they  really  are— not  what 
they  can  escape  to  be. 

ITiey  can  destroy  completely  or  live  in  a 
world  of  communities  that  exist  in  peace. 

Walter  Uppmann  more  than  a  decade  ago 
told  us  this  would  be  the  American  burden. 

"For  Amenca.**  he  wrote,  "is  now  called  to 
do  what  the  founders  and  the  pioneers  al- 
ways believed  was  the  American  task:  TO 
make  the  New  World  a  place  where  the 
ancient  faith  can  flourish  anew,  and  Its 
eternal  promise  at  last  be  redeemed. 

"To  ask  whether  the  American  nation  wlU 
rise  to  this  occasion  and  be  equal  to  its 
dectlny  is  to  ask  whether  Americans  have 
the  will  to  live.  We  need  have  no  morbid 
doubta  about  that." 

We  wUl  be  able  to  carry  this  burden  only 
if  the  dtlsens  of  our  communities  are  willing 
to  be  creative  and  responsible — the  kind  of 
citizens  you  honor  here. 

Thank  God,  that  you  here  tonight  are  part 
of  a  community  that  knows  if  the  American 
Dream  Is  to  live,  then,  we  must  begin  where 
a  better  world  starts — within  ourMlves. 

Thank  you. 


Tk«  Ute  Joseph  W.  McUlyre 

SPEECH 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  February  16,  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  rare 
indeed  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  legis- 
lative body,  that  a  subordinate  staff  per- 
son Is  so  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  ex- 
cellence that  he  commands  the  reelect 
and  admiration  not  only  of  those  for 
whom  he  vorks,  but  of  all  who  come  In 
dally  contact  with  him. 

Yet.  such  a  man  was  the  late  Joseph 
Mclntyre  of  Massachusetts  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  sudden  and  untimely  passing 
In  December,  was  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Such  were  Joe  Mclntryre's  talents  and 
capacities  that  he  Is  mourned  by  all  who 
shared  In  the  dedication,  the  deep  and 
unwavering  commitment,  and  the  ener- 
gies that  were  flagged  only  In  death.  He 
is  mourned  by  men  of  both  bodies  and 
both  parties  and  his  passing  has  dimin- 


ished the  arsenal  of  weapons  with  which 
this  Congress  seeks  to  battle  the  problems 
of  our  time. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  Indeed  that  I 
add  my  own  voice  to  those  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  are  privileged 
to  serve  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  express  miy  own  per- 
sonal sense  of  loss  and  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  surviving 
family. 

Joe  was  a  true  professional  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Although  he  con- 
tributed distinguished  service  In  other 
areas  of  Government  from  time  to  Ume. 
his  career  was  focused  primarily  in  the 
Senate  and  always  among  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation.  He  began 
In  1932  on  the  staff  of  the  late  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh.  He  had  worked  for 
Senator  Benjamin  Smith  prior  to  the 
election  of  Senator  Kennedy  In  1962. 

In  spite  of  differing  political  afi&lla- 
tions,  Joe  was  always  able  to  discern  the 
need  for  close  cooperation  in  certain 
areas  and  his  helpfulness  and  imder- 
standing  at  such  times  were  invaluable. 
His  service,  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
any  public  office,  were  first  and  foremost 
to  the  people  of  his  beloved  Common- 
wealth. Certainly  I  had  more  than  one 
occasion  to  value  his  judgment  as  well 
as  his  generous  cooperation. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  entire  United  States,  has  indeed 
lost  a  valued  and  esteemed  public  ser- 
vant.   

Joscpb  B.  Grotu  Rctiret  ai  Chief  of 
Police  IB  Atheu,  Ohio 


EXTQf  SIGN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MIIIER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  February  13,  tS67 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  dlfSculC  areas 
of  public  service  today  U  that  of  a  police 
officer.  The  hours  are  long,  the  pay  poor, 
the  risks  encountered  numerous.  The 
rewards  of  having  done  a  Job  well  come 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  pe<»>le  of  Uie 
community  recognize  and  appreciate  Be 
sacrifices  of  a  policeman. 

It  Is  with  thLs  thought  in  mind  tliat  I 
ask  the  Members  of  Congress  to  Join  with 
me  In  honoring  a  man  who  has  devoted 
half  of  his  life  to  police  work. 

On  January  21,  Chief  Joseph  B.  Orogan 
of  the  Athens.  Ohio.  Police  Department 
retired  after  serving  as  chief  for  over  2S 
years.  The  story  of  J.  B.  Grogan's  ten- 
ure as  police  chief  is  the  history  of  the 
Athens  Police  Department.  When  Chief 
Orogan  took  the  reigns  of  the  depart- 
ment, It  employed  less  than  a  half  dozen 
officers  with  one  old  cruiser.  Today  the 
Athens  Police  Department  has  16  uni- 
formed officers,  three  cruisers,  two 
motorcycles  and  radio  communications 
with  every  on-duty  patrolman,  whether 
in  car  or  on  foot. 

Joseph  Orogan  began  his  career  as  a 
policeman  »ith  the  Ohio  State  Highway 
Patrol.    During  his  7  years'  service,  he 


ASM 

ro«  to  the  rank  of  «n[»niJ^,  ^ 

Hirer  ^iSSi,,^'E.^.^ 

^e  problems  of  the  dw^rtrntllT^ 

pe^p^MA^e^n^wmhooormefOro^ 

'"h.J^S!  efBolent  police  work  h«  been 
thforSuct  of  Chief  Grogans  efforts. 
""L^^  sLmd  »nd  be  counted  among 
those  who  salute  him  today. 
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Tke  S«tfc  kMMnrun  of  VocatiooJ 
EAKaiioB  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONCE 

or  coKWBcncoT 
n.  TBK  BOOSE  OF  BKPRISENTATIVIS 

ThuTtiav.  Febnutry  II.  1»W 
Mr  ST  ONOE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 

slateB  Today  marks  the  50th  »nnl- 
™  Jty^A  event  and  It  is  with  a 
versary  of  that  s'^""'  ~,,  ,.t.  omclal 
great  deal  ot  pleasure  that  1  '^^°'^T. 
Twte  of  this  in  the  Conomssiohm.  B«c- 

°  The  fin*  50  years  of  the  NaUonal  J^- 
caOonal  Education  Act  have  more  ttan 
fnimied  the  hopes  of  the  original  legls- 
Xn"L$S' t  is'l^lh  iustl^ble  ^pum^ 
th»t  we  anticipate  a  second  hall  ccniury 
S^m^W^ent.  I  beUeve  that  a  brief 
«i^^  of  the  important  congressional 
^iZTiU  .iiDDort  of  vocational  educa- 
^o'^lf  m'SeVe  remarkab^  jrowth 
of  this  vital  and  dynamic  program. 

The  original  Smith-Hughes  Act  estao- 
llsJS  ^annual  grant  of  »^-2  nf™°"  J? 
the  various  States:  and  aPPfrtloned  »3 
^lon  for  agricultural  t«l"'"f  ■  «  "^; 
mvn  for  trade  and  Industrial  and  home 
^oSlB  education.  »1  million  for 
t^^Tralning.  and  the  remainder  for 
^^  Federal  costs  of  "dmlnlstertng  tl^e 
„t  Almost  30  years  passed  before  Con- 
^  took  further  action,  when  to  1946 
ihToeorge-Barden  Act  was  passed     This 

^S»"to^ruo?sr£»£ 
wsiorof^rrfofdrbu-s^ 

""l^ToTe'^bllc  U.W  B4-1027  added  the 
ftsiTery  trades  and  Industries  to  U.e  to- 
Suo^I  categories  of  the  Oeorge-B^en 
Act  and  authorized  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $375,000  'o; '"'""'s'JSiS;; 

uon  in  those  fields  and  In  ""efL'J^"^ 
occupations.    The  same  year  witnessed 


a»  Mssage  of  the  Health  A™™^*"" 
!fS  ^^^  Ktabllshed  tttle  n   of   the 

°'^  National  Def«j»e  Edu^«^  *^ 
iJ^tlUe^  initially  estabU.shed  for 

The  mcrei^  »  culminated  In  the 

5°oc"fu^arE?u»U-  let  Of  Y^^wldch 

fSeemployment  oPf«>;i""'"*'L^t^" 
"^OiTthis  50th  anniversary.  I  wish  to  es- 

S3£r=Su^ur"th^34S 

iSevSnents  of  the  past  would  not  have 
'^"pS?SSarly  wish  to  c«.J«tulate  the 
SXaTd-^^^^-Slin^^^i^ 

ihtn..%''T^:^  maVe'p^^lS^ 
sreat^r  and  better  service  to  the  people 
Sr?"nn«Ucut  not  only  In  the  Improv^ 
ment  of  vocaUonal  education,  but  also 
S  the  development  of  research  to  tWs 
field,  to  brtoglng  about  »  greater  degree 
of  sklUed  manpower,  and  "helping  w 
keep  unemployment  at  a  minimum.  For 
tS^therS«erve  our  recognlUon  and  ap- 
orSiiation  on  this  50th  anniversary  of 
STnrst  national  Vocational  Education 
Act.  


I  would.  Uierefore,  take  this  owutu^ 
to  pay  tribute  to  that  smaU  nation  of  one 
»nd  a  half  million  people. 
^entT-seveo  years  ago.  Estonia  taat 
h.;  freedom  and  todependence.  But 
SS^  ^-"rSo«ess«  a  devouon^ 
Uberty  and  a  strong  hope  of  eventual 

•"^woriris  much  concerned  withthe 
UsSof^onlallam.  The  ugll^t  adjects 
M  wlonlallsm  by  force  <»n  •»  seen  to 
.v..  fj.itpnver  of  Estonia  and  the  otner 
S^ti^Xt'^of  Eastern  Europ^P" 

Kr.-^"re^|e=SS 
a'p'^s^"---^^--^ 

""^T^Uon  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
en^avetiSwi  UieOnJ^  SUtes  has  never 

'^iErr?rsim°rSa^x 

over  Estonia.     "  »  "^   *^     ,  irBtr»nia 

^"Siifn  X>e  a.  manifested  to  a  free 
and  open  elecUon.  ^ 

It  18  a  tragedy  that  on  ">'».f*i' *  " 
the  Americans  of  Estonian  descent  ai^ 
fr«  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  their 
i^^eswr^  Declaration  of  mO^fl^^' 
toe  cVtlKhs  of  Estonia  '^^"^, 
Sent  for  there  can  be  no  open  com 
m^oratlon  wllhto  tuat  brave  -»"<«• 

and  her  fight  against  oppression. 


Esleiiaa  lalepcadeBce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLXMOtI 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  Or  REPBESENTATtVES 

Monday.  January  23.  1967 
Mr  PDCnraKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  24th  of  Febniary.  '^"^f^. 
Sto  anniversary  of  the  P«l.raU^n  of 
independence  of  the  RepubUc  of  Estoma. 


Maialr  (or  Seaion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  Hiw   TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rhursday.  February  23.  t9S7 
Mr  CAREY  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ru^,^  S^riilcle  by  Jack  I*»hy  «n- 
uJS  '-M^nly  for  Seniors^"  ^PP^ff '" 
the  New  York  News.  This  article  de- 
^rib^  The  outstandtog  work  of  the  war 
fn  p^er^  foster  grandparent*  P"«ram^ 

S-^ry^-WaSfy-fS^ 

*^T'^er  I  thtok  that  Mr.  Leahys 
ar^cletm^  of  toterest  to  my  ooUeagu«^ 
tnd  Include    It  at    this    potot    to    the 

2l!.«°"T°ro.  S«..o«.  A  P.o<».M  r»  TO.HC 

AND   OLO 

(By  Jwrk  Le»hJ) 
-T^jrm'^5  under  .  contract  wlU^t^ 


capped.  emoUonftlly  dLrturbcd.  orphaned  or 
otherwlne  dependent. 

The  )ob  or  the  Foater  arutdparant  U  to 
provide  thBM  boys  »nd  (IrU  with  the  com- 
panionship snd  the  attention  ths-t  more  for- 
tunate children  normally  enjoy.  For  seolars 
siibelsUng  on  low  Incomes,  the  program  cre- 
ates new  wage-eamlng  opportunities  and 
gives  those  parUclpatlng  a  vital  sense  of  dlf- 
ntty  and  usefulness. 

"The  Foster  Grandparent  program  is  a 
proven  success."  atfserte  Assemblyman  Stan- 
ley Stelngut.  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Joint 
LcglslaUve  Committee  on  Child  Care  Needs 
of  tUe  eute  of  New  York.  "What  we  must 
now  do  u  sup  It  up.  expand  It  on  a  vast 
scale  through  Increased  federal  grants. 

"We  must  have  federal  Involvement  be- 
cause our  states  and  clUes  have  Just  about 
reached  the  saturation  point  as  far  as  taxes 
are  ooncemed.  Despite  this,  we  must  also 
study  the  possibility  of  a  permanent,  state- 
sponsored  program  along  these  lines  because 
the  problems  of  our  underprivileged  young 
and  old  are  so  acute,  particularly  in  the 
minority  areas  of  New  York.  City." 

At  pMsent,  a  MH.OOO  federal  grant  Is  fl- 
nandnc  a  Foster  Orandparent  dononsua- 
Uoo  project  conducted  by  the  Catholic 
Charitlea  Counseling  Service  o*  the  Arch- 
dlooesc  of  New  Yorfc.  Institutions  uUUdng 
the  talentB  at  114  seniors  employed  In  the 
project  Include  the  New  York  FoundUng 
Home  and  Hospital,  the  Cardinal  >fcCloskey 
Home,  the  UcMann  Memorial  Shelter  and  fit- 
Agnes  Hospital. 

Four  hoxin  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  Foster 
Orani^iarenu  feed  youngat«rB,  play  with 
th«m,  T«ad  Do  them,  chat  with  them — do  all 
the  things  that  any  natural  grandparent 
would  do.  TTiey  are  not  assigned  to  routine 
duties  whloh  are  ncrmally  performed  by  the 
regular  staff  of  an  Institution. 

Asaecnblyman  Steingut's  interest  In  ttie 
program  was  Indirectly  stimulated  by  a  series 
of  poUtlcaJ  seminars  which  he  has  been  con- 
ducting for  senlon  at  the  Madison  Club,  401« 
Ohuroh  Ave..  Brooklyn.  At  nearly  every 
meeung.  Ideas  for  possible  part-time  joh  op- 
portunltlea  have  been  discussed. 

"Older  people  have  deep  roots  In  the  com- 
munity," says  Stelngut.  "And  they  have 
very  definite  polnu  of  view  about  legislation 
whloh  they  feel  would  be  beneficial,  not  only 
to  themstives,  but  also  to  the  younger 
genecmtton. 

"The  Foster  Orandparenis  program  Is  an 
Important  aspect  of  this  but  It  Is  only  part 
of  the  picture.  At  our  Odden  Age  forums, 
worthwhile  suggestions  have  been  offered 
about  traffic  control,  about  housing,  about 
libraries,  about  the  fight  against  narcotics 
addiction,  about  a  wide  scope  of  social  needs. 
"Thanks  to  advances  In  medical  science. 
oldsters  are  more  numerous  these  days  and 
they  have  become  more  vocal  in  their  de- 
mands for  poUtloal  consideration.  Their 
voice  Is  the  voloe  of  experience  and  It  be- 
hooves us  to  listen." 


PabUc  awi  PvockUl  Sckool  Sbareboldert 
LaBcheon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


or   MVW    TOBK 
IK  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBESEKTATIVES 

Wed?>esdav,  February  1. 1W7 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  House  a  noteworthy  ex- 
periment to  corporate  shareholdtog  un- 
dertaken by  104  high  school  students  to 
New  York  City. 


At  the  tovitaUon  of  the  A.  8.  Beck 
Shoe  Corp..  students  from  73  New  York 
City  iwbUc  and  parochial  schools  at- 
tended a  high  school  shareholders  lunch- 
eon meeting  recently.  The  object  was 
to  stimulate  toterest  among  our  junior 
citizens  to  American  corporate  enter- 
prise. 

An  outltoe  of  this  highly  tavenUve 
program,  together  with  appropriate 
commentary.  Is  Included  herewith  for 
the  Racoao: 

Niw  ToiK.  N.T..  February  IS.— One  hun- 
dred and  four  high  ichoot  nudents — the 
outstanding  pupllA  from  73  New  York  City 
pubUc  and  parochial  high  ichoole— today 
took  part  In  one  oC  the  moet  unueuftj  meet- 
inga  oJ  >  •hareholdere  group  ever  held  by  an 
American  pubUcly-owned  company. 

They  were  the  partlclpanta  In  the  first 
annual  High  School  Shareholders  luncheon- 
meeting  at  the  BUtmore  Hotel,  aponaored  by 
the  A.  8.  Beck  Shoe  Corporation  "to  atlmu- 
late  Interest  among  high  school  atudenta  In 
the  American  free  enterpriae  ayetem." 

Each  of  the  itudenta  was  presented  with 
a  share  of  A.  S.  Beck  common  stock,  listed 
on  the  Amerlcaa  Stock  Eichange.  and  then 
they  Uslened  to  Henry  O.  Rlter  IV.  Vice  Pree- 
Ident,  Market  Development  Division,  ot  the 
American  Stock  Eichange,  explain  how  the 
stock  market  operates. 

In  the  Beck  program,  which  bad  the  «n- 
doraement  of  the  New  York  PubUc  SchooU, 
the  ArchdloceM  ot  New  York  and  the 
Yeahlva  University  High  Schoola.  each  high 
school  was  aaked  to  select  one  outatandlng 
student  to  be  a  parOclpant.  In  co-educa- 
tlonal  high  schools  an  outstanding  hoy  and 
an  outstanding  girl  student  were  choaen. 
Ot  the  104  studenu.  B4  were  glrla  and  60 
were  boya. 

In  mnay  reapecta  today's  session  was  like 
a  typical  company  meeting— and  m  many 
other  reapecu  It  had  lltUe  resemblance  to 
the  more  staid  annual  get-togethers. 

F*w  companies  provide  aa  sumptuous  a 
luncheon  for  their  stockholdeta  and  none 
could  boast  of  such  a  large  group  of  young 
stockholders — the  youngest  was  14  and  the 
oldest  18  years  of  age.  And  a  "coke'  bar,  set 
up  roe  before-the-meetlng  refreshment,  waa 
an  unusual,  too. 

"The  future  ot  the  free  enterprise  system, 
upon  which  was  built  America's  greatness, 
Ues  with  the  youth  of  Amenca."  Saul  SchlS, 
Beck  President,  told  the  studenta  "With 
firm  beUef  in  this  principle,  our  company 
organized  the  High  School  Shareholders  Pro- 
gram to  sumulate  the  Intereet  of  high  sebool 
studenu  In  the  techniques  ot  our  eeoaanT 
and  the  financial  world  which  U  reeponaible 
for  the  smoothntM  ot  the  economy's  opera- 
tion "  He  congratulated  the  studenu  sutlng 
"You  all  have  a  right  to  feel  you  have  uken 
the  first  Important  step  toward  responsibility 
In  our  society  by  being  a  credit  to  your 
schools  and  your  families." 

OreeUngs  were  brought  by  Maurice  D.  Hop- 
kins Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Office  of  High  Schools,  New  York  CTty;  The 
Bt.  Bev.  Msgr.  Edward  M.  Conner*.  Aaaodate 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  ArchdloceM  ot 
New  York,  and  Babbl  Dr.  Abraham  Zurofl. 
Superrlaor,  Yeahlva  Unlveralty  High  Schools. 
All  bad  endorsed  and  cooperated  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  sddlUon  to  the  share  ot  Beck  stock, 
each  student  received  an  IntormaUon  kit 
containing  the  program,  background  tacU  on 
Beck,  a  booklet  on  questions  and  answeta 
about  the  stock  market,  and  Beck's  last  an- 
ntial  report.  This  material  Is  expected  to  be 
helpful  when  the  studenu  present  a  report 
to  their  classes  of  their  shareholder  exper- 
iences. ^  ^  „ 
OU  McOougald,  former  Yankee  baseball 
star  and  World  Series  hero,  tormer  head  o* 
the  A.  S.  Beck  Youth  Poundatlon  and  now  a 
■ncceaaful  buslneesman,  wsa  the  toastmsstcr. 


OoMMXirTa  OK  THX  A.  S.  Baca  HxcB  Scsoot. 
BsaxxHoLDias  Paooaaic 
*'Wc  beUeve  that  A.  8.  Beck^  proposal  has 
merit  as  a  practical  biisineas  eiperlenoe  In 
giving  theae  students  an  active  role  in  corpor- 
ate operations  of  the  company  and  in  toe- 
terlng  better  understanding  ot  economic 
problems." 

Maumicx  D.  Hopanfs, 
AJstjtsnt  SapertnteiMJent  ol  ScAools,  O/- 
jlce  of  Btgti  Schoolt,  Hnc  York  City. 


"Thank  you  toe  your  kindness  In  Intormlng 
us  of  thU  program  which  seems  to  have  edu- 
cational value  tor  our  schoola." 

Bl.  Bev.  Magr.  Bdwaxd  M.  Connobs. 
>fssoclate     Superlntetident     of    SchooU. 
Arekdloctae  0/  Hex  Terk. 

■•Best  wisbea  tor  the  suooeas  ot  your  pro- 
gram."   

Babbl  Dr.  AsaaHAM  N.  Ztraorr, 
Superrisor,     reshioa     Unleerslty     HI** 
5caools. 

"Thank  you  tor  allowing  us  to  partldpale 
in  this  fine  program." 

Brother  FaaNCU  CuaaAji  FBC, 
Culdance   IMreclor,   Z,aSaU<   Academy. 

"Thank  you  for  aUowIng  Walton  High 
school  to  participate  in  thU  worthwhile 
program." 

BnazaT  J.  Ksjan. 
Chairman.     Accounting     Deparlmtmt. 
The  Wa«on  HifH  School. 

"Thank  you  foe  your  Interest  In  tlie  youth 
of  today.  Such  programs  as  yours  are  a 
wise  investment  in  our  youth  and  I  know 
they  gain  from  such  things  and  are  better 
able  to  contribute  in  society." 

Sister  Thomas  Uau*. 
Outdance    Counselor,    A?aliias    Hifh 
School. 

"I  know  they  will  both  profit  from  the 
experience  with  American  business  which 
you  are  aftordlng  them." 

JsHBs  V.  Tsaca. 
Prtmrlpal,  Port  BIcAmond  HI»A  School. 

"May  I  complement  you  on  this  eiyic 
minded  act." 

Wax,T*a  Jrrpn,aoN, 
CHtflrmaa,  Aocount  f>ep«rlmCTit,  Morris 
Hl«l>  ScAool. 

•The  beat  ot  luck  to  you  In  thU  wortb- 
wbUe  activity." 

HaaOLDBaaoN, 
Chairman,     AocoantMiff    DepanmenJ, 
La/ayctte  Bifh  School. 

"Thank  you  tor  aftording  this  opportumty 
tor  orlentaaon  to  our  American  Bualnaas 
System  tor  our  studenu." 

IIDUAT  WxnnsAM, 
Prtndpol,  WUIiam  H.  MaiweU  Vocational 
High  School. 

"An  acUvlty  of  this  Wild  wUl  iarw  »o 
provide  a  better  understanding  ct  the  func- 
tiotUng  of  our  eoononxlc  aysusii." 

KDCmTB  M- AlXkH, 

Student  OrjonlaoHon  adviser,  Tht  HI** 
School  of  Science. 

■Thank  you  tor  thU  excellent  opportunity 
to  help  us  teach  our  studenu  the  funda* 
mentala  ot  finance. 

Slater  Jaait  Mnuit, 
Counselor,  St.  Piut  V.  HI**  School. 

"Exciting    program.     We    appreciate    this 
opporttmlty  ot  being  able  to  bring  our  school 
program  closer  to  the  business  oosnmunlty." 
Un.TOH  B.  ScHUiisaM, 
Chairman  o/  BuatnoM  Education  Depart- 
ment. ,ladrei«  Jackson  High  ScHool. 
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-«•  fnl  that  U>t  A.  8.  —dt  tUM  Oo»- 

l™#tT  «i>d  tor  It.  ittwnjil  to  .ttmnUt«tn» 

ic<i»»  Prindp.!,  TH.  N™  Tor*  ScHooI 
o/  I>Tilltt«».     

"W.  (Ml  U>»t  thu'lTdafliiltolf  wortliwJiU. 
,0,^.  iSv^t.  «d  for  U«  mur.  of  our 

Artlnff    JVtmcipal.    T/i«)<Iot«    JIoo»m» 
Blfli  School. 


FiftT  Yem  *f  V«»Bo.J  T*»imf— 
MilMloMt  TWeofh  A*  Twi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DONJOJ)  J.  IRWIN 

or   OOKWXCTtCOT 

W  THB  BODSK  OF  KBPRBSEKTATTVES 

Moniay.  Februani  «.  '**' 

Mr    mWDI.     Mr.   Speaker,  back  to 

l»n-»    half    <»»»»»'    ago-woodrow 

.  wuaon  and  (*her  mrn  of  virion  «w  the 

need  for  a  program  of  assUtance  to  voca 

tlonal  education.  „     ^       »„* 

to  that  year,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

waT  passed  which  provided  an  arniu^ 

^^rT%lJ2  mlUlon  to  t^*  St*t«:  W 

nUUlon  for  agricultural  training.  $3  mU- 

economics  educaOon,  »l  ■^">, '" 
iSchM  training,  and  the  rest  for  Federal 
costs  of  admlnlaiering  the  Mt 

In  the  ensuing  years.  It  «»»  ««o™« 
obvious  that  while  Wilson  and  his  asM- 
ctates  had  the  vision  to  start  a  pro-am 
^"Z^ce  to  vocational  e<»«*aon. 
their  vision  was  not  broad  enough,  flex- 
ible enough,  or  rich  enough  to  ""'  t"^ 
^eeds  of  today,  much  less  the  needs  of 

'"?SS:'ti,.re  have  been  further  mile- 
stones in  the  strxujgle  to  me**^*'* 
nM^  In  19«.  for  example,  the  Oeorge- 
sSlen  Act  came  along  and  authorized 
!^  li^rtatlons  of  »28.5  million  to 
befflvld^Mnong  U«  same  cate«ort«  as 
£e^S-Hughes  Act.  with  the  addi- 
S>rf  education  for  dUtrlbuUve  occu- 

•"^^years  later-ln  195<^-PubUe  Law 
84-1027  added  the  fishery  trades  and  In- 
dustrie, to  the  vocational  categoric  In 
the  Oeorge-Barden  Act  It  also  author- 
ized an  annual  appropriation  of  »3J5.0™ 
for  vocational  education  in  those  tradea 
i^  todurtriea  and  in  the  dlstribuUve 
occupations.  ....„•  lou 

The  Health  Amendments  Act  of  l»5« 
amended  the  Oeorge-Bardro  Act  by  add- 
ing title  n.  which  specified  P™*"?*} 
nursing  for  Inclusion  under  the  act.  ^tn 
a  »5  million  appropriation  annually.  T^ 
Utle  originally  was  for  5  years  but  In  l»6l 
It  was  extended  to  June  30,  1S6S.  and 
since  has  been  made  permanent. 

Another  mflestone  eame  in  1958  wten 
the  Mattonal  Defense  Bdoeadon  Art  rnr- 
ttwr  amended  the  Owrt»-B»r»mlMtj 
addlnc  ttae  m  and  aatlJorlBn*  »1S  mu- 
Uon  annually  to  ti«to  W«Wy  skilled  tjch- 
nldana.    That  tlUe  also  ha*  ilnce  been 


mad.  petmanent.  although  ortglnally 
cuaed  for  4  yeara 

sSl  a  further  milestone  came  with  the 
iMMCe  in  1»61  of  the  Are.  Bedereloi^- 
Sent  Act  which  provided  for  ^  «f«»°- 
Ing  or  retraining  of  unemployed  or  mi- 
d««nployed  persons  In  red^^'oP""!* 
areas  authorizing  »4  5  milUon  a  year 
untU  IMS  for  training  Pi^^loMa. 

In  1M2.  the  Manpower  Devekn»ient 
and  Training  Act  authorized  a  total  of 

$951  mUllon  for  a  ^-y^'^P™*^'?"  °t 
training  similar  W  that  under  ARA.  but 
it^a^  and  not  limited  to  redevelop- 

"^el^  VocaUonal  Education  Actof 
1»63  came  along  and  It  cannot  b«»me 
obsolete  because  the  "''^YP' l^,^t 
tag  it  flexible  and  up  to  date  was  buUt 

'"por'the  first  time,  aU  the  new  prograjms 
were  meshed  with  the  old  so  toat  «U  be- 
came coordinate  parts  of  the  whole. 

And  at  long  last  the  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  Quality  of  educatlon-wUh 
^  choices  by  the  students,  with  the 
^!^g  of  teachers,  with  the  supp^  of 
^^L  and  equipment,  with  reoarch 
on  problems  and  a  search  'or  solution 

•nlus  it  U  that  vocational  education 
has  really  come  of  age. 

Th^lt  Is  that  throughout  the  country 
new  and  expanded  vocational  eduction 
programs  are  underway,  bringing  Job 
?J^B  for  Americans  Into  harmony 
wUhUw  Industrial,  economic,  and  social 
realities  of  the  present  day. 

In  my  home  State  of  Connectkut.  vo- 
cational educators  have  «"1«red  tUsOn- 
gulshed  service  back  to  the  day  toe  first 
nroKram  of  assistance  was  enacted. 
^^^.  a  half  century  later,  yocallona^ 
educators  In  Connecticut  remain  alert  to 
wi^?  to  provide  stm  further  Improve- 
ment in  instruction  and  «»^"»"elopm*nt 
of  research  to  bring  about  stui  better 
wayV^  providing  vocational  education. 


•me  blood.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  ontar 
hands.  She  1*  in  a  porttioo  t»  arrange 
an  armistice  any  time  she  wants,  tn^t^d 
of  supplying  Hanoi  with  vast  quantities 
of  war  material 


\ 
PresideBf  a  Lanlmark  Mcssu«  •■ 
Veteraas 


New  Peace  Offers  Report«a 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  mAaftatGTOM 
m  THB  HOC8B  OP  BBPBE8BNTATIVBS 

rfiursday.  Februam  23,  IS67 
Mr     PELLY.     Mr.    Speaker.    "    »» 
heartening  to  read  Uiat  Arthuj  J.  OoW" 
Serg  has  cautioned  against  yielding  to 
false  despair  In  regard  to  peace  taUcs. 
Sneaking  at  a  conference  on  worid  prob- 
iSTat  New  York  University  he  said; 
The  door  U  rtlll  open. 
Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  Hanoi. 
Mai  Vah  Bo.  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
aentaUve    in   Paris   has   reaffirmed    his 
Government's  willingness  to.en««Vji'? 
talks  with  Uie  United  State*  If  American 
bombing  attacks  against  Nortii  V»etn«n 
were  unconditionally  and  permanenuy 
halted. 

certainly  it  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  wUl  talk  we 
will  stop  fighting. 

All  I  can  say  is.  What  to  Russia  dolbrig 
about  this  situation?  Doea  she  want  tHU 
war  stopped  or  not? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CASOUNA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVE8 

Mondav.  February  20.  1967 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  editimal 
comment  In  the  Nations  press  was  i^. 
and  for  the  most  part.  hiKWy>»"<l»*^: 
for  the  fine  message  sent  to  Congresathe 
lost  day  of  January  by  the  President  con- 
cerning veterans  benefit*. 

Veterans  organizations  and  some  ol  us 
in  the  Congress,  have  worked  for  yajrs 
for  legislation  which  Is  embodied  In  the 
text  of  the  Presidents  mes»ge.  It  was 
pleasing  to  see  that  the  National  L«te- 
latlve  Bulletin  of  the  American  Legion, 
datelined  the  day  after  the  message 
was  sent  to  Congress,  was  high  in  its 
^Z«.  and  recognised  that  ".e  pro«rams 
toat  had  been  adovcated  by  the  Legion 
were  at  least  near  re«Llity. 
Ta^  Pleased  to  Insert  into  the  FUcoRO 
the  comments  from  the  A"*^^ 
L^^  National  Legislative  Bulletin. 
February  1.  l»e^: 

nMsaarr  SDiss  Cowoms  L»inntA«a 

KiSSACK   OK   VeRKAMS 

On  men  tfa»n  one  occasion  In  "«°V  T^" 
«^r«Lle«  of  this  BuUeUn  toojf  Tbe 
i^ertcan  Legion  h«  •^"^^'^L^J^TJ^ 
tr»tlon  far  Its  failure  to  eupport  Bomr  of  our 
S^ii  leSiuuve  oblectlvee  and  for  atwmpU 
ST^t^^^u  of'  the  Budget  "^1  oj»»" 
-  SfflcSSS  iTelUnlnaf  or  curtaU  «rtjm 
^^of  the  veterans-  P"^''^  JT"  ^' 
SrtThree  month!  we  haye  "P^"**^  .^^J 
Coiires.  and  to  the  President  our  dlamay 
S^«l»l»tlon  was  not  enacted  last  year 
S^lmpfow  the  peoBlon  and  compen^on 
^ognSa  and  remove  inequJtlee  in  the  tteat 

Sent  of  Vietnam  era  yeterans.  «  "^T^ 
^t  of  the  National  I>egUlaU«  C«=°f^^ 
m  memorandum,  and  by  other  n^^^^'J^f' 
S  our  reader,  have  Ukewl«  ^^P"^^, 
strong  f«lingB  on  thl.  .ubject  to  the  Fft^ 
S^and  to  their  C<^^^«-'°^^^  ."S'tT^iS" 
S^.  These  expre«Uon*  have  belp«l  to  gen- 
"  «4te  activity  here  thl.  week  which  Is  of 
S^r^gnincance  to  The  American  Legion 
T^terSy.  January  31.t.  the  President  sent 
wSe  Congr<«  a  special  mesttge  to  ^h 
hi  2lt«Li  a  •TVetnam  Conflict  8«ryloe«nen 
^i^^n^B^   iJcTT^MT"   containing   six 

"I^St^'ti'r^i^rve  the  inequlU^in^treaU 
nient  of  Teteran.  of  the  pr«ent  conftJct  In 

^'^SSSl.   to  enurge   the   opportunltte.  for 
educaUonaUy    dUadvantBged    vettram. 
^StrTlo  expand   educational   allowancee 

under  the  O  J.  BUI-  .     -  _,-« 

Fourth,  to  increase  the  amount  of  ■ernee- 
men-8  group  Ufe  Insurance. 

Fifth:  to  lncre««  the   pensions  now  re- 
crtved    by     1.4    million    disabled    Teteran.. 

widowa  and  depeiMienU.  

^th.  to  wJ^HerlMin  that  no  "^-J""- 
pMLHon  win  be  reduced  as  a  tmt^  o€  O^ 
S^i*.  in  Federal  retirement  b«ieflts,  •«* 
a«  aocial  security. 


Vietnam  Kn  Veteran.— *or  those  »et*r»ns 
who  have  Mrved  on  or  after  August  6,  IMH, 
the  President  recommended: 

IXsabiUty  compensation  at  full  wartime 
ratee  for  all  veterans. 

Disability  penxloc.  for  veterans  and  death 
pensions  tor  widow,  and  children. 

Special  medical  care  benefits,  including 
medicine*  and  drug,  for  severely  disabled 
veterans  on  the  pension  rolls. 

•1800  toward  the  purchaM  of  an  auto- 
mobile by  veteran,  with  .peclal  dluiblUtlc. 
Education — The  President  proposed  Im- 
provements In  the  educational  benefits  under 
the  new  QJ.  Bill  (PX.  a&-358)  a.  follow.: 
An  incresM  In  the  educational  assistance 
aUfTwance  from  9100  monthly  to  (130  for  a 
single  veteran.  Ftor  married  veteran,  with 
children  the  present  IISO  monthly  educa- 
tional asHi.tance  allowance  would  be  in- 
creased by  tlO  a  month  for  the  second  child 
and  910  a  month  for  each  additional  child. 
The  President  alK>  recommended  legislation 
to  jwovlde  full  OJ.  Bill  payments  to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  vetemn.  k)  that  they 
can  complete  high  school  without  losing 
their  eUglhlllty  .•  •  *. 

Insurance — The  President  recommended 
an  Increase  In  servicemen',  group  life  in- 
surance, from  a  maximum  of  tlO.OOO  to  a 
mlnlmimi  of  •12.000 — with  higher  amount. 
scaled  to  the  pay  of  the  Mrviceman — up  to 
a  maximum  of  gacOOO. 

Veterans  of  Prior  War.— The  President 
proposed  a  6.4  percent  Increase  In  pensions 
for  1.4  million  veterans,  widows,  and  depend- 
enU.  The  increase  would  be  effective  July  1. 
1B«7.  The  President  also  propoaed  that  nec- 
evary  utfeguards  be  enacted  to  assure  that 
no  veteran  will  have  his  pension  reduced  a. 
a  result  of  increases  in  social  Mcurlty  or 
other  Federal  retirement  benefits. 

The  proposals  outlined  by  the  President  in 
his  message  are  estimated  to  have  a  first 
year  cost  of  glTS  mllUon.  He  said  that  to 
"assure  the  continuing  eoundness  of  these 
programs"  he  I.  directing  the  Administrator 
of  Veteran.  Affairs.  In  consultation  with 
leading  veteran,  groups,  to  conduct  a  com- 
presenslve  study  Of  the  pension,  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  system  for  veteraiu,  their 
families  and  their  survivors,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  him  by  January  1968  "proposal,  to 
assure  that  our  tax  dollars  are  being  utilized 
most  wlMly  and  that  our  Oovemment  U 
meeting  fully  its  responsibilities  to  all  those 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much.' 

The  President  also  included  In  his  mes- 
sage a  recommendation  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  provide  certain  benefits  to  ci- 
vilian employees  of  tbe  Government  on  duty 
In  hazardous  areas. 

The  President  Indicated  that  be  wanted 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
measures  he  proposed  and  said  they  "serve 
notice  to  these  Americans — in  and  out  of 
uniform — that  we  will  never  let  them  down. 
The  OongreM.  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
American  people  have  accepted  that  obliga- 
tion of  honor  to  thoee  who  have  fought  and 
continue  to  fight  In  tbe  defense  of  freedom." 
Tbe  National  Legislative  Commission  com- 
mends the  President  for  bis  message  and  for 
the  proposals  be*  has  recommended,  msny 
of  which 'would  Bubstantlally  saUsfy  our 
Convention  mandates.  It  would  be  prema- 
ture to  speculate  on  what  will  happen  next 
and  we  await  the  Introduction  of  legislation 
that  will  spell  out  the  details.  In  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday  Coo- 
greesman  Olin  E.  Teague  <Tex.).  Chairman 
of  tbe  Bouse  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, commended  the  President  and  said  he 
was  in  full  agreement  with  the  proposals. 
He  said  he  had  scheduled  immediate  hear- 
ing, on  this  legislation  and  predicted  that 
the  President's  recommendation,  will  be  sp- 


Benator  Jennings  Randolph  (W.  Va,>.  Chalr- 
xoan  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  also  expressed  gratification  at 
the  President',  recommendations.  He  said 
he  U  confident  that  significant  advances  in 
benefits  c^n  be  achlevtKl.  Congressman  R. 
Rov  Adair  (Izul  ) .  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  agreed  that  tbe  message  contained 
a  great  number  of  worthwhile  proposals. 
Be  said  the  recommendations  repreeent  a 
change  In  attitude  on  tbe  part  of  the  White 
House  and  that  most  of  the  proposal,  have 
been  sought  in  past  years. 

We  are  also  pleased  with  the  President's 
recommendation,  and  are  encouraged  with 
that  portion  of  the  message  m  which  he 
give*  recognition  to  the  fact  that  war  vet- 
erans .tUl  retain  their  identity  and  have  a 
^)eclal  place  in  the  Great  Society. 

Today.  Sational  Commander  John  E. 
Duvl.  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President  com- 
mending him  for  his  landmark  message  and 
expressing  appreciation  for  the  program  he 
has  recommended  to  the  Congress. 

As  the  Presidents  message  reached  the 
Congree.  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
reported  S.  16,  a  bill  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  asaUtance  to  the  veterans  of 
service  on  or  after  August  6.  lOM.  This  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya 
(N.M.).  with  67  co'.ponsors  1.  idmllar  to  S. 
3580  of  the  80th  Congress.  It  would  provide 
disability  compensation  at  wartime  rates  un- 
der all  circumstances;  pension  for  nonserv- 
Icc-oonnected  disability  and  death:  burial  al- 
lowance; certain  medical  care  beneflu  such 
as  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices  and  auto- 
mobile allowance  of  91600  for  certain  seri- 
ously disabled  veterans. 

The  American  Legion  and  lU  Auxiliary  are 
quick  to  protest  when  the  rlghu  of  wm  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  arc  Jeopardised. 
We  should  be  equally  as  prompt  to  express 
appreciation  when  our  Government  acts  to 
accomplish  our  legislative  objectives.  While 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  President's 
message  do  not  fully  satisfy  our  Convention 
mandates  we  believe  ihey  are  s  long  step  In 
tbe  right  direction. 

It  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  our  read- 
ers to  express  their  appreciation  of  tbe  re- 
cent action  by  the  Pesldent  and  tbe  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  We  will  continue  to 
keep  you  advised  of  developmenu  on  thene 
Important  matters  as  tbey  occur 


Nonsan  Thomas,  CIA  Afeot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBIH 

or  vutanoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuriday,  February  23,  1967 


February  of  19«7  in  the  Ught  of  an  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader  on  October  27.  196S.  The  astute- 
ness of  the  editorial  stall  of  the  News- 
Leader  speaks  so  eloquently  for  Itself 
that  I  need  add  nothing  here,  except  that 
the  concl<islons  of  the  editorial — which 
I  Oder  for  Inclusion  In  the  Rrcomp — were 
strongly  denied  at  the  time  by  Mr 
Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  still  denies  know- 
ing of  the  CXA  source  of  his  support,  but 
adds  that  it  was  his  duty  to  know.  "I 
acknowledge  my  own  stupidity."  he  is 
quoted  as  saying.  I  can  only  suggest  to 
Mr.  Thomas  that  he  could  relieve  that 
"stuplCUty"  by  paying  more  attention  to 
non-Socialist  writing  such  as  Is  found  In 
the  News-Leader.  I  can  also  suggest  to 
the  CIA.  as  I  have  before,  that  they  stop 
subsidizing  left-wing  causes.  It  is  in- 
conceivable thai  the  Information  which 
that  organization  was  created  to  gather 
cannot  be  obtained  by  a  better  method 
than  by  such  heavy  financing  of  organl- 
taUons  like  Mr.  Thomas'  Institute  for 
International  Labor  Research. 

The  News-Leader  editorial  follows: 

NoftMAM  Thomas,  CIA  Agemt 
Mr.  Norman  Thomas  courtcou&ly  disagrees 
Willi  our  columnlsl,  WUllam  F.  Buckley.  Jr., 
on  the  Issues  pvomounc  In  Santo  Domingo 
In  our  Porum  UMl&y,  be  tskes  Mr.  Buckley  Co 
task.  Tbe  pamphlet  be  b»s  sent  is  an  ortho- 
dox performmnce  of  the  school  of  thought 
that  aafcs,  why  let  cynical  and  corrupt  gen- 
erals rule,  when  cynical  and  corrupt  soclaUsts 
are  wUllng  and  able?  In  short.  It  U  a  defense 
of  the  anti-Communist  purtly  of  former 
Domlnlc&n  Prealdeut.  Juan  Bosch — who  no 
doubt  was  the  kind  of  President  Mr.  Thomas 
sU  times  aspired  to  be  In  tbe  United  States. 

No  notice  need  be  taken  here  of  these 
sentlmenu.  However,  It  Is  certainly  curious 
Mr.  Thomas  la  so  vehemently  opposed  to  U.S. 
Interventlofl  In  the  affairs  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  pamphlet  which  he  sends 
with  his  IntroducUon  la  published  In  New 
Tork  by  the  Institute  for  International  Labor 
Research.'  an  organlzauon  of  which  he  hap- 
pens to  be  chairman.  The  secretary-treas- 
urer Is  one  sacha  Volman.  a  Romanian 
refugee  now  a  clll«n  of  thla  country.  The 
InsUtute  La  a  tax-exempt  "educational"  orga- 
nlaatlon. 

Slightly  more  than  one  year  ago.  this 
»oclaUst  outfit  came  under  fire  In  tax  bear- 
Inga  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUUvee.  Together  with  unapedSed 
grants  from  Harvard  and  Brandels  Unlvef^l- 
Uea.  tbe  Institute  received  In  1»«3  (395.000 
from  the  J,  M.  Kaplan  Fund  of  New  Tork, 
alBO  a  tax-exempt  fund. 

A  story  In  Ttie  New  York  Timet  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1044.  revealed  that  tbe  •305.000 
was  by  far  the  largest  grant  that  the  Kaplan 
Fund  had  made  that  year,  according  to  Its 
tax  report.     At  the  same  time,  ttae  Fund  re- 


Mr.  ABBITT.    Mr   Speaker,  last  week,   .^ported  that  it  received  a  myaterlous  sum  of 


I  took  noto  of  tbe  revelation  in  the  press 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was 
subsidizing  the  National  Student  As.'iO- 
dation.  I  did  this  by  questioning  the 
policy  of  feeding  so  much  taxpayers' 
money  into  an  organization  so  often 
Identified  with  radical  left-wing  posi- 
tions. This  week,  there  Is  more  of  the 
eame.  The  current  revelation  Is  how 
CIA  through  the  tax-exempt  J.  M.  Kap- 
lan Fund,  delivered  more  than  $1  million 
to  a  Socialist  labor  research  organization 


•SfiS.TSO.  Idantlfled  only  as  "Recelpu  Not 
Reported  Elsewhere."  Was  this  evidence  of 
an  in-and-out  transaction? 

At  a  stormy  House  hearing  chaired  by  Rep- 
reaentauve  Wright  Patman.  represen tatlvee 
of  the  IRS  tesUfied  that  Kaplan  Fund  had 
not  had  Its  tax-exemption  revoked  because 
the  foundation  was  being  used  as  a  "con- 
duit" for  CIA  funds.  The  Inescapable  con- 
clusion Is  that  the  CIA  funnelled  S398.00O 
Into  Norman  Thomas'  socialist  Institute  for 
International  Labor  Research.  Moreover,  In- 
dlcaUons  were  that  similar  financial  arrange- 
ments had  been  In  effect  for  a  uumt>er  of 
yean .    The  queeuon  U :  What  for  1 

WeU,  the  InsUtute  for  International  Labor 


headed  by  Mr.  SociaJl.'it  himself.  Norman 

^  ._     ^      Thomas.    Sacha  Volman.  another  Social-  w.u  tne  insutuie  i™  .-i^"-""™.  — • 

proved  by  his  Committee  and  pas«d  by  the     ^^^   „portedly  convinced  Thomas  to  set  R^^'^^Si  b«.S  Interested  In  th.  cnb- 

^SS:c/m^rt^'fa°oi^iroTrm«°:    UP  the  research  organization  and  helped  ^       -<»-'»'"  r^uSdTa'witS^ 

«^    ir..iT»iin.    rvinuT-iuiian     Carl     Albert     direct  Its  activities.  Kaplan,  organiser  of  the  Fund.  U  a  waaltby 

?^.riSf  M.lom?^3"ofX  nolS^        All  of  this  la  very  Interesting  here  In  flnancier.    fonner  pr«ldent  of   u,.  Welch 
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Crape  JulM  Company,  who  •pent  a  decmde  In 
L»un  American  nigal-produclng  countrlea. 
In  tlM  late  PlfOea.  Kaplan,  through  hla  tal- 
eiempt  foundaUon.  orjanlred  an  amblUoua 
propaganda  organteatlon  In  CoataRlca:  The 
Institute  of  Political  Research.  Principals  In 
thU  operation  were  the  Rowulo  Betancourt 
gang— Jo~  Wguere..  Haya  de  la  Torre.  Juan 
BMCh  and  Sacha  VolAan.  When  TtuJUlo 
wa>  aaaaaainated.  the  ihop  moved  to  Sanio 

Domingo.  „       , 

Bumora  abound  that  when  Juan  Boach  re- 
turned to  the  Dominican  Republic,  his  elec- 
tion was  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  CIA, 
using  well -established  techniques  of  buying 
and  Intimidating  an  Ignorant  and  UUterate 
populace.  At  any  rate,  the  drat  thing  that 
Juan  Boach  did  was. to  turn  the  direction  of 
■tate-plannlng  actlyltlea  OTer  to  the  Amer- 
ican Sacha  Volman.  To  do  the  Job.  Volman 
set  up  a  private  organization.  Inter-American 
Center  tor  Social  studlea.  Uke  magic,  funds 
materialized  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  Parvln  Foundation  of  California.  Ac- 
cording to  Tfie  Ntv  York  Times,  funds  also 
came  from  the  Agency  for  International  Ob- 
velopment^the  foreign  aid  branch  of  the 
DS  Bute  Department.  Although  the  story 
had  been  given  out  by  the  Bosch  government 
that  the  socliUzatloo  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public had  been  entrusted  to  Sacha  Volman 
because  he  was  an  •antl-Oommunlst,-  the 
same  sacha  Volman  waa  the  Brat  person 
kicked  out  of  Banto  Domingo  after  the  Mup 
of  September.  l»«3.  because  of  his  Ibnlat 

Bo  on  the  one  hand  Sacha  Volman  U 
Mcretary-lreesurer  of  the  Norman  Thomas 
group,  which  received  »396.00O  from  the  CIA. 
^d  on  the  other  he  Is  director  of  the  Bo«:h 
regime  outBt.  which  was  supported  In  part 
by  OB.  foreign  aid.  In  both  cases,  the  In- 
tention was  the  ssme;  to  Impose  an  anU- 
capltallst  Ideology  on  a  defenseless  nation  by 
n  3  government  IntervenUon.  The  explana- 
tion of  course,  Is  that  the  halls  of  US  policy 
are  Blled  with  contending  factions.  Interven- 
Uonlsta  all  Mr.  Thomas  would  prefer  to 
have  all  the  Intervention  on  his  side. 
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"Where  Do  Grudpu  Come  Fromr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP  HEW  Toajc 
IN  THE  HOOSI  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

ThuTidav.  Febniarv  23,  19i7 
Mr  CARET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  coUeagues  a  very  One 
article  em  the  antipoverty  foster  grand- 
parents program.  The  »rt*^«.  "?,U"?J 
■  Where  Do  Grandpas  Come  Prom?  1«  Dy 
Dorothy  Brant  Warnlck.  and  appears  In 
the  January  Issue  of  the  St.^Uiony 
Messenger  a  nationally  clrculat^  Cath- 
olic family  magazine.  Miss  Wamlclt 
describes  the  foster  grandparents  pro- 
gram in  considerable  detail,  and  her 
assessment  of  Its  worth  Is  emphatically 
afBrmaUve.  She  quoUs  a  local  project 
director  i(s  saying  that  the  entire  pro- 
aram  -lii  an  excellent  combination  of  a 
group  of  children  with  a  tremendoua 
need  of  someone  to  help  th«an  and  a 
group  of  old  people  with  an  e<iuaUy  great 

need  to  help  someone."  

Mr  Speaker,  the  foster  grandparents 
program  has  so  far  only  been  operated 
on  a  pilot  basU.  but  It  Is  already  helping 
to  win  the  war"  on  poverty  In  35  im- 
munities. This  program  U  of  VOtXDXiii 
benefit  to  teni  of  thousands  of  disad- 


vantaged Uttle  chndren  and  senior  citi- 
zens, and  I  hope  that  It  can  be  extended 
to  meet  more  of  this  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mis*  Wamlck  • 
article  from  the  St.  Anthony  Mesaenger 
at  this  point  In  the  Rccou. 

Wtnaa  Do  Oaaitwaa  COMS  P*OM 
Ricm:  a)  Take  one  chUd.  mix  him  up 
a  bit.  separate  him  from  home  and  parents, 
toss  him  with  strangers,  b)  Take  one  el- 
derly person,  slice  hU  Income,  let  him  stew 
In  Idleness  c)  Fold  In  a  new  plan  and  stir 
well. 

This  rather  remarkable  comblnauon  of  In- 
gredients la  being  tested  In  the  Foster  Orand- 
parents  Plan,  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Of- 
Bce  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO). 

The  new  program  U  designed  to  beneBt  two 
classee  of  persons.  First.  Infants  and  young 
children  classified  aa  unfortunate,  aban- 
doned, dependent,  neglected,  abused,  help- 
less or  otherwlae  needy,  who  are  living  In 
Institutions. 

Second,  the  plan  gives  extra  Income  to 
elderly  Americans.  SO  or  over,  whoae  income 
leaves  them  In  a  poverty  sUtus.  They  are 
able  to  supplement  their  Income  with  ap- 
proximately »55  a  week  In  a  Job  that  comes 
naturaUy,  and  In  which  age  U  no  deterrent. 
Aa  one  man  put  It.  'Tou  are  never  so  old 
that  you  have  forgotten  how  to  hold  a 
child." 

Funded  as  a  one-year  demonstration  proj- 
ect It  was  given  Its  flrst  grants,  amounting 
to  »2  670.941.  on  August  39.  1»»6.  The  bene- 
fits reached  1.217  grandparents  and  1.B43 
children.  (The  number  of  children  may  go 
as  high  as  2.500.  because  of  the  regular  turn- 
over In  patient  load. ) 

In  these  pilot  programs   the   government 
Is  trying  to  reach  all  categorlee  of  children. 
The  home  In  St.  cloud.  lOnnesoto.  Is  Involved 
«nth  retarded  teenagers:   Akron,  Ohio,  with 
children  who  have  gone  from  foaler  home  to 
foster  home  because  they  are  unable  to  ad- 
just to  adulU;  Tsmpa,  Florida,  with  chroni- 
cally   in    children    In    hospitals    and    aanl- 
tanums;   and  New  York  City  with  crippled 
children  In  an  orthopedic  hospital.     Hope- 
fully, foster  homes  win  eventually  be  found 
for  many  of  these  children.     Some  wlU  be 
returned  to  their  own  homes.         ^    _  ,„  ,^, 
So  auccesaful  has  the  program  been  In  tne 
initial  22  clUes  that  li  Is  already  being  ex- 
panded to  include  38  new  projects. 
soLViMG  TWO  raoainsa  ai  onct 
Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of  the  Omce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  said.  In  announcing 
this    expansion,    -Thousanda    of    men    and 
women  over  60  are  unemployed,  many  be- 
cause of  their  age.    They  are  able  and  eager 
to  work  and   urgenUy   need   additional   In- 
come  yet  doors  of  buslneaa  and  Industry  are 
shut  tothem.    They  have  .Mils,  wisdom  and 
experience  as   weU  as  generous  supplies  of 
love    and    understanding    that    can    greatly 
benefit  unwanted,  neglected  'h''""-  "  "" 
as  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed  chll- 

TOe  entire  program,  as  one  of  Its  directors 
describes  It.  "la  an  excellent  combination  of 
a  group  of  children  with  a  tremendous  need 
of  »meone  to  help  them,  and  a  group  of  o  d 
people  with  an  equally  great  need  to  help 

*°Th^re  waa  never  any  doubt  as  to  the 
chUdrens  needs.  In  many  homes,  the  staff 
„M  «mply  too  pre«iured  ".g*"  "°" '^" 
custodial  and  physical  care,  feeding,  bathing 
and  Changing  the  children.  *nd  In  the 
minds  of  the  children,  who  hadn  «  had  a  vlsl 
tor  for  six  months,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
what  was  needed.  

In  the  beginning,  there  was  apprehension 
as  to  whether  or  not  these  elderly  folk! 
would  vrant  to  vrork,  would  be  able  to  work, 
and  would  be  faithful  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work.  ^^ 

The  results  were  surprising.  Not  only  were 
these  graodparenu  eager  to  have  something 


to  do.  bat  they  have  proven  themselvea 
physlcaUy  able  to  be  ao  faithful  that  there 
baa  been  Uttle  abaenteelam.  In  fact,  one  o« 
ths  biggest  problema  Is  that  they  arrive  for 
work  too  early  and  want  to  work  longer  ttoan 
they  should. 

V  E  Ourach.  Director  of  the  project  st 
the  Denton  State  School  with  1,750  retardates 
In  Texas,  explained.  "Our  foster  grand- 
parents were  scheduled  to  work  four  houra 
a  day.  five  daya  a  week.  We  soon  found 
■ome  of  them  ao  enthualastic  that  they 
wanted  to  work  seven  days  a  week  so  that 
the     child     would     not     regreaa     in     their 


HKALrMC   THX   CMnJ»'8   OUTLOOK 

"The  response  of  the  children  Is  even  more 
heartwarming  than  the  Joy  of  the  grand- 
parents in  thU  work."  added  Ourach.  ■  Boon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Foster  Grand - 
parenu.  many  of  the  children  began  to 
Change.  They  lost  some  of  their  apathetic 
look."  ,    , 

In  all  the  dtlea  where  the  program  U  in 
effect,  stories  are  told  of  the  Improvement  In 
the  children— almple  tales  of  leas  crying,  less 
spilling  of  food  at  mealtime,  lesa  whUUng. 
ChUdren  have  begun  using  a  spoon  to  feed 
themselves  for  the  first  time:  some  are  be^- 
nlng  to  talk;  others  are  making  the  first 
stepe  in  toilet  training.  There  are  tales  of 
fewer    temper     trantnima,    fewer     behavior 

problems,  less  pouting  and  sulking.  

In  Honolulu,  project  director  Klyoshl 
Mataukuma  told  of  one  "non-verbal  child 
who  burst  out  the  word  -mama'  in  a  tearful 
situation  to  everyone's  surprise,  dlsheuef  and 
loy  "  Another  boy.  with  sulddal  tendencies, 
had  a  dangerous  habit  of  running  into  mov- 
ing cars.  After  two  months  with  his  grand- 
father, he  stands  on  a  street  and  baa  I"™" 
to  waU  within  a  marked  crMswalk  lor 
pedestrians.  ,  .  _ 

At  the  outset,  there  was  aome  suaplclon 
about  this  new  plan.  Senior  cltlwna  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  there  was  some  gm- 
mlck"  Who  would  hire  people  who  had  been 
retired,  people  in  the  age  group  60  and  over? 
However,  announcement  of  the  plan  In  the 
newspaper,  over  the  radio  and  televlaton 
brought  such  response  that  »'"»'' i^Jf'" 
atelv  the  program  waa  oversubscribed,  one 
area  had  over  600  appUcanU  for  only  39  posi- 
tions! „ 

TaatMOKS  roa  OHOimiTaMinMO 
A  training  program  was  given  In  sU  the 
clues  to  help  the  older  folks  be  more  conn- 
dent  in  sn  already  familiar  and  loved  role. 
No  new  skills  were  introduced  in  the  training. 
Instead,  the  "grandparents"  were  hrougbt 
UP  to  date  on  the  newer  techniques  of  child 
care,  and  ahown  films  such  aa  -The  Trust- 
ing 2'.  and  the  Terrible  S'.."  which  they  could 
relate  to  their  own  experience  with  children. 
There  were  story-telling  sessions.  Instructions 
in  crafts,  and  field  trips  to  such  plsces  ss  day 
nurseries  and  treatment  centers. 

one  thing  was  different  about  the  ttaln- 
ing.  however.  Grandparents  were  led  to 
understand  the  meaning  and  effect  of  insti- 
tutional placement  upon  young  children 
when  they  are  deprived  of  maternal  care. 

in  some  special  cases,  extra  training  wss 
neceasary  in  the  handling  of  retarded  and 
emoUonaUy  ill  children.  Perhaps  the  most 
Imuortant  task  of  aU.  though,  was  to  prepare 
theai  elderly  people  for  the  rejection  they 
might  receive  from  the  children. 

In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Florence  Hangach, 
project  director  of  the  program  aponsored 
by  the  CathoUc  Charitiea  bureau  there,  put 
It  this  way.  "ChUdren  who  have  been  hurt 
by  adulu.  as  many  of  the«i  '=^'1?"°.^'!- 
are  Inclined  w  lash  out  at  any  adult  figure, 
and  the  grandparenU  might  come  m  lor  a 
^re  01  thu  ejection.  W.  reallaed  th^ 
would  be  dimcull  tor  them,  and  felt  It  was 
naoessary  to  prepare  them  to  handle  children 
who  might  be  unwUllng  to  cooperate  art th 
thU  preparauon.  many  of  wJloae  franOpar- 


ents  found  it  dUBcult  to  hear  a  child  say, 
"I  hate  you.""  in  response  to  love. 

Perhaps  even  worse  was  the  shock  of  han- 
dling other  '"special""  children.  In  Honolulu, 
for  axample,  the  majority  of  the  children 
aaalgned  to  the  foster  grandparenU  are  In 
tha  range  of  profound  mental  retardation. 
"Their  I Q  "s  faU  below  20  and  they  also  have 
phyalcai  handicaps,  such  ss  cerebral  palsy 
and  epilepay. 

One  warm  and  articulate  grandmother. 
Mrs.  Kutova.  reacted  with  shock  and  horror 
to  the  children  she  had  tieen  hired  to  care 
tor. 

"When  I  fint  saw  them.  I  oouldn"t  breathe. 
I  waa  ao  touched,"  ahe  said.  "FOr  a  couple 
of  nights  aftervrartls  I  couldn't  sleep.  But. 
that  first  day.  when  they  asked  for  volun- 
te«s.  I  volunteered.  I  don't  know  why  I  did 
It,  for  they  frightened  me.  Oh,  those  Wg 
heads!"'  she  exclaimed.  "But  now  I  see  no 
ugliness  anymore.  "They  are  not  ugly.  Their 
faces  are  very  beautiful.  "rhat"a  the  change 
that  has  come  over  me  aft«r  Just  a  short 
whUe." 

raasoMAi.  attachmxivts 
The  love  ths  grandparents  soon  realize  for 
the  ChUdren  In  their  care  works  both  ways 
and  Is  vividly  portrayed  by  a  heart-warming 
tale  frcsn  Fort  Wayne. 

Two-and-a-halt-year-old  Jlmmle  was  to 
be  moved  from  the  Nursery  to  tlie  Toddler's 
section.  His  grandms.  who  had  had  him  for 
about  a  month,  was  given  her  choice  as  to 
whether  she  wanted  to  follow  him  or  remain 
In  the  nursery.     She  elected  to  remain. 

However.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  ahe 
wasn't  happy.  She  seemed  depressed  and 
waa  not  her  usual  self.  After  about  ten 
days,  she  aaked  to  be  reassigned  to  Jlmmle. 
When  she  went  into  the  Toddlera'  room, 
Jlmmle  looked  at  her  with  apparent  disbelief. 
He  was  so  excited  he  could  scarcely  get  to 
his  feet  but.  once  up.  he  Jumped  with  de- 
light before  flinging  himself  Into  her  out- 
stretched arms.  Then  he  pulled  her  to  a 
rocking  chair  and  placed  her  in  It.  climbing 
Into  her  lap  where  they  rocked  and  sang  and 
held  on  to  each  other. 

On  another  oocaslon  a  bus  bringing  the 
older  folks  to  an  InsUtuUon  broke  down. 
When  the  children  ran  to  the  gym.  where 
they  ususUy  spent  their  time  with  their 
grandparents,  no  one  waa  there. 

Nothing  satisfied  the  youngsters — not  a 
beloved  supervisor,  whom  they  had  known 
t>efoce  the  grandparents  came,  not  the  rec- 
ord player,  nor  the  books,  nor  their  usually 
favorlt«  gamea. 

When  the  grandparents  finaUy  arrived, 
there  was  a  wild  rush  to  greet  them.  Cries 
of,  "Were  you  hurt?"  We  thought  you 
weren't  oocningi"  echoed  through  the  build- 
ing. All  the  rest  of  the  day  the  youngsten 
kept  asking.  "Tou  will  be  here  tomorrow, 
won't  you?" 

Here  were  children,  accustomed  to  the 
normally  warm,  relaxed  and  loving  conditions 
of  an  institution  which  slwsya  had  cared  for 
them,  ahowlng  their  extreme  concern  and 
need  for  someone  who  la  all  their  own. 

These  strong  attachmenu  are  perhaps  one 
great  failing  of  the  plan.  But  when  a  child 
la  moved  to  a  homfe — his  own  or  a  foster 
home — he  haa  a  family  to  take  the  place  of 
the  grandparent-  As  for  the  grandparents, 
knowing  the  child  has  been  placed  and  now 
has  such  s  family  Is  ususlly  enough  to  make 
up  for  their  loss.  Filling  empty  arms  Im- 
mediately with  another  needy  child  helps  to 
soften  the  blow  a  little  Still,  aa  Dr  Howard 
P.  Chase,  one  of  the  pedlatrlclana  In  the 
Clinical  Research  Unit  of  Colorado  General 
Hoepltal  puts  It:  "Separation  Is  harder  for 
the  grandparent  than  for  the  child." 
A  rrxw  ersST  roa  ou^sTxas 
Aside  from  this,  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form work  BO  pleasant  and  actuaUy  be  paid 
for  It  Is  slmost  too  good  to  be  true-  It  gives 
thsae  "senior  sttten."  as  they  have  been 
called,  a  new  dignity,  a  new  purpose  in  life. 
The  sad  story  of  empty  and  uaeleea  lives 


was  told  again  and  again  by  these  people,  now 
delighted  at  the  chance  to  have  aomethlng 
to  do.  "I'd  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out." 
said  one  happy  man.  "1  was  Just  sitting 
around  getting  old,"  said  a  silver-haired  80- 
year-old-woman.  "Mow,  I'm  getUng  younger 
every  day."  No  one  at  her  hospital  questions 
that  statement  when  they  see  hex  riding  a 
bicycle  through  the  underground  tunnel  at 
Central  Colony  in  Wisconsin. 

To  say  that  these  senior  citizens  are  alao 
enjoying  an  opportunity  to  be  "independ- 
entiy  wealthy."  as  one  Cleveland  woman  put 
it.  is  a  vast  understatement. 

One  couple  in  Wisconsin  la  saving  the 
money  the  wife  earns  to  pay  for  a  cataract 
operation  for  the  husband:  another  widow 
Is  able  to  pay  the  taxea  on  her  home  now 
Instead  of  having  to  borrow  money;  a  66- 
year-old  man  la  proudly  showing  off  his  new 
glasses,  and  still  another  elderly  gentleman 
visited  a  son  he  had  not  seen  In  s  long  while. 
In  some  cases,  sons  and  daughtera  were 
skeptical  about  their  parents'  ablUty  to 
handle  a  Job.  Some  felt  the  work  would  be 
too  dlfllctilt  for  their  mothers  or  fathera. 

But,  one  daughter  aays  now.  "Although 
I  know  it  Is  not  all  that  easy,  it  sounda  Uke 
play  to  hear  mother  talk  about  her  Job,  and 
about  that  Uttle  girl  abe  lovea  so  much. 
You'd  never  beUeve  it  was  "work.  She  Is  feel- 
ing so  much  better  now  too  and  u  so  alert 
and  happy." 

Her  mother  repUed,  "I  am  happy,  it  U 
so  much  better  than  Just  altting  around 
watching  teievlalon  all  day.  I  have  aome 
place  to  go.  something  to  do.  I  feel  use- 
ful and  needed." 

HxxPiifO  THx  paonsaloHALS 
staff  membere  at  the  boat  hoapitala  'wel- 
come their  new  helpera.  Buth  Jobnaton 
directs  the  program  in  Akron,  Ohio,  where 
foster-grandparents  work  with  youngsters 
with  severe  emoUonal  problems,  and  where 
progress  Is  dlscouraglngly  slow.  "The  entire 
staff  of  the  agency,  administration,  social 
worken  and  chUd  care  are  all  pleased  with 
the  program"  she  saya.  "The  aoclal  workers 
report  that  the  children  are  happier  and 
more  approachable  from  a  case-work  point 
of  view.  ChUd  Care  department  reports  that 
they  are  easisr  to  deal  with  In  the  group, 
that  they  eat.  sleep  and  play  better,  and  that 
the  atmoephere  In  the  chUd  care  unit  has  im- 
proved." 

Rewarding  frlendahipa  are  arising  in  some 
cases  between  the  cbUd'a  parenU  (where 
there  are  parents  in  the  picture  I.  the  In- 
stltuUon  and  the  grandparenU. 

"We  dont  want  the  foster-grandparenU 
relatlonatup  In  any  way  to  threaten  or  be- 
come deterlmental  to  hie  reUUonsblp  with 
his  natural  parenu. "  said  Dr.  Tong-su  Kim. 
project  director  at  Morg&nton.  North  Caro- 
lina. GrandparenU  working  In  Dr.  Kim's 
program  periodically  wrlu  informal  letters 
to  the  parenu.  UUlng  of  their  activities  with 
the  child. 

Criticism  of  the  program?  There  is  none 
at  all  in  most  cities — unless  you  consider 
needing  and  wanung  more  grandparenU  a 
criticism,  unless  you  feel  wishing  more 
grandfathers  participated  U  critlclamj 

One  boy  who  saw  no  need  to  crltlclae  was 
aaked,  "What  did  you  like  Ijest  of  all  ths 
things  you  saw  at  the  farm  today?"  "My 
grandma"  was  hU  reply. 

What  wlU  happen  at  the  end  of  the  Brat 
year  set  aside  for  the  pilot  program?  No  one 
has  the  answer  yet.  Reverend  Edward  J. 
Camiile  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  said  bopefuUy. 
"Maybe  we  wUl  be  able  to  keep  some  of  ths 
grandparenU.  Maybe  someone  wlU  be  In- 
terested m  hiring  these  people  with  experi- 
ence. Maybe  the  government  wUl  continue 
to  fund  the  program  on  a  regular  basis. 
We  Just  don't  know." 

The  grandparenU  dont  know  either,  and 
they  are  worried.  "What  U  going  to  hap- 
pen after  the  time  Is  up?"  was  not  a  surprla- 
Ing  question  from  tme  grandmother.  Her 
next  question  disclosed  her  reason.    "WlU 


1  be  able  to  see  my  child  If  tbe  program  is 
discontinued?  WUl  I  be  able  to  come  to 
visit  my  liule  girl?"    she  ssked. 

Here  was  evidence  of  the  tremendous  feel- 
ing this  grandmother  had  for  her  grandchild. 
Here  was  concern,  not  far  her  Job  and  the  in- 
come from  it.  but  lor  the  chUd  she  had  come 
to  love. 


HoBeboiUiat  m  Nor&era  New  Jersey 
Still  Sof  ert 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  wtw  Jaassi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVES 

ilondaw,  FebnarK  20,  IM7 
Mr.  WIDNAlii.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  have  t>een  hopeful  signs  in  the  past 
few  weeks  suggesting  a  potenUal  turn- 
about for  the  housing  Industry,  the  sit- 
uation stUl  remains  serioua.  In  north- 
em  New  Jersey,  including  my  own  dis- 
trict, spot  surveys  point  to  a  significant 
lessening  of  activity,  with  building  per- 
mit requests  down  from  the  year  before. 
Most  of  the  recent  newspaper  stories  on 
the  change  for  the  better  in  the  con- 
struction field  are  making  their  com- 
parisons with  the  final  months  of  1»M. 
and  not  with  the  prior  year  or  3  years. 
If  these  comparisons  were  made,  the 
pixiblem,  and  the  continuing  need  for 
govenmiental  acUon.  would  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  80  lightly, 

I  have  recently  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  president  of  the  Build- 
ers' Association  of  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Richard  T.  Higglns,  discussing  what  he 
and  his  association  members  believe  Is 
stUl  a  crisis  sltuaUon.  Mr.  Hlgglns 
polnU  out  the  side  effects  of  slowed  con- 
struction activity:  Lose  of  business  for 
homefumishlng  dealers,  appliance  tnan- 
ufacturers,  nurseries,  garden  shops,  and 
similar  buslnesseB  servicing  the  home- 
owner's needs:  loss  of  tax  revenues;  the 
potential  loss  of  skilled  workers  who 
drift  off  to  other  fields,  and  who  in  the 
best  of  times  are  In  short  supply  for  the 
Uidustry. 

In  addition,  he  suggest*  positive  stepe 
that  could  be  taken.  Including  more 
FNMA  assistance,  the  appointment  of  a 
Presidential  factfinding  board  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  all  its  ramlflcatlons. 
and  the  possibUlty  of  special  loan  funds 
for  builders  caught  in  a  tight  credit 
squeeze.  I  beUevc  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Builders'  Association  of  Northern 
New  Jersey,  symptomatic  of  problems 
naUonally,  deserve  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  responsible  Federal  olBcUls. 
I  include  at  this  point  the  letter  fratn 
Mr  Hlgglns.  and  a  recent  speech  by  the 
president  of  the  NaUonal  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  Leon  N.  Werner,  on  the 
1967  housing  outlook: 

Bna-HlOCtWS  RXALTT  AsaociATxs.  I»ic.. 

Saddle  Rtvtr,  NJ..  JenMry  !.  f9«7 
Congressman  WU.UAM  B.  WroitAU.. 
The  Conyresiionol  Houalnf  Subeommillee, 
Wajhinylon,  D.C. 
Re  Home  construction. 

DiAS  Sia:  Those  of  us  serving  the  public 
through  home  oonstructlon  hsve  seen  over 
the  past  decade  many  changes  wrought  in 
the  cUmate  of  our  Industry  aa  a  result  of  the 
Federal  government's  manipulation  of  F1k»1 
Regulations.    Our  industry,  as  you  know,  ha» 
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DMS  iMWl  to  wtrict  tbe  economy  m  well  •» 
JTbcta*  It  out  erf  UM  doiarum.  o'^'^'^T^^- 

i  «mply  the  tightening  or  '""'^'"^^X^J 
tequlfiment^  "f"^'' """J"' '  „?^,^d 
tM  iMt  year-.  Mtnctlon.  h».e  gone  beyond 

the  buUdlM  inauetry  hae  IxMn  idnglod  out  u 
rSJ^t  t«  re«»«iim..  and  lor  a  year  now 
le^e  lelt  tue  «ln«  of  an  opp™*"'^- 
d en  tha.t  ha.  been  «>  strong  that  unlM.  i«ne 
iSmiSnal  action  U  taken.  I  believe  a  «^^- 
,„  ^thln  OUT  InduatTT  could  occur.  ThU  U 
S..  in  .plte  ot  Ul  tb.  optlmlrtlc  talk  that 

'•^i^'t^efac,  W.  all  know  that  the 
OraTNaUonil  Product  u  at  an  aU  ame  h^h 
^tS^  let  every  lndu«r,  1.  enjoruig 
Dtomertty.  The  tUimtni  for  fiomeJ  U  «r- 
SJSryr«enJ  but  the  adminl«r.tlon  h^ 
ino-n  only  a  token  lntere«  In  the  pUght  of 
"rtmUder.  a  plight  which  tbe,  alone  hjv. 
^ted  either  through  a  mlataken  appraljal 
Su«  eHeot  at  their  action  upon  oux  condl- 
tWcToc  through  a  deUberate  act  of  McrlRc- 
^t^  B^lS  in  «der  to  hold  hack  Inlla- 

"Tut  What  a™  they  doing  not  <>hly  »^ 
building  indurtry  but  to  the  ■■»"°"'.  !~; 
nomy?  Brtefly.  they  have  caueed  <^'^°^' 
^^Lnt  industry  to  come  to  ahna«  a  grtQd- 
iTSSf  When,  in  (act.  I  am  .ure  they  wlrt^ed 
on'y  ror  It  to  be  reetrlcted.  To  prove  (^ 
juai  revlr.  the  lateat  picture  Aa  of  C^ 
L-,  igM  P.HJI  etarta  naUonaUy  nave 
S^ppiSli',:  Saving,  and  U-n  I-tltutlon. 
m  N^Tjer^y  report  that  their  new  oMnmU- 
ment.  foe  hou-ng  rtarta  are  °«  »-•"'; 
Newark  and  Camden  olBcea  of  F.B.A.  «how  a 

made  through  our  ..«)Clatlon  )««,'»^„"!*5 
m  contacting  building  Inapector.  In  10  ^ 
towns,  we  round  building  permit,  "o""  "»" 
dO-t.  from  the  la.t  quarter  Of  8S  ■"«  ■>«« 
Mrtou.  decHne.  have  aU  been  In   th.  lait 

" fiL^'^'deal.t,  and  material  .uppUer.  are 
unlvwaally  afraid  becauM  not  only  have 
their  own  line,  of  credit  been  cut.  but  be- 
C.U..  builder,  are  not  receiving  adequate  fi- 
nancing and  cooMquenUy  are  not  paying 
Mil.  without  lerloua  delay.. 

Bankruptcle.  have  been  crapping  Into  the 

ploture.      In   Rockland   County   laat   month 

two  large  tract  builder,  went  under. 

U  aU  thl.  good  for  the  naUon'.  economy  T 

U  thl.  the  iray  to  .top  InOatlon?— No! 

pianu  that  might  locate  In  New  Jerwy  will 

not  act  If  they  cannot  houM  their  employeee 

DTOperly.     Horn,  furahihlng.  dealer.,  app"" 

Jicrmanutacturer..  nurwrle..  garden  .hope. 

new  aervlc.   lndu.trl«.   and   the   myriad   of 

other  trade,  that  refiect  the  home  owner. 

need,  will  K»n  ahow  the  harmful  rsault  of 

the  preeent  policy. 

And  what  about  th.  normal  Income  tak 
revenue,  received  through  corporation  proBU 
ud  withholding  taie.?  WIU  they  not  repre- 
MDt  a  tremendou.  loM  to  the  economy? 
Even  the  .ale.  tax  Income  In  New  Jereey  will 
be  a  .ubatantlal  loe.  to  oui  .tat*. 

Approximately  aiO.OOO  worker.  In  New 
Jei«y.  or  on.  In  ten  of  the  gainfully  em- 
nloTed  are  in  the  buudlng  Industry  or  allied 
field.  WUI  they  have  to  be  abeorbed  In  the 
balance  of  the  economy?  Last  year  statistic. 
.bow  that  th.  .verage  worker  wa.  employed 
only  41  hour,  weekly,  win  they  be  able  to 
.bwrb  the  building  trade  worker..  I  wonder? 
And  -hat  of  the  lom  to  the  building  Induatry 
of  the  .killed  worker  who  may  be  forced  into 
other  fields?  HI.  lOM  may  be  Irretnerable. 
We  know  even  under  normal  condlUon.  that 
the  lack  or  .killed  worker.  U  a  major  problem 
to  our  Induatry. 

In  sddlUon.  the  buying  pubUc  and  tne 
Real  EaUte  bu.lne<»  are  suHerlng  rrom  IhU 
tight  money  tremendoualy.  Many  realtor. 
an  going  out  of  bualnew  and  the  buyer  or 
a  home  la  bavlng  to  p»y  «  or  7  polnu  to  get 
a  mortaa*  (that  u.  U  he  can  get  It) .  Tmi- 
UMnoon.  atom  peopU  who  might  more  up  to 
battel  home,  are  not  buying  at  all. 
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What  are  w.  to  do?  I  beUeve  th.  govern- 
ment muat  r«»gnlM  the  •«""«'«  °'^! 
immediate  .ItuaUoo  and  a^' °2"J,  7^!^ 
ance  of  the  on.  plua  bUllon  F.N.MA.  Special 
A«l.tanc  fund  should  b.  .pent  hO»-  J** 
four  bUUon  dollar  expansion  on  fJIMJ^^ 
credit  .hould  be  put  Into  the  AIO  ^ITie 
^  dent  .hould  be  called  upon  to  aPPOlnt  a 
tKt  finding  board  Immediately  to  .tudy  and 

■"iL"^'^.l-d"r''mTthe  dl«lcu,tl«  of  the  hous. 

ing  industry,    "-""l"  ^•.'".""^"pS^^thrt 
Kttlng    up    an    emergency    loan    h"" 
«uld  be  available  to  ■'•«">l*",^Bmari 
hap.  It  could  be  done   through   the  8m.ll 
Buslne»  Admlnlstratloii. 

Builder.,  for  eiomple  who  ^"  "^f 
tract,  that  are  not  rOA  financed  are 
oTtentlme.  forced  to  InstaU  Mwerage  txeat- 
^iTt  olanta  and  complete  water  .yst«n». 
?h^,  n^d  "  ^t  difficult  to  finance  the« 

SpJovem.nts.  Furth'™""' ^t^XfS^ 
./•iircltv  Of  actual  funds  through  federal 
^ni'to  municipal  .uthorlUe.  It  put.  the 
StXn  on  the  Individual  ^"''*"  '^  .'^^; 
plete  the  sy.tem  before  turning  over  a  "Wgle 
Smie  This,  con^quently.  make.  It  mo.t 
Sl^lt  Slhe  individual  U.  malnUtn  ^y 
Und  Of  liquidity  In  the  beginning  of  a  )^ 
Something  .hould  be  done  to  correct  thl. 
t^  of  situation.  The  town,  want  tte 
STer.  but  the  ob.t«l..  in  """"^^X ^.^ 
"e  horrendou..  A  loan  for  nich  PlO'^ '"« 
tmorovemenu  would  help  everyone  -Ihce  " 
Sght  eliminate  th.  need  m  the  community 

'■'^^o-tS.V'rpe^oJ'coadltlon  th-t^jM 
.arrant  .ome  emergency  — ^'"",^^': 
uauon  where  a  builder  may  have  a  l^gej^ 
„ntory  In  land  with  K>m.  .maU  1"'  ■°f|2C 
IISeHn  the  land,  and  yet  the  «1"''TJ"T 
l^Snt  Kme  «condary  financing  which  Is 

■'1n'^re"r't;;e*'S"^.  a  p.umb'ng  «>n. 
trirt-TreporU  that  he  ha.  two  defaults  on 
i^^t^note.  given  him.  He  ha.  m.- 
c^led  theee  note,  and  la  now  Ina  tre- 
S^'nd^  bind  to  get  "«  »^  '°  "^."J 
make  good  on  the  notea.  Time  ^  »""»»«  " 
tt^ed  A  loan  might  be  warranted. 
"'^IcJ^.  nia,  I  -y  that  the  build- 
ing  induatry  U  a  r«lllent  one  »h?^"  »"" 
tS;  help  needed.  It  wlU  bounce  back  with 
vigor  to  the  benefit  ct  all  Americans. 

Re.peccfully  .ubmlttKl. 

Bniuint'.  AasocisTioM  or 
NoaranM  Naw  Jnaav, 
B,  RKHa«,  T.  Htoon...^^^^^^^ 


Housing  OuTt-ooK  roa  1967 
(By  Leon  N.  W.mer.  pnrtdent.  National 
AMOclaUon  of  Home  Builder. ) 
A  better  year  I.  In  prcpert  for  >»"■  O"^' 
buyer,  and  home  builder.  ■""■^'°«  1»*3,  -^ 
„  entering  .  new  and  proloog»l  Period  <rf 
hlBher  fMhlly  formation,  rising  Income.,  and 
mcrei.nTd.mand  by  the  American  P«>pl. 
for  better  Uvlng  through  belter  houilng. 

Th^  l«.cy  or  la.t  year',  trouble,  will  con- 
tln«  u.  bLt  u.  for  a  time,  but  baalc 
change,  are  In  sight.  Onderlylng  thl.  pro.- 
^?7ch.nge  1.  the  hope  of  better  under- 
iindlng  of  the  Industry's  problems  on  the 
Dart  of  Government. 

The  natlon'a  economic  policy  maker, 
faued  In  the  paat  year  to  recognlM  the  sig- 
nificance which  housing  holds  In  the  coun- 
try, econoouc  and  Kdal  scheme.  That 
failure,  whether  mlsUken  or  deliberate  on 
the  part  of  those  In  high  oBloe.  led  to  a  sertes 
ot  policy  actions  and  omlaUons  which  re- 
sulted m  the  undue  deprlvallona  .uBered 
both  by  the  home  builder  and  the  home- 
Keklng  public 

It  1.  apparent  that  the  alowdown  In  hous- 
Ink  acUvlty  will  contlnu.  Into  the  early 
months  of  1IW7  before  there  1.  a  turn- 
about But  a  turnabout  la  clearly  In  the 
making.  certaliUy  no  later  than  mid-year. 
and  the  -Kood  half  ot  the  year  will  be  bett«r 
than  the  first  six  montha. 


F«  tha  T««  •»  »  whole,  we  expect  to  ««• 
production  ot  about  1.150.000  unlta,  barely 
better  than  In  l»««.  but  we  .hall  end  1»B7  on 
an  upturn.  ._ 

The  need,  actually,  within  the  next  year  I. 
mor.  on  the  order  of  1  million  unlU.  and 
quickly  win  grow  larger. 

Home  building's  rtKovery  wlU  depend,  or 
cour~.  on  several  thing.:  .n  Incrwulng 
avalUbimy  of  mortgage  credit;  a  reasonably 
healthy  national  economy;  Implementation 
or  housing  legislation  already  enacted  by  the 
Congress;  and  Federal  governmental  actions 
baaed  on  an  adequate  understanding  or 
housing's  impact  on  the  social  and  economic 
structure,  and  Ita  responsiveness  to  the 
proper    melding    of    monetary    and    fiscal 

'"we'aiso  must  hsve  strong  acUon  at  other 
levels  of  government  to  remove  such  Im- 
pediments as  outmoded  local  building  codes 
and  zoning  and  other  local  regulations  which 
unreasonably  and  caprldoualy  restrict  the 
u.e  of  land.  One  more  Impediment  we  shall 
have  to  cope  with  U  a  growing  ""fPO-" 
shortage  Induced  by  the  Bight  of  skilled 
workers  to  other  Industries  after  nectMary 
layoBs  from  home  building  In  1B«8. 

We  are  »eklng  way.  and  means  to  stabUUe 
the  flow  of  mortgage  credit  In  tbe  tntim. 
We  intend  to  tlmjst  aside  outmoded  con- 
cept, which  seriously  retard  the  housing  ot 
the   American    people   aa   an   antl-lnflatlon 

We  believe  In  a  more  balanced  approach 
of  managing  the  economy  throuKh  coordi- 
nated fl«al  and  monetary  poUcy  which  give* 
adequate  priority  to  housing  problems 

We  shall  be  watching  cloeely  the  operations 
ot  the  Department  ot  Housing  and  Drt>an 
Development.  Despite  the  f«t  that  we  sup- 
ported creation  of  the  Department  It  did  not 
fipond  eflectlvely  to  the  PUght  »'  "'^"^' 
home  seeker,  or  the  home  builder.  In  1»«6 
Implementation  ot  Oo"»™»'.'«*"/-'''P^T5i 
housing  programa  l.  a  muat  In  the  coming 

'°T1,.  Congre«  recognised  tbe  «rrlou.  hol»- 
ln«  need,  ot  lower  Income  famine.  In  the 
,>2st  year  and  authorised  »1  bllllo.  In  Ped- 
Sri  National  Uortgag.  A-oclaUon  .peclal 
Mlstance  fund,  to  enable  the  Industry  to 
none  with  thoM  needs  However,  the  De- 
^uZ^Z  rel«M.«5  only  Wf»  •»"'"«'  »' 
ihe  Oongreaelonally-authorlirt  fund.,  we 
.hall  continue  to  pre.,  for  the  releaM  of  the 

"  Af'Sfe^Mme  Ume.  In  thl.  period  of  rising 
perwnal  Income  for  .  vast  number  of  Amer- 
lin  famllle..  we  note  that  more  and  more 
are  making  K>und  and  irlse  lnv»tment.  In 
new  homm.  Throughout  the  year  we  ahal 
be  engaged  In  a  major  campaign  of  market 
devel.!i.ment  to  the  end  that  a  •"»•'•"" 
of  consumer.'  dupowble  dolUr.  shall  wU«ly 
be  spent  on  the  potenUal  of  better  living 
through  better  housing. 

The  industry  pledge.  Itaelf  to  utlllM  new 
and  advanced  technological  building  tech- 
nique, the  better  building  material,  which 
iSiS^lng  on  th.  market,  and  the  refln«, 
land  Dlannlng  Information  to  the  end  that  It 
will  deliver  the  beat  poMlble  environment  for 
better  living. 


February  S3,  1967 
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Pablk  Swrice  by  TiUtowb  StalioBt 
ud  AdTcriifiac  CoaacU 

EXTENSION  OF  REStARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  wvm  Touc 
IN  THB  HOUSM  OP  RKPBKSBNTATIV«S 

Monday.  February  20.  t9S7 
Mr     KUPFERMAi«J.       Mr.     Speaker, 
Robert  U  Button.  Jr..  my  constituent.  Is 


vice  prestdent  of  promotion  and  adver- 
tising of  Edward  Petry  4  Co..  Inc..  a 
major  television  station  representative 
with  ofOces  In  my  district. 

He  has  supervised  an  advertising  cam- 
paign designed  to  demonstrate  that  tele- 
vision stations  represented  by  his  com- 
pany in  cooperation  with  the  Advertising 
Council,  which  latter  organization  Is 
celebrating  Its  25th  anniversary,  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  presenting  free 
advertising  messages  for  some  of  the 
major  public  service  areas  such  as 
mental  retardation,  forest  Are  preven- 
tion, American  Red  Cross,  community 
chest,  and  so  forth. 

My  colleagues  wUl  be  Interested  to 
know  that  the  television  stations  which 
have  contributed  this  free  time  for  public 
service  messages,  present  a  cross  section 
of  the  country.     They  are: 

KOB-TV,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

WSB~TV.  AUanta.  Ga. 

KERO-TV,  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 

WBAL-TV.  Baltimore,  Md. 

WCIA-TV.  Champaign,  HI. 

WGN-TV.  Chicago.  HI. 

WFAA-TV,  Dallas-Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

WHBP-TV,  Davenport,  Iowa — Rock 
Island.  HI. 

WHIO-TV.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

KWGN-TV,  Denver.  Colo. 

KDAL-TV.  Duluth -Superior.  Bdlnn. 

WNEM-TV,  Pllnt-Saglnaw-Bay  City, 
Mich. 

KGMB-TV.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

KPRC-TV,  Houston,  Tex. 

WJKS-TV.  Jacksonville.  Pla. 

KARK-TV.  LltUe  Rock,  Ark. 

KCOP-TV,  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

WISN-TV,  MUwaukee.  Wis. 

KSTP-TV.  UlnneapolU-St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

WSM-TV.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

WTAR-TV.  Norfolk-Newport  New* 
Va^ 

KWTV.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

KMTV.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

WDBO-TV.  Orlando,  Fla. 

WMBD-TV.  Peorta,  HI. 

WUC-TV,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

KPTV.  Portland.  Oreg, 

WJAR^TV,  Providence,  RJ. 

WROC-TV.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

KCRA-TV,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

KUTV.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

KPBi«B-TV.  San  Dlego,  Calif. 

KTNT-TV,  Seat  tie -Tacoma.  Wash. 

WTHI-TV,  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

KVOO-TV.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

KARD-TV.  Wichita.  Kan. 

WBRE-TV.  Wilkes  -  Barre  -  Scranton, 
Pa. 

The  statement  of  the  work  they  have 
done  and  the  free  {Ime  given,  as  pre- 
pared for  me  by  Mr.  Hutton  follows: 

Year    19fi7    Petet    Th-evmiow    Camfucm:    A 

MaJO>    DEPAHTirKZ    nr    RXPRXBKKTATm    AS- 

vtmnsruG — PxATrrxxa  Pumuc  Ssancx  Con- 

TsiBimoNi  or  Stations 

ThlB  month.  Edwftrd  Petry  A  Company,  Inc. 
launcbca  an  advertlBlng  campaign  which,  tor 
the  first  time,  features  the  contrlbutlona  in 
Ume  donated  to  Bp«clflc  public  service  cam- 
paigns by  a  select  Uct  of  Television  stsUons. 
Tbe  campaigns  featured  are  eleven  of  the 
most  Important  sponsored  by  tbe  Advertis- 
ing Council.  The  contributing  stations  are 
those  represented  by  the  Petry  Company. 
A  typical  headline  reads:  "12,093.724.000  Be- 
mlndera  To  Help  Prevent  Porest  Plrws", 

Developed  In  cooperaUon  with  the  Council, 
and  timed  to  coincide  with,  and  recognise. 


th«  Coundl's  Twenty-JUtiti  Annlveraary.  the 
Petry  campaign  wm  sp«U  out  the  total  num- 
ber of  TV  Impressions  deUvered  during  19W 
by  the  Petry -represented  stations  In  aggre- 
gate to  such  Council  campaigns  as:  Savings 
Bonds:  Mental  Retardation;  Porest  Plre  Pre- 
vention; American  Red  Cross.  Traffic  Safety; 
BjuUo  Pree  Europe;  Peace  Corps;  Keep  Amer- 
ica Beautiful;  U.5.O.:  Uiilted  Punde-Com- 
munlty  Chest;  and  the  U-N. 

In  announcing  tbe  theme  of  the  cam- 
paign. Martin  L.  Nlerman.  President  of  the 
Petry  Company,  stated:  "During  the  twenty 
years  the  Television  Department  of  this  Com- 
pany has  been  in  existence,  our  month-to- 
month  advertising  on  tbe  front  oorera  of. 
and  in  preferred  poalUona  Ln  leading  pub- 
llcaUons  has  stressed  the  flezlblUty.  tbe  im- 
pact, tbe  saturation  value,  and  the  other 
strong  selling  points  of  the  Spot  Television 
Medium.  This  year  we  felt  that  a  change 
of  pace  was  In  order,  and  that  our  client  sta- 
tions should  receive  a  salute  for  their  many 
unsung  contributions  to  the  field  of  public 
service  communication.  The  Twenty-Plfth 
Anniveraary  of  tbe  Advertising  Council 
seemed  an  appropriate  time  to  give  this  sa- 
lute. We  hope  this  year-around  full  color 
dramatization  of  our  client  stations'  efforts 
In  the  field  of  pubUc  service  will  serve  to 
BpotUght  In  some  small  way  the  magnificent 
Job  whlcb  tbe  Television  Industry  as  a  whole 
is  doing  in  this  area". 

The  individual  advertleements  do  not 
neglect  Spot  Television's  role  sa  1967's  ma>or 
advertL-slng  medium.  Sach  wlU  carry  either 
the  phrase,  Theae  leading  stations  "itnow  how 
to  serve  a«  well  as  sell"  or  "they  beBeve  In 
serving  as  well  as  selling". 

Modem  InterpretaUve  art  work  for  the 
campaign  Is  In  four  colors  and  la  being  cre- 
ated by  Al&n  Dale  Bogorad.  Tha  campaign 
was  prepared  by  Wesley  Advertlalng  under 
the  supervision  of  Robert  L.  Hutton.  Jr.. 
vice  President  of  Promotion  and  Advertla- 
lng for  the  Petry  Television  Division. 

Computation  of  TV  Impressions  delivered 
oa  behalf  of  each  campaign  is  achieved  by 
taking  tbe  total  number  of  announcements 
donated  by  a  station  to  a  certain  campaign 
during  the  year  1966.  and  applying  It  to  tbe 
station's  "bomea  delivered  per  quarter  hour" 
and  to  the  rlewen-per-bome  figure  for  tbe 
market. 

In  conjunction  with  the  campaign,  a  Re- 
port Is  being  prepared  which  will  summarize 
the  contributions  made  in  homes  deUvered. 
total  home  Impressions  and  dollan  worth  of 
time,  by  tbe  Petry-rcpresented  Television 
■tatlona,  to  each  of  tbe  Council  campaigns 
featured  In  the  series.  Copies  of  the  report 
and  re[»^lnts  of  the  advertisement  wlU  be 
aent  to  the  ofllcials  of  interested  Oorem- 
ment  agencies,  members  of  appropriate  Con- 
greaslonaJ  committees,  executives  of  the  task 
force  advertlMng  agencies  involved,  and,  di- 
rectors of  tbe  Advertising  Council,  as  wcU 
as  to  national  advwtlsers  and  agency  media 
people. 

For  Further  Information:  Robert  L.  Hut- 
ton. Jr .  Telephone:  3ia-«8a-0300. 


Koiycia:   Portrait  of  a  Peacemaker? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  cALiroxNtA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  23.  1967 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     Recently  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  the  posslbUltles 
of  peace  In  Vietnam  and  also  of  the  Issues 
which  underlie  a  possible  peace. 

A  column  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  February  19. 1967.  con- 


tains several  thought-provoking  points. 
Two  such  points  are  the  following: 

The  Johnson  adminlstratloo  has  been  at 
such  pains  to  play  down  the  Soviet  Union's 
Involvement  in  the  war  that  most  Americans 
are  not  fiiUy  aware  of  lU  massive  scope. 

What  needs  remembering  Is  that  the  Rus- 
timr  can  force  Hanoi  (though  not  necessarily 
the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas)  out  of  the  war 
whenever  they  want  to  badly  enough. 

The  column  was  wrttten  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Conine,  who  has  served  as  head  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Moscow  bureau.  He  is 
a  very  able  observer  and  writer  whose 
views  command  respect. 

Uruler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  the  article  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Rccoid: 

PoaTurr  or  *  Pkacxmakm? 
(By  Bmect  ConizM) 

The  world  has  been  treated  to  some  breath- 
less word  pictures  of  Premier  Alexet  Kosygln 
Bitting  anxiously  by  his  telephone  In  London, 
awaiting  word  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnhl  wlUlngneae 
to  take  "one  smaU  move"  toward  peace  taUta. 

As  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  later  told 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  Koeygin's  re- 
turn to  Moscow,  peace  "was  almost  within 
our  grasp." 

But.  alas,  the  word  from  Hanoi  was  nega- 
tive. Uncle  Ho  would  not  agree  to  any  peace- 
mongering  moves  of  his  own  in  exchange  for 
getUng  tbe  bombing  st<^p«d  and  negotu- 
tlona  started. 

Although  It  all  happened  behind  oioaed 
doora.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  Idyllic  por- 
trait of  Kosygln  going  to  bat  for  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia  ts  accurate — as  far  as  It  goes. 

Surely,  however,  the  picture  of  Kosygln  the 
eameet  peacemaker  would  be  more  persuasive 
If  there  was  any  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Unloo  la  willing  to  u»e  lU  considerable  lever- 
age to  force  a  halt  or  a  slowdown  in  the 
fighting. 

What  needs  rem«mberlng  la  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  force  Hanoi  (though  not  neces- 
sarily the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas)  out  of  the 
war  whenever  they  want  to  badly  enough. 

They  have  only  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  arms 
and  supplies  to  North  Vietnam,  and  Ho 
would  soon  have  no  choice  but  to  leave  the 
Viet  Cong  to  tbelr  own  devices.  He  could  not 
maintain  his  forces  in  the  south  nor  continue 
large-scale  help  to  the  guerrtllas. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  been  at 
such  pains  to  play  down  the  Soviet  Union's 
Involvement  In  tbe  war  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  not  fully  aware  of  lU  massive 
acop*. 

In  tbe  past  IB  months,  according  to  tbe 
most  conservaUve  eatlmates.  tha  Russians 
have  sent  well  over  gSOO  mUllon  worth  of 
BtrtcUy  military  aid  to  Nortli  Vietnam,  and 
only  recently  promised  an  additional  WOO 
million  worth. 

In  addlU(Mi  to  tbe  weU-pubUclaed  MIO  Jet 
fighters  and  SAM  anti-aircraft  missiles,  tbe 
Soviets  liave  provided  massive  numb«^  of 
convenUonal  anU-alrcxaft  guna,  radar,  artil- 
lery pieces,  trucks,  pontoon  bridges,  gaso- 
line and  oil.  and  even  bicycles. 

The  men  and  materiel  which  move  down 
the  Infiltration  routes  Into  South  Vietnam  do 
so  then,  in  considerable  part,  by  courtesy  of 
tbe  Soviet  Union. 

By  contrast.  Red  China  has  contributed 
less  than  a  quarter  as  much  to  Hanoi's  war 
effort,  and  this  has  been  limited  mostly  to 
food.  smaU  arms  and  ammunition. 

North  Vletuam  could  oontmue  to  fight 
without  Chinese  aid.  If  It  had  to.  but  the 
present  scale  of  warfare  oould  not  t>e  con- 
tinued If  the  aid  flow  were  it(^>ped  or  ma- 
terially slowed. 

Tbe  reasons  for  Moecow^  reluctance  to 
twist  Ho's  am  are  not  bard  bo  guess. 

Heading  tbe  list  is  tbe  fact  that,  while  the 
Soviets  may  want  peace  In  Vietnam,  they 
want  post-flghtlng  influence  even  more. 
They  can  have  it  only  by  staying  on  good 
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ternu  with  Einol.  ud  pilallUl(  Bo  OH  mak 
to  Um  p«Me  UbI*.  r««4T  or  not,  to  banUf  «fc« 
w»y  to  win  frtaneu  »na  InflueMB  Oocnmunlita 
In  aoutlieut  JUUl. 

DnUl  ind  unlMi  tin  BuMluu  com*  to 
Tfclue  peace  more  tli*n  Influence,  their  peace 
o^ertuiee  tn«r  well  come  to  nothing— and  the 
w%z  tn»7  in  ffcct  produce  the  direct  O.S-- 
SOTlet  oonrroot»tlon  which  both  eldee  hire 
eougbt  to  ftT04d. 

It  should  be  noted  th»t.  bf  md  lerge.  ehlp- 
menti  of  mleellee  end  other  SoTlet  weepone 
heve  mOTed  orerUnd  to  North  Vletoem 
ecroee  Chin*. 

U  the  Chlneee  force  e  rupture  In  Blno- 
SoTlet  dlplooieuc  relatione,  howerer.  they  eje 
eipecled  to  belt  theee  ehlpmente.  The  Buj- 
elene  then  c»n  uee  thl«  —  »  good  eicuee  to 
Blart  equeeilng  Boi  lupply  line,  or  they  c»n 
begin  iblpplng  the  weepone  by  fr^lghler  to 
HAlphoQg — deeplte  the  cleer  danger  th»t  thle 
will  le«d  the  United  8t»te«  to  bomb  end 
blookede  thet  port. 

Uofortunetely.  there  la  «hK>lntely  no  re«- 
ion  to  doubt  thet  Eoeygin  wUl  opt  for  the 
Utter,  quite  perlloue  eltemetlre. 

All  thlnga  oonaldeT»d,  the  portrmlt  o< 
Koeycln  the  peecemeker  le  e  uttle  prenu,ture. 
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If  •  Job  b  Wortk  H«Ti>g 

EXTCNSION  or  REMARKS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  MneouKi 
a  THB  HOOSK  OF  BB»B«3KNTATIVES 

Tuadat,  rebruary  21,  19S7 
Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  on 
Thuiwlay  night.  February  1«.  1»<".  the 
first  event  ever  held  In  the  Visitor  Center 
of  the  0»tew»y  Arch  of  the  Jefferson 
National  Exi»nslon  Memorial  took  place 
In  St.  Louis.  It  was  the  awards  banquet 
sponsored  by  Downtown  St  Louis,  Inc.. 
In  connection  with  the  1987  Salute  Week 
Honoring  Women  Who  Work. 

Salute  Week  Is  an  annual  event  begun 
7  years  ««o  by  Downtown  St.  Louis,  Inc.. 
an  organteatlon  consisting  of  the  400 
business  firms  actively  engaged  In  pro- 
moting and  advancing  the  central  city 
area  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  my  great  honor 
In  1963  to  be  designated  as  oive  of  seven 
outstanding  worklngwomen  of  8t.  I^uls 
In  different  fields  of  mterest  and  activity. 
Two  years  ago.  Downtown  St.  Louis. 
Inc..  In  addition  to  designating  outstand- 
ing St.  Louis  worklngwomen.  Inaugu- 
rated a  special  award.  National  Out- 
standing Worklngwoman.  The  first  re- 
cipient was  Lucille  Ball.  Last  year,  this 
honor  went  to  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  United  Nations  correspondent  and 
commenutor,  Pauline  Fredertck.  This 
year  I  was  deeply  honored  to  receive  this 
national  award. 

nasr  mm  kmlb  i»  eiisiinm  oatiw«t  »»ch 
I  am  not  sure  yet  which  was  the 
greater  thrill  for  me — receiving  such 
flattering  recognition  from  people  I  rep- 
resent In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  attending  a  dinner  held  in  the 
most  breathtaking  and  Imaginative 
architectural  achievement  In  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  true  architectural 
gems  of  the  entire  world,'  the  soaring, 
spectacular,  stainless  steel  arch  designed 
by  the  late  Bero  Saartnen  as  the  theme 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
MemorlaL 


The  fint  major  pteoa  of  legislation 
which  I  introduced  and  which  became 
l^w  waa  the  bQl  to  authorize  Federal 
expendltuiee  for  the  Jeffenion  National 
Expansion  MemorlaL  The  memorial  It- 
self originated  many  years  earlier  In  an 
agreement  between  President  Pranklln 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  J4ayor  Bernard 
F.  Dickmann  of  St.  Loul*. 

TBS   MKS>   TO   IM»TIIX  OtCU*  IIVB  Am 
MOTtV*TIOK 

Mr  Speaker,  In  accepting  the  National 
Outstanding  Working  Woman  Award 
from  Mr.  Harry  F.  Harrington,  president 
of  Downtown  St.  Louis.  Inc..  I  discussed 
a  subject  which  weighs  heavily  on  every 
Member  of  Congress  at  this  point  in  our 
history.  It  Is  the  problem  of  Instilling 
and  developing  and  encouraging  moti- 
vation in  our  young  people,  particularly, 
aitd  In  many  other  workers  to  give  to 
their  Jota — to  their  work— the  best  that 
Is  In  them. 

We  have  provided  opportunities  for 
training,  for  education — up  to  and 
through  college  and  graduate  school — 
and  for  the  breaking  of  all  barriers  to 
individual  achievement  for  those  who  are 
motivated.  Our  concern  Is  over  those 
who  fall  to  take  advantage  of  their  op- 
portunities. How  do  we  reach  them? 
How  do  we  Inspire  them? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  tried  to  develop 
this  theme  In  my  remarks  and  because 
of  the  wide  Interest  I  know  exists  In  the 
Rouse  In  this  problem.  I  am  Including  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccots,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  the  text  of  my  speech, 
as  follows: 

If  a  Joe  Is  Worm  H*vmo — 
(An  Address  by  Congi  eee woman  t«onor  K. 
Sulltren  In  accepting  the  sward  ae  Na- 
tional OutsUndIng  WorUngwoman  tor 
IWn.  eponeored  by  Downtown  St.  lx>ule. 
Inc.,  the  flret  public  event  held  In  the 
Visitor  Center  of  tbe  Gateway  Arch  of  the 
Jefferaon  National  Bzpeneton  Memorial, 
February  1«.  IDT?  I 

Standing  here  tonight  ...  In  thle  place  . . . 
where  once  wae  deeolatlon.  and  before  that, 
dirt  and  grime  and  dreary  ahabbinese.  and 
where  now  la  loejlng  beauty  and  an  unbe- 
Uevable  engineering  achievement  which  lirta 
the  eoul  .  .  .  standing  here  ajnong  ao  many 
who  hare  worked  »o  hard  to  acoompllah  this 
majeetlc  miracle  of  the  Oateway  Arch  .  .  . 
standing  b«re  on  what  U  Opening  Night — 
the  debut,  the  premiere,  the  grand  unveiling 
ol  thU  hall — and  etandlng  here  under  the 
drcunutances  In  which  I  am  here,  receiving 
an  honor  I  shall  always  cherlab  ...  1  say 
my  thanks  to  each  one  of  you.  but  I  eay  a 
prayer  for.  and  breathe  my  gratitude  to,  one 
who  is  not  here,  except  In  my  heart  and  In 
the  memories  of  long-time  mends. 

Two  days  after  St.  ValenUne's  Day.  and  a 
Uttle  more  than  16  years  after  my  husband's 
death.  I  think  of  John  Berchraans  SuUlvan. 
aa  I  do  often,  but  particularly  tonight. 

Be  was  a  CongreaKnaa,  and  a  pood  one.  a 
dedicated,  consdenUoua  servant  of  hla  con- 
sUtuente  and  of  hla  country.  Because  of  hla 
eismple,  I  w«a  Inspired  to  try  to  follow  hie 
footsteps  Into  a  Oongieaslonal  career,  tie- 
cauae  of  bis  fine  reputation.  1  waa  able  to  do 

go to  win  my  first  election  on  tbe  beels  of  hla 

record  so  that  I  could  t>egln  then  to  start 
earning  a  career  on  my  own  record.  For  a 
long  time.  I  had  refused  to  marry  John  be- 
cause he  would  not  give  up  polltlca  as  a  career 
and  I  disdained  and  thought  I  despised  poli- 
tics: then  hla  profeealon  became  mine,  and  I 
learned  why  he  felt  It  to  be  one  of  mankinds 
highest  caUlngs  lor  those  whoee  hearts  and 
minds  and  energies  are  dedicated  to  decency 
and  public  iarrloe. 


a  am"  TO  THs  POSTALS  or  M»unnortn,  lifs 
at  vavicw  to  otwbss 
Uy  earrer  In  oongreea,  wlUcb  my  hus- 
band's career  made  possible  for  ms  after 
hla  death,  has  brought  me  much  honor.  In- 
cluding this  one  tonight  which  la  the  best 
kind  of  honor — from  thoee  who  know  me 
beet  and  know  my  limitations  as  weU  as  any 
talents  which  I  might  poaeeas  PrlmarUy, 
however,  my  husband's  legacy  to  me  was 
a  key  to  the  portals  ot  a  rich  and  meaning- 
ful life  m  aervlce  to  others. 

John  SuUlvsn  waa  beginning  his  fourth 
term  In  the  United  Statee  House  of  Repre- 
aentattvee  when  death  suddenly  Intervened 
10  years  ago.    I  am  now  beginning  my  eighth 
term.     With  twice  aa   many  years  ol  Con- 
gressional  service   and   seniority.   In  a  dif- 
ferent era  of  our  national  hletory  and  under 
different  condlUona  of  public  awarenees  to 
our  national  needs.  I  have  thus  had  many 
more  opportunities  than  John  did  to  Influ- 
ence naUonal  policy  and  to  achieve  legisla- 
tive goals.    But,  as  I  stand  here  tonight,  and 
think  back  to  what  he  did  achieve,  particu- 
larly for  St.  Louis — things  we  are  so  proud 
of  as  a  city:   things  we  tend  to  take   for 
granted,  such  as  the  smoke  cootnJ  ordinance 
which    he   drafted   for  Ray  Tucker's   C!om- 
mlttee:   such  as  this  slu.  the  Jefteisoo  Na- 
tional   Bxpanslon    U«morlsl.    which    grew 
from  the  compact  he  helped  Barney  Dick- 
mann  to  draft   and    "seir    to   Franklin   D 
Roosevelt:  such  as  the  Housing  Act  of  194» 
which  he  worked  for  and  voted  for  In  the 
Congress  and  which  provided  the  first  Fed- 
eral authority  for  our  spectacularly  revived 
Downtown — when  I  think  of  theee  things.  I 
see  my  own  role  m  congress  more  as  a  con- 
tlnuauon  of  hU  than  a  thing  apart. 
WHAT  n  rr  uxs  to  skbvs  xk  oomobsss? 
One  cannot  Inherit  a  Seat  In  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepreMUtaavea,  of  comae: 
In  all  the  history  ot  ConstltuUonal  Oovem- 
ment  In  the  United  Statee  no  one  has  been, 
or  can  l>e,  appointed  to  It.    Unlike  the  Sen- 
ate, for  Instance.  It  la  an  offlce  which  one  can 
reach    ttirough    one    route    only — a    general 
election.    Once  elected,  you  cannot  claim  the 
Beat  as  your  ovm  for  more  than  two  years. 
at  which  time  you  must  run  again.    To  ad- 
vance to  seniority  on  ComnUttees.  you  must 
win     re-election     consecutively     every     two 
years,  without  a  break,  or  you  muat  start  at 
the  bottom  of  the  seniority  ladder  again. 
Even  when  you  reach  the  plni>acle  of  Com- 
mittee seniority,  however,  your  poUUcai  party 
colleaguee  can  aet  you  back  down  foe  rea- 
Bons  o«  their  own.  but  that's  a  rare  and  un- 
usual puaishmsnt  seldom  meted  out.  at  least 

until  very  laesnUy.  

What  Is  it  Uks  to  serve  In  Congress?  Power 
and  presUge  come  slowly— painfully  slowly— 
under  the  seniority  system.  But  from  the 
very  Brat  days  of  ones  first  term,  unUl  the 
last  hurrah  of  defeat,  retirement,  or  death 
In  oBlce.  the  workload  U  cruelly  heavy  and 
never-ending.  There  are  no  "working  hours  ' 
as  such— no  aet  calendar  specifying  the 
months  In  which  we  are  to  ranaln  in  ses- 
sion, or  the  days  we  convene  or  hours  we 
meet.  However,  unless  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate mutually  agree  on  a  JoUit  reeoluUon  per- 
mitting a  recMa.  we  must  meet  at  least  every 
three  days,  not  counting  Sundays,  from  the 
day  we  convene  In  January  untU  we  ad- 
loum  sine  die  when  a  Session's  work  Is  fi- 
nally done.  In  August,  or  September,  or  Octo- 
ber, or  November,  or  December,  or — as  has 
sometimes  happened— the  morning  o<  the 
day  on  the  foUowlng  January  when  a  new 
Session  must  by  Uw  begin. 

WHEN    CONOSSSSIOHAI.    LIFS    WAS    SUCFLSS 

some  Members  sUU  In  the  National  t^gls- 
Uture  can  remember  when  their  duties  were 
simpler.  In  thoee  days  they  took  omce  In 
a  new  Cotigreea  on  March  4  following  elec- 
tion or  re-election,  but  did  not  meet  for  the 
First  Session  of  that  Oongreea  unUI  the  fol- 
lowing December,  nine  months  later.  Then 
they  stayed  In  aeeslon  only  through  May  or 
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June,  wljoumlng  over  th«  November  elecUon 
to  me*t  •«aln  for  tbe  l»me  duek  S<K»nd  Sm- 
slon  in  Deoenib«r  for  ft  period  of  Uir«  month* 
or  le«.  Thu».  out  of  k  twa-ye*r  t*nn,  Mem- 
bers were  la  WMhln^ton  perha^  nine 
montba  altogether,  puBlD«  the  neoe«*ry  »p- 
proprUUona  bUi*,  eoactlng  the  rtven  and 
harbors  blU.  fcad,  fcft«r  %  plewant  eocial 
season,  going  home.  With  that  kind  o< 
schedule,  Wa*hlngton  wm  eeldom  hot  for 
the  Congreee,  md  Congrew  •ridom  nude 
things  hot  for  the  country.  Moet  of  the 
iolte«  ibout  Cionffreee— «.nd  they  were  con- 
at4int— ridiculed  the  Mombera  for  their  un- 
hurried Mid  unproductive  ftttenUoD  to  Urge- 
ly  InvWble.  or  at  leut  unexciting  iceuee  and 
problem*.  WhUe  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  waa 
making  a  poUtlcal  r«putaUon  baaed  on  hie 
promiae  to  punch  ^igland'i  King  Oecrge 
in  the  now  U  he  ever  dared  to  octne  to  the 
Windy  City,  one  of  the  Alabamana  did  equally 
well  OD  publicity  In  hU  baUIwlck  by  threat- 
ening to  do  the  same  to  the  Pope  U  he  abould 
come  to  the  United  Statee. 

An  enUre  eeealon  could  be  devot«d  to  de- 
bate over  a  fann  hUl  which  moet  city  folk* 
completely  Ignored,  or  to  a  tarlfl  bUl  which 
few  ordinary  dtlBena  bad  tha  leut  Interest 
In. 

But  In  the  38  year*  alnce  World  War  n  be- 
gan In  Europe.  Oongreea  ha«  been  In  almost 
oonUnuous  eesalon  year-around.  and  every- 
thing we  do,  or  dlscuae,  or  contemplate  doing 
or  dlacujalng.  la  today  a  matter  of  llfe-or- 
death  economic  concern  for  innumerable  In- 
duatrlee  and  all  aaaoclated  with  them,  and 
IB  of  intense  Importance  to  millions  upon 
mllUons  of  other  cltlsens  who  also  have  a 
stake  In  the  outcome  or  a  deep  peraooal  In- 
VDlvrmeot  In  the  Issue. 

CITIXZn    KMMnHKD    tN    BSD    TAP! 

rurthermoni,  reganlieas  of  whether  the 
House  U  meeting  or  U  In  recess  or  has  ad- 
journed, the  work  of  a  Congressional  offlce 
conunuea  with  \mtaoken  mtenalty,  for  w« 
each  deal  with  the  myriad  problems  o<  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  constituents  who  each 
year  collectively  experience  millions  of  Be5>- 
arate  encounter*  or  ooUUionA  with  govern- 
mental regulations.  poUclea  and  dedalons. 
Often  the  results  of  these  encounters  of  citi- 
zens and  government  are  baffling  or  disas- 
trous for  the  individual.  It  might  involve  a 
serviceman  or  worker  or  veteran  or  retiree  oc 
taxpayer  or  lmport*r  or  farmer  or  merchant 
or  manufacturer  oc  teacher  or  student  or 
clergyman  or  social  worker  or  lawyer  or  doc- 
tor or  accountant  or~lt  might  be  you — who 
Is  enmeshed  in,  or  overwhelmed  by.  Gov- 
ernmental red  tape.  Members  of  Oongreea 
learn  how  to  unravel  It,  and  can  unravel  it 
frequently,  because  of  our  Constitutional 
powers  over  the  pxtrae  strings  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. TTierefore.  most  of  us  spend  much. 
If  not  moat,  of  our  working  hours  untying 
those  bureaucratic  knoU  and  pursuing  elu- 
sive JttsUcc  for  the  harried  or  helplees  clU- 
zens  caught  In  tbe  dutches  of  big  govern- 
ment. 

Then  we  proceed  to  pass  further  legislation 
to  make  government  even  bigger — seemingly 
to  fashion  more  strings  of  frustraUon  and 
despair  about  tlie  clUecn's  life. 

We  do  not  aet  out.  of  coiirae,  to  make  the 
cltlsen's  lot  harder,  and  thus  our  own  work 
of  unraveling  the  difflculUea  more  exhaust- 
ing. We  add  new  laws  because  wb  think  or 
hope  or  feel — or  sometimes  even  know  for 
sure — that  what  we  do  makes  sense  for  the 
people  we  represent  and  for  the  country  and 
the  causes  in  which  we  believe. 

■OLUTtOMS    aEGTT    KCW    FSOBI-EMa 

But  we  are  tbe  first  to  realize  that  we  are 
not  poasesaed  of  all  knowledge  and  wisdom — 
that  we  are  fallible  human  beings  who  can 
make  mistakes  and  that  the  solutions  we 
devise  for  the  problems  which  confront  our 
country  are  not  neceasarlly  perfect  ones.  For 
we  have  learned  that  each  solution  we  put 
lorward  for  any  problem  begets  new  prob- 


lems in  Its  place.  We  can  only  hope  ttkat  th« 
new  problem*  ara  not  aa  bad  u  th*  «■»•• 
they  replaced.     OancraBy.  XbmX  la  true,  but 

not  always. 

Yet  It  is  a  fascinating  Job  In  an  exciting 
atmoepbere  a(  furtoua  and  unrelenting  m»- 
tivlty,  and  we  are  never  bored.  When  we 
have  self -doubts  about  our  achleveoaenta, 
which  Is  often,  people  back  hocne  invtte  u*  to 
meet  with  them  and  they  tell  u*  What  line 
Job*  we  are  doing — eometlmea — and  that  re- 
•tn-es  our  spirits  and  sends  us  back  Into  tbe 
legislative  battle*  relreahed  and  ready  once 
again  to  devote  12  to  18  houra  a  day,  s^ery 
day,  to  our  tasks.  Thl*  flattering  event  to- 
night will  give  me  encouragement  for  month* 
to  come.  FW  those  of  u*  In  Oongreas  whose 
family  drcumatancee  make  It  poaalble  to  de- 
vote tbe  endleas  hours  and  oomplete  ocm- 
centration  to  the  work,  each  of  ttie  maoy 
email  vlctorlee  we  acore  each  day  In  babaU  of 
oonstltuent*  beleaguered  by  the  bureaucracy 
U  a  delicious  triumph,  and  each  leglalatlve 
issue  we  face  and  dispose  of  serves  to  give  u* 
a  small  senae  of  statesmanlike  aohlevement- 

■aiKGtMO    us    BACK   TO    akALZTT 

But  the  next  day,  for  the  price  of  a  flva- 
cent  stamp,  a  constituent  quickly  brings  lU 
back  to  earth  with  an  Indignant  letter  ques- 
tioning either  bur  patriotism  or  sanity — 
usually  both.  Even  the  ralalng  of  postal 
rates  never  seems  to  discourage  this  kind  of 
assault  upon  our  aelf-aasurance,  and  un- 
doubtedly tbafs  a  good  tiling,  because  we 
are  ao  deeply  Involved  In  your  Uvea.  In  eo 
mAny  ways,  through  tJu  things  we  do  for  you 
or  to  you.  that  we  need  frequent  remlDdera 
of  our  human  falUblltty. 

But  we  also  need  an  occasional  kind  word, 
a*  I  said,  and  tonight  you  have  handed  me  an 
encyclopc<lla  of  them.  I  am  deeply  fate- 
ful, and.  naturally  somewhat  overootne.  Like 
ao  many  of  you  here.  I  am  a  working  woman 
In  a  predominantly  male  working  environ- 
ment. While  the  laws  guarantee  us  equal 
opportunity  for  employment  and  eqiial  pay 
for  equal  work,  we  know — we  have  always 
known — that  we  have  to  work  twice  as  hard 
aa  our  male  colleague*  In  order  to  prove  that 
we  are  not  coasting  on  our  sex.  and  we  havs 
to  be  twice  as  careful  in  our  oonduot  mw-ely 
because  we  are  so  visible.  Far  from  being 
dlsadvantagee,  however,  theee  requlrsment* 
upon  tbe  working  woman  working  with  and 
alongelde  men  are  really  great  assets.  For 
they  «pur  us  on  to  do  our  best  always — In 
orxler  to  be  sure  not  to  close  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  other  women  seeking  similar 
careera. 

WOHXrf    KKMBOS    OW  CONCaxse    WOaX    HAK0 

Not  every  woman  who  has  been  elected  to 
Congreas  has  been  a  world-beater,  a  legisla- 
tive wizard,  but  the  effectiveness  oT  the  wom- 
en member*,  on  the  whole,  has  beea  far  out 
of  proportion  to  our  numbers  No  one  In 
the  Oongreas,  male  or  female,  has  a  abarper 
mind  or  a  better  grasp  of  economic  Issue* 
than  Martha  Orlfflth*  oc  Michigan.  A  one- 
time Mlsaourl  girl,  who  is  the  only  woman 
ever  to  serve  on  the  Houae  Ways  and  Means 
Oonmilttee  and  tbe  Joint  Beonomlc  (^iTa- 
mlttee;  no  one  male  or  female  knows  more 
about  education  iasues  than  Bdlth  Green 
of  Oregon:  no  one  on  or  off  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs committee,  Republican  or  Democrat,  is 
u  knowledgeable  about  Africa  as  Frances 
Bolton  of  Ohio.  who.  in  her  elgbUee.  is  sUU 
trim  and  fit  and  does  Toga  headatands,  and 
has  done  more  to  give  nursing  a  profeaslonal 
status  than  any  American.  "Hiere  are  now 
two  women  on  tbe  House  Appropriation* 
Committee,  one  from  each  party,  and  they 
got  there  because  of  ability.  Bdna  KeUy  of 
New  York.  Dean  of  the  DemocraUc  Women 
in  the  Bouse,  and  a  Member  alnce  IMfi,  Is 
chairman  of  the  Bubconunlttee  on  Europe. 
Her  insight  and  knowledge  and  almost 
intuitive  ability  to  spot  insincerity  and 
chlncanery  as  a  UJff.  delegate  bad  tb*  late 
Ambassador  Adlal   Stevenson   marveling  at 


bsr  Tsst  sMlttilT*  SeDAtor  Margaret  Chase 
aoEittb,  wbo  again  In  this  Congress  la  the  sole 
wofBan  Pnnstnr.  can,  and  son^tlmes  does. 
naks  admirals  and  generals  quake.  And  Just 
dont  let  tbs  man  ever  forget  that  she  waa 
tbe  first  Senator  to  stand  up  to  and  con- 
demn the  exceaaes  of  MoCarthyisn  and  she 
took  the  vengeful  eonsequence*  wltliout  a 
vrblmper. 

coNscsoua  or  Mnrosirr  sraros 
Tliose  women  Member*  of  Oongrees  I  have 
mentioned  by  name  and  ttuwe  I  have  not  all 
hold  in  common  the  willingness  to  do  their 
very  bwt  In  a  terribly  demanding  and  ex- 
hausting Job— asking  no  special  favors  be- 
cause they  are  women  l&t  instead  working 
twice  as  hard  to  do  their  Jobs  la  a  manner 
which  1*  a  credit  to  women.  I  know  we  all 
feel  that  way.  We  are  deeply  conscious  of 
our  minority  status — comprising  only  3^ 
percent  of  the  Houee.  and  1  percent  of  the 
Senate.  We  form  no  *^k>c"  on  leglslaCton,  for 
we  differ  on  many  laaues.  But  ws  ara  In 
agreement  that  equal  opportunity  for  wom- 
en U  far  from  achieved  in  poUtlca  as  In  most 
other  professions,  and  must  be  irorked  for 
and  corrwNl  by  the  continuing  good  examples 
of  thoee  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make  their  way  In  any  tough  and  com- 
petitive field. 

There  may  be  a  moral  In  this— I  bops  there 
Is,  particularly  today,  when  opportunltla* 
are  now  opening  up  everywh»e.  In  every 
field,  for  qualified  people;  yet  filling  vacan- 
clea  with  employees  who  are  willing  to  work 
hard  and  anxloua  to  succeed  and  advance 
seems  to  be  such  a  great  problem  to  every 
employer. 

How  do  we  InstUl  an  lnc«ixlve  In  those  to 
whom  opportunity  beckons  to  give  a  liftle 
more  than  tbe  Job  deserlptlon  may  actuaUy 
call  for — to  devote  thoityhf  as  well  as  time 
to  an  assignment,  to  recognize  In  one's  self 
a  kind  of  ambassador  for  your  age  or  race 
or  religion  or  sex? 

IT  a  JOB  XB  WOBTH  BAVnCO — 

U  a  Job  is  wortb  bwlng— worth  applying 
for  and  accepting  when  offered — than  it  Is 
worth  one's  best  efforts  in  that  Job.  Many 
Jobs.  I  know,  are  not  challenging,  not  ex- 
citing, not  even  remotely  Inteiresting.  But. 
crften.  the  lack  Is  In  the  worker,  not  the  Job. 
Borne  of  us  find,  or  have  found  In  our  work- 
ing careers,  that  even  adding  up  a  column 
0*  figures,  and  dividing  and  multiplying  and 
extrapolating  and  doing  all  of  the  other 
magic  things  which  can  be  done  with  office 
equipment,  can  challenge  you  to  high  per- 
formance, and  to  an  enjoyment  of  a  skill 
which  others  might  consider  excruciatingly 
dull  and  boring. 

Borne  young  lawyen  can  get  fun  out  of  a 
real  estate  title  search;  others,  when  called 
upon  to  do  routine  task*  yearn  only  for  the 
courtroom  stage,  perhaps  not  realising  that 
the  best  courtroom  lawyer*  are  those  who 
reeearch  every  facet  of  a  case  from  DullsvUle 
to  Exhaustion. 

One  at  my  favorite  people  Is  a  former 
neighbor  of  mine  in  Arlington.  Virginia,  a 
service  wife,  who  tackle*  every  hou*ebold 
task  with  a  curious  mind.  Can  It  be  done 
easier,  safer,  quicker,  cheaper,  better?  I  am 
sure  you  have  heard  of  her — her  name  la 
Helolae  Cru»e.  and  she  tranalated  her  en- 
thusiasm for  fnteUigent  bomem airing  Into 
one  of  the  best  featurea  in  bundreds  of 
newEpapere. 

LnTlsS   TIMS    rOB   S<A3AI.    ijr% 

In  tbe  ease  of  women  Members  of  Ooo- 
gross,  there  Is  much  about  the  work  whhA 
glTee'us — the  handfull  of  women  Members — 
all  of  the  Joys  and  satisfactions  one  can 
possibly  get  out  of  any  Job.  Tet  we  seldom. 
If  ever,  have  time  for  any  of  the  glamorous 
social  Ufa  which  swirls  around  GOclal 
Waahlngton:  we  are  in  our  office*  from  early 
morning  ontU  late  evening,  and  on  week- 
•Dda.  too;  we  are  at  tte  becfc  and  call  cf 
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•nyvcu  tKsi  oar  dirtrtcU  wttt 
■tuap  or  ttm  prto«  o<  »  lrtu|ir  ti 

ftil  thoM,  of  coufss,  wbo  oo««  to 
ud  wtio  we  «•  ftlw»y«  <Mlcbt«l  to  -m  mkI 
t»ik  to.  BTen  if  »»  may  ■»•«  i^»  «  ««» 
ctiorai:  we  •«  ftnlUtwl  into  trwy  crW«  oC 
masj  erf  ih*  problem  lwnllla«  in  our  txoBiM 
dlHtjict*;  we  pore  over  complex  bUla  wliicJi 
mAj  never  come  up  for  »  vote,  or  wtrt 
dlUgeoUy  cm  Mnendxaeni*  we  mAy  not  hftTC 
&  cbanc*  to  offer;  wo  fctteiid  endleM  oom- 
mltt«e  meeunga  and  heex  IntermlnaWe  wlt- 
newce  UU  ua  wtiy  we  should  or  should  no* 
■npport  »ocne  t«chnJC4l  piece  of  le«lst»tton 
we  m»y  not  fully  understand— thus  forcing 
u«  to  Btiidy  uid  reetudy  tbe  l«ue  ao  th»t  we 
do  uBderstajcd  it;  we  exe  always,  in  a  iffnee. 
m  an  election  campaign  because  ererythlng 
we  do  and  ererythlng  we  Bay  and  erery  vote 
we  caat  can  be  used  egalnat  ua  in  pCTbapa 
diatarted  form;  we  read  until  our  eyea  red- 
den wim  wrartneae.  and  then  keep  r«^^f»« 
to  try  to  make  eure  we  know  what  we're 
IfnpoBlng  on  the  American  people  wHen 
we  paaa  new  leg lolatlon. 

Uany  of  our  male  cotleaguM  work  Just  aa 
hanl  and  Just  u  conaclentloualy.  but  I  would 
say  that  on  the  average  the  ma^oHty  o*  tbe 
women  do  far  more  of  this  than  the  maforitt 
of  the  men.  In  addition  to  a  reaponslbUlty 
to  our  entire  conatUuenclea.  we  also  feel  a 
responAlbUlty  to  oureelvee  and  to  each  other, 
and  to  all  of  the  women  whom  we  represent 
and  who  root  for  ui  "  women  and  b«UeTe 
m  wotneo**  abUltlea.  and.  eo  w»  try  to  Ura 
up  to  that  IdMd  through  our  dedication  to 
our  tasks. 

HOW  TO  tmTTLL  mcKwmx  TO  kXCB. 
I  Ilka  to  •••  wom«n  doing  that  in  whatever 
field  they  are  in.  1  know  It  U  not  an  excep- 
tional thing  among  working  women.  I  have 
seen  It  often.  That  Ij  one  reaaoa  I  am  eo 
proud  to  be  one  of  them — one  of  you— and  to 
rscelTe  this  honor  as  a  working  woman. 

U  oiiiyJ_if  only^we  could  find  the  way — 
the  key— to  tnaUU  In  several  mlllloM  of  alr- 
le«  and  drlftang  youth  In  thto  conntry  some 
of  thla  IncenUT*  to  excel  tn  work  Btflgn- 
menta,  or  at  least  to  puU  their  own  weight, 
and  aara  their  pay,  and  thus  to  dartve  mtla- 
factlon  from  the  challengca  at  working  well 
with  onea  head  and  banda.  Thia  U  a  aub- 
ject  wUlch  concema  me  deeply.    I  don't  have 


ikderatlooa  to  }oba  they  hate.  X  do  not  coun- 
■•1  euch  people  to  quit  and  go  hungry.  But 
with  BO  many  avenues  for  training  and  edu- 
cation now  available  to  every  cttlaen  of  any 
aga.  I  do  aay  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
nal  for  the  joba  they  hold  but  whoee  pay- 
check they  undoubtedly  need:  start  "moon- 
lighting" lor  yourself — at  night  school,  or  by 
correspondence  course,  or  by  pursuit  ci  • 
hobby  you  already  enjoy  and  which  can. 
through  peraerverance  and  effort,  become 
perhaps  a  happy  way  to  make  a  living. 

I  used  to  marvel  at  the  changes  wtilch 
occurred  In  the  ouUooka  and  peraonalltles  of 
some  of  the  people  who  came  to  tbe  Comp- 
tometer school,  when  I  was  the  training 
director  for  Pelt  and  Tarrant— people  who 
were  Insecure  and  despondent  in  their  jobs 
and  then  proceeded  to  learn  a  new  aklU  or 
enhance  an  old  one  to  the  point  where  they 
could  feel  secxire  In  their  abillUes.  Once 
that  happened,  and  they  knew  that  If  they 
didn't  like  one  employer  they  could  quickly 
find  another  who  would  pay  them  at  least 
as  well,  they  may  have  have  kept  on  working 
for  the  same  firm.  But  the  sure  knowledge 
that  they  didn't  have  to  If  they  didn't  find 
U  pleasurable  to  do  so  gave  them  such  a 
paycbologlcal  lift  that  they  began  to  see 
pleasure  in  a  Job  which  had  formerly  seemed 
routine.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen 
again  and  again  aa  a  Member  of  Congress 
when  I  was  able  to  direct  people  Into  aome  of 
the  many  training  opportunities  available  to 
them.     So  It  isn't  Jxist  the  Job  which  deter- 


suoeeMf  ul  legislative  |oals  have  grown  out  of 
this  give-and-take,  of  raising  questlcxks  ahoui 
how  to  meet  unanswered  problema.  Wlien 
answan  do  preaent  thanselvea.  from  friends 
and  oonsUMJsntB  willing  to  share  Ideas — or 
ev«n  ju«  ready  to  answer  my  question*  with 
othar  questions  which  lead  me  to  find  poa- 
Blble  aiwwera — there  are  palha  whit*,  can  be 
foUowed  and  bills  which  oan  bo  written  and 
government  agencies  which  can  be  contacted 
and  brtnight  Into  the  picture,  and  there  are 
r^ults  which  can  be  achieved. 

This  is  the  pathway  meoaherahip  In  Ooo- 
greas  can  open — exciting  avenues  to  a  better 
tomorrow.  It  la.  believe  me.  a  woaderlul 
way  to  make  a  living!  

As  one  working  woman  to  the  working 
w«nen  of  Downtown.  Inc.,  I  aay  again,  thank 
you  for  everything- 


la  Trftate  to  Wuhkftoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCa 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   HASTUUVB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

We4Hesdatf,  February  I.  1967 


Mr.    MATHIAS    of    Maryland.    Mr. 

„ --  Speaker,  bs  we  pay  tribute  to  George 

mines  whether  a  person  Is  B*''/**^;^^^  ^^^JJ     Washington  today.  U  \s  appropriate  for 
*"*  '  •'■•"""-♦'-        It  !■     e     ^g  ^j^  j^j  ^^jj^jjgj.  uj^  history  and  future 


or  miserable  In  work:  In  most  cases  It  Is  the 
person's  own  attitude  and  feeling  of  ade- 
quacy. Knowing  how  to  do  something  well 
makes  all  the  difference  In  the  world  and  If 
there  are  financial  rewards  which  go  with 
that,  all  the  better. 

KAKDra  DKpaivATioir  oBaoi.sTa 

If  all  of  this  has  little  relationship  to  all 
of  us  here  tonight — as  1  suspect — neverthe- 
less I  have  brought  these  ttKiughta  with  me 
tonight  to  ahare  with  you  because  they  form 
a  continuing  pattern  of  worry  for  me  In  try- 
ing to  help  make  poverty  and  deprivation 
obsolete.  I  am  aearchlng  for  help  In  trying 
to  help  those  who  are  aearchlng  tor  an 
Identity  and  a  purpoee. 

The  bilUoDs  we  have  spent  In  the  War  on 


ready   answers — Just  questtona.   and  lota  of     Poverty  have  not  been  wasted— not  the  vast 


them.  But  I  feel  that  much  of  the  slckni 
of  our  society  rests  in  tbe  aooaptance  of  work 
mediocrity.  Service  is  too  often  not  aaiTlce 
but  aullcnneas  and  neglect  of  the  customer's 
needs  and  wishes. 

Next  to  the  tragedy  of  the  skilled  older 
person  whose  health  has  faUed  and  who  can- 
not work  at  a  Job  which  gives  him  real  Joy 
ftQd  a  aense  of  accompllahment  Is  the  tragedy 
of  the  young  worker,  who  has  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  ths  akIU  to  perform 
that  same  work,  but  treaU  the  oj^xirtunity 
with  scorn  and  glides  by  with  the  least 
amount  of  effort  as  long  as  hs  can  get  aimy 

^^  "■  ..  -     „ 

As  a  working  woman  who  has  worked  all 
my  life  and  who  has  found  challenge  tn  every 
work  assignment,  and  tun,  too.  I  reaent  thoee 
who  scorn  work  values. 

There  Is  no  bill  I  can  draft  and  Introdnce 
in  Congress  which  would  force  people  to 
like  hard  work.  I  wUh  there  were  a  ahortcut 
to  Job  motivation.  The  only  one  I  can  think 
of  ts  a  personal  one-to-one  movement  of 
making  Job  satlafactions  contagious — by  all 
of  us  who  find  our  Jobs  Interesting  and  per- 
haps even  eidUng.  making  an  effort  to  toll 


majority  of  the  funds — but  the  results  are 
alow  «o  rise  to  visibility.  It  la  a  mr  whlob 
must  be  won — because  our  surrlral  as  a 
middle-olasB  aation  dependM  upon  It.  MQddle- 
clius  valuee  are  unknown  to  nillllons.  yeC  ftlll 
parUclpaUou  by  all  in  the  good  life  whAch 
this  wonderful  country  can  provide  dq>ends 
upon — hinges  upon — an  appredatloa  for 
mannera  and  morals  and  ambitions  of  middle* 
cLasB  aodety.  If  we  can  only — throxig^  the 
effort  of  labor  and  of  business,  through 
cooimunlty  effort  and  through  government 
at  every  level  and  through  the  schools  and 
the  churches  and  the  IndlvlduaJ  efforts  of 
every  cttlKcn  who  has  Instilled  In  himself. 
or  had  Instilled  In  him.  the  motlvatloKi  to  be 
proud  pf  what  he  works  at — If  we  can  only 
utilize  theee  reaouroea  to  demonatrate  what 
the  individual  can  do  for  himself  by  doing 
a  better  Job  of  work  than  he  has  to  do  for 
mere  eoonomlc  survival,  perhaps  we_oan  see 
an  eventual  aolutlon  to  the  poverty  cycle. 

COMCBBSS    IS    hLMMT   TO   SCCCSSTIOMB    AMO    IftBAS 

Tou  have  honored  me  for  what  I  do  and 
how  X  do  It — my  work.  As  I  said.  I  love  my 
w«-k.  and  that,  of  course,  makea  my  Job  Ita 


voungit-ra  about  the  pleasures  to  be  derived     own  reward.     But  I  appreciate  d-^P'T,  J"*"; 

fromdoing  any  Job  a  little  bettor  each  llms— '—    "-    *»'-    '"-n"'*'-    '"    *^<**^    I 

not  (or  tiie  boss's  benefit,  but  for  the  work- 
er's pleasure. 

"moamuaunma    worn    TooasBLF** 
Very  few  people  today  are  actuaDy  forced 


occupy  my  time  and  effort.  Because  of  my 
CongresatoDsJ  aenlorlty.  there  are  things  I 
can  do.  or  help  to  do.  to  make  this  a  better 
country,  and  ao  I  am  always  alert  to  ideas 
and  euggoeaoni  which  I  c«n  pursue  in  the 


by  economic   necessity   to  ttsy  mired   In  a     oongrew      Tonight    I  have  raised  questions, 
dead-end  Job  which  gives  absolutaty  »on.t-  ^^^  Muwers  for  me  which  I  cm 

lafartlons.  no  opportunltlee  for  advanoamut.  '  ^^  , 


of  the  city  which  bears  his  name.  When 
Washington.  D.C..  wa»  founded  a«  the 
Nation's  Capital,  many  aUteamen  had 
great  hopes  that  this  city  would  become 
the  foremost  dty  of  America  In  every 
way.  Unfortunately,  thoae  hopes  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  and  cannot  be  until 
Washington  becomes  not  only  the  seat  of 
our  democratic  government,  but  also  a 
model  of  democracy. 

In  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Washlng- 
ton*5  birthday.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Houae  th«  following 
letter,  which  I  received  this  week  from 
Mr.  David  Carliner.  president  of  the 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee: 
WasBXMGTOH  Horn  Bin.* 

CoHUiTTKa.  Inc.. 
Washirtfton.  D.C..  February  20.  IM7. 
Hon.  CH*aL»  McC.  MsTHua.  Ja.. 
t/Ji.  BoniMOf  Representative*. 
W^hin^ton.  D.C. 

Deas  CoHoacsaMAN  ICatbxas:  Por  Oeorge 
Washington's  Birthday,  we  who  live  in  the 
city  named  in  his  honor  want  the  right  to 
share  In  the  decisions  of  our  local  govern- 
ment. Aa  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  you  can  help  us  to  gain 
this  rtght-  In  doing  so.  you  will  stand  with; 
James  Uadtaon.  who  said  that  "a  munlc^I 
legislature  for  local  purpoees,  derived  from 
their  own  suffrages,  will  of  course  be  al- 
lowed" (the  realdenu  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict.) 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  referred  to  the 
formation  of  a  "town  legislature"  in  the  "10- 
tme  Square  for  the  Federal  Government." 
John  Adams,  who  called  upon  Congress  to 
secure  to  the  District  of  Columbia  a  "long 
course  of  prosperity  and  aelf -government." 

Andrew  Jackson,  who  reminded  Congress 
that  "it  is  not  necefsary  that  (the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia)  should  be  deprived 
of  the  prtTlleges  of  self-government" 

William  Henry  Harrison,  who  declared  that 
•the  people  of  the  District  of  Cohimbla  are 
not  the  aubjects  of  the  people  of  ttie  United 
States,  but  free  American  cltiKena,"  and 
that  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  afforded  "a  free  and  safe  exercise  of 
the  functions  assigned  to  general  government 
by  the  Constitution." 


Jfamea  Buchanan,  who  tirged  Congress  to 
aUow  tbe  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
a.  Beat  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves. 

Andrew  Johnson,  who  asserted  tbe  right  of 
tbe  dtlaens  of  the  Dlstarlct  of  Columbia 
through  their  locally  elected  government  "to 
regulato  .  .  .  purely  local  question  (s)  as  to 
ibem  may  seem  best  aulted  to  their  Interests 
and  condition. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  assumed  that 
congress  would  grant  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  "broader  powers  of  local 
control  over  purely  local  affairs." 

Harry  8.  Truman,  who  advocated  moving 
■toward  a  greater  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment' and  requested  that  Congress  "draft 
Home  Rule  promptly." 

Dwlght  D.  Bsenhowcr.  who  said  "tbe  time 
la  long  overdue  ...  for  applying  the  prln- 
elplee  of  local  •elf-BOremment  to  tbe  Na- 
tion's Capital." 

John  F-  Kennedy,  who  sponsored  home  rule 
lefltfatlon  to  "vest  in  the  residents  of  the 
Dtatilot  the  fundamental  rtght  of  self- 
government." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  pleaded  with 
Congress  that  "the  restoration  of  home  rule 
to  the  eltiaens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  no  longer  be  delayed.** 

TTie  Seventh  Congrees  of  the  United  States, 
which  In  IBOa.  with  13  members  who  as  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention  had 
drafted  the  United  States  ConstltuUon.  es- 
tablished the  first  elected  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  Washington. 

The  16th.  30th,  and  4lBt  Oongreaaes  of 
the  United  States,  which  In  isao.  1B48.  and 
1871  rMpectlvely  made  modlflcaUons  but 
continued  In  effect  munlclpel  government 
cboeen  in  electlona  by  the  voters  In  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown. 

The  S9th  Congress  of  tbe  United  States, 
which  in  1667  provided  that  suffrage  In 
local  elections  in  the  Dlstrtct  of  ColumbU 
shall  not  be  barred  to  any  person  by  reason 
of  race  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which 
in  the  81st.  sad.  B4th,  B&th.  86th.  and  80tb 
Congreesee  passed  legislation  to  provide  self- 
government  for  the  DlstTlct  of  Columbia. 

The  House  of  RepreeenUtlves  of  the  United 
SUtee,  which  In  the  89th  Congress  declared 
"the  intent  ot  Congress  to  make  available 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ...  a  form  of  local  self -government  as 
they  themselves  shall  democratically  es- 
tablish .  .  ." 

The  Committee  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
In  the  eoth  Congress  In  1848  favorably  re- 
ported a  bill  to  provide  for  an  elected  gov- 
ernment tn  the  District. 

We  ask  you  tn  the  spirit  of  the  American 
heritage  of  democracy  to  .give  us  who  Uve  in 
tbe  capital  of  the  United  States  the  right 
to  elect  the  officers  of  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment an^^  the  power  to  legislate  upon 
our  local  affaln. 

We  ask  tills  of  you  on  tbe  birthday  of 
that  patrtot  who  achieved  for  you.  and  fos- 
us.  our  independence  from  rule  by  others. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Davro  CaaUNKk. 

President. 


Tkt  New  Shape  of  E^catioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  ovxooM 
m  THB  HOnSB  OF  BBPBBSEMTATIVE8 

ThvLTtday,  February  2J.  '96' 
Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Speaker, 
a  new  publication  in  the  Qeld  o{  higher 
education,  the  University  Review,  has 


appeared  under  the  aegi^  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  This  institu- 
tion and  its  president.  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Oould.  and  tbe  editor  of  University  Re- 
view, Mr.  George  W.  Bonham,  are  to  be 
complimented  for  the  quality  and  diver- 
sity of  their  magazine,  which  is  sujre 
to  become  a  valuable  addition  to  educa- 
tional thought. 

One  article  In  the- first  issue  of  tbe 
quarterly  is  of  particular  Interest.  Writ- 
ten by  Harold  Howe  n,  the  VS.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  it  is  called  'The 
New  Shape  of  Education."  Commis- 
sioner Howe  points  out  a  translUon  of 
purpose  which  the  university  In  America 
Is  necessarily  undergoing,  as  a  result  of 
two  developments:  unprecedented  num- 
bers of  students,  and  an  enormous  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be 
disseminated. 

The  Commissioner  further  discusses 
the  emerging  Importance  of  vocational 
education.  An  obvious  though  often  ig- 
nored fact  Is  now  finding  acceptance: 
the  fact  that  ah  academic  higher  edu- 
cation Is  not  the  answer  for  every  stu- 
dent, but  that  there  exists  a  definite 
and  vital  need  for  modem  vocational 
education  in  American  society. 

Commissioner  Howe's  article  follows: 
Th«  New  Shape  or  Edoc*tto« 
(Harold  Howe  ni 
■■Que  of  ttxe  great  phenomena  or  the  hu- 
man condition  to  the  modern  age,"  Walter 
Uppmann  laid  recenUy,  "U  the  dHaolutlon 
ot  the  anceatral  order,  the  erorton  ol  eetab- 
llahed   authority  .  .  .  Becauie   modem  man 
in   hl«   eearch   tor   truth    haa   turned   away 
from  klnga,  prleata,  commlaaara  and  bureau- 
crata.     He  la  lelt.  for  better  or  wocae,  with 
the  profeisota."* 

Aaauming  that  by  hia  choice  ot  the  word 
pro/CMOrs,  Mr.  Uppmann  aailgna  to  higher 
education  rather  than  to  educaUon  generally 
the  taall  of  plcUng  up  where  Unga  and 
oommlaaara  faltered.  It  la  e««y  to  underatand 
the  akeptlclam  he  ImpUea  In  "for  better  or 
vorae "  about  the  ability  of  our  ooUegea  and 
unlveramei  to  do  the  Job.  I  think  It  would 
be  Impoaalble  to  and  another  lime  when  our 
InaUtuUona  ot  higher  education  had  to  con- 
front aa  many  problems  aa  they  do  today. 
The  aearch  for  quality  educaUon  la,  ot 
courae.  a  oonatant.  We  may  aaaume  that  the 
monka  at  Oxford  In  the  Hth  century  con- 
vened occaalonally  to  conalder  whether  they 
were  emphaalOng  alchemy  at  the  expenae  ot 
UiUn.  Today  we  worry  about  the  proper 
balance  between  teaching  and  r«M*rch  and 
bemoan  the  "plight  of  the  humanltJea."  Hu- 
mana eeem  to  be  bleaaed  or  cur«!d  with  an 
InBnlte  capacity  for  doubting  the  value  ot 
their  labora;  it  la  almoat  certain  that  no 
one  wlU  ever  devlae  an  educaUonal  program 
of  auch  excellence  that  It  cannot  be  Un- 
proved upon. 

But  today  in  the  United  Statea  we  are 
puraulng  our  queat  for  quality  at  the  eame 
tune  that  we  are  trying  to  cope  with  two 
relatively  new  problems  Ui  higher  education. 
The  flrat  U  the  quantitative  demand  for 
higher  education.  Juat  belore  World  War 
n.  only  about  1.4  million  Americana  atttnded 
eoU«e.  By  19*8,  thla  figure  had  increawtd 
to  a  4  mimon.  Today  our  ooUegen  and  unl- 
veraltlM  enroll  about  «  mUUon  atudenta  and 
expect  to  have  approximately  B  mliuon  by 
XB76.  The  clear  queetlon  thla  rapid  Increaae 
in  enrolUnenta  poaea  la  whether  we  oan  even 


•Prom  an  addrees  on  ■■The  Unlveralty  and 
the  Human  OondlUon"  deUvered  by  Walter 
Uppmann  belore  a  convocation  iponaored  by 
the  Center  tor  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Inatltutlons  In  May,  IMS. 


maintain  the  academic  atandarda  we  have 
now.  let  alone  raise  them. 

■nie  second  ouutandlug  problem  of  mod- 
ern higher  educaUon  la  the  astounding  In- 
crease In  the  amount  ot  knowledge  we  have 
gained  since  World  War  n  as  a  result  of 
Bclentlflc  discovery.  Improved  tools  of  schol- 
arly research,  and  more  rapid  forms  of  com- 
munication between  researchera  in  every 
dladpUne.  Tbe  proliferation  of  what  we 
know  forcea  us  to  investigate  whether  we 
can  Inculcate  knowledge  more  efficiently 
than  we  do  now,  as  well  aa  to  decide  which 
portions  of  our  store  of  knowledge  are  most 
Important  for  a  modern  student  to  assimi- 
late. 

Finding  solutions  to  these  two  new  prob- 
lems, while  we  continue  to  seek  quality.  wlU 
force  a  numtjer  of  changes  In  our  traditional 
modes  of  conducting  higher  education.  The 
character  ot  the  changes  1  foreaee  Inspires  In 
me  a  quiet  optimism  about  the  future  of 
Amenc&n  higher  education,  tor  I  believe  the 
necessity  tor  re-examlning  tbe  tried  and  not- 
so-true  wUl  nnally  rid  us  of  aotne  harmful 
educational  practlcee  and  dogmas. 

Flrat  of  all,  aa  our  coUegea  and  mUveral- 
tlee  try  to  find  room  for  aU  the  students 
knocking  at  their  doora,  I  think  the  Inatl- 
tutlona  themaelves  will  begin  to  take  a  hand 
tn  dlspelUng  tbe  cloud  of  aodal  snobbery 
that  haa  long  enveloped  the  college  degree. 
Parenta  and  students  both  wlU  oome  to 
reoognlae  that  "higher  education"  can 
signify  a  variety  ot  learning  programa  fol- 
lowing aeooodary  achool — technical  educa- 
tion of  various  aorta,  tor  example — and  that 
it  need  not  mean  a  bachelor's  degree  pro- 
gram. Part  ot  the  appeal  of  ooUege  educa- 
Uon in  the  past  haa  been  lu  expense:  tulUon 
and  board  fees  have  put  It  beyond  the  reach 
ot  many  American  famlUea. 

Thus  a  coUege  educaUon  carried  with  It 
a  pocketbook  preaUge  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Intrinsic  merit  of  the  educational 
product.  Aluminum  once  ooat  mora  than 
gold:  now  that  any  housevrlte  can  buy  alu- 
minum pots  and  pane,  we  appraise  the  metal 
In  a  more  rational  faahlon.  And  aa  a  com- 
bination ot  local,  state,  and  Federal  programs 
plus  such  relaUvely  new  Institutions  as  Jun- 
ior and  community  collegea  put  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  ot  mora  and  more 
of  our  cltlaens,  we  will,  in  an  analogous  wsy, 
begin  to  weigh  the  value  of  a  college  edu- 
cation to  the  poeaesaor,  not  to  the  beholder. 
A  college  degree  wul  become  what  it  abould 
always  have  been:  a  symbol  ot  peiaonal  at- 
talnmant,  not  ot  aodal  and  economic  ped- 
Igrve. 

This  new  attitude  toward  higher  educaUon 
will  I  beUeve.  have  two  pracucal  oonae- 
queiicea:  first,  middle-  and  upper-lnoome 
youngsters  who  have  neither  the  ablUty  nor 
Indliuitlon  tor  college  atudlea  will  be  free 
to  chooae  some  other  kind  of  oontlnulng  edu- 
cation without  feeling  that  they  have  let 
the  folks  down;  today,  the  aodal  preasures 
surrounding  college  educaUon  ke»p  many 
youngaten  pluggmg  away  at  a  puiaUng  and 
uninteresting  learning  routine  that  haa  little 
relevance  to  theU^  capacltlea.  Though  an 
American  auto  mechanic's  son  can  realistical- 
ly aaplre  to  be  a  millionaire,  a  mllUonalre's 
son  cannot  oonfesa  his  deelre  to  become  an 
auto  mechanic.  Mark  Twain  demonstrated 
that  tbe  prince  can  be  as  much  a  prisoner 
ot  his  circumstances  aa  the  pauper;  a  new  and 
more  reallatlc  view  ot  higher  education  will 
extend  personal  freedom  up  the  economic 
and  social  ladder  as  weU  as  aoiBn. 

The  second  practical  consequence  of  scrap- 
ing the  social  veneer  oB  the  honest  furniture 
ot  educaUon  wUl  be  to  restore  vocational 
educaUon  to  a  place  of  respect  and  esteem. 
Ever  since  John  Henry  Nevnnan  and  other 
Vlctoilana  began  denigrating  "uUUtarlaii 
studies"  during  the  height  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  educators  and  the  general  public 
have  accepted  the  view  that  an  educaUon 
which  forthrlghtly  teaches  a  youngster  how 
to  make  a  living  U  aomehow  second-rate. 
Yet  Newman's  own  educaUon  was  vocauonal : 


A862 

Srr  anqu«uon.l>II  mxma  Urn  """»^ 
tb"n  l.th.-turo)ng  or  diort-hand,  but  no 
other  pngmnx  a!  .tudy  would  h»"  »»°  »• 
S«M1  to.  pro.p«a..  cLrgymiUi  »nd  KhoUr 
of  church  hlrtory.  _,««,-* 

BT  «»Tlng  thU.  I  do  not  mon  to  •■pome 

«^^hvoc»tloni^tr.lnln».  Th.  "o  « 
Sll«.nt.  and  a  oertaJn  "=1.°' "\"'"^T'" 
p„tm  on.  to  th.  oth«.  Th«  P«°V^,,'S" 
Sur  p«««nt  Klucatlonal  •y"""-*""!*^ 
onenttd  from  th«  flr.t  gradl^haa  n  the  pjrt 
reco«nU»d  onlj  one  land  of  IntelUgence.  ha» 
«^ed  that  no  other  Wnd  exUt..  and  b- 
attached  a  .oclal  atlgma  to  yocatlonal  educa- 
uon.  Aa  a  reault,  rocaUonal  program.  l.ave 
bKn  regarded  aa  conwlaUon  prlM.  for  the 
aUw-raM,  rather  than  u  alternate  rotite.  to 
helping  .tudeou  ln»e.tlgat*  their  capaciaeii^ 
VocaUonal  program.  Kro-  ">«  """"IJ" 
under-Bnaneed:  they  offer  utile  dlvetalty. 
prortd.  meager  «lucatlonal  contrnt^^ 
often  train  .tudenu  for  "career.  thU  he- 
ns to  .anUh  with  the  InvenUon  of  the  drop- 
^tge.  One.  w.  accord  TOcaOonal  .tudont. 
the  BUM  degree  of  human  dignity  that  we 
now  leaarn  tor  college-bound  .tudenta.  we 
wtU  lake  their  education  Mrloualy  and  .top 
•  wa.tln«  .o  much  young  ability,  a.  well  a. 
wriong  a  premature  ;!»»»  to  to  many  young 

The  Mcond  of  the  two  major  contemporary 
problem.  fKlng  higher  «»ne»"J»  'Vj'' 
■■Knowledge  explo*lon.'^  How  wlU  JMl^* 
with  the  eipanalon  of  knowledge  alt«c  oui 
codtegw  and  unlterriUe.?  Fli«.  th.  .ery 
fact  that  there  «iem.  to  be  w  much  to 
MUMM  into  the  traditional  four-year  un- 
dergraduate curriculum  will  make  u.  more 
careful  In  our  choice,  of  what  to  Include  and 
what  to  reject.  W.  wUl  be  fon»d  to  tK- 
cwnUa  to  how  great  an  eit«rt  our  college 
eSoTMa  are  d-lgned  In  the  ll«»t  <*  what 
OwtCbt  MacDonaJd  ha.  called  -th.  cult  ol 
th*  fact  -  Thl.  quaal-reUglou.  attltud.  dlc- 
tatea  that  If  you  can  date  It.  wwlgh  It.  count 
It  or  MMClate  It  with  the  reign  of  a  mad 
Hapeburg.  It  ought  to  he  on  the  anal  eiam- 

Inatlon.  

w.  make  too  little  dtatinctlon  between 
fcterlng  tboM  bahlu  of  mind  which  m 
the  real  goala  of  education— Inqtiliy.  e»alua- 
tlon.  trained  akeptlclam.  a  capacity  for  Intel- 
lectual wonder  and  artUUc  delight — and  be- 
tween transmitting  Information,  which  U  Uw 
raw  material  of  the  learning  proce».  Our 
educaUonal  program.  »uppo«>dly  train  the 
mind  to  handle  InlormaUon.  to  m1«3  from 
a  body  of  data  and  to  arrange  facU  In  pat- 
tern, that  wUl  yield  a  point  of  Tlew.  but 
what  they  often  do.  In  my  opinion.  I.  to  plaoe 
a  premium  on  memory  pure  and  .Imple.  Our 
examination  procwlurta  tootUd  glie  the 
laurela  to  the  itudeot  who  underalanda,  not 
to  the  one  who  remember.. 

Re-evaluatlng  our  courae.  and  educational 
technique,  to  stre..  the  traliung  of  the  in- 
tellect rather  than  of  the  memory  will  al*> 
lead  to  a  more  eBclenl.  Intelligent  uae  of 
the  profeMOf.  tlm.  and  capadUe.  Our 
preMnt  cla«room  proceduree  often  reduce 
the  teacher— preaumably  a  perwjn  whoae 
profe«lonaj  expenlae  extend,  beyond  an 
ability  to  read  aloud— to  little  more  than  an 
echo  of  the  textbook  Mo  wonder  we  hare  a 
tMcher  shortage.  To  quote  a  .peaker  at  the 
October  convention  ol  th.  American  CouncU 
on  Education.  -Juat  a.  w.  confun  reading 
with  the  literary  experience  and  the  record 
of  hl.tory  with  the  meaning  of  history,  to 
do  we  substitute  acientlflc  data  for  the  iplrlt 
of  9clence-"'  Any  reader  who  attended  that 
con»enllon  may  recall  that  the  .pe.ker  wa. 
the  US.  Gommlsaloner  of  Education,  a  man 
notorloualy  given  to  repeating  hlroaelf. 

When  we  begin  to  view  teachers  onw 
again  a.  guldM  In  the  learning  proceM — m 
participants  In.  as  well  as  moderators  of.  the 
informed  conversation  that  advance,  gen- 
vilne  edocatlon- w»  rfiall  make  a  more  Intel- 
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u—at  UM  of  theli  tun.  aa  weU  aa  ol  0» 

llJItlerxiadaate'.  four  yeaia.  Claaw  will  bih- 
come  parted,  of  Inquiry  durtnj  whlob 
teacher  and  .tudents  aMUme  a  common 
.took  of  Information  and  explore  11.  Impll- 
caUons,  rather  than  .Imply  repeating  that 
information  to  MCh  other.  More  and  more 
we  wlU  come  to  quMtlon  the  need  'or  regu- 
lar formal  claMea  at  all.  The  really  bright 
student  may  meet  with  hi.  profeaMr.  only 
two  or  three  time,  a  term,  to  report  progiBi. 
on  an  Individual  project  and  dlKus.  prob- 
lems he  ha.  encountered  In  completing  It 
ThU  win  give  the  proteMor  more  time  to 
work  with  the  .lower  student  who  requires 
a  greater  amount  of  personal  attenUon. 

Such  a  dlmlnuuon  of  required  claM-tlme 
would  not  only  permit  each  teacher  to  aerve 
more  studenU;  It  would  al»  place  a  much 
greater  degree  of  responsibility  on  the  .tu- 
dent  lor  hi.  own  education.  He  could  take 
advantage  ol  the  leeway  granted  him  tor 
Individual  «udy  by  exploring  at  hi.  own 
speed  matters  that  Interest  him.  and  in  the 
nroceu  he  would  build  habits  of  Intellectual 
and  per»nal  dlsclpUne  tor  a  lifetime  of 
learning.  Or  he  could  spend  mort  of  hi. 
time  pUylng  bridge  In  the  student  union 
and  come  to  grlet  Ave  month,  later  on  the 
Bmal  examlnauon.  The  choice  would  be 
hla  and  unquestionably  a  new  freedom  for 
nudenu  would  produce  Kime  academic 
eaauAlU... 

But  succM.  m  life  U  largely  a  matter  of 
the  intelligent  UM  of  one",  personal  free- 
dom. It  may  be  that  by  girding  the  college 
nudent  'round  with  .uch  safeguard,  a.  re- 
quired claa.  attendance,  we  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  hi.  sense  of  personal  respon- 
.IblUty.  College,  must  remember  that  moat 
atudenu.  In  addition  to  trying  to  remember 
whether  to  uM  red  lltmu.  paper  or  blue  to 
detect  an  acid,  are  alKj  trying  to  frame  per- 
K>nal  attitude  toward  religion.  MX.  clvu 
rlghta.  liquor.  Viet  N.m,  and  a  career.  Each 
one  Is  picking  his  own  way  acro«  that  Kjme- 
Umea  wonderful  and  sometimes  frightening 
landscape  that  divide,  puberty  from  adult- 
hood. Learning  to  make  one",  own  declelon. 
1.  a  necewary  part  of  that  Journey.  By  the 
tune  he  graduate,  from  college,  every  rtudent 
.hould  have  been  granted  the  opportunity 
to  .tart  walking  under  hi.  own  power.  In 
reatnctlng  those  opportunltle..  American 
college,  run  the  risk  of  producing  the  oldest 
children  In  the  world. 

So  far  In  this  discussion  I  have  not  men- 
UoGed  the  physical  dlmenalon  of  the  new 
dupe  of  education:  the  expanilon  of  facu- 
lties and  the  different  arrangement,  of  physi- 
cal and  personnel  rewiurce.  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  accommodate  the  numbers  of 
American,  weklng  a  higher  education. 

Perhap.  the  mort  noticeable  recent  devel- 
opmenu  In  providing  facllltle.  for  American 
hlghtf  education  are  the  establlBhment  of 
two-year  Jtinlor  and  community  college.,  and 
the  expanalon  of  state-supported  college,  and 
unlveraiues  At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the 
United  SWte.  had  about  460  Junior  college, 
enrolling  150.0OO  student.  By  1»«3.  the 
number  ot  Institution,  had  Increawd  mod- 
estly to  673.  but  their  enrollmenu  had  quad- 
rupled to  81B.000.  In  1850.  one  of  each  two 
college  StudenU  attended  a  private  Institu- 
tion; this  year  only  33  percent  do  ao.  and 
It  I.  expected  that  this  percentage  wlU  drop 
to  25  percent  by  1975. 

TheM  .tatutlc  point  up  the  new  role  ot 
state  and  local  government,  m  assuming  re- 
sponslblUty  for  broadening  educational  op- 
portunity. It  Is  only  within  the  last  two  dec- 
sdM  that  we  have  com.  to  appreciate  the 
cloee  relatlooahlp  between  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  a  community,  citizen,  and  the 
quaUty  of  Ita  wclal.  economic.  pollUcal.  and 
cultural  life  Comparatively  wealthy  sUtea 
such  a.  New  York  and  California  have  taken 
the  lead  In  developing  scholarihlp  and  btlUd- 
Ing  program,  to  put  a  higher  education  with- 
in reach  of  every  capable  youngater. 


But  other  .Utes— not  x>  fortunate  In  their 
educaUonal  and  potiucal  leaderablp.  or  lack- 
ing the  tax  resources  to  convert  that  Iwider- 
.hlp  into  brick.,  mortar,  and  taculUe. — will 
need  proportionately  more  help  from  Wash- 
ington to  provide  the  educational  laclllUea 
that  .tale  progreM  requlrea.  And  New  York 
and  CaUfomla  will  need  Bnanclal  aid  to  con- 
nnue  the  remarkable  progjama  they  have 
eaUblldled.  In  this  matter  It  U  clear  that 
we  muat  devlae  new  formulae  for  federal  co- 
operation with  .talM  and  localiues.  tor  many 
current  federal  program.— parUcularly  those 
Bftectlng  higher  educaOon— widen  the  gap 
between  the  states. 

Fiscal  prudence  and  public  accounUblUty 
dictate  that  federal  research  contracU  muat 
go  only  to  loslltutlons  with  the  scholarly 
faculty  and  research  competence  to  d.Uver 
the  caliber  of  inveeugauon  required.  Prlvau 
Muroe.  of  support  tor  educaUon — founda- 
tions, tor  example— have  much  more  frssdom 
to  gamble;  but  even  they  demand  well-con- 
ceived experlmenui  projecu.  and  these  are 
umally  designed  by  the  hMt  mind,  at  the 
beet  Institutions,  'nius  both  private  and 
public  doUara  tend  to  make  the  rich  Insti- 
tutions richer  and.  perforce,  the  poor  one. 
poorer. 

We  must  develop  IntelUgent  ways  of  chan- 
neling public  fund,  and  of  attracting  private 
resources  to  the  paupers  among  our  college.. 
The  Federal  government  1.  already  trying  to 
do  thl.  by  ..rmarklng  funda  under  Title  III 
ot  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1M6  for  "de- 
veloping Institutions"  .  .  .  college*  that  need 
aharply  increaswl  financial  nipport  to  bring 
their  academic  programa  up  to  a  dertrable 
minimum  of  quality.  For  the  Brat  two  year, 
of  lU  operation,  thl.  Title  provided  »37  mll- 
Uon.  Even  k>.  that  sum  will  not  go  vwy  far 
when  divided  among  the  hundreda  of  college, 
which  could  probably  qualify  for  aMlatance 
under  the  terma  of  that  Act. 

In  trying  to  .ugge.t  new  formula,  for  fed- 
eral-state cooperaUon  In  higher  educaUon. 
I  am  reminded  of  an  Idea  advanced  by  a 
consultant  at  the  1865  Whit*  Houm  Con- 
ference on  EducaUon.  He  pointed  out  that 
much  of  the  Federal  money  for  experimental 
proposal.  In  elementary  and  Mcondary  edu- 
cation was  bound  to  go  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts that  had  the  best  planning  staffs: 
small,  understaffed  and  underfinanced  dis- 
trict, could  be  expected  to  produce  the  least 
substantial  proposals. 

The  consultant's  suggesUon  wa.  .Imple: 
give  the  moat  money  to  the  district,  that 
put  forth  the  weakest  propoaal.. 

Buch  a  procedure,  reduced  to  lU  ewenUals, 
reward.  l.ck  of  ability.  It  also  calU  up  the 
rather  droll  picture  ot  school  superintendent, 
quarreling  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Office  of  Education  about  whoe*  proposal  ha. 
the  laast  merit:  ■'Say.  Bill.  that',  a  really 
third-rate  Idea;  I  wl.h  rd  thought  ot  It  " 

But  dMplte  the  poMlbllltle.  for  low  humor 
that  thu  device  would  yield.  It  ha.  a  kernel 
o*  vaUdlty.  In  an  analogou.  way,  we  must 
find  out  how  to  u«  Federal  fund,  to  .upport 
higher  educaUon  In  Ibote  SUte.  that  can 
least  affoctl  to  help  themaelve.  .  .  .  while  .t 
the  wime  time  taking  car*  not  to  reward  a 
.tale  for  deliberately  refuelng  to  allocate  a 
proper  .hare  ot  lu  resource  to  collegea  and 
universities. 


The  expansion  of  publicly  supported  higher 
educaUon  1.  without  doubt  one  of  the  major 
development.  In  American  academic  life  In 
our  time.  While  some  observers  have  balled 
thla  expansion  as  an  extension  of  genuine 
democracy  throughout  our  KXlety,  other. 
have  interpreted  It  u  a  fatal  blow  to  our 
private  InaUluUon., 

I  do  not  Me  public  higher  educaUon  tn 
thl.  grim  light.  But  I  do  concede  that  many 
private  InsUtuUon.  will  have  to  appralM 
their  educational  goals  and  reaource*  with  a 
new  r*allam.  They  will  have  to  concentrate 
their  strengths  In  a  few  fleld.  of  their  own 
ebooalBf  and  i«*oiutely  reject  new  educa- 


Uonal programa  that  might  dilute  their 
phyalcal  and  human  tewiurces, 

Aa  they  Mt  about  thU  appralaal,  private 
mslltuUona  abould  reoognlM  that  their  In- 
depondenc*  ft«n  poUllcal  oonUol  give,  them 
a  freedom  which  public  InsUtuUon.  do  not 
enjoy  Thl.  freedom  must  Mem  a  mixed 
blessing  at  time..  especlaUy  to  the  ooUege 
president  who  wUhee  he  could  aak  a  rea- 
sonably sympalheUc  leglaUture  for  funds 
instead  of  having  to  cajole  dollars  from 
lomeUme.  apathetic  alumni.  Yet  this  Ub- 
erty  to  refrain  from  responding  to  every  pub- 
lic demand  give,  the  Independent  college  a 
freedom  lo  experiment,  a  freedom  to  develop 
II.  own  brand  of  excellence  and  thu.  pr«- 
Mrve  dlveralty  In  American  higher  educa- 
Uon. 

But  there  U  no  quertlon  that  froen  th. 
standpoint  of  number.,  the  pubUdy  sup- 
ported IneUtutlon  repreMnta  the  wave  ct 
the  futiira.  The  State  Onlverdty  of  New 
York  expect,  to  IncreaM  Ita  fuu-tlme  enroll- 
ment from  110.900  today  to  about  265.000 
within  eight  yean.  Ita  .ucceM  In  maaterlng 
the  problem.  Incident  to  providing  quaUty 
educaUon  In  quantity  will  undoubtedly  help 
ahar*  public  InrtltuUon.  In  other  sutea. 
Thu.  New  York,  by  It*  energeUc  acUon  In 
higher  educaUon  these  part  tew  yeala.  ha. 
claimed  lor  itself  both  th.  reward,  and  the 
beery  obllgatlona  of  leaderahlp. 


Juilkc  MicltMl  A.  MaiaiBM  Spetlct  t« 
tke  VFW  OB  the  KcriiUaa  DccUim 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   rBI«M8TI,VAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RSPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  Fettruary  23.  1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  29.  1967.  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno, 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Americanism 
Committee  of  the  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  made 
a  speech  at  his  home  post.  Vesle  Post 
No.  418.  McKeea  Rocks.  Pa.  Several 
friends  of  mine  In  the  VFW  have  asked 
me  to  have  this  speech  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  done. 
I  may  say  that  1  have  noted  In  the  news- 
papers that  Musmanno's  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  was  approved  by 
Vesle  Post  No.  418  ar*d  later  by  the  Al- 
leRheny  County  CouncU  of  the  VFW. 
Justice  Musmanno's  speech  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  decUlon  knows  u  the  Keylshlan  deci- 
sion, hue,  by  ft  Tote  of  B  to  4.  declared  un- 
constitutional certAln  laws  of  the  State  ot 
New  York  which  prohibited  the  appointment 
or.  and  authorized  the  discharge  of.  achool 
ofllcials  and  teachers  who  advocated  the  over- 
throw of  our  government  by  force  and  tIo- 
lence.  Under  thla  ruUng.  a  Communist  who 
has  been  taught  In  Moacow  on  how  to  blow 
up  school  houaea,  aasasElnate  the  President 
of  the  United  Statee,  members  of  Congress 
aud  the  Supreme  Court  Itaelf.  may  not  be 
denied  a  Job  In  the  achoola  of  the  United 
States  where  he  may  teach  the  doctrine  that 
ihe  government  of  the  Untt»d  States  ahould 
be  destroyed  by  armed  might  and  physical 
turbulence. 

This  proposition  la  frightening  to  contem- 
plate, and  It  la  no  wonder  that  Juauce  Clark, 
speaking  for  the  dlasentlng  four  Juatloes. 
declared  that  what  the  one-man  majority  of 


the  Supreme  Court  has  done,  haa  been  to 
sweep  away  "one  of  our  moat  precloua  rlghta, 
namely,  the  right  of  seU-preaervatlon." 

Self- preservation  la  the  flr»t  taw  of  nature. 
It  la  that  law  which  Impart*  strength  to  tha 
Uoo.  homa  to  the  steer,  speed  to  the  deer,  and 
wings  to  the  birds  SUnliarly.  the  States  erf 
the  Union  have  passed  laws  to  keep  Commu- 
nists out  of  the  achoola  ao  that  the  children 
may  not  have  their  wings  oi  knowladge 
clipped  and  may  not  have  their  br&loa 
washed  in  Communist  propaganda  which 
leaves  them  helpless  before  the  buEiards 
seeking  to  make  a  carcass  of  our  American 
way  of  life. 

Justice  Brennan.  speaking  for  the  one-man 
majority,  says  that  there  should  be  no  lawa 
that  •■cast  a  pall  of  orthodoxy  over  the  claaa- 
room."  I  have  no  fear  of  orthodoxy  In  the 
classroom  but  I  fear  a  classroom  atmosphere 
which  may  br««l  Alger  Hlaaes  and  Benedict 
Arnolds. 

Orthodoxy  haa  many  meanings  In  religion, 
but  we  are  here  not  dealing  with  religion. 
We  are  speaking  of  orthodoxy  with  regard  to 
the  lawa  and  the  ideals  of  our  country. 
Orthodoxy  in  that  sense  means  aoundneas 
and  wholesomenoas.  Honesty,  obedience  to 
one's  parents,  respect  for  the  laws  of  the 
land,  opposition  to  violence.— these  are  all 
orthodoxy.  Should  a  teacher  be  allowed  to 
teach  that  thievery  Is  desirable,  that  treach- 
ery to  one's  parenu  is  laudable,  and  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  by  force  and 
violence  Is  neceasary?  What  reason  can  sup- 
port the  striking  down  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  to  protect  children  from  Com- 
munism, when  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  are 
fighting  to  protect  those  same  children  from 
Commtmlst  enslavement? 

Bow  can  anyone  argue  that  a  Communist 
has  the  right  to  advocate  the  destruction  of 
our  Government  by  bombs,  steel  and  fire, 
when  all  of  America's  might,  wealth,  re- 
sources and  blood  are  today  committed  to 
protecting  ouraeJves— our  very  lives,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  dignity  and  right  to  worship 
God — from  Communist  annihilation.  Moat 
of  the  calamities  of  the  world  and  mankind 
aince  the  end  of  World  War  I  have  been  due 
to  Communists.  There  would  have  been  no 
World  War  n  If  Communist  Russia  had  not 
alUed  Itself  with  Nazi  Germany  to  destroy 
Poland,  and  thus  break  open  the  dikes  of  un- 
restrained, sanguinary  war. 

Those  who  argue  that  a  Communist  has 
the  right  m  a  schoolroom  to  advocate  the 
Communist  doctrine  of  violence  should  re- 
flect on  the  following  Incontrovertible  blood- 
f reeling   realities: 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  killed  by 

a  Communist  who  learned  how  to  kill  in  a 

Communiat  school  In  a  Communist  country; 

The   6.M4   Americana   killed   In    Vietnam 

were  ahot  with  communist  bullets; 

The  37.738  Americana  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  mangled  by  Communist  bul- 
leu.  grenade  and  bayonet; 

The  33.638  Americana  killed  In  Korea  were 
done  to  death  by  Communiat  violence, 
which,  according  to  the  Keylahlan  declaloo, 
may  be  advocated  in  a  schoolroom  stopping 
short  only  of  the  advocate  exploding  bocnbe 
In  the  classroom. 

The  American  people  today  are  being  bled 
In  taxes  t>ecause  of  the  necessity  to  Ogbt 
Communism — a  bleeding,  we  are  willing  to 
undergo  so  long  as  we  have  the  right  to  live 
as  free  men. 

Were  It  not  for  Communism  and  Com- 
munists, the  world  would  be  a  rose  garden 
breathing  the  fragrance  of  peace,  prosperity 
and  happiness  for  all  peoples,  because  God 
has  provided  enough  for  His  children. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  fighting  on  the  basis 
that  the  more  Communists  are  put  out  of 
action,  the  better  chance  we  will  have  to 
attain  peace  and  to  live  In  that  roae  garden. 
It  la  somewhat  Uloglcal.   therefore,  to  say 


the  least,  that  while  we  are  pouring  money 
and  blood  to  reduoe  the  number  of  Commu- 
nists, school  teachers  may  be  allowed  to 
teach  a  hate  progrmm  ttiat  will  mak.e  more 
Communists. 

The  Keylshlan  declatoo  is  one  that  needs 
to  be  changed  by  constitutional  amendment. 
Just  as  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  changed 
by  constitutional  amendments.  I.  therefore, 
rvcommend  to  the  VeUrans  of  Foreign  War* 
ot  the  United  SUtae  that  It  sponsor  and 
actively  support  an  amendment  to  ttic  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes,  readings 

"Nothing  In  the  Conatlttition  ahall  abridge 
the  right  of  the  Statea  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  persona  teaching  In  edu- 
cational Institutions  within  the  borders  of 
tlie  respective  States." 


Brifbter  Life  at  Bo&  Eads 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CARET 

or   HVW    TOBS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRBSMNTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  23.  J9«7 
Mr.  CAREY,  Mr.  Speaker.  Max  Blu- 
steln,  a  16-year-old  New  Yorker  forced 
Into  retirement  by  heart  trouble  12  years 
ago,  knows  the  war  on  poverty  Is  not 
being  loet.  That  Is  because  he  Is  helping 
to  win  it.  Max  Blusleln.  who  was  boni 
In  Russia  and  got  his  high  school  diploma 
at  the  age  of  69  from  PS.  139,  is  working 
5  afternoons  a  week  as  a  "foster  grand- 
parent" to  a  little  boy  named  Joseph  in 
New  York's  foundling  hospital.  And  Max 
Blusteln  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  re- 
port on  the  foster  grandparenU  program 
by  Edward  Sullivan,  which  appeared  In 
the  December  edition  of  The  Sign,  a  na- 
tional Catholic  magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foster  grandparent* 
program  is  another  achievement  of  com- 
munltv  action  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
And  with  the  support  of  Congress,  its 
tremendous  promise  can  continue  to 
grow.   As  Mr.  Sullivan  says : 

The  Offlc«  of  Economic  Opportunity  tiopa  . 
the  grandparenU*  project  wtn  demonitrate 
that  low-lnco«ne  senior  Amerlcane  can  be  a 
major  new  resource  of  reaponalble  worker* 
for  communltlea  and  social  agencies.  Ttoey 
are  already  Iwing  uied  to  assist  foster 
motben  i San  Prandsco I,  help  teachers  (Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.),  penetrate  languags  bar- 
riers (San  Antonio,  Tei.t,  bring  Operation 
Beadstart  preschooUng  into  the  homes  of 
disturbed  children  (Charleston,  8.C.)  and 
teach  youngsters  falling  between  foster 
bomes  about  adult  reuuonshlps  (Akron, 
Obloi, 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  hundreds  of  other 
foster  grandparents  In  35  communities 
across  the  country.  Max  Blusteln  has 
enlisted  in  the  war  on  poverty  at  $1 J5 
an  hour,  and  he  Is  claiming  victory.  In 
a  letur  to  President  Johnson.  Max  called 
foster  grandparents  "the  best  Idea  you 
ever  had," 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  Mr.  Sullivan's 
fine  article,  entitled    "Brighter  Life  at 
Both  Ends."  at  this  point  In  the  BtcoRii: 
BRicH^sa  IJFS  AT  Baru  Eima 

IWnt  get  the  Idea  that  Max  Blusteln  U 
an  old  oodger.  At  seventy-six,  he  sUU  lets  off 
more  warmth  snd  light  than,  say,  any  twelve 
sloe-eyed  teen-ageis  raised  on  television  and 
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plum.  The  trouble  U  Ui«l  when  ploiu  «Uu- 
■lon  u  m*d«  to  •enlor  dUnns.  It  •IIU  erokee 
an  lm»ge  ol  «b»bbT.  checHer-plajlng.  totwMO- 
•pimng  old  j»Ber»  or  doddertns  o'd  l»<lle«. 
But  u  Kaenoe  md  Improved  sanitation  b»»e 
extended  UJe.  tbey  h»»e  ilno  extended  vital- 
ity and  Or«ndp«  Max,  for  one.  le  drawing 
the  ertru  dlvldende.  "Dont  leel  eorry  lor 
me  ■■  Max  keepe  ■aylng.  "I'm  not  lonely.  I 
am  happily  married  to  the  beat  wUe  In  the 
world.  I've  got  frlendj.  and  I  enjoy  my- 
■cU — except,    well,   meet   ot    the    time,    any- 

*^e  maana  he  Uk««  to  Jeel.  weu.  utelul-  *• 
long  u  the  tobacoo-apUllng  Image  conunuea 
to  Ubel  twenty  million  Amencane.  they  ai» 
going  to  be  lequeetered  In  thltd-rate  Joba. 
Oolden  Age  Cluba.  out  of  harma  way,  out  oJ 
light.  Ifa  a  waate.  In  energy  alone,  they 
■unify  moie  avalUble  man-daya  than  were 
needed  to  win  World  War  n.  Whaf.  more, 
here  are  twenty  million  people  who  have  al- 
ready proved  the  anawera  to  .Imple  queatlona 
that  baffle  moat  of  ua  every  Uvlng  day.  And 
they  are  predictable.  They  are  no  longer  on 
the  make. 

Take  Max.  Waahed  out  of  the  New  York 
laundry  bualneaa  In  IMS  by  a  heart  attack, 
be  Sapped  around  on  the  beach  for  a  while 
but  then  awam  off  In  new  dlrectlona. 

Fliat.  he  thought  about  hla  wife.  (He'a 
•tlU  in  lore.)  "If  I'm  leUied.  ahe  ahould  be, 
too.  So  I  ahare  her  houaework.  Ifa  cmly 
fair,  right?" 

Then  be  went  to  achool,  lor  the  Brat  time 
In  hla  Me.  There  were  no  achooU  for  poor 
lads  like  him  In  Buaala,  where  he  waa  bom. 
At  rtity-nlne,  he  received  hu  diploma  from 
PS.  18». 

Than  he  tried  the  Oolden  Age  Cluba  around 
Bego  Park,  where  he  Uvea  Tbeyre  a  very 
good  thing,  really.    I  Uke  to  make  frlenda." 

And  there'i  hla  own  family — five  grand- 
cblldren.  Aa  a  grandfather,  he  never  thought 
he'd  turn  profeealonal.  but  there't  enough  of 
Max  to  apUl  over. 

One  day  he  aaw  aomethlng  In  the  paper 
about  Prealdent  Johnaon'a  "foater  grandpar- 
eota  program."  Thafa  all  It  aald.  Max 
wanted  to  know  more.  Be  beUevea  In  going 
to  the  top.  He  wrote  to  Prealdent  Johnaon. 
Tlie  White  Houae  promptly  replied:  The 
Prealdent  appreclatea  your  Intereat  and  aug- 
gaaU  you  contact  Catholic  Chantlea.  Wew 
Tork,  et  cetera-  Nowadays,  five  aftemoona 
n  vaak.  Max  la  "Orandpa"  to  Joaeph,  a  band- 
aomc,  two-year-old  boy,  currenUy  resident  In 
me  Hew  York  Foundling  Hoepltal,  which  la 
oat  really  a  hoepltal  but  a  child  shelter 
Uk*  T7.000  other  Inaututloaallaed  American 
chUdren,  Joaeph  needs  extra  vlaltoia,  extra 
attention,  extra  Tie.  The  Great  Society  la 
now  subaldlalng  It,  at  (LIS  an  hour. 

With  chubby  little  ttat  In  band.  Max  la  to- 
day exploring  parks,  riding  buses,  picnick- 
ing, vlaltlng  atorea  and  museums,  playing 
gamea,  blrd-watchlng,  spinning  yams,  de- 
stroying Ice  cream  sundaes,  answering  Jo- 
aeph's  Brat  mllUon  questions — and  getUng 
paid  for  It.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  doeent 
Bound  like  much,  out  think  of  the  fringe 
beneBU:  to  plant  ever-blooming  perennials 
In  the  garden  ol  childhood,  the  glad-to- 
be-aUve  feeling  of  being  uaeful  again,  and 
enough  laughter  per  week  to  make  an  old 
man's  eyes  water 

More  about  Max  later,  but  suffloe  It  for  now 
that  foater  grandparcnta  are  not  lonely,  old 
fogies  neceesarUy  reaching  out  for  children 
from  their  own  insufficiency,  nor  are  foater 
grandchildren  wallowing  In  neglect.  It's  a 
tree  exchange  of  gifts  It  la  being  Intro- 
duced In  tuoae  InaUtutlons  where  alert  stalls 
are  doing  everything  they  con  In  the  human 
dimension  and  want  to  do  more.  They  need 
help. 

Max  Bluateln  la  one  of  thouaanda  of  senior 
Americana— not  neceeaarUy  grandparentt 
themaelvea— mustered  for  foster-grandparent 
duty  m  the  War  on  Poverty.    There  are  many 


klnda  of  poeerty.  There  la  the  poverty  o*  the 
dlsoonneeted  child— not  vtalted  enough.  In- 
nocent of  the  outside  world  In  the  Important 
learning  yearm,  aocne  days  so  aching  to  be- 
long to  someone  that  It  hurts.  There  la  alao 
the  poverty  of  old  age  In  a  youth-oriented 
aoclety— famUlea  grown  away,  declining 
health,  lonellneaa.  really  material  poverty  aa 
aavlnga  and  aoclal-aocurlty  checka  are 
watered  down  with  tiie  ever-ahrlnklng  dol- 
lar. Moat  ol  all,  there'a  tHe  by-paaaed, 
vacated  feeling  of  not  being  a  uaeful  part  of 
the  world  you  helped  make.  Yet,  both  the 
Ttty  young  and  tfie  very  old  have  a  need  to, 
well,  function  In  their  respective  rolea.  The 
foster-grandparents  scheme  helps  them  In- 
teract upon  each  other.  Wrote  Orandpa 
Max  In  a  follow-up  letter  to  the  Prealdent: 
"It's  the  best  Idea  you  ever  had." 

They  are  not  nurses'  aides  or  baby-sitters. 
They  are  full-fledged  grandparenu.  What'a 
that?  Well,  a  grandparent  Is  the  kind  of 
parent  that  always  haa  time  for  a  child, 
reacts  with  equanimity,  oonBdently  anawers 
any  quesUon,  and  Introduces  the  very  young 
to  qualities  like  wonderment,  silence,  and 
wisdom.    That's  why  they're  called  grand. 

In  the  poetwar  fragmentation  of  family 
pattema  In  favor  of  the  small  connubial 
unit,  millions  of  American  youngsters  are 
growing  up  without  any  domestic  experience 
of  fully  bloomed  maturity.  Sixty  youngsters 
at  New  York  Foundling,  and  thousands  else- 
where, are  luckier  than  leglona  of  auburb&n 
klda:  they  are  guaranteed  pre-s«lect*d, 
Orade  A  grandparents — who  actually  chose 
to  be  their  grandparenu. 

"I  asked  for  a  ball-player."  says  Kurt 
Soheunen,  a  waiter  In  the  better  New  York 
restaurants  twenty-seven  ysara.  before  he 
retired.  "Ol  course.  Carl  wasn't  much  at  a 
ball-player  at  two-and-a-half,  but,"  he 
winked,  "now,  at  three,  he'a  beginning  to 
bat  and  throw  a  little." 

Carl  U  alao  learning  table  manners,  aell- 
rellance,  mutual  truat,  and  friendship.  Kurt 
Scbeunert.  paaalng  seventy,  married  and  with 
no  grandchildren,  lives  In  an  upper  East  Side 
settlement  reaerved  to  aenlors.  Every  after- 
noon, he  swings  off  the  Second  Avenue  bus 
for  grandpa  duty  at  Pt>undllng  with  a  new 
spring  In  his  step.      "I  feel  Uke  I'm  getting 

healthier  every  day,"  

Said  a  foaler-granny:  "Now  I  have  some- 
thing to  get  up  for  In  the  moenlng.  The 
sweeteat  aound  I  hear  every  day  la  my  alarm 
clock." 

No  one  under  alxty  need  apply.  AppUcanta 
must  aUo  come  from  tlis  lowest  third  of 
aging  America's  Income  scale — under  •3,000 
lor  a  family,  11,800  for  an  individual.  They 
are  screened,  medically  examined,  and 
trained  for  two  weeks.  Said  a  supervisor: 
"One  ol  the  most  striking  things  about  the 
grandparenu  u  their  on-time  dependability." 
They  alao  report  dally  on  what  they  did  with 
each  child:  talking  together,  gamea,  music, 
outings,  relreahmenu.  walking,  reading,  et 
cetera.  How  did  the  child  react,  the  mimeo- 
graphed form  wanu  to  know.  Happy?  Ac- 
tive? Quiet?  Typically,  the  file  at  New 
York  Foundling  oontalna  Max's  report  that 
Joseph  one  day  "woke  up  a  bit  restless,  but 
we  had  a  great  Ume,  and  I'm  afraid  he  cried 
when  I  went  home." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  hopes 
the  grandparenu'  project  "will  demonstrate 
that  low-Income  senior  Americans  can  be  a 
major  new  resource  ol  responsible  workers 
for  oommunltlea  and  aoclal  agencies."  They 
are  already  being  uaed  to  aaslst  foster 
mothers  (San  Franclaco I .  help  teachere  (Fort 
Lauderdale.  Florida) .  penetrate  language 
barnera  (San  Antonio.  Texas),  bring  Opera- 
tion Head  Start  preschoollng  Into  the  homes 
of  disturbed  children  (Charleston.  South 
Carolina),  and  teach  youngsters  falUng  be- 
tween faster  homes  about  adult  relatlon- 
ahlps  (Akron,  Ohio) .  In  hoapltals  and  chlld- 
oare  oenteri  around  the  country,  children 
who  uaed  to  cringe  In  comera.  Inalat  on  being 
carried  everywhere,  or  aurrender  to  tantnima 


are  now  dlacoverlng  that  childhood  la  sup- 
posed to  be  fund.  A  hospital  for  tubercular 
children  reporu  children  trying  harder  to 
recover,  and  It  bopsa  to  out  coQvalesceneea  In 
ball.  In  Cincinnati,  a  brain-damaged  girl 
who  could  not  move  at  alt  now  tuma  her 
bead  toward  the  voice  of  her  foater  grand- 
ma— and  amllea. 

And  of  courae,  In  Tampa,  Florida,  a  aev- 
enty-aeven-year-old  loater  grandfather  mar- 
ried a  foater  grandmother. 

In  tue  very  big  clOea,  with  their  reaervolre 
of  old  folks,  foater-grandparent  loetera  an 
easily  Blled.  One  hundred  and  twenty  quali- 
fied appUcanU  are  on  a  waiting  list  to  flu 
openings  In  the  114  aalgnmenu  allowed  New 
York  CathoUc  Chanties,  though  the  same 
agency  eorely  needs  grandparent  appUcants 
for  CartUnal  McCluakey  Home  In  leaa  urban 
White  Plalna. 

The  majority  of  foater  grandparenu  are 
female,  a  condition  the  OEO  wotUd  Uke  to 
bring  Into  better  balance:  "Some  Identlflca- 
Uon  of  the  chud  with  men  U  particularly 
Important  to  young  children  who.  In  Inatl- 
tuuonal  life,  are  often  surrounded  by 
women." 

"When  I  Brat  met  Joaeph."  recalla  Max.  "of 
course  he  ahled  away  from  me.  I  think  I 
would,  too.  But  a  lollipop  sweetened  him 
up.  Now.  It's  -HI,  Orandpa,'  aU  the  time. 
"I  brought  him  to  the  aoo,  and  everything 
to  him  waa  a  horae.  Now  he  alao  knows  the 
difference  between  'boy,'  'girl,'  'man,'  and 
nady.'  So  we  walk  down  the  street,  and  he 
aays  "HI.  lady,'  "HI.  man.'  He'a  a  good  boy, 
my  Joaeph."  _ 

Boys  and  glrU  at  the  S12-chUd  FoundUng 
(they're  all  under  aU)  all  share  some  of  the 
by-producU  of  the  loater-grampa  relatlon- 
ahlp,  but  they  underetand  that  It  la  a  one-to- 
one  arrangement . 

"Why  can't  I  have  a  grandpa,  too?  a  child 
will  aometlmes  aak  Max. 

"Because  you  have  a  family  that  vlalu  you 
frequently."  he  explalna. 
"Oh."  they  say.  with  tiny  Uttle  oh'a 
Max  recalU  that  when  he  Bret,  reported 
for  grampe  duty,  about  six  months  ago,  he 
waa  advlaed  to  steer  clear  ol  a  Uttle  girl  with 
an  intense  fear  of  men.  Any  man.  Max 
undaretood  and  went  about  hla  business, 
glancing  In  her  direction  once  In  a  while 
SometUnea  he  noUced  that  when  he  waa 
gamboUng  with  other  youngstere,  ahe  would 
glance  at  him,  too— but  then  turn  away. 

Then  one  day.  ahe  screamed.  A  window- 
washer  had  auddenly  appeared  at  her  win- 
dow, inadvertently  sUrtUng  her,  WaUlng 
and  aobblng.  she  dashed  Into  Max's  arms 
He  took  over  from  there. 

"You  know,  I  keep  thinking:  waan  t  It  a 
great  thing  that  aomebody  waa  there  at  that 
exact  Instant  to  reaaaure  her?" 
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CitT-Sabarb  Coopcraliea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OV  NKW  msxT 
IN  THE  HOC8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  23,  1967 
Mm.  DWTEB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  House  a  very  InteresUng  example 
of  cooperaUve  action  among  local  lead- 
ers In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  neigh- 
boring communities  in  the  metropoUUn 
area. 

The  Committee  for  Area  Legislative 
Cooperation  for  the  Counties  of  Cass. 
Platte.  Clay,  and  Jackson  has  submitted 
to    the    Missouri    Oeneral    Assembly    a 


much  nior*  aware  of  this  than  otlMn.  The 
moat  bs«lc.  apparent  drlTe.  \b  aurrlTal.  Abore 
aU  elM  *•  "Mlt  to  Utb.  But  mart  of  ^* 
purvua  higher  (oau  than  Juat  •^•pnatrra- 
tloiL.  To  Ut«  Uf«  aa  each  of  ua  daeklee  we 
shouUl — to  find  bappLnaM — 1«  our  fondaM 
wlah. 

Democracy— the  principle  of  equal  rlghta 
and  opportunity— I*  the  greateat  system  of 
goTemment  under  which  we  are  aasured  life, 
Ubcrty.  and  the  pursuit  of  hapf>lness.  Any- 
one with  any  effort  can  sUrvtve.  But  greater 
than.  thl*.  democracy  allows  ua  to  attaia 
those  things  beyond  basic  necessity.  Each 
man  in  this  society  la  limited  In  bis  aooomp- 
llahmenu  only  by  the  extent  of  his  deter- 
mination, hla  Innate  ability,  and  his  desire 
to  Improve  himself.  To  the  industrious  and 
to  thoee  with  a  strong  spirit  of  will,  the 
poeslblUtlw  are   practically   unlimited. 

Democracy  is  the  grandest  herlta^  of  all. 
But  what  many,  tragically  many  persons  are 
Ignoring  today  Is  their  obligation  to  democ- 
racy—lU  demand  for  compensating  responal- 
binty.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gallant 
words  of  Patrick  Henry.  "Give  ma  Ubcrty  or 
give  me  deathl"  have  been  reduced  to  "Olve 
me  liberty."  and  altered  further  to  say  simply. 
"Otve  me."  But  It  must  be  remsmbered  that 
In  exchange  for  the  rlghU  of  dtmocracy  we 
must  return  sensible  use  of  Its  fredom.  One 
of  the  gresteet  threats  to  our  democratic 
system  today  U  the  lack  of  respect  for  the 
law.  Laws,  which  are  actually  the  founda- 
tion of  our  government,  must  be  obeyed. 
If  we  do  not  like  a  law  we  ahould  work  for 
Its  repeal  through  the  elective  pa-ooeas  and 
not  disobey,  covering  with  the  euphemism — 
cIvU  disobedience.  Also  we  are  ooeroed  to 
use  our  right  to  vote.  This  right  la  the  great- 
est prlTUege  of  aU.  Jt  allows  us  to  rule  our- 
selves. We  have  a  great  respotulblUty  too. 
to  Impress  upon  those  around  us  the  marrel- 
ous  freedoms  of  democracy.  lU  rlghU  of 
reUglon,  of  speech,  of  assembly,  and  the  pre- 
cious rights  of  privacy  and  Individual  tern. 
And  finally,  the  greatest  reaponslbUlty  of  aU. 
We  ahould  be  willing  to  pay  the  mil  price  for 
our  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  othen^ 
Around  the  world  the  guns  ot  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  are  allent,  and  the  old 
enemy  li  gone.  But  today,  there  are  new 
enemies.  Am  I  willing  to  die  to  save  de- 
mocracy?   Are  you? 

Democracy  to  me  means  the  freedom  to 
aurvlve  and  to  seek  higher  goals  with  equal 
rl^ts.  opportunity,  and  hope.  But  democ- 
r»cy,  to  allow  lu  very  existence,  carries  with 
it  an  obligation  from  me.  To  me.  It  means 
that  as  willingly  aa  I  accept  Its  freedom.  I 
"'  most  hold  lU  fMlncIplea  high  and  uncoropro- 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN    ^^^  "*"  '"  "^  '^'^  P«ruhabi. 


seven-point  proposed  «ie«  TietUMtf 
program.  rtpreeenUnf  legislative  needs 
of  the  highest  priority. 

The  pnjgram  was  widely  endorsed  by 
oOlclals  of  government,  labor,  business, 
professional,  and  community  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  four -county  area. 
The  pFopoials  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  Including  hospital  and  medical 
care  for  Indigents,  higher  education  and 
medical  school  branch,  an  expanded 
State  highway  plan,  home  rule  for  local 
government.  Increased  aid  to  schooU. 
law  enforcement,  and  revaluation  of  real 
property.  Substantial  background  In- 
formation was  presented  for  each  of  the 
recommendations  In  the  72-page  report. 

This  example  of  concerted  action  re- 
flects a  collaborative  .spirit  that  can  lead 
to  other  practical  methods  for  areawlde 
cooperation.  5uch  as  those  proposed  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
errunental  Relations,  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

The  example  set  by  leaders  In  the 
four-county  Kansas  City  area  Is  par- 
ticularly encouraging  at  this  time  when 
we  are  so  much  concerned  with  the  reso- 
lution ol  differences  between  the  central 
city  and  the  suburbs  in  metropolitan 
areas.  Much  Is  now  being  said  about 
strengthening  local  governments  and 
strengthening  the  States  role  In  urban 
affairs,  but  one  obstacle  to  effective  State 
legislative  action  has  been  the  failure  of 
the  central  city,  and  the  suburban  areas 
to  reacti  agreement  on  Important  Issues 
before  submitting  proposals  to  the  State 
legislature. 

Hopefully,  we  shall  see  more  Instances 
of  Interlocal  agreement  on  State  legis- 
lative priorities.  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  good  examples  in  other  areas. 


Spccck  •(  Joba  C.  DsiMa,  Wiaaer  of 
VFW'i  Yoke  of  DcMOcracy  Coatest  ■ 
Teaoestee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


IN  TBE  HOtTSE  OF  BEPRESENTAI'lVBt 

Mondat.  Febntarn  20,  19ST 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Ricoui  the  speech  by  John  C. 
Dotson  of  my  hometown  of  Klngsport, 
Tenn..  which  won  the  Tennessee  compe- 
tition for  the  VPW's  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest. 

This  Is  the  second  straight  year  that 
a  young  man  from  Klngsport  has  won  the 
contest  In  Tennessee,  and  I  wish  John 
the  success  that  David  Ruas  had  last 
year — the  national  cbampiooshlp. 
Dcmockact:  Wbat  Vt  Mxam  to  ICa 
<B7  John  C.  Dotaon) 

Tbrougliaat  the  mid  are  tbe  paaodul. 
tranquil  cemeteriea — cemeterlea  that  aw  the 
anal  rvung  place  of  mllllona  wbo  (ougtit  aDd 
died  for  democracy.  Tbelr  guna  are  aUent 
now.  their  batUM  done.  Tbey  paid  the  full 
price  for  our  democratic  «ay  of  lUc. 

Life.  What  U  It  atxmt?  Throughout  oar 
Uvea  most  o<  na  an  la  a  atniBU. 


Tribute  to  Mrs.  Fraak  W.  Bojd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBTTZ 

or  nuraaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  February  21.  1947 

Mr.  SKXIBITZ.  Mr.  Spesker.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  all  Kunimnt  In 
paying  tribute  to  Mra.  Prank  W.  Boyd, 
wbo  has  brought  honor  to  our  State  and 
to  the  profeaston  of  journalism  through 
her  warmth,  exceptional  talent,  and  her 
oatBtandlng  dedication  to  dvlc  respon- 
sibility. Her  efforts  are  deeply  embedded 
In  the  history  of  our  State  and  ber 
achievements  cause  us  to  sw^  witb 
pride. 

The  following  tribute  was  paid  to  Mra. 
rnak  BoonA  by  Mr.  Clyde  M.  Reed,  pub- 


lisher of  the  Parsons  Sun  and  another 
of  our  prominent  dtiaens  and  Joumaliats 
who  delivered  the  foUowing  address 
February  10  at  K""-'"  University  in 
lAwrence.  The  occasion  was  noteworthy 
as  Mrs.  Boyd  celebrated  her  90th  birth- 
day and  received  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation's  award  for  journal- 
istic m«rlt.  I  commend  this  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

This  Is  the  d&r  and  this  Is  the  occasion 
when  we  g&ther  to  honor  a  Kinwa  editor 
in  the  osjua  of  WUUun  AUeo  WhlU.  th« 
moct  famous  Kansas  editor  of  all  and  a 
legendary  figure  for  eternity  in  Joumallna 
at  home  and  around  the  world. 

This  Is  a  special  day  and  a  special  oc- 
casion In  this  »eriea  ot  annual  event>c — - 
coming  Just  one  year  short  of  the  lOOth 
anniversary  or  Mr.  Whlte'fl  birth. 

On  this  day  we  will  honor  a  newspaper 
personage  who  was  a  cootemporary  of  Mr. 
White,  who  Is  only  nine  yean  younger  sJid 
la  the  ftrst  of  her  ses  to  recelTe  the  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  Foundation's  Award  for 
JoumalisUc  Merit. 

HONOR  Mas.  BOTD 

This  would  have  to  be  Mrs.  Prank  W. 
Boyd  of  Maukato  and  northwest  Kansas. 
Mamie  Boyd,   that's  wbo.     No  one  eU«. 

Your  humble  speaker  approaches  this  task 
gingerly  with  the  gnawing  knowledge  that 
whatever  he  sayi  about  th.U  remarkable  wom- 
an, two  or  three  tlmee  as  much  must  be 
ooiltted  because  of  the  schedule  Imposed 
upon  us  by  the  day's  events. 

For  what  other  Kansas  joumalUt's  life 
■pans  the  lengthening  years  from  Jim  Lane 
to  Jim  Byun,  from  Carry  NaUon  to  Debbie 
Bryant? 

Tot  what  other  Kanaan  baa  led  euch  a 
satlafying  life  for  »o  long  and  stUl.  at  the 
age  of  00.  Is  aa  busy  aa  enr  and  writing 
wtatfully  of  the  days  when  she  wUl  grow 
oldar? 

And  surely  ko  other  pracUdng  Journal- 
lat  In  this  state  has  funcUooed  from  the  days 
of  the  Washington  hand  press  and  handset 
type  through  other  methods  of  production 
to  the  oSset  procees  that  la  coming  Into  vogua 
today. 

None  but  Mamie  Boyd,  and  bera  ««  are 
gathered  to  pay  trlbuu  to  bar,  inadaquata 
tlkougb  that  tribute  nay  be. 

ONLT  OWS  LBKS  H^ 

There  Is  only  one  Mamie  Boyd  in  afl  of  the 
broad  sweep  of  our  beloved  state.  Only  one. 
with  her  unfailing  klndneas.  her  unflagging 
energy,  her  devotion  to  high  principle,  her 
deep  philosophy  that  haa  guided  her  and 
her  brood  safely  through  trial  and  trtbula- 
tloa,  bar  sparkle  that  deUgtato  frlenda  and 
those  who  are  strmngers  bat  briefly  In  her 
presence. 

AU  of  this,  and  still  a  worlclng  newspa- 
perwoman at  the  age  of  00  cootrlbuUng  two 
columns  a  week  to  a  Boyd  paper,  the  JeweU 
County  Record  In  Mankato. 

To  begin  at  the  bfl«lnnlng  In  tbU  study 
of  perpctoal  motion,  accelerated  rather  than 
slowed  by  paaalng  years,  time  fiaahes  back 
to  Friday.  Deoambcr  1»— of  all  days— 1876. 
On  a  farm  near  Humboldt,  on  the  frlngea  of 
the  i^p"***  Balkans.  Mamie  Alexander  was 
bom  and  ahe  has  been  making  light  ever 
since  of  the  111  omens  associated  with  Friday 
the  13th. 

She  waa  one  <tf  a  famUy  of  la  cl:iUd««a. 
There  were  10  daugbten  and  two  aona.  Bar 
father.  Joaeph  McDlll  Alexander,  moved  bU 
family  to  Welda.  In  Anderson  County,  a  few 
years  later.  He  was  to  serve  two  terms  in 
the  Kp'h*-  Bouse  of  Bapraacntativca.  ind- 
dantally,  aa  a  Popullat  tn  tha  tumultoua 
political  days  of  the  VBOO'm. 

Kmoixm  nt  coixaas 
After  working   her  way   through   Oamett 
High  School,  ber  thlxat  tor  knowledge  was 


A866 

ODIT  li«lilit«n»>l.  r^milj  anances  did  not 
nulch  her  drMm  uul  other  meuune  were 
mcMTT  Whereupon  M»jnle  Alexander 
■old  her  two-jeM-old  heifer  for  the  then 
munlflcent  emn  at  HtM  »nd  w»e  off  to 
llAnhettan  end  KaneM  State  College,  eet 
for  a  years  echooUng  Ui  an  era  when  Infla- 
tion and  Bonald  Reagan  had  not  jet  left 
their  marka  upon  higher  education. 

Her  wardroOe  con«lJt«<l  of  what  she  called 
one  food  dreae,  and  two  calico  numbera  for 
work  Calico  ihe  needed  (or  wort.  loo.  alnoe 
one  of  her  )obe  In  college  waa  with  a  baTlng 
oulflt  that  paid  her  35  cente  a  day. 

Through  her  fathere  influence — he  being 
the  aoocUte  editor  of  a  county  aeat  newi- 
paper— Mamie  Alexander  got  a  Job  in  the 
collie  printing  offlce  tor  the  next  achool 
year.  Thla  work  brought  her  10  oenu  an 
hour  and  more  ImportanUj.  Ill  to  a  ro- 
mance with  Prank  W  Boyd,  also  working 
aa  a  atudant  printer  for  the  lame  prtnoelj 
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Uimle  and  Frank  were  engaged  to  be 
married  by  the  time  of  graduation  from 
Kanaaa  State  In  1B03  Be  went  to  Phllllpa- 
burg  aa  editor  of  the  Phllllpa  County  Port 
f  or  M  a  week.  She  rwmamed  In  Manhattan 
aa  a  teaching  aaaUtant  to  do  postgraduate 
work. 

MKfortuna  then  orertook  her.  Oonaump- 
tloa  etruck,  and  doctora  directed  a  change 
of  climate.  Colorado  waa  the  place,  they 
Mid  and  ofl  to  Colorado  went  Mamie  Alex- 
ander. Ufe  waa  lonely  In  strange  eurround- 
Ingi  for  the  itrlcken  Kanaaa  girl,  and  waa 
made  bearable  only  because  Prank  Boyd  had 
a  »Uroad  pa«i.  aa  did  all  newapaper  editors 
In  that  day,  and  waa  able  to  rUlt  her  on 
wMkeoda  after  an  overnight  ride  on  tha 
Rock  laland  from  PhllUpaburg. 

Tm  moDtha  In  Colorado  broughtno  Im- 
provement. Bather  har  condition  wotaenod. 
raoiciasi  a  uuaa 
"Weatam  Kanaaa  U  bMtar  for  T.B.  than 
Coundo,"  her  betrothed  kept  telling  her. 
•Tou  oome  hane,  we  will  get  married  and  I 
WUI  cure  you  In  waat«Ti  Kanaaa." 

Marrlaga  followed  on  Auguat  IS,  1B06,  and 
the  Eojd  n»w»pap«r  legend  began  »  take 
root  in  BOrthweat  Kanaaa.  She  gathered  the 
BMWt  and  prank  picked  up  the  ads  and  put 
out  the  paper. 

Bgbtaen  montha  later,  the -pure,  bradng 
air  of  this  unapotled  commonwealth  had  m- 
daed  cured  her  Ulnaaa.  Har  lun^  mm 
baaled.  and  the  Boyda  looked  forward  to  rala- 
Ing  a  family. 

"I  left  the  <^Bce  at  «  pm.  one  evening, 
aba  haa  wrltt<m.  "and  at  a  ajn,  the  next 
rooming  our  eldest  son  McOUl  waa  bom. 
He  waa  to  learn  the  bualneaa  early.  Hla 
mother  bundled  him  Into  a  baby  buggy  and 
puahad  It  along  on  her  news-gathering 
lonnda.  "I  lookwl  the  buggy  and  let  the 
wind  rock  McOUl  while  I  went  In  and  got 
the  naws." 

MoEnil  Boyd  aoon  had  a  type  oaae  of  hla 
own  and  with  a  stick  on  hla  Up  learned  the 
waya  of  Outenberg.  Six  years  later  the  sec- 
ond eon.  Prank  W.  Boyd.  Jr.,  came  ^ng 
and  "the  Boyd  Family  of  Bowapaper  Polka 
waa  complete." 

HAD  vooa  PAPaaa 
The  pattern  of  newapaper  ufe  In  Phllllpa- 
burg  waa  the  familiar  story  of  ooimty  seat 
loumallam  In  the  early  days.  PhUUpaburg 
oould  boaat  of  tour  newapapera.  The  Boyda 
purchased  the  Post  tor  tS.OOO  soon  after  Mc- 
DUl  Boyd's  arrival,  through  negotutlon  of  a 
note  at  the  bank.  Cash  and  credit  tranaac- 
tlona  were  supplemented  by  trading  sub- 
scrlptlona  and  advertising  for  butter,  egga, 
smoked  ham,  buttermilk  and  what  Mamie 
Boyd  labala  aa  "garden  saaa."  Stomachs 
were  kept  full  even  U  the  hank  account  waa 
anenUc.  Mamie  Boyd  remembera  them  aa 
glorloua  days — becauae  we  were  "so  happy 
andao  poor." 

Death  took  Prank  Boyd  8r,  In  1H1,  but 
iha  Boyd  family  newapaper  enterprlaea.  well 


groundwl  by  hla  thorougjh  training,  ooo 
unued  to  pecsper.  The  two  eona.  McTHU  and 
Prank  Jr.— batter  known  aa  Huck  and  Bu»— 
carried  on  the  linsliiias  with  thalr  mother, 
and  Indeed  have  expanded  It. 

OFXaATX  atx  wiaal.laa 
WhUe  not  acquiring  newapapeia  at  quite 
the  rata  erf  licrd  Thcenaon,  the  Boyda  today 
Dim  and  operate  su  northweet  Kanaaa 
weekly  newspapeta— all  of  them  flourishing 
aa  sturdy  products  c<  thla  state's  Joumallam. 
The  Boyd  empire  conalata  of  the  Phllllpe 
County  Review  at  Phllllpeburg.  the  Jewell 
County  Record  at  Mankato.  the  Hill  City 
Tlmea,  the  Burr  Oak  Herald,  the  JeweU  Be- 
pubUcan  and  the  Ellsworth  Reporter. 

Three  third  generation  Boyda  are  now  ac- 
tive in  the  buslneea — two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  Bua  Boyd— and  the  Boyd  tradlUon  Is 
destined  to  continue  many  years. 

Meanwhile,  for  85  yeaia.  Mamie  Boyd  haa 
had  a  hand  In  pracOcally  everything  that 
haa  gone  on  In  Kanaaa— a  helpful  and  uaetul 
band.  She  U.  In  the  truest  sense,  a  CItlaen 
of  Kanaaa — and  citizen  Is  apeUed  vrtth  a 
capital  C, 

She  haa  been  aa  busy  in  Kanaaa  aa  In 
Mankato  and  la  known  on  Kanaaa  Avenue  In 
Topeka  or  Douglaa  Avenue  In  Wichita  aa  on 
Main  Street  In  Mankato. 


WON  ICAIVT  BONoaa 

Honors  have  poured  in  on  her  with  the 
gMiUe  yet  continuing  force  of  a  aprlng 
breeae.  She  baa  been  cited  In  Kanaaa  and 
from  one  end  of  thla  country  to  the  other. 
She  haa  one  of  throe  gold  medalUona  I9r  50 
years  of  service  In  Joumallam  awarded  by 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  Journalistic  soror- 
ity. She  holds  the  McKlnney  Award,  the  only 
(me  tjt  Ita  kind,  given  by  the  National  Newa- 
paper AasocIaUon  In  19M,  to  "a  newspaper 
editor  and  pubUaher  who  long  has  ser\-ed 
her  community  and  atate  with  distinction." 
She  waa  the  flrat  to  receive  the  duungulshed 
aerrloa  award  In  Journaliam  at  Kansas  state 
Onlvaralty  where.  Incidentally,  she  waa  the 
aiat  woman  to  be  prcaldent  of  iU  aliminl  aa- 
BOdatlon  and  a  dormitory  was  dedicated  In 
her  name  on  January  14,  1»«1.  Only  two 
weeks  ago  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Kansas  gave  her  an  engraved  sliver  tray 
for  60  yeaia  of  service  to  an  organization  of 
which  ahe  la  a  founder. 

Mamie  Boyd  waa  an  organlxer  and  U  now 
honorary  prealdent  lor  Ufe  of  the  Kanaaa 
Preas  Women  and  In  l»»»  waa  elected  honor- 
ary prealdent  of  the  Kanaaa  Preas  AsaocU- 
Uon.  perhapa  the  Brst  such  officer  It  ever 
bad  and  poaalbly  lu  last. 

Her  acUvlOea  are  Ilka  tbcae  Itema  In  a 
sale  bill — far  too  numemua  to  lut  In  full 
hare.  Sufllce  to  aay,  they  cover  the  whole 
broad  spectrum  of  community,  state  and  na- 
Uooal  Interesta 


HaiCKD  TO  BTATa  BOAaOa 

Not  the  leaat  of  Mamie  Boyda'  diatinctlona 
la  that  ahe  baa  received  appolntmenta  from 
Ave  dlBerent  Kansas  govemors.  Governor 
Landon  named  her  to  the  Kanaaa  Slate  Park 
Board,  Batner  to  the  State  Textbook  Com- 
mlaaion,  Carlaon'to  the  State  Advisory  Oom- 
mlsalon  on  Institutional  Management,  Am 
reappointed  her  to  that  commlaalon  and 
Avery  selected  her  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Status  erf  Women, 

Poaslbly  no  other  Kanaan  ever  has  served 
under  Ave  dlBerent  governora.  but  then  aa 
waa  aald  before,  there  has  never  been  another 
Kanaan  Uke  Mamie  Boyd. 

For  years,  even  when  time  would  have 
sidelined  many  otbera,  Mamie  Boyd  oon- 
Unued  to  log  thouaanda  of  mllea  annually  In 
driving  harseU  about  the  s»te.  Only  whan 
ahe  haa  reached  «f7  were  members  ct  tb« 
family  sucoesaful  In  persuading  her  to  give 
up  solo  oroaa-oountry  trlpa.  oonvlnclng  her 
that  no  peraon  of  her  age  should  rlak  getting 
mired  In  a  Kansas  snowdrift.  But  aba  atUl 
drivea  har  own  car  In  Mankato. 

Ho  aocountlng  of  Mamla  Boyd's  Ufa  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  bar  knit- 


ting   because   seldom  la   she   seen    without 
naedlM  and  a  ball  of  yam  In  her  hands. 

She  organlaed  a  PhllUpa  County  Bed  Cross 
knitting  elaas  In  World  War  I  and  conserva- 
Ove  reckoning  la  that  If  all  the  yam  she  baa 
knitted  since  then  were  tied  end  to  end  It 
would  rea£h  to  the  moon  and  back  with 
enough  left  ov«  to  Ue  mio  single  wraps  all 
at  the  Boyd  p^iera  that  have  ever  been 
printed. 

Out  at  Manhattan,  whore  aha  slta  on  the 
front  row  at  Kanaaa  Stale  baaketbaU  games, 
they  aay  she  never  mlaaea  a  purl  even  when 
errant  warrloea  of  the  court  happen  to  faU 
into  bar  Up. 

For  the  m«e  youngatera  In  thla  aaaem- 
blage    thooe  anywhere  from  70  years  o<  age 
on  down,  the  recipe  ot  Mamie  Boyd's  bloom- 
ing  longevity   happily    la   no  aeoret.      It   la 
avalUbIa  to  aU  with  her  blasalng. 
HAS  ausru  ioaMut.a 
That  formuU  u  sUnply  stated  In  theae 
worda:  "When  I  work.  I  work  bard:  whan  I 
sit  down  to  relax,  I  sit  down  eaay,  and  when 
I  worry,  I  go  to  sleep  " 
Few  have  said  It  better. 
"It  la  magnificent  to  grow  old  if  we  keep 
young  m  spirit. "  Mamie  Boyd  wrote  recenUy 
In  the  Jewell  County  Record.     (Aa  an  aside, 
ahe  maintains  three  annual  acholajahlpe  for 
young  women  studying  Joumallam  at  Kansas 
Btate,  K-U.  and  Wichita  atate.  one  Important 
meana  of  attaining  that  end) . 

—Time  has  stolen  roaee  from  my  cheeks, 
turned  my  hair  to  silver,  taken  some  oJ  the 
sparkle  from  my  eyes,"  she  said  m  a  touch- 
ing column  written  osi  her  »Oth  birthday. 
"But  time,"  ahe  went  on,  "U  my  ally. 
"I  am  In  perfect  health,  no  achea  or  palna. 
I  extract  my  vltamlna  from  Kansas  sunahlne 
and  wholesome  food  ... 

•  I  awake  each  mcmlng  after  eight  houra 
ot  dreamleaa  sleep  and  And  myself  In  poaaes- 
Blon  ot  a  new  day— new  worlda  to  conquer, 

new  adventurea.  

"Ood  willing,  I  wUl  continue  to  nti.  ex- 
change my  thoughta  vrtth  my  tnenda:  watch 
the  mental  and  emotional  antics  o<  my  fel- 
low men:  aee  the  beauty  of  the  douda,  the 
leaf  the  Undacape  and  the  cropa;  marvel  at 
the  stars  on  a  clear  night;  continue  to  work 
aa  my  strength  will  permit  and  thank  Ood, 
who  made  and  lovea  ua  all,  for  the  prlvUege/- 
Hera,  dear  tnenda.  la  a  human  being  of 
great  depth,  for  bow  many  could  have  wrlt- 
STas  (Ud  she.  on  that  aame  eoth  birthday, 
these  poignant  paragrapha:  ...,„„ 

•I  have  had  the  love  and  understanding 
o<  my  sona  and  thalr  famlllea,  and  many 
good  tnenda.  They  have  cuahloned  my  lone- 
Unaea,  They  have  eaasd  my  hoart-burt  and 
Ughuned  my  aorrtm  ...  I  have  strength 
to  face  Ufe  alone. 

"For  a  time  I  wanted  to  go  with  my  family 
everywhere  they  went-perhapa  hoping  «> 
auck  the  vigor  of  youth  from  their  vlUllty, 
It  can't  b«  dona. 


February  2S,  1967 
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Loot  TO 

"Oradually  It  dawned  on  me  that  my  eons 
and  their  famlllea  had  to  lead  their  own  Uvea, 
that  their  famlllea  were  complete  without 
me  Tea,  I  know  I  was  always  wanted  but 
not  needed.  There  la  such  a  difference  ... 
Women  Uke  lo  be  needed.  I  have  accepted 
the  tact  that  my  dtuidren's  Uves.  Uke  an 
everwldenlng  stream,  have  left  the  narrow 
oove  of  mine  behind  .  ,  . 

"I  have  overcome  the  feeUng  of  not  being 
needed,  having  ahaken  It  off  Uke  a  dU<»rded 
garment.  I  have  loat  myaeU  to  my  work  and 
my  memorlea.  It  baa  been  said:  'Ood  gave 
ua  memory  so  we  oould  have  roses  In  DecOT- 
b« '  I  have  great  arm  looda  of  roaee,  and  I 
clutch  thjm  tight  when  lonellneas  threat- 
ana  .  •  .** 

Who  oouM  have  said  that  but  Mamie  Boyd, 
a  XBimt  extraordinary  wonun  of  Kanaaa  who 
at  the  ago  of  80  and  sUU  going  strong  r»- 
eelvee  the  18««  Award  tor  JoumallaUc  Ment 
trcsn  the  WUllam  Allan  White  Foundation, 
the  highest  boocr  thla  organUatlon  can  be- 
stow upon  a  Joumallat  of  IU  state. 


EXTENSION  OF  RBtlARKS 

HON.  ROMAMC.  PUCINSKI 

or  HsLOtois 
nr  TBI  HOUBB  OF  RKPKESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  January  25.  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately we  aometlineB  tend  to  stereo- 
type the  war  on  poverty  and  ft/^'oime  that 
Itfi  beneflte  are  limited  to  certain  groups 
or  certain  area*.  Nothing  oould  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  w«r  on 
poverty  benefit*  the  poor — all  the  poor — 
and  helps  them  to  help  themselves. 

An  excellent  example  of  what  I  mean 
was  described  by  Margaret  Anderson  In 
an  article  appearing  In  the  Chicago 
Heights  Star,  on  November  34.  Miss 
Anderson's  article  was  entitled  "Bulging 
Classes  Reflect  Eagerness  of  Migrants." 
and  It  told  how  the  war  on  poverty  Is 
bringing  new  opportunity  and  new  stat- 
ure to  the  migrant  workers  who  are 
fieasonally  employed  In  suburban  Cook 
County. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  Anderson  shows  that 
the  war  on  poverty  Is  being  won  among 
a  decidedly  disadvantaged  but  frequently 
forgotten  group  of  American*,  and  I  ask 
to  Include  her  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcou:  . 
rprom    the    Chicago    Helghta     (DI.)     Star. 

Nov.  34.   IMM) 
BULGtNO      CLASSKS      BXWIXCT      EaGCBKOS       OT 

IdOKAjm 

(By  Uargmret  Aodersoa) 
A  new  educational  program  by  th«  XUlaoit 
MlgraDt  ooundl  la  providing  a  gUmmer  of 
hope  for  migrant  workers  who  wouJd  like  the 
•taMllty  of  remaining  In  the  same  ^xrt  and 
In  the  same  Job  for  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

The  program.  dMlgnsd  iMsloally  to  teach 
language  skills,  started  September  M  with 
about  40  students.  But  since  that  tliii«.  the 
number  of  ctudente  has  swelled  to  aboat  187 
and  the  location  ba«  bad  to  be  changed  three 
times  to  aocoounodate  the  Increased  enroll- 
ment. 

Students  attend  claesas  four  hours  a  night, 
five  nights  a  week  and  the  program's  bead 
teacher.  Mrs.  Chios  White,  said  the  students, 
without  exception,  have  been  "not  Just  will- 
ing but  eager  to  parUclpaU." 

"TbeyTe  Just  marvelous  people— their 
whole  disposition  is  fun."  Mrs.  White  said. 
"They  are  a  Joy  to  be  with. 

"One  thing  I  love  about  them  is  that  they 
are  very  Industrious  people — they  are  Inter- 
ested In  paying  their  own  way  and  want  to 
oontrlbute."  she  added. 

"Since  I've  been  teaching — and  I  baveot 
missed  a  night  yet — I've  received  a  Mok  of 
oabbagee.  some  tomatoes,  squash,  a  plate  of 
taoos.  and  a  SS-pound  pumpkin,"  she  said. 
"My  husband  carved  It — It  was  huge — and 
we  used  it  lor  a  party  after  schwrf. 

"The  students  range  in  s«e  from  1$  to  TO 
uid  they  rar^y  miss  a  class."  Mn.  White 
said.  "In  fact,  I  sometimes  cant  even  get 
them  to  take  a  break." 

The  six  night  rlssses  are  being  held  at  the 
Unl  tartan -UnlversaJlst  Community  church 
In  Chicago  Heights.  These  classes,  broken 
Into  varying  language  ahUlUes.  are  held 
from  B  to  B:4&  pjn.  with  a  l&-mlnute  break. 
Two  daytime  classes  are  held  at  St.  Paul 
Catholic  ohuroh,  3&tb  and  BuUer,  In  Oblcago 
Heights. 

Some  of  the  students  qualify  for  a  md«U 
stipend  wbldi  Is  paid  migrant  worters  for 


attending  mob  a  aobooL  Many  also  bold 
cnit^ds  yjbm  some  for  ea  long  as  U  bo«a 
a  day.  _ 

■•Over  half  of  Xb»  etoilsnts  are  ftmertnan 
^Uiteas — many  ot  wbom  ww*  bom  and 
raised  m  Texas,-  Mrs.  WbMe  said.  "Tt^  I 
doDt  have  ooe  who  has  an  eighth  grads  edu- 
oaUon  and  some  have  never  been  to  ecdood 
at  aU. 

"They  have  aU  paid  taxea — but  they 
bavent  had  the  basic  benefta  ai  being  oltl- 
■ens,"  she  eald. 

George  rranklln.  erea  oo-ordlnator  for  the 
program,  said  the  (Masses  are  funded  dlreoUy 
from  the  OfBce  of  Eoonomle  Opportunity  in 
Washington  and  are  supervised  by  the  Illi- 
nois Migrant  oouncU. 

"The  classes  started  September  3S  in  an 
upetalre  room  of  3t.  Paul's  church  and  at 
that  time  we  eipected  an  enrollment  of  be- 
tween »  lo  80  people."  Pr»nklln  said.  "But 
40  people  showed  up  the  first  night  and  by 
the  end  of  the  week  about  75  had  turned  up. 
"We  then  started  looking  for  addltlooal 
space,  which  we  were  able  to  find  at  Sunny- 
tyroofc  elementary  school  on  Glenwood-Lans- 
Ing  road."  he  added.  "We  had  four  claaatooms 
there  and  thU  gave  us  tMreathing  epace  for 
a  whUe. 

"Then,  because-  of  an  eoroUment  Increase 
and  because  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
M^iool  idtM,  the  group  bad  to  Und  another 
locaUon,  "  he  said.  "At  IhU  point  the  Uni- 
tarian church  offered  iu  buUdlng  u  XBth  and 
Soott  and  this  provided  space  for  aU  sU 
night  classes." 

Last  week  day  classes  were  started  at  St. 
Paul  for  persons  who  work  at  night  and  would 
like  to  learn  English  during  tbe  dsj- 

The  program  Is  broken  Into  three  areas — 
language  arts,  pre- vocational  training  and 
community  Uvlng. 

The  language  arts  phsM  Includes  basic 
reading  and  writing  skiUi  needed  to  move 
Into  any  labor  market. 

The  pre-vocaUonaJ  training  gives  studenu 
an  IndlcaUon  of  what  kinds  of  Jobs  are 
available,  and  what  preparation  is  needed 
for  employment  as  well  as  how  to  get  a  Joto. 
The  community  living  phase  of  the  study 
is  needed  because  tbe  students'  background  la 
mostly  rural  and  they  frequently  lack  an 
understanding  of  life  in  an  urt>an  commu- 
nity. This  part  of  the  curriculum  tells  what 
contributions  the  oommunlty  can  make  to- 
ward the  studenu  and  vice  versa. 

"We  are  not  pushing  nor  forcing  people  to 
leave  the  agrtcultural  fields,"  PrankUn  aald. 
"We  offer  basic  adult  education  along  with 
pre-vocatlonal  and  community  living  so  that 
a  person  who  is  unfamiliar  with  other  types 
of  work  can  make  a  choloe  of  staying  wttb  the 
mlgrunt  stream  or  leaving  it. 

"We  give  people  an  opportunity  to  choose 
by  increasing  their  knowledge."  he  added. 
"Por  many  It  has  opened  avenues  that  weren't 
seen  before— the  poBslWUty,  for  example,  of 
settling  Into  a  metropolitan  area  and  having 
to  make  a  oomjnltment  to  sUy  for  a  period  of 
time. 

"Por  many  It  has  offered  the  poeslbtlity  of 
getting  a  Job  outside  the  migrant  area — a 
)ob  which  wlU  have  some  stability  and  some 
future  In  It. 

"Por  others.  It  offers  the  posslblUty  of  pick- 
ing up  educaUonal  skills  which  are  missing 
or  deficient,"  he  added. 

"The  program  has  extended  a  glimmer  of 
hope  for  BtablUty  to  its  studenta.**  he  said. 
"This  is  something  which  quite  poeslWy  the 
people  had  In  them  but  a  catalyst  was  needed 
to  bring  It  out," 

Instructors  Include  certified  teachers  and 
other  persons  selected  for  b(-ltngual  abUlty 
or  for  their  interest  or  previous  Involvement 
with  agricultural  workers. 

Pranklln  said  he  feeU  the  program's  suc- 
oees  Is  due  partly  to  tbe  fact  that  there  Is 
a  mlnlmtiTn  amount  of  red  tape  involved. 

Tbe  Illinois  Migrant  couneU,  the  super- 
Tlslng   agency,    operates    two   area   oOoee — 


Franklin's  In  the  south  suburbs  and  a  sccood 
ana  oOee  in  tbe  northwest  sutntrtis.  Funds 
ocms  directly  to  tbs  oouneU  from  the  OBO 
In  WaablngtoQ. 

"I  bellsve  this  Is  parttaUy  responsible  for 
the  program's  suocesa."  Franklin  said.  "We 
have  no  delay  in  implanaotlng  our  ideas. 
We  have  had  to  more  or  leas  play  It  by  ear 
and  cb-mge  things  to  bast  suit  tbe  needs  of 
tbe  studenta.  We  have  been  able  to  do  this 
within  certain  guidelines. 

"Another  reason  for  the  program's  success 
Is  the  staff — the  KdministraUoo  has  done  a 
very  good  Job  in  the  field  of  recruiting." 
Pranklln  said. 

Mrs.  White  agrees  that  the  teaching  staff 
la  unusually  talented  and  enthusiastic. 
There  are  eight  regular  teachem,  som*  of 
whom  work  part-time  In  tbe  six  claaeee. 
There  also  Is  a  substitute  teacher  who  works 
when  called. 

The  regular  teachere  are  Julian  Jlmensa  of 
Chicago,  Miss  Marilyn  Salxman  of  Chleago. 
WlUlam  McCarthy  of  Oak  Lawn.  Mrs.  Judy 
Swanson  at  Lansing.  Pedro  Luna  at  Park 
Forest  Boyd  Tolt>ert  of  Park  Forest.  Leonard 
Butler' of  Blue  Island  and  Mlaa  Marcla  Diaa 
of  Chicago. 

Abel  Oovea  of  Country  Club  HUls  U  tbe 
substitute  teacher. 


Ib  McmotiiB:  Dr.  Bcraar^  ft.  Fall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS        \ 
or  \ 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI   . 

OF    WlSCOHBOf  ^ 

IM  THI  HODSE  OP  BKPRKSKNTATTVBS      i 

Tuetdav.  February  21,  13S7 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
destb  of  Dr  Bemaixl  B.  Pall  In  Vietnam 
on  February  21  was  a  tragic  loM.  not  only 
for  hU  Immediate  family  but  for  the 
many  who  respected  him  ts  a  dlstln- 
gulAhed  young  author  and  scholar. 

Dr.  Pall  was  one  of  those  rare  Individ- 
ual! blessed  with  the  abUlty  to  keep  in 
sharp  mental  focus  both  the  abstract  and 
conceptual  aspects  of  eventa  and  their 
particularistic,  human  elements.  For  him 
the  transition  from  the  campus  to  the 
battlefield  was  one  relished  and  easily 
made.  He  was  equally  at  home  In  the 
company  of  scholars  and  with  our  QIs 
in  the  fleld. 

Hls  death  during  a  military  operation 
north  of  Hue  is  Indicative  of  his  strong 
conviction  that  in  order  to  know  what  la 
happening  one  must  be  on  the  scene,  ex- 
periencing events  as  the  participants  are 
experiencing  them. 

Although  I  often  did  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Pall's  assessment  of  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation. I  respected  his  abilities  as  a 
writer  and  historian. 

In  1965  It  was  my  privilege  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Par  East  and  Paclflc  to  Invite 
Dr.  Pall  to  testify  on  the  Sino-Sovlet 
conflict.  Although  he  was  given  only 
short  notice,  he  graciously  agreed  and 
gave  a  very  Interesting  and  Informative 
presentation. 

lAter.  when  the  hearings  were  revised 
for  my  book.  "Sino-Soviet  Rivalry:  Im- 
plications for  n.S.  Policy."  Dr.  Pall  again 
went  to  considerable  time  and  troubte  to 
rewrite  and  update  his  statement.  He 
also  was  helpful  in  offering  suggestiona 
for  improving  the  format  of  the  book. 
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In  order  to  acquaint  my  coUe»guei  ftir- 
ther  with  th«  Uie  «iid  works  of  Dr.  rmn. 
I  am  Inserting  »t  this  point  In  the  R»co»D 
the  story  ol  hla  death  ind  hie  obituary 
u  they  appeared  In  the  New  Yor*  Time* 
of  February  M: 

BaMAU  FaU.  KniTD  W  VHTHAM  »T   >  MINI 
WHILK   WtTR    iSjjasftM 
(By  B.  W.  Apple.  Jr.)      ^ 
Bakon.  SoTrm  VimcAK,  Feb.  31— Barnard 
B  P»U   the  wtllw  »nd  hlAtorlan  oj  the  tU\lt 
in  Vietnam,  wa.  tlUed  today  by  a  Vletcong 
mine  while  on  patrol  with  American  marlnM. 
Dy    Pall    a  40-year-old  professor  of  Inter- 
national Illations  at  Howard  nnlvenilty.  In 
Wsahlnaton,  bad  written  .eyen  book,  atout 
Vietnam.     The  met  recent.  "HeU  In  a  Very 
Email  Place:  The  Siege  ot  Wenblenphu.    wm 
acclaimed  by  review,  when  It  was  published 
by  LlDDlncott  laat  month. 

He  lid  often  written  of  the  subtle  Ironle. 
of  the  battle  for  Indochina  and  his  death 
conformed  to  the  pattern  he  had  dl«:erned 
Ha  was  Milled  about  14  miles  northwest  ol 
Hue  alone  a  deeoUte  stretch  of  seacoast 
toio^  «  "The  Street  Without  Joy.'  He 
had  chosen  that  phrase  sa  the  Utle  of  one 
of  his  major  boo*,  and  had  dedicated  It  to 
■those  who  died  there."  „..,,,~h 

Capt.  Henry  C.  Stadtpole  of  Oullford 
Conn  .  an  tnfotraauon  officer  at  DaMng.  s^ 
Dr  FaU  dined  with  Ueut.  Oen.  l«rts  w. 
Walt  the  Marine  commander,  on  Friday. 
Later.  Captain  Btackpole  said.  Dr.  Fall  asked 
"where  tba  action  was." 

The  captain  told  him  of  three  Marine 
corps  operaUon.  that  were  under  way  jouth 
of  Daauig.  Dr.  Fall.  •«  wea  .his  habit. 
preM«StoT  details,  and  Captain  Btackpol. 
Santioned  a  tomfb  operation  northwest  of 

""^y.   that's  my  area  r  the  icholar   re- 
pUed.    "Thafs    my    home    ground.    Ill    go 


A  Marine  photographer  was  also  kU  ed 
-bu,  the  mine  went  off.  an  American  nUU- 
vSTsBOkaaman  said.  Two  Marine  combat 
^SuJSapher.  were  wounded  by  .hrapnel 
and  rracuated. 

FAMILT    Dr    BOWO    KOKO 

The  Vlanna-bom  profeeaor.  who  came  to 
Vietnam  In  December  for  research  on  yet 
.Bother  book,  was  also  contributing  to 
^^Scan  ana  •uropean  periodical,  dicing 
hUstay  here.  Be  had  written  a  number  of 
itJcles  for  The  Hew  RepubUc  In  recent 
tSka.  a.  weU  a.  ciiuque.  foe  The  New  York 

"^.""'.i^y^  by  hi.  wife.  Dorothy.  M 
American  duaen.  who  hs.  been  "';'"»  '° 
Hong  Kong,  and  two  «>n.  and  a  daughter. 
A  sookeaman  for  the  United  States  ml.- 
rion  iid  that  It  "deeply  f«^,"S,'*' *•."' 
of  this  outstanding  K:holar  of  Vietnam. 

Dr  Fall  had  been  criticised  by  many  of- 
Bdala  as  "an  apologist  for  the  French  and 
^  "pTentotT  defeatist  atUtude  U.- 
ward  American  involvement  here. 

A  well-built  man  of  medium  height.  Dr. 
Fall  spoke  with  contempt  of  those  who  wrote 
ftom  to.  safety  ol  the  U"'«'l  »"'«•  *?°"'- 
Vietnam  and  the  men  who  are  lighting  here. 
KyrH  caiffaaAxa  aivb  oj.*a 
More  than  a  year  ago.  during  an  earUer 
Tl.lt.  he  wwompanled  members  of  the  njrwly 
MTlved  Dnlted  Slates  First  Calvary  Division 
,  Airmobile  1  on  an  operaUon  In  the  Central 
Hlchlanda.  When  the  troops  arrived  at  a  spot 
heknew  weU.  he  gathered  them  around  hJm 
and  recaUed  the  destruction  of  French  Mo- 
bile Group  100  In  a  battle  there  years  before. 
His  book,  were  on  the  .helves  of  senior 
American  offlcers  and  In  the  tents  of  a  »ur- 
prialng  number  of  OJ.'s. 

This  plea»d  Dr.  FaU  almost  as  much  as  the 
increasing  acclaim  he  had  recently  won.  and 
be  made  no  eoort  to  hide  his  deUght.  He 
told  a  friend  recenUy  of  having  seen  all  of 
hla  works  lined  up  on  the  desk  of  a  senior 


pmeial.  and.  without  paw  P^T^^^  "• 
brlefcsM  cople.  of  favorable  renews  M  Hla 

•"S^  MnbMon.-  he  ..Id.  -U  to  be  the  fore- 
most military  wrttw  of  "T  «™""21"  we. 
The  remark  wa.  typical,  for  Dr.  »*"  ~ 
a  man  of  enormous  enthufla«n  s«  we"  •• 
powerful  intellect.  Confronted  by  •  d""^ 
iorty  whose  member.  »emed  "^aw.re  of  the 
SfStle.  of  World  War  H.  he  would  laon^. 
without  embarra«mient.  Into  •.P*"'*!^""* 
and  detailed  analy.1.  of.  My.  Uie  Maglnot 

"toong  Vietnam  .pedallste  he  had  a  repu- 
tauon  for  total  recall.  He  "■^•"PP'J  «  » 
moment's  notice  the  precise  onl«  ^  >»«'• 
tor  both  side,  .t  "'"■■'"•"J*"''  "°'^.^«; 
namese  InflltraUon  rate,  for  _^  '«??  .^ 
years  or  the  bomb  tannage  dropped  by  """d 
States  planes  on  North  Vietnam  In  a  given 

"  He' cut  a  dMhlng  figure.  dreMed  ll»  'hort. 
and  a  .port,  .hlrt  open  to  the  middle  <rf 
hU  che.t  and  weamlng  specially  tinted  .un 
llaoes.  He  had  begun  to  grow  a  small  goatee^ 
*  HI.  tool,  were  a  talent  tor  language,  and 
an  ablUty  to  dig  out  telling  detail.  He  .poke 
French.  English.  PolUh,  RU»lan  and  G'™"' 
Md  Kimetlme.  managed  a  few  word,  of  V  "- 
nameM.  He  wm  cohkIou.  that  hi.  «!°«»*'^ 
was  not  sa  elegant  a.  It  might  be.  and  be 
spoke  with  admiration  of  Joseph  Conra<^  who 
^,  English  with  faclUty  although  PoUah 
wa.  hie  mother  tongue. 

Dr  Fall  maintained  In  the  bsMment  of  hi. 
Washington  home  »n  aetonl.hlngly  eaten- 
.tve  filing  system  on  Sootheaet  Aala. 

He  Mid  he  had  conducted  hundred,  of 
interview,  and  re«J  thoUMnds  of  document, 
to  develop  the  vignette,  with  which  "e  .plced 
hU  account  of  Dlenblenphu  I"  , a  typical 
SJLage.  he  wrote  of  the  laat  day  of  the  19M 
batUe  in  term,  of  a  nfiem.n  who  'wore  an 
extenalv,  bandage  around  hi.  walat.  leaving 
a  bloody  print  on  the  ground  every  time  he 
shifted  position." 

Dr  Fail  wa.  rt.ptlcal  In  hi.  atUtude  to- 
ward American  participation  In  the  war.  He 
felt  that  Preeldent  JohnKjn  had  faUed  to 
srtlculate  hi.  goau.  and  he  wood«ed  Upud 
whether  the  Dnlted  State,  would  be  wlUlng 
to  pereevere  here.  -     ..#  « 

In  "Street  Without  Joy."  he  wrote  ol  a 
French  Operation  launched  sgalnst  the 
Ooenmunut  Vletmlnh  on  July  M.  IBM-  He 
coMldered  It  an  Inrtructlve  example.  The 
French  deployed  SO  battalion. J^alnat  a 
Vletmlnh  iT«lment  the  96th.  They  kll  ed 
DiorTmen^u.  they  loet.  but  they  failed 
to  trap  the  enemy  and  they  were  .vsntually 
forced  to  withdraw  their  troops  to  Bght  eUe- 
wbere.  

FAB  GBKAm  miVOWlK 

Dr  FaU  pointed  out  later  that  American 
troop,  were  faced  with  slmUar  problems. 
But  he  al.0  noted  that  the  alllee  had  far 
(rreater  firepower  than  the  French.  He  agreed 
with    the    thesl.    that    the    Vletcong    could 

never   win   a  purely   military  victory.       

Senjdtlve  to  allegation,  that  he  had  been 
.oured  on  Indochina  by  the  eiperlence  of  hi. 
countrymen,  he  wrote  In  hi.  moat  recent 
book-  "If  the  trite  phrase  'telling  the  truth 
without  tear  or  favor'  ha.  any  ineanlng.  It 
can  In  all  falrneM  be  applied  here." 

The  book  suggested  that  the  United  SWte. 
might  have  avoided  It.  present  travail  If  It 
had  acceded  to  a  French  request  for  air  .up. 
port  at  Dlenblenphu.  He  laid  the  blame  for 
the  American  refuMl  at  the  feet  ol  Pre.ldent 
Johnrcn,  who  ws.  then  the  minority  leader 
Ql  the  Senate. 

However.  Dr.  Fall  savagely  crltlcUed  the 
French  mllltwy  and  poUUcal  authorltle.  for 
their   major    policy   dedalona. 

B.  own  career  gave  him  a  backdrop  .«aln.t 
which  to  evaluaU  the  rtruggles  for  domi- 
nance In  Southeaat  A.la. 

He  Mrved  In  the  French  Underground  from 
1B43  to  1B4«  and  worked  sa  a  rewarch  ana. 
lyst  for  the  Nuremberg  War  Crime.  Tribunal. 


Be  vrent  to  the  united  states  for  the  first 
time  In  1»61  a«  a  Fulbrlght  Kholar  and 
earned  a  mactar^  degree  In  poUUcal  eclenoe 
from  Syrseuae  Unlvenrtty. 

viaim  NOKTH  nsnraic 
In  IBM  he  came  to  Indochina  and  acoom- 
panled  French  force.  In  th.  field,  covering 
ueaa  north  of  Dlenblenphu  behind  enemy 
lines.  After  earning  hi.  doctorate  at  Syra- 
cuae.  ha  returned  to  Indochina  and  .pent 
Mveral  month.  In  North  Vietnam. 

Be  woo  the  Oeorge  Polk  Award  for  out- 
standing interpretive  reporting  In  lfl«.  and 
waa  atrazded  a  Oi^genhelm  PWlowshlp  to 
help  finance  his  trip  to  South  Vietnam  last 

year  and  this.  

Dr  Fall  bad  retained  hla  French  dtlaen- 
.hlp  but  had  recently  told  friends  that  he 
intended  to  apply  for  American  paper,  a. 
Boon  sa  he  returned  to  the  United  Bute. 
He  had  hesitated  to  do  so.  he  said.  In  the 
hope  of  gaming  an  entry  vlM  for  North  Viet- 
nam.  but  had  been  turned  down  repeatedly 
Dr  Fall  WM  the  ninth  combskt  correspond- 
ent to  die  in  Vietnam  since  the  Intervention 
of  American  ground  forces  here,  and  wa. 
by  tar  the  best  knovra.  HI.  death  took  place 
In  clrcumatance.  strikingly  similar  to  that 
of  the  noted  photographer  Robert  Capa.  who 
wu  kUled  by  a  land  mine  In  the  Central 
Highland,  in  1B63. 

VAVoarra  or  Dovas  and  haWRS 
In  the  debate  over  American  Involvement 
In  Vietnam,  tew  expert,  were  so  often  quoted 
approvingly,  and  out  of  context,  u  WM  Ber- 
nard B  FaU.  Dove,  favoring  a  softer  policy 
were  pleased  by  hla  InaUtence  that  Uie  war 
waa  not  the  product  of  unilateral  aggreiMoil 
by  North  Vietnam.  They  were  appreclauye 
when  he  aMerted  there  had  been  blunder.  In 
United  Stato.  policy  In  BoutheMt  A.1B  and 
When  he  charged,  u  he  did  In  the  Feb.  9 
New  Tork  Review  of  Book.,  that  the  United 
SWtea  had  a  tendency  to  escalate  )u.t  when 
the  outlook  for  a  solution  wemed  moat  hope- 
ful and  that  President  Johnson  had  Ignored 
peace  cues  from  Hanoi.  ..^^ 

Hawk,  favoring  a  firmer  policy  were  plSMeo 
by  hi.  view  that  the  commitment  of  Ameri- 
can combat  forces  to  Vietnam  wm  necessary 
to  prevent  the  miutary  coUapM  of  the  Saigon 
Oovemment.  ^  .  , 

Mr  Fall  WM  bom  In  Vienna  but  .pent  his 
formitlve  yeaia  In  France.  He  fou«ht  Witt 
the  maquls.  ths  French  underground.  ««alMt 
the  German  occupiers  and  wm  awarded  a 
medal  by  France  after  the  Liberation. 

Although  he  had  been  Uvlng  In  the  United 
State,  since  1961.  he  retained  hi.  French  CIU- 
Mn.hlp.  HI.  French  paMport  gave  him  more 
freedom  of  movement  than  an  American  paa.- 
port.  and  be  WM  able  to  travel  to  Hanoi 
long  before  any  American  oocreepondenu  did 

to. 

A  SXW8X  or  roaxaoDiHO 

No  one  could  have  made  k)  many  trips,  .u. 
to  the  war  eone  without  a  sense  of  forebod- 
ing This  he  confided  to  hi.  editor.  Stewart 
RlchardK>n  of  Doubleday.  la«  November 
"He  had  a  preraonlOoo."  Mr.  Richardson  Mid 
ve.terday.  "He  felt  that  Kjmetblng  might 
happen  and  he  told  me :  "My  wife  know,  where 
everything  I..' "  .       ^^^. 

He  waa  under  contract  to  do  another  oooa 
on  Vietnam  for  Doubleday.  He  wm  also  to 
Mnd  articles  to  The  New  Tork  Review  of 
Book,  and  The  New  Republic. 

A  report  that  be  had  been  engaged  by  ths 
Rand  CorporaUon  to  Interview  Vletcong 
prlwjner.  and  defector,  and  report  on  their 
attitudes  WM  denied  yesterday  by  an  ofllclal 
of  Band,  a  SanU  Monica.  Calif  .  nonprofit 
organlaaUOD  that  doee  reeearch  for  the  De- 
tenu  Department   and   other   Ooreroment 

*m«  book,  and  artlclM  were  storehouaM  of 

enduring  Information.  Many  an  American 
omoer  got  his  first  real  appreciation  of  the 
acony  of  Vietnam  by  reading  Mr.  F*"' 
"Street  Without  Joy:  todochln*  at  WM. 


publUhed  in  1B«1.  Mr.  Fall's  material  wm 
mostly  gathered  fliet  hand  In  1963-64  when 
he  lived  in  Hanoi  and  accompaiUed  French 
force,  on  combat  operation.. 

Bernard  Fall  WM  bom  In  Vienna  Hoe.  11. 
1926  the  son  of  Leon  and  Anne  Sellgman 
Pall '  Be  WM  a  .tudent  for  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Paris  and  later  studied  at  the 
University  of  Munich. 


Vielua  asd  Gka  Aabnr— "S«»tbug 
Tktl  Jart  Ha*  To  Be  Doac" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  HKW  TOUC 
IM  THE  HOnSK  OP  BKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Febnmrv  21.  1967 
Mr.  ROBISOfi.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  De- 
cember 1M6,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
Uahed  a  front-page  rtory  of  the  Impact 
of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  on  a  small 
American  community.  Choeen  as  the 
locale  of  the  story  was  Olen  Aubrey, 
N.Y. 

The  community  wa«  chosen  by  writer 
Murray  Schumach  for  his  story  as  the 
result  of  a  chance  visit  to  the  general 
store  there  during  last  November's  elec- 
tion campaign,  when  Mr.  Schumach  was 
covering  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  The 
writer  became  Intrigued  with  the  fact 
that  nearly  an  entire  generation  of  the 
community's  young  men  had  been 
drained  off  by  the  manpower  demands 
of  Vietnam  and  our  other  areas  of  com- 
mitment. 

It  was  a  good  story,  pointing  up  very 
well  the  deeply  felt  effect  of  the  war.  an 
effect  heightened  by  the  Intimacy  of  a 
small  community  where  few  are 
strangers  to  others,  lliough  the  vil- 
lage Is  one  I  represent,  it  could  have 
been  In  scores  of  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  Involvement,  the  compas- 
sion, the  simple  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  the  people  Is  characteristic  of  the 
best  that  is  in  the  American  people. 

Yee,  Glen  Aubrey  could  be  nearly  any- 
where in  America,  but  I  am  very  in-oud  it 
is  in  the  area  I  represent. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  the  article,  which  follows: 
Upstats  Haulkt's  Heakt  la  ih  Vzwtvau 

(By  Murray  Sctiumacb) 
Olkn  AnBEVT,  N.T. — ^Por  ttiU  bunlet  ot  lesi 
than  260  pecsooa  the  wif  In  Vietnam  U  nry 
close  and  very  big.  Nearly  every  unmarried 
male  of  draft  age  baa  been  drained  from  tbe 
cliiBier  of  homes  among  these  wooded  hUla. 
where  the  only  ataota  are  from  the  guns  of 
deer  hunfcera. . 

On  Utchen  walU  are  marked  maps  of  Viet- 
nam. Women  meet  at  one  another's  homes 
to  wrap  packases  for  serrlcemen  while  their 
hubartda  are  in  factories  in  Blnghamton  or 
Kndtcott. 

Gone  arc  the  young  men  who  uaed  to  build 
stock  racing  can  in  Croft's  garage:  ahoot 
pool  at  the  OctagOD  Inn:  guoile  soft  drinks 
at  Holden'a,  where  grocery  and  poet  olllce 
huddle  under  the  same  small  roof.  Vietnam 
Is  as  perTasive  aa  the  mortgage  or  the  leafleas 


Eighteen-year-old  David  Roy  Lm,  who  had 
]uit  passed  his  physical,  waa  resUMM  and 
empty-handed  as  be  walked  bealde  Route  38, 
the  only  paved  street  here,  lome  30  milM 
northwest  of  Blaghamtcn. 


"It  don't  bother  me  If  they  call  me  •oon." 
be  aald.  "I'd  Juat  as  soon  go.  Kverybody  elae 
U    In.      I    oan't   aoe    boldifig    myself    back." 

Dennis  KUer»on.  home  oh  hU  laet  leave  be- 
fore he  takes  oCf  for  Vietnam  as  a  mechanic 
with  a  helicopter  outfit,  spends  the  chill  days 
among  the  eima,  plnea.  m^ies  and  oaka. 
hoping  to  get  a  deer.  About  Vietnam  be 
speaks  in  the  flat,  measured  tone  of  the 
area-  But  to  this  Uny  community — It  is  too 
small  to  be  a  Tillage— It  U  like  tbe  loss  of  a 
generation.  Tbe  Impaot  t*  made  more 
poignant  because  the  hamlet  la  so  tlghUy 
knit  the  boys  In  serrlce  might  aa  well  b* 
from  the  same  family,  making  the  people 
feel  both  sad  and  proud. 

SHALL     TOWK     ADVANTAGES 

"It  makes  everybody  closer."  says  Mrs.  Kate 
Holden.  the  poatmUtresa.  "We  all  have  a 
common  Intereat.  When  anything  goes 
wrong  people  wUl  help  out.  I  know  people 
My  that  in  small  towns  everyotie  knows 
everyone  else's  business  and  that's  no  good- 
But  sometimes  It  is  good." 

Thla  community  strength  emerged  when 
James  Dean  was  bit  in  tbe  spine  by  shrapnel 
while  on  patrol  In  Vietnam.  Jimmy  was  born 
here,  aa  waa  his  younger  brother,  Ronald. 
His  parents  were  divorced  when  he  was  young 
and  hU  mother,  fielen.  bod  worked  In  fac- 
tories in  nearby  towns.  Jtmmy.  though  only 
5  feet  8  Inches  and  146  pounda,  was  a  foot- 
ball star  and  four-letter  man  at  Whitney 
Point  Central  School. 

As  soon  as  Mrs  Dean  learned  her  boy  had 
been  sent  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  the  town 
began  taking  up  a  collection.  In  one  day 
$600  waa  taken  up  so  that  Mrs.  Dean  could 
go  to  Washington  and  live  near  her  son  for 
a  week. 

At  Whitney  Point  Central,  the  football 
team  was  preparing  to  meet  lU  traditional 
rival.  Sidney.  The  team  dedicated  tbe  game 
to  Jimmy,  beat  Sidney  44-13. 

Every  man  on  the  team  autographed  the 
football  and  sent  It  to  him.  with  a  note  from 
the  coach.  BUI  Steams,  saytog: 

"We  hope  that  in  some  way  tiiis  ball  will 
help  you  In  your  struggle  to  get  back  on  your 
feet." 

More  than  300  letters  from  the  community 
and  from  the  acbool  poured  into  Waller  Beed 
within  a  few  days. 

NDOHSOas  ON  rHONI 

Mrs.  Dean  showed  the  /ootball  and  the 
pile  of  letters  the  other  night  »fier  she  re- 
turned from  work  to  tbe  Utile  apartment  she 
renu  upstairs  In  an  old  two-story  boiisc. 
Her  other  son  wa«  In  Syracuse,  where  be  was 
to  lake  his  physical.  Periodically,  tbe  tele- 
phone rang  and  neighbors  Inquired  about 
Jimmy. 

She  aald:  "You  don't  know  what  WOO 
means  to  the  people  here.  And  I  can't  tell 
you  how  much  Uie  football  and  all  these 
letters  meant  to  Jimmy.  But  people  here, 
they  understand  what  has  to  be  done.  No- 
body has  to  ask." 

She  stopped  to  turn  the  football,  studying 
tbe  names. 

"There  hasn't  been  one  boy  here  has  asked 
for  a  deferment.'"  she  said.  "When  it  waa 
suggested  to  me  that  I  ought  to  ask  for  a 
deferment  for  Ronnie  after  Jimmle  waa  bit, 
Ronnie  waa  very  angry  when  I  talked  to  blm. 
He  said  If  hla  brother  went  then  he  should 
go.** 

She  then  said  wearily:  "l  wUh  sometimes 
I'd  bad  them  five  years  apart.  But  you 
cant  help  but  be  proud  of  them." 

Tbe  next  evening  Ronnie  was  told  he 
would  have  to  come  back  for  another  pbysl- 
oal.  BU  mother  was  elated.  The  youtb 
said:  "t  don't  feel  good  about  this.  Jink 
went.  I  wanted  to  go  too." 

pum  or  TOWNSpaoTLB 

The  stiff  pride  ot  the  people  of  this  town 
■bowed  itself  in  Donald  Croft  when  be  was 
wounded  while  on  maneuvers  In  Port  Oarson, 
Ooknda.     A  bomb  bad  been  left  in  aome 


brush.  Tbe  explosion  broke  bones  in  his 
band.  He  fort>ade  bis  parenu  to  go  to  the 
hospital . 

"What  upset  blm  most  of  all."  saM  bis 
father.  Harold,  "la  when  he  waa  saying  good- 
by  to  all  his  buddies  when  they  went  to 
Vietnam  and  he  was  left  behind." 

At  tbe  home  of  Bernard  and  Dorothy 
Hodges,  a  tape  bad  been  received  from  tbeir 
son,  Robert,  who  Is  In  Plelku-  They  chuckled 
as  bis  slow  speech  brought  undersUted 
commente  about  hla  life 

"I  And."  aald  Mrs.  Hodges  later,  "that  I'm 
always  reading  about  Vietnam  theae  days.  I 
don't  like  it.  bbt  I  cant  keep  away." 

At  the  grocery-poet  oftce.  Judy  Brady,  the 
teen-aged  aiater  ol  Robert,  who  U  in  Viet- 
nam, was  very  reluctant  to  talk  atXMit  her 
brother.  He  and  Jimmy  Dean  had  been  very 
close  and  had  volunteered  together. 
But   she  said: 

"When  Jim  was  wounded  I  wrote  to  my 
brother  and  told  blm  about  It.  Be  has  never 
mentioned  Jimmy  since  then  In  letters  to 
me.  I  know  be  wrote  to  Jim  In  the  hospital. 
His  mother  told  me." 

When  asked  how  the  departure  of  so  many 
young  men  aflected  the  social  life  of  the 
girls  left  behind  In  Glen  Aubrey,  she  replied: 
"The  boys  from  here  didn't  date  the  glrU 
from  here.  They  used  to  say  they  knew  us 
so  well  It  would  be  like  dating  your  own 
sister." 

No  young  man  Is  allowed  to  go  off  into 
service  without  a  party.  Tbe  Saturday  before 
he  U  due  to  leave  U  the  night  for  the  celebra- 
tion at  tbe  Octagon  Inn.  Ttila  eight-sided 
building  is  supposed  to  be  more  tban  100 
years  old  and  Is  shrouded  in  lore.  But  the 
ground  floor,  a  few  steps  down  Is  a  bar  and 
restaurant  wltb  the  pool  table. 

CTIKTOm  ES  TKU 

For  the  party,  the  women  of  the  town  cook 
up  a  gigantic  amorgaabord.  TUbles  are 
pushed  off  the  floor  and  the  Jutoe  bOK  becomes 
the  dance  band.  Even  men  and  women  who 
don't  drink  and  dislike  the  inn.  turn  out 
for  this  party.  Everyone  contributes  a  dollar, 
and  the  purse  is  donated  to  tbe  dapartlng 
soldier. 

MO  APFAKKKT  rCAS 

Though  Olen  Aubrey  Is  known  to  be 
stfongly  Republican,  ths  people  here. 
Whether  they  have  eons  In  sendee  or  not.  be- 
lieve President  Johnson  Is  right  in  bis  Viet- 
nam policy.  The  subject  came  up  one  day 
when  half  a  doeen  women  were  at  the  bome 
of  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Welch,  putting  writing 
paper,  gum.  magazines,  cookies  shaped  Into 
Christmas  trees,  candy.  nuU.  sausages,  into 
packages  for  the  serrloeffien  from  Olen 
Aubrey. 

"We  dont  consider  Vietnam  a  poUtlcal 
issue,  aald  one. 

Another   said:    '"Wboever's   In    the   White 
Bouse  knows  more  about  this  than  we  do." 
A  third  said:  "This  la  aomethlng  that  Juit 
has  to  be  done." 

A  fourth:  "Not  many  of  our  boys  go  to 
college,  but  we  don't  have  any  who  would  go 
to  college  Juat  to  get  out  of  serrlce." 

Bwervlau  here  seem  to  have  no  fear  of 
being  called  up  again.  Allen  Grow,  who  was 
dlacbarged  a  year  ago  from  Okinawa  after 
two  years  in  tbe  Ajmy.  la  now  io  tbe  Reserves. 
He  Is  now  a  carpenter. 

"If  they  call  me  back  again."  he  said.  "I 
couldn't  kick  I  went  once.  I  could  go  again. 
I  don't  see  where  we  could  possibly  back  out 
of  Vietnam.  Td  sure  bate  to  have  to  have 
Johnson's  decisions." 

The  night  before,  tbe  subject  of  Vietnam 
bad  come  up  at  a  Bible  study  and  dlscussloiv 
group  at  tbe  Baptist  church,  tbe  only  church 
In  town.  It  has  a  regular  oongregatloa  of 
about  to  persons,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  I.  Slater,  pastor  of  the  church.  Be 
also  drives  one  of  the  school  busea  to  Whitney 
Point  Central. 

"I  don*t  quite  remember  how  we  got  around 
to  it. "  recalled  Mr.  Slater,  "but  we  wondered 


A  870 

It  Ood  WM  letting  tb«  United  »«»»«  »P^ '" 

jounc  minhooa  In  Vletomm  u  »  Judgment 

on  our  oodleeaoeee." 

bu  sn  Muoiunent  at  1*«T  tnta  Bndeigmrten 
throug*  high  eeliool,  «*«J»"  Pf^"^ 
Cwner  Broom.  wBo  &«  been  there  for  » 
jMn  tried  to  ipP^^e  the  .ItuiUon  »t  Olen 

*"-tSt  hmm  a  TeiT  etrong  eenee  of  oom- 
munlty  ObUgmtlon.-  he  eald.  "even  for  >  emill 

On  nu  dee*  wee  »  OOPT  of  the  ichool's  19«« 
Teer  Book.  "Mmroon  »nd  Oold."  On  the  pege 
before  the  eecOon  tbont  w^u  >»  •  !»«» 
•elected  bj  the  etndente  who  edited  the 
boo*.  It  WM  A-  E.  HouMinan-.  "To  «n 
Athlete  Dying  Young."  It  re»de.  In  part: 
And  ellenc*  eounde  no  won*  then  cheere 
After  e«th  hee  itopped  the  e«i«. 
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Dr.  Hitlie  Gnxmaa  R«d"»  Hi«h«t» 
Kmtti  •<  IW  Ebj  Atfara  Uteraatioul 
FeaaJAiiaa  of  Dm  RepsbGc  of  Paumi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   KTW   TOKK 
IN  TBB  HOUBK  OF  BBPRBSDITATIVBS 

ThuTidav.  February  23.  1997 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ha»  beoi 
my  pleasure  to  learn  that  Dr.  HattJe 
Oroaanan.  a  distinguished  constituent  of 
mine,  has  been  awarded  the  highest 
honor  ot  the  Eloy  Alfaro  intemaUonal 
Poondatlon  of  the  Republic  of  Panama — 
the  Hoy  Allaro  Orand  Cross  and  Dl- 
ploma  Dr.  Ortjssman  was  presented 
with  this  award  for  her  tireless  devotion 
and  effort  to  promote  the  ideals  of  the 
foundation  on  January  29  of  this  year  at 
her  home  In  New  York  City. 

Dr.  L.  Lester  Beacher,  deputy  Ameri- 
can provoat  and  chancellor  of  Phllathea 
COUege.  Ujndon.  Ontario.  Canada,  de- 
livered the  Invocation  and  benediction. 
He  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  Ui- 
troduced  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayero.  Ameri- 
can provost,  who  made  the  presentation 
speech  conferring  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  Diploma  on  Dr.  GroeBman, 
L.H.D. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  would  Uke  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  highlights  of  the  proceedings 
during  which  Dr.  Grossman  was  so  highly 
honored,  including  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Bayem.  the  Investiture  by  Dr.  Beacher. 
the  acceptance  speech  of  Dr.  Grossman, 
as  well  as  the  translation  of  the  diploma 
from  Spanish  to  English  by  Dr.  Henry 
Eroesz: 
AnoEUS  »T  Da-  Bi»i«»K  A.  BATHiit.  P»inni»]«T 

or  TH«  aWKTXM.  a-OT  AUAIO  ASSOCUTION. 

Inc. 


(A  nonprofit  New  York  State  roembenhlp 
corporation  whcee  chief  aim  and  pur- 
pose li  to  provide  echolarehlpe  for  quail- 
fled  itudenta  from  South  America,  who 
the  dliectore  of  eald  AaKjciaUon  feel  will 
be  developed  Into  the  future  leaden  of  the 
LaUn  American  countries) 
Dr     Oro«nnan.    Judge    Paul    P.    Rao.    Dr. 

Beacher.  Dr.   «rooee.  Baron  Von   Blomborg. 

Deputy  American  Provoets.  Ladles  and  Oen- 

tlemen. 
We    are   gathered    here    thta    evening.    In 

Teotlmony.  PUat  of  our  faith  m  the  ideals 

ot  American  Democracy:  Secondly,  m  onr  de- 


ration to  the  eauae  of  onlveiaal  aducatlon 
and  peace  aa  the  bulwark  of  tbeee  Ideals:  and 
thirdly,  because  of  our  confidence  to  the  co- 
operation ot  all  the  peoplea  ot  the  Weetem 
Hemlaphere  In  the  prMervaUon  of  human 
fraedom  and  peace  of  all  the  peoplea  of  the 
world.  , 

Ton.  Dr.  Oioeaman.  have  been  unanimously 
TOted  the  highest  honor  of  the  Eloy  Altaio 
roundauon  of  the  HapubUc  of  Panama— The 
Eloy  Allaro  Orand  Croea  and  Diploma. 

"In  recognition  of  your  outstanding  service 
to  mankind  and  in  the  field  of  culture  and 
aducatlon.  as  a  dedicated  private  ciusen  In 
b^alt  ot  all  worthy  endeavors  and  cauaoe. 
too  numerous  to  menUon  herein:  and  In 
further  recognition  of  your  untiring  and 
sacrificial  efforta  toward  the  eatabllahment  of 
international  and  unlvereal  brotherhood:  and 
finally,  because  all  your  mertta  and  accom- 
pUahmenta  come  squarely  vrithin  the  frame- 
work of  the  alma.  Ideals,  and  prlnclplee  and 
purpoaea  ot  the  Eloy  Alfaro  IntemaUonal 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama." 

But  because  many  of  you  may  not  be  fully 
aware  of  the  background  ot  the  Foundation. 
I  would  like  at  thla  Ume  describe  It  to  you. 
This  Foundation  was  authorized  by  Decree 
Issued  by  the  then  Prealdent  ot  the  Republic 
ot  Panama,  on  January  M.  IM».  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  General  Eloy  Alfaro. 
martyred  ex-Preeldent  ot  Ecuador,  a  move- 
ment which  hae  been  devotwl  to  the  taak 
ot  etKouraglng  the  study  and  propagaUon  of 
the  Uberal  Ideals  and  prlnclplee.  for  which 
thla  great  Ecuadorean  sUtesman  and  leader 
fougnt  during  the  period  ot  more  than  halt 
a  century  ago. 

This  FoundaUon.  named  after  the  soldler- 
pacriot.  statesman,  martyr,  the  former  Pres- 
ident of  Ecuador  for  two  terms,  at  the  turn 
ot  the  century,  la  for  the  perpetuaUon  of 
lustlce.  truth  and  friendahlp  among  peoplea 
and  natlona.  and  seryea  u>  promote  the  moral 
vsluee  with  peraonal  Integrity,  for  which 
Oenersl  Alfaro  devoted  and  laid  down  his 
Ufe. 

Prealdent  Alfaro.  (lMl-1913).  satabllahed 
m  LaUn  America,  many  schoola.  colleges  and 
unlveraltlea.  aa  well  aa  hoapltaU  and  other 
weUare  InalltuOona:  and  furthered  coopera- 
tion and  unity  among  the  countrlee  oi  the 
entire  Western  Hemlaphere.  Under  his 
leadership,  at  a  later  daU.  the  Congress  ot 
Ecuador  paased  laws  se[)aratlng  Church  and 
SUte. 

Whenever  there  was  a  threat  to  the  peace 
In  the  Weatem  Hemlaphere,  he  waa  the 
dynamic  leader  who  brought  about  the 
peaceful  setUement  of  such  dlaputea.  at  the 
conference  table. 

Oeneral  Altaro  sowed  the  seeds  tor  Pan 
American  understanding  and  cooperation. 
In  l»<n  he  called  a  Peace  Conference  In 
Uexlco  City,  in  which  the  Dnlted  Stales 
actively  participated,  for  the  purpoae  ot  try- 
ing to  weld  together  all  the  Americas,  and 
to  preserve  tor  the  Weetem  Hemisphere,  the 
Pan  American  unity  ot  freedom-lorlng  peo- 
plea that  would  be  the  perpetual  harbinger 
uidnst  the  attempt  of  any  lorm  o(  despotism 
to  plant  the  tyrants'  heel  on  even  the  tiniest 
portion  of  the  sou  ot  our  Pan  American  na- 
Uona.  which  Dr.  Caatro  and  the  Soviet  Onion 
have  actuaUy  accomplished  In  Cuba.  90 
mUes  from  the  shores  of  Florida.  In  violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Were  General  Altaro  alive  today,  he  would 
be  a  realous  supporter  ot  the  work  and  pro- 
gram of  the  DnH«I  Natlona.  the  Organlza- 
Uon  of  the  American  Statm.  Inter-American 
Defense  Board,  and  aU  other  agenclea  created 
by  the  United  Statea  Oovemment.  tor  the 
purpoee  ot  helping  our  friends  In  Latin 
America  to  solve  theU-  problems,  and  promote 
peace  for  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
Thla  great  Ecuadoran  statesman,  and  dedi- 
cated leader  would  have  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  assure,  tor  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  that  hope  and  peace  and  good  win  to 


all  men  that  Is  our  common  heritage,  from 
our  Common  Creator. 

The  phlloMphy  ot  Oeneral  Alfaro.  was 
baaed  principally  on  services  to  his  feUow 
human  beings,  to  education,  aiul  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace. 

Aa  I  offldally  notified  you.  the  Board  of 
DtgnlUrtcs  unanlmoualy  voted  you  its 
honor— the  Eloy  Alfaro  Orand  Croes  and 
Diploma,  to  recognition  of  your  seltleaa  de- 
votion to  all  worthy  cauaea.  and  because  all 
your  acUntlea  come  within  the  tnuneworis 
of  the  alms  and  purposes  ot  this  Foundation, 
and  that  Is  why  the  Ruling  Body  ot  this 
Foundation  grants  you.  Dr.  iBroMtnan. 

Among  the  elite  and  eelect  group  ot  Amer- 
icans who  have  been  similarly  honored  In 
the  past  have  been  the  late  PresldenU.  Her- 
bert Hoover.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  John  P 
Kennedy,   the   late  Oeneral   ot  the   Armies. 
Douglas      MacArthur.      Prealdent      Lyndon 
Balnea   Johnson.   Vice  President   Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  former  Prealdent  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Speaker  ot 
the  House  or  RepresenuUvce  the  Honorable 
John  W  McCormack,  Fi  I.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,    Judge   Paul   P.   Bao.    Dr.    Marie    L. 
Fetach   Oovemor  AvereU  Harrlman.  Senators 
Javlta.    Kennedy,    ManaOeld    and    Dlrkaen, 
Governor  Nelson  A.  BockefeUer.  Lieutenant 
Oovemor  Malcolm  WUson.  Attorney  Oeneral 
LouU     J.     Lefkowlta.     Comptroller     Arthur 
Levitt.  Speaker  of  the  New  York  SUte  As- 
smibly  Anthony  J.  Travla.  Senators  Earl  » 
Brrdges  and  Joaaph  Zaretakl.  Dr.  Charlee  A 
Brind.  Honorable  Charlea  J.  Tobln.  Cardlnsl 
FranclB  Spellman.  General  Manuel  J.  Asen- 
slo   Associate  Judgea  of  the  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals.  Keating  and  ScUeppl.  and 
former  Chief  Judge  ot  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the    Honorable   Albert  Conway,   who   typify 
the  calibre  ot  men  and  women  who  hereto- 
tore  have  accepted  thla  high  honor  from  this 
Foundation. 

It  now  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure 
and  It  U  an  honor  for  me  to  call  on  Dr  L. 
Leatcr  Beacher.  Deputy  American  Provost. 
Vice  ChanoeUor  ot  Phllathea  OcJIege.  Can- 
ada and  an  outstanding  eye  specialist  who 
pioneered  and  developed  contact  lenses,  mote 
than  *3  years  ago.  to  carry  out  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Board  of  DIgnllarlw  to  Invest 
you.  Dr.  Groaaman.  with  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
Grand  Cross  and  Diploma. 

Dr  L.  Leater  Beacher.  as  Vice  Chancellor 
ot  Phllathea  CoUege.  Canada,  then  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  HatUe  aro«man  had  been 
voted  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Dotcor  of  Hu- 
manities and  she  would  be  the  Convocation 
Speaker  some  Ume  before  June.  1067.  Dr 
Beacher  then  toyoked  the  "Blessing  ot  Divine 
Providence  on  all  proaent  and  then  he  prayed 
that  the  Lord  Blesa  Dr.  Grossman  and  her 
family,  and  keep  ua  all  and  give  us  In  thla 
generation  throughout  the  world,  and  our 
country,  peace,  forever  more.     Amen. 

Dr  Henry  Eroese,  Deputy  American  Pro- 
vost, well  known  Art  Director,  Delegated 
Representative  of  the  Sovereign  order  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  ot  Malta. 
who  heretofore  several  years  ago  honored  Dr 
Grossman,  with  the  decoration  of  this  fa- 
moua  and  ancient  order,  translated  the 
Diploma: 
TSANSLATtOrt  0»  BiriOlSA  ST  Oa.  HSKST  noBI 

As  a  former  recipient  ot  thU  award.  I  now 
will  translate  from  Spanish  to  English,  the 
Diploma,  granted  you.  Dr.  Oroesman.  by  this 
Foundation.  

■Thua  One  Does  to  the  Stars"  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  FoundaUon.  Recognising  the 
special  value  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Hsttle  Oroaaroan.  to  support  of  the  objectives 
of  thla  Inatltutlon,  she  haa  l>een  awarded 
the  Croes  of  the  Boy  Allsrt)  mtematlonal 
Foundation.  ^  ..    .. 

In  wltnees  whereof.  thU  Diploma,  with  the 
seal  of  the  FoundaUon,  U  presented  to  the 
City  ot  Panama.  RepuhUc  of  Panama,  on  the 
velntldnce  de  Junlo  d«  mil  noveclentos  se- 
senW  ot  sda." 


I  Signed  by  the  oOcera  of  thU  Foundation, 
the  three  sons  of  the  lata  Amhasaador  and 
Caotaln  colon  Eloy  Alfaro.  the  Grandaona 
Ina  Sons  of  Ambassador  Alfaro.  all  graduates 
ot  the  West  Point  Academy.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  acceptance  speech  of 
my  distinguished  constituent.  Dr.  Hattie 
Grossman,  follows: 

Acciprsucs  BPUCH  or  Da.  HaTrts  GmoasMan 
Judge  Rso.  Dr.  Bayem.  Dr.  Beacher.  Dr. 
Eroeai  Baron  von  Blumberg.  Representatives 
ot  the  Ute  Prealdent  Boy  Alfaro.  Knlghtt  and 
Dames  ot  Malta,  and  Honored  Quests. 

I  feel  that  I  have  hardly  earned  such  a 
distinction.  In  view  ot  the  tact  that  I  learned 
that  other  recipients  were  so  honored.  Presi- 
dents. Vice  Presidents.  Oenerals  of  the  United 
SUtes  Army.  Dlplomau.  Religious  Leadera, 
and  othera  outstanding  humanitarians.  In- 
cluding our  own  Governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
and  bis  Eminence.  Cardtoal  FrancU  SpeU- 
man.  to  name  but  a  tew  of  such  ouUtand- 
Ing  Americana.  Thla  la.  Indeed,  breath- 
taking. ^  ,  . 
In  recognition  ot  this  high  award.  I  must 
offer  my  heartfelt  and  deep  appreciation  to 
Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem.  the  American  Provost 
of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  IntemaUonal  FoundaUon 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  his  Deputy 
American  Provosta.  for  bringing  me  this  to- 
splrlng  occasion,  and  I  pray  that  my  further 
efforts  will  Justify  thla  signal  honor. 

In  the  course  ot  human  events,  each  ot  us 
tries  In  his  or  her  own  way.  to  do  what  we 
can.  to  make  this  a  better  snd  happier 
world  tor  aU  mankind,  and,  to  this  respect, 
I  am  thankful  that  Ood  haa  made  me  ever 
conscious  of  our  need  to  help  In  any  way  we 
can  to  better  condlUons  for  everyone,  both 
In  our  own  beloved  country  snd  the  tast  o€ 
the  world. 

In  conclusion — ^msy  I  quote  trom  the 
famous  blblcal  words  of  the  wise  Koheleth — 
the  son  of  King  David:  "VaiUty  of  Vanity- 
all  la  Vanity."  which  he  appUed  to  aU  ma- 
terial things  that  we  gather  to  lite.  But  of 
those  things  that  are  of  the  maktog  of  the 
heart  and  soul — such  possessions  are  truly 
the  glfu  of  Ood,  which  we  should  ever  lie 
proud  to  display. 

It  my  humble  deeda  have  earned  such  re- 
wards from  you.  then  I  pray  the  Ood  Lord 
will  spare  me  tor  many  years  to  carry  on  this 
labor  of  love.  For  thla  sward,  please  accept 
by  abldtog  thanks. 

I  am  rather  proud  to  Joto  this  select  snd 
elite  company  of  those  distinguished  re- 
cipients, who  have  been  honored  in  the  past. 
1  ehall  regard  It  as  an  Inspiration  to  accelerate 
my  efforts  to  carrytog  out  the  high  Ideala  and 
principles  ot  the  Eloy  Altaro  InUmatlonal 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 


LAWS  AMD  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONORBSSIONAL  RECORD 

Cods  or  Laws  or  vBS  UKrrsn  States 

Tm.S    44.    SECTION    181.    CONGSEglOWAl. 
RSCOaO:    ABSANOEMENT.    STTlS,    CONlSHlS, 

AND  INDEXES, — The  Jolht  Committee  on 
Printing  ehall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  CoNCass- 
SIOMAI.  Rscoao.  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  bt  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port ot  proceedtogs  shall  take  all  needed 
action  tor  the  reduction  ot  urmscesaary 
bulk,  and  ahall  provlds  tor  the  publica- 
tion ot  an  todax  of  the  CoNcassaioMAZ. 
RccoaD  semimonthly  durtog  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  cloee  thereof. 
(Jan.  la.  1B»5.  c.  23,  i  IS,  J«  SUt.  eos.) 
TtTi.s  44.  SscnON  isab.  Sake:  n-i-ns- 
TaATioNS.  MAPS,  mAGSAMS. — No  tosps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  msy  be  Inserted  In 
the  RscoxD  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  PrlnUng.  (June  30, 
l»3g.  c.  630,  I  a,  4S  Stat.  IMS  ) 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  sUtuts  snd  to 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publlcaUon 
and  delivery  of  the  CONUasMlollaL  BKoas 
the  Joint  Committee  on  rrtnaaf  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
tespecttuuy  tovlted: 

1.  Arranaement  o/  the  doily  Beoord— The 
Public  Prlnttr  shall  arrange  the  contents  ot 
the  dally  Recoso  ss  follows:  the  senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  Houae  pro- 
ceedings to  order  of  placement  to  conaecu- 
tlve  Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Procidcd,  That  the  makeup  ot 
the  Recosd  shaU  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Prtoter 
deems  It  necessary  to  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

a  Tape  and  jljilr— The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, aa  furnished  by  the  Omclal  Reporters  of 
the  tJoNOSESSiONAi,  Recosd.  to  7(4-potot  type; 
and  aU  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
tneir  own  words,  and  all  reporta.  documanta. 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  Inaerted 
to  the  Recosd  shaU- be  prtoted  to  ev4-potot 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  shaU  be  prtoted  In 
8-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  ahaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  promtoence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permuted.  Theee  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  prlnttog  ot  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofllclal.  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  Utcral  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Uefum  of  manvfcript. — When  manu- 
script la  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Gorermnent  Print- 
ing Office  not  ister  than  8  o'clock  pjn.  to 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Recosd  U- 
sued  on  the  following  moriung:  and  It  all  of 
said  manuscript  la  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  U  authorlaed  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Recosd  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  to  the  Rscoss  of 
the  day  ot  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  Ister  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  rsbular  msKcr— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  l>e 
publuhed  In  the  Recosd  shall  l>e  to  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  Uter  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing momlng. 

5.  Proof  /umls/ird.— Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wlU  not  be  fur- 
nished the  dsy  the  manuscript  u  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  caualng  deUy  to  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  ahall  be  set  to 
the  Rscoao  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  f uriUshed.  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

8.  t^ofsllon  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  to  the  proceedings,  the 
PubUc  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
to  the  Appendix. "  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  ot  the  Rscoan. 

7.  Thfrtv-daj  limit  —The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  to  the  GONoassslONAi. 
Recosd  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  suthorlzcd:  Prorlded,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correctioris — The  permanent  Rscoas  Is 
nuide  up  for  printing  and  btodlng  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued:  there- 
tore  sU  corrections  must  l>e  sent  to  the  Put>- 
Uc  prtoter  wlthto  that  Ume:  Prortdrd.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 


ProirMetf  further.  That  no  Member  ot  Con- 
gress shall  be  entlUed  to  mske  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall'  consist  only 
ot  corrections  ot  the  original  copy  and  shaU 
not  toclude  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  mstenal,  or  ad(U- 
tlons  ot  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Prtoter  shsU  not  publish  in 
the  OONoaxasioNAi.  Rscosd  the  tuU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  ssld  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  sbaU  not  be  construed  to 
spply  to  conference  reports. 

IO(s).  Appmdti  to  dally  B«»nl— When 
either  House  haa  granted  leave  to  prtot  (I) 
a  speech  not  delivered  to  either  Houss,  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magarJne  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  publuhed  to  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  ot  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authortxed  extension  of  bis  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  arUcle  delivered  or  relessed  subsequently 
to  the  stoe  die  adjournment  ot  a  session  of 
Congress  may   be  printed   to  the  CoKCass- 

BioNAL  Recosd.  

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— Tbt  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNcssssioNAi.  Recosd  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  bj  the 
Official  Reporters  ot  one  Bouse  snd  then  an 
extenalon  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  eitenslOM  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  0«clsl  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses.  _  .    „ 

The  Offlclal  Reporters  of  each  House  shaU 
designate  and  dlsttocUy  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  ShaU  be  changed  trom  one  Bouse 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dlcsted  lead  Item  of  the  other  Houae  appear- 
tog  In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lesd  Itsm  shall  be  sn  ex- 
tension submitted  by  s  Member  of  the  Bouse 
toseeslon. 

This  rule  ShsU  not  spply  to  extensions 
withheld  becsuse  ot  volume  or  eqtUpment 
lUnltstlons.  which  shsll  be  prtoted  Imnwdl- 
stely  following  the  lesd  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  omclal  Reporters  to  the  next  Issue  ot 
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printed  after  the  atoe  die  adjouriunent  ot  the 
Congress.  „__ 

11.  Eattmiite  of  coil— No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  psges  In  sny  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  to  the  CoKoarssioNAL  Baoosn 
by  s  Member  under  leave  to  prtot  or  to  ex- 
tend hU  remarks  unless  the  msnuacrtpt  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  to  wrltlnglKnn 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estunate  ot  cost 
must  be  snnounced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  spply  to  excerpts  from  letters.  Mle- 
grsms.  or  srtlcles  presented  to  connection 
with  a  speech  deUvered  to  the  course  ot  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legla- 
latures.  oddresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  ot  hU  Cabtoet,  the  Vies 
President,  or  s  Member  ot  Congress.  For  tbs 
purposes  of  this  regulstlon.  sny  one  srtlcls 
prtoted  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out todlvldual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  B  single  extension  snd  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Ofllclal 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  reapectlre  House  sny 
matter  submitted  for  the  COMdssasioitAi 
Recosd  which  Is  In  contrsventlon  of  this 
paragraph. 

12  omcial  Beporlera  —The  Ofllclal  Report- 
el»  of  each  Houae  shall  todlcate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  sll  mstter  to 
be  printed  to  the  Appendu.  and  shaU  make 
sulUble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
to  the  proceedtogs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  nxcixiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ONITED  STATffi 

Friday,  February  2t,  1967 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  attended  meeting  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
or  any  of  Its  chapters  was  sponsored  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1967.  by  the  Welrton  chapter 
in  the  Mlllsop  Community  Center.  The 
dinner  meeting,  with  360  persons  pres- 
ent In  observance  of  National  Engineers 
Week,  emphasized  the  theme  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 19-25  period,  "Engineering  for  the 
Human  ESivlronment." 

■nie  Welrton  chapter  Is  comprised  of 
members  from  10  Industries  In  the  area. 
They  were  joined  lor  the  event  by  engi- 
neers and  officials  of  20  additional  Indus- 
tries tn  the  Ohio  Valley,  plus  represent- 
atives of  the  cities  of  Welrton.  Wells- 
burg,  Wheeling,  Pollansbee,  and  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  and  Toronto  and 
SteubenvUle.  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  West 
Virginia  Air  Pollution  Commission,  and 
the  West  Vlrglnla-Ohlo  Industry  Com- 
mittee for  Air  Pollution  Abatement. 

WlUlam  M.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Welrton  chapter  and  pollution  control 
engineer  for  Welrton  Steel,  was  the 
toastmaster.  Among  the  distinguished 
guests  and  participants  were  Qeorge  A. 
Stlnson.  president  of  National  Steel 
Corp.,  of  which  the  Welrton  Steel  X).  Is 
a  major  division;  John  O.  Redllne,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Welrton  Steel; 
J  Hayden  Hairls,  a  Welrton  Steel  vice 
president;  Fred  M.  Tucker,  manager  of 
pollution  control  services.  National  Steel 
Corp.;  Mayor  Prank  Rybka.  of  Welrton; 
and  Jay  E.  Henry,  of  Charleston,  presi- 
dent of  the  West  Virginia  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers. 

Special  guests  were  State  Agriculture 
Commissioner  Qus  Douglas,  of  Charles- 
ton, and  Samuel  Kusic.  of  Welrton.  mem- 
bers of  the  West  Virginia  Air  PolluUon 
Control  Commission,  and  Carl  Beard, 
executive  of  that  commission. 

Jack  Qalbralth.  plant  manager  of  the 
Slgnode  Corp.  of  Welrton.  was  the  chap- 
ter's general  chairman  of  Its  National 
Engineers  Week  observances  and  of  the 
committee  for  the  banquet.  A  member 
of  the  committee  was  James  D.  OTloark, 
Welrton  Steel's  manager  of  engineering 
service  and  maintenance,  the  chapter's 
"Engineer  of  the  Year"  last  year.  He 
was  succeeded  to  that  Utle  by  Edwin  J. 
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Smith,  director  of  research  and  develop- 
ment National  Steel  Corp-  and  »  high- 
light of  the  meeting  waa  the  designation 
of  Mr.  Smith,  who  made  an  appropriate 
resiwnse  when  presented.  Rev.  O.  Oub- 
ley  Brown.  DJD.,  of  the  Cove  United 
P.-esbyterian  Church,  spoke  the  invoca- 
tion and  the  benediction. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  responsibility 
to  discuss  national  and  local  problems 
of  air  and  water  pollution  and  national 
legislation  for  their  control.  Mr.  Stln- 
son. president  of  National  Steel  Corp.. 
and  a  cherished  friend.  Introduced  roe. 
and  also  made  penetrating  remarks  on 
the  efforts  of  his  organization  to  abate 
pollution  with  large  simis  of  private  In- 
vestor funds  committed  to  this  purpose. 
Prior  to  the  formal  gathering  I  coun- 
seled with  Thomas  C.  Millsop^  long  a 
leader  In  this  industry  and  In  commu- 
nity progress,  who  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. I  also  regret  that  C.  O.  Toumay 
was  not  able  to  be  present. 

Ji4r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD  with  these  remarks  the  text 
of  my  speech,  and  to  Insert  at  an  appro- 
priate place  In  my  address  a  sUtement 
by  the  president  of  Welrton  Steel  Co.  on 
Its  air  and  stream  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities since  1951  and  Its  projected 
facilitlefi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  UJS.  Skm*to«  JiNNiwofl  IUndolfb. 
Demochat  of  West  VnuamiA.  to  Bawqxwt- 
Meetino  or  Wediton  Chapteb.  West  Va- 
ciNiA  Society  or  PEoressioNAL  Bnoineeks, 
Weieton.  W.  Va..  Pebsdaet  21.  19«7  ' 
It   la   parUcuIarly   ^proprlat«   that   your 
chapter  has  Welrton  as  the  elt*  of  thla  meet- 
ing  to  dlacuas   problema   of   air   and   water 
poUutlon.    Pot  thia  area  not  only  oflera  the 
kind  of  topographical.  InduBtrtal  and  mete- 
orological   condlUona    that    accentuate    the 
problenu  of  environment  pollution;   It  also 
preeenu  an  example  of  the  kind  of  modem 
and     enUghtened     Induetrlal     management 
which  will  be  required  to  aolTe  the  prohlema 
of  alT  and  water  pollution. 

Thus  whUe  President  Johnson  alngled 
out  Welrton  a«  one  of  the  critical  area*  of 
air  poUuUon.  in  hla  recent  message  on  the 
"Air  Quality  Act  oC  l»e7."  It  ahould  alao 
have  been  noted  that  the  Welrton  Steel 
Oompany  ha«  been  one  Of  the  leaders  to  the 
Installation  of  modem  poUutlon  abatement 
facllltiee  for  both  air  an<!  water. 

I  commend  a  recent  statement  by  Welrton 
Steel's  President  C.  O-  Toumay  In  which  he 
said  that  the  company  U  "aware  of  the  ac- 
celerated Interest  by  the  public  in  air  and 
stream  pollution  control  and  we  are  not  tmly 
continuing  but  are  accelerating  our  efforu 
to  completely  rewjlve  a  problem  that  U  of 
concern  to  us  all."  Welrton  Steel,  he  ei- 
plalned.  has  expended  more  than  •IS  mil- 
lion for  air  and  water  pollution  control  de- 
vice* since  1961  and  plans  considerable  ad- 
ditional coital  expendlturoi  to  effect  total 
pollution  control.  I  wUl  make  avallabU  at 
the  concluiion  of  my  remarks,  the  text  of 
the  Welrton  Steel  sUtement  which  I  com- 
mend. 

Those  persons  Who  assisted  Prealdent 
Johnson  la  tha  preparatloo  of  his  messagt 


to  Congress  on  air  pollution  and  influenced 
his  Inclusion  of  the  comment  ooncemtog 
Welrton  should  have  consxilted  Doctor  Rob- 
ert M.  White,  the  administrator  of  the  En- 
vlronmentaJ  Science  Services  AdnUnlstxatlon. 
U.8.  Department  of  Commerce,  which  in- 
cludes the  Weather  Bureau.  They  and  the 
Prealdent  would  have  received  perttoent 
facu  from  Efr.  WhlU.  We  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  heard  Dr.  White  testify  on 
Pebruary  8  concerning  "air  llda,  otherwise 
known  as  air  inversion"  and  concerning  "re- 
duced atmospheric  ventilation." 

We  learned  from  Dr.  White  that  govern- 
ment investigation  and  records  prove  that 
the  Appalachian  valleys  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia — Including,  of  course,  the  Ohio 
River  Valley — are  among  the  country's  worst 
areas  of  poor  atmoepherlc  ventilation  and 
pollution  dilution.  Trouble  areas,  in  which 
the  Prealdent  tocluded  Welrttm — but  did  not 
relate  any  part  of  Welrton  "s  problem  to 
atmospheric  conditions — usually  have  pecu- 
liar weather  difficulties. 
Dr.  White  told  us: 

"Plrst,  the  horlaontal  wind  speed  la  re- 
duced much  below  Its  average  level  and  air 
pollutants  are  not  moved  away  from  their 
source  as  quickly  as  usual.  In  such  light 
wind  conditions  the  pollutants  seldom  travel 
away  In  a  straight  line,  but  often  double 
back  on  their  sources,  gradually  Oiling  up 
the  area  with  more  and  more  poUutlon. 

"S€»cond.  within  those  high  pressure  areas 
a  large  mass  of  air  gradually  descends,  warm- 
tog  as  It  deacends  and  creating  a  tempera- 
ture lid.  This  lid,  or  tovaslon.  as  we  caU  It 
technlcaUy,  is  a  layer  In  which  the  tempera- 
ture increases  with  helgbt  instead  of  de- 
creasing, as  normal. 

"In  addlUtHj  to  these  large-scale  meteor- 
ological effects  there  are  local  altuaUona.  usu- 
ally created  by  major  topographic  features 
such  as  moimtAlns,  that  can  reduce  the 
average  venUlation  or  dilution  of  an  area. 
The  beet  known  of  these  Is  probably  south- 
ern California.  The  San  Jo&quln  Valley  In 
Oalltomla  and  the  Appalachian  Valleys  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  are  other 
ezamptee. 

"Through  studies  of  the  wtods.  Inversion 
frequency,  and  the  movement  of  high-pres- 
sure centers,  a  genM-al  picture  of  the  atmos- 
pheric ventUatlon  potential  of  the  United 
States  Is  beginning  to  emerge.  Qualitatively. 
the  Bonee  of  reduced  atmospheric  ventllaUon 
are  In  the  eastWTi  part  of  the  country  during 
the  fall,  and  the  reduction  to  the  western 
part  occurs  to  the  wtoter.  Areas  of  the 
greatest  persUtency  of  these  conditions  are 
southern  CaUfomla  and  Appalachia." 

So.  our  air  pollution  problems  in  this  areas 
and  almost  aU  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  are  vastly 
complicated  by  atmospheric  conditions.  Our 
poUutlon  control  and  abatement  efforts  are 
more  difficult  and  more  costly  in  the  valleys 
of  Appalachia  than  many  of  us  realised. 

The  Ohio  Valley  mirrors  the  chaUenge 
which  we  face  to  the  Nation  at  large — tha 
same  forces  which  have  brought  our  NaUon 
to  its  present  unpareUeled  economic  and  to- 
dustrlal  strength  now  threaten  the  quality 
of  Uf  e  which  this  strength  has  made  possible. 
This  fact  was  dranMUcally  pototed  up  to 
recent  hearings  before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  by  Dr.  Ivan  L. 
Bennett,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  ExecuUve  Office  of 
the  Prealdent.  when  he  stated  that  "The 
existence  of  man  and  of  all  the  biological 
universe,    the    •o-oalled    btospbere.    which 
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suiUlu  bu  Uf«  uni  iMkM  It  pl««»«n'  *» 
brmclnc  <««Ugtlt  to  bit  mlmJ  and  1»»  •«>Mfc 
la  thre»t«!n«>  ••  nerei  Ixrtoc*  In  hUtorj. 

B«;»u»e  ot  Ui»  «T<»t  bounty  c<  ttn  Und 
oJ  our..  w«  &»».  l>e«n  tlow  In  re»llzln«  tJMt 
our  n»tui»I  rnKJurce.  »r»  not  unlimited.  « 
wu  not  nntu  the  Mttlement  ot  the  tree  l»nd» 
of  th»  Wert  tJi»t  we  begM  u  »  Nation  to 
think  «olcmalT  »0o"'  '»•  "^°"*"^""l.„ 
our  land  re«>urcM  under  the  »dmlnl«tr«tlon 
ot  Prwldent  Theodore  Rooeevelt. 

SlmlliTlT,  with  the  ire»t  lnduiitrl»lta>tlon 
uid  urban  eipanalon  o[  World  War  H  and 
the  dKade  following,  we  began  U,  rojllM 
that  our  n»et»  and  streama  were  limited  In 
their  capacity  to  carry  the  «"•?*?" 
clTllUatlon.  Now,  aftCT  eome  two  dec»oe« 
during  which  the  .Ign.  ha»e  been  e»er  more 
.Tldent.  «  have  come  to  "»»">  "^»'  "'^ 
th.  air  around  ua  ha.  paeaed  the  Umlt  of 
lt»  capacity  t»  cleanae  Itaelt  ot  the  oy- 
nroducta  ot  urban-Industrial  clvUlMtlon. 
TTjua.  air  lt«lf,  the  moat  eaeentlal  of  our 
natural  re«>uice.,  must  «  utlllMd  wlta 
efndency  and  conaerred  with  prudence. 

Tonight.  I  ahall  dlacuM  aome  of  the  eon- 
clualona  which  the  Congrwi  ha»  reaebod 
with  regard  to  the  problema  of  air  and  water 
pouutlon  and  eome  of  the  areaa  o<  further 
Inquiry  In  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

WAT^    POLLlTTIOIt 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  l»«5-adopted 
after  two  and  a  haU  yeaim  of  Congrearional 
effort— repre«nted  one  of  the  ma)o»  atepa  m 
a  nauonal  effort  to  faoa  the  ohaUenge  ct 
UlDlted  water  reaourcea. 

Prtor  «o  enactment  of  thla  legtaUUOo.  our 
prlmaiy  concern  waa  with  the  reparation  of 
put  damage  and  deterring  the  adrance  of 
p^ntm-  In  1>«-  l»owe»«r,  we  turned  the 
^onMrr-U  '"•  HxaonoWt  needa  aa  well  aa 

iSat  Act  waj  not  the  anal  anawer  to  the 
problem.  But  It  did  provide  ua  with  two 
l^iponant  inatrumonta  foe  the  eatabllahment 
iind  linplement»Uon  of  a  national  water 
pollcyrftr*.  It  created  the  l^rferal  Water 
PoUuUon  Control  AdmlnUtraUon  directly 
reaponalble  to  a  Cabinet  level  Secretary— 
noW  the  Secretary  oC  tbe  Interior— and 
armed  the  new  agency  wltb  tbe  mandau  to 
eonalder  aU  aapecta  of  watK  poUuUon  con- 
trol and  abatement;  aocondly,  tbe  Act  of  1M5 
provided  tor  tbe  eetabllsbmeut  of  water 
quality  standards  dealgned  to  atlmulate  co- 
dperauve  rederal-St*te  and  local  vrater 
reaource  planning,  and  directed  at  tba  Im- 
provement aa  well  aa  tbe  repair  at  water 
quality. 

1  aaiplMalM  tbat  Uu  Oongreaa  Old  not 
autborU*  «  iwtfoMJ  atutdaid  ct  water 
quality.  It  authorlaed  a  national  poUcjr  of 
water  quality  enhancement,  baaed  on  local 
and  regional  water  u«ea,  wltb  the  pcovlaton 
that  tbe  St*t<«  l>e  given  tbe  opportunity  to 
develop  etandaida  based  on  tbe  appUcatlon 
of  aclentlflcaljy  eetahuabed  criteria. 

In  order  to  rtrengthen  Federal  partldpa- 
tton  In  tbe  poilutJoo  abatement  effort  and 
to  rtlmulate  our  Statea  and  citlea.  tbe  Con- 
greM  lart  year  enacted  leglslaUon  which 
WIU  greatly  expand  the  Federal  financial 
commitment  to  water  poUuHon  control. 

The  Water  Quality  Amendmenta  o*  IMd. 
which  were  enacted  unanlmoualy  by  both 
bodlea  of  tbe  Congreae,  authortae  M  4  bU- 
Uon  In  Federal  f  unda  oves-  tbe  next  four  yeara 
for  tbe  eMlatanoe  ot  munlclpallUea  In  tbe 
conatrucUon  of  aewag*  treatment  facillUaa. 
It  repreaente  a  major  advance  in  tbe  field 
of  water  pollution  control. 

In  addiuon.  tbe  leglalaOoo  laat  year  »u- 
thorlaed  WO  mllUon  for  m  demooMzvtAon  pro- 
gram el  60  percent  Federal  granta  for  tbe 
coDCtructlon  of  Joint  munlcapal-lnduatrtal 
treatmeot  tacUltlea.  tt  la  our  hope  that 
tbla  demonitratioD  progrmm  wUl  provide 
eome  galdMiua  for  FMenl  i1*«iin«  to  tn- 
duatry  In  tbla  BaM. 
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Till*  brlngB  m«  to  om  o<  tb»  ^rtMM  of 

ooQtmmng  concern  ct  U»e  Subcommittee  on 
Mr  Md  Water  PoUutlon.  chalml  br  the  able 
Sen*toc  from  Itolne  (Mr.  Mu«ki«).  I  «fw 
to  vhe  quertlon  at  ttnanclal  InoenUyee  fcnd 
their  reUtlonshlp  to  effective  and  e«cient 
investment  In  plant  and  equipment.  ThU 
ta  a  complex  area.  becauM  It  Involve*  the 
relatlonaWp  ot  the  tectmoloffy  of  in-proce^ 
treatment,  the  relative  merlte  of  enforcement 
versua  effluent  fee*  or  other  '•dla-lncentlvee.  i 
and  the  amount  and  type  of  public  contri- 
bution* cooaldeied  approprUte  for  private 
enterprlae.  . 

There  la.  I  believe,  lome  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  thla  question  between  oflJclala  of  the 
Administration  and  many  of  ua  In  the  Con- 
gnu  Our  committee  report  iMt  ye" 
Jtrongly  urged  that  attenuon  be  given  to 
tbe  iwue  ot  loveatment  incentive*  tor  both 
air  and  water  polluUon  abatement  facUltle*. 
I  am  a  coapoMor  thla  year  of  tbree  bllU  In 
tbe  Senate  which  would  provide  aeveral  al- 
tematlvea  of  accelerated  depreciation  or  tax 
credlU.  There  are  taak  torcea  In  both  the 
Department  of  HEW  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  studying  the  problem,  and  I 
bave  urged  that  tbe  Admin  latration  eome 
up  with  recommendatloaa  thU  year. 
as  POLLunoir 


Air  pollution.  In  many  reapecU.  preeenta 
a  more  complex  and  more  crlUcal  problem 
than  doea  water  pollution-  For  we  have  tbe 
same  relationship  to  air  that  a  flsh  haa  to 
water  Though  we  can  avoid  the  pollution 
of  a  stream,  a  flah  cannot.  By  the  same 
token— unleaa  we  wear  gaa  masks— we  can- 
not avoid  the  polluUon  of  the  air  around  us. 
And  there  U  no  known  or  foreeeen  method 
whlcb  U  technically  and  economlcaJly  leaai- 
ble  to  wash  or  cleanse  the  ambient  air  once 
It  haa  become  polluted.  Obviously,  we  muat 
control  air  poUuUon  by  controUing  W  at 
the  source  of  emiaalons. 

We  gain  some  measure  of  the  scope  of  the 
problem  when  it  la  noted,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  national  Academy  of 
Sciences  that  the  emission  of  principal  poi- 
lutanU  to  the  atmoapbere  over  the  United 
States  touls  approximately  135  million  tons 
annually.  But  tbU  figure  offers  no  Indl- 
caUon  of  the  complexities  created  by  local 
varlaUons.  the  tecHnologlcal  problema  ot 
controlling  certain  types  of  eml5slon8.  or  the 
dlfflcultlee  created  by  eatahllsfted  patterns 
of  activity  in  transportation.  Industry  and 
energy  production  that  InTOlve  huge  amounu 
of  capital  and  important  segmenU  of  our 
economy. 

The  pMalblMtlee  of  diarupUona  In  in- 
dustry and  dislocations  of  the  eoonomy  must 
not  be  taken  lightly.  And  de«p4t*  the  se- 
verity of  thfl  problem,  we  know  that  action 
on  the  Bcale  re<iulred  wlU  no*  be  accom- 
plUbed  unless  IncenUves  are  made  avallabU 
and  sanctions  are  uaed  wisely. 

TV)  data,  our  goals  have  been  limited.  W» 
have  ooocentraied  on  Individual  poUutanta. 
their  weights,  their  amounu.  and  tbeir  ol>- 
»ervabls  effect.  There  have  been  developed 
apoclflc  emlaleon  aundarda  to  control  Indl- 
dlvlduAl  eouroe*  of  oontamlnatlon.  Ordi- 
nances have  been  passed  to  reduce  aaiofce. 
Abatement  action  has  been  taken  against 
•peclflc  poUutors.  Thee*  were  neceasary 
step*,  but  they  are  not  sufflclent  even  to 
keep  paos  with  poUuUon.  much  leaa  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  air.  We  muat  direct 
our  attention  to  the  concept  of  air  qu*Uty. 
We  must  alao  refine  our  oonoept  of  ac- 
ceptable health  atandarda  to  eUmlnate  not 
only  tboee  conditions  irtilch  are  reOectad  in 
the  dramaac  Increase  of  hoaplt*!  admla- 
■toni  during  pollution  emergencies.  We  must 
look  also  »i  the  gradual  eroalon  of  health 
due  to  the  dally  exposure  to  poUutanU  at 
l^than-crltl(»l  lerela.  Although  we  wiu 
nerer  have  tb*  kind  of  oertalnty  o*  knowl- 
«dce  developed  In  the  oootrolled  ooadttiona 


of  the  laboratory,  we  now  have  sufflclent 
knowledge  aa  a  baals  for  the  eatabllabment 
of  public  poUcy  and  guidelines  for  action. 
The  proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  l»e7.  now 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  would  authorize  the  estab- 
ItsUment  of  emission  control  leveU  for  those 
Industrie*  which  are  nationally  significant 
•ourcea  of  air  pollution.  Such  standards 
mi»t  of  course,  be  applied  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  technological  and  economic 
problems  Involved.  But  national  emiaslou 
atandards  are.  I  beUeve,  essential,  not  only 
to  insure  the  desired  ambient  air  quality, 
but  also  to  Insure  equal  competiuoo  among 
plants  within  the  same  Industry  and  to  pre- 
yent  fltatw  from  aolloiting  new  induattrlea 
by  Inadequate  or  non-exUtent  SUU  pollu- 
tion abatement  staDdarda. 

Tbe  Air  Quality  Act  of  IB67  also  recom- 
mend* the  estabUahment  of  asglonal  Air 
Quality  Commission*  for  pollution  abate- 
ment in  InterauU  region*.  There  are  some 
70  UPga  IntersUte  metxopoUtAn  area*  where 
aucb  problem*  exist. 

In  ttO*  connection.  It  1*  tactual  to  com- 
ment that  on  December  20,  IWMJ— more  tHan 
a  month  prior  to  the  Ppeeldent's  air  pollu- 
tion   message   to    the    Congress — significant 
meetings  were  held  In  Parkeraburg.  West  Vir- 
ginia,   and    BteubenvlUe.    Ohio,    under    the 
auspices   of    tbe   Ohio-West   Virginia   Indus- 
try Committee  on  Air  PolluUon  Abatement 
The  group  Include*  representatives  of  34 
major  Industrie*  with  planu  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ohio  River  from  East  Uverpool,  Ohio, 
to   Huntington.    West  Virginia     It   was   an- 
nounced at  the  December  20  meeting*  that 
the  group  would  propoae  to  the  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  Legislatures  measures  author- 
izing the  creation  of  an  Ohlo-Weet  Virginia 
Air  PoUuUon  Abatement  Compact— an   In- 
terstote    agreement.     The    chairman,    your 
own   rred   K.   Tucker  of  Welrton.   aald   the 
compact  was  drafted  In  accordance  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress  and  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Clean  Air  Act.     The  leglsUUon  has 
been  Introduced  lo  th*  Leglalature*  both  at 
Charleston  and  In  Columbu*  and  U -pending 

In  a  ulegram  to  Chairman  Tucker  on  De- 
cember 18,  196«.  I  commended  the  committee. 
Its  actions,  and  lu  proposals  for  Interstate 
Compact  leglalatlon.  I  noted,  however,  that 
the  legislature  muat  be  free  to  work  lU  will 
on  such  Compact  measure,  both  as  to  form 
and  content.  And  I  said  that  I  wUl  be 
among  sponaors  In  Congress  for  legtaaUon  to 
»anction  such  an  Interstate  compact  If  the 
leglaUlures  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  agree 
on  It.  I  do  not  share  the  peaelmistic  views 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  value  of 

comp€u:t*  between  the  staWa.  

I  hop*  that  th*  legislature*  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio  wlU  ratify  an  effective  com- 
pact. But  If  they  do  so  thU  year.  It  wlU  be 
only  the  second  intersUte  air  pollution  com- 
pact  to  com*  to  the  Congress  since  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  19W.  In  conjunction  with  our 
hearings  on  the  Air  QuaUty  Act  of  l»a7,  our 
committee  will  therefore,  explore  not  only 
the  concept  of  the  regional  air  quality  com- 
mission, but  other  Institutional  devices 
which  might  offer  prospecU  for  more  effective 
control  of  IntersUte  problems. 

Monumental  aa  the  task  is  of  achieving 
Improved  air  quality,  we  have  the  actual  or 
pountial  technological  and  economic  re- 
sources to  do  th*  Job.  We  are.  I  believe,  at 
the  point  of  several  significant  and  exciting 
technological  breakthroughs,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  many  other*  lie  Just  beyond  the 
honron  U  w*  moblUae  our  resources  for  thia 
purpoae.  „  . 

I  have  In  mind,  for  example.  pUot  pro- 
grams which  are  now  going  forward  on  the 
liquefaction  of  high-sulfur  coal.  In  which  a 
fuel  oil  U  produced  with  no  suUur  content, 
a  coal  char  with  setetn-tenth*  of  on*  percent 
Bulfur  contMit.  and  th*  sulfur  U  recaptured 


for  commerclsl  porpo***.  Though  expert* 
differ  at  the  prwent  tlms  concerning  th* 
economic  feasibility  of  th*  proc««.  It  aeema 
likely  that  it  U  only  a  matter  oS  time  before 
such  questions  are  reaolved. 

In  the  field  of  auto  exhaust  pollution. 
Secretary  of  HEW  Gardner.  recenUy  promul- 
gated standards  for  the  control  of  evapora- 
tive hydro-carbons  only  a  few  weeks  after  a 
feasible  device  wa*  demonstrated  by  a  major 
oil  research  firm. 

More  recently,  during  our  subcommittee'* 
field  hearings  last  week  In  U)s  Angele*.  w* 
were  given  a  demonstration  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  first  feasible  device  for  the  control 
of  nitrous  oxides.  Such  advances  will.  I  be- 
lieve, be  forthcoming  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency as  we  gain  momentum  in  the  field  of 
pollution  abatement. 

Thl*  la.  of  course,  a  field  in  which  yoxir 
■octety  and  profeSHlonal  engineering  In  gen- 
eral have  a  place  of  preeminent  Importance. 
The  challenge  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
our  urban-Industrial  environment  is  one  of 
the  truly  Important  tasks  of  our  time.  It 
should  enlist  our  Ijest  resource*  of  Intellect 
and  imagination,  for  the  quality  of  life  on 
this  planet  U  at  least  as  important  a*  deter- 
mining what  lies  on  the  far  side  of  the  moon. 

SclentlsU  and  engineers,  more  than  any 
other  professions,  are  responsible  for  the 
great  stride*  In  technological  development 
that  we  have  experienced  in  recent  decades. 
It  now  rests  primarily  with  your  professions 
to  help  augment  the  state  of  the  art  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  environment^ 
and  thus  th*  quality  of  life  which  will  give 
meaning  to  the  advancement  of  technology. 

STATCHEirr  Rn.KA5tD  S*TUU>AT,  FlMIUAaT    11. 

1967.  »r  WnrroK  Steel  Co.,  DnrtnoM  or 
Nationai.  SrtsL  Oo«f.,  Wmrrow.  W.  Va.. 
CONCCBNiNO  Its  An  awh  St»sam  PoiiunoM 
COBcrmoL  F»CTUTT«*  Sirtcx  1951  aw*  It* 
PiojBcnoifS 

Welrton  Steel  Dlrlslon  of  tbe  National  Steel 
Corporation  has  spent  approximately  115 
million  on  air  and  stream  pollution  control 
faclllUes  since  I95I,  It  wa*  announced  today 
by  C.  O.  Tournay.  President.  He  added  that 
"considerable  additional  expenditures  wlU  be 
made  In  order  to  effect  total  pollution  con- 
trol." 

"Even  prior  to  195I.*"  he  said,  "Welrton 
Steel  DlvUlon  had  begun  a  systematic  step- 
by-step  program  of  pollution  control,  and 
since  that  time  tbe  program  has  advanced  aa 
rapidly  aa  technological  development  ol  con- 
trol equipment  would  permit." 

The  latest  control  facilities  to  be  Installed 
at  Welrton  are  on  the  "Mill  of  the  Future" 
which  Is  scheduled  for  start-up  later  thla 
year  and  will  combine  basic  oxygen  furnaces, 
vacuum  degassing  and  continuous  casting. 

Emuent  from  the  basic  oxygen  furnaces 
will  be  removed  In  a  wet  scrubber,  resulting 
In  a  clean  tUck  on  the  operation  which  will 
meet  all  existing  control  requlremenU.  Over 
50  mllUon  gallons  of  water  per  day  will  be 
required  to  operate  thl*  mill  Ninety  percent 
of  the  water  will  be  recirculated  through  a 
complex  filtering  and  clarifying  system.  As 
a  result,  water  returned  to  the  Ohio  River 
will  meet  the  mo*t  stringent  requlremenU  for 
water  quality. 

Another  imporUnt  step  in  the  Welrton 
Sieel  program  wa*  taken  nearly  two  years 
ago  when  the  huge  electrostatic  preclptator 
was  placed  in  operation  on  the  No.  13  and 
No.  14  open  hearth  furnaces.  The  unit  re- 
move! effiuent  from  discharges  of  the  fur- 
naces by  means  of  electrically  charged  plates, 
cleaning  7,fiO0  tons  of  air  per  day. 

The  precipitator  was  first  activated  on 
AprU  30.  t9«5  by  VS.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph of  West  VlrglnU  who.  on  the  occasion, 
itated:  "If  all  industrial  managesient  offi- 
cials were  as  progressive  and  as  civic  minded 
as  are  those  of  tbe  Welrton  Steel,  and  U  all 
state  and  local  ofnclal*  were  as  conscious  of 
their  responsibiuues  In  tbe  field  of  pollution 
control  a*  are  those  now  ••mag  In  West  Vir- 


glzda.  th^  Ooogreo*  wotild  perhap*  not  need 
to  *ct  on  Federal  standard*  for  air  and  water 
quality. 

"A*  legislators,"  Senator  Randolph  contin- 
ued. **we  must  reoognla*  that  the**  large 
expenditure*  for  cleaning  our  air  and  water 
and  for  the  beautlficatlon  of  America  do  not 
result  in  any  financial  return  to  industry. 
On  the  contrary,  they  result  In  substantial 
co*u.** 

The  combination  of  th^  precipitator  tn  the 
open  hearth  and  th*  wet  scrubber  on  the 
basle  oxygen  furnace*  In  tbe  "Mill  of  the 
Future"  wUl  ellnUnate  by  the  end  of  thu 
year  in  Welrton  the  plumes  of  brown  smoke 
referred  to  In  President  Johnson's  air  pollu- 
tion message  on  January  30. 

Mr.  Tournay  commented  that  "Installation 
of  the  massive,  non-productive  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  ha*  been  done  on  a  voluntary 
basla  In  cooperation  wltb  local  and  state 
govemmenU." 

Re  added  that  "air  and  stream  pollution 
control  Is  not  limited  Just  to  the  operations 
that  produce  brown  plumee  of  smoke,  but 
touches  virtually  all  operations  in  the  steel- 
making  process." 

In  the  coke  plant,  be  said,  phenol  dis- 
charges are  controlled  by  the  most  advanced 
phenol  recovery  i^ant  in  tbe  indiistry.  The 
phenols,  if  permitted  to  enter  tbe  Ohio  Biver, 
would  be  a  potential  cause  of  a  medicinal 
taau  In  drinking  water.  Also  In  the  coke 
plant,  all  294  coke  ovens  have  been  equipped 
with  knife-edge  self-sealing  doors  to  reduce 
black  smoke. 

At  the  blast  furnace  department,  all  four 
furnace*  bav*  been  equipped  with  a  com- 
plex system  of  dust  control  Including  dust 
catchers,  gas  washers,  prectptUtors  and  Ven- 
turi  acrubbers.  Water  from  these  installa- 
tions Is  transferred  to  two  large  ciarifyer* 
where  the  solids  are  removed  before  tbe  water 
1*  discharged  to  the  Ohio  Blver. 

Tbe  company  hs*  inaUlied  rotoclones. 
cyclone*  and  a  chemically-treated  wet  water 
system  In  the  sinter  plant  to  reduce  dust 
emissions. 

At  the  Strip  Steel  Department,  all  con- 
tinuous pickling  Uns*  have  been  equipped 
with  wet  scrubben  to  completely  eliminate 
acid  mist.  Tbe  waste  acid  produced  by  these 
line*  1*  collected  and  hauled  to  lagoons 
where  It  l*  neutralised  and  contained.  This 
InsUllaUon  alone  has  an  operating  cost  of 
more  than  91.500  per  day. 

In  the  Strip  Steel  tandem  mills,  construc- 
tion has  been  completed  on  a  highly  com- 
plex 041  recovery  and  water  purification  sys- 
tem In  which  waste  oil.  after  repeated  use 
on  the  nfill*.  Is  pumped  to  a  new  oil  recovery 
plant  where  oil  la  reclaimed  and  reused  tn 
company   operatl<ms. 

Similar  controls  for  acid  mlat  elimination. 
oil  recovery,  and  the  recirculation  and  con- 
tainment of  chemical  waste  are  alao  In  op- 
eration m  the  Sheet  Mill  and  Tin  MIU  de- 
partments. 

Zn  addition  to  these  In-plant  controU.  fa- 
cilities have  also  been  provided  for  stream 
pollution  control  at  tbe  coal  preparation 
plant.-  Here  water  Is  constantly  recirculated 
and  cleaned  for  reuse  at  th*  plant  and  no 
discharge  of  "black  water"  is  permlttad  from 
the  operation. 

Mr.  Tournay  said  these  facilities  are  only 
a  portion  of  the  toUl  equipment  InsUUed  by 
Welrton  Steel  to  control  air  and  stream 
pollution. 

"Pollution  control.-  Mr.  Tourney  added. 
"ta  not  a  new  problem  at  Welrton  Steel.  The 
company  ha*  realistically  faced  the  prob- 
lem for  more  than  20  years  and  ha*  made 
steady  progress  with  lU  step-by-alep  pro- 
gram. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  accelerated  interest 
by  tbe  public  In  the  problems  of  air  and 
stream  pollution  control,  and  we  are  not 
only  continuing  but  are  accelerating  our  ef- 
forU  to  completely  resolve  a  problem  that  l* 
ot  concern  to  us  all." 


btertUte  Rud  frovcs  Need  for  Natio*- 
wide  CMrdJuliM  af  Rr^t  Afwait 
CruM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SEYHOUR  HALPERN 

or  NSW  TOBX 
IN  THS  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetiai,  Februart  t.  19S7 

Mr.  HAU>ERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
disclosures  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  begun  a  nationwide  attack  upon 
tbe  kingpins  of  organized  crime  tn  the 
United  States  should  bring  cheers  from 
all  Americans. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  no  sin- 
gle State's  efforts  are  sufflclent  to  crack 
down  on  these  overlords  of  crime  whose 
strength  and  mobility  seems  to  grow 
dally. 

Only  by  tbe  announced  plan  to  create  a 
nylng  squad  of  Investigative  experts 
from  the  FBI.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
I^bor  Department,  under  the  overall 
supervision  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Organized  Crime  Section,  can  we  hope  to 
bridge  the  barriers  of  State  Una  in  our 
fight  against  the  underworld. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  steps 
In  this  direction  were  taken  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  In  Queens  County,  N.Y.. 
last  year,  when  these  same  Federal  agen- 
cies worked  with  his  Investigators  and 
assistants  to  help  carry  forward  a  wide- 
ranging  investigation  of  organized  crime. 

On  February  33,  1M7,  the  Long  Island 
Press  published  a  story  disclosing  how 
District  Attorney  WUllam  Cahn,  of  Nas- 
sau County.  N.Y..  joined  Florida  authori- 
ties In  a  raid  on  a  large  North  Miami 
bookmaklng  operation. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  effective- 
ness of  ooonllnatlon  between  the  States 
In  the  battle  against  crime,  I  offer  the 
Long  Island  Press  account  of  this  joint 
operation : 

LoNO   IstjUfO  DA  La*M  ICIAKI  RaIB  DV 
Booiuaa 

UiAHT. — Nftjsaa  Dirt.  Atty.  WlUlmm  CAhn 
led  UluDl  autborlUaa  Ifl  night  In  a  r>14 
on  a  •tOO-mllllon-s-yau  boolciuaklni  ofMrs- 
uoa  here. 

The  nldlng  party  conSacated  nocirda  ahow- 
Ing  that  M60.000  In  "tayoB-  beta  were  lakm 
orer  tbe  telephone  In  a  one-hour  penod 
before  police  broke  Into  a  pluab  North  Ulaml 
home. 

Arreeted  wa»  Martin  Kane,  deacrlbed  aa  ttw 
Miami  area'6  Itlngpln  iMokle  and  a  wp  lieu- 
tenant of  GU  (The  Brain)  Beckley.  who  was 
arreated  earlier  this  month  in  New  Tort  In 
a  Cahn-directed  bookmaklng  roundup. 

The  raiding  party  included  Cahn.  Da<le 
County  SUte  Atty.  Richard  aerateln  and 
Norman  Levy.  Naaaau  County  aaalstant  dta- 
trlct  attorney  In  charge  of  the  rackela  bureau. 

The  men  were  armed  with  a  aearch  warrant 
obtained  in  Miami  aa  a  reault  of  information 
given  to  Oeretein  by  Cahn. 

Cahn  flew  to  Miami  Monday  to  preaent 
evidence  to  oersteln  uncovered  to  an  m- 
veatigallon  which  led  to  the  arrest  erf  nine 
other  alleged  membera  of  the  nng  In  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area  about  two  weeka 
ago. 

The  ring's  headquartera  allegedly  were  in 
Long  Beach. 

Kane  was  booked  at  Dade  County  Jail  on 
charges  of  bookmaklng  and  operating  a  gam- 
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bUng  «.t»bHilimMit.    B»u  WM  not  Unm*- 

chlldnin  wert  In  the  home  during  U»  r»K>. 
;„d  tnmt  Mr».  Ki"..  .B<~1«1  •m-  f^M  in- 
tercom wben  eJie  opoied  tBe  front  door  uul 
found  oiBcen  there. 

•  •  •  • 

The  olllce™  broke  down  a  door  In  «»«home 
and  found  Kane  attempUng  to  fluah  betting 
tlipe  down  a  toilet.  autHoOUee  Mild.  Betting 
recorda  and  an  eitenalTe  rotarj  telei)hone 
•yatem  were  conflacated 

calin  deecrlBed  tlie  raid  aa  a  "vital  step 
in  breaking  up  the  ring,  which  he  aald  han- 
dled "layer-  bet.  for  other  bookies  In  order 
to  spread  the  risk  and  avoid  heavy  betting 
loaaaa  He  said  he  plans  to  confer  with  dis- 
trict attorneys  In  several  other  cltlee.  and 
that  New  Orleans  Is  next  on  his  agenda. 

Cahn  said  when  the  New  York  arrests  were 
made,  that  hla  evidence  Included  a  "IniJng 
bet  made  by  a  well-known  college  football 
coacH  on  hU  own  team  through  one  of  the 
bookmakers.  He  refused  to  Identuy  the 
coach,  but  saJd  he  oune  to  ICaml  b«ause 
the  bet  was  made  here. 


CoKtrafor&cNilwB 


EXTENSION  OF  BKMAKKS 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKS 

or  nxjama 
IN  TBB  HODSB  OF  RZPBESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  t.  19S7 


Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
fore me  >  letter  from  Rev.  Joseph  P. 
DuBoae  Jr..  which  I  diid  very  Impressive. 

Reverend  DuBose  Is  pastor  of  the  East 
Hill  Baptist  Church  In  Pefisacola.  and  I 
know  of  his  very  fine  work  for  his  charee 
and  his  country. 

His  letter  shows  the  type  of  Interest  In 
government  which  Is  so  badly  needed 
throughout  our  country  today.  I  am  very 
pleaaed  to  submit  It  for  reprinting  In  the 

CONGRXBSXONAl.  Ricowi; 

Ejk«T  Hna,  BsFTiaT  CHUmCH. 
Pensoioia,  Tla..  Fetmiary  SI,  1SI7. 
Hon.  TumtKT  V.  F.  SixM, 
House  of  Reprtaenta  ffpes. 
W«sH«Vto".  DC. 

Dub  an:  As  a  oBUen  of  this  great  nation 
an]  a  veteran  of  World  War  D,  I  am  greaUy 
ooncemed  abo^t  several  Supreme  Court  de- 
elsMna.  Likewise,  as  a  minister  of  the  Ooe- 
Ml  al  Jsaus  Christ,  reeponslble  for  a  book 
mambenblp  of  aaoo  people,  I  need  some  fac- 
tual answers  for  the  flock  under  my  care. 
tb««fan.  I  am  turning  to  you.  a  responsible 
Uadar  for  the  answers.  I  respectfully  re- 
auaat  you  to  answer  the  foUowlng  quesUons, 
Ik  new  of  the  recent  Supreme  Oourt  rollng. 
and  please  gr»nt  me  an  early  reply.  Refer- 
ence la  made  to  that  ruling  aa  defined  In  the 
T\mt»  and  Eiemocrat  newspaper,  January 
J*.  18«7,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  aa 
bereln  quoted; 

•WssHmoToN  — The  Supreme  Oourt  ruled 
Monday  New  Tork  State  may  not  Are  public 
school  teachers— or  any  other  clvU  serv- 
ants—solely because  they  are  membeia  of 
the  Conununlst  Party." 

ThU  ruling  sets  a  precedent  which  alarms 
me  both  aa  a  citizen  and  aa  a  veteran  of 
World  War  HI  Incidentally,  Paul  Harvey 
and  the  VS.  News  *  World  Report,  February 
6,  lOef.  page  8.  likewise  reported  the  stated 
decision. 

My  queations  are  as  foUows; 

1    In  view  of  the  known  fact  that  Juat  a 

year  ago  we  were  told  the  Communist  ob- 

lectlve  was  to  mfiltrate  our  coUegea  and  unl- 

venlUca,  why  then  has  the  Supieme  Court, 


thzoagh  Ita  ruling,  opened  tlie  door  lor 
them?  Bow  la  the  American  educaUonal 
system  to  be  protected  from  Communist  In- 
flltfatlon?  „     ,_ 

a.  CoUege  young  people  are  !»«»"»';- 
fluenced  by  their  pro^eaaora.  I  have  three 
degrees  and  have  attended  three  «»iy? 
and  one  seminary,  and  I  know  where  o*  I 
apeak!  The  Communist  professor  who  will 
teach  either  high  school  or  coUege  students 
wUl  mske  every  effort  to  bend  them  toward 
communism. 

I  have  no  objection,  aa  a  cltlien  or  a  min- 
ister to  the  teaching  of  communism  In  our 
schools  aa  a  subject.  U  It  U  taught  by  Im- 
partial and  dedicated  American  teachers 
ilhose  objective  wUl  be  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
denu  with  other  types  of  government  but 
not  "convert  them  Into  Reds"! 

You  speak  of  academic  freedom;  pray  teu. 
what  kind  of  academic  freedom  will  future 
generaUoos  have  If  these  profeesors  In  our 
centers  of  "braln-power-potentlal"  convert 
sufficient  studenu  to  their  "Communist  way 
of  life"? 

3  Inasmuch  aa  vpe  know  that  wherever 
ccinmunlsm  goes  It  divides  nations.  l.e.  Ko- 
rea Vietnam.  Cuba,  Berlin,  etc.,  why  In 
Heavens  name— after  the  youth  problem 
m  California  at  Berkeley— does  the  Supreme 
Court  make  It  possible  for  a  repeat  perform- 
ance throughout  the  DSJt?  Why  open  up 
the  possibility  of  dividing  the  loyalty  ot  otir 
youth  further  when  there  Is  already  enough 
of  that  aa  Illustrated  In  the  "Berkeley  Col- 
lege affair"  and  In  the  Canada  Draft  Dodge 
traffic? 

4  Since  we  know  from  history,  experience, 
and  CommunUt  literature  that  communism 
la  bent  on  world  domlnaUon  which  U  oom- 
munlam.  why  offer  them  through  this  de- 
cision an  additional  foothold  on  this  con- 
tinent and  in  the  United  Statee— of  all 
place*— In  our  InsUtutlons  of  learning 
where  we  are  framing  future  leaders?  A 
beachhead  has  already  been  established  In 
Cuba  reaultlng  In  reported  trouble  In  South 
America  because  of  that  base  of  Communist 
operation. 

6.  Is  It  nothing  that  our  own  fleah  and 
blood  are  dying  to  overcfxne  In  Vietnam 
what  the  Supreme  Court  la  permitting  to 
be  propagated  in  their  homeland,  namely,  a 
Communist  takeover  beginning  In  the  field 
of  learning? 

"A  UjS.  spokesman  said  «,»78  have  been 
killed  In  action  in  Vietnam  and  another 
1.664  have  died  from  Don-hoeUle  causea. 

"Another  30,007  have  been  wounded  and 
486  Americans  are  listed  as  mliaing  or  cap- 
tured." (The  Pensacola  Journal.  Penaaoola. 
Florida.  January  37.  10«7.) 

Do  these  facts  mean  nothing  to  you  when 
you  talk  of  acsdemlc  freedom? 

"The  spokesman  said  In  the  week  ending 
Saturday  (January  21,  1067)  844  Americans 
were  killed,  wounded  or  csptured.  He  said 
123  were  killed  In  action,  716  others  wounded 
and  five  listed  as  missing  or  captured."  (The 
Pensacola  Journal,  Pensacola.  Florida.  Janu- 
ary 27,  1067.)  .     , 

6.  Are  there  no  limits  to  freedom?  I  am 
free,  but  not  free  to  run  the  stop  signs  or 
stoplights,  nor  am  I  free  to  enter  legally 
Into  your  borne  without  an  Invitation  or 
your  permlssloot 

7.  In  view  of  erhat  we  know  about  com- 
munism. wlU  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
lessen  or  increase  the  progress  of  commu- 
nism In  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave"? 

8.  The  decision  was  S-4;  Is  It  democratic 
to  impose  on  200  million  people  a  decision 
carried  by  a  one  man  majority? 

0.  What  would  be  the  proper  channel  for 
the  people  of  this  nation  to  appeal  the  de- 
clalon?  Have  we  lost  "the  check  and  balance 
system  of  government"  so  proudly  taught 
by  history  and  dvlcs  teachers  of  bygone 
days? 

10.  Can  It  be  that  tal-paylng  cltlxens  are 
denied  the  right  of  seU-preaervatlon? 


11.  On  the  basts  of  the  reported  InJuaUces 
reptvted  In  the  "Congressional  Record.  Sen- 
atS^  January  M.  1087,  PP  8«»7-S0O«,  re- 
sulting from  the  Miranda  Dedalon.  and  hav- 
ing made  this  decision  making  possible  a 
Communist  takeover  Ui  the  field  of  learning. 
Is  the  strength  of  this  great  nation  not  being 
destroyed? 

I  realize  that  your  high  position  and 
weighty  responilblUtles  are  beyond  compre- 
hension: nevertheless.  I  would  not  want  to 
ace  our  naUon  repeat  some  of  the  mistakes 
of  history.  It  has  been  said.  "If  we  do  not 
profit  by  the  ezperlencos  of  history,  we  win 
repeat  the  errors  of  history." 

Again,  I  would  apprecUte  a  response  to 
this  letter  so  aa  to  aUevlate  some  of  the  fears 
of  our  people.  In  keeping  with  Pauls  In- 
structions to  Timothy  in  I  Timothy  2:  1-2. 
this  congregaUon  wUl  remember  you  in  Its 
prayers  as  you  seek  to  perform  your  duty 
under  Ood  on  bebaU  of  the  citizens 
Sincerely  yours. 

JooFB  P.  DuBosr,  Jr. 


February  2i,  1967 
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Mr  PfWlefeg  as  ai  Americas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oaaooir 
DJ  TH«  HOnSB  OF  RKPHB8ENTATIVES 

llcmday,  Febniar*  20,  1917 
Mr  UliMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
I  had  the  distinct  privilege  of  parUci- 
patlng  In  the  annual  essay  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Albany.  Oreg..  Veterans 
Day  Committee.  One  of  the  features  ol 
that  contest  was  the  public  reading  of 
the  winning  essays  from  the  various  high 
schooU  In  the  area.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  read  "My  Privileges  as  an  A^nertcan. 
by  Miss  Susan  McLaln,  a  Junior  at  Cen- 
tral Linn  High  School. 

There  have  been  published  reports 
throughout  the  United  States  that  a 
growing  number  of  our  young  people  are 
not  aware  of  the  values  represented  Iri 
our  constitutional  protections.  I  feel 
that  Miss  MclAln  has  eloquently  written 
lor  those  who  are  aware  ol  those  values, 
who  know  how  dlfUcult  it  was  to  achieve 
them,  and  how  important  it  is  to  protect 
them  In  the  future.  She.  and  others  like 
her.  will  be  careful  custodians  of  Ameri- 
ca's tradition  of  Individual  liberty. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Miss  Mclaln's  es- 
say placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Mt  PBrm.zaBa  tB  am  Ajuzicah 
(By  Susan  Mcl*ln.  Central  Linn  High 
School,  lltk  Orade) 
The  other  night  I  had  a  dream,  not  really 
a  dream  but  a  nightmare.  Although  the  de- 
UUs  arent  vivid,  I  wlU  try  and  reUte  the 
story  to  you.  Our  family  and  people  we 
know  were  In  a  city  (It  seemed  Uke  tall,  dark 
factorlee  loomed  all  around)  attending  a 
church.  All  of  a  sudden  the  doors  burst 
open  and  about  12  soldiers  In  dull,  gray  suits 
marched  In  and  seized  everyone.  I  was  In  the 
nightmare  land  of  s  dictatorship  country, 
where  freedom  of  religion  is  not  a  privilege 
and  where  even  a  minute  offense  U  considered 
a  major  crtme.  I  can  sense  the  terror  now 
that  struck  my  heart  as  I  saw  our  family  and 
friends  being  separated  and  loaded  on  busses 
to  he  taken  away.  Although  It  was  only  a 
dream,  I've  never  had  such  a  great  feer  as 
that  night  when  I  could  actually  fee!  my 
freedoms  being  taken  away.  This  terror 
was  something  new  to  me.  People  I  thought 
were  my  friends  spied  on  me  and  I  oouldnt 
trust  anybody.    I  wsa  always  temfled  when 


I  saw  "the  soldiers."  In  Just  a  dream  I  sensed 
all  these  feelings — feelings  of  having  no  free- 
dom or  pnvUegea  at  all,  feeUngs  that  I  will 
never  havs  to  actually  have  In  the  country 
[n  which  I  live,  America,  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

1  am  happy  I  live  In  America  and  am  able  to 
enjoy  the  rights  and  prlvUegee  that  I  do. 
I  reel  the  most  Important  of  our  prIvUeges  Is 
freedom  of  religion.  Over  half  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies  were  founded  on 
the  principle  that  men  abould  be  able  to 
worship  aa  they  see  fit.  Religion  haa  been 
the  actual  basis  for  our  country  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  foundation  as  long  aa  our 
country  Is  a  democracy. 

Another  unportant  privilege  I  enjoy  aa  an 
American  U  freedom  of  speech.  We  as  peo- 
ple can  have  a  say  In  our  government  and 
how  It  Is  run.  We  can  participate  In  govern- 
ment affairs  by  voicing  our  opinions  or 
beliefs.  We  can  alao  praise  government  of- 
ficials for  their  accomplishments  or  criticize 
them  when  we  feel  they  have  made  bad 
decisions. 

A  third  privilege  I  have  la  freedom  of  the 
press.  This  benefits  me  as  a  student  because 
I  can  read  different  ortlclee  and  books  that 
other  people  hsve  written  and  I  am  able  to 
base  my  own  opinions  on  perunent  Issues  of 
today.  This  right  of  American  people  Is  one 
of  the  first  prlvllegee  we  were  sble  to  enjoy 
when  our  country  was  founded.  Long  be- 
fore our  actual  government  was  set  up,  the 
nght  of  free  press  was  enacted.  This  Is 
also  one  of  the  "privilege  stepping  stones" 
that  will  eventuaUy  lead  me  to  be  a  respon- 
sible citizen  of  the  UiUted  States. 

My  right  to  vote  Is  a  privilege  1  am  looking 
forward  to.  Many  people  In  our  country 
abuse  this  privilege  and  take  It  for  granted. 
They  do  not  realize  that  thu  right  had  to 
be  won  and  should  never  be  uken  lightly. 
Being  able  to  vote  Is  another  way  In  which 
I  can  have  an  actual  say  In  government 
alTalrs. 

One  of  the  other  great  benefits  1  am  able 
to  participate  In.  Is  the  right  to  get  a  edu- 
caUon.  I  can  chooae  any  field  of  schooling 
I  wish  and  pursue  It  to  my  satisfaction. 
After  getung  this  education  I  can  choose  a 
vocauon  to  my  UUng  and  fulfiU  my  potential 
In  this  career. 

I  have  the  nght  to  Join  a  poUUcal  party 
of  my  choice  and  participate  In  Its  acOvl- 
Ues.  I  can  campaign  freely  for  any  candi- 
date who  meeu  my  own  requirements. 

We  also  have  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury 
Although  I  hope  I  never  have  to  use  this 
pHvllege.  It  la  always  there  In  case  I  do. 
This  nght  helped  set  up  our  government 
laws  and  made  them  more  Just  and  unpreju- 
diced. 

I  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  modern  America, 
the  medical  developments,  commutUcatlon 
advancements,  and  transportaUon  Improve- 
ments. I  can  keep  up  to  date  on  the  cur- 
rent events  and  culturee  of  our  day.  and  I 
can  better  prepare  myself  for  the  time  when 
I  will  be  a  mature  dllzen  of  the  United 
Butes  of  Amertca. 

Truly  the  pnvlleges  and  ngbta  I  have  as 
an  American  today  are  numeroua.  unique 
and  dlveraMed.  but  my  greatest  privilege  U 
to  Be  an  American. 


The  49tli  AaaivcrsarT  of  Estooiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

or   OOMfCMmCDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThurtOay,  February  Z3,  19S7 

Mr.    MBSKIIJ:..    Mr.    Speaker.    Feb- 
ruary is  a  particularly  meaiilngf  ul  month 


for  Americans — we  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  our  Pounding  .  Father.  George 
Washington,  and  the  man  who  preserved 
our  Union.  Abraham  lincoln.  It  is  also 
a  historically  important  month  for  Es- 
tonians who  celebrate  the  49th  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  today. 

But  unlike  us.  our  Baltic  neighbors 
must  celebrate  this  national  holiday  with 
a  heaviness  of  heart,  for  their  homeland 
is  once  more  under  the  domination  of  an 
oppressive  foreign  power.  The  Nazi  occu- 
pation of  World  War  11  brought  to  a  close 
the  31  years  of  Independence  enjoyed  by 
Estonia  and  set  the  stage  for  an  equally 
heavy  domination  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  exists  to  this  day. 

During  their  all  too  brief  taste  of  free- 
dom. Estonians  demonstrated  their  abil- 
ity to  govern  themselves  in  the  finest 
democratic  tradition.  Therefore,  today, 
let  us  join  in  a  solemn  pledge  to  support 
their  quest  for  self-determination  by 
continuing  In  a  strong  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  incorporation  of  Estonia  and 
the  other  Baltic.  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  ^ 

It  Is  Time  for  the  Treaiury  To  Take  * 
StanJ  Acaiost  Mnaicipal  ladattrial  De- 
Tclopnent  Bond  FkaKUt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6,  1967 
Mr.  REDSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  coin- 
cidence yesterday.  February  23.  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Stanley  S.  Surrey,  was  speaking  to  the 
Federal  Bar  Asaoclatlon  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  evils  of  States  and  local- 
ities using  their  privilege  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  subsidize  private  Indus- 
tries, the  city  of  Middletown.  Ohio,  was 
preparing  to  issue  the  largest  municipal 
industrial  bond  issue  ever.  $82,500,000. 
to  subsidize  the  Armco  Steel  Corp.  This 
single  bond  Issue  represents  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  1966  total  of  all  municipal 
industrial  bond  Issues  recorded  by  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association. 

The  reoordbrcaklng  Armco  Steel  Cor- 
poration municipal  Industrial  bond  Issue 
graphically  Illustrates  the  remarks  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Surrey  that — 

More  and  more  this  pracUce  is  being  uwd 
by  flnAnclally  strong  corporstlons  ttxtx  are 
fully  Able  to  obtain  fundi  througb  nonnal 
cb&nnelB. 

Armco  Steel  Corp.  is  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  huge  bond  issue  also  nicely  Illus- 
trates another  feature  of  the  growing 
abuse  of  the  tax-exempt  privilege.  It 
is  being  Issued  by  Middletown,  Ohio,  a 
prosperous,  already-industrialized  com- 
munity. The  bond  issue  in  no  way  bene- 
fits an  underdeveloped  area. 

Assistant  SecreUry  Surrey's  disap- 
proving remarks  follow  by  8  months  sim- 
ilar remarks  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Fowler.  Nevertheless,  no  Treasury  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  forestall  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  municipal  Industrial 
development  bond  Issues—giant  or  oth- 


erwise. We  in  Congress,  who  have  In- 
troduced bills  to  end  this  abuse,  continue 
to  await  a  Treasury  report  on  our  bills. 
No  report  has  been  forthcoming  in  ihe 
past  2  years. 

There  follows  excerpts  from  Mr.  Sur- 
rey's speech  In  which  he  discusses  mu- 
nicipal industrial  development  bonds. 
and  from  an  article  In  the  February  23 
issue  of  the  Daily  Bond  Buyer  which  de- 
scribes the  Middletown  municipal  in- 
dustrial ix>nd  issue. 

SzcEKrr  Prom  Rbmaxks  bt  Hon.  Staitixt  S. 
StTRKET,  Assistant  SccxrTABT  or  th*  Teias- 
trmr,  Befosk  the  pEDiauL  Bas  Association, 
BusEAu  or  Matzonal  Attaibs  Conf^ixncs 
ON  Taxation  or  ArriLiATKD  Coa«>XAT« 
Qaoupa.  MATrLOwn  Hcrm.,  PssauAST  23, 
1»67 

I  would  like  Orst  to  mentloa  the  tax-ex- 
empt Industrial  development  bonda  leaued 
genernlly  by  local  governments  or  agencies. 
ITiwe  are  rapidly  growing  tn  number  and 
amount — m  1960,  Ml  mllUon  were  Issued 
whUe  in  1066  the  Issues  appear  to  tc^  a  half 
billion.  Since  1063  the  total  ouUtandlng 
hm  more  than  doubled.  Slnoe  the  prime 
security,  indeed  usually  the  only  security, 
behind  these  bonds  are  revenues  derived  by 
the  Issuing  locsl  agency  trotn  the  sale  or  lease 
by  It  or  a  plant  or  other  Industrial  radllty 
to  a  private  corporaUon.  the  bODds  are  aold 
on  the  credit  of  that  corporation.  The  rents 
lor  the  plant  or  the  yearly  installmenu  of 
the  aaiee  priced  are  fixed  to  meet  tntareet 
pAymenta  by  the  issuing  agency  and  amorti- 
zation of  the  principal  of  the  bonds.  The 
corporation  Is  thus  borrowing  from  the  pub- 
Uc  but  the  red  seal  of  the  local  Issuing  agency 
stamped  upon  the  bonds  Imparti  to  It  a  tax 
ezempUon  for  the  Interest.  Aa  a  result,  the 
interest  rate  obtained  by  the  eorporatloxi  will 
be  below  the  market  rate  that  would  other- 
wise apply.  More  and  more  this  practice 
la  being  used  by  financially  strong  corpora- 
tions that  are  fully  able  to  obtain  funds 
thrt>ugh  normal  channels.  Their  turning, 
however,  to  these  Industrial  development 
bonds  makes  them  accomplices  with  the  lo- 
cal Issuing  agencies  In  an  arrangement  that 
distorts  the  tax-exempUon  prlvUege  and 
forces  the  Federal  tai  By»t«n  improperly  to 
support  their  financing.  Indeed,  the  poatUon 
of  accomplice  Is  often  forced  upon  the  local 
agency  under  the  threat  of  locating  the  plant 
elsewhere.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  origi- 
nal use  of  those  bonds  for  corporations  will- 
ing to  enter  areas  of  high  unemployment  but 
lacking  capital  of  their  own.  a  situation  close 
to  those  In  which  f*"»"^*»'  aaslstanc*  Is  now 
granted  by  the  Economic  X>evelapment  Ad- 
mlnlstrauoD. 

As  the  1967  Report  ol  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  stales: 

'Through  the  use  of  these  (Industrial  de- 
velopment) bonds.  locaUtlss  have  passed 
to  private  industries  the  benefit  of  the 
exemption  of  their  interest  from  Federal 
Tax,  In  many  cases  without  assuming  any 
real  obligation  for  repayment  of  the  bonds. 
This  questionable  practice  U  becoming  in- 
creasingly widespread,  and  the  lock  of  any 
obligation  by  the  locality  authorlxing  the 
bonds  permiu  prolllerstJon  without  limit. 
The  use  of  the  Federal  tax  code  In  this  fash- 
ion is  Inefficient  and  inappropriate." 

One  wonders  at  the  lack  of  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  corporations  and  localities 
here  Involved.  Clearly,  the  rapid  spread  of 
this  practice  as  other  States  and  localities 
must  unwUUngly  adopt  It  In  self-defense  csn 
only  end  In  a  chaotic  situation  that  wUI 
hamper  the  financing  of  the  genuine  needs 
of  State  and  local  governmenu.  If  all  lo- 
callUes  were  to  use  these  bonds  they  would 
both  weaken  the  market  for  their  traditional 
tax-exempt  Issues  and  also  fall  tn  their  orig- 
inal purpose  to  Influence  plant  location.  In- 
deed, a  lower  Interest  cost  for  their  financing 
will  simply  become  a  fringe  bsneflt  tar  cxu** 
porations  no  matter  where  they  locate. 
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IPtom  tlxe  Dallf  Bond  Burer,  Feb.  M.  1967) 
jflnoLXTOwM  Xsatn 

in  Ohio.  U«  city  or  maaietown  lained 
182  500  000  of  iBduitrlml  building  r.T«.u« 
iond.  in  b*h.ll  of  Uie  Armco  St«l  0«j«^ 
uon.  wbce  !«••  P»nnent»  to  tHe  dty  on 
ttie  Uidu.trt»l  building  btlng  financed  m 
t»e  Dlxlgcd  iecurltj  for  the  bondj. 

Tb.lSddl.unra  bond,  -.re  «Jld  by  nego- 
tiation to  E»itm»n  Dtuon.  Union  S<!Clirllle> 
t,  Co  and  .iBOcUtM  at  an  Intcrret  «=«  of 
4  M  per  Mnt.  Buffering  tor  public  «"»«''P- 
tlonSia.  m«d.  of  M4.856.000  «rliJ  bond.  J^ 
,l«d  lal*!  from  4.10  par  cent  m  IMO  to 
JIT  per  cant  In  1»7«.  Th.  b^""  <* 
Ml  MS  000  tarm  bond.  ar.  dua  In  1992  and 
aie  priced  to  yield  4J0  per  cant. 


PnpM«l  T*  Ewl  ft«  G«M  Criii* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  Nzw  Toax 
Dl  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPKBSENTATrVES 

Thvrtdav.  Februani  IS.IMT 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend.  Simeon  H.  P  Goldstein,  aa- 
thor  dvlc  worker,  student  of  finance, 
and  real  estate  broker,  has  his  office  to 
nv,  district.  He  has  lately  given  tbou^t 
Smir  gold  crisis  and  as  a  New  York  City 
dweller  looked  Into  a  quesUon  which  nor- 
mally cofioems  those  In  the  gold  mining 
States. 

His  conclusions  on  the  subject,  as  re- 
ported in  the  commercial  and  Pln»«^ 
Chronicle.  Is  entitled  'Goodby  to  OoW 
Crises,-  and  I  believe  they  deserve  aert- 
ous  consideration  by  my  coUeagues.  I  In- 
clude the  article  in  the  AppendU  of  the 
Rccoso,  as  follows: 

GooosT  TO  Gold  Cams 
(ProDO»l  of  modified  aubaldliaUon  of  the 
go  d  nSnmg  lndu.txy  U  advanced  to  re.t«» 
SSl^nce  in  currency  which  the  auttOT 
claim,  could  not  be  achieved  by  creation 
of  a  new  monetary  unit  or  ayatem.  «  by 
ouWght  devaluation.  Mr.  Qoldateln  esplalna 
Sow  hi.  propoaal.  differ  from,  and  are  au- 
Sirtoe  to  theCanadlan  Subeldy  plan  and 
M  other  ieaauiea  of  monetary  reform.) 
(By  Simeon  H  P.  Oolditeln) 
There  have  been  few  Umea  »'°«  'f.^'J 
War  U  during  which  the  free  world  did  not 
™  itther  of  two  great  dlfllculUea.  Durtng 
th.  .«-Uer  poat-war  period  there  wj.  a  dol- 
lar rtiortage  In  moat  counirlMi  ouulde  of  Oe 
united  SUtea.  m  ««•"  r^' °°,'5L^" 
band,  the  Uja.  ha.  faced  an  almct  conUnu- 
OU8  lou  of  gold.  ., 

What  dr«iry  alternatives  the«;  tvro  condi- 
tion, have  been! 

A  dollar  ihortage  Inhibit.  International 
trade,  and  create.  poTerty.  r«Kntment.  rev- 
olution and  international  ware  except  that 
It  may  be  ameliorated  by  foreign  aid). 

The  loM  of  gold  H  a  condition  whl<m  can- 
not continue  mdednltely  without  Irreparable 
barm  to  our  own  Konomy.  Moreover,  the 
Si™  .teps  taken  to  meet  thUi  cr"'-  "'°'« 
a  Jicnace  of  important  long-term  obJKtlve. 
IbecauM  of  the  ImmiKllate  urgency  of  the 
nroblwn)  Thua.  whll.  con.tralnu.  Including 
Ui.  •mtere.t  Equallratlon  Tax"  and  the 
llmltatlona  on  foreign  lending  by  U.S.  bank.. 
aave  much  gold  today,  they  do  bo  at  th^- 
penM  of  reduced  mtmat  Income  >o™°'™'- 
Similarly,  our  government',  request  that  U.S. 
corporation,  finance  their  overs...  c.pUal 
reomrementa  by  borrowing  abroad.  necM- 
Mrtly  mama  higher  tnture  UitereW  outgo  (or 


dividend  paymenu  to  forelgiim  by  overaeaa 

inbatdlanes).  ^ 

The  attempt  to  reduce  our  gold  kmb  oaa 
alao  Involved  the  adoption  of  dOBMStlo 
mMaurea  which  many  p«>pl.  would  OPPO** 
wtn  11  not  for  the  cruu,  .uoh  aa  r»laUvely 
high  ahort-term  InlerMt  rate  »nd  varlooa 
form,  of  dl«rlmln«Uoo  against  tot»lgn  »op- 
pUera  of  good,  and  Mrvlcea 

BealdM  all  th»e  point..  It  abould  be  noted 
that  every  measure  which  reducM  our  gold 
outflow  aunullanwusly  rwlucea  the  supply  of 
doUara  available  to  other  oountrlM. 

DevaluaUon  of  the  dollar,  or  ralalng  the 
prlM  of  gold  which  1.  th.  wme  thing,  have 
been  rejected  by  our  government  and  by 
moat  .todenu  of  the  problem  for  eiceUent 
reaaona  which  nMd  not  b«  rq»ated  hw.. 

Tet  the  amount  paid  to  the  gold  pro- 
duccra  la  a  key  factor  in  the  problem.  In 
our  economy,  whethw  It  be  In  th.  free  »:tor 
or  in  the  govenunentally  managed  .ector.  a 
rue  m  price  almoet  always  reeult.  In  greater 
producUon  and  la  normally  the  mechanism 
by  which  output  U  .Umulated  Converaely. 
(With  certain  ahort-term  elcepUona.  as  In 
agriculture)  a  failure  of  pdoM  to  rlae  when 
producUon   ooata   go   up   usually   rMUlta   In 

IMMned  production.  

We  cannot  expect  the  supply  of  gold  to 
increase  Klequately  when  we  faU  to  l"":'*^ 
the  return  to  gold  producers  m  line  with 
changing  coats. 

I  submit  that  a  general  rlae  in  the  peloe 
of  gold  la  not  the  only  method  of  Increaalng 
the  return  to  the  mining  Industry. 

Dirvras  raow  CAitAoiAN   n-AW 


1  propoee  a  limited  and  modified  form  of 
.uhaldy.  for  Increaae.  In  gold  production  It 
would  dlller.  In  very  .Ignlflcant  rMpect..  from 
the  typical  oommodlty  subsidy,  and  would 
bear  lltOe  reaMnblanc.  to  the  plan  now  uaed 
by  Canada  for  lU  gold  mining  Industry. 

I  suggest  that  Oongrem  appropriate  some 
particular  sum  a.  the  total  subsidy  foe  In- 
creased  gold  production.  ,      ..  ,     -^ 

Anyone  owning  or  controlling  land  In  the 
US  or  In  Ita  poMCaslon.,  Irom  which  gold 
can  be  extracted,  could  submit  a  bid  for  a 
portion  of  the  subsidy  The  bid  would  In- 
Tolve  an  offer  to  produce  a  given  quanUty 
of  gold  from  land  which  did  not  produce 
gold  suhawjuent  to  some  cut-off  date,  or  an 
offer  to  produce  an  additional  quantity  above 
that  produced  during  some  recent  period — In 
return  for  a  subsidy  per  ounce  speclOed  by 
the  bidder.  The  loWMt  bidders  (subject  to 
lunltatlona  ouUlned  below)  would  receive 
contracts. 

Let  a.  aMume  that  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidy la  to  be  SSO.OOO.OOO.  I  use  these  figures 
merely  for  UluatraUve  purpoaes.  Let  ua  fur- 
ther assume  that  the  bids  Une  up  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Th«  three  loweft  Wddtn.  between  tbem 

would  absorb  »38.000.000  o(  the  .ubeldy.  end 
would  receive  contracU  fo^tbe  entire  im^unt 
wtklcto  Uiey  propose.  Tbe  rourth  bidder 
woSd  receiTe  a  conuact  lor  1.500.000  ounce. 
at  »8  subeidy  per  ounce. 

Bld5  would  probably  be  received,  among 
other  Bourccs.  from  mine,  in  Alaska  and  in 
our  Weelern  »t*le».  which  »»"»*»," ^,^^;^ 
not  because  they  lacked  gold.  t»"^^*'«*^ 
It  waa  uneconomical  to  prodxice  It  at  wa 
per  ounce  Perhapa  they  would  alao  com* 
from  abandoned  placer  worklnga. 

Blddera  ahould  be  permitted  to  •»*«" 
production  over  a  number  of  yeara.  »i^bj^ 
So  some  maalmum  period  to  be  announced 


In  adTaiiee.  Thla  would  greatly  reduce  ihelr 
coeta:  Amoctg  the  reaaona  for  thla  are  the 
ffcct  th»t  leea  machinery  needa  to  be  In- 
•taUc<i.  and  leaa  bouatng  and  coenmunlty 
factlttlea  need  to  be  prorlded  for  the  work- 
ers. If  the  ]ob  can  be  apread  OTer  a  longer 
time.  ^      _, 

Producen  ihouW  be  permitted  to  depre- 
ciate the  entire  capital  ln»eitment  required 
for  thla  extra  production,  orer  the  period 
which  It  la  produoejl. 

It  might  alao  he  provided  that  no  one 
group  could  receive  more  than  *  certain 
percentage  of  the  tot*l  aubaldy.  Thti  would 
lesaen  the  Impact  on  the  program  of  an 
Bccldent  or  a  Ubor  dlapuu  which  might 
cause  a  ihut-down  of  an  individual  producer. 
It  would  also  avoid  encouraging  monopoly. 
WKXUi  ttdotbss 
ThU  plan  dUfera  from  the  typical  govern- 
mental aubaldy.  becauae  of  a  number  ol 
featura  which  are  dcalgned  to  foeter  the 
maalmum  amount  of  addlUonaJ  production 
lor  the  taxpayers*  dollar. 

Plrst,  the  aubaldy  would  t>e  limited  to  In- 
creases In  production. 

Secondly  the  amount  of  aubaldy  would 
be  determined  by  sealed  blda.  rather  than 
by  legislative  or  wUnlnlatraUve  action. 
When  public  olBciala  set  up  a  aubaldy  pro- 
CTcm  whose  beneflciarlea  Include  only  a 
small  number  of  voter*,  there  la  uaually  a 
strong  temptauon  to  hold  the  rate  down 
to  a  level  which  la  politically  palatable. 
Thla  may  be  ao  low  that  It  U  not  an  ade- 
quate incenUve  to  really  Increaae  produc- 
tion— and  yet  any  auch  program  coaU  the 
KovernmeDt  money.  Under  our  proposal. 
however  the  amount  oi  subaldy  would  be 
whatever  will  be  needed  to  get  the  gold  into 
Fort    Itnoa — no   more,   and   no   leaa. 

What  would  hjtppen  after  the  production 
contracted  lor  throxigh  the  aubaldlea  haa  been 
completed?  Would  there  then  be  another 
such  program?  This  can  only  be  determined 
in  the  light  of  condlUoaa  at  that  time.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  addlUonal 
capital  invested  lor  thla  program,  and  written 
off  over  lU  term,  would  sUU  presumably  have 
a  remaining  potentUl  uaeful  physical  life, 
awl  therefore  might  be  likely  to  be  available 
for  producUon  at  a  lower  coat  in  compeUUve 
blda  upon  any  renewal  of  the  program  (or. 
perbapa  even  at  the  •»  per  ounce  rate) 

ADVaNTAGBS 

This  plan  haa  three  advantages  over  the 
proposal  to  create  a  new  world  unit  or  ayatem- 
The  essential  element  in  any  workable  cur- 
rency system  la  coofldenc*. 

A  new  world  monetary  arrangement  might 
perhaps,  inspire  sufficient  confidence  to 
ittain  lU  objecuves.  But.  then  again  It 
mijh?  not.  No  one  rmlly  knows  what  would 
bappexL. 

History  indicate*  that  there  are  few  areas, 
if  aav  in  which  govemmenU  (even  dlctator- 
'^\  iS«Iad  S.  succeaa.  than  in  att«npW 
to  command  confidence  In  a  currency  which 
the  public  did  not  trust. 

The  trust  which  the  public  placea  in  gold 
U  not  a  matter  of  caprice  or  co->^*^^«- 
The  experience,  of  our  own  fe°««*»°°_^„7 
re-lnfwxed  the  conviction  of  many  Pe"ons 
based  on  history,  that  gold  is  more  reliable 
than  pledgee  of  governmente. 

confidence  feeds  on  Itaell.  In  fact,  that 
tendency  la  eo  strong  that  once  °^  Bov*"* 
ment  dwnonatrales  that  It  «mn  add  to  Ua 
gold  holding,  at  will,  by  ^^""f  and  «uTy- 
ing  out  thU  plan.  It  la  quite  poaslble  that  it 
Sy^ot  even  ne«i  to  engage  in  ^'-^^^ 
round"  of  subfidlee.  *«»««  J*  ,*H1,*^» 
JJoved-Dot  promla«l-that  the  ^»"  *"l 
^  be  deralued.  However.  re«»;^«"j;{ 
whether  a  sub.«iu«it  ^ibaJdy  P^^«^„ J^l 
Uter  be  needed  or  not.  there  can  be  ^^o  J}"": 
Uon  that  the  addition  of  gold  to  our  o«ton-i 
^ves  wlU  inc«aae  oonfldence  In  the 
dollar. 


The  roaourcea  which  would  be  diverted  to 
greater  gold  production,  and  the  amount  of 
the  Bubaldy  (even  If  there  wlU  be  a  "second 
round,"  would  thua  be  a  small  insurance 
premium,  weU  worth  paying,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  chaoa  and  maas  unemployment  which 
would  reault  if  govemmenta  replace  the  prea- 
ent  baala  of  their  currency  with  a  new  in- 
ternational arrangement  and  the  latter  falla 
to  Inspire  sufficient  public  confidence. 

Secondly,  a  controlled  subsidy  for  gold 
production  would  greatly  enhance  the  world 
power  of  the  United  States.  We  could  be 
In  an  economic  poaltlon.  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  comparable  In  some  Im- 
portant respeota  to  that  which  we  enjoyed 
in  the  years  Immediately  following  World 
War  11 — because  of  our  poaaeasion  of  gold. 
With  economic  power,  we  would  have  leaa 
need  to  employ  military  force  (a  point  to  be 
borne  tn  mind  when  weighing  the  financial 
and  social  coaU  of  increasing  gold  produc- 
tion t . 

Finally,  new  International  monetary  ar- 
rangementa  would  require  the  co-operation 
of  the  beada  of  all  other  major  non-Com- 
munist nations.  It  would  therefore  have  to 
be  the  subject  of  negoUaUon  and  watering 
down,  to  meet  (a)  their  particular  national 
objectlvea,  and  (b)  the  liinltatlons  of  their 
economic  thinking.  De  Gaulle,  in  particular, 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  a  willingness 
and  ability  to  block  international  agreements 
which  had  widespread  acceptance  but  with 
which  he  differed.  However,  with  this  plan 
we  can  outflank  the  Oeneral. 

Admittedly,  aome  of  the  finest  thing*  In 
Ufe  cannot  lie  bought  for  money.  But.  If 
money  can  buy  anything  at  all.  at  the  very 
least,  money  can  buy  money.  This  plan  is 
an  attempt  to  do  Just  that — in  order  to  avoid 
economic  dislocation  and  suffering  In  the 
United  States,  and  indirectly  In  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOB  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  OONORESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  op  Laws  of  tkk  UMrrxo  Statxs 
Trrui  44.  SacnoN  181.  Concsessional 
RccoKo;  ABaAnGKMEirr,  sttle.  contxwts, 
AND  iMDcxxs, — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  Biiall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   CoNcacs- 
sioNAL  Rscoao.  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of   an   Index  of  the  CoNcazasiONAL 
Rccoao  aemlmonthly  during  the  sesalons 
of    Congress    and    at    the    close    thereof 
(Jan.  13,   1895.  c.  23.  1  13.  38  Stat.  MS  ) 
TrrLi   44.  SiCTTON   182b-  Same.    O-lus- 
TaATtONS.  MAPS,  DUoaAMB. — No  Eoaps.  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1036.  c    030.   S  3.  4S  Stat.   1648.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congkessional  Rbcobd 
the  Joint  Commfttee  on  Printing  haa  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,   Representatives,   and   Delegates   Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1  ArrartQement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  li 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
Bhall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  REcoao  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 


2  Type  and  «fj/ie— The  Public  Printer  Shan 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNoar^siOHAi.  Record.  In  7^-polnt  type: 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarka  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congreaa,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reporta,  documenta. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
m  the  Record  shall  t>e  printed  In  0^ -point 
type;  nnd  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
e-polnt  type.  No  lUlic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentlona  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary 

3,  Rerum  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script  Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p-m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  la  authorized  tn 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  tn  the  Rbcord  of 
the  day  of  its  d«llv'ery  If  the  manuscript  1* 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4-  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statementa  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  Uter  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  sijeechos  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  BO  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress  Advance  apeeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
fiix  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Wofofion  o/  icithheld  remarka.— U  man- 
uacrlpt  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— Th«  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  CoNGRXsaiONAt. 
RscoRD  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorised;  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  conuntttee. 

8.  CorrectionB. — The  permanent  Rscoao  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  la  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
He  Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congreaa  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
proi'ided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  conaist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitution,  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  ahall  not  publlah  In 
the  CoNcaesaiONAL  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  aubonninittec 
when  said  report  or  print  haa  been  previously 
printed  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reporu. 

iO(al-  ^ppendti  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  Houw.  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  <S)   any 


other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tion, which  form  part  of  a  speec^  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorised  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  addreaa.  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  releaaed  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  scaaion  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Cotrornxs- 
810 NAi,  Record. 

10(b)-  tiakeup  of  the  Appendix.— Tixe  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNCREsaioNAL  Record  shall  be 
nuide  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Houae 
shall  follow  as  closely  aa  poaslble  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  req»ective 
Houaea 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extenslona.  When  both  Houses 
are  tu  seeaion  and  submit  extenslona.  the 
lead  item  shall  ty  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  isauea.  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
La  In  session,  the  lead  Item  ahall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extanalons 
withheld  becauae  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Itema  aa  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  CoNcaxssioNAi.  Record,  nor  to  RacoRoa 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  co$t. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instaccx 
may  be  printed  in  the  Cohgrzssiohai.  Rscord 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend fall  remarka  unleas  the  manuacrlpt  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  coat  of 
publishing  the  aame,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  artlclea  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  tn  the  course  of  de- 
hate  or  to  communlcatlona  from  State  legla- 
laturea.  addresses  or  artlclea  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congreaa.  Tot  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  heading?,  shall  be  considered 
aa  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  Houae  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Conoressiomal 
Record  which  la  tn  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters  — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  tb*  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TXKAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  February  27.  1967 

Mr.  POAOE.  &fr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco, 
Calif..  February  22.  1M7. 

The  address  follows: 

My  remarks  today  wlU  be  three-fold. 
First,  a  report  on  the  new  era  In  agricul- 
ture which  the  Nation  Is  entering  In  this 
seventh  decade  of  the  2(Kh  Century:  second, 
s  brief  analysis  of  some  of  the  largely-un- 
recognised forces  that  are  causing  urban- 
rural  imbalance  in  our  Nation;  and,  finally, 
a  request  that  NRBCA,  which  has  done  so 
much  tor  America  in  the  past,  lead  a  sweep- 
ing rural  renaissance  to  shape  lU  futiu«. 

I  last  attended  an  NRECA  oonventlon  in 
1963  .  .  .  four  yean  ago.  Pour  years  Is  a 
short  time,  scarcely  a  pause  in  one  man'i 
lifetime.  Tet  the  world  is  a  very  different 
place.  Great  men  have  passed  from  the  na- 
tional scene:  others  have  taken  their  places; 
great  Issues  have  been  decided;  new  ones 
are  fast  upon  us.  And  nowhere  Is  this  dizzy- 
ing pace  of  change  more  evident  than  In 
agriculture. 

1.   4  MKW  EXA  IN  acaiCULTUBB 

Agriculture  Is  a  very  different  Industry  to- 
day from  what  It  was  in  IMS,  or  even  a 
year  ago.  Witness  with  me  the  changed 
dimensions  of  this  Industry  as  It  enters  a 
new  era  In  1967: 

1.  Food  surpluses  have  disappeared,  and 
an  end  to  stvpluses  in  cotton  and  tobacco 
Is  within  our  grasp.  At  long  last  we  are 
able  to  produce  for  use.  rather  than  for 
storage.  Surpluses,  other  than  temporary 
oversupplles  caused  by  weather  variation, 
can  become  a  thing  of  the  past  as  we  rely 
increasingly  on  reverse  acreage  and  Unproved 
technology  Instead  of   top-heavy  stocks. 

2.  Farm  income,  both  gross  and  net.  has 
Increased  markedly,  LASt  year  gross  farm  In- 
come was  the  highest  in  history  and  natioiuil 
net  farm  income  was  the  second  highest.  Net 
Income  per  farm,  also  at  the  highest  level 
In  history,  topped  65,000  last  year,  up  70 
percent  from  1960. 

3  Demand  for  agricultural  products  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world  Is  strong  and 
will  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
ExporU  during  1966  toUled  some  96-9  bU- 
lion  and  will  surpass  97  blUlon  this  year. 

4.  The  free  market,  much  praised  but  little 
utilised  during  the  fifties,  Is  now  freer  of 
government  controls  than  it  has  been  In 
decades.  The  government,  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Is  out  of  the  market. 

5.  The  "graduation  rate"  of  amaUer  farms 
Into  the  "adequate -sized"  category  has  accel- 
erated In  recent  years.  Since  1959,  nearly 
200.000  famUy  farms  graduated  Into  the 
9l0.0OD-a-year  or  larger  gross  Income  class. 


Appendix 

The  living  standards  of  these  form  families 
have  risen  aooordingly, 

AU  of  these  Items  represent  striking  prog- 
ress, of  course.  But  having  acknowledged 
the  advances,  let  me  also  emi^aticatly  ex- 
press my  dissatisfaction  with  the  fact  that, 
despite  the  steady  progress  of  the  past  six 
years,  the  farmer's  income  still  lags  beAind 
that  of  other  Americans. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  farmer's  In- 
come Is  91.700.  Other  Americans  average 
92,610  per  capita. 

Farm  prices,  though  up  last  year,  have 
been  down  the  last  few  months,  and  today 
are  leas  than  the  1947-M  average.  At  the 
same  time,  food  oosts  are  36  percent  higher. 

This  the  farmer  bitterly  resents — and 
properly  so. 

This  discrepancy  mxisi  be  corrected.  It 
must  be  corrected  because  It  Is  unfair  to  the 
farmer  and  thn^fpre  wrong.  It  must  be 
corrected  because'if  farmers  don't  get  a  fair 
return  commensurate  with  the  other  seg- 
ments of  society,  we  will  lose  our  beet  farm- 
ers. If  that  happens,  the  entire  Nation,  not 
Just  the  farmer,  will  be  hurt. 

This  Monday,  some  400  farm,  commodity 
and  other  leaders,  representing  more  than 
SO  organizations,  conferred  with  me  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  ways  and  means  to  correct 
this  discrepancy,  to  bring  commercial  agri- 
culture further  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  prosperity. 

President  Johnson,  describing  himself 
whimsically  as  an  "unsuccessful  part-time 
rancher."  met  with  these  farm  representa- 
tives at  a  White  House  luncheon,  where  he 
expressed  once  again  his  determination  that 
this  Nation  should  accomplish  parity  of  in- 
come for  Its  farmers. 

Just  before  I  left  Washington  late  yester- 
day to  fly  to  San  Francisco.  President  John- 
son telephoned  to  say  he  was  so  pleased  with 
his  meeting  with  farm  leaders  and  so  im- 
pressed by  the  Farm  Policy  Conference  itself 
that  he  wants  me  to  make  it  an  annual 
event. 

The  President  colled  the  Conference  "suc- 
cessful and  constructive"  and  said  he  was 
Impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  farm  leaders  who  par- 
ticipated. He  said  he  looks  forward — and 
certainly  I  look  forward,  as  well — to  con- 
tinuing the  dialogue  with  farm  and  com- 
modity leaders  at  this  highest  level. 

The  Presidential  directive  is  in  keeping 
with  statements  President  Johnson  made  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  attending  the  Con- 
ference. He  told  them:  "J  want  to  appeal  to 
the  farm  Industry  in  advance  to  give  us  your 
suggestions,  your  Ideas,  your  counsel,  and 
your  patience." 

His  Instructions  to  told  annual  farm  policy 
conferences  will  mean  that  aU  segment*  of 
farming  and  ranching  and  all  commodity 
groups  wUl  be  heard  directly  at  the  White 
House.  At  the  same  time,  they  wUl  receive 
direct  and  up-to-date  reports  on  what  the 
Government  is  doing  to  carry  out  farm 
programs. 

The  Conference  discussions  were  open. 
The  comments  and  suggestions  had  the 
sound  and  the  meaning  and  sincerity  of  the 
"grass  roots."  The  President  recognised 
this. 

Ttie  Department  of  Agriculture  already 
has  bfgun  a  careful  study  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  proposals  offered  by  form- 
ers, livestock  producers,  and  commodity 
groups  at  the  Feb.  20  meeting. 

I  need  not   teU   this   audienoe   ttut  the 


President  Is  also  deeply  interested  Ln  the 
supplemental  financing  program  for  rural 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives.  Again 
this  year  this  Administration  is  strongly  sup- 
porting legislation  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. We  should  not  underestimate  the 
difficulties  of  passing  this  legislation,  given 
the  present  composition  of  the  Congress  and 
the  powerful  opposition  to  Its  enactment. 
But  passage  is  vital  If  we  are  to  continue 
the  same  wide-ranging,  progresslvs  rural 
electrification  program  that  has  meant  so 
much  to  the  develc^xnent  of  this  Nation  In 
the  past. 

I  shall  not  belabor  this  point,  since  it  has 
been  covered  In  such  detail  by  previous 
speakers.  Sutnce  it  to  say  that  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  are  being  called  upon  to 
serve  some  150.000  additional  contiunera  each 
year.  Rural  power  requirements  will  triple 
In  another  two  decades.  These  needs,  plus 
those  of  rural  telephone  cooperatives,  wUl 
require  an  estimated  911  billion  In  new 
capital  during  the  next  16  years.  This  is 
vaon  than  double  the  amount  provided  in 
Congressional  appropriations  over  the  past 
15  years.  I  speak  from  hard-earned  personal 
experience  when  I  say  that  supplemental 
financing  Is  the  only  way  to  obtain  the  bulk 
of  this  addltlonol  required  capital.  There 
Is  Uttle  or  no  likelihood  that  Congress  wtu 
appropriate  such  vast  sums  for  rural  power, 
s.  THE  rscx  or  the  rnruas 

So  far,  I  have  reported  to  you  only  oo  the 
status  of  agriculture,  still  the  mainstay  of 
economic  life  in  rural  America,  still  the  most 
Important  single  industry  in  our  national 
life.  I  know  that  agriculture  is  a  subject  of 
prime  interest  to  everyone  in  this  hall,  and 
the  source  of  Uvelihood  for  many  of  you. 

But  I  know  also  that  memben  of  NRECA. 
and  for  the  most  part,  other  residents  of 
country  and  small-town  America  also  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  urgent  need  for 
accelerated  rural  developmen  c.  Tou  have 
proved  this  by  past  actions.  In  what  Clyds 
Bills  calls  "a  continuing  crusade  for  a  better 
America." 

Since  1961,  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  have  sponsored  nearly  2.100  projects 
which  created  some  1B0,0(X>  new  Jobs  in  riu^l 
America.  To  this  extent,  you  have  already 
shaped  the  futiu^ — for  If  you  had  not  acted 
to  obtain  these  Jobs  in  rural  areas,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them, 
would  have  been  gone  to  already-booming 
metropoUtan  areas,  where  most  of  the  new 
Jobs  in  the  past  decade  have  already  landed. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  this  matter  of 
new  Job  locations  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause doing  so  points  up  a  fact  that  Is  too 
often  overlooked. 

Over  the  past  16  years,  IS.6  mllUon  new 
Jobs  were  created  In  the  natioool  economy. 
But  during  this  same  period,  the  population 
and  the  number  of  people  holding  Jobs  in 
rural  America  remained  about  the  same. 
Now.  obviously,  new  Jobs  were  added  to  rural 
America — you  helped  add  nuuiy  of  them.  But 
out  the  back  door,  rural  America  lost  about 
an  equal  amount  of  Jobs,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  Jobs  Id  oreos  closslfled  "rural" 
remained  almost  the  some. 

And  BO,  as  a  practical  matter,  those  13.6 
mllUon  new  Jobs  went  to  areas  classed  "ur- 
ban" In  the  census. 

TTie  foregoing  Is  merely  one  Indicator  of  a 
deep-seated,  chronic,  and  Increasingly  seri- 
ous problem  facing  the  entire  Nation.  It  can 
be  described  as  a  rural  America  starved  for 
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SS^^oTopen  .p«..     W.  h...  lort  our 

urban-rural  balance. 

L«  mo  (!l«  70U  "Of" ''«»»"'«••  T'!,*" 
toow  tB.t  tM  countrr-to-aty  popuUUon 
.nut  hu  been  going  on  for  a  long  Ume.  But 
few  of  Ml  lie  amue  Ju«t  how  far  It  bu  pro- 
ereoed.  Ai  of  ««J»7.  70  percent  of  oui  pcju- 
Stlon— roughly  IW  mUllon  out  of  MO  mJUlO" 
AmerlCin*— Use  on  that  1  jwrrcent  of  the 
conUnent»J  Uuxl  ma«  cUaalfled  u  'u"*"- 
The  oU>er  80  mllUon  of  u.  ratUe  around  In 
the  othar  M  p«o«nt  of  the  land  daaaed  a< 

And  a«  the  old  aaylng  goe..  'we  ain't  Men 
nothing  yet."  Mart  the  .econd  hand  on  your 
watch  now.  Keep  looking  at  It  and  mark 
ualn  when  U  aeoonda  have  paaaed.  Bome- 
Ume  In  thoee  U  aeconda  another  peraon  waa 
added  to  V3.  popuUtlon, 

The  US.  Ceneua  Bureau  can  predict  with 
Kxne  accuracy  future  VS.  populaUon  trenda. 
It  baa  prepared  four  eetlmatee.  each  depend- 
end  on  dlflerent  vartablea.  ranging  Irom  a 
high  ..tlmate  of  »5«  million  Amertoana  to  a 
loi  of  J80  million  in  the  year  MOO,  Juat  S3 

veara  from  oow.  

In  prevloua  talk,  on  Agrtcultijre/aOOO,  a 
aerlei  of  exploring  the  future  of  rural  Amer- 
ica we  have  nsUed  on  one  at  the  more  con- 
«a„nve  eatlmate..  800  mllUon-whlch  1. 
100  million  more  Americana  than  we  nave 
with  ua  today.  , 

To  gain  an  inalght  of  what  thla  meana.  I 
bop*  youU  try  a  Uttle  experiment  wbUe 
Tou-re  In  San  Frandaco.  Oo  op  to  the  Tap 
of  the  Mark  Hopklna,  or  the  Palrmont.  and 
look  out  over  the  city.  YouU  be  gazing  down 
on  the  8t«ndaid  Metropolitan  StatlxUMl 
Area  enccanpeaalng  San  Franclaoo.  Oak- 
land and  adjacent  oommunlUea.  Ton  won  « 
■ee  all  of  It.  but  youTl  fee  moet.  U  the 
weather  cooperatee. 

Multiply  what  you  aee  by  83  tlmea. 
Knongh  more  AmertcaBa  to  populate  S3  clUM 
of  thU  Jlxe  win  be  with  u»  In  the  Tear  aOOO. 
And  then.  U  you  will,  think  thla  one  over. 
Aoeoidlng  to  present  eetlmatee.  about  4  out 
o*  6  of  theee  new  Americana  will  be  eettllng 
in  area,  like  the  one  youTe  looking  at— and 
other  heavily  urbanlied  areas— and  only  l 
out  of  >  wlU  settle  in  predominantly  rural 
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By  tlie  torn  of  the  century.  U  preeent 
trenda  continue  unchecked.  San  yrancuco 
wlU  have  become  part  of  a  super  megalopolis 
stretching  from  here  to  the  Mexican  bordw. 
(00  miles  to  the  south,  and  containing  « 
millkm  people.  This  strip  city— there  wUl 
be  «  other  strips  like  It— wlU  house  174  mil- 
lion Americans  on  urbanleed  land  ranging 
In  denalty  from  ««0  to  2.800  people  per  square 
mile. 

Theee  ave  auper-strlp  olUea  and  other  ur- 
banized area*  wlU  be  located  on  leas  than  » 
percent  of  our  land  area.  Bealdenu  will  get 
up  earUer  si>end  more  time  breathing  their 
neighbors'  car  exhaust,  and  return  home 
later  Superhighways  and  mass  transit  sys- 
tems will  soak  up  Increasing  amounts  of  ur- 
ban land  In  a  frantic  race  to  keep  the  city 
mobile.  If  past  trends  are  an  Indication, 
crimes  of  violence  will  Increase  as  urban  lUe 
becomee  Increaalngly  more  deperronalUed 
and  hopeless  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Hot  can  we  count  with  any  certainty  on 
being  rescued  by  technology  from  such  a 
reckless  concentration  of  people,  vehicle*. 
and  Industry.  The  number  of  automobllae 
Is  Increasing  at  a  raU  twice  that  of  OS.  pop- 
uUtlon. By  the  year  2000  we  ahaU  have  an 
estimated  300  mUllon  cars  In  the  15.— 
nearly  3  tlmee  as  many  as  today.  With  thU 
many  mobile  pollution  sources  crowded  Into 
«  percent  of  the  land  area,  even  the  most 
(Mngent  anU-pollutlon  ordinances  wUI  do 
Utle  more  than  pieserve  the  status  quo.  If 
that  PoUutanta  produced  by  Industry. 
sewage  planu,  and  land  development  wUl 
Increue  apM*. 


Thto  la  one  face  of  the  future.  It  la  a 
prediction,  of  course,  and  a  prediction  lent 
necessarily  a  blueprint.  But  If  thU  U  the 
kind  of  America  we  taonl,  then  nothing  ad- 
dlUonal  needs  to  be  done.  Tils  U  the  kind 
of  America  well  ftot«,  given  a  conllnuaUon 
of  preeent  trends. 

But  the  future  Is  not  Immutable,  not  m 
America,  not  If  you  share  the  bells*  of  that 
parcepUve  visitor  to  our  ahorea.  Alexia  de 
Ttooquevllle,  who  ohservsd,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago: 

.  In  the   (Amarloan'i)    eyea,  what   la 

not  yet  dona  U  only  what  be  haa  not  yet 

attempted  to  do."  ,     _.__ 

We  can  have  another  kind  of  an  America, 

If  we  care  enough : 

We  can  have  an  America  of  800  mllUon 
people  Uvlng  In  lees  congeetlon  than  300 
miiuon  Uve  In  today,  with  new  Industry 
dotting  rural  America,   providing  the   Jobs 

where  the  people  want  to  "»••         

We  can  have  an  America  with  parity  M 
opportunity— In  agriculture.  In  education. 
In  community  facUlUee  and  In  Job*— an  ac- 
complished fact.  .  ^  .. 

ThU  U  the  kind  of  Amerlca/aoOO  /  believe 
m  and  It's  the  kind  you  beUeve  In,  too. 
You  have  proved  thU  by  your  acUona  In  the 

^Sit  if  we  want  thU,  If  we  really  want  our 
popuUUon  and  the  Jobs  to  support  them 
mote  widely  dUpereed  over  the  land,  then  a 
decided  and  determined  effort  to  modify  the 
future  iJ  needed.  ThU  Utter  course  of 
action  U  the  one  that  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Department,  of  Agriculture  have  been  pur- 
suing for  six  years  now. 

I  shall  not  recite  the  accomplUhmenU  of 
thU  su  years  of  effort.  We  stsrted  from 
eero  In  ihu  whole  fleld  of  building  a  viable 
rural  economy,  and  suffice  U  to  say.  we  have 
made  some  progress.  Of  prime  Importance. 
I  tt^'T^^  U  not  so  much  what  we  have  done, 
but  what  we  have  learned.  Let  me  outline 
a  few  of  the  salient  Ideas  I  think  are  Impor- 
tant In  rural  development. 

Local  int>olpemenf 
The  flret  U  local  Involvement,  as  trite  and 
as  self-evident  ae  that  eounds.  With  It.  all 
things  are  possible  Without  It.  all  at  the 
Federal  and  Bute  programs  In  the  world 
can't  help  much.  A  community  that 
doesn't  want  to  be  helped  cant  be  helpwi. 
ThU  U  basic  and  thU  local  Involvement  U 
what  our  Rural  Area  Development  commlt- 
teee  and  Technical  Action  PaneU  have  been 
attempting,  with  varying  degrees  of  succeea, 
to  BtlmuUte.  I  urge  much  more  of  such 
effort  on  your  part.  Uxatl  electric  and  Mle- 
phone  cooperaUves  are  particularly  well- 
equipped  to  provide  the  local  leadership 
whlob  U  the  key  to  building  a  new  rural 
America. 

The  lander  oommunffy 
We  could  call  the  second  basic  thing  we've 
discovered  a  "concept  of  the  larger  oom- 
munlty."  We've  found  that  the  formal 
poUUcal  subdlvUlons  of  county,  township 
and  municipality  are  being  replaced  by 
functional  boundaries  determined  In  prac- 
tice by  the  commuting  distance  to  Jobs,  the 
avaUabUlty  of  services  within  driving  range 
and  other  factors  reUtlng  to  preeent-day 
transportation  and  oommunlcaUon.  No  one 
has  decreed  theee  larger  boundaries  The 
people  in  rural  areas  have  set  them  tbem- 
aelvea  by  everyday  use. 

In  practice.  thU  concept  reminds  us  that 
development  efforts  limited  to  the  reeoureea 
of  one  county,  or  one  town,  wtilch  do  not 
take  into  account  the  larger  functional  com- 
munity, tall  to  realUe  their  full  potential 
Conversely.  U  the  larger  functional  com- 
munity ti  considered,  exciting  and  meaning- 
ful development  can  be  aceompUshed. 

By  combining  reeoureea.  mulU-county 
areaa  oon  compete  with  large  metropolitan 
areas  They  can  hire  the  trained  technical 
and    pUnnlng    people    needed    to    combine 


their  own  reeoureea  with  Federal  and  re- 
gional development  programs  to  get  quick 
but  roessilngful  reeulu. 

Faculties 
Third,  we've  learned  the  value  of  com- 
munity facilities.  The  KBA.  the  NRECA 
and  local  cooperative  electrified  the  coun- 
trvalda  Wa  knew,  even  back  In  the  thirties, 
that  electricity  was  a  prerequisite  for  rural 
development.  We've  learned  In  the  past  few 
years  that  a  safe,  central  source  of  water  Is 
lust  as  Important— that  community  faclll- 
tlee  Including  cultural  and  recreaUon  facUl- 
tlee'  help  get  plants  and  Jobs  to  rural  areas. 
and  that  Industry  looks  long  and  hard  at 
local  educaUon  and  health  fadlltlM  when 
they're  making  plant  location  decisions. 
And  so  the  Department  U  doing  Ita  beat  to 
help  provide  the  water  and  sewer  systems 
and  recteaUon  faclUtlea  for  rural  areas.  Just 
aa  we  continue  with  you  the  Bght  to  get 
adequate  power.  At  the  same  time,  other 
VMaral  agendea  are  Involved  in  helping  local 
communlUes  upgrade  rural  education. 

The  final  thing  we've  learned,  and  the 
subject  on  which  I  ahall  devote  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  today,  U  this: 

We  have  learned  that  the  primary  reason 
rural  areas  are  lagging  behind  urban  areas: 
the  primary  reason  that  we  face  the  threat 
of  an  America/2000  of  congested.  ftogS™ 
strip  dUea.  Is  that  ue  laclt  any  wldelv-f:- 
cepJed  national  policit  on  ruraJ-urbon 
balance. 

Without  such  a  policy,  the  Issue  ol 
whether  we  want  widespread  dUpeiaal  of  our 
people  over  available  land  or  oonUnulng  en- 
largement and  ImpacUon  of  presently  ur- 
banlaed  areas  simply  doee  not  enter  Into  the 
dedalon-moklng  process  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  govemmenU.  or  private  Induatry. 
Here's  what  lack  of  such  a  naUonal  policy 
means  In  cold,  hard  reality,  and  thU  U  Just 
one  example: 

A  Department  of  Arglculture  study  under- 
taken several  years  ago  showed  that  out  ol 
«38  hillton  expended  In  prims  military  oon- 
tracto  23  percent  went  to  one  StaU  alone. 
CaUfomU.  It  U  estimated  that  thU  pubUc 
expenditure  created  some  1.3  million  Jobs 
In  the  State.  During  the  following  fiscal 
year,  oallfomU  received  80  percent  of  the 
a«.a  billion  Defense  research  and  develop- 
ment funds.  All  thU  to  one  State  alone, 
and  irtthln  that  State,  the  contracts  went 
primarily  to  urban  areas.  During  the  same 
year  the  total  amount  of  public  monlee  ex- 
pended for  Job  creaUon  In  rural  areas  under 
the  old  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  »3«7 
mlUlon— or  leas  than  1  percent  of  the 
amount  expended  on  prime  defense  con- 
tract* that  year.  

ThU  disparity,  surprisingly,  caused  P^ac- 
tlcaUy  no  public  comment  at  the  Ume,  and 
has  caused  Uttle  comment  since.  It  still 
exuta. 

•niU  U  not  to  say  that  the  only  oooaldera- 
Uon  In  awarding  oontracu  shtmld  be  de- 
velopment of  rural  areas.  But  I  do  think  It 
U  legitimate  to  ask  whether  thU  kind  of 
expenditure,  vrblle  serving  the  national  de- 
fense need,  which  U  primary,  might  also  be 
tooled  up  to  serve  the  larger  national  Intereat 
at  the  same  time.  ConslderaUon  should  be 
given  to  thU. 

StaUng  the  problem,  of  course,  Is  easier 
than  solving  It.  But  efforts  are  being  made 
now  to  hammer  out  a  national  policy  on 
urban-rural  taOance.  and  quesUons  like  these 
are  being  aaksd  more  and  more  frequently: 
"What  U  a  desirable  maximum  slae  tor  any 
one  metropolitan  area? 

What  are  the  real  social  ooaU.  ulUmaUly 
borne  by  the  taxpayers.  c<  a  eontuiulng  de- 
popuUtlcn  of  rural  areaa  and  an  Incraaalng 
Impaction  at  urban  areas? 

What  can  the  private  and  public  sectors  do. 
woi«ln«  together,  to  answer  the  needs  of  a 
rural  America  starved  for  Jobs,  and  an  urban 
America  starved  foe  spSBsJ" 
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QuMtlons  1U«  Umm  arc  being  uked  not 
only  by  tbose  traditionally  concerned  wltb 
rural  development.  They're  being  aaked  by 
urban  obeervera.  too.  One  such  obeerrer  la 
author  J-  P.  Lyford  wbo.  In  bli  monumental 
fttudy  of  the  New  Tork  City  slums,  "The  Alr- 
llght  cage."  had  thia  to  »ay: 

"Why.  for  Instance,  must  huge  ooncen- 
tratlons  of  unemployed  and  untrained  hu- 
man beings  continue  to  pile  up  In  flnsknclally 
unstable  cities  that  no  longer  have  the  Jobe. 
the  bousing,  the  educational  opportunities. 
or  any  of  the  other  prerequlsltee  for  a 
healthy  and  producUve  life?  Why  do  we 
treat  the  conaequencee  and  Ignore  the  causes 
ol  masalTe  and  purposeless  migration  to  the 
city?  Why  are  we  not  developing  new  usee 
for  those  rural  areas  that  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing depopulated?  Why  do  we  still  instinc- 
tively deal  with,  urban  and  rural  America  as 
If  they  were  separate,  conflicting  Interests 
wben  In  fact  neither  interest  can  be  served 
independently  of  the  other?" 

As  of  today,  Ibeae  are  questions  without 
effective  answers.  As  of  today,  no  natlooAUy- 
reoogniaed.  responsible  and  articulate  orga- 
nisation or  spokesman  In  the  private  sector 
of  our  national  life  Is  bringing  these  deep 
and  fundamental  Issues  before  the  public. 

The  Nation  badly  needs  such  a  apokecmau. 
R  needs  more:  It  needs  a  strong,  resource- 
ful, and  effective  nutlonal  organization  to 
support  the  passage  and  funding  of  pro- 
grams in  the  U.S.  Oongreaa  whlcli  will  make 
a  more  raUonal  balance  of  our  population 
possible. 

Tlie  NRBCA  Is  such  an  organization. 

I  know  at  this  very  hour  you  are  engaged 
In  a  great  and  vital  struggle  to  decide  the 
future  cour»e  of  rural  el  ectrlf)  cation. 

I  know  that  your  reeoureea.  great  as  they 
tra.  ar«  already  deeply  comnxltted  in  the 
conrae  of  thla  strucglc. 

But  I  urge  you  to  commit  yourselves  even 
further — to  take  on  this  additional  asalgn- 
ment  and  to  make  the  additional  eflTort  nec- 
essary to  win. 

Tou  have  the  capacity,  the  leadership,  and 
the  know-how  to  do  It. 

You  will  find  in  rural  America  vast  restr- 
volra  of  yet-untapped  support  for  this  new 
effort. 

In  tapping  this  support,  you  will  win  new 
alUes  for  the  battle  In  which  you  are  present- 
ly engaged. 

Tou  thouid  do  It.    You  can  do  It. 

You  haTs  electrified  the  countryatde — both 
literally  and  figuratively — in  the  past. 

I  hope,  and  In  th(  larger  sense  I  know, 
that  you  will  do  no  less  In  the  futur*. 

Thank  you. 


L«t  Wc  Farccft— EflMia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LouXBLuta 
IN  THB  HOQSB  OF  RKPRZSENTATTVXS 

Monday.  Febrvanf  27,  1S67 
Mr.  RABICK.  Ur.  Speaker,  February 
24  marked  the  Wth  annlTersary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  Free  Estonians  to  the 
United  States  and  about  the  world  com- 
memorate this  event — not  with  Joy  and 
happy  exuberance  as  one  tnlght  expect, 
but  rather  In  sadness  and  heartache  to 
lonely  exile. 

Tiudr  iUeker  of  hope,  their  destiny, 
their  last  chance  rests  with  America. 

We  of  the  United  SUtes  can  well  bene- 
fit from  the  trials  and  trlbulaUons  of 


these  gallant  people  in  our  national  poli- 
cies of  appeasement  bnd  coexistence 
with  the  Communist  Party  ol  Russia. 

Estonia  stretched  forth  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  reconciliation  In  many 
treaties  and  aereements  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia: A  treaty  of  peace  in  1920,  the  Kel- 
logg Briand  pact  in  1828,  a  Nonaggres- 
sion  and  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 
Treaty  in  1932.  and  a  treaty  that  defined 
aggression  in  1933. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communist  Party 
that  pilots  Russia  repudiated  every 
agreement.  Estonia — by  trying,  by  trust 
and  faith — was  the  loser  for  having  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  differences.  The 
treaties  and  agreements  by  Communists, 
then  as  now,  are  but  mere  scraps  ol 
paper,  used  for  their  gain  but  never 
representing  their  txmd. 

When  Estonia  declared  herself  a  demo- 
cratic republic  in  February  of  1918  she 
was  recognized  as  a  nation  by  all  Allied 
Powers,  as  well  as  other  countries.  And, 
In  November  of  that  same  year  she  was, 
■without  great  protest,  invaded  by  the 
brutal  forces  of  Communist  Russia  In 
complete  violation  of  all  treaties  and  in- 
ternational law,  violating  Russia's  previ- 
ous declaration  whereby  Estonia  was 
recognized  as  a  free  state. 

Fourteen  months  later  Estonia  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  written  treaty  of 
peace  whereby  "Russia  unreservedly  rec- 
ognizes voluntarily  and  for  ever  all  rights 
of  sovereignty  held  by  Russia  over  the 
people  and  territory  of  Estonia. " 

Unprecedented  terror,  brutality,  and 
mad  fear  was  turned  upon  the  dtizens 
by  the  Communists  to  force  submission, 
silence,  and  compllaxice.  Arrests  and 
murders  of  untold  numbers  became  a 
daily  occurrence.  Prioons  were  so 
Jammed  with  political  prisoners  that  new 
torture  chambers  had  to  be  hastily  built. 
The  overwhelming  number  of  those  ar- 
rested were  never  heard  from  again,  dis- 
appearing without  a  trial,  a  hearing,  or 
an  explanation. 

Many  Estonians  recall  the  horror  of 
the  nights  of  June  13  and  14,  1941. 
Tbouaands  upon  thousands  of  Innocent 
men.  women,  and  children  were  dragged 
from  their  beds,  carried  away  at  gun- 
point to  railway  cattle  cars  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  slave  labor  camps  to  the  mart 
secluded  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mathers  and  dads  were  separated  from 
their  children  and  delivered  to  "special 
camps"  never  to  regain  contact  with  one 
another. 

The  order  for  this  family  purge  was 
signed  by  Oen.  Ivan  Serou,  t<v-ranking 
Communist  of  the  Nk.vu  and  OPU  of 
the  Soviet  security  police,  only  13  days 
after  the  Soviet  Union  had  signed  the 
so-called  mutual  assistance  pact  with 
Estonia — which  was  then  not  occupied — 
and  had  pledged  not  to  violate  Estonian 
national  integrity  and  independence. 

During  World  War  n,  Estonia  estab- 
lished that  7,920  persons  had  been  ar- 
rested to  1  year  <rf  Ccnununlst  occupa- 
tion. Of  those  taken  into  custody  by  the 
Communists,  only  1,950  were  ever  ac- 
counted for.  Theae  occupy  mass  graves 
scattered  about  Estonia.  Included  were 
the  bodies  of  306  women.  All  had  been 
murdered  by  Communist  security  police 


using  nape  shots,  haodi  bound  beUnd 
their  iMCks.  The  unaccounted  SilOO  ar- 
rested were  sent  to  forced  latx>r  cannps 
to  the  Soviet  UnkiD,  or  were  murdered  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  never  to  be  heard  from 
agato. 

By  June  IJMl,  those  deported  toto  the 
Soviet  Union  totaled  10,20&.  More  than 
1,100  were  unaccounted  for  and  misstog. 

The  Nazi  occupation  ended  to  the  fall 
of  1944,  when  Oommunlst  troops  reen- 
tered Estonia.  Arrests,  murders,  and  de- 
portations resumed.  To  escape  Com- 
munist terror  75,000  Estonians  &ed  their 
country  to  advance  of  the  Red  army 
occupation. 

Another  large  Udnaptog  of  Esto- 
nians was  effected  by  the  Russians  on 
March'  22  to  2S,  1959.  Iliousands  of 
peasants  were  seized  and  carted  oB  to 
Siberia  as  an  effort  to  frighten  thoee 
remaining  toto  agricultural  collectives. 
All  told,  the  known  Communist  brutality 
consumed  10  percent  of  the  populace  of 
Estonia. 

By  savage  brutality.  Estonia  as  well 
as  Latv'ia  and  Lithuania  were  converted 
to  Communist  puppet  fronts  for  the 
Soviet. 

Today,  her  government  does  not  speak 
for  her  people.  The  enslav«nent  of 
formerly  free  peoples,  the  destruction  of 
constitutional  governments  by  the  ruth- 
less dictatorship  of  the  communistic 
totemational  conspiracy  under  its  blue- 
prtot  for  world  domination  conttouee  as 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time. 

Tills  wanton  destruction  of  freedom — 
hideous  and  terrifying — must  never  be 
forgotten  nor  these  facts  iiilenced. 

We  salute  these  proud  people  who  con- 
tinue the  struggle  in  heart  and  mind  for 
todlvidual  liberty  and  the  restoration 
of  the  national  Identity  that  is  rightfully 
theirs.  We,  as  free  Americans,  must  re- 
commit ourselves  to  a  firm  con\iction 
that  the  struggle  of  the  free  Estonians  Is 
ours.  For  we  acknowledge  that  so  long 
as  any  peoples  are  denied  their  God- 
given  right  to  todlvidual  liberty  and  self- 
determination  no  free  pe(9le  can  be  truly 
safe  to  any  land. 


Wky  tkc  War  •■  PoTOTtj  U  Tarauf  lata 
aRoBt 


EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

er  cauvoaMU 
IN  TBS  BOXaa  OP  BEPRXSSNTATIVES 

Hfonday,  Febrvam  27,  I9S7 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editor  of  the  American  County  Govern- 
ment magaztoe.  Mr.  Bernard  P.  Hillen- 
brand, wrote  an  article  on  "Why  the  War 
on  Poverty  Is  Turning  Into  a  Rout." 
which  article  was  published  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  American  County 
Government.  He  makes  some  very  defi- 
nite recommoidations  as  to  what  can 
be  done  to  Improve  the  situation  with  the 
war  on  poverty  wtiich,  to  my  opinion,  are 
recommendations  the  Oongreas  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  should  take 
to  heart. 
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His  article  follows: 
Wht  ti«  W*«  ok  Ponrrr  Is  Tumwuto  Into 

A    ROTTT 

<B7  BernAnt  P.  HlUeobruul.  edttcr) 
We  would  Uke  to  take  our  turn  at  guettlog 
why  the  War  on  Poverty  \a  t>eglnnlng  to  look 
Uk«   Nasx>leon*»  retreat  from   Moscow. 

In  the  arst  pl*ce  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  thB  Porerty  War's  general.  Sargent 
Shrlver.  He  haa  performed  magnlflcenUy. 
There  are  very  tew  men  in  public  serirlce  who 
are  more  energetic,  more  imaginative,  or, 
above  all.  more  dedicated  to  helping  the  poor. 
Sargent  Shrlvw  haa  shown  a  capacity  to  i>er- 
form  under  ftre  that  la  amazing.  We  have 
watched  him  cloee-up  foe  nearly  three 
turbulent  ytan  now  and  he  can  fight  Uke 
the  devil  without  loalng  hla  cool. 

The  trouble  la  not  with  either  the  gen- 
eral or  hla  eoldlen.  The  trouble  U  with 
overall  atrategy  The  poverty  ftghtera  have 
fought  everybody  but  poverty.  We  would 
Uke  to  lUt  what  we  obeerve  to  be  the  under- 
lying atr*t««y  at.  the  War  on  Poverty  and 
why  we  think  It  U  in  error. 

A  w«w  powia  sTmocrtra* 
I.  First  Fallacy.  The  poor  are  poor  because 
they  have  been  deliberately  held  down  by 
the  local  "power  structure."  »o  the  first  order 
of  bualneas  ta  to  "organise  the  poor  Into  a 
counter-power-airucture." 

Endleaa  effort  haa  been  spent  organliOng 
the  poor  to  fight  aocnethlng  or  other.  It  la 
not  true  that  the  War  on  Poverty  effort  baa 
prompted  street  rtota.  Unfortunately.  thU 
^roneoua  idea  baa  been  given  wide  currency 
in  the  pubUc  mind  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole  effort. 

Certainly  It  la  a  fundamental  concept  of 
our  democracy  that  all  group*  have  a  right 
to  organise  in  support  of  their  Ideas.  The 
dUIlculty  haa  ariaen  with  respect  to  the  falae 
IdentiflcatloQ  of  "enemies." 

Uost  of  the  oactals  we  know  are  trying 
their  level  best  to  do  something  about  pov- 
erty— and  they  were  doing  this  long  before 
the  phrase  "war  on  poverty"  came  Into  use. 
It's  instructive  to  remember,  for  example. 
that  the  Idea  and  even  the  phrase  "war  on 
porerty*'  started  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
in  North  C-aroUoa.  While  It  U  true  that 
most  of  us  have  not  begun  to  undersand  the 
magnltudeof  the  problem  nor  the  extent  of 
the  discontent  among  the  poor.  It  does  not 
foUow  that  all  "non-poor"  are  enemies  of 
the  poor. 

To  use  an  analogy  the  Impact  of  the  War 
oo  Poverty  In  many  communities  has  been 
the  same  aa  would  have  been  the  Impact 
upon  the  British  In  World  War  H  If  when 
America  witered  the  war  as  a  "Johnny  doom 
lately"  we  had  opened  a  fight  with  our 
British  aUlss  Inatead  of  our  German 
enemies. 

We  beUeve  that  with  some  ugly  excepUcxis 
the  great  mass  of  American  dtixens  and 
officials  alike  are  sincerely  committed  to  an 
Intense  effort  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

LOCAL    IMCOMPXTCNCa 

a.  Second  Fallacy.  Local  government  Is  In- 
oompeient  to  administer  poverty  programs 
and  so  locally  elected  oOtcUls  must  be 
ignored  and  by- passed. 

In  fairness  tx>  this  concept  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  local  governments  have  not  gen- 
erally InsUtuted  ImaglnaUve  progracos  such 
aa  the  Job  Cocpe.  Perhaps  this  Is  because  It 
Is  reported  to  cost  in  ezoess  of  »e,000  per 
trainee  to  get  these  school  dropouu  qualified 
to  flU  minimum-wage  Jobs.  Most  oocnmunl- 
Ues  find  It  difficult  to  raise  the  »400  per  year 
tt  oosu  to  keep  a  student  in  grammar  school. 

Recnomber  that  the  poverty  law  provided 
that  there  would  be  »0  per  cent  federal 
against  10  per  cent  local  matching,  which 
after  two  years  would  revert  to  60  per  cent 
federal  agolnot  SO  per  cent  locaJ.     With  our 


wvre  not  enthusiastic  about  storUng  pro- 
grams that  might  have  lo  be  discontinued  in 
two  y«uv?  We  Bc  now  the  ugly  resulU  of 
the  forced  federal  cutbacks  In  funding. 

We  evaluate  these  problems  not  to  pass 
blame  but  to  find  new  ways  of  mAking  the 
poverty  programs  more  effecUve.  Here  are 
some  of  the  Ideas  we  think  wlU  do  Just  that. 


editorial  from  the  Moline  Daily  Dispatch 
which  congratulates  my  hometown  of 
Moline.  111.,  for  winning  a  National  Dla- 
tingushed  Achievement  Award  for  it»  re- 
cent cleanup,  palntup.  flxup  cam- 
paign. I  would  like  to  add  my  congratu- 
laUons  to  the  resldenta  of  Moline  for  their 


I   The  poor  .oouid  be  muBiveiy  imolToil     community  spirit  and  efforts  and  taxt 

^••-     this  opportunity  to  tell  you  briefly  about 

our  city. 

MoUne.    a    leading    farm    Implement 
manufacturing  center.  Is  located  on  the 

.„......„  .„rt  111.     Miaslasippl  River  where  It  Is  Unked  by 

T^irjt^.l'^JTo^l  rve-r  ^^     several  Sridgea  to.Roclt  Island.  East  Mo- 


in  helping  themselves  to  escape  poverty,  but 
the  actual  adminUtratlon  of  programs  should 
be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  electomt* 
through  their  elected  local  representaUvee. 
We  have  suggested   thst  there  be  a  me- 


publlc  officials.     We 

group  composed  of  a  majority  ot  the  poor 
who  would  both  generate  new  Ideas  for  pro- 
grams and  have  veto  power  over  proflrrama 
proposed  by  the  officials.  By  the  same  token, 
public  officials  would  have  veto  power  over 
proposals  by  the  advisory  group  and  In  aU 
coses  would  have  direct  respooalMllty  for 
program  adminlstraUon  and  accounting  for 

funds.  

This,  of  course.  Is  exactly  how  the  Preoi- 
dent  and  the  Oongrsos  administer  tlie  pro- 
gram nationally.  For  some  reason,  bow- 
ever,  we  ore  not  allowed  to  follow  these 
sensible  procedures  loooUy  but  are  instead 
forced  to  pbiy  a  senseless  charade.  The 
poor  are  parUclponts  but  have  very  Uttle 
Influence.  The  offidsU  are  parttclpanU  but 
have  Tsry  uttle  power. 

In  effect,  the  CMBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  established  Its  own  system  of  Focal 
government  and  we  do  not  think  It  will 
work- 

a.  The  end  product  of  the  federal  program 
should  be  to  multiply  sUte  and  .local  pro- 
gram and  financial  Involvement  on  a  co- 
ordinated basis. 

0nUI  now  the  emphasis  has  tMwn  upon  in- 
dependent federal  programa  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  federal  dollan.  This  Is  largely 
competitive  rather  than  supplementatlve  of 
local  effort. 

THK    OrCO    KXPXUKtNT 

At  the  national  level  the  Idea  U  to  use 
OEO  OS  a  vehicle  for  experlmentaUon  uti- 
lizing the  entire  resources  of  aU  the  federal 
departments,  mtlmately  OEO  wlU  be  an 
even  smAUer  agency  as  the  successful  experi- 
mental programa  are  woven  Into  the  fabric 
of  other  agencies.  In  effect  OBO  U  to  co- 
ordinate and  therefore  multiply  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  programs. 

This  needs  desperately  to  be  done  at  the 
local  level,  also.  Why.  for  example,  should 
OBO  establish  Its  own  administrative  struc- 
ture St  the  local  level  when  we  already  have 
and  existing  and  workable  system  supported 
by  the  majority  of  local  clUsena?  The  sup- 
port and  Involvement  of  these  some  cltUens 
Is  also  a  prerequisite  to  any  kind  of  succees- 
ful  program  on  a  sustaining  basis. 

Perhaps  the  dirty  Uttle  war  in  Viet  Nam 
WlU  at  lost  generate  a  lasting  domestic  good 
if  It  forces  us  now  to  re-evaluate  the  War 
on  Poverty  and  other  domestic  programs. 

With  the  the  redirections  indicated  here 
we  beUeve  that  It  will  be  possible  to  attract 
much  more  effective  support  from  local  cltl- 
sens  and  public  officials  for  turning  the  pov- 
erty rout  Into  a  smashing  victory. 


''MoliM  AcUtTMBeM" 


EXTH^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiNOB 
m  TH»  HOnSK  OF  lUtPRMSBirrATIVES 

Monday.  Ftbruary  27.  ttSJ 
Mr.  RAHSBACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  aa 


f.T'S^.°inr-^  ISrSorS^u    pri^d  ^Insert  In  the  R.co.»  today  an 


line  and  cross-river  Davenport.  Iowa. 
Comprising  an  extensive  metropolitan 
area  known  as  the  Quad  Cities,  these 
four  communities  are  separately  incor- 
porated and  maintain  their  own  business 
districts,  but  there  is  a  strong  rapproche- 
ment between  them  stemming  from  both 
proximity  and  liistory. 

This  was  the  land  of  the  Sauk  and  Pox 
Indians,  who  were  virtually  exterminated 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  This,  too,  was 
the  area  where  an  inconspicuous  Negro 
servant  spent  2  years  with  his  master. 
In  later  years  he  was  to  sue  for  his  free- 
dom, taking  Ills  case  to  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court.  The  result  was  the  famous  Dred 
Scott  decision,  the  implications  of  which 
hastened  the  country  into  the  ClTll  War. 
Moline  was  laid  out  in  1843.  4  years 
before  John  Deere  decided  to  locate  his 
plow  factory  there.  The  town  was  on 
the  Mississippi,  with  steel  readUy  avail- 
able by  boat  from  Pittsburgh  and  St. 
Louis,  and  waterpower  for  Deere's  mills. 
When  Moline  lncon>orated  as  a  city  In 
1872,  much  of  Its  4,000  population  had 
come  there  because  of  the  expanding 
Deere  plants. 

Implement  making  1*  the  chief  con- 
cern of  the  city  today,  although  It  pos- 
sesses an  underplruilng  of  some  90  other 
industrial  concerns. 

Moline  received  this  Achlevem«it 
Award  because  of  the  excellent  participa- 
tion of  civic  group*  and  citizens  during 
the  cleanup  campaign  last  spring,  as 
Is  noted  in  the  Dispatch  editorial; 

MOLINB    ACHtXVKMEHT 

The  Dlapotch  congTBtulatee  all  Qiq«o  re- 
•ponslble  tor  the  "ilUtlnguUhed  schleve- 
ment  award"  tJist  wm  preeenWd  lo  the  City 
of  Moline  tof  Its  IIMW  clean-up.  p»lnt-up, 
fix-up  campaign. 

ThU  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Chamber  of  Coouneree  and  the  chairmanship 
of  Vem  Eeater.  waa  rated  aa  one  of  the  3* 
beet   carried    out   In   the    nation    last   year. 

Thla  was  no  email  achievement,  con- 
sidering the  acope  of  the  conteat.  with  hun- 
dreds of  dtlea  enured.  And  the  numerous 
civic  groupa.  school  puplla  and  other  Indi- 
viduals participating  In  the  program  share 
In  the  credit. 

•  .  *  •  * 

We  are  cooBdent  that  the  sponaora  of  thU 
anniiftl  rnimp^'g"  will  not  rvat  oo  their 
launla.  and  wUl  prMa  oo  with  vigorous  pro- 
gimma  In  tha  future.  "OI«an-up,  palnt-up 
and  flx-up"  la  a  good  goal  for  every  com- 
munity. 

We  read  about  and  review  a  great 
many  Federal,  State,  arul  local  beautlfl- 
catlon  and  urban  renewal  programs.  In 
every  case,  however,  key  to  the  success 
of  these  programs  is  civic  pride,  en- 
thusiasm, and  participation.  These  eie- 
menU  were  exhibited  in  the  Moline  cam- 
paign. To  this  Intlatlve  and  community 
response,  my  bat  Is  off. 


February  27,  1967 

Wby  Wc  TitM  ia  VMaaB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH   C.aOT  IK* 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRBSKNTAnvES 
Monday.  February  27,  liS7 

Mr,  RTViajS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
people  are  to  understand  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  must  have  help  from  the  com- 
munications media,  especially  the  broad- 
casting Industry  because  of  Its  wide 
coverage. 

Unfortunately,  few  broadcast  stations 
have  answered  this  clear  tall  to  duty. 
One  that  has  answered,  however,  is  tele- 
vision station  WBTV  of  Charlotte,  N.C. 

WBTV  Is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting  Co., 
whose  president  Is  Charles  H.  Crutch - 
field.  I  have  known  Charlie  Crutchfleld 
for  many  years  and  I  must  say  that  his 
dedication  to  public  service  is  nothing 
new;  rather,  it  Is  typical  of  him,  I  feel 
that  special  commendation  Is  due 
Charles  Crutchfleld  and  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Broadcasting  Co. 

Their  broadcast  presentation  Is  en- 
titled "Why  We  PIght  In  Vietnam."  It 
U  based  on  Col.  Hugh  A.  Murrlll,  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  whose  explanation  Is  as 
good  as  anything  I  have  heard  in  Wash- 
ington or  anywhere  else.  I  am  today 
placing  in  the  Ricord  a  summary  of 
Cblooel  MurrUl's  remarks  so  that  others 
may  share  his  wisdom. 

The  summary  follows: 

Wbt  W«  PlosfT  In  VXXTNaal 
(By  Col.  Rugh  A.  MurrlU,  O.S.  Aimy,  retired) 

(Now.— Much  haa  been  saild  and  written 
about  America's  nrie  and  oommltment  in 
Vietnam.  Nowhere,  though,  have  I  seen  aa 
lucid  and  concise  an  explanauon  ot  why 
we  fight  aa  that  given  by  retired  U.S.  Army 
Colonel  Hugh  A.  Murrlll. 

(This  booklet  contains  the  basic  poinu 
which  Colonel  MurTill  made  In  a  ao-mlnute 
Interview  program  with  our  late  public  af- 
fairs director,  Alan  Newoomb.  The  program 
was  produced  and  broadcast  by  WBTV  tills 
fall. 

(1  believe  thai  every  Amerlc&n  wtio  Is  Inter- 
eated  In — and  concerned  about — thla  coun- 
tryls  involvement  In  Vietnam  will  find 
Colonel  MurrUl's  comments  must  reading. — 
Ctiarles  H.  Crutchfleld.  President.  Jefferson 
Standard  Bro&dcssUng  Company,  WBT-AM- 
PM,  WBTV,  WBTW  Jefferson  Productions, 
Charlotte.  North  Carolina.) 

L  The  Red  Chinese  Blueprint  for  South- 
east AsU. 

n.  A  Hew  Uettiod  of  Indirect  Warfare. 

in.  Three  Dangerous  Delusions  About 
Vietnam. 

IV.  CoQunualst  t7s«  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

V.  The  Stakaa  in  Vietnam. 

VI.  Clilneee  and  North  Vietnamese  Capa- 
bUltlea. 

VH.  The  Strategy  of  Victory  in  Vietnam. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  least  understood 
of  all  of  our  wars.  In  the  4  other  wars  In  my 
Ufetlms  our  people  knew  irtio  we  fought,  uhy 
we  fought,  ichat  the  stakes  were,  and  were 
united  betUnd  the  government  In  a  c1«ar  na- 
tional purpoee. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam  our  government  has 
permitted  the  uninformed,  the  misinformed 
and  other  naive  victims  of  Communist  prop- 
aganda to  spread  doubt  and  oonfuaion  at 
home  and  abroad  and  to  encourage  tli*  enemy 
In  Vietnam. 
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Our  goremment  has  not  made  unmistak- 
ably clear: 

Who  our  real  entmy  Is 

Wtty  IOC  fiffht 

How  the  future  security  o/  the  U.S.ia  deep- 
ly involved. 

As  a  result  we  hsve  a  dangerous  lack  of 
unity  and  national  purpose. 

We  are  not  fighting  In  Vietnam  for  the 
Vietnamese  alone.  We  ore  fighting  there  to 
prevent  a  Red  Chineee  take  over  of  more  than 
3  mllUon  square  mUes  of  territory  and  000 
mimon  people  ol  8.E.  Asia. 

The  mlUtant  Communist  Party  of  Red 
China  Is  the  master  mind  and  the  power 
behind  the  attack  on  South  Vietnam.  Bo 
Chi  Mlnh.  the  Red  dictator  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Is  their  agent  and  has  been  a  Moscow 
trained  Communist  revolutionary  Xor  over  40 
years. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  a  dvU  war.  It  Is 
a  war  of  Communist  aggression  and  the  Arst 
step  In  a  far  reaching  plan  ot  conquest  in 
South  East  Asia. 

Chinese  foreign  policy  objectives  up  to  now 
have  been  subordlQsted  to  <Mmeatlc  objec- 
tives— the  strengthening  of  the  Communist 
government  and  the  economic  growth  and 
Industrialization  ot  the  country. 

The  Chineee  Oommiinlsts  are  note  deter- 
mined to  extend  their  dominance  and  con- 
trol of  SJE.  Asia  to  Singapore  and  the  Straits 
of  Malacca. 

South  Vietnam  is  the  Immediate  test  bat- 
tleground for  a  new  msthod  ot  guerilla  war* 
fare  and  political  subversion  by  which  Red 
China  hopes  to  take  over  one  country  after 
another. 

In  Vietnam,  Chins  operates  t>ehlnd  a  maak 
deolgned  to  create  the  world  Impreeslon  that 
the  attack  is  a  clvU  war — ^not  aggression  from 
the  North.  President  Johnson  hinted  at  this 
In  his  policy  sUtement  of  AprU  7,  1066: 

"We  are  there  (Vietnam)  becoiue  there  are 


great  atakes  in  the  balance.  Let  no  one 
think  that  retreat  from  Vietnam  loouid  end 
the  conflict.  The  battle  icould  be  renewed 
in  one  country  and  then  another." 

"Over  this  toQT~-and  all  Asia — ia  another 
reality — the  daepeninif  ahadoie  of  Communist 
China.- 

"The  contest  in  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  wider 
pattern  of  auffresaive  purpose." 

U  this  blue  print  of  aggression  Is  made 
clear  to  the  American  people,  we  will  under- 
stand why  we  now  fight  In  Vietnam  for  the 
long  range  security  of  the  United  States. 

TBX   ass    CHZHKSK    WJU^FtOn 

Let's  look  at  the  map  and  see: 

What  the  Chinese  Communists  wanf 

How  they  expect  to  get  it 

How  their  ruee^ess  would  endanger  the  U.S. 

Lest  this  plan  of  take  over  seem  too  bold 
and  far  reaching,  let  us  remind  ourselvee  how 
Buosls,  under  StaUn,  took  over  one  by  one 
8  countrlee  of  Europe  after  World  War  II — 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Oeechoelo- 
vakla,  Poland,  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
ttirough  the  device  of  Communist  Coalition 
governments  backed  by  the  Red  Army  and 
followed  by  the  liquidation  of  all  opposmon 

That  we  were  alow  to  understand  and  reaci 
has  proven  to  be  tremendously  costly  to  u». 

The  Chinese  plan  of  aggression  combines 
subversion,  propaganda  and  Indirect  military 
action  In  a  new  and  extraordinarily  deceptive 
formula. 

Red  China  has  on  Immediate  and  pressing 
need  for  food  and  living  space.  She  has  7&0 
BilUlons  of  people  In  an  area  about  the  some 
as  the  U.S. — 4  times  as  toany  per  square 
mile — and  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  IS  million 
or  more  per  year.  She  has  been — and  is — 
short  of  food  and  sees  the  relatively  land- 
noh.  food-rich,  rice  bowl  of  SJC  AsU  within 
her  grasp. 

South  Vietnam  Is  the  key  to  the  Ont  phase 
of  her  plan : 
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If  the  U.S.  nan  be  forced,  tricked  or  maneu- 
vered out  of  Vietnam  and  neighboring  Thai- 
land. China  would  be  free  to  drive  down  the 
Malay  Peninsula — with  Its  38%  Chineoe  pop- 
ulation— Just  as  the  Japanese  did  in  1D41-43. 
TtAa  would  give  them  the  rubber  and  tin  of 
Malaya  and  the  great  port  of  Singapore — 
now  00%  Chineee. 

Singapore,  the  greatest  port  In  Asia,  once 
England'!  100  million  dollar  Naviu  base,  domi- 
nates the  vital  StralU  of  Malacca.  OOO  miles 
long,  00  miles  wide  and  a  ses  lane  mc»^  Im- 
portant to  the  U-fl.  than  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  Sues  Oanal  and  the  English  Chan- 
nel because  it  Is  the  shorteet  osd  safest  route 
Unking  the  Padilc  and  Indian  Oceans. 

My  friend  n^nds  Drake.  Military  Editor 
of  one  of  our  great  magazines,  tells  me  that 
M%  of  the  vast  trade  of  the  Orient  goes  thru 
the  Straits  carrying  bUllons  of  dollars  of 
goods  to  and  from  world  markets. 

On  almost  any  dsy  300  ships  pass  thru  the 
Straits  "in  a  line  so  continuous  that  one 
ship  steams  under  the  smoke  of  Uie  one 
ahead." 

Twelve  thousand  ships  a  year  drop  anchor 
in  Singapore  and  10.000  more  In  Indoneola. 

Chinese  control  of  the  Straits  of  MHlonffa 
would  penntt  them  to  out  off  or  control  this 


Immense  troille,  would  virtually  cut  the  Free 
World  in  two  and  eomirietelj  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  Pacific,  F"*""e  It  a 
Cooimunist  Iske. 

China's  next  objective — one  which  has  al- 
ready been  under  attack — would  be  the  fabul- 
oualy  rich  Islands  or  Indonesia  extending 
S.OOO  miles  from  the  Asian  mainland  beyond 
New  Guinea  to  the  threshold  of  Australia 

Indonesia  In  its  BTS.OOO  square  miles  has 
the  richest  undeveloped  resources  of  any 
country  except  Russia  and  the  VB.  and  Is 
Sth  In  population — over  100  million  people- 
It  haa  Oil.  Rubber.  Tin,  Coal.  Iron.  Nickel. 
Oold,  Silver,  Diamonds,  Platinum.  Tungsten 
and  Sulphur,  with  an  enormous  potential  for 
Hydro- Electric  Power  to  exploit  these  riches — 
not  to  mention  tea.  sugar,  coffee,  pepper, 
palm  oU  and  coconut  products. 

The  PbllUplnes  (30  Million)  and  Japan 
(07  MUUon)  would  fall  Into  the  Chinese  bloc. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a  land  area 
as  large  as  the  n.8.  with  only  some  IS  million 
pec^B  ^  defend  them,  would  be  cut  off  from 
the  free  world. 

a  WKW  wamoe  ow  mamcf  wamwmmm 

To  aooompUsh  thla  conquest  of  8.E.  Atia 
the  Red  Chinese  have  devised  a  new  method 
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ot  Bubversion  and  Indirect  warfwe  which 
can  be  cfcrrlwl  on  at  Uw  leMt  rt»k  mod  cost 
to  ih«nselv«B, 

The  Umo  T»e-Tung  poUcy  for  R«d  Chlnm 
regardi  force  u  »  l«gltlin»te  inflCruineot  of 
poUCT.  "Power."  sAjm  Ch»lrrMn  ICso,  "comes 
from  the  bwrel  of  a  pin."  Howerer.  the 
Mao  Tfte-Tunj  pl*a  of  lUbverBlon  aad  "Wars 
of  National  Uberatlon".  permitting  a  Com- 
munist take  over  without  large  acale  conveo- 
ttonal  war  or  the  rUk  of  Nuclear  ret*llBttOD. 
Involvee  an  Intricate  plan  of  propaganda, 
Communlat  orgaalzaUoo.  Infiltration  and 
guerruia  warfare  difficult  to  combat  by  con- 
ventional me&na. 

The  Red  Ctolneae  tactic*  involve  theee 
■ucceaalve  stepa. 

1.  The  creation  of  a  Communlat  Party  (not 
geoeralty  called  the  Communlat  Party)  with 
reliable  leadera  aa  a  working  tool  within  the 
country  under  attack. 

3.  A  lecure  baae  area  on  the  border  of  the 
country  under  attack— in  either  a  Commu- 
nlat controUed  or  neutral  country.  The  baae 
not  only  provldea  th  eupplleB  and  InflllraUon 
group*  but  permits  attack  and  safe  wilh- 
drawal.  ,  , 

3.  The  political  build  up  of  a  piaualble 
"National  Liberation  Pront"  or  "Peoplee 
Revolutionary  Party"  (never  called  the  Com- 
munlat Party).  TbiH  bxUld  up  U  aocom- 
pUahed  by  clever  propaganda  and  organiza- 
tion—"Aala  for  the  Aalang."  "I>rlve  Out  the 
Foreign  ImperlallaU ".  IMve  Out  tlie  Cor- 
rupt Puppets  of  the  Barbarous  American  Im- 
perlallJt*"  "Land  for  the  Peaaanta"  or  what- 
ever rallying  cry  will  appeal  to  the  moet 
people. 

Organisation  ta  accomplished  by  amall 
group*  of  political  ageoU  backed  by  guer- 
rilla ganga.  by  persuasion,  intimidation,  kid- 
napping and  the  seizure  of  family  hoatagea 

4.  The  next  phaae  includee  sabotage  of 
Government  projecu.  hoapltala.  schools,  fire 
protection.  poUce  stations  and  the  murder 
of  local  official* — anything  to  discredit  the 
Government  in  power.  Hit-and-run  guer- 
rilla war  now  beglna. 

5.  Plnally.  when  Communist  Infiltration  la 
complete  with  agent*  and  cella  In  every  vil- 
lage and  the  guerrlUaa  are  strong  enough  to 
fight  as  compaiUea.  hattaUona  and  regiments, 
all  out  -Clvl]  War"  ts  begun. 

Key  leaden,  miutary  lechnlclana.  specially 
trained  In  sabotage  and  guerrilla  tactics  at 
Chinese  schools,  arms  and  equipment  are  to 
be  auppUed — and  have  been  supplied — by  the 
Chinese.  The  cost— aa  weU  as  the  rtak— of 
exporting  revoluUon^  of  Oghtlog  by  proxy, 
yet  controlling  the  revoluttotutry  forces,  la 
cheap  compared  to  the  cost  of  direct  mlUtary 
action. 


formaUon — has  created  three  dangerous  de- 
lualona  about  Vietn&m: 

DtftuMon  So  /—That  the  war  in  Vletnxm 
ever  waa.  or  U.  a  cItU  war  of  rebeiuoo  against 
the  South  Vletnameae  government. 

Delusion  No.  2— That  Ho  Chi  Wnh,  the 
R«d  Dictator  of  N  Vietnam,  la  a  "patrioUc 
nationalist." 

DeluJtion  No.  3— That  we  can  and  ahould 
-Negouate"  with  the  Viet  Oong. 

Theee   three   deluatona  are   the   ba#i«   for 


and  aea  for  men  and  suppUea  U  maintained 
extending  thru  Cambodia  and  l^oa  ignoring 
the  neutrality  of  both  countrixa. 

An  Increaalng  number  and  variety  of  mod- 
em weapons  have  been  captured  bearing 
m*nufacturera'  markings  "Uade  In  China"— 
the  aam*  typea  and  callbree  used  by  the 
Army  of  N.  Vietnam. 

The  clear  and  Impreaslve  evidence  of  M. 
Vietnamese  aggression  and  Chlneae  b*cklng 
baa  been  compiled  by  the  State  Etapt.  and 


^^'r-o,"!^  ^^::;^7z.  Zu..  .^  p--'^- -•«->-•  .r^-i?.  -•-""' 


Vietnam,  at  hocne  and  thru  out  the  wortd- 
Before  getting  at  the  truth  about  each  of 
them  let*  review  briefly  the  hl»iory  of  Viet- 
nam. 

HIBTOaiCAl.    BKKTCH 

It  wUl  bereoaUed: 

That  Trench  Indo-China,  occupied  by  the 
Trench  for  over  70  years,  toaa  made  up  of 
Laoa.  Cambodia  plus  what  is  nov  N-S  Viet- 
Tiam  but  then  knoton  09  Tonkin  [North) 
Annam  (Middle)  and  Cochin  China  (South). 

That  Japan  occupied  Indo  CAtna,  1942-45. 
and  that  after  the  Japanese  aurrender  tn 
August  /M5,  tTie  Trench  returned  tn  1946. 

That  Ho  Chi  Mtnh  organlaed  the  Commu- 
nist Vietnam  Independence  League  and 
fought  the  Trench  for  $  iresn,  fo  rictory  al 
0ien  aien  Phu  in  May  t9S4. 

That  the  Geneva  agreements  of  I9S4  cre- 
ated N  and  S  Vietnam  as  Independent  states, 
dividing  Vietnam  as  a  ahote  at  the  17th 
Parallel — the  Communist  northern  portion, 
N  VletTwrn — the  non-Communist  southern 
portion.  S.  Vietnam. 

That  S.  Vuttnam  thus  became  a  Republic 
in  October  1955  and  for  the  first  time,  a 
separate  country. 

That  Laoa  iroa  made  an  independent  king- 
dom in  1949.  and  Cambodia  «  kingdom  in 
1953:  hence  the  Trench  Indo  China  War  was 
largely  in  Vietrtam 


legS^-'Aggresalon  from  the  North" 

South  Vietnam  la  not  fighting  a  clvU  war- 
It  la  fighting  for  lU  Independence  a*  a  coun- 
try against  an  elaborate  campaign  of  terror 
and  armed  attack  organised,  planned,  direct- 
ed and  supplied  through  the  Communist 
Party  of  N.  Vietnam,  as  the  first  atep  In  the 
Bed  conquest  of  S.X.  Asia. 

BO  cm  MtwH — »»TaaAM  akvoLunoMaaT 
Delusion  No.  Z— That  Ho  Chi  Ulnh.  the 
Communist  Dictator  of  N.  Vietnam,  as  a  "pa- 
triotic nationalist"— the  George  Waahlngton 
of  his  country. 

Let's  look  at  his  record. 
Actually  Ho  Chi   Mlnh— •  man  of  many 
allaaea— bom  aa  Nguyen  Al  Quoc— ha*  been 
a  Moacow  trained  Communist  RevoluUonary 
for  over  40  years. 

Bom  in  Annam.  IBWMM,  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope as  a  cook  on  a  paasenger  ahlp.  He 
worked  in  Parts  In  1918  aa  a  photograph  re- 
toucher and  became  a  founder  member  of 
the  French  Communist  Party. 

ffi  1923  he  went  to  Moscow  a*  a  delegate 
to  the  Communist  lntem*tlonal  Peasants 
Party  Congress.  He  remained  tn  Moscow 
three  years  In  training  in  Communist  meth- 
ods of  guerrUla  warfare,  sabotage  and  sub- 
version. 

In  1926  he  was  sent  to  Canton.  CWna  as 
ssslstant  to  Russian  Agent  Michael  Borodkin 


Now  lets  consider  Delusion  No.  1 — that  the     ^^d  operating  from  Canton,  farmed  the  Vlet- 


war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  Civil  War. 

Actually  the  war  In  Vietnam  la  a  wmr  of 
Communist  aggresalon  launched  by  N.  Viet- 
o*m.  backed  by  China,  to  take  over  the  rice 
land*  and  people  of  a  neighboring  country. 

The  directing  force  behind  the  effort  to 
conquer  3.  Vietnam  la  the  Communist  Party 
of  N.  Vietnam —the  lAo  Dan  (workers)  Party 
under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  a  veteran  Oooimunlst 
Revolutionary  of  40  yem  service. 

The  hard  can  ot  the  Communist  guerrlll* 
forces  attacking  3.  Vietnam  known  aa  Uie 
VIot  Cong  were  trained  In  the  North  and 
ordered  into  the  SoutH  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee In  N.  Vietnam. 

MiUtAry  oper%tiona  In  the  South  arc  the 
direct  reaponalblUty  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Military     High     Command     under     General 


nam  Revolutionary  Youth  League  which  later 
became   the  Vietnam  Communlat  Party. 

7rt  1930  be  Inatlgated  premature  revoits 
against  the  French,  which  were,  crushed. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  other  top  Reds  were  ar- 
rested m  HoDg  Kong  and  be  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Prench.  but  saved  because 
the  British  refused  to  deport  him  as  a 
political  refugee  and  because  he  had  become 
a  Russian  cltlaen.  He  served  13  months  in 
prlaon. 

He  later  served  with  the  Chinese  Army  in 
China  and  formed  the  Vietnam  Independ- 
ence League  or  Vletmlnh.  portraylnf  him- 
self as  a  "patriotic  nationalist"  as  a  screen 
for  Its  Communist  leadership. 

In  1940  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  went  Into  Vietnam 
for  the  first  time  In  over  twenty  year*,  again 


vTelnam  Is  the  first  proving  ground  for  this     Nguyen  Clap  whose  guftrrlUa  forcea  defeated      portraying  himself  as  a  patriot  against  tje 


Mao  Tse-Tung  plan  of  aggresalon.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh- the  Red  dlcutor  of  N.  Vietnam— Is 
BAao'a  agent  and  N.  Vietnam,  a  Chlneae  satel- 
Ute. 

IX  they  are  permitted  to  take  8.  Vietnam, 
the  other  amall  countrlea  of  the  rice  bowl 
srea  will  quickly  follow— Laoa,  CambodU. 
Thailand.  Malaya  and  Burma. 

In  S.E  Asia  there  Is  already  a  great  poten- 
tial &th  Column  of  H  MllUoa  Chlneae  reai- 
denu  of  the  rartoti*  countries  wanted  by 
Bed  China. 

DAMGCaOUB  DKLtTSlONS   kBOVT   VUTMAU 

In  a  recent  broadcast  from  Hanoi  releaaed 
to  the  world.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  said  (among  other 
thln^l  — 

'TtM  barbarao*  VJR.  ixnperlailst*  have  un- 
leaahed  a  war  of  mggreawion  in  an  attempt  to 
conquer  our  Country — But  under  the  firm 
snd  wise  leadership  of  th*  NaUonal  Front  (or 
UbervUoD  in  South  Vietnam,  army  and  peo- 
ple, closely  united,  fighting  heroically,  have 
scored  very  glorious  victories  and  ar«  de- 
termined to  struggle  to  complete  victory  to 
Iiber«tr  the  South." 

Th*  pervUtanc*.  adrotUuaa  and  unaorupu- 
iDua  hT%aeoe*a  (of  OoauBunlst)  propaganda^ 
a.n^  th*  Inadequacy  of  ottr  own  ooant«r  In- 


the  French  in  19M. 

The  hardcore  of  the  Viet  Cong  forces  ar« 
regular  army  units  at  th*  N.  Vietnamese 
Army—aome  40%  of  all  combat  battalions  a* 
of  August  a.  IMS. 

SupporUng  the  main  force  unlta  are  Dis- 
trict level  uniu  of  several  coropanlea  whlf:h 
ffmn  siiiiiiiiililii  quickly  as  a  battalion.  Below 
and  supplemental  to  these  uniu  are  part 
time  vlllage-ba*©d  guerrillas  who  work  at 
their  regular  Jobs  part  time,  but  who  are  em- 
ployed for  ambuehea.  raids,  sabotage  and  as 
military  InformanU.  Most  of  the  men  of 
these  village  units  were  forced  Into  sarvlee 
of  the  Viet  Cong  by  kldn&pplng,  Intlmld*- 
tlon.  threats  and  family  hostage*. 

The  National  Uberatlon  Front  (NLF)  and 
P«oplea  Revolution  Party— actually  one  and 
the  same — are  screen*  behind  which  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  dlrecu  the  political  and  guerrlll*  war. 
The  key  element  of  the  Viet  Cong  war 
effort  Is  an  elaborate  organisation  in  Hanoi 
called  the  Central  Research  Agency  divided 
Into  Bix  main  sections:  Organiaatlon.  Adxoln- 
IstTAtloa.  Espionage.  Cocnmuni cations,  Re- 
■ssrch  and  Training.  A  speclai  secUon  Is  re- 
sponsible for  intelligence,  organisation  and 
oper»tion*  In  Cambodia  and  Lao*. 

An  elaborate  aystem  of  infiltration  by  land 


Colonial  fa«:lst  occuppler"  (The  French) 
and  led  another  uprising  In  the  western 
provliuws  which  was  crushed  by  the  French. 
Bo  Cbl  aacaped  to  Chin*. 

Following  the  fall  of  France  In  l»40  the 
Japanese  took  over  contro*  of  Indo  China. 
After  the  Japanese  surrender  In  l»45.  the 
French  returned  to  Vietnam  in  1M«  to 
reoocupy  the  country. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  having  gained  control  of 
the  peaaants  and  promising  to  "drive  out  th* 
Foreigners",  proclaimed  Vietnam  an  Inde- 
pendent Republic. 

When  the  French  returned,  he  did  not 
then  feel  strong  enough  to  fight  them.  He 
negoUated  an  agreement  making  Vietnam  a 
Free  Bute  within  the  French  Union.  Ho 
regarded  this  merely  as  a  device  to  gain  time 
to  further  organise  and  strengthen  his 
Vletmlnh  force*. 

tn  late  1949  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  guerrillas  treach- 
erously attacked  and  murdared  French  men, 
wtxnen  aikd  children  In  ail  towns  of  tb* 
North  (Tonkin).  Aitemat*  Oghtaig  and 
nagotlatloQ* — always  used  by  Ho  to  gain 
tlm*  and  tactical  sd vantage—continued  un- 
til IM9.  By  this  tim*  th*  Chlneee  Ootnmu- 
nlsU  had  gained  control  of  Boutbeni  China 


up  to  tbe  border  of  Vietnam  and  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  could  count  00  aid  and  a  secure  base 
on  Chlneae  held  territory. 

After  &  more  year*  of  bitter  guerrilla  war- 
fare, the  French  forUfled  outpost  of  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  fell  to  Chlneae  traced  General 
Glap's  Vletmlnh  force*.  The  French  govern- 
ment fell  and  the  ixiimcal-mlnded  Prime 
Minister  Mendez-Fraooe  went  to  th*  Oftneva 
Conference  determined  to  end  the  war. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreements, 
Vietnam  was  divided  at  the  17Lh  Parallel — 
Korea  style — and  N.  Vietnam  made  an  Inde- 
pendent conmiunlst  state  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

By  this  time  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  bad  been  a  Com- 
munist agent  for  over  30  years  and  had  fought 
the  French  for  over  24.  As  the  Chief  Agent 
or  the  Chlneae  In  S.E.  Asia.  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  fully 
expects  to  take  over  all  of  Vietnam. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  record  of  treachery.  In- 
trigue and  nithlessness  against  the  French 
has  few.  if  any,  eciuala  in  modem  history. 

Re  evidently  believes  that  his  trump  card 
may  be  the  failure  of  the  U.6.  political  lead- 
ership to  make  clear  the  stakes  In  BX.  Asia 
and  to  instill  into,  the  American  people  tlie 
patlrace  and  staying  power  to  support  a 
long  war  of  resistance  to  a  Communist  take 
over  In  SX.  Asia. 

Delusion  No.  3 — That  wc  can  and  should 
negotiate  with  tbe  Viet  Cong  (a  major  ob- 
jective of  Communist  propaganda). 

The  N.  Vietnamese— and  some  of  our  8en- 
stors— «ay  that  we  must  "Negotiate  with  the 
Viet  Cong".  Lets  see  who  t^e  Viet  Oong 
are — and  the  poaalbl*  resulu  of  negotiation. 

Tbe  Viet  Oong  are  not.  and  have  never 
been,  S.  Vletnameae  rebels. 

They  are  the  field  Army  and  afclUed  agenU 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  N.  Vietnam  and 
Communist  China. 

At  the  time  of  the  cease  Are  agreement* 
at  Geneva  In  IBM,  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  had  his 
Vletmlnh  guerillas  In  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
8.  Vietnam  and  agent*  (5-10)  in  virtually 
all  villages  of  S.  Vietnam. 

In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  agreement* 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  transferred  many  of  the  mil- 
itary unit*  toyal  to  him  to  N.  Vietnam.  How- 
ever he  left  thotuands  of  trained  agents 
and  guerillas  in  the  South  with  orders  to  hide 
their  arm*,  to  build  up  storee  of  ammuni- 
tion and  to  go  underground  awaiting  orders. 

The  mission  of  this  highly  organized  &th 
column  was  to  discredit  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  S.  Vietnam  and  was  an  Immediate 
violation  of  tbe  Geneva  Agreement*. 

By  1956.  N.  Vietnam  had  become  eatab- 
Ushed  a*  a  Communist  dictatorship  under 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  but  with  UtUe  eoonomlc  prog- 
ress and  a  oooslderable  amount  of  suppressed 
internal  trouble. 

South  Vietnam— on  the  other  hand — with 
VS.  economic  aid,  had  made  relatively  great 
progress  In  rice  production,  land  reform,  rub- 
ber output,  and  the  beginnings  of  Industrial 
development,  and  bad  esUblUbed  Itself  aa 
a  free  republic. 

In  view  of  the  Communist  dictatorship  in 
N.  Vietnam  and  Its  rigid  control  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  discovery  of  their  6th  Column 
In  the  South,  the  government  of  8.  Vietnam 
did  not  regard  itself  obliged  to  take  part  In 
elections  that  were  not  free  and  which  would 
greatly  favor  N.  Vietnam  In  any  plan  of  union 
of  the  two  Vietnam*.  They  declined  to  bold 
them.  (Neither  8.  Vietnam  nor  the  U.a. 
signed  the  Geneva  Agreements  ) 

In  1066-1058.  with  Chinese  aid.  Ho  Cbl 
Mlnh  reorganised  and  strengthened  the  Viet 
Cong  In  Uie  South  by  sending  down  highly 
trained  agent*,  technicians,  and  unit  leaders 
trained  in  the  north,  and  better  arms  and 
equipment. 

In  1B57  they  reactivated  their  entire  sub- 
versive 5th  Column  In  the  South  and  began 
to  try  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  8.  Viet- 
nam through  terrorism  and  sabotag*. 

They  oould  not  pretend  to  b*  fighting 
against  oolonlallam  beoausc  It  was  goo*,  nor 


for  land  reform  becauae  It  had  taken  place, 
and  land  was  plentiful  lo"  8.  Vietnam.  Tbey 
simply  created  chao*  and  fear. 

In  May  19&0  the  Central  CommlKee  of  th* 
Communist  Party  of  N.  Vietnam  decided  to 
launch  a  guerilla  war  on  8.  Vietnam.  An 
intensified  campaign  of  terror,  enforced  re- 
cruiting and  propaganda  was  begxin. 

The  peasants  were  main  victims  of  the 
Viet  Cong  drive.  Some  B5%  of  the  people 
lived  on  the  land  and  tn  6,000  vlllagea  In 
one  year  alone  over  4,000  village  head  men 
and  their  families  were  murdered.  Police 
stations,  remote  medical  dlnlca.  achools^ 
any  constructive  outpost  of  the  8.  Vletna- 
meee  government  was  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed. (According  to  our -State  Dept-  re- 
port, even  as  late  at  1064.  436  Government 
officials  were  murdered  and  1.131  kidnapped.) 

Viet  Cong  agents — Communist  cells  of  6- 
10 — were  put  in  almost  every  village.  Half 
tane  guerlllas  were  organized  by  district*  and 
provinces  in  companies  of  60  which  oould 
assemble  quickly  as  a  battalion.  Tbe  Regular 
GuerUlas.  whose  leaders  were  trained  In  tbe 
North  in  special  schools  run  by  the  Chlneae. 
and  many  veterans  of  the  8  yeara  war  against 
the  Prench  were  organized  into  battalion* 
generally  of  3  provincial  oompanlee.  each  of 
100-160  men. 

Tactics  for  Viet  Cong  guerillas  are  pre- 
acnbed  by  N.  Vietnamese  General  Giap,  Bead 
of  the  Peoples  Army  of  N.  Vietnam.  In  his 
handbook — "Peoples  War — Peoples  Army". 

1.  "Guerilla*  miut  control  a  baae.  prefer- 
ably on  friendly  or  neutral  territory,  on  the 
border  of  the  area  xinder  attack." 

3  "Communist  agenu  and  leaders  must 
educate  and  mobilize  the  whole  people." 

3.  "OuerrlUas  must  first  get  along  with 
food  and  weapons  captured  from  the  enemy 
so  as  not  to  tax  supply  lines  from  the  rear 
base." 

4.  "Guerrillas  should  attack  only  when  sure 
of  outnumbering  tbe  enemy  by  about  lO-I." 

5.  "It  1*  neceasary  to  graep  flirmly  the 
Btrategy  of  long  term  resistance  and  infinite 
patience.  Thousands  of  small  victories  ac- 
cumulate to  a  great  iucc«as  and  final  vic- 
tory." 

Every  facet  of  the  Viet  Oong  activity  in 
8.  Vietnam  Is  controlled  by  the  Central  Ccmb- 
mlttee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  N.  Viet- 
nam. The  Viet  Cong  themselves  take  no  in- 
dependent action. 

There  is  an  Intricate  orgsnlsaUon  from 
the  Central  office  In  N.  Vietnam  down  to  the 
village*  of  8.  Vietnam  designed  to  lusuxv  the 
utmost  cooperation  and  timing  of  political 
and  military  actions. 

Those  who  talk  of  negotiations  with  the 
Viet  Oong  simply  do  not  understand  Com- 
munist organization  and  methods. 

Similarly,  any  Inclusion  of  the  Viet  Cong 
in  a  "Coalition  Government"  for  8.  Vietnam 
would  t>e  the  same  sort  of  surrender  and  sell 
out  as  we  were  deceived  Into  accepting  in  Eu- 
rope—and  after  World  War  n  In  Hungary. 
Rumania.  Poland.  Csecboslovakla  and  Bul- 
garia etc..  and  later  In  Lao*  In  1962. 

All  these  are  now  Communist  controlled. 


COMKTTinjR'      VIOLATIOHa      OP      OKNKVa 

StWWTS    AVTBCTIMC    THE    WAB    IN    VimfAM 

In  February  1066.  U.S.  Defense  and  StaU 
Department  statements  of  the  strength  of 
the  Viet  Cong  In  8.  Vietnam  were: 

Hard  core-trained  imlu.  86,000;  village 
and  district  guerillas,  70,000  (up  to  80.000). 
total,  106.000. 

The  increase  in  Viet  Cong  force*  ainoe 
that  time  has  been:  Jan.  1.  1066.  333,000 
total;  July  1.  1066,  371.000  total;  Aug.  B, 
1066,  383.000  total. 

And  of  thU  total  which  Include*  117  com- 
bat battauona.  46a  were  Segutar  Army  0/ 
N.  Vtctn*m  units. 

As  of  September  23nd.  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg stated  to  tbe  United  Natdona  that  IT 
Regular  Army  of  N.  Vietnam  Regiment*  were 
operating  in  8.  Vlrtnam. 


How  did  tbla  build  up  of  Viet  Oong  forces 
In  this  undeolatvd  war  take  place  In  the  face 
of  bombing  and  over  6,000  Viet  Cong  casual- 
ties per  month  T 

The  answer  lie*  In  the  violations  of  the 
neutrality  of  Laoa  and  Cambodia  and  the 
use  of  the  demlUtarlzed  Bone  as  a  buildup 
area,  by  N.  Vietnam. 

The  boundary  line  between  N.  and  8.  Viet- 
nam li  only  about  40  miles  acroas  and  could 
easily  be  controlled.  N.  Vietnam  has  gone 
around  it  through  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Event*  In  Laos,  which  has  borders  00  five 
countries  including  China,  are  particularly 
Instructive  evidence,  not  only  of  the  long 
range  planning  of  the  Chinese  and  N.  Viet- 
namese but  also  how  they  make  and  break 
international  agreements  to  further  their 
purposes. 

KOKTB    VIKTNAlUSe    AND  CRINIBB   U8K  OF    LAOS 

Laos  Li  now  tbe  safe  neutral  base  and 
transit  area  used  by  the  Beds  for  the  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies  Into  8.  Vietnam 
shielded  by  Ite  cloak  of  neutrality. 

The  Viet  Oong  use  Laos  for  attacks  on  S. 

Vietnam    and  subversion    against   Ttialland 

along  the  long  border — particularly  in  the 

northeast  provlncea  of  Tliailand. 

Laoa 

700  miles  long"— over  00.000  square  miles 
(3  time*  the  state  of  8  C.)  with  ooly  3  mil- 
lion peoplc-HQO  railroads.  50%  mountain 
forest.  Only  600  mile*  of  ro*ds — the  rest 
Jungle  trail*.  Sparsely  settled.  People  over 
aS'!^  Illiterate.  Borders  on  China  (250  miles). 
N.  Vietnam  (700  miles).  S.  Vietnam  (360 
miles).  Cambodia  (300  miles),  Thailand  (1000 
miles). 

In  1063,  preoccupied  with  the  Cuban  crisis, 
the  U.S  urged  a  "Coalition  Government"  In 
Laos  and  became  a  signatory  to  the  "14  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Neutrality  of  Laoa". 
algned  at  Geneva.  (Both  China  and  N.  Viet- 
nam signed.) 

The  Coalition  Government  waa  of  3  par- 
ties— Neutralist,  Nationalist  and  Communlsu 
(Pathet  Lao-l  TTie  head  and  organizer  of 
the  Pathet  Iao  (1060)  was  the  "Red  Prince" 
Soupbanouvong.  half-brother  of  the  neutral- 
let  Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma 

As  with  all  Communist  Coalition  Govern- 
ment*, tbe  Pathet  Lao  soon  took  over.  The 
Red  Prince  persuaded  his  half-brother  to 
join  forces.  As  a  result,  the  Pathet  Lao  con- 
troU  all  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  areas 
bordering  on  China.  N.  Vietnam.  8.  Vietnam. 
Cambodia  and  N.E.  Thailand.  They  can  take 
over  the  remainder  at  will,  but  it  suits  Com- 
munist purposes  to  have  Laos  still  called  a 
"neutj^l"  under  the  unenforced  provision* 
of  the  1062  Geneva  Agreement. 

Thus  they  gained  their  "ssfe  base"  in  a 
"Neutral"  country  on  the  border  of  the  coun- 
try under  attack — all  under  the  ahield  of 
legality  of  an  agreement  that  was  made  to 
be  broken. 

Cambodia 

A  Trench  protcrtorafe  for  90  yeara  (t8S3~ 
19S3)  subtly  larger  than  S.  Vietnam — S9.000 
sq.  mites.  SQ*i,  forest,  under  poputvted—only 
$  mUiion.  StAanoufc.  the  Premier  and  for- 
mer Kirig  (194i).  believes  that  the  Chinese 
UJiU  control  all  of  SS.  Asia,  and  has  brofc*-n 
reldtlOTtt  \pith  the  U.S.  and  directed  Cam- 
bodia'a   policies   toward   the  Chinese. 

CamtKXlia  Is  a  water-land  Infiltration 
route,  supply,  and  base  area  for  the  Viet 
Oong. 

Men  and  supplies  come  down  the  ***t  ooast 
Of  Vietnam  In  noall  craft  to  BlhanoukvlUe. 
thence  through  Phnom  Penh  to  KraUe  and 
down  to  the  SW.  border  of  Vietnam  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  area. 

yot  over  100  years  Oambodla  has  bad 
border  disputes  with  Vietnam  (then  Annam) 
and  Thailand.  Due  to  tbe  nature  of  the 
mountain -forest  country  and  the  poorly  de- 
fined e*«t«n  border.  Sihanouk  oould  not 
control  Vlsi  Oong  use  o<  ttaaae  areas  If  he 
vantad  to. 
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Obvloualj  Cbe  VB.  cannot  oontlntw  to 
napwn  the  bonl«n  of  Lmn  uuI  OunbodU 
and  permit  tto«n  to  Mrre  u  InlUtimttOQ 
rout««  and  b**«  fcrea  aanctu»rt««  for  blt-fcnd- 
run  guerilla  operttlon*  of  the  Vlrt  Ood«- 

Our  memon**— *11  too  tAort  regmrdioc 
Oaaununut  t*cUc»— •bould  ■tore  %m%j  tb* 
roooTxl  of  tii«  -CoeJltloD  OoTemment"  and 
the  made-to-bfr-brotoen  agreamjent  on  tba 
Independence  itnd  "neutraUty"  oC  lAoa. 
THE  w^   m   vrrrwAM — awd  what  rr  mxans 

Wh*t  itaned  m  »  rjcrlUA  wv  In  1069 
UuncbAd  bj  N.  Vietnam  to  take  over  S.  Viet- 
nam baa  now  beoome  an  undedarwl  war  of 


S.  VictiMm.  tupported  by  th«  UA  la  fl«bt- 
inc  lor  lU  lUe  a^Lnat  N.  Vietnam  aupported 
by  R«d  ChlnA. 

China  rec&rda  tbe  war  aa  %  testing  ground 
for  ber  plan  of  oooqueet  foe  Si  Aal»  and 
will  bo  reluctant  to  «•  K.  Vietnam  atop 
»bort  of  Tlctory. 

H.  Vietnam  and  Ho  Cbl  lOnb  regard  Tlc- 
tory In  s.  Vietnam  as  Tital.  Victory  would 
give  tbfisn  access  to  the  rice  surplus  areas 
ot  8.  Vietnam  and  would  remote  a  rival 
country  on  the  aouthem  border  and  would 
bring  Laos  and  Ommbodia  \xnder  N.  Vietnam 
control- 

ror  the  United  state*  Vietnam  la  a  crucial 
test  of  leadership  In  the  Free  World.  A  mUl- 
tary  victory  by  N.  Vietnam,  a  tblrd  rate 
Communist  peasant  state,  is  untMnkable. 

Premature  wltbdrawal  of  the  TJ-8.  as  a 
r««uJt  of  negotiations  rewarding  Communist 
agigreealoa  or  under  conditions  which  could 
be  construed  as  a  Communist  victory  would 
wreck  Amerlcaa  posiUon  In  Asia. 

It  would  destroy  belief  In  VS.  pledges  to 
40  nations  all  over  the  world — now  our  allies 
— and  they  would  be  forced  to  reconsidw 
their  positions  and  relationships.  Such 
withdrawal  would  lend  new  force  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  belief  that  militant  aeS^w 
slon  pays  and  would  undermine  the  will  of 
other  free  countries  to  resist  them. 

U  we  demonstrate  unwillingnesa  or  *naWI- 
itp  to  stop  Bed  China  now  when  shs  la  not 
a  nuclear  power,  what  shall  we  do  6-7  years 
hence  when  China  has  the  bocnbs  and  the 
Intercontinental  mlsalls  system  to  deUver 
them? 

CMnmsa  *md  kosth  vamn^tt^tm  capabujtbs 
The  present  militant  and  aggressive  poUey 
of  R«J  China  la  the  great  problem  in  SX 
Asia.  If  the  Chinese  plan  of  aggreealofi  by 
"Peoples  Wars  of  Liberation" — by  xindeclared 
guerrUla  warfare — can  be  neutralteed.  the 
Reds  wlU  have  to  rely  on  peaceful  meana  of 
infiltration,  subversion  and  persuaaion — and 
thewe  tactics  have  not  proven  successful  In 
Europe,  Asia  or  Africa. 

China  U  both  strong  and  weak. 
She  is  strong  because  almost  wsry  4th 
penon  In  the  world  Is  Chinese— and  by  1990 
probably  one  In  three  will  be.  She  Is  strong 
because  of  her  revolutionary  Intensity  and 
the  control  of  her  people  and  the  long  range 
tenacity  and  patience  with  which  she  pur- 
ram  ber  objectives.  She  Is  stroDg  in  con- 
ventlonsJ  warfare  on  or  close  to  her  borders. 
Her  capability  for  supporting  military  opera- 
tions outside  Is  iceok. 

China  Is  weak  because  she  does  not  have 
nuclear  weapons  or  the  means  to  deliver 
them.  She  Is  weak  because  of  food  short- 
ages and  rising  population,  primitive  agricul- 
ture and  backward  industry. 

China  knows  thst  the  event  of  direct  Inter- 
venUon  in  a  war  with  ths  VS.,  her  develop- 
inf  Atomic  Centers  at  Paotow— n.-'w  of  Pek- 
^ff^  with  Plutonium  reactors:  Lsnehow— 
s/w  of  Peking— large  electric  power  sourcs 
and  uranium  produeuon:  and  IJof  If  or  Wsa^ 
ooa  Ttattng  Csntsr)  would  b*  ths  flnt  targvta 
of  ret«Uatlon. 

Ths  destTuctlon  of  these  facilities  and  her 
basic  Industrial  plants  would  wrsck  her  pro- 
gram indeflnltsly  and  her  land  f<x«ss  would 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  VS. 

It  if  mowt  improbable  th€t  Chtna  eon- 
templateM  rvch  a  riaK 


M.  Vietnam — A  Communist  peasant  stats 
ot  17  mllUoa  IMS  insuffldeot  agrtculturs  land 
to  feed  her  people  and  finds  It  dtfScult  to 
import  food  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Hw  In- 
dustry Is  small.  Her  people  are  underpaid, 
underfed  and  overworked  and  even  the  con- 
stant propaganda  campaigns  ot  thstr  Oom- 
munlst  government  cannot  gloss  over  their 
hardships. 

II  the  bombing  of  N.  Vietnam  Is  eirtended 
to  economic  targets,  poww  dams.  Irrigation 
systems.  canaU  and  factories  as  well  as  to 
ports,  oil  storage  depots  and  communica- 
tions systems,  the  economy  of  K.  Vietnam 
must  cotlapee. 

So  far,  the  VS.  operations  have  been 
closely  controlled  and  for  severely  limited 
objectives.  We  thould  not  continue  these 
restrictions. 

THS  sraaTscT  or  vtcToat  w  virrN*M 


what  we  are  doing  Is  not  working.  It  costs 
UN  too  much  and  N.  Vietnam  too  little.  Re- 
strictions on  too  many  areas  permit  oottcsn- 
tratlon  of  anti-aircraft  defenses  In  the  target 
Areas.  Consequently,  our  losses  are  too  high 
far  what  we  are  acc<»npllshlng. 

In  a  country  crisscrossed  by  mountains, 
rivers  and  canals  and  dotted  with  rice  pad- 
dles, swamps  and  jungle,  these  operitlotu 
take  time — even  for  the  best  trained  troops 
uid  best  lesdershlp. 

The  war  wUl  be  one  of  many  small  suc- 
cesses— few  large  spectacular  victories  or 
dtles  captured. 

This  Is  a  new  kind  of  war  for  the  United 
States,  and  requires  paUence  and  perslst«nce. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  national  will  to  see  It 
through  and  are  to  avoid  being  sold  out  by 
opportunistic  polltldsju  aeeklDg  poUtlcal  ad- 

whole 
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vantage,  the  people  of  the  U.S.  as  : 

must  understand  the  real  Issues,  what  la  at 

The  VS.  troo9  buildup  in  S.  Vietnam  has       take  and  ichv  we  must  defend  our  world  wide 

Interests. 


been  In  progress  for  18  months.  In  that  time 
we  have  been  building  airfields,  bases,  har- 
bors and  installations  at  the  rate  of  over 
•40,000.000.00  per  month. 

More  troops  wUt  now  be  released  to  clear 
out  the  Viet  Cong  and  reatore  safety  for  a 
greater  number  of  the  6.000  vUlsges  of 
S  Vietnam  where  13  million  people  live. 

Prom  here  on  the  life  of  the  Viet  Cong 
will  be  harder. 

However,  guerrilla  wars  are  generally  long 
wars  and  Vietnam  will  very  lUcsly  continue 
as  a  hlt-and-r\m  guerrilla  war. 

"me  key  to  N.  Vietnamese  tactics  Is  the 
statement  of  Ho  Chi  lllnh: 

"It  took  lis  8  years  of  bitter  fighting  to 
dffest  the  French.  The  Americans  are 
atrooger.    It  may  take  us  10  yean." 

Ho  Chi  Minh  and  the  Chinese  believe  that 
their  best  chance  of  vlct£«7  Is  political — not 
military — hecauxr.  the  political  leadership  of 
the  V.S.  may  faU  to  restore  anifjr.  under- 
standing  and  national  purpose  to  support  s 
long  war. 

They  think  that  the  war  can  be  won  in 
Washington  and  in  New  York  (United  Na- 
tions)  If  not  In  %aetnam. 

The  N.  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  may  well 
be  more  encouraged  by  the  evidence  of 
doubt,  disagreement  and  division  within  the 
VS.  than  by  any  reports  of  U.S.  planes  shot 
down. 

So  far.  this  has  been  a  very  ehe^  war  for 
the  Chinese  and  N.  Vietnamese.  Tlie  cost  to 
ths  U.S. :  approximately  IS  bUUons  tn  ths 
year  ending  July  1.  1807;  approximately  30 
biUtons  In  the  year  ending  July  l.  1088. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  them  drag  the 
war  on  Indefinitely,  which  they  can  do  very 
simply  if  permitted  bo  infiltrate  300  men  a 
day — fi.OOO  per  month — thru  Laos  and  Oam- 


Our  baste  problem  then  becomes: 

Bfnr  to  encourage  the  smaU  naUooa  of  S-X. 
Asia  to  participate  more  broadly  in  oollecuvs 
plans  and  action  for  their  own  security. 

Bow  to  end  the  war  reasonably  quickly 
without  creating  a  wider  war. 

Our  major  objectives: 

To  stop  the  infiltration  of  men  and  wupplie* 
thru  "Neutral"  Laos  tritftoul  a  Korea  type  un- 
declared tear  there. 

To  stop  infiltration  through  Cambodls. 
(This  is  easier  because  Thailand  is  on  our 
side.) 

To  roll  up  S.  Vietnam  from  the  So%ith. 
where  80%  of  the  people  live  on  20%  of  the 
land— largely  tn  the  Mekong  Delta,  cleartng 
out  the  Viet  Con^  and  then  protecUng  the 
villages  with  specially  trained  S.  Vietnamem 
troops  and  administrative  units. 

To  hit  N.  Vw!(Twim  harder,  to  raise  the  cost 
of  mgvrtssion  and  convince  the  Communist 
VMt  they  cannot  afford  to  carry  on  the  war. 

It  is  inevitable,  that  yet  untouched  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  targets  tm  rt.  Vietnam 
shall  be  released  for  air  attacks  which  have 
been  rigidly  ctyntrolied  and  Umited  largely  to 
communications  routes,  oil  depots  ond  misjtis 
sites. 
Except  for  the  destructian  of  oU  storage. 


I  venttirs  to  suggest  thst  ths  President  of 
the  United  SUtss  should  organize  an  all 
out  national  effort  to  bring  ths  people  to- 
gether In  understanding  and  unity  on  Viet- 
nam: 

— that  he  make  clear  our  vital  intereats 
In  prevenUog  a  takeover  of  the  small  coun- 
tries of  BX.  Asia. 

— how  we  propose  to  prevent  It. 

So  far  his  acUons  have  been  better  than 
his  words — but  he  has  given  the  dlsssnters 
a  free  hand  In  creating  doubt  and  confusion 
and  Vietnam  has  been  lubordlnated  to  other 
poliUcal  programs  creating  di*iinif|F  rather 
than  unity. 

inWOTIATIONS 

One  final  word  about  negotiations,  the  fa- 
vorite subject — however  vague  it  may  be — of 
many  prominent  Americans. 

A  famous  secretary  of  the  British  Ministry 
of  Defense  once  said : 

"Negotiations  can  have  oos  ot  three  pur- 
poses: 

"One  is  to  reach  agreement  for  agreements 
sake:  the  second  is  to  have  your  owiv  way  or 
as  much  of  it  as  you  can;  and  the  third  is  to 
gain  Ume. 

"If  the  purpose  Is  agreement  for  agree- 
ments sake,  negotiations  can  become  merely 
a  desire  to  save  fees,  to  help  you  out  of  a 
difficult  situation,  to  let  the  other  side  have 
their  way  while  preserving  some  shreds  of 
your  own  dignity.  This  type  must  be  recog- 
nised for  what  it  is — Siirrender." 

Ws  cannot  afford  this  type  of  negotUtlon 
on  Vietnam. 

Besultful  negotiations  in  Vletxiam  are 
likely  to  come  only  when  the  N.  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese  see  their  military  and  poUtJcal 
organization  there  being  systematlcaUy  de- 
stroyed and  are  convinced  that  the  procesa 
will  continue. 

Unta  that  time,  the  vague  but  constant 
talk  of  negotiations  merely  s«-vee  to  encour- 
age the  enemy  to  continue  their  guerilla 
war  in  the  hope  of  eventually  gaining  by  ne- 
gotiations what  they  are  unable  to  take  by 
force. 

I  hope  that  the  President  may  find  it  wise 
to  lead  the  crusade  for  understanding  and 
uMity  on  Vietnam. 


Rw«l  ToqA  ProviJet  EzuopU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  KDnrcsora 
IN  THK  HOD8B  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVBa 

Monday,  Februanf  27,  19S7 
Mr.   ZWACH.    Mr.  Speaker.   In  this 
day  when  we  hear  and  read  about  young 
men    burning    their    selective    senrlce 


cards,  or  of  bewhiskcred,  unkempt  young 
people  rioting,  picketing,  lying  in,  and  so 
forth,  and  when  many  of  us  see  countless 
signs  of  young  people  rebelling  against 
authority  or  responsibility,  it  Is  my  grreat 
pleasure  to  present  a  much  brighter  pic- 
ture  of  young  American  boys. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  or- 
Kfiinzatlon  in  Minnesota,  sparked  by  the 
enthusia-sm  and  cooperation  of  the  State 
FPA  Executive  Secretary  W.  J.  Kortes- 
makl,  have  raised  over  $150,000  In  the 
past  14  years. 

This  money — not  a  single  tax  dollar — 
was  raised  by  hundreds  of  boys  to  pro- 
vide for  a  speech  therapy  building  lo- 
cated at  Camp  Courage  on  Cedar  Lake 
In  Wright  County,  Minn. 

Camp  Courage  Is  the  only  camp  In  our 
State  for  crippled  children  and  adults. 
In  addition,  this  camp  is  provided  with- 
out cost  to  the  campers. 

Over  750  campers  used  the  facilities  In 
1966.  with  141  of  those  in  the  speech 
therapy  section  sJone. 

Over  335  FFA  chapters  have  assisted 
In  paying  for  this  building  and  equip- 
ment, and  have  provided  over  3,000 
"campershlps"  to  crippled  and  handi- 
capped people.  For  example,  the  ^A 
set  a  statewide  goal  of  $26,500,  of  which 
$10,000  was  earmarked  for  campershlps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  men— rural 
boys — were  not  burning  up  draft  cards, 
they  were  not  flouting  the  law,  they  were 
busy  gleaning  cornfields  of  the  dropped 
ears  of  com.  th^  raised  and  sold  bay. 
they  put  on  choir  concerts,  they  sold 
subscription  to  farm  magazines,  they 
gathered  and  dried  pine  cones,  and  they 
were  busy  for  a  good  cause. 

Thousands  of  people  will  be  the  direct 
recipients  of  many  of  the  finer  things  in 
life  because  a  group  of  young  people 
cared.  One  Illustration  may  prove  the 
point. 

A  16-3rear-old  junior  In  high  school 
had  such  a  speech  Impediment  that 
only  her  mother  could  understand 
her.  But  after  getting  the  free  5-week 
therapy  exercises  at  Camp  Courage,  she 
returned  hcmie  and  continued  the  exer- 
cises she  had  been  taught.  This  girl  has 
since  won  a  regional  speech  contest,  be- 
come a  cheerleader,  and  has  graduated 
from  the  university  as  a  trained  speech 
therapist. 

My  deepest  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  the  youth  In  the  FFA  who  pro- 
vide us  today  with  the  shinning  model 
of  what  our  young  people  can  do  who 
will  accept  the  responsibility. 

The  entire  camp — consisting  of  19 
buildings — is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Minnesota  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adult^.  It  has  recently  become  win- 
terized so  that  it  may  operate  the  year 
around. 

While  over  225  chapters  in  the  State 
have  taken  part  In  providing  this  unit 
to  the  total  camp  and  in  providing  free 
"campershlps."  I  would  like  to  list  these 
chapters  who  efforts  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  this  winter.  In  my  dis- 
trict: Grove  City,  Montevideo.  Minne- 
sota, Eden  Valley,  Litchfield.  Paynesvllle, 
Ortonville,  AnnandeUe,  Walnut  Grove. 
Elk  River,  Wlllmar,  Princeton.  Renville, 
Buffalo,  Hector.  Clinton,  Wheaton,  Pair- 
fax.  Kimball.  Sanborn.  Echo,  Dawson. 


Congratulations  also  to  those  many 
more  FFA  boys  and  chapters  who  have 
also  participated  but  without  public  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  since  last  week  was  Fu- 
ture Farmers  Week,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend these  boys  by  reprinting  two  edl- 
torlstls  which  appeared  In  newspapers  In 
the  Sixth  District. 

"The  Future  Farmets?"  was  published 
in  O.  B.  Augustson's  West  Central  Daily 
Tribune,  and  "A  Worthy  Organization" 
appeared  In  James  Wermersklrchen's 
Pierz  Journal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  CoKGBEssioNAL  RicoRD  thcse  two  edi- 
torials; 

Tm  PuTuai  PASMxaa? 

This  Is  Future  Parmers  Week  when  we 
salute  the  young  men  In  thia  state  and 
national  orgaolEation.  NatlonBlly  the  move- 
ment hu  446.000  members  of  which  eome 
14.000  are  In  278  chapters  In  Mlnneeota.  The 
movement  is  dedicated  to  some  splendid 
ideals  and  gosl«.  Tlie  members  are  student* 
who  plan  to  farm,  to  enter  Agricultural  col- 
leges or  work  In  some  occupations  of  some 
farm  connection. 

We  are  Intrigued  with  the  theme  for  this 
week.  It  Is  "Agriculture — Strength  of  Amer- 
ica." That  is  a  good  slogan.  But  it  encom- 
passes a  lot.  Of  course  the  food  producing 
Industry  Is  the  most  Important  a  nation  baa. 
One  can  do  without  most  anything  but 
food — we  all  must  eat.  And  any  nation  with 
a  strong,  productive  and  bountiful  agricul- 
ture can  progresa.  become  great  and  survive 
when  other  nations,  lees  fortunate,  make  no 
progress  or  succumb. 

That  definition  Is  basic .  What  we  are  more 
interested  In  Just  now  is  what  the  changes 
are  now  and  are  to  be  In  the  farming  family. 
What  that  farming  family  has  been  given  for 
Its  most  needful  work  and  what  will  happen 
to  it  tomorrow.  Truly  farming  has  never 
been  paid  for  what  It  should  have  received 
for  Its  produce  and  Its  effort.  Agriculture 
has  always  provided  food,  cheap  to  the  Amer- 
ican society.  It  has  actually  eubsldlaed  the 
high  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people. 

Farming  has  always  been  treated  by  a  total 
buyers  market — the  what-wUl-you-glve-me 
market,  the  open  market.  If  you  please,  which 
always  Uke  to  pay  less,  rather  than  more. 
So  agriculture  from  Its  beginning,  has  been 
kicked  around  except  perhaps  during  times 
of  war  and  Its  unuiukl  demands  for  food 
and  when  everyone  else  grew  fat  with  profits? 

Future  of  farmers?  What  li  the  outlook? 
Rosy?  Not  so.  Even  at  present,  last  Satur- 
day  farmers  brought  bred  sows  to  market  to 
see  If  this  gesture  would  result  In  higher 
prices  to  come.  Desperation,  one  might  even 
call  It.  Today — bred  cows  are  scheduled  to 
be  also  marketed.  For  the  same  purposes. 
More  dCBperatlon. 

All  this  predicated  on  aoiat  thinking  of 
supply  and  demand  which  economic  princi- 
ple has  been  a  Joke  In  the  past.  For  one 
knows  full  well  that  ibe  market  price  was  not 
fixed  by  the  demands  of  hungry  mouths  so 
much  as  the  demands  of  the  buyers  at  the 
market  place.  And  those  buyers  have  always 
been  the  well  organised  ^oup  and  arrned 
with  aU  sorts  of  manipulation. 

Future  Farmers  or  Future  of  Fanners? 
Ouees  It  may  not  be  so  much  all  the  talk  of 
enciency  as  it  Is  the  control  of  the  market, 
When  that  control  of  the  market  Is  absent, 
more  and  more  small  farmers  are  going  to  be 
shoved  off  the  acres.  Bigger  and  bigger 
farms,  a  smaller  numbo'  of  farms.  And 
when  the  farms  of  this  nation  wind  up  tn 
relatively  few  hands — then  watch  out — t^ere 
will  be  something  like  NFO  with  a  vengeance 
just  like  the  few.  big  boys  in  industry  decide 


what  the  pubUc  ts  going  to  pay  fa-  ttielr 
product. 

That  could  be  the  continuing  trand.  And 
If  It  U.  Main  Street  should  be  an  alarmed 
observer. 

A   WOKTHT  OaCSKIEATlON 

That  moet  worthy  organlaatlon.  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  wUl  receive  weU-deserved 
recognition  during  the  week  of  February  IB 
to  26.  Writers,  commeutacors.  officials  and 
others  in  all  walks  of  life.  wlU  pay  tribute 
to  one  ot  the  most  important  groups  of 
young  people  in  the  country — the  young  peo- 
pie  who  In  years  to  come  will  bear  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  providing  the  food  and  fiber 
so  sorely  De<<led  by  a  world  confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  famine,  xinlees  unprece- 
dented breakthroughs  are  achieved  in  food 
production. 

Each  year  the  significance  of  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  Week  grows.  The  message 
that  the  young  farmers  ot  tomorrow  en- 
deavor to  Impart  to  the  nation  during  their 
"Week"  Is  simple.  They  seek  to.  "Inform 
(the)  public  of  the  (the)  Importance  of 
agriculture  to  America,  (the)  value  of  good 
cltlaensblp  development,  and  (the)  role  of 
Future  Farmers  of  America  in  this  effort" 

There  was  a  time  when  the  nation  was 
predominantly  agricultural.  Raising  food  to 
eat  absorbed  the  efforts  of  a  majority  of  the 
people.  Oradually.  aa  agricultural  technol- 
ogy Improved,  fewer  and  fewer  people  were 
required  on  the  land  to  produce  food.  One 
farmer  now  feeds  scores  of  other  people — 
people  who  have  moved  to  the  cities  where 
they  produce  all  the  other  neceesitlea  and 
luxuries  of  our  age  except  food. 

There  is  only  so  much  land;  thus  as  popu- 
lations Increase,  those  who  are  engaged  In 
agriculture  will  bear  an  iocreaalngly  heavy 
responsibility  to  their  fellow  men.  It  Is  in- 
deed a  privilege  to  pay  homage  to  the  FFA. 


Cedar  F>Ut  YmA  It  Iow>  WiBBcr  of  VFW 
Voice  of  DoMcncjr  Cealett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  February  27.  1967 

Mr.  QROBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Iowa  winner  ol 
the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  ladles 
auxiliary  is  a  resident  of  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing. 

He  is  Stephen  J.  Rapp.  of  Cedar  Palls. 
■Jid  the  text  of  his  winning  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Democracy  :  What  It  Meaks  to  Uk 

In  the  cold  winter  of  late  1990  and  early 
1087  moet  of  a  nation  sits,  and  watches,  and 
walu. 

From  Maine  to  Hawaii  most  of  us.  If  you 
have  noticed  and  If  you  think  aboxn  It.  seem 
a  Uttle  Ured.  Many  are  merely  satlafled: 
aln>oet  as  many  think  we  have  come  too  far; 
and  a  few  don't  really  care. 

But  What  is  there  to  be  tired  about  or  satis- 
fled  about? 

True.  America  has  come  a  long  ways  In  the 
last  few  years.  In  cbangee  during  this  last 
decade  we  have  seen  the  definition  and  the 
uaage  of  democracy  enlarged,  and  we  have 
seen  the  opportunities  under  It  widened.  We 
have  seen  what  was  rapidly  becoming  a  sec- 
ond place  educational  system  move  to  become 
a  firat  place  one.  We  have  witnessed  the 
guaranteeing  after  centunea  of  certain  In- 
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tiimntblt  tlghu  to  a  «r«»t  portion  at  tb« 
population.  W»  !!•»•  wstchKl  attempt*  to 
aumau  muon  oT  the  unneceaaarj  and  waatc- 
ful  human  want  from  our  nation  anil  otlwr 
natlona.  We  have  ie«n  a  aoartng  naUonal 
and  world  economy  bring  our  nation  and  our 
planet  to  the  Mgheat  overall  llvln«  atandart 
In  hUlory.  And  we  have  viewed  attempu  to 
insure  peace  and  avert  nuclear  holocaust  by 
banning  certain  nuclear  teats. 

And  t>ecauae  of  these  many  and  relatively 
rapid  roovea  many  feel  democracy  lu«  tMeti 
overtulflUed  or  simply  tulfllled. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 


In  this  Interrtew,  Ur.  Baugerud  dlacuasaa 
the  Ilttle-known  operations  of  his  oaa«  and 
the  new  concept  In  goremmeDt  economy  It 
aymbollaea. 

Quaatlon:  Mr  Baucerud.  wliat  Is  your  t*n- 
eral  Impreeslon  of  this  nation's  forelfn-alr 
program? 

Answer:  By  and  larie.  1  think  our  people 
do  a  very  good  lob  In  our  foreign -aid  pro- 
grams. There  are  exceptlooa.  of  course,  but 
there  are  generally  caused  by  conditions 
tbst  exist  In  countries  where  we  try  to  wcrk. 

During  the   past   three   and   a  half  years 


m  THE  HOUSI  or  REPHBSEHTATIVKS 

Monday,  Februarg  27.  1967 

Mr.  CABELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently 

=  '."^™~™V,  .Tiv^m".  feel  when  he  looks  at     Dallas  had  the  pleasure  of  bdn«  host  to  »  „,  msp^ting  our  various  missions  around 

thLti^.tr^.S'^ti  don?  Sit' «  have     very  articulate  and  weU-recelved  offlclal  ^h.  wSTd.  I  have  been  tremendou^yun- 

^."^r^-rr-^  hardly  b.  ^^  ^^^^Tr.^^:"^..  ^^^.i  LTS.»r^'?rjrr'^T«i 

-SSr-"^  on.  b.  content  When  stm  in  our  ^SS^  ^rv'oclur  rsX'^:  [^I^^TT^^Z:^^  JZ.'^L 
own  nation  and  otJ^r  nation,  million,  can,  J^^^iso  »  joint  noon  luncheon  of  the  »«  «"  ""<»  '"  ""  '*'^»"'  ""^  "* 
not     receive     the    education     necesMry     to     ,  "  .   RotttTV  Cluta      As  you  know 

'^'^'oT^^^.I^^^T:';^  ^°1u^^ei^«"lnsp«:tsL.de™a. 
ceMot  the  nation,  because  of  color  ot  skin,  uates  military  assistance,  economic  as- 
have  as  the  uta  President  Kennedy  put  it  slatance,  and  Peace  Corps  proenuns  au 
one- halt  the  chance  or  l«s  o<  Uving  In  a  over  the  world:  and  he  has  a  unique  op- 
decent  neighborhood,  of  holding  a  g«xlJob.     portunlty  to  be  constantly  aware  of  the 

relative  successes  and  failures  of  the  var- 
ious programs.    His  Ulks,  as  well  as  his 

v..  „™,„i.™.,i  _i,.n  «.  rtiii     appearances  on  television  and  radio,  were 

^T^.^^'^T^T'^::!^    enlightening  -d  gave  many  of  the  ^.U- 


ot  attending  &  college  or  a  unlTeriJty.  of.  in 
tbon.  attAinlng  tboM  things  majiy  of  them 
iDAj  need  or  deserve? 


CklcuttM?    Whan    oca-third   to    two- 

thlnls  of  the  world  Is  In  nMd  o£  food  and 
clothing? 

Hem  c*n  we  lit  back  when  thousands  in 
our  country  seem  to  be  more  and  more  turn- 
ing away  from  democracy  and  toward  violent 
methods?  Ptxwn  ralUea  for  klllen  In  Ala- 
bams,  to  "Blac*  Power"  rtoti  In  Cleveland. 
to  midnight  blasts  in  our  own  small  Mid- 
western dty. 

How  can  we  feti  fulflUed  when  deatnicUve 
wan  ooaUnxie  to  wage?  When  the  Unltad 
States  continues  to  sell  anna  to  »11  parttea 
In  the  exploalve  fcOddle  EMt?  When  lighting 
becomM  the  only  altematlTe  In  Africa,  Indo- 
neala.  and  Viet  Nam? 

How  can  we  be  satisfied? 
Democracy  to  me  means  something  that 
doeant  lend  Itself  at  all  to  satUfacUon,  to 
complacency,  to  fulfillment  or  to  tiredness. 
And  It  Is  this  fleslbUlty  that  has  preserved 
U  and  that  can  preaerve  it  This  flexlblUty, 
in  the  hands  oi  the  people.  Is  something 
that  was  missing  In  that  score  of  civilisations 
and  systems  that  met  their  falls  and  tbelr 
winters. 

Oar  democracy  was  founded  by  men  oon- 
slderad  radical  because  they  weren't  saOaflad 
with  a  government  that  ruled  without  tha 
people's  consent. 

Tha  nrw  Americans  weren't  oontaot  with  a 
UtUe  araa  between  the  AUantlc  and  a  frootlar 
dimwn  tn  tha  Kaetera  mountains. 

In  tha  early  19th  canturjF  many  throughout 
the  nation  wen  not  at  aU  oon^laoent  about 
tha  InstltuUoa  of  sUvery. 

With  the  advent  ol  the  Eodustrlal  Bevolu- 
tlon  millions  were  not  content  with  long 
work  we«ka,  terrible  coodltloaa.  and  tiUld 
labor. 

The  populaUoo  was  not  at  all  h^>py  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  with  merely  a 
national  outlook. 

And  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with 
BononrI  place  that  we  seemed  to  be  moving 
toward  earlier  In  this  decade. 

Democracy  Is  not  something  static  or  im- 
mobile, but  rather  something  that  is  based 


Mns  or  our  area  a  better  Insight  Into 
these  undertaJdngs.  A  great  many  of  our 
people  were  delighted  to  learn  that  we 
had  a  reallBtlc  and  no-nonsense  man 
Buch  as  Mr.  Haugerud  as  a  watchdog 
over  these  farflung  programs.  During 
his  vlalt  he  was  Interviewed  by  Mr.  Mike 
Engleman,  one  of  our  very  fine  e<Utorial 
writers  on  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Mr. 
Engleman's  story  Is  one  of  the  moet  suc- 
cinct and  penetrating  analyses  of  the 
IGA  office  that  has  come  to  my  attention, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  other  readers  of  the  Rxcoao. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in  It 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Hadokbuv  :  l.*aa  Pat  roa  PoaoCN  Am 
(By  Mike  Bns^aman) 
Until  late  last  May  Howard  M.  Haugerud 
had    a    quiet,    but    exhausting    )oto.      Then 
Haugerud's   relative    anonymity   came   to  a 
sudden  end- 
On  May  33,  SecreUry  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
unveiled  the  activities   of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector Ocoeral  of  Porelgn  Assistance  tn  his 
report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Belatlons  Com- 
mittee. 

The  oOoe.  explained  Ruak,  had  saved  tha 
taxpayer  "many  millions  of  doUara." 

Haugerud  Is  Deputy  InspectOT  General  of 
the  office.  Although  the  office  chief  Is  J. 
Kenneth  Mansfield,  both  he  and  Haugerud 
have  the  same  rank  (assistant  secretary  of 
stata)  and  both  make  the  same  salary 
(^7.000).  This  Is  because  one  of  them  is 
usuaUy  out  of  the  country.  Bsch  averages 
IftS.OOO  air  miles  a  year  (always  travtiing 
economy  class)  inspecting  the  far-fhing  work 
of  our  forelgn-asalatanca  missions. 

Their  small.  40-man  office  (which  spends 
only  a  third  of  Its  budget  each  year)  has 
earned  an  Impressive  record  since  It  wae 
created  upon  the  urging  of  Congress  in  IBOO, 
with  successes  like: 

Discovering  that  an  undersea  cable  be- 
tween Tunis  and  Sicily  built  with  U3.  assist- 


in  caption? 

We  have  been  unable  to  come  up  with  a 
figure  we  believe  to  be  honeet.  New*  re- 
porters have  had  figures  ranging  frtmi  9S0  to 

♦300  million.  

Would  It  be  correct  to  gueas  that  Congreas 
disaatlafectlon  with  growing  waste  in  foreign 
aid  gave  birth  to  your  office? 

No  quesUon  about  It.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions committees  of  Congreea  were  very  angry 
in  IMl,  and  they  wanted  one  office  they  could 
put  their  finger  on  and  aak  what  was  being 
done  to  remedy  theac  altuatloos. 

For  this  reason  Congress  gave  us  a  power- 
ful club.  When  the  office  of  Inspector  general 
was  eatabllsbed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  we  were  granted  authority  to  sus- 
pend any  part  of  or  all  of  any  fordgn-asaUl- 
ance  project  which  we  had  Inspected,  after 
first  giving  written  noUce  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  whom  we  report  directly  to. 

Only  our  office  or  the  secretary  of  state  can 
order  the  project  resumed  after  It  has  been 
suspended. 

Isn't  It  unusual  for  an  executive  office  to 
have  this  llfe-or-death  authortty? 

Tes.  To  my  knowledge  It  la  unique  in  our 
government. 

Apparently  it  Is  this  authority  that  makes 
your  office  so  succeaaful  in  cutting  the  fat 
from  our  aid  programs.  Why  don't  the  in- 
spector general  offices  of  other  federal  de- 
partmenta.  like  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  this  same  power? 

rm  not  competent  to  comment  on  how 
other  departments  operate.  But  I  do  know 
that  without  the  authority  we  had  given  us 
by  Congreae.  our  work  would  be  much  more 
difficult.  This  concept  might  be  useful  In 
other  agencies,  but  this  U  something  Con- 
gress has  to  decide. 

In  the  case  of  our  office,  our  reeponslbllltlea 
and  authority  are  clear-cut  and  everyone  who 
reads  the  law  can  understand  them.  The 
agendea  that  we  service  know  that  a  number 
at  powerful  congresalonal  committee  chair- 
men are  vitally  interested  in  our  work  and 
are  aware  of  our  recommendations. 

These  men  hold  the  puree  strings  and  can 
be  very  tough  oo  an  agency  If  they  believe 
the  agency  Is  not  operating  with  msilmum 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Most  executive  offices  have  much  larger 
staffs  than  youn.    Why  is  youra  so  small? 

Ken  Mansfield  and  I  were  on  the  hill  for  a 
number  of  years.  There,  the  coogreasjonal 
committee  staffs  are  small  compared  to  tha 
executive  staffs  and  we  ape  used  to  working 
In  that  kind  of  atmosphere. 

We're  both  bxigs  on  getting  together  a  top. 
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upon  and  grows  from  the  change  advocated  NATO   has    yet   to  carry    tu   first      small  staff,  working  hard  and  knowing  what 


message. 

Causing  cancellation  of  a  MO-mUUon  dam 

in  Taiwan. 


by  Its  citizens— citizens  who  are  never  satis- 
fied— citizens  who  see  the  problems  and  are 
not  too  tired  to  act  upon  them. 

But  moet  of  thoee  dtlaens  and  =^^f«J  Causing  elimination  of  a  •T-mllllon  tele- 

generauon  In  f^f^'-^  °»^*Ji'»°lf^*J  communication,  sys^  in  Koraa. 

and   contented  y.  stt.  and  watch,  and  wait  »*»»«"                       j                             rT«_v._««H 

Prohlam.  abouiid.  but  faw  aaam  dlsastlafl^L  ^f'"*^  Z^'  !t, '^i^  ^vi«   SiTlS 

That  upon  whldi  damoeraey  1«  baaed  saema  German   marka,    which   ware   lying   idle   In 

wbe  dying.    MaylM  gup  winter  U  ftnaUy  Libya,  to  be  put  Into  Intereet-bearlng  bank 

h_-  aooounta. 


everybody's  doing. 

Tour  office  U  stlU  yoimg.  Isn't  It  the  ten- 
dency in  Waahlngton  for  new  officea  to  bal- 
loon in  lice  over  the  years? 

Tea.  I  think  this  is  probably  a  part  of  hu- 
man ns^ute.  In  some  foreign-asalstanoa  ef- 
forta  I  occasionally  run  acroas  a  project  that 
■eems  to  be  doing  little  more  than  iMrpetuat- 
ing  people  In  their  Joba.   These  situations  are 


quickly  remedied,  however,  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  top  management. 

We  hope  this  doeen't  happen  to  us.  There 
have  been  some  pressures  from  the  hUl  to 
enlarge.  We've  been  told.  "If  you  can  do  so 
much  with  40  men,  why  not  have  SO  and 
save  twice  aa  much  money?"  There  Is  some 
merit  to  this  view,  but  we  feel  the  draw- 
backs outweigh  the  advantagea  It  ml^t 
have. 

Does  the  Pre&ldent's  talk  about  turning  off 
ItgbU  and  saving  paper  clips  really  promote 
much  economy  in  government? 

One  of  the  factors  that  hoa  been  inten- 
Blvely  helpful  to  ua  in  being  able  to  tighten 
up  various  foreign -acsistance  programs  is 
President  Johnson's  continuing  [wraonal  in- 
ilstenca  on  maximum  economy  and  effective- 
ness. 

Turning  off  a  few  Ugbts  in  the  White  House 
may  not  take  very  long,  but  the  Implication 
u  not  lost  on  those  who  are  spending  our 
money  overseas. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  comment 
lately  on  what  appears  to  be  grast  quantities 
of  n.S.  goods  ending  up  on  the  black  market 
or  In  the  hands  of  the  Viet  Cong  In  Viet 
Nam.    How's  this  happening? 

I  think  the  sheer  volume  of  materials 
going  into  Viet  Nam  make  some  of  this  in- 
evitable. In  the  past  we  tried  to  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  Vietnameae  to  handle 
tbese  commodities.  They  Just  did  not  have 
the  experience  and  capability  to  do  eo.  Now 
our  military  Is  taking  over  this  function  and 
we  have  seen  some  improvement  in  the  past 
months. 

As  you  know,  our  uuzunodity-import  pro- 
gram will  probably  nm  to  more  than  g600 
million.  These  are  the  items  that  are  im- 
ported by  Vietnamese  businessmen  for  sale 
to  the  public  at  prices  fixed  to  help  stabiUjEe 
the  economy.  I  apeak  now  of  commodities 
such  as  roofing,  cement,  machinery,  driigs. 
food  stuffs  and  other  items  needed  for  day- 
to-day  conaumpUon  by  the  populace. 

Many  Umes  the  diversion  of  these  goods 
has  been  exaggerated  by  the  press  and  tele- 
vision reporters  because  of  our  marking  sys- 
tem. Heretofore,  the  AID  handclasp  has 
been  stencUed  on  or  attached  to  all  oom- 
modlUea  whether  they  were  by  grant,  loan 
or  Import  for  sale.  This  led  many  reporters 
to  believe  that  each  time  they  saw  the  hand- 
clasp on  an  item  for  sale  It  was  a  part  of 
the  black  market. 

We  have  now  recommended  that  AID  sten- 
cil below  the  handclasp  the  notation,  "This 
Item  imported  to  be  sold."  on  those  items 
Imported  for  sale.  This  will  clearly  Identify 
them  as  goods  to  be  sold  and  not  grant  or 
loan  items   lost  to  the   black   market. 

How  much  in  American  goods  Is  lost  to  the 
VC  and  the  black  market? 

This  Is  a  difficult  question.  I  can't.  In  good 
conscience,  give  a  figure  that  would  be  ac- 
curate. 

Would  you  say  It  was  a  lOtb  of  all  our 
imporu? 

I  don't  want  to  uae  figures  I  can't  substan- 
tiate. 

We  have  run  checks  on  specific  oooxmodl- 
ties  being  moved  between  Saigon  and  the 
various  provlncea.  In  many  cases  the  loasea 
D{  Items  like  I  mentioned  earlier  have  been 
heavy.  We  have  Just  completed  another  such 
check  after  having  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations a  year  ago  and  we  find  the  situ- 
ation much  improved. 

Theae  losaei  must  not  only  be  attributed 
to  the  black  market,  but  also  to  the  Viet 
Cong  and  diversion  at  the  province  level  by 
local   officials. 

Let  me  emi^iaalBe  that,  although  we  have 
made  progreoe,  no  one  is  satisfied.  All  the 
agencies  Involved  are  constantly  working  to 
tighten  up  oar  itnea  of  supply. 


Deneo-acy — ^Vfkat  It  Mcaat  to  He 


More  Lies  From  CoBBvabt  Rntia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 


IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  February  27.  19€7 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  conduct  a 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  contest.  The  win- 
ner for  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
Is  Mr.  Raymond  Ralsor,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Arthur  Ralsor.  of  Frankfort.  I 
take  great  pleasure  In  calling  his  winning 
essay  which  is  entitled  "Democracy— 
What  It  Means  to  Mc."  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  word  democracy  Is  an  ambiguous  one. 
To  many  different  people  It  can  mean  many 
different  things.  lliQmas  Jefferson  aaw  a 
democracy  as  "Equal  and  exact  Juatloe  (o  all 
men  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  reli- 
gious or  political; "' to  Abraham  Lincoln  It 
meant  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people." 

However,  when  I  hear  the  word  democracy, 
in  my  mind's  eye,  three  pictures  are  made. 
The  first  Is  that  of  a  votlJog  booth,  for  It  Is 
through  direct  popular  vote  that  even  this 
nation's  highest  officer  Is  reduced  to  an  em- 
ployee of  the  voters.  Secondly  I  see  a 
pamphlet,  perhaps  covered  with  Ideals  com- 
pletey  separated  and  apart  from  the  Ideals  of 
a  democracy,  but  nevertheless  pointing  out 
that  in  a  democracy  a  man  has  the  liberty 
to  exprese  his  deepest  feeling,  whether  or 
not  they  be  in  agreement  with  democracy. 
Certainly  this  doea  not  Include  the  right  to 
nay  or  do  anything  one  wishes,  for  this  is 
an  absence  of  liberty  and  democracy.  It 
would  Include  the  right  to  protest  or  demon- 
strate and  on  the  other  hand  would  Include 
a  police  force,  strong  enough  to  [ff^tect  all 
cltleens.  yet  not  so  strong  that  It  becomes 
brutal.  The  third  picture  I  see  Is  the  most 
important,  but  It  Is  merely  the  picture  of 
people  standing  face  to  face  with  their  Ideals. 
I  vlsuallre  different  claaaes  and  races,  work- 
ing together,  (or  to  [u^tend  there  were  no 
racial  or  class  dlapuies  in  the  most  perfect 
society  man  can  create  would  be  foolish. 
But  I  see  these  races  and  classes  working 
together,  with  each  man  recognldng  his 
companion  as  a  man  and  nothing  else. 

Tee,  Z  recognize  democracy  Ideally,  aa  a 
dream,  a  dream  that  has  been  shared  by  man 
Klnce  the  beginning  of  clviliaatlon.  corre- 
sponding much  to  the  solution  he  is  offered 
to  his  moet  Inner  problems,  a  dream  In  which 
there  la  a  land  where  the  leaat  can  stand 
bMlde  the  greateet  and  be  counted  as  the 
same. 

This  Is  what  we.  as  membera  of  a  democ- 
racy, must  strive  for.  What  must  I  do,  and 
my  generation  do  to  reach  thla  dream?  As 
Woodrow  Wllaon  said,  "stand  face  to  face 
with  our  Ideals,  renew  enthusiasms,  reckon 
again  duties,  to  take  fresh  view  of  alms  and 
Treah  courage  for  their  pursuit".  My  genera- 
tion must  stand  behind  the  Ideals  of  a  de- 
mocracy and  certainly  be  prepared  to  fight 
to  defend  them.  And  we  must,  by  all  means. 
exercise  our  greatest  right  as  citizens,  the 
right  to  vote.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
youth  of  America  have  the  strength,  forti- 
tude, and  determination  to  come  closer  to 
our  dream  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Woodrow 
Wllaon.  "America  will  come  Into  the  full 
light  of  the  day  whesi  all  shall  know  that  ahe 
puts  human  rights  above  all  other  rights,  and 
that  her  flag  Is  the  fiag  not  only  of  America, 
but  of  humanity." 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  uouiMUSr* 

IN  TBE  aonsi  OF  BSPRaSKKTATIVES 
Monday,  February  27.  19S7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Decem- 
ber 20.  196t,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
Uie  United  Natlom  Organization  adopted 
Resolution  2332  (XXI)  censoring  the 
United  States  of  America  for  what  it 
assessed  as  colonialism  in  the  countries 
of  American  Samoa  and  the  DB.  Virgin 
Islands.  The  basis  for  Its  concern  Is  set 
forth  as  disruption  of  territorial  Integ- 
rity by  military  bases  and  installations 
In  controvention  of  the  relevant  resolu- 
tion of  the  Oeneral  Assembly.  The 
United  States  »b»t«ln«rt  tn  the  record 
vote.  All  rotes  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
cast  m  favor. 

Soviet  Russia  Is  now  pressuring  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Colonial- 
Ian  to  Include  Puerto  Rloo  within  the 
aforesaid  resolution  as  a  colonial  terri- 
tory despite  a  1953  resolution  by  the  then 
Oeneral  Assembly  to  the  contrary. 

The  obvious  Intent  of  the  Communist 
manipulators  Is  to  remove  Puerto  Rico 
from  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
and  remove  our  military  Installations. 
According  to  their  past  performance  we 
can  expect  riots  and  bloodshed  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  soften  up  public  opinion  for  the 
planned  takeaway. 

Where  Is  our  voice  in  the  UJi.  organi- 
sation to  urge  colonialism  or  even  slavery 
ctiarges  against  the  U£BA.  In  its  oc- 
cupation and  its  military  Installations  in 
Latvia.  Estonia,  Lithuania.  Hungaty, 
Poland.  East  Germany,  Upper  Volta, 
Byelorussia,  and  Ukralnla?  Do  these 
people  have  free  elections?  Is  their  ter- 
ritorial integrity  not  violated  by  Soviet 
military  instaliatlons?  In  fact,  could 
not  the  UBS.R. — controlled  by  a  Com- 
munist minority — be  indicted  as  a  colo- 
nial authority  over  the  people  of  Russia? 
What  a  great  hypocrite — this  Bolshevik 
CommunLst  regime  of  the  Soviet  Union 

I  urge  our  Members  and  news  media  to 
get  the  true  message  to  our  people  as  to 
who  Is  the  aggressor  in  International 
unrest  and  colonial  government.  Throw 
the  International  light  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  VSBR.  It  stands  self- 
accused  when  the  facts  are  known. 

I  ask  General  Assembly  Resolution 
2233(XZI)  and  the  column  In  the 
Washington  Post  for  February  34, 
1907,  be  here  reprt>duoed  for  the  reading 
of  all  fellow  coUea^es: 

OeNKKAL    ASSUCBLT    ROtTHOUP,    118T    RXOin.*B 

SnsioM 

Subject  of  reaolution:  American  Samoa. 
Antiffva,  Bahamas,  flermiMls.  ttritUh  Vlrfftn 
Jaianda,  Cayman  Itland...  Cocos  (Keeling) 
Itlands.  Dominica,  Gilbert  oiwl  tUlce  lalaniti, 
Grenada,  Guam,  Mauritius,  Montaerrat,  Nev 
Hebrides,  Niue,  Pitcaim,  St.  Helena,  St.  KitU- 
Mevti-Ansuilla,  St.  Lvcia,  St.  Fdioent,  Sev- 
ctiellea,  Solomcm  Islands,  Tokelau  Islands. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Padllc  Islands,  Turks 
■nd  Calcos  Islands  and  the  VnUed  States 
Virgin  Islands. 


A892 

?SS    »]rt  /arour.  none  o»aln«.  u.lt»i  2< 
moluuoa    ••    idoptea    dj    n»»~.    » 

^ncSTdr^  Oolocl-  Countrl-  .ad  P«pl- 
«fOB»m|I  »•  r<»"  November 

JL^^«d  21«  (MI)  ot  13  December 

"!Sepl,  n>n«™««  M  the  mform.Uoo  con- 
taSS^mXTeport  of  the  specul  Commit- 

^^  other  thmg..  .t  the  <11«UP"«;  2LS! 
n»rfitori»I  lnte«ntT  of  »omo  of  theee  Tem- 
SI2^  i?^S«UoD  b7  the  ^imlnleter- 

S*JS^»t»^^"'«  """""  '«>'""■'"» 
of  the  a«ner»l  Aeeembly .  ^„,„t.rj»r- 

r»ptor<«»  the  refuMl  of  aome  -^^"^ 
l„g^-«V  to  ellow  vUltlng  mUelon.  ot  the 
Onlted  Nauon.  to  the«*  Terrltorlee, 

C^woio«<  that  theee  .Itu.tlona  require  the 
cont^^^.ttenaoh  and  the  "^S""*  « 
ii.  united  N.tloDs  Ih  "»«  "='''""^*[''J2 
the  peoplM  of  the..  ■^■'"'"'^~  °'  ""ij  Si 
)»:U«.  a.  embodied  In  the  Ch»n«  of  the 
nSudNatlon.  and  In  the  Declaration  on 
Sf  OraSti^  of  independence  to  Colonial 
Countrlei  and  People".  ^^ 

^tM"-!  of  the  ipeclal  olroninaUncet  of  geo- 
gr^pwcalloctlorand  «:onomlc  condition. 
S^^cirn.ng  ««..  of  th—  -^"f";^  „, 
1  XpprocM  the  chapter*  of  the  ^P""  °' 
the^^^Commltte.  on  the  S'tuaUon  ^h 
JL-rdto  the  Implement»Uon  of  the  Dec- 
SJSon  on  the  Granting  of  Ih1«P<'"'»^ 
to  raiODlal  Countrlee  and  Peoples  relating 
to  theee  TeiTltortee:  _,_».»  «#  t>w. 

3.  BeaJIrmtiw  the  inalienable  ^ght^ J*» 
p<K^lea  S  theee  Terrltorlee  to  .elf-determl- 
naUon  and  Independence:  __.„  ,. 

3  ColU  upon  the  admlnleterlng  Poweia  to 
implement  without  delay  Hue  relevant  mo- 
lutlon.  of  the  OenM»l  AMMnbly; 

4.  RriWrofM  lU  declaration  that  "T  at- 
tempt aimed  at  the  partial  or  total  dlarup- 
»^not^.  naoonal  unity  and  the  ter«tort»^ 
lnt~nty  of  colonial  Terrltorle.  and  the  e^ 
t^wSment  of  mlUt^  baee.  and  mataUa- 
Uon  in  th«»  Terrltorle.  U  hf^-P*""'" 
„th  the  purpoee.  and  principle  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  NaUon.  and  of  Gen- 
„tl  Aaaembly  re«)lutlon  1S14(XV); 

K  UroM  the  admlnlaterlng  Powera  to  al- 
io* nSted  Nation,  vlaltlng  ml-ilon.  to 
vlatt  the  Terrttorlee.  and  to  extend  to  them 
full  co-operaUon  and  aMUUnce. 

i  DK^t  that  the  nnlt«J  N't'on.  rtioukl 
render  all  help  to  th»  P»P'~  ■>'  "".^  "I 
rttorle.  in  their  effort,  freely  V>  decide  their 

'"t"rI^^^  the  Special  committee  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  .peclal  attenUon  to  theM  Ter- 
rt^ea  and  to  report  on  the  Implementation 
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of  the  present  reeolutlon  to  the  Ckmeral  A. 
Kmbly  at  lU  twenty-Mcond  aee«on. 

8  BmumU  the  secretary-General  to  coo- 
tJu.  to  P^vlde  aU  .«ut<u>ce  In  the  unple- 
menUtlon  of  the  preeent  r«olutlon. 

Recorded  vote;  48»fnjt.  none.        _  ,  ,   _ 

;S««inj.    AuatralU.    Auatrla.    Belghxm. 

Canada   CBmnarlt.  Dominican  RepubUc.  Pln- 

UndP^nce.  Greece,  IceUnd,  Italy.  Japan. 

?,^m^urg.  Maldlv.  """-^""J^i^C 
New  Zealand.  Nlcaragvi*.  Norway  Portugal. 
S^Tth  Africa.  Sweden.  Thailand,  Onlt«l 
Kingdom,  United  state.  „,„i,i. 

ihaenr.  Barbado..  BoUw«l«.  Oambla. 
Guyana,  Malt*. 

IFrom  the  Wa.hlngton  <D.C.|  Po.t.  Feb.  24. 

19871 
Pnmo  Bico  P«o»«  DEOMD  m  niftm)  N.tiom. 

n»rrm»  N.tiohs.  NT-The  D.K.  Commit- 
tee on  ColonlallKn  u  being  P™»"5»*„*' 
the  soviet  Union  to  Inveetlgat.  Puerto  Rico 
iS  a^lonlal  terrttory.  Robert  H_  E.'f^'' 
of  The  Wwrtilngton  Poet  report«>  ,t,UT<Uj^ 

•Awnla  endor»Kl  the  9o.'»«,  °'°"J^ 
M-member  committee  prevloualy  "a.  called 
Fuerto  RICO  a  colonial  poeMsalon  of  the 
united  State.,  despite  a  '»<»,  7»""'°°  'J 
the  General  AJwanbly  "^os^j^f,  !**LS' 
JSand  had  eaerclMd  lU  right  of  MU-det«Tnl- 

nation. 

The  ColonUl  committee  al»  I.  dl»:u»lng 
Brltuh  Caribbean  terrttorlee  any  plan,  to 
Sclud.  the  American  Virgin  UUnd..  Brit- 
ain ha.  dl«:lo«d  AnUgua.  St.  KltU  HevU- 
"nguiua.  Dominica.  8t.  Lucl*.  0""^„»"i 
St  Vincent  will  form  the  new  We.t  Indle. 
AMOClated  States,  with  aelf-govermnent  and 
the  right  to  accede. 
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Aa  Unf  ht  hto  North  VictBU 


•  A/a»oo/*aaj.  chapter,  nv-xix;  h/nao/ 
dd-io,  '     ■     ~~~ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  mulla 
IN  THE  HOCSB  OP  BKPRBSBWTATIVBS 

Monday,  February  27,  tlt7 
Mr  ADAIR.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  delegations  to  the  l"'*''- 
naUonal  Commission  for  Supervision  and 
Control  In  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
Mr   Theodore  B   Blockley.  h"  ■■«*JJ>7 
written  of  his  experiences  in  Hanol^  TWs 
arUcle  provides  a  wonderful  insight  into 
the  plight  of  the  North  Vietnamese  many 
of  whom  are  not  In  accord  with  Ho  Chi 
Mlnhs  Communist  government,    u  auo 
provides  an  exoeUent  commentary  on  the 
futility  of  the  ■•troika"  arrangement  pro- 
vided for  In  the  1954  Geneva  Conference^ 
FlnaUy,  the  arUcle  points  out  how  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  was  so  serious  as 
early  as  1957  that  the  author  predicted 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovemmenl 
would  be  forced  to  call  upon  the  United 
States  for  asslsUnce.    Therefore,  I  com- 
mend this  article  from  the  winter  Issue 
of  Modem  Age  to  aU  who  would  Uke  to 
gain  a  somewhat  different  perspective  on 
the  war  In  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
The  article  follows: 
Tk.  Omow.  or  CmlMa:  Bakoi,  1M7 
(By  Theodore  B,  Blockley) 
The   mounting   Intensity   of   "o"?,,;""'- 
nameM  sabotage,   aubverslon   and^  guertllla 
operatlona  m  South  Vietnam,  and  tbs  v~ 
irent  Inability  of   the  Comml»lon  Wln- 
Eiblt  thU  attack,  r.J~  the  '•^."^J^SSJ: 
bUity  that  defen.1..  maaaur-   "h*?*^ 
by  ths  South  Vletnameee  oovemment  may 


include  ,  .  .  calling  upon  the  Unltsd  StaW 
for  aMUtanoe.     So  began  a  .tuOj  entitled 
•■Ue«al  problem,  related  to  the   Implemen- 
tluon  of  the  CesM  Pire  Agreement  for  Viet- 
nam Ui  the  event  of  South  Vietnam',  adher- 
ence  to   SEATO."    which    I    wrote   for   the 
Canadian  government  In  1»57.     At  that  time 
I  wa.  .ervlng   In  uiveral  capacities  on   the 
Canadian   delegation,   to   the   International 
CommlMlon.   for   SupervUlon    and    Control 
In    Vietnam.    Lao.    and    Cambodia:    Mnong 
them,    that   of   I*«al    AdvlMr    to   all    three 
Canadian  CommlMloner..  a.  well  u  Senior 
PoUttcal   AdvUor   to   the   CommlMloner   for 
Vietnam.     On  Mveral  occaalon.  I  Mrved  a. 
Acting  Leader  of  the  Canadian  Delegation  to 
the  Vietnam   CommlMlon.     On   my   return 
from  Mrvlce  In  Indochina  I  .ubmltted  my 
realgnatlon  from  the  Canadian  Porelgn  Serv- 
ice and  .U  month,  or  »  later  brought  to  an 
end  almoet  ten  years  of  service  to  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  State  tor  External  Af- 
fairs.    The  .tudlee.  reports  and  dUpatche. 
I  wrote  in  1B6»-1»S7  repeatedly  referred  to 
the   posslbUlty   thst    unless   certain   action 
were  tSten  Vietnam  might  weU  become  the 
camu  hem  of  World  War  nl. 

Now  that    as  It  seems  u>  me.  Commimlst 
hope,  of  victory  on  the  "attle-tleld  to  Viet- 
nam begin  to  fade  (unit...  Indeed,  the  Ru.- 
°1^   «    the    Chlne.e   decide    to   take    the 
plungel.   the   ground    Is    assiduously   being 
nrewed  for  a   communist   victory    at   the 
Sinf^ce  table.     The  IBM  O*""  C^'";: 
ence  was,  In  effect,  almost  solely  concerned 
with  Prances  estrlcatlon.  with  as  little  loM 
of  "face-  a.  possible,  from  a  position  which 
^.JThad  "SSie   to   regard   »    '^^•"^^^ 
(which,  todeed.  It  most  probably  was) .     so 
t  would  appear  to  be  the  object  of  Oommu- 
nut  .trstegy  to  cast  s  new  Conference,  In 
?i'p"b'^lS  to  the  united  StaWs  s^n 
the  J-t  of  the  world,  to  the  «'°'«r°'«^- 
vUUng    a   means    for   Amertcan   '^tMrawal 
irom^a   sunUarly   untenabl.    P»'"""^'2" 
which    (so  the  propaganda   run.)    b.d--at 
Tn,  rati,  unfortunate-decisions  h«l  sucked 
the   country.      The   success   of    this   props- 
^da  effort  appears  to  be  reg^ded  «  to- 
HTuble  by  CommunUls,  UsrxUU,  Pro-C«»- 
munlsts,     pro-ManUU-however    one    msy 
deslgnste  thoss  who  ardently  desire  (m  du- 
un^lshed  from  those  who  may  quite  gen- 
u^rtear)   the  f.Uure  of  American  poUcy 
S^'ut^t  A«a-antl-Amerlcns  of  every 
stripe  Whom  I  have  been  encountering  In 
SrlSn.  elsewhere   to   Europe,   and   In   the 
U.S.  Itself.  , 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  th«e  U  BO  resi 
Identity,  or  even  .Unllarlty.  between  the 
t^r  French  position  to  VleWam  and  the 
present  American  position.  ,Ff»°"  "^ 
detested  and  ducr«llV«l  «>'<>°''' J^T"-  J^ 
United  State.,  on  the  other  hsl^d  "^"^^ 
caued  on  by  a  very  large  "hajorlty  of  BcwUi 
Vletname«  to  help  thein  '«»P«^  '^;_ 
munl.t  yoke.  And  America  Is  being  mUl- 
tarUy  victorious. 

Although  I  am  fearful  that  any  unfortu- 
nau  North  Vietnamese  who  came  Into  con- 
^TwlTh  ms.  op«Uy  o,  oland-tlnrty  du  - 
ing  the  period  of  my  service  with  the  Inter- 
Latlonil  Commuslon  may.  ss  a  ^-^^^ 
of  What  I  say  here,  .uBer  "'«f  "*  "^i?; 
I  must  revesl  that  many  of  the  "ortb^Vlet- 
nile.e  whom  I  met  "P^'-^J^!',^..'^^' 
one  day  the  American,  would  again  Ub- 
2au  iem  from  tyranny  and  oppr«»lon, 
"^1  "™ous  UberaUon.  ^",'^'"^9^ 
ias  from  the  Jspaoes.  )  I  felt  compelled 
to  try  and  convince  those  who  eipresMd  this 
Lo^  t"t  whatever  happen«l  to  th^u™f'- 
tbJlr  deliverance  could  only  comefrom  the^ 
own  acts:  nor.  at  this  time.  !>o«  «  jeem 
"ikely  that  U.a,  policy  '"'«'"■  ;«r?i^?„^. 
ward  the  obJacUve  of  freeing  the  North  Viet- 
namese from  their  cruel  masters. 

On  all  sides,  to  America  ItssU  no  less  than 
to  Eorope.  one  agato  encounters  urglngs  for 
a  ■•retSn  to  Osneva'-to  the  Oeoera  *c- 
t»^  (IBM)  relatui*  to  «J«  C.«>  ""  '» 


Vietnam,  CamhodU,  and  Laos — as  though 
here  were  to  be  found  the  means  of  unravel- 
ling ths  whole  tangled  skein  of  all  Viet- 
nam's troubles,  and  America',  arising  out  of 
It.  commltmenu  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Senator  Pulbnght  recommends  a  new  attempt 
to  apply  the  Accords  both  to  their  spmt 
Mid  In  their  letter.  (But  what  was  their 
spirit  and  their  letter?)  The  London  Ob- 
Krrtcr  demand,  a  renewed  efTort  to  make  the 
Agreements  really  work.  (But  did  they  ever 
"really"  work,  and  could  they  "really" 
work?)  Other  voice,  are  raised  to  suggest 
that  the  International  ConUol  CommlMlon 
would — If  the  Amerlcsns  would  only  Ist  It 
function— serve  to  protect  South  Vietnam 
from  the  equally  pernicious  Amerlcsn  and 
Communist  drive  to  dominate. 

(The  technique  of  bracketing  the  Amer- 
icans with  the  Communists  to  this  fashion, 
of  equating  "coca-colonlallsm."  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  with  the  employment  of  Russian 
trocfM  to  suppress  the  Hungarian  revolt,  has 
served  the  Ccxnmunlsts  well  to  Europe.  It 
Is  to  ths  glib  patter  of  every  Gaulllst  youth — 
even  as  he  sips  hu  Coca-Cola.  Now  It  is 
being  used  by  the  Party  faithful  to  muddy 
the  waters  to  any  consideration  of  ths  Viet- 
nam problem.) 

Before  commencing  an  aocount  oLaome  of 
my  experiences  to  North  Vietnam.  I  must 
potot  out  some  of  the  serious  flswi  to  the 
Cease-PIre  Agreement  and  In  the  constitution 
ot  the  CommlMlon.  These  flaws  were  such 
as  to  paralyse  any  real  achievement  by  the 
OommlMlon.  After  months  of  trying  to 
work  In  this  context,  to  play  my  part  to  m- 
curlng,  narrowly,  compliance  with  the  Agree- 
ment, and  broadly,  a  climate  of  peace  in 
Vietnam,  I  began  to  feel  lUte  a  man  con- 
demned to  carry  water  to  baskeu  to  a  oon- 
flsgeraUon.  By  comparison  the  labocs  of 
Sisyphus  were  an  enormous  srcompllahmsnt: 
at  least  bs  roUed  that  stone  to  the  top  of 
the  hiU  during  the  day :  we  to  tl»  Commis- 
sion budged  It  tiardly  an  inch.  Finally,  ooe 
day  I  found  myseU  scrawUng  three  words 
over  and  over  again  on  the  writing  pad  to 
front  of  me:  frustrauon,  futility,  fraud  1  For 
me,  these  three  words  sum  up  the  function- 
ing— or  rather,  non-functioning — of  ths  Xn> 
temational  CommlMlon  for  Superrleion  and 
Control  to  Vietnam. 

There  va.  conatant  frustrauon  to  every 
procedural  move  In  the  CommlMion.  Even- 
tually, when  one  had  painfully  gotten  a 
problem  formally  before  the  OommlMlnn 
lor  oonslderauon  and  had  ahown  beyond 
poalblUty  of  challenge  Uie  fact,  of  a  case, 
and  then  had  secured  s  reluctant  decision 
by  the  CommlMlon,  the  decision  WM  ren- 
dered futile  by  the  North  Vietnam  govern- 
ment. One  ilay — that  was  tits  day  of  my 
scrawling  "frustrauon,  futility,  trand" — It 
dawned  on  me  tiiat  the  Commission  was  be- 
ing tMed  as  a  front  t>ehlnd  which  the  Com- 
munists were  mounting  their  assault  on 
on  South  Vietnam.  That  was  the  day  I  de- 
cided to  go  home. 

It  Is  my  first  opinion  that  the  iB&4  Agree- 
ment wss  deUtJerately  conceived  so  that  the 
Comimsslon  set  up  by  it  should  not  have  the 
remotest  posslbUlty  of  achieving  even  so 
much  as  the  Korean  OommlMlon.  By  rea- 
Mn  of  Its  "troika"  composiUon  tiie  drafts- 
men of  the  Agrsement  Intended  thst  the 
Commission  should  be  stymied  from  the  very 
beginning:  but  if,  by  any  miracle,  all  three 
members — India  Poland,  and  Canada — 
should  sgree.  they  should  have  no  power  to 
act.  The  word  "Control"  in  the  Oommls- 
slon's  full  title  wm  the  height  of  irtmy — the 
Commission  had  no  oontzol  over  anything, 
not  even  Its  own  transport. 

The  miracle  of  agreement  did  happen  once, 
to  my  knowledge,  In  the  CommlMlon.  "Es- 
pionage, sabotage,  and  subversion"  was  the 
title  of  a  unanimous  report  I  finally  man- 
aged to  have  the  Legal  committee  of  the 
Commlsaion  adopt.  When  the  Reportwss 
put  liefore  tl»e  lAenaiy  session  ot  the  Oom- 


mlMlon.  the  Polish  Delegate  repudiated  it 
the  Polish  Legal  Advisor,  poor  chsp.  was  re- 
called, the  Indian  Delegate  <the  Chairman) 
"withdrew^  Indian  support,  and  the  Indian 
Legal  Advisor  had  hi.  knuckles  wversly 
rapped  by  New  Delhi,  and  was  shortly  re- 
called. 

■nien    there    was    the    Fsther    Vlnh    case. 
Pather    Vinh   was    a   dotighty.   etUI-neckad 
Catholic  priest  in  his  late  sevenUes  who  had 
been   Ulegally.  under  the  provisions  of  ths 
Agreement,    arrested    and    detatoed   by    the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese  suthorlUM  on 
trumped-up  charges,  not  the  least  Important 
Juridically  being  the  allegation  that  he  had 
stolen  a  bicycle  (the  Vietnamese  have  a  won- 
derful senss  ot  humor).     For  months,  and 
through     repeated    changes    ot    todlviduai 
membership  of  the  Commission,  we  wrMtled 
with  the  Father  Vlnh  esse.     PlnaUy.  I  per- 
suaded the  Indian  Chairman   that  m  thU 
matter   the   North  Vietnamese   oBclaU   h«l 
been  rude  to  him.  whereupon  he  decided  that 
the  ComnUMlon  tiiould  call  upon  the  North 
Vletnameee  to  produce  Father  Vlnh  before  it. 
and  he  put  preMure  on  the  Poliah  Delegate 
to  give  hi.  reluctant  ooncurrence.     The  very 
next  d.y  the  North  Vietnamese  .uthorltles 
blandly     Informed     the     commission     that 
pather  Vtoh  liad  SKaped  from  the  concen- 
trauon  camp.     The  Canadian  Delegate  com- 
mented that  he  had  doubueM  escaped  riding 
a  stolen  bicycle  down  the  Jungle  trails;  this 
produced  galM  of  laughter  on  the  parts  of 
Indians.  Pole.,  and  VletuameM  alike,  ttotll 
the  Canadian  Delegate  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  Indeed  Father  Vlnh  most  prol>ably 
has  e«»ped.  not  merely   from  confinement 
and   the   suSerlng  of  the  camp,   but  from 
all  the  sorrow  of  this  world.    SuheequenUy. 
we  r«»ived  secret  Information  that  Father 
Vtoh  had  been  ■executed"  the  very  day  the 
CommlMlon  adopted  the  rssoluUon  for  hU 
appearance  before  It.    Tliere  were  hundreds 
of  oases  like  Father  Vtohs  In  ths  Commis- 
sion- there  would  have  been  thousands  had 
not  the  Canadian  Delegation  reoogiUsed  that 
toterventlons    on    behalf   of    individuals   to 
North  Vietnam  consUtuted.  In  fact,  Mntences 
of  dsath  for  them. 

In  visw  of  tlie  Commission  ^s  sorry  record 
of  failure  to  its  tvro-fold  role  of  protecting 
each  MCtlou  of  Vietnam  from  the  oti»r. 
pending  unlflcatlon  to  accordance  with  the 
genuine  will  of  the  people  ot  Vietnam,  and 
of  protecUng  todlviduai.  entitled  to  protec- 
tion under  the  terms  of  the  Ceaee-Flre  Agree- 
ment, anyone  who  sugg»ts  that  It  could  do 
any  better  to  the  future  under  the  same  terms 
of  reference  must  be  utterly  disingenuous,  to- 
civdibly  ignorant,  or  downright  pro-Cosnmu- 
nlst. 

vrben  I  was  MOt  out  to  Vietnam  to  Mrve 
on  the  (JommiMlon  I  wm  already  familiar 
with  its  problems,  from  my  senlce  as  Bead  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Section  of  the  Par  Eastern 
DlvlBion  of  the  Canadian  Department  ot  State 
for  External  Affairs.  Prom  my  readtog  and 
^naral  study  I  had  developed  a  very  lively 
respect  for  the  Communist  triumvirate.  Ho 
Chl-mlnh.  Pliam  Van  Dong,  and  General 
Glap.  Subsequent  personal  acquaintance  In- 
creased my  admlraUon— my  sppaDed  admlra- 
iton— for  these  men.  They  ai»  among  the 
most  impressive  men  I  have  ever  met,  and  I 
have  Ijeen  acquainted  with  Premiers,  Presi- 
dents, Prtoces.  Generals.  Admirals,  and  Air 
Marshals.  I  had  also  met  the  late  President 
Ngo  Dtoh  Diem  (at  a  time  when  he  was  to 
the  political  wlldernsM)  on  several  oocasions, 
and  had  had  dlscuMlons  with  him  lasting 
sererai  hours.  For  him  I  had  conceived  not 
merely  a  profound  admiration,  but  also  s  re- 
spect and.  Indeed,  affection  and  sympathy. 
My  grief  at  his  death  was  comparable  to  my 
grief  at  the  death  of  the  Ute  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  presented  no  problem  to  me  to 
bring  to  my  Job  on  the  CommlMlon.  In  ac- 
cordance with  my  Instructions  frcsn  my 
seiUon  to  External  AlTaln.  ocmplete  Impar- 
tiality to  the  discharge  of  what  we  conceived 


to  be  a  JudldaJ  foBotJoo.  This  was  still  the 
Canadian  attitude  ss  late  Ss  IBM.  We  were 
InstTUCted  to  lean  over  l>ackwards  to  order  to 
keep  contention  with  the  Indlsns.  and  even 
the  PolM.  to  a  minimum.  It  was  obvious 
that  neither  the  Indian,  nor  the  Poles  had 
any  vtrt  of  comparable  instruction  to  "get 
along  with"  the  Canadians.  While  we  were 
frequently  ready  to  stretch  our  toterpr^tatlon 
ot  the  Agreement  very  broadly  In  order  to 
aoooounodate  the  Indians  and  the  P«olee.  It 
was  very,  very  rare  for  us  to  meet  with  any 
reciprocity.  For  example,  we  Oanadlans  were 
able  to  persuade  the  French  and  South  Vlet- 
nsmew  to  give  up  the  persons  of  several 
assassins  wtio  had  murdered,  aUegedly  on 
purely  political  grounds.  Vietnam**,  and 
Frenchmen,  not  only  to  Vietnam  but  also  in 
Prance  itself.  (1  clas.  among  the  more  m- 
oterlc  ot  my  life's  activities  my  Commission 
conferences  with  Chairmen  and  SecretarlM  cd 
Assasslnstlon  Oonunlttees.)  But  1  was  never 
sble  to  prise  out  of  the  CommuiUsta'  hands 
one  single  human  lite  such  a.  Father  Vlnh". 
against  whom  even  the  North  VletnamsM  did 
Dot  go  to  the  ludicrous  extreme  of  accusing  oi 
mur4fir.  It  is  sull  s  matter  ot  great  scctow 
that  1  was  unable  to  save  a  rtngie  soul. 

Communist  ■■correctness"  I.  stressed  no  leas 
by  the  North  Vletnameee  than  by  their  "elder 
brother.."  RuMla  and  China,  so  that  It  was  no 
surprlM  to  me  to  be  very  formally  greetedat 
Hanoi  Airport  by  a  reception  committee  win- 
posed  of  various  middle-ranking  officers  ctf  tlie 
government-,  a.  well  ss  members  of  my  own 
delegation  and  of  the  other  delegations.  The 
surprise  csmv  later  as  our  cavalcade  ot  ears 
leavtog  the  airport  crossed  the  rsilrosd  track 
srhlch  runs  along  one  side.  Working  on  the 
railroad  right  of  way  wm  a  group  of  the 
prettiest  women  and  girls  I  had  ever  seen — 
forty  or  fifty  ot  them,  guarded  by  soldiers 
with  nxed  bayonets.  The  group  was  hauling 
ballast,  ahovelltog  the  broken  rock  and  raking 
It  toto  place  between  the  sleepers  and  rails, 
and  doing  all  ths  usual  -navvy"  work  asso- 
dated  with  track  maintenance,  m  aixswer  to 
my  query,  I  wss  told  by  the  Chief  of  Protoeol 
who  wu  riding  beside  nu  that  these  were 
prostitutes  being  "re-educated."  I  mesitally 
contrasted  Communist  "re-education"  ut 
prostltuDM  with  South  Vlstnsm*. — wttere 
they  w«r»  undergoing  training  in  sewing, 
cooking,  etc.  This  wss  the  first  difference 
bome  to  OD  me  between  ths  (res  Scxith  sod 
ths  Oommtinlst  North.  In  its  way,  rersaitng 
snough. 

BlKSrtly  after  my  arrival  I  was  tendered  a 
reoepUon  which  was  attended  by  many  o«  the 
Nortil  Vietnamese  leaders.  Assigned  an 
esoortlng  "political"  military  officer  who 
who  spoke  very  good  English  and  Impeccable 
Prench.  I  spent  a  large  part  of  the  evening 
trying  to  duck  him.  and  Co  get  toto  conversa- 
tion alone  with  Vietnamese  civilians,  or 
young  fitting-men  army  officers.  My  cliance 
came  at  last  wlicn  I  left  my  escorting  officer 
pinned  down  by  the  BrltUih  Consul-Oeneral 
and  the  Prench  lUgut  0*n«ral  (Jean  Saln- 
teony) .  I  managed  to  .lip  <Jfl  with  three 
young  PA.VJi.  ("People'.  Army  ot  Vietnam") 
majors  one  of  whom.  I  had  noted  when  he 
wa.  preeented  to  me.  wore  the  "Hero  of  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  "  Me«Jal— North  Vietnam',  equiva- 
lent of  the  CoogreMional  Medal  ot  Honor. 
My  recognition  of  hi.  high  decoration  greatly 
pieaMd  all  three  of  the  majors.  Building  on 
thl.  goodvnil— I  serrtd  for  close  to  flfteen 
years  In  the  Csnadian  and  British  Armed 
Forces— I  turned  the  conversation  to  pollO- 
eal  matters.  In  an  effort  to  oonvince  me  of 
the  nobility  of  the  ideals  of  communism  the 
"Hero  of  Diem  Blen  Phu"  referred  to  the 
recent  conduct  of  hi.  CSilef .  Colonel  Ha  Van 
1^  (you  may  gueM  what  our  trreverent  nick- 
name for  him  wss) .  Head  of  tlie  North  Viet- 
namese Liaison  Ulssioa  witti  the  Intema- 
tional  OcsnmlMion. 

Colonel  Ha  Van  Lo.  to  whom  1  had  already 
been  totroduced  at  ths  airport,  was  standing 
acroas  the  room  regarding  us  with  a  baleful 
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.l»r»  B*  lookwl  lllw  •  Dh»i»cter  Krtor  out 
o<  BoUywood  Ceatni  CMrUng.  *  'o™" 
m»nd»rln  he  hid  »  lon«.  thin,  cxuel.  bMllUk 
I»ct— <iult«  lh«  mo«t  frltht«nlng  I  h«»e  •»» 
ami  ColOMl  H»  V»n  U>.  •Hd  t»«  jounj 
m»lor.  h«l  hKJ  »  cap""  turned  over  to  hun 
recently.  The  c»pa»e  w».  hu  own  brother, 
an  offlcer  In  the  South  Vletnamoee  Army  who 
bed  been  tldtuw"!  »T  North  yietnameee 
urente  In  the  BoiKh.  Colonel  Ha  Van  Lo  had 
then  proceeded  peraonally  to  torture  hi.  own 
brother  to  death— not  too  quickly— ertra«- 
Lng  a  great  deal  o(  uaeful  Inlormatlon  during 
the  prooeea.  aald  my  admiring  infonnant. 
Dldn^  that  prove  whi*  a  magnlflcent  thing 
communion  muat  be.  to  make  a  man  do  that 
to  hli  own  brother?  I>ortunately.  before  I 
bad  a  chance  to  be  undlplomaOc.  my  eecort- 
ing  officer  came  hurrying  up  to  reclaim  hi. 
charge,  aaylng  "QuMt  ce  que  ceet  le  com. 
pl4t?". 

Colonel  H«  Van  Lo'i  oppoalte  number,  the 
Chief  of  the  South  Vletnameee  Ualeon  Ml.- 
•loo   waa   Colonel   Nam.     Nam   had   been   a 
MOlor  oOcer  to  the  VIetmlnh.  but  wa.  not  a 
Communlat.  and  a.  «»n  a.  a  non-French. 
Bon-^onununlet  government  had  been  aet  up 
In  t»e  South,  he  managed  to  .lip  away  and 
loin  tt    a.    of  oourae,  did  many  of  the  old 
VIetmlnh.     However,  he  waa  a  marked  man. 
and  he  knew  It.     Be  would  quite  dlapaailon- 
ately    aay    to    me — we    became    very    good 
(rlende— that  be  hoped  be  would  die  bravely 
when  the  Vletoong  caught  him.  sa  tbey  dia_ 
Wbtn  hie  poor  .battered  body  waa  dumped 
In  front  of  hi.  home  in  Saigon,  no  reporter 
or  photographer  found  tlie  .tocy  of  .ulBclent 
totereat  to  give  attention  oompaiable  to  that 
given  the    victim,   of   atitack.   on   Vletcong 
TUlagea.     I    And    K    a   etrange   phenonemon 
that  ao  much  concern  haa   been   expreowid 
recardlng   the   rough   treatment   which   ha. 
M^etlmee  befallen  the  Vletcong.  their  aMO- 
clatee  or  »ymp»thleer»,  and  ta  UtUe  oompaa- 
alon  been  manUeat  for  the  Vlelcong'a  victim.. 
A.  a  le»er  eiample  of  thl.  dual  morality 
«  doable  .tandard,  aU  concerned  with  the 
IOC  eeemed  to  take  It  for  granted  that  mem- 
beiB  of  the  CommlMlon  and  the  .taB.  should 
be  eeverely  restricted  in  their  movemenu  in 
Worth  Vietnam,  but  accorded  almoet  untrim- 
meled  freedom  of  movement  In  South  Viet- 
nam.       When   I    flrat   wont    to   Hanoi    the 
Canadian,  were  reatrlcted  to  a  three-block 
area  around  the  hotel  where  they  Uved  and 
the  oaice  building  In  which  they  had  their 
delegation  headquarters.    On  the  other  hand, 
to  aaatXi  Vietnam  the  Pole*— Conununlata— 
were  aUowed  to  go  to  Cap  St  Jacquea.  and.  ao 
tar  u  I  am  aware,  had  the  tree  run  of  Saigon. 
In  my  early  day.  In  Hanoi  the  only  dlveraloii 
for  Canadian,  wa.  to  go  for  a  poet-prandlal 
walk  around  the  "put  lac."  an  artlfldal  lake 
with  a  beautiful  pagoda  within  the  three- 
block  range  from  the  Commlmlon  hotel.     It 
u>peared  to  be  the  only  place  In  Hanoi  where. 
fJr   foreigner   and   naOve    Inhabitant   alike, 
a  modlctun  of  privacy  wa.  poaalble.  and  the 
park  nirroundlng  the  lake  wa.  (llled  every 
Irentog  with  ellent  crowd,  moving  round  and 
round   the   lake.     The   flrat   night,   walking 
alone.  I  Joined  thl.  promenade.     Out  of  the 
darkneu  came  voice  aaylng  KJftly.    Bon  aolr. 
U'aleu  ■■  •O-nlght.  ICter  Canada  -     At  flrat. 
I  would  turn  my  head  to  the  dlrecuon  from 
which  the  voice  had  Memed  to  come.  In  order 
lo  return  the  »luta,tlon.  but  I  would  only 
encounter   InK^Titable  tacea.  seemingly  un- 
aware of  my  preaence.     Soon.  I  learned  to  re- 
ply looking  .tralght  ahead,  without  Mektog 
to  dUoover  who  wa.  endeavoring  to  addresa 
me      After  I  had  been  In  Banc*  a  whlft  I 
learned  mat  It  wae  poaalble  to  hold  compiete 
oonvanaOooa  thl.  way— the  perwon  or  per- 
Moa  talking  wltk  me  remaining  KKna  du- 
tenoe  to  ttf  tU*  *aa   alternately   mortog 
forward  or  dimnUng  b«!k.  »~«;f,."=™;°!^ 
by  tour  or  are  (itenda— all  o«  m  taUlog  aUeot 


One  nUbt,  atur  ratamln«  to  the  botal  and 
ratutng  to  bed.  I  baud  gnnllr*.    I  baitur 


got  up  and  tried  to  leave  the  hotel  to  go 
and  Me  what  wa.  happening,  but  the  armed 
North  Vletnameee  guard,  prevented  me  from 
leaving  The  neit  night,  a.  I  walked  around 
Che  "ptlt  lac-  I  learned  that  a  score  or  k> 
of  "cadres" — Junior  Comm unlet  ofllclals — had 
been  dispatched,  at  the  coat  of  cloee  to  two 
hundred  killed  among  the  local  populace. 
However  I  wa.  grimly  auurad.  It  had  been 
worth  the  doing— the  survlrtng  "cadree "  were 
behaving  a  lot  more  circumspectly  than  be- 
fore. 

Another  night  a  voice  came  out  of  the 
darkneu   and    aaked    me,    Bret,   "Vou.   Mea 
Oanadlen?-,  going  on  to  aak  whether  I  had 
ever  been  to  the  United  Statea.  did  I   Uke 
the  United  Statea.  did  I  like  American  Jaaa? 
Receiving    amrmatlve    anawer.    to   all   theee 
quesuon..    the    questioner   next   aaked    If    I 
would  Uke  to  go  to  a  Jaai  seMlon.     I  aald  I 
ahould.  leeUng  very  much  afraid  that  thl. 
wa.  an  agent  provocateur,  but  deciding  to 
take  the  chance.    The  nert  night,  according 
to  inatructlon.  I  had  been  given  the  prevloua 
evening.  I  followed  my  Interlocutor  by  a  moat 
devloua  route  to  the  door  of  a  amaU  .hop. 
supping    toalde.    I    found    a    repUca    of    an 
American,   and  Canadian.   Ice-cream   parlor 
ot  the   "ao's.   complete   with  round   marble- 
topped  tables,  round,  iwlrted-wlre  chair.,  and 
laU  sundae  glasaee.     I  waa  quite  aatonlahed 
to  discover  that  varloua  «>rt.  of  Ice-cream 
ooncoctlona   were   available,    and   that   milk 
wa.  being  drunk.     When  my  guide  noticed 
my  heeltatlon— milk  in  any  form  to  South- 
eaet  Aala  l.  highly  .uapect — he  todlcated  a 
great  stack  of  canisters  at  the  end  of  the 
shop,    behind    a   counter,    marked   UNICES. 
TheM  oonUlnere  held  powdered  milk  from 
which   the  confection,  had   been   made.   a. 
weU    aa    the    atralgbt    milk    drinks,    and    I 
unlled    wryly   to  think   of   the   vlclaaltudea 
through  which  theM  canister,  had  passed. 
Sent    I  suppoee.  orlglnaUy  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren of  South  Vietnam,  by  K>me  meana  they 
had  paued  Into  the  possession  of  the  French 
»t  Dlcn   Blen  Pbu.     Captured  by  the  VIet- 
mlnh  some  North  Vletnameae  quartermaster 
had  probably  fiddled  them  to  this  clandestine 
Ice-cream  parlor. 

The  Jasa  eeealon  waa  suppUed  by  a  mag- 
nlflcent record  ptoyer— American— which  wa. 
tended  by  the  proprletree.  of  the  ice-cream 
parlor,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I 
have  ever  seen.  She  wa.  a  Vietnamese,  or 
poedbly  mitut.  much  taller  than  the  average, 
bregnant.  and  carrying  herMlt  Uke  a  queen 
With  her  wa.  another  stunningly  beautiful 
woman— a  verlublo  Valkyrie,  with  aah- 
blonde,  streamtog  hair,  a  high  compleilon. 
and  .plendid  carriage.  Thl.,  I  wa.  told.  wa. 
a  Russian  woman,  who  had  amuggled  the 
records,  cut  In  Ruaaia  Mcretly  from  Voice 
of  America  broedcaela  (thl.  wa.  at  a  time 
when  "decadent  Weetem  music"  was  banned 
to  BuMla).  acroea  the  timna-Sibertan  rail- 
way, and  down  acroas  China. 

Covertly  I  looked  over  the  clientele  The 
majority  were  VletnameM  youth.— no  girl.. 
Then  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  older  Vlet- 
nameae men  and  women,  and  halt  a  doeien 
or  to  "rallies  ■—dwertera  from  the  French 
Union  Forces.  Europeans  of  one  nationality 
or  another  All  preeented  the  true  Jasx  ad- 
dicts rapt  devouon  to  the  music— there  wa. 
very  UtUe  conveiaauon.  All  the  youngsteia 
were  drinking  milk— again,  I  wae  told.  In 
North  Vietnam  one  demonrtrated  one  .  «ym- 
pathles  by  what  one  drank — milk.  If  one  wa. 
pro-American,  wine.  If  pro-French.  Chlneee 
beer  It  pro-Chlnew.  vodka  If  pco-Ruaalan. 

After  I  had  become  friendly.  KcreUy.  with 
a  number  of  North  Vletnameee.  each  new 
encounter  waa  a  frightening  erpenence.  for 
fear  the  new  aoquainl»noe  waa  an  agent 
provocateur  Although  tliere  wae  a  raal  poa- 
aibiUty  of  being  ■frmmed.-  or  even  murdered 
(aa  were  more  than  one  o<  my  ooUaacnea 
on  the  Commlaaloo).  I  became  leally  ojoee 
mends  wim  a  group  ot  young  Hanoi  Unl- 
eenlty  atudaala. 


My   meetings   with  thl.   group   would   be 
In  thl.  wIm;  the  group  would  cluster  around 
a  park  bench  at  the  edge  of  the  "p'Ot  lac " 
which    had    been    Inched    toto   the   darkeat 
spot  in   the  park  between   two  glimmering 
light    bulbe — the    authorities    were    having 
great   dlfflculty    with    Hanoi',    power-house. 
Shielded  by  members  ot  the  group.  I  would 
sup   onto   the  bench,   and    the   boys   would 
then  duster  round  and  screen  me  from  the 
paasers-by.    From  theae  young  men  I  learned 
that  the  whole  student  body  of  Hanoi  Unl- 
veralty  had  been  eipeUed  and  wa.  being  «nt 
to  work  In  the  flelda.  with  a  complete  new 
undergraduate  year  being  brought  In  from 
the  country.     The  high  school  giaduatw  of 
Hanoi— alao  a  rebelUou.  lot— were  being  left 
to  "cool  off."  and  no  graduate,  from  the  big 
city  KhooU  were  to  be  taken  toto  the  uni- 
venlty  that  year.    The  wholesale  eipulslon 
of  the  university  .tudenU  occurred  because 
ot  a  protest  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  stu- 
denta  over  some  Issue  which,  since  I  do  not 
remember  it.  one  must  prteume  was  not  ot 
much   consequence.     The   proteeters   them- 
selves had  disappeared;  It  waa  generally  sur- 
mised that  aeveral.  If  not  all,  had  been  exe- 
cuted    The  expulaion  order  appUed  even  to 
the  graduating  medloal  class— two  or  three 
of  my  friends  were  members  of  It— deeplte 
the  fact  that  North  Vietnam  waa  deaperate- 
ly  Short  of  doctors  following  «5« /««""- 
pulalon  of  the  French  doctors  of  the  Instltut 

The  eipuUlon  of  the  French  doctors,  aloiig 
with  ths  whole   "D«l*gatlon-O*n«ral   de   la 
France"— aa  the  French  diplomatic  mission 
vras  called— rMulted  from  an  episode  reflect- 
ing great  credit  on  the  French  and  Uttle  on 
the  representaUvee  of  my  own  country.     My 
then  chief,  the  Canadian  Delegate,  was  trans- 
fenwl  to  another  poet  after  I  had  »een  In 
Hanoi  some  time    (resulting  in  ons  of  the 
oocaalons  when  I  was  the  Acting  Lesder  of 
the  Canadian  DelegaUoo I.     We  were  giving 
hUn  a  lareweu  party,  and  I  went  over  to  bU 
residence  to  see  that  all  was  In  order.     This 
was   at  the   time  of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
The    residence   stood    m   lu   own  ««"«?"» 
•rounds,  surrounded  by  a  garden  which  had 
fun  rank  since  the  departure  of  lu  tortner 
French  owner,  all  surrounded  by  a  very  hlgb 
wau.    Outside  the  gate  was  a  North  Vletnain- 
ese  mUltary  post  with  armed  guards:  Inside 
was  a  Canadian  mlUtary  poet,  with  unarmed 
ruarda      Having  gone  through  the  gate  and 
walked  up  the  long  dark  drive— a  rather  eerie 
business    through    the    bushea    and    trees 
planted    by    a    vanlahed    French    aatrap-I 
^ned  the  vlUa  and  was  entering  it.     The 
vUla  was  built  to  the  standard  Franco-Vlet- 
nameee    faahlon— Uke    Chinese    boxes,    one 
wlthto  another   double  outalde  walls,  four 
or  five  feet  apart,  with  window  openings  set 
opposite  one  another.     As  I  stepped  acroas 
thedark  space  betvreen  the  outalde  wall  and 
the  inside  door,  a  man  stepped  smartly  for- 
ward  out  of   the   shadows,  caustog  me   no 
small  fright,     I  tensed,  ready  to  flgbt  flercely 
for  my  Ufe  (one  of  the  Canadian  delegation 
had  been  aMaaslnated  only  three  or  four  days 
before  I.     Instead  ot  attacking  me,  the  man 
clicked  hU  heela.  bowed  from  the  waist,  and 
announced  hla  name— a  Doctor  So-and-so— a 
Hungartau   name,  and   to  beavlly   accented 
Kngllsh  he  said  he  wished  to  see  the  Cana- 
dian Ambasaador.     I  said  bed  better  tell  me 
hla  buainees.  and  In  double  quick  time  or 
Id  oaU  the  guards  Inside  the  vUla.     Be  de- 
murred, but  I  assured  him  I  was  the  Cana- 
dian   Ambaasadors    principal    advisor,    and 
bed  better  hurry  up  and  speak  bU  piece.     It 
turned  out  he  was  the  leader  ot  the  Hun- 
garian Aid  Mission  to  North  Vietnam.     They 
had  all  demonstrated  their  support  of  tne 
revolt  in  Bungary  at  a  party  ",«J«  ="°- 
garlan   Bmha«y;    support   to   which   theyjl 
been  Joined  by  the  Ambassador,  but  not  by 
the  First  secretary.     The   Ambassador  had 
now  disappeared,  the  First  Secretary  was  In 
control,    the    Aid    lfl«su»— including    th^ 
wlvss  and  cblldreo-^war*  under  bouM  arrea* 


and  had  been  ordered  back  to  Hungary  vU 
Peking  and  Uoaoow— and  they  feared  they 
would  not  get  part  Pektog.  where  the  men 
TOiUd  be  murdered  and  the  women  and 
children  turned  adrift.  He  begged  tor  asylum 
trom  the  International  Commission,  or  from 
the  Canadian  Delegation.  I  told  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  place  or  concealment  whUe  I  went 
snd  got  my  chief.  Returning  with  him,  I 
presented  the  Hungarian  who  repeated  the 
iiccount  he  had  Just  given  me.  The  Delegate 
became  very  agitated  (he  reproved  me  after- 
wards for  not  ealUng  the  guards  and  hand- 
ing the  man  over  without  troubUng  him), 
regretted  he  cotUd  do  nothing  to  help,  held 
out  hU  hand  and  wlahed  the  Hungarian 
"Good  luck."  To  my  admiration,  the  Hun- 
garian bowed  agato  from  the  waist,  cUcked 
bis  heels,  and  Ignored  the  ouUtretched  band, 
saytog,  "I  will  not  take  your  dirty  hand.  It 
1.  too  easy  tor  you  to  peas  by  on  the  other 
tfde  and  leave  my  wife  and  children  to  die." 
The  Delegate  turned  on  his  heel,  leavtog  me 
to  rid  blm  of  the  ecnbarrsasment. 

Two  or  three  days  later  the  diplomatic 
community  to  Hanoi  was  electrlfled  to  leam 
that  the  French— who.  legaUy.  had  no  dip- 
lomatic status  whatever  to  Hanoi— had 
given  the  Hungarians  asylum,  after  they 
bad  been  turned  down  by  us  Canadlana,  the 
Britlah.  the  Indians — the  only  non-Com- 
munist missions,  besides  the  French,  to  Ha- 
noi. Three  or  four  days  alter  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  declared  the  whole  French  Mis- 
sion "persona  non  grata"  and  told  them  to 
gel  out  Immediately.  A  day  or  two  after 
that  I  went  out  to  the  airport  to  take  off 
lor  Saigon  myself— thinge  were  getttog  a 
Uttle  too  much  tor  me  to  stomach  in  Hanoi 
and  I  felt  the  ne«l  to  breathe  the  tree  air  of 
Saigon. 

One  of  the  tblngs  I  had  most  strongly  op- 
posed on  the  commlsalon  was  the  granttog 
of  transport  faclUtles  on  the  Commissions 
private  alrltoe  to  officials  and  agente  ot  the 
North   Vietnamese   government,   and  I   bad 
flnally  Insisted  tliat  the  Commission  adopt 
the  poHcy  that  none  but  Ojmmlsslon  per- 
sonnel  were   to   be  carted   on   Commission 
planee  except  under  the  moet  extraordinary 
circumstancea.     This  day,  on  my  artval  at 
the  airport,  I  waa  approached  by  a  highly 
excited  Indian  Arroy  major,  who  complained 
that   the   Commlsalon   aircraft   was   full   of 
French    Mission    personnel    who    had    been 
given  passes  by  the  Canadian  transport  offl- 
cer     Sure   enough,   as   I  cUmbed   toto  the 
plane— an  old  Boeing  Stratocniiser— I  was 
mildly  annoyed  to  see  a  good  two-thirds  of 
the  eeat.  occupied  by  French  men.  women, 
and  children.     I  began  to  expostulaU  with 
the  aenlor  French   ollloer  on  board,  saying 
flnally,  "After  all,  you  French  have  your  own 
aircraft,  why  do  you  All  up  ouia?"    In  re- 
ply the  Frenchman  pointed  to  their  aircraft, 
which  was  being  loaded  with  crates  by  North 
Vietnam  army  peieonnel.  and  said.  "We  have 
decided  to  Uke  all  the  delegaUon  fumltura 
with  ti»— we've  grown   ured   ot  leaving  our 
stuff  behtod."     I  began   to  protest  at  thla 
manlfeet  absurdity  when  suddenly  a  great 
Ught  went  on  in  my  mind.     Whereupon  I 
turned  to  the  Indian  Army  transport  oflloer 
and  aald  gravely,  that  this  constituted  one 
ot  thoee   eioepclonal  sets  ot  circumstances 
which  ths  Oommi«ion  resolution  hsd  oon- 
tempUted  might  arise  and  that,  by  provid- 
ing tranaportaOon  for  the  French  Mission 
peraonnel  we  really  were  helping  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  to  get  rid  ot  the  last 
vesUges  of  French  Influence.    I  was  sure  that 
hs    as  an  Indian,  would  want  to  facUltaU 
this,  and  at  any  rate  I  knew  that  hla  chief. 
AmbSMadOf  Parthasaratl,  certainly  did.    The 
Indian  major,  barely  oonvlnoed.  went  away 
muttering.    A  Uttle  later,  the  French  Mis- 
sion plana  abut  Its  dooia,  tailed  out  to  the 
end  of  tb«  nnnray  and  took  oB.    Boon  after. 
our  alrcnft  Ukewlas  oloaed  lU  doon.  and  Ita 


captain  allowed  me  to  taxi  It  out  for  the 
take-off.  which  he  proceeded  to  do  with  me. 
Every  one  sat  tense  and  sUent  aa,  to  com- 
pany with  the  French  plane,  we  flew  to  the 
T,fl/^T^»'^  border.  The  moment  I  came  back 
toto  the  passenger  cabto  and  notlfled  them 
that  we  were  acroas  the  border  and  would 
soon  be  In  Luang  Prabang.  all  the  French 
people  leaped  to  their  feet,  embraoed  one 
another  and  me,  and  broke  out  champagne 
from  their  flight  bags.  The  few  Vletnames* 
on  board  looked  on  in  astonishment,  as  we 
proceeded  to  have  a  celebraUon  that  lasted 
for  ths  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Journey  to 
Saigon.  Some  days  later  I  read  a  news  item 
announcing  the  arrival  to  Australia  of  the 
whole  ot  the  former  Hungarian  Aid  Mission 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Dxirlng  Chou-en-lal-s  sUte  visit  to  Hanoi  I 
was  tovlted.  as  Acting  Leader  of  the  Canadian 
Delegation  at  the  time,  to  attend  the  numer- 
ous receptions  which  were  accorded  him.  At 
the  flrst  of  these  I  was  stogled  out  by  Ho  Cbl- 
minh  as  the  only  person  at  the  reception,  be- 
sides the  guest  of  honor.  Chou.  with  whom  he 
conversed.  In  the  course  of  the  eventog  I 
hsd  two  long  talks  with  him,  and  two  wltb 
Chou-en-lal. 

Early  next  morning  I  was  roused  by  the 
delegaUon  Offlcer  of  the  Day  who  Informed 
me  a  crowd  had  gathered  at  the  delegation 
oalce  huUdlng.  and  that  part  of  them  bad 
forced  their  way  toto  the  building  courtyartl. 
despite  the  effort  of  srmed  North  Vietnamese 
guards  and  unarmed  Canadian  soldiers,  to 
keep  them  out.  I  puUed  aome  clotbea  on 
hastUy  and  was  driven  to  the  hulldtog.  The 
crowd,  which  I  estimated  at  over  a  thousand 
and  growtog  rapidly,  only  let  the  car  tbrougb 
when  the  orderly  officer  caUed  out  "C'est  M. 
rambassadeur  canadlen." 

Going  through  a  postern  to  the  mato  gates 
of  the  carriage-way  toto  the  buUdlng  court- 
yard I  found  around  two  bunrred  Vlet- 
Dsnuse  mllltog'  about,  with  the  (Canadian 
soldiers  eipoetulatlng  with  them,  trying  to 
persuade  them  to  leave,  and  anxiously  keep- 
ing them  from  swarming  up  the  staircases 
into  the  offices  themselvte.  I  went  up  to  a 
half-way  landing  on  one  of  these  etalrcasee 
and  m  my  beat  military  parade  ground  voice 
bellowed  tor  silence,  and  Immediately  a 
alienee  did  tall  over  the  former  hubbub.  I 
than  atogled  out  an  Impressive  looking  Viet- 
namese matron  to  act  as  spokesman,  and  I 
aaked  her  to  teU  me  what  the  demonstratloo 
was  all  about.  She  told  me  the  rumor  had 
quickly  spread  about  town  the  previous  eve- 
ning and  night  that  the  Canadian  Delegation 
now  enjoyed  cordial  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist authorities  and  that  the  Canadians 
would  now  be  able  to  ensure  the  Issuance  of 
exit  permits  to  thoee,  entitled  to  them  under 
the  Geneva  Agreement,  who  had  been  denied 
them  by  the  North  Vletnameae  government 
"So."  she  flnished  quite  simply.  "1  knew 
there  would  be  thousands  coming  for  tbem 
today  so  I  came  early  for  mine,  as  have  theee 
other  people." 

In  the  meantime  truckloads  of  srmed 
pt^Lce  and  soldiers  had  been  srrivtog  out- 
side, and  rtrugglos  were  developing  ss  tjiey 
tried  to  eelae  people  In  the  crowd.  Stepping 
on  to  an  outside  balcony.  I  again  let  a  bellow 
out  of  me  and— under  other  circumstances  It 
would  have  been  ludicrous — arrested  these 
activities  all  at  once.  Then  I  ahoutad  to  the 
crovid:  "Que  vous  »tes  fous.  fous,  fous"— 
-How  mad  you  are  ,  .  .  to  come  h«e"  oon- 
ttoutog.  to  French,  "The  Canadian  Delega- 
tlon  can  never  never,  never  help  you — It  doee 
not  want  to  help  you.  The  Cosnmiaaion  can 
never  help  you— It  does  not  want  to  help 
you.  Never  come  near  this  bulldtog  again, 
nor  go  near  the  Commission  buUdlng.  And 
teU  everybody  else  so.  Now.  run.  run.  nm— 
and  get  awsy  as  fast  as  you  can." 

As  I  cried  out  the  last  words  I  signalled 
to  the  Canadian  soldiers  wbo  swung  open 


tbe  great  gates,  and  the  crowd  to  the  court- 
yard erupted  toto  the  crowd  outalde,  and  all 
turned  and  scattered,  bowitog  over  many 
poUoe  and  soldleis  who,  miraculously,  re- 
frained from  opening  Are  ( although  we  had 
had  rifle  ttra  to  Hanoi  previous  nights.  1 

The  isst  1  saw  of  the  ooarvelous  old  Viet- 
namese dams,  shs  bsd  kUted  up  her  skirta. 
nimbly  dodged  tiro  or  three  soldiers  or  po- 
licemen. Jumped  into  a  pedlcab.  for  which 
she  must  havs  arranged  beforehand,  and 
careened  off  down  the  street,  rounding  a 
oomer  on  two  wheel,  while  a  policeman  wbo 
bad  been  pursuing  her  to  another  pedlcab 
lay  aprawled  to  the  street,  the  operator  of 
bis  vehicle,  eitber  deUberately  or  accidental- 
ly, having  upset  to  trying  to  round  the 
same  comer.  ..,__.,. 

MeroifuUy.  only  two  or  three  truokloads 
ot  prisoners  were  borne  off  to  the  poUoe 
vans.  AU  eHorU  of  the  OommlsalOTi  aub- 
sequently  to  ensure  theee  luckJeea  ones  were 
not  punished  tor  attempting  to  eierolse  their 
rights  under  the  Geneva  Agreements  went 
without  success.  Their  fate  was  a  mystery 
to  us. 

Tba  Canadian  Delegation  spent  hours 
destraylng  thousands  of  peUtJons  from 
people  in  Horth  Vietnam  who  dearly  came 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Agreements, 
so  that  there  would  he  no  chance  of  the 
peutlons  falltog  Into  the  bands  ot  the  North 
Vietnamese  suthorltlee.  for  them  to  take 
punitive  action  which  the  Commission  waa 
quite  unable  lo  prevent.  To  give  the  In  ■ 
dlan.  their  due.  I  was  told  by  some  ot  thenl 
that  they  bad  done  Ukewlse  with  poUtlons 
Kldnasod  either  to  their  delegation  or  to 
the  Commission  Itselt.  for  vrblcb  the  Indians 
furnished  the  Secretariat. 

FInaUy  the  day  came  when  1  oouJd  stand 
my  assignment  no  longer,  and  I  marched  to 
to  the  new  Delegate  and  told  bUp  so.    He 
SMured  me  I  would  be  ruining  my  career  If  I 
insisted  on  "packing  It  to""  Imt  I  assured  him 
I  bad  lost  aU  taste  tor  a  career  that  Involved 
Buoh  fraud  aa  memberahlp  ot  the  InUma- 
llonal  Cosnmlsslon  for  Supervision  and  Con- 
trol to  Vietnam.     Incredibly   enough,  ecroe 
of  my  friends  to  Hanoi  were  ^le  to  give  me 
a   farewell    party— partly   because    they   to- 
cluded  amonK  their  number  one  wbo  was  a 
Party  member — Communist  Party  member, 
that  Is,  ot  oouiee.     The  next  dsy  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  terrible  of  my  life  and 
one  I  shall  never  forget,  nor  shall  I  r«nem- 
ber  my  failure  to  act  without  feeltog  great 
resret      On  my  return  to  my  hotel  room  I 
found   one   of  my   friends   thare.    Bow   hs 
bad  got  to  waa  a  mystery  I  never  solved — 
there  were  Vietnamese  guards  all  over  the 
place  to  prevent  the  local  people  having  any 
contact  whatever  with  us.     He   begged  me 
to  empty  my  trunk,  and  to  hide  him  to  It 
and  to  take  him  out  with  ma.     In  tsars,  be 
told  me  that  he  had  no  ration  card,  because 
he   was    the    son   of    sn    official    under   tbe 
French -sponsored  regime,  that  In  spite  ot  his 
pals  givtog  him  everything  they  could  spare 
from  their  own  food  he  was  gradually  starv- 
tog  to  death.     Ha  was  not   the  flrst  North 
Vietnamese  I  had  dlsoovered  to  my  quarters 
and  in  my  ofltoe.  but  the  others  had  been 
people  I  bad  never  laid  eyes  upon  before, 
snd  although  It  had  been  painful  lo  threaten 
them  with  the  summontog  of  the  Commu- 
nist police  If  they  did  not  leavfr— etooe  there 
was  notJUng  I  oould  do  for  them — It  was  not 
comparable  to  the  downright  bocror  I  felt 
when  I  bad  to  threaten  this  youth,  bsalds 
himself  to  an  agony  of  UnploslBC.  W«>  *»» 
ssme  sctlon. 

The  next  day  I  arrived  to  Saigon,  and  the 
day  after  that  landed  to  tbe  hospital  with 
anthrax.  Many  weeks  later,  I  stumbled  off 
the  plane  back  to  Ottawa,  where  my  "altre- 
mlrt"  news  about  wb«t  «m  going  to  happen 
to  Vietnam  met  with  a  very  frosty  recepUon. 
gone  months  Uter  my  dlpioouttlc  career  was 
at  as  and. 
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EXTBNBION  Of  KBtABXB 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

gV   CAUVOUCtA 
n  THB  HODSB  OT  a«PRES«I«TA  1 1 V  Ma 

tlondai.  rebruary  t7,  1»S7 
Mr.  YOUHOBB.  Mr.  Speaker,  ilnce 
becoming  Intererted  In  «»  l"*-  «^ 
in  fOfeing  simctton*  »«ain5t  Rhodesia, 
I  have  been  smazed  at  the  overwhelm- 
ing dlsapproral  of  our  country's  action 
In  Joining  England  not  only  u  expressed 
by  Indlvlduala  but  by  the  press.  I  Just 
received  the  toUowlng  letter  «rc«n  W.  U 
King  of  Jamea  W.  Rouse  41  Co..  ot  Waab- 
ingtoo.  D.C.,  as  follows: 

1  have  read  wltt  a  peat  deal  of  taterert 
jour  very  •trong  »nd  »ble  uddreM  to  tte 
congno  on  the  IUiode«»n  and  South  AI- 
rtcan  eituauon  ud  appreciate  your  eendlng 

"rhe^lSMeeslon  that  «•  have.  tiUX  vUlt- 
Uig  South  Ainca.  u  Identical  with  youn  and 
I  think  you  are  lO  right  Ln  every  rtatement 
you  have  made.  I  leel  "ure  you  wUl  nnd 
enough  eupport  In  Coogieee  to  hring  about 
an  Improvement  to  our  oountiy'i  poeltlon. 

Attached  also  are  excerpts  fnmi  many 
papers  in  the  United  SUtea  showing  the 
disapproval  of  the  press  of  our  country's 
action  against  Rhodesia: 

Peaaa  CtoMJom  om  aaooaau 

■nie  K«wai»  (Kew  Jeteey)  Star-Ledger 
January  8  erltldeee  ArabaeMdor  Ootdberg  • 
luetUeatlon  of  United  MaUone  action  egalnJt 
111  igiiii  It  euggeeta  that  If  there  U  a 
queJKon  about  the  eUtue  of  the  Khodeaan 
Oovemnwnt  It  U  either  a  dotneetlc  Rho- 
deelaa  queetlon  or  a  queeOon  lor  Britain 
end  Bhodeela.  The  demande  for  aeaoa 
anUMt  Bhodeela  were  not  baeed  on  eny 
chatgea  of  international  .ggreeoion.  The 
complaint*  ire  about  purely  local  eoUon.  If 
the  United  KaUone  hu  •  rtght  to  Intervene 
in  Bbodarta  becanee  of  chergee  that  the  pub- 
lic U  not  properly  represented  In  the  Ooverti- 
ment  It  Aould  loot  around  at  doerne  o(  Ita 
own  mombere,  eoroe  of  which  are  govcrtied 
by  dlotatorahlpe,  even   by  foreign  dlctator- 

The  Charleeton  Kewa  and  Courier  Jan- 
unry  4  rafen  to  Iha  Irony  ot  tha  Brttlah 
Queen'B  meaaage  of  congratulation  to  Cuba 
on  their  national  day  In  contrast  with  her 
Prime  lOnlatars  belligerent  attitude  toward 
the  peaceful  regime  of  Premier  Ian  Smith 

m  Sbodeala.  

A  eoltmui  in  the  Taklraa  fWaehlngton) 
Eagle  January  4.  concludee  by  aaUng  H  the 
^ple  of  the  United  State,  are  ready  to  B- 
nancB  a  UJf.  Invaalon  of  Bhodeela.  and  prob- 
ably South  Africa,  and  to  water  their  eoU 
with  the  blood  of  our  young  men  Thla  la 
the  lavage  reality  of  the  reported  pledge  by 
anonyniDua  Waahlngton  offlclaU  of  "con- 
tinued aupport  for  Brltalnli  Buictlona". 

The  columbua  (Ohio)  Dispatch  January  4 
deacrlbea  the  Brltlah-Cuban  trade  deal  as  an 
aid  to  world  communism  and  suggests  that 
the  British  flout  the  support  the  United 
Statm  haa  blven  them  In  their  flimsy  case 
against  the  Rhodeslan  independence  move- 
ment of  Ian  smith  and  arouse  leJlous  quej- 
Uons  of  theu  poelUon  In  the  tree  world 
struggle  to  contain  communist  expansion. 
Never  have  we  had  a  better  excuse  to  reUeve 
ourselvee  of  our  tovolvement  In  the  Rho- 
deslan trad*  embargo,  which  we  Joined  at 
Brltaln'B  urging. 

The  Portlan*  OregOBlaa  Jaai»iy  4  makaa 
a  almllar  oomparlaoa  and  suggaata  tbat  It 
U  time  tb*  United  State*  mad*  It  clear  to 


BrttelB  ai^  otban  that  It  wUl  not  tor  ever 

play  tha  perannial  pat»y.  

Tb*  lOlwailX**  Sentinel  January  4  says 
♦»..«  the  vinelples  Britain  so  sanctimonious- 
ly lovotad  to  getttog  th»  United  Hstlans  to 
caU  for  eoonoenlc  sanctions  against  rebel 
RhodiaU  are  forgotten  In  the  case  at  Cuba. 
It  makes  no  sense  for  the  United  State*  to 
be  Jotoed  to  trade  sanctions  against  Bhodeala. 
The  Jadtaon  Clarion-Ledger  January  4 
note*  that  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Achesoni  obJecUve  dlsgnoaU  ot  the  VH.  role 
to  the  Rhodealan  affair  prolsably  wUl  not 
brtoc  about  a  change  In  the  United  Nation* 
poeltlon  against  Ilhod«»la.  but  It  should  make 
a  deep  Impression  on  falnnlnded  Americans — 
enough  we  hope,  to  arouse  public  opinion 
In  this  country  and  prevent  0  J».  aealou  troen 
dragging  us  Into  another  war  which  could 
never  be  JusUfled  legally  or  morally. 

The  Miami  News  January  5  quote*  a 
Ohanalan  editor.  Mr.  Henry  Tompson.  aa 
saying  that  -Bhodeelas  Africans  are  Just  not 
capable  of  taking  over  the  oovcmment.  not 
even  partially.  It  they  did  suddenly  flnd 
themselves  In  power,  the  result  would  be 
chao*.  They  would  take  over  and  It  would 
be  like  another  Congo  massacre  .  .  .  Smith 
Is  dotog  a  Job  and  he  seems  to  be  doing  It 
weU  though  I  dont  know  how  long  he  can 
hold  out  against  the  alms  of  Britain  and 
the  deelree  of  African  nationalism." 

The  Chattanooga  Newi-Free  Pre**  Janu- 
ary 6  says  that  the  United  SUtea  foolUhly. 
dangerrwsly.  unnecessarily  and  unmorally 
Joined  Britain  to  cracktog  down  an  economic 
boycot  on  peaceful,  stable,  would-be  friendly 
and  definitely  antl-communlst  Rhodesia. 

The  PorUand  (Ualne)  Press  Herald  Janu- 
ary 5  refers  to  the  Stat*  Department  to  one 
ot  Its  moment*  ot  MachUvelllan  madne** 
agreetog  to  hack  Brltato  In  Its  effort  to  over- 
throw the  Ian  Smith  regime  to  Bhodeala  It 
Britain  would  not  criticise  our  South-east 
Aala  poUcy.  Now  It  H  suggested  that  it  the 
Cuban  deal  goes  through,  we  shall  loee  some 
of  our  enthusiasm  tor  economic  sanctions 
agatoat  Rhodesia.  Its  about  tune  Poggy 
Bottom  came  to  Its  senses;  U  we  did  the  right 
thtog  and  backed  Rhodesia,  that  might  per- 
suade London  to  turn  Its  back  on  Havana. 

The  Monroe  (Louisiana)  World  January  t 
aaya  it  Is  time  tor  Congress  to  put  an  end 
to  the  utterly  todetenslble  action  of  the 
United  SUtea  in  Jotolng  In  an  efftat  to  pre- 
vent a  nation  trom  attatolng  lu  todepend- 
ence  Such  acUon  by  Congress  Is  expected 
to  b*  torthoomlng  soon  after  It  convenes. 
It  could  break  the  Rhodealan  blockade. 

The  IndlanapolU  Star  January  7  suggesu 
that  President  Johnsons  EiecuUve  Order 
nutting  the  teeth  ot  criminal  law  to  an  «n- 
bargo  at  moat  trad*  with  Rhodesia,  while 
not  a  aurprlse.  U  Incomprehensible.  The 
editorial  notaa  that  the  Rhodealan  Oovem- 
ment  In  contrast  with  most  o<  Independent 
Airlca.  ha*  demonstrated  fuU  ahUlty  to 
matoUto  stability  and  ordsr  under  very 
adverse  conditions  imposed  trom  outside. 

The  Lubbock  (Texss)  Avalanche-Journal 
January  7.  reterrtog  to  the  EiecuUve  Order. 
ears  that  Prealdent  Johnson  haa  signed  Uie 
piim  neceaaary  to  put  toto  effect  thli 
Inametul  mistake.  QuesUons  are  expected 
to  be  raised  to  the  up-comlng  session  ot 
Conaress.  They  should  be  loud  and  clear. 
^'^S^than  (Alabama)  Bagls  Januj^  6 
describe.  American  support  '«  ,  "[."^ 
igalnst  Rhodesia  as  s  game  of  IdloU  de- 
light". 

The  Phoenix  Republic  January  8  say  that 
nowhere  In  Ooldbvg's  doxology  was  he  able 
«  answer  former  SecreUry  of  State  DMn 
Acheaon-s  recent  criuclsm  that  UJJ,  policy 
towarda  Rhodesia  Is  an  lUegal  toterventlon 
under  the  Charter  No  wonder.  For  there 
Is  simply  no  detenae  of  the  UH.  trans^o.- 
stou  of  the  first  commandment  of  the  UJ<. 
obliging  all  members  to  refrato  from  the 
thTMLt— repeat,     threat^-or     uae     of     force 


against  the  tarrltorlal  Intagrlty  or  poUUcsl 
todependene*  of  any  stat*. 

Th*  yeteisburg  {Virginia)  Progr«**-Uld« 
January  •  says  that  It  U  hard  to  find  a 
single  resaon  to  Uw.  morality  or  power  pon- 
tic* for  th*  SieeuUve  Order  cutting  off  trade 
with  Rhod*«la. 

The  BoMOB  Travelar  January  9  •ay*  p«r- 
hapa  thare  la  boom  logle  to  our  poaltlon  to 
thl*  strange  set-up.  But  from  thla  flomer 
It's  tovlslbl*. 

The  Lynchburg  News  January  10  does  not 
bsUeve  that  the  people  ot  this  country  to 
the  msjorlty  would  support  Mr.  Goldberg's 
vote  tor  UJf.  sanctions  against  BhodeaU. 
And.  It  conUnuee.  we  are  extremely  skeptical 
about  the  Congress  lupporttog  It.  Certainly. 
we  would  have  no  respect  tor  a  member  of 
Congress  who  wtnild  support  It. 

The  Richmond  Ne'ws  Leader  January  10 
suggests  that  Mr.  Ooldberg'i  position  on  the 
Rhodeslan  queetlon  rests  upon  historical 
myth,  not  upon  historical  reality.  This  Is 
pipe-dream  stuff;  but  It  Is  the  beet  be  haa 
to  go  on.  A  naUonal  policy  so  based  cannot 
command  respect. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  January  11  notices 
that  the  British  sponsored  reaoluUon  esUb- 
Uflhtog  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  makes 
every  member  country  speclflcally  responsi- 
ble for  all  shlpptog  registered  under  Its  flag, 
no  matter  who  happetis  to  be  opersttog  It. 
Curiously  enough,  this  rule  does  not  stciu 
to  apply  to  Britain  herself.  BrlUln  has  con- 
alatently  maintained  that  It  la  not  responsi- 
ble for  British  ships  which  carry  suppUee  to 
North  Vietnam. 

The  Cumberland  (Maryland)  News  Janu- 
ary 13  oommenU  that  Prasldent  Johnson  has 
embarked  on  a  dubious  course  by  Impoelng 
through  ExscuUvfl  Order  th«  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  requeeted  by  the  United 
Natlona  One  can  only  oooclude  that  the 
Prealdent  has  Involved  the  U.8.  to  a  futile 
undertaking  that  can  lead  only  to  faUure 
and  embarrasament  for  all  concerned. 

The  Foreign  Editor  ot  the  Arlxona  Repub- 
Uc  remarka  January  12  on  a  report  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  Executive  Order  un- 
poslng  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  "with  great  re- 
luctance". Th*  Foreign  Editor  comments 
that  Mr.  Johnsons  relucUnce  can  be  well 
understood.  The  Prealdent  must  hsve  rea- 
lised he  was  putting  his  signature  ot  ap- 
pnnal  to  one  ot  the  silliest  government  sets 
In  recant  history.  Britain  had  no  bustoess 
whatever  to  bring  the  Rhodeslan  issue  to  the 
UJ».  and  the  UN.  had  no  business  to  discuss 
It  Prealdent  Johnson  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  "fil*  and  forget"  the  UJ<.  Bhodsslsn 
reeolutlon.  _  ^   , 

The  York  (Pennsylvania)  Dispatch  Janu- 
ary 14  suggeaU  that  to  de«3lb*  Rbods^aas 
a  threat  to  IntemaUonal  peace  I*  the  biggest 
Jok*  ot  the  U.N.'s  history. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  January 
15  notes  that  one  ot  the  tocongruous  feature* 
ot  American  foreign  policy  la  Washington's 
aupport  at  Brluln's  effort  to  cut  oO  trade 
with  Rhodeela  Our  tampering  with  Rho- 
deala's  totmial  affairs  la  questionable.  But 
to  back  Britlah  Prime  Minister  Harold  WU- 
sons  government  In  thl*  Instanc*  1*  a 
crowning  Irony. 

The  Monro*  (Louisiana)  Wesrs  January  15 
says  that  Congreaa  Is  expected  to  call  on 
President  Johnson  to  reverse  his  stand  on 
Rhodesia.  Th*  President  should  re-explore 
th*  Issues  tovolved  and  should  announce  to 
th«  world  that  aanctlona  against  a  small. 
harmlsM,  non-threatening,  todependent  na- 
tion are  wholly  unjustified. 

The  IndlanapolU  News  and  the  Phoenix 
Republic  January  IS  commend  Senator  Paul 
Fannin's  recent  epeech  criticising  D.8.  sup- 
port of  econosnlc  sanctlona  sgalnat  Rhodeala. 
The  Newa  aays  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  the 
senator's  remarks  draw  oonsldersble  atten- 
tion to  Washington,  to  so  effectively  coun- 
tering the  argumenta  ot  the  demagogue*  In 
the  United  Natloiu.  Be  has  tojected  a  note 


of  aanlty  toto  the  Rhodealan  controversy. 
The  BepubUc  says  that  the  senator  has 
courageoualy  and  akllUully  pointed  out  where 
our  blindness  msy  lead  us  to  Southern  Africa. 
Now  It  remains  tor  his  Congressional  col- 
leagues to  InsUl  that  Waahlngton  abandon 
this  reckless  poBcy. 

The  Munde  (Indiana)  Star  January  IS 
also  applauds  Senator  Fannto'a  speech  and 
ssys  the  s«Uon  against  Bhad*<U  Is  a  bag 
ot  trouble.  The  U.8.  ahould  put  It  down  be- 
fore It  explode*. 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  News  January  18  de- 
scribes the  appUcaUon  of  mandatory  aanc- 
tlona against  Rhodesia  as  contrary  to  Ameri- 
can principles  snd  the  UN.  Charter. 

The  Phoenix  Republic  January  18  reports 
s  memorlsl  sponsored  by  seven  senators  to 
the  Arlrona  Seimle  asking  the  Prealdent  and 
the  Congress  to  recognise  the  Republic  ot 
Bhi^eala  as  an  todependent  nation.  The 
memorial  noted  that  Great  Britain  "hss 
grievously  failed"  to  apply  a  single  sancUon 
dedrad  by  the  United  SUtes  against  Cuba 
or  Vietnam,  although  they  are  deadly  com- 
munlat  enemies. 

The  Birmingham  News  January  SI.  to- 
gether with  other  newapapera.  reporU  a 
ipeecb  to  the  8*nat«  by  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.  asking  why  peaceful  Rhodesia 
should  be  boycotted  and  nothing  be  done  by 
the  United  NaUona  to  prevent  open  tradtog 
with  North  Vietnam. 

The  Phoenix  RepuhUc  January  31  ha*  an 
arucle  by  Ralph  de  Toledano  pointing  out 
that  SecUon  i  at  the  UN.  Participation  Act 
negatea  the  United  SUtea  constitution.  The 
arUcle  commenda  the  courageous  action  of 
BepreeenUUve  Jame*  B.  Utt  ot  California 
In  sponsoring  a  resolution  directing  the  Preal- 
dent to  Ignore  the  economic  sanctions  voted 
by  the  UN.  Security  Council  against  tode- 
pendent Rhodesia. 

The  Odeaaa  (Texas)  American  January  41 
commenda  Mr.  Utt  for  seeking  to  set  aside 
the  Executive  Order  shout  which  there  Is 
not  a  single  shred  of  legality.  For  the  Ac- 
tion U  meddling  to  the  affairs  ot  other  na- 
tions. It  there  Is  any  breach  ot  the  pea» 
It  U  that  which  Is  threatened  by  the  UJ«. 
and  lU  members. 

The  Charlottesville  Progress  January  31 
says  that  the  reasona  given  by  the  World 
Health  Organlaatlon  for  abandoning  two 
health  projaota  to  Bhodeala  are  patently 
weak  A  apokesman  tor  WHO  Ui  quoted  as 
saytog  that  It  was  a  "practical  ImposslblUty" 
to  WOTk  with  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's 
government  because  it  la  not  legal.  The 
newapaper  comment*  that  Mr.  smith's  gov- 
ernment la  todeed  not  legal  to  the  eyes  of 
much  ot  the  world,  but  It  Is  a  functioning 
government  regardleaa  of  Its  legaUty  "d  Is 
wen  able  to  engage  to  Ulks  with  WHO. 
"Legal"  U  a  traU  excuse  to  deprive  the 
women  and  children  of  Rhodesia  of  addl- 
Uonal  medical  care  that  they  might  receive 
or  to  deprive  the  entire  naOon  ot  beneflu 
that  result  from  any  degree  ot  aucoeaa  to 
reductog  malaria. 

The  Sanu  Ana  Register  January  33  haa  an 
article  by  Represenutlve  Jamea  B.  Utt  ex- 
plaining his  BeooluUon  calling  for  the  nul- 
llflcaUon  ot  United  NaUona  sancUons  against 
Rhodeala. 

The  AugusU  (Georgia)  Herald  January  34 
retera  to  a  series  ot  remarkable  sutemenu 
by  leaders  of  Rhodesia's  black  African  ma- 
jority. Special  reference  Is  made  to  a  meet- 
ing ot  the  Council  ot  Rhodealan  Chiefs  on 
January  11  which  expreas«l  "deep  satlstac- 
tlon"  with  the  present  government,  urged 
Prim*  Minister  Ian  Smith  "to  stand  firm 
like  a  rock"  against  pressure  by  the  U.N.  and 
pledged  to  the  government  the  chiefs'  tull 
co-operation  to  "worktog  tovrard  a  conatltu- 
tlonal  system  which  would  represent  all  the 
people  of  Rhodesia,  black  and  white  "  This 
endorsement,  says  the  editorial,  by  the  lead- 
ers of  Rhodesia's  black  mllllona,  who  will 
suffer  the  most  from  economic  harm  that 
U  caused  by  th*  UJ».'s  Ul-consldered  sanc- 


tions against  the   country,   should   Jar  the 
world  body  to  lu  sanctimonious  teeth. 

The  Clarion  (Pennaylvanla)  New*  Janu- 
ary 25  compare*  the  ImposlUon  of  aanctlona 
against  Rbod~ls  with  Western  tradtog  with 
North  Vietnam.  It  oommenU  that  there 
may  be  good  reaaons  tor  this  topsy-turvy 
deaUng  but  they  are  Unpcealbl*  for  moat  at 
us  to  understand. 

The  Manchester  (New  Hampahlre)  Union 
Leader  January  16  has  a  long  article  by  Frank 
J.  Johnson.  ^>relgn  Editor  ot  the  American 
Security  CouncU.  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  vlalt  to  Rhodeala.  The  article  la 
enUtled  "Our  Tragic  Rhodeelan  Error"  and 
concludes  thst  Western  policy  towarda  Africa 
haa  been  a  record  ot  one  tragic  error  com- 
pounded upon  another.  Before  the  final 
peak  ot  madnesa  Is  reached,  before  we  may 
find  ourselves  "plungtog  headlong  toto  an 
Inaane  war  against  people  who  are  among 
the  best  friends  we  have  In  the  world"  there 
should  still  be  time  for  men  ot  goodwill  to 
address  a  laat  appeal  to  the  leaders  ot  the 
WMt  In  Loiulon  and  above  all  to  Washington, 
and  to  aay  "Gentlemen,  think  sgatof '  John- 
eon  notes  that  BrlUln  could  not,  and  would 
not  reaort  to  mandatory  sancOons  against 
Rhodeala  were  It  not  for  the  support  of 
Washington.  K  seems  tocredlble  that  a 
United  BUtes  Oovemment  determined  to 
oppose  communist  aggression  by  force  to 
Vietnam  could  be  ao  singularly  lll-advl»ed 
as  to  support  a  policy  likely  to  Involve  the 
UjS  to  a  war  to  Africa  agalnat  our  most 
reliable  friend*.  It  Is  particularly  Incredible 
because  the  consequences  of  s  US.  victory 
could  weU  be  the  extension  ot  Communist 
Influence  or  control  over  the  wealthleet  and 
m<Kt  strategic  portion  ot  Africa.  Jobn»on 
found  that  many  TJS.  represenutlves  to 
south  Africa  and  BhodeaU  who  were  wllltog 
to  speak  frankly  disagreed  with  much  of 
Washington's  policy. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  January  16  report* 
that  American  policy  towards  Atrlea  U  facing 
a  severe  challenge  to  Congreaa  this  year. 
lU  focus  Is  American  support  tor  the  manda- 
tory economic  sanctlona  Imposed  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  sgslnst  the 
white  minority  government  In  Rhodeala. 
From  the  office  ot  Senator  Eastland  oome* 
word  that  his  Judiciary  Committee  plan* 
hearings  on  the  legal  bssls  tor  the  Admtols- 
tratlona  potlclee. 


Spread  of  Crime  is  tk*  SubwlM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MABVlJUrD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTAIIVlb* 

tlonOay,  February  27,  1967 
Mr.  GODE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  light  of 
the  Crline  Commission  report  and  the 
recent  articles  on  crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  feel  the  latest  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  February  28  edition  of 
the  Evening  Star,  by  James  Welsh,  de- 
serves wide  attention  by  being  made  part 
of  the  Rkcorb.  The  article  entitled 
"CMme  Is  Growing  Up  In  the  Suburbs" 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  ever-Increas- 
ing rate  of  crime  Is  not  confined  to  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  city  of 
■Washington,  but  spread  to  the  entire 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoso,  I  Include  the  following: 
Caora  Is  Oaowufo  Vr  ik  ths  Subuss* 

(By  James  Welsh) 
On  Friday  evenings.  Mr.  snd  Mrs.  Daniel  J. 
Mullane  usually  atund  the  fllm-lectura  pto- 


grams  at  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
On  Friday  two  weeks  ago  they  returned  to 
their  home  In  a  pleasantly  wooded  section 
of  Fairfax  to  Itod  the  doors  wide  open,  the 
rtxims  rlffed  and  about  •700  mlsalng. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Brasseur.  with  their 
Infant  daughur.  recently  drove  their  1»»« 
Valiant  toto  an  Annandale  shopping  center. 
Wlthto  the  10  mtoutea  they  spent  to  a  fur- 
niture atore.  aomeone  stole  their  car. 

A  young  Prince  Georgea  County  school 
teacher.  Kathleen  Jones,  came  home  trom 
work  one  day  to  find  her  sultland  apart- 
ment burglarlaed  and  two  TV  aeU  stolen_ 

A  Kensington  apartment  project  had  five 
apartmenu  looted  In  one  afternoon. 

to  a  Silver  Sprtog  branch  bank.  Mrs.  Ann 
Taylor,  a  teller,  handled  »2.737  to  a  man  who 
appeared   to  be   pointing  a  gun   through  a 

paper  bag.  

Theae  were  not  headltoe  cases.    Except  for 
the  bank  Job  they  didn't  get  toto  the  papers 
at  aU.     They  are  the  dally  routtoe  of  crime 
to  Washington's  subtirba. 

PoUce  tove*tlgated.  but  ootild  prtxnlse  Ut- 
tle.     Bo  tar.  no  one  has  been  apprabended 
In  any  ot  the  Crimea,  and  except  foe  the  car. 
which  was  severely  damaged,  non*  ot  the  loot 
haa  been  recovered. 

To  the  victim*  the  crime*  oam*  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  surprise.     Some  were  dosm- 
rlght  amaoed.  .^  _^ 

"I  can  teU  you  I  was  stunned,    said  Mrs 
BaUle   Scott,   who**   Kenstoglon   apartment 
waa  looted  ot  about  »«00  to  Jewelry.    "I  bad 
no  Idea  this  kind  ot  thtog  would  happen  In 
thla  neighborhood."  ......     .. 

It  la  happening,  all  right,  to  nelghborhooda 
throughout    suburban    Maryland    and    Vlr- 

*^lme.  once  oonaldered  th*  plague  of  the 
dty  ha*  come  to  the  suburb*.  It*  rate  of 
tocrea**  not  only  Is  ouutrlpplng  the  popu- 
lation growth,  but  to  some  parts  ot  the  sub- 
urb*  and  to  lome  crime  aasalflcatlons,  it 
Is  gotog  up  more  swiftly  than  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

to  1»0«  the  number  of  serious  erune*  to 
Montgtanery  and  Prtoce  Oeorge*  Counties, 
Alexandria.  ArUngton  and  Fairfax  was  11  per- 
cent higher  than  ths  year  before  snd  nearly 
triple  the  number  to  19«0.  They  were  oocur- 
rliig  at  a  rate  of  1*0  a  day.  or  better  than  one 
every  10  mtoutes. 

Each  suburban  family  sUtlstlcally  stands 
one  chance  to  ten  of  betog  victimised  to  a 
serious  crime  this  yesr.  The  total  dollar 
losses  for  all  suburban  crime  will  run  to  the 
tens  of  millions. 

Wsshtogton's  suburban  crime  U  botn 
hosnegrown  and  Imjiorted. 

It  Is  as  close  ss  the  neighborhood  thief. 
the  embeialer.  the  gang  of  bored,  destructive 
teen-agers  and  the  man  with  the  twisted 
mind  who  bang*  *Kmnd  th*  parka  and 
wooded  spacss,  and  cKpose*  blmaaU  befor* 
children. 

It  also  come*  trom  farther  away.  It  oomes 
around  the  Beltway,  across  the  Potomac  River 
bridges  and  over  oountle**  other  roads  from 
the  dty. 

It  comes,  too.  from  New  Tork.  Philadelphia 
and  other  breedtog  place*  at  the  highly  pro- 
feedonal  criminal  who  knowa  that  to  the 
suburbs  the  plcktogs  are  high  and  the  police 
protection  la  stretched  thin. 

"WeTe  getttog  hit  much  harder."  aald  a 
Montgomery  County  detective,  "partly  be- 
cause ot  the  good  transporution.  They  can 
be  to  and  out  ot  here  to  a  hurry. 

•And  then,  too,  its  because  Uiere  are  a  lot 
ot  well-to-do  people  here.  Hell,  every  tlm* 
we  get  publicity  about  Montgomery  County 
betog  one  of  the  wealthiest  oountlea  In  the 
country.  It  eeema  we  get  an  upsurge  to 
crime." 

sum*    VT    STTUATIOir 

In  Prtoce  Oeorge*  County.  State's  Atty. 
Arthur  A.  "■~>'"i  summed  up  th*  crlm*  *lt- 
uatlon  thl*  way: 

"W*'r*  no  looger  email  or  tsoistsd  W* 
have  all  the  erUn*  you  might  *a|wot  la  a 
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oomnunlt  J  of  580.000  p«3pl«.  ItwMOtloilf 
.go  wt  coMldertd  mn  «niwd  nbfvj  u>  oat- 
linninily  Mrtous  crlm..  TocUy  w»  h»»«  »» 
iMit  one  inned  robberr  •  ">»».  •omeOmM 
Uiree  or  rour."  _.    «  ,«  ♦>,- 

M«r»J>»ll»  CTTODty.  «MW6t-gTowlng  In  tBO 
ura  »1»  hM  the  tMt««-growliig  crime  r»t«, 
oren  topping  tb»t  oJ  the  DUtrlct. 

ThU  u  not  to  »»j  Umn  u  more  crime  In 
Prince  Oeorg..  tt»n  to  Ui.  !»«««.  But 
tbe  lap  I*  closing.  ^_^ 

litTTeM  Pnnce  Geont«e  po""  coMted 
more  thMH  30.000  eerloue  crlmee.  Tli« 
worked  out  to  S«a  (or  every  l.OOO  pOTOM 
H,lng  in  the  county.  Tfte  DUtrlct  ret*  w» 
4fl3   5lgnlflc*ntly  hlghw.  ^^ 

But.  luit  u  il«nlflc«nt.  the  dllTerenM  w«e 

amittm  i»"  w"  !•*  •"•  *•"  DUtliot  r»t« 
wu  ».7  per  1.000. 

MootgOToerye  crime  t»t.  >bo  mote  to" 
doubSJ^n  14a  to  JI.7  p«  1 W  m  thOM 

"*l^I^«Ti  Vlrglnl*  crime  r.tte  u»  up.  too. 
But  tbougH  tbe  nrire  for  AleiMdrte.  !»^ 
per  l.OOO.  .und.  hlgh«t  lunong  the  ■ubur- 
M  Jurt«llcUon..  tbe  lncr.«e  In  Ale»n*l». 
ArlUMton  end  P»lrfmi  County  «»■  »«•>"'' 
u  nSpTn  recent  ye«i  •■  m  TOlmrbMi  Mmrr- 
lend  end  the  District. 

jTrmriLMa  iKToi.»m 
JUTenlle  delinquency  forme  e  ontlceJend 
bard-to-deflne  pert  of  the  «jburt»n  crime 

'"ySS^  p«.I)le  «•  reeponelble  for  e  deflnlt. 
tr«Oon-on.  eetlmeU  l>  M  P"""*-*^'^ 
noUce  eaU  eartoue  crime.  eepeoUUy  In  the 
Suworle.  of  hoOMbretklng,  larcency  end 
autotheft.  And  en  M*™''^  J"™'^^^ 
youngetem  eppe"  to  be  Inyolred  to  oth« 
J.ltoTuent  tetm.  Ih.  mort  treuWeeooie  ct 
which  U  yandellan. 

Leet  year  In  Montgomery  County,  for  m- 
,l»nc,  oaicere  to  the  Juvenile  bunau  proc- 
ceaed  3  738  vloletione  known  to  be  oocnmlttea 
by  boy^  end  glrle  under  U.  Other  Moat- 
gineiT  police  reeotd.  .how  4.0M  np^ct 
Tendeliem.  Police  know  nwet  of  the  de- 
etnietlon  wee  ceoeed  by  JUTBillee.  but  Oie 
jwiiue  bu««u-.  e««tl.tJee  en  ehow  thl. 
inly  meiJlnellT  becMU*  to  moet  ol  the  Tmo- 
deUn  ceeee.  no  OM  ■»  w*^  ''^?''T?!?'.k. 
According  to  Cept.  John  l»tbj.  bmA  of  the 

S^^ISM  wee  down  enwl  hundred  &om 
^yeerbefofW.  But  h.  «ldedjTJe«ructi« 
o(  («^rty  1»  Irtttog  mow  lertoii.  eU  the 

Alreedy  1M7  looti  ll«e  e  banner  yeer  for 
deltoquency.  "Thle  jMiaery,"  «ld  Uiehy. 
-wee  the  d»mnd«et  month  we're  ever  bed— 
booeebneklng*.  mneweye.  nndnUem."  80 
fer  VMrUATT  le  ehout  ee  bed. 

la  Prlsee  Oeorgee  County,  much  the  luia 
ittimtloa  prerelU  with  the  dellnqoenoj  ourre 

"o^t^^P^  reeo.<J»  •"«'"  »■■»•  J»"«»"" 
Tlol«ao.i  tol««0.  Bt  1»«  "»  """"^  ~ 
up  to  «JS«.  Lert  J~i  "  "»  ll-^  "*? 
about  one  In  four  caaee  reeultlng  In  airae^ 
and  thle  year  lo  far  It  le  higher  than  orer. 
-We  had  •  January  that  wae  Juet  like  June," 
Bld  Lt.  Wayne  U.  Mllllgan.  bead  of  the  Jure- 
nlle  bureau. 

VandallBn  comee  In  different  focme.  hitting 
todlTldual  nelghborhoode  with  peculiar  foitje 
for  a  tune,  then  ilerkmlng  off. 

LsM  year,  to  the  Lake  Barcroft  area  of 
Palrfax  County,  the  re«e  among  Juvenllee 
for  a  time  wae  u>  deface  aatomobllee  with 
■pray  paint.    In  llcL«an.  they  were  breaUng 

picture  wtodowi.  _4i,_ 

window  breakage,  egg-throwtog  and  oth«r 
kina,  of  randallem  got  lO  bad  to  Worth 
Arlington  to  December  that  cltlien.  pree- 
eured  county  o<Bclal  toto  bloetortog  the  pouce 
fone  and  toetalltnc  ed«rm«»  etreet  Ughta. 
In  the  Kitii^li  ■iiliUlHeaiifT"''" — ^"T* 

"leneeleee  randallem"  reeulted  In  See  youtte 


and  aduIU  being  charged  with  ebooUng  out 
thoueande  of  dollaie  to  pUte-glaee  windows 
and  itreet  llgbu. 

IXStSm    MKAStnUMXIfT 

With  the  prollferaUon  of  ahopplng  centere, 
.hopllftlng  hae  become  a  major  problem,  and 
luvenllee  are  at  the  root  of  much  of  It.  8eJd 
Montgomery-.  Capt.  Leahy:  "More  than  the 
hall  the  ahoplllttog  can  be  traced  to  teen- 
ege  glru.  and  moet  of  them  are  from  good 
famtllea.** 

But  once  again  there  U  no  way  of  knowing 
the  full  extent  of  the  problem. 

Actually,  crime  In  lu  entirety  realeU  care- 
ful meaeurement.  Nobody  know,  how  bad 
It  U  either  to  the  dty  or  the  mburbe. 

The  record.  compUed  by  nibtirban  poUce 
departmente  and  court,  aren't  nearly  to 
eophietlcated  a.  tbe  flnely  detailed  report 
onoipUed  by  the  DC.  Crime  oommlMlon. 
and  even  the  oommleelon  acknowledged  It. 
InabUlty  "to  explore  every  facet"  of  crime. 
Many  crlmee  Amply  go  unreported.  The 
D  C  Crime  CommUelon  eetlmated  thl.  aa  one 
to  Bve.  In  the  euburbe  It  could  be  Juet  e. 
high.  „    , 

The  resident  manager  of  a  SUver  Spring 
apartment  project,  plagued  by  vandallMn  to 
the  laat  .Ix  month,  ccmplalned:  ^ 

"We  luet  doE't  report  a  lot  of  thla.  Wave 
had  flree,  broken  window.,  .torage  room. 
broken  toto.  If  we  reported  .11  the  damage, 
our  Insurance  ratee  would  go  up." 

Then  came  the  night  a  couple  of  weeka 
ago  when  the  bathhouM  of  the  pcojecf. 
iilmmlng  pool  irae  gutted  by  lire.  That  one 
wa.  reported.     It  wa.  obvloualy  aieon. 

A  miburban  Maryland  detective  spoke 
frankly:  "We're  Bndlng  that  many  buetoMS- 
men  are  giving  up  reporUng  bed  check., 
M  leaet  ihe  ^n-ot-the-mlU  bad  Chock.. 
They're  abeortitog  the  loeeee." 

Vice,  organleed  and  unorganlMd,  la  another 
.hadowland.  It  hardly  rtiow.  uP  <»«|« 
annual  niburban  crime  report..  One  Prtnce 
Oeocgn  County  ofllclal.  rolltog  hi.  eye.  up- 
ward. »ld:  "We  dont  hare  any  vice.  We 
dont  make  any  vloe  arreets;  therefore,  we 
don't  have  any  vice." 

wHrrz-coxjJUi  cana 
lauaUy  eUppary  la  the  whole  area  of 
"wiate-ooUarSme.-  charg- of  ooojtpUacy 
and  corruption  to  the  Beld  of  real  estats 
Kinlng  have  ailed  the  air  to  Virginia  and 
Ma^Und  in  the  last  year.  And  to  .uburban 
Maryland  recently  Kver.1  Uwyer.  have  been 
laUed,  Indicted  or  Investigated  for  the  alleged 
mUUM  of  nearly  tl  mlUlon  In  real  eetate 
MUlement  fund.. 

With  thl.  ktod  of  aoUvlty.  moet  law  en- 
forcement ofllcere  ligree.  the  known  o««n«. 
repreeent  but  the  wifi  of  the  Iceberg^  Baw 
the  National  Crime  OommlMlon  report: 

"Arrest,  oourt  oc  prlKin  statuti™  fuml.h 
little  totormauon  about  the  frequency  and 
dlatrlbuuon  of  theee  oBemiee  or  about  the 
chaxacterlMlca  of  the  ollendera." 

And  K>.  for  their  repocta  and  companions. 
the  police  fall  back  on  what  1.  mora  eartly 
Bieasored— ■crime,  against  person,  and  piop- 
srty  "  What  they  call  Mrlou.  crimee,  cw  Part 
1  oireneee.  boU  down  to  homicide,  rape. 
aMault  robbery,  burglary,  larceny  and  auto 
theft.  A.  already  noted,  these  tn  the  crlmee 
police  are  certain  are  eoarlng  in  both  Wasn- 
ingtoa  and  Its  suburbs. 

But  wlthto  these  broad  categories,  patterns 
vary  marksdly  from  community  to  oommu- 

""Som  a  purely  physical  potot  of  '»JWi«5? 
suburbs  remato  much  »fer  than  the  Dt^ilct. 

Thl.  would  be  dlfflcult  to  get  ktoss  to  the 
dccan.  ot  store  and  bank  employee,  totte 
suburb,  who  have  been  ehot,  p4«ol-whlpp«l. 
beaten  ahoved  around  and  threaMned  to  a 
eteedlly  mounUng  wave  of  holdups  and  s«- 
torUonplota.  ^ 

Still  murder  M  committed  to  the  suburbs 
at  but  one  tenth  the  rate  a.  to  the  Dlatrlot. 
OoulderUg    the    population    increase,    the 


chanoe  of  getting  murdered  to  the  "Uburfta 
ha.  dropped  .toce  1B»0.    In  the  DUtrlct  It 

has  about  doubled.  

In  the  Biburbe.  reported  rapee  are  about 
half  the  number  reported  In  the  District  A. 
with  murder,  nearly  half  the  rape  caM«  occur 
in  Prince  Oeorges  County  In  Palrfax 
County  laat  year  the  reported  rapee  and 
attempted  rapes  were  about  twice  u  many  a. 
to  more  populou.  Montgomery  County 

But  m  the  Kiburbs  It  U  "the  crime  agalnet 
uroperty"  that  U  mushrooming  at  the  nrlft- 
Mt  rate  And  ot  theee.  the  mo.t  consplcuou. 
problem,  are  armed  robbery  and  burglary. 

In  Montgonwry  County  In  1»«0  police  re- 
ported 38  armed  robberlee.  Tbey  reported 
gg  to  t««»  and  lie  laat  year. 

The  number  of  robberies  to  the  last  .Ix 
—are  has  more  than  doubled  to  Pairlai 
County.  It  has  tripled  In  Alexandria,  goo* 
up  nearly  Bve-fold  to  Prince  Oeorgee  County. 
Bank,  are  getUng  hit  irtth  Increaalng  fre- 
quency. KJme  repeatedly.  "Here  they  oome 
analn  "  .houted  an  employe  of  a  Landorer 
lE«d  bank  one  day  last  year,  and  sure 
enough  the  holdup  men  who  robbed  the  bank 
not  long  before  were  back  agato. 

BOLnprxss  IMCEXASXa 

Some  .uburban  bank,  have  taken  full  pre- 
caution, agatoat  holdups,  with  good  reeulU. 
auaen.  Bank  of  Maryland,  for  Instance. 
UMS  camera  equipment  and  telU  p«)ple 
about  It  vrtth  sign,  on  the  front  doore.  Hone 
of  It.  beanche.  wa.  hit  last  year 

And  eo  the  holdup  men  ttjm  to  the  other 
banks  and  Mvlng.  and  loan  aMOClaUon.. 
All  other  thing,  taken  equal,  they  Pr«er 
location,  near  the  Beltway  and  other  good 
road..  And  lately.  K>me  of  them  have  grown 
IncreaUngly  bolder  In  forctog  employes  to 
help  them  rob  their  banks. 

Two  week.  ego.  In  what  oould  be  called 
a  elty-euburban  bank  Job,  a  man  abducUKl 
the  Manager  of  a  Wartitogton  bank  near  hi. 
Prince  Oeorgee  County  home,  warned  h^ 
hi.  family  wa.  being  held,  forced  him  to  tob 
the  bank  and  laleawd  him  on  a  road  to 
Jilrfai  County.    The  bandit  escapsd  with 

*'o?h^  prime  holdup  targeU  to  the  .uburb. 
Include  Uquoc  Mores,  drug  .tore,  and  siyer- 
matkeu  and  the  late-hour  grocery  »nd  dairy 
stores,  oepedally  Ihoae  In  Isolated  plaMS. 
^i^leeDrog  Store.,  bard  hit  In  the  lut 
year  recenUy  bought  fuU-page  newspaper 
Id.  urging  a  full*cale  attack  on  nlme  and 
iryl^  1  U.t  of  87  armed  robberlee  aiid 
SS^e.  at  People,  atore.  to  the  iMt  11 
^She.  M  took  place  to  the  DUtrlct,  « 
to  the  .uburba.  j  »... 

But  for  mu  the  «cent  rti^rp  rt«<^  ^ 
Mturrnl  dTMWk  of  tto«  armed  ro**«^*5? 
typical  crime  of  Uie  luburb*  U  tbe  burglarr. 

•The  liou»et>reUtUi«i  l»»e  P>"«n  tobe 
our  hl«g»t  problem.-  mW  t^Pt-  D*^  ™ 
^th.  Palrfax  County  police  tSepartment. 
-nw  are  klUlog  ua."  acknowledged  one  of 
hU  men. 

nxw  »oaKi  otrr 
nrttree  bear  tbem  out.  Laat  yeix  Fairfax 
OounSThwl  2.7W  reported  burglarle..  near  y 
I  000  more  than  the  year  before  and  ne^ly 
six  tlmee  more  than  In  IMO.  For  all  the 
Riburbe  put  together.  burglarl«  laat  year 
touJeTmore^San  13.000.  triple  the  i»M 
number.     DUtrlct  burglariee  topped  9,000. 

-our  blgge-t  problem."  »ld  Kike.  "U  wlto 
tbe  Epartments.  If.  not  one  particular  part 
ot  thToounty:  if.  all  OTer.  Uany  f  '^ 
«,  bit  in  the  dayume  when  no  one  U  home. 
These  burglai*  work  faat.  "mey  F»*>^ 
rtufl  they  know  they  can  get  rid  o^— ™; 
wmtcbea.  cameraa.   gruna.    They    are  rtilcUy 

^'tiS^^  likely  to  *>«»=«  »j«rs*f:; 

tMiet   are  thoae  who  U«  In  .mgle-fwnUy 
bomea  in  modert-toeotne  nelghbortioodi. 

Apartment*  hare  brought  about  dUtlnct 
changea     la     neighborhood     patt«ma     ana 


hibit..  TliaK  •n  atlU  lnquUlU?e  people 
who  look  out  window*,  but  they  c»n*t  be 
«ure  that  what  they  we  U  unusual.  Much 
of  apartment  Uvlng  1.  depersonaltaed. 

"Tou  can  get  a  complaint  in  a  high-rise 
ftp«rtment  buUdlng  or  an  ofBce  building." 
gild  Arlington  Inspector  WUllom  B.  Bell, 
■and  the  people  cant  teU  you  If  the  person 
who  came  out  of  the  i^jartment  or  ofllce 
rlEht  acroes  the  baU  belongs  there  or  not." 
in  the  Silver  Spring  police  station.  Detec- 
tive Lieutenant  H.  A.  Trcadwell  leaf,  through 
a.  pue  of  poUce  reports  and  recites  about  the 
same  thing. 

*  Heres  one — a  teleTlsion.  a  camera.  Jewelry 
and  a  bedapread.  tte  bedspread  obvloualy 
vs.  w  carry  the  other  things.  Criminals 
so  right  down  th«  elevators  Ilka  that.  No- 
body know,  who  they  are.  P«>ple  open 
doors  for  them." 

The  big,  expensive  bomea  In  communiuea 
like  Betheeda  also  are  an  Inviting  target. 
Montgomery  police  last  year  broke  up  the 
activitlea  of  one  gang  that  pertodlcally  drove 
down  from  Philadelphia  to  hit  Weat«rn 
liontgomery  County  bomea.  Betheada  de- 
tective Oabe  Lamastre  describes  how  they 
worked :  . 

"Theee  were  early-evening  burglar*,  and 
they  got  Into  houM«  moetly  through  back 
door.  A  man  down  here  would  case  a 
nelghborbood,  and  then  four  or  Ave  of  them 
would  drive  down  In  one  car.  They'd  bop 
out  to  work  over  the  neighborhood  while  the 
driver  cruised.  TTiey'd  burglarlae  about  half 
a  doeen  homes  each  time  " 


MOBXUTT  ractoa 
Lut  year,  in  a  special  survey  tislng  196* 
figures  from  the  Waahlngton  area,  the  FBI 
attempted  to  measure  what  It  caUed  "the 
moblUty  factor"  of  crime.  It  concluded  that 
far  all  criminal  acta  except  traffic  Tlolatloos, 
IS  3  percent  erf  the  persons  arrested  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  were  not  resi- 
dents of  the  oommunlUea  where  they  were 
arrested.  ^     ^ 

The  Maryland  and  VlrglnU  suburbs,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI  analyiU.  were  particularly 
plagued  by  the  mobUe  criminal.  It  said  31 
percent  of  theee  taken  into  custody  for  se- 
rious crlmee  were  nonrealdente  of  thoM  com- 
munities, and  It  added  the  aasumptlon  "that 
a  greater  proportion  of  unsolved  crimes  are 
committed  by  mobile  offenders." 

What  the  FBI  study  did  not  pin  down,  even 
for  crimes  in  which  arrests  were  made,  wa* 
exactly  where  the  criminal  came  from.  To 
James  Vorenberg,  head  of  the  staff  liiat  put 
out  the  NaUonal  Crime  Commission  report. 
ihU  Is  the  biggest  and  moet  ImporUnt  ques- 
tion concerning  crime  In  the  suburbs. 

"We  know  ail  too  IttUe  about  suburban 
crime."  he  said.  "MoeUy  we  don't  know 
where  It  comes  from." 

The  police  can  guess,  and  especially  in  the 
Maryland  .uburbs.  the  guesa  la  that  much  o* 
the  crimes  come,  from  over  the  District  line. 
"Id  eatimat*  that  up  to  »0  percent  of  our 
robberlee  are  cotnmltt«d  by  persons  from  out- 
side the  county,  and  for  housebreaking.  I'd 
cay  75  percent."  said  Montgomery  County 
police  supCTlntendent  James  6.  McAullffe. 
"They  come  /it»m  the  District,  from  Prtnce 
Georges  County,  from  Baltimore,  from  all 
over." 

But  even  within  individual  counties,  varia- 
tion* exist.  Said  one  Montgomery  detective: 
"la  Bethesda.  now,  you  ]u*t  don't  have  local 
hood*.  They  all  oome  In  from  outside.  In 
Wheaton,  though,  they  have  their  own  boy.^ 
and  they  don't  Uke  a  back  seat  to  anybody." 
Prince  George*  County  has  a  number  oS 
crlme-lnfest«d  alum  area*,  moetly  near  the 
District  line,  and  the  DUtrlct  line  Itself  runs 
for  milea.  much  of  It  adjoining  tbe  trouble- 
plagued  area  of  the  District  east  of  the  Ana- 
cosUs  River.  These  factors,  county  oOdals 
»y,  are  reeponslble  for  the  fact  tliat  the 
Prince  Oeorgaa  erlma  rate  la  ttie  Zaateat  grow- 
ing In  tbe  araau 


"Most  of  our  trwible,"  aald  Det«etlvtt  Capt. 
Robert  Hill.  "U  within  the  area  about  3  mile* 
from  the  Dietnct  line.  Most  of  our  detecttvea 
keep  bu«y  right  there." 

Where  the  robber  and  the  burglar  are  likely 
to  move  around,  other  type*  of  criminal 
stick  fairly  cloee  to  home.  TTita  goes  for  most 
■ex  crlmlnaU.  poUoe  aay.  They  dismiss  the 
idea  that  a  algnitlcant  number  of  rapists  oome 
to  the  suburbs  from  tbe  District  or  any  place 
else. 

In  talking  about  the  causes  of  the  high- 
flying crime  rate,  moet  of  Chi*  area**  poUoe 
and  proaecutora  turn  eventually  to  the  at- 
titudes of  tbe  oouru  and  the  public.  Soma 
ot  tbe  police  are  bitter. 

•Look."  charged  one  high-ranking  Mary- 
land police  officer,  "all  you  have  to  do  to 
understand  ttal»  Is  sit  in  these  courtrooma 
and  watch  tbe  criminal*  get  turned  rl^t 
back  to  the  streett.  They  get  off  through 
leniency  and  they  get  off  through  technlcaU- 
Uea." 

In  a  quieter  way,  an  ArllDgtou  police  ofn- 
clal  said: 

"They  seldom  try  a  man  on  whetlwr  he's 
guilty  or  Innocent  any  more.  TTiey  try  on 
whether  there**  been  any  error  on  the  part 
of  the  police." 

Tbe  consensus  'tfmong  suburban  officials 
Vilis  down  to  this:  BecauB*  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  decl*ion*.  police  are  hampered 
•omewbat  in  gathering  evidence  and  In  get- 
ting conTesBlons.  And  the  courts  bend  over 
backwards  to  protect  tiie  rights  of  defend- 
ant*. 

sxiTrxNCEs  BTirm 
Unlike  DUtrlct  lawbreaker*,  people  accused 
of  crime  in  the  suburbs  can't  count  on  heavy 
court  backlog*  and  such  practices  a*  "Judge 
*hopplng'  to  get  off  lightly.  And  although 
some  Judges,  notably  in  Montgomery  County, 
are  crltlcl»d  for  giving  light  Mntences,  tha 
criminal  who  U  eventually  convicted  In  % 
BUbxirban  court  of  a  serious  crime  like  armed 
robbery  generally  can  expect  a  very  stiff  aen- 
tence. 

But  thU  doean't  mean  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  person*  charged  with  serloua 
crimes  In  the  suburbs  are  convicted.  The 
trend  seems  to  be  going  tbe  other  way. 

Few  figures  are  available  on  convlctlon-to- 
arreat  raUoa  In  the  suburbs  Montgomery 
County  U  the  exception.  Figure*  show  that 
In  1900  the  rate  of  conviction,  for  serlou* 
crime*  was  47  percent.  By  !«»  It  wa*  down 
to  16.6  percent,  then  roae  last  year  to  30.6 
percent. 

One  reason  case*  collapse  U  that  wltneaaes 
get  discouraged.  They  muct  appear  at  a  pre- 
Umlnary  hearing,  before  the  Grand  Jury  and. 
If  the  defense  lawyer*  keep*  getting  continu- 
ances, any  number  of  times  in  later  court 
MSBions. 

"We*t«  seeing  more  and  more  contlnu- 
ancea,"  said  Warren  Davl*.  assUtant  commcm- 
wealth  attorney  in  Fairfax  Coimty.  "rd  eay 
nine  out  of  10  cases  are  continued  the  ilrat 
time.  SO  percent  the  second  time,  and  30 
percent  third.  We  find  witnesses  try  to  co- 
operate, but  if*  tough  lor  them.  There  are 
no  public  fund*  to  compensate  people  for  loas 
of  wages.** 

Many  time*  it's  the  person  bringing  a 
charge  who  loses  heart,  flute's  Atty.  Mar- 
shall in  Prince  Georges  County  lost  a  child- 
molestation  case  on  the  third  continuance 
not  long  ago  when  tbe  child  and  her  parenu 
couldn't  be  found. 

"We  know  what  happened."  said  Marahall. 
"They  got  *lck  of  putting  the  child  through 
thU  experience  again  aod  again.  It's  under- 
standable, although  It  mean*  tbe  man  who 
a**aulted  the  child  U  free  to  aasault  more 
children." 

Two  other  factor*  orlUcal  to  any  hopes 
of  stemming  suburbia'*  rising  crime  rate  are 
the  strength  of  suburban  police  foroae  and 
the  wlillngneas  of  the  public  to  help  prevent 
crime 


partment,  are  undermanned,  and  the  situa- 
tion U  not  Improving. 

National  police  *t&ndards  call  for  large, 
built-up  communities  to  maintain  more 
than  one  police  officer  for  every  1,000  popula- 
tion. Altogether.  Waahlngton's  five  subur- 
ban communltlee  have  lese. 

Their  authorised  poUce  strength  last  year 
averaged  0.88  men  per  1.000  popuUtlon. 
about  tbe  same  a*  In  1980.  Their  actual 
strength  was  lea*  than  that,  because  of  re- 
cruiting problema. 

racToas  cBmcAL 
Two  other  facton  critical  to  any  hopes 
of  stemming  suburbia"*  rising  crime  rate  are 
th*  strength  of  suburban  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country,  suburtian 
departments  In  this  area  arc  now  about  130 
men,  or  nearly  10  percent,  under  strength. 
Considering  their  population*.  Arlington 
and  Alexandria  enjoy  more  poUce  manpower 
than  their  suburban  neighbors.  Mont- 
gomery ha*  an  authorlwd  force  averaging 
one  man  per  l.OOO  resident*.  The  weakest 
forces  are  in  Fairfax  County,  with  an  actual 
strength  of  380  men  to  protect  a  population 
of  370.000.  and  In  Prtnce  Georges  County, 
with  344  men  for  568,000. 

Because  of  pay  averaging  leas  tJian  88,000 
a  year,  because  of  the  suburban  costs  of  liv- 
ing, uncertain  hours,  declining  status  and  op- 
portunities in  other  field*,  fewer  qualified 
men  are  applying  for  Jobs  In  these  depart- 
menu.  The  DUtrtct's  problem,  on  thU  score. 
of  coxuse.  U  even  worse. 

The  attitude  of  tbe  public  toward  crime 
1*  a  *oxirce  of  cynlcum  to  many  *ubuxban 
police   ofBcer..     Said   one: 

"People  in  tHe  euburbs  invite  crime.  They 
leave  door*  unlocked  and  keys  in  their  car*. 
The  merchanU  spread  their  good*  around, 
and  they  dont  hire  enough  personnel.  And 
a  lot  of  people  Just  plain  don't  oooperate 
with  police.    They  don*t  get  involved- 

But  some  ot  thU  may  be  changing  for  the 
better.  Recent  criminal  incidenu  have  made 
beUeven  of  many  suburbanites,  particularly 
▼IcUms.  Said  Mra.  Mullane  whose  Fairfax 
home  wa*  btirglarUsed  while  she  and  her 
hmband  wer«  at  a  National  Geographic  lec- 
ture: _. 
"One  of  our  neighbor*  told  us  afterwards 
ahe  saw  some  strange  men  down  in  tbe  wood*, 
but  *he  didn't  wy  anything.  That  won't 
happen  any  more.  We've  all  been  dlacusslng 
thU.  We're  reporting  strangers  to  the  police. 
We're  watching  out  for  each  other." 
A  Bethesda  detective  added: 
"I  think  many  people  are  wlilng  up  out 
there.  Kther  they've  been  vlctlmiaed,  or 
they  know  aomebody  who  baa.  and  they're 
looking  out  for  each  other  more.  I  think 
a  lot  of  people  are  getting  mad  about 
ertma." 


All  ot  Waahlngton's  suburban  poUoe  de- 


Desiocracr:  What  It  Mtau  U  M« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or  xfvw  Toax 

D»  THB  HOOSI  or  BEPBSSKKTATIVBS 
Monday.  February  27.  19S7 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veteran!  of  Foreign  W»r»  of  the 
United  States  and  lu  ladles'  AuxlUarT 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
School  students  across  the  country  are 
Invited  to  participate  In  thla  contrat. 
This  year  more  than  350.000  responded. 

I  am  parUcularly  enthusiastic  in  my 
support  of  thU  very  worthy  endeavor  be- 
diuse  I  feel  it  does  much  to  promote 
patriotism  In  our  young  people. 
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It  1«  my  ideMure  to  report  th»t  tWj 
year's  winning  entry  'rem  New  York 
8t»te  WM  prepared  by  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  dlstrtct.  Miss  Ignore  A. 
Bumeko.  of  Rome.  ,     ,     .  _,   -„^, 

Miss  Bumeko  Is  a  student  at  St  CyrU 
Academy.  DanvUle.  P».  In  "doQuent 
terms,  this  fine  young  lady  has  eotpressed 
what  democracy  means  to  her.  I  am 
pleased  to  caU  this  moving  essay  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Dwkoctuct:  Wb»t    It  M«an»  to  Mi 

It  WM  dulet  one*,  except  tor  the  occMloMl 

that  l«nUT  barmonlwKl  wim  s  wf  t  WMl  wind 
BUwlil!  U>  »  will  «"^  """  ■^*°  °'"  ' 
I  ^«r  «ng  mi«l  th.  l.nd^  T?"  '""S? 
Korano  voice  came  desr  and  fre.Ii  to  every 
iST  The  ImdlM  ■tood  proud  .nd  'hegenta 
tlDlwd  tHelr  hat*  whenever  ahe  paaaeo  DJ^ 
I,  Tna  a  melody  never  heard  before,  yet 
touched  of  Kmethlng  ancient.  ^^^ 

The  deUcate  chant  poeaeaaed  men  a  ntarta. 
uul  blood  did  Bow  In  fiery  defenae.  her  veiae 
echoing  endleaaly  within  men',  aoula.  Arid 
iTiohg  proflnent  rtver  beda.  paat  fruitful 
^Ida  of  whaat.  through  narrow  mountain 
patba  tlie  aong  wound  her  proud  but  almple 

""Knrmpturlng  la  her  voice:  magnlBcent  la 
her  maaaage  for  Democracy  la  her  name. 

But  now  in  what  tUnea  men  call  modem, 
the  dlMOnanoe  of  progieaa  and  the  ducord 
of  mlaundaratandlng  haa  obacured  the  crja- 
tal  tonea.  In  deaperatlon  the  alnger  atrug- 
glaa  to  be  beard,  though  her  aong  standa 
alone  In  lovellneaa. 

Where  can  we  hear  her  .U117  Who  dare 
earry  on  her  wc«da? 

plHldent  Kennedy  knew  where  to  UaUn— 
to  the  volcee  of  our  youth:  to  the  atudent  at 
light  who  gives  the  meaningful,  alncere  and 
uSdlstortad  deflnltlon  of  democracy  aa  being 
not  fraedotn,  but  the  freedom  to  do  what  u 

"^ii  Uateo  alao.  Uaten  to  the  Khool  boy. 
who  being  nuiaed  on  the  familiar  atraln.  of 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Utta  hla  voice  In- 
nocently to  preserve  a  naUon.  Uaten  to  tte 
high  echool  atudent  who  prodaUna  the  Brll- 
Uance  of  democracy  In  hla  earneet  search  for 
tnith.  Uaten  to  the  unashamed  striving  of 
these  studenU  to  maintain  the  almple  prlv- 
Ueae  of  living  Justly  with  one  anotHer.  And 
listen  to  the  deep  reflection  of  concern  In 
their  young  voices  as  they  ask  uncertallUy 
with  Walt  Whltmnn.  'How  can  I  pierce  tne 
unpenetiable  blank  of  the  future?" 

They  know  full  well,  however,  what  muat 
be  done  If  they  are  to  inherit  the  "prlcelesa 
heritage  ■  Prealdent  ElsenSower's  words 
did  not  go  unacknowledged  when  he  spoke 
on  Uberty  In  Xn  Open  Letter  to  Arnrricat 
Studmu:  ".  .  ■  The  price  of  keeping  It."  he 
wrote,  "Is  tmUrlng  alertneaa.  Uberty  la 
ewll;  lost." 

Tea  Ubarty  la  saally  lost,  and  the  young  are 
eaally  dlacouraged.  They  find  that  tJloae 
who  alng  thla  aong  often  stand  alone,  but 
they  are  American  enough  to  take  It. 

So  Uaten  for  the  aong  of  Democracy,  or 
better  sUU,  seek  her  out:  then  Join  Joyously 
Uie  chorus  In  praise  of  yeeterday  and  In 
determination  of  wtnoriow. 
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SoTiel  Aimti  Force.  Day  ia  Wa»U»«to« 

ECTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LouislAHa 
Vt  Tta  HOUSB  OF  RIPIIISKNTATIVBS 

Mondar,  February  27,  IM7 
Mr.  RARICK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  cried 
last  night.  In  memory  of  fellow  Amer- 


icans who  gave  their  Uves  in  the  cause 
of  Uberty  and  for  our  country.  I PWM; 
■What  win  ever  become  of  these  UiUted 
States?"  ,         .      _,,. 

The  revolting  spectacle  of  our  top  inm- 
tary  generals  and  admirals  engaged  In 
hospitality  with  Communist  soldiers  and 
agents  here  in  Washington  constitutra  a 
mockery  to  every  uniformed  fighting 
man  And  some  of  these  same  command 
olBcers  had.  Just  weeks  ago.  forbid  their 
batUe-weary  troops  to  socialize  in  South 
Africa  because  of  segregation. 

The  gala  occasion  was  for  the  Com- 
mufilst  Russian  Armed  Forces  Day  cele- 
braUon  at  the  Russian  Embassy  right 
here  In  the  NaUonal  Capital.  A  great 
victory  for  the  Image  of  world  cominu- 
nlsm,  and  not  a  shot  fired.  But  what 
about  the  Image  of  our  naUonal  leaders 
to  the  folks  at  home? 

Noted  dining  and  honoring  the  Com- 
munist military  apparatus  were  Qen 
Jack  Thomas  of  the  Air  Force.  General 
Johnson.  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Taylor. 
Adm.  David  McDonald.  Admiral  Ritten- 
house  and  Vice  Adm.  Lot  Ensey.  and  a 
host  of  lesser  lights.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  local  society  page  coverage,  some 
700  were  in  attendance.  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve they  merely  compared  their  cam- 
paign medals  and  toasted  the  revolu- 
tion** 

I  do  not  impugn  the  Integrity  of  these 
military  leaders  as  I  reallie  they  were 
probably    in    attendance    under    orders. 
But  have  they  considered  the  damaging 
effect  upon  the  men  under  their  com- 
mand caused  by  their  presence  and  the 
poipose  they  lauded?    With  our  people 
already  suspicious  about  the  war  prog- 
ress they  will  iv)w  be  more  divided  than 
ever     By  their  Indiscretion  these  men  of 
high  rank  have  wreaked  more  havoc  on 
the  "peace  through  victory"  effort  than 
all  of  the  preachernlks  and  peace  march- 
ers combined.     Just  ask  mom  and  dad. 
"Do  you  want  to  give  your  son  to  the 
command  and  at  the  mercy  of  leaders 
who  cavort  with  Communists  and  praise 
the  great  record   of   the   Red  army?" 
And  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
retort  from   Johnny   Dougliboy    some- 
where   on    the    frontline    In    Vietnam? 
Some  might  even  wonder  If  all  this  Com- 
munist socializing  by  our  high  command 
In  Washington,  which  is  now  come  to 
light   could  have  any  explanaUon  as  to 
why  our  boys  are  not  permitted  to  win 
In  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  know  your  feelings,  but  as 
for  me.  these  generals  and  admirals  have 
disgraced  our  flag  and  trampled  under 
foot  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  our  land.  By  association,  their 
uniforms  are  now  stained  with  the  In- 
nocent blood  of  the  millions  of  victims 
who  have  fallen  under  the  aggression  of 
the  Red  army. 

The  damage  has  now  been  done. 
These  admirals  and  generals  must  be 
given  no  out.  They  must  either  resign 
for  the  good  of  America  or  be  removed 
from  command  as  unfit.  An  investiga- 
tion must  be  immediately  Instituted  into 
the  Pentagon  leadership  and  the  State 
Department  so  that  our  people  are  clearly 
advised  as  to  who  set  up  this  program 
and  who  is  calling  these  devastating  sig- 
nals It  may  resolve  that  the  next  po- 
litical election  will  be  Americans  versus 
Communists,  If  It  Is  not  then  too  late. 


It  Is  all  up  to  you.  mom  and  dad— Mr. 
Citizen  on  the  Street — you  are  now  the 
frontline  strejigth  of  America. 


FradkFUker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  nrouMA 
IN  THE  BODSk  OF  RZPBE3ENTATIVBS 

Monday,  Febniam  27.  1»«7 
Mr  ROUDEBDBH.  Jitr.  Speaker,  last 
week  one  of  Indiana's  outstanding  cireult 
court  Judges  died  at  the  age  of  51.  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  pay  respect  to 
that  man. 

Judge  Frank  Ptaher.  VermllUon  cireult 
Judge  at  Newport,  Ind.,  was  all  things 
to  his  county.  He  gave  wise  ad- 
vice to  those  In  trouble,  coimseled  people 
with  legal  problems,  and  was  a  fair  and 
Just  Judge. 

But  most  of  all  Prank  Fisher  was  a 
great  American.  He  beUeved  In  the 
American  way  of  life  and  Uved  It. 

To  the  people  of  Vertnllllon  County, 
Ind  Frank  Fisher  was  the  represent- 
aUve  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  he  carried  this  burden  we  1. 
Prank  Fisher  had  Just  been  elected  to 
his  fourth  term.  He  was  an  outstond- 
Ing  dvlc  leader;  recipient  of  the  SUver 
Beaver  Award,  given  to  Boy  Scout  lead- 
ers- a  33d  degree  Mason  and  Potentate 
of  the  Zorah  Shrine  at  Terre  Haute. 

Frank  Fisher  earned  his  fame  the  hard 
way      He  was  bom  at  Rosedale.  Ind 
and  had  worked  his  way  through  school. 
He  gained  his  legal  education  by  reading 
law  In  a  Terre  Haute  law  office. 

This  man  died  at  an  early  age.  But  he 
gave  hla  community  more  during  his  Si 
years  than  most  communities  received 
from  a  dozen  men  In  positions  of  leader- 
ship. 

I  offer  my  sympathy  to  his  wife,  his 
family  and  his  thousands  of  friends. 

Probably  the  best  tribute  that  can  be 
given  to  Prank  Fisher  Is  the  foUowliig 
column    written    by    Editor   Oeorge   L. 
Carey  of  the  Dally  Cllntonlan  at  Clinton 
Ind     Carey  had  been  a  close  friend  of 
Fisher's  and  wrote  thla  In  his  column 
"Between  the  Lines" : 
How  slender  the  thread  of  our  Uveal 
Veatatday.      Judge      Frank      Flshw      had 
reached  the  high  point  of  a  aucceaaful  Uf^. 
Hewaa  one  of  Indiana's  moat  reapected  and 
Popular  judge..     Be   had  Just  been  elected 
Jo\  new  term  which  would  carry  him  near 
retirement  age.    He  had  received  t^b'K""' 
po«0ble  honor,  from  the  Maaonlc  bodlea.  tje 
BotScouU  of  Amerlc.  and  otHer  gTOups.    He 
was  starung  hla  term  aa  PotenUte  of  Zor^ 
Shrine,  the  cUmai  of  a  decade^  hard  work 
to  achieve  thla  honored  odloa.    The  n«t  yoara 
of  hla  Ule  lay  ahead. 

Today,  hla  thouaands  of  inenda  mourn 
his  death. 

Prank  Fisher  was  probably  the  beat  friend 
I  have  ever  had  Although  our  IntOTWa  and 
our  patha  had  diverged  a  bit  m  recent  yeara, 
there  waa  a  time  when  we  were  virtually  In- 
separable. I  think  either  of  ua  would  have 
endangered  his  life  for  the  other  •  •  •  and 
I  expect,  were  the  cards  down,  w.  would 
have  today.  Maybe  It  waa  becauae  we  knew 
the  hard  tlmea  together  that  we  vrere  sucb 
cloae    frlenda.     Perhap.    It    waa    btcvi-    t 
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Imew  the  deeper  side  of  bla  lutun  ttaatt  I 
respected  Uw  Judge  eo  much. 

Be  wsa  a  self -made  nun  In  Uic  beet  Amen- 
can  tradition.  Tod»T.  ware  be  to  itart  m» 
life  over  again,  be  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  clauiflcd  aa  "diaadvuitac^"  H*  would 
have  been  a  Joy  to  general!  lo  the  War  on 
Poverty.  For  Frank  knew  poverty  ooce— 
Btaxk.  hard  poverty,  when  a  can  of  pork  and 
beans  eaten  In  the  back  room  ol  hla  Uttla 
office  wae  a  treat. 

He  waa  bom  with  no  silver  spoon  In  hla 
mouth  but  determination  In  his  heart.  Ha 
nlned  hla  legal  education  the  bard  way, 
reading  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Attorney 
ftaak  Miller  and  attending  the  now-<leZunct 
VoOThees  Law  School  at  Terra  Haute.  The 
chances  are  today,  be  nUght  never  be  able 
to  gain  a  law  degree  at  aU.  for  requirements 
have  changed  and  it  la  harder  for  a  young 
man  to  get  a  start.  Frank  MUler,  whoM 
Heart  was  aa  big  aa  aU  out-<X-<loorB,  took 
the  ambitious,  motberleea  young  man  under 
hlo  wing  and  gained  hi*  undying  love. 

I  remember  Frank  when  ha  first  came  to 
Clinton.  Just  a  lew  months  after  2  had  tx>ugh( 
an  almost-bankrupt  Cllntonlan  on  a  "nlckle 
and  a  prayer,"  He  was  no  more  than  31 
years  old  and  looked  younger.  He  and  an 
aasociate  aet  up  tbelr  little  oiHc*  on  Black- 
m^n  street  and  settled  down  to  starve  out  the 
depresalon.  They  almost  literally  starved. 
The  going  waa  too  rough  for  his  asaocIat«. 
but  Frank  stuck  It  out. 

He  went  Into  polltla  and  folks  Uughed 
at  the  Idea  of  a  mere  boy.  almost  a  stranger 
at  that,  taking  on  an  old  party  wheelhone 
for  the  nomination  for  proeecutor.  They  all 
laughed  except  Prank.  He  Just  drove  fala 
batt«red  old  car  all  over  the  county  and 
knocked  oo  every  door  In  It.  When  they 
counted  the  votea  he  had  won  the  nomina- 
tion and  later  the  election  as  proeecutor. 

Then  came  the  war  and  another  ot  th« 
dlaoppolntznenta  ha  aometlmea  met  with. 
He  had  earned  an  R.O.T.C.  oocnmiaslon  aa 
second  lieutenant  and  several  Uznes  asked  to 
be  called  to  active  duty.  Each  time  he  was 
turned  down  because  oC  Juvratle  TB  scars 
on  his  lunga.  Finally,  be  waa  bonorably  dis- 
charged. .  .  .  ocily  to  be  dimfted  later  as  a 
private. 

He  was  bitter  but  not  dlacouraged.  He 
applied  the  same  poliUcal  ability  he  applied 
to  everything,  to  regaining  his  commlBsloci. 
He  got  It  back,  the  hard  way;  he  waa  even 
credited  with  "lost"  time  and  ha  emerged 
f  rocn  the  army  a  captain.  Later  he  became  a 
colonel  in  the  reasrea 

Few  men  have  had  greater  poilUcal  abUlty 
than  Prank.  Ha  made  frlenda  more  easily 
than  anyone  I  have  ever  known  and  he  kept 
them.  Because  he  liked  them  and  they  liked 
him,  hundreds  ot  democrats  voted  for  the 
staunch  young  republican  In  every  Section. 
He  always  "ran  scared"  and  be  pounded  ertry 
door  In  the  country  during  the  campaigns. 
I  always  thou^t  he  could  have  gone  oo  to 
congress  but  he  enjoyed  betng  Judge. 

Perhapa  he  enjoyed  It  because  he  had  a 
nne  legal  mind  and  waa  a  firm  but  kindly 
Judge.  He  was  so  greatly  respected  amcMig 
the  legal  prxiteaslDn  that  an  unusual  number 
cd  cases  were  veoued  to  Vermlllloa  coun^ 
from  elsewhere.  His  concern  with  JuveoUa 
delinquency  was  intense,  aa  waa  his  interest 
in  young  people  in  general. 

Somehow  ha  never  lost  bis  youthful  out- 
look. He  worked  with  Boy  Scouts  for  y«an. 
hiked  weary  miles  with  them  and  "slept  In 
the  mud"  with  them.  He  received  QcouOng's 
highest  honor,  the  Silver  Beaver. 

This  same  Intensity  of  service  he  gava  to 
fraternal  orders  and  received  In  return  ttis 
highest  honors  they  oould  bestow.  He  waa 
a  33rd  Degrse  Uason.  a  past  ofl&oer  In  many 
lodgea  and  a  popular  mMuber  ot  a  doaen. 

The  tragedy  of  his  life  was  probably  the 
fact  that  he  was  cut  down  while  starting  hla 


A  Shrine  PoMntata  la  almost  a  potantaU  in 
fact  aa  w«U  aa  fancy. 

He  worka  a  doaen  years  to  achieve  the 
honor;  he  handles  a  large  and  oompllcatsd 
business  and  he  enjoys  many  honors  and 
privileges,  some  of  which  extend  into  his 
later  Ufe.  Frank  was  denied  all  that  hs  had 
worked  ao  hard  to  achieve. 

But  be  waa  not  denied.  In  hla  rather  abort 
Ufe.  things  that  many  men  never  acbievs. 
He  had  thouaands  of  frlenda.  Hs  was  heaped 
with  honora.  He  was  respected  In  his  pro- 
fesalon  and  above  all  he  was  loved.  He  faced 
life  with  a  laugh  and  quip.  He  had  a  story 
for  every  occasion  and  a  kindly  word  for 
every  man.  But  he  waa  a  man  ot  deep  con- 
victions, deep  tntelUgence  and  great  undeT!- 
Btandlng. 

He  win  be  sadly  mlsaed. 


What  Democracy  Meua  to  Mc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or  wTOMDta 
IN  THE  HOUBS  OP  REPBESEaTTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  27.  1967 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  of  a  young  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Brown,  of  Gillette. 
Wye,  who  has  difitingulshed  hlmaelf  by 
becoming  one  of  the  winners  In  the  Vet- 
eran£  of  Foreign  Wars  voice  of  democ- 
racy contest. 

To  be  a  winner  ^  thla  contest.  In 
which  over  350.000  students  competed,  la 
Indeed  laudable. 

Robert  E.  Brown's  speech  Is  quite 
thought  provoking;  accordingly.  I  am 
having  his  comments  Inaerted  In  the 
CoifcsKssioifM.  Recobd  BO  that  ot-hers 
may  share  his  perceptive  Ideas  on 
democracy: 

What  DEMOC&acr  Me&kb  to  Mx 
Dateline :  Viet  Nam  1M7 
Our   story   today   concerns    an   American. 
Three  months  ago.  he  was  Just  a  typical  col- 
lege student.     At  thU  Instant,  he  la  a  OX 
standing  watch  In  the  Tab  Drang  Valley. 

our  atory  Is  about  democracy  pM  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  boy.  a  student.  In  Viet 
Nam.  A  word  taken  for  granted  for  eighteen 
years  In  now  given  a  diflercnt  and  new  pon- 
ceptlon  in  thla  nineteenth.  We  wonder  what 
he  thinks  about.  We  wonder  what  democ- 
racy means.  I>ts  Join  our  green  clad  marine 
and  listen  to  his  thoughts  on  this  day. 

Joe  knows  what  democracy  means.  IVow. 
be  haa  seen  land  that  Is  deprived  o€  It.  Be 
mused  to  himself,  "Democracy  is  like  am 
health.  When  we  have  It,  we  take  It  for 
granted.  When  we  lose  It.  or  see  socoeocM 
else  without  good  health,  we  then  appre- 
ciate It.     And  so  It  la  with  democracy." 

To  the  Vietnamese,  democracy  la  only  a 
promlaed  thing,  to  be  free  at  last  from  the 
seemingly  endless  war.  To  have  the  Viet 
Cong  gone  forever.  That  la  what  democracy 
win  mean-  In  South  East  Asia. 

Joe's  thoughU  wander  beck  to  college,  at 
least  what  Uttle  he  saw  of  It  In  three  months 
there.  Democracy  waa  Juat  an  Ideology.  Ws 
could  dlaciias  It,  argue  It,  and  ooodcsnn  It. 
and  proteat  It,  and  bum  our  draft  cards 
when  someone  tried  to  ^oU  It  for  us. 
Democracy  waa  like  "wax".  We  talked  about 
It  endleaaly.  Everyone  agreed  that  It  waa 
necessary  but  no  ona  wanted  to  do  anything 
about,  for,  or  with  it. 
rear  as  Potentate  of  Zocmh  Shrine  at  Terre  In  high  school  we  dldnt  yet  know  ewry- 
SStT  ^  pStStsM^^na  a  lot  more  thing  about  «.ythlng  b-W  ««  ««Vr2S! 
San  JuataSllhg  aa  •prsaldent'' o<  a  group,     about  leadetahlp.  oooducUog  a  mock  Isgisla- 


ture,  and  studying  the  Constitution-  Walt 
Whitman  summed  up  high  school  quite  well. 
"Political  democracy  aa  It  exists  and  pnc- 
tlcally  works  m  Amwica,  even  with  all  Its 
threatening  evlla.  suppUsa  a  training  school 
for  the  making  of  drst  clasa  men;  not  of  good 
only,  but  of  all." 

Joe's  thoughts  go  not  only  to  the  past 
but  to  the  future  aa  weU.  Be  hopes  for  the 
day  when  he  may  teach  hli  eons  and  daugh- 
ters of  denxocracy.  He  longs  for  the  day 
when  he  may  become  a  full  partner  in 
democracy? 

And  BO.  aa  a  high  school  senior.  I  realise 
that  In  Just  four  months  I  could  be  a  green 
clad  marine  on  my  way  to  Viet  Nam. 
Democracy  suddenly  takes  on  a  new  and 
greater  meaning.  I.  like  Joe.  realise  that 
democracy  la  more  than  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature. It  la  a  total  way  of  life.  It  la  all 
religions.  It  U  many  peoplea  working  aide 
by  side.  It  U  the  freedom  bo  go  or  stay.  It 
Is  the  freedom  to  speak  or  to  remain  silent. 
It  Is  the  right  to  vote  or  not.  It  la  the  re- 
sponsibility to  use  these  freedoms  wisely. 
Democracy  Is  our  way  c4  life. 

This  la  what  democracy  means  to  me. 
What  It  may  mean  In  fifty  years.  If  tbwe  la 
a  democracy,  la  up  to  you  I 


Chaplaia  of  the  Tear 

JEXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  1*3 

Mondav.  February  27,  i9S7 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  In  the  Congsessiohai, 
RsookD  that  the  award  of  "Chaplain  of 
the  Year"  has  been  given  to  CoL  James 
A.  Connett.  who  la  presently  serrlng  as 
poet  chaplain  at  Port  Myer,  Va. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  SUtes  selected  Colonel  Connett 
for  thla  honor  and  the  award  waa  made 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  In  Washington,  D.C., 
last  Friday  evening,  February  34.  1967. 

The  Fy>rt  Myer  Post.  ofBclal  publica- 
tion of  that  Army  Installation,  has  the 
following  to  say  of  the  long  and  dla- 
Ungulshed  career  of  this  veteran  officer: 

Colonel  James  A.  ConneU.  Post  Chaplain, 
has  been  named  IftM  "Chaplain  of  the  Tear" 
by  the  Reserve  Officers  Aasoclatloa  of  the 
united  States. 

Colonel  Connett  was  selected  for  the  honor 
by  the  National  Awards  Board  of  the  orga- 
nisation for  hla  "major  contrlbuUona  to  the 
welfare  of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  paat  year." 

A  native  of  Flora.  III..  Chaplain  Cornett 
was  graduated  from  McKendres  College, 
Lebanon.  111.  and  ordained  as  a  Uethodist 
minister.  A  veteran  of  both  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  he  served  during  the 
war  with  the  42nd  (Rainbow)  Infantry  Dl- 
vision  and  was  assigned  to  the  3Sth  (TToplo 
I-lg^tning)    Infantry   Division   in  Korea. 

He  has  alao  completed  military  schooUng 
at  the  Advanced  Course  of  the  Chaplain's 
School  and  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  Fort  Ijeavenworth.  Kan. 

Before  coming  to  Port  Uyer,  he  was  as- 
signed to  Headquarters.  Second  UrUted 
States  Army.  Port  George  G.  Ueads.  Ud..  and 
prior  to  that  aervod  with  the  UB.  Army 
comnuind  In  Prankfurt,  Oermany.  wtMTS  ba 
waa  spiritual  advisor  to  ths  largest  Protes- 
tant eoDgregatlon  in  Burops. 


A  902 

A«lde  from  bH  <Jutle.  »t  Fort  Myer.  bj 
alio  lenM  •»  tJie  dutpUUn  In  ohirge  of 
ArUngton  K»ttoll»l  Oem««T. 
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(or  Small  Tu  Coori 

EXTENSICW  OF  RBMARKS 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


hiM  He  U  til  tai  coUeetOT.  He  U  Um  tM 
Ji^eor     He  K  the  .ccuwr.    U  tDe  tMpeje' 

wbelbw  It  WM  KCldent»l  or  Ir»u<Sulent.  It 
U  not  J«lr  to  me  t*ip»yer  tli.t  »  "*?/ 
BotmtUUy  confllcUng  (uncOone  ihoukJ  be 
SSblned  in  one  penion.  Neltber  U  It  JUr 
to  tbe  t*!  collector. 

I  e^eeOy  Hope  that  tbe  C<>n««~  ""J"* 
per,u»ae<l  <o  gl»e  •ymp»thetK:  coMlderatJon 
to  IbU  propoeaJ  tbu  year. 


DI  THB  HOnSS  OP  REPBKSENTATIVra 

Monday,  Fehruary  27,  19«7 
Mr.    EDWARDS     of    Alabama.    Mtr. 
Speaker,  several  Members  on  »«««»*: 


Letter  From  Vietaam 
EXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 


Speaker,  aeveraj  i»it»uuc»o ««.  —.- — ---- 

nSTSAe  of  the  atale  have  totrodu^ 
legislation  to  protect  the  InteresU  of  the 
average  American  taxpayer  through  the 
means  of  a  amall  tax  court. 

Oongreesman  Ricauio  Porr^  of  Vir- 
ginia bos  very  eUecUvely  stated  the  c«e 
for  thli  propooBl  In  hl»  newsletter  to  his 
constituent*  of  February  20.  IMI. 

His  statement  deserves  the  attention 
o«  all  of  us,  and  I  include  It  here: 
SjCAU,  Tax  Couvt 
w«u  If.  time  (or  use  tax  man  again.    The 
Mimaii^  drmmi  i«r  and  Ul  of  «.  b... 
bMD  rtraggllng   manlully   and   womanluUy 
iiS   tbT^om    1040.    tbe   W-3-.   and    the 
atxatcb  l)«Ja.     Wh«  the  TWdlot  wlU  Be  i^ 
SScTto  Br»«n  for  each  of  ua.    Some  o(« 
win  And  that  ire  owe  additional  taioe.    OOi- 
n  mote  fortunate,  win  find  that  they  art 
titled  to  a  refund.     But  for  eome  of  ua  a 
dtejuw  will  artae  with  the  Internal  R''""; 
S^lc    and    when    that    happen.   weYe    to 
trouble      WeTe  not  »o  much   In  dang«r  ol 
OBnlabnvent  m  the  physical  aenee  but  we  are 
n,  (Unger  of  penalty  In  the  economic  eenae. 
Uanmpor<»lMj  we  are  Ln  danger  of  >>e««n- 
tne    InTolvwl    almoet    Intermlnatoly    m    th« 
oeient-mlxer  pnKeeeee  of  the  preeeot  .ya- 
tem  of  tax  «>pe»H.     The  preaent  syatetn.  K 
mia  to  mehaTbeeei  ge~T>d  prlmarUy  to 
oODbOTnlea  In  which  the  Wg  taipayw  1.  In- 
volved    The  Ng  taxpayer  who  Bnda  hlmaeU 
In  a  dlapute  with  the  Internal  Resenue  Serv- 
toe  baa  a  problem,  but  In  nature  and  oon«i- 
qu«nc«  It  1.  not  the  aame  >a  that  of  theHnall 
taxpayv.     The  Wg  taxpayer  can  aflotxl  the 
aS^  at  attcmey.  and  court  ooeta  aiid  all 
^Tottter  experae   Incidental  to  utlgatloo. 
Ha  can  afford  to  taXe  the  IKS  to  oourt.    to 
ejeb»U-«o-«yeball    oonlrontatlon    holda   lew 
terrsa  for  him. 
On  the  other  band,  the  UtUo  taxpayer  often 
la  oonrrCBted  with  an  Impoaalble  dilemma. 
Hla  claim  for  a  refund  or  the  deBdency  aa- 
■aiament  the  tax  coUector  haa  made  agalnat 
him  U  KXnetlme.  too  snail   to  JuaUfy  the 
COM  of  UOgatlOQ.     But  It  may.  particularly 
U  It  u  a  claim  for  a  refund,  be  too  big  to 
Ignore.    So.  tb»  little  taxpayer  u  put  to  the 
declalon  whether  to  dig  down  In  hla  pocket 
and  bear  theae  expenaea   and   run  the  rux 
of  loelng  hla  caae.  or  almply  lo  forget  about 
It  and  marX  It  aU  up  to  'fP*"'"", „' °»'' 
introduced  a  bUl   which  I  '>fPf„»'"  ■P"" 
the  lltue  taxpayer  thl.  harab  dilemma.     It 
wUl  eatabllah  for  the  first  time  since  the  In- 
^e  tax  law  wax  written  a  SmaU  Tax  Wvl- 
^  to  the  Tax  court  to  which  the  maU 
tainajer  can  repair  and  where  he  can  obtain 
p"mpt    SSnl^«>d   final   dlapo-tlon   of 
the  claim  which  he  maXe.  or  have  the  de- 
ficiency Judgment  pending  agalnat  blm  eet- 
tled  once  and  for  aU. 

I  am  conatialned  to  balleve  that  tbia  legla- 
latlon  would  promote  better  personal  rela- 
OoJTbetw^n  Oie  taxpayer  and  the  tax  ool- 
leotor  Tlx  Intaraal  Revenue  Bertlce  agent. 
VBOTgb  no  fault  at  hla  own.  wear,  •evaiml 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  OiiJrounA 
W  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBNTATIVIS 

ifonddv.  February  27,  19»7 
Mr  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  Uke 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  'r«t"ently  re- 
ceive letters   from  our   young  fighting 
men  In  Vietnam,  charged  with  the  task 
of  defending  freedom,  often  at  the  cost 
ol  their   own  Uves.    Seldom,   however, 
have  I  received  so  poignant  "i  Indict- 
ment of  this  administration's  indecisive 
and  contradictory   position  there  than 
these  searching  comments  from  a  young 
Navy  flier.     He  writes  after  watching  the 
massive  movement  of  Vletcong  suppUes 
Into  the  south  under  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Tet  truce.    1  ask  my  coUeagues  to 
reflect  carefully  on  this  young   man's 
letter,  which  I  feel  speaks  for  ItseU: 
Hon.  Boa  WuaoN, 
Houie  ol  Beprewntotlrej, 
Walhtngton,  DC. 

Oxaa  Ua.  wn.aoit:  The  opportunltlea  a 
eervlce  man  haa  to  writ.  hi.  «"'«,"',•?"' 
incident  which  recenUy  occurred  to  the  field 
U  rare,  for  to  moat  caaea,  theee  Incident, 
are  Terboten.  However,  the  tocldent  of 
which  I  am  to  comment  la  of  .ucb  a  naturt 
that  I  don-t  feel  It  can  be  ignored. 

Laat    eventog,    while    on    «*Oon    off    the 
coaat  of  North  Vietnam,  obaervtog  the  "cele- 
brauon"  of  the  Chinese  Hew  Tear,  between 
18-00'  N  and  Dong  Ho,  I  observed  llt«»l  y 
hundreds  of  trucU  moving  aouth  with  ttelr 
valuable  cargo  ot  auppuee  to  enable  the  Viet 
Cong  to  wage  war  against  the  .outh.     Tht. 
act  alone  waa  enough  to  annoy  me,  but  when 
X  learned  this  morntog  that  the  truce  bad 
heen  extended.  I  almost  became  enraged.    It 
Un't  enough  that  we  allow  the  enemy  a  safe 
area  around  his  headquarters  in  Hanoi,  but 
we  then  have  to  allow  blm  Kime  free  tUne 
in  which  be  can  reaupply  his  troops  so  they 
may  more  effectively  carry  out  their  Kta  of 
terrorism  In  the  name  of  "the-people  .  de- 
feating aU  the  work  done  for  months  to  stop 
traScbetween  north  and  Kuth,  but  we  have 
the  gall  to  give  them  more  time  to  the  midst 
of  aU  thU.  by  extending  the  truce,  to  carry 
more  war-making  materials.    U  It  »ny  won- 
der the  world  looka  upon  the  United  States 
with  a  queatlootog   eye?     Why  would   any 
nation  want  ua  aa  an  aUy?    Do  you  wonder 
why  de  Gaulle  ran? 

As  a  Navy  pilot.  I  only  go  to  war  to  return 
to  the  comfort  of  the  carrier;  however,  for 
thoee  Americans,  of  which  there  wUl  be  hun- 
dreds killed  BO  that  some  do-gooder  In  Wash- 
mgton  may  make-the-Ught-to-shlne-mcre- 
brlxhtlv-upon-hls-oountenanc«,  I  feel  very 
ia^.  I  suppose  there  was  a  time  when  an 
^^can  could  take  pride  to  hi.  country  . 
action,  but  today.  I  am  ashamed  of  what  ths 
United    Stawa    U    doing    to    the    name    ol 

"'X^SponalblUty  of  th.  united  State,  to 
the  world  la  vmy  gr«».  but  tlM  issponslblllty 


rtie  baa  to  her  own  people  U  'sr  ""»  •*» " 
that  which  .he  has  to  the  world.  The  United 
States  has  turned  her  back  upon  her  own 
to  endeavor  to  mate  the  world  anile  upon 
her  I.  It  any  wonder  the  Armed  Forces 
ftod  It  dimcult  to  retain  people  when  right 
around  them,  they  Ke  their  comrad«-ln. 
arm.  being  stabbed  to  the  back?  Something 
amells  and  the  butt  of  the  Joke  U  here  In 
Vietnam)  

Sialemeat  of  Cotgrttanm  James  H. 
Schever  oa  &e  Htti  for  a  Natio»»l 
lastitalc  for  Crimiaal  Jastice 

EXTENSION 'OF  REMARKS    ' 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   WXW   TOXK 
IN  TBE  HOU8«  OF  BEPRBSEKTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27.  lit! 
Mr.    8CHKUKK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
FMeral  Government  Is  spending  more 
today  on  fighting  tooth  decay  than  It  Is 
spending  on  the  fight  to  lower  the  Na- 
tion's crime  rate.    The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  more  for  research  Into 
the  uses  of  coal  in  fiscal  1907  than  It  Is 
spending  on  research  into  the  sPt™Ung 
Increase  In  crimes  agsOnst  society  in  this 
country.    Our  national  crime  rate  Is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  aU  Americans. 
In  78  percent  of  all  crimes  In  this  coun- 
try no  apprrfienslon  of  the  criminal  is 
made,    to  many   cities   In  the  United 
SUtes.  both  Urge  and  small,  people  are 
afraid  to  go  out  of  their  houses  at  night 
Millions  of  Americans  have  to  a  very  real 
sense  lost  not  only  their  valued  right  of 
freedom   of   movement,   but  have   also 
eome  to  fear  the  very  environment  to 
which  they  Uve. 

I  have  tatixxluced  In  this  Congress  a 
blU  to  create  a  National  Institute  for 
Criminal  JusUce  and  Senator  EowaxD  M. 
KzimxoT  has  totroduced  an  identical  blU 
m  the  Senate.  The  purpose  ol  this  In- 
stitute would  be  to  provide  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  a  research  arm  com- 
parable to  the  National  InsUtutes  of 
Health.  This  Institute  would  have  as 
Its  primary  task  the  Job  of  assisting  Stat* 
and  local  Uw  enforcement  agencies, 
courts  and  correctional  Institutions  in 
the  prevention  and  control  of  crime. 
This  assistance  wotild  be  given  In  the 
form  of  support  and  coordination  of  re- 
search activities  m  the  area  of  crime 
prevention  and  control. 

The  National  Institute  for  Criminal 
Justice  would  be  authorized  to  spend  $100 
million  over  the  next  3  years  tocoordl- 
nate  research  of  four  types.  The  first 
type  of  research  would  tovolve  the  selec- 
tion of  police  personnel.  What  typeol 
man  makes  a  good  poUce  officer?  The 
second  type  of  research  concerns  discov- 
ery of  better  methods  for  training  po- 
Uce and  correctional  personnel.  The 
third  type  ol  research  would  be  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  poUce  equip- 
ment to  tune  with  our  aoth  century  tech- 
nological capabilities.  Ftaally.  the  In- 
stitute would  conduct  basic  behavioral 
rMearch  on  the  more  effective  tovolve- 
ment  ol  the  public  at  large  to  pobUc 
gaiety  programs. 


The  reeearch  budget  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  U  over  tl3  billion 
this  year,  whUe  the  budget  of  the  JusUce 
Department  for  crime  research  Is  only 
$7  2  million.  This  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  spending  over  180 
times  as  much  on  research  in  the  health 
area  as  it  Is  spending  for  crime  research. 
Unfortunately,  the  sad  comparison  does 
not  end  with  health  research.  The  re- 
search budget  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture this  year  Is  approximately  $139,- 
468.000. 19  times  greater  than  the  amount 
spent  on  crime  research  and  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Interior  research  budget  of  $129.- 
707,000  Is  18  times  greater  than  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  crime  prevention  and 
control.  ^       ..       J 

We  must  reverse  this  trend  and  revise 
our  list  of  prlorlUes.  We  must  bring  the 
flght  against  crime  Into  the  20th  century. 
Our  law  enforcement  personnel  are  still 
largely  dependent  on  19th  century  weap- 
ons and  procedures  to  flght  the  sophisti- 
cated tecJmlques  of  the  20th  century 
criminal.  The  possible  appUcatlon  of 
space-age  science  and  communications 
technology  to  police  work  la  boundless. 
Yet  the  practical  application  ol  this  ad- 
vanced science  and  technology  to  police 
work  is  undoubtedly  one  ol  the  most 
neglected  aspects  ol  current  public  safety 
programs. 

Two  recent  incidents  In  my  South 
Bronx  constituency  are  todlcatlve  of  the 
need  I  am  citing  here  today .  In  one  tocl- 
dent an  Innocent  bystander  was  wounded 
In  an  exchange  between  police  and  a 
holdup  man.  In  another  tocldent  a  12- 
year-old  boy  was  shot  by  a  policeman 
while  trying  to  escape  from  a  stolen  car. 
In  both  ol  these  very  unfortunate  tocl- 
dents  the  patrolman  was  only  doing  his 
duty,  but  the  result  In  each  case  was  a 
very  serious  physical  Injury,  as  well  as  a 
potential  rlot-produclng  situation.  It  is 
unlikely  that  either  of  these  serious  to- 
Jurles  would  have  occurred  if  the  New 
York  poUoe  had  had  at  their  disposal  a 
gun  that  would  stun  or  temporarily  dis- 
able, but  not  klU. 

The  saddest  part  of  these  two  Incidents 
Is  that  neither  Is  unique  nor  isolated. 
Innocent  bystanders  and  youthful  offen- 
ders are  all  too  frequently  the  unfortu- 
nate vlcUms  of  a  deadly  weapon  used 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  public  safety.  We 
owe  It  to  our  patrolmen  on  the  beat  and 
to  the  citizens  who  walk  our  streets  to 
provide  our  police  with  the  beat  possible 
equipment  with  which  to  do  their  Job. 
It  Is  toconcelvable  that  a  nation  which 
Is  about  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  at 
the  cost  of  untold  billions  of  Federal  tax 
dollars  cannot  provide  Its  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  with  more  efficient  weap- 
ons than  they  use  today. 

The  application  of  space-age  technol- 
ogy Is  by  no  means  limited  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  alone.  Over  a  re- 
cent weekend  New  York  City  was  vlc- 
titnlzed  by  a  series  of  taxlcab  holdups,  a 
coounon  event  to  many  American  cities. 
It  Is  well  wlthto  our  current  technolog- 
ical capabilities  to  provide  taxlcabs  with 
an  instant  emergency  detection  service. 
We  also  have  wlthto  our  current  capac- 
ities the  ability  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  Instantaneous  iden- 
UfleaUon  of  flngorpdnti  and  with  imme- 


diate data  on  stolen  automobiles  via 
Closed  circuit  television..  These  are  only 
a  few  small  examples  of  the  potential  ap- 
plications of  current  technological  ad- 
vances to  police  problems. 

But  the  problem  of  crime  to  this  coun- 
try requires  more  than  the  development 
of  better  weapons  and  better  police  meth- 
odology, as  Important  as  these  are.  The 
National  Crime  Institute  would  also  carry 
out  an  extensive  program  of  behavioral 
research  Into  the  causes  of  crime,  toto 
the  effectiveness  of  various  means  of  pre- 
venting crime,  and  toto  cost-benefit  tech- 
niques for  reducing  recidivism  among 
those  released  from  correctional  Institu- 
tions. 

Every  survey  I  have  made  of  my  own 
congressional  district  to  the  south  Bronx 
has  shown  that  neighborhood  security  Is 
the  most  critical  concern  of  the  residents 
to  this  area.  This  anxiety  is  not  unique. 
People  In  our  major  cities  across  the 
country  as  well  as  In  rural  areas  live  to 
fear  of  becoming  the  targets  of  unre- 
stratoed  criminal  activity. 

Police  chiefs  throughout  the  country. 
In  response  to  my  recent  toQulry,  have 
stated  that  the  lack  of  adequate  research 
funds  Is  a  universal  deficiency.  Most  ol 
our  State  and  local  governments  have 
virtually  no  funds  to  devote  to  research 
activities  and  where  funds  do  exist  the 
lack  of  coordmatlon  Is  virtually  univer- 
sal. Crlmtoologlsts.  sociologists,  and 
Jurists  have  likewise  pototed  up  the  lack 
of  adequate  funds  for  the  large-scale  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  that 
are  needed  to  provide  us  with  better  to- 
formaUon  Into  the  causes  of  crime  as 
well  as  for  testing  exlsttog  theories  ot 
how  to  prevent  crlmtoal  activity. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  has  so  convtoctogly 
documented  the  need  for  research  to  the 
crime  prevention  area.  Their  report  Is 
certainly  a  major  advance  to  our  under- 
standtog  of  the  current  problems  to 
crime  prevention  and  control.  I  am  also 
gratified  to  see  that  the  President  has 
presented  us  with  the  blueprtot  for  a 
major  attack  on  crime  to  the  streets  to 
his  recent  crime  message  to  Congress. 
Congress  has  already  taken  an  Important 
step  to  this  area  with  the  passage  of  the 
Law-Enf  orcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965. 
which  was  definitely  a  step  to  the  right 
direction  . 

Grant-in-aid  programs  to  local  police 
departments,  however,  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  toadequate  research  toto 
weaporu  technology  and  crlmtoal  be- 
havior. No  one  would  ever  have  expected 
State  and  local  grant-to-aid  programs  to 
produce  a  Manhattan  project,  a  super- 
sonic transport,  or  a  Telestar  satellite. 
Why  then  should  we  place  the  enormous 
burden  of  the  types  of  research  that  I 
have  discussed  today  on  our  State  and 
local  governments? 

The  Natkml  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice would  provide  the  basic  reoearch 
tools,  the  funds,  and  the  expertise  to 
Improve  the  work  of  those  Involved  to 
reductog  crime.  Communities  across  the 
Nation  are  desperately  looking  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem which  can  only  be  solved  with  the 
commitment  of  substantial  Federal  fund* 
and  strong  Federal  leadership. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  csLtroaifis 
IN  THE  HOCSI  OF  REPRESIKTATrVES 

Monday,  February  27.  1»«7 
Mr  HAWKINS  Ml.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  before  his  dismissal,  former  Presi- 
dent Clark  Kerr,  of  the  University  of 
California,  proposed  the  issuance  of  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp  to  recog- 
idtion  of  a  century  of  achievements  by 
the  university.  His  proposal  addressed 
to  the  Postmaster  General  follows: 
To  the  Poelmasfer  General  o/  fie  Unilct 
Statu: 
We  propoee  that  a  commemorative  atamp 
be  iMued  to  honor  a  century  of  achlevemenu 
by  the  Unlveralty  of  OslUomla.  March  33. 
1B6B.  wUl  mark  the  hundreth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Institution  now  general- 
ly considered  Uie  most  dlsUngulshed  pubUc 
university  In  the  world  We  respectfully 
submit  that  thla  occaalon  merit,  the  na- 
tional and  world-wide  recognition  that  a 
United  SUlea  commemoraUve  atamp  would 
give  It.    The  reasons  are  many: 

1 .  BicsiincairT  cotmaxmons  to  KANaiwn 
It  haa  been  said  that  the  reeearch  labora- 
torlea  and  scientific  achlevemenu  orf  the 
Unlveralty  at  California  are  doing  more  to 
pteaerve  the  free  world  than  any  other  single 
InatltuUon  In  America.  Under  the  direction 
ol  University  faculty  and  adenllsta.  the 
major  porUon  of  the  nation's  research  to 
atomic  science  U  being  conducted  at  the 
University's  Lawrence,  Llvermore  and  l«a 
Alamos  Labortonea. 

Bver  since  Dr.  Ernest  Ijiwrenoe  oonoeived 
and  built  the  world's  first  cyolotnMi  to  his 
Berkeley  campus  laboratorlea  In  1030,  the 
Unlveralty  has  been  the  world  leader  to  the 
development  and  use  of  high  energy  aooelera- 
tors  and  In  nssearch  to  nuclear  jriiyslos  gen- 
erally. In  the  University,  laboratories  have 
been  discovered  la  out  of  the  14  synthetic 
elemenu,  Including  plutoolum,  the  atomic 
energy  fuel.  The  laboratorla.'  reaearch  ef- 
fort extend,  broadly  over  the  entire  range  o* 
nuclear  reaearch  Includtog  the  properllea  of 
matter,  the  appllcaUon  of  radioactive  aub- 
.tanoas  to  problems  In  biology,  medicine  and 
related  fielda.  and  applied  research  dlrwcted 
toward  peaceful  and  military  uses  ot  nuclear 
energy.  ,  .^ 

The  agricultural  reaearch  program,  of  the 
University  are  to  large  moa«ure  reaponalble 
for  the  fact  that  CaUfomla's  sgrtciilture  pro- 
ductivlty  leads  the  nsuon  and  ths  world. 
Ths  University  Is  credited  with  discovery  o* 
the  methods  of  rterillBatlon  on  which  the 
modem  caniung  industry  Is  based. 

At  two  major  medical  centers,  the  Unlver- 
alty of  Callfomla  has  been  s  leader  to  re- 
search on  eye  dlseaaee.  neurological  and  brain 
dlBordeis.  and  in  the  development  of  pros- 
thetlca.  The  University's  Vim.  Research 
Laboratory  and  Medical  Centers  have  mads 
Important  advances  to  the  detecUon.  treat- 
ment and  contrt>l  of  cancer- 

In  other  vital  area,  of  rsMarcb.  the  Uni- 
versity ot  California  1.  In  the  forefront  of 
nja(iarrh  wektog  answers  to  ths  mystsrles  of 
unog  salt  water  conversion,  apace  adence, 
oceariography  and  pbotoeynthd..  The  UO 
Institute  of  TransporvaUon  and  Traffic  Bngl- 
neertng  bsa  developed  modem  safety  device 
for  highways,  vehicles,  and  oommarcUl 
alrtlnea. 

Tba  Unlvacalty  of  California  U  a  iHdsr  to 
totamaUooal  tralntog  and  aemca.  AnnoaUy. 
mora  foreign  studanta  tn  enrollad  at  the 
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— amiMi  U  lh»  niBl»B«ltI  tuan  .t  mj  oO>«r 
I^acauoiui  inrtltutlon  to  tHe  Onltcd  8t»t». 
Th.  Dnly«»ltJ  WM  »  ploo^r  '?.S'T''°fS! 
oveneaa  mbUImm  prog-.»iru  on  >>«li»ir  otxat 
r«l«nU  OOT«miii«nt.  IMr  more  tbaii  a  d«- 
ule  the  Doltenavy  ha.  c»rrle<l  on  programs 
to  »ulld  meaical  educaUon  ra^lUtlet  In  Indo- 
ne^  tmaliM.  achooto  to  Italy,  agricultural 
educiuon  to   Chile,   and    15   otUer  totema- 

The  Dnl.«ieltya  Uc»  Obatrvatory  hou««i 
the  .ecoBd  Urtaat  t«l.«»pe  to  the  world  and 
baa  pioneered  aatnmonilcal  reaearcb. 
1.  wwwTwawrra  un  iiowoaa 

Twelve  membma  of  the  Unlveralty  at  OaU- 
lomJa  facultr  and  atair  hare  been  awarded 
Hobal  PTUM,  more  than  at  any  other  unl- 
venItT  In  ttM  raid. 

The  UnlTeteld  <X  OalUocnl*  lead.  th.  na- 
tion to  the  maoU-rahlp  «  lu  famuty  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sdenc*.  CurrenUy  BV 
membere  of  the  faculty  haye  been  honored 
with  Academy  elocaon.  considered  the  hlgn- 
e.t  honor   that  can  come   to  an   Amerloan 

On*  htmdiw!  member,  of  the  Unlrerrtty 
ataS  hold  membeiihlp  In  the  American 
Academy  of  Art.  and  Science,  the  nation* 
aecond  oldeat  leaned  .oclety.  Thl.  number 
la  rarpaMed  only  by  Harrard.  America  a  old- 
est educational  Inalltutlon. 

in  1»««  the  UhlT«r«ty  of  C^tfornU  at 
Berteley  waa  )T>d»ed  by  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Mucatloo  as  "the  beat-balanced  dis- 
tinguished university  to  our  country"  lor 
graduate  atudlea.  Thl.  study,  baaed  on  sur- 
vey, of  10«  majer  onlT»iaefc  rated  faculty 
in  Wh  of  Ore  fmaral  dlytsJon.:  humanlUe.. 
Mclal  aclenow,  Molnglral  science,  physical 
ertm"**    and   sncto«ertn«. 

More  than  »0O  OnlyiMKy '  of  CallfarnU 
K:bolaxs  and  adentlsu  hare  recelTod  Ou«- 
genbaUn  Feltowahlpe  since  the  award  wa. 
Ktabll.had.  In  1«««.  the  Unlyerslty  rec«l»«l 
60  Fellowships,  the  greatest  number  o<  any 
university  to  the  United  states  and  Canada. 
Members  of  the  Omvoralty  stall  have  re- 
ceived the  Bnxloo  Fermi  Award.  Atoma  for 

Fsw»  Award.  T»«  n reh  Corporations  Sd- 

•aOOe  Aw««.  FaU«»«r  rum.  national  Medal 
of  adUB£»,  KaHonal  Academy  of  Science 
mr— —  Medal,  The  Pasteur  Medal,  The  Al- 
Sm  IMksr  BaUc  Medical  Beeearch  Award. 
The  Bodgkln.  Prtte  of  the  8mlth»nlan 
InsUtutloo,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Boyal 
AstronomlceJ  Society  of  Umdon,  and  htm- 
dreds  ol  other  national  and  totvaatlaoal 
award,  and  reoocnltlotiB. 

Student,  of  the  University  rank  high  to 
the  receipt  of  the  highly  competitive  Na- 
tional Science  Foundatkjn  Feltowahlpa,  the 
Woodrow  Wllscsi  FeUowehlpa.  Fulbrlght 
Awards.  National  Defen^i  Foreign  Language 
FeUowshlps,  and  United  States  Public  Health 
ficrvloe  predoctoral  fellowships. 

The  naUon's  top  high  school  graduates — 
the  wumei.  of  the  NaUonal  Merit  Soholar- 
ililpe— tecently  nam«l  the  University  of 
Cantomla  at  Berkeley  first  choice  among  all 
pubUc  insatutlons.  Similarly,  among  pubUc 
InitltuUans.  the  University  Is  the  Brst  chCce 
of  outstanding  coUegr  graduates  who  have 
won  the  highly  priced  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship*. 

In  addition  to  lis  academic  achlevsments, 
th.  Dnlverelty  la  a  leader  to  eitxacunloular 
student  actlvluea.  In  a  given  year.  Unl- 
VMSlty  of  California  team,  have  won  national 
championships  to  football,  basketball,  gym- 
l,a«^t/.^  rugby  and  soccer.  In  other  yean 
the  University  of  CaJUomla  Band  has  been 
Judged  the  nauoD'i  outstanding  collegiate 
organisatloo,  and  lU  oampus  nesrspapcrs 
have  won  national  oompetltlOD. 


MrrrtrrxoM  or  mfiKia 

LSAaiflKO 

The  Univ«i«T  of  Canfomia.  with  87,000 
tuU-tlm«  ■tud.al..  I.  th*  Uiiwt  university 
la  tb*  Qausd  BUtm.  Vm  ulna  oamini*  <*- 
(anlsatlon  ha.  become  a  model  for  piOTlBC 


that  qualUy  can  be  pr»«ved  while  enroll- 
ment grow,  to  pace  with  an  expanding  popu- 
lation Th*  University  has  doubled  to  sl«  to 
the  past  eight  years,  and  Is  bulldtog  for  a 
student  enrollment  ot  273,000  students  by 
the  year  aooo. 

The  University  of  California  leada  aU  other 
public  and  private  unlverslUes  In  th*  num- 
ber of  doctorate  degrees  awarded.  In  1964- 
es  UC.  awarded  1,048  doctorates.  It  ws« 
followed  by  ColumbU  University  with  616. 
In  a  ten  year-period.  lUse-S*.  the  Unlverally 
led  aU  other  instltuUon.  to  awarding  «JS8 
PhXl  degrees. 

Notwlthstandtog  that  It  U  a  public  tosUtu- 
Uon.  the  University  of  California  Is  among 
th*  ave  InsUtutlons  with  the  largest  endow- 
ments In  ths  nation,  Tlie  University  leads 
all  public  institutions  to  the  nation  to  pri- 
vate suppc»t  received  annuaUy  frtun  gUt. 
Mjd  endowmenu,  Theee  aohlevemenu  at- 
test to  the  pubUc  oonfldenc*  and  npport 
which  the  University  has  earned  to  It.  first 
century  of  service. 

The  University  of  California  Bktension.  a 
statewide  conUnulng  education  service,  U  the 
largen  educational  organliaUon  of  Its  ktod 
to  th*  world.  Mors  than  800,000  students 
are  registered  annuaUy  to  more  ttian  6,S00 
couree*.  conference*,  lecture  Krlea  and  other 
cultural  and  InteUeotual  programa. 

4.    DBTIMGUISKSD    K>NS    AWO    DAtJOHiaS. 

The  achievements  and  accomplishments  of 
alumni  are  a  practical  yardstick  to  msasur- 
ing  the  contribution  of  an  Inrtltutlon  lo  kj- 
ciety  The  280,000  former  studenU  of  the 
University  of  California  oontllbut*  to  th* 
state  and  nation  to  almoat  every  field  ot 
human  endeavor. 

Among  living  alumni  are  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren.  United  Rations  Deputy  Bec- 
retvy-Ocneral  Ralph  Bunch*.  Alcmie  En- 
ergy Oommisrton  Chairman  Olenn  T.  Sea- 
borg,  Bocretsry  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  UcNamara,  Secretary  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  John  Qard- 
ner.  Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard  Wlrtz,  Am- 
banador  to  Italy  O.  Frederick  Relnhsrdt,  and 
former  OA  Director  and  ABC  Oommlasloner 
J(dto  McOooe. 

The  list  of  distinguished  alumni  to  every 
Held  ot  accompllahment  Is  Illustrated  by  not- 
ing a  few  of  the  men  to  education  (John  Oa- 
wakl  President  ot  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  Kenneth  Pltaer,  President  of  Rice  Uni- 
versity), bustoe*.  (Arjay  Miller.  President  of 
Ford  Motor  Company;  Paul  L.  Davlee.  Chair- 
man ot  FMC:  Bdgar  Kaiser.  President  of 
Kalaer  Industries;  Edwin  Pauley,  President 
of  Pauley  Petroleurol;  Rudolph  A.  Peterson. 
President  ot  Bank  ot  America;  Robert  L.  Gib- 
son, President  of  Ubby,  McNeil  and  Ubby; 
and  nines  Taylor.  Presidsnt  ot  Union  OU 
Company),  and  pubUc  affairs  (Professor  and 
farmer  amhaMsdor  J.  Kenneth  Oalbralth; 
farmer  ambessador  Henry  F.  Orady;  Jour- 
nalist Wllllsm  B.  Hearst.  Jr.;  Oeneral  Jamee 
DooUttle;  Oalo  L.  Plaaa,  former  President  of 
Seusdor;  author  Irving  stone:  cartoonUt 
Bub*  Goldberg;  writer  Robert  Penn  Wsr- 
ren:  and  arcbltsct  WUllam  W.  Wurster, 
ansong  hundreds  of  others) . 

S,    A  ITT""—"""—  O*  TKS  tTKlVMMrrT  OS 

CALtroKlflU 

Iikvtun*  Magaain*  ono*  de*cr1bed  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  as  the  "Oaaeral  Motors 
of  higher  education"  and  added:  "Of  all  the 
Institutions  that  organli*  people — nations, 
ccsnmunltlea.  tactorle*.  eichange*,  faml- 
Us— none  la  m  totlmstely  and  so  generally 
llaked  vrtth  all  the  world's  work  as  a  large 
university,  Th*  University  of  CalUornU  has 
aU  th*  range  and  diveralty  of  the  United 
state.:  to  look  at  It  U  not  to  we  .Imply  an 
Institution,  but  a  state,  a  regioo,  a  nation 
and  a  culture." 

University  Preeldent  Clark  Kerr.  In  an  sd- 
dreae  on  March  SO,  IMl,  put  It  thU  way: 
"The  Unlvelatty  o«  CaUfomia  U  not  engaged 
to  making  Idea*  sat*  for  n<id*sU.    It  I.  m- 


gaged  to  making  students  safe  ^3r  Ideas. 
Tboa  It  permlU  the  frea*t  eiprasslon  of 
views  before  studenU  trusung  to  their  good 
sense  to  passing  on  these  views,  ftily  to 
this  way  can  It  best  serve  American 
Democracy." 


S«Blli  Dakala't  Vak*  a{  DcaKracy 
WiBMr 


EXTENSION  OP  REStAKKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

0»    eODTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfPRKSEHTATTVES 

Monday,  February  27,  19S7 
Mr,  RETPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
Unltetl  States  and  Its  Ladles  AuxIUbt; 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  year  over  350.000  school  students 
participBled  In  the  contest  competing 
for  the  five  scholarships  which  are 
swarded  as  the  top  prlMs,  The  contest 
theme  was  ■Democracy— What  It  Means 
to  Me." 

I  am  very  proud  to  Inform  you  that 
the  winning  speech  from  my  State  was 
delivered  by  Margaret  Hasse.  of  Vermil- 
lion. 8.  Dak.  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict. I  Insert  her  speech  In  the  Appen- 
dix ot  the  RgOOlD. 

The  winning  speech  by  Miss  Hasse 
follows: 

What  Do«»  OmocaacT  Mux  to  Ms? 
The  Mtoiatry  of  Truth  wa.  atartlngly  dif- 
ferent trom  any  other  object  to  agbt.  It 
waa  an  eriormous  pyramidal  structure  ot 
rUttenng  white  oor>crete.  soaring  up.  terrace 
after  terrac*.  thre*  hundred  meters  toto  the 
air  Picked  out  on  Its  white  face  to  elegant 
lettering  were  the  three  slogans  of  the  Party : 
Wsr  Is  Peace;  Frasdofn  U  SUvery:  Ignorance 
is  Stiength.  _,,  _ 

Oecrge  OrweU's  J»M  U  the  great  modem 
clasaic  of  "Negative  Utopia"— Not  a  drama 
ot  what  life  might  be  ...  but  a  nightmare 
of  what  It  U  becoming. 

Th*  world  of  ItU  U  one  in  which  eternal 
warfare  Is  the  price  of  bleak  proeperlty.  to 
which  the  Party  keepa  Itself  to  pow«  by 
oomniete  control  over  mans  actions  and  his 
Noughts.  As  the  lovers  Winston  and  Julia 
learn  when  th.y  try  to  evade  the  thought 
Police  and  then  Joto  the  underground  op- 
pcattlon.  th.  Party  can  maah  ^  •»»^- 
JuU,  of  love  ...  tb*  last  flicker  of  Indi- 
viduality. 

Let  America  beware:  JM<  Is  mors  than  a 
astlre  ot  totalitarian  barbarism.  Its  tnessage 
li  totended  for  democracy,  too. 

"But  the  United  states?"  he  protests  vig- 
orously "Why  to  America,  democracy  offers 
me  many  freedoms.  And  Americans  lolerste 
people  whoM  opinion,  or  race  I.  different. 
We  spesk  our  own  thoughu.  I  am  able 
to  thrive  under  my  equal  opportunity!  I 
can  develop  freely  to  my  fullest  capacity  I 
Democracy  I"  he  repMtU  reverenUy. 
Whoee  voice  U  speaking? 
Probably  the  echoe*  of  an  average  Amerl- 
csjj  An  average  American  who  doesn't  quite 
remember  the  words  to  the  National  Anthem 
and  who  U  often  negligent  about  displaying 
the  stars  and  stripes.  Ton  might  And  him 
at  home  on  eleotloo  day. 

Oh.  but  he's  neatly  dressed  and  a  law- 
abiding  citiMn.  

I  can  tell  you  who  be  U  not.  He  t.  not 
an  atheut  or  a  Jew.  He",  not  Jsjianese.  not 
s  beatnik,  not  MeHean.  nor  an  «x-«o«lvlct. 

He's  not  s  Negro,  _.__  t^ 

Tet  this  aVKWg*  AauMfcl  ■••»«»•■'- 
otlcally:  "W*  toleiat*  mliwwtua.-— (with  a 
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whit*  croe.  of  the  Klu  Klui  Klan.)  "We 
thrive  under  equal  opportunity"— (with  a 
'No  Jews  Allowed'  sign.)  "We  have  the 
power  to  develop  freely  to  our  fullest  e«- 
lent"— (with  'dirty  Injun'  on  our  Up.) 

Freedom  I.  SUvery:  the  Party's  .logan 
stands  before  oa. 

Perhaps  I  sound  unpatriotic,  but  then 
my  Intentions  have  been  mlstoterpreted.  I 
only  inwnd  not  to  Uud  democracy  as  some- 
thing It  Isn't.  And  It  Is  not  a  perfect  gov- 
ernment, wholly  unblemUhed  by  Saws.  The 
goverpment  u  constructed  with  people — 
people  who  have  taulu.  petty  dlsilkes  and 
short-comings  as  is  the  nature  of  human 
beings. 

What  then  doe.  democracy  mean  to  me? 

I  believe  democracy  to  l>e  the  beat  attempt 
on  earth  at  a  government  by  the  people, 
characterised  by  tolerance  toward  minority, 
freedom  of  expression  and  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  the  todlvldual  with  equal  op- 
portunity   for  each. 

Because  democracy  allow,  for  a  nuin  to  b* 
a  nonconformist  and  a  thinker,  aa  no  other 
government  permlu.  the  tragedy  of  "Ptee- 
dom  Is  Slavery"  portrayed  to  l»*  will  never 
engulf  the  United  SUtes. 

The  hope  can  be  realised  by  recognizing, 
as  OrweU's  book  teaches  us.  lbs  dsnger  with 
which  all  men  are  confronted  today:  the 
danger  of  a  society  of  automatons  who  wUI 
have  lost  every  trace  of  individuality,  of 
love,  of  critical  thought. 

The  hope  U  when  Americans  know  thst 
democracy  la  not  perfect  because  msn  is  not 
perfect,  but  that  this  form  of  government 
sttempu  perfection  to  freedom,  equality, 
responsibility  and  rights. 

The  hope  Is  when  Americans  know  that 
democracy    has  succeeded   remarkably   well. 


And  we  who  cherish  th^  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice  must  continue  to 
share  these  hopes  to  restore  the  li«le- 
pendence  of  these  people  and  the  neigh- 
boring Baltic  nations  that  have  fallen  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 


Admioistrator  Janet  Webb's  StateBcat  oa 
the  ApoUo  AccUcal 


AaaiTcrsarr  of  Estoaiaa  ladepeadence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxnfoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 

(Wednesday.  February  1,  1967 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 24  marked  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia.  On  this  day  In 
1918.  the  people  of  this  historic  land 
proclaimed  a  free  democratic  republic, 
and  during  the  First  World  War  success- 
fully defended  themselves  against  both 
German  and  Soviet  offensives,  which  re- 
sulted In  the  renouncement  of  all  claims 
to  the  territory  of  Estonia,  The  naUon 
then  set  to  the  task  of  expanding  her  ag- 
riculture and  Industry  and  promoting 
trade  »lth  other  nations.  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  freedom,  the  people  of  Estonia 
made  great  progress. 

Then  came  World  War  n.  and  In  vio- 
lation of  existing  treaties  the  overwhelm- 
ing military  might  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  Germany  alternated  In  occupying 
this  land  and  depriving  Its  citizens  of 
their  freedoms,  culminating  In  the  forced 
incorporation  of  the  cotintry  Into  the 
US  S.R.  The  United  BUtes  and  other 
Western  cotmtrtes  have  refused  to  rec- 
ognize this  annexation. 

Although  the  people  of  Estonia  have 
been  silenced  and  cannot  openly  com- 
memorate this  memorable  day  In  the  his- 
tory of  their  country,  we  know  that  they 
continue  to  hope  and  work  for  liberation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27,  1»S7 
Mr.  TEAGUE  ol  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  25,  Mr.  Webb,  in  releasing 
the  third  Interim  report  of  the  review 
board  Investigating  the  ApoUo  tragedy. 
Issued  a  statement  highlighting  a  num- 
ber of  the  key  findings  which  have  been 
made  to  date  In  the  Investigation.  The 
significance  of  tills  sutement  makes  It 
Important  that  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  general  pubUc  be  encour- 
aged to  read  and  understand  the  findings 
of  this  board  composed  of  Industry. 
NASA,  and  university  rep resenU lives  lii 
their  attempt  to  make  all  of  the  facts  of 
this  accident  pubUc  at  the  earUest  pos- 
sible date.  ^  ^^,  ._„,. 
NASA  Administrator  Webbs  signifi- 
cant statement  on  the  status  of  the  In- 
vestigation to  date  follows: 

STSTMMT    .V    jAMCa   E     WSM.   F»»SOA«r    iS. 

l»S7 
NA3A  Is  releasing  today  a  third  Interun  re- 
port on  the  work  of  the  Apollo  i04  Review 
Board  resulting  from  the  two  days  of  meet- 
ings with  the  Bosrd  by  Deputy  Administrator 
Robert  Sesmans  at  Cape  Kennedy.  TTie** 
meeunga  took  place  on  February  23  and  M. 
This  statement  and  Dr  Seamsns'  third 
Intenm  report  hsve  been  reviewed  with  Chair- 
man Clinton  Anderson  and  Senior  Mtoortty 
Committee  Member  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  and  with  Congressman  George  Miller. 
In  continuation  ot  the  Senate  Committees 
review  of  the  Apollo  304  accident.  Senator 
Anderson  has  announced  tliat  the  Senate 
Committee  will  hold  an  open  hearing  on  the 
preliminary  Bndlngs  ot  the  Board  and  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  MASA  at  3  p.m..  Mon- 
day, February  27. 

In  addition  to  the  information  set  fortB 
by  Dr,  Seamans  In  his  three  interim  reporu. 
I  hsve  had  the  beneBt  of  a  review  by  three 
members  of  the  Board— the  Chairman.  Dr, 
Floyd  Thomp«>n,  Astronaut  Frank  Borman. 
and  Department  of  Interior  combustion  e«- 
pert  Dr  Robert  vsn  Dolah.  ThU  toduded 
the  preluninary  views  ot  the  Board  as  to 
the  most  likely  cstises  of  ignition,  the  con- 
trlbuUng  factors  In  the  rapid  spreB]  of  the 
tire,  the  Inadequacy  of  the  means  ot  emer- 
gency egress  for  the  astronauu.  and  the  need 
to  recognize  thst  all  future  such  teats  be 
clsssiSed  as  involving  a  higher  level  of 
hacaid. 

The  following  emergea  trom  the  preilm- 
toary  view,  of  the  Board  and  the  Board'a 
preliminary  reoonunendatlons ; 

( 1 )  The  risk  of  fire  tliat  could  not  ije  con- 
trolled or  from  which  eecape  could  not  b* 
made  was  consldersbly  greater  than  waa 
recognized  when  the  proceduree  tor  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  teat  were  established.  Our  ^ 
pertence  with  pure  osygen  atmosphere*  to- 
eluded  not  only  the  successful  Mercury  and 
Gemini  flight,  but  a  number  ot  tnrtance* 


where  a  clearly  poattlve  source  of  ignition  did 
not  result  In  a  fire.  In  one  aucb  Instance  an 
electric  light  bulb  was  shattered,  exposing 
tile  incandeeoent  element  to  the  osygen  at- 
mosphere without  starting  s  fire. 

(2)  Our  successful  esperlenoe  with  pure 
oxygen  atmospheres  in  Mercury  and  Qemtol. 
our  experience  vrith  the  difficulty  ot  storing 
and  using  hand-held  equipment  under  aero- 
gravity  condition.,  and  our  ezperlenc*  with 
the  dlfflculty  ot  maktog  sure  before  flight 
that  no  undiscovered  Items  had  been  dropped 
or  found  their  way  into  the  complex  maae  ot 
plumbing,  wiring,  and  equipment  to  the 
capeule,  led  us  to  place  In  the  ApoUo  304 
capsule  such  Items  aa  Velcro  pads  to  wliich 
frequently  used  Items  could  be  easily  at- 
tached and  removed,  protective  covers  on  wire 
bundlee.  nylon  netttog  to  prevent  srtlcles 
dropped  In  ground  testing  trom  betog  lost 
under  or  t>ebtod  equipment  to  the  capsule, 
and  a  pad  or  cushion  on  which,  to  the 
plsnned  escape  exercise,  the  batch  could  be 
pieced  without  damage  to  the  hatch  Itaelf 
or  to  the  equipment  to  the  spacecraft. 
While  most  of  these  were  constructed  ot  low- 
ccsnbustlon-potentlal  material,  they  wore  not 
so  arranged  a.  to  provide  barriers  to  the 
spread  ot  a  Are.  Te*U  conducted  In  an 
Apollo-type  chamber  since  the  accident  have 
shown  tljal  an  oxygen  fire  In  the  capeule  will 
spread  along  the  surface  of  Velcro  and  along 
the  edges  of  nylon  netting  much  taster  than 
ttirough  the  material  itaelf. 

(3 )  Soldered  Joints  to  piping  carrying  both 
oxygea  and  fluids  were  melted  away,  with  re- 
sultant leakage  contrlbuttog  to  the  spread 
of  the  Are. 

(4)  The  bursting  of  the  cspsule  happened 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Bamea,  as  they  rushed 
toward  the  rupture  and  elliausted  througti 
It,  trsveled  over  end  sround  the  astroosuts' 
couches.  Under  these  conditions,  and  with 
Just  s  few  seconds  of  Ume  svslUble,  tlie 
astronaut,  could  not  reach  the  hatch  and 
open  It. 

(5)  This  Are  todlcatea  that  a  number  of 
Items  related  to  the  design  snd  performance 
of  the  environmental  control  unit  wul  re- 
quire the  moet  careful  examination  and  may 
require   redeelgn. 

Astronaut  Borman.  to  commenting  on  hi. 
reaction,  to  the  condition,  surrounding  the 
Apollo  204  teat  and  the  subsequent  knowl- 
edge he  has  gained  as  a  reault  of  servtog  on 
the  Review  Board.  sUted  lo  Dr.  Seamans. 
Dr.  Thompson,  and  to  me  Uiat  he  would  not 
have  been  concerned  to  enter  the  capsule 
at  the  time  Grlssom.  White  and  Chaffee  did 
so  for  the  test,  and  would  not  at  tliat  time 
have  regarded  the  operaUon  as  tovolving 
substantlsl  hazard.  However,  he  stated  that 
hU  work  on  the  Board  has  convinced  him 
that  there  were  hazards  present  beyond  the 
underetandlng  ot  either  NASA's  englneets 
or  astronauts.  He  IjeUeve*  tJie  wtwk  of  the 
Review  Board  will  provide  the  knowledge 
and  recommendaUons  necesssry  to  substan- 
Uaily  minimise  or  elinunat*  them. 

Dr.  Thompson,  Astronsut  Borman,  and  Dr, 
Ton  Dolah  have  returned  to  Cap*  Kenn*dy 
and  are  proceeding  with  the  work  of  the 
Board.  Tlils  wlU  require  several  weeks  to 
complete. 

Chairman  George  Miller,  ot  the  House 
Cotnmittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  has 
announced  thst  ss  soon  ss  the  Board's  work 
I.  complete,  the  Committee's  Oversight  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Oongressmsn  Olto 
Teague.  wiU  conduct  a  complete  Inveatiga- 
tion  of  aU  factors  teUted  to  the  accident  and 
NASA's  Bctioo  to  meet  the  oondltioos  dis- 
cloacd.  Chairman  Tsague  spent  Friday  and 
Saturday  at  Cape  Kennedy  with  membere  ot 
the  Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee,  of 
irblcb  he  Is  also  Chairman,  reviewing  progresa 
to  the  Apollo  program.  Dr.  Seaman*.  Dr. 
George  Mueller,  and  I  wUl  rsport  furtber  to 
him  at  10  ajn-,  Monday.  Fetiruary  27. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  jKiofxscffi 
W  THE  HOOTB  OF  RIPBBSEMTATIVES 

Monday.  February  2'.  '**^ 
Mr.  yBABER.  Every  y«»r,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  VeUr«n«  ol  Foreign  Ware 
of  the  United  State*  and  Ita  ladies  auxu- 
laiT  conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
tert.  This  year's  theme  Is  "Democracy: 
What  It  Means  to  Me." 

The  contest  winner  from  Mtonesota  Is, 
I  am  proud  to  say.  a  resident  of  "W  dis- 
trict. He  is  18-year-old  John  O'Brien 
ion  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Donald  03rlen.  310 
WMt  Minnehaha  Parkway,  Minneapolis. 
John,  a  senior  at  St.  Thomas  Academy. 
Mendota,  Minn.,  1»  a  member  of  Ws 
school  debating  teMn.  Here  is  his  prtee- 
wlnnlng  speech: 

DMnoci«.y-wh»t  It  n»mn.  to  ■»■•  H°T,^ 
,ou  «j>re5.  it?  1  mnn.  without  «»•«»• 
Bbntttt  maa  l«n-<loU»r  wonU;  for  HMcrlblng 
Democracy  In  ttoee  Urm3  li  very  likt  throw- 
InK  cream  plea  at  tba  Statue  at  Ul>«ny--you 
oiSy  COTtr  up  the  moat  beautlftil  part  about 
each:  the  fact  tbat  they  are  concrete  and 
almple  reaUtlea. 

This  is  not  to  »ay  that  DMOOcracy  la  alm- 
ple—far  from  It.  POT  It  la  a  product  of 
two  centurl«.  oJ  men  trying  to  Bt  the  gem  of 
todlTldual  mlnda  Into  a  wortable  marhlne. 
It  U  to  »y  that  Democraey  la  nal.  ana  must 

be  thought  of  aa  «uch.  

The  woni  Democracy  h»a  been  placed  on 
^  pedestal  But  the  Idea  of  Democracy  haa 
beeotaken  for  grantwl.  Perhapa  It  U  thla 
pandox  which  la  moat  Indicative  of  De- 
^ocraoyl  €i»afflaaa.  Let  me  describe 
mrttnr  what  I  mean.  Take  an  average  day 
la  my  Ufa.  After  attending  achool.  I  am  free 
to  week  <»  the  atodent  newspaper,  debate 
teejn.  ytarbook.  on  an  athletic  team,  cheaa 
dab.  or  any  comblnaUon  of  tbeae.  Instead 
of  thla,  I  may  work  for  a  small  aatary  and 
the  chance  to  earn  •ome  of  my  own  support. 
I  can  attend  a  meeting  of  our  church  group, 
or  a  aewlon  of  th  eTeenage  Town  Meeting 
Organl^Uon.  where  I  can  dlacuM  the  prob- 
lems g<  the  cooununlty  with  fellow  realdenta. 
Thla  la  eaerclalog  Democracy — making 
cboloaa  and  living  by  their  conaequencea. 

I  do  each  of  these  thlnffs.  aside  from 
(olnx  to  school,  becanae  1  chooee  to  do  them. 
Education  la  the  only  restriction  upon  me. 
and  it  maksa  perfect  sense,  for,  aa  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  in  daacrlblng  a  democracy: 
•giRji  la  tolarated  where  reason  U  left  free 
1,0  combe f  it.' 

WiUtout  education,  we  could  not  have 
ttie  moat  baaic  freedom  of  Democracy— the 
freedom  which  dlstlnglushes  It  from  all  other 
forma  of  government — the  right  to  be  wrong. 
The  most  frequent  crlUclam  my  genera- 
tion incurs  la  that  we  are  too  Individualistic, 
we  are  unwilling  to  accept  authority,  and 
that  we  are  so  enthualaatlc  about  our  own 
ideas  that  we  faU  to  see  that  many  of  them 
are  incorrect.  This  problem  can  happen  only 
in  a  democracy,  since  In  a  democracy  man 
has  the  prerogative  of  expraaalng  hu  c^jln- 
lon,  no  matter  how  far  out  In  left  Beld  he  Is. 
Just  as  I  have  the  right  to  chooee  my  own 
ways  of  activity,  so  do  we  all  In  a  democracy 
decide  upon  our  own  approach  to  life,  limited 
in  that  we  must  reepect  the  right  of  others. 
U  we  ever  let  our  approach  to  life  be  de- 
termined by  eomeone  else,  however,  the 
individual  and  ius  government,  the  Dsmoc- 
tscy,  win  disappear  from  the  face  cf  the 
earth. 

But  I  tiave  much  confidence  in  this  gen- 
eration.    In    1»S«.    the   teensge   generation 


was  — ""*  for  its  lack  of  concern.  Our 
geneMtion  wlU  never  be  called  dlflldent.  We 
Say  eierciae  the  right  to  be  wrong  qulu 
often,  but  at  least  that  main  limb  t<  DMnoc- 
nwry  wiu  never  tall  oO  from  disuse  Ours  Is 
an  acUve,  Involved,  pracUoal  breed. 

Now  we  can  give  Democracy  the  statue  or 
the  -American  Dream."  aa  the  la«t  genera- 
tion did.  We  can  use  baroque  verbiage  and 
hlgb-soundlng  words  to  describe  Democracy. 
But  place  tlemocracy  above  the  Individual; 
out  the  Idea  above  Its  actual  practical  ap- 
plication, and  we  will  eeparate  the  Ideal  from 
the  attainable,  and  the  real  strength  of 
Democracy  will  be  lost. 

Instead,  let  me  be  specific  In  describing 
Democracy  Democracy  strikes  me  as  being 
the  Bvatem  of  civilisation  In  which  each  hu- 
man's approach  to  life  u  respected  and  not 
infringed  upon  by  Ills  fellows. 

As  high-school  etudents.  we  can  help  keep 
our  democracy  free  by  using  the  free  choice 
granted  us  under  it.  As  long  aa  we  do  thU. 
the  merits  of  this  noble  experiment  called 
Democracy.  wlU  continue  to  be  seen  by  the 
merits  ol  Its  application.    Thank  you. 


ConpeBsalioB  io  the  Proviacc 
at  MoiaBbi^w 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB3S 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CUslFOVflA 
IN  THI  HOU8K  OF  RKPRBSINTATIVES 

Monday.  February  27,  1967 
Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
3d  of  February.  1967.  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Portugal.  A.  Franco 
Noffueira.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  NaUons. 
with  a  request  that  the  letter  be  cir- 
culated among  the  Security  Council. 
Thia  letter  not  only  sUtes  the  dlfflculUea 
which  Portugal  envisions  In  enforcing 
the  compulsory  sanctions  on  Rhodesia, 
but  also  raises  questions  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  Security  CouncU  resolution,  and 
also  presents  a  demand  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  Province  of  Mozambique  for 
the  loss  which  they  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  Impoeltton  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 
The  letter  foUows: 

1  I  hav«  the  honour  to  •cknowlwlge  re- 
ceipt of  ft  Note  o«  17  Dec«nb€r  1»«  In 
vhkfii  Tour  Excellency  informed  me  of  the 
ftpprovBl  by  the  Security  CouacU  on  the 
teth  of  that  moDth  ol  resolution  8/RES/233 
(1066)  concerning  Rhodeslft.  and  uked  for 
inlormaUoQ  regarding  the  meaauroe  which 
the  PortugueM  Oovemment  may  have 
Adopted  In  conformity  with  that  reeoIuUon. 
Ukewtae.  I  have  the  honour  to  acltnowledge 
receipt  of  your  Note  dated  13  January  1M7 
In  which  the  lame  requeet  U  reiterated  and 
a  reply  la  requaated  by  15  February  1M7  and 
to  which  alao  you  have  annexed  a  question- 
naire which  you  would  like  to  be  filled  up 
and  returned  on  a  monthly  b«la,  con- 
cerning the  Import*  and  exports  from  and 
Into  Rhodesia  Indicated  In  the  sbore- 
menUonad  rewiluUon  of  16  December  laet. 

a.  The  above-mentioned  reeolutlon  of  the 
Security  CouncU  Is  an  eipanded  version  of 
the  resolution  which,  also  on  Rhodesia,  was 
flubmitted  to  the  vote  of  that  organ  of  the 
United  NaUona  on  0  April  IWfl. 

3.  As  Tour  Excellency  will  recall.  I  ad- 
dressed to  you  In  connexion  with  this  last 
reeolutlon.  a  letter  dated  27th  of  that  month, 
in  which  I  placed  before  you  in  the  name  o« 
the  Portuguese  Oovemment  a  certain  number 


of  doubts  and  queries,  sriggestlng  that  the 
opinion  otf  the  Juridical  Department  of  the 
United  NaUons  should  be  obtained  concern- 
ing them.  As  no  reply  was  received,  a  further 
note  was  sent  under  the  date  of  13  May  1*66. 
inaUUng  that  the  clarlflcaUons  asked  for  be 
given.  You  were  then  pleased  to  reply  on  21 
June  IftM  Riating  that  you  did  not  consider 
well-founded  the  doubu  raised  by  the  Portu- 
gueee  Government,  adding,  however,  that  you 
could  not  make  known  the  legal  opinion  given 
by  the  comjwtent  department  of  the  United 
Nations  Secxetorlat.  seeing  that  the  latter 
could  €>nly  proDounce  itself  publicly  If  a  re- 
quest were  addressed  to  It  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  the  United  NaUons. 

4    In  the  face  of  this  reply  from  you.  and 
always  out  of  a  desire  to  bare  Its  doabto  dart- 
fled,  the  Portugueee  aovernment  sent  to  the 
President  o*  the  Security  CouncU  on  20  July 
19«6.  a  note  In  which  It  repeated  the  previous 
queeUons  and  also  formulated  others  which 
had  suggested  themselves  In  the  roe*nUme. 
and    requested    t2iat    the    Security    Council, 
which  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  or- 
gans of  the  United  NaUons.  should  obtain 
from   the   Secretariat   the   juridical   opinion 
which  Member  Oovemments  Individually  ap- 
pm  Dot  to  be  authorlaed  to  receive.    A  com- 
MDBleaaon  of  six  lines  was  received  from  the 
PfWidcnt  of  the  Security  Council  on  8  Au- 
giHt  lt«6,  merely   staUng   that   the  subject 
«u  going  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
members  of  the  CouncU  for  conalderaUon.    In 
view  of  thU  the  Portuguese  Government  wait- 
ed and  only  on  30  September  11*66,  not  having 
received  any  reply,  addreMed  a  further  note 
to  the  President  o«  that  OiTian,  underlining 
once   more   the   doubU   the  clarlilcation   of 
which  might  be  said  to  be  of  Intarert  to  all 
Member  BtatM  as  w«ll  as  to  the  United  Na- 
Uons Organtmuon  Itself.    No  further  reply 
was  received. 

a.  You  will   recaU   that   the  main   polnta 
of  doubt  which  a  study  of  the  problem  had 
occasioned   to   the   Portuguese   Oovemment 
were  very  simple,  aa  prt^joeed.    In  subetance. 
the  Portuguese  Government  expressed  a  de- 
alre   to  know   the   following:    (a)    Since   the 
CouncU   was  composed  of  fifteen  members., 
and  seven  abstentions  were  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  approval  of  a  resolution  (provided 
on   the  other  side  none  of  the  permanent 
members   had   cart  a  "veto"   or  a  majcrtty 
vote  had  not  been  verified  against  the  reso- 
lution)   U  It  to  be  understood,  in  view  of 
Article    27   of   the   Charter,    tiiat   a   r«»iu- 
Uon  la  considered  valid  when  aU  the   five 
permanent  membera  or  even  only  some  of 
Uiem  have  cast  votes  of  abstention?      (b) 
Since  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  free 
access  to  It  by  landlocked  countries  Is  laid 
down     In     Internatlanal    conventions,     and 
since  the  above-mentioned  resolutions  of  the 
Security  Council  axe  clearly  a  denial  of  these 
principles,   could   the   Security   Council   de- 
liberate   and    leglalate   against  tntematlonal 
convenUons?    (c)  Seeing  that  various  Organs 
of    the    United    NaUons   have   discussed    the 
problem  of  Rhodesia,  and   that  the  United 
Kingdom  took  the  inlUaUve  to  place  It  before 
the  Security  Council  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion,  and   further  that  the  BriUsh   dele- 
gauon  acUvely  participated  In   the  debates 
and  In  the  voting,  ought  the  matter  lUU  to  be 
deemed  as  t>elng  of  the  exclusive  competence 
of  the  Umted  Kingdom  or  doea  It  henceforth 
faU    under    the    IntemaUooal    JurtadlcUon? 
(d)    Seeing  that  the  Security  Council   has 
treated   the  entire  problem  in   the  light  of 
Chapter  VU  of  the  Charter  and  decided  to 
act  in  terms  of  Article  43  thereof,  and  that 
it   haa   entrrjjted   to    the   armed   foroee   of   a 
single  State  the  eiecuUon  of  certain  coercive 
measures,  ought  such  forces.  In  view  of  ArU- 
cle  43  of  the  Charter,  have  a  naUonal  ot  an 
intemaUonal   status?     In  case  those  forces 
should  rvtaln  this  naUonal  status,   and  In 
the  event  of  tbelr  taking  any  action  which 
may  remiU  in  a  Ospute.  or  be  offensive  to 
tb«  interests  of  third-party  BUtes.  which  U 


^e  enUty  or  organism  to  which  an  appeal 
and  a  claim  should  be  made? 

6.  Tour  Excellency  wlU  recognise  the  close 
relatlonahtp  between  the  above -roenUoned 
problema  and  the  resoluUon  of  16  December 
concerning  Rhodesia.  On  the  other  band 
you  wUl  agree  that  luch  questions  are  ab- 
solutely relevant  and  also  that  It  la  extremely 
useful  to  all,  that  authorltaUve  repUes 
shotild  be  given  to  them.  Tou  now  ask  that 
the  Portuguese  Oovemment  should  state 
vbat  measures  U  proposes  to  adopt  in  the 
execuUon  of  the  above-menUoned  resolu- 
tion; but  the  reply  to  this  wlU  Inevitably 
have  to  be  considered  In  the  light  of  the 
answers  given  to  the  poinU  listed  above. 
The  Portuguese  Oovemment  considers  Itself 
enUtled  to  clarlflcaUon  and  It  cannot  be 
called  upon,  in  matters  of  such  extreme 
gravity,  to  pronounce  Itself  without  knowing 
all  the  impllcaUona  of  the  position  which  it 
ought  to  adopt.  Therefore,  the  Portuguese 
Oovemment  trusts  that  clarifying  answers 
wUl  be  (irovtded  with  the  urgency  the  case 
requires. 

I  avail  mys^f  ot  this  opportunity  to  con- 
vey to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

(Signed)     A.F)LucooNoGcrEimA, 

JTifUsf er  for  Foreiffn  Affairs. 
I  have  the  honour  to  Inform  Tour  Excel- 
lency that  as  a  result  of  the  carrying  out  of 
a  number  of  measures  envisaged  In  the 
reaoluuons  of  the  Security  Council,  voted 
upon  on  9  April  and  on  16  December  1966. 
the  economy  of  the  Portuguese  province  of 
Uocamblque  Is  suffering  severe  financial  and 
economic  losses  which  the  Portuguese  Oov- 
emment estimates  at  about  £10  million 
sterling,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1066. 
Annexed  hereto  you  will  find  parUculars  of 
this  amount  by  various  Items.  The  Por- 
tuguese Oovemment  reserves  to  Itself  the 
right  to  document  all  Uhe  Items  indicated. 
at  the  appropriate  <^portunlty. 

3.  In  terms  of,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
ArUcle  50  of  the  charter,  the  Portuguese 
Oovemment  wishes  that  consultatlona 
ahOuld  be  Initiated  between  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Portuguese  Oovemment  In 
order  that  the  modalities  for  paying  the 
compensation  to  which  the  provuce  of  Mo- 
zambique has  a  right,  may  be  agreed  upon. 
3.  I  therefore  request  you  kindly  to  place 
the  foregoing  before  the  Security  CouncU  for 
Its  conalderaUon.  I  may  infcam  you  that  the 
Poriuguese  Government  wUl  be  awaiting  a 
reply  with  the  urgency  which  the  matter 
calls  for. 

I  avaU  myself  of  the  opporttmlty  to  con- 
vey to  Tour  Bxoellency  the  aasorances  of  my 
highest  oonsldtfatlon. 

(Signed)   A.  FkaMOO  Hoomoaa. 

artnisfer  for  Foreiffn  Affairs. 
LOBSBS  g17rTBlB>  ST  TKX  PSOVIWCS  OT  HOXAM- 

mxQVK  AS  A  «sBm.T  or  rum  mastnus  Tumr 

aCAINST    BHODSSIA 

1966 
(a)   Loss  of  receipts  from  normal  traffic. 
leas  of  competisation  from  the  Belra  pipe- 
line, faUure  to  fulfill  contracts  drawn  up  and 
signed  for  exports  from  Rhodesia: 

Umpopo  Une £3.418.000 

Port  of  Lourenco  Marquer. 493,000 

Belra   Une 3.838,000 

Port  of  Belra 957,000 


Subtotal    6,706.000 

AddlUonal   Iomsb 1.841.000 


Total    8.046.000 

(b)  Foreign  trade  tnclniling  Imports  and 
exports: 

Imports C8S0.000 

BxporU 900.000 


Grand 


8.796,000 


ESSA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYWR 

or   NOBTB   CASOLIHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSEfTATIVES 

MoniatI,  Febniary  17,  1967 
Mr.  TAYIiOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  scientific  develop- 
ment since  World  War  11  has  been  the 
data  explosion.  The  collection,  quality 
control,  comjnunication,  analysis,  proc- 
essing, storage  of  retrieval  of  Informa- 
tion is  underway  today  on  a  scale  that 
numbs  the  Imagination.  The  volume  of 
technical  informBtlon  is  doubling  every 
decade. 

The  effective  use  of  data  in  under- 
standing the  environment  is  one  of  the 
aims  of  an  important  new  sdentlflc 
agency  known  as  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  ,  Administration — 
ESSA — of  the  D.8.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Within  the  past  few  days.  President 
Johnson  has  publicly  congratulated 
ISSA  on  its  achievements  during  Its 
period  of  development.  He  stated,  as  he 
had  earlier  In  announcing  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1965,  "that  the  reor- 
ganization would  permit  us  to  provide 
better  environmental  information  to 
vital  segments  of  the  Nations  economy. 
ESSA's  accomplishments  are  bearing  out 
these  predictions."  Improved  environ- 
mental information  is  available  because 
of  the  establishment  of  ESSA's  Environ- 
mental D«U  Service — EDS. 

This  service  provides  an  Integrated 
attack  upon  the  problems  of  collection 
and  dissemination  of  climatologlcal. 
geodetic,  selsmologlcal  aeronomy  and 
space  dau.  In  EDS.  ESSA  has  fash- 
ioned from  many  data  centers  previous- 
ly scattered  among  several  organizations 
one  service  which  permits  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  technology  to  the 
processing,  storage,  recall  and  summar- 
ization of  all  forms  of  environmental 
data.  It  Is  making  possible  the  pre- 
viously unattainable  goal  of  one-stop 
service  to  the  multitude  of  Interests 
needing  many  kinds  of  environmental 
data. 

Although  it  is  not  generally  realised, 
archived  scientific  data  grows  In  value 
with  the  passage  of  time.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  data  bank  is  one  whose  serv- 
ice seldom  stirs  the  popular  imagination, 
yet  serves  our  Nation  exceedingly  well. 
In  ESSA,  the  Environmental  Data 
Service  has  three  major  centers:  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Records  Center  and  the 
National  Geophysical  Data  Center  at 
Asherille,  N.C.,  and  the  Aeronomy  and 
Space  Data  Center  in  Boulder.  Colo. 

A  number  of  International  data  cen- 
ters are  now  gathered  In  the  Environ- 
mental Data  Center,  a  significant  testi- 
mony to  this  institution's  scope  and 
capabilities. 

ESSA,  through  this  Service,  assists 
practically  every  area  of  the  national 
economy — and  the  private  citizen.  It  1* 
the  kind  of  service  which  typifies  the  beat 
in  government — accurate,  complete,  and 


quickly  available.  Its  importance  to  our 
national  life  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. It  Is  gratifying  to  me,  as  I  am 
sure  It  was  to  the  President,  to  know  that 
U»e  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  accomplished 
so  much  for  our  Nation  In  such  a  short 
period  of  time,  has  among  Its  components 
this  outstatullng  and  vital  service. 


Uainnity  of  Iowa  Celebrate*  Its  12Mi 
ABUTtrsary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THg  HOOSE  OP  BXPBSSBTTKTma 

Monday,  February  27,  ltS7 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  February  25.  the  University 
of  Iowa  celebrated  Its  120th  aimlversary 
Dn  February  25, 1847.  Iowa's  first  Oover- 
non.  Ansel  Brlggs.  signed  a  bill  which 
created  the  first  putrtlc  Institution  of 
higher  education  in  Iowa. 

While  studenU  did  not  enter  the  uni- 
versity until  1855,  the  step  taken  by  the 
Iowa  Legislature  and  endorsed  by  the 
Governor  in  1847  was  historic.  The  State 
of  Iowa  has  a  wonderful  record  In  the 
field  of  public  education.  We  have  the 
highest  literacy  rate  of  the  50  States. 
While  I  was  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Leds- 
latuse.  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  of  the  Iowa  House. 
During  that  time  I  became  closely  ac- 
quainted with  the  University  of  Iowa. 
My  two  children  are  graduates  ol  the 
university. 

The  University  of  Iowa  has  served  the 
State  well.  It  has  provided  the  State 
with  the  bulk  of  its  dentists,  doctors,  and 
lawyers,  as  well  as  with  many  of  Its  lead- 
ers in  the  business  community.  It  has 
had  extremely  able  leadership.  The  late 
Dr.  Virgil  Hancher  and  the  present  pres- 
ident. Howard  Bowen.  have  done  an  out- 
standing Job  and  have  kept  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  among  the  top  schools  In  the 
United  States. 

Today  I  salute  the  University  of  Iowa, 
its  president,  faculty,  and  students.  May 
it  continue  to  be  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  Pebruaiy 
25.  the  Iowa  City  Press  Citizen  carried 
an  article  about  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  It  is  an  Interesting  story 
well  worth  reading: 

QOT.  Ansel  Brlggs.  lowa'i  first  governor 
signed  "An  Act  Tq  Locat«  and  EatkblUb  a 
BtaM  University"  Feb.  M.  1M7.  msUng  tlM 
Unlvenity  ot  Iowa  130  yean  old  today. 

Tlie  governor*.  .Ignature  c&me  Just  five 
days  alter  tlie  bUl  eaUblLiblDg  tiie  univer- 
sity was  introduced  Into  the  First  General 
Aaeembly  and  only  50  day.  After  Iowa  became 
a  state.  Tlila  speed,  however,  wasn't  con- 
tinned  and  It  was  eight  yean.  IBfis.  before 
the  flrat  atudenta  entered  the  unlveralty. 
The  atory  ol  the  leglalaUve  action  eatab- 
llahlng  the  xjnlveralty  waa  drawn  by  Bruce 
E.  Uahan.  whoae  aaaoclatlon  with  Ul  and 
the  General  Asaembly  goes  back  more  than 
a  generation,  from  the  Joumala  of  the  House 
and  Senate  for  tHat  ecaslon  of  184«-47. 
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Al  a  fomwr  tUU  r«pCB«ent»U»«  Mid  « 
dtan-emailtua  o*  Ui«  unlT«r«lt7.  lUlun  ro- 
uted Uui  itorj  ftr«t  to  VegUl»tor»  who  TtslMd 
here  »bout  10  <1»T«  »«o.  ''>•■»  ntoM  It  to 
another  group  In  Dm  Molnee. 

btabUahmcnt  of  a  unlvermlty.  tt  lol^bt  b« 
thought.  wouW  Be  an  act  ot  lucli  obTlDua 
wKdom  that  the  meaatire  to  do  It  woujd  aall 
through  the  legleuture  without  a  halt.  Dean 
Maban'i  account  makee  It  clear  that  thla  waa 
not  K).  that  the  bUl  «ur»lved  two  ellortj  to 
am  It,  one  bj  tabling  It  and  the  other  br 
adjourning  the  CSeneral  Aasembly  a>  weU  aa 
Joumeyi  Into  and  out  of  committees. 

The  day-bynlay  account,  aa  compiled  by 
Dean  Mahan.  goee  Uke  thU : 

Saturday  morning,  reb.  ».  1M7:  Hotiae 
File  l:M>,  the  act  to  eatabllah  the  unleeralty 
Introduced  Into  the  Houae  and  glTen  Ita  fllat 
and  second  readings  It  was  reterred  to  the 
Standing  Committee    on    Schools    with   In- 
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TbAt  auoe  afternoon,  tht  Boum  and  tbe 
SmftU  MljciurDed. 

Mfcft^ft  point*  out  tbat  tbe  Flni  Oenenl 
AMemblT  «&«  coiulderlDg  %  numtMr  of  oUwr 
mMWUTM  In  tboH  flnikl  flve  Ahjt.  too.  "They 
were  biuy  w  blrddogi."  be  Mid. 


Democracy— Wkat  It  Mcui  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OF  BKBAARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    DCnXAMA 

Dl  THB  HO0SK  OP  R«PRES«NTATIVES 

Monday.  February  27.  1H7 
Mr.  HAMILTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  each 


ret  when  tbe  time  oune,  he  applied  ble 
democracy  to  lead  the  world  flrat  lo  rtctory. 
anrt  then  to  the  lofty  goals  of  fraedom  and 
peace.  WUaon  cald,  "In  the  wrong  hand»— 
In  b&nda  upractlcwJ.  undiaclpUned.  demo- 
cracy  Li  incompatible  with  government." 

Democracy,  he  was  saying,  must  have  flexi- 
ble quaUUea.  If  It  Is  to  survive,  It  must  be 
used  properly  to  meet  today's  challeztges. 
However,  democracy  cannot  adapt  by  Itself, 
Today's  youth — tomorrow's  leaders — must 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  changing  world,  u 
chancing  democracy.  We  must  face  the  re- 
■poodbllltlee  together,  hand  In  hand.  We 
moat  have  tbe  ability  to  restrain  ourselves 
from  doing  the  wrong  thing — from  going 
with  the  wrong  crowd.  We  must  find  better 
ways  of  expressing  ourselves  than  throwing 
army  recruiters  off  our  campuses  and  burn- 
ing our  draft  cards'  As  Wilson  stressed,  de- 
mocracy Is  organized  self-restraint.  Too  bad 
we  don't  reaUae  that  democracy  glvee  us  tbe 
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atructions  to  report  Monday ^wo  days  hence.     ^*lj^     Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and      freedom  to  dladpllne  ouraelvee.  for  If  wa  do 
Saturday  afi*moon:R*p-W»t«nfrom_  the     ^^^  ™  ^etei^  O^  «reign^  w^  ^^^_   ^^  ^^   ^^  ourselve.  dl«slpUnad   by 


Coi^^tte;  of  schools  r»pbrt*d  that  the  con-  It*  ladles  auxlUary  conducts  »  '"Volae  of 

mltte*  had  conaidered  HF  130  and  that.  aft«r  Democracy"  contest  In  which  mgh  school 

carwful  examination,  the  committee  directed  pupU^  are  challenged  to  relate  what  de- 

hlm  to  report  the  blU  as  amended^     Upon  jxiOCr^CS  means  to  them 


motion  ot  Rep.  Lyon  the  Houae  proceeded 
with  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Tbe  first  vote  came  on  a  motion  by  Lyons 
to  lay  the  bill  on  tbe  teble.  defeated  by 
10  yeas  to  23  nays.  Bad  thia  motion  tieen 
approved,  the  bill  would  have  been  kUled. 


A  composition  by  Richard  A.  CUzve, 
Madison.  Ind..  was  adjudged  the  winning 
entry  In  Indiana  this  year. 

With  the  theme,  "Democracy— What 
It  Means  to  Me,"  Richard  has  described. 


Rap.  Leffingweii  then  moved  the  previous    with  eloquence  and  Insight,  the  expert 
question,  the  amendmenu,  and  the  vote  was     encc  of  democracy. 

"^ "    """'         And  he  cloMs  his  excellent  essay  with 

a  request — one  that  could  well  serve  as  a 
pledge  to  all  of  us  charged  with  responsl- 
billUeft  in  government: 

I  have  only  oo«  request:  That  we  live  up 
to  the  freedom,  the  democracy,  that  our 
forefathers  have  put  into  our  (rast.  There 
Is  nothing  m«re  I  can  ask — It  la  In  your 
bands. 

The  text  of  Richard's  winning  essay 
Is  as  follows: 

Dkhockact—What  It  Mkuib  to  Um 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  what  a 

gift  you  have  in  your  hand?     Look  at  your 

right  hand.     Go  on— wIot'*  Tour   flngera— 

gra«p  an  object.     How  like  humans  to  oa»- 


In    the    affirmaUve    with    no   roUcall 
Copies   of    tbe    bUl   as   It   stood    then    were 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  Houae. 

Monday  morning:  Another  effor*  to  kill 
the  blU.  as  well  as  other  pending  legialaUon 
tailed  in  »  ao-ll  vote  against  a  motion  to 
ad>oum  when  HF  130  came  up  for  conald- 
eratloo.  The  blU  then  waa  ordered  to  tbe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  for  the  alter- 
noon  acaston. 

Uoaday  aftemooa:  The  bill  was  oon^dered 
In  oommlttee  of  the  whole,  wtxlch  subse- 
quently arose  and  reported  HP  130  without 
unendmenta.  Tbe  namee  ot  tbe  15  trustees 
wefv  added. 

Then  tbe  Houae  rules  were  suspended  and 
tba  bill  was  read  for  the  third  time.  Tbe 
bill  then  was  approved  21-11,  and  tbe  ehltf 


not, 
othera. 

Democracy,  then,  means  and  la  many 
things.  It  has  been  used  ■■  a  reason  for 
results.  Its  greatest  result  la  America— 
yxmng  America  Uke  tbe  young  child,  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  bits  of  wonderment  that 
floated  by  Its  gasp.  Tet  that  young  natton. 
seemingly  fragile,  showed  surprising  strength 
and  stamina  when  challenged. 

A  man  who  was  challenged  and  met  his 
reeponaiblllty  was  Adtal  Stevenson,  who  once 
said,  "Government  In  democracy  cannot  be 
stronger  or  more  tough  ^nded  than  Its  peo- 
ple. ...  It  cannot  be  wiser  than  lu  people." 

ftCan  and  nation,  Stevenson  believed,  are 
the  developers  of  democracy,  and  democracy 
has  plenty  to  ask  of  you  and  me.  It  asks 
awareness.  flexlbUlty.  self -restraint,  strangtb. 
and  reeponaiblllty. 

I  have  only  one  request:  That  we  live  up 
to  the  freedom,  tbe  democracy,  that  our  fore- 
fathers have  put  Into  our  truat.  Tliere  Is 
nothing  more  I  can  ask — tt  la  in  your  hands. 


latcrmalioaa]  DcMolar  Week 


ciark   was   directed   to  request  ooocurrenee     ^^lly   take   for   granted    this   amazing   tool 
ot  tbe  Senate  in  HF  130.  which  servea  us  so  faithfully  all  of  our  Uvea. 

Dnnocracy  c*n  be  compared  to  our  hands. 


ot  tbe  Senate  in 

The  Senate  that  sama  KConday  afternoon 
had  HF  ISO  read  a  flret  and  second  time, 
tban  referred  tbe  measure  to  Its  committee 
aa  BcbooU. 

TuMday  monxlng:  The  senate  considered 
tbe  btU  in  oommlttee  of  the  whole,  reporting 
progrces  made. 

Tuesday  afternoon:  Oonslderatloo  was  re- 
cumed  In  committee  of  the  whole,  which 
reported  the  blU,  with  amendments,  to  the 
Senate.  One  amendment  was  defeated,  but 
Qithers  were  approved  and  when  the  rules 
wen  suspended  for  a  vote  on  HF  lao,  a« 
•madded.  It  was  passed,  without  a  roU  oaU 
vote.  The  Becratary  was  dlrectad  to  notify 
tbe  Houee. 

Wadnaadaj  morning:  The  Senate  rep(»ted 
Its  paMage  ot  the  bill  as  amended  and  asked 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  in  them.  A 
motion  to  amend  the  amendments  was  tabled 
and  the  House  voted  to  ooncur  In  the  Senat* 
amendments,  thus  completing  legislative  ac- 
tion except  for  some  formalities. 

Wednesday  evening:  The  Committee  on 
KnroUed  Bills  of  the  House  reported  that  HR 
130  was  correctly  enrolled  and  the  speaker 
signed  tbe  blu. 

Tbunday  morning:  Tbe  Senate  received 
this  tnwsnjpi  from  the  House — "Mr.  Pteel- 
dent.  1  present  for  your  signature  'An  Act 
to  Locate  and  atabUah  a  State  University.' 
tbe  same  having  been  signed  by  tbe  Speaker 
of  the  House." 

The  presldant  ot  tb»  senat*  dgnad  the 
measure,  sending  It  oo  to  tba  goram^v  and 
Brlggi  signed  it  later  that  day.  making  Feb. 
35  tbe  anniversary  data  td  tba  unlTMVlty. 


Juat  as  oar  bands  mean  more  to  us  than  ten 
flngara,  ao  does  democracy  mean  more  than  a 
word  or  a  concept.  The  Importance  orf  de- 
mocncy  is  not  In  the  concept,  but  In  Ite 
usage.  Anyone  can  look  the  word  tLp  In  the 
lUoUonary— "PollUceJ,  legal,  or  social  equal- 
ity." This  Is  democracy?  No.  democracy 
cannot  be  defined  like  so  many  other  terms. 
It  haa  many  Intangible  quialltlee  that  a  text 
cannot  brtxig  out — qualities  that  you  and  X 
experience  every  day. 

Because  of  democracy,  we  can  do  many  of 
tbe  "little"  things  other  people  cannot — go  to 
achool.  with  the  freedom  to  speak  out  with- 
out fear.  We  have  the  freedom  to  own  our 
own  hocnee.  and  live  our  own  Uvee — the  free- 
dom to  take  interest  In  dvlc  action  programs 
and  current  events.  We  have  the  freedom  to 
worship  as  we  dealre.  and  the  freedom  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  friendship  to  strangers. 

While  the  printed  word  Is  etaUc.  the  ex- 
perienced democracy  U  constantly  changing. 
The  youth,  who  experience  that  democracy. 
Chang*  Juat  aa  rapidly.  Look  at  the  clothing 
rublons  or  hair  cut*  of  yesterday  as  oom- 
pand  to  the  mini-skirts  and  moptops  of 
today.  B\it  has  democracy  become  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  past?  It  U  In  the  handa  of  the 
Touth  of  today  to  preserve  our  democratic 
way  of  life — our  reeponslbiuty. 

In  preserving  that  democracy,  we  must 
realise  that  Its  flezlbmty  U  neceasary  for  Ita 

existence.  

AppUeatlon  of  democracy  waa  a  purity  ot 
purpoae  In  tba  handa  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
No   man   despised   war   more   than   Wilson; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cujroBMXA 
D)  THE  HOnSI  OF  KEPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27,  lit? 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wtab  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
the  week  of  March  13  to  March  19.  1967. 
Is  DeMolay  Week.  During  the  period 
we  Join  In  saluting  the  young  men  of  the 
Order  of  DeMcday  and  In  expressing  our 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  fine  exam* 
pies  set  by  these  young  leaders  In  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  and  character  of 
other  young  men  in  the  city,  thus  aiding 
In  the  development  and  leadership  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  Order  of  DeMolay  Is  a  character 
building  organUatlon  composed  of  young 
men  14  to  21  years  of  age,  who  are  seek- 
ing to  prepare  themselves  as  better  lead- 
ers and  citizens  for  tomorrow  by 
developing  these  traits  and  strengths  of 
character  of  all  good  men. 

The  organization  was  founded  by 
Frank  S.  Land  during  the  year  1919.  at 
Kansas  City.  Mo  ,  and  now  has  more 
than  2,500  chapters  located  all  over  tlie 
free  world. 

An  the  DeMolay  members  of  I« 
Mliada  Chapter,  sponsored  by  La  Ml- 
rada  Lodge  No.  778  F.  k  kit.,  wtU  observe 


tbe  period  of  March  1»-19  as  DeMolay 
Week  in  celebration  of  their  48th  anni- 
versary, so  as  to  exemplify  to  all  citizen* 
here  and  elsewhere  their  many  activi- 
ties, and  in  some  small  way  show  recog- 
nition to  their  many  senior  DeMolays. 


Seeds  of  PatrioKsa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIIER 

or  r«imBTi.VAKu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESKNTAti  v  aa 

Monday.  Fehruary  27,  2W7 
Mr.  SCHWEIKKR.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU 

to  the  attention  of  my  coUea«:ues  the 
patriotic  edltortaJ  by  Mr.  James  M.  Nel- 
lany.  news  director.  WNAR,  Nonistown. 
Pa.  This  award- winning  editorial  was 
aired  on  Washington's  Birthday.  1966.  as 
a  public  service  ol  the  Alan  Wood  Steel 
Co.  In  my  district: 

SasBa  or  PATaiomnc 

It  was  a  dismal  cold  da;  and  the  snow- 
covered  ground,  although  dotted  with  many 
campflres,  hsrdly  compensated  for  any  stznl- 
larity  to  a  bed  for  XooWore  and  wearied 
soldiers. 

Dawn  was  raising  lU  ©old  and  foggy  head, 
and  here  and  there,  a  scrawny  mongrel  dog 
scraped  the  froeen  earth  looking  for  a  stray 
crumb  to  satUfy  the  cravings  of  its  hoUow 
Innards. 

Croups  of  soldiers  started  stirring,  awak- 
ened from  alaep  by  tba  hrlsfc  cold  wind  that 
whipped  through  their  UCterred  breacbcoata 
snd  added  to  the  ever-present  psln  of  ftoet- 
bitten  toes  sheltered  only  by  tattexvd  xaga 
wrapped  around  even  more  tattered  boot*. 

This  was  the  scene  Oeneral  Washington 
surveyed  sa  he  stood  In  front  of  bis  head- 
quarter'! tent  with  bis  taded  blue  ooat 
wr&i4>ed  tightly  around  hla  gaunt  body.  His 
heart  was  heaTy.  his  body  tired,  his  head  bent 
low  upon  bis  chest. 

These  were  his  men.  He  was  their  leader. 
These  were  the  men  who  followed  him  after 
exhausting  battles  m  the  pursuit  of  liberty 
to  a  place  called  Valley  Ptorge.  Here  they 
would  rest  for  the  batUes  that  Ue  ahead. 
Here  they  would  battle  the  fr«ealng  elemenu 
with  only  the  beat  ot  their  sealous  hearts  to 
warm  them  throughout  tbe  long  cold  winter 


kept  rlBglnc  ■ .  ■  and  rln«lnc  . . .  aod  rtnctng 
through  his  mind. 

'■Oentlemen   may  cry,  psaoa.  peace,   but 

there  Is  no  peace.  The  war  ta  actoally  be- 
gun: Tlie  next  gale  that  sweepe  from  tbe 
north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  ot 
naoundlng  arms:  Our  brethren  are  already 
in  the  field:  Why  stand  we  here  kUe?  What 
Is  It  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  woiild  they 
have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  aa 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  at  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God'  I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take:  But  as  for  me, 
Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  r 

A  smile  crossed  the  gray  llpe  o*  the  ootn- 
mander- in-chief.  Suddenly  his  Ixidy  waa 
warm,  his  stomach  filled  and  bis  cold  heart 
suddenly  became  alive  as  his  blood  tingled 
through  bis  fraU  body.  His  dampened  spirits 
awakened  and  as  be  raised  his  head  to  the 
heavens  hla  bright  eyes  thanked  Ood  that 
he  was  part  of  thla  sacrlflce  for  free  men  who 
chn-lshed  life,  liberty  and  freedom  and  would 
lay  down  their  Uvea  to  preserve  tt! 

Before  him  be  saw  a  nation  being  bom. 
A  nation  molded  by  fre*«lng  men  who  had 
faith  in  Ood:  Faith  In  their  fellow-man  and 
ttie  faith  and  foresight  to  preserve  for  future 
generations  a  freedom  that  could  be  gaizwd 
and  retained  only  through  eacrtfloe.  hard- 
ships and  tbe  desire  to  live  aa  free  men. 


build:  A  world  in  which  small,  weak  hb- 
tlons  c&n  exist  In  security  and  Inde- 
pendence even  If  tbey  exist  In  geoexftph- 
icml  continuity  to  large  and  iwwerful 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  49th  anniversary 
of  Estonian  Independence  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  our  Elstonlan- 
Americans  and  Estonians  everywhere  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  Independence  of 
their  homeland  and  the  glorious  history 
of  their  people. 


Efteaiaa  UdcpcB^ace 


The  gtmeral  dropped  on  one  knee  and  Join- 
ing hli  hands  in  prayer  asked  Qod  in  his 
infinite  mercy  to  look  over  the  pbyrtcal  and 
also  the  spiritual  welfare  of  theee  patriots 
who  would  endure  such  suffering  for  a  cause : 
Toe  a  cause  Inspired  by  the  first  seed  of 
Independenoe  that  was  triggered  at  Inde- 
pendence Rail.  Philadelphia:  By  the  first 
shot  fired  and  beard  around  the  world  at 
Concord:  By  the  resUtance  offered  British 
regulars  at  b^lngton:  By  tbe  wttboldlng  cC 
fire  until  tbe  whites  ot  the  enemy's  eyes 
showed  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Here  huddled  around  him  were  ahlverlng 
emacltated  patriot*  with  the  blood  of  In- 
dlan-flghtlng  pioneers  running  through  their 
veins:  Men,  who  although  cherishing  life 
would  fight  and  die  to  preeerve  freodom. 

Most  of  theee  men.  he  knew,  were  familiar 
with  the  inspiring  words  of  that  fiery  speech 
by  that  great  patriot  that  had  been  branded 
In  the  tiew^  uid  soul  of  each  God-fearing, 
freedom  loving  colonial  patriot. 

He  could  still  hear  tboae  words  .  .  .  thoaa 
history  making  sentences  that  eocoeday  In 
the  future  wotild  inspire  others  to  fl^t  for 
and  preserve  what  theas  men  here  wva  dying 
to  create. 
It  waa  only  Uka  ysaterday  but  tbe  words 


Saletmca  af  Dcaacracj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  wzscONSm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Februory  27,  I9«7 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  24.  Estonians  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  cele- 
brated the  4»th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia. 

In  Eistonia  Itself,  however,  the  event 
was  not  commemorated-  For  Estonia  la 
no  longer  a  free  and  Independent  nation. 
Rather  it  is  a  constituent  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Freed  from  Cjarist  control  in  World 
War  I.  Estonia  lost  Ita  independence  at 
the  Inception  of  World  War  n  aa  a  re- 
sult of  the  Blbbentrop-Molotov  Asree- 
ment  of  August  1939. 

Together  with  the  peoples  of  the  other 
Baltic  FtepubUcs.  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 
Estonia  was  forcibly  Incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Communist  empire. 

The  event  is  one  which  will  live  In  In- 
famy for  the  rest  of  recorded  time.  The 
brutal  denial  of  popular  right  to  self- 
determination  which  the  Soviets  Im- 
ix»ed  on  Estonia  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  history. 

It  is  a  BtUng  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  determir;atlon  of  the  Estonian  peo- 
ple that  they  have  never  ceased  to  hope 
for  a  better  and  free  tomorrow.  They — 
m  their  hearts— celebraU  Estonian  In- 
dependence daily. 

Estorua — and  its  fate— should  be  con- 
stant reminders  to  u-s  that  some  nations 
prowl  the  world  as  predators,  seeking  to 
devour  whole  peoples.  These  nations 
must  be  stopped,  as  the  United  SUtes 
is  stopping  the  aggression  from  the 
North  in  Vietnam. 

Estonia  also  serves  as  a  reminder  oc 
the  kind  of  world  we  are  attempting  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OV    WlSOOKHOr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTAT1VK8 

Monday,  February  27,  1M7 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlsconsdn.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  ot  the  United  States  and  its  aoxlU- 
ary  conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test. This  year,  over  350,000  achool 
students  partldpated  in  the  oontert 
competing  for  five  scholarships  whl<* 
are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  The  con- 
test theme  was  'Democracy- What  It 
Means  to  Me." 

WLioonsln  winner  was  a  very  person- 
able young  man  from  Wauwatoea  In  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  named 
Peter  Henschel.  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  Insert  at  this  point  Mr.  Henschel's 
winning  ^leech  entitled,  "Salesmen  of 
Democracy": 

SALOMoai  or  DncocaACT 
(B;  R  Pelsr  Betuoliel) 
Wben  the  BJty-flve  men  went  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  they  hmd  a  drmm.  It  WM  with 
pnat  courage  and  convlotloo  ttaAt  they 
hoped  to  form  an  enduring  tMsia  o<  go»«ra- 
ment  for  the  nation  wtilch  had  heen  a-bom- 
ing  and  whoae  future  destiny  and  greatneM 
exlat«d  ocly  In  their  mlnda  aa  a  tIsIoci. 
TTieBe  men  agreed  and  dl«grood — there  waa 
argument  and  oounu»r-*rgument.  There 
was  anger  and  there  w»«  calm  thought. 
There  waa  prayer  and  there  waa  bla^Jhemy. 
Pltialiy  there  waa  ootnpromlae.  the  Anal 
product  of  their  toU  baing  the  Ooo«Ututlon 
oi  the  United  Statea  ol  Amertoa— a  {vntouiul 
cempoalte  oC  thalr  blgheat  Judgment  and 
aaplratlona. 

Theae  flrty-flve  men  bad  done  a  aupert  Joo 
ot  aeUlng  then  Ideaa.  Their  feographleal 
origins  and  their  social  and  econotnlc  tiaclc- 
grounda  Influenced  their  Judgment  on  the 
«ewa  ot  their  fellow  patriots. 

The  OooaUtutlon  iiavlng  been  completed, 
an  arduous  task-Uj  ahead:  These  "Saleamen 
of  Democracy"  had  to  seU  their  product  tb 
the  people  whom  they  repreeented.  A  man . 
must  liave  confidence  in  tbe  value  otf  the 
product  he  Is  martceting.  Thsaa  fllty-Bve 
men  had  much  lalth  in  the  CoosUtuUoo.  yet 
Ibey  knew  that  it  takes  much  more  than 
faith  to  aeil  a  concept. 

Deap4te  the  many  handloepa  they  had  to 
overeome  in  oonununicatlon  and  transporta- 
tion. Uadlaon.  Prwiklln,  Hamilton,  and  tbcAr 
ooUeaguea.  aold  tiielr  product  to  the  pe(q»te 
of  the  young  naUon. 

In  the  intervening  yean  alnce  1788,  many 
evenU  of  great  political  importance  have 
oocurred.  Systmis  of  government  have  rlaea 
and  fallen.  Tet  in  this  time  period.  The 
OonatlniUoo  at  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained the  roost  prominent  erpeeaalon  eg 
the  Amertoan  Ideal  o«  freedom  and  JualioK 
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PMhsra  f»lUi  In  Uwlr  product. 

Tor  M»rly  two  osnturi™.  UiU  Conrtltutlon 
bat  Men  the  efflclent  tr»inework  within 
wtocb  a  ftM  md  »lbr»ut  people  have  been 
able  to  realUa  tbctr  fullert  potMtlal. 

In  everj  period  of  our  hlatorr,  outrtde 
foreea  have  tried  unmcceMifullT  to  weaten 
our  democraoc  etructure.  During  tlmea  lUe 
tbeee.  pmt  generation  oJ  dedicated  Ameri- 
cana, including  our  fathera  and  grandlather^ 
bare  reaffirmed  their  (alth  In  democracy  and 
their  devotion  to  country.  Many  Americana 
have  given  tbelr  Uvee  so  that  othera  might 
be  able  to  pick  the  Irult.  of  a  bounteous 
nation.  In  war  and  peace,  they  have  dedi- 
cated themaelvee  to  eolvlng  the  problema  of 
a  growing  naUon.  In  eclenoe.  Induetry.  and 
the  arte,  men  and  women  have  found  the 
democratic  framework  a  etlmulaOnj  atmoa- 
nhere  for  their  free  queet  for  knowledge. 

In  order  for  our  nation  to  continue  reelat- 
Ing  deatnictlve  Influences,  my  generation 
muat  alao  be  wUUng  to  re-afflrm  It*  lalth  In 
democracy.  Our  men  In  Vietnam  are  light- 
ing to  preaerve  tree  choice,  and  our  etudenta 
lira  abarpenlng  their  mlnda  and  skllla  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  problema  of  an  In- 
craaalngly  complei  society.  Desplta  the 
overwhelming  loyalty  of  the  majority,  a  min- 
ority of  young  Americana  are  evoking  a 
(cnulna  concern  by  their  apathy  and  Inane 


Tha  youth  of  America  have  a  vital  obUga- 
tlon  to  the  country  that  baa  provided  them 
^(fi    eo    many    opportunities.     Recently    I 
baud  a  group  of  young  people  sing  this  song 
wboaa  wordi  convey  the  feellngi  ot  a  pa- 
triotic eegment  of  my  generaOoei. 
-Amanca,  America,  shall  we  teU  you  how  we 
feel. 
Tou  have  given  as  your  ricbea, 
We  love  you  eo." 

Bow  can  youth  show  America  how  It  feels? 
How  can  tba  youth  of  America  exprasa  their 
appredatlon  for  the  riches  of  opportunity 
and  fulfllhnent  that  this  country  baa  pro- 
vided? We.  the  youth  of  America,  can  par- 
ticipate, actively,  In  clTlc  aflalrs.  We  can 
become  operating  members  of  the  brain  trust 
so  vital  to  the  succesa  of  our  nation. 

The  future  of  America  Uee  In  the  hands 
of  my  generaUon.  It  Is  an  awesome  respon- 
dbtUty,  but  the  obUgatlon  has  been  accepted 
by  generauona  before  us.  The  commitment 
U  now  ouia.  Of  the  many  duties  In  thia  en- 
deavor, the  most  vital  to  America's  future 
Ilea  In  ealMunanahlp.  We  must  believe  In  our 
nation  enough  to  go  out  and  sell  Its  prtn- 
elplea  to  tboee  outatde  our  dooukln  and  to 
the  apatheUc  within,  so  that  future  genera- 
uona will  have  the  drive  to  suataln  the  "voloe 
of  democracy." 

To  seu  America  to  American  youth  and 
American  youth  to  America — this  U  the  op- 
portunity and  challenge  to  the  youth  of  tbla 
country  and  to  this — oiw  nation. 


AfvDa  AccM«al  Rcricw  tout 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THB  aOUSX  OF  BKPBISIWTATIVKS 

Monday.  Februam  27.  1»67 
Mr.  TEAOUE  ot  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Blnce  the  tragic  accident  reguMng  In  the 
death  of  AjtronauU  Qrlssom.  White,  and 
ChoSee  on  January  27.  1967,  over  1,500 
individual*  from  NASA.  Industry,  univer- 
sities, and  other  Oovemment  agencies 
have  been  Involved  In  the  broadest  and 
most  thorough  accident  Investigation 
ever  undertaken  In  this  country.     Col. 


Frank  Borman,  one  of  our  outatandlng 
a<tronauta  la  a  member  of  this  board  and 
a  number  of  other  astronauts  are  work- 
ing on  various  phases  of  the  accident  In- 
vestigation. To  date,  three  interim  re- 
ports have  been  Issued  by  the  review 
board  reenlordng  the  belief  that  NASA 
Is  taking  the  moat  self -critical  position 
possible  to  assure  that  causes  and  rem- 
edies In  this  situation  wtU  be  found  and 
corrective  acUon  applied  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Interim  reports  to  date  have 
made  clear  that  NASA  wUl  make  public 
all  the  Information  surroimdlng  the  ac- 
cident. Included  below  la  a  list  of  Ui* 
members  of  the  review  board  and  the 
basis  of  operaUon  of  this  board  based 
on  the  memorandum  published  Febru- 
ary 3,  1967.  by  Deputy  Administrator 
Robert  Seamans: 

Mivoa»iocM  »o»  TJM  APOtxo  304  Biviww 
BOASS  or  TMk  NartONai,  AaaoKAunce  an© 
Stacx  AoKiMMraanON,  FiaauABT  3.  IM7 
1  The  Apollo  204  Review  Board  was  ea- 
tabinned  on  January  38,  1»«7,  in  accordance 
with  NASA  Management  Instruction  8631  1, 
dated  April  14,  liWe,  to  Investigate  the  Apollo 
accident  which  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  Lt. 
Col  Vlrgll  I.  OrUsom.  Lt.  Col.  Edward  H 
White,  and  U.  Cmdr.  Roger  B.  Chaffee  on 
Launch  Complei  34,  on  January  37.  1B«7.  In 
order  to  reflect  the  current  Board  member- 
ship and  to  provide  further  guidance  to  the 
Chairman  in  the  conduct  of  hla  dutlee,  this 
memorandum  supenedea  that  of  January  38, 

1M7 

a  The  Board  wUl  report  to  the  Arimlnl*- 
tr»tor  of  the  NfcUonml  Aeronautics  and  8p*c« 
Administration. 

S.  The  JoUowlng  are  hereby  appointed  to 
the  Board: 

Dr.  Floyd  L.  Thompson,  Director.  Langley 
RcAearcb  Center.  VABA,  Chairman. 

Col.  PranX  Borman.  Astronaut.  Uanned 
Spacecraft  Center,  NAj3A. 

Maxime    Fa^tet.    Director.    Knglneerln*   & 
Development.  Manned  SpacecraTt  Ctr.,  NASA. 
E.    Barton    Geer.    AsaoclAU    Chief.    FU«ht 
Vehlclee    &   Systems   DlvUloo.   lAncley  Re- 
search Center,  NASA, 

Col  Charles  P.  Strang.  Chief  ot  Mlasllea  ft 
Space  Safety  Division,  Air  Porce  Inspector 
Oenerat.  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
Oeoi^e  C.  White.  Jr..  Director.  RellablUty 
A:  Quality.  ApoUo  Program  OfBce.  Head- 
quarters, NASA. 

John  WUUams,  Director.  Spacecraft  Opera- 
tions, Kennedy  Space  C-enter.  NASA. 

Dr  Robert  W.  Van  Dolah,  Beseaxch  Direc- 
tor for  the  Ksploslve  Reaeorch  Center,  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Department  of  Interior. 

4.  Oeor^  Malley,  Chief  Counsel.  Langley 
Beaearch  Center,  wUl  terve  as  counsel  to  tbe 
Board. 

8.  The  Board  will: 

a.  Review  the  circumstances  Rurroundlng 
tb«  accident  to  eetabUah  the  probable  cause 
or  causes  of  the  accident,  including  review 
of  the  findings.  cMrectlvs  action,  and  rec- 
ocnmendAtlons  being  developed  by  the  Pro- 
gram OfOces.  Field  Centers,  and  contractors 
Involved. 

b.  Direct  such  further  specific  Invesilga- 
ttoas  as  may  be  neceasary. 

o.  Report  Its  findings  relating  to  the  cause 
of  the  accident  to  the  Administrator  as  ex- 
pedltlously  as  poaslbte  and  release  such  in- 
formation through  the  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. 

d.  Consider  the  Impact  of  the  accident  on 
aU  ApoUo  actlvlUM  Involving  equipment 
preparation,  testing,  and  flight  operaUons. 

e.  Consider  aU  other  factors  relaUng  to 
the  accident,  including  design,  procedurea. 
organisation,  and  management. 

f.  Develop  recommendations  for  corrective 
or  other  acUon  based  upon  Its  findings  and 
detenmlnatl  ons. 

g.  Dccximent  Its  fLndlnca.  deUrmlnaUons. 


and  recommendations  and  submit  a  final 
report  to  ttie  Administrator  which  will  not 
be  rtfwsed  without  hU  approval. 

0.  The  following  smpUfiea  and  documents 
tbe  verbal  instructions  given  to  the  Ohslr- 
man,  January  38.  1M7: 

a.  The  chairman  shall  establish  such  pnn 
oedurea  for  the  organlaaUon  and  («)eraUon 
ot  the  Board  as  be  finds  most  effective;  and 
such  procedure*  shall  be  part  at  tiie  Boards 
records. 

b.  Board  members  shall  be  appointed  or 
removed  by  the  Deputy  Administrator  after 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  as  neceasary 
for  the  Board's  effective  action. 

c.  The  Chairman  may  estabUsh  procedurea 
to  assure  the  execution  of  the  Chairman's 
responslbUtty  in  his  absence. 

d.  The  Chairman  t^aM  appoint  or  desig- 
nate such  representatives,  consultants,  ex- 
perts, liaison  oflloers,  observers,  or  other  offi- 
cials aa  required  to  support  the  activities  of 
the  Board.  The  Chairman  shall  define  their 
duties  and  responalblliuea  as  part  of  the 
Board's  records. 

e.  The  Chairman  shall  keep  the  Deputy 
Administrator  advised  periodically  concern- 
ing the  organisation,  procedurea.  and  opera- 
Uons of  the  Board  and  lu  aasodated  ofll- 
olals. 

f.  The  Chairman  shall  assure  that  the 
counsel  to  the  Board  develops  and  main- 
tains memoranda  records  ooverlng  areas  of 
possible  Utlgatlon. 

7.  The  Board  may  call  upon  any  dement 
of  NASA  for  support,  ssslstanoe,  and  Infor- 
mation. 

BoviBT  C.  Sbamams.  Jr.. 

Oejmty  AdminiMtrtitor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RHSdARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THB  HOOSK  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVES 
Monday,  February  27.  1IS7 

Mr.  HANLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  thte 
montb  we  oelebmte  the  49th  umlversary 
of  uthuanUn  Independence,  As  we 
have  In  part  years,  so  also  do  we  In  1967 
coaunemorate  the  bravery  and  dedica- 
tion of  these  oppressed  peoples. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  nation 
with  a  rich  history.  It  has  been  their 
misfortune,  however,  to  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  many  foreign  aggressors. 

The  future  looked  bright  for  Lithuania 
in  1918.  They  had  Anally  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  123  years  of  czarlst  Russian  rule, 
and  In  consonance  with  President  Wil- 
son's call  for  self-determination  for  all 
nations,  they  declared  their  Independ- 
ence. The  labors  qf  Intematlon  deceit, 
however,  caught  up  with  them  once 
again,  and  their  ancient  oppressors  soon 
took  advanUge  of  Lithuania's  military 
weakness.  In  1940,  they  tell  prey  to  the 
aggressive  appetite  of  the  Red  tyrants  In 
Moscow,  and  they  have  endured  hard- 
ship, privation,  and  forceful  enslavement 
until  the  present, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  liberty  cannot  afford  to  forget  the 
plight  of  our  brothers  in  Uthuanla,  for 
In  their  land  we  see  a  frightening  reflec- 
tion of  the  true  nature  of  Communist 
designs. 

I  commend  the  Lithuanians  and  offer 
my  deepest  prayers  for  their  freedom. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  rwxAM 

IN  THB  HO0SB  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Mondap.  February  27.  1967 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  Is  a  time 
of  sadness  for  our  country  when  the 
career  of  a  great  and  dlatlngul&hed  re- 
porter Is  cut  short  In  the  summer  of  his 
life. 

Thoee  of  us  prlvUeced  to  know  Harry 
M.  Johnston,  who  died  February  3.  1967. 
In  Atlanta,  Oa.,  mourn  his  loss  deeply. 

He  was  my  friend  for  nearly  all  of  his 
brief  48  years,  from  our  days  at  San 
Jacinto  High  School  In  Houston,  through 
his  early  years  as  an  able  and  dedicated 
reporter  on  the  Houston  Press  and  city 
editor  on  the  Houston  Post.  His  warm 
friendship,  his  counsel  and  advice,  I  shall 
always  cherish.  He  was  a  great  Journal- 
ist, one  who  took  pride  in  bis  work  and 
lived  by  the  tenets  of  his  profession,  and 
it  was  heartwarming  to  me  to  read  the 
many  tributes  from  those  who  knew  him 
weU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Houston,  whom  Harry  loved  so  dearly 
and  served  so  well  for  so  many  years.  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
lovely  wife.  "Bucky."  their  daughter, 
Iflss  Sydney  Johnston,  and  their  son, 
Harry  M.  Johnston  m.  and  all  their 
loved  ones.  All  of  us  share  the  great  bur- 
den of  your  loss  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  know  the  measure  of  this  man.  and 
the  great  esteem  with  which  he  was  held 
by  those  within  his  profession,  I  re- 
spectfully call  their  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing articles: 

{From  lime  magazine,  Feb.  17.  1967] 

A  Lcrm  PaoM  tbc  Pvblishbb.  Jahcs  R 

SHSPLBT 

"Harry  Johnston^  death  diminishes  the 
South."  Thus  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
edltwa,  Eugene  Patterson  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  saluted  Reporter  Harry  John- 
■toD.  who  died  at  4ft,  of  emphysema  and 
pneumonia.  In  bis  fourth  year  aa  chief  of 
Time's  Atlanu  bureau. 

Editor  Patterson  published  his  warm  trib- 
ute to  Johnstoo  In  the  Constitution,  and 
Btnce  It  says  so  much  so  well  about  the 
problenu  oontronUng  a  consclenUous  crafts- 
man reporting  on  the  troubled  South,  we 
quote  from  It  here  as  a  shared  salute  to  the 
memory  of  a  colleague:  "He  was  no  angry 
liberal  in  the  Ideological  sense.  He  was  In 
fact  a  pretty  conservative  fellow.  But  be 
did  not  like  to  sec  Uttle  people  pushed 
around.  It  was  that  simple  with  him.  He 
dldnt  care  what  color  the  UtUe  people  were. 
He  held  in  utter  contempt  those  political 
poaes  designed  to  conceal  social  tunitaUUea 
in  a  region  that  deserved  better  leadership. 
;-ind  be  dldnt  scare." 

Another  one  of  Harry's  admirers  on  the 
Constitution.  Publisher  Ralph  McOlll,  satd: 
"He  covered  the  Bouth  boneatty  and  well. 
There  U  too  Utttc  reporting  of  the  type  ha 
did.  We  here  miss  him  as  a  friend  and  a 
repfxter  of  the  drst  rank." 

Harry  was  born  m  Texas  and  worked  on 
the  Houston  Poet  from  lfi98  to  IftM,  with 
three  years  out  for  Army  duty  In  World 
War  II,  A  combat  correspondent  with  tbe 
rank  of  Staff  Sergeant,  be  covered  tbe  cam- 


paigns In  The  Netherlands  and  Germany 
with  the  Mtb  Infantry  Division  and  won 
tbe  Bronse  Star.  He  was  City 'Editor  of  tbe 
Poat  when  be  joined  Tnis  as  a  oorrespondent 
in  the  WashLngton  bureau  13  years  ago. 
From  1967  to  1059,  be  put  In  bU  first  tour 
of  duty  m  Atlanta.  His  other  poalUons  OQ 
the  magazine  included  bureau  chief  in  Ot- 
tawa. dMkman  In  New  Tork  and  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Tn«a-Lin  News  Service. 

"It  was  good  for  the  South."  Patterson 
wrote,  "tbat  he  ran  TIms's  AtlanU  bureau, 
because  here  was  a  man  who  had  an  affec- 
tionate understanding  of  the  Southern 
people  and  an  implacable  determination  not 
to  temporize  with  their  mlsleaders. 

"It  never  bothered  Harry  that  the  South- 
ern people  did  not  yet  understand  the  worth 
of  what  be  was  trying  to  do  for  tbem.  He 
was  one  of  tbe  band  of  native  news  writers 
who  had  both  sense  and  guts,  and  who  de- 
voted their  Uvea  to  the  hard  business  of 
drawing  tbe  ptcttire  clear  Ln  tbe  South, 
soft-hearted,  bard-nosed  and  level-headed, 
Harry  Johnston  served  us  all  in  bis  too- 
brief  yean." 

(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Feb.  0, 1M7] 

Hasst  Johmstom,  SotrmasHnt 

(By  Eugene' Patterson) 

Harry  Johnston's  death  dUnLnlshes  ^the 
South.  He  was  one  of  those  writers  who 
cared  enough  about  tbe  region  and  Its  people 
to  fight  He  fought  the  forces  of  prejudice, 
hypocrisy  and  baseness  tbat  have  eo  often 
misled  the  goodly  people  of  the  South,  of 
which  be  was  one. 

A  Texan.  Harry  loved  the  South,  but  more 
important,  he  knew  It.  He  looked  with  a 
clear  eye  at  the  race-clouded  politics  of  bis 
homeland,  and  the  unwortblnfos  of  much 
that  he  saw  put  an  anger  In  him. 

He  was  no  angry  liberal  In  the  ideological 
sense.  He  was  in  fact  a  pretty  conaervaUve 
fellow.  But  he  did  not  Uke  to  see  UtUe 
people  puahed  around.  It  was  tbat  simple 
with  htm.  He  didn't  care  what  color  the 
Uttle  people  were.  He  held  In  utter  con- 
tempt thoee  political  poses  designed  to  con- 
ceal -social  brutalltiee  in  a  region  that 
deserved  better  leadership,  and  he  didn't 
scare. 

He  was  dty  editor  of  the  Houston  Post — 
a  straight,  honeat,  tough  profeeslonal— 
twfore  he  Joined  Time  magazine  more  than 
a  decade  ago  It  was  good  for  the  South  that 
he  ran  Time's  Atlanta  bureau.  t>ecause  here 
WHS  a  man  who  had  an  affecUonate  under- 
standing of  tbe  Southern  people,  and  an  im- 
placable determination  not  to  temporize  with 
their  mLsleaders. 

He  found  them,  named  them,  faced  them 
snd  exposed  them — not  with  editorial  compo- 
sition but  with  hard,  reporter's  fact.  No 
spade  was  caUed  by  any  other  name. 
Rugged,  skeptical  and  irreverent,  be  main- 
tained his  native  Southern  compassion  for 
the  bom  bungler  and  tbe  minor  rogue:  be 
filtered  tbelr  foUies  through  a  booming  baas 
laughter  and  held  them  in  high  affecUon. 
But  he  was- hard  as  nails  when  he  went  on 
the  trail  of  the  truly  mean,  tbe  deliberately 
meretricious.  He  despised  them  and  named 
them  with  a  cold  contempt  because  be  loved 
tbe  people  they  were  willing  to  use. 

It  never  bothered  Harry  that  the  Southern 
people  did  not  yet  understand  the  worth  of 
what  he  was  trying  to  do  foe  them.  Ha 
gloried  In  combat  and  scorned  cheap  honors. 
To  him.  It  WSJ  only  important  to  get  behind 
the  cardboard  settings  and  Ousb  tbe  scoun- 
drels out  of  the  wings. 

He  was  one  of  the  band  of  native  news 
writers  who  had  both  sense  and  guU.  and 
who  devoted  their  Uvea  to  the  hard  buatneas 
of  drawing  the  picture  clear  in  the  South. 
Soft-hearted,  hard-noaed  and  level-headed. 
Harry  Johnston  served  tts  aU  In  his  too-brief 
48  years.     One  of  tbe  very  good  men  U  gone. 


{From  the  Houston  Poet,  Feb.  5,  IMTTI 

HaaxT  JoHNSTOif,  FoaMKB  Poer  Crrr  Karroa. 

Dma 

The  body  of  Hanry  M.  Johnston,  Tlme-Ufe 

bureau  chief  in  Atlanta.  Oa..  and  former  city 
editor  of  Tba  Houston  Post  who  died  in 
Atlanta  late  Friday,  will  be  brought  to  Hous- 
ton for  burial. 

Settegast-Kopf  Funeral  Home  wlU  have 
charge  of  funeral  arrangements. 

Johnston,  who  was  48.  died  at  10  PM 
Friday  In  AUanta'i  DeKalb  General  Hoepltal, 
Where  he  waa  admitted  about  seven  hours 
earlier.. 

His  wife.  Mrs.  Lanetta  (Buckyi  Johnston, 
said  It  was  thought  that  he  bad  recovered 
from  a  selge  of  InQuenza,  but  hla  condition 
worsened  and  be  was  taken  to  tbe  bo^tal. 
Cause  of  death  waa  not  determined,  she  said. 
Bom  In  Austin,  Johnston  came  to  Houston 
daring  his  childhood.  His  father,  the  late 
Harry  M-  Johnston  Sr,  was  news  editor  of  The 
Houston  Poet  when  he  died  In  1937.  Mrs. 
Harry  U  Johnston  Sr.  his  mother  Uvee  at 
1110  Sheffield  in  Houaton. 

His  grandfather.  R.  M.  Johnston,  was  one 
of  The  Poet'c  founders  and  lu  edl  tor- In -chief . 
when  be  died  in  1925. 

R.  M.  Johnston  moved  from  Georgia  to 
Texas  after  serving  aa  a  drummer  boy  in 
tbe  Confederate  Army.  Later,  be  became 
active  In  Texas  poUUcs.  holding  the  poslUon 
of  Democratic  national  cocnmltteeman  tor 
several  year  and  being  elected  Ueutenant 
governor. 

The  elder  Johnston  was  a  leader  in  Hous- 
ton's development  and  one  of  the  men  In- 
strumental in  tbe  plaiuilng  and  execution 
of  the  Houston  Ship  Channel. 

Harry  M,  Johnston  was  graduated  from  San 
Jacinto  High  and  the  University  of  Houston, 
where  be  also  studied  for  a  master's  degree 
His  first  newspaper  Job  was  with  the  Hous- 
ton Press  In  1937.  A  year  later  be  Joined 
The  Poat.  He  was  appointed  aselstant  dty 
editor  Aug  1.  1M6.  and  dty  editor  Feb  a. 
1947. 

Johnston  entered  the  Army  in  1943  and  waa 
aaslgned  as  a  combat  correapoodent  to  the 
Mth  Infantry  Division  for  World  War  n 
service.  He  served  in  the  European  Theatre 
and  was  chief  of  the  division's  pubUc  infor- 
mation section.  He  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  and  was  discharged  as  a  staff  sergeant 
tn  1945.  when  he  returned  to  the  The  Post- 
As  city  editcw,  be  directed  The  Poets  cover- 
age of  the  disastrous  Texas  City  explosions  of 
1947.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  big-dty 
editors  in  the  bustnees  at  the  age  of  26. 

While  a  Poet  reporter.  Johnston  instigated 
a  grand  Jury  InveeUgatlon  of  13  uiuolved 
murders,  two  of  which  he  actuaUy  helped 
to  clear. 

He  Joined  Time.  Inc.  In  1954  as  a  cor- 
respondent to  tbe  Washington  bureau,  and 
went  to  Ottawa  as  bureau  chief  In  1955. 
Two  years  later  he  waa  made  chief  of  the 
Tlmes-Ufe  Bureau  in  Atlanta.  Later  be  went 
to  New  Tork  City  with  Time.  Inc.  then  to 
Washington.  DC,  and  t>ack  to  Atlanta  three 
years  ago  aa  bureau  chief. 

In  addition  to  hla  wife  and  mother,  be  Is 
survived  by  two  chUdren.  Miss  Sydney  John- 
ston, an  Atlanta  school  teacher,  and  Harry 
M-  Johnston  in.  who  ti  studying  law  at 
New  Tork  Univeraity;  a  airter.  Miss  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth Johnston  of  New  York  City,  head  of 
the  research  department  ot  Fortime  Uaga- 
Klne.  and  a  half-brother,  L.  H.  Fuqua  of 
Qalveaton. 

Turner  Funeral  Home  In  Atlanta  will  for- 
ward the  body  to  Houston. 

(From  the  Houston  Poat.  Feb.  7.  IMTI] 
Haamr  M.  Johnvtom 

HBJTy  M.  Johnston,  who  was  TUne-Llfe  bu- 
i«au  chief  In  AtlanU  at  the  ume  of  hla 
death  Friday,  was  a  tblrd-generaUon  news- 
paperman, bom  into  a  famUy  renowned  In 
Tezaa  JoumaUsm. 
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HU  gnndfatber.  B.  M.  John«ton.  wmm  • 
founder  of  the  Hoorton  Vml  Uld  It.  ecUtor- 
in-ctlef  when  h<  dJ«l  to  IBM.  HU  fetter. 
HerTT  M.  JoJmeton.  wee  newe  editor  of  the 
Poet. 

Thim  In  hie  line,  Berry  M.  Johneton  wee 
e  melon*  newepepermen — ei  Kudent.  eol- 
aler  end  career  men.  A  greduete  of  Ben  J»- 
dnto  High  Bchool.  be  wee  a  Houeton  Poet 
reporter  or  eaeletent  city  editor  throughout 
hie  atudent  d»7»  et  the  unl»er»lty  of  Hous- 
ton, end  he  wee  e  combet  correepondent  in 
the  Europeeo  Theetre  In  World  War  II. 

Aa  e  reporter,  he  Inetlgeted  a  grand  Jury 
toTMUgetlon  of  13  uneolved  murden  end 
helped  loUe  two  of  them. 

After  the  wer  end  et  36,  he  became  city 
editor  of  the  Houeton  Poet— one  of  the 
youngeet  edltore  of  e  big  city  dally  In  the 
country.  Wlthto  hl»  ftnrt  year  ee  city  editor, 
he  directed  the  memoreble  coverage  of  the 
Texae  City  dieaeter. 

Prom  1M4  nntU  hie  death,  he  had  been 
connected  with  Time-Life.  Inc.  to  Waehlnf- 
(on  In  New  Torlt,  and  ee  bureau  chief  to 
Ottawa  and  Atlanta.  But  there  ere  etlll 
many  Bouetonlane  who  remember  him  ee 
city  editor  of  the  Poet  ee  a  elvld  newecaeter 
on  KPBC.  ee  a  Hoxiatonlan  and  ee  a  friend. 
Bta  deidh  at  «  cute  abort  e  dleUngulahed 
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Fatter  Praicct  AUi  CUIAcb, 
GraaJpucBti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

oe  rajtNBiLTejnA 
IN  THB  HOUa«  or  HEPKBSKHTATIVBS 

Mowiag,  February  27.  1U7 
Mr.  QREEN.  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ooe  ol  the  most  imaginative — 
and  lieartwannlng — aspects  of  the  war 
(01  poverty  la  the  foster  grandparents 
procram.  This  ta  the  program  which 
matches  lonely  older  people  who  subsist 
on  poverty  level  incomes  with  equally 
lanely  little  children  In  public  and  pri- 
vate Institutions.  The  result  Is  love  and 
Joy  In  the  lives  of  both  the  foster  grand- 
parents and  the  youngsters,  as  well  as 
gnatly  needed  addlUpnal  Income  lor  the 
dderly  participants. 

In  PhUadelphla,  an  enormously  suc- 
cessful foster  grandparents  project  Is 
being  operated  at  St  Vincent's  Hospital 
and  the  dty  welfare  department's  Cal- 
loirtim  Child  Center.  This  project  was 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  Alfred  P. 
KUmcke.  which  appeared  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  on  October  9,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  his  observations  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  Mr.  Kllmcke'a 
artlole  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcosd: 
Fo«i«  Paojmrt  Ame  CinuimM.  0«aHi»»««'"» 
(By  Alfred  P.  KUmeke) 
Once  upon  a  time,  about  ntoe  months  ego : 
Mrs.  P..  8«.  wee  a  lonely  widow  with  plenty 
of  time  on  her  handa  and  not  enough  money 
to  make  ends  meet. 

Johnny  wee  an  18-month-old  foundling 
who  couldn't  walk  or  feed  hlmaelf.  He  had 
been  claeslfled  ee  mentally  retarded. 

Mr.  J.  70,  wee  Juet  plato  tired.  His  beck 
aebed.  Ble  wife  wee  long  dead,  and  hie 
ehUdran  were  grown  and  living  out  c<  town. 
Sylvwter,  eunast  >.  wee  aerlously  dtaturted. 
Be  Juet  eat  and  etaied  toto  apace.  At  Bight 
he  bad  to  WMi  a  beavy  braoe  sn  bis  skinny 
young  leg*. 


Todey  the  world  U  quite  a  different  place 
for  all  four  of  tbeae  people,  and  for  many 
othere  like  them,  becauae  of  an  anUpoverty 
program  known  as  the  Poster  Orandparente 

Mrs.  P.  U  atlU  a  widow,  and  Johnny  la  eUll 
a  foundling.  But  it  Is  clear  now  that  he  la 
not  retarded.  He  rune  and  Jumpa  and  anug- 
glee  toto  the  boaom  of  Mrs.  P.  She  beams 
and  clucka  her  tongue  at  him. 

Mr.  J.  u  atlll  a  widower,  and  Sylvester  etlU 
has  to  wear  hla  brace.  But  he  won't  let  any- 
one but  Mr.  J.  put  It  on  for  him.  Sprawled 
out  on  the  Boor  with  Sylyoeter,  Mr.  J.  aaya 
bis  back  Just  doesn't  ache  him  any  more. 

The  foeter  grandparente  do  not  take  their 
cbargea  toto  their  bomei.  although  many 
would  dearly  love  to.  Ttey  travel  ave  daya 
each  week  to  one  of  aeven  Inetltutlone  In 
which  the  children  must  live. 

There,  for  four  houra  daUy.  they  feed,  care 
for.  play  with  and  Just  generally  love  grateful 
children  who  have  rarely  experienced  affec- 
tion or  peraonal  attenUon.  fcch  "grand- 
parent" U  aaelgned  two  children. 

At  St.  Vlncenfa  Hospital  a  nurae  pototed 
to  an  Infant  being  given  a  l>otUe  by  lu  foeter 
grandmother.  'He  uaed  to  cry  all  the  time," 
ahe  aald.  "There  wee  DO  ooe  to  pick  him  up. 
We  were  all  too  busy." 

In  a  recreation  room  at  the  City  Welfare 
Department's  CaUowhul  Child  Center.  WU- 
Uam  T.  Howe,  79.  of  «8lh  and  Haverford  ata.. 
aat  aUTTOunded  by  a  bevy  of  happy  young- 
sCen. 

"I  know  It'a  added  a  few  yeara  to  my  life, 
he  told  a  reporter,  pretending  to  take  a  nibble 
of  a  oookle  offered  by  Arthur,  his  "special 
favorite"  UtUe  t>oy. 

Bowe  bad  aeveral  children  of  bis  own  once, 
but  they  are  all  dead  now.  "Tbla  baa  done 
aometblng  for  me,"  he  aald.  His  words 
trailed  off. 

"I  hope  It'a  done  aometblng  for  the  chil- 
dren .  .  .  Heck.  I  know  It  has  because  I  have 
to  brace  myself  when  I  occne  through  the 
door  or  they'll  bowl  me  right  over."  Bowe  aald 
with  a  broad  grto. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Freeman,  of  (28  N.  SStb  St.,  who 
has  several  great-granddilldren  of  her  own, 
won't  tell  her  actual  age  hut  doesn't  deny 
that  ahe  Is  the  oldest  foster  grandparent  In 
Philadelphia. 

•■It's  taken  lota  of  loneliness  out  of  my  life 
as  well  as  helping  me  financially,"  she  said. 
•I'm  here  every  day  long  before  I'm  supposed 
to  tie  because  I  Just  love  It." 

Mrs.  PauUne  Culmer.  off  1848  !f.  Slst  St.,  Is 
81.  but  she  aald  her  work  with  the  children 
"ooakes  me  feel  lota  younger." 

Mrs.  Culmer  takee  special  pride  In  Clarence, 
now  almoet  S.  who  was  seriously  disturbed 
and  withdrawn  vrhen  she  iiiet  met  blra  to 
January.  He  couMnt  talk  then  but  now  be 
can  sing  songs. 

"I  teach  him  a  few  words,  but  he  forgets 
them."  Mrs.  Culmer  said  s«  Clarence  climbed 
Into  her  lap.  Clarence  can  now  feed  himself 
and  play  with  other  children — "even  llghtl" 
Mrs.  Culmer  declared. 

Many  of  the  children  may  never  have  reel 
foster  or  adopUve  homes  because  they  are  re- 
tarded, or  emoUon&lly  disturbed.  But  one  of 
the  meet  tangible  results  of  the  program  has 
been  a  substanu&l  reduction  In  the  niiml>er 
of  children  doomed  to  Ufe  In  an  InstituWon. 

A  sadly  smiling  foeter  grandmother  whose 
once  "retarded  "  UtOe  girl  had  recently  been 
plaoed  In  a  foeter  borne  explained  away  the 
email  miracle  quite  simply. 

"All  she  needed  was  a  little  love  to  bring 
her  out."  she  said. 

Poster  Orandparenis  is  the  only  anU- 
poverty  program  designed  eicluslvely  for 
older  people.  Participants  must  be  SO  or  <«d- 
er  with  a  "poverty  bracket"  personal  Income 
of  no  more  than  81600  a  year.  They  are  paid 
81  ^5  an  hour,  plus  carfare. 

PhUsdelphla  was  one  of  33  oiUes  to  wbloh 
Ftxter  Orandparenis  was  Inaugurated  ss  a 
pUot  program  last  Jaauaty.    tt  Is  now  under 


way  In  more  than  38  cities. 

Children  cared  tor  are  all  S  or  under  and 
long-term  paUents  or  resldenu  of  two  city 
welfare  depertment  sgendee.  three  hospitals 
and  two  children's  shelters. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  the  elderly  de- 
rive from  the  children,  many  warm  friend- 
ships  have  developed  among  the  83  once- 
lonely  foster  grandparenu  themselves. 

There  Is  a  long  waiting  list  for  the  program, 
and  some  foster  grandparents  have  had  to  be 
dropped  lor  one  reason  or  another.  It  U  s 
hard  blow. 

One  foeter  grandmother  got  the  news  Pn- 
day  that  her  Income  was  too  high  for  her  to 
parUclpate  any  longer.  ,...„.   „ 

■Well,"  she  said  with  a  long  slgb,  I U  ffnd 
something  else  to  do.  I  oan't  give  up  being 
useful  to  somebody  ever  sgato." 


February  27,  1967 
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Hifhway  Fwd  Colback  H«aii»«i— Will 
Tkcj  B«  Cr«Uc7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 


IN  TH«  HOUSt  OF  RKPRESENTATIVIB 

Monday,  Februarv  27.  1967 
Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er today.  Mr.  Alan  8.  Boyd.  SecreUry 
of  Transportation,  appeared  before  the 
joint  House  and  Senate  PubUc  Works 
Committee  and  gave  testimony.  In  hl» 
oral  testimony.  Mr.  Boyd  sUted  that  no 
State  highway  construction  program 
had  been  affected  In  any  way  up  to  the 
present.  This  testimony  Is  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Judgment  ol  our  Arkansas 
State  Highway  Department  as, Is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  letters  of  Mr. 
Ward  Goodman,  director  of  the  highway 
department:  and  Mr,  J.  B-  Hendereon, 
head  of  engineering,  planning,  and  re- 
Bearch  for  the  Arkansas  Highway  De- 
partment. 

It  appears  to  me  that  States  such  as 
Arkansas,  who  have  been  Judicious  and 
prudent  in  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
congressional  mtent  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  arc  the  ones  to 
feel  the  first  serious  impact  of  the  cut- 
backs. It  further  appears  that  Mr.  Boyd 
must  be  In  error  In  his  statement  that 
no  State  had  been  affected  up  to  the 
present  time  by  the  deferral  oX  funds. 
Arkansas  has  already  been  forced  to 
cancel  some  major  programs  Including 
a  very  substantial  amount  of  paving 
contracts  using  $10  million  In  Federal 
funds  and  a  »23  million  contract  for  a 
bridge  project  at  Memphis. 

The  following  two  letters  will  give  ad- 
ditional Illustration  of  the  effects  on 
Arkansas,  as  a  result  of  the  cutbacks. 
This  first  letter  Is  from  Mr.  J  R.  Hen- 
derson of  the  Arkansas  Highway  De- 
partment, Uttle  Rock,  AA.: 

DEAB       OOttOMMBBMAtl       HAMlf  aUCBMIDT :       I 

Have  ycnir  leUer  of  February  16,  requcBUng 
iDiormatlon  on  the  effect  In  ArttAn*a«  of 
the  cutback  in  Fwleral-ald  highway  fundi- 

Some  polnti  that  we  oomlder  imporlant 
in  an  cyveraU  aaMMment  ot  this  altuaUon  are 
■et  out  u  foUowa: 

A.  The  volume  of  Fedecal-ald  obag»UoM 
which  the  State  orlgliMUy  plannad  for  fl*cal 
year  1007  flam*  to  about  •60-mUUon. 


B.  The  reducttoo  to  ttor  anUcipated  vol- 
ume of  obUgattona  made  necessary  by  the 
national  |700-mimon  reducUon.  anoounoed 
in  November,  may  reach  »28-nUlllon  In  Ar- 
kAiiM*.  comprised  of  SiaH-mnUon  of  Fed- 
eral aid  and  •13S-mimon  of  State  matching 
funds 

C.  In  the  past,  we  have  estimated  that 
HCh  •!  spent  on  hlghw&y  oonatructlon 
■Umulatee  an  additional  14  In  economic 
growth.  Therefore,  a  general  appraisal  of 
the  economic  effect  on  Arkansas  through 
unemployment,  loos  In  material  and  equip- 
ment saltM,  and  InveetmenU  Id  uncompleted 
projects  may  approach  SlOO-mllllDn. 

D.  From  Interviews  with  a  sample  croas- 
sectlon  of  Arkansas  contractors  and  heavy 
equipment  dealers,  the  rollowmg  general 
oommenu  were  obtained  concerntng  their 
feelings  on  the  outback  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Road  Program: 

I.  The  buying  of  heavy  road  equipment 
has  pracUcaUy  come  to  a  halt.  The  only 
trading  In  heavy  equipment  is  with  oontrac- 
ton  who  already  have  contracts  or  who  hsve 
small  Jobs,  such  as  sodding. 

3.  Practically  all  equli»ment  purchases  are 
financed:  ao  the  lose  of  cooatrucUon  con- 
tracts means  that  payments  cannot  be  made 
on  equipment  contracts.  In  many  cases. 
thij  wlU  force  smalt  contractors  Out  of 
business. 

3.  The  cutback  In  Federal  funds  has 
caused  a  layoff  of  many  equipment  opera- 
tors. Some  of  these  operators  have  been 
carried  on  the  payrolls  during  the  winter 
months  In  anticipation  of  new  construcUon 
work  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Becauae  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  when  this  wwk  wUl 
■tart,  the  conuactors  can  no  longer  carry 
them  on  the  payrolls.  In  order  to  meet  ob- 
tlgatiODB,  a  great  many  experienced  opera- 
tors wlU  have  to  go  to  other  fields  of  employ- 
ment. 

4.  The  oonaensus  Is  that  the  problem  Is 
very  grave,  and  if  some  reUef  is  not  forth- 
coming, many  companies  whose  primary 
buslneas  is  connected  with  road  construc- 
tion will  have  to  fold  up.  The  economic 
effects  will  be  great  In  Arkansas. 

The  Arkansas  State  Highway  Department 
has  300  qualified  contractors  on  iU  "Invlta- 
Uon  to  bid"  maUing  list.  No  estimate  Is 
ftvallable  as  to  bow  many  of  these  contrac- 
tors, or  how  many  constructltm  workers,  will 
be  affected  by  the  Federsl-ald  cutback. 

Mr  Charles  Lang.  Ed,ttor  of  Constntcfion 
Netca,  which  covers  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Mis- 
sissippi. Oklahoma,  and  Western  Tenneeaee, 
was  contacted  today,  and  he  stated  that  he 
too  had  given  considerable  time  and  thought 
to  this  problem  but  has  been  unable  to  come 
up  with  any  specific  niunber  of  contracts 
and  workers  that  would  be  affected. 

On  the  basis  of  averages,  we  estimate 
that  the  Impact  may  be  presented  in  the 
following  terms: 

Federal-aid  Primary  work  delayed:  35 
projects  or  SS  mUea.  or  448.760  man-days  of 
work. 

Federal -aid  Secondary  work  deUyed:  43 
projecu.  or  IBA  mllea,  or  378.000  man-days 
of  work. 

Man-days  of  work  not  done  may  be  equated 
with  man-days  of  unemployment  caused  by 
tbe  cutback — nearly  a  mllUoo  men  unem- 
ployed for  one  day.  or  10.000  men  unem- 
ployed for  fourteen  weeks,  or  almost  three 
thousand  men  unemployed  for  a  year.  There 
is  now  no  reservoir  o(  employment  demand 
in  Arkansas  to  abaorb  unemployed  construc- 
tion workers.  The  drop  in  building,  starts 
which  preceded  the  cutback  la  hlgtiway 
funds  by  several  months  had  freed  all  the 
construction  worker*  which  the  Arfcansaa 
River  Prograjna  could  pick  up. 

We  feel  that  relief  U  needed  In  Arkanaaa. 
In  onta-  to  offaet  the  advcn*  eoonomlo  9t- 


fecta  being  caused  by  this  Faderal-ald  high- 
way cutback. 

Very  truly  youra. 

J.  B.  HaMDOiaoH. 
Knffineer.  Flanninif  and  Research. 

This  second  letter  Is  from  Mr.  Ward 
Goodman,  director  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Highway  Department,  Uttle  Rock: 

Deas  OoMoatsaicAii :  First,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  you  on  having  be«n  appointed 
to  the  very  important  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  the  Bouse.  This  U  a  distinct 
compliment  to  you  and  our  State  and  wUl 
strengthen  an  already  strong  Congreoalonal 
Delegation. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  you  are  Uking  the 
Initiative  In  trying  to  get  information  con- 
cerning the  effect  on  Arkansas  of  the  recently 
announced  freeae.  or  cutback,  In  Federal  Aid 
Blghway  Funds. 

I  intend  to  attend  the  hearings  on  March 
lat  and  lend  my  support  to  the  American 
AMOcUtlon  of  State  Highway  Ofltclals  who 
are  making  a  stalement;  however,  our  Legis- 
lature U  in  session  and  it  la  anticipated  that 
our  Budget  Bill  may  be  preseDt«d  at  about 
that  Ume  which  will  naturally,  necesalUte 
my  remaining  In  UtUe  Rock.  I  am  on  the 
Executive  Committee  and  helped  draft  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials' atatement,  which  make*  me  well  aware 
of  what  it  atat«.  I  am  for  it.  except  that 
I  feel  It  is  not  strong  enough. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  In 
November,  we  were  in  a  state  of  shock  be- 
cause we  had  managed  our  funds  In  such  a 
manner  and  had  planned  our  proJecU  %o  well 
that  we  were  going  to  set  an  alltlme  oonatruc- 
tion  record  for  the  fiscal  year  1M7.  The 
cutback  In  Federal  Funds  from  the  approxi- 
mately 40  Million  Dollars,  which  we  bad 
anticipated,  to  3ft  Million  DoUars  without 
prior  notice  was  bsd  enough,  but  the  faot 
that  we  had  accumulated  a  carryover  of 
about  13  MllUon  Dollara  from  previous  ap- 
porttonmenu  which  we  Intended  to  let  On 
projecU  during  thU  fiscal  year  is  t«rrlble. 
This  13  Million  Dollars  had  been  prudently 
reserved  ao  that  wo  could  let  a  great  number 
of  psvlng  projecu  on  tbe  Intefstate  System 
on  which  the  grade  was  almost  oomplete,  as 
well  as  another  contract  of  approxlmatsly 
aa  Million  DoUars  on  the  MemphU  Bridge 
which  had  been  scheduled  for  sometime  in 
the  Spring  These  paving  project*  and  the 
Memphis  Bridge  project  were  Immediately 
cancelled. 

We  could  not  quarrel  with  the  purpose  of 
the  cutback:  this  is.  the  Vietnam  War  and 
curba  on  Inflation,  but  the  Highway  Com- 
miaaion  and  tbe  people  of  Arkanaaa  wer» 
most  disappointed  in  the  dectalon  to  cut 
back  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Funds  and  to 
freeze  the  carryover.  Thla  had  greatly  cur- 
tailed the  oonstnicUon  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  creates  un- 
certainty for  the  future.  We  CCTtalnly  can- 
not pace  ourselves  for  the  future  because  we 
dont  know  what  the  future  holds.  Frankly, 
we  cant  depend  on  what  we  thought  were 
firm  eommltmenta 

In  our  public  hearings  and  press  releases 
prior  to  the  cutback,  we  had  Informed  the 
public  of  the  planned  highway  improvement 
proJecU  that  we  Intended  to  let  tbts  fiscal 
year  We  now  find  ourselves  with  only 
approximately  SB  Million  DolUrs  in  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Funds  that  can  be  obligated 
over  the  six  months  period  from  January  I. 
1»«7  to  June  30,  1»«7.  This,  according  to 
our  planning  la  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
since  we  had  Intended  to  let  approximately 
30  Million  Dollars  worth  of  work  In  this 
period.  All  of  the  Interstate  projecu  have 
been  deferred  and  many  of  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Job*.  A  lUt  of  deferred  pro)ecu, 
many  in  yotir  DUtrlot,  are  as  follows: 
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SBCoNDasT  raojacTS 

(Numaroua  )ol«i  mre  nmdr  to  l«  to  oonasM 
ovor  the  «t*t«  when  fmwja  are  «»»llable.l 

Prom  Uie  foregoing  ll»t  ot  pco)«cta  jwi  c»n 
aae  tha  elleota  on  our  Mgnway  tranaport*- 
tkaa  ayatom  Many  of  tbe  projoooi  ar»  In  or 
around  urban  areaa  where  rtgbt-of-way  ooata 
Inoraaae  rapidly  due  to  url)»n  growth  and 
demopment:  therefore,  oaah  day  Uiat  ta>eee 
projecu  are  delayed,  ooat  of  the  project  wul 
continue  to  lncTea«.  Alao.  ooat  to  tJie  K»d 
uaar  oontinuea  to  Increaae  due  to  ooo^eatdon. 
raadway  haxarda.  and  Increaaed  vehicle  op- 
erating coal;  therefore.  It  la  ImpiwatlTo  th«. 
highway  Improvetnenu  In  and  adjacent  to 
our  urban  centora  and  oonununltlaa  be  Inlti- 
aced  at  the  eaiUeat  poaalble  date. 

You  will  aloo  note  from  the  t»l>ulat»oo  of 
projacta  that  moat  of  the  InteiWat*  Joba  In- 
TOlve  aurfaclng  oontracta.  Thla  InTOlvea  ap- 
protUnately  ton  mUUon  dolla™  worth  of 
aurtadng  that  la  needed  at  thla  very  mcanent 
to  oomplete  gape  belweon  aectlona  th*t  are 
DOW  open  to  traffic  ao  aa  to  provide  conti- 
nuity of  lnti«»t*te  travel,  and  alao  to  prevent 
•ralon  and  loea  of  Invaatmeut  In  ootnpletod 
grading  oootracta  that  are  lying  Idle  and 
expoaed  to  weather  In  fac*.  wo  would  an- 
ticipate that  If  thoae  Bve  aurfaclng  projerta 
were  delayed.  It  would  ooat  at  leaat  (600.000 
to  reatore  theae  road  beda  to  the  orlglnaUy 
oonatructed  section.  Alao.  there  an  aome 
major  bridge  cootraota  that  ahould  be  let  to 
oonlraet  In  the  near  future  alnca  footlnga 
and  pl«»  for  theee  bridgea  are  now  under 
oooatrucuoo  and  would  be  uaeleaa  to  the 
traveling  public  If  the  remaining  oontracta 
are  not  eiecuted  and  hnplementad  In  an 
effort  to  make  the  facUlUea  uaable  at  the 
aarUeat  poaalble  Aate. 

The  Tourljt  Induetry  la  conoldered  to  be 
one  of  our  moat  valuable  aaawa.  Many  of 
our  I'edacal-ald  Secondary  Highway  projeota. 
which  are  too  numerouj  t»  mention,  were 
planned  to  be  oonatructed  to  eerve  recrea- 
tional areaa.  aoenlc  attra(M4ons.  and  tourlct 
oantera  over  the  Stale.  Of  oouiao,  the  cut- 
back and   freeae   hw  eaaentlally  eUmUuted 
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Tb,  kboye  ooeom«nt.  ipplT  oi^r  <»  <*' 
plumlns  pbaM  of  th«  OTTtaltod  prognun  Mid 
So  not  refer  to  <lb»  apanax  effeow.  iracb  •• 
»l«ck  In  otjalpmenl  puroDMee.  Uyoff  ol 
equipment  opemtoni,  low  to  materi«J  B»le«. 
and  r«lucOa«i  of  oontrtcwx  p<«»oonel. 

It  bu  been  lnillc«te<l  In  eome  q»»rter« 
OM  Ubor  T«««  for  hlgh^wj  »orlt  eie  ei»- 
Blve  »n<l  pr>flt»  to  oontr»ctora  are  more  tUKi 
cuetomaiy  (oe  big  bu«lne»  We  In  ArkUHi 
hA»e  not  erperlenced  thu  oondltlon.  Our 
ta.txx-  r»tos  •«  low  In  oomp»rt»on  with  eome 
of  the  other  ti«dei.  eucb  ••  building.  thAt  I 
know.  We  li»»e  on  Ole.  >  flninclaJ  st«tement 
for  e*cfa  ocBiiracUx  UiAt  doM  bi»aie«  with 
the  8t*t«  and  from  the  examination  of  theee. 
and  frod  taiUag  with  the  coDtractors,  I  do 
not  believe  that  thedi  ptoOte  are  more  thaji 
ta  a  fair  tfiare  to  anjone  In  a  legitimate  busi- 
n««.  Our  unit  prioea  lor  wort  In  the  high- 
way field  have  not  gooe  up  any  more  tiiaji 
the  overall  ecowany  liitiaaat.  I  do  know 
thla  U  the  ciitt>ack  la  not  natnred  there  will 
be  fewer  oontraclora  to  ibace  in  the  prollta. 

ArkaiMae  to  In  daaperaae  need  of  relief 
from  the  cutback  In  our  Pederal-ald  Highway 
Procram.  We  were  one  of  the  harden  hit 
■tMee  due  to  the  fart  mat  we  were  keeping 
abreaat  and  epecuUnc  all  available  Pedwal- 
aM  funds,  particularly  oa  the  Interatate 
8y»t«n,  and  aa  a  result  we  only  have  a  onsall 
amount  of  funda  remaining  to  apend  onUl 
the  beginning  of  the  new  flaoal  year. 

Tour  help  la  urgently  needed  and  will  be 
greaUy  appreciated.     If  I  can  aupply  addl- 
UocHl  InfTTrinatlnfi  pleaae  advice. 
Toura  alnoerely. 

WAaD  OooDMaM. 
ZHrector  0/  HiflilMf. 

So.  TOU  can  see  Aricanau  has  already 
been  affected  by  the  cutback  In  highway 
funds.  In  January.  Arkansas  did  not 
await]  any  highway  construction  projects 
or  Wds.  The  February  awarding  did  not 
lnclud«  any  Federal  aid  to  highway 
nmds,  n>r  wUl  the  March  letting. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  information. 
It  appears  the  presentation  by  Secretory 
of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  to  the  Joint 
Public  Works  Committee  may  not  have 
been  complete. 


n-ian  Gardu  Fhrfiilnri 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

op  NTW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOtJSB  OF  REPBESKNTATTVES 

Mondav,  Febmary  30,  litT 

Mr.  KtJPFfcRMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  night,  February  18.  at  the  Bllt- 
more  Hotel  in  my  district  in  New  York 
City.  I  had  the  honor  of  taking  part  in 
the  fifth  annual  dinner  and  program  of 
the  Theodore  Gordon  Plyflshers. 

On  that  occasion  the  guest  of  honor 
was  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Johx  P.  BaTuia, 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  talk  was  very 
wen  received. 

The  Theodore  Gordon  Plyflshers  group 
haa  as  Its  president  Joe  A.  Pisarro.  whose 
biographical  sketch  Is  Included  In  the 
fall-wmter  Issue  of  Random  Casts,  the 
organization's  publication: 
Oua  PaasmaKT 

Joe  A.  Plaarro  Joined  TOF  m  1963.  when 
total  -— "— -"'r  barely  nudfed  tblrty  and 


Its  Board  of  Dlraetoia  met  at  a  comer  taN* 
In  the  Prealdent  Tavern  for  want  of  any 
other  quartera.  He  began  hli  activity  aa  a 
member  of  the  Bducatlon  ft  Publicity  Com- 
mittee, later  serving  aa  lU  chairman.  He 
became  a  Director  in  1964.  When  TOP  Secre- 
tary Al  Schoenlng  left  the  city  m  1»84,  Pla- 
arro ailed  out  the  year  In  his  place.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  waa  elected  to  a  full  term.  In 
ig«8  he  was  chosen  TOP  Prealdent,  succeed- 
ing Ted  Rogowakl.  who  stepiMd  down  after 

two  terms.  „      . 

Joe  was  a  contributor  to  "The  Oordon 
Garland"  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Book 
Committee.  He  wrote  and  designed  the  TOP 
Btreamslde  pcater,  one  of  the  clubs  major 
conservaUon  education  tools,  and  wrote  the 
InformaUon  booklet  "To  PT««!rve  A  Sport," 
Plaarro  was  bom  In  Trenton.  N.J..  and  has 
lived  in  Manhattan  since  lOU.  A  former 
newspaperman,  he  Is  Associate  Director  of 
PubUc  RelaUona  for  the  NaUonal  OouncU  of 
TMCA's.  He  hsa  written  for  msgialnea,  ra- 
dio and  televlalon.  During  World  War  n  he 
served  three  years  with  the  Army  In  North 
Africa  and  Italy. 

An  avid  traut  Haher  aloce  bU  early  tsens. 
Joe  hsa  flahed  In  hla  home  state  and  New 
York  as  well  as  In  Maine.  Vermont.  New 
Hampahlre.  Massachusetu,  Pennsylvania. 
Colorado  and  California.  HU  chief  ambition 
for  TOP  la  to  see  It  grow  Into  a  vital.  Influ- 
ential force  In  the  movement  for  preserva- 
tion and  Improvement  of  trout  waters  and 
a  stxxmg  vodce  for  conservation  at  all  aport 
fl«>>iwg  reaourcea. 

The  program  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  group,  of  Interest  to  all  fishermen 
and  others  Interested  In  conservation 
and  protection  of  our  natural  heritage, 
follows: 
Tbxoookk    GoaDOK    PLTWaKxas.   r*ria   AK' 

ivTisl.  Dxifim  AWO  Pmooaais.  aaToaDaT.  Pk»- 

■T7SBT  IB.  IB<7.  BlLTMOSS  BOTKL.  NkW  TOBK 

armuioow  FaooasM 
Annual  Susioeas  Meeting.  1:30  PM. 
Elecuoo  of  Officers  and  Dlreotocs. 
Revision  of  By-Laws. 
Other  Business. 

Bowman  Room 
2: 15  P-M. — Program  Opening  Remarks.  Joe 
A.  Pisarro,  President.  TGP. 

2:30  PM. — Program  by  Federation  of  Fly 
Plaberauui.  Gene  Anderegg.  President.  FFF. 
3:00  P.M.— Panel  DiteuttUm:  "The  Threat 
to  the  Future  of  Trout  Fishing  by  the  Popu- 
utlon  Ksploalon.'* 

Panel  meml>rrs 
Moderator:  Clare  Conley.  Managing  Editor 
of  Field  and  Stream  Magazine. 

Ben  Schley,  Chief,  PubUc  Use,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Flah  &  Wildlife;  Chltt.  Federal  Hatch- 
ery Program.  US.  Department  of  Interior. 

Bmcat  Schwlebert.  Architect;  Author  of 
"Matching  the  Hatch"  and  nximerous  articles 
on  ■"guwg  and  trout  flies:  Renowned  angler. 
Orthello  L.  "Wally"  Wallls.  Aquatic  Biolo- 
gist, National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
Interior:  Pioneer  In  sport  fishing 
management. 

Lee  Wulff.  Author,'  conaervationut :  Fore- 
moat  authority  on  Atlantic  salmon  fishing: 
Motion  picture  and  TV  Producer:  creator  of 
Wulff  Dry  Ply  eerlea:  Inventor  of  fiy-fiahlng 
equipment;  Angling  Innovator. 

Open  dtscuision  icUl  /olUne  ponellsfs'  pres- 
entatioru. 

4:30  PJl. — PUm  showing:  "Fly-fishing  for 
Booefiah."  vrlth  Joe  Brooks  and  Curt  Oowdy. 
avxMUfG  paooaAM 
&:30  P-M. — CockUUs.  Uadlaon  Room. 
7:00  PM. — Dinner.  Bownisn  Room. 
Curt  Oowdy.  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Boat  of 
ABC-TV's  "American  Sportsman."  well  known 
radio/TV  sportscaster. 

Con^ejsntan  John  P.  Baylor,  of  Pennayl- 
vanla :  "The  House  Scenic  Rivers  BUI  and  Its 
Importance  to  flaherman." 


Drawing  for  BafBePnaea. 

Preeentauon  of  Theodora  Oordon  Flyfiaheia 
"SaJmo  Aloord.-  .     ,„   ^    „ 

Film     allowing:     Premier     of      lAbrador 
Trout."  with  Lee  Wulff  and  Curt  Oowdy. 

a-.tOPM. — Social  Hour. 
THSODoas  ooanoN  n.TTxaB«aa  TaoPHT  raotrr 


Trout  wattre  deelgnatad  Blue  Ribbon  or 
Trophy  Trout  shall  be  ppoteoted  and  managed 
as  followa:  „      ,  , 

1.  AngUng  with  single  book,  artlfldal  lure 
only. 

2.  Maximum  of  two  trophy  trout  take- 
home  Umlt;  trophy  size  to  be  determined  by 
growth  capability  of  designated  water 

3.  All  other  trout  to  be  returned  to  water 
In  Trophy  Trout  sectkjna; 

4.  Put-and-take  trout  watan  to  remain 
open  year  round:  any  angling  method  per- 
mitted. 


The  Rigkt  To  bow 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiwoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetddif,  February  1.  J9«7 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  man- 
agement of  the  news  Is  repugnant  to  a 
free  society,  for  it  can  deny  to  the  citi- 
zenry the  knowledge  necessary  to  make 
informed  Judgments.  As  Government 
continues  to  grow  and  to  expand  Its  In- 
fluence It  becctnes  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant that  the  light  to  know  be  pro- 
tected. 

I  submit  two  editorials  which  express 
concern  with  otBdal  suppression  of  the 
truth.  The  'Washington  Star  defends  Its 
recent  publication  of  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  Apollo  I  tragedy. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  ex- 
presses the  concern  of  a  public  condi- 
tioned to  Government  news  manage- 
ment. 

The  editorials  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star] 

NASA   AKB  THE  TaUTH 

A  number  of  correepondenta,  quoted  In 
today's  Letters  to  the  Editors  column,  have 
eipreeaed  shocked  disapproval  over  the  pub- 
lication by  The  Star  of  a  story  concerning 
the  deaths  of  the  three  Apollo  astronauts. 
The  story  In  question,  which  contradicted 
the  official  NASA  version  that  death  was 
merciful  and  Instantaneous,  waa  admittedly 
distressing.     It  also  waa  the  truth. 

Had  the  space  agancy  officials  clamped  an 
eflecUve  Ud  of  secrecy  on  the  content  of  the 
Upe  recordings,  the  matter  would  have 
ended  there.  Had  they  taken  the  prees  into 
their  confidence  end  asked  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  astronauU'  famiUes.  the  agonlElng  evi- 
dence be  withheld  for  the  present,  that  con- 
fidence should  have  been  respected. 

But  NASA  did  neither.  It  embarked.  In- 
stead, on  an  active  attempt  to  mislead  the 
press  and  the  public  by  Issuing  Ita  own  ver- 
sion of  what  the  tapes  contained:  One  un- 
IdenUfied  voice  cried  out  "Fire  In  the 
cockpit."  and  a  moment  later  telemetry  in- 
dicated the  men  were  dead. 

The  Implication  of  the  NASA  story  was 
that  no  fire  extinguishing  apparatus  or  quick 
escape  mechanism — neither  of  which  was 
present  on  the  ApoUo  I— could  have  saved 
the  men.  The  Implication  of  the  truth  Is 
that  If  the  spacecraft  had  been  equipped 
with  a  means  of  blowing  open  the  hatch. 
Orlsaom.  White  and  Cliaffee  might  have  had 
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ItASA**  moUve  In  ^ttemptlzic  to 
tflrtort  Qm  truth  mftj  bar*  b««o  to  prot«et 
tte  funlllM  of  the  Actronaut*  trom  axutua 
m<mt*l  AnguUh.  But  It  also  Mmtd  tb« 
luBcUoo  of  protecting  NASA  by  beading  off 
crttldnn  ot  Um  Bsency,  aad  U  tfid  ao  by  d*- 
lUMT&tely  mlalvrndlnc  tbe  pr«M,  OoogrvH  and 
tbe  public. 

The  story  of  tboae  OzmJ  aecDD<la  of  •vooi' 
and  tbe  eTtdcnoa  of  the  futile  •truflglc  to 
eecape  was,  unqueetlon^Eily,  unpleaaant  to 
read,  aathering  thla  news,  wrltaig  It  and 
pubUshin^  It  was  no  leva  painful.  But  It  waa 
the  obligation  of  the  reporter,  whoae  alla- 
ft&nce  Is  to  truth. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 
Nswa  MAMAoncKifT  aa  UauAi. 

The  new  assistant  aecretar;  of  defense  for 
put>llc  Information  Is  no  Improvement  over 
his  former  chief.  Arthur  Sylvester,  who  has 
resigned.  The  Senate  armed  services  com- 
mittee, neverthcleas.  has  approved  the  noml- 
nation  of  Phil  O.  Oouldlng  for  the  Job.  de- 
spite his  admlssloo  that  he  adheres  to  the 
By]  Tester  ooooept  that  the  ffovemmect 
"socnetlmaa"  has  the  right  to  withhold  In- 
formatloo  In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

That  Is  a  oonvenlent  excuse  for  continu- 
ing the  whole  of  Sylvester's  sHIcmI  body  of 
doctrine.  Sylvester  announced  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  "an  inherent  right  to  Ue  to 
save  itseir*  and  that  "news  is  part  of  the 
arsenal  of  wsaponry"  a'vallaMe  to  the  Presi- 
dent. At  a  Saigon  briefing  of  oorrespondenta. 
he  was  quoted  as  telling  hl£  auditors  that  he 
regarded  the  pre«  aa  "handmaidens  at  gov- 
ernment," adding,  "Look,  if  you  think  any 
American  official  Is  going  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  then  you're  stupid.  Did  you  hear 
that?— stupid." 

Oouldlng  oontended  that  he  did  not  mean 
that  govemmeDt  oSclaia  have  a  right  to  lie. 
but  "national  securtty"  offers  a  wide  blanket. 
He  also  said  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  favored  candor  on  the  part  of  his 
subordinates  In  their  appearances  before  con- 
gressional bodies — a  statement  that  we  do 
not  believe,  from  past  appearances  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff,  other  depart- 
ment officials,  and  McNamara  himself. 

If  there  is  a  right  to  lie  in  dealing  with 
the  putdlc.  It  is  a  right  monopolized  by  the 
govemmeDt  and  allowed  to  no  one  else.  Try 
lying  on  your  Inoome  tax  return  and  the 
government  will  send  you  to  Jail.  Try  evad- 
ing the  detailed  census  Inquisition  and  you 
will  get  tn  a  Jam.  The  government  is  the 
servant  of  the  people,  and  it  has  no  ordained 
ri^t  to  delude  them.  Unfortunately,  the 
people  will  have  to  content  themselves  in  the 
understanding  that  govemment  falsehood 
has  become  chronic  and  that  they  must  take 
anything  emanating  frtnn  Washington  with 
a  peck  o(  salt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OP   WAaHIMOTOII 
IN  THE  BOUai  OF  BEFRBSEirrATIVES 

Monday.  February  27.  1H7 

Mrs.   HANSEN  of   Washington.    Mr. 

Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  Tot- 
eign  Wars  and  Its  auxiliary  conduct  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  essay  contest  for 
high  school  students.  Mr.  Bruce  Za^ar 
of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  a  resident  of  my 
district,  won  t^  Washington  State  com- 
peUUon  this  year.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
his  exoeUent  ^>eech,  "What  Democracy 
Means  to  Me,"  In  the  Oohokissiomal 
Rccoao; 


What  Dmocaacr  klsuva  to  BIx 

(By  Bruce  Zagmr) 

Have  you  ever  obasrved  a  towarlng  build- 
ing that  majestically  looms  over  a  lazga 
metropolis;  a  building  ao  straight  and  tall 
that  it  seems  to  actually  pierce  the  heavens 
thaxoselves?  Democracy  is  like  that  towering 
building  to  me.  It  la  the  privilege  of  evary 
Aaierlcan  to  be  an  occupant  in  this  buiidlog 
Of  Democracy. 

The  foundation  was  laid  by  our  forefatheza. 
The  sattlers  at  Jamestown  in  1807  were  tbe 
Arat  to  hammer  a  nail  Into  the  footings,  but 
It  took  many  other  a-orkmen  and  long  hours 
of  tedious  labor  to  construct  this  buUdlng. 
Nathan  Male  gave  his  all  to  continue  Its  caa- 
structlon:  Abraham  Uncoln'i  nail  prevented 
two  sections  of  the  building  from  separating, 
and  our  soldlen  in  Vtet  Nam.  today,  are  driv- 
ing nail  after  nail  into  the  framework,  llie 
foundation  was  not  easy  to  lay  and  many 
people  have  died  in  their  efforts  to  estabUab 
a  sturdy  base  The  privilege  to  drive  still 
another  naU  into  the  framework  of  progress 
is  part  of  what  Democracy  means  to  me.  * 

The  cornerstone  was  hewn  In  Philadelphia 
In  a  building  called  Independence  Hall  tn 
1787.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  James  liiadl- 
son  were  two  of  the  architects  that  designed 
this  expanse  of  a  b\iUdlng.  In  the  event  that 
the  ground  beneath  the  building  settled,  the 
Bill  of  Rlghu  was  eatabUshed  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  occupants.  The  duty  to  pro- 
tect these  rights  at  all  costs  is  another  part 
of  what  Democracy  means  to  me. 

The  building  began  Its  upward  ascent  with 
only  thirteen  stones.  Now  there  are  fifty 
coupled  together  by  the  strongest  ties  Of 
men  and  blood  and  their  bonds. 

Tlxs  populace  aoon  became  aware  of  the 
greatest  of  bargains.  All  they  needed  was 
a  ticket  to  enter  this  building  and  a  love  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  and  their  tickets  are 
only  stanvped  on  every  election  day. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  tboae  vagrants 
who  believe  they  own  passes  in  this  building 
and  that  all  they  have  to  do  Is  avoid  tha 
ticket  collectors — these  people  never  vote. 
What  they  fall  to  realize,  though.  Is  that 
their  tickets  never  seem  to  expire,  and  ha 
who  votes  aiwayi  gets  the  better  room.  Tha 
privilege  Co  have  my  ticket  stamped  on  every 
election  day  is  another  part  of  what  Democ- 
racy  means  to  me. 

People  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
many  countries  live  in  this  building.  Some 
are  Just  moving  In,  others  have  lived  here 
for  many  years,  for  this  building  Is  cer- 
tainly not  empty.  Each  occupant  is  a  glrdar 
in  the  construction  cf  the  building,  and  the 
duty  for  me  to  establish  myseif  as  a  girder 
in  a  story  is  still  another  part  of  what 
Democracy  means  to  me. 

Tbe  occupants  in  this  building  speak  many 
different  langusges.  Their  customs  and 
Tiewpolnt«  differ,  but  they  have  the  right  to 
read  any  literature  they  ao  desire.  They 
have  the  right  to  their  own  pc^tlc«i  beliefs 
ajul  the  freedom  to  worahlp  God  in  any  man- 
ner they  so  choose.  In  this  building  the 
poor  farmer  need  not  be  ashamed  to  live 
next  to  tbe  rich  banker,  for  all  occupants  pay 
the  same  rent.  But  the  unique  thing  about 
this  building  is  that  the  poor  farmer  has  the 
opportunity  to  become  prosperous.  This  op- 
portunl^  to  better  myself  without  restraint 
la  another  part  of  what  Democracy  means  to 
me. 

Oeorge  Washington  was  the  first  of  38  con- 
tractors to  manage  this  buUdlng;  two  people 
from  eaoh  itory  are  idected  to  govern  the 
building,  and  nine  other  men  are  chosen  to 
regulate  the  growth  of  the  building  and  the 
validity  of  the  contractor'!  dadsloos.  It  is 
part  of  my  duty  to  see  that  only  the  qualified 
people  represent  my  story. 

n-om  the  wtiulows  df  this  building  w*  oan 
see  this  wonderful  land  we  call  America.  We 
can  notice  the  hustle  and  buaUe  of  a  crowded 
city  street  in  eontrast  to  the  niUeo  itlllnsw 
of  a  mountain  maadow.    We  ean  aae  a  boar 


aaspott  wttb  tta  over-«rowdad  hailnr  ta 
ooM|wrlaou  to  a  tarmer  tUUng  hla  fltfd  on 
tha  open  praine.  Furthena<n«,  we  oan  ob- 
serve the  sun  setung  through  the  smoggy 
mist  of  a  large  D>efropotis  in  comparison  to 
the  brUllant.  Rowing  sunaet  as  seen  from 
atop  a  lofty  cliff. 

This  building  belongs  to  each  and  every 
Ajaerlcan.  It  la  the  prIvUege  and  duty  of 
each  occupant  to  see  that  this  building 
keeps  reaching  upward.  Ohi  Ood  grant 
that  nothing  will  ever  hinder  the  progress  of 
this  buQdlng.  Cor  tMs  is  what  Oamocracy 
means  to  me. 


RcMlatioa  To  EsUbfisk  April  9, 1M7,  as 
WkMMM  Day  ia  ObscmKc  W  ISA 
AaaircrMry  CoMwnnHat  tke  FaO 
•f  Bataas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALJFoasna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEP&BSSNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27.  1967 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  members  of  the  FU-Amerlcan 
Association  of  Pittsburg,  Calif.,  in  my 
congressional  district.  In  Its  request  that 
April  9.  1967,  be  declared  the  2Sth  annl- 
versarj'  of  "Bataan  Day"  in  memory  of 
the  many  loyal  and  devoted  FUlplno- 
Amerlcans  who  fought  and  died  In  the 
hills  of  Bataan  to  preserve  freedom  In 
the  world  during  World  War  II.  There- 
fore, I  Include  In  this  extension  of  re- 
marlcs  a  resolution  passed  by  this  asso- 
ciation requesting  the  city  council  of 
PttUburg.  Calif.,  to  declare  AprU  9.  1967, 
as  "Bataan  Day": 

Po^Am^ucam  AasociAPow.  Inc.. 

Pttumirp,  CuUf. 
BesoLtmoK  Rcoukbtimo  thi  Honokablx  Crrr 

Coxjwcn..  Grrr  or  PiiTsauso.  Calit.,  To  Da- 

CLAiK  Afkd.  9.  1967.  AS  "BATasH  DaT" 

Whereas,  The  PU-Aiaerlcan  Association  of 
Pittsburg  waa  organized  and  chartered  as  a 
non-profit  civic  organization  under  the  laws 
of  the  SUte  of  OallfomU.  Charter  No.  S42978. 
on  August  I,  1957,  and  whose  membership 
are  mostly  veterans  of  the  Battle  of  Bataan; 
and 

Whereas.  "Bataan  Day"  stirs  our  thoughts 
with  the  sad  memory  of  laying  down  the 
arms  of  the  courageous  spirit  of  FUlptno- 
American  troops  In  the  Battle  of  Bataan  at 
the  time  of  national  distress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World  during  World  War 
n:  and 

Whereas,  "Bataan  Day"  brings  back  those 
days  when  the  mutual  friendly  relationship 
between  the  mipino  and  American  people 
waa  sealed  in  blood  by  the  PUiplno- American 
lYoops  in  the  hills  of  Bataan:  and 

Whereas,  "Bataan  Day"  is  now  a  part  of 
the  United  Stales  Armed  Forces'  history 
ccmmemorating  the  valiant  delaying  stand 
made  by  the  FUiplno-Amencan  Troops 
against  tbe  foroas  ot  enony  aggrsaalon  in 
<adcr  to  gain  time  for  re-grouping  of  the 
U.S.  Porcas  in  the  Far  Esat:  and 

Whereas.  "Bataan  Day"  marks  the  begin- 
ulDg  at  building  up  otf  the  U.8.  fimtm  In 
tbe  Far  BsM  to  ahow  to  the  Fras  World 
that  this  Great  Bepublic  wiU  dafend 
democracy  anywhere,  anyUme:  and 

Mow.  therefore  be  tt  rasolved.  I^at  ttke 
PU-Amertcaa  ■■ortatimi  at  Ptttsburg.  OaU- 
fcmia,  napectftiUy  re^veata  tha  Beoorabte 
CUr   OtooDoll.    Ctty    or   Ptttaborg.    «d    pro- 
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cl»lm  April  ».  Ittn  u  "B«t»M»  Dir* 
in  obwrrinise  of  Oie  Jim  Aimlvei»»rT.  oom- 
manorMUig  Um  FWl  ot  B»U»n;  uxA  b»  It 
f»irth«r  ^     ^^ 

RMOlred.  Th»t  th*  Secretary  of  Uie 
lutKxluUpB  be  uid  u  heiebr  dlr«:t«<l  to  fur- 
nl»li  eoplee  of  tliU  reeolutlaa  to  U»  »t- 
tentlon  of  uie  HonoimbU  Oounty  Buper- 
Tlaors.  Contr»  Coeta  County;  the  Honoembto 
Oovffnor  of  till*  SUte,  end  the  Honoxmble 
Memben  of  the  Senate  and  State  Aieembty 
to  reepectfuUy  requeit  Ittewlea  to  declare 
AprU  B,  1967  aa  'Bataan  Day";  and  be  It 
further 

Reeolv«d.  That  coplea  of  the  aame  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  XIS.  Senatore 
Th(»nBj  H-  Kuchel  and  Oeorge  Murphy,  tJ,S. 
Senate,  and  the  Honorable  Congreaeman 
Jerome  R.  Waldle.  l«th  DUtrlct,  Contra  Ooeta 
County.  Houae  of  BepreeentaO»e«,  Wiahlnj- 
ton  D.O  tor  xrhate^er  action  aa  may  be 
neceaaary  In  the  premleee. 

Thla  reeolution  wae  duly  adopted  durln( 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  thla  Aa- 
eoclauon  aaaembled  on  January  M.  lixn  at 
the  Ctty  of  Pltteburg.  California,  a  quorum 
then  being  preeent. 

Faiamo  Uaaaao,  FrenSeiti. 

Atteat:  _      ^ 

DaMUO  K.  Baaco,  Secretary. 


A  good  eajly  atart  la  not  "coddlUig.-  What 
parent  thlnka  he  la  pampering  hla  child 
when  he  talue  htm  to  a  dentlat?  Or  when 
he  helpe  him  get  a  lununer  Job?  Or  when 
he  makes  sure  the  child  gete  to  a  school  or 
a  wboleeome  recreation  center,  or  geta  hla 
Bhota  from  a  good  doctor,  or  geta  the  special 
care  be  needs  If  he  has  a  handicap  to  over- 
ooine? 

Many  of  the  wide-ranging  pnpoeala  o< 
the  Preoldent  would  attack  problema  ct  the 
young  which  The  Plain  Dealer  baa  called  to 
public  attenUon.  and  In  ways  we  have  rec- 
ommended. 

Juvenile  Court  here  doee  need  centers  to 
dlagnoee.  treat  and  rehablUtalo  delinquent 
and  predelinquent  children  early. 

Mentally  retarded  children  need  more 
trained  stall  at  placee  like  the  Broadview 
Center. 

More  poor  children  ahould  get  chances 
to  finish  school,  learn  work  bablta.  acquire 
skills  and  become  self-dependent  and  self- 
reepectlng. 

A  rigid  stop-spending  stance  la  usuaUy 
expensive  In  the  long  run.  It  makee  senae 
only  If  one  can  forget  children  who  need 
help.  We  are  among  those  who  cannot  forget 
them. 


The  old  Star  was  a  veritable  training 
ground  for  American  literary  greato  who 
made  their  name  In  the  Kaat.  But  Roy  Bob- 
erts  never  heard  the  call  of  Eastern  cities 
This  was  due.  In  part,  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
that  the  Katuaj  City  Star's  enlightened  poll- 
dee  gave  him  and  other  good  newspapermen 
adequate  rewards  on  the  paper.  But  It  was 
also  due  to  his  Identification  with  his  region- 
He  recognized  shrewdly  enough  that  no  pcel- 
tlmu  elsewhere  could  offer  him  the  stature, 
the  influence,  the  reputation  and  the  rewards 
he  obtained  from  being  "Boy  Roberta  of  the 
Karistu  City  Star." 
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Oa  BdMaf  GmJ  Addto 

EXTENSION  OF  REHCARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OBID 
IW  THB  HO0SB  OF  BB'KBBKNTATIVMB 

MtMdat.  FeJtnutm  27.  1»«7 
Mr,  VANIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  ooncero  tor 
thla  oountrr's  helra,  otir  eblldren,  \a  park- 
mount. 

To  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the 
President's  message  on  children  and 
youth  reflect*  the  proper  kind  of  concern 
In  words  that  are  compassionate  and  log- 
ical. 

The  paper  urges  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's measurea. 

A  rigid  atop-epandlng  stance — 

The  editorial  conclude* — 
la   usually   eipenalve   In   the  Umg  run.    It 
makea  sense  only  If  one  can  forget  children 
who  need  help.    We  are  among  thoae  who 
cannot  forget  them. 

We  in  this  Chamber,  I  need  hardly  add, 
are  axnong  them,  too. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  reprinted 
In  tbeRicoMtln  <uU: 

(rrotn  the  Plain  Dealer,  r*b.  19,  1S«71 

Bow  To  BmLD  OOOB  ABKwn 
Pieeldent  Johnson  put  oompaaalcn  aa  weU 
as   logic  Into  hla  measage  to  Congraaa  on 
children  and  youth. 

He  saks  Congreas  to  help  children  get  a 
decent  start  toward  health,  literacy,  hope, 
(tecency  and  useful  adulthood. 

Aa  long  s«  thla  afDuent  nation  stUl  baa 
ny,  million  boys  and  glrla.  Ifl  and  younger. 
Inadequately  fed  and  houaed — 

Aa  long  as  mllllona.  frosn  babyhood  to 
■Chool  dropout  age.  are  aOlcted  by  phydcal 
handicsipe.  mental  hsnillrapa,  lack  o<  medi- 
cal and  dental  attention — 

As  long  as  "■""""*  ot  them  Uve  In  a  oo- 
chance  atmoaphere.  short-changed  by  life — 
thla  nation  cannot  snap  shut  tu  poTM  and 
Its  heart  against  tham. 

Head  Start  Is  a  demuuatrated  auooeas. 
It  haa  Uftad  children  o«t  at  hcsnea  Where 
they  wwe  walled  In  by  poverty.  gUxm  and 
neglect  and  haa  opened  thalr  minds  and 
mended  their  alfik  bodlea. 


Rot  A.Rabcri* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS, 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MisaouBZ 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RltPBKSlDrrATlVBS 

Monday,  February  27,  J9«7 
Mr.  BOLLINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally,   a    community    Is    tortunate 
enough  to  have  a  citizen  so  outstanding 
In  ability  and  dedication  that  the  com- 
munity Is  forever  enriched.     Such  was 
the  case  with  Roy  A.  Roberts,  retired 
chairman  of  the  board  oX  the  Kansas  City 
Star  who  died  February  23,  1987.    And 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  which  his  Ufe  Is 
Inseparable.  Is  forever  In  his  debt.     He 
gave  national  stature  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star.    He  helped  to  make  newspapering 
an   admired    and   desirable   profession. 
His  advice  and  guidance  helped  tnake 
Kansas  City  a  better  place  for  us  all. 
And  his  counsel  was  sought  by  Presidents 
and  others  of  national  stature.    As  for 
myself.  I  respected  him  as  a  community 
leader  and  admired  him  profoundly  as 
a  friend.    Under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude   an    editorial    appearing    In    the 
'Washington  Post  of  February  25,  1»«7, 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Raooas: 
SOT  A.  Boama 
Roy  A.  Roberta,  long  editor  and  president 
of  the  Kanjoj  City  Star,  made  his  personality 
one   with   that   of    his   new»p<iper  and   em- 
bellished  a   tradition  of   editorial   vigor   for 
which  his  region  became  famous.     He  was  a 
Journalist  who  differed  greatly  from  his  two 
contomporariea — Henry    Allen    and    WUllam 
Allen  Whit*.     The  Allen  and  White  Influence 
was  chiefly  exerted  In  their  pcnooal  wilUng 
and  on  the  editorial  page. 

The  Roberta  Impact  was  primarily  through 
others.  He  made  the  Star  and  the  Ttma 
newspapers  famous  for  aggreaelve  news- 
gathering  poUclea.  His  staff  members  were 
notable  for  their  independence  and  for  their 
attention  to  serious  news.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  the  friend  and  confidante  of  public  men 
who  were  foremost  in  national  affairs.  After 
hu  career  aa  a  reporter,  writer  and  editor 
he  turned  his  talenta  to  the  administrative 
taaks  of  a  great  newspaper  property.  But 
bis  Intveat  in  ttie  news  never  diminished. 


Johuva's  TriBMpks 

EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  nw  nurr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBBSENTArtVEB 

tfofidav,  February  27.  1»S7 
Mr   MINISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 

like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  a  thought-provoking  article 
on  our  foreign  poUcy  achievements  by 
Ernest  Cuneo  that  appeared  In  the  New- 
ark, N.J.,  Star  Ledger  of  February  25, 
1»67: 

Wnnf  Ama  Thit  Oouvo  To  Ootnrt 
JoBMSON's  TaiDHpaa? 
(By  Emeet  Cuneo) 
Ken  Strong  wae  one  o<  the  greateat,  U  not 
th«  greateet,  football  player  that  ever  Uved. 
He  could  out-klck,  out-pass,  out^run.  and 
out-smaah  any  back  In  the  league.  Every 
other  pUyer  In  the  league  held  him  In  re- 
spect approaching  awe— all  but  one.  That 
one  was  Ken  Strong  himself.  For  him.  every 
play  had  to  be  perfect.  He  whlplaahed  his 
Une  he  railed  at  his  backs,  but  time  and 
time  again,  he  drove  his  teams  to  tremen- 
dous vlctoriee.  Whole  stadiums.  opposlUon 
aa  well  as  [ollowera.  gave  him  standing  ova- 
tions as  the  big  feUow  trotted  disconsolately 
off  the  fleld — duconsolate  because  he  had 
not  satisfied  the  demon  of  Herculean  perfec- 
Uon  which  plagued  him  from  within. 

President  Johnson  U  a  lot  like  Ken  Strang. 
But  there  was  elUnded  to  Ken  Strong  an  un- 
derstanding which  u  not  eitanded  to  the 
President;  for  If  It  was  said  of  Ken  Strong 
that  he  drove  his  team  without  mercy.  It  waa 
also  added  that  he  drove  no  man  more  piti- 
lessly than  himself.  It  might  be  that  this 
Is  the  price  of  being  All-American^ 

There's  one  thing  else  that  the  President 
haa  to  face  which  neither  Ken  Strong  nor 
previous  Preeldenta  experienced,  and  It  Isn't 
the  terrific  punishment.  Terrific  punish- 
ment Is  part  of  the  Jobs  of  fullbacka  and 
Preeldenta.  and  aa  that  other  Southwest- 
emer.  President  Harry  8.  Truman,  declared. 
■If  you  cant  take  the  heat,  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen  "  But  what  Lyndon  Balnea  John- 
son faoee.  which  Ken  Strong  didn't,  ie  a 
rigged  scoreboard.  Hla  opposition  Just 
doean't  register  his  touchdowns  ss  he  sooree. 
For  example,  aundry  sagee  and  phlloeo- 
phers  all  but  threw  flu  when  he  sent  an  army 
into  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  waa  called 
everything  from  a  rambunctious  cowboy  to 
a  cunning  dictator.  Diplomatic  doom  waa 
predicted  south  of  the  border  for  a  cwntury 
to  come.  What  happened?  The  American 
Army  haa  been  and  gone,  and  the  Domini- 
can Government  Is  both  the  moat  stable  and 
democratic  since  the  'SOe.  But  the  same 
violent  critics  who  balled  JFK's  oonfrooU- 
tlon  of  the  Russians  off  Cuba  In  the  mlssUe 
crisis. refuse  to  rack  up  a  score  for  LBJ  In 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  seorekseplng  has  been  even  worse  In 
the  Paciflc.    As  In  ths  Dominican  BapubUc, 


Washthgton's  philoeopber-ln-realdence  has 
Intoned,  falladoualy.  that  traditional  tl.S. 
policy  avolda  land  ware  In  Asia.  The  fact 
Is  the  VS.  held  the  Philippines  for  60  yenre. 
and  at  laat  report  the  Philippines  were  still 
land  and  still  in  Asia.  To  Imply  that  the 
U.S..  then  or  now.  would  vacate  the  Philip- 
pines u  sheer  nonsense,  indeed.  General 
MacArthur  fought  a  land  vrar  to  regain  them. 

Further,  the  UB.  took  part  In  Huppreeslng 
the  Boser  Rebellion  at  Peking,  and  main- 
tained armed  forcee  on  the  Aalatlc  mainland 
up  unUI  1941.  Indeed.  It  was  made  more 
than  adequately  plain  to  Tokyo  before  Pearl 
Harbor  that  the  U.S.  would  not  allow  Japan 
to  thrust  further  southward  Into  Asia  with- 
out war  by  land  and  sea. 

Grudgingly,  the  President's  opponenw  ad- 
mit that  It  la  accepted  In  Asia  now  that  the 
X13.  is  a  bulwark  against  Communistic  ex- 
pansion. But  the  same  Intellectuals  who 
balled  JFK  for  making  a  stand  In  Cuban 
waters  are  unwUilng  to  admit  that  LBJ'e 
stand  at  Vietnam  made  Indoneala  again 
reasonably  safe  for  the  emergence  of  democ- 
racy. Nor.  of  course,  do  they  mention  tbm 
Communist  reversal  In  Ghana. 

But  the  Incredible  incredibility  gap  is  that 
LBJ  la  accorded  not  one  bit  of  recognition 
for  the  fact  that  be  remains  firm  whUe  Red 
China  has  broken  apart.  When  the  Rus- 
slana  rase  agalnat  the  Romanovs.  It  waa 
hailed  as  a  great  victory  by  Germany  and  a 
deadly  blow  to  the  Alllea.  When  the  Ger- 
mans revolted  agalnat  the  Kalaer.  it  waa 
hailed  aa  a  great  victory  by  the  Allies.  But 
when  the  Chlneee  revolt  agalnat  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  Incredibly,  the  scoreboard  falls  to  reg- 
ister even  a  partial  victory  for  the  firm  policy 
of  LBJ  In  Vietnam. 

Popularity  haa  nothing  to  do  with  thla 
issue.  Outalde  of  New  Yorit.  few  sporta- 
wrlters  liked  the  Tankeea.  but  aU  were  fair 
enough  to  print  aooree  wlien  tliey  won. 


Ebira  Star-Gaxelte  Sopperts  CommiNcc 
RccaauuBdatioas  aa  Adam  Claytaa 
PaweD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    KKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OPTUa>RESKKTATIVES 

Tuevtay.  February  21,  1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
filing  ot  the  report  "In  re  Adam  Clay- 
TOM  Powell"  by  the  select  committee 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1,  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  been  receiving 
considerable  adrlce  from  the  press  and 
from  their  constituents  how  to  vote  on 
Wednesday. 

I  plan  to  support  the  committee  report 
and  the  resolution.  I  have  so  stated  to 
my  district  news  media,  and  I  have 
praised  the  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee imder  the  able  leadership  of  the 
dean  ot  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellmI. 

I  waa  pleased  therefore,  to  find  that 
my  attitude  was  confirmed  by  the  edi- 
torial policy  of  the  Eln^a  Star-Gasette 
of  Elmira.  N.Y  .  In  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  represent.  I  believe  my  colleaguea 
may  also  be  interested  in  the  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  February 
24  Under  the  pennlsslon  granted  to  me 
February  20, 1  include  It  lathe  Appendix : 

POWXLL    Is    DXTLATW    WTTROUT    BsmO 

Tbe  Houu  committee  bu  ncted  wisely  In 
dealing  with  Adam  Clayton  FoweU. 


n  Powell  doecnt  emerge  in  the  oommlt- 
tee'B  reoommendktlonfl  smelling  like  a  raee. 
neither  is  be  given  tbe  mantle  ot  undeterred 
martyrdom. 

Tbe  oocnmlttee  agreed  to  suggest  to  tbe 
fuU  House  that  tbe  erring  congresemsn  be 
returned  to  his  seat,  tbst  he  be  censured  mnd 
tbat  be  surrender  s  portion  of  hla  pay  to 
make  up.  at  least  In  part,  for  what  has  come 
Into  bis  pocket  from  tbe  salary  bis  estranged 
wife  was  supposed  to  receive  and.  according 
to  ber  testimony,  didn't. 

Whatever  the  House  doeato  Powell  is  cer- 
tain to  strike  resentful  sparks  from  this 
bombastic  defler  of  the  law. 

The  angry  chorus  started  by  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  when  Powell  waa  booted  out  of  bis 
committee  chairmanship  wlU  be  taken  up  by 
others  who  feel  that  tbe  Harlem  clergyman* 
playboy -legislator  Is  being  pereecuted  be- 
cause of  hie  color. 

That  chorus.  In  fact,  waa  sung  at  Columbia 
by  Jfljnes  Meredith  and  39  other  law  stu- 
dents, who  allege  that  racism  was  a  key  tasue 
In  the  House  action  in  Powell's  untragrant 
affairs. 

It  U  a  chorus,  by  tbe  way,  In  which  Sen. 
Edward  M-  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  Isn't 
likely  to  Join.  Like  Congreesman  Powell. 
Brooke  la  a  Negro.  Tbe  difference  between 
tbem  Is  vast.  S<n.' Brooke  is  as  much  as 
credit  to  tbe  Senate  as  Powell  has  been  a 
reproach  to  the  House. 

Some  win  cbtde  the  Houae  select  com- 
mittee for  falling  to  throw  out  Powell,  claim- 
ing It  lacked  courage  to  meet  an  important 
Issue  bead-on. 

l^e  oocnmlttee  was  not  lacking  In  courage. 
Neitba-  was  It  lacking  In  Judgment.  Ponrell 
wiU  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  posture,  to 
get  off  tbe  bombastic  and  Inflammatory  ora- 
tory In  wbkrh  be  U  so  accomplished  and  en- 
gage In  highly  lucrative  barnstorming 
expeditions. 

The  caee  offers  something  beside  criticism 
of  Powell  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  tbe  people  who  elect  Ite  mem- 
bers. 

That's  tbe  simple  question  of  ethics  whlcb 
Powell  and  some  of  his  backers  have  raised. 

It's  proper  that  they  should  raise  It  and 
essential  tiiat  the  criticism  that  PoweU  Is 
being  punished  while  others  equaUy  guilty  of 
shady  doings  go  unmolested  be  taken  seri- 
ously in  the  legislature. 

If  It  la  not.  and  if  Powell  and  his  cup- 
porters  can  truly  show  that  there's  a  double 
standard  in  dealing  with  members  who  are 
unfaithful  to  their  trust,  the  Congress  will 
diminish  lu  suture  and  deserve  the  criticism 
tbat  will  be  poured  upon  It. 


Natwaal  Tabcrcoleus  Ast^datioa  Mowmt 
Less  of  Hie  Honorable  John  E.  Fogarty, 
of  Rhoile  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HONe  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  6.  1967 

Mr.  UilRO.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 

of  directors  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  at  its  recent  midwinter 
meeting  adopted  unanimously  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of 
the  late  Congressman  John  Pogarty,  The 
resolution  was  presented  by  a  constituent 
of  mine.  Mr.  T.  A.  Duckworth.  In  his  ca- 
pttdty  as  chairman  of  the  National  Tu- 
bercttlosis  Aasodatlon's  Committee  on 
Cooperation  with  Federal  Agencies.  Just 
last  September.  John  Fogarty  and  I  were 


privileged  to  hoet  a  luncheon  with  this 
committee  here  In  the  Speaker's  Dining 
Room  where  John  and  I.  with  other 
Members,  exptesaed  our  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  of  this,  our  Nation's  oldest 
voluntary  health  association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  member  of  the 
NTA's  board  of  directors,  dedicated  to 
eradication  of- tuberculosis,  give  of  their 
own  time  in  this  endeavor,  and  their  ex- 
pression. It  seems  to  me.  provides  a  par- 
ticularly eloquent  expr^slon  of  their 
deep  respect  for  John  Pogarty's  concerns 
and  efforte.  Theirs  Is  a  respectful  tribute 
to  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty  on  behalf  of 
the  patients  afBicted  with  tuberculosis 
and  other  respiratory  dlaeases  who  will 
suffer  less  as  a  result  of  his  contributions 
to  the  health  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Insert  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  resolution  In  the  Recokd  at 
this  point: 

A  acSOX.unOM  ST  THE  NsnONAL  TumEMCVTMStS 

AssociATtOM.  BoASO  OT  DsscToas,  PKmu- 

ABT  S,  1M7 

On  January  10.  1967.  at  the  age  of  53. 
Congressman  John  S.  Pogarty  was  the 
victim  of  a  fatAl  heart  attack.  His  untimely 
death  U  most  sincerely  regretted  by  everyone 
who  has  oompaoslon  lor  (be  Uls  of  bis  fei- 
lowman  or  who  has  seen  tbe  manifold  bene- 
fit whlcb  resulted  from  bis  efforts.  He 
worked  IndefaUgably  for  better  health  for 
those  who  were  alck  or  disabled.  His  oom- 
paaalon  drove  him  to  eztraordlnary  efforts 
and  tbe  results  of  tboee  efforte  have  bene- 
fited millions  of  tbe  living  both  In  tbe 
United  States  and  around  tbe  world,  to  say 
nothing  of  benefits  to  those  yet  unborn.  His 
rejection  of  tbe  Impossible  meant  the  trans- 
forming of  the  Impossible  Into  t^e  realized - 
Bis  vision  of  tbe  potential  of  medloal  re- 
aearch  deservedly  earned  blm  numerous 
plaudits  from  cltlsens  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Tuberculosia  workers  and.  more  Important- 
ly, those  who  suffered  the  ravages  of  thla 
once  hopeless  disease,  have  never  had  a  more 
compassionate  friend.  Hla  approach  to 
health  was  bi-partisan:  when  there  was  hope 
tbat  a  new  drug,  streptomycin,  bad  the 
promise  of  being  an  effective  tuberculosis 
treatment.  Congressman  Pogarty  carried  for- 
ward, in  coUabfxatlon  with  the  late  Republi- 
can Congressman  Prank  Keefe.  an  appropria- 
tion of  93  million  to  make  the  drug  more 
readUy  available  to  tCtoee  in  need.  He  fol- 
lowed carefully  the  medlcsJ  progrevs  against 
tbe  dlseaae.  His  conviction  Chat  more  eould 
and  should  be  done  prompted  him  to  order 
tbe  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  convene  a  Task  Poroe  of  experts  to 
plot  carefully  a  program  for  the  eradication 
of  tuberculosis.  He  carefully  followed  the 
implementation  of  the  reoonunendatlons 
which  emanated  from  that  Task  Fy>rce  Re- 
port during  the  brief  years  allowed  him. 

His  deep  Interest  in  the  oonqueet  of  tuber- 
culoBlB  was  further  demonstrated  on  two 
separate  occaslcms  when  he  stated  bis  con- 
victions at  meetings  of  the  NTA.  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Northeast  Tuberculosis  Con- 
ference. Tbe  totality  of  his  Interest  in  the 
health  of  his  fellowman  and  bis  understand- 
ing of  newly  emerging  health  problems  was 
evidenced  by  bis  taking  time  from  a  busy 
political  campaign  to  present  the  keyncTte 
addl«sa  to  tbe  NTA-PHS  Task  Porce  on  Em- 
physema and  Chronic  Bronchitis  only  four 
short  months  ago. 

None  who  was  prlvllefced  to  know  blm 
failed  to  be  Impresaed  by  his  deep  feeling  for 
his  fellowman.  Even  tbough  hla  counsel 
was  sought  by  Presidents  and  other  greats 
he  «*aa  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  tbe  most 
Inslgnlflcant.  All  of  us  have  lost  a  dear  and 
valued  friend.  His  exaiaple  will  continue  to 
spur  us  to  even  greater  effort. 


A  918 
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Now  tlxerafora  be  It  Kcjoloed.  That  this 
Board  oi  Director*.  r«prB«enUng  all  the  TOi- 
unteepi  and  worters  Ln  tuberculoeU  awocta- 
tlons  througtvout  thU  nation,  erpren  to 
Consreoaman  Togartr's  wUe,  Lulae.  and  to 
hU  daughter,  ICary.  our  profound  regret  at 
the  loae  of  our  good  friend,  and  our  deep 
■ympitby  to  them  in  their  bereavement. 
Natiomu.  TuBiacuLoaifl  Association. 
STDMET   Jacobs.   US>..  President. 


Ncc4e4:  Go«4  Job*— N«t  Pro«u«« 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALiroaNU 
IN  THK  HOnSE  OP  RKPBESBNTATTVES 

MOTtdav.  February  27,  1967 
Mr.  HAWKINS.     hLr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
RccoKD,  I  Include  the  following  report  to 
my  constituents: 

Nkedcd:  Oood  Josa — Nor  PaoHtacs 
South  and  East  Loa  Angeiee  are  literal 
Islaodi  of  poverty  and  deprivation  that  have 
grovn  more  depressed  over  the  past  Ave 
yeara  .  .  .  the  quality  of  bousing  deteri- 
orated sharply  while  rental  coeta  rose  . 
purchasing  power  ot  the  average  family 
dropped  nearly  »400  ...  a  fifth  of  the  men 
were  neither  in  school  nor  In  the  latwr  force 
.  .  .  uoemployment  rate  over  10%  -  .  ■  wel- 
fare cases  have  Increased  ilnce  August  1M5 
,  .  .  Such  are  the  actual  conditions. 
But  look  at  these  random  news  bit*  which 
attempt  to  tell  us  how  prosperous  we  are: 
Unemployment  In  boa  Angeles  County  down 
to  4.5%  .  .  .  Industrtallat  H  C.  McClellan 
(In  charge  of  State  Jobs  for  Minorities  pro- 
gram) expresses  saUsfacUon  over  progress  In 
Watu  .  .  .  Over  18.000  curfew  area  Negroes 
have  been  hired,  be  says  .  .  .  Unemployment 
cut  nearly  60%  saice  l»fl6  riots  .  -  .  Ckiver- 
nor  Reagan  promises  Jobs  in  private 
industry  .  .  . 

In  catling  attention  (o  tbs  potential  for 
danger  that  lies  In  ths  real  conditions,  and 
In  demanding  action  instead  of  vague  prom- 
isee to  correct  them,  thereby  removing  the 
causes  of  violence  and  disorders,  I  have  been 
accused  by  Kicae  of  "rabble-rousing"  and 
"encouraging  people  to  riot." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  ta  I  have  merely 
quoted  \3B.  Deparxmeat  of  Labor  and  the 
U£.  Census  report*,  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
facts  demanded  what  we  should  do  before 
frustration  turns  Into  anger  and  ibis  erupts 
Into  another  sununer  of  disorders.  No  re- 
sponsible cltisen  living  in  the  area,  ss  I  do. 
and  an  elected  pubUc  official,  could  honestly 
do  otherwise. 

Disorders  can  b«  prevented  but  not  by 
making  false  claims  as  to  the  actual  numbers 
who  are  being  given  Jobs,  as  Oovemor  Reagan 
ts  doing,  and  destroying  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams, sabotaging  equal  employment,  and 
cutting  otf  apondlng  on  vital  programs  to  edu- 
cate, train,  and  employ  people. 

Tboee  who  accuse  me  of  stirring  up  trou- 
ble by  telling  the  truth  are  generally  the 
ume  people  who  oppose  essential  gov- 
ernment spending  and  fair  housing:  they  are 
the  people  who  vote  against  school  bonds  to 
educate  our  youngster*  and  then  complain 
when  teenager*  get  into  trouble.  They  are 
the  hypocrites  who  talk  about  "law  and  or- 
der" but  look  the  other  way  at  the  economic 
and  poUUcaJ  exploitation,  the  poverty  and 
hopeleaanaw  that  prevail  in  our  tow-Income 
communities.  They  are  the  demagogue*  who 
■ay  "people  want  Jobs,  not  relief"  and  then 
■upport  cuU  in  welfare  budgeU  without  pro- 
viding Jobs. 

Governor  Etaagmn  and  his  Jobs  chief  McClel- 
lan  are   not   teUing   the    trutti   wbsn   the^ 


sneaJtlly  Imply  I  am  opposed  to  Jobs  In  pri- 
vate industry.  I  have  personally  encouraged 
private  enterprise  to  provide  Jobs  and  to  make 
them  full  time  at  decent  wages.  ^parenUy. 
however.  It  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
enough  iuch  Jobs  for  the  hard  core  unem- 
ployed without  some  governmental  coopera- 
tion. And  I  am  not  willing  to  remove  our 
governmefat,  which  we  have  elected,  from 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  u*  whenever 
It  becomes  necessary  from  starvstlon.  exploit- 
ation, deceitful  ttdvertlBlng.  monopolle*.  dis- 
crimination, and  exorbitant  prices.  Good 
Jobs  1*  the  H-swer  to  most  of  our  problems, 
not  relief.  But  not  to  provide  either  U 
criminal. 

A  massive  stuck  on  the  basic  causes  of 
poverty  and  insecurity  Is  long  overdue.  We 
have  made  a  beginning  in  such  programs  as 
Head  Start,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUon  Act,  Pair  Employment  and  Hous- 
ing laws,  tultlon-free  community  colleges, 
on-the-job  training  programs.  Teen  Posts. 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps,  adult  education 
classes,  and  the  Neighborhood  Adult  Partici- 
pation program  We  now  need  to  strengthen, 
expand,  and  coordinate  these  and  many  other 
Aervlcea.  And  above  all  we  need  to  locate 
Neighborhood  Service  Centers  in  every  neigh- 
borhood where  people  can  get  in  one  place 
all  the  informauon  they  need  about  the 
varloufl  programs  as  well  as  help,  from  some 
sympathetic  person.  In  obtaining  the  bene- 
fits and  services  they  need. 

Poverty  ts  the  overriding  factor  tbat  under- 
lies Negro  Ufe.  While  80%  of  the  poor  are 
wbiu.  over  hnif  of  all  Negroes  live  in  poverty 
or  deprivation.  Any  program  to  reduce  pov- 
erty, therefore,  has  vital  and  direct  tearing 
on  Negro  life  In  general. 

The  beet  attack  on  poverty  is  not  to  ignore 
or  allevUte.  but  to  prevent  It.  Such  an 
approach  involves  full  time  employment  at 
decent  wages  for  all  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  work,  plus  assurance  of  an  income 
1  through  social  security  and  other  programs) 
for  those  who  because  of  physical  disability, 
old  age.  etc..  do  not  work  on  Job*  at  decent 
wages.  This  approach  recognizes  the  essen- 
tial dignity  of  Individuals  to  earn  a  living, 
to  live  in  a  decent  environment,  and  to 
achieve  their  full  potential  in  life. 

This  approach  supporu  the  belief  that  It 
Is  the  concern  of  government  not  only  to  use 
lu  taxing,  monetary,  lending,  and  other 
powers  In  behalf  of  big  corporations,  but  also 
to  help  human  being*.  Including  tbe  most 
disadvantaged  among  us.  to  live  better. 

If  to  support  this  approach  and  to  advo- 
cate these  beliefs  la  "rabble-rousing"  or  in- 
jurious to  the  public  welfare,  then  It  is  time 
for  us  to  reexamine  our  national  goals,  and 
to  determine  If  In  a  growing  economy  that 
spends  83  billion  monthly  on  "saving"  a 
country  In  southeast  Asia  we  can  afford  to 
Ignore  30  million  persons  living  lu  poverty 
and  a  million  on  public  assistance  here  at 
home. 


Look  down  almost  any  Houston  street, 
the  paper  continues,  and  face  "a  nar- 
rowing passage  fenced  on  each  side  by 
poles  and  wires." 

Houston  is  not  alone.  As  the  paper 
notes: 

Ideally,  every  American  dty  should  be  as 
free  as  tbe  naUoo's  capital  frotn  this  ugly 
corseting. 

I  offer  Its  editorial  for  the  Rkcord: 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post.  Peb.  13.  lftfl7| 
Busting  UaLXKcas 

The  beauty  of  Washington— the  nation's 
capital — Is  unmarred  by  telephone  pole*  and 
power  lines,  L^nfanfa  great  avenuee  sweep 
untrammeled  to  th«r  end. 

The  Houstonian  looking  down  almost  any 
long  Houston  street  faces  a  narrowing  pas- 
sage fenced  on  each  fide  by  poles  and  wires. 
The  poles  are  often  made  more  grotesque  by 
the  bunch  of  tranaformeni  and  tumors  of 
equipment. 

Ideally,  every  American  dty  should  be  as 
free  as  tbe  nation's  capital  from  this  ugly 
corseting. 

In  hi*  polluUon  message  to  Congress.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  asked  federal  help  on  reme- 
dies tor  this  visual  pollution  of  the  land: 

"Webbs  of  wire  carrying  power  and  com- 
munications Bervlcea  mar  the  landscape  . 
A  promising  alternative  to  this  clutter — the 
earth*  depths  beneath  us — haa  received  only 
passing  attenUon.  But  it  can  provide  a  loca- 
tion tor  the  arterries  a  modem  city  must 
have— the  wire*.  Dlpes,  tubes,  passageways" 
and  parking  spaceT^ 

"Subsurface  excavation  Is  difficult,  slow 
and  expensive  .  .  .  Obvlou*ly  we  must  de- 
velop cheaper  and  better  methods.  I  reootn- 
mend  a  program  for  research  to  develop 
rapid  and  low-ooet  excavation  technology. 

"The  beauty  of  cltlee  and  rural  areas  can 
be  protected  and  enhanced  by  placing  utility 
transmission  lines  underground  ...  I  have 
directed  the  secretary  of  Interior  to  Initiate 
a  co-operative  research  program  with  indus- 
try to  find  eoluuons  to  .  .  .  thsse  technical 
problems  and  to  seek  ways  to  raduce^the  ooet 
of  placing  utility  lines  undergroxind." 

As  a  city  Juat  beginning  to  dig  tunnels, 
sink  parking  loU  and  bury  power  lines. 
Houston  can  make  the  most  of  any  tech- 
niques or  tips  the  researcher*  can  produce. 
No  single  measure  of  city  beautiflcatlon  could 
do  more  for  Houston. 

No  celestial  city,  no  dream  landscape, 
could  be  beautiful  If  It  could  be  seen  only 
through  an  irregular  screen  of  public  util- 
ities. 


Eftomaa  Ia4cpea4cBCe 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Uondav,  February  27,  I»«7 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnsons  suggestion  that  telephone  and 
electrical  wires  could  well  be  burled  In- 
stead of  strung  on  poles  has  struck  a 
particularly  responsive  chord  In  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

Look  down  the  great  avenues  in  Wash- 
ington, says  the  Houston  Post,  and  see  a 
vista  as  unmarred  as  the  designer 
dreamed. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  MKw  jnsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MOTUtay,  Februaru  27,  19S7 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday.  February  S4,  marked  the  day. 
exactly  49  yean  ago.  when  more  than  a 
million  Estonians  established  an  inde- 
pendent, peace-loving  nation  dedicated 
to  the  betterment  of  their  children's 
lives  and  fulfillment  of  their  fathers' 
dreams. 

History  records  for  us  the  tremendous 
progress  the  small  nation  accomplished 
despite  the  years  of  depression  that  hit 
Europe  and  despite  the  constant  threats 
of  her  greedy  neighbors.  Estonia's  econ- 
omy grew  steadily  between  1920  and  1939 
and  considerable  actilevement  was  made 


In  the  arts  as  well  as  In  the  grawli\g  field 
of  Industrialization. 

In  a  short  period  of  time  the  Estonian 
nation  had  shown  that  It  could  reach 
great  heights  through  democratic  self- 
government  and  had  rightlfully  earned 
its  place  in  the  community  of  nations. 

However,  secret  pacts  between  Nail 
Germany  and  Communist  Russia,  the 
so-called  nonaggresslon  pacts  between 
the  two  mightiest  aggressors  of  modem 
Europe,  soon  led  to  a  Soviet  sphere  of 
influence  In  the  Baltic  SUtes.  MillUry 
arrests  and  mass  persecutions  followed 
and  Estonia  was  overrun.  During  the 
first  year  of  Soviet  occupation,  there  was 
a  manpower  loss  of  over  60,000  men  of 
all  ages  and  classes.  Ten  thousand  of 
these  were  removed  in  a  single  night  as 
a  part  of  the  well-synchronized  Commu- 
nist plot.  Another  60.000  Estonians  who 
resisted  Soviet  collectivism  and  fought 
In  the  undergrotmd  for  reestabllshment 
of  their  Ijeloved  homeland  were  deported 
between  1944-49.  By  that  time  the 
Communists  had  added  another  reluctant 
member  to  Its  growing  empire. 

But  despite  21  years  of  displacement, 
the  mighty  spirit  of  the  fighting  Esto- 
nians remains  unbroken.  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  volume  of  mall  I  received 
from  Estonian-Americans  from  every 
part  of  our  Nation  when  I  joined  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  41«  In  the  89th  Congress. 

■liiere  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
tragic  events  of  1940  and  it  is  Important 
for  all  Americans  to  focus  upon  tbe  pain- 
ful lessons  of  the  past  as  we  reaffirm  our 
commitments  to  the  democratic  nations 
of  the  world  today.  The  free  world  can- 
not remain  quiet  while  men  are  denied 
their  liberties,  while  families  are  mas- 
sacred and  cultures  destroyed — all  this  to 
create  more  monuments  to  the  living 
death  that  is  communism. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  Esto- 
nian people  will  one  day  soon  see  the  re- 
creation ot  a  free  state  and  once  again 
enjoy  the  freedom  which  is  democracy's 
Ufeblood. 


What  ApaiHwid  DU  U  a  GoUea  Boy 
of  Boxiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxCMon 
IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  RKPRE3ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  25,  1967 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  delegate  to  the  20th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  African  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  this  di6- 
tlngulahed  body,  my  poeltion  In  Indignant 
opposition  to  tlie  system  of  apartheid 
that  obtalzu  In  South  Africa  Is  well 
established. 

The  subcommittee  that  I  am  privileged 
and  honored  to  chair  last  year  conducted 
the  most  thorough  and  far-reaching  In- 
vestigation of  apartheid  that  ever  has 
been  conducted,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that,  while  my  own  convictions  were 
r^trongly  on  one  side,  the  Investigation 


was  fairly  and  objectively  carried  on 
with  the  result  that  In  the  volumes 
recording  the  hearings  ix>th  sides  are 
fully  and.  I  think,  fairly  presented. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Newsweek  I  find 
an  article  that  is  shocking  to  my  sense  of 
decency  and  that  illustrates  how  cruelly, 
unfairly,  and  InhimiazUy  this  thing  can 
be  carried. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Shade  or  Dutxekmci 
Tb«re  WW  k  tlm*.  and  not  too  long  ago. 
when  Ronnie  van  der  Walt  was  one  of  tbe 
golden  boys  a<  South  African  boxing.  He 
wM  tough,  he  was  willing,  and — of  course — 
he  was  white.  And  Lf.  at  29.  be  bad  not 
quite  made  It  to  the  top.  his  record  showed 
only  eight  defeats  In  more  than  a  hundred 
fl^hta.  A  itlfT  left-hooker,  Ronnie  once 
knocked  out  Wime  Ludick.  the  current 
South  African  welterweight  champ  and  a 
contender  for  the  world  tlUe.  But  then,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Juat  before  Ronnie  was  to  square 
off  against  Blackle  Bwart  at  Cape  Town's 
Oreen  Point  arena,  the  bout  was  oaUed  off. 
Ronnie's  name  was  Inked  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. WaU  past«ra  with  his  picture  were 
torn  up.  "If  be  had  fougt^i  that  night." 
says  the  promoter.  "Pt  would  have  been  fined 
or  gone  to  Jail." 

It  was  the  end  of  tbe  line  for  Ronnie  as 
a  blg-tlme  prlseflghter  In  apartheid -ridden 
South  Africa.  The  reason  :  the  South  African 
Oovemnjent  had  pronounced  htm  "Col- 
ored"— a  person  of  mUed  blood — and  there- 
tare  unfit  fao  mix  It  up  In  the  nag  with 
white  men. 

For  Ronnie,  who  sees  himself  as  a  "real" 
South  African.  It  was  tbe  wickedest  and 
lowest  punch  he  had  ever  taken.  True,  he 
was  from  Cape  Town,  where  300  years  of 
racial  mixing  have  produced  the  so-called 
C^;>e  Ooloreds.  and  Rachel,  his  wife,  was 
listed  as  Colored.  But  Ronnie  himself  bad 
gone  to  all-white  schools  and  eaten  in  wiiite- 
only  restaurants.  And  he  had  fought  pro- 
fessionally for  twelve  years  as  a  white  man. 
After  proudly  polnUng  out  that  be  waa  the 
grandson  ot  Jt^annes  van  der  Walt,  a  great 
AfrlkaaDS  wrestler,  be  added:  "They  can't 
just  cut  me  down  like  a  bloody  tree  .  . 
For  Ood's  sake,  X   am   a  wtutc  man." 

The  government,  whoae  race  laws  require 
that  all  South  Africans  carry  Identity  cards 
labeUng  them  as  White,  Bantu,  or  Colored, 
disagreed.  lu  decision  was  based  on  an 
Inspection  of  Ronnie.  Rachel  and  their  two 
children  made  by  their  local  Race  Classifica- 
tion Board.  One  man  there.  Ronnie  recalls. 
"walked  around  us  peering  at  us  from  every 
angle  like  you  do  when  you  buy  an  animal. 
He  said  nothing.  Just  looked  .  .  The  chil- 
dren didn't  understand.  But  Rachel  cried 
when  we  got  outalde.  ICon.  I  did  too."  Ron- 
nie soon  got  tbe  letter  telling  him  he  bad 
been  reclassified   as  Colored. 

Tragic  Abeurdity:  In  tbe  South  African 
Parliament,  voices  were  raised  In  protest, 
and  tbe  English -language  Cape  Times  re- 
marked that  "the  tragic  absurdity  of  writ- 
ing race  dlacrlmlnatlon  into  law  could  hardly 
be  better  illustrated."  But  Interior  Minister 
PJCX.  Le  Rouz  Insisted  that  tbe  ruling  on 
Ronnie  would  stand.  "He  has  never  been  a 
white  person."  sniffed  Le  Roux.  TTien  with 
logic  rerolnlacent  of  the  Mad  Hatter's  tea 
party,  the  minister  added:  "And  I  do  not 
believe  he  will  ever  become  one." 

That  meant  that  if  Bonnie  should  stay  in 
South  Africa,  be  could  only  box  sgainst 
other  Colored  men.  for  a  few  paltry  dollars 
a  match.  "I  love  this  oountry."  says  Ronnie, 
"But  I  got  to  be  free  to  box.  My  kids  have 
got  to  be  free."  And  so  Scmnle  van  der 
Walt — former  white  man — will  aeli  bis 
poultry  farm  outside  Cape  Town.  puU  up 
stakes  and  leave  the  country.  "I  wtU  settle 
in  England."  be  says  quietly,  "wbere  I  hope 
people  will  accept  me  for  what  I  am." 


TCOIC:  ABM»tf«rllu7 


EZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KxinnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVCS 

Monday.  February  27,  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  twin 
cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have 
embarked  reoenUy  on  a  voluntarily  sup- 
ported community  education  program. 
The  name  of  the  program  la  the  Twin 
Cities  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center.  Its  purpose.  In  the  words  of  a 
recent  editorial  page  article  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 17  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Is  "to  give 
a  quick  boost  to  men  and  women  who  are 
unemployed,  or  employed  in  uii&killed 
jobs  and  have  not  been  able  to  qualify 
for  better  jobs." 

TCOIC,  even  tnough  new.  has  a  great 
potential  for  service.  One  of  its  chief 
problems,  as  Is  so  often  tbe  case  with 
untried  ventures,  is  shortage  of  cash. 

The  Tribune's  account  catches  the 
spirit  of  "what  may  be  the  noisiest,  most 
ambitious,  most  experimental  educa- 
tional effort  in  the  Twin  Cities": 

TCOIC — A  NoisT,   AKsmoua,   Nrw   Kino  or 

VocATiowAL  School 

(By  Miriam  Album) 

Atx)ut  6:16  pjn.  the  lobby  erf  tbe  old  red 

stone  buUdlng  at  S17  Marquette  Av.  begins 

to  fill  with  people  hanging  up  coats,  darting 

around  to  grset  feUow  students  and  confer 

with  instructors,  and  moving  down  a  narrow 

hail  or  up  the  stairway  to  classrooms  ttiat 

once  boused  tMUkers. 

They're  engaged  in  what  may  be  the  noisi- 
est, most  ambitous.  moat  experimental  edu- 
caUonal  effort  in  the  Twin  Cities.  At  any 
rate.  It  Is  tbe  newest,  and  It  is  attempting 
to  offer  a  land  of  training  program  new  lu 
this  area.  One  of  its  distinctions  is  that, 
"minority  group"  people  are  in  the  majority. 
This  insOtutlon,  identified  as  TCOIC— 
Twin  Cities  Opportiuiiues  Industrial! ratio n 
C«;iter— Is  now  in  its  sixth  week  of  classes 
It  alnu  to  give  a  quick  boost  to  men  snd 
women  who  are  unemployed,  or  employed  In 
unskilled  Jobs  and  hsve  not  l>een  able  to 
qualify  for  better  Jobs. 

The  wide-open  admission  policy,  lack  ot 
tuition,  and  prospect  of  job  improvement 
are  bringing  m  applicanU  for  wbom  more 
traditional  vocational  training  bos  seemed 
unattainable. 

Visit  a  class  in  "personality  deveiopmeni" 
and  you  begin  to  get  the  idea.  Conrad  Bal- 
four. o(  radio  and  Dale  Carnegie  experience, 
now  a  Job  development  specialist  tor  TCOIC. 
runs  this  show,  and  he  makes  it  a  gay  one. 
with  the  students  u  participants. 

They  give  quickie  speeches  to  ihetr  class- 
mates, gaining  self-confidence  and  learning 
to  express  tbemselv«  enecUvely,  They  are 
rveponslve  to  shifting  discussion  topics. 
With  good  humor  Uiey  go  along  with  Bal- 
four's calculated  stunts  and  appreciate  his 
sensible  advice,  such  as,  "I>on't  carry  a  chip 
on  tbe  shoulder  ...  If  you're  good  at  the 
job.  youli  be  wanted  .  .  .  We  aU  need  a  little 
courage." 

The  atmoephere  Is  friendly,  alert,  informal. 
TTie  decibels  rise  as  voices  from  other  classes 
come  through  and  over  the  thin  partitions. 
Several  trainees  unobtrusively  Iiave  brought 
In  soft  drinks — they  missed  dinner  A  couple 
come  In  late^li  was  the  best  they  could  do 
with  Job  and  bus  schedules.  Someone  leavM 
for  a  session  with  a  counselor. 

Next  class  U  'minority  group  history."  and 
Milton  WUllams,  by  day  a  vocaUonal  ooun- 
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Mlor  at  tt»  St.  Paul  RehaWUtatlon  Centw, 
U  UlUns  about  Africa.  He  pr«ent8  a  mix- 
ture of  caa^garated  cliche*  icannlbaia.  Jun- 
gles rtc.)  whtcli  he  dlffprorm.  of  accural*  <!•- 
Krtptlana  erf  the  land  asd  pwaple.  erf  iophla- 
tlcat«l  Dita  of  antlxropolofy.  history  and  aoo- 
nomlcs-  . 

Acroaa  the  hafl.  LUMan  Anthony,  director 
of  tralnlnK.  la  holding  a  claat  on  "faniUy  r»- 
Ifttionj  '•  considered  ogpeclaJly  helpful  for  the 
perspectlTe  of  a  group  with  more-than- 
ftverage  family,  home  and  Income  problema- 

These  along  wtth  ■1>a«Jc  education"— «- 
lenUal  reading.  wrtUng  and  calculating— 
conatJtuK  the  "feeder"  coursw,  taken  by  en- 
rollees  before  they  get  Into  training  for  »pecl- 
fio  vocation*.  The  "feeder"  claaae*  are  to  help 
orient  them  to  ichooi  work  and  help  tb«m 
be  more  «ffecU¥e  In  applying  for  amplof- 
mcnt  and  performing  future  )ob»  . 

Adding  to  tha  cheerful  hubbub  on  the 
miUn  floor  ar^  vocational  claiaes  on  the  bal- 
cony— drafting,  offlcw  machlnea.  y^^tarlai. 
key  punch,  pre-healtb  and  pr»-«lectronlc».  ao 
far 

Flexibility  U  the  keyaot«  of  TCOIC.  Hew 
tratnnea  keep  atartlng.  ( Nearly  200  are  now 
•nrollod  and  more  are  waiting  for  the  day- 
tlma  and  3t.  Paul  ichedulea  not  yet  itafled.) 
Tralneee  go  at  their  own  pace. 

Instructors  switch  geai¥  to  help  trainee* 
of  varied  background.  •ome*line«  backing  up 
to  fill  subjwrt  gapa,  using  advanced  etudentt 
to  help  Uj*  new  onee.  pushing  some  ahead 
quickly   to  on-the-job   cralolng  tn  Indualry. 

Bight  now  what  the  Twin  CtUee  OIC  need* 
moat  to  succeed  Is  moo*y.  To  get  the  pro- 
gram started,  about  «103300  was  oontrtbuted 
in  building  space,  furniture,  equipment  and 
eerrlCM  about  133,000  •ammA  money"  g1«n 
by  buBlneas  flrms;  •11.000  raised  by  button 
aalas  and  small  donations  have  trickled  Ln 
frocn  churchea,  civic  groopa  and  IndlTiduala. 

But  mora  cash  I*  n«6dad  now  to  meet  tha 
payroll  and  expand  the  Inatructlonal  stall  for 
tba  wmltlnff  appUconta. 


and  elaarlng  up  of  sluma,  admirable  goala 
to  be  sure. 

But  tbore  Is  more  to  the  orlm«  prooiem 
than  that.  What  alxnit  "acrft"  ruling  by 
the  court*— ruUnei  which  lean  ao  far  back- 
ward to  protect  criminal*  that  they  leave 
Uttle  protection  for  criminals'  victims?  A 
few  mcsnbera  of  the  conmilsBlon  did  lake 
cognlaonoe  of  these  rullnga,  advocating  a 
constitutional  amendment.  If  neceasary,  to 
make  law  enforcement  more  eflectiTe.  But 
the  majority  members  were  more  concerned 
with  cabbages  and  kings. 

Meanwhile.  In  Washington.  DC.  which 
President  Kennedy  wanted  to  be  a  model  for 
the  nation  before  the  world,  crime  rune 
rompanV  In  his  syndicated  column,  David 
Lawrence  emphasizea  Its  magnitude.  Mr. 
Lawrence  says: 

"Within  the  post  three  weeks,  for  instance, 
letter*  have  been  addreesed  to  the  President 
and  other  government  offlcLals  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Ssvinga  and  Loan  League, 
the  Peoples  Drug  Stores  and  the  Waehlngton 
Clearing  House  Association,  a  banking 
group.  AU  narrated  the  some  familiar 
story— namely,  the  toU  that  crime  Is  taking 
In  Washington  tn  both  bualDeai  and  resi- 
dential life. 

"The  head  of  the  Peoples  Drug  Stores — 
which  operates  a  chain  of  stores  In  the  area — 
said  In  his  letter  to  the  President  that  In  the 
past  Ml  weeks  these  have  been  the  scene  of 
31  armed  robberies  and  63  burglaries.  The 
People*  Drug  Stores  suffered  loeeea  totaling 
more  than  110.000  doUara,  and  employ«ea  at 
the  atorea  have  been  kidnapped,  platol- 
whlpped.  beaten,  bound  and  gagged  by 
criminals  robbing  the  stores  of  ooih  and 
drugs.  In  one  store,  there  were  so  many 
attacks  that  oil  of  the  employees  reelgtied. 
and  It  had  to  be  closed  permanently." 

The  Crime  Commission's  long-range  pro- 
posals are  good,  but  some  sort  of  crlme- 
stopptng  activity  la  needed  right  now.  Th* 
problem  eon  not  wait  for  the  carlnc  (rf  STcry 
mcxAl  tU  that  beaeU  us. 


Tk  CrfaM  Cowiirio«'»  Report 


We  do  not  wont  to  ahed  the  blood  of  work- 
ers and  Red  Army  aoldlevs  for  the  soke  of  a 
piece  of  land,  especially  tfuce  this  conces- 
sion Is  not  forever. 

The  Soviet  concession  waa  Indeed  not 
forever.  Russian  Communists  continued 
throughout  the  21  years  of  Estonian  in- 
dependence to  try  to  undermine  the  gov- 
ernment through  espionage  and  under- 
ground activities.  The  advent  of  World 
War  II  enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  reoc- 
cupy  Estonia.  terminaUng  lt«  brief  his- 
torical respite  from  foreign  subjugation. 
In  order  to  solidify  its  control  over  Es- 
tonia the  Soviet  Union  has  resorted  to 
mass  deportations  and  terrorist  tech- 
niques. 

Our  hearts  go  out  today  to  the  Eston- 
ian people  who  hav^  withstood  such  cruel 
suffering  and  who  have  retained  an  In- 
domitable spirit  We  add  our  prayers 
to  theirs  for  their  liberation  from  Soviet 
eiulavement. 


KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TUfHIBOB 

Df  TBX  BOUSB  OP  BBPaKSXNTA  i'l  V  BU 

Monday.  Febrvary  27.  1987 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  City.  Tenn..  Preas  Chronicle 
made  some  interesting  cocnmenta  on  the 
recent  report  of  the  Crime  Commission 
In  an  editorial  In  yesterday's  paper,  and 
I  have  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
this  article  in  the  Rxcoifi  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  my  coUeagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  Racoas: 

What  Awotn  Hns,  Now? 

The  Piealdent'i  Crime  Commlssloa  has 
tasiied  a  formidable  report.  It  la  nonpar- 
tisan, and  it  represents  the  best  efforts  of 
some  of  the  nation's  leading  authorities,  in- 
cluding three  former  prealdenta  of  the 
American  Bar  AsaoclaUon. 

The  commission  beUevee  that  crime  Is 
coating  the  United  States,  by  a  conaarvaUve 
estimate,  about  130  bliUon  a  year. 

Uoreover,  the  report  saya  that  orlfflo  la 
much  more  ertenslre  than  moet  of  us  think 
It  la  hecauae  many  crlmea  ore  not  eren 
reported. 

Perhaps  oerer  before  has  there  been  such 
a  comprehensive  ssoembUng  of  facta,  ftgurea 
and  trends — Information  on  all  aspects  of 
the  problem.  But  when  It  comes  to  offering 
solaUocw,  the  oommlsalon  la  not  Terx  apedflc 
It*  amphatfa  U  on  ermdloatlca  of  ghsttoea 


EsteutB  ladefcadtMCt  Dar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 
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n»  THK  BOUSX  OF  RBPRBSDITATIVBS 

Tueadav,  February  21,  ISiT 

Mr.  CUNNTNOHAM.  Mr.  Spesker.  to- 
day our  hearts  are  heavy  a<  we  recall 
the  poignant  memory  of  the  lost  Inde- 
pendence oi  Estonia.  The  brave  Eston- 
ian people  awaited  through  dark  cen- 
turlea  o(  foreign  sublugatlon  the  op- 
portunity to  regain  their  Individual  and 
national  freedom.  That  opportunity  was 
finally  afforded  them  by  Russian  preoc- 
cupation with  Its  Internal  struggles  at  the 
time  of  World  War  I.  On  February  24, 
1918.  the  Estonians  declared  their  In- 
dependence. 

By  the  fall  of  that  year  they  were 
again  under  siege  by  the  Russian  Invad- 
ing force*.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  allies, 
this  small  nation  valiantly  fought  to  pre- 
serve Its  Independence,  resulting  In  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops.  The 
peace  treaty  signed  between  Russia  and 
Estonia  on  February  2,  1020,  insured  Es- 
tonian sovereignty  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity. The  treaty  did  not  represent  the 
true  Intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  vis- 
a-vts  Brtooda  a«  evidenced  by  a  state- 
ment by  Lenin  at  the  time: 


President  Jebuea,  Sccratatiet  Frceaaa 
»mA  Weaver  Call  for  SmaUtowB-Roral 
Aaierica  Developacat  aad  Profrcu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  February  23.  1987 
Ik£r.  EVINS  of  Texmenee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  a  longtime  proponent  and 
advocate  of  accelerated  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  amall  town  and  rural 
area5.  not  only  to  create  a  better  life 
for  our  people  In  these  areas,  but  aa  a 
corollary  to  a  direct  approa<ch  to  the  »olu- 
tlon  of  some  of  the  problems  that  plague 
our  major  dtles  and  metropolitan  areas. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  me  to  note  that 
President  Johnson  has  advocated 
strenghened  programs  In  our  rural  and 
small  town  areas  to  provide  opportu- 
nities In  these  areas  and  thereby  reduce 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  It  is  also  most 
encoura^rlUE  to  note  that  two  of  our  ma- 
jor caUnet  level  departments  have  found 
a  common  ground  and  a^ree  on  the  Im- 
portance of  smalltown  and  rural  de- 
velopment. 

In  this  connection,  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Weaver.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Hon.  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man. Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  sep- 
arate speeches  recently  emphasized  the 
necessity  and  Importance  of  strength- 
ened programs  In  our  smalltown  and 
nxral  areas. 

I  am  gratified  by  these  statements,  be- 
lieving we  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection— and  we  should  encourage  this 
trend.  Because  of  the  great  Interest  of 
our  colleagues  from  all  sections  of  Amer- 
ica in  these  programs  and  because  of  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation  generally  In  Im- 
provement of  our  cities,  our  towns  and 
our  countryside,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  these  speeches  by  Secre- 
tary Freeman  and  Secretary  Weaver  In 
the  Am>endlx  of  the  Ricou. 

Tlie  speeohM  f oUow : 


Ths  iMnnr  or  Bveai.  DcvELomENT: 
GoMMOKims  or  ToMoaaow 
(AddreM  by  Swiretary  of  Agiiculttire  Orvllle 
L  Freeman  at  conJerenc«  on  rural  poverty. 
BpooBOTVi  by  NaUonaJ  AMOdaUon  for 
Community  Development.  Marriott.  Motor 
Inn.  Twin  Bridge*.  ArUngton.  Va.,  Jan  30. 
1067) 

We  are  now  MV«i  years  Into  tbe  seventh 
decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  poUed  at 
ft  point  In  time  when  fundamental,  wlde- 
■pread  and  Irreveralble  ch&nge  in  the  fabric 
of  the  United  SUtes  le  occurring  dally. 

Thirty-three  yean  ahead  of  us  Ilea  the 
dawn  of  a  new  century.  And  If  that  date  haa 
the  ring  of  the  fai-dUtAnt  future.  It  might 
be  well  to  recall  Juat  how  abort  a  period 
three  decadea  really  la. 

We  are  equldUtant  in  time  today  from  the 
year  3000  and  the  year  1B34,  the  aecond  year 
of  the  New  Deal.  Rural  America  then,  as 
DOW.  was  In  crtals,  but  of  a  different  order — 
a  crisis  highly  visible,  affecting  almost  the 
total  rural  population,  and  part  of  a  larger 
economic  crisis  affecting  the  entire  Nation. 
The  Nation  responded  to  thU  crisis,  creat- 
ing agencies  and  programs  to  conserve  the 
SOU,  to  bring  electricJty  to  the  countryside,  to 
bring  agricultural  supply  and  demand  tn 
balance,  and  a  host  of  other  measures  which 
fundamentally  altered  the  condition  of 
American  Ufe. 

What  we  did  then  profoundly  affected 
what  we  are  today. 

Now,  33  years  later,  we  face  crUla  of  an- 
other order — Just  aa  acute.  Just  aa  widespread 
as  the  crisis  In  the  thirties,  but  with  this 
fundamental  difference:  Today's  crlala  In 
rural  America  la  a  hidden  crisis,  largely  In- 
visible, and  largely  overshadowed  by  other. 
more  spectacular  problems  at  home  and 
abroad. 

nzHEHSiofta  or  ths  caisis 
The  dlmexialons  of  the  crisis  are  well 
known  to  all  of  you  who  are  deeply  involved 
In  rural  development.  They  conalBt  of  too 
Uttle  of  everything — jobs.  Income,  education, 
and  services — in  rural  America,  and  a  con- 
tinuing one-way  flow  of  people  from  country 
to  city,  damaging  to  country  and  city  alike. 
The  crisis  la  neither  simple  nor  easy  of 
solution.  It  Is  complex,  multi-faceted,  and 
feeds  upon  Itself.  L<ess  ecocofnlc  opportu- 
nity in  rural  Am«-ica  means  fewer  Johs:  un- 
deremployment me»na  a  lower  tax  base:  a 
lower  tax  base  means  poorer  community  fa- 
clUtles  and  education;  crippled  educaUon 
and  facUlUes  bring  the  problfim  full  circle 
by  discouraging  Industry  from  locating  In 
rural  areas. 

The  result  has  been  a  rural  America  with 
space  to  spare,  but  starved  for  opportunity — 
and  paradoxically  an  urban  America  with 
opportunity  ftv  the  many,  but  starved  for 
space  for  her  resldenta  to  move  In.  to  enjoy, 
to  breathe. 

Rural  reaidenU  have  roughly  half  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  per  100.000  people  as  city  peo- 
ple; a  third  of  the  number  of  dentists.  The 
amount  of  underemployment  lo  rural  Amer- 
ica Is  equivalent  to  3.5  million  unemployed. 
6.8  million  rural  homes  are  In  need  of  repairs 
and  30.000  niral  communities  need  imtH^ved 
water  and  sewer  systems.  The  educ&tlonal 
achievement  rate  Is  some  two  years  behind 
that  of  urban  America  ajMl  the  dropout  rate 
Is  7  percent  higher  than  tn  urban  areas. 
TiwcrmooaT 
An  unplanned  policy  of  exporting  rural 
problems  to  the  dty  has  drawn  urban  Amer- 
ica Into  tbe  rural  crlala.  For  the  aAuem  of 
the  city,  the  unchecked  mlgraUon  means 
more  crowding,  higher  taxes,  more  houn 
consumed  in  commuting  as  urban  sprawl 
contlnuea  unabated.  For  migrants  already  in 
the  teeming  ghettos,  further  Immigration 
means  lesa  opportunity  and  rising  despair. 

One  urban  obeervsr  put  it  this  way;  "Our 
cities  exact  too  much  from  those  who  live 
In  them.  They  are  not  only  increasingly  ex- 
pensive places  In  which  to  live  or  work;  more 


and  more,  the  price  of  dty  living  Is  being  paid 
by  a  sacrifice  of  fundamental  personal  free- 
doms:" The  author  otf  these  words  Is  no 
agrarian  fundamentalist:  he  Is  Mayor  John 
V.  Undaay  of  New  Tork  City. 

rmm  cmr  Tovoaaow 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  if  present 
trends  continue  tmchecked,  Mayor  Lindsay's 
New  Tork  will  have  become  port  of  a  super 
megalopolis  stretching  from  present-day 
Boston  south  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  con- 
taining be  million  people.  This  strip  dty. 
and  4  other  stripe  like  It.  will  house  174  mil- 
lion Americans  on  urbanized  land  ranging  in 
denalty  from  860  to  a.000  people  per  square 
mile. 

Realdents  of  these  5  super  strip  cities  and 
other  urbanised  areas  will  get  up  earlier. 
spend  more  time  breathing  their  neighbors' 
car  exhaust  and  return  home  later.  Super- 
highways and  maaa  transit  systems  wlU  soak 
up  increaaing  amounts  of  urban  land  tn  a 
frantic  race  to  keep  the  city  mobile.  If  past 
trends  are  an  indication,  talmea  of  violence 
will  increase  as  urban  life  becomes  Increas- 
ingly more  depertonallBed  and  hopeless  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

Nor  can  we  count  with  any  certainty  on 
being  rescued  by  technology  from  such  a 
reckless  concentration  of  people,  vehicles  and 
Industry.  The  number  of  automobiles  Is  In- 
creasing at  a  rate  twice  that  of  U.S.  popula- 
tion. By  the  year  3000  we  will  have  an  es- 
Umated  300  mlllioD  cara  In  the  D.S.— nearly 
S  timea  as  many  as  today.  With  this  many 
mobUc  pollution  sources  crowded  Into  B  per- 
cent of  the  land  area,  even  the  moat  strln* 
gent  antl-poIlutlon  ordinances  wUI  do  Uttle 
more  than  preserve  the  status  quo.  If  that. 
PoUutantA  produced  by  industry,  sewage 
plants  and  land  development,  will  increase 
apace. 

This  la  the  world  we're  building,  simply 
by  allowing  present  trends  to  continue  to 
their  logical  conclusion — for  powerful,  yet 
unplanned,  forces  are  tending  In  the  direc- 
tion of  even  further  imbalance. 

camaauaATiow  rACToas 

1.  One  ot  these  is  tradlUoo.  Tbe  farm-to- 
elty  migration  has  been  under  way  for  a  hun* 
dred  yaaia  or  more.  ClUea  have  tradlUon- 
ally  offered  better  wages,  educaUon,  coomiu- 
nlty  fadlltlea,  and  cultural  actlvltlee  than 
rural  areas.  Both  the  city  and  the  country- 
aide  have  undergone  tremendous  change  in 
recent  years,  and  now  many  rural  oommu- 
nltlee  offer  as  much  as  the  central  city  - 
and  a  great  deal  more  that  the  urt>an  com- 
plex cannot  crfler.  Yet  the  tug  of  traditional 
thinking  Is  strong,  both  on  the  average  cltl- 
sen  and  on  thoee  who  make  the  plant-loca- 
tion dedalona. 

2.  A  second  factor  encouraging  oentrallBa- 
tloo  can  be  sununed  up  aa.  "them  aa  has. 
gits."  Those  areaa  which  already  have  In- 
dustry attract  more,  and  this  In  turn  attracts 
even  more.  The  sprawUng  electronics  com- 
plex m  Southern  California  Is  an  example. 
Although  overcrowding,  increased  taxation 
and  snarled  transportaUon  in  urban  areas 
are  making  rural  locations  increasingly  at- 
tractive, the  lure  of  eetobliahed  commerce 
still  Is  a  powerful  force. 

9,  A  third  factor  Is  negaUve,  but  quite  pos- 
sibly more  important  than  the  other  two 
combined:  We  lack  any  occrpCcd  national 
goal  in  r«roi/urb«n  balance.  We  have  never 
aerloualy  asked — let  alone  answered — ques- 
tions like  these:  "What  Is  a  desirable  maxi- 
mum size  for  any  one  metropoUUn  area?" 
•How  much  weight  ahould  be  given  to  rural/ 
urban  balance  In  the  location  of  government 
facUlUea  and  awarding  of  contracts?"  "Are 
more  Federal  IncenUvee  dealrable  to  encour- 
age rural  development?  If  so.  how  much?" 
"What  are  the  social  oosu  Involved  In  this 
unplanned  population  shift?" 

In  tbe  absence  of  a  naUonal  policy  In  this 
matter,  decisions  in  Industrial  locatloci,  gov- 
ernment inst&Uatlona.  ecmtract  awards,  and. 
government  program  expendltWee  aU  tend 
to  favor  urban  areas. 


A  continued  unplanned  stacking  up  of 
more  people  in  urban  areaa.  at  the  expense  of 
rural  areas,  is  a  national  drift  that  bodee  Ul 
for  tbe  futive.  No  one  planned  H  this  way. 
like  "itapay.  "It  Jxist  grew."  Nobody  reaUy 
wants  an  America  of  super  strip  dtles,  dotted 
with  explosive  and  squalid  ghettos.  It  Is  not 
too  much  to  call  such  a  drift  "national 
UUocy."  and  It  does  no  good  to  offer  palliatives 
and  pills  to  cure  a  disease  which  has  Uterally 
aaaumed  epidemic  proportions. 
THi  imv  AWAanr^ 

Working  against  this  oentrallalng  drift. 
fortunately.  Is  the  flickering  beginning  of  a 
national  awareneee  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  problems,  and  a  gro«'< 
Ing  commitment  to  meeting  the  problems  lo 
rural  America,  rather  than  exporting  them 

Author  J,  P.  Lyford.  In  his  book  on  the 
New  York  alums,  "The  Airtight  Cage."  artic- 
ulates this  new  awareness  by  asking:  "Why. 
for  Instance,  must  huge  concentrations  oi 
unemployed  and  untrained  human  being? 
continue  to  pUe  up  in  financially  unstable 
cities  that  no  longer  have  the  Jobs,  the 
housing,  the  educational  opportunities,  or 
any  of  the  other  prereqiilsltes  for  a  healthy 
and  productive  life?  Why  do  we  treat  the 
consequences  and  Ignore  the  cauaee  of  mas- 
sive and  purposeless  migration  to  the  city? 
Why  are  we  not  developing  new  ixses  for 
thoee  rural  areas  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
depopulated?  Why  do  we  etlll  Instinctively 
deal  with  urban  and  rural  America  as  If  they 
were  separate,  oonftlctlng  interests  when  in 
fact  neither  interest  can  be  served  Independ- 
ently of  the  other?" 

The  President,  speaking  last  September  In 
Dallastown.  Pennsylvania,  said :  "Not  Just 
8entim.ent  demands  that  we  do  more  to  help 
our  farms  and  rural  communities.  .  .  .  Tbe 
welfare  of  this  Nation  demands  it  .  .  .  Must 
we  export  our  youth  to  the  cltlee  faster  than 
we  export  our  cropa  and  our  livestock  to 
market?  I  beUcve  vre  can  do  something 
about  this." 

We  can: 

Urban  America,  aooordlog  to  Its  spokea- 
men.  can  easily  absorb  one  trilUon  dollars 
to  make  existing  dtlea  liveable.  Certainly 
we  should  bend  every  effort  to  make  them 
liveable.  But  at  the  same  time  wc  should 
devote  much  more  to  building  rural  America 
than  we  have  done  in  the  pact,  to  head  off 
even  more  virulent  attacks  of  urban  decay 
occasioned  by  unocmtroUed  growth  In  the 
future.  Doing  this  wUl  cost  leaa  and  get 
better  reaults. 

ACKICtTLTinia    aHB     KUXAL     DKVXLOPMXNT 

Basic  to  any  discussion  of  this  rural  de- 
velopment Is  agriculture — because  a  healthy 
agricultural  plant  provides  an  underpimUng 
to  support  the  rural  economy.  This  basic 
resource  is  in  a  very  different  poslUon  today 
than  it  was  6  years  ago,  or  even  13  months 
ago: 

1.  Food  surpluses  have  disappeared,  and 
an  end  to  sxuplusea  in  cotton  and  tobacco 
is  within  grasp.  Our  reliance  now  Is  on 
stored  acres  and  improved  technology  to  pro- 
duce for  need,  rather  than  on  stored  com- 
modltlea. 

g.  Farm  income,  both  gross  and  net.  has 
Increased  markedly.  Last  year  gross  income 
was  the  highest  In  history  and  net  income 
was  the  second  highest.  In  the  6  years  since 
JftflO.  »31.8  bUllon  more  In  groea  income  has 
been  pumped  into  the  rural  eoonomy.  over 
and  above  what  would  have  been  earned  had 
1B90  levels  continued. 

3.  Demand  for  agrtoultural  product*  Is 
strong  and  wUl  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Exports  during  IWMJ  totaled  aome 
$SJi  bUUoQ  and  abould  surpass  91  bUUon 
this  year. 

4.  The  fr«e  market,  mtich  praised  but  UtUe 
used  daring  the  flftaes,  is  now  freer  of  gov- 
ernment controls  than  H  has  been  m 
decades. 

B.  Our  cocmnodltlee  are  moving  In  the 
world  market  at  world  prices,  because  of  an 
■gKreaslvs  pubUc  and  private  market  devel- 
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opgnnt  pracnm  ttkd  Hmuim  of  prtatB«  poU- 
elM  dmigomd  to  na— t  oompatlttoii. 
a.  Of  fr»»  algTiinfmnm  I*  th«  >cwiemt«>1 

graduation  Inio  •••d»qa»t«  •*■«"  oU*"  "T 
f»mU7  TiraM  In  reoamt  ymn.  Ona  luuMVi 
erf  -adiwuaw  «!«>■■  U  RTOM  Miw  of  •10J»0  • 
year  or  more.  Sine*  l»».  nearly  MO.000 
f»nn  f»mlii«»  h»T»  mowd  tnto  that  olu*. 

But  Irt  BM  b«  Bnpti*ac«Uy  clear  at  thl» 
point:  D«plt»  BbMdy  prosnn  th«  l»t  S 
year*.  tto«  fariMT-i  IncoBna  rtiU  loff'  /w  oe- 
ftind  that  of  ottLer  American*, 

Od  a  par  capita  baaU.  the  lanner'»  Inoomo 
U  •1.700.  OtHar  Amertcazia  avenc*  •aJlO 
p«r  capltA. 

Farm  prtcea.  thou«h  up  l*et  yeap.  1i»to 
bees  down  the  lut  tvm  montJ^  and  today 
an  less  than  the  1*47-48  average.  At  tho 
Mme  time,  food  ooets  are  35  perc«nl  higher. 
Thl*  the  farmer  blttwly  reaenta— and 
properly  bo. 

liila  dlecrepancy  mu*t  6*  eorrectea.  « 
muat  he  oorrected  b«»u»e  It  U  unfair  to 
the  farmer  and  tlxerMore  wrong.  It  muat  be 
corrected  becauae  If  farmere  don't  get  a  fair 
return  cxwunensurat*  with  the  other  eeg- 
menta  of  society,  wc  will  loee  our  best  farm- 
ers. If  that  happen*  the  entire  Nation,  not 
juet  the  farmer,  will  be  hurt. 

In  addition,  more  flnanctng  and  technical 
anlatance.  both  public  and  prlvat*.  should 
be  extended  to  farmers  preaenlly  In  the  "leee- 
than- adequate"  ilie.  to  allow  thcjee  farmers 
to  expand  operaUona  and  to  lato  advantage 
of  modem  technology.  In  other  word*,  we 
abould  continue  to  kj^  the  door  open  for 
thoee  who  wish  to  remain  In  cominarcial 
acrteulCure. 

Tet  there  are  many  operators  who  do  no* 
wtah  to  expand,  or  lack  the  capacity  to.  be- 
cause of  age.  phyBlcal  disability,  grossly  in* 
adequate  reeourcea.  or  other  llmltaUons.  It 
is  critically  importanc  that  there  be  a  place 
for  these  farmers  in  rural  America  also — for 
urban  America  has  no  place  for  him. 

Take  the  case  of  a  m^n  4fi  years  old  whose 
farm  has  failed.  The  «mall  town  where  he's 
done  his  modest  topping  has  no  job  for 
him,  nor  are  there  any  within  cocnmutlng 
range.  And  so.  in  a  dceperate  search  for 
work,  he  moTes  to  the  dty. 

Be  has  no  moDey,  so  be  doesn't  have  much 
of  a  choice  in  bousing  ...  he  settles  In  the 
decayed  heart  of  the  dty.  Bis  limited  edu- 
cation ptits  him  out  of  the  running  for  a 
Job.  Hie  Umlted  Bkllls  are  useless  In  the 
city  .  .  .  for  who  needs  a  man  to  plow  a 
straight  furrow  in  an  asphalt  fieldT 

He  Is  one  of  thousands  ...  all  disen- 
chanted, aU  strangers  in  a  strange  land. 
PamlUee  break  ssunder;  children  are  Infected 
with  the  virus  ot  the  ghetto  and  yet  an- 
other generation  Is  crippled.  This  U  the 
human  cost  we're  talking  about. 

It  Is  trus  that  our  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams have  helped  the  less- than -adequate 
farmer — to  an  extenL  From  19M  through 
1966  the  class  of  farmers  with  groas  Incomes 
below  IIO.OOO  yearly  Increased  their  per  farm 
net  Income  by  some  19  percent.  Their  off- 
farm  Income,  with  grester  )ob  opportunities 
In  recent  years,  Increaeed  some  30  percent. 
Tet  their  earning  are  far  from  adequate, 
>.pri  u  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  farmer  vlth 
"40  acres  and  a  mule"  to  enter  the  main- 
straam  of  commercla]  agriculture. 

Coaunodlcy  programs  are  not  welfare  pro- 
tbty    do    not    prortd*    tbe    whole 
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Certainly  programs  ore  necessary,  and  cer- 
tainly they  should  be  improved.  Yet  those 
who  stake  sil  their  hopes  on  Just  one  set 
of  solutions  for  rural  America  perpetuate  s 
cruel  and  dangerous  lllxiaiorL  Rural  develop- 
ment must  proceed  on  more  than  one  track. 

We  o«ft  oMm  a  place  in  the  countryside  to 
tbOM  vtoo,  for  oae  reason  or  another,  do  not 
find  ft  tvwwdtnc  plAC*  In  oonunerdal  fann- 
ing, or  wtko  wUh  to  farm  part  time  and  sup- 
fimnMnt  their  \noomm  wltb  outside  smploy- 
meat. 


•fbe  iMed  for  so^  a  second  track  has 
eaUod  fwth  an  axray  of  Federal  programs 
to  help  rural  America.  A  partial  list  In- 
cludes the  Pood  and  AgHculture  Act  of  19M, 
the  RuraJ  Water  Systems  and  Sanitation  Act. 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act, 
the  Appalachian  Regional  DeTelopment  Act. 
the  atanpower  Training  and  Development 
Act-  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
and  the  Public  Works  and  fconomlc  Devel- 
opment Act.  Local  rural  development  com- 
mltteea,  local  Resource  and  »>nservBtlon 
DUtrlcU  and  local  leadership  give  us  an  sp- 

psLratus  to  use  these  tools.  

So  for.  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
USDA  made  more  rural  bousing  loans  during 
the  past  3  yeara  than  In  all  the  prior  years 
since  the  program  began  In  1949.  In  the  first 
8  months- of  lOflfl  alone,  grants  and  loans 
for  rural  sewer  systems  totaled  »18  million 
and  helped  4«  communities.  Today,  nearly 
30  000  farmers  art  engaged  In  marketing 
recreaUon  for  profit.  Since  19«3.  construc- 
tion has  begun  on  3M  unaU  watershed  proj- 
ects— the  largest  number  of  any  similar 
period  In  the  12-year  history  of  the  program. 
Measured  against  what  had  gone  befcre, 
accomplishment  has  been  great.  But  meas- 
ured against  what  n«eds  V>  be  done,  It  is 
apparent  that  we  have  only  scratched  the 
eurface. 

But  we  are  making  the  attempt: 
In  my  Department,  the  old  county-by- 
county  and  sgency- by-agency  approach  Is 
giving  way  to  State  and  county  TechiUcaJ 
Action  Panel*,  made  up  of  experts  In  many 
disciplines,  and  keyed  to  multi-county  de- 
velopment. Where  local  leadership  Is  ag- 
gressive and  strong,  the  panels  provide  a 
ready  source  of  technical  aid;  wher*  it  la 
lacking,  Technical  Action  Pancla  seek  to 
stimulate  and  Involve  local  leaders  In  find- 
ing answers  to  local  problems. 

This  new  spproach  points  up  a  basto 
change  In  Department  thinking.  Since  Its 
founding,  and  until  very  recently,  the  De- 
partment has  been  almost  exclxiaively  con- 
cerned with  agriculture — keeping  Its  records, 
rsaearchlng  Its  problems,  conserving  lU  soil. 
and  educaUng  Its  constituency  in  sdentlfle 
farming.  All  of  these  functions  are  still 
necessary  and  are  sUll  being  performed.  But 
In  the  past  a  years  the  Department  has  begun 
to  address  Itself  to  the  problems  of  the 
other  rural  America — an  America  where  pov- 
erty is  Ingrained,  opportunity  Is  lacking,  and 
basic  community  growth  faclllUes  are  some- 
timee  nonexistent. 

Th«e  problem*  which  are  esaentlally 
human  and  economic,  have  been  approached 
within  the  exlatlng  agency  framework,  and 
It  ^4*  t&ken  some  baslo  reorientation  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us.  In  1961.  for  Instance. 
nearly  all  Farmers  Hom«  Administration 
loans  went  to  farmers.  During  fiscal  1967. 
farmers  wlU  receive  about  W  percent  of  the 
FHA  loans,  and  nonfarm  rural  residents  50 
percent.  This  doeent  mean  farmers  are 
being  short-changed,  since  the  total  dollar 
amount  loaned  to  farmers  Is  higher  this  year 
than  in  1961.  it  rfoe*  mean  more  resources 
and  a  new  priority  for  the  problems  of  the 
small  farm  and  nonfarm  people  In  the 
countryside. 

Another  Unportant  ingredient  in  rural  de- 
velopment Is  a  re-svaluatton  of  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  we  need  to  acoompllsh 
the  job. 

President  Johnson  pointed  up  the  problem 
In  bis  State  of  the  Union  sddreei  when  he 
s&ld:  "(We)  are  msklng  and  breaking  new 
ground.  Some  {of  o\ir  programs)  do  not  yet 
have  the  capacity  to  absorb  vrell  or  wisely  all 
the  money  that  could  be  put  into  them.  Ad- 
ministrative skills  and  trained  manpower  are 
Just  as  vital  to  their  success  ss  dollars,  and 
I  believe  these  skills  wlU  come.  But  It  win 
take  time  y'fd  patience  and  hard  work.  Suc- 
cess cannot  be  forced  at  a  single  stroke. 
Bo  ve  must  oontlnuB  to  strengthen  tlu  ad- 


minlstraUoo  oT  erery  progrftm  If  that  suo- 
ce«  Is  to  come— •s  we  know  It  must  .  .  . 
Srerr  program  will  be  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated .  .  -  where  there  have  been  mistakes, 
we  will  try  very  hard  to  correct  tham.* 

Such  an  evaluation  ts  taking  place  today 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  other 

Federal  agencies,  and  In  many  of  the  SUteai 

A   annvo  tiiw  o»   n»T«a«»r 

President  Johnson  has  a  de«v  and  abiding 
Interest  In  rural  development  In  recent 
KxecuUve  Orders,  including  Number  11807, 
Issued  Isst  faU.  the  J»realdent  made  this  in- 
terest unmistakably  clear : 

1.  He  directed  Federal  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate their  boundarlee  for  Federally -a«4st«d 
planning  and  development  dtetrlcts  with 
exlsUng  State  planning  boundaries,  to  elim- 
inate confusion  and  overlap. 

2.  He  directed  the  SocrBtary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Dlnetar  6i  the  Budget  Bureau 
to  review  all  mdstlDC  profouns  with  Cabinet 
and  other  Federal  oOcUls  to  Insure  that 
r^lral  areas  receive  an  equitable  share  of 
exlaUng  Federal  progam  beneflta.  and  to  sub- 
mit proposals  for  admlnistraUve  or  legU- 
latlve  changes  needed  to  obtain  such  equity. 

3.  And  he  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture responslblUty  within  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment for  Identifying  agricultural  and 
rural  development  problems  which  require 
the  oooperataon  of  various  Federal  depart* 
menu,  so  that  these  programs  may  be  t>etter 
ooOTdlnated,  and  duplication  eliminated. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  recent  Federal  «c- 
tioos  tha,t  bear  dlrecUy  on  the  problems  ol 
rural  America. 

But  this  Is  a  Mg.  diverse  country  and  Fed- 
oral  actions  alone  won't  solve  rural  America's 
problems.  This  Is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
stated  too  strongly.  Nobody  In  Washington 
can  pre-package  a  cure  for  the  Ills  of  rural 
America,  ship  It  out  to  the  country,  and  ex- 
pect it  to  work.  The  Federal  Government 
has  UteraUy  hundreds  of  programs  which 
eon  work,  but  making  them  effective  takes 
local  initiative,  local  leadership  and  local 
planning. 

We  have  learned  that  where  this  local 
leadership  exists,  a  pipeline  through'whlch 
to  channel  our  development  efforts  also 
exist*.  Without  It.  development  effort*  are 
Ineffective. 

We  have  also  learned  the  leason  of  iilan- 
nlng  on  a  multl-oounty  basis.  It  la  diffi- 
cult for  every  single  rural  community  to  offer 
a  full  set  of  community  services  of  the  calibre 
needed  for  susteJned  growth. 

But  a  group  of  counties,  usually  with  a 
small  or  medium-sized  city  'at  Its  center 
within  easy  commuting  range,  can  provide 
the  framework  needed  to  moke  Federal  and 
State  programs  effective.  When  united  for 
planning  purposes,  the  people  and  govern- 
ment* of  such  a  functional  community  can 
assess  the  area's  needs  and  determine  the 
combinations  of  Internal  and  outside  re- 
sources essential  to  spark  growth. 

The  multl-oounty  approach  Is  being  taken 
by  a  nimiber  of  States,  including  Kentucky. 
Iowa  and  Georgia,  among  others.  Tlie  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  and  other 
regional  groups  are  exploring  this  approach, 
lu  effecUveness  is  becoming  Increasingly 
apparent. 

Achievement  of  our  development  objec- 
tives will  take  planning,  dedication,  hard 
work,  and  some  basic  re- thinking  of  long- 
cherished  folkways. 

Planning  Is  paramount.  Building  bigger 
and  more  sprawling  strip  clUes  can  proceed 
without  real  planning;  but  upgrading  the 
communities  ws  have  now — and  building 
new  communities — demands  It. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  have  learned  that  we 
need  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  rural 
America  and  its  problems  than  we  do  now. 
To  find  answers  to  theee  questions,  and  to 
coma  up  with  effective  solutions.  President 
Johnson  has  sstabUshed  a  Ccmmlttee  on 
Rural   Pov«rty,   wtUcti   I   am   privileged   to 


idialr.  aad  a  Wattanal  Advtaory  Oummliaiim 
on  Rural  Foverty.  obatred  by  Oarmnum 
Urea  thin  of  Kantucky. 

And  vhlle  the  Oominlsslon  and  OotnmlV- 
tee  are  seeking  answers,  th*  Departaoent.  In 
cooperation  with  oUier  Federal  Departmanta. 
the  Statee,  local  government,  and  volunteer 
groups,  wUl  be  pushing  ita  own  rural  da- 
velopmant  programs  at  an  ever-lncreaslnf 
tempo.  In  1M7.  among  otlMr  actkms,  w« 
will: 

r.  Provide  »33  million  in  Economic  Op- 
portunity loans  to  help  13.000  low-income 
fsmlllee  and  some  S90  cooperatives  composed 
of  low-income  families. 

a.  ProrMs  HS5  mlUloa  In  rural  bousing 
loans  f cr  4S,000  famlUes. 

3.  Help  finance  about  300  communis  ree- 
reetion  centers  in  rural  areas. 

4.  Finance  tSOi  million  in  loans  and  grants 
for  construction  or  Improvement  ot  some 
1,700  central  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems in  rural  areas. 

5.  ABist  10  additional  local  groups  with 
Rcaouroa  ConserraUon  and  Devdopment 
projecu. 

6.  Approve  oonstruotion  of  another  (9 
multiple  purpose  m^U  watershed  project* 
with  46  reaervolrs. 

7.  Help  6.500  additional  rural  land  owners 
with  Income- producing  recreational  devel- 
opments Involving  160.000  acres  of  land. 

a.  Supervise  harvest  of  another  13^  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  National  Forest  timber, 
providing  700.000  man  years  of  employment, 
sharing  940  million  of  revenue  with  local 
governments  for  roads  and  schools. 

9.  Reforest  780.000  acres  of  timber  lands, 
Improve  timber  stands  on  another  440,000 
acres,  and  build  anothsr  395  recreatkm  altcs 
In  the  National  F>aresta. 

TKB  Burm  or  ctioic* 

What  we  In  rural  devlopment  are  all  funda- 
mentally concerned  with,  it  seems  to  me.  Is 
the  matter  of  choice— of  offering  alternatives 
to  ever-larger  cities  in  the  future.  President 
Johnson  put  It  this  way: 

"History  records  a  long  hard  struggle  to 
eetabllsb  man's  right  to  go  where  be  pleases 
and  live  where  he  chooeca.  It  took  many 
centuries — and  many  bloody  revolutions — to 
break  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  a 
particular  plot  oi  land,  or  confined  him 
within  the  walls  of  a  particular  community. 

"We  lost  that  freedom  when  our  children 
are  obliged  to  live  someplace  else  ...  If  they 
want  a  job  or  if  they  want  a  decent 
edueatloa. 

"Mot  pMt  sentiment  demands  thst  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rural  commu- 
nities . .  .  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  demands 
It." 

I  believe  that  we  can  choose  what  kind  of 
an  America  our  children  win  Inherit  33  years 
from  now,  for  we  are  not  the  blind  pawns  of 
Fate,  but  rather  the  shapcrs  of  our  own 
destiny. 

I  believe  that  we  as  a  nation  ahouUt  grasp 
this  chance  to  shape  our  destiny — grasp  14 
here  and  now.  without  further  delay — before 
the  chance  for  choice  eludes  us 

Thank  you. 

Rkmakks  ar  Rosarr  C.  WcAVta.  Sbcsitait, 
DaPASTifDrr  or  Housing  and  Ubban  DrvaL- 

OPMBKT,   TO  TSK   NaTIOMU.   AOVTSORT    COM- 

msaiOM  oir  Ruasi.  Povbtit,  WaaiUjatntMi, 

DC.  FaaaoAar  17,  ie«7 

The  Departxaent  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment was  created  primarily  and  funda- 
mentally to  direct  a  new  response  to  the  need 
for  revitalizing  and  rebuilding  the  cities  and 
urban  areas.  Neverthelees,  this  Department 
is  involved  in  the  problenui  of  towns  and 
sDuUler  population  urn*  to  a  greater  trxteat 
than  is  generally  recognised.  And  some  of 
our  newest  programs  i  Model  Cities.  Metro- 
politan De^-elopment.  New  Cofnmunltles)  can 
have  a  substsLUtial  impact  on  rural  poverty. 
As  great  as  tiM  task  ts  in  oar  cities,  their 
problems  will  never  be  truly  solved  unleai 


we  alao  solve  laie  prabtana  of  th*  tenrns  ttad 
t»w>ii— ■  areas. 

The  living  conditions  of  Americans  living 
on  fanaw  and  In  rural  areas  remain  among 
the  major  unmet  challenges  of  the  nation. 
It  la  by  BOW  mil  doctunected  and  widely  tin* 
dentood  that  ball  of  all  the  famlUes  wtiooa 
Inoemea  fall  below  the  poverty  level  are  liv- 
ing In  rural  areas.  Too  many  rural  famlllea 
Uve  in  homes  of  such  poor  condition  that 
they  actually  endanger  health  and  safety. 
Too  many  live  In  homes  that  need  major 
repair,  or  are  without  adequate  sanitary  or 
heating  faclliUca. 

Meeting  the  challenge  to  remedy  theee  con- 
ditions Is  more  than  a  question  of  housing. 
And  it  Is  nxjre  than  a  reepcmslblllty  thst 
falls  upon  any  one  Federal  departznent  or 
agency.  Logically  and  legally,  there  Is  re- 
quired here  a  oooperative  effort  that  is  paral- 
lel to  the  concentrated  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort that  is  being  amasaed  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's iu*ban  challenges. 

The  problenui  of  poverty,  both  rural  and 
urban,  are  more  visible  and  urgent  today 
in  a  society  of  affluence  and  high  produc- 
tivity than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Just 
over  a  year  sgo.  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Z>evelcq>ment  was  created 
primarily  and  fundamentally  to  direct  a  new 
response  to  the  ntfed  for  revltallalnc  and 
rebuitdiTiff  th€  cities  and  totena  of  this 
nation. 

As  part  of  this  mission,  this  pepartment 
and  its  predeceesorB  have  been  involved  In 
the  problems  of  towns  and  smaller  popula- 
tion areas  to  a  greater  extent  than  Is  gen- 
erally recogniaed. 

Thla  Administration  recognizes  that  ve 
need  thriving,  healthy  rural  areas  just  ss  we 
need  thriving,  healthy  cities.  And  ss  great 
as  the  taak  Is  In  our  dUea,  their  problems 
will  never  be  truly  solved  unless  we  also 
solve  the  problems  of  the  towns  and  smaller 
areas. 

President  Johnson.  In  a  speech  last  Sep- 
tember, observed  that  history  records  a  long, 
hard  struggle  to  establish  man's  right  to  go 
where  he  pleases  and  to  live  where  he 
chooees. 

"It  took  many  centurlee  and  many  bloody 
revolutions."  the  President  said,  "to  break 
the  chains  that  bound  him  to  a  particular 
plot  of  land  or  confined  him  within  the 
walls  of  a  particular  community.  We  lose 
that  freedom  when  our  children  are  obliged 
to  live  someplace  else,  that  Is,  If  they  want 
a  job  or  If  they  want  a  decent  educati<ni.*' 

m  the  United  States  today,  we  must  ex- 
amine poverty  against  a  background  that 
reveals  relative  affluence  for  most  Amrrlcsna 
Within  that  affluence,  however,  there  are 
revealed  geographic  differences  that  relate 
to  poverty.  F>3r  example,  In  1904,  the  median 
Income  for  suburban  families  ws*  97.770 
while  In  central  cities,  it  vras  90.700.  but  In 
areas  outside  metropolitan  centers,  the 
median  Income  was  95,310. 

It  Is  true  that  the  most  visible  and  press- 
ing problems  of  the  poor  are  In  the  central 
city  slums  and  ghettos,  but  it  Is  also  true 
that  large  areas  of  poverty  remain  outside 
ot  the  larger  dtiei — and  they  are  far  leas 
visible  to  the  observer,  and  perhaps  there- 
fore less  eompalllT^g  as  a  national  social 
problem. 

The  characteristics  of  poverty  In  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  tend  to  be  similar, 
though  not  identical.  In  both,  for  example, 
the  poor  are  often  Elderly,  unemployed, 
under -em  pi  eyed,  poorly  educated,  female 
heads  of  families,  members  of  minority 
groups,  poor  In  health  or  disabled. 

One  major  difference,  however.  Is  that  the 
rural  poor,  more  often  than  the  urban  poor. 
live  In  areas  whose  economic  or  rcsouroe 
bases  are  defective  as  sources  of  earned  In- 
come. This  can  be  eeen  In  such  areas  as 
Appalachla,  or  In  some  areas  around  tba 
Great  lAkas.  wbsre  mines  may  have  baen 
worked  out,  or  In  other  areas  where  tlKibar 


stands  have  been  eshavsted,  or  ta  naay 
part*  oC  thm  aatloo — perha^  parttcalarty  in 

the  South — where  sgrlculture  has  been 
mechanised. 

7%a  yotet  to  be  made  in  this  dlscusskm  Is 
thai  sven  wbere  the  peraonal  handicaps  of 
ttM  roral  poor  can  be  overcome — say.  by  job- 
training — the  poor  thanselvas  may  still  be 
left  in  areas  where  there  are  few  opportu- 
DJtles  for  thetr  new  skills. 

It  has  long  been  public  pcrilcy  that  Fed- 
eral said  state  asalstanoe  would  oonoentrate 
a  significant  portion  of  ite  resourcea  to  serv- 
ing the  people  wbere  they  are.  Thxjs  ther« 
have  long  been  programs  of  aid  to  supple- 
ment diet,  Improve  education  and  health 
servicfls,  provide  training  In  home -making, 
ftkrmlng  and  noo -agricultural  skills. 

Ttu>  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Its  predecessors,  have  con- 
centrated on  Improving  community  facilities 
todudtng  boLEsing. 

Fsdsrally  aided  low-rent  public  housing 
has  been  ooe  of  the  most  suliBtantlal  efforts. 
For  many  yaara,  rvral  oountlas  and  small 
towns  have  made  nabstantlal  use  of  thla 
program. 

At  the  end  of  flsoal  year  19M,  four-fifths 
Of  the  localities  having  public  housing  proj- 
ects were,  m  fact,  in  the  smaUer  cities  and 
towns.  Of  the  nearly  2.100  such  small  locali- 
ties, there  were  968  that  were  in  places  of 
less  than  HMO  populatlOD.  Of  oour&c.  many 
of  theae  pubUc  housing  efforte  in  small  pop- 
ulation areas  have  contained  a  anall  number 
of  fanUly  units  when  oomparad  with  public 
housing  In  dttas.  StUl,  even  In  terms  of 
unite,  this  smaller  city  progiam  hsa  been 
substantial. 

To  ahow  the  extent  of  this  effort  a  cumu- 
lative accounting  of  the  decades  of  public 
housing  showed  that  at  ttit  end  of  1946. 
there  were  almost  300.000  units  approved  or 
built  in  ■nailer  cities  and  towna. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  in  low-rent  pubUc 
housing  for  rural  communities,  the  question* 
of  ofxrating  expense  and  management  are 
often  crucial.  Projects  too  small,  or  dis- 
persed over  wide  areas,  may  be  unable  to 
attract  competent  management  or  may  show 
high  costs  of  management  per  unit. 

We  have  found  It  neceeaary,  therefore,  to 
require  local  authorities  requesting  very 
small  programs  to  demonstrate  that  the?  can 
be  managed  eoonccnically.  In  many  case* 
we  encourage  cooperative  arrangemente  for 
central laed  administration. 

A  typical  characteristic  of  the  older  and 
smaller  conuhunltles  Is  the  high  proportion 
of  elderly,  low-income  persons  and  families. 
TTiererore.  many  of  the  public  housing  proj- 
ect* In  rural  areas  have  In  fact  been  projects 
for  the  elderly.  Another  elderly  program 
wl^ch  applies  here  Is  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram of  100  percent  loans  made  by  HUD  to 
nonprofit  sponsors  at  a  three  percent  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  for  &0  years.  Tbls  hous- 
ing Is  for  older  people  with  Incomes  too  high 
for  public  housing,  but  too  low  for  the  pri- 
vate housing  market.  Another  private  hous- 
ing Ffrogram  for  persons  In  this  Income 
group,  and  which  Is  applicable  to  rural  areas. 
Is  the  331(d)<3)  below  market  Interest  rate 
program.  The  relstlrely  new  rent  supple- 
ment program,  which  provides  a  subsidy  for 
the  low-Income  family's  rent,  and  which  en- 
courages private  building  of  low-Income 
hoiislng.  applies  to  rural  areas  as  well  as 
small  cities  and  towns  and  m  fact  funds 
have  been  allocated  for  rurally -located  proj- 
ecu. 

The  dimensions  of  th*  nation's  housing  in- 
adequacies w«a  documeatad  In  the  IMO 
census.  It  showed  that  ons-fourth  of  aU 
the  rural,  non-farm  familiss  were  living  in 
substandard  housing,  and  In  thst  same 
group.  a"i<Big  those  with  IneociMs  less  Uun 
94.000  a  year,  about  half  were  In  substaad* 
ani  bousing. 

Aslda  tron  houaln^  however,  tbls  Depart- 
ment ha*  undertaken  a  Tartety  of  sutaetan- 
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UmI  mBortm  to  halptog  U»  BinaUer  ootnmu- 
mtlM  far  mow  effort  Uian  W  perh»p«  widely 
understood. 

M.rty  of  our  major  ptognmrn,  ancSi  m 
renewal,  have  been  widely  uUllxed  la  .maUer 
oommunltlee.  and  othw  programe  ««.  to 
fact,  •peciilcally  and  some  aimort  exclu«lToly 
directed  to  smaller  oommimltiee. 

In  urban  renewal,  for  example,  move  Uian 
TO  percent  of  tto*  olUoe  wltH  projecU  b*Te 
populations  under  60.000. 

Bwn  more  dlracUy  reretant  us  tMM 
other  pcograjna : 

In  tbe  doaen  years  of  our  planning  u»«- 

ance  prtieram,  operating  through  vtate  agen- 
dm.  97  percent  of  the  local  eooimimltlee 
that  were  aided  had  fewer  than  3S.000  per- 
•OOB,  and  half  otf  them  wei»  under  B.OOO 
population.  About  30  percent  were  under 
s-aoo.  .    ^. 

The  pubUo  faculty  loan  program  la  ol- 

r«cay  related  to  smaller  towna,  96  percent 
oC  thcae  aided  were  ccmmunltlee  ot  (ewer 
than  10.000  pereona.  And  to  fact  three- 
fourtha  otf  the  loan  approvala  were  to  com- 
munities of   under  3,600. 

The  program  of  advance*  for  public  fa- 

CJHtlw  planntog  glTea  flirt  preference  to. 
ocanmunlti«»  with  fewer  than  6.000  pervona 
and  to  f^rt  almost  half  ot  the  i»o}ect»  for 
which  advances  were  made  to  1066  were  to 
such  oooixntuiltlea. 

ap*olal  mention  should  be  made  of  oar 
nU^-raty  new  program  of  grants  for  water 
and  sewer  faoUltlaa  Aa  of  last  October, 
atooat  three-fourtha  of  the  projects  granted 
wte  to  tha  smaUar  ciUee  and  town*.  It 
■hoold  be  noted  here  that  we  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Vtemen  Home  AdmlnlatraUon, 
Department  of  Agrleulture,  that  It  wUl  aerve 
town*  below  8.600  to  ruraUy -oriented  areaa 
whUe  we  aerve  town*  of  any  al^e  to  either 
urtwn  or  urbanlatog  areaa  and  our  iranU 
have  gone,  in  tact,  to  many  small  towns  down 
to  600  popolatloai. 

It  diould  be  clear  £rom  thaee  exaznplM  that 
thto  Department  la  mating  a  algnUloant  ooo- 
trUratltw  to  Hnall  aa  well  tM  Itrga  ocsnmu- 
aitlaa  to  help  them  develop  cocnpreheDaivs 
pUantog  and  development,  public  facUtUa* 
wul  housing. 

la  th*  search  for  feaalbl*  technlquea  to 
tmlee  the  productivity  otf  peo(^  to  deprived 
sresa.  the  Dvpartauot  Is  oooperattog  with 
othw  agr"^*»  to  aeveral  experimental  and 
dflnuoetratkm  projecta. 

One  of  theee  efTorto  la  to  help  Indiana. 
Tojnttwr  with  th«  Bureau  of  Indlaji  Affairs, 
the  Defwrment  of  Labor  and  the  Otllce  of 
Bconomlc  Opportunity,  we  have  entered  toto 
self-help  programs  to  provide  better  hous- 
tog  for  Indiana  through  procedures  that  per- 
wnt*  job  training  and  experience. 

We  are  also  participating  to  the  Paderal 
Development  Committee  for  Appalachl*  and 
making  our  programa  svallablt  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  to  aaalst  totor-agency  efforts 
to  Improve  the  economy  of  Appalachla. 

In  both  Florida  and  New  Jersey,  we  have 
oooperatlva  demonatration  programs  under 
way  to  improve  the  houstog  and  economic 
condlUons  of  farm  workers. 

Uajor  reeponalbUlty  for  the  substantive 
programs  to  Improvtog  education,  health, 
tratotog  and  pereonal  betterment  ilea  with 
other  departmrats  and  agencies.  But  ths 
Dapartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devalop- 
ment  la  assisttog.  _  ^     ^ 

The  Department  la  cooperating  with  the 
Department  at  Health.  Xducattoo,  and  Wel- 
fare OB  a  Taak  ftroe  on  Oonoarted  Serrlcea. 
Tills  task  force  la  amoouragtog  special  effect* 
to  make  social  aerrlce*  am  edueatlon  and 
training  avaUable  to  ooeupants  of  sriected 
kow-rent  houstog  pioJeoU  who  have  demon- 
strated parttonlayly  sertooa  problacna. 

The  oonoartad  •arvleaa  appraaoh  I*  coe 
technique  that  I*  ODOstdved  oaaful  to  ralitog 
the  oapa^ty  at  iaw-tooamm  patsooa  to  cope 
with  the  probiam*  at  va  mten  enylrooment. 
Mlgrmtloii  from  rural  to  urban  area*  la  one 
elaAr  vm  of  r«^»on*lb411tr  for  thla  Depart- 
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ment.     In  OUb  ooaiMoUon.  F»  '•»!  U>»t  •onM 
ot  our  newMt  jjrogrMM  cma  l>»»e  sulnUnaal 

Pot  eMmpJe,  the  Mollal  Clttoi  Progrmm  wlU 
iBTolve  communltlM  uuuing  their  own 
problem!  and  working  out  program!  for  solu- 
tion wblch  we  can  aMUt  both  by  lajncentrat- 
Ing  pretenUy  available  urban  aid  fundi  and 
by  drawing  upon  new  fundi  that  we  can 
make  available.  Theee  lupplemental  fundi 
can  be  uied  tor  wholly  new  project!  that 
might  have  been  overlooked  by  the  com- 
munity before,  or  perbapa  were  not  poaalble 
before.  It  U  entirely  conceivable  and  even 
likely  that  one  ot  the  probleme  of  a  glveo 
model  city  might  well  be  to  help  Ita  newly 
arrived  resident!  with  either  or  both  physical 
and  social  Improvement  efforti. 

We  win  also  make  certain  that  among  the 
target  neighborhood!  leleoted  tor  the  con- 
certed etlorta  poaalble  under  the  Model 
Cltlea  pro-am  there  will  be  some  ot  the 
smaller  towna  and  communities  In  various 
geographic  areas  of  the  nation. 

Other  tlUee  In  the  same  legislation  author- 
ize two  other  new  program!  that  might  also 
have  an  Impact  on  the  problema  of  non- 
urban  low-income  fsmlUes.  Theee  ai«  the 
leglslauve  section!  dealing  with  metropolitan 
development  and  new  communlUes. 

It  Is  the  Intent  ot  the  MetropoUUn  De- 
velopment secUon  to  provide  special  Incen- 
tives In  the  form  of  supplemental  grants  to 
metropolitan  areas  to  carry  out  development 
actlvltlca  m  relation  to  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. The  expectation  therefore  Is  that 
the  coherence  that  can  be  brought  to  metro- 
politan development  wUl  enhanoe  the  Uv- 
ing  condlUons  of  all  those  living  within  the 
area,  whether  rural  or  urban. 

Finally,  the  leglslaUon  enables  us  to  help 
In  tha  private  development  ol  entirely  new 
communities,  as  one  means  ot  adapting  to 
the  growing  population.  These  new  com- 
munities might  rise  from  ares*  where  there 
had  been  no  community  at  all  before.  <x 
perhaps  where  there  had  been  imaJl  com- 
munlUes that  were  not  economically  viable. 
In  either  event,  the  prospect  U  tor  new  oom- 
munltlea  that  could  offer  new  and  sl(nia- 
cant  fadllues  for  the  persons  who  had  lived 
there  before ,  or  In  ths  surrounding  areas, 
both  tor  places  to  Uve  and  places  to  find 
employment. 

Each  ot  these  new  programs  offers  Im- 
porunt  opportunlUee  tor  localities  to  analyxs 
their  problems  and  to  concentrate  their  re- 
sources for  dealing  with  them. 

We  cannot.  In  candor,  suggcet  that  either 
the  new  or  the  continuing  programs  of  ths 
Department  of  Housing  and  Drban  Develop- 
ment are  now  deeJlng  comprehensively  with 
the  problem!  of  the  rural  poor  any  more 
than  they  are  solving  aU  the  problems  ot 
the  urban  poor. 

But  we  do  teal  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stanUal  amount  of  Important  work  dona  and 
with  the  new  progrsjms  being  developed. 
there  Is  the  expectation  that  It  wlU  now  be 
possible  to  undertake  a  great  deal  more  than 
was  possible  before. 


PnMTTc  Ow  WiMwaMt  Are* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


a  THB  Honai  or  bkpb«b«ntativ«b 
Itondat,  rOfnari  27,  IM7 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  ftieaker,  those 
of  ui  who  aponiored  the  WUdemeai  Act 
of  1M4  an  looklnc  {onrwd  with  great 
anticipation  to  the  day  when  the  first 
wlldemeM  area  li  added  by  Congress  to 
the  &4-unlt  national  wUdemess  preser- 


vation system  establlahed  by  the  88th 
Congrecs.    That  day  will  tnark  the  be- 
ginning ol  an  important  new  wUdland 
classification    effort    that    will    not    be 
ootnpleted    until    aUtutory    protection, 
within  the  wUdemess  system.  Is  provided 
lor  all  our  federally  owned  lands  which 
now  Quallly  tor  Inclusion  In  the  wilder- 
ness system  but  are  twt  yet  a  part  of  It. 
The  9  million  acres  set  aside  as  wilder- 
ness by  the  88th  Congress  is  a  skeletal 
wilderness  system,  only  a  bare  beglimlng. 
Members  will  recall  that  the  1964  WUder- 
ness  Act  gave  immediate  protection  from 
commercial  development  and  other  In- 
trusions only  to  those  portions  of  the 
national  forests  then  already  classified 
as    "wilderness,"    "wild."    and    "canoe" 
areaa.  and  that  It  called  for  alllnnativo 
congressional  action  to  finish  the  Job  of 
establishing  a  truly  adequate  and  repre- 
sentative wUdemess  system.    Within  a 
10-year  period,  the  Forest  Service,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdUfe  are  to 
offer  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Interior  their  recommendations  for 
the    designation    of    wilderness    areas 
within  the  national  forests — using  the 
primitive  areaa  as  nuclei  of   proposed 
new  wilderness  system  units — and  the 
units  of  the  national  park  and  wildlife 
refuge    systetns.    These    recommenda- 
tions, following  review  and  possible  revi- 
sion by  the  departments  and  the  Presi- 
dent, are  to  be  presented  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  for  ita  consideration. 

The  first  such  wUdemess  system  addi- 
tion proposal  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  ad- 
ministrative public  hearings  and  depart- 
mental review  and  reach  the  Congress 
is  one  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
143.000-acre  San  Rafael  WUdemess 
Area  In  the  los  Padres  National  Forest 
In  California.  While  this  proposal.  In- 
troduced in  this  body  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California's  13th 
District,  Mr.  Chaw-is  M.  T»Aotr«,  faUs 
somewhat  short  of  the  acreage  citizen 
conservationists  beUeve  essential  to  pro- 
tect valuable  habitat  of  the  rare  Cali- 
fornia condor,  yet  it  la  a  marked  im- 
provement over  the  Forest  Service's 
preliminary  wUdemess  proposal  for  the 
area.  We  should  proceed  to  add  the 
Ban  Rafael  WUdemcis  Area  to  the  tia- 
tlonal  wUdemess  preservation  system. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan  I  have 
watched  with  pride  the  work  of  citizen 
conservation  groups  as  they  have  banded 
together  and  formed  a  united  front  to 
urge  the  executive  agencies  and  the  Con- 
gress to  move  without  delay  to  add  to 
the  wUdemess  system  those  federally 
owned  lands  In  Michigan  which  meet  the 
definition  of  wUdemess  as  found  in  the 
1984  Wilderness  Act.  WhUe  Michigan 
now  cannot  claim  a  single  offlclal  wU- 
demess area,  we  are  looking  forward  to 
seeing  the  wUdemess  portions  of  not 
only  Isle  Royal  National  Park  and  Be- 
ney.  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan  Is- 
lands National  WUdllfe  Refuges  In  our 
State  protected  within  the  wUdemess 
system,  but  also  the  wUdemess  acreage 
within  other  Federal  areas  such  as  the 
newly  established  Pictured  Rock*  Na- 
tional Lakeshon  and  tba  leoently  ac- 
quired Sylvanla  Tract  in  tta«  Ottawa 
National  Forest. 
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The  enthusiasm  of  Michigan  conser- 
vatlonlsta  for  thla  wilderness-defilgna- 
tlon  procedure  was  summed  up  by  the 
editor  of  The  Detroit  News  In  a  Decem- 
ber 12.  1966.  editorial  which  U  Inserted 
here  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leases: 

PmasEBVK  Oua  Wtunairass  Amaa 

Taklim  advanta^  of  a  new  law.  ttw  In- 
terlor  Department  ha*  begna  effort*  to  glTa 
Isle  Royala  NaUonal  Park  In  Isake  Superior 
adde<l  proi«oUron  aa  a  wUdemaas  area. 

The  id«a  la  to  prevent  thJa  park,  and  otbcra 
like  It  througliout  the  nation,  from  belnc 
gradually  clvlUMd  with  roads,  picnic  areaa. 
camping  att«B  and  reaort  fadtltlea.  As  an 
(rfftdal  national  park,  tbe  ar«a  could  be  al- 
tered by  department  order;  however,  aa  an 
offlclal  wlldemeaa  area,  It  would  be  protected 
In  lla  natural  atatc  forever  by  direction  of 
Oongraaa. 

The  News  haa  a  ^»eclal  feeling  for  lale 
Royale.  It  waa  the  late  Albert  E.  StoU  Jr. 
who.  aa  our  outdoor  writer,  foresaw  th« 
kftland'a  potential  and  prodded  ofDclaldom 
until  It  waa  made  a  naUonal  park  In  IBSl. 
The  rocky,  heavily-wooded  Laland.  with  lt«  30 
lakea.  trout  aCreama  and  naturally  balanced 
population  of  wolve*.  mooae.  beaver,  fox  and 
lynx,  la  a  hiker's  and  naturalist's  paradise. 

So.  too,  la  the  leaa  well-known  Seney  Ka- 
tlonal  Wildlife  Refuge,  a  95.000-acre  wetland 
area  northwest  of  St.  Ignace  In  the  Upper 
PenlnauJa.  T^Ua  awampy  reaenra  la  beet 
known  aa  a  hraadlng  ground  for  Canada 
geeae.  but  Ita  apruce  and  cedar  foreata  pro- 
vide cover  for  aocne  22€  vpedea  of  blrda. 

Both  the  lale  Royale  and  Seney  areaa  atlll 
are  In  genuine  wilderness  condition,  croased 
only  by  nature  trails  and  Inaooeealble  to  can 
full  of  Utterbug  touruts  whoae  de\-oUon  bo 
nature  la  measured  In  the  number  ot  Mrcb 
trees  they  can  atrip. 

A  hearlnf  on  the  lale  Royale  projact  la 
planned  for  next  month  and  another  oa 
Seney  Refuge  la  expected  later  tn  tbe  yaar. 
Both  deaerve  support  as  an  eodurinf  InveaC- 
ment  in  Uu  future  of  Michigan. 


Fan,  Strong  Ethks  CoBBittec  Needed 
is  Ha««c 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or  rLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuevUtu,  February  21.  1967 
Mr.  BEFfNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rouse  Rules  Comixilttee  Is  now  bearing 
discussion  on  legislation  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct in  the  House  of  Represcntattvea. 
There  are  over  40  resolutions  pending  in 
the  Rules  Committee  to  establish  a  ftUl, 
bipartisan  committee  to  make  a  thorough 
and  thoughtful  study  Into  congression- 
al ethics,  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives need  and  our  constituents  are 
demaiMllng  we  have. 

Opposition  has  developed  in  the  last 
few  wedcs  to  the  establishment  of  a  full 
committee  in  this  fleld,  which  the  House 
had  for  a  brief  period  In  the  dylnc 
months  of  1M6.  by  the  setting  up  of  a 
Subcommittee  on  Ethics  and  Contracts 
In  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. This  would  not  be  a  full  and  bi- 
partisan effCH^  toward  Improving  the 
standards  and  conduct  of  the  House. 
Iliere  have  been  many  edttorlals  In  the 


news  media  tn  support  of  a  House  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
I  include  In  the  Record  a  •sample  of  edi- 
torial support  from  across  the  country: 
(Ptom  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Post. 
Feb.  23,  J»67| 

CHOICX  rOB  THE  HOUBC 

Tlie  House  la  asked  to  chooae  between  put- 
ting up  a  big  red  "Ethics"  sign  and  clean- 
ing bouse.  BepresentaUve  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett of  Florida  Is  laboring  indefatlgably  to 
oonvlnoe  bis  collesgues  that  they  should  set 
up  machinery  to  expose  and  punish  shabby 
practlcea.  The  Ada^n  Clayton  Powell  scan- 
dal has  given  them  a  powerful  Incentive  to 
fix  reasonable  standards  of  conduct  and  to 
Insist  upon  vigorous  enforcement.  But  the 
lure  of  the  old-no-evU  uadltlon  la  stlU 
strong,  and  many  seem  to  feel  that  a  shallow 
pretense  of  doing  something  will  suffice. 

This  pretense  has  taken  the  form  of  a  sub- 
committee on  ethics  within  tbe  House  Ad- 
mlnlstTBtion  Committee.  The  HAC  has  been 
dominated  by  the  do-nothing  boys  who  could 
not  smell  a  scandal  right  under  their  noaes. 
Its  belated  efforts  now  that  the  public  is  de- 
manding action  can  only  be  regarded  aa  a 
diversionary  move  designed  to  head  off  Mr. 
Bennett's  drive  for  tv  watchdog  that  could 
bark  and  blU  instead  of  Just  wagging  iu  taU. 

No  doubt  the  choice  will  be  a  difficult  ooe 
for  many  legislators.  They  are  notoriously 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  need  for  scru- 
tiny of  oongreastonal  conduct.  But  let  them 
beware  ot  the  public  concern  over  slandarda 
of  conduct  on  the  HUl  In  the  ll^ht  of  the 
Powell  and  Bobby  Baker  cases.  A  vote  for 
B  mere  pretense  oX  reform  that  would  change 
nothing  may  well  result  in  an  invitation 
from  home  to  take  a  freah  look  at  the  prob- 
lem from  the  vantage  point  of  a  private  citl- 
aen. 

{From  the  Tampa  <na.>  Tribune, 
Feb.  13.  1M7] 

TUS   SrKKa-SBSMMBS 

Bouncing  the  hlgb-Ilvlng  Adam  Clayton 
Fowell  from  bij  position  of  power  in  tbe 
United  SUtea  Congresa  appears  to  aatlafy 
lawmakers  In  Washington  that  their  houfc 
of  ethics  la  In  complete  order. 

Developments  In  both  the  Bouse  and  Sen- 
ate disooor&ge  those  who  hoped  to  as*  the 
lawmakers  establish  and  enforce  standards 
of  eoaduet  for  thalr  members. 

After  Rep.  Sam  Glbbona  of  Tampa  led  a 
successful  revolt  against  Powell  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  the  House  set 
up  a  Special  House  ETthics  Committee.  With 
another  politically  ixiurageous  Flortdlan, 
Rep.  Charles  Bennett  of  Jacksonville,  as  Its 
chairman,  this  committee  oould  have  en- 
forced standards  of  conduct  for  the  Con- 
greasmen. 

But  the  House  limited  the  usefulneas  of 
the  ethics  committee  by  denying  It  any  real 
authority.  The  committee  died  at  the  end 
of  Congresa.  Efforts  to  revive  It  now  appear 
stifled  by  the  creation  of  a  new  sub-commit- 
tee on  ethics  In  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  Zu  purpose.  Bennett  charged, 
la  to  sweep  the  "dirt  under  the  rug." 

In  the  Senate,  ethics  proposals  were  of- 
fered as  amendmenu  to  a  Congressional  re- 
orgaJiiaauon  bill  wblch  Is  being  developed  to 
modernize  tbe  entire  Congressional  adinln- 
Istratlve  machinery.  Presented  by  Sen.  Jo- 
seph 8.  Clart,  D-Penmiylvanla  they  would 
have  prohibited  Senators  from  accepting 
glfu  worth  more  than  SlOO  and  would  have 
barred  both  Senators  and  Senate  employees 
from  participating  in  )olnt  ventures  with 
lobbyists.     Clark's  plan  met  swift  death. 

Senator  John  J.  WllUanu.  Delaware  Re- 
publican, argued  that  Senate  action  now, 
while  charges  are  pending  a^lnst  Senator 
Thorns  J.  Dodd.  Connecticut  Democrat, 
mlgkt  bs  ooiwtruad  aa  implying  that  ths 
Senate  btflsvsd  aalstlnc  laws  on  the  sobjsot 


are  inadequate.  ISenator  Dodd  la  accoaed  of 
accepting  improper  glfta.) 

Tlie  Bobby  Baker  case  came  up  in  the  dls- 
.  cuaalon.  too.  and  freah  aa  tt  should  be  In 
their  minds,  did  not  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  Senators  could  do  with  some  new  rules 
or  better  enforoeinent  of  present  onea. 
Their  swift  and  decisive  rejection — 37  to  23 — 
of  the  Clark  amendmenta  Implies  a  strange 
reltictance  even  to  admit  the  need  for 
change. 

While  the  Congressional  reorgantzatlon 
bill  might  have  seemed  to  some  Senators  to 
be  the  wrong  vehicle  to  carry  the  ethics 
proposals,  there  has  been  no  clear-cut  state- 
ment that  thes  proposals  will  receive  any 
better  consideration  In  any  other  form. 
Hiat  is  what  discourages  the  public. 

Bennett  said  the  new  ethics  sub-commit- 
tee in  the  House  "won't  do  anything  unless 
the  public  forces  It  to."  The  Jacksonville 
Congressman  added  that  he  did  not  beUeve 
the  public  would  put  up  with  such  abam. 

Congress  needs  forceful  reminding  that 
both  Its  houses  should  set  high  standards  of 
legislative  propriety.  7%at  reminder  can 
cocne  only  from  tbe  public  that  still  pays 
Adam  Clayton  Powell's  happlneae  bills 
through  his  continuing  salary  and  perqul- 
altea  aa  a  Congreaanuui. 

[Frocn  tbe  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  Feb. 

10.  IM7] 

TOWABB  OowcaxaBiOKAz.  RirottK 

Tht  Senate  took  a  significant  step  this 
week  and  then  faltered  slightly. 

By  a  surprising  70-18  vote,  aenators  gave 
their  support  to  recommendationa  for  an 
extensive  reform  of  oongreaalonal  opera- 
tions— tbe  first  such  proposals  in  over  two 
decadee. 

However,  when  it  came  time  to  record  tta 
sentiment  oa  amendmenta  prohibiting 
Bobby  Bakar-type  pitfalls  In  dealings  with 
lobbyists,   the  Senate   balked. 

It  Is  hoped  tbat  such  bealtation  la  not  In- 
dicative of  a  general  lack  of  courage  to  tackle 
long-delayed  vital  reforms. 

For  two  years  tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Be- 
organlEatlon  of  Ooncress  has  bsen  studying 
ways  to  improve  and  modernise  the  machin- 
ery of  government. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  la  reform  of  tbe 
customary  workings  of  the  oommittee  sya- 
tem.  "niat  the  Senate— a  thoroughly  tradi- 
tion-conscious body— could  sense  and  appre- 
ciate the  need  for  change  la  a  good  algn. 

Under  the  reorganlaation  plan  oonunlttees 
would; 

Conduct  budneas  during  a  flvc-day  week 
Instead  of  Tuesday   throuffb  Tliuraday: 

Have  access  to  budget  and  fiscal  Informa- 
tion gathered  government -wide  on  all  agen- 
dee  and  departments: 

Retain  a  "review  specialist"  to  keep  track 
of  laws  enacted  by  Oongress  wltbln  the  oom- 
mlttee*8  JurtBdlction: 

Open  most  hearings  to  Xbm  press  and 
public: 

Receive  more  advice  from  profeaakmals  and 
speelahata; 

Be  called  Into  seaslon  by  a  majority  vote 
rather  than  by  the  chairman  only. 

Perhapa  the  most  crucial  change  ooncema 
tbe  new  and  ineffective  House  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  Until  thla  year  the 
members  at  tbe  House  have  stoutly  resisted 
such  self -policing- 

They  may  sUU  be  resisting  It  Rep. 
Charles  Bennett  of  JackaonvUle  claims  that 
the  House  U  shirking  tu  reapoasibUity  by 
forming  another  oommittse  to  move  counter 
to  a  strencthensd  etklcs  unit  which  bs  bopsd 
to  bead. 

Members  of  the  Oongress  will  have  misread 
ths  SBasd  oi  tbs  eountry— wtlrrsd  up  by  tbe 
convtettoB  «f  Batar  and  misconduct  charges 
against  Atfam  <Mejyom  Powell— U  ihey  think 
they  o 
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It*»  Ume  for  OonfrHB  to  bring  ItaeU  up  to 
dace.  a«form  uid  recwf&nlBatlon  Mv  both 
OTtrdue. 

[Prom  cb«  Wublnctoo  (D.C.)  Post.  F*b.  7. 
1907J 
ETHzca  PaniBi  Powsll 
It  U  lr<mlc  IndMd  t2iAt  AiUxa  ClAytoa 
Powell  Bhould  be  flTlng  tbe  Hcum  of  B«ih 
rflMQtaUvet  Its  first  real  ettilcs  cotnmlttee. 
Of  couree,  the  Harlem  CoDgrceeman-elect 
bad  no  Buch  IntenUon.  »nd  tbe  Hou*e  Itaelf 
aeeme  ratber  ebJjnefaced  about  tbe  matter. 
Nevertheleee.  Ite  leaderahlp  U  s&ld  to  be  In 
agreement  tb*t  there  la  no  feeaible  alterna- 
Ut*  Having  voted  overwhelmingly  to  com- 
pel Mr,  Powrtl  to  stand  aelde  wblle  hie  flt- 
ncM  u>  hold  »  eeat  In  the  Houm  le  Inveett- 
gated.  thftt  body  cannot  now  reject  machinery 
d^gned  for  inquiry  Into  poealble  mloconduct 
on  tbe  part  of  otlier  members  without  expos- 
ing IteeU  to  charge*  of  dlecrlmlnatlon  and 
groaa  inconalstency. 

There  seems  to  be  agreement  alao  that  the 
new  ethics  committee  will  have  to  be  eome- 
thlng  more  than  the  hoUow  eheU  that  the 
House  created  last  faU  Just  before  Its  ad- 
journment. Tbe  fact  that  the  committee  was 
denied  both  funds  and  authority  to  act  and 
that  It  expired  with  the  89th  Congress  Is 
auaclent  indlcaaon  that  the  House  was 
merely  shadow-boxing.  WIU  It  attempt  to 
repeat  that  performance  In  the  face  of  the 
new  challenge?  To  do  eo  would  be  Incredible 
folly. 

We  think  the  Bouse  should  set  up  a  fuU- 
fiedged  ethloe  committee  with  aU  poulble 
speed.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have 
the  committee  In  being  before  the  special 
committee  of  nine  matee  ltd  report  oo  Mr. 
Powell  on  Feb,  23.  With  such  a  watchdog 
groiip  functioning  under  a  broad  mandate 
to  Inveetigate  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any 
member,  a  powerfxil  argument  could  be  made 
for  penoltUng  Mr.  Powell  to  take  his  scat, 
vtth  perhaps  a  reprimand  for  the  reproach 
he  has  broogbt  on  the  Hotue  In  the  fwst. 

In  any  erent.  It  is  important  to  give  the 
proposed  new  ethkx  committee  broad  powers 
to  Investigate  and  report  Its  findings  for  pro- 
tection of  the  Innocent  te  weU  as  punishment 
of  the  guilty-.  The  Powell  case  demonstrates 
that  Congress  ipust  step  In  when  one  of  Its 
members  shocks  the  conclence  of  the  country. 
It  would  be  Infinitely  better  If  each  House 
made  a  routine  practice  of  Inquiring  Into  any 
subetsntlai  complaint  of  mlscondact  t>efore 
a  BcandaJ  could  srlse. 

llany  cltlsens  wUl  ba  watching  to  see 
whether  tbe  House  leatien  have  the  courage 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  opportunity 
that  the  Powell  case  has  given  them. 

(Prom  the  New  Toek  (W.T.)  Port. 

PM>.  7. 10471 

Om  BTKice  iM  nn  BOfvam 

Tbe  Hoiise  Rules  Committee  U  confronted 
with  the  task  of  clearing  the  way  for  a  ipedal 
committee  to  establish — and  enfcwce — rules 
at  conduct  for  Congressmen.  With  the  case 
of  Rep.  Powell  (D-N.T.)  still  pending,  the 
coounlttee  has  no  more  urgent  ssslgnment 
than  ruling  on  rules. 

One  of  the  things  that  have  made  the 
Powell  ease  such  a  mockery  Is  that  there  are 
no  rulee. 

Ad  ethics  committee  beaded  by  Bep.  Beq- 
nett  {t>-Fla.>  funcUoned  briefly  and  Inef- 
fectually last  session,  not  because  of  any 
shortcomings  of  ICr.  Bennett  but  because  It 
had  no  real  power  and  no  time  to  operate. 
Now  Bennett  and  more  than  a  score  of  his 
colleagnes  have  proposed  efltabllshment  of  a 
new  panel:  It  is  these  prt^XMals  on  which 
the  Rules  Coounlttee  and  the  House  must 
act. 

A  special  Impetus  to  action  Is  provided  by 
the  findings  of  the  Harris  PoU  published  In 
this  newspaper  yestvday.  It  reported  that 
a  majority  of  Americana  favored  Bsp.  Powell's 
ouster  from  his  oommlttee  idkalrmanshlp. 
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But  It  sUo  round  that  "solid  majorttlee  of 
both  groups  (Negroes  and  wbltaaj  believe 
ethical  sundardB  on  Capitol  Hill  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired." 

They  do.  Mr.  Bennett's  resoluUon  is  not 
the  strongest  proposal  that  oould  be  made 
on  procedures.    But  It  Is  a  beginning. 

(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal  <M«w  York). 

Peb.aT,  1M7I 

Tbs  Labosb  BTfDcs  taem 

Now  that  a  special  House  committee  has 
decided  what  V>  do  ftbout  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  (seat  him.  censure  him  and  soak  him 
with  a  fine),  the  lawmakers  are  beginning 
to  consider  a  larger  question:  What  to  do 
atwut  the  ethics  of  House  members  generally. 

Up  to  now  the  argument  has  centered 
mainly  on  selection  of  a  policing  agency.  The 
House  Administration  Committee,  getting 
the  Jump  on  everyone  else,  has  already  set  up 
an  ethics  subcommittee  and  will  soon  ask 
tbe  House  for  the  money  to  run  It. 

This  step,  however,  is  less  than  satlafac- 
tory  to  Rep.  Charles  B.  Bennett,  a  Plorlda 
Democrat.  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  arguing 
that  the  first  need  is  an  enforceable  code 
of  ethics,  since  no  policeman  can  be  very 
effective  without  a  workable  law  to  guide 
him. 

Beyond  that.  Mr.  Bennett  points  out  that 
the  AdmlnUtratlcm  Committee  long  has  had 
the  power  to  oversee  committee  spending,  an 
area  where  Mr.  Powell  has  been  accused  of 
a  number  of  Irregularities.  Tet  the  oom- 
mlttee did  nothing  of  consequence  until 
others  called  attention  to  the  activities  of 
the  New  Tork  Democrat. 

In  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Bennett  con- 
tends  it  would  be  "an  affront  to  the  Ameri- 
can public"  to  entrust  the  ethics -enforce- 
ment Job  to  the  Administration  Committee. 
With  tbe  support  of  quite  a  few  other  legis- 
lators, he  is  urging  that  the  House  instead 
establLsh  a  separate  ethics  group. 

Whether  Mr.  Bennett  Is  right  or  not, 
neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  should  lose 
sight  of  the  real  Issue.  What  matters  most 
Is  not  who  does  something  about  ethics  but 
that.  St  long  last,  someone  does  It. 


Coafretsmaa  Hortoa  SalatM  Rochester 
Chunber  of  CoBMcrcc  aod  Notei 
Bisbop  Sheea'a  Speech 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  MORTON 


or   IVZW    TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 

Monday,  Februam  27.  1»«7 

Mr.  RORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  Invite  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  slgnUlcant 
events  which  are  taking  place  In  my 
home  community  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Another  year  has  passed,  and  Roches- 
ter has  continued  to  grow  as  few  other 
cities  have  grown.  Recently,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce gathered  to  take  stock  of  tbe  year 
which  has  passed  and  to  set  their  am- 
bitious goals  for  iwn. 

The  honored  guest  and  main  speaker 
at  the  chamber's  79th  annual  dinner  was 
a  man  who  represented  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  in  Rochester  during 
IMS. 

That  man  Is  the  Most  Reverend  Fulton 
J.  Sheen,  tbe  new  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Oiooeae  of  Rochester.  Last 
November.  Blabcv  Sheen,  who  had  head- 


ed the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  offloe 
of  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  New 
York,  was  Installed  as  the  new  bishop. 

He  replaced  the  Most  Reverend  James 
E.  Kearney,  a  man  who  had  endeared 
himself  to  thousands  of  people  during 
his  more  than  30  years  as  leader  of 
Rochester  Catholics. 

On  the  same  dais  that  evening  were 
two  of  the  men  who  have  made  Roches* 
ter  Industry  the  envy  of  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Oaylord  C.  Whitaker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Oraflex,  Inc.,  was  present  as 
the  outgoing  president.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded liy  Mr.  J.  Donald  Pewster,  treas- 
urer of  Rocheattrs  world-renowned 
photographic  manufacturer,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co. 

I  present  here  today  excerpts  from  the 
1966  annual  report  of  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Including  the  or- 
ganization's 1967  program  of  work. 
Theirs  Is  a  great  record  of  achievement 
and  a  great  plan  for  progress. 

Preceding  the  chamber's  1967  program 
of  work.  I  should  Uke  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  letters  written  by  Mr.  Wblt- 
alter  and  Mr.  Pewster  which  ar«  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report.  They  are 
reprinted  below: 

Thi  RocBzam  CHAMsn  or  Cokwbcz. 

DCAB  CaAMBia  MxMBsa;  In  IMS  we  con- 
tinued our  eitorU  to  Improve  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  u  ui  organization.  Its 
program  of  eervlce  to  the  cotnmunlty  and  the 
beoeflda]  resulta  In  our  elTorta  to  make  Ro- 
chester and  Monroe  County  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live,  work  and  raise  a  fazoUy. 

Perhaps  the  organlzaUonal  highlight  of  the 
year  was  that  our  Chamtxr  became  one  of 
the  few  accredited  Chambers  Ln  the  nation 
and  one  of  only  three  In  New  Tork  State.  In 
addition,  we  did  succeed  In  making  our  theme 
"Involving  Individuals  in  Tomorrow"  a  real- 
ity by  having  over  3.000  people  Involved  la 
over  300  committees  and  their  actlvipes. 

The  Chamber  building  has  been  made  an 
even  more  Important  Civic  Center  during  the 
year  by  having  more  groups  hold  their  meet- 
ings and  have  their  oOloes  here.  In  this 
manner  we  have  more  nearly  achieved  the 
goal  George  Eastman  hod  when  be  built  the 
building  In  1018. 

To  all  those  who  liave  helped  make  this 
year  a  success  I  say  thank  you.  it  Is  only 
ttiTOUgh  your  support  and  that  of  the  staff 
that  we  tiave  been  able  to  accomplish  that 
which  we  have.  Tour  help  and  oontlnued 
support  u  slnoerely  appreciated. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Oa-nxMO  O.  WHZTUCsa. 

PretUlent.  IMS. 

Thz  ItocKism  CHsHsn  or  Coxitnck. 

Dksa  CHAMm  MsacBsa;  Tou  will  and  the 
Trustee  approved  clumber  Program  of  Work 
following  this  latter. 

The  Prtjgram  at  Work  Oocnmlttee,  headed 
by  Ctiairman  Arthur  M.  Richardson,  has  de- 
veloped a  very  fine  statement  highlighting 
Hve  of  the  many  activities  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Chamber  In  19ff7.  These  five  areas 
are  Important  to  every  Chamber  member  and 
affect  most  things  that  buslneee  people  da 
Therefore,  all  Chamber  members  should  be 
active  tlirough  tbe  Chamber  and  as  Individ- 
uals to  activate  these  five  points  of  the  pro- 
gram; ConsUtutlonal  Revision,  Employment, 
Housing,  tnter-Qovernmental  Relations  and 
Urban  Renewal. 

As  I  undertake  the  position  ol  Cliamber 
President.  I  hope  tbrnt  you  wlU  continue  to 
give  the  same  support  and  cooperation  you 
tiave  to  my  predecessors.  With  your  help  we 
can  make  this  an  even  better  oommunlty  in 
which  to  live  and  work. 
Sincerely. 

J.  DoMAUi  Pawita, 

PresiifeiX.  1M7. 


February  27,  1967 
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Uvlng  up  to  Ita  theme,  greater  Individual 
participation,  friendship  among  its  members 
and  mutuality  of  purpose  were  achieved  by 
the  Chamber  In  IftM.  Over  3.0O0  individuals 
participated  In  escess  of  200  separate  activi- 
ties and  projects  of  importance  to  business 
and  the  community. 

One  of  the  major  new  steps  for  the  Cham- 
ber was  calUng  for  certain  tax  abatement 
programs  to  encourage  enlarged  efforts  ct 
private  Initiative  to  solve  problems  of  bous- 
ing and  employment. 

Additionally,  the  Chamber  broadened  lu 
program  of  promoting  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  buslnew  system 
through  discussions,  articles  and  programs 
Uke  the  Congressional  Action  Alrcade  held 
this  year,  and  the  College- Business  Sympo- 
sium being  planned  for  lM7.  klajor  activi- 
ties benefitting  our  members  during  the 
year  have  taken  place  In  Ave  major  areas. 
THx  leei  pmocsAM  or  work 

Rochester  and  Mofiroe  County  have  entered 
into  what  may  be  tbe  most  challenging  pe- 
rtod  In  their  histories. 

Business  leadership  should  be  a  vital  force 
In  this  period  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  tbe  only  business  organization  that  repre- 
sents all  segments  of  the  commercial.  Indus- 
trial, service  and  professional  groups  within 
Monroe  County.  The  theme:  "Business  lead* 
ershlp  for  the  community's  future"  can  only 
be  meaningful  If  It  resuJu  In  tbe  total  com- 
mitment of  management'!  time  and  effort 
to  bring  Into  reality  the  programs  and  pro- 
posals developed  by  the  Rochester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  highlighted  In  this  docu- 
ment. 

Tbe  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
should  be  the  focal  point  for  the  discussion 
and  solution  of  vital  community  problenu. 
It  is  ImperaUve  that  the  best  qualified  peo- 
ple, from  whatever  buslneas  or  profe^on 
they  come,  serve  In  capacities  of  leadership 
and  action  striving  for  needed  solutions. 

Parochial  action  and  special  imerest  can 
no  longer  achieve  the  type  of  results  required 
for  the  area's  future.  Maximum  participa- 
tion by  as  broad  a  cross  section  as  possible 
ts  n  unease  rj  to  achieve  mutually  beneficial 
and  aatUfactory  solutions  to  the  problems 
now  racing  the  area. 

The  following  Ave  major  points  highlight 
the  detailed  1067  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Program  of  Work  to  be  undertsken 
with  the  theme:  "Business  leadership  for  the 
community's  future." 

/.  ConMtitvtionat  revision 

Ttxc  drafting  of  a  new  C-onstltutlon  for 
New  Tork  State  is  a  primary  Chamber  goal 
for  1M7.  Tbe  present  Constitution  is  so 
complex,  has  been  amended  so  many  times 
and  ts  so  outdated  that  a  complete  rewriting 
Is  the  only  solution.  Tbe  Chamber  will  ag- 
gressively work  for  the  adoption  of  Improve- 
ments In  the  State  Constitution  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  improvements  affecting 
the  governmental  and  business  climate. 
//.  Mmployment 

"nie  sbortagra  of  all  types  of  personnel  for 
local  employers  continues  to  plague  the 
area.  As  the  overriding  problem  faced  by 
all,  the  Chamber  will  seek  to  develop  a  co- 
operative program  with  representatives  from 
all  segments  of  the  buslneas  and  profe&slonal 
community  to  meet  this  problem,  to  can'> 
serve  present  employees,  and  to  recruit  per- 
sonnel to  meet  local  needs.  Special  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  helping  smaller 
firms  to  find  needed  personnel  thus  helping 
assure  their  continued  growth  and  location 
tn  this  area.  In  addition,  It  Is  planned  that 
the  College  recruiting  program,  "Project  Op- 
portunity." will  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  more  local  firms  and  froupa. 


til.  Housing 
One  of  the  key  problems  affecting  most 
others  Is  the  shortage  of  ^equate  housing 
for  fsmiUes  now  here  and  for  Individuals 
needed  In  the  labor  farce.  Zoning  problems, 
land  costs  and  more  coordinated  planning 
for  the  entire  area  will  need  tbe  be>st  leuder- 
Bhip  and  abilities  to  secure  adequate  st^u- 
tlons.  Pull  efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  de- 
velop  the  necessary  supply  of  bousing.  par> 
Uoularly  In  the  lower  and  middle  IncooM 
brackeU  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs. 
Joint  efforts  with  other  -organizations  and 
Chamber  groups  will  seek  to  develop  s  com- 
munity-wide attack  on  this  problem. 
IV.  Inter 'Oovemment  reUktioiu 
A  problem  of  paramount  importance  and 
concern  to  the  business  and  professional  com- 
munity Is  the  elimination  of  duplicate  gov- 
ernmental services  and  overlapping  Jurls- 
dlcllons.  Greater  cooperative  efforts  and 
action  between  the  City  of  Rochester  and  tbe 
governmental  unite  within  the  county  will  be 
sought.  Btudles  of  alternate  courses  of 
action  seeking  reduced  governmental  ex- 
penses and  Increased  income  wUi  be  under- 
taken. Constructive  action  will  then  t>e 
taken  through  all  possible  means  to  assure 
the  adoption  of  the  most  equitable  and  eoo- 
nocnic  solutions  to.  the  problems  involved. 
These  efforts  win  include  public  information 
meetings,  direct  governmental  contact  and  a 
poBitlon  explanation  through  all  available 
media. 

V.  Urban  renewal 
The  Chamber  Is  tremendously  concerned 
with  cleared  areas  In  downtown  Rochester 
lying  undeveloped.  Early  construction  of 
private  faculties,  their  return  to  the  tax  rolls, 
and  tbe  construction  of  governmental  faalll- 
tles  are  Imperative.  We.  therefore,  will  seek 
tbe  progreaatve  Implementation  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  ol  the  City  of  Rochester  and 
rebuilding  of  the  cleared  areas  of  tbe  city. 
The  orderly  and  rapid  redevelopment  of  the 
core  city  1*  a  mandatory  part  of  the  revitalla- 
sUon  of  downtown  Rocheeter  and  the  Im- 
provement of  Its  buslneee  activity 

Tbe  Chamber's  major  emphasis  In  1067  will 
be  to  develop  action  oriented  programs  led 
by  men  and  women  from  the  business  and 
professional  community  committed  to  seek- 
ing solutions  to  the  many  problems  facing 
the  rapidly  growing  and  dynamic  area  tn 
which  we  live. 

Program  of  Work  C<inunittee:  Arthur  M. 
Richardson,  Chairman;  Angelo  C.  OostAnaa; 
Alfred  L.  Davis;  Robert  W.  MUler.  Allen  H. 
Neuharth;  H.  Sheldon  Smith.  Loitoy  B. 
Thompson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  his  installation  Just 
a  few  short  weeks  ago.  BUhop  Pulton 
Shcf>o  has  taken  the  Rochest«r  commu- 
nity Into  his  heart.  I  was  present  at  the 
installation  ceremonies  at  Sacred  Heart 
Cathedral  on  that  day  in  November,  and 
know  firsthand  of  the  Intimate  relation- 
ship which  this  prcat  man  has  already 
established  with  the  people  of  Rochester. 
He  is  sought  alter,  quoted  and  ad- 
mired by  members  of  all  the  religious 
communities  of  the  city.  Yet  he  goes 
about  his  workday  with  a  simplicity  and 
dedication  which  Immediately  is  passed 
on  to  anyone  who  oomee  cloee  to  him. 
In  his  first  direct  contact  with  the 
bufllneu  community  at  the  chamber  of 
oomioeroe  dinner.  Bishop  She^n  immedi- 
ately eetablished  the  same  rapport  with 
his  audleiKse.  Today,  I  wish  to  present 
the  speech  which  he  gave  that  evening. 
There  is  a  message  in  it  for  all  of  us: 
Bpxsch  or  Mo«T  Rn.  Pdlton  J.  Sbikm 
When  I  WM  Invited  by  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Oomzneroe  I  was  told  tbere 
would  be  a  dinner,  and  I  hardly  go  anywbaca 


without  having  to  talk,  and  It  reminded  me 
of  the  early  days  of  Christianity  when  some 
martyrs  were  sentenced  to  the  Uons  In  the 
Coliseum.  Some  Uons  had  been  starred  for 
about  two  weeks.  When  reteased  from  the 
cage,  they  bounded  out  acroas  the  Flavian 
aands,  were  about  to  precipitate  themselves 
upon  the  poor  Christians  when  the  Chris- 
tians reached  out  their  arms,  put  them 
around  the  lion's  necks,  and  whispered  some- 
thing In  the  lions'  cars.  And  the  lions  in- 
stead of  eating  them  went  back  to  tbe  side 
of  the  arena. 

They  then  ordered  other  Uons  released 
that  had  t>een  starved  for  five  weeks.  Out 
after  the  prey  they  leaped.  For  the  second 
time  the  Christians  reached  out  their  armB 
put  them  around  the  Uons  neck,  whispered 
something  in  the  lion's  ear  and  the  second 
group  vrent  over  the  Joined  the  flj»t.  The 
Emperor  was  furious.  He  sent  for  the  Chris- 
tians. He  said.  "What  arc  you  doing  with  my 
starving  Uons?"  They  said.  "Nothing,  we 
Just  whispered  something  in  the  Uon's  ear. " 
"I  know."  said  the  Kmpcror.  "but  what  do 
you  whisper?"  They  said,  "After  this  meal 
you  have  to  give  a  speech." 

VTHXI*    WX    FAZLXD 

Now  this  subject  which  was  announced  by 
the  toastroaster.  "When  We  Palled."  I  must 
explain.  Tbe  "we"  are  the  CathoUcs  in  the 
church.  And  Tm  Just  going  to  tell  you  some 
mteresdng  stories  about  how  we  failed,  be- 
cause they're  helpful,  tbe  lessons  involved 
■very  now  and  then,  there  are  crises  thai. 
come  In  history.  The  word  "crises"  Is  taken 
from  the  Greek  word  "krlsls",  which  means 
Judgment.  For  example,  if  I  do  not  eat  I 
get  a  headache.  The  headache  is  a  kind  of 
a  "krlsls"  or  Judgment  on  my  failure  to  obey 
a  natural  law. 

And  so  there  are  various  judgmente  that 
have  happened  to  the  church  In  history. 
There  were  three  crises  that  X  am  going  to 
mention.  One  Is  religious,  the  other  was 
social,  and  the  other,  secular.  The  first  crisis 
the  church  faced  was  the  reUglous  one. 

In  tbe  lath  century,  we  became  very  rich 
There  was  the  accumulation  of  lands  and 
there  was  also  the  breakdown  of  morality 
among  tbe  prtesu  and  religious.  And  then 
there  came  a  reformation — a  "krisis".  Judg- 
ment and  we  humbly  beat  our  tireasts  and 
said,  "Tas.  we  poor  weak  mortals  failed  to 
be  aU  that  we  should  have  been." 

At  tbe  Ume  of  the  French  RevoluUon 
there  was  a  very  Intimate  union  between  the 
monselgneuTV  and  the  seigneurs.  Between 
the  altar  and  the  throne.  And  when  there 
came  a  great  social  disturbance,  we  recog- 
nised that  the  aocusing  fingers  were  right 
And  then  in  our  times  we  faced  another, 
when  we  became  a  kind  of  a  fortress — Jusi 
defending  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of 

others.  

zmFLVXiKx  or  johm  Ban 

And  the  Judgment  came  tn  the  form  of  a 
fat,  happy,  jovial  man  called  John  XXTTI 
who  changed  everything.  And  so  It  has  hap- 
pened in  history  that  every  now  and  then 
there  are  dUturbances.  Tbere  is  never  any 
great  change  without  a  disturbance  and 
there  never  was  a  conversion  witboat  It. 
Saint  Paul  was  disturbed  by  grace.  He  was 
knocked  from  his  hme  by  It.  Christ  was 
the  great  dlsturbar.  Be  disturbed  everyone 
He  met. 

Whenever  there  begins  to  be  any  regenera- 
tion of  society,  there  comee  these  disturb- 
ances. They  are  not  bad.  they  sometimes 
may  be  very  good.  They  may  be  even  vlolent. 
Our  Lord  said  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
won  by  violence  and  only  tbe  violent  shall 
bear  It  away.  BiU  tbe  violence  of  which  Be 
spoke  was  not  the  sword,  that  violence,  thst 
potnu  outward  to  neighbor.  Peter  did  that, 
remember  when  be  hacked  off  tbe  ear  of  the 
servant  of  the  high  priest,  and  proved  him- 
self an  excellent  fisherman,  tnjt  that  was  the 
t>est  he  could  do  with  a  sword.  Tbs  Lord 
told  him  to  put  It  back  Into  tte  aeahtoard. 
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S  ifSC«^»^  w.  tun.,  -""f  "«^ 
tj«  nronl  Into  ounelra.  to  cut  out  our  tfo- 
turn  »ml  to  cut  out  our  wilfljUneM. 

And  tju. »« on.  of  tt.»  •-•°".!'"=*j;; 

Bring  u.  to  our  .eoM.  »ni  '5™'"-  ""S^ 
S^  th.  prtnclp«J.  can  b.  otmo^cm..    But 

STprlncli^  ma,  b.  xlgbt.    That  w«  OM 

oTtto.  1-i^  taw  w>  le«ne<J  Md  w.  1»J 

to  l»m  It  tn*  b»rd  w»T. 

••COiaO«T»M     »W-     MWTiUTT 

TWO  «  l»m«l  u»oc»«.    w.  CUM  into 

b^ioma  DOimtar  In  our  tln»  11»»  TlM  oom 
SIJ^.  lP«r  -n«  Suburban  cpuntj  of 
S?^b»Si^.  «d  oth«  -cj,-''-  "^ 
-TTiB  B»aul«m  Of  •  P»rUb".  W«  Uwd  fcr 
^y^SnS  tnl.  nw«t.llt,-tb.t  ^U^ 
S^  b-  „  do  U  UUt.  car.  of  bJ.  pari"*. 
?Srw.bop.  aU  b.  ha.  to  do  u  car.  tor  W. 
^c«And  w«  w«  abiUMO  out  of  all  of 
SS^  tb.  Vatlean  Council  wh.n  w.  could 
rit  alOT»ada  o*  n»n  from  all  orar  the  TOlcL 
Sui»?^Vl t  wa.  «n«bln«  »  -t  aloog-d. 
of  „  I  ...  on  on.  of  Iha  comnilB.lon.,  »m. 
S'th.  men  from  Mrtc.  -bo  cm.  out  of  bu^ 
h«n«  wber.  tb«^  "a.  uot  a  "l^*/*"'' 
tni  to  at  down  with  thoM  m.n  In  th«  oMO- 
mlMlon  whare  only  Laun  U  'Po""" '°fl?™ 
„  go  out  and  h»r  UMM  .p«k  p»tMt 
^.1^  Italian  and  BngUah.  "«'»«»?'" 
S^Tbow  bl«  tb.  world  w...  And  how 
oulcU,  man  can  be  educated. 

jSd  »  tha  Vatican  CouncU  attacked  ttlla 
nairowM-.  And  tbej  told  tb.  Blrt.<^tto« 
«m  are  not  oonaKia*«J  for  a  dIocoK  you  are 
^Mcrat«l  tor  the  world-for  tf.  world 
»>  only  MCondarUy  you  are  In  a  dloci!oe  and 
Jiu  are  U>««  only  foe  Jarl«llct»onal  reiuona 
■M^r    TO    POO* 


And  ao  wa  b.«»n  to  d««l«>p  a  aoeW  Moa. 

e(  rHpaoattiUty  »owmnI  enryone.    Wban  we 

bMan'toPttl  up  bl(  cburchak  luiurlou.  rec- 

torlM  and  otlur  edUlcM.  we  began  »o  be  yery 

eoOKWoa  OC  aW.000  people  wbo  tiept  to  the 

SreSrS  Bombay  .«ry   night,   of   th.   13 

mimoo  letMH  tb-.  are  in  lb.  world.     And 

n  b«Mtoe.a  aodally  tbat  w.  are  pMt  of 

a  itmmaim  oomjnunlty  and  a  wonderful 

hamaiiltT— and  tbat  we  bad  to  do  wtnetblng 

f OC  UMtn  Whrtp  tbam.    And  »  I  hope  lo  do 

SnrtiSt  l»r.  aloog  thoe.  Un-for  aU  of 

tbaaa  MWla  tbat  belong  to  our  Kxial  oom- 

SSTSd  eo  we  "  """"^^  1°  "«  °'°'=~* 

at  BodiHtK  t«»t  wbane»«  a  icbool.  a  rec- 

JLTTooOTent,  a  oburcb-any  building  U 

nut  UP   any  oonatrucUon  or  rnXMUtrucUon. 

Sat  OMn  will  b.  a  gradu.t«l  percentage  of 

tbat  money  tbat  wlU  be  given  lo  tbe  poor  of 

tb.  city  tbe  poor  of  tbU  dloceM  and  to  tb. 

poor  of  th.  world.     In  othw  worda  "e  are 

tvcMnlzlng  we  are  part  ol  tbe  world,  part  of 

JSr^mmunlty.     W.-.e  laamrt   wmethlng 

(rom  tb»  mUtakea  that  we  have  made.     On. 

day  a  pig  and  a  chicken  were  wolklns  along 

a  road,  a  oounOT  road  and  they  looked  at  an 

adTeitl^nnent  on  a  billboard  that  .aid    •Bam 

Mid  tkn"  and  tbe   chicken   Mid   •  Irot  It 

wnndSS   what   we   do   tor  the   American 

p«)pl.r-     Ptg  »ld.  -tt".  alright  tor  yo"..r>u 

£aJke  only  a  contrlbuOoB  but  I  jjiake  a  total 

commitment. " 

ao  maybe  it.  an  Idea  tbafa  worth  Pe«"»?« 
on  to  a  whole  community.  That  It  may  be 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  all  of  the  bl»a- 
uiga  tbat  w.  reoalre,  InduMrtally  and  p«- 
IioSally.  wer.  paaMd  on  to  the  p«jr  of  tb« 
world  and  particularly  our  own  b««. 

And  then  Bnally  there  U  rnch  a  thing  a. 
a  Mcular  criaU.  We  tailed  Mmply  becauae 
ire  were  not  rery  much  concerned  with  the 
world  Tot  eiample,  we  did  not  ba»e  an 
KumenJcal  flJJrlt.  Mot  particularly  mter- 
Mted  In  ilttlng  down  with  the  labW  and 
Dr  HUl— now  we  are.  But  we  were  not. 
Our  rtudlM  were  a  bit  abrtract.  KmetlmM 
laft  a  kind  of  an  appUsatlon  and  laft  yaout 
an  appUcaUon  to  tbe  conerete  and  to  tha 
peiaonaL 


And  then  there  cam*  tbe  change  In  the 
Vatican  Oouncil  where  we  were  told  to  get 
out  into  tbe  world.  Thl.  H  where  we  »« 
^  SSa.  we  carry  «>m.  «mctlftcaOon« 
^^into  tbUi  worid.  *"">  "o '»  ■^' !S7t 
«U  b.  that  what  -.  bay.  learned  'nd  U»t 
iU  bo  pa-ed  on  I.  th.  lee«>n  of  "r^bl^J. 
Se  talM^ty  tbat  ChrUl  brought  to  tbU 
S^^t  When  He  Juat  not  o'^J  W"'*'^ 
t^T^lJSied.  and  differing  and  t^  blind  ^ 
the  deaf,  but  B.  actually,  a.  Matthew  put 
irbore  iur  Ul.  and  our  Hctae-  -  «  <^'^ 

"^.fto^tbere  are  certain  UUng.  that  we 
can  neyer.  neyer  learn.  e«»pt  by  touch.  It. 
the  third  and  tbe  greateet  InUmacy  of  love^ 
?S.^way  that  you  can  eyer  learn  to  loye 
l««r.  U  toicb  them.  BeaUy  cruab  them. 
^  tbey  b«=oma  youra  8o  we  were  toM 
t^Tt  about  tb.  world.  Oet  Into  It.  But  be 
holy. 

yXStr  TO  A  W*»  COM>«T 

I  rememb<B^  one  day  going  to  a  leper  colo^ 
in  Baluba  in  Africa.  I  brought  with  me  500 
Sy«  crucKHe.  about  tbat  high  «d  wa. 
TOln.  to  glye  one  to  each  leper.  The  Omt 
SSr  that'^came  up  to  me  bad  hla  arm  off 
iTtte  elbow.  He  beld  up  hU  .tump,  and 
be  had  a  io«ry  around  hi.  right  arm.  And 
h.  held  up  hH  right  hand. 

It  wa.  the  mort  noUom..  fetid,  foul,  yol- 
oano  of  comipaon  I  eyer  .aw  In  nW  ""• 
iSd  I  held  that  crucinx  aboy^t  »1^ 
I  dropped  It  Into  that  pit  and  pool  of  dUeaM 
and  It  wna  Immediately  nrallowed  tip. 

And  then  Kjddenly.  there  were  601  lepeta 
in  tbat  caml^-^l-and  I  wu  the  Ml.t  and 
S.  woranrall.  Becauae  "  ""i'"  "^ 
.ymbol  ol  loy.  and  charity  and  r.fuMd  to 
Identify  myeelf  with  a  man  who  wa.  a  thou- 
.imd  ami*  cleaner  on  the  Inalde  tban  I  waa 
And  tben  the  tbougbt  came  to  me— wnati 
had  dona— and  I  toot  It  out  and  pree^ 
Hind  to  hand  and  k)  on.  .hall  we  »y,  lor  tbe 
ottMT,  well,  tbe  other  WO  leper.. 
TOUCH  TBa  rooB 
And  to  whm  there  la  poor  in  a  oommunltT. 
th.  only  way  w.  can  know  u  the  way  that 
m  were  uugbt  at  tbe  Vatican  Oouncil.  touch 
tbeco. 

Oo  out  among  them.  Put  a  coat  on  a 
back  Put  a  ahlrt  about  a  .boulder,  sit 
dowi^  at  a  Uble  and  you  will  begin  to  feel 
one  If.  one  of  the  moet  exhilarating  er- 
perlencee  tbat  there  U  In  the  world  To  1M 
idble  to  rtt  dow-  with  people  of  that  kind  and 
^o  realize  tbat  maybe  oo  tbe  In^d.  they  are 
tar  better  than  we  are.  And  thU  U  what 
can  alway.  be  done,  by  a  great,  great  com- 
munity Buch  u  thl.. 

I  am  on.  of  your  lateat  dtlasna.  I  am  one 
of  your  proudeat.  Paul  boaated  of  hla  Ro- 
man dtlaenablp.  "CltU  Rotnabu.  *<^-J- 
am  a  Soman  dtlaen.  So  I  can  My  •CltJ. 
Roeenau.  .urn;"- (Thaf.  BochMter  In 
I^Unl .  Bo  I  can  My  I  am  a  dtlaen  of  Bo- 
chMtar 


on 


You  know  at  the  preeent  time,  my  dear 
frtenda  aU  th.  eyM  of  th.  United  State,  are 
on  BocheatK.  They  are.  And  they're  not 
looking  at  our  greatneM  for  the  moment. 
Tbey  are  not  conaclou.  that  thl.  1.  the  Athena 
of  the  United  Btatea— the  technological  city 
ot  the  world.  Wbat  do  they  .ee?  Th.y  mly 
Me  a  pimple  on  our  noM.  Tbaf.  what  theTre 
looking  at.  A  pimple  on  our  noM  that  we 
oould  cur.  with  a  llttl.  bit  of  ointment  of 
bunUUty.  and  klndneM.  and  charity.  Juat 
think  what  we  do  for  tbe  world.  Here  la  a 
city  that  practically  olotbM  much  o<  tbe 
United  state..  Moet  denUl  ofBce.  are  In 
.am.  way  touched  by  the  city  e(  Hoche.tap. 
DupllcaUon.  pr«l.lon— we  photograph  Amer- 
loa. 

W.  halo  teach  America  muale  We  hay. 
trained  the  docton  ot  tbe  United  Btatea 
This  l.  tremendoua. 

There  are  enougb  brain,  here  to  tbla  hall 
to  cbanga  any  dtf  wltbln  •  year  «  t»t>.   And 


a.  your  preildent  ha.  Juat  eald  when  he  an- 
nuncUted  BU  prograin— urban  renewal,  hou.- 
ing  and  employment.  Thl.  1.  greatneM. 
ThU  would  take  any  plinple  off  the  fair  noee 
of  RochMler.  Let  tbe  people  of  thl.  country 
look  out  oo  tbe  greatnM.  of  tbl.  city  m  I-y. 
Men  It  and  I  know  It  and  I  bay.  known  you 

to  be. 

Sometlme  ago  an  BngUab-AngUcan  mln- 
later-orlMt  came  to  tbl.  country  tram  Bng- 
land  and  be  wu  at  a  meeting  In  Woahlngtoo 
and  they  gathered  together  a  lot  ot  boya  off 
part  ot  the  Inner  city  Into  a  room  that  had 
been  u«id  for  lorty  year,  by  a  number  of 
prayer  wonwn.  They  gatherod  there  tor 
myer  but  thl.  young  mlnlater  brought  a  lot 
ot  Negro  lad.  and  Puerto  Klcana  and  «>  forth 
and  tbU  woman  cam.  In  and  Mid.  "Wbat  ar. 
you  doing  here?  Get  theee  nigger,  out  of 
bar.  I"  And  he  aald.  "Dont  you  think  our 
Ixird  loye.  eyerybodyf  And  .be  Mid.  -Don  t 
bring  Chrlat  Into  thl.." 

Di»Toaa»wc«  caw  maki  ot  oaa«l 
I  tell  you  we  belong  to  tbe  greateet  clylllia- 
tloo  In  tbe  hlrtory  of  the  world  our  weatern 
Hebralc-Cbrletlan  dvlllaatlon.  And  our 
dylUaatlon  I.  great  not  becauae  we  are  wblte 
but  becauM  we  are  Bebralc-Chrtatlana.  And 
aa  long  u  we  keep  thla  great  and  baautUul 
tradition,  we  will  continue  to  be  tbe  great 
dylllxatlon  of  tbe  world.  Bo  In  tbe  paat  we 
baye  tailed  but  we-ye  learned  aome  leMon. 
and  we  tru.t  too,  that  the  great  preeUge  ot 
thla  chamber  and  of  thU  organliatlon  of  thl. 
dty  wlU  continue  now  to  recopiae  that 
nSybe  wh«i  tb«»  U  anything  tbat  for  the 
moment  dlaturb.  our  peace,  tbat  It  can  mak. 
u.  great. 

somebody  My.  to  me  for  example_"Tour 
not  a.  holy  a  prlMt  a.  you  ought  to  be.  Wei 
I  can  react  to  tbat  and  My,  "How  dare  you 
talk  to  ma  Uka  tbatl",  or  I  can  get  down  on 
my  kneea  and  My,  "You're  right.  youYe 
right."  Wben  you  dlrturb  me  It  wlU  make 
nibetterandlthankyoutorlt.  And  »  my 
friend.,  thl.  l.  our  choice— our  greatnea..  we 
ba,.  t^ro  .ymbol..  Th.  .ymbol.  '»«''»';?• 
the  world  and  wlU  dlrtde  the  world  for  the 
next  hundred  yeara.  One  of  the  7™^"*  l; 
tbe  clenched  nrt  a  gwrture  that  turn.  th. 
hand  of  man  which  waa  meant  to  be  an  In- 
rtrument  of  art  Into  that  which  moat  clOMly 
nnemblM  tbe  claw,  ot  a  b«Mt.  And  the 
other  .ymbol.  the  folded  bandage  cannot 
protect,  tbay  are  too  weak  to  protKt. 

UHCLKirca  THE  FIST  OF  K*T« 

They  can  only  nippUcate.  Tbey  can  only 
oray  Ten  Gothic  .plrea.  aapinng  heayen- 
Waii  for  tbe  k>u1.  of  men.  And  by  and 
through  tboM  told«l  hand,  may  th.  rao.  ol 
Cain  be  brought  beneath  the  croee  wter. 
there  1.  the  man  enfurled  upon  It  Uke  a 
wounded  eagle.  And  by  and  through  our 
charltlM,  our  prayeta,  our  houalng,  our  help- 
ing unemployment  our  urban  renewal  may 
So«^  clenched  a.t..  m  It  were  oPeb-«'«  "; 
leaae  the  hate.  And  when  the  hate  U  gone 
out  of  tbe  world  thoee  hand,  whl^wwre 
n.ll«l  by  hate,  take  '""^"^  'TT  *^ 
croM  and  fold  themaelyee  together  not  m 
judgment  but  In  embrace— tbat  all  the  world 
inay  know  how  .weet  U  the  loye  of  God. 


February  27,  1967 
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Tm  lateBSret  for  Home  taprcveBitito 
WUl  Create  Work,  Boob  A«  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  BEMARHCS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   IXXM  

m  THB  HOOSB  or  R»B«BEirrATTV«8 

Mmdav,  rebnart  27.  1K7 
Mr.  CASEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  onrt  te™! 
of  goTetnoient  lua  loog  been  ooocemetl 


over  the  disgrace  of  urban  blight  spread- 
ing across  our  land. 

We  have  spent  bUlioDS  Qgbtlng  the  end 
result,  without  attaeklne  the  cause. 
This  Congress  can  strike  a  crippling  blow 
at  the  cause  of  uitnn  blight  by  giving  the 
people  a  tax  incentive  to  repair  their 
home  and  rent  property. 

I  have  long  sidvocated  that  Congress 
adopt  this  approach,  and  reintroduced 
In  the  90th  Congress  a  blU,  HH.  358. 
outlining  what  I  consider  would  be  an 
effective  program.  l«t  me  explain 
briefly  the  pcovlslofis  of  miy  bill.  It 
would  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  a 
maximum  of  t750  during  a  taxable  year 
for  expenditures  made  to  repair  or  im- 
prove property  used  as  his  principal 
residence. 

In  addition,  HJR.  S58  would  permit 
the  owner  of  rental  property  to  amortlxe 
over  60  montiis  the  expenditures  made 
for  repairs,  replacements,  or  Improve- 
ments Intended  to  increase  the  Uvability. 
utility,  safety,  or  value  of  property. 
Those  Improvements  or  additions  which 
would  mcrease  the  total  amount  of  floor- 
space  used  for  dwelling  purposes  would 
not  be  deductible. 

There  will  be.  no  doubt,  profound  ar- 
guments against  such  a  tax  incentive 
on  the  basis  that  It  will  cost  thePed- 
era!  Government  heavily  In  revenue. 
This,  I  would  like  to  discuss  later.  But 
first,  let  us  examine  a  few  statistics  that 
point  vividly  to  the  need  for  soimd  and 
constructive  approach  to  the  prevention 
of  blight,  rather  than  spend  heavily  on 
slum  clearance  programs  after  the  fact 
has  occurred. 

In  the  last  survey  of  housing  in  this 
country,  made  in  1»«0,  we  had  a  total 
of  58.3  mllUan  units  of  housing. 

The  shocking  fact  was  discovered  that 
10,952.000  housing  uniU  were  classed  as 
substandard,  as  defined  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration.  These  units 
were  either  classed  as  dilapidate<>,  or 
lacked  hot  piped  wlter,  flush  toUet,  or 
both.  Inside  the  structure  for  the  exclu- 
dve  use  of  tbe  occu|>ants. 

It  was  further  noted  in  this  census 
that  826.259  owner-occupied  units  were 
classed  as  dilapidated,  and  that  501.352 
units  classed  as  dilapidated  were  stand- 
ing vacant. 

The  need  for  action  in  this  field  is  evi- 
dent. To  me.  it  is  our  greatest  tragedy 
that  in  this  day  and  age,  millions  of  our 
people  must  live  in  sulwtandard  housing. 

But  there  Is  more  involved  here  than 
deep  sympathy  for  those  who  dwell 
without  the  creature  comforts  you  and 
I  take  for  granted. 

We  are  faced  with  an  economy  show- 
ing the  danger  signs  of  stagnation.  Pro- 
duction Is  down  In  many  major  indus- 
tries, layoffs  are  occurritig,  and  the  con- 
sumer, hard  pressed  for  his  dollar,  is 
passing  up  purchases  he  would  have 
made  a  year  ago.  This  Congress,  not 
long  ago.  was  faced  with  a  similar  situ- 
ation. It  paned  the  Investment  tax 
credit  program.  wWch  boomed  the  econ- 
omy. It  also  took  note  of  the  plight  of 
the  self-employed,  and  passed  tax  in- 
centive ledijatbm  to  assist  them  to  pro- 
vide their  own  pension  program.  Why 
not  now  give  some  thought  to  the  har- 
ried homeowner,  the  perennial  forgotten 
man?    He  carries  on  his  shoulders  the 


heaviest  tax  burden,  for  be  must  finance 
his  schools,  his  city  government,  county 
government,  special  district  agencies,  his 
State,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  opera- 
tion of  his  Federal  Oovemment. 

This  Congress  and  the  respective 
States  spend  millions  each  year  In  im- 
employment  benefits.  We  have  enacted 
and  funded  vast  programs  ot  job  train- 
ing, retraining,  and  placement  to  help 
some  of  our  people  -  find  prt)ductlve 
niches  In  our  land. 

And  yet,  we  are  reluctant  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  create  more  jobs, 
boom  the  economy,  and  give  a  modest 
form  of  tax  relief  to  the  one  individual 
who  deserves  It  moet  and,  at  the  same 
time,  strike  a  major  blow  at  the  cause  of 
urban  blight. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
cost  of  such  a  tax  Incentive  would  be  pro- 
hibitive in  terms  of  Federal  revenue.  1 
ask  merely  that  they  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  I960,  tl3.1  biUlon  was  spent  for 
residential  additions,  alterations,  main- 
tenance, repair  and  replacement  for  both 
owner-occupied  and  rent  property.  It 
has  dropped  drastically  in  the  ensuing 
years:  1961.  $13.8  billion,  of  which  86.1 
billion  was  for  maintenance  and  repairs; 
1962,  $11.3  billion,  of  which  85  bilUon 
was  for  maintenance  and  repairs:  1M3, 
811.7  billion,  of  which  8S.I  bllUon  was 
for  maintenance  and  repairs:  1964,  no 
figures  available:  and  1965,  811.4  billion. 
of  which  85  blUlon  was  for  maintenance 
and  repairs. 

We  have  witnessed  almost  a  |2  billion 
drop  in  this  maiket  In  6  yean.  In  my 
judgment,  enactment  of  HR.  358  would 
send  this  market  soaring  to  an  all-time 
high,  and  the  additional  tax  revenue 
generated  would  more  than  offset  the 
cost  of  the  tax  deduction  granted  to  the 
homeowner. 

Let  us  examine  where  the  money  goes, 
so  you  can  see  the  potential  growth  in 
new  job  opportunities,  the  demand  for 
products  and  services. 

In  1963,  of  the  811  7  binion  total— S< 
percent  of  the  expenditure — was  for  ad- 
ditions, alterations,  and  replacements. 
The  remainder,  44  percent,  was  for 
maintenance  and  repairs,  broken  down 
as  follows:  3  percent,  heating  and  air 
conditioning;  6  percent,  plumbing;  3 
percent,  roofing;  3  percent,  flooring;  19 
percent,  painting;  and  11  percent,  all 
others. 

In  addition  to  what  this  legislation 
would  do  to  benefit  these  Industries,  let 
us  also  consider  the  impact  on  the  local 
government. 

We  spend  billions  In  various  forms  t>t 
aid  each  year,  to  help  local  governments 
solve  problems  and  Initiate  and  com- 
plete local  projects,  ostensibly  on  the 
basis  tbat  the  local  government  can  no 
longer  afford  to  solve  such  problems. 
Nearly  every  major  city  and  every  State 
Is  seeking  sources  of  additional  tax  reve- 
nue. It  stands  to  reastHi  that,  once  di- 
lapidated and  substandard  housing  Is 
upgraded  through  repairs,  it  will  be 
assessed  at  a  higher  valuation  for  local 
tax  purposes.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
those  areas  having  local  sales  taxes  WlU 
benefit  heavily  from  increased  sales  of 
merchandise,  such  as  wood,  paint,  air 
conditioning  and  plumbing  supplies, 
roofing  materials,  and  ao  forth.    Build- 


ing permits  where  necessary  will  brbig 
additional  revenue. 

These  are  factors  that  should  and 
must  be  considered  In  any  discussion  of 
the  "loss"  of  Pedoal  revenue  such  a  tax 
deduction  would  generate.  I  repeat 
again.  In  my  judgment,  the  tremendous 
growth  in  jobs,  tbe  boom  in  our  economy 
generated  by  enactment  of  this  bill,  tbe 
shot  in  the  arm  It  would  give  to  local  and 
State  government  tax  revenues,  would 
more  than  offset  any  Initial  loss  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  growing  support 
In  favor  of  this  legislation  across  the 
country.  It  comes  not  only  from  the 
property  owners  directly  Involved,  but 
from  those  men  farslgbted  enough  to  see 
the  beneficial  effect  such  legislation  will 
have  in  opening  vast  new  mArfcets,  In 
creating  new  jobs,  new  opportunities, 
and  last  but  not  least.  In  beautifying  our 
Nation  through  the  prevention  of  urban 
blight  and  the  creation  of  slums. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
closely  at  this  legislation,  and  to  join 
with  me  In  an  effort  to  bring  out  of  this 
90th  Congress  a  constructive  and  whole- 
some program  of  giving  our  home  and 
rent-property  owneis  a  tax  Incentive  for 
.  repair  of  their  property. 


Kay  K  Kobaiia 


EXTENSION  OF  RJR3<ARXS 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 


m  THE  HOUBB  OF  RZPBCSIMTATIVES 
ifoniay,  F^ruarf  27.  1997 

Mr.  RANDAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
3  days  which  have  elapsed  since  the  pass- 
ing of  that  great  newspaperman.  Roy 
Roberts,  editors  of  leading  newspapers 
all  across  our  land  have  commented 
about  the  life  and  work  of  their  colleague. 

Our  papers  In  Washington  have  con- 
tained editorials.  Papers  large  and 
small  all  along  the  eastern  coast  have 
noted  the  passing  of  a  man  they  loved 
and  respected. 

One  of  the  men  wbo  knew  him  best 
is  his  successor  as  president  of  Qie 
Kansas  City  Star,  Richard  B.  Fowler. 
On  Saturday,  February  25.  in  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  which  li  the  morning  edition 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Mr  Powler  In 
a  two-column  editorial  on  tbe  life  of  tits 
longtime  associate  writes  in  a  way  that 
demonstrates  the  great  affection  all  of 
his  associates  at  tbe  Star  had  for  their 
former  managing  editor,  president,  and 
chairman  of  tbe  board. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Missouri 
delegation  who  bas  tbe  honor  to  repre- 
sent a  portion  of  metropolitan  Kansas 
City,  it  is  my  privilege  to  request  consent 
for  this  well-written  editorial  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  part  of  tbe  CoKcacssionAL 
RzcoaD. 

Any  further  oomment  Is  surplussage. 
Tbe  editorial  glows  with  a  warmth  Ilk* 
the  great  newspapennan  of  Kansas  Otr. 

The  editorial  followi: 
[Prom  tbe  Kanna  City  TlmM.  Fab.  86.  IMT] 
Rot  a.  Boa^na  of  tbs  Sraa 
(By  Blohard  B.  Fowlar) 

Until  a  few  daye  baton  his  ««a>  Bar 
Bobarts  Mlepboiwd  Tbs  Star  edttorlal  oOcea 
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brecth  from  lUneM.  h*  wu  *tU  ditvn  by 
Ui«  cocnpiililoB  to  kiKiw  erorrttang  «b*t  wm 
ha.ppe&Lii«  in  BCanMa  Oltr  or  tb«  wocKL   Bis 

loAt  cail  came  1^  TrimOMj  in  tha  flxua  czl- 
Ucai  Btage  of  hli  Ulneas. 

Aa  h*  knew  the  end  w«a  cIqm  at  hand  he 
read  The  SUx.  other  n«wwp»per8  and  mfcg- 
ulnee  TOcmdoualy.  Me«  fw  good  rtorle* 
continued  to  flow  frotn  him.  The  day  h» 
knew  he  wma  going  b»c*  to  the  hospital  for 
the  lut  time  he  telephoned  •  suggeeUon  for 
a  major  feature  MXory  Ide*  that  had  beta 
missed  by  all  of  ua.  Four  yean  after  hie  re- 
tirement from  the  direction  of  The  Star  he 
was  eUll  the  cotuummate  newspaperman. 

After  he  returned  from  Waahlngton  to  be- 
come The  SUr**  managing  editor  Mr  Bob«rU 
carried  a  heavy  load  of  executive  dutlea.  The 
revpooatbUlty  expanded  when  he  became  pree- 
(dent,  editor  and  generai  manager.  A  pro- 
cession of  major  bualnesa  problem*  oroMcd 
hie  desk.    He  went  through  trying  time*. 

But  the  wholf  weight  of  probleme  and 
dutlee  could  not  euppreee  the  great  buoyant 
eptrK.  the  man  of  compeUlng  Ideas,  the  ir- 
represBlble  rvporter. 

Be  belongvd  to  the  ace  ot  sreat  IndlTtdual- 
lBtl«  D«w*pa|»«r  pubUaben  and  edltora.  mes 
known  aa  m.uch  for  tbalr  own  powarfiil  per- 
•onalltlH  aa  for  their  rolea  with  newspapers 
that  provided  them  with  a  forum. 

Mr.  Roberts  recognized  the  Importance  of 


of     futwe  of  tbe  people  who  inhahlt  tt.   Through 

br     stiwrtltT    adrmncixic    Bfl*    ^'^    tnflnnlty    he 

talked   elMmt  tibe  TmfT**4***B  fnture  ot  the 

■pace  a^.    PrvquenUy  he  told  firtenda  at  the 

Star  that  his  greatest  regret  wae  In  the 
knowledge  that  he  would  not  live  to  ne  tbe 
fantastic  events  of  30  and  40  yean  In  the 
future. 

Ruimtnff  throoet^  the  writing  and  thinking 
of  Roy  Roberts  was  a  warm,  human  feeUng. 
Talking  to  a  reporter  about  a  story  on  Bcme 
human  tragedy,  hia  eyee  eometimea  filled 
with  tear*  and  he  woiild  stop  a  minute  to 
regain  his  TOlce.  Time  and  again  he  ad- 
monlahed  Star  writer*  to  always  consider  the 
feelings  ot  othera.  He  wae  frequenUy  critical 
of  public  offlciaU  but  he  was  Incapable  of 
writing  a  mean  story. 

This  waa  the  Roy  BoberU  who  came 
through  to  himdreda  of  thousands  of  readers 
of  The  Star.  In  his  active  years,  other  thou- 
sands of  Mleeourlans  and  Kax»ana  knew  the 
Roy  Roberts  who  mingled  In  the  crowds,  the 
ebullient  spirit,  the  back-alapper  with  the 
manner  of  a  complete  extroTert  and  the 
probing  mind  of  a  rare  thinker.  At  any 
given  large  gathering,  he  circulated  with 
purpoee.  He  talked  to  pec5>le  on  all  the  gr*at 
concerns  of  the  day  and  probed  Inceeeantly 
for  Ideaa. 

For  as  long  as  he  oould  move  among 
people.  Roy  Roberts  enooimtered  storlea  and 
Ideaa  wherever  he   went.     Any  day  he  waa 


many  minds  In  the  production  of  a  newepaper     nicely  to  return  from  a  downtown  luncheon 

calling  for  a  reporter  to  take  the  story  that 
be  had  toimd. 

Ore&t  edtton  and  great  iepmters  Uve  gen- 
erally In  a  world  of  churning  erndtement. 
The  senee  of  drama  that  animate*  a  cub 
rvporter  on  hla  Brst  story  le  never  lost.  In 
this  rare  quality,  few  ot  the  great  and  near 
great  could  equal  Roy  Roberts.  Through  his 
dramatic  world  he  explored  fantaaUc  ranges 
or  human  acUvlty— even  when  he  had  to  give 
moet  of  his  time  to  the  deluge  of  buslneas 
problems  that  beeet  a  large  newspaper. 

His  love  for  the  drama  of  politics  grew 
from  his  own  experience.  Over  a  half  cen- 
tury *and  mere  he  foUowed  It  from  the  clash 
of  early  boases  In  Kansas  City  through  the 
leglalauve  halls  of  Topeka  and  Jellereon 
City  to  the  high  temples  of  the  political 
world  m  Washington.  When  he  was  still  a 
Washington  correspondent  Ije  waa  well 
known  to  the  ever -changing  array  of  cabinet 
members,  aenatori,  House  leaders,  bosses  and 
other  political  movers  from  acroas  the  coun- 
try. 

At  an  instant's  glance  he  could  aee  the 
poaslbUltle*  of  a  UtUe  human  atory  In  a 
conversation  with  a  taxi  driver  or  the  girl 
at  the  cigar  counter.  Be  wna  In  a  constant 
succession  of  conversations  wherever  he  went 

among  people.  

Ahead  of  moat  men  he  seneed  the  Import 
of  any  ahlft  In  economic  trenda  and  he  waa 
off  to  Interview  the  top  economists  In  Wash- 
ington and  the  leadcra  of  Oaauee  in  New 
York.  • 

Roy  Roberts  never  let  anybody  forget  that 
be  was  "a  big  country  boy  from  Kansas"  but 
his  world  of  human  drama  extended  around 
the  globe  As  early  as  1M7,  hla  flrat  year 
as  managing  editor,  he  took  off  for  Moe- 
cow  to  get  a  first-hand  look  at  the  Soviet 
leaders  and  the  rising  power  of  oommunlam. 
He  went  many  times  Co  the  major  European 
capitals,  msde  an  extcnalve  tour  of  Asia,  and 
visited  parts  of  Africa  and  Australia.  In  all 
couitfrlea  he  probed  everlastingly  for  Infor- 
mation. He  Ulked  to  the  heads  of  govern- 
menu  and  their  chief  advisers.  He  picked 
the  mlnda  of  Americana,  Brltona  and  other 
Europeans.  He  went  among  the  natlvee  of 
the  dtlea  that  he  visited.  Wherever  he  could 
break  the  language  barrier,  he  waa  the  aame 
Boy  RoberU.  shaking  banda  and  opening  se- 
rious, probing  con  versa  tl  ana. 

No  one  could  ever  hope  to  measure  the  Im- 
print that  Roy  A,  Roberts  made  on  The  Star. 
any  more  than  It  la  poestble  to  diagram  the 
Impflnt  ot  WUllun  P^^*-^'*"  Nelaon  on  hia 


and  he  emphaaUed  the  value  of  organUatlon. 
But  It  was  as  Roy  Boberts,  the  Indivldiial.  who 
came  through  to  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  wsa  the  same  man  who 
was  known  Intimately  to  two  generations  of 
American  newspsper  peopte.  In  varying 
d^reea  he  knew  all  the  Preeldenta  from 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  Lyndon  Johnson.  Many 
cabinet  members  through  changing  admln- 
l*tt^Uons  opened  their  doors  to  Roy  Roberta, 
talked  frankly  with  him  and  listened  to  him. 
So  did  the  poUtlcal  leaders  from  acroaa  the 
country,  the  great  thinkers  and  the  great 
raacala. 

And  no  matter  bow  prceatng  hla  executive 
dutlea.  tepcrter  Roberta  found  the  time  to 
mingle  In  thla  world  of  great  declalona  and 
to  write  the  storlee  for  the  readers  of  The 
Star.  His  storte*  were  classics  of  clear.  Ulu- 
mtnatlng  reporting,  animated  by  the  tn- 
Ifflttable  Roberta  style. 

Tar  more  than  40  years  he  covered  the 
national  political  oooventlooa  of  both  jwUt- 
tcai  partiea.  If  any  other  reporters  eqtxaled 
his  convention  reporUng  thla  writer  has  not 
seen  their  storlee.  Roy  RoberU  Ignored  all 
the  tangle  of  convention  speculaUon  and 
croeacurrenU  by  which  many  reporters  and 
eonunentat^  confuse  the  public,  aa  well  aa 
thwoaelves.  Instead,  he  looked  through  the 
smoke  filled  rooms  to  asaeea  all  the  factors. 

When  he  got  the  big  picture,  be  told  The 
Star  readers  what  was  happening  and  what 
WAS  moat  likely  to  happen  In  the  and.  Rla 
power  of  analysis  was  so  widely  recognized 
that  his  hotel  suite  regularly  became  a 
gathering  place  for  other  newspaper  men 
asking.  "What  do  you  make  of  It.  Roy?" 

This  ability  to  analyao  major  political 
evenu  required  an  tntlmaU  acquaintance 
with  an  the  human  urgee  that  catise  men 
to  do  whauver  they  are  going  to  do.  He 
knew  their  Ideals  and  deals,  tbelr  dreama 
and  greed,  their  ohllgatldiia  to  other  poUtlcal 
powers  and  the  ominous  rumblings  that 
pontlclana  sometimes   hear   ttom  the   grass 

Mr.  RoberU  was  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  causes  for  cynicism  rumlabed  by 
many  prof^slonal  politicians.  He  wrote 
about  them  quite  frankly.  But  through  all 
his  writing  ran  a  strong  vein  of  confidence 
in  the  basic  strength  of  the  American  form 
ef  guverument.  He  had  confidence  In  the 
ultlmaU  vDOd  sense  of  the  majority  of  people 
who  animate  ttie  deznocratlo  system. 

Hla  lBn*te  oppUzolsm  carried  beyond  the 
la*  to  ttw  toU  and  ttM 


very  Independent  young  re|imtat  named  Boy 
RoberU.  In  both  cases  there  Is  no  queatlon 
of  a  deep  and  lasting  influenoe  of  the  kind 
that  Is  developed  and  handed  on  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

Tlmea  change  and  In  many  ways  tlic  man- 
agement of  another  generation  has  been 
changing  The  Star.  But  the  basic  principles 
learned  from  close  a**oclatloD  with  the  Bob- 
MTU  mind  and  leftderahlp  continue  even 
though  eome  men  of  the  oncoming  genera- 
tion may  be  only  half  aware  of  It. 

All  who  knew  Mr.  JtoberU  were  flred  by  hla 
burning  conception  of  the  high  standards 
and  Ideals  essential  to  a  great  newwpeper. 
Most  of  the  top  editorial  executives  today 
have  stood  beside  him  in  batUes  against 
what  be  and  they  ooosldered  dangerous  po- 
litical foroes.  He  and  they  went  to  b&ttle 
without  pausing  to  worry  about  the  con^- 
quences. 

His  example  haa  left  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  give  readers  of  The  Star  the  atory  and 
the  deeper  meaning  of  evenU  everywhere. 
He  has  left  with  othera  the  aoope  of  his  ex- 
citing world.  It  exUnds  from  the  side  streeU 
of  Meiropotltan  Kansas  City  to  the  Kanaaa 
farms  or  the  07Ark  hills.  It  may  be  in  Sallna 
or  Sedalla.  In  Jefferson  City,  Topeka.  or  Wash- 
ington. The  trail  of  htmian  action  leada  out 
to  London.  Parla.  or  Moocow,  on  around  the 
world  to  New  Delhi,  JakarU  or  wherever  an 
inspired  reporter  haa  eyee  to  see. 

No  one  who  worked  directly  with  the  Roy 
RoberU  of  other  years  could  ever  forget  hla 
constant  streaa  on  good  writing  or  hla  Inces- 
sant demand  for  the  kind  of  Investigation 
that  bores  under  the  surface  to  come  up  with 
the  real  story.  Those  who  worked  with  hlro 
on  editorials  absorbed  his  conception  of  a 
good  editorial  as  one  that  took  a  strong,  clear 
stand  and  produced  the  factual  Information 
to  support  It.  No  one  who  worked  with  him 
could  ever  rest  easy  with  a  aeC  of  platitudes. 
VoT  the  generations  of  Star  people  who 
knew  him  well,  the  passing  of  Boy  BoberU 
brings  a  sense  of  loss  that  goes  even  beyond 
strong  personal  attachment.  They  lived 
with  him  through  an  era  that  waa  given 
special  meaning  by  the  preaence  o<  Roy 
RoberU.    And  now  the  era  haa  ended. 

We  Star  people  who  have  cfcrrled  the  re- 
aponalblllty  for  the  last  four  years  know  very 
well  what  Roy  RoberU  would  say  to  us  today : 
"now,  stop  talking  about  the  past  and  go  out 
and  produce  the  best  danm  newspaper  in  the 
United  State*." 

A  greaX  future  for  The  Star  waa  his  dream 
through  the  last  days  of  hla  Mfe.  To  the 
degree  that  T^e  Star  Uvea  up  to  hla  Ideals 
this  newspaper  will  stand  aa  hU  memorial 
through  future  generailona. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MmwcaoTA 

m  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  February  27,  1967 

lAr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  the  prob- 
lema  of  pover^  wtilch  beset  two-thlrda 
of  the  world's  population  should  be  of 
major  concern  to  all  of  us. 

The  Council  for  Christian  Social  Ac- 
tion of  the  United  Church  of  Chrtst.  In 
conjunctian  with  several  other  religious 
groups,  has  recently  opened  an  office  for 
international  development  In  Waahlng- 
ton.  D.C.  It  is  their  desire  that  the  "Na- 
tion's conadenoe  may  be  arouaed  and  its 
commitment  to  development  oiaj  be  re- 
newed." 


T  ^^^mw^A  t*iMT  nrnoram  to  the  at-      lateral  derelopment  strategy  and  decWoo-     help    developing    countrtaa     improve    their 
I  <»mn»iul  thrtrp«WrtjmW  ™  «        ^  whlchl^e  reaponalTe  to  the  reallUes     food    production   and    to   Incre—   "—   -- 

tention    ot   we   ower    wemnrra   ui    i*ic      ^  power  which  the  poorer  nations  confront,      scrrea  to  meet  emergency  needs 


Houae  

JuatTCa   AK*   iKTBUfATmWAt   DKTOOFlSWfT:    A 

UAMirs*ro  pen  AJcmioaif  Acnow  m  ram 
arBUGOLa  AOADrar  Woaui  Povaarr 
The  moment  has  oocne  for  a  renewal  of 
American  commitment  to  International  de- 
Telopment.  Public  Indifference  and  govern- 
mental retreat  muat  be  overcome.  New  at- 
titudes, new  pollclea.  and  new  acUona  are 
reauired. 

The  poverty  of  two-thh-da  of  the  human 
famUy  la  the  starkest  econcHnlc  fact  of  our 
time.  Zt  la  more  than  a  material  condition: 
It  Is  a  moral  outrage.  The  sufferings  and  the 
degradation  of  the  poor  have  been  made  In- 
tolerable In  our  generaUon.  The  nations  to- 
gether now  posaeas  the  technological  capacity 
to  lift  the  burden  ot  poverty  from  the  backs 
at  every  people.  Everywhere  poverty  haa  be- 
come a  eeedbed  of  social  and  political  revolu- 
tion. 

Believers  In  a  prophetic  religious  faith 
must  discern  the  wlU  of  the  God  of  JuaUce 
who  Is  Himself  acttve  in  the  very  midst  ot 


The  churches  of  America  are  called  by  the 
Ood  of  Justice  whom  they  worship  to  beconM 
wholeheartedly  Involved  in  the  struggle 
against  world  poverty.  The  churches  bear 
special  witness  to  the  claims  of  Juatloe. 
They  testify  to  the  meaning  of  sacrlflee. 
They  know  that  repentance  and  reconstruc- 
tion are  the  acUve  agents  of  recqnclllaUon- 
Thelr  eoclal  witness  and  their  worldwide 
mlnlatrlea  are  summoned  to  a  determined 
efftxrt  to  expand  the  American  contribu- 
tion to  International  development  and  to 
strengthen  the  proceasea*of  international  co- 
operation between  the  richer  nations  and  the 
poorer  nations. 

The  churches  can  do  much  to  arouse  the 
American  public  and  to  inspire  an  effective 
new  constituency  on  the  Issues  of  world  pov- 
erty. Yet  the  churches  must  not  act  alone. 
They  muat  work  together  In  the  fullest  poe- 
Blble  ecumenical  feUowshlp.  They  must  Join 
their  efforts  with  ihoae  of  governmental  lead- 
»Tm.  buslnees.  labor,  and  farm  groups,  cltl- 


rens'  organlzatlona,  foundations  and  unlver- 
toVrev^uUonaof  thedlah:iherlted.  Aa  the  altles.  ^<^  ^\'r  J^"^  J^'XJ^  ^^"^^ 
no  between  the  rich  natlona  and  the  poor      with  religious  leaders  and  others  /^f^  JJf 


gap  between  the  rich  i 


I  poor 

nations  tragically  expands,  the  Imperatives 
of  that  faith  cry  for  Justice  and  for  compaa- 
ilon.  These  imperatives  are  not  merely  In- 
ner attitudes.  They  call  for  action.  They 
confront  the  United  SUtea  with  special  force 
because  It  U  of  all  nations  the  richest  and 
the  most  powerful.  Thla  nation  haa  done 
much  to  develop  the  science  and  technology 
which  provide  the  protnlse  of  triumph  over 
world  poverty  and  which  has  perstiaded  us  to 
launch  a  war  on  poverty  at  home.  But  our 
very  affluence  tends  to  muffle  the  cries  of  hu- 
man need  and  to  stifle  our  response  to  them. 
We  In  the  richer  nations  are  falling  to  ful- 
flll  our  obligations  to  the  two  bUllon  chil- 
dren of  Ood  who  are  poor,  our  brothers  and 
slaters  who  bear  Hla  image  and  are  beloved 
of  Him  aa  much  aa  any  one  of  us.  We  are 
fsillng  morally  and  we  are  falling  politically. 
The  policies  of  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment reflect  this  faUure.    Aa  the  costs  of  in 


developing  nations  in  order  that  they  may 
think  and  act  from  *h  authenUcaUy  inter- 
national perspective. 

It  U  not  generosity  or  sacrifice  alone  which 
ImpeU  ufl  to  speak  to  the  laauea  of  world 
poverty.  The  Interdependence  of  national 
economies  Is  now  so  far  advanced  that  the 
proeperlty  of  every  nation  Is  fatefully  tied  to 
that  of  every  other  nation.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  new  nations  Is  aa  necessary  for 
Americans  aa  It  la  for  them  The  peace  of 
the  world  la  alao  at  stake.  Although  peace 
cannot  be  secure  without  a  rule  of  law,  no 
rule  of  law  can  succeed  tmless  It  U  estab- 
llahed  upon  foundaUons  of  pollUcal  and  eco- 
nomic Justice. 

We  plfOi/e  OUT  support  to  the  following 
poli^  priorities  which  toe  commend  to  the 
United  Statea  Government  ond  to  the  Amer- 
We  believe  that  theae  priorities 


9.  Removal  of  cold  war  restrictions:  tUza- 
inatlon  from  aid  legislation  of  prohlblUana 
on  food  and  other  humanitarian  aaslatamce 
to  countries  which  may  be  engaged  In  trade 
with  certain  Communist  state*. 

10.  Family  planning:  a  m(tf«  sufaat&ntlal 
program  of  helping  developing  countries  in 
their  efforts  to  confront  the  problems  «f 
rapidly  expanding  populatlona  with  educa- 
tion and  health  facUlUea  for  family 
planning. 

11.  Education  for  development:  a  cotn- 
mltment  to  world  literacy  and  to  the  educa- 
tional resources  ahd  Inatltutiona  Indispens- 
able to  the  progreae  of  economic  and  poUtlcal 
development. 

la.  Private  groups:  the  fostering  of  eo- 
operatlvee,  labor  umona.  trade  and  related 
aaooclatlona,  coramunlty  action  groups,  and 
other  organizations  in  the  developing  coian- 
tiisa  which  nurture  leadership  and  demo- 
cratic processes  and  vrhlch  help  to  Insure 
that  economic  aaslatanoe  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit. 

TKS   UCSFOir8ZBII.rrT    or   TBI   cHuacaxB 

•me  churches  muat  reco«nlM  that  the 
powers  of  government  are  more  deolalvely 
Involved  In  the  atruggle  for  Justice  In  hiunan 
life  around  the  world  than  are  the  programa 
of  the  churches  themselvea.  Just  as  there 
has  been  a  shift  from  charity  to  Justice  In 
the  evolution  of  domeatlc  welfare  policy,  aa 
the  churches  must  not  permit  their  own 
philanthropy,  aa  generous  aa  that  may  be.  to 
dlatract  attention  from  the  Issues  of  justice 
which  are  at  stake  In  poll  Ucai  dedaloaa. 

Tet  the  churches  must  do  more  than  ad- 
dreaa  reaolutlona  to  queationa  of  govem- 
nwntal  policy.  When  the  Issue  la  Justice  to 
the  poor,  the  ancient  demands  of  faith  com- 
pel the  churches  to  engage  their  own  people 
and  funds  courageously  and  sacrlflcally  in 
the  struggle.  We  affirm  the  following  as 
special  tasks  of  the  American  churches. 

1.  Interpretation:  To  Interpret  the  lasuea 
of  jusUce  and  of  poUcy  In  intemaUonal  de- 


Icon    public         .      ,      -  "<     J.    _*4  UI     JUBM1.«     ifc"«J    Vi     Ji-"^.^.7      lu     .«-~. 

men^.  r>a«:.  ««.  .»««.-     ™.  ^^  ^ "''''*'*  '^'*^">' /T.P'^,?^'  S^^thTwT      veloproent     to     the     membership     of     our 

tematlonal  development  have  mounted,  the  in  the  present  relationships  ^" ^^'^^  "V*  ^^ ,  churches  and  to  the  general  public,  to  (ha 
ExecuUve  haa  proposed  and  the  Gongreas  haa  pie  of  the  United  States  ana  tne  peoples  o/  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  nntlon's  conwdenoe  may  be 
voted  successive  decreases  In  the  American      Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  aroused  and  Its  commitment  to  development 

contribution.      During    the    Marshall    Plan  poucns  nuoamia  roa  rrrrzaNATiowAi.  m^y  be  renewed. 

(1M8-63).  the  U5.  gave  two  percent  of  Its  devklopmznt  a.  Mobilization:  To  give  leaderahlp  In  the 

grcae  nationai  product   aa  economic  grants  Adequate  aid    allocation  of  at  leaat  1%      formaUon  of  a  sustaining  constituency  wlth- 

for   European   reconstrucUon.      By    contrast,  "^j^    (groea    national    product)     for      In   the   American   public   which    Is   Informed 

the  UJS.  In  1M7  was  providing  only  OJ  per-       '   ^mniental  development  aaalatance  and  a      and  committed  on  the  laauea  of  IntematlonaJ 
cent  to  all  of  Aala.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer-     »^^  pubUc  and  private  allocation  of  at  least     development, 
lea  prlmarUy  for  loans  rather  than  grants.     ^^  of  the  ONP-  "    '^"™"~' 

It  la  true  that  aid  to  Burt^je  and  economic  ^  increasingly  multilateral :  channeling  of 
and  technical  aaalatance  to  the  developing  ^  i^^ger  proportion  of  development  aaalatance 
naUona  have  called  forth  unprecedented  t^^^ough  the  United  Nations  and  other  multi- 
funds  from  the  United  States  Government     j^^y^j  agenclea  such  aa  regional  development 

institutions. 

3.  Leas  burdensome  terms:  an  Increase  in 
the  proportion  of  granta  and  low-interest 
and  interest-free  loans  In  the  distribution  of 
United  States  development  funds. 

4.  Long-term  planning:  Congressional  au- 
thorization ot  long-term  assistance  for 
periods  of  up  to  five  years  In  order  to 
fftcllitate  development  planning. 

»uo  .»..^x»»e  — — 6.    Elimination     of    "buy    American"    re-  -. r-__    ;. ^-   »»,.   ->t.**i.hM< 

port  oomee  at  a  time  when  blltemeaa  and  „„ii.einenu-  removal  of  purchase  restrlctiona  eourcea  and  effectlvenees  of  the  cmwcnes 
despair  are  growing  In  the  poorer  nations.  i^i^icH  prevent  more  economical  procurement     direct  participation  in  world  service  ana  oe- 

The  Inadequadea  of  United  States  devel-      ^^  other  countriee  and  which  hinder  tndua- 
'  '      trial    progreaa   in    the   developing   countrlea 

themselves. 

fl.  Global  commodity  agreements:  negotia- 
tion of  effective  International  oommodlty 
agreements  to  stabUlze  export  eamlnga  on 
primary  producU  from  the  developing 
countries. 

7.  Freer     trade:     llberallaation     of     tariff 


and  have  made  aubatanUsI  contributions  to 
human  welfare.  Yet  It  Is  also  true  that  dls- 
Uluslomnent  and  apathy  have  overtaken 
United  States  development  policy  at  the  very 
time  that  the  wisdom  of  experience  la  ripen- 
ing, the  frulU  of  scientific  study  are  becom- 
ing genuinely  significant,  and  the  opportu- 
nltiea  for  acceleration  In  development  are 
riaing.  It  la  particularly  unfortunate  that 
the  ahrlnklng  at  American  vision  and  aup- 


3.  Corporate  wttneM  in  declalon-maklng: 
To  bring  the  corporate  wltneai  of  the 
cburchea  to  bear  upon  the  proceasea  of  ex- 
ecutive and  legUlative  declaton-maklng  In 
matters  of  foreign  aid  and  trade,  population 
policy,  food  aaalatance.  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment. 

4.  Continuing  atudy:  To  engage  In  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  study  and  education  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  aasumptiona  and 
motives  of  IntemaUonai  development  and 
the  effectiveness  of  alternative  policies  and 
programa  In  their  reaponalvenoae  to  human 
need- 

6.  Direct  participation :  To  Inereaae  the  re- 


opment  policy  are  not  only  financial.  There 
U  a  failure  to  come  to  terma  with  national- 
ism and  with  the  ideological  and  political 
variationa  of  fundamentally  nationalist  revo- 
lutions. The™  U  a  failure  to  understand 
development  problema  from  the  Inside  out^— 
aa  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  developing  na- 
tions themaelves  must  face  thoee  problema. 

There  Is  a  faUure  to  get  beyond  the  donor'a     „.;,:  "  — ^  noaltive  trade  asalatimce  to  ex- 
preoccupation  with  ^oUar.^_ri^:*/^'^-     ^ndThe  i^<^o7t 

to  marketo  o*  the  developed  countrli 
B.   Freedom   trom  hunger:    a  more   sub- 


nous  leadership  and  institutions  upon  which 
authentic  nationai  development  muat  de- 
pend. There  la  a  failxire  to  forge  thoae  atruc- 
turea  of  intemational  trade  and  of  multi- 


atantlai   moblUzatUm  of   American   agricul- 
tural technology  lor  a  maximum  effort  to 


velopment  projects. 

«  Style  of  life:  To  mandfeat  a  style  of  life 
M  persons  and  aa  tnatituUona  which  doea  not 
cater  to  our  own  indulgencea  at  the  expense 
of  our  neighbors'  necessities. 

7.  Ministry  of  lay  groups:  To  magnify  the 
ministry  of  the  laity  In  such  fields  as  farm- 
ing, teaching,  business,  labor  and  health 
programs  by  Increasingly  enlisting  these  vo- 
cational groups  in  education  and  action  pro- 
grams for  intemational  development  which 
are  appropriate  to  their  oompetenne  and  in- 
fluence. 

B.  Development  aa  Tocatlon:  To  Inspire 
and  nurture  careera  in  IntemaUooal  deval- 
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opment   u  «p«l«l   Mlllngs  worthy   of  our 
finest  men  and  women. 

Approved  by  Commute*  lor  Int«rn»Uon«l 
DeTelopment,  1»  JaniMry.   •••7.  New  Tork. 

Adapted  by  CotmcU  for  CbrUtUn  SocUI 
AcUon,  30  January.  1»«7.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
AukM  Orrn. 
Z>irector  of  IntematicmAl  Relations. 

L.    UaTMABO    CATCIONGa, 

Jistocimtt  tor  International  Development. 


ScMtiac  aaJ  Comfnu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mutnisota 
Ut  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATIVE8 

Monday,  February  27,  I9S7 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
survey  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  had  a  pronounced 
impact  on  the  Members  of  Congress. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bbown  1 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  thorough- 
neas  with  which  he  conducted  this  sur- 
vey In  observance  of  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Ol  the  523  male  Members  of  Congress. 
33a — 77  percent — have  been  Influenced 
by  membership  In  or  service  to  Scouting. 
This  total  Includes  177  who  have  been 
Scouts  only.  60  who  have  been  leaders 
only  and  91  who  have  been  both. 
Twenty-sU,  Including  Congressman 
Blsthik,  of  MinnesoUs  Eighth  District, 
have  been  Eagle  ScouU.  Two  have  won 
the  Silver  Buffalo  Award,  nine  the  Silver 
Beaver  and  two  the  Silver  Antelope. 

Pour  of  the  10  Members  of  Minne- 
sota's Congressional  delegation  have  been 
Involved  In  scouting.  For  several  years 
during  the  1930's.  I  was  a  member  of  a 
troop  In  southeast  Minneapolis. 

Scoutlng's  influence  on  Congress  Is  not 
limited  to  male  members.  Of  the  12 
women  Members,  one  has  been  named  an 
honorary  Boy  Scout  and  another  has 
served  as  a  Cub  Scout  den  mother. 

Fallowing  Is  the  State-by-Stat<  list 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
have,  at  some  point  In  their  lives,  been 
active  in  some  phase  of  Scouting : 

Scout  denoted  by  (S):  Leader  denoted  by 
<L);  Scout  and  Leader  denoted  by  (S  ft  L). 


Senator  John  Sparkman  (D) .  S  ft  L. 
George  Andrews  <D) .  8. 
John  H.  Buchanan.  Jr.  (R) ,  L. 
WUUam  L  Dickinson  (B) ,  S. 
Robert  I.  Jonee  <D) .  L. 
Armlstead  t.  Selden.  Jr.  (D) ,  S. ' 


Senator  E.  L.  BarUett  (D) .  S. 
Howard  W.  Pollock  (R) .  S. 

saizoNa 
Senator  Paul  J.  Fannin  (R) ,  S. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  (D) ,  L. 
John  J.  Rhodes  (RI,S. 
liorrls  K.  0daU  (Ol ,  S  ft  L. 


B  C  Oathlngs  (D| .  S  ft  L. 
Wilbur  D.  MlIU  (D| .  S  ft  L. 
John  Paul  Hammerschmldt  (B| .  S. 
David  PrycT  (D).S. 

cauroamA 
Senator  Thomas  Kucbel  (HI .  8  *  L. 
Senator  George  Uurphy  (B) ,  L. 


Alphonzo  BeU  (R) .  S. 
Oeorge  E  Brown.  Jr.  (D) .  L. 
Del  Clawson  (R) .  8  ft  L. 
Jeffrey  Cohelan  (D) ,  S. 
James  C.  Corman  (D) ,  8. 
I>>n  Edwards  (D) ,  8. 
Richard  T-  Hanna  (D> ,  8  ft  L. 
Craig  Hosmer  (R).8. 
Harold  T.  Johnson  <D) .  L. 
Bobert  L.  Leggen  (D) .  8  ft  L. 
Olenard  P.  Upwomb  (S) .  S. 
JohnF.UcPaU  (D).L. 
WUUam  S.  Mallllard  (R| .  8. 
BobMatblss  (RI.8. 

John  E.Uoss  (D).S. 

Ed  Reloecke  ( R) .  S  ft  L. 

Edward  R.  Roybal  (DI.S. 

H.  Allen  Smith  (R| ,  8  ft  L. 

Burt  L.  Talcott  (R).SftL. 

Charles  M.  Teague  (B) .  8. 

John  V.  Tunney  (D) .  L. 

James  B.Utt  (BI.8. 

Uonel  Van  Deerlln  (D) ,  8. 

Jerome  Waldle  (D),8. 

Bob  Wilson  (RI.8. 

J.  Arthur  Younger  (B) .  L. 
ccilx>aAoo 

Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (D) .  8. 

Prank  E.  Evans  (D) .  8  ft  L. 

Byron  G-  Rogers  (D) .  8. 

Donald  O.  Brotzman  (B) .  S. 


Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Dl .  8. 
Senator  Abraham  A.  BlbicoS  (D).  S. 
Robert  N.  ouimo  (DI.S. 
William  L.  St.  Onge  (D) .  8.  ft  L. 


Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggi  (R) .  8  ft  L. 
WUUam  V.  Roth.  Jr.  (B) ,  L. 


Senator  Speeaard  L.  HoUand  (D| ,  8. 
Charles  E  Bennett  (D) .  8. 
Dante  B.  FasceU  (D) .  8. 
S&m  U.  Gibbons  (D) .  8. 
James  A.  Haley  (D).L. 
Edward  J.  Oumey  (B) .  S. 
A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr.  (D).  8. 
Claude  Pepper  (D) .  S  ft  U 
PaulG.  Bogera  (D).S. 
Robert  L.  F.  SUies  (D) .  S. 
J.  Herbert  Burke  (B) .  8. 
GBoacu 
JackBrlnkley  (DI.L. 
John  J.  nynt.  Jr.  (Dl .  8  ft  L. 
O  EUlott  Hagan  (D) .  L. 
PhU  U.  Landrum  (DI.S. 
Uaston  O'Neal  (D) .  8  ft  L. 
Robert  Q.  Stephens.  Jr.  (D) .  8  ft  L. 
Fletcher  Thompson  ( R> .  L. 

W.B.  (Bull  stuckey.  Jr.  (Dl.SftU 

Benjamin  Blackburn  (B) ,  S  ft  L. 
HAWsn 

Senator  Hiram  Foog  (B) .  8  ft  L. 

Spark  Matsunaga  (D) .  8. 
msHO 

Senator  Frank  Churcb  (D) .  8. 

Oeorge  V.  Hansen  (B) .  8. 

James  A.  McClure  (B) .  S. 
nxnfois 

Frank  Annunzlo  (D) .  L. 

Lealle  S.  Arends  (B| .  S. 

Harold  R  Collier  (R) .  8. 

Edward  J.  Derwlnakl  (B).  S. 

John  N.  Erienbom  (R) ,  L. 

Bobert  McClory  (Rl .  L. 

Bomsn  C  Pudnskl  (D),  S. 

'Thomas  Rallsback  (R) .  S  ft  L. 

Dan  Roetenkowskl  ( Dl .  8  ft  L. 

Donald  Rumsfeld  (R) .  8 

WlllUm  L.  Springer  (B).  8. 

Sidney  R  Yates  (D|,  S. 

Senator  Charles  Percy  (R) .  S  ft  L. 

tHDUM* 

E.  RoaaAdair  (RI.8. 
John  Brademas  (D> .  S  ft  L. 
William  O.  Bray  (Bl .  8. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton  (Dl .  8. 
I    Andrew  Jacob*.  Jr.  (0),S. 


Richard  L.  Roudebttah  (B) ,  8  ft  L. 
Roger  B.  Zlon  (B) ,  8  ft  L. 

low* 
Senator  Jack  MUIer  (B) .  8. 
John  C.  Culver  (D) ,  S. 
John  Kyi  (B) .  L. 
Fred  Schwengel  (B) .  L. 
Wiley  Mayne  (B),S. 
Neal  Smith  (D),L. 

XAiraas 
Senator  Frank  Carlson  (B) .  L. 
Senator  JameaB.  Pearson  (B) ,  8. 
Bob  Dole  (RI.S. 
Chester  L.  Hlze  (B) ,  8. 
Gamer  E.  Sbrlver  (B) .  8  ft  U 
JoeSkuUta  (B),L. 
Larry  WUm,  Jr  (R) ,  8  ft  U 
asHVUtjaT 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R),  8. 
WlUlamH.  Natcher  (D|,S. 
WUUam  Cowger  (B) .  S. 
Frank  A.  Stubblaflcld  (D) .  8. 
JohnC.  WatU  (D).8. 
Gene  Snyder  (R) ,  8. 

LOU1BXANA 

HaleBoggs  (DI,S. 
Speedy  O.  Long  (D) .  8. 
Otto  E.  Passman  (D).S. 
Joe  D.  Waggonner  (D) ,  S. 
EdwlnE.  WllUs(D).S. 

iiaiKa 
Senator  Edmund  8.  Uuskle  (D) .  S. 
WllUam  D.  Hathaway  (D) ,  8. 
Peter  N.  Kyros  (D) ,  8. 

iuaTx.aKO 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D) ,  8. 
Samuel  N  Frledel  (D| .  8. 
Hervey  O.  Machen  (DI.SftL. 
Charlea  McM.  Mathlas,  Jr.  (B),  8. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (B).8. 
Clarrnce  D.  Long  (D) .  S. 
Gilbert  Oude  (Bl . SAL. 

MAsaacHoscrTB 
Senator  Edward  Brooke  (B) .  8. 
WUUam  H.  Bates  (Bl .  8. 
Thomas  P.  O-NeUl,  Jr.  (D) .  U      . 

MICBIOAM 

Senator  Bobert  P.  OrUBn  (B).  SftL. 

Garry  Brown  (R|.  S. 

Elford  A.  Cederberg  (R| .  S. 

John  D  Dlngell  (D| .  SftL. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  (R).SftL. 

WlUlam  D  Ford  (DI.S. 

Edward  Hutchinson  (RI.S. 

Luclen  N.  Nedzl  (Di .  L. 

Philip  E  Huppe  (RI.S 

WUIlam  S.  Broocnfleld  (R) .  SftL. 

MiNNKSora 
Senator  Walter  F.  Ifondal*  (D),  ». 
John  A.  Blatnlk  (D| .  8. 
Donald  M  Fraser  (0),S. 
Joseph  E  Karth  (D| ,  SftL. 

Miiansim 
Thomas  O.  Abemathy  (D| ,  SftL. 
O.  V.  Montgomery  (Dl ,  8. 

msaouKX 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long  (D) ,  U 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R) .  SftL. 
Durward  G.  Hall  (R| ,  SftL. 
W.R.Hull.  Jr.  (D).L. 
William  L.  Bungate  (D) ,  8. 
Paul  C.  Jooee  (Rl.  SftL. 
Frank  M  Karaten  (D) ,  8. 
WUIlam  J  RandaU  (D) ,  8. 

UOMTAMA 

Senator  Lee  Metealt  (D) ,  SftL. 

James F.BatUn  (B),8. 
Arnold  Olaen  (O) ,  L.  - 
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Glenn  Cunningham  (B).  I 
Dave  Martin  (R| .  SftL. 
Robert  V.  DeantJ  (B) ,  U 


Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D),  B. 
Walter  S.  Baring  (D) ,  S. 
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The  LctalitT  of  RedassUicaliaB  af 
Sdectrre  Service  Retistraats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TxmnaaMm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thttradap.  February  23, 1967 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  matter  of  the  legality  of  reclassi- 
fication of  selective  service  registrants  Is 
a  matter  of  current  public  Interest  and 
concern.  Testimony  In  this  regard  has 
been  given  by  Selective  Service  otQcials 
ai^jearlns  before  the  Subcommittee  <m 
Independent  Offices  and  Housing  Appro- 
prlaUons,  and  the  matter  also  is  under 
review  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal  In  Its  February  Issue  dis- 
cussed the  legal  aspects  of  the  Issue  in 
some  detail.  In  view  of  the  Interest  of 
this  subject  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
Nation  generally,  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  reprinted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

THK  I^OAUTT  or  BacuasotCA-noar  or 

SCLCCTTTK    aSKVRX    RsOISTmAlfTB 

(By  MaJ.  ChsrlM  W.  SchieMer,  JAOC.  UJS. 

Army  and  Captr  Daniel  H.  Benson,  JAOC. 

U.S.  Army) 

<NoT«. — In  tliU  article,  tbe  autbon  an- 
swer crtUcUm  of  some  draft  boards  that 
reclassified  students  who  participated  In 
demonstraUons  against  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  authors  examine  the  duties  of  draft 
boards  and  explain  bow  the  reclassification 
system  works,  and  they  contend  that  It  Is 
Incorrect  to  say  that  the  reclawlfled  stu- 
dents are  t>elng  "punished"  "for  their 
conduct. 

(The  opinions  and  conclusion  presented 
herein  are  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  United 
States  Army  or  any  other  Oovemment 
agency.) 

Atiraham  Lincoln  once  obaerrad  that  the 
power  to  raise  armies  was  "given  to  Congress 
by  the  Constitution  without  an  'If'",'  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  raise  armies  by  con- 
scription,* botli  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  ■ 
and  for  a  peacetime  army,*  and  It  may 
subject  to  military  service  thoM  who  are 
unwUUng  as  well  as  those  who  are  eager  to 
defend  their  nation.^  It  Is  within  the  power 
of  Congreas  to  call  everyone  to  the  colors. 
anrt  no  one  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  whatever  his  status.  Is  exempt 
from  military  service  except  by  the  grace  of 
tbe  government.* 

There  have  been  numerous  attacks  on  the 
oonstltutlon&lltr  of  our  draft  laws,  primarily 
on  two  general  grounds:  (1)  It  has  been 
urged  thst  the  entire  theory  of  compulsory 
military  service  Is  unconstitutional,  and  (2) 
It  has  been  urged  that  specific  draft  laws 
lacked  validity  because  of  a  denial  of  certain 
constitutional  rights.  As  one  commentator 
noted: 

"The  case  material  on  draft  law  ta  volu- 
mlnotiB.  It  is  but  nstural  that,  under  our 
form  at  govemmrnt,  laws  allegedly  dero^- 
tory  at  liberty  should  be  contested  by  Utlga* 
tUm  and  thus  subjected  to  the  most  search- 
ing }\idlclal  scrutiny."  ■ 
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In  every  com.  the  eon«Ututlonjaity  of  the 
l»w  ha*  been  uphekl  * 

In  the  UalTcn&i  IDUtAry  Trmlnlnc  and 
Servtce  Act.*  Coagnsm  d»eUred  Ui»t  "... 
»n  AdequAte  fcrmed  iU-enyth  muat  be  achieved 
and  malntklned  to  Insure  the  security  of  thU 
Nation"  '•  fcnd  the  ■".  ,  .  In  a  free  lex^ety  the 
obllgatloiis  and  piivUegei  of  aervlns  in  the 
armed  forces  and  the  reserve  componeDts 
thereof  should  be  shared  generaUy.  .  .  ."" 
The  act  1*  a  comprehensive  statute,  desired 
to  proTld«  a  fair  and  elBclent  procedure  for 
marahallng  the  manpower  of  the  nation 
through  th«  operation  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  As  Lt.  Oen.  Lewis  B,  Hersbey. 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  has  pointed 
out: 

"Selective  Service  is  one  of  America's  old- 
est instltutlona— even  though  the  term 
'Selective  Service*  was  Dot  used  until  World 
War  I  and  the  modem  conception  of  Selec- 
tive Service  dlfferB  greatly  from  the  devices 
used  for  manpower  procurement  in  colonial 
tlm«s."  ^ 

One  of  the  most  stgntflcant  aspects  of  the 
Selective  Serrlce  System  is  the  authority 
ffiven  u>  local  Selective  Service  boards. 
I^ocal  boards,  under  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  have 
the  power  within  their  respecUve  Jurlsdic- 
tioQS  to  bear  and  determine,  subject  to  the 
right  of  appeal,  all  questions  or  claims  with 
respect  to  tnolxislon  for  or  exemption  or  de- 
terment from  training  and  service."  The 
local  board  has  the  authority  and  duty  to 
make  olasslQcatlon  and  reclasslflcatlon  de- 
t«rmlDatlons  as  to  each  registrant.  Sub- 
stantial controversy  has  arisen  recently  eon- 
cemlng  the  eierclse  of  this  classlflcatlon  and 
reclassification  power. 

CLAASircCATIONr 
It  is  the  local  board's  reeponsitolllty  to 
decide  the  class  into  which  each  registrant 
shall  be  placed,  and  In  making  that  deter- 
mination the  board  muit  consider  each 
recistrant  as  available  for  mlUtary  training 
and  service  until  sucb  time  as  his  eligibility 
for  deferment  or  exem^ptlon  Is  clearly  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  ^* 
That,  a  deferment — even  a  student  defer- 
ment — is  not  a  matter  of  right  but  Is  a 
matter  of  legislative  grace.'*  and  the  burden 
Is  upon  the  registrant  to  show  that  be 
should  not  be  deemed  available  for  immedi- 
ate military  service."  tn  reaching  their  ded- 
slona.  the  local  boards  are  selecting  a  large 
segment  of  the  nation's  military  personnel, 
and  they  must  act  for  the  t>eneflt  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  rather  than  primarily  frtiro 
the  viewpoint  of  an  individual  registrant's 
personal  Interest  or  preference. ■'  These 
factors  are  often  submerged  in  much  of 
the  current  discussion  and  debate  about 
claaAAcatton    and    reclaaalflcatlon    of    regls- 


"the  range  of  review  is  the  narrowest  known 
to  the  law"  * — and  the  courts  do  not  sit  as 
"super  draft  boards".* 

It  is  within  the  context  of  these  rulsa  and 


ClaaelAcatlon  Is  sn  essential  step  In  the 
process  of  induction. >•  and  unless  an  appeal 
is  taken  to  a  Selective  Service  appeal  board, 
the  local  board's  decision  on  a  registrant's 
claim  for  deferment  Is  final  '•  It  is  again 
emphasljeed  thst  the  burden  is  upon  the  reg- 
latrant  to  establish  his  ellgibUUy  for  defer- 
ment or  exemption  from  military  training 
and  service  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local 
board.*  and  the  oourts  cannot  review  the 
correcbieas  of  a  board's  action  If  there  Is 
any  evidence  or  "basis  In  fact"  to  support 
the  dedsloci  of  the  board  "  unless  It  Is  shown 
that  the  board's  action  was  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  based  on  bias  or  prejudice,  or 
that  the  registrant  was  denied  a  procedural 
right  and  such  denial  was  actually  prejudl- 
da]  to  his  substantial  rlghte."  Judicial  re- 
view may  be  granted  or  withheld,  as  Congress 
sees  fit."  and  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  find- 
ings of  local  boards  is  not  conferred  upon 
the  oourts  by  the  act  or  any  other  statute.** 
Consequently,  the  scope  of  Judicial  review 
Into  the  administrative  proceedings  of  the 
Selective  Service   System   is  very   limited — 


roottiocae  at  end  of  speech- 


holding  that  the  entire  claaslflcauoo  pi 
must   be  evaluated   if  an   adequate   under- 
standing   of    the    Issues    Involved    Is    to   be 
obtained. 

Local  boards  enjoy  a  wide  range  of  discre- 
tion In  gathRing  and  sifUng  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  base  thetr  dasaiflcaUon 
decisions,  and  Just  ss  they  perform  a  dif- 
ferent function  from  that  p«-formed  by  a 
court  ot  law  or  equity,  so  also  the  character 
of  the  evidence  they  may  conalder  differs 
from  that  considered  by  a  court.  It  must 
be  reinembered  that  local  boards  are  not  en- 
gaged In  civil  litigation,  nor  are  they  con- 
ducting criminal  trials.  Rather,  they  are 
administering  the  program  by  which  our 
armed  forces  acquire  needed  manpower.  The 
lawyw  who  is  unfamUiar  with  local  tward 
procedures  may  t>e  surprised  by  the  degree 
of  freedom  from  strict  rules  of  evidence 
which  the  local  boards  en)oy. 

The  claMiflcaUon  proeees  U  not  an  ad- 
versary proceeding  between  board  and  regis- 
trant In  which  the  slightest  misstep  mechan- 
ically penalises  the  registrant."  Selective 
Service  registrant*  are  not  treated  as  though 
engaged  in  formal  UUgatlon  assisted  by 
counsel.*  nor  must  they  make  their  points 
with  the  board  In  the  faahlon  required  of 
a  well-trained  lawyer."  Indeed,  when  s  reg- 
istrant makes  a  requeat  In  writing,  no  mat- 
ter how  ambiguously  or  unclearly  the  re- 
quert  U  stated  tf  It  Indicates  a  desire  for  a 
procedural  right,  It  must  be  construed  In 
the  registrant's  favor.*  The  board  U  re- 
quired to  receive  and  consider  arguments  and 
evidence  presented  by  the  registrant  fully, 
fairly  and  with  reasonable  patience." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  local  board 
may  go  far  beyond  the  usual  rulea  of  evi- 
dence applicable   in   a  oourtroom  or  In   an 
ordinary  administrative  tribunal  in  gather- 
ing and  evaluating  the  information   which 
it  needs  tn  order  to  make  its  claaeificaUon 
determinations.     A  board  may  consider  evi- 
dence from  many  other  sources  than  the  reg- 
istrant himself  and   act  on  matters  within 
lU  knowledge  whether  In  evidence  or  not." 
A  board  may  make  a  personal  investigaUon 
thR>ugh    a   welfare   or   service   agency.*   and 
It  may  utilise  an  advisory  panel  on  matters 
regarding    which    It    needs    speclaliaed    In- 
formaUon.**     A  board  Is  enUtled  to  survey 
Its  registrants  in  light  of  world  conditions.* 
and  In  so  doing  it  need  not  keep  elaborate 
records  of  matters  discxiaaed  or  Its  considera- 
tions In  making  or  changing  a  classlflcatlon, 
nor  record  lU  thoughto  and  motives.*     Of 
course,  objective  evidence  Is  controlling  on 
a  board   where  exact  proof  is  poe»ible.  but 
In    searching    a    registrants    conscience    and 
motlvea.  a  board  may  attach  great  weight  to 
his  credibility  and  even  to  hi*  demeanor  at 
a  personal  appearance  before  the  board — so 
much  so  that  these  factors  may  be  decisive 
in  a  given  case  *  A  local  board  is  not  required 
to  swear  witnesses   or   allow  represenutlon 
by  counsel.*  nor  is  It  required  to  call  wlt- 
neeses  or  search  for  evidence  beyond  what  Is 
presented   by   the  registrant.*   although,  of 
course.  It  may  do  so  tn  lU  discretion.     The 
board  has  the  same  right   to  evaluate  the 
testimony  of  whatever  witnesses  It  does  hear 
as  a  trial  court,*  and  It  may  properly   in- 
dicate on  the  written  record  that  the  veracity 
of  a  registrant  U  In  question  "     Uany  sub- 
jective things  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  a  local  board;   for  example,   claims 
for     succesalve     deferments      on      different 
grounds  may  form  a  basis  for  queatloulng 
a  registrants  sincerity,  although  they  do  not 
necessarily    disqualify   him   from   considera- 
tion  for  further  deferment*     As   mlRbt   be 
expected,     when     uncon  trover  ted     evidence 
places  a   registrant  prima   facie   within   his 
claimed  exempUon.  a  denial  of  the  exemp- 
tion solely  on  the  basis  of  suspicion  or  specu- 
tetttn  Is  not  wftiranted.*  and  thus  while  a 


local  board  Is  not  wqulred  to  overcome  by 
evidence  of  its  own  a  praaumpCUm  of  th? 
vaUdlty  of  a  claim*  neither  U  It  free  to  act 
arbitrarily. 

The  rules  steted  above  are  not  by  any 
means  exhaustive,  nor  can  they  be  teken  iis 
finally  setUed.  ManlfesUy,  given  the  cur- 
rent war  m  Vietnam,  the  constantly  increa*- 
ing  draft  calls  and  the  continuing  protest 
regarding  this  nation's  Involvement  in  keep- 
ing the  world's  peace  as  well  as  maintaining 
our  own  security.  It  can  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated that  considerable  litigation  wtll  de- 
velop in  oonnecClon  with  SelecUve  Service 
cases.  The  old  rules  may  well  be  altered,  or 
applied  in  new  ways  to  new  situations.  But 
the  above  stated  ooncepts  should  at  least 
serve  to  indicate  broadly  the  general  system 
of  operation  in  classlflcatlon  determinations 
They  do  Indicate  that  civil  or  criminal  trials 
are  not  being  conducted  by  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  that  a  far  different  pur- 
pose is  being  Served. 

The  local  boards  may  be  open  to  crlUclsm. 
but  It  should  be  Informed  and  realistic  criti- 
cism, based  upon  the  true  context  of  Selec- 
tive Servtc*  operations. 

.TXON 
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l^ere  Is  perhaps  more  misunderstanding 
about  the  matter  of  reclassification  than  any 
other  subject  concerning  the  operations  of 
the  local  boards.  It  Is  being  charged  by  varl. 
ous  groups  and  individuals  that  some  Selec- 
Uve Service  boards  have  "punished"  noncon- 
formist registrants,  "convicted"  them  with- 
out benefit  of  a  fair  trial  and  "sentenced" 
them  to  IndiKtlon  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  for  their  participation  in  demonstra- 
tions and  related  antiwar  activitlea.  It  is 
true  that  a  local  board  Is  entitled  (and  is 
under  a  positive  duty)  to  respond  to  Infor- 
mation coming  to  Its  attention  regarding  the 
conduct  of  any  of  its  registrants.  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  board's  response  may  ultimate- 
ly result  in  induction,  after  reclaaaification. 
of  a  registrant.  And  it  is  true  thst,  as  out- 
lined t>rleay  above,  the  local  boards  will  not 
duplicate  or  even  attempt  to  duplicate  trial 
court  procedures  In  responding  to  informa- 
tion regarding  their  reglstrsnU.  But  given 
all  of  these  things,  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  local  boards  have  acted  either  unfairly 
or  unconstltutlonaUy. 

A  local  board  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem la  not  empowered  to  adjudicate  fine 
potnte  of  constitutional  law,  for  that  Is  no 
part  of  lU  legitimate  function.  Nor  U  a 
local  board  engaged  in  the  business  of  pass- 
ing upon  the  most  appropriate  methods  of 
protest  to  be  utilized  by  students  who  are 
dlsturt>ed  about  the  prospect  of  having  to 
help  In  defending  the  nation.  It  Is  the  task 
of  the  local  board  to  raise  manpower  for  a 
significant  part  of  our  Armed  Forces  by  ad- 
ministering the  statutes  that  require  all  eli- 
gible male  cltlsens  to  render  military  service 
In  accomplishing  Its  proper  business,  the 
local  board  may  re-evaluate  whether  its  prior 
determinations  are  still  valid,  as  to  each  and 
every  registrant,  in  light  of  any  and  all  new 
or  changed  circumstances  or  conditions.  In 
the  process,  the  local  board  will  Bometlnies 
determine  that  a  prior  classification  wss  In 
error  or  U  no  longer  valid  for  a  particular 
registrant.  The  local  board  has  a  duty  m 
reclassify  a  registrant  who  has  been  given 
a  deferment  when  that  registrant  falls  to 
carry  his  burden  of  estebllshlng  to  the  con- 
tinuing satisfaction  of  the  board  that  hlo 
temporary  deferment  U  in  the  best  interest.t 
of  the  nation. 

Of  course,  in  the  usual  sItuaUon.  a  local 
board  wlU  reopen  a  case  and  reclassify  a 
registrant  only  when  he  submlte  evidence 
of  changed  circumstances  and  files  a  written 
request  for  a  reopening  of  bis  classification 
But  the  local  board  may  determine  whether 
to  reopen  and  reclassify  on  Ite  own  moUon," 
and  It  may  do  so  even  in  the  absence  of  new 
evidence,*  unless  an  order  to  report  for  in- 
duction has  been  Issued.* 


It  U  expected  that  Utlcatton  wUl  arlM  is 
some  voluine  from  the  local  boards'  reclasai- 
flcstlon  of  varloua  "student  demonstrators". 
On  the  t>aBls  of  the  prior  case  holdings,  it 
appears  likely  that  the  courts  will  sustain 
the  reeUsslflcatlons  if  the  sole  basis  for  the 
attadi  U  that  the  student  registrant  in  ques- 
UoQ  had  a  "constitutional  right  to  protoet". 
Surely  no  one  would  question  the  right  of  a 
citizen  freely  to  express  his  views,  but  what 
is  Involved  in  a  local  board  reclassification 
proceeding  Is  the  priiHlof/e  (not  the  right) 
of  an  individual  who  Is  under  a  statutory 
duty  to  render  military  service  to  continue 
to  postpone  that  duty  while  he  seeks  to  com- 
plete a  part  or  all  of  bis  education.** 

An  enormotis  variety  of  subjective  factors 
must  be  considered  and  weighed  by  the  local 
board  as  it  seeks  to  determine  whether  the 
national  interest  would  be  be  served  by  the 
particular  studente  continuing  deferment. 
Not  the  least  of  these  factors  Is  the  extent 
to  which  the  student  registrant's  conduct  In- 
dicates that  he  Is  sincere  In  his  desire  for 
completion  of  his  education  willing  to  abide 
by  the  laws  of  this  city,  state  and  nation 
while  in  a  student  status,  and  actually  mak- 
ing progress  In  a  satisfactory  manner  toward 
completion  of  his  education.  Deans  of  col- 
leges and  unlversltlea  certainly  take  Into  ac- 
oount  a  student's  conduct,  on  and  off  cam- 
pus, in  determining  whether  the  student 
should  continue  his  coiirse  of  study:  It  Is 
no  leas  reasonable  for  local  boards  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  do  tbe  same. 

It  may  be  unfortunate  If  the  student  reg- 
istrant happens  to  disagree.  In  a  particular 
situation,  with  tbe  standards  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  local  board  concerning  the  kind 
of  conduct  that  Is  acceptable  as  indicating 
tatufactory  progress  in  bis  education  and 
probable  success  in  completing  It,  yet  the 
burden  of  proof,  first,  last  and  always.  Is  on 
the  student  registrant.  There  Is  no  burden 
of  proof  at  all  on  the  board.  Consequently, 
as  between  the  student  registrant  and  the 
txMLTd.  the  burden  of  eetahllshlng  a  pattern 
of  conduct  Indicative  of  probable  academic 
success  and  resulting  probable  benefit  to 
the  nation  If  military  service  Is  further  de- 
ferred is  in  the  final  analysis  on  the  student 
registrant  alone,  not  on  the  local  board. 

The  authors  are  aware  of  no  Instence  In 
which  any  registrant  has  been  reclassified 
merely  because  of  his  expressed  disagree- 
ment with  either  the  principles  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  generally,  or  national 
foreign  policy  specifically,  where  his  expres- 
sions of  disagreement  may  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exercise  of  free  speech.  This 
includes  the  distribution  of  leaflets,  the 
carrying  of  placards,  picketing,  speaking  and 
like  forms  of  communication. 

To  the  beet  at  the  authors'  knowledge. 
II  Is  only  when  these  activities  have  been 
carried  on  In  such  a  manner  as  actually  to 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  Selective 
StTvlce  System  directly  that  reclaaaification 
has  occurred.  Tot  example,  the  "student 
demonstrators"  In  the  widely  publicised 
cases  at  Ann  Arbor,  ICIchlgan.  In  October  of 
1966  crowded  Into  the  public  area  of  a  local 
board  oOce  and  then  sat  or  stood  for  almost 
an  entire  afternoon  while  engaging  In  sing' 
Ing.  chanting,  hand  dapping,  shouting. 
stomping  and  loud  talking,  which  made  It 
impossible  for  the  local  board  personnel  to 
carry  on  their  work  s^nd  hindered  other 
registrante  In  the  transaction  of  legitimate 
bxisiness  vrltb  the  local  board.  In  view  of 
this  Interference  with  the  c^ierauons  of  the 
local  board,  many  of  the  boards  with  which 
those  liClchlgan  "student  demonstrators"  are 
registered  gave  further  consideration  to 
whether  the  continued  deferment  ot  such 
studente  was  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
nation.  In  so  doing,  the  local  boards  recog- 
nised the  dllTerenoe  between  unlawful  Inter- 
ference with  the  operations  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  lawful,  peaceful  protest 
constituting  the  exardae  of  free  speech.  The 
former  led  to  reciasslflcatlon:  the  latter  did 
not. 


COHCLUStOHS 

It  Is  a  hard  fact  that  a  student  registrant 
must  accept  the  risk  of. the  natural  and 
probable  consequences  of  his  acU  of  "pro- 
test" or  "demonstration"  as  embodied  tn  the 
thinking  of  the  members  of  his  local  Selec- 
tive Service  board  when  they  review  his  con- 
duct in  the  light  of  thetr  statutory  duty  to 
determine  whether  deferment  should  be  con- 
tinued. If  the  local  board  determines  that 
the  student  registrant's  deferment  \»  no 
longer  in  the  best  intereste  of  the  nation, 
then  deferment  will  be  terminated  and  the 
student  registrant  will  have  to  embark  upon 
the  fulflllment  of  his  sututory  obllgaUon  to 
render  military  service. 

The  classification  and  reclaa^flcatlon  pro- 
cedures do  not  constitute  "trial",  "convic- 
tion" or  "punishment"  in  any  sense.  If 
classification  or  reclassification  brings  about 
a  result  that  Is  viewed  by  tbe  student  regis- 
trsknt  as  punishment,  that  Is  s  private,  sub- 
jective matter.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
always  be  some  individuals  and  groups  who 
regard  any  military  service  on  behalf  of  their 
country  as  a  punishment  of  sorts,  but  priv- 
ate views  are  not  at  issue.  The  issue  Is 
whether  the  local  boards  are  in  any  way 
violating  the  laws  or  the  Constitution  solely 
by  discretionary  reclassification  ot  student 
registrante.  It  •!« 'submitted  that  they  are 
not. 


>  Quoted  from  a  speech  by  Cbarlee  Bvans 
Hughes,   24  Case  ft   Com.  378    (I91T1. 

'United  States  v.  WtlliamM.  303  U£.  46 
(1937). 

»  United  Statea  v.  Nugent, M« US.  1  ( IMS ) : 
Billings   v.   Truesdelt.  331    U.S.   MS    (1M4). 

1  Bertelscn  v.  Cooney,  213  F.  3d  27S  (ftth 
Clr.  1B54).  cerf.  denied.  348  TJS.  866;  KicHter 
V.  United  States.  ISl  F.  3d  &S1  <Bth  Olr.  1050), 
Cert  denied,  340  U.S.  803;  Warren  v.  Vnlted 
States.  177  F.  3d  908  (7th  Olr.  IMS),  cert, 
denied.  330  U.S.  983. 

'Billinga  v.  Truetdea.  331  US.  543  (1944). 

•E.g.  Korte  v.  United  States.  3«0  F.  3d  633 
(9th  Clr.  1968),  cert,  denied.  358  XJB.  938; 
United  States  v.  Palmer,  333  F.  3d  893  (8d 
Clr.  1958.  cert,  denied.  350  U3  873:  Imboden 
V.  United  Statea.  194  F.  3d  608  (6tb  Clr.  1962), 
cert,  denied,  343  VB.  957. 

^  DVOOhH.    THK    LBOISLATITX    AKS   aTATOTOKT 

Dcvn^PMKNT  or  THK  PsDcaax.   Concspt  or 
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(1946). 

•ff.ff..  United  States  v.  Seeger.  380  VB.  163 
(1965):  Selective  Draft  Lav>  Cases.  346  I7.S. 
366  (1918):  Kluhnikins.  United  States.  2^1  T. 
3d  87  (9th  Clr.  1955),  cert,  denied.  350  VS. 
841:  Kramer  v.  United  States.  147  F.  3d  766 
(6th  Clr.   1946),  cert,  denied.  334  XJB.  878. 

•63  Stat.  604  (1948),  as  amended.  60  X3S.C. 
App.  M  451-473  (1962). 

'«60U.SC.App.  541(b). 

"  50  UjS.C.  Aw»-  451  (c)  . 

''BzasHZT,  Oim.iKx  or  Htsroazcai.  Back- 
GBOtmn  or  Selcctivx  Scavics  1  (1046). 

"bO  U.SC.  App.  460(b)  (S). 

"33  CF.R.  11623.1(c);  TyrreU  T.  United 
States.  300  F.  3d  a  (0th  Clr.  1953).  cert 
denied,  846  U.S.  010. 

^»  George  v.  knifed  States.  106  F.  3d  446 
(9th  Clr.  1953).  cert,  denied.  344  VB.  843. 

**Sicaczyk  V.  United  States.  156  F.  3d  17 
1st  Clr.   1B46),  cert,  denied,  330  VB.  736. 

'^  l,ocaj  Draft  Board  No.  1  v.  Connors,  134 

F.  2d  388  (0th  Clr.  1041 ) . 

^  Knox  V.  United  States.  300  F.  ad  308  (Bth 
Olr.  1953). 

'•50  U.S.C.  App.  460(b)  (8):  Local  Draft 
Board  No.  1  v.  Connors,  134  F.  3d  388  (9tb 
clr.  1041). 

"E-g..  Prieto  V.  United  States.  389  F.  3d 
13  (5th  Clr.  1961):  Pickens  v.  €Jox.  282  F.  3d 
784  ( 10th  Clr.  1060) :  Sioazyk  t.  United  States, 
156  F  2d  17  (Ist  Clr.  1046).  cert,  denied,  330 
U-S.  736. 

»  Witmer  v.  Untted  SUtes.  348  VB.  S79 
(1956);  Dickinson  v.  United  SUtes.  846  UB. 
S80   (1063):   Cox  T.  United  States.  3S3  VS. 


443  (1947):  Bstep  V.  United  States.  837  XJB. 
114  (1046). 

»ff^.,  ittJcins  V.  United  States.  304  F.  3d 
360  (10th  Clr.  1053).  cert,  denied.  346  U.S. 
818:  Williams  v.  Vntted  States.  316  F.  3d  350 
(5th  Clr.  1954):  SiDOca^k  v.  United  States, 
156  F.  3d  17  (1st  Clr.  1946).  cert,  denied, 
339  U.S.  736:  United  States  ex  rel.  Voodtpard 
V.  Deahl,  151  P.  2d  413  (8th  Olr.  1046). 

»Estep  V.  United  States,  837  VB.  114 
(1946). 

»  United  States  v.  Grieme.  138  F.  3d  811 
(3d  Clr.  1943). 

»  UnUed  Slates  v.  Blaloek.  347  F.  3d  615 
(4th  Clr.  1057). 

»  Witmer  v.  United  SUtes.  348  VB.  S75, 
380-381  (1066):  United  States  v.  Tamarkin. 
360  P.  ad  436  (5th  Clr.  1058).  cert,  denied, 
850  U.S.  035. 

"  United  Stares  v.  Greene.  330  F.  Sd  703 
{7th  Clr.  1065). 

«  United  States  v.  Derstine.  130  F.  Bupp. 
117  (K.D.  Pa.  1064). 

■"  United  States  v.  Hagaman,  313  F.  Ad  86 
(3d  Clr.  1054). 

■■  United  Statea  t.  Derstine.  199  F.  Biqtp. 
117  (EI>.  Pa.  1064). 

•>  E.g..  Nitnik  v.  United  States.  ITS  F.  3d 
338  (Sth  Clr.  1949),  cerf.  denied,  337  US.  936. 

^Harris  v.  Ross.  146  P.  3d  365  (&th  Clr. 
1044). 

^Unite^^tates  ex  reL  Laurence  v.  Com- 
manding Officer.  68  F.  Supp.  OSS  (D.  Neb. 
1046  >. 

**  Eagles  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Horowitz, 
830  VS.  317  (1946):  Eagles  v.  United  States 
exrcl.Samuels,  339n.S.  304  (1946). 

»  Tyrrell  v.  United  States,  300  F.  3d  8  (9th 
Clr.  1963),  cert,  denied.  346  U.S.  010. 

'Aiters  V.  United  States,  340  F.  9d  803 
fOth  Clr.  1066),  cert,  denied.  353  n.S.  1016. 

"^  Wttmer  v.  United  States  348  U.8.  376 
(1055):  WMte  T.  United  States.  315  P.  3d  783 
(0th  Clr.  1054).  cert,  dented,  346  VB.  970. 

"  United  States  v.  Capson.  347  F.  3d  050 
(10th  Olr.  1965).  cerf.  denied.  383  VS.  911: 
United  States  v.  Sturfriv.  843  F.  3d  338  (3d 
Clr.  1966).  cert,  denied.  383  U-8.  879;  Imboden 
V.  United  State*.  194  P.  3d  608  (6th  Clr.  1063) . 
cert,  denied.  3^  U.8.  967;  Harris  v.  JloSf,  146 
F.  3d  356  (5th  Clr.  1044). 

>•  Rase  V.  United  States,  130  P.  3d  304  (6th 
Clr.  1043.) 

••  Dickinson  v.  United  States.  308  F.  9d  336 
(Oth  Clr.  1953).  rer'd  on  other  grounds.  S46 
VB.  380. 

"  United  States  v.  Alvies.  U3  P.  Supp.  618 
(N.D.  Cam.  1063). 

« Witmer  v.  United  States.  348  UJB.  378 
(1055):  United  States  ».  Peebles,  330  F.  3d 
1 14  (7th  Cir.  1055) ;  Toffs  ».  United  States.  308 
P.  ad  330  (8tb  Clr.  1953),  cert,  denied,  847 
VB.  038. 

«IMcJlcinjcm  v.  United  States,  846  VB.  389 
(1868):  United  States  T.  IPilson.  315  F.  3d  443 
(7th  Clr.  1064). 

**  WMte  V.  VrUted  States.  316  F.  ad  783 
(9th  Clr.  1964).  cert,  denied,  946  VB.  070. 

-Ayers  v.  United  States.  340  P.  3d  003 
(Oth  Clr.  1056).  cert,  denied,  363  U.S.  1016: 
Smith  y.  United  States.  338  P.  3d  70  (6th  Clr. 
1056):  Tyrrtrll  v.  United  States.  300  F.  3d  8 
(Oth  Clr.  1052),  cert,  denied.  345  VS.  910: 
United  States  v.  Schultz.  150  P.  Supp.  303 
(N.  D.  N.T.  1066),  aif'd  per  curiam.  343  P.  3d 
340  (2d  Clr.  1057).  cert,  denied.  354  U.S.  021. 

•■  Bradshav  v.  United  States.  343  P.  3d  180 
(10th  Cir.  1957):  United  States  v.  Harper,  141 
P.  Supp.  425  (M.  D.  Ala.  1056):  United  States 
V.  AdamouHcs.  110  P.  Supp.  6S&  (N.  D.  ni. 
1064). 

"  After  Issuance  at  an  order  to  report  for 
Induction,  tbe  local  board  cannot  reopen 
classlflcatlon  proceedings  except  for  a  change 
In  circumstances  over  which  the  registrant 
has  no  control  unleos  the  reopening  is  re- 
quested by  the  Director  ot  Selective  Service 
or  the  SUte  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

**Here  our  discussion  Is  confined  to  stu- 
dent def ermenu.  as  distinguished  from  other 
kinds  of  defermenu.  because  the  student  de- 
ferment is  what  is  primarily  Involved  In  th* 
case  of  "student  demonstrator*". 


ASM 

C«B(T<«<»a  Horisa  CobmcsJi  AcUctc- 
■eat  of  Warae  CMatj  S«U  aad  Wain 
CaMcmtiM  Dntrict 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

0»  MXW   TO«X 
Of  TH«  BOOSE  OF  RIPBESDtTATIVIS 

Mondai.  February  27,  1S«7 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  1  re- 
cently received  the  19«6  Annual  Report 
of  the  Wayne  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District,  a  part  of  the  3eth 
Congressional  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress. It  Is  a  brief  but  Unpretglve  ac- 
counting of  the  contribution  made  by 
the  district  to  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection oi  our  natural  heritage. 

The  men  and  women  who  so  gener- 
ously give  their  times  and  talents  to  the 
direction  of  the  district  and  the  capable 
and  skilled  technicians  who  assist  the 
farmer-cooperatora  in  practicing  sound 
land  oae  arc  all  deserving  of  high  pralae. 
They  are  my  constituents,  I  know  many 
of  them  perwnally,  and  I  am  proud  of 
their  aoeoinpllahmenta  and  dedication. 

So  that  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  shan  the  reason  for  my  sentiments 
on  this  occasion.  I  take  pleasure  In  hav- 
ing Included  with  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  district's  report: 
«>Tm  Cmnm  Bon.  iira  Watm  Cohsibvi- 

Tiojt  DantL.1.  SovoB.  M.Y.,  18«6  Ahwtjm, 

RtfOCT,  23HD  AHIVimSAXT 
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A  937 


Tbe  WayiM  CooBtr  Sou  uid  Water  Con- 
•ervftttoa  Olstrlet  vsb  or«uiund  In  July  of 
1M4  vlMn  th*  Wayna  CouDty  Board  e€  Sn- 
parrteon  pMWd  a  rwohiUoB  msklnf  It  tba 
UnMAtta  dtetrlct  m  Nm  Tort  State. 

B<ftlT>Tv>"g  Ld  1044,  Uie  District  wu  aasUt- 
•d  hr  pvnoniwl  HMlgiiMS  by  the  Soil  Con- 
■■iHliiii  aarrkw  and  otb«r  Federal.  State  and 
local  acvnolca.  Early  In  1045,  conscrratlon 
ptuu  vm  bctac  pr«par«a  for  interested  land- 
ownar*  and  froupa  of  l&ndovncrs  and  aooD 
Tmrions  inaiaiii  nflrir  practlcea  wer«  being 
partcrmMl  aecsnUng  to  tbe  oonservaticm  plan. 

l.a»yf  iH«  |«  ebanglnc  wltb  Jewei  fannert 
■  ipai.<ad  (o  produce  more  of  the  oocnmodltlea 
naadad  for  our  expanding  population.  Tfala 
■bflva  Uw  naed  to  ose  and  ooaserre  our  dlmi- 
■>i«*>i»^  aoU  and  water  reaourcaa.  Tbe  cbanga 
In  tha  acrlcultural  picture  and  the  fact  that 
vianj  Bcw  oooperatan  are  noorcaident  owners 
i  1.1  ■■■  a  imX  chalkmga  to  tha  dlatrlct. 

Vitb  tlM  aid  of  aaaSatlDc  aganctea.  tb«  dla- 

trtct  wtU  ooattnua  to  offer  aaaiatanoa  In  plan- 

nlBf  laad  naa  and  oonaervatlon  maaaurea  to 

all  wan  of  land  In  Wayne  County. 

maraicT  oaoAitiZAnDif 

Name,  Tttla,  AfBllaMnm,  BxplraUoa  of  term. 

BcOand  &.  Orbakar.  Cbalrman.  Parm  Bu- 
reau. 10-3 1-«9. 

Ijboo  VanQuekelberg,  Vlce-Cbalrman. 
Farmer  at  Ldl-  13-31-68. 

Roy  Halt.  Member,  Oruage,  13-31-67. 

liarku  Crana,  Member,  BuperTlaor,  13- 
$1-88. 

Cliailai  Back,  Member,  Supervlaor.  13-31- 
•8. 

Avarr  Arnold.  Saeretary,  Kxtenrion. 

Oacvvla  Lu  Helae,  Clerk  traaaurcr.  ftn- 
ployad,  ^  yr. 

Mabti  Fletcher,  Clerk  treaaurer,  ImplOTWl, 


Sou  ScientUt.  '-i  year;  Malcolm  Blefer.  Soil 
ConaervaUonlst:  Clifford  Burkholder.  Oon- 
•erraUon  Technician;  Oeorga  Jamea.  Conaer- 
»»tion  Technician.  ^  year;  Davtd  txxikwood. 
Cooaerratlon  Technician,  .7  ye^r. 

OTBca  coopnumra  AOCHCisa 
Agricultural  SUbilUatlon  and  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Cooperative  Extenalon  Senrtca. 

New  Torfc  SUte  Conaervation  Department. 

U.S.  Fish  and  WlldUfe  Service. 

Wayne  County  Board  of  Supervlaora. 

Wayne  County  Vo-Ag.  Teacheri. 

son.  BuavKT 
Twenty-two  aquare   mUaa   of    loll   eurvey 
were  completed  thia  year  bringing  the  total 
to  403  square  mUas  or  87%  of  chc  county  to 
date. 

Tbaaa  aoU  facta  are  useful  In  urban  plan- 
ning aa  well  as  agriculture.  Even  better  uaa 
can  be  made  of  them  whan  tbe  entire  coun- 
ty has  tteen  mapped  and  pubiubad  Id  report 
form.  Tbe  maps  and  terminology  wlU  be 
translated  into  terms  meaningful  to  the  pro- 
feaalooal  planner,  farmer  or  lay  cltlaen. 

ThU  type  of  InformatUMi  U  being  relied 
upaa  by  more  and  more  local  planners,  aon- 
Ing  authocltlea.  buUdcrs  and  others.  Long 
used  primarily  as  guldca  to  farmers  In  grow- 
ing their  crops,  theae  diagnoses  of  soils, 
charted  in  detail  on  reference  maps,  are 
equally  useful  in  ahowlng  wbeUicr  a  given 
piece  of  Land  Is  suitable  for  bulldUlga.  un- 
derground aanltary  syatema.  for  atneta  or 
highways  or  for  otJier  aaaentlal  fadUtlaa. 

If  not  suited  to  such  uaes,  the  soil  mrveya 
tell  planners,  landowners  and  developera 
whether  the  soil  properties,  water-table  level, 
slope  and  other  factors  indicate  the  laiMl  may 
be  used  to  better  advantage  for  agricultural, 
recreation  or  wUdllfe  purpoaes. 
JM8  aecampUjKfMnti 
Tbe  toUowlx^  la  a  partial  list  of  aooom- 
pllshmentofor  1086: 

New  cooperatora.  34:  to  date.  &S3. 
Conaervation  plans,  38;  to  data,  479. 
Of^n^trfation  plana  brought  up  to  data.  S. 
Landowikera  aaalatad,  380. 
LandoiwDara  applying  practlcas.  2M. 
Baquaata  for  aerrloas,  483. 
OonaulUUvc  senrloea.  133. 
ConservaUon  crop  rotation,  1447  ac. 
Cover  crops,  3007  ac. 
Fonda.  6;  to  dskte.  374. 

Adding  fish  to  ponds,  S:  to  date.  113  ponds. 
Open  dlt^.  4  mL;  te  data,  300  miles. 
Pasture  Unprovment,  161  ac.;  to  date.  3880 
ac. 
Strtpcropplng.  38  a£;  to  date.  8438  ac. 
Tile  draina,  17  ml.;  to  date,  430  mllea. 
Tree  planting.  130  ac.;  to  date,  4640  ar. 
Wildlife  Improvement.  8  ac.:  to  date.  464  ac. 
Woodland  improvement,  104  ac.;    to  date. 
3383  ac 

Diversion  ditch,  0.3  ml.;  to  date.  16  mllea. 
Aaalatance  Is  available  In  many  other  prac- 
tices. The  Dlstnet  U  cooperating  with  the 
Wayne  County  Agricultural  StabUlxatlon  and 
Conaervation  Service  and  tha  Soil  Oocasrvm- 
tloo  Service  in  aettlng  up  a  plan  for  the  new 
'■Greenspan'  park  for  the  VUlage  of  Newark. 
M.T. 


199€  jlnanHaf  ttmtement — Continued 

Survey   stakea —       8356.00 

Agrlcultureal  Department  Wayne 

County  Eitenslon  Servloe  dues..  6. 00 

Wayne  County  Kitenslon  Service 

4-H  scholarship-- 30- 00 

W,  C.  Cottrell,  transportation  of 

trees 393.00 

New  Tork  Stete  SoU  ConaervatUm 

District,  association  dues 146  00 

Dlstnet  directors  (mileage  and  par 


D> 


MUsag*  and  vsp^o»«  (clcrk'i) 

Frank  KeHy.  travel  expense 

George  W.  Serman.._ 

Wayne  County  ASCS  Committee. 

snow  removal — 

Petty  cash 

Miscellaneous   — .. ...— 


480.00 
41.40 
7S.00 
43.06 

83.00 
B8.3& 
133.73 


ToUl  expendltxues 6,318.14 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  31. 

1066 3.580.55 

niCAXtCIAt.  jLSSaTSMCS 

TTie  District  receives  financial  assistance 
from  two  souroes.  The  Wayne  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  88.300 
uul  the  cooperatora  contributed  about 
81.800.  The  Wayne  County  Agricultural 
StetolUsatlon  and  Conservation  Service  re- 
imbursed tbe  Sou  Conservation  Service 
M.36S  (or  technical  services  making  It  pos- 
sible to  employ  an  sddltlonal  technlcUn 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  following  u  a  partial  list  oC  the  Dis- 
trict goals  for  1067  : 

100  new  cooperatora. 

70  conaervaUon  plana. 

1,000  ac.  cover  cropa. 

150  ac  foreat  tree  planting. 

100  ac.  strlpcropplng. 

1.000  ft.  dJversioa  dlteb. 

100,000  ft.  tile. 

80.000  ft.  open  ditch. 

li  poDda. 

300  conaervation  idan  reviews. 


Balance  on  band  Jan.  1.  1860 83, 153  31 

Tree  transportation -___-         688.50 

County  approprlatloo ... .     8,100.00 

PeuUiad  from  ooopanrtors 1.883.37 

Other  receipts 31.61 


8oU  Coneervatkm  Service. 
Tetiiniclana   Asstgnad:    flMnnrt   Brauchsr. 
Werk    XTnlt   Conaerratiaalst:    John   Nealey. 


ClarlCa   salary. 

Sodsl  security. 
Withholding   tax— 

New  Tork  State  tu 

Insttrajoea  . 


latcTB  lUpoHs  M  lb«  Ap«1U  Txn^l 

EX11B24SIONOF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUN  L  TEAGUE 


IN  TBE.  HOUSB  OF  BEFRJtSKNTATIVES 

Mondaif.  rebnutry  27,  1967 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  TexA*.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  Interim  reporU  bAve  been  Issued  by 
ft  Review  Boaixl  on  the  ApoUo  accident. 
Tbe  first  was  Issued  on  Febnuiry  3,  1967. 
foDowed  by  two  additlonBl  rcporta  <m 
F^niarr  14  and  February  25.  Each  one 
of  these  tpporta  represents  proffreaslvely 
more  informatton  aa  It  Is  ceDerat«d  by 
members  of  the  Review  Board  supported 
by  over  1,500  pcot^e  from  industry,  uni- 
versities, NASA  and  other  Government 
ageiKles.  It  Is  dear  from  theae  reports 
that  NASA  has  undertaken  to  IdenUfy 
all  of  the  facts  Involved  In  the  accident 
and  make  them  public  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  With  this  in  nUnd,  the  three 
Interim  accident  reports  are  Included  be- 
low as  part  of  the  continuing;  activity  to 
assure  that  all  Information  obtained 
from  the  accident  by  NASA  be  made  a 
matter  of  pabUc  record  and  subject  to 
piibllc  review: 

{From  tbe  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admlnlsttadon.  Washington.  O.C..  ~-*— - 
ary  S.  19871 

To: 


,  Vebru- 


Mr.  Janes  K.  Webb.  Admlnlstxmtar. 

tobm  C.  flaamsns.  Jr,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. 


Subject:  Beport  on  Apollo  304  Review  Board 

Discussions. 
I  spent  yesterday  at  tha  Kennedy  ^>ace 
Center  with  the  Apollo  Review  Board  and 
other  key  pereoonat  Involved  in  the  current 
Inveatlgation  of  the  causes  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Apollo  304  accident. 

yirst,  there  has  been  no  determination  oC 
tbe  q>eciac  cause  of  the  Ore  that  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  Lt.  Colonel  Grlssom,  Lt  Colonel 
White,  and  Lt.  Commander  Ch&Oee.  Tbe  re- 
tracing of  possible,  and  then  of  probable, 
chains  of  evente  In  such  an  accident  Is  a 
complex  task  that  Is  demanding  tbe  com- 
plete attention  of  tbe  Review  Board  headed 
by  Dr.  Floyd  Thompson,  of  tbe  aaaLstante 
and  consult&nte  to  the  Board,  and  of  many 
of  the  elements  of  government,  industry,  and 
onlversltlee  Involved  In  the  Apollo  program. 

The  Board  Is  taking  full  advantage  of  tbe 
extensive  taped  data  available  as  well  as  rec- 
ords made  prior  to  tbe  scddant,  the  present 
condition  cif  the  spacecraft,  and  the  reporte 
of  thoae  Involved  In  the  test.  All  the  physl- 
oal  evidence  and  data  concerned  with  the 
test  were  Impounded  Immediately  following 
the  accident.  This  was  to  aaetire  that  no 
pertinent  information  would  be  lost  and  that 
no  actions  would  be  taken  except  In  the  full 
context  of  all  the  date  available. 

As  I  have  steted,  the  preliminary  review  of 
this  Information  has  not  provided  any  di- 
rect indication  of  the  origin  of  the  Ore;  the 
prelimLoary  analyses  point  to  the  oonctuston 
that  a  clear  Identliloatlon  of  the  source  of 
Ignition  or  of  Ite  possible  source  will  depend 
upcm  detailed  step-by-atep  examination  of 
the  entire  spacecraft  and  Ite  related  teat  sup- 
port equipment. 

At  present,  tbe  spacecraft  Is  still  mated  to 
the  unfueled  Isunch  vehicle  at  the  pad. 
Bowever,  It  Is  being  prepared  for  removal  to 
our  Industrial  area  where  It  wUl  be  disassem- 
bled and  where  experts  In  many  technical 
and  Bdentlflc  areas  can  work  with  the  phys- 
ical evidence.  Prior  to  disassembly  of  the 
damaged  spacecraft,  an  undamaged  and 
nearly  identical  (#014)  spacecraft  will  be 
used  to  establish  the  conditions  existing  prior 
to  the  accident.  The  014  spacecraft  was 
floarn  from  the  North  American  plant  In  Cali- 
fornia to  Cape  Kennedy  on  February  1. 

The  current  plans  are  to  go  through  a 
parallel,  step-by-slep  disassembly  process, 
first  working  on  the  undamaged  vehicle  and 
then  repeating  as  closely  as  possible  the  pro- 
cedure on  the  damaged  vehicle. 

In  addition  to  analyses  of  recorded  and 
physical  date  and  equipment,  the  Board  la 
defining  a  series  of  investigative  tasks  and  la 
assigning  theae  to  teams  for  execution.  For 
example,  a  team  Is  charged  with  the  chemical 
and  spectrographlc  analysis  of  damaged  ele- 
mente  aimed  at  identifying  the  propagaUve 
history  of  the  fire.  Another  is  working  on 
relating  tbe  propagation  hlitory  to  tha  flam- 
mablllty  cbaractenstics  of  the  spacecraft  ma- 
terials. Another  Is  dealing  with  design  anal- 
Tsee  and  experimental  teste  to  help  estebUah 
possible  Ignition  sourcea.  As  work  progreasea 
and  a  pattern  of  information  emerges,  addi- 
tional tasks,  analysts,  and  reviews  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Instituted  by  tbe  Board. 

From  Information  now  available  to  the 
Board,  X  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  mora 
about  certain  specific  aspecte  of  tbe  simu- 
lated mission  and  the  test  sequence  Itself 
than  we  had  previously  had  before  us  in  a 
clearly  related  pattern. 

At  8:31:03  pm  KST  the  fire  was  first  de- 
tected. The  mission  was  holding  at  T-10 
minutes.  Up  to  this  time  there  bad  been 
Cdly  minor  dlf&cultlea  artth  the  equipment. 
Tbe  purpose  of  ths  hold  was  to  provide  sn 
opportunity  to  Improve  the  communications 
between  tbe  spacecraft  and  the  ground  crew. 

Up  to  this  tinvs  the  cabin  preasura,  tha 
oabln  tempermtura,  and  the  oxygen  suit  sup- 
ply temperature  were  nominal  The  oxygen 
ntte  of  flow  Into  the  suite  had  shown  an  In- 
ereaaa  4  seeoaids  prior  to  this  tlma  btit  we 
have  not  been  able  to  relate  this  to  ths 
accident. 


Lt.  Col.  White  wss  the  only  sstronaut  in- 
strumented for  heart  rate  and  respiration. 

His  heart  rate  had  shomi  an  tncreaae  40 
seconds  prior  to  this  time,  bul  at  0 :31 :03  his 
heart  was  at  the  normal  level  for  him  when 
In  a  relaxed  prone  position. 

The  spacecraft  was  operating  on  external 
power.  EarUer  in  the  day.  at  9:30  am.  B8T, 
the  system  for  transfer  from  external 
( ground )  power  to  simulated  internal 
(Spacecraft)  power  bad  been  tested,  and 
operated  normally.  The  fuel  cells  In  ths 
service  module  were  not  in  use.  and  the 
so-called  Internal  power  was  being  suppUed 
by  batteries  having  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  fuel  cells  but  located  external  to  the 
spacecraft.  If  the  accident  had  not  oc- 
curred, the  transfer  from  external  to  simu- 
lated internal  power  would  have  teken  place 
on  resumption  of  the  count. 

At  the  press  conference  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, Apollo  Program  Director  S.  C.  Phillips 
was  asked  whether  the  spacecraft  was  oo 
internal  or  external  power  when  tbe  fire 
occurred.  At  that  time  be  did  not  reallae 
that  the  spacecraft  was  still  on  external 
power  since  he  had  in  mind  prlmarUy  the 
eyewltneaa  reporte.  Subaequent  examina- 
tion of  tbe  data  has  estebitshed  the  above 
power  supply  sequences.  There  la  no  evi- 
dence up  to  this  time  that  tbe  souroe  of 
powu"  whether  simulated  Internal  or  ex- 
ternal was  related  to  the  accident. 

Lt.  Colonel  Grlssom  was  the  command 
pUot.  sitting  In  the  left  seat:  Lt.  Colonel 
White,  the  senior  pUot.  sitting  in  the  middle 
seat:  and  Lt.  Commander  Chaffee,  the  pilot, 
was  In  the  right  seat.  In  the  event  of 
emergency,  tbe  procediuv  la  for  the  senior 
pUot  (White)  to  reach  high  over  his  left 
shoulder  to  actuate  tbe  Inner  hatch  release 
handle.  The  command  pilot  (Grlssom) , 
after  lowering  the  center  headrest,  aids  the 
senior  pilot  in  lifting  the  Inner  hatch  and 
renuvlng  It  to  the  floor  of  tbe  spacecraft. 
The  main  duty  of  the  pilot  (Chaffee)  during 
this  procedure  Is  to  maintain  communica- 
tion and  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  Inner 
batch  If  needed.  From  the  following  data, 
you  wlU  note  that  the  crew  appeared  to  fol- 
low tha  correct  procedure. 
~At  6:31:03.  PUot  Chaffee  reported  that  a 
fire  existed  in  the  spacecraft.  At  about  this 
time  Senior  Pilot  White's  heart  rate  started 
to  Increase.  At  6:31:04  the  Inertlal  plat- 
form In  tbe  capsule  gave  an  indication  of  a 
small  amount  of  motion  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  movement  of  tbe  crew.  At 
6:31:06  tbe  cabin  temperature  began  to  rise. 
At  0:31.09  Senior  Pilot  White  repeated  the 
previous  report  sajring  that  there  waa  a 
fire  In  the  cockpit.  At  tbe  same  time  tbe 
cabin  pressure  commenced  to  rise  and  a 
larger  amount  of  motion  waa  indicated  by 
tbe  Inertlal  platform.  This  means  that  the 
crew  were  commencing  tbelr  smergenoy 
egreas  procedure. 

At  6:31:13,  or  nine  seconds  after  tbe  first 
Indication  of  fire,  the  cabin  temperattu^ 
sterted  to  increase  rapidly  and  pilot  Chaffee 
reported  that  a  bad  Are  existed  in  tbe  cabin. 
Alao  at  thla  time  pilot  Chaffee  increased  the 
Illumination  of  the  cabm  Ughte  and  actu- 
ated the  entry  ( Internal  |  batteries.  No 
other  Intelligible  communications  were  re- 
ceived although  some  listeners  believe  there 
wss  one  sharp  cry  of  pain.  Loses  of  radio 
signal  occurred  a  few  seconds  later. 

Tbe  oxygen  supply  to  the  astronaut  suite, 
which  had  been  holding  nearly  constant. 
pressure  and  temperature  started  to  fluctu- 
ate at  the  time  of  signal  loss.  At  6:31:17  or 
fourteen  seconds  after  tbe  fire  was  first  de- 
tected, the  cabin  pressure  reached  a  level  of 
approximately  30  pel  and  the  cabin  ruptured. 

One  and  one- half  minutes  after  tbe  start 
of  the  fire,  the  ground  powtr  was  switched 
off.  Various  command  module  systems  ooo- 
Unued  to  operate  on  tbe  entry  (internal) 
batt«7  power  until  about  13:30  am  BT  on 
Saturday  when  the  batterlea  ran  down. 

The  official  d««th  certlflcataa  for  all  three 


crew  members  list  the  causa  of  death  aa 
asphyxiation  due  to  smoke  Inhalation  due  to 
the  fire. 

t  would  like  to  empbsslse  that  this  report 
Is  based  on  prelimliisry  Informstlon.  T^ 
informaton  has  not  sa  yet  been  extensively 
analysed  by  the  Apollo  Review  Board  under 
Dr.  Thompson.  Since  tbe  date  were  re- 
corded at  a  number  of  different  stetions.  the 
time  sequences  may  not  be  perfectly  tyn- 
ehronlxed,  possibly  giving  rise  to  errors  of 
one  or  two  seconds. 

During  my  meetings  with  the  Bosrd  s 
number  of  other  Items  of  information  were 
discussed  but  I  believe  that  the  dste  I  bsve 
outlined  Include  al^  evente  having  a  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  an  understanding  of  the 
accident. 

ROSXXT    C.    SXAMAWB,    JT. 

(From  the  National  Aeronautics  and  l^^ace 
Administration ,  Washington.  D.C.,  Febru- 
ary 14. 1967) 

MCMOSAKDmC 

To:  Mr.  Jsmes  K.  Webb.  Administrator. 
FrcMn:   Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr.,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. 
Subject:   Further  report  on  Apcdlo  304  Re- 
view Board  AcUvlcles. 

On  February  10  I  met  with  the  ApoUo  304 
Review  Board  at  KSC  to  discuss  their  prog- 
rww  In  the  investigation  of  the  Apollo  socl- 
dent. 

The  Board  now  has  31  panels  established 
and  operating,  each  with  a  specific  assigned 
task,  each  chaired  by  a  Government  em- 
ployee, and  each  reporting  to  a  specific 
Board  member.  A  detaUed  Review  Board  ac- 
tivity schedule  has  been  eetebllsbed  and  is 
reviewed  dally  to  ensure  that  mUestonas  sre 
being  met  or  that  acheduled  adjustmente 
are  made  as  early  ss  necessary.  This  per- 
mlte  close  coordination  aru]  Integration  of 
aU  the  necessary  activities,  analyses,  and 
studies. 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  investigative  ef- 
fort, the  Apollo  013  spacecraft  U  being 
mspped  In  detail,  using  a  3-dlmensloiuJ  oo- 
ordlnate  system  to  which  all  physical  space- 
craft elemente  can  t>e  referred.  Cocnplste 
photographic  coverage  Is  being  maintained, 
color  film  being  preferred  since  It  paimlte 
more  ready  identiflcatioA  of  oomponente  and 
their  condition.  Each  photograph  la  oross- 
referenced  to  tbe  master  grid. 

The  Board  has  Implemented  a  data  control 
system  that  permits  a  visual  display,  against 
a  tlme-Une  background,  of  each  step  of  the 
Investigation.  As  spacecraft  systems  are  ex- 
amined and  as  their  utiliEstion  In  the  304 
teat  Is  established,  these  are  noted  and 
color  coded:  at  a  glance,  one  can  determine 
whether  a  system  might  have  caused  tbe 
accident  or  has  proven  to  be  non-oixitrlbu- 
tory.  and  also  whether  a  particular  analysis 
is  still  tuiderway  or  completed.  This  method 
of  date  control  focuses  on  the  critical  areas 
requiring  tbe  greatest  attention. 

I  reviewed  at  some  length  the  work  and 
procedures  of  the  panel  that  is  InvesUgatlng 
the  origin  and  propagation  of  tha  fire. 
While  tbelr  work  is  far  from  complete,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  procedures  they  are  fol- 
lowing are  well  worked  out.  When  this 
work  Is  completed.  It  will  give  us  as  clear 
a  view  as  can  be  obtelned  from  tbe  evidence. 
Tbe  panel  has  begun  by  examining  each  pos- 
slbls  combustible  within  tbe  spacecraft,  tte 
distribution  and  characterisUcs,  and  Ite 
proximity  to  each  possible  Ignition  source. 
Such  combustibles  include  both  solids  snd 
liquids.  At  each  step  of  spacecraft  dls- 
Bssembly,  panel  members  are  cartfully  re- 
moving both  damaged  and  undamaged 
materials  for  microanalysis  which,  in  turn, 
parmlte  tbe  IdentificaUon  of  tha  material 
that  waa-bumed.  This  allows  s  reoooctrao- 
tlon  of  the  flnsl  location  of  all  oocnbuattblsa 
In  the  apaceoraft  and  wlU  point  up  tzragu- 
larltlea  In  this  distribution  If  any  vmU/L  Tha 
physical  evidence  thus  far  * 
to  tbe  following; 
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Pint,  tt  appettn  tb*  lire  bad  iiiMM*iiiir«hl« 
v^^HUon  «n4  dtrwrCioaaUCy.  alnoa  flimiv* 
In  tb*  ■pf^':^^^'^^  LDdLc»tes  dlffertcDOM  of 
iBfevHrttT  and  ttmtac-  'c  mmptii.  >n 
aluiBlnum  toMnc  h«i*il*"  >»■  •  bote  bmed 
CbroMb  It  '~**^"'*«  a  tonpanXm  *t  that 
potat  oi  at  teaat  1.40*'  P.  wbUa  Ita  nfU» 
binge  within  two  tacttm  oS  tbo  malfcad  yot 
U  rclauvcly  gadamagod  ladicatlnc  a  tMa* 
p«ratUT«  lb«r«  of  leas  than  600'  F. 

aectHid.  tbere  1«  erkSeno*  tbat  tba  flr« 
may  have  had  more  than  one  phaM.  but  tbla 
Ifl  dlScalt  to  prove  stnoe  the  last  pbaM 
wouJd  obacora  the  aYSdanee  of  tb*  «arlter. 
Ooa  bypotbaaii,  mpportsd  by  tba  cabin 
piiMiin  Uatarr,  aBumw  a  naall.  k>w-grad« 
On  wbCM  b»*t  was  at  flrrt  largely  ab»rti«l 
by  the  ffpiwrecraft  itructure  »nd  that  waa 
bumlBC  at  tbe  time  at  tbe  flrat  crew  report; 
that  fire  may  have  continued  for  a«  long  a> 
taa  aicnnrti  A  more  InteoM  Are  may  have 
tlMB  tfrrelofied,  oaoslnf  the  rapid  Incivaae 
tn  cabin  preaiure.  Thla  ftre  was  probably 
then  eztlnffolalMd  by  tba  depletion  of 
oxygen. 

Otbar  pMTDUarltlea  raqulre  rurthtt  anaiy* 
■la.  Tfuse  deal  with  the  mpturca  tn  tba 
spacecraft  and  the  role  of  the  &re  In  bura- 
Inf  tbnnigb  Into  the  space  between  the 
Inner  and  outer  bulla. 

At  this  time,  there  haa  bean  no  detarmlua- 
tlon  aa  to  the  source  of  the  Ignition  Itself. 
Additional  information  relaUng  to  the 
progreaa  of  the  accident  has  been  IdcntlOad 
and  Is  being  analyied.  A  recording  from  an 
onboard  blo-aensor  that  appeara  relatively 
undamaged  la  in  the  process  of  being  read 
out  at  this  time.  Additional  work  to  Inter- 
pret all  bacltground  sounds  on  a  high  fidelity 
recording  obtained  over  the  S-band  link  la 
b«tac  carried  out  In  the  hope  of  gaining 
further  information  on  the  course  of  the  Are. 
1  aiao  reviewed  with  the  phyalclan  who  heads 
the  medical  analywta  panel  the  condition  of 
the  peraonal  effwrta.  suits,  and  equipment  of 
the  CTW  as  well  as  daU  available  on  their 
actions  during  the  course  of  the  accident.  It 
ja  Q0W  clear  that  all  three  suite  were  burned 
throogb,  though  the  extent  of  suit  damage 
Tartas:  the  command  pilot's  received  the 
graateat  expovnre  to  flame  and  Oie  pilot's  the 
Icaat. 

Spac«craft  disassembly  la  proceeding  with 
great  care:  for  example,  a  false  floor  with 
pleHglaae  viewing  potIs  has  been  Installed 
to  permit  continued  examinauan  without 
the  danger  of  disturbing  physical  evidence. 
Currwit  plana  are  for  the  final  removal  of 
the  spacecraft  to  the  IndustrUl  area  by  the 
end  of  this  week.  Detailed  plans  for  the  con- 
tinued disassembly  of  both  the  command 
module  and  service  madule  are  in  preparation 
and  wlU  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Board  before  further  work  la  undertaken.  It 
la  tmportant  to  note  that  no  tfngle  space- 
craft tfSBoent  Is  »oucbed  or  removed  for 
uiatyata  wlttkoat  fan  Board  approval  and 
evahiatlon  of  tta  poaalble  effect  on  any  of 
the  other  on-gotng  Btadlee  or  analyaes. 
~ :  C.  BzaMANs.  Jr. 


IFrou  %b»  National  Aeronautlca  and  Space 
AdmlBlatratkm,  Waahlngtan,  D.C  Feb.  35. 
I»e7) 


To: 


Ir.  Jamea  B.  Webb.  Admlnftstrator. 
„    tt-.  Bobvt  C.  Paamsns,   *„  Deputy 

AABlnlstvator . 
Subject:  tntmttm   repcrt  of  UM  ApoUo  SM 

RvvlvwBoaKd. 
On  V^bnMtf  M.  tUTt.  I  baard  a  pnaenta^ 
tloa  by  «ke  Apollo  3M  Review  Board  at 
Kennedy  Bpaoe  Center  at  the  atgnlflcank 
lnX<ar^aXkn  dewlopcd  to  date  and  of  tbclr 
t«statlv«  nnrtlTigr  oonoemlog  tb«  drcom- 
stancM  Of  tba  aocklent.  The  Board  auo  dla- 
cuMBd  ^^UadBary  rr'^r^^tmna^umtA  Tbeae 
1 1  III  Ilea  BBrfb^  and  ptallzamary  reeom- 
xneatetlons  vlU  aerwa  aa  t^OOm  for  tboae 
inavbn  lUilslww  to  be  made  Ik  tba  eondoet 
of  tM  ApoU* PrapmM prtorlo 
or   the  Board  report.    I  alac 


■tatui  ct  tbe  ImaaUgatlon  and  of  apaoecnCt 
(Ua^MaMMy.  and  foUowad  up  on  Itcoia  fswvl- 
ooaly  noted  In  earUer  raporta. 

Tlw  apaoBcraft  baa  been  rwuoted  Zr«^  Ite 
]Btj»wi»i  vtfkiele  and  la  now  bouasd  in  tb* 
Lndostrlal  area.  Tbara  detailed  diasseirmbly 
mal  III  lies  under  earafuJ  siqwrvlaloa.  each 
ftctloa  being  undertaken  In  rasponae  to  a 
tptflAr  Board  dlracUv*.  TbU  dlaaaaambly 
la  tar  from  oocnpleta.  but  a  number  of  tZw 
rry^y^  ayetcma  have  been  removed  and  are 
V^t^i>g  ^^f>^M«  for  further  verlflcatton  of  the 
part  tb«7  played  during  the  fire,  the  effect 
of  lira  on  tb«  equipment,  and  the  evidence 
That  analysis  nxight  add  to  the  overall  picture 
being  built  up  of  the  accident.  Tbe  beat 
■blcld  baa  not  yet  been  removed,  nor  baa 
soflleleot  iniemal  equipcnent  to  permit  full 
view  from  inaldc  of  the  entire  pnamirc  hull. 
and  a  large  number  of  testa,  checks  and 
aiMlyals  are  oonunulng  at  NASA,  university. 
and  Industrial  taclUUea  around  the  country. 
At  preaent.  tbe  Board  haa  over  1.500  tndl- 
Ttdoala,  from  nine  government  agenclce  and 
departments  in  addition  to  NASA,  from 
tblrty-ooe  Industrial  groupa,  and  from  aev- 
eral  universities,  directly  participating  In 
tbe  review  and  analysis.  Tbe  Board  cur- 
rently estlmataa  that  lu  report  wlU  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  March.  The  Board  is 
developing  procedures  to  aasure  that  an 
orderly  and  rapid  transition  of  the  personnel 
under  Its  control  from  the  current  accident 
InveaUgatlon  to  redesign.  quaUOcatlon.  and 
teat  effort  where  required  can  be  made. 

In  my  laat  reiport,  I  noted  that  an  Intaei 
on-board  bloaeoaor  reoccxUng  was  bering  an* 
alyaed  Par  poaalble  additional  information: 
this  aaajysia  la  now  oomplete  and  provldaa  a 
little  more  tlMtn  ooe  seoockd's  addltknal  tn- 
fammUon  and  dupllcatea  data  already  eaam- 
Ined  tbat  was  available  frain  tbe  telecoetry 
reoorded  during  the  teat  attd  subeequent 
acKdMftent.  The  S-band  reoording  aiao  men- 
tioiMd  la  (be  previous  report  haa  been  oom* 
pl«tely  analyaed  by  tba  BeU  l^abcratorlee. 
Inoloding  computer  rvconsFtructaon  and  oom- 
partoon,  but  no  dgnlfloant  new  inforaiMtlon 
could  be  derived  tbererrcm. 

Tbe  Board  has  no«  identdfled  tbe  source  of 
IgnlUon  at  this  time.  Ignltkxi  eotweea  «ha« 
have  been  under  review  Include:  posatble 
c^iemloaJ  reactions,  suoh  aa  thoae  in  the  on- 
board batterlee  or  In  ttie  air  purifier  of  ttie 
envlronmenaal  control  unit;  pcaslble  rpon- 
toaeous  armbuBtitm  of  certain  materials  uaed 
In  Itaa  spacecraft:  sod  poaalble  elMrfrioai 
pHenomeTia,  such  aa  «i«ct2«-statlc  spark  dla- 
ohargea.  electrloal  ardnc,  or  wtrlag  overheat- 
ing frooa  aborts  or  malf  unocaosia. 

Examination  of  the  anvlronmentaJ  ooctrol 
unit  lithium  hydroxide  and  ot  tbe  batteries 
Indicatea  these  wtire  not  the  source  of  igni- 
tion. Tsata  of  tbe  oombuatlble  materials 
used  In  the  spacecraft  show  that  at  least  a 
400*  T  temperature  would  be  nec^sary  for 
spontaneous  combustion,  and  that  no  such 
matarlals  could  have  been  subjected  to  tbat 
tMnperature  except  by  tbe  malfunction  of 
aome  other  part  of  tbe  apacecraft  syatema. 
An  eleotrloal  malfunctioa  1*  therafora  r«- 
garded  aa  the  moat  likely  souroa  of  Ignltloo. 
While  not  wholly  ruled  out.  eleotro-atatic 
dlacb&rge  is  deemed  unllkaly  in  that  all  rea- 
sonable conoentratlans  of  flanuziable  v«{>cn 
that  oould  have  been  present  tn  the  space- 
craft were  not  saoalUv*  to  this  type  oi 
sparking  l^oltlon. 

By  the  time  tt  ha*  oompleted  It*  Anal  re- 
port, the  Board  expeou  to  have  algnlfloantly 
narrowed  the  tiat  of  Ignition  sources  that  had 
a  relatively  high  poaalblllty  of  ocmtrlbutlng 
to  tbe  initiation  of  the  ftre.  but  tbe  possi- 
bility extata  fhat  do  alngte  aouros  will  «v«r 
be  ptnpotxrted. 

A  good  deal  of  the  work  Involved  In  tracing 
the  history  of  tbe  fire  afler  ignition  haa  b*en 
ocsnpleeed.  Tbe  Board  haa  oonaiderable  con- 
fidence m  na  present  theory  a*  to  the  tnfUal 
looatlOG.  propagation  mechanlacne.  and  pfaaa- 
Lng  of  tbe  fire-  Thla  hypotheads.  and  bobm 
of  the  vupyorUag  evldaoca,  Is  aummarlaed 
as  toilowa: 


bad  three  distinct  phaaea.  TIm  tea  orlgl- 
natad  in  tbe  left,  er  nawimaiMl  pOot  Md*.  in 
tha  trant  oorxMr  of  tbe  apacaoaft,  aear  the 
Ootf.  It  probably  buned  far  awaral  aeconds 
without  beUsg  MMtoad  by  the  orew  or  re- 
corded on  111 Miatatlon.     Baeauae  It  waa 

below  tbe  ooucb  leval  It  waa  not  visible  U 
this  stsgl .  because  the  crew  were  fully  suited 
AXMI    brwtf**"g    oxygen    from    tbe    environ- 
mental control  system  rather  than  from  the 
cabin.  It  was  not  smeiled  or  heard.    Tbe  left 
front  comer  ahows  tbe  evidence  of  highest 
heat  and  longest  durauon  of  tbe  tLie,  and 
tbe  alUiasara  watching  tbe  televlston  moni- 
tors place  the  tint  appearance  of  flame  In 
that    corner     ( the    television    camera    was 
mounted  outalde  the  spacecraft,  looking  In 
throuf^    the   window    in   the   hatch).    The 
flrxt  crew  report  of  ftre  waa  at  fliSl  :04.  BST, 
Indicating  tbe  fire  had  become  visible.     Be- 
cause the  metal  structure  of  the  spacecraft 
sbsorbed  tbe  tnlttal  heat,  tbe  fire  did  not 
initially  cause  an  Increase  in  cabin  pressure. 
By  0 :  31 :  13,  the  fire  had  ipread  and  become 
intense,  igniting  various  materials  along  the 
left  side  of  the  cabin,     namea  were  hot  and 
smtAe-free.     rising     along     tbe     waU     and 
spreading    across    the    celUng.     The    cabin 
shows  heavy  damage  tn  this  area  but  Uttle 
■moke,   mdicating  thst   the   oxygen   In  tbe 
cabin  had  not  been  depleted  at  thla  time. 
The   fire  spread   and  fed   on   nylon  netting 
(Installed  to  prevent  objects  from  floating 
Into  equipment   crevices  while  in   eero-g), 
Velcro   fastening   material    (uaed   to   fasten 
equipment  in  the  spacecraft  interior),  and 
the  environmental   control  unit  Insulation. 
The  cabin  pressure  began  to  rtae  rapidly  at 
thla  time  as  the  atmosphere  became  heated. 
At    approximately    8:ai:l».    the    Internal 
pressure  bad  risen  to  an  esUmated  36  pounds 
per  square  Inch  and  the  sealed  cabin  rup- 
tured.    This  first  puncture  of  the  pressure 
veascl  was  a  long  tear  in  the  floor  on  tbe 
right,   or   pilots,   side    of   the   cabin.     With 
the  high   Internal    pressure   released,   cabin 
gases  and  flames  flowed  botb  over  and  under 
tbe  coaches  toward  and  through  the  bole, 
moving  from  left  to  right.    This  waa   the 
second   pbaae    of    the    fire.     Plama^   posaed 
through  the  bole  Into  the  air  space  between 
the  cabin  pressure  shell  and  tbe  surrounding 
heat    shield;     these    flames     then    cacapcd 
through  acceas   hatches  In   the  beat  ahleld 
and  partially  enveloped  tbe  outside  of  the 
■pacecraft  for  a  moment.     The  abort  dura- 
tion, left-to-rlght.  flame  moUon  Is  evidenced 
by  heavier  damage   on   tbe  left  than  right 
side  of  equipment  and  wiring  on  the  floor,  of 
the  couches,  and  of  the  front  panels. 

With  the  rupture  of  the  caJiln  and  the 
rush  of  flame  and  gaa  outalde.  tbe  oxygen 
content  of  tbe  cabin  atmosphere  was  quickly 
reduced  and  the  Are  smoked  beavUy,  laying 
a  film  of  aoot  on  many  incerlcT  aurfacee. 
Thla  third  and  flnal  phase  of  tbe  Are  was 
also  characterized  by  oonUnued  localised 
burning.  The  environmental  control  aya- 
tem  uses  a  water/glyool  coolant  that  leaked 
from  burnt  or  bunt  pipe*.  Both  high  and 
low  pressure  oxygen  lines  were  connected 
with  solder  Jolnu  tbat  fall  at  temperatures 
below  400'^F.  The  glycol  mixture  from  the 
cooling  system,  acting  as  a  fuel  and  sup- 
ported by  tbe  flowing  oxygen  from  the  failed 
lines,  caused  continued  hot  burning  in  tbe 
left  oomer  and  melted  a  large  hoi*  in  the 
floor  there. 

The  Board  noted  that  the  underlying  de- 
sign •(>proacb  In  Apollo  waa  to  control  the 
known  rtak  of  fire — on  the  pad  or  in  orbit-— 
by  Isolating  and  rendering  aafe  au  posalbla 
Ignition  aourcea.  Tbe  expertcnoe  In  flight 
and  in  taata  prior  to  tba  accident  bad  aug- 
geated  tbat  tbe  probability  of  a  spacecraTt 
flra  waa  low.  Ocntmued  alertneas  to  the 
poaalMllty  of  tr*  bad  beccane  dulled  by 
prevtaua  grouxid  •zpertonoe  and  alz  yean  << 
suoceaetul  manned  iiilBBliiiii  Oround  tasls 
at  tbe  pad  were  elaatf&ed  •■  «QMoSally  bu- 
srdOQs  only  when  proptitaiits  or  pyratocb- 
nxtm  war*  involved,  and  dUfarant  piuoeduiaa 
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and  safety  praeautlons  ar*  takan  In  handling 
or  working  under  such  condltlona.  Poten- 
tial Ignition  sources  Inalda  tbe  spacecraft 
bad  t>een  treated  so  aa  to  be  oonaldared  safe; 
neither  the  crews  nor  the  teat  and  develop- 
ment personnel  felt  the  risk  of  spacecraft 
Ore  to  be  high.  Tbe  Apollo  304  accident 
ao«  provee  this  aaaumpUon  to  have  been 
wrong. 

The  asaumptlon  of  Ignttlan  aourca  Bafety 
led  to  tbe  use  of  aeveral  aolld  combustlbla 
materials  within  Oie  spacecraft,  including 
nylon  and  polyureth&ne  foams.  From  the 
point  ot  view  of  poaalble  flre,  these  matarlala 
were  dtstrtbnted  within  tbe  cabin  without 
breaks  speclflcally  designed  to  balp  locaUaa 
fire  If  tt  occurred. 

The  Board  noted  that,  tn  the  event  of  a 
fire  emergency,  the  Ume  and  effort  required 
to  open  the  hatch  waa  too  long,  and  tbat  pad 
smergency  procedurea  were  foouad  on  pro- 
pellant  hazards  and  did  not  Include  pro* 
visions  to  meet  spacrcraft  fires. 

The  principal  preliminary  reoommenda' 
Uons  of  the  Board  are  designed  t-o  assist  the 
Administrator  in  making  bis  declslona  con- 
cerning tbe  continuing  Apollo  program  effort 
prior  to  completion  of  the  Board  review, 
llieae  are: 

Tbat  combustible  materlala  now  uaed  ba 
replnced  wherever  poesi  ble  w1  th  non-flam- 
mable materials,  that  oon-metalUc  materlala 
that  are  used  be  arranged  to  maintain  fire 
breaks,  that  systems  for  oxygen  or  liquid 
combustibles  be  made  tire  resistant,  and  that 
foil  flammability  tests  be  oonducted  with  a 
mockup  of  tbe  new  configuration. 

That  a  more  rapidly  and  more  easily  op- 
vated  hatch  be  designed  and  installed. 

That  on-the-pad  emergency  procedure*  b* 
revised  to  recognise  tbe  poaalbUlty  of  cabin 
flre. 

tn  addition,  the  Board  haa  drawn  atten- 
tion to  a  otunber  of  oomponenta.  subsya- 
tema.  technlquea.  and  practice*  which  It  feels 
can  be  improved  to  Increase  crew  safety  and 
mission  reliability.  Tbeae  include  findings 
on  the  environmental  control  system  solder 
Joints.  locaUon  of  wiring,  electrical  equip- 
ment quallflcatlon  and  deelgn.  and  the  de- 
velopment of  checkout  procedurea. 

An  important  area  of  Board  attention  haa 
been  that  of  the  cabin  ktnwaphere.  The  at- 
moephere  and  presaure  selected  for  the  suit 
snd  tbe  cabin,  before  launch  and  in  orbit. 
have  a  very  Important  relaUon  to  spacecraft 
design,  hatch  type,  crew  physiology,  loimob 
procedurea,  and  mission  capability.  Tbe 
Board  did  not  recommend  a  change  in  the 
use  of  pMn  oxygen  in  the  suit  for  either  pre- 
launch  or  orbital  operatlona.  The  Board  did 
not  recommend  that  cabin  atmosphere  for 
operations  In  space  be  changed  from  the 
currently  planned  6  pel  pure  oxygen  but  did 
recommend  that  tbe  trade-offs  between  one- 
and  two-gaa  atmospberea  be  re-evaluated. 
The  Boacd  ipeaiflcaJly  recommended  tbat 
piMsiiilaail  oxygen  no  longer  be  uaed  in  pre- 
launch  oparatlaiia. 

Robot  C.  Skamanb,  Jr. 
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Tmjc  44.  SccnoM  ISl.  CoMOaxsMONAL 
Rccoao;  aaaaHaxMKirr,  bttlb,  coMTXina, 
AND  iNnxxxs. — The  Joint  Commltta*  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar^ 
rangement  and  atyl*  of  tb*  Coma**- 
sioKAL  RacoxD.  and  while  providing  tbat 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  prooeedlnga  abaU  tak*  aU  oaeded 
action  for  the  reductkia  of  unneoaaeary 
bulk,  and  ahall  peorkda  for  th*  publlca- 
tloD  of  an  index  of  tb*  CowoaxaworfAi. 
Rccoao  semlmontbly  durlog  the  sefslona 
of  Congnaa  and  at  Mm  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  la,  1806.  c.  33.  I  IS.  M  Stat    809.) 

TiTLX  44.  SacnoN  183b.  Samk;  nxua- 
TXATiOKa.  MATB.  ouGaxm. — 1*0  maps,  dla- 
Snuna.  or  iUustraUoni  may  be  tosertad  la 


tb*  ny**—  without  the  approval  ot  tbe 
Joint  Oocoaoittee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1036.  C.  030.   I  a,  40  Stat.   1540.) 
Pursuant  to  tbe  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  tbe  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  CoKGazssioiVAi,  Raooae 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  RepresenuUves.  and  Delegate*  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1,  Arranffem&nt  of  the  daily  Keeard. — Tba 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  content*  ot 
the  daily  &zx:oaD  aa  follows:  the  Senate  [iro- 
ceedinga  aball  alUrnate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  DaUy  Dlgeat 
■hall  follow:  Provided.  Tbat  the  makeup  of 
the  RxcoxD  ahall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

3.  Type  and  atyle. — Tbe  Public  Printer  ahaO 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprc«enU- 
tlvea,  as  furnished  by  the  OIBclal  Reportera  of 
the  CoNcaXBaJowAt.  Record.  In  7  Va  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remark*  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
nrn\  other  matter  BUtborlzed  to  be  Inserted 
in  tbe  Record  shall  tie  printed  in  Q^-point 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  aball  be  prlntad  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
worda  in  capitals  or  amall  capitals  aball  be 
uaed  for  emphaala  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  t>e  permitted.  These  re- 
Btrlcrtlons  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical.  cfScial.  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction la  necesaarr. 

3.  Return  of  manuMcript. — ^Wben  manu- 
Bcript  Is  submitted  to  Member*  tar  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing omce  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjrf.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  if  all  ot 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  la  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
caae  will  a  apeecb  be  printed  In  the  RxcoaD  of 
the  day  of  it*  delivery  If  the  manuscript  1* 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4-  Tabular  Tnaiter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  b* 
published  In  tbe  Rscoao  ahall  b*  tn  tb* 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clockpm..  to  Insure  pubUcatlon  tbe  fol- 
lowing morning.  • 

5.  Proof  fHmtahM. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuacrlpt  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  tbe  following  day.  whenever 
poaslble  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication    of    the   regular   proceedings   of 

.Congreaa.  Adrance  speeches  shall  be  aet  tn 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  seu  of  proofs  may  t>e  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  notation  of  withheld  remarks.— If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Inaert  the  worda  "Mr. 
a  Jill  ail  (I  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). Hla  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proc*«d  with  tb* 
printing  of  tbe  Record. 

7.  r^irfp-day  Itm«.— Tbe  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  tn  the  Comgrxssidnai. 
Recorb  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
It*  printing  waa  authorized:  Providrd.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congraa* 
tbe  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  day*. 
unleas  otherwise  ordered  by  the  commlttea. 

8.  Correctioru. — The  permanent  Raooan  la 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  SO  day* 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  l>e  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  tbat  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  aesslon 
Of  OongreM  tb*  time  limit  abaU  ba  10  day*, 


unless  otlMrwt**  ordered  by  tb*  oaaamltt**: 
Provided,  furthet.  Tbat  no  Memliar  ot  Oon- 
grew  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  rwlaton.  Any  revision  shall  conalat  only 
of  correctlona  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  includ*  d*letiiona  of  correct  material, 
aubstltutlons  for  corract  material,  or  addi- 
tions or  new  subject  matter. 
'  0.  The  Public  Printer  shaU  not  publish  In 
the  CoMoaaaaioNAi-  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  oonunlttee  or  Euboonunittee 
when  said  report  or  print  ha*  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  ahall  not  be  oonatrued  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Jlecord.— When 
either  Houae  has  granted  Leav*  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (S)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  tbe  Ap- 
pendix. ThU  rule  ahall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tlona  which  form  part  of  a  speec*'  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authonaed  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prorided.  Tbat  no  addreas.  speeefa. 
or  article  delivered  or  releaaed  subsequently 
to  tbe  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  se«alon  of 
Congreaa  may  be  printed  In  the  Cojccaaa- 
BioHAt.  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNGREsaioNAi.  Bsooan  ahall  b* 
made  up  by  auccesslvety  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  eubmlttad  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  tbe  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  tbat  Senate  and  House  extenalons  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  poaslble  throughout 
th*  Appendix.  Tbe  sequence  for  each  Houm 
ahall  follow  aa  cloaaly  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
th*  Official  Reporter*  ot  the  respective 
Houses. 

Tbe  Official  Beportcrs  of  eacb  House  shall 
dealgnate  and  distinctly  mark  tbe  lead  Item 
among  their  extension*.  When  botb  Houaea 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  t>e  changed  from  one  Bouse 
to  the  other  In  alterzmte  laaues.  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  tbe  other  Houae  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  Bfslnn.  tb*  lead  Item  abaU  b*  an  ea- 
ten*lon  submitted  by  a  Member  of  tl^e  Hous* 


This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extenckm* 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
llmltattona,  which  ahall  be  printed  lnun«dl- 
ately  following  tbe  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  tbe  Official  Reporter*  In  tbe  next  lasue  of 
tbe  CoNcacMioNAi.  Record,  nor  to  Bxcords 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congreas. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  •xtraneoua  matter 
in  excesB  of  two  page*  In  any  one  tnate&ca 
may  be  printed  in  the  Comc»r**tomal  Rscoro 
by  a  Memt>er  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publUhing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  oost 
must  be  announced  by  tbe  Member  when 
such  leav*  la  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpt*  from  letter*,  tele- 
grams, or  Articles  presented  in  connecUoo 
with  a  speech  delivered  Ln  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  Stat*  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  ths  President 
and  the  member*  of  bis  Cabinet,  tbe  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congreaa.  For  ttie 
purpoa**  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  part*,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  th*  two-page  rule 
ShaU  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouas  or  Senate  siiali  return 
to  tbe  Member  of  tbe  respective  House  any 
matter  mbmltted  for  tb*  OoircnaaioifAL 
BaooRS  which  1*  tn  oontravantloa  of  tbl* 
paragraph. 

12.  O^cialfiepoftrr*.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  Bouse  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  tor  all  matter  to 
be  printed  ir.  the  ,^ipeiullx.  and  shaZl  mak* 
sulUble  reference  tbereto  at  tbe  pmper  plao* 
in  tb*  proceeding*. 
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B^a^a:  John  W.  McOonn»ck 
Abbltt.  w»tun«  M..  Va.--.- 
Abernethy.  TbomM  O..       6278  2901  St. 

tgita 

A<tolr.  E.  BO*,  ini 4000  Mem.  A7«. 

Adams.  Brock.  WojA - 

Aitdabbo.  Joaeph  P..  W.F. — 

SSTcarl.  Okla WUBenolttl. 

Andenon,  John  B..  /U- .„^„_, 

Andenon,    Wmiam    B.,       S006P8t. 

AiS?«,  a«r«a  W..  Ala— S10«  Cath«lral 
Aw. 

Andrain.  Mark.  1».  !>•* 

rtnnwng**^,  Frank.  lU _  _.     «* 

iSSSri2;aU«0..  /u «16Deit«r8t. 

Aabbrook,  John  M..  Olio — 
Aahley,  Thomaa  L..  Ohio — 

Aahmon.  Bobart  T..  5.C — 

AaplnaU.  Wayne  N.,  Colo — •»•  Toweti  Aptt., 
a^u».>,       .,  ^jijj  Cathedral 

Ave. 

Ayrea,  WUllam  H..  Oliio 

Baring.  Walter  8..  Sev 

Barrett,  WUllam  A..  Pa 

Bates.  William  H.,  Vasl 

Battln.  James  F..  Mont 

BeKber.  Page.  Otis 

Bell.  Alpbonao.  CtUt 

Sniett,  Charlee  »..  «a.— S4ai  Rustlcway 

Lane. 

FaUs  Church.  Va. 

Berry.  B.  T..  S.  IMc Ji;?SS5'» 

Court  NK. 

Betts.  Jackson  B..  Ohio 

Beelll.  Tom.  AJs 

Blester,  Bdvard  O..  Jr..  r*. 
Wng^*'".  Jonathan  B.. 

w.r. 
Blackburn.  Benjamin  B., 

a*. 

Blanton.  Bay,  Tenn 

pi«>TT*^.  John  A.  jrinn 

Boggs.  Bale.  Lm 

Boland.  Bdward  P..  Van.  — 

Balling.  Blchard,  *o- a07WalTentonDr., 

SUTar  Spring.  Md. 
Bolton.  Frances  P.  (Mrs.) .    MM  Wyo.  Are. 

OAlo. 

Bow.  Frank  T..  Ohio 4301  Mass.  At*. 

Bradsmas,  John,  /ad 

Braaco.  Frank  J.,  S.I 

Bray.  WUllam  O..  Jud 

Brlnkley.  Jack.  0« 

Brock.  W.  1.  (BUI),  renn— 

Brooks.  Jack.  Tt* 

Broomfleld.  WUllam  S., 

JflcA. 
BrotHnan.  Donald  O..  Colo. 
Brown.   Clarence  J..  Jr., 
Otio. 

Brown.  Oarry.  Mich 

Brown.  Oeorge  E..  Jr..  CaSil. 

BroyhiU.  Jamce  T..  N.C 

BroyhUl.  Joel  T..  Va 

Bu^ianan.  John.  Ala 

Burke.  J.  Herbert,  flm 

Burke.  Jamee  A..  Jfosj 

BurleeOD.  Omar.  Tex 

Burton.  Laurence  J.,  Utah, 

Burton.  Phillip,  Call/ 

Bush.  Oeorge,  Tex 

Button.  Daniel  ■■.  V.T 

Byrne.  Jamea  A..  Fa 

Bymea.  John  W.,  ITis I9IS  2Bth  St.  S., 

ArUngton.  Va. 

Cabell.  Sarle.  Tex 

CohlU.  WUllam  T..  HJ 

Carey.  Hugh  L..  K.Y 

Carter.  Tim  Lee.  Xy 

Casey.  Bob,  Tex - 

Cedvberg,  Bttcrd  A.  irick. 

CeUer.  Emanuel.  M.Y The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain,  Charles  B., 
jrirA. 

Clancy.  Donald  D.,  Ohio — 

aark.  Prank  M..  P«- MO  C  St.  SB. 

Clausen.  Don  H..  Cali/ 

CUwaon,  Del.  C*Ut 

CleTeland.  James  C  KM — 


Cohelan,  JeBerj.  CsU/-. 

Collier.  Harold  B..  /U— 
Colmer.  WUllam  M..  Miss. 
Oonable.  Barber  B.,  Jr., 

s.r. 

Conte,  SUTlo  O..  Mass 


.1303Longworth 
House  Office  Bldg. 


Conyers.  John.  Jr..  Mich. 

Corbett.  Bobert  J..  Ps 

Corman.  Jsmes  C.  Cati/.. 
Oowgsr.  William  O..  Ky... 
Cramer,  WUllam  C,  Fla... 


MU  Lamar  Bd., 
Washington  10, 
D.C. 


Culver.  John  C.  towa 

Cunningham.  Glenn,  Nebr. 

Ciirtls.  Thomas  B..  Mo 

Daddario.  Emlllo  4..  Conn. 
Daniels,  Dominlok  v..  NJ,. 

DaTls,  Olenn  B.,  WiM 

DsTls,  John  W..  Oa 

Dawion.  WlUlam  L..  lU 

dc  la  Oar«a.  KUglo,  Tex 

Delaney.  James  J..  tf.T — . 
Dellenback.  John  B.,  Oreg. 

Denney.  Bobert  V..  Webr--. 
Dent.  John  H..  Pa 

DerwlDBkl.  Edward  J..  lU.., 
Dcvlne.  Samuel  L..  Ohio-.. 
Dickinson.  WUllam  L.,  Ala. 
Dlggs.  Charlee  C.  Jr..  Mich. 

Dlngell.  John  D..  Mich 

Dole.  Robert.  Ksnj 


.au  BaaebwaT 
Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 


!o011  Onondaga 
Bd. 


Donobue.  Harold  D..  Mom.. 
Dorn.  W.  J.  Bryan.  S.C 

Dow.  John  O..  N.r 

Dowdy.  John.  Tex 

Downing.  Tliofnas  M..  Va-.. 
Dulskl.  Thaddeus  J..  N.T. 

Duncan.  John  J..  Tenn — 
Dwyer.  Florence  P.  (Mrs.) . 
NJ. 

Eckhardt.  Bob.  Tex 

Edmondson.  Ed.  Olcla 

Edwards,  Don,  CsJi/ 


.0130  Beachway 
Dr..  FalU  Church 
Va. 

'.XttO  Laburnum 
Stn  McLean,  Va. 


.847  Cannon 
Booaa  Office 
BuUdlng 


Edwards,  Edwin  W.,  la 

Edwards.  Jack.  Ala . 

EHberg.  Joshua.  PC 

Erlenborn.  John  N..  tU 

Each.  M&rvln  L..  Mich 

Eshleman.  Edwin  D..  Ps 

Evans.  Frank  E..  Colo 

Everett.  Bobert  A.,  renn... 

Erlns.  Joe  L..  Tenit 

FaUon.  George  H..  Jfd 

Farbateln,  Leonard.  W.F — 

FasceU.  Dante  B..  Pla 

Felghan.  Ulchael  A.,  Ohio 

Flndley.  Paul.  HI 

Pino.  Paul  A..  N.r 

Fisher.  O.  C.  Tex 

Flood.  Daniel  J..  Ps 

Flynt,  John  J..  Jr..  0« 

Foley.  Thomas  8..  Wash.. 
rota,  Oerald  B..  Mich 


lOMl  Fox  Meadow 
LA.,  Potomac.  Md 


!tOt4  KUngle  St. 


icalvert-Woodley 
.TheOoogresslonal 


Ford.  WUllam  D..  Mlch-- 

Pountaln.  L.  H  .  N.C 

Fraser.  Donald  M..  Minn.. 
PreUnghuysen.  Peter  H.  B., 

NJ. 

Frledel.  Samuel  N.,  Md 

Fulton,  James  O..  Pa 

Fulton,  Richard,  reitit 

Fuqua.  Don.  Pia 

Oallllanakls.  Nick.  W.C 

Gallagher.  Cornelius  B.. 

HJ. 
Gardner.  James  C  N.C — 
OannatK.  Bdward  A..  Md.. 

Oathlnga.  E.  C.  Ark - 

Octtys.  Tom  S..  SX: 

Glalmo.  Robert  N..  Conn — 

Gibbons.  Sam.   Fla 

OUbert.  Jacob  H..  H.Y 

Gonsales.  Henry  B..  Tex.. 
OoodeU.  Charlea  E..  NY.. 


.014  Crown  View 
Dr.,  Alexandria. 
Va. 

Itsis  Weetcheetsc 

'm14  N  St. 


Goodllnf;.  Oeorge  A..  Fa 

Gray.  Kenneth  J..  Ill 

Green.  Edith  (Mrs.).  Oref. 

Green.  WUllam  J..  Pa . 

Gnmths.    Martha   W., 
(Mie.).    Mich. 

Oroes.  H.  R  .  Iowa 

OrOTsr.  James  R..  Jr..  N.Y — 
Oubser.  Charles  S..  Call/ — 

Guds.  Gilbert.  Md 

Gumey.  Edward  J..  Fla 

Hagan.  G.  Elliott.  Go 

Haley.  James  A..  Pis 

HaU.  Durward  O^  Mo 

Halleck.  Charles  A.,  /nd.-.ioao  Upton  St 

Balpem.  Seymour.  N.Y 

HamUton.  Lee  H..  Ind 

HanuneniChmidt.  John 
Paul.  A'k. 

Hanley.  James  M..  N.Y 

Hanna.  Richard  T..  CsH/ 

Hansen,  George  v..  Iddho.^ 
Banien.  Julia  Butler 
(Mrs).  Wash. 

Hardy.  Porter.  Jr..  Va 

Harrison.  WUllam  Henry. 

Wyo. 
Harsha.  WUllam  H..  Ohio.. 

Harvey.  Jamee.  Mich 

Hathaway.  WUllam  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins.  Augustua  P.. 
Calif. 

Hays.  Wayne  L..  Ohio 

nebert.  P.  Edward,  La JO  OockreU  St.. 

Alaxandrla.  Va. 

Hechler.  Ken.  W.  Vs 

Heckler.  Margaret  M. 
(Mrs.),  Mass. 

Helstoekl.  Henry.  NJ 

Henderson.  David  N..  N.C — 

Herlong.  A   8..  Jr.,  Pla 

Hlck»,  Floyd  v..  Wash 

HoUfleld.  Chet.  Call/ 

Holland.  Elmer  J..  P« 

Horton.  Frank.  N.Y 

Hosmer.  Craig.  Cell/ 

Howard.  James  J..  NJ 

HuU.  W.  H..  Jr..  Mo 

Hungate.  WUllam  L.,  Mo... 

Hunt.  John  B..  NJ 

Hutchinson.  Edward.  Mich. 
Ichord.  Richard  (Dick).  , 

Mo. 

Irwln.  Donald  J..  Conn 

Jacobs.  Andrew.  Jr..  Ind... 

Jarman.  John.  OKIa 

Joelson.  Charles  S..  NJ 

Johnson.  Albert  W..  Ps 

Johnson.  Harold  T..  Call/ — 
Jonas.  Charles  Baper.  W.O.- 

Jonee.  Paul  C.  Mo 1111  Army-Ha»T 

Dr.,  Arlington. 
Va. 

Jones.  Robert  E..  Ala 

Jonea.  Walter  B..  N.C 

Karsten.  Frank  M..  Mo . 

Karth.  Joseph  E..  MhiTi 

Kastenmeler,  Bobert  W., 
Wis. 

Kaaen.  Abraham.  Tex 

Kee,  Jamee,  W.  Va 0441  l»th  Ave.. 

■  HyattsvUls,  Md. 

Keith,  Hastings.  Mass ai7WeUi«ml>r, 

■  ■■■■lM>l»ffil*l>il 


.MO  C  St.  SB. 
.SS43  Macomb  St. 


Kelly.  Edna  F.  (Mrs.).  W.T. 

King.  Carleton  J..  N.Y 

King.  Cecil  R..  Calif 

Klrwan.  Michael  J.,  Ohio.. 
Kleppe.  Thomas  8..  N.  Ddk. 

KltMsynskl.  John  C.  Ill 

Komegay.  Horace  R..  NX!.. 
Kupferman.  Theodore  B., 

NY. 
Kuykendall,  Dan,  renn — . 

Kyi.  John,  Iowa — 

Kyros.  Peter  N..  Maine— 
Laird.  Molvln  R..  Wis — _ 
Landrum.  Phil  M..  OS — _ 

Langen.  Odin.  Minn -. 

Latta.  Delbert  L..  OhlO-._ 
Leggett.  Bobert  L..  Call/.— 

Lennon.  Alton.  N.C ... 

Upeoomb.  Glenard  P. 

Call/. 
Lloyd.  Sherman  P.,  P<rt— 


HUls.  Md. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  ws*r  vmozMU 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueiifait',  FebnuLm  21.  1*17 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
Howard  University  is  celebrating  Its 
tooth  anniversary  this  week.  It  lias 
been  brought  to  my  attention  l>y  West 
Virginia's  widely  Imown  Journalist,  Jim 
Comstock.  editor  of  the  West  Virginia 
HlUbUly.  that  former  Om.  Oeorge  W. 
Atkinson,  of  our  SUte.  was  graduated 
from  Howard  University  Law  School. 
After  graduation  and  after  an  active  pe- 
riod In  the  practice  of  law.  he  served  as 
a  Member  of  the  VS.  House  of  Bepre- 
•entatlvea  from  1890-91  before  being 
elected  Governor  for  the  term  1897-1901. 

Dr.  Mordecal  Wyatt  Johnson,  former 
Howard  University  president,  was  pas. 
tor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  In  Chi- 
leston.  W.  Va..  from  1917-26.  From 
Charleston,  in  the  latter  year.  Dr.  John, 
son  came  to  Washington  and  assumed 
the  Howard  presidency  and  served  that 
Institution  until  his  retirement  In  19«0. 
There  are  other  distinguished  West 
Virginians  who  have  had  close  ties  with 
Howard  University,  but  I  felt  It  appro- 
priate to  mention  CJovemor  Atkinson 
and  Howards  longtime  effecUve  leader. 
Dr.  Mordecal  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  my  anniversary  telegram  of 
congratulations  to  Dr.  James  Madison 
Nabrlt,  Jr..  president  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RkcokD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tdegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcou, 
as  follows:  _ 

tanslT  37.  1967. 
Dr.  Jamss  Madibom  Namit.  Jr„ 
Piettiient,  ffoicsrd  [/nlverslt|r, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulatloos  as 
Howard  University  celebratea  Its  lOOth  an- 
nlvenary.  The  School  has  served  the  are* 
and  the  Nation  weU  and  I  send  my  best 
wUhee  as  the  Institution  begins  lu  second 
century  at  construcUve  activltlee  In  the  Held 
ot  education. 

Jcmniroa  BamoLrB. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILI.IKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  21,  19(7 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  minds  Is  100  years  old 
today. 

It  has  been  a  century  of  achievement. 

An  Illustrious  alumnus,  Jkmes  B. 
Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times,  has 
written:  "Anniversaries,  rightly  used, 
are  the  t)enchmaTks  of  history." 

Like  all  great  Institutions  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  means  many  things  to 
many  people.  Those  marking  Its  cen- 
tennial benchmark  do  so  for  widely 
varying  reasons.  The  University  of 
Illinois  Is  noted — 

For  Its  role  In  the  history  of  higher 
learning  In  this  country.  Starting  as  a 
land  grant  college  with  three  faculty 
members  and  72  students  It  has  grown 
Into  one  of  the  Nation's  top  10  unlvenl- 
ties  with  42.&00  students  on  three  cam- 
puses and  more  than  6.500  teaching  and 
administrative  otilcers. 

For  the  high  quality  of  Its  Instruction 
at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  reflected  by  the  success  of  Its 
alumni  In  all  walks  of  life  and  by  the 
number  of  students  from  other  schools 
who  choose  it  for  their  graduate  work. 
nUnots  ranks  fourth  among  the  Nation's 
universities  in  the  number  of  doctorates 
awarded.  In  the  American  Council  on 
Education's  recently  published  Assess- 
ment of  Quality  in  Oraduate  Education, 
the  University  of  Illinois,  among  the 
more  than  100  major  institutions  sur- 
veyed, was  one  of  only  nine  which  ex- 
celled In  three  or  more  areas  of  graduate 
study. 

For  Its  excellence  In  research.  The 
teamwork  of  niinals  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering  prt>duced  such 
achievements  as  nylon  and  the  synthetic 
sweeting  agent,  sucaryl.  Three  Ullnl 
have  won  Nobel  Prizes;  Edward  A.  Doisy 
for  his  IdentlflcaUon  and  synthesis  of 
vitamin  K:  Wendall  M.  Stanley  for  t^e 
Isolation  of  crystalline  viruses  which 
play  such  an  active  role  In  so  many  ani- 
mal and  plant  diseases,  and  Vincent  du 
Vlgneaud  for  his  synthesis  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  hormone,  oxytocin.  Engi- 
neering research  at  Illinois  helped  make 


railroads  safer  and  contributed  to  the 
development  of  all-channel  television 
antenna.  The  university's  Betatron  was 
one  of  the  first  "atom  smashers"  to  be 
used  in  treatment  of  cancer  and  other 
scientific  research.  The  University  of 
Illinois  ranked  sixth  among  American 
universities  for  research  activities  in 
1986  with  an  expenditure  of  tU  mllllan. 
CMrrently.  1,700  projects  Involving  more 
than  3,000  professional  researchers.  In 
addition  to  graduate  students  and  tech- 
nicians, are  in  progress. 

For  Its  pioneering  work  in  acrlculture. 
The  university's  Morrow  plots  are  tfae 
oldest  field  experimental  plots  in  ttie 
United  States.  Illinois  researchers 
helped  develop  hybrid  com  and  ttie 
modem  soybean.  They  have  been  In 
the  forefront  In  the  development  of  new 
ideas  in  animal  husbandry,  dairy  pro- 
duction and  manufacturiiig.  horticul- 
ture, poultry  science,  agricultural  engi- 
neering, farm  management  and  agricul- 
tural economics.  A  distinguished  alum- 
nus, a  constituent  of  mine  and  no 
stranger  to  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress, is  Charles  B.  Shuman.  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

For  its  preeminence  in  the  arts  and 
humanities.  The  Urbana  campus  has 
the  largest  uiUverslty  art  department  in 
the  country.  The  Krannert  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  now  under  con- 
straction.  will  offer  super*  facilities  for 
opera,  orchestra,  choral  groups,  theater. 
and  dance.  Renowned  illlni,  present 
and  past.  Include  Sculptor  Lorado  Taft: 
the  dean  of  American  historians.  Allan 
Nevins:  Lincoln  biographers  James  G. 
Randall  and  Paul  M.  Angle;  Carl  Van 
Doren.  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  "Benjamin  Franklin. "  his  brother, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  poet,  Mark 
Van  Doren.  and  authors  Gerald  Carson. 
Robert  Lewis  Taylor.  WlUlam  Maxwell. 
Daniel  Curley.  Stanley  Elkin.  Jack  Gel- 
ber  and  many  others. 

For  the  wealth  of  Its  physical  resources. 
The  university  library  Is  the  fifth  largest 
of  all  American  libraries  and  largest  of 
any  State  university.  (Complementing 
the  71.000  seat  Memorial  Stadium,  dedi- 
cated In  1924,  Is  the  mammoth  new  As- 
sembly Hall,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
Indoor  arenas.  The  new  Chicago  mini 
Union  at  the  Medical  Center  and  tlie 
tniildings  planned  and  under  construc- 
tion at  the  Chicago  Circle  Campus  are 
examples  of  the  expansion  still  going  on. 

For  Its  contributions  to  business  and 
industry.  Corporation  presidents  who 
graduated  from  nUnols  Include  Leslie  B. 
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Worthln«ton.  Dnlted  States  St«el:  WU- 
Uam  O.  SCames.  Beatrice  Poods:  Harry 
O  Bercher.  IntemaUonal  Harvester,  and 
Arnold  O.  Beckman,  Beckman  Inrtru- 
menta.  William  B.  Greene  of  Barber- 
Oreene  Co.,  manufacturer  of  pav- 
ing and  material  handling  machinery; 
Herman  C.  B^rannert  of  the  Inland  Con- 
tainer Oorp.;  Harold  Boeschensteln  of 
Owens-Coming  Plberglas  Corp.,  and 
Robert  L.  Latter  of  the  Pet  Milk  Co., 
are  mini  who  now  serve  their  respective 
Arms  as  board  chairmen.  Clifford  P. 
Hood  retired  president  of  United  States 
Steel  and  CoUett  E.  Woolman,  late  presi- 
dent of  Delta  Airlines,  are  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  university. 

Ptor  the  prowess  of  Its  athletes  In  vari- 
ous fields  of  »por««.  Sudi  names  as  the 
immortal  Harold  (Bed)  Orange;  his 
famed  footbaU  coach.  Bob  Zuppke; 
Oeorge  Halas,  owner-coach  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bears  who  lettered  in  three  sports 
at  nilnols;  Oeorge  A.  Hull,  Illinois  ath- 
letic director  from  1898  to  1S36,  and  an 
around  athlete  Lou  Boudreau  are  writ 
large  In  the  history  of  the  "PlghOng 
mini."  Avery  Brundage.  president  of 
tlie  International  Olympic  Committee,  is 
an  aliimnus.  Illinois  ranks  second  In  the 
alltlme  statistics  for  the  number  of 
ehampilonahlps  in  aU  Big  Ten  sports.  Re- 
cent mini  football  teams  have  won  three 
Row  Bowl  victories. 

Henry  T.  Heald,  a  former  president  of 
the  Fonl  Foundation,  wrote  recently: 

It  u  UnpOMlW*  to  nJik  ^ln^Te^mlHe«  on  mny 
gxact  ttaiU.  but  no  one  would  qu«Uon  tliftt 
U*  mUT«lltj  of  nUnoU  U  one  or  Amertcm'e 
gnat  InsOtuUone  of  Higher  learning;  one  of 
BgnlBcanoe  not  only  to  the  «t»t«  which  eup- 
porta  It.  but  one  of  ooneequenoe  on  the  na- 
tional and  mtenUkUoo&l  scene 
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Among  Ita  alumni,  Illinois  claims  19 
members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  adenoes.  three  founding  members  oi 
the  National  Academy  of  ftiglneeilng, 
and  13  members  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  uni- 
versity la,  In  1967,  of  a  slse  and  Impor- 
tance unlmaglned  by  those  who  took  part 
In  Its  estabUihment  In  18«7. 

The  university's  centennial  year  be- 
gins today  with  the  marking  of  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  Oov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby's 
signing  Into  law  on  February  2«.  1M1, 
leglslaUon  passed  by  the  Illinois  Oeneral 
Assembly  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  the  "Illinois  Industrial  University"  In 
Champaign  County  at  a  point  halfway 
between  the  cities  of  Champaign  and 
Urbana. 

Onder  the  able  leadership  of  Pred  H. 
Turner  dean  of  students  and  director  of 
the  centennial,  the  university  has 
planned  a  yearlong  series  of  observances 
to  be  climaxed  by  the  lOOth  anniversary 
on  March  11,  19«8.  of  the  formal  cere- 
monies marking  the  Inauguration  of  the 
new  Institution. 

It  Is  of  significant  Interest  that  the 
University  of  minoU  Is  the  land-grant 
institution  In  the  State  of  the  Union 
where  the  idea  of  the  land-grant  college 
or  university  originated.  Furthermore 
the  Uuid  Grant  Act  of  1882.  under  which 
the  national  system  of  land -grant  Insti- 
tutions has  been  established,  was  signed 
Into  law  on  July  1,  1862,  by  a  President 
from  TUin/Je  Abraham  Uncoln. 

But  the  history  of  the  Unlvertftr  of 
OSooU  rMUy  pneedea  its  foundatkm  In 


1887.  As  early  as  1848.  Jonathan  B. 
Turner,  of  Jacksonville.  Til.,  corre- 
siionded  with  John  Blanchard.  president 
of  Knox  C<^ege.  then  one  of  several  pri- 
vate colleges  operaUng  In  the  State,  and 
made  known  his  plan  for  establishing  a 
SUte  Industrial  and  agricultural  uni- 
versity. .     „ 

In  Ptebruary  1853,  the  Illinois  House 
and  Senate  adopted  Joint  resolutions  re- 
questing Federal  aid  for  a  national  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  and  Industrial  uni- 
versities and  In  1854  forwarded  the  reso- 
lutions to  Congress  where  they  were  read 
In  the  House  and  Senate. 

Justin  Morrill,    for   whom   the   I*nd 
Grant  Act  Is  popularly  named,  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  1855  as 
a  Representative  from  Vermont.     Almost 
Immediately  after  his  election,  he  Intro- 
duced, unsuccessfully,  a  bill  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  agricul- 
tural school,  to  be  chartered  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  natlotial  military  academy. 
In  1857  he  Introduced  yet  another  bill, 
which  Incorporated  the  easential  features 
of  the  resolutions  earlier  put  forth  by  the 
Illinois  Legislature.     The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  but  vetoed  by 
President    Buchanan    in    1859    on    the 
grounds   that  it  was   unconstitutional. 
Finally  passed  and  signed  Into  law  In 
1863.  the  act  provided  for  the  granting 
of  30.000  acres  of  public  land  for  each 
Senator  and  RepresentaUve  In  Congress 
of  each  particular  Stato.  "for  the  en- 
dowment, support,  and  maintenance  of 
at  least  one  o<dlege  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be.  without  excluding  other 
sdentlflc  and  classical  studies — ^to  teach, 
such   branches  of   learning   as   are   re- 
nted to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  In  such  manner  as  the  legl-^latures 
of  the  States  may  prescribe."     Thus  mi- 
nols'  Jonathan  Turner,   while   not  the 
author  of  the  bill  to  which  the  present 
University  of  Illinois  owes  Its  existence, 
was  nevertheless  Instrumental  In  bring- 
ing about  the  establishment  of  the  State 
university;  he  is  still  known  today  as  the 
"father  of  Industrial   and  agricultural 
education." 

As  require^  under  the  terms  of  the 
Morrill  Act.  the  State  of  minds  ac- 
cepted Its  provlstons  on  February  14. 
1863.  Pour  years  passed  before  the 
State  acted  to  bring  the  new  type  of 
State  Institution  Into  reality. 

The  two  decades  previous  to  the  pass- 
age of  the  Land  Orar>t  Act  of  1882  had 
been  marked  with  growing  dlssatUfac- 
tlon  with  the  colleges  of  the  day,  classical 
In  course,  basically  preparing  for  the 
ministry  or  for  the  professions,  and  fall- 
li^  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
numbers  of  sons  and  daughters  of  work- 
ers and  artisans,  who  felt  the  need  for 
a  type  of  education  where  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  might  be  taught. 
and  while  not  excluding  other  classical 
and  literary  subjects,  might  better  pre- 
pare the  young  people  of  the  day  for  the 
demands  of  a  faster  moving  Industrial 
world. 

It  might  be  Interesting  to  pontemplate 
Just  what  might  have  been  In  the  minds 
of  the  young  people  of  Illinois  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  1887.  when  Governor  Oglesby 
signed  the  bill  establishing  the  new  in- 
stitution. Was  their  dream  of  an  op- 
portunity for  higher  education  of  a  new 


type  about  to  be  realised?  Was  all  this 
talk  about  a  new  Institution  within  their 
financial  means  Just  talk?  How  could 
the  proposed  new  university  ever  be 
readied  for  them,  when  It  was  known  that 
in  Champalgn-Urbana  there  existed  a 
partially  built  building.  Just  one.  to  house 
the  new  university;  there  was  no  board 
of  trustees,  there  was  no  faculty,  there 
was  no  course  of  study? 

Yet  In  the  12  months  and  11  days  from 
February  28.  1867.  to  March  11,  1868,  the 
one  building  was  completed  and  ready, 
the  Governor  had  appointed  a  board  of 
trustees,  this  board  had  hired  a  regent, 
and  two  additional  teachers,  had  adopted 
a  course  of  study,  and  72  studente  had 
been  registered  between  March  2.  1868, 
and  March  11,  when  the  formal  opening 
was  held. 

The  students  of  1867  and  1888  had 
little  more  than  hope  and  promises  on 
which  to  base  their  educational  dreams. 
Their  reasons  for  optimism  must  have 
been  severely  strained  as  they  watehed 
the  plans  develop.  Studente  of  every 
geruiraUon  have  their  problems,  but  the 
studente  of  1967  have  much  more  on 
which  to  base  promising  opportunities 
than  did  the  studente  of  a  hundred  years 
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ago. 

The  minols  Industrial  University  of 
February  28.  1887.  had  one  poorly  built 
building.    Today  the  three  campuses  of 
the  University  of  minols  occupy  179  ma- 
jor and  458  other  buildings  on  three  cam- 
puaec.    with    152    major    buildings    at 
Urbana-Champalgn.  13  at  the  medical 
center  In  Chicago,  and   14  at  Chicago 
Circle  the  total  value  of  these  buildings 
being    about    $425    million.     The   three 
faculty  members  of  the  first  year  have 
grown  to  about  5.000  at  Urbana-Cham- 
palgn. 600  at  the  medical  center,  and  700 
at  Chicago  Circle,  and  In  addition  to  the 
more  than  6.000  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative  ofllcers.    there    are    8.500    non- 
academic  employees  engaged  in  various 
duties  connected  with  the  operation  of 
the   three   campuses.     The   72   students 
have  grown  to  a  total  full-time  student 
body  of  over  29.000  at  Urt)ana-Cham- 
paign,  2,500  at  the  medical  campus,  and 
11,000  at  Chicago  Circle,  and  In  addition 
some  4.500  studente  are  Uught  part  time 
in  extra  mural  classes.     The  one  piti- 
fully small  academic  unit  has  become 
an  organization  of  15  colleges  and  schools 
at  Urbana-Champalgn.  five  at  the  medi- 
cal center,  and  eight  at  Chicago  Circle. 
And  the  library,  which  did  not  exist  when 
the  university  was  opened  now  has  more 
than  5,700.000  items,  and  Is  exceeded  only 
by  Harvard  and  Yale  among  university 
libraries. 

with  a  physical  plant  which  Is  modern 
and  ever  growing,  with  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished faculty,  with  a  Ubrary  ade- 
quate for  any  reference  or  research,  and 
a  choice  of  courses  almost  without  re- 
striction, the  student  of  1967  is  pUced 
in  the  piomlslng  position  of  almost  no 
llmluUon  on  his  educational  opportunity 
as  the  university  enters  Ite  Centennial 
Year. 

In  the  last  100  years  1»  men  have 
served  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Illinois  has  had  20  Gov- 
ernors. During  that  time  only  12  men 
have  served  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  minols.    All  of  them  left  their 


mark  on  the  university  but  none.  In  my 
Judgment,  has  ooped  so  successfully  with 
such  complex  problems  as  the  present 
chief  administrator.  Dr.  David  Dodds 
Henry,  who  has  been  the  president  of  the 
University  of  nUnols  since  1955.  His 
predecessors  and  the  dates  of  their  ad- 
ministrations were:  John  Milton  Greg- 
ory. 1867  to  1880:  Sellm  Hobart  Peabody. 
1880  to  1891;  Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill, 
1891  to  1894:  Andrew  Sloan  Draper.  1894 
to  1904:  Edmund  Janes  James.  1904  to 
1920:  David  Klnley.  1920  to  1930;  Harry 
Woodbum  Chase.  1930  to  1933:  Arthur 
Hill  Daniels.  1933  to  1934:  Arthur  Cutts 
Wlllard.  1934  to  1946:  George  Dlnsmore 
Stoddard.  1946  to  1952;  and  Lloyd  Morey. 
1953  to  1954. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  proved 
to  be  an  Influence  far  greater  than  the 
short  tenure  of  lis  eidstence  would  seem 
U>  demand.  It  has  sought  to  educate. 
In  the  most  profound  sense  of  the  term. 
For.  "education  Is  a  high  word."  as  Car- 
dinal Newman  wrote  In  his  Idea  of  a 
University.  "It  Is  the  preparation  for 
knowledge,  and  It  is  the  Imparting  of 
knowledge  In  proportion  to  that  prepara- 
tion "  This  university  has  achieved  a 
quality  of  excellence  In  preparing  for. 
and  In  Imparting  knowledge:  and  the 
stole  philosopher.  Eplctetus.  spoke  wisely 
In  saying,  "Only  the  educated  are  free." 


ment     In     speodlog    money     for    m    aingie 
second  ... 

NeceaelUes  always  come  before  luxuries, 
but  wtiat  tbla  budget  propoaea  ta  that  tlie 
people  aacrlflce  even  aome  of  tiielr  neceaaltlea 
to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  main- 
tain tta  peacetime  luxury  apendlog  prxsgrama. 
and  this  la  where  we  think  Ur.  Johnaon'i 
budget  oeeda  to  be  aharply  reduced. 


The  $13S  BUUm  Speafinf  Bad(et 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRO,  JR. 


IN  THE  SCNATK  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  28,  1997 

Mr  BYRD  of  Vlntlnl*.  Mr.  Preddent, 
I  ask  unanlmoua  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  t2ie  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "What's  $135  BUUon?" 
published  In  the  Fort  I^uderdale,  Fla., 
News  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  tlSS  Billioh? 

How  doea  one  go  about  tryluK  to  explain 
JoM  how  much  money  Ij  Inrolved  In  the 
•IB6  billion  speoding  budget  Uiat  President 
Johnson  saked  the  OongreM  to  approve? 

This  U  s  sum  wblcta  bbe  sver«ge  peraon  or 
tsspftyer  vtmply  c&nnot  understand  because 
It  Is  rlrtusJly  Impossible  for  the  mJnd  to 
Tlsualize  Just  bow  much  money  (136  billion 
•otually  is  .  .  .  Simple  arithmetic  shows  that 
the  sum  of  tlSS  billion  breaks  down  Co 
^proximately  $375,000,000  for  each  of  the 
3A5  days  of  the  year.  Bn^en  down  further, 
It  means  our  government  plans  to  spend  some 
•15.400,000  per  hour  or.  In  a  final  analysis, 
spprozlinat«ly  ft4.2ai  s  eeoond. 

Now.  M.381  Is  a  sum  of  nuxiey  which  most 
of  us  can  understand.  It's  a  year's  salary 
lor  many  people:  It's  the  cost  of  a  new  auto- 
mobile for  others,  while  to  stlU  others  It  ii 
more  than  enough  bo  purchase  a  whole  year's 
supply  of  groceries  for  a  large  family  with- 
out having  to  do  much  bargain  shopping. 

That  M-ASl  also  happens  to  spproxlmats 
ths  Federal  income  tax  that  a  married  man 
nth  s  taicable  inoome  of  some  tao.OOO  during 
IMW,  and  who  files  a  Joint  reium  with  his 
Wife,  will  be  forced  to  cough  up  to  Uncle 
Bsin  ...  Just  to  keep  his  Federal  Oovern- 


Meisftfc  Ml  tbe  Capital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MnrNKsoTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueidav.  February  28.  19$T 
Mr.  FRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Washington  Post  published  a  good  edi- 
torial about  needed  changes  in  the  gov- 
emmenl  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  properly  givea. credit  to  President 
Johnson  for  major  achievements  in  im- 
proving the  D.C.  government.  Referring 
to  the  President's  message  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Post  states: 

TbU  message  is  the  work  of  a  President 
who  has  done  more  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
■ors  to  bring  modem,  democratic  city  govern- 
ment to  Washington.  U  only  lu  most  im- 
HMdlste  alms  can  be  reached,  the  dty  srlll 
be  endowed  this  year  srlth  a  far  more  effeo- 
ttve  government  and  next  year  Its  cltlEens 
win  be  voting  for  at  least  one  locaJ  official. 
The  final  destlnstioa  remains,  oC  oourae,  full 
hoooB  rule  and  the  President  reiterates  his 
support  of  It. 

I  Include  the  full  text  of  the  editorial 
In  the  Record: 

Masascc  ON  ths  CsfTrst. 

Reforming  Washington's  etty  government 
Is  exceedingly  dlfflcult.  as  a  practical  matter 
of  pontics,  because  no  six  of  Iti  citizens  have 
ever  been  able  to  agree  on  any  one  course  of 
action.  Some  urge  Immediate  reorganization 
of  the  dty  government,  leading  eventually  to 
home  rule.  Others  oppose  home  rule,  but 
think  that  the  dty  ought  to  be  represented 
in  Congress.  StUl  others,  mainly  Congress- 
men, see  nothing  wrong  with  Wsshlngtoo 
but  the  crime  rate. 

In  bis  Message  on  the  Naaon's  Capital, 
President  Johnson  has  done  his  beat  to  recon- 
cile these  warring  reforms,  ^e  fvopoeea  to 
move  on  several  projects  at  once.  In  the 
hope  of  achieving  general  support,  the  Presi- 
dent prc^Msea  some  reorganisation,  some 
representation  In  Congress,  and  same  crime 
legislation. 

The  most  Immediate  improvement  con- 
tained In  the  Message  Is  the  ahollUon  of  the 
three-man  Board  of  District  Commlssloneis. 
Replacing  them  with  one  Commlsaloner  and 
a  Council  will  give  a  unity  and  authority  to 
the  District  Ooveriunent  that  tt  has  sadly 
lacked.  It  will  end  the  use  of  military  offl- 
cers  to  .govern  a  large  civilian  peculation: 
this  violation  of  American  tradition  has  been 
particularly  damsglng  because  it  has  left  a 
brigadier  general  In  charge  of  the  dty's  urban 
renewal  and  freeway  construction  programs. 

The  Message  does  not  make  clear  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  CouncU  is  to  be  chosen. 
Presumably  the  President  wUl  appoint  the 
Coundlmen  but  tt  would  be  greatly  in  the 
public  Interest  If  he  wve  to  appoint  Uiem  on 
the  basu  of  advisary  elections,  by  ward, 
throughout  the  dty. 

The  larger  hole  In  the  Message  U  Its  sU- 
ence  oo  the  School  Board.  The  Pederal 
Judges  have  not  done  a  satlsfaotory  Job.  over 


the  years.  In  making  these  appointments;  the 
law  urgently  needs  to  be  chanced.  If  ve 
cannot  have  an  elected  Board,  then  the  Com- 
mlasloner  ought  to  appoint  It.  Under  the 
present  practice,  the  Federal  Judges  have  all 
of  the  authority  and  none  of  the  respon- 
sibility. 

As  for  the  farrago  of  the  overlapping  inde- 
pendent agendee  Involved  In  the  city's  gov- 
ernment, the  President  only  hints  at  changes 
later.  But  It  is  Important  tor  tbs  White 
House  to  understand  that  the  effectiveoeae  of 
Its  new  Commlslaoner  depende  besvUy  upon 
a  general  oonsoUdatlon  of  operating  powers 
now  scattered  through  literally  doeens  of 
agencies. 

The  concept  of  the  elected,  nonvoting  dele- 
gate to  Congress  would  not  t>e  a  whcrily  un- 
mixed blessing.  Although  the  delegate 
would  become  inevitably  the  chief  political 
figure  In  the  dty.  he  would  have  no  author- 
ity in  running  it.  But  de^te  this  danger, 
the  delegate  bill  deserves  support.  It  repre- 
sents a  beginning  of  genuine  local  politics  In 
Washington;  the  dty  Is  better  off  voting  for 
anything  than  voting  for  nothing, 

The  Constitutional  amendment  giving  the 
dty  full  representation  In  Congress  la  an- 
other  matter.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  puab 
through  Congress  as  home  rule  itself  and.  of 
the  two.  home  rule  promises  the  greater 
benefits. 

This  Massage  la  the  work  of  a  President  who 
has  done  more  than  any  of  his  predeeeasoca 
to  bring  modem,  democratic  city  government 
to  Washington.  If  only  Its  most  Immediate 
auna  can  be  reached,  the  d^  will  be  emtowed 
this  year  with  s  far  more  effective  govern- 
ment and  next  year  lu  citizens  will  be  vot- 
ing for  at  least  one  local  oflldal.  The  final 
destination  remains,  of  course,  full  home 
rule  and  the  Preaident  reiterates  his  support 
of  It.  But  the  campaign  for  home  rule  has 
been  going  on  for  decades  without  achiev- 
ing any  result.  The  President  now  proposes 
to  make  a  small  beginning,  but  a  solid  and 
tangible  one  from  which  larger  gains  can 
later  be  reached. 


Weatker  Stadie)  Li^ed  la  Ak  t^SMmm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
DJ  THE  SKMATB  OP  THE  OWITED  STATES 

Tuetiay,  Febnuuy  li,  19(7 

Mr.  MUNOT.  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  some  tlgnlflcmnt 
research  Inlormatlon  which  has  oome  to 
light  linking  the  problem  of  air  poUutloo 
to  our  country's  efforts  In  weather  modi- 
Oca  tion. 

Dr.  Richard  Schleusener,  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Atmospheric  Sciences  at 
the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology.  In  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak..  In  a 
talk  before  the  RoUry  Oub  of  that  city, 
outlined  some  of  the  significant  facts  de- 
veloped by  his  people  through  ttielr 
weather  modification  research.  I  think 
this  type  of  double  dividend  from  our 
research  efforts  Is  most  helpful,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  efforts  such  as  those 
of  the  Institute  of  Atmospheric  Sciences, 
under  Dr.  Schleusener's  direction,  should 
be  encouraged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racou, 
■s  follows: 
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SS,  «"  aipld  City  might  well  «rve  «  ^ 
"we  enter  lor  .uch  a  itudy.  B.pl<J  CltJ  »«o- 
tartuu  »er»  told  Tbura<l»y. 
^  Blcharrl  A.  SchleuBener,  director  of  th. 
iMUtute  of  Almoephenc  Si^'^-^fV "  „?. 
Smth  D.ltot.  School  of  Mine,  md  Teohnol- 
1^.  ctted  th.  po«,lBmty  of  the  ""1^  °  «^; 
eSilng  the  relationship  of  people.  poUuUon 

"tSrSntrrid  there  U  «-w»J»Snr.r 
th«t  «lr  pollution  c»n  have  a  algnlflcant  ei- 
f«.  on  ^Pltauon  proce«.^  .Y^-^'.' 
able  evidence  la  not  conclusive  at  this  Ume^ 
T^J^  concern  that  air  pollution  could 
act  aa  a  drought  producer 

"There  ar.  two  mechanlama  by  »W<*  •» 
OoUuUon  might  effect  predpltaUon  m  tJjU 
JSi  The  aiit  mechanlam  would  Involve  the 
addltlooal  conaeoaatlon  nuclei  from  air  pol- 
iSion.  ThU  would  tend,  to  divide  th.  avail- 
able atmo.ph.rlc  water  Into  a  larger  number 
"ImaUer  cloud  drop.,  and  thu.  m^«  " 
harder  lor  Mother  Nature  to  produc.  rain. 
Sr«coDd  mechanum  Involve,  th.  .B«t. 
™pr»aplt»tlon  from  th,  acUvatlon  of  the 
W  particle,  produced  from  automobile  O- 

""sSieuienK  deKrlbed  Mperlence.  in  th. 
re^Scb  program  being  carrtwl  out  at  th. 
^^of  »nS  Which  indicated  cloud. 
iSch  grow  m  the  relaUvely  dirty  air  on  the 
warm  £d.  of  a  cloud  front  contained  .mall 
SoS  droplat.  »  compared  to  <:1°"'^»  "t^^J 
V^a  a  (be  cooler.  clMner  air  behind  .uch 

'^ine  day  In  July  of  1905.  a  light  ^I«. 
niS^by  the  iMtltute  made  23  penetration. 
STcloud.  in  a  warm  .«:tor  ahead  of  a  cold 
front  before  wlBclent  Ice  f"""""  °°  '^ 
SSn.  to  requue  decent  to  low«  ^l"™^-- 
FoUowlng  th.  passage  of  the  f™o«i?'^ " 
umetraOons  were  pOMlble  on  the  flnrt  mls- 
SSl^S  rtr  on  thTiecond  before  de«»nt 
S^r^^SJStomeltthelce.  In  the  Utter 
two  miialon..  Icing  wss  of  the  clear  Ice  va- 
riety and  accumulated  at  a  high  rate. 

•EvldMice  niggest.  the  difference  between 
thM.  two  day.  may  have  been  produced  by 
th.  abMnce  of  air  polluUon  In  the  clMner. 
oold  air."  Schliusener  obMrvwl. 

While  South  DaJcota  U  senerally  consid- 
ered tree  of  poUutlon.  Schleusener  said  re- 
cent studies  indlcat.  strong  evldmce  for  nib- 
.tantlsl  polluoon  effect.  In  Rapid  City. 
First  evidence  cam.  from  a  research  flight 
mule  acro«  country  by  a  California  tt™wl"; 
roessuremena  made  at  Intermediate  point, 
including  South  Da»ota.  High  atmospheric 
DOlluUon  rmultlng  from  automobile  el- 
niu.t  were  found  In  the  cossUl  areas  of 
beavy  Industrial  populsUon  but  tl«r«  w»re 
alM  indications  of  .ub.tantlal  poUuUon  .f- 
feeU  In  South  Dakota. 

Becau«i  of  It.  relaHooshlp  to  P«5^P  "f 
tlon  .tudle.  being  carrlwl  on  at  th.  Institute. 
schleusener  »ld  hU  staff  has  mad.  a<Ml- 
Uonal  mMsurement.  for  vertflcaaon. 

"W.  found  a.  many  as  100.000  effecUve 
ic  crjstala  per  Uter  from  lead  particle,  from 
automobile  .rhaust  when  acUvatwl  by  lo- 
dln..  TW.  compare,  with  a  normal  hjdi- 
ground  count  of  eflecUve  Ice  nuclrt  of  about 
0  to  10  per  liter. 

•'The«  measurements  emphasise  the  fact 
Mbrtanual  air  pollution  from  automobtl. 
eshaust  exists  here  In  Rapid  City.'  be  as- 
•srted.  ^  ,. 

Bchl.us«u.r  eiprMMl  eooMm  ortr  wbeth« 
either  of  tha  m.r>ianlnn.  d<«3lb«l.  or  a 
combine Uon  of  them,  could  negate  any  »«'«- 
Oclal  effects  which  might  be  produced  by 
efforts  at  cloud  modlBcaUon  imder  the  pres- 
ent re^arch  program  at  Twai. 

•Are  w.  going  to  »«  in  the  poaltlon  of 
attempting  to  Increase  rainfall  "rtltolly  Md 
nndlng  our  .Boru  are  balng  nulllflwl  by  th. 


effects  of  air  poUutlon?"    He  aalted  rhctorl 

■^"^SUice  there  u  evidence  at  band  to  .uggMt 
that  poUuUon  may  tend  to  produce  <«»"«" 
it  I.  Sdlleuaener.  opinion  that  the  problem 
U  of  .uffldent  importance  to  merit  IniaaUon 
of  a  Mb.untlal  rewarch  effort  to  Identify 
these  effects.  .^  „  ..  *     i_ 

He  went  on  to  point  out  South  DakoJ*  » 
an  area  In  which  It  Is  advantageous  to  study 
this  problem,  m  the  Brst  place,  sj'  O'" 
the  Datolas  and  this  region  Is  relatively 
clean  even  though  there  la  evidence  for  air 
poUuUon  here.  .,.,,„i,, 

-This  permits  us  to  compare  the  relaUvely 
clean  sir  here  with  hlghm  pollution  concen- 
traUons  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States 

Another  sdvantag.  Is  experiments  can  he 
conducted  in  parallel  with  the  prtsent  pro- 
gram utlimng  many  of  the  same  technique. 

proceduTM  and  equipment.  

A  further  advantage  Is  the  InflM  of  tour- 
ists into  Rapid  City  In  the  Tummn  time  pro- 
vides something  of  s  -time  machine.  The 
tourist  influx  doubles  the  number  of  auto- 
mobUe.  and  lncrea«a  the  population  to  three 
to  four  times  the  normal  winter  population. 
■Thus  we  have  In  Rapid  City  a  change  in 
automobile  numbere  and  populaUon  during 
several  months  which  during  the  normal 
growth  period  of  a  city  would  taie  decadoa. 
Schleuaener  expressed  hope  that  rMearch 

support  for  such  studies  can  bo  obtained. 

In  closing,  the  re«arch  dlrKtor  stressed 
the  Importance  of  air  poUutlon  control  to 
South  Dakota.  He  said  as  greater  public 
awarensM  of  air  pollution  problems  develop. 
In  other  area..  South  Dakota  will  be  In  a 
better  compeUUve  poslUon  to  attract  Indu.- 
try  and  people.  .     ^ 

■For  that  reason  South  Dakota  can  look 
forward  to  new  opportunltlM  because  of  the 
dnlre  of  the  people  to  got  away  from  crowded 
Industrial  dUes  and  get  Into  a  region  of 
cleaner  air  where  th.  sun  tbintt  ■without 
shining  through  layers  of  amog.^' 
But.  he  warned: 

■■■With  these  opportunities  come  a  respon- 
sibility—to  keep  our  air  clean.  This  means 
the  dtliens  of  this  community  must  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  necessary  action  steps  which 
wlU  retain  the  clean  air  we  preMnUy  have 
and  prevent  the  deterioration  of  Its  quality. 

He  recaUed  the  slogan  ■Capital  of  the 
Clean  Air  Country"  has  been  proposed  for 
Rapid  City-  . 

■I  trust  approprUt.  acUon  wlU  be  taksn 
to  merit  a  oontlnuation  of  this  title, 
SchleuMner  concluded. 


VS.  Vn-mu  ia  Ytitaam,  m  W«rW.  !■- 
Icmt,  EMTBOMlr  WortfcwUle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAKKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAXjrouns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESBNTATIVES 

Tuaday,  Febntani  2*.  "*7 

Mr  yOUNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  Mr.  DenlA  Warner,  southeast 
A»la  oorrespondent  for  the  Reporter 
magazine,  addressed  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  Callfomla  on  the  subject  "VS. 
Preienee  in  Vietnam."  Exeerpte  from 
hlA  address  ss  publlahed  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  February  27,  follow: 
"U  8.  PsHONcm  nt  Vnrnsis,  w  Woaur.  Ii.- 

m^T,     Hss     Brill    BuoaKOoBLT    WOSTH 

WJmjr— Wsmnxa 
(From  address  by  D«nU  ■Warner,  »utiM«t 
iUla  correspondent,  the  Reporter  magaglne) 

with  one  pebble  elcepUon,  there  U  not 
on.  country  m  the  BouthMst  Asia  region 


which  does  not  fMT  B«l  China,  nor  one  tbet 
doe.  not  believe  that  the  Amenca?  military 
SrSence  In  Vietnam  1.  vital  to  their  »«™rlt^ 
The  United  State.  l»  deeply  ccnmltled  and 
its  defeat-slnc.  that  la  what  a  u^latersl 
withdrawal  would  amount  to— would  have 
Incalculable  effecU  on  Its  position  ss  a  great 
world  power,  and  on  Its  neighbors. 

Hanoi  and  Peking  have  made  It  clear  that 
they  remrd  the  Vietnam  war  aa  a  te«  case 
for  -naUonal  uberaUon"  wars  throughout  the 
under-developed  world.  It  doeant  follow 
that  there  won^t  be  more  ■war.  of  national 
liberation'  u  the  United  State,  hold  on  In 
Vietnam,  but  we  may  eipect  a  raah  of  auch 
wara  U  It  falls.  Two  of  slgnlflcance— 4n 
MaUysU  and  ThaUand— are  now  In  the 
making.  ^ 

BecauH  the  Vletooag  havent  won  In  Viet- 
nam—and given  the  patience,  th.  courage 
and  th.  reeponalbl.  «m»>  of  world  leader- 
ahlp  po««»d  by  the  United  states,  they 
cannotwln— there  Is  In  BouthMSt  Aal.  to- 
day, a  new  feeling  of  hope. 

MD-rrAHT  sooasBervBfrBS 
It  Is  hope  coupled  with  fear  that  the  U^S. 
may  lire  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  or  be  hood- 
winked at  the  conference  table  aa  It  was  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos  In  1»«3.  But 
over-rldlng  aU  of  theae  le«er  feare  Is  the 
fundamental  concern  about  China  .  .  .  ana 
Boutheaat  Aala's  feMPS  are  valid  fears  based 
on  paat  expmlence,  prMMit  threaU  and  fu- 
ture expectations. 

The  vital  changes  to  American  Asia  poUcy 
which  have  occtirrwl  .Ince  were  not  dictated 
by  a  wish  to  Intwfere.  but  the  demonstrable 
mUltancy  and  aggrwalve  Inlerit  of  regional 
Communism. 

AUSKS   UirWOSTHTt 

Peking-backed  revolutlonanee  are  pre- 
paring for  revoluuon.  In  MalaysU  and  in 
Thailand  where  they  now  have  hundreds  ol 
men  under  arms  In  the  northea.t. 

A  Malayan  •'UberaUon  Army"  has  been 
formed  and  one  of  its  leadere.  an  _  Indian 
named  P  V.  Sarma.  who  was  expelled  from 
Singapore  In  1963,  is  now  Uvlng  In  Peking, 
which  for  the  past  two  yeare  has  been  overtly 
publicizing  the  intention  to  move  Into  a 
new  phase  of  arm«l  revolt  In  Malaya. 

Another  wing  of  the  same  organisation, 
with  a  nucleus  of  1,600  Indonesian-trained 
ruerrlUas.  has.  according  to  the  Malaysian 
oovemment.  passed  the  point  of  no  return 
in  its  preparaUon  for  armed  revolt  in  the 
Borneo  State  of  Sarawak.  Yet  anotter 
Peking-backed  revolt  is  under  way  In  north- 
M.tem  ThaUand.  That  Peking  ahould 
openly  proclaim  its  .upport  for  th.  w-causd 
•ThaUand  Uberatlon  fronf  may  be  Juatlfled 
by  Thailand^,  osra  involvement  with  the 
United  Bute.  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

By  what  right  doe.  Peking  Mek  to  over- 
throw th.  logltlmat.  Malaysian  government? 
Would  you  advocate  leaving  MalaysU  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  Peking-aided  revolt?  Are  na- 
tions somehow  unworthy  of  assistance 
against  sggresslon  simply  b«ause  they  sre 
Asian? 


Msiras  •'n«  BAire'" 

Today  thing,  are  very  different.  Deapite 
some  error,  committed  by  the  United  Statee 
in  Vietnam  In  the  early  I9S0-.,  there  la  a  yast 
body  of  expert  knowledge  In  Vietnam.  TUe 
war  Ui  no  longer  being  lost,  though  this  was 
the  perilous  reality  of  the  sltusUon  two 
years    ago. 

There  Is  no  "aMret"  about  th.  ooodlUons 
neceMary  to  break  the  present  atalwnate  In 
South  Vietnam,  only  two  main  requlremenu. 
One  is  to  provide  .ufllclent  mllllary  strength 
to  keep  main  force  Vletcong  and  North 
VletnameM  units  sway  from  reUtlvely  se- 
cure and  densely  populated  rural  arajs. 
Thla  the  United  States  hss  In  hand.  'The 
sMond  U  th.  provtalon  of  sulBdent  Indlge- 
nou.  forces  to  prot«t  local  «unlnlst.»UoM 
whUe  they  go  about  their  tuk  of  reatorlng 


rural  government  and  convincing  the 
anu  that  what  they  have  U  worth  defending. 
I  understand  the  dangere  of  war  and  I 
am  conscious  of  the  needs  for  restraint 
but  ...  I  beUeve  the  United  SUtes  cannot, 
and  must  not.  abandon  lu  task  simply  be- 
cauM  it  has  proved  k»  difficult. 

Todsy  things  are  very  different.  There  la 
a  vast  body  of  expert  knowledge  In  Vietnam, 
The  war  Is  no  longer  being  lost,  though  this 
was  the  perilous  reaUty  of  the  situation  two 
years  ago.  Towards  the  end  of  iMt  year  the 
North  Voietnames.  concentrated  about  live 
divisions  of  regular  troops  In  and  around 
the  tactical  area  of  the  ITth  parallel. 
Dxirss  roxBOLsa 
Their  obvious  hope  wss  to  launch  a  major 
offensive  through  the  two  northern  province, 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  offensive  couldn^t 
get  off  th.  ground.  The  Vietoong  and  the 
North  Vletnam»e  fight  with  rtlll  and  cour- 
age but  they  cannot  match  the  American. 
In  Are  power  and  set  piece  battles.  They 
have  tried  all  manner  of  tacucs.  They  have 
dug  their  foxholes  deeper  and  narrower  In 
futile  effort,  to  counter  the  American  fire- 
power. They  often  attempted  to  move  Into 
clcde  quarters  flgbtlng,  but  even  this  rarely 
succeeds. 

axrsA^rso  detsat 
The  North  Vletname»  are  In  a  major 
dUemma.  Though  the  indigenous  Vletcong 
have  the  capablUty  at  reverting  to  uualler 
guerrilla  type  acUons  and  of  mingling  In- 
oonE«Jlcuou.Ly  with  the  rural  population,  this 
Is  not  really  practicable  In  the  csm  of  the 
northerners,  who  are  Increaalngly  vital  to  the 
total  effort. 

As  alien  fish  In  the  peasant  bcean.  they 
would  I).  eaaUy  detected  and  extremely  vul- 
nerable. Short  of  halting  the  flow  of  reln- 
forcemenu  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  and 
withdrawing  Into  North  Vietnam  with  all  tb* 
consequences  this  would  have  In  the  South, 
or  perhaps  of  creating  a  diversion  In  Lao.  by 
an  attack  on  the  Mekong  valley,  further 
■training  Hanof.  resources,  the  North  Viet- 
luunew  force,  have  nowhere  else  to  go  In 
South  Vietnam  except  Into  repeated  defeat. 

For  300  million  Southeast  Asians,  not  to 
roenuon  a  few  Australians  and  New  Zea- 
landera.  what  the  United  SUtes  Is  doing  In 
Southeast  Asia  today  Is  no  le«  Important 
than  the  task  it  m>  m.gnLacently  perfonned 
In  Europe  two  decadee  ago. 

Tou  brought  atabUlty  and  undreamt  of 
proap«rlty  to  Europe  and  aavad  it  without 
doubt  from  StaUnUt  control.  Today  you 
hold  out  to  those  who  live  In  thla  troubled 
region  the  .am.  proapect  of  »cur1ty  and 
proaperlty.  We  may  cavil  and  crlUdse  but 
we  who  Uve  and  work  there  am  blea  you 
for  It. 

OMtTSD    SrSTSS    SOTS   TIMS 

Already  your  stand  In  Vietnam  has  helped 
to  widen  the  aino-Sovlet  spUt  beytuul  ths 
point  of  no  return.  And  this  In  turn  has 
sdded  to  the  frustrations  that  are  now  con- 
vulsing China.  It  provided  a  framework 
against  which  Indonesia's  anU-CommurUst. 
managMl  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
there.  And  this,  in  turn,  brought  to  an  end 
Indone.la%  dangerdu.  confrootatioa  with 
Maiayala. 

It  ha.  thwarted  thou  who  would  tsse  '■wu. 
of  national  liberation"  to  iMilate  and  destroy 
th.  friend,  of  the  United  State,  and  uIU- 
mstely  tb.  United  State.  ItMlf.  In  th.  In- 
terests of  us  sU.  it  hss  been  enormously 
worthwhUe. 
ANswxaa  TO  waiiiaw   qushiions  raoH  n^ios 

Question.  (Col.  J.  H.  BoUng)  Slgnlflcsnc. 
or  Internal  struggle  in  Red  Chins? 

Answer.  Can  only  speculate.  Mao  decided 
that  only  by  revolutionary  alarm  was  there 
hope  to  get  CblneM  people  to  do  Immen.. 
tasks  required.  Mora  level  headed  CThlne.. 
bw]  built  wIdMpread  organisation  he's  now 
trying  to  deatroy. 


Quenion.  WlU  CblneM  drive  for  conquert 
of  Asia  continue  no  matter  who  ts  In  power? 

Answer.  I  fear  m>.  Billion  people  In  China 
lack  resources  they  see  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Question.  Do  Mao^s  opponents  differ  with 
bis  expansionist  policies? 

Answer.  No — ifs  hard  to  pursue  hard-line 
Internationally  with  so  many  Internal  prob- 
lems.   But  It  oould  work  opposite  wsy. 

Qusetlon.  Should  NaUonallst  China  Invade 
Red  China  now? 

Answer.  No  I 

QuesUon.  (Esmond  Schsplro)  Proof  that 
South  Vietnamese  people  want  us  to  flght 
there? 

Answer.  Proof?— no.  Evidence? — yes.  See 
tittle  evidence  of  hostility  toward  American 
presence   outside  Vletcong  controUed  areas. 

Question.  (J.  Hart  CUntonI  Bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  K>lldlfylng  support  for  Bo 
Chi  Mlnh? 

Answer.  Initial  bombing  did.  and  encour- 
aged Russians  to  give  more  aid.  But  stop- 
ping bombing  now  would  not  undo  this. 
And  suppUes  must  be  stopped  or  hampered. 

Question.  VS.  troops  fight  and  win  guer- 
rilla war? 

Answer.  No.  but  can  provide  protection  for 
Vietnamese  people,  who.  san  fight  and  win. 

Question.  (E.  L.  Merica)  Arc  there  foreign 
policy   changes   U.8.    might   make    In    Asia? 

Answer.  Hss  msde  mistakes  but  muet  carry 
on.  Wisdom  acquired  by  hard  experience. 
Change  tactics  rather  than  policy. 


The  OrieBtaHoB  of  Hifher  EdacaSoB 
Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or    NEW    JKKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueadav.  February  28.  1967 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  for  higher  education 
Is  ffTOwtng  so  rapidly,  we  must  be  no  less 
concerned  with  the  quality  than  with 
the  quantity  of  instruction  our  collegee 
and  universities  arc  to  provide. 

Is  higher  education  In  our  Increas- 
ingly urban  society  oriented  to  the  needs 
of  that  society  and  of  the  students  of  to- 
day fiuid  tomorrow?  Dr.  FYank  M.  Cor- 
dasco.  professor  of  education  at  Mont- 
clalr  State  College,  in  New  Jersey,  has 
made  some  Interesting  observations  on 
thla  question.  Dr.  Oordasco,  who  is  also 
visiting  professor  of  education  at  the 
City  University  of  New  York,  delivered 
his  paper  on  "Higher  Education  in  the 
Metropolis:  6ld  Challenges  and  New 
Posture*."  at  New  York  University.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t«xt  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 
HiGKBS  Education  in  the  MnmoiKJLiB:  Out 

Challshgcs  and  New  PotrrirESS 
(By  Dr.  Frank  Corda«co.  profeeaor  of  educa- 
tion. MontcI*ir  State  OoUegr:  ©ducaUon*! 
coiuult&xit,  migration  dtvlalon.  Oommoo- 
wealtb  of  Puerto  Rico:    vlaltlng   profeaaor 
of  education,  Ctty  University  of  New  Tork) 
ThlJ  paper  wlU  diacun  higher  educaUon 
In  the   metropoUa  and   the   relatlonahlp  of 
Tocatlonal  orlentaUon  to  current  tendenclea 
and  to  the  selection  of  Ufe'i  work  or  to  the 
Life  style  that  college  students  acquire.    Bef- 
•ivDoe  wUl  be  made  to  •evaral  broad  areas: 


the  history  of  the  American  college:  the  so- 
called  liberal  arts  tradlUc»i  and  the  advent 
ot  professional  educaUon  and  of  graduate 
education;  and.  more  Immediately,  to  the 
Juncture  at  which  w<  find  ourwelvee  in 
higher  education  today,  with  reference  to  the 
broad  types  of  social  tmnsformstlon  that  are 
occurring  lu  our  cities. 

It  Is  importAnt  to  note,  at  first,  that  the 
American  college  was  founded  ss  an  a^ocy 
of  aristocratic  prerogaUve.  and  that  Its  In- 
t«nt  was  the  perpetuaUon  of  social  or  class 
prerogative.  As  we  look  at  the  17lh  and  18th 
centuries,  we  see  that  our  ooUegee  were  al- 
most Inevitably  founded  under  religious  aus- 
pices. But  the  religious  aegis  was  at  once 
a  matwr  of  very  clear  class  prerogative,  even 
If  evangelically  committed.  It  was  essen- 
tially a  matter  of  aristocratic  and  class  com- 
mitment. 

The  American  popular  adventure  and  es- 
perlment  in  higher  educaUon  did  not  occur 
until  the  19th  century.  It  was  coincident 
with  the  very  broad  social  and  demographic 
changes  In  IDth  century  America,  largely  the 
result  of  the  emlgraUon  to  America  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  were  without  the  social 
prerogaUve  and  class  privilege  that  higher 
educaUon  In  the  America  had  originally  per- 
petuated. The  tremendous  txansformatloa 
of  higher  education  In  the  IQth  century 
came  ss  a  result  of  pressures.  parUcularly  in 
the  great  metropolitan  complexes:  and  al- 
though these  were  equally  affirmed  In  the 
founding  of  land  grant  coUeges  (which  re- 
mained a  kind  of  grass  roots  level  egallta- 
rianlam),  stUl  the  great  transformaUon  oc- 
curred In  the  cities  of  the  19th  century  when 
new  peoples  took  at  face  value  the  egalitarian 
dream  In  the  sense  that  the  new  world  ac- 
corded It  to  them. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  for  us  to  recogntee 
this  because  If  you  look  at  the  pattern  of 
IBth  centtU7  higher  education  (and.  inci- 
dentally. It  Is  In  this  tradlUon  that  New  York 
Unlvaretty  and  other  metropolitan  univer- 
sities were  founded ) .  one  finds  t^at  in  meet- 
ing the  response  of  new  peoples,  higher  edu- 
caUon becomes  leas  and  less  arlstocrstlc.  lees 
and  leas  Uberal-arU  oriented  (except  nostal- 
gically), less  and  lesi  a  havpn  for  arUtocraUc 
BOdal  prerogative.  It  became  mxire  and  more 
a  modern  university  (not  unlike  lU  l»th  cen- 
tury British  red-brick  university  counter- 
part! which  had  as  Its  primary  purpose  the 
extension  of  opportunity  to  a  new  people. 
It  became  significantly.  If  you  will,  profes- 
sional or  vocaUooal  education.  It  was  no 
accident  that  medical  education  and  legal 
educaUon  In  America,  which  were  bom  In  the 
clUes  became  the  great  havens  to  which  the 
poor  sent  their  eons  and  thereby  acquired 
middle  class  gentility  and  that  these  were 
originally  vocational  or  profesalonal  schoals 
which  only  In  the  last  half  century  have 
come  under  the  auspices  of  a  kind  of  univer- 
sity protection.* 

I  would  uke  to  make  this  point  very  clear, 
because.  In  my  own  mind,  it  la  a  point  that 
gives  us  extraordinary  clarlflcaUon  for  some 
of  the  challenges  that  we  face  in  higher  edu- 
caUon today.  Nineteenth  century  American 
education  erolred  to  meet  its  needs,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  new  people  who  were  primarily 
ooncemed  with  the  aoqolsltloa  of  tfaoee  sktUs 
which  would  afford  them,  in  a  aeemlogly 
c«aliUrlan  context,  new  opportunity.  Theee 
people  were  profeatlonally  and  vocaUooaUy 
oriented.  The  Immlgranu  In  this  city  made 
their  sons  professional  people.  They  made 
them  engineers  and  pbyaidans  and  teachers 
■nd  lawyers,  and  only  incidently.  genUemen. 


•  In  this  connecUon.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
Abraham  nezner's  study  of  medical  educa- 
Uon {Medical  EducatUm  in  the  Untted  States 
and  Canada.  New  York.  1010}  drove  the 
schools  to  university  afflUaUoo,  but  rather  (o 
a  reformaUon  of  Uioee  abuses  which  seriously 
threatened  a  proTeasiona!  adequacy  Pre- 
emlnenUy.  the  medical  schools  were  the  cita- 
dels of  outrageously  affirmed  vocaUonaliam. 


A946 

Aj  IMh  otntury  «<Iac»Oon  undertook  tbu 
kind  of  profMrion*!  MMl  '"'«*"°°"i^»^ 
S^t»oon   the  Ul>«r»l  Kt.  tridmon  died     I« 

^    .^^TSougl.  w.  h.v.  indlvldua:^  «o 

;^Und  tn..  «  1.  «ai  •"'^r^'^^i^ 

like  J»c<iue«  BMHin  »nd  OUl>ert  HlgBet. 
\aivr>  to  the  pafcUc  echool  of  America.  But 
^;,lr".l"  A  to  the  »«t^^""  "".-SS 
Skt  were  opermtlng  In  Bl«rd  °"''«"  '"^ 
caiturr  England.  The  P'^'""'  «^°?L^ 
Anwrica  In  the  Hth  «"""  ^"? J.^SS: 
tlonal  ortentaUon.  Anybody  wBo  na*  looked 
at  the  founding  of  The  John.  Hopk'na  Dn^- 
,enltT  in  1818  ««  «rr  dearly  *»•'";• 
IJS^atlon  of  tJiU  unlvemlt,  -a.  not  M^y 
within  the  German  mold  that  we  have  cMne 
wSSeTefo™«Ilt.g.n«l.'  Thej^^"' 
Khool  aa  It  evolved  In  America,  with  parUcu- 
^  ref^nce  to  Pr«,ld.nt  Daniel  Co«  OU- 
man-,  HopklM.  w..  preemlnenUy  a  gr»J"»t« 
Khool  which  undertook  ^''^^^J"^^^ 
demlc  reapectablllty  to  proteaelonaj j^ooU 
to  reeeaichand  to  the  utilitarian  need,  at  a 
burveonlng  America. 

If  Tou  are  willing  to  accept  what  I  have 
Mid  and  I  think  it  la  hlrtorlcally  lound.  I 
thllik  we  ar.  better  able  to  look  at  •<»'1°' 
the  chaUengee  that  we  face  today.  The 
iSerlcan  coUege.  particularly  within  the  l«a 
^nj  or  thlrn-«ve  yean  (dramatically.  In 
the  iLge  dO..)  ha.  become  ■="'^'' J^*  ^''"°- 
not  of  individual,  who  are  ualng  higher  edu- 
cation a.  a  mean,  of  .octal  »cal»Uon  (b«- 
cauae  for  all  Intent,  and  purpo««  the  Imml- 
pant  in  American  «xMety  ha.  disappeared 
Lid  ha.  been  replaced  by  the  central-olty 
poor  Who  are  truly  poor  and  from  who« 
io«rty  there  U  Uttle  or  no  ewaipe)  but  a 
JS^her.  parent.,  who  have  only  recently 
wl«red  the  middle  daw  or  who  at  be.t  have 
r»^d-»«iet.tlon  middle  cla«  IdenUty. 
•ntaSdn  ?tM.rtoumy  the  »xlaj  IdenUty  and 
eoooomlc  aeplraUon.  of  their  children. 

Barl  Keny  iald  Kxnewhere  that  It  1.  not 
onlT  the  kid.  who  drop  out  of  our  elementary 
and  Kcondary  Khool..  but  tho«  *>»  »: 
main  In  the  wxjndary  Khool.  who  rfiould 
be  equally  characterlied  a.  dropout..  becauM 
m  reality  they  have  no  where  to,«°"Pf° 
.raduatlcm      Rational  llguie.  that  I  recently 
Saw  miggeet   that   13    percent   of   our   high 
Khool  padoate.  are  without   employment. 
But  what  about  their  unlveralty  or  oollep 
^..rp^t.7    I  would  wgg-t  tMt.  for  the 
university    or    coBege    counterpart   <<    the 
suhUc  «aiool  dropout  who  manage,  to  re- 
ioMtn  in  college  and  not  become  a  dropout. 
(here  1.  no  place  tliat  be  can  go  upon  graa- 
uaUon  unlea  he  1.  profe«donaUy  oriented  or 
TOcaUonally    directed.     The    Irony    U    that 
what   developed    In    19th    century   America. 
wboM  colleg*.  became  place,  tor  the  acqul- 
dtlon    of    vocational    .BU..    remain,   under 
oonUnulng    and    better   attack    today.     The 
BcHool  of  Education  of  New  York  nnlvendty. 
a  profeaalonal  Khool,  which   recenUy  cele- 
brated  It.  TSth   annlverairy  might  »>«>?• 
writing  It.  ep»taph.  U  I  real  correctly   the 
dlrectbio.   In    which    certain    developroenu 
l^r^:    for  even   New   Tork   Vni,^iy 
(Which  ha.  become  very  rejected  and  1.  no 
longer  the  citadel  ol  poor  Immigrant.   <*!  - 
SZ)    baa   become   the   citadel    of   middle 
Clara   prerogative. 

Other,  have  spoken  about  the  eitenalon 
of  broad  pattern,  of  pubUc  education,  not 
unlike  the  extenalon  on  the  European  oon- 
tlnent  and  partlculwly  In  the  Soviet  Dnlon 
The  re^Ut  ha.  been  «:hool.  that  are  not 
only  technical  uurtltute.  but  Khoola  which 
include  broad  area,  of  pre- prof eertonal  prep- 
aration I  think  theM  are  the  direction.  In 
which  Mdety  would  want  u.  to  move  and 
need,  to  move.  But  very  Ironically,  the 
unlveralty  b  moving  away  from  thU  dUK- 
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•  1  have  developed  thl.  point  In  Daniel  Coit 
Oilman  .nd  »Ae  Profean  PH.  D..'  Dte  f»«P<"» 
0/  ilmerKMi.  Or«l««le  tiWMtion  (Leiden, 
ISOO). 


tlon.  in  tiiat  mare  and  more  today.  w»  Me 
edited.     I  do  not  know  why.  ^Hl«orl»U!N 
,uch   an   education   ha.    '»™/"^   *   '°°! 
ume.     Clergy  l-medUitm  and  Or«k  in  the 
18th   century  b*cau»  It  wa.  part  of  t*elr 
profeealonal    Klwatlon.     It    remained    noa- 
Ulglcally  the  Identity  of  the  gentlwnen  In 
the  loth  century.  It  hM  Uttle  or  no  ^entity 
in  today,  world,  yet  It  remain..     When  I 
wa.  an  undergraduate  .t  Columbia  College 
in  the  bitter  day.  of  the  depreulon.  I  "«;" 
the    eminent    claMlcLt.    PiufeMor    Ollhert 
Hlghet   and   ProfeMor   MoM.   Hada.    talking 
Vbout    the    magnificent    thought    P"?""" 
that  one  could  dlKem  in  Eurlplde.  and  other 
Oreek  tragedian.,   while  at  the   «une  time 
aririal  fucl.u  and  membera  of   the  Toung 
^^iS^  league  were  quarreling  ouuld. 
the   unlveralty  halU.     I   think  thl.  rtrange 
kind  of  irrelevancy  pervade.  <«1"'=»"°° '™'J. 
I  ,ee  in  thU  lack  of  vocational  oneotatlon  the 
demlM  of  the  college  u  a  pre-pfofe-tonal 
i:hool.  largely  abett«l  by  the  llluK«rT  «r«- 
tlon  that  academician,  are  permitting  them- 

I  would  Uke  to  relate  tht.   (Mirdonlcally. 
perhap.)   »  the  acqulaltlon  of  middle  claM 
ientUlty     I  think  that  what  made  New  Tork 
Dnlvenlty   (and  other  metropolitan  unlver- 
.lUe.)    great  unlveriltle.  wa.   the   pre«nce 
of  the  Individual  who  «w  In  the  nvetropoU- 
tan  unlveralty  the  chance  to  •"l""' Jf^ 
.kill,  which  he  could  bring  back  to  MClety. 
He  not  only  mw  In  hU  unlveralty  training 
the  mean,  of  »clal  e«;al.tlon.  S-Jt  h^w. 
loo.  the  opportunity  to  extend  ,■«'»' •"^^ 
An  interesting  experiment  would  be  »  chart 
alongside  one  another,  the  Influence  of  the 
grea"  Columbian  coloaau.  to  the  north  of  u. 
(Which  largely  In  the  early  decade,  of  thl. 
Mhtu^  relutlned  the  citadel  of  the  loclally 
advantaged)  and  the  influence  of  New  Tork 
unlveralty) :  to  chwt  one  """S"'"' "J?  ""j" 
in  term,  of  what  they  gave  back  «  ^«  «"J 
and  to  KJdety  relative  to  what  they  took 
iiS,      I  think  New  Tork  Unlverelty  would 
unqueetlonahly  come  out  in  front.    But  1 
t^k  U  we  began  a  kind   ot   «'h«''^"^' 
Me«ment.  .tartlng  eome  twenty  yeara  ago. 
New  Tork  Unlveralty  and   Ita  .Uter  to   the 
north  would  be  pretty  much  the  wme^ 

What  I  am  TOggestlng   1.  that  the  great 
catalyat    In    American    Kclety    that    largely 
Lade  college  life,  that  made  »'«»"  fi"f»- 
Uon.  a  Kx:l.lly-oriented   and   prote»lon.  ly 
.nd  vocatlonauy-orlented  Klucatlon  ha^ 
appeared.     We  have  «rtou.  »"•«'"'  "^ 
Ihktlh.  normal  Khool.  have  become  rtate 
colleite.    and   then   unlvenlUea.   for   In    tie 
pro^«  t^  dctroyed  one  IdenUty,  and  have 
»et  to  acquire  motlieT. 
'  It  u  tnt«ertlng.   In  thU  ooon«;tlon,   to 
note  that  wherever  wlucatloo  wa.  afforded 
^STNegro  in  our  aoclety.  the  Negro   almo.t 
«  hi.  Wn  need,  and  becaUK  of  the  mtle 
opportunity  afforded  him.  gravitated  toward 
3«ilonil  education.    The  Negro  found  hi. 
Contribution  amongrt  hi.  own  people  a.  an 
attorney,  a.  a  teacher,  u  a  phySclan.    The 
Nepo  never  d.lud«l  hlm«lf  with  the  middle 
clu.  anodyne  of  a  liberal  art.  educaUon  that 
,«  going  to  «rv.  th.  g«.tlllty  o^  a  hotn-- 
g«>U%ff«:taUon.     Perhap..   he   rejectod   an 
Entity  that  wa.  repugnant  becau«  It  had 
been  denied  him.    The  great  anlmu.  of  Negro 
Kclal  proteet  1.  not  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
who  appear,  amongat  the  Negroe.  a.  a  ven- 
ule Uo«.  who   glv»  the  Negro  vlgorou. 
Ideological    coounltment;    rather.    It   U   the 
virtual  eiUnctlon  of  economic   opportunity 
within  our  K>clcty.  with  It.  automation  and 
new  technology,  that  cauM.  the  N'gJ"  ";• 
irlghtened  kind  of  re.ponM  we  currently  JM 
him  making.     Perhap.  the  Negro  1.  In  the 
malnetream  of  American  lite  "">,"'  "L?" 
middle  claw  vineyard,  have  largely  draerted 
It     I  think  the  rttuatlon  1.  a  matter  of  mich 
peril  that  1  cannot  help  but   extend.   In  a 
iav   the  apprehenalon  and  alarm  that  other 
m.iib«r.  ot  th.  ac«l«nlc  «»™;"S'^,'S 
(rentlcally  reglMerlnf  In  a  multlpBolty  ot 
.trident  tract.. 


-Public  education  U  totally  Irrelevant  to 
the^wy  that  It ««.."   That  rtatement  1. 
^  ^.;  It  U  Dean  Iknieat  Melby..  one  of 
the  rraat  educational  lumlnariea  who  Mrved  . 
at   iK?  Tork   unlveralty    for    ^r^^' 
veara     In  a  MnM.  one  can  extend  the  .tate- 
ment  by  »ylng  that  higher  educaUon  I.  out 
of  toiSiTl^our  Um«,  ""»  'V^."^ J?* 
touch  with  our  time.  becauM  of  th.  th»l. 
^^   I  have  attempted   to  •Ovance^  The 
unlveralty  ha.  become,  In  "•  ™)"  "=2°^'^- 
menu,  the  affectaUon  and  eiWnalon  c<  mid- 
dle cla-  prerogaUve  In  a  people  who  have 
largely   loit   the   kind   of   tremendou.   hope 
akd    Ltalyuc    force    U»t    InlUally    chwac- 
terl«d  the  rctlc.  tranM.ut.Uon  of  a  wclety 
in  the  r«arch  tor  opportunity,  uid  f"  P"?' '^ 
aervloe      U  the  metropolitan  unlveralty  I.  a 
great  urban  ln.UtuUon  IB  community  Mrv- 
Ice   that  KTVloe  wUl  b.  be.t  •':»il«''«' J" '" 
urt^eMlonnl  KhooU  and  In  the  undergiad- 
uato  college,  which  are  unaahamedly  prolei- 
.Iciully  oriented. 
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Lloyd  Ob  U  lUwiS  Wiucr  a  VFW 
Sp««ch  Conlctt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWan 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  Februam  2S,  19S7 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  look  forwiutl  to  learning  of  the 
resulU  ol  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
t«t.  a  very  praiseworthy  project  won- 
Bored  by  the  Veterans  of  Porelgri  Wars 
and  Its  ladles  auxiliary.  The  contest  not 
only  stimulates  classroom  discussions  on 
the  meaning  of  democracy,  but  it,  also 
provides  an  opportunity  for  stuilente  to 
compete  for  educational  scholarships 
^^Sng  frwn  H.OM  to  $5,000.  More 
than  350  000  students  participated  In 
the  contest  this  year,  and  the  ■^^" 
from  each  State  have  been  Invited  to 
our  NaUons  Capital  for  the  final  Judg- 
InR  on  March  7.  1987. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  Is  represented  this 
year  by  Uoyrf  Masao  Okl,  of  Honolulu^ 
Loyd's  trtnnln*  essay.  entlUed  "What 
Democracy  Means  to  Me."  reflects  an 
awareness  of  the  responslbUiUes  as  well 
as  the  privileges  of  Uving  In  a  democratic 
society,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the  dem()- 
craUc  environment  that  Hawaii  h«»  al- 
ways provided  for  the  development  of  Its 

young  citizens.  

I  am  pleased  to  submit  Uoyd  Masao 
Okl  '8  speech  for  Inclusion  In  the  CoK- 

GRESSIONAL  RECORD: 

What  DtMOcaaCT  MkUts  TO  Ms 
(By  Uoyd  Mauo  Okl.  Honolulu.  Hawaii) 
In  1M4  Aldou.  Builey  humorously  termed 
democracy  "the  right  to  »y  'no'  to  a  boM_ 
Shallow  though  It  may  be,  thl.  undelllably 
1.  a  meaning  for  democracy,  but  the  latter 
mean.  »  very,  very  much  more. 

Democracy  connote,  freedom,  the  ability 
to  exerclM  the  right,  of  free  .peech;  to  wor- 
.hlp  Ood  in  any  Church  of  one',  ohodnr 
to  be  tried  fairly  In  any  court  of  "w.  n 
permit,  nevrrwrlter.  the  prlcelM.  gift  of  free 
breu:  It  allow,  people  to  peacefully  a»em- 
ble  at  Umm  and  place,  of  their  <^°"^'- 
It  Miction,  the  people',  right  to  peUtlon  th. 
Government  for  a  redl«.  of  grievance.. 

But  democracy  .till  mean,  mora  than  thl.- 
It  provide,  famllle.  with  a  ChrlrtUn  en- 
vironment through  which  Ood  and  man  can 
become  one;  It  enablM  individual,  to  walk 


down  itreet.  without  having  to  worry  about 
a  pair  of  eyes  oonunually  watching  tor  the 
.lightest  faux  pa.;  It  to.ter.  maturity  In  an 
atmoephere  conducive  to  our  Weetem  way 
of  life.  Democracy  mean,  choosing  friend, 
on  your  own— taking  part  In  the  actlvltlc. 
you  met  enjoy — and  growing  up  to  become 
a  worthy  and  honorable  clUaen  of  theee.  our 
fifty  state.. 

Not  only  doe.  democracy  affect  the  external 
relatlonahlpe  we  have  with  othefa.  It  alKi 
exert,  a  strong,  poaltlve  force  on  our  very 
being.  At  an  early  age  we  learn  to  reapect 
the  opinion,  of  other.,  and  to  honor  their 
cuatom..  strange  though  they  may  be.  We 
simultaneously  develop  an  appreclaUon  for 
the  mvaluable  gift,  beatowed  upon  lu  at 
birth. 

Democracy,  we  dlKover.  1.  a  costly  gift, 
and  many  time,  exacu  the  ultimate  aacri- 
flc8  of  a  man.  "Oreater  love  hath  no  man 
than  thl.,  that  a  man  lay  down  hi.  life  for 
hi.  country."  Indeed,  truer  word,  have 
never  been  .poken.  for  even  now.  our  loved 
one.  m  Bgbtlng  and  dying  In  Vietnam. 
Their  acUona,  however,  are  not  a  unique 
trait  of  the  isaos,  for  their  fathers,  grand- 
father., and  great-grandfathers  may  have 
participated  In  such  conflict,  a.  the  Battle 
of  Lexington  In  the  Revolutionary  War:  Shi- 
loh  or  acttyeburg  In  the  War  between  the 
the  States;  Verdun  and  the  Marne  m  the 
devMUtlng  Plrat  World  War;  Dunkirk,  Nor- 
mandy, Guadalcanal,  or  Iwo  Jlma  In  World 
War  II;  and  Pork  Chop  Hill  In  the  Korean 
War.  They  paid  dearly  ao  that  we.  the  liv- 
ing, may  enjoy  a  democracy  they  them«lve. 
never  knew. 

We  at  home  mu.t  p.y  a  price,  too.  and 
that  1.  "req>on.lbluty."  We  should  .bare 
the  wealth  we  w  abundantly  posMas  with 
othera  lea.  fortunate  than  ouraelve..  for  our 
American  democracy  ha.  been  cast  Into  the 
role  of  a  kind,  underatandlng,  and  generou. 
nation  whoM  action,  could  slgnUlcantly  al- 
ter the  oourae  of  world  history. 

But  moat  of  all  democracy  mean,  hope 
for  the  future.  A  world  of  peace  and  har- 
mony— where  hunger  and  dlseaae  are  mere- 
ly worda  In  a  dictionary — where  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  1.  all  but  forgotten — 
where  man  can  love  and  be  loved  for  all 
time  to  oome. 

Tea.  democracy  mean,  a  lot  of  things  .  .  . 
to  me  it  mean,  my  very  life  I 


Tbc  AID  Me£ed  Team  ia  Vietoan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  naGiiOA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ruesddv,  Fetynutry  2>,  1367 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  New  Republic  magazine  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  1967.  contains  a  letter  to  the 
editor  frojn  a-  young  medical  doctor, 
Michael  D.  Reynolds,  a  member  of  an 
AID  medical  team  In  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Reynolds'  home  Is  In  Richmond. 
Va.,  but,  like  many  other  dedicated 
Americana,  he  Is  now  laboring  far  from 
home,  Btvlns  of  himself  to  fight  "the 
other  war"  In  Vietnam — the  nonmUitary 
war  which  attacks  hunger,  poverty,  and 
disease. 

Dr.  Reynolds'  letter  Is  not  long,  but  It 
Is  an  eloquent  rebuttal  to  those  critics 


who.  In  their  enthusiasm,  picture  the 
Vietcong  as  helpless  Innocents  and  the 
Allied  forces  as  villains.  Dr.  Reynolds 
writes  of  the  civilian  patients  treated  at 
his  hospital — of  the  villagers  and  the 
children  deliberately  wounded  by  the 
Vietcong  terrorists  for  political  reastHU. 
He  writes: 

People  whose  families  have  been  killed 
accidentally  by  Allied  arma  are  difficult  to 
find,  but  those  whose  families  have  been 
killed  deliberately  by  the  Viet  Oong  work 
with  ua  every  day. 

I  know  Uiat  all  Virginians  and  all  other 
Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  work 
that  Dr.  Reynolds  Is  doing.  I  think  he 
deserves  to  be  heard.  I  commend  his 
letter  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  print- 
ed In  the  RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letur 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricosb. 
as  follows: 

NRA-raAHO.  South  Votnam. 
SoUT  •Bout  That 

Snu:  Although!  cannot  nipply  the  «ta- 
tutlcal  Information  you  request  m  your 
January  7  note  ("Sorry  'Bout  That  "|  I  can. 
a.  a  member  ot  one  ot  the  medical  team.  In 
Vietnam  supported  by  AID.  report  a  few  per- 
Kmal  observations,  which,  cast  Into  number* 
and  mulUpUed  by  the  entire  country,  would 
provide  the  raw  material  for  mch  Informa- 
tion. 

Civilians  Injured  by  Allied  troop,  (mostly 
In  automobile  accident.)  are  Men  occasional- 
ly at  our  hospital.  They  are  greatly  outnum- 
bered by  paUents  such  as  these: 

1)  Villagers  (mostly  women  and  children) 
wounded  by  mortar  shells  deliberately  ftred 
Into  their  hamlet  by  the  Viet  Cong.  becauM 
the  people  refused  to  favor  the  communiat 
aide  (The  number  of  these  patient,  may 
have  been  reduced  by  the  Viet  Cong  threat 
to  kill  all  the  Injured  who  sought  help  from 
the  government.) 

2)  <?hlldrcn  burned  by  a  phoapborus  gre- 
nade thrown  by  a  oommunlat  terrcHlat  who 
wanted  to  dlMUade  their  parent,  from  vot- 
ing In  the  naUonal  election.. 

a )  Uember.  of  the  Popular  Forces  shot  by 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese,  be- 
cau»  the  Popular  Force,  are  able  to  recog- 
nise an  invaalon  of  their  home,  by  foreign 
troop,  and   peraUt  In  defending  them. 

Also  relevant  to  the  question  of.  civilian 
ca«ialtles  are  the  fact,  that  refugee,  fleeing 
Allied  troop,  txt  nonexistent,  refugee,  fleeing 
battle  Kine.  are  not  common,  but  refugee, 
from  oommunl.t  control  are  numerou.. 
People  whose  famUles  have  been  kUled  ac- 
cidentally by  Allied  arm.  are  difficult  to 
find:  those  whose  families  have  been  killed 
deUberaUly  by  the  Viet  Cong  work  with  us 
every  day. 

Regarding  the  degree  of  concern  for  the 
live,  of  civilian,  of  the  varlou.  contestant, 
m  Vietnam.  It  la  noteworthy  that  the  com- 
munUt.  have  klUed  lOO.OOO  of  their  country- 
men alnce  coming  to  power.  ThU  flgure  will 
undoubtedly  be  Improved  upon  If  they  eelae 
control  of  the  entire  country.  .Ince  aU  per- 
cent of  the  populeUon  of  South  Vietnam 
fled  there  expressly  to  avoid  Uvlng  imder  red 
rule,  and  all  the  overt  anU-communUt.  In 
Vietnam  are  In  the  South. 

If  you  are  truly  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Viet  people,  let  me  niggest  that 
you  will  do  more  good  by  donating  drugs 
and  supplies  to  hospitals  here  than  by  crtt- 
tolalng  the  rest  of  the  country  for  helping 
one  of  our  few  good  anU-ChlneM  aUles. 

ICkCBAXL  D.  RkTNOUM.  1C.D. 


OCce  of  Edacalin  Ccateaaial 


E3tTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESBNTATIVES 

Tueigttv,  February  28,  19S7 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  we  pass  a  significant  milestone  In 
the  history  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  ■We  mark  on  March  2  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  VS.  Office  of  Educa- 
Uon. 

This  agency,  which  events  have  pro- 
pelled Into  the  forefront  of  the  national 
effort  toward  quality,  is  undergoing  a 
change  keyed  to  match  the  transforma- 
uon  within  the  public  schools  in  their 
Intensifying  search  for  education  ade- 
quate to  the  times. 

A  year  ago.  President  Johnson  spoke 
of  the  quality  of  country  we  are  trying 
to  build.  In  his  message  to  the  S9th  Con- 
gress on  new  civil  rights  leglslatldn.  he 
said: 

We  are  engaged  In  a  great  adventure — aa 
great  as  that  of  the  laat  century,  when  our 
lathera  marched  to  the  Weatem  IronUer. 
Our  frontier  today  la  of  htunan  being.,  not 
land.  If  we  are  able  to  open  that  fronUer. 
to  free  each  child  to  become  the  best  that 
I.  In  him  to  become,  our  reward — both 
spU-ltual  and  material — wlU  exceed  any  that 
we  gained  a  century  ago  through  territorial 
expanalon. 

The  Office  of  Education  has,  as  a  re- 
sult of  massive  educational  assistance 
programs  enacted  in  recent  years,  been 
assigned  a  major  role  In  this  country's 
effort  to  afford  quality  education  to  all 
children.  The  thrust  of  recent  educa- 
tional aid  programs  for  the  children  of 
poor  families  assures  that  the  Office  of 
Education  must  assume  responsibilities 
for  leadership  in  educational  Innovation 
and  Improvement. 

It  would  be  simple  for  a  Federal  agen- 
cy to  retreat  Into  the  obscurity,  and  Into 
the  security,  of  an  identity  as  a  statis- 
tical storehouse  ready  to  provide  the 
latest  headcount  on  students,  or  to  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  on  the  number 
of  square  feet  In  the  Nation's  school- 
houses. 

In  an  age,  however,  when  world  con- 
ditions compel  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume a  world  leadership  role  In  the 
struggle  for  human  rights,  it  Is  no  less 
essential  that  Federal  leadership  on  the 
domestic  front  shall  devote  Its  attention 
to  development  of  individual  potential. 
Nowhere  is  the  opportunity  greater  than 
In  the  education  of  our  children  In 
schools  to  afford  them  equal  opporttmlty 
to  do  their  best. 

That  Is  why  the  Office  of  Education  Is 
Involved  In  the  Issue  of  racial  segrega- 
tion and  the  overlapping  issue  of  inferior 
education  of  the  children  of  poverty. 
Not  to  be  so  Involved  would  be  to  Ignore 
Inequities  that  have  multiplied  because 
they  have  been  ignored  too  long  In  the 
past,  particularly  during  most  of  the 
century  during  which  the  Office  of  Edu- 
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caUon  has  progressed  to  lU  new  level  of 

"under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  IMS.  a  du- 
Uon  dollars  a  year  Is  Bowing  Into  new 
educational  programs  to  strengthen  edu- 
cation      In       poverty       neighborhoods 
Under  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of 
1964   which  prohibits  Federal  asslsUnce 
for    programs   that  discriminate   as   to 
race    color,  or  naUonal  origin.  schooU 
are  required  to  end  discriminatory  prac- 
tices In  order  to  receive  Federal  funds 
These  recent  legislative  actions,  and 
numerous    others    directed    toward   ex- 
panding    edueaUonal     opportunity     for 
chUdren   and  coUege-age  students,  are 
helping  to  reshape  American  educaUon. 
■r>            The  OlBce  of  Education  is  not  only 
authorized  by  legislaUve  acUon  to  ex- 
press its  concern  for  equal  educatioma 
opportunity:  It  U  obligated  by  law  and 
by  a  national  moral  commitment  to  taKe 
the  lead.  


Caapu  HoodloBS 

EaCTENSION   OP   REMARKS 


oouragli^  frsedom  when  Owf  i^Aoi  tr^ 
curbing  organttisd  denujMtrmtor..  Wbat 
me;  ^  r»U7  doing  u  putUng  tb«  Ud  oo 
mwnectual  IrMdom.  The  leH  »Ul  beM  otily 
one  side — Ita  own.  . 

II  !■  Ume  Uiat  tli«  pcopK  who  run  tJie 
unlvenrtU-  beed  tJi.  wort,  at  Dr.  ."«o™?fJ 
p»rk  prMldent  of  Barnanl  ooUegs.  an* 
urged  (ellow  Kimlnl.tr»toc.  "to  Insist  th»l 
it  U  «  prtvUege  to  b«  «  itudent.  not  s  right; 
th»t  the  uniier«ty  U  no  weltire  it^te  open 
V)  »u  but  only  to  thoee  who  will  develop  u 
intellectual  conKlence  and  accept  the  dj»- 
clpUne  which  comee  with  ap«cl»Uied  knowl. 

TTie  punks  should  be  idcked  out  of  Khool. 


allow  all  partlea  in  South  Vietnam  >  ehare 
In  governing  the  country  and  an  Interna- 
Uonal  force  to  guarantee  the  p«»«.  Th" 
task  now  U  to  begin  the  itepa  to  make  thU 
peaoe  poe«ble  by  unilaterally  halting  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  by  removing  the 
obstacle,  we  have  placed  to  negotiation, 
with  the  Viet  Cong,  and  by  changing  our 
mlUtarr  tactic  to  faclUtate  Mtllement.  The 
only  alternative  to  thU  Intelligent  poUcy  I. 
a  conUnuatlon  ot  what  we  are  doing  and 
an  eipanalon  ot  the  war— with  aU  that  rep- 
reaent.  In  deatruction  In  Vietnam.  In  deple- 
uon  at  home  ana  In  the  oonUnulng  threat 
to  world  peace  and  .tablllty  The  tUne  foe 
change  1.  now. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Fetn-uary  ZS.  19S7 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
I  was  shocked  at  the  mob  which  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  the  appearance 
of  Vice  President  Hhwhriy  at  SUnford 
University  last  week.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUles.  as  a  responsi- 
ble" spokesman  for  the  Chief  Executive 
and  a  pubUc  figure  of  great  renown,  de- 
served the  attention  and  respect  of  the 

students.  j,..^.i 

Tbe  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial 
on  Wednesday.  Wsbruary  23.  very  direct- 
ly and  emphatically  discusses  this  Inci- 
dent: 

Cutrvn  HoonLDM. 

Red-tuiged  atudent  vroteatera  against  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  tried  to  mob  Vice  PMrtdent 
Humphrey  after  hi.  appearance  before  a 
student  forum  »t  Stanfort  university^ 
Similar  hooUganlam  greeted  Secretary  of 
Dereoae  McNamara  at  Harvard  and  Oen_ 
Earle  O  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
chlefe  ot  .talf.  at  Brown  unlverHty. 

Sen.  Edwart  M.  Kennedy  got  the  treat- 
ment at  WlKOnaln.  and  a  contrived  walkout 
was  staged  at  a  convocation  at  the  fjnlver.lty 
of  California  at  Berkeley  when  Arthur  OoW- 
berg,  now  ambasaador  to  the  Onlted  NaOona. 
was  the  gueat  speaker. 

Oen  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  upon  hla  return 
from  Viet  Nam.  was  greeted  by  the  smbas- 
sadon  ot  the  "new  left"  a.  a  "war  criminal. 
Humphrey  wa.  caued  the  same  twng  at 
Stanlord  T»t«nUy  Dnlvenslty  ot  Wiscon- 
sin students  Ungled  with  poUce  when  they 
tried  to  block  use  of  the  commerce  bulldlog 
by  Dow  Chemical  company  to  Interview  Job 
proapecU.  The  company  make,  napalm  for 
name  bomb.  u»d  In  Viet  Nam. 

Tbe  president  of  the  Stanford  student  body 
ha.  said  that  goint  ">  )»"  •«  oppose  the 
draft  "should  be  a  normal  part  of  growing 
UP  in  America  •  He  has  called  oo  studenU 
to  -put  their  bodies  on  the  line"  In  the 
cause  of  ovarhauUng  the  unlveralty. 

The  l^ly  IncWeou  which  crop  up  all 
the  time  on  unlverUty  campuses  reflect  the 
easy    permiMlvenw.   of   administrators   and 


Stop  Bombou  bi  4e  N«*,  ADA  Urges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAi.iroaxiA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2S,  f9«7 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  an  exceUent  editorial  on  Viet- 
nam in  the  February  issue  of  the  ADA 
Worid  calls  for  a  halt  to  bombing  in 
the  north. 
Says  the  editorial: 

We  have  achieved  the  stalemate  neceSMry 
tor  negotiations.  We  have  already  the  basis 
tor  a  lust  and  UsUng  peaoe— a  compromise 
settlement  that  will  allow  all  portlm  in 
South  Vietnam  a  share  In  governing  the 
country  and  an  International  force  to  guar- 
antee the  peace. 


I  have  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
the  full  text  of  the  ADA  editorial  In  the 
Record: 

ViCrNAK 


As  this  edition  goes  to  preM.  It  appaais 
trom  newspaper  reporu  that  hope,  tor  Mt- 
tlement  ot  the  Vietnamese  war  are  higher 
than  at  any  point  during  the  laat  two  years. 
A  clvU  war  In  China  ha.  releuwd  the  Chinese 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam  to  oppoae  all 
attempu  at  settlement  Yet.  there  1.  rtlU 
no  clear  IndlcaUon  that  Waahlngton  want. 
anythUig  short  ot  surrender  ot  the  enemy 
as  their  terms  ot  settlement. 

A  tew   weeks  ago   In  a   pubUc   speech   by 
Ambawador  Oolaberg.  the  United  State.  Mid 
It  waa  willing  to  cooperate  In  any  way  with 
Secretary  General  U  Tbant  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  In  Vietnam  and  urged  him  to 
use   the   full   weight   of   hU  omce   to  bring 
tnu  settlement  about.     About  a  week  lat«. 
Secretary  n  Thant  said  In  an  equally  public 
ststiment  that  U  the  Dnlted  State.  woiUd 
ceaae    bombing    North    Vietnam,    begin    the 
proees.  ot  de-esoaUtlon   In   the  South   and 
aaree   to  negoUate  with  the  Viet  Cong,   he 
beUeved  that  the  war  might  be  brought  to 
a  conference  table.    Tet.  apparently  not  one 
of  theae  step.  ha.  been  followed.    In  the  face 
of    this    type    of    atutude.    whatever    hope, 
might  have  been  brought  about  by  the  varl- 
oui  .Ignal.  trom  Hanoi  seem  to  evaporate. 
But  that  atutude  need  not  prevail  and  the 
President  need  not  be  led  by  hla  Secretary 
ot   State      There  U   still  time   to  recognise 
that  we  cannot  win  at  the  conference  table 
what  we   have   not  won   on   the   battlefield 
and  that  we  Bhould  not  seek  to  win  on  the 
battiefleld  wMnethlng   out  ot  proportion  to 
our    lu«t    aims— Mlt-determinauon    foe    the 
Vietnameee  people      We  have  achieved  tte 
stalemate    necessary    for    negotiations       We 
have  already  the  basis  tor  a  Just  and  lasting 
peacr— a    compromue    settlement   that   wlU 


A  New  OffcEsin  ia  the  War  ea  HEEfcr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MUflNtSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2S.  t9S7 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
wlU  be  Interested  to  know  that  Impor- 
tant private  Interests  have  Joined  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  a 
new  3-year  offensive  In  the  world  war 
on  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Several  days  ago  I  attended  two  func- 
tions which  made  it  clear  that  nothing 
less  than  the  united  efforts  of  this  Oov- 
emment.  the  agricultural  and  Industrial 
sectors,  and  organisations  such  as  the 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  will 
be  required  to  relieve  the  misery  from 
protein  deficiency  in  numerous  countries. 
In  a  ceremony  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, William  S.  Gaud,  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment signed  the  first  in  a  series  of  private 
Stry    contracts   with    the    PUlsbury 
Co     of  Minneapolis.     Under  this  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  agreement  the  com- 
pany will  evaluate  the  acceptabUlty  In 
El  Salvador  for  newly  developed  protein 
supplements  that  can  be  derived  from 
cottonseed,     peanuts,     and     soybeans. 
These  and  other  proteln-rlch  crops  can 
be  grown  In  Central  America. 
paorsiN-HuNcaT   fxopu 
Administrator  Gaud  stressed  the  need 
for  an  enlarged  protein  program  to  re- 
duce the  social,  economic,  and  physical 
hazards  faced  by  protein-hungry  people. 
In  my  view,  this  Is  more  than  a  na- 
tional or  a  continental  problem     It  Is  a 
human     problem.       Protein     deficiency 
among  children  dominates  the  poverty 
chains  around  the  globe.    Thousands  of 
neople  die  from  such  malnutrtUon  every 
daj^    An   estimated    2   biUlon   people- 
Includlng  up  to  70  percent  of  children 
under  age  ^-suffer  from  a  1«*  of  pro- 
tein    Recent  studies  have  confirmed  that 
protein  malnutrition  can  lead  to  a  per- 
manent Impairment  ot  ones  mental  and 
physical  health. 

At  the  second  function  which  I  at- 
tended, a  luncheon.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  hailed  the  new  «lU»nee 
rf  our  public  and  private  sectors  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  developing  countries 
in  reducing  the  protein  gap  to  a  workable 
minimum. 
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T*e  Initial  AID  project  with  the  Pills- 
bury  Co.,  Is  small  In  scope  but  vast  In 
its  Implications.  It  means  that  the  skills 
and  know-how  of  American  private 
enterprise  wUl  !>e  matched  against  the 
dietary  blight  which  undermines  the 
well-being  of  so  many  people. 
TwasiTr  OS.  nsMs 

It  means  that  within  3  years  19  other 
U.S.  firms  will  have  joln^  the  war  on 
hunger,  thus  helping  our  Government  to 
discharge  an  obligation  to  help  the  de- 
veloping nations  to  help  themselves. 

Neither  one  nor  a  hundred  contracts 
will  In  themselves  solve  the  problems 
arising  from  malnutrition.  These  AID 
contracts  are  Intended  only  to  catalyze 
and  stimulate  the  private  sector  of  our 
counti-y  and.  Indirectly,  of  other  coun- 
tries to  give  active  support  to  this  hu- 
manitarian drive. 

The  optimism  generated  by  the  initial 
contract  between  aid  and  the  Pillsbury 
Co.,  Is  out  of  proportion  to  the  dollar 
amount— a  mere  160.000.  Every  dollar 
Is  a  seed  which,  we  trust,  will  bear  rich 
fruit  from  our  common  endeavors. 

TSCBNICAL   COXrKTmCX 

Our  optimism  reflects  the  fact  that 
American  private  enterprise  has — 
through  research — acquired  the  techni- 
cal competence  to  invent  new  protein 
supplies  that  are  nutritious  and  desira- 
ble as  food.  Moreover,  these  food  sup- 
plements are  derived  from  crops  that 
can  be  cultivated  In  most  of  the  protein- 
short  countries. 

On  this  promising  development  we 
base  a  fervent  hope  that — with  help  from 
the  recipient  countries — we  can  make 
substantial  Improvement  in  the  health 
and  happiness  of  countless  people. 

Let  us  consider  the  Pillsbury  contract 
and  the  funds  commuted  by  AID  as 
symbols.  They  sigrUfy  that  in  our  desire 
to  share  our  knowledge  and  abundance 
with  less  fortunate  countries,  we  must 
be  concerned  with  the  quality  of  food 
as  well  as  with  its  quantity.  By  "qual- 
ity" we  mean  protein  content— the  es- 
sential ingredient  for  strengthening 
human  minds  and  bodies  and  for  main- 
taining their  productivity. 

saviaai.  ■ZQnzHKmNTa 

It  is  not  enough  to  produce  or  "in- 
vent" protein  supplements  that  will  safe- 
guard public  health  and  promote  human 
development.  These  products — however 
eflective — must  meet  the  requirements  of 
visual  appeal,  taste,  flavor,  and  stability. 

All  our  research  and  good  Intentions 
are  bi  vain  unless  the  high  proteins  are 
acceptable  to  consumers.  They  must  be 
sold  In  food  stores  as  part  of  the  dally 
family  diet.  They  must  be  adapted  to 
local  food  traditions  and  preferences. 

Here,  perhaps.  Is  the  greatest  hurdle 
for  the  hlgh-proteln  program.  Here,  too, 
is  a  formidable  challenge  to  the  mar- 
keUng  abilities  ot  American  merchan- 
disers. 

In  the  Pillsbury  Co.  we  have  a  firm 
whose  experience  In  the  food  business 
spans  almost  one  century.  The  company 
has  made  numerous  overseas  Invest- 
ments, including  Central  and  South 
America,  and  It  has  concluded  Joint  ven- 
tures with  private  firms  In  other  coun- 
tries. In  El  Salvador,  for  Instance. 
Pillsbury  has  owned  a  minority  interest 
in  a  flour  mill  since  19fiO.    As  a  partner 


in  this  enterprise.  It  has  formed  valuable 
business  contacts  and  acqQired  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  tbe  country  and  Its 

people.  

coMraiiiivs  nraoucrs 

The  high -protein  products  which  it 
plans  to  Introduce  in  El  Salvador  will  be 
competitive  with  other  beverages  and 
foods  sold  locally.  The  packaging  will  be 
as  attractive  as  with  other  foods  sold 
through  commercial  channels.  Al- 
though the  consumers'  cost  will  be  with- 
in the  means  ot  working  people,  neither 
the  package  nor  its  conteiit  will  resem- 
ble so-called  relief  food. 

Initially  the  company  will  introduce 
a  beverage  be.<ied  on  a  patented  tech- 
nology developed  in  a  research  labora- 
tory. It  Involves  a  process  of  blending 
and  preserving  nutritional  Ingredients 
such  as  protein  and  fat,  heretofore  con- 
sidered difScult  or  Impossible. 

The  company  has  also  acquired  ex- 
perience in  producing  a  milk-based  prt)- 
teln  supplement,  ^wever.  the  Initial 
product  testing  in  El  Salvador  will  utilize 
a  vegetable  protein  indigenous  to  that 
country.  The  company  may  also  offer 
various  solid  foods  such  as  a  vegetable- 
iHued  spread  and  chewable  products 
based  on  this  same  technology. 
DEMOcSAruic  BTtmnca 

The  choice  of  EI  Salvador  as  a  prov- 
ing ground  tor  high-protein  beverages 
and  solid  foods  was  deliberate.  Through 
lu  local  business  coimectlons  the  Pills- 
bury Co.  has  carried  on  demographic 
studies  which  will  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  food  preferences  and 
customs  of  the  people. 

In  cooperation  with  AID  the  coinpany 
will  establish  a  dialog  with  El  Salvador's 
health  olBclals  and  food  Industry  leaders. 
Various  hlgh-proteln  products  will 
then  be  offered  to  consumers  In  selected 
areas.  The  person-to-person  approach 
will  be  supervised  by  persoimel  who  have 
followed  similar  procedures  with  new 
food  producU  in  the  United  States. 
Through  such  detailed  research  the  com- 
pany hopes  to  develop  hlgh-proteln 
products  whose  price,  appearance,  nutri- 
tional value,  and  taste  will  recommend 
themselves  to  consumers. 

The  goal  in  El  Salvador  as  well  as  In 
the  greater  Central  American  common 
market  area  with  its  13  million  consum- 
ers is  to  market  a  product  which  con 
fortify  the  public  health,  win  consumer 
acceptance  and  result  in  a  successful 
economic  enterprise. 

JOINT   VKNTDia 

Should  the  market  survey  and  prod- 
uct testing  prove  successful,  the  com- 
pany plans  a  Joint  venture  with  Salva- 
doran  businessmen  tor  the  production. 
distribution,  and  sale  of  hlgh-proteln 
foods  manufactured  locally  from  home- 
grown vegetable  proteins. 

We  can  now  appreciate  why  the  so- 
called  complete  nutritional  food  (CNF) 
has  stirred  a  lively  Interest  among 
leaders  In  the  food  Industry  and  In  Oov- 
emment  agencies.  And  we  can  appre- 
ciate why  a  new  enterprise  based  on  local 
farm  production  and  employing  local 
labor  would  appeal  to  leaders  In  the  de- 
veloping countries.  In  Latin  America 
such  ventures.  Jointly -owned  and  Jointly- 
managed.  wUl  reflect  the  partnership 


spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Such 
joint  ventures  promote  the  self-help 
movement  and  lead  ultimately  to  eco- 
nomic self-EulBciency  and  Independence. 
They  also  contribute  to  a  balanced  in- 
dustrial-agricultural economy  as  a  basis 
for  social  and  political  stability. 

May  I  add  that  AID'S  allocation  of  tl.2 
million  to  this  3-year  program,  which  is 
expected  to  Involve  about  20  American 
companies,  represents  but  a  fraction  of 
the  expenditures  which  the  private  sec- 
tor has  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
for  high-protein  development. 
angnxMKJt  uoemB 

But  the  total  of  all  these  costs  cannot 
be  compai-ed  to  the  inestimable  value  of 
human  lives  sacrificed  every  day  to  pro- 
tein deficiency.  Neither  can  we  gage 
the  true  extent  of  Illness,  hardship,  and 
mental  frustration  endured  by  its 
victims. 

It  Is.  therefore,  heartwarming  to  know 
that  two  Government  departments  are 
mobilizing  the  technical  and  managerial 
resources  of  American  private  industry 
in  waging  a  relentless  war  on  hunger  and 
malnutrition  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson. 

High  protein  Is  a  key  element  in  this 
struggle.  If  It  succeeds  in  practice,  as 
we  hope,  it  wiU  bring  honor  and  gratifi- 
cation to  our  country.  If  it  tails.  It 
means  tlut  we  must  perfect  our  tools  and 
revise  our  methods.  But — as  In  most 
human  undertakings — it  Is  lietter  to  try 
and  fall  than  not  to  have  tried  at  all. 


Leafue  of  Wobme  Vaten  Sapporls  Fna^ 
for  Water  PoIhtioB  Cvatrel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   HCW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Febmary  28.  1967 

Mr.  MULTEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Anest  national  organizations  In  this 
country — ^the  Leaeue  of  Women  Vot- 
ers— has  taken  a  position  In  fav(M-  of 
Federal  financial  aasistance  to  compa- 
nies who  are  trying  to  eliminate  water 
pollution. 

It  la  with  pleasure  that  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  their 
statement  of  position: 

3TATVMKMT    OV   POeiTlOW    Ol*    PeODIAI.    PIKAK- 
ClAL    AS6ISTANC«    TO    iNmTSTlT    TO    EXP«DtT« 

CoNTHOL  or  WATm  Pollution 

TTie  League  ol  Women  Voters  of  tie  UoltMl 
5t«t««  supports  limited  federaJ  flnancl*! 
msBlstance  to  inductry  kb  a  meaju  ot  ex- 
pediting Abatement  of  water  pollution. 

Altbou«b  the  League  thlnka  tliat  coeU  of 
pollution  abatement  are  a  reaponaiblUty  ot 
the  polluter,  it  bcknowledges  that  acme  brtp 
ahould  be  made  available  because  oI  the  tirg- 
gvDcy  and  lmme<Uacy  ol  tbe  problem  and  the 
Immense  cost*  involved.  League  membeia 
agree  that  strict  enlorcement  ol  auU-pollu- 
tlon  measures  should  acccmpany  financial 
assistance,  duration  and  scope  oi  avistanoe 
ahould  be  limited,  crltert*  foe  aasUUmcc 
should  Include  conslderaUaci  of  anancUl 
need  ot  the  company,  economic  base  of  the 
community,  area  stream  standards,  extent 
and  ofMiplexlty  of  the  pollution  problem  ot 
tbe  company  and  rtgloa. 
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VwtBu:  TW  Natan  •(  1^  Ww 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 


Ot  OOLOSAOO 
«  THB  HOD8B  0»  BBPRBSBNTATIVra 

ruoday,  rel»ni«r»  2»,  I»«7 
Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  judg- 
ing by  the  mail  I  »m  receiving  concern- 
ing the  w»r  in  Vietnam,  there  appears 
to  be  »  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  to  achieve  some 
sort  of  success  in  Vietnam. 

People  are  becoming  weary  of  the  way 
In  which  the  war  has  been  handled. 
They  .*re  dissatisfied  with  the  same 
statements,  the  same  tired  positions,  the 
same  old  doubleulk.  They  see  no  new 
developments.  They  see  us  In  the  same 
position  we  were  a  year  ago.  or  2  years 
ago  or  3  three  years  ago.  They  are  tired 
of  a  long,  costly,  and  dragged-out  war. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived fall  Into  two  main  categories: 
Those  asking  for  a  deescalatlon  and  for 
a  more  earnest  search  for  peace;  and 
those  asking  for  stronger  military  meas- 
ures to  bring  the  war  to  a  quick  and 
Just  conclusion.  Very  few  of  the  letters 
express  support  for  the  current  conduct 
of  the  war. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  they  Uke 
the  "dove"  or  the  "hawk"  position,  they 
all  ask  that  socaething  other  than  the 
Inaction  and  Indecision  of  the  adminis- 
trations current  policy  be  substituted. 
The  Colorado  House  of  Representa- 
tives recently  adopted  a  memorial  call- 
ing upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  hearings  and  to  fully  dis- 
cuss the  origins  and  nature  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  and  to  direct  the  President 
to  conduct  this  Nation's  affairs  in  Viet- 
nam and  southeast  Asia  in  accordance 
with  that  deUrminatlon. 

The  members  of  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  this  memo- 
rial because  they,  like  the  people  they 
represent,  have  grown  weary  of  the  lack 
of  direction  and  success. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  In  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  memorial: 

Houss  Mekoriai.  1001 
(By  BepmcntaUTM  Hiukell.  aatrao,  ButMa. 
0*tohardt.  L&min.  KnoK.  Frank.  Koater. 
licConnlck.  Fentr««.  Cr«ssweU.  Morns. 
Sack.  Bryant.  Strahle,  Fowler,  Fulir) 
MMnorlaUzlDg  the  Congrssa  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

Whereas.  The  United  atat«a  U  engaged  in 
a    war    In    Viet    Nam:     and 

Whereas.  The  acope  of  this  country's  in- 
volvement has  grown  by  aucceaalve  stages 
of  escalation  to  a  level  which  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  Nation'!  participation  in 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II;  and 

WBeress,  Despite  Article  I.  Section  S.  of 
tfas  ConatltotloG  of  the  United  State*,  which 
gnnta  to  Coogreea.  and  Ocnxgreaa  alone,  the 
power  to  declare  war.  there  haa  been  no  full 
and  free  diacusalon  In  the  Coogxeaa  of  the 
United  3tatea  on  the  ongln  and  nature  ot 
thJto  war  and  the  extent  to  which  It  la  In 
Vbm  national  Interest:  now.  therefore. 

fie   tt   Hetolval    by   ttie   Houtc   of   Reprt- 
aentattvet    of   the   Forty-tixth    General   Am- 
fembfy  of  the  Stmt*  0/  Cotondo: 
That  tbia  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  bereby 

) 


petltlona  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea 
to  determine,  at  hearings  by  the  appropriate 
committees  and  after  fuU  dlscuaalon  by  Ita 
membera.  the  origin  and  nature  of  una 
war  and  whether  It  U  In  o»,  conlUcts  wiui. 
our  national  Interest:  and  thereafter,  by 
aooroprlate  reaoIuUoo.  to  authorise  and 
direct  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  Statee  to 
conduct  thU  nation's  aSaln  In  Viet  Kam 
and  Southeaat  Asia  in  accordance  with  tbat 
determination;  and  ■ 

Be  It  Further  Beeolved.  That  a  Copy  of 
this  Memorial  be  trananutted  u>  the  mem- 
bers of  the  united  SUtes  Congreoa  from  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

JOHK   D.    VAMDtmHOOr, 

Sptaker  of  the  House 

of  Repre»entatives. 

HSNIT    C.    KlKSSOttGH, 
CHitf  Cleric  of  tHe  HOOK 

of  Repreaentmtivea. 


Tiao  latrodBces  P*cka(e  af  Civil  Service 
LefislaBaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  New  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  ^967 


Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  package  of  legislation  to 
Improve  civil  service  conditions  and  re- 
tirement benefits. 

My  bills  are:  First,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  to  provide  that  the  entire  cost  of 
health  benefits  under  that  act  shall  be 
paid    by    the    Government;    second,    to 
amend  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act 
of  1951  to  provide  a  lump-sum  payment 
for  the  unused  sick  leave  of  an  olBcer  or 
employee  Immediately  prior  to  his  sep- 
aration from  the  service  on  retirement: 
thifd.  to  modify  the  decrease  in  Federal 
Group  Life  Insurance  at  age  65  or  after 
retirement;  fourth,  to  permit  a  retired 
employee  or   member  receiving   health 
benefits  pursuant  to   the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959  to  elect  coverage  under  the 
Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fit Act  of  1960;  fifth,  to  provide  that  the 
value  of  survivor  annuities  payable  under 
chapter  83,  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  for  State 
Inheritance   tax  or  F*deral  estate   tax 
purposes:  sixth,  to  amend  section  8341 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
annuities  for  surviving  spouses  without 
deduction  from  a  retired  employee  or 
members      annuity,      and      for      other 
purposes. 

All  of  the  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  benefit  our  civil  service 
workers  and  retirees  not  only  at  retire- 
ment time,  but  during  their  tenure  of 
service. 

For  example.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  Govertunent  could  not  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  the  cost  of  health 
benefits. 

I  hope  that  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  give  this 
legislative  package  their  fullest  consld- 
eratlon. 


ResolatieB  Passed  by  Cemaacke  Trik*  of 
Oklahoma  Regariiiaf  Oaaibas  BiU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

or   OKIAHOUA 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESKNTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  feftrjiarti  2J.  J9S7 
Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In'  the  RxcoKD,  I  Include  the  following 
resolution  passed  by  the  Comanche  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  which  Is  In  opposiUon  to 
to  the  so-caUed  economic  development  of 
the  reserves  of  Individual  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes  and  other  purposes,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  omnibus  bm. 
This  resolution  presents  in  a  moat  forth- 
right maimer  the  reasons  that.  In  my 
opinion,  this  bUl  should^  defeated. 

The  resolution  follows : 
KaoitmON  Passu  av  thi  comancbs  tubs 
AT    A    Munwo    BaU)    at    Afacks.    Okla.. 

ON   TUB    aSTH    DAT    OF    jAJftJAAT.    1967 

Whereas,  the  Commlsaloner  o<  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  SUtee  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  Waahlngtoo,  DC.  pursuant  to 
regional  conferences  held  with  various  and 
sundry  Indian  Tribes  throughout  the  United 
StatM,  to  diacuaa  propoaaU  for  legislation 
on  matters  of  general  Interest  to  the  Indian 
People  haa  submitted  a  BUI  foe  considera- 
tion, to  the  various  Indian  Trlbea  and  their 
governing  bodies  throughout  the  United 
States.  Thla  Bill,  which  relates  to  and  pro- 
tides  tor  "The  Economic  Development  of  the 
Resources  of  Individual  Indians  and  IndUn 
Trlbee  and  other  Purpoaos",  and  Is  to  be 
eubmitted  In  lU  preeent  form  or  as  amend- 
ed, to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
passage.    And, 

Whereas,  lald  Bill  which  contains  41  t»ges. 
has  been  under  evamlnallon  and  renew  by 
members  of  the  Comanche  Tribe  of  the  SUte 
of  Oklahoma,  and  it  la  found  to  be  compU- 
cated.  burdensome,  unwieldy  and  not  to  the 
beat  Intereat  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and 
Apache  Trtbee.  which  are  confederated  tribes 
under  treaties  and  AcU  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States.    And, 

Whereas,  the  Kiowa.  Comanche  and  Apache 
Trtbai  lands.  Tribal  money  and  Tribal  claims 
are  held  and  owned  together  as  It  same  were 
one  tribe,  and  the  proposed  legislation  under 
said  Bill  would  only  tend  to  further  compU- 
cate  and  create  friction  and  ammoalty  and 
hard  feelings  among  the  members  of  said  > 
Tribes,  and  would  eventually  result  In  mla- 
monagement.  loss  and  squandering  of  Tribal 
lands  and  Trlbsl  fundi,  all  to  the  detriment 
of  the  said  3  Tribes  and  members  thereof. 
And, 

Whereas,  lald  BIU  tends  to  bring  about  the 
aUenaUon  of  Individual  Indian  lands  of  the 
Kiowa.  Comanche  and  Apache  Tribes  held 
In  trust  by  the  United  States  Government 
under  the  General  AUotment  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 8,  18*7.  as  Amended,  permits  the  Indi- 
vidual Indian  to  make  mortgages  on  said 
restricted  lands  thus  permitting  the  white 
man  and  mortgage  loan  companlea  and  cor- 
porations to  take  advantage  of  the  Indian 
through  financing  and  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings, which  In  most  Instances  will  result  m 
the  Individual  Indian's  land  being  taken 
from  him.  That  tlie  tragedies  and  hardships 
known  by  the  Indlaiu  U>  the  past  were 
nothing  to  compare  with  tuoae  which  would 
result  from  the  "BIU"  proposed,  should  Con- 
gre«  of  the  United  SUtes  see  St  to  pass  It. 
And. 
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Whereas,  It  Is  tlu  coiuetuu<  of  opinion  of 
the  memberi  of  the  Comanche  Tribe  that 
sAld  BUI  to  provide  for  the  'Eoonomlc  De- 
velopment of  the  Reaource*  of  Individual 
Indians  and  Indian  Trlboe  and  other  Pur- 
poBM"  ai  propoaed  br  Uie  OommUstoner  of 
Indian  Aflalrs,  U  detrtmenUl  and  agolnat 
the  best  Intereeta  of  the  Comanche  Tribe, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  same  be 
pLissed.  and  the  Comanche  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa, by  this  Resolution  desires  to  express 
lt«  opposition  to  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation as  proposed  In  said  Bill.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  great  dUfavor  and 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  members  of 
the  Comanche  Tribe  ss  weU  u  the  Kiowa 
Comanche  Tribes  thereunder,  should  It  be 
successful  in  getting  the  legislation  passed 
by  Congreaa. 

Now.  Therefore,  be  It  Resolved,  that  the 
Comanche  Tribe,  at  Its  meeUng  at  Apache, 
Oklahoma,  on  the  2«th  day  erf  January.  IM7. 
does  hereby  oppose  said  "BlU"  to  "Provide 
for  the  Eoonomlc  Resources  of  the  Individ- 
ual Indians  and  Indian  Tribes  and  for  Other 
Purpoaes"  as  propoe«d  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  reason  that 
same  U  not  to  the  best  Interesu  of  the 
members  of  said  Tribe  or  to  the  Kiowa. 
Comanche  and  A(>ache  Tribes  of  Oklahoma, 
and  recommends  that  said  BUI  be  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
snd  in  the  event  It  U  submitted,  that  said 
legislation  not  be  passed.  Be  It  further  re- 
solved, that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Indian  Cocunlttees  of  the 
United  Statea  Senate  and  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatlvaa  and  to  each  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa Congressional  Delegation. 

HOKAOC  Natosod, 

Chairman. 

Attest : 

JUUA    IfAHSUT, 

Secretary. 


perous  nation  was  recognized  by  Itc  ad- 
mittance to  the  League  of  Nation*  In 
September  1921.  The  United  States  ex- 
tended reooenltlon  to  this  l^aatlon  of 
freedom  In  July  1922. 

We  In  the  United  Statea  share  In  the 
joyous  recollections  of  Estonia's  22  years 
of  independence;  we  share  a  deep  senae 
of  grief  over  the  tragedy  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  forced  occupation  of  Elstonia 
and  of  the  resultant  deprivation  of  her 
freedoms;  and  we  share  In  Estonia's 
hopes  that  one  day  soon  she  will  again  be 
an  outpost  of  freedom  on  the  Baltic. 


Estowaa  I»4epciideBC«  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  oAiovoaMu 
ni  TBE  HOU8S  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  Februam  28.  lit? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  we  pause  to  i>ay  tribute  to  the 
Estonian  people.  Porty-nlne  years  a«o 
In  the  midst  of  the  World  War  I  struggle 
an  Estonian  provisional  government  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  Estonia  was  an 
independent  and  democratic  nation. 

Since  the  18th  century  Estonians  have 
endured  the  excesses  of  Russian  rule. 
While  there  have  been  periods  of  leaser 
control  during  which  Estonians  estab- 
lished the  first  Estonian  newspaper  as 
well  as  held  the  first  national  song  fes- 
tival, more  frequent  have  been  the  pe- 
riods of  oppression,  when  the  Russian 
state,  and  later  the  Soviet  state,  applied 
severe  ru.<islflcatlon  measures. 

When  the  1917  revolutions  In  Russia 
and  the  rava«res  of  the  war  created  the 
right  moment,  however,  Estonians  were 
not  downtrodden  and  Indecisive  but, 
drawing  on  their  national  courage  and 
heritage,  boldly  proclaimed  their  In- 
dependence on  Pebniary  J4,  1918,  When 
World  War  I  ended,  Estonians  set  about 
organizing  a  government  based  on  broad 
democratic  principles.  Freedom  was  the 
keynote,  except  for  the  Communists  who 
attempted  to  subvert  Estonian  freedoms. 
Estonia's  success  as  a  stable  and  proa- 


Tbc  Poriail  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  yoKx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
wants  peace  In  Vietnam  more  than 
President  Johnson. 

The  following  column  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1967,  edition  of  Life  magazine 
graphically  illustrates  his  constant  seek- 
ing of  some  way  to  end  the  war.  He  is 
always  on  the  job  and  always  avail- 
able at  any  place  any  time  to  talk  about 
peace. 

I  commend  this  column  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 
Th»  PaianwMCT :  Im  Pxmsvm  or  the  Elvsivi 
PZACE  Twa-tMB 
(By  HughSldey) 

When  Lyndon  Jduison  was  Senate  leader, 
his  harshest  crlUca  called  him  a  man  with 
no  hankering  for  frontal  legislative  assault, 
a  man  who  would  rather  coropromiae  than 
fight — and  a  man  who  had  the  most  acute 
political  ear  on   the   Bill. 

Ibday  the  critics,  some  of  them  the  same 
people.  Insist  that  In  International  poUtlcs 
Johnson  la"  an  implacable  wanicMr  who  would 
rather  bomb  than  talk,  a  man  monumentallj 
deaf  to  all  the  peace  overtures  tbat  fill  the 
air. 

It  can't  be  both  ways,  and  It  Isn't.  Lyn- 
dcm  Johnson  still  hatea  war  of  almoat  any 
kind  and  he  sUU  U  superaenaltlTe  to  po- 
litical signals.  8o  when  he  told  his  most 
recent  news,  conference  that  be  waa  not 
aware  of  any  "aerloua  effort"  by  the  other 
aide  to  stop  the  Vietnam  war.  he  spoke 
with  elncerlty  and  authority.  Johnson 
pondered  the  word  "serloua"  for  Qultc  a 
while  before  he  went  In  front  of  the  TV 
cameras.  He  tried  out  aeveral  other  words 
on  bis  top  advisers  but  discarded  them  as 
not  quite  right.  He  knew  at  that  time  all 
the  details  of  the  reported  overture  made 
through  the  French  to  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy.  In  fact.  It  was  Johnson's  intel- 
llgenoe  network  tbat  picked  up  the  du- 
■.rwwi^  In  the  Kennedy  cooversatlons  and 
thought  for  a  moment  there  might  be 
•omethlng.  Bob  Kennedy  himself  dldnt 
believe  he  had  received  a  signal.  Only 
ho\in  after  the  Kennedy  encounter — and 
days  before  the  story  broke — the  most  elab. 
orate  sensing  and  probing  apparatus  that 
this  government  has  ever  assembled  had  fol- 
lowed that  lead  back,  like  countleas  others, 
and  found  It  disappeared  Into  familiar 
thickets. 

The  fact  la  that  the  government  haa  re- 
ceived about  300  "flickers."  aa  the  btireau- 
orata  Uke  to  call  them,  frcun  the  other  side. 


That  la,  Hanoi  or  Ita  representatlvea  have 
talked  to  our  people  or  to  those  we  trust. 
But  each  time  tbat  talk  amounts  to  a  one- 
way deal;  the  United  Statea  should  abandon 
Its  bocnUng  or  conform  to  Haool's  four 
polnta.  which  means  virtual  capitulation. 

Although  It  may  hare  missed  or  dlsmlsaed 
signals  In  the  past,  never  before  has  this  gov- 
ernment strained  as  bard  for  the  sound  of 
the  dove.  E^'ery  embassy  haa  been  doubly 
alerted  through  at  least  three  levels  of  offi- 
cialdom. Averell  Harrlman.  the  designated 
government  ear.  has  assembled  a  knowl- 
edgeable staff  to  to  check  out  every  rumor. 
UJ<.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  and  his 
people  are  on  hair-trigger  alert.  TTie  CIA. 
the  military  and  diplomatic  InCeUlgence  offi- 
cers aU  have  special  roles.  At  least  part  of 
the  reaaon  for  sending  former  Poetmaat«r 
0«D«ral  John  Oronouakl  to  Warsaw  waa  the 
hope  that  his  Polish  ancestry  might  open  up 
new  aourcea  and  avenues  to  explore.  Am- 
bassador Llewellyn  Thompson  waa  sent  back 
to  Moscow  because  he  Is  a  man  the  Russians 
like,  trust  and  might  talk  to  more  freely. 

The  United  State*  government  Is  In  touch 
with  Hanoi  directly  In  several  places  and  in 
several  ways,  and  any  signal  can  be  In  John- 
son's White  House  Situation  Room  almoat 
Instantly-  Johnson  trie*  to  hide  his  Irrita- 
tion at  all  the  amateurs  In  the  peace  busi- 
ness— IndustrlallfU,  Journalists  and  senators 
He  can't  quite  do  It.  But  that  does  not  pre- 
vent the  State  Department  from  probing 
every  whisper  in  a  corridor,  any  diplomatic 
ambiguity,  the  theory  of  any  third-embassy 
officer,  the  impression  of  any  writer. 

One  of  the  President's  first  acta  after  wak- 
ing up  In  the  morning  li  to  go  to  bis  bed- 
room door  and  get  a  written  repeat  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  Including  all  the  new  so-caUed 
peace  feelers.  At  7:30  he  puU  in  Ms  first 
call  of  the  day — to  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert  ktcNamara.  the  only  Cabinet  officer  al- 
most sure  to  be  at  his  desk  and  geared  for 
such  early  activity-  The  President's  first 
question,  as  often  as  not,  la  about  prospects 
for  talks  with  the  Communlate. 

The  Administration  Is  con\-lnced  that  all 
the  increase  In  peace  speculation  Is  tied  to 
one  fact:  the  Conununlsta  are  being  badly 
beaten  In  the  war.  Evidence  mounts  that 
the  hopelessness  of  their  effort  Is  being  real- 
ized in  Hanoi. 

Curious  pictures  emerge  from  the  vast 
amount  of  intelligence  gathered  on  peace 
feelers.  Flurrlea  of  activity  at  the  Soviet 
embassy  in  Washington — lunches,  cocktails, 
intimate  talks — usually  bring  on  new  peace 
reports,  articles  and  dovlah  speeches.  The 
Amsrican  Journal  lata  who  have  been  allowed 
Into  North  Vietnam  have  created  new  pres- 
sures to  stop  the  bombing,  as  the  VS.  did 
in  1900-  Lyndon  Johnson  cannot  forget  how 
that  episode  came  about. 

The  Soviets  early  last  year  had  begun 
making  contact  with  senators,  diplomats  and 
White  House  aides.  The  message  from  Am- 
bassador Dobrynln  seemed  to  be  that  if  the 
bombing  was  halted,  the  Russians  could  gain 
leverage  for  peace  moves.  Oregon's  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  spent  more  than  three  hours 
with  Dobrynln  one  evening  and  called  the 
White  House  toward  midnight  urgently  ask- 
ing to  see  the  President.  Johnson's  own 
naUonal  security  people  began  to  talk  the 
•ame  way.  UcNamara  made  a  special  trip  to 
the  ranch  to  urge  It.  Secretary  of  SUte 
Dean  Rusk  was  a  holdout,  but  after  Am- 
bassador Thompson  had  conferred  with 
Dobrynln.  even  Rusk  felt  we  should  try  It. 
At  one  point  the  President  waa  supported  In 
bis  skepticism  about  the  propoaals  only  by 
his  old  friends  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe 
Fonas  and  Attorney  Clark  Clifford.  Then, 
following  a  long  afternoon  discussion  at  the 
Soviet  embassy,  the  cool,  skeptical  McGeorge 
Bundy,  then  Johnaon's  top  security  staffer, 
became  an  advocate  of  the  patiae.  Johnaon 
changed  hla  mind  and  the  bombers  stayed 
on  the  grotind  for  37  days.    And  what  came 
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(rom  amol?  SUanM— «nd  s  buUdup  ct 
north  Vletnmniiw  troopa  In  8outh  Vlatnmm. 
L«.t  wwk  til*  Pnsldent  Bood  In^J 
fading  llgHt  or  >  mowr  •fterooon  wxrn»d 
by  >  mc»«rln«  are  to  the  B»d  Boom.  H» 
t»Ued  >ol>«lT  about  hU  hopM  that  a  real 
Ugnal  would  come  to  at^n  fiac*  talk*.  Then 
be  imllad  aUjUtly.  "I  chaM  «»«7  VCt 
(Mler."  h«  Bid.  "Juat  Itta  my  Uttle  bcajla 
chaaea  a  aqulrreL" 
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■trong   and   (raat.     Tha   IndlTldual   u   the 
toundatloB  of  damocracy.    Thla  U  why  adu- 

caUon  la  ao  Tltal. 

But  not  all  man  realize  the  challenge  which 
Hw  before  them  to  create  a  happier,  healthier, 
and  aafer  tomorrow.  Until  they  do.  democ- 
racy muat  traTel  a  long,  rough  road.  Quea- 
Uo«u  muat  be  anawered.  eepeclally  thoae 
which  have  plaqued  man  alnce  the  earlleat 
clTlllaaUona.  Courage  and  determination 
will  lead  the  way.  Democracy  may  be  alow, 
hut,  by  the  Orace  o<  Ood.  we  ahall  aueceed. 


DemocracT— Wkai  It  M«u>  io  Mc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 


IM  TBS  HOOSI  OF  KBPRESKNTATTVIS 

Tvetday.  Feltruary  2S,  liS7 
Mr  DDAIi.  Mr,  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days  Washington  will  be  the 
host  city  for  final  Judging  In  the  Voice 
o*  Democracy  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  ot  F\)relgn  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  The  winning  entry  from  Ari- 
zona this  year  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Oray  of  Yuma. 

The  350,000  contestants  from 
throughout  the  Nation  wrote  on  "Democ- 
racy—What It  Means  to  Me." 

The  speech  written  by  young  Mr,  Gray 
U  an  Inspiring  message,  I  therefore 
commend  this  student's  words  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives: 
DinocaACT— What  It  Uiams  to  Mi 
Tha  word  Democracy  auggeau  many  thlnga 
to  many  people.  To  me.  democracy  la  the 
American  way  of  lUe,  and  It  la  predoua. 

A  democratic  form  of  government  U  not 
eaalty  held  together.  Ita  eurvlval  depends 
on  each  IndWduala  aupport  of  that  go»em- 
mant.  U  our  democracy  U  to  grow  and 
Oourlah,  each  cltlaen  muat  participate  In  It 
But  wlae  parUclpatlon  la  the  foremoet  In- 
gredient. 

In  order  to  make  wlae  cholcea,  an  Indl- 
Tldual  muat  be  educated.  Democracy  re- 
qulrea  tnteUlgent  declalona  by  each  penon. 
Without  education,  people  will  ixrt  be  able  to 
chooae  wlaely,  and  the  democratic  proceaa 
may  decay.  Each  peraon  of  thla  generation 
who  ataya  In  ichool  and  woctj  actively  and 
dUlaently  la  contributing  to  the  etrenglh 
of  our  nation.  When  each  man  U  educated, 
democracy  will  be  at  lu  hlgheat  point.  It 
la  foe  our  generauon  to  work  toward  thla 
end, 

Aa  an  IndlTldual,  I  beUeve  that  I  muat 
partldpala  In  thla  demoentlc  proceea  In 
order  to  preaerre  the  American  Ideal.  Democ- 
racy demanda  attention,  for  apathy  leada  to 
Ita  deetrucuon.  It  la  the  personal  roepon- 
BlblUty  of  each  cltlaen  to  work  for  a  better 
tomorrow,  and  It  la  my  reaponalblllty  to  do  all 
I  can  to  support  thU  great  freedom  we  have. 
I  muat  set  an  eiample  and  say,  "I  loye  my 
country,  and  1  care  about  It,** 

Democracy  U  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  United  SMtea  haa  come  a  long  way  alnca 
IT7S,  but  there  are  still  many  frontiers  to  be 
explored  and  many  problems  to  be  orercome. 
When  the  threat  to  democracy  la  aa  great  aa 
It  la  today.  It  becomea  evident  that  a  strong, 
free  America  la  the  only  answer  to  thla  threat. 
Freedom  la  democracy,  and  freedom  Is  the 
American  way  of  life. 

A  strong  Democracy  Inauna  tha  surrlTal 
of  the  malyldual,  for  It  U  baaed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition.  To  be  an  Indlridual  la 
to  be  free  to  chooae,  and  to  be  free  U  part  of 
demac>«cy.  If  each  peraon  could  and  would 
think  foe  blmaelf .  then  demootaey  would  b* 


OrriUc  E.  Prietder 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 


KKaoB)  raaaa  aaaocuTioirB 
Ha  graduated  from  the  Unlreralty  of  Okla- 
homa in  Journalism  In  l»»8  and  was  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  Dally,  the  school  newspaper. 
He  waa  a  paat  president  and  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Preea  Aasodatlon  and  ot  the  New 
Uexlco  Pr«s  AsaodaHon.  ,  ..    „     ,, 

Mr.  Priestley  waa  a  member  of  Bt.  Paul  s 
Methodist  Church,  a  jiaat  member  of  the 
MesUla  Valley  chamber  of  Commerce  Board 
of  Dlrectoia,  paat  president  of  the  Crowley, 
lA  Botary  Club  and  a  former  member  ot 
the  Laa  Cruces  Botary  Club.  He  waa  also 
a  member  of  the  New  MeHco  Profeaalonal 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Deltt  Chi,  profeselonal 
Journalistic  society, 

Usat  January  JO,  Mr.  Prleatley  waa  elected 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  Aseoclated  Press 
Publishers'  Asooclatlon. 


or   KXW    MKXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  2>,  1967 
Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
my  dearest  friends.  Orvllle  E.  Priestley, 
who  passed  away  on  February  13.  1967, 
Mr,  Priestley,  the  editor-publisher  of  the 
Las  Cruces  Sun-News,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  New  Mexico  As- 
sociated Press  Publishers'  Association. 
The  many  honors  and  awards  bestowed 
upon  him  were  symbolic  of  the  deeply  felt 
appreciation  of  his  community  and  State. 
He  devoted  his  Ufe  to  journalism  in  the 
manner  that  has  kept  it  an  honored  pro- 
fession— he  had  an  inherent  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  man. 

When  I  was  seeking  election  to  this 
body  for  the  first  time,  back  In  1958.  I 
was  advised  to  meet  and  talk  to  Orvllle 
Priestley  in  order  to  "feel  the  pulse"  of 
Ws  community.  Our  first  encounter  was 
an  experience  that  I  vrtU  never  forget 
He  questioned  my  theories  of  govern- 
ment, my  motivation  In  seeking  public 
office,  my  position  on  specific  issues,  and 
my  integrity  In  serving  the  people  of  our 
State — It  waa  undoubtedly  the  severest 
test  that  I  have  ever  faced  on  an  ex- 
temporaneous basis.  To  this  day.  I  am 
humbly  grateful  that.  In  his  eyes,  I 
seem  to  have  measured  up  to  those 
standards  which  he  felt  were  needed  by 
one  who  represents  the  people.  Prom 
that  unexpectedly  tense  beginning,  a 
friendship  between  us  grew  and  bore 
fruit  that  I  will  always  treasure — to  call 
him  friend  is  an  honor  to  me. 

My  heart  Is  deeply  saddened  by  his 
loss,  and  I  wish  to  extend  my  slncercst 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Orvllle  Priestley  was  a  great  news- 
paperman :  and  he  was.  certainly,  a  true 
friend. 

The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
Sun-News  following  his  death: 
O-  E.  PxixSTLrT.  PuBUSHXa,  Diss  Todat 
Omue  Eugene  Prleatley.  publlaher  ot  the 
Laa  Crucee  Sun-News  since  1847.  died  early 
today  In  an  B  Paeo  hospital. 

Mr.  Prleatley,  87,  had  been  In  111  health  the 
paat  several  montha  although  working  nearly 
every  day  at  hla  desk.  His  last  work  day  was 
Wednesday, 

Ha  waa  taken  to  the  hospital  laat  Friday, 
Bom  at  Trading  Post,  Kan..  September  30, 
18SS,  he  spent  hU  early  years  at  Anadarko, 
Okla..  and  attended  pubUc  schools  there  be- 
fore entering  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 


CSMX    TO    BTATX    IM     1S45 

Be  came  to  New  Mexico  m  IMS  from  Crow- 
ley He  had  worked  on  newapapera  In  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas  and  Missouri  before  becom- 
ing a  partner  In  the  Crowley  Dally  Signal. 

After  coming  to  New  Mexico,  Mr.  PneeUey 
and  the  late  Jamea  H  Skewea  published  the 
Arteala  Advocate,  which  they  sold  In  19S6. 
Tbey  alao  at  one  time  owned  the  I*a  Vegas, 
N.  M.,  Dally  Optic. 

Mr  pneetley  and  skewea  purchased  the 
Sun-News  in  October  1M«  from  the  late  Wal- 
lace Perry  and  Mrs.  Perry.  Mr.  Priestley  took 
actual  control  ot  the  newspaper  June  15, 
1947   coming  to  Laa  Crucea  from  Arteala. 

Se'verel  yeare  ago,  he  bought  out  stock  held 
by  Mrs.  Grace  B.  skewea  and  the  eaute  of 
her  husband. 

SISnCIS    WDHOOST 

He  la  sornved  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Opal  I/e«  Shore;  two  sons,  Joe  S.  '^•"'•J;*"' 
Blatant  pubUsher  of  The  Sun-News,  andOone 
Prleatley  Jr.  publisher  of  the  I.aa  Crucea 
Citizen:   and  six  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  wlU  he  held  at  4  p.m. 
Wedneaday  at  Graham's  Mortuary  chapel. 
Bev.  Nelaon  Wurgler,  paator  of  8t.  P«uls 
Methodist  Church  will  officiate,  saslsted  by 
Rev  Bancroft  Smith  ot  St.  Andrews  Episco- 
pal Church.    Bunal  wUl  be  In  Maaonlc  Ceme- 

"Soibearere  irlU  be  WlUlam  Byron  Darden, 
Dr  Paul  S.  Jonea,  Abe  J,  Pertlman,  MaJ,  Oen, 
Hugh  Milton,  John  QUI,  Bob  McMlIIln, 

Honorary  pallbearere  wUl  be  membara  of 
the  Sun-News  staff  and  many  friends 
throughout  New  MeHco  who  knew  snd  loved 


Carrer  CMntr's  OulitaBdrnf  Senior 
Clisn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  scDfNnoTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTATIVES 

Tutiiay,  Febniani  2*.  f  S*7 
Mr,  NEIBEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  among 
individuals  In  the  Second  District  who 
have  been  selected  as  an  outstanding 
senior  dtteen.  Is  Mrs.  Howard  Hall,  of 
WaconU.  who  Is  representing  Carver 
County  at  the  Governor's  sixth  biennial 
Conference  on  Aging  at  ceremonies  In 
Minneapolis  this  week. 

I  Include  an  article  from  the  WacoiUa 
Patriot  concerning  Mrs.  Hall  at  this 
point  In  my  remarlcs: 

Mas.  Howssn  HAtL  Is  NOMn«tx  roa  Stati's 
OrmfTAWDiNC  SsxTOa  Cmaxw 
Mrs.   Howard   Hall  of   Waconla.  who  was 
recently   aelected   aa   Carver   County's  Out- 
standing senior  Cltteen.   baa  been  Invited 


February  28,  1967 

to  attend  ttae  Oovernor'a  6th  Bleanlal  Ood- 
lerence  on  A^ng,  to  be  held  February  33-34 
in  the  Plck-NlcoUet  HoUl   In  MlnneapolU. 

She  U  among  the  nominee*  (rom  whom 
Oovemor  Harold  LeVander  wlU  name  "Mln- 
nesota'i  Outstanding  Senior  Cltleen".  The 
Governor  will  present  each  of  the  county 
nominees  with  a  special  certificate  and  will 
preaent  a  gold  and  walnut  etate-ahaped 
plaque  to  the  top  candidate.  Thla  awaM 
was  first  made  at  the  1066  Governor's  Con- 
ferenoe  on  Aging  to  (ocus  state  attention  on 
the  outstanding  achievements  ot  ao  many  of 
our  older  cltlMna  The  1&65  state  honors 
went  to  Miss  Marie  Pleslnger  of  Northfield. 

The  1807  presentation  will  be  made  at  the 
c^>enlng  session  of  the  Conference  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  February  33. 

Other  special  event*  of  thla  year's  con- 
ference will  be  special  aeeaiona  on  housing 
for  the  elderly,  and  on  legislation  affecting 
older  persons.  Including  the  Governor's  rec- 
ommendation for  property  tax  relief  for  older 
persons  wltb  low  Incomes. 
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NatioBal  Cleaa-Up,  Puat-Up,  Fix-Up 
Bnrefta 


basis  of  locality,  with  thoae  in  the  larger 
cities  making  more  than  those  in  small  towns 
and  rural  areas. 

But  the  admlnlatratlon  at  the  moment  is 
interested  In  the  matter  ot  paying  higher 
starting  salaries  In  order  to  attract  compe- 
tent postal  personnel. 

For  example,  such  dtlee  as  San  Ftanclaco. 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Waahlngton  on  ocoa- 
alon  have  serious  postal  recruitment  prob- 
lems- 

On  the  other  band,  there  are  more  than 
enough  candidates  for  posUl  )obs  In  smaller 
cities  and  towns  where  the  present  starting  ■ 
salary  of  •6.331  annually  is  more  than  ade- 
quate, postal  oOlclala  say. 

PoaUl  officials  would  like  to  raise  the 
starting  pay  in  some  of  the  major  dUes 
without  having  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  all 
other  postal  clerks  and  carriers  Id  these 
cities.  Thla  poeea  a  problem,  because  Junior 
clerks  and  carriers  would  be  making  as  much 
as  some  of  the  senior  employes. 


Postal  SaUriei  Based  m  LocaJitT 
Are  BetBf  Serioasly  Considered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cauroKMu 
IN  THE  aOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  waa 

with  real  pleasure  that  I  read  the  article 
by  Joseph  Yoiimr  In  the  Washington 
Star  of  February  27  about  postal  salaries 
being  based  on  locality  rather  than  on  a 
national  basis. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  on  this 
subject  for  many  years  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  all  Government 
civil  aenice  employees  will  not  receive 
Juatloe  In  connection  with  their  salaries 
If  they  live  In  a  high-cost  area.  The 
national  salaries  are  always  fixed  on  a 
compromise  between  salaries  In  low- 
coat  areas  and  salaries  In  high -cost 
8u*eas.  As  a  result,  the  employees  liv- 
ing In  the  high-cost  areas  never  get 
Justice  while  those  living  in  the  low-cost 
areas  are  paid  salaries  above  comparable 
salaries  In  private  industry  in  the  local 
area. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  administra- 
tion really  means  what  Joseph  Young 
predicts.     Mr.  Young's  article  follows: 
Postal  Saumuzs  Bases  on  Locautt  Aax  Bexno 

SraiOITSLT    COHSIDIXKD 

( By  Joseph  Young ) 

The  Johnaon  administration  la  giving  seri- 
ous consideration  to  a  plan  of  paying  postal 
salarlea  on  a  toeallty  bsals  rather  than  on  a 
national  rate. 

The  plan  would  not  go  as  far  as  that 
propoeed  by  Rep.  Tom  Steed.  D-Okla..  chair- 
man of  the  Houae  Approprlatlona  Postal 
Bubcommlttec.  which  would  determine  postal 
salaries  on  the  baals  of  coat  of  living  factors 
tn  the  various  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country. 

What  the  administration  Is  considering  se- 
riously la  a  system  whereby  the  starting  poaal 
nalarlea  of  letter  carriers  and  postal  clerks 
would  be  raised  in  those  clUes  where  recruit- 
ment la  dUDctUt  because  of  coet-of-llvlng 
factors  and  Intense  compeUUon  from  higher 
Industry  wages. 

This,  ot  course,  could  be  the  first  step  In 
a  system  of  paying  postal  workers  on  ttaa 


Yoke  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NSW  jiasET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  il.  1967 
Mr.  HOWARD.     Mr.  Speaker.  28  years 
ago.  on  February  26.  1942.  the  following 
vordx  were  spoken ; 

The  Voice  of  Amerlc*  speak*.  Todmy 
America  ha«  been  at  war  for  79  daya.  Dally 
at  ttals  time  we  sball  speak  to  you  about 
America  and  the  war.  and  tlie  news  may  be 
good  or  bad.     We  shall  tell  the  truth 

And  so  the  Voice  of  America  began  its 
first  assignments  In  the  midst  of  the  crit- 
ical times  which  faced  our  Nation  and 
the  world  during  World  War  n.  The 
high  standards  enunciated  in  that  sen- 
tence. "We  shaU  teU  the  truth."  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
25  years  of  the  Voice's  existence. 

Facing  the  task  of  explaining  America 
and  Americans  to  those  abroad  without 
the  tools  of  the  great  lie  or  a  censored 
press  as  other  powers  utilize,  the  Voice 
has  handled  its  responsibilities  In  the 
finest  tradition  allowing  a  free  flow  of  in- 
formation and  entrusting  its  audience  to 
judge  us  on  our  accomplishments  as  well 
as  noting  our  difflculties. 

As  our  late  President  John  F.  Kenned; 
said  when  addressing  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica staff  In  1962 : 

The  Voice  of  America  carries  a  heavy  re- 
sponalblllty.  lu  bunien  of  truth  U  not  easy 
to  bear.  It  must  explain  to  a  curious  and 
suspicious  world  what  we  are.  It  must  tell 
them  or  our  basic  beliefs.  It  must  teU  them 
of  a  country  which  Is  In  some  ways  a  rather 
old  country — certainty  old  as  republics  go. 
And  yet  it  must  make  our  Ideas  alive  and  new 
and  vital  In  the  high  competition  which  goea 
on  around  the  world  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

It  is  Important  for  us  to  pause  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  magnlflcent  job  the  Voice 
of  America  has  done  for  us  in  the  world 
community.  Under  the  directorship  of 
the  very  able  John  Chancellor,  the  Voice 
continues  to  spread  the  truth.  And  as  It 
does  this  it  spreads  the  seeds  of  liberty 
and  the  cause  of  freedom. 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  NEW  xnoRX) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1967 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  delega- 
tion ol  six  has  come  to  Washington  from 
my  home  State  of  New  Mexico  to  accept 
a  national  award.  The  award  Is  given 
by  the  National  Clean-Up,  Palnl-Up.  Plx- 
Up  Bureau.  The  town  of  Moriarty.  pop- 
ulation 1.200.  1«  located  In  central  New 
Mexico.  I  Insert  In  the  CoNCREssioNAt 
RccofiD  the  acceptance  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Durham,  president  of  the 
Moriarty  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 

We  Uve  on  Main  Street,  tI.8.A..  Route  66. 
Moriarty.  Hew  liexlco 

For  several  previous  yeaia.  the  Moriarty 
Garden  Club  had  conducted  short  duration 
Clean-Up  campaigns. 

The  Garden  Club  asked  the  Moriarty 
Chamber  of  Commerce  if  they  would  con- 
sider sponsoring  the  Clean-Up  campaign  for 
IM6. 

Tbrougb  correspondence,  an  invitation 
came  from  the  Albuquerque  Chamber  or 
Commerce  to  have  representatives  attend 
their  annual  Clean-Up  Campaign  Kick-off 
breakfaat  April  1. 

The  B  representatives  of  various  organlaa- 
tlona  who  attended,  came  home  with  enough 
enthusiasm  for  the  entire  IJKtO  resldenu  of 
Moriarty. 

A  steering  committee  was  organised  to 
plan  and  co-ordinate  the  entire  campaign 
We  felt  that  with  the  rapid  growth  tn 
population  of  from  75.  according  to  the  1950 
census,  to  1.200.  not  much  time  had  been  giv- 
en to  the  thought  of  cleanliness  and  beeu- 
Uflcatlon. 

During  the  next  4  weeks,  the  steering  com- 
mittee Chairmen  were  selected  and  briefed  on 
the  plan  of  action  and  tbelr  responsibilities. 
We  divided  our  City  into  4  resldenUal  and 
business  quadrants  with  a  chairman  andxo- 
chairman  for  each  quadrant. 

They  were  reaponalble  for  securing  a  chalr- 
oun  tor  each  block  In  their  quadrant  and 
explaining  the  complete  program. 

Bach  block  chairman  contacted  every  resi- 
dent on  their  block  and  enUsted  their  co- 
operation. 

The  bualnea  area  of  town  was  contacted 
In    the   aame   manner. 

A  total  of  136  people  were  Involved,  from 
the  steering  committee  right  down  to  the 
block  chairmen. 

fi  meetings  were  held  during  April  to  get 
our  drive  started,  and  on  May  1.  the  cam- 
paign waa  offlclally  kicked  off,  designated  as 
"Go-Go"  day,  with  a  aack  lunch  picnic  in 
the  City  Park  and  a  parade  of  some  &0  entries 
We  chose  s«  a  slogan  "Sidewinder  S6  Makes 
a  Clean  Sweep"  because  of  our  geographic 
location,  and  the  year  1966.  and  referring  to 
"sidewinder"  as  balng  not  a  species  of  rattle- 
snake, but  in  Its  speclaUaed  application  here. 
it  la  a  popular  reference  to  a  tornado  or 
twister. 

Our  campaign  song  was  wltled  "The  Side- 
winder Sweep."  to  the  tune  of  "These  BooU 
Were  Made  for  Walkln."  We  used  our  fire 
truck  to  Inform  people  and  our  song  was 
sung  at  this  time. 

I  would  Uke  to  emphasize,  that  our  slogan 
and  campaign  song  were  oonatantly  on  the 
minds  of  every  citizen. 

We  made  oxu*  campaign  "fun."  for  Itatarted 
on  a  day  of  fun  activities  and  ended  at  our 
wuuul  4Ch  at  July  Old  Fashioned  Bar-B-Q 
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CcKbrmtlon.  with  the  pre»ent«Uon  of  c«r- 
UBcKU*  of  Ktil»Ta«nafit  »nd  ipMJ*!  recog- 
nition awarda. 

We  had  excellmt  o«»»nll»Uon  and  tunc- 
uonlng  commltteea  tli«  beUered  In  "fouow- 

No  one  wanted  to  mlaa  a  report  meeting 
beeauM  we  iii  mmkt  tJito  a  -run"  campaign, 
but  with  "■ertoua  ob)ecllvea." 

Our  committee  waa  conBdent  that  we 
could  win  an  award,  but  the  dtliena  went 
about  their  cleaning  with  a  aenae  of  "pride" 
and  not  prize. 

Cooperation.  Fun,  and  Achievement  were 
the  key"  to  our  campaign,  for  you  could 
hardly  do  any  type  of  cleaning  without  eome- 
one  being  there  talcing  your  picture. 

We  concentrated  on  InToMng  aa  many 
people  a<  poMlble  with  leapooalbUlOea,  In 
order  to  give  eyeryone  a  feeUng  of  being  a 
"part  of"  the  campaign. 

And  we  were  not  dlaappolnted  In  the  leajt 
with  their  wlUlngneea  to  cooperate. 

Publicity  of  our  campaign  waa  timed 
perfectly  to  teep  the  campaign  foremoat  In 
the  mlnda  of  every  cttUen. 

■very  bit  at  evidence  of  progreaa,  wttH 
plcturea  and  worda,  waa  uaed,  with  apedBc 
mention  of  Individual*'  namea. 

The  acrapbook  committee  waa  conatantly 
working  throughout  the  campaign,  gather- 
ing and  cataloging  every  evidence  of  acUvlty 
foe  future  uae  In  complUng  our  ecrapbook 
for  entry. 

In  the  paat,  many  varloua  campalgna  nave 
been  conducted,  but  none  have  received  the 
aooeptance  and  entire  cooperaUotl  aa  did  thla 
clean-up  campaign. 

All  organization*,  both  adult  and  youth. 
acUvely  participated  In  one  phase  or  another 
of  the  campaign. 

wo'  feel  that  organization  porttdpalton  and 
cooperallon  were  alao  key  component*  to  a 
lucceaaful  campaign. 

In  condualon.  without  the  bMic  organl- 
aaUon.  there  would  have  been  no  campaign. 
Without   the   publicity   and   plcturea,   we 
would  have  had  no  evidence  of  our  cam- 
paign to  record. 

Without  the  acrapbook.  we  would  have 
had  no  olllclal  recorded  entry. 

But  mowt  Important,  are  the  fine  people 
of  Morlaly.  New  Mexico,  for  without  their 
wUUng  participation,  we  would  have  none 
of  the  above,  and  we  would  not  be  privileged 
»  be  here  aharlng  our  wonderful  experience 
with  you.         

Aunertuy  of  EgtaaU'i  ladepcadeace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

OP  oxnroa 
IN  THI  HODBI  OP  RIPRESINTATIVES 

Tuaday.  Febmary  2«.  J»«7 
Mr.  COLXJEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  the 
House  »"«s  not  'n  session  last  PridiT,  I 
wUl  take  this  occasion  to  say  a  few  wordj 
about  the  anniversary  of  Estonian  inde- 
pendence. 

We.  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes, 
jet  aside  1  day  each  year  to  celebrate 
our  freedom  from  foreign  rule.  The 
Fourth  of  July  is  always  an  occasion  for 
parades,  for  patroUc  music,  and  for  ora- 
torical pyrotechnics,  as  weU  as  flreworks 
of  the  literal  type.  All  in  all.  our  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  be- 
cause we  have  enjoyed  almost  two  cen- 
tries  of  freedom. 

Our  Estonian  friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  really  celebrate  on  th*  an- 
niversary date  that  marks  the  birth  of 


freedom  In  that  tiny  Baltic  nation— they 
merely  observe  it.  ..^st  Friday  was  the 
49th  anniversary  of  their  Independence. 
It  was  on  February  24.  1918.  that  Estonia 
broke  the  shackles  that  had  bound  her  to 
ciarist  Russia.  .  .  „     .  - 

A  short  22  years  later.  In  1940,  Soviet 
Russia  reforged  the  chains  and  Estoiila 
asatn  became  a  colony  of  the  Communist 
empire.  The  Soviet  empire  of  the  com- 
missars has  been  as  tyrannical,  as  op- 
pressive, and  as  vicious  as  the  RomanoB 
empire  of  the  czars. 

If  ofily  Estonia  could  look  forward  to 
a  restoration  of  freedom  by  the  time  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Independence  ar- 
rives on  February  24.  1988.  The  people 
of  that  unhappy  land  would  then  truly 
have  something  to  celebrate  rather  than 
a  day  to  observe.  The  50th  anniversary 
would  really  be  a  year  of  Jubilee. 


FortT-tkree  Peteeil  of  VS.  Poor  U»e  ia 
Rural  Area*— Tkree  Oat  of  f  ow  Are 
WhHe  ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KXNTTTCKT 

IN  THK  HODSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  February  2S.  1967 
Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  wfll 
be  Interested  In  an  AP  report  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  inquirer  on 
January  29.  This  report  discusses  the 
flndinga  of  the  NaUonal  Association  for 
Commilnlty  Development  on  the  subject 
of  rural  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  association  an- 
nounced much  valuable  information,  and 
Its  research  work  wiU  be  of  substantial 
importance  as  we  seek  ways  to  strength- 
en the  war  on  poverty.  The  most  strik- 
ing fact  in  the  report  Is  that  while  only 
29  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
live  In  rural  areas,  fully  43.4  percent  of 
the  American  poor  are  found  In  those 
areas.  In  rural  America.  26.9  percent  of 
the  people  are  poor,  while  the  figure  for 
urban  areas  Is  14.4  percent 

Mr  Speaker,  these  figures,  and  others 
provided  by  the  associaUon,  suggest  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  facing  us  In  the 
war  against  rural  poverty.  Surely  our 
efforts  In  this  area  must  be  doubled  and 
redoubled,  and  the  poor  of  this  Nation 
who  live  ouUlde  urban  areas  must  be 
extended  the  helping  hand  they  so  great- 
ly need  and  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  report  of 
the  National  Association  for  Community 
Development  on  rural  poverty,  as  it  ap- 
peared In  the  Inquirer,  at  this  point  In 
theRicons: 

Poan-THaxm  Pmcxkt  or  C.8.  Pooa  Lirx  m 
BumAi.  AaxAB,  Tkxxi  Out  or  Foua  Aaa 
Warr* 

Washinctton,  January  38. — Only  29.1  per- 
cent of  the  Natloni  population  live  In  rural 
areaa  but  43.4  percent  of  America's  poor  are 
found  there,  the  National  Aaeodatlon  for 
Oomm unity  Development  reported  Saturday. 
The  aaaoelatloti  report*  also  that  In  rural 
Amertca.  MS  percent  of  the  people  are  poot^- 
famUy  Income  under  13,000  annually  or  ladl- 


Tldual  Income  below  » 1 .500— compared  to  14.4 
percent  In  urban  area*. 

"Uor«  than  half  of  rural  poverty  u  found 
in  the  South."  the  report  aaya.  "All  but 
three  o<  the  2»0  oountle*  In  which  rural  f  anU- 
Ues  had  the  loweat  median  locomee  In  1859 
were  In  the  14  Southern  and  Border  State*,' 

The  report  alec  »ayi  three  out  of  four  of 
the  rural  poor  are  white  but  poverty  1*  greater 
proportionately  among  Negro  and  other  non- 
white  rural  reeldenta. 

Aa  an  example,  the  report  aay*  fewer 
than  one-half  of  white  farm  famine*  are 
poor  compared  to  eight  of  nine  nonwhlte 
farm  famine*.  Among  rural  nonfarm  fami- 
lies, the  report  *aya.  19  percent  of  the  whltea 
are  poor  compared  to  67  percent  of  the 
nonwhlte*.  

AXXAS  *KX  UVrXO 

The  report  In  a  booklet  entitled  "Dlmen- 
ilon*  of  Bural  Poverty."  waa  laaued  In  ad- 
vance of  the  aaaoclatloo'*  three-day  confer- 
ence on  rural  poverty  which  open*  Monday. 
The  report  wa*  prepared  by  Howard  Hall- 
man,  a  Waahlngton  consultant,  for  the 
conference. 

Rural  area*  moat  In  need  of  economic  de- 
velopment, according  to  the  report,  are 
Southern  tobacco  and  cotton  areaa.  Appa- 
lachla.  the  0«mrk*.  Upper  Great  Lake*  region, 
northern  New  England  and  Indian  reser- 
vation*. 

raaia  jobs  Dior 
"In    many    of    the    poor   rural    area*,   the 
greatest   undeveloped   resource  I*  the  peo- 
ple who  live  there."  *ay*  the  report.    "ThU 
1*  especially  true  In  the  South." 

It  aay*  the  three  type*  of  Induatry  a«K>- 
clated  with  rural  area* — agriculture,  mining 
and  foreetry— have  auffered  large  loeae*  of 
employment  In  recent  years. 

•The  drop  In  farm  employment  has  been 
parUcularly  aevere.  from  8.6  mllUon  Jobe  In 
1046  to  4  6  million  In  1965."  the  report  notes. 
Other  point*  In  the  report  Include: 
-Farm  wage*  are  low.  averaging  SI  OS  an 
hour,  which  would  yield  only  M.OOO  for  a 
year  of  full-time  employment. 

—Farm  workers  lose  more  day*  due  to  lick- 
ne*s  than  worker*  In  any  other  occupaUon. 
but  farm  residents  average  Just  3  3  visits  to 
a  physician  annually  compared  to  4.8  vUlU 
toe  persona  living  In  metropoUtan  area*. 

Even   though   nonfarm  occupations  are 

clearly  the  prime  employment  opportunlues 
for  rural  youth,  course*  In  agriculture  have 
dominated  the  vocational  curriculum  of  most 
rural  schools.  .      ..  - 

—In  1964  there  still  were  9.895  one-teacher 
schools,  mostly  In  rural  areaa. 

—In  I960  urban  adults  averaged  111  years 
of  educaUon  compared  to  8i  years  for  non- 
farm  rural  people  and  8.8  years  for  farm 
residents. 

In  I960,  four  of  Ave  urban  homee  were 

m  sound  condiuon  and  contained  complete 
plumbing,  but  only  sUghtly  more  than  one 
of  two  r\iral  dwelling*  met  these  criteria. 

The  National  Association  for  Community 
Development,  organized  In  1965.  U  a  private, 
nonprofit  professional  organlzauoo  whoea 
purposes  Include  providing  lesdershlp  In  th* 
development  of  our  Nation's  communltlss. 
urban  and  rural.  In  an  effort  to  combat 
poverty. 


Estooiaa  iBdependcacc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  i«sw  Tcmm 
m  THE  HOnSK  OF  BEPRB8BNTATIVK8 

rueiday,  February  2t,  19S7 
Mr.  WYDLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  list 
of  tadependent  natlotu  has  grown  rapld- 
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ly  In  the  last  two  decades.  The  list  how- 
ever, does  not  usually  contain  the  names 
of  some  states.  These  are  the  unfor- 
tunate countries  which  lost  their  formal 
international  Identity  through  forced  ab- 
sorbUon  within  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
such  state  Is  Estonia.  Since  July  1940. 
she  has  been  an  unwilling  component  of 
the  huge  Communist  empire  to  the  east 
of  her. 

Before  the  disgraceful  conquest  of  Es- 
tonia over  26  years  ago,  that  small  Baltic 
nation  had  been  a  free,  proud,  and 
worthy  member  of  the  world  community. 
The  people  of  Estonia  had  shown  the 
ability  to  work  for  a  better  Internal  life 
and  a  peaceful  external  relationship  with 
their  neighbors. 

The  opportunity  to  achieve  freedom 
had  come  with  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence from  the  empire  of  the  Roman- 
ovs on  February  24.  1918.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  upheaval^  caused  by  the  First 
World  War.  the  Estonian  people  had 
thrown  off  the  foreign  domination  of  al- 
most two  centuries.  The  anniversary  of 
that  memorable  event  In  Estonian  his- 
tory Is  truly  worth  commemorating.  It 
was  a  stirring  chapter  In  the  march  of 
liberty. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that 
Estonians  cannot  today  celebrate  that 
national  holiday  In  their  homeland  Is  an- 
other excellent  reason  that  we  should 
ourselves  remind  the  world  that  Estonia 
was  and  should  again  be  among  the  roll 
of  independent  nations.  I  wish  to  extend 
to  the  long-suffering  people  of  Estonia 
my  hope  that  their  country  may  soon 
again  be  numbered  In  that  proud  as- 
semblage. 


HatchiDtoa  Maa  VUtts  Eui  Bcrlia,  Ap- 
pncialei  Uaited  States  of  Aacrica 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  ICDtlfaKlTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  t967 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tip  Millfi. 
editor  of  our  hometown  paper,  the 
Hutchinson  Leader,  recently  carried  in 
his  editorial  column  excerptft  from  a  let- 
ter by  Jim  Kurth  of  Hutchinson,  who  Is 
serving  with  the  Army  In  West  Berlin. 
Jim's  observations  of  East  Berlin  are  well 
worth  reporting  to  a  larger  readei-ship 
and  I  include  the  Leader  commentary 
at  this  point  In  my  remaiks : 

HUTCHIKSON    Mah   Visits   East   Bexlim.   Ar- 

MLSCUTZS  XJSTTTD  STATES  OF  AMEKICA 

Tou  mlgtit  find  Interesting  thla  excerpt 
from  ft  recent  letter  written  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  Kurth  of  Hutcblnaon  by  their  son 
Jim,  who  la  with  the  army  In  West  Ber- 
Un: 

"I  spent  ft  week  end  In  East  Berlin  recent- 
ly. We  must  wear  our  uniforms  when  we 
cross  the  border.  American  serrlcemen  stft- 
tloned  tn  West  BerUn  are  required  to  cross 
over  at  least  twice  a  year,  sod  I  can  see  why 
they  should. 

"It  makes  you  realise  why  you  are  in  serv- 
ice. I  would  tike  to  take  sJl  these  draft 
dodgers  and  'peace  creeps'  and  drop  them 
In  East  Befiin  for  a  few  days.  Tou  wouldn't 
believe    tliftA  place.     They   have   no   traffic 


problems  because  they  have  no  cars.  The 
department  stores  wtlh  their  liuge  windows 
are  empty  because  there's   nothing  to  sell. 

"The  people  aeldom  go  out  on  the  streets, 
and  the  ones  that  do  are  very  sad.  If  no 
one  waa  watching,  the  East  BerUnera  would 
smile  or  wink  or  even  risk  waving  when 
they  saw  on  American  uniform. 

"After  that  trtp  toEast  BerUn  I  wiu  never 
regret  the  three  years  I  spent  In  the  army. 
I  surely  wouldn't  want  to- have  th*  U.S. 
like  that,  and  I'd  «ather  we  fight  'them' 
awny  from  hocne." 

Jim  will  complete  his  tour  of  duty  with- 
in a  month  and  expects  to  be  home  about 
March  16.  He  enlisted  for  three  years  and 
has  been  In  Germany  for  the  past  21  months. 


Federal  Aid  to  EdacaliM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OP    PEKNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 'REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  28,  1967 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  fought  for  many  years  to  secure 
Federal  aid  to  education.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  know  the  benefits  are 
already  being  noticed. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  hear  from  a 
section  of  our  State  in  which  the  popula- 
tion normally  objects  to  Federal  aid  of 
any  type  on  the  grounds  It  "is  not  neces- 
sary and  It  Is  an  attempt  to  gain  Federal 
control." 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
continue  to  support  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
caUon and  try  to  have  it  Increased  aa 
requested  in  Uie  following  letter.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
Pennsylvania  colleagues  to  the  appeal 
for  an  expanded  program — and  ask  their 
support  when  the  l^islatlon  is  before 
the  House  for  final  passage: 

HUNTINGDOK  AOKA  SCHOOLS. 

The  Honorable  Ei.Ma  J.  HoLt^KO, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washtnffton.  D.C. 

Mt  Deax  Cowgkzsbmah  Hollahd:  We  con- 
sider It  our  duty  and  our  obligation  to 
Inform  you  of  the  tremendous  Impact  that 
^deral  aid  to  education  has  bad  upon  the 
educational  program  of  the  Huntingdon  Area 
Schools  In  Huntingdon.  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  Industrial  Development  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bectrlc  Company  ahd  the 
CouncU  for  Bconomlc  Development  Orga- 
nization (CEDO).  It  was  found  tliat  31.7''^ 
ol  the  (>eopIc  In  our  County  earn  less  than 
93.000  00  The  some  survey  revealed  that 
33  HS-  of  the  people  lived  in  what  Is  classi- 
fied as  "dilapidated  housing. "  In  spite  of 
these  signs  of  poverty.  Huntingdon  County 
ranks  fifth  among  all  counties  tn  Pennsyl- 
vania In  local  financial  effort  for  the  support 
of  the  schools.  We  were  swsre  that  much 
was  being  done  for  the  education  of  our 
young  people;  but  we  were  even  more  aware 
tbst  much  more  hod  to  be  done  If  our 
children  were  to  attain  an  educaUoo  which 
would  be  an  acceptable  preparstlon  for  the 
future. 

Public  Law  88-10— The  Elementary 
Secondary  Education  Act — ^made  available 
•165.000.00  for  the  disadvantaged  children 
of  our  community.  In  the  original  allot- 
ment of  60B  flnancUlly  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, we  found  many  frustrated  children 
caused  by  Inability  to  read,  lack  of  culture 
in  the  home,  lock  of  physical  and  denUl  care 


and  also  on  Inadequate  diet.  In  our  original 
grant  of  ties.OOO.OO  we  attacked  these  prob- 
lems and  believe  that  we  are  seeing  remark- 
able result*.  Students  In  high  acnool  as  a 
remit  of  this  prDblem  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  a  dentist  for  the  first  time  in  their 
life:  physical  impairments  have  been  cor- 
rected; worm  nqpn  meals  have  been  pro- 
vided for  those  who  previously  had  no 
lunch;  and  above  all.  the  children  who  were 
reading  below  their  grade  level  are  now 
receiving  remedial  Instruction  from  11 
apecloUy  trained  reading  Instructors.  It  was 
revealed  that  42fi  of  these  students  Improved 
their  reading  level  one  year  and  six  months 
above  the  naTznal  rate  of  growth  as  a  result 
of  the  remedial  reading  program  m^ade  pos- 
alble  through  Public  Law  89-10. 

We  are  attempting  to  discover  and  oore 
for  those  In  dire  need  through  the  medium 
of  an  OBO  sponsored  Bead  Start  program. 
Next  year  If  Federal  old  Is  oonUnued  we  ex- 
pect to  provide  fallow- through  services  for 
these  same  students.  There  are  many  other 
objects  of  Federal  old  to  education  which  I 
have  not  mentioned  for  which  we  are  deeply 
grateful. 

I  would  urge  you  as  a  member  of  the  OOth 
Congers*  to  support  enthiurt—tlcftlly  taflala- 
tlon  to  continue  and  even  eiqiand  tlw  VMeral 
aid.  It  la  our  firm  belief  taut  the  (reateet 
defense  America  can  have  la  an  educated 
citlsenry. 

The  story  I  have  related  to  you  can  be 
repeated  by  thousands  oif  educators  In  our 
nation:  and  It  Is  only  thorugh  Federal  aid 
that  all  people  will  have  on  equal  opportunity 
to  become  educated  to  their  full  capacity  to 
learn. 

Respectfully  yours. 

H.  Ronald  HcnuK. 

Superintndent. 


TW  Root  of  U^.  CriMc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


IM  THE  HOUBB  OP  RKPHKSEHTATIVKS 
Tuetday,  February  28,  19S7 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rxcoro  I  would  like  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  one  of  the  great  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  city  which  it  is  my  privl- 
lepe  to  represent  in  Congress. 
.  The  Commercial  Appeal  editorial  dials 
with  the  recent  report  on  crime  released 
by  the  President's  Commission.  I  agree 
with  the  editorial  writer  that,  although 
there  are  many  ways  to  oonibat  the 
serious,  and  growing  crime  rate  in 
America,  the  basic  cause  of  the  increase 
In  crime  is  a  breakdown  in  our  moral 
structure. 

We  cannot  expect  juveniles  to  be  law 
abiding  when  we  tall  to  teach  them  re- 
spect lor  law.  Our  generation  cannot 
expect  morality  from  the  youUi  of  the 
Nation  when  our  society  encourages 
immorality  through  movies.  TV.  and 
filthy  books.  We  cannot  expect  a  well- 
ordered  society  when  we  have  ignored 
completely  the  teaching  of  self-dlacl- 
pUne.  and  the  rules  of  work  and  thrift, 
and  dedication  to  principle. 

America  became  a  great  Nation  be- 
cause it  was  a  law-abiding  Nation 
founded  on  deep  religious  principles. 
Imbued  with  a  love  of  Ood,  and  adher- 
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ence  to  »uch  bulc  truth*  u  set  forth  In 
the  Ten  Cotnm»n<lment«,  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

I  commend  the  Commercial  Appeal 
editorial  to  my  coUeo«ue»,  and  to  the 
people  who  will  road  thia  Rioorb  In  the 
hope  that  it  may  inspire  a  rededlcaUon 
to  moral  principles  which  alone  can  be 
the  deciding  factor  In  reducing  crime. 
The  editorial  follows; 

Tm  Root  at  V3.  C«n«i 
0»«r  a>»  w»ea  end,  white  ttoe  preeldwiHal 
onoimUBloB  reiwrt  on  crime   w««  Ijelng  re- 
laxed and  publlclied.  DotroK  wee  (lr«nl»tli- 
ln«  wh*t  the  report  U  fcll  mlxjut. 

In  Detrctt  4  »ta«gerlng  crime  IncreMe  h«« 
ted  to  an  unprecedented  eale  end  r««l«ti»tlon 

oC  areeitne     Cltiaene  ere  «,frmld.  

•There  u  reMoo  to  Be  alarmed  aoout 
crime.-  tlie  19-ineml>er  Preeldenff  Oommle- 
Mon  oo  Law  Enrortwmeat  and  Adminlatrt- 
llon  ot  J\»tloe  eay«  In  lu  maeaise  repcrt.  It 
nklla  tor  "a  revolutloo  In  the  way  America 
thinka  about  crime."  and  H  eubmlle  m<«» 
than  200  rwomiDoadatloDe  for  up-gradln* 
law  enforr«ment,  the  oourU  and  ocrrecUonal 
inatltuUooa. 

Before  crltKislng  tlie  360-pa«e  report— 
and  it  o«n  etand  eome  crlOolam— it  sboald 
be  praiaed.  This  document,  titled  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  crime  m  a  Pree  Socrlety, '  aboijld  l>e 
read  by  every  policeman,  cvwy  lawyer,  every 
Judfe.  every  prlaon  and  probation  olBcial. 
and  by  memberj  of  Oongreee.  leglelaluree  and 
dty  and  county  govemmenta.  To  hope  for 
wideapread  etudy  of  the  report  by  all  c<U- 
gena  would  be  too  much,  yet  In  the  end  thla 
might  be  the  beet  way  to  dlmlntah  crime. 

The  raeeoo  fcr  thu  la  that  the  growing 
crime  problem  oeo  be  traced  to  one  funda- 
mental caMe:  The  breatdown  of  the  family. 
Immorality.  dKwt»peot  for  law  and  tor  the 
IndiridiwJ  righta  oi  other*,  matertallwn.  dou- 
ble etandarda.  oaaual  atutudea  toward  re- 
ligion and  unooocem  for  otihera  all  have 
their  roou  In  boda7'a  generation  of  parente. 
And  It  H  theee  pareate  who  have  given  hirth 
to  the  generaUon  of  Juvenllee  that  la  letting 
the  pace  In  the  crime-rate  rlee.  Arreet  ratea 
«c«  now  highest  wnong  thoee  15  and  16  yeare 
old.  and  next  hlgheat  among  thoee  IB 
througb  a>. 

Touth  dDOUaatea  our  pof>uiatia«i  Ogurea. 
our  culture  and  our  vime.  The  praaldenual 
oommiaatoo  laye  lu  atudlea  ahow  that  "per- 
haps 90  per  oeot  of  all  young  people  have 
coounltted  M  leMl  one  ect  foe  which  ttiey 
oould  l»ve  been  brought  to  juvenile  court." 
The  iwmim^lnn  in  lu  reoomroendatlcaa, 
dtea  many  waja  to  which  police,  oouru  and 
prtaoiM  can  be  made  mere  effective.  It  un- 
dertlnee  the  t»ed  fcr  more  knowledge  about 
the  different  kind*  and  cauaea  of  the  varying 
tlegreee  of  crtone.  It  calls  for  new  aoctal  at- 
utudea and  the  mvolvement  ai  all  dtlaena 
In  oomhattmg  crime. 

Admittedly  to  oarry  out  the  commlaaloo'a 
pjaca  wotild  take  yean,  and  vrould  cost  bil- 
IhxM  ot  dolian.  But  the  point  Is  made  that 
faUure  to  do  eo  will  cost  more,  in  both  dol- 
lars and  fesr. 

Tbs  lasa*  costly  settao  lies  within  the 
miiMte  or  the  people.  As  one  member  ed  the 
oommlalon.  Miss  Genevieve  Blatt  of  t«ie 
PeeiiMylvanla  Board  at  Pardons,  says  in  a 
(Oocnots  to  the  report,  nowhere  does  It  men- 
tkm  Ood  or  the  Tva  Commandments. 
"Somehow  or  other.'"  ahe  eaya.  "we  must  re- 
•tars  bo  svery  ctUsen'e  everyday  Uvlng  that 
•ems  belief  In  Ood'e  love  and  Ju»ti45e  which 
«^  oharaoteristtc  at  our  countrymen  In  an 
earlier  and  leae  crime-ridden  period." 

Other  I  lemiilaeliHi  members  note  the  fail- 
ure of  the  report  to  oritldae  Supreme  Court 
dsdsloDS  whlctl  have  hampered  police  to 
lnv»tlgatk>».  and  have  led  to  favoring  the 
rlgtats  of  the  accused  over  «>ie  rightl  ot  the 
victims  at  crime.     Thla  wae  an  inexcusable 
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amount  at  American  orime  Is  tnday,  and  bow 
It  resobsa  toto  every  Isval  of  Ble.  >«o««  o* 
all.  It  pinpolnta  the  need  to  kwUll  u  ohll- 
diwn  the  isapeot  for  law  and  people  that  Is 
so  ndly  mlsaing  now. 


The  Coaaaiisb  ia  TluiUii4— A 
Fawfiar  aad  OaiaMS  Pattcra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


9U11.  iftie  document  has  value,  for  K  shows 
sootecy  for  tba  Orat  Ume  bow  devastating  KM 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASsacuuaaiis 
IN  THE  HOUSIS  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  IS,  t9S7 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Novem- 
ber last  year,  following  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  89th  Congress.  I  undertook 
a  factfinding  tour  of  what  I  felt  to  be 
key  trouble  spots  in  southeast  Asia.  I 
included  "thalland  on  my  itinerary  and 
spent  several  days  In  the  company  of 
United  States  and  Thai  Government  of- 
ficials, touring  that  country  and  discuss- 
ing current  events. 

On  my  return  to  this  country.  I  re- 
leased a  series  of  lengthy  and  rather  de- 
tailed personal  reports  on  my  trip  and 
on  the  conclusions  I  had  reached  as  a 
result  of  what  I  saw  and  heard.  My  re- 
port on  Thailand  was  made  a  part  of 
the  CoMoaissiOKAi.  Ricord  for  January 
30.  1M7'. 

In  that  reimrt.  I  stressed  the  stepped- 
up  activity  of  Communist  Infiltration  In 
the  north  In  a  pattern  that  had  become 
all  too  familiar  and  ominous  In  Vietnam. 
Through  terrorist  tactics  of  murden,  kid- 
napping, pillage,  and  destruction,  bands 
of  PFT  guerrillas  were  systematically 
trying  to  undermine  the  Bangkok  Gov- 
ernment and  to  convert  the  northern 
Thai  countryside  to  communism. 

The  Thai  Government,  taking  a  page 
from  our  experience  in  Vietnam,  was  and 
Is  mounting  a  determined  and  more  uni- 
fied program  to  counter  the  Communist 
effort.  The  United  SttOea  is  committed 
to  assist  through  our  excellent  AID  pro- 
gram and  through  mllltarr  advisory 
groups.  So  far,  no  VS.  troopa  are  re- 
ported to  be  committed  to  the  actual 
fighting  and  it  Is  my  hope  and  confident 
belief  that,  through  suHlclent.  and  effec- 
tive support  of  the  Thai  Government,  the 
PFT  effort  can  be  nipped  in  the  bud 
without  direct  US.  intervention. 

My  findings  were  such  that  I  was  con- 
vinced, 11  not  of  the  accuracy  of  the  so- 
called  domino  theory  in  southeast  Asia, 
at  least  ot  the  absolute  certainty  that 
Thailand  Is  next  on  the  Communist  list. 
I  was  also  convinced  that  any  reduction 
or  disengagement  of  VS.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam would  almost  certainly  lead  directly 
to  a  more  ambitious  Communist  drive 
In  Thailand. 

Now,  m  the  pages  of  the  Boston  Globe 
for  Sunday,  February  21,  comes  another 
reporter's  version  of  evenU  today  In 
Thailand.  The  Globe  story  confirms  the 
Impressions  and  conclusions  I  gained 
while  In  Thailand  and.  In  updating 
events,  makes  It  even  more  urgent  now 
than  3  months  ago. 

Under  unanimous  consent  procedures. 
I  now  place  In  the  Rccord  the  article 
from  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  and  I  re- 


spectfully commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

ANOTKB     VnCTK4M»    Tlt*nJlIID     HOW    TAaOIT 

or  Bd  Rsbsls 
(By  Darius   Jhabvala) 
DHiTae  H«TioNS.— There  are  eome  disquiet- 
ing ilmUarttlee  between  what  u  happening 
in   Thailand   today   and   the   early   days  of 
Insurgency  In  Vietnam. 

While  world  attention  la  concentrated  on 
the  Vietnamese  conflict,  Thai  army  and  ee- 
curlty  forcee  are  quietly  moving  against  anU- 
govemment  guerrtllna  on  both  the  military 
and  economic  front. 

LitUe  Is  known  about  their  Oght,  princi- 
pally t>ecaus«  the  guerrUlaa  are  not  yet  wide- 
spread and  their  activity  i»  limited  to  remote 
and  inacceealbie  regions  df  that  coimtry. 

But  what  becomes  amply  dear  Is  thai 
Thailand  may  well  be  the  next  arena  for 
CommunlBt-non-Oommunlat  confrontation. 
According  to  Thai  Intelligence  sources,  the 
number  of  guerrillas  la  about  1. 000  and.  they 
operate  under  the  cover  of  a  central  organl- 
zaUon  called  "the  Patriotic  Front  of  Thai- 
land" (PJP.T.). 

The  PJ.T.  propaganda  theme  le  almllar  to 
that  of  the  NaUoiutl  LiberaUoa  Front  of 
South  Vietnam  (N.LJ.).  It  claims  that 
Pje.T.  U  a  "people's  organlaatlon."  dedicated 
to  "free  the  Tbali  from  the  clutches  of  the 
VS.  aggreseore." 

The  organlxaUon'i  stronghold  la  the  north- 
east region  which  t>ordere  on  Laos  and  Is  an 
easy  refuge  to  rebels. 

Another  P.F.T.  fortiees  U  the  southern 
region  where  routed  ConmiunUU  from  Ma- 
laysia have  taken  refuge. 

The  target  for  recriUtment  Is  not  only 
Bome  of  the  dissident  Thai  elemenU  but  also 
35.000  North  Vietnamese  who  took  refuge  in 
Thailand  when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  took  control  of 
Hanoi. 

Thai  oBlcisls  point  out  that  P.FT.  actl- 
vlaU  move  through  viUagee  In  bands  of  28 
and  50  and  seek  support  through  terror— a 
familiar  modus  operandi  ot  the  Viet  Cpng. 
Armed  mainly  with  captured  U3.-made 
oarbtoee  and  Ml  rlllee  that  are  obtatoed 
in  Laos.  P.F.T.  guerrillas  reeort  to  hlt-and- 
rxm  tacUcs  and  to  kidnappings  and  aasas- 
sinatlons  to  prove  to  the  peasants  that  the 
Bangkok  government  is  impotent. 

It  la  believed  that  for  each  guerrUU.  the 
pr.T.  has  eight  supporters  among  the  vU- 
lagers,  thereby  brtoglng  the  potential 
strength  of  the  movement  to  more  than 
8.000. 

Against  thU  strength,  the  Thai  govern- 
ment has  thrown  in  more  than  85.000  troops 
and  nearly  3S.00O  security  forces  drawn  from 
regional  and  local  mllttla. 

Backing  them  are  more  than  85.000  Amer- 
ican troope  who  are  primarily  In  ThaUand 
for  lighting  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong. 

However,  the  United  Statee  doee  provide 
transport  facilities  and  frequently  ferriea 
Thai  troopa  to  an  area  of  pr.T.  acUvlty. 

The  successes  scored  are  limited  and  abort- 
lived.  Tot,  the  smaU  sixes  in  which  the 
P.F.T.  carries  out  raids  make  It  exceedingly 
diCBcult  for  the  Thai  army  to  pin  them 
down. 

Obeervers  who  see  a  similarity  between  the 
operations  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  PJ.T. 
are  convinced  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  the  Thai  guerrilla*  wiU  move  in 
battalion  and  regiment  strength  for  more 
conventional  action  against  the  Thai  army. 
On  the  other  hand.  U3.  advisers  are  more 
opUmlstlo.  They  contend  that  Thai  troopa. 
trained  by  Americans  who  have  had  combat 
experience  to  Vietnam,  are  better  equipped 
and  experienced  than  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops  were. 

Furthermore.  Thailand's  rural-develop- 
ment programs.  Ilnanoed  through  some  of 
the  8100  mlUlon  VS.  aid.  has  made  signifi- 
cant strides  and  Thai  peasants  sre  not  easUy 
enchanted  by  the  programs  of  the  Pr.T. 
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One  person  who  doe«  not  fully  ftgrw  with 
the  WBewment  of  the  Amerlcani  U  Defense 
kUnlBtcr  Dftwoo  ChuU»8«py»  who  estlmatea 
thftt  "there  Is  more  Communist  acUTlty  In 
TbaUB.nd  than  »  jvtr  to," 

Be  believes  that  once  the  Vietnam  war 
U^wra  off.  North  Vietnam  wUl  begin  to  fun- 
nel more  military  aid  to  the  P  J.T. 


Po»t  OlBce  Hftrpooas  L.BX's 
Great  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARDJ.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxDcoxB 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Col- 
umnist Henry  HazUtt  writing  In  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune  buUt  his 
commentary  around  a  letter  to  the 
President  discussing  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Etepartment. 

In  my  opinion  this  interesting  com- 
mentary should  have  the  attention  of  the 
hierarchy  In  the  Post  Office  E>epartment. 
Recognizing  that  they  do  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  this  article. 
Post  omcK  Hahk>oms  L£J.'s  Qeeat  Socnmr 
(B;  Henry  BasUtt) 

I>BU  Ma.  PuantzNT:  Let  me  caU  your 
attention  to  an  orgaolzAtlon  that  la  doing 
everything  to  thwart  your  efforts  to  hold 
down  prlcea. 

Tlila  organisation  la  the  poetoffice. 

mr  80  yaara.  untU  1062.  a  postcard  sold  for 
a  pecmy.  Now  thla  organization  Is  charging 
4  cents  for  It,  an  increase  of  300  per  cent. 
Yet  consumer  prices  In  general  since  that 
year  have  gone  up  only  34  per  c«nt. 

On  top  of  all  thla.  the  organisation  la 
planning  to  Increase  the  price  of  a  postcard 
on  July  1  to  a  nickel.  This  would  be  an 
Inereaae  In  thla  year  alone  of  as  per  cent, 
and  of  400  per  cent  alnce  IDSa. 

I  D««d  not  point  out  to  you  the  ominous 
ImpUcatlonB  of  all  thla  for  Inflation,  both  as 
an  fficample  and  as  a  cost-plus  factor. 

Buppoae  everybody  started  to  aak  400  per 
cent  higher  wage*  or  jMlcee  than  In  1952? 
What  would  become  of  your  efforts,  and  of 
the  efforts  of  your  council  of  economic  ad- 
vlaera,  to  hold  the  line  on  prlcea? 

POST    OmC«   "lamiSPOHBlBLB" 

Tou  have  called  for  "the  utmost  restraint 
and  reeponalbUlty  In  wage  and  price  decl- 
BioDs,"  Is  an  Increase  In  a  single  year  of 
26  per  c«nt  oo  top  of  a  past  Increaae  of  300 
per  cent,  restraint?     Is  It  responsibility? 

Everybody  writes  poatcards  and  letters. 
Tlie  ccet  of  maUing  adds  to  everybody's  coat 
of  doing  business.  So,  what  wttb  add-ons 
and  pass-ons  an<^  mark-ups.  the  added  ooet 
of  mailing  would  spread  thru  the  whole 
economy  and  pyramid  all  prloee.  Your  Gard- 
ner Ackley  and  others  have  explained  very 
eloquently  how  this  happens  with  gasoline 
and  steel.  But  more  p«ople  buy  gasoline 
or  ste«l. 

The  postofflce  Is  an  airtight  monopoly, 
yet  I  cMonot  r«member  that  It  baa  ever  been 
Inveetlgated,  not  to  apeak  of  being  proae- 
cuted.  by  the  anti-trust  division  ot.  the 
deportment  ol  Juatloe. 

poflTsL  oowrrrrnQN  succcsrcs 

If  the  poatoffloe  had  a  UtUe  competition 
It  might  think  twice  before  announcing  theee 
outrageous  price  Increasca.  But  such  com- 
petition la  not  even  allowed,  and  I  suspect 
the  postofflce  would  be  mcrclleas  with  any- 
one who  tried  it. 


Why  not  have  your  anti-trust  people  look 
Into  thU? 

To  reverse  the  lnfla.tlonsLry  preasuree  that 
etlll  another  Increaae  in  post&l  rates  would 
set  into  motion.  I  bodly  suggest  a  roUback 
to  the  old  prices  of  a  penny  postcard  and  a 
3-cent  letter. 

The  postofflce  argument  for  Its  higher 
rates  Is  that  they  are  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  delivering  the  mall.  But  this 
argument  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  whole 
plLllOGOphy  of  your  Great  Society. 

No  forward-looking  perBon  today  expects 
the  underprivileged  and  disadvantaged  to 
pay  enough  rent  to  cover  the  real  coat  and 
maintenance  of  the  housing  they  live  In.  Or 
anybody  to  pay  ttie  real  coat  of  hoepllallxa- 
Uon  and  medicare.  Or  to  pay  tuition  high 
enough  to  cover  the  real  coet  of  a  college 
educetion.  Or — unless  he  Is  as  benighted 
as  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan— to  pay  any  tulUon 
at  all  tor  It. 

Today  notxxly  Is  expected  to  pay  for  hla 
own  children's  education  or  his  own  medical 
care.  Why  should  he  be  expected  to  pay  for 
tils  own  maU7  Today  everybody  pays  for 
everyone  else's  education,  old-age  Insurance 
and  medical  care.  Why  abouldn't  every- 
body pay  for  everybody  else's  mall? 

Suppoee  the  underprlvUeged  and  disad- 
vantaged Just  can't  afford  to  pay  a  nickel 
ioc  a  postcard  and  6  oenu  for  a  letter? 

Why  not  order  the  poetoffice  to  carry  tlie 
mall  free,  Mr.  President?  Just  add  one  or 
more  percentage  points  to  your  proposed  in- 
come-tax surcharge  or  hike  the  payroU  taxes 
a  llttie  bit  more. 

That's  how  we  solve  everything  else. 


Dennis  Takatiuki — Outstanding  Hawaii 
Stadcnt-Farver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  H.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAwan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  28.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  young  Hawaiian  farmer 
from  my  home  Island  of  Kauai.  Dennis 
Takatsukl.  has  been  selected  by  the  Kauai 
District,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  as 
Star  Parmer  of  the  Year,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted over  this  recognition  Dennis  has 
received  for  his  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

During  his  4  years  In  the  vocational 
agriculture  program,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  capable  vocational  agri- 
culture teachers  at  Kapaa  High  School. 
Dennis  has  grossed  $6,000  from  farming, 
of  which  $4,000  was  earned  this  year. 
This  successful  farming  operation  In 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  conducted  on 
3  !^  acres  of  the  family's  15-acre  projierty. 

It  Is  encouraging,  indeed,  to  note  that 
a  bright  young  man  like  Dennis  has  done 
so  much  In  agriculture,  and  derived  a 
profit  from  his  efforts,  even  while  attend- 
ing high  i»chool  when  others  are  turning 
away  from  this  all-Important  Indiistry. 

I  t>eUeve  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
will  Join  me  in  extending  congratulations 
to  fiCaual's  Star  Fanner  of  the  Year,  and 
wishing  him  even  greater  success  In  the 
future. 

In  addition  to  his  agricultural  pursuits. 
Denies  has  been  active  in  many  other 
noteworthy  school  activities,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the 


CoHGRcssiONAL  Rzcou)  ah  article  about 
Star  Farmer  Takatsukl  which  appeared 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on  Thurs- 
day, February  33.  1967 : 
Kapaa  Tottth  Is  SaLCcns  Ai  Kauai's  Stak 
Pai 


Kapaa,  Kauax — Seven  teen -year-old  Dennis 
Takatsukl  baa  managed  to  And  time  for  many 
school  actlvlUes  In  addition  to  fanning  8^ 
acres  Ln  fruits  and  vegetable*  on  the  famUy's 
IS-acre  property  leased  from  the  State  in 
Wallua  Valley. 

For  bis  agricultural  project  and  leadership. 
the  Kauai  District.  Puture  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, has  named  blm  the  Star  Parmer  of  the 
Year. 

He  and  the  candidates  of  the  other  five 
districts  will  be  considered  for  the  State  Star 
Parmer  award  at  the  state  convention  during 
Easter  Vacation  In  Walluku.  Maul. 

Dennis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masao  Takat- 
sukl. operates  two  acres  in  Bluefield  bananas 
and  !</]  acres  in  truck  fanning,  rotaung  be- 
tween tomatoes  and  cucumber. 

In  his  four  years  in  Kapaa  High  School's 
vocational  agriculture  program,  he  has 
grossed  $6,000  from  farming,  about  a4.000  of 
it  this  year. 

Dennis'  application  for  Star  Parmer  degree, 
approved  by  bis  PPA.  adviser  and  school 
principal,  resulted  in  a  review  and  farm  visit 
by  the  conunlttee  of  farm  agents  who  made 
the  selection. 

A  senior  and  vice-president  of  the  Ks{>aa 
P.P.A.  Chapter,  Dennis  was  a  vocsUonal  agri- 
culture student  under  Hlsoshl  Aokl.  who 
shifted  after  the  last  semester  to  an  admin- 
istrative capacity  at  Kalant  High  School  on 
Oahu.  Aoki  has  been  succeeded  as  voca- 
tional agriculture  teacher  and  P.F.A.  adviser 
by  Hartwell  K  Blake,  who  had  that  same 
role  several  years  ago. 

Xn  addiuon  to  his  home  fanning  project 
and  PF.A.  leadership.  Dennis  has  been  active 
in  school.  He  Is  president  of  the  Key  CTlub. 
parliamentarian -historian  of  the  Puture 
Farmen  Association,  senior  home  room  vice 
president,  senior  executive  council  member, 
member  of  the  May  Day  committee,  and  oo 
the  lettermen's  club  for  playing  on  the  loot- 
ball  team. 

He  Is  also  secretary  of  the  Hanaltke  Bl-T 
Club. 

The  RifBli^  b  LobJm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PSl<lrSTX.TAIfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Febrvary  M,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tallu  on  Vietnam  In  London  10  days  ago 
between  Soviet  Premier  Kosygta  and 
British  Prime  Minister  Wilson  were  pro- 
ductive enough  to  prompt  Mr.  Wilson  to 
declare  that  "peace  was  almost  within 
our  grasp." 

Mr.  Wilson's  statement  alone  was  en- 
couraging news,  but  in  a  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  27.  1967, 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  explores  to  further  de- 
tail the  hopeful  significance  of  the 
London  talks. 

Mr.  Alsop  suggests  that  Mr  Kosyglns 
entreaty  that  North  Vietnam  undertake 
reciprocal  deescalation  if  the  United 
States  halts  its  bombings  means  that 
"Hanoi's  partners  In  Moscow  now  Judge 
that  the  war  Is  going  very  badly  for 
Hanoi." 

He  adds  that  "what  Kosygln  did  In 
London  was  only  a  beginning. "  and  that 
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the  OnltwJ  SUte»  must  temper  ite  elation 
over  growing  luooen  oo  the  brtUefleld 
with  "the  nioet  generous  moderation 
while  new  approaches  to  pea««  are  »)elng 
explored. 

•It,  win  be  criminal."  he  says,  li  the 
first  smell  of  vlctorT/  as  Walter  Upp- 
mann  has  put  It.  Is  allowed  to  e«i8e 
Intoxlcatlon-from-success." 

Under  leave  to  eitend  by  remarks.  I 
insert  Mr.  Alsop's  column  In  the  Rxcord 
at  this  point: 

THE  Bio  Bums  rw  Lomdom 
WbKl  tt»pp«n«l  In  Loodoa  t«n  dayB  »go, 
lietVMa  tbc  BrltlsB  md  Soviet  Prime  Mlnl*- 
ters  wM  very  much  more  Important  tbmn 
anyine  ten  •«  y«  «amltt«l  In  public.  FacU 
ha»e  bten  publUBed.  but  In  a  manner  three 
quarters  ahorn  of  meaning. 

sneBr.  Prime  Mlnlater  Alelel  Koeygln  went 
to  London  with  a  lingering  hope  that  thU 
country  might  «tm  be  Induced  to  "•top  the 
bombing  to  get  tallu"  about  Vietnam. 

Uore  •pedflcally.  he  hoped  to  persuade 
the  British  to  change  their  stand,  and  to 
loin  m  the  preeeure  that  the  Sorleta  had 
beed  eo  pereUtenUy  applying  elnce  Septem- 
Ijcr.  „     ._ 

Koeygln'e  aim  had  been  roreeeen  In  Waab- 
Ington  Chester  Cooper,  ooe  of  the  ablest 
memben  of  Ooremor  Averell  Harrlmans 
"peace  taakforce."  was  therefore  sent  over 
very  iDooneplcuouMy.  Just  before  the  Koeygln 
visit,  to  give  Prime  Minister  Harold  WUeon 
the  very  latest  details  of  the  situation  u  seen 
here  In  Washington. 

In  the  outcome,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Porelgn  Secretary  Oeorge  Brown  refused  to 
be  budged  from  their  poeltloa  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  quite  reft«>nable  to  refuse  a  l»omb- 
Ing  halt  without  some  sort  of  reciprocal  ac- 
tion by  Hanoi.  Whereupon — and  here  la  the 
vital  meaningful  development — the  Soviet 
Premier  took  the  wholly  new  tack  o»  trying 
to  budge  Hanoi. 

Pot  this  purpose,  the  soviet  government  at 
Kosyglns  request.  omclaUy  urged  the  Hanoi 
government  to  take  quite  Important  reci- 
procal action.  In  order  to  secure  the  desired 
bombing  halt  and  the  ct>enlng  of  negotia- 
tions. After  long  deUya  (during  which  Har- 
old WUsoo  has  confesaod  that  hs  thought 
pt^ct  was  "within  grasp")  the  Hanoi  leaders 
refused  to  heed  Moecow's  urglnge. 

But  Hanoi's  obstinacy  was  really  lees  sig- 
nificant than  Moscow's  new  flellbUlty. 
When  one  partner  u  deeply  and  painfully 
engaged,  and  another  partner  Is  merely  giving 
aid  and  comfort,  the  engaged  partner  U  al- 
ways bound  to  meet  the  flrrt  suggestion  tb*t 
he  cut  his  loaMa  with  an  InlUal  show  of 
obstinacy.  The  thing  to  note.  In  fact,  is  that 
Moscow  has  begun  to  give  thla  kind  of  ad- 

Thla  meana.  first,  that  Hanol'a  partners  la 
Moecow  now  judge  that  the  war  U  going  very 
badly  for  Hanoi.  It  meana,  seo6nd,  that  Moe- 
oow  eerloualy  wants  the  war  ended  as  soon 
aa  poeslble.  Without  such  compelling  rea- 
•ona,  Koeygln  would  never.  Indeed  could 
never  have  done  what  be  did. 

One  Informed  judge  haa  remarked  that 
"the  Soviets  were  formerly  trying  to  find  a 
way  out  that  would  save  America's  face. 
Now  they  are  trying  to  and  a  way  out  that 
will  save  Hanoi's  face."  Maybe  that  Is  put- 
ting It  a  bit  high;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
In  Dean  Rusk's  terminology,  there  was  a  big 
bUoJt  In  London,  though  a  blink  at  second 
hand,  to  be  sure. 

The  Wlleon-Koeygln  conversations  bad 
some  other  aspecU  Quite  spontaneously, 
for  Instance,  and  to  all  appearances  quite 
dlslntereetedly.  Premier  Kosygln  strongly  ad- 
vised Prime  Minister  Wilson  to  remain  sol- 
idly faithful  to  Wa  American  Alliance,  what- 
ever Oen.  de  OauUe  might  say  about  It,  The 
United  Statea.  Kosygln  implied,  mattered  bn- 
meastirably  more  than  Prmnoe. 


Again.  Pr«nler  Kosygln  had  the  frankness 
to  admit,  at  ooe  point,  that  no  loss  than  100,- 
000  North  Vletnsmeee  are  now  at  the  front 
In  south  Vietnam  Thla  figure  means  that 
Just  about  one  half  of  the  Vletcong— Indeed, 
rather  more  than  half,  according  to  the  en- 
emy documenu  newly  captured  In  the 
"Cedar  Falls"  operation — are  now  Invaders 
from  the  North, 

The  figure  la  far  higher  than  any  the  US 
Intelligence  haa  ever  used.  It  polntj  to  seri- 
ous deterloraUon  of  the  Vletoong-s  structure 
and  popular  support  In  the  South;  tor  such 
an  enormous  Northern  presence  can  only  re- 
flect an  urgent  need.  It  Bu,  In  short,  with 
what  Kosygln  did  In  London. 

One  may  be  quite  certain,  moreover,  that 
what  Kosygln  did  In  London  was  only  a  be- 
ginning. Such  new  departuree  are  always 
beginnings,  never  ends.  It  U  a  ten-to-one 
bet  therefore,  that  new  approacbee  to  peace 
in  Vietnam  are  now  belog  jointly  explored. 
In  some  back  room  or  other,  by  Soviet  and 
American  represenUUves. 

Thla  does  not  mean  that  an  end  Is  already 
In  sight— although  It  just  could  be.  It  U 
gOao  a  situation  demanding  maalmum  Amer- 
ican self-poeeesslon  To  budge  Hanoi  at 
last,  maximum  pressure  must  be  maintained 
at  the  front;  yet  In  outUnlng  poeslble  settle- 
ment-terms, the  most  generous  moderation 
must  also  be  shown.  It  wlU  be  criminal  If 
the  first  "smeu  of  victory,"  aa  Walter  Upp- 
mann  has  put  It,  la  allowed  to  cause  Intoxl- 
catton-Irom -success. 

Thst  fact  remains  that  It  we  are  both  res- 
olute and  generous,  an  end  may  yet  be  In 
sight  before  most  people  have  dared  to 
Imagine.  


Sonet  StralcfT  ••  W««po«s  Treaty 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLIKOtS 

IN  THE  HOU3K  OF  BEPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Felfruant  Zt,  1967 
Mr.  FINDLE:y.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  keen 
analysis  of  the  Soviet  strategy  regarding 
the  ProlUeratloa  Treaty  now  under  con- 
sideration In  Geneva  is  act  forth  In  a  re- 
cent article  by  the  noted  columnlat, 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.     It  follows: 

SOVm  SlWTWJT.   D«NT   OCUtAHT    NOCLKAa 
POWKK 

(By  Edgmr  Anart  Mowrer) 

No  m&tter  how  It  aacmed  Co  WUutoa 
ChurchiU  during  the  war.  th*  Soviet  Oot- 
erzunent  U  no  longer  a  mystery.  »  riddle  or 
ui  enigma. 

Toward  American  propoaalt  oo  the  non- 
proUferatton  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  anU- 
mlaaile  mlsallea,  Soviet  reacUona  are,  aa  the 
French  aay,  aewed  with  white  thread  and 
visible  to  anybody  who  took*. 

In  the  flrat  cam.  Moscow  Is  not  really  lnt«r- 
ested  In  keeping  nuclear  weapons  tnaa  any 
country  but  Germany.  What  It  Is  demand- 
ing la  an  agreement  that  will  not  only  pre- 
vent the  Germans  from  manufacturing  nu- 
clear weapons  (as  tbey  long  ago  promised) 
but  from  ever  getting  their  bands  on  any, 
whether  in  the  name  of  NATO  or  of  some 
aort  ot  United  Europe.  Whatever  else  hap- 
pens. Germany  U  to  remain  a  parlab.  divided, 
disarmed,  militarily  powerlesa  "forever." 

Any  non-proliferation  treaty  which  can 
guarantee  this.  Moscow  wtu  sign.  Any  agree- 
ment that  would  permit  the  Germans  at  any 
time  to  protect  themselves  against,  or  to 
reply  in  kind  to,  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  is 
tabu.  Without  such  an  iron -clad  provision, 
tha  bwnlln  wanU  no  treaty.  Take  It  or 
laav*  It.  Uncle  3am- 


COUHT    ON     DNmm    VTATVS    TO     kXMMK 

Breahnev  and  Kosygln  are  counting  oo 
Washington's  eagerness  to  grant  their  wish 
m  spite  of  our  NATO  aUles'  obJecUosis  to  any 
such  hlstorlcaUy  preposterous  discrimination 
against  Germany. 

That  success  here  would  at  the  same  time 
BpeU  the  end  of  NATO  and,  In  all  likelihood. 
check  further  progress  toward  any  sort  of 
West  European  unity,  makes  it  even  more  at- 
tractive to  the  cunning  Bolsheviks.  The  ea- 
aentlal  Is  a  permanently  powerless  father- 
land. 

EquaUy  clear  la,  as  I  aald.  Soviet  strategy 
toward  tha  American  propoMl  foe  having  no 
antl-mlaalle  missiles  on  either  side.  Nobody 
knows  better  than  the  Bolsheviks  tha*  the 
United  States  Is  far  richer  and  more  power- 
ful than  Mother  Russia  and.  other  things 
being  equal,  capable  not  dalj  of  maintaining 
but  of  widening  the  gap. 

But.  fortunately  for  the  Kremlin  men, 
Washington  really  wants  to  halt  the  arma- 
menu  race  and.  at  least  In  lU  day  dreams, 
move  toward  "general  and  complets  dl«- 
armament"  under  UN  control.  It  ts  here 
that  Moscow  sees  Its  great  chance:  obtain 
arms  parity  with  the  United  Statea  by 
agreement  I 

This  would  permit  the  Kremlin  to  devote 
more  of  its  atlU  Inadequate  naUonal  Income 
to  satisfy  Its  peoplea'  rising  demands.  It 
would  give  the  American  unilateral  dla- 
ormers  and  partlslans  of  "togethemesa"  with 
Russia,  a  marvelous  new  argument  against 
those  who  hope  to  check  communist  expan- 
sion. It  would  vastly  reduce  America's  op- 
poaltlon  to  further  "little  wars  of  liberation." 
pAmrrr  wtth  u.s.  asm 
Nothing.  In  fact,  could  do  more  for  the 
USSR  than  arms  parity  with  the  United 
States. 

How  obtain  It 7  By  demanding  total  nu- 
clear disarmament  as  the  price  for  not  con- 
tinuing Its  construction  of  antl-misalle 
missiles  and  what  U  called  the  "Tallinn  sys- 
tem" of  defense  stretched  acroos  the  "corri- 
dor" which  American  missiles  must  f(*low 
to  strike  Russia!  By  refusing  anything  leest 
And  by  counting  on  Prcedlent  Johnson's 
eagerness  to  reach  an  understanding  to  make 
him  reduce  his  conditions. 

Theoretically,  tha  acceptance  of  perma- 
nent discrimination  against  Germany  or 
arms  parity  with  a  weaker  Soviet  Union  by 
any  American  President  should  be  incredible. 
But  so  was  FDR's  reliance  upon  Stalin  to 
further  his  great  design.  Tnmian's  refusal 
to  save  China.  Ike's  Inertia  during  Russia's 
r^w  of  Hungary,  Kennedy's  promise  not  to 
oust  conununism  from  Cuba. 

So  why  ahouldnt  the  Elremlln'a  hope  be 
running  high? 


Majority  w  MuacMla  Favors  t$-Year^ 
OMVMe 


EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARK8 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  PHASER 

or  MUfKaaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV«S 

Tuetday,  February  2«.  tiS7 
Mr.  FRASER.  iir.  Speaker,  the  iwu- 
ally  reliable  Minnesota  poll  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  reoenUy  found  that  a 
majority  of  the  State's  cltliens  think  18 
year  olds  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

This  finding  may  mark  a  slgnlfloent 
shift  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
votin?  age.  The  report  on  the  poll 
sUted: 
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Put  UUm<»oU  Poll  turT«T».  with  on.  ex-     urged  the  Bureau  to  propose  wilderness     e""™°™'  "  ^LTlilflliJ^i.'tt^.SS'S! 
cepuon.  h»».  re™»i«i  th.t  mor.  p«.pi.  op-     protection  not  only  for  the  2.400-acre  J.     r2""f^?'X;,  ^^JISSS  j™t^^^ 
pert  ««n<iin,  t.«  Tof  «.  young,^  clti«n.     gj^.y  ^y^^  u^pjand  *-iMeroess  unit     ^S^^'^^^"'*  "^"^  '"^  ^ 
man  (•Tored  It.  ,j„(  ^j^  f^^  ,  1.000-acre  marsh  wUder-     "^     ^^^  iro»r  «i  «»»«d 

The  latest  MlnnesoU  poU  on  lowering     nets  unit  within  the  refuge.  wUdMTiM.  Society  and  th.  Korth  Jer- 

Ihe  voting  age  showed  59  percent  of  Mln-  I  Insert  In  the  Record  an  excellent  ^J'S^'^S^  l^^^^^rt^wS. 
nesota  residents  favor  voting  by  18  year  summary  of  the  Great  Swamp  wilder-  ^^^  awKJclitrt  group,  •trmni  four  r«Mons 
olds  while  38  percent  oppose  It.  The  ness  Issue,  written  by  the  Allentown.  Pa..  ^^^  „,(,  pi,^  ^j  ^^^  e«t»t«  mu«  be 
Tribune  reported :  Call-Chronicle  outdoor  editor,  Charles  H.     pmerred : 

A  con«ltutlon»I  runendment  h«  been  m-     Nehf.  '■  f""^"!^" 'Slf'i^  ^i^ffSLlSf,!'': 

trodiiced  In  the  legiaUture  whch.  If  p«Med,         The  summary  follows:  nM»  m  tbe  growing  New  Tock  metropolitan 

would  go  to  the  TOten.  In  ie«8  for  their  «p-      s»ni.o  No.™   Jnair'.  Oeiat  Swaki.   Kit    y.'^ASr"  ^^T^  ^^^  T!^'^IT,,^^, 

pprovEl  or  dUapprOT.1.  To  Kxipino  Othd  N.rtnUL  Auas  door  l»borut«ry  »nd  c  a^«oom  for  «>e  <«e  «.( 

ThlB  U  the  ouertlon  asked  ot  800  adult.  ,_,  chirln.  H  N.htl  ""'  •clenll.t.   im   well   a.   college  Mid   high 

^    ...nf  «■  (By  cnarle.  H.  weni)  ^ihool  level  Kudent.  ot  a  oonmiunlty  ot  wme 

"'"Do  uou  (Mnfc  if(i.M«M  .hoiild  or  shouM  Another  ot  the  many  chaUengee  facing  the      jo  million  Inhabitant..    At  a  time  when  the 

,  .i.™„  .«  ,?J./!oM»  lo  rrtef ••  conMrvatlonut.  here  In  the  eaat  la  the  pend-      pollution  of  oui  land,  air  and  water  haa  be- 

°i-,  '»-ve"'-ow»  'O  '>°'"  ,ng  ^tue  between  the  New  York  Port  Au-      J^^e  a  critical  national  problem,  theee  .tud- 

The  leeponMa.  »_„_,.      thorlty  and  wildlife  folk.  In  all  walka  ot  Ufa      i„  t,,,  become  more  urgent  than  ever 

All  adult.:  rercsnt     ^  preearve  the  Great  Swamp  ot  Northern         3    Water— The    Great    Swamp    forma    a 

Should  allow ••      New  Jeraey.    The  battle  tocuaea  on  whether     major  lource  of  the  Paanlc  River     A  awamp 

Should  not 8a     the  Great  Swamp  NaUonal  Wildlife  B«fuge      tend,  to  he  a  natural  regulator  ot  water  .up- 

Otber  and  no  oplnloo •      la  to  provide  a  core  ot  natxire  within  the     piy_  holding  off  and  releaalng  It  graduaUy. 

Men;  ahadow  of  North  America",  greateet  eoncen-      without  It,  the  PoMalc  would  be  tar  more 

Should  allow W      tratlon  of  humanity  or  whether  It  la  to  be     subject  to  exceulve  fluctijatlon  In  water  level. 

Should    not **      merely  another  airport.  ana   thla   In   ttim  upecttlng   other   natural 

Other  and  no  oplnlOD 3  xhe  New  York  Port  Authority  again  baa      proeeaae..    would    Increa.*   the    problem    ol 

Women:  atated  that  It  U  unabW  to  find  an  alternate     pouutlon. 

Should  allow "     alte  for  New  York",  fourth  major  Jetport.         3   AtlanOc    Flyway— Waterfowl    uae    the 

Should    not ♦'      After  atudy  ot  22  iltea.  Great  Swamp  again      oreat   Swamp  aa   a   reatlng  place   on   their 

Other  and  no  opinion *     haa    been   dealgnated    the    authority',    flrat     ^^^  through  during  migratory  eeaaona.     In 

DPLen:  choice.  fact.  Kwne  apecle.  such   a.  the  wood  duck 

Should  allow — •*         Great  Swamp  went  through  the  battle  ot     ngg^  i^  the  area.    Theae  ueea  have  been  in- 

Should    not .„_——— 83      vlldllfe   refuge   verau.    Jetport   only   a   few      creasing  In  the  managed  Area,  ot  tbe  wild- 
Other  and  no  oplnloo *     year.  ago.     Since  then,  enough  additional     ju^  retuge.  where  the  flah  and  wildlife  ha. 

Republican.:  acreage  of  the  natural  area  ha.  been  accu-      b««n  reetorlng  level.  In  .ome  area,  partially 

Should  allow *•      mulated  and  turned  over  to  the  federal  gov-      drained  by  earlier  human  encroachmenu. 

Should    not , *•      ernmcnt  to  create  a  national  wildlife  refuge         4.  Environmental  value. — The  value  to  the 

Other  and  no  oplnloo •     under  the  admlnlatratlon  ot  the  Deportment     nirroundlng  cooamunlty   la  too  obvloua  to 

Independent.:  ot  the  Interior".  Bureau  ot  Sport  Plaherlea      xitfA   much    ampllfloetlon.     Jn   lU    natural 

Should  allow •'     and  WUdllte.  atste  thu  area  provide,  a  atretch  ot  open 

Should    not 8*  ponrr   or  issim  greenery   amldet  Increasing  congeatlon  and 

Other  and  no  opinion ♦         t,,,  ^^^  point  ot  laaue  In   thla  caae   la     polluuon:  It  haa  Menlc  beauty  and  I.  a  wll- 

whether  we  will  continue  to  chew  away  our      demeo.  breeding  ground  and  haven  f  or  wtld- 

^—'^^—  ooen  .pace  In  the  name  ot  "progreaa."    More      life    tor   the   more    heavUy   uoed    pork   and 

eopedally,  alnce   thi.   refuge    (right  In  the      recreation  area,  that  are  adjacent  to  It. 

<•«■■•  Jsran'i  Crcaf  SwamD  Key  lo  heart  ot  a  moM  human  populaUon)  belong.  Sportanaen  and  other  conaervatloo  Inter- 

MTiac  J*^  »  """  "    "°P       '  to  all  ot  ua  through  the  D.S.  Plah  ft  wildlife     ..ta  are  cloalng  rank,  to  light  tor  the  reten- 

Kecpiaf   Oll«r    nataral    Areas  service.  Department  ot  the  Interior.  tlon  of  the  tew  acrea  ot  nature  In  the  Great 

The  Great  Swamp,  aa  It  wa.  when  William      Swamp    National    WUdllte    Refuge.      Some 

i-wnrUBirvM  np  RVMARKS  Penn  acquired  It  In  166-7  from  the  DeUwore      jrom  the  Lehigh  Valley  area  ore  planning  to 

lvK.il!JH»it.>n  ur    ruu«uv.vi»o  Indiana,  wa.  a  gigantic  bowl  or  trough,  aocne      appear  at  the  Bureau  ot  Sport  Plaherle.  and 

°'  three  by  Mven  mile.  In  alae     Although  man      wUdlUe-a    public     hearing     at    the    Morrla 

linN     JflHN   P     SAYLOR  haa  been  pushing  back  It.  border,  and  haa      County   Lecture   Hall   thl.   Friday   to   vole* 

nun.  JVfian    •  .   ui»..-»#  «.  ^^^   .porodlc    Intrusions   deeper    Into   the      meU-  support  of  the  bureau',  plan  to  deelg- 

OF  r«mi»TLvaKli  swamp,  aome  8.000  acre,  remain  In  natural      nate  acres  ot  the  refuge  tor  wUdemeM  ad- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  forest,  marsh  and  meadow.  mlnlaCraUon  under  the  terma  at  the  WUder- 

...       J...    tr.t^.nr,,  ?«    I0«7  Converging  climatic  lone.  there  produce     neaa  Act  ot  1964. 

TMCsiay,  FeOniary  21.  mtl  ^^  unusual  variety  ot  pUnt  life  which  In         ^^„  ^^^  ,,„„,  no  buUdlnga  would  b« 

Mr  SAYIOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  turn  support,  a  wide  range  ot  animal  and  pj^^mtved  on  thU  Mctlon  of  the  retuge: 
with  Pleasure  the  progress  that  the  ex-  bird  .pecles.  The  area,  while  in  the  ahad-  „„;^  ^^uld  be  only  by  foot  or  horaeback, 
«.ntlve  auencles  which  administer  the  owa  of  the  akywa^per.  ot  New  Yock  City.  ^^  t^,  ,^  ^^a  t^  „„  permanently  In 
ecutlve  agenclM  "J"?."  TfTarks.  and  rtUl  harbors  white-tall  deer.  mink,  f «.  roe-  ,„  natural  condition.  The  remainder  of  tha 
national  forests,  """f"^' /f,"^.  ^°  ooon,  muakrat  and  other  munmaU,  At  lM»t  ^  ,0^^  be  subject  to  management  by 
wUdUfe  refuges  are  making  under  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^,^  ^.„  been  IdenuBad  the  Bureau  ot  Sport  PUherie.  and  wudllt. 
procedures  spelled  out  In  the  wuaemess  ^^  ,jj  ,^  known  to  neat  and  rear  their  ^  enhance  uae  by  migratory  and  nesting 
Act   of   1964   for   the   completion  of  the     ^^^ng  there.  waterfowl, 

national  wilderness  preservation  system.        ^t  pnMnt  the  federal  retuge  covers  aome  _^^^^^.^.^ 

In  particular  I  am  plea«d  to  note  that     4,500  acres.     Under   the  current  land  ac- 
a  national  wildlife  refuge  to  my  neigh-     2'"""'>'' PJ^^wiimrt^'^t^''  wm  1^  Democracy— Wk.1  It  Meuu  to  Me 

boring  State  of  New  Jersey  is  undergoU^     fo'Xuf  6  (SS,  «*«     ^^>^''  CoSity  

admlnlstraUve   review   as   a   wUderness     J^»  comniission   owns  over  aoo  sere,  of  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

system  candidate  area.  swampland    in    related    porklands    and    the  ^ 

A  pubUc  hearing  held  by  the  Bureau     go„,e„j,  p^^  commUaion  u  rooking  pur-  ntnafu  n    I  AiI/> 

of  Sport  Plaherlea  and  Wildlife  on  Its     ^bsse.  to  create  a  750  acre  park  adjacent  to  {{0^.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

wilderness  proposal    for  the   establish-     me  federal  retuge.  „  ««i«Tijun> 

r"l^'  N.Uonir^l^  S^'^°e°reW      at^tuT'li^Trgrw^ra^Sr-^V^lJS^  «  -«=  house  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^n"^Sru*lTlT'ln^Mo^:^u^t;:N.,.,  ^^ -- -^  Te^\rk°atSor^".?  Tues^V.  February  Z,.  m7 

found  citizen  oonservaOonlsU.  Including  ^"^.^"J^'iSLa  „  ,i;  aiu  for  a  gunt  air-  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.     Mr.  Speak- 

the  North  Jersey  Cor^servatlon  Pounda-  .j.^^  naturally  apurred  acUvlty  to  »ve  „  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  "Wars  of  the 

lion  and  national  oreanlzatlons  such  as  ^,  .wamp.  United    States    recently    conducted    an 

the  National  Audubon  Society,  the  Wild-  Thousands    ot    persons    throughout    tbe  ^^^^y  contest  throughout  the  country, 

nfe  Management  Institute,   the  Sierra  ,j„,ted  statea  donated  over  a  miuion  doUara  r[^^  theme  of  the  contest  was  "Demoo- 

Club   and  the  Wilderness  Society,  prac-  ,0  buy  more  than  3,000  acres  tor  the  wildlife  _^y_vnuit  It  Means  to  Me,"  and  the 

ticaliy  unanimous  In  their  support  of  wU-  retuge     By  1 894  the  Great  Swamp  Ocmmit-  ^^^               ^^   Maryland    was   sub- 

^nf  s^l^^rby'-surrbr  ?^     lron°US-dr^*??r^rrth.'^i:i    SSTbyMlssJeanneCarol^ompson. 
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1  iMUev*  th»t  w«.  M  tb«  "a^w  fenaf»«4o«i 
of  AMAncaiu"  »cc«pt  tlila  u  our  pledgfl  to 
Xb»  future  »nd  our  trtbuu  to  the  part.  W* 
bold  the  dMtmy  of  Democracj  In  our  bums. 


Of  Bel  Air. 
lows: 

DmocEACT— Whit  It  Ifsun  to  Mx 

(By  JMuins  Tbam(i«>n) 

C^rtJr^u.S^SnSSc°^i^^t,"p«>-      cr.«cw,,ofWw^«P^."»oc«cy.aU«      U 
irtde  for  th*  ocMzunoa  defcuje.  promota  Uw 


MuiOTl  wellarr.  and  Mcuri  the  bllMln»«  of 
ubwtT  to  oijinJvej  Eiid  our  postacltr,  do 
ar<uln  mad  Mt»bU»h  tlil»  conrtltuUon  tor 
tlla  United  Statas  of  America." 

TbcM  wonSe.  tlM  preamble  to  tbe  ooostl- 
tuUon  of  tbe  United  States,  proeent  the  re«- 
■ona  for  crMtlng  a  new  nation.  America  wae 
flrat  created  In  the  hearta  of  men  eeeUnj 
freedMn  and  the  right  to  pursue  life.  Later, 
the  ideale  of  the  heart  were  jet  forth  In  a 
practical  lyBtem  of  jovermnent  by  the  mlnda 
of  great  men:  Benjamin  nunldln.  Alexander 
BamUton.  Jamee  MadHon.  Oeocg*  Waahlng- 
lon. 

Through  centurlea  of  material  tranifor- 
matlon.  the  baalc  concepu  of  democracy 
have  changed  UtUe.  They  have  upheld  on 
the  bloody  battlellekli  and  In  tenee  poUUcal 
•ItuatkKie  of  the  "Cold  War". 

The  fate  of  the  world  now  restt  In  the 
banda  of  our  generation,  and.  ae  Americana. 
we  hold  a  noble  and  bountiful  heritage, 
bUlt  with  blood  and  kept  alive  by  the  tear* 


k  Ci»U  Be  That  CIA  It  Dmhc  >  GooJ  Job 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wrw  Towc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  Febntarp  2B.  19€7 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
all  of  the  hoopla  the  press  U  providing 
for  us  with  the  so-caUed  CIA  scandals, 
Americans  should  stop  and  think  about 
the  kind  of  world  we  live  In. 

I  think  the  foUowlng  column  from  the 
edition  of  the  New 


bec&uae  it  la  kU  bo  repugnuit.  wo  tixi-Amert- 
ean.  R  hftppans  t«  be  &  rmtber  rvpugnAnt 
world  azMl  It  to  turdlT  Amartcan.  In  sad 
fact  It  frequently  doesn't  even  aeem  Ameri- 
can In  Amertcft. 

And  WW  are  ■ore  at  the  CIA  for  getting 
caught  although  few  are  about  to  admit  that 
U  the  reeJ  reaaoo  behind  our  angor  This 
ukger  a^  the  CIA  for  getting  caught  legally 
uilng  our  young  to  help  do  CIA**  Imjxjrtant 
Job  to  traceable  to  mmny  things:  previous 
CIA  lailur^  and  becauae  we  have  begun  to 
believe  trusting  our  young  to  do  anything  to 
a  ftMTn  of  madneaa.  I  am  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  norm  for  the  young  Aoutrlcan  can 
be  round  on  California  campuaee.  The  norm 
to  somewhere  between  Berkeley  and  An  Khe 

Im  afraid  the  CIA  to  caught  squarely  be- 
tween a  couple  of  popular  American  bro- 
mides. One  saya.  "It  li  okay  If  you  don't 
get  caught"  and  the  other  to,  "M  It  atn't 
the  American  way  U  ain't  the  right  way." 
ThsM  bromides  obvioualy  disagree.  But  they 
•hare  one  tact.    Both  s 
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HEW  Veriat  Heaitt:  A  New  Treaa  in 
Aaarkaa  GoverwMat 


February  23.   1M7. 

,«.       .         .       York  World  Journal  Tribune,  serves  a 

,  and  toU  of  uu»e  before  us.    They  strove  to     ^  .  ourDOse  In  reminding  us  that  CIA 

U  on  our  side.     I  commend  It  to  the 


cnate  tbe  moat  perfect  naUon  on  earth  and 
to  keep  the  personal  freedoms  of  humanity 
ncred  for  eternity.  Thto  goal  has  been 
Daisnil  on  to  us  and  we  must  spread  the 
understanding  of  democracy  to  the  darkest 
oomers  in  the  world.  It  to  now  our  task 
and  It  takes  a  constant  vigil  to  keep  thto 
UgbX  glowing  against  the  strong  winds  of 
praaent  and  future  adversities. 

Our  generation  has  »  true  concern  lor  th« 
destiny  of  the  world  Wi  which  wo  Uve  and 
dia  We  undarstand  the  meaning  of  the 
promises  found  tn  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  states  "aU  men  are  craated 
equal  .  .  .  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  ankong 
thSM  are  Life,  Uberty  and  the  Pursnlt  of 
Rapplaees." 

Bach  of  UB,  speaklBg  In  bto  own  way.  seeks 
to  build  a  world  where  peace  and  fraodom 
may  reign.  The  metbods  used  by  our  gener- 
ation are  widely  varied.  They  Include  the 
youth  who  picket  against  government  doc- 
trlncs  as  well  as  those  who  fight  to  defend 
them. 

We  are  presently  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
protect  the  baalc  rights  of  mankind,  for  we. 
as  a  ^tloo.  tMl  It  otir  duty  to  continue  the 
pallfi^n  estabU^wd  by  our  predecevora. 
Woodffwr  WltoOB.  In  his  addnat  to  CongraM 
an  April  2.  1917.  ezpr^ased  thto  poUey  whMi 
IM  Hid,  "We  are  ^ad  to  flgbt  ...  for  the 
ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the  lib- 
eration of  iW  peoples:  ...  for  the  rlgbu  of 
nations  great  and  small  and  the  privilege  of 
men  everywhere  to  chooae  their  way  of  Ufa." 
Toung  men  la  the  teeming  Jungles  and 
murkey  vraters  of  Vietnam  recognise  the 
tangible  threat  to  our  democratic  Ideals. 
Many  now  give  their  lives  each  day  to  defend 
these  freedoms. 

Other  Americans  have  alao  found  a  way  to 
protect  freedom  and  keep  democracy  alive, 
but  In  an  entirely  dllTerent  manner.  For 
them  tiw  path  was  laid  by  the  Peace  Corps 
which  has  permitted  them  to  deploy  meth- 
ods of  basic  improvement  to  Impoverished 
peoples  and  to  obtain  friends  for  America. 
The  late  John  P.  Kennedy  daclarsd  to  the 
people  of  the  world  Ih  bto  Inaugural  Adflresa, 
January  30.  1941. 

"We  dan  not  forget  that  we  are  the  heirs 
<rf  that  first  revotutlaci.  Ijftt  the  word  go 
forth  from  thto  time  and  place,  to  friend  and 
foa  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Amarlcans." 

•TjCt  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
vm  well  or  til.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  svp- 


attentlon  of  our  coUeagues: 

It  Could  B«  CIA  la  Doiko  Good  Jos 
(By  BUI  Slocum) 

I  have  seen  CIA  agents  In  Saigon  and 
Havana  and  the  obvloua  young  bambones 
made  roe  laugh.  But  the  CIA  never  made 
me  laugh  because  I  knew  that  it  had  more 
subtle  agents  around  me  In  both  places. 
Unseen  men  who  were  doing  a  good  Job. 

I  suspect  the  CIA  Is  doing  a  good  Job  right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   BOUTS   CABOl.UfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rffi»RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  29.  19$7 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Beaufort 
Gazette  well  illustrates  the  problem  now 
faced  by  many  of  our  hospitals  due  to  the 
foolish  and  short-sighted  policies  of  the 


Not  a  perfect  Job.  to  be  sure.     But     Department  of  Health.   Education,  and 


how  are  you  doing  at  your  Job  theae  days? 

Right  now  the  CIA  to  In  a  Jam  that  p««ie» 
me  because  I  can  see  no  difference  between 
the  CIA  using  young  Americans  and  a  Cus- 
toms official  opening  my  bag  at  JPK  Airport. 

I  rather  wish  neither  agency  had  to  bother 
but  both  must  for  the  good  of  the  United 
States.    That's  ua.  you  know. 

In  the  battle  for  world-wide  Intelligence 
and  intellects  the  young  American  student 
has  a  role.  He  can  only  learn  what  hto  young 
oontemporarlee  know  and  believe  If  he  meets 
them,  talks  to  them,  and  listens.  And  he  or 
she  cant  Influence  any  young  Commie  down 
at  Mori's.  Stockholm.  Moscow,  European 
youth  hoeteto  are  the  places. 

And  whether  we  ancient  fuddy-duddies 
like  tt  or  not  the  thinking  of  the  young  all 
over  the  world  concerns  every  one  of  us. 

Of  courae  we  fl.nd  thto  undercover 
meddling  with  our  young  repugnant  in  re- 
lation to  our  traditions.  I  do  think  we 
Americans  have  simply  marvelous  traditions 
m  fair  play,  privacy,  above-board  dealings. 
Unfortunately  no  other  country  follows  our 
traditions,  or  has  a  ruble  or  yen's  worth  of 
respect  for  them. 

Tou  certainly  don't  belelre  that  those  ap- 
ple-cheeked Russians  and  those  inscrutable 
Chinese  get  to  Helsinki  or  Parts  youth  gath- 
erings with  their  own  dough. 

And  you  certainly  don't  believe  the  Bus- 
ffl».n«  or  Chinese  or  even  our  friends  the 
English  would  oome  up  with  cash  to  finance 
)aunts  by  kids  and  other  youth  actions  if 
said  Jaunts  and  actions  were  not  deemed 
valitable  in  the  rather  tricky  business  of  sur- 
vival today. 

The  Russians  and  Chinese  don't  have  to 
bother  to  explain  such  actions  to  their  tax- 
payers. Oeneralty  the  En^sh  understand 
the  need  for  such  things  and  don't  qoastloci 
the  details. 

Aetoally.  I  think — and  certainly  hope — we 
understand  but  a  lot  of  us  are  squawking 


Weifare.  It  U  a  pity  that  a  department 
so  directly  concerned  with  humanity  has 
learned  so  Httle  about  humanity  and 
shows  almost  none  of  It. 

The  editorial  follows : 

JUBT  Ona  Woao 

Much  has  been  written  and  said.  In  recent 
months,  about  Beaufort  Memorial  BosplUl. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  governing  body  of 
the  InsUiutlon,  has  been  blasted  and  also 
defended  for  Its  various  dectolons  and  poli- 
cies. Law  a^lts  have  been  threatened  and 
much  needed  monies  have  been  withheld 
by  oar  "old  Wends"  HEW  (UJ8.  Department 
o*  Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare)  because 
the  hospital  officials  have  failed  to  give  In  to 
all  of  the  dictatorial  demands  of  the  great 
do-gooder*   of  the  Great   Society. 

It  tont  often  that  an  editor  gets  to  view 
first  hand  a  situation  that  has  caused  so 
much  comment.  These  wnds  are  being 
written  In  Room  110  of  Beaxifort  MemorUl 
Hospital  and  we  hope  wm  ei^iress  the  ira- 
preeslons  that  an  average  patient  leels  after 
four   or   five   days  of  recuperation. 

The  hospital  to  without  a  doubt  one  of 
the  finest  available  anywhere — large  or  small. 
The  facilities  are  modem,  the  equipment  to 
up-to-date  and  the  up-keep  leaves  lltUe  to 
be  desired. 

The  staff  of  doctors,  nurses,  technicians, 
practical  nurses,  aides  and  orderlies  to  top 
rate  and  It  to  very  obvious  that  the  hospital 
admlntotrator  has  thmgs  well  organlaed  and 
weU  in  hand.     And  yes.  the  food  to  good. 

Prom  the  first  day  you  have  that  feeling 
that  you  are  In  good  hands  and  that  your 
well-being  Is  the  uppermost  thought  In 
everyone's  mind.  TTiere  to  that  professional 
touch  that  exudes  confidence  and  at  the 
same  time  there  to  that  friendly  personal 
touch  that  means  so  much  to  a  person  who 
to  Incapacitated  for  one  reason  or  another. 


It  to  a  good  (eeUng,  particularly  so.  when  you 
know  you  have  put  yourself  In  the  hands 
of  others. 

As  most  of  us  know  Beaufort  Memorial 
Hospital  has  been  denied  federal  funds  by 
the  bureaucratic  hierarchy  of  HEW  because 
they  say  there  to  not  complete  and  total 
integration  of  the  paUenU  in  the  hospital. 
Having  seen  the  situation  first  hand,  we  say 
thto  to  a  lot  of  bunk  and  hogwash.  We  have 
never  been  in  any  place  that  to  more  inte- 
grated than  here  in  Beaufort  Memorial 
HosplUl. 

The  regtotered  nurses  on  duty  are  both 
white  and  Negro.  The  pracUcal  nurses  are 
both  white  and  Negro.  Negro  patienU  have 
rooms  next  to  white  patients.  The  nursery 
has  Negro  and  whlU  babies  tn  basinettea  side 
by  side.  Negro  patients  receive  the  same 
professional  care  tbat  white  paUents  receive 
and  from  oTir  point  of  view  nothing  more 
could  be  done  to  help  either  white  or  Negro 
than  to  being  done. 

To  the  beet  of  our  knowledge,  the  only 
mandate  of  HEW's  that  has  not  been  ad- 
herred  to  by  the  hospital  leaders  to  the  dic- 
tate that  the  hospital  must  routinely  assign 
Negro  patlento  to  rooms  with  white  patients 
(forcible  aasigmnent  of  Negroes  and  whites 
to  beds  Bide  by  side) .  The  fact  that  the  hos- 
pital officials  will  assign  Negro  and  white 
patients  to  the  same  room  by  mutual  consent 
from  the  patients  Involved  to  not  enough 
for  BEW.  Do  It  whether  the  sick  patlenu 
want  It  or  not  or  you  don't  get  the  money 
to  HEW's  answer. 

If  we  still  have  a  democracy,  and  the  above 
to  the  only  reason  the  hospital  has  not  been 
approved  by  HEW,  then  something  to  bad 
wrong. 

Tou  can  push  people  Just  bo  far  and  If  we 
read  between  the  lines  correctly,  the  hospital 
leaden  will  sUnd  pat  and  take  no  more 
pushing  from  HEW. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  group  or  groups  who 
say  they  are  going  to  sue  the  hospital  would 
direct  their  energies  and  Influences  on  their 
friends  In  Washington,  we  feel  siire  Just  one 
word  tn  the  ai&rTnatlve  and  approval  by  BEW 
would  be  forthcoming  almost  overnight. 

They  know  that  with  approval  from  HEW 
that  the  hospital  would  get  monies  for  added 
lmptT}vements.  more  rooms,  additional  equip- 
ment. They  know  approval  to  needed  for  the 
hospital  to  participate  In  Medicare.  They 
know  that  for  Beaufort  to  continue  to  attract 
young,  capable,  dedicated  doctors  we  must 
keep  pace  and  keep  the  hospital  on  the  up- 
ward swing. 

They  also  know  that  the  hospital  leaders 
have  bent  over  backwards  to  comply  with 
HEW's  demands  and  have  compiled  with  the 
spirit  and  the  full  intent  of  the  law. 

Tes.  we  have  a  good  hospttal  In  Beaufort 
and  with  the  right  word  from  the  right  group. 
we  can  have  an  even  better  one  without  a 
long  legal  wait  tbat  will  help  no  one. 


It  said  that  an  editor  of  Ramparts  maga- 
Blne  had  come  to  Prague  and  held  "a  long, 
secret  session"  with  officers  of  the  Commu- 
ntot-oontroUed  International  Union  oi  Stu- 
dents. 

Ramparts  to  the  magaalne  tbat  exposed  the 
fact  that  the  CIA  has  been  financing  the  na- 
tional students  Association,  which  in  turn 
has  worked  for  several  years  to  prevent  the 
JUS  from  dominating  the  youth  of  the  wmrld. 

I  learned  that  tiie  Prague  visitor  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Robert  Sche«-.  Ramparts'  man- 
aging editor.  I  tel^boned  him  .  .  and  asked 
If  he  had  met  with  lUS  officers  In  Prague  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago. 

"Tes."  he  said.    "How  did  you  know?" 

He  went  on  to  volunteer  that  he  had  spent 
two  days  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  .  .  .  and  with  IU8 
leaders. 

Scheer  hedged  for  a  while  when  asked  who 
oontroto  the  lUS,  but  finally  said.  "It  to  essen- 
tially an  organ  of  the  fMelgn  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Everybody  to  being  asked  to  "come  clean" 
these  days  and  tell  where  he  gets  hu  money. 
Before  the  suspicion  fades.  Ramparts  may 
find  It  desirable  to  reveal  in  detail  who  has 
provided  the  estimated  million  and  a  half 
dollar*  the  magazine  will  have  lost  by  the 
end  of  thto  year.  And  Scheer  may  have  more 
to  say  about  hto  mission  to  Prague. 


Ramparti  of  W^om? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rujmaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  i,  19S7 
-  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing news  article  from  the  February 
24.  1987,  Washington  SUr  Is  of  Interest 
to  anyone  Interested  In  the  CIA  disclo- 
sures: 

Cabi.  T.  Rowan 
A  few  dayi  ftgo  a  brief,  cryptic  report  out 
of  Prague,  CEecboalovaJLla.  ws«  paaaed  among 
a  huuUul  of  top  oOdali  In  Waablngtoa. 


That  Fal  VoIobc  of  Obulete  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  MAS n. AND, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  28.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  of  Justice 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  is  seriously 
hampered  by  its  antiquated  criminal 
code.  Mr.  Leonard  E>ownle  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  written  a  moat  Interest- 
ing and  detailed  article  pointing  out  the 
serious  and  not  so  serious  provisions  of 
the  1901  code  which  contribute  to  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
District.  I  Include  Mr.  Downle's  article 
In  the  Ricow)  as  a  further  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  the  code's  immedi- 
ate revision,  as  provided  for  In  my  bill. 
H.R.6454: 

That  Fat  Volumb  or  OaaoLxra  Laws 
(By  Leonard  Downle) 

U  you  are  thlnUng  of  flying  a  fclto.  "fire 
balloon  or  parachute"  within  Washington's 
city  llmlta.  think  again.  It's  against  the  law. 
Under  an  1893  statute  still  on  the  books,  you 
oould  be  fined  up  to  110. 

Tou  could  be  fined  tS.  under  another  7&- 
year-old  law.  If  you  go  out  onto  any  Wash- 
ington "street,  avenue  or  alley"  and  play 
football  or  "bandy,  shindy  or  any  other  lame 
by  which  a  ball,  stone  or  other  substance 
Is  struck  or  propelled  by  any  stick,  cane  or 
any  other  substance."  (Baseball  was  not 
yet  the  National  Pastime  in  1803) .  Tou  also 
risk  a  as  fine  if  you  "drive  or  lead  any  horse, 
mule  or  animal"  (does  thla  Include  do^s?) 
"or  any  cart  or  wagon  ...  on  any  paved  or 
graveled  footways"   (presumably  iddewalka). 

It  la  perfectly  legal  to  aet  a  bonfire  during 
the  daytime  in  Washington.  But  burning 
one  "between  the  setung  and  the  rising  of 
the  sun''-could  draw  a  AlO  fine.  Aiul  If  you 
get  caught  burning  down  your  neighbor's 
outhouse,  you  face  one  to  ten  years  In  Jail. 

Tou  also  oould  land  In  prison  for  ten  years 


by  challenging  someone  to  a  duel  In  the 
t>tstrlct  of  Columbia  or  by  making  plans  In 
the  District  to  fight  the  duel  somewhere  In 
the  suburbs.  II  your  challenged  adversary 
turns  you  down,  you  would  be  liable  to  an- 
other three  years  behind  bars  If  you  assault 
him,  call  him  a  coward  or  "use  other  oppro- 
brious Unguage  .  .  .  tending  to  degrade  or 
disgrace"  him  for  refusing  your  gauntlet. 

Washington's  criminal  laws  have  not  been 
overhauled  since  they  were  first  codified  In 
1901.  And  It  Is  not  stirprlslng  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  D.C.  Crime  Commission  urged 
Congrees  to  create  a  special  commission  of 
legal  experts  to  review  and  rewrite  them  as 
eoon  as  poeeible.  Repreeentatlve  Charles 
UcC.  Mathlas.  a  Maryland  Republican,  al- 
ready has  Introduced  legUlaUon  authorizing 
the  President  to  appoint  a  nine-man  com- 
mission. It  would  have  two  yeara  and 
»900.000  to  do  the  Job. 

TtM  Crime  Commission  found  a  wealth  of 
laughable  anachronlsmis  in  the  dog-eared 
DC.  Code.  It  also  found  some  criminal  sec- 
tions ao  outdated,  Incomplete  and  oonfuslng 
that  they  seriously  hampo-ed  law  enforce- 
ment. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  policemen  or  prosecutors 
to  match  the  crime  cotnmltted  with  the 
crime  as  deecrlbed  In  the  DC.  Oode.  There 
are  no  less  than  three  dosen  often -overlap- 
ping sections  covering  nonviolent  theft:  11 
for  embezzlement,  atx  for  larceny,  three  for 
receiving  stolen  property,  others  for  forgery, 
stealing  a  wiu,  using  slugs  In  vending  ma- 
chlnM  and  taUng  things  under  a  variety  of 
other  false  pretenses. 

Tet  there  Is  only  one  robbery  section, 
which  provides  the  same  penalty  (six  months 
to  Ifi  years)  for  picking  a  pocket,  or  sticking 
up  a  bank  vrlth  guns  blazing.  The  inclusion 
of  "stealthy  BClEure"  under  robbery  blurs  the 
iisxial  dlatlnctlon  between  larceny  and  rob- 
bery (robbery  usually  being  theft  by  means 
of  threats,  force  or  violence ) . 

Picking  a  pocket  can  be  either  larceny  or 
robbery.  The  difference  between  larceny  or 
embesKlement  can  turn  on  what  the  Crime 
Commission  calls  "the  nebulous  distinction 
between  'custody'  and  'poasesalon.'  "  Often, 
the  prosecutor  can  charge  a  defendant  with 
either  of  two  crimes  for  the  same  single  act. 
"If  the  Jury  convicts  on  one,"  the  Com- 
mission pointed  out,  "the  defendant  may 
appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  facU  prove 
the  other  offense,  and  the  appeal  may  be 
successful." 

The  Crime  Commission  found  the  D.C. 
Code's  penalty  structure  IrraUonal.  If  you 
get  catight  trying  to  break  into  a  house  or 
store,  you  face  a  maximum  of  a  year  in  JaU. 
But  if  you  succeed  in  getting  In.  the  punish- 
ment Is  multiplied  16  times.  A  lawbreaker's 
expertise  counu  for  more  than  hla  Intent. 

The  law  provldfle  a  punishment  (up  to  16 
years  in  JaU)  for  manslaughter,  hut  falls  to 
define  It.  It  took  several  court  decUlons  to 
do  that.  Appellate  panel*  have  been  forced 
to  spell  out  the  legal  defenses  abaent  in  the 
Qocle — aelf-defense  for  murder,  the  Durham 
Rule  for  defendants  suffering  from  menUl 
Illness. 

The  courts  also  have  been  asked  to  change 
dlaorderly  conduct,  vagrancy,  intoxication, 
narcotic  and  other  Uws  that  appear  to  limit 
constitutional  freedom  or  block  social 
progress. 

Congressmen  have  complained  that  the 
courta,  especially  thoee  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, make  too  much  law.  But  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  D.C.  Code  and  infrequent 
efforts  to  patch  It  have  given  the  courta  hArs 
little  choice. 

The  D.C.  Crime  Commlasloa's  mcsaage  U 
clear.  C-ongrees  can  act  quickly  to  have 
Washington's  Jumble  of  criminal  laws  ex- 
amined by  experts  and.  foUowlng  their  rec- 
ommendatlons.  write  eciDe  law  that  the 
cottru  wiU  not  have  to  Improve. 


A  962 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DOM  EDWARDS 

OF    CAUroHMlA 

at  THl  HOUSK  OF  BXPBXBKSTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1967 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CmUfomlA.  Mr. 
Spwiker,  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  Pulrtwr 
Prize  winning  historian,  haa  wrttt«i  a 
statement  on  foreign  policy  well  worth 
our  attention.  It  appears  In  the  Febru- 
ary Issue  of  the  ADA  World- 
Professor  Schlesinger'*  remarks  oo 
Vietnam  and  hla  ooncluslocu  on  U3. 
foRdgn  poUey  are  act  out  below: 

VlTTNAM 

TtM  TTIntnamrii  w&r  r»prQ>«ata  the  single 


Uifct  matter,  by  North  Vletn&oMM  guns.  It 
can  only  be  wscomplUtoed  by  a  oomprcKulM 
MtUement  th*t  will  allow  aU  Soutb  Vlet- 
luimflu.  Inciudlng  the  Viet  Cong,  to  parti- 
cipate In  tbe  reshaping  of  their  own  society. 

To  thia  end  wo  propoee  the  United  Btatee 
goTtfnznemt  take  the  following  ttepa: 

1.  Cesaatlon  of  the  bo«nblng  otf  North  Viet- 
nam. The  bombing!  have  failed  to  bring 
the  North  Vletnameee  to  the  conlereooe 
table.  Indeed,  they  ha«  stiffened  their  re- 
solve and  the  cessation  of  bombing  has  been 
made  a  primary  condlUon  for  negotiations. 
By  ceasing  the  bombings  we  will  enhance 
the  proepects  for  peace  and  decrease  the 
chances  of  a  major  war. 

a  De-aec«latlon  of  the  war  In  the  South. 
ADA  has  never  believed  In  anllafrai  wtta>- 
drawal.  but  U  has  eqiially  been  oppoMd  to 
every  escalation.  We  believe  that  by  redoc- 
Ing  the  level  ot  conflict  the  chanoea  lor 
expansion  of  the  war  Into  a  broad  Asian 
conflict  are  minimised  and  the  destruction 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside  will 
be  leseencd.  In  addition,  imllaterlal  steps 
of    de-  eaca  latlon    might    bring    counter -re- 


greatwt  threat  to  world  security,  and  as  It     ^ponaeB  (r«n  the  other  side  that  would  In 


In  Kl»  and  tntenrity  the  danger  In- 
entmm  at  a  innsnlTii  w«r  in  Aala  and  cren 
poaaibly  erf  a  ttilrd  world  war. 

The  actions  of  the  laat  ttiree  years,  which 
tM,v«  turned  a  minor  dvll  war  Into  a  ma)ar 
test  of  wills  that  seems  hopela»iy  Ineecap- 
able  at  iwolutlOQ.  Is  laigety  the  reepooslbU- 
Ity  of  the  Johnaoo  Administration.  During 
the  Johnson  AdmlntstriAloci.  the  American 
presence  In  Vietnam  radlcftUy  changed  in 
»iy^  ajid  character.  From  advloe  and  sup- 
port, U.3.  perwnnel  are  now  the  front  Une 
oombatants  in  the  war  at  guns  and  ttie  rtiock 
firoc]|M  In  the  war  to  create  an  entirely  new 
Vletnazneae  society.  Fmn  a  clash  of  minor 
tinllB  on  the  ground,  the  United  Statw  ha* 
sc%lated  the  wsj-  eo  that  daily  bombing  la  at 
a  level  higher  than  the  round-tiie-cloclt  raids 
that  pummelled  Oermany  in  World  War  n. 
Prccn  a  acaat  ooaunltxneDt  o(  10,000  tfoopa 
as  adTlsors  Id  19«3,  the  United  States  now  has 
nxr*  than  a«5,000  troope  there— more  than 
ttM  Larg^  U.3.  troop  ocounltment  at  the 
belgnt  of  tlM  Korean  War. 

The  war  Iterlf  baa  Increased  In  scope,  slae 
Ubd  bartmrity.  T^ete  are  now  more  tlmn 
1,000,000  South  Vletnameee  refugees,  hocne- 
\9m  beoauet  at  the  Indlscrlznlnace  destruc- 
tlOQ  of  American  bomWng.  Hardly  a  week 
pasna  when  some  error  of  judgment  does  not 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  an  entire  village 
«nd  the  death  of  many  at  Its  Inhabitants. 
Alt2x>ugh  It  has  often  been  prodalmed  that 
tKi^  ta  s  lin^t*d  war,  being  fought  with  lUn- 
ited  means  for  limited  ends,  none  of  those 
llml%  has  been  defined.  Axtd  It  seetns  tbat 
the  United  States  U  using  Its  full  deatructtn 
foroe.  stopping  only  abort  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  bombing  of  w^Ma  population  centers 
In  North  Vietnam,  to  achieve  lu  ends.  Tbe 
result  has  been  to  destroy  the  economy  of 
South  VleLnam.  to  wreck  the  oouncrysidc  of 
both  Vletnams  and  to  create  a  situation  in 
which  the  resources  for  rebuilding  a  shat- 
tsr«d  society  are  the  oononulng  c^sualUes 
of  the  war. 

Yet,  dMplte  this,  the  proqiect  Is  for  more 
of  the  same:  ever-Increasing  troop  commit- 
ments, ever-larger  bocnhing  raids,  evsr-es- 
panding  destrucUon.  and  less  and  leas  real 
progress  towards  a  Just  and  reasonable  set- 
tlement. Thus,  the  war  continues  stale- 
mated, e«£b  side  believing  that  It  can  re- 
shape the  destiny  of  Vietnam  by  force  and 
neUher  side  offering  the  type  of  Incentives 
that  wUl  bring  the  batUe  from  the  field  to 
Che   conference   table. 

We  believe  that  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  dealrabte  tor  us  to  seek  total  military 
rtctory.  Our  Interest  In  Vietnam  la  peri- 
pheral and  what  Interest  we  do  hav«  Is  to 
allow  the  Vietnamese  to  determine  their 
own  devtlny.  an  aim  that  cannot  be  accozn- 
pUsbad  by  force  of  American  guns,  or,  for 


turn  lead  toward  a  de  facto  truce.  Thus, 
we  favor  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  use  of 
bombing  and  arUUery  In  South  Vietnam, 
a  halt  to  the  further  Introduction  of  men 
aJid  materiel,  and  a  major  decrease  In  search 
and  destroy  mlsslona 

3.  The  creaUon  of  a  civilian  government 
In  South  Vietnam.  One  means  of  bringing 
about  a  truce  or  an  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam would  be  the  creation  of  a  government 
In  Saigon  which  might  negotlaU  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  Such  a  govern- 
ment representing  the  Vietnamese  civilian 
population  would  be  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  military  government  which  has  a 
vested  Interest  In  conUnulng  the  war. 

4.  Negotiations  with  the  National  Ubeni- 
tlon  Front.  A  necessary  prereqxHalte  to  any 
peace  setUement  In  South  Vietnam  U  to  offer 
the  adversary  some  iJicenUve  to  lay  down  his 
arms  and  negotiate.  To  date  the  U.S.  govern- 
meni  has  refused  lo  rw:ognl2c  the  Viet  Cong's 
exUtence  as  a  pollUcal  entity  and  has  en- 
couraged the  South  Vietnamese  government 
to  refuse  to  negotiate  with  them.  For  twenty 
year^  the  Viet  Cong  has  fought,  and  despite 
more  American  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
than  were  in  Korea  U  haa  consistently  gained 
strength  In  South  Vietnam,  We  must  recog- 
nise their  existence  and  allow  them  a  primary 
role  in  peace  negotiations.  Beyond  this,  we 
or  the  Saigon  government  must  offer  the  NU 
some  role  In  the  future  political  life  of  South 
Vletnam^-eltber  as  a  part  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment or  as  a  recognized  political  party 
In  free  elections  In  South  Vietnam — condi- 
tional on  both  sides  agreeing  to  a  supervised 
settlement. 

5.  International  peace  conference.  Any 
peace  achieved  in  Vietnam  must  have  the 
support  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and  must  be 
guaranteed  by  International  forces  U  It  is  to 
succeed.  Thus  we  propoee  an  international 
conference  to  be  held  that  will  eetablioh  the 
terms  of  peace  and  discuss  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  neutral IXAtlon  of  Southeast  Asia. 
The  ftnfci  solution  Is  linked  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coalition  government  Including 
some  reasonable  National  Uberation  Front 
component.  The  final  solution  also  entails 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
South  Vietnam. 

6.  Long-range  development  program  for 
Asia.  In  order  to  rebuild  Vietnam  from  the 
ravages  of  the  war.  and  In  order  to  develop 
the  other  nations  of  Asia  so  that  this  type 
of  war  cannot  occur  elaewhere,  we  favor  a 
long-range  development  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  that  wUi  help 
aU  countries  of  the  AsUn  mainland  In  a  pro- 
gram to  cloae  the  gap  between  Asia  and  the 
Industrialized  West. 

The  President  has  ofUn  said  that  he  has 
many  erlttcs  but  none  who  offered  alternative 


programs  other  than  withdrawal  or  irrespon- 
•ible  escalation.  We  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram, which  we  have  advocated  for  several 
yeaza.  la  both  a  rational  alternative  to  the 
riaslihinfs  and  offers  a  better  chance  of 
telaglng  a  truer,  niore  Just,  and  more  lasting 
peace  than  the  Admlnlstimtlon  poUcy. 

COVCLUKXOn 

The  United  SUtes  U  a  country  of  great 
but  not  unlimited  power  and  reeottfces.  lu 
capacity  for  helping  to  build  world  order, 
peace,  liberty  and  essential  sUblUty  Is 
enormous.  But  the  United  States  cannot 
perform  any  of  these  tasks  successfully  when 
It  ovcrextendB  Itself  in  perlphexml  conflicts 
and  follows  essentially  conaeravtive  policies 
In  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

We  believe  very  llttie  progress  can  be  made 
toward  the  great  questions  that  divide  the 
great  nations  until  the  war  In  Vietnam  is 
settled,  but  we  believe  that  we  have  to  abed 
the  thinking  that  led  to  Vietnam  before 
either  thU  setUement  or  a  new  policy  Is 
possible. 

We  fear  greaUy  the  consequences  If  these 
changes  are  not  made  rapidly.  Not  only  wlU 
our  position  In  the  world  continue  to  deteri- 
orate, and  not  only  will  we  be  unable  to 
progress  toward  the  elimination  of  poverty 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  we  will  be  faced 
with  an  endless  succession  of  wars  and  con- 
flicts that  will  tax  the  minds,  resources  and 
abUltlas  of  men  who  could  be  put  to  more 
creative  use. 

When  President  Johnson  took  bis  second 
oath  of  oOce  In  1966  there  was  reason  to 
be  optimistic.  The  Kennedy  foreign  policy 
^v^  dispelled  many  myths  from  the  past. 
The  country  had  overwhelmingly  defeated 
the  course  of  reaction,  and  a  broad  and 
powerful  coalition  had  developed  for  a  crea- 
tive program  at  home  and  abroad. 

Today  that  coalition  has  been  so  splintered. 
largely  by  the  Administration  foreign  policy 
and  Its  domestic  effects,  that  It  Is  conceivable 
that  for  the  first  time  in  this  century  a 
Democratic  President  might  be  turned  out 
of  office  after  only  one  term,  bringing  down 
with  him  the  creative  programs  be  estab- 
lished and  powerful  support  he  developed  for 
progrMS-  It  Is  not  the  fsct  of  thU  possible 
political  event  that  disturb*  us.  It  U  th* 
consequences.  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  momentum  for  progress  be  continued 
imtll  we  have  achieved  our  goals,  a  better 
society  at  home  and  a  peaceful  world  abroad. 
To  retreat  from  this  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  advancing  is  to  deny  the  greatness 
and  purpose  of  our  country. 


February  28,  1967 
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Tbe  Answer  to  tkc  VwIimb  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  S07TH  caaoLiMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  February  28.  1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  foUoa'lng  editorial 
last  week  tn  the  Staunton,  Va.,  Leader. 
This  paper  clearly  states  a  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  war  that  many  of  our  large 
metn^poUtan  dailies  are  unable  to  see.  I 
hope  every  Member  will  read  this  edi- 
torial and  take  it  to  heart. 
The  editorial  follows: 

FoiA  Foacx  la  Oki.t  Awswaa 
The  hawk-dove  debate  on  the  Vietnam 
War  has  received  new  Impetus  from  the  re- 
sumption of  bombing  following  tbe  Tet  (na- 
tive New  Year)  suspension  and  failure  of  the 
U.S. -British  efffirU  to  bring  th*  sggreasor. 
North  Vietnam,  to  the  conference  table.    Re- 


tired Lt.  Oen.  James  U.  Oavin  pitched  in  for 
the  dovea  this  week,  and  Rep.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  D.,  B.C.  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Forces  Committee,  for  the  hawks. 

Rep.  Rivera,  who  formerly  had  a  home- 
away-from-home  In  Augusta  County,  hit  the 
mark  when  he  advocated  full  application  of 
military  force  to  stop  this  aenselees  war.  It 
has  been  evident  ever  since  the  U.8.  had  to 
escalate  Its  aid  to  South  Vletruim  that  nei- 
ther Russia  nor  Red  China  would  boll  us  out, 
if  only  for  the  reaaon  that  It  Is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  these  bidders  for  world  rule  to  let  us 
sacrlflce  our  manpower  and  our  productive 
resource*  In  the  Vietnamese  Jungle*. 

Nor  Is  North  Vietnam  going  to  quit  the 
war  for  the  South's  Asian  rice  bowl  until  the 
cost  Is  made  too  greet  for  her  people  to  bear. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  knows  that  in  any  setticment 
by  negotiation,  he  is  bound  to  lose. 

In  IBSS.  following  the  l^M  agreement  at 
Geneva  for  partition.  South  Vietnamese 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  separate  repub- 
lic. In  IftM.  they  elected  delegates  to  a  Con- 
stituent Aasembly  to  write  a  constitution  so 
as  to  get  along  with  the  Job.  held  up  for  a 
decade  by  C-ommunlst  aggression  and  other 
factors. 

Ho  knows  full  well  that  in  negotiations  he 
could  not  hope  to  dictate  agreement  to  a 
general  election  In  which  the  populous  North 
would  swallow  the  South.  The  Utter  must 
vote  Independently  on  unification.  Hot  to 
inalst  on  this  would  be  a  t>etrayml  of  them  by 
us  and  the  allies  now  helping  them  In  their 
defense  of  Independence. 

As  long  as  Hanoi  continue*  to  receive  mili- 
tary aid  from  Russia,  which  1*  estimated  at 
SI  billion  a  year,  and  some  from  Red  China, 
and  the  people  do  not  rebel,  the  Communist 
regime  will  not  give  up.  By  the  admission 
of  our  own  military  leaders  and  civilian  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara,  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  mlllUry  targets  Is  not  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  southward. 
Repeated  bombing  of  the  only  rail  line  to 
Peking,  south  of  Red  China's  border,  has  not 
halted  the  flow  of  munitions  from  Russia.  00 
paroent  of  which  comes  through  China,  the 
rest  by  much  longer  sea  route*. 

While  we  abetaln  from  bombing  air  bases 
In  North  Vietnam  and  targets  close  to  civil- 
ian areas,  Vletcong  terrorists  bit  our  own 
bases,  blow  up  buildings  in  Saigon  and  elae- 
where,  and  murder  or  carry  off  civilians. 

While  the  North's  harbor  of  Haiphong  re- 
mains sacroaant,  the  Beds  attack  ships  in 
Hanoi  harbor  and  in  the  Hanoi  River. 

Our  "friends"  continue  a  heavy  trade  with 
the  enemy. 

Our  Vletnlks.  many  clergy  and  some  of 
tbe  intelligentsia  aasali  our  government  for 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  So  do  foreign 
critics,  whose  governments  pledged  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  under  the  SKATO  Treaty  but 
haven't  given  it.  trading  with  the  Commun- 
ist enemy  Instead. 

These  critics  never  denounce  the  Vletcong 
terrorists,  who  have  butchered  some  3S.000 
local  officials  and  clvULans  in  the  South,  or 
the  Hanoi  Communists  who  launched  this 
war  of  aggression  and  refuse  to  quit  It. 

This  Is  a  crazy  war  any  way  one  looks  at  it. 
To  repeat.  U  can  only  be  stopped  by  the  ap- 
plication of  decisive  military  force,  but  we 
continue  to  take  counsel  of  the  fear  that 
Red  China  and^or  Russia  would  counter 
such  force.  We  continue  to  worry  about 
world  opinion  and  the  U.S.  "Image."  This 
has  condenuied  7363  of  our  fine  young  men 
to  death  and  some  43,000  to  wounds  and 
the  toll  wUl  continue  for  years  unless  we 
abandon  the  folly  of  a  no-wln  war. 

The  time  to  hit  with  everything  It  takes 
U  long  past.  But  there  Is  grave  danger  that 
President  Johnson  Is  too  anxious  to  get  a 
Eettlement  before  his  campaign  for  re-elec- 
tion next  year.  He  may  mak*  defeatist  con- 
cessions to  start  negotiations.  He  may 
promise  unlimited  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment funds,  not  only  to  all  Vietnam 


but  for  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia,  In  hope 
of  winning  tbe  drive  for  negoUatlona. 

To  continue  the  no-wln  policy  Is  more 
likely  to  defeat  Mr.  Johnson  than  gifts  of 
billions  are  to  elect  him. 


Dr.  Carl  Muiphy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  MeC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAKTLANV 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREeENTATTVBS 

Tuesiav,  February  2t,  liSJ 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  M»ryl»nd.  Mr. 
Speaker.  American  education.  Joumal- 
lim.  and  the  cause  of  equal  rlibts  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  on  Saturday  with  the 
death  of  Dr.  Carl  Murphy,  of  Baltimore, 
at  the  aee  of  78. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing.  Dr.  Mur- 
phy was  chairman  i>f  the  board  of  the 
Afro-American  newspaper  chain,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Morgan 
State  College  In  Baltimore,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  dlrectom  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  Any  one  of  these 
posts  would  have  filled  the  time  and 
employed  the  talents  of  most  meiL  Dr. 
Murphy  held  all  three,  and  in  this  triple 
caindty  served  the  Nation  and  the 
principles  he  cherished  with  extraor- 
dinary diligence,  intelligence,  and  dedi- 
cation. 

The  son  of  John  H.  Murphy,  who 
founded  the  Baltimore  Afro-American 
in  1892.  Dr.  Murphy  began  his  career  as 
an  educator.  After  earning  a  bachelor's 
degree  In  German  and  ancient  history 
at  Howard  University  In  1911  and  a 
masters  at  Harvard  In  1»13.  he  headed 
the  German  department  at  Howard  for 
5  years. 

In  1918.  he  went  to  work  for  the  Afro- 
American,  and  became  president  of  the 
company  in  1922  after  his  father's  death. 
He  continued  as  president  until  becom- 
ing chairman  of  the  board  In  1963,  and 
during  this  long  tenure  saw  his  news- 
paper chain  expanded  to  embrace  papers 
in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Newark. 
and  Richmond.  Because  of  his  contin- 
uing efforts  and  his  influence  over  edi- 
torial policies,  the  Afro-American  chain 
is  now  widely  respected  as  a  responsible 
spokesman  for  progressive.  Informed 
policies. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
NAACP  for  36  years.  Dr.  Murphy  played 
an  Important  role  in  the  orsanizatlon's 
growth  and  success  in  promoting  equal 
righu  through  legal  action  Although 
not  a  lawyer,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
legal  redress  committee  of  the  Baltimore 
branch  of  the  NAACP  for  32  years,  and 
constantly  worked  with  the  attorneys  in- 
volved in  the  landmark  cases  brought  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  NAACP.  His 
financial  contributions  to  this  cause  were 
great;  his  contributions  of  time,  effort, 
and  thought  were  even  greater  and  more 
generous. 

Dr.  Murphy's  record  of  service  has  been 
widely  recogiiilMd.  In  1955  he  became 
the  first  JounuOlst  to  win  the  Spingam 
Medal,  the  highest  award  offered  by  the 


NAACP.  A  fine  arts  building  and  an 
auditorium  on  the  Morgan  State  Col- 
lege campus,  and  a  scholarship  fund  for 
African  students,  bear  his  name.  But 
perhaps  the  finest  symbol  of  E>r.  Mur- 
phy's achievements  is  the  great  progress 
made  by  Morgan  State  College  during 
the  28  years  In  which  he  served  on  Its 
board,  and  especially  during  the  past  14 
years,  under  his  direction  as  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Carl  Murphy  was  a 
fine  American,  who  gave  his  community 
and  country  the  best  In  himself,  and  in- 
spired many  others  to  pursue  the  work 
which  he  advanced  so  far.  His  energies 
wUl  be  missed,  but  his  constructive  in- 
fluence will  continue. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathies 
to  Mrs.  Murphy :  to  their  children,  grand- 
children, and  grest-grandehildren.  and 
to  all  of  Dr.  Mundiy's  doaest  ctdleagues. 


Haik  ScUsiie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW   TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  28.  19^ 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
1936  the  world  Ignored  tbe  warning 
words  of  a  very  wise  man.  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie  of  EthlopU. 

Had  we  listened,  as  the  Washington 
Star  comments  editorially.  World  War  II 
might  have  been  avoided. 

And  the  Star  notes: 

President  Johnson  did  well  to  make  a  point 
of  this  In  Mddlng  the  emperor  welcome  on 
his  latest  visit  to  our  shorec. 

The  President  does  not  Intend  to  re- 
I)eat  tbe  mistakes  of  the  1930*8. 

I  Include  this  pertinent  Star  editorial 
In  tbe  Record  : 

Sei>ssix'8  Visrr 

At  74.  Emperor  Halle  Selassie,  the  Lion  of 
Judah  and  King  of  Kings,  seons  almost  age- 
less. Except  for  some  grey  In  his  beard,  he 
looks  quite  the  same  now  ss  he  did  on  that 
imforgettable  day — Jime  80.  11»« — when  he 
roae  before  the  League  of  Nations  to  appeal 
for  help  against  Fascist  Italy's  aseault  on 
Ethiopia.  "Apart  from  the  kingdom  of  God," 
he  aald.  "there  U  not  on  this  earth  any  na- 
tion that  is  higher  than  any  other.  Ood  and 
hliitory  wUl  remember  your  Judgment." 

The  Judgment  was  negative,  and  the  yeara 
soon  proved  that  Selassie  was  right  in  warn- 
ing the  Judges  that  their  decUlon — a  decisloa 
to  do  nothing — would  return  to  haunt  them. 
It  did  so  with  a  terrible  vengeance.  Had  hU 
counsel  been  heeded,  bad  Britain.  France 
and  the  other  key  powers  united  to  crack 
down  on  Benito  MussoUnls  aggression,  the 
Second  World  War  conceivably  might  never 
have  occurred.  President  Johnson  did  well 
to  make  a  point  of  this  in  bidding  the  em- 
peror welcome  on  his  Utest  vUlt  to  our 
sboree. 

Although  Informal.  It  Is  s  serious  visit. 
Selassie  la  In  America  for  several  Important 
reasons.  Among  other  things,  he  wants  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  about  the  role 
Ethiopia  Is  expected  to  play  In  promoting 
Africa's  progress  with  American  aid.  He  also 
Is  interested — and  this  presumably  he  dis- 
cussed with  the  Prealdent — In  what  should 
be   done   to   counter  {wtentially   dangerous 
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Coounualat  aeUvlUce  along  tbe  long  frtmtl«r 
bla  klncdom  iharea  wltb  Uu  SocoaII  R«pul>- 
Uc,  which  la  hostile. 

In  fact.  According  to  knowledgeable  ot>- 
•erven.  the  Somali  regime  U  heavUy  infll- 
tmted  with  Commuiilsts.  and  there  le  no 
doubt  thfct  the  SoTlet  Union  \a  supplying  It 
with  a  lot  0*  KTM.  SelMsle'i  cuirenl  trmveli 
tin  tcheduled  to  take  him  to  Moecow.  While 
there,  tie  will  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
Ruaiijin* — If  they  are  tnUy  Intereated  In 
peftcc— to  itop  rtlrrtng  up  etrile.  The  re- 
q>oDie  be  get!  wUl  be  awaited  with  gnat 
interest. 


Ad^cti  of  CkuimaB  Tocker  of  tbe 
latersUte  Coamercc  Commitsioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TXMitnaB 

IN  TSB  BOOSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtday,  February  23,  1967 
BIr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  WlUlam  H.  Tucker. 
Cluilrman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CooimiBskm.  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dx«n  before  committees  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Anodation  In  which  he  outlined  the 
role  of  attoneys  In  the  Interstate  Com- 
q>erce  CommlAslon  and  detailed  certain 
of  their  responsibilities. 

In  view  of  the  Interest  In  the  ICC 
among  my  colleagues  and  of  the  Nation 
generally,  I  Insert  this  address  In  the 

RSCORD. 

The  address  follows: 
The     iNTBsrATS     Commucs     Commissiok 

Hkaumo  XxAtcurxa  Coaps 
(Rematto  of  William  H.  Tucker.  Chalnnazi. 
Intefvtate   Commerce   Commlsalon,  before 
the  Oonunlttee  oo  the  Oovemment  Trmns- 
portatlon    Lawyer     and     the    Council     for 
Tranaportatlon   and   Communication   Law 
of  the  Federal  Bar  AeeodatlOQ.  Waahlng- 
ton.  DC.  February  34.   1967) 
For   97   yean,    the   flnt    one-third   of   Ite 
existence,  the  Intentate  C-ommerce  C-omml<- 
atoD  wae  the  only  national  Independent  ad- 
mlnlatradve  agency.     For  a  good  part  of  that 
early  period  there  waa  grave  doubt  whether 
the  CommlBsloo   would  lurvlve  thta  experi- 
mental period,  and,  Indeed,  whether  the  con- 
cept of  administrative  law  ttaelf  would  be- 
come an  effective  regulatory  derlce. 

The  CommlBsloD  today,  of  course,  la  one 
or  the  "Big  Klght"  Federal  administrative 
agenclee — and,  In  every  aspect  of  our  dally 
lives,  the  presence  of  the  realities  of  admln- 
LBtratlve  law  U  a  growing  phenomenon. 

The  Interat*te  Commerce  Commission  Is 
not  free  to  rest  upon  anjr  laurels  as  a  pioneer 
la  the  field  of  administrative  law.  And  no  one 
Is  more  conscious  of  that  fact  than  the  pres- 
ent Membership  of  the  Commlsalon.  Since 
the  life  and  the  economics  of  our  nation  are 
growing  Increasingly  complex,  any  estab- 
lished Institution  m  our  Oovemment  which 
neglects  to  adjust  to  these  new  complexities 
to  a  highly  knowledgeable  manner  Is  not  do- 
ing Its  Job. 

Tbe  competence  of  the  Commission  to  ful- 
fill Its  basic  functions  obviously  depends  in 
s  very  large  measure  upon  the  capabilities 
and  energies  of  its  sppolnted  Members.  To 
the  degree  Its  Commissioners  may  lack  the 
will,  or  the  intellect,  or  the  Imaglnstlon  to 
deal  with  Its  demanding  problems,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  can  only  falter 
In  Its  task.  But  even  a  leadership  of  strong 
and  resourceful  Commissioners  is  destined  to 
fall  unless  It  can  genarate  meaningful  lever- 
age from  the  fulcrum  of  reliabt»— yat  Inno* 
vrntlvc — professional  staff  support. 


As  th«  comparatively  new  Chairman  of  the 
ICC.  I  have  had  the  responslblUty  for  invea- 
Ugatlng  and  reviewing  the  capabilities  of  otir 
professional  stsff  to  ooeet  the  future  needs  of 
oxir  agency  that  are  now  foreseeable.  This 
review  extends  to  their  working  conditions. 
productivity  and  competence.  The  picture 
Is  encouraging  In  many  respecu.  but.  as  one 
would  expect,  there  are  some  sertous  prob- 
lems. It  Is  an  uncomfortable  type  of  work 
and  responsibility  for  me  to  have  to  consider 
our  possible  need  for  "weeding  out"  some 
professionals  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  per- 
form up  to  a  baste  standard. 

On  the  whole.  I  would  say.  the  productivity 
of  our  professional  atsff  has  been  good.  Let 
me  sUte  a  few  sUtlsUcs: 

In  19flO.  the  Commlsalon  disposed  otf  7,834 
cases.  In  tbe  last  fiscal  year.  9^16  oases 
were  closed.  During  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  cases  filed  Increeaed  by  61  per- 
cent— while  the  number  of  employees  In- 
creased only  1.4  percent,  and  the  average 
time  required  to  dispose  of  a  case  dropped 
from  8.6  months  to  7.2  months. 

In  fiscal  year  1866.  nearly  4,000  motor 
carrier  operating  rlghu  cases  were  heard  by 
our  hearing  examlnen.  The  recommended 
declalona  of  theee  hearing  examlnen  in 
nearly  1,300  cases  became  effective  without 
further  proceedings.  These  figures,  of  coune, 
do  not  Include  bearings  in  rate  cases,  merg- 
ers,   complaints,   or   several   other    types   of 


Obviously,  the  hearing  of  cases  la  one  of 
the  Commission's  most  basic  actlvlUea.  and 
it  Is  the  productivity  and  staffing  of  our 
hearing  examiner  corpe  that  I  particularly 
want  to  discuss  with  you  today. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  affirm  the  fact  thot 
there  is  no  finer  group  of  hearing  examlnen 
anywhere  in  the  Government  today  than 
those  who  serve  at  the  Interf^tate  Commerce 
Commission.  Even  If  you  will  question  my 
bias — and  1  will  admit  to  a  certain  amount 
on  this  point — I  am  convinced  that  my  analy- 
sis will  withstand  any  close  scrutiny. 

In  many  vital  respects  the  hearing  exam- 
iner corpe  constitutes  the  eyee  and  ean  of 
the  entire  Commission.  Very  much  of  the 
lime,  our  hearing  examiners  are  the  expoaed 
profile  of  the  Commlaslon — the  only  side  of 
the  ICC  that  roost  membera  of  the  public, 
and  very  many  of  ihe  bar.  ever  get  to  see 
BJid  observe.  The  hearing  examiner  then  Is 
the  rrpresentative  of  the  Oommiselon  in  the 
very  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  Rls  impor- 
tance to  the  administrative  proceseea  would 
be  difficult  to  overemphasise. 

The  competent  hearing  examiner  in  6o- 
dajr^s  IOC  should  be  a  man  with  an  open 
mind,  an  impatience  for  wasted  time,  a  ca- 
pacity for  hard  work,  a  ranging  curiosity 
about  advancing  t*chnology  and  economics, 
and  the  legal  surenees  and  Imagination  to 
mold  fair  procedures  to  fit  drastically  chang- 
ing bearlDK  requlremanu. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  nature  of  tbe 
proceedings  an  ICC  hearing  examiner  U  called 
upon  to  handle: 

Reviewing  the  most  extensive  oorporate 
consolidation  proposals  In  the  history  €< 
American  buslneea. 

Proposed  discontinuances  of  Intercity  and 
oommutor  passenger  train  services  that  could 
be  vital  to  the  oonununtties  affected. 

Orain  rat«  adjustiuente  that  can  change 
the  economic  course  of  entire  regions  of  the 
Nation. 

Challenges  to  historic  rata  differentials  be- 
tween competing  ports. 

The  changeover  by  oertlflcated  trucking 
companies  to  the  use  of  the  new  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

Ksfa  rm  company  terminal  area  Inveatlga- 
Uons. 

The  economic  and  social  oonsequenoes  of 
theae  cases  speak  for  themscNee.  But  the 
point  I  would  particularly  Uke  to  make  Is 
that  these  cases  often  present  more  domand- 
Ing  problems  of  tarlal  regulation  than  many 
Judicial  tribunals  ever  encounter. 


A  listing  of  the  procedures  which  our  hear- 
ing examlnen  have  developed  and  adopted  in 
the  past  few  years  especially  to  fit  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  the  more  oomplex  cases  that 
are  occning  before  the  ICC  would  read  like 
an  index  for  a  manual  on  the  trial  of  pro- 
tracted litigation.  We  have  been  making  In- 
creasing use  of  flexible  pre-trial  oonferenca 
techniques,  encouraging  written  t*stlmony 
and  broader  stipulations  of  fact,  separating 
parUcular  issues  for  trial,  and  generally  pro- 
graming In  sdvance  the  entire  schedule  of 
the  more  complex  hearings.  All  of  these 
steps  reduce  the  duration  of  hearings  and 
serve  to  sharpen  the  factual  and  legal  issues 
for  prompt  and  Informed  decision -making. 
As  Chairman  of  the  ICC.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Commission  ha«  a  highly  professional 
oorpe  of  hearing  examlnen  who  are  moving 
capably  to  fill  the  demanding  requirements 
of  the  voluminous  and  Increasingly  cocnplex 
litigation  that  faces  the  modem-day  IOC. 

But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  ths  present 
and  foreseeable  proepecU  of  the  Conunisslon 
In  continuing  to  staff  this  corps  erf  hearing 
examlnen  with  the  type  of  experienced 
lawyen  we  most  certainly  wUl  need.  In  the 
past  two  years,  we  have  lost  by  death  or 
retirement  a  total  of  16  of  our  most  experi- 
enced hearing  examinon.  These  men  aver- 
aged Just  a  little  over  66  yean  of  age  on 
leaving  the  IOC.  As  a  group  they  averaged 
34  yean'  servloe  with  the  ICC  alone.  That 
experience  U  not  likely  to  be  easily  replaced. 
The  average  age  of  the  99  hearing  ex- 
amlnen now  assigned  to  the  ICCe  Section  at 
Hearing  Examlnen  la  slightly  over  56  yean, 
and  their  aggregate  service  with  the  Oom- 
misslon  averages  about  18  yean.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  these  men  are  more  than 
60  yean  old.  and  nine  of  these  hearing  ex- 
amlnen ar*  66  or  older.  Obviously,  con- 
slderlng  present-day  retirement  benefits 
available,  the  level  of  attrttl<m  of  our  hear- 
ing examiner  corps  will  continue  to  be  hl^ 
In  the  next  few  yean.  Accordingly,  one  of 
the  moat  important  activities  that  we  shall 
be  engaged  in  at  the  Commission  In  ths 
next  few  yean  will  be  the  selection,  appoint- 
ment, training  and  "experiencing"  of  a  whole 
new  generation  of  hearing  examlnen. 

The  present  method  ot  recruiting  hearing 
examlnen  was  initiated  a  little  over  three 
yean  ago.  There  were  then  the  widespread 
hopes  that  the  rigorous  new  standards  and 
procedures  for  appointing  new  Federal  hear- 
ing examiners — together  with  the  general 
upgrsdlng  of  their  sutus  which  had  taken 
plsce — would  attract  a  sxifflclent  ntunber  of 
hlghl  y  qualified  and  experienced  attorney 
applicants,  forming  a  substantial  reservoir 
of  necessary  talent  for  these  crlOcal  assign- 
ments. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  the  results  have 
not  been  nearly  what  we  wanted.  U  the 
hoped-for  reservoir  of  available  and  ap- 
polntable  bearing  examiner  Ulent  Is  any 
fair  measure,  then  it  Is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  present  hearing  examiner  recruiting 
program  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Unless  some  drastic  change  Ukes  place, 
the  realistic  needs  of  the  ICC  for  competent 
hearing  examiner  appointees  In  the  next  few 
yean  simply  will  not  be  met.  The  now  pre- 
dictable register  of  eligible  appointees  Just 
will  not  be  adequaU. 

Thoee  attorneys  at  the  ICC  who  are  In 
aS-16  and  OS~16  grades  and  who  are  most 
eligible  for  hearing  examiner  certification 
have  not,  as  a  whole,  been  interested  in  seek- 
ing hearing  examiner  positions.  I  must  say 
that.  In  many  respects.  X  am  glad  of  that 
fact.  Just  as  much  as  the  ICC  needs  Its  pro- 
fessional oorpa  of  hearing  examiners,  tbe 
Commission  must  retain^ — and  enhance  the 
status  of — a  corps  of  strong,  experienced, 
competent  staff  attorneys.  This  fact  ahould 
not  be  obscured  in  any  discussion  of  bearing 
examiner  problems. 

Those  attorneys  at  the  Commlsalon  who 
are  In  06-14  ^ades  and  below,  generally 
speaking,  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  high 
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enough  scores  under  the  existing  rating 
practices  used  by  the  GtvU  Service  Commis- 
sion. One  primary  factor.  I  understand,  has 
been  their  lack  of  trial  and  hearing  experi- 
ence. 

Tbe  picture  has  not  been  brighter  for  pri- 
vate practice  attorneys.  The  1906  annual 
report  of  the  Hearing  Examiner  Committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Section  of 
Administrative  Law  indicates  that  their 
group  slso  has  been  unsuccessful  in  Its 
efforts  to  find  qualified  attorneys  for  the 
Federal  hearing  examiner  program.  Begin- 
ning in  1966.  the  ABA  gave  wide  publicity 
to  the  anticipated  hiring  of  a  large  number 
of  hearing  exatnlnen  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  else- 
where In  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  ABA  publicity,  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  received  more  than  1,600  Inqui- 
ries, presumably  from  private  practice  attor- 
neys. Each  of  these  attorneys  was  eent  the 
formal  brochure  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission stating  the  basic  quxmcatlons  for 
hearing  examiner  appointment. 

Nevertheleas,  a  total  of  only  27  formal 
applications  were  received  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  from  this  group  of  ABA  at- 
torneys, and  only  ;It>e  of  theae  attorneys 
were  found  qualified  under  the  existing 
standards. 

Several  weeks  ago.  acting  as  Chairman  of 
the  IOC.  I  advised  the  Civil  Service  Ooomils- 
slon  that,  for  several  reasons,  our  foreseeable 
needs  for  hearing  examiners  could  not  ade- 
quately be  met  from  the  available  regUter  of 
potential  appointees.  I  suggeeted  a  new  ap- 
proach toward  an  adequate  solution  of  this 
critical  problem.  My  suggestion  essentially 
was  that  the  present  hearing  examiner  re- 
cruUn^ent  program  be  »upplev%nited  by  a 
carefully  designed  new  professional  training 
program.  In  the  supplemental  program 
highly  qualified  and  competent  attorneys 
could  be  spedflcally  placed  Into  realistic 
channels  of  professional  work  leading  to- 
ward qualification  for  hearing  examiner 
appointments.  This  should  be  designed  as 
an  "honon"  plan  for  top-flight  legal 
talent. 

In  general,  such  a  program  could: 
1.    Be   administered   on    government- wide 
basts  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 

3.  Be  open  to  all  attorneys — vrlthln  and 
without  government — under  rigorous  stand- 
ards of  selection. 

5.  Provide  something  like  a  9-year  train- 
ing period,  with  definite  hearing  examiner 
qualifying  status  for  tucceesful  attorneys. 

4.  Provide  an  adequate  mixture  of  opin- 
ion writing  and  trail  ezpertenoe.  and  other 
appropriate  training. 

6.  Provide  an  advisory  committee  of  hear- 
ing examlnen  to  assist  individual  attorneys 
in  the  program— perhaps  in  the  way  that  a 
Ph.  D.  candidaU  is  guldtfd  by  his  school  In 
a  university. 

The  Important  aspect  of  any  such  pro- 
gram would  be  Its  probable  effectiveness  both 
in  attracting  talented  attorneys— from  gov- 
ernment, private  practice,  or  elsewhere — and 
in  providing  them  a  realistic,  professional 
avenue  to  achieve  hearing  examiner  status. 

I  assume  the  objection  will  be  raised  that 
any  such  program  will  facilitate  the  entry 
of  Junior  government  at  tome  jn  into  the 
ranks  of  the  hearing  examiner  corps — tkat  it 
will  foster  agency  "inbreeding"  and  under- 
mine the  Independence  and  objectivity  of 
hearing  examlnen.  I  think  It  is  time  to  put 
away  the  Ured  and  inadequate  myth  of 
"agency  inbreeding." 

By  ttie  time  they  have  gained  about  10 
yean'  experience  in  government  senrioa,  a 
great  m.any  government  attorneys  have  been 
given  precisely  the  type  of  special  training 
most  suitable  for  heoxlng  administrative  law 
cases.  They  have  been  trained  to  xtft  and 
weigh  evidence,  and  to  think  and  write  as 
deciders  of  difficult  oontrovervlas.  They  have 
been  trained  to  search  out  the  public  Lnienat 


facton  of  the  legal  and  factual  problems 
before  them.  They  have  been  trained  to  be 
Qompetent  lawyen. 

In  my  experience  as  a  practicing  lawyer 
and  as  a  Member  ot  the  Interstate  OnuDsrcc 
Commission,  I  have  found  that  a  great  many 
government  lawyen  have  exactly  the  quali- 
ties of  mind,  temperament,  and  character  to 
qualify  them  for  hearing  examiner  posiUona. 
Moreover.  I  would  point  out  that  a  good 
lawyer  with  5  to  10  yean'  experience  in  han- 
dling cases  within  the  ICC  bos  a  very  valu- 
able professional  background.  He  already 
has  the  knowledge  and  training  In  the  trans- 
portation law.  economics,  and  technology 
without  which  an  ICC  hearing  examiner  can- 
not competently  perform. 

Quite  frankly.  In  fact.  I  would  challenge 
any  professional  group  of  attorneys  to  rtm 
a  realistic  poll  of  practltlonen  before  the 
ICC  to  get  their  views  on  the  existence  or 
level  of  "Inbreeding."  "independence"  and 
"competence"  of  our  present  staff  of  hearing 
examlnen.  ot  which  more  than  half  came  Up 
"through  the  ranks.-  I  am  sure  our  "home- 
grown" ICC  hearing  examiners  would  rank 
at  the  very  top  of  the  resulting  ratings. 
The  "inbreeding"  myth  should  not  be  allowed 
to  block  our  reasonable  efforts  to  strengthen 
our  hearing  examiner  corps  with  highly 
qualified  government  attorneys  In  a  plan 
such  as  I  have  proposed. 

Again,  I  want  to  acknowledge  to  you  my 
petBonal  pride  In  the  quality  of  IOC*  hear- 
ing examiner  corps,  I  expect  that  you  will 
share  my  concern  today  about  the  proepects 
of  keeping  that  corps  as  strong  as  It  should 
be.  I  do  hope  we  will  all  work  together  to 
Improve  our  administrative  law  trlbunala, 
ond  the  calibre  of  those  people  who  stt  on 
those  tribunals.  If  we  can  do  as  well  In  ttw 
next  twenty  yean  with  reepect  to  hearing 
examiner  staffing  as  the  ICC  has  in  the  post 
twenty  yean.  I  will  be  a  satisfied  and  proud 
member  of  the  bar. 


William     Jcwuacs     Bryaa     Dora: 
CoBcrestmaB  Bejond  Compare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SODTH    C4BOLIMa 

IK  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTAll  V  EH 

Tue$dav.  February  28.  1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  residents  of  South 
Carolina's  Third  Congressional  District 
are  some  of  the  most  fortunate  people  In 
the  world.  This  Is  because  they  have  the 
Incomparable  good  luck  to  be  represented 
by  my  dear  friend.  Bhyan  EtoRW. 

Bryah  comblnefi  all  the  best  elements 
of  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a  pc^tlcal 
scientist.  This  was  well  Illustrated  by  a 
speech  he  recently  delivered  In  Charles- 
ton. Unfortunately.  I  do  not  have  the 
text  of  that  speech,  but  I  do  have  the 
newspaper  synopsis  of  It  which  serves 
to  show  its  content.  I  commend  It  to 
you: 

DOtK  RSBUTS  THX0«T   OF   FkDXaAL  COKTaOL 

CONCaKWMAN  UPfltOU«  InWV1DD*L  FBKDOK 

(By  Mary  Ellen  Zelgler) 

Rep.  WUllam  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn  re- 
butted a  theory  yesterday  that  the  next  gen- 
eration wUl  be  controlled  from  Washington. 

"In  a  democracy,  individual  freedom  wUl 
always  be  Imporfiant.  In  the  next  genera- 
Uon.  paople  wUl  think  of  their  freedoms  man 
than  ever  before." 


Dom.  a  Democratic  eongi' seaman  from 
South  Carolina's  Thinl  Dtstxict,  addrened 
mambere  of  the  sttident  body  ac  Oen.  WUliam 
Uoultrle  High  School. 

"You  are  erf  tomorrow,  not  of  the  past." 
Dom  said.  "One  of  the  greatest  challenges 
today  is  to  know  th^  history  of  this  country. 
Bverywbcre.  people  are  looking  to  the  United 
States.  America's  commitments  an  global. 
ntTLontcv  FU'i'uax 
"The  United  States  govenunent  wUI  in- 
fluence your  future  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  factor  in  your  lives. 

"It  Is.  therefore.  Just  as  Important  that  you 
know  Mendel  Riven,  your  Congressional  rep- 
resentative, as  It  is  for  you  to  know  your 
IMfents.  Your  mother  and  father  cannot 
aend  you  to  Vietnam,  but  we,  In  the  Con- 
gress, can."  he  said. 

Rep.  Dorn  told  hli  audience  that  in  their 
lifetime.  Congress  will  take  tl  out  of  every 
M  which  they  will  earn.  "This  may  go  even 
higher."  he  warned,  "and  It  Ls  important 
that  you  know  something  about  those  who 
are  taking  3fi  per  cent  of  your  earning." 

But  Dorn  said,  last  year  in  the  presidential 
elecUon.  leM  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cltlsens 
of  South  Carolina  lx>thered  to  vote.  The 
United  States  has  the  worvt  voting  record 
of  any  free  country  In  the  world,  he  charged. 
"Many,  under  the  threat  of  death,  went  to 
the  polU  to  vote  in  South  Vietnam."  If 
there  is  anything  vrrong  with  politics  in  this 
country,  how  can  It  be  straightened  out. 
except  by  voting? 

In  1W8,  three  yean  after  World  War  n 
46.000.000  people  voted;  47,000,000  didn't 
bother,  he  said.  This  record  csjne  at  the 
end  or  a  war  which  was  sought  to  preserve 
basic  freedoms,  and  the  people  faUed  to  ex- 
ercise their  right. 

Dorn  told  his  young  audience  that  the 
Congress  will  receive  a  rep<»t  this  week  from 
a  special  committee  which  has  been  study- 
ing the  draft  In  the  United  States.  "And 
If  we  have  an  all-out  war,  we  will  draft 
women,  capital,  business,  and  anything  else 
which  we  might  naed  to  preserve  our  freedom. 
You.  as  young  people,  subject  to  the  draft. 
should  do  your  best  In  school,  because  brain 
power  is  Just  as  important  to  our  country  as 
the  ability  to  fire  a  rifle  in  South  Vietnam. 
"Your  future  is  being  largely  determined 
in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  Those  young 
men  standing  guard  oo  the  ramparts  in 
South  Vietnam,  an  there  to  keep  atomic 
bombs  from  falling  on  tbe  great  cities  of 
theU.aA.,"hesBid. 

"Our  men  In  Vietnam  are  the  finest,  brev- 
eet  and  most  valiant  I  have  ever  seen,"  be 
commented.  "They  are  not  worried  about 
winning  the  war  because  they  know  we  are 
going  to  win.  They  are  more  concerned 
about  the  demonstrattona  here  at  home  In 
front  of  the  White  Houee  and  on  the 
Berkeley  campus  and  beatniks  who  are 
against  everything  which  the  US.  govern- 
ment is  behind.  We  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, to  prevent  World  War  in-" 

The  Congressman  remarked:  "We  are  not 
going  to  make  the  sam?  mistake  which 
Neville  Chamberlain  made  In  1930  when  he 
gave  Csechoelovakla  to  Adolf  Hitler  because 
Hitler  told  him  unless  It  wss  handed  over, 
he  would  take  it.  Chamberlain  returned 
to  Great  Britain  with  Hltler'i  slgiuk-ttire  on 
a  piece  of  paper  sUUng  that  this  was  all 
he  wanted.  This  means  peace.'  Chamber- 
lain told  the  English  people,  m  leM  than 
a  year,  the  German  armies  were  on  the  march 
and  World  War  H  was  under  way,"  be  com- 
mented. 

raCZOOM -LOVIN  G 

Red  China  will  take  South  Vietnam  and. 
then  India.  Africa,  and  flnaUy  western  Eu- 
rope wiU  faU  without  a  shot  unless  we  stop 
them  now.  "The  Vietnamese  people  have 
been  fighting  Communisn  for  30  yean. 
They  are  a  freedom-loving,  strong,  valiant 
people  who  want  to  be  free.     Our  men  there 
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tn  Cbrt»tl»n  ioldli!™.  cru«»<Ier»  who  tn 
bulldln*  <*.»>*«  "«>  Wl""*  *^.  "f^ 
»bout  ood  uul  Amerlc*.  tb«  core  ot  tba  Of 

-It  we  f uiMl  ■tjong,  yoa  haT*  «  b^m^  'w* 
ture  OommunMrn  mu«  be  on  the  mo»e  m 
oraer  to  proeper  and  grow.  U  we  force  the 
ComnranleM  to  etMil  eUll.  we  WIU  win. 

■The  gre«te«  Oilng  which  jm  h«ve  u 
your  youth.  Toll  cxa  conquer  dUeeee.  fllth. 
imorujce  end  iU  o«  the  evlU  which  beeet 
iT^Tou  rnnet  If  thto  n«tJon  to  to  turrtve. 
he  concluded. 


It  HUAC  Htcauir—ttutj  S»y  "No" 
BXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiMota 
W  TBE  HOC8B  or  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Monday,  January  30,  1967 
Mr.  YATB8.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  New  World  on 
January  27.  1961: 

I»  BUAC  H»c»s«»aT?— Makt  S»t  No 
(By  Oeorge  O.  Hlgglne) 
A  eraup  oC  tao  Boman  CethoUc  prleete 
and  none  In  the  greater  Boeton  »re«  hu 
eodoned  •  "Btatement  of  Concern"  on  the 
right  of  dlieent.  with  particular  reterence  to 
the  Bouee  On-American  ActWUee  oonunlt- 
tee  (HUACI- 

Xhe  prleete  and  nune  noted  that  both  the 
Re»  Robert  r.  Drlnan.  B.  J.,  dean  of  the  Boe- 
ton college  law  echool,  and  the  Rev.  Joeeph 
B  Flchter.  8.  J  .  pro(e««)r  ot  Roman  CaUioUc 
Studlee  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  achool.  earUer 
had  ralaed  'eenoue  chargee  agalnet  HTJAC 
and  had  called  tor  "a  full  and  open  debate 
In  the  Congreee  about  the  continued  exig- 
ence of  HtJAC." 

The  itatement  called  attenUon  to  an  edi- 
torial by  the  fut.  John  B.  Shoenn.  C^J"..  in 
the  Catholic  World  which  compared  HTJACe 
heannga  In  Waahlngton,  DC.  thla  paat 
Auguat  to  -the  Star  Chamber  proceedings 
In  Old  Kngland"  where  the  "rights  of  free 
speech  and  fair  trial"  ot  Catholics  "«•  well 
as  their  religious  liberty"  were  Jeopardised. 
"We.  as  CithoUc  priesta  and  nuns,  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  ot  restricting  freedtwn 
of  speech  and  the  political  and  reUglous 
Ubertlee  guaranteed  In  the  First  Amendment 
ot  the  United  SUtea  Constitution."  the  state- 
ment sold. 

The  signers  of  the  statement  endorved  the 
calla  for  a  debate  on  HUAC  and  urged 
Speaker  of  the  House  McCormack  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  discussion  In  the  House  ot  Bep- 
reeentaUvea  this  Issue  merits." 

The  Boeton  committee  could  have  cited  a 
number  of  other  Cathollcewho  have  called 
toe  the  aboUtlon  of  HUAC,  Including  Msgr. 
Cnarlee  Owen  Rice,  a  pioneer  In  the  Held  of 
Catholic  BocLal  action  In  the  Plttoburgh  area, 
and  the  Rv.  Edward  Plannery,  former  editor 
of  the  Providence  Visitor  and  an  acKnowl- 
edged  expert  In  the  field  ot  Christian  Jewish 
reUtlona.  Mooalgnor  Rice  has  publicly  stated 
that  HUAC  llaell  la  "an  Ignoble  experiment 
In  uD-Amerlcanlam." 

Father  Flannery.  In  an  editorial  entitled 
"HUAC  la  Not  Necessary."  agrees  with  Father 
Flchter  that  no  group  of  legislators  should 
have  the  power  to  decide  what  Is  or  la  not  an 
"un-American  activity"  and  adds.  In  bis  own 
name,  that  "It  may  be  the  Judgment  of  his- 
tory that  HUAC  Itself  most  perfecUy  esem- 
pll&ea  what  to  meant  by  thU  Ul-deflned 
term." 

Why  aU  thla  criticism  of  HUAC?  Basically 
there  are  three  principal  (ib]«:tlona  to  the 
committee ; 


1)  The  eitolMice  of  a  oongresalonal  com- 
mittee whoee  ]unedlcnon  to  Umlted  to  In- 
Qulrlng  into  Ideas,  opinions,  speech,  and 
6oar  ftwms  of  expression  to  Irreoonclab  e 
with  a  system  of  free  expression  In  thU 
coujitry. 

3)  The  committee's  methods  of  operation 
have  tended  to  curtail  discussion  of  contro- 
versial Issues  snd  to  hinder  ths  develop- 
ment of  new  Ideas  and  new  approaches  to 
the  complex  tosuee  which  face  our  country 
In  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

3)  The  committee  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose It  considers  only  a  few  bllto  each  year, 
ind  all  of  these  tall  within  the  jurlsdlcUon 
of  soma  other  congressional  committee. 
Moreover  we  already  have  adequate  laws, 
reguUtlona.  specialized  personnel  and  pro- 
cedures for  safeguarding  Internal  security. 
HUACs  decision  of  last  October  to  Investi- 
gate Negro  rioting  In  the  major  US.  cities  to 
an  added  cause  ot  alarm  snd  an  added  reason 
tor  hoping  that  the  Congreee  will  abolish 
the  committee.  When  HUACi  chairman  an- 
nounced a  stair  inquiry  Into  Negro  rioting. 
preliminary  to  a  full-scale  committee  in- 
vesUgatlon.  there  were  80  anU-rloUng  bUU 
pending  before  the  House  Judiciary  com- 
mittee, the  appropriate  body  to  consider  such 
leguuuon. 

Moreover  a  special  Judiciary  subcommittee 
had  been  authorized  to  make  a  comprehen- 
alve  review  of  the  clvU  rlghU  problem.  As 
the  Washington  Post  pointed  out,  this  sub- 
committee "needs  the  Interference  of  HUAC 
about  as  urgenUy  as  a  brain  surgeon  In  the 
midst  of  a  delicate  operation  needs  the  in- 
trusion of  a  circus  clown." 

Thto  to  admittedly  very  strong  language, 
but  no  stronger  than  the  situation  caUs  tor. 
The  editors  ot  the  Post  and  many  other 
thoughtful  and  well  Informed  observers — In- 
cluding the  majority  of  civil  rlghtt  leaden  In 
the  United  States— tear  that  HUAC.  under 
the  gulae  ot  determining  whether  or  not  the 
Negro  rloUng  of  last  summer  waa.  In  part, 
planned  and  Instigated  by  subversive  ele- 
ments, win  engage  In  a  witch  hunt  agalnat 
the  civil  rights  movement  as  such.  Olven 
the  committee's  past  record.  I  should  say 
that  this  tear  to  well  founded. 

It  should  be  noted.  In  passing,  the  HUACs 
orlUcs  readily  admit  that  the  Congress  needs 
some  sort  of  machinery  to  InvesUgate  those 
matters  pertaining  to  Internal  security  or  to 
the  administration  ot  extotlng  laws. 

They  are  convinced,  however,  that  ade- 
quate authority  for  theee  purposes  to  already 
vested  In  other  House  committees,  particu- 
larly In  the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary, 
which  has  traditionally  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  Internal  security.  If  the  author- 
ity of  the  latter  committee  needs  to  be 
classified.  Its  rules  can  easily  be  amended  by 
the  congrees  to  thla  end. 

But  no  congreaslonal  committee  should 
ever  be  authorized — under  the  guise  of  fer- 
reting out  subversive  elemento  in  our  society 
— to  Investigate  "propaganda"  or  other  forms 
of  free  expression  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  To  permit  any  agency  of  govern- 
ment to  censor  controversial  Ideas  or  to 
determine  what  to  or  to  not  an  "un-Amerl- 
,can"  acUvlty  would  clearly  violate  the  true 
meaning  of  pattiottom. 

Patriotism  to  a  virtue,  yea:  but  as  Cardinal 
Cuahlng  of  Boston  pointed  out  Ul  hla  recent 
pastoral  letter.  "The  Servant  Church,"  there 
to  "a  dtotmslng  and  too  prevalent  notion 
that  patriotism  must  be  a  cloak  for  the 
blanket  and  blind  acceptance  of  all  dectolons 
made  by  the  United  SUtes.  Thto  to  not  pa- 
triotism— It  can  be  instead  the  road  to  na- 
tional disintegration. 

"All  ot  us  must  admit,  and  true  patrlou 
will  agree,  that  critical  thinkers  and  think- 
ing critics  constitute  the  Ufe-blood  of  any 
society.  True  love  of  country  demands  that 
we  commit  ourselves  unequivocally  to  the 
Ideato  on  the  basto  of  which  America  was 
founded — that  we  pursue  theee  Ideato  with 
Integrity,  honesty,  and  fidelity,  not  merely 


in  pursuit  of  domestic  timnqulUty.  but  In 
our  relations  with  othsr  peoples  In  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.  „.„h. 

"Patriotism,  true  and  proper,  demands 
much  more  than  the  choral  chanting  o< 
•Ood  Bless  America.'  It  demands  a  respon- 
sible, perstotent,  honest  endeavor  by 
citizens  to  Insure,  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
extension  of  freedom,  the  establishment  of 
responsible  governments  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  dignity. 

"Such  a  commitment  makes  <mr  love  of 
country  a  more  vital  and  dynamic  force  than 
any  Inatlncllve  pletlee  of  blood  and  eoll." 


CoDfreiuiaa  Sikei,  Citixea  Patriot  o(  the 
Ta«- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoau>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  9, 1967 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  be  present  last  Friday 
night  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  to  wit- 
ness the  award  by  the  Reserve  OlBoers 
Association  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SmESl.  recognizing  him  "as  the 
citizen  of  1987  who  has  contributed  most 
to  the  naUonai  security  of  the  United 
States."  It  was  a  weU-deserved  award, 
because  Congressman  BiKsa  has  Indeed 
been  at  the  forefront  of  such  service  not 
only  In  1967  but  In  many  years  past. 
The  citation  backing  up  the  famous  Mln- 
uteman  Award  for  1967  reads  as  foUows: 
RxsxxvE  Omcias  Association  or  thi  ONrren 

BTA-rxa 

An  aasodaUon  reeoluHon  with  respect  16  the 

career  of  the  Honorable  BosxxT  L.  F.  BiKXS 

Whereas,  throughout  more  than  a  quarter 

century  of  service  In  the  House  ot  Repre- 

sentaUvM  of  the  United  States; 

Bto  devouon  to  the  highest  concept  of  duty 
to  ootuitry; 

The  courage  and  Independence  of  hto  lead- 
ership for  adequate  Preparedness  which  to 
necessary  to  National  Security. 

The  steadf  astnees  of  hto  dedication  to  the 
CItlzen-Rcservtot  TradlUon; 

The  clarity  bt  his  Judgment  to  Insure 
strength.  eHecUveness  and  high  morale  to 
the  NaUon's  mlUtary  force, 
have  given  confidence  to  hto  generation.  In- 
spiration to  posterity,  and  safety  to  thto  Na- 
tion's InstltuUons  and  Ideato. 

Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved,  that  In  recognl- 
Uon  ot  his  great  service  to  the  United  States, 
thto  AisoclaUon  proudly  recognlieo  him  as 
the  Citizen  ot  IWIT  who  has  contributed  most 
to  ths  Nauonal  Security  shared  by  every 
American  citizen  In  these  umes. 

HoaACB  B.  Hansok,  Jr., 

Hajor  General,  USAR. 

National  PresKJenf. 
For  the  Assodauon.  the  National  Council. 

February  M.  1M7. 

Joan  T.  CsatTOM. 

Colonel,  USAR. 
txecuuve  Director. 

Congressman  Sikes  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address  on  that  same  evening,  one 
which  every  American  should  read:  and 
I  am  honored  to  Include  It  here  In  the 
CoifGUSSiONAL  Rkconn; 

BOA  MmwuTTxa  COHrxsaNCX 

1  note  a  very  pleasing  degree  ot  optimism 
here  tonight.  Things  are  different.  Not  like 
they  were  two  yesrs  ago  stter  the  axe  had 
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fallen.  The  RaaerrM  uv  stUl  in  bufilneu. 
Things  are  morlng.  ROA's  ieftderaiap  U 
capable — Hor«ce  HuuoD.  Jake  Carttoo.  ftnd 
doeens  oi  oihen.  Oiir  memben  are  confi- 
dent. Our  buUdln*  to  going  up.  This  can  be 
the  beat  year  of  aU. 

But  for  our  country  there  Is  a  serious  and 
unsolved  problem.  America  finds  Itself  at 
«'ar — a  dirty,  lonely,  unhappy,  unintentional 
kind  ot  war  with  an  ins»tisable  greed  for 
men.  materials,  and  money.  It  Is  halfway 
around  Che  world  in  a  place  where  we  had  not 
prepared  to  fight,  but  where  Americans,  as  U 
their  wont,  have  fought  heroically,  worked 
tirelessly  and  performed  magnificently.  It  Is 
not  a  glamorous  war  and  a  lot  of  people 
wBDt  us  to  get  out.  And  the  Communists 
have  made  noises  which  the  press  magnified 
into  a  search  for  peace.  Now  the  peace  sgl- 
tatom  are  bock  at  work. 

As  I  read  the  dispatches,  communist  North 
Vietnam,  with  a  population  of  19  million  and 
scant  reeources.  Just  Isn't  talking  as  much 
about  whipping  us.  They  have  indicated 
that  under  certain  condlUons,  like  surrender 
at  all  stated  objective*  by  the  United  States, 
they  might  be  willing  to  "negotiate".  I  place 
"negotiate"  in  quotes.  They  will  let  our 
President  state  his  case  if  he  wants  to  go  to 
Hanoi  to  do  It.  I  suppose  this  would  be 
called  progr^  by  the  campus  marching  and 
demonstrating  societies. 

I  would  like  to  see  one  headUne  which 
simply  says.  "Lxtsers  Do  Not  Dictate  the  Terms 
for  Peace".  And,  I  would  mall  that  headUne 
to  some  highly  placed  geatlemen  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  and  out  of  the  United  Nations, 
less  they  forget.  It  is  the  United  States  that 
is  winning,  and  will  continue  to  win.  We 
don't  need  negotiations. 

Wtt  have  too  many  people  who  are  talking 
when  they  should  be  listening.  There  are 
some  well  intentloned  peace  seekers,  and 
there  is  a  nut  fringe.  Sometimes  the  efforts 
of  both  subvert  national  policy.  They  do 
not  represent  the  character  or  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people. 

On  the  night  that  women  striking  for 
peace  were  seen  on  network  television  bat* 
terlng  away  at  the  Pentagon  doors,  the  same 
newscast  picked  up  a  Navy  enlisted  man,  a 
petty  officer  in  charge  of  a  mine  sweeper  that 
had  been  severely  damag  d  by  Viet  Cong 
Ore  on  a  river  near  Saigon.  That  young  man 
■psaUng  to  the  newscaster  had  tears  in  bis 
eyM  when  he  said.  "Everyone  of  my  men  has 
a  plaoe  of  shrapnel  in  him — but  we  are  doing 
what  we  can."  I  think  he  had  a  stronger 
message  for  the  American  people,  but  I  won- 
der why  he  had  to  compete  for  Ume  on  T.V. 
with  a  group  of  peace  striken. 

We  all  believe  in  freedom  of  speech.  But 
X  have  little  regard  for  those  elements  whoee 
members  exercise  Ucense  by  taking  advantage 
of  our  coQstUutiooal  guarantees  to  criticize 
the  very  efforts  of  those  American  who  are 
dying  to  guarantee  their  right  to  crlUclise. 

Of  course  the  Communists  would  like  to 
talk  peace.  They  are  losing.  T^ey  know  IL 
North  Vietnam  has  been  hurt.  Every  bomb- 
ing mission  odds  to  their  problems.  But  Lhey 
think  they  can  wait  us  out  and  we  are  told 
they  can  continue  the  war  for  a  long  time 
unless  greater  pressure  Is  applied  in  the 
north.  There  ari  too  many  off  limits  areas — 
areas  important  to  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  such  as  Haiphong,  which  receives  two- 
thirds  of  North  Vietnam's  war  supplies.  If 
these  off  Umlts  areas  are  taken  out  or  sealed 
off:  If  the  Delta  and  other  major  food  pro- 
ducing areas  are  denied  to  the  Communists; 
If  pacification  of  cleared  areas  is  forcefully 
carried  out,  this  war  will  not  long  endure. 

If  our  forces  had  been  fully  unleashed  from 
the  beginning,  In  the  ways  that  Amertcan 
field  commanders  recommended,  it  already 
would  have  been  over. 

That's  a  lot  of  Ifs.  Our  forces  mUst  fight 
at  the  level  prescribed  for  them — not  at  the 
level  of  their  capability.  That  can  mean  a 
long  war.  People  will  get  tired  of  It.  The 
crescendo  of  demand   for  negotlattons  will 


grow  stronger,  always  stimulated  by  the  com- 
munist propaganda  machinsi  The  Commu- 
nists know  the  consequences  much  better 
than  we  of  losing  battles  when  the  world  is 
watching.  If  they  could  get  U.S.  forces  Im- 
mobilized or  out  of  South  Vietnam,  the  guer- 
rillas could  again  have  things  their  way,  in 
a  short  Ume.  So  before  we  fall  into  the  old 
and  obvious  and  simple  communist  trap  o2 
negotiating,  let's  remember  that  bowever 
much  we  may  want  peace,  we  need  vtctorr 
more.  A  clear-cut  victory  will  do  more  to 
guarantee  peace  in  our  time  than  all  the 
words  of  aU  the  diplomats  at  all  the  confer- 
ence tables  In  the  world.  We  can  avoid  tba 
next  war  by  winning  this  one. 

In  the  meantime,  the  flghUng  goes  on. 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  fighting.  There 
must  be  new  manpower  projections — a  new 
look  will  have  to  be  taken  at  equipment 
levels,  ammunition  stocks,  construction  of 
facilities.  We  are  holding  at  a  troop  level 
of  410,000.  If  the  fighUng  continues  through 
the  year,  the  Pentagon  plans  to  level  off  at 
470.000.  More  than  that  may  be  required 
unless  we  are  able  to  get  more  fight  and  less 
talk  from  our  allies. 

Where  shall  we  get  additional  forces? 
Everyone  knows  we  ^e  spread  thin.  If  this 
Is  a  "Uttle"  war.  heaven  forbid  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  anything  bigger  until  this  one 
Is  finished.  General  John  K.  Waters,  a  very 
competent  flghUng  man.  listed  ways  that 
the  US.  can  win  In  Vietnam.  Did  you  know 
he  placed  the  call  up  of  the  necessary  Reserve 
elements  first?  7*hl8  is  an  almost  untapped 
resource. 

This  war  has  some  strange  ground  rules. 
Very  Uttle  use  has  been  made  of  Reserve 
units.  They  are  mainulned  for  limes  of 
need.  There  has  been  a  serious  need.  Prom 
the  tjegtnnlng  ol  our  Involvement  In  Viet 
Nam  there  has  been  a  need  for  Reserve  unlU. 
engineer  units,  transportation  units,  port 
units,  logistics  support  units — a  need  for 
speciallsu  who  are  skilled  from  practice  in 
private  life  in  those  areas  where  q>eciallsta 
could  have  bridged  the  gaps  which  were  a 
chronic  problem  in  Vietnam.  Their  preaence 
could  have  saved  our  country  millions  al 
dollars  In  cost;  could  significantly  have  ad- 
vanced the  American  cause  tlmewlse  toward 
victory.  Much  more  Importantly,  we  have 
left  a  lot  of  dead  in  Vietnam  and  there  wUl 
be  more.  Additional  skilled  and  experienced 
personnel  might  well  have  minimised  these 


The  Joint  Chiefs  have  asked  repeatedly 
that  the  Reeenes  be  used  In  this  conflict. 
They  weren't  used.  So  tt  was  necessary  to 
withdraw  trained  spectallsts.  thousands  of 
them,  from  our  forces  In  Europe  and  from 
units  In  the  Zl.  This  weakened  Amerlcm's 
worldwide  defense  structure,  particularly  in 
Europe,  where  it  already  had  been  hurt  by 
allied  shortcomings  and  by  French  defec- 
tions. There  are  such  specialists  In  the  Re- 
serves who  want  to  serve.  Congrees  even 
provided  legislation  to  permit  them  to  be 
called.     None  have. 

Are  the  Reserve  forces  ready?  Indlvldtiala, 
yes.  Borne  units  are  ready,  too.  Some  unite 
haven't  received  adequate  training.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  would  claim  this  Is  the 
fault  of  the  Reserve  components.  They 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  be  trained 
and  ready-  ROA  has  said  for  years.  "The 
Reserves  ask  only  the  right  to  be  ready." 
Some  units  do  not  have  modem  equipment. 
Again,  that  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  Reservee. 
Many  units  Just  haven't  received  it.  Other 
units — regular  unite  too — have  had  their 
equipment  taken  for  shipment  to  the  fight- 
ing front  in  the  franUc  effort  to  make  up 
for  shortages  which  have  been  so  forcefully 
portrayed  by  the  distinguished  Senator  frtnn 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Stennls  and  his  Committee. 

There  are  Reservists  who  have  made  very 
significant  contributions  to  the  allied  cause 
In  Vletnom-  Some  of  this  has  been  done  by 
Reservists  serving  on  extended  active  duty; 
some  by  Air  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard 


Units.  Fourteen  of  theee  alrUft  units 
Ironically  are  scheduled  for  deactivation  un- 
less your  Congrees  can  convince  the  Pen- 
tagon to  continue  their  services.  These  are 
fourteen  Important  units  embracing  nearly 
10.000  offlcen  and  men  and  176  aircraft. 
UnlU  which  today  are  helping  in  an  impor- 
tant way  to  lighten  the  unbelievably  targe 
logistics  load  associated  with  a  war  that  Ls 
getting  bigger. 

Wtil.  let's  talk  about  the  future  of  the 
Reserve  components.  No  Pentagon  leader 
holds  nor  attempts  to  hold  that  the  Res^^es 
are  not  an  essential  part  of  the  nation's 
defense  forces.  If  that  Is  true,  the  Reserve 
components  should  be  supported  at  a  lev^ 
which  will  Insure  their  readiness  to  fill  that 
esasntlal  place  effectively  In  the  defense 
structure.  We  want  them  to  have  a  chance 
to  stay  alive  and  win  when  they  are  called. 
Fbr  too  long  America  failed  to  provide 
properly  for  tiiose  who  wear  the  uniform. 
The  pay  scale  was  not  commensurate  with 
that  available  In  civilian  life.  Too  often 
they  weren't  given  a  comfortable  and  pleas- 
ant place  In  which  to  live  and  work.  Now 
this  picture  is  changed  for  thoee  In  the 
active  forces — changed  in  large  part  through 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivera,  and  his 
Committee. 

Not  only  is  there  new  awareness  In  the 
Congress  of  the  need  to  insure  dignity  and 
to  provide  proper  recognlUon  and  a  respecta- 
ble standard  of  living  to  military  personnel 
and  their  famlliee;  there  also  is  a  positive 
acceptance  by  Cnngreas  of  lu  responslbUlty 
to  Insure  that  weapons  and  equipment  are 
modem  and  adequate  In  number.  It  Ls  here 
particularly  that  the  InflueJice  erf  that  great 
Tsxan.  George  Hahon,  and  his  Committee 
has  been  felt. 

It  Is  Congress  which  time  and  agmlfi  has 
added  weaF>ons  where  needed  and  authorlaed 
additional  rceearch  on  new  weapons  systeme 
where  gaps  existed.  In  theee  instances. 
Congress  has  not  been  clairroyant.  We  sim- 
ply have  followed  the  recommendations  of 
seasoned  and  dedicated  commanders  irtto  live 
with  the  problem. 

Even  today,  there  is  unspent  money  in  the 
Pentagon  for  new  weafwns  concepts  which 
Congress  believes  are  required  to  Insure 
America's  invuinerablUty.  For  instance, 
there  Is  funding  to  further  the  deTelof>ment 
of  the  advanced  manned  bomber,  so  that 
there  will  be  bombers  In  the  next  decade. 
There  is  funding  to  begin  an  Antl-Balltstlc 
Uissile  System.  The  Russians  are  building 
one.  The  Pentagon  feels  a  system  here  is  not 
sufficiently  required  to  spend  30  billion  dol- 
lars Congress  doesnt  want  to  give  RussU 
that  important  defense  advantage.  We  be- 
lieve it  wiser  to  spend  30  billion  dollars  than 
to  risk  00  million  American  lives. 

In  defense  of  the  Pentagon  let  me  state 
that  it  has  many  problems.  Oxir  defense 
commitments  are  worldwide  and  oomplex. 
Tliere  Is  always  the  problem  of  money  and 
the  pressure  to  avoid  expenditures  where 
possible.  Its  experts  are  human.  Utey  do 
the  best  they  can.  and  like  people  elsewhere, 
they  aometlmes  cannot  agree  among  them- 
selves on  the  best  course  of  action.  We  re- 
spect the  Secretariat  and  those  In  uniform 
who  are  associated  with  them  and  we  applaud 
their  contributions.  They  are  dedicated  men 
and  they  work  endless  hours.  We  all  serve 
under  the  same  flag. 

Tea.  poolUve  strides  have  tieen  made  for 
those  who  serve  In  the  active  foroea.  Now 
we  are  going  to  make  equally  poeltive  strides 
for  those  who  serve  In  the  Reserve  com- 
ponente.  For  a  time  efforts  in  Congrees  for 
the  Reserves  had  to  be  largely  defensive.  We 
were  fighting  to  keep  the  Reservee  alive. 
There  were  headllnee  which  told  of  Inade- 
quate training.  Inadequate  clothing,  inade- 
quate equipment.  Tou  know  these  condi- 
tions existed  because  you  were  there.  The 
Pentagon  sought  a  merger  which  the  Oom- 
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Kr<«  would  no*  nccept  ^nA  wUl  not  accept. 
But,  in  all  of  tbia  tuat  wm«  thoM  who 
feum  w»  were  wltneeelng  tte  ilow  death  of 
the  tune  honored  tradlUon  at  a  atrong 
peacrve.  And,  morale  Buffered.  Buffered 
grlevoualy. 

Even  so,  the  Une  waa  held.  Ttx  two  year*, 
a  little  handful  of  your  ftienda  In  the  Con- 
greai.  ably  hacked  by  BOA,  kept  the  Keaerrea 
Intact.  Thla  U  not  enough.  Detenalve  Uc- 
tlca  alone  cannot  Inaure  atrong  Reaerve  com- 
ponenla.  The  beat  defense  1>  a  attong  of- 
fenae.  Now,  It  la  time  and  we  are  ready  to 
■elze  the  InlUaUye.  to  preaa  forward.  Now 
la  the  time  to  maure  strong  and  well  equipped 
and  well  trained  Reserve  componenU  of  high 
morale. 

For  thla  we  must  have  legislation.  The 
evidence  of  the  past  24  months  has  made  It 
very  clear  that  the  Congress,  as  a  part  of  Its 
conatltuUonal  reaponalbUty.  must  specify  In 
detaU  the  naUoosl  policy  and  law  governing 
this  very  Important  element  of  our  national 
aecurlty  team. 

We  must  enact  a  Bill  of  Bights  (or  the  Re- 
aervee.  We  have  such  a  bill  In  Oongreaa. 
It  la  Congreasman  Eddie  Beberta  bill  Here 
Is  a  man  to  whom  the  Reserves — and  Amer- 
ica—owe much.  Twice  hU  bill  has  passed 
the  Bouse  of  RepreaenUtlvee  by  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  Poc  the  second  time  It  la  awaiting 
action  In  the  Senate.  A  clear  statement  ot 
latant  to  take  <qi  the  blU  there  early  thu 
year  has  been  voiced  by  Senate  leaders  auch 
as  that  great  stalwart  for  defense.  Senator 
Russell,  and  no  man  In  the  U.S.  has  been  a 
greater  champion  of  the  Reserve*  than  he. 
America,  not  JU»t  the  ReMrvea— America 
needs  this  WU  written  mto  law— Intact — 
for  America's  aecurlty. 

Non  of  this  ImpUes  a  dealre  on  the  part  of 
the  Reserves  for  the  perpetuaUon  of  dead 
wood.  There  must  be  constant  planning 
and  reorganize  U  on  and  pruning  where 
needed  to  stay  modem. 

It  eould  be  disastrous  not  to  have  the 
Inswance  that  effective  Reserve  components 
provide.  It  would  be  disastrous  today  to 
and  ouraelvea  In  a  larger  war  without  back- 
up forces  from  the  Reaervea.  A  Bill  of  RlghU 
for  the  Reserves  will  spell  aU  these  things 
out  In  taw.  Nothing  ahould  be  left  to  chance. 
Nor  ojuld  the  Reservea  ever  b*  struck  down 
by  the  stroke  of  one  pen. 

"chairman  Mao  says  power  grows  out  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  If  this  Is  the  kind  of 
world  we  live  In.  I  want  It  to  be  American 
power  out  of  American  guns.  This  then  Is 
what  we  seek:  a  powerful  defenae  team,  ef- 
fective, modem.  Invulnerable,  for  this  Is 
America's  security  today  and  tomorrow.  Olve 
V*  thla.  but  guard  It  lealoualy  and  uae  It 
carefully  aa  la  America's  wont.  Then  our 
dlptonata  will  haTe  tnne  In  which  to  work 
■nd  their  words  will  be  heeded— and  Ood 
grant  that  they  can  do  aa  well  as  thoae  In 
tmUorm  who  Oght  oo  the  Held  of  battle. 

And,  whUe  thla  Is  being  done,  let  us  remind 
ourselves— and  the  world— that  America  has 
not  lost  Itt  unity  or  Its  purpose.  Sometlmea 
our  objectives  are  not  spelled  out  with  the 
tame  detaU  that  confusion  and  uncertainty 
are  preMnted  to  us  and  the  world.  Some- 
tlmea the  voices  of  those  who  counsel  retreet 
receive  greater  play  than  thoae  who  say, 
-Whatever  the  coat,  we  will  not  haul  down 
the  American  Flag  "  Sometimes  the  efforts 
of  those  who  seek  to  build  a  greater  America 
faU  to  achieve  the  prominence  of  those  who 
lead  march«  and  demonstrations,  of  the 
draft  card  burners  and  the  protesting  beat- 
niks; and  sometimes  the  world  Is  confused 
by  what  It  sees  here. 

As  true  today  as  It  wsa  In  im  when  he 
said  It,  Is  Ttuxnas  Palne's  view  that  "those 
who  expect  to  reap  the  blevlng  of  freedom 
must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue  of  sup- 
porting It." 

But  the  ohallange  to  freedom  does  not  need 
to  lU  oo  OM-s  own  doontep.   When  freedom 


dies  anywhere  In  the  world  It  dlM  a  UtUe  In 
America  too. 

We  In  ROA  know  the  soul  of  America  la 
reflected  by  the  glory  of  Its  past  and  the 
greatneea  of  Ita  present  and  It*  dreams  for 
the  future  of  mankind.  And,  we  In  ROA  who 
have  no  problema  In  underatandlng  the 
meaning  of  America  or  the  algnincance  of 
It*  mission,  know  that  there  may  always  be 
unplaaaant  and  unhappy  taaks  like  Vietnam, 
but  we  do  not  fear  them-  We  know  that  our 
commitment*  must  go  on  for  as  long  as  It 
takes  to  assure  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
Americas  dedication  to  the  preservation  of 
freedom  la  not  a  part-time  obligation.  We 
know  that  the  aymbol  and  the  actuality 
of  America  are  worth  all  our  efforu.  We 
Juat  want  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

There  la  a  word  for  all  of  this — a  word 
to  Insure  the  future  of  America  as  we  know 
It.  That  word  Is  called  patriotism.  May  the 
God  of  our  fathers  help  each  of  ua  to  know 
patriotism  In  Its  richest  meaning  and  to 
teach  It  to  thoae  around  us  every  day  that 
we  live. 


BeADlificatioB  !■  Beaafort,  S.C. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  NIENDEL  RIVERS 

or  aolTTH  CAaoLfiva 
IN  THE  BODSI  OF  REPRISKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  it,  1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  what  I  honestly 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
most  scenic,  most  charming  towns  In  the 
Dnlted   SUtes:  Beaufort.   B.C. 

Beaufort  has  remained  all  these  things 
In  the  face  of  great  expansion  of  Industry 
and  population  largely  due  to  community 
consciousness  of  both  the  natural  beauty 
of  its  geography  and  the  charm  of  the 
town  itself. 

One  man  who  has  contributed  much  to 
Beaufort's  present  condition  Is  my  good 
friend  John  M.  Trask,  Jr.  As  chairman 
of  the  Beaufort  Committee  of  the  Low- 
country  Resources.  Conservation,  and 
Development  Commission  of  South  Caro- 
lina, he  bears  a  continuing  responsibil- 
ity In  this  field.  I  am  now  placing  In  the 
RxcoRO  two  articles  from  the  February 
24  lAsue  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News: 
I  believe  these  articles  illustrate  the  work 
being  done  In  Beaufort  far  better  than  I 
could. 

The  articles  follow:  

SAi-r  Wsmi  PoLtonoH  Co»iTao».s  Rn>uiaiaii 
BT  Beaotost  Boaao 


(By  Peter  J.  Trigg) 

BlAUTorr.  SC— Freah  water  pollution 
standards  were  recently  tightened  by  the 
state  Water  Pollution  Authority,  and  the 
Beaufort  Committee  on  the  Low-country 
Reaourcee.  Conservation  and  Development 
Commlaalon  now  wanU  a  corresponding 
change  In  salt  water  classifications. 

A  recommendaUon  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  Stan  Waaklewlcl  Thursday, 
and  Jim  Waryig  moved  that  It  be  accepted 
and  notice  of  the  commlttee'a  position  sent 
to  th«  state  authority. 

The  board  paased  the  motion  and  the 
reaoluUon  will  be  sent  to  WUUsm  Unton 
of  the  pollution  authority.  Coplea  also  will 
be  sent  to  the  county  health  officer,  the 
RCkD  Commlaalon  and  to  Robert  Lunz,  head 
of  the  Bears  Bluff  Marine  Laboratories  near 
Char  lea  ton. 

Tlie  ecsximlttcc  recommended  that  "unlim- 


ited pollution  of  any  stream  no  longer  be 
permitted  by  law  ,  .  .  and  therefore  the 
pollution  authority  should  delete  stream 
claaslflcatlon  S.C.  subsection  A  from  lu 
stAndards." 

.According  to  Wasklewla.  this  claaslflcaUon 
Is  a  "dreased-up  S.D.  olasalAcatlon  which 
allows   unlimited   pollution. - 

"ThU  new  classlBcatlon  Is  very  vague."  be 
aald.  "It  SUtes  that  pollution  would  not  be 
permitted  which  would  prevent  the  survival 
of  flsh  life,  but  thla  would  not  protect  the 
culture  of  fish  and  eventually  they  would 
be  eliminated  from  waters  and  this  class." 
The  new  standards  on  freah  water,  he  said. 
"Are  acceptable  to  good  poUutlon  pracUces 
but  the  proposed  standards  fall  short  of  good 
pollution  practltes  as  affecting  our  salt-water 
streams."  • 

The  resolution  further  aaya  that  "all  efflu- 
enu  dUpoaed  Into  salt  water  streams  and 
classUJed  BJL  or  8.B.  should  be  restricted 
to  define  Ph  limits  (degree  of  acidity  and 
alkalinity)-" 

In  freah  water  streams  classll&ed  S.A.  or 
B.B..  Wasklewlci  aald  the  Ph  factor  la  taken 
Into  acocunt  but  not  In  the  propoaed  atand- 
ards  for  salt  water. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
phenols,  dyea.  organic  or  Inorganic  com- 
pounda  Included  In  Industrial  eOuenU 
should  be  Umlted  to  "such  concentraUons 
a*  would  not  affect  marine  Ufe  or  growth 
or  marine  life." 

The  recommendation  from  the  committee 
concludes  by  saying  that  "a  large  segment  of 
our  present  economy  and  recreational  de- 
velopment Is  dependent  upon  theee  waters 
and  It  must  be  realised  that  future  geners- 
tlona  win  be  more  dependent  upon  them  as 
a  source  of  food  and  drinking  water. 

"We  should  discontinue  the  uae  of  these 
streams  as  receptacles  of  waste  before  the 
damage  Is  beyond  repair."  the  resoluUon 
aald. 

In  other  action  by  the  group  Thursday. 
It  waa  agreed  that  a  new  post  office  building 
proposed  lor  Beaufort  should  be  buUt  of  such 
a  design  that  It  would  blend  with  the  anhl- 
tecture  of  the  city. 

The  committee  agreed  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  necessary  postal  offlclala.  with  co^ilee  to 
other  Interested  parues,  saying  they  felt  the 
building  "should  have  a  design  compatible 
with  the  architecture  of  Beaufort  and  one 
which  would  uplift  and  aet  a  atandard  foe 
any  future  development  aurroundlng  It." 

The  committee  fclao  requested  that  they 
be  given  a  change  to  review  the  final  design 
of  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

Mrs.  Sally  Mae  Holllna,  former  poatmaaUr 
In  Beaufort  and  preaent  secretary  of  the 
Beaufort  RCiD  Committee,  moved  that  the 
letter  be  written. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting  that  the 
building  wiu  be  constructed  by  private  Inter- 
esu  and  leased  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
It  will  be  located  somewhere  between 
Cartaret  and  Charles  streets  and  between 
Bay  and  Prince  streets  In  the  downtown 
business  dUtrlct  of  Beaufort. 

City  Manager  Don  Plsber.  a  member  of  the 
committee,  aald  that  "aside  from  the  In- 
creased postal  efficiency  the  new  building 
wUl  afford.  It  could  be  very  Important  In 
starting  an  urban  redevelopment  program 
In   this  area." 


RtsoLirrioN  Boosts  BxAoroaTs  ScxKtar 

BxauroaT.  B.C.— The  Beaufort  Committee 
ot  the  Lowcountry  Resources  OonierraUon 
and  Development  Commission  Thursday 
passed  a  resolution  designed  to  preserre 
scsnlc  roads  and  areas  of  the  county. 

On  a  motion  by  Don  Plshar.  the  oommlttee 
agreed  to  aak  the  Beaufort  Couuty  Board  « 
Srectors  and  the  lnl«l»"»»  delegation  to 
take  the  necessary  acUon  to  designate  cer- 
tain aresa  aa  "scenic." 

Plsber.  in  dlscusalng  the  motion,  said, 
"Something  should  be  done  before  these  areas 
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are  cocnpletelf  over-run  wltb  unslctatly 
bUlboufla  ULd  trmah." 

jotin  If .  lYuk,  ft  member  <Nt  Uh  slx-oounty 
commlMloa  &nd  cbalrmfln  of  the  Beaufort 
committee.  toW  tbe  group  tii»t  a  tcenlc 
roBd  com.mlaelon  or  •ocne  slmllAx  body  ahould 
be  created  with  the  power  to  enforce  the 
pre*ervatloD  of  these  areas. 

Re  aleo  auggeated  working  through  the 
Lowcountry  RCAD  to  make  an  effort  In 
)okiUng  Charleston  and  Savannah  in  ee- 
LabllAblng  a  aceaie  route  from  CharleBlon. 
through  the  acenic  and  hlatorlc  area*  of  the 
Lowcouatry  and  Beaufort  County,  to  Sa- 
vannah. 

Traak  alao  made  the  same  recommendation 
in  a  tourism  report,  delivered  thla  week,  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of  directors. 

The  roads  and  areas  which  the  committee 
felt  should  receive  mch  deslgnatlona  are  the 
Broad  River  Bridge  area.  Sheldon  Church 
Road  area.  Penn  School  road  section.  Hunting 
Island  causeway  area.  Hilton  Head  Island 
causeway  area,  the  old  Jericho  road  area  and 
certain  areas  located  near  Bluffton. 

The  Rev.  Everett  OlU  of  Penn  Community 
Services  brought  up  the  poaalbillty  of  tielng- 
tn  the  scenic  road  project  with  the  Nelson 
Act  for  Highway  BeautlflcaUon. 

This  act  provides  that  federal  funds  can 
be  obtained  to  employ  persona  who  ue  not 
about  to  work  full  Ume,  but  who  can  work  a 
few  boura  a  week.  They  would  participate 
in  clean-up  projecu  on  highways  and  In 
other  areas. 

Tom  Barnwell,  a  member  of  the  Beaufort- 
Jasper  Economic  Opportunity  Commission, 
said  this  group  bad  already  made  applications 
for  funds  under  the  Nelson  Act 


this  newfound  wealth  to  pay  off  some  of  Ite 
debt.  It  found  so  many  more  aervlcee  to 
render  people  through  the  Great  Society 
that  tt  wlU  have  accumulated  tSl  UUlon 
more  In  debt  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
and  It  saya  frankly  It  cannot  pay  any  o<  it 
off 

The  bitter  truth  was  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  motion  of  the 
watchdog  oS  the  Tteaaury.  Sen.  Ji^in  J.  WU- 
lianut.  f>elaware  Republlcatf:  WlUlams  has 
probably  etartcd  more  probes  of  government 
spending  than  anyone  dow  In  Congreas,  but 
the  huge  Interest  on  the  national  debt  U  ap- 
parently beyond  blm.  He  Juat  threw  up  hU 
hands  and  said,  let's  face  It.  It's  permanent. 

It  u  also  a  bit  shocklag  and  sickening. 


TW  Nalioul  Debt 


EXT1ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Febrwtry  6, 1967 

Mr.  QUXLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
wiU  be  disctissLng  again  tomorrow  the 
legislation  to  Increase  the  debt  ceiling. 
I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Bristol. 
Tenn.-Va.,  Herald  Courier  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

The  National  Debt:  A  Shockinc  Fiatmt 
Since  1969.  Congrees  has  played  a  game  ot 
charades  wltb  the  national  debt.  That  was 
the  yetu-  It  fixed  as  permanent,  the  debt  cell- 
ing at  I3B5  bllUon.  Anyone  knowing  this 
would  aasiune  that  the  national  debt  was  to 
go  no  higher.  That  Is  where  Congrees  fooled 
UB,  Each  year  thereafter,  it  added  a  "tempo- 
rary debt  celling."  until  that  came  to  945 
billion  more.  Now.  with  the  Treasury  requir- 
ing another  90  billion  debt  authorization, 
the  Senate  has  bowed  to  reality  and  called  the 
total  of  9336  billion  a  permanent  debt  ceil- 
ing as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30. 
If  that  U  facing  reality,  then  the  Senate 
must  mean  tt  sees  no  way  for  the  counUy 
to  reduce  its^natlonal  debt  at  this  or  for  any 
foreseeable  time.  It  ts  like  a  householder 
who  takes  out  a  mortgage  and.  Instead  of 
amortizing  It  over  the  years,  borrows  more 
and  more  on  his  house — and  finally  asks  the 
bank  to  make  It  one  permanent  mortgage 
without  amortlaatlon,  but  to  carry  Interest 
only. 

The  difference  Is  that  the  United  States 
(government  has  for  the  last  all  years  had 
an  unprecedented  annual  Increase  in  reve- 
nues as  lU  share  of  the  continuing  national 
prosperity.     Instead  of  using  some  or  aU  of 


"Pmdeat  De-Etcalatioa'*  of  Parely  MUi- 
tMTj  Aspecto  of  VietBam  War  Called  for 
by  Former  Ambassador  lo  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28,  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Japan.  Edwin  O. 
Relschauer.  recently  stated  his  views  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  Mr.  Relschauer"s 
statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  calls  for  prudent 
deescalaUon  of  the  conflicts  purely  mil- 
itary a-spects — for  Instance,  the  bombing 
of  the  north.  By  doing  so.  the  Am- 
bassador says,  the  administration's  ob- 
jectives can  best  be  obtained. 

Since  Ambassador  Reischauer's  views 
are  based  on  long  experience  with  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia.  I  think  they 
are  worth  studying  in  depth,  and  conse- 
quently I  Insert  into  the  Rkcord  the  re- 
port of  Ambassador  Relschauer 's  state- 
ment as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Wednesday.  February  1.  1967: 

■XCcapTS  PsoM   RcracHAiTEa's   Statcuent  to 
Sbnatobs 

Washington.  Jan.  il .— Following  are  ej- 
cerpts  from  a  ttatement  today  by  /ormer 
Ambaxsaaor  Sdwin  O.  Reiachauer  before  tht 
Senate   Foreign   Relations  Committee: 

1  am  myself  a  supporter  of  the  Administra- 
tion's objective  in  Vietnam,  which,  aa  I 
undeniUad  tt.  U  to  bring  the  war  to  as 
speedy  an  end  as  possible,  without  resorting 
to  either  of  the  dangerous  aiteraatlvea  of 
withdrawal  or  major  escalation-  I  might 
sdd  that,  in  my  view,  this  objective  can  best 
be  attained  by  prudent  de-escalation  of  the 
confiicfs  purely  mUitary  aspects— for  In- 
stance, the  bombing  of  the  north. 

Regardless  of  how  one  views  our  present 
policy,  however.  I  believe  we  would  all  agree 
that  our  position  In  Vietnam  la  something 
we  should  have  avoided.  If  at  several  times 
In  the  past  we  bad  correctly  Judged  the 
realities  of  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  the 
risks  involved,  and  the  limitations  of  our  In- 
fluence, we  would  have  nukde  a  different 
choice  than  we  did.  Decisions,  which  at  the 
time  may  bave  seemed  amall  and  relatively 
unimportant,  led  us  step  by  step  to  our  pres- 
ent unhappy  position. 

My  personal  feeling  Is  that  two  of  our 
major  mistakes  were  made  early — in  the 
years  after  1946  in  backing  the  revival  of 
FYencb  colonialism  and  In  1964  In  stepping 
into  the  unsound  situation  the  French  left 
twhind  them.     Be  that  as  It  may.  Uie  war  m 


Vietnam  ahows  that  we  need  a  clearer  con- 
cept of  our  long-range  relationship  with 
Asia  so  that  we  wlU  have  sounder  guidelines 
in  the  day-to-day  decisions  that  cumula- 
tively shape  our  policy . 

CHOTESZ    MXRACX    WBAKIS 

However  slow  the  progreee  In  most  of  Asia, 
the  general  movement.  I  feel.  La  upward  eco- 
nomically and  toward  more  viable  political 
and  social  systems.  The  threat  of  unltaxy 
world  Communism  sweeping  Asia  has  largely 
faded,  snd  the  menace  of  Chinese  domina- 
tion— if  ever  it  was  a  real  menace  In  the 
mUttary   sense — Is    growing    weaker. 

Almost  all  of  the  countries  of  Asia  are 
gaining  in  national  cohesiveness  and  in  con- 
fidence. In  some  areas  there  has  been  en- 
couraging progress  toward  the  development 
of  a  healthy  sense  of  regional  cooperation. 
Some  of  theee  things  may  be  happuilng  be- 
cause of  our  Vietnam  stance,  but  fiinda- 
mentaUy  they  are  happening  for  other  more 
basic  reasons  and  In  some  cases  despite  our 
stand  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  present  Vietnam  crisis  can  be  solved 
without  either  great  escalation  or  a  head- 
long retreat  by  the  tinlted  Statee.  I  believe 
that  we  can  count  on  the  situation  in  Asia 
continuing  slowly  to  improve,  rvther  than 
deteriorating. 

Asian  nations  neither  are  alike  nor  act 
alike.  Each  Is  very  distinctive.  I  therefore 
doubt  that  bl&nket  policies  should  or  could 
be  applied  to'  all  of  the  countries  of  Asia. 
Some,  because  of  strategic  location  or  an  Im- 
portant product,  are  of  more  inunedlate  con- 
cern to  lu  than  others.  As  examples.  I 
might  cite  the  vital  sea  routes  through  the 
Straits  of  MaUcca  and  the  oil  of  West  Asia. 

As  I  have  said,  we  oan  offer  effective  de- 
fensee  more  easily  to  Island  cotmtnes  than 
to  continental  ones.  Some  countries  more 
eagerly  seek  relations  wltb  us  than  others, 
and  with  some  we  have  developed  special 
bonds.  The  Philippines.  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  are  cases  In  point.  Most  Important, 
some  countries  are  far  cloeer  to  being  sUble, 
modernized  nations  than  are  others. 

JAPAN,    A   SPCdaL   CASE 

In  this  regard.  Japan  is,  of  courae,  a  spedal 
case  Not  so  much  because  it  Is  an  Island 
nation  or  a  Padflc.  as  opposed  to  an  Asian, 
land,  but  because  it  is  a  thoroughly  modem- 
taed  country.  Japan  I  believe  is  aa  much  a 
nattiral  partner  and  ally  of  the  United 
States  as  any  country  in  EiuY>pe. 

1  should  like  to  put  forward,  on  the  b*aU 
of  the  broad  concepu  discussed  above,  a  few 
general  propositions,  as  indicative  of  the 
fundamental  directions  in  which  we  should 
be  trying  to  move  over  the  years  ahead.  I 
cannot  in  the  format  of  this  brief  preaenta- 
tlon  explore  these  propositions  fully,  but  I 
beUeve  they  are  concepu  which  should  be 
studied  carefully.  SUted  bluntly  and  with 
a  minimum  of  justification  or  eKplanatloa. 
theee  propositions  are: 

1.  We  should  seek  to  minimize  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  and  military  conunltments 
in  Asia,  because  our  vital  Interests  are  not 
likely  to  be  threatened  In  most  of  Aala, 
because  our  type  of  military  strength  is  not 
very  effecuve  in  meeting  subversion  and 
guerrUIft  warfare,  which  are  the  chief  threats 
to  the  stability  of  most  Asian  countries,  and 
because  our  military  presence  is  liluly  to  stir 
up  anti-American  reactions  and  bave  other 
Influences  sdverse  to  our  long-range 
In  teres  ta. 

2  We  should  not  try  to  induce  most  Asian 
countries  to  align  themselves  formally  with 
us.  since  iuch  alignments  do  not  add  to  our 
secunty  and  are  not  likely  to  be  as  effective 
In  giving  them  eecurlty  as  are  their  own 
unfettered  naUonallsm  and,  poaslbly,  re- 
gional groupings  ot  like-mtnded  countries. 
Far  more  useful,  both  to  the  security  of  moat 
AsUn  nations  and  to  our  own,  are  multl- 
Uteral  InvoIvemenU  of  these  states  with  one 
another  and  wltb  all  the  developed  zuttloua. 


A970 
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oproCB  •VOHaOUMG  chahgx 
3  We  •hould  not  apoii»or  political.  KJcUl, 
or  •conomlc  ebiog'  ">  A^°  counttlM. 
tboucb  wt  iBould  be  i«.poMl»e  lo  r«qu««t» 
fMn^tbem  tor  »liJ  In  ouTjlng  out  iucli 
etiuMM.  wlienevir  we  )udje  OMt  thMe 
^^^  would  help  in  the  bealtliy  develop- 
rotnt  of  the™  countrie.  »nd  lh.t  our  Jld 
could  Ti«etullT  oontriMiM  to  thl.  end.  We 
run  M3-10U4  Mid  unw»rranted  dangers  wBen 
we  take  the  Initiative  In  «pon»orlng  Impor- 
tant internal  cSingee  In  Aalan  land,  or  when 
our  influence  becomee  »  preponderant  tnat 
we  aaeume  reeponalBlllty  for  the  eilrtence  or 
nature  of  a  regime  Such  .Ituatlona  are  all 
too  Ittely  to  produce  aerloua  friction  between 
our  weU-meanlng  elloru  and  their  natlonal- 

4  We  ahould  not  aeeit  to  play  the  role  of 
leader  In  Alia,  rallying  alUea  to  our  polldee. 
but  ahould  attempt  to  withdraw  to  the  role 
of  a  friendly  outelde  lupporter  of  IndlTldual 
or  collective  Asian  Inltlatlvee.  In  such  a  role, 
we  are  more  Ukelj  to  be  able  to  give  effective 
aid  to  Aalan  countries  than  when  we  aanime 
the  leaderahlp  ouiaelTea. 

I  applaud  our  elTorta  to  Und  new  contacta 
with  the  Oommunlat  Chlnew!  through  the 
exchange  erf  newamen.  acholars.  and  other 
private  cltlaen.  I  look  upon  trade  contacta 
with  Conununlat  China  aa  being  probably  of 
more  value  to  the  achievement  of  our  long- 
nuwe  oblecUvea  than  detrimental  to  our 
ah«t-tcrm  Intereata.  I  feel  that  we  ahould 
not  oppose  Petlnga  entry  In  the  United  Na- 
tlona  <M  other  International  bodies.  lO  long 
aa  It  la  willing  to  enter  on  the  aame  terma 
aa  do  other  countries. 

Such  itanda  would  mean  the  clear  adop- 
tion of  »  poUcy  toward  Communist  China  of 
•containment  wltn  laolaUon"— or.  as  the 
President  put  It  last  July  13.  a  poUcy  of 
•raooncUlaUon."  I  should  point  out.  how- 
ever that  I  do  not  believe  such  a  policy  would 
bring  any  Important  Immediate  changes  In 
our  reUtlonahlp  with  that  vast  country. 

StTTPOaT    FOa    TWaiWAH 

We  muat  continue  to  support  the  right  of 
the  people  on  Taiwan  to  self-determlnaUon 
and  membership  In  the  United  NaUons.  and. 
that  being  the  case.  Peking  may  not  choose 
to  tfitar  the  United  NaUons  for  the  time 
being.  Nor  doea  It  seem  probable  that  Com- 
munist China  would  respond  right  away  to 
any  offers  from  us  for  Increased  contact. 

However,  the  accumulating  frustrations  of 
the  Peking  regime,  both  In  foreign  poUcy  and 
at  home,  suggest  tliat  the  time  may  be  ap- 
proaching when  Its  leaders  wUl  be  forced  to 
take  more  rational  approaches  to  their  In- 
ternational problems.  It  Is  Important  that. 
whsn  that  tune  cosnes,  the  Chinese  realize 
ihat  the  doors  are  open  for  them  to  partld- 
p«U  In  IntamaUonal  society  and  to  develop 
cloaer  contacu  with  us.  In  fact,  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  doors  stood  open  might  well 
haaten  the  decision  In  Peking  to  attempt  to 
go  through  them. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Communist 
CblnMe  flercely  resent  the  UnpllcaUon  In  our 
present  policy  that  we  have  the  right  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  nature  of  their  government 
and  that  we  feel  It  U  either  unable  or  else 
unSt  lo  continue  to  rule  over  the  country 
that  It  clearly  controla.  The  removal  of 
these  Ijnpllcatlana  In  our  policy  seems  to  me 
U>  be  an  important  nrst  step  we  must  take 
if  we  are  ever  to  build  a  more  satisfactory 
relationship  with  conunental  China.  I  might 
add  that  such  a  relationship  Is  the  prerequi- 
site to  a  truly  peaceful  future  tox  the  whole 
iisn  araa. 

I  close  with  a  final  caution  that  I  hope 
baa  been  Implicit  In  the  foregoing  remsrlts- 
There  are  many  qualities  that  are  demanded 
of  us  BS  we  approach  the  problems  of  Asia — 
among  them  patience,  restraint  and  a  sensi- 
tivity to  Asian  vlevfB  and  asplraUons.  But 
most  Important  of  all.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  a 
correct  sense  of  history— and  through  It  a 
truer  perspective  on  the  problems  of  Asia. 


A  wad  G4MM  CUm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


or  SOUTH  caaouHA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPR«8»CTATIVBS 

Tuaday.  February  2B.  1967 
Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times when  I  am  reading  my  favortu 
newspaper,  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier,  I  come  across  an  editorial  ol 
such  astuteness  and  penetrating  clarity 
that  I  feel  It  must  be  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Such  an  editorial 
appeared  to  the  Wednesday.  February 
22  Issue  of  this  newspaper  and  Is  en- 
titled -A  WUd  Goose  Chase."  ,  It  1»  » 
perfect  reply  to  those  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  who  are  r^ponsible  for  its 
latest  and  most  asinine  proposal  yet. 
I  hope  everyone  will  read  this  editorial 
which  now  follows: 

A  Wnji  Ooosc  Chssx 
In  Its  emotional  urge  to  mis  races  In 
classrooms  at  any  cost,  the  ClvU  Rlghu 
Commission  haa  moved  closer  to  the  Inevit- 
able brink  of  absurdity  with  Ita  Utsst  pro- 
nouncement on  mtegraUon  of  schools.  Tne 
commission  hss  declared  that  schools  hav- 
ing an  enroUment  of  more  than  BO  per  cent 
Negro  pupUa  muat  be  abollahed. 

Three  poMlble  courses  are  open;  1.  leave 
tba  Negroes  without  educaUon:  3,  move 
enough  of  them  out  to  reduce  the  psrcent- 
sge  below  SO  per  cent;  or  J.  move  In  suffl- 
clent  white   pupils   to  achieve   the  desired 

""cSots  No.  1  U  against  an  enlightened 
approach  to  Improvement  of  racial  stand- 
ards The  other  couraes  Imply  some  kind  of 
compulsion  In  the  dally  lives  of  dtuens. 
Either  children  will  be  forced  to  travel  long 
dlstancea  from  their  homes  to  school— an 
Impoaltlon  on  them  and  their  parenu  In 
terms  of  time,  convenience  and  emoUonal 
dislocation— or.  even  more  drastic,  resettle- 
ment or  enUre  families  by  the  thousand^ 

Resettlement  U  Indeed  a  drastic  wrm.  but 
one  that  may  have  to  be  eaamlned  fuUy  In 
future  discussions  of  the  race  problem  or 
many  Northern  and  Western  cities  Their 
vast  colonies  of  Negroes  have  created  eondl- 
uons  with  which  authorlUes  seem  unable  to 

"Tnstead  of  suggesting  that  these  slum 
areas  be  Improved  with  schools  and  other 
facilities  tailored  for  the  special  needs  of  the 
Inhabitants,  the  Civil  KlghU  Commission 
seems  determined  to  apply  compulsory  ming- 
ling with  white  people  as  a  poultice  for  the 
sores.  Since  the  white  people  have  been 
moving  In  droves  to  suburbs,  the  commission 
seems  to  he  saying  that  It  will  bring  back 
their  children  In  buses,  or  elae  send  Negroes 
in  pursuit  from  the  slums.  Such  action 
would  wreck  the  dvu  rights  of  all  concerned. 
Irrespective  of  race  and  color. 

Meanwhile.  In  the  South,  public  education 
U  proceeding,  as  well  sa  It  can  In  the  face  of 
federal  pressures,  along  more  realistic  lines. 
Some  Integration  has  been  sccepted.  but  so 
rsr  raclol  and  residential  dislocation  haa 
been  held  within  reasonsbte  bounds.  Both 
white  and  Negro  citizens  seem  more  Inter- 
ested In  providing  useful  education  for  their 
children  than  In  chasing  after  percentage 
statistics  of  racial  mixing. 

Prom  Physicist  WUUam  Shockley  a  Nobel 
prlie-wlnner  whose  sclenUflc  credentials  can- 
not lie  challenged,  has  some  support  for  the 
position  that  recognition  of  racial  differences 
Is  not  pure  prejudice,  but  msy  be  based  in 
sound  science.  The  "environmental-heredi- 
tary uncertainty",  aa  he  eipressed  it,  haa 
prevented  an  Intelligent  attack  on  city  slum 


problems  and  haa  created  taboos  against 
research.  _  ^ 

Dr.  Shockley  charged  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  American  Anthropological 
Assn.  with  discouraging  Investigation  because 
It  might  reach  "unpalatable"  conclusions. 

In  the  face  of  such  expert  testimony, 
backed  by  experience  among  laymen,  the  Civil 
Rlghu  Commission's  proposal  to  demolish 
schools  serving  Negro  neighborhoods  In  s 
futile  attempt  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 
Negro  enrollment  bflow  50  per  cent  seems 
wicked  as  weU  aa  absurd. 


Tribatc  lo  Maaafcr  of  Su  Leaadro 
Chamber  of  Conmercc 


February  28,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAXJfOKNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  iS,  19$7 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Cftlllomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  last  week  the  California  Aaso- 
ciatlon  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Execu- 
Uves  honored  Mr.  Prank  King,  manager 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Leandro.  a  city  tn  my  district.  This  city 
haa  met  the  problems  of  providing  serv- 
ices to  a  rapidly  Increased  population 
with  remarkable  success.  It  has  also  at- 
tracted industrial  development  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  its  residents  and  to 
obtain  a  favorable  tax  base.  These 
things  have  been  accomplished  by  per- 
sons, such  as  Mr.  King,  who  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  the  community  wel- 
fare. I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Cok- 
oREssiONAL  R*co«D  an  editorial  whl6h  ap- 
peared in  the  February  21.  1967.  issue  of 
the  San  Leandro,  Calif..  Morning  News 
honoring  Prank  King. 

PBANK  King  Tinrtrr*  Is  Wiu.  Dmkrved 
In  honoring  U&nager  Prank  U.  King  o(  the 
San  Leuidro  Cbunber  of  Oomroerce,  the 
CaUfomU  AssooUtlon  of  ChombeT  of  Com- 
merce KiecuUTe*  iMt  week  paid  well-de- 
served iribuU  to  a  man  whose  accompUah- 
menta  have  long  been  known  to  many  San 
Leandrana. 

The  Certificate  of  Management  Service 
presented  to  King  In  r«cognlUon  of  bla  30 
yeara  of  chamber  work  here  bore  the  state- 
ment that  the  award  wb«  preaented  In  "aln- 
cere  appreclaUon  for  outatandlng  devoUon 
to  pubUc  and  community  intereet  while  eerv- 
Ing  aa  a  leader  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
actlvltlea." 

The  presentation  In  Stockton  at  the  aUte- 
wlde  association'!  Mth  annual  conference 
helped  point  up  a  record  with  which  San 
leandrana  have  been  familiar  for  some  time. 
As  to  what  this  record  conslaU  of,  take  a 
gander  at  some  of  the  local  developmenu 
since  Prank  King  ftrat  took  up  the  relna  of 
managing  the  local  chamber  In  February. 
1H7. 

The  San  Leandro  chamber  haa  steadily 
grown  In  membership.  Influence  and  par- 
ticipation in  many  civic  endeavors. 

During  the  past  score  of  yeara  local  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  activity  has  zoomed 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  thereby  being 
a  major  factor  In  the  city'a  ability  to  lower 
Ita  Ux  rate  for  18  consecutive  yean. 

This  commercial -Industrial  progress  has 
not  been  in  any  way  to  the  delrtment  of 
other  facets  of  San  Leandro  life— local  resi- 
dential areas  have  mushroomed  and  have  be- 
come Increaaingly  attractive,  public  rec- 
reation  faclllUea  have  been   expanded;   our 


schools   uwaistantly   maintain   high   stand- 
ards of  educaUon. 

Prank  King— a  modeat  m&n  deqilte  his 
seemingly  limitless  energy  and  euthualajcn — 
would  be  the  last  to  claim  credit  for  aU  this. 
But  those  who  have  known  him  over  the 
yean  know  that  he  haa  played  a  major  rola 
in  the  San  Leandro  story. 


LAWS  AKD  RULES  FOB  PtJBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONQKESSIONAL  RBCOBD 
CoDX  OF  Laws  of  thb  VntrwD  Statu 
Tttlx  44.  8«cTW>if  181-  OomaaaaioMAi. 

RECOSD;    HMRAMCKiLZMT.    BTTUt.    CONIKIfW, 

AND  iH0Ei»8 — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   OoMcaxs- 
sioNAL  RicoaD,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  sub«ta,ntlally  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecesaary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  CoHQaxasJowaL 
Recokd  semimonthly  during  the  seasloni 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  18M.  c.  23.  I  13,  ae  Stat.  603.) 
TmJi  *4.  SxcnoH    183b.  Samx;    illdb- 
TEATiONB.  MAPS.  DUOXAMS. — No  msps.  dia- 
grams, or  Ulustratlons  may  be  inserted  In 
the  RxcoxD  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  36, 
1936.   C.   630.   I  2.  49  Stat.    lfr4S,) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  la 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Conqxxhbiomai.  Bxcoxd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  haa  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arranffcmerit  o/  the  dsilj/  Record— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Rxcoan  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive tasuea  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  la 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Prorided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Recoxd  ehaU  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  PubUc  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style— Tha  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporter!  of 
the  CoNGBE5«ON*i.  RxcoRD.  In  71^-polnt  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Recoxd  shall  be  prlnt«d  In  BVi-polnt 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  ahall  be  printed  In 
e-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Hetum  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script la  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  0  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Rxcoxs  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  aU  of 
said  manuscript  la  not  furnished  at  the  time 
fipeclfled.  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorlxed  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Rxcoxo  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoan  of 
the  day  of  lu  delivery  if  the  mRnuacrtpt  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight^ 

4.  Tabular  mattrr  —The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Kcoow  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 


6.  Proof  /umtjhed— Proofs  of  "leare  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  RxcoxD  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fumlabed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  teithhtUt  remark$. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Ur. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rxcobd. 

7.  Thirty-day  limtr— The  Public  PrlnUr 
ahall  not  publish  In  the  CoMOBxassaarAi. 
RxcoxD  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  dsyi  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  explraUon  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  day^ 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  c(»nniltt>ee. 

8.  Corrections — The  permanent  RxcoKO  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  CongreM  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entlUed  to  make  more  than 
one  revlaion.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  ^lall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  PubUc  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CoNCaxamoMAi,  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  stibcominlttee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

lOia).  >*pp<ndix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  qpssch. 
or  article  deltvwed  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  t>e   printed  In  the  CoMoaxs- 

BIONAL  RXCOSD. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— Tbx  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNCRxaaioNAi.  Rscoao  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  tuomltted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Semite  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  aa  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Ofnclal  Reporters  of  the  respecUve 
Bouses. 

The  omclsl  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  ttean 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
sre  in  session  snd  submit  extensions,  the 
lesd  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  Rouse  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lesd  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equl{KBent 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  OOclal  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 


the  C«MGKWSSIONAL  RscoxD.  uor  to  Rbcoeds 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost —No  extraneous  mstter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  tn  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CoMcaxasioRAi.  Rboo«d 
by  a  Mwnber  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend htlremarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested:  but  this  rule  ahaU 
not  apply  to  excerpu  from  letten.  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  Presldeot 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  artlde 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Prlntw  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouae  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CorrcaucssBowax. 
RCCOB9  which  is  In  ccmtraventloa  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  OJTIcial  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
en  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
fvrtpt  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS   RELATtVK   TO   THB   FRWl'iNO   OP 

DOCTJMKNTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  prlnOng  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  ahall  he  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probat>le  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovernment  subtnltUng  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docimienU  not  exceeding  M  pages  {VS. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hoxise,  shall  be  referred 
lmme<lLately  to  the  Committee  on  Bouse 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  ooounlttee  has  reported 
{\JB.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  193,  p.  1837). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CowcazasioNAL  Rxcosn, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  B-112.  Bouse  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rjccoao  at  81 JM)  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  lor  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  t>c  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTINO  OF  CONGSKSSION  AL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senat«,  RepteaenUUve,  or  Delegate,  eatracts 
from  the  CoNcaxasiOKai.  Racoas.  the  person 
ortlerlng  the  same  paying  the  cost  ther«if 
(US.  Code,  Utle  44. eec.  186,  p.  19421. 


BEPRESENTATTVES  WITH 

RB8IDENCES  IN     WASHINGTON 

OrwtcM  Axmat.  Houm  Offlce  BuUdlng, 

Wasliliigton,  D.C.  30615 

[Stncta  northwMt  unleM  otherwHe  <Ut«d| 

Speaksr:  John  W.  McOorm*;-.'' 

Al»n»thy.  Thoman  O.,       ea78»Ul8t. 

Adair.  E.  BoM.  Ind 4000  MM*.  Aw. 

Adams.  Brock.  Wath 

Addabbo.  JoMph  P,  W.T — 

Albert.  Carl.  Ofcla ..4»14  Reno  Rd. 

Anderaon.  John  B,  ill „__ 

Anderum.    WlUUm    B..       S0O«P8t. 

AnA^n.  Oeorg«  W..  Ate.. -8108  Cathedra) 
Ave. 

Andrevs.  Mark.  N.  D*k 

Annunslo.  Prank.  Jtl, 

Arenda.  I^eaUe  C.  /« 4816  Dexter  Bt. 

Ashbrook.  John  M..  Ohio — 
ABhle;.  Thomaa  L.,  OhU> — 
Aahmore.  Robert  T..  SX7 — 
Aaplnall,  Wayne  N..  CoJo... The  Towers  Apta. 


4301  Cathedral 
Ave. 

Ayrea,  WUllam  a.,  Oliio 

Barlsc  Walter  8..  Wet> 

Barrett.  WUllam  A..  Po 

Batea.  WUllam  H..  Mau 

Battln.  Jamea  P..  Mont 

Belcher.  Pa(e,  Okie 

Bell.  Alpbooao,  CtUf 

Bennett,  Charlee  «..  Pie 8431  Buatlowar 

Lane. 

Palls  Church,  Va. 

Berrr,  1.  T.,  S.  0«» 118  Schotta 

Court  NB. 

Betta,  Jackson  C  OAlo 

BerUI,  Tom,  AU 

Bleeter.  Idwaid  O.,  Jr..  P«. 
Bingham.  Jonathan    B., 

N.r. 
Blackburn.  Benjamin  B., 
Oe. 

Blanton.  Bay,  renn 

Blatnlk,  John  A.,  JTfnn 

Bofgs,  Bale.  La 

Boland.  Edward  P.,  MesS— . 
BoUlnx.  Blcbard,  jro...— JOTWarrentonDr., 
surer  S|>rtD(,  Md. 
Bolton.  Prances  P.  (Mra.) ,    2801  Wyo.  At*. 
OAio. 

Bow.  Prank  T..  OAlo 4801  Mae*.  An. 

Brademas.  John.  Ind 

Brasco.  Prank  J..  N.r 

Bray.  William  O..  Ittd 

Brlnkley,  Jack,  Oe. 

Brock.  W.  ■.  (BUI) ,  rcnn.. 

Brook*,  Jack,  Tex 

BroomHeld.  WUllam  8., 

ItlcA. 
Brotsnan.  Donald  O..  Colo- 
Brown.   Clarence  J..  Jr., 
OAlo. 

.  Brown.  Oarry,  JfioA 

Brown,  Oeorge  I.,  Jr.,  Coll/. 

BroyhUl.  Jamee  T..  KX! 

BroyhUl.  Joel  T..  Va 

Buchanan.  John.  Ala 

Burke.  J.  Herbert,  Pie 

Burke.  James  A..  Mass 

Burleson.  Omar.  Tex .. 

Burton.  Laurence  J.,  VtaK. 

Burton.  PbllUp.  CaUf 

Bush.  George.  Tex 

Button.  Oanlel  K.,  N.T 

Byrne.  Jamea  A.,  Pa 

Byrnes,  John  W.  Wis 1315  38tb  8t.  8., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Cabell,  Barle.  Tex 

CahlU.  WUllam  T..  HJ 

Carey,  Hugh  L.,  N.T 

Carter.  Tim  Lee,  Ky 

Cesey,  Bob,  Tex 

Cederberg.  BUwd  A..  Mleh. 

OeUer.  Emanuel,  H.T The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain,  Charles  1., 
MIcA. 

Clancy,  Donald  D..  Ohio 

Clark.  n«Bk  M..  P* 330  C  St.  SB. 

Claueen,  Doo  H..  Oali/ 

Clawaon,  Del,  OaU/ 

Cleveland,  Jamee  C,  NM — 
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Cohelan,  Jeffery,  Oatt/ 1303  Longworth 

House  Offlce  BIdg 

Collier,  Harold  B.,  HI 

Cclmer,  WUllam  M.,  Mist.- 
Conable,  Barber  B.,  Jr., 

Conte!  SllTlo  O.,  M«»j 5819  Lamar  Bd.. 

Waahlngton  18. 
DC. 
Conyers.  John.  Jr..  Mich.- 

Corbett.  Robert  J..  Pa 

Gorman.  Jamea  C.  Catif — 

Cowger.  WUllam  O..  Ky 

Cramer.  WUllam  C,  Pie 8316  Beachway 

Dr.,  Palls  Church. 
Va. 

Culver.  John  C.  Iowa 

Cunningham.  Qlenn.  Nebr. 

Curtis.  Thomas  B..  Mo 

Daddarto.  BmUlo  Q.,  Conn- 
Daniels.  Domlnlck  v.,  NJ— 

Davis.  Glenn  R..  WU 

Davis.  John  W..  Ga 

Dawson.  WUllam  L..  lU 

de  la  Oaraa.  EUglo.  Tex 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALirosNU 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Wednesday.  March  1,  lie? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  during  the  last 
few  years  to  see  develop  a  growing  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  finding  solutions  to  the  perplex- 
ing and  complicated  problem  of  effective 
»lr  pollution  control — especially  In 
AmerlOB's  Increasingly  crowded  major 
metropolitan  centers  where  some  80  per- 
cent of  our  population  will  soon  be 
living. 

Ai  a  member  of  Uie  Los  Angeles  City 
Council,  where  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee  continu- 
ously from  1949  to  1962.  I  have  main- 
tained a  deep  and  abiding  pergonal 
Interest  In.  promoting  local  as  well  as 
State  and  National  action  In  this  crucial 

Just  three  months  ago,  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  smog  crisis  In  the  Greater 
New  York  area,  where  an  estimated  80 
persons  died,  added  a  grim  sense  of 
urgency  to  our  Increased  national  con- 
cern to  clean  up  the  air  around  us. 

It  is  universally  recognized.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  of  the  major  contrib- 
utors to  the  air  pollution  problem  Is 
the  motor  vehicle. 

Today.  It  is  estimated  there  are  ap- 
proximately 80  mlUion  vehicles  driving 
on  the  Nation's  highways — and  In  this 
affluent  society  of  ours,  each  year  that 
number  Increases. 

Experts  In  this  field  are  unanimous  In 
stating  that.  If  we  could  learn  to  control 
pollution  caused  by  the  motor  vehicle,  we 
would  be  a  long  way  toward  our  goal  of 
creating  the  kind  of  clean  atmospheric 
environment  we  want  for  ourselves  and 
lor  our  children. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  with  this  country's 
great  scientific  genius  and  productive  ca- 
pacity, combined  with  the  unparalleled 
orsanlzatlonal  and  administrative  man- 
agement techniques  we  have  developed 
here  in  the  United  States,  we  will  be 
able  to  harness  the  wide  range  of  talent 
and  resources  that  have  made  America 
the  world  leader  In  so  many  fields,  and 
mount  a  truly  national  effort  to  elimi- 
nate, once  and  for  all,  the  dangerous  ini- 
puritles  in  the  air  we  breathe. 

On  my  last  trip  to  Los  Angeles  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  prototype 
demonstration  of  an  afterburner  type  of 
auto  smog  control  device.    This  device 
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had  every  appearance  of  an  ordinary  car 
exhaust  mujffler.  somevhat  modified, 
and  built  for  easy  installation. 

I  was  impressed  and  indeed  heartened 
to  realize  that  we  now  have  in  being  at 
least  one  effective  smog  control  unit,  re- 
quiring only  production  design  and  test- 
ing, which  reduces  the  h>'tirocarbon  and 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  to  extremely 
low  values — far  below  the  present  Fed- 
eral and  California  SUte  standards. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  other  ef- 
fective systems  are  also  under  develop- 
ment at  the  present  time.  So  we  have 
reason  to  view  the  progress  of  our  scien- 
tific and  engineering  conimimlty  In  the 
area  of  automotive  air  pollution  abate- 
ment with  renewed  confidence  and  opti- 
mism that  the  problem  can  In  fact  be 
solved  find  solved  completely. 

More  recently  I  was  delighted  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  a  very 
thoughtful  and  constructive  article  on 
this  subject  written  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Vamey 
of  Los  Angeles- 

Mr.  Vamey's  article,  entitled.  "Tlie 
Critical  Years  of  Automobile  Air  Pollu- 
tion—The Question  of  Concerting  Ac- 
tion." contains  some  excellent  ideas  and 
concrete  suggestions  to  outline  a  positive 
program  designed  to  solve  the  automo- 
bile air  pollution  problem  by  1972 — an 
ambitious  but  most  commendable  and 
very  possibly  realistic  objective,  given 
the  necessary  firm  determination  to 
achieve  this  objective  as  a  top  priority 
national  goal. 

The  article  follows: 

THX  Cbiticai-  Yeaks 

or 

AcTOMOBiLB  Snt  Pollution 

The  Question  of  Concebting  Action 

SUM  U  ART 

The  main  need  In  the  automobile  Air  pol- 
lution problem  Is  to  arrest  tlie  conlamlna- 
tlon  before  It  reaches  disaster  levels.  Con- 
tamination  reaches  critical  levels  already. 

Present  conirol  programs  directed  to  im- 
provement ol  new  car  design  will  not  reduce 
the  danger  for  some  years  to  come.  A  pro- 
gram to  reduce  noKious  emissions  from  exist- 
ing vehicles  18  required. 

Technology  is  now  at  hand  for  eliminating 
the  emission  of  most  of  the  harmful  gasses 
la  aut^imotive  exhaust.  However,  even  with 
maximum  effort  in  testing,  tooling  up  and 
Introducing  the  new  technology  on  a  masa 
scale  a  number  of  years  of  continuing  threat 
must  be  expected.  Given  concerted  action, 
the  duration  of  the  tlireat  of  disaster  level 
air  pollution  may  be  reduced  and  the  areas 
affected  kept  local  rather  than  allowed  to 
become  regional. 

The  most  critical  immediate  problem,  be- 
yond prediction  of  dangerous  contamination 
levels  and  imposition  of  Uafflc  controls.  U 
that  of  retrofit  of  the  80  million  existing 
Butoe.  Second  only  to  that  Is  the  fitting  of 
the  10  million  new  vehicle*  each  year  with 
the  best  state-of-the-art  devices  available. 
The  overriding  question  Is  how  best  to  con- 
cert the  action. 

What  is  needed  is  a  clearer  organization  of 
what  are  now  scattered  efforts:  the  generft- 
tloa  of  an  overall   plan  of  action  to  yield 


major,  visible  and  timely  results.  What  la 
needed  In  particular  is  a  focal  point  for 
analysis,  preparation  of  alt^rtiattve  courses 
of  action.  Identification  and  networking  of 
the  moet  attractive  plans  of  action  to  facUi- 
tote  executive  decision,  and  program  trouble- 
shooting on  a  national  scale, 

A  no-proflt  group  could  help  In  theee  re- 
gards. Such  a  group  could  provide  support- 
ing and  advisory  services  to  government.  It 
might  also  provide  short-term  coordination 
of  particular  crash  programs  on  demand. 

It  is  proposed  to  develop  the  planning  basis 
for  the  nucleus  of  a  single -purpose.  Inde- 
pendent, quasi -governmental  group  wlilch 
would  function  during  the  critical  years  and 
then  disband. 

I.    BAC»0ROUND 

Abatement  of  automotive  air  pollution 
requires : 

1.  Incorporation  in  new  automobiles  of  the 
most  effective  means  to  reduce  emlaslon  of 
harmful  exhaust  gasses 

2.  Retrofit  of  existing  autos  with  effective 
devices 

3.  Regulation  of  traffic  volume  in  places 
and  times  of  danger. 

4.  Development  of  mass  transportation 
which  win  draw  some  fraction  of  the  smog 
producing  autos  from  the  roads 

Modification  of  gasoline  to  reduce  genera- 
tion of  the  harmful  gasses — hydrocartwns, 
carbon  monoxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen — 
does  not  now  appear  promising.  One  may 
expect  that  regulation  of  the  volume  and 
flow  ot  traffic  will  be  carried  on  as  a  pallia- 
tive as  necessary  as  It  has  been  already  under 
emergency  conditions.  New  technology  for 
mass  transportation  and  the  electric  aulo 
wlU  eventually  offer  relief  but  not  for  ten 
years  or  more.  This  paper  deals  with  the 
first  and  second  aspects,  the  new  and  old 
automobiles. 

II-   DISCUSSION 

Existing  Federal  and  California  law  sets 
standards  of  emission  which  the  auto  manu- 
facturers have  sought  to  meet  by  carburetlon 
and  engine  modifications.  Such  standards 
have  been  met  marginally  In  new  cars  and 
under  controlled  conditions.  It  Is  now  clear, 
however,  that  the  efforts  to  date  are  inade- 
quate. Surveillance  und^  the  auspices  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Air  PolluUon  Con- 
trol District  has  determined  that  the  ma- 
jority of  new  vehicles  fall  to  meet  standards 
Immediately  on  Introduction  Into  service 
or  soon  thereafter.  While  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions decrease  considerably  relative  to 
unmodified  vehicle  exhaust  content,  oxides 
of  nitrogen  increase  markedly.  Engine  op- 
erating temperatures  increase,  at  times  dan- 
gerously. Power  loss  imder  conditions  of 
acceleration  may  be  serious.  Engines  deter- 
iorate rapidly.  Excessive  servicing  U  In- 
duced. The  harmful  emissions  Increase  with 
age  of  the  car.  Driver  safety  is  adyeraely 
affected.  It  is  clear  that  engine  and  car- 
buretor modifications  accomplished  to  data 
and  currently  predicted  by  the  auto  industry 
are  not  nearly  equal  to  the  need. 

Afterburner  and  exhaust  recycle  systems 
have  been  under  development  for  many  years 
and  are  now  proven  to  be  highly  effective 
on  both  new  and  old  vehicles  for  reducing 
the  emitted  volume  of  harmful  gasses.  The 
emission  levels  of  tbQse  systems  fall  radically 
below  the  levels  permitted  under  present 
Federal  and  State  regulations..  The  tabula- 
tion below  provides  a  basis  for  specino 
comparisons. 
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.  Fa-  detail  M#  "AuIomotlTf  Atr  Pollution."  «h  rcpwl  of  Seoetary  or  Hf«lth,  Educailon,  and  WHfarf  to  l'.3. 
CottfTCOT.  July  IMA- 

based  on  the  need  and  ttoe  beet  technical 
approaches:  Upgrading  o*  exlating  regulatory 
requlreroenU:  Development  of  new  regula- 
tory requlpementa. 

c.  IdentlflcaOon  and  support  of  promising 
new  developments:  OoTernment  support; 
Non -government  support. 

d.  E»rot«ctlon  of  emergency  public  interest 
Ts.  proprietary  (a-g.  patent)  rtgbta;  squlta- 
ble  compensation  and  recognition  of  private 
initiative   and   contribution. 

»    Developing    production    capacity:    De- 


AppUcatlon  of  afterburner  and  exhaust 
recycle  systems  to  new  cars  Is  unquestion- 
ably practical  In  light  of  teaU.  ApplIcaUon 
to  existing  vehicles  la  slmUarly  practicable 
provided  a  suitable  blower  for  supplying  air 
to  the  afterburner  combustion  chamber  Is 
provided.  Blowers  for  this  purpoae  appear 
technlcaUy  promising  but  have  not  been 
fully  developed.  Peaalblllty  of  retrofit  erf 
ofterbumem  on  exlsUng  vehicles  on  a  mass 
basis  would  be  enhanced  were  a  blower  not 

Coet  to  the  ^lser  of  mass-produced  aftar- 
bumer   and    recycle    systems    would    be 


the  order  of  fifty  dollars  on  new  cars  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  dollars  installed  on 
retrofit  autos.  Thus,  at  least  one  techni- 
cal solution  erf  the  problem  of  noxious  emis- 
sions ts  In  Bight.  Other  Impressive  develop- 
menU  are  known  to  exist  and  should  be 
evaluated  on  a  cost  vs.  effecUvenesa  basis. 
Legislation  and  regulation  at  the  Federal 
level  reflecting  this  sute  of  the  art  can  be 
drafted  soon.  The  problem.  In  fact,  la  time, 
organization  of  effort  and  determination 
more  than  technology. 

Kven  if  the  more  effective  afterburner  and 
recycle  devices  were  now  fully  teated  in 
producUon  quantities  they  could  hardly  be 
introduced  as  standard  equipment  on  new 
car*  prior  to  the  1970  model  year.  Under 
present  regulatory  procedures  and  with  the 
normal  year  and  one  half  lead  time  for  In- 
troduction of  algnlflcant  design  changes  In 
new  car  production,  a  minimum  of  two 
years  would  be  required  before  the  first 
equipped  autoa  could  come  out  of  the  lac- 
torlee.  The  more  probable  time  would  aeem 
to  be  three  year*.  Each  year  only  ten  per- 
cent of  the  automobile  population  la  re- 
placed by  new  vehicles.  The  probable  three- 
year  lag  plus.  say.  five  years  for  scwnewhat 
over  half  the  vehicle  population  to  be  re- 
placed Indicates  at  least  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuing automotive  smog  hazard.  The  pealc 
hazard  may  be  expected  In  1071  or  later, 
considering  that  cars  give  off  more  fumes  as 
they  deteriorate  with  age. 

In  short,  while  imporUnt.  it  is  clearly 
not  enough  to  attend  only  to  new  cars.  The 
rlak  of  smog  catastrophe  la  too  great.  Retro- 
fit ot  old  cars  with  effective  devices  Is  essen- 
tial. But  the  problems  are  diverse.  There 
are  80  million  existing  autos.  nuny  oonfig- 
uratloos  to  fit  to.  and  there  would  be  visible 
coat  to  the  Individual  owner  Resistance 
from  areas  not  now  seriously  affected  by  air 
pollution  Is  to  be  expected. 

A  national  program  needs  to  be  designed 

which  will  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 

of  both  old  and  new  cars.     It  will  need  to 

consider  such  aspects  as  the  following: 

1.  Public  Policy,  Leni&lation  and  Regulation 

a.  Determining  new  legislative  and  regu. 
latory  needs  at  all  levels  of  government- 
federal.  sUte  and  local. 

b.  Preparation  of  legislation  and  regula- 
tory arrangements. 

c.  Coordlnauon  of  legislation  and  regula- 
tion on  a  nationwide  basis. 

3.  Hardware 

a.  Selection  of  new  technology:  Compari- 
son of  most  promising  technical  approacbea; 
JBelectlui  of  best  available  approaches. 

b.  Establishing  standards  of  perfomianoe 


PrtortUes:  Centralized 
ductlon;  Quality  control. 

f.  Developing  installation  and  servicing 
capacity;  Field  station  availability;  Training. 

g.  Inspection  of  vehicle  performance:  Fed- 
eral policy  and  control;  8Wte  administration; 
Local  execuUon:  Official  public  vs.  private 
Inspection:  Surveillance  and  reporting. 

3.  Economics— public  M»d  private  Impact 

a.  Coets   vs.    beneflU   of    alternative   pro- 

b.  Tax  Incentives  for  rapid  Implementation 
for  Industry  which  must  manufacture  and 
distribute:  For  the  driving  public  who  must 
buy  the  devices. 

4.  Public  Health,  aafety  and  education. 

5.  International  aspects 

a..  Exchange  of  technology. 

b.  Coordination  of  multi-national  pro- 
grams of  regulation. 

c.  Foreign  car  imports. 

d.  Exports. 

e.  Interface  with  organizations  concerned 
with  world-wide  air  pollution  (eg.  UNESCO) . 

6.  Program  formulation  ond  inteffration 

a.  Netwwking  and  costing  of  alternative 
plans  for  both  pilot  and  large-scale  programs. 

b.  Program  Integration  across  organiza- 
tional interfaces:  Government:  Industry. 


7.  Ways  and  means  of  generating  accept- 
ance of  plana  and  programs  and  instigating 
action 

a.  Government. 

b.  Industry. 

ni.  *N  AtTTOMOTTVl  SMOG  GOOUP 

The  scope  of  the  new  car  and  retrofit  pro- 
grams  which  are  necessary  to  match  ibe 
urgency  of  the  air  pollution  problem  sug- 
geeta  a  need  for  some  form  of  quasl-govern- 
mentat  group  to  concert  the  effort. 

This  group  could  be  a  focal  point  for  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem.  It  could  Identify,  Illu- 
minate and  encourage  early  solutions.  It 
could  develop  alternative  plans  of  action  for 
governmental  consideration.  It  could  pro- 
vide advisory  and  analytical  support  servlcen 
to  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government  at  the  federal  and  state  levels 
It  could  perform  a  treuble-shootlng  func- 
tion in  the  public  Interest. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  public  Interest  Uie 
group  should  be: 
a.  No-profit,  to  avoid  conflict*  of  Interesi. 
b    Supported   from   both    the   public   and 
private  sectors. 

The  pubUc  sector  support  should  include 
both  the  legislative  and  executive.  The  pri- 
vate sector  support  should  include  private 
institutions  of  an  educational,  scientific  and 
philanthropic  nature.  Industry  should  pro- 
vide minority  funding  only. 

c.  Limited  to  the  automotive  air  pollntion 
problem  and  to  a  ten-year  life  span.  iFi\p 
years  may  suffice.) 

A  new  Do-proAt  institute  should  be  con- 
sidered, perhaps  located  in  the  Los  Angelea 
smog  baaln  for  emphasis. 

tv.  cotjaax  or  action 
A  network  ha«  been  developed  which  sliows 
in  summary  the  general  form  ang  time  scale 
of  a  national  program  which  could  evolve 
through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  The  accompany- 
Ing  TABLE  OF  EVENTS  AND  ACTIVlTIEa  is 
based  on  this  network.  Such  a  program 
seems  likely  to  emerge  from  the  intense  na- 
tional concern  over  progressive  polluMon  of 
the  air. 

It  Is  proposed  now  to  develop  a  plan  for 
setting  In  motion  the  nucleus  of  a  group  as 
described  above  which  would  support  such  a 
program. 

Comment  U  invited. 


.1  national  program  to  sohe  Mi-  oulo  nmotj  prohhm  hu  /'/:.'     Table  of  ttrutt  ami  arUnlin 


Pain  2: 

July  i.n«r.. 


National  profratn  outlined.. 


FhiM  1  planning  study  starts  . 


Pbsasl  planntnf  BludyeomplMt 


Phase  2  program  set  to  motion:  TMk  forces 
arfsnlBsd;  opwalloat  of  pUnarr  suto  smog 
croup  omisr  orogram  network  InlUatsd. 

Wost  VomWng  49wkm  smarted;  mcW 
developniBt  support  provided  ss  raqttlrtd 
to  eloso  caps  la  taohBology  ssd  produce 
fnlmlni  smdmdUi. 

pfloc  tndnellcn  of  bat  d«vtc«s  (sa  d«ur- 
mined  by  aost  vvnts  •ffacUvoaMi  KtidlM) 
startsd. 

Aeoileratsd  ■wtea  (drivstinitT)  twU  of 
■UUstlesUy  valid  aombvi  ol  b«t  dcvlcM 
kiHlated  (I*  fan./dky,  H  dayi/montb: 
4lil00+  mt  to  b«  aoramulated  «■  sarti  tast 
vehicles . 


Support  activities 


^  BO-proflt,  Qasvl-fowrnmrnLsl,  llmlt«d-llk 
auto  tmnt  group  (ABO )  would  pro»ld*  lh» 
loUowinf  activities  In  nipport  o(  Oov«r»- 


Frocram  dennlUnn. 
Procroin  masler  ael«'ork  (IM  llrrV 
Opwiiilftit.*  plan  for  auto  «mo(trr«up  (AP')i. 
Or«ftniiiiltoiiiil  ftniriurp  tor  AflU. 
BudfH  tor  phase  3  opernlloni  of  ASG. 
Bcport  providing  pha»  2  plan. 
BrkeAnf  and  coorulnatlon  «  "'~ 
sgeiuitH. 


with  OovariiTtMnl 


rEASS  I  ACTo  iMOO  aaorr  task  voaru 

Task  tofff  1:  Teelmolory: 
IdenitAcstioa  and  evaluatkB  of  promlslag 
art  and  ipectflo  d«vlcaa  (both  domaUl 
fcod  iDTrlfED):  ,      .    . 

IdfOllOratUn  and  devalopmait  of  mlMlai 

ale  men  t£. 
0«t  varauf  eflecttvnflss  saa1ya«i- 
'      '        ^  BkoBl   promidnc   deriMS   mA 


AnsJnrarsil  iwioe  test  procram*  fcr  MatMi- 
— 'M  oTmoi 


-^._»?»SJ 


~moat  ^omlskig 


aUd  qoanti 

I  (-drivabnity"      _ 

FrSDvaMoD     o(    spselfleatkn 

aSnar  aee^iUbM  devteai  and  fyMMn.* 
bpots  Igr  detailed  natloaal  pro-am  aat- 

work. 
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.4  national  program  to  tolve  the  auto  »mog  prohtt-m  by  197! — 
Table  of  eventt  and  activities — Continued 


Bupport  activtttca 


Julyl   19« Drivabillty  teWs  complete;   phase  2  report 

juil  I.  •»"  submitted  recomraendina:  (uU  nalioBal  pro 
KTain  tor  equipping  both  new  nroducilon 
and  oaed  atitoe  with  devices  determined 
best  in  overall  puMIc  Interest. 


mn-SHS'TATJOR 

Of  National 
I'aooRAH: 


Apr.  1. 1M»„ 


July  1, 1«M.- 


Jaa.  1. 1070. 
(Not*  Bhrlnkage 
of  time  scala;) 

Jan.  1.  ion... 


Jan.  1.1971 


Prottram  (or  equipping  new  productlnn  autcis 
tiet  In  motion;  proKram  (Or  tetrofutlng  used 
autoe  wi  to  mtAlon. 


'Hoi  fftot"  emwireiicy  retrofit  jToeram  fc* 
crttleal  areas  starts. 


Mus  production   and   retraflt   propara  on 
regional  ba!>ls  set  in  motion. 


Achlevejnmt  of  10  njillkw  p«  year  reiiom 
Inxtaltat Ion  rate. 


Startine  with  1970  n»odel  year,  a"  new  autos 
produced  equipped  with  tcdrrally  accepted 
tystenu  fuaranUed  by  aulo  maoof-wturer 
to  meet  Federal  standards. 


AchlerBmont  of  20  mUllon  per  year  rcUoOt 
Uutallatlon  rate. 

10  mlllloa  autos  1  year  old  or  Imb.  and  25  mil- 
Ikin  aato»  over  I  year  old  on  road  m  o^eD- 
tlally  smoK-trMcondlttoo. 

20  minion  autoa  2  years  old  or  less,  and  is  mU- 
llon autos  over  2  years  old  on  road  In  csscn- 
ttally  tniog -tree  condll  loo. 

Vote  — ProfOTun  rwwiUa  In  alK»at  70  percent 
of  ail  autos  on  road  In  eesentlally  smof-free 
eondiUoo  by  1973  and  all  autoa  "desa"  by 
about  1974. 


Taislt    force    2:  l^oductlon    (new    auto    and 
n-trolill: 

ppleiniination  of rwiutr<*menl"=  snd  capacity. 

Fcti.'<ll'Mlty  and  product i'>n  planninB  studies. 

Inst.illiillon  unil  scttic inj;  rwiulrcmcDli. 

Qiirvlity  liSMiTLLiMV  uji'l  siirveilliune. 

Persom*!  u-altilng  propria. 
Task  torw  S:  Eoonomlos: 

Iniiiticl  on  nuiK'nril  and  pcrsiUial  lyonoray. 

Inrt-nUvps.  tan  relief.  in<»llmpm  buying  tor 
rrtrofil  prosraiii— fcssibitily  o(. 
Tiwkftffcc*:  Lepirsltttion  imdr«ulatloo- 

Analysl-*  of  iKt<I'^  al  FeJtf^il.  hlate.  and  locil 
l*-*'?!)*:  cooT'litt  ill'«i 

PrppATiitHm  '"l.ir.ins  tdnew  Wi.il.inon.rew 
Intlnnit.  fii>eci'triulnn*.  Msndafds. 

Suidy  o*  public  policy  alia-natlvea  as  to: 
urgency;  paU>nl  rtghti  versui  publlo 
tnterew;  trratmont  of  local  versoa  regional 
needs;  oofr^Iation  of  Individual  right* 
V«r5us  public  int«n»L,  international  a»- 
pecu. 

fOASK  8  OKNrR.\L  MTlTfTtt"  Of  "(**0)" 

HalntslQliw    Intertece     relaUorublps     with 

dovemnient  sgeuciet  at  all  levels. 
Asslitanca    to    Uoveriimenl    lo    spofwnrtng 

Ifiii^nnlioiml  cc«pfrition  In  wca  o(  aulo- 

nwblle  air  uoliatlon. 
Development  and  networking  of  alternative 

plans  of  action  lo  nld  in  cn^ultve  dcctiloo 

on  mUlonul  program  slmcture  and  mode  of 

Implenientulion. 
Adv&iry  and  siipiKirt  services  (or  SUI«  and 

luc&l  as  we'll  hi^  tcdwal  ai:eoclcs. 
Crash   program   iimnagetnent  and   trooble- 

jihoatinK  (unctions  on  demand, 
A'«L<itnnce  in  deit-lopment  of  prognun   far 

[rtiMIc  education  oo  aulo  smog. 

Voir  —As  an  indirHlV>n  of  feftribillly  of  achiev- 
ing 20  mlllli>n  rerroflt  InslaHalionB  per  year, 
It  may  be  noted  that  In  the  Los  Angela  areo 
apliroiUi lately  aw  (actory  dealeri  ei:iit  lor 
Bl»out  3  million  uulos  on  road.  W  ith  prop- 
prlv  dwlctiM  kit5  and  jirofMuree.  each  dealer 
eouldrwwonal'ly  rptrofil  1  auto  i*«r  hour.  In 
ani  working  days  per  year  ana  assunUng  *- 
hour  work  ilayn.  each  dealer  eould  make 2.400 
retrofll J  per  yc^ir,  3liO  tlualrrs  ciruld  therelcre 
acliifVo\pr  TlW.iXWreU'oflla  [»«  year,  assum- 
ing a  weU-<cgantMd.  achedulwl  operation 
with  no  paru  or  labor  Bhortages.  Starting 
In  January  of  1969,  by  January  of  1073  {> 
years),  over  2  million  used  autos  would  he 
reirofltled.  Including  apnroilmatelyOOO.nno 
new  autos  K>ld  In  1970  and  I9n.  about  3.7(iO.- 
uuO  autos  or  9(i  percent  of  all  sulos  tn  t  lie  Loa 
AnKcIesarci.  would  be '■clean"  by  11^2. 


A  Pklve  of  Anvchj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  sotTTH  cakoluta 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 

Wednesday.  March  1, 1967 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19.  1967.  In  Rock  Hill.  S.C..  the 
Reverend  Earl  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Park 
Baptist  Church,  delivered  a  sermon  en- 
titled "A  Picture  of  Anarchy."  The  ser- 
mon raised  some  serious  questions  that 
this  Nation  must  face  If  It  Is  to  go  for- 
ward as  "one  nation  under  God."  zs  In- 
tended by  our  forefathers.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Wilsons  remarka 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
wa£  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PicTua«  or  Anabcht 

(By  Earl  Wilson,  pastor.  Park  Baptist  Churt^. 

717    East    Main    Street.    Bock    Hill.    B.C^ 

February  10.  1M7,  laal&b  3:  1-0) 

The  tliim  chapter  at  Isalab  palnta  a  vivid 

/  picture  or  the  arrogvioe  of  Jerusalem  and  th« 


oppression  and  Judgment  which  was  brotigbt 
upon  her  because  of  It.  Jerusalem  was  In 
the  tra^c  state  of  anarchy.  The  wonl  "an- 
archy" Is  a  word  that  is  known  to  ui  but 
seldom  used  by  us.  It's  meaning  la  a  stata 
that  we  wish  we  could  avoid,  but  In  recent 
week  and  months  I  have  found  myself  asking, 
"Are  we  approaching  such  a  condition  In  the 
United  States  of  America  today?" 

Anarchy  Is  "the  state  of  society  where 
there  Is  no  law  or  supreme  power;  a  state 
of  pollUcal  disorder;  a  state  of  total  confu- 
sion." The  synoym  for  anarchy  means  "A 
breakdown  In  law  and  order."  And  so  I  eak 
again,  "Are  we  approaching  such  a  condition 
In  this  our  beloved  nation  today?" 

2.  rris  NO  SEcaET  that  govkbnkcnt  is  a 

NECCSSTTT  Or  UTS 

It  has  always  been  true.  It  Is  true  now,  and 
I  suppose  It  will  always  be  true  that  man, 
without  a  suitable  government,  goes  wild  and 
Is  unable  to  accomplish  anything.  In  the 
early  versea  of  this  third  chapter  of  Xaalah. 
the  government  Is  referred  to  as  "the  staff 
and  stay:  the  whole  stay  of  bread  and  the 
whole  slay  of  water."  These  are  repreaenta- 
tlve  oS  the  government  of  the  day  and  they 
are  being  taken  away  from  them^. 

We  hate  to  admit  it,  but  even  a  bad  ruler 
ts  better  than  no  rtUer  at  all.  Often  times 
we  have  watched  a  bad  ruler  ruin  a  good 
nation  In  /ust  one  term  at  office.  By  the 
sajne  token,  we  have  watohed  a  good  ruler 
lift  a  bad  nation  out  of  the  depths  oC  ber 
need  and  Into  a  warmth  of  plenty.    And  yet» 


we  must  confess  that  ruin  never  come*  over 
night.  Destruction  never,  or  maybe  I  should 
say  seldom,  comes  In  one  event.  The  pages 
of  hlsU»7  teach  us  that  there  are  certain 
steps  which  lead  to  the  downfall  of  a  naUon. 
Thoee  steps  are: 

1.  A  long  period,  and  extended  interim, 
between    good,    honest,    and   sincere   rulers. 

3.  Leaders  who  are  more  prone  to  attract 
attention  to  themselves  and  to  exhibit  their 
own  powers  than  they  are  In  promoting  the 
best  welfare  of  the  nation.  These  are  the 
ones  who  spend  their  entire  first  term  of 
office  malting  sure  that  they  wilt  have  a 
second  term  of  ofllce. 

3.  A  third  step  la  the  philosophy  that  every 
man  mttat  t>e  for  himself.  It  was  only  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  when  some  of  tu  listened 
to  a  man.  a  history  professor  In  our  own 
dty.  make  the  statement  that  we  have  no 
moral  obUgatlon  to  anycme  but  to  self. 

4.  The  youiig  refuse  to  listen  to  the  wis- 
dom, or  to  learn  frcwn  the  experiences  of  the 
older. 

6.  A  man  cannot  run  for  ofllce  on  a  Chris- 
tian ticket  and  win.  The  man  who  promisee 
to  bring  honesty.  Integrity,  and  flirts tlanlty 
Into  politics  la  beaten  before  he  makes  hla 
first  campaign  speech. 

These  are  steps  which  lead  to  the  downfall 
of  a  good  nation.  May  I  ask  you,  "Do  they 
BOtmd  familiar  to  you?" 

XL   roa   A   MATION   TO   BE   GBEAT   OKMAMDS   THAT 
8BX   BAVX   GBCAT   MEM 

Every  nation  needs  her  heroes.  Every 
nation  needs  her  men  of  courage  and  daring 
for  the  battlefield.  She  could  never  do 
without  her  Yorks  and  Pertablngs,  her  Waln- 
wTigbU  and  MacArthura,  her  Orlaaoms. 
Whites,  and  Chafeee,  but  as  important  Rs 
these  are.  they  are  not  enough. 

Every  nation  needs  her  men  of  discretion 
and  Integrity  to  alt  on  the  seats  of  the  bar 
of  Justice.  Men  who  will  allow  no  personal 
feeling  or  prejudice  to  stand  In  hU  way  of 
seeing  that  all  men  are  given  their  unaUen- 
able  rights.  But  as  Important  aa  theec  are. 
they  are  not  enough. 

Every  nation  needs  ber  men  who  are  filled 
with  deep  religious  faith  and  conviction,  men 
who  will  stand  for  God,  men  whom  Ood  will 
use  aa  the  prophets  and  the  teachers  of  that 
nation  In  the  days  ahead.  But  as  Important 
as  these  are.  neither  are  they  enough. 

Every  nation  must  live,  and  die  if  needs  be. 
to  assure  that  every  department  of  her  gov- 
ernment— executive.  Judicial,  military,  civil, 
scientific,  and  ecclesiastical— la  filled  wtth 
good,  able,  honest  men.  Such  men  have 
always  been  In  demand,  and  yet  It  appeara 
to  me  that  Sophie  Tucker's  torch  song  of 
many  years  ago  may  atUI  be  in  vogue.  It 
may  stlU  be  true  that  "A  Good  Man  Now- 
adaya  la  Hard  To  Find.** 

As  we  look  at  Jerusalem  in  the  dayi  of  our 
text,  we  note  that  there  was  a  dearth  of 
good  men.  They  were  occupied  with  the 
taak  of  finding  a  good  man  to  lead  them  and 
he  was  not  to  be  found.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  a  great  famine.  Not  a 
famine  of  food,  or  wealth,  or  earthly  posses- 
sions, but  rather  a  famine  of  good  men  to 
lead  tis  In  the  direction  we  need  to  be  led. 
The  American  public.  Just  like  the  cltlxens  of 
Jerusalem,  has  called  upon  false  leaders.  We 
are  looking  to  men  who  are  out  to  do  nothing 
more  than  better  their  own  poaltlons.  We 
are  depending  upon  men  for  leadership  who 
have  become  Idol  gods  to  themselves,  and 
they  are  leading  this  nation  away  from  the 
truth  rather  than  toward  It. 

Abas  was  the  ruler  of  Jerusalem  In  thoee 
days.  He  was  a  man  who  waa  weak  In  hla 
character.  He  was  a  man  Interested  only  In 
"the  ntmiber  one."  He  was  a  man  who  would 
have  others  killed  in  order  to  possess  the 
property  he  wanted  as  his  own.  Bis  admin- 
istration was  a  foollab  one,  and  because  of 
his  leaderahip  the  entire  kingdom  was  out  of 
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Joist.      BecauM    of    hU    leadership    a    state 
of  anarchy  had  developed. 

Do  we  not  need  to  see.  and  do  we  not  need 
to  do  aomethlng  about  the  fact  that  good. 
Intelligent.  Ood-fearlng  men  are  the  de- 
mand of  every  age  and  generation?  Walter 
Judd  once  remarked  that  we  now  have  only 
two  statesmen  tn  Congreas.  If  thla  Is  true. 
It  ta  a  tragedy.  If  we  are  not  breeding  good 
statesmen  It  may  be  becauae  the  church  has 
aJIoved  the  weak,  llltierate,  lawless  man  to 
Bwann  about  undetected  ao  long  that  he 
has  BOW  begun  to  breed  a  spirit  of  moral 
w—knasa  and  decay.  It  may  be  that  he  has 
•Iready  bred  tn  our  nation  the  spirit  of 
anarchy. 

m.  WHAT  aax  THc  usiTLn  or  amabcrtt 

It  may  be  that  we  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  asking  several  others.  How  wlU  a 
society  where  there  Is  no  law  and  order  affect 
your  private  Ilfe7  Let  me  list  for  you  several 
things  which  will  take  place: 

I.  Our  good  nel^borhoods  will  be  de- 
stroyed because  of  a  lack  of  trust.  It  la  a 
terrible  thing  when  we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  neighbor  cannot  trust  neighbor. 

3.  Our  women  will,  or  should  I  say  Have, 
become  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  of  the 
neighborhood  where  they  have  spent  a  life- 
time. Just  this  week  a  lady  In  our  church 
called  and  aald.  "Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  afraid  to 
get  out  on  the  sidewalks  of  my  neighbor- 
hood. The  men  who  hang  around  the  doora 
of  the  stores  are  too  laay  to  work  and  too 
ignorant  to  be  drafted,  and  some  of  the 
things  they  say  as  you  go  by  are  frlghtcn- 
ing." 

3.  And  Bbe  is  an  elderly  lady.  This  only 
brlnga  to  mind  that  anarchy  destroys  all 
respect  for  af{e.  and  all  reapect  for  authority 
has  long  gone  down  the  drain.  My  heart 
aches  for  the  man  in  blue  who  puts  his  life 
in  danger  every  time  he  answers  a  call.  How 
many  times  does  he  make  an  arrest  of  a  law- 
breaker, only  to  have  that  law-breaker  thumb 
his  Doae  at  him  two  hours  later?  We  have 
come  to  the  point  that  we  have  told  the 
criminally  Inclined  that  it  doesn't  really 
matter  whether  he  obeys  the  law  or  not. 

What  are  the  resulU  of  anarchy?  Do  these 
conditions  sound  familiar  to  you?  How  wlii 
a  society  where  there  is  no  law  and  order 
affect  your  public  life?  Let  me  list  several 
thln^  which  will  take  place<here: 

1.  Anyone,  prepared  or  not.  will  run  for. 
and  will  bold  office.  Already  we  have  wit- 
neased  men  who.  by  the  authority  of  their 
office,  have  professed  to  be  law-makers  be- 
come public  law-breakers.  Men  who  will  use 
pistols  and  aze-handlee  to  defy  the  law;  or 
men  who  will  put  wife  In  office  In  order  to 
get  around  the  law  of  the  state.  We  have  our 
Adam  Clayton  Powells  all  around  us.  Men 
who  are  elected  to  make  the  laws,  but  feel 
that  they  are  immune  to  obeying  the  law. 

!l.  When  this  happens,  the  general  public 
loses  all  reapect  for  the  office,  and  the  office 
loses  Ita^  ability  to  accomplish  anything  to- 
ward restoring  law  and  order.  When  we  come 
to  the  point  where  we  cannot  trust  the  ones 
we  have  elected  to  ofBce.  we  have  backed  our- 
selves into  a  comer  from  which  we  may  not 
be  able  to  escape. 

3.  Taxes  become  exorbltan<-,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  finance  the  pet  projects  of 
the  poUUclans.  Wars  are  allowed  to  linger 
on  and  on  because  they  aid  the  economy. 
Budgets  are  nothing  more  than  the  ingeneous 
magic  of  a  mathmaticlan  to  cover  up  the 
alna  oomniitted  by  those  who  hold  the  officea 
of  honor. 

What  ars  the  results  of  anarchy?  Do  these 
conditions  sound  familiar  to  you? 

We  need  to  see  that  where  anarchy  Is  a 
cancer  on  the  body  of  a  naUon.  sin  and  sepa- 
ration from  Ood  u  a  cancer  on  the  body  of 
the  individual,  and  the  two  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. Anarchy  destroys  the  spirit  of  a  na- 
Uon and  sin  destroys  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
Anarchy  la  the  destroyer  of  the  homes  of  a 
nation  and  dn  la  the  destroyer  of  the  Indi- 


vidual's home.  Anarhcy  cauaes  a  nation  to 
neglect  doing  its  Job  to  the  best  of  iu  ability, 
while  sin  causes  man  to  do  his  task  In  a 
half-way  toanner.  Anarchy  causes  a  nation 
to  lose  all  respect  for  Itself,  while  tin  causes 
a  man  to  lose  all  self-respect.  And  when- 
ever a  nation  or  an  individual  loses  self- 
respect  be  loses  all  reapect  for  law  and  order. 
Tes,  I  feel  that  we  need  learn  that  anarchy 
la  the  result  of  the  slnfulnesa  of  the  nations' 
people. 

rv.     I  wootj>  WOT  Dsas  closb  at  this  point 
wrrHotrr  roar  tuxing   tou  that  th>«c 

IB  AH  AMSWaa. 

Tes.  there  Is  a  solution  to  the  state  of  our 
society  today  and  His  name  la  Jesus  Christ. 
If  we  think  that  our  hearts  are  broken  be- 
cause of  the  level  to  which  our  nation  has 
fallen,  how  much  more  Is  the  heart  of  Ood 
brcAen.  He  haa  had  tremendoua  hopes  for 
this  nation  of  ours,  and  to  be  truthful,  we 
must  confess  that  we  have  let  Hlra  dcrwn. 

The  thlrtsenth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Romans  la  a  loud  voice  in  speaking  of  the 
duties  of  man  toward  the  state.  Listen  to  a 
few  select  verses  to  learn  bow  It  tells  us  that 
we  could  have  s  great  nation  again. 

"Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers.  For  there  Is  no  power  but  of  Ood: 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Ood." 

"Whosoever  therefore  reslsteth  the  power, 
reslsteth  the  ordinance  of  God:  and  they 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  dam- 
nation." 

"Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues:  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  la  due:  custom  to  whom  eua- 
tom;  fear  to  whom  fear:  honour  to  whom 
honour." 

"Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor: 
therefore  love  la  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. " 

"It  la  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep; 
for  now  la  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we 
believed." 

"The  night  la  far  spent,  the  day  is  at 
hand:  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of 
darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
Ught." 

"Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day;  not 
In  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  cham- 
bering and  wantonness,  not  In  strife  and 
envying." 

"But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jestu  Christ, 
and  make  not  proyialon  for  the  flesh,  to 
fulfill  the  lusu  thereof." 

When  w*  have  come  to  a  face-to-face  en- 
counter with  Jflsxis.  both  as  a  nation  and  as 
Individuals:  and  when  we  believe  In  our 
hearts  that  Ood  has  mlaed  him  from  the 
dead:  and  when  we  confess  that  Jesua  la 
our  Lord;  we  will  then  put  away  our  anarchy 
and  the  lawlessness  of  our  own  lives  and 
make  Him  to  1>ecome  the  King  of  Kings  and 
the  Lord  of  Lords  In  our  hearts- 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  be  able  to 
build  for  Him  "one  nation  tmdcr  Ood  " 


KasMS    Winner — Votcc    of    Democrftcy 
CoBtesI 


is  John  Swedenburg  of  Sallna,  Kanf>.,  in 
my  congressional  district.  It  gives  me 
deep  satisfaction  to  submit  for  Inclusion 
at  this  point  in  the  Recced  John's  speech 
"Democracy — What  It  Means  to  Me" 
All  Kansans  applaud  him  for  his  flne 
speech  and  wish  him  every  success  In  his 
educational  pursuits. 
The  qxech  follows: 

Dkmocsact  :     What    It    Msans    to    Mf 

(By   John    Swedenburg.   Sallna,   Ksns  i 

Prom  all  that  you  can  tell,  from  all  that 
you  can  hear,  and  from  any  other  sensory 
function  pertinent  to  thla  recording,  the 
only  thing  you  can  l)e  oertaln  of  is  that  i 
am  but  a  voice;  yet  I  am  a  voice. 

I  sm  a  voice  of  democracy,  yet  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  freedom  of  democratic  vay^ 
for  all.  No,  I  am  a  verf  discriminatory  and 
possibly  a  very  self -centered  voice.  The 
sounds  I  utter  are  the  sounds  of  a  generation 
of  rebels,  a  mnemonic  device  attributed  to 
every  teen-age  generation. 

We  are  a  rebolllous  society  In  the  sense 
that  we  have  not  yet  conformed  to  the  adult 
world.  Tet.  this  Is  not  really  rebellion  but 
merely  oonfuslon. 

It  is  also  a  quest,  a  quest  for  knowledge, 
answers  to  our  questions,  solutions  to  our 
problems — ultimately,   truth. 

I'he  body  of  m;  voice  Is  presently  fighilnn 
a  war  that  the  mind  erf  this  body  cannot 
completely  comprehend.  How  does  my  voice 
answer  this  problem?  It  commands  draft- 
card  burnings.  It  Instigates  riots  and  pick- 
ets. It  pleaa  to  lower  the  vote,  to  let  me 
have  a  hand  In  the  government  that  is 
running  my  life.  Yet  all  this  oommanding. 
Instigating,  and  pleading  is  mixed  with  a 
cooimon  emotion — fear. 

I  am  afraid  of  a  future  that  will  exist  in 
perpetual  discord.  I  am  afraid  of  leaving 
a  life  of  security.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cnn 
no  longer  look  at  life  through  rose-colored 
giaas.  Actually.  I  am  hiding  behind  my 
shouU  of  frc«dofn.  for  what  I  seek  at  the 
pinnacle  of  my  quest  Is  a  hand.  A  hand  to 
guide  and  comfort  me.  possibly  this  tf  the 
hand    of    Ood. 

My  voles  Is  not  powerless.  My  voice  is 
the  medium,  the  method  of  communication 
twtween  the  end  product  of  my  reasoning 
process  and  an  Informed  public. 

Although  I  cazmot  actlvtiy  alter  our  gov- 
ernment. I  can  be  an  Incentive  by  expressing 
the  senUments  of  my  cause.  This  is  what 
democracy  is  all  about.  It  allows  me  lo 
think,  to  cnticise,  and  to  judge  without 
suppression.  I  am  not  forced  to  believe  In 
my  form  of  government,  although  I  have 
slanted  towards  It  all  of  my  life.  I  am  not 
even  forced  to  believe  In  Ood.  If  I  don't 
want  to. 

Ironically.  It  Is  the  characteristic  freedom 
of  democracy  that  forces  me  to  be  a  si&vr 
of  the  truth.  James  Bryce  came  closest  to 
the  truth  when  he  said,  "Mo  government 
denwnds  so  much  from  the  citizen  an  dr- 
znocrocy  and  none  gives  back  so  much." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  TKK  BOCBK  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  1. 1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  tn  previ- 
ous years,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  again  sponsored  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  In  which  high  school 
students  across  the  Nation  pftrtlclDate 
for  scholarships  tanginc  from  tl.OOO  to 
$5,000. 

This  year  350,000  American  youths  par- 
Ucliiated,  and  tbe  winner  from  Kansas 


Bombiic  of  North  Vkhum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


or  NSW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1. 1967 
Mr.  HELBTOeaa.    Mr.  Sjjcaicer.  there 
arc  many  who  question  the  uaefulne.'is  of 
oiu-  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Although  our  bombing  has  increased 
in  Intensity,  many  observers  (eel  thai  we 


have  seen  little  effect  of  thla  bombing 
upon  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  New  Republic  has  dealt  with  what 
they  feel  to  be  some  of  the  salient  polnta 
in  the  debate  over  the  effectiveness  of 
these  bombings. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  article  from  the  January  21 
issue  of  the  New  Republic  on  the  subject 
of  these  bombings.  It  is  an  article  that 
Is  well  worth  reading  and  I  wish  to  share 
It  with  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
missed  seeing  It  at  the  Ume  of  it*  pub- 
lication. The  article  follows: 
Call  It  Orr 

When  UJS.  plane*  first  l>egan  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  February  7,  1&65,  It  was  ex- 
plained in  Washington  that  appearances  not- 
twthstandlng,  we  sought  "no  wider  war."  and 
that  thla  bombing  wu  "carefully  limited  to 
military  areas  which  are  supplying  men  and 
fcnns  for  attacking  South  Vietnam-"  Almost 
two  years  later.  In  his  SUte  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  repeated  the  rea- 
auraaces:  he  seeks  no  wider  war;  we  are 
stiU  fighting  a  limited  war.  Nevertheiesa, 
the  bombing  has  progreasively  accelerated  In 
tU  indiscriminate  deetructlveneas.  In  the 
number  and  kinds  o<  targets.  In  1965.  U-S. 
aircraft  flew  34.S70  aortlea  over  the  North. 
Ijutt  year,  all  retercnce  to  individual  ■■sOTtlea" 
was  aiMJidoned;  instead,  there  were  23.677 
•missions"  over  the  North,  which  on  the 
'  tuual  assumption  of  four  aircraft  per  mia- 
alon.  amounU  to  94.306  aortles.  (The  Pen- 
tagon givea  no  figures  on  the  tonnage  of 
bomlM  dropped.) 

Pour  hundred  and  forty-two  US  planes  and 
four  reauce  heUcopters  had  t>een  ahot  down 
over  the  North,  as  of  last  month.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  claims  the  destruction 
or  damage  tn  the  North  by  our  air  strikes 
of  7.000  trucks.  3,000  railway  cars,  S.OOO 
bridges.  5,000  barge*  and  boata  and  more  than 
two-  thirds  of  tba  Hcvth'a  oU  atorag*  •upplles. 
moat  of  IU  ammunition  atorag*  and  explosive 
planu  and  "nearly  all  brtdgM"  outside  the 
Hanol-Halphong  area.  Bow  can  there  be 
anything  left  worttx  knocking  down  and 
out?  Tet  there  always  aeema  to  be  another 
bridge,  another  radar  site  or  railroad  track 
to  blow  up. 

Since  aU  thla  air  activity  has  not  stopped 
troop  Infiltration  from  North  to  Soutli  (it 
has  increased),  nor  undermined  the  morale 
or  economy  of  the  adveraary,  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread view  that  the  US  should  uncondi- 
tionally and  \inilaterally  stop  the  bombing. 
The  Secretary  General  o*  the  United  Na- 
tions haa  aald  It;  ao  has  Oeneral  de  Gaulle 
and  countless  other  Indirlduals  and  orgatxisa- 
tions  abroad.  It  has  been  urged  by  our  col- 
leagues, the  editors  of  Comrrumweal  maga- 
dne,  and  by  the  editors  of  the  St.  Louis  Pott- 
Diapatch.  An  uncondiUonal  cessation  of  US 
bombing  has  also  been  cited  by  the  premier 
of  North  Vietnam.  In  his  talks  with  Harri- 
son Sallabury  of  The  New  York  Timei,  as  a 
fifth  point  (not  coodltloo)  that  should  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States  if  there  Ls  to 
be  a  settlement. 

The  JuaUflcatloo  for  halUng  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  It  seems  to  us,  is  not  that  it 
would  of  Itself  produce  peace,  or  even  nego- 
Uations.  The  American  public  would  be  de- 
ceiving Itself  were  It  to  believe  that  the  Vle« 
Cong  or  Hanoi  wlU  give  up  simply  becauas 
the  US  has  given  up  ila  air  attacks.  The  rea- 
sons for  a  halt  are  that  the  bombing  la 
widening,  not  narrowing  the  war.  toughening 
resistance,  not  weakening  It;  getting  Hanoi 
and  the  Viet  Cong  more,  not  leea,  aaaiatanca 
from  Aalan  and  European  communist  atataa; 
raising,  not  lowering  civilian  casualty  rataa; 
feeding,  not  starving  tha  hopes  ct  havka  In 
and  out  of  tba  Pentagon  who  want  more  and 
harder  air  atrlkw  agalnat  th*  North— and 
possibly  against  China  too. 


Last  November,  President  Johnson  aald  he 
couldn't  "conceive  of  anyone  feeling  that 
one  Bide  ought  to  stc^  the  bombing  and  the 
other  side  to  conUnue  It."  But  there  haan't 
been  any  bombing  by  "the  other  side."  The 
time  for  us  to  have  stopped  was  two  years 
ago.  Better  now  than  two  years  hence.  The 
prudefit  maxim  liaa  became:  the  more  US 
miUtary  activity  in  Vietnam,  the  worse,  the 
less  the  better. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  FreeoiftB  Urges    •pJ^J^.*^ 


the  RscoRO  the  address  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman,  from  which  I  have 
Quoted  in  part. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 
Addbcss   bt   SEcaFTABT  or  AcaicuLTUU  Oa- 

vn.LE  L.  PaxKiuM  at  tux  NaTIOH'rf  Clcan- 

ebt  towm  achxxvnuht  confoizmcb  st  thx 
Statlxx- Hilton  Hottl,  Washikgton,  D.C. 

FEHBUJUtT    21,    1067. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  bumper  stlt^er  on 


That  Cooatryiide  Bcaaty  and  TruqoU- 
lity  Also  Be  the  ObjectiTe  of  Urbaa 
America  so  ai  To  Correct  EBrironmcn- 
tal  Imbalaace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  TiaciNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  1, 1967 

Mr,  RANDOUH.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  have  participated 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  U 
Freeman  in  a  portion  of  the  Nat4on*8 
Cleanest  Town  Achievement  Conference, 
Ftebruary  21,  1967.  In  our  National  Cap- 
ital City. 

It  was  a  gratifying  experience,  not  only 
because  my  home  city,  Elklns,  W.  Va.. 
was  an  award  winner  but  also  because 
Secretary  Freeman  delivered  In  Informa- 
tive and  thought-provoking  address.  I 
hope  Senators  will  distribute  his  address 
to  thousands  of  citizens  because  It  is  a 
challenging  approach  to  a  vital  problem. 

As  he  has  done  »o  well  on  other  occa- 
sions, our  dedicated  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture spoke  of  "the  urgent  need  to 
slow  the  exodus  of  people  from  the  coun- 
tryside to  the  cities."  He  observed 
cogently  that — 

If  we  can  st«m  that  tide,  we  can  give  our 
crowded  cities  a  lltle  breathing  room  .  .  . 
and  the  lead  time  they  need  to  assess  wher* 
they  are  and  where  they  want  to  go  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  only  way  to  stem  that  tide 
U  to  build  opportunity  Into  the  oountry- 
slde  ...  for  that  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
hold  people  there. 

Mr.  President,  three  additional  para- 
graphs of  Secretary  Freeman's  speech 
are  especially  worthy  of  being  under- 
scored: namely: 

There  no  longer  remalne  a  compelling  rea* 
son  why  busmess  and  Industry — and  Jobs — 
cannot  be  distributed  equitably  throughout 
America.  And  this  one  action  alone — if  en> 
acted  m  substantial  enough  measure — would 
do  a  grea-t  deal  to  restore  biological  and  es- 
thatlc  balance  to  this  nation. 

Instead  of  building  industry  where  people 
are — without  considering  whether  Xhrny  want 
to  be  there  or  even  If  it  is  good  that  ao  many 
of  them  are  there — we  must  start  to  build 
Industry  and  provide  Jobs  where  more  people 
want  to  be  .  .  .  where  more  people  ought  to 
be. 

There  i«  beauty  in  the  oountiyaidc.  Tbera 
is  tranquillity  there.  But  there  can  alJo  b« 
beauty  and  tranquillity  in  urban  America — 
aa  you  people  have  proved  (in  making  this 
OleaiMat  Town  Achievement  Conference  poa- 
tfbla) .     We  mutt  and  can  have  both. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  ol 


Help  iieautlfy  your  local  dump.  Tlirow 
aomethlng   lovely   away   today." 

Now  far  from  being  offended  by  this  cava- 
lier comment  on  a  subject  as  Important  as 
beautlflcatlon,  I  was  encouraged.  Let  me 
tell  you  why. 

Bumper  stickers,  sloganeering  buttons,  and 
graffiti — those  frequently  wUty  and  some- 
times profound  obeervatlons  on  human 
foibles  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  we  find 
scrlbblad  on  fencea,  the  sides  of  buildings 
and  restroom  walls — are  as  "In"  aa  "in"  can 
be  these  days. 

Tbe  name  of  the  game  Ls  Intellectual  one- 
upmanship.  Design  a  sticker  or  a  button  or 
concoct  a  grafflto  that  challenges  the  reader 
to  look  beyond  tbe  obvioua  to  the  whimsical, 
tbe  ironic,  or  the  ridlculoua  .  .  .  and  you've 
scored. 

The  key  to  scoring  is  contemporary  pcr- 
ceptiveneas.  You've  almply  got  to  know 
what's  going  on  in  the  world  to  play  the 
game. 

Tbat'a  why  I  found  that  particular  bumper 
sucker  encouraging.  Its  designer  knew  that 
beautlflcatlon  was  becoming  a  big  thing.  If 
It  wasn't,  there  was  no  point  in  spoofing  it. 

I'll  return  to  this  point,  but  now  let  me 
consider  beautlflcatlon — and  the  urgent  need 
for  It— In  a  more  serious  vein. 

Today  we  hear  much  about  t2ie  hoatUlty 
between  man  and  his  environment.  We  bear 
that  there  is  a  basic  antipathy  between  the 
nature  of  man  and  what  he  has  fashioned 
for  his  domain.  We  hear  that  modern  man 
is  living  m  violation  of  biological  law  .  . 
and  that  this  unnatural  exutence  la  taking 
lU  toll  iu  bleakness  of  spirit  and  mental 
disease. 

Moreover,  at  last  week's  intemattooaJ  aem- 
inar  on  "The  Quality  oC  lUa's  Kavlron- 
ment" — sponsored  by  the  Smltliaonlan  Insti- 
tution here  in  Woahlngton— speaker  after 
speaker  noted  tliat  man  seenu  to  have  lost 
the  abUlty  to  launch  coordlnatod  attacks, 
governed  by  some  overriding  commoD  ideal. 
on  all  aspects  of  his  environment. 

When  did  It  come  about — this  hostility 
between  man  and  his  world  T 

Some  say  within  tbe  last  generaUon. 

In  1010,  most  Americans  etlU  llvad  in  ths 
oountryside.  The  2300  town*  In  existence 
then  had  average  peculations  ot  lesa  than 
10.000.  and  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  miles  of  open  land  and  virgin  foreat. 
Whatever  the  hardships  in  those  dajn — and 
they  were  conalderuble — there  wae  alao  the 
environmental  compensation  of  abundant 
natural  beauty. 

But  by  1800.  most  Americans  lived  in  fl.OOO 
urban  concentrations.  Twenty-five  of  these 
bad  populations  of  more  than  600.000  ■  .  . 
and  were  spreading  into  one  another. 

Space  photograph*  discern  what  appear 
to  l>e  single  cities  stretching  500  mile*  Crom 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  ...  or  BOO  mile*  from 
Richmond  to  Bangor. 

Today.  35,000,000  Americans  ar*  Jammed 
into  a  narrow  strip  of  Baatern  Seaboard  run- 
ning from  WaahlngtoxL.  D.C,  to  Bo*ton, 
Masaachusett*. 

Ililrty-flve  million  American*  trying  to 
live  .  .  .  and  trying  to  find  th*  open,  green 
epao*  they  instinctively  erav*  lo  right  th* 
Tlolatlon  of  biological  law  and  reator*  soak* 
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bAlance  of  order.  bCAQty  and  tnsqnUUty  to 
their  enTlronniFDt, 

Each  year  another  3  million  Amerlcaiu 
pour  into  the  Mggeat  dtiea.  And  with  each 
incomlxiK  wave  oX  humanity,  a  mllUon  more 
acres  at  fl«)dB,  woods  and  hills  near  urban 
centers  are  Inundated  by  aephait.  concrete, 
■hopping  centers,  and  housing  developments. 
And  while  the  lurburbs  loo  often  are 
■prawUng  without  grace,  rhyme  or  reason. 
the  Inner  cities  too  often  are  rotting  with 
decay. 

BiUhoarda.  garish  neoo  signs,  undisguised 
trash  depots,  rundown  housing,  parking  lots 
Instead  of  parlu.  waterfronta  cluttered  and 
defaced  with  concrete  planu,  railroad  spurs 
and  elevated  express-ways  .  .  .  these  are  the 
sights  too  many  harrlad  cSty  workers  see  as 
they  go  to  work  and  return  hooM*  in  bumper 
to  bumper  traiBc. 

They  breathe — not  fresh  air — but  noxloua 
fumc«.  They  hear — not  the  meadowlark— 
but  the  cacophony  oi  auto  boma.  They 
•ee — not  vlataa  of  natural  beauty — but  sky- 
lines of  u^ness. 

Where — In  aU  this— Is  man  to  find  raUef 
and  solitude  and  that  communion  with  the 
estheUc  that  will  ease  the  hostility  between 
him  and  his  enrlronment? 

Happily,  the  outlook  U  not  as  bleak  ••  It 
ODce  appeared.  We  have  It  within  our  power 
to  change  all  of  this  ...  U  we  have  the  will 
to  do  It.  The  cities  represented  here  today 
have  demonstrated    that  deteitnl nation. 

Ullllons  of  Americans  have  demonstrated 
the  same  determination  over  the  many  years 
since  the  Cleanest  Towns  contest  wae  In- 
stituted by  the  National  Clean  Up — Paint 
Up— nx  Up  Bureau  way  back  In  1913.  Thia 
year  90  minion  people  In  333  cities  and  towns 
pitched  in  to  clean  up  and  beautify  their 
communities  .  .  .  and  entries  In  the  1906 
contest  were  SO  percent  greater  than  they 
were  the  year  before. 

Bad  It  not  been  for  the  inspiration  of  the. 
Clean  Up^Palnt  Up— Fix  Up  Bureau — and 
the  response  by  cities  such  as  yours,  the  face 
of  today's  America  would  be  even  less  at- 
trmctlTc  than  it  Is.  I'm  confident  that  these 
efforts  will  continue  to  make  an  even  greater 
contribution  to  beautifying  America  In  the 
years  abend. 

Efforts  to  Improve  the  current  environ- 
ment  of  the  dty  will  always  be  a  major 
tool  In  reducing  anvlronmental  hostility. 
But  there  are  two  other  tools  Important  to 
our  future  envln^nment  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  today. 

nrst.  we  must  rebuild  many  of  our  older 
dues  .  .  .  azvd  builti  new  ones. 

Charles  Burchard.  the  dean  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic's  Institute  of  Architecture,  re- 
cently noted  that  we're  going  to  have  to  balld 
a  second  America  to  house  the  doubled  popu- 
lation we  expect  by  the  year  3000. 

In  effect,  he  said,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
duplicate  every  single  structure  tn  the  United 
States  today. 

"But."  be  pointed  out,  "this  doesn't  mean 
we're  going  to  do  it  right.  We  do  have  a 
choice,  but  the  general  population  has  never 
heen  asked  to  make  mch  choices  before. 

"la  past  ages."  he  said,  "the  church,  the 
pharaoh.  the  king,  the  noble,  and  the  very 
wealthy  made  the  environmental  decisions 
for  their  communities-  Now  It's  up  to  us. 
and  there's  no  reason  why  our  government— 
for  which  we  pay  and  to  which  we  elect  rep- 
resentatives— should  not  share  in  this  effort 
...  as  there  Is  every  Indication  they  now 
will.  Our  govemmect  pro^nuns  for  commu- 
nity Improvement,  however,  will  be  merely 
tools  for  local  use.  The  basic  decisions  must 
remain  ours." 

Dean  Burchard  then  pointed  out  that  sev- 
eral hunderd  communities  alresdy  are  In  the 
process  of  planned  change. 

"The  pattern  seems  to  be  working  out  this 
way."  he  said.  "The  central  area  of  down- 
town will  have  relatively  fewer  uses  than 
it  once  had-  Manufacturing,  warehousing, 
and  distribution  will  continue  to  disappear 
Snm  ttw  esntral  dty.    They  will  be  replaced 
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by  various  forms  of  housing,  and  by  admin- 
istrative offlces.  businesses,  hotels,  theatres. 
and  shopping.  The  central  city  wlU  be  served 
by  loop  highways  vhlch  tend  to  delineate  It." 
He  envisions  future  cities  built  to  esthetic 
as  well  as  practical  demands  .  .  .  dtles  where 
through  tzikfllc  will  be  routed  around.or  even 
under  the  densely  populated  areas  .  .  .  where 
the  cars  which  must  come  Into  the  center  are 
parked  underground  or  tn  landscaped  lots 
whose  terrain  and  fultage  screen  them  from 
view  .  .  .  where  eyepleoflng  buildings  are  set 
off  from  one  snother  by  parks  and  pools  and 
trees  and  flowers  and  shrubs. 

I  believe  we  c«n  have  more  and  more  such 
dtlee — t/  ice  irartc  them  badly  enough  to  do 
ichat  haa  to  be  done  to  get  them. 

And  this  group— this  organization — these 
contest  participants  have  the  knowledge  and 
experience  to  take  the  leadership  In  this 
effort. 

There  Is  also  a  third  tool  to  use  In  reduc- 
ing the  hostility  between  Axnrleans  and  their 
environment,  but  the  use  of  this  tool  may  re- 
quire a  180-degree  turnabout  In  our  conven- 
tional thinking. 

Up  to  very  recently,  one  of  the  obvious 
recourses  to  solving  the  problem  of  cities 
with  too  little  space  for  too  many  people 
has  been  Ignored  or  overlooked. 

I  speak  now  of  the  urgent  need  to  slow 
the  eiodxis  of  people  from  the  countryside  to 
the  dtles.  If  we  can  stem  that  tide,  we  can 
give  our  crowded  dUes  a  little  breathing 
room  .  .  .  and  the  lead  time  they  need  to 
assess  where  they  are  and  where  they  want 
to  go  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  only  way  to  stem  that  tide  Is  to  build 
opportumty  into  the  oountrslde  .  .  .  for 
that  Is  ths  only  way  we  can  hold  people 
there. 

There  no  longer  remains  a  compelling  rea- 
•on  why  business  and  Industry — and  jobs — 
cannot  be  distributed  equitably  throughout 
America.  And  this  one  action  alone — if 
enacted  In  substantial  enough  measure — 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  restore  biological 
and  asthetlc  balance  to  this  nation. 

Instead  of  building  Industry  where  [Kople 
are — without  considering  whether  they  want 
to  be  there  or  even  if  It  is  good  that  so  many 
of  them  are  there — we  must  start  to  build 
Industry  and  provide  Jobs  where  mf>re  peo- 
ple want  to  be  .  .  .  where  more  people  ought 
to  be. 

There  i»  beauty  in  the  countryside.  Tlicre 
la  tranquillity  there.  But  there  can  also  tw 
beauty  and  tranquillity  In  urban  America — 
as  you  people  have  proved.  Wa  must  and 
con  have  both. 

Fortunately,  we  have  more  than  hope  that 
tomorrow's  America  can  be  a  more  orderly, 
tranquil  and  beautiful  America.  We  have 
the  beginnings  of  policy,  programs  and 
guidelines  to  do  wbat  must  be  done. 

The  Johnson  Administration  clearly  per- 
ceives the  urgent  need  to  redesign  man's  en- 
vironment to  eliminate  Its  hostile  sspects. 

The  Demonstration  dtles  program,  for  in- 
stance, will  spur  the  rebuilding  of  the  cores 
of  certain  major  dtlea. 

Bural  development  programs  have  been 
launched  to  aave  and  enhance  rural  re- 
sources and  rural  beauty  .  .  .  and  to  bring 
parity  of  opportunity  to  the  countryside. 

Department  of  Agriculture  agencies  are  in 
the  vanguard  of  this  effort.  Our  soil  con- 
servationists work  with  housing  developers 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  areaa 
being  developed.  R£A  has  developed  mate- 
n&ls.  equipment  and  system  deaigns  which 
lowered  the  cost  of  putting  telephone  wires 
underground  .  .  .  rather  than  stringing 
them  along  unsightly  polta.  Agricultural 
rccearchers  have  developed  new  eye-pIeasJng 
plants.  Other  agendas  are  participating  in 
cost  shared  projecu  to  develop  new  vistaa 
of  green  space  and  beauty  .  .  .  are  working 
to  end  pollution  of  lakes  and  streams  .  .  . 
and  are  Improving  and  protecting  our  na- 
tional forests.  And  sUll  others  are  working 
to  develop  all  the  reeourccs  of  rural  Aroerloft 


to  make  It  more  attractive  to  Industry  .  .  . 

&nd  to  the  people  we  must  hold  there. 

The  President  and  the  First  Lady  are  lead- 
ing the  campaign  to  beautify  all  of  America 
.  .  .  azKl  that  campaign  Is  making  real  head- 
way. We  need  no  more  proof  of  this  than 
the  greatly  Increased  partlctpaUan  In  this 
yetu-'s   Cleanest   Towns   contest. 

And  here  Is  another  significant  develop- 
ment— the  gearing  up  of  the  professions  in- 
volved in  environmental  design  and  rede- 
algn  to  faCe  the  challmgea  of  the  future 
.  .  .  and  the  way  colleges  and  universities 
are  upcradlng  curricula  and  redirecting  em- 
phases to  focus  upcA  wbat  must  be  done 
with  the  made  tnvlronment  In  the  years 
ahead. 

But  moat  Important — and  encouraging — 
la  the  fact  that  rank  and  file  Americans 
acxDss  this  land  have  become  aware  of  our 
nation's  biological  Imbalance  and  esthetic 
ahortcosnlngs  .  .  .  and  are  doing  something 
about  It. 

This  is  why  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
bumper  sticker  X  mentioned  In  my  opening 
remarks,  tt  proved  to  me  that  Americans 
are  aware. 

"With  the  support  and  the  understanding 
of  the  American  citiaenry."  Dean  Burchard 
said,  "we  can  now  create  an  environment 
stifllciently  varied  and  related  tn  Its  pans 
to  the  human  scale  .  .  .  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  body  and  spirit  Is  possible  once 
again  .  .  .  and  in  which  we  will  be  able  to 
live  In  harmony  with  biological  law." 

Led  by  you,  tlut  support  .  .  .  that  under- 
standing 11  growing  with  each  passing  day. 


Th«  50tb  Anmrtftuj  of  Liomsm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  csoacxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATiyES 

Wednesday.  March  1. 1967 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Lions  International  celebrated  Foun- 
ders Month,  and  I  had  occasion  to  read  a 
speech  delivered  by  past  president  and 
charter  inemb^',  Jonee  T.  Bond,  of  the 
Greensboro  Lions  Club,  Greenfiboro, 
Ga.,  to  the  Manatee  County  Lions  Club. 
Bradenton.  Fla.  I  take  pleasure  in  shar- 
ing with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Jones'  talk 
on  the  story  of  Lionism  and  the  work  of 
this  great  civic  organization. 

The  address  follows: 

Tn  Stost  or  Lionism 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests  and 
fellow  Lions:  since  this  Is  founders  month 
In  Lionism,  I  hope  to  bring  you  a  message 
that  will  be  both  interesting  and  of  value. 
That  is  to  tell  you  so-netblng  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this,  the  largest  and  greatest 
civic  organization,  and  something  of  how 
It  arrived  at  Its  present  state  of  being  on 
the  eve  of  this  year,  the  SOth  anniversary 
The  convention,  which  I  hope  to  attend,  will 
take  place  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  this  coming 
July. 

nrst,  according  to  history,  the  Lions  In- 
ternational bad  Ita  beginning  and  Bnt 
annual  convention  which  oiBclally  was  or- 
ganized on  October  Sth.  1917.  in  Dallas. 
lysas.  at  the  Adolphus  Hotel  and  would  see 
delegates  from  member  Uons  clubs  In  at- 
tendance, under  the  leadership  of  Lions 
Club  International  Secretary.  Uelvln  Jones, 
and  has  grown  continually  since  that  time. 

To  add  something  personal  to  this  talk. 
I  wish  to  say  the  Lions  Club  which  I  belong 
to  was  organised  in  Greensboro,  Georgia,  and 
took  the  name  of  Greensboro  Lions  Club.  It 
was  organized  m  1B33  at  a  time  in  which 
we  were  at  the  croes  roatls  of  how  to  keep 
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t  drl*  club  to  exUtenoe,  u  the  other  prtrt- 
mn  clutsa  did  not  Borvlve. 

oar  lAoa  chmztez  prerident  wm«  the  l«te 
Tjon  T.   "HAmp"   McGlboney.     Oar  praaent 


Ington  Post  publlstied  an  article  by  the 
Beutera  News  Agency,  datellned  Moacow. 
Pebniary  IT.  which  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  was  hostile  to  a  ban 


about  anCt.mlMll«  mlaalle  tystaiDA  alone.  But 
tbay  notad  that  Sacratary  of  SUU  Dean  Ruak 
aald  on  Feb.  9.  after  Sortet  Premier  Koeygln'B 
commenu  on  tilt  subject,  that  the  United 
Stafeee  U  prepared  "Co  dlecuae  both  ofTeoalve 


,ctlve  charter  membere  are  tin  numDer  ana     ^^  development  and  deployment  of  an     and  defenelveweapoaa  with  the  Soviet  Union 


»U  are  paat  prealdenU  of  thU  club  which 
ut  as  follows: 

Uon  K.  H.  Chapman— retired  bualnesainan 
and  present  chairman  of  board  of  Minnie  O. 
goewell  Hospital. 

uon  Carey  J.  WUIlama— editor  of  Oreeni- 
boro  Herald  Journal  of  Oreenaboro.  Oeorsla. 
snd  owner  for  a  number  of  years. 

Uon  E.  Uoyd  Lewis — ordinary  of  Greene 
County   and  has  been   for  many  years. 

Uon  Jonee  T.  Bond — retired  Insurance 
■sent  and  Uon  past  president  of  Greensboro 
Uons  Club,  who  was  later  to  be  cabinet  sec- 
retary to  district  governor  T.  "Hamp"  Mc- 
aiboney.  of  District  No.  ISA.    Uon  -Hamp' 


antlballlstlc  mlasUe  system.  In  view  of 
the  protracted  delay  by  the  administra- 
tion In  utilizing  funds  provided  by  Con- 
gress to  move  forward  with  an  ABM 
system.  I  believe  that  this  article  will 
be  of  Interest. 

While  I  personally  have  no  hope  for 
these  negotiations,  desirable  as  an  ac- 
ceptable agreement  would  be.  I  would 
nevertheless  have  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  Inspection  of  Russian  territory  If 
such  an  agreement  were  ever  reached. 
This  Is  one  area  In  which  the  Russians 


(State  Depnjunent  Rpotceman  reiterated 
yesterday  wbat  Rusk  said  then,  that  they 
would  not  consider  present  Interpretations 
of  Soviet  poslUoos  "as  their  last  word  on 
this  subject."] 

According  to  Washington  reporta  last 
month,  the  Sorlet  Union  has  ahown  tntereat 
In  dlBcusslng  an  antl-mlsaUe  ban.  But  these 
reporta  lacked  confirmation  In  Moacow,  and 
were  generally  regarded  hare  with  skepU- 
clazn. 

CooununlBt  sources  cited  three  possible 
reasons  for  Soviet  ofipaalUaa; 

Sovlet  military  doctrine  luts  always  been 
bssed    on    a    defensive    outlook,    and    anU- 


uiDooey,  wi  w.Bv>.v>  ..«.  .-^    — -    ——-'.     This  IS  onc  area  m  wiiica  uie  ivu»i«M»     based   on    a   defensive   ouuoo 
spirit  in  uonism  wUl  '^,,"^'"  ^'",'S,„    have  been  adamant,  and  I  feel  that  the     missiles  at  into  such  a  concept. 


limy  heart  as  weU  aa  all  the  many  feUow 
Uons  with  whom  he  came  m  contact  dur- 
ing his  lifetime. 

Our  preeent  president  is  Uon  Dave  Flagg. 
and  our  Uon  secretary  la  Uon  Don  Bourne, 
who.  along  with  the  other" members,  are  do- 
ing a  wonderful  Job  this  year. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tnbuU  to  our  great 
IntemaOonal  secretary,  Uon  Melvln  Jones, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  know  peieonaUy 
and  to  visit  his  home  club  In  Chicago  to  hU 
Ufa  Ume  and  talk  with  hUn.  which  was  most 
inspiring.  .     .  .^ 

to  July  1»«.  Jans*  Bond,  age  16  at  the 
time,  and  Mr.  and  Mim.  Fletcher  Wallace. 
e(  winder,  Georgia,  and  myself,  and  other 
delegates  from  Georgia,  attended  the  Uons 
International  OonrenUon  m  San  Franclsoo. 
On  our  way  up,  we  came  by  car  and  stopped 
by  Uis  Angeles  and  were  visiting  the  CBS. 
studio,  and  while  there  I  was  selected  from 
the  sudlence  by  Walter  OKeefe  to  go  on  the 
air  OD  his  program. 

In  1946.  the  Lions  Club  International  num- 
ber of  clubs  had  grown  to  MOO  and  the  num- 
ber of  members,  aooonllng  to  the  rtcords 
WM  279.1  IS.  Since  that  Ume.  a  dlatance 
Qt  some  30  years,  we  now  have,  according 
to  the  records  of  1»6«.  some  ao,000  clubs  and 
total  membership  ol  800,000  members  on 
this  50th  birthday. 

UoiM  Clube  IntemaUonal  Is  one  of  ths 
few  dvlc  clubs  which  liave  survived  the 
buffeting  and  trials  ot  war  and  depression. 
What  is  Uonlsm?  PiognlsUcating.  is  • 
risky  buslneaa.  Founder  Jones  whose  birth- 
day was  January  ISth,  knew  this  when  he 
was  ssked  for  a  prediction  he  would  answer, 
•I  hope  there  will  always  be  a  land  of  beyond 
for  UotM  Intemaaonall  A  goal  that  will 
keep  growing  larg«  and  larger  sa  we  ap- 
proach It,  yet  will  keep  out  of  reach,  chal- 
lenging us  to  run  fsster,  work  harder,  think 
bigger  and  give  more." 

This  Is  what  I  think  yon  are  doing  here 
at  Manatee  Uons  Club  under  the  fLna  Isad- 
enhlp  at  uon  Preelaeut  O.  B.  Van  Meter 
and  Uon  Secretary  LeRoy  Poet,  Uon  Past 
President  Jamee  M.  Wallace,  Vice  Piertdent 
J.  Ralph  Brooks,  and  other  fine  membere  and 
I  feel  that  I  bespeak  for  all  of  us  winter 
visiting  Uons  when  I  say  a  great  big  thank 
jou  In  allowing  us  v>  keep  our  attendance 


He>lilil7  of  Soviet  GaTenunent  To  Baa  oa 
Antiballistic  REuOes  Sjitem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  mcnmt  caaoczica 
IN  THE  8ENATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STAT«8 

Wednesdaw.  March  1.  i9€T 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Ux.  Presldeiit,  on 
Saturday.  Februarr  1&,  1^67.  the  Waob- 


likelihood  of  any  real  action  is  nil.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be    printed    in    the    Appendix    of    the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows : 

Soratr   ABU   SHBTT  DKM10 

MoBcx>w.  Feb.  17.— Tba  Sorlat  government 
waa  today  raportwl  baalcallr  hostll*  to  a 
ban  on  anU-bamBtlc-mlKlle  ayHtema  aa  pro- 
poeed  by  the  United  States. 

Oommunlst  eource*  said  Ruasla's  opposi- 
tion to  a  negotiated  ABM  moratorium  waa 
restated  privately  by  official*  thl»  week  after 
a  Pravda  article  seemed  to  suggest  that  tha 
Soviet  view  might  have  changed. 

The  officials  were  reliably  quoted  u  aayln^ 
there  waa  no  change  in  the  Kremlin'*  posl- 
Uon.  and  that  baalcally  Rusala  bad  no  Inter- 
est at  preeent  In  negotiating  a  moratorium 
with  the  United  Statei. 

Oommimlat  eource*  aald  the  explanation 
for  the  Pravda  arUole  waa  that  the  writer 
bad  made  a  mlatake. 

Pravda  commentator  Fyodor  Burlataky 
had  been  reprimanded  and  the  newspaper 
would  pubUnh  a  new  article  setting  out  the 
Kremlln'a  negative  vlewa.  the  sourcea  said. 
The  aouTc«  aald  Burlataky"*  error  had 
caused  considerable  embarrassment  In  high 
government  circle* . 

T^xJay'a  clarification  by  Communist  offi- 
cials confirms  the  Soviet  position  as  well  as 
the  negative  answer  given  at  his  Ixindon 
pres*  conference  last  week  by  Prime  Minister 
Koeygln,  who  had  been  asked  U  the  Soviet 
Union  thought  It  possible  to  agree  on  a 
mora  tori  xim- 

He  replied  that  defensive  weapons  such 
as  anti-missile  missiles  were  designed  to  pre- 
aerve  human  lives,  and  "appropriate  conclu- 
sions** could  be  drawn  from  this  answer. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  most  observers 
was  that  Koeygln  was  rejecting  President 
Johnson's  call  last  month  for  a  negotiated 
moratorium  under  which  both  nations  would 
scrap  plans  for  the  building  of  costly  anu- 
mlsBlle  systems. 

On  Wednesday,  after  Koeygln's  return  from 
his  British  visit.  Pravda  published  an  ar- 
tide  about  arms  control  which  quoted  him 
as  saying  Russia  was  ready  to  discuss  the 
curtallmeot  of  ths  arms  race  both  in  the 
field  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 

The  Communist  Party  newspaper"*  Inter- 
pretation attracted  widespread  interest  be- 
cause It  went  considerably  further  than  Kosy- 
gln*a  original  answer. 

[United  States  officials  declined  to  aooept 
ths  news  reports  from  Moscow  yesterday  as 
a  definite  version  of  tiie  Soviet  poeiuon.  They 
acknowledged  that  It  was  extremely  rare  for 
OommunLst  sources  tn  Moscow  to  challengs 
ths  accuracy  of  any  report  in  Pravda,  but 
they  noted  that  there  was  no  official  authen- 
tication of  a  Pravda  errxir. 

[Offldala  IB  Washington  said  It  may  be 
that  ths  Soviet  Union  Is  opposed  to  talking 


BusBls  Is  believed  to  have  already  started 
buUdlng  a  limited  antl-mlsaUe  systsm  around 
Mosoow.  and  work  may  be  too  far  advanced 
f  orlt  to  be  halted. 

Soviet  generals  have  a  deep  distrust  of 
President  Johnson  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  and  the  military  cUmate  Is  against  dla- 
cusslons  of  this  nature  with  the  United 
States  at  this  ttxns. 


Great  Plaina  Wlicat,  lac.:  locre«iii« 
MarkeU  for  U.S.  Wbcat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  n.oaxiu 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  1, 1H7 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  U  wu 
my  privilege  to  Join  with  oOSer  Members 
of  Congress  this  morning  to  he«r  Mr. 
Ralph  Ball,  of  Sterling.  Kans.,  president 
of  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc..  speak  on 
the  Important  efforts  being  conducted  by 
Western  Wheat  Associates,  Great  Plains 
Wheat,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  to  Increase  markets  for 
U3.  wheat. 

Mr.  Ball,  a  constituent  of  mine,  pre- 
sented an  enlightening  report  on  these 
efforts  and  outlined  certain  concerns 
which  these  organltatlons  have  regarding 
future  market  development,  particularly 
relating  to  wheat  exports. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Ricoai).  I  Include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Ball's  remjirks  made  at  a  congressional 
breakfast  In  Washington,  D.C.,  this  date. 
March  1.  1987.   The  remarks  follow: 

RXKABKS    OF    RaU-B    BaLX..    PRCBIDIHT.    OKXAT 

Plains    Whiat,    Ijfc,    at    CoitOBMmowAl. 

Brcaktast,   WABMim/iow ■    D,C,    Mabcm    I, 

I9S7 

Al*o  a  regional  asaoctatloa  slmUar  to  West- 
ern WBeat  A»ocl«»»,  Great  PlalM  Wheat  Is 
Bupport«<]  by  Ave  wheat-producing  states  In 
the  Plalne  area — Colorado,  Kansaa,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota — and 
repreoenta  about  360.000  producer!. 

Aa  the  Burplut  continued  to  grow  In  the 
IffBO'a.  wheat  producers  soon  realized  they 
had  a  laxger  interest  and  responsibility  la 
the  wheat  Industry  than  Just  producing 
wheat.  Accepting  this  reeponslblllty.  state 
wheat  grower  gioupa,  associated  with  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
founded  the  two  organlsatlone  to  Increase 
markets  for  n,a.  wheat. 

These  producer*  eontrlbnte  their  dollars 
to  market  development,    la  addlUoQ,  Great 
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PIMU  Wb««t  eontiuctj  wltb  Foreign  Agrl- 
cultur»l  BCTVIM  at  the  Dep»rtmeot  o»  Agrt- 
culture  for  monlen  iipproprl»te<J  by  CongreM 
under  the  provUlon.  or  P.  L.  480.  the  Imw 
you  end  jour  coUoiguw  provided  u  •  meene 
of  chMineUng  «upport  Into  a  marltct  develop- 
ment DTOfnnL. 

The  record  of  theee  orgMlMtlone  epealu 
fOTlteelf.  Biport.  Jumped  hT  more  th»n  600 
mllUon  buihelB  emoe  1»68.  almost  equal  to 
the  production  of  the  Ave  Oieat  PUlna  itates 

Man;  domeetlc  actlvlUee  carried  on  by  the 
OPW  member  commlMlona  have  an  effect 
upon  the  eiporu  of  U5.  wheat  alao.  One 
•uch  atite-commUrton  eupported  project  la 
the  development  of  a  larjer  kernel  Durum 
Wheat  In  HortH  Dakota.  Member  eute 
wheat  cotnmiaelona  alao  carry  on  extetialTe 
programi  of  education  and  dletrlbute  nu- 
tritional Information  to  anyone  who  aaka  aa 
well  aa  making  crop  and  market  lurveye. 

Smlet  are  made  on  price  the  world  over 
and  wheat  la  no  exception.  And  tranaporta- 
tlon  la  an  Important  part  of  the  price. 
Therefore,  traneportatlon  la  a  major  activity 
of  OTVt.  The  Great  Plalna  la  a  vaat  land- 
locked arte  and  producers  are  dependent 
on  the  tnuieportaOon  networks  to  move 
their  wheal  to  market.  This  oalU  for  a  con- 
stant review  of  rates  so  that  the  competitive- 
ness ol  Oa.  wheat  Is  maintained.  Foe  In- 
stance, the  eaorts  of  Great  Plains  Wheat  and 
the  state  commissions  were  Instrumental  In 
reducing  the  export  rate  from  the  Plains  to 
the  West  Coast. 

GPWs  prime  responsibility  are  the  mar- 
kets ct  lurope.  Africa  and  South  America 
We  maintain  regional  ofllcee  In  The  Nether- 
landa  and  Venezuela  and  a  oounto  office  In 
BraiU.  We  also  cooperate  with  Western 
Wheat  in  AsU. 

We  are  the  wheat  producers  eyes,  ears  and 
mouth  in  the  foreign  field.  In  many  cases, 
ws  are  the  only  voice  In  the  marketplace 
vboae  only  Interest  Is  In  DJ3.  wheat.  We  Ull 
the  gap  that  neither  the  government  nor  the 
grain  tiade  can.  due  to  the  limitations  placed 
upon  tooth.  However,  we  can  work  only 
whan  ttase  Is  cooperation  between  all  three 
groups. 

The  two-way  now  of  market  information 
Is  vital  to  market  development.  Not  only 
dOM  the  Great  Plalna  Wheat  staff  provide 
the  foreign  buyer  with  Information  on  the 
TJA  crop,  price,  availability,  credit  or  the 
beat  meana  ot  using  his  purchase,  but  the 
staff  a^o  receives  Information  concerning 
the  quanlKy  and  quality  of  the  local  crop 
and  the  Import  needs  of  the  country.  This 
Information  Is  then  relayed  to  the  stateside 
staff.  U.8D.A.  and  grain  trade. 

One  eieellent  example  of  OPWi  ellorU  U 
.  the  purchases  by  the  Swiss  Oovemment  for 
tte  strategic  reserve  of  bread  wheat.  Kor- 
mally  the  Swlie  Oovernment  buys  Canadian 
Uanltoba  for  this  reserve  However,  In  IMO. 
after  years  of  effort  by  GPW  staff,  the  Gov- 
ernment purchased  30,000  tons  ot  Dark 
Northern  Spring  Wheat.  This  one  purchsse 
clearly  Illustrated  to  the  Swiss  trade  that 
the  Government  had  confidence  In  the  qual- 
ity of  V3.  wheat.  After  that.  0  8.  share  o< 
bread  wheat  sales  to  Switierland  Jumped 
from  14.4  per  cent  in  l»«5  to  S5.»  per  cent 
for  the  arst  11  months  of  IBM.  Ths  Oov- 
emment also  recenUy  announced  another 
10.000-ton  purchase  this  year. 

Even  though  a  country  may  ahlft  its  pur- 
chases from  a  oompeUtor  to  the  ITnltad 
States.  Great  Plains  Wheat's  Job  la  not 
finished.  We  must  continue  to  inform  th» 
buyer  of  iSianges  In  the  0  8.  market  aystam 
and  aid  in  solving  any  dlffkrultlea  he  may 
encounter.  The  emphasis  shifu  from  on* 
of  proMotton  to  one  of  service. 


The  other  segments  at  market  develop- 
ment have  been  conipetenUy  described  toy 
Mr.  Mooe.  Therefore,  I  will  discuss  sane 
poinu  hindering  our  exports. 

First  u  ths  lack  of  unlfoemlty  in  UB. 
wheat  shlpmenU.  Although  graatlT  Im- 
proved *noe  the  change  in  Ocaln  standards 
tiro  years  ago.  there  la  stlU  some  room  for 
improvement.  The  change  was  Initiated 
jargaly  due  to  an  extensive  study  and  eargo- 
aampling  procram  conducted  by  OPW  and 
OSJJ.A. 

Seoond,  Oreat  Plains  Wheat  baa  spent  a 
substantial  amount  of  time  convincing  the 
foreign  buyer  that  the  United  SUMS  has  a 
constant  supply  o*  quality  wheat  at  eom- 
peutlvs  prices.  The  foreign  buyer  U  bound 
by  tradition  and  buys  the  same  type  of  wheat 
year  after  year.  But  this  position  ss  a 
major  supplier  can  be  qtUckly  put  In  Jeopardy 
if  the  quality  of  our  shlpmenu  drops  or 
prices  remain  unoompeOtlve  for  any  sub- 
stantial period.  Therefoee.  the  United 
Statee,  with  your  help,  must  develop  trade 
and  pricing  policies  that  guard  our  Inten- 
Uon  m  remaining  a  traditional  supplier  of 
quality  wheat. 

Third,  the  United  BUtea  must  develop  an 
ImaglnaUve  credit  policy  which  wUI  encour- 
^f  sales.  Many  times  our  competitor  to  the 
north  has  succeeded  In  doing  business  be- 
cause of  Its  credit  policies.  The  United 
States  should  grant  credit  for  longer  periods 
and  liberalise  the  regulations  concerning 
qualincatlons  to  accept  letters  of  credit  from 
reputable  foreign  banks.  Bven  though  our 
interest  rates  are  lair,  the  strictness  of  the 
other  rulee  has  blocked  many  purchases. 
Another  eseenUal  to  Increaalng  sales  Is  ths 
policy  of  setUng  the  subsidy  well  In  advance 
of  the  marketing  year. 

last,  trade  In  wheat  and  other  agriculture 
products  should  b*  afforded  the  same  freedom 
as  trade  in  Industrial  products.  Therefore, 
aales  of  U.S.  wheat  should  be  able  to  move 
to  Eastern  Bloc  countnee  through  regular 
shipping  channels  Instead  of  requiring  half 
of  the  ahlpment  move  In  U.8.  nag  vessels. 
Increased  VB  trade  with  last  Europe,  an 
accepted  part  of  US  foreign  policy,  ahould 
not  discriminate  against  the  wheot  producer. 
Mr.  Moos  has  mentioned  other  barriers  to 
U-3.  wheat  sales  such  as  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  the  Latin  American 
Free  Trade  Assoclauon.  and  discussed  wheat- 
producer  opinions  on  such  vital  negoUaUons 
as  the  Cereals  Agreement  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  degree  of  dependence  of  US.  agricul- 
ture on  the  export  market  this  last  Bscal  year 
was  17  cente  out  ol  every  U.S.  farmers  market 
dollar.  Wheat  exports  last  year  represented 
70  per  cent  of  VS.  production  and  exports 
for  the  Bret  half  of  this  fiscal  year  exceed 
comparable  months  by  22  per  cent. 

The  cash  exports  Isst  year  provided  $443 
million  towards  allevlaung  the  balance  of 
paymenM  deficit.  In  addition,  monies  re- 
ceived from  concessional  salea  helped  the 
drain  of  gold  by  paying  many  VB.  Govern- 
ment expenses  overseaa  Foreign  marketing 
la  of  vital  tnter«t  to  both  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer and  the  United  Statee.  Therefore. 
and  I  cannot  atrees  It  too  strongly,  the  need 
for  market  development,  in  all  lu  phases. 
wUl  become  more  Important  to  the  future 
sales  of  VB.  wheat  than  H  baa  been  in  tba 
past. 

ir  the  United  SUtee  Is  to  conUnue  to«- 
pand  wheat  dollar  sales,  an  Intenjavs,  cooper- 
aBvs  effort  between  the  wheal  producer, 
through  his  market  development  isawlitton. 
the  Oram  Trade  and  ttw  VMOJk-  Is  iwwtod 
to  — »i-««in  ttw  nnlled  Stataa'  poattlan  aa  a 
traditional  suppUsr  ot  quaaty  wHeat  at  «cm- 
petltlve  prlcsa  We  ma»t  also  eootlnna  watt- 
ing to  reooove  world  tt»de  barrterm. 


Along  with  tba  Matlanal  AasocUtlon  ot 
Wheat  Growers  and  Western  Wheat  Asso- 
QlAtea.  ws  thank  you  for  attending  our  break- 
fast this  morning. 


TIm  Wv  ia  Vietua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  Boimi  CAMounA 
IN  THE  SENATS  OF  THE  UHTTED  STATES 
Weaneiiav,  March  1.  im 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  February  VI,  1967,  the  AugusU 
Chronicle,  AugusU,  Q%..  published 
»n  editorial  entitled  "loosening  the 
Bonds  "  The  eommenu  In  this  editorial 
support  the  feelings  of  the  in»Jority  ot 
otir  eJtliens  concerning  the  conduct  o( 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  if  we  are  to  place 
any  beUef  In  the  leading  opinion  polls 
conducted  recently.  This  opinion  Is  that 
"an  eecaJatlon  which  can  save  the  Uves 
of  Americans  and  end  the  war  months 
or  years  earlier  Is  nothing  but  common- 
sgf^jc  "  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Reco«d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

LoosaivrNQ  -not  BoNna 
A  small  but  hopefully  effective  step  was 
taken  with  announcement  Saturday  that  the 
federal  AdmlnistiaUon's  no-wln  policy  in 
Vietnam  has  been  altered  to  permit  artillery 
shelling  of  approach  routea  In  North  Vietnam 
u»ed  for  aggression. 

This  heavy  arUllery  aheUlng.  already  uk- 
Ing  place,  loosens  one  of  the  bonds  Jy  which 
the  soft-on-communlsm  bloc  has  succeeded, 
like  LUllpuUan  binding  a  powerful  Gulliver, 
In  blocking  our  atrength.  It  will  permit  in- 
terdiction of  columns  of  vehicles  transport- 
ing arms.  munlUons  and  other  suppUes  to  be 
used  directly  In  bringing  death  of  uncounted 
numbers  of  Americans  and  prolonging  the 
wnr  for  months  or  years, 

A  similar  artillery  defenae  agalnat  Infiltra- 
tion will  soon  be  under  way  by  naval  vessels 
along  the  coast.  Both  the  land-based  and 
naval  artillery  will  be  invaluable  In  supple- 
menUng  the  AH  Force  attack  upon  the  In- 
vader's logistic  support.  It  may  be.  In  tact 
that  pinpoint  sbelUng  can  reach  and  neu- 
tralize at  least  tome  of  the  anti-aircraft  bat- 
teries which  have  taken  toU  of  our  Air  Force 
men. 

Every  mlUtary  sltuaUon  Is  to  some  respecu 
unique,  and  that  In  Vietnam  seems  to  lend 
Itself  »peclslly  to  utUlaatlon  of  artillery 
•uch  as  Is  now  under  way.  Development  ol 
this  concept  might  well  reeult  In  a  decision 
to  take  some  of  our  bstUesblps  out  ot  moth- 
baUs.  In  order  to  Intensify  shelling  of  mili- 
tary objectlvee.  The  firepower  of  these  ves- 
sels, which  at  one  time  was  thought  to  be 
outmoded  by  the  development  of  alrpower 
and  other  considerations,  could  be  extremely 
effecUve  to  the  present  need  to  restrain  mlU- 
tary buildup  by  Hanoi's  forces. 

We  will  no  doubt  hear  charges  at  ascala- 
floD  from  tbnss  who  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  an  Amsrlcan  victory.  In  c^  optolon,  an 
saralstlfwi  wtilell  ean  saw  the  Uvea  of  Amer- 
k^^r^  *me  and  tha  war  moctha  or  years  earlier 
to  oothtog  but  common  sense. 


March  1,  1967 
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Growuf  TonnoO  AIoBf  Fam  Froai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  ixtsaotjBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 19S7 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  two 
dlsUngulshed  fanners  from  southwest 
Missouri  attended  the  National  Farm 
Policy  Conference,  held  here  In  Washing- 
ton I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  John  Pawcett.  of  Pair  Grove. 
Mo  and  Mr.  "Oene"  Polrot  of  Oolden 
aty  Mo.,  were  able  to  attend  this  con- 
ference I  believe  that  both  gentlemen 
were  unique.  In  that  while  the  conference 
was  attended  by  a  mulUtude  of  fartn  ex- 
perts, economists,  and  organ^tlon 
leaders,  they  were  a  very  "rare  breed  — 
that  Is,  they  were  farmers  attending  a 
farm  conference.  BoUi  are  master 
farmers  of  over  2.000  acres.  Both  have 
advanced  degrees  and  experience.  One 
ran  the  Consumers  Farm  for  10  years  and 
the  other— Polrot^has  wrltun  "Our 
Margins  of  Life." 

Dpon  his  return  home.  Mr.  John  Faw- 
cett  was  interviewed  by  Mr.  Prank 
Parmer,  staff  writer  from  the  Spring- 
field Mo..  Leader  and  Press.  I  think 
this  Interview,  and  Mr.  Fawcclfs  com- 
ments are  well  worth  reading,  as  Indica- 
tive ol  a  farmer's  reaction  to  the  proceed- 
ings that  were  held  In  'Washmgton.  and 
the  national  problems  In  agribusiness. 

The  interview  follows: 
FswciiT  FDiM  Wa«Hn«<mnt   Is  Woaanm— 
Uwrm  STA'ras  Shckjui  B«.  Too 
(By  Frank  Farmer) 
"If  the  people  reallxed   how   thto  la   the 
margto  between  enough  food  and  not  enough, 
they  would  be  frightened." 

This  statement  was  made  last  week  by 
John  A.  Fawoett.  Route  2.  Fair  Grove.  Faw- 
oett  through  a  lifetime  of  dlrt-larm  opera- 
tion farm  management  and  livestock  breed- 
tog,  at  elbow  rubbing  with  share-croppers 
and  oorporaU  farming  magnates,  had  gen- 
erally come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
contemporary  agribusiness  experts. 

He  Is  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  fsmUy- 
operated  farms,  of  equality  of  Income  and 
position  for  farmers,  of  food  at  a  reasonabls 
price— and  ot  highest  qOallty— for  ths  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Aa  such,  then,  Fawcett  was  tovlted— along 
with  equally  noted  CWarker  Gene  Polrot.  of 
Golden  Gity— to  attend  last  Monday's  "top- 
level"  Ig  meeting  to  Woshtogton.  The  tovl- 
tatlons  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle 
Freeman  were  at  the  request  of  Durward 
Hall,  R-Mo.  ..     . 

Ths  meeting,  Fawcett  said,  was  not 
•tacked.  It  was  wide  open.  The  Department 
ot  Agriculture  was  anxious  to  get  the  views 
of  ag  people,  to  get  closer  to  ag  problems 
than  they  are.  They  didn't  menUon  that 
the  losses  suffered  to  the  agricultural  belt  by 
Dermocrau  to  the  last  election  was  one  rea- 
■on  but  It  waa.  As  was  the  fact  that  the 
country  U  out  of  food  reserves  and  their 
Drogranu  are  not  geared  to  produce  reaervea. 
Swcett  came  horns   with  theae  oonvlc- 

tlona: 

1  The  four  major  farm  organlzatlona  ar* 
closer  than  ever  before  to  "working  to- 
gether." 

1    That  any  farm  organlxatlon  leader  vrho 
ralused  to  cooperate   with   other  organisa- 
tion leads™  -to  develop  a  unified  program 
should  ba  "dropped  from  oBloe  by  the  mem- 
bershlp.- 


S  That  "the  lawmakers  are  itching  to  cor- 
rect the  farm  situation  but  that  cant  do  it 
when  they  don't  get  the  story  right,  either 
a  home  or  In  Waahlngton." 

«  That  the  "agricultural  situation  should 
be  of  more  concern  to  the  urban  dvrellw 
than  to  farm  people.  The  lattw  can  be 
aelf-BUEtalnlng;  the  former  cannot." 

■The  first  man  that  talked  was  Ed  Chris- 
Uanaon.  of  the  Farmers  Union,"  said  Faw- 
cett "He  brought  out  thst  there  U  no  senss 
of  security  In  agriculture,  that  farmera  are 
actually  worried  about  where  theyYe  headed 
for  Several  talks  were  made  relative  to  mUk 
markettog  orders,  pricing  and  milk  produc- 
tion to  general.  The  speakers  were  generally 
critical  of  present  low  prlcoa  compared  to 
production  costs. 

"They  asked  Freeman's  serious  considera- 
tion of  revlewtog  marketing  ordeia,  ex- 
pressed concern  over  Ices  of  """.'ry"'"  »°° 
of  young  men  who  are  not  entering  dalrytog 
aa  fast  as  aellouU  or  retirements. 

"A  poultry  leader  discussed  the  problems 
of  chickens,  turkeys  and  eggs,  and  pointed 
out  the  vast  advances  brought  the  poultry 
industry  by  technology  and  all  of  It  on  the 
basis  of  private  enterprise. 

Several  Uvestock  people  talked  on  prob- 
lems of  producing  and  markettog  cattle  and 
bogs  These  discussions  mainly  character- 
ized the  rising  costs  of  opemUon  in.  varloua 
areaa  of  breeding,  ralstog,  flnlshtog  and  mar- 

""■"^e  mato  theme  developed  by  most  live- 
stock people  was  that  diaconttouanoe  of  gov- 
ernment purchases  of  beef  "ha  P"*  ""d  <he 
impact  on  the  market  ot  Imports,  at  a  time 
when  production  In  the  United  SMtes  was 
running  higher  than  local  consumption  and 
export  requirements  had  caused  <«»Pre^ 
^rlcM  and  uncertainties  aa  to  the  future 
markets  of  beef  and  pork. 

"And  several  speakers  explslned  In  deton 
that  much  dissatisfaction  came  becatise  of 
uncertatoty  as  to  what  steps  wem  »  be 
taken  by  the  USDA  to  the  near  and  distant 

'"NTattempt  waa  made  by  admtolstratlon 
ofllclala  to  answer  the  various  remarks  at  the 
meeting.  Fawcett  noted,  but  he  Is  confident 
ST  taSor  of  the  meeting  will  *•  reflected 
later  to  future  programs  of  the  USDA 

-I  recognized  from  the  dlscusalons  that 
moat  of  the  major  form  organisations  are 
toterestml  In  the  welfare  of  their  membera 
Fawcett  said.  "And  the  thinking  of  the  or- 
ganlaauons  as  to  how  to  arrive  at  bett« 
prlcea.  better  condlUona,  did  not  vary  too 
much.  General  concensus  after  the  meettog 
waa  that  It  Is  a  shame  the  organisations 
could  not  get  together  and  develop  and  dis- 
cuss snd  compromise  so  that  they  can  offer 
a  unified  program  to  the  secretary  of  agn- 

Fawcett  aald  that  following  the  meeting. 
he  decided  to  contact  representatives  from 
various  mldwestem  states  and  talk  to  thMn 
to  regard  to  the  trends  In  agriculture.  -The 
Isst  year  I  was  with  FarmUnd  Industries 
(With  farms  at  Trimble,  Mo  l ."  Fawcett  said. 
"I  talked  with  over  20,000  Midwest  farmers 
who  came  to  visit  the  reeearch  farms. 

"Ot  1600  ot  these  farmers.  I  kept  score  on 
on  this  quesUon— -What  about  your  eons? 
ElKhty-slx  percent  told  me  they  were  advis- 
ing their  sons  to  go  to  schooi  and  get  a  Job 
off  the  farm.  Becauas  If  a  college  graduate 
is  good  enough  to  make  M200  (th.  USDA. 
figure  of  net  tocome,  not  to  be  confused  ■with 
n«  profit) ,  on  th.  farm,  h*  la  good  enough 
to  make  »10,000  oil  It.  . 

"So  because  ot  my  contact  with  these 
farmCT.  their  represenUtlvea  were  eag«  «o 
taU  to  me.  And  I  found  they  are  Just  Itch- 
ing to  correct  this  agricultural  situaUom.  but 
they  can't  do  it  when  they  dont  get  tna 
story  right  at  home  or  to  Washington. 

Neither  Fawcett— nor  Polrot  nc»  most  ol 
the  other  800  gueeu  at  the  meetlng-^wm 
able  to  voice  their  personal  opinions  at  tha 
meeung— understandsbls  at  a  cna-day 
meeting.    However,  Fawoett  does  hata  ■onia 


definite  Ideas  as  to  the  problems  In  agri- 
culture today,  and  as  to  where  agrlctuture 
Is  going  as  compared  to  where  it  should  go: 
First,  he  potnts  out  that  the  »0-man  Ba. 
tional  Advisory  Conunlasloo  of  Pood  and 
nber,  as  established  by  President  Johnscn, 
boasts  only  four  men  "who  might  be  even 
remotely  cIom  to  grass  rooU  agrlculttffe. 
Seven  are  educators  and  economlsU,  U  are 
busln^nnen  or  proceaKn.  four  are  coop- 
eiaUve  executives  and  two  are  labor  ocga.- 
nlsatlon  heads," 

Second,  "I  wonder  If  there  might  not  be  a 
credibility  gap  In  the  USDA  reports,  to  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  vratchlng  mar- 
ket prices  and  trying  to  evaluaM  the  state- 
ments oo  Imports  of  dairy  producM,  heel, 
farm  Income,  etc, 

"Why  la  the  general  public  told  that  ths 
average  farmer  earned  net  »4200  when  he 
had  average  tovestments  ol  S59.000  and  was 
aUowed  no  toterest  on  tovestment.  no  pay- 
ment on  mortgage,  no  Income  ttxe.,  no  pay 
for  his  own  or  his  family's  Ubor,  and  not 
oiUy  that,  but  was  charged  for  rent,  fuel 
and  food  for  his  family,  to  crdw  to  show 
ths  S420O  net?  This  Is  erroneous  Informa- 
tion." 

Third  Fawcen  notee  the  administration 
wanu  to  bring  back  30  mlluoo  of  its  "re. 
tired'  eo  mlllloo  aorea  this  year.  (Only  about 
two-third,  will  come  back  to  production,  at 
latest  figures).  _     .  .w 

He  doubts  thst  this  vrtU  bring  shout  the 
estUnated.  or  desired,  producUon.  "The  kU 
that  was  put  to  the  soU  bank  and  retired  - 
grain  acreage  was  and  ia  the  poorest,  lowest 
producing  land  on  the  participating  farm. 
Much  of  the  retired  land  Is  now  owned  by 
off-farm  employe  farmers,  retired  farmers 
and  large  tax  sheltered  operators  that  Just 
■  wont  brtog  this  land  back  into  production. 
"We  also  have  a  manpower  loss  In  agri- 
culture that  U  not  fully  recognized.  Briefly, 
the  capital  outlay  to  finanoe  land  machtoery 
and  Uvestock  la  so  large  aa  to  make  It  Im- 
po»lble  for  many  young  farmers  to  get 
started.  Also,  off-farm  agrlculture-bustoes. 
lobs  ore  paying  salaries  well  above  farm 
eamtogs.  without  the  hard  oonfinlng  farm 
work  and  financial  risks." 

Fourth.  Fawcett  thinks  the  taking  each 
year  of  about  a  million  acres  of  land  for 
urban  development,  roads  and  highways,  golf 
eoursea  and  other  recreational  areas.  Is  being 
"taken  much  too  UghUy  by  the  consuming 
public  who,  after  all,  will  stifler  when  the 
ume  comes  when  there  Is  not  enough  food 
to  go  around.  The  farmer  can  always  make 
out  Hs  can  be  »lf-sustalning.  But  irhat 
of  the  c  jnsumor  who  hss  no  land  to  prodtice 

r«etables.  meat  or  milk?"  

Fifth.  America's  chief  sgrlcultural  leaders 
have  no  "relaUve  values-  to  regard  to  agri- 
culture. "For  instance.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  recently  said,  to  a  speech  Imply- 
ing knowledge  and  support  ot  agriculture. 
•We  must  have  dairy  covra  to  have  milk. 

-What  he  dldnt  say  was  that  you  have 
to  have  dairy  cows  belore  you  can  raise  dairy 
cows,  and  that  from  breeding  date  on  a  cow 
to  production  Is  a  three-year  period—plus 
the  fact  half  ot  the  offspring  will  be  bulls. 
More  serious  than  losing  our  dairy  cow  pop- 
UUtlon,  ws  have  lost  our  dairymen.  To  be 
a  good  dairyman.  It  U  almost  a  must  ttiat 
a  boy  grow  up  to  dairying.  Again,  why 
would  a  dairyman  tell  hU  son  to  stay  to  the 
dairy  bustoees?- 

Birth,  corporate  farming  Is  a  coming  threat 
to  the  American  way  of  agriculture  wMch 
made  the  country  the  beet  ted  to  the  world 
and  which  provided  the  base  tor  the  United 
States  to  become  the  greatest  Industrial, 
military  and  cultural  power  to  the  world. 

-Many  say  corporate  farming  U  not  big 
«lough  yet  to  be  considered  a  threat.  Tet. 
one  Kanaas  aty  todustrlal  corporation  rw- 
oently  announced  totentloos  ot  diverttng  It- 
self i  factorlea  and  toveeUng  lla  capital  In 
ao.OOO  acres  of  Midwest  feed  grato  land,  to 
OalifcMla.  there  U  one  oorporatioo  whlctt 
Urts  among  Itt  aa»U  2.414.112   acre,   and 
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whleh   feeda  out  pertupa   100,000  head   of 
ca-tcle  ft  year. 

'1  g^y  tbAt  the  d&nger  presented  tn  theae 
oorpormtlona  la  not  in  tbeU  production,  for 
that  we  can  uae.  but  in  Ita  control  of  that 
production  and  lU  effects  on  marlcetmg  and. 
therefore,  prlcea.  We  ahould  think  more  ot 
encoura^ng  the  farm  family,  the  farm  labor 
and  management,  to  develop  it  to  the  f  ulleet. 
The  corporate  operation,  without  the  per- 
apnul  touch  of  ownenhlp  management  ha« 
never  be«n  able  to  produce  aa  efficiently  aa 
the  family-operated  unit  " 

Pawoett  la  of  the  opinion  that  the  trends 
In  agriculture  which  deUberately  created 
Bbortac**  ^  production,  which  kept  the 
family  farmer  from  remaining  financially 
capable:  the  corporate  giant  with  Its  threat 
of  production  and  price  monopoly,  are  trend* 
that  dldnt  happen  overnight,  but  are  uenda 
that.  If  not  checked,  are  going  to  gel  bigger 
and  biggar. 

In  abort,  his  phlloeophy  might  be  summed 
up  ttiua:  the  whole  agricultural  problem, 
viewed  from  the  outalde.  la  very  aimpie — 
food  for  everyone  at  a  reasonable  profit  to 
the  [woduoer.  It  la  when  we  get  involved 
to  polltlM.  In  appUcatlon  of  programs,  that 
the  problem  gets  bogged  down  m  an  Un- 
poaalble  moraaa. 

"Parmera  want  to  produce."  he  aald.  "and 
the  world  need*  the  production.  But  before 
they  can  produce,  farmen  must  be  able  to 
survive  within  the  society  they  largely 
created." 


Pragrett  in  Woni«i'*  Rifhts — A 
Coatiavias  ChalleBf* 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KANSAa 
IH  TBI  HOUSE  or  BKPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  Febmary  Zi,  19S7 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  Mrs.  Boiton  and  other 
diitlnsulshed  Members  In  commemorat- 
tng  the  147th  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  an  outstand- 
ing dtlzen  and  great  leader  In  the  cause 
of  women's  rights,  and  Jeannette  Ran- 
kin, who  50  years  ago  became  the  first 
woman  to  hold  a  seat  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  women  were 
among  the  first  to  begin  a  long  crusade. 
Their  example  has  offered  much  en- 
couragement to  those  who  have  con- 
tinued the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for 
women. 

Although  much  progress  has  been 
made,  let  us  remember  there  still  exist 
many  Inequities  In  the  employment  and 
educational  opportunities  and  legal 
rights  of  men  and  women.  To  find  rem- 
edies for  these  Inequities  Is  a  challenge 
which  the  responsible  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion must  accept  I  support  equal  rights 
Jor  women,  as  Is  evidenced  by  my  bill 
providing  for  an  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Adoption  of  this  amendment 
will  complete  women's  long  movement 
toward  legal  equality,  which  was  one  of 
Miss  Anthony's  primary  goals.  TCet 
there  still  remains  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  Is  carried 
out  In  private  and  Individual  action  In 
order  that  women's  rights  will  In  fact 
be  truly  equal. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  for  affording  the  opportunity  for 


this  House  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the 
careers  of  Miss  Anthony  and  Miss  Ran- 
kin. It  is  my  hope  that  their  accom- 
plishments wUl  stand  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  results  determination  and 
dedication  can  foster. 


Tke  4Mi  Aurrcrurr  of  Litkuaiu 
ladepeadeKe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OT   PkMK8Tl.VAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmsday.  March  1, 1967 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1967.  the  4»th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  was  observed 
and  It  will  be  recaUed  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  thlB  body  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram held  here  to  mark  that  historic 
occasion.  In  further  recognition  of  that 
event,  I  submit  for  the  Rrcord  the  trans- 
lated excerpts  from  a  speech  in  Lithu- 
anian delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Kftjeckas.  Charg*  d'AlTalres  ad 
Interim  of  the  Legation  of  Lithuania 
here  in  Washington,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Lithuanian  Society  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  12,  1967.  together 
with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kajedtas  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  a  copy  of 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 
The  excerpta  follow: 
The  49TB  AwKiVKasAaT  or  Lttmuamian 

iNDSPCNOKNCa 

Today  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
joyoui  day  when  the  t4thuanlan  nation 
achieved  free  and  Independent  national  life 
m  modem  tlmee.  On  thla  day  49  yeejs  ago, 
Lithuania,  after  scores  of  yeara  ot  hardship 
uid  foreign  c^preealon.  broke  the  ahacklea 
of  ita  slavery.  February  16.  191B  Is  the  day 
of  the  Lithuanian  state's  reeurrectlon.  It  la 
important  for  us  today  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  that  day  when  Llthuanlaa 
independence  was  declared,  eapeclally  be- 
cauBc  today  the  Soviet  occupants  of  our 
Lithuanian  homeland  employ  every  means 
to  belittle  the  achievements  of  Lithuania's 
free  and  Independent  existence  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  to  auppreaa  our  countrymen's  aa- 
plratlona  to  regain  Llthuamat  rightful 
freedom  and  territorial  aovereignty 

The  February  16  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence succinctly  oxpresaed  the  will  of  all 
Lithuanian  people  to  lead  their  own  Inde- 
pendent national  exlatence.  That  Declara- 
tion Insutently  affirmed  our  people's  deter- 
mination to  govern  themaelvea  according  to 
the  princlplee  of  a  free  and  democratic  state. 

Our  oation'a  revival,  however,  look  place 
ngalnat  very  uneven  odda.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning, the  Kremlin  attempted  to  retain  Rua- 
aian  control  of  Uthuanla  by  force.  Three 
Bed  Army  dlvlalona  were  eent  to  luppreea 
Lithuania's  fledgling  hold  on  freedom.  But 
thla  particular  attempt  of  the  SovleU  failed 
because  they  were  counting  on  their  own 
might  and  overlooking  the  concerted  deter- 
mination of  the  Ltthuanlan  people.  The 
Uthuanian  volunteer  army  forc«d  the  In- 
vaders back  at  the  end  ot  1919.  The  9a- 
vleta  alao  failed  to  retain  control  of  Uthu- 
anla't  alster  BalUc  ttatee.  Estonia  and  l^tvla. 
Aa  an  aftermath  of  this  overt  colonlaUatlc 
attempt,  the  KjemUn  signed  a  Peace  Treaty 
In  1920  with  UthuaiUa.  In  that  treaty,  Rus- 
sia recognised  "without  any  reservaUon  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the  state 
ot  Uthuanla,  with  aU  Juridical  conaequencea 


resulting  from  such  recognition,  and  voiun- 
larUy  and  forever  renounce (dj  all  sovereign 
nghta  .  .  .  over  the  Lithuanian  people  sod 
territory."  A  further  provision  at  that  Peace 
Treaty  was  that  neither  signatory  would  s]. 
low  Its  territory  to  t>e  used  by  any  state 
organisation  or  group  for  the  purpose  ot 
mUltarlly  threatening  the  other  party. 

Then.  In  1936.  a  Treaty  of  Non-aggrcBsion 
was  signed  whereby  tlie  two  countries  reit- 
erated the  provlalona  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
explicitly  agreed  "to  reapect  their  respective 
sovereignty  and  also  their  Integrity  and  Ter- 
ritorial Inviolability."  By  this  Treaty  eacb 
country  also  pledged  to  refrain  from  any  u:t 
of  aggression  towards  the  other. 

Ail  of  theae  solemn  and  binding  InUriis- 
tlonal  agroemenu  were  systematically  broken 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  allowed  their 
territory  to  be  the  site  of  the  organlzaUon  of 
the  so-called  Lithuaman  Communist  Party, 
which  was  to  be  the  vehicle  of  mlllUry  Inter- 
venUon  in  Uthuanla.  Later,  the  Kremlin 
contracted  a  eecret  agreement  with  Ultler'a 
Reich  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  Uthuanis 
between  them.  Finally,  and  with  not  a  Uttlc 
Iron  .  the  very  People's  Diet  organised  by 
Moscow  in  Lithuania  for  the  purpose  of 
spuriously  dissolving  Uthuanian  liberty  m 
Its  supposed  peUUon  to  Join  the  Soviet 
Union,  affirmed  the  overt  natiu«  of  the  So- 
viet aggreaalon  against  Uthuanla.  Accord- 
ing to  that  Diet,  "Now  the  people,  helped  by 
the  mighty  Bed  Army  .  .  .  have  eetabli&hed 
in  their  country  the  Soviet  government  " 

It  was  a  curious  reminder  of  the  Kremllni 
double  standards -When,  several  days  ago.  the 
Kremlin  guest  in  London  expressed  concern 
over  the  revival  of  fascist  influences  in  West- 
ern Germany,  and  complained  that  to  tol- 
erate such  a  revival  was  a  violation  of  the 
Potsdam  agreement.  The  Soviet  leader's  out- 
rage will  take  on  a  more  credible  ring  on 
the  day  when  he  expresses  similar  unhop- 
plneas  about  the  fascist  pact  of  1939  between 
Molotov  and  Rlbbentrop.  whereby  Uthuanla 
became  a  pawn  In  a  secret  chess  game  be- 
tween HlUer  and  Stalin. 

How  much  more  honorably  did  Lord  Hali- 
fax act  in  December  of  1939  when  he  said  m 
the  House  of  Lords  that  In  the  deaUngs  ot 
Great  Britain  with  the  Soviet  Union  "we  had 
always  maintained  the  poalUon  that  rights 
of  third  parties  must  remain  Intact  and  be 
unaffected  by  our  negotutlona.  .  .  .  The 
people  of  thla  country  would  prefer  to  face 
dlfflcultlee  and  embarrsBament  rather  than 
feel  that  we  had  compromised  the  honour 
of  this  country  and  the  Commonwealth  on 
such  Issues." 

In  the  light  of  the  facU  I  have  mentioned, 
nobody  would  believe  today  that  the  Soviet 
system  was  established  by  the  dealre  of  the 
Uthuanian  people.  The  Soviet  presence  In 
Lithuania  Is  a  clear  and  odious  act  of  ag- 
gression. There  has  never  yet  been  born  « 
country  which  of  lu  own  free  will  would 
exchange  freedom  for  slavery,  death,  deporta- 
tion, suffering.  exploltaUon.  thought  and 
word  control,  totalitarian  suppression,  tor- 
ture and  genocide. 

By  remembering  these  few  facU  about  Ihr 
continuing  Soviet  aggression  against  Uthu- 
anla. one  might  well  aay  that  the  Soviet 
actlona  towards  Uthuanla.  ever  since  the 
1918  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  all 
acu  of  treachery  and  deceit.  But  Just  a* 
that  1918  Declaration  was.  under  the  clr- 
cumauncea  of  the  time,  a  brave  and  noble 
act,  how  much  more  bravery,  how  much  more 
determination,  how  much  more  dedication  Is 
called  foe  In  theae  days  of  freedom's  nuixl- 
mum  danger.  If  the  hope  oi  freedom  u  to 
survive,  either  for  Uthuanla  or  for  any  peo- 
ple who  cherish  freedom,  we  must  answer 
the  call  to  defend  freedom.  To  answer  that 
call  Is  our  duty  If  we  truly  claim  to  be  lovers 
of  freedom.  As  freedom  Is  Uthuanla's  past 
so  we  must  see  to  It  that  It  will  be  Uthu- 
anla's future. 

There  were  several  events  during  thU  past 
year   which   pramlse  much   fw  Uthuanla's 


future,  one  of  them  was  the  tremendoua 
seUvity  among  our  free  Uthuanian  youth-- 
during  an  olBclally  celebrated  Tear  of 
Youth— eepecUIly  as  manifested  In  such 
evenu  as  the  highly  successful  Uthuanian 
youth  Congress.  It  was  a  silrrUig  attesla- 
uon  to  the  fact  that  It  U  not  Just  old  men 
who  dream  dream*  about  Uthuanla's  future; 
It  is  the  young  who  have  visions  aa  well. 

Another  significant  event  of  the  past  year 
was  the  very  impreaslve  Religious  Oongress 
which  gathered  here  In  Washington  to  dedi- 
cate a  chapel  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Siluva. 
This  chapel  is  a  UvUig  symbol  of  the  con- 
tinuing dedication  of  Uthuanlana  ^  J^fJ 
cultural  and  religious  heritage  and  lU 
preservation. 

And  as  usual,  one  of  the  most  heartening 
reasons  for  UthuanUn  hope  Is  the  con- 
sistent and  firm  stand  of  the  United  SUtes 
aovernment.  America  has  always  firmly  re- 
fused to  recognise  the  forcible  absorption  of 
the  Baltic  republics,  and  It  haa  attested  to 
this  policy  of  non-recognlUoB  in  many  and 
e'oquent  sUtementa  of  American  Presidents, 
SecretArtea  of  State,  and  American  legis- 
lators Moreover,  the  warm  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  American  people  has 
heartened  the  Uthuanian  people  thenwelves. 
not  only  In  this  country  but  abroad,  to  re- 
double their  efforu  to  hasten  the  day  of 
regained  Uberty  for  Uthuanla. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  thla  49th 
anniversary  of  Uthuanla's  DeclaraUon  of 
Independence  coincides  with  the  celebration 
of  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Llnooln.  that 
towering  diamplon  of  freedom  for  all  men- 
It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said.  "As  I 
would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master."  He  thus  brtUlantly  echoed  the 
American  national  purpose  as  It  was  em- 
bodied in  America's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence—that all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  endowed  with  such  inalienable  righta'as 
liberty.  It  was  Abraham  Llnooln  who  aald 
that  the  American  DeclaraUon  not  only 
brought  freedom  to  America,  but  hope  to  the 
whole  world  and  to  all  peoples. 

Under  the  aegis,  then,  of  Abraham  Uncom. 
who  come  from  small  beginnings  to  human 
greatness,  we  pledge  oiuwlves  to  remain  true 
to  the  privilege  of  working  for  the  day  when 
Uthuanla.  though  small,  will  be  a  great 
example  of  the  bleaelnge  of  freedom  within  a 
worid  community  of  free  nations. 

The  SBCETTAkr  or  Statc. 
Washington.  Febrwary  11,  1967. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kajbckas, 

Charge  d'Affaires  ad  tnferim  of  the  Legation 
of    Lithuania.    262Z    16th    Street,    NW.. 
Washington.  DC, 
DsAB  Ma.  CHASct  o'AnrAiaEs:   On  the  oc- 
casion   of    the    forty-ninth   anniversary   of 
Lithuania's    independence.    I   extend   to   you 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Statea. 

United  States  support  of  the  Uthuanian 
people's  Juat  aaplratlona  for  freedom  and 
Independence  Is  reflected  clearly  In  our  re- 
fusal to  recognise  the  forcible  incorpora- 
tion of  your  country  into  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  In  the  warm  sympathy  manifested 
by  the  American  people  in  the  Uthuanian 
cause. 

In  continuing  to  look  resolutely  toward  a 
free  and  independent  existence,  the  Uth- 
uanian people  l>oth  here  and  abroad  have 
eatabiiahed  a  firm  fotmdaUon  for  the  hc*»e  of 
free  men  everywhere  that  the  goal  o*  UtJi- 
uanlan  national  self-determination  wUl  ultt- 
mfttely  be  realized. 

Sincerely  youia. 

Dkam  Busk. 

Thb  DrcusATiOM  or  Ikdipenoxnc* 
The  Council  of  Uthuanla,  aol9  representa- 
tive of  the  Uthuanian  people.  In  conformity 
with  the  recognLsed  right  to  national  seU- 
determlnatlon  .  .  .  hereby  proclaims  the  resti- 
tution ol  the  Independent  State  oX  UthuauLa. 


foumled  on  democratic  prtnclplea.  with  VD- 
nlua  as  lu  capital,  and  declares  the  severance 
at  all  Ues  which  formerly  liound  this  State  ^ 
to  other  nations. 

The  Council  of  Uthuanla  also  declares  that 
the  foundation  of  the  Uthuanian  State  and 
lu  relations  with  other  nations  will  be  fi- 
nally normalized  by  a  Selmaa  (parliament!, 
elected  In  a  democraUc  way  by  the  people  of 
Uthuanla. 

Vn-Kirrs,  Fcbruory  16,  1919. 

Signed  by  twenty  members  of  the 

CouneU  iTaryba). 


As  iBTcstment  in  FreeiloH 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARREH 

or    PEWMSTLVABnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  J9«7 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  one 
of  America's  greatest  newspapers  an  edi- 
torial recently  appeared  urging  everyone 
to  participate  In  the  President's  new  sav- 
ings bond  program.  I  commend  to  you 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  body  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  "An  Investment  In  Free- 
dom," which  appeared  tn  the  February 
26  1987,  Issue  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer and  I  urge  each  and  everyone  of 
you  to  lend  all  of  your  support  to  help  the 
President  promote  the  freedom  share 
program.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this 
excellent  editorial  for  reprinting  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

An  Invcstkent  in  Pbicoom 
Americans  are  offered  »  golden  Investment 
opportunity,  providing  attracUve  dlvldenda 
for  themaelvea  and  tHelr  country.  In  the  new- 
ly announced  Freedom  Share  VS  Savlnga 
notea  to  be  lasued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment atartlng  May  1 

Aa  President  Johnaon  emphaalaed.  In  call- 
ing lor  public  support  ot  the  Freedom  Share 
program  to  back  up  eur  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam: "Not  all  of  ua  are  called  to  Ilgbt  on 
the  battlefield.  Many  of  us  must,  quietly 
and  firmly,  do  what  we  can  and  aU  that  we 
must  here  at  home." 

Buying  Freedom  Share  Savings  Notea  la  a 
practical  way  tor  Americans  In  virtually  every 
Income  bracket  to  make  a  conUnuIng  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort.  The  Inquirer 
urges  vigorous  parUclpatlon  In  the  program 
by  employers  and  employea  through  payroll 
savings  plans  and  by  Individual  Inveeton 
through  bond-a-month  purchasing  plans  of 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions. 

The  new  notes— to  pay  *.7«  percent  Inter- 
est when  held  to  maturity,  four  and  a  haU 
yeara— will  be  offered  only  In  conjunction 
with  US.  Savings  Bonds  bought  through 
payroll  deductions  or  other  regular  purchas- 
ing plans.  Thus  the  Government  and  the 
Investor  will  accrue  douWe  benefits  because 
a  Saving!  Bond  will  be  aold  for  each  Savings 
Not*  Issued. 

Robert  O.  Flckea,  board  chairman  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Phllco-Pord  Corporation,  U  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  a  volunteer  oommlttea 
organized  to  promote  sale  of  both  the  Sav- 
ings Bonds  and  the  Savings  Notee  In  the 
Greater  PhUadelphla  area.  We  hope  there 
wlU  be  widespread  cooperation  In  all  seg- 
menu  of  bualnea  and  Industry. 

The  Governments  need  for  Increased  funds 
to  defray  war  and  defenae  costs  la  plainly  evi- 
dent. M«V'"E  the  money  available,  while 
earning  a  fair  rate  ot  Interest  In  return,  la  a 
painless  and  profitable  way  for  taxpayers  to 
glva  their  oountary  tha  financial  support  re- 
quired In  thU  time  of  crisis. 


Democracy:  Wlut  It  Mean  to  Mt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

op  Nxw  JEasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVEa 

Wednesdoy,  March  1, 19«7 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days  Washington  will  be  the 
host  city  for  final  Judging  In  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  sponsored  by  the 
"eUrans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  The  theme  of  the  contest  was 
•'Democracy— What  It  Means  to  Me," 
and  the  winning  essay  from  New  Jersey 
was  written  by  Miss  Charlene  Sawver. 
of  GIassbort>,  NJ, 

Miss  Sawver  comes  from  a  literally  in- 
clined parental  background.  This  W>- 
paiently  formed  an  excellent  basic  back- 
ground in  the  preparation  of  Miss 
Sawver's  essay,  and  It  must  be  said  that 
In  this  day  and  age  the  parental  inspira- 
tion, as  In  this  Instance,  manifested  It-, 
self  to  the  utmost.  Sharing  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Miss  Sawver's  family  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
educational  processes  in  the  Glassboro 
State  College  leads  me  to  the  deduction 
that  we  are  producing  In  this  country 
outstanding  youth  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  our  Nation.  My  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  this  young  lady.  Miss  Sawver's 
essay  follows: 

DmocascT :  WH«t  It  Muks  to  Mi 
ArlstoUe  staved  In  bis  PoHttcs,  Book  IV, 
that  "liberty  and  equality  ...  are  chiefly  to 
be  found  In  democracy;  they  wUl  be  beat  at- 
tained when  all  pcreons  alUie  share  in  the 
government."  We,  aa  high  school  atudenta, 
wlU  soon  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  shar- 
ing the  responsibility  of  helping  elect  those 
who  will  be  our  spokesmen  and  leaders. 

High  school  students,  as  minora,  can  do 
Uttle  to  preserve  the  democratic  way  In  which 
we  eilsl.  What  we  can  do  tt  study  democ- 
racy Ita  history  aa  weU  aa  «•  function  and 
nature,  to  prepare  ourselves  to  b»  bMf91  »»<• 
capable  cltliens.  It  begins  at  school  with 
the  election  of  officers  for  clubs.  We  should 
know  the  character  and  capability  of  each 
candidate  before  we  cast  our  vote.  It  la  often 
true  that  these  students  that  do  not  vote  In 
school  WlU  be  the  adulla  who  do  no  vote  on 
political  Issues.  Now  U  the  time  for  us  as 
students  to  begin  reading  the  newspapers, 
lutenlng  to  reports,  and  knowing  who  may 
be  running  In  the  next  eleoUona.  Indirect 
democracy  Is  government  by  the  majority  of 


the  people  and  It  Is  the  duty  oS  American 
clttseiia  to  vote,  and  to  vote  wisely  There- 
fore, before  we  become  "of  age  "  we  mu»t  be 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  nominating  and 
electing  candidates  for  local  positions  as  well 
aa  for  national  offices  Also  at  one  time  dur- 
ing the  four-year  period  we  are  In  high  school. 
It  la  a  part  of  the  planned  curriculum  tiat 
we  take  at  least  one  year,  and  In  socne  casea 
two  years,  of  American  History.  Through 
this  we  may  loam  ot  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment throughout  the  world  and  thus  r»ll« 
that  olUiough  our  democniUc  form  ot  govern- 
ment docs  have  lUws  and  there  are  some 
things  we  may  not  agree  with  wholeheartedly. 
It  Is  the  beat  possible  form  ot  government  In 
our  world. 

If  It  were  possible  to  have  small,  organlied 
groups  of  students  probe  Into  ths  cause  of 
such  Incidents  aa  riots,  demonstraUons,  and 
the  burning  of  draft  cards,  students  might 
see  the  true  nature  of  theae  occurrencea  and 
decide  what  they  would  do  It  thsy  irere  In 
the  same  posiuon.    U  there  are  substantial 
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mxnu  for  the  »«loii  •!  h»n<l,  tiny  oould 
be  cleMly  »T»lii»tt<l.  Studenu  could  then 
underBtond  thAt  ail  lUe  tUlngi  «re.  In  eHett. 
outward  slgoM  of  disagreement  with  govem- 
ment3.  botn  loc»l  and  national.  Then,  wh«» 
our  gener»Uon  become  leadera.  there  may 
be  lesa  demonstrating.  rloUng.  and  to  forth 
because  of  better  understanding.  The  rum- 
blea  that  many  teenagers  t«»«  part  In  plant 
seeds  tor  the  acUona  they  wUI  perform  later 
in  ute.  Por  some.  thU  may  b*  rioting  and 
demonstrating. 

Democracy.  lUte  allTer.  can  become  tar- 
nuhed  U  it  Is  unused.  With  constant  use. 
It  requires  less  care  to  remain  beautiful 
and  bright.  But  silver  Is  becoming  scarce, 
as  we  can  see  by  the  recent  use  of  other 
metaU  In  our  coins.  lisnln  once  stated,  "It 
Is  true,  liberty  Is  precious— «o  precious  that 
It  must  be  rationed"  Cnltm  our  sources 
of  aUwr  are  weU  guarded,  aUver  may  become 
so  precious  that  it  must  be  raUoned.  But 
this  will  not  happen  If  we  tak*  the  time 
necessary  to  becfxne  acquainted  with  what 
the  gOTemment  la  doing  and  see  to  it  that 
TvspoQslble  citlsens  represent  us.  U  we  do 
all  at  these  things,  then  we  wUl  hare  the 
type  of  goyemment  that  our  lorefatheia 
draamed  of  and  that  we  norw  are  striving  to 
attain  With  this  goal  In  mind,  democracy 
wlU  not  become  a  scarcity  In  the  world. 
It  trUl  not  have  to  be  ratjoned.  It  wUl, 
through  constant  and  »reful  use.  remain 
beautiful  and  bright — a  ahlnlng  example  fc» 
the  rest  of  the  world. 
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As  Undersecretary  at  State  Wcholas  deB. 
Kataenbach.  former  attorney  general,  has  put 
It,  "such  Tight*  are  recipTocal." 

Under  present  plans,  only  one  oocsulate  In 
each  country  would  be  opened  U  the  treaty 
la  approved. 

We  agree  with  Mr,  Johnson  that  the  better 
protection  a  consulate  would  offer  Amerlcmn 
citizens,  with  a  consequent  reduction  off  re- 
current frlcUons  between  the  two  oountrtes, 
is  a  compelling  reason  for  ratification. 

Like  the  President  and  Director  Hoover 
himself,  we  believe  the  PBI  will  be  able  to 
handle  any  added  spy  problems. 


equally  blant  In  saying  that  the  problem 
will  ramain  untu  Indlylduals  and  local  agen- 
cies get  In  the  act. 


Kalifyiac  tiM  CoBnlw  Tnaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAKKB 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESETTAxi  Vth 

Wednesday,  March  l.tH7 
Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  GUpport  for 
the  ratincatJon  of  the  Consular  Treaty  la 
growing  within  the  Congress.  The  di£- 
cuKlons  surrounding  the  ratification  of 
this  important  document  have  Kro«ii 
confusing  at  times. 

A  dear  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
meet  Important  reaaons  for  early  ratifi- 
cation of  thia  treaty  was  recenUy  oul- 
Uned  In  a  lead  editorial  In  the  Sunday, 
February  12.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Ttvt  editorial  is  as  follows: 

RATXrr    TM«    GONSrLAE    TaXATT 

Resident  JotinBon  makes  good  wnsc  In 
urftnc  Senate  niUflcsUon  of  Uie  19W  con- 
mlmr  treaty  with  Russia  on  the  ground  ibat 
an  American  WMUlate  In  the  Soviet  Union 
Tould  mean  important  prot«ctlon  for  Amar- 
Ican  tourlAta  there. 

Tvmimber  of  these  tourlaU  U  now  *ver- 
fcgj]tf&  18.000  a  year. 

OpposiUon  to  the  treaty  has  centered 
around  the  added  opportimlty  a  Russian  con- 
sulate here  mtfht  give  to  Soviet  espionage 
agents. 

But  Mr.  Johnaon  points  out  that  the  open- 
ing of  a  Russian  consulate  under  the  treaty 
would  add  no  more  than  16  to  the  463  Soviet 
offldals  who  now  have  diplomatic  Immunity 
here. 

He  says  be  has  the  assurance  of  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has  often  been 
listed  among  the  treaty's  foes,  that  "this 
■mall  Increment  would  raise  no  problMns 
which  the  FBI  cannot  effacUvely  and  •«- 
clently  deal  with." 

It  should  be  noted  too  that  while  a  Rus- 
sian consulate  In  this  country  would  add  to 
Bed  espionage  opportunities,  similar  oppor- 
tunlUes  would  also  accrua  to  Amerioan 
agents  inRustia. 


Crime  Retpoasibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 19S7 
Mr.  SUKIVEK.  Ur.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Hutchinson.  Kans..  News,  which  ap- 
propriately polnU  up  the  Importance  of 
State  and  local  governments  assumtng 
primary  responsibility  In  coordln«t«l 
Federal  programs  designed  to  combat 
the  crime  problem.  The  basis  of  the 
editorial  Is  the  report  of  the  National 
Crime  Commission. 
The  editorial  fcrflows: 

Caim  RcspoKSiBn-TTT 
In  the  mall  tbls  week  came  a  S40-pagc 
document  which  makes  for  neither  light  nor 
pleasant  reading. 

It  Is  the  report  of  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission created  18  months  ago  by  Presiden; 
Jtriinson.  It  contains  more  than  200  recom- 
mendations, ranging  from  better  family  life 
xo  better  police  work. 

Obviously,  such  a  report  cannot  be  treated 
oMually  or  briefly.  It  wUl  require  study  and 
analysis,  both  of  which  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear in  news  columns. 

But  one  clear  message  comes  through  even 
a  superficial  look  at  the  mwalve  document. 
It  Is  that  all  levels  of  government  are  In- 
volved, but  If  we  are  to  make  any  Inroad 
against  the  crime  problem  it  will  come  only 
with  individual  action. 

-A  skid-row  drunk  lying  In  a  gutter  ts 
crime."  the  commission  declsxee.  "So  la  the 
ktlUng  ol  an  unfaithful  wife.  A  Cosa  Nostra 
conspiracy  to  bribe  public  officials  is  a  crime. 
So  Is  a  strong-arm  robbery  by  a  Ift-year-old 
boy.  ...  Bo  Is  the  possession  of  marijuana 
dgarets  by  a  student. 

"These  crimes  can  no  more  be  lumped  to- 
gether for  purposes  of  analysis  than  can 
measles  and  schlaophrenla.  or  lung  cancer 
and  a  broken  ankle." 

This  means  that  "cr'jxifr  cannot  be  at- 
tacked by  one  agency  or  one  level  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  fragmented  efforts — often 
anthout  public  support— are  wasteful.  The 
recommend  ft  tions  throughout  urge  coordi- 
nated programs,  with  primary  reaponslbllity 
on  state  and  local  governments. 

This  obviously  means  re-esaml nation  by 
the  Slate  of  Kansas,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  shifting  treatment  from  state  correctional 
to  communlty-baaed  Instltutlona.  It  means 
re-eiamlnatlon  in  Hutchinson,  and  all  Kan- 
sas dues,  of  upgrading  and  modernizing  po- 
lice departments — and  of  supporting  them, 
not  only  in  enforcement  efloru  but  in  revi- 
sion of  personnel  practice*. 

Many  of  us  wring  our  hands  about  both 
crime  and  law  enforcement.  The  commission 
to  blunt  In  saying  this  la  not  enough,  and  u 


Rmarks  by  Aim.  David  L.  McDonald. 
USN,  CUef  of  N«Tal  OperalioBs,  at  Ae 
Georgia  Radio  &  Tclcmioa  lostitnte, 
Atbeu,  Ga. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  ^KMOU 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednetdat.  March  1,  ltS7 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  when  the  University  of  Georgia 
h06ted  the  22d  Annual  Georgia  Radio 
li  Television  Institute  In  my  home- 
town of  Athena,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  openinc  speech  delivered  by 
a  naUve  Georgian,  of  whom  we  In  our 
State  are  Justly  proud,  Adm.  David  L. 
McDonald.  U.8.  Navy,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

This  institute  was  Inaugurated  In  l»4« 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Drewcry. 
dean  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  conjunction  with  the  Georgia  Associ- 
ation of  Broadcasters.  The  program  lor 
the  22d  Armual  Institute  was  arranged 
by  Mrs.  Katherine  Bankslon.  of  radio 
WOAU  of  Athens,  and  Dr.  Worth  Mc- 
Dougald,  of  the  University  School  of 
Journalism.  Mr.  Donald  McDougald, 
president  of  the  GAB,  from  Statesboro, 
presided  at  all  sessions. 

Admiral  McDonald  clearly  esta^^lished 
the  importance  of  mlMtary  communica- 
tions in  dealing  with  our  traditional  role 
in  peacetime  and  the  cold  war  opera- 
tions as  well  as  our  participation  In  Viet- 
nam, and  the  responsibilities  for  recon- 
strucUon  created  by  that  conflict.  In 
the  belief  that  many  of  my  coUeagues 
»Tll  want  to  read  his  speech.  I  Insert  it 
for  the  Rico»D. 

The  speech  follows: 

BxMiUixs  BT  Adm.  D»vid  L.  McDonai.o.  USN. 

Chut  or  N«vai.  Ofssatioms.  «  tms  0«ok!ia 

Radio  akd  twxvibton  Ikctituts.  Athzms. 

g* .  jawcait  34.  1967 

PrcMdint  Ailerbold  (Prwldent,  Cnlversity 

of  OeotgU).  DMUi  Vmwrj  (D«ai>.  School  ol 

jourmOHm).     Mr.     McDougsld     (PrMldent. 

OiwrgU  A««>cl»tlon  of  Bro«<)c«»t«r«).  dlMin- 

gulsl>«l  mnnber«  of  the  Georgia  A«»ocloUon 

of  Broadcaftters.  focully.  students,  and  guests. 

UoM  (peaken  atart  oB   their  remarka  by 

teUUig  the  audience  how  happy  they  are  to 

be  wherever  they  are.     Tonight.  I  am  going 

to  be  no  eicepUoo  to  UUa  rule.     But^— I  am 

not  merely  happy  to  be  here.  I  am  estrtmely 

happy  10  be  here.     This  not  only  gives  me 

an  opportunity  to  Tlalt  my  home  state  but 

that  part  of  the  slate  In  wlilch  I  was  raised. 

By  DoUng  the  tact  that  I  *aa  bora  In  Mays- 

vlUe  Bnlahed  high  school  in  Commerce,  prep 

school  at  Riverside  In  Galneevllle.  and  still 

have  my  mother  living  In  Winder— Too  will 

certainly  understand  why  I  say  that  this  Is 

my  area  of  this  great  state. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  am  liack  home. 
I  am  most  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Georgia 
Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the  faculty 
and  studenu  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism. 


wune  I  do  not  »now  a  great  deal  about 
_Ba»  TOO  ol  the  Georgia  A«oclatloo  of 
Bnadeasters  do.  I  am  highly  Unpr»«a«l  by  the 
Isrt  that  foe  M  yeara  you  have  voluntarily 
iathered  to  exchange  UiformaUon.  profit  by 
^  another's  mistake,  and  to  share  your  suc- 
cosea  TO  me.  this  spells  progress,  and  I 
-ouia  Uke  to  salute  your  Industry  and  Unagl- 
natlon  m  /ormtnf  this  educallooal  InsUtute, 
and  tor  your  dynamic  enthualaam  in  support- 

""l  think  that  we  »ll  realine  that  this  Henry 
W  Grady  School  of  Journalism  has  ascended 
10  i(J  preeent  poeltlon  ot  leadership  In  the 
loumallstlc  community  by  talthtullj  follow- 
ing lU  mandate  to  upgrade  the  level  of  Jour- 
nalism in  the  state  of  Georgia.  It  has  (ar 
lurpasaed  this  l>aslc  mlaslon  snd  Its  grad- 
natea  have  contributed  slgnlllcantly  to  the 
development  of  Journalism  everywhere. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  you  here  at  the 
University  ot  GeorgU  have  kept  dose  pace 
with  the  eltraordlnary  expansion  ot  Jour- 
naUan  In  the  world  today.  To  emphaaiae 
this  we  need  only  note  that  thU  Univer- 
sity—which  was  founded  when  Journalism 
spoke  only  in  print — now  annuallv  plays  boat 
to  a  Badlo-Televlalon  IijstltuU  composed  of 
electronic  Journalists. 

In  preparing  my  remarks  for  tonight  I  did 
some  rea<llng  Into  the  history  ot  the  form 
of  reporting  that  has  come  to  be  known  as 
-broadcast  Journalism"  In  this  counuy,  and 
I  vas  absolutely  amnled  to  discover  the  re- 
markable strides  which  have  been  made  In  a 
vary  few  abort  years.  Moat  people  agree  that 
this  relaUvely  new  form  of  news  reporting 
traoea  lu  Wrth  to  the  days  of  World  War  11 
when  the  lau  Edward  R.  Uurrow  conceived 
the  notion  that  radio  was  not  oruy  an  enter- 
talimient  medium  but  a  magnificent  mean* 
to  flarry  the  news  to  the  ears  of  millions  of 
people.  As  late  aa  1»4«  there  were  Just  sli 
television  stations  serving  eight  million  fam- 
nlw.  To€lay — only  30  years  later— there  are 
orer  700  television  sutlons  reaching  Into 
over  54  mlUlon  homes  I  was  further  aa- 
totmdad  to  learn  lliat  over  n  percent  of 
all  family  unlta  In  this  country  are  equipped 
to  receive  talevlalon  with  one  or  more  sele— 
the  total  ntunber  of  television  sets  ttavlng 
surpassed  the  70  million  mark.  I  am  told 
that  the  day  Is  not  far  off  when  there  will 
be  a  taiousand  or  more  sfsfionj  In  operation. 
Tou   know,   these  facta  were   graphically. 

and a  Uttle  frlghtenlngly — brought  home  to 

me  last  November  when  I  appeared  on  the 
NBC  Today  Show.  The  interview  wa»  con- 
ducted in  a  studio  at  WRC-TV  In  Washing- 
ton and  was— aa  you  know— completely  un- 
rehearsed. Alter  the  Interview  1  was  told 
that  over  6  mUllou  people  liad  been  watching 
my  appearance  with  their  morning  coffee.  I 
assure  you  that  I  waa  glad  that  I  received 
thla  information  a/Ier  the  interview  rather 
than  bafore. 

However.  I  know  these  facta— so  surpris- 
ing to  me — are  well  Itnown  to  you  who  work 
In  the  radio  and  television  profession — Just 
as  the  comparable  advances  In  the  Nary  over 
the  past  years  are  well  known  to  me. 

But  It  seemed  to  me  In  comparing  these 
two  fields  of  endeavor— yours  and  mine — that 
we  do  Jiave  a  great  deal  In  common.  And 
probably  the  most  Important  thing  we  have 
in  ctanmon  U  our  parallel  and  concurrent  re- 
sponalblllties  to  protect  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
might  over-almpllfy  this  statement  by  aaylng 
that  we  In  the  military  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  provide  the  physical  protection  for 
our  cltlaens — while  you.  at  the  same  time, 
have  the  responsibility  to  protect  the  In- 
tellectual freedom  of  the  public  by  provid- 
ing rapid,  up-to-date,  and  tinblased  Informa- 
tion concerning  both  domestic  affairs  and 
world  eventa. 

And  It  seems  to  me.  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
that  to  order  to  fulfill  our  respective  re- 
sponslbUItles  to  the  people  of  this  country— 
we  often  have  a  very  real  need  for  ooe  an- 
other's assistance  and  cooperauon.     We  In 


tb*  mlBtary  must  provide  you  in  the  news 
media  with  as  much  InformaUon  as  possible, 
consistent  with  naUotud  security.  We  must 
do  this  because  the  people  of  «  democracy 
have  a  right — not  merely  an  Interest  or 
curlctltT- but  a  right  to  know  what  we  In 
the  military  are  doing  In  Ihelr  behalf.  On 
the  other  tiand.  you  In  the  news  media  have 
a  vital  responsibility  to  present  that  Infor- 
maUon—objecuvely.  factually,  and  com- 
pletely— If  the  public  is  to  have  all  the  In- 
formaUon they  need  In  order  to  exercise  their 
Tight  to  freedom  of  choice. 

I'm  afraid  that  this  Is  sometimes  the  source 
ot  some  mutual  dissatisfaction.  Newsmen 
often  accuse  the  military  ot  releasing  only 
the  news  that's  favorable  to  us.  While  we 
aomeumes  feel  you  air  mosUy  what  is  bad. 
However  In  this  age  of  rapid  commuiUcatlon 
with  an  alert  and  Intelligent  public.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  we  work  diligently  to  over- 
come this  kind  ot  thinking— on  both  sides 
ot  the  lence— «o  that  we  might  Improve  our 
relaUons  a'llh  each  other  and  in  so  doing 
more  perfectly  aatiaty  our  mutual  responsl- 
bliltv  to  the  great  American  public. 

Times  change  and  we  must  change  with 
them.  In  i»aS  an  edltortal  m  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said  "A  newspaper  is  a  private 
enterprise,  owing  nothing  to  the  pubUc."  I 
can  assure  you  that  in  the  era  of  the  middle 
twenuea  there  were  a  great  many  Naii-y  people 
who  lelt  the  same  way  concerning  our  rela- 
tions with  the  taxpayer.  But.  I  can  also  as- 
Bure  you  that  such  is  no  more  the  rule 
today  in  the  military  than  It  U  In  the  news 
media.  If  it  were.  I  would  not  be  here  talk- 
ing to  you  tonight,  and  you  would  not  be 
meeting  here  in  the  interest  of  improving 
your  service  to  the  community. 

However.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  on  telling 
you  about  yourselvea  any  longer.  What  I  do 
Intend  to  do  for  the  remainder  of  this  eve- 
ning la  to  fuilUl  my  part  of  the  bargain  by 
telling  you  aliout  the  Navy.  And  In  so  doing. 
I  propose  to— first— say  a  few  things  about 
our  tradlUonal  role  In  peaceOme— Including 
cold  war  operations;  then,  mention  our  par- 
uclpatlon  In  Vietnam;  and  finally,  siiggest 
some  talks  which  I  think  the  Navy  will  have 
to  take  care  of  after  Vietnam. 

Prior  to  the  hot  war  operations  In  South 
Vietnam,  our  naval  units  were  deployed 
worldwide  In  a  type  of  operauon  which  had 
become  rouUne  since  World  War  II.  First, 
our  Polaris  submartnea  were  affording  our 
cotintry  the  meet  aurvlvable  nuclear  deter- 
rent the  world  has  ever  known.  Our  nu- 
clear capable  attack  carrier  striking  forces 
were  also  adding  to  this  delemnl.  Shlpa 
of  all  types  were  making  periodic  vlslu  to 
ports  all  over  the  world  thus  enabling  other 
people  to  get  to  know  us  and  some  of  our 
young  men  to  get  to  know  these  other  peo- 
ples. By  these  means  we  were  showing  not 
only  our  power  and  our  BexlblUty  but  also 
ouraelvee.  Tou  know,  the  Navy  u  unique 
among  the  services  in  this  respect.  A  ship 
Is  sovereign  US.  'territory;  It  U  a  self-con- 
tained weapons  system;  It  is  self-sufflclent; 
It  usually  moves  on  the  free  oecana  of  the 
world.  It  can  be  friendly;  it  can  even  be 
merciful — or  it  can  react  and  fight  wherever 
and  whenever  our  President,  and  our  Preal- 
dent  alone,  so  directs. 

AS  a  cold  war  tool  it  U  unmatched.  Por 
Irutance  perhaps  the  first  positive  move  our 
country  mode  In  response  to  cold  war  Com- 
munist pressures  subsequent  to  World  War 
n  waa  when  we  sent  the  aircraft  carrier 
Roosevelt  and  the  battleship  Missouri  to 
Greece  In  1»4«.  Later.  It  waa  our  Navy's 
Seventh  Pleet  units  which  covered  the  evsc- 
uatlon  of  more  than  ».000  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese from  the  Tachen  Islands.  In  the  1956 
Sues  crisis,  the  otUy  UB.  military  forces  em- 
ployed were  naval  torcea  Two  years  later, 
in  Lebanon.  Navy  and  Marine  forces— 
though  not  the  osily  ones  used— were  the 
first  employed.  And  the  Cuban  affair  Ot 
1««3  turned  out  to  be  an  almost  totally 
naval  operaUon. 


I  wonder  bow  many  Jjeople  realise  that, 
when  the  dedsloo  waa  made  to  latmch  air 
stnkee  against  North  Vietnam  In  retaliaUon 
for  attacks  on  otir  shlpa  and  barracks,  those 
strike*  were  Bown  bs,  Navy  airplanes  from 
the  decks  of  Navy  Srcralt  earners  Why 
waa  that?  Well.  It  wi4or  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. It  was  becsuse  the  carriers  were  IHere. 
It  was  l>ecause  they  wWe  reodi^.  And  here 
Is  a  very  important  point — since  those  ships 
were  really  US.  sovereign  territory  o^rmt- 
ing  on  the  tree  high  seaa.  they  could  be  used 
at  the  order  of  otu  President,  at  any  time,  in 
any  manner  he  chose,  without  mvolvlng  an- 
other country. 

Por  ahnllar  reasons — the  first  US.  combat 
forces  sent  imo  South  Vietnam  were  the 
United  States  amphlbloua  unlU.  Within  a 
very  short  time  after  the  decision  was  made 
to  cocmnit  our  troops,  more  than  20.000  Ma- 
rines were  landed  in  full  combat  strength 
from  Navy  amphibious  ships  under  the  cover 
ot  the  guns  and  airplanes  ot  the  Navy* 
Seventh  Fleet.  And  although  no  oppoaltlon 
was  encountered  at  that  Ome.  It  was  reas- 
suring to  know  that  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
team  could  have  put  those  men  successfully 
aahorc  In  the  face  of  any  conceivable  of>posi- 
Uon  they  oould  have  encountered.  I  think 
the  Viet  Cong  knew  that,  and  I  think  they 
were  smart  enough  not  to  even  try  to  oppose 
them. 

Prom  those  beginnings,  the  Navys  par- 
tlclpauon  in  Vietnam  has  expanded  con- 
siderably. For  example,  when  the  war 
started,  we  had  three  aircraft  carriers  In  the 
Western  Pacific,  but  as  the  need  for  air 
strikes  grew  faster  than  air  baaea  oould  be 
built,  we  rapidly  committed  four,  and  then 
B\e  aircraft  carriers.  We  are  sUll  keeping 
five  attack  aircraft  carriers  In  the  Western 
Pacific,  with  three  In  continuous  combat  0|>- 
eratloiis.  Ptom  these  carriers  approxlmswiy 
50  per  cent  of  all  the  air  strikes  into  North 
Vietnam  have  been  launched. 

There  is  another  part  connected  with  the 
air  war  in  Vietnam  that  I  want  to  mention  to 
TOU  and  that  is  the  rescue  force  stationed 
just  off  North  Vietnam  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
As  of  veeterday.  Navy  ships  and  helicopters — 
tc«ethcT  with  Air  Force  amphibious  planes — 
bad  rescued  a  total  of  144  VS.  plloU  and  air- 
crewmen  from  the  waters  of  that  Gulf.  Of 
coime  many  others  have  l>een  rescued  from 
the  territory  of  North  Vietnam  Itaelf .  That 
la  reaUy  a  fantaatie  accompllaliment — one 
that  Is  terribly  Unportant  to  all  our  pllou 
and  their  families  and  to  the  nation  Itaelt. 
ainoe  each  trained  pilot  represenu  about  a 
balf-mllUoo  dollar  Investment  that  Is  moat 
difficult  to  replace. 

One  of  the  mosi  direct  contributions  our 
ships  are  making  to  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam U  gunfire  support.  This  may  be  In 
direct  support  of  troopa— including  the  US. 
Mailnea  and  Army,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
the  Koreans,  or  the  Australians— or  it  may 
be  in  the  daeiruetlon  oC  Viet  Cong  camps 
and  supplies- but  every  single  day.  ahlps  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet  average  firing  more  than 
1  000  rounds  of  shore  Ijombardment.  That 
firepower  U  socnethlng  the  opposlUon  has 
reslly  come  to  respect. 

The  Navy  also  has  substantial  commitment 
within  south  Vietnam  Itself  and  In  the  waters 
Just  off  shore.  In  fact,  there  are  more  than 
23  000  Na>T  men  actually  smtioned  In  South 
Vietnam  lodav.  A  few  more  than  3.000  of 
them  are  the  doctors,  dentists,  chaplalna  and 
hospital  corp«nen  serving  with  the  Marliie*. 
In  addiuon.  about  6.000  Navy  consirucUon 
n,D— we  call  them  Se«bee»— are  building 
airfields  and  base  IscillUefcin  various  areaa. 
The  other  thousands  are  spread  among 
many  different  commands  and  actlvulea.  but 
there  are  two  particular  Nary  efforts  in 
South  Vietnam  that  I  want  to  menuon.  One 
IS  an  operaUoo  we  are  conducting  with  the 
Vietnamese  Navy  to  prevent  the  Viet  Cong 
from  recel'ring  reinforcementa  or  supplies 
from  uie  sea.  How  that  might  not  sound 
ll»ea»eryhlB)ol>.Butnifl»«yousBldsa 
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of  bow  difficult  It  U  by  compftrlng  It  with  a 
•ImllfcT  problem  we  b»d  here  at  home  one 
time.  The  coMSllne  of  South  VletOAm 
which  boraers  on  the  South  Chin*  Sea  U  Jurt 
about  the  same  length  as  the  coaatllne  at  the 
United  Statea  between  Boeton  and  Oape  Ken- 
nedy. During  the  day*  at  prohlbltKm  the 
U  S.  Cottflt  Guard  had  the  Job  of  keeping  the 
rum-runners  out  of  ihla  area  and  during 
World  War  n  they  had  the  Job  of  keeping 
■ptee    from   enierta«    Lhta   aame    area.     The 


continue  to  be  a  most  Important  awet  In  our  in  your  communion  with  Uie  maaaea  JAat 

country  B   nuclear  deterrent  arsenal.     Their  you    wUl    always    remember    your    prtmary 

great   survivability   wtU   aJway.   make   them  duty-to  yourself,  to  y°"[,  P'°^!^  ""J"^^ 

SSquely   valuable      The  nuclear  capability  th«  mibllc  which  you  wlU  «>rTe-and  that 


force  they  needed  grew  until  It  included:  36 
dettroyera:  19  32&  -cutters:  23«  patrol  boats, 
nine  major  shore  baaes;  five  floating  baaea: 
240  beach  patrol  stations  with  lfl.99l  men, 
2.415  horsea  and  1^53  dogs— and  every  mile 
waa  in  friendly  hands. 

Compare  that  with  South  Vietnam,  where 
we  are  dealing  with  40  to  SO.OOO  Junto  along 
a  coastline  that  Is  held  by  the  enemy  in 
many  place*.  It  was— and  stUl  Is— a  major 
effort  to  patrol  It  effecUvely.  However,  our 
force— which  now  includes  everything  from 
motorized  junks  at  the  SVN  Navy  up  to  de- 
atroyers  and  patrol  alrcraft^ls  contlnuoualy 
sweeping  the  arest.  and  there  la  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  no  longer 
receiving  any  appreciable  amount  of  men  or 
material  by  »ea. 

Another  effort  In  South  Vietnam  Is  our 
endeavor  to  interrupt  the  Viet  Cong  logUtlc 
and  taxation  practices  In  which  they  engage 
in  the  delta  areas  and  along  the  river  water 
ways-  Here  leglUmale  travel  Is  Interrupted 
and  irlbuu  demanded.  Were  endeavoring 
to  stop  such  practices.  However,  this  la  a 
difBcut  and  hazardous  undertaking  but  i 
believe  that  It  too  will  soon  be  paying  off. 

There  Is  another  aspect  about  the  sea  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam  that  should  never  be 
forgotten.  It  U  not  a  strictly  Navy  opera- 
tkm,  but  it  i*  Navy  reaponalblUty.  and  It  Is 
very  important-  I  am  talking  about  sealilt— 
the  unrewarding,  backbreaklng.  frustraUng. 
and  often  dull  task  of  getting  the  eqxilpment 
and  BuppUee  to  the  fighting  men  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  wherever  they 
may  be  fighting  Because,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, If  we  cannot  do  that,  we  can  no  longer 
fight  anywhere  in  the  world  except  on  this 
North  American  conUnent.  That  Is  a  very 
simple,  very  fundamental  fact,  but  too  few 
people  seem  to  appreciate  tt. 

Uayt>e  one  reason  Ui  that  so  maJiy  advances 
have  been  made  In  aviation  that  somehow 
ahlps  doot  seem  so  Important  any  more. 
Well,  aviation  has  made  advances — uemen- 
dous  advancea— m  the  past  20  years,  and 
there  are  more  coming.  I  should  know  be- 
cause I  first  soloed  an  oirpUne  In  1929  and 
rve  been  either  In  or  around  aviation  ever 
Blnce.  But  even  In  this  air  a«e.  98  percent 
of  all  the  material  going  to  Vietnam  still 
goes  by  sea.  ThU  includes  all  the  construc- 
tion materials,  and  all  the  fuel— Including  the 
aviation  fuel  necessary  of  fly  the  transport 
planes  back  home  after  they  reach  Vietnam. 
Right  now,  shlpa  owned  or  chartered  by  the 
Military  Sea  TransportaUon  Service  are  land- 
ing more  than  900.000  measurement  ions  of 
dry  cargo  In  South  Vietnam  every  month. 
That's  dry  cargo  alone;  it  doean't  include  any 
fuels,  and  to  do  that,  the  number  of  ships 
carrying  cargo  to  Vietnam  has  Increased  from 
flO  to  over  400  in  the  last  two  years.  Most 
importsjitly — we  in  the  Navy  must  also  have 
the  means  of  m»irtng  certain  that  these  ocean 
lifelines  are  never  cloeed  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

These  things  which  I  have  related  are.  I 
think,  the  highlights  of  the  Navy's  partici- 
pation In  that  war  in  Vietnam.  But  some- 
day that  war  Is  going  to  end:  and  after  Viet- 
nam what?  I  dont  propose  to  have  aU  the 
answers  as  to  what  might  happen  when  the 
Vietnam  operation  has  been  successfully  con- 
clti^fKl.  but  I  do  have  some  definite  Ideas  as 
to  the  role  or  roles  which  the  Navy  must 
oontlnue  to  play  even  after  Vietnam. 

I  am   certain  that   otir   nuclear   powered. 
cairylns    subnuuines    wlU 


of  our  attack  carriers  will  have  to  continue 
to  be  recognized.  I  also  twlleve  that  Id  the 
future,  we  will  conUnue  to  have  situations 
like  those  which  have  arisen  in  the  last  15 
years  at  Suez,  the  Tachen  Islands,  Lebanon, 
the  Cuban  ^alr.  and  the  recent  problem  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Therefore.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  Navy  shouldn't  play  Just 
as  important  a  role  In  such  situations  in  the 
future  as  It  has  In  the  past.  And.  if  per- 
chance we  should  have  problems  with  re- 
spect to  obtaining  base  rights  on  foreign 
sou  or  over-flights  of  other  countries,  the 
striking  force*  of  the  Navy  with  their  mobile 
air  power  will  be  more  important  stiu  be- 
cause— as  I  said  earlier — a  ship  upon  the 
high  sea*,  together  with  its  built-in  self- 
sufflciency  and  inherent  capability,  makes  It 
a  most  vital  weapons  system  at  the  disposal 
of  our  President. 

But  these  items  are  really  no  more  nor 
less  than  what  we  have  experienced  In  the 
past.  There  is.  however,  one  thing  the  fu- 
ture might  hold  for  us  with  which  we  haven't 
been  too  concerned  In  the  past,  and  which 
is  of  great  Importance  to  our  Country  and 
our  Navy,  With  the  advancement  of  the 
ocean  science*  and  deep  ocean  exploration, 
we  may  well  run  into  a  new  problem  In  the 
area  of  national  sovereignly  with  respect  to 
those  areas  of  the  seabed  which  we  have 
been  able  to  develop 

I  doubt  If  many  of  you  realize  that  In  1M4 
the  United  SUtes  acquired  more  territory 
where  iu  sovereign  right*  of  exploitation  are 
unquestioned  that  It  has  even  acquired  by 
any  other  single  action  In  its  history.  An 
area  larger  than  the  original  13  Colonies 
lATger  than  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Or  the 
Mexican  Cession.  Or  the  purchase  of  Alaaka. 
This  was  done  by  simply  r&tlfylng  the  1958 
Geneva  ConvenUon  on  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

That  gave  us  exploitation  rlghU  over  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  out  to  the  edge  of 
tjie  continental  shelf.  Purthermore,  we  can 
acquire  additional  rights  as  our  explorations 
go  deeper  and  deeper.  As  we  do,  1  think 
we  should  consider  how  sovereignty  will  be 
exercised  over  these  extended  ocean  depths. 
Will  a  nation  which  has  sovereign  rlghU  of 
exploliatlon  over  a  particular  portion  o€ 
what  is  now  the  free  oceana*  aeabed  control 
the  waters  above  that  seabed  the  way  a  na- 
tion noW  controls  the  airspace  above  the 
land  mass?  If  so,  will  the  sea  conUnue  to 
be  free?  When  the  time  oomea  for  such 
problems  to  be  settled  at  the  international 
conference  table,  we  must  make  certain 
that  we  have  the  power  to  make  our  voices 
heard  and.  perhaps  more  Importantly,  we 
must  make  certain  that  we  have  the  power — 
and  here.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  really 
mean  Seapower— to  enforce  any  agreemenU 
which  may  be  reached  in  such  nutten. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  never  forget 
that  our  way  of  life  depends — among  other 
things — upon  our  country's  ability  to  both 
export  and  Import,  and  thstt  almcet  ail  of 
the  things  which  are  exported  and  lmport*d 
travel  by  sea.  and  that  In  order  to  ensura 
that  theee  ocean  highways  remain  available 
to  ua — both  in  peace  and  war— an  adequate 
Navy  la  most  essential. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  more  small  word 
In  cloaing.  and  this  I  address  to  you  studenu 
in  the  audience,  who  tomorrow  must  take  on 
the  imposing  task  of  keeping  the  public 
Informed.  The  historian.  Henry  Steel  Com- 
mager,  once  wrote  that  television  may  one 
day  lay  claim  to  being  considered  'the  most 
lmport.-\nt  Invention  In  the  hJstorv  of  knowl- 
edge since  the  two  great  InveutJons  of  the 
Middle  Ages:  the  Univernity  In  the  latb 
Century,  and  Printing  in  the  I5th  Century." 
I  would  hope  that  in  using  tliU  powerful 
new    tool    of    cooununicatton — Television — 


the  public  which  you  wlil 
is  the  promulgation  of  truth.  It  has  been 
ssid  that  the  price  of  al  freedom  la  re- 
sponsibility. Never  forget  that  your  dedi- 
cation to  this  responsibility  may  very  well 
shape  the  very  destiny  of  our  great  Country, 
and  indeed  the  world  In  which  we  live. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


March  1,  1967 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 
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Wednesdav,  March  1. 1967 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  thank  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  our  engineers  who  have  made 
our  world  an  age  of  electronics  which 
lead  to  a  better  way  of  life  for  all  of  us. 
One  of  these  electronic  marvels  Is  a 
computerized  typewriter  which  Is  being 
used  to  improve  the  condition  of  chil- 
dren who  are  suflering  from  childhood 
schizophrenia. 

In  an  article  written  by  Ronald  Sulli- 
van, of  the  New  York  TlmeB.  he  brings 
out  how  this  new  electronic  device  is 
being  utilized  toward  helpli\g  these  chil- 
dren to  return  to  a  normal  way  of  Ufe 
and  become  useful  to  society. 

Mr  Sullivan  Is  a  very  articulate  re- 
porter whose  wiitlng  shows  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter.  In  my 
opinion,  his  ability  to  bring  out  the  sa- 
lient points  of  a  story  Is  unexcelled.  He 
is  unquestionably  an  able  writer  «nd  his 
story  on  the  almost  human  machine  is 
something  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
It  brings  out  not  only  the  skill  of  the 
writer  on  a  complex  problem,  but  also 
permits  us  to  see  what  one  of  our  elec- 
tronic Ideas  can  do  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cal assistance. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  hope  that  each  one  wiU  take 
a  few  minutes  out  of  a  busy  day  to  read 
this  most  Informative  story,  written  by 
a  man  who  takes  his  reportorial  duties 
most  seriously  to  bring  out  all  the  facts 
to  his  readers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
present  Mr.  Sullivan's  article: 
CoMPUTTKrtni    TTP«wanl»    Leam    Sckiioid 
Chu-ohik  Towam)  Nou«ai.  Lon  *t  HrLPiKO 
THCH  To  Read 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan ) 
CoopKisTowM.  March  10.— A  computerlMd 
typewriter  baa  been  credited  with  remark- 
able succeaa  al  a  boapltal  here  In  radically 
Improving  the  condition  of  teveral  ebUdren 
BUjTerlng  an  extremely  severe  form  ot  child- 
hood schizophrenia. 

No  one  haa  tuUy  explained  or  accounted 
for  the  change  In  the  children's  condition. 
No  one  ever  menllona  the  word  cure.  Nor 
does  anyone  aay  that  a  machine  haa  suc- 
ceeded where  peychlatry  apparently  haa  not. 
An  that  U  said  U  that  one  or  the  children, 
who  waa  on  his  way  to  a  state  mental  Insti- 
tution. Is  now  going  to  public  school  after 
having  been  given  up  aa  a  hopeless  case  one 
year  ago.  Several  other  chUdren  have  shown 
similar  progress. 


What  haa  portltularly  amazed  a  number 
of  nsychlatrUtt  la  that  the  chUdren's  Im- 
ororement  occurred  wtthool  pajchotherapy; 
inly  the  machine  was  mvolved. 

MACHINE  Al.MO«r  HUMAM 

It  IS  almost  sa  much  human  aa  It  la 
-wchlne.  It  talka.  It  lutena.  It  responds  to 
S^ng  touched.  It  makes  picture*  or  charts. 
It  commenu  and  eaplalns.  It  gives  InfOTma- 
Uon  and  can  be  set  up  to  do  all  this  In 
■nv  order.  .^._ 

In  short,  the  machine  attempts  to  combine 
In  a  sort  of  sclence-flcUon  Instnmient  all 
the  beat  of  two  worlds— human  and  machine 
It  la  called  an  Edlaon  Responsive  Envlron- 
Bient  Learning  System.  It  Is  an  extremely 
KjDhlstlcated  "talking-  typewriter  <a  cross 
between  an  analogue  and  digital  computer) 
that  can   teach  children  bow   to  read  and 

"xhe  instrument  haa  been  used  succesafuUy 
la  teaching  6-year-old  Ulndergarten  children 
how  to  read  alter  only  30  hours  at  the  type- 
writer over  a  five-month  period,  without  any 
formal  Instruction  Irom  leacheri. 
HOW  rr  woEKS 

The  computerized  typewriter  allows  Its 
nser  to  explore  freely.  It  haa  Infinite  pati- 
ence There  are  no  punlahmenia  when  a 
wrotig  key  la  punched.  There  Is  no  ccm- 
semlon  It  haa  Infiexlble  logic.  It  never 
wiea.     It  never,  nerer  makes  a  mutalce. 

The  machine  conslau  ol  a  computer  ahout 
the  alaa  of  a  small,  upright  piano  with  a 
typewriter  keyboard  m  front.  It  has  a 
speaker  and  a  frame  above  the  typewriter 
ft*  printed  matter. 

The  first  thing  a  child  does  Is  press  one 
of  the  standard  typewriter  keys.  This  prints 
the  character  In  large  type  At  the  same 
tune,  a  soft  voice  automaUcallj  IdentlBes  It 
through  the  speaker. 

The  computer  can  be  programmed  vocally 
and  visually,  or  both  together.  When  a  let- 
ter Is  selected  by  a  recorded  voice,  all  the 
remaining  keys  are  locked.  The  machine 
waits  Indefinitely  while  the  chUd  punches 
away  until  the  right  key  la  hit  before  It 
calU  automaucally  for  the  next  one. 

Then  letters  laad  to  words  and  words  to 
sentences.     Sentences  lead  to  stories. 


IN  aPEAL  HoserrAL 
The  machine  was  conceived  by  Dr.  Omar 
Khayyam  Moore,  a  behavioral  scientist  and  a 
I>roresa<»of  psychology  at  Rutgers  Unlver- 
Mtv  and  developed  by  Richard  Kobler  ol  the 
Tht>mas  A-  Kdlson  Laboratory.  West  Orange. 

It  waa  InaUIled  here  Inside  a  sound-proof 
booth  at  the  Mary  Imogene  Baiaett  Hospital, 
long  considered  one  of  the  best  rural  hos- 
pitals in  the  country. 

The  two  persons  who  are  responsible  for 
getting  It  here  are  two  si.JI  members.  Dr. 
T  CampbeU  Ooodwln.  head  of  pediatrics,  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  who  also  is  a  pediatrician. 

A  number  of  the  children  who  have  used 
the  machine  since  It  was  Installed  a  year 
ago  have  been  diagnosed  as  suBerlng  from 
autism,  a  baffling  and  distressing  form  of 
childhood  schizophrenia  that  thus  tar  has 
defied  any  kind  of  psychUtrlc  ueatment. 
There  la  no  known  cause  or  cure. 

Autism  Is  generally  described  as  a  severe 
emouonal  disturbance  marked  by  such  pro- 
nounced symptoms  ss  profound  wlthdraaal. 
mutism,  strange  language  behavior,  uncon- 
trolled weeping  and  rage,  violent  tantrums, 
wild  fear.  Uance-Uke  fixations  of  Inanimate 
objects,  anlmal-llke  behavior  and  several 
patterns  assocUted  with  mental  retardation. 
Dr  Mary  Ooodwln  Is  a  handsome  woman, 
who.  with  her  husband,  has  been  fighting 
(or  nearly  20  years  to  Improve  rural  treat- 
ment taclUtlea  for  handicapped  and  retarded 
children. 

Although  ahe  believe*  that  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  autlaUe  children  baa  been 
ritraordlnary.  she  Is  eittemely  wary  of  draw- 
ing any  medical  or  psychological  conclusions 
from  her  success. 


with  the  winter  lillls  south  of  Ostego 
Lake  behind  her,  she  said  the  other  day: 
•All  I  can  teU  U  what  I  have  feen.  Were 
not  sure  what  haa  happened.  We  have  a 
vague  Idea,  a  gueaa  We  do  know  what 
theae  children  were  Uke  when  they  began 
coming  here  last  year.  We  do  know  what 
they  are  like  now.  The  Important  thing  la 
that  this  l>e  followed  up." 

Dr.  Godwin  haa  been  speclsUzlng  In  rem- 
edial reeding  and  therapy  for  handicapped 
and  retarded  children  In  a  specLil  wing  de- 
veloped In  the  rear  of  Basselt  "Hill,  a  large. 
Tudor  building  near  the  hoepital  that  used 
to  lie  a  nurses  home. 

She  firet  learned  of  Dr.  Moore's  work  with 
the  machine  In  IMl  when  he  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Tale  University  At  Hamden  Ball 
Country  Day  School  near  New  Haven,  Dr. 
Moore  demonstrated  that  very  young  chil- 
dren when  placed  In  a  -responalve  environ- 
ment," were  capable  of  eltraordlnary  degrees 
of  reasoning. 

AVOIDS     MISTAKES 

Many  times,  this  capacity  seems  to  break 
down  In  adult  communlcauon  with  a  small 
child.  Thus.  Dr.  Moore  conceived  of  a  ma- 
chine and  an  environment  that  could  not 
make  the  mistakes  adults  did  when  dealing 
with  children.  .      „.. 

With  her  husbands  encouragement  and 
with  funds  made  avaUable.-by  the  hospital, 
Dr  Goodwin  purchased  a  machine  lor  gSO- 
000  a  year  ago  February.  She  reasoned  that 
II  II  helped  bright  children.  It  might  very 
well  help  handicapped  and  retarded  children. 

But  she  also  had  another  Idea.  She  had 
noted  that  one  symptom  of  auUsUc  children 
Is  a  highly  abnormal  preoccupation  with  m- 
anlmate  objects,  parucularly  with  anything 
mechanical  She  thought  that  this  preoc- 
cupauon  might  be  exploited  with  a  machine. 
The  first  nutuuc  child  to  use  the  machine 
was  a  highly  unmanageable,  e-year-old  boy 
who  had  never  communicated  with  anyone, 
including  his  famUy. 

He  was  frightened,  unkempt,  wild  and  oc- 
casionally vicious  He  was  so  disturbed  that 
several  psvchlatrisu  hod  glv"  "P  ""^  ""P* 
for  him  and  advised  that  he  be  sent  to  a 

state  mental  hospital-  

The  boy  bad  ne\er  spoken  to  anyone  and 
he  never  had  been  to  school.  Nevertheless 
when  Dr  Ooodwln  placed  him  Inside  the 
small  room  with  the  typewriter  last  May.  he 
gingerly  approached  It  and  began  to  peck 
ot!r  a  jumble  of  commercial  brand  namea 
advertised  on  television. 

Be  has  since  used  the  typewriter  nearly 
three  tunes  a  week-  GraduaUy  he  has  be- 
run  to  respond-  Robert  D.  Seaver.  a  former 
Jeacher  with  five  children  ot  hU  owri  and 
who  now  work*  with  Dr  Ooodwln.  said: 

•The  boy  sees  me  now.  He  never  did  be- 
fore. He  responds  to  me  He  responds  to 
othen.  we  know  he  Is  far  from  cured  But 
hla  parenu  are  now  thinking  Ui  term*  of 
school  lor  him  Instead  of  custodial  care  by 
the  state.'" 

Mr  Seaver  described  another  boy  who  waa 
a  veMS  old  Uke  the  first  and  who  llkewlae 
WM  diagnosed  as  suustlc.  Be  had  b«o 
removed  from  kindergarten  because  be  had 
bMOme  a  menace  to  himself  and  to  other 
children  He  was  extremely  disturbed  and 
hla  condiuon  waa  getting  worse  when  he  be- 
gan using  the  machine. 

Now.  alter  neariy  a  year  with  the  type- 
writer, he  Is  back  In  school. 

A  BOT«  raocaEss 
Another  boy  who  waa  >  could  only  naake 
infantile  sounds  when  he  began  punching 
out  gibberish  on  the  machine  last  April. 
Now  he  can  read  sentences  He  speata.  pUys 
and  conUnue*  to  make  progreaa.  Be  Baa 
been  considered  a  vlrtuaUy  hopeless  case. 

A  small  group  of  boys  were  taken  trotn 
a  state  mental  InstltuUon  laal  summer  and 
began  using  their  arms,  elbows  and  no*ec 
oo  the  machine.     They  were  considered  rep- 


reeentatlve  of  the  roosrt  severely  dutnrbsd 
In  their  Instltutlona- 

One  was  a  14-year-old  who  had  not  spoken 
since  he  was  8  or  4  years  old.  Despite  In- 
tensive peychlatrtc  care  and  extensive  psy- 
chotherapy, he  had  deteriorated  to  the  point 
of  being  catatonic. 

By  last  Novemt>er.  the  boy  had  begun  to 
Initiate  simple  acUvllles.  express  himself 
vocally  where  he  had  only  made  Infanule 
expressions  before.  He  can  now  pronounce 
and  write  his  name. 

Other  children  made  similar  advances- 
All  the  while.  Dr.  Ooodwln  and  her  stall 
liecame  tantalized  with  the  progress  they 
saw  even  though  they  could  not  explain  It. 
They  guardedly  and  tenutlvely  attribute 
It  to  the  fact  that  the  machine  has  removed 
the  human  factor  in  cnmmunlcatlona. 

WAST    OM    riNDIMGa 

Ml*.  Goodwin  la  wary  of  discussing  her 
work  lor  pubUcauon  because  she  Is  not  a 
psychiatrist  and  her  work  haa  had  none  of 
the  uaual  controls  normally  asaoclated  with 
research. 

She  hope*  this  will  be  done. 


LHboauaa  Aaericaof  Afainst  SoTiet 
CoDsular  Treaty 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVSS 

Wednesday.  March  1, 1$67 
Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Council  of  Lake  Coun- 
ty. Ind..  m  comomemoration  of  the  49th 
anniversary  of  the  DeclaraUon  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Uthuania  unanimously 
passed  the  foUoaing  resolution.  Their 
meeUng  was  held  at  St.  Casimlr's  Church 
Hall.  1390  West  15th  Avenue,  Oary.  Ind.. 
on  the  19th  of  February  this  year. 

The  people  of  the  enslaved,  captive  na- 
tions, including  the  Baltic  nations,  are 
unanimously  opposed  to  any  consular 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  nation  until  these 
capUve  naUons  are  given  Independence 
and  self-government,  which  liberties 
they  enjoyed  before  enslavement  by 
their  Communist  captives. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOtOTtON 

Whereas  Uthuania.  the  country  ot  our 
L-ithers.  hae  been  and  sUll  Is.  unlawfully 
occupied  by  Soviet  military  and  police  force*. 

Whereas.  Soviet  Rusala  request  a  consular 
treaty  with  the  United  State*,  which  U  In- 
conceivable that  the  VS.  Senate  would  en- 
dorse communist  tr»nsgr»sloos  and  ac- 
knowledge a  Government  unlawfully  occu- 
pying and  subJugaUng  other  nauon*. 

Where**,  a  consular  treaty  can  only  be  «d- 
mlnUlered  when  normal  travel  and  com- 
munications  prevail   without   an   Iron   cur- 

Whereas  approval  of  this  treaty  U  a  seU- 
out  of  the  Baltic  people*  without  their  voice 
being  heard,  this  action  is  completely  un- 
American   and   unconstitutional,   and   t>e   it 

Bnolved.  That  we  urge  the  US  Senate 
to  use  IU  power  and  Infiuence  to  help  Uth- 
uania and  other  Baltic  States  regain  their 
freedom  and  sovereign  righU  In  accordance 
With  the  principles  of  theAtlanUc  Charter 
and  the  Charter  ot  the  United  Nations  and 
not  to  make  any  consular  treaty  with  So- 
viet Buasla  unOl  this  has  been  achieved, 
and  be  it  finally.  . 

Kf jolted.  That  this  Hesolutiorf  be  for- 
warded    to    the    President    of    the    United 
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3f  tfPt  KDd  copies  thereof  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary o€  SUt«.  Sea&ton  &Dd  RepreMntatlvM 
of  the  St«te  of  Xndlmzui  and  to  the  preee. 

CoMMrrrxB. 
Atsnr  O.  Vamiok. 

Chmirman. 


Stereturjf. 


Deaocracf:  Wb»t  It  Meuu  to  Mc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OV    IDAHO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1.  19S7 
Mr.  McCLtJRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
Merrtll  McFarland,  of  Coeur  dAlene.  was 
the  Idaho  State  winner  In  this  year's 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars.  The 
following  Is  the  text  of  Mr.  McParland's 
address: 

Dkmockact:  What  It  Means  to  Ms 
That  title  U  well  choeen;  It  U  very  cor- 
rect to  qualify  a  definition  d  democracy  with 
the  words  "to  me."  Por  I  cant  pretend  to  be 
able  to  give  a  universal  definition  for  the 
wonl.  Grealar  men  than  I  have  been  unable 
to  do  that,  so  It  would  be  foolish  of  me  to 
try.  Democracy  ha«  no  set  meaning:  to  con- 
fine It  to  a  rigidly  bound  quality  would  be 
to  rob  It  of  life.  And  If  anything,  democracy 
Is  alive.  It  Uvea  In  a  person  and  grows  with 
Wok  It  has  Ufe  because  It  la  life,  hU  life. 
Its  meaning  therefore  varies  from  person  to 
person,  depending  on  the  kind  of  life  he 
prnMTTmn  Por  this  reason  I  can  not  t«U 
wh*t  democracy  means,  but  I  can  say  what 
It  meazis  to  me. 

Plrst.  1  know  It  as  freedom,  the  freedom 
to  think  and  do  what  Is  rl«ht.  This  state- 
ment was  once  a  set  of  worde  I  would  repeat 
only  because  it  sounded  good,  but  now  lu 
truth  Is  evident  to  me.  Por  with  the  form 
of  government  democracy  allows  I  do  live 
truly  free.  1  may  choose  my  own  reUgloc, 
my  own  political  and  Hlbral  convictions,  and 
my  own  ideals.  TTits  freedoco  to  live  my  own 
life  Is  the  broad  meaning  of  democracy  I 
know. 

In  mors  specific  ways  democracy  has 
touched  my  Ufe  many  times.  I  have  found 
it  in  organizations  like  Boy  Scouts  and  school 
government,  democratic  bodlte  that  have 
arisen  In  a  democratic  society.  The  repre- 
sentative processes  exercised  In  them  as  a 
result  of  their  roou  in  our  free  society  are 
definite  umstratlons  of  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocrscy.  The  political  elections  we  witness 
every  two  years  are  Rnother  example  of  dem- 
ocrstlc  Uvtng  that  actually  touchos  us. 
Where  the  blessings  of  freedom  put  us  In 
mind  of  democracy  generally,  these  are  vis- 
ible, tangible  evidences  of  its  presence. 

But  I  have  been  naming  only  the  privi- 
leges of  democracy,  and  there  Is  another  Bide. 
I  feel  that  I  must  earn  the  blessings  of  my 
way  of  life  by  shouldering  certain  re^pon- 
BlblUUes.  I  must  not  take  It  for  granted, 
but  must  Instead  take  an  active  Interest. 
The  person  who  enjoys  democracy  has  to 
remain  aware  of  his  part  in  the  deal.  He 
should  always  exercise  his  role  as  a  voter, 
and  he  can  also  help  keep  the  democratic 
machlAe  running  by  supporUng  lu  Institu- 
tions. Including  tboee  I  mentioned  before  as 
the  forces  of  democracy  that  touch  us.  The 
personal  Interest  this  promotes  Is  the  best 
Insurance  for  our  system's  survival.  And 
fUkslly.   fchs  persoQ   who  enjoyi   democracy 


muit  olways  be  ready  and  wUUng  to  defend 
It  If  that  Is'  necessary. 

So  I  have  called  democracy  a  two-sided 
prop<Mltlon.  a  give-and-take  deal  wherein  we 
receive  the  blessing  of  frwdom  and  s  way 
of  Ufe  in  which  we  handle  our  own  affairs. 
but  which  requires  in  return  our  active  sup- 
port. Now  to  complete  a  statement  of  what 
It  means  to  me  I  must  again  mention  the 
essential  ingredient.  Ufe.  Democracy  Is. 
then,  to  me.  s  system  whereby  we  receive 
precious  privileges  In  return  for  certain  re- 
sponslblliues.  but  it  Is  more  than  this  sim- 
ple contriwrt.  It  U  a  Uvtng.  growing  quaUty 
that  pulsates  with  the  life  of  those  who  be- 
Ueve  m  U.  And  as  s  Uvlng  thing.  It  is  more- 
over something  I  love.  This  Is  what  democ- 
racy means  to  me. 


RetaniBf  Bombiof 


Soda]  SecoritT  ImproTetteats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1. 1967 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tar- 
rant County  Central  Labor  Council. 
AFL-CIO.  of  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  at  Its 
regular  meeting  February  21,  1W7. 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  sup- 
porting the  social  security  improvements 
proposed  by  President  Johnson. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  was  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Delbert  Adams,  president  of 
the  council,  and  I  would  Uke  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  as  it  reflects  the 
thinking  of  this  ImporUnt  Texas  labor 
organization. 

The  resolution  follows: 
HESOLirnoN:  Social  Sscpsitt  Impkovciiknts 
Whereas  President  Johnson  has  urged  ths 
Congress  of  the  United  States  *o  increase 
Social  Security  benefits  by  an  average  of  30 
percent  with  the  biggest  proporUooate  share 
going  to  the  a<4  million  retirees  who  now  get 
only  the  minimum  of  H4  a  month  (MO  for 
a  couple ) ;  and 

Whereas  even  the  proposed  Increases  would 
fall  short  of  assuring  SocUU  Security  bene- 
ficiaries genuine  financial  independence,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 
Whereas  many  other  nations,  far  less  afflu- 
ent than  the  United  States,  have  far  more 
adequate  social  welfare  systems:  and 

Whereas  no  remotely  comparable  Insur- 
ance protection  U  available  to  Americans  at 
any  price. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtss  take  prompt,  poalUve 
acUon  to  attack  the  deficlenctes  that  exist  In 
the  Social  Security  system,  so  that  older 
Americans,  widows  and  children,  and  the  dis- 
abled can  live  out  their  retirement  years  in 
dignity  and  self-respect  i«ther  than  In  pov- 
erty and  despair,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  slnoe  ths  pro- 
gram's biggest  single  defect  is  lack  of  ade- 
quate cash  benefits,  that  the  Congress  act 
to  Increase  these  benefits  as  proposed  by  the 
President;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators from  Texas  and  ths  Congressmen  fn»n 
the  6th  and  12th  dLstrtcU,  requesting  them 
to  support  the  President's  proposals,  and  to 
place  this  resolution  In  the  records  of  Con- 
gress. 

Adopted  unanimously,  by  the  delegates  to 
the  Tarrant  County  Central  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO  In  regular  mecang  Pebruary  ai, 
IB67. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  raNKSTLVAinA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  March  1. 1$67 
Mr.  NXX.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  America  wants 
peace  in  Vietnam,  not  merely  a  ccase-flrc 
that  would  surely  erode  the  gains  we 
have  made  toward  liberating  the  south. 
And  so  the  Nation — and  most  of  the 
Nations  press — support  the  decision  to 
resume  bombing. 

The  Washington  Star  agrees  that  there 
was  no  alternative,  adding  that  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  the  Communists  to 
continue  the  wss  on  the  south  while  en- 
joying a  privileged  sanctuary. 

The  Washington  Post  calls  bombing 
the  only  lever  to  which  Hanoi  will  re- 
spond. 

And  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  states 
that  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  regarded  the  pause 
as  a  sdgn  of  American  weakness,  he  tra- 
gically miscalculated. 

President  Johnson  needs  this  kind  of 
support  and  X  Include  these  three  e<Uto- 
rials  as  a  part  of  the  RscoaD: 
Rcst;uma  BomiNO 
The  United  States  was  confronted  With  a 
clear-cut  choice  on  th*  dectsloQ  to  resums 
bombing.  It  was  necessary  either  to  rBSume 
It  at  once,  after  the  Tet  truce,  or  to  defer 
Indefinitely  and  without  a  quid  pro  quo,  to 
see  If  suspension  alone  would  produce  nego- 
Uattons. 

Once  the  resumption  was  deferred  the 
weight  of  world-wide  propaganda  would  have 
begun  to  agitato  relentlessly  against  any  re- 
sumption and  North  Vietnam  would  have 
achieved  lU  purpose  of  producing  a  one> 
Bided  truce  without  any  reciprocal  act  on  Its 
part.  The  Government  was  on  notice,  by 
the  experience  of  the  e*rller  long-pause,  that 
the  very  same  sources  urging  the  pause  as  a 
means  of  getting  negoUaUoos  going,  would 
have  continued  to  advocaU  the  pause  when 
there  were  no  negotiations  forthcoming.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  Justify  suspension 
OQ  the  basis  of  mere  hope  that  something 
might  happen. 

Obviously  there  Is  amblgrilty  about  the  sig- 
nals from  HanoL  A  gamble  oould  be  taken 
on  the  interpretation  most  favorable  to  ne- 
gotiations. But  It  would  be  a  gamble  that 
oould  be  reproached  later  (U  none  material- 
ized) not  only  as  futUe,  but  ss  fatally  con- 
tributory to  the  failure  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiations, by  removing  the  only  leverage  to 
which  Hanoi  seems  likely  to  respond. 

It  lies  within  the  power  of  Hano<  to  end 
this  doubt  and  ambiguity.  In  an  Instant, 
the  North  Vietnamese  can  lift  the  level  of 
peace-making  from  an  occult  science  on  a 
pax  with  tea  leaf -reading  or  the  Roman  anal- 
ysis of  the  vlsceir*  of  domestic  fowl.  It  can 
raise  peacc-moking  to  the  levels  of  a  normal 
interchange  of  views.  All  It  has  to  do  Is  to 
propose  definite  negotiations,  at  a  given  time 
and  a  fixed  place.  That  this  Is  not  done  is 
the  plainest  indication  that  Hanoi  is  not 
ready  to  abandon  or  suspend  Its  military  de- 
signs on  South  Vietnam  and  that  It  does  not 
believe  the  United  States  la  ready  to  aban- 
don the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

Back  to  ths  BOMsnto 
A    reluctant    President,    correctly    stating 
that  he  bsd  "no  altemaUvs."  has  ordtred 
our  bombers  to  resume  their  attacks  on  mUt- 
tary  targets  In  North  Vietnam. 
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■mu  will  come  u  >  <ll««ppolntment  to  rnnny 
MOPle  But  It  MrtaJnIy  ihould  not  come  u 
r»urprlM.  ^^>r  tnn  •■r«clproc»l  de-eKMla- 
tlon  ■•  which  Secretary  o»  Bt»te  Bu«k  it  «• 
our  fUr  price  for  »  perm»nent  end  to  the 
tMinbUig.  WM  not  fortHoomlng  Quite  to  the 
contrmry.  the  North  Vletooroeee  ueed  the 
now-esded  lU-diy  bomWng  lull  to  reinforce 
and  reeupply  their  tioope  engaged  in  >  wM 
of  aggreeelon  In  South  Ylctnom.  Authorlt*- 
tlve  reporu  told  of  roede  leading  to  the 
South  being  clogged  with  truclte  «nd  of  a 
notable  Increaee  In  coaatal  ehlpplng. 

All  of  thl»  far  from  being  Indicative  of  any 
peaceful  purpoee.  clearly  foreshadowed  a 
delermlnauon  on  Hanola  part  to  conUnue 
and  If  poealble  to  Increaae  the  scale  of  their 
mUltary  operaUona  agalnat  South  Vietnam— 
and  of  course,  agalnat  our  own  troope  sta- 
tioned there.  No  Preeldent  could  reeponslbly 
permit  thU  enemy  buildup  to  pro'^eed  with- 
out InterrupUon— knowing  that  the  uiumate 
oouaequence  of  a  conUnuod  bombing  ban 
would  be  a  greater  loae  al  American  Uvea. 

Hanoi  haa  never  said  It  would  agree  to 
peace  Ulka  The  moat  that  haa  been  said  U 
that  there  might  be  talks  U  the  United  Statea 
agreed  In  advance  to  a  permanent  and  un- 
conditional end  to  the  bombing  and  all  other 
warlike  acts  against  North  Vietnam.  We  are 
not  going  to  give  them  any  such  opportunity 
to  build  up  their  army  and  continue  the  war 
In  the  South.  whUe  enjoying  a  privileged 
sanctuary  at  home.  That  Is  the  reality 
agalnat  which  a  genuine  search  for  peace 
can  continue. 


PersUtent  clamoring  by  hardcore  appeaaers 
tn  the  United  States  might  have  mUled  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  to  interpret  the  pause  In  bombing 
as  a  sign  of  American  weakneaa.  If  ao,  K 
was  a  tragic  mlAcalculatlon  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Premier. 


Ncbrulu  CcBtennUl,  1867-1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 


Wm.!  R=>  SnPTUM  PLowra  SotrrB 
In  the  weeks  ahead  American  servicemen 
In  South  Vietnam  will  be  kUled  by  Com- 
munist bulleu  and  ahells  sent  southward 
from  Hanoi  by  the  Communlstt  during  the 
slz-day  moratorium  on  tT.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Soldiers  and  civilians  of 
Soutii  Vietnam  also  will  suffer  casualties  In- 
nicted  by  munitions  transported  by  the  Reds 
during  the  bombing  lull. 

What  happens  to  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  apparently  Is  of  no  concern  to 
the  peace-at-any-prlce  advocates  who  call 
for  VS.  surrender  In  Vietnam. 

As  expected,  they  are  busily  denouncing 
the  resumption  of  bombing.  They  want  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  halted  IndeB- 
nltely  to  demonstrate  the  "good  faith"  of 
American  peace  offers  They  are  Indignant 
when  It  Is  suggested  that  the  Communists 
reciprocate  In  some  meaningful  way. 

Hanoi  responded  to  the  pauae  In  the  bomb- 
ing by  pouring  hundreds  of  ships  and  thou- 
sands of  trucks  into  South  Vietnam  laden 
with  war  supplies  to  replenish  depleted  Com- 
munist stocks  In  the  battle  tones.  Butistlcs 
announced  by  the  D.S.  Defense  Department 
Tuesday,  based  on  aerial  reconnaissance  and 
photographic  evidence,  dromatlie  the  enorm- 
ity of  the  Communist  supply  ellort  during 
the  six  days  of  sanctuary  from  bcsnblng. 
Many  thousands  of  tons  of  arms  and  am- 
munlUon  were  transported  over  coastal  and 
Inland  supply  routes.  The  volume  of  war 
materiel  moved  during  the  four-day  true* 
alone,  not  Including  the  additional  two 
days  of  moratorium  on  bombing,  U  estimated 
to  be  greater  than  In  any  previous  aO-day 
period. 

This  sharp  Increase  In  the  flow  of  supplies 
during  ths  pause  In  bombing  would  ax^tn 
to  Indicate  that  air  raids  on  Communist 
supply  routes  have  l>ecn  more  effective  than 
crIUcs  want  to  admit.  If  the  bombing  has 
no  appreciable  effect  on  Communist  supply 
lines,  as  some  people  contend,  why  was 
Hanoi  so  energeUe  to  Uklng  advantage  at 
the  lull  to  bombing? 

Ho  Chi  Mlnfa^  reiteration  of  old  de- 
mands— which  are  tantamount  to  a  call  for 
unconditional  surrender  by  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces— was  his  way  of 
respondtog  to  peace  overtures  that  accom- 
panied the  four-day  truce  and  the  six-day 
suspension  of  bombing. 


or    HXBft&SKA 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  BEPRESENTATTVE8 

Wednesday.  March  1, 19S7 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  I  am  placing  to  the 
RKCORD.  was  written  by  the  editor  of  the 
Keith  County  News,  published  In  Ogal- 
lalB,  Nebr.  Mr.  Jack  PoUock  U  a  real 
student  of  Nebraska  history  and  1  think 
his  article  plnpoUits  the  beginning  of  our 
very  outstanding  beef  Industry. 

The  article  referrW  to  follows : 
"Hud  Thim  Up "— NrsaasKA  Cami  Up  s  Bio 
WiNNEa  WHEN  Txiaa  CSTTI.E  BasowsOam- 
auaj,  AND  Oaovx  Bixvxs  UP  LoNO.  Ddstt 
TaAn.s 
(By    Jack    Pollock.    Editor.    Keith    County 
News) 
A  gamble  by  Texas  cattle  barons  to  recoup 
fortunes  lost  during  the  ClvU  War  blaaed  the 
way  to  Nebraska's  development  as  a  leader 
In  the  nauon'a  cattle  Industry  and  made  the 
Texas  Trail  a  living  legend. 

Movies  and  books  have  perpetuat*d  this 
legend  by  glorifying  the  deeds  and  misdeeds 
of  the  good  guys  and  bod  who  came  Jangltog 
up  from  Texas,  lured  by  the  prxjmlse  of  a  wUd 
and  wooly  town  named  Ogallala  the  "sin 
center  of  Nebraska" 

It  wasn't  unUl  the  Civil  War  ended  that 
Texas  cattlemen  turned  northward  to  find 
markets  for  their  beeves.  In  some  areas  of 
Texas,  the  longhoms  were  so  plenuful  tliat 
many  a  Confederate  veteran  found  himself 
"catue  poor".  Meanwhile,  the  Yankees  may 
have  won  tUe  war,  but  they  had  lost  ths 
cattle  batUe.  Military  needs  had  depleted 
the  northern  herds  and  at  the  same  time.  In- 
dian agencies  and  homesteaders  were  de- 
manding more  and  more  beef  Proapecls  of 
a  good  market  to  the  north  stirred  the  Texas 
cattlemen. 

By  the  late  IMO's,  the  Texans  were  dlsastls- 
fled  with  the  treatment  tJiey  were  recelvtog 
to  Kansas  at  the  end  of  their  long,  dusty 
drives.  Efforts  to  get  freight  rate  conces- 
sions from  Abilene  to  Chicago  failed,  as  did 
efforts  toward  speedier  routes  and  fewer 
delays  tor  the  shipped  cattle. 

Irked  by  these  obetacles  the  cattlemen  de- 
cided to  "head  them  up  and  move  Thttn  out" 
on  their  own.  A  Texas  Judge.  WlUlam  N. 
Pant,  was  authorized  to  take  any  steps  neces- 
sary to  Improve  the  cattleman's  lot.  He  bad 
a  pretty  good  Idea  on  where  and  how  to 
start  since  his  son  had  driven  850  head  to 
Omaha  to  18«9  and  received  a  good  price  for 
them. 

The  Judge  beaded  for  Omaha  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  shlpptog  Texas  calUe  to 
eastern  points  over  the  Union  Pacific  BaU- 
road  Omahans  qtilckly  saw  the  Immediate 
benefits  to  themselves,  the  UJ>..  and  Nebraska 
cattle  feeders.  Union  Pacific  drew  up  a  ten- 
taUve  rate  schedule,  while  Pant  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  I>one  SUr  cattlemen,  a 
circular  llsUng  the  reasons  for  driving  the 
longborns  to  the  new  markets. 

These  advantages,  which  eventually  led  to 
Nebraaka  becoming  the  "Beef  State',  to- 
duded  shorter  distances  to  Chicago  than 
from  Abilene,  with  35  per  cent  leas  oo«t.  bet- 
ter pasturage  than  to  AbUene.  and  higher 


prices.  The  eattle  would  reach  Chicago  In 
only  three  days  Instead  of  five  with  only  one 
change  of  care,  while  three  railroad  lines 
from  OmaHa  to  Chicago  would  mean  lees 
-tnao"  delays. 

THe  lyxans.  being  good  buatoessmen 
swooped  down  or  to  this  case  swooped  up 
on  ths  proposed  market  and  beaded  their 
cattle  north. 

The  result  was  the  emergtog  of  the  first 
Nebraakaland  oowtowns.  Schuyler,  not  now 
associated  with  cows  and  oowboys,  was  the 
potot  where  the  flret  shipment  of  cattle  to 
Chicago  waa  loaded  on  July  8,  IBTO.  Be- 
tween 40.000  and  SO.OOO  Texas  catUe  were 
sold  at  Schuyler  that  season.  It  was  esu- 
mated  another  40.000  head  oould  have  been 
sold  to  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  stock- 
men. ,_ 

Cattlemen  made'  their  drives  to  Nebraska 
City  in  1M«,  to  Brownvllle  and  Omaha  In 
18«7  to  Schuyler  from  1870  to  1872,  to  Kear- 
ney to  1871,  and  to  OgaUala  from   1875  to 
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Aa  farmers  moved  toto  eastern  Oklahom.i 
and  Kansas,  they  destroyed  the  famed  Chl6- 
holm  Trail  of  cowboy  songs  and  tsJoa.  forc- 
ing the  Texas  herds  westward  and  thus  e»- 
tablUhlng  the  Western  or  Texas  Trail  to 
OgallaU.  Prom  this  point  the  cattle  were 
shipped  eastward  or  sold  to  ranchers  from  s 
six-state  area. 

Ogallala  rapidly  became  the  chief  gateway 
to  the  newly-opened  ranges  of  the  northwest 
plains.  In  1875.  60.000  to  75,000  head  of 
Texan  catUe  were  driven  Into  Ogallala.  In 
the  five-year  period,  between  ISn  and  1884, 
100.000  to  125.000  beeves  were  trailed  to  the 
western  Nebraaka  community. 

The  discovery  of  gold  In  the  Black  Hills  In 
1876  and  1677  led  to  more  cattle  sales  For 
the  meat-hungry  rolnera  with  gold  to  their 
Ssu   the  sky  waa  the  limit  for  a  steak 

Although  the  end  of  the  drive  in  Ogallain 
meant  good  prices  for  the  Texas  owners,  the 
drive  meant  bllraards,  dtist,  fleas,  flood- 
swollen  streams,  quicksand,  and  the  worst 
of  all,  atampedes.  Even  buffalo,  wandcnnR 
at  night,  could  start  the  great  herds  running 
and  once  running  It  took  more  than  a  simple 
"whoa"  to  make  them  stop. 

The  last  leg  of  the  drive  was  toughest  due 
to  lack  of  waUr.  Western  Nebraska  had 
never  been  known  for  lU  over-abundance  ol 
water  and  this  period  was  no  exception 
Frequently,  the  drovers  would  reach  one  of 
the  smaller  streams  with  their  thirsty  herd 
and  crew  only  to  find  the  stream  as  dry  a« 
the  rest  of  the  plains.  The  last  days  drive- 
some  30  to  40  mUes  from  Stinking  Waur 
Creek  to  the  South  Platte— was  the  worsi  ol 
the  whole  Journey  for  the  trail-weary  cow- 
hands. But  at  least.  Ogallala  the  Cowboys 
Paradise,  was  nearer  and  nearer  with  everv 
booftKat. 

Onforttmauly  for  some  cowhands,  though, 
they  didnt  even  get  the  chance  to  soak  to 
hooest-to-goodness  hotel  baths  with  hot 
water  or  to  get  some  foamy  refreshmenU  to 
wash  down  the  dust  at  the  traUs  end.  Some 
traU  bosses,  who  would  turn  their  cowhands 
loose  to  Dodge  City,  put  OgallaU  off  limits 
to  their  men  because  at  the  town's  known 
Uwlessneas.  OgaUala  may  have  reigned  as 
queen  of  the  eowtowns,  but  she  wss  no 
lady  a  town  too  tough  even  for  Texans- 

Andy  Adams,  gave  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Nebraskss  "Cowboy  Capital"  In  his 
book.  "Log  of  A  Cowboy": 

"We  finally  scaled  the  last  divide,  snd 
there,  below  us  to  the  valley  of  the  South 
Platte,  nestled  Ogallala,  the  Gomorrah  of 
the  catUe  trail.  From  amongst  Its  half- 
hundred  buildings,  no  church  spire  pototed 
upward,  but  Instead  three-fourths  ct  Its 
business  houses  were  dance  halls,  gambling 
bouses,  and  salocns." 

The  arrival  at  the  trail  herds  would  always 
brtog  the  hibernating  town  to  life.  Saloon- 
keepers brought  out  their  botUes,  gamblers 
started  shuffling  their  cards,  store  clerks  and 
holelkeepers  would  begto  to  hawk  their  indl- 
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▼Idual  mre>.  ud  tba  ib«r1ff  strmpped  os  hl« 

ffUXU.  

Loom  talk  about  "rebel*"  or  Tank^ 
be&n-4ftterB'*  wma  anoucb  to  start  Aero  tSaa- 
aybroofcB.  And  quite  oft«n  tb«  lo»er«  eodvd 
up  In  Boot  Hill.  Even  tmvBler*  who  neTcr 
stepped  out  of  .tbe  safety  of  tbelr  hotel  rocsna 
had  to  admit  that  Osallala  waa  one  at  tha 
liveliest  towna  along  the  Uf . 

"Oold  flowed  freely  acroas  the  tablea. 
Uquor  acroae  the  bar.  and  occftalonally  blood 
acroM  th«  floor,  as  a  unoklnf  gun  tn  the 
handj  of  a  jmUous  rival  or  an  angered  gam- 
bler  brought  an  end  of  the  trau   to 


It  his  duty  to  protect  the  cowboys 
rather  t^^n  preeerre  law  and  order.  Azid 
tmm  what  baa  been  read  and  beard  about 
the  eowboy.  be  didn't  reaUj  need  that  much 
Tvotectlng 

In  hla  seal  to  belp  oat  th*  cowboy  plue 
Himself.  OiUan  became  Involved  In  the  meet 
infamous  act  by  a  lawman  In  the  state's  his- 
tory. Bob  OUve,  brother  of  I.  P-  "Prtnt- 
Ollve.  tmgpln  of  the  Texa*  cattlemen  claim- 
ing the  range  in  Custer  County,  was  shot 
and  killed  by  two  homeateadem.  The  pslr, 
thinking  they  would  be  safer  with  the  Uw 
than  running  from  Print  Olive's  gunsllngera. 


obllTion.  aaocbea  were  fenced  and  the  old 
tura-of-a-card  buying  and  selling  gave  way 
to  careful  financing  of  land  and  critters. 

Ogallala  was  tamer  now,  anxious  to  forget 
Ita  wild  days  and  don  the  cloak  of  respecta- 
blUty.  The  changes  were  InerltaMe,  but 
with  their  coming,  the  richness  and  romance 
that  belonged  to  the  West  ttegan  to  fade. 
And  that's  to  be  regretted. 


unfortunate  cowhand  on  the  stained  board*     gave  themselvee  up  ^Sheriff  O"^-     ^^^ 


Democracy :  What  It  MeABt  to  Me 

EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 


at  Tuck's  Saloon'."  historian  Norbert 
kwi  noted. 

Three  cowboya,  who  tangled  with  the 
Keith  County  ahertff  at  Ogallala  In  July 
1B7»,  were  burled  In  a  single  day  in  Boot 
HTll      Another  of  the  Boot  Hill   burials 


sherur  promptly  turned  the  two  over  to  CM 
We's   henchmen   and   collected   the   reward. 
The  nesten  were  then  hanged  from  a  tree, 
shot,   their   bodies    burned,   and   placed   on 
exhibition. 

for  -KatUeecake  W  Worley  who  was  riaot  pUclty  in  the  murden.  and  brought  to  triai. 

cn!«r  a  W  bet  in  a  monte  gsine  at  the  Crys-  Before   it  ended,   aillan   ee«ped   from    the 

t«l  Palace  ealoon.     Today  the  cemetery,  on     Kearney  Jail  and  disappeared.  

a  wlndnnvept  hill  In  northwest  Ogallala.  la  On  the  other  end  of  the  string  was  Sheriff      y^^   the   Vct«r»M   OI    rOTClgn    nmn   oi 

a  historical  and  tourlat  site.  Martin  DePrleat.  who  comprised  the  law  In      ^^^  United   States   of   America  and   Ito 

Other  frequenteie  of  Ogallala  were  Luke  OgaUoU  from  IBTO  *^„\8»*  _^°2l^  J.^J^^      ladles    auxlUarT    conduct*    a    VolCC    of 

«^ .„...  ^K.«  «nman  Doe  J^«  ^^J^^J^^f  ^^  ^i'^^^d^^     Democracy  cont«t 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARiCK 

or   LOC1HAK4 
DJ  THE  H008S  OF  EIPKBSENTATIVBS 

Wednadav.  March  1,  lit! 
iti.    BARICK.    Mr.    SDcaker.    e«h 
year  the  Vetemn*  of  Foreign  Wata  of 
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Sbort,  a  profe—lonai  gambler,  gunman  X>oe 
mddletoxi,  outlaw  Sam  Starr,  and  the  out- 
law quam.  Belle  Starr. 

wmie  their  cowhands  imvound  Is  Ogal- 
lala's  plensure  spots.  Texas  cattle  kings  met 
in  hotels  and  saloons  with  shrewd  and  cal- 
culating buyer*  from  Wyoming,  the  Dakota*. 
Ifont&na.  and  Nebraska  to  haggle  over  prices 
for   the  lean   and   cantankerous   longhoms. 

Loyalty  to  hla  boes  beck  in  Texas  was  not 
always  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
droTer,  once  he  received  the  money  for  the 
hard.  T^tmns  Joel  OoUlns  and  Sam  Base, 
after  hearing  of  the  Black  Hills'  gold  strlki 


the  longing  of  the  cowhand,  fresh  off  the 
Uall.  for  some  good  rowdy  fun. 

Drinking,  gambling,  and  consorting  with 
the  "soiled  doves"  were  aU  good  fun  to  Mart. 
He  shrugged  off  such  noisy  acUvlUes  as 
shooting  holes  In  the  air  ,  as  "harmless 
sport".  In  spite  of  hla  easy-going  attitude. 
trigger-happy  gunmen  found  DePrleefs  de- 
liberate coolness  a  better  match  than  their 
own  prsctlced  speed  In  a  showdown. 

Not  all  of  the  cowhands  who  came  to 
Oeallala  to  let  off  steam  hit  the  trail  afaln. 

.^  ...  .... ■ ....••I— ^      »r%       (.>!■ 


appropriated  the  money  due  to  some  Teisa     Many   of  the  <^«wboy^   eetUed   to   Uie 
eltUemen   and   beaded   for   the   diggings    In      area,  helping   to  eetabllah   the  states  cattle 

•Mtr^  of  instant  wealth.     Gambling  losses     induatry.     Seiferal      foorth-ger  

"   ~      braska   ranchers    are   descendenU   of    these 
traU-hlttlng  Texans. 

Although  the  cattle  Industry  bloomed  in 
Ogallala  and  the  surrounding  area,  the  best 
of   the  catUe  country— the  Sand   Hilla— re- 
mained unpenetrated  untU  about  1879.    "niat 
».«  ^  ».™  w,-       year.  Frank  North  decided  to  take  a  herd 
they  worked  out  the  details  of     straight  through  the  hUls  from  the  roundup 
-■-         -    Blue  Creek   to  his  home   ranch   on  tne 
After  going  about  85  miles 


This  year  more  than  350,000  school 
students  participated  In  this  noteworthy 
contest,  the  theme  of  which  was  "De- 
mocracy :  What  It  Means  to  Me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  VFW  for 
sponsoring  this  program  directed  toward 
our  youth.  At  ft  time  when  so  much  is 
said  against  our  country,  not  only  from 
without,  but  In  some  quartetB  from 
within.  It  Is  encouraging  to  we  a  "for 
America"  program. 

This  essay  competition  stimulates  the 


ftT>4  Inv^tznents  In  unfK'Oductlve  mines  left 
Uw  twoaccne  broke.  After  gathering  a  crew 
of  Uke-mlnded  Individuals,  they  turned  to 
stage  coach  robbery.  The  arrival  of  federal 
troops  broke  up  this  activity  and  the  out- 
law* headed  back  to  Ogallala  about  Septan- 
ber  1BT7.     Over  a  earner  table  in  the  CryS' 

tat  Palat_. 

another  money-making  inveetment — rob- 
bing the  pay  coach  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  September 
IB.  the  first  robbery  in  the  history  of  the 
tmion  Pacific  took  place  at  Big  Springs.  30 
mies  west  of  Ogallala.  It  netted  the  bandits 
Se0.000  in  newly-mlnled  »30  gold  pieces. 
The  Union  Pacific  officials  promptly  poated 
a  ^10.000  reword. 

One  of  the  train  pasoengers  Identtfled  Ool- 
Uns  as  one  of  the  baodlto.  while  an  Ogallala 
■tore  owner  Identified  a  piece  of  brUllantly 
eolored.  red.  white,  and  black  cloth  used  as 
s  mask  during  the  robbery,  as  having  been 
purchased  to  his  store  by  one  of  the  ColUns- 
BftM  gUig-  It  wasn*t  long  before  the  gang's 
deeerlpttons  were  being  telegraphed  up  and 
down  the  line. 

OoUtos  and  another  of  his  gang  were  kUled 
resUtlng  arrvt  at  Bxiffalo  Station.  Kansas. 
Another  of  the  outlaw*.  Jim  Berry,  met  the 
•ame  fate  at  Mexico.  Missouri,  but  Baas  and 
Tom  Nixon  mads  their  way  seiely  to  Texas 
under  the  guise  of  land  purchasers. 

Ten  months  of  notorlerty  followed  Sam 
Bah.  before  he,  too,  was  cut  down  on  his 
arth  birthday  by  the  bullets  of  the  Teras 
Rangers.  HlJ  legend  lived  on.  however,  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  an  cowboy  ballads  and 
a  movie  based  on  his  historic  train  robboy. 

sa  sherlfTs  In  one  flve-year  period  says 
something  for  Ogallala,  whether  it  shows  the 
death  rate  of  sheriffs,  the  toughnees  of  the 
cowhands,  or  a  high  retirement  rate  for  the 
sheriff  business  ts  not  provable  although  re- 
ports of  cowboy  devlllshness  must  have  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

The  real  low  point  to  C^aJlala's  string  <* 
sheriffs  came  to  ISTB  when  Barney  OUlan  waa 
appointed  to  ttM  poet.    A  TUan  hlmsaU,  be 


«  youth  of  our  country  to  stop  and  think 
foorth-generaUon  Ne-  ^^  ^^^^  it  U  to  be  an  American  living 
tn  our  Republic  It  helps  them  to  real- 
ise that  we  have  »  great  heritage — a 
future  which  many  have  given  their  lives 
for— a  way  of  life  which  every  ^vlng 
American  can  he  honorably  proud,  ftnd 
yes,  truly  thonkfuL 

I  am  pleased  that  the  winning  paper 
to  this  contest  for  Louisiana  was  sub- 
mitted by  a  member  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict which  I  am  honored  to  represent. 
The  writer.  Mr.  PUnt  "Bo"  Nelson,  lives 
In  Baker.  Ia.  With  congratulations  on 
his  achievement  I  include  a  copy  of  Bo's 
address  in  the  Rbcoks: 

DniocftACT:  What  It  UXams  to  Mb 
(By  Pltot  "Bo"  KelKm.  Baker.  La.) 
The  long,  grey  Une  stretches  to  tiie  horl- 
Bon— the  shadowy  Une  o*  the  ghoete  at  free- 
dom's defender*-— ghosU  of  American  men 
who  fought  for  the  American  way.  men  who 
died  for  democracy.  There  Is  the  shadow  of 
a  mtouteman  who  stood  his  ground  at  Con- 
cord Bridge,  and  died  there.  There  stands 
the  ghost  of  an  American  dough-boy  who 
went  over  the  top  and  then  feU  In  the  stink- 
ing mud  at  Chatcau-Thlery.  Just  behind 
^lm  Ues  the  ghost  of  a  father  or  a  husband 
who  never  made  It  pset  the  sandy  beach- 
head at  Omaha  Beach.  At  the  end  of  the 
line  stands  another  shadow — that  of  a 
brother  or  a  "boy  down  the  street"  who  died 
only  a  few.  short  months  ago  In  the  swelter- 
ing, steaming  Jungles  of  Viet  Nam. 

Theee  shadows  died  for  a  purpose — an 
Ideal  called  democracy.  They  stand  to  Itoe 
shifting  back  and  forth  like  so  many  restless 
■oulfr— restless  over  the  grim  prospect  of  hot 
wars,  cold  Wars,  and  "simple"  police  actions 
that  klU  thousands — of  draft  card  burnera. 
college  students  insolently,  violently  pro- 
teeting  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  of  extremist 
orators  screaming.  pTea<dilng  their  radical 
views.  Yea,  It's  a  long,  grey  Una  that 
stretches  beyond  the  borlson — a  shadowy 
Itoe  of  restleas  ghoeta. 


Dismal   River.     

through  the  supposedly  dry  country,  he 
came  upon  a  lake.  It  was  surrounded  by 
about  700  cattle  in  much  better  shape  than 
thoee  he  had  gathered  In  the  roundup. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Newman 
Brothers  Ranch  to  Westom  Hebrseka  had  a 
similar  eiperienoe.  A  March  bllBard  drove 
6,000  head  past  their  llne-rlders  into  the 
hills.  In  an  effort  to  save  some  ot  them, 
the  manager  sent  a  roundup  Into  the  hills 
to  April  after  the  snow  had  melted.  After 
five  weeks  work,  the  crew  brought  out  about 
a.OOO  head  of  Newman  catUe  and  additional 
1.000  head  a<  unbranded  stock,  descendenta 
of  animals  that  had  prevlouaiy  drifted  toto 
the  hUla^ 

Daring  the  horrible  winter  of  1B80-'81. 
thousands  of  cattle  died  to  the  Platte  Valley, 
but  the  Cody-North  ranch  lost  only  a  few 
critters  on  the  Sand  HlUa'  range. 

It  dldnt  take  many  tocldents  like  theee 
to  convince  the  local  cattlemen  that  they 
were  overlooking  the  beat  range  to  the  West. 

Settlers  In  northwest  Kanssa  and  south- 
west Nete-aska  invoked  herd  laws  to  put  an 
abrupt  end  to  Teras  Trail  drives  to  the 
mld-1800's.  But  enough  longhoms  had  coene 
up  from  Texas  to  eeUblleh  a  new  todustry  to 
Nebraska,  the  cattle  Industry. 

With  the  end  of  the  drives,  other  Influences 
put  a  halt  to  OgalUlas  Infamous,  evU  dayi. 
The  Congregational  Church,  organised  in 
1884,  waa  Just  one  sign  of  the  changing  times. 

Things  wers  changing  to  the  Sand  Hills, 
too.  Blooded  stock,  imported  f{om  England. 
was  replacing  the  ornery  and  reeourceful 
longhom.  The  cow  nurse,  the  gambler,  and 
the  blr«d  gun  were  going  down  the  road  to 


But  irhaf  Is  this  Idea  of  democracy— this 
Intangible  thing  for  which  millions  have 
given  their  Uves?  And  more  ImporUnt. 
what  does  democracy  mean  to  me?  It 
means  going  to  church  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
or  a  sister  in  her  party  drees  walttog  for  her 
gueaU  to  arrive  on  a  birthday.  It  Is  the 
peaceful  pond  that  mirrors  the  surrounding 
foreet.  What  does  democracy  mean  to  me? 
It  means  American  hlghwoys  filled  with  mil- 
lions  upon  millions  of  buay  people  and  speed- 
ing car* — gotog  places,  doing  things  It  is 
building  your  own  home,  owning  your  own 
land,  growing  your  own  corn  with  your  own 
two  hands.  It  means  an  old-fashioned 
biiggy  ride,  the  county  fair,  or  the  mllkmiiu 
coming  at  S:00  AM. 
What   doea  democracy    mean    to    roe?      A 

duty the  duty  of  every  American  dtlzen  to 

do  what  must  be  done  for  the  sake  of  preser- 
vation and  freedom.  Democracy  la  a  respon- 
sibility—the responsibility  of  all  free  men 
to  remain  free.  Perhaps  democracy  U  a 
tattered  and  torn  piece  of  red.  white  and  blue 
cloth  that  fiutters  to  the  wind.  It  Is  the  love 
of  country,  the  love  of  the  Ideals  for  which 
a  fiag  stands.  What  does  democracy  mean 
to  me?  It  i»  Ufe  for  those  who  believe  to 
It ft  beautiful  and  mysterious  Ideal  pre- 
served by  more  than  a  million  lives 

I  aald  democracy  waa  a  duty  and  a  re- 
sponsibility. It  U  also  an  obligaUon— an 
obUgatlon  to  all  free  men  to  speak  out,  to 
say  what  must  be  said  for  the  wikc  of  preser- 
vation and  freedom,  to  do  what  must  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  democrocy.  When  the  smart 
guys  and  the  fast  guys  make  little  of  democ- 
racy, when  they  obliviously  abuse  our  rights 
secured  for  us  by  the  blood  of  millions  of 
our  people,  the  time  has  arrived  when  some- 
thing must  be  done  And  then  is  the  time 
for  all  true  patriou  to  speak  out  to  the  name 
of  their  country.  Then  Is  the  time  to  speak 
out  for  democracy.  We  must  repeal,  as  It 
has  been  said  to  the  past,  the  electrifying 
words  of  Patrick  Henry's  ringing  cry  of  "Olve 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  And  we  must 
look  thoee  fast  guys  in  the  face,  and  say  to 
them  as  the  late  Preaident  John  Pltagerald 
Kennedy  said  to  an  enUre  nation.  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you;  a-iK  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

Those  to  the  past  have  spoken  well.  But 
what  can  I  do  for  democracy?  I  can  make 
each  day  my  responsibility,  my  duty,  my 
obligation.  I  can  speak  out.  The  voices  of 
all  free  men  must  ring  out  beyond  the  horl- 
aon.  And  perhaps  the  voice*  heard,  the 
Voice  of  Democracy.  wUl  «UU,  for  a  moment 
at  least,  the  long,  grey  Une  of  reatlesa 
shadows. 


excuse  to  cut  the  pensions  they  are  giv- 
ing to  employees  by  half  the  amouiU  of 
the  social  security  beneni  Increase. 

I  do  not  hold  with  letting  corporations 
use  social  security  Increases  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  pensions  they  are  paying. 
Congress  does  not  increase  social  secur- 
ity payments  for  the  benefit  ol  the  corpo- 
rations of  America,  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  America. 

When  social  security  Increases  are 
voted  by  Congress,  the  idea  Is  to  give  all 
of  that  money  to  pensioners.  If  conx>- 
raUons  insist  on  reducing  their  own  pen- 
sion paymente  by  half  of  the  social  se- 
curity Increase,  then  they  ought  to  be 
curbed.  The  best  way  to  curb  them  Is 
to  tax  away  the  profits  of  pension  re- 
duction.        

Rlu>aesU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroRNU 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 


Fiao  latroducei  Bill  To  Slop  Corpora- 
tiou  From  Redncinf  Peniioat  Becantc 
of  SocUl  SccantT  Beocfil  Incruict 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   HEW   TORK 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESBNTATIVES 

V/edneaday.  March  1, 1967 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  discourage  em- 
ployers from  reducing  the  pensions  of 
retired  employees  when  those  employees 
receive  .wclal  security  increaics.  My  bill 
would  achieve  this  by  Increasing  the  em- 
ployer's tax  by  the  amount  saved  by  re- 
dudns  the  emirtoyees  pension. 

1  expect  that  Congress  will  vote  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits this  year.  Unfortunately,  a  large 
number  of  comp«knle«  wUl  use  this  as  an 


Mr.  YODNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
more  one  delves  Into  the  question  of  the 
compulsory  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
the  more  baffling  becomes  the  reasons 
this  action  was  taken  and  why  our  coun- 
try became  Involved  in  such  a  transac- 
tion As  explained  by  our  administra- 
tion, they  took  the  position  they  did 
because  they  want  to  Impose  majority 
rule  on  Rhodesia  and  give  to  the  native 
tribes  control  of  the  country.  It  Is  quite 
interesting  that  the  council  of  chiefs  of 
the  various  tribes  Issued  a  statement  In 
regard  to  this  suggestion  and  announc- 
ing their  support  of  the  Smith  govern- 
ment. Their  statement.  Issued  In  No- 
vember of  1966,  follows: 

STtTXKiirr   vt   Corwcn.   or  Ciiiirs 
The   Council   of  chief.,   after   holding   a 
mettlng  in  Salubuiy  today,   (November  21 
Issued  Uie  foUowlng  Btatwnent;  — 

•We  the  Council  of  Chiefs,  the  elected 
repreaentaUvea  of  aU  the  tradiuonal  leaders 
of  the  African  tribes  of  Rhodesia,  have  today 
held  one  of  our  periodic  meetings  to  con- 
aider  problems  which  confront  our  people 
and  our  country. 

■Amongst  other  matters  which  we  have 
discussed  Is  the  bitter  war  being  waged 
against  us  by  Britain. 

"We  are  concerned  over  the  damage  which 
11  being  caused  to  our  country  and  the  suf- 
(erlng  to  which  our  people  are  being  aub- 
jeeud  at  this  Ume  by  the  economic  aanctloiis 
impoMd  by  Britain. 

•We  wlah  to  state  quite  clearly  that  we 
support  the  Oovemment  of  Rhodeaia  and 
we  do  not  accept  the  claim  by  the  British 
Prime  Minister  that  he  has  oonunulng  re- 
sponalblUty  and  authority  for  and  over  our 
people  through  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  Why  has  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
claiming  this  responsibility,  seen  lit  to  Im- 
pose sanctions  upon  us.  and  why  haa  the 
same  British  Oovemment  supported  the 
Government  of  Zambia  against  us  In  what 
we  regard  as  treachery? 

•We  condemn  outright  the  policy  of  the 
Zamblan  Oovemment  In  attempting  to  de- 
stroy our  thriving  economy  for  their  own 
political  ends.  Kot  only  does  the  Zamblan 
Govermnent  permit  our  ouUawed  extrem- 
isu  to  remain  on  Zamblan  soil  but  It  allows 


them  to  raise  armed  hands  which  raid  and 
murder  In  our  peaceful  country. 

"We  win  stand  firmly  behind  our  Prime 
Minister  In  any  steps  which  he  decides  lo 
tsKe." 

Following  the  statement  by  the  coun- 
cil of  chiefs.  Chief  Simon  Slgola,  on 
January  6.  1967,  made  public  a  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  the  SecreUry 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  His 
release  follows: 

BuooasuH  CHixr  Wanxa  to  n  Thant 

A  Rhodeslan  chief  and  member  of  the 
Chiefs'  Council.  Chief  Simon  Slgola.  MBE. 
has  mvlted  U  Thant.  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  President  de  Gaulle  and 
Preaident  Lyndon  Johnson  to  visit  Rhodesia 
to  see  for  themselvea  how  peaceful  the 
country  la.  . 

The  following  U  the  text  of  Chief  Slgola  s 

letter —  „.,,  , 

"I  have  seen  what  Paramount  Chief 
Goraseb  ol  South  West  AfHca  sas»  m  bla 
letter  to  U  Thant. 

•"We  have  the  same  problem  here  in  Rho- 
desia, how  outside  people  speak  about  Rho- 
desU  I  wonder  whether  you  would  like  lo 
come  to  Rhodesia  to  see  for  yourself  and 
speak  with  people  in  the  streets,  and  see  the 
Chiefs,  because  It  U  the  Chiefs  that  are  ihe 
leaders  of  the  people.  We  are  disappointed 
St  the  overseas  peoples  talk  when  they  have 
not  seen  us. 

"Rhodesia  Is  a  peacelul  country,  there  is 
no  war  here.  The  talk  of  the  overseas  people 
is  the  only  thing  that  could  cause  a  war 
here  How  many  people  have  died  in  Rho- 
desia trom  being  kUled  by  violence?  How 
many  people  have  died  by  violence  in  Viet- 
nam? Yet  they  say  Rhodesia  U  not  a  peace- 
f\il  country.  We  know  that  there  is  no 
country  as  peaceful  as  Rhodesia.  Most  other 
countries  are  duturbed  by  troubles. 

"It  saddens  me  to  see  that  we  Chiefs  ure 
called  atoogea  of  the  Oovemment.  We  and 
our  fathers  have  been  Chiefs  and  the  leadeiif 
of  the  people  from  the  beginning.  We  wish 
to  be  taught  to  be  dvlUaed.  It  la  no  good 
our  people  taking  over  the  Oovemment  ol 
the  country  now.  like  the  oountrle.  to  ih. 
North  of  us.  We  want  to  be  educated  Orsl. 
"Before  thto  Government  came  In.  people 
were  killed  and  their  houses  were  burned  Just 
because  they  did  not  belong  to  a  pollUcal 
nartv  We  In  Rhodesia  have  thalched  rools 
Sn  our  houses.  The  African  pollUclans  used 
to  lock  our  doors  from  outside  and  then 
aet  are  to  the  house  and  kill  the  people 
Inside  together  with  their  Innocent  children 
who  knew  nothmg  about  poUUcs  because 
they  did  not  agree  with  them 

■The  only  trouble  we  have  now  is  from 
terrorists  who  come  with  bomba  from  China 
and  Russia,  communist  countries  with  no 
freedom  of  speech  or  oppoeltlon  parties.  We 
Diead  with  you  to  come  and  vWt  us  In  our 
country  to  see  for  youreelf  what  a  peaceful 
country  this  la. 

■We  know  that  we  black  people  win  be 
able  to  take  over  the  Oovemment  when  «e 
are  avUlsed  enough  to  do  so.  but  It  would 
be  wrong  to  do  so  overnight.  We  know  It 
win  take  a  long  Ume. 

•Before  the  White  roan  came,  we  were 
Ughtmg  among  ourselve.,  we  were  being 
killed  by  dUeases  and  now  we  have  hospitals 
and  clinics  and  the  Msahona  and  Matabele 
people  are  now  at  peace  with  each  other. 
There  are  so  many  other  things  by  which  we 
are  helped  by  the  Government.  We  are 
helped  when  there  la  starvation  In  the  land, 
we  are  given  work  to  buy  food. 

•■Just  look  at  the  countries  to  the  North 
of  us  Nknunah  was  the  nrst  African  Presi- 
dent and  now  he  haa  been  chased  Into  the 
foreet  In  another  country.  It  U  all  Ilea  that 
this  la  a  bad  country  and  a  threat  to  peace. 
Pleaae  come  and  see  for  yourself. 

"Why  should  the  United  Kattons  which  U 
made  to  keep  the  peace  come  and  intertera 
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wltb  a*  In  thta  country  where  we  are  already 
•o  peaceful. 

"In  our  iJUigua^  Slndebcle  we  aay  Tou 
cannot  hare  two  bulla  In  one  paddock.'  W« 
have  our  bull  In  thla  country,  which  ta  our 
own  Government.  We  do  not  wiah  to  be 
ruled  or  Intertered  with  by  anyone  elae"  (end* 
letter). 

Chief  Slgola.  who  la  aged  «0.  U  chief 
of  the  eipennl  area  at  Matabeleland.  Ha 
has  be«n  a  member  of  the  Ghlefa"  CouncU 
since  Ita  Inception,  and  accompanied  the 
Prime  Mlnlater.  Mr.  Ian  SnUth.  to  U>ndon 
for  the  funeral  of  Sir  Wlnaton  ChurchUl. 
He  haa  alao  tAken  part  In  two  world  toura 
by  RhodMtan  chiefs. 

He  wa»  a  member  of  the  MoDCkton  Oom- 
mlsBloQ.  eervea  on  the  Natural  Reaourcea 
Board,  and  la  chairman  of  the  local  African 
OouncU.  at  Umzlngwane.  near  Bulawmyo. 
He  la  also  a  member  of  the  board  o(  Mpllo 
Hoapltal.  Bulawayo. 

He  la  deacended  from  a  long  line  o(  Mata- 
btia  ehlefa.  wtoo  are  deaoendanta  of  the 
Zulus. 


Cari   HupfcT 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  acABTijuro 
or  THK  BOUSI  OP  RXPRESKNTATIVSB 

Wednesday.  March  1,  7967 
Mr.  LONG  trf  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  the  death  of  Dr.  Carl  Murphy  oC 
Baltimore.  American  journalism  has  lost 
one  of  Its  greatest  leaders.  Succeeding 
hla  father  aa  pubUsher  of  the  Afro- 
American  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Dr. 
Murphy  biiUd  a  alngle  publlcatlcm  of 
modest  circulation  Into  a  chain  of  five 
newspapers  read  by  more  than  a  million 
persons. 

Dr.  Murphy  Is  mourned  by  these  mil- 
lion and  by  the  millions  more  he  served 
I  a  leader  In  civil  rights  and  In  educa 


In  1936  with  the  Donald  Muxray  oaM,  open- 
Ing  the  Unlveralty  oi  Maryland  law  acboot 

to  all  clUsena. 

Thii  waa  foUowed  by  tha  ftiat  equal  teach- 
era'  pay  caae.  the  fliat  public  r«>creaaon  caaa, 
the  flret  segregated  travel  case,  the  flrat  pub- 
lic library  caae  and  oountleee  othrni. 

He  gave  freely  not  only  of  hu  talent,  but 
unaUntlngly  at  hla  flnancea  to  carry  tbnaa 
rnnrm  to  aucceasful  fruition. 

It  waa  Dr.  Carl  Murphy  who  perauaded  the 
Methodlat  Church  to  reUnqu^ah  Ita  oontrcri 
of  Morgan  College  to  the  State  ot  Marylajid 
In  1939.  Hla  capacity  for  leadership,  hla 
enthualaam  and  hla  deTotlon  aa  a  truate* 
and  chairman  of  the  truatee  board  haa 
helped  Morgan  develop  into  one  c*  tha  na- 
tion's leading  tnatltutlona  of  higher  learning. 

No  mecnorlaJa  are  needed  fcr  Dr.  Murphy. 

Hla  monument  U  the  AFRO,  a  fearlees. 
staunch  and  uncompromising  crusader 
against  Injustice  and  for  full  citizenship 
rights  for  all  Americans. 

Hla  mooiiment  can  be  seen  In  the  beauti- 
ful Morgan  State  College  campus  and  Ita 
many  magnificent  atructuroe  which  so  elo- 
quently attest  to  his  Tlalon  and  leadership 
aa  chairman  of  the  bulldlnga  committee. 

And  hla  monument  Ilea  tn  the  fact  that 
because  of  hla  generous  giving  o*  time,  en- 
ergy and  ablUty  In  more  than  a  half  century 
of  struggle.  BaJtlmore  and  the  nation  slowly. 
but  surely  have  responded  to  our  inalatent 
demand  for  equality. 

Hla  paaslng  creates  a  vast  void  tbat  wlU 
not  easily  be  filled. 


laCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOD8E  OP  BKPBESENTATIVE8 

Wednetdav.  March  I,  J967 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  Cln- 
climatlan,  a  hardworking  Ohloan,  a 
devoted  American.  Charlie  Y.  O.  Yee  has 
passed  away.  Mr.  Yee  loved  this  country 
of  ours  and  strived  to  make  this  Nation 
a  better  place  for  all.  A  veteran  and 
unoffldal  mayor  of  Cincinnati's  China- 
town. Charlie  Yee  was  loved  by  aU  who 
knew  him. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star 
has  written  a  stirring  tribute  to  Mr.  Yee. 
I  include  that  article  in  the  Appendix  pf 
the  Ricoaii: 

Cha&lis  T.  O.  T»i  Dies — SnvB>  Citt,  Unitkd 
&r*TB  IM  Majtt  Wats 
Ctiarlle  T.  O.  Yee.  wtio  loved  his  country 
BO  much  he  worked  for  nothing  aa  as  Army 
fuord  for  Tour  yeoie  In  World  War  II,  and 
privately  oootrlbuled  tboiisaudi  otf  dollaj*  to 
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relief 
Hoapltal 


<unda,    died    today    In   Veterans 


Ovdt  to  Graye 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWlNSKl 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPREBENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  1. 1997 
Mr.  DEKWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lansing  Journal  of  Lansing.  HI.,  a  vigor- 
ous newspaper  with  a  thoughtful  sober 


He  waa  bom  in  1800  in  Loa  Angeles.  Cal., 
eldest  son  of  Imnilgrant  paxento  who  died 
a  few  months  after  he  was  born.  Ha  was 
reared  in  a  Catholic  orphanage  In  the  Loa 
Angelea  Chinatown  area,  and  at  aga  1 7 
Joined  the  Navy. 

"That  waa  the  moat  wonderful  time  of 
my  life,"  aald  CharUe  T.  O.  Tee  many  times. 
"I  got  to  aee  the  world,  much  <rf  It,  and  In 
the  Navy  I  met  my  good  Irtend  Elmer  Hun- 
slcker  who  urged  me  to  come  to  live  In 
Cincinnati."* 

Mr.  Hunalcker.  clerk  of  Hamilton  County 
courta  for  many  yeara  before  his  deatli.  spent 
three  years  in  tb*  Navy  witb  CharUe  T.  O. 
Tee.  At  the  end  otf  tliat  time,  the  friends 
parted. 

Both  young  men  married.     Then,  at  the 


_  „  editorial  policy  provided  a  very  timely         ^^ 

tion.     Those  best   able   to   memorialize  commentary  on  February  23.  on  one  of  mviution  of  hU  friend.  CharUe  T.  O.  Tea 

him,    the   staff   of    the    Afro- American,  ^Yie  most  dubious  schemes  of  the  "Great  cama  to  Clnclnnau  and  opened  a  small  rea- 

have  pubUshed  an  editorial  tribute  which  society"    I  insert  this  editorial  In  the  laurant,  known  as  the  Shanghai  inn.  and 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  record  *»  import-export  huslness. 

erf  my  colleagues:                                                                               CtuoLm  lo  Gaan  The  years  after  World  War  I  were  BooJJ** 

can  be  aaeured  that  dropouts  who  do  not 
wont  to  go  to  school  csoi  reap  the  maximum 
benefit  from  thU  great  and  gkwlous  society 
oalled  tha  United  States  of  America. 

Calling  for  "a  rational,  equitable  and  elTeC' 


Dr.  Carl  Mun^y  Is  dead. 

Be  waa  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  of  In- 
domltobla  courage  and  of  relentless  deter- 
mlnooon. 

In  a  life  span  of  78  yeara.  he  faahlonad  a 
dUtlngulahed  career  In  three  endeavara — 
joumaUam.  dvll  rights,  education. 

Taking  over  the  presidency  of  the  AFRO 
from  hla  father  45  years  ago  when  tbla  pulK 
llcatlon  had  a  modest  circulation  of  I4.0OO, 
ha  hunt  and  molded  It  into  an  aggreealTe, 
militant  weapon  in  the  never-ending  struggla 
for  flrat-claas  cttlsenahtp. 

From  a  single  publlcaUon,  under  his  aatuta 
direction  It  haa  expanded  into  a  chain  of  flva 
nawapapera  read  weekly  by  more  than  a  mll- 
lioo  peraoQs  of  all  races,  colors  and  creeds  tn 
Baltimore.  Washington.  New  Jersey.  Bl(^- 
mond  and  through  \lta  national  edition.  aQ 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Dr.  Murphy  waa  tn  the  front-line  fighting 
Itx  freedom  long  before  a  majority  of  tha 
current  Johnny' s-come-lalely  were  bom. 

As  chairman  of  the  legal  redreas  and  ad- 
mlnlatratloa  oomniltte*  ot  the  Baltimore 
NAACP.  It  waa  through  hla  foresight,  pa- 
tience and  guld&ac«  ttvot  Maryland  become 
the  architect  fcr  moat  at  the  cases  that 
ended  In  Supreme  Court  Tlctorles. 

The  groondwcrk  fcr  tba  Suprema  Court's 
public  school  i1aani.nflstliin  decision  was  laid 


Oovernment  Square  was  among  the  moat 
popular  in  the  downtown  area.  The  Import- 
export  bualnaas  alao  prospered. 

When  World  War  U  broke  out.  CharUe  T. 

O.  Tee  tried   to   enlist  to  the  Nary  again. 

widower  and  had  eight 


tlve"  policy  for  youth.  Wirt*  would  establlah      although  he 
community     "Opportunity     Boonla-     where      young  children  at  home. 


youtha   would    be    required    to   register    on 
reaching  the  age  of  IB  or  quitting  achool. 

The  aim  at  the  community  "Opportunity 
Boards"  would  be  aa  follows: 

1.  TO  provide  badly  needed  "human  Inven- 
tory" (Translated:  a  large  group  of  Uva 
bodies). 

2.  To  arrange  for  every  American  boy  and 
girl  "to  proceed  along  the  coxiraa — educa- 
tion, amploymeot.  training  or  serrlce — that 
he  Of  she  wants  or  ought  to  take." 

The  choice  of  word*  aeema  to  imply  that 
11  they  do  not  want  to  take  the  course  they 
ought  to  take,  they  then  would  be  compelled 
to  take  the  courae  they  ought  to  take. 

Cradle  to  the  grave  maintenance  of  people 
by  thetr  government  is  abhorrent,  and  alwaya 
boa  been. 

Each  fvogram  enacted  for  the  so-called 
welfare  of  the  people  has  drawn  a  net  tighter 
around  the  clttoen  by  giving  him  something 
and  then  taking  some  of  hla  freedom  away 
to  exchange. 


He  had  closed  hla  reataurant  a  few  yeara 
before,  because  of  the  increase  In  the  Import- 
export  buBlnesa.  and  was  known  throughout 
thla  port  of  the  Mldweat  aa  Cincinnati's 
"Mayor  of  Chinatown." 

He  aerved  aa  official  court  toterpreter  for 
U.S.  District  Court  and  local  oourta  to  any 
casea  tovolrlng  Chinese  famlUee  In  south- 
western Ohio.  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

When  his  attempt  to  Join  the  Navy  to 
World  War  II  waa  turned  down,  be  appealed 
to  local  big-wigs,  todudlng  the  late  Sen. 
Robert  A.  TaJt.  for  their  help.  All  said  he 
waa  too  old  and  had  too  many  family  reapon- 
BlbUltlea.  to  be  acceptable  to  the  armed 
forces. 

That's  when  he  took  the  Job  as  armed 
guard  for  the  Ctoelnnatl  Ordnance  District 
ot  the  UA.  Army. 

He  always  waa  half  an  hour  to  aa  hour 
early  for  work,  and  stayed  well  past  quitting 
tune.  He  turned  his  pay  check  over  to  aiich 
agenclea  aa  tha  DooUttle  Flyen  Fund  and 


the  USO  throughout  the  war.  He  alao  con- 
tributed large  sums  to  China  relief  agenclea 

"My  country  has  been  very  gfxjd  to  me," 
he  said.     '"0118  la  the  least  I  can  do." 

After  hla  fliat  wife  died,  be  reared  his 
eight  children,  keeping  the  family  together 
bccauae  "1  know  what  a  family  meana,  har- 
tng  been  an  orjAon." 

He  married  for  the  aecond  time  in  1948. 
»Dd  four  more  children  were  added  to  the 
family. 

On  hU  70th  birthday,  10  of  hla  13  chUdren 
Mve  a  aurpTlae  party  for  him  at  the  Ctocto- 
wU  Club.  Repreaentatlves  of  all  860  Chl- 
Mse-Amerlcan  famUies  to  CtoclnnaU  came 
to  pay  reapecu  to  their  "mayor.-  along  with 
local  buatoeaa  and  civic  leaders. 

Only  hU  eldest  daughtw-.  Mrs.  Roe*  Chung. 
was  not  present.  She  was  to  Hong  Kong, 
mother  of  a  aet  of  twlna  too  young  to  be 
brought  all  the  way  to  Cincinnati  for  the 
celebration.  She  did  come  to  her  home  town 
IftU  to  1963  and  to  1966.  however,  for  a  long 
Tiatt  with  her  father  and  her  new  brothers 
and  alstera  bom  after  she  moved  to  Hong 

Kong- 
He  was  active  in  numerous  civic  and  pa- 
trloUc  groupa  to  Greater  Cincinnati,  was  a 
Republican  leader  for  40  year*,  and  waa  a 
trustee  of  the  Cuvler  Preaa  Club. 

Although  bom  to  the  United  SUtea.  he 
felt  a  strong  tu  with  NaUonallst  Chtoa,  and 
vent  to  Hong  Kong  to  1949  to  find  his  sec- 
ond wife. 

As  far  aa  be  knew,  all  relatlvea  of  hU  gen- 
eration mostly  lint  and  second  cousins,  were 
dead.  They  vanlabed  to  World  War  n  near 
Canton,  following  their  aitempU  to  aid  the 
DooUttle  flyera  downed  ta  Chtoa.  or  after 
World  War  U  when  the  ComaumlaU  took 
over  Canton  and  ita  envlrona, 

•I  have  great  respect  for  my  parents' 
homeland,"  be  once  said.  "But  X  love  my 
own  country  becauae  it  haa  been  good  to 
me," 

He  leavae  hla  wife  and  13  chUdren.  His 
oldest  daughter.  Roee,  U  married  to  Robert 
Chi  Wen  Chung,  and  Uvea  to  Hong  Kong 
with  their  twins  and  two  other  children. 
The  oldest.  Harry,  lives  to  CtoclnnaU  with 
bis  wife  Lily  and  their  son,  Mitch.  The 
other  older  chUdren,  who  live  to  Kew  York 
and  California,  are  Blanche,  Jenny.  Helen. 
Mary  Joeeph  and  William.  The  four  younger 
children,  who  live  with  their  mother  at  1307 
Em  street,  are  Jimmy,  Eatoe.  Dorothy  and 
Uamie. 


MariMt  PfMidly  Serrt  a  VictaaM 


cation  of  my  fellow  Marines  to  tins  the  task 
for  which  thry  have  been  trained  I    , 

C|>1.  Alak  D.  Girroae.  3089878. 

V.S.  Marine  Corps. 


War  b  VictaaB:  New  Paficy  Approacbes 
Arc  Necfled 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


SPEECH 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MASsACUuiuns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiiav,  February  7,  lit? 

Mr.  KETTH.  Mr.  Sjeaker.  «  recent 
letter  from  a  marine,  not  yet  21  ye«n 
old,  wounded  In  acUon.  expresses  what 
many  of  us  have  wondered — how  do  our 
fighting  men  themselves  feel  about  the 
Vietnam  situation?  I  place  the  la-st  par- 
agraph of  Cpl.  Alan  D.  QUford's  letter 
In  the  RrcoKD  at  this  point: 

In  clo«lng  I  would  UItt  tc  tJxRiL  on  behslf 
o;  m«ny  ot  my  ftllow  MtrlnM.  >ome  ol  whom 
have  given  thdr  Ut<«  ihU  pMt  summM-  In 
VleUJam.  We  »™  proud  to  h«ve  the  honor 
ot  KTVlDg  oar  oountiy  mil  tbe  lde.l»  of 
IrMdom  tor  which  it  •tandl.  We  «-lll  con- 
tinue to  support  our  pUlsnt  South  Vlrt- 
Nunese  »lUe«  In  their  struggle  with  Oom- 
munlst  insurgents  with  »11  our  hearts,  lor 
we  know  wh»t  It  Is  to  have  s  wonderful  ooun- 
trv  wherein  we  can  Uve  without  fear  ot 
teirotlsm.    PUass  bs  nmmviM  oJ  th«  a«U- 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNSaOTA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OK  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesdov.  March  I,  JS«7 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
•everal  other  Members  of  Congress  and 
I  Issued  a  statement  on  Vietnam  ex- 
pressing our  opposition  to  the  eosnJng 
Vietnam  authorization  bill  and  appro- 
priation. 

The  statement  Includes  four  proposed 
Initiatives  which  we  believe  are  realistic 
and  consistent  withr  our  national  In- 
terest. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
In  the  Ricord: 

SrAnacnrr  on  Viktmah 

(Bt    Cbosos   E.   Bsown.   Ji  .   PHiujr   Bus-. 

TON.  John   Coimois.  Js..  John   G.   Dow, 

Doi,  EDWAxns.  Donald  M.   Psassx,  Hinst 

Hci,SToaKJ,      Rossar      W.      KASTrKMioa. 

THOMAS  M.  RBS,  BIHJAMIM  S.  KOSaKTHAI., 

and  WnxiAM  T.  Rtah) 
The  coming  Vietnam  authorisation  bUI 
and  appropHatlon  will  be  seen  by  some  as  a 
referendum  on  policy  In  Vietnam,.  We  be- 
Ueve  vlewpolnu  regarding  that  policy  are 
far  too  complicated  to  be  repreeented  In  any 
•ingle  vote.  We  do  not  teal,  therefore,  that 
the  margin  ot  passage  wlU  provide  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  congrMslonal  or  naUonal  sen- 
timent on  the  war. 

Pot  various  reasons,  and  In  varying  de- 
grtes.  we  Jiave  queaUoned  US.  policy  In 
Vietnam.  We  are  presenUy  united  to  the 
conviction  that  the  strategy  of  eecalaUoo 
against  North  Vietnam  has  produced  deep- 
ened Involvement  at  higher  and  more  dan- 
Kcrous  levels  ol  commitment  and  brought 
tne  war  no  closer  to  eettlement.  At  the 
same  Unve,  American  diplomacy  has  ap- 
peared to  be  Inflexible  and  unresponsive  to 
opportunities  for  negotiations.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly p«Ttlnent  since  prior  withdrawal  of 
American  troopa  Is  apparently  no  longer 
insisted  upoo  by  Hsnol  aa  a  precondlUon  to 
negotiauons. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  said.  "I  dont 
believe  that  bombing  up  to  the  present  has 
algnlUcantly  reduced,  nor  any  bombing  that 
I  could  contemplate  In  the  future  would  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  actual  Bow  of  men  and 
material  to  the  South"  It  U  our  view, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  can  aSord 
to  stop  the  bombing  and  take  that  step  for 
peace  particularly  in  view  ot  representation* 
made  throughout  the  world  that  such  a  step 
may  open  the  way  for  negoUatlons. 

It  has  been  stated  that  our  goal  In  Viet- 
nam U  a  limited  one  and  Is  not  total  vic- 
tory Yet  too  many  policies  and  sutemenU 
leave  that  mtenUon  ambiguous.  We  do  not 
believe  for  eiample.  that  the  war  is  a  simple 
ease  of  eitemal  agcvestlon.  Our  policies 
should  take  Into  account  the  dlBerlng  In- 
terests ol  the  North  Vietnamese  and  National 
Uberstlon  Front  and  should  give  our  adver- 
saries reason  to  believe  that  their  basic  In- 
terests would  be  acknowledged  In  a  setue- 

Thetetore.  to  secure  peace,  we  beUeve  the 
XJnlted  mates  must  take  addiuonal  Initia- 
tives to  reach  a  poUtlcal  settlement  In  SouUl 


Vietnam.  SpedHeally,  It  must  be  reoognlxed 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  as  one  of 
tlie  principal  belligerents  In  the  war.  Is  a 
necessary  party  to  peace  negoUatlons. 

We  thus  propose  the  following  four  Initia- 
tives: 

I.  The  VS.  should  cease  bombing  North 
Vietnam  Immediately  and  without  precondi- 
tions. 

3.  The  UB.  must  support  truly  free  elec- 
Uons  In  South  Vietnam.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  whatever  role  for  the  Na- 
Uonal Liberation  Front  results  from  such 
elections.  „  _^. 

3.  The  US.  should  propoee  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  government,  tiie  South  Vlet- 
ruunese  government,  and  the  NaUonal 
UberaUon  Front  tour-party  negoUaUons  to 
secure  a  ceoee-flre  to  Vietnam. 

4.  The  CS.  should  seek  appropriate  spon- 
sorship of  an  IntemaUonal  conference  to 
guarantee  agneroents  reached  by  the  bel- 
ligerents. 

We  believe  these  recommended  Iniliallvee 
are  reallsUe  and  consistent  with  our  naUonal 
interest. 

We  believe  the  naUon  as  a  whole  Is  restless 
and  confused  by  events  In  Vietnam.  There 
Is  continually  growing  evidence  of  allenauon 
and  discontent.  And  the  country's  general 
support  for  our  present  course.  In  our  view, 
la  baaed  less  on  convlcUons  regarding  policy 
than  respect  for  Presidential  leadership. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  raised  profound 
questions  regarding  the  dlrecUon  and  ma- 
chinery ot  American  diplomacy.  An  enor- 
mous commitment  was  allowed  to  develop 
gradually  and  with  inadequate  reflecuon  and 
debate.  BureaucrsUc  Investment  In  that 
commitment  has  Interfered  with  lU  re>iew 
and  reform.  And  beneath  all  this  is  the  risk 
that  reflei  Interventlonlsm  may  become  the 
normal  American  response  to  disorder  In  the 
tiilrd  world-  ,, 

Meanwhile,  the  war  has  had  serious  it 
subtle  consequences  In  this  country  The 
impulse  of  the  New  Frontier  and  Great  So- 
ciety has  deadened.  Public  Interest  In  so- 
cial reform  has  lapsed.  Disorder  and  distrust 
are  all  too  prevalent.  We  are.  In  short,  at  a 
somber    period    In    a    decade    that    opened 

bright  with  promise.  

The  goal  ot  peace  wll!  require  this  country 
to  display  s  sense  of  prionoes.  an  awarenee* 
of  oapaciues.  and  an  overriding  commitment 
to  relieve  swltUy  the  terrible  suflerlng  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  those  Americans 
serving  In  Vietnam. 


Eitowaa  UJepeatocc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  WKw  r^wTT 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  ltt7 
Mr.  WIDNAU.,  Mr,  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary J4  marked  the  4»th  annlvereary  rf 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  tne 
Republic  of  Estonia.  It  is  fltUng  that  we 
who  are  so  abundanUy  endo«wed  with  U» 
blessings  of  freedom  pause  to  reflect 
upon  the  struggle  of  a  people  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves. 

In  1918  the  people  of  Estonia  estab- 
Ushed  an  Uidependefit  republic  under 
which  they  enjoyed  freedom  and  pros- 
perity. By  the  end  of  mO  Oils  Intrepid 
naUon  became  enslaved  in  the  onslaught 
of  Communist  expansion  and  ew"^ 
But  the  resistance  to  Communist  domJ- 
naUon  that  these  courageous  P«>Pje™- 
played  in  1940-and  continue  to  display 
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today — should  serve  to  Iniplre  free  men 
everywhere. 

We  who  «re  blessed  with  liberty  must 
never  ceaae  to  sustain  and  encourage  the 
Estonian  people  In  their  struggle  for 
freedom  and  dignity.  We  must  continue 
to  hope  that  these  people  will  at  a  future 
day  be  able  to  exercise  their  right  of  self- 
determination.  We  must  never  allow  the 
hope  of  the  Estonian  people  to  subside  In 
their  heroic  struggle  against  Communist 
domination. 


Williaa  L.  SUaJard  oa  Americaa  PoGcr 
ia  Victaam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


IN  TH8  HOUSE  OF  JUEPBESE^TTATrVES 

M(mdav.  Februarg  6.  1967 
Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leffal- 
Ity  of  Amertoa'8  poalUoo  In  Vietnam  te 
anything  but  clear.  Indeed,  the  very 
meaning  erf  Uie  term  "legaUty"  as  It  U 
used  in  the  context  of  International  re- 
lations U  only  beginning  to  be  defined. 
As  the  United  Statea  engages  In  a  con- 
tinuing and  crlUcal  rcevaluation  of  the 
legitimacy,  wisdom,  and  morality  of  the 
role  it  assumes  in  southeast  Asian  affairs, 
we  should  be  aware  of  an  excellent  arti- 
cle In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Bar 
AssoclaUon  for  July  1966  by  WliUam  L. 
Standard,  member  of  the  New  York  bar 
and  ohairman  of  the  Lawyers*  CcMnmlttee 
CO  American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Standard  gives  a  convincing  re- 
buttal to  claims  that  the  SEATO  Treaty 
is  a  legal  basis  for  U.S.  actions  in 
Vietnam: 

Th«  uae  of  our  grouiul  forcea  Bine*  tba 
•prlng  at  1M5  la  Bought  to  be  Justiflad  under 
the  provl«lon»  of  th«  SEATO  treaty.  But 
estracU  from  the  19&4  Senate  debate  on  th« 
treaty  deoionvtrate  the  fr&glUty  of  this  claim. 
In  explaining  the  oommltments  under  the 
SBATO  t«acy  to  the  Senate,  Walter  F. 
Oeorge»  Cbalrnun  ot  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Retmtlons.  made  the  foUowlng 
statemenU: 

•The  treaty  doee  not  call  for  automaUc 
aotton;  It  ealla  for  ooneoUdatlon  with  other 
"  agnatorlea.  If  any  course  of  action  ahaJI  he 
agreed  ...  or  decided  upon,  then  th*t  ac- 
tion must  have  the  approval  of  Oongreea. 
becauM  the  oonatituUonal  proceee  of  each 
Blgnatory  goTemment  la  provided  for  ...  It 
ta  clear  that  the  threat  to  territorial  Integ- 
rity and  political  Independence  aleo  encom- 
pfi-n"  acta  at  subversion  .  .  .  but  even  In 
that  event  the  United  States  would  not  be 
bound  to  put  It  down.  I  cannot  emphaaiae 
too  strongly  that  we  have  no  obligation  .  .  . 
to  take  poaltlTe  meaauires  at  an;  kind.  All 
we  are  obligated  to  do  la  consult  together 
about  tt.> 

Richard  N.  Goodwin,  a  former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  in  a  recent  article 
dlacuBslug  the  slgnlflcanc*  of  our  reliance 
upon  the  SEATO  agreement  aa  the  baeU  of 
our  miervenUon  In  Vietnam,  states  in  part; 
•One  can  search  the  many  statementa  of 
PreslcJenU  and  dtpiomaU  In  rain  for  any 
mention  of  the  5KATO  Treaty.  Time  after 
time.  President  Johnson  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  our  presenoe  In  Vietnam,  but  be 
never    spok*    ot    Um   T«qulr«menta    oC    the 


Footnotes  at  end  ot  speech. 


treaty,  nor  did  anyone  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment suggest  that  he  should,  even  though 
they  surely  reviewed  every  draXt  statement. 
The  treaty  argument  la.  In  truth,  something 
a  clever  advocate  conceived  a  few  montba 
ago."* 

Furthermore,  the  SEATO  treaty  also 
clearly  pledges  the  parties  to  respect  the 
Geneva  Declaration  of  19&4.  which  wsa 
agreed  upon  only  a  few  months  before  the 
SEATO  treaty.  The  State  Department  mem- 
orandum of  March  4.  ItWfl.  referred  to  above, 
significantly  misquotes  the  SEATO  treaty  on 
essential  points.  It  asserts  (Section  IV  B) 
that  Article  4(1)  of  SBATO  creates  an  "ob- 
ligation to  meet  the  common  danger  In  the 
event  of  armed  aggreeslon."  The  term 
"armed  aggreaalon"  Is  not  to  be  found  In  the 
treaty.  Article  4(1)  speaks  of  "aKresBlon 
by  means  of  armed  attack".  In  case  at  such 
"armed  attack",  "each  Party  recognizes"  that 
It  "would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  It  wtU  In  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance  with 
lu  constitutional  prtxesaes". 

Hence,  only  In  case  of  an  "armed  attack'* 
(In  the  meaning  of  Article  Al  of  the  United 
NaUons  Charter)  would  the  United  Stetee 
have,  at  meet,  the  right,  but  no  obligation, 
to  assist  the  "Free  Territory  of  Vietnam"  un- 
Ul  It  WSJ  to  be  unified  by  July.  IBM. 

The  InvocaUon  of  the  8KATO  treaty  Is 
the  lateat  of  the  evershlfttng  grounds  which 
the  SUte  Department  has  advanced  to  sus- 
tain the  lawfulness  of  lu  position.  Arthur 
Schlealnger.  Jr.,  has  characterized  this  argu- 
ment as  an  "Intellectual  disgrace".  Arthur 
Krock  has  described  Its  origin  as  foUows: 

"The  President  had  utuized  the  provoca- 
tion of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  attack  on  the 
Seventh  Fleet  by  North  Vietnamese  gunboau 
to  get  a  generalised  expression  of  support 
from  Oongress.  This  worked  well  enough 
until  It  was  argued,  against  the  public  rec- 
ord, as  approval  by  Congress  of  any  expan- 
sion of  the  VAT  the  President  might  make 
In  an  unforcseeoble  future.  Then  Rnsk 
shifted  the  major  basis  for  the  claim  to  the 
SBATO  compact. 

■But  extracu  from  the  1964  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  treaty  demonstrate  the  fragility 
ot  this  claim"  * 

The  credibility  of  the  argument  that  the 
SEATO  treaty  furnished  a  legal  JuattfieaUon 
for  the  President's  action  is  also  refuted 
by  the  fact  that  the  SWte  Department  In  lU 
March.  1046,  memorandum,  entitled  "Legal 
Basis  for  United  Statea  Actions  Against 
SoTt-h  Vietnam."  did  not  even  mention 
SBATO.  Significantly,  too.  President  John- 
son in  a  press  conference  statement  on  July 
28,  IftftS.  explaining  "why  we  are  In  Vietnam," 
made  no  mention  of  SEATO.  This  can  hard- 
ly be  squared  with  the  present  belated  claim 
that  the  treaty  imposed  an  obligation  upon 
the  President   to  intervene   In   Vietnam. 

Moreover,  the  invocation  of  SEATO  does 
not  advance  the  State  Departmenfs  case. 
In  the  first  place.  Article  l  of  the  treaty  la 
expressly  subordinate  to  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  Article  «  express- 
ly acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  char- 
ter. Article  lOe  of  the  charter,  quoted  above, 
subordinates  all  regional  treaty  oompacU 
to  the  charter,  and  Article  S3  Is  ex- 
plicit that  "no  enforcement  action  shall  be 
taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by 
regional  agenclM  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Security  Council.   .  .   ." 

The  United  States  U  not  obliged  by  SEATO 
to  engage  m  any  military  undertaking  In 
Vietnam  even  If  It  were  otherwise  permitted 
to  do  so  under  the  charter.  As  noted  by 
Representative  Melvin  R.  Ualrd.  the  SEATO 
treaty  was  "not  a  commitment  to  send 
American  troops  to  fight  in  southeast  Asia. 
It  carefully  avoided  the  kind  of  automatic 
response  to  aggression  embodied  in  the  NATO 
agreement.  .  .  ."  '  • 

Representative  LAlrd  pointed  out  that  In 
soliciting  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  treaty.  Senator  H.  Alexander 


Smith  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  member  of 
tbe  United  States  delegation  to  the  MantUa 
Conference  at  which  the  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated and  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
treaty  for  the  United  States,  emphasized 
that  "Nothing  in  this  treaty  calls  for  the  use 
of   American   ground   forces.  .  .  On   the 

floor  of  the  Senate  on  February  I,  19&S,  ha 
said: 

"Some  of  the  participants  came  to  Manilla 
with  the  Inunuon  of  establishing  ...  a 
compulsory  arrangement  for  our  military 
participation  in  case  of  any  attack.  Such 
an  organization  might  have  required  the 
commitment  of  American  ground  forcea  to 
the  Asian  mainland.  We  carefully  avoided 
any  possible  implication  regarding  an  ar- 
rangement of  that  kind 

"We  have  no  purpose  of  following  any  such 
policy  as  that  of  having  our  forces  Involved 
Ln  a  ground  war.  . 

"For  ourselves,  the  arrangement  means 
that  we  will  have^avolded  the  impracticable 
overcommitment  which  would  have  been  In- 
volved If  we  attempted  to  place  American 
ground  forces  around  the  perimeter  of  tht 
area  of  potential  Chinese  Ingress  Into  south- 
east Asia.  Nothing  In  this  treaty  calls  for 
the  use  of  American  ground  forces  in  that 
fashion  ■ 

ArUcle  4,  Section  3.  Is  explicit  that  it 
South  Vietnam  were  threatened  "in  any 
way  other  than  by  araaad  attack",  "the 
[SEATO I  ParUes  shall  conaiUt  Unme<tlately 
in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  oommon  defense  *. 
SEATO  therefore  profiitHta  unilateral  »b- 
Blstance  ocUon.  Indeed,  the  treaty  origi- 
nally required  previous  agreement  among 
the  other  seven  partners  before  any  SEATO 
power  cxjxild  take  any  "measures*.  Including 
nonmlUtary  measures,  not  to  mention  com- 
bat assistance.  In  IM4  the  imanlmlty  re- 
quirement was  reinterpreted  to  mean  that 
"measures"  could  be  taken  In  the  absence 
of  a  dissenting  vote  among  the  SEATO 
partners.  The  United  Statea  haa  not  con- 
vented  the  SEATO  powers  because  of  the 
certainty  of  such  a  dissent.  It  caQ  hardly 
claim,  therefore,  that  SEATO  obligatet  It  to 
pursue  Its  present  course  when  In  fact  It 
Is  evading  Its  treaty  obligation  to  obtain 
collective  permission  for  "collective  defense". 
as  even  the  name  of  the  treaty  Indicates. 

Finally,  the  United  States  actions  also 
violate  ArUcle  63  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  quoted  above,  which  unequivocally 
prohibits  enforcement  action  under  regional 
arrangements  except  with  pret-toui  Security 
Council  authortzaUon.  Hence,  even  If  the 
United  States  had  obtained  the  required 
consent  from  iw  SEATO  partner*.  It  would 
still  need  the  auihorlxatlon  of  the  Security 
CouncU  to  moke  Its  "measures"  legal. 

Therefore,  the  United  States,  far  from 
being  obligated,  la  not  permitted  by  SEATO 
or  by  the  charter  to  eng^e  in  lu  military 
undertaking  in  Vietnam. 
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Dedicated  Me> 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMIUD  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   OOWKTCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  1.  29$7 
Mr.   DADDARIO.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
tragic  accident  which  befeU  our  ApoUo 


ftBtronautfl  haa  affected  many  Americans. 
jfy  attention  was  recently  called  to  a 
poem  written  by  a  seventh  grade  pupU 
to  Connecticut  which  expressed  his  feei- 

Hls  name  Is  Teddy  Baxter,  and  he  Is  a 
pupil  In  St.  Edward  School.  Stafford 
Springs.  Conn.  I  offer  his  verse  for  the 
Rccosd: 

DniCATlS   MSK 

Kot  long  ago  there  IWed  three  boyi  wbo 
longed  to  ny  In  space: 

And  as  they  grew  they  studied  hard  to  en- 
ter In  the  race. 

The  three  became  brave  astronauts  who  prac- 
ticed, so  that  soon 

The  day  would  come  when  they'd  blast  off 
and  land  upon  the  moon. 

Biperlenoe  they  bad  so  much,  their  glory  to 
proclaim 

•melr  other  tasks  they  tried  before  b«l 
brought  them  more  than  fame. 

But  God  had  other  plans  for  them  as  now  w« 
all  can  see. 

They  died  as  heroes  for  their  land.  Whlt«, 
Orlssom  and  Chaffee. 


passed  by  Congress  last  year,  in  fc  delicate 
position  because  of  his  uncertain  ftatua  and 
because  of  the  mounting  volume  of  crime  In 
Washington,  he  held  fast  to  cocisUtutlonal 
principles  and  a  sociologically  sound  approach 
to  the  problem.  Since  he  Is  kno»n  to  be  a 
Uberal  with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  we  sur- 
mise that  this  incident  may  well  provide  an 
index  to  the  kind  of  aervlce  he  will  render 
as  Attorney  General. 

The  President  has  done  well  to  promote 
a  highly  promising  public  ser\ant.  and  we 
think  the  response  of  the  country  as  well  as 
that  ot  the  Senate  will  be  enthusiastic. 


Nebraska:  The  Ficbl  To  Beloat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


New  Attoraey  General 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CAUroKNU 

IN  THB  HODS«  OF  BEPRBSENTATnTES 
Wednesday.  March  1, 1»€7 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Ramsey  Clark  has  already  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  office  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed  In  a  most  dlUgent 
and  intelligent  manner.  I  was  dellghte<l 
with  the  announcement  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Attorney  General. 

He  brings  to  the  Job  both  knowledge 
and  compassionate  understanding  of  the 
law  and  Its  applications.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Ramsey  Clark  will  reflect  great 
credit  on  this  administration. 

I  Insert  In  the  Ricoan.  at  this  time,  the 
editorial  which  appeared  this  morning  In 
the  Washington  Post : 

NrW  ATTOaNIT  OCJrtXAl. 

Prealdent  Johnioii  foUowed  the  logical 
courae  in  naming  Hamaey  Oark  to  be  At- 
torney General.  In  the  position  ot  Deputy 
Attorney  General  under  Nlcholaa  KalMn- 
bach,  Mr.  Clark  proved  to  be  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic aervant  and  an  admlnutrator  of  aub- 
itantial  ability.  Since  Mr  Katzenbacha  re- 
aaslgnment  to  the  Slate  Department  laat 
Beptember.  Mr  Clark  haa  presided  over  tbe 
Department  ol  Juatlce  aa  acUng  Attorney 
General  with  poue  and  good  Judgment  aa 
well  aa  alertneaa  and  energy.  Prealdent 
Johnaon  could  acarcely  have  passed  blm  by 
In  making  a  permanent  appointment  with 
out  dlacouraglng  the  kind  or  public  service 
that   he   most  prizes. 

U  Mr,  Clark  bad  been  ctooaen  from  private 
life  at  the  age  ol  38.  quecUons  would  have 
been  raised  about  hia  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  governmental  problems.  But  having 
risen  to  the  top  within  tbe  Department,  he  la 
In  the  poaitlon.  despite  hla  age.  of  being  the 
moat  experienced  man  for  the  Job.  Though 
quiet  by  nature  and  cautloua  In  charting 
his  courae.  he  appean  to  ha»e  a  keen  aenaa  ot 
right  and  wrong  and  ample  courage  to  act  on 
his  convictiotui. 

This  community  has  special  reaaon  to  b« 
frrateful  to  Mr.  Clark  for  hla  wlae  advice  to 
the  President  to  veto  the  District  crime  bill 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    mOBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  I9S7 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM."  Mr.  ^>eaker. 
Nebraska  became  a  State  on  March  1. 
1867—100  years  ago  today.  We  are 
mighty  proud  of  our  great  State  and  our 
great  Old  West  heritage. 

Statehood  for  Nebraska  came  hard. 
Tot  over  20  years  the  people  fought  for 
the  right  to  join  the  Union  and  draft  a 
suitable  code  of  laws. 

The  story  of  our  historic  struggle  for 
statehood  Is  vividly  described  in  "The 
Fight  to  Belong"  by  Warren  Spencer.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of 
the  Record  will  be  interested  In  this 
story  of  our  battle  to  join  the  Union. 
The  article  follows: 

Th«  nam  TO  Bkloho 
Nebraska's  thr<«  constitutions  are  locked 
behind  the  steel  door  of  a  huge  vault  In  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  In  the  Oapltol.  yet 
they  influence  IhouRanda  of  Uvea  each  day. 
They  are  seldom  seen  and  seldom  referred  to. 
sun.  they  are  the  keystones  of  the  atate. 

Behlnd  theee  yellowing  pagee  la  a  etory 
of  which  few  people  are  aware.  It  la  a  atory 
of  storm  and  trial  of  Buffering  and  of  hard- 
ship.    It  1«  a  story  of  Nebraska. 

Though  Nebraska  became  a  state  on  Uarch 
1.  1867.  the  story  ot  her  constitution  and 
growth  began  year*  earlier.  It  started  with 
the  flret  trapper  who  found  the  land  a  rich 
mine  of  fura  and  pelts.  He  came  to  harvest 
the  fur  and  remained  to  make  hla  home. 

Later.  Immigrants  poured  into  the  state 
by  the  thousands.  Many  were  Just  passing 
through,  headed  for  greener  pastures  elae- 
wbere,  but  many  stayed.  So  many.  In  fact. 
that  a  territorial  government  was  formed  in 
18M.  Ranchers  found  the  rolling  graMlands 
Ideal  for  their  massive  herds-  Settler* 
found  a  new  way  oT  Ufe  and  a  chance  to 
grow  with  the  country.  And  tbe  more  who 
came,  the  more  the  question  of  atalehood 
began  to  be  heard  These  people  had  the 
land,  but  they  wanted  something  more;  the 
rights  and  protection  of  the  Union  wbloh 
was  so  near  and  yet  so  far. 

Uost  of  the  Inhabltanu  regarded  the  ter- 
rltortul  situation  as  only  temporary  and 
awaited  sUtebood  with  impatience.  Aroun<l 
1S&8,  the  wish  which  had  been  simmering 
for  so  long  was  brought  lo  light.  The 
Omaha  Timet  noted  that  the  question  of 
statehood  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  If  it  came  to  that  there  was  no 
quesUon  of  the  outcome  with  feeling  run- 
ning ao  high.  Both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parUes.  formed  some  years  be- 
fore In  the  territory,  thought  the  question 
over  for  almost  a  year  and  then  in  IBM. 
declared  they  were  for  BUtehood.  On  Jan- 
uary 11.  1860,  the  Terrttortal  LeglaUture  au- 


thorised a  special  election  to  be  held  on 
March  6  lo  decide  on  what  appeared  to  be 
a  clear  yee  orno  proposal. 

In  the  meantime,  both  parties  tbou^t 
more  about  the  propoeal  and  began  to  hedge. 
In  the  election,  they  mixed  up  the  question 
with  so  many  regional  and  local  matters  that 
It  wae  Impossible  to  get  a  clear  reading  of 
popular  opinion.  Included  In  the  elecUon 
was  the  nomination  of  delegates  to  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  The  Republicane 
elected  40  of  the  52  delegates,  but  because  of 
tbe  confusion  the  statehood  question  was 
vetoed,  and  the  convention  never  held. 

Then  In  1864.  the  Territorial  legislators. 
Democrat  and  Republican  alike,  asked  Oon- 
gress for  legisUtion  to  clear  the  way  for 
statehood.  On  April  19.  the  bin  was  passed 
and  Teirltonal  Governor  Saunders  sched- 
uled an  election  of  delegates  on  J\ine  6  and 
a  constitutional  convention  on  July  4. 

But  statehood  was  sttll  a  poUUcal  football. 
The  Republicans  had  been  roost  Instrumen- 
tal in  obtaining  l^islation  as  they  hoped  for 
party  represenUUon  west  of  the  Ulsaourl 
River.  Also,  they  counted  Nebraska  as  a  safe 
entry  for  their  party.  But  they  were  in  for 
trouble  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  political 
fence.  Suspecting  what  was  afoot.  Terri- 
torial Democrats  were  already  planning  their 
evasive  strategy. 

Those  Democrats  who  bad  had  little  to  say 
about  the  party  acUon  before,  now  found  an 
Ideal  out.  They  leaped  at  the  chance  to 
point  out  that  the  framing  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  operations  of  a  stole  government 
were  expensive.  In  an  already  indebted  ter- 
ritory, the  only  out  would  be  to  raise  tasee. 
This.  Ihey  assured  their  opponents,  the 
people  would  never  stand  for. 

The  argtimenti  were  sound.  Republicans 
offered  statehood  to  a  restleM  people,  and 
Democrat*  promised  to  keep  more  ot  their 
hard-earned  money  In  their  pockeu.  Thus, 
political  pressure  began  to  build  on  both 
side*.  But  July  4.  It  had  reached  lU  peak. 
Delegates  to  the  convention  met  in  the  Terri- 
torial Capitol  in  Omaha  and  adjourned  the 
same  day.  No  work  was  done,  and  the  state- 
hood question  was  again  shelved- 
It  was  18M  when  the  question  came  up 
again.  The  elecUon  campaigns  ot  18*6  made 
no  mention  of  tbe  Issue,  but  Governor 
Saundera  began  to  build  tbe  case  for  state- 
hood again  in  an  addreee  to  the  Eleventh 
Territorial  Congress  on  January  9.  Saunders 
pointed  out  that  other  stotes,  lees  populsted 
than  Nebraska,  were  already  members  of  the 
union.  He  aald  that  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  when  statehood  oould  no  longer 
be  avoided  and  urged  leglslaUve  acUon. 

"Hie  legislature  was  leas  tha«  bowled  o%-er 
by  the  govemora  requerts  and  took  no 
action.  Satmders  and  crther  official.'!,  pri- 
marily RepubUcana.  were  left  to  carry  the 
ball. 

A  eecret  committee  met  the  same  year  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  for  preaenutlon  to 
the  people.  Though  there  Is  no  record  of 
the  drafters  of  this  consUtutlon.  authorttlee 
auRBcst  that  they  included  such  dignitaries 
as  omemor  Saunders  Chief  Justice  WUllam 
Pitt  Kellogg.  Hadlev  D  Johnson,  and  O.  P. 
Maeon.  With  their  draft  finished,  the  com- 
mittee turned  tbe  consUtutlon  over  to  J.  R. 
Porter  a  prominent  Democrat  favoring  state- 
hood, who  presented  It  to  the  council  on 
Februarys.  IBM. 

The  Issue  immediately  became  a  party  mat- 
ter and  the  dominant  RepubUcans  railroaded 
the  bin  through  the  legislature  faster  than 
the  most  rouane'of  bills.  The  same  day  It 
was  Introduced,  the  bUl  was  pieced  in  com- 
mittee and  reported  back  favorably.  Tbe 
councU  paeeed  it  tbat  day  with  a  seven  to 
six  vote.  On  the  9th  the  btU  cleared  the 
House,  and  Governor  Saunders  signed  It 
immediately. 

Since  there  were  no  printed  copies  ' or  «» 
by  the  legleJatora.  few  ol  them  had  any  iM 
What  it  was  about,  to  the  lower  houee  It 
was  not  even  referred  to  committee.    Ther» 
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wu  a  aUpuUtlon  la  tt  that  It  could  not  be 
amended. 

Since  the  DemocraU  lud  raUed  such  a  fuas 
about  expense,  the  coostltuUoa  provided  for 
the  bare  mlolmuiiu.  The  governor  waa  to 
receive  IIOOO  a  /ear;  the  state  auditor.  MOO; 
the  secretary  of  «Ute.  MOO.  and  the  treaaurer. 
C400.  LeglatatlTC  seaslona  were  limited  to 
40  dayi.  with  each  leguiator  to  receive  $3  a 
day 

To  Insure  tbat  the  constitution  reached  the 
people.  It  carried  a  lUpulatton  caUlng  for  a 
general  vote  on  June  3.  1806.  State  offlcen 
were  alao  to  be  elected  then.  With  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  the  antl-stauhood  Demo- 
craU hurrledy  rallied  their  Torcea.  They 
called  a  convention  In  Nebraska  Ctty  for 
April  id  and  nominated  J.  Sterling  Morton 
for  governor — Juat  In  ca»e  they  needed  one. 
Morton  was  charged  with  buUdlng  the 
platform  for  the  convention.  When  the  Re- 
publicans saw  Ms  draft  they  practically 
laughed  him  out  of  the  t«rTltory.  Morton, 
ready  for  the  rebuke,  retorted  thB.t  the  pre- 
amble and  first  resolution  were  quoted  ver- 
batum  from  Thmnas  Jefferson's  flrst  In- 
augural address.  Perhapa  the«e  were  not 
the  parts  that  drew  Republican  tire.  The 
closing  statement  quoted  Andrew  Johnson: 
"This  la  and  shall  be  a  government  of  white 
men  and  for  white  men."  An  Inflammatory 
comment  even  In  those  days. 

With  the  elecUon  dra.wlng  near.  Morton 
and  his  running  mates  hit  the  cajnpatgn  tnUl. 
Opposed  by  David  Butler  of  Pawnee  City 
on  the  OOP  ticket.  Morton  had  hla  hands 
fuU.  Where  the  orator  relied  on  his  pomp 
&nd  ceremony  to  win  votes,  Butler  was  one 
of  the  people.  His  remembered  phrase.  "I 
thank  God  from  my  heart  of  hearts  .  .  ." 
means  little  to  people  now.  but  bock  then  it 
got  votes. 

Even  th«  newspapers  noted  tbAt  Morton 
outspoke  Butler  at  every  turn.  The  Republi- 
can c&ndldAte  wisely  let  Morton  speak  for 
them  both,  frequently  ccmlng  out  ahead  by 
doing  so.  One  obviously  exaggerated  newi- 
pibper  acoount  states  that  "It  was  a  bully 
Democratic  speech.  Morton  only  gave  'the 
He'  direct  10  Umea.  the  'damned  He'  II  Omes. 
the  gDl  damned  lie'  twice  and  wanted  to 
fight  once,  hut  was  prevented  by  his  friends 
fr^itn  getting  a  well-deserved  lashing."  But- 
lar  m^anaged  to  stay  ahea<l  of  the  competi- 
tion. 

When  June  3  rolle<l  around,  there  was 
little  anyone  oould  do  except  watt  for  the 
people  to  make  up  their  minds  and  count  the 
Totea — or  not  count  them.  When  the  vnoke 
cleared,  Nebraska  had  a  new  constitution  by 
S.938  votes  to  9.83S.  Butler  had  defeated 
Morton  4.003  rotee  to  3.9B4.  To  the  Demo- 
crate  the  election  was  a  crushing  defeat.  To 
the  BepubUcans  It  had  l>een  In  the  bag  ail 
ftlong. 

When  the  ballots  were  counted,  the  Cass 
County  canvassers  threw  out  the  Rock  Bluffs 
precinct  because  of  technical  Irregularities. 
n  seems  that  some  of  the  people  who  voted 
were  not  realdente  there,  or  anywhere  else  for 
that  matter.  Thus,  Morton  lost  107  rotes 
while  Butler  was  deprived  of  only  60.  In 
Cass  and  other  oountlee,  soldlerB  of  the  First 
Nebraska  Regiment  voted  here,  then  returned 
to  their  homes  In  Iowa.  MLssourl.  nam  other 
states.  Scene  could  not  understand  why 
there  was  any  question  on  their  votes.  After 
aU.  they  had  never  pretended  to  be  clttaens 
hers.     Canvassers  let  their  votes  stand. 

The  election  was  a  sweep  for  the  Republl- 
eaos.  Of  their  candidates,  all  were  elected 
by  comfortable  ma)orltlea  except  one.  One 
Democrat,  William  A.  Utitls  was  elected  orer 
hSs  opponent.  Oliver  P.  Mason,  supposedly 
one  of  the  drafters  of  the  oonstituuon^ 
However,  before  he  oould  teks  office,  Uttle 
died.  Mason  txx>k  his  place,  making  the  Re- 
publican coup  oocQplete. 

CoturtltutloD&l  proponents  sat  back  to  re- 
lax, and  opponents  readied  thecuselTes  to  Uve 
wiilb  what  they  could  not  change.  But  the 
«  only  half  over. 


Next,  the  new  constitution  was  shipped  to 
Washington  for  congressional  approval. 
There  was  one  thing  wrong  with  It.  however. 
Within  Its  Judicial  )argoa  there  was  a  clause 
which  restricted  suffrage  to  free  white  men. 
While  the  Negro  vote  was  marginal  In  iSM. 
there  wu  much  sentiment  against  It.  and  the 
fromers  had  included  tbe  clause  to  facilitate 
acceptance. 

In  Washington.  radical  Republicans 
branded  the  new  con«ltuUon  a  "rebel  rag", 
and  many  would  hAve  nothing  to  do  with  It 
imtll  the  clause  was  removed  Moderates 
thought  it  unimportant,  noting  that  20  states 
had  similar  stipulation. 

By  now.  public  lands  were  being  chewed 
up  BO  fast  by  new  settlers  that  the  quesUon 
of  entry  into  the  Union  was  becoming  Im- 
perwtive.  Senators  began  to  submit  replace- 
ment clauses  Just  to  get  the  territory  Into 
the  Union.  But  th«  ahenanlgans  had  In- 
curred the  wrath  of  President  Johnson,  and 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  vetoing  the  bill  If  It 
did  get  through  Congress. 

Finally,  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont 
moved  to  amend  the  Mil  to  the  poelUon  that 
"With  fimdamental  and  perpetual  condition 
that  .  .  .  there  shall  be  no  abridgement  of 
the  original  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
or  of  any  other  right  to  any  person  by  reseon 
of  race  or  colctf.  excepting  Indians  not  taxed." 

So  revised,  the  constitution  was  returned 
to  Nebraska  for  raUffcatlon.  In  a  full  session 
of  the  Legislature  on  February  ao.  IB67.  the 
body  accepted  the  new  condition  within  two 
days.  On  March  1.  1867.  President  Johnson. 
Htm  somewhat  reluctant,  signed  the  bUl  and 
Nebraska  became  the  37th  state  In  the  Dnlon. 
Nebraska  has  the  dlsUnctlon  of  being  the 
only  state  required  to  be  a  free  state  before 
admittance. 

Though  Nebraska  was  now  a  bona  fide 
member  of  the  Union,  she  was  far  from 
through  with  tbe  rigors  aC  constltutlooal 
problems.  Tbe  original  document  provided 
for  the  cheapest  known  form  of  goremment. 
It  limited  salaries  -for  governmental  officials 
to  such  pitiful  amounts  that  It  was  virtually 
Impossible  to  attract  new  and  qualified  men 
to  office.  Also,  Governor  Butler  had  become 
such  a  menace  to  the  state  treasury,  lining 
his  pockets  and  those  of  picked  friends,  that 
he  was  impeached  on  June  1.  1871.  By  now, 
harried  officials  realized  that  It  was  time  to 
try  to  rectify  their  mistakes  with  a  new 
constitution. 

On  June  13.  1871.  52  delegates  met  in  the 
State  Capitol  In  Lincoln  to  draw  up  a  replace- 
ment constitution.  For  months  they  haggled, 
often  voting  on  Items  only  vaguely  relevant 
to  the  Job  at  band.  Arguments  were  com- 
mon occurrences  with  some  bordering  on 
violence.  By  mid-August,  they  had  reached 
a  decision  and  prepared  the  new  document 
for  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Among  their  suggestions  were  state  con- 
trot  otf  the  railroads  and  raising  tbe  goi?er- 
nor's  salary  to  (3.000  per  year.  They  noted 
that  the  Capitol  should  remain  In  Lincoln 
until  1880.  stifling  thoee  who  wanted  It 
moved  because  of  Butler's  graft.  Also,  they 
supplied  five  additions  to  the  new  document 
to  be  Included  only  If  the  people  wanted 
them. 

The  people  threw  the  entire  project  back 
In  their  faces.  They  wanted  no  part  ot  It. 
Onoe  before  a  slipshod  constitution  had 
placed  them  oo  the  brink  of  disaster,  and 
they  wanted  something  more  concrete  this 
time. 

With  tbe  rejection  of  the  constitution, 
Nebraska  was  In  a  complete  political  vacuum. 
She  hod  no  governor  and  no  constitution. 
William  H.  Jam«  was  acting  governor,  but 
he  was  not  in  control.  He  dismissed  tbe 
legislature  in  1871.  but  port  of  the  delegates 
refused  to  adjourn.  James  shut  off  the  coal 
supply  to  the  chambers,  and  tbe  majority 
of  the  delegates  were  forced  to  leavsi 

He  was  oo  a  state  trip  to  Washizigton 
when  the  president  oC  tbe  8enate  :took  tt 


upon  himself  to  reconvene  tbe  legislature. 
James  hurried  back  to  Lincoln  and  promptly 
reversed  the  proclamation .  Some  of  the 
members,  oblivious  to  his  order,  assembled 
anyway,  only  to  And  the  doors  barred  to 
them.  They  managed  to  get  Into  the  legis- 
lative chambers,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
do  once  they  were  Inside,  so  they  left. 

Thus  ran  the  state  government  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  1B75.  Then  on  May 
11.  the  delegates  once  again  convened  to 
draft  another  constitution.  When  they  ad- 
journed on  June  12.  1875.  they  had  adopted 
a  document  which  closely  paralleled  Its 
forerunner.  This  time  though,  they  care- 
fully avoided  aJlenaUng  anyone. 

On  October  12,  1875,  the  new  document 
was  put  to  the  people  of  the  state  and 
accepted,   to   become  ^the  law  of  the  land. 

For  over  20  years  the  people  of  Nebraska 
had  fought  for  the  right  to  .'oln  the  Union 
and  to  draft  a  suitable  code  of  laws.  Their 
fight  ended  in  victory.  Because  of  their 
struggle.  Nebraskans  today  share  a  feeling 
at  security  they  nUght  othenrlse  have  never 
known  in  a  state  that  adheres  rl^dly  to  its 
motto:    "Equality  Before  The  Law." 
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Crime  ia  ike  Nafion't  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  nxAS 

DC  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thuraday,  February  9.  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram President  Johnson  sent  to  us  this 
week  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbl*  Is  a  baslcalljr 
sound  approach  to  the  matter.  The 
problem  is  one  which  has  been  growing 
rapidly  in  the  District  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  Ume  has  come  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion's program.  If  Implemented,  would  do 
a  great  deal  about  it. 

I  am  especially  Impressed  with  the 
firearms  portion  of  the  program.  The 
statistics  on  deaths  and  assaults  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  Dis- 
trict are  appalling.  The  notion  that 
pistols  should  be  readily  available  to  al- 
coholics and  mental  defectives  Is  dllllcult 
to  comprehend.  1  urge  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen to  give  especially  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  proposed  firearms  leg- 
islation. We  must  come  up  with  an 
answer  that  will  allow  protection  to 
Individual  rights  but  not  allow  whole- 
sale availability  of  weapons  to  unde- 
sirable individuals. 

The  other  elements  of  the  program — 
dealing  with  such  Important  subjects  as 
insanity  defenses,  arrests  without  a  war- 
rant and  obstruction  of  investlBatlons — 
are  all  desirable.  In  each  of  these  areas, 
the  police  of  the  EMstrlct  and  the  two 
prosecutorial  agencies  have  been  ham- 
strung by  defects  In  existing  law.  In 
each  of  these  areas,  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  would  go  far  to 
eliminate  these  defects. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  many  other 
defects  in  the  law  of  the  District  as  it 
relates  to  the  criminal  process.  And  the 
President's  program  offers  something  to 
take  care  of  them.  too.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  Commission  to  study  the  District  of 


Columbia  Criminal  Code  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  improvement. 

All  in  aU,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  sensible 
and  desirable  program. 


CsBfrcMBaB  HarioB  SabniU  BUI  To 
Streactkea  Bar  ea  U.S.  ParticipatioB  ia 
Arab  BoTColt  of  Israel 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  Miw  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPHE8ENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  2»,  1967 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  sense  of  regret  that  I  am  submlt- 
Ung  today  a  bill  to  toughen  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Export  Control  Act  which 
we  enacted  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am 
referring  to  the  present  provision  of 
law  which  calls  on  American  business- 
men to  refuse  to  cooperate  with  boycotts 
sponsored  by  other  nations  against  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  SUles. 

This  law  refers  of  course  to  the  con- 
tinuing Arab  effort  to  force  particlpaUon 
by  American  and  other  Western  firms  in 
the  Arab  economic  boycott  of  the  SUte 
of  Urael.  While  the  legislation  has 
stiffened  the  resistance  of  some  large 
US.  firms  to  the  Arab  tactics,  it  has 
spawned  virtually  no  effort  In  the  admin- 
istration to  atUmpt  to  enforce  or  en- 
courage the  fulflllment  of  congressional 
Intent. 

Only  last  December,  a  reliable  source 
on  events  relevant  to  American-Israel 
relations.  Near  East  Report,  disclosed 
that  an  American  corporation  was  com- 
municating Arab  boycott  regulations  to 
Its  suppliers  and  subcontractors,  in 
outright  contradiction  of  the  legislative 
Intent.  Near  East  Report  noted  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Commerce 
Department  to  either  discourage  or  even 
investigate  this  practice. 

It  Is  this  failure  of  the  administration 
to  act  upon  this  legislation  of  the  89th 
Congress,  and  the  failure  of  some  com- 
panies to  follow  its  direction  which  I 
regret.  The  only  alternative  Congress 
has  Is  to  make  this  pro^-tsion  of  law 
mandatory— and  thus  more  effecUve. 
Apparently,  we  cannot  leave  It  to  the 
adminlstraUon  to  carry  out  a  flexible 
provision  on  thU  subject;  we  must  leave 
no  room  for  putting  aside  or  questioning 
the  congressional  Intent  which  la  mani- 
fest in  the  present  provision. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Joining  my 
colleagues  who  have  introduced  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Control  Act,  con- 
taining a  mandatory  prohibition  on  "the 
taking  of  any  action  by  domestic  con- 
cerns which  would  have  the  effect  of 
furthering  or  supporting  the  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or 
Imposed  1^  any  foreign  country  against 
another  country  friendly  to  the  United 
States." 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Congress  must 
assert  its  role  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  by 
enacting  mandatory  provisions  of  law. 
It  is  apparent  in  this  Instance,  however, 
that  the  administration  takes  less  Uian 


seriously  congressional  guidance  on 
foreign  affairs  which  la  erpreased  to 
less  stringent  terms.  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  will  look  closely  at  the 
events  surrounding  the  operation  of  the 
present  provision,  and  that  they  will  soon 
vote  the  mandatory  provision  I  have 
introduced. 

McCarthy  Ur<et  Rednctiea  of  Votiat  A(c 
to  18 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IM  THE  HOUPE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r/iurntoy,  Februars  16,  1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am, 
today.  Introducing  a  bUl  to  reduce  the 
national  minimum  voting  age  to  18.  I 
strongly  urge  passage  of  this  bill  in  the 
light  of  the  mature  contributions  being 
made  by  our  18-.  19-,  and  20-year-old 
citizens.  I  feel  that  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing our  younger  citizens  wait  until  they 
are  21  to  vote  has  become  obsolete. 

In  proposing  this  bill— which  would 
require  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution— I  am  supporting  House  Joint 
Resolutions  18  and  56,  Introduced  by 
Representatives  Jams  J.  Howaed  and 
Ken  HzcHI.n. 

I  know  that  a  reduction  m  the  voting 
age  has  long  been  a  point  of  discussion 
In  this  coimtry.  I  recall  debating  the 
Issue  when  still  a  high  school  student  in 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  ^  .        ■,.    , 

But  now.  more  than  ever  before.  I  feel 
the  voting  age  should  be  lowered:  Our 
18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  are  better  edu- 
cated than  any  citizens  of  their  age  have 
ever  been  before.  History  and  social 
studies  courses  offered  in  high  schools 
today  are  finer  and  have  deeper  scope 
than  ever  before,  and  youths  graduating 
from  high  school  possess  a  strong  knowl- 
edge of  political  and  historical  affairs. 
They  deserve  the  right  to  vote. 

They  deserve  the  right  to  vote  because 
they  are  fully  and  newly  equipped  to  do 
so— and  it  Is  my  feeling  that  their  in- 
terest may  wane  during  the  3-year  wait 
to  do  so.  The  privUege  of  being  able  to 
put  to  use  the  tooU  they  have  gained  In 
high  school  will  never  be  as.  strong  to 
youths  as  it  Is  at  age  18. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  18-,  19-,  and 
20-year-old  citizens  are  often  required 
to  fight  for  their  country.  They  may 
hold  full-time,  responsible  Jobs  and  pay 
full  taxes. 

They  are  allowed  to  marry  without 
parental  consent  In  most  States.  They 
raise  families,  make  wills,  and  own  prop- 
erty. They  are  allowed  to  drive  and  to 
drink  in  most  States  Just  as  persons  21 
and  over  are.  They  serve  their  country 
In  the  Peace  Corps.  They  are  given 
adult  sentences  If  they  are  convicted  of 
a  crime. 

The  States  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky 
already  allow  voting  at  the  age  of  18. 
Alsaka  does  so  at  19,  and  Hawaii  at  20. 
I  think  the  time  is  overripe  for  Insti- 
tuting a  uniform  voting  age  of  18  lor  aU 
SO  States. 


What  Denocracr  Mcaai  to  Mc 

EXTKNSICMJ  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  nw  HAMPSBiaz 
D)  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27,  1967 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies'  auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
Over  350.000  school  students  throughout 
the  eoimtry  participated  In  this  contest 
with  the  theme  being  "Democracy:  What 
It  Means  to  Me." 

The  winning  contestant  from  my  State 
and  district  was  Mr.  Leslie  M.  BCleln  of 
my  native  city.  Manchester.  I  am  in- 
serting Mr.  Klein's  speech  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  so  that  others  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  his  winning  essay. 

When  Americans  are  giving  their  lives 
for  America  In  steaming  Jungles  10.000 
miles  away,  what  democracy  means  to 
them  as  well  as  what  It  means  to  thoee 
of  us  at  home  Is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  our  common  determination  to 
survive  with  freedom  and  honor. 
The  essay  follows: 

What  DiMOcaACi  Uiaks  to  Mi 
(ByLMlKKlelo) 
Two  men.  one  a  resident,  tbe  otlier  a  rial- 
tor,  were  walking  through  the  city  park. 
Tbe  •trangei  wa»  overwhelmed  by  the  beauty 
of  the  blooming  flowert  and  trees,  and  e«- 
pressed  his  wonderment  lo  hU  companion. 

"Oh.  theae?"  came  the  answer.  "Yea.  1 
■uppoee  they  are  beautiful  aoweia,  but  I  never 
really  noticed." 

One  cannot  fall  to  recognlM  In  thU  analog; 
the  attitude  of  too  many  Americans  toward 
the  very  institution  which  glvea  them  the 
option  to  remain  apathetic,  democracy. 

From  what  doee  this  condlUoo  sHan? 
When  a  person  thinks  nowadays  of  "freedom' 
and  "democracy",  all  too  often,  he  Imaglnei 
no  restrlcOons  on  hU  activities  whatsoever. 
However  the  sltusUons  which  could  arise 
were  this  true  would  be  chaoac.  Some  would 
surel;  conceive  the  Idea  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  obligated  to  pay  for  Items  taken  from 
ft  store.  Others  would  not  consider  them- 
selvM  restricted  from  shooting  a  fellow  being 
to  de«th.  Still  others  would  wonder.  "Why 
U  It  wrong  to  separate  a  (roup  because  they 
ftre  dllTerent  In  race,  color,  or  creed?" 

Clearly,  democracy  does  not  Imply  such 
conditions.  The  term  Is  Ukewlse  mleuscd 
throughout  the  world.  Even  the  totalitarian 
Communist  countries  dare  to  call  themaelves 
People's  DemocTEtlc  HepubUcs  while  en- 
croaching on  tbe  individual's  most  sacred 
rlgbu  of  religion,  speech,  and  assembly. 

Democracy  In  reality  implies  a  reciprocity 
of  r«pect.  The  govenunent  respects  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  so  long  as  the  Indi- 
vidual respects  the  rights  of  every  other  cltl- 
len.  Democracy  can  only  work  If  everyone 
Uvea  up  to  bis  responsibilities.  And  tbe  real- 
ization of  the  American  Dream  has  rested  on 
the  wholehearted  ruinilment  of  these  reapon- 
BlblllUes  by  the  entire  population. 

Cynics  wlU  ask  tor  proof  of  the  success  of 
democracy  In  America.  They  will  cite  racial 
problems,  the  Viet  Nam  war.  economic  in- 
stability—and  slyly  demand  U  this  Is  the 
American  Dream. 

Theae  are  the  blind  ones.  They  conven- 
iently cloee  their  eyea  to  the  world's  sc- 
ocanpUahments  under  the  leadership  of  our 
oountxy.  To  theae  peealmlsta.  the  eUslence 
0(  tbe  United  Nations  la  o(  no  value,  and 
Its  amuatea,  such  as  tnnC»F  and  tbe  World 
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B«aJtb  Otfuiliatlon.  mm  no  purpoe#.    Ac- 
cording    to     UMm.     th«     nuclmr     te«t-l>«ji 
tnaty  nM  no  eon«qucDC«  In  the  p«c«  fcnd 
McuTltT  o«  Of  United  8t»te«  »nd  On  wwld. 
Only  w«  who  btllove  In  the  world  s«»  the 
ro«d  Khekd  cC  ui.    We  ore  the  onlj  onee  who 
are    en<jour»«ed    by    the    enlldhtenment    c< 
young  new  teeden  ol  both  m»^3r  political 
putiee,   by   the   wort   o<   euoh    project*   u 
Opntlon  Headxtart.  and  Uie  Job  and  Peace 
Oorpe.  and  by  lb*  benaBU  at  Medicare,  so- 
cial eecurtty,  and  federal  aid   to  educaUon. 
The  »«ry  fact  that  the  United  Statae  of 
America,    which    baa    become    eynonymoue 
with  the  word  "democracy",  la  the  might- 
iest  and   molt    pfoeperoua   country   In   the 
world  today  U  proof  ot  what  democracy  In 
Its  trueat  eenae  can  accooipllab.     And  bow 
do  we  attack  the  apathy   prevalent  In  our 
countryT     It   U   oar   Job,   the  Job   of  tboae 
aware  of  America'*  power  and  potential,  and 
appreciate  them,  to  show  all  Americana  their 
garden  In  a  new  light,  ao  that  they  too  may 
apprecUte  the  beautiful  meaning  of  democ- 
racy.    America    le    evidence    for    the    world 
to  ae<  that  democracy,  the  Interchanging  ot 
rwpeot.    promotea    progreae.      American   de- 
mocracy baa  been  reached  when   we  eee  a 
courteoua  policeman  helping  an   aged  lady 
croea  a  etreet.  when  the  American  populace 
aounda  out  agalnet  racial  Injustice,  or  when 
•MtlemenU  at  labor  strikes  are  reached  by 
arUtratloo  rather   than  rlotj.     Ptor  Heaven 
•mllfla  on  our  beloved  democracy  when  we 
see   Its  meaning   In  full   light — the   unoon- 
dltlonal  oooperatlon  ■"'""g  all  for  the  bene- 
fit at  all,     Tbla  la  what  demjocracy  means 
to  toe. 


to  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St, 
Sylvester. 

The  Nathan  Bala  Patriot  Award  la  spon- 
sored by  tb*  OoTemoT'B  UaS  Nathan  Bale 
Committee,  the  Connecticut  Society.  BAK: 
Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America; 
the  Lebanon  Foundation,  and  the  Connactl- 
eut  Circle  Magaiins, 


Letter  M  En  •(  Death  Wat  Moaor  for 
Viet  GI 


PaliM  Ami  Girea  by  SAR 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EBDUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coHTucncuT 
IN  THT  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1.  19$7 
Mr.  DAM3ARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Connecticut  Sons  ol  the  American  Revo- 
lution held  their  annual  Washington's 
BlrthdAT  banquet  last  weekend  and  pre- 
sented thetr  first  Nathan  Hale  Patriot 
Award  to  an  outstanding  citizen  of  the 
State.  Samuel  P.  Pryor.  of  Greenwich. 

The  story  carried  by  the  Hartford 
Courant  outlines  this  event  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  background  which  earned 
Mr.  Pryor  this  award.  I  offer  It  for  the 
Rwx>ia: 

PATBIOT   AW*aD   OlTUr   BT   SAB 

At  thft  T7th  annual  Waahlngton'i  Blrtbday 
Banquet  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  Bona  a* 
tha  Am«rtcan  B«yoluUon  at  the  Hanlord 
Club  <m  Saturday  aXtemoon.  Samuel  P. 
Pryor,  o*  Greenwich  waa  preaent«d  the  flr»t 
annual  Nathan  Hale  Patriot  Award  aa  "'an 
outetandlng  cltlacn  of  ConnecUcut  for  \9tn." 

The  award,  a  painting  of  Nathan  Hale  by 
Mrm.  ^DoroChM)  Paul  Browne,  waa  preaented 
by  Harry  P.  Morse,  chairman  of  the  event 
and  treasunr  general  of  the  NaUonal  Society 
SJI.B. 

During  the  ceremonlea  Gov.  Dempeey  de- 
ftcribed  Pryw.  a  retirwl  Pan  American  Air- 
ways executive,  aa  an  "outatAndlng  unaelflah 
Connecticut  patrtot." 

Af  t«r  World  War  n  Pryor  directed  the  con- 
struction of  50  strategic  air  baaee  In  Ifl  coun- 
trtee  for  use  by  the  tTS.  armed  forcea.  Por 
this  work  aa  head  of  the  Airport  Defclop- 
ment  Program,  he  waa  given  the  btgheat 
rtvlUan  award,  the  Uedal  of  Merit,  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman. 

Hla  accompllahmenU  have  also  received 
notice  from  Pope  Plus  XII,  who  elevated  him 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH   CASOUNA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1. 1967 
Mr.    RIVERS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 

pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  article  from  the  Newark.  N.J.. 
Star-Ledger  concerning  a  Preedoms 
Foundation  Award  to  Pfc.  Hiram  D. 
Strickland,  who  waa  killed  In  South  Vlet- 
nam. 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  story  of  this  fine  young 
American. 

The  article  follows: 

LCTTB   OM    Bn   OF    DK4TW   WINS   BOIffO«   FO« 

Vrrr  QI 
VauxT       Poaca.       P».       ( AP )  — Preedoma 
foundation  awarded  lU  highest  honor  yea- 
terday  to  a  3l-y«ar-old  North  Carolina  soldier 
killed  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  George  Waahlngton  Award,  which  In- 
cludes a  check  for  W.OOO.  waa  given  poat- 
humously  to  Pfc.  Hiram  D.  Strickland  of  Gra- 
ham, NO.  It  U  to  be  accepted  by  his  parenU 
at  special  ceremonies  Wednesday  on  the  23Sth 
birthday  anniversary  of  America's  ftrst  presi- 
dent. 

Preedoms  Poundatlon  describes  Itself  as  a 
non-profit,  non-pollUcal.  non- sectarian  or- 
ganization which  annually  honors  person*, 
organlzatlona,  buslncMes,  labor  union*  and 
schools  for  things  tbey  htt\-e  written,  said  or 
done  to  further  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  established  headquarters  here  19  years 
ago  In  historic  Valley  Porga,  where  Waah- 
Ington'B  tattered  colonlala  spent  the  bltttf 
winter  of  lTn-78  before  winning  the  Ameri- 
can revolution. 

Strickland,  killed  In  action  Peb.  1,  IftM, 
waa  cited  for  a  lett«r  he  wrote  to  hU  parents 
and  three  sisters  In  which  he  acJcnowledged 
that  he  might  be  heading  for  death  In  battle 
and  said.  •T>on't  mourn  m«.  Mother,  for 
I'm  happy  I  died  fighting  my  country's 
enemlea." 

The  lett«r  was  found  In  Strickland's  per- 
sonal effects,  said  the  citation,  "after  he  paid 
the  hlgheat  price  to  be  called  an  American." 
It  added: 

"Ho  demonstrated  faith,  love  and  devotion 
to  God  and  Country,  and  set  an  example 
for  every  man  who  truly  loves  freedom." 

All  told.  Preedoms  Poundatlon  In  Its  18th 
annual  awards  honored  1.613.  Including  350 
schools,  teachers  and  students  and  376  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forcea  for  letters  tbey  wrote 
on  what  It  means  to  defend  American  free- 
dom.    Cash  awards  totaled  S33,BS0. 

Beoldes  Strickland,  other  top  awards  went 
to  movie  and  television  stars  Bob  Hope  and 
Raymond  Burr;  Milton  Canlff.  creator  of  the 
Steven  Canyon  cartoon;  William  Spurgeon 
TO,  vice  president  of  the  Irvine  Land  Co.. 
Newport  Beach.  CaUf..  Harold  C.  McClMlan. 
president  of  The  Management  Council,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Dr.  Joaeph  O'Malley.  an  Or- 
lando, Fta..  surgeon. 

Hope  Is  the  first  recipient  of  the  National 
Service  Medal,  created  In  1952.  for  an  Ameri- 


can whoM  life  and  works  hava  bsooms  an 
Inspired  part  of  United  States  history.  Ths 
comedian  vraa  clt«d  "for  his  unmatched 
courage  In  undertaking  the  bone-wearying 
travel  to  entertain  those  In  honored  uniform 
separated  from  home  and  loved  ones  by  war, 
and  the  threat  of  war.  as  they  serve  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  American  goals  with  dig- 
nity, in  honor,  for  freedom's  cause." 

Canlff,  a  New  Yorker,  and  ^iirgeon  were 
honored  with  freedom  leadership  roedala— 
CanUr  "for  hla  continued,  creative  editorials 
and  cartoons  which  brllUantly  espouse  the 
precepu  of  human  freedom."  and  Spurgeon 
"(or  his  special  service  to  the  exploring  pro- 
gram of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  teach- 
ing ths  principles  ol  the  fras  enterprise 
system  through  dlacusalon  groups  and  re- 
cruiting able   leader*  lor  youth. " 


March  1,  1967 
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Labor  Low*  Stuck  Friead  i>  Deaith  of 
RepretcalaliTe  Joka  E.  Foftitr 

EXTENSION  OP  HEMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OV   PKMirSlXTAKU 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  RBPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  March  I,  J967 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Congressman  John 
E.  Porgarty  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion. Hla  untimely  passing  was  mourned 
by  all  of  his  colleagues  In  Congress  and 
by  people  In  all  walks  of  life,  particularly 
the  aged,  wage  earners,  and  families 
who  have  benefited  through  his  untiring 
efforts  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
humanity- 
He  was  a  friend  of  working  i>eople 
everywhere  and  had  their  confidence  and 
respect. 

With    consent    of    the    House.    Mr. 

Speaker.  I  Include  herewith  a  tribute  to 

hlra  published  In  the  current  Issue  of 

the  Typographical  Journal; 

LABoa  LiOaxa  Stahck  Fmnd  n*  Dkath  or 

RBFIXSfafTATlVK  JOHN  E.  FOOASTT 

On  the  morning  of  U»e  opening  ot  the  Both 
Congress,  labor  lost  one  of  Its  sUuncheet 
pcflltlcal  sUles.  John  E.  Fogarty  |Dem..  R.I.). 
died  suddenly  In  hU  ofllce  after  suffering  what 
was  bellBTed  to  b«  a  massl.e  heart  attack, 
only  hours  before  he  was  to  have  been  sworn 
In  for  his  nth  tenn  In  the  united  States 
Congress.    He  was  63  yeus  old. 

Fogarty.  who  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
of  ReprssentaUve*  In  1940,  had  become 
known  as  the  champion  of  better  health  for 
ths  nation.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Approprtatlona 
Committee,  providing  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Pogarty  began  his  career  as  a  bricklayer's 
apprenUce  and  was  Initiated  as  a  Journey- 
man In  1038.  He  served  as  president  of  Local 
1  of  the  Bricklayers  Union  In  Providence. 
Rhode  island,  and  held  continuous  member- 
ship In  the  union  for  35  years. 

He  has  addressed  several  meetings  of  the 
BuUdlng  Trades  Council  and  only  last  Sep- 
tember waa  a  featured  speaker  of  the  Brick- 
layers' convention  In  Montreal. 

Speaker  of  ths  House.  John  McCormack. 
hailed  Fogarty's  "vision  snd  leadership"  un- 
der which  "tremendous  advances  were  made 
In  the  making  of  appropriations  In  the  fields 
of  medical  reeearch,  mental  health,  child 
welfatv,  heart,  cancer,  and  all  other  condl- 
tlona  affllcUng  mankind." 

I>urlng  the  closing  days  of  the  1066  session 
ol  Congress  that  body  enacted   leglslaUon 


severely  restricting  our  Canadian  members  In 
accepUng  avalUble  mall  and  composing  room 
work  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Upon  r«<iue.t  of  Mr.  WUllam  P.  Foley. 
Agent  of  the  Union  Printers  Home  and  a 
TOldent  of  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  RepresentaUve 
Fogarty  arranged  a  meeting  In  Washington. 
DC  with  representatives  of  the  I^bor  snd 
ImmlgraUoo  departmenu.  The  Typograph- 
ical umon  was  represented  by  Vlce-Presl- 
denu  A.  Sandy  Bevls  and  Joe  Bailey.  In  com- 
pany with  Oerhard  Van  Arkel.  ITU  general 
counsel.  .    .^ 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  and  the  respect 
held  for  the  late  Senator,  procedures  for 
Canadian  member  Immigration  mto  the 
United  States  were  materlallj  eipedited  and 
slmpllHed  for  our  union. 

In  the  Senate.  Claiborne  Pell,  (Dem.  R.I). 
paid  tribute  to  Fogarty  and  noted  that  he 
had  loved  the  House  of  Representatives  so 
much  that  he  had  chosen  not  to  run  for  a 
Kat  In  the  Senate,  thereby  making  It  pos- 
sible for  PeU  to  seek  that  oOlce. 

During  hU  years  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  funds  for  the  NaUonal  InsUtules 
01  Health  rose  from  »3'i  million  In  1046  to 
H'L  billion  for  fiscal  1887.  At  Fogorty's  In- 
sistence In  1956.  federal  funds  ot  about  »750.- 
000  were  appropriated  for  the  first  time  In 
the  field  of  mental  retardaUon.  This 
amount  has  now  been  tentatively  Increased 
to  »334  million  (or  Sscal  1967. 


Th*  War  OB  Crime  ia  tbe  Dif  trici  •( 
Colambia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1. 1967 


Mr,  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crime  problem  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  mushroomed  In  the  past  decade 
This  situation  has  many  causes,  such  as 
population  Increase  and  widespread  pov- 
erty. Urgent  Is  the  need  to  alter  this 
situation.  The  President's  proposed  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1967  is  a  significant  and.  I  lielleve,  espe- 
cially effective  measure  to  meet  head  on 
this  acute  problem. 

Bills  relating  to  the  notice  of  intent 
to  raise  the  insanity  defense,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  criminal  investigations,  arrests 
without  warrant  In  cases  involving  mis- 
demeanors committed  outside  the  pres- 
ence of  an  ofBcer.  material  witnesses,  and 
Increased  witness  fees  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  pro- 
vides greatly  needed  changes  in  criminal 
procedures  In  tlie  District. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Criminal 
Code  has  been  called  a  hodgepodge  and. 
as  such,  has  contributed  to  ma.ss  confu- 
.■ilon  afflicting  our  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice In  the  District  of  Columbia  The 
President's  proposal  to  set  up  a  com- 
mission for  the  revision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Criminal  Code  Is  an  excellent 
and  farslghted  step  to  rid  our  Nation's 
Capital  of  this  deterrent  to  effective 
Clime  control. 

Our  Capital  City  should  be  a  model  In 
ihc  area  of  crime  control  The  Presi- 
dent's proposed  bill  truly  can  be  said  to 
be  the  opening  shot  heard  'round  the 
country  In  the  war  on  crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


War  OB  Hnafc  . 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  sncHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  Marc/1  I„IS«r 
Mr.  BROOMITELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  first  called  for  a  war 
on  hunger  1  year  ago  this  month.  To- 
day, many  of  us  stUl  do  not  realize  the 
urgency  contained  In  this  request  nor 
the  scope  and  Intensity  of  the  problems 
involved  In  a  world  that  Is  losing  the 
struggle  to  feed  Itself. 

Mr.  William  Gaud.  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, has  presented  a  clear  and  fright- 
ening picture  of  the  world's  battle  with 
hunger  In  an  address  given  at  Michigan 
State  University.  He  jjolnts  out  that 
over  one-half  of  the  people  In  the  world 
today  are  hungry  or  undernourished. 
More  graphically,  he  cites  a  tragic 
statistic — each  day  nearly  10.000  people 
die  from  hunger  and  malnutrition.  Most 
of  these  10.000  are  children.  And  their 
situation  is  getting  worse,  not  betUr. 

We  have  in  this  country  great  new 
technological  resources.  We  have  skills 
and  know-how.  There  Is  no  excuse  for 
not  applying  this  know-how  to  the  prob- 
lem of  feeding  the  hungry.  We  must.  In- 
deed, wage  a  war  on  hunger. 

Mr.  Gaud,  however,  quite  correctly 
points  out  that  the  solution  to  the  hunger 
problem  cannot  be  found  In  merely 
bringing  the  peoples  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  to  our  dinner  table.  We 
cannot  feed  the  world,  and  we  should 
not  try.  The  answer  lies  in  helping 
these  countries  to  help  themselves— to 
Increase  their  own  food  production  and 
their  capacity  to  buy  In  world  markets. 
We  must  put  research  and  practical  ac- 
tion to  work.  I  would  like  to  share  Mr. 
Quad's  remarks  with  my  colleagues: 
Was   on   HtTNcea 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  visit  Mlchlgiin  again, 
and  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  thU  evening. 
I  particularly  want  to  cipress  my  sppred- 
BUon  to  Michigan  State  University  for  Its 
many  outstanding  contributions  to  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  Thanks  to  Its  work  over- 
seas, we  have  a  more  effective  program  In  a 
growing  number  of  developing  countries. 
And  because  Michigan  State  has  brought  the 
people  of  Michigan  Into  active  discussion  and 
consideration  of  foreign  aid.  we  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  aid  program  here 
at  home. 

Those  are  both  important  Jobs — deeply  Im- 
portant. And  Michigan  State  Is  doing  thsm 
exceptionally  well  Under  the  dutlngulshed 
leadership  of  Dr.  Hannah,  your  university 
has  become  a  strong  force  for  accompUsh- 
Inl  the  basic  obJecUves  of  our  foreign  aid 
program— International  understanding,  co- 
operauon  among  nauons.  progress  toward 
a  better  world. 

If  I  say  to  you.  "The  world  Is  full  of  prob- 
lems." all  of  you  win  certainly  sgree.  We 
ore  all  quite  conscious  of  global  difficulties. 
It  Is  less  esay  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
answer  to  thU  question:  "What  U  the  most 
Important  problem  with  which  the  world  U 
struggling?  To  this  one  we  will  gel  many 
answers.  Peace.  disarmament.  human 
rights — many  others.  A  case  can  be  made 
for  each  of  these  as  the  ■most  Important 
world  problem."  We  are  concerned  with  all 
of  them,  and  we  should  be. 


Tonight  1  want  to  discuss  a  world  problem 
that  needs  more  attention  than  It  Is  now  get. 
ting,  that  needs  to  be  better  understood  .  . 
one  that  affects  peace  and  human  rlghu  and 
health  and  world  trade,  as  well  as  other  ss- 
pects  of  our  lives  .  .  .  one  that  can  bring 
disaster  If  not  solved. 
It  Is  hunger. 

Over  one-half  the  people  In  the  world  to- 
day are  hungry  or  undernourished. 

Nearly  10,000  people  die  each  day  from 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  most  of  them 
children. 

And  the  situation  Is  getting  worse.  The 
world  Is  losUg  the  struggle  to  feed  lueir 
Here  m  the  United  SUtes.  In  Western 
Europe,  In  Jspan,  In  Scsndlnavla.  In  tbe 
more-developed  countries,  the  problem  of 
hunger  Is  not  so  apparent.  We  don't  often 
see  starvation.  But  this  Is  not  true  of  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Many  countries  do 
know  hunger,  and  many  more  know  malnu- 
trition. 

Malnutrition  may  not  be  visible,  but  It  asps 
the  strength  and  will  of  mankind.  All  of 
Asia,  except  Japan,  Is  a  diet  deficient  area: 
and  almost  all  of  Africa:  and  almost  all  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

Some  dismiss  this  by  saying  It  U  an  oge- 
old  problem  that  has  always  been  with  us 
Why  fret  about  It?  Men  have  alwaya  had  ui 
struggle  for  food,  they  say.  Starvation  and 
malnutrition  have  never  been  conqtiered. 

ThU  U  true.  But,  the  tragic  fact  Is  that 
the  world  has  not  much  improved  the  silua- 
Uon.  Thinks  are  getting  worse,  not  belter 
How  long  are  we  srllllng  to  let  tbla  con- 
tinue? We  have  great  new  technological  re- 
sourctc  We  can  do  things  ne\er  before 
believed  possible.  What  possible  excuse  can 
there  be  for  nof  applying  our  skills  to  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  hungry? 

Furthermore,  how  can  we  expect  »  better 
world— how  can  we  expect  to  have  more  pro- 
ducUvlty.  more  education,  more  wealth,  more 
equality  and  opportunity  for  all  men — how 
can  we  realistically  except  these  things  when 
each  day  more  men  die  or  are  debilitated 
by  hunger? 

We  can't.  And  that  Is  why  'we  have  no 
choice  but  to  wage  war  on  hunger. 

Prealdent  Johnson  first  called  for  s  War 
on  Hunger  one  year  ago  this  month.  In 
his  State  of  the  Umon  message  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  sold.  "Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace 
the  resUy  greatest  challenge  to  the  humnn 
family  U  the  race  between  food  aupply  and 
population  Increase." 

I'm  not  satisfied  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  yet  appreciate  the  Import  of 
what  fhe  President  Is  saying.  That's  why 
I  am  talking  about  It  today. 

In  the  words  I  have  quoted.  Prealdent 
Johnson  pointed  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem .  .  .  "the  race  between  food  supply  and 
population  Increase."  Let's  look  at  a  few 
facts  which  Illustrate  the  problem  r>nd  sug- 
gest how  It  must  be  attacked. 
First  the  population  explosion. 
The  worlds  popuIaUon  U  now  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  over  70  mlUlon  per  year— 
300.000  more  people  to  feed  each  day.  Just 
a  few  years  ago — in  the  fifties — the  average 
was  60  mllUon  per  year. 

Before  19S0.  world  populsUon  Increased 
at  a  rate  of  about  10  mlUlon  per  year.  The 
rate  today  Is  seven  times  greater  and  is  speed- 
ing up  all  the  time. 

But  not  only  are  there  more  and  more  peo- 
ple In  the  worid.  At  the  oome  time,  people 
ore  demanding  more  and  more  food. 

Every  step  forward  by  a  developing  coun- 
try—every increase  in  lU  standard  ot  Uv- 
Ing— produces  a  greater  per  capita  demand 
for  rood. 

The  lives  of  mllUons  have  sjways  been 
conditioned  by  the  daUy  struggle  for  food. 
They  have  lived  with  the  fear  that  today, 
tomorrow,  there  will  not  b«  eootigb.  Ghondl 
called  It  "the  eternal  fast". 


AlOOO 

Olnn  man  income,  more  txAna  to  their 
pockets,  XHvf  buy  food  .  .  .  more  food,  better 
food. 

The  popuUticai  explosloa  wlU  not  be  attdlr 
or  quickly  ooDtained.  thooKb  I  bellCTe  lt> 
cont&mment  to  be  »  must.  But  we  ehould 
also  work  aggreMlvely  oo  the  other  «lde  ot 
the  equation,  the  problem  of  food  produc- 
tion. Here  we  can  reallaUcaUy  expect  to 
xoake  beadway  more  quickly. 

However,  the  problem  o€  world  food  pro- 
duction la  not  eeusy. 

In  1966  world  food  production  stood  •till. 
U  WM  »t  the  awne  level  aa  the  previous  year. 
With  both  rice  and  wheat — two  of  the  most 
Important  buto  foods — the  picture  Is  the 
same.  Consmnptlom  U  greater  than  produc- 
tion and  reecrvn  are  being  used  up  quickly. 
Tba  leas-developed  countnes  of  the  free 
wnrld  alone  now  have  a  food  deficit  of  some- 
thlnf  Uke  19  million  metric  tons  of  grato  a 
jcnr.  Unless  we  find  some  answers,  this 
deficit  wUI  probably  mount  to  42  million 
mrtrlo  tons  by  197S.  It  will  more  than 
double  to  S8  mllUcm  tons  by  1085. 

To  make  clear  what  this  means,  a  food 
deficit  of  43  million  toiy  would  be  larger  than 
the  entire  present  US.  vheat  crop. 

This  is  the  "net  between  food  supply  and 
population  IzkcreaMe"  that  President  Johnson 
referred  to.  More  and  more  people  to  feed 
U  the  face  of  Inadequate  production  of  food. 
We  might  call  It  the  problem  of  maintaining 
a  bal&nce  between  food  and  mouths. 

"Should  tlM  United  States  alone  try  to 
feed  the  world'i  hungry  minions?" 

We  cant  feed  the  world  and  we  shouldn't 
try.  Preatdent  Johnson  has  made  It  clear 
that  what  Is  needed  Instead  is  "an  all-out 
etrort  to  enji.ble  the  developing  oountrles  to 
supply  thetr  own  food  needs  through  their 
own  prtxlucUon  or  through  Unproved  capacity 
to  buy  In  the  world  markets. " 

The  Unlt«d  States  Is  contributing  Its  share 
In  the  world's  War  on  Hunger.  For  our 
Ac»ncy.  AID.  th^  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Uie  War  on  Hunger  bas  a  tc^ 
priority.  It  has  become  ttis  major  focus  oi 
U.8.  foreign  aid  today. 

We  are  not  alohe  In  tills  effort. 
Other  devvioped  nations  are  also  oooc«n- 
tratlng  bn  Increased  technical    and  capital 
^Hlstance  to  agriculture  In  the  deTelOT>lng 
oountrles. 

The  FcxmS  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  Unlt«d  NatlofM.  the  UN.'s  development 
program,  the  World  Bank  and  other  mulU- 
l»teral  lending  agencies  are  all  expanding 
their  sflBlBtanoe  to  food  and  agricultural 
programs. 

roe  OUT  part— In  the  United  States— the 
Ag«ncy  for  International  Development  im  not 
tha  only  agency  involved  in  the  battle.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  De- 
pATtmmts  Tartous  research  agencies  and 
other*  aH  have  a  role  to  plsy. 

Beyond  that,  bualneea,  vomntary  agencies. 
OOUegee  and  universities,  foundations  and 
oooperatlvea.  all  have  an  Important  role  to 
play.  Oovernments  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 
Working  under  AID  contracts,  or  In  close 
oooperaUon  with  AID.  our  country's  private 
Institutions  are  contributing  essential  akllls. 
expertise  and  other  resources. 

Let  me  give  you  »ome  examples  of  what  we 
are  doing. 

This  year  AID  was  able  to  commit  almost 
•146  mllllOQ  more  for  agricultural  assistance 
than  ortgtnaUy  planned — a  total  of  about 
$604  million.  In  fiscal  year  194JS  our  Input 
will  Increase  sgaln— to  Mfil  million. 

We  brought  about  1.600  foreign  agricul- 
tural professionals  to  the  United  States  for 
training  under  AID  auspices. 

We  committed  half  of  our  research  funds 
to  projects  related  to  food  and  nutrition. 

We  directed  about  one-fourth  of  our  proj- 
ect loans  into  agricultural  development. 

We  devoted  a  oooslderahle  part  of  our  loans 
for  commodity  Imports  far  the  same  pur- 
pose    to  produce  more  and  better  food  rap- 
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We  earmarked  more  than  »100  million  In 
local  currency  generated  under  our  food  a»- 
aUtanoe  programa  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

We  have  new  Food  for  Freedom  leglsUtlon 
enacted  by  Congress  which  emphasises  max- 
imum self-help  by  assisted  nations,  and 
which  gives  us  a  stronger  mandate  to  use 
food  aid  to  stimulate  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

Through  national  and  tatematlonal  vol- 
untary agencies — CARK.  Churcb  World  Serv- 
ice. Catholic  Belief  Services,  Lutheran  World 
Relief,  and  others — the  United  States  Is 
helping  to  feed  some  70  million  children 
around  the  world. 

We  have  increased  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural experU  In  the  field.  Some  IJOO  are 
now  working  with  development  teams  In  all 
comers  of  the  earth,  with  United  Nations 
technicians,  with  research  teams,  with  local 
government  ministries  and  agencies  in  Af- 
rica. Latin  America,  the  Near  East.  th«  Far 
East. 

The  work  of  the  International  Rice  Instl- 
tuU  at  Los  Banos  in  the  Philippines  Ulus- 
trates  the  value  of  cooperative  research. 
Working  together  at  Los  Bancs,  scientists 
from  seven  nations  and  as  many  disciplines 
have  developed  a  variety  of  rice  which  pro- 
duces at  least  twice  the  yields  now  obUlned 
with  other  varieties. 

Following  the  same  Idea,  we  have  devel- 
oped other  cooperative  research  projects. 
Some  of  these  are  now  being  carried  out 
under  AID  contract  by  Kflchlgan  State  Uni- 
versity, other  land-grant  universities  and  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Michigan  State  University  Is  working  In 
Nigeria,  India,  Brazil  and  several  other 
Latin  American  countries.  It  is  using  com- 
munications speclallsu.  soclologtsu.  econ- 
cmlsts.  and  agrictilturallsts  from  the  borne 
campus  and  from  cooperating  Institutions  to 
find  out  how  farmers  learn  new  vniys  of 
farming,  and  how  they  can  be  more  effec- 
Uvely  encouraged  to  take  up  new  practices 
to  Increase  production. 

It  Is  using  other  experts  to  find  ways  to 
market  food  more  efDclenUy.  and  to  process 
and  dlfiUlbute  food  at  a  lower  cost  and  with 
leas  waste. 

Ohio  SUte  University  Is  conifcctlng  AID- 
funded  research  oa  the  problems  at  agri- 
cultural credit  in  several  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  AID  con- 
tracts to  do  valuable  work  on  the  problems 
of  land  tenure  in  the  developing  countries. 
Purdue  University  Is  worktag  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  protein  In  corn  and  sorghum 
In  over  30  countries,  again  under  AID  con- 
tract. 

I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  about  similar 
actlvttlM  being  c<KMlucted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  Syracuse  University  and 
many  others,  but  I  feel  I  have  made  my 
point — progress  to  this  field  as  In  others  can 
be  more  rapid  when  It  la  a  cooperative  effort, 
involving  the  experts  of  many  nations  and 
of  many  disciplines.  Wb  Intend  to  follow 
this  pattern  In  our  future  elTorts. 

We  must  emphasize  the  establishment  of 
a  solid  Institutional  base  to  the  developing 
countries  for  agricultural  research  and  ed- 
ucation— adaptive  research  to  make  wur 
own  scientific  advances  serve  other  coun- 
tries' needs. 

U5.  farms  are  enormously  productive  to- 
day largely  because  of  our  agricultural  re- 
search, and  because  the  resulting  knowledge 
Is  passed  down  through  land-grant  univer- 
sities, branch  experiment  stations  and  Fed- 
eral and  State  extension  services  to  virtually 
every  farmer. 

Our  assistance  Is  also  being  used  to  pro- 
Tide  fertilizer  to  farmers  to  the  developing 
world.  We  are  convinced,  for  example,  that 
If  India  were  to  apply  the  proper  amounts 
of  fertUlaar  to  ber  crop  lands,  she  would  to- 
crease  grato  producUon  three-fold.  But  the 
said  fact  la  that  India  has  lees  than  one- 


fo\irth  of  the  fertlllMr  tliat  she  needs— and 
this  proportion  holds  true  for  most  of  the 
less  developed  countries. 

We  see  two  ways  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem: First,  we  must  conttoue  to  finance 
fertilizer  purchases  by  the  leas-developed 
countries  to  help  them  meet  thetr  current 
needs.  Last  year  AID  financed  »»B  million 
to  fertiliser  exports— almost  25  percent  of 
our  toUl  tovestment  on  agricultural  devel- 
opment. This  year  that  figure  wlU  be 
tripled. 

Second,  and  really  the  only  answer  to  the 
long  run.  Is  to  assist  the  less-developed 
countries  to  buUd  or  expand  their  own  fer- 
tilizer producUTe  capacity.  Therefore,  ws 
are  making  development  loans  to  help  build 
ferilllxer  pUnU  in  many  countries.  We  en- 
courage American  coacerna  to  tovest  to  fer- 
Uliser  plants  abroad  and  offer  to  guarantee- 
that  U  insure — sound  investments. 

Last  year  we  guaranteed  prlvaU  tovest- 
menU  In  ferUllzer  ptanU  to  several  countries. 
Including  Braell.  Korea,  India  and  Nicaragua. 
The  largest.  Ultrafertll  in  Brazil.  Involved  a 
total  Investment  of  $70  million-  Fifteen 
mlUlon  dollars  of  this  came  from  our  funds. 
The  rest  came  from  business  sources. 

I've  talked  about  research,  and  about  an 
example  of  pracUcal  action — the  producUon 
and  delivery  of  fertilizer.  Our  War  on 
Hunger  effort  involves  both  research  and 
practical  action  acroaa  the  board. 

In  one  country  or  another  we  roust  deal 
with  problems  relating  to  marketing,  land 
tenure  systems,  agricultural  credit,  nutrition. 
Improved  seed,  teachtog  methods,  price  to- 
centlves  to  the  fanner,  reclamation,  food 
storage  and  preserratlon — the  list  Is  almost 
endless. 

In  each  of  these  areas  we  must  put  research 
to  work.  Each  country  Is  different.  And  It 
Is  our  Job  to  find  an  answer  that  fits  a  given 
problem  to  a  given  country. 

It  Is  a  complicated  business.  Agreeing  to 
tackle  the  world's  food  problems  is  a  bold 
decision.  The  complexities  of  the  Job  are 
staggering.  We  cannot  expect  quick  succesa. 
To  date,  there  have  been  some  encouraging 
results.  Many  countries  arc  beginning  to 
make  some  headway,  and  in  a  few  there  has 
been  real  progress.  But  we  are  stlU  to  only 
the  first  Inning  of  the  ballgame. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  less-developed 
countries  must  solve  this  problem  them- 
selves. We  cannot  do  It  for  them.  But  we 
can  help — we  can  show  them  the  way,  en- 
courage them  and  assist  with  out  resottrces. 
This  we  are  doing. 

We  are  also  working  on  the  other  side  of 
the  equation,  the  population  explosion. 
Here,  of  course,  the  chances  for  Immediate, 
dramatic  changes  are  even  leas.  However, 
we  ax«  again  attempttog  to  tofluence  the 
outcome  and  get  results. 

When  asked  to  do  so,  we  provide  assistance 
to  less -developed  countries  to  their  family- 
planning  programs  as  long  as  they  are  vol- 
untary In  character. 

Last  year  this  kind  of  foreign  aid  went  to 
more  than  30  countries.  Some  countries  are 
using  U.S.  saslstance  funds  to  finance  popu- 
lation studies,  develop  census  procedures, 
and  conduct  research  on  various  population 
problems.  Othen  are.  with  our  help,  carry- 
ing on  active  famlly-planntog  programs. 
Encouragement  of  famUy  planning  Is  now 
the  official  policy  of  many  governments,  to- 
dudtog,  for  example.  India,  PaklsUn,  Turkey. 
Iran.  South  Korea.  Japan.  Txmlsla  and  Hon- 
duras. 

Progress  U  slow.  But.  this  effort  must 
succeed  to  the  long  run.  We  may  begto  to 
see  some  marked  decrease  to  the  birth  rate 
by  the  lOBOs. 

Back  through  history.  If  famine  existed  In 
one  part  of  the  earth.  It  barely  touched  the 
reat  of  the  world.    TbMt  U  no  longer  true. 

Today  the  world  Is  larger  to  terms  of  Its 
numbers  of  people  and  the  dimensions  of 
their  problems.  It  la  smallvr  to  terms  of 
closeness  and  toterdependenos.    What  hap- 
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p«u  In  one  corner  of  tue  globe  can  no  longer 
be  Ignored  bj  the  reet  o»  U>e  world. 

EMh  o(  ue  U  Involved  In  tble  WM  on 
Hunger,  and  each  abouJd  have  a  senae  at 
hu  loTOlvement.  The  underetandlng  and 
support  of  every  ctlien  In  tola  country  1* 
n<!MS»ry  If  the  batUe  la  to  b«  won. 

The  world  baa  alwaya  been  tuU  of  hunger. 
Ignorance  and  diaeaae.  Mnny  people  have 
not  had  the  opportunlUea  they  desire,  nor 
the  opportunlUea  they  desire,  nor  the  oppor- 
timltlee  they  deserve.  DlaeatUfactlon  with 
the  world  U  not  new.  What  U  new  la  the 
eltent  ol  our  deurmlnatlon  to  do  lomethlng 
about  It 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, the  occasion  of  the  casting  ol  the 
25  millionth  vote  In  representation  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  will  be  observed  In  a 
number  of  commemorative  events  to  be 
held  here  In  Washington.  One  of  these 
will  be  a  luncheon;  cohosted  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  and  the 
Electronics  Industries  Association,  and 
cosponsored  by  myself  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  leading  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  commemorative  events  will  begin 
with  a  public  observance  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  Auditorium,  at  which 
the  NLRB  wUl  honor  the  man  who  cast 
the  ballot  symbolic  of  the  25  million  votes 
registered  In  NLRB  elections  since  1935. 
He  Is  39-year-old  Leonard  P.  Scheno,  of 
Carteret.  N.J.,  a  maintenance  technician 
In  the  Reynolds  McUls  Co.  manufactur- 
ing plant  at  Wodbrldge,  NJ. 

The  concluding  event  of  the  day  win 
be  a  reception  sponsored  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  to  which  have  been  In- 
vited leaders  of  management,  labor,  uni- 
versities, and  the  Government. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  labor-management 
relations  legislation.  In  which  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  plays  so  sig- 
nificant a  part.  It  Is  appropriate  that  I 
address  myself  to  the  observance  of  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  "this  milestone 
In  the  exercise  of  Industrial  democracy." 
It  Is  also  appropriate  that  this  observ- 
ance have  the  sponsorship  ol  representa- 
tives of  both  political  parties  and  of  both 
labor  and  management.  All  of  us  can 
agree  on  the  wisdom  of  a  congressional 
policy  which  provides  for  employee  selec- 
tion or  rejection  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing representative  by  means  of  a  secret 
ballot.  This  policy  ha«  produced  a  great 
degree  of  management-labor  cooperation 
and  significant  economic  progress- 
Many  of  us  can  remember  the  turmoil 
of  the  early  1930'a  when  over  oite-baU 


of  the  labor  disputes— many  of  which 
culminated  In  violent  strikes  and  pick- 
eting— Involved  issues  of  union  recogni- 
tion and  other  aspects  of  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize.  In  1931  there  were 
2.728  strikes  for  organizing  purposes;  in 
1964  there  were  only  35.  Today  the  or- 
derly procedure*  of  Board-conducted 
elections  have  taken  the  place  of  costly 
and  disruptive  strikes  of- yesterday.  I 
am  sure  that  none  of  us  would  want  to 
return  to  those  days  of  Industrial  war- 
fare. 

The  Board  and  Its  employees  should 
be  commended  for  the  manner  In  which 
this  most  Important  function  has  been 
carried  out  over  the  past  31  years.  In 
this  time,  over  200.000  elections  have 
been  conducted  In  units  Including  as  few 
as  two  employees  and  as  many  as  In  the 
tens  of  thousands.  The  largest  election 
under  one  roof  was  held  In  1941  at  the 
Ford  River  Rouge  plant  for  78,00fl  eligi- 
ble employee  voters.  Sixty  polling  places 
were  set  up  and  the  election  was  com- 
pleted in  1  day.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  Board  held  8,324  elections  for 
more  than  half  a  million  voters  with  an 
average  participation  of  90  percent  of 
those  eligible  to  vote;  In  the  last  national 
election,  only  62  percent  of  those  eligible 
voted. 

I  will  be  very  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
participate  In  honoring  the  voter  who. 
symbolically,  has  cast  the  25  millionth 
vote  and  to  honor  the  agency  which  has 
effectively  performed  the  task  of  regis- 
tering and  eounUng  those  25  million 
votes. 
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Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  significant  occurrence*  In 
recent  years  was  the  Incident  Invloyliw 
the  loss  of  a  SAC  bomber  over  the  coast 
ol  Spain  and  the  subsequent  evenU  lead- 
ing—80  days  later— to  the  recovery  of 
the  missing  H-bomb. 

In  extremely  Interesting  fashion.  Flora 
Lewis  has  described  exactly  what  hap- 
pened In  that  memorable  situation  In  her 
book  entitled  "One  of  Our  H-Bombs  Is 
Missing." 

Flora  Lewis,  until  recently,  was  chief 
of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  with  headquarters  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  She  Is  now  a  col- 
umnist appearing  in  the  New  York  Post 
and  Newsday.  among  other  major  news- 
papers, and  writes  a  column  from  Europe 
called  "Today  Abroad." 

Miss  Lewis  has  written  a  signlflcant 
and  highly  readable  account  of  what  our 
activities — though  perhaps  necessary — 
did  to  Palomares,  a  small  village  which 
knew  little  of  the  controversies  of  East 
versus  West. 

It  la  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  distinguished 
analysis  of  the  book  from  the  Saturday 
Review  of  January  28.  1M7.  by  our  col- 


league. Congressman  Ogseh  R.  R«n>  ol 
the  28th  District  of  New  York. 

Omi  or  Otm  R-BoKsa  la  Misamo 
(By  Flora  LewU  (McOraw-HIU.  234  pp. 
a&J)6l .  telle  what  happened  last  year  when 
one  of  our  B-52«  oolUded  with  an  aerial 
tanker  over  Patocnaree.  Oooem  R.  Kao, 
who  U  former  United  States  Ambaseador 
to  Israel.  Is  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

(ByOgden  R.  R«ld) 
Flora  Leiria.  one  of  Amerloa'a  ablest  re- 
porters, and  until  recently  correspondent  of 
the  WaaHlngion  POMt  In  Botm.  London,  and 
New  York,  has  written  a  thoughtftu, 
poignant,  and  engrossing  account  of  the 
Palomares  affair. 

Here,  on  January  17.  19fl«.  a  small  Spanish 
town  reflecting  "the  Innocence  of  one  age" 
collided  with  "the  shared  despairs  and  hopes 
of  another"  when  a  Strategic  Air  Command 
B-S3  ran  Into  an  aerial  tanker,  releasing  four 
unarmed  H-botnbs. 

One  o/  our  H-Bombi  !•  MlMlny  (to  bs 
published  March  »)  deals  with  tha  "eighty 
overwhelming  days  of  fear  and  strain  and 
Ingenuity  and  effort"  that  XoUow»d.  For 
the  Tillage  of  Palomares — the  place  at  the 
doves — "tbe  legacy  of  the  bomb  was  not 
anger,  not  disease  or  damage,  but  the  In- 
sidious, constunlng  plague  of  uncertainty 
that  had  already  swept  much  of  the  world 
and  had  reached  out  to  Infect  a  handnU  of 
people  whose  poverty  had  been  a  shield." 
The  graphic  and  highly  readable  account 
eovers  the  take-off  and  crash  or  SAC  Bomber 
356:  the  prompt  and  vast  actions  taken  by 
the  VS.  government's  "Broken  Arrow"  or 
nuclear  accident  procedures:  the  arrival 
wlthm  hours  of  doctors  and  dlssster  control 
teams;  the  recovery  of  the  first  three  bombs 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  agonising 
and  skillful  tinderwater  probe  by  small  re- 
aearch  submarines,  culminating  In  the  re- 
covery of  H-bomb  number  four,  eighty  days 
later  on  April  7— after  It  had  been  lost  two 
additional  times  at  3.500  and  3.800  feet 
depths,  where  darkness  prevailed  and  visi- 
bility was  often  lunlted   to  six  feet. 

Ills  Kwls  describes  the  fear  that  came 
to  the  villagers  of  Palomares  from  abroad — 
the  foreign  broadcasts  that  spoke  of  "poe- 
slbls  tragic  consequences  ol  ntlclear  con- 
tamination"—whUe  the  Spanish  and  US 
govertimente  were  vlrttjally  ImmoblllMd  over 
what  the  "public  should  be  told"  and  as  a 
result  said  nothing  "to  settle  the  rumors" 
foi*weeks. 

Fear,  fed  on  rumor  and  lack  of  oOclal 
word,  spread  further  than  the  actual  radia- 
tion when  Plutonium  was  scattered  by  tha 
detonaUon  of  conventional  explosives  In  two 
of  the  bombs.  In  spite  of  efforts  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  Angler  Blddle  Duke.  It  wss  not 
until  some  forty-three  days  had  elapeed  that 
official  comment  came  from  Madrid  and 
Washington  and  the  fact  of  radiation  was 
admitted.  By  then — even  though  some 
guarded  assurances  were  made  to  the  vil- 
lagers that  every  precaution  was  l)elng  taken. 
Including  medical  teats,  adi-lce  to  towns- 
people, and  substantial  decontamlnaUon 
measures  (plowing  under  of  fields,  destruc- 
Uon  of  tomato  planu) — bewHderment  was 
followed  by  a  "growing  sense  of  helplessness." 
•■Kadiocctividad"  wos  on  everyone's  lips. 
The  destruction  of  crops  led  to  fears  that  all 
fresh  food  was  dangerous:  for  the  flsherroen 
of  nearby  towns  the  price  of  shrimp  plum- 
meted: and  people  would  not  eat  what  came 
"fr^ih  from  the  sea." 

The  Spanish  government  felt  sUence  was 
tha  best  policy  lest  tourism  and  export*  be 
hurt  The  U-S.  was  convinced  that  It  could 
say  Uttle  untU  the  Spanish  sgreod.  To  help 
resMure  public  opinion.  Ambassador  Dtike, 
alone  with  the  Minister  of  Tourtam.  Befior 
Uaauel  Frsga  inbama.  took  a  dljflomatlo 
swim  at  Palomarss  Mansb  T. 
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Pr«dlf:tabl7.  the  USSR  made  the  meet 
of  »  propaganda  adranUffe.  Radio  Uoscow 
broadcast  tbat  "weeka  bave  gone  by  and  ibe 
bomb  U  itin  In  tbe  sea.  IrradlaUng  the  water 
and   the  flab." 

On  February  16  the  Soviet  MIntstcr  of  For- 
eign Affair*  handed  US.  Ambassador  Poy 
Kohler  a  note  claiming  the  U.S.  had  broken 
Ita  commltmenw  under  the  I9«3  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  stating.  "It  la  common  knowledge 
that  .  .  .  the  •outhem  coast  of  Spain  and 
also  the  sea  expanses  washing  It  are  now 
subjected  to  radioactive  contamination  from 
U  8.  nuclear  weapons."  The  note  "demanded 
an  Immediate  end  to  all  such  flights  'beyond 
the  boundaries  of  national  frontiers.'  " 

The  following  day  Soviet  Ambassador 
Bemyon  Tsarapkln  read  from  the  note  at  the 
Geneva  Dtsartnament  Conference  and  added 
that  "a  densely  populated  Mediterranean 
area  is  now  In  grave  danger." 

He  was  promptly  and  forthrlghtly  told  by 
American  delegate  William  C.  Poster  that  the 
•  charges  were  false"  and  that  the  Soviets,  by 
not  even  waiting  for  a  VS.  answer  to  their 
note,  were  Indulging  In  a  propaganda  ploy. 

Subsequently,  on  February  35,  the  U.S.  was 
to  Answer  formally  the  Soviet  note,  pointing 
out  that  "no  violation'"  of  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  had  occurred;  that  "no  radio- 
active pollution  of  the  sea  was  Involved,"  and 
that  It  was  a  matter  of  "deep  regret  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  willing  to  distort  the 
meaning  of  international  treaties  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  a  propaganda  campaign." 

The  whole  matter  of  nuclear  overflights 
beyond  national  boundaries  was  to  be  raised 
Bgaln  last  fall  in  the  United  Nations'  Com- 
mitter I — by  Poland  and  the  Ukraine — but 
the  NATO  countries,  ss  well  as  cerUln  Latin 
American  and  African  nations,  rallied  to  the 
United  States'  defense,  and  the  resolution 
was  wlUidrawn  without  a  vote. 

Earlier  Spain  had  asked  that  the  overflights 
be  ended,  and  on  January  33  the  US.  had 
agreed.     They  have   not  been  resumed. 

Eight  weeks  afur  the  accident  some  604 
acres  of  topsoll  had  been  scraped  in  P&lo- 
mares,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  to 
&hlp  the  "mildly  radioactive  soil"  to  the  U.S 
for  burial  near  the  Savannah  River,  at  Aiken. 
South  Carolina. 

With  the  recovery  of  the  fourth  bomb  the 
Americana  wore  to  leave.  A  legucy  of  un- 
certainty remained.  "Maybe  U  Is  all  right." 
the  villagers  said,  "snd  maybe  it  Isn't.  Who 
knows?  You  Just  don't  feel  to  quiet  any 
more."  It  has  been  "calculated  that  flfty 
yean  after  a  person  absorbed  a  dose  of  plu- 
tonltim  {which  Is  a  bone-seeker)  80  per  cent 
of  the  dose  would  still  be  in  his  body." 

Dr.  Wright  Langham.  the  Los  Alamos  plu- 
tonium  expert  who  supervised  the  decon- 
tamination efforts  in  concert  with  the  Span- 
ish atomic  energy  oiftclftls.  will  return  In 
February  to  Palomares  to  conduct  extensive 
lesu  once  again.  Or.  Langbam  Is  "extremely 
confident"  that  these  tesu  will  show  "no  real 
problem."  but  he.  along  with  others  In  the 
government,  recognizes  the  clear  and  con- 
unued  responsibility  of  the  US— In  concert 
w:th  Spanish  authorities— to  make  sure.  The 
flne  plutonlum  particles  were  carried  by  the 
wind  over  an  area  of  about  "one  square  mile." 
and  a  "few  people."  It  Is  believed.  "Inhaled 
or  Ingested"  very  small  amounts.  Further 
careful  tests  of  the  effect  on  tomatoes  of  plu- 
tonlum Id  the  SOU  transported  from  Palo- 
m\rs  are  being  carried  on  In  New  Mexico,  but 
the  tomatoes  as  yet  "are  not  growing  well." 
Th.a.  according  to  Dr.  Langham.  may  be  a 
question  of  whether  the  sample  Is  good  agri- 
cultural soil;  and  In  Palomares  the  plowing 
to  depths  could  have  upset  the  aoll  balance 
and  raised  the  salt  level. 

Flora  Lewis's  book  Is  an  intensely  human 
story.  More  than  that.  It  focuses  clearly  oo 
our  atomic  age  and  "the  ultimate  dilemma 
of  malntaimng  ultimate  power." 

Today  the  United  States  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  an  a^eement  on  nuclear  non- 
proiiferatlOQ  with  the  aorlvta  (which.  If  It 
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Is  to  mean  much,  must  be  signed  before  too 
long  by  the  Bed  Chinese);  the  US.  and  the 
USSR  also  have  a  chance  In  the  next  few 
months— perhaps  their  last— to  draw  b«ck 
from  a  new  nuclear  arms  race  of  a  much 
higher  order  of  magnitude.  Involving  a  new 
generation  of  ICBMs  snd  an  extraordinary 
oostly  anU-balUstlc  nUsslle  system. 

The  true  legacy  of  Palomares  should  be  to 
mnlnd  the  world  of  how  close  to  the  preci- 
pice we  hsve  come  and  the  Imperatives  now 
of  setabllshlnc  a  nuclear  freeze  to  be  fol- 
lowed, under  strict  IntemaUonal  inspection, 
by  a  mutual  reduction  In  weapons  and  de- 
livery vehicles. 


Maria*  SliLtioned  in  Hawaii 
Wms  Medal  of  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAWsn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1. 1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  hero  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Marine 
Capt.  Harvey  C.  Bamum,  Jr..  received 
the  Medal  of  Honor  from  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nitze  In  a  ceremony  at 
the  Marine  Barradus  in  Washington  on 
Monday  of  thifi  week,  and  I  take  particu- 
lar pleasure  in  pointing  out  that  Captain 
Bamiun  is  presently  stationed  in  my 
home  State  of  Hawaii,  where  he  is  In 
charge  of  the  patrol  branch  of  the 
HawaUan  Armed  Services  Police  in 
Honolulu. 

I  salute  this  young  marine  officer  for 
his  bravery  which  earned  him  our  Na- 
tion's highest  military  award,  and  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and 
grateful  citizens  throughout  the  Nation., 
will  want  to  read  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts about  the  presentation  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Captain  Bamum. 
At  this  point  I  am  honored  to  submit, 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  three  newspaper  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
on  February  24.  1967.  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  February  27,  1967.  and 
the  New  York  limes  on  February  28, 
1967: 
(Prom  the  Honolulu  SUr-Bullelln.  Feb.  M. 

tM7) 

IsLi  M  P   Wn-t  OtT  Uwohh  or  Honor—Leo 

B*TTL«  AosmsT  Virr  Cong 

(By  Lyle  Nelson) 

The    man    In    charge    of    mUliary    police 

patrols  of  Honolulu  streets  wUl  receive  the 

Medal  of  Hooor  In  Washington  Monday. 

Blartne  Captain  Harvey  C.  Bamum,  Jr.,  a 
5-foot,  ft-lnch.  l&5-pound  bachelor,  earned 
the  nations  highest  military  award  for  brav- 
ery for  his  leadership  in  a  battle  with  the 
Viet  Cong  on  December  18. 1D66 

Bamum  came  through  without  a  scratch. 
Paul  B    NltM.  secretary  of  the  Navy,  will 
moke   the  presentation  at   the   Washington 
Marine  barracks. 

Barnum  won  bis  medal  while  be  was  on 
temporary  duty  In  Vietnam,  His  regular  duty 
station  U  at  the  Marine  Barracks.  Pearl 
Bart>or. 

The  men  he  rallied  In  a  hot  afternoon  of 
horror  dldnt  even  know  him.  Hs  was  a 
stranger,  a  forward  artillery  observer  at- 
tached to  the  outfit  for  an  operation. 

f^isslbly  hundreds  of  bulleu  whined  post 
him  but  not  one  bad  hU  nam*  on  it. 


Bamum,  who  lives  at  3706  Laniloa  Road  in 
Honolulu  but  comes  from  Cheshire,  Con- 
necticut. Is  offlcer  in  charge  of  the  patrol 
branch  of  the  HawaUan  Armed  Services 
Police. 

Interviewed  In  advance  of  the  award  at 
H.A.S-P.  headquarters  on  Ala  Moana  Isat 
week.  Barnum  credited  others. 

■'They  were  sn  Inspiration  to  me."  he  said 
"It's  great  to  see  men  In  the  boondocks^ 
tired,  without  four  or  Ave  nights  of  sleep^ 
move  tike  they  did,"  heaald. 

Barnum  then  a  first  lieutenant,  took  charge 
of  a  company  when  the  commander  taa 
kUled.  directed  the  evacuation  of  dead  and 
wounded  and  led  Marlnea  In  a  counter  at- 
tack. 

"I  know  If  I  am  ever  dead  or  wounded,  mv 
buddies  wlU  oome  and  grt  me.  That's  the 
wny  It  Is  in  the  Marines."  Barnum  asld. 

Corporal  Patrick  J.  laourato,  Jr..  who  wit- 
nessed the  action,  said  Barnum's  "willingness 
to  risk  his  life  repeatedly  to  save  others  and 
accomplish  his  mission  was  the  most  in- 
spiring experience  I  have  ever  witnessed  " 

Private  First  Class  David  L.  McClaln 
wounded  twice  In  the  action,  said.  "Barnum 
It,  undoubtedly  the  bravest  man  I  hsve  ever 
seen. 

"He  exposed  bUnseU  to  extremely  hesvy 
fire  all  afternoon,  and  bad  fire  concentrated 
on  him  any  number  of  times  by  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  how  he  kept  from  getting  killed  or 
badly  shot  up  I  will  never  know,"  he  ssld. 

SfAXXNI    KKSCmVS 

Barnum  Is  a  Marine  reserve  who  plans  to 
make  It  a  career. 

A  graduate  of  St.  Anaelm's  College,  a  Bene- 
dictine School  In  Manchester.  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  worked  with  the  Wahlawa-Kunla 
detachment  when  he  first  came  to  the  Pearl 
Hartmr   Marine  Barracks   In   April,    IMS, 

At  Ky  Phu.  Vietnam.  Bamimi  wos  attached 
to  a  company  of  the  9th  Marines  as  a  forward 
observer  for  artillery. 

The  company  was  ambushsd  tn  the  open  by 
the  Viet  Cong  and  murderous  fire  sotrn 
mortally  wounded  the  commander  and  radio 
operator. 

Barnum  moved  out  In  the  open,  the  Medal 
of  Honor  citation  reads,  and  directed  op- 
eraUons  against  the  hidden  Viet  Cong.  He 
gave  aid  to  the  dying  commander  and 
strapped  the  radio  on  blmsclf  and  directed  a  ' 
counter  attack. 

Without  heslUtlon  he  took  command  d 
the  company,  even  though  he  was  a  stranger, 
encouraged  all  units,  made  swift  decisions, 
and  his  calmness  served  to  stablUxe  the  bnd- 
ly  decimated  unit. 

Bamum  requested  air  support,  moved 
fearlessly  through  enemy  fire,  directed  a 
counter  attack,  supervised  the  removal  of 
dead  and  wounded  by  helicopter,  then  lead 
an  advance  over  500  meters  of  open  couniry 

KAIXIKB    mK 

Moving  from  platoon  to  platoon  while  in 
the  open  Bamum  rallied  the  men  even 
though  the  marines  were  exhausted  and  hurt 

Then  he  led  the  mopping  up  and  consoli- 
dated survivors  in  a  defense  position  Tor 
the  night. 

"Through  his  extraordinary  IztlUaUve.  his 
professional  skill.  hU  Inspiring  valor  In  the 
face  of  savage  enemy  action,  and  bis  extreme 
calm  In  a  moment  of  major  crisis.  sU  de- 
spite constant  personal  risk  and  far  in  ex- 
cess of  his  required  duUes.  Bamum  brought 
order  and  efiecUveneas  to  a  gravely  Injured 
and  disorganized  unit  .  .  ."  the  citation  said 

laourato  s&ld.  "At  one  time  he  stood  In  tin 
upright  position  on  top  of  the  bill  for  15 
minutes  while  directing  the  helicopter 
atrtkes.    He  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life 

Barnum.  who  likes  golf  and  sailing  in 
HawaU,  will  leave  H.ABJ».  March  20  lor  ■■ 
new  assignment  at  Fort  Stll.  OklshoniK 
where  he  will  take  an  artillery  course. 

There  are  two  other  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
fllplenU   In   HawaU— Vice   Admiral    Lawson 
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XUmAge,  Pacific  Fleet  Tlce  commander,  and 
Armr  Major  0«or(<  B.  WatUen  of  Trlplar 
Bopltal. 

I  From  the  Waahlnftoo  (D.C.)  Srenlng  Star. 

Feb.  n,  18671 

MAaim  AwtaoD  Mxsai.  or  Hoxoi 

The  Uedal  o!  Honor  wa»  preaented  toda^ 
to  a  young  Marine  oOcer  who  hr«Ted  a  hall 
of  Viet  Cong  machine-gun  and  mortar  flre  to 
lead  a  counterattack  by  an  ambuahed  Amer- 
ican patrol  In  December. 

The  lateet  hero  of  the  Vietnam  war  la  Capt. 
Harrey  O.  (Barnle)  Barnum  Jr.  of  Gheahlre. 
Conn.    He  waa  preaented  the  medal  and  ex- 


Jokuoa'f  PrognB  •■&>■€ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATTVES 

Wednesdav.  March  I,  i9€7 

Mr.  FRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently 

the  New  York  Times  published  an  article 

by  Sidney  K.  Zldn  on  the  President's 

crime  program.    The  article  gives  a  very 


presslon  of  graUtude  of  the  naUon  by  Navy     goQ^    interpretation    and    stimmary    of 
Becretarr  Paul  H.  NltM  In  a  ceremony  at  the      T>_«K(rtpnt  .Tfihnson's  oroBram.    I  ask  that 


Secretary  Paul  H.  Nltse 
Marine  Barracks  here. 

(From  tb*  New  Tort  TUdm,  Feb.  38.  1067) 
MsBzws,  ae.  a  OoKBU  VoLinrrxxa.  Om  Mkdax. 

ov  BoMoa 

WsamxaTOH,  Feb.  27.— The  medal  of  honor 
waa  presented  today  to  a  Marine  Corps  tjOkxr 
who  braved  heavy  Vletcong  machine  gun  and 
mortar  fire  to  lead  a  counterattack  by  an 
ambushed  American  patrol  in  December, 
1005. 

The  latert  hero  of  the  Vietnam  war  is 
Ctpt.  Harvey  C.  Bamum  Jr.,  3«  years  old. 
of  Cheshire.  Conn.  He  received  the  medal 
and  an  expreeslon  of  gratitude  of  the  nation 
from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  PatU  H.  Nltxe  in 
a  ceremony  at  the  Marine  barracks  here. 

Captain  Bamum  was  an  untested  first  lieu- 
tenant when  he  volunt«er«I  for  temporary 
com.bat  duty  as  a  tlll-ln. 

Except  for  a  one-minute  skirmish  with  a 
handful  of  Vletcong  hs  did  not  see  combat 
during  his  first  13  days  at  Danang. 

Then  on  Dec.  18,  when  his  company  was  on 
»  search  and  destroy  mission  about  30  miles 
south  of  Danang.  sudden  enemy  flre  killed 
or  wounded  doaens  of  Marines  when  the  coax' 
pany  commander  was  killed.  Captain  Barnum 
took  over  and  led  a  counterattack  against 
heavy  enemy  flre. 

The  Marine  citation  aayi  he  moved  "dan- 
gerously" cloee  to  Vletcong  sntrenchments 
to  pln-polnt  thslr  positions  for  the  artillery 
and   army  httUcoptcoa. 


Graltta  B«r4cB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  0.  C  FISHER 


President  Johnson's  program.    I  ask  that 
it  be  reprinted  In  the  Rzcoan. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  13,  1»«71 

TH«   L-iw:    Johnson's   Psooram    oh    Cbuu 

Okucbts  Sosa  CamtifOUMStvTB 

(By  Sidney  BLKlon) 

"When  I  hear  a  crime  message  I  always 
shudder."  said  Arych  Ncler.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
when  asked  about  President  Johnson's  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  last  week  on  "Crime 
In  America." 

"I'm  always  sure  that  another  infringe- 
ment of  dvll  llberUes  Is  about  to  be  pro- 
posed," Mr.  Keler  explained.  "But  this  time 
It  didn't  oome.  I  heard  myself  reading  the 
President's  speech  aloud  to  my  wUe.  It's  a 
beautiful  document,  an  astounding  docti- 
ment." 

With  Mr.  Neler  so  ecstatic,  one  would  ex- 
pect the  nation's  conservatives  to  be  frothing 
at  the  mouth.  But  except  for  some  objec- 
tions to  the  President's  proposals  to  ban 
most  wiretapping  and  bugging  there  was 
little  oppoeltion  to  the  speech,  in  or  out  (rf 
Congress. 

aaoKZN  naxAW 

Which  Is  surprising,  since  Mr.  Jidineon'a 
a350-bllUon  program  reads  more  Like  an  an- 
thology of  broken  dreams  than  a  hard  re- 
quest from  a  pollUcally  sophlsUcated  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress. 

Just  about  everything  that  crUnlnologUte, 
soclologlsU  and  Ubertartans  have  been  urg- 
ing for  years  can  be  found  In  the  protmsala. 
For  example,  correction  and  rehabilitation 
would  receive  great  emphasis  and  big  money, 
while  the  President  asks  for  research  Into 
"the  effect  ot  punishment  in  deterring 
crime. " 

At  the  same  Ume.  law  enforcement  wotild 
be  given  most  of  the  positive  things  It  has 
asked  for  over  the  yeara,  from  modem  cztme 
laboratories  to  police  academies. 

The  President  asked  for  $S0  milUoa  In 
fiscal  1968  under  what  be  caUed  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  This  money 
would  go  largely  for  research,  planning 
grants  and  pilot  projects  designed  to  im- 
prove the  police,  courts  and  correctional  sye- 
tems.     The  Federal  Government  would  pay 


IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Graham 
Harden,  who  departed  this  llle  only  re- 
cently, was  one  of  the  most  courageous 

and  productive  members  who  has  served  90  per  cent  of  the  ooeta.    in  the  second  year, 

In  this  body  during  the  past  quarter  of  the  Federal  investment  would  rise  to  WOO 

ft  century.     On  many  occasions  he  helped  mliuon,  with  the  amount  of  Federal  money 

apply  the  brakes  when  they  needed  to  be  thereafter  depending  upon  'the  effective  re- 

aSlied     Yet  he  always  moved  forward  '^J^^i' ^^"^  ^^^  «^^^e:S^ouid 

when  the  Nation's  welfare  was  Involved.       '"""t""  Kr»u«  «    y  »~ ^ 


His  legislative  record  was  a  most  Im* 
presslve  one. 

Graham  was  a  gracious,  charmlns 
southern  genUeman.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  a  fighter  when  the  welfare  of  the 
country  was  Involved.  He  was  a  man 
of  character,  who  stood  and  fought  (»i 
the  side  of  right  and  progress.  Few  men 
In  our  time  have  contributed  more  to  the 
cause  of  good  government. 

To  the  surrtving  family  I  extend  my 
de^  sympathy  In  their  bereavement. 


be  given  to  '*prograins  tn  actlan,"  such  as 
coordinated  Informative  systenu  for  law 
and  correction  officials,  or  detoxlcatlon  cen- 
ters for  alcofaoUca. 

And  localities  oould  get  up  to  SO  per  cent 
of  the  costs  of  construcrtlng  "stgnlflrent" 
new  types  of  physical  faculties,  such  as  oor. 
rectlonol  InstltuUons  or  crime  laboratoriea. 
or  police  academies. 


ootla  addiction  and  illicit  trafflc  la  danger- 
ous drugs. 

A  request  for  legtslatton  that  would  grant 
greater  immunity  to  wlliiissis  prepared  to 
testify  agalnat  orimc  syndicates. 

Wbat  the  enforcement  establishment  did 
not  get  was  what  It  had  come  to  expect  from 
pronounciamentoa  by  politicians:  "scare 
talk"  about  crime  on  the  streets  coupled 
with  a  call  for  punittve  action  against  the 
"criminal  element." 

Instead.  Mr.  Johnson— to  the  surprise  of 
many  Uberals — noted  that  crimes  against 
ptroperty  "dwarfed"  crlmee  of  violence,  a 
matter  that  the  JlngoleU  weU  know  but  do 
not  like  to  menUon.  Moreover,  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  that  most  violent  crlmse 
are  committed  by  and  against  people  whe 
know  each  other,  and  mainly  against  per- 
sons of  their  own  race.  This  too  Is  unmen- 
tionable In  quarters  seeking  to  curb  clvU 
Ubertlee. 

Quoting  coploualy  from  the  upoosnlng  re- 
port (A  the  NaUonal  Crime  Oommlsston.  Mr. 
Johnson  noted  that  the  Incidence  of  crims 
Is  highest  In  the  15-31  age  group,  with  16- 
year-olds  committing  more  of  the  serious 
crinies  than  any  other  group. 

This  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  crlm- 
Inologlsu.  who  explain  the  apparent  sharp 
increase  in  the  crime  rate  partly  on  the 
basis  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great 
Increase  in  the  number  of  persons  within 
the  young  age  group  that  has  traditionally 
committed  most  crlmee.  The  F3.I.  sUtls- 
tlos  do  not  take  this  Increase  Into  account, 
basing  their  flgtuee  rather  on  the  total 
population. 

The  Importance  of  bringing  these  etatls- 
tles  to  the  fore  can  perhaps  best  be  seen  by 
the  fact  that  in  a  recent  survey,  mentioned 
by  the  President.  48  per  oent  of  the  people 
polled  tn  two  high  crime  areas  said  they 
stayed  off  the  streeU  at  night,  and  34  per 
cent  said  they  did  not  speak  to  strangers. 
"All  because  of  their  fear  of  crime,"  Mr. 
Johnson  noted. 

These  fears  have  been  exploited  by  pol- 
iticians and  enforcement  oacere.  and  nat- 
urally cultivated  by  the  press  which  Is  gen- 
erally interested  In  reporting  only  crimes  of 
violence.  As  long  s«  they  remain  hysterical 
Uttle  ohn  be  done  about  oCTrectlon  and  re- 
habilitation, as  the  sociologists  and  oim- 
Inologlsts  know  from  long,  painful  experi- 
ence. 

By  thus  plaelng  crime  tn  context  without 
In  any  way  de-empbaslElng  Its  debilitating 
effects  on  the  cGOomunlty.  the  President  has 
performed  a  most  Important  service.  In  the 
view  of  many  experts. 

On  the  practical  end.  a  numlwr  of  ques- 
tions necessarily  remain  unanswered.  As- 
suming, for  example,  that  Congress  ai^roves 
the  bulk  or  the  proposals  and  the  sUtes 
<whl<A  win  administer  the  programs)  corns 
through  with  their  share  of  the  monies 
needed.  wUl  there  be  a  significant  reduction 
in   crtmeT 

No  one.  c€  oourse.  can  ten  and  the  Presi- 
dent said  hs  could  not  promise  any  immedi- 
ate reduction  in  the  crime  rate.  But  it  la 
certain  that  the  quality  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice,  on  aU  levels,  would 
Improve  greatly  and  at  this  point  that  Is 
about  all  that  can  be  ssked. 

ginsnOM  MABK 

The  needed  cooperation  from  tlie  sUtse. 
both  of  wiU  and  pocketbook.  U  the  major 
question  martu  While  the  Federal  govem- 
bkent.  under  the  plan,  would  provUle  BO  per 
cent  o«  the  money  for  planning  granta.  re- 
search and  pilot  projects.  It  will  only  pay  up 

to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  programs  in 
action,  such  as  dctoxliloatlon  centers  tor 
aloohollcs.     And  It  will  provide  only  fiO  per 

cent  of  the  cosu  of  "hardware" — that  Is,  new 


The  P»realdent's  meesagt  also  included:  leg-       

Islatlon  to  limit  the  sals  and  shipment  ot  correctional   centers,  crime  laboratorlas  and 

firearms  and  to  Uccnss  their  manufacturen,  poUoe  academies. 

Importers  and  retailers.  Moreover,   ths   looaUtlaB   must  eoordlaate 

A  caU  f or  greater  exerUou  to  ootnbat  oar-  •fTorts  at  the  poUce,  the  oouru  end  the  oor- 
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nctloiul  system  to  qualify  for  Che  granu: 
and  for  progruna  In  action,  they  must  in- 
crease expentUturee  by  5  per  cent  a  year. 

Therefore,  while  the  t3S0- million  of  Fed- 
eral funds  proposed  Is  extraordinary — Che 
entire  nation  now  spends  only  some  •4-bll- 
lion  on  law  enforcement  and  correction — It 
remains  to  b«  seen  whether  the  dtles  and 
state*  are  willing  to  stretch  their  loaded 
toudgete  further.  Tradition  Is  against  It,  par- 
ticularly In  the  correction  area,  where  few 
bAve  wanted  to  "coddle"  criminals. 

The  President  s  proposal  to  bsn  wlreUp- 
plng  and  bugging  U  expect«d  to  run  Into 
strong  opposition  In  the  Congress,  though 
the  preTalUng  view  Is  that  If  It  evtf  had  a 
chance  this  is  the  year. 

While  the  WU  would  permit  eavesdropping 
In  national  security  cases,  the  deflnltlon  of 
security  Is  sufflclently  stringent  to  quell  tb« 
fears  of  liberals  and  anger  the  enforcement 
establishment. 

Thus,  "national  security"  docs  not  mean 
that  people  Involved  In  organized  crime  may 
be  tapped  or  bugged.  When  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  Attorney  General  hLa  proposals  for 
legalised  wiretapping  contained  an  eicep- 
UoD  for  national  security  that  could  logically 
have  Included  the  local  booltmaker.  But  not 
In  Ur.  Johnson's  bUl. 


tax  increases  to  curb  Inflation  preuures. 
Bigger  consumer  savings  would  abate  demand 
on  short  supply,  but  sales  in  some  key  con- 
sumer durables  are  already  easing.  The 
patrloUc  Interest  in  maximizing  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Treasury  for  support  c4  the  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  ahould  ease  questioners 
and  stimulate  buyen. 


Fr«c4oR  Sbare  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

0»  MJlSTXAND 
IN  IVS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  2.  1967 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  ICr.  Speaker.  In  the 
February  37  Inue  erf  the  Baltimore  Sun 
there  Is  an  excellent  editorial  discussing 
the  President's  new  freedom  ahare  pro- 
gram, which  Is  an  excellent  savlngd  pro- 
gram for  the  American  public.  At  a  time 
in  history  when  all  Americans  ahould 
support  our  boys  In  Vietnam.  I  urge  all 
oi  you  to  aid  the  President  and  lend  your 
support  to  the  freedom  share  program. 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  submit  the  Sun  edi- 
torial for  reprinting  In  the  Congrkssiohal 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Bun.  Feb   27.  1907] 
TnxxDOM  Shasx 

A  new  savings  bond  which  Is  technically 
only  a  now.  but  which  wUl  be  called  neither 
bond  nor  note  but  s  Preedocn  Share.  wUt 
be  araUable  to  Hnall  savers  Ifay  1.  As  Its 
tm*  Indicates,  It  Is  tied  to  the  Vietnam 
war  snd  will  be  offered  only  as  long  ss  the 
WET  lasts,  or  cwo  years  at  a  maximum.  It 
will  be  purchasable  by  those  who  buy  roughly 
an  tqiial  value  of  the  famUlar  Series  E  sav- 
ing bond  and  one  clue  to  the  lYeasury's 
thinking  may  be  available  In  the  differential 
Interest  rate  offered  on  the  two  issues.  The 
PreedoEQ  Share  If  held  to  Its  AA  year  ma- 
turity will  yield  4.74  per  cent  as  against  the 
Series  E  pay-out  of  4.16  per  cent.  In  1W« 
•ales  of  Series  B  and  H  savings  bonds  totaled 
MM  bUlicQ.  with  redempuons  at  •S.47  bU- 
Itoo.  Teaming  the  Preedom  Share  with  the 
E  savlngf  bonds  ma;  buoy  the  bonds  and 
pay  a  combined  figure  of  4.39  per  cent. 

The  higher  Interest  for  the  smaller  saver* 
comes  Just  s«  the  banking  community  eases 
credit  terms  for  buslneas.  One  branch  of 
buatnesB.  the  constnicUon  and  housing  in- 
dustry, heavily  financed  by  small  savers,  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  special  Admlnlstra- 
Uoci  measures  to  lift  It  out  of  the  tight 
money  slump  which  began  to  ease  last  Sep- 
tember.  Only  time  wUl  teU  how  the  new 
preedom  Share  k^s  into  tb«  debate  over 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  wrw  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI V  E.S 

Wednesday,  March  J.  19S7 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  In- 
creasing concern  about  the  legal  basis 
of  the  United  States'  involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

Last  June  an  article  In  the  Yale  Law 
Journal  analyzed  the  State  Department's 
March  1966  memorandum  on  the  pro- 
priety under  international  law  of  VS. 
participation  In  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
was  by  Richard  A.  Falk.  Professor  of 
International  Law  at  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs  of  Princeton  University.  I  In- 
clude at  this  point  In  the  Appendix 
Professor  rule's  ccmclusions: 
Coi(cx.irBSONe 

The  foregoing  analysis  points  to  the  fol- 
lowing set  of  oonclualoni: 

1)  The  United  Statee  InalsUnce  upon 
tTcatlng  North  Vietnamese  assistance  to  the 
VIetcong  as  "an  armed  attack"  Justifying  re- 
course to  "self -defense"  goes  a  long  way 
toward  abolishing  the  legal  significance  of 
the  distinction  between  civil  war  and  Inter- 
national war.  Without  this  distinction,  we 
weaken  a  principal  constraint  upon  the  scope 
and  scale  of  vlcdence  In  International  af- 
fairs— the  confinement  of  violence  associated 
with  Internal  wan  to  the  territory  of  a  single 
political  unit.*  Another  adverse  conse- 
quence or  permitting  "self-defense "  In  re- 
sponse to  covert  aggression  Is  to  entrust 
nations  with  very  wide  discretion  to  deter- 
mine for  tbemaelvee  the  occasions  upon 
which  recourse  to  overt  violence  across  Inter- 
national boundaries  Is  permissible.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  doctrine  of  self-defense  would 
defeat  a  principal  purpoee  o<  the  United 
Nations  Charter — the  delineation  of  fixed, 
narrow  limits  upon  the  use  of  overt  violence 
by  states  In  dispute  with  one  another. 

3)  The  United  States  made  no  serious  at- 
tempt to  exhaust  international  remedies 
prior  to  recourse  to  unilateral  military 
power.  The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  con- 
flict provided  a  long  period  during  which 
attempts  at  negoUated  settlement  could  have 
taken  place.  Only  belatedly  and  In  a  pro 
fOTTTut  fashion  did  the  United  SUtei  refer  the 
dispute  to  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  made  no  attempt  to  comply  with  "the 
International  law  principle"  alleged  by  foot- 
note 10  of  the  memorandum  to  govern  the 
acUon  c^  North  Viet  Nam.  Nor  did  It  at- 
tempt during  the  early  phases  of  the  war  to 
subordinate  its  discretion  to  the  Geneva 
machinery.  No  use  was  made  even  of  the 
consultative  framework  of  8SA7X>.  an  or- 
ganization Inspired  by  United  States  Initia- 
tive for  the  specific  purpose  of  Inhibiting 
Oocnmtmlst  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Policies  of  force  were  unllaterany  adopted 
and    put    into   execution;    no    account   was 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  ^>eech. 


taken  of  the  procedural  devices  created  to 
give  a  collective  quality  to  decisions  sbou; 
the  use  of  force.  Tet  the  prospect  for  con- 
trolling violence  in  world  affairs  dependii 
upon  the  growth  of  limiting  procedural  ruin 
and  fH'lnclples. 

3»  By  extending  the  scope  of  violence  be- 
yond the  territory  of  South  Viet  Nam  ttve 
United  States  has  created  an  unfortunaI4^ 
precedent  in  International  affairs.  Where 
International  institutions  fall  to  provldff 
clear  guidance  as  to  the  character  of  permis- 
sible action,  national  actions  create  qu&sl- 
legsllative  precedents.  In  view  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam  (includ- 
Ing  the  expectation  that  South  Viet  Nam 
would  be  incorporated  into  a  unified  Viet 
Nam  under  the  control  of  Hanoi  after  the 
French  departure),  the>Amerlcan  decision  to 
bomb  North  Viet  Nam  sets  an  unfortunatp 
precedent.  If  North  Viet  Nam  and  its  alllec 
had  the  will  and  capability  to  employ  equl< 
valent  military  force,  the  precedent  would 
even  allow  them  to  claim  the  right  to  bomb 
United  States  territory  in  reprisal. 

4)  The  widespread  domesUc  instability  In 
the  Afro-Ajlan  world  points  up  the  need  lor 
an  approach  to  internal  war  that  alms  above 
all  to  Insulate  this  class  of  conflict  from 
Intervention  by  the  great  powera.  The  early 
use  of  peace  observation  forces,  border  con- 
trol m<^lnery,  restraints  on  the  Introduc- 
tion of  foreign  military  personnel,  and 
standby  mediation  appears  possible  and 
beneficial.  Responses  to  allegaUons  of  "ag- 
grevilon"  should  be  verified  prior  to  the 
unilateral  use  of  defensive  force,  especially 
when  time  Is  available.  Clalnu  of  covert 
aggression  might  then  be  verified  with  suf- 
ficient authority  and  speed  to  moblllxe  sup- 
port fen'  community  security  actions. 

6)  In  the  last  analysis.  pKnverful  nations 
have  a  responslblUt;  to  use  defensive  force 
to  frustrate  aggression  when  International 
machinery  la  paralysed.  Viet  Nam.  how- 
ever, does  not  provide  a  good  Illustration  of 
the  proper  discharge  of  this  responsibility. 
North  Viet  Nam's  action  does  not  se^m  to 
constitute  "aggression."  Available  interna- 
tional machinery  was  not  used  In  a  prc^>er 
fashion.  The  domestic  conditions  prevailing 
In  South  Viet  Nam  were  themselves  so  in- 
consistent with  prevailing  Ideals  of  welfare, 
progress,  and  freedom  that  it  is  dlfllcult  to 
claim  that  the  society  would  be  better  off  as  s 
result  of  a  Saigon  victory.  The  massive 
An  erlcan  presence  has  proved  to  be  a  net 
detriment,  greatly  escalating  the  war.  tear- 
ing apart  the  fabric  of  Vietnamese  society, 
and  yet  not  likely  to  alter  significantly  the 
political  outcome.  The  balance  of  domestic 
and  area  forces  seems  so  favorable  to  the 
VIetcong  that  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  N.L.P. 
can  be  kept  forever  from  political  control. 
The  sacrifice  of  lives  and  property  merely 
postpones  what  appears  to  be  an  Inevitable 
result.  The  United  States  voluntarily  as- 
sumed a  political  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fense of  South  Viet  Nam  that  has  been  grad- 
ually converted  into  a  poilticaJ  oocomltment 
and  a  self -proclaimed  teat  of  our  devotion 
to  the  concept  of  collective  self-defense. 
TbU  responsibility  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  world  order  to  the  extent 
that  it  depends  upon  unilateral  prerogatives 
to  use  military  power.  The  national  In- 
terest of  the  United  SUtea  would  be  better 
served  by  the  embrace  of  oosmopofitan  i«o- 
lationism — either  we  act  in  oonjunctlon  with 
others  or  we  withdraw.  We  are  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  world  hisrtory.  It  Is 
hubris  to  suppose,  however,  that  we  are  the 
policemen  of  the  world.*  Our  wasted  efforu 
In  Viet  Nam  vuggeet  the  futUlty  and  frus- 
tration of  the  politics  of  overoommttment. 
We  are  not  the  only  country  In  the  world 
oonoemed  with  oontalnlng  Communism.  If 
we  cannot  find  oooperatlve  bases  for  action 
we  wUl  dissipate  our  moral  and  material 
energies  Ln  a  series  of  Viet  Nams.  The  trag- 
edy of  Viet  Nam  provides  an  occasion  for 
rethinking  the  oomplex  problems  of  use  of 
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mllllar;  powar  In  world  affairs  and  calli  tor 
an  ejiamlnatlon  of  tlxe  increasingly  Unpflrlal 
role  ot  the  OnlMd  Slalea  In  IntemaUonal  so- 
ciety. Pernaps  we  will  discover  the  rele- 
vance of  InlernaUonal  law  to  the  pi«nn(n» 
ind  eMCTitton  of  foreign  policy  as  well  as  to 
us  (usil/lcotlon.  Cerlalnly  the  talents  ol 
Tlie  State  Department  1  Ijegal  Adviser  are 
wusted  It  he  IS  to  be  merely  an  oOclal  apolo- 
Ijijl  summoned  long  after  our  President  has 
proclaimed  "a  solemn  national  commit- 
ment." 


1  One  can  emphasize  the  refusal  to  per- 
mit Mtemal  sanctuary  for  actors  support- 
ing an  Internai  war  as  a  construcUve  prece- 
dent, but  lU  reciprocal  operation  creates 
dungers  ot  unrestrained  violence.  See  gen- 
e.-olly  Hal-PiSM.  LlMmD  Wa«  in  thi  NtKXEsa 
Acr  *  1W3). 

Even  Secretary  Busk  has  pointed  out  the 
limitations  upon  American  power  In  em- 
phatic terms:  "We  do  not  regard  ourselves 
as  the  policeman  of  the  unlverae.  .If  other 
governments,  other  Institutions,  or  other  re- 
gional organizations  can  find  solutions  to 
the  quarrels  which  disturb  this  present 
scene,  we  are  anxious  to  have  this  occur." 
VirrNAM  HiAaiKOa  563.  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namars  stated  In  an  addreas  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Idltoii  delivered 
at  Montreal  on  May  18.  ises:  ".  .  .  ■  neither 
conscience  nor  sanity  Itself  suggesu  that  the 
United  State*  Is.  should,  or  could  be  the 
glot>al  gendarme."  N.T.  Times.  May  19.  19««. 
p.  U. 


Slmnt  It  Hawui't  Newnt  Winter  Sport: 
No  KhUwk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  aswan 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REFHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 19S7 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  all  know,  Hawaii  la  famous  for  Its 
tropic  beauty  and  lt»  sun-splashed 
beaches;  however.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  surprised  but  Interested  to  know 
that  this  vacation  paradise  of  dramatic 
contrasts  also  oflers  to  its  visitors  the  ex- 
citement of  such  winter  sports  as  skat- 
Inn,  tobagganing.  and  skiing. 

The  highest  Island  peak  In  the  world. 
Mauna  Kea,  which  rises  32.000  feet  above 
the  ocean  floor  and  13.798  feet  above 
sea  level.  Is  located  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  and  In  the  Island  winter  months 
the  snow -covered  peaks  are  ideal  for 
skiing. 

Hawaii's  "Indomitable  snowjnan.' 
Richard  Tlllson,  Is  presently  preparing 
a  report  for  the  Hawaii  SUte  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation  to  show 
the  mountain's  sports  potential.  In  a 
recent  interview  with  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser. Mr.  TUlson  said  his  investiga- 
tion shows  that  winter  sports  could  last 
through  the  winter  months,  once  the 
heavy  snow  has  fallen,  and  that  skiers 
have  been  on  the  summit  of  Mauna  Kea 
since  mid-January.  The  weekend  be- 
fore, he  said,  as  many  as  18  skiers  made 
an  average  of  seven  runs  a  day  on  the 
snowfields. 

Mauna  Kea's  first  ski  meet  has  been 
scheduled  for  March  4-5.  JM7,  In  the 
Pol  Bowl,  and  some  50  persons  have  al- 
ready signed  up  to  peutlclpate  In  the 
event. 


1  Invite  my  colleagues  and  winter 
sports  enthusiasts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  Join  In  the  unbelievable  and  at 
least  to  read  about  Richard  Tlllsons 
proposed  winter  playground  on  top  of 
Mauna  Kea.  and  I  submit  for  Inclusion 
In  the  CONOHESSIONAL  RtcoRD  the  article 
from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  of  Friday. 
February  24. 1987: 

Two   Ideal  Skiinc  SLopsa  Locates  Oh 

Mauna  Kea 
Richard    Tlllson.    the    Indomitable   snow- 
man, has  found  a  two-square  mile  area  near 
the  Mauna  Kea  summit  Just  right  for  stat- 
ing, tobogganing  and  skiing. 

He  says  so  In  a  report  he  will  present  to 
the  State  Department  of  Paries  and  Recrea- 
tion next  month,  the  result  of  bis  mapping 
the  mounuln's  sporu  potential. 

Tlllson  said  the  most  exciting  suing  area 
U  Pele's  Parlor,  a  half-mile  north  of  the 
summit  cone.  This  Is  an  800  or  900  foot 
slope  that  offers  skiers  a  run  of  more  than 
a  mile. 

He  said  his  mvestlgatlon  shows  that  winter 
aports  could  last  through  the  winter  months, 
once  the  flrst  heavy  snow  has  fallen.  Sklen 
have  been  on  the  summit  every  weekend 
since  mid-January. 

Last  weekend  Tlllson  said  as  many  as  IB 
skiers  made  an  average  of  seven  runs  a  day 
on  the  snow  tlelds. 

While  some  snow  off  the  southern  and 
eastern  flanks  melts  quickly,  the  northern 
flanks  and  protected  bowls  lose  only  about 
three  Inches  a  week,  he  said. 

A  heavy  snowfall  packs  up  to  three  feet  of 
snow  on  these  slopes. 

Tlllson  said  the  snoWs  consistency  changes 
with  time  and  weather.  Ski  slopes  are  gen- 
erally icy  In  the  mornings,  but  turn  to  '•com 
snow"  between  2  and  8  p.m..  good  for  skiing. 
If  Peles  Parlor  has  the  best  skiing.  Pol 
Bowl  on  the  north  slope  of  the  sumznit  oone 
Is  the  most  accessible.  The  800-toot  slope 
ends  In  a  dlsh-llke  depression,  and  skiers  can 
l>e  ahuttled  back  up  to  the  summit  along  a 
Jeep  road. 

Some  60  persons  have  signed  up  for  Mauna 
Kea'a  flrst  ski  meet  March  4-S.  scheduled  In 
the  Pol  Bowl. 

The  first  day  will  be  tor  practice.  Pinal 
events  will  be  held  between  1:30  and  4  p.m. 
March  t. 

The  Hawaii  Ski  Assa.  will  meet  at  7:30 
pjn.  tomorrow  at  the  Walklki-Kapahulu  Li- 
brary. Contestants  may  enter  the  sW  meet 
by  calling  Jane  Campbell  at  B93-23S  or  Muriel 
Moran  at  93S-789. 
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program  tliraughout  the  years,  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  1988  program  chairman. 
Mrs.  Merriott  Whltmer.  It  Is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  Freedoms  Potmda- 
Uon  has  again  recognized  the  excellence 
of  the  program  and  the  leadership  of  the 
people  of  Louiiville.  Ohio. 


CoBstitalioi  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A 1 IV  KB 

Wedneiday.  February  IS,  i9S7 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tho 
fourth  time,  the  Constitution  Day  Com- 
mittee of  Louisville.  Ohio,  haa  been 
awarded  the  George  Washington  Medal 
of  Honor  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  for  Ita  outstanding 
work  In  calling  attention  to  this  im- 
portant anniversary. 

The  celebration  of  Constitution  Day  in 
Ohio  began  in  Louisville  in  1852  and  the 
town  was  designated  "Constitution  City" 
by  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1953.  Pa- 
rades, a  banquet  and  a  patriotic  oration 
are  features  of  the  aimual  event.  Mia. 
Olga  T.  Weber  has  been  a  leader  In  this 


Foster  Granilparents  Program 

EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  ToeK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Wedne^sday,  March  1, 19ST 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  New  York  Times  carried  a  very 
movliw  article  on  the  succe-ss  of  the  fost- 
er grandparents  program  operated  by 
the  antlpoverty  program  in  various  New 
York  City  hospitals.  The  article  de- 
scribe the  wonderful  work  being  done 
by  these  older  citizens  who  are  delighted 
to  be  giving  their  kindness  and  affection 
and  wisdom  to  the  unfortunate  children 
who  need  their  attentions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  bill 
to  create  an  Older  Americans  Commu- 
nity Service  Corps  now  cosponsored  by 
35  other  House  Members  is  designed  to 
cover  just  such  a  situation  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unused  talents  of  many 
of  our  elderly.  Whereas  the  OEO  pro- 
gram Is  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  limits  participation  to  the  poor,  my 
bill  would  enable  all  Individuals  over  age 
60  to  devote  their  efforts  to  such  projects. 
Articles  like  this  point  up,  once  again. 
Just  how  much  we  have  to  gain  frt>m  In- 
telligent and  sensitive  use  of  our  older 
citizens'  experience  and  willingness  to 
contribute  to  their  community. 

The  article  f oUows : 

•OaAKOPAEINTS"   IN    FOSTES   PUN   SEXVI  WIU. 

Mai  Bluitelns avocation  la  grandfathering. 
He  to  one  of  about  2.SO0  old  people  through- 
out the  country  participating  In  Pooler 
Or&ndparent  programs. 

Mr  Blusteln.  who  U  78  years  old.  spends 
20  hours  a  week  visiting  with  bis  foster 
grandchild.  Joseph,  at  the  New  York  Pound- 
ting  Hospital.  Third  Avenue  and  6Bth  Street. 
Orandpa  Mai.  as  he  U  known,  and  Joseph 
a  a-year-old  Negro,  go  for  strolls  In  the 
parks  read  together,  go  shopping,  play  games 
and  ahare  together  the  wonders  of  a  chllds 
world. 

The  New  Tork  POundUng  Hospital  U  one 
of  four  agencies  here  partlclpaung  In  the 
program.  There  are  114  foster  grandparenU 
working  there  and  at  the  McMahon  Mcmorlnl 
Shelter.  128  East  112th  Street:  the  Cardinal 
McCloekey  School  and  Home,  and  the  ortho- 
pedic ward  of  St.  Agnea  Hospital,  the  latter 
two  are  In  White  Plains. 

The  New  York  progmm.  which  Is  one  of 
the  42  throughout  the  country,  began  Its 
opsratlona  a  year  ago  today.  Organised 
by  the  Office  of  Eoonomlo  Opportunity  In 
Washington,  the  local  progral^  Is  sponsored 
by  the  Oatbollc  Charltlae  Counaelllng  Serv- 
ice of  tlie  Archdiocese  ot  New  York. 

WAaSC.   LOVING  PATIENCK 

"More  than  175  children  are  being  en- 
veloped in  the  warm,  loving  paUenoe  of  a 
very  resourceful  group  of  aenlor  dtlaens." 
said  Edward  P.  Dohrenwend.  project  director 
of  the  New  York  program. 

"Their  paUence  and  kindneaa  baa  been  re- 
markable, and  not  only  tba  children  but  all 
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who  come  la  eonUct  with  tbnn  hold  them 
In  high  r*g»rd,"  he  sud.  The  prop^iin.  he 
added,  la  (wobably  the  "biggest  BuccesB"  oJ 
the  Office  ot  Economic  Opportunity. 

TTie  tester  gnndparenu.  men  and  women. 
receive  a  two-week  training  and  Indoctrina- 
tion course  in  the  tnsUtuUon  where  they 
wLU  work.  They  earn  »1  SO  an  hour.  They 
must  be  more  than  60  years  old.  In  good 
health  and  bare  an  Income  that  does  not 
exceed  •1.500  a  year.  A  high-school  educa- 
tion i«  not  required,  and  persona  who  hate 
never  married,  but  who  have  had  experience 
canng  for  children,  are  also  ehglble. 

Mr.  Bluateln.  who  has  five  grandclUldren 
o(  hlB  own.  frolicked  with  Joseph  in  one  of 
the  playrooms  at  the  foundling  hoaplcal.  He 
aald  that  he  knew  and  played  with  all  the 
children  there,  although  be  Is  aligned  only 
to  Joaeph. 

Un.  Catherine  McKew  was  playing  In  the 
corridor  with  her  fo«t«r  grandchild,  Tyrone, 
and  eald  that  It  was  "heartbreaking"  when 
she  had  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  day.  She 
aald  the  program  had  'enriched"  her  Ufe. 

ICra.  Mary  I^lnow,  a  widow  with  four 
grandchildren  of  her  own.  said  "it  Is  a  mar- 
veloxia  Incentive  to  get  up  and  go  to  nslt 
the  children." 

ITKW  aOL.KS  POB  OUISB  PBOPtX 

The  program  was  designed  to  provide  new 
rolea  for  older  persons,  create  new  employ- 
ment opportunities,  stimulate  Innovations  In 
c^lld  care  and  Institutional  admlnUtratlon 
and  demoDstrate  a  major  new  resource  ol  re- 
Bpooaible  workers — all  In  addltloD.  of  course. 
to  giving  the  children  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  adults. 

Foster  homes,  temporary  group  residences 
and  shelters  operated  by  religious.  Independ- 
ent Donproflt  and  city  agencies  have  gen-. 
eraUy  replaced  orphanages.  They  provide 
sbort-tenn  and  long-term  placement  for 
orphans  and  unwanted,  neglected  or  abused 
children  who  have  no  other  place  to  go. 

The  waiting  period  for  foster  homes  Is 
often  prolonged,  and  the  foster  grandparenu 
give  the  ehUfiren  the  Individual  attention 
that  oft-eo  is  not  otherwise  possible  and  that 
Is  Deeded  for  emotional  growth  and  develop- 
xnant.  Sister  Marie  LeOras,  coordinator  of 
the  program  at  the  New  York  Foundling  Hoa- 
pltal.  ssLld  the  foster  grandparents  provided 
a  counterbalance  for  the  children  to  the 
yoothfulness  of  the  Institution's  regular  staff. 


th  Betk  SUes  Commit  War  Crimes  ia 
VictMm? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  Kxw  Toast 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  March  1. 1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  tragic  death  in  Vietnam  of  Dr. 
Bernard  B.  F&U.  calls  special  attention  to 
hlfi  much  respected  views  on  Vietnam. 

I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Ricoud 
at  this  point  an  article  about  Vietnam 
written  by  Dr.  Fall  for  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books. 

The  article  foUowa: 

Thb    Vxew   FaoM    Vietnam 

"SOB  In  Prance"  by  M.R.D.  Foot  Her 
^Li)««ty's  Stationery  Ofllce  (L^ondon } .  650  pp., 
#9  00. 

"Vietnam*  Vietnam!"  by  FeU%  Oreene- 
Pulton  (Pak)  Alto).  ITS  pp..  •fi.SO,  p^ier, 
•3.ft9. 

"Vietnam  tn  the  Mud"  by  James  Plckerell. 
Bobbs-MerrlU.  139  pp..  •5.00.  paper,  ta.36. 

"Vtotooof:    Tb«  Organlsatloa  and  Ttoh- 


nlfinea  of  the  National  liberaUon  Front  of 
South  Vietnam"  by  Douglas  Pike.  MXT^ 
490  pp.,  »S.9&. 

■Vietnam  Seen  from  East  and  West"  edited 

by  Sibnarayau  Ray.     Pracger.  193  pp..  »5.95. 

"The  PoUUca  of  Escalation  in  Vietnam"  by 

Frans   Scfaurmana.     Fawcett.    100    pp.,   •■60 

(paper). 

(By  Bernard  B.  Fail) 
Dananc,  South  ViWNAif. — One  of  the 
added  pleasures  of  covering  the  Vietnam  war 
from  Inside  Vietnam  la  that  it  Is  possible  to 
lose  track  completely  of  what  Is  going  on 
elsewhere  in  the  world — not  only  In  the 
world.  In  fact,  but  In  Vietnam  as  well.  When 
with  the  Uarlnes  in  the  northern  part  at 
South  Vietnam,  It  Is  perfectly  easy  to  learn 
that  Private  Smith — whose  first  and  middle 
names,  home  town  and  state,  age.  high 
school,  are  supplied  on  the  spot  by  the  ever- 
helpful  rio's — wiped  out  a  Viet  Cong  position 
with  a  burst  of  hu  trusty  U-14:  but  U  Is 
almoat  impoealble  to  find  out  whether  the 
landing  In  the  Melcong  Delta  was  really  the 
hopeless  botch  It  seemed  to  be  from  eyewit- 
ness reports.  The  reader  of  a  good  news- 
paper at  home  Is  likely  to  find  out  about  this 
before  Z  do. 

Furthermore,  very  few  books  on  Vietnam 
are  available  here,  because,  until  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  was  nearly  Impoaslble  to  find  one  in 
any  Western  language  that  was  not  heavily 
critical  of  either  the  United  States  or  South 
Vietnam.  As  was  recently  reported,  this  is 
alao  true  of  the  United  Stales  InformaUon 
Agency's  usia  Library,  where  almost  all  books 
dealing  with  Vietnam  (Including  my  Street 
Without  Joy.  which  does  not  even  deal  with 
poet- 1954  Vietnam)  are  locked  up  on  closed 
shelves.  Indeed,  the  US  mlUtary  forces  have 
a  far  more  liberal  policy  than  the  nsia:  while 
uncritical  books  are  more  widely  displayed, 
aocne  critical  books  can  be  bought  without 
dUIlculty  at  the  military  newsstands. 
(Whether  thu  means  that  the  US  military 
have  an  inherently  stronger  belief  in  Ameri- 
can principles  than  the  usn  la  not  clear  ) 
As  (or  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  book  cen- 
sorship seems  to  depend  on  the  caprice  aod 
spotty  reading  of  the  censors.  For  instance. 
there  la  for  open  sale  at  this  moment  In 
Saigon  a  book  on  the  Trl-Contlnental  Con- 
ference against  CoIonloJlsm  and  Impertaltsm, 
held  In  Havana  a  year  ago.  It  was  Issued  by 
an  extremely  leftwlng  Paris  publisher,  and  la 
a  running  indictment  against  the  United 
States  and  iU  policy  here.  Apparently  the 
author's  name  dldnt  appear  on  somebody's 
blaciUist.  so  the  book  alipped  by. 

Hence,  to  receive  books  about  Vleinam 
here  is  suddenly  to  be  confronted  with  en- 
larged and  different  perspectives  on  a  war 
which,  in  spite  of  the  beat  electronic  com- 
munications in  the  world,  has  been  dlatorted 
by  a  foxhole  view  if  one  is  in  the  field  (there 
are  foxholes,  by  the  way.  in  this  Jet-propelled 
war),  or  into  aji  equally  narrow  view  baaed 
on  rumor  (did  Marshal  Ky  really  say  he  ad- 
mired Hitler?)  if  one  is  tn  Saigon.  Tet 
Michael  ftxA's  SOS  tn  Francr.  published  by 
Her  Majesty's  Statlcmery  Office,  not  only  falls 
even  to  mention  Vietnam,  but  deals  with  a 
war  that  took  place  a  quarter -century  ago 
and  ten  thousand  miles  away.  It  baa  been 
virtually  Ignored  by  the  American  preas.  but 
in  Western  Europe  it  became  a  best  seller 
much  as  the  Warren  Report  was  tn  the 
Untied  States,  and  brought  at>out  what  was 
probably  the  most  unusual  Interference  of  a 
foreign  power  In  the  freedom  of  expression  of 
another  country  to  occur  in  a  democracy  In 
peacetime.  And  what  it  says  does  have  a 
bearing  do  Vietnam,  after  aU. 

On  June  3,  18M.  a  French  court  bailiff 
arrived  at  the  Ol&ces  of  the  liberal  weekly 
L€  Nourel  Obtervateur  In  the  rue  ftoyale  in 
Paris,  escorted  by  two  police  commlaal oners. 
He  presented  the  astonished  editors  with  a 
valid  tnJunctlcMi  by  a  n-ench  court  enjoin- 
ing the  magazine  from  publishing  a  book  re- 
view "at  the  request  of  Her  Britannic 
Uajeaty."    On  June  6,  despite  urgent  querlas 


at  the  British  Embaasy  In  Paris,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  consultation  with  the  Foreign  Oflice.  the 
injunction  was  maintained,  thus  turning  the 
book  from  a  dull  buckram-bound  oOtclal  his- 
tory Into  a  coute  calibre. 

SOE  was  BrlUln's  wartime  special  Oper- 
ations Executive,  the  equivalent  of  the 
American  OSS,  forerunner  of  the  CIA.  As 
all  of  mainland  Europe  slipped  under  Nazi 
control  In  law  1940,  it  became  neceaaary  for 
the  hard-pressed  BrlUsh  cot  only  to  gather 
far  more  intelligence  than  the  peacetime  In- 
telligence Service  could  provide,  but  also  to 
inflict  upon  the  Germana  whatever  military 
hanuament  was  poaaible  under  the  circum- 
stance*. SOE  built  up  networks  of  local 
groups  and  provided  them  with  the  basic 
means  of  organizing  reaistance  movements 
which  in  turn  could  tie  down  more  Oemuui 
troops  and  provide  th^  Allies  with  In- 
telligence. Commissioned  by  the  Foreign 
Office.  Foot,  a  solid  academic  specialist  on 
nlneieenth-century  diplomacy,  accepted  in 
1&63  the  task  of  writing  this  book  under 
reatrtctions  which  resemble  those  of  the 
Kennedy-Uanchesur  arrangements:  be  was 
first  to  work  on  the  documents  alone,  and 
only  afterward  to  meet  wltJb  some  of  the 
survivors.  Apparently  London  never  gave 
him  permission  to  request  acoeea  to  French 
documenu  or  surviving  French  wltnesAes. 
In  all  likelihood  those  llmluttons  were  the 
reasons  for  certain  buUt-ln  biases  which  pro- 
voked the  Ire  of  the  OhaervateuT  and.  in  turn, 
the  heavj'handed  official  attempt  by  the  Brit- 
ish to  interfere  with  the  book's  reviews  In 
Paris. 

For  the  book.  In  a  readable  and  under- 
BtaUd  style,  aruges  that  the  French  Re- 
sistance was  essentially  a  creation  of  the 
British.  By  the  time  the  first  ooplea  of  the 
book  entered  France,  doeens  of  French  Re- 
sistance leaders,  authentic  heroes  to  a  whole 
generation  oS  their  countrymen,  were  ready 
to  file  libel  suits  against  the  hapless  Foot. 
£ven  the  revised  versions  of  the  pieces  the 
OhsrrvateuT  finally  published  were  far  from 
tender — for  Foot,  on  the  basla  of  the  SOE 
records  documented  what  the  Nazis  imd 
their  Vichy  ooUahomt-ors  bad  said  all  along, 
the  French  Resistance  was  nothing  but  a  tool 
of  the  British.  It  had  no  Ufe  erf  lu  own.  Ita 
leaders  were  faceless  and  of  no  Importance 
except  to  their  masters  In  London. 

In  Foot's  words:  "In  1944  the  British 
had  a  virtual  monopoly  over  all  of  De 
Gaulle's  means  of  communications  with 
France."  and  the  French  "oould  not  intro- 
duce a  single  agent  or  a  single  store" — the 
latter  being  Angllciam  for  "supply  items" — 
without  Allied  permission.  While  the  actual 
facta  were  somewhat  at  variance  with  this 
sweeping  assertion  (De  Gaulle's  satabUah- 
ment  in  Algiers  gave  him  acceas  to  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  Bank  of  Algeria  and  control 
of  »(Hne  ships  and  aircraft  that  owed  noth- 
ing to  BOX)  the  main  point  surely  bolds- 
Furthermore,  the  Americans  and  British — 
the  former  operating  only  a  little  more 
blindly  than  they  do  now.  and  the  latter  aa 
sborulghted  at  times  aa  they  later  were  In 
their  attitude  toward  the  Rome  Treaty  in 
IB57 — were  grimly  determined  to  keep  aid 
to  the  French  Reeistance  "nonpoUttcal," 
i.e..  entirely  tuned  to  their  objectives  rather 
than  to  French  objectives.  "Anything  the 
French  planned  with  marked  political  im- 
plications." says  Foot,  was  liable  to  "be 
vetoed  by  any  of  the  three  major  Western 
alUea."  Aside  from  the  slip  of  three  "major 
Western  allies"  (which  was  the  third?  the 
Canadians?  the  Duurh?  the  London  Poles? 
Or  perhaps  Stalin?)  the  general  point  again 
is  true:  Foot  describea  how  the  British,  con- 
trary to  their  agreement,  broke  the  Free 
French  code  and  unleashed  extremely  costly 
(to  the  French)  guerrilla  uprlalngs,  over  the 
objections  of  the  staff  of  the  French  Force* 
of  the  Interior  (m) .  As  a  young  boy  I  was 
In  the  French  Alps  among  those  Maquis 
unlta  offered  up  for  sacrifice.  With  our 
sos  and  OBs  mentors,  we  were  to  delay  a 
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German  mountain  divUdon  and  an  elite  sfi 
Brigade  from  reaching  the  Allied  beachheads. 
The  order,  given  too  early  and  disregarding 
the  pleaa  of  the  m  command,  resulted  In 
the  VeroocB  maasacre.  still  a  aore  subject  in 
Resistance  circles. 

But  Foot  is  too  good  a  historian  to  have 
contused  the  BOE's  abUity  to  organize  an 
exlaUng  French  will  to  resist  the  Nazis  with 
SOE's  obvious  InabUlty  to  create  a  widespread 
popular  movement  out  of  whole  cloth.  As 
he  says  (p  443).  'All  theae  victories  by  and 
through  resistance  forces  In  France  had  a 
common  basis:  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port '  In  other  words.  SOE.  like  ita  tradi- 
tional brother  agency,  the  IntelUgence  Serv- 
ice could  (and  dldi  recruit  a  small  group  of 
devoted  (and  paldj  InteUigencc  agentt,  some 
of  whom  betrayed  them,  while  others  died 
with  their  lips  sealed,  in  torture  chambers. 
But  80E  could  not  recruit  me.  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  30.000  other  men  and  women 
like  me.  some  younger  and  many  older,  to  go 
out  and  live  foe  a  few  years  in  the  Inclement 
climate  of  the  Alp*  or  the  Pyrenees  to  face 
the  Wehrmacht  with  light  weapons.  I  went 
only  because  I  felt  1  had  to.  and  I  sUyed 
because  I  knew  the  cause  was  right.  To 
the  very  end.  I  was  part  of  an  "armed 
minority"  led  by  "faceleas  leaden"  and  im- 
posed my  will  with  the  help  of  some  English- 
men and  Americana  who  arrived  by  para- 
chute. And  that  is  where  Foot's  book  be- 
comes relevant  to  the  Vietnam  debate,  for  It 
clearly  deUneate*  what  makea  a  gtierrilla 
movement  genuine— ony  guerrllU  move- 
ment, be  it  left-wing  (as  here  In  Vietnam), 
Moslem  nationatist  (as  in  Algeria).  Christian 
Orthodox  (as  in  Cyprus),  or  Jewish  (as  in 
Palestine ) . 

All  of  these  movements  started  abroad — 
General  Orivaa.  in  his  memoirs,  tells  us  how 
he  decided  to  liberate  Cyprus  one  day.  sitting 
at  a  sidewalk  cafe  In  Athens:  Masaryk 
started  the  Caech  RepubUc  in  Pltuburgh— 
and  all  others  had  foreign  support.  Their 
underground  leaders  (unless  they  were  candi- 
dates for  immediate  suicide  or  prompt  arrest  i 
had  facea  which  were  not  reproduced  on 
their  country's  postage  stamps.  An  outside 
specialist  can  only  organise  what  Is  milling 
to  be  organised,  for  it  is  aa  easy  to  run  away 
from  a  guerrilla  force  (people  did  so  all  the 
time  in  the  FFI,  aa  It  1»  to  deeert  from  a 
regular  army,  if  not  easier.  Yet.  In  Vietnam 
during  1966  a  toUl  of  30.243  Chieu-Hoi 
("Open  Arms*  defectors)  came  out  of  the 
Jungle,  bringing  with  them  a  total  of  only 
1.963  weapons — i.e.,  mo*t  of  these  defectors 
were  unarmed  civilians,  a  fact  which  Is  not 
denied  here.  Meanwhile  the  South  Viet- 
najne«  Army  lost,  that  same  year,  at  least 
llO.OOO  men,  who  simply  walked  off  and  out 
of  the  war.  Apparently,  fourteen  years  of 
American  organisation  here  have  yet  to 
match  the  effectiveness  of  the  Viet  Cong's 
orgaolcatlon  efforta. 

The  theme  of  Douglas  Pike's  book  Viet 
Cong.  la.  Uke  Foots.  Organtiatlon.  It  has 
also  an  unexpected  notoriety.  lu  author 
works  for  the  Joint  United  SUte*  Public 
Affairs  Office  (JUSPAOj  here  aa  the  US  Mla- 
slon's  No.  1  Viet  Cong  expert.  Like  the 
books  critical  of  US  policy  which  are  hidden 
by  the  USIS  but  kept  by  the  US  military. 
Pike's  presence  la  one  of  those  small  Illustra- 
tions of  the  good  side  of  the  American  sys- 
tem No  other  book  is  Ukely  to  demolish 
more  completely  and  more  seriously  all  the 
convenient  myths  dished  out  officially  about 
the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF).  lor 
this  Is  the  work  of  an  "insider."  In  his  Job 
Pike  sees  more  material  than  anyone  except 
the  Front  Leaders  themselves.  He  has  read 
reports  from  captured  Viet  Congs.  transla- 
tions of  the  huge  quantities  of  captured 
documents  (the  NLF,  like  all  movemenU  in- 
nuenced  by  Communism.  Is  afflicted  with 
Ruch  bureaucratism  that  several  wlta  here 
iiave  suggested  that  one  way  of  stopping 
them  completely  would  be  to  parachute  In 


to  them  hundreds  of  mimeograph  machines) . 
and  publications  from  Hanoi  or  from  l^ont 
sources  abroad.  At  least  eight  hundred 
such  documents  are  cited  in  thia  book. 
That  does  not  exactly  make  It  beiUlderead- 
Ing  (and  an  enormous  amount  of  typical 
M.I.T.  paeudo-sclenilfic  verbiage  doe*  not 
help,  such  as  •■extemoUaatlon"  and  "prose- 
lyting" \3ic],  but  anyone  who  wishes  to  dis- 
cuss Intelligently  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
problem  should  read  his  book.  , 

"What  struck  one  most  forcibly  about 
the  N.L.F..-  Pike  writes,  "was  Jts  totality  aa 
a  aoclal  revolution  first  and  as  a  war  sec- 
ond. .  .  .  Even  more  Important,  it  openly 
communicated  Its  intentions  to  the  Viet- 
namese population.  Such  an  ambition  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  Viet  Mlnh"  of  earlier 
day*,  who.  under  the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  fought  the  French  Here  la  an  enemy 
who.  according  to  Pike,  lives  by  a  highly 
moralistic  mystique,  "far  more  moral  than 
Ideological.  Virtue  was  the  golden  word." 
An  enemy  who.  supposedly,  obeys  the  tenet* 
of  Communlam  but  who.  at  the  same  time, 
can  be  taxed  with  "extreme  romantldam  .  .  . 
Idealistic  appeals  abounded :  the  promise  of 
the  good  life  in  Utopian  terms;  the  oppttf- 
tunlty  to  revolt  against  all  the  evU,  Injustice, 
and  inequity  of  thla  world:  the  chance  to  be 
a  part  of  a  gT"t  crusade  "  To  see  how  far 
away  we  are  from  that  kind  of  appeal,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  downtown  Saigon,  to  cast 
a  glance  at  the  kind  of  ideals  Saigon  offers 
the  population,  or  to  read  some  of  the  leaflets 
our  own  psychological  warfare  uses.  The 
black  market  here  seems  to  l>e  even  more 
resistant  to  "sweep-and-destroy"  operatlona 
than  the  NLF's  stronghold  around  Bong-Son. 
which  was  "cleared"  by  large  elemenU  of 
two  American  divisions  four  ttmee  in  1966. 
and  is  still  as  unsafe  as  ever. 

It  would  be  totally  depressing  to  compare 
a  batch  of  official  handouu  of.  say.  the  years 
1960-63  with  Pike's  .statement:  "In  horror. 
Americans  helpleaaly  watched  Diem  tear 
apart  the  fabric  of  Vietnamese  society  more 
effectively  than  the  Communists  had  ever 
been  able  to  do.  It  was  the  most  efficient 
act  of  his  entire  career  '  So  much  for  the 
golden  days  of  the  Diem  regime,  so  eloquent- 
ly described  In  past  SUte  Department  White 
Books  As  for  the  origin  of  the  NLF.  Pike, 
more  than  any  other  Westerner  thus  far,  has 
successfully    anals-xed    the   Vietnamese   c«I- 


the  authors  really  look  at  Vietnam  from  the 
Right  to  the  Far  Right,  and  aU  that  tl&«y  can 
aee  is  a  proxy  war  with  Red  China.  Nothing 
else,  certainly  not  the  Vietnamese  people, 
seems  to  count.  Once  the  Vietnam  problem 
is  poaed  in  those  Ruskian  terma.  aayttitnf 
goea.  To  paraphrase  Samuel  Johoaoo'a  Ob- 
aerratlon  that  patrioUam  is  the  la*t  refuge 
of  the  acoundrel.  grand  strategy  eeem*  to 
have  become  the  last  refuge  of  some  pretty 
strange  people. 

It  would  be  pointless  to  recite  all  the 
factual  errors  (let  alone  wlerd  views)  of  mo*t 
of  the  authors.  One  Vietnamese  writer 
eacalates  the  number  of  people  killed  during 
North  Vietnam's  botched  19B6  land  reform 
from  the  commonly  accepted  figure  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  half 
mlUlon;  another  gives  false,  far-too-low  de- 
sertion figures  for  his  country's  army;  a 
British  hawk  still  describes  Bonse  Trl  Quang 
aa  a  "Communlaf— In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  May,  1966.  when  faced  with  the  choice  of 
being  captured  by  Ky  in  rebellious  Hu*  or 
Joining  the  NLF  he  opted  for  capture  and 
house  arrest.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  said  to  be 
"surrounded  by  StallnlBts"  (!)  and  North 
Vietnam  figbu  this  war  "under  the  aegis  of 
China."  Even  such  responsible  Joumallats 
as  Brian  Croxler  produce  undocumented  non- 
facts,  for  example,  the  statement  that  Gen- 
eral Olttp  led.  in  1966.  an  "extreme"  wtng  in 
Hanoi  which  wUhed  to  Invade  South  Viet- 
nam even  before  the  election  deadline  of 
1956.  Only  Maximo  V.  SoUven,  a  Filipino 
drawing  on  the  Huk  example,  and  Arnold 
Beichman.  who  quotes  General  Lansdale  aa 
saying  that  "the  Communists  have  lert  loose 
a  revolutionary  idea  in  Vietnam  and  It  will 
not  die  by  being  Ignored,  bombed,  or 
smothered  by  us."  at  least  make  some  valid 
polnu.  The  AustralUns  sound  Uke  Bul- 
garians trying  to  explain  Russia's  viewpoint 
on  NATO  And  when  they  call  themselves 
"a  part  of  Asia"  they  sound  a*  convincing  as 
Rhodesia's  Ian  BmltA  when  bs  refers  to  him- 
aelf  as  an  "African"  I'm  sure  I  shall  soon 
find  this  book  on  the  "open"  bookshelves  of 
USIS. 

Plckerell  sees  the  war  far  more  cloaely,  and 
In  many  more  places,  than  the  Waahlngton 
pundits  who  honor  ui  with  their  presence 
here  for  a  few  weeks  and  go  from  high-level 
briefing  to  a  carefully  stage-managed  paci- 
fication operation   wtlhout   ever  seeing   the 


furof  proclivity  for  secret  societies,  and  he  tq^\_  bleeding  Vietnam.  In  Plckerell's  view, 
also  faces  up  squarely  to  the  fact  that  an  the  war  will  escalate  and  it  will  extend  be- 
overwhelmlng   number  of   the   original    NLF      jonti   1968  at  the  least.     In  the  best  of  clr- 


.'Upportera  were  not  necessarily  Communist 
but  certainly  anti-Diem,  simply  because  they 
were  left  with  no  other  choice  :  "Many  of 
the  original  participant*  in  the  NLF  bad 
turned  to  it  because  they  had  been  denied 
participation  in  South  Vietnam's  political 
process,  even  in  the  rote  of  loyal  opposi- 
tion .  .  .'(my  ttaltcsl.  If  there  U  any  Illu- 
sion tn  America  that  the  same  opposition  is 
being  offered  any  better  alternative  today. 
that  Illusion  should  be  dUpelled  by  what 
one  of  the  highest  civilian  official*  of  the 
government  of  Air  Vice  Marshal  Ky  told  me: 
■It  somebody  wants  to  oppose  us."  he  said, 
"let  him  do  it  In  Hanoi.  Not  here  '  The 
chances  are  that  nothing  that  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  future  will  ctoange  the  views 
of  such  men  With  such  a  system  In  place. 
any  real  opposition  is  going  to  stay  not  only 
disloyal,  but  underground;  permanent  insta- 
bility is  almost  built  in  to  such  a  system. 
In  any  caac.  It  can  be  assumed  that  at  some 
point  Hanoi,  perhaps  even  reluctantly,  de- 
cided to  Intervene  in  behalf  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  Diem.  After  all.  a  far  more  aUen 
power  had  been  intervening  on  Dlem's  aide 
ever  since  1954 

compared  to  Pikes  book,  the  smaU  book. 
Vietnam  Seen  from  East  and  West,  edited  by 
Ray  and  first  published  In  Australia.  1*  m  lU 
antiquated  way.  almost  funny.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  hawks  have  managed  to  find  * 
few  like-minded  Vietnamese.  Laotians.  Ko- 
reans, and  Filipinos  to  Justify  lU  UUe.  byi 


cumstances  he  believes  It  would  take  at  least 
three  years  to  set  in  motion  the  programs  of 
reform  that  might  conclusively  reshape  the 
war.    But.  he  says: 

"We  win  lose  in  Vietnam,  not  because  It 
was  inevitable  from  the  start,  but  because 
we  failed  to  think  and  change  with  the 
time*.  .  .  .  We  will  always  place  military  ac- 
tion above  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  will 
lose.  .  -  .  The  years  will  go  by  and  the  pub- 
lic will  begin  to  wonder  why.  If  we  are  always 
winning,  the  situation  never  seems  to  im- 
prove. This  more  than  anything  defeated 
the  French,  and  It  will  probably  defeat  us 
too." 

But  Plckerell.  tike  all  of  us  who  are  here, 
la  too  close  to  his  subject,  and  loses  sight  of 
the  big  picture  which  is  perceived  so  clearly 
ten  thousand  miles  away.  He  can't  see  the 
Grand  Strategy  of  It.  the  Containment  of 
China — soon  there  will  be  ten*  of  thousands 
more  troop>*  "containing"  the  sante  threat 
tn  lliailand,  and  the  deterrent  example  thU 
quagmire  is  supposed  to  offer  othw  peoples 
elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  hla  t>ook  Pickerell 
warns  hi*  readers  of  the  fate  of  Ooltath.  Tet 
the  duel  between  David  and  GotUth  wa* 
recorded  In  the  Bible  precisely  because 
David's  victory  wa*  so  unlikely.  Here,  a  moa- 
slve  military  effort  is  deployed  to  show  that 
the  strong  will  prevaU  over  the  weak.  And 
never  mind  the  Laws  of  War. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RKMAHKS 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or  Gxoaou 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thuriday.  March  2.  1967 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
each  year,  Dixie  Business  magazine, 
whose  editor  and  publisher  Is  Hubert  P. 
Lee  of  Decatur.  Ga.,  selects  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  for  the  magazine's  annual 
Man  of  the  South  Awa^d. 

The  1966  recipient  of  this  honor  was 
LouU  V.  Sutton,  chairman  of  the  Caro- 
lina Power  k  Light  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
This  Is  indeed  well-deserved  recognition. 
and  I  congratulate  Dixie  Business  on  the 
selection  of  this  outstanding  citizen  and 
businessman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  announcing  the  naming  of  Mr. 
Sutton  as  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1966 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcord. 

There  beUig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


*  DBCATum,  Ga. — Louis  V.  Sutton,  pioneer 
utlUty  leader  and  chairman  of  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  Company.  Raleigh.  N.C-  to- 
day was  named  by  Dixie  Business  magazine 
as  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1966. 

Sutton  la  the  3l8t  to  receive  the  title  since 
1946.  The  late  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Sr. 
was  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1965  and  the 
late  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  for  1964.  Hubert  P. 
Lee.  editor  of  Dixie  Business  for  se-years. 
said  that  Mr.  Sutton  la  "a  tine  symbol  of 
the  leadership  of  public  uUUty  leaders  of  the 
South." 

Sutton  was  one  of  the  "South's  50  Pore- 
moat  Leaders"  named  by  Dixie  Business  In 
IMO  to  celebrat*  the  magazine's  20th  anni- 
versary. 

This  50.  with  subsequent  increases  to  300, 
Is  DOW  termed  the  South's  "Hall  of  Fame  for 
the  LlTlng,"  the  honor  group  from  which 
the  "Man  of  the  South"  Is  selected  each 
year. 

Frank  P.  Samford.  Birmingham,  the  "Man 
of  the  South"  for  1958  who  Is  chairman  of 
Liberty  Katlonal  Ufe  Insurance  Company 
and  In  whose  honor  Samford  University  Is 
named,  wrote  Lee,  In  confirming  the  poll. 
■'Mr.  Sutton  Is  worthy  of  this  award.  The 
heads  of  our  utility  companies  in  the  south- 
eaat  have  done  a  great  Job  In  developing  this 
area,  and  certainly  have  proven  themselvei 
to  be  great  buainess  leaders." 

A  number  of  the  investor-owned  utUlUes 
also  expressed  approval  of  the  honor  to  Mr. 
Sutton.  Includmg  W.  B.  McGulre,  president 
of  Diike  Power  Co..  Charlotte,  N.C,  S.  C.  Mc- 
Meeklu.  chairman  of  South  Carolina  Electric 
ft  Gas  Company.  Walter  Bouldln.  president 
of  Alabama  Power  Company,  and  Harlles 
Branch.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Southern  Com- 
pany- 
Bishop  Arthur  J.  Moore,  of  Atlanta,  "Man 
of  the  South"  for  1954,  likewise  endorsed  the 
selection  of  Louis  V.  Sutton,  and  WUUam  H. 
Barnhardt,  Charlotte,  a  Presbyterian  layman. 
phllanthroplBt.  and  textile  manufacturer 
said.  "I  am  pleaaed"  that  LotiU  V.  Sutton  has 
been  named  'Man  of  the  South.'  ** 


Beuben  B.  Robertson.  AshevlUe,  N.C.  chair- 
man emeritus.  Champion  Papers  Inc..  "Man 
of  the  South"  for  1960.  "As  you  know.  I  haT« 
always  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Louis  Sut- 
ton and  am  deUghted  to  see  that  this  addi- 
tional recognition  has  been  given  him.  I  ex- 
press complete  and  enthusiastic  approval.  I 
welcome  Mr.  Sutton  to  the  ranks  of  the  'Man 
of  the  south*  and  feel  quite  distinguished— 
that  U  'distrngulsbed  by  aasocUtlon.' " 

Bdwln  L  Hatch,  Atlanta,  president  Georgia 
Power  Co..  "I  heartily  concur  in  the  sugges- 
tion ot  Mr.  X^ouls  V.  Sutton  as  the  'Man  of 
the  South"  for  1966." 

WUUam  H.  Ruffln.  Durham,  N.C,  chairman. 
Erwtn  Mills  and  president  of  American  Tei- 
tUe  Mfg.  Institute.  "Louis  Sutton  has  done 
a  great  Job  In  building  up  the  very  fine  Caro- 
lina Power  &  Light  Company  and  In  doing  so 
the  broad  areas  that  It  serves.  He  has  long 
been  an  outstanding  leader  In  his  Industry 
and  here  In  this  part  of  the  Southeast  .  .  ." 
M.  M,  Masterpool.  General  Electric  public 
InformaUon  director.  New  York.  "Congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Sutton,  the  'Man  of  the  Southj 
and  to  Dixie  Business  for  selecUng  him  .  .  ." 
Alexander  Nunn.  Birmingham.  Ala.  Execu- 
tive Editor.  The  Progressive  Parmer  and 
Southern  Living.  "LouU  Sutton  certainly  doea 
have  a  highly  significant  record."  Editor 
Nimn  was  presented  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Award 
for  "Distinguished  Service  to  ScouUng"  at 
the  Elbectlan  legion  In  Wlnston-Salem.  Au- 
gust 13.  1966,  by  the  editor  of  Dixie  Business, 
national  chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
honor  W.  D.  Boyce,  the  founder  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Lone  Scouts  of  Amerlca. 

Rnfus  C.  HarrlB.  Macon.  Ga..  president  of 
Mercer  University.  "I  am  glad  to  give  my  ap- 
proval of  Louis  Sutton." 

O.  R.  Cheatham.  Chairman  of  Georgia-Pa- 
cific Corporation.  "I  think  LouU  Sutton  is  an 
excellent  choice  for  'Man  of  the  South*  for 

Fred  J.  Turner.  AtlanU.  retired  president 
of  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  a  director  of  Eastern  Airlines. 
"I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more  on  LouU 
Sutton  for  '68  .  .  ■** 

David  Tennant  Bryan.  Richmond.  Va.. 
chairman  and  publlaher  Richmond  Tlmes- 
DUpatch.  Richmond  News  Leader,  "I  do 
heartily  applaud  your  nomination  of  Mr. 
LouU  V.  Sutton." 

John  C  Whltaker.  Winston- Salem.  K.C.. 
retired  chairman  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  "1  approve  the  selection  of  LouU 
V.  Sutton.  He  U  a  very  capable  man — a  good 
admlnUtrator— and  popular  with  people. 
He  deserves  thU  honor." 

p.  p.  Wetzek.  GreenvUle,  Mississippi.  "LouU 
Sutton  U  a  fine  choice." 

Dr.  T.  Marshall  Hahn.  Jr..  president.  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  (LouU  Sutton, 
Ben  M.  McKelway  and  Owen  R.  Cheatham 
are  VPI  grads)  wrote:  "Needless  to  say.  this 
selection  of  Mr.  Sutton  meets  our  whole- 
hearted approval.  Mr.  Sutton  U  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  alumni,  and  thU  new  and 
deserved  honor  certainly  U  a  fitting  addition 
to  hU  dUtlnguUhed  career." 

Born  m  Richmond.  Va..  Sutton  was  reared 
m  Petersburg,  Va.  He  graduated  from  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  InaUtuU  in  1910  In  elec- 
Ulcal  engineering.  He  worked  two  years 
with  General  Electric,  and  in  1913  went  with 
Carolina  Power  A  Ught  Co.  He  Joined  Ar- 
kansas Power  ft  Ught  Company  in  1934. 

In  1927.  Mr.  Sutton  went  with  the  MU- 
slsalppl  Power  ft  Ught  Company,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  as  president  and  general  manager.  In 
193S.  Sutton  returned  to  Cartrtlna  Power  ft 


Light  Company  as  president.  In  19«.  ha 
became  chairman  and  chief  executive  oftcer. 
Bhearon  Harris  U  president  of  Carolina  Power 
ft  Ll^t  Company.  • 

The  State  Magaslne  gave  Mr.  Sutton  lU 
"Most  Outatandlng  North  CaroUnlan"  award 
In  1953.  and  Virginia  Polytechnlcal  InaUtute 
honored  him  with  iU  "DUUnguUhed  Alum- 
nus Award"  In  1961.  The  North  Carolina 
Society  of  Engineers  In  1953  picked  Sutton 
for   its    "Engineering    Achievement"    award. 

"LouU  Sutton  U  a  shining  example  of  the 
men  who  have  made  the  South  great."  Hubert 
P.  Lee  said. 

The  award  will  be  presented  formally  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  schedxiled  for  March  39. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


ra  THZ  HOUSE  OF  KKPRBSENTAllVES 

Thursday.  March  2,  IBS? 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  this  week,  as  chairman  of 
the  Oovemment  Activities  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Management  Roundtable  concern- 
ing the  role  of  electronic  data  process- 
ing In  Government  management.  The 
rountable  Is  composed  of  the  top  level 
Internal  management  personnel  through- 
out the  Govenunent  and  meets  regularly 
to  discuss  methods  of  Improving  the  effl- 
dency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
management  team. 

Because  of  the  ever-Increasing  Impor- 
tance of  electronic  data  processing  In  the 
Government  and  the  great  potential  it 
affords  to  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Including  the  legislature,  I  am. 
under  unanimous  consent.  Inserting  my 
remarks  in  order  to  make  them  available 
to  my  colleagues  who,  I  believe,  will  find 
them  of  Interest : 
Th«  Eolb  or  KLK?T«oific  Data  Piocissino 

XM   OOVKBKKKNT   MAHAOXMEltT 

rovz  years  ago,  I  Introduced  leglslaUon 
to  provide  a  coordinated,  Oovemment-wlde 
management  system  for  Oovemment  data 
processing  equipment.  In  October  IMS, 
some  18  months  ago,  thU  legislation  became 
Public  Law  8»-30fl. 

Aside  Irom  the  support  ol  the  President, 
the  most  slgnlflcant  contribution  to  the 
enactment  oJ  PuhUc  Lew  89-30S  was  that  of 
the  audlUng  sUB  ot  the  General  Account- 
ing omce.  In  the  period  from  IBS8  through 
October  1965,  the  OAO  produced  106  hard- 
hltung,  highly  (locumented  audit  reporu 
outUnlng  costly  ahd  devastaUng  deficiencies 
in  the  Govemment'i  management  of  ADP. 
I  emphasize  this  contribution  tonight  In 
light  of  the  Bureau  ot  the  Budgets  an- 
nouncement laet  weelt  that  as  a  result  ot  this 
management  improvement  program.  lavlngs 
of  the  order  between  alOO  and  »300  mllUon 
have    already    been    achieved.    The    often 
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tb&nklcM  Usk  of  audlton  does  pay  off.  per- 
tiApm  DOt  tn  tcnxu  of  rame  and  glory  to  indl- 
vldu&iA  that  do  the  work,  but  certainly  to  the 
beneAt  of  the  American  tajrpayera. 

Prosreea  haa  been  made  tn  the  Oovern- 
ment'a  management  of  thla  coetly  but  ea- 
aential  equipment.  I  am  parUcularly  pleaaed 
to  aec  that  my  sarller  predictions  of  poten- 
tial aavlnga  that  would  flow  from  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  68-306  have  become  a 
reality.  But.  many  problems  remain  to  be 
solved  and  aa  these  problems  are  reaolved, 
aavlngi  of  even  greater  magnitude  will  re- 

BUlt. 

Later  thla  aasalon,  the  House  Oovemment 
Actlvtuea  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  hold  further  hearings  on 
Government  daU  procesaUg  management  to 
Identify  further  problem  ar«aa  and  recom- 
mend whatever  additional  reflnemenu  in 
the  management  system  may  prove  neces- 
sary. 

Wttb  Oovemment  management  of  ADF  tn 
a  state  of  continuing  improvement,  we  can 
turn  to  wh*t  ADP  can  do  to  improve  Gov- 
ernment management.  And  it  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  particularly  pleased  U>  be 
here  tonight.  For  It  Ix  you.  as  weU  a«  the 
other  members  of  the  organizations  you  rep- 
resent, who  must  take  primary  responalbUlty 
for  this  broader  and  mere  important  task. 

A  tew  weeks  ago.  the  morning  of  the  bllz- 
Kanl  In  Washington,  I  addressed  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice Oominlsaion  semln&r  of  ADP  manage- 
ment. DeaplU  the  weather,  almost  everyone 
got  there  and  It  was  a  most  axicceasfnl  meet- 
ing. At  that  time.  I  set  CS  billion  In  annual 
savlnga  as  a  raasonftble  objective  we  can 
reach  in  Oovemment  within  the  next  four 
to  aU  years  through  the  efTective  use  of  ad- 
vanced systems  design  and  data  processing 
techniques. 

Five  bllUon  dollars  a  year  In  savings  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  money.  It  w  o  lot  of  money  In 
t«rms  of  national  defense,  education,  and  a 
batter  life  for  our  poor  and  underprivileged. 
But.  in  flacjJ  terma,  five  bilUon  Is  only  about 
ten  percent  at  our  current  administrative 
expand! turea  tn  Oovemment — a  compara- 
tively small  sum  wbeD  you  consider  the 
almost  unlimited  potential  for  improving 
management  tb^t  la  inherent  in  advanced 
data  proceaalng  techniques — techniques.  I 
might  add.  which  have  only  t>egun  to  be  In- 
troduced into  Federal  ma nagemerrt^ tech- 
niques which  can  subsUntlally  improve  the 
way  we  do  things  and  substantially  reduce 
the  oost  to  taxpayers  of  what  we  do. 

OfVundajnental  importance  la  the  applica- 
tion of  these  advanced  system  design  &nd 
data  proceeslag  techniques  to  the  budgetary 
and  approprl  atlon  eye  le.  Our  present 
budgetary  and  appropriation  system  has  been 
subject  to  a  number  of  improvemenu. 
This  year,  for  example,  five  departments  and 
a^ndee  submitted  their  budgets  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  Upe.  The  system 
however,  retains  most  of  Its  old  charocter- 
latlca  and  It  was  In  realisation  of  this  that 
the  President  tn  August  19A6  instituted  the 
new  program  budgeting  concept. 

Program  budgeting,  supported  by  a  mod- 
ern data  processing  system,  will  give  the 
President  and  the  Congrees  aelectlve  control 
over  Federal  expenditures  for  beyond  the 
present  cs4>ablitae«.  NoneesenclaJ  or  low 
priority  Items  could  be  easily  locatad  and 
dispensed  with  and  the  funds  allocated  to 
meet  priority  requirements.  In  broader 
terms,  exacting  Information  would  also  be 
Immediately  available  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  as  to  how  the  budget  could 
be  altered  at  any  given  time  so  as  to  have 
the  moat  desirable  Impact  upon  oar  na- 
tional economy.  With  data  processing,  al- 
most DO  lead  time  would  be  required  to 
make  even  fundamental  changee  In  the 
budget.  The  orders  o(  the  President  could 
be  made  In  the  evening — the  result  de- 
livered to  turn  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing. 


Tber-  are,  of  course,  some  Individuals  In 
tlie  Govenunent  who  don't  understand. 
They  look  upon  program  budgeting  as  an 
Interesting  and  useful  new  managecnent  tool 
to  be  used  on  a  selective  basts  to  make  in- 
teresting studies  of  limited  areas  of  Federal 
expenditures.  But  program  budgeting  is  not 
an  accessary  to  the  tradltlon&i  budget  sys- 
tem— It  Is  a  substitute  for  It.  A  narrow 
view  of  program  budgeting  does  not  con- 
form with  the  usefuineee  of  and  the  need  for 
thin    new   approach. 

Tbe  sbae  of  this  Nation  and  the  complexity 
of  governmental  affairs — the  magnitude  of 
our  commitments  and  the  nature  of  our 
responsibilities— make  the  adoption  of  a 
modern  budgetary  system  such  as  provided 
by  the  program  budgeting  concept  essential. 
It  U,  of  course,  poeslble  to  further  delay 
adoption  of  thla  new  concept — but  only  at 
great  coat.  And,  sooner  or  later  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  abandon  the  tradi- 
tional obligation  approach  to  budgeting  and 
appropriation  If  our  Nation  is  to  fulfill  lt« 
commltmenu.  We  must  Uke  advantage  of 
these  new  techniques  as  soon  as  pooatble 
rather  tlian  wait  until  circumstances  force 
them  upon  us.  Tens  of  billions  in  public 
funds  csn  be  saved  and  a  slgnlflcantly  hlgh- 
e:  efficiency  in  governmental  operations  can 
b«  achieved  if  we  move  forward  now. 

The  development  of  an  advanced  budg- 
etary and  approprUtlon  system  will,  of 
course,  require  a  heavy  commitment  from 
the  highest  echelons  of  government  and  the 
very  best  systems  design  experts  our  Nation 
can  provide.  But.  the  real,  most  challenging 
contribution  must  be  made  at  the  depart- 
ment and  agency  level.  The  moat  advanced 
data  system  in  the  world  won't  work  unless 
proper  data  Is  available  from  the  uniu  of 
government  at  the  functional  levels.  Thla 
means  that  this  broad  government- wide  ef- 
fort to  Improve  our  budgetary  and  appro- 
priation cycle  will  t>e  handicapped  until  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  develop 
adequate  cost  accounting  systems.  The  pro- 
gram budgeting  concept  requires  cost- 
oriented  data.  The  concept  will  not  sxirvlve 
on  a  diet  of  obUgatlonal  Information  that 
does  not  associate  Input  Ln  public  funds 
vrtth  the  output  of  goods  and  aervlces  the 
public  receives. 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  have 
failed  to  develop  acceptable  cost  accrual  ac- 
counting systems  despite  the  mandate  of 
Congress  and  the  efforts  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  under  the  financial  man- 
agement Improvement  program.  I  say  this 
not  aa  criticism  at  thla  time,  but  as  a  fact 
we  must  reollM.  Before  the  President  insti- 
tuted program  budgeting  In  August  19«6, 
deficiencies  in  agency  accounUng  systems 
were  not  so  obvious.  Nor  was  the  need  for 
modem,  effective  cost-oriented  accounUng 
systems  so  great.  But  the  time  has  now 
passed  when  anything  but  the  highest  pri- 
ority can  be  given  to  agency  accounting  sys- 
tem Improvement. 

In  the  Federal  Oovemment.  we  have 
countless  means  of  coordination  and  com- 
munication. It  is  lncumt>ent  upon  those 
with  responsibility  In  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  either  working  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  or  directly  among  them- 
aelvea,  to  see  that  the  standards  In  design, 
of  uniformity  and  compatibility  are  ob- 
served. And.  If  roadblocks  develop,  then 
there  is  the  obligation  to  advtse  officials  at 
a  proper  level  at  the  executive  branch  so 
that  these  otMtacle*  can  be  removed. 

Saving  $&  billion  Is  not  going  to  be  a  very 
easy  task.  Most  of  the  work  Is  going  to  be 
on  your  shoulders;  that  Is.  thoae  Involved 
with  the  fiscal  management  of  our  Federal 
departments  and  agenclea. 

As  we  acquire  this  uniform  data  base.  It 
will  be  poaalble  for  departmenu  and  agenclea 
at  all  levels  of  management  to  tiae  data 
prooeaslng  in  Its  moat  sophisticated  form. 


that  la.  In  th*  decision -making  proce.^ 
Aside  frocn  significant  savings  inherent,  ui 
thla  more  efficient  budget-appropriation 
system,  with  an  accurate  data  base,  prob- 
lems confronting  all  levels  of  governmcm 
can  be  simulated  and  the  results  added  lo 
the  other  informational  criteria  tradltioii- 
ally  used  in  the  decision -making  process.  In 
this  area,  the  Increases  In  Govenunent  cITi- 
ciency  will  be  formidable. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  believe  tluit 
my  setlmace  of  saidngs  is  extreme.  Within 
the  next  4  to  6  years,  a  significant  source 
of  additional  funds  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  this  Nation  must  be  found  within 
our  present  budget.  We  must  extract  every 
nonessential  expenditure  thai  we  can  by 
every  possible  means  so  that  these  funds 
can  be  applied  In  oty  continuing  struggle 
for  freedom  In  the  world  and  freedom  from 
poverty,  disease,  and  Ignorance.  Data  proc- 
eaalng gives  us  the  means  to  accomplish  this 
result.    We  must  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Thank  you. 


March  2,  1967 
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Nanl  AcadcBT  It  To  Traia  Well-Roand«i 
Americaa  Ofteeri 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLOKlDA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  RBPRS3EJITAT1VES 

Thursday.  March  2,  19S7 
Mr.  FUQDA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  mes.'iage 
from  the  president  oJ  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  and  Its  proper  role  in 
this  Nation. 

First  of  all.  I  do  not  necessarUjf  asso- 
ciate myself  with  remarks  which  might 
be  overly  critical  of  Admiral  Rlckover. 
Just  as  President  Fitch  has  expresed  an 
opinion,  and  I  think  a  valid  one.  so  do  I 
respect  the  opinion  of  the  Admiral  Rlck- 
over. 

I  think  there  Is  a  case  In  point  here 
It  is  fine  to  disagree,  another  to  be  dis- 
agreeable. At  one  point  in  our  history. 
Admiral  Rlckover  could  have  become  an- 
other Billy  MltcheU.  a  prophet  without 
honor  In  his  own  time. 

Thank  heaven  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recognized  that  a  serious 
mistake  was  being  made  by  conscientiou-s 
men.  but  blinded  with  the  same  short- 
sightedness which  the  men  trying  Col- 
onel MltcheU  evidenced. 

Now  to  the  point  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  the  privUege  of  naming  young 
men  to  the  Naval  Academy,  as  do  the 
other  Members  of  Congress. 

I  take  this  responsibiUty  very  seri- 
ously, for  I  feU  that  I  may  weU  be  con- 
tributing the  future  miUtary  leaders  of 
the  Nation  when  I  make  these  appoint- 
ments. 

I  take  this  reaponslblUty  very  seriously, 
for  I  feel  that  I  may  weU  be  contributing 
the  future  mlUUry  leaders  of  the  Nation 
when  I  make  these  appointments. 

I  ask  each  candidate  to  take  a  civil 
service  test,  and  a  physical.  I  place 
great  weight  on  these  tests,  for  certainly 
a  young  man  must  be  of  weU  above  av- 
erage intelligence  to  compete. 

After  this  determination,  I  look  at  the 
well  roundednea  of  the  candidate.    I  am 


not  impressed  with  a  young  man  that 
has  made  perfect  grades  in  high  school, 
but  has  done  nothing  else.  I  would 
rather  appoint  the  B  student,  who  was 
also  president  of  his  class  or  student 
body,  and  parUcipated  in  athletics  or 
some  other  extracurricular   activity. 

I  feel  that  In  almost  every  endeavor, 
weU-rounded  men  are  needed.  The 
purely  academic  approach  would  be  In 
error,  Just  as  it  would  be  In  error  to  com- 
pletely negate  academics. 

I  think  the  foUowing  comments  by 
President  Fitch  are  worth  reading: 
NAiru.  AcABOCT  u  TIOT.T  oom  SCJIOOI, 
(Bf  Morgan  L.  ntcb,  Jr.,  national  preildent. 
Navy  League  of  the  Vallaa  SUt««) 
The  United  8Ute«  H»»al  Academj  h»s  come 
under  coMlderable  «tt«ck  In  the  UK  decade, 
bu  gone  through  some  remnrltable  changes, 
and  itande  today  aa  a  remarluible  Inetltutlon 
of  learning  and  training.  However,  oonaid- 
erable  debate  with  the  usual  overemphaeli 
on  the  proa  and  cona.  has  beclouded  the 
lenulne  accompUahmenM  which  have  been 
made.  There  are  thoM  who  have  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  .utui  quo  at  AnnapoUa  and 
Vice  Admiral  Rlckover  haa  been  the  gadBy 
to  the  aystem.  with  occaalonal  theatrical 
lUtemenU  which  have  not  alwayi  been  a  fair 
representation  ot  the  problem  but  which 
have  gathered  the  predictable  headllnea. 

The  Naval  Academy  1»  truly  our  achool. 
The  American  people  pay  for  It  and  It  la 
populated  by  MlOahlpmen  from  aU  over  the 
country.  It  conwlna  the  rich  man'a  aon 
aa  well  aa  the  poor  man'a.  It  Wtta  founded 
tor  a  purpose  and  the  drat  laaue  aeema  to  be— 
what  la  lU  purpose? 

Bear  Admiral  Draper  L.  Kaullman,  the 
present  Buperlntendent.  aaya  lu  mlaalon  U  to 
produce  the  beat  naval  and  Uarlne  offleera 
in  the  world.  Be  aaya  that  thU  U  aecom- 
pllahed  In  five  areaa: 

1    Moral  or  character  development. 
a.  MUltary  training,  with  special  emphaau 
Oh  leadership. 

3.  Academic  education. 

4.  Physical  conditioning. 

5.  Development  of  motivation  toward  a 
career  of  service  to  the  country. 

Obviously,  many  coUegea  and  universities 
are  not  teaching,  or  are  they  concerned  with, 
one  or  more  of  these  areas. 

Rlckover  leans  toward  a  total  academics 
approach  Class  standing  st  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy la  determined  by  weighting  academic 
grades  83  per  cent  and  non-academic  areas  17 
per  cent.  Rlckover  would  further  reduce  the 
weight  on  non-academics.  Midshipmen  per- 
form certsin  admlnlstniUve  and  military 
duties  and  the  Admiral  would  remove  these 
ss  non-easentlsl.  He  would  also  further  de- 
emphaslae  "aptitude  (or  service." 

The  Rlckover  position  seems  to  be  that 
academics  should  be  the  exclusive  endeavor 
at  AnnapoUa  and  then  Intellectuallam  would 
abound  In  the  naval  service.  It  foUows. 
somehow,  that  better  naval  omcers  wlU  ar- 
rive. The  sheer  InteUectual  ahallowness  of 
the  spproach  Is  s«tounding. 

How  would  you  Uke  to  have  the  product 
of  many  of  our  unlvenltlas  and  oollegea  as 
omcers  In  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corpa? 
Those  colleges  which  hsve  emphsslzed  In- 
tellectual attainment  above  all  elaa  ars  pro- 
ducing a  highly  uiwtAble  product.  Are  our 
omcers  to  be  trained  to  quesuon  national 
policy  and  presldenual  determination,  sj  our 
mtellectuaU  do  today?  Should  we  develop 
omcers  who  disobey  authority  as  many  of  our 
studenU  do  today? 

But  let  us  look  to  ths  positive  accompllah- 
ments  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
A  civilian  academic  dean  haa  been  appointed 
and  civilian  academic  Instruction  Is  inoreaa- 
Ing.  In  19«1.  ftfty-seven  members  had  their 
doctoratsa  while  today  ths  number  U  124. 
Since  1960.  ths  number  of  oourssa  oflered  In 
esch  semester  has  risen  fram  40  to  166. 


Ho  longer  U  It  necessary  for  Midshipmen 
to  take  the  same  course,  regafdless  ot  past 
scademlc  sccompllshments.  This  yaar  647 
plebas  vaUdated  1.644  oouraas  and  were  able 
to  subsUtuts  elecUves  Midshipmen  may 
also  taks  extra  coursea  and  In  the  spring 
semester  ot  l»67  some  1.216  Midshipmen  wUl 
be  doing  this.  By  reason  of  validation  and 
ths  taUng  of  addlUonal  suh)ecU.  40  per  cent 
of  the  class  of  M  earned  at  least  one  extra 
major.  It  is  expected  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
class  of  "70  will  earn  an  extTa  major: 

Twenty  Midshipmen  of  the  class  of  '67  will 
go  directly  to  graduate  school  (10  per  cent 
of  the  Class  quaUtyl  to  earn  a  masters  de- 
gree in  aeronautical  engineering  or  mathe- 
matics within  seven  months.  The  clsss  of 
•66  earned  13  Pulbrlght  Scholarships  (which 
may  well  be  tops  m  the  country) ,  two  ot  10 
ChurchlU  Scholarships  awarded  In  ths 
United  States,  four  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Scholarships.  15  Burke  Scholarships, 
and  one  scholarship  each  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Puraue  Unlveraity  and 
Guggenheim  Foundation. 

The  Uilellectual  attalnmenu  seem  to  be 
there:  now  tor  the  non-scademlc  factors.  In 
a  world  that  Is  Intensely  Interested  In  the 
quslity  of  men  who  can  Arc  a  Polaris  oc 
Poseidon  missile,  or  Who  can  loose  havoc  In 
many  other  ways.  It  would  seem  that  every 
effort  abould  be  made  to  develop  moraUty, 
leadership  and  dIaclpUne.  It  la  submitted 
that  some  sacrifice  In  academics  Is  srorth  the 
development  of  these  other  traits  in  the 
modern  naval  officer.  Can  we  afford 
to  trade  development  ot  these  traits  for 
intellectual  Ism? 

The  United  SUtes  Naval  Academy  has  come 
a  long  way.  Undoubtedly,  there  Is  still  room 
for  Improvement  and  progress.  However.  It 
does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  attacka  ot  many 
critics  or  the  asaaulu  of  shallow  Intellectual- 
Ists  Msy  lu  product  never  deteriorate  to 
that  of  many  of  the  "leading"  universities  ot 
the  day— or  heaven  alone  can  help  us. 


Voice  of  Dcmecracj  Contest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or   OKUiHOSU 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1967 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  lU  ladlea  auxlUary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year  over  350.000  school  students 
participated  In  the  contest  competing  for 
the  five  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  First  prize  Is  a  »S,000 
scholarship,  second  price  Is  $3,500,  third 
prize  Is  »2,50O,  fourth  prize  Is  »l,500  and 
the  fifth  prize  is  Jl.OOO.  The  contest 
theme  was  "Democracy:  What  It  Means 
to  Me."  .  . 

The  winning  contestant  from  eacn 
State  Is  brought  to  Washington.  D.C., 
for  the  final  Judging  as  guest  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  wlrmer  from 
Oklahoma  is  Larry  Roger  Brooks,  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district  from  Edmond.  Okla. 
It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
submit  for  the  Rscoan  Mr.  Brooks'  win- 
ning speech: 

Dmocascr:  What  Ii  UzAwa  to  Um 


What  we,  the  young  people,  think  today 
wlU  determine  what  we  are  and  what  we  do 
tomorrow.  Today  U  the  tomorrow  vve 
dreamed    of    yesterday.      Tea.    tomorrow    Is 


here.  It  we,  the  youth  ot  today,  could  In 
literal  lact  carry  on  a  conversation  with  ths 
leaders  ot  yesterday  about  what  we  can  do 
to  prseerve  this  great  Democracy.  I'm  sure 
their  advice  to  us  would  l>e  Invaluable. 
These  are  voices  we  must  heed  aa  we  con- 
template what  lies  ahead,  and  our  duties 
and  responslblUtles  ss  good  dtliens  In  pre- 
servmg  Democracy  tor  those  to  loUow  In  our 
footsteps. 

First,  we  can  hear  a  voice — that  of  a  bridge 
builder— which  says:  "Oood  Friend,  in  ths 
path  I  have  come;  there  foUoweth  after  m« 
today  a  youth  whose  feet  muat  pass  this 
way  ThU  chasm  that  has  been  naught  to 
me  to  that  falr-halred  youth  may  be  a  pit- 
fall be  He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twuight 
dim-  Oood  Friend.  I  am  buUdlng  the  bridge 
for  hUn  "  We.  the  youth  of  today,  say  a 
hearty  "Thank  Tou"  to  the  bridge  builders 
of  the  psst— those  who  havs  brought  about 
tor  lu  the  measure  ot  freedom  which  we 
enloy  today.  This  freedom  did  not  come 
about  by  mere  accident.  It  was  paid  tor 
with  much  hardahlp,  hard  work,  blood  and 
tears  We.  the  youth  of  today,  accept  the 
challenge  to  preserve  thla  freedom  to  the 
best  ot  our  ability. 

The  Voice  of  the  Past  advises  us.  in  kindly 
yet  firm  tones,  to  give  psrtlculsr  sttentlon 
to  three  sreas  of  dtlrenshlp  development  in 
order  to  preserve  our  democratic  way  of  lite — 
the  home,  the  community,  and  the  Nation 
Youth  s  reply  might  be  somethmg  Uke  this : 
'Sir  we  are  oonunually  strlvUig  foe  better 
family  relationships  We  are  striving  to 
acquire  knowledge.  skUls,  and  atutudes  for 
a  Mtlslylng  home  and  lamUy  life.  We  realize 
that  it  is  In  our  home  we  lay  the  groundwork 
tor  successful  Uvlng.  We  reall»  that  the 
atutudes  we  develop  as  we're  growing  up. 
good  or  bad.  will  stay  with  us  throughout 
Sur  entUT  life  They  wlU  be  our  strengths 
or  weaknesses  in  our  world  of  the  future. 

To  preserve  Democracy  It  U  our  responsi- 
biUty to  bring  shout  better  community  Uvlng 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  realise  the  value  ot 
learning  to  work  and  properly  utuiauag  lei- 
sure time.  What  s«  do  with  our  leUure 
tUne  vrlli  determine  to  a  great  eltent  our 
character  and  our  contribution  to  our  com- 
munity. We  must  develop  sound  work 
habits  which  lead  to  worthwhUe  accomplish- 
ment-work habits  with  carry-over  vslues 
that  are  respected  by  employers  and  the 
general  public.  Responsible  dtliens  must 
learn  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  eoo. 
nomlc  life  of  the  communities  In  which  they 
live  The  familiar  Voice  at  the  psst  reminds 
us  of  a  thought  left  us  by  Theodore  Boose- 
veit.  which  IS  good  for  us  today:  "What  a 
man  does  for  himself  dies  with  him.  but 
what  he  does  for  his  community  lives,  long 
after  he  Is  gone." 

Solemnly,  once  again,  the  Voice  speaks. 
"Tomorrow  Is  here,  young  people,  snd  what 
will  you  contribute  to  your  NaOon  and 
Democracy  as  s  good  citizen?-  Our  WaUon 
today  needs  leaders  and  dtlaens  with  vigor 
snd  foresight.  Democracy  means  to  me 
answering  the  Psst  by  saying  that  we,  the 
youth  ot  today,  can  give  of  ourselves,  our 
iouth.  our  vitality,  and  high  Ideals  snd 
principles,  firmly  established  to  preser™  free- 
dom under  law  with  responsibiUty.  We  wUl 
be  champions  ot  loyalty  to  Ood  and  Country, 
wttb  definite  purpose  and  a  sense  ot  accom- 
pUahment.  We  wlU  reverence  our  Demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  learn  more  about  our  Demo- 
cratic way  ot  lite  We  will  remember  the 
richness  of  our  trsdltlon,  snd  work  to  reUln 
the  freedom  which  hss  been  safeguarded  at 
so  great  a  price  in  the  past.  We  are  well 
awMe  that  this  freedom,  so  dearly  purchased. 
hss  given  us  a  truly  great  system  of  JusUce. 
government,  commerce,  snd  s  standsid  ot 
Uvlng  which  IS  the  highest  ever  achieved  by 
any  dvlllxatlon. 

Democracy  means,  in  ths  llnal  analysis, 
freedom  today  to  work  tomorrow  so  poMerlty 
wUl  inherit  a  Nation  freer,  happier,  and  more 
beautiful  than  It  was  given  to  us. 
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W<  lh«n  «U1  b*  able  to  UT  to  tbe  Voice 
tf  tb*  FMt.  -Oood  FrMnd.  ire  an  bulKUng 
ttie  bddce  for  tbem." 


Caalwtaet  m  Scvict  Jcvij 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATIVBS 

ThuTtdaw,  March  2.  19S7 
Mr.  BRASCO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to   extend    my    remarlu    In   the 
lUcou.  I  include  a  memorandum  pre- 
sented by  the  American  League  lor  Rus- 
sian Jews.     I  am  pleased,  as  an  honorary 
oocbalrman  of  the  league,  to  make  the 
InformAtion  In  the  memorandum  avail- 
able  to  my  colleagues. 
The  memorandum  follows: 
llaiosAxvcv   or   Abcbbcak   I^saoub 
worn  Bdmcum  Jsws,  I«C. 
to  the  course  ol  erery  movement  for  aocUI 
«ad  pollUcaJ   cb&iic«,  there   oomea  »  point 
»t  which  the  machinery  of  protest  mxist  be 
h&nuMed   to   the   »ehJcie   of   direct  action. 
8uch  %  point  hu  been  reachtd  In  the  effort* 
erf  the  An«rlc*n  J*«l«h  cocamunlty  on  be- 
half  of    Ihetr    three   roliUon   oo-relli1onU« 
in  the  SoTiet  Union. 

Thrw  y«*n  have  puMd  •l»ce  the  1064 
Soviet  prohibition  aealzut  the  baUnc  and 
<U<trlbuU<m  ctf  matBOth  for  PaaaoTer  ftrat 
touched  off  maaety*  protest*  by  American 
Jew*  and  world-wide  humanitarian  drclee. 
Tb«  matxoth  taan.  though  important  m  It- 
self, aerved  primarily  a«  a  cataJyit  for  a 
dMsade  and  a  half  of  pent-up  ludiKZUiUon 
at  the  aystematic  and  illegal  denial  to  Soviet 
Jew*  of  Tlrtually  rvery  ezpreealon  of  aplrttual, 
•dueaUonal,  cultural  and  Unfuutic  Identity 
■a  a  natlooal  minority  tnalda  the  USSR. 
It  waa  a  long  awaited  respoose  by  Western 
Jewry  to  a  pattern  o<  outrages  acainat  Rus- 
sian Jews  beglnzLlng  with  the  infamous 
Stalinist  "doctors  plot,"  continuing  in  the 
calculated  elimination  of  the  iDStltuUonal 
structure  of  Jewish  sducatlon,  cultural,  lan- 
guage and  worship  and  culminating  In  the 
Jewish  "seonotnlc  crimes"  of  the  eariy  l»60's 
^ivl  the  106S  puhllcatloa  of  Troflm  Klchko's 
notwUMM  aiiU  siimlili  tract  JvOAUm  With' 
vut  fmb«Uishm«nt. 

In  «be  paat  three  yau*.  we  hare  wen 
^KWtaneoua  ahodt  and  fury  at  these  Soviet 
arte  channeled  into  institutional  organs  of 
protcat  resulting  tn  mass  meetings,  marches, 
nlllss.  petlUons.  newspaper  reports  and 
magasine  articles.  A  Hew  Tork  Times  advcr- 
Uaanuat  (Dec.  4.  ItMei  signed  by  fW  mon- 
bsrs  of  the  United  States  Senate,  resolutions 
tatroduced  by  former  Senator  Keating  of 
New  Tork  and  other  Concreaslonal  repre- 
BKitatlvss.  and  a  atatemenc  by  President 
Johnson  have  alt  asserted  the  right  of  Rus- 
sUm  Jews  to  equal  treatxnent  under  Soviet 
lAw  With  aU  other  nstlonal-rrliglous  mi- 
norlUes.  The  International  attention  at- 
tnkcted  by  these  prolesU  and  demonsCrmUons 
has  been  refiected  In  Rusois's  reluctant  en- 
dorsement of  a  recent  Uoltsd  NaUons  sem- 
inar proposal  to  the  UN  CDmmlssion  on  Bu- 
msji  RtgbU  affirming  Che  right  of  free  Inter- 
national aasociatioD  among  ethnic  and  rell- 
flous  mlni>rltles.  In  Russia's  willingnMS  to 
permit  a  cursory  inevstlgatlon  of  SfTvlet- 
Jrwiah  oondlUons  by  a  group  of  American 
clergymen,  and  In  la«t  ysax's  landmark  re- 
port by  the  "Ad  Boc  Commission  on  the 
Rights  of  Soviet  Jews". 

It  would  be  seU-deludtng  to  pretend  that 
the  afforts  (tf  these  groups  have  matcrUUy 
altsnd  ttis  eotiatlms  at  lUe  (or  Jew*  in- 
•tda  ths  SoTtet  umon.    W*  have  recent  ac- 


oounte  on  siich  distinguished  JoumallsU  aa 
BUe  ¥nee*l,  B.  Z.  Ooldberg  and  Uoshe  Decter 
as  wttU  as  the  testimony  given  before  t2M  Ad 
Boe  CoauBlaslon  as  chilling  evidencs  that 
the  forced  asslmllaCloo  of  Soviet  Jewry  con- 
tinues unabated.  Tlie  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
have  not  been  shaken  by  our  crlss.  I^e 
curtain,  however,  ha*  been  lifted  Just  enough 
to  r^veai  a  highly  vulnerable  side  of  the  oS- 
clal  Soviet  personality,  namely.  Its  sensitivity 
to  world  public  opinion.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Russian  Government  has  seen  the  need 
to  defend  Itself  through  no  less  a  luminary 
than  Premier  Aleksel  Kosygln.  that  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  Pravda  and  Izvestla  have  had 
to  divert  themselves  from  the  Ideological  con- 
flicu  with  China  and  the  Western  World  to 
Inveigh  sgalnst  the  more  blatant  manlfsa- 
tatlons  of  antl-semltlsm  recently  extant  tn 
the  Soviet  Union,  U  in  itself  revealing  of 
growing  Russian  discomfort  on  the  Jewish 
question.  We  have  discovered  no  Soviet 
AchUies  heel  but  we  have  touched  a  sore 
spot  in  Soviet  life. 

More  Important,  perhaps,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded In  involving  in  tbU  Issue,  however 
reluctantly,  the  very  groups  the  Soviet  Gov- 
«7nment  has  always  gone  out  of  Its  way  to 
court — the  overseas  Communist  parties. 
While  predictably  denying  aU  charges  of  an 
sntl-Jrwish  ooosplracy,  the  Kremlin  has 
been  compelled  to  move  In  small  ways  to 
stUl  the  insistent  voices  of  protest.  Sudden- 
ly In  1905,  the  ban  on  mateoth  was  relaxed 
Just  enough  to  make  this  Fossover  article 
available  in  limited  quantities  to  Jewish 
nsldents  of  the  larger  urban  oommunltles. 
For  the  first  time  since  IMl  several  Yiddish 
books  found  their  way  onto  the  Soviet 
presses  and  other  were  reported  In  prepara- 
tion. Promises  were  made  to  permit  an  In- 
crease In  enrolment  at  the  single  Soviet 
Teahlva  still  functloninc  sjm]  the  first  publi- 
cation of  Hebrew  prayer  books  since  1MB 
wsa  proposed.  The  only  Soviet  Tlddlsh- 
language  journal  of  import,  "Sortetlsh  Helm- 
land,"  Itself  a  product  of  protest,  is  now  be- 
ing given  showcase  trestment  by  Russian 
propaganda  organs  and  wider  distribution 
overseas.  The  Jewish  community  of  Minsk 
has  received  permission  to  purchase  another 
building  to  replace  Its  closed-down  syna- 
go^e.  The  Klchko  book  has  been  pilloried 
in  the  Soviet  press  a  derisive,  exaggerated 
sad  antl -Marx  1st -Leninist  in  tone  and  re- 
moved from  general  circulation  and  tbe  spate 
of  Jewish  "econooilc  crimes"  has  drlsd  up 
to  a  trickle.  In  short,  the  voice  of  an  out- 
raged Intematlooal  community  has  forced 
the  Kremlin  to  shift  ever  so  slightly  in  lU 
official  position  toward  Its  Jewish  minority — 
not  enough  to  make  any  significant  differ- 
ence ba  the  life  of  the  avcrace  Jew.  bat 
enough  to  pro^e  that  tha  Soviet  Union  la  not 
entirely  deal  to  the  appeals  of  international 
oonclenc*. 

Tbe  queatloD  now  Is  where  do  we,  activists 
In  this  VS.  Jewish  effort  and  our  global  alllta 
go  from  here?  Ironically,  there  Is  a  degree 
of  pen]  to  our  movement  Inherent  in  tbe 
re«ent  slight  relaxsUon  ca  official  Soviet  pres- 
sure on  the  naUon's  Jewlah  community. 
Skilled  propagandists  that  they  are.  tbe  Rus- 
Kl&ns  are  only  too  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
We  stand  In  grave  danger  of  mlstaklnc  * 
successful  minor  skirmish  for  a  victory, 
when  In  fact  nothing  of  material  Importance 
has  changed.  Will  tbe  publication  of  10.- 
000  prayer  books  or  the  establishment  of  a 
few  makeshift  synogocues  reetore  spiritual 
eobaalvaoaas  to  a  ooanxnunlty  that  has  been 
vrtthout  a  central  religious  Infrastructure 
since  1936?  Can  the  sdmlsslon  of  a  handful 
of  middle-aged  rabbinical  students  to  tbe 
Moecow  Teahlva  resurrect  a  dismantled  Jew- 
tab  educational  system?  What  possible 
long-term  effect  can  the  publication  of  a  few 
Tlddlsh-laJicuac*  books  have  on  a  linguistic 
evltore  th&t  has  been  aU  but  severed  at  the 
rootot 

Let  us  not  deltide  ourselres  about  onr  ac- 
oompllatnnenta  thusfw  or  about  the  nature 


of  this  struggle.  We  have  Bounded  s  clarion 
eaJl.  We  have  awakened  the  sleeping.  We 
welcome  any  alleviation  tn  the  plight  of  Rus- 
sian Jewry  and  we  continue  to  demand  that 
the  Soviet  Govenunent  fTilflll  Its  eonstltu- 
Uonsl  obligations  toward  Its  national  Jewish 
minority  to  the  letter.  But  we  are  also  aware 
that  the  Russian- Jewish  community  has 
been  the  special  object  of  fifteen  years  or 
force-fed  aaimUatlon.  We  kncm  that  the 
strength  of  aaaimilatlon  lies  in  Its  own 
momentum  and  the  normal  attrition  of  the 
human  spirit,  even  tbe  Jewish  spirit,  in  the 
face  of  massive  hostility  and  negation. 
Everything  tn  Soviet  life,  be  It  educational 
opportunity,  professional  advancement,  eco- 
nomic improvement  or  social  acceptance 
mitigBtcs  against  the  perpetuation  of  Jew- 
ish Identity  and  In  fyvor  of  as  rapid  and 
complete  an  assimilation  as  possible.  We 
know  that  tens  of  thousands  of  our  co- 
religionists have  already  made  what  they 
consider  an  inevitable  choice.  We  know  that 
perhaps  a  million  more  stand  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  absorption  Into  the  amorphous 
Soviet  mslnctream. 

Unless  Western  Jewry  move*  decisively 
from  the  arena  of  protest  to  a  direct  action 
campaign  for  the  physical  rescue  of  those 
Soviet  Jews  still  conscious  of  their  Jewish 
Identity,  the  Russian-Jewish  community  may 
well  cease  to  exUt  as  a  spiritual  entity  within 
a  generation.  No  amount  of  token  lltjerallaa- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government 
will  forestall  this  verdict.  No  amount  of 
prayer  books  or  masoth.  no  smattering  of 
Tlddlsh-lan^uage  books  or  the  feeble  efforts 
of  a  handful  of  octogenarian  rabbis  will 
make  tha  slightest  difference  In  the  final 
outcome. 

We  propose  nothing  less  than  the  formu- 
lation of  a  program  for  the  systematic,  peace- 
ful evacuation  from  the  Soviet  Union  of  that 
porUon  of  Russian  Jewry  that  wishes  either 
to  unite  with  fsimilles  and  relatives  In  the 
United  States  or  to  exercise  the  inherent 
privilege  of  all  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Before  proceeding  to  tbe  details  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  advisable  to  consider  cer- 
tain well  known  facts  about  the  present 
status  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Accordlnc  to  the 
beet  evidence  available  to  us.  the  Soviet 
Jewish  conununity  Is  currently  divided  into 
four  categories.  Hie  first  consists  of  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  C-ommunist  party  func- 
tlonarle*.  high  ranking  professionals  and 
upper  and  middle  management  personnel. 
These,  for  want  of  a  better  designation,  might 
be  termed  the  Soviet-Jewlah  elite,  though 
the  appellation  "Jewish"  even  In  hyphenated 
form  Is  certainly  a  misnomer  In  their  case. 
Ideologically  Communistic,  utterly  alienated 
from  all  Jewish  val\ies,  splrltusl,  historical 
and  cultural,  this  group  Is  as  completely 
assUnllatcd  In  belief  and  attitude  as  current 
Soviet  law  wiU  permit.  The  very  Idea  of 
amlcratlon  tram  Russia  would  be  unthink- 
able to  tbcm. 

Biark*"g  Just  below  this  group  is  a  second 
cAtcgory  of  perhaps  one  million  to  1.5  million 
Jews  who.  whUe  they  occupy  no  exalted 
poslticms  tn  Soviet  society,  are  thoroughly 
Imbued  with  the  political,  social  and  cultural 
values  of  the  post -revolutionary  era.  These 
people  were,  for  the  most  part,  bom  after 
1B17.  They  are  products  of  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational system  and  the  Communist  ethic. 
Their  language  la  Russian  and  their  think- 
ln«  Is  Marxist-Leninist.  While  wa  by  do 
meazM  wrIU  them  off  as  Jews,  we  harbor  no 
illusions  about  their  ties  to  Judaism.  They 
are  tenuoUA  at  best.  What  desire  for  emi- 
gration exlats  among  this  group.  If  any,  U 
unknown  to  us.  They.  too.  are  part  oC  that 
vast  multitude,  "the  Jews  of  Silence",  cl 
whom  EUe  Wlcsel  has  written  eo  poignantly. 
We  believe  they  should  be  given  the  un- 
restricted uwKJStunlty  for  cultural  intcgra- 
tlon  wttua  tlM  aoTtot  fiauwwoilt.  U  this  la 
thetr  ililia  TboM  Who  wttfh  to  «nilgrat« 
should  be  aeoorded  tbe  rlgttt  to  do  so.  Tboe* 
who  wlsb   to  retain  tbelr  ethnic   identity 
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without  pr.)udl«  to  tb.lr  ''g'^"  f  ""^ 
citiMM  must  ia»  b«  gu«r»nt<>ecl  tbU  priv- 
ilisre  under  SOTlet  Uw. 

our  prlmTj  concern  U  with  ""I!"''" 
three  and  lour,  comprteln*  between  500,000 
.nd  one  tnilUon  Jew.  who  mrt  wiilou.  to 
iMve  the  8o»let  Onion  foe  either  of  two 
r-asone  Ctegoey  three.  '«P"«P"°» J^ 
pro«lm.telT  HOO.OOO  Jew^  might  be  teiined 
Jhc  Jewleh  tr.ulllton»u.u.  Theee  we  Jew. 
who  h..e  definitely  r«ru«d  to  .h«ndon  the 
Jewish  t.lth,  the  Tldaith  tonpie  uid  three 
thousand  ye»r.  of  Jewlrti  trmdltlon  «jnd  cvU- 
ture  deeplte  every  effort  to  re«h»pe  them  In 
the  Communl.t  mold.  Thl.  group  1.  eager 
to  unite  with  funUle.  M>d  reUtue.  In  the 
united  Statee.  Canada,  LaUn  America.  Weit- 
ern  Europe  and  IMael. 

The  fourth  category,  comprUIng  perhaps 
another  500,000  Jews.  ha.  been  pen:epUvelj 
portrayed  by  Reuben  Alnjzteln  In  hU  article, 
^e  Pate  of  Soviet  Jewry"  (The  Midstream 
Reader  IMO,  Tbeodor  Herri  PoundaUonl  u 
■  wandering  for  decades  In  a  spiritual  and 
emotional  wUderneas.-  with  their  family 
Ues  severed,  their  religious  and  traditions^ 
Jewish  associations  blurred  almost  beyond 
recogniuon,  tUey  conUnue  almost  mlrac- 
ulotily  to  resist  to  resUt  the  tide  of  asslml- 
istlon  that  reaches  out  to  envelop  them. 
Alnsiiteln  has  pointed  out  that  for  these 
people  "the  establishment  of  Urael  has 
meant  an  aocr«tloo  of  self-respect  becsiw 
It  provided  tliem  with  proof  of  Jewish  ablUty 
to  live  collectively— an  ability  so  often  de- 
nied them  by  Soviet  antl-semltes."  For  this 
group  Isra^  Is  the  means  to  an  identity, 
the  bar  against  raclsi  eitlnctlon,  and  per- 
haps the  Brst  step  on  tha  long  road  back 
to  the  redlKMvery  ot  a  lost  Jewl«h  heritage. 
More  than  any  other  group,  theee  Jews 
would  Bnd  their  way  to  Urael  no  matter  how 
long  and  arduous  the  Journey, 

The  principle  of  family  reimlon  1.  by  no 
mean,  an  alien  concept  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, nor  for  that  matter  Is  the  principle 
of  Sovlet-Jewlah  emlgraUon  to  Iwael.  A. 
recently  as  1»6«  former  Premier  NlMlta 
Khrushchev  declared  publicly:  "I  am  man 
that  time  will  come  when  all  (Soviet)  Jew. 
who  want  to  go  to  larael  wUl  be  permitted 
to  do  to."  AdmltMdly.  Khrushchev  U  no 
longer  In  power  and  Soviet  Middle  East  di- 
plomacy has  radically  altered  In  the  past  ten 
years,  but  the  Khrushchev  statement  re- 
maliu  an  Important  theoretical  precedent  In 
any  discussion  of  future  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  OiUon. 

As  for  the  principle  of  family  reunion, 
this  baa  been  olBclal  Soviet  policy  alnce  I9«0. 
While  It  has  seen  only  UmltMl  application 
over  the  past  sll  years.  It  has  resulted  In 
the  granting  of  exit  vlsss  to  3.000  Busso- 
Spanlards  tor  the  purpose  of  Joining  famUles 
and  relaUves  in  Spain  and  In  tbe  reuniting 
of  hundreds  of  Germans,  Poles  and  Hun- 
garians with  BsUUves  .  in  their  mother 
countries. 

The  ouutanding  case  for  famUy  reunion 
was  made  by  the  Soviet,  themselves  follow- 
ing World  War  n  when  they  publicly  urged 
thousands  of  overseas  Armenians  to  Join 
their  brethren  and  compatriots  In  the  Soviet- 
Armenian  Republic.  While  Jew.  have  sel- 
dom been  the  beneflclailes  of  Soviet  largesae 
in  thU  regard,  it  Is  a  fact  that  during  19«8, 
mainly  as  s  resiUt  of  flxdal  diplomatic  In- 
tercedence,  Mme  750  Kusslsn  Jew.  did  Join 
their  families  In  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries.  We  propose  that  what 
hTu.  already  been  done  on  an  Individual  basU 
through  diplomatic  Intervention  now  be  ex- 
panded on  a  mass  basU  In  accordance  with 
a  central  plan. 

We  have  been  given  a  dramaUc  pretext 
for  the  Incepaon  of  such  a  plan  In  recent 
weeks  by  Uje  now  weU  publldied  lUUment 
ot  Soviet  Premier  Aleksel  Kosygln  during 
his  December  visit  to  Parts.  Replying  to  a 
cauuously  worded  question  by  an  American 
reporter  ooocemlng  the  poattbUlty  ot  meet- 


ing, being  arranged  between  Sonet  J«w» 
and  overseas  relaUve.  separated  by  tbe  war. 
Kosygln  startled  the  assemblage,  of  reporters 
and  government  officials  by  declaring  that 
not  only  was  there  no  Russian  obJecUon 
to  such  meetings  but  that  "/or  those  v>lu> 
went  to  ltav€  the  Soviet  Vniot  Ihe  door  Is 
open  OTid  tliere  is  no  problem  loHatJoetwr. 
The  Russian  premier  added:  "If  there  are 
some  lamiliel  difided  b»  tHe  uwr  K.ho  iM»t 
to  meet  their  relatives  outside  the  VSSR  or 
even  to  Xeaoe  the  VSSR.  we  siwHI  do  all  l" 
our  pou'er  (o  help  them.  The  umy  it  open 
to  them  and  irtU  remain  open  to  (hem  and 

(here  ii  no  problem."  

The  .ubaequent  reprint  of  the  Kosygln 
sutement  In  Pravda  and  lavestla,  albeit  In 
excised  form  (the  Soviet  account  omitted 
any  reference  to  governmental  assUtance  for 
potential  emlgreai  elicited  an  ImnUKllaw  re- 
sponK  from  Jews  Inside  Russia,  A  Kew 
York  Times  dispatch  of  January  a.  1987 
printed  without  a  dateline  but  presumably 
emanating  In  MoKow,  reported  that  growing 
numbers  ol  Jews  carrying  copies  of  the  Prav- 
da and  uvestls  articles  were  turning  up  at 
passport  offices  throughout  the  Soviet  Onion 
to  file  for  exit  visas.  ThsM,  sccordlng  to 
the  Times,  Included  "Jews  who  had  earlier 
been  turned  down  ss  waU  M  some  who  had 
previously  applied  •  Deeplte  the  diluted  So- 
net version  of  the  Kosygln  version  of  the 
Kosygln  statement,  the  Times  reporter  noted 
that  the  Pravda  and  Ixveatla  accounts  were 
".uffiiMent  to  encourage  msny  Jews  to  con- 
clude that  It  was  now  less  dangerous  to  man- 
ifest IdentlflcaUon  with  Jews  outside  the 
Soviet  Onions.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Rus- 
sian Jews."  the  dispatch  added,  "have  rela- 
tive, in  the  West  and  Israel." 

I.  the  Soviet  door  really  open?  Russia', 
performance  record  on  past  promise*  hwdlj 
leaves  room  tor  unbridled  optunUm.  From 
a  purely  political  .tandpolnt.  nothing  would 
be  Ampler  than  to  conclude  that  Kosygln. 
word,  were  Intended  for  external  consump- 
tion primarily  as  a  means  of  eitrlcstlng  the 
Soviet  government  from  sn  emharrosalng  po- 
.ttlon  vu-a-vis  one  of  lu  own  nauonal  mi- 
norities The  Russians  do  not,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstance.,  permit  msMlve  emigra- 
tion Such  a  move  would  conatltute  an  open 
admission  ot  dissatisfaction  with  life  Inside 
the  Soviet  Onion.  But  these  are  not  ordi- 
nary clrcumeunces.  The  reporter  at  the 
Paris  press  conference  made  no  allusion  In 
hU  question  to  emlgraUon.  It  wa.  Kosygln 
himself  who  volunteered  this  Information. 
Moreover,  the  Koeygln  statement  was  P'<:aed 
up,  admittedly  In  a  watered  down  form,  by 
the  two  most  influential  Journals  In  the 
DSSR  Pcavda  and  Izvestla  are  not  In  the 
habit  of  reprinting  controversial  statements 
made  by  Russian  prime  ministers  abroad 
without  speclUc  instruction,  from  above. 
Why  such  Inatructlon  were  presumably  given 
in  thU  case,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  epi- 
sode opens  some  Intriguing  avenues  of  spec- 
ulation. 

Maurice  Frledberg.  head  of  the  Russian 
dlvUlon  at  Hunter  College  In  New  Tork  baa 
pointed  out  in  a  cogent  article  In  ">«  SfP" 
lember  1965  Issue  of  "Midstream"  that  the 
pragmatic  reasoning  with  which  we  normaUy 
Judge  the  actions  of  democratic  countries  la 
often  precisely  the  wrong  guide  tor  evaluat- 
ing the  decisions  of  a  nation  like  the  Soviet 
Onion.  Referring  speclBcaUy  to  the  original 
objections  raised  by  the  larael  government 
and  World  Zionist  Organisation  President 
Dr  Nahum  Goldman  to  pubuc  protests  o» 
the  conditions  of  Soviet  Jewry,  Mr.  Frled- 
berg observed  that  this  "appear,  to  be  pri- 
marily the  r«ult  of  a  reUtlve  lack  of 
familiarity  of  the  world  Jewlah  community 
with  the  specific  problems  thst  are  encoun- 
tered in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  authorities, 
problems  that  dliler  markedly  from  those  en- 
countered in  facing  slmUar  sltuatlona  else- 
where and  therefor*  necesaiute  different 
uctlcs.    ThU  inexperience  U  demonstrated 


tn  the  apparent  unawarenea.  that  the  Sorlct 
Onion,  m  splU  of  Ita  often  highly  pra«naUc 
policies.  Is  a  country  where  all  policies  must 
wmehow  be  Justified  in  terms  ot  s  poUtlcal 
Ideology,  and  that  thU  ideology  often  makes 
It  possible  tor  the  Soviet  Onion  to  rwact  to 
domestic  and  foreign  altuatlona  in  a  manner 
that  would  elsewhere  be  consldetwd  Incon- 
sistent with  its  suture  as  a  great  power  .  .  . 
To  this  one  should  add  a  numlier  of  factora 
that  acquired  great  importance  only  re- 
cently, such  as  the  extreme  sensitivity  ot  the 
post-SUUn  leadership  to  reacaons  within 
the  International  Communist  movement  (for 
whose  aUeglance  it  must  now  openly  com- 
pete with  Communist  China),  to  world 
pubUc  opinion  in  general  and  the  slowly 
emerging  concern  with  the  popularity  ot  Its 
policies  at  home." 

We  know  tor  a  tact  that  Soviet  prestige 
abroad,  particularly  among  the  ovemeas 
Communist  parUes,  has  suffered  as  a  resiUt 
of  the  restriction,  placed  on  its  Jewiai 
minority.  Our  own  protest  campaign  ha. 
domonstrsted  the  sensitivity  ot  the  current 
Soviet  leadership  to  world  pubUc  opinion. 
Who  Is  to  say  that  the  Russians,  locked  as 
they  are  In  Ideological  conlUct  with  Red 
China  and  beset  by  internal  industrial,  agri- 
cultural and  urbanisation  problems  of  the 
moet  complex  order,  would  not  at  this  Junc- 
ture be  receptive  to  an  Initiative  that  would 
relieve  them  of  one  ot  their  least  unporUnt 
but  most  Irritating  problems,  namely  tbe 
disposition  ot  500,000  to  one  mllUon  un- 
ssslmllstable  Jews? 

Was  the  Kosygln  statement  an  Inyltatlon 
for  such  an  Initiative?  We  shall  never  know 
whether  the  Soviet  door  Is  open  unlesa  and 
tmtll  we  make  a  concerted  effort  to  lead 
these  Jews  through  it.  The  time  to  find 
this  out  Is  now,  before  the  Import  of  tbe  Ko- 
sygln statement  becomee  eubmerged  by 
other  events.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
we  put  forward  the  following  proposal.: 

1.  That  the  major  OS.  Jewish  organlrs- 
tlons  sctlng  as  a  single  body  formulsW  a 
detailed  program  for  the  peaceful  evacuation 
of  all  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  unite  with 
their  famlUes  In  North  and  South  America 
and  Western  Europe  or  to  exercise  their  right 
to  emlgrste  to  I«ael: 

a  That  thU  program  be  tacUlUted 
through  the  Immediate  registration  by  aU 
dtlaens  on  the  American  continent  of  the 
name,  and  addreesa.  of  relaOvea  currently 
mldlng  in  Russia  who  have  expresMd  tbe 
dealre  to  unite  with  their  tamlliea  overseas: 

3  That  thU  program  be  accompanl«I  by 
a  detailed  plan  for  the  establishment  of  tbe 
administrative  and  social  machinery  required 
to  expedite  the  documenUtlon,  transporU- 
tlon  and  reception  of  from  500,000  to  one 
million  Russian  Jew..  Thl.  plan  would  In- 
clude the  formation  of  a  national  Sovlet- 
JewUh  voluntary  relief  agency,  sponsorahip 
committees  and  a  national  campaign  fund: 

4  That  the  D.8.  Jewish  coorunimlty,  with 
a  detaUed  plan  at  its  disposal,  request  thst 
the  govenunent  ot  the  U.S.  undertake  to 
clear  all  legal  roadblocks  to  the  admission 
ot  soviet  Jews  both  u  resident,  and  r«l- 
dente-in-trsnsit  a.  wa.  done  In  the  oases  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Cuban  refugees,  using 
the  administrative  and  financial  machinery 
provided  under  the  Migration  and  Refugee 
XMlstance  Act  of  1962,  Public  Law  »»-731 
and  such  emergency  legislation  as  may  be 
reqtiired  to  faelUtate  this  transfer:  and  that 
It  further  requMt  that  the  Onlted  SUles 
act  as  agent  tor  the  American  Jewlah  eom- 
munity  in  presenting  thU  plan  to  the  Soviet 
authorttlea  on  a  government-tCHgovemment 

"s  That  during  tbU  period  of  evacuation 
every  effort  be  made  to  seek  an  Improve- 
ment In  the  sutus  ot  those  Jews  waiting  to 
Join  their  families  abroad  as  weU  sa  those 
who  have  elected  to  remain  In  tha  Soviet 
Onion;  that  in  tact  the  Sonet  government 
be  urgently  entreated  to  pursue  to  letter  and 
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tn  tpJrtt  the  eonrtltuuon*!  md  olher  jrv- 
vaumm  |u>rutMUi(  Uie  Mtlonal  Jewl»b 
mmorltj  complete  reU«lova.  e<Juc»Uon»l  mmI 
culturel  eqoeJltT  "lUi  »"  <>"'«'  froup*  In 
tlie  SOTlet  Union; 

a  Tbet  t»e  Jewe  <tf  UM  Soviet  Union  be 
Inrormed  tarougli  <Uplom«tlc  channels  tli»t 
the  noons  st»nd  open  to  ell  thoee  who  wUh 
to  unite  with  funlllee  ana  reUtlTee  abrowl 
anH  that  thej  be  given  iMurance  that  they 
need  tear  no  reprlaaU.  oOlclal  or  unoOclal, 
In  applytn«  lor  eilt  vliaa. 

The  neceealtj  Joe  presenting  luch  a  plan 
on  a  govermnent-to-govemment  level  Is  In- 
herent In  the  nature  and  ecope  of  the  under- 
taking Olven  the  Soviet  Unions  prewnt 
poUtlcal  involvement  In  the  aHalu  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  heoomea  obvious  that  the 
government  of  Israel  Is  not  In  a  suitable  po. 
sltlon  to  succeealully  represent  such  a  pro- 
posal before  the  authorities  In  Moscow.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  major 
powe>  that  can  direct  the  full  range  of  Soviet 
attention  to  the  plan  and  moreover,  one  that 
has  bad  a  long  history  ot  experience  In  the 
handling  and  admlnlstraOon  of  refugee 
programs. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  optimism  to 
jmtcnd  that  the  chances  are  favorable  for 
ImmedUte  Soviet  stquleacence  to  such  a 
proposal.  At  best,  this  effort  represenU  a 
long  gamble  against  heavy  odds.  But  a  psy- 
chological opening  has  been  offered  to  us 
by  the  Koaygln  statement.  We  dare  not  fall 
to  s«B»  It.  It  has  become  Increasingly  evl- 
dsDt  to  us  that  Soviet  Jewry  Is  basing  Its 
f.]^^t|^,^  (or  survival  on  some  dramatic  action 
<xi  the  part  of  liberated  Western  Jewry. 
Frotota  alooe  cannot  help  our  co-rellglon- 
IsU.  Our  cries  cannot  reach  them  through 
the  tight  screen  of  Sovlet-cenaorahlp. 

They  must  be  given  a  tangible  hope  o( 
rocus  from  the  tear  and  Isolation  and  hope- 
lessness In  which  they  now  And  themselves, 
a  concrete  reason  tor  oonUnulnj  the  fight 
they  are  waging  against  aselmllauon,  or 
auialy  the  battle  will  be  lost  In  the  oosnJng 
<lee*de.  The  Jewish  people  cannot  afford  a 
MCond  European  holocaust,  not  even  a 
bloodless  one  The  Israel  myaUque  U  sUU 
itrcAg  among  Soviet  Jewry.  Israel,  whose 
own  hands  are  tied  In  this  struggle,  needa 
these  skilled,  educated  Russian  Jews  ss  much 
as  any  other  physical  resource.  With  no 
hope  of  reaching  the  promised  Isnd,  even 
thTilrwam  of  Israel  Is  destined  to  Isde  from 
SoTlst  Jewish  memories. 

rar  our  own  American  Jeertsh  community 
and  particularly  our  youth,  who  have  mani- 
fested  so  much   Idealism    In    the   came   of 
dvU  HghU.  the  effort  to  rescue  Soviet  Jewry 
can  provide  a  focal  point  for  the  resurgence 
of  a  glimmering  sense  of  Jewish  oonsclous- 
n,^      The  tast  before  us  Is  so  large,  the 
goal  so  formidable  that  It  must  ot  necessity 
enlist  the  finest  creaUve  talents  and  ener- 
gies at  our  disposal.     Never  nave  our  people 
been  more  In  need  of  a  unifying  force;  not 
since  ths  foundstlon  of  the  Slate  of  Israel 
has  so  thrilling  a  challenge  been  laid  before 
us.      It   will   Uke   months   to   formulate    a 
workable  plan,  months  more  to  create  the 
machinery  to  carry  It  out  and  to  rally  the 
all  million  hearts  and  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Jewish   oommunlty   to   our   side.     But 
once  having  achieved  this  objective,  we  wUl 
have  created  more  than  simply  an  organlia- 
tlon  for  the  rescue  of  Soviet  Jewry.    We  will. 
In  tsct,  have  created  a  permanent  standing 
body    for  the  handUng,  administration  and 
adjudication  of  all  Jewish  Issues  of  national 
and   international  Importance.     We  will   B- 
nally  have  eliminated  the  aa  hoc  atmosphere 
In  which  Jewish  problems  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  past   and  replaced   It  with  an 
ocganlsaUon  that  will   gain  us  the  respect 
and  attenUon  of  the  entire  civilised  world. 
This  Is  the  sacred  trust  we  Inherited  srhen 
we  took  the  torch  from  the  hands  of  our 
fallen  European  brothers  following  the  Hail 
holocaust.    The  rescue  of  Soviet  Jewry  U  our 
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ant  «Mt.  The  tMk  Is  dUBentt,  the  odds  are 
heavy  but  the  pilse  Is  the  salvation  og  a 
minioo  souls.    Ths  tans  to  bcflB  b  now. 


V«ct  •(  D«aMcrM7 

EXTF5NSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  mvsoa 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tliuraday,  March  2,  19S7 
Mr.  BARINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts,  I  Insert  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  prtee- 
wlnnlng  article  of  Thomas  Poy  Robert- 
son, oX  Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  submitted  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest. 
The  article  follows: 

DxHoaucT :  Wbst  It  Miaks  to  M« 
Democracy,    that    concept    that    man    Is 
capable  of  ruling  himself.  Is  one  of  the  most 
persistent    Ideals    of    man.      Many    volumes 
have  been  written  as  man  has  attempted  to 
deane  this  proposlUon  and  to  determine  its 
various  workings.    But  democracy  as  a  simple 
concept   has   defied   dsscrlpUon.      Constltu- 
Uonal  democracy  as  It  eHsU  In  the  United 
States   was   classically   defined   by   Abraham 
Uncoln  as  ■gOTemment  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"     Approximately 
2200  years  prior  to  this  definition,  simple  or 
direct    demcxracy    existed   oo    the   hills   of 
Athens.    But  It  was  not  understood  or  appre- 
clsted  enough  to  survive  the  throes  of  un- 
mltigaled  power      Through  the  Alexandrian 
and  Roman  Empires  and  the  medieval  sUtes 
during   the   period   of   dominance  by   auto- 
cratic and  aristocratic  prtndples  of  govern- 
ment,  through   strivings   tn   the   lower   and 
middle  orders  ot  society,  the  groundwork  was 
laid  for  the  emergence  of  modem  democracy. 
But  our  complexity  of  society  required  con- 
trol   and    simplification    of    the    democraUc 
process.     And  thus,  today  almost  every  exist- 
ing form  at  democracy  U  representaUve  In 
nature.     But.   as   long  as  the  vote  remains 
with  the  electorate,  one  vote  for  each  man. 
It  Is  stUl  government  In  which  the  supreme 
power  Is  vested  In  the  people  and  exercised 
by  them.     Hence,  government  by  the  people, 
a  democracy. 

But  my  responsibility  at  this  Ume  U  not 
to  define  democracy  but  to  tell  what  It  means 
to  me.  How  shall  I  describe  that  which  I 
have  only  recently  begun  to  appreciate.  As 
a  child  I  enjoyed  the  frulu  of  democracy  as  It 
exists  In  this  wonderful  country  of  ours.  But 
as  I  have  begun  to  experience  lU  workings 
and  reason  upon  Its  potentlau  I  have  already 
reached  some  conclusions  which  are  giving 
me  a  new  and  greater  meaning  and  devotion 
to  democracy,  day  by  day. 

First  of  all  democracy  to  me  means  privi- 
leges. It  means  rights  and  finally  It  means 
obligations.  The  privilege  of  voting,  of  pub- 
lic schooling,  and  right  to  be  heard,  to  wor- 
ship as  I  please  to  bear  arms,  the  obligation 
to  be  worthy  of  democracy  and  the  obllga- 
Uon  of  defending  democracy. 

Certain  men  In  Inlerpretlng  the  preamble 
of  our  ConsUtutlon  concluded  that  these 
benefits  were  wholly  god-given.  But  In  the 
urht  ot  history  we  must  refute  such  a  con- 
clusion. In  as  much  as  man  Is  made  In  the 
Image  of  God  It  Is  only  reasonable  to  know 
that  God  Intended  man  to  walk  upright  In 
the  fuU  dignity  of  his  stature  and  capacity. 
But  as  we  peruse  the  snnals  of  history  we 
find  man,  under  countless  oppressors  and 
numerous  circumstances,  falling  far  short 
<tf  this  Inherent  dignity.    These  benefits  of 


democracy  which  I  now  treasure  ao  highly 
tiAVS  been  won  for  me  through   the  blood, 
sweat,    and    tears    of    myrUds    of    patriots. 
Tboefcre.  I  hold  very  dear  the  beneflu  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
ths    rlghU   of    self-actlvatlons,    freedom   of 
thought,  speech  and  worship.    These  things. 
to  protect  man  from  himself  snd  to  sssurt 
the  very  continuance  of  democracy,  must  be 
regulsted.    But  ss  expressed  by  Chief  Justice 
Charles    Evans    Hughes.    -WhUe    democracy 
must  have  Its  organisation  and  controls,  lu 
vital  breath  la  Individual  liberty."    This  In- 
dividual liberty  U  the  fence  thst  surrounds 
the  churchyard  and  schoolyard  and  allowing 
every  race,  religion  and  creed  to  enjoy  their 
rights  to  the  frulU  of  their  labor.    It  U  the 
fence   that   surrounds   the   prlnUng   presses 
and  the  speakers  platform  allowing  each  snd 
every  human  being  the  right  to  be  heard. 
Therefore,  1  shall  not  In  sny  way  shirk  or 
withdraw  from  ths  obligations  Inherent  in 
this  democracy  because  democracy  means  the 
fullest  expression  ot  the  worth  of  man.     As 
waa  stated  by  Harry  Emerson  Fyjedick.    •De- 
mocracy la  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
there  are  extraordinary  possibilities  In  ordi- 
nary people  '•    under  oo  other  system  has  It 
proved  possible  to  achieve  ao  much  for  so 
many. 
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ne  State  of  the  Ecoaon; 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TkiAS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  March  2.  1K7 
Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  concerned  about  the  sUte  of  the 
economy.  I  tblnk  the  following  com- 
ments by  Mr.  Verity,  president  of  Armco 
Steel  Corp.,  highlight  some  slgfiUlcant 
problems  and  oiler  some  equally  signifi- 
cant answers. 

1  Insert  Mr.  Verity's  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rgcoao: 
Excmrrs     Psom     RiMAaKS     Made     «v     Us. 
WiUJiM  Vxmrrr.  PsianwNT.  Asmco  ST«n. 
Coar..    TO    rm*    Washinotom    Soctrrr    or 
iNvirnixKT  AKATTiiw.  PSBaOASl  ai.  1»«T 
I  am  sure  you  are  Interested  In  a  quick 
look  at  1B«7.     As  far  as  the  steel  Industry  Is 
concerned,  we  are  In  what  would  be  called  a 
downward  trend.    Some  people  caU  It  a  "lev- 
eung  off".    As  far  as  Armco  Is  concerned,  our 
1»«7  first  quarter  Is  not  going  to  look  as  good 
as  our  19M  first  quarter      I  am  talking  now 
about  the  shipments  of  steel  we  will  mske. 
This  Is  caused  by  a  falling  off  In  the  auto- 
motive markets  and  the  appliance  markets 
In  particular.    Jiost  ol  the  others  ars  fairly 
strong- 
Very  frankly,  we  do  not  think  that  this  Is 
a  signal  of  a  recession.     We  think  It  la  a 
leveung  off  that  U  allowing  roost  of  our  cus- 
tomers to  cut  down  on  their  Inventory  and 
actually  providing,  we  believe,  the  signal  of 
a  further  upturn  In  our  whole  economy.    We 
believe  thU  wUl  probably  take  place  late  in 
19«7,  or  In  19«8.     Bo  we  are  conUnulng  to 
plan  as  we  have  for  increased  steel  needs  sl- 
though  we  may  be  In  a  temporary  slump  for 
a  period  of  months. 

With  that  bACkdrop  I  would  like  to  talk 
Just  for  a  minute  about  the  steel  Industry 
and  Washington.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  steel  Industry's  Unsge  in  Washington 
haa  not  been  a*  favorable  as  that  o(  olher 
Industries,  and  certainly  we  have  learned  the 
bird  way  several  times  about  bow  Important 
It  IS  to  build  a  doaer  reUttonshlp  with  Wash- 
ington,   so  over  the  last  several  year^— and 


I  think  youTI  see  «ila  particularly  In  I»«7— 
our  industry  has  been  doing  more  to  try  to 
oolnt  out  Its  problems  snd  opportunities  to 
both  our  elected  representatives  and  to  the 
CiecuUve  branch  of  the  govammeot.        

we  feel  that  sometimes  the  steel  Industry 
U  mUunderstood.  Looking  at  this  realls- 
Ucauy,  we  find  It  U  probably  our  fault  be- 
cause we  havent  done  a  very  good  Job  of 
communications. 

^w.  are  going  to  spend  a  tremendous 
.mount  ot  tlme-my  kind  of  time  and  the 
ume  of  many  other»-ln  pointing  out  aome 
uTthe  problems  ot  the  Uidustry  and  Its  plans 
for  the  future.  ^  .^^ 

I    would    like    to    give    you    four    quick 

"one  "  the  things  that  our  compsny  Is 
vitally  concerned  with  U  poUutlon  abate- 
ment The  poUutlon  problem  lent  roaUy 
wT  difficult  in  Washington  because  you 
aon't  bavs  soms  of  the  problems  that  we 
hsvs  in  industrial  communities,  or  com- 
munities such  as  aeveland  and  New  Tork 
But  there  Is  a  tremendous  groundswell 
occurring  all  over  the  country  urging  that 
^elhlSg  be  done  to  eUralnat.  air  PoUuUon 
»nd    water    pollution.    We    couldnt    agree 

"our  company  has  taken  a  searchUig  look 
at  the  problem  and  we  have  found  that  to 
dean  the  air  and  clean  the  water  at  otB 
nine  major  planU  In  this  country  Is  going 
to  cost  »88-mlUlon.  Practically  aU  of  thu 
ass  million  will  have  to  be  spent  on  non- 
oroductlve  lacUltlea.  Then,  after  we  spend 
Su  money  on  the  faculties,  it  will  cost  u. 
17  million  a  year  to  operate  thein. 

We  feel  that  the  poUutlon  problem  Is  one 
that  U  not  limited  to  the  steel  Industry  or 
to  any  Induatry.  It  Is  a  real  "tlonjJ  prob- 
lem and  It  U  created  by  municipalities,  by 
agriculture,  by  Induatry  and  by  every  mdl- 
Jldual.  Therefore,  we  teel  that  If  this  prob- 
lem is  to  be  cured  Islrly  promptly,  ths  Con- 
iress  Is  going  to  havs  to  provlds  tax  mcen- 
SIT  to  industry  and  munldpalltis.  a. 
Quickly  aa  poealble. 

We  have  gone  on  record  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  attack  the  problem.  ■";">*" 
tocenUves  and  a  fast  write-off  we  think  we 
Sai  do  It  in  five  years.     Without  these.  It 

will  obviously  take  longer.  

We  are  very  optimistic  »>»"'  •°"',5^; 
gresslonal  help.  There  are  now  78  bUU  In  the 
House  to  provide  tax  Incentlvee  and  fast 
depreciation  write-off  for  Indtistry  on  bona 
fide  non-producUve  pollution  facilities. 

There  Is  one  bill  m  the  Senate,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Carlson,  that  has  37  co-sponsors. 
All  ot  this  Indicates  to  us  that  Congress 
recognise,  this  as  a  major  Problem  and  has 
moved  m  the  dlrecUon  ot  doing  something 
about  it. 

There  U  a  further  problem  In  the  tax  area 
with  the  alx  percent  surtax  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  As  tar  as  we  are  concern^ 
we  cant  find  much  enthusiasm  for  thU  in 
OongrsM.  Ws  csn  find  no  enthusiasm  for 
it  In  the  steel  industry.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  U  that  if  we  see  ourselves  In  a  down 
trend  ot  business  wo  wonder  why  somebody 
feels  we  need  to  take  the  steam  out  of  the 
economy  by  putUng  a  sU  percent  surtax  on. 
We  need  no  such  help  to  take  the  steam 
out  ot  our  buslnem  at  the  moment. 

We  very  frankly  feel  that  this  considera- 
tion Is  entirely  too  late,  and  the  chanoos  sx. 
that  If  It  were  put  Into  effect  In  July  of  this 
year  It  might  well  Impede  the  upturn  v»e  saa 
ahead. 

We  also  have  some  feelings  shout  the  1% 
investment  tax  credit.  An  Industry  llks 
steel  requires  very  large  Investment.  II  we 
sre  enSuraged  through  a  7%  lnv»tment 
tax  credit  to  go  ahead  and  make  mjjor  In- 
vestments to  keep  ourselves  """P*"""' "° 
embark  on  the  program,  and  •ulO'b'J  "?«" 
in  the  middle  c<  it  aomeone  takes  the  Initia- 
tive away,  we  develop  soms  strong  feelings  on 
the  subject. 


We  hare  tried  to  not  allow  this  nspentfon 
to  hurt  our  longrange  program,  and  we  have 
compiled  with  the  Presidents  request.  We 
tried  to  level  out  otir  expenditures,  and  thla 
meant  that  we  reduced  our  expenditures  In 
l»ea  by  shout  »ao-mUllon  and  we  will  maks 
a  BlmUar  reduction  In  19«7.  Ore  place  where 
It  has  hurt  us  Is  at  Houston.  We  would  like 
very  much  to  go  ahead  with  a  structural  miu 
thsre.  We  had  hoped  to  start  construction 
about  the  middle  of  this  year,  but  ws  have 
postponed  groundbreaking  untu  January  1. 
Sis' because  ot  ths  Ux  credit  suspension. 
There  U  discussion  on  the  HUI  about  put- 
ting the  Investment  tax  credit  back  Uito 
effect  earlier  than  next  January,  We  cer- 
tainly hope  thU  happens,  and  we  would  take 

advantage  of  It.  

The  last  Item  that  U  currently  news  In 
Wsshlngton  on  the  steel  Industry  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  Import*.  I  think  most  of  you  are 
tamUlar  vrlth  the  tsct  that  two  weeks  ago 
the  industry  ssked  Congress  to  consider  a 
temporary  isrvy— an  Import  levy— to  help 
the  Industry  Uck  a  critical  problem.  As  tar 
as  our  company  U  concerned.  w«  certainly 

support  ths  poslUon  of  the  Industry.    

However,  we  support  this  as  a  lemporory 
measure.  With  23  plants  In  21  oottntrlea 
abroad,  and  two  more  going  on  the  line 
this  year,  I  think  you  can  aee  that  the  basic 
philosophy  of  our  company  Is  free  trade. 

But  over  the  past  few  years  we  have  found 
thst  the  problem  of  imports  is  one  that  leaUy 
rtould  be  caUed  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
mess  and  the  American  people  because  some 
things  have  developed  which  have  become 
a  real  handicap  to  our  steel  Indtistry. 

All  "developed,"  and  many  "imderde- 
veloped,"  countries  have  their  own  steal  In- 
dustries now.  But  few  of  them  can  use  all 
the  steel  they  produce  In  their  own  do- 
mesuc  economies.  So  they  would  l»e  » 
get  rid  of  that  steel  In  another  country  be- 
cause they  want  fuU  employment  and  they 
also  would  like  to  get  dollars.  So  gues* 
where  they  would  like  to  get  rid  ot  this  steeL 
This  has  become  really  a  national  policy  OC 
many,  many  countries,  such  as  Jspan.  Ger- 
many, Belgium.  Prance.  Italy,  all  ot  whom 
peg  production  at  a  certain  level  and  then 
offer  Incentives  to  producers  or  trading  com- 
panies to  get  rid  of  thst  st«el  in  the  American 
market.  Because  of  thU,  much  of  the  steri 
coming  in  here  Is  below  the  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  at  home— In  other  words  It  Is  be- 
ing "dumped"  here.  In  addition,  many 
countries  have  erected  such  high  tartU  and 
non-tariff  harriers  that  our  opportuniues  for 
export  have  disappeared. 

We  believe  the  unportant  thing  to  keep  be- 
fore you  and  others  U  the  need  for  effective 
adjnlnlstratlon  of  our  present  anU-dumping 
laws  and  the  need  to  creoM  those  conditions 
which  wUl  promote  InternaUonal  trade  on 
an  equitable  and  mutually  beneficial  baals. 
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These  are  seoi«»  which  speak  well  for 
the  man  and  for  his  relationship  with  the 
voters  in  the  Ftat  District  of  Tennessee. 
His  phenomenal  vole-getting  ability  In- 
dicates how  close  he  Is  to  the  people,  and 
how  successful  he  Is  In  representing  their 
vlewa  and  opinions  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States, 


Hon.  Jaaes  H.  QaineB,  of  TeoMSie* 


SPEECH 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBE8BMTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  March  1,1967 
Mr.  SMITH  of  OklahMna.  Mr.  Sp^k- 
er  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  dlstlngulah^ 
colleagues  In  congratulating  J»m8  H. 
QuiLLD)  of  Tennessee  on  his  resounfflng 
victory  In  the  November  1966  election. 
For  2  years,  Jns  has  led  aU  Republican 
congre.«lonal  candidates— rolling  up  an 
87-percent  majority  In  IBM  and  a  73- 
pcToent  majority  In  1064. 


UvoluUry  SerriladeT 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or  WASHnmDW 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBJtBEMTATIVlB 

Thundav.  March  2.  1987 
Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  from  a  constituent,  Mr.  John  F. 
Gallagher,  secretary  of  the  Serta  Mat- 
tress Co.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  letter 
whlcta  I  am  sure  reflects  the  feeling  of  a 
great  number  of  businessmen  in  the 
United  States.  I  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

It  wUl  occur  Immediately  to  most  that 
the  constttuUona)  arg^ument  set  forth  In 
the  letter  is  not  valid,  since  certain  con- 
sUtuUonal  provisions— Including  the  13Ui 
amendment  to  which  the  letter  refers— 
do  not  apply  to  corporations  but  onto  to 
individuals.  Nevertheless,  the  tone  of  th« 
protest  Is  clear  and,  It  seems  to  me, 
eminently  valid. 
The  letter  follows: 

SKTA  MATraixs  Co., 
Tucoma,  WasA.,  rcbniary  13,  U*7. 
Hon.  Plotk  V.  Hicxs, 

Son<rressm«n  SlxO.  District,  SUU  o/  WasH- 

inffton.  Houst  of  KepratnUtlva,  Wash. 

tyigton,  DC. 

HDNiaAM^  SB.   It  is  not  too  o"«h  that 

•oms  ot  us  write  our  Congreesman  relative 

to  legislation  that  affects  the  individual  at. 

Usn  and  the  problems  of  management  of 

business.     But  sometimes  the  red  tape  and 

dlrecUves  of  StatlsUcsl  Bureaus  get  und«  our 

skin  to  the  extent  that  we  become  con^Uln- 

eis  and  crlUcs  without  causs  since  ws  do  not 

bring  some  ot  our  problems  to  our  Repre- 

""AS^r'^nglTriSn^tary  ot  the  Sourid 
MaS^»  &  ^It  Compuiy  of  Tacoma  wovUd 
Uke  to  list  tor  your  observstlon  the  reports 
that  we  are  directed  to  prepare— iritHout 
^pens«<ion-but  with  «»«•»  »' «>^-,  "f: 
Uon  and  penalties  If  not  compiled  with  by 

■"^"o^'lcllon  Of  P«leral  tax«i  thru  with- 
hold  from  employee  payrolls.  Balanced  r«- 
ords  must  be  kept,  balanced  and  "n^ttf  f^ 
twice  each  month— with  penalUes  it  not  paid 
bv  the  3rd  and  18th  of  each  month— regard- 
ItL  of  our  payroll  periods.  For  this  we  re- 
ceive no  compensation. 

(2)  Quarterly  paymenU  of  Kmployinent 
ssiurlty  tax«i  for  Federal  and  8"»  'f*^ 
balanced  records  and  names  shovrlng  amounts 
paid  to  each  employee-toithotif  compema- 

'"^)  Monthly  report,  to  the  D«P^^«  ^ 
Apiculture  covering  number  and  «'«»>»»' 
SlScotton  consumed.    Without  Compen- 

tation  ^ 

(4)  Periodical  reports  to  thePlsnt  a>«r»- 
tine.  Washington.  DC.  ot  Foreign  Cotton 
Stocks   on   hand— WItlout   oompensotion 

(5)  Monthly  reports  for  the  Ce^nsus  De- 
p^ent.  Washington  DC.  a  ^'^'^°^^ 
tTe  various  types  ot  mattreeses,  box  ^nga. 
)ind  other  items  manulactured  by  number.— 
Without  oompensatiois 
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(6)  Bidse.  SalM  and  Bualneas  tax  reporU 
monthly  to  tb«  8tat«  of  WaiDJngtoo  and  Ui« 
City  of  Taoomaw     Without  compenaation. 

(7>  Mlleftge  records  Tor  t&xea  for  the  St*t« 
of  Oregon  coTsrlng  mile«  oorered  by  our 
truck*  when  they  enter  the  «t*t*  of  Oregon — 
No  compensation. 

(8 )  Quarurly  report*  to  the  SUle  of  Waah- 
ington  Depajtment  of  lAbor  uul  industries — 
coverfng  taxes  deducted  &nd  iNUd  for  em- 
ployees with  ft  record  of  hours  and  pftyroU 
tot*l8.     Without  compensation. 

(0)  Union  monthly  ftasessment  on  psyroU 
for  Heftllh-Welfare  and  penalon  programs— 
part  of  contract  with  Washington  Pumliure 
workers — but  not  a  government  requirement. 
Co*t  for  our  account. 

A  considerable  portion  of  my  Ume  Is 
taken  In  keeping  records  for  these  reports, 
and  the  expense  to  our  firm  ts  conalderable. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  Article  XHI 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  ooosUtutlon  ot 
the  United  Btates,  which  I  assume  in  your 
oath  of  ofllce  you  swore  to  defend.  Article  I 
of  this  bill  Is  as  follows: 

(1)  Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  Servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  of  crime  where- 
of the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  Btates,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  Jtuisdlctlon. 

(3)  Ooncrese  shall  have  power  by  appro- 
prUte  Isflalatlon,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  arUcle. 

I  fTaftm  that  our  &rm  oomea  under  the 
/nrolvatary  Servitudt  since  we  are  forced 
without  compensation  to  expend  our  efforts 
to  complete  these  directives  under  pain  of 
fine  ♦■'^rt  imprteonment  In  some  cases.  Con- 
gnm  approprlatee  funds  for  your  salary,  the 
salariee  of  federal  employees;  for  "unde- 
clared wars"  (Korea  and  Vietnam) .  for  many 
of  the  wasteful  and  duplicated  agencies  and 
bureaus;  even  to  the  extent  of  over  expend- 
ing the  budget:  raising  the  debt  Umlt  with 
no  thought  of  making  It  balance,  thus  caus- 
ing Inflation.  More  dollars  for  Social  Secu- 
rity but  knowing  they  will  have  less  pur- 
chasing power. 

What  1  would  Uke  to  know  from  you  U 
why  Oongrcaa  permlU  the  violation  of  part 
1  of  the  Article  xm  and  what  would  you 
do  about  It  If  I  asked  you  to  "enforce  the 
provlslaoa  of  thu  article"?  Part  3  of  this 
article. 

After  all  If  we  are  to  be  the  Tax  Collector 
and  do  bis  work,  we  should  be  entitled  to 
Oompensation.  I  would  appreciate  your 
comment. 

Host  sincerely. 

JOHK  F.  Oaixaohxx. 

Secretory. 


G«Ttnor  R«MBcr  Critkiscf  Dcoionttra- 
Am  Ci6ts  Protran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  aEPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  March  t,  19S7 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  tbe  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  February  23  New  York  Times. 

l^ie  gist  of  the  article  Is  that  the 
dtfttnguished  Oovemor  of  Michigan. 
Oeorve  Romney,  dislikes  the  "demon- 
stration cities"  program  enacted  Into 
law  last  year.  The  Oovemor  feels  that 
tbe  demonstration  cities  program  re- 
quires drastic  change  If  It  Is  to  be  worth 
while. 

I  am  sure  that  this  House  will  acree 
with  the  Ooremor  when  tbe  demonstra- 


tion dUes  program  comes  up  for  fund- 
ing or  amendment.  If  the  program  Is 
not  drastically  changed,  as  per  Gover- 
nor Rwnney's  recommendation,  then  It 
ought  to  be  drastically  slashed  budget- 
wise. 

The  text  of  the  New  York  Times  story 
follows: 
RoMHXT   camcAL   or  Moon.   Cinia— Ubom 

Local.  AKB  Statx  Rolb  n*  UaaAN  RzicrwAL 

DftIVS 

(By  Warren  Weaver.  Jr.) 
ALBDQuzaQox.  N.  Ukx..  Feb.  32.— Got. 
George  Romney  accused  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration tonight  of  turning  tbe  Federal  ur- 
ban renewal  program  Into  a  "miserable  fail- 
ure." 

"Bulldozed  wastes  lie  empty  In  most  major 
cities  today,  lonely  monumenta  to  families 
and  neighborhoods  that  were  'urban  re- 
newed' out  of  their  homes."  the  Michigan 
Republican  told  a  dinner  here. 

Mr.  Romney  declared  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  failed  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  dtles  because  "It  Is  relying  primarily  on 
Federal  monsy.  Federal  power  and  Federal 
control  and  that  approach  won't  work." 

New  Mexico  was  the  fourth  state  the  Gov- 
ernor baa  visited  In  the  last  &ve  days  on  a 
Western  speaking  tour  that,  he  says,  will 
help  him  decide  whether  to  seek  the  Repub- 
Ucan  nomlnarion  for  President  in  1968. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Republican  dinner. 
Mr.  Romney  called  for  the  elimination  of 
racial  gfaettoes  by  the  enactment  of  "state 
and  local"  fair  housing  laws.  He  explained 
at  his  news  conference  that  this  did  not 
mean  he  was  opposed  to  Federal  legislation 
In  the -area  as  proposed  by  President  John- 
son. 

"I  think  we  can  make  the  most  progress 
If  we  ean  get  authorisation  for  open  bousing 
at  the  local,  state  and  Federal  level."  he 
said. 

Mr.  Romney  maintained  that  "drastic 
change"  was  needed  In  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram that  was  approved  by  Congress  last 
year,  because  It  bypasses  state  officials.  Be 
also  said  that  too  much  Federal  housing 
money  had  gone  Into  the  oonstructlon  of 
luxury  apaiOments. 

The  Oovemor  had  a  kind  word  for  Senator 
John  O.  Tower  of  oelghborlng  Texas,  for 
Qxmsorlng  legislation  to  permit  tenants  of 
public  housing  to  buy  their  own  units. 

Senator  Tower,  a  Republican  conservative, 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  Republican 
Vice  Presidential  candidate  next  year. 

In  a  morning  television  Interview  In  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  Mr.  Romney  reported  one  of  the 
criteria  on  which  he  would  base  bis  decision 
on  the  Presidency. 

He  said  he  "wouldn't  want  to  become  a 
candidate  unless  I  felt  confident  I  could 
wln^-^not  only  the  nomination  but  the  elec- 
tion." 

Mr.  R(»nney.  Interviewed  by  former  Oov. 
Robert  B.  Sroylle.  rejected  any  poliUcal  Iden- 
tification as  a  liberal  or  conservative. 

Tm  Just  a  Republican,"  be  declared,  "and, 
by  golly,  anyone  who  Is  a  Republican  Is  a  Re- 
publican, as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

Got.  Don  Samuelson  of  Idaho  said  the 
Romney  reception  there  had  been  "real 
good"  and  he  had  heard  "a  lot  of  fine  com- 
ments about  the  Oovemor." 

Mr.  Bomney  predicted  that  former  Oov. 
George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabanaa.  if  he  should 
run  as  a  third-party  candidate  tor  President 
In  lIMtS.  would  injure  President  Johnson  more 
than  his  Republican  opponent. 

Most  political  observera  believe,  however, 
that  a  Wallace  candidacy  would  be  more 
harmful  to  the  Republicans  because  It  would 
divide  the  anti-Johnson  Southern  vote. 
which  would  probably  otherwise  go  largely 
to  the  Republican  nominee. 

Tomorrow.  Mr.  Romney  will  move  on  to 
Phoenix  and  Meaa.  ArlB.,  for  more  political 
speeches  and  an  appearance  before  the  aUte 


LegUIature.  He  wUl  return  to  Detroit  to- 
morrow night  for  the  two-day  Bllchlgan  Re- 
publican state  convention. 


Ability  Coaato  CoatMt 

EXTENSION  OF  RE3iARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or   OKUtHOU* 
IN  THE  UOU8S  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1967 
Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Oklahoma  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  spon- 
sors an  -Ability  Counts"  contest.  This 
year  more  than  4.000  students  submitted 
essays  for  Judging. 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
announce  that  a  resident  of  my  district. 
Mlfls  Linda  Albright,  from  Oklahoma 
City,  is  the  flrst-place  winner  of  the  I96T 
contest  In  Oklahoma.  I  extend  my  hearty 
congratulations  to  Miss  Albright:  her 
principal.  Mr.  Ralph  Downs,  of  Putnam 
City  High  School;  and  her  teacher.  Mrs 
Alva  Card. 

I  Include  Miss  Albright's  essay  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Handicapped  Womoow— CoMMUNrrr  Aserrs 
(By  Llnds  Albright,  age  17,  Oklahoma  City. 
OkU.) 
"No  man  Is  an  Island  entire  of  ItseU:  every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent — a  part  of 
the  m.aln."^  Dally  each  one  of  us  comes  In 
contact  with  other  parte — influencing,  shap- 
ing, and  adding  to  that  whole  we  call  a  com- 
munity. Thus,  It  U  Tltal  that  each  part 
function  at  lU  best,  adding  hope  rather  then 
desperation:  self-reliance  rather  ^i*n  de- 
pendency: work  rather  than  Idleness. 

One  part  of  society  In  particular  does  not 
take  this  Important  role  In  the  community 
lightly  as  the  Inevitable  psttem  o*  life.  The 
handicapped  are  determined  to  live  life  to  the 
fuUest  as  productive,  contributing  clUsens 
To  do  so  Is  personal  triumph.  Their  self- 
image  demands  that  they  consciously  take  an 
active  part  in  their  communities.  Every  day, 
thousands  of  handicapped  persons  do  so 
through  their  Jobs,  showing  the  world — end 
themselvee — that  they  are  valuable  aasets  to 
the  communities  In  which  they  live. 

One  such  person  Is  George  Umber,  owner 
of  Swiss  Cleaners  In  Oklahoma  City.  Al- 
though Mr.  Limber  has  been  blind  since  his 
sophomore  year  in  high  scbool.  he  has  re- 
fused to  become  resigned  to  his  misfortune. 
He  proceeded  to  Onlsh  his  educaUon  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
with  a  degree  In  Buslnecs  Administration 
Afterwards,  he  went  Into  business  for  him- 
self. Since  that  time  hts  firm  has  grown 
from  one  to  four  locations.  In  addition  to 
maintaining  his  business,  Mr.  Limber  is  ac- 
tive m  the  community  Itself,  contributing 
his  unusual  Eeal  and  Ingenuity.  Be  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Better  Business  Bureau,  the  Cham- 
ber o<  Commerce,  and  the  Oklahoma  Dry 
Cleaners'  AseocUtlon.  He  also  takes  an  ac- 
tive part  on  the  board  of  directors  at  his 
church.  He  certainly  has  set  a  fine  example 
of  determination  and  self-reliance  to  his 
three  sons  and  •eaoolatas  as  well  as  furnish- 
ing the  community  with  a  fine  dry  cleaning 
eervloe. 

Another  handlc^ped  Individual  contrlb- 
tng  to  the  oocnmunlty  Is  Marie  Brooks,  the 
personnel   director    (or    Ooodwlll    Industries 
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I-  Oklahoma  City.  To  Miss  Brooto. »  para- 
lOeglc.  OoodwlU  U  not  just  a  Job,  but  a 
lJ^  During  my  conversation  with  her,  I 
oould  not  help  being  Impressed  with  the  con- 
cern she  haa  for  the  development  of  the 
handicapped  as  a  whole— not  Just  In  voca- 
ttonal  training.  In  one  instance  I  obeervod, 
.ha  went  out  of  her  way  to  help  another  In- 
dlrldual  to  regain  hU  interest  in  and  raspon- 
*bUlty  for  himself.  Instead  of  simply  ar- 
ranging an  appointment  for  him,  she  showed 
mm  how  to  arrange  It  for  himself;  then  left 
the  responsibility  for  arranging  the  appoint- 
ment up  to  him.  Another  instance  dlsplay- 
IM  her  dedication  that  I  observed  was  the 
placement  of  Johnny  BrlgbtweU.  a  mentally 
f^tarded  man.  After  unsuccessly  trying  to 
place  him  In  several  departments,  she  re- 
fused to  give  up.  She  flnaUy  placed  him  In 
the  cafeteria — this  time  succeasfully.  ^om 
that  time  on.  his  immediate  supcrvlsora  re- 
ported great  Improvement.  Now.  Johnny's 
Icsponee  to  his  Job  Is  "It's  fun."  Marie 
Brooks'  devotion  has  helped  many  other 
handicapped  indlTlduals  like  Johnny  Brlgbt- 
weU to  adjust  to  their  handicaps  and  be- 
come well-placed,  productive  ootnmimlty  aa- 
KU.  People  of  her  dedication  ore  an  in- 
dispensable asset  to  any  community. 

It  U  true  that  these  two  people  and 
thousands  like  them  are  aaseU  to  my  com- 
munity in  the  senas  that  they  perform  need- 
ed te-^"  well.  But  that  is  only  the  first 
p«-t  of  their  services.  More  Important  are 
the  poalUve  atUtudes  they  add  to  the  com- 
munity. Uke  Marie  Brooks,  they  shape  the 
community  by  teaching  others  hope,  self-re- 
liance, and  personal  responsibility  through 
the  fine  examples  of  their  own  lives.  Like 
Mr.  Limber,  they  do  their  share  of  adding  to 
the  community  by  work  for  civic  organisa- 
tions such  as  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  parts  of  the 
whole,  they  Influence  the  community  by 
serving  as  lights  of  hope  and  courage — not 
only  to  the  handicapped  as  Marie  Brooks 
has  done,  but  to  the  entire  survival  of  the 
philosophy  on  which  this  country  was  built — 
"I  can."  They  live,  work,  and  build  by  this 
philosophy  while  others  talk  about  Its  dis- 
appearance. They  aUnd  as  symbols  of  cour- 
age to  anyone  determined  to  make  the  beet 
of  what  he  has  Instead  of  complaining  about 
why  he  cant.  This  fervor  of  determination 
is  inescapably  passed  on  to  their  nelghbore, 
co-workers,  and  chUdren.  They  inject  the 
oommunlty  with  hope  and  self-reliance — lu 
best  defense  against  Its  worst  enemy,  lasl- 
ness  and  apathy — the  one  handicap  theae 
people  do  not  have.  There  could  be  no 
greater  contribution  to  any  community. 


Certainly  the  example  of  Buckeye  wmld 
well  serve  as  an  outstanding  axample  for 
other  industries  throughout  this  Nation. 

OfflciaJs  of  this  plant,  and  the  parent 
Procter  &  Oamble  organization  are  to  be 
commended. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  araw  Wnx  Bi  Eaaa^ 
Buckeye  Oelluloee  Corp..  Is  going  to  clean 
up   the  PenhoUoway  River,  which   its  mill 
near   Perry   has   been    polluUng   for  nearly 
30  years.     It  Is  a  welcome  development. 

It  wUl  Uke  several  years  and  expenditure 
of  BOme  $3A  mllllom  to  restore  the  lower 
reaches  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  some- 
where near  Its  natural  condition.  The  cost 
will  be  repaid  to  Buckeye  In  public  good  will 
and  respect.  ,  «^  ,„ 

Buckeye  has  been  a  good  citizen  of  Taylor 
ooimty.  Its  huge  mill  put  the  city  of  Perry 
and  the  surrounding  area  on  Ite  feet  eco- 
nomically. It  has  contributed  flnanclaUy 
by  voluntary  donation  as  well  as  taxation  to 
civic  Improvement*.  It  has  undertaken  s  fine 
reforestation  program.  lU  employee  and  of- 
flclnls  play  significant  roles  as  cltteens  of  the 

community.  

The  one  big  stain  on  Buckeye  s  record  ha* 
been  that  stinking  Ptnholloway.  Not  many 
people  In  Taylor  county  complained.  Some 
even  said  "It  Bmells  like  dollar  bllla."  In- 
deed, the  people  of  Taylor  county  ooiildnt 
complain.  They  had  passed  a  special  act 
through  the  1947  Legislature  to  permit  use 
of  the  sUeam  for  disposal  of  Industrial 
waste.  It  was  the  price  they  paW  to  help 
induce  location  of  the  big  mill  In  their  dis- 
tressed area. 

This  was  an  inglorious  deal  that  neither 
the  county  nor  Buckeye  is  proutf  of.  It  Is 
good  to  have  the  error  corrected. 

liCt  all  Florida  communities  which  seek 
Industry,  and  all  industrial  ptanta  which 
seek  locations,  learn  from  this  example-  U 
doesnt  pay  to  contaminate  our  air  and 
water  Sooner  or  later,  the  foul  mess  must 
be  cleaned  up.  It  will  cost  less  In  pubUo 
respect,  and  perhaps  less  in  dollars,  to  avoid 
pollution  from  the  beginning. 


A  Defease  of  tlie  Comic  Strip  Stady  bj  tkc 
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ildi<ea(vre  in  gnugU^  LUeraturt  (Bareourt. 
Brace  A  World.  Ine^  190S)  p.  334. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  nx>KiD* 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BKPESSBNTATIVKS 

ThuTtdav,  March  2,  19ST 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  ape»ker,  water  and 
air  pollution  continues  to  plague  all  at 
America.  It  te.  therefore,  heartening 
when  a  great  company  determines  to  do 
something  about  It. 

Such  la  the  case  of  Buckeye  CeUulose 
Corp.  of  Perry.  Fla-.  In  my  district.  They 
are  going  to  do  something  about  the  pol- 
lution their  wastes  have  cauiied,  and  their 
actions  are  those  of  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  company— not  because  they 
are  being  forced  to. 

I  am  inserting  here  an  editorial  wl^lch 
appeared  In  the  Tallahassee  Democrat 
of  February  23, 1967.  regarding  this  work. 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Mxssonax 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESENTATIVBS 

Thuridav.  March  2,  1S67 
Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  Issued  a  strong  criticism  of  a 
Johnson  admlnLitraUon  grant  to  tbe 
University  of  California  for  a  study  of 
comic  strips.  I  asked  "would  you  bellere 
a  comic  book  that  cost  »8,789?" 

Apparently  my  criticism  rubbed  a  raw 
nerve  over  at  the  National  Foundation  oft 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  I  received 
a  letter  from  National  Chairman  Bamaby 
C  Keeney.  who  proceeded,  with  great 
vigor  to  tcU  me  why  this  grant  for  the 
study  of  comic  strips  was  so  Important  to 
the  survival  and  weU-belng  of  Oie  Nation. 
Needless  to  say.  Mr.  B.  Keeney  said 
nothing  to  change  my  poslUon.  nor  am  I 
sure  that  my  arguments  will  cause  him 
to  change  his.  But  at  least  we  have 
established  a  dialog,  and  perhaps  be  will 
accept  tie  compromise  suggestion  that 
the  Dnlverelty  of  CallTomla  study  Instead 


what  happens  when  a  great  unlvcnlty 
allows  Its  campus  to  be  taken  over  by 
nonstudents  for  demonstrations.  Chair- 
man B.  Keeneys  letter  and  my  response, 
plus  a  news  release,  follows: 

NATtOMAI.  PonNDATION  OH  TBX  AMS 
AKO  THK  HUMANRXn. 

Wiuhinfton,  DXl.,  fKhnurf  15. 1867. 
Boo.DuvwaxdO.  Hau.. 
House  of  RcpT€itm1ative». 
Woshtngton.  D.C. 

DxAm  CONCEXSSMAN  H*l  I,  ■'  1  bftve  rasd  your 
remuks  In  the  ETenlng  8t»r  atout  our  grant 
fiW  the  study  oj  strip  CArtooni  and  I  am 
writing  to  t«U  you  why  we  made  Ulli  grant. 
Cartoons  and  cocnlo  Btrlps  are  an  Unportaut 
aource  tor  hUtory.  parUcularly  of  tJie  his- 
tory of  public  thinking  and  public  attltulea. 
Cartoona  and  coznlc  atrlpe  boUi  have  an  Im- 
portant effect  upon  public  thlnVlng.  which 
thej  aUo  reflect.  In  tbe  l»th  century  the 
cartoonlaU  Involved  In  the  grant  in  question 
developed  an  artistic  aborthand,  ao  to  apeak, 
which  enabled  them  to  depict  and  even  to 
caricature  peraona  and  attitudes,  and  which 
bad  a  great  effect  on  aubaequent  cartoonlats. 
Both  the  cartoon  and  the  comlo  atrip  have 
b««n  of  oonalderBble  Importance  In  th« 
oourae  of  American  history,  and  they  have 
their  background  In  the  ifftb  and  Ifith  cen- 
turiea.  Fof  eaample.  the  cartoonist  Naat  a|>. 
peaii  to  have  originated  the  BepubUcan 
elephant  and  the  Democratic  donkey.  He 
created  the  Tammany  tiger  and  probably  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  downTall  of  Boae 
Tweed.  Mori  recently.  atUtudea  pictured 
daily  In  such  itrlpi  aa  ■UtUe  Orphan  Annie" 
have  been  an  Important  source  of  pollUcal 
Ideas  and  atUtudea  foe  the  young,  and  even 
of  those  not  eo  young. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  It  la  Important  that 

w«  underatand  the  backgroimd  of  thla  sort 

tjt  popular  art,  not  lor  arfa  sake,  but  almply 

t^  a  way  of  understanding  ouraelvea  better. 

Slneerely  yvura. 

BaBNABT  C.  KamsT. 

C/ialfiTMlt. 

CoifoaaBS  or  th«  UKiran  States. 

Houas  or  BxPaaaxrrrATlv^ 
Wajhlnyton,  DC,  retrraary  II,  1H7. 
Mr.  Baxnabt  C.  KaxirrT. 

Ch«tr7T»«n.  National  foundation  on  Ihm  Arta 
and  tha  Humanitie*.  Wathington.  D.C. 
Mr  Dias  Chahimam  Karorr:  Thanks  ftr 
your  apparently  honeat  and  Intcnae  effort 
of  15  February  IMT  to  Juatlty  tbe  Founda- 
Uan's  granta  for  rtudy  at  the  origin  and  his- 
tory ol  comic  atrlpe.  I  etui  maintain  my 
pcaltlon. 

Hi.  Keeney.  I  would  like,  for  the  moment, 
to  grant  that  every  sutement  you  make 
about  the  cornice  and  carbjonlati  la  true.  I 
readily  acknowledge.  In  fact  admli«.  the  art 
and  akUl  of  the  cartoonist  and  the  comic 
strip  writer.  I  giant  that  the  political  car- 
toonist has  had  a  elgnlflcant  Impact  on  his- 
tory. I  even  deplore  the  fart  that  comic 
■tripe  have  not  had  even  greater  Impact.  IT 
more  membere  of  the  Supreme  Court  read 
Dick  Tracy  regularly,  and  became  aware  of 
the  growing  crtme  rate  In  America,  perhape 
we  would  not  have  had  some  ot  the  declslona 
which  have  created  »uch  a  Bourlahlng  cli- 
mate for  tbe  rising  crime  rate. 

But  what  baa  all  this  got  to  do  with  using 
the  taipayer'i  doUare  to  compUe  a  history 
of  the  comic  stripe  at  a  time  of  eevere  stralna 
on  the  Federal  Treasury,  deflclt  .pending  and 
Inflation?  What  possible  benefit  can  «<^» 
to  the  uxpaver  from  such  a  study?  why 
does  the  nnlveralty  of  California  not  apply 
to  a  private  Foundation  for  fundi  vrt'" 
which  to  make  such  a  study?  Has  It  Wed 
the  CIA?  How  can  you  Justify  this,  and  other 
itranta  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a  time  when 
the  President  Is  aaklng  taxpayers  to  dig 
deeper  In  their  pockets  and  ^prove  another 
increase  In  Federal  taxes?  Where  U  your 
sense  of  priority  and  used* 
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n  would  •!»  ttan  to  rot  tbxt  the  Onl- 
■nnity  at  CalUomta.  IMMid  oJ  wmstlng  •uch 
rundi  on  »  rtudy  <«  K™'*  ttrlp..  nUght  do  » 
iffMtCT  lerylc*  for  both  ttteU  »nd  U>«  n»- 
uon.  by  m»Xlng  >  rtTidj  of  wh»t  b»ppen» 
when  1  grMt  Unlyerelty  tunu  lt»  c»mpus 
o»«  to  non-«tudent»  who  then  um  It  m  • 
■Md  bed  for  rlou.  uuurrectlon  and  »nU- 
Virtn»m  d«nonrt»»uon».  Now  tbmioot 
teMsrcb  pro)«ct  tb»t  might  weU  be  worth 
the  effort. 

Sincerely,  „  _ 

Domwus  O.  Bau.. 

UtmlKT  0/  Conirru. 
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I  Wkkk  IK  Washington 

(Prom  the  ofllce  of  Oongreeranen  Dc«w««d  O. 
Baix,  R«pubUc»n,  of  Mlnnesotn) 

Juat  »  Uttle  over  one  month  from  now. 
ailUaos  of  Amertcane  wUl  go  through  the 
«imu»l  oedeal  of  BlUng  out  their  Income  tax 
foima  Many  will  be  thocked,  angry  and  dU- 
«^Md  to  and  they  •till  owe  Onde  Sam  a 
irtioppliig  amount  of  money  even  after  a 
year%  withholding.  

Mort  taxpayeta  wUl  adtnowledge  the  need 
for  revenuea  to  meet  heavy  defenae  eipendl- 
tuiee  and  a  boat  of  other  eipeutee  ot  govern- 
ment The  chance*  are  they  would  be  even 
more  ebocked.  angry,  and  dlatreased;  if  they 
know  how  the  Federal  Oovernment  Inatate  on 
frlttenng  away  their  money  on  eome  quea- 
tlonable  and  even  rldlculoua  reeearch  proj- 

&  week  ago.  I  pointed  out  that  the  tax- 
•upportMl  Katlomal  roundatJon  on  the  Arta 
and  HumanltlM  had  awarded  a  grant  of 
(8  788  to  the  Unlverilty  of  California  for  a 
•tudy  of  comic  atrlpe.  The  grant  waa  one  of 
80,  whoae  combined  total  waa  Juat  under  one 

million  dollara.  

in  challenging  approval  of  thla  gr"*;  » 
the  floor  of  the  Houae.  I  .aid  the  ■ciedlUbl  - 
ItT  gap"  will  oooUnue  to  widen  until  thu 
^kimlnlatratlon  learna  to  dletinguUh  between 
what  U  eaaentlAl  and  what  la  utter  nonaenie, 
wehn  It  cornea  to  ipendlng  the  taxpayer'a 
dollara  In  lime  of  war  and  eevere  atraln  on 

the  Federal  Treaaury.  

Apparently  my  crlUclam  of  the  comic  book 
granit  -rubbed  a  raw  nerve,"  at  the  NaUonal 
JtoundaUon  on  the  Aru  and  Humanltiea. 
A  few  daya  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  lU 
NaUonal  chairman,  Bamaby  C.  Keeney. 
Chairman  Keeney  prooeded  to  teU  me  why 
thle  grant  for  the  etudy  of  oomlc  atrlpa  waa 
■o  important  to  the  aurvlval  ot  the  nation. 

"Ckrtoona  and  oomlc  itrlpa,"  he  lald,  "are 
an  Important  lource  for  hlalory  particularly  , 
the  hlatcry  of  public  thinking  and  public 
attltudee  ,  ,  .  the  comic  atrip  ha»  been  of  con- 
aiderable  unportance  In  the  courae  of  Ameri- 
can hlatory  ,  .  .  atUtudee  pictured  daUy 
In  auch  atnpe  aa  Uttle  Orphan  Annie."  be 
admonlahaa.  "have  been  an  Important  aourco 
of  poUtlcal  Ideaa  and  attltudee  for  the  young, 
and  even  of  thoae  no*  ao  young. 

In  tact  about  the  only  thing  left  unaald  In 
Chairman  Keeneya  letter  la  whether  or  not 
the  oomlc  atrtpa  are  auch  a  vital  part  of 
American  policy  that  they  too  have  been  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  CIA. 

Chairman  Keeney  coocludea  that  "it  U  Im- 
portant that  we  underatand  the  background 
of  thla  aort  of  popular  art,  not  for  art'a  aake 
but  almply  aa  a  way  of  undenundlng  our- 
aelvca  better." 

Of  oourae  the  chairman  mlaaea  the  whole 
point  of  my  crttldam.  I  readily  acknowl- 
•dge.  In  fact  admire,  tbe  art  and  akiU  of  the 
eartoodat  and  the  comic  atrip  writer.  Cer- 
tainly, I  think  the  poliUcal  cartoonlat  in 
America  haa  had  a  algniflcant  Impact  on  hla- 
tory I  In  aome  caaea  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
comic  atrlpe  have  not  had  aa  much  Impact 
aa  they  perhapa  ahould.  Maybe  U  more 
Membela  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  read  Dick 
Tracy  and  became  aware  of  the  growing 
crtDM  rate  In  America  we  would  not  have 
bad  aiane  «  the  deelalona  that  have  been 


giving  crime  each  an  attraettva  ellmaU  In 
which  to  glow. 

But.  what  haa  aU  thla  to  do,  with  oalng  the 
taxpayer'a  dollara  to  ooBoplle  a  hlatory  of 
the  Mtnle  atripat  What  poaalbU  beneflt  can 
accrue  to  the  taipayera  of  America  from 
auch  a  atudy,  or  other  atudlea  of  a  aimllar 
nature  auch  aa  aiLOOO  for  a  eoclal  hlatory  of 
French  medicine  from  17«»-1B1»,  and  an- 
other grant  tor  (38,000  to  atudy  changing 
patterna  of  Moalem  family  life? 

Government  aubaldiaed  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment baa  muiuplied  five  Umea  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  now  totala  la  billion  dol- 
lars a  year— exceeding  even  the  14  blllloo 
aoUar  Interest,  paid  on  the  pubUc  debt. 

Most  assuredly  there  may  be  problem  areas 
in  Amerlain  life  today  which  are  worthy  ot 
conalderaUon  In  the  Held  of  federal  research 
But  It  would  seem  to  me.  for  example,  that 
the  University  of  California.  Instead  ol  wast- 
ing such  funds  on  a  study  of  oomlc  strip 
history,  might  do  a  grsater  service  tor  both 
ItseU  and  the  nation,  by  making  a  study  of 
what  happens  when  a  great  unlverrtty  turns 
Its  campus  over  to  nonstudents.  who  then 
use  It  ss  aeed  l)ed  for  riot.  InsurrecUon  and 
antl-Vletnam  demonstrations.  Now  there's 
a  research  project  that  might  weU  be  worth 
the  effort. 


PropcM  Uadcr  tk*  Edvatieul  TckmioB 
FacilitiM  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Off 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  maa 

IN  THB  HOP8K  OP  RKPRSSKNTATIVia 

Thurtdav.  March  2.  lit? 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  a  few  days 
a«o  President  Johnson  made  some  Impor- 
tant statenients  about  noncommercial 
broadcasting  In  hU  eduoatlonal  message. 
I  thought  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to 
review  the  operation  of  the  Educational 
Television  Facilities  Act  which  began  op- 
eration In  May  1963  and  expires  this  year. 
Frankly,  I  was  very  Impressed  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  getting  surprising  re- 
sults frtim  the  Incentives  It  has  been 
providing. 

When  the  last  grant  has  been  made, 
four  out  of  every  five  of  the  118  educa- 
tional television  stations  now  on  the  air 
or  under  construction  will  have  received 
financial  help  under  this  act.  The  num- 
ber of  educational  television  sUtions  In 
America  has  more  than  doubled  since 
the  first  grant  was  made  In  August  of 
1963  These  grants  have  gone  to  all 
parts  ot  the  country.  They  have  been 
used  for  the  activation  and  eitpanslon  of 
educational  television  stations  In  4S 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
$32  minion  win  assist  the  start  of  93  new 
stations  and  wiU  go  to  the  expansion  or 
Improvefnent  of  69  existing  stations. 
Over  50  mlUlon  persons  now  have  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  television  who  did 
not  have  It  In  May  1963.  Furthermore 
these  grants  have  provided  an  estimated 
69  million  persorui  with  Improved  educa- 
tional television  reception. 

The  SUtes  are  moving  steadily  toward 
statewide  systems  of  educational  televi- 
sion broadcasting.  Before  this  act  no 
State  had  more  than  six  stations.   Today 


seven  States  have  seven  or  more  educa- 
tional television  stations  In  operation  or 
under  ooiuitructlon.  The  number  ol 
States  affected  at  least  in  part  by  net- 
work Interootmectlon  systems  In  opera- 
tion or  under  construction  has  tripled. 
The  development  of  statewide  educa- 
tional television  systems  in  each  of  the 
States  Is  essential  if  the  knowledge  needs 
of  an  of  tbe  people  are  to  be  served  effi- 
ciently, effectively,  and  with  some  degree 
of  equity. 

There  has  been  a  growing  momentum 
In  the  growth  of  educational  television 
facilities  as  a  result  of  Ffedersl  support. 
During  fiscal  year  1964  approxlmaUly  15 
million  was  obUgited,  the  next  year  was 
the  same,  but  In  1968  nearly  »13  mUfion 
was  granted,  and  this  year  the  approxi- 
mately *9  million  remaining  avaUable 
under  the  authorization  Is  expected  to 
be  distributed  well  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  With  Federal  support  edu- 
cational television  will  someday  cover 
the  coimtry,  or  essential  sections  of  the 
coimtry.  ,         _ 

The  Federal  Communications  com- 
mission has  reserved  932  channels  to 
assure  nationwide  coverage.  The  acUva- 
Uon  of  this  number  of  channels  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  one  educa- 
tional television  broadcast  signal  in 
nearly  every  part  of  our  country,  and 
that  in  the  40  major  centers  ot  pop- 
ulaUon  there  would  be  two  signals. 
Even  at  the  present  rate  ot  construction 
the  goal  of  nationwide  educational  tele- 
vision will  take  over  20  years. 

President  Johnson  placed  great  stress 
on  the  continuation  of  the  EducaUonal 
Television  FaciUtlea  Act  In  his  educaUon 
message  last  week.  It  Is  ImporUnt  that 
this  important  growth  should' continue, 
and  if  anything,  at  a  more  rapid  pace 
than  In  the  past. 

The  real  Ust  of  the  worth  of  educa- 
tional television  Is  In  what  the  sUtion 
provides  by  way  of  programs— It  Is  the 
programs  which  provide  the  beneflto  to 
people.  These  educational  television 
sUUons  have  not  had  the  operating 
fimds  to  make  poaslWe  the  best  In  pro- 
grams For  this  reason  the  Idea  of  an 
independent  nonprofit  oorporatlon  for 
public  television  deserves  the  close  at- 
tention of  Congress. 

The  airwaves  represent  a  vital — and 
limited — resource  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  Is  altogether  proper  that 
it  be  used  to  extend  and  Improve  Indi- 
vidual opportunity. 

The  Educational  Television  Faculties 
Act  runs  out  on  July  1.  It  Is  Important 
that  we  give  Immediate  attention  to 
educational  television  In  order  that  the 
present  rate  of  progress  under  the  Fed- 
eral grant  program  Is  not  slowed  or  tem- 
porarily stopped. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  aU  phases  of  partisan  poUUcal  ac- 
tivities be  kept  off  the  air.  I  had  heard 
instances  where  some  educational  tele- 
vision stations  have  slanted  editorials, 
stories,  or  Individual  views— to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  other  Individuals  or  parties— 
and  thU  Is  not  only  unfair.  It  Is  a  fright- 
ening poaslhiUty.  This  aspect  should 
be  examined  or  Investigated  to  be  sure 
that  any  educaUonal  television  programs 
are  nonpartisan. 


March  2,  1967 

IttitmUmt  FreedoB  Safcfsv^  A»erie« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  lujMoa 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  fUtPRBSENTATTVES 

ThuTtday.  March.  2,  J»«7 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  and  personal 
pride  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  fine  expression  of  the 
freedom  and  corresponding  responsibil- 
ity inherent  In  the  American  way  of  Me 
by  a  constituent  of  mine  from  SterUng, 
111  The  writer,  RDlc.  John  S.  Parker, 
U S  Navy,  is  one  of  50  US.  service  men 
and  women  who  have  been  awarded  the 
Valley  Forge  Patriots  Award,  »100  and 
the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal, 
by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  Petty  Officer  Parker  submitted 
the  foUowlng  entry  In  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  award  category  "Letters 
Prom  Armed  Forces  Personnel.'  In  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  to  write  on  the 
topic  "Defending  Freedom  Safeguards 
America."  His  essay  Is  a  most  Inspiring 
expression  ot  the  vlUUzlng  and  basic 
components  of  American  home,  commu- 
nity, and  national  Ule. 
The  essay  foUows: 

Nearly  300  years  ago,  a  brave,  bold  and 
rebeUloua  youth  was  brought  before  an 
august  body  of  Judge  and  Jury.  Df"*""' 
he  searched  a  score  of  expressionless  faces  In 
hopeful  anticipation  for  sympathy  towards 
bis  cause.  No  one  dared  offer  defense  in  his 
behalf,  so  the  youth  bowed  hU  head  de- 
jectedly, making  a  •"•"  J"'™'?''  "  °^. 
suddenly,  as  though  Ood  had  heard  the 
entreaty  and  Joined  him,  the  young  man 
amiled  and  raised  his  head  to  speak. 

OenUemen.  having  been  denied  the  right 
of  repre«!nl»tlon  and  hereby  tried  because  of 
centuries  of  Ignorance.  I  feel  no  remorse  for 
my  supposed  crime.  And,  only  through  ft^- 
ture  generations  shall  It  ever  be  known  If 
what  I-ve  done  was  right  or  wrong.  There- 
fore let  It  be  recorded,  that  your  reproach  did 
not  cast  me  Into  a  pool  of  fear.  Rather  let 
it  be  said  I  was  permeated  with  a  deep  aense 
o(  innocent  humlUty  that  elevated  me  above 
the  environment  of  my  condemnation. 

"I  stand  accused  of  a  crime  that  tran- 
scends the  authority  of  this  «>""  "  «*" 
Judgment.  Yet.  you  have  persevered  m  the 
uash  of  the  prosecuUon.  now  hear  "-d  weigh 
unblssedly  the  truth  of  the  defense.  I  shall 
ask  but  two  questions,  which  not  one  among 
you  will  dare  answer— even  though  m  fact 
your  silence  wlU  condemn  you.  How  many 
here  in  thla  room  of  hypocrisy  can  say.  that 
had  he  been  forced  into  a  sUnUar  clrcum- 
sunce.  he  would  have  reacted  differently? 
How  many  of  you  can  stand  Innocent  of 
gluttonous  desire  for  power,  poaaeeston  of 
properly  and  pretense  of  glory  that  precipi- 
tated my  acUons  to  assure  survival? 

Silence  weighed  heavily  In  the  room  while 
the  youth  moanentarlly  closed  his  eyes,  wet 
his  nervous  lips  snd  shivered  involuntarily. 
Then  with  clenched  Osta  trembling  at  his 
side  he  glanced  around  the  room  before  con- 
tinuing Raising  both  of  his  clenched  fists 
m  emphasis,  he  conveyed  an  inspiration  that 
would  laat  forever. 

"Uet  it  he  known  that  from  this  day  for- 
vrard  I  and  all  my  children,  and  ail  their  chil- 
dren shall  be  tree.  Freedom  shall  b*  the 
heritage  of  my  sons  and  their  sons,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  I  pledge  that,  through 
eternal  vigilance,  even  though  it  may  cost 
me  my  life,  I  win  achieve  this  heritage.  My 
heirs  Will  carry  forth  thla  torch  o<  vigllanoe 
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foe  aU  tte  world  to  aee  and  respect,  for  they 
ahaU  be  InaUlied  at  birth  with  the  courage, 
wladom  and  atrength  to  defend  freedom. 
They  ahall  be  dedicated  to  tlie  idea:  Defend- 
ing   Freedom    Safefuarda    my     name     and 

With  thoae  departmg  worda.  Amerii* 
walked  unreatralned  from  the  room  and  into 
the  pages  of  tiistory. 


Tke  Press  aad  Ike  PioceM  of  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ii.LiNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTSdav,  March  2,  1SS7 
Mr  liaCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers are  quite  weU  aware  that  the  now 
famed  Speck  trial  U  being  held  in  my 
home  community  of  Peoria,  HI.,  and  that 
Judge  Paschen  has  been  criticized  In 
many  quarters  for  the  very  stringent 
rules  he  has  laid  down  for  the  news 
media  In  covering  the  trial.  This,  I  am 
sure,  prompted  the  very  outspoken  edi- 
tor of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  to  write 
a  series  of  three  editorials  appearing  on 
February  22,  23,  and  24,  and  covering 
the  subject  ot  the  press  and  the  prooras 
ot  law  Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  three  editorials  appear 
chronologically  at  this  point  In  the 
Record 


Tint  Psoctsa  or  Law— Evarsoors  BosmaBS 
Pace  to  face  with  the  court  rules  in  the 
Speck  case  the  professional  newsmen's 
organization,  the  pubUahers'  organisaUon, 
and  AP  edltora  have  acreamed  out  in  pro- 
test^and  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  launched 
a  lawsuit. 
We  are  not  screaming. 
It  may  weU  be  that  Judge  Peachen  haa 
exceeded  hia  authority,  but  hla  exaggerated 
effort  to  keep  thla  trial  completely  anU- 
sepUc  does  not  do  violence  to  the  public's 
leglUmate  intereats  and  oonoerns  nearly  so 
much  aa  bar  propoaals  afoot  for  covering 
crime  In  general. 

The  exceptional  rules  appUed  to  an  excep- 
tional case  do  not  excite  us  aa  much  aa  pro- 
posals tor  standard  rules  for  all  crime  re- 
porting that  vrould  suppreaa  basic  facta  about 
crimes,  of  past  records  of  criminals,  of  items 
of  evidence,  and  stalemenU  of  police  and 
proaecutoia  unUl  "after  the  trial"  In  aU  casea. 
The  immediate  screams  of  "freedom  of  the 
press"  are  understandable,  but  they  do  not 
go  to  the  heart  ot  the  problem — the  mandate 
of  a  free  preaa.  why  It  exists,  and  what  It  U 
supposed  to  serve. 

Various  laws  and  the  declslona  relating  to 
them  develop  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  the 
role  of  press  iTV  and  radio,  tool  that  give 
us  Constitutional  recognition  and  virtually  a 
formal  role  in  our  democratic  society. 

The  Couru  have  their  own  JurlsdlUon  and 
the  direct  responslbUlty  to  fuiaii  the  C>on- 
atltutlonal  requirement  of  a  "fair  trial." 

The  press  has  Its  formal  recognltloih-ln 
the  same  BUI  of  Bights.  (Indeed,  the  "First 
Amendment"  thereto) . 

But  beyond  both  of  these  there  Is  In  the 
Constitution.  Itself,  another  assignment  of 
responsibility,  of  power,  and  ot  JurladlcUon 
senior  to  both— that  assigned  to  the  citlien- 
rv  The  performsnce  of  public  official,  social 
theories,  and  of  the  law.  Itself,  are  to  be 
Judged  by  our  cltlxenry. 

Many  things  that  are  not  germane  In  the 
courtroom  are  both  germane  and  Important 
to  the  functlona  and  Jurisdiction  ssslgned 
cltisens  outside  the  court. 


That  Jurisdiction  Is  almost  unilmited — so 
broad  that  a  cltlMn's  Infonnation  need  can 
only  approach  being  served  by  the  maaa 
media.  Freedom  of  the  preaa  eHaU  because 
of  that  need  and  tor  that  purpoae.  not  mere- 
ly to  protect  the  "adversary  procedure"  at 
•lection  time. 

Freedom  of  tbe  press  became  essential  to 
democracy  because  every  Item  of  newa  that 
has  or  might  be  germane  to  the  role  and 
Jurtodlctlon  assigned  cltlxena  must  be  unre- 
atrioted. 

But  what  of  matters  that  have  no  reason- 
able connection  with  any  aocial  proceaa. 
theory,  or  idea  by  the  wUdest  stretch  of  the 
Imagination?  Mattera  that  appeal  solely  to 
dramatization,  or  morbid  interest,  or  idle 
curloelty? 

Who  decides  which  la  which? 
The  Constltuuon  replies:  "Nobody  de- 
cides!" It  must  remain  catch-aa-catch-can. 
Nobody  can  be  trusted  with  broad  rule-mak- 
ing authority  over  It.  Tbe  flow  at  informa- 
tion U  too  viul. 

The  Constitution  proclaims  Itself  as  the 
highest  Uw  In  the  land  except  one,  admlt- 
Ung  that  It  draws  lu  powers  from  that 
higher  power,  the  "people."  Further.  It  pro- 
vides the  means  whereby  the  cltlxenry  can 
alter,  change,  and  repudiate  by  amendment 
of  the  provisions  of  the  OonsltuUon,  ItaeU. 

In  the  argumenu  and  attitudes  on  the  "fair 
trial"  queaHons.  lawyera  too  often  betray  the 
professional  attitude  that  the  lavra  are  final 
and  settle  all  mattera.  They  overlook  the  fact 
that  whUe  thla  U  the  premiae  for  the  practice 
ot  law  In  the  courts,  there  u  no  such  thing  ss 
a  final  decision  and  a  final  "law"  before 
the  bar  of  pubUc  opinion.  Bvery  sutule. 
every  precedent,  and  every  conatltuUooal 
prortslon  u  "moot"  and  sUU  subject  to 
change  to  fit  the  will  of  the  highest  author- 
ity, the  ciuxenry.  The  "law"  U  not 
aoverelgn  under  our  aystem  of  law.  The  peo- 
ple are  sovereign-  

Thua.  the  Interesta.  concema.  and  respon- 
slbUities  of  the  courts  and  ot  the  ciUaenry 
simply  are  not  identical. 

The  courta  task  U  to  provide  a  "fair  trial 
under  exlaUng  law  and  In  that  proceaa  to 
restrict  ItaeU  from  any  conalderauons  aside 
from  those  bearing  on  the  slngls  question  ot 
whether  the  accused  Is  guilty  or  innocent 
of  the  crime  of  which  he  Is  accuaed.  There- 
fore the  court  la  concerned  to  keep  those 
things  out  of  the  process  that  are  not 
germane  to  resolvlog  that  single  quesUon. 

The  task  Of  the  cltlxenry  u  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Tiie  dtlaenrys  Interest  and  legal  respon- 
Bibilltlos  sre  not  limited  to  an  acceptance 
of  eilaUng  laws,  but  specifically  point  to  fu- 
ture laws  through  s  critical  assessment  of 
existing  laws  and  the  very  structure  of  law 
enforcement  organliaUons.  the  courU  them- 
selves, and  the  personnel  Involved. 

Here's  tbe  rub.  The  court  U  charged  under 
the  same  constitution  to  provide  a  fair 
trial— which  Is  anything  but  "catch-ss- 
catch-can  "  This  has  been  accepted  to  mean 
that  It  must  create  the  best  artificial  cumate 
posalble  for  the  apeclal  task  of  soberly  decid- 
ing the  vital,  Umlted  question  ot  "yea"  or 
"no"  before  the  l>ar. 

The  court  haa  a  duty  within  the  Jurladlc- 
tlon  of  that  assignment  to  exclude  matters 
not  germane  to  that  declalon  and  keep  them 
outalde   the   procesaes   ot   the  declalon. 

Mam  media  muat  respect  the  Jurtadlctlon 
of  the  court  in  carrying  out  that  aaslgned 
duty.  _ 

The  court  (and  the  legal  profession)  must 
respect  the  JurtsdlcUon  of  the  cltl«nry  and 
recognize  that  It  Is  much  broader  and  many 
additional  mattera  are  germane  to  It. 

The  pubUc,  neither  Uirough  Its  communi- 
cation media  nor  direcUy,  must  not  Invade 
the  courts  jurisdiction  to  alter  or  confUet 
with  the  careful  trial  process,  llaelf. 

Ukewise.  tbe  courts  and  legal  profession 
must  not  invsde  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  dlJ- 
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muT  in  »n  effort  to  "puilfj"  the  «tmo^b«« 
o<  ui  who;,  •odrty  V)  lult  •pwUlUwl  oourt- 
roocn  coiwlltioM.  .  ^._^. 

And  u»  "caKai-M-^tch-taB-  JurlKllrtJon 
of  the  public.  Kill  lU  nun  m«€ll«.  In  aoaklnc 
tiu  locM«p«bl«  JvidgroenU  InroWrt  In 
"catch-M-can"  must  remember  th*t  Uie 
BiuuUte  o<  •  trM  pre"  1«  bMed  on  usnble 
pubUc  knowleoge.  not  mere  ««n««uonia  iJD- 
tltetlai   morbm  Intereet.  or  Idle  curtoelty. 

In  tliort.  coverage  of  Uie  proceed  ot  law 
In  thla  tilal  u  ouj  buaineas  and  everybody  a 
buBlneia. 

We  nave  a  "Ucenee"  K>  oover  It. 
However,  we  have  proteated  In  the  pa»t 
that  TV  partlcnlarly.  waa  aometlmea  not 
aatlaflad  to  "cover"  the  national  convenUona. 
for  example,  but  Inalsted  on  partlclpaUng. 
There  la  a  aiBeroece  and  we  certainly  have 
an  even  grealer  reaponalbUlty  In  a  criminal 

trial 

Neither  freedom  of  the  preae  nor  the  fair 
trial  guarantee  U  a  blank  cbec*.  neither 
preaa  nor  courla  have  a  blank  check  In  our 
aodety.  cr  any  Immunity. 

There  la  a  "hUh  court"  above  the  formal 
court  ayatem.  above  the  Conatltutloo.  and 
above  the  preoe  with  the  power  to  take  away 
every  guarantee  It  ha«  given. 

CmirU  and  preae  mu»t  function  In  the  full 
view  of  thla  eoverelgn  power,  the  dtlienry. 
and  earn  the  continued  aupport  of  that 
"hlcheat  court"  of  all. 

Neltber  haa  a  right,  and  neither  dan*  to 
act  artHtrarUy  or  amiganOy  aa  If  "•  P«" 
la  onrwitraloed  and  lu  "rlghta"  unlimited. 

Tb»  Paocaaa  ow  Ijvw— n— lowoaaKca  lanT 
PuajTT 
An  American  Bar  AaeocUUon  committee 
hai  propoaed  for  dUcueelon  a  new  hatch  ol 
nilee  to  make  every  trial  pure  by  making 
eeery  clUaen  Ignorant  of  the  general  facu 
about  each  crime. 

The  American  Bar  aaye  It  leee  no   funda- 
mental" conflict   between   "Ireedom   of   the 
HUM"  and  "fair  trial." 
Thafa  a  eoothlng  aUtement.  but  not  true. 
There-a  no  uae  kidding  oureelvee. 
The   h«a   entire   a«-page    propoaal    oon- 
eldeta  only  the  problem  of  the  person  who 
la  caught,  charged  and  brought  to  trial  .  .  . 
and  that  la  only  one  part  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem with  which  the  public  la.  and  murt  be. 


Our  problem  lent  Juet  the  few  guye  who 
are  tried  In  court. 

The  blggeat  eoelal  problem  of  ttm  all 
la  that  which  the  committee  haa  totaUy  Ig- 
nored. If!  the  guy.  who  get  away— the  guya 
who  ate  never  tried. 

The  touchy  part  of  the  Uw  enlorcement 
Job  .tart,  with  the  police. 

If  they  are  doing  a  mlaerable  Job  and  the 
baalc  facta  about  crime  «e  luppreeaed.  how 
can  anybody  really  teU? 

^e  trial  remilU  will  bring  out  «J>~^1- 
,n«  and  problem.?  Dont  be  rillyl  What 
trtalT  When  the  police  really  lay  down  or 
goof,  there  lent  any  trial. 

We  arent  talking  about  mne  unuaual 
and  .pectacular  caae.  but  about  the  whole 
variety  of  d.y-to-day  ratuaUon.  in  which  ao- 
dety trlee  to  maintain  ItMlf  by  law  In  Kjme- 
thlng  like  5.000  Ksparate  Jurladlctlona. 

Ju«t  take  the  thouaanda  of  .herlll.  In  thla 
country.  Some  we  have  known  Ju.t  In  theae 
naru  have  hidden  away  all  report,  of  crime 
m  their  countle..  and  only  dig  one  out  of  the 
pUe  when  they  happen  to  catch  •o""**^- 

Lmt  that  nice?  Such  a  .herlll.  by  keeping 
un«jlved  Crimea  .ecret.  oomea  up  with  noth- 
mg  but  vrlnnera.  He  can  look  like  he  haa  a 
brlUlant  record  to  the  public,  when  he  may 
very  weU,  In  fact,  he  doln^a  mlaerable  Job. 
Thati  the  kind  o<  gra*rooU  reaUty  we 
Uve  with,  aa  oppoeed  to  the  phlloeophlc 
eipoelUona  In  the  Ivory  towera— and  Mrme- 
tlmea  In  courtrooma. 

The  American  Bar  propoaaU  would  put 
thouumda  of  proeecutora — aome  good,  wme 
bad.  and  a  great  many  Itlet  nin-of-the-min— 


In  exactly  the  Hune  poalUoo.  only  more  eo. 
Before  there  ever  U  a  trial  In  ten.  o< 
tbouMnd.  of  eaaee  In  thouaanda  of  looal 
counUM  or  dlatrlct...  a  local  proeeculor 
would  be  able  to  "try"  each  caw  by  hi.  own 
rulea  In  hi.  own  head  In  abaolute  Mcrecy. 
Be  could  decide  In  bla  own  private  rtull 
whether  to  let  each  guy  ge  free  or  take  him 
to  court. 

If  we  force  alienee  on  the  victim,  the 
wltneeaea.  the  police,  and  everybody,  he  can 
let  a  guy  go  free  )u.t  becaUM  he',  tired, 
becauie  he'.  dl»atlafled  with  hu  .alary. 
hecaUM  he  haa  a  headache.  becau«!  he. 
aeared.  hecaUM  he  feel.  IncompeWnt  facing 
a  particular  defenM  lawyer,  hecauae  he  Juat 
doean-t  want  to  be  bothered,  hecauae  he 
knowa  the  guya  .later,  or  becauM  he  haa 
been  offered  money. 

What',  the  difference?  Mobody  can  dla- 
CUK  the  caae. 

If  be',  aaked  In  any  given  Inatance.  he  can 
alwavs  .ay.  "Mo  evidence." 

Who  can  deny  It?  The  police  can  I  talk 
about  evidence  by  theM  rulea.  nor  the  wlt- 
neeaea, or  anyhody. 

Tou  cant  dlKUM  .uch  matter,  unui 
-alter  the  trlaL"  iigaln  .  .  .  after  what 
Ulal?     There  lent  ever  going  to  be  one. 

The  almpleat.  meet  obvloua  eiample  of  the 
narrownea.  of  the  concern  of  the  American 
Bar  commUtee  Ilea  In  lu  attack  on  "prevlou. 
criminal  record "  They  want  to  bar  any 
euch  Information  from  reaching  the  public 
tjntll"aftcr  the  trial." 

A  pereon'.  prevlou.  record,  criminal  or 
otherwUe.  I.  not  an  InalgnlBcant.  unimpor- 
tant, or  caprldou.  thing.  It  la  the  moat 
common  and  moat  Indlapenaable  tool  of 
organlaed  wclety.  The  Judgea  rely  on  It  for 
their  poelUon..  The  lawyer,  rely  on  't  for 
their  profeeUonal  quallflcatlon.  Indeed, 
while  barred  for  the  Hiedal.  limited  period 
of  actual  trUl.  the  court.  Itaelf.  cannot  func- 
tion without  knowledge  of  prevlou.  record 
at  every  other  .tage  of  lu  own  procedure. 

lUght  off  the  bat.  the  Judge  hu  to  know 
It  the  man  ha.  Jumped  bond  In  the  past  In 
order  to  consider  whether  to  releaw  him  on 
bond  now.  AfUr  a  trial  and  If  there  U  a 
conviction,  the  Judge  mtut  know  the  man  . 
past  record  In  order  to  paa.  a  aane  and  Juat 
wsntence. 

Prior  record  haa  to  be  Included  In  aome 
trial.  themMlvea— euch  aa  thoee  under  the 
habitual  criminal  Uwa.  It  la  a  major  tool 
of  parole  boarda. 

In  picking  a  Jury,  both  lawyer,  are  in- 
tently Interested  In  the  "prevlou.  record" 
and  personal  hlatory  of  every  Juror. 

Thl.  1.  a  mighty  Important  tool.  It  la  .et 
aside  for  the  actual  trial,  but  thaf.  a  very 
.pedal  deal.  In  fK:t.  It  U  one  of  the  rulea 
put  In  to  give  the  accused  every  "break" 
poeelble.  Be  can  bring  out  hi.  past  record 
If  It  la  good  and  would  help  him  In  the  trial. 
and  he  can  keep  It  a  secret  U  It  U  bad  and 
might  hurt  him. 

This  arrangement  doeent  and  cannot 
deny  the  importance  of  prior  record  u  a  tool 
In  virtually  every  other  social  function. 

Yet.  the  bar  didn't  hat  an  eye  at  proposing 
to  take  this  tool  away  from  the  whole  of 
society  In  order  to  keep  It  away  from  a  Jury 
of  13  men  aa  a  special  "right"  of  the  accused. 
The  funcuon  of  the  dtUenry  U  thus  Ignored, 
and  an  eseentlal  tool  of  "We.  the  people" 
doing  our  duOe.  a.  dtlacn.  la  denied  u. — 
unm  "after  the  trial." 
Again,  after  what  trlalf 
Our  record,  show  that  the  "problem  peo- 
ple" In  thla  community,  whOM  "past  crim- 
inal records"  have  a  real  significance,  are 
free  on  many  bonds  "awalUng  trial"  on  sev- 
eral chargea  In  Mveral  placea  at  the  ume 
time. 

"The  facU  at  the  grasvoota  are  that  per- 
alatent.  proteeelonal  crlmlnaU  have  gone 
unconvicted  for  years. 

They  are  in  a  permanent  sutu.  of  always 
having  "another  trial"  pending,  and  the 
worat  and  moat  Important  record,  of  our 


Torat  oommonlly  problem  would  be  burled 
forever  from  public  Tlew  by  the  rule  pro- 

""^TTil.  rule  would  be  a  hideout  for  the  pro- 
feaslonal  hood.. 

The  point  Is,  of  courM,  that  we  are  never 
going  to  find  a  workable  answer  to  this  "frUr 
trial-  problem  by  pretending  that  It  doee 
not  conflict  with  both  the  "free  preae"  and 
the  urgent  buslnea.  aligned  to  the  people  of 
thl.  repubUc.  We  arent  going  to  solve  It  l^ 
pretending  that  the  pubUc  Interest  will  be 
ierved  "after  the  trial."  when  In  mo.t  caaee 
that  would  be  never. 

Bo.  we  cannot  conUnue  to  try  to    aolve 
thU  problem  by  taking  the  narrow  rulee  de- 
algned  lor  12  persona  doing  a  very  special  Job 
In  the  courtroom  and  then  eitending  thoM 
rulea  to  apply  to  theaihole  population. 


TBI  FBocna  or  Uw— HI— Tio  RoLg  at  the 


For  two  day.  we  have  tried  to  call  atUntlon 
to  the  "legal  Joba"  ...Ignod  to  the  public 
under  our  conatltutloo  and  law..  We  ot)- 
Jected  to  the  Idea  that  thl.  public  reapon.1- 
blllty  could  be  .imply  Ignored— that  In  order 
to  "purify"  juriea  a  new.  "black-out  on 
matters  of  Mdal  significance  would  be  un- 
pcpeed  on  the  whole  populaUon. 

The  trial  problem  and  "solutions"  offered 
by  the  American  bar  committee  seemed  to 
have  their  root.  In  a  fal»  approach.  They 
went  at  the  "problem"  a.  If  It  wa.  etrictly 
a  matter  between  the  "pree."  and  the    bar 

The  bigger  and  more  basic  Intereat.  that 
of  the  public  as  the  final  Judge,  of  law.  of 
«>clal  theories,  and  of  the  efforU  of  lU  legal 
and  other  Mrvante.  wa.  forgotten. 

A.  a  result,  the  bar  ended  up  propoelng 
to  conalder  a  bunch  of  rule,  that  would  treat 
the  whole  body  poutlc  a.  If  It  had  only  one 
Mb  in  Mclety.  They  acted  aa  If  the  body 
politic  could  be  regarded  a.  merely  a  giant 
Jury  and  thus  subjected  to  the  same  restric- 
tion, aa  a  courtroom  Jury. 

It  can't.  Therein  Ilea  the  problem.  The 
publlc'a  Job  isn't  aa  limited  aa  }h.t  of  a 
Jury,  and  It  can't  operate  under  .uch  restric- 
tion. If  thla  U  to  remain  a  genuine  republic. 
Then,  where  doee  the  "free  pre..-  oome 
Into  the  argument?  Why.  by  the  aide  door 
It  U  .imply  a  byproduct  of  the  need,  of  the 
public  In  a  democratic  eodety. 

Every  piece  of  new.  that  has  or  might  have 
wamt  bearing  on  the  public  atotude.  and 
the  reeuiong  decision,  the  public  mu»t  make 
about  their  own  eodety  and  aystem  muat  be 

unrestricted.  

Hence,  the  medu  that  U  "middle  man 
In  tranamlttlng  such  information  mu»t  he 
unreatrtcted  In  all  .tich  matters. 

But  what  of  other  matter.?  What  about 
thing,  that  have  no  earthly  connection  witb 
auch  dedalona?  What  of  matters  that  ap- 
peal only  to  dramatic  sense,  morbid  Intereet. 
or  Idle  curioelty? 

Doe.  the  public  hare  a  right  to  auch  re- 
gardless of  who  gets  hurt? 

Doe.  the  pre.,  have  a  duty  to  «Te  nich 
appetites  regardle»  of  who  U  hurt?    Or  what 
public  function  1.  hurt? 
Of  cotirse  not ! 

The  Mune  "people"  created  laws,  court. 
and  "freedom  of  the  preaa,"  and  part  of  the 
system  they  created  hold,  up  reeponalble  for 
oar  acuona.  Abuae  can  be  penalUed  by  the 
Mune  proceMM  aa  any  other  abuM  of  -free- 
dom" or  function. 

We  had  better  not  forget  the  reason,  thl. 
spedal  "freedom-  rtatu.  eUate  for  the  prea.. 
We  had  better  MTve  thoee  reason,  rather 
than  get  "carried  away"'  with  our  own  arro- 
gance. 

Spedflcally.  we  had  beat  remember  that  our 
Job  I.  to  "cover"  event,  aa  they  occur  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  and  there  I.  a  dif- 
ference between  reporting  thing.  Mid  par- 
ticipating In  them.  Influencing  them,  or 
dominating  them. 

We  have  seen  aome  TV  people,  for  eiam- 
ple. get  "cMrtad  awar  »»  «>•  naUonaJ  po- 


uucal  convention.,  and  Inatead  of  r^orUng 
iSTt  ^  happening  ««n  to  be  trying  to 
S«  charge  of  the  procedure,  to  play  an  ac- 
SJ^^rt^m  tho-i  eventa.  and  oerUlnly  to 

"",rc^''<?^SSLl  trial.,  certainly,  w. 
„u«  V^ember  that  It  1.  our  bualnem  to 
^cS'er'^^^  "l*^  "  accurately  aa  posid- 
b"      It  U  bad  bualneas.  Indeed,  for  u.  to 

"S^erlSg  ttS  evenu  doe.  not  take  pr«;- 
-l"^  over  the  trial  ludf-or  the  oon- 
f.n°Sn  °l«».  W.  have  no  bualnea.  InUud- 
"g  beyond  the  neceaelty  to  cover,  no  ".u^- 
nw  interfering  with  the  court,  the  law- 
,«a  the  evidence,  or  the  Jurora.  each  of 
Whom  la  perfonnlng  .peclal  *""» 

It  I.  wrong  for  the  American  bar  com- 
mittee to  oMrale  aa  If  their  function  In 
S^«y  ha.  ?r«edence  oyer  all  other  func- 

to  «i:lety  Juat  to  make  their  fl»dal  taak 

"•^'."p'.s:^'*'"-""'  "-"' ""  -?' 

"sin.-  U  w.  operate  aa  If  OUR  function  In 
s^etT  hr^o«a«""  over  the  Wal  lunc- 
Sn  for  onr  »nd  Ignore  the  hoeda  of  the 
SlS.  ItaeU.  juat  to  make  our  ovm  funcuon 

•"we'  Z^i^\  higher  ~P«tJor  me 
rlghU  and  need,  of  e«:h  other-and^  above 
Si  a  mutual  raipect  for  the  need,  and 
rtrtiu  of  the  people  whom  both  "preM  and 
!S"  are  .uppoiid  to  «rve  In  a  reeponalble 

and  effective  way.  

A  nawa  blackout  on  «»°«  "".J"  '^ 
forcement  "prior  to  trial"  when  the  very 
,u^n  of  a  trial  U  .«ll  undetjraaned 
ch»ta  wdety  of  It.  broadeat  funcUon. 

M."tng  a  elrcu.  of  a  trial  (when  It  h- 
been  dedded  that  there  will  be  one)  cheat, 
^let,  m  another  ot  It.  vital  tuncUona. 

we  must  each  be  Ingenloua  enough  to  do 
„u7  )o?i  without  such  dieaung  of  th^- 
dal  function,  that  »»  "««  ""l^"^ 
than  both  "preaa"  and  "bar  ■«?  T" 
created  to  aerre.  In  itt  own  way.  Neither 
wu  created  to  "take  over. 


trihutmg  their  Uvea  and  talenta  to  Viet  Warn 
to  the  cauae  of  free  people  "«T"^",^,-^ 

Whereas.  March  5.  lixn.  la  ">•  «»«°«T-^th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  ot  the  ConalnlcUon 
Battalions  of  ths  Onlted  8latea  Navy: 

Now  therefoM.  I.  Waltw  J.  HlcktJ^CSoT- 
.rnor  of  the  state  of  Alaska,  do  hereby  pro- 
:X  the  day  of  Maroh  5.  18J7,  -  8~««°»J 
in  Alaska.  In  fitUng  recognition  of  the  a.«at- 
ance  rendered  by  thla  ouutandlng  organl»- 
tlon  In  war  and  peace.  

in  wltne»  whereof.  1  have  hereunto  aet 
my  hand  and  earned  the  wal  of  the  etate  of 
Alaska  to  be  alllied  thU  twenty-seventh  day 
of  Pebruary  In  the  year  of  Our  I/ord  nineteen 
hundred  and  slxty-Mven. 

W.LTiaJ.HBattt. 

Governor. 

*""'  ■  KDTB  H.  Mnxi. 

Secretary  0/  State. 


Riot  BattM  M  PewcU 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Abtlu  G.T.  W«taf  J.  Hkk.1  ProcUhM 
Marck  5  Scab**  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or  '"■** 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  BEPBESBNTATIVKS 

ThvTtimi.  March  2.  Hit 
Mr  POIXOCK.  Mr.  SpefUter.  Sun- 
day Matth  5,  1M1,  marlu  the  3Sth  annl- 
vereary  of  ttoe  U.8.  Navy  Seatees.  In 
i«50gnltlon  of  the  work  "^^^f^f^^ 
eapeciallT  during  the  Invasion  <<  A^"*? 
hv  the  Jaoaneee  In  the  aummer  of  1M2. 
Se^^SS^Alaska.  Walter  J.  Hlckel^ 
imi  proclaimed  March  S.  1»67.  Seabee 
Day.    The  proclamaUon  la  here  printed 

In  full; 

Paoci.Ai.a'rioN 


nrrr""  bar 

Where...  In  the  aummer  of  iwa  «^«  Sea- 
bee,  of  the  united  Stataa  Navy  contributed 
,n  great  meanire  to  the  protection  of  the 
Alaakan  Territory  during  Ita  Invadon  by  the 
Juponese;  and  .^.„„ 

Wherca..  due  largely  to  the  construction 
cnpabllltlea  ol  the  Seabeea,  the  hablO^lllty 
ot  Alaaka  haa  been  greatly  Increaaed;  and 

Whwea.  during  the  emergency  created  by 
the  Oood  Friday  earthquake  of  1»«*.  the  Bea- 
beea  readUy  moblllaed  and  lent  their  talenu 
to  the  reconatructloo  effcrt;  and 

tUThere...  day  by  day,  tha  Seabee.  are  con- 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or   HlCHlOaN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rhwadav.  March  i,  1*17 
Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  the 
foUowlng  two  Items  to  Uie  Ricoud  today 
because  I  am  subsUntlally  In  agreement 
with  them,  and  believe  they  make  essen- 
Ual  points.  The  first  U  a  well-written 
editorial  from  today's  Washington  Post, 
and  the  second  Is  a  written  dMcrlpUon 
of  an  apt  cartoon  by  Mr.  Herblock  ap- 
pearing In  this  same  edlUon  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

Riot  BtjrroK  om  Powkx 
Juatlce  haa  caught  up  with  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  with  a  vengeance.  Tbe  Hou«  wm  no* 
KLtlsfied  to  censure  him.  Impoee  a  wvere  fine 
and  deprive  him  ot  hi.  «nlortty  and  other 
Drtvllegoi.  It  voted  dovm  the  Mvere  punlah- 
Sient  ^commended  by  Bepr.«.ntatlv,  Oeller 
and  the  committee  which  Inveatlptedthe 
ii  only  in  order  to  deny  the  Hariem  Dra- 
ocrat  tto  right  to  take  »"  •"'•J^"fJ?f 
enormity  ot  Mr.  Powell'.  oBenaee  we  think 
thl.  ouiome  was  emotional,  vlndlcUve  and 

'111?  not  a  question  ot  whether  the  deflant 
vwratloner  In  BImlnl  ««""«,'^"r',"L'" 
HouK.  He  had  gone  very  far  Indeed  toward 
forfeiting  hU  right  to  a  place  in  ">!>"'• 
making  body.  But  thU  vote  to  deny  hUn  a 
^t  wm3oubtedly  '•«»«-»  "rl.'^^Sl 
to  a  new  election  In  which  he  wUl  doubUSM 
be  returned  to  the  Houae.  In  that  event, 
the  Hou«  may  rtlU  be  able  to  censure  him. 
u  he  haa  not  then  made  amende  for  hi. 
offense.  But  that  will  '^JJ^'^  ,?' 
agony  and  complicate  the  problem.  'The 
S)ui  haa  acted  unwisely  for  the  ~ke  of  ap- 
peasing eiclted  conatltueota.         .^.^. 

In  Kane  reapecu  the  House  Itaelf  sharea 
the  humiliation  It  ha.  Inflicted  on  lu  beet- 
known  Negro  member.  For  KMne  yeara  the 
„^  tole«t«l  Mr.  Powdl'.  B™"  ■^°°- 
duct.  aa  It  haa  tolerated  mlKonduct  on  the 
nart  ot  others,  without  m  much  a.  a  check 
on  what  he  waa  doing  or  a  vramlng  of  dire 
conaequencea  to  come.  Mr  PoweU  waa  al- 
lowed to  flaunt  hi.  mudeeds  M  If  ">•». "•" 
ot  no  concern  to  anyone  but  himself  »nd  hU 
con.tltuenu.  But  when  hia  conduct  reached 
a  point  where  It  began  to  bring  the  Houm 
Itaelf  into  disrepute.  hU  fellow  membeia 
turned  on  him  with  vengeance  a.  eltreme 
aa  their  previous  apathy  had  been 
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malnder  of  lu  backyard  In  a  more  raOonal 
and  .yatematlc  fadilan.  It  need,  a  nrong 
ethic  committee,  vrith  a  watchdog  ataff. 
which  can  move  prompUy  against  mlaoon- 
duct  on  the  part  of  lU  member,  without  any 
need  for  pushing  the  not  button.  The 
House  haa  swung  Irom  the  eitreme  of  com- 
Dlaoency  to  the  eitreme  of  raah  acUon  parUy 
because  It  has  had  no  stablllalng  machinery 
for  dealing  with  such  cases.  In  the  neit 
act  the  House  mu.t  look  Inward,  and  we 
hope  with  a  larger  meaatire  of  calm  deUbera- 
tion. 

This  cartoon  depicts  a  seU-satlrfled 
Congress,  In  the  characterliation  of  Brer 
Pox  and  Brer  Bear,  tossing  a  smiling  Mr. 
PoweU.  In  the  form  of  Brer  Rabbit.  Into 
a  brier  patch  labeled  "expulsion  biler 
patch"  The  wTltten  cartoon  copy  In- 
cludes remarks  from  Brer  Pox  and  Brer 
Bear  who  are  saying: 

Brer   Rabbit   ain't  goln'   tar   be  umbj   do 

""b^  Rabbit  ain't  goln'   ter  be  boMy  no 

""^'r  Rabbit  aln"t  gdn'  ter  do  nothln'  no 

"ouudeendl    Brer  Batoblt  U  deadi 


The   least   the   HouM   can   nom  do   la   to 
move  reaolutely  toward  deanlng  up  the  re- 


RepabBe  of  $mA  Alika  GoaJ  WiU 

EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomaiAwa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursddV.  March  Z,  19«7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  SP***"'  '22S!J.liJ 
high  places  of  our  Oovemment  remain 
sUent  on  the  reverse  racism  orofia  ^- 
ventlng  our  Navy  men  on  the  VBB. 
Roo,eieU  to  enjoy  a  Kood- w  U  stop  at 
Capetown.  RepubUc  of  SoutoAXrica. 
The  suggested  reason  "was  ff^^ 
society,  but  we  wonder  11  Jf^  n^  t^ 
the  South  Africans  art  anU-Commm^t 
and  our  policymakers  are  soft  on  com- 

""^^ver.  the  South  African  Ooveni- 
ment  says  It  still  loves  us  seeinlngly  a 
?SS  exception  in  these  days.  In  fact. 
Stelr  Sunday  Times  carried  pictures  rf  a 
few  of  those  who  got  ashore— white  and 

"nS^rt  the  remarks  from  thePebruMj 
10  issue  of  "South  African  Diges*  cover- 
ing Uie  unfortunate  and  o'?''™™™*^ 
vka.  Roosevelt  Incident  to  be  Inserted 
here  in  the  Recom  for  our  coUeaguea  to 

***    ■      vs.  Ciana  Ciiw  Pormaa 

On  Saturday.  February  4,  the  United  States 
JSift  carrier  Franklin  D  Booeevelt  odWd 
^iipe  Town  to  refuel  on  lu  return  home 
rt,mth.  Far  Ea.t.  Waiting  aidicre  w«» 
IS^n^  ^ea^  hcaU  with  elaborate  en- 
lertalnment  arrangementa  """  "^'J^J" 
broke  that  the  3.B00  men  of  the  FXlP.  -ouW 
not  be  allowed  shore  leave  Over  the  week 
end  as  It  became  dear  that  shlp-to-sbore 
vuiu"^  dlMiUowed.  cape  Town's  people 
streamed  aboard  In  their  thou«u.da  to  wel- 
SSTthe  men.  On  Saturday  "O  »^ 
an  estimated  lOO.OOO  people  of  all  r«)ea 
cro«ed  the  gang-plank,  '■'"'"^•''^r  ^^  d 
Late  Monday  afternoon  the  Franklin  & 
K^^velt  «lled  tor  home  Thou»nd^ 
wall-wlahera  turned  out  to  Me  the  ».00O- 
wn  warehip  leave  Cape  Town  after  l»  «»- 
l^eT^Uiree-day  vl.lt.  Aa  "»  f  P^"" 
iuly^ved  away  from  the  quayeld.  capa 
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b.  tlM  hnndied.  elg»rrt««  llfbUn,  ««m. 
MIU  »n<l  "Ten  )«!"««  I»U»<I  *»wii-  Wttk 
the  iull»  «wliigui«  »n<l  <UppUi«  <!•""  •  ">"• 
Ing  nvenaai  from  tb«  emrrteri  men: 
"We  .  .  -  love  .  .  .  you." 

On  IMLTHlng  ibout  the  decWon  not  to  U- 
low  crew  to  lake  ehore  le»ve  In  Cmpe  Town, 
the  South  Afl1c»n  Prime  MlnJ»t«r,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Vorster.  •»1<1  on  the  Saturday : 

"We  were  recently  lnfonne<l  tiy  tbe  Aroert- 
ean  authorttlee  tluit  the  PrankUn  D  Booee- 
Telt  on  lu  way  back  to  the  United  Statee 
from  the  Far  Ea»t.  would  take  the  Capo 
route.  It  waa  aaked  whether  the  ihlp  could 
call  at  Cape  Town  for  refueling  and  pro- 

Tlalonlnc- 

•We  were  pleaaed  to  accede  to  the  request. 
Ho  oondlUona  were  .Upulated  by  the  author- 
lUea  and  we  agreed  to  make  the  arrange- 
menu  on  a  terTlce  level  aa  In  the  paat.  In 
thU  connecUon.  I  refer  to  the  itatement  by 
tbe  Commandant-General  In  which  he  Indi- 
cated that  arrangemenu  for  the  Tlalt  wer* 
bdnc  mode  at  aemce  level  In  acoordance 
with  the  tradiuon  of  goodwill,  frlendahlp 
and  mutual  reapect  that  had  atwaya  existed 
between  the  defence  forces  of  the  two  coun- 

"a"  lerles  of  talke  took  place  on  the  highest 
MTYlce  lerel  In  order  to  make  the  amnge- 
menta  run  smoothly.  All  population  groups 
In  Cape  Town  epontanecrmly  offered  their  oo- 
operauon  and  a  full  programme,  taking  Into 
account  the  many  public  offers,  was  drafted 
by  the  American  nsral  attach*  In  co-opera- 
tion with  our  naval  authorities.  At  their  re- 
quest. It  was  printed  by  the  naval  authori- 
ties, with  the  official  United  Stales  emblem, 
and  distributed. 

-At  no  «me  was  any  announcement  or 
eren  suggesUon  made  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  glre  any  IndlcaUon  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  United  Slates  authorities 
(here  waa  anything  wrong  with  the  arrange- 
ments and  that  they  would  welcome  any 
chann. 

-Only  this  (Saturday  1  morning,  the  Minis- 
Mr  of  Defence.  Mr.  P  W  Botha,  and  Admiral 
H-  H.  Blermann.  paid  a  courteay  caU  to  the 
(Up  as  previously  srranged.  Only  during 
this  visit  were  they  Informed  that  the  men 
would  not  bo  given  shore  leave.  Up  to  this 
stags.  It  was  sasumed  that  the  reporU  In 
the  morning's  newspapers  would  at  best  be 
m  misunderstanding,  especially  as  we  had 
bad  no  information  whatever  of  this  naturs 
ti«m  official  sources. 

TTJ.  WTkTtxarr 
-m  the  meantime,  the  United  States  am- 
baaaador  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  bad 
imaad  a  st»tement  In  which,  among  othsr 
tbln^.  It  was  said  that  'because  of  dllBcultles 
In  organising  leave  arrangements,'  It  will 
not  be  possible  for  tbeee  kind  offers  of 
bopltallty  to  be  accepted  " 

VWAOCXTTaaui 
"TO  my  regret.  Ibla  statement  does  not. 
bowersr.  sooord  with  the  facts  aa  already  set 
out  and  Is  therefore  quite  unacceptable. 
Throi^hoot  the  negoUaUona  I  at  all  stages 
penooally  acquainted  myself  with  the  prog- 
ress msde  and  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  the  Mlnlater  of  Defenc».  Admiral 
Hermann  and  the  South  African  Wavy  ft» 
tbe  assistance  In  connection  with  the  prepa- 
rations to  make  the  visit  smooth  and  pleas- 
ut.- 

T8AKKS 

"I  also  wlah  to  express  my  thanks  to  an 
sections  of  tbe  pubUc  of  Oape  Town  for  tbe 
goodwlU  which  they  were  so  spontaneously 
willing  to  show  tbe  captain  and  his  entire 
orew,  and  which  Involved  sacrlOee  and  si- 
penec." 

lAAMB  or  Oeeuaumw  CoisMstna  on  Waaaav 

ImSDBMT 

Sir  D«  TUUen  Oraafl,  Leader  of  tbe  0|ip<M- 
tlon.  m  a  MstMunt  about  tbe  (■nnanatlm 
c(  shore  !••»•  tat  tbe  eomplsmeBt  e<  tbe 


FXIS..  saM  »  was  regrettable  t»iat  this 
unfortunate  Incident  should  occur  appar- 
ently becaiae  ot  pollUcal  cooalderauons,  and 
not  liiiLSfs  of  differences  between  man  and 
nian." 

air  De  TUllers  said  that  following  the  un- 
fortunate atznoephere  created  by  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  visit  of  the  American  warship 
Independence  to  Cape  Town,  virtually  the 
whole  of  South  Africa  hoped  that  the  visit 
of  the  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  would  have 
Ivougbt  about  a  new  phase  of  better  rela- 
tions and  tbe  renewal  of  old  bonds  of 
friendship. 


a  rrrr 

■What  a  pity  that  the  people  of  Cape  Town 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate the  extremely  cordial  feeUngs  they 
and  other  south  Africans  obviously  harbour 
towards  the  great  ship  and  Its  complement. 

-What  a  pity  that  these  young  service- 
men ot  the  United  Statea  have  been  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  savour  this  frlend- 
Uness." 


Tlwr  Wm  Rkk,  SroOtd,  Stmtj,  En- 
Headed  KcuedTi— They  Were  Mea  of 
Cavafe  aid  lalefriij— Tfcejr  Care 
TkekAn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or  K0«TH  csaouMA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RJEPRISENTATTVES 

Tfiurtdav,  March  2.  IIS7 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  spotlight  hM  been  turned  again  on 
the  tragic  events  surrounding  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lea«ues  a  challenging  editorial  written 
by  Editor  John  B.  Scholer  and  appear- 
ing In  the  Western  Carolina  Tribune, 
Hendersonvllle,  N.C..  on  November  24, 
196«. 

Tbe  editorial  foDows: 
Thit    Wbi    rich.    SFoitan,    BnrrrT,    Sos- 
BiADSs   KiMHsnTS— THTV    Wo«    Mpi    or 
Oonasi  aMB  IHTMalTT— Tkit  0»vb  Thsx 

ALL 

A  former  Columbia  acqualaUnce  once  told 
na  of  meeting  Harvard  l*w  School  classmsle 
John  P.  Kennedy  at  the  entrance  at  New 
Tork't  Bsrvard  Club  December  8th..  l»4l. 
by  chance,  and  after  the  usual  exchange  of 
rouUne  pleasantries  young  Kennedy  told  hun 
that  he  and  Joseph  P.  Jr.  were  on  the  way  to 
enlist.  At  this  time  the  two  scions  to  one 
of  the  worlds  most  spectacular  fortunsa  had 
the  world  at  their  feet,  worth  at  least  ten 
million  betwe«ti  them  even  then,  could  have 
merely  beckoned  for  any  safe  duty  they 
wisbed. 

But  these  were  Kennedys  of  a  peculiar 
clan  hot-headed  inahmen  to  some  extent 
who  could  doff  tTS  eoau  at  the  drop  of  an 
Insult  and  mix  with  anyone,  play  hard-nosed 
football  in  their  downtown  finery  U  the  no- 
tion struck  them,  or,  as  the  case  waa.  stand 
In  a  recrulttng-oaice  Una  volunteering  for 
ssrvlce  to  their  country. 

Of  all  the  acciisatlons,  epithets  and  re- 
marks directed  at  the  Kennedy  clan  no  osie 
ever  dared  say  they  did  not  have  courage, 
exemplary  and  naked  lack  of  fear  for  per- 
sonal safety  when  the  occssloo  aroae. 

Joseph  P.  was  to  die  In  an  R>.P.  Spitfire 
m  eombat.  John  P.  waa  to  die  In  an  open 
Bmoualns  at  tbe  and  of  an  assassin's  gun 
barrel  refusing  to  rids  In  a  bullet-proof 
■sdan  when  he,  as  Prssldent  of  the  United 
States  bad  been  warned  that  danger  lurked. 


Many  have  eald  bis  was  a  fooUsh,  political 
mission.  Many  have  said  he  rlaked  the  high 
oOce  of  Chief  EiecuUve  in  an  uncaUed  lor 
vote-getting  junket  In  dangeroxis  territory. 
It  wss  said  he  showed  great  lack  of  Judg- 
ment.    Many  have  said  many  things. 

Ws  used  to  get  sadistic  glee  In  writing 
about  Jackie  and  the  Oreek  Navy  churning 
up  the  Mediterranean,  with  our  destroyers 
joining.  In  order  that  she  water  ski  with  the 
proper  Internationals  In  Just  the  proper 
social  oaars;  we  thought  we  were  Ingenlus 
In  mvenllng  such  words  ss  Hahvud  and  such 
In  mockery  of  JPK'i  Bostonery;  we  were  as 
critical  and  as  condemning  aa  the  rest. 

But  today,  three  long  years  since  Novem- 
ber 22nd.  1863,  these  words  are  hollow  mock- 
ery of  ourselves  as  ws  hallow  the  memory 
of  a  great  American,  who  Jolna  Immortals 
aa  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Paul  Revere. 

One  thing  no  one  ever  said,  even  at  the 
height  of  the  Kennedy  Ism.  No  one  ever  said 
they  lacked  raw,  naked-head  above-the- 
Bob  courage. 

He  Ignored  sramlng  and  rode  In  an  open 
car  on  November  22nd.  1»B3.  Once  warned, 
ha  iras  a  Kennedy  and  refused  to  back  down. 
Political  or  not  there  was  no  stopping  him 
November  22nd.  IftW. 

November   land,    1B«3.    President   of   the 
United  Stales,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
November  22nd.  1803. 
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Ambatudw  Goldbcrf '•  Addrcu  ra  Uaited 
Sute^  Uaited  Natioas,  aad  Sonthera 
Africa 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or  iLUtKoia 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RIPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  Z.  1997 
UT.  O  HARA  Of  nilnols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  January  the  American  Negro  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Africa  held  an  Im- 
portant series  of  meetings  In  the  Na- 
Uon'5  Capital.  On  this  occasion  the 
Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  perma- 
nent Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
deUvered  an  addrees  on  "The  United 
States,  the  United  Nations,  and  Southern 
Africa."  Hla  remarks  are  challenging 
and  timely,  and  by  unanimous  consent 
I  am  extending  my  remarta  to  Include 
the  fuH  text  of  this  address,  as  follows; 

Thb    Unit«»    Statm,    tkb    UNriTD    Natiohs. 

AJtB    SOITTMtaN     ArtJCA 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  VS.  B*prMenUUve 
to  tbe  United  Nfttloiu) 

It  U  entirely  proper  that  Africa  thoiUd  be 
ft  ipeclal  concern  of  the  Negro  conununlty  in 
thla  country.  In  our  diverse  and  pluralistic 
•oclety  we  are  a».  as  Preildent  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  B&ld  on  a  famoui  oocaaloo.  "fel- 
low lmmlgrant."-aod  It  ti  both  tradiUonal 
fcnd  right  that  we  mould  take  an  interest  in 
cvenia  in  tbe  land*  of  our  respecUve  ances- 
tors To  do  io  does  not  raise  any  question 
of  diTlded  loyaiues;  indeed.  It  Is  a  source  of 
strength  for  our  country  tbat  these  ties  exist 
and  are  kept  aUTe. 

Tbls  is  parUcularly  true  today  in  the  case 
of  tbe  interest  which  the  American  Negro 
community  takes  in  Africa.  It  so  happens, 
by  historical  colnddence.  that  the  independ- 
encs  movement  in  Africa  and  the  great  cirll 
right*  moTement  among  the  Negro  dtl»ens 
of  tbe  United  States  have  come  to  «rulU^ 
%i  tbe  sanw  tune — *  double  harrost  at  frse- 
dom  It  ii  no  wootfw  tturt  thsas  two  mor*- 
mpnts  haye  felt  a  relaUooaUp  to  «m  an- 


But  in  a  broader  senM  Africa  today  Is  of  Portugal  and  reprewntaUTea  ot  the  African 

concern  to  e^ery  American.    The  entire  con-  state*.    These  contacts  ended  .without  prog- 

S^nt  U  evoliSvg  in  a  charged  atmoaphar.  reas.    The  basic  Issue  remain,  what  it  was: 

of  peat  wpecuuons  and  profound  duncul-  to  find  a  r<«Tn^  J'J^  which  the  P^P^*  ;^^' 

ties.     The  way  to  which  this  tension  la  re-  '              — "    "     ~     ^'                    "'*"  " 


Koived  cannot  faU  to  touch  the  tnteresu  of 
the  United  States  aa  a  leiwUng  world  power, 
the  most  fundamental  of  which  Is  our  in- 
terest In  boUdlxxg  a  peaceful  and  stable 
world. 

As  we  witness  the  efforts  of  African  peoples 
to  achieve  political  equality  and  personal 
dignity  and  to  eliminate  racial  dUcrlmina- 
t!on.  we  do  weU  to  recall  President  Kennedy's 
observaUon  that  "peace,  in  the  last  analytis." 
Is  ■  baslcaJly  a  matter  of  human  rights."  As 
«e  also  witness  their  efforts  to  achieve  eco- 
nf»mlc  and  social  development,  we  do  well  to 
recall  President  Johnson's  admonition  that 
"rich  nations  can  never  live  as  an  Island 
ci  plenty  in  a  sea  of  poverty."  Two  mala 
cjncerns  ot  Africa  today,  human  rights  and 
e<:onc»nic  progress,  have  a  very  direct  bear- 
U13  on  our  search  for  the  kind  ot  world 
peBC«  In  which  American  freedocs  will  be 
secure. 

To  further  these  great  purposes  In  Africa 
calls  for  many  kinds  at  action — govemmentaJ 
and  private;  bilateral  and  mulUlateral;  dip- 
i'>matic.  eoonoanic,  technical,  educational — 
far  more  than  I  oould  begin  to  describe  In 
tiiese  few  minutes.  Instead.  I  would  like  to 
concentrate  on  a  few  of  the  burning  poUtlcsJ 
Issues  of  Africa  today,  Issues  whose  outcome 
can  make  or  break  the  hopes  of  progress  for 
the  entire  continent. 

The  Issues  I  shall  discuss  have  arisen  In 
the  southern  part  of  Africa.  They  aJJ  re- 
volve around  the  baalc  principle  which  beads 
the  list  of  African  aspirations:  the  ending 
of  ooloniallsm  and  of  racial  discrimination. 
We  all  know  with  what  dramatic  speed 
the  independence  movement  has  swept 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Africa  In  the 
hist  decade.  The  changing  membenblp  of 
the  United  Nations  reflects  this  story.  IB 
the  United  Nations'  first  decade,  only  4  of 
its  00  members  w«re  African:  and  of  these 
only  a.  Bthlopla  and  Liberia,  were  from  black 
Africa.  With  these  exceptions.  Africa  r<- 
mamcd  the  Dark  Continent,  submerged  In 
eolonlaUam.  . 

Then,  in  the  past  10  yeara,  the  number 
of  independent  African  nations  rose  ftom 
4  to  SB.  nearly  a  third  of  the  membership 
of  the  United  Nations.  Prom  the  Mediter- 
ranean southward  through  three-quarters  of 
the  continent.  poliUcal  independence  In 
Africa  U  nearly  complete.  There  has  been 
no  more  dramatic  political  development  m 
modem  times. 

Today  the  last  major  part  of  the  continent 
In  which  tbls  movement  for  self-determina- 
tion and  racial  equality  remains  largely  un- 
fuIflUed  is  southern  Africa.  It  Is  this  region 
which  has  come  to  the  top  of  the  agenda  at 
the  United  Nations.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  four  situations  with  which  the 
United  Nations  has  been  dealing  and  which 


Angola  and  Moeamblque  can  exercise  the 
right  of  self-determination  in  the  spirit  ot 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Such  a  formula 
should  allow  Ihem  to  choose  among  all  the 
meaningful  options:  emergence  as  sovereign 
independent  sutea,  or  free  aasoclauon  with 
an  independent  sUte,  or  Intention  with  an 
Independent  state. 

The  first  step,  m  our  view.  Is  for  the  par- 
11«  to  commence  a  genuine  dialog  on  the 
basis  of  recogiUtlon  of  tbe  principle  of  self- 
determiination.  This  Is  the  indispensable 
way  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  tbe  troubles 
which  afTlici  these  two  territories.  The 
United  States,  aa  a  friend  of  Portugal  and 
of  the  pet^les  of  Angola  and  Mouunhique 
uid  aa  «  nation  deeply  concerned  for  peace 
and  stability  in  Africa,  wiu  continue  to  do 
all  it  can.  both  In  and  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  facilitate  such  a  dialog  and  help 
it  to  reach  a  succeealul  conclusion.  Here. 
as  in  all  tbeee  African  disputes,  the  same  ob- 
servation applies  that  I  made  last  September 
before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
about  our  own  search  for  peace  In  Vlet- 
Nom:  ■*.  .  .  no  differences  can  be  resolved 
without  contact,  discussion,  or  negotiations." 
sotrruroN  aHooaau  and  u.5.  iNTOunTS 
Next  we  come  to  the  gra^>e  situation  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  one  of  the  two  remain- 
ing colonies  in  Africa,  where  a  white  minor- 
ity is  altempUng  to  perpetuaU  t(e  rule  over 
the  Donwhlte  94  percent  under  the  cover  of 
a  spurious  Independence. 

I  will  not  review  the  long  history  of  this 
Issue  leading  up  to  the  United  Nations  dis- 
cussion last  month  to  impose  mandatory  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Smith  regime. 
Nor  do  I  need  to  detain  you  with  the  legal 
Justification  of  the  United  Nations  actions. 
Which  I  have  twice  discussed  at  length  right 
here  in  Waahlngton  within  the  past  month, 
once  In  a  speech  and  once  In  a  lettOT  to 
the  Waahlngton  Post.  The  legal  souodnesa 
of  this  poalUon  la  attested  to  not  only  by  the 
United  Statea  Government  but  also  by  tbe 
other  govemmenu.  including  Western  pow- 
ers, who  Joined  in  voting  for  tbe  8«:urity 
CouncU  reeolutlons  of  this  issue. 

Today  I  wont  to  concentrate  not  on  tbeee 
legal  aspects  but  on  the  reasons  of  national 
•elf-interest  which  led  the  United  SUtee  to 
support  United  NaUons  acUon  in  tbls  situa- 
tion. Contrary  to  propaganda  assertions. 
we  have  not  been  engaged  In  pulling  British 
chestnuu  out  of  the  fire.  We  have  acted, 
and  abail  continue  to  act.  for  good  Ameri- 
can reasons  of  our  own.  These  reasons  can 
be  summed  up  in  five  pomts. 

1.  Plrst  and  foremost,  It  Is  a  l>a^c  InUrest 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  peace  and 
BUbtllty  In  the  world.  The  "good  neighbor" 
principle  In  International  affairs  U  not  con- 
fined to  the  Westom  Hemisphere;  it  is  in  tbe 
United   Nations  Charter,   and   it   applies  to 


ar«    of    important    concern    to    the    United      ^v^ry   part   of   tbe   world,   Including  Africa. 

„. -». —  ._  **._  n — , —  .-.-^(♦«rt*-       ^^^  experience  demonstrates  that  in  Africa 

today  peace  and  sUblllty  are  inseparable 
from  orderly  progress   toward  self-det«rml 


States:   those  In  the  Portuguese  territories. 
Southern  Rhodesia.  South  West  Africa,  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
potTUGusaa  -raaaiToaics  in  sourHxaN  Ataics 

Let  me  begin  with  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tories of  Angola  and  Moemmbtque  Portugal 
is  a  lODgataodlng  friend  and  NATO  ally  of 
the  United  SUtes.  But.  regretubly.  our 
close  association  is  clouded  by  our  differ- 
ences over  the  future  of  these  territories. 

This  matter  has  been  debated  at  length  in 
various  bodies  of  the  United  NaUons.  includ- 
ing the  Security  Council.  Speaking  for  the 
United  SUtes,  I  have  made  it  clear,  as  have 
my  predecessors,  that  we  unequivocally  sup- 
port the  right  of  the  peoples  of  Angola  and 
Moaambique  to  self-determination. 

Unfortunately,  thus  far  there  has  been 
Utile  peaceful  progress  toward  the  exercise 
of  that  right.  It  is  Oiver  3  years  since  con- 
tacts 00  this  iasue  have  taken  place  bctwaen 


W.  action  In  Rhodesia  we  are  pursuing  the 
consistent  goal  of  aU  American  administra- 
tions since  Wwid  War  IL 

The  Smith  regime  is  not  asserting  the 
right  of  sell-determinaUon  for  all  the  people 
of  Rhodesia,  but  merely  tbe  right  of  the  0 
percent  who  are  white  to  rule  over  the  04 
percent  who  are  black.  That  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  their  Illegal  seiaure  of  power;  and 
when  we  oppose  such  acts  we  do  not  thereby 
deny  self-determination  or  independence,  we 
support  and  affirm  them. 

3.  Third,  as  a  foimding  member  ot  tbe 
United  Nations  we  have  a  particular  obliga- 
tion to  prove  that  when  we  ratified  the 
charter  with  its  pledge  of  support  for  "hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  dlstlncuon  as  to  raca,"  we  naant 
what  we  said.  These  charter  provlaloiu  are 
more  than  mere  pious  exhortatkna;  they  Mt 
standards  and  goals  which  are  oooataUnt 
with  American  values  and  objectives. 

4.  Moreover,  our  domesUc  poeiUon  on  civil 
righU  weighs  on  the  same  side  of  tbe  acaic. 
Our  country — founded  on  tbe  propprttion 
Chat  all  men  are  created  equal  and  have 
equal  rights  before  the  Uw,  and  ciuranUy 
engaged  In  a  vigorous  naUonwlde  program 
to  make  that  equality  real  for  all  dtlaena— 
c&nnot  adopt  a  double  standard  on  what  Is 
happening  m  Bhodeaia. 

5.  Finally,  we  have  practical  interests  In 
all  of  Africa.  Many  aivume  tbat  our  eco- 
nomic interests  are  limited  to  the  southern 
Op  of  the  continent  alone.  TTiese  are  Indeed 
Bubstantlal.  But  our  current  ecat>omlc  and 
other  material  Interests  in  the  rest  of  Africa 
are  even  more  substantial,  and  In  terms  of 
the  future  our  stake  U  potenUally  even 
greater.  We  thus  have  a  practical  intereet 
In  maintaining  good  relations  with  the  new 
nations,  with  whom  we  have  important,  mu- 
tually advantageous,  and  growing  economic 
relaUoDs.  and  who  oooperaie  with  us  in  our 
outer  epace  and  other  peaceful  actlvlUee.  and 
for  whom  tbe  Rhodesian  question  is  of  the 
highest  importance. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  basic  In- 
terests in  the  Rhodesian  crtsla  are  interests 
in  which  America  Lb  deeply  involved.  We 
cannot  ignore  that  crUis  without  being  falth- 
leea  to  our  principles,  impairing  the  good 
name  of  our  country  before  tbe  world,  and 
isolating  ourselves  from  tbe  predominant 
opinion  of  vlrtuaUy  tbe  enttre  world  com- 
munity. 

VJ9.  ACTIOK  ON  SODTH  W««T  AFaiC* 

Now  I  come  to  South  West  Africa,  where 
the  same  problem  of  racial  injustice  exists 
m  a  different  form.  Although  South  Africa's 
administering  authority  In  this  territory 
arose  from  a  League  of  Nations  mandate, 
south  Africa  has  denied  any  intemaUonal 
nccountabtUty  for  Ita  conduct  in  South  Weal 
Africa.  Furthermore.  South  Africa  has  failed 
in  lU  obligation  as  the  mandatory  power  to 
promote  the  well-being  and  social  progrsM 
of  tbe  African  population  in  the  territory. 
In  fa<?f.  it  bos  moved  m  tbe  opposite  direc- 
tion, even  applying  against  Its  people  cer- 
tain of  tbe  repressive  apartheid  laws  of 
South  Africa  Itself. 

The  international  reeponslblUties  of  South 


kTuon  .nd  Vu^Str'or  al.  th.  p«>pl-  o,  AJrlca  r,.p«an«  South  W-.  *"«  «~ 
th.t  continent  U  the  .tlempt  to  den,  th^  long  ago  r»afflrn,«I  br  ■""^J  "J^'""*  °! 
rlgBtt  to  the  Alrtcan  majorltj  In  RhodeaU     .v.    T„,-r„.tlon.l    Court    of    Ju.Um       The 


were  to  .ucceed.  thU  would  .InevlUbly 
■trengthen  the  hand  ot  violence,  eztremlsm. 
radam.  and  InatablUly  In  the  heart  of  Africa. 
The  moderating  and  reeponaible  participa- 
tion bj  the  United  SUtee  In  an  InternaUonal 
approach  to  the  Rhodealan  problem  la  ee- 
eenUal  to  the  reaolutloo  ot  that  problem  by 
peaceful  meana. 

2.  Second,  much  of  the  standing  of  Ihe 
United  Statea  In  world  aSain  derlraa  from 
our  hlatorlc  itance  aa  an  antlcolonlal  power. 
Throughout  the  great  decolonizing  era  alnce 
World  War  n  we  have  been  faithful  to  the 
cauae  of  telf-delermlnatlon  and  Independ- 
•nc*   for    colonial   peoplea.     In    lupporUng 


the  International  Court  of  Justice 
Courte  decision  la»t  summer,  refusing  by  a 
narrow  majority,  and  on  procedural  grounds, 
to  pass  on  the  adversary  caae  before  It,  did 
not  disturb  these  prior  opinions  at  all  and 
waa  by  no  means  a  victory  for  South  Africa 
on  the  merits  of  the  caae. 

The  reault  of  the  Courts  declalon,  of 
course,  was  to  bHng  the  whole  lasue  to  an 
acute  political  stage,  Laat  fall  It  waa  the 
Jlrat  question  debated  In  the  D.N,  General  Aa- 
•embly.  The  United  ST,atee  irorked  energet- 
IcaUy.  and  with  some  success,  to  help  bring 
about  a  conatructJve  action  In  the  Assem- 
bly, We  JoUiMl  with  a  group  ot  countries, 
both  African  and  Don-AIrlc«n.  In  permadlng 
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J^nu^-tU.  south  AfrtciL    Th.A»«^lT 
c«°S?.  14-""on  commltt«  c'^'^,'^'^ 

„^     Tb.  AiaemblT  1»  Kh«luled  to  meet  la 
.o2i»l  »es.li>n   beJora   th.  end  o(   April   to 

Th.  commltt«  hM  ilTMdj  txrgjiii  '«  J«^ 
Th.  Unlt«l  8t.t»  Ui  »  member  ot  It.  "«  ""J 
r.f»-.nt.tlv.  U  tb.  Terr  »ble  '<>""«; J"^ 
SlSUT  Attomej  G«n«»l.  AmBaMdoc  WU- 
llim  P  Roger..  We  .trongly  bop.  the  oom- 
mTJ^.  r2Lm.end»tlon.  wlU  b.lp  to  plot 
Tbl  courM  tow»rt  «>lt-det.rmln»tlon  for ^. 
Mople  o!  th.  t4^torT.  H«e  .g»m.  ourgo.1 
tali  mat.  progreM  bj  p^c.ful  mMnv-.nd 

S.    «p.cltT    G»     th.     Onlt«l     Nation,     to 
acbleve.  . 

U  u  th.  «ow.t  hope  of  th.  united  SUt« 
thit  south  unc^  M  .  '"""O^"™^  °' 
th«  united  Nation..  wUl  ooop.rat.  with  UiU 
^iltt«!.  A.  I  ha..  .lt»dy  indicated^  th. 
b«t  way  to  Klv.  dlBcult  problem.  I.  not  by 
dramauc  oonfrontaUon  but  by  patient  dU- 
loir  What.»«  public  .tatwnmt*  hav.  been 
^..  It  U  not  too  lat.  tor  all  concerned  to 
^t.  toother  for  a  p.«:.ful  and  pr^UaJ 
wlutlon  to  thU  problMn  conaUtent  with  th. 
General  AMembiy.  re«>lutlon. 

KACISM    IM    MJtrrH    AFUICA 

nnally.  1  come  to  the  problem  of  rMlal 
dl«!rlmlr>»«on  m  South  Afrlc  lt«U.  No- 
where eU.  in  th.  world  doe.  a  wclety  of  «.- 
.ral  million  p«)pl.  of  th.  whit.  race,  with 
an  ad»anc«l  ~ononilc  and  t«:holcal  ayawm- 
UK  th.  pow«  of  govtsrnm.nt  to  lmpo«  atrtct 
aenarauon— and  conMqu.nt  subordination— 
on  tb.  much  largw  nonwhlt.  malortty  In  lu 
Zn  mldrt.  Th.  policy  1.  rigidly  .hfor«d. 
lU  domMtlc  opponent.,  whit,  and  black 
alike  are  pcoMcut«l  a.  criminal..  Tet  the 
oppoeltloD  doM  not  caw  and  In  fact  U 
IncTMalng. 

I  nMd  hardly  rotate  the  attitude  of  the 
Unltwl  SlatM  toward  thl«  phanomeoon.  We 
find  It.  aa  my  pr«lece«or  Adlal  8t..en«.n 
uld  "racUt  In  It.  origin.,  arrogant  In  lU 
impiwnenutloo.  and.  In  lu  conjequencM. 
poumtlally  dang.rou.  tor  all."  Our  duty. 
Sd  that  of  th.  nnlt«l  nation.,  a.  Oo«™' 
SlereMon  alM  »ld.  "l.  not  only  to  help  the 
majority  of  the  people,  of  South  JUrlca  to 
laliu  ielr  legitimate  ..plraUon.  but  al«. 
to  avoid  a  racial  conflict  which  could  eerl- 
oualy  uoohle  pM«  "d  progrwa  In  Africa 
and  throughout  the  world." 

In    the    tao.    of   thl.   altuatlon.    ovm   th. 
year,  the  Dnll«l   Natlont-and   the  UnlWd 
SutM— ha.  »ught  in   various  ways  to  In- 
fluence   thU   .Ituatlon    for    the    better.     Ui 
19»4  the  Security  Council,  with  our  support. 
appealMl  to  South  Afrlc*  to  r«)eal  IM  oPPr«- 
HvVlawa  and  to  releaae  perKjn.  )all«d  for 
oppolng  »port»ic<d      It   appealKl    for   K>me 
^onm  of  cooaultatlon  among   th.   various 
eleramtt  of  th.  South   African  popuuaon. 
It   ordered,   and    r«:elv«l.   an   expert  .tudy 
of    th.    peacUo»Uty    of    Konomlc   sanction, 
against   South   Africa.     It   set   up   an   «lu- 
»tlonal    and    training    program    tor    South 
African,  abrowl.  to  which  th.  Uolt«J  StatM 
and   oth«   ootintrlM   have   made   contribu- 
tions     TbU.  ol  oourae.  1.  In  addition  to  oon- 
.Iderabl.  Klucatlooal  aid  to  South  African, 
abroad    which    th.    United    Stat—    ao«">- 
m»Dt  baa  B«n  carrying  on  In  lu  own  right. 
And    flnaUy.  th.  8«urltT  Council  call«l 
upon  all  Stat.,  to  onbargo  th.  sal.  to  South 
Africa  at  anna,  ammunltlcai.  mlUtary  vehl- 
clai  and  equipment,  and  matertala  tor  th. 
manufacture  and  maintenance  of  arms  and 
ammuniuoo.     The  Dnlt«l  StatM  ha.  strlotly 
entoroKl  thl.  embargo.    We  are  hopeful  that. 
In  Msn.  oth«  oountrle.  whw.  th.  enlocce- 
ment  b*.  been  Um  .Wot.  It  wlU  b.  tlghten«l 
up. 
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dearly  thMe  step.  h»v.  not  bMO  enough 
v>  bring  »hout  a  rmX  chan«s  In  th.  "ttua- 
Son^sald  lart  8.ptemb«;ln  th.  OenerW 
A»<mbly  in  talking  about  South  Wart 
Afnoa  that  "Oootlnuwl  vJoUUon  by  South 
Africa  al  Ita  plain  obllgatJona  to  th.  Intw- 
naUooal  oosmnunlty  would  neCMsartly  re- 
quire all  nation..  Including  my  owa  Jo  ta*. 
iich  an  attltud.  Into  aooount  1°  "'«''"''?- 
Uonahlp.  with  south  Africa.-  W.  ot  tb. 
United  State.  w««  to  arold  .u<^an  even- 
tuality. Th.  Unlt«l  State.,  irtth  other 
United  Nations  members.  wUl  not  ceaM  ua 
March  for  peaceful  and  practical  mean,  to 
impre-  upon  tb.  South  African  OO''"^"'^' 
th.  ne«l  for  a  poUcy  ol  )u.tlc  and  «,ulty 
tor  all  lU  peoples. 

MiOsi.aMS  or  nrw  »f«ic»m  hstion» 
such.  then.  ar.  the  major  political  prob- 
,^  in  southwn  Africa  today.  P'"*''™ 
which  hav.  aa  their  common  denominator 
^e  contlnuaoon  of  white  racial  <l«-4^"«'. 
It  should  he  candidly  recognl2«d  that 
Africa  ha.  oth«  problems,  too.  and  that 
evTn  If  a..  l"t  veaugea  of  white  racism 
^  tolLappear  toSiorrow  lhe«  other 
nroblema  would  stlU  .list, 
•^^er.  are.  for  on.  thing,  the  tremendou. 
neid.  of  the  African  nation,  tor  all  kind. 
°t  «onomlc  and  ««'''^»'  '^"'2'"'°lJ' 
sgrlculture.  Induatry.  urban  affair,  trans - 
p^  health,  nutrition,  wlucatlon.  and  man- 

'"^XT'Z  n«=...ltT  for  regional  coop- 
J?^ln  many  ..p«t.  of  thl.  A'"oan  de- 
^opment  proce-.  .uch  a.  oommunlcaUon. 
transportation,  electric  power.  "">*  J^^ 
such  Wglooal  cooperation  Is  more  an  asplra- 

e,™  o?t^al  and  racial  oonfUct.  which  every 

"Ti  tot'^r^^r  fr-KThlp  to  b.  ..lent 
.,i;ut  such  tendencies  But  nelti.er  U  It  the 
part  ol  wisdom  or  talrneM  to  ek.ggerat.  th.m 
bTto  b.  selt-nghteou.  about  them 

What  new  nation,  throughout  history,  .e*^ 
IngVuplac  in  the  world,  ha.  not  displayed 
.2s.  of  th«»  »me  ahortcomlngs  Even  lo- 
dT.ur.ly  w.  in  th.  united  SUM.  ha«  lit- 
tle cauM  to  feel  auperlor.  since  att«  iw 
"Li  our  country  I.  Mill  putting  lu  ^^ 
i,ou«  in  order  In  the  Beld  of  ''"■h«°;'f''" 
and  the  rlghU  ol  minority  group.  And  .v.n 
"we  had  no  such  problem.  It  I.  neither  wU. 
nor  admlrabl.  for  the  "f"^"  -J".^ 
made  It  to  the  shore  to  stand  and  mock  tnoM 
who  are  still  struggling  In  the  water 

Like  all  people.,  we  *^"f«". "«  Is^l.M 
call  our  glorious  past  bl"'<^»-»'"' J' 'V  "St 
tnat  we  ihould  remind  our«lves  o*  tbe  b»t 
things  in  our  heritage  But  let  us  a^so  recall 
Sat  Americas  relations  ""»*""=•.''•'• 
lot  been  altogether  glorious.  Our  •«r"T  ""^ 
tlonshlpa  with  that  continent  cob"'**^ 
ch^fly  of  our  being  a  l«.dlng  participant  In 
the  Slave  trade.  Even  today  we  M  a  natwn 
ar.  sUU  working  to  purge  oumplve.  of  th. 
„ll  reeulU  of  that  epl«)de  In  our  bUtory_ 
Now  in  our  time,  we  are  engaged  In  a  great 
eUort  to  redre...  to  balanc.  both  at  bom. 
iSrabn^d:  at  horn,  by  seeing  to  It  that 
eva7  cltlMO  enjoy,  the  tuU  rlghU  and  op- 
portunltle.  of  an  American;  and  abroad  by 
building  a  n.w.  .mrmaUve.  constructive  rela- 
tionship with  the  fr«dom-se«klng  nations  of 

Th.  key  to  such  a  relationship.  I  suggest. 
1.  a  policy  founded  In  the  beat  American  tra- 
dition of  pragmatic  Ideaiuun.  To  thoM  who 
an  impatient,  let  us  show  that  w.  undw- 
•tand  and  sympathli.  with  th.lr  Impatl.nce. 
while  at  the  same  time  we  pursue  the  re- 
«x>n.lbl.  path  of  orderly  and  realistic  prog- 
ress TO  thoM  who.  on  th.  other  hand,  reelet 
all  changea.  IM  u.  show  that  th.  way  to 
prMerve  peace  1.  the  umely  redress  of  leglt- 
UnaU   grievance.,    not   the  submergence   of 


tor  which  Africa  today  ta  a  m»]or  testing 
ground.  Negro  organuatlons  and  Negro  leM- 
«  do  the  whoU  Nation  a  serrto.  by  coooern- 
in.  themMlve.  with  Atrtoa's  aflsUa.  In  a 
lugH  sanM  th«.  aflaUa  mu*  Involve  u.  all; 
and  th«e  1.  no  better  cauM  that  any  Am«- 
lean  can  sarv*. 


Th.  ultimate  strength  of  our  nation  11m  In 
oar  MaUty  to  oat  hutorlc  valu*.  and  idnu. 


Dtnocnej:  Wlut  It  Me*u  to  Me 

Exna^siON  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  trrsB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  liST 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Ui.  Bpeaker. 
I  should  Uke  to  cotmnend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  winning  essay  In  the  State 
of  Utah  In  the  recent  Voice  of  Demo- 
cracy Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  The  winner  of  the 
state  contert.  Mls»  Mama*  Broro.  of 
sprlngvllle,  has  written  an  outstanding 
essay. 
The  essay  follows: 

DiMOCTACt:    WMI   IT   Miana  TO   Urn 

■MeeUng!  MeeUngl"  When  the  caU  Khoed 
through  the  bou».  door.  b«an  to J^- 
and  fourteen  little  feet  tramped  upstwrs 
donwstalra.  around  the  ooroer.  and  down 
the  hall— all  convening  In  the  Uvlng  room 
for  a  tamlly  meeting  Chairs  w«.  <»f»M«^ 
acro»  th.  floor  to  form  *  '"""JJ^^i^" 
we  children  were  preeenwd  with  several 
problem,  that  Mom  and  D«l  »•"  ff^* 
;,  the  time.  We  wer.  aUted  to  «-lJ«  «^ 
situation,  and  contribute  our  ^i^"™  ^ 
the  problems.  Boy!  Did  we  feel  ""P"^'' 
A  great  and  noUy  discussion  would  then 
follow  and  we  would  eventually  cooie  to  a 
unammous  decision,  which  '"'•'«''«" 
about  We  decided  which  car  to  buy.  where 
tn^  When  to  move,  how  «o  "K*""  Chln.^ 
mas.  and  our  decisions  held.  Then  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  help  accompllah  that 
which  we  unitedly  cho«  to  do. 

I  wa.  «.  ^dividual  and  my  voice  counted. 
Thus  I  learned  to  love  democracy  early  In 
me  A.  I  Observed  other  chUdrwi  who« 
™r.nu  I«gely  did  their  thinking  tor  Ihem^ 
IrealUWl  the  valu.  and  reaponslblUty  ot 
ch^e  and  knew  that  I.  Uk.  »'  P"""" 
must  Mlabllsh  a  democracy  In  my  hoine_^ 

Many  modern  Americans  claim  to  support 
democrauc  prlnclplea  and  yet  rear  ""f  f^" 
Ules  under  a  dlcUtorrtilp.  The^  cWldren 
America's  future  olUxens.  ar.  unabl.  to  make 
independent  decision.,  thu.  oontrlbutmg  to 
the  apathetic  generaUon  we  cocoplaln  ahout^ 
They  are  taught  to  let  theW  parent,  rule 
^eJ  uvea.  «d  a.  a  ^eault.  lat^  In  11  « 
require  the  government  to  make  their  decl- 
iSns  in  pl«:.  ot  parenu.  We  Americans  re- 
ient  too  much  governmental  control,  and 
yet  in  essence  lorce  the  government  to  run 
iur  cltlea.  schools,  and  >"«','*^"«,''' """^ 
or  cant  take  the  rMponslbllfty  of  making 
dKUIons  and  carrying  them  out. 

It  Is  my  reaponslblUty  snd  youra  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  and  our  lamillea  tor  a  demo- 
Satlc  lite.  We  must  be  ready  »  <«  <>"J 
right  to  chooae  and  then  chooM  the  right 
Wien  the  test  comes.  wUl  you  or  your  child 
be  the  one  to  give  way  to  tyranny  because 
dlcUtor«ilp  existed  m  your  home?  I  in- 
tend to  apply  democratic  principle.  In  my 
home-in  my  peraonal  Ufe.  for  U  democracy 
faUs  In  the  nation,  it  will  be  the  result  of 
failure  in  our  homM.  Only  .Uong  people 
can  make  a  strong  nation,  and  th.  key  to  this 
strength  U  democracy  in  the  home. 

Parenu.  give  us  teenagers  the  opportunity 
to  think  for  ourselve..  even  II  we  stumble  tor 
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»  moment.  Help  M  l>repar.  to  »c«P'  «^« 
rMDonslbUlUea  of  dtlKhshlp  and  adulthood. 
m«M  a  chance  to  try  «.d  fau.  to  choo« 
^g?ow.  TMCh  US  d«nocracy.  «««•";■ 
^^■s  America  and  must  be  suong 
enough  to  preMTve  lU  unity.  .,„,.,„„ 

^Senta,  thU  U  your  day  of  decision^ 
WoSd  you  dar.  call  a  family  ««""«  "* 
let  your  chUdren  help  make  a  major  deci- 
sion? Try  danocracy- in  your  home— to- 
r!ihV-f«  the  «k.  of  your  cbUdP«l-and 
;oung  Amerlc*.    Plewel 


Uwt  That  Leak 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdojr,  March  2.  19S7 
Mr  DmaEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant io  permission  granted,  I  Insert  into 
tiie  Appendix  of  the  Congiisssionm. 
Rkcokd  an  excellent  "^^le  J^,*^*  "/"^ 
1967  SporU  Afield  by  Erie  Stanley 
Gardner,  a  distinguished  American  au- 
thor and  criminologist,  polnttag  out 
some  of  the  folUea  Inherent  In  firearms 
regulaUon  legislation  of  the  type  now 
pending  before  the  Congress. 
The  article  follows; 

Laws  Th«t  lsak 


It  U  .urpn.ln«  how  tew  people  hare  the 
abUlty  to  look  Into  the  future  tar  enough 
to  ».  how  any  new  law  U  going  to  work  out. 

W.  had   this  altuatlon   with   prohibition. 

A  lot  ot  people  who  liked  to  "rthj  ""« 
wUllng  to  give  up  the  pleMure  of  drinking 
in  ortler  to  combat  th.  evU.  ot  liquor,  par- 
Ucularly  In  the  fleld  o<  crime. 

I  remember  only  too  weU  th.  <^^^ 
that  were  advanced  In  favor  of  prohibition. 

■SUtlatlca  ahow  ua."  we  were  aMtjred. 
"that  90  percent  ot  crime  U  related  to 
alcohol.  iT  then,  we  aboUah  alcohol  we 
automatlcaUy  aboUsh  90  percent  of  our 
crime.  We  can  turn  our  penitentiaries  Into 
schools.  W.  can  make  county  offlce  buUd- 
ing.  out  of  our  Jails.  We  can  Uy  off  M 
percent  of  our  poUce  omoers." 

The  strange  thing  la  that  of  all  th.  mil- 
lions of  people  who  lUtened  to  theM  argtl- 
menls.  there  was  no  one  that  I  know  of  who 
called  th.  turn  on  what  was  really  going  to 

S^tt.  flrrt  place,  prior  to  prohibition, 
law.  w«.  obe,«l.  W.  h«l  tb.  natt«ua 
haMt  ol  law  obedience.  After  prohlbiaon 
we  acquired  a  habit  ot  national  dlaobedlence. 
It  becam.  neoeMary  to  en/orce  laws. 

Nearly  everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  hl«- 
tory  of  what  actually  happened:  the  growth 
of  the  bootlegger,  the  rise  of  the  gangater, 
th.  organlMtlon  ot  the  criminal  da...  th. 
complete  br«Jtdown  of  law  enforcement,  the 
curtailment  of  Individual  Uhertle.  a.  th. 
authorlUM  made  a  last  desperste  attempt 
to  »lvBge  a  law  that  couldn't  be  enforced. 
I  know  K>methlng  ot  what  I  am  UlBng 
about,  b«auM,  at  the  time,  I  wa.  wrIUng 
not  only  det«rUve  storlM  but  gangster  stones 
for  th.  woodpulp  magazines. 

I  wanted  to  get  authentic  Intormatlon 
about  what  went  on  In  the  gangs. 

I  Anally  had  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
more  or  1m.  honorary  member  ot  on.  ot  th. 
gang,  in  Ua  Ang.lM. 

That  was  a  thlrlllng,  chilling  and  moat  en- 
lightening eiperlenc.  I  mw  gangster  acOvl- 
tls.  at  first  hand.  I  attended  meetings  of  th. 
gang  and.  Inevitably.  I  became  aucked  Into 
th.   Tortel   of   ganpter   acUvlUes.     1  sud- 


denly "came  to  a  realliatlon  of  the  dangers 
and  announced  that  I  was  trrltlng  no  more 
gangster  stories.  I  quit  the  gong  oold.  I 
dldnt  do  this,  however,  until  atter  I  had 
been  forc«l  to  take  rUks  I  don't  Uke  to  recall. 
ThOM  gangsters  weren't  fooUng. 

The  point  U  that  the  prohibition  law  sim- 
ply didn't  work  out  the  way  people  thought 
It  would. 

Then  we  had  food  rationing. 
The  Idea  was  highly  oommendable.  The 
armed  force,  had  to  take  what  food  they 
wanted,  and  the  authorltle.  feared  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  food  left  to  give  the 
civilian  population  aU  It  wanted  There- 
lore.  In  the  interest,  ot  Justice,  the  authorl- 
tle. wtnild  ration  the  food  so  that  each  citi- 
zen would  get  his  fair  share.  What  could  be 
better? 

ThU  was  a  very  laudable  desire  on  th.  part 
ot  the  authorlUe..  It  Invaded  the  constl- 
tuUonal  right,  ol  the  clUiens.  but  you  can't 
have  in  omlet  without  breaking  egg.,  and  this 
was  an  emergency. 

So  rationing  boards  wer.  set  up,  a  large 
number  of  people  were  given  position,  of  au- 
thority and,  theoretically,  you  couldn't  put 
butter  on  a  piece  ot  bread  unleM  you  had 
turned  In  a  stamp.  - 

OBM>llne  was  rationed.  Tou  couldnt  get 
Into  the  tamlly  car  and  ride  more  than  a 
handful  ot  miles  evMy  month. 

Now,  mind  you,  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Kj-called  war  effort.  The  miutsry 
iras  taking  all  of  the  garcUne  and  other 
supplle.  that  It  could  possibly  use.  Th. 
raUonlng  related  only  to  what  wa.  Ult  over 
for  civilian  uae. 

What  acrually  happened? 
After  raUonlng  had  been  In  effect  for  a 
while,  the  black  market  came  Into  being,  and 
If  rationing  had  continued  for  another  18 
month,  we  would  have  had  the  same  prob- 
lem with  the  black-market  gangs  that  w. 
had  prevloualy  Mperlenced  with  the  rum- 
running  gangs. 

Now  all  the  shouting  1.  about  gun  legu- 
latlon. 

Uany  murdera  are  oommlttKl  with  gtln.. 
It  we  could  k..p  gnn.  from  the  hand,  of 
the  dtlEena.  we  cotUd  control  crime  and  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place  to  Uve  In. 
It  Is  that  simple. 

Of  course,  when  we  start  out  we  don  t  go 
all  the  way.  We  flrrt  require  certain  flrtttrm. 
to  be  registered.  Then,  we  require  them  to 
be  licensed.  Then,  we  stop  shlpmenu  acroM 
the  staU  Unea.  Then,  a  hct  ot  person.  In 
authority  apnng  Into  existence  who  Issue 
permits  to  favored  cltusens.  Grsduaily  th. 
permit,  become  harder  to  get.  Soon  there  U 
a  black  market  In  guns.  BoaU  from  for- 
eign countries  anchor  off  the  coast.  In  the 
dMd  of  night,  fart  launche.  come  out  and 

pick  up  cases  ot  guns.  

Since  the  whole  traffic  1.  megal  anyway, 
there  Is  no  atumpt  mad.  to  preMrv.  quaUty 
In  the»  weapon..  In  fact.  Juat  aa  during 
profalbiuon  K>m.  ot  the  worst  rotgut  In  the 
world  bore  the  ubeU  of  »m«  of  the  BnMt 
whiskey  m  the  world,  m  would  the^  booueg 
gun.  be  made  to  rewmbl.  the  Colt,  the 
Smith  and  Wesson  and  the  other  standard 

makes.  ^ 

This  law  srouldnt  atop  tb.  criminal,  from 
carrying  guns,  or  committing  crime,  with 
them:  but  the  law  would  rMtrlct  the  prop- 
erty owner  In  powesslng  gun.  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  his  home  and  hi.  loved  one.. 

How   much  doe.  th.  average  cltlMO   ac- 
tually know  about  crime? 
Very,  very  little. 

We  read  In  the  paper  about  cerwln  crime.. 
Unfortunately.  unleM  there  U  Kimething 
very  spectacular  about  the  crime,  the  ordi- 
nary rape  or  mtirdM  Im  given  only  a  very 
Uttle  space.  Not  Uiat  it  Isnt  IntereaUng. 
It  1.  simply  too  common.  It  ha.  become 
xnonotonou.. 

When  one  ha.  a  tintband  contact  with 
some  of  thew  cutt.  l»  !•«»  him  out  ot  hia 
lethargy. 


I  invMtlgated  a  o*«  In  one  of  the  beach 
town,  in  CalUocnla, 

It  wa.  early  in  the  evening.  The 
doorbeu  rang.  The  man  of  the  houM  went 
to  the  door.  A  very  perwnable  young  man 
stated  that  hU  automobile  had  broken  down 
and  could  he  coolc  in  and  use  the  telephone 
to  get  a  repair  car. 

The  man  lnvlt«J  him  In. 
As  Kjon   a.  the   door  clowd.   the    vlrttor 
whipped  out  a  gtm.     Then  followed  a  night- 
mare. ^       .  ^ 

The  mother  and  the  teen-age  daughters 
were  forced  to  strip  off  their  clothee.  They 
were  raped  m  front  of  the  helpleai  husband 
and  father.  The  huaband  was  forced  to  dig 
up  all  ot  the  money  he  had  m  the  house 
Then,  at  gunpoint,  he  had  to  drive  the 
hoodlum  avray  from  the  soene  ot  the  crime 
and  turn  him  loose. 

The  culprit  was  never  opprehended.  He  s 
still  wandering  around. 

My  Interest  In  the  caee  wa.  due  to  the  fact 
that  an  Innocent  person  wa.  wrongfully 
Identified  a.  the  perpetrator  ot  the  crime. 
It  took  careful  InvestlgaUon  to  prove  his 
Innocence. 

Within  the  last  few  day.  in  Um  Angeles, 
a  man  was  waiting  for  a  bus  at  a  bus  stop 
In  a  realdentlai  dirtrlcl. 

A  car  pulled  up  to  th.  curb.  Young 
hoodlum.  Jumped  out.  On.  had  a  knife. 
They  told  the  man  to  give  thfim  all  of  hi. 
money.  The  man  didn't  liav.  any  money 
The  hoodlums  were  angry.  They  took  a  can 
.  of  gaKillne,  poured  it  over  him.  aet  tire  to 
the  gasoline  and  then  drove  off. 

There  are  more  and  more  crimes  of  vicious 
violence  taking  place  every  night  Some  at 
the  perpetrators  are  caught.  Thousands  ot 
them  are  never  apprehended.  They  are 
roaming  the  street,  today,  rubbing  dbows 
with  law-abiding  cltlaens,  cruising  around 
at  night  In  automobUe.  looking  t<x  the  help- 
leu  pedestrian  who  can  be  held  up  and  then 
probably  beaten  Into  unconKlousneM  or 
perhaps  kUled. 

Recently  thug,  rtarted  a  new  pattern  oj 
aerrtce-sMUon  holdup..  They  would  take 
the  attendant  Into  the  men's  wsahroom. 
force  him  to  get  down  on  his  knee,  with  lUs 
back  turned,  give  him  a  minute  to  "say  his 
prayers ':  then  blow  the  back  of  his  bead  off. 
take  the  money  from  the  caih  regUter  and 
drive  away. 

Some  time  ago  two  very  estimable  women 
a  mother  and  daughter,  startwl  drlvmg  along 
the  highways  to  the  Eart-  They  never  ar- 
rlVKi  at  their  dertlnaUon.  Sometime  Uter 
their  bodle.  were  found  a  few  yards  trotn 
th.  highway  out  In  the  de«rt.  They  had 
been  "itomped"  to  death.  Men  had  Jumped 
on  them,  »T""'""g  in  their  rib  cagea  and 
vital  organs. 

The  murderers  have  never  been  appre- 
hended. J  ... 
I  cotjld  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  oo. 
SuppoM  your  wife  u  driving  at  night  and 
has  a  Itot  Ure.  How  much  chance  doe.  .h. 
have?  Suppose  Kou  are  driving  at  night  and 
have  a  flat  Ure  out  In  the  Mburh..  How 
much  chance  do  yo«  have? 

Suppoee  we  paM  leglslaUon  making  It  un- 
lawful to  pomess  flrearma.  How  much  good 
1.  such  a  law  going  to  do?  What  Is  -going  to 
be  the  ultimate  effect? 

TheM  things  come  up  from  time  to  time 
Every  so  often  some  reformer  gets  the  Idea 
that  If  we  can  stop  the  sale  ot  wMpons 
we  can  control  crime  because  the  criminal 
class  uses  weapons. 

Recently  wnneone  caUed  my  attenOoo  to 
a  story  In  The  New  York  Times  of  October  14^ 
1935.  in  which  President  OooUdge  •»?"«« 
his  doubt,  that  a  ban  on  aim.  would  cut 
crime. 

The  story  read.  a.  follows: 

"cooubci  DOOFia  MX  OM   aasis 
wotjLs  COT  cmrm  xw  oooiriaT 
"WAsHiKoroM,  Oct.  is-PrMldentCooildg. 
la  not  certain  whetb«  anything  could  b. 
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iioo  prohiwon*  th.  .hlpmMit  of  ai«iTM  in 

S.  ore  h.  wiuld  wmnjlt  "™««  '^°^''?" 
C«.uag.  wouJd  Uto  to  1««  «p«t  opinion 

""■S^'S^a..  Pr«.<««.t »."— -;"%•-;; 
>  uw  wouKl  pre«iw  ttrtiraM  reaching  t&oM 
:„a«cd  to  «.«n  to  pn>«ct  ">'^^S<>J»- 
while  crlmlnaU  wouKJ  h»ve  no  trouble  In 
obulnlng  them."  ^     , 

One  ihln*  .Bout  CiJ  CooUdge-he  liept 
hU  mental  per.peca.e.  Be  may  ha.e  been 
■low    but  he  w«  eure. 

I  «n  remember  when  tb.  »uthoriUe.  de- 
=ld«l  to  .top  the  dope  tr«fflc  b,  vf^i^i 
^W^ent  l.«.     Here  .gain  lef.  look  .t  the 

"^e  U  »  cu.tom  on  the  part  ol  «». 
ol  tto  ne-paper.  m  runC  commu^ 
to  nvMA  the  Ueue.  of  i«^  .go  In  order 
to  bring  out  InterMtlng  utlcle.. 

cm  JulT  a.  IW,  th.  CW«>  «""2r\h; 
Record  of  Chlco,  Cllforula.  pubiuhrt  the 

"^;^"*n.'r'S.c  problem  1.  v.^  .anj^T 
■olTed  •■  «ld  W.  Bruce  PhlUlp.  of  Ssn  Pr»n- 
:2^,ecret.rT  of  the  Al.med.  Cou",  Bh.^ 
m«eutlcu  AMocutlon.  tod.j  l"  •■'  ■<''*^"' 
SriL  member,  of  the  Rot«j  Club  .t  the 

"^'."l^turer  Indicated  th.t  tederiJ  .nd 
state  uw.  governing  the  Importation  .nd 
dUUlbutlon  of  narcotics  In  the  Dhited  St.M. 
were  »  .tnngent  that  there  ha.  been  .  peat 
deL  1~  ui^  ol  narcotic  th.n  th.  public 
Sa.  been  led  to  believe  through  the  dutrlbu- 
tlon  of  literature  by  propagandl.u. 

How  delightfully  simple! 

We  ouud  .  law  and  the  narcotic,  proo- 

l«n  wU^err  largely  ■°>ir'-; J'S'mi^^ 
fact  that  the  public  h«l  been  led  to  he"'" 
otherwUie  through   the  ■dl.trlbutlon  of  Ut- 

•"l'rve7o.S.'?2rr«eM,'«d  m  po..ce  work 
and  crime  det«:tlon.  .t„i,i_ 

Some  ye.r.  t*o  the  Brltlah  .ulhorlUe. 
found  themMlve.  confronted  with  »  sltu.- 
uon  that  .t  first  blu.h  Kerned  .bsolutely 
hopeleM  In  Afrlc  the  naOvM  had  orga- 
nized .  terror  organization  known  u  the  Mau 
Ibu  TBI.  organization  wa.  dedicated  to 
crime,  of  violence  .galn.t  white.,  and  there 
wa.  no  way  of  knowing  who  w«i  a  Mau  Mau 
and  Who  wun't.  A  reign  of  terror  resulted^ 
A  buslnemman  would  have  a  highly  trusted 
nauve  houwboy.  He  would  return  home 
wme  night  to  and  hU  wife  and  family  lying 
on  the  floor  with  their  thtoau  cut.  while 
Uw  houMboy  had  simply  vanUhed  buck  into 
■  the  Jungle.  __.         „ 

There  wa.  no  Mfety  .nywhere.  The  Mm- 
munlty  couldn-t  eiUt  economically  without 
naUve  Mrvanu.  and  yet  the  native  serv.nu. 
through  the  terror  of  the  Mau  Mau  organlia- 
tlon.  threatened  to  topple  the  entire  gov- 
ernment of  the  district  .  ^  ^  ^, 

A  friend  of  mine  with  whom  I  had  dl.- 
cuMed  police  work  In  aootland  Yard  In 
London  WM  Mtit  to  the  territory  to  make 
.uggesuon.  .nd  asmime  charge. 

Ihad  some  very  Interesting  correspondence 
with  this  man. 

How  did  the  authorities  cope  with  the  sit- 
uation? .  . 
Very  simply.  Every  white  settler,  man  and 
woman,  went  armed  at  all  times.  It  wa.  a 
very  grave  olIenM  for  a  perKin  ever  to  Be 
without  hU  gun  or  to  leave  the  gun  oc  tm- 
munition  where  It  could  be  picked  up  by 
any  native  at  any  time. 

A  man  who  had  Inadvertently  left  some 
33  shell,  m  the  glove  compartment  of  hU 
automobile  wa.  subjected  to  a  very  heavy 
fine. 

What  happened? 

The  Mau  Man  atroelUe.  evaporated  Into 
nothing. 
What  tit  (OUT  chinrei  of  being  murdweOT 


Dont  wille  patronizingly,  becaoj*  they 
are  a  lot  better-or.  to  put  It  the  o*""  "J'- 
a   lot   worw-tban   you   art   thinking  right 

""My  friend  Dr.  I>Moyne  ^r^;^'"^^ 
medicolegal  onmlnallst,  ha.  ooll«*sd  statls- 
UoTon  ^th.  per  100.000  of  the  population 
and  the  varlou.  cauM.  of  death. 

When  you  break  the»  death,  down  to  per- 
centage., murder  I.  not  a.  prwralent  a.  heert 
diM..e.  but  If.  sun  Msnethlng  to  be  reck- 

""someUme.  when  I  have  been  addrewlng  a 
good-sue  audience,  I  have  -Id,  ;Af^"« 
to  statistic,  two  oC  you  people  sitting  here 
here  wiu  be  murdered  "  „  ,,  „_ 

After  on.  of  the«  talk.,  I  found  my«lf  m 
a  chart«red  airplane  with  four  of  "»  ""^ 
ne»     executives     who     hiul     b«in     in     the 

'"ooe'^f'  the«,  men  took  me  to  t..^^  «« 
statistic  dldnt  apply  to  a  -select  audience. 
My  figure,  were  all  wet 

He  was  rather  InaUtent  about  It^        ^      . 
Les.  than  a  year  later  thu  man  was  dmid. 

He  had  been  murdered.  

I  have  never  lived  a  very  sheltered  Ufe. 
and  I  have  had  people  gunning  for  me  on 
several  occaalooa. 

Some  year,  ago  the  governor  of  one  of  the 
w«em  sute.  «ked  m.  «;°™"«»"  ' 
murder  c«.  to  M»  if  the  P"*""  '^'' ''" 
under  sentence  of  death  were  "'">"TJf^''y 
of  the  crime  Th.  tnv.stlg.Uoo  sho-^  the, 
were  guilty.  The  men  were  executed. 
Shortly  afterward  the  broker  of  ""T"!  ">"• 
men  wa.  picked  up  In  Reno  carrying  Wo 
guns  and  h«yled  tor  my  '«"*„*''5.  ^* 
Lowed  intenuon  of  killing  ■h'^.^~^; 
carcerated  In  Reno,  but  my  friends  to  law 
:^orc.ment  there  told  ■«  ,«■•'  ""^J'J  ";! 
to  let  him  loose  at  the  expiration  of  a  rela- 
tively short  sentence. 

I  Lked  them  to  give  him  a  me-age:  to 
tell  him  that  I  —  am«d,  that  I  hvl  hU 
picture,  that  I  had  guard,  at  ■»?'»»"•''•""' 
if  he  ever  sbow«l  up  to  kill  me  he  WM  going 
to  have  to  shoot  fliBt.  „,^     _  „  ,«. 

The  me.«g«  wa.  deuvered.  Th*"""''^ 
released.  H?  Changed  hU  mind  about  show- 
inff  UD  ftt  my  ranch. 

Now!  let .  approach  the  problem  from  an- 

°'S"p^"w.  were  able  to  take  every  Br«jm 
anywhVre^  within  th.  Onlted  State,  conflj- 
cai  the  Whole  collection  and  dump  It  Into 
the  ocean?    What  would  happen? 

PoT  the  mo.t  part,  the  """«">"«?»" 
voun»  vigorous  Individual.  In  their  ilOa  or 
J*  '-h,.  men  who  hav^^m.-*!  a  con^d«- 
able  share  of  worldly  good,  are  In  their  40., 

'"su'^^you  had  to  go  to  hed  «'  °|f^! 
knowing  that  th.  only  way  you  had  of  pro 
I«Unryour«lf  and  your  family  wmi  with 
your  own  two  hand.?  ..„■_ 

Tou  waken  at  night,  you  hear  a  Strang, 
sound.    Tou  tit  up  in  the  dark  "> JU""^ 

Then  the  sound  U  repeated.  Sloirly.  cau- 
Uoualy.  a  window  In  Uie  bedroom  I.  being 
raUed.    Then  you  hear  the  thud  of  feet. 

You  turn  on  the  light.  

A  powerful,  luatlul  individual  1.  .landing 
there  grinning  sardonlcaay. 

■Take  It  easy.  Pop.."  he  My..  I  w.nt  only 
two  thlncH-your  mon.y  and  your  daughter. 

How  aSTou  going  to  feel?    What  are  you 

going  to  do?  .      __        _ 

Have  you  read  In  Cold  Blood,  by  Truman 

H  fong  a.  vlctou.  criminals  ar.  able  to 
cruise  the  .treeu.  holding  up  people  who 
are  walling  at  the  bu.  stop.,  pouring  ga«.lln. 
on  them  and  then  toMlng  .  match,  driving 
away  Into  the  night  and  e«:aplng.  we  are 
going  to  have  more  and  more  crime 

Having  committed  a  crime  of  that  K>rt, 
these  young  hoodlum,  arent  going  to  go  to 
church  the  next  Sunday,  drop  a  dollar  Into 
the  collection  box  and  Mn  no  more.  No  In- 
deed I  They're  going  to  chuckle  gleefully  at 
the  angulahed  cne.  of  their  victim  and  cruise 


around  looking  for  more  victim,  and  com- 
mltung  mora  vicious  crime.. 

There  are  Kime  Held,  where  leglaUtlon 
can  offer  remedle.  for  .buM..  There  are  «Jme 
Beld.  where  legislation  U  powerlea.. 

Any  gun  law  U  going  to  start  by  haraulng 
uid  then  eventuaUy  disarming  the  Uw-abld- 
ing  citizen,  while  the  criminals  are  going  to 
have  a  field  day  In  place  of  cruslng  around 
looking  for  their  victim,  on  th.  highways 
they'll  start  entering  house,  .t  night. 

How  about  the  Judge  and  hi.  wife  who 
were  called  to  the  door  that  lUght  down  la 
Florida,  were  taken  out  In  a  launch,  had 
their  hands  and  feet  shukled  and  then  were 
thrown  overboard  to  drown?  

When  I  am  at  my  rancl^at  night.  I  carry 
a  gun. 

I  don't  expect  ever  to  tie  forced  to  stand 
by  and  see  women  raped. 

Before  that  happen.,  either  111  be  dead 
or  the  raput  will  b«  dead;  and  X  hope  It*, 
the  latter. 


SST  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  onto 
IN  THE  HODSI  OF  REPRESENTA-nVBS 

Thursday.  March  2,  19S7 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  effort 
to  develop  Interest  and  dlwusslon  In  my 
bill.  HU.  12.  to  provide  for  private  citi- 
zen financing  of  the  supetsonlc  trans- 
port aircraft.  I  wrote  to  the  President 
early  this  year  soliciting  the  views  of  the 
administration.  There  followed  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Schultze.  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
In  which.  I  believe,  we  explored  some  of 
the  features  of  the  measure  and  perhaps 
clarified  some  poinU  where  misunder- 
standing might  occur.  Believing  that 
this  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  SST  project.  I  In- 
clude with  my  remarks  Mr.  Schulfcse's 
letter  of  February  10.  and  my  reply  of 
February  23.  as  f  oUowa : 
ExicTrnvx  omci  or  TMi  PmrnnxNT, 

Btnuan  or  Tus  BtniGKr. 
Wostinjlois.  DXl.,  ffS.  It.  t»*T. 
Hon.  P.AKII  T.  Bow, 
House  o/  Repretentatiret, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dz«.  Ma,  Bow:  Thl.  U  la  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  J.  1»»7.  «o  the  Ptm- 
Ident  concerning  your  propoul  for  financing 
the  development  and  production  of  a  com- 
mercial superKinlc  transport  airplane.  Tour 
blU  would  MUbUsh  a  Oovertxment-owned 
corporetlon  to  be  known  u  the  Superronlc 
Transport  Development  Authority,  which 
would  be  authorized  to  Kt  up  .  Supersonic 
Transport  ProducUon  corporation.  The 
former  would  have  authority  to  develop  a 
supereonlc  uansport  and  the  latter  to  sell 
and  otherwise  exploit  commercially  the  air- 
craft when  It  has  been  developed.  To  n- 
nsnce  the  development  program  the  SIX! 
Authority  would  Issue  and  sell  up  to  Sli  oii- 
Uon  in  bonds,  note.,  etc.  with  100  percent 
Oovemment  guarantee.. 

J  am  m  full  sympathy  with  your  deelre  to 
get  maximum  private  financing  foe  this  ven- 
ture A  preliminary  analyaU,  however.  In- 
dicate, that  the  sped  Be  plan  you  propoM 
ha.  several  serlou.  llmltstlon.  u  a  mean,  of 
financing  the  development  of  the  SST.  rtf>r 
there  are  pracUcal  rea«>n.  for  not  Mparatlng 
sar  development  from  production  and  Mies 
The  commercial  eucce-  of  uie  SST  depends 
to  a  Itrge  eateot  upon  Judgment,  that  must 


be  made  during  the  development  stage  on 
both  technical  and  economic  problems.  The 
beat  way  to  ensure  commercial  succeaa,  there- 
fore, U  to  put  at  rUk  the  proflu  of  thOM  re- 
sponalble  for  development  decisions.  Under 
your  propottl  this  necee«iry  tie  I.  not  mad. 
in  that  one  organization  would  be  respon- 
sible for  development  and  another  for  pro- 
ducUon.  It  would  be  poalble,  foe  eiunple, 
lor  the  developer  to  profit  through  the  oon- 
traotor'.  fee  even  If  commercial  producUon 
and  Mle.  of  the  aircraft  were  never  to  go 
forward.  AMumlng  a  «ucce»ful  outcome, 
nuceovar,  development  and  production 
pbaMS  of  the  SST  wotild  be  likely  to  overUp, 
with  the  poMlble  reralt  of  unneceMarUy  com- 
pUcat«d  arrangemenU  for  financing  non- 
prototype  tooling  and  other  pre-production 


Second,  the  Government  would  be  placed 
In  a  highly  tmlavorable  financial  po«Uon, 
By  guarantertng  the  principal  and  Interert 
on  the  Authority',  bonds,  the  Oovernment 
would  Msume  all  the  risk.  The  contractor., 
on  the  other  hand,  would  he  guaranteed  a 
profit  oonjlatlng  of  the  development  fee  paid, 
bTMpwUv.    of    the    nnal    outcome    of    the 

^"nM^  In  the  event  the  aircraft  U  not 
attractive  to  the  airline.,  the  contractore 
need  not  Joto  In  forming  the  OorporeUon 
to  produce  and  seU  the  SST  but  could  setU. 
for  their  rlskless  profit  (development  fee). 
U  the  program  looks  like  a  commercial  nic- 
ctm.  the  contractor,  could  own  moat  of  th. 
ProducUon  c»rporaUon  and  reap  monopoly 
proflu  The  Oovemment.  on  the  other  hand, 
would  Mnime  all  the  risks  of  failure  but 
would  not  «iare  oonimenaurately  In  the  B- 
p,iTi/Hfti  reward,  of  suL-ce... 

Under  financing  arrangements  now  being 
oonadered,  privau  Industry,  both  manufac- 
ture, and  airline.,  would  share  the  rlak  /rm 
Ifte  bcflnnlnj  through  a  significant  oouOl- 
butlon  to  the  developiturnt  oo«  and  the  Oov- 
emment would  share  In  the  financial  reward. 
.t  a  level  fully  oomroensurate  with  lU  .hare 
of  the  rtak.  Through  this  approach,  mcen- 
Uvc  to  nioceed  would  be  given  private  In - 
duMry  At  tie  «une  time,  the  general  pubUc 
would  Be  .Kured  financial  partldpaUon  to 
th*  progmm  by  being  enabl«l  to  P""^ 
tha  iOTpoiwte  McunUe.  of  the  oonttKtoc. 
through  Mtabllahed  private  lnve«ment 
cbMUxel*. 

W.  appreciate  the  careful  •tt«>»'»^^ 
have  r»«n  «»  development  of  "  •f"?""! 
mean,  of  flnanclng  this  't"^'  *»  Vj?^ 
.tag«  to  th.  SST  program  It  might  Indeed  be 
DOUlble  to  mrttch  to  a  corporate  form  of  n- 
SSclng,  although  w.  do  not  Uilnk  thU  U 
feaalble  now.  In  any  event,  we  are  botn 
working  temard  the  same  obJecUve,  namely 
^.Jitt^^-vg  private  participation  In  th. 
program. 

SlDoanly.  

CHAXUta  L-  ScHtn-TWa. 

IHrecfor. 


CoHoaka.  or  thx  XJjnrtB  SraT... 

Hon..  or  Rxraxaurrarrra.. 
Wuhington.  DC.  ret),  ti.  inV. 
Hon    CHsxtk.   t^   ScHtJt-Tax, 

»Si.  OPee  ol  the  PrerKI«.f,  W-Mng- 

ton  D  C.  

Dzsm  'mx  BCBtn-Tix:  It  I.  noted  to  your 
letter  at  Pebruary  10,  1»«7,  that  you  reoog- 
ou.  that  careful  attention  hM  been  r™h 
to  the  preparauoo  of  HJl.  U  and  It.  ccsn- 
oaolon  BJl.  *«6.  totroduMd  by  oonp™"- 
SnOlark  MacOregor.  to  develop  an  eflldent 
mean,  of  flnanclng  the  development  oom- 
mert:lal  produotlosi  and  sale  of  nhe  SST, 

While  you  rtave  that  you  are  In  full  tjm- 
nathy  wlt«i  getting  maximum  private  flnanc- 
togfor  thU  venture,  you  ral«  several  so- 
ca!l«l  UmitatJon.  lo  manag«nent  oooceptt 
eontallMd  to  th.  bUla.  Upon  analy*.  o< 
SirSoSrt.  «u«  1.  a  ol«r  todlo.JJ-1  t^ 
you  «w  not  fully  WjqualnWd  wlti  »»•  "YT 
UMTC  Intast  embodied  to  HJl,  U  and  B^ 
MBS. 


Aooordlngly.  I  dealre  to  reflect  on  each 
potot  of  llmltaUoos  raised  to  your  letter  a. 
follows:  .     

rirst-  section  sa  of  the  bUla  clearly  pro- 
yldsa  oootlnulty  toto  th.  ocoimerclal  Mage 
for  thoee  prime  and  principal  Uer  .ubcoo- 
tractore  who  made  technical  and  economic 
Judgmenl.  on  problem.  In  the  development 
stage  While  It  U  propoeed  that  there  bean 
SST  Authority  and  an  SST  Production  Cor- 
poration, It  la  Intended  th*t  the  actual  per- 
formance of  both  the  development  and  oom- 
merdal  work  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
same  prime  oontraotore  and  principal  Oar 
imboontractcr.  at  their  reepoctlve  facUlUas, 

Since  the  Oovernment  will  asaume  the 
greater  part  of  the  risk  (ooea)  of  develop- 
ment It  u  reaaoiuible  to  require  tiJat  ttie  SST 
Authority  supervlM  the  contractor's  per- 
formance under  a  normal  and  uaual  Oov- 
emment-oontractor  relaUonahlp,  sa  provided 
for  to  SeoUona  a(c)  and  a«(k) , 

There  1.  no  leglelatlve  lnt«nUon,  a.  in- 
dicated to  your  letter,  that  the  SST  Author- 
ity win  engage  In  a  major  phaM  of  the  actual 
development  of  the  SST,  Quite  the  con- 
verse t.  true  u  clearly  .tated  to  SecUon. 
3|d)  and  34(kl,  However,  to  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Oovemment'.  .hare  of  the  rlak. 
and  to  enectuate  the  Intent  M!t  forth  to 
Section  55,  It  1»  propoeed  that  .peclal  locking 
etc  required  lor  development  will  be  Oov- 
emment fumlahed,  along  with  any  real 
property    required    or    avaUable    for    .uch 

""in^vlew  of  the  foregoing  and  to  Ught  of 
the  proviaons  of  TlUe  m,  there  will  be  no 
over-lappmg  or  dupllctlon  of  contractor 
acovlty  in  the  development  and  production 
nhaus  rather  an  orderly  transition.  Hence. 
ho  unnecessary  complicated  arrangement, 
for  flnanctog  nonprototype  and  other  pre- 
production  tooung  can  be  anUclpated  rtnoe 
Uie  respective  coeta.  expenditures,  etc..  of  the 
two  phaMS  wlU  be  separate  and  dlsOnct. 

Second.  If  you  believe  the  Oovemment 
would  be  placed  to  a  highly  unfavotabla 
financial  poalUon  under  HJl.  13  and  H.a, 
4406  then  the  same  reasoning  appUe.  to  th* 
propoeed  90-10  percentage  coet  sharing  ar- 
rengement  reported  to  have  been  negoOated 
by  PAA  with  the  wlectee  conlractore. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  bills,  the  Oov- 
emment   would    effectively    guarantee    the 
payment  of  the  prtoclpal  and  interest  ot  the 
Mrtal  bond,  to  be  created  and  iMued  to  the 
public    by    the    SST    Authority      The    eon- 
tfacton  would  .ustaln  their  predetertntoad 
share  of  the  consttuctlon  coeU  to  build  the 
prototype,  a.  .Imllarlly  required  under  the 
pre«nt    PAA    contract    without    benefit    o( 
ionstxuctlon  fee.     In  effect,  the  SST  Author- 
ity   would    pertodlcally    seU    bond,    to    th. 
prtnclpal  amount  neceesary  to  cover  anUrf- 
pated  coat,  for  a  stated  duration,  lea.  the 
Simouat  of  the  proporuonale  cost,  to  be  t\u- 
talned  and  contributed  by  the  contractore. 
Since  we  propose  that  private  Inveatment 
Kurcee  will  fund  the  SST  .utborlty'.  finan- 
cial   requu^menta   over   a   long    period,   the 
Oovemment'.  contribution   of   Its  ahare  of 
the  dollar  cost.  1.  at  let  deferred.     If  the 
B8T  U  a  .uoccM,  and  w.  believe  It  wUlbe. 
the  authority's  bonds  will  be  redeemed  from 
nuroe.  Mt  out  to  SecUon  a4(a)  and  by  other 
nmeatMl  mean..     Hence,  under  our  plan  the 
O^emment  may  never  be  required  to  ac- 
tuaUy  advance  any  money,  ,^,,,^  ,_ 

Since  the  Oovemment'.  re.pon.lblllty  to 
nut  up  doUare  for  development  I.  then  de- 
ferred to  equity,  the  contractore  also  should 
be  enUtled  to  the  same  privilege  but  without 
abrogaUon  of  ulUmaW  payment.  However, 
thliu  a  matter  that  Congrem  uUlmately  wiu 
deteimtoe  and.  If  approved,  our  oommenU 
eontatoed  to  the  second  paragraph  under  the 
above  heading  would  then  be  modified  ac- 

""r^Sd'u  you  further  beUeve  there  U  any 
DOMlbUlty  that  the  elected  contractore  c»n- 
iot  produce  an  aircraft  attracUve  to  the 
alrunea,  then  PAA  may  have  committed  a 
nry  grave  error  to  Judgement  by  eoncludtng 


ooometa  for  the  dealgn  propouU  sniBmlttcd 
by  Boeing  and  t3eneral  Blectrlc.  The  fact. 
an,  (1)  the  designs  elected  were  chOMn 
principally  upon  the  recommendaUon.  Of  . 
(Treat  many  of  the  alrllnea.  (a|  the  urUnes 
have  rwiervatlons  for  114  of  the  commercial 
SST  aircraft,  and  (S)  the  alrltoes  with  re.- 
erv.Uons  are  reported  to  have  been  mduced 
by  the  PAA  to  .hare  the  ooat.  of  the  SST  de- 
velopment. Under  theM  conditions,  and  af- 
ter CongreM  ha.  appropriated  over  S500  mU- 
llon  for  thl.  project.  It  appeara  a  little  late 
to  toterpoM  the  poMlbUlty  that  the  airlines 
might  not  think  the  aircraft  attractive. 

Tour  remarks  regartllng  the  poa^blUty  o( 
the  contractore  reaping  monopoly  proBia  dur- 
tog  producUon  under  our  Wile,  are  utterly 
without  fact  or  foundation.  Quite  the  con- 
vene la  true. 

Reference  I.  made  to  Section.  3(e)  and 
a4(h)  Khich.  to  part,  provide  for  "maximum 
participation  of  the  tove«lng  public"  to  the 
SST  development  and  commercial  efiUtlea, 
.nd  the  Authority's  reeponalblllty  to  estab- 
Uah  the  SST  (OorporeUon  "under  auch  terms 
and  ooodlUona  m  "  ■  •  may  be  deemed  nec- 
eaeary,  appropriate  and  proper  to  the  public 
toterest,"  Tour  fxirther  .ttenUon  1.  directed 
to  TlUe  IV  which  clearly  provide,  for  effoc- 
Uve  MncUcms  and  reatratot.  upon  the  Pro- 
ducUon C^orporaUon. 

By  "maximum  parUclpaUon  of  the  toveat- 
ing  pubUc "  It  U  totended  that  pro^>ecUve 
toveeton  will  have  an  opportunity  to  Inveet 
to  the  ProducUon  CorporeUon's  debt  and 
equity  McurlUe..  In  the  cm  ol  the  equity 
.hare.  It  I.  further  Intended  that  they  be 
uildely  and  eijiiltabl*  dUtnbuted  to  the  gen- 
Mai  public.  Under  auch  condltton.  It  la  con- 
templated that  at  least  50  mllUon  common 
share,  will  be  offered  the  pubUc  through  nor- 
mal toveatment  channels. 

The  contractore  who  develop  the  prototype 
will  be  the  producUon  contractore  operating 
under  a  Jotot  venture  management  arrengt- 
ment  with  the  Production  CorporaUon.  The 
latter  wUI  have  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
Board  of  Dlrectore  repreMsnUng  all  aegments 
of  toveatore  who  will  perform  under  ground 
rule.  Msured  by  the  SST  Authority.  In  fol- 
lowing the  premlM  of  flnanclng  the  produc- 
Uon phase  exclusively  with  private  funds.  It 
permit,  and  aMures  that  every  one  of  the 
stockholden  owning  the  50  mUUon  shares 
ouutandlng  wlU  participate  to  the  profit, 
that  may  toura  from  thl.  commercial  oper.- 
Uon.  and  not  Juat  the  contractore,  a.  you 

imply, 

ProapecUve  mveetore  currenUy  may  pur- 
cbaM  securlUe.  ol  Boetog  and  Oeneral  Klec- 
trlo  to  eatabUtfied  market  plK:ee  .t  prices 
deUrmlned  by  demand.  These  companies 
epitomize  the  be«t  In  American  toduiUy  both 
to  their  reepeouve  product  output  and  n»n- 
agement  aooompUshment..  HJt.  12  »nd  H  R 
4405  oontaln  no  provision  which  can  be  in- 
terpr«Mid  "  rvrflecUng  anythtog  but  the  hlgh- 
srt  napect  for  the  known  ablUty,  Ingenuity 
and  performance  of  each  electee  contractor 
Through  the  contemplated  PAA  arrange- 
ment with  the  contractore,  the  Oovemment 
denlee  the  opportunity  and  pHvllege  ot  tne 
general  public  to  tove.t  to  th.  SST  venture, 
L  .uch  except  that  they  may  buy  toto  the 
two  selected  companies  Several  yeare  ago 
the  OongrcM  deliberated  .t  great  length  a. 
to  wheUier  the  public  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunlty  to  parUclpate  to  the  Oovernment  s 
Ktelllte  program  Indirectly  through  Invest- 
ment to  AT  a  T  and  Independent  telephone 
oompanlee,  or  directly  through  a  Ooveminent 
«,Uty  created  for  that  purpose.  It  choje 
the  latter  route  for  suHlclenUy  cogent  rea- 
K>ns,  none  of  which  need  be  recited  here. 

Basically  to  our  open  luncoonlng  markeu 
a  pro.p«;tlv.  tovMtor  may  purchaM  the  je- 
curltl««lof  thoM  companle.  which  are  of  hi. 
choosing,  whether  U>ey  be  .eMoned  or  non- 
Ka«>n3,  speculauve  or  non-.peculaUve,  and 
Whether  U>ey  produce  "^^If  °^  ""li?; 
Rightfully,  then,  since  the  OovammeDt  wUl 
S  the  dominant  factor  toauitog  the  finan- 
cial operation  of  th.  8BT  d«vriopment,  eo. 
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i^l,  in  uie  proOu  «.U£lp»t«>  bj  "«  "^ 
di^oo  Coroormtlon.  In  Um  commercUl  M- 

JuSb  H-B.  IJ  «ld  H^  M»». 

.  ^^UoTto  •P«>*  for  »""«   minibtr.  of 

!!!SSiro.  orognum  with  Boeing  Mid  0«n«r«l 

Lett  f^u  in  conn«Uon  '^J^'V^  "^ 
8l»cr.ly  rouim.    ,^^TB„,, 

Member  o/  Congrtu. 
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turned  on  him  with  v.n«««nc.  u  eitreme  m 

their  pre»tou»  mp«thy  h»d  been  

The  lea»t  the  House  can  now  do  1.  to  mo»e 
reeolulely  toward  cleaning  up  the  ttxa'i^ 
at  lu  bMkrard  In  a  more  raUonal  and  eya- 
tetnatlc  taahlon.  It  needa  a  stronj  ethUa 
commutee.  with  a  watchdog  .taff.  which  can 
move  promptly  agalnat  ml«:onduct  on  tte 
p.rt  ot  lu  member,  without  any  need  for 
Suahlog  the  riot  button.  The  Home  haa 
•wung  Irom  the  eitreme  ol  complacency  to 
the  eilrem.  ol  raah  acUon  partly  because  t 
haa  had  no  .tablllUng  machinery  lor  deal- 
ing with  such  caae..  In  the  neit  "t  the 
Houae  muat  look  Inward,  and  we  hope  with 
a  larger  meeaure  ol  calm  deliberation. 


Tke  l»Wi  AmhrCTtary  of  U.S.  Ofc« 
sf  Edmcktiaa 


ftUf.  HmI  Cob*  Firat 

EXTENSION  OK  REMARKS 

HON.  Theodore' R.  kupferman 

or  MKW  Toajc 
W  THB  HOUW  or  BKPBBan«TATIV«S 

Wednaday,  March  1, 19S7 
Mr   KOPKERMAN.     Mr.  Bpeaker.  we 
muat  take  sound  and  conclusive  ensures 
S  BrttSush  standards  of  ethical  con- 
duct for  Members  of  this  body. 

True  It  1.  that  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that 
we  shall  see  at  any  time  »a«hconduct 
L  braan  as  we  have  wltne^ed  to  the 
situation  which  lead  to  the  recent  denial 
of  a  M^ber-3  seat  in  this  body.  None- 
theless, we  must  be  watchful  of  "J«°"- 
duct  and  have  the  necessarj  authority 
lor  prompt  action. 

T^  editorial  In  today'a  Washington 
Poat  makes  this  quite  clear,  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  my  coUeaguea: 

RIOT  Button  on  Puwaix 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


Justice  haa  caught  up  with  Adam  Clayton 
Powrtl  with  a  vengeance.  Th«  Houae  waa 
not  latlaaed  to  cenaur.  him.  lmpo«!  a  severe 
ftn.  and  deprive  him  of  hla  wnlorlty  and 
other  privilege..  It  voted  down  the  Mver. 
puxnaiioenl  recommended  by  Representative 
Celerand  the  committee  which  UiveaUgated 
Si  M«  only  in  order  to  den,  the  H^l«n 
Democrat  the  right  to  tate  hla  »it.  De«P"; 
tha  Boormlty  ol  Ul.  PowaU'.  oUenaea  we  think 
thia  outcome  waa  emoOonal.  vlndlcUv.  and 
fooUah. 

It  la  not  a  queaUon  of  whethw  the  dettant 
vacationer  In  Blmlnl  deeervea  a  Mat  In  the 
Some.  Be  had  gone  very  far  Indeed  toward 
fortelUng  hla  right  to  a  plac.  In  »"»  l'*" 
maUng  body.  But  thla  vote  to  den,  hlni  a 
uat  wUl  undoubtedly  le«l  to  a  legal  teet  and 
to  a  new  elecUon  In  which  he  wUl  doubtle- 
b.  rrturned  to  the  Houae  In  that  ev«it. 
the  House  ma,  .tlU  be  able  to  censure  hhn. 
U  he  baa  not  then  mad.  amends  for  his 
offenew  But  that  wUl  only  prolong  the 
arony  and  complicate  Iha  pir>blem.  The 
i^  tM  acted  unwisely  for  the  sake  of 
appeasing  eidted  constltuenu. 

In  some  reapecta  the  Bouse  Itself  ahMja 
th.  humiliation  It  ha.  InBlcted  on  Ita  beet- 
toown  Negro  member.  Fw  some  years  the 
House  tolerated  Mr.  Powells  gross  mlsc^- 
duct  as  It  baa  tolerated  misconduct  on  the 
ovt  at  others,  without  ao  much  sa  a  cbect 
OT  what  he  was  dotog  or  a  warning  of  dire 
eonsequencaa  to  coma.  Mr.  Powell  was  al- 
lowed to  daunt  his  misdeeds  aa  U  they  w^e 
of  no  ccBcem  to  anyone  but  himself  »nd  his 
ansUtuenU  But  whan  his  conduct  reached 
a  pout  where  It  began  to  bring  th.  HouM 
ttasU   Into   diarepute,   his    taUow   metubers 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAUrosNU 
IN  THI  HOnSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  2,  19S7 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  yMr 
1967  marks  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
US  Office  of  EducaUon  and  I  do  not 
think  it  inappropriate  at  IbU  time  to 
pause  and  reflect  a  bit  on  the  great  con- 
tributions which  this  century-old  agency 
has  made  to  the  coimtry  which  It  serves. 
Today  the  office  Is  a  vigorous  agency 
lodged  In  the  Department  of  HeaJth. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  employs 
some  2.500  dedicated  people.  It  Is  ad- 
ministering educational  prograrns  which 
to  the  last  academic  year  totaled  some 
$3  3  bUUon  and  which  this  year  total 
some  $3.9  bUUon.  It  Is  taking  a  leading 
and  constructive  role  In  the  gr»«t  educa- 
tional explosion  which  Is  now  and  has 
been  beneftclaUy  shaking  up  this  coun- 
try since  1958. 

History  reveals,  however,  that  the  US. 
Office  of  EducaUon  waa  not  always  as 
highly  regarded  aa  It  Is  today.  And  It 
reveals  further  that  were  It  not  for  some 
farslghted  men.  one  of  them  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  who  later  became 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  there 
would  not  today  be  In  existence  a  VB. 
Office  of  Education  celebrating  Its 
Centennial. 

AgiUUon  among  our  people  for  a 
central  educational  agency  desUned  to 
serve  the  local  school  systems  of  this 
great  country  actually  began  In  the  late 
l«30's  when  Henry  Barnard,  subse- 
quently the  first  VS.  Commissioner  M 
Education,  became  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  some  central  agency  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  sUtistlcs  relating 
to  education  throughout  the  country. 
Although  some  Information  of  this  sort 
waa  subsequenUy  culled  from  the  census 
of  11140  agltaaon  for  a  special  agency 
to  handle  this  problem  continued 
through  the  1840s  and  1850'5.  This  agi- 
tation Is  not  surprising  when  we  remem- 
ber that  these  were  the  years  when  the 
rise  of  the  American  pubUc  school  system 
as  we  know  It  today  was  taking  place. 

After  the  ClvU  War.  efforts  for  such  an 
agency  finally  bore  fruit  when  R«pr«- 
senUtive  James  A.  Garfield  early  In  18«« 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  for  the 


establishment  of  an  Office  of  Education 
to  be  located  In  the  city  of  Washington 
and  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Garfleld-8  blU  was  the  result  of 
a  memorial  to  Congress  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  group  of  prominent  edu- 
cators meeting  In  convenUon  in  our 
Capital  City  In  February  18«6.  After 
rather  stormy  sessions  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  over  Its  meaning  and  de- 
sirability, and  the  threat  of  a  veto  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson  who  appar- 
ently thought  the  act  was  Just  another 
one  of  the  'radical"  reconstruction 
schemes,  the  bill  was  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Johnson  on  March  2.  1867. 

Over  the  hundred 'years  since  then, 
the  Office  has  served  this  country  weU 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  In  all  can- 
dor Mr  Speaker,  the  American  people 
and  its  Congress  have  not  always  paid 
enough  attenUon  to  the  alarming  facta 
and  problems  concerning  the  sUtua  of 
American  education  which  the  dlUgent 
efforts  of  the  Office  laid  bare. 

The     mldflftles.     however,     brought 
home  to  many.  If  not  all.  Americans  the 
vital  necessity  of  quality  education  for 
all    Americans   both   for   our   domestic 
well  being  and  woridwide  posture  and 
strength.      The    Office    has    responded 
magnificently  to  that  challenge,  begin- 
ning to  1958  with  its  administration  of 
crucial  parts  of  the  mammoth  legisla- 
tion   known    as   the    NaUonai    Defense 
Education  Act  and  culmtoating  in  1965 
with  the  administration  of  two  tand- 
mark  pieces  of  educational  legislation 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of 
that  same  year.    Moreover,  the  passage 
in  1964  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  placed 
upon  the  Office  the  delicaU  yet  )u»t  duty 
of  seeing  that  no  American  should  be 
denied  his  Just  share  of  Federal  moneys 
for  education  solely  because  of  the  color 
of  his  skin.     The  Office  of  EducaUon 
haa.  in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
dressed ItseU  to  thU  task  forcefully,  yet 
prudently. 

As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  my  re- 
marks the  Office  Is  today  taking  a  lead- 
ing-role  in  helptog  the  several  SUtes 
of  this  great  country  themselvea  put 
their  educational  houses  in  order.  In 
doing  this  the  Office  U  fulflUlng  the 
mandate  granted  to  it  100  years  ago  this 
year  May  the  next  hundred  years  see 
it  continue  Ita  tovaluaWe  contribuUons 
to  the  weU  being  oj  this  Nation, 


March  S,  1997 
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ReBfiaa  aB4  Moralil; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxzMoia 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  RKPRI8KNTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  Feliruary  21,  19$7 
Mr  COLUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  during  the  last  few 
years  to  the  effect  that  religion  and 
morality  are  old  fashioned  and  out  of 
date,  and  that  we  muat  adopt  something 
caltel  the  new  morality.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing. In  this  connection,  to  reread  what 


the  Father  of  hU  Country  had  to  say 
about  religion  and  morality : 

RXLUlOtf   *MV  IfoaaUTT 
I  Prom   Oeorge   Washington's    rarmtU   Ad- 
drest  'to  the  people  ot  the  United  SUtes, 
Sept.  n,  n»«) 

Of  all  the  dlspoeluons  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  proeperlty,  reUglon  and 
morality  are  IndUpenaable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  p«- 
trtotlam.  who  should  Ubor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  ol  human  happlneea.  these 
flrmeat  prope  of  the  dutlee  of  men  and 
cltlaens.  The  mere  polltlclsn.  equally  with 
the  ploua  man.  ought  to  respect  and  to 
cherish  them.  A  volume  oould  not  trace  all 
their  connecUons  with  private  and  public 
leuclty.  Let  It  simply  be  asked,  where  U 
the  Mcurit,  for  propert,,  for  reputation,  tor 
life  If  the  sense  of  religious  obllgaUon  iaert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  Instrumenu  of  In- 
vestlgatton  In  ootirts  of  Justice?  and  let  us 
with  caution  Indulge  the  supposition  that 
morallt,  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
\y)uitever  may  be  conceded  to  the  Influence 
of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect,  that  national  moraUt,  can  pre- 
vail In  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

It  U  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  Is  a  neceMary  spring  of  popular 
goverzunent.  The  rule.  Indeed,  extend,  with 
more  <a  leas  force  to  every  specie,  of  free 
government.  Who  that  Is  a  sincere  friend 
to  it  can  look  with  IndUferenoe  upon  at- 
tempu  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabrlcT 


of  Interior's  Office  of  Territories,  was  one  of 
the  r«clplenta  In  19M. 

The  panel  of  Judgee  for  the  19«7  award* 
were:  Robert  Manning,  editor  ot  the  Atian- 
oc  Monthly:  Bete,  Talbot  BlackweU,  editor 
of  Mademoiselle:  Kenneth  Crawford,  News- 
week columnist:  Margaret  Mar,  Kearney, 
WCAU-TV  educational  director:  and  C.  Kaa- 
ton  Bothwell,  president  of  UlIU  OoUege. 

Miss  Victor  Is  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Indian  Allaini  for  the  State 
of  Utah;  the  Utah  state  Conference  on  Soolal 
Welfare:  and  the  OouncU  for  Exceptional 
ChUdren. 

Her  service  vrtth  the  Bureau  ot  Indian  Af- 
fairs began  In  IMl  at  the  Shlprock.  N.M, 
Federal  Khool  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
She  enllated  In  the  Women'.  Army  Corp.  In 
1943  and  was  discharged  In  194S  as  PlrTt 
Ueutenant.  She  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Intermountaln  School  during  moet  of  the 
past  16  year.,  amce  It  was  opened  In  IBM 
on  the  site  ot  the  old  BuihneU  General  Hoe- 
pltal.  As  supervisor  of  academic  programa. 
she  developed  a  special  program  for  Navajo 
youngsters  who  came  to  Intermountaln  In 
their  sub-teena  vrlth  little  or  no  formal 
KhooUng. 

When  the  Bureau  launched  another  Inno- 
vative educaUon  program  five  years  ago — 
the  Inatltute  of  American  Indian  Arts  Va 
Santa  Fe.  N.M.— Miss  Victor  was  appointed 
principal.  She  was  recalled  to  Intermoun- 
taln In  1804  when  the  need  developed  there 
for  an  expanded  four-year  high  school  pro- 
gram of  academic  and  vocatloDol  training. 


HoBor  Choctaw  Ufiaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  TjTsa 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuriday.  March  2,  1967 
Mr.  BDRTON  of  Utah.  Mr  Speaker, 
an  InstituUon  to  Utah  of  which  we  are 
very  proud  la  the  Intermountato  School 
to  Brigham  City,  where  Navajo  children 
are  hou.«d  and  educated.  Recently  the 
supertotendent  of  the  Intermountaln 
School.  Miss  Wilma  Louise  Victor,  re- 
ceived a  significant  honor  described  to 
the  following  release  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  I  commend  Miss  Victor 
for  her  attaiiunenU  which  I  believe  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  release  follows: 

Wn.MA  LOOISE  VicToa 
Wllma  Louise  Victor,  a  Choctaw  Indian 
and  the  Bureau  of  IndUn  Affairs'  top-rank- 
ing woman  educator,  has  been  Klected  as 
one  of  the  six  women  In  Oovernmeot  to  re- 
ceive the  coveted  1967  Federal  Woman's 
Award. 

A  native  ot  Idabel.  OUahoma.  Miss  Victor 
la  Superintendent  of  Intermountaln  School 
in  Brigham  City,  Utah,  which  la  a  home  awa, 
from  home  for  3,100  N.vajo  youngsters  tcom 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

She  WBs  wlected  for  her  "exceptional  crea- 
tive and  executive  ablllt,  In  the  administra- 
tion of  a  unique  and  complex  school  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged  Indian  youth". 

MISS  Victor  Is  the  second  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  careerist  and  the  third  Interior 
Deportment  woman  to  receive  the  Federal 
Woman's  Award.  wWch  was  Instituted  seven 
year.  ago.  In  19«4  the  honor  went  to  Selene 
Olffortl.  now  retired  from  her  poet  ajt  BIA's 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Community 
h'srvlces.     Mrs.  Bulh  O    Vnn  Cleve.  Director 


Deaecracy  Speaks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    OEOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1967 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
recall  last  week  we  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  abUlty  of  an  18-year-old 
to  exercise  mature  judgment  and  re- 
sponsibility in  voting.  As  I  said,  I  be- 
lieve that  Amcrlcanfi.  at  18  years  of  age. 
are  capable  and  trustworthy.  Indicative 
of  the  responsibility  of  our  youth  U  the 
winning  speech  In  the  Georgia  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest,  sponsored  by  the 
VeteraJis  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
St&tea  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary,  on  the 
theme,  "Democracy:  What  It  Means  to 
Me."  It  was  prepared  by  Jerry  P.  Kellcy. 
the  16-year-oId  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B  P.  Kelley,  2819  Ramsey  Road,  Colum- 
bus Ga.  I  join  the  sponsoring  organisa- 
tions in  saluting  the  Jerry  F.  KeUeys  of 
this  Nation  and  also  the  parents  who 
taught  them  self-reliance  and  Individual 
worth  and  accountability.  The  speech 
follows: 

Dkmockact:   What  It  Means  to  Me 

(By  Jerry  Frank) 

Democracy,  the  most  perfect  mode  of  Uv- 
Ing  yet  attained  by  man.  1b  indeed,  a  oomer- 
•tone  of  my  Ufe.  It  provldae  for  my  birth 
and  breeding  in  an  aspiring  society.  It  pro- 
tecu  my  rtgbu  at  propagauon.  of  earning  a 
decent  livelihood,  and  ot  gaining  an  in- 
ftlgbt  Into  the  puMLiing  myetery  of  me. 
Equally  important,  democracy  give*  me  the 
chance  of  dying  not  Just  as  an  unknown  be- 
ing in  a  seemingly  endless  expanse  of  cre- 
ation, but  as  a  recognised  individual  of  worth 
and  meaning. 

m  return  for  the  good  UJe  made  possible 
by  democracy  at  work,  it  wtemB  the  Of^afcofs 


plan  that  X  be  grateful  and  return  good  for 
good.  I  must  promote  the  democraUc  prln- 
dplsa  to  insure  their  continued  protecuon 
orer  those  who  ate  yet  to  oome.  Doing  this 
involves  many  things,  aofca^  quite  tangible 
and  others  less  so.  Even  the  small  child  can 
aid  democracy  in  its  advancement,  as  soon 
as  he  begins  to  recognize  the  gregarious  na- 
ture In  himself  and  others. 

But  a  real  capability  of  supporting  democ- 
racy emerges  In  the  young  adult  period.  In- 
dividuals then  begin  to  grasp  the  full  mean- 
ing of  government  In  a  democraUc  society, 
and.  aa  their  scope  of  reasoning  broadens,  so 
does  their  influence  on  society.  It  was  in 
fact,  Just  recently,  that  1  began  to  think  of 
our  way  of  Ufe  in  the  light  of  four  important 
relationships,  of  which  a  positive  applica- 
tion of  each  wiU  further  democracy  in  its 
growth.  The  first  Is  that  of  the  individual 
and  the  learning  available  to  him.  Young 
people  are  susceptible  to  the  Ideas  of  others, 
and  It  Is  In  the  adolescent  years  that  the  in- 
dividual begins  to  ponder  the  same  ques- 
Uons  that  confronted  our  forefathers — "Just 
how  perfect  is  our  government  and  what  can 
be  done  to  Improve  It?"  How  can  this  be 
done?  The  young  must  keep  an  open.  In- 
dependent mind  .  .  .  weighing  all  factors 
and  carefully  evaluaUng  the  importance  of 
each.  Analyse  the  historical  background  ot 
our  government.  Don't  be  hesitant  to  make 
good  use  of  the  mind  and  many  talents  given 
you  at  birth,  absorbing  knowledge  from  the 
wealth  of  sources  available,  principally  from 
literature  ...  a  record  of  past  learning.  Aa 
Leonardo  da  Vlnd  so  eloquently  stated  it. 
"iron  rusts  from  disuse:  stagnant  water  loses 
lis  purity  and  in  cold  weather  becomes  froz- 
en; even  so  does  inaction  sap  the  vigors  or 
the  mind." 

Oonslderlng  the  nature  of  our  American 
government,  the  young  must  then  take 
further  steps.  Take  a  hardy  Interest  In  all 
areas  of  politics,  particularly  in  elections 
Decide  whom  you  believe  wUl  best  serve  as 
his  country  and — rather  than  be  lukewarm 
m  your  atutude — pubUcly  support  your  con- 
victions. Have  paUence  with  those  whose 
views  differ  from  your  own. 

A  second  relationship  which  is  important 
to  the  young  patriot  is  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  famUy.  The  family  Is  the 
basic  unit  of  American  culture.  One  finds 
peace,  security,  and  moral  armament  in  the 
family.  Indeed  the  famUy  circle  can  either 
instill  democratic  principles  or  can  misguide 
ita  members.  Thus,  young  people  should 
try  to  maintain  a  healthy  home  attitude. 

Important,  also,  is  the  relaUonshlp  of  the 
.individual  to  hU  fellow  Americans.  Join 
the  group,  because  in  the  group  is  strength 
Serve  as  an  example  of  high  spirit  to 
othere  .  .  .  those  who  compose  that  group 
called   followers,  rather  than  leaders. 

A  final  relaUonshlp  is  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  religious  nature  found  In 
men  everywhere  Let  it  guide  you  in  your 
relations  with  friend  and  foe  alike,  remem- 
bering that  all  men  are  entitled  to  the  ssme 
rights  that  you  possess. 

Thus,  democracy  is  a  unique  form  ol  socloi 
excellence  deserving  to  be  protected  and 
perpetuated,  which  does.  Indeed,  grant  every 
possessor  the  precious  right  to  seek  and 
behold  the  majesty  of  God. 


Care  and  TreatecBi  of  Our  Veterani 

EXTENSION  OF  RTO^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIUJAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  ooKjcwmcrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1.1967 
Mr  ST.  ONQE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
tod«7  introducing  »  blU  which  U  de- 
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signed  to  bring  the  1^"»1  «OTtrll»Uoo 

care  to  approximately  the  level  wWflJ 
the  original  legislation  wm  Intended  to 

""?  me  present  time.  0>^''f^[*^:j^- 
mlnlstrauon  reimbursement  U  limited  to 
50  percent  of  the  operating  corts  not  to 
exceed  »2  50  a  day  per  paUent.  In  «» 
n«st  this  amount  was  suffldent,  but  re  » 
no  longer  true  today.  Currently,  CMta 
haw  risen  to  over  »8  a  day  per  Patlent 
■nd  are  conUnuing  to  rise,  and  at  this 
time  the  ratio  is  42  percent  Federal  and 
M  pereent  SUte.  With  the  rising  nimi- 
ber  o<  patients  resulting  »rom  the  lio- 
rean  and  Vietnam  wars,  the  needs  tor 
hospital  and  nuralng  home  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  will  be  even  great- 
er In  the  coming  years. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  co6t  of  operating  faculties  for  our 
veterans  has  fallen  behind  present  re- 
quirements. I  beUeve  we  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  cost  of  veterans 
care  has  increased  over  the  years  and 
that  it  Is  time  to  bring  the  original  legis- 
lation up  to  date  by  providing  some  reUel 
for  the  SUtes  so  that  these  costs  are 
more  equitably  distributed. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  In 
State  veterans'  homes. 

My  bill  would  provide  $3.&0  -for  doml- 
eUlary  care  per  day.  »5  for  nursing  home 
care  and  »10  for  hospital  care  for  eligi- 
ble veterans.  This  will  resaU  In  a  more 
equlUble  dlstribuUon  of  costs  between 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  SUtes. 
and  I  hope  wiU  be  of  some  assistance  In 
alleviating  their  perennial  budgetary 
problems.  I  commend  this  bill  to  my 
coUeagues  and  urge  prompt  and  early 
JMssage  of  It. 
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EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 

HON.  WiyJAM  D.  FORD 

at  mcHiaAit 
Df  TBS  BOOS*  OF  HBPBB8KNTATIVK3 

Thurtday.  March  2,  lit? 


Mr  wnilAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  UB. 
Office  of  Education  finds  the  Nation 
deeply  committed  to  a  far-reaching  re- 
evaluation  and  modernization  of  our  sys- 
tem of  schooling. 

The  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  agency 
which  administers  our  Federal  educa- 
tional effort  comes  at  a  time  of  virtual 
revoluUon  In  the  field— a  revolution  of 
method,  outlook,  and  technology— In 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  been 
assigned  a  major  role. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  revolution  stopw  far  short  of  any 
Intention  to  alter  the  basic  SUte  and 
local  control  of  school  admlntatrattop. 
Even  though  it  will  spend  an  estimated 
$4  blUlon  on  education  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  Federal  Oovermnait  re- 


mains a  Junior  partner  to  the  SUtes  and 
their  local  school  authoritlea. 

Yet  through  Its  sponsorship  of  eipert- 
mentaUon  In  education,  through  lU  as- 
sistance of  school  and  college  construc- 
tion   through  iU  programs  of  financial 
aid  to  students,  teachers,  and  research- 
ers at  aU  levels,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  serving  as  a  central  conduit  of  edu- 
cational    Improvement     that    can     be 
tapped  by  the  SUtes  and  educaUonal  in- 
stitutions. . 
Most  of  this  activity  stems  from  recent 
legislation,  enacted  in  response  to  na- 
tional policy  that  says  our  schools  must 
bear  a  social  responsibility  far  beyond 
the  relatively  simple  tasks  assigned  them 
100  years  ago.    This  poUcy.  as  speUed  out 
In  24  major  education  bills  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  the  last  3  years,  charges 
our  schoolmen  with  two  jobs.    One  Is  to 
construct  a  true  road  toward  universally 
equal  educational  opportunity.    The  sec- 
ond is  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  educa- 
tion in  general. 

By  these  means,  we  hope  to  erase  those 
areas  of  poverty  and  deprivation  that  ex- 
Ut  in  a  generally  prosperous  socle^.  We 
will  bring  everyone  within  reach  of  a 
dignified  and  fulftlUng  life. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  focus 
on  education  Is  a  relatively  recent  one. 

Federal  efforts  In  the  field  may  be  said 
to  have  entered  the  modem  age  In  1958. 
with  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Although  Federal  m- 
slsUnce  to  education  dates  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  and  beyond.  Its 
thrust  for  decades  had  been  primarily  In 
auxiliary  areas,  such  as  the  gathering  of 
statistics,  and  In  temporary  programs, 
such  as  those  of  special  tralntag  In  time 
of  war  or  depression. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
had  as  Its  aim  the  strengthening  of  weak 
spots  In  education  through  a  multi- 
faceted  system  of  aid.  Significantly,  the 
OfBce  of  Education  undertook  a  major 
Internal  reorganization  to  meet  the  new 
and  expanded  duties  assigned  to  It  by 
NDEA  and  later  education  legislation. 

This  pattern  of  flexible  adaption  to 
new  demands  has  been  a  highly  signif- 
icant feature  of  recent  administration  of 
our  Federal  education  policy. 

It  was  repeated  In  1964,  after  passage 
of  major  legislation  In  the  fields  of  the 
health  professions,  vocational  education, 
manpower  development  and  training, 
and  library  services  and  construction. 

Administrative  response  to  congres- 
sional emphasis  on  education  came  even 
more  swlfUy  upon  passage  of  the  E3e- 
menUry  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  19*5.  This  legislative  breakthrough 
enacted  the  first  modem  program  of  gen- 
eral assistance  to  elemenUry  and  second- 
ary schools.  Upon  signing  the  bill.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  a  task  force  in 
educatioa  He  acted  ujjon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  then  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  basic 
alms  of  the  task  force's  recommendations 
were  to  permit  a  coordinated  approach 
to  administration  of  existing  programs 
and  provide  for  the  assimilation  of  new 
programs. 

The  result  has  been  a  clear  and  effec- 
tive affilgnment  of  functloiu  by  level  of 


education  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tioa This  allows  the  fullest  concentra- 
tion of  effort  on  each  component  of  the 
Federal  program  of  assistance.  Most  re- 
cently, the  Office  has  established  a 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped m  quick  response  to  congression- 
al mandates  for  greater  activity  In  this 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Education, 
despite  It*  age.  Is  a  place  of  youthful 
spirit  and  dynamic  outlook.  As  such.  It 
mirrors  the  determination  of  the  Nation 
to  remove,  finally  and  forever,  the  final 
obstacles  to  full  and  equitable  use  and 
enjoyment  of  our  national  abundance. 


Uwetwi  di«  Vatimt  A(e  to  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERC 

or    PWNSTLVAHU 

IN  THE  HOnSI  or  REPRESBMTATIVBS 

Thurtday,  March  2,  liS7 
Mr.  EHiBKRG.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today   to  join  an  ever-growing  list  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  who  favor 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  1»  years.    1 
stand  with  those  Congressmen  who  have 
proposed    a    constitutional    amendment 
prohibiting  denial  of  Uie  vote  on  account 
of  age  to  anyone  18  years  of  age  or  older. 
Before   todav.  nearly  20  of  my  dis- 
tinguished   colleagues   have   Introduced 
resolutions  which  would  extend  the  vote 
to  young  people  18  to  21  years  old.     I 
notice    too.  that  In  the  other  body  the 
majority    and    minority    leadeft    have 
joined  in  a  resolution  to  lower  the  voting 
age   Indicating  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  on  this  matter.    The  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  Chamber  have  strongly 
supported  their  floor  leadera'  proposals. 
It  Is  time  that  we,  the  representatives 
of    the    people,    extend    that    precious 
right— the  right  to  vote— to  all  respon- 
sible citizens.     Are  our  young  people  re- 
sponsible?    I  say  so. 

Young  people  today  are  better  edu- 
cated than  ever  before.  Some  recent 
statistics  may  help  to  show  thia.  In 
1940. 60.8  percent  of  the  n-year-old  pop- 
ulation were  high  school  graduates.  In 
1950  this  figure  had  risen  to  59  per- 
cent; by  1960.  to  65.1  percent.  In  19«S. 
the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
determined  that  72.7  percent  of  the  17- 
year-old  population  were  high  school 
graduates.  Furthermore,  the  number  of 
high  school  students  who  go  on  to  college 
Is  growing  each  year.  Not  loo  long  ago 
only  one  student  In  10  was  able  to  attend 
college.  Today,  the  number  of  college 
students  has  Increased  fourfold. 

Educators  have  shown  that  the  more 
knowledge  a  person  has,  the  better  able 
he  is  to  operate  in  the  world  around  him. 
These  highly  educated  young  people  are 
well  equipped  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
responsible  citizenship.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  able  to  exercise  our  Na- 
tion's primary  symbol  of  citizenship — 
the  right  to  vote. 

Education  plays  a  big  role  In  preparing 
a  young  person  for  adulthood.    Yet,  age 


Itself  U  considered  a  criterion  for  classifi- 
cation as  an  adult.  In  msny^e'™'™; 
stances  age  18  Is  regarded  as  the  break 
between  juvenile  and  adult.  In  most 
States  persons  18  and  above  must  stand 
trial  In  criminal  courte,  and  they  may  be 
punished  as  adults  for  capital  crimes. 

In  a  number  of  States  persons  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  permitted  to 
enterinto  contracts.  Half  Uie  States 
permit  the  execution  of  a  will  for  per- 
Isonal  property  at  age  18.  "'f '-""^^f* 
companies  recognize  an  adult  as  being 
18  years  old  or  older.  Youngsters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  required 
to  pay  property  and  Income  taxes,  u 
appUcable,  and  many  do  so.  Almost  ail 
States  recognize  18  as  old  enough  to 
marry  without  parental  consent. 

Psychologists  have  found  that  a  per- 
son reaches  emotional  and  mental  ma- 
turity at  age  18,  and  is  well  "W^f^to 
make  choices  and  resolve  conflicts  both 
in  his  personal  Ufe  and  beyond  his  hidl- 
vldual  circumstances. 

There  are  other  vaUd  argument  that 
can  be  made  for  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  include  more  than  10  mUUon  young 

"^The' success  of  the  lowered  voting  age 
provisions  In  Kentucky.  Georgia.  Alaska, 
and  HawaU  demonstrate  that  young 
people  between  18  and  21  are  apprecia- 
tive of  the  meaning  of  their  votes,  and 
are  able  to  cast  Intelligent  ballots. 

How  well  I  remember  the  1960  and 
1964  presidential  campaigns.  Enthusi- 
asm and  idealism  characterized  those 
who  worked  to  get  their  candidate 
elected.  How  was  that  so?  What  made 
.  these  -poUticos'  different?  Their  age. 
Thousands  of  youngsters  Joined  in 
rallies,  worked  at  party  headquarters 
and  among  student  groups,  and  aided  In 
voter  registration  drives.  Their  exuber- 
ance and  Idealism  permeated  the  cam- 
paigns, and  I  think  Uie  Nation  was 
better  for  It.  If  this  kind  of  participa- 
tion Is  danonstrated  by  people  who,  for 
the  most  part,  could  not  vote  because  of 
their  age.  Just  Uilnk  what  level  of  to- 
volvement  could  be  reached  If  18-  to  21- 
year-olds  had  the  right  to  vote 

In  conclusion,  I  might  also  add  that  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  sup- 
ports extending  the  vote  to  this  segment 
of  the  population.  For  the  past  li 
years  nearly  60  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned In  a  national  poll  have  favored 
lowering  the  age  requirement. 

The  combination  of  these  factors 
points  out  that  Congress  should  pass  and 
submit  to  the  State  a  constitutional 
amendment  extending  the  rightto  vote 
to  citizens  18  to  21  years  old.  The  time 
Is  now.  

AotiboTCott  AmeadmeBt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  MXW  TOIIX 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  KEPRESENTA-nVE3 

rhur$day,  March  2,  IWI 
Mr  ROSENTHAL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resohiUon  author- 
izing the  House  Committee  on  Banking 


and  Currency  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  antiboycott  amend- 
ment to  the  1965  Export  Control  Act. 

The  original  amendment  was  pri- 
marily designed  to  protect  UB.  busi- 
nesses from  the  Arab  boycott  against 
firms  dealing  with  Israel.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  growing  evidence  that  large  and 
small  American  businesses  >llke  are  sUll 
adversely  affected  by  the  Arab  boycotts. 
Consequentiy.  I  feel  It  to  be  appropriaU 
that  Congress  undertalce  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  law  so  as  to 
determine  what  further  legislation  may 
be  needed  to  protect  our  commercial 
interest."!.  


Senator  Falbriflit  Discutes  ForeifB 
Policr  Shortcomiaft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CAXI70SNU 

VH  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  1**7 
Mr  BROWN  of  Callfomta.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Whliam  Ful- 
BKicHT,  added  to  his  long  Ust  of  pubUca- 
tions  a  book  titled  "The  Arrogance  of 
Power  •■  This  book  published  by  Random 
House  has  been  marked  by  critics  as  one 
of  the  most  Important  recent  analyses  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Throughout  much  of  the  cold  war  pe- 
riod Senator  Pdlbhicht  believes,  our 
foreign  poUcy  has  responded  Inade- 
quately to  boUi  momentous  changes 
within  the  Communist  bloc  and  to  the 
rising  nationalism  and  need  for  poUUc»l 
and  KKlal  reform  expressed  by  the 
newly  developing  nations.  Senator  Fut- 
BsicHT's  discussion  Is  complemented  by 
his  concern  for  the  •■fallout"  whldi  has 
resulted  around  the  world  from  the  use 
of  our  military  and  economic  power  In 
southeast  Asia.  „,..„ 

At  this  moment  of  debate  over  military 
appropriations  for  Uie  war  In  Vietnam. 
It  Is  especially  vital  that  Senator  FDt.- 
BRicHT's  conclusions  be  carefully  re- 
viewed I  am  therefore  submittmg  for 
the  RiconD  a  summary  of  his  book  by 
Frank  Alteshul.  the  chahroan  of  the 
Committee  on  international  PoUcy  of  the 
National  Planning  Association,  which 
appeared  In  tiie  February  11  Issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review : 

AwvmB  AKB  DissaKT 
It  !•  U  anything,  an  und»r«t»ti!ment  to 
„,  tl>;re  U  in  un«.y  f«llng  "irougbout 
th.  lund  U>.t  mMiy  or  the  recent  decUlons 
t.ken  by  oar  gwernment  In  the  Held  or 
foreign  i«llcy  h.T.  been  "l-*^^^™' 
feeUni  often  flndi  eipremlon  In  open  au- 
iSt  for  wwch  8«..to!-  J  Wimam  Pulbright 
in  The  Arrotunet  o/  '"O"'"  eloquently  nip- 
puea  the  rmUonale.  in  doing  »  he  effec- 
Ovelj  dlspoees  .t  the  Mine  time  of  tHe  Blp- 
pwit  charge  of  Ner»ou.  Nellylsm 

In  the  coUTM  of  a  lober  »n»ly«l»  "f  """ J 
upect*  ol  oui  foreign  policy.  Mr  Pulbrlght 
fi^UM.  .ttenoon  on  oui  principal  ""«  "^ 
nreoccupatlon— Vietnam,  in  hU  wocita.  toe 
official  w.r  aim.  of  the  United  State,  govern- 
ment a.  I  underatand  them,  are  to  defeat 
what   U  regarded  a.   North  Vletnameee  •<- 


grtealon,  to  demonstrate  the  futlUty  of  what 
the  CommunliU  call  'warm  of  naUonal  lib- 
eration.' and  to  create  condition,  under 
which  the  South  Vletnam*«e  people  will  be 
able  freely  to  determine  their  own  future." 
He  doe.  not  doubt  the  "alncertty  of  the  Preal- 
dent"  and  hii  auoclata.  "in  propounding 
tbeae  aim."  What  he  doa.  doubt,  and 
doubt,  verj  much.  "1.  the  abUlty  of  the 
United  SUte.  to  achieve  these  alma  by  the 
mean,  being  used."  Purthermore.  he  que.- 
Uona  "the  ability  of  the  United  State,  or 
any  oUier  Weitem  nation  to  go  into  a  small, 
alien  undeveloped  Aalan  nation  and  create 
itahUlty  where  there  u  chao.,  the  wUl  to 
fight  where  there  H  deleaUMn,  democracy 
where  there  1.  no  tradition  of  It,  and  honeit 
govertunent  where  comipUon  I.  almort  a 
way  of  lUe  " 

Senator  Pulbrlght  thare.  with  many  of  hli 
fellow  dtla^n.  c«rtaln  fundamental  mla- 
glvLnca.  Have  the  alma  of  our  intervention, 
whether  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  for 
example,  or  In  Vietnam,  been  fairly  preaent- 
ed  to  the  Amerlean  people?  In  regard  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  he  feeU  that  -there  u 
no  doubt  that  the  fear  of  OommunlMn  rath- 
er than  danger  to  American  Uvea "  wa.  the 
baelc  reason  for  IntervenUon.  About  Viet- 
nam he  aay«,  "when  aU  the  oOclal  rhetoric 
about  aggresalon  and  the  defenie  of  freedom 
and  the  aanctJty  of  our  word  hM  been  cited 
and  reclt«l.  we  are  «m  left  with  t*o  e.- 
Eentlal  reawn.  for  our  Involvement  m  Viet- 
nam: the  view  of  OommunUm  a.  an  evil 
phlloeophy  and  the  view  of  oureelve.  a.  Ood'e 
avenging  angeU.  whoM  MCred  duty  It  U  to 
combat  evil  phlloaophlea." 

It  1.  the  wl«lom  no  lem  than  the  legality 
of  puraulng  tbu  couiae  a.  a  uered  duty  that 
Senator  Pulbrlght  challengea.  Be  feela  that 
In  the  formulauon  of  poUcy  we  have  not 
given  .ufBclent  weight  to  the  ^a"g>hg 
aapect.  of  OommunlMn  or  the  rUlng  »ae 
of  naUonalUm.  It  wa.  the  aggreeslve  char- 
acter of  Soviet  ImpenallHn.  ualng  Commu- 
nion a.  a  weapon,  rather  than  the  Coin- 
munUt  Ideology  Itaelf  that  thleaUned  u.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War.  In 
Senator  Pulbrlght'.  word.,  "a  rtrong  Com- 
munlrt  rtate  which  poee.  a  barrier  to  ex- 
p«»lon  bj  an  aggre»lve  Communist  power 
may  be  mwe  desirable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
American  mtereeU  than  a  weak  non-Oom- 
munUt  «tAte  whoee  very  weakneM  foriM  a 
vacuum  which  invite,  conqueat  or  "ubver- 
.lon  "  Implicit  1.  the  Kiggeetlon  that  a 
united  Vietnam  vlgorouily  natlonaUat  and 
hlatorlcally  .tronglj  antl-Chlneee  m  eou- 
acter  might  In  to.  long  run  P'o«,«oJ^j2 
accord  with  the  true  Intwert.  ^  toe  United 
SUte.  even  though  tamted  with  a  Com- 
mUhlAt  Ideology. 

This  1.  a  conception  clearly  at  variance 
wlto  our  alleged  objective..  But  are  we  not 
following  a  wiu-o'-the-wup  In  our  'PPJ"^ 
determination  to  transform  SouOl  Vietnam 
which  under  the  Geneva  Accord.  w«  re- 
garded merely  a.  a  temporary  «?»«■"'*"" 
Sdependent  nation  when  no  "■^^'"f  1^;-. 
.nt  nation  has  previously  existed?  That 
:Sch  .n"«.empt  Tan  adventure  In  fu.mty 
uem.  to  be  the  Senator',  view.  And  the 
^rtf  the  effort  1.  not  Umlt«l  to  the  tragic 
Im  of  American  live,  and  the  dlvenlon  of 
'~erlc«^re«urc..  that  «ould^  better  em- 
ployed eteewhere  There  are  collater^ccju 
Si^t  magnitude,  d.«rtbed  »?  Senator 
Pulbrlght  u  "Fallout.-  Because  «  b'« 
embarked  upon  a  courM  of  action  which  we 
w^ufd  have  Siuclaed  vtolentl,  U  P'^J^'JJ"' 

^ted  cntldsm  our.dv«i.  Here  we  "• 
STyi^  a  price  of  immeasurable  P^-P"""""^ 
SSt  only  baa  the  pccpeet  of  any  d«ten» 
w^  tSe^sSTet  nnlJnbi^  •"'■>™i^;L^ 
r«rimporUnt.  our  poaltlon  o<  ,1«^'J^ 
irih.  f^  -«rld  and  Aala  ..  wrtl  U  b^ 
ieriouslv  undermlMd.  While  no  on.  quea- 
t^^u'r  ^ur,  and  »:ononUc  V^-^^T 
iTirtdeapread  doubt  that  w.  have  toe  moral 
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h»i.   itreyKl   »  long   WBT   t'o"  ,„; .  °''^' 
MDKt  lor  Uia  opinion  of  manldnd. 

Vlem^"  S.n.tor  PMlbright  •««  lortj  >  pto- 
lim  o*  eUtUt  point,  which.  U  followed,  might 

rts^h  «  now  and  ourMlvM.  No  one.  m- 
SuSif  "n^tor  rulhrlgnv  -"Id  pr»^ 
tn  nrnllct  «)•  outcome.  Yet  few  wouio 
"„  J^l^th  the  end  he  ■«'»-« '^'SSt^ 

ht^ris.er,or;o?t^,.3£H 
rrrof"^u"s.r.''r.";2£^i^'^ 

-h^  tb.    Xdmlnl.tr«tlon    oould   ">"»T«' 

Sr  's^-rs.^oh-'rfm  "p^"  ^ 

preference,  of  my  "■".Otuencr  P<«lbly 
OH.  win  ..tUtT  the  mMij  .dmlrer.  c<  Sen. 
nCTwMihHrbt  who  b»ve  been  crttlcu  of  nil 

;S^  ie  Xwrt  in  thU  dom.ln  the  <Uc- 
J^  M  wn^lenc.  r.th.r  than  thoM  of 
r^liuc2  expediency,  the  nsUon  would  In  .11 
S^^^^  bJn  deprived  of  bU  unlQu. 
»nd  «iUfht«n«l  contribution  °««  «>• '"f* 
tTth.  dUBueeton  u>d  fom.ul.Uon  of  Amerl- 
c*a  tonlgn  policy. 
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ud  ]u»t  how  they  h»«  been  "frtttered  .w»y" 

"S^iir^'ETth.  .«t  th.t  «o-«  ^ 

stuck  .  t«nt«U»e  toe  Into  the  murky  w»ter. 
OJ  vietn.m  policy  glTe.  promUe  I"  <^  ^y; 
ture.  Perh.p..  with  the  f-^'^'^'^ 
WUI  Me  fit  to  cloee  .  few  oP"""  "*."• 
own.  thereby  glrtng  .ome  clue  u  tn  where 

he  .tond.  on  thl»  m»lor  IMue.  

VnTwhen  he  doe.,  th.  BepubUan  party 
wlU  b«  In  .  belter  pclUoo  to  emrclM  ^me 
5  ItTunport^it  opuTne.  Ltt.  deciding  who 
•bould  run  tor  preeldeot  to  IBM. 


RewialMa  o»  A«l>poTerty  ProfiMt 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


|tMU«T'>  Op«i»«« 

KXTEN8ION  OF  REaiARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or  mcKtOAji 
IN  THB  H008«  OF  BIPKK8EHTATIVES 

rhsrjday.  March  2,  ItSJ 
Mr  DINOni-.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  nermlMloo  granted  I  Insert  Into  the 
Aopeodlx  ot  Uie  Cohorksiowai.  R«coiid 
an  exeeUent  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Waahlngton.  D.C..  Evening  Star  of 
Thurwlay.  February  M.  1M1 
The  editorial  follows: 

ROHMCT'.    OPTIOKI 

Georo  Bomney,  the  non-<!.ndld.U  In 
arnrch  of  .  pre.ldentl.1  nomlnitton.  hM  « 
lone  iMt  broken  hU  Mlence  Mid  .poken  out 
oiTtbe  nibject  of  VletnMn.  He  dldnt  My 
much  to  be  .ure.  but  the  Tory  t»ct  th.t  he 
bMM  Men  fit  to  wldree.  hlmMlt.  howeyer 
nauely  to  th.t  knotty  problem  cMi  only  be 
ooLldered  .  nep  In  the  rtfht  dlrecUon. 

The  TObetMice  of  the  goyemor'.  remMk. 
on  Vletnun  eeem.  to  boll  down  to  a  .lublng 
.ttuk  on  Pr«.ldent  JobnKn  for  baring  nade 
up  bU  mind  about  certain  ooureee  of  KrUon. 
Thl.  deoUlonlBalUng  prooM.  U  refertsd  to  by 
Bomnay  m  option  cloalng,  which.  It  Mena. 
u  a  bad  thing.    Par  etample: 

"Once  wa  had  tha  opoon  of  getting  In- 
dued in  a  large-ecala  land  war  In  Southeaat 
Aala.    Now  we  don't. 

•Once  wa  had  the  option  to  bomb  at  not 
to  bomb.    Now  we  don't. 

"Johnaoni  peaoa  opUon.  are  being  frit- 
tered away  .  .  ." 

It  u  Hlmlttedly.  dlBcult  to detarmlnefrom 
tha  foregoing  whether  Romney  U  dlaOaMad 
orer  the  oaUon'.  faUura  to  gM  lB»oH«dln 
a  large-ecale  land  war  In  Aala  (which  aeema 
bard  to  beUeeai  or  U  h.  baU.ee.  «»>»»  «*• 
Onltad  State,  la  .iready  lA  a  "laiga-eeaU  land 
war  "  laaally  obacni*  ara  tua  i  u.nn.  why 
ha  ballana  that  tba  adialBlatraUoB  I.  Ir- 
reroeably  oommlttad  to  oOBtlno.  the  bMnb- 
Ing.    And  eiacUy  what  -peaoe  optlooar  ua 


IN  THI  HOnSI  or  REPBESBNTATIVES 

riturtdav,  a^orch  2.  1**7 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
niaued  to  call  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
&^^  a^teworthy  resolution  ^ 
anU-poverty  program,  recently  adopted 
^  the  Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Jewish 
^.J^iunlty   CouncU  of   Essex   County. 

**  The  Jewish  Community  CouncU  Is  Uie 
central  coordinating,  fundraislng.  budg- 
eting and  social  planning  and  fun/J;^- 
bJIl^ment  agency  for  a  network  oJ  local 
national,  and  overseas  agencies  in  the 
field,  of  health.  educaUon.  »«^ '^'"I^ 
cultural  and  recreaUonal  activities.  Its 
towJershlp  in  this  field  gives  parUcular 
importance  to  the  councU's  vlews^  «id  1 
USe  that  careful  conslderaUon  t>e  given 
to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
resolution  which  follows  in  full: 

RHCTTLTOOM    OH    MtTOOnXTI    PmoCEAlM 

Tha  Jewish  Oommunlty  OouncU  of  BaMi 
Oounty  nipp<Tla  the  declaration  by  tha  Om- 
^m  toVEconomlc  Opportunity  Act  that: 
^t  U  the  poucy  of  the  United  Statee  to 
ellmlnl^te  theWiiol  of  poverty  In  the  mldet 
of  Dlenty  In  thU  N.Uoo  by  opening  to  eyery- 
Inl  the'opportunlty  to  work  "n^  '^.."PP"" 
tunlty  to  live  in  decency  »nd Jllgnjty^^ 

The  expenenc.  of  th.  pMt  ^^°J^ ^ 
MiU-DOrerty  program.  reemphailMe  the  ur- 
^.  ^ITi  "p?ly  tb.  f  Ollowln,  b«lc  prln- 
dplea  to  cany  out  this  policy:  _^„,„ 

Vrogram.  tbmM  ooncentiat.  on  priority 

"l^lcae  .hould  be  operated  by  "P^-nU- 
tlve  and  re.pon.lble  .«tnclee.  tJM  whereyw 
^iS^  Ty'^encle.  with  demonstrated 
OuallOcaUons  and  competence. 

Such  agenclea  ahould  encourage  and  ex- 
tend    lo3l     inltlauye     and     roepoMlbUlty 
through   community   acUon   program.,    ana 
rtiould   e(t~:tl.ely   ln»ol«e   the   P"'^"'* 
development  .nd  conduct  of  "««  P'"*^' 
Creative    Innovation,    rtiould    be    under- 
taken, recognising  th.  experimental  nature 
o<  much  of  the  anti-poverty  eOorta 
Highly  qualined  .talf.  ar.  eeMntlal. 
Ther.  .hould  b*  doa  regard  to  Mparatlon 
of  Church  and  State. 

The  financing  .hould  be  adequate  for  th. 
purpoae  and  needa 

W.  endoraa  tha  Matament  by  1«  mur- 
Ballalou.  Oommltta.  Against  Poverty  that 
-OuJ  oountry  hM  tha  matwlal  and  human 
Mouroa.  to  .xpaod  and  .trcngtben  theM 
JlSSa  It  wSuld  b.  a  oval  tojuaooe  to 
KJSia  that  tha  poor  rtiould  be  th.  oneeto 
aaka  the  major  Mctiao.  for  tba  other  prob- 
IMIM  «•  muat  mbtn." 
Wa  raaann  that  tha  ■oooomic  opportunity 


Act  U  one  of  a  number  of  meMUta.  to  deal 
with  poverty.  Baale  to  the  ellmtoatlon  and 
prevention  o*  poverty  are: 

A  growing  economy. 

High  quality  education. 

Strong  health  end  welfare  Mrvlcea. 

EBectlve  vocational  training  and  employ- 

""AdU^lXrouMng   and   are.   ^-develop- 

AH  IndlvlduaU  and  elemenU  In  the  popu- 
lation .hould  ba  iMured  equal  opporttmlty 
to  Uke  Klvantaga  o«  tbeM  beneflu  and  to 
wirtlclpat.  in  the  growth  <*  th.  eoonomy. 

In  the  further  development  of  antt-pov- 
,rty  program..  It  U  eeMnOal  that  there 
rtiould  be  fuU.  continuing  cooperation 
Mnong  the  Federal  government.  Statea.  mu- 
nlclpalltlee  and  voluntary  ageno  ea  we 
again  urge  voluntary  agendea  «  weU  a.  biwl- 
neM.  labor  and  Industry  to  give  th.  full 
benefit  ot  their  experience  Mid  knowledge 
to  u.1.1  the  government  in  the  development 
of  nroitram..  which  wUl  achieve  the  major 
impact  ewentlal  to  the  elimination  ot 
poverty- 
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Start 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   IfKW    TO«K 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSBNTATIVgS 

Wednesda*.  Pebniarg  IS.  19tT 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Judge 
Beatrice  M.  Judge  la  one  of  <£«  «"»*  P*^" 
sonaUtles  from  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  She  Is 
Uke  that  tree  that  grows  in  Brooklyn— 
With  rooU  well  dug  into  the  soil  and  with 
branches  stretched  out  into  sp»oe-do- 
Ing  so  much  for  so  many.  She  U  one.  I 
think,  who  U  symboUc  of  the  do-it-your- 
self age.  She  la  a  Judge  today  because  of 
that  very  reason.  She  never  »«ked  any- 
one to  do  anything  that  she  would  not 
do  herself.  .    .  _. 

She  is  respected  by  aU  and  shows  re- 
spect to  all.  Her  reputation  as  a  Judge 
Is  well  known.  _...^ 

I  am  delighted.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  place 
in  the  permanent  Ricosd  of  this  augiist 
body  a  tribute  paid  to  her  by  "lother 
wonderful  person.  Ruth  Davis,  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  staff: 
Msrr  BxATiics  Jonoa:  JnwMSHiF  nt  Hsa 
Sraaa 
(By  Buth  DavU) 

For  Beatrice  U.  Judge  to  "»«  >1«?^J 
Judge  U  no  mere  ootoddence.    It  J<»t  had 

*°nrrt  of  all.  It  U  the  anawer  to  ber  MnW- 
tlon:  Mcond.  her  t.ther  hKl  been  uked  to  be 
a  judge  and  refuMd:  thirdly,  her  torabMni 
h«l  l^n  Lwyeia  .nd  JudgM.  Md  lourthly. 
(ju.t  to  prove  It  -a.  In  the  War.)  her 
fimlly  creat  Include,  the  name  Brehon  or 
Brehony.  who  were  the  Judge,  of  th.  Irtah 

dam  Irom  prehistoric  time..  

With  all  of  thl..  plu.  th.  tKt  that  more 
than  a  million  folk.  In  Brooklyn  uidmch- 
mond  voted  tor  her— how  could  Beatrice 
mlM  becoming  Judge  Boatrloe  Judge. 

A.ked  how  ih.  felt  being  the  firat  dlet^ 
OlvU  Court  Judge  and  now  flrat  woman  In 
Suprem.  Court'.  Second  Judlcl.l  DUtrlct. 
rtie  My.:  ,  ^ 

•I  have  to  give  th.  b«t  Mrvloe  I  know 
how.  to  prepare  tha  way  for  the  women 
Who  come  after  ma  «"  all  the  Urn.  I  prac- 
Uoed  uw  I  never  found  any  dlMrtmlnaUon 
In  legal  problem..** 


NATIVS  OF  lOWJTfOH 

A  native  Brooklynlte,  the  Judge  grew  up  In 
the  Part  Slope  Mctlon.  She  attended  St. 
Angela  Hall  High  School,  received  her  B.A. 
dewee  from  Adelphl  College  Mid  went  on 
(or  three  year,  at  Brooklyn  Law  School. 
While  .he  w«.  there  .he  tito  worked  In  her 
lather'.  olBce  She  wm  admitted  to  the 
bar  Oct.  30.  1»20. 

Not  wanting  to  rely  on  her  father,  who 
didn't  approve  of  women  lawyera,  ahe 
worked  twice  M  hard  and  pracUced  law  by 
herMlf  untU  1933.  when  ahe  took  charge  of 
her  father',  ofllce  during  hu  lllne».  Fol- 
lowing hi.  death  In  1936.  rtie  conUnued  the 
law  practice  with  Jamea  P.  Collin,  m  her 
partner  The  new  firm  wm  called  Judge  and 
CoUlna.  When  ColUn.  died  In  1942  she  con- 
tinued alone.  . 
Poutlc  entered  Into  the  future  Judge. 
me  when  h«r  father  Mid  to  her  after  .h. 
had  made  a  complaint.  "All  right.  U  yon  don't 
like  thing,  the  way  they  are.  do  .omethlng 
about  it  "  So  the  lady  JurUt  My..  "I  rtarted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  read  the  elec- 
tion Uw  and  Joined  the  WMhlngton  Demo- 
cratic Club." 

Then  .he  rtarted  to  cunpalgn  for  the  of- 
fice of  committeeman,  getting  up  her  own 
petition,  gathering  her  own  .ignature.  and 
filing  the  paper,  with  the  local  county  com- 
mittee. She  elalm.  .he  "mw  every  woman 
In  tha  dlatrlct."  She  won  the  poet  and 
eventuaUy  became  dlatrlct  captain.  She 
built  up  the  women",  end  ot  the  club  ao 
much  that  they  reaUy  outgrew  the  dub- 
bouse. 

UVBS   OK   SIST   STESXT 

Time  had  come  for  a  change  tor  Beatrice 
Judge.  She  thought  .he  bad  enough  of 
politic  for  .whUe,  m  her  practice  wa.  In- 
creasing and  took  meet  of  her  time.  She 
moved  to  a  bcme  .he  hwl  found  while  check- 
ing It  for  the  Equitable  Saving,  and  Loan 
ABen.,  lu  It.  counselor. 

The  houM  wu  .t  400  61.t  St.  She  had 
It  torn  apart,  and  made  Into  a  three-family 
houae.  She  haa  been  living  there  elnce  1987 
with  her  oouMn.  her  foeter  mother.  Mary  E. 
Collin.,  a  Kotty,  which  .he  haa  been  minding 
for  a  friend  for  the  part  three  year.,  and  a 
red  torn  cat. 

Justice  Judge*,  reputation  a.  a  politician 
had  gone  ahead  of  bar.  She  followed  the 
lata  Nora  Cey  a.  co-leader  of  the  7th  AJ>. 
it  wa.  the  lata  AMemblyman  Loul.  Kall.b 
who  con.ldered  Beatrice  tor  the  court..  Afur 
her  la  month.  In  the  civil  court  he  told 
her  that  he  had  watched  her  work  and 
thought  .he  was  material  for  the  .upteme 
court.  Asaemblyman  Stanley  Stelngut  pre- 
Mnted  Beatrice',  nunc  and  the  executive 
committee  nominated  her. 

Even  though  everything  had  pointed  to 
her  becoming  a  Judge,  it  wm  a  luncheon 
In  honor  of  former  Correction.  CommlsMoner 
Anna  Cros.  at  th.  Woman'.  City  Club  that 
mode  up  her  mind  that  a  Judgeship  wa.  an 
occupation  .he  would  really  enjoy. 

KNJOYS  KNrmMO 

Although  Justice  Judge  invaded  the  mM- 
cullne  world,  .he  I.  completey  feminine.  She 
enjoys  knitting,  needlepoint,  working  in  the 
garden,  attending  the  theater  and  concert, 
and  1.  entbuslasUc  about  ballet.  And  do  not 
be  lurprlaed  It  you  Me  the  Judge  making 
bobbin  lace  on  a  pillow. 

Her  nearest  klnfolk  .re  cotieln.,  but  .he 
is  never  lonely  for  .ha  1.  a  member  of  tha 
Soroptlmlat  Club,  which  U  an  International 
organization:  the  BualneM  and  Proteulonal 
Women's  Club  of  Brooklyn,  a  national  or- 
ganization, and  the  International  Federation 
at  Catholic  Alumnae.  So  wherever  she 
travels  .he  finds  friend.. 

Right  now  her  docket  include.  Jury  trials 
and  matrimonial  cases.  Her  secretary  U  Ben- 
ton Headley. 


In  July  the  l«ly  Judge  1.  planning  to  take 
a  course  at  the  National  College  of  State 
Trial  JudgM  at  the  University  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania and  commute  to  her  aumroer  home  at 
Cold  Spring  Habor.  LJ. 


SUteaeat  of  Repre«e»UliT«  Htrvey  G. 
Hachea  m  At  Case  of  Adas  Claytoa 
Powdl 


SPEECH 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 


or   MAXTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1. 1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  recommendations  of-the  se- 
lect committee  because  I  believe  them  to 
be  InadequHte  for  the  offenses  enu- 
merated in  its  report.  There  is  a  UsUng 
in  this  report  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  that  involves 
both  abuse  of  his  prerogatives  as  a  pow- 
erful conunittee  chairman  and  contempt 
of  the  courts  of  the  Slate  of  New  York 
to  a  degree  that  is  shocking  and  unprece- 
dented by  a  man  in  his  position. 

His  actions  were  even  more  desplcaMe 
because  the  moneys  he  misused  were 
available  to  him  on  the  assumption  that 
a  responsible  chairman  of  one  of  the 
House's  major  committees  would  have 
the  honor  and  respect  to  utilize  his  priv- 
ileges only  In  the  service  of  his  constit- 
uents and  the  NaUon. 

Yet  this  report  uses  language  similar 
to  that  of  a  criminal  Indictment  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  wlilch  ftmds  were 
diverted  for  personal  purposes. 

I  cannot  believe  that  censure  of  a  man 
like  this  who  has  already  mocked  the 
dignity  of  the  Judiciary  and  flaimted  his 
disregard  for  his  colleagues  and  their 
opinions  would  be  any  punishment  at  all. 
And  I  further  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  One  that  was 
recommended  by  the  committee.  For 
one  thing,  the  terms  of  repayment  make 
an  absolute  assumption  that  the  people 
of  the  18th  District  of  New  York  will  re- 
turn this  man  to  ofBce  again  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

Second  Is  the  legal  question  of  the 
bearing  such  resUtutlonal  payment  would 
have  on  possible  criminal  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department  in  this 
case.  As  a  lawyer,  this  point  dlsturlM 
me  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  oould  acqui- 
esce in  such  a  recommendation.  Thirdly, 
acceptance  of  a  fine  implies  to  me  that 
his  original  misappropriation  has  been 
condoned. 

However,  now  that  the  difficult  deci- 
sion baa  been  made  to  exclude  a  Member 
who  had  served  in  these  Halls  for  over 
22  years,  the  House  cannot  quickly  turn 
its  back  and  pretend  as  though  nothing 
has  happened. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  have 
watched  our  actions  cloaely  and  I  know 
that  there  Is  a  question  In  many  quar- 
ters as  to  why  Representative  Powxii's 
beliBVlor  went  on  so  long.    The  actions 
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of  AoAit  Clatiow  Powill  were  deplora- 
ble but  they  were  tolerated  by  this  House 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  formation  of  a  strong  Committee 
on  Ethics  is  the  best  answer  to  that 
question.  I  believe  that  support  for  such 
a  committee  Is  the  moral  obligation  of 
every  Member  who  voted  against  the  se- 
lect committee  report.  The  Powell  case 
must  provide  the  catalyst  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  body  that  would  not 
only  have  the  authority  to  investigate 
but  the  power  to  enforce  Its  sanctions. 

There  was  much  reference  In  the  de- 
bate to  the  damage  done  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Houae  by  the  behavior  of  the 
Harlem  minister.  We  do  not  wipe  out 
this  stain  lay  one  moralistic  act.  We 
must  be  consistent,  just  and  Arm.  We 
will  only  play  into  the  hands  of  the  more 
emotional  opponents  of  punishment  tm- 
less  we  demonstrate  that  they  are  wrong 
when  they  argue  that  Powxu.  only  did 
what  others  do.  or  that  his  punishment 
was  related  In  any  way  to  his  race. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  committee.  L«t  us  not 
permit  the  American  people  to  think 
we  do. 


The  Late  Hoaerabk  Joka  E.  Fofarty 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  January  2<.  i^7 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  Inclusion  In  the  compilation  of 
memorial  addresses  and  remarks,  a  set 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  January  30. 
1967,  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  respect  to  the  passing  of  our 
great  and  good  friend,  the  late  Honora- 
ble JoHjr  E.  PoQARTT.  of  Rhode  Island : 

COMlOmX  RMBOLUnON  OH  TH«  LaT« 
HONOUaieS     JOBH      B.     FOCU«TT 

WbercM,  on  tb*  loor&l&c  of  TocadAy.  the 
tCDtta  of  JanuATy,  nineteen  bundrfid  and 
fllxty-wven.  the  Honorable  Jdin  E.  Pogarty 
of  Rhode  iBl&nd,  alter  more  than  a  quarter 
of  &  century  in  ttoe  eciTlce  of  hi*  country  &{ 
a  Member  ol  the  Houae  of  BeprwentaUve*. 
crossed  the  grest  tbreshold  In  rMponse  to  the 
c&U  of  hiM  Maker  and 

Where«s  be  wss  s  senior  snd  valuable 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Approprlstlone. 
and  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  important 
aubcommltteee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations— the  Subcommltte  on  tbe  Depart- 
menu  of  Labor,  and  Health.  EducaUon.  and 
Welfare— longer  than  any  other  man  In  tbe 
history  of  tbe  Committee:  and 

Whereas  bU  ouutandlng  contributions  to 
the  health.  educaUon.  and  wrtfare  of  the 
American  people  were  euch  as  to  merit  scores 
of  high  honors  from  schools  and  organtaa- 
tlons,  not  only  throughout  this  Nation,  but 
Internationally  as  well:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

BeaolveA.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  ApproprtaUona.  recognise  tbat 
In  the  pftsutng  of  our  colleague.  John  X- 
Fogarty.  we  have  lost  a  beloved  friend  »nd 
our  NaUon  a  grew  pubUc  serv&nt,  one  of  tbe 
greatest  humanitarians  who  ever  served  in 
the  CongreBS  at  tbe  Unlt«l  States,  a  oou- 
rageous  and  Uniktm  worker  for  tbe  good  o<  aU 
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nuuiklnd  bat  MpKlmllT  tot  thoM  who  oouKI 

kZolvtd     Ttot    w.    Mtend    our    dMpMit 

■.,m»tM   to  hi.  wU..  Lul«,  hi.  tf.u»hter. 

STrT*^  o?«'«  m.mb««  of  hU  f  MnllT  whom 

^vT^  much.  »nd  th.r,ror.  b.  It  turth^ 

m  th.  lourn.!  o(  thU  ■«^''«„^f  • '2^^, 
b.  .«nt  to  Mn.  Pog»rtT.  th.t  »  f "  ""J^^ 
to  MIM  U^n  ragtrcj.  md  lh»t  the  chalr- 
Sa^"  ^OoSmUto.  on  APP^P"'""" 
^M  a  copy  of  th««  r-oluuoo.  In  the  Coo- 
grmional  Record. 
Adopted  Jsnuirj  30.  IWT. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  APPENDIX 


March  2,  1967 


Imimtt$  H«(  No  Colar 
EXTENSION  OF  RKB«ARiCS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSU 

QW  w«w   Toe* 
Di  TH«  HOUSK  OF  KEPRESENTATIVBS 

rhursday,  March  2,  19*7 
Mr  DDLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
when  we  hear  so  much  about  racial 
oreludlcea  and  dlacrlmlnatlon.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  read  artlcela  such  as  the  or« 
enUtled  "Bandness  Has  No  Color  which 
appeared  In  the  Pebruaiy  1967  issue  oX 
Signs  of  the  Ttaiea. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  i 
include  this  article  written  by  Ruth 
Earhart: 

KIKOHBS   HiS   No   OOtO« 

(By  Huth  Bubait) 

'■Mother,  may  I  go  mcnm  the  etreet  uid 
pUty  wtth  K«uiT?"  ••ked  my  .«»en-ye«-old 
after  K:hooi  one  day. 

I  glanced  out  th.  window  at  CMe  ruahlng 
bT  and  w«hed  once  more  that  we  h»d  been 
fortunate  enough  to  ftnd  a  houM  on  a  quieter 

"^Eyery  day  I  face  the  eame  problem:  My 
chUdren  muat  eroaa  thi.  «re«t  <»  J^"  "J 
to  and  from  Khod.  or  to  play  with  their 

a*  each  of  them  reached  eehooJ  age.  we 
had  gone  through  the  same  procedure.  I 
croaaed  the  etreet  with  them  when  they  were 
in  Bndersarten  and  met  them  to  re- 
crou  after  their  claee  wa.  dUmlieed.  In  BrW 
grade  I  walked  to  the  end  of  the  driveway  to 
lee  them  eafely  acroM  and  met  them  a.  they 
returned.  When  they  entered  Mcond  ^ade. 
I  neeled  myeelf  for  the  final  untying  of  the 
aoron  fringe  when  they  would  begin  to  croaa 
alone  I  learned  after  watching  my  oldeet 
■e  he  made  hie  ttret  attempU.  that  the  beet 
thlwt  to  do  wai  to  »hov.  them  out  the  front 
dear  and  r«wat  to  the  fartheet  potnt  In  the 
hoKMi  Where  I  couldn't  watch  t^.  »""; 
,h»nerlng  .tarle  and  .tope  to  ctoaa  the  bu.y 

'  Even  now.  with  child  number  live  Uklng 
ine  flnal  .tep.  I  felt  the  mm»  uncertalnUee  I 
bad  with  aU  the  othere.  The  routine  never 
chanced— wy  bood-bye  at  the  door,  buay  my- 
eelf with  eome  minor  chore;  then  the  qulc« 
daeh.  the  unpetatlye  look,  to  be  Kire  they 
were'  wf ely  acroa.  and  oo  their  way. 

I  heeved  a  ilgh  and  turned  to  my  young- 
eet.  -AU  right.  Tou  may  go  to  Kenny'.,  but 
be  cafeful  croealng  the  street." 

I  had  Jurt  (Inlahed  cleaning  the  bathroom 
and  waa  hanging  clean  curtain,  at  the  win- 
dow which  ovwlooked  the  .treet.  A.  I  placed 
one  curtain  on  the  rod.  I  gUnced  down  to 
where  the  anall  llgure  etood  waiting  for  a 
break  in  tralBc.  I  »w  hU  Bnall  feet  «»rt 
forward-  then  the  muadee  tightened 
Chrougbout  hie  body  aa  be  quickly  pulled 
back  to  the  drt»ew»y.  I  knew  from  hi.  reac- 
tion that  another  oar  had  Jurt  turned  th» 


comer  and  he  would  have  to  «U  ""  " 
oaMd  Three  more  tlmea  he  attempted  to 
SoiT^'  The  car.  continued  In  what  eeemed 
to  be  an  unending  rtream. 

I  turned  from  the  window.  detemUned  not 
to  watch,  but  Kimethlng  drew  me  back.  A 
^tltul  ahlny  new  car  rtopped  «  t"-*  ="^ 
and  the  man  within  rolled  down  the  Mndow 
and  .poke  to  my  wn.  My  »•*« „""  1°  "» 
moutT  What  wa.  he  atylngf  Wa.  he  Mk- 
STdlrecUoo..  or  did  ha  have  n^"; J^""- 
SiiaT  I  wa.  afraid  to  leave  the  window  and 
run  downwalm  «>  «e  what  be  wanted.  Im- 
puuively  I  leaned  forwart.  hoping  »>^f"- 
itand  »methlng  from  hU  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  my  child  within  right. 

I  nw  my  kjh  nod  hU  head,  and  the  man 
got  out  of  th.  car  I  paid  no  '"Jh"""  « 
how  he  wui  dre««d.  what  be  looked  like  hi. 

SS^bt.orhi.«.  ')''«-!''''^'^'°'^'S; 

tlon  aa  he  proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the 
.ireet  and  raued  hU  hand,  to  the  M"^'"* 
traBlc.  A.  the  can  .topped,  he  motioned  my 
^  acre  the  .treet:  then  he  got  back  ln» 
6Uc«  and  drove  away.  I  wa.  too  .hocked  to 
note  hi.  llceMe  number  or  even  the  make  ol 
hi.  car.  I  know  It  wa.  aqua  In  color  but 
color  doeant  mean  much  oo  today,  high- 
waya.     t  could  never  pick  out  that  car  by  Ite 

"to  the  ten  yeare  we  have  lived  In  thl.  houM. 
no  other  penwn  ha.  ever  taken  enough  In- 
tereet  in  one  of  my  children  to  take  time  to 
help  him  aero.,  the  street. 

When  Kenny  came  home  that  evening  tor 
.upper.  I  wa.  waiting  at  the  door  '«  "™ 
"Wa.  that  .omeone  we  knew  who  helped  you 
acroe.  the  street?"     I  Mked. 

"No."  He  Mnlled  up  at  me,  "It  wa.  the 
nlceat  colored  man."  ,«  .«■ 

I  pauMd  for  a  moment  In  alienee.  In  my 
anxiety  for  my  child-.  »fety.  I  hadn't  even 
noticed  that  the  man-,  ricln  waa  a  different 
oolor  from  my  own ! 

Would  you  do  the  Mme  lor  that  mans 
child?    I  hope  to.    I  know  I  wotUdl 

How  true  It  U  that  "klndneea  ha.  no 
color"— only  a  radiant  glow  from  within. 


MetropoBtaa  School  Dutridt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o# 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxxMoa 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPBESKNTAITVES 

Tuesday.  Febmam  2«,  ti«7 
Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 1.  19««.  the  Board  of  Education. 
District  No.  M8.  of  Cook  County,  m.. 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolutlonoon- 
cemlng  metropoUtan  school  districts. 
I  Include  this  resolution  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  R«co«D. 

This  school  board  serves  part  of  the 
congressional  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  I  am  proud  to  num- 
ber iU  members  among  my  constituents. 
In  Its  resolution,  the  board  shows  how 
ridiculous  it  would  be  to  construct  huge 
central  educational  parks  in  the  large 
clUes  of  the  United  States.  When  edu- 
"catlonal  costs  are  already  considerably 
higher  than  they  were  before  the  Federal 
Government  Intruded  Into  the  field  of 
education,  it  would  be  foUy  to  necessitate 
new  and  avoidable  expenditures. 

Surely  local  school  boards  are  better 
qualified  to  make  the  decisions  that  win 
profoundly  aflect  the  children  who  at- 
tend the  schools  in  their  area*. 
The  resolution  toUowi: 
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Wherea..  the  American  .yetem  of  free  com- 
mon Khool  education  hM  hUtorlcally  been 
under  the  control  c*  the  leglalaturea  of  the 
.taua  by  conatltutlonal  provUlon.  and 

Wherea..  In  th.  SUte  o<  nunota  and  m 
many  others  the  legUlaturee  have  seen  nt  to 
ve.t  the  practical  eiecutlve  authority  in 
local  school  boards  which  are  directly  elected 

by  the  people,  and  

Wherea..  reeent  hearing.  In  the  Congrea. 
of  the  United  SUte.  on  or  about  September 
29  1»M  have  dlMlo«>d  the  preparation  of 
■■Dl«UMlon  Papers"  which  advocate  the 
BStablUhment  of  central  educaUonal  park. 
In  the  large  cltlee  of  our  nation,  and 

Wherea.  the  oonaummalloo  of  such  plan. 
would,  by  the  tranaportatlonal  neceMltlea 
thereof,  deprive  paienu  or  k:Jioo1  age  <^  - 
dren  of  the  opportunity  of  being  with  their 
children  Tor  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  and 
thu.  diminish  their  oblUty  to  rear  their  oam 
children,  and  ,  ,^ 

Whereas,  the  adoption  of  such  plan,  would 
reeult  ultimately  Ui  the  abandonment  of 
local  Khool  houM.  of  many  million  of  dol- 
lar, in  value  plus  the  coat  of  the  erection 
of  new  centralized  facUlUea.  thu.  forcing 
taipayer.   In   local   communltlea   to   bear   a 

doubled  burden,  and  

Whereaa.m  practical  fact  the  adoption  of 
nich  plans  would  eventually  lead  to  the  lOM 
of  actual  control  of  public  schooU  by  the 
people  through  their  dlrecUy  elected  local 
board,  of  education.  ..     «       .* 

Now  therefore  be  it  retolved  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  School  Dtatrtct  Mo.  20e  of 
Cook  County.  Illinois  that  »ld  Board  of  Bdu- 
catlon  opposes  the  effort,  to  effect  the  crea- 
tion of  such  enlarged  metropolitan  attend- 
ance areas  and  the  concomlUnt  family  and 
community  dlaruptlon  which  would  reeult 
therefrom,  and 

That  the  Secretary  of  thl.  Board  be  di- 
rected to  send  ooplea  of  thU  resolution  to  the 
United  SUtee  Senators  for  nunola.  to  the 
Congrewman  of  the  10th  Congree.l9nal  dl.- 
trlct  to  the  State  Senator  and  RepreeenU- 
tlve.  of  the  7th  .Ute  leglslaUve  dlatrlcl.  and 
to  the  State  and  Cook  County  Superlntend- 
enU  of  Public  Instruction. 

Paul  A  Anderson  seconded  the  motion,  and 
the  following  voted  Aye:  Paul  A.  Anderson. 
Ernest  P.  An  art,  Robert  K  Bard.  Mllea  E. 
Ounat,  Jr.  Harry  C.  Hedberg.  Oene  B. 
Mulder;  and  the  following  voted  Nay:  None. 
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The  Textile  ladattry  Httii  People's 
Sapport 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or  HorrH  CMoujfa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPHESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  2,  19S7 
Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
many  occasions  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
to  our  colleagues  the  present  aerlous 
plight  confronting  the  American  textUe 
Industry  because  of  inordinate  Imports 
of  foreign-made  textile  goods. 

The  Ga.stonla.  N.C.,  Gazette,  my  home- 
town newspaper,  has  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  publications  In  America  In 
lU  advocacy  o(  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can textile  Joba.  This  great  newspaper 
baa  again  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
Industry  In  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Textile  Industry  Needs  Peo- 
ple's Support,"  which  appeared  In  Ita 
edition  on  Sunday,  February  2«,  1M7. 


I  Insert  this  editorial  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  RicoHD  for  today: 
[From  the  OaaWnU  (N.C.)  GaMtte.  Feb.  M, 
'  19«71 

THM     Tamu     IitmieiaT     Nrzns     noriM't 
BuppuaT 
The    teiUle    Industry    U    troubled.    That 
meana.   among   other  things,   that   OufUm 
county  U  troubled. 

Nobody  In  the  induatry  appear,  even  doee 
to  rtadlnee.  to  push  the  panic  button.  In 
fact,  there  appear,  to  be  opUmKm  t^t  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  elttia- 
tlon  for  the  future. 

The  problem  la.  again,  that  of  Import..  It 
U  an  old  .tory  to  the  textUe  mill  owner  and 
to  the  textile  mill  worker. 

In  the  ampleat  term.,  the  UitUe  Induetry 
see.  the  volume  of  Import,  a.  having 
mounted  to  .uch  proportion,  that  proBU. 
wage,  employment.  Job  opportunity— even 
the  safety  of  the  Industry— are  threatened. 
The  teiUle  industry  spokeamen  have  tradl- 
tlonauy  eought  wherever  poealble  to  employ 
reMralnt  In  language  and  objectivity  In 
stating  their  caw.  That  may  be  a  fault  In  a 
UmeTiuch  u  now.  when  the  loudeat  mouth. 
In  Waahlngton  are  heeded  flrmt. 

And  It  may  rtmply  be  In  keeping  with  .uch 
tlmea  that  congreMlonal  wntlment  U  build- 
ing to  reclaim  eonatltutlonal  control  over 
foreign  trade  from  the  hand,  of  admlntatra- 

Textlle  men  believe,  and  we  think  cor- 
rectly that  the  domeeUc  Induitry  ha.  been 
ahuMd  in  an  Inordinate  effort  by  govern- 
ment to  make  gain,  which  at  be.t  would  be 
of  value  much  Mnaller  than  their  price. 

Under  provision,  of  the  Long  Term  Ar- 
rangement, involving  about  SO  teitue  pro- 
ducing oountrlee.  there  waa  to  have  beem 
an  orderly  growth  of  foreign  teltUe  ImporW 
into  this  country.  ,„.  •- 

The  LTA  had  the  advantage  of  helping  to 
open  up  the  Amertcan  market  to  underdevel- 
oped nation.,  and  friendly  larger  developed 
one.,  tor  the  MJe   ot   their   doUar-eamlng 

"tfiad  the  advantage  alK>  oi  aUtlng  a  plan 
K  that  the  dosneetlc  Induety  ootiM  know 
what  to  expect  In  Induatry-aflectlng  action 
by  the  govenmient.  Thu..  the  American 
textile  Industry  oould  make  reasonable  plan, 
for  the  future. 

The  LTA.  which  wa.  to  run  for  ave  years. 
wlU  expire  next  September.  The  Indurtry 
wanu  It  renewed,  and  It  wanU  alK>  that 
auoh  an  arrangement  be  sought  with  regain 
to  wool  and  man-made  nbers,  u  weU  aa  cot- 
ton. 

The  Induatry  thought,  and  rtlll  think., 
that  the  principle,  the  phlloMphy.  ct  a  freer 
but  orderly  world  trade  1.  a  good  Idea. 

Th.  failure,  the  Induatry  think..  U  ol>- 
Tlou..  Import,  have  climbed  unrea»jnably 
beyond  what  the  Induatry  was  told  U>  effect 
It  could  expect  a.  a  baaU  for  It.  planning. 

But  the  failure  U  attrtbuted  by  vlrtuaUy 
no  one  to  the  LTA  ItMlf;  the  fault  Ilea  at 
the  door  of  the  special  execuUve-hranoh 
commmion  Into  whoM  hand,  the  adminis- 
tration wa.  entrusted. 

Inherent  In  the  Arrangement  wa.  provl- 
alon  that  any  country  eould  cut  back  Im- 
poru  upon  a  finding  by  It  that  there  had 
developed  market  dlaruptlon. 

Although  the  lndu.try  oonslder.  that  It 
ha.  amply  proved  that  the  united  States 
was  expertenolng  market  dlsupuon,  nothlnc 
wa.  done,  even  though  there  were  no  pcnal- 
tlea  attached  by  LTA  to  such  outback.. 

Blame  for  the  failure  to  act  ta  put  oo  the 
fact  that  any  member  of  the  admlnUtratlve 
agency  oould  veto  nich  action  and  that.  In 
fact,  the  State  Department  Invoked  tba  veto 
repeatedly. 

.■.^viM,  raaeon  tor  contlnaed  rise  Is  Im- 
porta  far  beyond  expoctatJoo  was  tteoejo- 
tlaUon  of  bilateral  agreements  botween  th* 


United   SUtes   and   many   Individual   ooun- 
trlee In  the  LTA. 

The  bilateral,  have  been  Increaalngly  gen- 
erou.. 

It  has  come  now  to  the  point  where  textile 
Import,  are  growing  faater  than  the  coun- 
try. 
The  threat  U  ohvloua. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  textile  In- 
duatry ha.  begun  eonwwhat  to  ahare  In 
"general  proaperlty,"  the  -ground  Is  being 
cut  from  under  It  by  lu  own  government . 
doings. 

It  ought  to  be  obvious  that  a  modem  tex- 
tile industry  cannot  be  built  and  success- 
fully operated  In  technological  vacuums  « 
every  little  naUon  with  big  ambition  which 
want,  to  leap  from  yam  farming  to  mdua- 
trlalUatlon   In  one  decade. 

It  ought  also  to  be  obvloo.  that  whUe  the 
pretenM  of  helping  underdeveloped  nation, 
continue.,  the  fact  Is  the  domestic  induatry 

1.  being  hurt  by  the  favored  big  power.. 

The  policy  1.  not  really  doing  much  good 
In  central  Africa,  but  It  U  a  high  road  lor 

Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  

II  the  Induatry  I.  Mnaltlve  to  crtUdno 
that  It  ought  to  be  able  to  wlthatand  for- 
eign oompeUtlon,  It  ha.  abundant  right  to 

It  ha.  been  forced  Into  a  position  of  hav- 
ing to  face  competition  which  lU  govern- 
ment not  merely  permits  but  actively  helped 
to  create,  using  money  which  came  partly 
from  the  very   people  being  hurt  meet. 

And  It  has  been  forced  Into  a  position 
where  oompenMUon  by  mcreaalng  export. 
1.  out  of  the  quesUon.  Foreign  countrtee, 
a.  many  a.  70  of  them,  one  wuice  has  It. 
have  by  government  action  made  It  virtual- 
ly ImpoMrtble  for  American  produceia  to  com- 
pete In  their  market.. 

And  government,  highly  acUv.  to  IncreaM 
Import.,  I.  moUonleea  to  help  American  ax- 
porta. 

The  whole  picture  make,  so  lltUe  eenM 
that  aerlou.  minded  people  are  wondering  If 
there  U  not  total  wUUngnee.  In  Washing- 
ton Uterally  to  abdicate  from  the  textUe  In- 
dustry and  let  other,  take  it  over. 

That  might  be  a  magnificent  gentire  In  be- 
half of  free  trade  by  the  great  giveaway  heart 
of  AnMrtca. 

But  It  would  be  a  crime  agalnrt  Amertcan 
people  in  general  and  agalnat  the  mlUlon. 
who  depend  on  teiUlee  In  particular. 

Whatever  non -economic  conslderaUons  ap- 
ply to  foreign  peoples  apply  at  home.  too. 
American,  are  people  quite  as  much  as 
Japanese  and  Indians. 

And  It  would  be  a  dlMster,  bocauM  tbe 
textile  Indurtry  U  basic  to  thU  oountry  B 
peace  and  war — an  easentlal. 

What  will  happen  Ijetween  now  and  naxt 
September  it  a  matter  o(  guMalng.  The  t«x- 
tUe  mduatry  ha.  sUted  It.  caM  KaKmably 

and  clearly.  

Whether  solution  Is  found  In  Congress  or 
out  of  It.  the  indurtry  deaervee  the  broad- 
ert  rapport  trosn  the  people  and  Its  cham- 
pion. In  Oongreaa,  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment. 


DcBocrac;:  What  It  Maau  to  Mc 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OV  M iffff"'""""* 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBBEMTATIVEB 

Wednesday,  March  1.  ttS7 
iiz   OlfKIUi  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Bpeakar,  overT  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wan  at  0>t  United  BUtta  and  Its 
ladlee   auzUlary   eoiulucta   a  Voloe   of 


Democracy  contest  with  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  to  the  top  Bve  winners. 
Over  3S0.000  students  entered  this  year's 
conteet.  the  theme  of  which  was  "Democ- 
racy: What  It  Means  to  Me." 

There  Is  one  contestant  from  each 
State  who  Is  brought  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  for  the  final  Judging.  Miss  Chris- 
tina McWllllams  was  picked  as  the  win- 
ner from  the  SUte  of  Massachusetts. 
Miss  McWllllams  is  a  resident  of  Brook- 
Une,  and  Is  attending  St.  Mary's  of  the 
Assumption  School  there. 

I  am  happy  that  so  many  young  people 
across  the  Nation  had  the  Interest  to  en- 
ter a  contest  such  as  this  one.     I  am 
proud  that  one  of  my  "younger  constit- 
uents" was  the  winner  in  my  home  State. 
I  would  like  to  Include  Miss  McWil- 
llama'  speech  In  the  Recoxd,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  It  will  bring  her  one  of 
the  top  prizes. 
Her  speech  follows: 
DxMOca*cT:  Wb«t  It  Mxahs  to  Mi 
(By  Christina  McWUUama.  of  MaMachusell.) 
"People  who  want  to  underetand  democracy 
•bould  .pend  lea.  Ume  In  the  Ubrary  with 
Arletotle  and  more  Ume  on  the  buaee  and  In 
the  .ubway."    So  aay.  SUneon  Strunaky.  au- 
thor  and  former  editor  cC  the  New  Tork 
Tlmea. 

At  flrrt.  I  wa.  puzEled  by  Strunaky.  state- 
ment. What  oould  I  learn  about  democracy, 
riding  in  buMe  and  subways?  I  didn't  know. 
Then  I  rode  the  nibway  with  thl.  attn  m 

I  aat  next  to  a  man  who  waa  reeding  the 
morning  paper.  Olanclng  sideways,  black 
hiwdllnre  glared  up  at  me — ""Johnwn".  PoMcy 
in  Viet  Nam  under  Fire  from  Senator  Ful- 
brlght'*  On  the  Mme  page  waa  a  picture  of 
women  picketing  the  State  Houm.  brandish- 
ing   tfgns    th««    read.    "Down    With    Flood 

My  attention  waa  diverted  by  angry  wMM 
above  me  Holding  a  rtrap  wa.  a  burly  la- 
borer vociferating  with  a  white-collar  worker 
over  the  leeulte  of  the  rK«nt  election.. 
Both  expreeeed  their  vlev»  In  rtrong  po^ve 
language  with  no  fear  of  betog  overh»rd  or 
mIsundenCood.  ^      .    .. 

Looking  up  beyond  them.  I  gaaed  at  a 
colorful  poster  of  a  typical  American  family- 
mother  father,  and  two  wmaome  children 
Beneath  It  waa  written,  -Worship  Together 

thla  IVssk  I" 

Aa  I  mt  there  rumbling  along,  wtth  the 
Italian  tady  opposite  me  crooheung  chil- 
dren', mittena  and  the  Negro  student  neit  to 
bar  isMlIng  Tototoy's  War  and  Pt*a.  I  be- 
came unmened  m  my  own  thought.,  what 
have  I  done  to  keep  democracy  alive?  What 
am  I  doing  now?  I  mllod  a.  I  thought,  there 
I.  one  freedMn  I  have  kept  aUve— freedom 
of  roeeoh.  My  family  and  frtend.  would  ^ 
aaraTto  that  And  I  do  nee  my  right  to 
TSr^V  Ood  u  I  plea*!— cepeclally  around 
examination  time. 

But  how  about  my  friend,  and  my  clMa- 
maves?  What  are  "we  doing?  I  mueed.  we 
certainly  um  the  right  to  aaaamble.  by  meet- 
ing In  dub.  to  air  our  opinlan.  on  current 
WM'ld  problems.  I  chuckled  a.  I  thought  erf 
the  laat  meeting  of  the  CouncU  oo  World 
Affaire  where  we  dlKU«»l.  Uke  world  lesd- 
ete  our  different  view,  on  the  AUanOc  AlU- 
an«  DeOaulIe  would  have  blushed,  ^d 
in  the  Science  Club  we  almost  aolved  th. 
world  population  problem  *ngle-handedly 
T»  we  db  know  the  probl«n.  ct  demooacy 
and  we  are  not  unaware  that  thaee  P«>«Hms 
wm  be  oura.  We  are  ooaOdent  we  can  meet 
theea  challenge.  In  the  »™JPSi,"^li! 
effeoovely  aa  the  Oolonlala  mat  UlMr  prob- 
lema  of  Indiana,  food,  and  honalllg.        

A.  the  -ibway  train  KM  «»  •  ""P^  f 
tumbled  through  my  pune  »or  my  «ai«,  puan- 
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lag  ulde  my  Ubr«T  c»r<l-a  puqion  to  UB- 

touched  •  letter  Inviting  me  to  p«rttclp»t«  m 
t  dUcuMlon  club  giwip.  meeting  In  tl» 
town  hill  lo  determine  the  1<»'*<»„<^»  "' 
TovUh  center.  With  >  «*rt.  I  «.ll»d  th»t 
Uie«  too.  were  •ymboU  of  dimocracj— •  ae- 
mocnu:y  In  the  true  kdm  ci  the  word-on. 
Which  the  people  lortn.  gu»ld.  »nd  en>oy. 

A*  I  walked  up  the  eubwmy  italr*,  i 
thought.  StrunjXy  WM  right.  I  <1M  "^^ 
more  njout  democT7u:y  riding  the  .ubw»y>. 
th»n  in  the  Ubrsry  re»dlng  irletoUe.  B««V 
bad  eeen  uid  be»rd  democrKy  •IIM,  —DM 
canned,  not  videoteped.  but  "live.' 


AJm  CUrtoB  Pewdl 

SPEECH 

mi.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AmizoMA 
IN  THI  HOOai  OF  BBPRISBIfTATIVES 

Wednaiav.  March  1. 13t7 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend 
to  cast  my  vote  today  In  support  of  the 
r«commendatlona  made  by  the  select 
committee.  I  commend  Chairman  Cit- 
LCT  and  the  eight  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  handling  a  difficult  assign- 
ment with  courage,  skill,  and  sound 
judgment.  I  also  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leaders.  Represen- 
tative Po«D  and  BepresentaUve  AaiNOS. 
Mid  the  other  leaders  of  the  mlnoriW 
party  In  the  House  for  their  support  of 
the  select  committee  and  for  their  re- 
fusal to  be  stampeded  by  the  puWlc 
emoUons  which  have  been  aroused  ta 
this  case  I  am  particularly  gratified 
U>  leam  that  my  able  coUea«ue  from 
Arizona.  Representative  Rhoois,  one  of 
the  Important  leaders  of  the  minority, 
wUl  support  the  adoption  of  the  select 
committee's  recommendation. 

I  know  the  pressures  my  colleagues 
axe  under  and  the  public  clamor  aroused 
by  this  case.  The  mailman  comes  to 
my  office,  too.  We  are  served  by  West- 
em  Union  and  our  telephones  conUnue 
to  ring  There  is  often  a  dlllerence. 
however,  between  what  is  momentarily 
popular  and  what  is  right. 

Particularly  appropriate  In  the  debate 
today  is  the  adage  among  lawyers  that 
■hard  cases  make  bad  law."  What  Uie 
lawyers  mean  by  "hard  cases  make  bad 
law"  Is  Illustrated  In  the  suit.  UtUe  Or- 
phan Annie  against  United  SUtes  Steel. 
In  this  suit,  UtUe  Orphan  Annie  simply 
has  no  legitimate  claim  and  there  is  a 
temptaUon  to  stretch  legal  principles  In 
order  to  And  some  tenable  basis  for  a 
ruling  that  one's  emotions  would  like  to 
make  Thus,  in  our  case  today,  with  all 
the  clamor  and  pubUclty,  there  is  under- 
.standably  a  tendency  to  try  and  And 
some  conaUtutlonal  or  legal  basis  for  ex- 
cluding Mr.  Powell,  when  the  best  law- 
yers of  the  House  and  tlae  constitutional 
precedents  of  the  past  tell  us  clearly  that 
the  proper  course  is  to  seat  the  Member- 
elect,  and  then  punijsh  him  as  recom- 
mended by  the  select  committee. 

When  Che  Pounding  Fathers  met  to 
draft  our  ConsUtutlon.  they  pondered  the 
fundamental  ouestlon  before  us  today; 
that  Is,  can  or  should  the  House  impose 


additional  qualifications  beyond  the 
three  enumerated,  age,  citizenship,  in- 
habitancy. It  was  Madison  and  Hamil- 
ton who  argued  successfuUy  that  the 
answer  should  be  negative.  Their  phi- 
losophy was  simple  and  It  was  wise.  It 
has  worked  for  IBO  years.  These  men 
were  keenly  aware  of  the  danger  of  add- 
ing to  these  three  quallflcaUon*— perhaps 
a  religious  test,  personal  moraUty,  and 
the  rest— not  because  they  hoped  the 
voters  would  elect  immoral  or  irreligious 
men  but  because  such  a  power  might 
dangerously  permit  a  majority  to  disen- 
franchise a  minority. 

The  basic  belief  of  Madison  and  the 
others  was  that  the  people  are  capable 
of  self-government.  As  practical  politi- 
cians, they  recognized  that,  in  the  short 
run  Individual  constituencies  might 
make  mistakes,  but  In  the  long  run,  they 
would  come  out  right,  and  »ey  must  be 
left  to  make  the  decisions  as  to  whom 
will  represent  them  in  Congress.  Democ- 
racy would  remain  safe  and  secure,  they 
thought,  because  there  would  be  no  ap- 
pealable authority  above  the  people  of  a 
consUtuency  themselves.  They  had 
faith  and  I  have  faith  in  the  capacity  of 
the  people  of  America  for  self-govem- 

But,  U  we  must  ordinarily  Uve  with 
the  decisions  of  the  voters  In  each  dis- 
trict should  we  not  provide  sMne  ma- 
chinery to  protect  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  House  when  we  beUeve  that  a  par- 
ticular decision  has  been  wrong?  Must 
we  sit  by  Idly  when  the  500.000  people 
have  selected,  as  we  might  think,  a 
scoundrel? 

Of  course,  all  of  us  would  like  to  see  In 
every  Congress  that  every  Member  Is 
uniformly  loyal,  trustworthy,  helpful, 
friendly,  courteous,  kind,  cheerful,  brave, 
clean  and  reverent  In  real  life,  how- 
ever. In  a  Federal  system  with  435  diver- 
sified constituencies,  it  Is  Inevitable  that 
some  Members  wiU  be  elected  who  might 
appear  to  the  Nation  at  large— even  a 
large  majority  of  the  House— to  be  thor- 
oughly unqualified. 

The  Federal  system  Is  buUt  on  toler- 
ance of  these  diversities.     And,  except 
for  a  few  Isolated  cases  Involving  treason 
or  conviction  of  a  felony,  we  have  fol- 
lowed   the    principle    that    a    Member 
elected  by  his  constituency  will  be  seated. 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  need 
for  an  effective  ethics  committee,  and  we 
do  need  one.     Yet,  each  one  of  the  435 
consUtuencles  Is.   in  effect,  a  kind  of 
■grievance  or  ethics  committee,"  which 
meets   In   November  of  even-numbered 
years.   Sooner  or  later,  and  usually  soon- 
er  this  constituency  will  remove  mem- 
bers of  unquestionable  moral  or  ethical 
standards     Powell's  Is  a  hard  case  and 
an  extreme  case  because  we  have  a  most 
unusual   constituency   of   the   kind   we 
have  rarely  seen  in  our  history— a  con- 
stituency which  will  elect  a  man  who  Is 
guilty  of  all  the  sins  and  omissions  found 
by  the  select  committee.     Let  me  pose 
this  question:  Can  my  colleagues  name 
any  other  Member  of  the  House  who 
could  do,  or  be  charged  with  doing,  even 
one-half  of  the  misdeeds  charged  against 
Mr.  POWM.L  and  sOU  get  reelected?    The 
answer  Is  clearly  no.    Yet.  In  the  emo- 
Uonallsm  of  the  day.  we  are  asked  to 


violate  and  discard  a  sound  prliuUirie  of 
180  years'  standing  in  order  to  reach 
this  one  unusual  case. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  10,000  men 
who  have  served  in  Congress  have  been 
above  reproach,  and  this  Is  still  true 
today  But.  under  the  overriding  prin- 
ciple described  above,  this  House,  on 
occasion,  has  seated  abolitionists,  seg- 
regationists, integratlonlsts,  former 
Confederate  generals,  men  under  In- 
dictment, and  those  fresh  out  of  Jail. 
tax  evaders,  reformed  alcoholics,  the 
very  young,  the  senile  and  the  very  old. 
those  with  one  eye  or  one  leg.  the  halt, 
the  lame,  and  the  b\lnd. 

We  have  done  so  because  of  this  fimd- 
amenUl  federal  principle  of  tolerance 
for  the  decisions  of  the  diverse  constitu- 
encies which  make  up  the  Hoiise.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  rule,  but  It  works  better 
than  any  other  that  might  be  devised. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  and  for  these 
reasons  only  that  I  favor  seating  Mr. 
Powell.  He  is  most  definitely  not  my 
idea  of  a  proper  Congressman.  But  the 
question  of  seating  Is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent one  from  the  undoubted  and  constl- 
ttilUoruil  right  of  the  House  to  censure 
or  to  punish.  I  specifically  support  the 
extreme,  harsh  and  unprecedented  pun- 
ishments proposed  by  the  select  commit- 
tee Let  me  list  what  the  committee  pro- 
poses; that  Mr.  PoweU  be  given  the  oaUi 
of  office,  that  upon  taking  the  oath,  he 
be  publicly  censured  by  the  Speaker  in 
the  name  of  the  House;  that  he  pay  to 
the  CTerk  of  the  House  $40,000;  and  that 
in  the  event  he  does  not  appear  on  or 
before  March  13.  1967.  to  take  the  oath 
of  office,  under  these  harsh  terms,  his 
seat  shaU  be  deemed  vacant. 

This  brings  me  to  another  reason  why 
I  support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion to  seat  and  then  punish  Mr.  Powell. 
Let  us  nniim^  for  a  moment  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  wrong;  that  we 
agree  that  the  House  can  and  should  set 
additional  quallflcatlons  beyond  those  of 
age  citizenship  and  inhabitancy.  U;t 
us  assume  further  that  we  can  somehow 
agree  on  what  those  additional  conditions 
should  be;  that  we  can  resolve  the  argu- 
ments whether  to  include  private  morals 
and  conduct,  payment  of  taxes,  church 
attendance,  or  whatever. 

Having  decided  what  these  additional 
oondiUons  should  be.  the  fundamental 
question  then  arises:  can  we  apply  these 
additional  conditions  ex  poet  facto?  If 
we  should  enter  this  field,  as  a  majority 
of  the  House  seems  to  feel  today.  Is  it 
fair  to  make  these  additional  require- 
ments for  seatinB  and  then  apply  them 
retroactively?  I  think  not.  If  we  are 
to  have  these  additional  quallflcatlons, 
let  us  create  the  permanent  Committee 
on  Standards  and  ConducU  as'  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
BgHNznl  and  by  my  identical  blU,  House 
Resolution  102.  Let  that  committee 
recommend  the  standards  and  let  the 
House  adopt  them.  Then  let  them  be 
appUed  thereafter  to  aU  who  faU  to 
measure  up.  .,..,.   .. 

The  final  Irony  to  me  Is  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  bad  law,  unneces- 
sary to  violate  180  years  of  sound  tradi- 
tion—which  has  served  us  not  perfectly 
but  better  tijan  any  other  system  In  a 
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dlTerae  fe<lena  union— when  the  result, 
in  my  judgment,  wlU  be  the  same. 

Sometimes,  It  li  not » Important  what 
la  done  as  It  la  how  It  Is  done.  In  my 
Judgment,  tf  the  reeoluUon  of  the  select 
committee  Is  adopted  Mr.  Powell  will  not 
be  seated  because  he  wlU  refuse  to  take 
his  seat  under  the  harsh  terms  pre- 
scribed. In  that  case,  he  will  have  fac^ 
the  hard  choice,  and  excluded  himself  of 
his  own  volition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Mlawurl 
(Mr  Ctmnsl  requires  that  we  exclude 
him  In  TlolaUon  of  our  sound  oonsltu- 
tlonal  tradition  and  procedures. 

What  Is  worse.  Instead  of  his  making 
him  a  martyr  of  himself,  we  will  make 
the  martyr  and  we  will  convince  many  of 
our  SO  million  Negro  feUow  citizens  that 
we  acted,  to  part,  out  of  prejudice. 

I  know  the  temper  of  the  House  today, 
u>d  auspect  that  ray  vote  will  be  In  the 
minority.  But,  I  beUeve  the  bipartisan 
■eleot  committee's  recommendations  are 
right  and  I  think  my  vole  wUl  clearly 
appear  to  be  right  when  today's  under- 
standable passions  and  feelings  of  out- 
rage—which I  personally  share — have 
subsided.     ^^^^^_^_^ 

About  tke  MeU  of  Hooor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


or  AaxxoH* 
m  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

rveidav,  February  2t,  l»S7 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er because  It  Is  not  generaUy  known  that 
the  earUest  action  for  which  a  Medal  ot 
Honor  was  awarded  occurred  in  Arizona, 
I  feel  the  following  remarks  are  of  na- 
tional totereat.  They  were  made  by  Col. 
Coy  L.  Curtis,  professor  of  military  sci- 
ence. Arliona  State  University.  Temple. 
Ariz .  representing  the  Chief  of  Military 
History,  Department  of  the  Army,  at  the 
meeUng  of  the  Council  of  Abandoned 
Military  Poets— UBA.,  at  Apache  Pass, 
Ariz.,  February  11, 1»67; 

One  hundred  snd  di  yMire  ««o  the  ^ound 
we  »re  occupying  w»«  on  the  rtege  of  one 
ol  the  tcenee  of  th«t  continuing  drama  called 
■■Uan  ™.  Man".  ThU  production  U  ••  old 
aa  Uan  hlmoelf. 

It  Is  timely  In  tbU  month  of  February  to 
note  what  wae  happening  here  to  apo""" 
February  a  century  or  eo  ago.  And  It  is 
approprate  that  Jou  meroberi  ol  the  Coun- 
cil on  abandoned  Military  Po«t«  have  gath- 
ered here  in  the  vicinity  ol  one  ol  our 
oountry'i  newest  National  HUtorlc  Site*— 
Fort  Bowie. 

What  occurred  here  In  February  18«1 
was  another  eplaode  of  tUe  human  itruggle 
lUat  hai  perauted  In  vartoui  degree!  through 
the  agei  and  which  will,  to  all  likelihood,  be 
with  many  succeeding  generation*. 

■The  Baecom  Affahr"  it  became  known 
■a  .  .  Second  Lieutenant  George  NIcbolaa 
Baacom,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  graduate  a€ 
the  Claaa  of  188S.  V3   Military  Academy. 

Mr.  Baaoom  wae  In  charge  of  a  detachment 
of  tioope  from  Foru  Buchanan  and  Brecken- 
ridge  He  had  been  dispatched  to  deal  with 
Cochise  the  Chlricahua  Apache  chief.  Co. 
chlae  wae  aocueed.  perhape  wrongfully,  ol 
being  reepooslble  for  the  abduction  oj 
Mickey  Flee,  a  Mexican-Apache  lad  who  had 


found  a  hotne  with  a  Sooolta  Valley  r«n«b«, 
John  Ward. 

BMrunlnatlaDa.  boatage-taUnc.  umui*. 
azecutlona  loUawed.  BklrrolahM  d«v*lop«l 
into  a  arolonged  Battls.  Bwiral  <t  his  mn 
were  wounded,  and  Ueutmant  BaKxxn  Mat 
for  medical  aid. 

With  an  Moort  of  Infantrymen,  mounted 
on  mulea,  Bernard  John  OowUng  Irwin,  ae- 
autant  eurgeon  at  Fort  Bucnanan,  departed 
the  poet  on  the  lun-up  Ude  of  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains.  Hla  deetlnaUon  northeasterly: 
beyond  three  formidable  terrain  featurea— 
the  Whetstone  Mountains,  the  San  Pedro 
Blver  and  tiie  Dragoon  Mountalna. 

On' the  mat  day  out,  Aseletant  Burgeon 
IrwUi  encountered  a  band  ol  Indiana  making 
off  with  a  ranchert  elock.  The  doctor 
turned  troop-leader  and  engaged  the  hoWUea, 
directing  are,  taking  prleonera.  and  recover- 
ing the  itock.  He  puahed  on  then  through 
the  treacheroua  environment,  reaching  Ueu- 
teoant  Baaootn'i  command  the  following  day. 
Here,  at  Apache  P«aa.  he  admlnlatered  medi- 
cal aid,  and  he  and  his  escort  provided  relief 
for  the  haraeaed  troope.  ..._,.       „ 

For  theee  endeavors — during  mid -February 
1881— the  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  to 
Irwin  Thle  was  Che  earUeat  acUon  for  which 
the  MoH  was  awarded.  The  modal  was  not 
presented  to  Irwin,  however,  until  M  Jan. 

Frequently,     we     remark:      •Tlmea     have 

Tbla  1^  true  to  a  degree.  But  on  the  broad 
scope  of  our  nations  military  history,  the 
comenuons  of  today  are  not  much  dlBwent 
from  those  during  the  days  of  frontier  duty, 
our  oncers  and  men  are  BtUl  carrying  a 
legal  baimer  on  a  moral  guidon.  They  are 
sTSlertng  wounds  and  deatu  at  tUe  hands  of 
an  enemy  who  would  plunder  the  weak  and 
make  chattels  of  the  helpless.  The  savapry 
and  bodily  muUUtlon  which  characterljes 
the  warfare  of  our  enemy  In  Vietnam  today 
la  akin  to  that  practiced  by  the  aborigine  ol 
this  land  during  lt«  not  too  remote  yester- 
days. 

We  have  changed  certain  ol  our  tools  ol 
war  our  tactics,  our  habllmenU.  Yet  we 
bavi  not  changed  that  fundamental  com- 
modity called  "Courage". 

The  United  Btatee  of  America  and  Itt 
Armed  Forces  etUl  requlra  the  sertlcos  of 
the  dauntless  Individual  who.  In  perilous 
situations  can  respond  with  InltUUve,  Judg- 
ment, and  determination  We  do  not  oon- 
tend,  now  that  Ume  has  permitted  reflK"™ 
on  various  actions,  that  the  conduct  o«  the 
Bsscom  ABalr  was  In  all  Instances  wise. 

However,  we  can  appreciate,  at  this  dis- 
tance In  time — yet  In  close  proHmlty  to 
locale  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  U3.  Army  who  performed  oo  this 
stage  We  salute  them  and  their  comrades 
of  today  who  carry  that  heritage  Into  the  op- 
pressed areas  of  the  world. 
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HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  RKPKESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2,  1917 
Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Is  the  131st  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. On  this  day  in  1836  while 
the  Alamo  was  still  besieged,  delegates 
of  the  people  of  Texas  in  general  conven- 
tion In  the  town  of  Washington  on  the 
Brazos  signed  this  memorable  document 
which  rallied  the  people  of  Texas  In  de- 


fense of  the  Tl^ita  they  had  been  guar- 
anteed but  denied  by  a  tyrannical  ruler 
at  Mexico.  All  187  defenders  of  the 
Alamo  died  4  days  later  without  knowing 
their  decision  to  die  rather  than  sur- 
render, would  not  be  a  sacrifice  In  vain, 
A  few  weeks  later  when  Oen.  Bam 
Houston  led  his  little  band  of  renegade 
Texans  against  the  splendid  and  profes- 
sional army  of  Santa  Anna,  the  battle  cry 
of  the  Texans  was  "Remember  the 
Alamo,"  as  they  routed  and  annihilated 
their  oppressor's  army  and  guaranteed 
the  tadepeiuience  their  feUow  Texans 
had  declared. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  these  days  of  grave 
threate  to  freedom,  independence,  and 
constltuUonal  government.  I  ask  permis- 
sion that  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence be  printed  In  the  Rrco»D  as  a 
reminder  of  the  sacrifices  these  brave 
men  made  for  freedom. 

The  Texas  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence follows: 

Texas  DsciAaanow  or  IrroxpairotNca 
When  a  government  has  ceased  to  protect 
the  lives.  Uberty  and  property  of  the  people 
from   whom   Its   legitimate  powers   are   de- 
rived    and   for   the   advancement  of  whose 
happiness  It  was  InsUtuted;  and  so  far  from 
being  a  guarantee  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Inestimable  and  Inalienable  rlghu.  becomes 
an  mitrument  to  the  hands  of  evU  rulers 
for  their  oppression;  when  the  Federal  Re- 
pubUcan  ConstltuUon  of  their  country,  which 
they  have  sworn  to  support,  no  longer  hse 
a  substanUal  eiUlence,  and  the  whole  na- 
ture of  their  government  has  been  forcibly 
changed  without  their  consent,  from  a  re- 
stricted   federauve    republic,    composed    ot 
sovereign  states,   to  a  consolidated   central 
mlUtary  despoO«m.  In  which  every  Interest 
IS  disregarded  but  that  ot  the  army  and  the 
priesthood— both  the  eternal  enemies  of  dvU 
liberty,  and  the  ever-ready  minions  ot  power, 
and  the  usual  Instrumenu  of  tyranU:  When, 
long  after  the  spU-lt  of  the  consUtutlon  has 
departed,   moderation    Is   at   length,   so   far 
lost   by  those  to  power  that  even  the  sem- 
blance of  freedom  Is  removed,  and  the  forms, 
themselves  of  the  constitution  discontinued: 
and  so  far  from  their  peOOons  and  remon- 
strances being  regarded,  the  agents  who  bear 
them  are  thrown  toto  dungeons:  and  mer- 
cenary armies  sent  forth  to  force  a  new  gov- 
ernment  upon  them  at  the  potot  of  the  bay- 
onet: When  m  consequence  of  such  acts  of 
malfeasance    and    abdlcaOon.    on    the    part 
of  the  government,  anarchy  prevails,  and  clvu 
society  Is  dissolved  toto  Its  original  elements 
to  such  a  crlsU,  the  Ont  law  of  nature,  the 
right  of  self-preservation— the  Inherent  and 
inalienable   right   of   the   people    to    appea^ 
to  am  principles   and   take   their   poUtlcal 
■aalra    Into    their    own    hands    In    extreme 
fisri     rn]-"  It  as  a  right  towards  them- 
selves and  a  sacred  obligation  to  theU-  pos- 
terity  to  abolish  such  government  and  cre- 
ate another  to  Its  stead,  calculated  to  rescue 
them  from  Impending  dangers,  and  to  secure 
their  future  welfare  and  h^plness. 

NaUons,  as  weU  as  todlvlduaU,  are  amen- 
able for  their  acts  to  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind  A  statement  of  a  psrt  of  our  griev- 
ances is.  therefore,  submitted  to  an  taiparUal 
world  m  JusOflcatlon  of  the  haiardous  but 
unavoidable  step  now  taken  of  severing  onr 
poUtlcal  connection  with  the  Meilcan  peo- 
ple, and  assuming  an  Independent  attitude 
among  the  nauons  of  the  earth. 

The  Meilcan  government,  by  Its  coloniza- 
tion laws,  tovlted  and  Induced  the  Anglo- 
American  populaoon  of  Teias  to  colonlae  Its 
wlldemms  under  the  pledged  faith  ol  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  that  they  should  oonttoue 
to  enjoy  that  oonsututlonal  liberty  and  re- 
pubucan  government  to  which  they  had 
been  habituated  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 
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the  united  State,  at  AmKlc.  In  ttta  «- 
pectitlon  tber  t«"  «>•«»  °^""^  "^^ 
iomtea.  InaMiucli  m  t"  MbiIcm  nation 
bM  iuiqutMCCd  in  UM  1»»  dianjM  n"""^ 
th,  govw-mnenl  by  OenMll  A^^^"  JfJI" 
d«  sSntA  Anna.  who.  having  o»ertnrn«l  toe 
coMOtuUon  of  Wa  country,  now  oSen  m 
tha  crual  alwmatus  •Ithet  to  abandon  our 
bonua.  acqulrad  by  ao  many  prtiaUona,  or 
aubmlt  to  tha  moat  intolerable  of  aU  tyr- 
anny, tbe  combined  daapotlam  of  tbe  aword 
and  tha  prteatbood.  ^     _..  *    «* 

It  baa  aacrlflced  our  welfare  to  the  atote  of 
Coahulla.  by  which  our  lnter««<  have  been 
continually  deprwaed.  through  a  Jealoua  and 
partial  courae  of  leglalaOon  carried  im  at  « 
far  distant  seat  of  government,  by  a  noaUl* 
majority.  In  an  unknown  tongue:  and  thu. 
ux)  notwlthaundlnt  we  have  petitioned  m 
the'  humbleat  tenna.  tor  the  eetabiUhment 
of  a  aeparate  atate  government,  and  have. 
In  accordance  with  the  provlslona  of  tbe 
national  constitution,  preeented  to  the  gen- 
eral Congreaa.  a  repubUcan  conatltutlon 
which  waa  wltHout  ]u««  cauae  oontemptu- 
oualy  rajected. 

It  incarcerated  In  a  dungeon,  for  a  long 
time,  one  of  our  clUiena.  for  no  other  cauae 
but  a  eealoua  endeavor  to  procure  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  conatltutlon  and  tte  oeUb- 
Uahment  of  a  state  government. 

It  baa  failed  and  refuaed  to  lecqre  on  a 
firm  baala.  the  right  of  trial  by  fury:  that 
palladium  of  dvU  Uberty.  and  only  Me 
guarantee  for  the  ufe.  liberty,  and  property 
oi  Uiedttaen. 

It  baa  tailed  to  eatabtlah  any  public  ayatera 
OC  edoeatton.  although  poaaeeaMl  of  almoat 
boundleaa  reaotircea  (the  public  domain) 
and  although.  It  U  an  axiom.  In  political  ael- 
ence.  that  unleM  a  people  are  educated  and 
enUghtened  It  U  Idle  to  eipect  the  conUnu- 
ance  of  dvU  liberty,  or  the  capacity  foe  ealf- 
govemment. 

It  baa  aulTered  the  military  eommandanta 
rtatloned  among  u»  to  eierclae  arbitrary  acta 
at  oppreaaton  and  tyranny:  thna  trampling 
Bpon  the  moat  iacred  rlghta  of  the  citlien 
and  rendering  the  mlUtary  inperlor  to  th« 
dyll  power. 

It  haa  dlaeoived  by  force  of  anna,  tne  atate 
Congreaa  of  Goahulla  and  Teiaa.  and  obliged 
our  repreaentatlvee  to  fly  for  their  Uvea 
from  the  seat  of  government;  thua  depriving 
ua  of  the  fundamental  poUUcal  right  of 
repreaenutlon. 

It  haa  demanded  the  lurrender  of  a  nnm- 
bCT  of  our  cltmena,  and  ordered  military  de- 
taehmenta  to  eelae  and  carry  them  Into  the 
Interior  for  trial;  In  contempt  of  the  civil 
authorltlee.  and  In  defiance  of  the  laws  and 
the  conatltutlon. 

It  haa  made  piratical  attacka  upon  our 
eonimenre;  by  oommlealonlng  foreign  deaper- 
Bdoae.  and  authoring  them  to  lelae  our 
T^aela.  and  convey  the  property  of  our  cltl- 
xene  to  far  dlatant  ports  of  confiscation. 

It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshipping  the 
Almighty  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  conadencea.  by  the  supl>ort  of  a  nation- 
al religion  calculated  to  promote  the  tem- 
poral mtereala  of  lU  human  functlonarlea 
rather  than  the  glory  of  the  true  and  Uvlng 
Ood. 

It  haa  demanded  us  to  deliver  up  our 
arms-  wblcb  are  eaaenUal  to  our  defenac.  the 
rightful  property  of  freemen,  and  formidable 
only  to  tyrannlnal  govemmenta. 

It  baa  Invaded  our  country,  both  by  aea 
and  by  land,  with  Intent  to  lay  waata  oar 
territory  and  drive  ua  from  our  homes;  and 
haa  now  a  large  mercenary  army  advancing 
to  carry  on  against  us  a  war  otf  extermination- 
It  haa  through  Ita  emlaaarlea.  Incited  the 
mercUeas  savage,  with  the  tomaliawk  and 
scalping  ItnUe.  to  masaacre  the  Inhahllanu 
of  our  detenaeleas  frontiera. 

It  hath  been,  during  the  wbole  Ume  of  our 
connecuon  with  It.  the  contemptible  (port 
and  victim  ol- suoceaalve  military  revolutlooa 
and  hath  continoaily  exhibited  every  ebarae- 


tertatlc  of  a  weA  oorrupt.  and  tyrannical 
government.  «.„n» 

The»5.  and  other  grievance.,  were  P««""J 
borne  by  the  people  of  Tela,  untu  they 
reaebed  that  point  at  which  forbearance 
eeaaea  to  be  a  virtue.  We  then  too*  up  arm. 
In  defense  of  the  naUonal  conatltutlon.  we 
appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  for  aMlst- 
ance.  Our  appeal  ha.  been  made  In  vain. 
Though  month,  have  elapeed.  no  sympa- 
thetic reeponae  haa  yet  been  heard  fTOTn  the 
Intertor.  We  are.  therefore,  forced  to  the 
melancholy  ooncluilon  that  the  Mexican 
people  have  acqule«>ed  In  the  destruction  of 
Selr  liberty,  and  the  subatltutlon  therefor 
of  a  mUltary  government— that  they  are  un- 
fit to  be  free  and  Incapable  of  aelf-govem- 

The  neMMlty  of  aelf-preeervaUon.  there- 
fore, now  decreea  our  eternal  poUUcal  sepa- 

"we  therefore,  the  delegate.,  with  plenary 
power,,  of  the  people  of  Telaa.  In  K>lenm 
convention  asaembled.  appealing  to  a  candid 
world  tor  the  neceasltles  of  our  condition  do 
hereby  resolve  oml  declare  that  our  poUtlcal 
ooonectlon  with  the  Mexican  nation  haa  for- 
ever ended;  and  that  the  people  of  Tela,  do 
now  cooiutnte  a  free,  wverelgn  and  Inde- 
pendent republic. 


Omt  Hma^di  AoMtergiry  of  OSee  of 
EdKaHoB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSZNTATrVlS 

ThuTtiay.  March  2.  ISS7 


Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years 
ago  our  agrarian  society  was  marked  by 
secUonal  divisions  and  primitive  com- 
munications. The  establishment  of  the 
V3  Office  of  Education  In  18«7  was  an 
early  recoenltlon  of  the  need  for  some 
national  locus  In  the  field  of  educaUon 
It  was  also  a  reafflrmaUon  of  our  dedica- 
tion to  education.  

In  the  century  that  has  passed  the 
Office  of  Education  has  grown  and  Its 
leadership  has  changed  as  the  Nation 
has  developed.  This  growth  has  paral- 
leled the  expansion  of  our  educational 
plant  as  It  responded  to  the  need  for  the 
education  of  leader*  In  every  field. 

Remarkable  progress,  for  example,  has 
aiuwered  some  of  our  most  critical  needs 
In  higher  educaUon.  In  Just  the  past  3 
years  the  Federal  Government  has 
granted  over  »935  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  classroom  faculties.  Ubrarlra. 
laboratories,  and  college  bousing.  Of 
this  total,  nearly  I7B0  million  went  tor 
undergraduate  schools  and  $155.5  million 
for  graduate  schools.  Loans  amounting 
to  more  than  »230.7  tnillion  have  also 
boosted  construction  on  our  Nations 
campuses.  This  aid  to  expansion  has 
kept  college  doors  open  for  thousands  of 
youne  Americans. 

These  statlsUcs  on  major  federally 
supported  programs  admlnstered  by  the 
Office  of  Education  frame  a  proud  record 
of  American  progress: 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  program,  author- 
ised In  19S8.  approximately  1  mUllon 
financially  needy  studenU  have  bor- 
rowed about  $824  mUllon  from  their  col- 


leges to  help  pay  the  costo  of  their  educa- 
tion. There  are  about  4JS.0O0  borrowers 
this  year.  . 

The  coUege  work-study  P">«f»»\  ^9: 
day  provides  employment  for  200.000 
financially  needy  studenU,  who  earn  an 
average  of  $325  a  year.  This  Is  the  first 
Federal  program  to  give  young  people 
from  low-income  famlUea  a  chance  to 
help  work  their  way  through  college. 

More  than  124.000  young  people, 
among  the  poorest  in  the  Nation,  are 
attending  college  this  year  with  the  help 
of  Educational  Opportunity  Grant*. 
This  program,  for  extremely  financially 
needy  students  onls.  began  operation  In 
the  fall  of  1906. 

Approximately  190.000  students  bor- 
rowed money  from  commercial  aouroes 
under  the  guaranteed  loan  program  fwr 
the  fall  semester  of  19M.  Those  with 
adjusted  family  Income  under  $15,000  a 
year  receive  Federal  interest  betjeflt  pay- 
ments on  their  behalf. 

This  year  an  estimated  total  of  »400 
million  in  loans  will  assist  480.000  stu- 
dents. This  program  U  of  enormous 
benefit  to  mldxlle-income  parents,  fami- 
lies where  higher  education  Imposes  a 
real  hardship,  particularly  If  there  are 
several  children  to  be  sent  to  coUege. 

Until  recently,  most  of  this  aid  went  to 
the  able  student,  well  prepared  for  aca- 
demic growth  who  Is  knocking  on  the 
coUege  door  and  asking  for  help. 

What  about  the  "lost"  young  people- 
girls  or  boys  with  high  promise  for  aca- 
demic achievement  and  professional 
training?  Many  thousands  are  "lost" 
because  the  Idea  of  coUege  could  not 
penetrate  the  darkness  of  poverty  In 
which  they  lived.  .  ^     '     ^     , 

Last  summer  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
these  young  people  changed  through  the 
talent  search  program  of  the  OfBce  of 
EducaUon. 

This  search — to  uncover  and  develop 
the  latent  Ulents  of  undiscovered  young 
people— Is  undertaken  by  coUeges,  SUte 
scholarship  commissions,  lx>ardB  of  edu- 
caUon, and  nonprofit  insUtutkma  under 
grants  from  the  OfBce  of  EducaUon. 

The  search  moves  into  the  slums  of  our 
great  cities,  into  remote  rural  areas,  off 
the  main  roads  Into  mountain  hamlete 
and  on  to  Indian  reservations  and  the 
pathways  of  migrant  workers. 

Our  whole  society  wUl  benefit  from  the 
maximum  development  of  skUla  and 
talents  which  would  otherwise  have  been 

The  talent  search  Is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  unfinished  stories  In  our  Fed- 
eral educaUon  program. 


March  S,  1967 
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TU  Cu*  for  a  VoUmJarr  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAl-iroaHiA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  March  J,  1»«7 

Mr.     BROWN     of     CaUfornla.    Mr 

Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  atUnUon  of 

my  colleagues  to  an    exceUent  paper  on 

the  feaslbUlty  of  estabUahlng  a  volun- 


tary Army.    The  paper  wai  I»««r«^^ 
Prof.  MUton  Frtedman  of  the  Dnlverslty 

I  find  myself  In  complete  agreement 
with  the  argumenU  advanced  by  Profea- 
sor  Friedman  In  support  of  a  purely  vol- 
unteer mlUtary  sysUan.  It  la  m»  "^"o- 
Uon  to  introduce  legislation  shortly  to 
Increase  the  mUllary  pay  scale  In  the 
amount  necessary  to  attract  our  young 
men  into  the  Armed  Forces.  It  U  my 
hope  that  Congress  wUl  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  explore  the  prac- 
UcaUty  and  wisdom  of  a  volunUry  Army 
when   we   consider   lectalaUon   on    Uie 

Professor  Friedman's  paper  foUows: 

WwT  Hew  a  VoaWNTixT  AaiiT? 
The  disadvantages  of  compuIMry  fiOOTf 
MTvlce  and  th.  advantage,  of  a  voluntary 
army  are  alike  ao  obvious  aa  to  require  no 
mora    than    brief    mention.      Having   Uat«l 
them.  I  .hall  then  turn  to  the  alleged  dlaad- 
vantagM   of    a   voluntary   army.   .Ince    the 
validity  and  Mrlousnes.  of  the*  dlaadvan- 
tagea  1.  far  lea.  obvious. 
A.  Tlu  diaadvantagci  0/  a  draft  eiMf  adren- 
(ajres  o/ a  t>oIunMiry  armjf 
(1)   Jf Hilary     eJrclluCTeM— A     volunteer 
army  would  be  manned  by  poc^le  who  h^ 
choaen  a  mUitary  career  rather  than  at  lea« 
oarUy  by  reluctant  oonscrlpta  anxious  only 
to  serve  out  their  term.     Mlile  from  the  ef- 
fect on  BghUng  spirit,  thl.  would  produ»  a 
lower  turnover  In  the  armed  servlcea  that 
would  save  precious  man-hours  that  are  now 
wasted    In    training    or    being    trained.     It 
would  permit  alao  IntenMve  training  and  a 
higher  average  level  of  sUU  of  the  men  to 
the    service.    A   amaller.    but   more   highly 
BklUed     and     technically    competent    force, 
would  provide  the  same  military  Btrength. 

lai  Indlviival  /renjom.— A  voluntary 
army  would  pre«rve  the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual, to  mr>t  or  not  to  Mrve.  or.  putthe 
other  way.  It  would  avoid  the  arbitrary 
power  that  now  reside.  In  draft  board,  to 
decide  how  a  young  man  shall  spend  Wreral 
of  the  most  important  ytala  of  hl»  Ufe— let 
alone  whether  hU  Ufe  shall  be  naked  In  war- 
fare An  Incidental  advantage  would  be  to 
ralae  the  level  and  tone  of  poUtlcal  dlKua- 

(3)  ArbUrary  dUcriminatian.—A  by-prod- 
uct of  freedom  to  serve  would  be  avoidance 
of  the  prteent  arOltrary  dlacrlmlnatlon 
among  different  groupa.  A  disproportionate 
fracUon  of  the  poor  are  rejected  on  phyilcal 
or  menUil  ground.  The  relatively  weU-vo-do 
are  to  an  especially  good  poeltloo  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  posalbllltlea  of  deferment  of- 
fered by  conttoumg  their  KhooUng.  Hence 
the  draft  bears  disproportionately  on  the 
upper   lower  daae.   and  the  lower  middle 

(41  B^mOTel  o/  uncerfalnly  /or  (iidH*!- 
iials  —A  voluntary  army  would  permit  young 
men  who  choae  not  to  Mrve  to  plan  the^ 
schooling,  their  careen,  their  marrlagea.  and 
their  famlUea  In  accordance  with  their  own 
long  run  Intereau.  Aa  It  U.  the  uncertatoty 
abmt  whether  they  wUl  be  drafted  aflecta 
every  decision  they  make  and  often  lead, 
them  to  behave  differently  than  they  other- 
wise would  In  the  correct  or  mlataken  belief 
that  they  wlU  thereby  reduce  the  chance  of 
being  drafted.  However.  It  shixuld  be  noted 
that  this  dlMidvanlage  la  not  Inherent  to  a 
system  of  OMnpulMry  mUltary  aervtoe.  It 
could  be  avoided  by.  for  example,  a  unlver»l 
lottery  system  that  at  age  16.  say.  aaalgned 
youngsters  categories  auch  a.:  oertato  to  be 
called;  Ukely  to  be  called;  poaalbly  wlU  be 
called;  unlikely  to  be  called;  certain  not  to  be 
colled.  The  sir*  of  each  category  would  be 
determined  by  eeUmatea  of  future  military 
need..  Such  a  .yatcm  would  be  vaMly  au- 
perlor  to  our  preMnt  draft. 

(5)   Egect    o»    commnnlfy.— The 


Uated  to  the  preceding  point  al«>  have  Im 
portant  ImpUcaOons  for  the  community  at 
large  and  not  only  the  young  men  or  women 
dlrocUy  aHectod.  SubaUtuOon  of  a  voluntary 
army  (or  of  a  revlaed  draft  along  the  UBM 
lual  aketchedi  for  the  pre~nl  draft  would 
permit  college,  and  unlveraltiea  <«?"""• 
lh«r  proper  educational  funcUon.  freed  auk. 
from  the  Incubu.  of  the  half-mUUon  or  more 
-Mhg  men  who  would  be  better  off  at  work 
ih^ln  school  but  who  now  continue  their 
schooling  to  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  draft 
and  from  controversy  about  Ismie.  strlcUy 
irrelevant  to  their  educational  ''J"'^''"?^' 
certainly  need  controversy  In  the  univeni- 
oee-but  about  lntell«:tual  and  educational 
iMuea  not  whether  to  rank  or  not  to  rank. 

SlmlUriy.  the  community  at  large  would 
beneBt  from  the  reduction  of  unwtae  MrU« 
marriage,  contracted   at  lea.t  parUy  under 

aMoclatVd  reducuon  to  the  birth  rale.  In- 
dustry and  government  would  benefit  from 
being  able  to  hire  young  men  on  their  menifc 
not  their  deferment*. 

Yet  deeplu  thew  obvlou.  dl»dvantage. 
Of  tie  prient  system  and  advantage,  of  a 
TolSta^  »rmy.  w.  have  and  ,'-^,''-^f, 
to  continue  to  have  a  conscript  •/"!,_  ""J, 
^at  are  the  real  or  fancied  '"»«''»""«^^ 
the  volunwry  army  that  have  I'd  to  tU. 
result'  To  preview  briefly  my  an«rer.  we 
™ve  and  •^  P"">""y  «'""f"'  f,^ 
oompul«ry  mlUtary  •"■«<=' P'^"  »  f^- 
over  from  a  ma)or  war.  when  both  the  du- 
XanSge.  of  a  draft  and  the  «lvantag«  of 
a  voluntary  army  are  least;  partly  becauae 
rf  a  cSntiilon  between  real  and  monetary 
coeta. 

S.  The  sifuoHon  (n  (tme  of  mo(or  u)«r 


M  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  young  men 
of  the  relevant  age  group,  are  "O""^-^ 
will  be  used  whether  required  or  not-*"  ™ 
mlUtary  services,  the  advantage*  of  a  vo- 
tary army  listed  above  become  "[y  "maU 
lnde«J  Nearly  everyone  who  is  P>iy*»iW 
capable  will  serve  anyway.  K  the  advantage, 
of  free  choice,  avoidance  of  uncert^ty.  and 
„  on  are  purely  hypolheuotl.  It  '™"W  J^ 
be  technically  poaslble  to  have  a  voluntary 
annv  and  there  would  sUU  be  soma  ad- 
vantage., since  It  U  doubtful  that  lltenlly 
100  p^  cent  of  the  potential  candldatea  will 
in  tact  be  drawn  Into  the  army.  But  to  do 
mo  would  then  require  very  high  pay  to  tne 
armed  services,  or  very  high  burden,  on  thoee 
who  do  not  Mrve.  to  order  to  attract  a  ma- 
dent  number  into  the  armed  loroea.  Twa 
would  involve  serious  political  and  admin- 
Utratlve  problems.  To  put  It  dllferenUy.  and 
in  terms  that  will  become  fully  clear  to  Don- 
economlju  only  later.  It  might  turn  out  that 
the  ImpUclt  tax  of  forced  Mrvloe  I.  le»  o~> 
then  the  alternative  taxea  that  would  have 
to  be  used  to  finance  a  voluntary  army. 

Hence  for  a  major  war.  a  strong  c«»e  an 
be  made  tor  compulaory  service.  And  todeed. 
oompulK>ry  Mrvlce  ha.  been  totroduc«l  In 
the  united  State,  only  under  such  c«ndi- 
Uona— In  the  Civil  War,  world  war  I.  and 
World  War  n.  It  I.  hardly  conceivable  that 
It  could  have  been  totroduced  afreah  In. 
say  1»S0.  II  a  .ystem  of  compulsory  .ervioe 
had  not  to  recently  been  to  full  swtog.  A. 
It  wa.  the  eaaleet  thing  to  do  when  mlUtary 
cMd.  for  manpower  roM  waa  to  reactivate 
the  recent  wartime  tedmlque. 

C.  The  pfesmf  aitvation 
Our  preeent  situation  U  very  different  In- 
deed from  the  one  Jurt  sketched.  Presently, 
we  are  taking  Into  the  armed  force,  only'— 
per  cent  of  the  yoting  men  techiUcally  eligi- 
ble for  aerrtce.  Thu.  "—  young  men  ex- 
oerlence  the  uncertainty  and  lack  of  free- 
dom ImpoKd  by  the  draft  for  everyone  wbo 
eerves  to  the  armed  forces,  whether  aa  a  vol- 
unteer or  a  conscript.  Dnder  theae  condl- 
tiona  the  dlaadvantages  of  the  draft  are  very 
real  Indeed. 


aSasto        'Plgurea  not  avaUable  from  autbor. 


D.  The  mlleted  diMJi«l>taye«  0/  a  tduafary 
.Army 
What  ate  the  disadvantage,  of  a  voluntary 
army  that  ate  alleged  to  Justify  the  con- 
tinuation of  conKrlpOont  I  know  only 
tliree  that  have  been  advanced:  that  a  vol- 
untary army  would  co«t  too  much;  that  It 
wotild  be  racially  Imbalanced;  that  a  pro- 
feaslonal  army  la  a  threat  to  poUtlcal  eta- 
blUty.  I  ahaU  con.lder  each  of  theM  In  turn. 
1.  TMX  coer  or  »  votnirraMT  aassT 
To  have  a  voluntary  army.  It  would  he 
neoenary  to  pay  enough  In  money  or  emenl- 
tlee  to  attract  the  number  of  people  required. 
It  1.  argued  that  thl.  would  require  mucn 
higher  pay  scale,  than  at  preeent  and  so 
would  raise  sharply  the  level  of  military  ex- 
penditurea.  In  hU  companion  paper.  Pro- 
fMsor  Ol  gives  aome  eetlmate.  of  the  extra 
monetary  cort.  and  dlscusw  thU  problem 
to  detail.  I  wish  to  concentrate  on  a  very 
different  w^ect.  namely,  to  argue  t^M  the 
need  to  pay  higher  saiane.  la  an  advantage 
not  a  disadvantage. 

Thl.  la  clearly  true  on  the  Indivldaal  level: 
the  soldier  no  lee.  than  the  rert  of  ".  u 
worth  hU  hire  How  can  w.  ]u.tlfy,  on 
cBund.  of  equity,  paying  him  less  than  the 
Eiount  for  which  he  U  willing  to  aerve? 
Wa.  not  one  of  the  great  gain.  In  the  prog- 
rea.  of  clviUiaUon  the  conversion  ot  taxes 
in  kind  to  taxes  to  money?  The  eUmtoatlon 
of  the  power  ot  the  noble  or  the  K>verelgn  to 
exact  compulsory  servltudeT 

On  a  more  mundane  budgetary  level,  the 
anniroent  that  a  voluntary  army  would  cost 
mote  simply  tovolve.  a  confusion  of  »PP«"°t 
with  real  cost.  »!  fU  Mjumentthe  con- 
struction of  the  Great  Py^'*  J^.'l^;'; 
labor  wa.  a  cheap  project.  The  real  cow  or 
a^u^  army'wSuld  actuj|Jly  be  le-Uuto 
of  our  ooniCTlpted  army.  The  real  cort  or 
oon^nptlng  a  Midler  who  w""'*  °f  ™'""; 
tarlly  aerve  on  preMnt  terms  I.  not  hi.  pay 
iSd  the  coat  Of  his  keep  It  U  the  amount 
for  which  he  would  be  willing  tj"*"'  ™ 
I.  paying  the  difference.  Thl.  I.  the  extra 
S»r»  him  that  muat  be  add«l  to  theooat 
borne  by  the  reet  of  us.  Compare,  tor  n»m- 
?^.lh7co.t  to  a  rtar  profeealon^  'oo««Ul 

player  and  to  an  ""«■"?'«'•'' r^i",,^?^ 
mlrtt  have  much  the  same  attitude,  toward 
".army  and  llke-or  dlsUke-a  military 
career  equaUy  But  because  the  »ne  hM  « 
much  better  altemallvea  than  th.  othwjt 
would  take  a  much  higher  .urn  to  attract 
him.  When  he  U  forced  to  eerve.  we  are  to 
effect  impoalng  on  him  a  "i,^J»°*  ""T. 
in  value  to  the  difference  heWreen  w^V^ 
would  take  to  attract  him  and  the  mUltary 
pay  he  actually  receives. 

Abandoning  the  draft  would  tadooe  the 
rei^^-lSLu-  th.  armed  tor«.  "ould 
then  be  manned  b,  men  for  whom  fKUertng 
waa  the  best  available  car«T.  It  might  ralae 
the  apparent  money  coat  to  the  government 
but  SfWa^ee  It  would  ^ibaUtuU  lax.,  to 
money  for  taxe.  In  ktod. 

Moreover,  there  are  even  some  Important 
offset,  to  the  tov  ea«e  to  apparent  money 
Sat  A  Bnailer  army  would  b.  as  effective 
aa  the  preeent  one  becauae  of  lower  turnover 
and  a  mgSer  average  level  of  •^■JV^^  ^l 
even  clear  that  the  monetary  oo«  to  the 
government  would  rlM.  Better  pay J*^ 
Sme  to  volunteeni  might  leewn  the  Po>»«o^ 
.^  of  veteran-,  benefit.  Uiat  we  now 
^£^  after  the  event  and  which  coat  u» 
Mjme"— bUllon  dollars  a  year. 

There  are  sUil  oth«  offseu  to  <*ec<«m- 
munlty  at  large.  Colleges  and  "blvweltles 
,™ud  be  saved  the  coat  of  hou^  «U^. 
and  enterUlnlng  perhap.  a  half  million 
voung  men.  Total  output  ot  the  community 
Wo^  be  higher  both  becauM  the«>  men 
«Sd  be  at  work  and  b«;au«  the  young 
men  who  no.  go  to  work  could  be  u«d  more 
SecUvely.  They  could  be  offered  and  co^d 
2»pt  joba  requiring  conald«»ble  Jrai.^ 
^Vd  Of  having  to  take  stop^gap  Jo^  while 
awaiting  a  possible  can  to  Btrvia.    Perhaps 
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Ihere  »«  •oo»  eflecu  m  tlw  oppoMM  direc- 
tion, but  I  have  not  DMn  able  to  ftnd  ^J- 

I  conrlude  thAt  whiUTor  bippeos  «o  «« 
apparent  monourj  cot.  the  re»l  «»'<>?• 
»ilunt«rT  'rmj  would  alinort  lur.!  >>•  !-• 

elMT  tlM  apparent  monetary  oo«l  wouW  b« 
hU?«-U  tt  U  oomctlj  in«-ur«l  J-  «« 
oofnmunlty  aa  »  wtoola. 

a.  ms  ftAciAL  ooHPO«moN 
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I  have  bxmia  It  ajgued  that  a  mmtaiy 
cuta  would  ba  oomparetlyely  ao  mucli 
mm  UMvMn  to  tH.  poor  ">»",«' "'•"J'^: 
to-do  tMt  a  Toluntaar  army  would  ba  ataffed 
dlaproporttooataly  by  th.  poor  Sine. 
NaKTOM  oonatltuta  a  bl«b  proporUon  at  fbt 
poOT  It  la  furtlw  ai»u»d  that  a  »olunt«« 
irmy  would  b«  a  largely  Negro  •nny. 

Theca  U  nimt  a  quaaUon  of  fKt:  tUe  «nM 
tendency  U  preaent  today  yet  the  fraction 
of  peiwna  In  the  armed  forcee  who  are  Negro 
U  I  bellete.  not  much  dllferent  than  the 
fr'acUon  of  the  population.  Very  poealbly, 
the  traction  would  be  higher  for  a  voluntary 
army  but  I  and  It  hard  to  bellete  It  would 
be  of  a  whoUj  different  order  of  magnitude. 
The  mlUtary  aerrtcee  require  a  wide  variety 
of  •klUe  end  offer  varied  opportunlUea.  It 
baa  alwaya  bad  an  appeal  to  people  of  varied 
oUMa  ud  baekfrouoda  and  It  wUl  continue 
to  do  ao.  PartlooUrly  U  pay  »nd  amenlUea 
are  audU  more  attractlTe,  there  U  every  rea- 
aon  to  aipect  that  If  would  draw  from  all 
parte  otf  the  oocnmunlty. 

In  part,  thji  argximent  Involvee  Invalid  e«- 
trapoUUon  from  the  preaent  oonacrlpted 
armyto  e  voluntary  army.  Because  we  con- 
acrlpt.  we  pay  tWrUa  that  are  attracUve 
only  to  tha  dJ«advantagod  among  ua. 

Bayood  thle  queaUon  of  fact,  there  U  tua 
auaatlon  <rf  why  the  alleged  dlaproportloo  U 
a  dlaadvanlage.  Clearly,  It  U  a  good  thing 
not  a  b«l  thing  to  offer  better  altematlvea 
to  tha  eurrenUy  dlaadvanlaged.  The  argu- 
ment to  tha  contrary  reata  on  a  poUtlcal 
Judgment:  that  a  high  ratio  of  Negroea  In 
the  armed  aerrtcee  would  exacerbate  racial 
tenalona  at  home  and  provide  In  the  form 
of  eH-Boldle»  a  mlUtarlly  trained  group  to 
foment  violence.  Perhape  there  la  aome- 
thlng  to  thla  My  own  IncUnatlona  la  to 
regard  It  aa  the  reddeal  of  red  herrlngi.  Our 
govemmeat  ahould  dlacrlmlnate  neither  In 
the  dvU  nor  In  the  mlUtary  aervlcee.  We 
muat  handle  our  domwUc  problema  aa  beat 
we  can  and  not  u»e  them  aa  an  eicuaa  for 
denying  Negroea  opportunltlea  In  the  mlU- 
tary aervloe. 

a.  A  PAonSBloM&l.  aaUT 
The  final  argument  made  agalnat  a  volun- 
tary army  M  that  a  proteMlonal  army  tenda 
to  develop  an  eaprlt  of  lt«  own  and  to  becoroe 
a  thr«<tt  to  MtabUahed  political  InaUtutJona. 
Cart&lnJy.  thla  fear  la  not  vtolonary.  It  baa 
been  raallxad  In  many  co-untrlee  of  the  world. 
One  would  eapect  the  chief  danger  to  come 
from  the  cfflcera.  Tet  the  ofllcer.  In  the  UB. 
have  alwaya  been  and  now  are  career  aoldlere. 
Our  tradition  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary h«a  be«n  luaiclenUy  atrong  ao  that  there 
baa  been  no  aerloua  threat  of  a  military  tale- 
over  even  In  wartime  let  alone  In  peace  or 
quaal-peace  time. 

Tet  the  argument  cannot  be  completely 
dlamlMed.  A  dtlaen  army  doee  provide 
greater  contact  between  the  eoenmunlty  at 
targe  and  the  armed  ecrvlcee.  It  doea  pre- 
vent the  aoldlera  tr«n  loalng  touch  with  the 
body  poUUc  and  forming  personal  alleglanoea 
to  hla  offlcera.  The  turnover  doee  aasure  a 
continued  Infualon  of  civilian  sentUnente. 

The  dectalve  anawer  to  thla  argument  la 
that  the  danger  envisaged  can  be  aa  readily 
avoided  In  a  voluntary  army  aa  In  a  con- 
scripted one.  It  la  only  necsMary  to  set  a 
firm  limit  on  the  term  of  service  of  the  en- 
listed man  or  ot  most  enlisted  men — aay  a 
five-year  term.  Thla  would  mean  a  steady 
turnover  and  Infualon  of  civilian  sentiment* 


auoh  u  BOW  ooeuji  mud  •»"•«  «»»  «ra^*>»  «* 
a  DwmuMit  tody  o*  protaaHopal  aoldian. 

TbSdairtw  TOM  redaoa  tua  miutary  a<l. 
vantMaa  at  a  sohllrtary  anny  and  ralaa  ita 

other  advwntagea.  I  do  not  myaell  beliave 
that  the  danger  la  aumcJaoUy  great  In  Ua 
D  J.  at  pce«mt  to  Matlfy  Ka  aAiptton.  »ut 
Mr  Ouaa  who  do,  tb*  denoa  o««ra  a  much 
better  solution  than  oonunuing  conscription. 

S.    COI*Cl.IIBlOM 

Under  pewsent  eircumsauicea.  the  case  for 
alxrilahlng  oonacrtptlon  and  subatltutlng  a 
Toluntary  army,  aeans  to  me  overwhelming. 


Tke  Hon  Pr»f«  Brwkftrt  Grwp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  osoadXA 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  RKPBESKNTATIVES 

Thurtday,  March  2,  19t7 
Mr.   HAQAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    ftt    the 
HouM     prayer     breaklast     group     Uil« 
morning  a  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league delivered  one  of  the  finest  speeches 
every  heard  at  one  of  these  functions. 
By  unanimous  consent  of  the  group,  I 
request  that  the  full  text  of  the  speech  by 
Hon   Jm  WwoHT,  of  Texas,  be  entered 
Into  the  CoNOMSsioNAL  Ricoai). 
The  full  text  of  remarks  follows: 

UaniTA-noN  roa  MaacH  2 
Uy  aublect  today  may  be  somewhat  un- 
orthodox.    In  fact.  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  a  very  unorthodoi  man 

Tou  will  forgive  me  the  choice  of  subject. 
I  know,  when  you  realla*  that  todays  date- 
March  »— has  A  doubly  sanctified  meanUig 
lor  Texana.  ,        ,«  ,■ 

It  waa  on  March  3.  1838.  that  Texaa  de- 
clared Ita  Independence  from  MeMco  and 
began  Ita  ahort-Uved  career  aa  one  of  the 
aoverelgn  naUons  of  the  earth. 

And  It  waa  on  March  a.  ITO3.  that  8am 
Houaton  was  born. 

The  conventional  moralist  can  And  a  lot 
wrong  in  the  life  of  Sam  Houston.  Uks 
everything  else  about  thu  remarkable  giant, 
hla  behavioral  ahortcomlngs  were  klng-slred. 
He  awore  profanely,  so  much  so  «»»«  t^ 
Mexicans  referred  to  him  aa  "Seflor  Ood 
Damn." 

He  drank  copiously,  seemed  at  one  point 
on  the  verge  of  destroying  hla  life  and 
drowning  hla  future  In  alcohol,  and  earned 
for  hlmseU  among  the  CherOkees  the  Indian 
aobrlquet  of  "Big  Drunk." 

Mentioned  promlnenUy  la  hU  mld-30a  aa 
a  poaslble  candidate  for  the  Prealdency.  he 
threvTaway  a  promising  political  career  and 
left  the  Governorship  of  Tenneasee  under  a 
cloud   of  suspicion  which   to   this   day   has 

never  been  cleared  up.  

He  married  three  tUnea.  once  without  the 
beneBt  of  clergy  unlsea  you  count  the  Chero- 
kee tribal  customs.  

He  fought  duels  In  violation  of  the  law. 
and  on  one  occaalon  vras  officially  censured 
by  the  D  8.  House  of  KepreeenuOvea  for 
thraablng  a  member  on  a  pubUc  street. 

Bather  late  In  life  ha  submitted  to  hap- 
tlam  Ui  an  Kast  Texaa  stream.  The  minister 
intoned:  "Maj  this  water  wash  away  ail  your 
slna."  Houston  c«nmented:  Ood  pity  toe 
Oahi"  ^  . 

But  Sam  Houston  had  one  redeeming  vir- 
tue: If  hla  faulta  were  bigger  than  Utadse. 
ao  waa  hla  faith. 

If  hU  erudeneaa  waa  SDloaaal.  ao  w«*  hla 

basic  Integrity.  . 

The  straeture  of  hla  ate  eonld  withstand 


stuneroua  flawa  In  exterior  dealgn  becanae 
It  WM  upheld  by  two  steel  glrdan:  an  un- 
swarvlDC  faith  In  Ood  and  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  honor. 

Perhaps  It  la  not  amies  for  ua— whose  vices 
If  sa  great  are  less  well  known— to  reflect 
that  the  Almighty  can  nee  Imperfect  toola 
to  achieve  Bis  purposes. 

The  AposUe  Peter  waa  bolstsrous.  Impetu- 
ous. Irreaponalble — and  at  one  point  falthleas. 
James  and   John  were  self-centered,  per- 
aonaUy  amblttoua  and  given  to  temper  tan- 
trums. 

Paul  began  aa  a  cold-blooded,  self-righteous 
persecutor  of  Christiana. 

Bartholomew  waa  prejudiced  Thomaa  waa 
a  akepUc.    Matthew  was  a  QulsUng. 

All  were  falUble,  mortal,  flawed  with  the 
tauurea  of  human  ImperlecUon— even  as  you 
imd  I.  Tet  each  became  an  Inspired  central 
character  In  the  most  Inspiring  divine  drama 
In  history,  ,.  .  „ 

It  Is  vastly  reassuring.  Is  »  not,  that  Be 
who  alone  la  perfect  doea  not  demand  per- 
lecOon  from  tlie  Ukee  of  us  In  order  to  work 
His  will.  „ 

In  this  context,  the  story  ot  Bam  Houston 
Is  Interesting. 

Sam  Houston  strode  Into  the  pages  of  en- 
during hUtory  on  April  M.  !»»•■  Be  waa  « 
years  of  age.  and  at  Uut  point  In  life  a 
failure. 

on  that  day.  under  Sam  Houaton  a  com- 
mand a  haaUly  assembled  and  only  partl^ 
trained  civilian  contingent  of  fewer  than  800 
volunteers  thoroughly  routed  and  utterly  put 
to  flight  the  flower  and  elite  of  a  huge  mili- 
tary empire  led  by  a  self-confessed  mUltary 
genula.  who  called  himself  "tha  Napoleon  of 
the  West." 

Rarely  haa  a  military  engagement  been  ao 
fatefuUy  algnificant.  Becauae  of  that 
triumph  at  San  Jacinto  and  the  events 
which  followed  It.  the  United  BtAtes  was  to 
stretch  acroaa  the  broad  expanse  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  PacUlc  Ocean,  adding  a  million 
square  mllea  to  its  domain  and  making  cer- 
tain the  indlvlalble  destiny  of  thU  NStlon  of 
freemen. 

It  la  worthy  of  our  obaervance  today,  not 
alone  becauae  of  Ita  historic  consequence,  but 
because  It  Imparts  a  lesson  as  timely  as 
tomorrow's  headline. 

The  early  Teians,  lured  by  the  promise  ot 
a  new  tronOer  and  the  pledged  faith  of  a 
written  constitution,  had  come  to  eetablUh 
peaceful  oolonlea.  Tet  the  pledge  of  civil 
liberty  and  representative  government  was 
cynically  betrayed  by  the  Mexican  dictator. 
SanU  Anna,  one  of  the  crudest  and  most 
perfidious  despoU  In  human  history. 

So  great  was  their  devoUoo  to  liberty  that 
the  Texana,  though  they  were  only  a  hand- 
ful met  In  a  crude,  unfinished  buUdlng  and 
formally  declared  tiaeir  Independence  So 
uncompromising  was  their  hostility  to  en- 
alavement  that  the  entire  complement  of  18a 
defending  the  Alamo  under  Travis  against  a 
aelge  by  perhaps  3,000  troops  openly  rejected 
surrender  and  knowingly  elected  to  die  on 
their  feet  rather  than  live  on  their  knees— « 
drametlc  choice  without  parallel  In  the  his- 
tory of  heroism. 

So  complete  wss  the  duplicity  of  their  op- 
pressor that  under  a  flag  of  truce  he  lured 
Jmother  group  of  the  Teians  Into  an  open 
meadow  at  Oollad  and  callously  alaughtered 
them  in  a  withering  croaaflre. 

It  waa  agalnat  thla  backdrop  that  Sam 
Bouaton'a  UtUe  band,  the  last  ragged  re- 
maining remnant  of  the  army  of  the  Infant 
Republic  of  Texas,  crossed  Buffalo  Bayou 
Into  the  San  Jacinto  prairie  over  which  was 
to  hang  heavy  the  smell  of  death. 

General  Houston  paused  before  entering 
the  batueground  and  Bp<*e  briefly  and 
simply  to  his  foUowere: 

If  there  are  any  here  who  ahrlnk  from  the 
iBsue  they  need  not  croes  the  bayou.  Some 
must  perish,  but  Tlotory  Is  aa  certain  aa  Ood 
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relgna.    Trust  in  the  Ood  of  the  Just  and 

"rhly  croaaed.  Houaton  ordered  the 
bridge  behind  them  burned  to  seal  off  aacape^ 
and  the  unequal  contest  against  the  vaimted 
eupremacy  of  the  Mexldan  dictators  legions 
began.     The  odds  seemed  insuperable^ 

But  the  Ood  of  the  fust  was  worthy  of  their 
fust  The  signal  results  of  that  direct  on- 
slaught reveal  the  presence  of  something  more 
th»n  human  wlU.  A«»l""5Mex«s  casus^ 
ties  ot  8  dead  and  31  wounded,  the  elite  corps 
ot  the  Mexican  army  lost  830  klUed  and  730 
prisoners.      Santa    Anna    was    among     the 

"^The  legacy  ot  San  Jacinto  Is  enough  to 
strike  tOTOr  to  the  heart  of  any  would-be 
world  conqueror.  It  U  the  story  ot  the  In- 
vincible spirit  of  tree  men  when  BnsOly 
aroused  to  righteous  rage  by  the  inevitable 
excesses  of  despotism. 

Por  San  Jacinto  does  not  belong  to  Teians 
alone.  Present  on  that  day  were  men  from 
14  States  and  the  Territory  of  Arkansaa.  Ita 
history  is  so  Inextricably  interwoven  Into  the 
tobnc  of  American  society  that  Its  Inspira- 
tion belongs  to  all  Americans  and  to  all 
men  everyhere  who  cherish  freedom. 

Nor  could  It  ever  be  said  thst  Sam  Houston 
belongs  to  Texaa  alone. 

Be  was  bom  In  VlrglnU,  left  home  at  IS 
and  lived  for  1  yeare  with  the  Indians 
achieved'  his  Brst  mlUtary  recognition  against 
the  Creeks  under  Andrew  Jackson  m  what 
now  U  AlabamA.  began  and  for  a  time  ended 
his  poimcal  career  In  Tenneseee- 

Thereaf  ter  he  wandered  aimlessly  for  many 
months  and  waa  reported  drunk  on  a  Missis- 
sippi River  boat. 

FlnaUy  he  turned  up  in  the  Oklahoma  In- 
dian Territory  Uvlng  again  with  the 
Cherokees.  _,  ,  „,„,„_ 

He  was  sent  to  Texas  on  a  special  mission 
by  President  Jsckson.  one  of  the  few  people 
who  never  loet  faith  In  him  and  the  one 
man  whom  Sam  Houston  KJoUxed. 

When  Jackson  lay  dying  at  the  Hermitage. 
Houston  took  his  wife  and  small  »oh  f  » 
red  horse-drawn  coach  over  the  primitive 
roads  and  trackless  prairies  from  Austin. 
Texas  to  NashvUle,  Tennessee,  in  a  sleeplem. 
headlong  race  agalnat  death.  He  wanted  to 
be  at  the  bedside  of  his  mentor 

He  arrived,  only  houre  too  Ute.  "  1««" 
thAt  pracUcaUy  the  last  words  his  Idol  had 
sp^en  were  <i  him  snd  Of  his  eHorU  In 
bringing  Texas  Into  the  Onion 

And  Houston  whispered  to  hla  child 
"Always  try  to  remember,  my  son  that  you 
have    looked    upon    the    face    of    Andrew 
Jackaon." 
Such  waa  his  devotion. 
Houston   waa.   In   tact,  during  hU  life  a 
dtlzen  of  four  natlona: 
The  United  Statea; 

The  Cherokee  NaUon  which  be  served  tor 
a  tune  aa  Its  Amhaseador  In  Waahlogton; 

The  Republic  of  Mexico,  ot  whl^  he  be- 
came  a  dtlaen   upon   going  to  Texaa; 

and  the  Republic  ot  Texaa  which  he  served 
as  President. 

Through  It  all.  strangely  enough,  hla  un- 
divided loyalty  was  to  the  Onit*d  Slat*  and 
Mstehood  the  dynamic  dream  he  ahared  all 
along  with  Andrew  Jackson. 

Sam  Hourton  was  never  a  2""\.t.^ 
Conlederecy.  With  all  hU  »«[*■  »'^"^ 
>eK:aaslaa  to  be  tresK)n.     He  vacated  the  Oov- 

:j^irof  Tex-  ""•« "-"  "•"  'i.]'^^ 

to  an  inuty  which  made  war  upon  his  coun- 
cry. 

Ironically  In  Ught  ot  hU  PO<rtb"n>°>"  PJJrf 
larlty  Sam  Houston  died  reviled  and  rejected 
by  the  StAU  Which  Claims  him  aa  IM  p»lron 


So  unpopular  were  his  views  agalnat  aecm 
slon  that  City  CoundU  passed  crdlnanoea 
denying  him  the  right  to  speak.  On  one 
such  occaalon  when  he  attempted  to  do  so. 
a  rock  thrown  by  a  faoeleea  member  ot  an 
unreaaonlng  mob  atruck  the  old  man  In  the 
face. 
Whereupon,  he  said: 

■Follow  me  to  yon  towering  oak  on  tne 
battlefleld  of  San  Jacinto.  There  I  can  speak, 
tor  I've  watered  that  ground  with  niy  blood. 

Twice  Oovemor— of  two  different  stale*— 
and  twice  he  relinquished  the  position  imther 

than  comprosnlae  a  oonvlcUon.  

He  was  no  more  daunted  by  public  disfavor 
than  he  was  by  physical  danger  B'8^«  " 
wrong.  Houston  held  personal  honor  more 
valuAble  than  public  office. 

The  decision  which  csused  him  to  leave 
the  Tenneesee  Governor's  chair,  and  the  state 
ItseU.  involved  his  young  flrst  wUe,  Eux» 
Allen,  hla  bride  ot  only  a  few  weeka.  and  her 
InablUty— tor  whatever  reason- to  Uve  wltn 

TTiereln  Ilea  a  mystery  which  haa  never 
been  unriddled.  Nor  will  It  be.  The  near- 
eet  thing  to  an  explanation  appeera  Ina  I»- 
sonai  note  which  Houston  wrote,  not  lor 
pubUcaUon.  but  to  the  young  lady  a  father. 
It  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

I  have  been  satlsfled  and  believe  her 
virtuous,  aa  I  have  assured  her.  It  mortal 
nukn  had  dared  to  charge  my  wife,  or  »y 
ouKht  against  her  virtue,  I  would  have  alaln 
hui  'i^at  I  have  and  do  love  EUia.  none 
oan  doubt,  and  that  I  have  ever  treated  her 
with  affection,  she  will  admit.  That  ^e  la 
the  only  earthly  object  dear  to  me  Ood  wlU 
bear  roe  witness.  Eliza  stands  acquitted  by 
me  .  . 

and  then,  only  thU:  Vv™.->,i 

.  ahe  was  oold  to  me.  and  I  thought 
she  did  not  love  me  .  .  ." 

To  the  pubUc.  not  even  that  much.  While 
his  political  well-wlahers  plead  with  him  to 
make  a  statement— some  kind  ot  atatetnent— 
Houston  steadfastly  refused.  Be  would  aay 
only  these  three  words: 
"She  la  blamelesB." 

Importuned  to  consider  his  own  reputa- 
tion and  his  future,  Houston  replied  with 
steely  Brmness:  "Whatever  the  price  ot  si- 
lence, I  win  pay  It  " 

Rather  than  discuss  the  matter,  be  ten- 
dered his  reslgnauon  as  Oovemor. 

As  Houston  prepared  to  leave  Tennessee 
and  the  Governors  office— still  without  any 
explanation— a  noisy  rabble  gathered  outside 
his  hotel.  Someone  posted  a  ribald  placard, 
unalgned,  challenging  hU  honor. 

Upon  learning  of  this.  Houston  put  on 
hla  coat  and  hat.  walked  out  onto  the  porch 
and  faced  the  mob. 

Speaking  alowly  and  very  deliberate,  he 
aald: 

"I  am  given  to  understand  that  aomeone 
has  taken  It  upon  hlmaelf  to  plAC«d 
nie  .  I  invited  him— or  them— who  are 
responsible  for  this  denundaUon  «>  0°"^ 
fonrard  to  me  now  and  and  make  It  good. 

Dead  silence.  Long  minutes  Ucked  by  aa 
he  stood  there,  his  eyes  going  over  the  crowd 
lace  by  tace.     He  spoke  once  more: 

•I  give  nouce.  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you,  Sat  though  I  am  leaving  thla  atyjt 
any  wretch  uttere  ao  much  aa  a  »blaper 
against  Mn.  Houston,  I  will  return  and  wrlta 
the  Ubel  m  hla  hearts  bloodl" 

He  let  that  sink  In  ,  •  • 'J-^'i  ^ 
stalre,  and  walked  uhhurrledly  towart  the 
steaiboat  landing,  as  men  hastened  to  get 
out  ot  hU  way.  ...  ^  v  — 

ThU  story  haa  a  aequel,  for  ""^ ',"" 
indebted  to  our  former  colleague,  the  UU 
Percy  Prleat. 


Upon  leaving  Tennessee.  Sam  Houston  left 
a  letter  with  a  doee  truated  friend.  Hla 
clear  Instruction  waa  that  the  seal  on  the 
letter  was  never  to  be  broken  unleaa  It 
ahould  be  neceasary  to  defend  the  honor  of 
his  young  wife. 

Apparently  It  waa  never  necessary,  no- 
body spoke  blame  against  Ellaa. 

The  letter  was  psssed  down  through  at 
least  three  generaUona,  the  seal  sUU  un- 
broken. ^  ,  „ 
Finally,  In  the  1930s— more  thsn  a  full 
Century  having  passed— It  wsa  formally 
agreed  by  the  then  possessor  that,  »  the 
interest  of  history,  the  seal  At  last  should  be 
broken  and  the  letter  read. 

A  dale  was  set  for  the  pubUc  opening  of 
the  letter.  Historical  societies  and  the  state 
of  Tennessee  were  to  be  represented.  It  waa 
to  be  an  official  ceremony.  Percy  Priest,  then 
a  newspaper  reported,  was  to  cover  It  for  the 
Nashville  Banner.  -*,..... 

But  the  ceremony  never  took  place.  Tn«e 
days  before  the  date  agreed  upon.  Ughtlng 
stick  the  house  In  which  the  sttll-sealed 
letter  was  encased.  The  house,  and  every- 
thing in  It.  burned  to  the  ground. 

one  other  lliUe-remembered  episode  In  the 
life  of  Bam  Houston  seems  worthy  of  a  neet- 
Ins  comment.  ^    _  «. 

After  he  left  Tenneasee  and  before  he  went 
to  Texas— during  the  period  when  he  repre- 
sented the  Indian  Nation  in  Washlngum^ 
,„  Amb«»ador-.  RepresentaOv.  '"»  0»'° 
named  WUUam  Stanberry.  in  the  courae  of 
Attack  upon  the  Jackson  Admlnlstretlon 
OT  the  Boor  of  the  House  lmpll«l  that  Hous- 
«n  ?ndrck«>n  might  be  l-"Olv«l  In  «me 
underhanded  conflict  of  Interest  over  eon- 
tracU  to  supply  Indian  retlons 

Jl^n  took  It  in  stride,  but  Houston  wss 
outraged.  He  called  at  the  door  of  ^  House 
^Sbir  for  Stanberry.  who  decUned  to  ac- 
cept hU  note  and  refused  to  see  him. 

some  days  later,  he  encountered  the  Con- 
grosman  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  de- 
cided satisfaction.  Stanberry  PuUed  a 
SJS.1.  but  11  mlanred.  Houston  m«J.andl«l 
him  rather  brutally.,  ^„.._«. 

Stanberry.  invoking  the  law  of  Congres- 
aioMl  immunity,  demanded  that  Bouaton  be 
tri^  an"  pushed  by  the  Hou^.  Bo.«»n 
iooeared  In  hla  own  defenae.  Be  waa  both 
SumSlf  aTd  contrite.     Here  la  part  of  what 

'''■S"'when  deeply  wronged.  I  have  on  im- 
pul«,  violated  one  of  the  law.  ■>'>»' "'""J 
«  trespassed  the  prerogatlvea  of  the  Botae. 
Tarn  wimng  to  be  held  to  my  respooalbU- 

"^■I  itand  before  this  House,  branded  aa  a 
mai  '"broken  fortune  and  blasted  repu«- 
1^  Never  cen  I  forget  thAt  repulAUon. 
SoSeve^TlSlted.  I.  the  high  boon  ofh.av^n^ 
Though  the  plowshare  of  ruin  b"  >«° 
Sven  over  me  and  laid  w"»  »f  f "/"ifij 
hopes,   I  have   only   to  aay.   with   the   poet 

Bvron:  ,, 

-  I  seek  no  svmpathlea,  nor  need. 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reaped  are  the 
tree  ,  „ 

I  planted:  they  have  torn  me  and  I  Bleed. 
And  so.  Sam  Houaton-fonner  Conp-eM- 
,.,;»  and  former  Governor,  once  mentioned 
r»  SS^htTrSpect  for  the  P«'««;fl''  ?" 
Hay  11  1833  was  officlauy  censured  by  the 
VS.  Bouse  of  KepreaentaUvea.  , 

.^-^Xl^he^^Lli^S^rS:?-;-" 

S^£n-nr:or^;r:^°Jv"'lS 
^^  s^^rsr  ci-nrnn-ihicrs: 

iHHTuir.'''ihrsT™>c.'"°.5r. 
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ludment  ot  tW.  Houst.  which  1.  «»»»  T°" 
be  JeprtmMidKl  b»  a>.  Bsralur-ttul  1  do 
rcprlm&nd  ywi  accordingly." 

AU  of  thto  happened  before  Teiae.  before 
San  Jacinto,  before  hl«  Presidency  of  «^  Be- 
pubUc.  befoee  hi.  brtUlant  battle  foe  BtaW- 
£ood.  hi.  Uter  Mrvlce  In  the  Senate  "«»  J^ 
poUtlcally  courageou.  though  unav^lWI 
Sght  to  help  »«  the  Dnlon.  TheK  thing, 
cine  later,  catapulting  thl.  wiMge  hot- 
blooded  giant  into  a  K>rt  of  '^J™°™"'f,;^ 

A  motto  foe  hi.  life  might  weU  be  the  wOTda 
he^!SS^oo  tH.  eve  of  the  batue  at  San 
Jacinto: 

.-mat  to  the  Ood  of  the  Ju.t,  and  feai 
not." 

BIB  fault,  were  big.  but  hU  faith  waa  blg- 

And  parhapa  to  that  there',  hope  tor  leewr 
men.  


A  Mute*  Writn  Froa  Vwtau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  waw  uAitraHTtx 
at  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

tlOHday.  February  27.  1M7 
Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
not  u  freQuenlly  In  recent  months,  we 
continue  to  read  and  to  hear  about  dem- 
onstiaUons  and  pronouncemenU  from 
vazloua  aources  that  our  involvement  In 
aoatbeast  Asia  Is  wrong.  Is  Inunoral.  and 
the  Uke.  _. 

At  one  who  has  long  been  concerned 
over  the  effect  such  domestic  actions 
have  had  on  the  morale  of  our  troops  In 
Vietnam,  I  was  pleased  to  note  a  short 
time  a«o  In  the  Manchester,  N.H.  Union 
Leader  an  article  about  one  of  our  young 
marln«  serving  in  Vietnam  who  had 
written  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  of  his 
coocem  for  the  acUons  of  the  PeoP'e 
tack  home,  and  enclosing  a  poem  which 
he  had  written  about  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  young  Cpl.  Mark  W. 
Ti«cy  has  sent  home  words  which  we 
should  all  take  cognisance  of  and  I  caU 
to  the  attenUon  of  my  colleagues  ei- 
ceipU  from  his  letter  and  the  full  text 
of  his  poem: 

Many  of  u.  are  upwt  over  the  number 
of  protHt  marchee.  draft' card  bunilnga.  etc., 
over  the  iMue  of  vietnun  and  our  policy  to 
■ucb  place. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wa*re  kind  of  dl.gu.ted  about  thU  atutude 

that  people  hold  back  home.     We  feel  that 

.IDce  were  over  here  lighting  and  n/*lng  our 

Uvea  for  people  we  know  and  love,  and  alM 

tot  people  we  don't  know,  that  the  leaat  the 

folk,  back  home  could  do  1.  nipport  u.  .  .  . 

.  .  •  •  • 

1  hope  that  thl.  poem  and  letter  help  to 

.how  many  of  the  people  who  don't  beUeve 

In  what  we're  doing,  juat  how  wrong  they 

are     On  the  other  hand,  they  are  also  meant 

to   exprea.  our   appreciation  and   give   our 

thank,  to  all  of  those  who  believe  to  ua  and 

.upport  our  effort .  .  . 

I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  and  Cpi.  Tracy's  poem  be  printed 


In  the  AppendU  to  the  Cokosissiohal 

Racoas  at  this  point: 

IPtom  the  Mancheater  (N.  H.)  Onion  Leader. 

Jan.31.1»«71 
A  iUiumtm  MAanr.  Bamia  a  root  TtoM 
yrmrKAU:   -W»  Tuajnt  Aix  Who  Bbjzvi 
IH  Os" 

A  Mancheeter  Marine  aervlng  to  Vietnam 
bu  written  a  letter,  with  an  accompanying 
poem  to  tie  Mancheeter  Union  Leader  about 
tie  p^oteet  marches,  draft  card  burning,  and 
other  demonKraUon.  betog  conducted  re- 
garding Dnlted  State,  policy  In  that  South- 
eaalem  Aalan  country. 

Author  ot  the  letter  and  poem,  which  w«e 
addreaaed  to  Publlaher  William  Loeb.  1.  (V- 
Mark  W  Tracy.  D.8.  Martoe  Corpa.  who  re- 
ddea  at  SM  Lake  Ave.,  to  the  Queen  City. 

The  31-year  old  Cpl.  Tracy.  K>n  of  Mr.. 
Olady.  Moffltt  ot  SIM  Lake  Ave.,  attended 
Central  High  School  before  enllaUng  to  the 
OS.  Marine  Corp.  In  December  1»«3. 

He  received  baalc  training  at  the  Marine 
Corpa  Recruit  Depot.  Parrl^  8.C.,  and  waa 
aaalgned  to  duty  at  Camp  Leleune.  N.C.  and 
PenMcoU.  Pla..  price  to  hU  Vietnam  ttmr. 
He  wa.  aaalgned  to  that  Southeastern  Asian 
Mnmtry  last  summer  and  U  aervlng  as  a 
radioman  with  the  Third  Marine  Division. 


LSl'llS  cxcsaFTS 

ExcerpU  from  Cpl.  Tracy'a  letter  foUow: 

"While  over  here,  many  of  ua  are  upset 

over  the  number  ot  protest  marches,  draft 

card  burning.,  etc.  over  the  l«ue  of  Vietnam 

and  our  policy  to  such  place. 

"I  mywlf.  un  from  Manchester,  and  Uve 
at  WM  Lake  Ave.  A  number  of  friend,  of 
mine  that  are  over  here  with  me.  haU  from 
all  over  the  .tate.  Including  the  town,  of 
Omcord.  Bethlehem.  Naahua,  Tut  London- 
derry and  Bedford,  to  name  a  tew. 

"We're  kind  of  dl.gu.ted  about  thU  at- 
titude that  people  hold  back  home.  We  teel 
that  .toce  were  over  here  fighting  and  nak- 
Ing  our  UVM  for  people  we  know  and  love, 
and  also  tor  people  we  dont  know,  that  the 
least  the  folks  back  home  ootild  do  la  .up- 
port  us.  All  we  Mk  1.  that  they  resllie  that 
everyday,  more  of  our  huddle,  are  being  killed 
;ust  K>  they  may  live  to  peace  and  freedom 
at  home. 

"We  hope  that  the  people  ot  Hew  Bamp- 
.hlre  dont  feel  thU  eray  about  the  war  e«ort. 
We  hope  that  they  teel  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing 1.  nece»»ry  and  that  they  back  u.  up  all 
the  way.  We  don't  need  money  or  gift,  halt 
as  much  aa  we'd  like  to  know  that  the  folk, 
back  home  to  New  Bampablre  are  behtod  u. 
and  wlahlng  us  Oodipsed. 

"I  hope  thst  tail,  poem  and  letter  help  to 
.how  many  of  the  people  who  don't  believe 
In  wliat  we're  doing.  Just  how  wrong  they 
are.  On  the  other  band,  they  are  alM  meant 
to  exprea.  our  appredauon  and  give  our 
thanks  to  all  of  thoss  who  believe  to  us  and 
support  our  effort  .  . 

Opl.  Tracy,  poem.  entlUed  -Taps."  follow.: 

"Late  at  night  and  all  alone, 

Plgbtlng  a  war  »o  tar  from  home. 

Fightlrg  to  another  land. 

On  fareign  Mil,  here  we  .tand. 
"And  what  of  those  we  left  behind. 

The  weak,  the  strong,  the  cruel,  the  kind. 

What  ot  them  to  far  away. 

While  over  here  we  fight  today. 

"Do  they  wlah  ua  well  or  bad 
An  they  happy,  are  they  MdT 
mend  or  foe,  we  wlah  them  weU. 
For  now  we've  had  a  taste  of  hell 


"May  they  live  their  live,  to  Joy. 
Toung  and  old — girl  and  boy. 
May  they  never  know  the  way 
THat  we  fight  thl.  irar  today, 
"They  Ue  there  Mite  at  home  to  bed. 
Safe  away  from  bodies  dead. 
They  cannot  hear  the  screams  K  loud. 
They're  tar  away  from  death'a  dark  ahroud 
"But  what  of  ihoee  who  can't  go  home. 
Who  lay  there  never  more  to  roam. 
What  happen,  when  they  feel  It*,  death 
Each  time  they  breathe  a  gating  breath' 
■What  happen,  to  their  fear.,  their  dream.'' 
They  Uiouid  go  on,  Kanehow,  It  Mem.. 
Bo  young  to  life  to  hear  death',  knell 
They  met  their  fate — before  they  fell 
"What  do  they  think." theee  men  who  die 
A.  on  the  ground,  alone  they  Ue 
And  hear  their  comrade,  fighting  on. 
UnUl  the  battle",  loot  or  won. 
"Do  they  .cream  and  do  they  cry. 
Or  do  they— sUent-^walt  to  die. 
For  death  to  take  away  the  pain. 
For  Taps  to  play  their  last  retrain. 
"Do  they  pray,  to  Ood.  for  roe 
To  help  them  Me.  to  let  them  know 
That  Kuneone  up  above  doe.  care 
That  men  are  brothera  everywhere." 
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Sicaificaat  Chaafe  of  PoBcy  o«  PestkMe 
Label  Disclaimers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONOlTlL  SULUVAN 

or  Miasonsx 
IN  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  lt$7 
ifrs.  SUUJVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Im- 
portant forward  step  In  protecting  con- 
sumers in  the  use  of  pesUcldes  was  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
Novemlier  16.  1968,  as  a  result.  I  believe, 
of  a  situation  called  to  my  attention  by 
Dr,  H.  E.  Whltmlre,  president  of  Whlt- 
mlre  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  St, 
louls  I  would  like  to  cite  It  now  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  how  a  letter  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  an  Informed 
clOsen  can  treciuently  lead  to  corrective 
action  by  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

Dr.  Whltmlre  Is  a  chemist  who  Is  na- 
tionally known  In  the  Insecticide  field, 
as  a  manufacturer,  developer,  and  writer. 
For  many  years,  long  before  It  became 
popular  to  do  so  and  long  before  the  late 
Rachel  Carson  wrote  "Silent  Spring." 
Dr  "Whltmlre  was  warning  of  the  dangers 
In  the  use  of  DDT,  particularly  In  con- 
nection with  our  food  supply. 
■iaMuruTrtnuxs'  di»ci.aiiidm  or  tssfOHSi- 
an,rrT  roa  mjtraT 
Some  time  ago  he  wrote  me  that  cer- 
tain pesticides  were  being  marketed 
bearing  labels  disclaiming  personal  In- 
Jury  and  property  damage  Uablllty 
whether  or  not  the  named  pesticide  waa 
used  according  to  directions  on  the  label. 
He  said  that  his  own  firm  would  never 


market  a  product  which  required  such 
a  disclaimer  on  the  label  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer.  This  Interested 
me  and  I  caUed  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
^th.  Freeman  on  March  15.  1966.  In 
the  following  letter: 

CONCESSS  or  THE  UMITID  STATES. 

Boost  or  BEPESsawTATtvES. 
Washington,  DC  March  15.  IMS. 
Hon  Oavn-LS  L,  Feesmaw. 

Secretary  of  Affriculture.  VS.  Department  of 
Aaricvlture,  Wtuhinffton,  D.C. 
D^^  S«^a.t:  Dr.  B.  E  Whitmlr. 
.  PharmaoeuUcal  Chemhit  In  St.  Loul.  who  U 
the  Piealdent  of  Whltmlre  Rewarch  Labora- 
ton«i.  Inc  .  1.  a  man  whose  "P'"'""  f^ 
UM  ot  certain  peaUcldee  around  food  I  take 
verv  Mrlou.ly  He  wa.  one  ot  the  first  per- 
«S  I  k^w  i  begin  ImmedUlely  after  World 
war  n  to  K>und  an  alarm  over  tjie  careleM 
marmer  In  which  DDT  was  being  u«ed. 

Much  ot  what  he  baa  written  to  me  and 
much  of  the  material  lie  .ubmllted  to  trade 
ontanlsaUons  and  prote«lonal  JouroaU  over 
t^  year,  baa  been  confirmed  by  .ubwquent 
eventa. 

ThU.  I  am  more  than  casually  Interested 
in  the  point  he  now  mstee  about  the  labeling 
of  peaUcldea  and  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  yoUr  comments  and  an  Indication  of 
whether  the  law  would  have  to  be  <:h»n|«^  "> 
effectuate  the  reform  »ugge«ted  by  Dr  Whlt- 
mlre He  was  referring  w  the  proposed  tol- 
erance being  considered  by  the  I^  •''J 
Druil  Admlnlstrauon  tor  residue,  of  certain 
InMctlcldea.  auch  aa  DDT.  in  milk,  and  he 

"^DaUT  ot  other  Insecticide  laheU  ahould 
not  be  regftered  by  the  "SDA  or  sUte. 
when  a  statement  1.  put  on  the  label  by  the 
manufacturer  disclaiming  personal  tojury 
and  property  damage  whether  or  not  the 
named  pesUclde  U  u««l  according  »<"■«- 
uona  on  the  label.  Our  oompany  will  not 
approve  or  manufacture  any  InsecUclde  If  the 
above  type  dlaclaliner  .tatement  1.  requeated 
to  be  on  the  label— «  firm  Whltmlre  company 

""it^'wems  to  me  that  when  a  product  Is 
used  according  to  tHe  dlrecUon.  oil  the  label, 
the  manufacturer  rtiould  be  held  aKount- 
able  Tet  from  InformaOon  Dr.  Whltmlre 
baa  given  me.  many  iMectldde  label,  now 
carry  such  dlMlalmei.  a.  the  foUowlng: 

"Not  reapoMlble  whatsoever  tor  personal 
injury  or  property  damage  whether  or  not 
(X  InMctlclde)  U  uMd  per  dlrecUona.  The 
user  or  buyer  .hall  be  deemed  to  have  ac- 
cepted these  condition."  _,,,„  —.^ 
I  am  .ure  your  expert,  are  famUlar  wlUl 
Dr  WhllnUre".  work  and  hU  repuutton.  He 
has  written  K)me  excellent  material  oo  In- 
secticide use  in  dalrlee  and  around  daUT 
cow..  Recently  he  advUwl  me  that  there  are 
many  InaecUclde.  which  will  control  da^ 
ln«ct.  but  not  leave  a  "'""'.[""'V'f?  °^ 
when  sprayed  on  cow.  and  their  foods.  He 
added  '"theee  old  well-known  Ineoatlclde. 
were  uMd  before  DOT  wa.  known.  They 
;^  u«d  during  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n  and  the  American  people  had  enough 
dauy  products  tor  all  Americans  and  their 

In  your  reply  I  would  particularly  like  to 
know  whether  it  I.  within  the  present  power. 
ot  the  Department  to  take  the  etep.  Dr. 
Whltmlre  recommend,  to  refuse  reglrtra- 
Uon  of  an  Insecticide  whooe  label  carrlea  the 
kind  of  dUclalmer  mentioned  above— where 
the  manufacturer  refused  to  accept  respon- 
.iblllty  for  the  Mifety  of  the  product  even 
when  used  a.  directed.  »  »■  J  "op*  yo^ 
reply  will  alao  explato  why  thla  authority 
baa  not  been  uaed. 

Sincerely  youra, 
I^ONoa  K.  (Mas.  Jom  B.)  SottlvaK. 
Membtr    of    Conrm.    rwr*    DUtrict 

HiMtourt. 


OXrAETUEKT    OV    ACEICOUTOag    UAUNCHM 
INQDDIT 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18.  19««.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  George 
L  Mehem  wrote  to  me  that  this  Ques- 
tion had  not  previously  been  raised  but 
that  "in  view  of  the  breadth  of  the  dis- 
claimers now  being  used  In  some  In- 
stances, this  Department  15  reviewing  the 
matter  and  wlU  take  such  actions  as 
are  necessary  to  preclude  the  use  of  any 
disclaimers  which  are  In  any  way  mis- 
leading." 

Assistant  SecreUry  Mehren's  letter  to 
me  was  as  follows ; 

Depaetment  or  AaBlctrLTUaE, 
Waahineton.  DC.  April  It.  !»««. 
Hon.  Leonob  K,  Sullivan 
Houtt  0/  Krprcxentattves 

Deae  mm.  Sdlltvan:  ThU  la  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  15.  19««.  concerning  the 
UM  of  disclaimer,  on  the  labels  of  pesUcldes. 
The  Federal  IMecUclde.  Fungicide,  and 
Bodentlclde  Act  (7  UBC.  ISS-iaSk)  prorldea 
that  an  economic  pouon  .ubject  thereto  U 
mlsbranded  If  the  label  lalU  to  bear  "rtalu 
required  IntormaUon.  The  .tatute  further 
provide,  that  an  economic  polaon  1.  mls- 
branded "It  It.  labeling  bear,  any  .tate- 
ment .  .  which  is  talM  or  misleading  In 
any  parUcular  "  There  1.  nothing  to  the 
staluts  relaung  specifically  to  the  use  of 
dUclalmer.  on  the  labeU  of  pesticide..  In 
the  event  the  provision,  of  a  dUclalmer  go 
»  tar  a.  to  be  misleading,  this  Department 
could  refuse  to  register  or  cancel  regUtra- 
Uon  ot  a  product  on  the  basU  of  the  P™*"' 
mUbrandlng  provUlon..  Some  types  ot  dis- 
claimer, could  be  deemed  to  be  mUleadlng 
since  It  ha.  been  held  In  varloua  civil  dam- 
age actions  thst  dUclalmers  do  not  reUeve 
u5e  manufacturer  ot  all  reeponMblUty  for 
the  eHectlveOBM  or  safety  ot  Its  product.. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  over  60.000 
product,  registered  under  the  M«".J  In««- 
tlclde.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Act.  BJ 
connection  with  esch  such  registration.  Uls 
label  U  doaely  reviewed  to  <»'"™i"' "^'^ 
the  required  stttement.  and  inlonnatlon  «• 
pr<«!nt  and  are  to  full  compliance  with  Uie 
.Utute.  to  the  past,  since  no  quoaUon  has 
artsen  concerning  the  use  of  dUclalmer.  on 
such  labeU.  primary  emphaaU  has  been  given 
to  making  certain  that  the  required  .tate- 
ment. and  information  appear  thereon. 
However.  In  view  of  the  breadth  of  the  dU- 
clalmer. now  being  used  to  oome  Instancea. 
thU  Department  U  reviewing  the  matter  and 
will  take  .uch  actlona  aa  are  necesMTy  to 
preclude  the  use  of  any  dUclalmer.  which 
are  to  any  way  mUleadlng. 

Tour  totereat  to   thta  mattv  Is   greatly 
appreclatsd. 

Sincerely  youra. 

OEoaOE  L.  Mebeek. 
Aisiatant  Secretary 

NOTICE    laSITED    TO    PESTICniD    IKOOSTET 

Mr  Speaker,  on  November  1«.  !»««. 
Dr  Harry  W.  Hays,  Director  of  the  PesU- 
cldes Regulation  Division  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  tesucd  a  noOoe 
to  manufacturers,  formulators,  distribu- 
tors and  registrants  of  economic  poisons 
declaring  that  disclalmera  of  respona- 
bUlty  for  the  effectiveness  or  safety  of  a 
pesticide  product  when  used  as  directed 
are  'false  and  misleading,  since  adequate 
dlrecUons  for  use,  necessary  wamlnga 
and  cautions,  and  other  essential  Infor- 
mation on  the  safe  handling  and  use  of 
a  product  are  required  under  the  Federal 
Act " 

Dr.  Hays'  statement  of  November  !• 
follows: 


UJB.  DgpaaiMtirr  or  AoEiuuL- 
Tums,  AoauniLTtrEAL  reseabch 
Saatnca.  PMnonaa  Rccvla- 
TtoN  Division, 

Vaihingtm.  DC.  November  U,  I95S, 

NOTICE  TO   MaNUTACTOEEES,  F0EKUL«T0«,  D1»- 
TamOTOES,    AND    RiCISTXANTa    OF    ECONOMIO 

PonoNE 
Attention:    Per«>n    responsible    for    Federal 
RegUtratlon  of  Economic  PotMn.. 

BTATOS    or    DWCLAMEE    STATEMENTS    OE    PESTI- 
CmE   LAXELIHO 

The  Federal  InwcUclde.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act.  and  the  regulauona  prom- 
ulgated thereunder,  provide  that  an  economic 
poison  U  mUbranded  If  lU  UbeUng  bears 
any  .tatement.  graphic  representation,  or 
design  which  li  taUe  or  misleading  to  any 
particular. 

Labeling  disclaimers  which  negate  or  de- 
tract from  labeling  Information  required  un- 
der the  Act  and  regulatlona  are  not  accept- 
able on  producU  propOMd  tor  regUtraUon. 
An  example  of  a  dUclalmer  which  would 
render  a  product  mUbranded  U  aa  foUowa: 

"The  IntormaUon  fumUhed  hereon  U  pro- 
vided gratutlously  by  the  manufacturer  who 
auumea  no  responslbUlty  whauoever  for  the 
eOectlvenOM  or  Mfety  of  thU  product  regaid- 
les.  ot  whether  or  not  It  U  used  a.  directed. 

Such  a  disclaimer  u  both  faUe  and  mU- 
leadlng since  adequate  direction,  tor  use. 
necesury  warning,  and  cauUona.  and  other 
euential  information  on  the  wife  hsndUng 
and  uae  of  a  product  are  required  under  the 
Federal  Act. 

Labeling  for  regUWred  producta  bearing 
dUclalmer  .tatements  which  are  either  fates 
or  mUleadtog  murt  be  revlaed  or  deleted. 
Such  revlalon.  or  deleuons  wiu  not  require 
reregUtratlon  by  thU  DIvUlon.  However,  five 
copies,  of  auch  amended  labeling  ahould  be 
submitted  for  our  recortU. 

Haebt  W.  Hats.  Ph.  D.. 

Director. 

•To    OTBCLAIM     SIHAT    BAS    BEEW    CLAIMS    .    .    . 
WOULD    BE    BIISLXAOIMO" 

After  learning  about  this  notification 
to  the  pesticide  Industry.  I  asked  the  De- 
partment for  further  information  on  the 
situation  this  notice  was  InUnded  to  cor- 
rect and  received  the  following  informa- 
tion from  Assistant  Secretary  Mehren: 
There    are    two    parts    of    the    dUclalmer 
statemenU   currently   being   used  by  msny 
regUtranu  ot  pesticides  thst  we  consider  to 
be  false  and  mUleadlng;    that  the  Informa- 
tion U  provided  gratuitously,  and  whether 
UMd  to  accordance  with   the   direction,  or 
not-     "The    Federal    Insecticide.    Fungicide, 
and  Bodentlclde  Act  requlrea  that  labeling 
be  adequate  to  msure  that  the  product  will 
be  effecUve  for  the  totended  um  and  mu«t 
carry  precautionary  statemenU  which,  when 
followed,  would  be  adequate  to  protect  tbe 
UMT  and  the  public     We  teel  that  to  du- 
clatol  what  haa  been  daUned  to  the  appli- 
cation for  regUtratlon  would  be  mUleadtog. 
RegUtratlon  U  not  being  withheld  btxMue 
ot  the«i  dUclalmer  sUtementt.     Instead  we 
are  Ueulng  regUtraUon  and  mstructlng  the 
regUtrant  to  revUe  or  delete  misleading  dU- 
claUner.  when  labeU  are  reprtoted. 


Mr  Speaker,  to  me  the  incident  has 
greater  iOgnificance  than  the  fact  that 
a  single  individual's  letter  was  respon- 
sible for  moving  the  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery of  Oovemment  into  COTrecUng 
a  rather  technical  procedure  dealing  with 
the  labeling  of  pesticides.         

ruauc  SAFarr  a>t»  oowBin«»  rBoracnoK 

To  me  the  slgnillcanoe  Ilea  In  the  fact 
that  If  manuf  acturen  had  oont'^ued  to 
use  theee  disclaimers  00  the  label  witn 
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announced  last  fall  his  IntenUan  of  retlriDj 
this  year.  The  search  was  conducted  by  » 
blue-ribbon  screening  committee  ol  dis- 
tinguished educators  headed  by  Martin  Essex. 
superintendent  of  public  tnstrucUon  of  Ohio. 
Lambert  move*  up  from  the  cabinet-level 
post  of  Assistant  Executive  Secretory  for 
Information  Services  where  he  has  had  ad- 
mt'ilstratlve  responslblUty  for  the  NEA  Jour- 
nal (vrd  other  publlcaUons.  the  research  di- 
vision, press,  radio,  motion  picture,  and  tele- 
vision activities. 

Before  hiB  elevaUon  In  1965  to  the  cabinet, 
Lambert  had  served  the  Research  DlvUlon 
unce  1950.  becoming  Ita  director  In  1956. 
In  that  capacity  be  automated  the  division 
with  sophisticated  data  processing  and  other 
electronic  equipment,  and  developed  scien- 
tific sampling  technlquea  for  education  sur- 
veys wblch  placed  NEA  pn  a  par  with  other 
opinion-polling  agencies  of  the  country 

Under  hla  direction,  the  Research  Di- 
vision conunued  to  produce  lu  naUonally- 
recognlxed  annual  studies  of  teacher  salaries, 
teacher  supply  and  demand,  and  rankings  of 
the  sutcfl  by  various  sUtlsUcal  criteria. 

But  L&mber  felt  facts  and  insights  were 
needed  on  other  new  or  perennial  problems 
of  educaUon.  One  result  was  the  annual 
■•Financial  Stottis  of  the  Public  SchooU."  a 
document  similar  to  the  business  corpora- 
tion's annual  report  which  iummarlzes  for 
the  current  year  the  achievements  and  future 
obligations  in  financing  American  education. 
He  also  published  regular  samplings  of 
teacher  opinion  on  such  controveralal  iMues 
as  teaching  about  communism,  national  test- 
ing programs,  teachers  la  politics,  sex  edu- 
cation, homework,  claas  siae.  and  ability 
grouping. 

In  a  widely -discussed  1963  NSA  Journal 
article,  lAmbert  coined  the  phrase  ""Angry 
Young  Men  In  Teaching."  and  demanded  a 
better  break  for  the  male  teacher  who.  he 
said.  Is  "fed  up  with  working  nlehts.  week- 
ends and  holldayi  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
on  a  teacher's  salary." 

He  believes  NEA's  primary  mission  U  to 
enable  teachers  of  both  sexes  to  assume  tbctf 
rightful  roles  In  American  society  as  solidly- 
prepared,  properly-compensated.  Influential 
careerist* — a  conviction  he  outlined  In  the 
December   19M  Issue  of  the  NSA  Journal. 

Predicting  that  KEA  In  years  to  corns 
would  be  an  increasingly  "action -oriented" 
organisation,  he  wrote  that  the  Association 
will  be  "even  more  militant  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  teachers  and  far  more  aggressive  In 
campaigns  for  Improved  salaries  and  other 
economic  benefiM:  It  will  have  a  greater 
social  consciousness  and  a  wtllln^esa  to 
tackle  alnuMt  anything  that  Is  basically 
wrong  In  education." 

As  part  of  hla  personal  preparatloo  for  the 
duties  he  will  assume  In  August,  be  plans  to 
take  at  least  one  month  to  visit  and  talk  with 
teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  of 
schools  In  every  part  of  the  country. 

"I  want  to  use  this  as  a  first-hand  refresh- 
er course."  he  says,  "on  what's  going  on  In 
schools  and  what  the  problems  of  typical 
teachers  really  are." 

Something  that  has  been  on  bis  mind  for 
a  number  of  years  and  which  he  considers  one 
of  the  things  "basically  wrong"  in  education 
has  been  its  financing. 

In  1958  when  total  educational  expendl- 
ttires  were  about  tl4  bUilon  per  year.  Lam- 
bert was  saying  they  would  have  to  double 
by  1970-  His  prophecy  has  already  come 
true.  This  year,  total  estimated  expenditures 
for  education  will  be  almost  ftSS  bUlion.  and 
the  figure  Is  rising  by  » 1.6  bllUon  per  year. 
In  public  and  private  talks  and  In  testi- 
mony before  U.S.  Congreaslonal  commltteca, 
Lambert  has  frequently  pointed  ont  that 
education  Is  sucb  a  good  investment  In  eco- 
nomic growth  and  national  welfare  that  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  buying  a  much  better  brand 
of  It.  And  as  a  corollary  to  this  propoaltloa. 
he  says  the  public  ought  to  be  getting  a  bet- 
ter return  out  of  what  Is  being  spent. 
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on  this,  the  Moroccan  National  Day.  I 
would  like  to  Join  other  Americans  In 
extending  a  hand  of  gratitude  for  this 
friendship  and  alliance. 

The  bonds  that  have  been  welded  be- 
tween our  two  nations  Is  not  a  new  one 
;Dc„r™  ^..  ."=—-•.  •—■;       Nor    one    formed    out    of    expedlencir 
In  depth  »nii  icope,  he  would     Morocco  was  one  of  the  first  nauons  in 


He  proposed  in  I9«l  a  sU-year  minimum 
program  of  preparation  for  all  Incoming 
teachers  which  would  provide  four  years  of 
general  education  with  "some  exposure  to 
every  major  field  of  knowledge"  (oUowed  by 
two  soud  years  of  what  and  how  to  teach,  in- 
cluding thorough  grounding  In  psychology 
and  the  new  theories  on  the  teaching-learn- 
ing process.  In  depth  and  scope,  he  would 
have  this  program  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business. 

Such  a  program,  he  beUeves.  would  pro- 
duce teachers  far  more  effective  than  the 
present  beginner  who  enters  a  claasroom 
armed  only  with  a  bachelor's  degree.  The 
better -prepared  teacher  would  rate  a  be- 
ginning salary  of  W.000-»9.000  and  would  be 
making  »ifl.00O-«20.0O0  by  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer. LAmbert  believes  the  American  public 
would  gladly  foot  the  bill  for  such  a  program 
when  they  understood  lu  benefit*  for  their 
children. 

Considering  education's  economic  balance 
sheet,  he  Is  far  from  convinced  that  every 
chUd  shoiild  be  forced  to  spend  12  years  In 
■chooi  'moving  from  his  ABC's  to  Chaucer" 
Just  because  "that's  the  way  we've  always 
done  It."  Be  UQlnks  that  perhaps  as  many 
as  20  percent  of  today's  youngsters  could 
complete  school  In  10  or  11  years,  thus  pro- 
viding some  economies  in  school  financing. 
He  also  worries  about  the  child  who  doesn't 
learn  to  read  In  the  early  grades  and  who 
falls  further  behind  each  year.  Such  a  child 
may  take  14  years  to  get  through  schocrf— U 
Indeed  he  doesnt  become  c<wnplet«ly  frus- 
trated and^lrop  out. 

Some  years  ago.  Lambert  proposed  a  sum- 
mer-months program  of  Intensive  remedial 
wc«k  in  reading  for  youngsters,  having  diffi- 
culty with  reading.  Three  such  sessions  In 
consecutive  summers  for  one  child,  be  rea- 
sons, would  cost  only  about  one-third  as 
much  as  keeping  him  an  extra  year  In  school. 
He  notes  that  the  national  bill  for  educa- 
tion averages  out  to  something  like  S8  cents 
per  pupil  per  hour — about  the  same  as  the 
going  rate  for  baby-sitting. 

Tot  SB  cents,  be  says  the  educational  estab- 
lishment Is  providing  "a  aafe  and  reasonably 
comfortable  buUdlng.  all  furniture,  all  utili- 
ties, a  low -cost  lunch  two-way  transportation 
for  those  who  need  It.  and  a  fairly  good  grade 
of  entertainment  with  spectaculars  on  week- 
ends "  Anything  the  child  learns,  be  com- 
ments wryly,  could  be  considered  a  "residual 
benefit." 

For  comparison  he  points  to  the  "least  ex- 
pensive" form  of  child  care-babysltUng  by 
a  neighbor's  15-  or  10-year-old  daughter  at 
50  cents  an  hour.     In  this  case,  the  parent 
provides  the  house,  the  fumlture.  a  TV  In 


the  world  to  sign  treaties  with  the  Infant 
United  States  of  America  In  1786.  Since 
then  we  have  enjoyed  continued  peaceful 
relations. 

An  indication  of  the  maturity  of  this 
relationship  Is  the  recent  vldt  of  His 
Royal  Highness.  Hassan  the  Second. 
During  his  visit  to  our  country  he  re- 
affirmed the  bonds  between  our  two 
nations. 

1  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  King  and  was  impressed  with  his 
dedication,  friendship  and  humanltarUn 
spirit.  The  United  States  Is  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  such  a  friend. 

His  Majesty  has  selected  as  his  repre- 
sentaUve  to  the  United  States  an  out- 
standing Ambassador.  His  Excellency, 
Dr.  Ahmed  Larakl.  an  effective  and  dedi- 
cated person.  Washington  has  been 
greatly  impressed  by  His  Excellency  and 
his  charming  wife. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  on  this  day 
to  King  Hassan  and  the  people  of  Mo- 
rocco on  this,  their  National  Day.  May 
the  flag  of  Morocco  fly  over  a  prosperous 
and  joyous  nation  forever  and  may  our 
friendship  endure  as  long. 


The  Welfare  Trap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tnOTED  STATES 

Friday,  March  3.  1967 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contains  a 
most  thoughtful  and  provocative  article 
entitled  "Springing  the  Welfare  Trap." 
written  by  Joseph  Alsop. 

, _  We  In  Congress  are  going  to  have  to 

good  working  order,  uid  payi  tta*  telephone    ^ye  more  and  more  thought  to  ways  and 
bill.    PrequenOy  the  parent  alio  hu  to  pro-    mjgj„  „{  averting  the  welfare  trap.    We 
Tide   portAl-to-portal    transportation   and    a 
well-stocked  refrigerator." 

Prom  my  point  of  view.  Mja  Lambers, 
"educaUon  would  be  a  pretty  good  deal  at 
twice  the  hourly  coat." 


Sakte  to  Morocco,  Aaerka's  Loaftiae 
Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLOaJDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPBESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  1. 13S7 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
course  of  our  Nation's  history  there  are 
several  sovereign  States  wblch  have 
bonded  with  us  dnoe  our  Inception  and 
kept  ttiat  alliance  and  friendship. 

Morocco  Is  one  of  those  nations.    So 


need  to  provide  for  those  who  are  In  need, 
but  we  should  not.  while  giving  help,  sen- 
tence these  beneficiaries  to  a  life  of  ste- 
rility and  unproductiveness. 

Mr.  Alsop's  article  points  out  the 
thinking  behind  the  new  concept  of  fam- 
ily allowances.  I  believe  that  more  and 
more  thought  will  have  to  be  given  to 
this  subject,  and  Mr.  Alsop's  article  Is 
a  good  starter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ortlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoho, 
as  follows: 

SpalNcnto  THI  WEI.FAmK  Tbap 
At  preacnt.  a  mllUon  American  families 
with  3.300,000  children  are  "living  on  the 
welfare."  aa  they  aay  In  our  great  urban 
gli«tto«a.  In  addition,  another  3.600.000 
American  famlUes.  with  ii.B00.000  clilldren, 
though  not  caught  in  the  welfare-trap,  are 
auliaiatlng  in  grinding  poverty  that  mocks 
and  dishonors  our  naUonal  alBucnca. 


The  macabre  and  iunaUc  welfare  system 
,11  but  enforces  adultery  and  iUegltlmacy. 
It  rtrluaily  outlaws  any  eBort  of  »«lf-iietter- 
ment  by  earning.  And  it  transforms  the 
wretched  welfare  recipients  from  tree  cltllens 
into  -cases,"  under  the  grim  supemalon  of 
the  Governess-State.  Because  ot  theae  social 
effects  the  system  has  become  one  of  the 
prime  'carcinogen*  in  the  dire  Ulneas  of  our 
jreat  cities. 

For  all  these  reasons,  some  of  the  younger 
men  In  Oovernment  have  been  looking  Into 
the  possibility  ot  replacing  the  enOre  fam- 
ily-aiding part  ot  the  welfare  system  with  a 
new  system  ot  family  allowances,  which  would 
be  paid  as  ol  right,  without  Oovernesa-super- 
vlElon. 

The  first  thought  was  to  Institute  In  Amer- 
ica the  kind  ot  universal  famUy  allowances 
that  have  long  been  paid  In  Prance.  Britain. 
Csnada  and  most  other  Western  countries. 
With  reasonably  adequate  benefit  payments, 
however,  universal  family  aUowances  were 
found  to  be  much  too  coaUy  in  ttJs  country. 
Henoe  It  was  decided  that  only  the  poor 
could  be  covered- 

At  first,  that  aeemed  to  require  the  use 
ot  a  means  test,  which  in  turn  seemed  to 
require  oonUnued  Govemess-supervUion, 
with  all  its  deleterious  effects.  But  at  this 
Juncture  one  ot  the  leading  governmental  ex- 
perts pointed  out  that  in  IhU  computer  age. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social 
security  System  had  only  to  pool  their  sta- 
tistical resources.  In  order  to  catch  people 
who  were  taking  family  allowances  without 
being  entitled  to  them.  That  removed  the 
worst  hurdle. 

The  next  question  was  where  to  set  the 
level  ot  the  proposed  allowances  The  aim, 
11  must  l)e  noted,  waa  not  direct  pecuniary 
Improvement  of  the  lot  of  welfare  recipients 
The  aim  was,  rather,  to  liljerate  them  to  Im- 
prove their  own  loU,  by  striking  down  the 
welfare  rule  agalnat  a  man  In  the  house,  by 
rewarding  and  stimulating  self-ijetterment 
by  earning,  and  by  restoring  them  to  free 
cltlr.en-status- 

wos   calculated   that   these    very   great 


The  prtjgresaive  twneftt  reduction  has  neyer 
acted  as  a  diaincenuve  to  eariuag  by  the  vet. 
erans.  The  same  method  was  therefore  in- 
corporated In  the  acheme  for  famUy  allow- 
ances. 

Briefly,  it  waa  profKised  that  famlilea  re- 
ceiving allowances  be  permitted  to  keep  all 
their  children's  eamlnga.  plus  IS  per  eent 
ot  their  own  earnings  up  to  S50  a  month,  plus 
50  per  cent  oi  the  next  »a.600  ot  earned  an- 
nual income  I  the  rest  bein^  paid  as  a  tax). 
Any  lamUy  of  four  achieving  an  earned  In- 
come of  M.aOO  a  year,  and  thereby  rising 
above  the  poverty  level,  would  then  cease  to 
receive  any  allowance. 

Finally,  it  waa  calculated  that  an  additional 
$550  million  expended  annually  on  laciUUea 
lor  education  and  Job  training,  plus  Incen- 
Uves  to  selt-lmprovers  taking  such  training, 
would  Ise  the  kind  ot  Investment  that  might 
pay  a  twofold  return.  And  thU  feature  was 
added  to  the  plan. 

Such.  then,  is  this  simple  plan.  It  would 
not  elimlnale.  but  it  would  certainly  greatly 
alleviate  the  American  poverty  that  mocks 
our  wealth,  and  It  would  rephice  the  wel. 
fare  system  that  poisons  lU  supposed  bene- 
ficiaries. Surely.  It  Is  worth  considering,  al- 
though thus  far.  it- la  not  really  being  con- 
Bidered:  tor  it  u  no  more,  as  yet.  than  a  pri- 
vate invention  of  a  tew  men  on  the  lower 
levels  ot  goverrunent. 


is  the  training  of  these  unemployed:  at  least 
3.000  of  them." 

The  long-range  training  program  la  being 
handled  by  schools  and  coUegia.  but  "tor 
the  ahortrange,  now- needed  programa,  look 
to  the  government  manpower  training  pro- 
grams." he  said, 

1.300    m    TTI.MNIWC 

Currently,  aliout  800  workers  are  taking 
part  In  on-the-job  training  at  60  area  busi- 
nesses, and  another  500  young  apprentlcea 
are  learning  skills. 

In  addition,  there  are  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Urtian  League  and  the  Opportunities 
Development  Corp. 

"We  now  ask  employers  who  currently 
need  qualified  workers  to  consider  training 
as  a  solution,"  said  Sweeney.  "WorlterB  are 
available  but  they  need  to  be  trained." 

Employers  seeking  help  In  setting  up  a 
program  may  contact  one  ot  eight  area  offices 
ot  the  Employment  Dlyision. 


Weal  Virpaia  Uuversily  Phr*ic>a* 
Relate*  Etperieaces  ia  VietBaai 


Lowering  of  UBempioyneBt  ia 
Buffalo  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  Nxw  Toaic 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  IS,  I9S7 

„„,..  ,„.  Mr.     MCCARTHY.     Mr.     Speaker, 

gains  for  the  people  on  welfare  would  jua-      ,..^  .^^     clirniflpant  work  being  done  by 
ut,  setting  the  naUonal  average  of  family     ^h''^i*>'/A^!l?f;f»"'^°™„^/„,    ?.„,,; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VnGINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tmirKD  STATES 

Friday.  March  3.  tSS? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  Dr. 
Richard  Currie,  associate  professor  of 
surgery  at  West  Virginia  University 
School  of  Medicine,  recently  returned 
from  Vietnam,  where  he  participated  in 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  American 
Medical  A.<»ociatlon. 

Dr.  Currie  Is  a  highly  respected  mem- 
ber of  his  profession,  and  his  observa- 
tions of  the  medical  and  surgical  prob- 
lems In  southeast  Asia  are  cogent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  published  In  the 
Morganlown.  W.  Va..  Dominion-News  of 
February  10.  1967,  printed  In  the  Ap- 
Ijendlx  of  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


anowances-somewhat  below  the  pr«ient  na-      the    Opportunities    P^«'°P^^°7„ 
tion.i  average  ot  welfare  paymenu  1  which     and  Manpower  Development  Tr^g  in 
vary  greatly  from  state  to  statel .    An  average      my  home  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  snouiQ  oe 
nauonwide  aUowanoa  ot  SiJO  a  month  tor     g]ven   national   praise  and  attention, 
a  family  ot  tour  was  adopted  as  a  good  work-         .^^^  ^^^^  ^j  j,,^  qq^.  gj,j  MDT  has 

ingiigure  ...     ,      ,        ..  _„,.     lieen  Instrumental  in  lowering  the  un-         i.,„c  »«..., ., 

no^i'^t'Xirno',^  -  «it"Je  In^iu'd'Jd'!    Xloyment  level  of  the  whole  BuflaJo     »„  orde,«l  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoso. 
thruxpayJTwouid  actually  save  money,  tor     area.     Less  unemployed  persons  sought     „  follows: 

the  Federal   state  and  local  governments  are      jobs  last   year   than  In  any   year   smce      „„v^j  oocToa  RxrosiTS  OH  VostT— VBTi««i«r»« 
currently   spending  •J.aS   billion   a   year   to     World  War  H.  along  the  Niagara  fron-         HosrrrALs  Ovxacaowoan,  SHorr  ST«mo 
-...-...      ^j^^     p^j.  jjjtigoej  on   this   Important 

achievement  I  would  like  to  insert  Into 

the  RicoBO  an  article  which  appeared 

last  week  In  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express: 

ABE*    JoBsltKias    m     !»««    Caixan    Piwest 
SINCX  1945 — Tbaininc  Hkld  Nssd 


maintain  the  weitare-lrap.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  besides  breaking  open  the 
welfare-trap,  the  new  system  ot  family  al- 
lowances ought  to  be  used  to  aid  all  the 
millions  of  other  Americana  who  are  not  on 
welfare  but  are  living  below  the  poverty- 
level. 

Thus  ampllfled.  the  proposed  sysum  of 
family  allowances  was  estimated  to  cost 
aliout  a4.3  billion  annually  (allowing  tor 
coverage  of  00  per  cent  ot  all  families  now 
living  In  poverty!.  This  would  be  only  about 
•3  billion  a  year  more  than  the  present  cost 
of  the  welfare-trap.  And  it  would  about 
equal  the  sum  the  Federal  Oovenunent  an- 
nually expends  on  farm  subsidies,  which  al- 
most exclusively  benefit  no  more  than  a  mil- 
lion rich  farming  tamlilea  . 

The  ouUay.  in  short,  aeemed  highly  jusll- 
fUble.  The  next  question  was  bow  to  handle 
recipients  ot  family  ailowancea  who  reepond- 
ed  to  the  opportunity  to  betur  their  iota 
bv  earning. 

Here  a  leaf  was  taken  from  the  Veterana 
AdmlnUtratlon,  which  progreaalvely  raduooa 
paymenta  to  veterans  and  their  widows  foe 
non-servlce-oonnected  dlsabllltlss,  in  pro- 
portion to  Increaaea  of  earned  or  other 
Income. 


There  were  fewer  unemployed  joliseekers 
on  the  Niagara  Frontier  last  year  than  at 
any  time  since  World  War  n.  the  State  Em- 
ployment Dlvlalon  said  Tuesday. 

■Midway  through  the  first  quarter."  said 
Leo  A.  Sweeney,  district  superintendent,  "the 
business  outlook  continues  cautiously  optl- 
miatlc  and  the  shoruge  of  qualified  workers 
ia  expected  to  continue," 

In  a  special  report,  he  said  that  while  the 


( By  Charles  Cxunpston ) 

Imagine  a  country  where  leproay.  plague, 
and  smallpox  are  common;  where  there  are 
few  doctors  and  even  fewer  nurses. 

Add  to  tills  a  tremendous  numijer  of  per- 
sons with  war  injuries  and  you^U  get  a  gen- 
eral Idea  ot  the  enormous  taak  facing  doctors 
in  the  civilian  hoepltaU  In  South  Vietnam 

Dr.  Richard  Currie.  aawcUtc  protes«>r 
ot  aurgery  at  Dniveraity  School  of  Medicine. 
ia  one  of  those  who  doesn't  have  to  imagine. 
He's  Just  returned  from  Vietnam  where  he 
spent  two  months  participating  in  a  program 
directed  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 

The    program.    Volunteer    Phjalcians    tor 


enJ^l^SeK^^^^^     ^^flT -L^n^r^S:?  = 


year.  •»  shortage  of  Mperlenced  and  trained 
workers  wm  Kpparent  in  nearly  all  occupa- 
tlona." 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  about  8.000  Job* 
ii»t*d  with  the  employment  aerrlc*  remained 
unfilled  for  more  than  80  daya.  None  ot  the 
15.000  unemployed  had  the  akUl  to  flU  theaa 
]ob«.  Sweeney  said. 

The  anawor  ta  "tralnlof  and  more  train- 
leg,"  aald  Sweeney.     "The  Immedlat*  need 


thi»  war  torn  country  for  60  day  periods 
since  lees.  LMt  lummer,  the  AMA  began 
mdminlstratton  of  the  plan  which  waft  orig- 
inally a  People-to-People  foundation  project. 

Separate  hoepitala  are  maintained  for  the 
military  and  the  clvillana  in  Vietnam  Un- 
der the  program,  the  American  phyalcUns  are 
•ent  only  to  civUlaa  hoapltalE. 

Dr  Currie  waa  aaalgiud  to  a  surgical  hoa- 
pltKl  in  Da  Hang  (medical  and  turflcal  hoe- 
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pltaU  art  mlao  completely  leiwate  In  Vl«t- 

xiam ) ,  -^  ,. 

-mere  f  «ro»«T  **o  P»P'«  ***  •  •**"■ 
Dr.  Cnrrta  »»d.     '-Tbe  bospttal  tii  D»  N»ng 
hu  400  beds,  but  luruAlly  acoooinMxUte*  from 
eOO  to  700  patient*."  

Equipment  In  the  hospital  Is  very  good. 
arcordlng  to  Dr.  Currte  and  the  tupplies 
are  excellent.  This  U  largely  a  remilt  of  help 
proTlded  by  the  United  States. 

Moat  of  the  hoepiuia  in  Vietnam  are  over 
50  years  old.  having  been  buUt  by  the  French 
during  the  86  years  they  dominated  the 
country.  UnUl  the  United  States  became 
involved,  most  had  no  electricity,  ninnlng 
water  or  sanitary  faciUUes.  Today,  some  are 
reasonably  modern. 

B«cav»e  of  the  lack  of  nurses  In  the  hos- 
pitals moat  of  the  nursing  duUes  are  as- 
sumed by  members  of  the  patients  family 
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Da  Nang  has  a  population  of  350.000  In- 
cluding many  peasanta  who  have  moTad  thga 
linee  the  war  began.  The  main  Induatry  U 
fkshlng.  but  there  U  little  else.  The  w»r  baa 
completely  disrupted  Ite  economy. 

Dr.  Currte  foresees  more  United  SUt«s  as- 
sistance In  educating  Vietnamese  doctors 
and  nurse*.  At  the  present  time,  most  of 
the  yotmg  men  are  taken  for  the  military, 
thus  contributing  to  the  country's  medical 
shortage. 

Would  Dr.  Currle  Uk*  to  return  to  Viet- 
nam? 

He  would. 

"I  hope  I  can  go  back  to  the  same  place 
and  do  the  same  thing  eome  time  In  the 
future,"  he  said. 


lowed  to  authorised  bookdealen  and  quantity 
purchaaerv,  btit  itKh  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Ooremment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  ahaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hU  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departmenta  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U5.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


BUy;  their  temporary  living  quarters  being  DOCUMKNTS 


a  pitched  camp  outside  the  hospital, 

Early  diagnosis  of  an  Ulneea  la  rarely 
achieved  In  Vietnam.  "By  the  time  a  patient 
c(»nea  to  tiie  hospital  his  disease  U  usually 
advanced  stagea."  Dr.  Currte  aald. 
mafciM     the     physician's     taak     even 


Its 


"This 
harder." 

During  his  stay 


Dr.  Currte  also  had  the 


Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shill  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
aa  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent ofDce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 


RECORD  OPFIOB  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  omce  for  the  CoMcaassiOMAL  Rccoao. 
with  Ur.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  la  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia.  Houae  wing,  where  or- 
d«ra  will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rkcoan  at  •!  50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (oUnlmum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rbcqbd  should  be  processed  through  this 
oOce. 


opportunity  to  teach  some  students  from  the     from    Congress   shall   submit   therewith   an 

medical  school  at  Hue.     The  studenu  were *"*-' »  "'  «.^ntin<r  th* 

doing  an  Internship  at  the  hospital  In  Da 
Naog  after  six  yean  of  study  at  medical 
school. 

An  interpreter  la  often  ueed  by  the  Amer- 
ican doct<»s  to  combat  the  Unguage  barrter 
with  the  Vietnamese.  But,  In  any  instance. 
Dr    Currte  says   that   the   message   "always 


gets  across." 

Hla  moat  unexpected  meeting  waa  a  re- 
union with  Marine  medical  ofllcer  John  Kar- 
noupakls.  who  graduated  from  the  WVU 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Kamoupakls  waa 
servlns  on  the  front  line  In  the  Da  Hang 


estimate  or  the  protMible  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  Iji  thlB  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  80  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  aec.  1*0.  p.  1B38) . 

Reeolutlons  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  ahall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  lu  making  their 
report,  shall  glTe  the  probable  coat  of  the 
propoud  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 


CONORBSSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greastonal  Dlre«:tory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U,S,  Code,  title  «4,  see.  190,  p. 
1S38). 


pRnnroo  of  congressionai,  record 

EXTRACTS 
It  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Repreaentatlve,  or  Delegate,  eltracu 


perimeter  aa  are  most  of  the  Marine  medical      panted  before  such  committee  haa  reported      ,,,„„  yj',  coRcaxsaioKU.  Rzcoali,  yie  person 

(US  Code,  Utle44,  sac.  1S3,  p.  M97).  ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(OJ  Code,  UUe  44.  sec.  185,  p.  19421. 


olBcera. 

Dr  Currte  had  a  chance,  too.  to  obsenre 
the  aaslatance  being  given  frequenUy  by 
American  mlUtary  medical  personnel,  "U 
vaa  a  great  experience,"  he  said.  -I  was 
TCIT  Imprwaad.  and  the  Vletnameae  are  grate- 
ful." _ 

Moat  of  the  heavy  tl(htln(  U  now  oeeuirliif 
juat  00  or  70  mUas  from  Da  Hang.  "n>s  Hty 
U  In  a  territory  stlU  balng  fought  ov«r  but 
the  town  Is  securely  held  by  Mailnea,"  J*. 
Currle  said. 


OOVERHMENT  pmiLICATIONS  FOR  BALE 
Additional  eoplaa  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovemment 
Printing  CHBce,  Washington,  DC,  10403.  at 
eoat  thereof  as  deurmined  by  the  PubUc 
FUnter  plus  SO  percent ;  Prooiiei.  That  a  dl»- 
oonBt  of  Dot  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  al- 


CHANOE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Benatora,  Reprveentatlvsa,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  realdenoes  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  tiielr  addressea  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rjtcoafi. 


Kelireaaent  of  Juticc  Tom  Clark 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBSS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  viaotNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  6, 1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrcoao  two  edi- 
torial* dealing  with  the  contemplated 
retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Clarlc.  one 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
one  from  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
I  would  like  to  add  these  words.  At 
this  time  when  many  public  men  and 
many  officials  in  high  places  are  being 
charged  with  oonfllct  of  interest  and  mis- 
conduct, and  so  forth,  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark  In  voluntarily 
retiring  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stttes  because  Ills  son  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney  General  reflects  a  high 
degree  of  sensitivity.  I  commend  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  for  the  sensitivity  he  has 
shown  in  that  regard. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  not  a 
lawyer,  and  he  Is  not  certain  that  there 
Is  a  conflict  of  interest  involved,  but  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Justice  Clark  thinks  that 
there  Is  and  has  acted  to  eliminate  him- 
self from  any  such  charge  I  feel  speaks 
very  highly  for  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ortlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccorb, 
aa  foUovs: 

(Worn  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Port.  Mar.  3, 
igoTi 
Jusncx  Clauk  To  Rxnax 
Justice  Tom  Clark  demonstrated  a  high 
degree  of  sensitivity  by  announcing  that  he 
would  retire  from  the  Supreme  Court  because 
his  son  Ramsey  has  been  named  Attorney 
General.  The  Justice  had  previously  dis- 
quallOed  blmaelf  In  two  antitrust  caaea 
which  came  to  the  high  bench  bearing  the 
signature  of  lUs  son  as  acting  head  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  If  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  step  aside  whenever  his  son 
signed  a  brief,  hla  decision  to  reUre  U  cer- 
tainly vrise.  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  U 
a  party  to  more  than  one  third  of  the  caaea 
in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Old-tlmera  remember  that  Charles  Evans 
Hughs*  Jr.  prompUy  resigned  as  SoUcltor 
General  when  his  father  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  1S30.  In  that  case  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  the  necessity  for  a  change  be- 
cause the  SoUcltor  Genera]  U  the  Oovem- 
ment's  chief  spokesman  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  la  not  necessary  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  argue  cases  before  the  Court,  and 
he  rarely  does  BO.  Nevertheless,  Justice  Clark 
irtU  feel  more  comfortable  in  retirement  with 
his  son  in  the  role  of  the  Oovemment's  chief 
legal  counsel,  and  he  can  only  be  commended 
for  avoiding  any  poeaibla  queatlon  of  im- 
propriety. 

In  his  18  years  on  the  bench  Justice  Oark 
has  grown  substantially  in  Judicial  atatura. 
as  most  men  do  under  that  demanding  as- 
signment. Thou^  he  tias  usually  been  on 
the  conservatlTe  ilda  when  tha  Court  baa 
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divided,  he  Is  a  man  of  moderate  views.  Hla 
dedication  to  individual  liberty  has  often 
been  expreaaed  In  his  opinions,  but  it  haa. 
been  liberty  "in  relation  to  the  rule  of  law." 
On  one  occaaion  Justice  Clark  wrote  for 
the  Court  In  forbidding  a  state  to  ban  a 
movie  on  the  ground  that  it  was  sacrilegious. 
Another  case  he  handled  struck  down  New 
Tork's  rule  for  the  firing  of  any  employee 
who  Invoked  his  prlvUege  againat  self-in- 
crimination. In  the  highly  controveralrt 
reapportionment  cases  he  held  to  what  might 
be  regarded  as  a  rule  of  reason— that  IX  one 
house  of  a  state  legislature  met  the  popula- 
tion standards  the  other  might  'Include 
some  departure  from  it  ...  on  some  rational 
basis."  But  the  Court  did  not  accept  that 
view.  „     _^ 

In  recent  yeata  hi«  Influence  on  the  Court 
l>aa  notably  Increased.  Hla  calm  demeanor 
and  Ilia  moderating  Influence  wUl  be  mlased 
by  the  country  aa  well  as  the  Court. 


I  Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.|  TUnes-Dlspatch. 
Mar.3.  iwni 
ctjuuc  Am  CLaaK 
Ramsey  Clark  may  make  an  excellent  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  Statee,  but  his 
appointment   la   cause   for  concern   on   one 
score;    It    vrtll    remove    from    the    Supreme 
Court  one  of  the  members  of  the  conserra- 
Uve  minority  who  have  tried  to  alow  down 
the  high  tribunals  mad  mah  toward  uitra- 
llberallam. 

Ramsey  la  the  son  of  Tom  C.  Clark,  mem- 
ber of  the  court  since  1848.  The  Jurist 
haa  announced  that  he  will  retire  In  oeder 
to  avoid  poaalble  conflict  of  Inteteat  oo  his 
part,  now  that  his  son  will  become  bead  of 
the  nation's  law  enforcement  agency. 

The  newly-nominated  Attorney  General, 
who  haa  been  acting  head  of  the  department 
for  the  past  five  months,  appears  generally  to 
have  been  doing  his  Job  In  a  quiet,  efficient, 
nonspectacular  manner. 

He  entered  the  department  in  1961  as  chief 
ot  the  Lands  Division,  where  he  won  a 
reputation  for  economy.  He  reportedly  aaved 
(300.000  ot  the  division's  MS  mllUon  budget, 
and  In  1986 — believe  it  or  not— request«l  a 
8300,000  budget  cut  and  a  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  manpower.  (Thla  last  should  entlUe 
him  to  a  glaaa  case  in  the  Smithsonian  aa  a 
unique  specimen  of  the  Genus  Bureaucrat! . 
Two  of  the  atatementa  Ramsey  Clark  haa 
made  alnce  his  nomlnaUon  was  announced 
by  the  President  Tueaday  are  encouraging. 
"My  Judgment  la  that  the  Depart2n«nt  of 
JuaUce  U  not  a  good  place  to  have  high 
political  activity,"  he  said.  "The  fact  and 
appearance  of  Ita  function  has  to  be  even- 
handed." 

Slnoe  aome  prevloua  Attorney  Oenerala 
have  been  up  to  their  necka  in  polltlca. 
Clark'a  comment  is  especially  gratifying. 

He  said,  too,  that  hla  relations  with  FBI 
Director  J  Edgar  Hoover  are  "very  cordlaj." 
and  he  bailed  the  letter's  "great  contrtbu- 
Uons  to  government."  Since  the  FBI  chief 
U  armtbema  to  many  liberals,  who  don't 
Uke  his  strong  vlewa  about  pinks  and  punks. 
It  Is  good  to  hear  friendly  irords  about  him 
from  hla  new  boaa. 

As  to  the  elder  Oarlc  it  muat  be  aald  In 
all  candor  that  few  man  In  Biodem  time* 
have  gone  on  the  nationa  highest  oourt 
with  such  meager  promise  of  notable  aerv- 
io*.  (He  waa  Attorney  General  when  Presl- 
dant  Truman  picked  hUn  for  the  top  trlbu- 
ual,) 

The  sanlw  Oark  won  Senate  approval  by  a 
73-to-8  vote,  but  he  iras  denounced  by  eom* 


liberals  on  a  charge  of  having  been  too  vig- 
orous In  fighting  homegrown  Reda,  and  by 
aome  RepubUcans  as  being  merely  a  poUUcai 
henchman  of  the  President's  and  totally 
lacking  in  Judicial  qualltiea.  When,  a  few 
years  later,  a  congressional  committee  asked 
Justice  Clark  to  appear  before  it  in  connec- 
tion with  Ita  InvesUgatlon  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office.  Clark  refused.  This  paper 
was  among  those  cxiticixlng  him  for  that 
action. 

But  the  one-time  VMI  student  (1917-18. 
when  he  flniahed  46th  In  a  claaa  ot  343)  gtai- 
erally  haa  voted  on  the  court  in  behalf  of 
the  public's  best  Intereets.  He  haa  vigorous- 
ly dissented  from  the  numerous  decUdons 
which  have  made  It  harder  for  society  to 
convict  crtmlnala  and  to  protect  Itaetf  from 
Communlsu  on  the  domestic  scene. 

On  the  latter  score,  he  wrote  the  dissent — 
Joined  in  by  Justicea  Harlan.  Stewart  and 
White — to  the  decision  a  few  weeks  ago  over- 
throwing New  York  Stau'a  laws  designed  to 
prohibit  Communists  from  teaching  In  pub- 
licly-owned schools  and  colleges.  Be  de- 
clared that  "the  majority  haa  by  Ita  broad- 
side swept  away  one  of  our  moat  predoua 
rights,  namely,  the  right  of  aeU-preaerva- 
Uon." 


Clark's  Impending  retirement  froan  tha 
court  vMll  leave  tha  present  memberahip 
with,  generally,  a  B-to-3  Ubeeml  caat.  If 
Prealdent  Johnson  nomlnataa,  and  the  Sen- 
ate approvoa,  a  hot-eyed  liberal  to  All  the 
vacancy,  we  are  In  for  bad  daya.  If  a  oon- 
aervaUve  la  named  to  the  post,  the  preaent 
ratio  wlU  not  be  changed,  of  course. 

Fortunately,  one  ot  the  Uberale— Black,  for 
example — occaalonaUy  sees  the  light  and 
goes  over  to  the  other  side,  thua  preventing 
a  complete  liberal  runaway.  A  five-Ubeemla- 
to-four-oons«vaUvea  la  tha  b*rt  that  can 
be  hoped  for  Ui  the  Unmedlate  future. 


la  the  Conssmer  iBlerest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK. 

or  rENivsn-vama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBNTATTVES 

Monday,  March  t,  ll€7 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Harris- 
burg  Patriot  applauds  the  President's 
concern  for  increased  consumer  protec- 
Uon,  as  expressed  In  his  timely  message 
to  Congress. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Patriot  as- 
serts that — 

Members  of  the  BOth  Congreas  will  aaaure 
themselves  an  honored  place  In  history  II 
they  resist  .  .  -  pressures  and  heed  the  Preal- 
dent'B  message. 

It  reaffirms  the  right  of  their  constitu- 
ents to  know  how  "cUnlcal  diagnoses  of 
their  health  are  conducted  under  exact- 
ing standards";  and  'how  their  contribu- 
tions to  pension  and  retirement  funds  are 
being  Invested." 

The  article  continues: 

They  should  not  have  to  vrorry  whether 
certain  type*  of  advertlalng  are  fraudulent. 
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whether  h»nil  tooU  uMd  irouna  the  hooie 
are  oorreetly  designed  and  menulactuied. 

Th«  Patriot  further  quotes  Mr.  John- 
eon's  encouraging  wonla  on  progWM  al- 
ready made  a»  weU  ut  hl»  urgent  appeal 
lor  action  on  that  which  Is  »tUl  left 
undone.  „ 

I  am  oonfldent  that  my  colleagues  well 
find  this  editorial  both  Interesting  and 
enllchtenlng,  and  I  include  It  in  the 
Rccoui: 

COMsnm  uw»— AJomlcime  Nun  Mom 

Pbotwitiok 
A  cltl«a  of  the  rtcheet.  moet  powerful  and 
In  many  reapeca  moet  progieaaHe  nation  In 
the  world.  AX>.  1»«7.  can  purchaae  a  baby 
blanked  confident  that  It  meet*  elementary 
aafecy  atandazrla. 
Wronfl. 

Ha  can  buy  a  toaat  at  the  market  without 
fear  It  may  have  baen  proceaaed  tuidet  »ub- 
atandald  coodltlona. 
Wrong. 

Be  can  arrange  a  loan  or  a  tuna  purchaae 
and  g»t  a  daar,  doll»r»-and-centa  anawer  to 
any  queatlon  he  may  have  about  the  intereat 
he  will  be  recjulred  to  pay. 
Wrong. 

He  can  go  to  alecp  at  night  confident  that  a 
ixattiral  gaa  Una  under  hU  houie  meet*  mail- 
mum   eafety  rwqulremenU  for  the  tremen- 
doua  preaauraa  which  It  handles. 
Wrong. 

Ama^llgly,  the  Hat  goes  on  and  on.  aa 
Prealdant  Johnaon  not«l  In  hla  special  mea- 
eage  to  Oongreas  on  consumer  protection. 
Moat  of  the  itema  eaem  eo  simple  and  obrtoua 
that  the  wonder  U  that  laws  covering  them 
aren't  already  In  effect. 

But  Juat  aa  amazingly,  many  of  these  Items 
genarate  powerful  opposition,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  plea  tor  carrying  out  "Important 
unflnlabed  and  new  bualneas"  in  this  neld 
la  b<yund  to  be  fought  on  several  fronts. 

Membeia  of  the  BOth  Congress  will  assure 
tbemaetvw  an  honored  place  In  history  U 
they  r^st  these  preeaurea  and  heed  the 
President's  message.  Their  constituents  have 
a  right  to  know  that  clinical  dUgnosea  of 
their  hsallhi  are  conducted  under  exacting 
standards:  they  have  a  right  to  know  how 
their  contnbutUjna  to  pension  and  reUre- 
ment  funds  are  being  Invested;  they  should 
not  have  to  worry  whether  certain  types  of 
advartlslng  are  fraudulent,  whether  hand 
tools  uaed  around  the  house  are  correctly 
dealgnsd  ai:;d  manufactured. 

Aa  PrMldant  Johnson  pointed  out.  It  waa 
almoat  100  years  ago  that  the  *and  Congress 
fina'^.t^  ths  first  consumer  protection  law, 
to  prohibit  fraudulent  use  of  the  malls. 
Much  progress  bas  t>een  made  since  then, 
but.  as  the  Presidents  Hat  shows,  much  alao 
remains  to  be  dons. 
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Radical  Org  amen  ia  Appalacbia 

'      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
/  or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or   K«KTUCaT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CWlTED  STATES 

JIfondav.  March  t.  1967 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoiid  an  editorial 
entitled  "Radical  OrganlMrs  Hurt  Ap- 
palachla."  published  In  the  Lexington. 
Ky.,  Herald  of  February  36.  1967. 

I  Invite  the  editorial  to  the  attention, 
particularly,  of  Senators  who  represent 
States  In  the  Appalacbia  area. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rboou, 
aafoUowa: 

RanicAi.  oaaaNOns  Htmr  Ama^cnu 
In  the  early  l930's  groups  of  radical  writers. 
Communists  and  Just  plain  puhUdty  eeek- 
ers  converged  on  Southeastern  Kentucky 
bent  on  "helping"  the  coal  minora  and  poor 
famlllea  caught  in  the  1929-1836  depression. 
They  organlaed  neats  of  communism  under 
the  general  Utle  of  National  MJnera  Union 
and  later  op«nly  listed  these  cells  ss  Com- 
munistic Iwdles.  Communist  leaders  from 
New  York  later  claimed  a .  membership  of 
five  to  eight  thousand  Butern  Kentucklans. 
The  poor  of  Southeasem  Kentucky  actually 
were  exploited  by  these  uninvited  visitors 
who  by  devious  mains  sought  to  stir  up 
trouble  and  make  th«  people  unhappy  with 
their  lot.  Ultimately,  the  people  them- 
selves  drove  the  "Invaders"  out  and  put 
an  end  to  the  aotlvlUes  which  by  then  had 
gained  nationwide  attention. 

Is  Appalacbia  again  being  invaded  by  self- 
appointed  helpers  of  the  poor?  Are  the  men 
and  women  of  the  economically  depressed 
areas  of  our  sUte  being  told  of  great  things 
that  wUl  come  through  organization  and 
demonstrations?  What  are  the  true  motives 
of  those  self-appointed  saviors  of  a  depreased 
area?  Will  these  organlaers  stir  up  trouble, 
feather  their  own  nesu  In  some  ntanner  hot 
yet  known,  and  then  depart.  leavUig  their 
victims  dlsap^iolnted  and  broken  In  spirit? 

Within  recent  weeks  numerous  "organlBers 
of  the  poor "  have  moved  into  some  of  Ken- 
tucky's mountain  counUes.  They  have  told 
the  people  that  the  way  to  get  federal  help 
m  abundance  la  to  "march  on  Washington 
and  demand  their  "rlghta."'  One  organlxa- 
tlon  tells  the  poor  of  Appalacbia  that  If  they 
organize  they  can  get  "the  mllUon  doUart 
a  day  the  United  States  now  Is  spending  In 
Vietnam."  or  equivalent  sums.  They  ulk 
or  organising  a  march  on  Washington  that 
would  outdo  the  numeroua  dvll  rlghta 
marches  of  recent  hUtory.  "Any  Indication 
that  poverty  funds  will  be  cut  wUl  be  an- 
swered." said  one  organiser.  "You  might 
see  a  demonstration  by  poor  whlt«  larger 
than  the  one  by  Hegroea.  They  had  100.000. 
We  might  take  300.000.""  SurprUlngly,  some 
mountain  leaders  who  should  know  better 
are  adding  fuel  to  this  flame  started  by  out- 
side radicals  by  saying  that  "an  uprlalng  Is 
sur»  to  come."  Such  statements  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  mountain  community. 

The  federal  government  aa  well  as  the 
state  governmento  of  the  several  atatea  which 
make  up  Appalacbia  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  And  a  soluUon  to  the  economic 
problems.  Marches  and  demonstrations  can 
only  add  to  the  problem.  The  leaders  In 
government  know  that  something  must  be 
dona  and  they  are  worUng  feveruhly  to  do 
something  Work  programs  are  being 
planned,  studies  are  being  made  of  the  "Hap- 
py Pappy"  program  to  aee  If  It  can  be  con- 
tinued, roads  are  being  built  and  recrea- 
tional faclUtiea  ars  tMlng  developed  to  give 
employment  to  the  Jobleea  Studies  are  be- 
ing made  to  determine  programs  that  can 
be  carried  forward  without  direct  handouu 
of  aid.  which  provide  only  temporary  relief. 
Surveys  are  being  made  which  government 
hopes  wUl  provide  new  factonee  In  the  de- 
preased areas. 

Tills  Is  no  time  for  fly-by-nlgbt  organisers 
and  radical  bearded  studenu  who  know 
nothing  bt  the  problems  of  Appalacbia  to  bs 
going  among  the  people  and  stirring  them 
up;  making  them  believe  that  tlielr  govern- 
ments do  not  care;  InclUng  them  to  demon- 
strations that  can  result  In  Injurlas  or  loss 
of  life.  It  might  be  a  good  Ume  to  t«U  thees 
busylxKlles  that  they  are  not  wanted  and 
suggeat  tbey  can  render  the  best  service  by 
rvtnmlng  immsdlatsly  to  their  elaaarooms  or 
to  their  own  homes. 


March  6,  1967 


E4UI  Opporiaaitr  for  Aacricaa  SUp- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or  csuroaifu 
IN  "THE  BOUSE  OF  REPHEBENTA'nVES 

Monday,  March  t,  19t7 
Mr.  MAHXIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  weeks,  administration 
spokesmen  have  .been  rather  highly 
critical  of  the  American  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. It  has  been  characterized  by 
some  as  being  "dolorous "  and  "obsoles- 
cent." 

Still  others  have  ventured  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Congress  should  authorize 
the  construction  of  ships  abroad  In  for- 
eign yard  and  their  return  to  American 
registry  trtth  full  trading  privileges.  It 
has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that: 
If  this  Congressional  authorization  were 
forthcoming  ...  no  more  than  twenty  of 
such  ships  would  be  buUt  for  the  American 
account,  at  vrhlch  time  our  own  shipyards 
would  And  tiiey  would  have  the  eAciency  to 
be  competlUve  and  to  iwlld  ths  land  of 
ships  we  can  have  to  continue  leadership  In 
the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  Inkling  of 
how  or  In  what  manner  this  new-found 
efficiency  would  come  Into  being,  ao  as 
to  make  the  industry  competitive  In  the 
worldwide  market. 

QtUte  frequently,  the  American  ship- 
building Industry  has  not  been  accorded 
the  opportunity  to  express  its;iriews  on 
either  the  gratuitous  characterizations 
of  the  Industry  or  the  suggestion  that 
foreign  coiuilruction  be  permitted  by  the 
Congress.  Therefore,  tfith  the  view  of 
providing  the  industrj"  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  views  on  these  mat- 
ters, I  am  today  Inserting  in  the  Record 
an  address  by  Mr.  Ed'»-ln  M  Hood,  presi- 
dent of  the  Shipbuilders  CouncU  of 
America,  which  was  presented  before  the 
Western  ShlpbuUdlng  Association  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1967.  1  commend  these  remarks 
to  my  coUeagues  in  the  House  in  order 
that  they,  too.  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  learning  the  views  of  the  Interested 
parties  In  what  appears  to  be  a  possible 
future  Issue  for  consideration  during  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  address  follows: 
Spiscji  ST  Enwm  M.  Hood.  Paramiwr  SHir- 
aOTUjEES  CooKcn,  or  Annica.  Bkroas  An- 
NOAL  MaarlNO.  Wasrwm  BHlrtUlLDWo  Aa- 
socisTiOM.  Saw  PsANcisco.  Ciur.,  PisaoaaT 
3,  1887 

It  U  good  to  meet  again  with  the  membeis 
of  the  Western  Shlphulidlnc  Association. 
Since  the  establishment  of  WSA.  our  two 
organizations  have  been  closely  alUed  In  proj- 
ects of  mutual  concern,  and  we  of  the  Shlp- 
buUders  CouncU  of  America  are  appreciative 
of  your  consistent  effecUvenese.  This  amnlty 
of  InteresU  has  bad  a  remarkable  quaUty 
for  it  has  conclusively  demonstrated  tliat. 
desplts  a  separaUon  of  geography,  success 
oan  b«  forged  from  a  mvetstty  of  membor- 
ahlpa  with  a  unity  of  purpose. 

Prom  that  foundation,  it  seams  to  me.  our 
two  groups — Individually  and  coUectlvely— 
ean  continue  to  do  much  to  advance  the  vital 
objaettvea  of  ih»  ihlpbiillrting  and  ship  re- 
palilng  industry— along  the  Pacific  Coast  as 
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well  as  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
the  process,  our  two  organlzaUons  can  alao 
do  much  to  Unprove  relaUonshlps  between 
customers  and  shipyards— and  between  sup- 
pUera  and  shipyards.  "These  relationships 
svmbolize  the  full  spectrum  of  potentisis  for 
our  Industry  In  all  sccUona  of  the  country. 

ApproiUnotely  75  percent  of  the  workload 
presently  available  to  our  yards  is  derived 
Irom  governmental  programs.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  ever-changing  patterns  of  gov- 
ernmental poUcy  and  pronouncements  can 
either  adversely  or  favorably  mHuence  th« 
future  for  the  private  shipyard  Industry. 
Whether  plus  or  minus,  the  reacUons  are  in- 
evitably far-reaching.  In  recent  times,  un- 
fortunately. Federal  omclaJa  have  been  In- 
dlBerent  to  the  correlation  between  naUonal 
weU-bemg,  puhUc  poUcy  and  shipyard  cipa- 
blUtlea.  Only  now  ore  there  evidences  of  a 
long  overdue  reevnluatlon  on  this  score  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government.  Perhaps  aa 
never  before,  the  salesmanship  of  U.S.  ship- 
yards and  their  co-partners  In  related  en- 
deavors will  have  td  be  at  once  both  enter- 
prising and  productive. 

Regarding  the  relationships  between  sup- 
pliers and  shipyards,  every  State  of  the 
Onion  and  practically  every  US.  industry 
furnishes  something  that  goes  Into  the  con- 
struction or  every  ship  in  an  American  yard. 
In  this  context,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  of  the  total  cost  of  every  vessel  con- 
structed in  U.S.  shipyard  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  doUar  value  flows  from  the  ship- 
yard to  other  American  industries  and  ac- 
tivities. 

Actually,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  value. 
In  the  aggregate,  goes  to  labor,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  subcontractora,  to 
transportation  arms,  to  professional  services, 
to  suppliers  of  components  and  materlala 
and  to  many  other  endeavors.  "Those  who 
would  have  our  ships  built  abroad  might  re- 
flect on  this  point — plus  the  coUateral  effects 
on  the  outflow  of  gold— before  attempting 
to  propagate  their  irrational  schemes. 

In  all  directions — among  public  officials, 
within  our  own  industry,  among  suppliers 
and  manufacturers,  and  certainly  to  the 
general  public — much,  much  more  needs  to 
be  said  about  the  progress  and  sccomplUh- 
menu  of  U.S.  shipyards.  There  has  been  too 
much — much  too  much — extravagant  carp- 
ing, mostly  from  ofBclal  sources,  which  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  great  advances  made 
In  the  sUte  of  the  art  of  siilpbulldlng  In  this 
country  during  the  past  decade — advances 
attained  Incidentally  under  something  less 
than  Ideal  clrcumstancea  and  market  condi- 
tions. There  has  been  a  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate statistics  and  facts. 

All  too  frequently  we  read  or  hear  Incredible 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  U.S.  ship- 
building Industry  is  either  obsolete,  archaic, 
dolorous,  unproductive  or  Inefficient.  T*e 
true  facts  and  the  real  evidences  are  quite 
the  contrary.  Anyone  who  with  one  broad 
sweep  would  characterize  the  U.8.  private 
shipyard  Industry  as  backward  and  obsoles- 
cent has  had  little  or  no  exposure  to  the  great 
modernlr.atlon  of  shipyard  faculties  and  vast 
technological  Improvements  which  have  t>een 
achieved  and  are  continuing.  Practically 
every  major  ahlpyard  In  the  United  States 
Is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  some  form  of 
faculty  modernization  and  cost  reduction 
program. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  evolution  of 
change  and  Improvement,  aelilng  prices  of 
D,3.  built  ships  are  today  still  aljout  15  per- 
cent below  the  levels  which  prevailed  in 
1958 — despite  steadily  increasing  labor  and 
material  cosu  during  this  period.  Few  other 
major  American  Industries,  particularly 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  limited 
numliers  of  custom-designed  units,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  even  holding  the  Une  In  the  past  8 
years.  "This  unique  achievement  of  the  U.3. 
shipbuilding  Industry,  which  can  be  verlfled 
by  records  of  ths  Maritime  Administration, 
rarely.  If  ever,  receives  much  notice. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  read  or 
hear  of  "apple  and  orange""  comparisons  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Japanese  shlpbuUdlng  with 
the  latter.  In  most  cases,  receiving  promi- 
nent bluing.  Such  statements  reflect  a  lack 
of  basic  understanding  of  tht  differing  econ- 
omies and  varied  environment  which  sur- 
round the  building  of  ships  here  and  there. 
It  U  not  generally  recognljed  that  the  tech- 
niques employed  by  our  shipyard  counter- 
part; m  Japan  are.  for  the  most  part,  purely 
and  simply  adaptations  or  extensions  of  con- 
cepw  developed  in  this  country.  "The  Japa- 
nese have  been  able  to  capitalize  on  these 
concepts  because  of  a  patronizing  govern- 
ment, favorable  labor  rates  and  work  rules, 
Uberal  flnnnriTig  incentives,  a  high  degree  of 
standardlzaUon.  and  thereby  a  satisfactory, 
continuing  volume  of  business.  ShlpbuUd- 
lng in  Japan  Is  regarded  as  a  prestige  indus- 
try. It  Is  considered  essential  to  the  pubuc 
good,  and  is  supported  accordingly. 

For  reasons  never  quite  clear,  there  la  a 
quickness  on  the  part  of  some  public  officials 
to  compare  the  entire  US  shlptmUdlng 
indusUy  with  several  yards  In  Japan  or  a 
single  yard  In  Sweden  or  Denmark.  In  each 
of  these  countrles-^His  in  the  United  SUtes— 
one  can  find  the  full  spectrum  of  prices, 
costs,  fsdUtles,  techniques  and  productivi- 
ties, and  irrelative  comparisons  can  be 
wholly  misleading.  The  tnvuonment  tor 
shlpbulldUig  in  Japan.  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
has.  however.  i>een  encouraged  and  nour- 
ished by  governmental  actions. 

The  environment  for  shipbuilding  In  the 
United  States  bos  not  been  similarly  favored. 
In  fact,  some  Administration  officials  con- 
cede that  the  Government,  under  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  stewardship,  has 
not  assumed  IW  proper  reaponslbUlty  m  this 
regard.  Only  now  are  there  those  In  high 
places  who  deplore  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age merchant  shipbuilding  contract  in  this 
country  over  the  last  decade  has  involved 
something  less  than  4  ships  each. 

Knowledgeable  experts,  nontheless,  assert 
that  bv  and  large.  US  shlpbuUdlng  faclUUes. 
techniques  and  manpower  productivity  are 
equal  to  the  balance  of  the  world.  There 
are  those  who  say  we  are  In  general  substan- 
tially better  than  the  world  average.  In  any 
event,  our  shipyards  are  today  substantially 
different  rrom  the  shipyards  of  world  War 
11  Just  sa  the  yarda  of  the  last  War  differed 
from  those  of  World  War  1.  VS.  yards  have 
been  and  are  continually  Investing  In  capital 
ImprovemenU.  The  evolution  of  change 
and  Improvement  Is  constant,  and  It  can  l>e 
aafely  predicted  that  our  shipyards  In  1976 
win  likewise  be  appreciably  different  from 
those  of  to<lBy. 

A  recent  survey  of  U5.  private  shipyards 
clearly  suggeau  that  a  new.  post-war  peak 
m  capital  expenditures  will  probably  be 
reached  during  1M7.  Outlays  la  1»««.  ac- 
cording to  the  poU.  revealed  that  plant  im- 
provement programa  topped  the  Industry's 
previous  pcet-World  War  n  high-  Moat 
yards  report  that  their  current  upgrading 
efforU  are  part  of  long-range  programs  to 
Improve  efficiency  and  to  reduce  cosu  tjeyond 
present  ievela. 

Among  tbe  mulu-miluon  dollar  projecu 
underway  are  construction  of  additional  ahlp- 
bulldlng  ways,  rearrangement  of  existing  fa- 
dUtles  to  achieve  more  efficient  materials 
flow,  and  Installation  of  the  most  advanced 
material  handlUig  and  steel  fabricating 
equipment  These  development*  support 
the  contentions  of  professional  naval  arclil- 
tects  operating  on  a  world-wide  baala.  that 
the  D  S.  shipyard  Industry,  in  terms  of  tech- 
niques, know-how  and  productivity,  is  com- 
parable to  Its  foreign  counterparts. 

There  haa  aleo  been  much  oheurd  talk  to 
the  effect  that  VS.  shlpyarda  have  been  de- 
void of  Imagination  and  new  Ideas.  Again, 
the  record  U  replete  with  evidencea  to  ths 
contrary.  In  a  highly  oompctlUvo  market 
typical  American  Ingenuity  and  cost  reduc- 
ing InnOTatlons  have  been  the  essential  m- 


gradlenU  for  survival  for  many  yarda.  Fur- 
thermore, in  connection  with  Federal  con- 
tract*, there  have  been  many  Instances 
through  the  yeaia  In  which  US.  shipyards 
have  come  forth  wltb  not  only  major  new 
design  concepts  but  also  modlflcatlons  to  ex- 
isting designs — the  majority  of  which  were 
either  rejected  or  pigeon-holed.  Proposals 
for  cost  savings,  even  beyond  those  previously 
mentioned,  have  likewise  been  discarded  for 
one  rejison  or  another. 

Some  shipyard  operators  maintain,  with 
good  reason,  that  U.S.  shlpbulldmg  prices. 
uUllzlng  existing  facilities,  can  be  reduced  by 
ao'to  30  percent  below  today's  levels  with 
more  sensible  procurement  procedures,  with 
vessel  design  geared  toward  cost  saving  fea- 
tures and  shipbuilding  economlea.  with  more 
reallsUc  speclflcatlons,  and  with  multiple 
production  contracu.  Many  U.S.  shipbuild- 
ers have  long  urged  more  uniformity  In  ship 
designs  and  the  multiple  or  series  produc- 
tion of  near  Identical  shlpe.  but  the  average 
contract  for  merchant  ship  construcUoa  over 
the  last  decade  in  this  country  haa  not  ex- 
ceeded 3.4  shlpe.  The  average  order  for 
naval  vessels.  tmUl  recenUy.  was  not  much 
better.  In  both  cases,  the  reaponslbUlty  of 
the  Government  In  Uie  past  \n  limiting  the 
magnitude  of  these  contracts  and  In  falling 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cost  economlea  of 
scale  that  accompany  multiple  construction 
cannot— and  ahould  not— be  swiftly  bruahed 
aside.  ^        _ 

Even  so.  the  clamor  Is  onceaaing— the  coet 
of  building  ships  In  this  country  Is  too  Wgh. 
It  Is  blandly  asserted  by  those  at  the  seat  of 
government  who  scoff  at  ths  progress  and 
accomplishments  of  our  shlpyarda.  Of 
course.  OS.  prices  are  higher  than  those  of 
other  countries— primarily  beeause  of  higher 
labor  rates  and  a  much  higher  standard  of 
living  It  U  said  that  OS.  buUt  ahipa  cost 
twice  aa  much  aa  foreign  built  ships  or. 
stated  differently,  that  the  foreigners  can 
build  ships  at  approximately  one-half  the 
VS  price.  It  should  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  these  statements  are  pure  con- 
versation. "They  represent  no  certain  offer- 
ing and  no  definite  promise.  In  lact.  we 
know  of  no  specific  case  where  a  firelgn 
shipyard— In  Japan  or  any  other  place — has 
agreed  to  build  an  American  ahlp  to  full 
American  speclflcatlons  and  standards  at  a 
figure    reflecting   any   such   dlfleientlal. 

This  poUit  wos  visibly  substantiated  by  the 
bidding  which  took  place  laat  year  In  connec- 
tion with  the  awards  of  contracts  by  the  De- 
tense  Department  for  smaU  nonoolnb*t«nt 
naval  vessels  to  shipyards  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  British  yards  underbid  VS.  yards 
by  16.8  percent  In  one  Instance  and  W.4  per- 
cent in  another— a  long  way  from  the  much 
advertised  ao  percent. 

"There  has  also  been  much  conveieaaon  to 
the  effect  that  OS.  shipyards  might  emulate 
the  moss  production  technique*  of  the  auto- 
mobUe  industry.  According  to  manufactur- 
ing experts  and  economists,  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  msas  producuon  Is  that  If  an  opera- 
Uon  la  to  be  repeated,  on  a  stable  basU.  tena 
of  thouaands  of  times  within  the  same  pro- 
iram  it  Is  worthwhile  to  prepare  expensive 
sooaratus  to  reduce  the  cost  of  each  opera- 
tion and  the  ume  consumed.  But.  ships  are 
not  produced  by  the  tena  of  thousands- 
even  in  warthne.  Indeed,  in  periods  of  rela- 
tive calm,  as  already  pointed  out,  ship  pro- 
ducuon Ui  unlu  of  5  or  10  has.  unUl  lately, 
been  the  excepUon  rather  than  the  rule. 

Moreover.  It  Is  often  contended  thst  despite 
a  vest  duparlly  In  labor  cosM,  05.  ^Py"?» 
should  be  able  to  compete  around  the  globe 
like  other  OS.  Industriea.  "The  true  facts^ 
however,  would  seem  to  indlcaW  thst  few 
American  manulacturtng  Industrtes  ac  ually 
compete  on  the  world  market.  ShlpbuUdlng 
iTX  unusual  exception.  UJB.  automobile 
manufacturers,  to  be  sure,  are  making  gains 
m  foreign  markets— but  mainly  with  the  out- 
nut  of  production  pbmU  located  In  foreign 
countries  employing  low-cost  foreign  Ubor. 
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The  msM-produced  Amfrlcan-m»do  sutomo- 
blle   la  j)urc»iaM<l   by   tbe   cIUmm  of  other 
nitlon*  for  re««on«  other  thim  coet  Mid  U 
rirely  compeUUTo  on  the  •ole  baalB  oJ  coet. 
with    foreign-made   eutomobUee. 

In  addlUoD.  compurlMM  are  IrequentlT 
made  between  the  technology  of  the  ihlp- 
buUdlng  induatry  and  that  of  other  Indua- 
tne»  parUcularly  the  aeroepace  Induatry. 
Theee  typee  of  companaona.  however,  have 
lltUe  value  unleaa  the  Inter-lndustry  evalu- 
ation la  baaed  on  complete  and  detailed  analy- 
■U  In  recent  years,  the  aeroapace  Induatry. 
lor  example,  haa  enjoyed  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment budgeta  of  approximately  as  DU- 
lion  per  year,  of  which  more  than  90  percent 
baa  been  provided  by  the  government.  Dur- 
ing the  aame  period,  the  tr»n«portatlon  In- 
duatry haa  been  .pending  nearly  »l  blUlon 
annually  on  reaearch  and  development,  with 
about  70  percent  being  lumlahed  by  Induatry, 
The  capital  Inveatment,  then.  In  aeroapac*  la 
predominantly  funded  by  the  government. 
In  commercial  shipbuilding,  as  differentiated 
from  both  transportation  and  a»rospac«i 
steadily  Increasing  capital  Investments  since 
the  War  have  been  almost  exclusively  from 
private  funds. 

On  the  l»ue  of  relative  elBclency  In  shlp- 
buUdlng.  Btudlea  by  our  Induatry-followlnf 
p^rameteii  used  by  repreaentaOvea  of  the 
Department  of  Defense— Indlemte  that  alg- 
nlflcant  improvements  In  productivity  dur- 
ing the  1980-1964  period  were  experienced 
only  m  the  Dnlted  Stales  and  Japan  aa  com- 
pared with  several  other  principal  ahlp- 
bulldlng  nauona  In  other  words,  the 
leading  ahlpbulldlng  naUon  at  the  world— 
Japan — apparently  haa  no  monopoly  on 
technologicaJ  Innovations,  In  other  words, 
there  Is  plaoslble  evidence  to  suggest  that 
U  a  shipbuilding  productivity  haa  shown 
substantial  progreae  In  a  circumscribed 
market  while  D,S.  shipbuilding  prices  have 
been  generally  decreasing  and  labor  and 
material  coau  have  been  generally  Increaa- 
lo«.  This  la  typical  American  Ingenuity  at 
worki 

Tberv  la,  of  course,  room  tor  more  Un- 
nrovament— more  technological  progress  In 
all  forma  of  endeavor.  Shipbuilding  la  no 
exoepUon.  But.  from  the  atartlng  point  of 
todays  state  o<  the  art.  we  of  the  private 
shipyard  Industry  approach  the  future  with 
optlmlam  that  ( 1 )  the  Oovemment  will  soon 
reoocnlae  the  wisdom  of  Joining  In  the  crea- 
tion of  an  opportune  shipbuilding  environ- 
ment. Including  accelerated  research  and 
di«k>pment,  (31  Individual  faclllUes  and 
wuifceia  wlU  become  more  productive,  (3) 
naw  syitMns  ooncepta  wlU  point  the  way 
to  lower  overall  transportation  expenses, 
(4)  multiple  production  will  shortly  be- 
came a  highly  desirable  baaU  lor  reducing 
ahlpbuUdlng  coats,  (B)  more  ahlpa  of  all 
types  will  be  built  In  XJS.  shipyards  than 
prMently,  and  (01  VS.  ahlpbulldlng  wUl 
be  an  Innovative  aa  well  as  a  growth  In- 
dustry over  the  next  decade. 

But,  all  of  this  WlU  not  occur  by  happen- 
stance. A  high  degree  of  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  industry,  labor  and 
government  will  be  neceasary.  Shipbuilders, 
ship  repairers,  labor  unlona.  allied  suppliers — 
all  who  have  a  direct  or  remote  association 
with  the  XJS.  shipyard  Industry — must  exert 
every  conceivable  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
yield  per  dollar  of  every  contract  and  the 
productivity  per  person  and  facility  will 
greatly  Improve.  No  segment  of  the  Indus- 
try should  be  Immune  frtxn  the  responalbil- 
lly  of  developing  advancod  technlquee,  cost 
reductions,  new  market  opportunities  and 
expanding  horlaons. 

In  all  of  thla.  mecQbers  o<  ths  Wsstcra 
Shipbuilding  Aasodatton  can  play  an  Im- 
portant and  effective  part. 


Addrcii  bT  Reed  E.  Unon,  Before  Aa- 
■aal  CooTeBlioB  of  Natioaal  Umettonc 
lutitnte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Ho>.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 


or  iLLiisoia 


DJ  THE  BKNATE  OP  THE  DHITZD  STATES 

Monday,  March  S,  t9S7 
Mr.  DIRKBEN.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendljt  of  the  Ricokd  the  text  of 
the  address  delivered  by  Reed  E.  Larson, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee,  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Lime- 
stone Institute,  held  In  Washington. 
D  C.  on  January  18, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RaMAXKS  »T  Barn  E.  lj>aaoN.  Exiccttivt  Vict 
PaxsnxNT  or  thx  Natiomsi.  Riobt  To  Woax 
COMMn-rax,   to   thi  Watiohai.  Lmiwrojti 
iNsTmiTT's  AmroAL  CoKvaivnoM  Washimo- 
TON,  D.C..  Jamvast   18,   1M7 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  la  a 
real  pleasure  to  be  back  again  this  year,  and 
particularly  under  th*ae  circumstances.     Til 
tell  you.  a  couple  of  years  ago.  as  all  of  you 
know,  the  people  that  were  giving  the  odds 
on  legislation  In  Washington  were  not  giving 
us  much  chance  to  survive.    And  by  us  I 
mean  all  of  you  here  and  all  of  the  mllUons 
of  others  who  believe  that  union  membership 
should  be  voluntary  rather  than  compulsory. 
I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  a  chance  to 
be  here  and  report  briefly  to  you  about  some 
of  the  current  developmenu  because  It  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  express  again  our  gen- 
uine  appreciation   to   your   association   and 
your  marvelous  staff  here,  and  to  all  of  you 
Individually,    for    the    Important    part    you 
played  In  what  has  been  generally  recognised 
aa    a   very    phenomenal    victory    In    defeat- 
ing the  repeal  of  14(b)  In  the  aoth  Congress 
It  could  never  have  been  done  without  the 
enthuBlaatIc   and   effective   cooperation   and 
support  of  associations  like  yours  and  Indl- 
vlduala  like  vou  all  over  the  country.     Every 
body  pitched  In  and  let  their  votcea  be  heard 
and    the   result   waa    that   Congreas    heded 
And  we  all  know  the  iwaults.  and.  of  course, 
we  are  all  very  pleased  with  them. 

Thla  was  one  case  where  we  saw  an  enor- 
mous concentration  of  political  power,  union 
political  muscle,  lined  up  on  the  one  hand 
with  an  effort  to  mobilise  public  opinion  on 
other.  And  public  opinion  won  There  Is 
DO  question  about  It.  the  American  people 
oppoaed  compulsory  unionism  and  that  oppo- 
sition to  compulsory  unionism  wns  mobtllaed 
and  expressed  to  Congress  and  the  result  wsa 
that  what  was  originally  conslder«l  a  "sure 
thing'  In  repeal  of  14(bl.  bogged  down  and 
the  opponents  of  Right  to  Work  could  not 
get  the  Job  done. 

Now.  looking  specldcally  at  the  proepecU 
for  1967.  which  Is  what  I  have  been  asked 
to  give  you  a  report  on;  1  have  got  to  say 
that  they  look  good.  But  the  roost  dan- 
gerous thing  we  can  do  Is  to  begin  to  assums 
that  vre  do  not  have  any  problems  In  Con- 
gress and  begin  to  take  things  for  granted. 
There  la.  at  the  present  time.  lltUe  sentiment 
among  members  of  Congress  to  raise  this 
lastie.  In  fact,  there  la  a  great  deal  ct 
sentiment  to  leave  It  alone.  And  In  ttiat 
eonnaeflon,  I  brought  with  m«  eoplsa  of  the 


National  Right  to  Work  Committee's  anal. 
yaU  of  last  November'e  elecUon  Insofar  as 
14 (bl  and  Right  to  Work  were  a  factor  I 
brought  along  enough  coplea  that  each  ol 
you  may  have  one.  If  you  would  like. 

An  analysU  of  the  results  of  the  November 
8th  election  produces  clear  evidence  that 
support  of  14(b)  and  the  Right  to  Work  prin- 
ciple— voluntary  unionism — Is  a  political 
asset. 

In  every  race  where  repeal  of  14(b)  was 
a  major  Issue,  voure  rejected  candidates  who 
favored  repeal.  Aa  one  northern  pro-repeal 
Republican  Congresaman  aald  to  a  con- 
sUtutent  the  day  after  the  elections. 
"Too  many  pro-repeal  Congressmen  from 
Right  to  Work  statM  were  murdered  In  this 
election." 

In  every  campaign  where  the  pubUc  stand 
of  the  candldatea  was  explained  to  the  elec- 
torate, voters  overwhelmingly  rejected  tbe 
advocatea  of  compulsory  unionism. 

This  message  has  gotten  through  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  as  It  is  made  up 
at  the  present  time,  the  officials  of  organlied 
labor  are  going  to  have  a  very  difficult  time 
getting  repeal  bills  off  the  ground.  They  al- 
ready have  got  them  Introduced:  there  are 
tour  repeal  bills  In  the  House  and  there  le 
of  course,  a  great  deal  of  behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering  going  on  to  move  Frank 
Thompson,  Representative  of  New  Jersey 
Into  a  position  of  greater  Influence  and 
leaderahlp  Inaofar  as  labor  IsglBlatloD  Is 
concerned.  They  are  trying  to  spUt  up  the 
House  Education  Committee  so  that  Frank 
Thompson  can  be  a  full-aeldged  committee 
Chairman  In  charge  of  labor  leglalatlon 
Frank  Thompson  Is  tbe  man  who  led  the 
flght  for  repeal  of  14(b)  two  years  ago.  He 
U  the  man  who  caUed  those  employees  who 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  before  his  com  - 
mlttee  and  disagree  with  the  poaiuon  or 
their  union  officials  "ahlUs."  So  this  man 
U  not  to  be  taken  lightly,  and  his  Influence 
in  thla  Congress  U  becoming  greater  and 
greater. 

So  we  are  not  without  problems  as  far  as 
watching  the  situation  on  the  naUonal  level, 
but  we  cerUlnly  are  encouraged.  We  see  no 
reason  that  the  proponents  of  repeal  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  any  of  theae  bills 
out  of  Committee  and  onto  the  floor,  but  as 
you  all  know,  and  I  am  sure  that  Bob  Koch 
haa  told  you  many  times,  you  don't  take 
anything  for  granted  aa  f ar  aa  federal  legis- 
lation la  concerned:  Tou  have  got  to  watch 
your  Interest  every  minute  and  many  of  us 
here  will  be  doing  that,  and  you'U  be  doing 
that  In  your  own  areas. 

There  U  another  matter  that  you  probably 
or  may  have  mentioned — than  la  a  very 
crucial  vote  brtng  taken  thla  aftsmoon  In 
the  Senate.  It  was  set  for  3:00  and  I  have 
not  had  any  report  on  It  when  I  left  the 
ofSoe  The  effort  to  change  the  Senate  rules 
so  that  they  can  forecloae  extended  debate 
In  a  much  easier  manner  than  was  done  be- 
fore. Thla  effort  to  change  the  Senate  rules 
could.  If  not  In  this  session,  but  In  the  next 
semoo.  pave  the  way  to  destrucUon  of  ex- 
tended debats  and  that,  of  course,  was  the 
ultimate  weapon  that  enabled  us  to  get  our 
case  on  compulsory  unionism  before  the 
American  people.  The  opponents  of  Bight  to 
Work  did  not  want  this  Issue  fully  dsbalsd. 
They  wanted  to  cut  off  debat*.  They  did  not 
want  this  discussed  becauae  as  this  Issue  was 
reported  on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers 
across  the  country,  more  and  more  people 
became  aware  of  Just  what  was  Involved  and 
the  support  for  compulsory  unionism  and  re- 
peal of  14(b)  continued  to  dwindle.  This 
decision  In  the  Senate  that  was  set  !<x  this 
afternoon  la  a  very  Important  osis.  It  Is 
demonstrauve  of  the  fact  that  we  have  go* 
to  be  oo  guard  beeauss  the  ofipoaltloo  U  |04d« 
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to  be  In  tbere  with  evory  device  thmt  they  can 
itBthef  to  try  to.  If  not  u>  run  It  througb 
in  tlili  s«»lon  of  Congreea  then  to  Uy  the 
BTOundwof It  so  thAt  two  year,  from  now  they 
Ln  come  right  back  apilD  and  etxlke  down 
all  Rlghu  to  Work  lawi  aiid  thxij  eUmlnaie 
any  poeslhUUy  Of  enacting  addlUooal  ones, 
bo  the  laeue  le  very  much  aJlve.  but  we  feel 
like  It  u  m  much  better  »n^>e  than  anyone 
rver  predicted  that  It  oould  be  at  thle  stage 
of  the  game.  The  reeulte  of  the  elecUon 
clinched  what  wae  a  very  Important  victory 
in  the  congress,  actually. 

Looking  a  little  bit  more  down  the  road 
on  the  constructive  ilde.  we  thVnk  there  la 
ample  ground  to  believe  that  the  Congrew 
should  Berlouily  coMlder  now  bllU  to  place 
further  llmltatloM  on  compuleory  unlonlMn. 
luitead  of  being  on  the  defenaive.  we  think 
that  the  time  ii  right  to  ask  Congreee  to  con- 
■ider  eerlouely  the  eancUons  of  compuUory 
unionlam  which  preeenUy  esist  in  Federal 
Law.  Tou  may  know,  we  have  recommended 
four  bilU  which  would: 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  eo  as 
lo  provide  ekemptton  from  federal  income 
tax  to  voluntary  but  not  compulsory  labor 
orsanisatlotu . 

Amaad  Section  8(aK3)  of  the  National 
Labor  aeUUone  Act  (Taft-HarUey)  bo  that 
compulsory  union  shop  agreemenu  now  gen- 
erally permissible  unless  prohibited  by  state 
law,  would  be  permissible  only  where  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  state  law. 

Amend  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  returning 
the  Right  to  Work  provision  to  the  raUroad 
and  airline  industrlee. 

Amend  the  National  Labor  RelaUons  Act 
by  ellminaUng  provision*  In  Sections  7  and 
B  which  sancUon  compulaory  union  mem- 
bership, and  the  requirement  In  SecUon  9(a) 
of  the  act  that  unions  must  serve  as  exclusive 
bargaining  reprcsentaUvos  for  all  employees. 
The  elimination  of  Section  9(a)  will  mean 
that  unions  thenceforth  would  be  obliged 
only  to  bargain  for  their  own  members. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  detaU  on  all 
of  them,  but  only  one  of  the  four,  which  I 
think  bears  special  attention,  because  U 
touches  on  tbe  special  privileges  of  com- 
pelling people  to  pay  them  dues,  but  tbe  priv- 
ilege of  using  that  compulsory  dues  money 
for  pollUcal  purpoees  and  still  remain  Ui 
exempt.  And  this  Is  exactly  the  way  the 
present  Internal  Revenue  Service  Code  U 
Interpreted. 

Our  cw^anizatlon  has  been  under  a  very 
Intensive  financial  audit  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ever  since  about  two  weeks 
after  the  eucce«ful  end  of  the  flUbtister. 
Agents  have  gone  through  our  books  again 
and  again,  frankly  admitting  that  they  are 
looking  for  evidence  of  some  political  activity 
and  If  they  Hnd  it,  they  wtu  revoke  our 
charter. 

We  publicly  protested  to  Mr.  Cohen,  Com- 
mlasloner  of  Internal  Revenue,  that  they 
might  give  some  attention  to  the  political 
activities  of  unions  which  are  ao  maaalve 
In  scope  and  everybody  knows  It,  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  wrote  back  and  said 
that  unions  are  not  subject  to  the  aame 
restrictions  as  we  are.  they  are  free  to  spend 
their  money  for  poUtlcal  purposes  and  still 
thu  does  not  affect  their  tax  exemption. 

The  actual  words  from  Mr.  8.  B.  WoUe. 
Diractor  of  the  Audit  Division,  were: 

"Although  certain  section  of  501(e)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  their  implement- 
ing reKutatlona  contain  various  definitions, 
UmltaUons.  and  prohibitions  relative  to 
poUticsl  and  legislative  acUvltlea.  there  la 
no  such  proscription  with  respect  to  a  labor 
organization  otherwise  qualifying  for  ex- 
emption from  Federal  Income  tax  under  sec- 
tion   601(C)<5). 

"As  a  matter  of  law.  a  labor  organization 
does  not  lose  lU  right  to  esempUon  tinder 
McUon  &01  because  It  engages  In  political 
activities,  unless  by  reason  of  the  organiaa- 
uon's  improper  activities   It  can   be  estab- 


lished that  the  organization  Is  not  eufll- 
clently  engaged  in  the  union  or  labor  activity 
to  be  charactertned  w  a  labor  organlntloa 
in  the  sense  that  that  term  Is  used  in  sectloii 
&Ol(c)(S)." 

At  the  end  of  hi*  letter.  Mt.  Wolfe  statwl: 
"We  appreciate  your  concern  in  this  mat- 
ter and  want  to  further  assure  you  that  the 
Service  Is  prlmarUy  tnterpsted  in  applylsc 
the  Internal  Revenue  laws  fairly  and  uni- 
formly In  all  cases.  We  do  everything  we  can 
to  BdminlBter  the  applic-able  law  and  regu- 
laUons  with  regard  to  the  political  leanings 
of  any  taxpayer  or  orBanlzatloo." 

As  far  OS  we  can  ascertain,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  IRS  has  publicly  admitted  that 
political  activities  by  labor  unions  do  not 
affect  their  exemption  status.  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  no  other  category  of  exempt 
organlr-stion  under  section  ftOl(c)  has  been 
accorded  thU  kind  of  special  status  and  priv- 
ilege. Our  attorneys  say  they  can  find  noth- 
ing in  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  authorte- 
Ing  this  special  treatment,  and  they  feel 
that  the  naUonal  policy  against  union  pollU- 
cal expenditures  is  so  emphatloally  expressed 
in  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  as  to 
carry  over  Into  other  statutes  such  ai  ths 
Ihtemai  Revenue  Code. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
believes  that  unions  should  not  be  Ln  a  dif- 
ferent category  than  other  classes  of  ex- 
empt organizations  under  section  801  such 
as  fraternal  clubs,  charitable  and  educational 
organizations  and  public  welfare  groups,  all 
of  which  are  prohibited  from  engaging  In 
poUtlcal  action  and  are  subject  to  revoca- 
tion of  their  exemption  status  if  they  do. 

TTie  attitude  of  governmental  tolerance 
toward  unions'  expenditures  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  tens  of  thousands  of  mAn-hours 
in  Influencing  elecUons,  Is  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  express  provUlons  of  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  We  presently  hsvs  a 
clear  example  of  one  brunch  of  our  govern- 
ment, tbe  IRS.  giving  Its  blessing  to  union 
conduct  which  flagrantly  violates  a  federal 
statute  and  at  the  same  time  ths  Justlc* 
Department,  the  law  enforcement  branch  of 
our  government,  looks  the  other  way  and  re- 
fuses to  take  any  action  to  enforce  the  law. 
On  the  top  of  this,  the  money  which  un- 
ions use  for  poIlUcal  action  and  political 
expenditures  comes  in  large  part  from  dues 
extracted  from  workeiw  through  comptilsory 
union  membership  agreements.  ThU  means 
the  Individual  worker  ts  forced  to  contrlbut* 
to  the  election  of  candidates  to  whom  qulU 
frequently  he  U  strongly  opposed. 

Bo  we  think  this  la  one  element  of  union's 
special  prlvUege  that  should  receive  some 
attention  and  we  are  asking  Congress  to 
consider  a  biU  which  will  limit  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  unions  only  to  voluntary  labor 
unions  We  do  not  care  If  unlona  spend 
their  money  for  politics  as  long  aa  they  are 
voluntary.  ThU  would  give  the  unloa  » 
choice  then  or  retaining  the  compulsory 
union  membership  practice  or  erf  having  a  tax 
exemption,  one  or  the  other. 

We  feel  that  there  U  considerable  reason 
to  believe  that  now  U  the  time  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention  toward  a  positive  program  a< 
legUIatlon.  We  are  doing  thU  on  the  na- 
tional level  We  are  going  ahead  In  orga- 
nizational long-range  educational  campaigns 
in  a  number  of  states  and  we  are  offering 
aaalsunce  when  it  U  requested  to  union 
members  who  are  challenging  or  wUh  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  compulsory 
unionism.  So  we  think  thU  U  a  cltmaU  in 
which  we  can  further  the  cause  of  volnntary 
unionism  through  a  three-pronged  attack: 
state  legislation,  federal  legUIatlon,  and 
court  challenges. 

The  support  of  rank  and  Ale  members  of 
unions  for  voluntary  unionism  U  continuing 
to  grow  and  we  see  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
that  many  of  theee  union  memtwrs  are 
anxious  to  chaltenga  in  court  the  constttn- 
tlonaliiy   of    the    practice   of    taklnf   their 


money  by  compulsion  and  then  using  it  for 
pollUcal  purposes. 

ftiare  are  lots  and  lots  of  other  elementa 
to  thU  question  that  we  coidd  discuss  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  any- 
thing you  are  particularly  interested  in.  But 
because  I  know  you  are  shooting  for  a  4:00 
p.m.  adjournment — that  waa  the  tenUtlve 
adjournment  time— and  we  are  a  Uttle  past 
that  now  III  leave  It  up  to  you  aa  to  whether 
or  not  there  U  any  aspect  of  the  Issue  that 
you  would  like  to  ask  questions  about.  It 
there  U  anything  you  would  like  to  have  me 
go  into  a  little  more  deeply.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so.     Thank  you. 


Coouiawm  Gaks  ia  XmSik 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     ^ 

Monday.  March  6.  1967 
Mr.     RARICK.     Mr      Speaker,     this 
week  Congress  will  take  up  the  food-for- 
tndla  bill  which  la  already  emotionally 
under  a  full  head  of  steam. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  h»ve 
In  the  past  been  a  major  contributor  to 
the  Indians  In  their  food  and  economic 
problems.  Yet.  with  full  knowledge  of 
our  wlUlngness  to  continue  to  help  them 
help  themselves,  what  has  been  the  In- 
dians reaction? 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  read  for 
themselves  the  current  attitudes  of  In- 
dia. I  am  including  a  report  from  the 
March  5,  1M7.  New  York  Times  in  the 
Record  for  all  to  read,  as  follows: 

CBALL.ENGBa  TO  Cvmjo.  CO»rf»OL 
The  setting  was  comfortingly  traditional: 
the  graceful  "throne  rooco"  of  Calcutta's  l&th 
century  Government  House,  with  Its  bur- 
gundy drapes  and  crystal  chandellisB.  The 
ceremony  was  equally  dignified:  the  Gover- 
nor of  West  Bengal  escorted  in  by  two  white 
uniformed  aides  marching  In  slow  step:  the 
solemn  oath  to  "do  right  to  all  manner  of 
people";  tea  In  the  rvceptlon  hall  overlook- 
ing the  formal  garden. 

Yet  If  the  frame  and  style  were  familiar,  - 
tbe  evenU  were  as  revolutionary  as  anything 
which  had  happened  In  India's  M  years  of 
independenoe.  For  the  ceremony  at  Oov- 
emment House  last  Thursday  was  tbe  In- 
stallation erf  the  new  "United  Front"  gov- 
ernment of  West  Bengal,  in  which  both  tbe 
prt>-Peklng  and  pro-Soviet  wings  of  the 
OommunUt  party  play  major  rolas- 

It  waa  the  flrst  state  government  farmed 
by  the  opposition  to  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Oandhl'B  Congress  party  since  last  month's 
elections  and  only  tbe  seooad  non-Congress 
state  government  sine*  Independence.  (Tbe 
first  was  the  OommunUt  government  in 
Kerala  from  1067  to  lew.)  And  within  a 
week  four  more  such  govemmenu  will  prob- 
ably be  formed:  by  the  CommunUU  and 
their  leftut  allies  in  KersOa;  by  the  Dravl- 
dlan  Progressive  FsderaUoo.  a  regional  par- 
ty. In  Madras:  by  the  rtght  wing  Swatantrm 
(Freedosn)  p*rty  and  ths  dissident  Jana 
Congress  party  In  Orlssa;  and  by  a  broad 
coalition  of  oppoatUon  partlss  In  Slhar.  (In 
three  other  states  where  the  Oongress  party 
faUed  to  get  a  maJoHty — Rajasthan,  the 
Punjab  and  Dttar  Pradesh— the  Oongress 
party  may  eventually  form  govemmenu  with 
the   help   of  independeoU.) 

The  seiEure  by  opposition  parties  of  nearly 
oo*  third  oC  the  country's  17  sutea  U  th* 
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most  Mrtoui  «5p«t  of  the  debacle  wUch 
the  CongreM  pMty  euffered  In  the  elecuonj 
ot  Feb.  IS  to  Jl. 

Ptor  whUe  the  OongreM  party  Oovemment 
in  New  I>elbl  can  probably  get  along  with 
Its  draatlcally  reduced  Parliamentary  ma- 
jority the  loae  ot  the  etatea  will  put  terlous 
new  etralne  on  India's  already  creaking  fed- 
eral system-  And  li  these  strains  get  out  ot 
hand  they  could  even  lead  to  the  long-tearj^ 
Balkanlaatlon  of  the  country. 

In  the  short  run.  however.  It  can  only  ex- 
acerbate relations  between  the  center  and 
the  states.  For  Oongress  party  Oovernmenta 
at  the  center  are  accustomed  to  sorting  out 
their  problems  with  the  states  more  than 
through  their  own  party  apparatus  than 
through  fonnal  Oovemment  channels. 

Pood  poucy,  which  the  CfenaUtutlon  aa- 
algns  to  sute  Jurisdiction.  Is  the  prime  ex- 
ample. For  what  common  approaches  have 
been  hammered  out  to  meet  the  country  s 
chronic  food  ahortage  In  recent  years  have 
been  achieved  chiefly  through  party  chan- 
nels. . 

To  say  that  even  party  pressures  have 
proved  grosaly  inadequate  against  the  paro- 
chialism of  the  states  la  only  to  suggest  that 
things  will  be  much  more  dlOcult  now.  This 
may  be  particularly  ao  l>ecauae  at  least  two 
ot  the  states  which  are  now  In  oppoaltlon 

hands Uadrsj   and   Ollsaa — are   grain   sur- 

plua  sUtea.  The  central  Oovemment  hsa 
considerable  leverage  over  deBclt  states 
which  depend  on  It  for  food  grains  but  It  has 
little  means  of  oompelllng  even  a  Congreas 
party  government  In  a  surplus  state  to  part 
with  grain  stocks. 

This  Is  likely  to  accentuate  the  orltt  or 
power  from  the  centi>  to  the  states  which 
has  been  going  on  for  yeaia  In  a  subcon- 
Unent  riven  by  ethnic.  ungulsUc  and  reU- 
elous  dUtereocea. 

There  la.  ot  courae.  a  limit  to  how  far  such 
autonomy  can  go  without  major  revlalons  in 
the  OonaUtuUon.  Under  the  OonstltuOon. 
substantial  powara  are  rcMTved  to  Ibe  cen- 
ter. Incltidlng  the  all-Important  power  to  dis- 
tribute financial  reaources. 


CoepcnIioB  Saret  Um  Laid 

XXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 


ow  msHO 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  TOE  mfTTID  STATES 

Monday,  March  t.  litl 
lar.  CH0RCH.  Mr.  President.  oJ  the 
many  Pederal  programs  assisting  our 
NaUon'B  fanners  and  ranchers,  one  has 
long  epitomized  the  philosophy  of  co- 
operative effort  between  Oovemment  and 
the  Individual.  The  SoU  ConservaUon 
Service  exists  only  because  of  cooperation 
between  fanner  and  rancher  and  the 
Ffederal  Oovemment 

Never  has  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
been  more  graphically  demonstrated 
than  In  Ute  August  of  1966.  when  driv- 
ing winds  sent  flames  searing  over  75.000 
acres  of  rangeland  In  southern  Idaho. 

In  3  days,  wind-whipped  walls  of 
are  had  cut  down  more  than  a  thousand 
head  of  livestock,  killed  untold  quantities 
of  wildlife,  and  had  destroyed  fences, 
homes,  and  e<iulpment.  Luckily,  no  Uvea 
were  lost. 

But  the  land  lay  denuded  and  subject 
to  quick  erosion. 

The  story  of  the  cooperative  efforts  pf 
area  farmers,  ranchers,  and  8oU  Conser- 


vation Service  experts  to  save  and  restore 
the  parched  earth  Is  told  in  the  February 
196T  Issue  of  SoU  Conservation.  The 
burned  lands  were  still  warm  when  the 
work  began.  I  commend  the  account  of 
this  cooperative  effort  to  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  •Idaho  Ranchers  Rebuild- 
ing After  Major  Range  Fire."  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsco»o, 
as  follows: 

Arm  TOT  IxJKO.  Hot  SOMMta— Idaho 
RANCuaas  RaBUiLDiNO  Asm  Uajoa  Range 
Flax 

(Hoy  L.  Shipley) 
SoU  conservation  district  cooperators  and 
Oovemment  agencies  In  the  Twin  Falls. 
Idaho,  area  moved  promptly  to  foreataU 
eroelon  on  about  76,000  sctos  of  private  and 
public  rangeland  that  burned  In  a  devaatlng 
ftre  there  last  August. 

The  ground  had  hardly  cooled  frcen  the 
3-day  burn  before  a  steering  committee  of 
local  ranchers  and  representatives  of  Oov- 
emment agencies  wa»  formed  to  plan  and 
carry  out  emergency  land  treatment. 

Eighteen  rancher  eooperatora  of  the  Twin 
Falls  Sou  Conaervatlon  District  began  at 
once  an  Intensive  program  of  contour  rip- 
ping, seeding,  fencing,  and  providing  emer- 
gency land  treatment  for  the  37.000  acres  o* 
privately  owned  land  laid  bare  by  the  lire. 

on  public  lands,  the  Forest  Service  baa 
seeded  n,.100  acres  of  the  Bureau  of  t*nd 
Management  upwarda  of  2,000  scree. 

The  Agrlcxiltural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servaUon Service  prcrvlded  S80.000  for  ooat- 
ahanng  on  aeedlng.  fencing,  and  water  de- 
velopment, and  SCS  alloted  •7B.600  for  esner- 
gency  land  ueatment.  The  Idaho  State  Flah 
and  Oame  Department  provided  Ladok  al- 
falfa seed  for  1,000  acrea. 

The  llghtnlng-cauaed  flpe  south  of  Twin 
Falls  started  around  3  pm.  August  3S  and 
burned  for  3  daya  on  private.  State,  and 
Federal  land.  An  unuauaUy  dry  summer  had 
made  tinder  of  the  vegeUOon.  and  strong 
winds  fannad  the  flames.  Hundreda  oC 
itrouDd  fire  Bghtera.  aided  by  chemicals 
dropped  from  planes.  b>tued  the  natural 
disaster. 

atnuf  ssvxax 
•nie  bum  was  so  severe  It  virtually  vapor- 
ised ttees.  large  sagebrush,  and  fences,  leav- 
ing attle  but  miles  of  blackened  and  drl/clng 
aoU. 

m  addition  to  range  vegetation.  550  sheep. 
800  eatUe.  150  miles  of  fence,  several  oablna. 
seme  farm  equipment,  and  an  undetermined 
number  of  deer  and  upland  game  birds  were 
destroyed.  The  Uveetock  lues  Is  estimated  at 
S130.000,  fence  replacement  ooet  at  seo.OOO. 
and  other  private  property  lose  at  tlSO.OOO 
Losses  to  ranchers  from  forage  alone  will  In 
the  next  3  years  amount  to  more  than  half 
a  mlUlon  dollars. 

There  was  no  Ices  of  human  life. 
Contour  ripping  and  seeding  were  begun 
immediately,  and  acme  3«  drills  and  17  D-8 
Caterpillar  tractors  and  rippers  were  kept 
busy  through  the  fall  months,  so  the  work 
could  be  Bnlshed  before  winter  set  Uj. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  acre*  of  the  pri- 
vate rangeland  waa  ripped  on  the  contour  to 
hold  water  and  cut  the  high  eroelon  poten- 
tial Contour  trenches  SO  to  40  feet  apart 
and  18  to  34  inches  deep  wlU  help  to  stablllae 
the  soil  and  keep  spring  runoH  water  frcsn 
carrying  away  the  new  seedlngs. 

Several  dlllerent  apedee  ot  grass  were 
planted,  to  match  the  differing  soil  oondl- 
tlona  and  Baioun.ta  of  rainfall.  The  prlnclp^ 
onaa  ara  Oreenar  ln««rmodl»U  wheatgraas. 
pubeacent  wheatgraaa.   and  created   wheat- 


COOPXaATIOK   DOES  THX   JOB 

Banchera  In  the  bum  area  have  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  complete  cooperation  o( 
Oovemment  agendea  in  providing  technical 
aaalatance  and  funda  for  the  quick  rehabUl- 
tatlon. 

Dennla  Froemlng.  SCS  range  conservaUon- 
lat.  and  Clarence  Bedrlck.  SCS  work  unit 
conservationist,  point  out  that  much  of  the 
credit  goes  to  the  landowners  themselves. 

'■They  asked  us  what  oould  be  done  and 
then  organized  their  own  committees."  Froe- 
mlng said.    "Not  one  of  them  suggested  glv- 

Complete  soU  and  water  conservation  plans 
have  been  made  by.each  Individual  rancher 
and  for  eadi  range  unit. 

The  oonservauon  work  win  reduce  polen. 
tlal  Hood  damage  to  both  rangelands  and  to 
roada  and  bridges.  Ranchers.  oonaervaUon- 
uts  and  the  Twin  Falls  OonaervaUon  Dis- 
trict are  working  hard  to  overcome  the  flnan- 
clAl  and  land  problems  In  the  wake  of  one  of 
the  moat  dlaastroua  range  ttrea  In  Idaho 
blatory.  


March  6,  1967 
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Rhodesia:  A  Lud  of  Endless 
IgcoBCnutkt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAlzrOkNTA 
ID  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  t,  19S7 
Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
James  J.  Kllpatrlck.  who  apparently  is 
sUll  in  Rhodesia,  prepared  a  column 
which  was  published  In  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star,  of  March  6  relative  to  the 
compulsory  sancUons  which  were  im- 
posed on  Rhodesia. 

I  especially  call  atUntlon  to  the  last 
sentence  of  his  column,  which  follows; 
Rhooksia:  a  Lawj  or  ENbuaa 
iMoovoaurma 
(By  Jamea  J.  KUpatrlok) 
SAUsaoxT,   RHOoaaiA.— ThU   la.   for   Rho- 
deaU    th»  tag  and  of  August.     Within  the 
city    the    gardena   stlU    bloosn   profusely— 
alnnlas.  marlgolda.  pettmlaa— but  the  grass 
U  getting  shaggy  and  an  end-of -summer  las- 
situde   prevails.      Beyond    the   city.    In   the 
native    townships,    the    weeda    are    turning 
brown.    The  soft  African  nights  are  a  mur- 
muring darkness  of  crickets  and  tree  froga. 
An  American  vlaltor  la  reminded  falnUy  of 
Tucaon.  Albuquerque.  Ban  Antonio,  but  Sal- 
labury  U  much  quieter  than  these  by  night. 
Of  aU  the  snail  cttlea  on  earth,  surely  few 
would  appear  more  at  ease  than  Ballabury 
this  March. 

Yet  tbla  la  the  caplul  of  a  country  that 
Is  engaged.  In  the  British  view  at  least.  In 
rebelUon  and  revolution.  Its  Ulegal  regime 
U  controlled  by  rebela  and  usurpers,  bent 
upon  cruel  oppression.  By  solemn  declara- 
tion of  the  United  Natlona.  an  Independent 
Rhodesia  Is  a  threat  to  International  peace. 
One  would  expect,  as  a  mlmlmum  concession 
to  the  rules  of  drama,  some  marching  troops, 
a  few  brigades  of  police,  a  sense  of  conspir- 
acy, an  air  of  tension.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
obtains. 

For  the  past  week.  Meikle's  BoMI  haa  been 
comfortably  BUed  with  prosperous  Ameri- 
can tourists,  Uklng  the  4a-day  African  tour. 
In  the  Sallabury  Club,  neartjy,  the  members 
have  had  to  forego  their  Danlata  trtnit  (sanc- 
tions, you  know,  and  all  that),  but  ship- 
ments of  Dover  sole  are  coming  through. 
AcroM  OocU  Square.  Ita  flowered  walks  laid 
out  to  form  a  Britlah  Jack,  (ha  Bhodealan 
nrllament    siu    In   cosnfortable    glve-and- 


Uke  There  Is  not  a  policeman  to  be  seen, 
not  a  barricade,  not  a  flrearm.  Security  la 
an  old  doorkeeper,  red-faced.  whlU-halred, 
who  fusses  over  signatures  on  his  day-book. 
The  IncongrulUea  ara  numberleaa.  The 
charge  against  Rhodesia,  at  bc*tom.  la  that 
the  250.000  whiles  are  oppreealng  the  four 
million  blacka.  Yet  IS  Africans  sit  In  a 
Parliament  of  «S.  One  listens  to  Mr.  P.  H. 
M'kudu.  leader  €>f  the  opposition,  engaged 
in  floor  debate;  he  la  Arm  and  forceful,  but 
he  la  civil  and  cheerful  aa  weU.  One  Ulka 
with  hla  colleagues.  J.  M.  Behane  and  J.  M. 
Oondo;  they  have  their  grlevancea.  but  they 
are  not  Insisting  upon  Integrated  classrooms 
or  the  Immediate  adoption  of  one  man,  one 
vote. 

Rhodesia's  most  violently  critical  neighbor 
U  lambla.  whose  delegate  to  the  UJI..  Mr. 
Kapwepwe.  came  to  the  Security  Council  In 
December,  breathing  Bre  and  urging  lorce. 
Tet  Rhodesia  contlnufs  obligingly  to  repair 
Zamblan  locomotives;  air  commerce  flows 
hack  and  forth  acrbas  the  border;  electric 
power  grids  have  known  no  Interruption; 
and  a  500  Zamblans  conUnue  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood at  RhodeelB'e  giant  colliery  at  Wankle. 
The  oppreaelon  of  the  African  la  such  that 
the  aSO.OOO  Europeans  produce  taxea  ot  saO 
million  a  year  to  aid  In  his  education.  Out 
In  the  veld,  to  be  bui«,  the  African  native* 
Uve  a  pnmlUve  life,  doaely  bound  to  their 
tribal  chiefs;  in  town,  they  beneflt  from  an 
astoiUshlng  prollleratlon  of  housing  projects, 
hoepltala  schooU.  and  Induatnal  Jobs.  The 
American  South  has  known  clUes  that  cloaed 
their  parks  and  librarlea  rather  than  permit 
their  use  by  Negroes;  in  Salisbury,  inlegra- 
Uon  of  these  facUltlea  Is  natiuml  and  total. 

In  a  pleasant  office  on  ParUament's  second 
floor  down  a  long  hall  lined  with  prlnta  ot 
Rhodeslan  blrda  and  game.  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith  slU  at  a  neat,  unclutt«l«d  desk. 
It  U  no  trick  to  get  to  see  him.  He  has  Im- 
menae  charm,  thU  slender  and  soft-spoken 
man.  Hla  message  to  the  United  Statea  la 
one  of  oonclUatlon  and  InvltaUon:  Come  and 
aee  ua.     "VTe  have  nothing  to  hide.' 

What  of  the  detention  and  reetrlctlon  of 
political  prlioneraf  They  are  not  political 
prlaoners.  be  replies;  they  are  thuga,  terror- 
LsU.  araonlsu.  Are  they  not  being  detained 
without  due  process  of  law»  Tme.  be  saya. 
and  hm  regrets  It.  but  every  nation  in  Africa 
haa  had  to  rely  on  similar  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  African  people  from  African  ex- 
tremisu.  AA  the  earliest  poselble  moment, 
he  will  return  to  the  rule  ot  law. 

What  of  press  censorship?  Thia.  too.  he 
regrets,  and  expects  to  ease  In  time.  But 
with  only  a  single  newspaper  voice  in  Rho- 
deala.  and  that  one  opfxMed  to  hla  govern- 
ments  poUcles.  he  cannot  now  risk  the  dally 
undermining  of  Rhodeala's  independence. 
In  the  view  of  this  oorreepondent.  Smith's 
defense  of  ceneorahlp  was  not  convincing, 
but  I  waa  there  to  report,  not  to  argue. 

What  of  Rhodeala's  reputed  drift  toward 
apartheidt  Thla  la  irreaponalbie  newspaper 
talk,  says  SDllth,  his  eyes  suddenly  flaahlng. 
Rhodesia's  purpoee  la  to  adhere  to  advanca- 
ment  of  the  African  on  merit.  Certain  right- 
wing  eleraenU  may  advocate  apartheid,  and 
Britain's  economic  war  Is  pUylng  into  their 
handa.  but  they  have  small  Influence  on  na- 
tional poUcy.  Meanwhile.  Africans  are  mov- 
ing up  In  the  olvU  service,  In  banking,  in 
industry.  There  are  African  clerks,  aecount- 
anta.  reporters.  TV  technicians.  But  it  aU 
takes  time. 

And  tune,  which  moat  of  ua  regard  aa  a 
Bxed  measure,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  incon- 
gruity of  Rhodeaia.  Here  time  rui>a  from 
the  mud  hut  to  the  tjoard  room,  from  an 
ililterata  tubal  chief  to  a  bewlggod  speaker 
of  th«  House.  The  country  exists  in  time 
Booes  of  dviiiaattoo  that  are  eona  apart 
Olven  paaca  and  normalcy,  these  fanlasUc 
ooDtraau  might  be  Urgely  melted  In  a  few 


generatlona;  but  the  roan  who  Imagines  It 
can  be  accomplished  much  sooner  is  an 
ideologue,  and  a  fool. 


Hon.  Wilbun  B.  Spov,  Senator 
From  Virgiaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARiCS 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

or  viaairfXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tn«ITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  S.  19*7 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  article 
entitled  "New.  Urbanized  Senator  Prom 
a  'New'  Virginia."  written  by  William 
Orlgg.  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  March  5.  1M7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«co«d, 
as  follows; 

Nxw,  UaaANizsD  ScNAToa  Fbom  a  "New" 

VaciNiA 

(By  WUllam  Orlgg) 

There's  a  rumor  spreading  around  Capitol 

Hill  that  there's  a  new,  Eaatera.  urtianlaed 

Virginia,   and   that  it   haa  elected   Its   own 

new  Eastern,  urhanlaed  Senator.  WUllam  B. 

Spong. 

•He  went  out  to  LA-  to  study  air  poUutlon 
there,"  go  the  reporU.  "Can  you  imagine  one 
ot  the  old  Virginians  doing  that? 

"He  didn't  go  to  tlie  Southern  Caucus  .  ,  . 
Can  you  Imagine  one  ot  the  old  Virginians 
skipping  out  on  that?" 

Spong  doesn't  deny  the  rumors.  He  comce 
off  the  senate  floor  wearing  the  cordovan 
Bhoea.  horn  rim  glasses,  repp  Ue  and  charcoal 
brown  suit  that  mark  him  aa  a  graduate  ot 
one  of  Virginias  genUemanly  universities 
and  separaU  him  from  the  Brooke  Bros,  blues 
favored  by  older  Senators. 

He  settles  Into  a  comfortable,  leather  chair 
and  taika,  with  a  hint  of  an  east  Vlrgmla 
accent,  without  a  hint  ot  the  Southern 
doctrinaire. 

pmacncAi.  mKAS 
His  conversation  revolves  about  what  is 
prsctical.  what  U  poilOcally  poealbie.  He 
mentions  his  interests  In  schools  and  better 
transportaUon.  Including  the  uae  of  eatab- 
lishad  raU  lines  for  cxperlmenu  In  fast,  maaa 
transit  to  and  from  the  subwaya. 

On  city  crime,  he  says:  "You  can  agree 
with  those  who  say  we  need  approachea  to  the 
roou  ot  crime,  but  at  the  same  time  you  can 
realize  that  thU  takes  time  and  that  we  can- 
not wait  for  the  rooU  to  be  removed  before 
we  start  controlling  crime." 

Similarly,  he  feeU  WasWngton  needs  a 
more  representative  govermnent— but  he  U 
not  wedded  to  any  speclBc  approach.  "The 
District  ought  to  have  repreaenutlvea  in 
Congress."  he  feels,  "and  maybe  a  good 
study  is  an  order  to  determine  the  shape  of 
the  future  city  government." 

Spong  reads  tlie  newspapera.  and  baa 
written  for  them.  Even  after  giaduaUng 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Isiw  School, 
he  covered  sports  on  Saturdays  for  the  Ports- 
mouth Star,  where  his  father  beaded  the 
advertising  department. 

His  father  waa  the  kind  ot  man  who 
literally  took  the  overcoat  from  hla  own 
back  to  give  to  a  poor  man  he  met  on  a  frigid 
day.  He  also  aided  the  papers  publiaher- 
edltor.  Norman  R.  Hamilton,  in  three  cam- 
paigns against  Colgaw  W  Harden  Jr. 
Toaa  DOWN  po»raas 
Toung  Spong  put  up  Hamilton  poaters  in 
those  day*.     And.   in   hu  enthusiaam,   tore 


down  Dnrden's.  Darden  later  said  he  ca^lght 
Spong  at  tills  at  Virginia  Beach  and  knew 
the  kid  was  going  piacea. 

Despite  this  spirit — and  a  name  that  led 
to  reporta  in  aotne  aouthem  countlee  tliat 
be  waa  Chinese — Spong  u  from  an  old  Vir- 
ginia family. 

His  mother  was  on  the  Portomouth  School 
Board  for  23  years  and  aerved  as  ctuLlrmap 
for  13  years.  Spong  attended  pubUc  schools 
and  then  went  to  Hampden-Sydney  CoUeg* 
where  he  fell  in  with  the  sons  of  Govs.  Battle 
and  Trlnkie  and  the  step-eon  of  Gov.  Tuck. 
He  talked  some  politics  there  and  developed 
a  good  game  ot  tennia. 

World  War  U  Interrupted  this  even  life 
and  Spong  served  with  the  Army  Air  Corps 
In  Europe.  On  his  return,  he  considered  a 
career  in  Journalism  but.  instead,  entered  the 
law  school  at  the  University,  as  Virginians 
call  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  followed 
tills  with  studies  In  International  law  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Back  In  the  Commonwealth  ot  Virginia. 
Spong  campaigned  tor  John  S.  BatUe  for 
governor  in  1940.  won  a  seat  for  tiimself  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  1954  and  the  SUte 
Senate  in  1866.  He  headed  a  tour-year  study 
of  Virginia's  public  education  which  gained 
him  a  reputation  for  thoroughness. 

In  the  State  Senata.  he  was  neither  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  DemocraUe  OrganiiaUon— the 
"Byrd  Machine"— or  a  predictahi*  or  nouy 
liberal. 

He  is  now  trying  to  bring  this  thorough- 
new  and  independence  into  the  national 
scene  aa  a  United  Statea  Senator.  Be  watches 
the  Senate,  even  when  he  Is  not  nseded  on 
the  floor,  to  learn  lu  ways,  notliig  witli  ad- 
miration the  parliamentary  skills  of  most 
Southern  Senators. 

When  asked,  be  admits  be  didn't  attend 
the  Southern  Caucua  before  the  light  on 
changing  the  Senate's  flUbuster  rule.  He 
didnt  rush  around  advertlaing  the  tact  at 
the  time  and  sUll  won't  explain  why  he 
didn't  attend,  possibly  becauaa  any  such 
statement  would  be  Interpreted  ss  a  cntlciam 
ot  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  who  did  attend. 


T«cMiM  an  cBaH<a 
spong  would  rather  talk,  in  the  manner  at 
a  nevrapaper'a  pollUoal  analyst,  about  tnnds 
and  change. 

He  sees  Virginia  engaged  In  a  rapid  tran- 
sition from  a  rural  to  an  urban  and  Indus- 
trially developed  state,  a  Southern  part  ot 
the  East  Coast  Megalopolis  "The  Hampton 
Roads  complex  wiu  one  day  rival  Boston."  he 
says.  "It  la  the  t>est  nat\iral  tiart>or  in  the 
world.  Development  is  Just  beginning  in  the 
roads  and  the  port  tacluUes." 

Though  a  Methodist,  be  diapaaslonately 
analyzes  Virginia's  uquor-by-the-drlnk  Issue. 
"Possibly  one  more  restpportlonroent  would 
bring  it  about.  That  would  be  after  the  1K70 
cenaUB. 

"Right  now.  I  think  a  statewide  referen- 
dum would  proljably  be  defeated.'* 

And  what  about  the  talk  that  he's  a  new 
kind  of  Senator  trom  a  "new"  Vlrglnlat 

"I've  never  advocatad  revoiuUon."  he  saya. 
"I>ut  evoluUon."  There  U  a  lot  in  the  oon- 
tlnuous  pollUcal  tradlUon  of  VirgUUa  that  Is 
very  good  Honesty,  for  example.  We  could 
use  more  ot  that  tradlUon  up  here. 

"I'm  famlUar  with  the  state's  urban  needs. 
This  u  new.  I  merely  represent  a  tranaltlon 
from  a  rural  to  a  rapidly  developing  state  " 

Spong  doeent  take  himself  overly  seriously. 
His  young  staff  is  relaxed  and  irreverent. 

They  spread  the  story  about  the  reporter 
who  stopped  by  Spong's  100-year-old  PorM- 
mouth  home  the  evening  after  the  elecUon 
and  found  the  Spong  youngsters,  Martha  and 
Tommy,  watching  Batman  whUe  the  senator- 
elect  slept  peacelully  bealde  them  on  the 
Boor. 

So  maybe  the  rumora  are  true.  Can  you 
Unagine  the  old  Vlrginiaas  doing  that? 
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or 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or    CALITOaMU 

Ol  THE  BOOSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  19«7 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  to  read  a  short 
piece    enUtled    ■The    Art    Calendar    of 
Thomas  Jeflerson,"  by  my  good  irlend. 
Theodore  Fred  Kuper  of  WWttler.  CalU. 
Mr    Kuper  was  national  director  from 
1923  to  1933  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Foundation,   and  Is   the  last  surviving 
worUng  founder  of  Monticello  as  a  na- 
tional patriotic  shrine     This  arUcle  ap- 
pears in  the  new  Art  Calendar  for  Jan- 
uary 1961.  which  l£  a  guide  to  aU  pubUc 
art  exhlbiUon.s  and  evenU  held  In  muse- 
ums, professional  galleries  and  major  m- 
sUtutions  on  the  west  coast.    Permission 
to  republish  this  article  for  readers  of 
the  COHOMSSIOBAL  EicoBD  was  very  gra- 
ciously extended  by  Bela  Bognar.  editor 
and  pubUsher  of  the  Art  Calendar  In  Los 
AriffGlfiS 

Most  of  us  have  made  the  delightful 
Sunday  afternoon  drive  down  to  Charlot- 
tesville to  see  and  walk  through  Monti- 
cello     This  home  combines  In  my  think- 
ing the  balance  of  art  and  science  which 
has  characterized  the  American  style  at 
its  best.   I  supported  establishment  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  ArU  and 
Humanities  when  it  came  before  Con- 
gress and  1  have  been  a  Ufelong  student 
of  the  arts  when  time  allowed  leisure. 
I  know  that  many  Americans  will  take 
the  same  enjoyment  I  had  In  reading 
Mr.  Kuper's  observations  which  follow: 
Tm  Arr  c»i.nnji«  or  Thomas  Jim»»oK 
(By  Theodor*  Tred  Kuper) 
U  the  Autbor  of  the  DecUrmtlon  of  Inde- 
pendnic*  w»re  alive  to<l«J  he  would  lurely 
At  in  the  l»t«t  model  Jet  to  California  and 
vult  our  L«  ADgele*  County  Art  MeMum 
and  our  Music  Center,  and  he  would  rtelt 
every  Art  OaUery  on  L«  Clenegm  Boule»«rd 
■To  Jefftrxm.  art  icaj  <Mi  intcyral  part  0/ 
K/e"  wrote  the  American  phllo«>pher  Horace 
U  KaUen.  in  hli  preface  to  ThomM  Jeffer- 
Bon  Among  the  Arts"  by  Eleanor  D   Berman 
(pubUahed    1947   by    the    PhUoeophloU    U- 

Perhapa  Jefferson  had  tn  mind  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  aru  when  he  wroU  that  the 
•pureult  of  happlnwa  ■  was  one  of  the  un- 
alienable nghU  of  ail  men  equally. 

The  Society  of  American  Artlets  elected 
Jedereon  an  Honorary  Member,  and  Just  165 
ream  ago  JeflerKJn  expreeeed  hH  gratitude 
in  a  letter  dated  January  8.  IBIS  to  Thoma. 
Sully,  wboeo  portrait  of  Jefferion  bangs  in 
Weat  Point.  ,    ^    k,. 

He  fully  earned  that  honor  not  only  by  hli 
devooon  to  every  art  and  to  the  artuu  of  hli 
day  but  alK>  by  hla  own  worb  and  hla 
eltorte  to  behalf  of  future  generaOona. 

Among  hU  life-long  plana  for  the  'Oeneral 
DIITuaion  of  Knowledge"  waa  his  plan  "to  6«- 
oin  a  public  Hbrory  and  ^Ilery  »»  l«ltl««  out 
a  certain  rum  alMiaallK  (n  I>oo*t.  vatntinft 
and  ttatuary." 

Thla  waa  an  Integral  lanlt  in  his  plan  for 
unlTeraal  education,  with  local  elementarj 
■cboola,  central  eecondary  achooU  and  than 
an  Academy  or  SUte  InaUtutlon  of  higher 
learning. 

When  Jeltenon  wiJ  in  Parla  aa  Mlnlater  of 
our  new  Katloo,  be  took  a  Bt.  ln«.t««  tt 
art  ot  Prance  and  Italy  and  he  encouiagea 
the  Ameflcan  artlata  ot  hla  day. 


When  Virginia  sought  a  sculptor  to  provide 
a  .Utue  of  Oeorge  VSTaahlngton,  the  selection 
was  entrusted  to  Jefferson.  Antonio  Oenova 
ot  Rome  waa  Jefferaons  first  choice  but  when 
old  age  prevented  Canova  from  risking  a  sail- 
ing across  the  Atlantic.  Jefferson  selected  the 
French  sculptor,  Jean  Houdon.  No  price 
could  ever  be  high  enough  to  persuade  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  part  with  Houdons 
statue  of  Waahlngton  that  stands  in  the  ro- 
tunda in  Its  Capitol  In  Richmond,  the  build- 
ing of  which  Jefferson  waa  the  Architect. 

In  his  youth  Jefferson  designed  his  home. 
Monticello.  the  architecture  of  which  has 
won  unlveisal  admlraUon  throughout  the 
centuries.  In  his  final  years  he  became  the 
proud  -Father  of  the  Onlveralty  of  Virginia. ' 
For  that  great  American  InaUtuUon  he  de- 
algned  and  supervised  the  layout  of  the 
grounds,  the  gardens  with  the  serpentine 
walls,  as  well  as  the  range  and  buildings 
that  won  the  reputation  as  one  of  the  moat 
efficiently  planned  and  artlaUcally  beautiful 
campuses  In  the  World, 

In  the  scholarly  and  handsome  volume  on 
■Jefferson  aa  an  Architect."  its  author  W. 
A  Lambeth  balls  Thomas  Jefferson  aa  "the 
Godfather  o/  the  Ameriean  Archlteet." 

Music  "it  the  favorite  pataion  of  my  soul 
wrote  Thomas  Jefferaon.    He  played  the  vio- 
lin   and    the    Instrument    he    owned    waa 
thought  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  Orst  made 
by  the  Italian  Amatl  to  reach  America. 

We  owe  to  Jefferson  the  eelecUon  of  Wash- 
ington DC.  aa  our  Nation's  Capitol,  and  to 
hUn  we  are  also  Uidebted  for  the  conaummate 
art  with  which  the  City  waa  planned  and  the 
architecture  of  Its  flrtrt  buildings  waa  pro- 
vided, all  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Jefferson  aa  our  Brat  Secretary  of  State  and  aa 
"foster  father"  ot  the  CafHtol  of  the  UtUted 
States. 

The  creaUon  ol  a  National  Council  to  foster 
the  arta  for  the  American  people  may  well 
bo  said  to  be  the  answer  to  one  of  Jefferson's 
fondest  hopes  and  dreams. 

The  ever  growing  appreciation  of  the  arts 
by  ail  the  people  In  every  one  of  our  60  States 
and  the  growing  support  ot  those  arU  by 
local,  state  and  national  goveriunenta  and 
by  tiie  people,  would  have  made  no  one  hap- 
pier than  our  ever  Uvlng  Thotnaa  Jefferson. 


Califorau  Reawood  Park  STitta  li 
lacreued 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CALiroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOtJBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jtfonddv.  March  »,  19S7 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
we  of  the  Redwood  empire  are  proud  of 
our  scenic  attractions  and  are  continu- 
ing our  efforts  to  make  more  of  them 
available  to  the  public.  We  have  al- 
ready included  the  best  Redwood  groves 
In  State  and  local  parks  and  are  con- 
Unulng  to  add  to  them  through  the 
effortis  of  the  SUte  of  CaUfornla.  the 
8»ve-the-Redwooda  League.  Umbei 
products  Arms  and  private  individuals. 
To  demonstrate  our  efforts.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Racoau  an  article 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Crescent  aty 
American  which  details  recent  addition* 
to  the  Redwood  Parks  system  and  which 
should  be  of  Interest  to  the  Memtiers  of 
this  body. 

CAUToaniA   Rinwooo   Pama    St»tm€   Is 

iKCsaassD 
Sak  FaaKclsco.  Csur.— CaUfomla's  state 
coaat  redwood  park  system  Increased  more 


than  7  per  cent  In  1»08  to  reach  a  new  high 
total  of  115385  acres,  according  to  a  year- 
end  summary  from  CaUforrOa  Redwood  As- 
sociation. 

Net  acquUltlons  of  7.89B  acres  were  made 
in  Santa  Cru».  Del  Norte.  Humboldt.  Marin. 
Monterey  and  Mendocino  ooimtles.  The  30 
parka  and  reserves  clasamed  by  the  state  aa 
featuring  coast  redwoods  are  located  ta  a 
&0O-mlle  stretch  between  the  Oregon  bor- 
der and  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

The  19«6  total  was  107.388  acres,  accord- 
ing to  a  ye»r-end  report  by  the  DlvUlon  ot 
Beaches  and  Parlts.  The  Bgurea  do  not  In- 
clude Sierra  redwood  type  lands,  now  en- 
tirely government-owned. 

Much  of  the  new  acreage  was  financed  by 
the  1B85  state  park  bond  act  and  the  federal 
land  and  water  conservaUoo  fund.  Cia 
Stated.  Other  acquisitions  were  made  poa- 
alble  by  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  and 
the  lumber  Industry's  Redwood  Park  and 
Recreation  Plan. 

Two  of  the  year's  tliree  blggeat  additions 
resulted  from  the  Industry  plan,  under  which 
prlvata  stands  of  park-quality  rwlwood  land 
were  reserved  from  harveaUng  and  set  aside 
for  eventual  incorporation  Into  the  state 
park  system.  ,.,.... 

Nearly  a.OOO  scenic  acre*  were  added  to 
Prairie  Creek  stata  j)ark  when  The  Pacific 
Lumber  Co.  tranaferred  the  l.M«-acre  Oold 
Bluff  and  3fll-acre  Pern  Canyon  uiUU.  Two 
smaller  acquisitions  by  the  Save-the-Red- 
woods League  also  went  Into  this  park  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  third  major  acqulalUon 
added  S.500  acrea  to  the  POroat  ot  Nisene 
Marks  in  Santa  Crua  Cotmty. 

Nine  sceiUc  miles  were  added  to  Hum- 
boldt's Avenue  of  the  Olanta  when  the  state 
authorized  aequlaitlon  of  1.8S3  acrea  volim- 
tarlly  held  for  park  purposes  by  The  Pacific 
Lumber  Co.  Numeroxis  smaller  additions 
were  made  In  Humboldt  Redwoods  park 
under  the  Save-the-Redwooda  League's  proj- 
ect to  acquire  the  complete  upper  watershed 
of  Bull  Creek.  ' 

Simpson  Tlmljer  Co.  turned  over  815  acres 
to  Jededlah  Smith  park  m  Del  Norte  County 
under  a  land  eschange  agreement.  An  addi- 
tional 3.185  acres  of  park-quaUty  industrial 
Umber  land  remains  of  the  8.000-acre  total 
offered  when  the  Redwood  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Plan  was  announced  In  1985. 

Tear-end  state  coaat  redwood  park  acreage 
totals  by  county:  Del  Norte.  15.a33:  Hum- 
boldt. 84JI3;  Marin.  6,009:  Mendocino.  W74: 
Monterey,  3.533:  San  Mateo,  8.917:  Santa 
Cruz  33.357:  Sonoma.  4.740. 


Mrs.   Kalie  CaOaku's   IMtb   Birtkdar 
Marckll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALiroaKlA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  ».  1SS7 
Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday, 
March  11.  marks  the  100th  birthday 
anniversary  of  Mrs.  KaUe  Callaham.  who 
now  resides  at  Hlllhaven  Convalescent 
Home.  2210  Eaat  First  Street,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Callaham  Uved  In  Orange  County 
for  over  40  years,  and  her  sons,  daugh- 
ters grandchildren,  and  great  grand- 
children all  live  near  her.  A  reception 
will  be  held  In  her  honor  on  Sunday. 
March  12. 

It  la  a  great  accomplishment  to  reach 
guch  an  age,  and  parUeularly  when  one 
oonslders    the    comparative    hardships 
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which  Mrs.  CaUaham'a  generation  expe- 
rienced in  their  younger  years. 

President  Johnson  wlU  Join  me  In 
sending  a  oongratulatory  message  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  constituent  on  that  special 
occasion.      ^^^^^^^^_^^ 

WoiU  Jaaidal  Sjittm 

KXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  xx>tnaiaKa 
IN  THE  BOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

tfondav,  3farch  t,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax-free 
foundations  and  a  decUraUon  of  faith 
In  an  unelected  one  world  system  of 
courts.  Judge*  and  laws,  provides  for  In- 
teresting reading  and  thought  food. 

I  Insert  tills  article  on  the  world  con- 
feirace  which  appeared  In  the  Louisiana 
Bar  Journal  for  February  of  1966.  in  the 
Ricoks  for  aU  members  to  read: 
Bcroar  on  'rBk  WssmKOTOW  woau)  CoNTia- 
MjfCX  ON  WoaLD  Peaci  Thsotjch  Law 
(By  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch) 
In  a  magnificent  demonstration  of  capac- 
ity to  agree  on  a  worldwide  baala,  more  than 
3300  of  the  leading  JurlsU.  lawyers  and  law 
teachers  from  131  countries  worked  together 
for  a   week.  September   12-18.   1986,  at  the 
Waahlngton    World    Conference    on    World 
Peace  Through  Law,  oonaldered  over  300  pro- 
posals, and  approved  nearly  100  o*  theM  aa 
parts    of    a    mammoth    Work    Program    to 
strengthen  International  law  rules  and  Uilcr- 
nallonal    legal  InstltuUona   to   advance  the 
cause   of  world   peace.     That  so  many  law 
leaders  from  all  paru  of  the  world  ropre- 
senUng  nearly  all  creeda.  languagea,  fonns 
of  government,  traditions  and  cuatosna  could 
sit  down   at  such   a   world  conference  and 
agree  upon  what  muat  be  done  to  make  Uw 
a    major    factor    for    world    peace,    demon- 
strates the  commitment  and  dedication  of 
the  legal  profession  to  the  rule  of  law  for 
the  world  community.    The  parade  of  plana 
and  hopes.  Ideas  end  InsUtutlons  which  were 
presented  at  the  Conference  by  portlclponta 
from  all  over  the  world  and  then  conalderod. 
approved   or  rejected.   Indicates  how   mMiy 
are  the  agreementa  and  how  few  the  dls- 
agreemente  on  what  muat  be  done  to  build 
a  world  ruled  by  law. 

The  Conference  approved  many  towering 
Ideas  but  at  the  same  time  it  decided  to  start 
at  the  bottom  and  build  upwards  rather  than 
from  the  lop  down.  For  example,  the  Con- 
ference approved  the  idea  of  a  world  Judicial 
system  but  It  then  concretely  approved  a 
treaty  creaUng  "neighborhood"  courts  for 
the  dedalon  of  minor  disputes  between  two 
or  more  natlona  as  the  beat,  and  a  modaat. 
beginning  toward  that  world  Judicial  system. 
The  thought  of  the  partlclpanta  was  that  by 
creating  the  hoblt  ot  going  to  court  on  minor 
matters  on  a  "neighborhood  "  baaU.  the  habit 
ol  using  courts  Instead  of  force  to  decide  dla- 
putea  would  become  eatabllahed  as  a  habit 
or  nations,  and  they  would  be  encouraged  to 
submit  their  major  dlsputea  to  the  couru 
under  the  rule  ot  Uw. 

Another  major  advance  waa  the  approval 
of  the  Idea  of  a  world  law  code.  But  here 
again  in  the  more  modest  action,  was  ap- 
proval of  the  first  of  many  volumes  of  the 
code  Thta  first  volume  Is  to  contain  those 
treaties  which  have,  at  preeent.  the  most 
worldwide  acceptance.  Another  concreta 
propoeal  approved.  "wBa  the  World  Bank's 
Convention  setting  up  conclUatlon  ana 
arbltrauon  rules  and  procedures  for  a  world 
dlsputa  center  on  foreign  InvesUnenU. 
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At  plenary  sessions,  luncheons  and  the 
final  banquet,  some  160  dlstlhgulahed  sp*^ 
era.  addreaslng  large  audlencea.  emj^iaalied 
the  imperative  need  of  action  by  the  legal 
nrofeaslon  to  advance  the  rule  of  law  inter- 
naUonally.  These  speakers  Included  tie 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Cbitt 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  PreslO'ut 
of  the  Inwmatlonal  Court  of  Justice,  the 
President  ol  the  United  NaUons  Oeneral 
Aasembly  and  Chief  Justices,  Judges  and 
Ministers  of  Justice  from  59  nationa  Ambas- 
Kidor  Arthur  Goldberg.  Richard  M.  NUon. 
Edward  W.  Kuhn.  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB  Kat«nbach,  Senator  Jo«!ph  Clark. 
Henry  H.  Luce,  Oeneral  David  Samoff,  and 
many  other  great  leaders  addressed  the  Con- 
ference Prime  Minister  Wilson  of  England. 
King  Conswntlne  of  Greece  and  moat  of  the 
other  heads  of  stata  sent  messages  of  greet- 
Uuj  and  support  to  the  Conference. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Statea. 
Karl  Warren,  iaW  before  the  Conference  a 
summary  of  the  facta  which  Indicaw  the 
capacity  of  the  present  gcneraUon  to  create 
Efficient  new  Uw  and  legal  InstltuUons  to 
make  law  a  major  factor  In  world  oBslra. 
The  Chief  JuaUce  said: 

-Achieving  aiul  matotolnlng  a  rule  of  tow 
strong  enough  to  regulata  action  of  naUons 
and  individuals  in  the  world  community  U 
no  more  dreamy,  impossible  or  ImpracHcable 
than  waa  the  Idea  of  splitting  the  atom,  or 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  or  aendtog  a 
Siualle  to  Mats  a  few  yean  sgo.  I  belleva 
we  of  our  generaUon  can  transUta  the  cen- 
turies-old dream  of  a  world  ruled  by  tow 
from  dream  into  reality.  In  part,  my  be- 
lief Is  baaed  upon  the  imperatives  of  our 
day  which  make  thU  a  necessity  to  save 
ntanklnd  from  nuclear  holocaust.  In  part, 
my  belief  u  baaed  upon  the  fact  that  there 
is  more  law  and  Judicial  InsUtutlona  today, 
nauonally  and  Intamatlonal'y,  than  ever 
before  In  the  hUtory  of  mankind." 

He  then  cited  the  following:  (1)  We  know 
more  about  Uw  mtarnatlonolly  and  nation- 
ally than  any  other  generaUon:  (3)  more 
and  better  law  eilsU  today  within  each  na- 
tion- (3)  more  InternaUonal  law  ellsta;  (4) 
intarnauonal  Judical  bodies  have  grown  in 
number  and  uaefulnees:  (6)  extension  of  iii- 
tamatlonal  law  to  the  Irvdlvlduai  has  devel- 
ooed  a  larger  number  of  deferulers  and  lup- 
pSters  of  world  law:  (8)  traditional  Inter- 
nTtlonal  Uw  concepU  are  being  altered  to 
encompoas  the  history,  tradltlona.  customs 
and  needs  of  newly  Independent  nations: 
(71  heads  of  stata  are  increaatogly  using 
world  law  in  their  dialogue  and  oontacU  In 
their  conduct  of  foreign  relations:  (8)  the 
peoples  of  the  world  ore  Uicreaslngly  aware 
of  what  uw  can  do  for  peace:  (9)  the  legal 
profeaslon  U  becoming  organlMd  to  work 
cooperatively  on  a  worldwide  boala:  and  (10) 
the  growing  cooperation  among  Judges. 

President  Johnson  reafllimed  this  Nation's 
"continlUng  dedlooUon  to  the  rule  of  tow" 

"We  beUeve  that  M  the  surest  road  to  a 
fruitful  and  secure  peace." 
He  also  said: 

"U»w  la  the  greatest  human  Invenuon.  All 
the  reet  give  hUn  mastary  over  hU  world. 
Law  gives  him  maswry  over  himself." 

Commending  the  JurUU  and  lawyer*  at 
the  Conference  for  their  Initiative  and  lead- 
ership, he  concluded: 

"If  othera  Join  us.  then  the  time  may  y« 
come  when  you  and  your  coUeaguea  wlU  be 
honored  as  pathfinders  toward  th»  Bnal 
armlatlce  In  man's  war  against  hlmseU." 

The  substantive  work  ot  the  program  waa 
carried  on  prtnmrlly  Ui  panel  sesslona  which 
discussed  the  tollowUig  topics:  Easting  and 
Proposed  IntamatlonaJ  Oourta,  Space  Law, 
IntamaUonal  Law  In  Domestic  Courts.  Intar- 
natlonol  CMnmunications.  IntemaOonal 
Trade  and  Inveatment.  Arbitral  Tribunals. 
Human  Rights.  Inwmatlonal  Judicial  Co- 
operation. Disarmament.  Industrial  and  In- 


tallectual  Property  (le.,  potenu.  copyright, 
and  trademarks).  Creative  Research.  Bduca- 
tioo  In  International  Law.  and  the  Expand- 
ing Structiue  of  Intemataooal  Law:  Peace- 
keepmg.    CSeneral    Prtnclplea,    and    Intema- 
Uonal     OrganliaUona.     For    each    of    these 
topics  a  Work  Paper  summary  was  prepared 
by   one   ot   the   world's   leading   experts    In 
which  basic  problema  and  trends  were  de- 
scribed and  recommendations  mode  for  re- 
search  and  action.     After  the   Work   Paper 
had   been   presented    other    ponellsta   sum- 
marized prepared  papers  or  oonunenled  In- 
foonally    on    the    topic.     Participants    were 
given    the   opportunity   to   speak   from    the 
fioof  after  scheduled  speakers  had  made  their 
nreoentatlons.  .     ...... 

At  theae  work  sessions,  the  role  ot  adjudi- 
cation in  the  reooluaon  of  International  dls- 
putea was  delineated:  •nggesttons  wefj  mad* 
tor  the  unprovetnem  and  exponsloo  ot  inter- 
national law  and  UitamaUonal  legal  ""tltu- 
nona-  and  recommendatlona  were  submitted 
to  oonunue  studies  on  the  possible  usetul- 
nea  ot  regloiuu  and  specUllaed  courts. 
Panelisu  on  International  law  In  domeaUe 
courts  emphaslxed  the  oontrlbuUon  which 
such  oourta  can  make  to  Uitamatlonal  law 
and  dealt  with  the  fundamental  prtoclple 
that  intarnational  law  is  port  ot  the  law  of 
the  land.  Speakers  on  InternaUonal  com- 
munication, stressed  the  need  for  Uw  to  gov- 
ern an  expanded  global  satalllta  system. 

The  uansnatlonal  trade  panel  urged  the 
development  and  adoption  of  procedurea  for 
the   effecUve  resolution  o<   Investment  dis- 
putes  a  model  International  code  was  recom- 
mended.    Work  Paper  summaries  were  writ- 
ten  for    both   commercial    arbitration   and 
arbitration   between   states,   with   em^ssls 
on  the  improvement  of  proceduree.     Ponel- 
UU  on  human  rights  pointed  out  the  need  to 
improve     procedural     machUiery     ■»«     "" 
SSvored  to  show  that  such  right,  could  be 
nrotected  moet  effectively  by  aubatonUve  d»c- 
S^tTona.  agreements,  law.  and  trea"es     The 
panel  on  creative  reMsrch  In  Intwnatlonal 
laW  stressed  the  Importance  of  viewing  in- 
tarnational law  from  a  unlverMl  ra^r  tlian 
a  national  point  of  view,  and  endorsed  the 
project  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  an 
International  Peace  tor  an  International  Law 
ManueL     And  the  panel  on  the  expanding 
structure   of   InternaUonal   law   emphsalaed 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  United  NatWns. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  presided  over  special 
M^ons    attended   by    the   354    high    court 
Judges  from  lOB  nations,  and  other  JusUCM 
ot  Uie  United  Statea  Supreme  Court.    They 
dlacuased  cooperation  among  member,  of  the 
high  courta  of  the  world   to  further  world 
~ice  under  law.  future  exchange  of  oplnlooa 
Sd  the  need  for  a  World  Judicial  Confer- 
ence at  which  judges  could  f»^*°'^^^'^ 
oth«r  and   exchange   ideas   and  experiences. 
They  tatued  the  fact  that  the  Waahlngton 
conference  was  the  first  world-'wlde  meeting 
of  naUonal  high  court  Judge,  ever  held   and 
urged  further   meetings   aa   most   beneficial 
forthe  rule  of  law  both  naUonaUy  and  in- 

tematlonally.  

World-wide  attanUon  was  focused  on  ths 
Waslilngton  World  Conference  through  cele- 
brauon  of  Uie  first  world  tow  day  by  more 
than  100  nauons.  World  tow  day  was Jf"- 
clalmed  by  President  Johnson,  and  other 
heads  of  stata.  governors  of  states,  and  mc« 
than  700  mayors  and  city  coundto.  Sonie  of 
the  latter  proclamaUona  were  publl^ 
JolnUy  by  United  States  ciues  and  their 
"sUtar"  clOes  abroad. 

At  special  Conference  world  Uw  day  cere- 
monleaTaddresses  were  deUvered  by  the  Hon- 
orary Chairman.  Chief  JusUce  KUshuro 
Yokota  of  Japan,  the  Chairman.  Harold  E. 
Staaaen.  and  Lord  DenrUng,  Moater  of  the 
BolU  of  England. 

The  holding  of  the  first  World  Exhibit  of 
Law  Codea  and  HUtorlc  Documents  was 
Jilque.  At  the  head  of  th.  hjrtortcal 
documenta  on  dtoptoy  in  thto  exhibit,  waa 
tha  original  of  the  1335  Magna  Carta  fnjoi 
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EmtUmd  ujd  the  ortgln»U  of  the  Declarm- 
twL  of  U>«  "lUght.  of  MM"  from  FranM. 
Mmt  othtr  orlgln»l«  of  »nclmt  l»w  docu- 
menU  were  »1bo  loaned  to  tl>e  Conference  by 
other  nation..  The  orlglnaH  of  theae  jrMt 
law  Inatnimenta  were  eihlWttd  at  the  Ma^ 
tlonal  Arehlvea  BuUdlng  along  with  the  orl»- 
InaU  of  the  American  DBClaratloo  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Conatltutlon  of  the  fTnlted 
atatea  and  other  great  Uw  injtnimente. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  Paklatan  and 
IndU  aeeoud  to  lend  urgency  to  the  qiilet 
at  the  Conference  for  a  aound  path  U>  world 
peace  through  law  Throughout  the  week, 
leading  Jurlati  and  Uwyera  conferred  and 
labored  to  reach  common  ground  on  how  to 
mi  the  gapa  In  the  world'a  law  ■tructure;  and 
much  common  ground  waa  reached.  They 
were  however,  chiefly  Itereated  In  developing 
concrete  and  apedBc  plana  and  programs 
to  advance  the  rule  of  law  for  the  world 
community.  Over  and  over  again,  ipeekera 
recognised  the  unlveraay  agreement  that  a 
world  ruled  by  law  would  be  peaceful,  but 
Incited  that  the  real  head  lay  In  plana  to 
get  beyond  the  Idea  to  ipedflc  rulea  of  law 
and  legal  Inatltutlona  eo  that  euch  a  world 
can  come  Into  being  before  nuclear  holo- 
caust becomes  mankind's  fate. 

A  203-page  Work  Paper  iununarlilng  Inter- 
national law  and  experience  with  Interna- 
tional   legal    Inatltutlona   waa    given    to    all 
delegates.    An  8£0-page  looee-leaf  document 
entlUed  law  and  Judicial  ■yitems  of  naUona 
waa  also  given  to  many  of  the  participants. 
This  Volume  eummarlaed   the   facts   about 
Uw.  lawyers.  Judicial  systems,  and  legal  edu- 
cation In  no  countries.     It  also  contains  a 
partial  directory  of  leading  members  of  the 
legal  profeaalon  of  these  eountrlea.  t>ar  asso- 
clattoos  and  law  schools.    Because  of  the  ex- 
pense of  preparing  and  prtnung  this  Volume. 
It  was  released  at  the  Conference  to  foreign 
registrants,  ohsrter  and  sustaining  members 
of  ths  Center  only.    Both  of  these  documents 
are  imlqus.    In  essence,  those  sttending  the 
Wsshington  Conference  had  the  moat  com- 
plete  summary    of    law    in    the    world   ever 
preaentsd  to  any  group  at  such  a  meeting. 
This  enabled  them  to   take  an  overview  of 
law  In  the  world,  lu  strengths  and   weak- 
nsHes   nauonally    and   internationally,   and 
gave  them   a  background   from  which  they 
oould  move  forward  with  oonfldence  in  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  many  Ideas  and 
propoaala  laid  before  them.     This  loose-leaf 
Volume  will  be  updated  conUnuously  as  a 
basic   work   document   of   ths   World   Peace 
Through  Law  Center,  and  as  a  Directory  of 
leading  JTirisU  and  lawyers  of  each  nation. 
The  Conference  was  a  Joint  enterprise  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  United  States.     Some  400 
lawyers  served  on  60  Conference  committees. 
The  Plannlni  committee  of  80  bore  the  main 
brunt  of  thework.    It  met  monthly  for  more 
than  a  year  to   hammer  out  policies,   pro- 
gram and  details,  and  met  dally  throughout 
the  Conference.    These  lawyers  came,  at  their 
own  expense,  from  all  over  the  United  Statee 
to  these  planning  meetings. 

There  weffe  853  law  atudenta  from  58  law 
schools  who  served  as  escorts  or  Interpreters 
and  aides  to  the  dlsUnguished  Jurists  from 
abroad.  Some  180  US.  lawyers  (and  in  many 
Instances  their  wives)  also  acted  as  inter- 
preters in  nearly  every  language  and  dialect. 
In  many  instances.  OB  lawyers  and  Judges 
arranged  special  events,  such  as  dinners  and 
rsceptlona  for  the  Jurists  and  lawyers  of 
other  naUons.  There  were  308  newspaper, 
radio  and  TV  reporters  who  registered  In  the 
press  room  of  the  Conference,  not  counting 
ihe  more  than  lOO  reporters  srho  accom- 
psnled  President  Johnson  when  be  delivered 
hU  address.  The  paid  stall  of  translators, 
interpreters,  typists  andjOlher  employees  for 
the  Conference  numbered  over  100.  Of  the 
33000  registrants,  more  than  1000  were  from 
aboard.  While  Congress  waa  In  session.  Vice 
Presdent  Hubert  Humphrey  and  more  then 
200  senaKm,  members  of  tb*  Consresa  snd 
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their  ssalstanu  registered  as  partldpants. 
and  atUnded  one  or  mors  funcUons  of  the 
Conference.  _  . 

The  lawyers  of  the  United  BUtes  Bnanced 
ths  Conference  through  ths  Wcrld  Peace 
Through  Law  Oentsr,  now  in  Wsshington, 
DC  by  raising  over  1800.000  from  founda- 
tions. corpor.UoDS  and  individuals,  the  latter 
Including  some  3S0  law  Brms  who  gave  from 
aso  to  »S.0OO  toward  this  budget.  Ford 
FoundaUon  gave  •  150.000  toward  eipensss 
of  foreign  Judges.  Major  eipendltures  were 
for  simultaneous  translation  equipment  (aU 
sessions  were  in  spaniah.  French  and  Ing- 
usb)  and  Conference  personnel,  traveling 
and  hotel  expenses  of  foreign  Judges  unable 
to  pay  their  own  way  (to  Insure  that  all  na- 
tions could  be  repreaented).  e'Pen^  of  ex- 
perts, prtnung  and  maUlng.  Itla  •  •o>«5' 
if  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 

Conference  ended  up  In  the  black.  

The  announcement  by  the  BtecuUve  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Cen- 
ter of  iU  decUlon  to  move  ita  headquarters 
to  Oeneva.  and  to  maintain  there  a  world 
Uw  Ubrsry"  and  a  -world  uw  information 
clearinghouse"  for  Center  members.  Is  s 
ilant  rtsp  toward  making  ths  indicia  of  law 
Lore  readuy  available  and  thus  more  used 
and   usable    throughout    the    world 

At  the  nnal  plenary  aesslon  of  the  Confer- 
ence a  "Work  Program  to  Advance  a  World 
Rule  of  Law-  was  adopted  This  document 
Idenuned  and  recommended  research  proj- 
ects which  should  be  made,  and  encouraged 
the  support  of  certain  principles.  Institutions 
and  edu»tlonal  action.  It  also  pointed  out 
BlgniOcant  developments  in  world  Uw  slnos 
the  Athens  World  Peace  Through  Law  Con- 
ference in  1963. 

The  proposaU  made  with  respect  to  such 
InstltuUons  as  oourts  of  human  rights  else- 
where than  in  lurope.  where  one  has  already 
been  estabiuhed,  and  for  a  multl-llngual 
leial  dicuonary.  and  scores  of  other  Uw  sub- 
lets should  focus  sufllclent  attenUon  on 
thss^  needs  to  insure  essenUal  progress  to- 
ward fruition  of  ideas  into  concrete  estab- 
lishment. _ 

The  World  Peace  Through  Law  center 
urgea  scholars  the  world  over  to  take  the 
initiative  In  making  these  needed  studies. 
and  to  aid  and  encourage  this  essential  re- 
search particularly  in  the  Uw  schools  of  all 
natloii  The  Center  Itself  will  urge  lU  com- 
mittees to  make  useful  studies  and  reports 
and  will  seek  other  means  to  Dnanoe  and 
carry  out  those  resesrch  proposaU.  I>"'»^ 
many  world  Uw  projects  are  being  sent  to 
the  Center  from  aU  over  the  world. 

The  Conference  closed  with  a  "Declara- 
tion of  FWlh  in  World  Order  Under  Law, 
which  proclaimed  the  ties  between  universal 
concern  over  war  and  effective  procedures 
for  the  peaceful  decision  of  dUputea:  the 
responsibility  of  members  of. the  legal  pro- 
fession to  improve  the  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes: recognition  of  the  critical  nature  of 
many  current  dlsputesr  and  which  submitted 
that  oiUy  by  ths  appilcaUon  of  the  rule  of  Uw 
can  these  objectives  be  schleved.  In  thU 
Declaration  of  Palth,  the  particlpsnts  de- 
clared that  they—  .,  „  „  _i 
"1— BeafBrm  the  DecUratlon  of  Oeneral 
Principles  for  a  World  Rule  of  Law  adopted 
by  the  IVrst  World  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Lew  in  Athens.  Orsecs; 

"3i-Pleadge  their  continuing  acUvs  sup- 
port of  the  World  Peace  Through  l«w 
Center,  created  at  Athens,  and  its  global 
work  program! 

■•3_piedge  their  continuing,  devoted  Joint 
effort  within  their  respecUve  nations  and 
legal  organizations,  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  strengthening  and  expanding  world  law 
rules  and  srorld.  as  weU  as  regional,  legal 
and  JudlcUl  institutions-,  and 

-4 Declare  their  unahakeable  faith  that, 

whatever  transient  disputes  there  may  be.  a 
Just  world  order  under  law  can  be  achieved, 
and  that,  with  patient  determination  and 
bard  work.  It  wlU  be  achieved." 


By   every   yardsUck   of   measurement   the 
Washington   World   Conference   was    a    tre- 
mendous  success.      It   had   Inspiration.    In- 
formation, participation  and   hospitality  In 
abundance.     Another  world  conference  will 
be   held   In    IBST,   probably   in   Geneva      in 
the   mesJitime,    principal   emphasis    by    tl\e 
World  Pescs  Through  Law  Center  will  l>e  on 
concrete  progress  on  the  global  Work  Pro- 
gram  and   the   next  Conference.     Member- 
ahlp    In    the    World    Peace    Through    Law 
Center  U  open  to  all  members  of  the  legal 
profseslon.       Regulsr    membership     In     the 
WOTld   Peace   Through   Law   Center   is   only 
»10   per   year.   Charter   membership   U   »50. 
and  Sustaining  membership  Is  •lOO.     Mem- 
bers receive  s  mijnthly   buUetln,  can  serve 
on  one  of  the  Center's  95  committees,  re- 
ceive research  pamphlets  and.  If  Charter  or 
Sustaining   members,   receive   the   Law  and 
Lawyers  of  Nations,  the  looaeleaf  directory 
which  win  be  kept  up  to  data  by  the  ap- 
pointment  of   editors    in   each   nation.     All 
membeni   are  Usted   In  the  Directory  along 
srlth  their  addresses.  ^    ...   .    .v 

Ths  Conference  demonstrsted  that  the 
legal  profession  U  indeed  organising  Itself 
to  make  a  major  contrlbuUon  to  mankind  < 
future.  Thla  very  sticcessful  program  to 
strengthen  law  and  rules  and  legal  Institu- 
tions should  unquestionably  speed  the  day 
when  Uw  wiU  replace  force  ss  the  con- 
trolUng  factor  in  the  relaUonahip  of  nstlons 
to  each  other. 

Above  all,  the  worldwide  dialogfue  and 
friendships  generated  among  Uw  leaders  of 
naUona  makes  thU  program  a  tremendous 
factor  for  world  peace.  These  leaders  agree 
that  the  dream  of  a  world  rule  of  Uw  is 
within  man's  c«paclty  to  achieve.  They  are 
moving  reaUstJcally  to  transUte  that  dream 
into  concrete  reality. 
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Hit  Grit  Pars  Off 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  March  6, 1967 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eirtend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
onB  I  wt»h  to  Include  the  f  oUowlng  edi- 
torial from  the  Topeka,  Kans.,  DaUy 
Capital,  which  pays  deserved  tribute  to 
our  colleague  from  South  Dakota,  Bes 

RlITEt. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Congressman  REirn.  In  the  House  rtncc 
1961  when  we  both  came  to  the  87th 
Congress.  I  have  come  to  respect  hire 
and  value  his  friendship.  The  achieve- 
ments of  Bnf  RiirkL  exemplify  the 
greatness  of  America,  and  demonstrate 
the  rewards  of  Individual  Initiative  and 
community  service.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows; . 

Hn  Oarr  Pats  Ott 

What  a  school  dropout  from  a  minority 
group  can  do  If  he  sets  hU  mind  to  It  U 
Shown  In  the  career  of  Rep.  Ben  ReUel. 
R-8J>.  He  haa  risen  from  poverty  to  high 
accuim. 

Relfel  was  born  80  years  ago  in  an  In- 
dun  reservation  log  cabin  to  parents  who 
had  only  the  bare  necessltiss.  For  a  tlms 
he  quit  school,  but  Anally  decided  be  needed 
an  education  and  flnlahed  8th  grade  at  the 
age  of  18.  Then  he  went  on  to  complete 
high  school  and  college,  graduating  from 
South  Dakota  State  University  in  1932. 

After  World  War  n  Army  service.  Relfel 
decided  he  needed  still  more  education  and 


went  on  to  earn  a  masters  degree  and  a 
doctorate     in     pubUc     admlnutration     at 

In  195«,  because  of  hU  sccompUshmenU 
he  was  nsmed  "Outstanding  American  In- 
rtlun"  of  the  year.  Four  years  Uter  he  waa 
flrit  elected  to  Congress  and  has  served  m 
tlip  House  of  RepresenUtivee  since  then 

Now  a  poll  conducted  by  three  South  Da- 
vota  newspapers  shows  that  Relfel  would 
run  a  close  race  for  the  U.S.  Senate  against 
Sen  George  UcOovem,  a  former  Food  for 
Peace  director  who  U  completing  his  first 
Senate  term. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  poU  showed  Mc- 
Covern  making  his  strongest  showing  ainong 
farmers  and  Relfel  leading  by  a  wide  margin 
in  the  small  towns  and  cities. 

Reifel's  determination  to  get  ahead,  de- 
spite overwhelming  odds,  proves  that  the 
American  story  u  sUli  true:  A  poor  boy  with 
grit  still  can  succeed. 


Equal   OpportuBitjr   for  American   Ship- 
bailding 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or  cAiaroBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  t,  1967 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  inserted  In  the  Bicorb  the  remarks 
Of  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  so  as 
to  provide  on  equal  opportunity  for  that 
Industry  to  express  Its  views  concerning 
certain  statements  made  recently  with 
respect  to  Its  current  status. 

With  the  same  thought  in  mind.  I  am 
inserting  the  remarks  of  Mr.  John  T. 
QUbride.  president  of  Todd  Shipyards 
Corp..  which  were  delivered  before  the 
Western  ShipbuUdlng  AssocUUon  in  San 
FrancL«co  on  Friday.  February  3.  1967. 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  follow: 
AnDExss  ST  JOKH  T.  Gn^ami;.  PaasminT.  Todd 
SiimAaoa    Coap..    WssmcaN    SBiraoitntNa 
Association.   San   Psancisco,   Caut..  Feb- 
SDAST    3.    1967 

When  Bob  Mayer  asked  me  to  speak  st  the 
VBJL.  snnual  meeUng  I  was  delighted  to 
accept.  This  U  because  I  am  fully  aware 
of  aU  your  noble  alms— and  of  your  many 
accomplislunenu  to  date.  OrganUatioo  Is 
a  wonderful  thing— it  permlu  groups  such 
as  yours  to  formallae  and  develop  a  plan  of 
acUon— and  then  to  carry  out  that  project 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

My  aasociatee  In  New  York  have  told  me 
that  If  I  were  a  singer  they  would  write  a 
song  for  me  and  call  It— the  "Maritime 
Blues."  It  U  true,  I  suppose,  that  all  of 
us  hsve  been  singing  the  blues  in  recent 
years— but  I  think  that  we  have  now  arrived 
ai  s  crucial  point  In  our  struggle  and  pos- 
sibly the  days  ahead  will  produce  a  new  and 
wiser  maritime  policy  for  the  American  peo- 
ple Of  course,  we  cannot  hesitaM  at  this 
point — we  must  not  become  complacent 
about  our  objectives— rather  we  must  con- 
tinue at  every  opportunity  to  point  out  our 
maritime  weaknesses  and  ths  ImmodUte, 
critical  need  for  government  support  of  thU 
vital  econouUc  and  military  phase  of  our 
national  life.  We  are  at  a  low  point  now-- 
but  perbaps  we  are  ready  to  climb  up  out 
of  that  pit. 

We  could  trace  back  over  the  years  and 
recount  aU  the  deeds— or  the  Uck  of  deeds— 


that  helped  to  put  us  so  deejjly  in  IhU  mari- 
time pit.  But  you  know  aU  these  things — 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them  here — ^to 
rehash  or  redebate  the  situations  of  yes- 
terday. For  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  present  and  the  future.  There  is  no 
sense  In  daydreaming  of  "what  cMld  have 
been"  or  "what  should  have  been  '—when.  In 
reality,  we  are  concerned  with— "What  m  to 

our  problem  is— how  can  we  convince  oor 
lawmakers  that  the  US.  Merchant  Marine  U 
deserving  of  the  ftiffhcJl  priority?  There 
seems  to  be  an  enormity  of  evidence  In 
support  of  this  vievrpolnt^but  we  can  only 
hope  that  Washington  wlU  act  in  the  proper 

Being  by  nature  something  of  an  optlmUt 

I  like  to  feel  that  the  90th  Congresa  will 

take  the  Initiative  and  develop  long  overdue 
remedial  actions  so  necessary  to  permit  a 
reemergence  of  a  large,  strong  and  modern 
merchant  fleet— one  to  serve  our  Nation  and 
our  people  adequately  when  there  U  peace— 
and  one  that  wBl  truly  be  a  fourth  arm  of 
defense  in  time  o*  war.  There  have  already 
been  70  bllU  in  support  of  our  merchant 
marme  Introduced.  In  the  new  Congress. 
ThU  u  certsinly  a  reason  for  some  degree 
of  oonfldence  in  lis  future. 

AU  of  tu  are  closely  concerned  with  tms 
problem— and  we  can  take  a  measure  of 
pride  in  what  baa  so  far  been  accomplished— 
for,  with  our  protesting  voices  and  pens, 
we  have  already  awakened  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  people  to  the  porUously 
weak  condition  of  our  shipping  capability. 
The  administration  and  the  Congress  can 
no  longer  treat  the  aches  and  pains  of  our 
maritime  ailalra  with  the  same  Indiflcrence. 
Viet  Nam— more  than  any  single  lasue— has 
been  a  dynamic  demonstration  of  the  groes 
inadequacies  of  our  fleet — and  the  critical 
need  for  ships,  and  sUll  more  ships,  to 
maintain  our  flghUng  forces  m  thst  far-off 
land. 

In  the  past,  we  have  watched  with  frus- 
tration   as  Washington  wreaked   havoc  with 
the  msjltlme  budget.     With  a  foggy  crystal 
ball  and  a  capricious  hatchet,  the  expedient 
bureaucraU  have  tried  to  starve  out  a  very 
vital   function   of   American   life — and   they 
have  nearly  succeeded.     They  have  regarded 
America's  merchant  marine  as  something  of 
an  anachronism  in  this  modem  age— an  old- 
fashioned,    quaint    industry    in    an    era    of 
aerodynamics  .  .  .  cybernetics  —  snd    space. 
They  turn  haughtily  sway  from  an  piees  for 
action— their   heads    in   the   clouds   of   ths 
space   age— they   faU   to  take   notice  that, 
wtule  the  Communist  -rorld  has  multiplied 
Its  commercial  fleet,  our  lutlon  must  de- 
pend,   precarioiiely,   on   the   ships  of  other 
countries  to  carry  93  percent  of  its  enormous 
waterborne  commerce.     As  a  consequence- 
America's   political,   social    and   commercial 
prestige  throughout  the  world  has  suBered 
a  traumatic  blow.    This  moonstruck  phllos- 
ophy  has  threatened  otir  very  survival  aa  a 
great  nation — and  time  is  now  running  out. 
We  all  know— "one  learns  through  experi- 
ence ".     Surely  by  now  we  ought  to  know 
thU  lesson  very  well— we  ought  to  know  thst 
our  merchant  marine  U  something  we  can- 
not do  without— that  It  Is  something  which 
should  be  developed  snd  modernised — and 
always  kept  available  In  the  public  mterest. 
Too  often  In  the  past  we  have  been  dU- 
mlssed  with  thst  trite  and  tired  old  phrase — 
"insuinclent    funds".     You   wlU    sgrse   with 
me    I'm  sure,  thst  there  Is  muph  hypocrisy 
in  such  an  excuse.     I  believe  today  that  the 
present     Congress    would     approprUU    tlie 
funds   if  asked   by   those  who,   by   Uw.  are 
supposed  to  bring  to  fruition  ths  objsotlves 
of   that   Uw— the  development  and  preser- 
vation of  an  adequate  mcrchsnt  marine.    Yet 
we  And  that  the  greatest  detractors  and  ob- 
stscles  to  the  resurrection  of  our  maritime 
Industry  have  been  the  government  offlcUla 
responsible  for  lu  promotion. 
Our  shipping  and  our  shlpbuUdlnc  and 


repair  companies  hsve  performed  valiantly 
in  response  to  thU  country's  call  In  the  Viet- 
nam emergency.  Even  those  tired  old  "vic- 
toriss-  that  were  dragged  from  the  various 
mothball  BeeU.  have  performed  as  best  they 
could-ras  have  the  men  who  man  them — 
courageously  so.  Yet  our  industries  have  al- 
ways been  the  pariahs — the  outcasts,  con- 
aUtently  sullering  at  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment oBlclals  who  seenungly  cannot  dlstln- 
guUh  between  true  oosu  savings  and  value 
received  in  terms  of  the  naUonal  economy 
and  national  defense.  Road  beautlflcauon 
to  some  might  be  desirable  but  on  the  scale 
of  national  priorities  can  hardly  be  desig- 
nated as  essentUi.  Why  then  should  our 
peutlons  suffer  the  sorry  fate  of  a  pigeon- 
hole at  the  end  of  a  dark  blind  aUey  m 
Washington? 

Just  recently  an  ugly  old  monster  reared 
its  head  again— voices  m  Washington  began 
to  sing  once  more  their  mournful  dirge — • 
OS.  merchant  ships  should  be  built  Ui  ship- 
yards overseas  rather  than  at  home.  The 
secretary  of  the  new  department  of  trana- 
portallon— the  Hon  Alan  S.  Boyd— crlticUed 
the  costs  and  elBclently  of  American  yards 
and  said  that  shipowners  should  be  allowed 
to  acquire  their  ahlps  In  foreign  yarda.  Mr. 
Boyd  predicted  thst  as  soon  as  thU 
was  done — suddelUy.  miraculously — Ameri- 
can yards  would  become  more  eOlclent  and 
■  ever  ao  mucJi  more  competitive  in  the  world 
ourket.     This — of  course— U  nonsensel 

The  gentleman  thinks  shipbuilders  hero 
have  no  Incentive  to  be  competitive,  like  the 
American  automobile  oomponlea  who  must 
compete  with  Volkeswagen  and  others.  ThU 
an  aljsurd  compsrison. 

If  you  are  the  German  and  I  am  the  Amer- 
ican—you are  cerUln  to  build  the  car 
cheaper  tiian  I  can.  But  dont  forget — 
when  VDur  German  car  gets  over  here  mto 
the  American  market,  it  u  subject  to  a 
tariff— therefore.  I,  the  American,  get  a  de- 
gree of  protection  from  you. 

"rhoae  who  claim  that  we  ahould  build  our 
ships  in  foreign  ysrds.  havs  yet  to  suggest 
a  tariff  that  would  be  a  protection  for  ua 
What's  good  for  the  goose,  ought  to  t>e  good 
for  the  gander.  Without  such  a  tariff — or 
some  form  of  government  help  to  our  ship- 
yards— basic  schoolboy  arltmetlc  will  teU  you 
that  we  cannot  compete  doUar  for  dollar 
with  the  foreigners — today  or  any  day  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  ThU  same  concept  ap- 
pllM  to  whiterer  you  care  to  name — oars  or 
curtain  rods  .  .  .  ships  or  shotguns.  The  ei- 
planaUon  U  based  on  economics — all  our 
costs — Uljor  and  material  are  higher — but 
that's  because  we  Americans  happen  to  enjoy 
the  highest  living  standards  In  the  world. 
We  should  be  proud  of  this  fact — certainly 
not  apologetic. 

Mr.  Boyd  must  know  Ihta  Just  shout  sny- 
thlng  can  be  built  or  mantifacttired  cheaper 
Uj  a  foreign  land.  Why  not  build  our 
bridges,  or  sections  of  bridges,  foreign  and 
th«i  carry  them  over  here  at  conslderahU 
savings?  No  one  ever  seems  to  suggest  liiU. 
The  analogy  extends  to  countless  things. 
Yet  all  those  other  Industries  never  seem  to 
have  need  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  sUegatlon  that  they  are  not  compeUtlve 
with  their  foreign  counterparts.  The  ex- 
ponents of  "build  sbroad"  say  that  such  a 
method  would  stlmuUte  American  yards— I 
say — it  will  destroy  them  long  before  it  stlm- 
uUtes  them  to  do  anything  at  aU. 

There  are  two  ways  to  make  us  slgnlfl- 
cantly  more  compeUtlve  with  foreign  ship- 
builders and  they  are  basic: 

pirst — an  improvement  in  the  procurement 
environment.  Contract  procedures,  contract 
administration  and  reguUtory  requirements, 
largely  dictated  by  the  Government,  are 
vastly  more  stringent  than  those  of  other 
countries,  and  are  cost  sddltlve  in  terms  of 
time  and  money. 

Second — more  ahlpa  to  btUld.  You  can't 
achieve  opUmum  production  in  abipbulldlng 
(or  In  any  other  industry)  on  a  spdne  OUt  of 
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a  rtop  and  stirt  program  pUffued  by  an  un- 
certain tlma  frame. 

A  sertM  producuon  of  veuela  would  re«\Ut 
In  sutMtantlal  cost  aavlnBii — multiple  pro- 
duction of  »tand»rdi«ed  veasels  on  muJtl-year 
contract*  are  bound  to  produce  great  sartnga. 
Baalc  economics  tell*  uj  that  the  potenOal 
for  coet  aaTlngs  Increaaea  with  the  slM  of  lb© 
production  run.  This  U  aometumg  that 
Americans  have  always  advocateU^U  Is  an 
economic  fact  of  Uf e. 

It  ts  a  bitter  plU  to  nrallow — bo  listen  to 
these  well-intentioned  critics  who  tell  ua 
that  we  mtiat  get  modem,  and  update  our- 
selves. America's  ■hlpbullders  perfected  the 
assembly  line  technique  of  building  stan- 
dardised ships  In  multiple  numbers — before 
and  during  World  War  n.  We  are  no  stran- 
gers to  these  methods,  and  we  yearn  to  put 
them  m  operation  ooce  again.  We  certainly 
wered't  uslDg  antiquated  met^iods  when, 
during  ihe  war.  we  were  able  to  turn  out 
flTs  ships  every  34  hours.  We  can  build  for 
the  United  ata,t«s  the  greatest  merchant  fleet 
on  earth.  All  we  need  Is  the  "go  ahe*d"  and 
the  cutting  of  bureaucratic  strings — and  we*U 
do  It  with  a  speed,  efflclency  and  thorough- 
ness undreamed  of  by  the  Russians  or  any 
Other  shipbuilders  of  the  world  today. 

You  shipyard  men  know  that  our  yards 
are  already  fiercely  competitive.  The  awards 
of  shipbuilding  contracts  are  based  on  the 
results  of  bids — and  the  competition  is  keen 
Indeed.  Tou  dont  need  me  to  tell  you  this 
Wh&t  would  this  build  abroad  scheme  do 
to  our  employment  picture?  What  of  the 
hundreds  <rf  thousands  employed  In  Ameri- 
can yards  and  In  the  attendant  industries? 
Wbat  of  the  teclmlcal  skills  Irretrievably 
lost?  Would  the  Government  prefer  that 
they  be  added  to  the  welfare  roles?— To  be- 
come social  Issues  rather  than  productive 
workeraf 

What  of  our  balance  of  payments  dilemma? 
In  ths  latest  edition  of  Harvard  Bevlew.  one 
c»n  i«ad  a  careful  critique  of  this  very  sensl- 
Uve  subject.  Let  me  quote  Jxist  one  slgnU- 
leant  line:  "Barring  unforeeeen  changes  of 
a  favorable  nature  In  our  international  p«.y- 
menta  position,  ths  VS.  could  become  flnsn- 
claily  nonviable  at  some  point  In  the  next  six 
years'*.  If  this  Is  the  esse — does  It  seem  logi- 
cal and  prudent  to  add  to  the  problem  by 
speeding  untold  millions  of  U.S.  dollan  In 
ahiptyards  overseas? 

To  Mr.  Boyd,  and  all  ths  others  who  are 
ooncemed  with  the  -wmys  and  means"  ot 
making  American  shipyards  man  oompetl- 
ti7«— my  answer  Is  th*t— If  our  shipyard 
"wajfs^  are  smpty — well  never  have  the 
"meant". 

vyntunAtaly,  we  who  work  tor  shipyards 
are  a  hardy  kxt.  Wa  can  take  these  ups  and 
downs  on  the  national  roller  coaster,  with- 
out getting  too  many  lumps.  In  periods  of 
total  war,  the  ahlpyards  are  treated  with 
great  respect.  .  .  .  But.  oht — In  those  periods 
between  the  wars,  we  are  really  treated  with 
aoom.  All  our  popularity  Is  gone.  But  some- 
tKTW — our  constitutions  and  our  psyches  man- 
age to  survive  this  kicking -around,  and  wa 
ue  ready  again — whenever  the  bugle  blows. 
And  now  for  the  budget — tt  would  seem 
tbxt  the  "shipping  In  ihambles"  condition 
will  continue — untU,  and  unleas.  Oongreos 
doee  something  about  It.  It  appeaxs  that 
once  again  we  will  build  our  favorite  number 
of  ocxnmerclal  vessels^lS — while  the  Rus- 
sians go  on  building  hundreds.  Two  years 
ago  the  state  of  the  Union  message  promised 
a  new  policy  for  us — that  was  2  years  ago— 
this  time,  we  weren't  even  mentioned.  And 
U  ere  expect  or  insist  on  more  sttentlon  w«_ 
wUl  probably  appear  to  be  uninformed,  tm- 
enlightened,  uninspired  or  mjtybe  even,  nn- 
pfttrtotic- 

We  b»v«  lu  reooarse.  gentlemen,  other  than 
to  plM*  oar  dapendene*  tn  tb*  iMDdft  «< 


Congress — ^nrt  this  provides  the  one  bright 
spot  in  this  otherwise  sorry  message. 

Chairman  Garm*tz  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Plsherlea  Committee  has  warned 
that  the  naUonaJ  security  Is  critically  en- 
dangered by  failure  to  revitalise  and  rebuild 
the  merchant  fleet  to  serve  the  necfls  of  the 
U.S.  worldwide  economic  and  military  com- 
mitments. He  is  surely  not  alone  in  this 
conviction. 

As  a  step  towards  solution  of  the  present 
dUemma,  he  h»s  Introduced  a  Mil  to  the 
Congras  calling  for  an  Independent  mari- 
time agency.  I  think  he  feels  that  thU  Is 
the  only  way  that  our  Nation's  maritime  af- 
fairs will  be  inirured  of  proper  attention.  I 
personally  must  agree—/  don't  think  the  De- 
partment  of  Trsn'porftffion  is  the  place  for 
the  Maritime  Adminirtraf  ion /—especially  In 
light  of  the  curious,  paradoxical  and  erron- 
eous brand  of  shipbuilding  economics  es- 
poused by  Secretary  Boyd. 

As  I  said  before — 70  bills  In  our  favor  have 
already  been  presented  to  the  new  Congreas — 
certainly  some  good  will  come  d  all  this. 
Before  concluding,  I  should  ^lst  like  to 
mention  the  Oovemment's  announced  Inten- 
tion to  lay  up  the  N.S.  Satfannah.  the  world's 
first  nuclear  powered  merchant  ship.  We  in 
Todd  will  feel  the  effects  of  this  budgetary 
cutback  since  we  hold  the  vessels  servicing 
contract.  Yet  I  feel  that  most  Americans,  If 
aware  of  the  international  goodwill  and  the 
demonstration  of  American  technical  prowess 
which  accrue  to  our  Nation  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Savannah,  would  hardly  agree 
with  the  Government's  decision  to  save  Z^ 
million  dollars  per  year  by  laying  up  the 
veeset.  I  can  tell  you  that  It  wUl  be  quite 
ooetly  both  In  time  and  money  to  place  thU 
ahlp  In  lay-up.  I  think  it  is  the  wrong 
thing  to  do.  It  has  been  a  success  com- 
mercially and  oerUlnly  there  la  a  great  de- 
mand for  ships  at  this  time.  More  impor- 
tant— the  experience  and  technical  know- 
how  gained  from  the  operation  of  this  ves- 
sel— which  was  to  be  the  forenmner  of 
future  nuclear  fleets— Is  enough  to  Justify 
such  minimal  operating  costs.  This  "penny- 
wise  potmd  foolish"  jwlicy  seems  a  pathetic 
gesture  in  light  of  such  monumental  Gov- 
ernment spending.  It  is  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  distinct  advantages  national  prestige 
and  technical  progress  can  bring. 

In  the  spOTtlng  world  there  Is  an  ex- 
pression— 'Tfs  the  last  push  that  wins  the 
game."  This  may  be  ths  time  for  Just  such 
a  Isst  push.  How  can  we  help  to  reecue 
our  sinking  merchant  fleet  and  strengthen 
our  system  of  private  shlpyarda? 

We  can  all  enter  a  strong  and  resolute 
partnership — labor  and  management,  united 
In  a  common  front.  We  can  utilise  every 
talent  we  poaseei  to  push  this  fight  to  a 
successful  and  satisfying  conclusion.  Today 
we  are  in  the  doldrums  of  inaction — driven 
to  the  wall — but  perhaps  t«norrow  our  Na- 
tion will  determine  that  it  must  be  sea- 
minded  and  trade-minded — as  well  as  alr- 
mlnded  and  epace-mlnded.  We  can  practice 
and  preach  a  goepel  of  maritime  progress  In 
this  land  of  ours — Jomed  together  In  this 
fljiit  for  survival.  Tliore  Is  no  place  for  the 
lone  wolf — or  for  the  squeamish  or  tender  of 
heart. 

Ijet  us  challenge  by  forceful  and  continuous 
debate  the  imlnfonned  and  hence  dangerous 
thinking  of  maritime  matters  that  exists  In 
Washington  today.  This  Is  the  American 
way — and  it  Is  oar  duty  and  obligation  to 
speak  out  because  we  are  knowledgeable  oo 
this  national  problem  and  history  supports 
our  views.  Prevail  we  must  If  our  industry 
Is  to  survive — more  Important.  If  our  Nation's 
welfare  la  to  b«  protected. 
Thank  you. 


Rho^tU  Poses  Moral  for  U  Tkant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALxrosNu 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIV^ES 

Monday,  March  6, 1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  evi- 
dence Is  pUlng  up  rapidly  against  the 
action  which  our  country  took  In  voting 
to  Impose  compulsory  sanctions  on  Rho- 
desia. Mr.  Jan\es  J.  Kllpa trick,  a  very 
prominent  columnist,  vUlted  Rhodesia 
and  wrote  the  following  column,  which 
was  published  In  the  Washington  Star 
on  March  2.  1967.  His  column  entitled 
"Rhodesia  Poses  Moral  for  U  Thant." 
follows : 

Bkoossu  Posss  UosiU.  roa  V  Tbant 
(By  James  J.  KllpatHek) 
HiFFO  VsLLXT.  RnoDSSU. — ^The  story  of 
Rhodesia  today  is  at  bottom  the  story  of  Tom 
Murray  IfacDougall.  In  one  application  or 
another,  the  story  recurs  throughout  thU 
busy,  bursting  land.  It  Is  a  story  of  men 
with  a  capacity  for  both  dreaming  and  build- 
ing, proud  men.  stubborn  men,  and  tt  Is  a 
story  that  carries  s  moni  tor  U  Thant  to 
ponder:  Rhodeslans  were  not  made  to 
knuckle  under.  The  sanctions  Imposed  by 
the  United  Nations  will  never  bring  Rhodeila 
to  her  knees. 

UacCKiugall  was  a  young  Bcotaman  who 
came  to  South  Africa  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Anglo-Boer  War.  With  the  war's  end.  he 
turned  to  transport  riding  In  the  eastern 
Transvaal.  In  IBOfl.  after  a  few  years  spent 
In  gold  mining  and  farming,  he  trekked 
north,  across  the  Limpopo,  and  came  at  last 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mtlllkwe  R^rer. 

pause  with  him  for  a  moment  as  he  reins 
In  hU  horse.  What  Tom  MacDougaU  saw 
60  years  ago.  from  a  barren  hill  overlooking 
the  raln-BWoUen  river  Is  In  many  ways  what 
one  sees  today  from  a  low-flying  plane:  No 
roads,  no  paths,  no  power  lines,  a  wasteland 
of  black  atone  and  red  earth,  ant  hUls,  scrub 
trees.  By  dawn  the  honey  ridges  of  the 
Mateke  HUls  Ue  Uke  baaalt  crocodiles,  sleep- 
ing through  millennia.  Here  and  there,  a 
toadstool  cluster  of  thatched  roofs  marks  a 
mud-hut  village. 

MacIXtugall  sat  motionless  above  the  river, 
easy  in  his  saddle,  and  saw  a  dream  of  para- 
dise. He  saw  dams.  Irrigation  ditches,  green 
fields.  For  ten  years  he  clung  to  that  dream. 
working  and  saving,  until  he  oould  obtain  s 
vast  grant  of  land.  World  War  I  threw  him 
back.  He  persevered.  The  post-war  deprw- 
aion  nearly  whipped  him.  Be  kept  working 
In  1933.  he  began  digging  the  first  eight  miles 
of  Irrigation  canal.  1.400  feet  of  It  through 
granite.  It  took  him  seven  yesrs  to  build 
that  canal,  but  he  built  it.  He  fought 
malaria,  burmng  heat,  wild  waters,  the  rav- 
ages of  lions  and  hippos.  By  1931.  the  Job 
was  done:  by  1935  his  first  cane  was  growing. 
It  took  h'Tw  two  more  years  to  haul  In  the 
machinery  for  a  sugar  mUl.  one  heavy  piece 
at  a  time,  but  he  never  gave  up.  In  1937,  the 
mill  began  to  produce. 

Thirty  years  have  since  elapsed.  (Mac- 
Dougall  died  In  the  spring  of  IMM) .  In  this 
Ume.  private  capital  has  poured  In;  the 
Rhodeslan  government  has  created  the  8abl- 
Umpopo  Authority;  the  associated  ooro- 
panlas  of  Triangle.  Ltd..  alone  have  mors 
than  300,000  acrea  tmder  active  cultivation. 
Prom  the  air.  one  sees  two  great  dams  and 
mora  than  a  hundred  storage  dams,  300  mites 
of  neaUy  paved  canaU.  IJKW  miles  of  roads; 
great  fields  of  growing  sugar  cane  unroll  like 
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Bber  maU  cyf  Kelly  green  acrou  the  barren 
Und,  Two  maaalve  BUgar  mllU.  M  modern  »a 
,n;  mlUe  m  the  world,  •houlder  their  emoke- 
»uclca  Into  the  azure  eky. 

A  vultor  to  the  Trtangle-Hlppo  Valley 
drceiopment  return*  with  a  thick  aheal  of 
.uiutlci — tone  ot  sugar,  fleet*  or  truck*, 
plans  for  additional  dam* — but  these  are  of 
lew  Importance  than  the  human  Bide  of  the 
Btory.  Because  of  the  dream,  the  war*,  the 
know-how.  the  Btubborneea,  the  Investment, 
upwards  of  ©0.000  Africans  now  are  employed 
In  the  Sabl-Umpopo.  Many  of  them  still 
dwell  In  the  prlmltlTe  mud  hut*,  but  at 
BftonlBhlng  speed.  ttoe*e  are  yielding  to  neat 
rowB  of  company  housing.  There  are  schools 
for  them.  ccunmuiUty  halls,  a  tidy  little 
hospital.  Within  the  mills,  Africans  advance 
■tesdlly  from  manual  laborers  to  skilled 
bands. 

From  the  point  of  rtew  of  the  American 
social  critic,  to  be  sure,  the  whole  picture 
doubtleas  Is  outrageous.  The  tiny  European 
commuiUty  (1.000  white*  In  the  midst  of 
300.000  blacks)  has  a  country  club,  a  polo 
field,  a  BWlmmlng  pool,  a  private  school,  and 
Ihese  amenities  are  maintained  apart  from 
the  native  population.  The  syBtem  c^wrates 
by  peternalUm  on  a  grand  scale,  tn  which 
the  African  workers  are  furnished  with  food, 
housing,  recreation,  work  clothes,  medical 
care.  Their  cash  wages  may  average  MO  a 
month  In  the  ugly  w«d.  they  are  "ei- 
plolted"  for  the  shareholders  of  Triangle. 
Ltd..  and   lu  subaldlary  Arms. 

Tet  a  thougbtful  visitor  goe*  away  with  a 
conviction  that  In  RhodeaU.  at  this  point  In 
It*  history,  the  system  1*  the  best  that  poe- 
ilbly  could  be  devised.  The  typical  African 
caoecutter  Is  no  more  capable  of  nourishing 
llscIX)ugalrs  dream,  and  seeing  It  to  fulfill- 
ment, than  he  Is  capable  of  Imagining  a 
spscecruft  and  sending  It  Into  orbit.  By 
sny  standards  of  a  mature  civilization,  he  Is 
s  child.  Pot  a  period  of  many  years,  he 
must  be  led  by  the  hand,  coaxed  Into  schools, 
mtored  In  English,  lifted  from  the  fearful 
remoteneas  ot  the  veld.  The  financial  re- 
sources required  for  thU  prodigious  task  are 
psthetlcally  limited;  and  with  UN  sanctions 
applied  to  Rhodeslan  sugar,  the  mill*  face 
on  uncertain  future. 

BlacDougall's  successors  In  spirit  not  are 
daunted.  The  sanctions  are  seen  a*  an 
obstacle,  like  1.400  feet  of  grsolte  oc  a  bad 
rainy  season.  The  white  leadership  of  the 
country,  keenly  aware  of  lu  responsibility  for 
the  well-being  of  the  blacks,  will  keep  chip- 
ping away  at  a  vision  of  the  good  life  In 
which  all  races  may  share. 


Through  an  understandaBle  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  a  well-meaning 
staff  member,  a  Colorado  River  Baaln 
project  bill  bearing  my  name  waa  filed 
with  the  Clerk  on  March  1.  It  waa 
numbered  H.R.  6416  and  It  bore  a  start- 
ling— to  use  a  mild  expletive — resem- 
blance to  legislation  introduced  earlier 
in  the  current  session  by  ray  good  friends 
of  the  Arlisona  delegation. 

Now.  of  course,  I  realize  that  those 
very  able  gentlemen  are  possessed  of  a 
certain  sense  of  urgency  in  their  pursuit 
of  water  for  their  delightfully  arid  State. 
However,  my  approach  to  the  solution 
of  that  problem  does  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  that  of  my  thirsty  neigh- 
bors. Uke  ail  good  Califomians  I  sym- 
pathi7e  deeply  with  their  plight,  but  It 
must  be  admitted,  oven  by  them,  that 
oosponsorship  of  their  legislation  is 
carrying  friendship  to  the  brink.  Amity 
is  one  thing  in  the  West:  water  is  an- 
other. So.  I  hasten  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues in  particular  and  Califomians 
generally,  that  the  error  will  be  rectified 
this  very  day. 

Although  this  private  faux  pas  is  un- 
precedented in  my  congressional  career, 
so  was  my  heart  atWclc.  California  has 
a  very  vital  stake  In  any  legislation 
affecting  the  Colorado  River  water  sup- 
ply and  it  Is  my  intention,  as  always, 
to  protect  her  righu.  entitlements  and 
citi«ns'  welfare. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing— 
personally — a  bill  which  not  only  at- 
tempts to  serve  the  best  purposes  of  Cal- 
ifonUa.  but  her  six  States  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  as  well.  It  is  identical 
with  proposed  legislation  filed  previous- 
ly by  four  of  my  California  House  col- 
leagues and  by  California's  senior  Sena- 
tor In  addition  to  other  virtues,  these 
proposals  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California  and 
will  provide  that  elusive  water  for  our 
longsuffering  Arizona  friends. 
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"straw   that 


Hit.  6416  InadTerteBtly  latroduced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  couroaNi* 
m  THE  HOOag  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Itonday.  March  S.  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  18,  1967,  I  suffered 
a  heart  attack  and  was  hospitalized  for 
23  days.  Subsequently  I  was  confined 
for  a  period  of  time  at  home  in  connec- 
tion with  my  recuperation.  Lest  any  of 
the  Members  of  this  distinguished  body 
get  the  impression  that  my  recent  inca- 
pacitation affected  either  my  faculties 
or  my  loyalty  to  California.  I  wish  to 
state  explicitly  for  the  record  that 
neither  diagnosis  Is  correct.  One  might 
say.  rather,  that  something  rather  funity 
happened  on  the  way  to  the  "bill 
hopper." 


Wai  Coacreu  Act? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   ^mNSTLVSKIA 

D«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6.  1967 
Mr.  GOODLINO.  B4r.  Speaker,  con- 
siderable controversy  currently  is  cen- 
tering around  whether  or  not  a  6-pcrocnt 
surtax  should  be  Imposed  upon  the 
American  people  to  foot  the  bill  not  only 
for  the  Vietnam  war,  but  also  for  various 
and  sundry  nonemergency  programs 
managed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  administration  appears  to  be  wor- 
ried about  deficits. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  contnrf 
deflcltA  In  the  budget ;  that  la,  by  tax- 
ing the  people  heavily  enough  to  malca 
Income  equal  outgo  or  bf  cutting  ba^ 
on  Federal  spending  on  unnecessary  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  taxpayer 
already  Is  staggering  under  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  taxes.  Federal.  State,  and  local, 
and  to  place  an  added  weight  of  a  ft-per- 


cent  surtax  could  be.  the 
breaks  the  camel's  back." 

Some  observations  on  spending  and 
taxing  are  expressed  In  the  March,  1967, 
Issue  of  the  Voice  of  Organized  Agricul- 
ture, a  monthly  publication  Issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmers' Association.  The 
article  Is  entitled  "It's  Up  to  Congress." 
and  because  of  its  timely  nature.  I  Insert 
tt  Into  the  CoMCBKssioN.^L  Recoro: 

It's  Up  to  Congkess 
PlBgued  with  contlnuwl  rising  costa  of  pro- 
duction, formeTB  could  find  little  encourage- 
ment m  the  Preeldent'i  State  ot  the  Union 
message  with  lt«  monotonoue  theme  ot 
spend  end  spend  utd  tax  end  t&x. 

There  wm  nothing  In  the  dreary  hour  and 
15  minute  recital  ot  Great  Society  plautudee 
to  narrow  the  credibility  gap  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Chief  Executive  as 
to  the  toUl  spending  budget  foe  the  coailng 
fiscal  year. 

The  Image  of  a  frugal  executtve  who  talked 
of  keeping  federal  expenditures  under  the 
SlOO  billion  mark  baa  long  disappeared  from 
the  Washington  scene. 

A  year  ago.  the  admlnUtraUve  spending 
budget  was  estimated  at  SiIS^  biUloo  for 
fiscal  1B67.  and  this  la  expected  to  be  some 
»14  biUton  short  of  the  mark. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  the 
Preaident  said  that  the  spending  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  stsrUng  July  1  would  be  1135 
billion  and  that  estimated  Income  would  run 
•  laflO  blUlon.  aasumlng  CongreM  pasaee  ths 
6  per  cent  surcharge  tax.  This  would  leave 
a  deficit  of  S8.1  billion. 

Based  on  the  record  of  the  AdmlnUtrallons 
past  estimates  and  forecasta.  tbaee  figures 
have  little  if  any  real  meaning  in  any  serious 
consideration  of  the  government's  actual 
fiscal  position. 

Even  If  the  Administration's  budget  figures 
could  be  taken  at  face  value,  the  Johnson 
policy  of  defldt  spending  and  refusal  to  make 
any  cuts  in  non-defense  expenditures,  can 
only  mean  tnon  inflation. 

Continued  inflation  spells  further  increases 
in  production  costs  tot  operating  farmers, 
and  further  slaahes  In  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  of  everyone,  including  those  liv- 
ing on  pensions  and  tnoome  from  savings. 
The  feigned  interest  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive In  the  plight  of  those  soloiy  depend-  , 
ent  on  Sodai  Security  paymenu  Is  a  cruel 
mockery.  As  a  sop  to  such  reclplenu  who 
have  had  their  doUars  repeatedly  devalued, 
the  Administration  la  proposing  a  30  per 
cent  increase  in  Social  Security  payments. 

Such  chicanery  Increaaea  the  slgnlfloanos 
of  last  November's  elecUona.  Oongreaa  can 
do  no  less  than  to  carry  out  the  mandate  ot 
the  people  and  demand  substantial  cuta  in 
federal  spending  tor  ihe  coming  fisoal  year. 


Tkt  Vote  01  Ei-ReprcseatattTe  Pawell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALtro&HU 
IN  THK  HOnSg  OF  RBPRKSEHTATIVX8 

Uonday,  March  1. 19{7 
Mr.  HOLIFIBJ3.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  place 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  R»eo»o  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Loe  Angelea  Times  of 
Marcti  J,  I»«7.  entitled  "The  Vote  oci 
ei-RepreaentaHTe  Powell." 

I  am  pleased  that  this  paper,  which 
hli  circulation  In  Loe  Angelea  and  my 
district  was  able  t»  clarify  the  confused 
parliamentary  procedural  queatlons 
whieb  developed  durtnc  the  oonsldera- 
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tion  of  the  special  committee's  House 
Resolution  278.  I  supported  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  oommlttee  all  the  way. 
because  I  fdt  that  It  was  the  oonatltu- 
tional  way  to  approach  the  problem.  I 
beUeve  that  denial  of  the  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  stipulated  fine,  and  having  to 
stand  for  censure  m  the  weU  of  the 
House— were  adequate  measures  to  meet 
the  pi-oblem  of  Mr.  PoweU's  behavior  in 
previous  Congresses. 

I  am  also  of  the  strong  opinion  that 
the  findings  of  the  committee  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Mr.  PoweU  met  consUtutlonal 
requiranents  for  seating,  as  stated  in  the 
finally  adopted  preamble  to  House  Reso- 
lution 278— ■First.  Adam  Clayton  PoweU 
possesses  the  requisite  quallficaUons  of 
age  citizenship,  and  inhabitancy  for 
membership  In  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives and  holds  a  Certlflcate  of  Election 
from  the  State  of  New  York"— that  these 
findings  wiU  be  upheld  by  the  courts.  I 
predict,  therefore,  that  we  have  not 
solved  the  final  problem  and  that  we  will 
be  preMnted  with  It  again  In  the  near 
future. 

Along  with  201  other  Members  I  was 
reluctant  to  overturn  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  special  committee  and 
nullfy  the  actions  of  the  citizens  of  the 
18th  District  of  New  York,  and  the  offi- 
cial certiflcaUon  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  Mr.  PoweU  had  been  duly 
elected  The  procedure  of  the  special 
bipartlmn  committee  was  constitution- 
aUy  proper.  An  altemaUve  proce- 
dure which  would  have  been  con- 
stJtutlonaUy  proper  would  have  been  to 
seat  Mr.  PoweU  and  then  expel  him  for 
malfeasance  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  rather 
than  a  simply  majority,  as  provided  In 
article  I.  section  5.  clause  3  of  Uie 
VB  Constitution.  Had  this  alternative 
been  recommended  by  the  special  com- 
mittee. I  would  also  have  supported  that 
rec<»nmendaUon. 

The  March  3  editorial  In  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  comprises  a  fair  evaluation 
of  the  actions  of  the  House  and  essen- 
tially supports  my  Judgment,  and  that  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  leader- 
■blp  of  the  House. 
The  article  follows: 
Tm  Van  ok  Ki-RmuBiirrATivi  Powiti. 
The  HoDM  «  RepTMMititlyM  Kted  mons 
out  of  hyrterla  than  rtMon  when  It  TOtea 
to  deny  Adun  Clayton  PoweU  him  »e«t. 

Ot  »U  the  optlone  eviUable  to  them,  the 
maJoiitT  ol  HouM  membere  choee  the  mo«t 
UB«ult»t>Ie  punlehment  The  reeult  wUl  al- 
moet  surely  bo  to  extend  rether  than  to  end 
the  PoweU  me««  In  Congreee. 

Powell  indeed  dMerye.  to  be  ponHhed  tor 
what  a  select  House  committee  deacrlbed  se 
"rma  misconduct.-  The  committee  charged 
that  Powell  u  chairman  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  padded  payrolU. 
falsined  travel  vouchers  and  took  private 
trips  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

House  membera.  however,  rejected  the 
committee's  recommendation  that  Powell  be 
"censured  and  condemned.-  stripped  of  an 
seniority  and  forced  to  pay  back  tW.OOO  of 
the  government  funds  he  allegedly  misused— 
BunUhment  that  would  have  been  among  the 
moet  severe  ever  Unpo~d  by  the  House 

Instead,  the  vote  was  307-Ufl  for  the  dubi- 
ous act  of  excluding  PoweU  from  tHe  80th 
Congress  and  denying  hla  oonsUtuency  rep- 

reeentatlon.  

The  constitution,  which  authorteea  Con- 
greaa  to  o«Daur»  or  to  expel  its  members,  alao 
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spedOea  only  three  quallflcmtlona  for  mem- 
bership: age.  dtlienahlp  and  rertdency.  And 
these  are  about  the  only  three  aspects  oj  el- 
Bep.  Powells  Btnesa  to  serve  in  the  House 
that  have  not  been  eerloualy  challenged. 

Powell  could  have  been  permitted  to  take 
hU  seat  and  then  expelled  bj  a  two-thirds 
vote  or  he  could  have  been  forced  to  stand 
aalde  untu  he  had  cleared  himself  of  hla 
criminal   contempt   conviction   In   the   New 

York  coiirts.  

The  Times  believes  that  the  select  com- 
mlttees  recommendation  was  the  moot  suit- 
able pending  the  Justice  Department's  action 
on  poaSble  vlolaUons  by  Powell  of  crUntaal 
statutes. 

In  view  of  the  MmaUtutlonal  question. 
PoweU  U  vlrtuaUy  certain  to  challenge  the 
House  action  In  the  courts.  And  his  reelec- 
tion Ui  a  special  voM  in  his  home  district  U 
even  more  certain. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  la  not  the  only  mem- 
ber of  Congreal  who  has  abused  his  offlce 
He  has.  h(»wever.  done  it  on  a  scale  an*wltn 
a  namboyance  and  arrogance  that  stirred  a 
national  reaction  of  disgust. 

That  reaction  may  explain  the  panlclty 
vote  in  the  House,  but  It  does  not  excuse  the 
blundering  decUlon  that  resulted. 

The  former  Rep.  Powell  at  thla  point  has 
the  last  laugh. 


Hif  hwa;  CaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATTVES 

Afomtav,  March  1. 1*67 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In 
the  past  supported  the  Federal  highway 
program,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayers  support  this  program 
by  a  direct  tax  on  gasoUne.  Of  course, 
what  happens  Is  the  administration  cuU 
the  highway  program  but  keeps  the  tax 
money.  There  are  so  many  other  areas 
that  could  weU  aftord  a  chopping.  Our 
economy  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
mobile,  and  new  roads  are  a  must  for 
convenience  and  for  safety. 

Our  concern  Is  shared  not  only  by  our 
construction  machinery  Industries  but 
also  by  our  labor  unions.  They  weU  rec- 
ognise the  direct  and  Indirect  beneflto  of 
an  up-to-date  transportation  network  of 
expressways.  'We  have  Just  received  a 
letter  from  the  North  Central  minols  La- 
borers' District  CouncU.  which  makes  It 
clear  that  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  administration  to  re- 
lease the  funds  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated for  the  Pederal-ald  highway 
program.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  Include  the  entire  letter 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcorb: 

NUTH  ClK-rmai.  IiiiMOM  Lasoaxaa' 
DisTmiCT  ComtcTL, 

peorta.  m.,  February  !0.  J  J«7. 
Oongrcasman  RoataT  H.  Micra,. 
1431  Savburn  House  OJlce  BuiUUng. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  sm:  Communication  was  received 
from  our  Laborers'  International  Union  of 
North  America  Regional  Office.  Suite  SlS.  Ho- 
tel Leland.  SprlngBeld.  nunols.  m'^lff 
the  North  central  IlUnols  Laborers  District 
council  that  Preeldent  Johnson  announced 
he  la  conaldenng  a  further  cut  of  S4O0.0OO.- 
000  In  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Fund  pro- 
jram.    On  November  S3.  19«6.  a  severe  cut 


^)^tA  was  announced — the  third  In  five 
months— totaUng  r700.000.000  In  the  ex- 
pendlture.  ot  the  Federal  AM  Highway  Puod 

""^TO^t  this  program  la  far  more  reaching 
than  one  can  Unaglne  at  the  Brat  look.  It 
1.  somewhat  too  early  to  accurately  drMr- 
mine  the  dollars  and  cents  Unpact  this  will 
have  on  each  Individual  State  and  on  high- 
way  contractors,  manufacturen  and  sup- 
DUera  to  this  mtentate  program.  The  high- 
way program  Is  over  one  haU  of  our  employ- 
ment and  to  curtail  thU  program  will  only 
put  our  membera  on  the  unemployment  rolls 
and  many  other  employees  of  suppUera  wUl 
also  have  to  be  laid  off  In  the  future. 

Let  us  look  St  thla  cut  back  and  It*  effect 
here  In  the  North"  central  nilnoU  Laborers- 
District  Council  area  where  approximately 
5  500  members  Ui  13  affiliated  local  unions 
covering  18  counties  depend  on  this  highway 
construction  road  work  for  money  for  bread 
and  butter  to  feed  their  famUlea.  not  to  men- 
aon  the  effect  thU  will  have  on  the  members 
ot  the  carpenters,  teamstera.  Iron  workers, 
operating  englneeni  and  their  famlUes. 

The  effects  will  be  somewhat  slower  but 
lust  as  draallc  aa  It  reachea  CaterplUar  Trac- 
tor company  and  Le  Toumeau-WeaUnghouss 
Company,  two  of  our  larger  manufacturen 
of  heavy  and  building  machinery.  Keyitooe 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  producera  of  steel 
wire  me«h.  steel  baia  for  paving  and  bridge 
construction  and  fencing  for  many  miles  ol 
interstate  road  wt»k.  and  Broderlck  ft  Bas- 
com  Rope  Company,  manufacturers  of  wire 
rope  and  steel  cable  for  cranes,  bulldozers, 
scrapers  and  other  equipment  uaed  on  hlgh- 
vray  road  conatrucUon  work. 

•Then  let  us  look  at  the  many  aand  and 
gravel  producers,  rock  quarrlea.  asphalt  com- 
panies and  many,  many  more  In  North  Cen- 
tral Illinois,  and  the  United  States,  that  this 

Our  membera  and  myself,  ot  the  North 
Central  IlllnoU  Laborers-  Dlatrlct  Council. 
are  asking  you  to  uae  your  '»»"«•?' J"Jf 
your  coueaguea  to  put  this  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Fund  program  bark  on  the  level  It  was 
first  Intended. 

Vflth  kind  regarda.  I  am. 
FratenuOly  youra. 

JollK  M.  Evans. 
Bulneu  Managtr. 
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SUiemenI  of  Co«fr«»i«»»  Sam  Sleijei, 
Eaiered  Into  the  Record  of  tlM  JoW 
Hearincs  of  Ike  Hoate  and  Senate  Pub- 
Be  Works  Connutteei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  aaizONa 
IN  -THZ  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  S.  IHl 
Mr  STEiaER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er President  Johnsons  desire  to  appear 
to'  combat  Inflation  and  achieve  budget 
sleight  of  hand  was  accomplished,  when 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  was 
ordered,  on  November  23,  1966.  to  with- 
hold substantial  funds  from  the  StaWs 
during  fiscal  year  1967.  Secretary  Boyd  a 
unfreezing  a  portion  of  the  money  this 
week  was  insuffldent  to  restore  a  vital 
portion  of  our  economy. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  not 
funded  from  a  supposedly  inviolate  trust, 
as  Is  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, receives  money  directly  from  the 
general  fund  and  In  1967  had  virtually 


11.3    bUllon    appropriated;    it    U    only 
Buffering  a  4.6-percent  cutback. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  withhold- 
ing, is  clearly  to  lessen  the  deficits  of  the 
various  fiscal  1968  budgets.  Having  the 
highway  trust  fund  purchase  participa- 
tion certificates,  which  Is  already 
punned,  although  denied  by  Secretary 
Boyd,  decreases  the  administrative 
budget  deficit  to  »8.1  bUUon  from  »13.1 
billion  in  1968. 

An  effective  pubUc  relations  campaign 
has  seemingly  minimized  the  actual 
amount  of  this  cutback.  Not  the  $700 
mlUion  announced,  but  $1,105.8  milUon 
Is  the  amount  of  the  decrease  in  funds 
going  to  the  States.  When  pre-1967  un- 
obligated funds  and  the  1967  dllferenUal 
between  apportionments  and  the 
amount  foUowlng  the  freeze  are  taken 
Into  account,  a  figure  of  25  percent  is 
arrived  at  rather  than  the  17.5  percent 
pictured  by  the  administration.  AUoca- 
tiona  for  fiscal  1968  have  heea  made  and 
when  this  Is  Included  the  total  percent- 
age frozen  comes  to  48.7. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  made 
the  1968  apportionment  on  October  2. 
1966.  only  slightly  better  than  2 
months  before  the  withholding  was  an- 
nounced. It  would  also  seem  to  Indicate 
that  in  this  administration  the  left  and 
right  hands  truly  do  not  know  what  the 
other  Is  doing. 

Others  who  have  testified  before  these 
committees  are  better  able  to  give  de- 
tailed analy.ses  of  the  effects  throughout 
the  country  from  this  curtailment.  If  It 
has  not  already  been  introduced  as  an 
exhibit.  I  would  like  to  have  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Clifton  W.  Enfield,  minority 
counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc Works  included  In  this  hearing-s  rec- 
ord— contained  In  the  Cohoressiomal 
Record  within  the  detailed  report  on  this 
situation  by  the  Honorable  Wn-Luii  C. 
Crakes,  of  Florida,  on  February  6,  1967. 

This  withholding  of  funds  wlU  have  an 
Important  adverse  effect  upon  the  State 
of  Arizona.  At  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  Include  a  letter  by  Mr.  Justin  Hermaa 
the  Arizona  highway  director: 

jAKtTART  30,  1007. 
Mr.  A.  S.  JOHKSON. 

Executive  Seeretojy.  American  Astociation 
ot  State  Highway  ogicialt,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Johnson  :  In  answer  to  your  wire 
of  January  10.  the  following  are  answeia  to 
each  of  the  questions  you  poeed. 

1.  How  much  of  your  1907  Fiscal  Tear 
Planned  Program,  exprasaed  both  In  money 
value  and  percentage,  did  the  cutback  of 
November  33.  IMS.  reduce  acheduled  lettln^l 
for  the  1907  Fiscal  Year? 

Reduced  by  approximately  SI5.000.000  or 
approximately  17  per  cent. 

3.  How  la  the  November  33  cutback  affect- 
ing your  department  personnel  aod  work 
schedule? 

Has  disrupted  our  work  schedule,  haa 
caused  us  to  poetpone  several  tntentate  sur- 
facing projects  that  have  been  graded  and 
drained.  Haa  not  serloualy  affected  our  de- 
partment petaoonel  aa  yet  but  wlU  cauao 
layoffs  If  contmued  much  beyood  July  1, 

1997. 

3.  Are  you  able  to  reassign  affected  per- 
sonnel to  other  tasks  or  is  there  any  pos- 
sibility that  you  will  have  to  release  per- 
sonnel If  the  outback  oonttnuea  past  July 
1.  1987? 

Due  to  work  already  tmder  contract,  w* 
have  beea  aUa  to  kaap  our  personnel  busy 


trat  with  maay  at  these  projects  hearing 
oompIMloo.  we  will  need  to  start  Uylng  per- 
sonnel off  If  cutback  continues  beyond  July 
1.  1987.  Those  people  would  then  be  diffi- 
cult to  re-acqulre  at  reeumptlon  of  the  full 
scale  program. 

4.  Do  you  have  auOclent  competent  per- 
aonnel  to  carry  on  the  lull  amount  of  the 
Highway  Program  without  adversely  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  ffnlshed  product? 

Thla  cutback  certainly  has  not  been  bene- 
Qclal  to  our  Highway  Program  In  ArlBona 
We  are  geared  to  efficiently  complete  the  In- 
teraUte  progrmn  In  Arizona  by 'the  original 
completion  date  If  the  money  is  available  as 
weU   ae  carry  on   our   normal   A.B.C.   work. 

5.  Will  the  November  33  slowdown  reeult 
In  a  benefit  to  your  State  by  allowing  any 
needed  urban  traiuportatlon  planiUng  to 
proceed? 

No.  We  are  well  along  on  our  Urban 
Transportation  planrUng  at  ptTsent. 

6.  What  adjustments  have  yoQ  made  In 
your  departmental  operation  and  programs 
because  of  the  November  33  cutback; 

(al  Are  you  proceeding  with  engineering 
work  or  are  you  slowing  down  this  activity? 

We  are  proceeding  se  usual  at  present. 

(b)  Are  you  using  State  funds  that  would 
have  been  used  for  matching  Federal-Aid  to 
finance  State  construction? 

Not  at  this  time.  However,  we  are' acquir- 
ing Interstate  Right  ol  Way  m  Stage  I  pro- 
gramming with  State  funds  in  order  to  use 
aa  much  money  for  conatrucUon  sa  possible. 

<c)  Are  you  reducing  Interstate  work  m 
favor  of  A3-C.  projects? 

Tes. 

(dt  Other  effects. 

-This  has  resulted  In  our  postponing  com- 
pletion of  work  we  had  hoped  to  accompUah 
to  aid  us  In  reducing  the  highway  death  toU 
In  Arizona. 

This  cutback  Is  also  causing  us  difficulty 
In  getting  our  required  approprtaUooa  for 
next  year  through  our  legislature,  which  U 
now  In  session. 

7.  Aa  a  result  of  the  November  33  cutback, 
what  Is  the  money  value  of  contracta  that 
you  can  award  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  1967  nscal  Year? 

Approximately  S3e.000.000. 

8.  In  your  opinion,  la  the  highway  outback 
adversely  affecUng  the  economy  ot  your 
State?  if  ao,  In  what  regard  and  to  what 
degree? 

Yes.  Highway  construction  coctrlbutea 
heavily  to  Arixooa-s  economy  and  the  full 
effect  ol  the  cutback  will  be  felt  later  thU 
spring  In  unemployment  of  oonatructlon 
personnel. 

0.  In  case  an  additional  400  mllUon  dollar 
highway  cutback  tor  the  1987  Fiscal  Tear  la 
ordered  (presumably  thla  would  aU  be  de- 
ducted from  the  last  and  remalrUng  fiscal 
year  quarterly  allotment: 

(a)  What  would  be  the  total  dollar  value 
ot  highway  lettlngx  that  could  be  awarded 
durmg  the  remaining  part  of  the  1987  Fiscal 
Tear? 

•15.000.000.  Under  our  preeent  already  re- 
duced schedule  we  would  not  be  advertising 
addltlomil  highway  contracU  for  approxi- 
mately the  last  four  months  of  this  fiscal 
year.  U  an  addlUonal  MOO.OOO.OOO  U  cut 

(b)  What  would  be  the  effect  on  your  per- 
aonnel  of  thU  additional  cutl>ack? 

We  irould  undoubtedly  be  required  to  start 
laying  off  people  who  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  re-acqulre  upon  reeumptlon  of 
full  scale  operatlona. 

(cl  Any  additional  observatlona  or  perti- 
nent remarks?  Your  repllea  will  he  placed 
in  the  Committee  Hearing  Records. 

AddlUonal  cutback  would  doubtless  throw 
many  of  our  oontractora  Into  bankruptcy 
and  thus  eventually  Increase  the  public  cost 
by  decreased  oompetiuon  upon  reeumptlon 
of  a  full  scale  program. 

It  abould  not  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that  these  cuttiacks  would  have  a  serious 
aaaot   oa   safety    to   tb*   trsvellnc    public. 


With  the  urgent  need  for  mcreaaed  attention 
to  safety  efforts,  it  seems  inconsistent  to  cut 
back  oo  highway  construcUon  which  would 
aid  m  this  batUe  against  highway  aoddeota. 
Toure  very  truly. 

JtrsTiN  HsaiSAir. 
Sfate  Hlghtoay  Director. 

WH.  N.  Paid. 
State  flipftuwy  Engineer. 

According  to  contractors  In  Arlzofia, 
the  construction  Industry  has  had  a  50- 
pereent  work  reduction  as  a  result  of  the 
November  action.  Three  thousand  two 
hundred  construction  Jolis  were  elimi- 
nated. -The  president  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  CouncU  In 
Arizona  stated  that  their  records  show 
40-percent  unemployment  In  the  unions 
amiHig  those  In  highway  construcUon. 
He  is  taking  into  account  the  winter 
weather. 

Another  direct  effect  of  this  adminis- 
tration decision  la  a  probable  drop  m 
employment  among  related,  support  In- 
dustries Each  39  man-hours  at  high- 
way construction  work  sustains  61  addi- 
tional hours  of  employment  in  related 
support  roles  and  industries. 

The  long  leadtlme  necessary  before 
Implementation  of  highway  construction 
programs  will  l^ave  a  most  detrimental 
effect  in  trying  to  reestabUsh  the  lo-it 
ground  resilltlng  from  the  wlthhxjldlng. 
State  employees,  contractors  and  con- 
struction workers  wlU  disperse  and  l>e 
hard  to  acquire  when  this  policy  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Estimates  Indicate  that  at  least  6 
months  and  perhaps  up  to  2  years  delay 
wUl  result.  The  world  situation  today 
certainly  does  not  show  any  lessening  of 
our  need  for  adequate  Interstate  high- 
ways. Yet  that  was  one  of  the  Initial — 
and  stUl  vaUd — reasons  for  the  program. 

These  factors  are  basically  appUcable 
throughout  the  Nation  and  have,  I  am 
sure,  been  fully  brought  to  these  com- 
mittees' attention.  An  English  clergy- 
man, Caleb  Colton  said: 

The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafta  upon 
our  old  age,  payable  with  Interest,  about 
30  years  after  date. 

Because  of  this  administration  deci- 
sion our  bUl  wlU  come  due  long  before 
30  years  are  up. 

Among  the  obvious  short — and  con- 
sidering ramifications — long-term  delrtts 
are:  Increase  •  In  construction  firms 
t>ankniptcy  rate;  corresponding  raise  in 
unemployment  among  construction  and 
support  Industry  employees:  and,  subse- 
quent dispersal  of  these  Important  men 
and  sklUs.  Should  last  years  7-peroent 
Increase  In  prtigram  cost  due  to  Inflation 
continue,  the  probable  2  year  delay  wUl 
add  unnecessary  cost.  Or  at  worst,  pro- 
duce a  reduction  In  mUeage  to  be  com- 
pleted under  the  program,  when  In  fact, 
possible  additions  should  be  considered. 

Initially.  Federal  aid  for  highway  con- 
strucUon had  as  one  of  its  basic  premises 
our  needs  for  defense  purposes.  From 
1940  to  1964  motor  vehicle  freight  traf- 
fic has  moved  up  to  take  22  49  pereent  of 
the  total  from  a  9.53  percentage  base. 
The  worlds  condition  today  has  not 
lessened  the  Imperativeness  of  a  truly 
first-class  Interstate  highway  system.  It 
is  believed  that  8.000  Uvea  per  year  would 
be  saved  by  completion  of  these  40.000- 
plus  miles  of  highway.    Certainly,  this 
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alone  would  be  a  valid  reason  to  continue 
the  program  at  an  efficient  pace. 

The  West  Is  growing.  A  naUonwlde 
appncablUty  o«  this  withholding  will  ef- 
fect the  efforts  of  the  States  to  most 
adequately  serve  their  expanding  popu- 
lations.       ^^^^^^^^^_ 

ladia  Promolet  Tonua 


The  gOTemmMit  baa  »lioagr«e<l  to  r^ax 
in  ban  oo  charter  BlfbU  trom  Bon^x.  or- 
fldile  beUove  that  ohnrter  eompanlee  shouM 
be  able  to  cut  the  nonnal  fart  trtxa  Burop« 
to  liuU*  by  about  40  per  oeot. 


A  T«u  of  Trial  (or  Tracldiii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOOISIANA 

IN  TH«  HOnSK  OP  BBPHESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pro- 
vide for  accommodations  and  encourage 
tourists  Is  a  commendable  self-help 
venture  under  normal  conditions.  But 
we  In  America  might  ask  If  there  Is  a 
food  shortage,  would  not  the  money  be 
better  applied  to  procuring  foodstuffs  for 
the  unfortunate  than  In  encouraging  ad- 
dlUcmal  outsiders  to  come  to  India  to 
place  an  even  greater  strain  on  the  food 

supply? 

I  am  Inserting  this  story  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  5.  1987.  New  York 
TlmeB,  In  the  Rkxhd  for  the  Members 
to  read: 

IMOIA  Is  airriMO  Up  Ant  rraar  To  Optn  Niw 
TDUBMrr  SZTXS 
Niw  Dn-Hl  (Beutere)  .—Tourist*  rteltjng 
remote  templee,  runled  cltlee  and  other  re- 
mains oJ  former  Indian  empires  will  aoon  be 
able  to  reach  them  by  air. 

Air  lentea.  landing  on  apeclally  buUt 
Jungle  alratrlpa,  will  Uke  tourUts  to  lH«i 
too  Uolated  for  ylalte  In  the  paat. 

Many  of  the  160.000  rorelgnera  TUltlng 
India  each  year  In  search  of  winter  ffunahlne 
have  oonllnod  IhemMliea  to  New  Delhi  and 
Agia,  alte  ol   the  Ta]   Mahal.   Ui  Northern 


Fr«Mnt  plana  foUow  the  success  of  day 
Olghta  to  an  eiperlmental  airstrip  at  Kha- 
jwabo.  sita  of  a  cluster  of  soartng.  1.000- 
jear-dd  Blndu  templea. 

TTjs  nigbta  leave  New  Delhi  twice  a  week 
during  the  winter  months.  The  860-mUe  trip 
ooataaiO rupee*  (•38). 

Three  more  "tourist  airstrip*"  are  under 
construction  m  the  South  Indian  atate  of 
Mysore,  and  are  expected  to  come  Into  oper- 
atlon  in  the  next  two  yeara. 

One  wUl  serve  Bljapur.  alte  of  the  Od 
Oumbaz,  second  largeat  dome  In  the  world, 
which  ooveia  the  tomb  of  a  17th  century 
Moelem  Sultan.  The  cream-colored  dome 
with  black  ptllara  at  lU  base.  Is  300  feet  high 
and  134  feet  In  diameter,  slightly  smaller 
than  the  dome  of  8t.  Peter's  BaaUlc*  m 
Home. 

Another  airstrip  near  Hassan.  In  southern 
Mysore,  will  give  access  to  Belur.  the  flourish- 
ing capital  of  a  Hindu  dynasty  BOO  years  ago. 
It*  ornate  tamplee.  carved  with  Hindu 
demon*  and  gods,  offer  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  relatively  austere  Une«  of  the  Moslem 
TS]  Mahal. 

The  third  airstrip  1*  being  built  at  Hospet 
^  take  tourists  to  the  pjlned  city  of  Hampl, 
capital  of  a  Hindu  dynasty  crushed  by 
Moalem  Invaders  from  the  north  In  the  16th 
century.  It*  pavilion*,  elephant  stables, 
templea.  baths  and  palace*  are  spread  over 
nine  square  mllea. 

To  attract  more  foreign  visitors  to  India, 
the  International  airport*  at  New  Delhi, 
Bombay,  Madra*  and  Calcutta  are  being  ren- 
ovated, Duty-fre*  shop*  wlU  *l»o  b*  In- 
stalled. 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP    CALTPOaNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  S,  1967 
Mr.  YOONGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr, 
William  O.  White,  president  of  ConsoU- 
dated  Preightways.  Inc.,  deUvered  an 
address  on  January  27.  19fl7.  at  the  1M7 
Convention  of  the  New  Mexico  Motor 
Carriers  Association  in  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex.  Mr.  White  was  formerly  president 
of  a  railroad  and  now  heads  the  largest 
trucking  organization  In  the  United 
States,  as  I  understand  it.  His  address. 
entlUed  "A  Year  of  Trial  for  Trucking,' 
follows: 

A  YiA«  OP  Taiu.  poa  TaocaJNo 
(Address  by  WUllam  O.  Whit*,  president. 
Consolidated  Preightways.  Inc..  and  presi- 
dent. Western  Highway  InsUtute.  at  th* 
1987  Convention  of  the  New  Mexico  Motor 
carriers  Astoclatlon,  Albuquerque,  N,  M«i.. 
Jan.  37.  1987) 

Thl*  1*  my  first  visit  with  your  AasocUtlon 
and  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  Invitation  to  be  with  you  today. 

While  my  company  ranks  high  In  the  list 
of  trucking  companies  from  a  revenue  stand- 
point, we  really  are  not  large  when  you  look 
at  transportation  companies  In  our  country 
today.  In  Fortune  magailnes  list  of  trans- 
portation companies  last  year  we  stood 
twenty-third.  Certainly,  a*  compared  with 
either  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the  New 
York  Central — let  alone  the  system  that  will 
be  formed  when  they  merge— Consolidated 
Preightways  U  pretty  smalt  potatoes  1 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  small 
companies  In  the  trucking  Industry  which,  in 
my  Judgment,  are  the  backbone  of  our  In- 
dustry. I  say  thU  because  I  truly  believe 
that  we  have  a  unique  situation  In  our  in- 
dustry In  which  the  problems  of  a  trucking 
company— regardless  of  size— are  very  much 
the  same.  This  Is  not  true  In  the  railroad 
Industry  where  the  problems  of  a  short  Une 
railroad — say  the  Sierra  Railroad  In  my  home 
state  of  California — are  substantially  differ- 
ent from  the  problems  of  the  giant  Southern 
Pacific  with  whom  they  connect.  Also.  In 
the  alrime  Industry,  the  problems  of  West 
Coast  Airlines  are  quit*  different  from  the 
problems  of  United  Air  Lines.  I  suspect  this 
la  also  true  in  the  barge  lines  and  steam- 
ship business. 

In  trucking,  however,  your  problem*  are 
my  problems  and  your  solutions  are  almost 
Invariably  the  same  soluuons  we  finally 
adopt.  This  Is  why  Consolidated  Preightways 
has  a  poUcy  of  belonging  to  and  supporUng 
every  state  trucking  aasoclaUon  where  we 
have  regular  operaUons.  W*  believe  that 
suong  SUM  association*  are  nul  to  the 
trucking  Industry. 

wHi  osacavu  •tjppoar 
We  also  belong  to  and  support  Wtatem 
Highway  Institute  and  thr»e  conference*  of 
ATA,  a*  weU  a*  ATA  Itself.  It  U  In  con- 
nection with  my  presidency  of  Western  High- 
way Institute  that  I  am  here  today. 

As  president  of  Western  Highway  InaUtute, 
I  would  Uke  to  emphaal**  th*t  thee*  oon- 
alderatlona  are  central  to  tb«  Institute  In 


the  conduct  of  It*  research  and  coordinating 
actinuee.  WHI  la  dedicated  to  Improvement 
of  highway  transportation,  and  Its  actlvlue* 
are  not  limited  to  or  directed  toward  the 
Interests  of  any  one  segment  ol  the  Industry. 
The  Institute  ha*  no  policies  or  programs 
to  promot*  other  than  those  of  the  state 
association*  and  our  national  organization. 
Th*  research  facilities  of  th*  Institute  are 
open  without  charge  to  each  of  the  state 
nseoclntlons  In  the  western  United  BUtes 
and  Canada. 

This  research  is  conducted  according  to 
the  policies  which  the  stats  asaoclatlons 
themselves  set  forth.  The  InsUtuCe  U  not 
m  the  action  field;  It  has  no  legislation  to 
propose.  It  merely  works  In  support  of  the 
poUclee  and  programs  of  the  action  groups, 
such  a*  the  New  MeHco  Motor  Carriers  As- 
sociation. 

In  effect,  those  who  support  the  Institute 
have  created  a  re«!arch  staff  which  U  a  Joint 
pool  of  technicians  added  to  the  staffs  of 
tha  sute  associations,  as  they  request.  It 
Is  our  firm  conviction,  bosed  on  the  years 
of  the  Institute's  experience,  that  its  service* 
have  been  of  material  help  to  the  entire  In- 
dustry. The  InsUtutes  executive  committee 
and  iKMrd  of  directors  Include  repreaenu- 
tlon  from  every  segment  of  our  Industry  and 
from  every  state  and  province  In  the  region 
The  president  of  each  state  association  In 
the  western  state*  Is  automatically  a  mem- 
ber of  our  board.  We  earnestly  aeek  the  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  of  the  entire  In- 
dustry so  that  our  work  can  be  a*  effective 
In  the  future  aa  it  has  been  In  th*  p**t. 

TSnCXIMG   INDUSTaV   PACIS   T***   OP  T»|AL 

1M7  I*  destined  to  be  a  year  of  trial  for 
our  Industry.  Th*  challenge  o<  th*  coming 
year  can  tw  placed  In  three  categoriea: 

1.  Labor  negotlaUons  with  the  Teamsters 
Union. 

2.  Threat  of  Increased  taxes  on  dlesd  fuel 
and  Increaaed  user  taxea. 

3.  Endeavoring  to  get  Congree*  to  r«urn 
to  the  sUtee  the  responsibility  for  sl»  and 
weight  control  on  our  hlgbway  systems,  thus 
permitting,  on  a  state  by  state  b*<la.  the 
meat  •conomlc  u*e  of  our  naUon's  highway 
system. 

Interestingly,  the  first  two  Items  represent 
defensive  postures.  Item  8.  of  course,  must 
be  an  effort  to  persuade  our  friends  In  Con- 
gress that  ten  years  of  a  federal  •freeae"  on 
sixes  and  welgbta  U  enough  and  that  It  U 
time  to  get  th*  federal  government  out  of 
this  situation  and  return  slae  and  weight 
regulaUona  to  the  State*. 

TuMsnu'  nmAKb*  a«»  bioh 
Insofar  a*  labor  negotiation*  are  con- 
cerned, It  la  much  too  early  to  make  serious 
comment  except  to  say  that  ths  Irresponsi- 
bility demonstrated  t>y  the  Teamateia'  de- 
mands prtoented  to  our  Industry  laat  week 
Is  shocking,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Impact  on  my  own  company  and  our 
Industry,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
country's  economic  welfare  a*  well.  We  esti- 
mate that  acquiescence  to  these  demands 
would  Increaae  my  company's  labor  coat*  by 
more  than  12%  In  the  first  year  and  more 
than  7%  a  year  each  year  for  the  next  two 
yeara.  In  my  Judgment,  taking  a  strike  at 
the  termination  of  the  present  contract  moj 
turn  out  to  be  the  leaat  coaUy  thing  wo 
can  do. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  increased 
taxes  and  the  federal  -frees*"  on  else*  and 
welghta  {which,  unfortunately,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  Oed  together),  I  want  to  go  on 
record  here  and  now  as  follows: 

l.  I  believe  that  the  trucking  Industry 
should  pay  user  taxe*  for  our  use  of  high- 
ways and  that  the  amount  of  such  taxes 
should  be  notbUig  ls*s  than  our  fair  ahare  rf 
the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  such 
highways. 

2  I  believe  that  regulation  of  alaa*  and 
weight*  of  vehicles  using  highways  is  prop- 
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eriy  the  fuacUon  of  our  various  itste  gov- 
emmenta. 

Tour  company  and  mine  lost  tlie  Invest- 
ment credit  provUlon  ol  the  tox  laws  Ust 
year.  Thla  year  we  will  probably  have  our 
Income  taiea  raised  by  6%.  The  InterstaW 
Svst«m.  which  we  have  been  paying  Increas- 
ing taxes  to  construct  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Is  less  than  eO%  complete  and  work  on  It  U 
now  going  to  be  curtailed.  To  talk  about 
additional  user  taxes  at  this  time  seems 
hr^rdly  less  than  an  attempt  to  destroy  us. 

■Qurrr   or   taxes — a   oomplcx  qitkstion 

Let's  look  lor  a  moment  at  the  background 
of  federal  highway  truck  taxes,  slae  and 
weight  limits  and  the  federal  highway  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Fe4eral-ald  Highway  Act  of  1958. 
the  Congress  approved  a  special  schedule  of 
highway  user  taxes  to  support  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  eaUbllshed  to  pay  for  the  new 
road  system. 

Congress  recognized  at  that  time  that  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  taxes  re- 
sulted In  each  class  of  mot*>r  vehicles  pay- 
ing lu  fair  share  of  highway  costs  was  not 
completely  settled.  Accordingly,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Comimerce  was  directed  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  highway  tax  equity  and 
report  the  flndlnga  to  the  Congress.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  produce  Infor- 
mation on  which  the  Congress  could  render 
a  decision  as  to  equity. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  speclflcally 
directed  to  use  two  different  methods  of 
studying  the  problem.  One  was  ihc  relative 
benefit  method  and  the  other  was  the  rela- 
tive cost  method.  The  first  approaches  the 
tax  responsibility  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  relative  benefits  derived  from 
highway  use.  The  second  approaches  It 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  relauve  manner 
in  which  highway  coaU  are  affected  by  vehi- 
cles of  varloua  sines  and  weights. 

The  directive  that  two  methods  be  used 
was  wise  and  practical.  First  of  all.  the 
question  of  highway  tax  equity  la  too  oom- 
pUcated  and  controveralal  to  be  subject  to 
answer  by  a  single  method.  Secondly,  any 
method  of  determining  equity  Is  dependent 
upon  too  many  variable  assumptions  to  stand 
alone  aa  a  single  answer. 

coNomcsa  finds  TAxrs  equitable 

In  IMl,  the  qucsUon  of  highway  user  taxe* 
was  again  before  the  Congress  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  the  agency  conducting 
the  study  for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
bad  completed  Its  basic  findings. 

UKlng  the  two  methods  directed  by  the 
Congress,  the  Bureau  found  that  under  the 
relative  benefit  approach  the  larger  and  heav- 
ier vehicles  were  paying  more  than  tbelr 
falrly  asalgned  ahare  of  federal  highway 
costs. 

Under  the  relative  cost  method  the  Bureau 
found  that  the  larger  and  heavier  vehicles 
were  paying  less  than  their  fairly  assigned 
ehare.  Each  method,  of  course.  Is  subject  to 
critical  analysis  because  of  the  wide  num- 
ber of  assumptions  that  must  be  made.  But. 
[is  stated.  Congress  was  knowledgeable  of  this 
and  therefore  bad  ordered  both  methods 
used. 

The  tax  paj-ments  of  the  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles,  the  Bureau  found,  fell  cloae  to  the 
midpoint  of  the  findings  under  the  two 
studies.  Congress  looked  at  theae  results 
very  closely  and  made  an  upward  adjust- 
ment in  truck  taxes  m  1061.  With  this  ad- 
justment Congress  Indicated  that  equity  In 
ihe  federal  highway  tax  picture  now  existed. 
This  conclusion  was  emphasized  in  these 
words  In  the  Report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Cummttee : 

"Tour  committee  believes  that  It  Is  proper 
for  the  burden  under  the  bill  to  fall  between 
ihe  charges  provided  by  the  two  methods 
insofar  as  possible.  It  takes  this  view  be- 
cause In  port  It  appears  desirable  that  the 
cost  be  spread  on  the  baals  of  benefits  In  the 


various  classes  of  users  and  In  part  that  It 
be  spread  on  the  basis  of  additional  coat*  in- 
curred  because  of  each  of  the  various  classes 
of  users  ,  . 

In  1965  an  &%  tax.  which  had  been  In  effect 
since  19S1  on  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories, was  cancelled.  However,  this  tax  was 
contin\ied  on  truck  parts  and  accessories  and 
was  earmarked  for  the  highway  fund. 

PaESmSNT    ICNOSES    TAX    STin>Y 

Unfortunately,  however,  when  the  federal 
budget  for  1966  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, It  was  recommended  that  truck  taxes 
be  increased  sharply  and  almost  the  same 
recommendation  was  made  in  the  President's 
budget  message  of  last  Tuesday.  This  was 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  under  tbe 
relative  cost  method.  The  findings  under 
the  relative  benefit  method  were  ignored 
completely. 

To  further  Indicate  the  atUck  being  made 
on  our  industry  under  the  taxes  currently  In 
effect,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Is  fully  capa- 
ble of  providing  the  monies  authorized  for 
highways  by  the  laat  Congress.  This  was 
true  before  the  recently  announced  reduction 
of  more  than  tl-S  hilllon  In  federal  highway 
expenditures  lor  fiscal  year  1967.  Now.  there 
is  less  need  than  beiore  for  additional  High- 
way Trust  Fund  revenues. 

The  truck  tax  Increases  recommended  in 
Uie  1906  federal  budget  message  further 
confused  Issues  by  connecting  the  recom- 
mended taxes  with  the  matter  of  federal 
restrictions  on  motor  vehicle  stzea  and 
weigh  u. 

rxtxez  ON  sizes  and  wciorts 

Let's  look  at  the  history  of  the  present 
federal  "freeze"  on  alses  and  weights.  In 
1946.  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  adopted  a  set  of  truck  slxe 
and  weight  standards  which  were.  In  turn, 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Individual 
states.  The  AASHO  standards  were  dictated 
and  controlled  by  the  older  and  inferior 
types  of  roads  and  bridges  generally  In  exist* 
ence  at  that  time. 

In  1956.  when  Congreas  decided  to  move 
ahead  with  buUdlng  the  41.000  mile  NaUonal 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
It  adopted  as  temporary  lUnlts  some  of  the 
standards  from  the  1946  AASHO  recommen- 
dations as  follows: 

Single  axle  load — 18.000  pounda. 

Tandem  axle  load — 33.000  pounds. - 

Total  gross  vehicle  weight — 734290  pounds. 

Width— 96  inches. 

Recogzilzing  that  the  standards  placed  In 
the  1956  Act  were  stop-gap  standards  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  AASHO  standards  for 
old  roads,  Congreas  ordered  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  (Secretary  of  Commerce)  to 
study  and  recommend  proper  federal  stand- 
ards. In  1964,  the  BPR  filed  Ita  report  and, 
with  respect  to  the  factors  already  in  tbe 
federal  law.  recommended  the  following 
changes  to  be  effective  July  1.  1967: 

Single  axle  load — increase  frosn  18.000  to 
20.000  pounds. 

l^ndem  axle  load — Increase  from  33.000 
to  34,000  pounds. 

Total  gross  vehicle  weight — replace  fixed 
limit  of  73.280  pounds  with  formula  which 
would  graduate  gross  weight  according  to 
length  of  vehicle  and  axle  spacing. 

Width — increaae  from  96  inches  to  102 
inches. 

At  the  some  time.  BPR  recommended  fed- 
eral limits  on  length  and  height. 

It  has  been  ten  years  since  Congress  ap- 
plied the  temporary  "freeze"  in  the  Act  of 
1956.  Hardest  hit  and  precluded  from  mak- 
ing any  progress  In  that  decade  have  been 
the  western  states.  In  many  areas,  state  laws 
applicable  in  1956  already  were  more  liberal 
than  the  standards  placed  In  tbe  Act  of  1956 
and,  under  a  "grandfather"  provision,  these 
more  liberal  limiu  properly  were  allowed  to 
continue. 


PftSSEKT   SraWDAXOS   AKCHAIC 

Aa  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  however. 
the  Act  of  1956  now  has  the  effect  of  freezing 
western  standards  at  levels  devised  30  years 
ago  for  application  to  roads  and  bridgea  tar 
Inferior  to  those  of  tbe  Interstate  System. 

The  new  IntereUte  System  Is  designed  for 
and  entirely  capable  of  sustaining  more  lib- 
eral Btandards.  UntU  such  modernized 
standards  are  authorized,  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, particularly  In  the  West,  will  continue 
to  be  aruflclally  restrained. 

The  federal  highway  program,  with  tbe 
41,000-mlle  Interstate  System  as  lu  center- 
piece, Is  an  Investment  in  improved  trans- 
portation. If  this  Investment  Is  to  be  real- 
ised, the  nation's  truck  fieets  mtist  t>e  al- 
lowed to  utilize  the  capacities  being  built  into 
tbe  roads.  This  effective  utlllaatloa,  and  Ita 
resulUnt  economies  In  highway  transport. 
U  not  possible  unless  the  federal  limits  are 
removed. 

To  sum  Mp.  there  Is  no  logical  or  justifiable 
connection  between  the  truck  tax  question 
and  the  Uberailaatlon  of  the  twenty-year-old 
size  and  weight  standards  now  in  the  fed- 
eral law.  The  latter  should  be  eliminated  in 
order  that  tbe  trucking  Industry  may  pro- 
ceed to  achieve  badly  needed  changes  In  the 
state  laws  so  that  more  efficient  and  economic 
use  may  be  made  of  the  nation's  highwuy 
system. 

Now  I  don't  know  how  successful  we  are 
going  to  be  m  resisting  the  demands  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  ...  In  resisting  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Administration  to  impose  addi- 
tional highway  user  taxes  on  us  ...  or  In 
getting  our  friends  In  Congress  to  take  tbe 
federal  government  out  of  size  and  weight 
regulation  on  the  highways.  But  I  do  know 
that  right  ta  on  our  side  and  It  Is  going  to 
be  an  murestlng  year. 


Rkt  BattoB  OS  Powell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TXNWSSSES 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  S,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  caii  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
WashlngtonPost  of  March  2.  1967.  It  Is 
a  very  persuasive  statement  of  the  case 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Ethics  Com- 
mittee In  tbe  Rouse  of  Representatives. 

Those  of  us  who  have  offered  and  are 
supporting  resolutions  that  would  give 
the  House  a  Committee  on  Ethics  and 
Conduct  are  grateful  for  the  Post's  elo- 
quent and  forceful  endorsement.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  sh^*^  paragraphs.  It  has 
summed  up  the  essence  of  all  our  argu- 
ments for  "a  more  rational  and  sys- 
tematic "  approach  to  the  establishment 
and  enforcement  of  proper  standards  of 
conduct  for  this  great  legislative  body. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoRD.  It  Is  certainly  deserving  of  spe- 
cial attention  from  all  concerned. 

The  article  follows: 

RIOT  Bottom  om  Powbx 

Justice  has  caught  up  with  Adam  Clayton 
PowcU  with  a  vengeance.  Tbe  Houae  waa 
not  aatlafled  to  censure  him.  tmpoae  a  severe 
fine  and  deprive  blm  of  bia  aenlorltT  and 
other  prlvUegea.  It  voted  down  the  severe 
punlalunent  recommended  by  RepreaentaUve 
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C«Il«  »nel  (be  oommltU*  which  InveitlgaWd 
the  cttt  onlT  In  ««•"  ">  <"°y  '^'  K»rlem 
Democnt  the  right  to  tune  hl»  Mat  Despite 
the  enormltj  of  Mr.  Powellj  offen»e«  we  think 
thu  outojme  wm  emotlonml.  vlndlctlie  »na 
foolWh.  ^    J  •     . 

It  la  not  >  queetlon  of  whether  Ihe  defiant 
vacationer  in  BUnlnl  deaervee  a  seat  In  the 
House.  Be  had  gone  very  far  Indeed  to- 
ward forfeiung  hla  right  to  a  place  In  anj 
law-making  body.  But  thU  vote  to  deny 
him  a  aeat  wUl  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  legal 
teat  and  to  a  new  election  In  which  he  will 
douhtleai  be  returned  to  the  Houae.  In  that 
event,  the  Houae  may  still  be  able  to  cenjure 
him  If  he  baa  not  then  made  amenda  for  his 
offehsea  But  that  will  only  prolong  the 
agony  and  complicate  the  problem.  The 
Houae  haa  acted  unwlaely  for  the  aake  of  ap- 
peaalng  eaelced  conetltuenu. 

In  some  respecta  the  Houae  Itaelf  aharea  the 
humiliation  It  haa  InBlcted  on  lu  best- 
known  Negro  member.  For  some  yeara  the 
House  tolerated  Mr.  Powell'a  gro««  mlacon- 
duct.  aa  It  has  tolerated  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  others,  without  ao  much  aa  a  check 
on  what  he  sraa  doing  or  a  warning  of  dire 
consequences  to  come.  Mr.  Powell  waa  al- 
lowed to  Oaunt  hla  misdeeds  aa  If  they  were 
of  no  concern  to  anyone  but  himself  and 
hla  conalltuents.  But  when  his  conduct 
reached  a  point  where  it  began  to  bring  the 
House  Itself  Into  disrepute,  his  fellow  mem- 
bers turned  on  him  with  vengeance  as  ei- 
treme  aa  their  previous  apathy  had  been. 

The  least  the  House  can  now  do  Is  to  move 
resolutely  toward  cleaning  up  the  remainder 
of  lu  backyard  In  a  more  rational  and  sys- 
tematic fashion.  It  needs  a  strong  ethics 
committee,  with  a  watchdog  atad,  which  can 
move  promptly  against  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  Its  members  without  any  need  for 
pushing  the  riot  button.  The  House  haa 
swung  from  the  extreme  of  complacency  to 
the  extreme  of  rash  action  partly  because 
It  haa  had  no  stabilizing  machinery  for  deal- 
ing with  such  cases.  In  the  next  act  the 
House  must  loot  mward,  and  we  hope  with  a 
larger  measure  of  calm  deliberation. 


varied  views  on  how  to  get  the  wagon  to  the 
hilltop,  but  they  are  all  working. 

There  are  others  who  work  part  of  the 
time.  These  are  the  ones  who  puah  untU 
the  rain  makea  them  uncomfortable  of.  per- 
haps, until  they  see  the  mud  on  their  bands. 
A  third  group  which  seems  to  be  the 
laiweit  ot  the  three.  U  scattered  along  the 
ro»dslde.  These  people  are  perched  under 
umbreUas  of  Indifference.  As  long  as  the 
wagon  movea  steadily  ot  even  If  It  slips  back 
a  UtUe,  they  are  content:  but  let  one  of 
the  men  who  la  pushing  fall  and  aplatter  a 
little  mud  on  them  or  let  the  sfagon  get  a 
little  too  close  to  them,  and  they  go  wild. 
Let  their  feelings  be  hurt,  and  they  start 
rompHlnlng  There  follows  a  big  uproar 
m  which  nearly  everyone  participates. 

But  alter  a  few  minutes,  everything  quleu 
down  Some  be«ln  to  push  the  wagon,  and 
others  head  for  the  umbrellas  There  are 
a  lew  new  facea  In  each  group;  but,  es- 
sentially, things  are  unchanged. 

This  mny  seem  to  be  a  rather  poor  way  o[ 
getting  the  wagon  up  that  hill.  Only  part 
of  the  populace  Is  working;  some  ot  the  peo- 
ple ao  not  care;  and  the  wagon  stands  still 
part  ot  the  time;  but  there  are  other  wagons 
on  that  hillside  One  of  them,  tar  below, 
has  such  an  uproar  around  It  that  It  has 
not  moved  for  months.  Another,  which  Is 
lust  below  the  noisy  one,  U  being  pushed 
and  tugged  and  pulled  by  a  fr»U.  old  man 
who  la  being  ridiculed  by  a  crowd  of  on- 
lookers. .    ,    ,.  . 

A  third  Is  closer  than  the  reat.  It  Is  being 
pushed  by  a  crowd  at  the  orders  of  a  small 
group  ot  men  riding  in  the  wagon.  The 
people  are  being  forced  to  work,  but  they 
seem  proud  ot  their  progress.  No  one  Is 
quite  sure  whether  they  are  gaining  on  our 
wagon  or  not,  but  they  are  moving.  Lets 
keep  them  behind. 


Wb*l  DenocracT  Meui  to  tk«  YonnE 
People  of  Ow  Cwutry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIAN  a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSKNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  3,  19S7 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  the  annual  "Freedom  Day"  ob- 
servance at  Columbus,  Ind.,  High  School, 
students  are  asked  to  demonstrate  what 
democracy  means  to  them. 

Three  Columbus  Hlfth  School  seniors 
were  chosen  as  'freedom  writers"  and 
their  essays  were  reprinted  In  the  Co- 
lumbus Republic, 

I  Include  the  three  editorials,  by  Rob- 
ert Heavtlln.  Kathy  Jo  Plynn.  and  Con- 
nie Brown  In  the  Ricobb,  They  are 
challenging  responses  to  the  question. 
•What  does  democracy  mean  to  the  young 
people  of  our  country?" 
The  editorials  toUows: 

Wats  Wrm  Vtaon 
(By  Robert  Heavlllnl 
Democratic    government    In     the    United 
States   may   be   likened  to  pushing   a  large 
wagon  up  a  muddy  hill  on  a  rainy  day. 

Some  people  are  putting  all  their  atrength 
into  pushing  the  wagon.     They  may  liave 


To  Bb  One's  Sktr 
(By  Miss  Eatby  Jo  Plynnl 
The  strength  of   a  democracy  U  Ita  em- 
phasis on  Individuality.     It  stresses  individ- 
ual worth,  dignity,  decision  and  creativity. 

Han  la  by  nature  a  creaUve  animal  and 
when  encouraged  to  develop  thla  creativity, 
men  can  do  wonderful  things  When  natural 
creativity  and  Individuality  are  stifled,  as  In 
strictly  regimented  countries,  man  stagnates 
and  loses  his  essence,  becoming  less  than  a 
man. 

Our  society  does  not  try  to  aump  out  a 
person's  individuality  (making  him  little 
better  than  a  machlnel  by  dressing  every- 
one alike,  educating  ua  alike,  and  training 
us  all  to  think  alike  about  everything  accord- 
ing to  what  the  state  dictates  Thla  demo- 
cratic emphaala  on  thinking  and  doing  things 
for  ourselves  has  led  to  the  development  ot 
an  eaaentlalty  American  attribute  commonly 
called  "Yankee  Ingenuity  "  The  quality  ot 
aelt-relUince  haa  helped  to  make  our  country 
great. 

Our  Individuality  la  eipressed  In  many 
ways — through  our  manner  of  dress,  personal 
care,  habits,  artistic  preferences  and  natural 
ablUtles.  Everything  we  do.  aay.  think  or 
feel  shows  in  what  ways  we  are  different  from 
anyone  else.  It  we  ask  people  to  define 
democracy,  we  will  get  varied  responses  be- 
cause, even  though  we  all  feel  that  democ- 
racy and  what  It  stands  tor  u  good,  we  each 
have  a  different  way  of  deOnlog  what  It  U. 
stating  exactly  what  It  does  stand  tor. 

Even  If  we  do  agree  completely  with  wtiat 
someone  else  has  said,  we  would  probably 
express  the  same  idea  differently  because  of 
our  Individual  freedom  of  word  choice. 

I  know  that  democracy  Is  many  things  to 
me.  but  essentially  it  Is  the  freedom  to  be 
myself. 

Man  Mnn  Han  a  Bsuxr 

(By  Miss  Connie  Brown) 
Democracy    cannot    be    ranked    anywhere 
near  man's  Ideal  of  government  for  himself. 


Sadly  enough,  there  Is  no  lorm  ot  govern- 
ment existing  today  which  does  JusUca  to 
man.  Democracy  U  a  poor  culmination  to 
man's  effort  to  bring  order  Into  his  society: 
but  all  hla  other  attempU  have  been  so 
much   worse.  ■ 

Democracy  Is  a  poor  culmination,  yea— but 
a  very  good  atepplng-atone. 

Democracy  allows  subversion  to  teach  In 
her  BchooU.  She  allowa  graft  and  corrupUon 
to  enter  into  her  legislative  and  Judicial 
chambera.  She  watches  draftdodgera  aneer 
at  her  fighting  aons.  She  permits  her  llag. 
the  aymbol  ot  the  realliatlon  ot  a  dream  men 
have  given  blood  for,  to  be  aplt  upon  and 
burned. 

Why?  Becauae  m^n  needs  the  choice;  he 
haa  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  baa  the 
strength  to  accept  responsibility  for  his  fel- 
low man.  Man  needs  the  opportunity  to 
speak  out.  to  exprees  his  own  beliefs.  Noth- 
ing la  more  Important  to  a  man  than  what  he 
believes  Man  needs  discipline,  agreed.  He 
needs  self-imposed  discipline  more.  To  do 
thU,  he  must  decide  for  himself  that  which 
Is  right  and  that  which  Is  wrong. 

Democracy  nouruhea  and  develops  man's 
natural  endowmenu.  Under  her  bleeaing 
every  man  can  choose  a  full,  meaningful  lite, 
and.  thU  being  posalble.  he  can  contribute 
greatly  to  the  society  of  man,  IJemocracy 
stimulates  scholastic  achievement.  She  un- 
leashes Ideas,  and  with  action.  reallMs 
them— the  Peace  Corps.  UNICKP.  Radio  Free 
Europe,  VISTA,  Feed  the  Children,  and  many, 
many  more. 

Enveloping  aU  the  above,  it  U  appropri- 
ately said  that  Democracy  la  a  child  ot  Chris- 
tian principal   married  to  acUon. 

Again,  why?  Becauae  Democracy  has  l>een 
established  by  flesh  and  blood  men  for  men 
through  whoae  veins  run  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence to  serve  their  brotherhood  the  way 
they  see  flt.  Democracy  Is  man's  dlgtuty. 
Democracy  may  not  be  the  beat,  but  look 
how  tar  we've  come.  Man  has  to  adilevo  in 
himself,  ho  baa  to  beUeve  that  soifte  day  he 
will  discover  the  magic  formula.  He  must 
believe  that,  right  now.  Democracy  Is  the  best 
choice. 

If  he  won't,  or  can't,  then  miUions  of  men 
have  given  their  lives  for  nothing.  Today 
in  Vietnam,  halt  a  mlluon  men  believe  in 
Democracy— enough  to  give  her  their  Uvea. 
Will   they  die  for  nothing? 


March  6,  1967 
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Tke  Races  Work  Tof  etbcr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Moniav,  March  S.  19S7 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Mobile  and  Mobile 
County  In  Alabama  are  rightfully  proud 
of  their  law-enforcement  agencies. 

They  are  not  only  proud  of  the  effec- 
tive law-enforcement  they  provide  citi- 
zens, they  are  graUHed  also  that  the  Job 
is  accomplished  without  regard  for  race. 

On  February  18.  the  city  and  county 
participated  In  the  naUonal  observance 
of  Crime  Prevention  Week  by  honoring 
a  city  police  officer  as  Policeman  of  the 
Year,  and  a  county  deputy  sheriff  as 
Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  Year. 

The  awards,  as  presented  by  the  Mo- 
bile Exchange  Club,  were  presented  to 
Hubert  Bell  of  the  city  poUce  depart- 
ment and  to  C.  J.  Fltzpatrick.  deputy 
sheriff.  The  policeman  Is  a  Negro,  the 
deputy  is  white. 


These  two  deserving  men  represent 
the  way  in  which  folks  In  the  MobUe 
area  work  together  for  the  common 
good.  _ 

I  join  In  saluting  these  t«'o  fine 
officers. 

That  additional  Information  may  be 
provided  on  this  point  I  Insert  the  Mo- 
bile Register  newspai>er  item  of  Feb,  17. 
announcing  the  awards,  along  with  aii 
editorial  from  the  MobUe  Press  of 
Ffbruary  20. 

New  STBTOt  m  iNiraaAaAi.  Relations— 
DEPtrrr  SoianT.  Nm«o  Patbolmak  Hon- 
ored AS  Law  Omenta  or  Yeab 

(By  Andy  Browne) 
The  vast  strides  made  by  the  City  ot  Mo- 
bile In  the  Beld  of  Interracl&l  relaUons  was 
irBDhioally  demonstrated  Thursday  when  a 
N«ro  poUce  omcer,  Hubert  BeU.  was  named 
pollceman-of-the-Year  as  the  climax  to  the 
local  and  national  pbservance  of  Crime  Pre- 
vention Week.  ,,,„,), 

The  rocognlUon  came  at  a  special  lunch- 
eon ceremony,  sponsored  by  the  Mobile  Ex- 
change Club  in  the  Sheraton-Battle  House. 
Deputy  C.  J.  PlunJatrlck  won  a  almllar 
sward  from  the  Mobile  County  Sherlffa  De- 
partment aa  Deputy-Sheriff -of-the-Year_ 

The  two  honors  are  accorded  top  omcers 
In  the  city  and  county  law  enforcement  de- 
partmenu  each  year  on  the  r«ommenda- 
tions  of  their  fellow  oBlcera  and  concurred 
In  by  their  respecUve  organizational  chiefs. 
The  ceremonies  Thursday  marked  the 
20th  annual  obeervance  of  National  """• 
PrevenUon  Week,  a  project  which  has  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  major  law  en- 
forcement  officials  throughout  the  country 
as  a  means  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  outstanding  work  and  achlevemenu 
ot  the  top  men  in  their  departments. 

City  Police  Chief  James  3.  Boblnson.  m 
presenting  the  award  plaque  to  Bell,  com- 
mended  hUn  as  "an  officer  of  ouUtanding 
aWlltv  in  the  Beld  of  InvesUgatlon.  a  man 
who  has  solved  countless  cases  tor  the  de- 
partment through  his  untlrUig  efforw.  and  a 
man  who  thrives  on  a  raft  of  >>•">  ""^ 
Bell  has  been  a  member  of  the  MobUe  Po- 
lice Department  since  Dec.  34,  1858 

Sheriff  Ray  Brldgee  made  a  similar  award 
to  Deputy  Flttpa trick  and  said: 

■ThU  deputy,  who  Joined  our  staff  on 
March  S.  lOM,  has  been  active  In  both  the 
olvll  and  criminal  Belds  of  enforcement  and 
investigation.  Be  U  noted  for  his  loyalty. 
mmaUve.  good  Judgment  and  high  moral 
caliber.  It  U  a  high  pleasure  for  me  to  pre- 
sent hUn  this  award  for  1966." 

BBl^   SPCCCBZX 

Both  reclpienU  made  brief  acceptance 
speeches.  Bell  saying  "I  appreciate  thla  and 
accept  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  while 
Filzpatrlck  quipped  "I  accept,  too.  b«auso 
I  didn't  know  the  sheriff  thought  that  much 
o(  me — but  I'm  glad  he  does." 

Aside  from  the  large  ttUTlout  of  Exchange 
Club  members.  Mayor  Arthur  R.  OuUaw. 
who  la  also  police  commissioner,  paid  tribute 
U)  the  two  honoreea  as  did  County  Com.  WUi 
D-  Haas.  ,   ^_, 

Other  law  enforcement  officers  Included 
members  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl- 
gntion.  the  Secret  Service,  the  Postal  In- 
spection Service,  and  US.  Marshal. 

It  Is  OBATjrriNO  That  Nbcbo  Wow  Policb- 

MAN-Or-YCAB    AWABD 

It  U  both  highly  algnlflcant  and  graUfy- 
Ing  that  Officer  Hubert  Bell,  a  Negro,  won 
the  distinguished  Utle  of  Pollceman-of-the- 
Yenr  in  Mobile  last  week. 

This  indicates  the  degree  to  wliich  Mo- 
bile Is  making  progress  In  the  field  of  Inter- 
racial relaUona.  and  that  the  Individual, 
regardless  of  liis  race,  can  enjoy  great  suc- 
cess, admiration  and  respect  ot  aii  our  citi- 
zens. 


Officer  Bell  is  truly  a  credit  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  members  of  hU  race  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  community.  He  hss  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  that  hard  work  and  the  use 
of  good  Judgment  and  skill  wUl  carry  the 
Individual  to  the  heights  of  attainment. 

The  quality  of  this  officer  Is  reflected  In  the 
following  statement  by  Police  chief  James  J 
Robinson,  who  described  Bell  as  "an  officer  c< 
outstanding  ability  In  the  fleld  of  InveetlgB- 
tlon,  a  man  who  haa  solved  countless  cases 
for  the  department  through  hU  untiring 
efforts,  and  a  man  who  thrives  on  a  raft  of 
hard  work." 

Plaudits  also  are  in  order  for  Sherltrs 
Deputy  C.  J  Fltspatrick,  who  won  the  tlUe 
ot  Deputy-Sherlff-of-the-Ycar.  He  drew 
praise  from  his  superior  Ray  D.  Bridges  at 
the  awards  ceremony  held  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Mobile  Exchange  Club.  The  proceed- 
ings were  held  in  obeervance  of  Crime  Pre- 
vention Week. 


Viebiam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1967 


Mr,  SCHWENGEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
cently Bob  Wilbanks  of  the  WHO  sU- 
tlons— radio  and  TV— In  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  went  to  Vietnam,  Upon  his  return 
he  recorded  his  impressions  of  the  war 
and  straggle  in  that  southeast  Asian 
country,  _    „  . 

His  observations  are  penetrating  and 
to  the  point,  Mr,  Wilbanks' editorial  en- 
tlUed  "The  Other  War"  Is  especially  Im- 
pressive, It  has  been  my  feeling  for 
some  ame  that  the  "other  "  war  in  "Viet- 
nam needs  more  emphasis.  It  Is  satisfy- 
ing to  know  that  an  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance ot  the  "other "  war  Is  growing. 
The  impressions  follow: 

Thb  Othib  Wax 
The  same  men  who  are  using  firepower 
with  such  deadly  effectiveness  In  Viet  Nam. 
frankly  admit  that  guns  and  bombs  alone 
cannot  bring  final  victory.  Sheer  firepower. 
these  men  say.  will  not  win  the  grassroots 
campaign  for  the  vUlagere.  That  warwiii 
take  building  and  the  creaOon  of  clTll  order. 
rather  then  destruction.  According  to  the 
most  opomlitlc  official  esUmates,  more  than 
30  percent  ot  the  country's  villages  and  ham- 
lets are  sUll  under  firm  Communist  control. 
Another  30  percent  are  "conteeted,"  where 
the  government  may  have  some  control  dur- 
ing the  day.  but  at  night,  the  Viet  Cong  are 
able  to  move  In.  Naturally,  mUltary  domi- 
nance is  necessary  to  stop  the  terrorism 
wliich  the  Viet  Cong  tise  to  maintain  their 
control  over  the  vlllagea.  Only  then  can 
constructive  ptograma  operate.  But  the 
Americans  1  talked  with  In  Viet  Nam  are  all 
loo  aware  that  tlielr  Immense  fire  power  Is 
only  part  of  the  answer. 

MOBALX  m  VVT  Nam 
The  reports  of  high  morale  among  Ameri- 
cana In  Viet  Nam  are  true.  Thla  doeant 
mean  that  the  men  I  talked  with  dont  want 
to  come  home.  They  do.  South  Viet  Nam  is 
hot  dirty,  and  dangeroua.  The  daya  are  long 
and  hard.  In  fact,  it  aeema  virtually  each 
man  knowa  almost  to  the  minute  how  much 
longer  hU  tour  ot  duty  haa  to  run.  But 
this  element  ot  certamty  Is  one  of  the  clues 
to  the  surprisingly  high  morale.  No  matter 
how  tough  It  gew.  the  men  know  when  they 
wUl  be  permitted  to  leave.    There  are  otliv 


factors,  the  rapid  and  excellent  medical  care 
for  the  wounded  ,  ,  .  the  cluuice  to  get  away 
from  the  war  by  spending  about  a  week  on 
"R  and  R."  rest  and  recreation,  in  some  other 
country.  But  most  Important  Is  the  ap- 
parent convlcUon  that  what  they  are  doing 
Is  necessary  and  right,  and  that  they  are  win- 
ning'militarily.  There  men  think  It's  Impor- 
tant to  help  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  they 
feel  they're  succeeding.  Yes.  those  I  talked 
with  would  rather  be  home  sjnd  aafe.  But 
they  are  willing  to  face  danger  to  stop  a  Com- 
mimut  advance.  And  they  are  convinced 
that  now  is  the  time,  and  South  Viet  Nam 
Is  the  place  to  stop  It. 

A  Long  Was 
If  you  were  to  go  to  South  Viet  Nam.  and 
•ee  for  yoiu-aelf  the  Immense  buildup  of  per- 
manent military  Installations,  alrporta  and 
aea  port  focunlea,  you  would  suddenly  realize 
Just  how  long  vre  are  prepared  to  stay  In  that 
country.  The  Americana  I  talked  to  In  Viet 
Nam  fully  expect  to  aee  significant  numbers 
of  American  forces  In  South  Viet  Nam  for 
the  next  IB  to  20  years  Not  that  they  thmk 
major  fighting  will  last  that  long.  But  they 
feel  It  Brtll  be  necessary  to  be  there  Just  as  we 
are  In  South  Korea.  We  can  all  hope  they're 
wrong,  but  a  number  of  factors  are  working 
to  prolong  our  stay.  For  one.  we  liave  vir- 
tually no  control  over  the  Mekong  Delta, 
where  about  halt  the  people  of  South  Viet 
Nam  live.  This  area  la  yet  to  be  won.  Then 
too.  there  Is  the  character  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
who  have  earned  the  respect  o1  our  forces 
as  fierce  fightera  .  ,  .  extremely  devoted  to 
their  cause.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  them  Just 
giving  up.  And  the  struggle  for  the  alle- 
giance of  the  villagers  and  the  building  and 
creation  ot  clvU  order  cannot  be  done  quickly. 
Pertiapa  tiila  la  peaelmlsm.  But  you  should 
be  aware  that  the  men  In  Viet  Nam  feel  that 
we  will  be  there  tor  many,  many  years. 


Park  Proposal  Poioti  Up  GoTenineBl 
locontislency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  tULirOBNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  S,  1967 
Mr.  DON  H,  CLAUSEN,  Mr,  Speaker, 
a  recent  column  written  by  Joaeph  A. 
Doyle  shows  a  great  deal  of  perception 
regartllng  the  question  of  a  Redwood 
NaUonal  Park,  which  probably  wlU  be 
a  major  issue  before  the  House  this  year. 
Because  of  this  relationship  to  an  im- 
portant Issue  before  us,  I  Insert  Mr. 
Doyle's  column  In  the  Ricoan  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  and  his  historic 
record: 

PaBK    PBOTOSAL    POTNra    VT    OOVIBHICINT 
INCONSISTBNCT 

Nrw  YOBK  CiTT— Of  all  the  Inconsisten- 
cies which  eiltt  In  Federal  govemmant  pro- 
grams and  policies,  a  most  giarlng  discrep- 
ancy currently  Is  being  spoUlgbted  In  a  Fed- 
eral government  attempt  to  create  a  Bed- 
wood  National  Park  In  northern  CaUlomia. 

Tills  is  a  head-on  collision  Iwtween  gov- 
ernment and  private  Industry.  It  also 
graplUcally  outlines  the  specter  of  Federal 
government  encroaching  more  and  more  on 
nghu  of  American  dtlxens. 

A  moratorium  Is  now  in  effect  on  hearings 
which  center  on  the  creation  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park.  At  the  request  of  Ooy.  Ron- 
ald Reagan.  Ben.  Henry  Jackson  of  the  state 
of  Wasliington  lias  now  scheduled  bearings 
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In  hli  Stn»t*  iMuUr  ABalra  conunltt**  for 

ni»,  in  »  r«c«Dt  Boom  ipMch,  ««crlbM  bo« 
Ui«  FedenU  gorermnont  In  «t«npUng  to 
cre.te  •  new  Redwood  N.tlon.1  P«t  J* 
flouting  the  will  of  the  people.  In  ecOiiUt^ 
It  wee  «n  Inlual  l«ct  of  toreelght  on  the  pert 
of  the  Interior  Depertment  which  hee  trlg- 
nred  thie  sudden  "urgent  need"  on  the  p«t 
of  the  Federel  government  for  >  Bedwood 
KeUonet  Perfc. 

■In  mr  own  cunpelgn."  Cleueen  itated, 
"in  which  I  interpreted  Uie  wiehe.  of  my 
neople  there  w»e  mM5l»e  dleoontent  with 
tbe  herd  and  high  hand  of  the  Ped»r»l  gov- 
emment  a»  It  w«»  and  !■  being  applied  to 
their  aflalra.  theU  ]obe.  their  economic  fu- 

"The  heart  of  the  Redwood  Park  controir- 
«ray— which  »oon  will  be  before  thU  body  In 
formal  array— may  well  determine  whether 
oe  not  the  wlahe.  of  my  people,  their  com- 
munity eUbUlty  and  economic  future  u 
to  be  a  factor  In  the  plane,of  the  Federal 
government,  or  merely  a  voice  crying  In  the 
wUdernesa  of  controveniy  and  eventual  »ub- 
mlaelon  to  a  cold,  relenUeaa  overpowering 
force  that  haa  no  concern  for  them  " 

First  It  U  wlae  to  explore  the  baalc  Fed- 
eral plan  for  a  Redwood  National  Park.  The 
Federal  propoeal  calU  for  uae  of  45,000  acrea 
for  UM  aa  a  Redwood  National  Park.  These 
acre*  would  oover  the  already  eetabllahed 
9  339-acre  Jededlah  Smith  SUte  Park  and 
the  5  832-acre  Del  Norte  Redwood  SUte  Park 
plu»  private  redwood  land,  between  the  two 
state  parks  which  consist  mainly  of  18,000 
acree  of  operating  timber  lands  all  of  which 
are  located  In  Del  Norte  County  In  northern 
California, 

Added  to  this  would  1,400  screa  Involving 
the  Tall  Tree*  area  In  adjacent  Humboldt 

Conservatlonlat  groups  throughout  the  na- 
tion, most  aasuredly,  find  the  governments 
propoaal  highly  commendable,  which  In  the- 
ory It  probably  la,  eioept  that  It  la  totally 
mconslatent  with  government  poUdea  and 
preachmenu  sounded  In  other  areaa  of  the 
nation.  „       , 

Throughout  the  New  Frontier  and  Great 
Society  yeara,  thla  nation  has  poured  Ut- 
erally  bllUooa  of  dollars  Into  programs  to 
create  Increased  Job  opportuniaea.  better 
housing  condlUoos  and  ample  educaUonal 
facllltlea  for  all  Americans. 

Now,  a  study  of  the  economic  realities  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  propoeal  shows 
the  Federal  government  moving  directly 
against  the  grain  of  Ita  own  proposed  Oreat 

Flral  employeee  of  the  Ave  biggest  redwood 
companlea  depend  upon  an  annual  payroll 
of  •43  420.000.  6.800  permanent  Joba  an- 
nually, with  a  tax  baae  value  In  local  econo- 
mies listed  at  »aB,800,B73.  AU  of  tilU  would 
be  inped  out  U  the  Federal  park  propoeal 
la  eatabllahed.  - 

In  Del  Norte  County,  exclusive  of  the  five 
redwood  companlea  directly  Involved,  there 
are  1 443  Jobs  and  an  annual  payroll  of 
(11  OX)  000  which  would  suffer  by  a  major 
setlMKk  m  the  redwood  Industry.  One  com- 
pany would  be  permanently  put  out  «  busl- 
Leu  During  the  heavy  Booda  to  !»•*.  a 
heavy  dent  was  put  Into  the  redwood  Indus- 
try producUMl  reaultlng  In  an  Increase  of 
(MO.OOO    on    California    welfare    roUa    In    a 

matter  of  months  

How  crucial  the  lumbering  of  redwoods  la 
to  local  economies  can  be  seen  to  the  fact 
that  88  percent  of  all  employed  peieona  In 
Del  Norte  County,  and  87  percent  of  the 
population  of  adjacent  Humboldt  County, 
are  directly  dependent  upon  forest  products 
IndustrlM  for  their  livelihood. 

Jeopardiang  the  economy  of  UlsM  p«>p» 
la  ^2dly  oonslalent  with  Oreat  8ocle«Tpro- 
poaala.  yet  it  la  precisely  wbU  tD»  rtuni 


government  la  toatertng  with  the  Redwood 
NaUonal  Park  plan. 

Redwooda  also  are  considered  excellent  ma- 
terial foe  oonstrucuon  usagea.  By  throwing 
Ita  naOonal  park  monkey  wrench  toto  the 
vorka  of  the  toreet  producu  Industry,  the 
Federal  government  shows  UlUe  concern  for 
new  home  construction  and  school  construc- 
tion throughout  the  naUoo. 

R«:rnuy.  a  report  showed  the  need  along 
th««  lines  by  Indicating  the  OS  Popula- 
tion will  be  MO  million  penons  by  1980.  with 
major     cities     being     atrangled     by     over- 

""pwmttlng  the  basic  eoonomlea  Involved, 
and  looking  only  at  the  land  scqulslUon. 
involved.  It  Is  more  than  obvloua  the  Fed- 
eral government  certainly  doea  not  need 
more  land  In  the  West,  and  certainly  not  for 
the  eetabllshment  of  a  national  park. 

According  to  the  General  Services  Admlnls- 
trauon.   the  Federal  government  now   owns 
one-third  of  the  land  In  «he  United  Statea, 
84  8  per  cent  of  all  lands  weat  of  the  RocklM, 
and  45  per  cent  Of  the  land  In  California.     It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  plana  are  In  the  works 
for  continued  acquisition  of  land  throughout 
the  O  S   by  the  Federal  government,  this  In 
the  lace  of  the  projected  populaUon  Increaae 
It  would  be  belter  U  the  Federal  govern- 
ment  consistent  with  Ite  own  economic  op- 
portunity proposals,  would  begin  eatabllsh- 
mg  isnd  u«L«e  programs  has«l  on  the  pro- 
jected 2S0  million  population  fignre  for  iww. 
Congressman    Clausen,    foe    Instance,    has 
proposed  a  compromise  Redwood  park  plan 
which  la  consutent  with  eUatlng  conditions^ 
It  would  include  the  Jed  Smith  Stale  Park 
and   the   Del    Norte   SUte   Parks   connected 
by  a  corridor  of  foreat  land  along  the  sea^ 
Tteae   two  parks.   IncldentsJly.   are   part  of 
28  redwood  state  parks  already  in  existence 
in    California.     They    easily    oould    be    con- 
verted to  a  national  park  providing  all  the 
leisure  Ume  activlUea  sought  by  tourists  wid 
Callfomlans.     They  alao  Include  what  U  be- 
Ueved  to  be  some  of  the  Bneat  examples  of 
redwood  trees  found  in  California. 

It  la  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  pclvau 
redwood  companlee  have  themselves  esub- 
llshed  parks  which  are  open  to  visitors  and 
oontain  excellent  recreational  faclliUee. 

conservationists  argue  that  the  lumber 
companlee  are  killing  off  the  last  epecl""  o' 
redwood  similar  to  the  slaughter  of  the  buf- 
falo herds.  ^. 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  coast  red- 
wood U  one  of  the  world's  faateat  growing 
trees  It  alao  la  found  that  ths  redwtjods 
spring  up  from  stumps  of  harveatsd  treea 
Within  weeka  after  cutting.  According  to 
eiperu.  tuere  u  no  other  oommerclsiltree 
which  compares  with  the  coast  redwood  to 
TitaUty  of  rebuUdlng  lu  own  forests. 

Mo«  of  the  privately-owned  redwood  areas 
are  to  set  cycles  of  harveet  and  regrowth  out- 
Uned  for  their  continued  existence  by  the 
redwood  industry  ^^ 

Through  all  the  facu.  It  would  be  eco- 
nomically wlae  Indeed  for  the  Federal  gor- 
wnment  to  give  clo«  survelUance  to  Con - 
greesman's     Clausen's     redwooda-by-the-sea 

""CTausen's  plan,  involving  over  SO.OOO  acres 
or  about  6.000  more  acres  than  the  Federal 
plan,  tocludea  23.000  acres  of  primeval  forest 
stretching  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  High- 
way 101  Acquisition  of  the  necessary  14.000 
acrea  of  prlvaU  land  actually  would  be  one- 
third  the  coat  of  the  Federal  government 
plan.  ThMe  lands  alao  include  awesome 
stands  of  virgin  redwooda. 

By  Incorporating  the  Clausen  plan  of  uM- 
lUtog  eUsttng  staw  parka,  the  Federal  gov- 
^mmsnt  oould  save  the  taipayeri  mlliiona 
of  dollara.  assuage  the  moat  militant  oon- 
asrvmtlonUita.  and  ahow  keen  Intereat  to  up- 
holding the  economy  of  the  Del  NorU  and 
Humboldt  County  oitlaen.  not  to  mention 
tila  basic  oonatltutloaal  righta. 


Velcfut  of  ForrifB  Wirt  Yoke  of 
DcmecracT  Coateil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or   MKW   MKX100 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  March  t,  19S7 
Mr  WAI-KKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
grownups  JrequenUy  view  with  alarm  the 
activities  of  our  younger  generaUon. 
Today  It  i£  my  pleasure  to  point  with 
pride. 

The  occasion  Is  the  annual  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of   Democracy 
contest.     More  than  350.000  youngsters 
expressed  themselven  on  the  meaning  of 
democracy.    Miss  Terra  Kathryn  Lujan. 
of  AJbuquertjue.  was  State  winner  for 
New    Mexico.      I    Insert    her    eloquent 
speech  In  the  Conoressionu.  Ricoao  for 
the  edification  of  my  ooUeagues.    I  rec- 
ommend that  It  be  read  "y JJoM  who 
have  becojne  cynical  and  jaded  In  their 
opinion  of  our  younger  generation;     • 
VrixaAMS  or  Foanow  W»aa  Voicx  or  Dnsoc. 
aacT  CoHTXST 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  there  are  to  the 
world  today  two  totally  different  aooial  ay»- 
tems,  both  of  which  caU  themselves  ''demo- 
craUc  ■     Each  side  hae  mliUons  of  followers 
Who  claim  their  system  Is  "«  °°*^'  "^ 
solve   the  problema  which   <«««  f^-^i^f. 
Each  offers  a  promise:  each  offers  ho^ie.    And 
«ch  ha.  the  power  to  "P'"".^'^'?!; 
tlona  of  men  and  women  to  whom  "le  has 
brought   uttle  but  grief,   cr  care,  or  fear. 
P«^l,  make  democracy.    "  !•  J**|f  5^' 
vork  and  it  belooga  Vo  them.    Through  the 
cnturlee  they  have  fashioned  it.  meantog 
making  grave  mlsUke.  at  UmM,  a.  people 
^a    and  at  other  tlms.  achieving  remark- 
able nronreaa.     Men  have  known  democracy 

^nlSS^.  'b  >^'  '"■>•■."'  f""J^ 
bllng  altempu  to  meet  «^''"'  '".^^ 
and  agree  on  a  common  purpoie  to  thrtr 
sfforuTat  world  ocganlaatlon.  And  yet  the 
^S«y  U  incomplete.  "  will  r«nain  so  " 
long  as  one  todlvlduaj  temslns  to  add  hu 
own  oontrlbuUon  to  Itt  growtt. 

Democracy  1.  to  the  P~«"»  ,"*">  ""T"  '' 
and  in  the  principles  by  whl'=>', '''?J„"". 
Among  these  people  are  the  wise,  the  foolish. 
*h"  and  the  hci?lle:  the  spiritual,  the  mate- 
riJiiatlc  In  a  truly  democraUc  country,  a 
S^'S^  maJL  frle'nds  with  ^  "•'g'^: 
he  can  worship  to  the  church  of  "•.'*°'«- 
support  or  crtuclie  his  government,  go  on 
to  higher  leveu  of  wisdom  and  undersund- 
Ins.  . 

aitt  The  only  way  we  can  make  tu  beneflu 
IlSire  "  by  sssOmlng  responslbiuty  snd 
guarding  lU  traditions.  Within  every  dem- 
LraUc  country.  It  is  the  P«°«"°  '  '^"^ " 
see  that  their  nation  moves  forward  steaniiy 
toward  a  society  of  freer.  ,>"??'«  «^" 
Batter  housing,  educational  reeponslbUiaes. 
economic  security  are  everyone's  concern. 

Beyond  the  problems  to  be  faced  wlthlna 
democraUc  society,  there  are  dangera  from 
ouulde.  Tyranny  has  been  seen  under  many 
different  names  over  the  centuries.  The 
methods  of  oppression— the  degradation  of 
man  the  denial  of  his  right*— represent  a 
supreme  challenge  not  only  to  democracy, 
but  to  all  of  human  society. 

Just  as  cltlxens  have  to  act  to  preserve 
democracy  within  the  bordeie  of  their  coun- 
try they  muat  reoognlMr  and  guard  against 
external  forces  which  ImperU  them.     They 
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miut  ba  ready  to  defend  their  faitb.  prln- 
ciplM,  mxxd  Uw*.  If  necewary- 

TH*     F«IC»    or    nCKDOM     IB    SOWKTIMn    TKET 

HXOH 

For  de«nocr«tlc  people*,  forte  U  Uie  l»»t 
defenee  after  every  otber  method  haa  been 
exhausted.  To  democraclBe.  war  ta  eape- 
clally  repugnant  because  U  esarrtea  an  added 
danger— the  danger  of  destroying  the  demo- 
craUc ayatem  Itaelf. 

There  la  a  French  proverb: 

"Who  carriers  a  aword.  carrtee  peace." 

preaerraUon  of  democracy  requlrea  a 
sword,  but  It  demanda  much  more.  Cltlaena 
muat  be  informed:  a  dttaen  muat  read,  ob- 
Bcrve.  Uaten.  think,  dlscuaa.  He  muat  speak, 
vote,  and  dnnand  what  he  deeply  feels. 

A  democracy  cstn  do  much  for  it«  citizen*. 
It  can  give  them  a  Uberty  In  which  to  think 
and  grow,  permit  them  to  have  the  stlmu- 
laUon  of  Ideaa.  It  can  give  them  the  toola 
of  learning.  But  unless  the  people  who  have 
been  taught  to  think  are  wUUng  to  put  their 
knowledge  Into  action,  democracy  can  never 
achieve  lU  maximum  capabUlty. 

Abraham  Uncoln  once  said: 
"Aa  X  would  not  be  a  slave,  ao  I  would  not 
be  a  master.  Thla  expreaaca  my  Idea  of 
democracy.  Whatever  differs  fro«n  thla.  to 
the  extent  oC  the  difference,  la  no  democ- 
racy." 


Whil  DeMOcracy  Means  to  Me 

SPEECH 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


or  VIBGlNU 

Df  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednudav.  JIforcft  1.1967 

tit.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  ye»r  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eUn  Wan  of  the  United  Stales  and  Its 
ladles  Auxiliary  conducts  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  then 
compete  for  top  prlies.  which  are  five 
■cfaolanhlpa  to  the  school  of  the  con- 
testants' choice. 

The  contest  theme  this  year  was 
"Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me." 

The  winning  contestant  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  Stephen  Gary 
Kraskln.  In  spite  of  concerted  efforts 
on  the  part  of  many  of  my  Colleagues 
as  well  as  myself,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  no  Representative  In  Congress. 
I  am  therefore  pleased  to  act.  In  this 
Instance,  as  Stephen's  Congressman,  and 
present  the  winning  speech  from  the  Dis- 
trict as  delivered  by  him  so  that  all  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  prescntaUon  of  thla  fine  young 
man, 

Stephen's  apeech.  hi  full,  reads  as 
follows: 

What  Dmocaacr  Msam  »o  Ma 
The  term  democracy  comes  from  a  Oieek 
word  meaning  rule  by  the  people.  The 
United  States  government  is  a  represenUUve 
democracy.  This  means  that  the  people 
elect  repreeentatives  who  establish  and  en- 
force the  lawa  of  our  society  Democracy 
Itself  though  Is  much  more  than  a  type  of 
government  It  Is  a  philosophy  that  has  de- 
veloped a  pattern  of  Ufe  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Democracy  is  sasoclated  vrtth  creaUvlty, 
and  It  has  l>ecome  synonomoua  with  freedom 
of  reUglon,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
preas  and  other  righta  prescribed  In  the 
nrat  eight  amendments  to  the  ConstltuUon. 
Democracy  has  alao  become  synonomous  with 


the  unalienable  rights  of  life.  Uberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  prescrlt>ed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  greatest  right  given  by  a  representa- 
tive    democracy,     though.     Is     the     vote, 
Ttu'ougb  thu  light,  all  others  can  be  pre- 
served by  electtog  tboee  to  offlce  who  ciprsss, 
and  win  maintain  and  carry  out  the  wiahea 
of    the    electorate.      With    the    vote    goes    a 
great  responslbiuty,  not  only  to  our  country, 
but  to  ourselves.    Because  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment exists  for  the  sake  of  the  people, 
the  people  must  be  aware  of  what  they  need 
and  who  is  the  right  candidate  to  elect  to 
preserve  their  government.     This  awareness 
la  the  result  of  education,  and.  therefore,  In- 
telligence in  using  one's  vote   Is   the  great 
responsibility   tliat    goes   vrlth    our   greatest 
right.    Thomas  Jefleiaon  said  In  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of   17B7.  and  I  quote.  "Re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged,"     Aa  a 
lilgh  achool  student,  one  nruat  take  on  this 
raanonsibllity  even  before  he  is  granted  the 
prlTliege  that  goea  with  it.     Por  It  Is  at  thla 
age  tliat  one  Begins  to  form  his  own  philo- 
sophic outlook,  and  so,  accordingly,  educa- 
Uon  must  strive  to  give  the  student  an  to- 
centlve  to  carry  out  the  democratic  way  of 
Ufe.     The  United  Statea  does  not  try  to  to- 
doctrlnate  students,  though      This  Is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  educaUon  Is  controUed  by 
local   government.      Also.    educaUon   In   the 
United  States  places  emphasis  on  teaching 
people  to  examine.  queeUon.  and  think  tor 
themaelvea    about    theU    country's    poUclea 
rather  tlian  Just  accept  the  existing  situation. 
It  is  apparent  that  tills  emphasis  Is  get- 
Ung  through  to  today's  high  school  genera- 
Uon.   Evidence  of  this  Is  seen  to  formal  or 
Informal  discussions  and  debates  about  poU- 
cles   concerning   such   areas   ss   dvU   righta 
and  Viet  Nam.    These  discussions  and  debates 
would   seem   to   be   healthy   for   the  United 
SUtea.   but  when  they  become  violent  ob- 
JecUona    and    demands,    they    can    be    botH 
disgraceful  and  detrimental.    While  the  stu- 
dent has  the  right  to  question  the  govern- 
ment, he  does  not  have  the  right  to  demand 
of  It.    Examining  snd  quesUonlng  sltuaUons 
and   problems  of   the   government  and   the 
world  will  help  the  student  to  keep  the  na- 
Uon  strong  and  free  when  be  later  gets  the 
privilege  of  voting.     Demanding  of  his  gov- 
ernment by  tbe  high  school  student  U  to- 
appropnate   and  it  will  beneflt  neither  the 
student,  nor  the  United  SUtes.     The  factor 
that  makes  this  difficult  for  a  *lgh  school 
student  to  understand  la  that  he  must  accept 
responslbiuty    without    immediate    oompen- 
saUon      The   high   school    student,   and   all 
dUsens  must  realize  what  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  said   in   his   Inaugural    Addreas  to 

1946 quote— "That  democracy  rests  on^falth. 

that  freedom  aaks  mors  than  it  gives." 


Da.  MGOoo  Saait^  Bnratnjtis  RxarscT  aitn 


Dr.  Tkomu  VitUb  McCm 


E3CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    AUiaAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  KKPHESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1. 1967 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
Include  In  the  RrcoMi  the  foUowlng  edi- 
torial remarks  from  the  Eufaula.  Ala, 
Tribune,  dated  Feb.  23.  1967.  about  a 
man  who  lived  a  very  dedicated  Ufe  and 
did  much  to  help  his  fellowman,  earning 
the  respect  of  everybody  who  knew 
him— Dr.  Thomas  Vl-vlan  McOoo: 


Thia  week  Cxifauliana,  both  Negro  and 
white,  paid  final  tribute  to  Dr.  Thomas  V. 
MoCoo.  They  realise  that  the  community 
baa  loet  one  of  Ito  meet  outstanding  dtlecns. 
Not  only  was  Dr.  McCoo  a  competent  phy- 
aician  who  rendered  tovaluable  service  to 
the  suffering,  but  equally  aa  Important  he 
was  a  dedicated  civic  and  reUglous  leader 
for  many  years  He  set  the  highest  eiampla 
for  his  race,  both  as  an  educated  profsaalonai 
man  and  as  an  humble  servant  of  mankind- 
Had  Dr.  McCoo  t>een  to  bis  prime  when 
this  community  was  plagued  wltii  clvu  right 
problems,  we  beUeve  that  the  local  Negro 
leadership  would  have  followed  his  lead  Be- 
cause he  loved  both  races.  Dr.  McCoo  could 
have  then  been  an  even  greater  Influence 
for  good. 

Dr.  McOoo  held  an  enviable  position  to 
Eufaula.  He  was  received  and  respected  as  a 
genUeman.  His  Chrlsuan  love  and  Influence 
wUl  long  be  remembered  to  this  town  wlUch 
he  served  so  faithfully  for  so  many  years. 

Toung  Negroes  to  the  community  would 
do  well  to  emulate  Dr  McCoo.  He  leaves  a 
legacy  that  can  be  theln  If  they  would  fol- 
low hU  lead  they  would  have  love  In  their 
hearts  for  mankind,  they  would  witness  for 
Christ,  they  would  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  to  become  educated,  and  then 
dedicate  themselves  to  service  and  leader- 
ship. 

Indeed,  Eufaullans  of  both  races  have  loet 
a  kind  friend,  because  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
community's.  Dr.  McCoo  was  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  who  earned  the  respect  ana 
esteem  of  aU  who  knew  him  or  knew  of  his 
good  works.  Eufaula  will  sorely  miss  Dr 
McCoo. 

Omx  or  Towif^  T»UJ»T  T«o»  Has  P»1J.I~ 
(By  N.  O.  Barron) 
We  are  told  that  when  the  people  of  larael 
wanted  a  king.  Ood  directed  Samuel  to  Saul 
the  son  of  KIsh.  who  from  his  shoulders  up- 
vntrd  was  taller  than  any  of  the  people. 
Height  has  always  been  a  helpful,  if  not  a 
necessary,  factor  for  one  who  would  be  a 
leader.  However,  extreme  height  is  not 
mandatory;  aome  men  stand  tall  because  or 
their  bearing  and  because  of  the  unprlnt  ol 
the  suture  of  theUr  splrlu  and  minds  more 
so  than  because  of  physical  stature 
Though  above  the  average  to  height,  the 
person  of  whom  I  write  today  was  a  giant  In 
many  waye. 

-When  Jesus  was  rejected  by  tbe  people  of 
Naxaretb  he  made  the  observaUon  lHat  a 
prophet  U  not  without  honor  save  to  his  own 
country.  The  man  of  whom  I  write  today 
was  a  man  who  earned  every  honor  and 
Uon  and  respect  to  his  own  country.  He 
was  a  man  who  samed  every  honor  sna 
every  trust  that  was  bestowed  upon  him 
He  wsa  a  man  who  truly  put  service  above 
self  He  was  a  credit  to  his  oommunlty.  to 
his  profession,  to  his  family,  to  his  church 
and  to  his  race.  He  stood  tall  aa  an  oak  in 
the  forest  wherever  be  went. 

Tet  Uke  Saul,  the  Brat  ktog  of  larael.  the 
nrat  ibaracterlstic  one  noted  when  he  saw 
this  gentleman  was  hla  humlUty.  He  went 
quietly  about  bU  tasks  of  healing  the  aches 
and  hurts  of  thoae  to  pain;  for  he  was  uti  y 
a  great  physician.  He  ministered  not  only 
to  the  bodies  of  those  who  trusted  to  him.  he 
advised  quieUy  and  wisely  leet  hU  friends 
hurt  themaelvee  by  Impetuous  or  lU-advlsed 
acUon  to  time  of  tension  or  social  stress. 
No  one  will  ever  know  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonal influence  or  tbe  wudom  of  hU  counsel 
that  spared  Eufaula  much  heartache  and 
open  tension  to  recent  yeaii  when  some  or 
our  southern  dUsa  were  suffering  from  un- 
toward tocldente  and  unwanted  publldty 
that  brought  no  good  to  ths  dtles  tovolved. 
to  the  state,  or  to  our  Southland.  No  one 
person  could  match  him  for  the  calm  leader- 
£tp  ■wbidi  ba  gave  to  bU  people  and  for 


A 1070 

which  »U  ol  UK  cia»M  of  our  communltT 

should  be  gTit«ful.  _*.*,.*.,^ 

It  WM  mo.t  nttlng  Ui»t  »  flna  IhrtltuUoo 

who  .ttendrt  grummai  Khool  Ui  our  rf^^ 
when  KluMUonal  opportunltiM  lor  Negro 
children  wa»  most  limited;  »  mm  who  com- 
pleted hi.  ichoollng  eleewhere  and  returnee 
to  bleei  hl«  people  and  hU  home  town  for 
more  than  50  year.  ««  leading  clUien.  We 
.hall  not  see  hla  like,  again  There  an 
traelcally  too  few  men  of  hU  dedication  and 
innuence.  Though  hU  reputation  l>  not  to 
Be  compared  nationally  with  tho«!  of  Booker 
T  Waahlngton  and  Oeorge  Waahlngton 
Carver,  he  meant  more  to  BufauU  and 
Barhour  County  than  either  of  theM  tamoua 
Mabamlana  of  hla  race,  and  dewrvea  to  rank 
with  them  a.  men  of  whom  oar  «t«t«  la  Juat- 

ly  proud.  .       

I  conalder  It  a  privilege  to  have  known 
him  I  only  wlah  that  I  could  feel  when  I 
have  come  to  the  end  of  life',  way  that  I 
have  been  aa  faithful  In  the  Mrvlce  of  my 
fellowman  aa  baa  Thomaa  Vlrlan  McCoo, 
Phyaldan,  Citizen.  HumanltarUn  and  ChrU- 
tlan  Gen,tlema&. 
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The  New  Harpalu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PS2fN8rt.V*inA 

ID  THB  BOD8B  OF  RKPBESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  6.  19(S7 
Mr.    FLOOD.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Rgco>D,  I  Include  the  following: 
Thx  Nrw  HAaPAJ.tra 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
I/SKVlng  tor  the  Far  East,  for  yet  another 
on-the-.pot  look  at  the  war.  thla  reporter 
flnda   hlmaelf  obseaaed   with   the   puzzle  at 
Robert  S.  McHamaru. 

Here,  to  begin  with.  1«  an  Innovator  of 
hlatone  dlmenslooa.  quite  on  a  par  with 
Alexander  the  Oreaf.  hunchbacked  couiln. 
Barpalua.  who  literally  Invented  the  profes- 
sion of  DsfeoM  Mlnl«er  (at  any  rate  In  the 
West  for  they  had  defense  mlnlstera  In  China 
long' before  I.  Tet  almost  no  one  under- 
stands the  real  nature  of  McNamara'a 
Innovatlooa. 

They  chiefly  have  to  do  with  what  may 
be  described  aa  the  problem  of  Nelaon'.  "Vic- 
tory" vetetia  the  "Poseidon"  mlaslles.  The 
keel  of  "Victory"  was  laid  In  Great  Chatham'a 
wars  and  the  rtUp  cost  a  mere  70.(»0  pound.; 
yet  "Victory"  was  .UU  (It  to  serve  aa  Nelson's 
Oagatalp  and  to  lead  the  Bntlah  line  at 
Trafalgar. 

In  contrast,  Americas  "Polaris"  submarine 
Beet  was  completed  hardly  more  than  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  at  coet  of  many  billions 
of  dollars.  Yet  these  .ubmarlnes  must  now 
be  modlfled.  at  a  coat  of  stlU  further  bil- 
lions, to  receive  the  new  "Poseidon"  missiles. 
In  other  words,  technological  development 
has  now  accelerated  to  an  almost  frightening 
degree;  and  thl.  acceleraUon  In  turn  con- 
tinuously demands  new  defenae  choices  of 
Ilfe-and-death  importance  and  truly  aUg- 
gerlng  cost. 

Prom  the  time  of  Harpalus  unUl  the  Ume 
of  McNamara.  however,  there  had  been  hardly 
any  change  In  the  old  way  of  making  defenae 
cholcea. 

The  old  F»y  was  for  the  aervlcos'  senior  of- 
ficers to  make  defense  choices  by  hunch,  by 
rule  of  thumb,  and  In  the  light  of  their  own 
past  eaperlence.  ThU  waa  all  very  well  unUl 
technology  accelerated  too  greatly.  But  It 
was  by  no  means  well,  when  cavalry  gener- 
als began  to  have  to  make  cholcea  about  air- 


planes, or  when  big-bomber  genermla  had  to 
make  choices  about  mlaallea. 

Worse  sUU.  InUr-sorvlos  rtvaJrlea.  in- 
grained bad  habits  and  the  sheer  vastness  of 
5ie  Defense  aoabllahment  made  the  prob- 
lem I  have  been  trying  to  deflns  the  blggeat. 
most  tangled  sdmlnlBtraUvs  problem  In  the 
history  ol  the  n.S.  Oovernment. 

Almost  mlrsculoualy.  McNamara  cut 
straight  through  the  tangle,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  though  radlcjd  solution. 

Briefly,  he  subetltuted  statlsUcal  compila- 
tion and  logical  anaJysU  for  hunch,  rule-of- 
thumb  and  the  dictate*  of  by-now-alway»- 
obeolets  experience.  ...   .  h. 

ThU  was  a  wholly  new  way  of  making  de- 
tense  choices,  never  before  attempted^  At 
flrst  It  caused  great  pam  and  outrage,  out  it 
la  the  heart  and  ewenoe  of  the  McNamara 
reforms  at  the  Pentagon. 

History  suggests  that  very  great  military 
innovations,  such  as  the  McNamara  reforms, 
tend  In  the  end  to  have  very  great  social- 
political  consequences.  Certainly  the  Inno- 
vations of  Harpalus  had  such  consequences, 
and  so  have  many  others  In  the  past.  About 
thu  matter,  however,  one  must  rather  appre- 
hensively wait  and  see.  except  In  one  respect^ 
In  brief  the  McNamara  reforms  produced 
completely  ready,  completely  trained  umed 
forcea— the  Brat  such  forces  the  United  SUteo 
haa  ever  had  in  peacetime.  Por  good  or  111. 
this  in  turn  produced  the  Vietnamese  war. 
For  we  should  have  been  most  unlikely  to 
enter  the  war.  H  the  armed  forcea  had  not 
been  completely  ready.  And  It  we  had  en- 
tered the  war  with  unready  forces,  as  Ih 
Korea  In  19B0.  the  result  would  have  been 
catastrophic. 

Such.  then.  Is  the  right  way  to  measure 
Robert  McNamara's  achievement.  In  the 
Ught  of  history.  It  may  appear  still  greater 
than  It  doea  today  for  the  reasons  above- 
noted.  Meanwhile,  however.  McNamara  re- 
malna  a  puzzle,  because  this  strange  man  Is 
not  what  be  seems. 

Far  from  being  a  human  computer,  aa  so 
often  reported,  he  la  exceeding  humane,  gen- 
erous and  kindly— unlesa  provoked  to  atem- 
ness  by  InelBclency.  which  he  detests.  Far 
from  being  narrow  and  mechanical,  he  U  a 
man  of  the  widest  InteresU.  close.  Indeed, 
to  being  learned.  And  far  from  being  a  hawk 
with  blood-stained  ulons.  he  haa  been  about 
the  strongest  single  Influence  on  the  side 
ot  keeping  the  Vietnamese  war  sanely  um- 
Ited.  both  in  methods  and  In  alms. 

The  real  reason  why  he  U  an  obsessive 
puzzle  at  the  moment,  however.  U  that  he 
la  so  obviously  far  leas  at  ease  as  a  War 
Minister,  than  he  uaed  to  be  as  a  Detenae 
Minister.  He  does  not  speak  with  the  same 
clear  voice  as  In  the  past.  He  U  reluctant 
to  claim  progress.  He  Is  hesitant  to  haU 
accompUahment. 

Partly  no  doubt,  thU  Is  because  It  muat 
always  be  dUBcult  tor  a  truly  humane  man 
to  be  a  successful  War  Minister.  Yet  one 
suspects  In  tact  tha'.  the  real  trouble  U  that 
once  you  get  Into  a  war.  statistical  compila- 
tion and  logical  analyaU  lose  much  of  their 
value.  wbUs  hunch,  rule-ot-thumb  and  past 
experience  walk  In  the  other  door.  Here, 
perhaps,  u  the  true  source  of  McNamara. 
vlalble  uneaae,  which  by  no  meana  diminishes 
the  immense  debt  that  U  owing  to  hlra. 


feasor,  Mark  DeWoUe  Howe,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  In  Cambridge,  Mans.  His 
death,  at  60.  Is  a  great  ices  to  all  of  us. 
The  Charles  Warren  professor  of  law 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Mark  De- 
Wolfe  had  been  dean  of  the  law  faculty 
at  the  SUte  University  of  Buffalo  until 
1946  His  passing  Is  a  profound  loM  to 
many  hundreds  of  attorneys  to  Buffalo, 
and  to  thousands  of  other  Buffalonlans 
who  knew  and  admired  him. 

This  native  of  Boston  had  edited  th(^ 
correspondence  of  the  Ute  Supreme 
Court  Justice  OUver  WendeU  Holme, 
for  whom  he  seryed  as  a  law  clerk.  At 
his  death,  Professor  Howe  was  working 
on  a  biography  of  Holmes. 

In  memory  of  Professor  Howe,  I  would 
Uke  to  Insert  In  the  Record  the  following 
editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  March  2. 1961 : 

Mask  DxWolfi  Howx 
Mark  Howe  was  an  exemplar  if  that  un- 
common combination,  the  scholar-teacher. 
Endowed  with  rather  prodlgloua  energy,  be 
wrote  learnedly  and  lllumlnatlngly  about 
the  history  and  ilgnlflcance  of  American 
consUtutlonal  prlndplea.  A  law  clerk  and 
protege  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Holmes. 
he  was  the  editor  ot  the  Holmes-Pollock  cor- 
respondence and  the  Holmea-Laskl  cor- 
respondence; and  he  had  already  publlahed 
two  volumea  of  what  was  to  be  a  detailed 
and  deflnlUve  biography  ot  the  great  Jurist 
But  students  were  a  constant  and  affec- 
tionate concern  of  Mark  Howe.  There  was 
wit  aa  well  aa  lucidity  In  hla  lectures;  and 
he  was  generously  acceaalble  and  encouraging 
to  all  who  sought  his  help.  He  was.  Indeed, 
one  ot  those  rare  teachers  who  managed,  out 
ot  his  own  fervor  and  Idealism,  to  com- 
municate to  young  people  a  sense  ot  the  law 
aa  a  high  calUng  and  a  commitment  to  Its 
best  values. 

Commonly  quiet  and  genUe  In  manner 
with  a  quality  of  New  England  reticence  and 
underaUtement.  Mark  Howe  was  neverthe- 
less capable  of  a  blazing  ferocity  In  hU 
champlonahlp  of  civil  rights  and  dvll  liberty 
He  was  a  principal  pioneer  In  the  discovery 
of  ways  to  extend  the  guaranteea  of  the 
ConsUtuUon  to  Negro  cltlaens.  And  he  was 
an  Indetotlgable  defender  of  every  form  ot 
freedom  embodied  In  the  BlU  of  BlghU 
ma  death  at  60  u  a  grevlous  loea  not  alone 
to  the  far-flung  community  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  where  he  was  dearly  loved  but 
to  the  .till  larger  community  of  free  men 
where  the  rule  ot  law  la  cherished  and  the 
Ideal  ot  individual  liberty  Is  sustained. 


Maywood  Joined  together  to  have  a  Head-  confidence  In  future  relations  between 
start  program  In  19«s.  We  didnt  have  an  puerto  Rico  and  the  United  Slates.  Re- 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  structured  at     gofdiess  of  whatever  official  changes  are 


Mark  DeWoUe  Howe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  MeCARTHY 

or  WKW  roitK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1. 1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  noted  lawyer,  scholar,  and  pro- 


PoTerty  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  «.u»o» 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  February  2t.  1967 
Mr.   COLLIER.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
osD.  I  include  the  foUowlng  letter; 

poverty  Program— Thla  U  a  program  that 
needs  to  have  a  long  obJecUve  look  given  to 
It  If  you  are  not  careful  you  are  going  to 
get  bogged  down  Into  the  same  alluaUon 
that  other  welfare  programs  have  and  the 
only  sure  thing  that  wlU  happen  Is  that  the 
Poverty  programs  will  get  bigger  and  bigger 
and  more  top  heavy  with  braas  who  get  big- 
ger and  bigger  saunea,  I  apeak  from  a 
little  knowledge  ot  one  program,  that  ot 
"Headstart."     A   email   group   of    people   In 


the  County  level,  so  therefore  we  worked  di- 
rectly with  Waahlngton.  We  worked  hard, 
had  a  program  tor  SOO  children.  Not  all 
were  from  poverty  bomea.  but  the  majority 
were  but  we  felt  we  were  reaching  the 
children  who  needed  It.  We  ran  the  pro- 
gram made  the  decisions,  watched  our  grant 
money  caretuUy.  and  teel  we  had  a  success- 
ful program.  Even  had  SIO.OOO  left  which 
we  returned  to  Waahlngton.  These  ten 
people  were  aU  aquares  who  volunteered 
their  tune,  and  gave  a  lot  of  Ume  but  aU  felt 
we  were  doing  something  worthwhile.  There 
are  many  things  that  could  be  changed  now 
In  light  of  our  experience  We  helped  the 
children,  but  sent  them  back  Into  the  same 
environment,  but  they  did  retain  enough 
that  when  they  started  regular  school,  they 
at  least  started  even  ...  the  quicker  Con- 
gress puu  thu  program  under  HEW  the 
better  off  It  will  be. 

Mrs.  DottAUJ  ZOCH^. 

Matwooo.Ill. 


made  In  the  future,  these  years  of  com- 
mon citizenship  will  stand  as  a  lasting 
bond  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  RIeo. 


Westers  PewuylTaaia  CoMervaney — Na- 
tional Wildlife  FederatioB  Orsanixabon 
of  the  Year 


The  Smh  AaaiTeriarr  of  tbe  GrantiBf  of 
CitiieiMhip  to  People  of  Puerto  Rico 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  2.  1967 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
dLstlnfrulshed  Resident  Commissioner  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  on  March 
2.  1967.  commemorating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  granting  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

With  the  initial  confrontation  of  two 
different  cultures,  there  was  a  need  for 
a  continuing  association  to  encourage 
economic  growth  of  the  Island  and  create 
a  lasting  relationship  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
bond  of  common  citizenship  which 
served  as  the  foundation  for  this  develop- 
ment of  mutual  interests  and  continuing 
association.  Today  after  50  years  of 
common  cltlMnshlp,  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  are  equally  committed 
to  the  principles  of  represenUUve  gov. 
emment.  Individual  freedom,  and  funda- 
mental human  rights.  Both  share  an 
abundance  of  goodwill  and  mutual 
understanding,  and  both  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  political  development 
and  economic  growth  of  the  Caribl>ean 
area. 

The  success  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Klco  during 
the  past  50  years  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  that  economic  and  political  progress 
can  take  place  even  under  extreme  dif- 
ficulty and  gives  assurance  such  ad- 
vancements will  continue.  Having  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  Identical  to  House 
Resolution  314.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
House  extend  official  congratulations  on 
.  ihis  historic  occasion.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  delegate  from  Puerto  Rico,  Mr. 
Polanco-Abreu,  for  calling  this  celebra- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the   House.    I  Join  him  In  expressing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

«>  or    PKKN8TLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1, 1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has  been  selected  as 
"Conservation  OrganUation  of  the  Year." 
by  the  NaUonal  Wildlife  Federation  and 
Is  the  recipient  of  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
Foundation  Award  as  the  Nation's  out- 
standing conservation  group. 

As  a  former  member  of  its  board  of 
directors,  and  In  keeping  with  the  Presi- 
dent's goals  for  a  beautiful  America.  I 
Uke  particular  pride  in  the  honor  which 
has  come  to  the  conservancy,  and  In- 
clude the  article  commending  this  orga- 
nization which  appeared  In  the  January 
17.  TitusvlUe.  Pa..  Herald  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 
Westxbn    Pennsylvania    Cons«ivanct— Na- 

TIONAI.     WiLOLnic     FcoauTioN     Oboanoa- 

TIOK  or  TH«  YBA« 

It  waa  announced  a  few  days  ago  that 
Western  Penn«ylvanl»  Conservancy.  7.000- 
member  ctuzena'  group,  has  been  aelected  aa 
'"OonserTalloD  Organization  of  the  Tear"  in 
the  natlonaJ  achievement  program  of  the 
NatlonaJ  Wildlife  Federation,  Selection  was 
made  by  a  panel  of  27  Judges,  including  out- 
standing conservftllonlsU  from  all  over  the 
country. 

Why  the  Conservancy?  These  accom- 
pUfibmenta  come  immediately  to  mind : 
comprehensive  planning  for  aeven  state 
parks;  acquisition  of  30.000  acres  of  land  for 
state  parks  and  Conaervancy  nature  centers; 
reetoratlon  of  Unportant  historic  landmarks; 
educational  programs  which  drew  more  than 
125.000  participants  last  year;  and  a  speak- 
ers bureau  that  gave  frea  conservation  lec- 
ture* to  more  than   16.000  persons  In  1866. 

A  notable  achievement  for  an  organisa- 
tion that  receives  no  government  subsldlea 
and  relies  on  memtoereblp  dues.  Individual 
glfu  and  foundation  grant*  to  carry  out  Ita 
many  vital  programs. 

Contributing  to  the  Conservancy's  success 
— and  thus  to  its  recognition  as  the  nation's 
outatandlni;  conservation  group — la  the 
spirit  of  conservation  co-operation  that  pre- 
vails throughout  western  Pennsylvania. 
People  from  all  walk*  of  life  have  oome  to 
realise  the  need  to  aave  our  natural  areas 
while  time  remains — and  to  restore  the  rav- 
aged countryside.  Tliere  Is  an  awarenasa  ol 
the  problem  and  a  willingness  to  solve  It 
th*t  is  unsurpassed  In  any  other  area  of  the 
country. 

Among  the  men  who  have  fostered  that 
spirit  U  I>r.  Charles  P  LewU.  Conservancy 
prealdent.  who  will  accept  the  national 
award,  which  includes  a  tl.OOO  caah  grant, 
at  the  President's  Conservation  achievement 
program  on  January  M  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Lewis,  dynamic  leader  of  the  Conaerv- 


ancy for  the  post  10  years,  haa  pUyed  a  vlUl 
role  in  Itc  accompllahmeuta.  along  with  a  24- 
member  Board  of  Dlrecton  which  includea 
outstanding  community  leaders  from  every 
part  of  western  Pennsylvania- 
Working  closely  with  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Porestfi  and  Waters,  the  C-on- 
servancy  haa  carried  out  planning  for  one 
state  park  already  In  operation,  two  under 
development,  and  four  others  programmed 
for  Inclusion  imder  Project  70,  the  atat«*E 
twld  plan  for  acquisition  of  badly-needed 
open  space. 

McConnelU  Mill  State  Pork,  centered  on 
the  Slippery  Rock  Gorge  in  Lawrence  and 
Butler  Counties,  was  the  first  state  park 
planned  by  the  Conaervancy,  which  also 
acquired  all  land  for  the  park  and  trans. 
ferred  It  to  the  stau  UcConnells  Mill  SUte 
Park  waa  opened  to  the  public  In  1057. 

Moraine  StaU  Park,  featuring  a  3.22&-«cre 
lake,  and  Ohlopyle  State  Park,  largest  In 
Pennsylvania,  are  now  under  development- 
The  Conservancy  acquired  about  10.000  of 
the  ie.500  acres  for  Ohlopyle  State  Park  in 
Fayette  County  and  over  4,000  acres  for 
Moraine  Bute  Park  in  northwest  Butler 
County. 

FoMi  proposed  park  areas  planned  by  the 
Conservancy  are  programmed  for  land  acqui- 
sition under  Project  70,  including  the  57- 
mlle  long  Laurel  Ridge  State  Park  from  the 
Conemaugh  Oap  to  the  Toughlogheny  River 
at  Ohlopyle.  a  scenic  area  along  the  Chestnut 
Ridge  In  Indiana  and  Weatmoreland  coun- 
ties, an  8.000-acre  segment  of  the  Oil  Creek 
Valley  in  Venango  County,  and  part  ol  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Valley  In  Amutrong  and  Butler 
Counties. 

Recognising  tbe  need  to  preserve  smaller 
significant  natural  areas  as  part  of  the  over- 
all concept  of  nattiral  reaource  conservation. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  has  es- 
tablished Bli  nature  centers.  Three  of  these 
natural  areas  are  presently  open  to  tbe  pub- 
lic, three  are  under  development. 

The  Raccoon  VaUey  of  Beaver  County  is 
the  setting  for  the  Conservancy's  Wlldflower 
Reserve,  which  drew  30.000  visitors  last  year 
Boasting  a  remarkable  stand  of  wild  flowers. 
thla  300-iicre  reserve  haa  the  roost  compre- 
hensive educational  facllltlea  of  any  Con- 
aervancy nature  area.  The  public  room  ai 
Botany  House  and  the  Hungerford  Cabin 
offer  excellent  study  facllltlea  tor  small 
groups.  whUe  the  new  Arthur  E  Braun 
Shelter  Is  used  for  orientation  and  programs 
Involving  large  tour  groups. 

The  Wlldflower  Reaerve  U  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  full-time  Conservancy  naturalist, 
and  last  year  tnRUgurated  an  amtMtloua  pro- 
gram of  winter  tours,  a  unique  addition  to 
the  extensive  program  carried  out  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

FerncUff  Nature  Reserre  at  Ohlopyle.  on 
the  Scenic  FerncUff  peninsula.  Is  a  popular 
area  for  nature  study  and  for  plcknlckera 
Overlooking  the  famous  Ohlopyle  Palls  and 
the  rspldfl  of  the  Youghlogheny  River.  Fern- 
cliff  affords  a  specUctUar  view  or  the  churn- 
ing waters. 

The  Biasing  Star,  remnant  ot  tbe  days 
when  northweat  Butler  County  was  part  of 
a  vast  prairie,  la  the  major  attraction  at  the 
Conservancy's  Jennings  Nature  Reserve. 
From  mid-July  to  mid-August  each  year. 
thousands  of  visitors  come  to  the  Reserve 
during  the  blooming  atage  of  the  Blading 
Star.  Hundreds  of  other  wild  flowers  attract 
visitors  to  the  Reserve  throughout  the  year. 
The  Bear  Bun  Nature  Reeerve.  presently 
under  development,  la  located  near  Falling- 
water  In  tbe  Kaufmann  Conservation  on  Bear 
Run.  Fayette  County.  The  Bear  Bun  Reaerve 
is  the  site  of  the  BrcMDfcs  Bird  Santuary.  eatab- 
Uahed  In  1965,  Conservancy  naturalist  Lee 
Lowden  Is  currently  carrying  out  blrd-band- 
Ing  at  the  sanctuary,  which  ta  to  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  attractiona  of  Xixt  R«- 
aerve  when  It  U  opened  to  tbe  public. 

Ilia    BuchsAaa    Rxui   Nature   Beaerre   In 
nortiiwcBt   Lawrence   County   la   a    100-acra 
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n«tar«  centM  being  developed  for  eventual 
oubllc  u»e.  and  land  acqulaltlon  haa  begun 
tor  Uie  propoaed  nature  center  In  the  ScBol- 
lards  Bun  Valley  oj  Mercer  County,  cen- 
tered  on   the   upper  and   lower    Sprlngfleld 

In  recent  yean,  Weatem  Pennaylvanla  Con- 
wrvancy  haa  carrted  out  land  acqulaltlon 
and  reatoratlon  for  two  blatorle  Undmaika 
cloaely    aaaocUted   with   rtinillcant   natural 

""^e  Old  Stone  Houae  In  Butler  County  wu 
restored  In  19«5  with  the  co-operaoon  of  the 
Butler  County  Stone  Houae  HestoraUon  Com- 
mittee The  old  inn.  built  In  1833.  had  been 
a  atagecoach  atop  on  the  Pltttburgh  to  Brie 

The  Old  Stone  Houae  waa  given  to  the  State 
in  the  lummer  of  196«  tor  operaUon  by  the 
Pennaylvanla  Hlatortcal  and  Museum  Com- 
mlaalon.  The  Conaervancy  previously  drew 
up  plans  tor  a  Stone  Houae  Village,  repUca 
of  a  western  Pennsylvania  rural  community 
of  the  early  1800s.  It  la  anUdpated  that  the 
SMte  win  eventually  create  the  Stone  Houae 
Village  on  the  70-acre  tract  where  the  Old 
Stone  Bouse  now  standa. 

The  Old  Stone  House  and  the  Conserv- 
ancrs  Jennings  Nature  Reserve,  along  with 
the  tacUltels  of  Moraine  State  Park.  wlU  form 
a  conservation,  recreation,  and  historical  area 
that  should  attract  large  crowds  each  year. 
The  presence  of  auch  facilities  U  bound  to 
have  a  favorable  economic  Impact. 

Reeloratlon  of  the  Johnston  Tavern  on 
Route  IB.  about  seven  mUea  south  of  Meroer 
baa  been  completed  and  tha  Conservancy 
plans  to  give  thU  13B-year-old  structure  to 
the  State  for  operation  as  a  historical  laud- 
Near  the  Johnston  Tavern  U  Schollarda 
'  Run.  a  aparkUng  stream  that  Bows  through 
a  3»00-acre  watershed  of  great  beauty  and 
botanical  Interest.  Tha  upper  and  lower 
Springfield  Falla.  two  scenic  watertalU  on 
Schollards  Bun,  have  been  acquired  bj  the 
Conaervancy  as  a  nudeua  for  a  flew  nature 
center  Extensive  marahUnda  wUl  be  ac- 
quired In  the  walerahed  as  a  baae  for  botani- 
cal research  efforta. 

Whlle  land  acqulaltlon  la  a  vital  element 
In  the  Conaervancy*  overall  effort.  Its  ■t«>d- 
Uj  expanding  conservaUon  and  nature  edu- 
cation program  la  Just  aa  Important. 

Acqulaltlon  of  significant  natural  arMS 
makes  poaslble  many  educational  projects, 
auch  aa  guided  tourt  and  lectures  at  Con- 
servancy nature  centers. 

Because  of  Its  beUef  in  the  Importance  of 
conservaUon  education.  Weatem  Pennsy  - 
vanla  Conservancy  has  aaUbllahed.  and  la 
rapidly  eipandlng.  a  program  of  nature  cen- 
ter tourt  for  school  groups,  garden  clubs, 
botanical  socletlea  and  other  Interested  In- 
dlvlduaU  and  groups. 

The  purposes  of  these  programs  are  three- 
fold- to  sUmulate  the  Interest  of  people  In 
natiire;  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  re- 
laxation to  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  and  to 
forMtully  impreas  on  the  conmiunlty  the 
need  for  protectmg  our  natural  resources 
from  the  Inroads  of  our  mechanized  society. 
To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  nature 
tour  program,  the  Conaerrancy  V">™^ 
aklUed  tour  guides,  meeting  and  study  faclll- 
Ue«  for  use  of  visitors,  and  a  constantly- 
expanding  educational  program. 

The  Intereat  of  the  pubUc  In  Conservancy 
nature  centera  and  guided  tour  programs  U 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  attendance  haa 
increased  by  36  percent  In  1988  and  the  num- 
ber of  persona  on  guided  tours  nearly 
doubled. 

Special  emphasis  h«a  been  placed  on  edu- 
cational progroma  tor  school  groups,  since 
these  students  are  the  consenratlonltts  of  the 
future. 

One  of  the  moat  encouraging  aapects  of 
increased  nature  center*  attendance  la  the 
large  number  of  elementary,  high  achool. 
and  college  students  who  have  taken  ad- 
Tantage  of  tbaee  faelUUes  during  1M8. 
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The  Conaervancy  Speakers  Bureau  brought 
the  message  of  conservation  to  nearly  15.000 
persons  during  1988. 

Speakers  Bureau  membeta.  Including  mora 
than  twenty  experts  on  conservaUon  and 
nature  education,  have  given  over  300  pree- 
entauona  thus  far  In  1988.  Audiences  In- 
clude civic  groups,  garden  club*,  and  church 
groups.  Preaentatlona  are  made  free  of 
charge  and  many  of  them  feature  color  alldee 
from  the  Conservancy's  comprehensive 
photograph  flies. 

The  Conservancy's  cultural  and  educa- 
tional program  at  PaUlngwater  has  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

Standing  In  a  setting  of  remarkable  natural 
beauty.  F^lllngwater  is  regarded  aa  a  master- 
ful architectural  achievement. 

Designed  In  1936  by  Prank  Lloyd  Wright, 
the  -House  on  the  Waterfall"  Is  probably  the 
moat  architecturally-famous  residence  In  the 
world.  .  _     , 

Once  the  home  of  the  late  Edgar  J.  Kauf- 
mann  Pltuburgh  civic  leader.  PaUlngwater 
waa  given  to  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy in  1983  by  Edgar  Kaufmann.  ]r. 

In  the  three  years  that  have  paased.  Weat- 
em Pennsylvania  Conservancy  bos  made  PaU- 
lngwater an  outstanding  example  of  the 
Conservsncy's  educational  program  In  action. 
Among  the  more  than  138.000  persons  who 
have  visited  PaUlngwater  since  It  waa  opened 
to  the  public  In  19«4.  have  been  hundreds 
of  arcbltecM  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
guest  list  Includes  vlaltora  from  *8  states 
and  66  foreign  countries. 

The  "Conservation  Organization  of  the 
Tear "  award  haa  been  a  great  source  of  pride 
and  satlslacUon  for  Conservancy  members 
and  friends.  With  It  comes  the  responslbuity 
to  do  an  even  better  Job  In  the  future.  Baaed 
on  Ita  past  record,  there  U  no  doubt  that 
the  conservancy  will  accept  thU  challenge. 


gun  control  law.  UmlUng  platol  purchases  to 
those  who  show  a  need  for  protection,  and 
Increasing  penalties  for  those  who  use  guns 
to  commit  robberies.  Police  would  be  able 
to  make  arrests  without  warranu  In  assault 
and  housebreaking  caaes.  aa  they  now  can  do 
In  murder,  robbery  and  some  other  cases. 
DefendanU  on  ball  awaiting  trial  could  be 
supervised  by  the  Department  of  CorrecUons. 
Drug  addlcta  would  get  more  treatment  as 
sick  people;  the  pushers  would  still  be  pros- 
ecuted aa  criminals.  The  law  would  be 
changed  to  recognize  alcohollca  as  alck  peo- 
ple, except  when  arrested  for  violence  ot 
some  kind.  A  District  Youth  Service  OIBce 
would  be  created  to  "plan  and  direct"  all  the 
pubUc  services  needed  to  combat  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  Prealdent  described  his  program  as 
the  "Immediate  battle  plan".  He  haa  wisely 
avoided  drastic  remedies  or  police  powers 
that  could  Infringe  the  Constitution.  His 
program  merits  broad  pubUc  support  and 
early  action  In  Congreas. 

ThU  waa  a  WTOP  Editorial,  James 
Hudgens  speaking  for  WTOP. 
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Ditfarict  af  Colmbii  CriiM 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  unvKxaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnaday.  March  1, 1967 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
radio  sUtlon  WTOP  broadcast  an  ex- 
ceUent  editorial  on  the  President's  crime 
proposals.  Since  many  Members  may 
not  have  heard  the  editorial  at  the  time 
It  was  broadcast.  I  Include  the  tert  of  the 
WTOP  editorial  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoRD : 

DuTxtcT  or  Coi-unaia  Canni 
(Editorial    broadcast    on    February    38    and 
March  1.  1987.  over  WTOP  radio  and  tele- 
vision) 

This  Is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 
It  would  be  tempting  to  look  for  simple 
remedies  to  deal  with  rlilng  crime  rataa.  But 
the  problem  la  not  simple  and  the  remedies 
cant  be  simple  either.  Necessarily,  the  pro- 
gram tor  strengthening  District  law  enforce- 
ment that  President  Johnson  haa  Just  sent 
to  Congress  U  a  complex  one.  That  la  the 
source  ot  Its  real  strength. 

For  one  thing,  the  program  tocuaes  on 
more  budget  support  for  such  urgent  com- 
munity services  as  police  protection,  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  recreaUon.  These 
are  among  the  services  that  give  the  greatest 
hope  of  getting  at  the  roow  of  crime  and  re- 
lieving the  problem  by  prevenuon. 

Along  with  thla  broad  social  welfare  ef- 
fort Mr.  Johnson  calls  for  a  variety  of  stepa 
to  give  the  pouce.  the  courts,  the  Jalla  sad 
otber  public  agencies  a  stronger  hand  for 
dealing  with  crime.     There  would  be  a  new 


CIA  Critic'i  MUiioo  io  Prafve 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nxw  ToaJt 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPBE8ENTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  6,  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  vocal  critics  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  has  been  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  magazine  Ramparts.  The 
foUo»'lng  column  from  the  February  24, 
1967,  edition  of  the  New  Xprt  World 
Journal  Tribune  suggests  some  Interest- 
Ifig  questions. 

I  commend  the  column  to  the  atten- 
tion ot  our  colleagues: 

Caai  T.  Bow»K— CIA  Camca  MlaaloK  to 
PaacDX 
WAaHDJOTON— A  few  days  ago  a  brief, 
crypuc  report  out  of  Prague,  Cxechoslorakla, 
was  passed  among  a  handful  ot  top  oUlclals  In 
Washington.  ...,,_ 

It  said  that  an  editor  ot  Bamparta  uaga- 
une  had  come  to  Prague  and  held  "a  long, 
secret  session"  with  oncers  of  the  Commu- 
nlat-controUed  IntemaUonal  Union  ot  Stu- 
dents. . 
Ramparts  Is  the  nuigazlne  that  exposed 
the  tact  that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  been  financing  the  NaUonal  Studenta  As- 
sociation which  In  turn  haa  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  to  prevent  the  nJ8  from  domi- 
nating the  youth  ot  the  world. 

The  Prague  report  aroused  deep  suspicions 
here  among  officials  who  are  privately 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  damage  to  the 
CIA  and  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  Interests 
caused  by  the  endless  sertea  of  busted  Intel- 
Ugence  ■covers "  that  has  resulted  from  the 
Ramparts'  expoae. 

"What  If  any.  relationship  does  KamparU 
have  to  the  IDS?"  "What  la  the  full  story 
of  Bampiru"  flnanclal  backing? "  Thoae  are 
the  quosuona  being  asked  In  tight,  high-level 

I  learned  that  the  Prague  vlaltor  waa  sup- 
noaed  to  be  Robert  Scheer.  RamparU'  manag- 
l^Tedllor.  I  telephoned  him  In  6*",^°- 
cli:o  and  asked  It  he  had  met  wtlb  lUS  ol- 
Bcera    in    Prague   a   couple   of   weeks   ago 

"res"   he  said.     "How  did   you   know? 

I  failed  to  reply,  and  he  went  »•>  "  ™'; 
unteer  that  he  had  spent  «»  «''y,°?'f"°« 
with  repreeenutlves  of  the  NaUonal  Ubera- 
tlon  PrSnt,  poUtlcal  arm  ot  the  Communist 
Viet  Cong  in  South  Viet  Nam.  and  with  lua 
leaders. 


Scheer  hedged  for  a  while  when  asked  who 
controU  the  lUS,  but  finally  said.  "It  Is  es- 
scnUally  an  organ  of  the  foreign  poUcy  of 
the  Soviet  Union." 

■■Look,"  Scheer  continued,  "I  went  to  the 
IU3  headquarters  saicUy  for  Journalistic 
reasons.  I  was  In  Europe  doing  a  piece  for 
R.imparts  on  Bertrand  Russell  (the  94-year- 
old  British  phUoeopher  who  pUns  a  Viet  Nam 
'war  Crimea  trial'  ot  President  Johnson)  so 
I  Just  went  to  Prague  to  check  tlie  Interna- 
tional Impllcatlona  ot  our  article  on  the  NSA- 

"We  don"t  truck  with  communism  at  Ram- 
parts." Scheer  went  on  voluntarUy.  "We 
compare  the  D.S.  position  In  Viet  Nam  with 
the  actlona  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Hungary. 
Both  are  Intolerable,  and  we  make  no  bones 
about  It. 

"Any  attempt  to  amear  ua  at  Ramparts  Is 
libelous,  and  we'll  sue.  1  warned  the  same 
thing  when  there  were  mutterlngs  about  me 
being  a  Communist  when  1  ran  for  Congress." 

I  report  this  not  to  throw  a  smoke  screen 
over  the  revelatlona  about  the  CIA.  Bam- 
parta' pontics,  foreign  contacts,  flnanclal  sup- 
port or  motives  do  not  alter  the  rlghtnesa  or 
wrongness  of  CIA's  involvement  In  scores  of 
American  organizations. 

I  report  It  because  Scheer's  mission  to 
Prague  Illustrates  the  hideous  degree  of  guilt 
any  association  that  permeates  the  furor 
over  the  CIA  and  the  varloua  foundations 
and   organizations   that    have   been   labeled 

CIA  links." 

No  matter  how  fragUe  those  "links"  msy 
luive  been,  many  Americans  are  disposed  to 
think  of  the  groups  as  "talned."  They  are 
presumed  to  have  bartered  away  their  In- 
tegrity for  lucre  from  what,  strangly,  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  "dirty"  organiza- 
tion, "untouchable"  by  normal  Americans. 

Well,  I'm  not  prepared  to  assume  that  the 
people  who  run  "Crossroads  Africa"  lost  their 
Integrity,  or  that  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  "comprtwnlBed  the  Integrity  of  Jotimal- 
iBts"  because  they  got  money  from  founda- 
tions with  CIA  ties 


New  laws  also  are  sought  In  the  strug- 
gle against  organized  crime.  And  this 
fight  must  be  won.  The  administration 
has  properly  called  for  greater  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  govemmenU.  This 
cooperation  Is  essential  if  organized 
crime  is  to  be  reduced. 

Sound  legislation  Is  proposed  for  an- 
other right^the  right  to  privacy.  It 
seems  proper  that  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping would  be  allowed  only  In  cases  of 
national  security. 

Citizens  everywhere  are  responding 
warmly  to  these  and  other  antlcrlme 
measures.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
cently commented  editorially  on  some  of 
the  bills.  It  Is  an  excellent  summary, 
and  I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House: 

PIXST  BoaiMlss  or  GovsmMKEMT 
■We  can  control  crime  If  we  wlH."  declared 
President  Johnson  as  he  asked  Congress  to 
provide  new  ways  In  which  to  combat  law- 
lessness and  violence. 

The  legislative  means  the  President  seeks 
are  Important,  but  they  can  be  employed  ef- 
fectively only  if  strong  leaderahip  and  co- 
operation exist  at  all  levels  of  government. 
At  the  federal  level  the  Impetus  for  an  all- 
out  fight  agalnat  crime,  organized  and  un- 
organized, must  come  from  the  White  House. 
"Public  order."  aa  Mr.  Johnson  told  Con- 
gros,  "is  the  first  business  ot  government." 
The  two  moat  significant  new  laws  pro- 
poaed by  tbe  President  dealt  with  public 
order  and  the  right  ot  privacy. 

At  last,  a  forthright,  comprehensive  law 
prohibiting  wiretapping  and  elecuonlc  eaves- 
dropping haa  been  offered.  The  President 
would  not  only  ban  all  wiretapping  "puhUc 
and  private. "  but  alao  all  "willful  Invasions 
of  privacy  by  electronic  devices." 
■The    only    exceptions."    he  said. 


ganlzed  crime,  however,  demands  stronger 
leadership  even  more  than  stronger  laws. 
Greater  cooperation  among  tbe  many  federal 
agencies  Involved  aa  well  as  with  the  state 
and  local  agencies  la  absolutely  essential. 
Tbe  challenge  of  crime  so  forcefully  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Johnson,  therefore,  demands 
action  by  the  administration  as  well  as  by 
Congress  If  streets  are  to  be  safe  and  homes 
secure. 


The  Case  (or  Higher  Social  SecnilT 
Benefits 


"would 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Mxw  ToaK 

IH  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  6, 1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  now  considering 
an  Increase  In  social  security  benefits. 
Ever  since  I  came  to  the  House  In  1947, 
I  have  worked  for  and  voted  for  every  In- 
crease in  benefits  for  those  who  have  re- 
tired under  the  social  security  system. 
It  Is  a  good  system,  one  that  provides 
much  needed  Income  for  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  other  governmental  or  pri- 
vate retirement  programs. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time, 
however,  that  the  social  security  laws 
need  revision:  not  only  do  these  senior 
citizens  need  an  Increase  in  the  monthly 
social  security  check,  but  they  also  need 
certain  eUglbUlty  changes  In  the  law.  An 
excellent  appraisal  of  sofne  of  the 
changes  is  contained  In  the  following  ar- 


— -~- -  ..  ,.      ,     ticle  from  the  RWDSU  Record  of  Febru- 

And  unUl  proof  of  something  else  Is  pre-      cover  those  Instances  where  the  security  of  pubUcation  Of  the  Retail, 

nted.  I  have  to  assume  tbe  Scheer  went  to      ,h.  nation  Itaelf  are  at  »tak.-and  then  only     ^'■J^,l'-J/^"^^°,  Rt„„  Union. 


scnted, 

Prague  on  a  Journalistic  mission. 

But  Scheer  and  RamparU  have  intenslfled 
America's  mood  ol  suspicion.  Before  Uie 
suspicion  fades.  Ramparts  may  find  It  de- 
elrable  to  reveal  who  has  provided  the  astl- 
mat«d  million  and  a  halJ  dollars  the  maga- 
zine will  have  loat  by  the  end  of  thla  year. 
And  Scheer  may  have  more  to  say  about  his 
mission  to  Prague. 

That  might  lay  to  rest  the  rumors  that 
RamparU  la  not  only  a  muckraker.  but  a 
muckraker  with  a  malevolent  motive. 


Crime  War  First  Boubcss  of  CoBfreis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  cauroaMiA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  March  6.  1967 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  safe 
streets  and  crline  control  measure  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  has  great 
meaning  for  every  citizen  In  every  comer 
of  our  land.  It  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
crime  problem  now.  and  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  causes  of  crime. 

The  proposal  on  firearms  would  keep 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  lunatics 
and  criminals  without  cuitalllng  the 
rights  of  sportsmen.  Where  sound  con- 
trols exist,  the  number  of  deaths  drop 
sharply. 


under  the  strictest  aafcguai-ds. 

Such  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  devices  by  private  per- 
sons and  their  abuse  by  public  officials  and 
officers.  Manufacture  or  distribution  of  the 
devices  would  be  prohibited  by  thoae  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  thua  creating 
the  need  for  supplementary  bona  within 
each  state. 

The  only  apparent  weakness  In  the  Preal- 
denfs  proposal  is  the  lack  of  definition  of 
the  naUonal  security  exception  or  of  the 
"safeguards"  to  be  imposed. 

To  help  assure  public  order,  Mr  Johnson 
proposed  gun  control  laws  eveq  stronger 
than  those  In  last  year's  message. 

Preasure  from  gun-owner  and  gun-manu- 
facturer lobbies  thus  far  have  stalled  any 
meaningful  legislation  in  Congnas,  but  the 
President  declared  that  "any  further  delay 
is  unconscionable.'' 

The  Times  agrees,  and  ui^ea  tiiat  Congreas 
and  the  state  legislatures  consider  even 
stronger  laws,  including  the  regUtration  of 
all  firearms. 

Mr.  Johnson  B  mggeatlon  that  new  federal 
grants — at  least  »fiO  million — be  given  to 
BUtes  and  cities  lo  assist  In  new  law  en- 
forcement efforts  seems  worthy  of  consid- 
eration More  details,  however,  are  needed 
as   to  procedure  and  cost. 

Other  legislative  proposals  by  the  Presi- 
dent should  t>e  forthcoming  when  the  report 
and  recommendation*  of  his  National  Crtme 
Commission  are  made  public. 

Finally,  Mr.  Johnson  urged  greater  eflorU 
to  root  out  organised  crime.  He  propoaed 
new  laws  to  prevent  coercion  of  witnesses 
in  federal  investigations  and  to  extend  fed- 
eral immunity  provialona. 

The  investigation  and  suppreasMU  of  or- 


Wholesale.  and  Department  Store  Union. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Cask  roa  Hiohek  Social  Sbuueitt 

BKMKrrrs 
(By    Bert   Seidman.    director.    AFL-CIO 

Department  of  Social  Security) 
Almost  22  million  Americans  are  receiving 
eoclal  security  cash  benefits  each  month  un- 
der the  Old  Age.  Survivors  and  IMsabllUy  In- 
Bursnce  system.  Medicare,  a  health  program 
for  the  elderly,  went  Into  effect  last  year, 
marking  a  olgnlOcant  social  adv&ncc  and  the 
culmination  of  years  of  struggle. 

The  system  at  the  present  time  paya  out 
more  than  tl-S  bllUon  lo  cash  beneflu  each 
month  to  these  23  million  people  and  medical 
benefits  to  more  than  19  mllUon.  When  the 
law  was  enacted.  It  pcovtded  ooly  retirement 
benefits  for  workers  Today,  it  provides  re- 
tirement benefits  to  14,7  million  workers  and 
their  dependents,  survivors'  benefits  to  5^ 
million  widows  and  orphans.  dlsabUlty  bene- 
flta  to  nearly  2  million  disabled  workers  and 
their  dependenu  and  medlcaxe  benefits  to  al- 
most all  retired  persons  oa-er  65.  regardless 
of  their  eiiglbUlty  for  social  security  cash 
beneflU- 

The  fight  to  Becur«  health  Insurance  pro- 
tection for  senior  cltlaens  postponed  many 
easenUal  changes  In  tbe  overall  program. 
Now  the  time  has  come  to  turn  attention  to 
the  unflnlahed  work  of  modernizing  and  im- 
proving the  social  security  system  so  older 
Americans  can  Uve  out  their  retirement  yean 
In  dignity  and  aelf -respect  and  not  In  |>overty 
and  despair. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  esU- 
matea  that  about  &  million  peraona  age  66 
and  over  are  Uvlng  in  poverty  aod  another 
5.5  million  are  kept  out  of  poverty  by  their 
social  security  benefits.     In  June  1*66,  the 
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«.r»Be  ringl.  reUrM  worker  <»  "^  "J^ 
It,  rwMlved  monthly  beneflu  -I  •^,'^,^" 
»  ,»r  the  iTeri^e  retired  couple  got  tlM  a 
month  or  •1.738  fc  lfe«r- 

»«»  wmows  »TOt«a  f*  »  '•otm 
The  pught  of  .ged  wiaowi  I.  putlculMlf 
•hin^lul  According  to  .  I9«a  government 
J^^rt  TO  pe^nt  of  them  were  ll«ng  m 
t^^rty  in  19M.  ."rag.  «>clal  i«cunty 
^^Le^nf  to  the  25  million  aged  widow,  re- 
ceivlnj  them  were  only  tl*  a  month. 
"pi^Vt  the  aged  have  •"PP'f""""'^  «V?" 
of  income.  Though  about  30  percent  of  the 
^bor  force  are  currently  In  Job.  covered  by 
^rt^te  ^lon  puna,  only  about  IS  percent 
or'hoL  over  86  ire  receiving  private  pemUon 
oaynSSl.  Social  Mcurlty  1.  the  «le  reure- 
^'„T.,^tem  tor  the  remitlnlng  8S  percent^ 
U  will  be  another  15  or  30  »•"•"'"" 
IL.  Bgure  drop,  u  low  a.  70  percent 
iSd.  tor  the  tore«;eable  future.  ■«;"^  "; 
curity  win  be  the  only  retirement  .y.tem  for 
a  majority  oC  the  retired  population 

?Si  social  a«:unty  AdmlnUtratlon  e.U- 
mate.  that  the  average  worker  employed  fuU- 
UmTwIU  get  ..bout  30  percent  of  hU  earnmg. 
"t  iS  of  reurement  and.  II  ■"'«■'"«'■  *Sf^' 
45  nercent.  In  addition  to  loM  of  earnmg.. 
Se^l^toye*  generally  lo«»  valuable  fringe 

■^Evm  more  Indlcatlv.  of  the  grim  poverty 
of  retired  dtlaen.  are  thoK  "ftlatlc.  toat 
one  run.  acroM.  now  and  then,  that  lh.» 
lUah  bring  reallzaUon  of  how  bad  Uiln^ 
mlly  are.  Por  eiample.  a  government  report 
^tew  year,  ago  .howed  that  one-third  of  the 
Jna  had  nTlelephone  in  their  realdence. 
TTUnt  of  the  lonellnee.  and  laolaUoa  re- 
aeeted  In  that  ..Ingle  statUOc. 

Since  Mclal  ««urlty  1.  .ubcrtantlaUy  tt. 
only  »uree  of  Incom.  for  the  '"»•  "•l?^"'' 
0(  lh".««J.  the  adequacy  of  thl.  benefit  U 
to.  prtrnTdetermlnant  of  whether  ■'"l"'"'" 
vrlll  be  the  "goK""  ?'»""  °'  »**"  '^J^\^ 
deeper.tlon.  Though  expanded  '."^  ™- 
proVed  over  th.  ye«..  the  P™f«°'  ?°«" 
blBltest  defect  I.  lack,  of  adequate  beneflu 

TOe  wed  populauon,  who  In  their  Krtlve 
Tea™^^  ^lhcrea«d  standard  of  unng 
toMlble.  have  every  right  »  ("""f'^", ''' 
torihcr.a.ed  productivity  ol  the  nation  dur- 
ing their  Inactive  year.. 

The  problem  u  becoming  increaamgly 
acute  becau-  people  are  Uvlng  longer  and 
longer  and  therefore  are  dependent  on  to- 
CUJ  Mcunty  payment,  tor  more  year,  ot 
their  Uvea,  tt  U  no  longer  uncommon  for 
beneflclarie.  to  b.  on  th.  rolu  tor  iO  year, 
or  longer.  Thl.  U  all  the  more  re.«m  why 
the  nauon  must  come  to  grip,  with  the 
problem  In  a  realiatlc  way. 

The  only  .ure  way  to  guarantee  that  the 
aged  population  parUdpate.  In  an  Increaa- 
Ung  .tandard  ot  Uvlng  U  to  ralM  Kiclal  ee- 
ourtty  beneflu  In  line  with  the  ruing  In- 
come, of  IhoM  .UU  working.  One  way  ot 
doing  thU  would  be  to  adjuat  beneflt  level, 
to  K>me  appropriate  meaiure  of  worker.'  cur- 
rant earnings. 
■tiKnaifTui.  iMCiusi  ih  akviMtn  wimni 


To  lift  the  burden  of  poverty  from  retired 
dtlien.  and  to  provide  them  with  economic 
dignity  will  require  a  significant  Increaae  in 
the  revenuea  of  the  «>clal  security  system. 
Prom  lU  Inception  In  1938.  the  social  se- 
curity program  ha.  been  financed  entirely 
by  contributions  shared  equally  by  employer* 
and  employee.. 

A  government  contribution  for  social  se- 
curity 1.  common  practice  In  many  foreign 
nations,  what  U  lea.  well  known  U  that 
It  haa  long  been  contemplated  In  this  coun- 
try The  Committee  on  Economic  Security, 
the  group  which  did  the  spadework  back  in 
193*  m  developing  the  orlglnol  social  se- 
curity law.  and  almoet  every  Social  Security 
Advuory  OooncU  since  then  have  made  r«j- 
ammendatlofu  for  »me  general  r«»»ooe  a- 
nandng. 


Because  ot  the  saving.  In  welfare  coau 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
c!l"«K:ilty  system,  there  Is  •^l"";:*' l-^^" 
ncatlon  tor  a  government  contributions.  Por 
eiample.  amce  19S0  the  percentage  of  the 
older  population  receiving  welfare  payment, 
throu^old  age  asalstance  t^^"'"'^. 
from  M  percent  to  11  percent,  a  reduction  of 
one-half.  Th.  sodal  security  synem  ha. 
helped  life  this  burden  '">"«"•,  "}?„,'?'' 
govemmenu  and   In  turn   Irom  Individual 

"^E.'en"though  saving,  in  welfare  co«. 
would  help  subauntully  in  meeUng  the  coet 
ot  a  government  contribution.  It  K  "<«)'"« 
a  matter  ot  money.  It  tt  a  matter  of  the 
dlimlty  and  «lt-re.pect  ot  the  elderly,  who 
should  receive  ulequaql.  KKlal  ««"rt'I  ^": 
eBu  as  a  matter  ot  right  and  who  shoi^d 
not  suffer  the  humlUatlon  of  a  means  t»t 
or  other  onerous  requlremenu  ot  the  wel- 
fare authorities. 

At  lU  siith  convention  In  December  196S. 
the  AP^CIO  called  tor  an  increase  In  social 
Mcurlty  benefiU  of  at  leart  50  Percent,  to 
be  accomplished  in  Mverml  step,  over  the 
next  few  years.  If  «>clal  «curlty  benefit, 
were  raised  hy  50  percent,  the  average  single 
™Tre?.^ne'at  S^uld  still  be  1«- ,  U"" 
»1  500  a  year  and  elderly  couple,  would  re- 
ceive only  about  .3.600.  Only  the  mo.t 
modest  needs  can  be  met  In  America  today 
with  such  income.. 

Even  without  a  general  revenue  contribu- 
tion a  .IgnlOcant  IncreaM  In  Mdal  aecurlty 
benefiu  can  be  achieved.  One  way  of  In- 
creaalng  beneflu  without  Increaalng  the 
burden  on  low-Income  group.  U  to  raUe  the 
nrewnt  taxable  base  ot  M.800  to  a  higher 
SJJTunt.  but  leave  the  tax  rat.  virtually  the 

"^ASother  factor  alM  help,  to  make  higher 
beneflu  feasible.  Recently.  ">•  Sf'''^^ 
curity  AdmlnUtrauon  announced  that  more 
favorable  eoonomlc  condition,  and  actuarial 
experience  Indicated  that  the  program  would 
^llm  than  anticipated.  If  thU  M.lng. 
were  combined  with  a  three-step  Increase 
in  the  wag.  bf  to  tASOOO  <"'"  «^,  "f" 
five  yemla.  beginning  with  an  Immediate  In- 
crease to  M.OOO,  it  would  permit  more  than 
a  17  percent  Incre—  In  beneflu.  ThU  can 
be  raised  to  more  than  30  percent  by  ratting 
the  contrlbuHoa  raU  by  only  03  percent. 
OTUix  m»«ovEi«xrrr»  NxanxD 
A  continuing  problem  ha.  been  the  low 
beneflt  amounu  of  the  many  benefldarle. 
who  choOM  actuarUlly  reduced  retirement 
beneflu  prior  to  85.  Early  retiree,  average 
about  •78  a  month;  thoM  who  retire  at  8S 
average  about  8107. 

The  social  security  beneflt  should  more 
adequately  recognise  that  the  decision  to  re- 
tire vane,  with  physiological,  peycholo^cal 
and  occupational  charmctertttlc  a.  well  M 
with  the  state  of  the  labor  market. 

A  substanUal  beneflt  IncreaM.  coupled 
with  provuion.  allowing  retirement  at  age 
go  at  leM  than  a  full  actuarial  reducUon  and 
permitting  older  worker,  the  right  to  receive 
disability  beneflu  If  unable  to  engage  In 
their  usual  occupation  would.  In  efleot.  es- 
tablish a  realtttlc  and  fiexlble  zone  ot  retire- 
ment between  60  and  65. 

U  they  have  the  required  work  experience, 
all  employee,  are  eligible  for  dlaabUlty  bene- 
flu under  social  MCurtty  when  they  have 
been,  or  are  expected  to  be.  totally  dUabled 
for  at  least  13  montha  or  the  dttablUty  tt 
expected  to  reault  In  death.  Since  dlsabUltj 
beneflu,  like  thoM  received  by  the  elderly. 
are  much  too  low,  any  percentage  IncreaM 
In  beneflu  .hould  apply  to  the  dttabled  a. 
weU. 

XXTTHD    HeOlCAHa    TO    DISAaLED 

A  priority  Item  should  be  an  exUnslon  of 
medicare  to  cover  the  disabled  and  their  de- 
pendenu.  To  IncreaM  the  beneflu  ot  the 
dlnbled  without  providing  the  protection  of 
health  insurance  would  leave  their  Improved 


economic  position  In  Jeopardy.  •ubJMt  al- 
ways to  the  uncertainty  of  a  ooetly  Ulneas. 
The  dttabled  deeerve  priority,  but  a.  soon  as 
possible  all  sodal  security  beneflclarie. 
ihould  be  covered  by  the  health  insurance 
program.  .^^ 

nnfortunately.  under  medicare  tt«  pa- 
tient la  required  to  pay  a  considerable  por- 
tion ot  the  coet  ot  both  htt  hoepltal  and 
medical  bllU  and  certain  services  are  com- 
pletely excluded  from  coverage.  TheM  de- 
ductlble.  co-insurance  and  exclusion  features 
deter  the  elderly  from  obtaining  needed 
medical  care  and  should  be  largely  ellnu- 
nated  Of  parUcular  Importanoe  tt  the 
ellmlnauon  ot  the  gS  monthly  payment  and 
the  flrst  •SO  ot  the  doctor's  bill  required  un- 
der the  voluntary  health  Insurance  plan. 

The  purpoM  of  medicare  was  to  make 
health  Mrvlce*  available  to  the  aged  a.  a 
matter  of  right  The  New  York  Academy  o( 
Medicine  Mid  In  a  recent  poUcy  .tatement 
■The  availability  of  health  service.,  a.  amat- 
ter  of  human  right,  rtiould  b.  bj»d  on 
health  need,  alone,  not  on  a  ta«t  of  ability 
to  pay.'  The  ATL-CIO  concurs  and  urge, 
that  deductible,  and  co-ln.uranoe  be  re- 
moved from  the  law. 

The  90th  Oongrse.  face,  the  challenge  of 
modernising  the  wclal  aKi"^  ^!^f^. 
The  demand,  ot  th.  Viet  Nam  war  wUl  have 
a  restraining  effect  on  lu  acUooa  but  there 
tt  no  reason  why  Oongre«  should  not  agree 
on  subsunUal  unprovemenu  In  sodal  se- 
curity Por  over  30  yeare.  sodal  security  has 
been  a  dynamic  program.  ^O*""!"*  ""^^f~" 
pies  needs.  It  r«naln.  the  task  ot  «Klal  se- 
curity and  the  reaponslblUty  ot  «»>•""«  " 
once  again  act  In  behalf  of  thOM  who  are  In 
need  becauM  of  old  age.  death,  disability  or 
Illness. 
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Job  Cwrpi  BirtM>T 

EXTENSION  OF  RESilARBCS 

HON.  J.  y  PICKLE 


IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uoniav.  March  S,  19J7 
Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
caU  to  the  attention  of  my  ooUeagiies  an 
exceUent  editorial  on  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  Gary  Job  Center  in  San 
Marcos,  Tex. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  editorials  author.  Walter  Buck- 
ner,  publisher  of  the  San  Marcos  Record. 

•The  editorial  follows: 
GAST  Jo»  CO.M  I.  WmioKO  o«  lia  SacoND 
ANNrvsasAsT 
Two  years  ago  this  Pnday  Gary  Job  Corp. 
Center  enrolled  lu  flrst  studeou  to  become 
one  ot  the  first  and  eventually  the  largest 
training  center  tor  thU  special  Mgment  ot 
the  wi  on  Poverty.  And  while  this  war 
hu  had  lU  statlematee  and  reverses  on  mv- 
eral  fronu.  we  feel  that  Gary  ha.  been  win- 
ning lU  part  of  the  war. 

Beat  place  to  look  for  success  la  at  the 
boys  themMlve..  We  Interviewed  two  who 
had  been  at  the  center  since  lu  opening 
<  TWO  of  Original  239  .  -  page  '■  •«t'Oh  »> 
They  showed  Improvement  In  Job  I»ten"»'- 
in  attitude,  a.  cltliens.  In  phyalcal  fitness, 
and  in  mental  capablime.  .uch  a.  reading, 
writing  and  arllhmeuc.  We  think  th-«  two 
are  typical  of  the  Job  Corp.  product.  Vttlt 
with  almost  any  ot  the  young  men  and  you 
will  now  ah  enthu«a«n  '^f  "-^'>""";  » 
oonfidenc.  that  knowing  Job  tkUSM  glvee 
to  a  man- 
There  bu  been  Uouble.  but  not  much, 
from  the  corpmnen.    During  the  tttit  nine 


months  a  surrey  by  the  Record  dlscloMd  that 
arrest,  of  local  youth,  had  outnumbered  i- 
rests  of  Job  corpsmen  «  to  30  in  San  Marcos. 
Slid  B.  a  general  rule  the  arresU  of  Job  corp.- 
mi-n  were  for  le«  serious  offense,  such  a. 
loitering  or  petty  thett.  That  record  ha. 
stnerally  Improved  a.  tar  a.  the  corpsmen 
s-e  concerned,  local  lavrmen  attest. 
'  But  while  the  trouble-maker!  grab  head- 
lines ot  the  big  city  pre...  quietly  and  with- 
out tantar.  Gary  has  been  doing  Its  good 
work  Many  of  the  boys,  feeling  the  crmcal 
eve.  df  the  nation  on  them,  have  worked 
overtime  on  charlUble  projects— giving 
blood,  searching  for  lost  children,  holding 
tnlcnt  shows  and  other  fund  raising  affair. 
lor  funds  to  help  "the  less  fortunate." 

They  cooperated  with  the  Jsycee.  on  the 
Christmas  party  for  kids  They  worked  with 
the  schools  to  landscape  Crockett  Bemen- 
tnrv.  They  have  planted,  pruned,  and  beau- 
tified the  Ubrary  and  several  church  yards. 
They  cleared  Camp  KlwanU  ot  brush  and  put 
a  new  roof  on  the.  Girl  Scout  building. 

Not  only  have  the  boys  added  to  our  com- 
munity—so  have  the  teachers.  Some  of  the 
flnest  teachers  and  school  administrators  In 
Texoa  have  Mttled  here  to  meet  the  challenge 
ot  Gary.  They  have  brought  new  Idea,  and 
energy  to  our  clubs,  churches,  and  city. 

Another  great  impact,  businessmen  UU  us, 
li  the  financial  one.  The  payroll  at  Gary 
top.  7',4-mllllon! 

With  two  years  under  Its  belt.  Gary  ha. 
shown  remarkable  progress  Many  call  It  tlie 
finest  Job  Corps  Cenwr  In  the  nation.  It 
has  served  8,967  boys.  Including  the  more 
than  a.OOO  presently  enrolled.  The  boys  must 
like  It,  for  the  relatively  low  ao-percent  drop- 
out rate  of  the  flrst  halt  year  leesened  to 
13-percent  for  the  laat  18  montlis. 

Gary  has  done  the  Job  that  was  Intended— 
to  help  potential  welfare  case,  learn  to  pull 
their  weight  In  today',  economy.  Of  the 
3  009  who  have  been  placed,  most  are  at  work 
while  133  are  back  In  Khool  and  303  are  In 
the  military. 

Gary  Job  Corp.  Center  1.  winning  lu  battle 
against  poverty  whUe  It  helps  our  co<nmu- 
nlty.   We  Mlute  It  on  iU  Mcond  anniversary. 


Tiftrs  of  Tammany:  Nine  Mes  Wlo  R»B 
New  York 


Natioiu]  BeaatT  Saloa  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  caUFoRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  February  27.  I»t7 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  February  we  observed 
NaUonal  Beauty  Salon  Week.  During 
that  period  we  recognized  the  unselfish 
and  pubUc-spirltcd  acUvltles  of  beauty 
salon  operators  and  employees. 

The  hairdressers  organization  re- 
cently celebrated  its  17th  birthday.  It 
is  proper  and  appropriate  that  we  pause 
at  this  time  to  give  official  recognition 
to  the  tune  and  help  that  these  indi- 
viduals have  accorded  the  unfortunate. 
They  have  done  much  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  unfortunates  by  visiting 
homes  and  hospitals  to  generously  ren- 
der their  services. 

The  work  of  the  Orange  County. 
Call!.,  hairdressers  and  cosmetologists 
durliig  recent  years  is  particularly  note- 
worthy. They  have  rendered  over  300 
free  services  to  women  and  girls  in  var- 
ious institutions.  Including  homes  for 
the  aged,  hospitals,  penal  InstltuUons. 
and  special  homes.  It  is  indeed  fitting 
that  they  receive  this  special  recogni- 
tion. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   MXW    TOKJC 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPBESEMTA'nVBS 

WednesdaK,  March  1.  1967 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  In  this  honorable  body  who, 
from  time  to  Ume.  take  an  InWrest  lii 
poUUcs.  will  find  a  fascinating  study  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York  City 
In  the  recently  Issued  "Tigers  of  Tam- 
many: Nine  Men  Who  Ran  New  York, 
by  Alfred  Connable  and  Edward  suoer- 
farb,  published  bj  Holt.  Rlnehart.  and 
Winston,  Inc.  ,^    ,   .„ 

"Tigers  of  Tammany"  traces  the  influ- 
ence of  New  York's  Democratic  leaders 
from  the  founding  of  the  Society  of 
Saint  Tammany  on  May  12.  1789.  *«  "« 
DemocraUc  defeat  of  November  8,  1966. 
It  focuses  on  the  political  wars  of  Aaron 
Burr  Martin  Van  Buren.  Mayor  Fer- 
nando Wood.  Boss  Tweed.  Honest  John 
Kelly.  Richard  Croker.  Charles  Mur- 
phy, Carmine  DeSapio.  and  J.  Raymond 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  book 
and  reviewing  It  for  the  Villager,  a 
newspaper  published  for  people  In  the 
Greenwich  Village  and  surrounding  area 
In  my  district,  and  it  was  publUhed  on 
March  2. 

The  review  follows: 
Niw  Toxk:   PaOM  Van  Boxm  lo  D»  Saeio 
(riocrj  ol   rammony;  Nine  Men   Who  Bon 

Nea>  yorfc,  by  Alfrtd  Connable  and  Edioord 

SMrrlari.     314  pp.  New  yorJc,  Holt,  Rint- 

hart  ond  Wlnjlon,  Itic.,  USS.) 
(By  Theodore  R.  Kupferman,  Congriwaman. 
17th  DUtrlot.  Manhattan.  New  Tork) 

VlUagere  with  memorle.  ot  DemocraUc 
leadership  primary  flghu  wiu  find  ' '"K^'- 
ing  reference  work  In  the  Tigert  o/  Tammany. 

The  name  derive,  from  Tamanend.  aachem 
ot  the  DeUware  Tribe,  who  signed  a  contract 
with  WUllam  Penn  In  1883.  Th'S"?"'?"' 
saint  Tammany  wa.  founded  In  1789  by  •Wil- 
liam Mooney.  a  Manhattan  furniture  dealer. 
There  wa.  a  "Vflgwam"  In  each  of  the  original 
thirteen  new  sUles  with  an  anUnal  »yn>*<» 
for  e«ih.  New  York  had  an  "eagle  jmd 
Pennsylvanw  the  "tiger  "  It  wa.  a  truly 
national  organlMitlon  only  for  a  abort  time, 
dedicated  to  a  pleblan  democracy. 

WhUe  the  center  of  action  was  New  Torx 
City  there  was  eventually  a  Wigwam  evM  in 
Texas.  Gradually,  however.  It  developed  Into 
a  soUd  New  Tork  City  poUtlcal  machine  from 
the  original  Imternal-type  order. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  was  born  In 
the  summer  ot  1791  with  Thoma.  J«fffr»n 

and  Jams.  Madtton  a.  »«="i^' i^^.n^ 
foundations  wa.  the  New  T«k   'TammMy. 

led  by  a  young  United  Bute.  Senator,  Aaron 

"t  Is  Aaron  Burr,  Thomas  Jeffer»n's  Vice- 
President  and  Alexander  Hamilton's  nemestt. 
founder  of  modem  pollUc,  who  U  the  flrst 
Tammany  Tiger  of  the  book,  and  it  tt  Coun- 
cilman Ed  Koch'.  Democratic  county  I^er, 
J  Raymond  Jone..  also  known  a.  the  Gray 
POX."  who  is  the  last  Tiger  discussed. 

In  between  we  flnd  Mven  others:  (II  one 
1lme  President  Martin  Vsn  Buren.  Andrew 
JackjKin's  choice  and  the  only  Tammany  man 
to  reach  the  White  House:  (31  Mayor 
Pernando  Woods,  who  gave  us  CenUT.1  Pwk 
before  the  Civil  War  and  Tom  Hovlng.  (SI 
William  Marcy  Tweed,  who  .tarted  a.  a 
"•reformer"  and  wound  up  In  JaU:  (4|  Honert 


John  Kelly,  who  really  "organised":  (51 
Blchard  croker.  who  believed  In  "honest 
graff;  (6)  Charles  Murphy,  who  ruled  In  the 
Golden  Years  of  Tammany:  and  (71  Green- 
wich Village's  own  Carmine  De  Saplo. 

Although  most  of  the  Indian  relic.  In  the 
Tammany  museum  were  sold  to  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  with  the  modest  remainder  now  In  a 
room  at  the  NaUonal  DemocraUc  Club  on 
Madison  Aveiiue,  Tammany  sUU  Uvea  In 
legend. 

Many  men  were  elected  by  Tanunany.  but 
many  atto.  both  Kepubllcans  like  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Bockefeller,  LaOuardla.  and  Und- 
Bty  and  Democrau  Uke  'niden,  Cleveland, 
and  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  were  elected  by 
oppoaiuon  to  Tammany  ..   ^    .. 

Former  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner  had  It 
both  ways,  wlnnuig  with  De  Saplo  In  1963. 
and  winning  against  him  In  1981. 

Probably  the  most  respected  Tammany 
Man  was  Governor  Al  Smith. 

While  the  htttory  of  Carmine  De  Saplo 
may  stUl  have  to  be  written,  aa  of  thto  daw 
it  U  Interesting  to  note  that  Tammany 
reached  lu  peak  of  reform  m  litt  eqwuul  ot 
permanent  personal  regtttratlon  and  direct 
election  of  district  leaders,  all  of  wmch 
made  It  easier  for  him  to  be  defeated. 

With  a  political  history,  yon  must  look  to 
the  credentials  of  the  autbora  to  esUblish 
the  basis  for  accepunce. 

Alfred  Connable  wa.  a  writer  on  the  staff 
of  Mayor  Wagner,  who,  we  must  admit, 
made  good  speeches,  and  now  works  for 
Na»au  County's  Eugene  Nlckereon.  Edward 
Sllberforb  tt  one  of  our  own,  a  resident  of 
Greenwich  Village.  He  was  ore  of  the  most 
respected  City  Hall  reportere,  wrltmg  tor 
The  Wcic  rorfc  Hemid  Trtlmne  unUl  brought 
down  by  Uie  last  newn>aper  strike.  Md  now 
works  tor  New  Tork  City  In  the  Bousing 
and  Urban  Renewal  area. 

When  they  tell  you  that  Edward  CosUkyan 
was  the  flrst  ProtesUnt  leader  of  Tammany 
HaU  since  Boas  Tweed,  you  can  rely  on  the 
fact,  although  they  do  err  occasionally. 

Village  AMemblyman  'WUliam  P.  Pa«an- 
nante  geu  a  credit  Une  for  an  ajurt  on  tha 

book- 
Por  a  well-wrttun  htttorlcal  saga  which 

mirrors  pollUc  In  >*•» J"*JS''  "^'"1 
ture.  our  own  area,  thtt  book  wUl  bring 
nostalgic    momenu    and    valuable    Insight. 


Adutt  ClayfoB  Powell 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    FENMSTLVAMl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  Aforch  1, 1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
18th  Congressional  District  to  have  their 

consUtutlonaUy  1"^?!?  ,»",i^"S„!«r^ 
ed  Representative  seated  In  the  House  ol 
Representatives. 

If  the  behavior  of  the  man  they  have 
elected  is  such  that  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  a  CongresmiBn  the 
House  should  proceed  in  a  constltut  onal 
manner  under  section  5  of  "tlcje  '■ 
whldi  provides  that  each  House  of  Ooii- 
Eress  may  "punish  Its  Members  for  dis- 
brdiriy  behavior,  and.  with  the  .concur- 
rence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

The  auesUon  before  the  House  is  the 
behavior  of  Adam  Oayton  Powell,  rot 
hia  consUtuUonal  qualifications.  "Tne 
only  constitutional  qualifications  for 
membership  are  age.  eJa^nj^P'^"}'*^: 
habltance.   There  Is  no  quesHon  but  tUM 


A 1076 

Adam  Clayton  PoweU  meets  theae  ron- 
.Ututional  quaUflcatton..  SecUon  i  of 
article  I  provlcjea  that: 

EMij  HouM  ttuM  »•  th«  Judge  of  the  ... 
quaUBcatlon.  ot  1«  own  MemDera. 

The  ConsUtuOon  authorlMa  the  House 
to  Judge  constitutional  quaUflcatlons  but 
not  W  esUbllsh  new  quaUflcatlons  not 
enumerated  In  the  ConstltuUon. 

If  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  expel 
Mr.  PoweU  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  should 
It  exert  this  power?  The  select  comnut- 
tie  Sought  Mt.  The  select  committee 
thought  that  the  right  o'Jhe  people  of 
the  18th  DUtrict  of  New  York  to  select 
their  own  RepresentaUve  is  a  right  so 
ballc  in  our  democracy  that  It  should  not 
be  lightly  tampered  with.  C^  "^  °*" 
hand,  the  select  committee  thought  that 
the  behavior  of  Mr  P°"«"JJ"f"5^,f »' 
the  committee  recommended  the  most  se 
rious  punishment  that  has  ever  been  rec- 
ommended in  a  case  of  a  Member  or 
Member-elect  to  the  Congress 

The  select  committee  recognized  that 
the  people  of  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trirtrf  New  York  ai«  entitled  to  choose 
their  RepresentaUve.  but  not  necessarily 
to  have  their  Representative  be  ach*"^- 
man  of  a  standing  committee.    The  se- 
lect committee  therefore  «<:°™?^™~ 
that  Mr.  Powell  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  seniority  list.    The  select  com^l'- 
tee  also  recognized  that  as  a  pracUcal 
matter  the  removal  of  the  chairmanship 
and  his  seniority  was  not  subject  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  the  I8th  Congres- 
rnaTDlstrl^of  New  Vork^  Whereas, 
after  expulsion  by  a  two- thirds  vote^Mr^ 
PoweU  would  probably  be  .«el«='^  .'^ 
Congress  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
and  either  the  vote  of  expuWon  would 
be  nulUfled  or  an  unending  series  of  ex- 
pulsion   votes     and    rejections    would 
ensue,  which  would  have  racial  overtones 
of  the  most  unfortunate  kind. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pro- 
ceed stricUy  hi  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  seat  this  duly  elected  and 
consUtutlonaUy  qualified  Member-elect 
and  then  determine  what  punishment 
should  be  administered  to  him.  Let  us 
not  punish  the  people  of  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  by  depriving  them  of 
representaUon  in  the  Congress. of  the 
United  SUtea. 
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pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  nw 
coUeague*  the  text  of  the  citation  whlcdi 
was  presented  to  Mr.  F«oster  last  August: 
Crr«TK>H:  Th.  N.tioiT.  OOT»r»inn»0  J"i^ 
OT  196«.  STUn^  J  FD««a.  J»..  W»»oot  » 

TKI    BiU-TIMOta  ConUTT  JiU,  TOW«OH.  MD. 

In  rwognltlon  of  your  d«Uctlon  to  to. 
betterment  of  J.ll.  »nd  JaU  «»^J^^ 
»nd  jour  devotion  to  your  dutle*  ••  Warden 
of  tlie  Baltimore  County  Ja": 

Tour  respect  for  the  men  wd  women  of 
th.  Jail  •t*n.  M>d  your  conaunt  •"o'-t.  to 
obUln  better  wune.  uid  Improved  working 
condition,  on  their  behalf; 

Your  understanding  compMSlon  and  In- 
teUlgent  concern  for  the  men.  women  and 
juvenile.,  who  comprlM  th.  lomat,  popul.- 
llon  ot  th.  Baltimore  Co-mty  paUj^  for 
TOUT  inauunc  that  they  be  trMted  a. 
human  being,  and  with  th.  dignity  to  which 
they  are  entitled  a>  human  being,  regard- 
IMB  Of  their  status  u  Jail  Inmate.; 

Tour  untiring  effort,  in  th.  rehabll  tation 
of  inmate.,  the  eetabllshmenl  ol  a  )a"  »- 
braS  unp^.ed  recreational  facUltle..  bett« 
f^ng  procedure  with  a  much  lmprov«l 
S»u.  th.  development  of  work  rele^  ^o- 
gram  tor  sentenced  Inmate,  at  your  JiiJI.  and 
rour  mtelUgent  and  effective  concern  tor  the 
inmate.' legal  right.; 

Your  valuable  cooperation  wttH  ">•  J"^" 
hollc  Anonymou.  orga°'«»"»°^"''J'!,  "' 
cellent  accomplishment,  on  behalf  »'  hun- 
dred, of  unfortunate  non-crlmlnal  Inmate. 

'"■Jour'our.'ndlng  .pint  ot  cooperation^ 
working  with  law  enforcement  agencle.  and 
governmental  offlclal.  on  aU  l.vel.-local. 
state  and  national; 

Your  constant  effort,  to  Improv.  your 
knowledge  ot  fellow  human  being.  "«  )•" 
tlmlnstratlon  atteated  to  by  your  attend- 
ance and  graduation  from  B.ton  Ball  Dnl- 
"Sty  whf[.  employed  a.  •  'J"  ''^^^f 
omcer  at  th.  IMex  County  JaU  m  Newark. 

"'"o^JT'^d  of  «ivanc«nent  in  the  Jail 

field  a.  atte.ted  to  by  »•>"  •""="^"J  P*f: 

tlclpatlon  m  comf"""  '^►,'^'2.^''.,?^ 
motional  olamlnatlon.  both  In  Mew  Jersey 

"'?„'r'p™t'e;.lona.   standing   In    th.   C^ 

r«:tlonal  and  Law  ■■^f^ff •?™.^2£'u» 
atteeted  by  your  memberahlp  and  poalUon 
ta^JhT  National  JaU  A-«"i:°°-  ^^^ 
tlonal  Bhertff-s  AMOClatlon.  Th.  "^"^ 
Correcuonal  A»ocUUon.  Th.  ".Uonji 
SSScU  on  Crlm.  and  D^<»>'?^-^„S; 
Maryland  ProbaOon.  Parol,  and  OorrMUonal 

"^\'r,^do  w.,  th.  National  JaU  *-^ 

clauon  at  It.  ">«',««»^^.f°?"°^°  S 
Baltlmor.,  M^yland.  on  thU  aiut  D»y  « 
i^gu.t  b..tow  upon  you.  warden  Stanly 
rlo.ter.  Jr.,  th.  O.  Bowland  Bhaw  AwM^ 
u  the  Nation'.  Out.tandlng  Jail«  ot   19*6. 


IS.  appropnaUon.  during  th.  Bk»1  year  l»61 
tor  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlMlle.  and 
tracked  combat  vehlclM,  and  r«»earch.  de- 
velopment. t«t.  evaluation,  and  military  con- 
strucuon  for  the  Armed  Force.,  and  tor  other 
purpose. 


TW  !!««••••  0«totM«fi«»  Jailor:  Sta»l«T 
J.  FMtCT,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

ov  Ha.TT.aWD 
IN  THB  HOtrSB  OF  BIPmSBNTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  S,  19S7 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  SpMk- 
er  the  NaUonal  Jail  Association  awarded 
Ss  Jailor  of  the  Year  Award  to  Warden 
Stanley  J  Poster.  Jr..  whose  eOorts  have 
mide  toe' Baltimore  County  J»U  Bur»u 
one  of  the  best  in  the  NatlOTi.  N?«;™^ 
has  warden  Poster  improved  on  the  pre- 
vious openitlon  of  the  JalL  but  he  has 
met  the^eal  ohaUenge  of  the  Imjpresslve 
git)wth  of  the  past  few  years.    I  am 


j.re.*l«««  ot  tht  M»ttimUJ»0  MoUtum. 
Cdafrman  of  the  Atovdt  commHtee. 


Sopplemeatal  MililarT  Proemremenl,  Re- 
March  a>d  D«T«lop««t,  and  Caastrac- 
tioa  Aolkoriiatioas,  Fiscal  Year  19«7 

SFEBCH 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CAI.IFO&HU 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBKNTATIVEa 
Thtirtdat,  March  2,  1967 

Th.  Hou«  in  Oommltta.  ct  "..Whole 
HOTS,  on  the  Stat,  or  tn.  Onion  had  und« 
^^^tS.  th.  MU  ^BJt.  «61»)  to  author- 


Mr  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  had  originally  Intended  to  offer  a 
second  amendment  but  I  wUl  not  oBer 
it  at  this  time  because  I  recognize  that 
most  of  the  Issues  have  been  adequately 
explored.  I  recognize,  as  weU.  that  the 
time  is  growing  late,  but  I  do  want  to  say 
a  few  thhigs  In  rebuttal  to  some  of  the 
debate  on  my  amendment  designed  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  these  funds  for  »  oon- 
Unuation  of  bombhig  over  North  Viet- 
nam. . 

I  respect  the  sincerity  of  those  who  say 
that  a  step  of  this  sort^that  any  step 
to  deescalate  this  war— poses  a  threat  to 
our  boys  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  I 
hope  they  will  recognize  my  sincerity 
when  I  say  that  what  poses  the  gi^Usst 
threat  to  our  boys  who  are  flghUng  in 
Vietnam  is  the  continued  escalaUon  ot 
this  open-ended  war. 

There  Is  no  mUitary  victory  posdble  Ui 
this  situation  because  our  poUUcal  go^ 
in  Vietnam  are  unattainable  "  "f  f» 
not  open  our  eyes  to  this  single  fact,  then 
this  country  Is  headed  for  a  tragedy,  the 
Ukes  of  which  we  have  never  seen. 

As  we  have  Increased  our  forces  over 
there  from  200— which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  said  he  opposed 
when  It  was  first  done  many  years  ago— 
to  close  to  half  a  million  men.  our  cas- 
ualty Ust  has  continued  to  grow. 

What  has  happened?    As  we  have  in- 
creased  our   ground  forces.   ««'   ^^ 
increase*:  theh  ground  forces     As  we  m- 
crease  our  air  bombardment,  they  in- 
crease their  air  defenses.   TodMour^- 
craft  over  North  Vietnam  are  '««J  *'«5 
the  greatest  assemblage  of  sophisticated 
antiaircraft  weapons  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  provided  by  Soviet  Russia^    As 
we  step  up  the  use  of  artlUery.  and  Naval 
gunfire,  they  obtain  and  use  Ion*"  ™^« 
rockets    and    other    weapon»-UkewlM 
J?Sm  soviet  Russia  or  Eastern  feirope^ 
This  wlU  continue  to  happen.    We  can 
continue  to  put  more  "Ina-aft  over  there. 
Za  more  of  them  will  continue  to  get 
shot  down,    we  can  continue   to  put 
more  men  over  there  and  more  of  them 
wlUoontlnue  to  get  killed.  „v  .^.f 

I  noticed  press  reports  last  w«*  that 
the  Vletcong  now  have  sw^stlcated 
gi«und-to-ground  missiles,  with  which 
they  are  attacking  our  bases  'rom  out- 
side the  expanded  perimeters  of  these 

*"^u  can  bet  your  bottom  doUar  that 
Just  as  quickly  as  the  operators  can  be 
trained  and  the  Russians  can  ship  the 
equipment  over  there  they  are  going  to 
have  more— and  they  are  not  gotag  to 
stop  as  long  as  the  situation  continues 

"■nie'fact  Is.  our  losses  in  Vietnam  wiU 
continue  to  Increase  in  <l»rf»^""°  *? 
the  number  of  men  we  send  there  and 
the  number  of  air  sortie,  or  batUea  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

If  we  wish  to  go  into  world  war  lu 
over  the  quesUon  of  whether  Scmth  Viet- 
nam I.  «senttal  to  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtea.  then  we   are  going   to 


achieve  that  wish  by  the  course  we  are 
now  following.  With  the  Russians  pro- 
viding the  sophlsUcated  equipment  and 
the  Chinese  providing  the  manpower— 
If  It  becomes  necessary— there  is  very 
UtUe  left  to  provide  In  terms  of  military 
opposition  to  the  American  troops  over 

So  my  contention  is  that  those  who 
argue  that  my  course  would  be  "desert- 
ing our  boys  In  Vietnam"  do  not  realize 
the  full  danger  of  the  situation.  Their 
course  Is  the  one  which  Is  deserting  those 
boys  Their  course  Is  piling  up  casualties 
by  the  thouisands  week  after  week.  If 
that  course  continues,  it  will  result  in 
casualUes  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
This  Is  the  course  which.  It  Is  said,  we 
have   no   opportunity    to    do    anything 

about we  cannot  do  It  on  an  authoriza- 

Uon  bill,  we  cannot  do  it  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  we  cannot  do  It  on  a  foreign 

aldbiU.  ..... 

When  can  we  do  It?  What  is  the 
power  of  Congress,  if  it  U  not  to  iiidl- 
cate  Its  feeUngs  by  use  of  the  legislaUve 
power  and  the  control  of  the  purse- 
strings?  If  not  that,  there  Is  no  power 
in  Congiees. 

Many  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
complained  about  the  great  and  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Executive.  There  Is  no 
greater  example  of  that  power  today  than 
that  being  exercised  by  the  President  III 
■Vietnam,  with  no  congressional  control 
whatsoever  in  this  most  critical  course 
that  has  ever  faced  the  United  States, 
and  we  sit  here  and  say  Congress  can- 
not do  anything  about  it. 

Congress  can  do  something  about  It. 
Congress  should  do  something  about  It, 
This  Is  the  way  to  do  iu-by  action  on  this 
MU  we  have  before  us  today. 


Tlw  ftk  PackafiBf  ud  ItMof  Act  af 
1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  acicmaaw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPREaKNTATrVBS 

MondttV,  March  S,  19S7 


Mr  DDJOELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966  was 
described  by  President  Johnson,  when  he 
signed  the  bill,  as  "a  strong  and  simple 
law  "  The  act  goes  into  effect  July  1. 
1967,  In  order  to  assure  the  maximum 
amount  of  cooperation  between  those 
who  wlU  administer  the  law  and  those 
who  WlU  be  subject  to  the  law,  Actii^ 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge  caUed  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington on  Pebruary  28,  to  bring  together 
Government  officials  and  business  leaders 
of  affected  Industries.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  this  meeting  was  set  4 
months  before  the  tow  Is  scheduled  to  go 
Into  effect.  A  thorough  report  on  this 
meetii\g  appeared  m  the  March  1.  1967. 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  In  an  arti- 
cle by  Nan  Robertson.  The  spirit  of 
cooperation  is  evident  from  a  reading  of 
the  stoiT.    I  urge  Members  to  read  thU 


account  of  the  meeting,  which  I  offer  for 
the  Rscou  at  this  point: 
(From  the  New  Tork  Tta»a  Mk.  1.  1»«1 
UKrrm  Ststis  Wui  POTUSK  Onnnuw™  ow 

Pacxaox    Sum.    »T    Jm.T    1 — Taowmoo" 

Tkix.  BoaiKD.  THai  Push  I»  VOLtnrraal. 

mr  09  Ptjsuc  IWTkasst 

(ByNanBobertMnI 

WAsHTOoroH.  Feb.  3»— Top  official,  ot  the 
Commerce  Department  told  businessmen  lo- 
d.y  that  th.  department  would  pubUah 
guidelines  on  "undue  proliferation "  of  pack- 
age sizes  before  July  1 . 

The  Pair  Packaging  Act  ot  19«  gOM  Into 
effect  on  that  date.  The  flnt  guideline,  to 
be  made  public  will  be  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's propOKKl  procedure,  tor  deter- 
mining when  a  packaged  product  U  K)ld  In 
to  many  weights,  measure,  or  quanUtlea. 
When  this  happen.,  the  law  «iy8.  the  curtom- 
er  u  often  confused,  and  It  U  dlfflcnlt  or 
ImpoMible  for  him  to  Judge  which  package  to 

The  acUng  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Alex- 
ander B  Trowbridge,  told  tiie  900  Invltwl 
buslncMmen  that  hi.  department  had  no  au- 
thority u>  regulate  the  packaging  or  labeUng 
practice,  ot  private  Industry.  ,..,„„ 

But  he  said.  "We  do  have  a  reaponribUlty 
and  authority  to  determine  whether  ther. 
are  problem,  and  to  encourage  th.  d.v.lop- 
ment.  on  a  voluntary  barta.  of  •»"««*. 
which  wUl  be  in  the  total  pubUc  Interest. 

AIM  IS  TO  aXDOCB  OONrOBOK 

The  acUng  Under  Secretary.  J.  Herbert 
Holloman,  carried  on  the  "volunury"  them. 

''^"u'u^our  intent  to  reduce  oonfualon  and 
allow  shopper,  to  judge,  "e  will  not  demand 
that  everything  be  «3ld  m  lO-pound  SMks. 
The  department  does  not  want  to  define  un- 
due proUferaUon'  for  everybody."  

To  define  strtcUy  what  that  tenn  1.  would 
be  a  "horrible  mistake"  and  "ptt  u.  In  a 
.traitjacket. "  the  Under  Secretary  Mid.  Mr. 
Hollomon  wlU  overwe  the  program. 

And  Robert  E.  Giles.  g«"~l  "Sf^'J"! 
the  department.  Mid  that  ,unlUM  ti.  «rd 
"regulauon."  th.  word  "  'voluntary'  l»  a  nto. 
,TOrt7lt  I.  a  happy  word,  and  It  U  a  eoD•^■ 

°-°t  ha.  a  oonnoUtlon  of  happy  things  *•- 
ing  don.  by  happy  people-not  unhawj 
thing,  being  done  to  unbappy  people,  nr. 
one.  said  to  muted  laughter. 

paocxDua.  a  otm4MB> 
under  th.  Uw.  U  th.  commerce  Depart- 
ment decided  that  •'uudue  prol««»tJon 
eUted.  It  would  aak  the  Indurtry  concerned 
to  work  out  voluntary  p«:kage  «^"2fi.  " 
the  industry  tailed  to  Kt  up  standard,  wjtmn 
one  year,  or  It  th.  T<auntary  •"■"'"^  T^ 
not  observed,  the  BecreUry  ot  Commerce 
could  aak  OongrM.  tor  the  auUiorlty  to  Im- 
port standards. 

Mr  OUe.  indicated  that  th.  an>"tm«Dt 
oould  set  up  procedural  guideline.  Mon, 
presumably  before  July  1. 

In  general,  the  procedure  would  pro«rtd.. 
first  a  noUc.  ot  a  tenUtlve  finding  ot  undue 
prolUeratlon  from  th.  Commerce  Otp^ 
™nt.  BKona.  it  would  give  the  ^J^ 
industry  time  to  examine  the  andlng.  Third, 
the  lndu.U7  would  present  informauon  and 
argument  on  It.  behalf.  Fourth,  the  Oom- 
m^e  Department  would  then  publls^  Ita 
final  procedural  guldellnes-alM  probably 
before  July  1. 

Praouoally  every  man  on  platform  today 
admitted  he  oould  not  define  beyond  th. 
broad  term.  expreMed  In  th.  law  what  undu. 
proliferation  was. 

"HOW  doe.  one  go  about  determining 
whether  the  abulty  or  th.  eon«UMr  to 
make  value  oompu^lMn.  betwMn  MmparV^ 
consumer  commodltlM  I.  Unpalrwlt"  askad 
Ui.  OUe.. 


awBwat  za  oivxm 

Th.  aMwer,  according  to  Mr.  OUe.  and 
ottMra.  bolls  down  to  making  dMlelon.  baMd 
on  common  Mn»  and  "atperlenoe  growing 
ont  of  case-by-CM  detennlnaUons"  aft«  th. 
law  goe.  Into  effect. 

T  think  the  statute  .uthoriae.  a  broad 
grant  of  dlKretionary  authority  on  this 
point"  Hi.  OUe.  »ld. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  what  may  b.  rMKin- 
able  for  one  commodity  may  very  well  be 
unreasonable  as  appUed  to  an  witlrely  dif- 
ferent commodity."  

The  chief  lawyer  for  the  Oomawroe  De- 
partment had  three  suggestion,  to  make  to 
private  Industry: 

One.  that  It  develop  and  publlclM  a  vol- 
untary packaging  sundard  In  such  a  way 
that  producers,  distributors  and  coo«imera 
would  be  represented.  .      ...     „ 

"Some  year.  ago.  the  byword  for  the  con- 
duct of  International  ralaUons  was.  'open 
covenanU  openly  arrived  at.'  The  byword 
for  developing  voluntary  product  rtandard. 
by  private  Industry  might  vary  well  be,  'open 
atandard*  openly  airtvwl  at.'"  Mr.  OUe. 
wild. 

Two  tb.  standard  duniJd  not  have  the 
effect  of  Impoelng  an  unrMKjnahl.  rMtralnt 
on  trade  by  being  accompanied  by  effort,  to 
fix  prices,  divide  market,  or  boycott  oompetl- 

Aiid  finally,  he  Mild.  It  u  deelrahle  before 
any  «andard  I.  made  pubUc  "that  th«e  be 
a  impetent  legal  review  of  the  atandard  It- 
Mlf "  a.  wall  a.  the  proo»dure.  for  developing 
It  and  getung  Induatry  approval. 


Aw  Maria  MaiaiiM  Crilkiies  Uli«  Amer- 
kaa  ArM  Race  Wkea  EcoMWC  NecJi 
Are  Critical 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wzKowuw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEaENTATTVES 

tfonday,  rebnary  «,  »«7 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arOcle 
amjearing  in  the  December  17.  1966. 
Issue  of  Ave  Maria  magazine  strikes  at 
the  heart  ot  one  of  Latin  Americas  great 
piDblems— continued  mUitary  expendi- 
tures in  the  face  of  desperate  economic 
needs.  The  article  not  only  Is  critical 
of  Latin  American  naUons  that  foUow 
thl.'  policy,  but  is  equally  criUcal  of  those, 
the  United  States  Included,  who  too  often 
encourage  it.  . 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
IntemaUonal  Plnance  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  had  occasion 
to  study  agricultural  develtwment  m 
LaUn  America  last  December.  'Hie  find- 
ings of  the  subcommittee  confirm  the 
arUcle's  conclusions  that  what  Latin 
America  reaUy  needs  Is  butter,  not  guni. 
This  article  should  be  ot  Interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress; 
ASM.  am)  Lams  KttMiCA.:  Tma  Guns.  Oo. 
BuTtm 
Beportlng  that  Chll.  r«.nOy  bought  11 
BrloSjSflghter.  at  a  oo.t  of  aM.OOOW. 
Nnc^imek  magaHne  called  the  pur^aM  a 
disheartening  reminder  that  «m  to  one  Ot 
STiort  l^ogr-siv.  or  l*"f,'^«^ 
oountrte.  th.  worat  tradiaon.  of  latin  poli- 
tic. K.  not  yet  dead." 
^.  magudn.  .1»  r«prtnt«l  I-"  «<  ^ 
TOUUnTth.  N«  Tor*  rimei  gave  Chll..  aa 
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pi,  cannot  »Bord  mUUoM  •!>««  on  toy»  l<* 
the  Chilean  Air  Force."  ,      _ 

Both  the  Timcl  Md  NM«.«fc  saw  a  con- 
„«UM  b.tw..o  ChU.'.  purchM.  'hd  t^ 
?"l  that  Argentina-.  nilUtarT  »^"°f^' 
W   recnU,   bought   a*   Styhaw*.   In   U>. 

"-USfhtn.'"  U<rt.on°  "e-  to  -.  thl.  mon^ 
go  m»  w«  «r^lpn,.nt  while  ^tf  ,  *™^^ 
Social  condition,  are  K>  urgently  In  nepl  of 
r4rm>rtr  reform  No  more  do  we. 
■^i^lUtrthe  T.mc.,  and  "--"J.^^P^ 
a  lofty,  .uperlor  tone,  reproving  Chllf'' ^*"' 
Sent  Idu^o  Frel  tor  giving  In  to  <*«  "J^ 
t»r,.  Nnr.i«e)c  mentioned  "»»  "L^I"^ 
ISiorlal  ■•Implied  Ithatl  U  wa.  downright 
^l^rmcal  of  ChU.  to  .pend  .20  mUllon  on 
wl^IneTand  then  ..k  VS.  aid  in  Bnanclng 
Ita  social  and  economic  relorma. 

wTteel  that  wmeone  ought  to  point  out 
thTt  h?i.  LaUn  government.  ^"f^T^ 
Chile'.  progreMlve  and  democraUc  one  no 
Si  thuTArgentlna'.  repra»l»e  and  auto- 
c^ur"e-aS-n.ore  to  t>«  pitied  than  Mn- 
l^M^TtLijTt  not  .pendthrUU  equander- 
^1h.  I^'m,ney  on  ^n,  hauhles^  t« 
frSn  It.  Ther  are.  rather,  rlctlma  of  a  wt 
oT^umeiS-  neither  the,  nor  their  pr^- 
«»Sr.  creat«l.  a  «rt  of  '^="^»°"" '"^ 
which  they  do  not  profit  and  over  which.  •» 
^t<^  now  .und.  they  have  Uttle  or  no 

"SSlrr  deaplte  our  wara  In  thu  century  oc 
be^^o?"  em.  depending  on  how  you  r»d 
hSorT  and  peychology.  we  have  no  great 
re^on  in  Su  nation  ,.«.ln.t  lho«.  who 
^!^t  f^iTwar  That  may  be  Just  a.  well. 
?^  iir?hriid«pn»d  '^'"^P°'?^ 
l^uatry  and  given  the  complel  web  of  InWr- 
S?,^n^%conomy.  probably  non.  <rf  » 
"Sc".^.  now^lay..  not  to  P">" '">" 'J'^ 
at  M..  rate  the  daya  when  we  a»  a  nation 
*  '.,y^«i  br  Upton  Sinclair'.  'Xanny 
S"dd-  t^S  a^tacZg  the  munltlon^.^- 
?™  are^g  gone.  And  »  It  may  be  that 
SlnV^r^  l^"  forgotten  Pnldent  »l«n- 
S'ow.V:'w':^.ng.  ^ven  «  '^' ^'^^l^. 
aency.  agalnat  the  growth  of  a  In  "lary  la 

^^i:^co^"5'^v;?a£:r»  ..t  hu  pomt  m 

B,«U  wher.  a  military  government  ln»"ll«5 
ft^m  TSS  with  the  aid  "'i'^"P"f  ^?'. 
our  Boveromenf.  miutary  and  dvUUn  rep- 
°^nit7vS--end  the  ble-lng.  of  our  bu.1- 

"Hu:"w"a^".  "Uld  not  hay.  '^^^"^ 

-rerm'o^rtS^hSifrmururrSiJSS 

'iTnS^'^hiry'^nd'pre.ld.nt^- 
hOT«Vwinlng  are  not  loat  on  Frel.  Argen- 
?,^?Ien.^  «  other  Latin  American  lead- 

•"lio  on.  imows  better  than  1^,^°  "" 
there  how  UtOe  n«Kl  there  U  for  J^"'"^ 
cl^ln  Latin  Amerlca-or  how  urgratly  tt. 
™^.T  now  .pent  on  military  equipment  and 
SS^»T.  Meded  for  «>clal  and  economic 
!^^     K^nt  Frrt  need,  no  l«tur«  on 

««*      And  we our  govenim«Qt  leaaen  wa 

o^*-mXy^^'«=<«-'"  ""  '""'  "'  **• 
";^' w'e'^UnS'v.  fumuh  mUltary^d  to 
th^«un?rl«i-mor.  than  .10,000.000  to 
lom  alone-  and  the  question  remain.:  Why? 
W^tt'ey  «k  «°r  It.  Thatl  no  rcMon- 
ouT^vir  il  for  fur  coata.  but  the,  dont 

"'IS  IV.'  Sl"r  to  get  money  from  Congree. 
,o^  ii^  thaffor  economic  Malatuice. 
T^^^uHhaf.  a  .ymptom,  not  a  cn«. 

^jLnly  not  for  defense  agalnrt  com- 
muTl^^iun.  are  no  defense  .g^n«lde« 
and  a  g^emment  that  'a""-"  l",^.  *?? 
t^llat»d  of  in  Khool.  and  fojP^""' »^ 

o«nhrown  .  .  .  probably  wtth  th.  brip  o« 
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thoee  Terr  J.U  and  tank..  LaUn  AmB-lc^ 
SutlclS  are  not  .tupld:  Th«y  realla.  thla^ 
■The  cynical  an.wer.  heard  falrl,  common  y 
ta^tm  ^nca.  1.  that  w.  give  miliary  ^d 
■o  that  countr1«i  wUl  buy  arm.  from  ue. 
"nee  we  produce  them  f"«"  «^°  "^^ 
government  can  u«  them.  ThU  ".elp.  keep 
lur  arm.  lndu.try  going.  M  that  when  our 
own  government  n«»l.  to  call  on  It.  It  can 
?ISoLl.  A  variation  on  thU  anawer  hold, 
t^we  give  mUltary  aid  because  our  munl- 
S^slld'^IJcraft  Industrie,  have  »  "o'- ov« 
Sir  lawmakers;  thus.  Congres.  seldom  vote, 
against  even  the  most  ouUageou.  propoMl. 
fi  mUltary  aid.  Pre.ld.nt  EWnhower* 
w^nSg  iTquoted  to  support  thu  viewpoint. 

"i"rrLmTl..  a.  .ve»..cc»  «..d.  on.  Of 
-the  worst  tradition,  of  Latin  PO""«  -"J 
Eduardo  Frel  certainly  recognlle.  thU  If 
ixKnUna  s  general,  do  not.  B.  «all«.  how 
lltue  hi.  country  can  aflord  to  spend  i^lona 
of  doU^s  on  "toy.  for  the  Chll«m  Air  Force.^ 
When  win  we  realla.  that  we  cannot  aSord 
thU  wrt  of  eapendlture.  ather— or  the  clr- 
c^Cc.  that  compel  Itl  *""  "^L^ITw; 
mlttlng  theM  cucumatance.  to  continue,  -we 
SecomS  even  more  responsible  for  miU- 
«SS'-,  continued  exutence  than  Latin 
Amerloan  poliltcos  and  milKoresf 
Why  do  we  do  It? 


H««'.  0««.  To  "TJk" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MKW  ToaK 
m  THE  HOUSI  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  S,  1967 
Mr  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  M 
Dointed  out  In  the  foUo»ing  article  from 
?2r^.?Iary  10. 1967.  edition  of  t^e  New 
York  world  Journal  Tribune.  Han^s 
onen  »  negoUat*  have  'l*^''  .^° 
false.  The  only  reason  they  ev«i  throw 
out  their  whUtpers  and  rumors  »  «>  |" 
to  get  us  to  the  point  where  we  wiU  uni- 

latSllly  stop  '»«""'^8  'j^*  "°f!*lor^ 
thus  permit  them  to  rebuild  their  forces 
to  Uie  south  and  replenish  their  supplies 
Sere.    It  would  be  f<^y  to  permit  than 
to  do  thU  and  President  Jolmson  Isto  be 
commended  for  continuing  to  protect  the 
S^of  our  troops  by  refusing  to  stop  the 
bombing    without    an    assurance    from 
SSoi  tLit  they  will  not  use  the  '™l!f 
toereoBlng  their  inflltratlon  and  aggres- 
sion. 
The  article  follows: 
A  B«iami-THi-Scai.»s  Look  at  Ha«oi  s 
OrmTo  Taik 
(By  J0H|>b  AlKp) 
W»sm..oToi..-Wb»t  bu  rMlly  been  tx^ 
penlng    behind    the    »«>..    m    th«e    lart 
Sonth.?     TM.  queetion  ha.  been  i'^'^r 
confused   by  eeU-Mrrlng  statement,  by  aU 
partlw  interested  In  ttie  Vletnamew  war.  In- 
cluding the  US.  government.     But  a  fairly 
oonfldent  anawer  la  now  possible. 

Brleflv  the  North  Vletnameee  leaders  have 
crowed  the  gr«it  divide  between  making 
f^^^d.  \na  making  K>ud-M«nlng 
■thouj^  highly  condiuonal  offer,  to  nego- 


At  one  moment.  In  W««w  In  I>««°?«'l  J 
taoe-»o-fa«  meeUng  between  American  and 
Kcrth  Vietnamese  repreeentatlve.  evMi 
l~«nad  ooMlWe.  The  PoU*  government. 
S^^  pSSTlSJ  to  produce  Ui.  North  Vlet- 


nameM.  then  failed  to  do  so.  Bombing  of 
target.  In  the  Hanoi  area  wa.  blamed  l";  th« 
no-2iow.  but  in  fact  there  I.  every  Indica- 
tion that  thl.  eplKKJ.  wa.  only  a  more 
dramatic  veralon  of  the  general  pattern. 

The  general  pattern,  which  ha.  been  te- 
peat«l  ^waln  aid  again.  1.  very  .Imple  w- 
S^  rdlplosnatlc  oc  other  third  put, 
turns  up  with  the  news  that  he  hM  been 
hlrtng  frank  talk,  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese leaders  oc  theU-  qualltted  repreMhta-Uve.^ 
He  doe.  not  .ay  he  bring,  a  -mes»ge.  but 
he  states  that  he  ha.  the  -strong  UnprMSlon 
that  the  North  VletnameM  will  horten  to  the 
conference  table.  It  only  the  bcmblng  of 
North    Viet    Ham -can    be    "pennanenUy 

Thus  tar.  th«  VS.  answer  ha.  always  been 
the  same:  that  the  US.  Is  eager  tor  -uocon- 
dltlonal  negouauon..'  a.  proposed  by  the 
President  at  Baltimore;  that  the  VS.  will 
not  halt  the  bombing  merely  to  secure  nego- 
tiations: but  that  the  US.  U  alao  «««  " 
be«ln  talka  and  halt  the  bombing.  It  Hanoi 
reciprocate,  with  an  adequate  quid  pro  quo. 
Thus  far.  when  this  answer  has  been  re- 
turned to  one  of  Hanols  third  PfrtJ-I"<*^- 
the  sequel  ha.  always  been  dead  silence. 
Thl.  confirm,  the  .urmlM  In  the  laat  re^rt 
in  thU  space,  that  the  whole  thrust  ol  Ha- 
nofs  recent  diplomatic  ellort  ha.  been  to  get 
a  reeptte  m  the  war,  In  the  form  ^,'"«'''- 
ing  halt,  rather  than  to  get  negotlaUoiis. 
The  indlcauona  of  wllUngne»  to  talk  are  In 
fact  mere  halt  to  secure  a  unilateral. mlUtary 
advantage  of  the  utmoat  Importance. 

The  pattern  Is  simple  If  you  understand  It. 
but  It  ha.  been  vastly  muddled  up.  In  the 
llnrt  place,  by  the  wlf-deludlng  Mgwh"; 
marking  the  efforts  of  too  many  of  the  third 
partle..  Including  some  third  parties  who 
have  HXJken  with  no  authorlzaUon. 

EUeine  Manach.  ot  the  French  foreign 
office  spoke  without  sertou.  authorlaatlon. 
for  example,  when  he  presented .toBenator 
Robert  Kennedy  and  a  member  of  the  D^ 
Embaasy  staff  In  Part,  his  Ideas  about  0>e 
Bomlble  phase,  ot  negotiation..  Only  after 
lecelvlng  Kennedy  did  Manac'h  check  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  In  Pan..  Mai  Van  Bo. 
who  apparently  said  that  he  personally 
thought  Manac-h's  Ideas  were  quite  OX. 

This  explain,  the  mystery  ot  the  Frencn 
foreign  office  denial.  Issued  only  a  day  or  so 
alter  the  foreign  ofllce  had  approved  the 
Pari.  Embasey-s  Mlegram  given  an  exact  ac- 
count ot  Manac-hs  conversation. 

The  Manach-Kennedy  converaatlon  was  as 
represented  In  the  telegram,  but  the  Idea, 
put  forward  by  Manach  belonged  only  to 
Manac-h.  Even  the  alleged  atter-the-event 
approval  of  Mai  Van  Bo  was  «lf0^''O«"t^°"'- 
iSd  by  Hand.  a.  wa.  Indicated  by  Mai  VM 
Bo-,  throw-down  of  the  whole  story.  Issued 
simultaneously  vrtth  that  ot  the  foreign  office. 
When  so  many  per»ns  are  eager  to  get 
Into  the  act.  such  BurrlM  are  unavoidable. 
But  there  1.  a  deeper  reaaon  tor  the  pre- 
vaulng  contualon.  going  far  beyond  th«  pre- 
I^oia  of  a  Manac-h  or  the  groundless 
whisper,  of  the  Polish  foreign  office. 

Th.  root  of  all  the  contusion.  In  fact.  Is 
the  Presidents  hankering  to  deter,  or  .ven 
„  prevent  altogether,  th.  kind  "^  hafoh"' 
slgGment  that  I.  bound  to  arUe  U  the  IMue 
1.  starkly  posed.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  Who  know  UtUe  or  nothing  of  the  war 
Sho  would  like  the  President  "to  stop  the 
^bTng  to  get  talk.  ■■  They  will  make  an 
e^sputtlng  row.  when  and  If  It  la  learned 
b"yond  qu«tlon  that  he  ha.  been  refusmg 
»  do  »  ConsequenUy.  smoke-screen,  have 
^n  pouring  out  of  the  white  Houee  In  the 

^"i^LTe?  no  on.  at  all  pay.  any  ^ten- 
Uon  to  th.  real  mMnlng  ot  '»>««' P«''21„„'^ 
Hanoi.  Only  a  little  while  ago.  the  Hanoi 
tSSem  weri  swearing  they  would  never. 
nV^r  negotiate  untu  the  last  Am.Jcan  »!- 
Sl^  hadVeft  South  Viet  Nam.    Now  they 
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^„              _  „.,  .,.«.«  Barbour  w*s  equally  at  home  In  a  meet-  to  take  this  opportunity  to  include  111 

»"  •"::f'^.'^no''r,:Sn°Umbir  hsTI^S;  mfS^c^t^  a.'h.  wa.  in  a  gath«,ng  the  Record  a  full  disclosure  of  my  total 

ate  untu  th.  northern  bombing  naa  oeen  "f^^  reward,  or  rank  and  flie  union  j^^gets  and  llabUilies  as  of  February  28. 

""^  difference  between  th.  two  formula,  member..    He  came  up  throuiShOierMk^  jj,,. 

,.  ™J,  M.7ndii^  Mldlt  obvlouely  mean,  the  UAW  and  It.  Chry.ler  Local  7  on  De.  „„,^,    „a,eme..I    o/    Con^essma™    ««d 

IheJ^hM  bwn  Vwry  big  revimon  ot  Hanoi',  troit's  East  Bide.                                                            ^„  {j^„  Cunnin»ft«m  a.  0/  Feb.  M.  19«7 

'^"«^^'''E^,,''^^^X''i::  .^^rB^^'T^Tu.rT,^'^^  ch  in  -v....  and  checking  ac- 

^o.r.LS^°"'-S^.t.c'sSn°:«den%     ^w^''"'*^'^,'»,'SrstSlIut:'Lr°!      B^^i^-^ii^iii^^i:"  ^ 

ex»c^^  thl.  may  can..  .UU  another     I*oal  7.    In  recognlUon  of  hi.  abUlOes  Bar       ^  i„,„aer  value  ot  ln«irance..       1.725 

"^rof  J^ui*  whl/h  wlU  a.  leaat  pemilt  bo^^J^^^^^,^""-^,?  ^^^„,'^'Jo^e'r  Lai  and  houseboUi  Pro.«.y--^    «.  830 

negotiation,  on  equal  term..  S?S3^JlnTSrtm"^.ant  war  reUet  work  ^„  ■J^^iproteS''..^'!!^     1..  2.0 

^ {Jurtng  World  WftT  H.                                                                                                                   ^^_^_^^_ 

—~^^^^^  I,  wa.  no  .urprtse  when  in  1M«  Barbour                                                                ^^  g^ 

O-r  Trib...  .0  BarW:  Can,  ..  HU    ^n l2uon"rtd^n"'^;r*Srntr  ,^o    ..^^^\\}^r<^V^  ^j<>^     ,^ 

™.  .  .  council.     He  served  well  In  that  poet  unUI          Rambler)    

"Ora.  1058  when  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  to  i  31  BIO 

head  up  the  organization  formed  a.  a  reault                    lotai -- ."',„,„,. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ",   the   merger   of   the   former   Detroit  and  .Figure,  do  not  U«:"«»«,'»»°»"' "J i^'' 

BX-ltwsiur.  Wayne  Oouity  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  p,id    Into    ^Mer^  j^ioj'"  J'^nrntnt 

_     — ««^  Wavne  County  CIO  OouncU.  fund.     Include,  combmed  net  worth  ot  Con- 

HON     WILLIAM  D.   FORD  tTSi^eirly  ao  yearn  that  Barbour  MTved  greaman  and  Mr..  Olenn  Cunnlnghamjmd 

nun.   WIIXIMI  u.   rusta.  „";  Sd  offi«J  of  tSTwayne  County  labor  Llnor   children.     Total   mcome   1.   derived 

°'"™'"''               .-^^  S^'^'i^Tn  movement  here  reacU  «.  from  »l.ry  «i  a  Member  -  th.  Dnlt«l  State. 

IM  THE  HOD8E  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVE8  unprecedented  degree  ot  effectlveneM— eape-  Houm  of  Reprewntatlve.. 

nuinrai,,  Wayne   County',   union   poUtlcal   activity  —^^^•^-^■^ 

Mr.  WnUAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker,      j^,^^  ^e  oomemtone  of  a  revival  ot  liberal 
the  Michigan  labor  movement  suffered     ,^^^^  ,„„d.  in  the  .tate  which  re.ui«fd  in        Hj-fc^,,  CoutractieB  tmmi*  tmi  Ike 

-Al^^'rbL^  ^^"/enT'^f  "Se'' Cyn"^     ^:J:^Z.'"u,\ZXl^l^^'Z        ^     '  Py..ld..tiJ  Fr-. 

S°"?VT^^  ^pec^S^  lab^r'le^S:     w^ie^wr 'hefX  ^^.r  thTco^^  ^7^^ 

Uon's  most  highly  respected  laoor  leaa       ^^^^  »dmini.tration.  ot  the  city  of  Detroit.  orri^n 

ers.                                                        „     .  the  county  and  many  ot  the  area's  commu-  oc 

I  had  the  honor  to  count  Mr.  Barbour  ^^^      '                                     .  ^   _.„  HON    JOE  SKUBITZ 

among  my  personal  friends,  and  I  was  Barbour,   meanwhile,  vrorked  bard  with  """•  '""^  "■**' 

truly  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  that  the  reet  of  the  rtate'.  labor  movement  to                                o»  ujcaAa ^ 

hVhad  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack.  restore  true  reprewntaOv.  government  In  ij,-„a:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Many    editorial    tributes    have    been  the  form  of  apportionment  of^^tat.  L^  rht<r.da».  March  2,  IW 

written  in  honor  of  this  great  American  ^.\"^.^'°  .-S.-^'  j:?,'"Sr^SoSr.  wi^  „^  SKUBTTZ     Mr  Speaker,  the  ad- 

in  the  past  few  weeks,  but  "one  «^ht  g^^J,;*^^  Jne^^ir^nding  .uburban  ar»  ^^t^^S^Tannount^rTt    last   No- 

the  spirit  of  Al  Barbour  I"''*  "  «»«-  it.  equitable  repre«.nt.tlon  in  Lansing  in  ^^^JJ^,'  ,n  inunedlate  cutba*  of 

lively  as  that  publkhed  in  the  Michigan  „,,  ,^  election..  ISi  million  In  funXfor  the  Pederal-ald 

AFI-CIO  News  and  Its  companion  pub-  xh.  Leguoatoc  who  were  elected  that  yeM  J700  miiuon  vn  lunos  ^"'_^' 

Ucatton     U^l    De&olt    Labor    News,    of  the?  pJ^S^  proc«Hied  to  correct  the  jro«  hUhway  construction  pro^cameas  a 

irT^^h  1  InequlOe.   In   the  Wayne   county   board   of  ghock  to  me,  as  I  know  »  .5°i°  P^^ 

,    u   ^...1 ^„.   In    t>e   ««torial's  .uperruor.  and  similar  boards  throughout  jjembers.     I  was  further  disturbed  that 

I    heartily   concur   in    "«   '^^'J"''  thr.t.te  by  requiring  that  they  be  baaed  j;™,„^t  hearings  of  the  Subcommittees 

theme,  which  suggertsOiat  the  best  poa-  ^^  ^,  ^.^Vn  district..     Th««  «-  '  „i?^  ofUieHouse  and  Senate  Com- 

.slble  tribute  to  Al  Barbour  would  be  ta  ^^..hrnS.    lu.t    didn't    happen-thjsy  ?^,!^'^„°J^bf,"wcrks  were  terminated 

'^^^vL^.iTs.'^^T^^^  ^.TArBi^r •"'""""' ^'""*^-  ^^"rsfsrrBo^^^-re": 

"•itosert  this  edl^rial  tribute  to  Mr.     ^^  1^  ^:  ^T^^^.f^^uT.    ^^  ^ -ffi^oS^ds^t; 

rrreSrenr^"ar^y"coSs^  b:??e.v^"'«h"u*r^'i^"r,s5  r^.ni,f^iCxrs^h"wr?n^ 

™.H  it^ri^ke  hifolraaon  f  ro^Uw  thoee  t«ik.  which  he  w«  unable  to  complete  j^^^  ^oeB  not  relieve  my  ooncern.    The 

ml^'e'S'be'^.^n'S'to  tSeVeT  tS!  -oau.e  ot  his  unthnely  death                                                 ,  ,„5  "l^","^^^^  Z 

ou*^ndlng  American,  labor  leader,  and  S^'^J-warUuSli<^  ^  ^an« 

litxni:                                „              n»  .  _                         J  Dlannlng     The  problem  with  regard  to 

on.  TaauTx  to  ^^^-  C*"'  o"  Ha  FiB„ciaI  SUtement  of  CoBf"'™"  »■"  highway  construction  Is  still  very  much 

Th.  d«Lth  of  AI  B^ur  repre«nt.  a  lo.  Mr..  QeM  Cunmngbam  aad  ChUdrea  »^H!  "^^        .  ^^^  ^^^lly  amounts 

-  r.Tw's  i-s'ca^citrTT^^dert     ™^o;r^Ro,ARKs     - « >  f°"  <WoU'  s^coT 

otth.  Wayne  County  AFt-CIO.  "*                   „  <»'^™<'"°"  ''°'^''„  "^^  ^,    1 0R7  ^nd 

Barbour  wa.  more  than  a  labor  leader  „  „.,.,a„ai/.o.i«  menced    during    flscal    year    1967    ana 

who  look,  after  only  the  narrow  Interest.  UQM    GLENN  CUNNINGHAM  which  the  highway  trust  fund  can  fl- 

of  hi.  member..    Barbour  w«>  a  community  ~— aasKa  nance— will  be  detrimental  to  the  Nation 

leader  who  .pent  a.  much  time  battling  for  „— ,„_o™.r.-nvw<i  and  disruptive  to  the  State  of  Kansas, 

the  need,  ot  the  non-member  and  th.  ne«ly  in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ""?,'^ViVt  'f  the  administration's  cut- 

^^  '^fS'^m.^Zi  b^°y '^'  "*'  Wednesday,  March  1.1967  i»ck.  eSnUal  highway   transportation 

B^^-.  appr^h  ™  that  the  union  ^r  CUNNINOHAM.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  arteries  Ihrouehout  the  Nation  wlU  not 

member  prepared  only  a.  long  u  th.  entire  ^^  ^^y^  ^een  my  Sincere  belief  that  be  buUt.     Safety  hazards,  created  by  ob- 

community  went  forward.    That',  why  he  neoole  of  this  country  have  every  solete  and  inadequate  roads,  wui  oe  per- 

.erved  and  repre«nted  labor  on  a  number  r;„>,,*^'^^(_,  ^  the  facts  about  their  petuated.    The  motoring  public  will  De 

ot  civic  committ«»  "^^J"*  J^  .'f'^  SSverranSt  and  about  the  men   they  forced  to  continue  to  endure  ConJesUon. 

hoepitais,  economic  growth,  ^i^^v^  SfJfX;^  toreptesent  them  In  the  inconvenience,  and  Increased  travel  costs. 

Sl^^eTTSSS^SSrSS^.^  S^lr^oT'th^uX^Stlte..     IbeUeve  5^  Plam»d  and  financed  highway  con- 

Mciai  agencies       .gn  me  people  of  Nebraska's  Second  Con-  gtrucUon  programs  of  the  Stat«  have 

Even  after  hu  first,  and  quite  «ver.  h«rt  greastooal  District  are  entitled  to  auch  been  suddenly  »'«' "e?^"^^  .^™?^„ 

attack  he  continued  to  extend  himKif  to  ^f^aUon  Similarly,  planned  highway  oorirtnicUoi^ 

ih.  servioe  ot  the  cosnmunity  and  the  trad.  ""^""T"     „,   R_-av,,   t  -ould  like  that  has  been  stopped  by  the  cutback  will 

union  movement  h.  loved  to  w.u.  Therefore.  Mr.  Bpewter.  I  wwub  u*e 
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be  more  expensive  to  build  In  thefuture^ 
£a^  contractors  will  »uf "  "'**»°^ 
SiM  in  carrying  unproductive  surphu 
^8  and  equipment.  Some  contractors 
wUl  go  bankrupt.  Tens  ot  thouMnAi  ol 
highway  constniction  workers  oould  be 
dlscharEed:  thousands  wiU  be  dls- 
cSrged     Hundreds    of     employees    oJ 

be  discharged  or  reassigned.  O""  "^^ 
highway  constmctlon  P™ 8]™?.  **„»??"' 
erated  again,  if  we  can  depend  on  that 
SUtes  wUl  have  to  retrain  emptoyees  at 
^Uonal  costs.  Highway  construction 
material  and  equipment  manuJacurers 
as  weU  as  equipment  and  material  sup 
pUers  will  lose  one-fourth  of  their  mar- 
ket All  of  these  existent  or  anticipated 
results  of  the  Presidents  cutback  in  Ped- 
er»l-ald  highway  construction  fumds  wUl 
^rSected  in  the  State  and  National 

"it  waT  unfortunate  and  unnecessary 
that  the  President  decided  to  sla^funds 
for  this  essenUal  program.  According  to 
the  administration,  the  cutback  was 
made  "in  recognition  of  the  need  for  re- 
ducing DonmlllUry  Federal  expendlturw 
as  a  contribution  to  the  Vietnam  effort 
and  the  resultant  program  to  reduce  in- 
flationary pr»^«\^™*j;i?s'iJ;^ 

iustiflcatlon  Is  an  outright  admittance 
by   this  administration  that  'Johnson 
iugellng-— budget    gimmickry    without 
i^lute  legal  authority-will  contln^. 
The  trust  fund  receives  Its  revenues 
from  certain  Federal  highway  user  taxes^ 
Under  existing  law.  moneys  in  the  trust 
fund  are  available  only  for  expenditures 
in  carrying  out  the  Federal-aid  hUhway 
program.    Therefore,  cutting  funds  from 
toThlghway  trust  fund  for  construction 
will  not  reduce  expenditures  from  the 
general    fund    of    the    Treasury-froin 
which  come  the  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  a  supposed  purpose 
for  the  cutback,  and  from  which  come 
the  funds  for  the  financing  of  Great  So- 
ciety programs.   With  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury,  the  cutback 
would  thereby  free  no  money  for  diver- 
sion to  other  programs. 

The  cutback  will,  however,  result  In  an 
excess  of  funds  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
which  then  must,  by  law.  be  Invested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  Interest 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  StaUa 
or  to  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States.  Here  is  where  "Johnson  Jug- 
gling" comes  into  play.  Through  various 
budgeury  "shenanigans"  the  admlnis- 
traUon  will  be  able  to  "borrow"  thU  ex- 
cess of  funds  in  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  financing  programs  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  to  be  financed  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury— financing 
which  would  otherwise  be  shown  in  the 
Presidents  budget— contributing  also  to 
its  deficit. 

What  the  cutback  will  permit,  then,  is 
the  dipping  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  the  financing  of  programs  which 
have  higher  priority  within  the  adminis- 
tration Through  circuitous  budgetary 
devices  the  administration  can  use  mon- 
eys in  the  highway  trust  fund,  not  used 
for  highway  constmcUon.  for  propMi 
which  might  otherwise  be  deferred. 
Somehow,  this  administration  la  going  to 


find  a  way  to  finance  rent  supplemrate 
highway  beautiflcatlon  project*,  ana 
SJSSTue  poverty  «l"«>derlng  when 
funds  ate  otherwise  insufflclent  In  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

What  we  are  about  to  see  during  Uie 
next  several  months.  I  fear,  is  «>  out- 
?S>t  raid  on  the  highway  trust  fund. 
S  »  the  President  will  be  breaking  fa^th 
with   the  cltlMns  of  this  cf""*''-  ^ 
highway  users  of  America,  who  have  paW 
their  highway  user  taxes  for  one  pur- 
nose— highway      construction.        ITiou- 
S^of  Kansans  In  the  highway  con- 
struction field  and  In  related  ■"•«"  ?» 
endeavor-from  the  legislators  who  a^ 
thorlze  the  programs  to  the  const™ct'«> 
workers  who  sweat  out  the  toU  of  buUd- 
S  our  highways-view  thU  cutba<dt  as 
another  example  of  the  "credibility  gap 
and  of  the  President's  Increasingly  thick 
record  of  breaking  faith  with  the  people, 
in  Kansas,  the  cutback  wiU  have  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  completion  of  the 
aU-lmportant  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  as  «e"_^ 
the  continued  construction  on  the  Sea- 
eral-aid  primary  and  secondary  systems 
InKansals.    Kansans  would  like  to  have 
Interstate  Routes  35  and  10  wholly  com- 
pleted at  the  earUest  !»«,""«  date^  As 
of  December  31.  1966.  only  431.7  miles 
on  the  IntersUte  System  In  Kansas  were 
completed  to  fuU  and  acceptable  stand- 
ard^ out  of    the   799   total   designated 
mUeage  on  the  system  to  our  Sta^.   ™ 
completion  of  these  routes  wUl  be  great- 
ly impaired  by  the  administration  cut- 
back of  funds  and  not  without  incurring 
the   dissatisfaction   of   Kansas  citizens 
and  citizens  of  other  States  who  travel 
through  the  midsection  of  this  country. 
An   astounding   43.1    percent   of   un- 
obligated  Federal-aid   highway   »PJWf- 
tlonments    have    t>een^  f™?*"    "^  !?! 
administration  during  fiscal  19«7  tn  the 
Sunflower  SUte.    Out  of  »P?«>';^>^ 
$59  5  million  in  total  unobligated  Fed- 
eral-aid    highway     aPP<"'"°'^*"'» ,,!? 
fiscal  year  19«7  m  Kansas,  the  UmK*"?" 
on  the  obligaUon  of  Federal- aid  high- 
way   funds    during    this    fiscal    year- 
imposed    by    the    adminlstraOon    lut 
November    23— Is    approximately    »33.» 
mUlion.    The    amount    of    Feder^-ald 
highway  funds  apportioned  to  the  Stato 
which  Is  frozen  by  the  adminlstraUons 
action  Is  about  $25.7  mlUlon. 

Out  of  a  total  amount  of  around  $49.1 
million  that  could  be  made  available  for 
reimbursable  obligaUons  during  fiscal 
1967  in  Kansas,  the  amount  f  rosen  by  the 
administration  is  approximately  $15.2 
mUUon.  or  a  disturbing  31  1  P"""'' 
These  are  amounts  that  could  be  made 
available  for  reimbursable  obligations 
during  fiscal  year  1967  without  exceeding 
estimated  revenues  of  the  highway  trust 
fund.  I  hasten  to  pomt  Oiit. 

The  amount  of  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  limited  by  the  administration  for 
obligation  during  fiscal  year  1967  to 
KaSais  Lb  approximately  $33  8  million. 
This  compares  with  about  $45  J  milUon 
obUgated  during  fiscal  year  1968  In  Kan- 
sas. This  Is  a  marked  decrease  of  25.2 
percent. 

The  President's  cutback  has  already 
reduced  the  scheduled  lettlngs  of  eon- 
Btruction  contracU  for  fiscal  year  1967 


in  Kansas  by  $8.3  mllUon.  We  are  In- 
deed already  encountering  dlfllculties  to 
program  rescheduling.  In  the  opinion 
of  our  State  highway  department,  the 
cutback  U  already  adversely  affecting  Uie 
economy  of  the  Sunflower  StaW.  The 
only  tWng  we  have  to  be  thankful  for 
at  this  moment  Is  that  an  addlUona^ 
$400  million  cutback,  as  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  President  In  a  recent  press  coij- 
ference.  wUl  not  be  made.  This  little 
bit  of  thankfulness  does  not  make  us 
optomlstic  about  the  future  nor  does  it 
erase    the    concerh    we    have    for    the 

At  this  time,  let  us  not  forget  the  bear- 
tog  of  some  very  ImporUnt  and  basic 
questions  which  relate  to  our  discussion. 
Is  it  reaUy  necessary  for  citizens  near- 
ing  the  2 1st  century  to  remtod  ourselves 
that  transporUtlon  Is  the  very  <»">"- 
stone  of  civilization,  that  the  remarkable 
history    of    our    country's    c^ture    and 
civilizaUon  is  for  a  large  part  the  hUtory 
of    transporUtlon    contributing    to    the 
mobility  of  our  people  and  our  resources? 
Need  we  read  again  our  high  school  text- 
booksto  realize  the  ImporUnce  of  Wms- 
DortaUon  to  accommodating  the  growtn 
of  this  country?    And  finally,  when  our 
attention  is  now  drawn  to  the  PoPUl«- 
tlon  explosion  which  Is  upon  us.  wlU  the 
conUnued  progress  of  our  tninsporUtton 
systems  be  impah^  by  this  cut  In  ™- 
eral-ald    highway    construction    funds 
without  our  protest? 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  concerned 
with  provldtog  for  addlUonal  revenues 
for  the  highway  trust  fund  to  complete 
the  Inter.state  System  on  schedule  and 
at  a  time  when  we  should  be  more  con- 
cerned with  additional  authorizations 
needed  to  complete  the  System  on  K*ed- 
ule  It  Is  most  discouraging  to  be  called 
up<in  to  discuss  ways  of  restoring  a  cut 
made  to  the  existing  program. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  wUl  find  er- 
fecUve  and  enforceable  means  to  Imple- 
ment r««toratlon  of  the  full  "Jnount  of 
funds.  The  need  is  urgent  Now  U  the 
time  to  act.  We  must  act  decisively  and 
constructively. 


KbmCTtma 

EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

0»   H«W   Tout 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVSS 

ThuTtday,  March  2.  t9S7 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  was 
among  the  few  New  York  DeroocraU  who 
SriXally  voted  to  have  Adam  C.  PoweU 
stand  aside  until  the  very  serious  c^rges 
against  him  were  adjudicated.  Had  1 
h«-n  given  the  opportunity  I  would  haie 
ST^  vottd  to  have  hJm  stand  aside  untU 
he  had  purged  himself  of  the  pendmg 
crtininal  dtluon,  which  are  outstandtag 
agatost  him. 

Instead,  contrary  to  the  t^^^f 
the  select  committee  that  he  had  satis- 
fied the  consUtutlonal  requirements  ol 
membership,  the  House  was  Pre«n'«<> 
Mm  mUy  oiie  option-that  of  excluding 
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him— barrtog    hU    membership    to    the 
House  for  the  enUre  90th  Congress:  and 
fegldattog  away  the  right  of  the  P«Pje 
of  the  18th  District  to  repreaentaUon  to 
which  they  are  entitled.        ^,    ^  ^    ^ 
The  resolution  brought  to  this  body  by 
the  select  conunlttee  was  very  strorig  and 
it  went  far  beyond  censure.    In  addition. 
all  of  the  excesses  In  which  the  Member- 
elect  U  said  to  have  been  tovolved  have 
i^  turned  over  to'the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  final  detenninatlon.    T^ref" 
ommendatlons  of  the  select  committee 
^re  unprecedented.    Never  before  has 
a  fine  been  levied.    I  feel  that  the  combj- 
natlon  of  the  transmittal  of  the  case  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  commlttoe  ap- 
proached adequate  punishment.    I  votea 
for   the   committee's    recommendaUons, 
though  they  were  voted  down. 

We  were  then  faced  with  the  question 
of  exclusion  which,  although^  I  voted 
agatost.  carried  the  House.  The  acUon 
which  we  have  taken  must  ultitnately  he 
Tiasolved  by  the  courts.  I  feel  certato 
Sit  the  courts  wUl  sustata  the  votes 
which  I,  a»  weU  as  KepresenUUvei 
Alixrt  and  Po«d,  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  of  this  House,  have 

''^What  many  Members  appear  to  be  iin- 
aware  of  U  the  gross  tocongrulty  to  the 
resolution    as   finally   enfCed^  In   the 
preamble  of  the  resolution  the  House 
agreed  that  Powell  fulflUed  the  requlre- 
menU  which  the  ConsUtutlon  set  down 
Then  the  resolution  itself  provided  that 
he  be  "excluded"— not  expelled  but  ex- 
cluded    This  may  be  a  fine  distinction, 
but  it  is  by  fine  dlsUnctlons  such  as  these 
that  our  constitutional  rights  are  pro- 
There  is  another  important  consUtu- 
tlonal quesUon  to  which  I  would  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House.    The  action 
of  the  House  In  denying  the  Member- 
elect  PoweU  the  right  to  sit  In  the  90th 
Congress  affects  more  than  the  right  of 
the  Member-elect.     It  a«e«ts   also  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  18th  District 
of  New  York  to  choose  or  reelect  whoin- 
ever  they  want  to  represent  them.    It  af- 
fects a  right  fundamental  to  our  democ- 
r&cy 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  can  tamper 
with  the  Constitution  in  this  way.  For 
when  we  do.  we  do  damage  to  our  rights 
more  than  we  damage  PoweU. 

Imagine  the  voUrs  betog  told  for 
whom  they  could  or  could  not  vote. 
Congress  Is  no  superbody.  It  is  the  elec- 
torate who  must  make  thU  determina- 
tion And  although  the  Congress  has 
the  right  to  expel  a  Member,  It  must  do 
so  in  accordance  with  the  constltuUonal 
provisions. 

Under  the  precedent  which  the  House 
has  set.  we  could  exclude  any  Membo-- 
elect  for  any  reason  by  a  majority  vote. 
We  could  exclude  a  person  although 
duly  elected,  on  the  basis  of  race,  re- 
gion, or  beUef.  Even  any  members  of 
any  political  party  could  be  excluded  by 
the  majority  party. 

Our  forefathers,  in  framing  the  con- 
stitution. Incorporated  protective  de- 
vices to  preclude  any  such  acUons.  This 
dangerous  precedent  would  affect  our 
democracy  and  our  basic  rights  too  fun- 
damentally for  me  to  cast  any  other  but 
a  negative  vote. 
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Natieul  Teacbcr  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  MeCARTHY 

or  Hiw  Tpax 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESKNTAITinffl 

Jfondov.  March  6.  1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  not  yet  appropri- 
ated funds  to  finance  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  beyond  June  1  of  this  year 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  several 
times  now  by  persons  In  my  home  area^ 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Although  the  program  Is  a  mere  « 
months  old  and  It  Is  difficult  to  g*ge  Its 
full  effecUveness  at  thU  time— it  defin- 
itely has  made  gr«at  strides  among  un- 
derprivUeged  children  to  core  schools  of 
Buffalo  area.  .  ^.        '    . 

I  have  met  vrith  a  number  of  the  yoimg 
teachers  and  have  been  very  ta;P"»»~ 
with  their  Peace  Corps-like  Idealism  and 
dedication.    As  I  said  to  them  at  the 

time: 

I  can  think  of  nothlng-rtpest.  nothing, 
more  importuit  than  the  work  you  »«  dotng. 
For  thU  reason.  I  would  Uke  to  tosert 
to  the  RxcoRD  an  excellent  article  on  the 
Corps  which  appeared  to  the  Bi^alo  Eve- 
^STncws  last  week.  As  lU  author  Jade 
Sawson.  potata  out:  Members  of  tie 
Corps  are  not  only  tendtog  ^  thdr 
everyday  specialized  duties  as  teachers, 
but  are  camtag  heavy  study  load,  to- 
ward their  master's  degrees  to  education. 
I  feel  that  this  combination  of  tacts 
flTTOly  establishes  the  need  for  «?""""»- 
tiorTof  the  Corps.  Mr.  Dawson  s  article 
foUows:  ^ _„ 

TI»CBE»  00«M  MAKES  lMP»rasJVI  STXtDO  W 

iNDDi-CrrT  Schools 
(By  Jsck  DawtonI 

down  to  one  simple  queeUon:  Ar.  we  getting 
our  money'!  worth?  .,„  k_ 

Eight  month,  into  the  N»Uonal  T^^ 
C<iSi  pr^»m  oj  training  hUsWj^oU'Jt^ 
l~S.ll«r  to  teach  underpdvllegea  ehldren 

ludcment  on  lU  merits 

But  KLTly  return,  would  'nd'""  the  l» 
inexperienced  t«u:her  ln«rnjand  "^'^ 
experienced  teacher  leader,  from  .11  <"»»• 
^nlry  .nd  beyond  are  ch.lklng  up  ^■ 
preKlve  11«  ol  achievement,  that  would 
pleue  the  «i»rpe.t  critic. 

UXe  C«ol  Wohinel'B  pet  Pr<>lr'J5f  ^l 
dlTldual  tutoring  or  a  8-S'"/-°"L''X?i^ 
In  school  8.  once  too  «iy  u>  t»lk  « '»|'  ;»?- 
mate,  or  t««her.  And  wha«  ^J"*"'"'^ 
brother  U  being  helped  ""'."'.'^'.fS.^i 
Ptnton  strtckl.nd,  a  teMher  Intern  «t  School 

17. 

TO   CONOCCT   BCmVXT 

Or  Clarence  Pranklln  who  •>«  lnrtt*d 
«1^U  to  bU  home  weeknlght.  for  md  vWual 
tutoring  toward  their  high  «^<>?  "^S T^^j 
cle..  Clarence  U  an  Intern  at  Sct,o^i  "<1 
Friday  evening,  following  the  tutorial  ^- 
^  may  be  found  cbaperonmg  a  teen-.*, 
dance  on  the  Weet  Side. 

Then  there'.  Paul  Lafornam.  "n '»,"™^*' 
School  3J  who',  been  comparing  I""'  PJ"?» 
iSro^Bhout  the  city,  a  study  lhltlat«l  by 
Smplalnt.  of  Inner  city  """f""  ••^°  ^ 
ihev  pay  more  for  their  grocerle.  than  houM- 
ho!de^  l"outer  city  area,  and  the  .ubur.». 

All  19  are  Involved  m  various  community 
nro  ecta  renging  from  drama  direction  to 
E^Ung  «Sfng\nd  hand  craft.,  .portt  «id 


mor.  tutorlag.  TheyTe  alM  »bout  to  con- 
duct a  block-by-bloclc  nirrey  of  need,  in  the 
Kbool  dUtrtcU  they  wrve.  namely  SchooU  «. 
8. 17.  il  and  33. 

pancNcs  a«n»o  r»LT 
At  the  Mme  time,  the  Intern,  have  a  heavy 
work  load  at  Buffalo  State  Unlven^ty  College 
where  they're  working  for  ma»t«r'.  a^peee  la 
education  and  New  York  Sttte  cerUflcallon. 
They  .pend  .li  hour,  a  week  In  the  claM- 
room  another  three  in  a  Friday  afternoon 
^^  and  they're  cr«llt«l  with  three 
houn  for  their  teaching  Internship,  giving 
them  a  total  of  la  hour.'  graduate  .tody  a 
week.  ,    , 

Dr  Caryl  O.  Hedden.  NTC  director,  feel, 
the  preeenca  of  the  corp«n«l  1.  only  now 
.tartlng  to  be  felt.  He  said  congrewlonal  In- 
action in  funding  the  program  1"'  '»"  re- 
duced a  constant  anxiety  about  their  per- 
aonal  Mcurity  that  obvloualj  affected  per- 
"ial  perfociance."  during  the  rammer 
traimng  period  and  early  month.  In  Khool- 
paar  or  tot  xKswia 
■■Two  of  our  team  leader.  «id  tour  lnt«rn. 
had  to  leave  beoaUM  ol  financial  .tram.  Dr. 
Hedden  «ld.  He  noted  the  corp«nen  were 
SSy  paid  a  portion  of  their  .alule.  m  the 
Si,  month,  out  of  Buffalo  8ta«.  PacuU, 
Student  AMOclatlon  fund.  "The^ .  .tiu  » 
lot  of  annety  becau~  Co"*™"  «'"?;!f^ 
appropriated  fund,  to  keep  the  ^o«X 
jSmg  after  June  1  and  thl.  1.  a  two-year 


Dr  Hedden  U  convtnoed  the  NTC  program 
U  atleart  part  of  the  .n«er  U.  «*'''^ '" 
educational  problem,  of  U"'«:<='^„S°;^: 
He  said  the  corpanen'.  innovaUve  •?«»■•" 
thuMaam  and  concern  quickly  won  the  con- 
Bdence  of  children  and  parenta. 

-Regular  teacher,  now  undentand  they  re 
notTtireat,  rather  a  tribute  to  t^em  b^ 
^  the  oorp«nen  are  «""«,'».!'^™^ 
\nira"  he  said.  ■'The  regular  teacher,  are 
'o'v'^hel^^wlth  "onr-ay  promem.  a^ 
the  corpMnen  give  them  the  booet  they 
need."  ^ 

■'»    MUCH    TO    DO 

■The  intern,  have  reaponded  to  the  ^1- 
lenge  and  ar.  domg  thing,  othe..  havent 
nSiueU  ■  .aid  Frieda  Tatem.  School  8  team 
FJi?i  "The  community  know,  they  don  t 
quit  for  the  day  at  S  :30." 

Richard  WalcMk.  School  38  IntOTl  who. 
Mtnroloct  ha.  been  roundmg  up  college  .tu- 
Sfna^oTtuWal  M«lona  m  the  Community 
Jcuon  W^l=tlon'.  Nlagan.  St.  offl«  imd 
the  Nll«u»  Branch  Ubrary.  echoed  the 
J^LtrauSirof  mort  newcomera  to  Umer-clty 

'"%  came  In  thinking  I  could  changa 
thlnga^h.  «ia.  "But  there  wa.  the  Inlttjl 
Su?u.t.   .  .   .   When  they  «w   the  whit. 

"^  irueM  I  wa.  an  idealist,  rm  more  prac- 
tici  ^«  i^n  trying  to  do  m,  be-t  with- 
in the  eiUtlng  framework 

■There'.  M  much  to  do.  And  nobody 
Mem.  to  know  we  exut." 

THa  aaat.  r.Torr 

SelUng  the  NTC  concept  not  only  to  the 
c^uSty  but  to  the  pubUc  jt  1«^  and 
nnau,  to  Coogre«  U  one  <>' J*;  ""j"*": 
SSt  concerns.  Not  only  -""i"  ,""> J"™^ 
crop  of  corpHnen  be  allowed  to  complete 
tMlT  mtemahlp  but  a  new  cycle  must  b. 

'  "Tf.  a  eood  program  There',  nothing 
mo^  unporCi  thaTdTveloplng  highly  c«n- 
^^t  tiachei.  to  work  In  underprivlleg«l 
areas."  he  Mid. 

■The  taxpayer  will  eventually  get  hi. 
mo^ouTS  the  program.  If  we  «n  ri«ch 
Seee  youngster,  in  elementary  ichool.  show 
thS  Oieyhave  a  future  and  be  p  them 
^  1^  tL  payoff  win  come  In  «•"•"»'- 
In^  le»  JuvenUe  delinquency  u.d  other 
wa^  Sat  will  more  than  compen«tt  tor 
the  expend." 
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ProcrcM  ia  Soaih  Korea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


m  THE  HOU8I  OP  HEPRISENTATIVE8 

Monday.  February  27.  1867 
Mr  TEAOOE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
condition*  today  In  the  RepubUc  of  Ko- 
rea give  encouragement  to  those  ol  u« 
who  are  convinced  of  the  ImperaUve 
necessity  of  resisting  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  South  Vietnam. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  were  fighting 
much  the  same  kind  of  war  to  turn  t»ck 
the  Communist  drive  Into  South  Korea. 
That  country  was  laid  waste  and  Its 
economy  was  ruined.  But  now.  under  the 
administration  of  President  Park  Chung 
Hee  political  and  social  stability— ac- 
companied by  remarkable  economic 
progress— has  been  achieved  In  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

A  thoughtful  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Dolly  News  and  other 
Scrtppa-Howard  newspapers,  which  I 
Insert  to  the  Record  at  this  potot.  is 
timely  and  Inf  ormaUve  on  this  Important 
matter.  I  recommend  it  for  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

BMOtn.  AKD  Saiooh 


TbOM  who  l)«mo«n  the  "hopelM*  niM«  U> 
South  Vl»tn»m-  might  think  b«*  16  jean 
to  the  iMt  tune  we  were  caught  up  In  another 
"bopeleM  mee."  eUewhere  on  the  A*l»n  maln- 
luid— U>  Bouth  Korea— ami  then  take  a  loo« 
Et  the  .Itumtlon  that  Is  talrly  Woewmlng 
there  now.  .  , 

The  Korea  war  wm  ended,  not,  with  reunl- 
flcauon  or  e»en  a  anal  peace.  But  at  least 
the  ehooUng  .topped  with  ivn  arml.tlce.  and 
with  the  South  •  war-ehaltered  half-netlon. 
There  foUowed  «  decade  ot  hard  Umea. 
People  jun  tcraped  by.  President  Syn^nan 
Rheo  was  ousted  amid  tunnoU  created  by 
•tudenta  demanding  'freeh  rule."  Then  fol- 
lowed Kiuabblng  between  mUltary  oBfers 
reluctant  to  looeen  their  control  and  clvlUan 
pouadana  who  wanted  more  democracy  and 
a  crack  at  power. 

Onr  thla.  America  watched  with  tocebod- 
tog  and  disappointment.  Was  it  worth  It— 
an  thoae  Amertoan  Uvea?  All  that  money? 
Tet  we  continued  to  aupport  South  Korea 
with  two  dlvlrtons  on  the  line  to  provide 
Mwurlty  and  economic  aid  and  advice  to  help 
the  nation  reconstruct  Iteelt. 

Today  the  reeulu  of  time,  patience,  outside 
aid  and  above  aU  the  •diligence, frugality  and 
aavlnga  ■  hae  President  Park  Chung  Bee  puto 
It  are  beguiiUng  to  pay  oil.  In  the  past  all 
veaia  farm  output  has  doubled.  So  has  the 
Commercial  aahlng  haul.  Hundred,  of  new 
factone.  are  producing  cement,  fertlluer. 
textUee,  rteel  plate*,  sheet  glaM,  bicycle,  and 
electrical  appliances  Biporta  have  grown 
iOi.told  to  a  hefty  SUSO  mllUon  last  year. 
There  are  new  roada,  railroad  cars  and  buses, 
new  housing,  hoepttala  and  Kihools. 

POT  tt»  own  "aelf-proteotlon"  and  as  "pay- 
ment of  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Ftee 
World,"  South  Korea  ha.  two  division,  light- 
ing In  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  no  exact  parallel,  between  South 
Vietnam  and  South  Korea— nor  between  any 
two  naOon.  we  know.  But  there  are  remark- 
able  .Unllarttlee.  And  there  U  a  fair  ehanca 
Saigon  can  accomplish  what  Seoul  has 
done— once  we  can  get  that  damnable  Vl- 
etnameac  war  over. 


DeaocracT:  Wlul  It  Mum  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  aaKASrsAS 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  «.  1967 
Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark*  w 
the  RxcoRD,  I  taclude  a  contest  winning 
speech  on  the  topic.  "Democracy:  What 
It  Means  to  Me." 

This  fine  speech  Is  the  work  of  a  young 
man  from  BentonvUle.  Ark..  Mr.  Bill  iUi- 
derson.  Bill  was  one  of  360,000  students 
throughout  our  Nation  to  compete  In  a 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Vetei-ans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  His 
speech  has  been  Judged  the  best  from 
Arkansas  and  is  now  being  considered  n 
the  selection  of  the  top  five  speeches  In 
the  United  States.  _    __ 

I  am  proud  to  insert  Bill  Anderson  s 
speech  as  an  Illustration  of  solid  think- 
ing among  our  Nations  youth.  Bills 
speech  is  as  follows: 

Ukjiocaacr:  Waal  li  MsaNS  to  Mx 
Since  the  time  t  started  to  Khool  I  have 
alvrays  been  told  our  Amertcan  Oovernment 
U  a  democracy.  The  queaOon  when  I  Urat 
heard  the  word  was,  "VVhat  la  a  democracy? 
I  was  told  It  U  a  government  by  the  people. 
We  of  the  United  State,  are  fortunate  let  have 
a  government  by  the  people,  operated  by  the 
people  and  controlled  by  the  people 

A.  a  .tudent  Ui  high  Khool  I  leel  that  a 
democracy  cannot  wlth.tand  I>r»«""  '"^ 
the  ouUlde  If  It  has  no  .upport  mald^ 
Many  .tudenta  unfortunately  do  not  realize 
that  the  law.  beuig  paMed  \n  congreM  at 
the  pre«!nt  tune  wUl  aOect  them  In  10  jear^ 
50  years,  and  probably  affect  their  children 
and    xrandchlldren. 

U  Se  .tudent.  today  will  take  an  Interest 
in  our  government  and  learn  how  to  help 
better  It,  we  wUl  truly  become  great.  The 
.tudent.  today  will  be  the  leader,  of  our 
government  In  ten  year.  For  the  govern- 
ment to  be  by  the  people,  the  people  must 
helD  teach  themselvee  how  to  help  the  gov- 
ernment. Remember  the  Inaugural  addresa 
of  the  late  President  John  P  Kennedy  when 
be  MJd.  "Ask  not  what  your  oountry  can 
do  foe  you.  but  ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  oountry."  The  late  prealdent  was  chal- 
lenging every  American,  young  or  old,  to 
make  our  government  a  .trong  democracy 
It  Is  hard  to  realise  that  by  1970  over  50% 
of  the  voter.  wUl  be  under  M  year,  of  age. 
It  will  be  the  rtudenta  of  today  who  win 
decide  the  fate  ol  our  oountry  tomorrow. 
Is  this  generation  ready  to  go  out  In  6  to 
10  year,  and  participate  In  our  govern- 
ment? In  the  past  few  yean  thU  very  Im- 
portant queaUon  ha.  been  asked  many  tlmee. 
I  truly  believe  thla  que«Uon  can  be  an- 
■wered.  no! 

Too  many  rtudents  do  not  realise  hey  wui 
decide  how  to  help  run  our  government  Ui  a 
tew  year..  If  these  .tudent.  cannot  learn 
how  to  do  thU:  will  It  be  a  government  by 
the  people,  will  It  be  a  government  by  the 
people,  wUl  It  be  a  democracy?  No.  But 
U  the  atudenu  can  learn  and  be  taught 
about  our  govenunent.  our  democracy  wUl 
continue  to  forge  on.  wlthatandlng  the  many 
foe.  of  evH  facing  It.  It  will  become  •  coun- 
try that  la  looked  upon  with  envy  by  the 
pwple  m  other  land,  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  a  democracy. 

I  hope  to  awaken  the  deadened  •en.e.  of 
my  fellow  .tudent.  to  recognise  the  danger. 


facing  our  democracy  If  they  do  not  *oit 
to  prierve  It.  «  I  can  make  one,  Jurt  one 
.tudent  realise  what  I.  happenmg.  and  that 
one  student  help,  another  and  ha.  hUn  con- 
tinue thla  chain,  aoon  there  would  be  a 
greater  .trength  behind  our  government 
More  people  would  take  part  In  It.  more 
DK.ple^uld.help  run  It  and  won  our  gov- 
^ment  would  be  a  .trong  Democracy. 
^  nation  would  cat  lu  brlUlant.  .hln- 
ing  light  acroM  the  earth  and  give  every 
country  the  ultimate  goal  of  .uooeas. 

I  do  not  know  If  thU  could  happen,  but 
I  always  hope  It  can. 

tl  acrou  thl.  nation  right  now,  one  person. 
or  a  hundred  or  m'ore.  will  .tart  working  to 
.trengthen  our  Democracy,  thl.  nation  would 
be  one  of  the  greateat  In  the  W.tory  of  man- 
kind To  have  It  continue  through  Umea  ol 
trouble  and  to  have  the  brlghtne«  of  It 
rt,me  and  continue  Uke  the  ray.  of  sun'lght 
which  come  every  day  and  to  let  all  the 
countrlea  of  the  world  become  democracle.. 
aeem.  like  the  UnpoMlbe  dream  of  mankind 
With  a  few  common,  ordinary  people  wom- 
ing  to  strengthen  our  Democracy  and  have 
tS  work  continue  on.  our  government  by 
the  people  will  proeper  forever. 

In^(»Uig  I  will  leave  you  with  Prwldent 
Abraham  Uncoln's  own  words,  "And  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  for 
the  people  ahaU  not  pertah  from  the  earth 
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West  GermaM  Wuely  Rehite  To  Help 
Strantle  Rhodeiii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  S.  1967 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  London  Dally  Telegraph,  the  West 
German  Government  has  refused  to  Join 
In  the  diabolical  effort  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  boycott  and  thus  stran- 
gle economically  the  Government  of 
Rhodesia,  which  has  declared  Its  Inde- 
pendence from  British  rule. 

The  unconstitutional  action  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  Issuing  an  Executive  or- 
der prohibiting  trade  with  friendly  anti- 
Communist  Rhodesia,  Is  made  all  the 
more  dlaboUcal  by  his  present  support 
for  a  consular  treaty  with  Russia  and  his 
demands  for  expanded  U.S.  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  her  Communist 

If  trade  relations  with  Rhodesia  are 
prohibited  because  of  that  county's  al- 
leged refusal  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination to  some  of  ita  citizens,  how  can 
Lyndon  Johnson  keep  a  straight  face  and 
advocate  expanded  trade  with  Russia. 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  others,  vfhere 
freedom,  free  elections,  and  the  right  of 
self-determination  are  utterly  unknown? 

We  hope  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment wUl  refuse  to  yield  to  any  pressure 
from  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
either  with  respect  to  existing  trade  con- 
tracts with  Rhodesia  and  the  making  of 
new  contracts.  President  Johnson  is 
practicing  the  worst  kind  of  duplicity  .in 
dealing  with  Rhodesia  on  one  hand  and 
the  Communists  on  the  other,  and  appar- 
ently the  West  Germans  are  aware  of  It. 
The  article  follows: 


WOT   0»M*!ts   Waai-v   B»va«   TO   Bmr 
SraaNGX.*  BHOOsaia 
The  W«Pt  German  Oablnet  dKlded  today 

„ot  to  interfere  with  existing  contrax:te  cover- 
ing trade  with  Rhodesia.  =,fciil« 

A  oovernment  apokesman  said  Dr.  Schiller 
the  Economic.  Mlnlrter,  had  been  l"*™^ 
to  nreoare  regulatlona  In  reeponM  to  the 
OnS  ^tloS'  r»K,lutlon  calUng  for  -nc- 
SoM^alnat  Rhodesia.  But  at  the  same  Urn. 
^Cabinet  decided  that  there  mu.t  be  no 
interference  with  eiUtlng  contract.     _ 

¥Je  united  Nation.  r«»lutlon  expUdUy 
applle.  to  existing  ord.™.  ""^H^L""'  » 
■^.mber  of  the  United  Nations.  West  Oer- 
S^yTaa  undertaken  to  .upport  lu  Khodeala 
Minctlon.  policy. 

rrVC-TEAB  CONTXACT 

Bonn  oalclals  «iy  existing  >»';"^'V*" 
K  well  protected  by  oonaUtutlonal  and  c*h« 
JLTiKruarda  that  a  .peclal  law  would  b. 
needed  to  Interfere  with  them. 

Oruy  last  November  Weat  Oermim  Im- 
pc^  dgned  a  flve-y«ir  «»""*,'" 
^^Mlan  copper  and  a  two-year  contract 

'"XTo^rmany  Imported  8.000  «n.  of 
Hh^eelan  tobacco  laat  year.  r<rughly  the 
Sm«  before  the  unilateral  declaration  of 
"?epe"d»ce.  Total  Import.  "'^^"^^ 
nroducta  In  the  ttrat  nme  month,  of  last 
?^  wSe  only  marglnaUy  le«  than  In  pre- 
Tlous  years.   ^^^^^^^^_^^ 

A  Very  Mixed  Piettire 

BSTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  KBW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPREaENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  6,  1967 
Mr,  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23, 1  Introduced  legislation  can- 
ing for  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 
7-percent  tovestment  credit  and  accel- 
eraUd  deprecUUon  for  commercial  and 
industrial  buUdtogs. 

At  that  time,  I  pototed  out  that  one 
employer  in  my  district  had  an™>"no«J 
plans  to  lay  oB  70  percent  of  lU  work 
force  because  of  a  decline  In  orders  for 
the  rallrtMid  equipment  its  Pf^^o*^ 
The  company,  the  Sym^"e'on-Way^e 
Corp.  to  Depew.  N.Y..  attributed  the  de- 
cUne  to  orders  to  the  suspension  of  the 
7-percent  tovestment  credit. 

I  also  pototed  out  on  February  23,  that 
the  suspension  ol  the  7-percent  tovest- 
ment credit  was  put  toto  effect  last  year 
in  a  move  to  head  oS  a  threatened  Infla- 
Uonary  spiral.  Along  with  other  meas- 
ures InsUtuted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Whlt«  House,  these  moves 
were  eOecUve  to  taking  much  of  the 
steam  out  of  an  overheated  economy.  It 
Is  clear  now,  however,  that  price  stablUty 
has  been  restored.  Indeed,  there  are 
now  signs  of  a  threatened  dropoff  to 
economy. 

YesUnlay,  the  Washington  Post  again 
spoke  out  to  favor  of  reinstating  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit.  Because  it» 
editorial  point*  up  the  threat  the  suspen- 
sion 1»  to  the  economic  future  ot  tto 
whole  country,  I  would  Uke  to  place  th« 
Post  piece  to  the  Rxcoan: 

a   VSBT   MIXXD   PXCTTTKX 

The  rule,  ot  the  political  g"".'"^™;^ 
agalnat  the  pubUe  acknowledgment  «r^ 
neelonaiy  fortes  by  an  mcumbent  admlnla- 


tratlon  until  such  tune  as  It  become,  awk- 
ward to  deny  thetr  pieaenoe.  In  declaring 
tnat  the  current  economic  Indlcatora  pt»- 
~^  a  very  mli«l  picture,"  the  JohnKjn 
Admlnlatratlon  croaMd  the  recognition  line. 
Now  It  1.  reasonable  to  aak  what  can  be  done 
to  reinforce  bualne-  confidence  and  .peed 
the  resumpUon  of  econopilc  growth. 

The  decline  ot  Industrial  production  and 
new  order,  tor  capital  e'l"'?'"""'  "'•^' 
tmued  .lump  in  conatnvcUon  and  the  men- 
acing overhang  of  Inventonea  are  sourweot 
InteSw  ^)eculatlon  about  "^ ,  "^""^ 
ruture.  Much  hyperbolic  prose  "  J^"'"' 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  «°f^"=  "" 
nanslon  U  dead  or  entering  a  comatoM  state. 
S^t  U  far  more  me«>lng(ul  to  art  how  the 
economic  engine  got  stalled  and  howlt  n«y 
be  started  up  again  with  the  ahortest  po.- 

''^^e''tlfact  Of  the  matter  1.  U>at  mlj- 
gu^ded    and    ml«.lmed    P»»"<=    Pf"'='"'^ 
Srgely  r..ponalble  for  the  current  «oh°^= 
prwllcament.    On    the    monetary    Sde    the 
Federal  Reserve  authontlea.  In  one  atthe 
mMt  harahly  reetflctlve  acUon.  on  record 
naTted  the  growth  of  the  money  supply  lu 
AprU    of    19M:     Thl.    was    don.  ^'\'^' 
pirtod    of    very    rapid   economic    g""«>-» 
Surt  caused  by  the  Vietnam  war  buUdup 
that  beean  early  In  186S— was  pasMd. 
*^rASnlnl.tratlon   U   guilty  <>'   "I'J^ 
egregious   error,    on    the   nscal    .Ide.     «ter 
JS^rly   reacting  the  demand,  for  higher 
KSme  ux  rate.  In  the  .prlng  and  summer 
of  I960.  It  puahed  through  a  »uW«°f'°°  °' 
tt.  invctment  tax  credit  In  Oc«.b^.  thus 
contributing  to  preeent  decline  of  new  order. 
S'^Slihlne    tSiu    »b<l    oth«    P;;^'"^ 
equipment.    Then     the     l"*'*' ."T',  ^ 
SSubly  compounded.     »«"'"''  '™''"??f 
were  frown  In  November,  a  Ume  when  the 
:iSL,ployment  rate  In  the  -^^"^f^J^' 
duatry  exceeded  9  per  cent      And  In  January, 
t^  month  in  which  Industrial  P~^="» 
declined,  the  Admlnlstrauon  proposed   a  o 

percent  Income  tax  .urcharge.  

TOere  U  no  eKaplng  the  economic  c»- 
aeouence.  ot  past  poUcy  erroca.  but  the 
TS^^  be  protected  by  ">"''*'"""? 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board'.  acUon  to  lower- 
ing rewr^e  requirements  against  the  Ume 
deoosit.  of  member  bank.  Is  a  welcome 
ttS^h  belated  move  In  the  •»»«*"" ^^ 
monetary  expansion.  »"«  <:'<»»™"  "^S! 
Whit.  Hou~  ahould  exert  'very  pojrdbl. 
Drea.ura  to  maintain  an  approprlataiy  ex- 
^ve  monetary  policy.  At  the  MxnaUme 
ihTuncertalnty  that  becloud,  tovjwtt^ 
d«:lslon.  should  be  reduced  by  t^f"?^ 
dlate  restorauon  of  the  luve.tomt  tax 
credlt-*r  better  «JU.  by  the  ah^»"  ^ 
the  credit  and  a  compen»Ung  rff «»  ,°* 
the  corporate  Income  tax  rate.  A^l^^' 
U  the  AdmlnlatraUon  cannot  bring  them 
Mlvea  to  repudiate  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge, they  ought  at  least  embrace  the  vir- 
tue of  .Hence. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or  OBBOoir 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  February  15.  19S7 
Mr  DELLEaraACK,  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foregta  Wars 
sponsors  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
for  which  high  school  student*  are  en- 
couraged to  prepare  speechra.  

such  an  essay  by  Owen  Smith,  from 
Medford,  Oreg,  wa«  Judged  the  out- 
standing to  the  State  thl*  year.    Her 


theme.  "Democracy— What  It  Means  to 
Me"  is  both  perceptive  and  eloquent. 
She  succtotly  outltoea  the  r«sponslbill- 
Oes  high  school  studenU  face  toward 
democracy.  ,,,  _  . 

The  text  of  Owen's  ftoe  composlUon  la 

a*  follows: 

DxMocaACT— WHAT  IT  Mxam  TO  Ma 

(By  Cwen  Smith) 
The  ancient  Greeks  once  »ld;  "United  we 
stand;  divided  we  tall."  If.  an  eagle  who 
can  .pread  lu  wing,  and  lU  Influence  to 
every  comer  of  the  world.  If.  a  flag  tlurt 
can  wave  lU  slara  and  .tripe,  and  riiovr  It. 
color  to  every  eye  that  u  open.  Arid  It  l. 
DcoDle  who  are  ao  dedicated  that  their  con- 
?^w  a'd  their  country  will  conUnu.  to 
stand — united.  *    „.< 

In  order  lor  something  to  be  thla  vart  and 
this  eternal,  lu  development  could  not  de- 
pend on  just  one  man  and  his  Ideas,  but 
father  the  support  ot  many  people  v*""  *=" 
velop.  uUllie,  and  .trengthen  a  cause.  TTie 
people-Americana  Th.  CauM!--pemocracy. 
pirhapa  one  of  the  moat  proBdent  teat, 
of  a  working  democracy  1.  m  the  "du'^atloa  °' 
a  nauon-a  youth.  A  democratic  form  oi 
govemmenv  cannot  only  be  •«■'  °°  •  "t; 
Uonal  level  when  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  strive  together  to  <1«"«^«^«.^» 
law.  will  be  and  in  what  way  the  govern- 
ment will  be  run.  but  democracy  _fah  »'" 
be  ««n  m  every  high  k"""' '"°"?°"J^ 
nation.  Every  high  Khool  rtudent  U  faced 
with  several  reaponablUtlea  In  relation  to 
his  democraUc  school  government. 

Plrst.  It  Is  not  only  the  high  Khool  stu- 
dent'. reaponslblUty  to  vote  in  an  liitelllgent 
and  mature  way.  W.  should  realise  that 
every  vote  la  unportant  In  deciding  who 
will  be  representing  his  high  Khool  and  who 
wUl  l>e  represenUng  11  In  the  beat  way  poe- 
slble.  ^      .. 

Second.  th»  high  Khool  student  riiould 
have  a  sincere  desire  to  learn.  He  ahould 
come  to  the  conceMlon  that  when  be  U  re- 
belUng  lust  to  rebel  he  gain,  nothing,  but 
loeea  precious  moments  that  could  expose 
him  to  the  knowledge  and  educaUon  that  la 
vnilUng  to  be  explored  by  fresh,  young 
minds.  ,     ^         .,, 

And  third,  the  hl^  school  .tudent,  no  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  American  dtlaen.  muat 
be  involved  In  relating  the  current  American 
and  world  events  to  our  democracy,  to  that 
our  democracy  can  continue  to  work  In  an 
acceptable  way  tot  the  preMUt  and  always 
.trtvlng  for  unprovement  m  the  fuHire. 

Today  developing  In  our  naUoo  1.  a  very 
fart  moving  grwrp  of  people,  and  also  a 
thinking  group  of  people.  In  our  genetaOon 
lust  a.  In  past  (reneraBona  there  are  thoee 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  responslblUtle.  along 
vrtth  the  nghU  vrhlch  are  granted  to  tbein. 
And  »  they  try  to  And  content  m  a  match 
that  wlU  bum  a  draft  card,  a  "It-lu  demon- 
atraUon  that.  In  comparison  to  the  flght  lor 
democracy  and  the  .truggle  to  ntalntj^n  It. 
Is  of  little  vaUdlty.  But  In  the  hustle  and 
the  bustle,  the  hurry,  the  worry,  there  are 
even  more  young  people  who  realise  that  we 
have  problem,  to  solve  and  obetaele.  to  con- 
quer. They  reaUse  that  every  pei»n  Ui 
America  1.  Important,  and  all  people  s  weUara 
U  of  vital  slgnincance.  Not  only  to  them 
on  a  human  Interest  level,  but  to  our  de- 
mocracy and  It.  unified  concepts. 

And  »  they  give  up  "vlng  in  a  <a«a°- ~»- 
fortable  home  and  Join  VISTA-Volunl«er. 
m  Service  to  America,  and  they  donate  their 
Ume,  Uilents,  hopea,  and  aapUaUon.  to  the«e 
people.  And  when  thU  concerned  genera- 
Em  «e.  the  anxiety  ot  the  world,  when  they 
aee  to  many  people  with  no  lalth  and  no  hope 
to  the  future  U>ey  Join  U»e  Peace  Corp.  and 
make  a  great  effort  to  educate,  train,  and 
promote  good  wUl  toward  thee,  people. 

Democracy— If.  why  thouMnd.  of  gl^^ 
over  the  United  Bute.  b«>oina  candyatripers 
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M)d  (iTe  two  houn  %  week  of  their  W^ 
KDool  itudj  tUM  to  work  In  •  hoeplWI. 

H'>  why  tte  Internstloeal  Selntloiu  L«i«»iw 
,uid  Amertom  Field  Berrlce  SUndlng  Com- 
mllMM  worlt  every  mootb  to  promote  i"^- 
,t»ndlttg  MDong  tue  eichinge  Itudente  p«r- 
tlclpetlng  ID  tiieli  hlgb  achool  program. 

BuMl»ii  Cluto  ol»erve  uid  leek  to  explain 
cii«tonw  ot  olBer  niHona. 

And  It  u  wby  aonaiede  oj  teenegera  tod«T 
ere  becoming  Uiteterted  to  the  gayenunent 

"?^  ^d.yek,p  th«r  beUef  "">  '"^"^  "" 
democr»cy  on  cm  Indlvlduil  beeU,  "'•°  ^'J 
relJUe  tJl»t  in  orter  to  remiln  >  working 
tonoctmey  Uwy  muet  Join  with  other  Ainerl- 
cSim«>nUnulng  the  utllleetloo  of  theU 

""ff^Jtl  of  u.  together  who  m  .ke  our  de- 
„.ocr«y  The  enaent  Oreek.  developed  ui 
StS«lM  concept:  ■•Onlted  we  «*nd.  dl- 
yJST^  fX'  "^Thl.  1.  what  den>«r«y 
mMiis  to  me- 
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Sappori  far  Vwifi  Sutei  Growiu  i» 
^^  Japam 

\  ■ 

'^     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'    HON.  DONJULD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  oon  tncncoT 
HI  TBX  HOUa«  OP  BEPBESENTATIVBS 

Mondat,  Felmtary  S.  1967 
I   MJ-  IRWIN.    Mr.  SpetUter,  Jn  yester- 
days New  York  Times  there  wM  an  »- 

atUtudes  towart  the  ILS.  efforts  In  \net- 
nam.  The  special  report  Is  by  Drew 
Middleton.  who  attribute*  this  change  to 
a  giwlng  concern  among  i^^'^'^^' 
nesiBieii  over  the  economics  of  Commu- 
nist China's  Internal  chaos,  their  reau- 
zaUoo  that  the  US.  Intentions  ai«  not  to 
escalate  the  Vietnam  war  into  an  Asian 
S^^d  their  appreciauon  that  this  Is 
not  a  dTU  war.  but  rather  a  struggle  pro- 
voked by  aggression  from  the  norths- 
Mr  Mlddleton's  report  on  this  reemi- 
uatlon  by  Japan  ot  her  relationships  with 
the  world's  powers  foUows: 
BOTPOK   res   UmTD   8T»T«   Oiown.0   ™ 

ORm  "TO  VirrHin 

(By  Drew  mddleton) 

TOKTO.  Mareh  4.-The  pollu»l  and  kdeo- 
i^ioTl  niheTTBl  in  mianluid  China  and  the 
^,^^n~^  the  united  8«f«^"fi^ 
DMltlon  in  Vletnjun  h»ve  prompted  »  re-"";; 
SSon  by  Jepan  of  her  relation,  with  the 

mfS  ^dlhTgre^t  IndutnalUt.  and  >«*- 
Si  WHO  puy  eo  dominant  a  role  In  the  mak- 
tCl  «  J»P«n.«  poUey  have  down gr«led  the 
t^lUci  mflueoM  in  A«.  that  the,  .ecrlbe 
S  SSn.  They  aleo  are  apprehen^lye^er 
tie  development  ot  nuclear  weapons  and  a 
m^e  de'Svery  .y««n  by  a  Comm^«  re- 
KUne  luet  a  .hort  distance  aero.,  the  ». 

A.  Amerloui  m«.  and  "'"J^''  P°"  ^V" 
south  Vietnam  and  the  P°-i2."'' ,  °' ,2^. 
neee  Intervention  Mema  to  recede— In  Japa- 
S«  S^.  at  le..t^xpr«ied  Oovemment 
"rLxTfor  American  policy  Increaee.  and 
'^^  ^.tlllty  to  the  "f'^l  S"«JJJj; 
effort  decreaM.  The  eltenalon  of  the  war  to 
t^rliSTof  worm  Vletnameee  water.  «^ 
S  t^aMllng  ^  target.  In  NorthVlMnam 
md  not  bring  a  .Ingle  prote.t  or  demon.tra- 
Oon  to  the  United  State.  Emba-y. 

The  Jap»n«ie  people,  eioept  for  the  pTO- 
ChW«  ^ing  tacaon  oJ  th.  JapaD««  Bo- 


dallat  party,  have  been  flist  myitlfled  Mid 
then  aotonted  by  event.  In  China.  'ttaS 
country,  according  to  a  recent  public  poU.  Baa 
replaced  the  Sonet  Union  a.  the  moat  tui- 
popular  foreign  country.  The  United  SUtaa 
1.  the  moet  popular. 

KntsioF  roa  cwni^a  f«.t 
Moet  Japaneee  have  had  a  feeUng  d  kto- 
.hlp  with  China  traceable  to  the  Influence  of 
Ohlne.e  language,  religion  and  oulture  on 
Japan.  Both  people,  take  a  long  view  of  hl.- 
tory  and  thoughtful  JapaneM  have  eeen  In 
Ohloeae  CommunlMO  an  aberration  that 
might  be  cured  by  the  expanalon  of  conuner- 
dal  and  cultural  ties. 

IvenU  of  the  la.t  year  In  China  have 
.trained  thu  feeling  of  fHendllmaa.  t>l»™»T 
and  In  »me  ca.e«  revuUton  liax  appearea. 
The  JapenM.  Me  their  nel|bbon  (UH<rlng 
fr^  ^^ent  to  e.pedlBUt  In  political 
chaoe  Thl.  offend,  the  deep  Japiine«  Mn.e 
of  order  reflected  In  the  Confucian  precept. 
••Let  the  ruler  be  a  ruler  and  the  .ubject  a 
.ubject:  let  the  father  be  a  father  and  the 

*°The  poitwar  development  of  an  egalitarian 
KKletT  and  rapid  modemlsaOon  have  not 
eliminated  the  Influence  of  the  Confucljn 
ethlo.  Japan's  ruling  g.Ubll.hm«nt.  with  It. 
network  of  friendship.,  ueually  OTlglnaUng 
in  .tudent  day.  at  the  preetlglou.  Tokyo  Unl- 
Terelty.  nlU  plaoe"  «»>•  Wglieat  premium  on 
order  and  wU-dlKlpllne. 

CHunaz  oaoT  Faartnmo 
The  Japane».  moreover,  have  rebuilt  their 
own  .hatVered  KKMety  on  the  b«U  of  Plan- 
ning, todurtry  and  order.  They  cannot 
under.tand  how  the  Chine..  c«.  «"«»,  "-'^ 
back,   on    IbMe    virtue,   to   Indulg.   In   an 

"SfphiS^ph.  Of  high  Chln-e  o«cJ^. 
pulorled  in  dunce  oap.  by  the  Bed  Oujjrd. 
According  to  one  pollUclan,  cort  the  Soclallat 
party  "many  thouMnd.^^  of  vole.  In  the  re- 
cent election..  „„,._ 
The  JapaneM  under.tandlng  of  oontOTQ- 
porary  China  U  bawd  on  reaU.m_  TO. 
Jananeee  do  not.  tor  example.  appe«  to  tear 
Chtoi'.  ma»e..  Thl.  huge  population  of- 
ficial, contend.  1.  a  WMknew  m  well  u  a 

"s^M'hundred  million  Ohlnew  mean  that 
a  great  proportion  ot  the  country',  energlea 
murt  be  devoted  to  food  production  and  that 
a  huge  n.Uonal  Inveatment  In  education  U 
neewary  U  China  U  ever  to  realize  lu  poten- 
tial To  Japan.  China'.  maMe.  repreeent  not 
an  invincible  force  but  an  almoet  inoperable 
doflseetlc  problem. 

TBAOS   THB   MAIN   CONCXaK 

The  need  to  Mf.guard  Japan',  oveniea. 
trade  U  the  theme  running  through  the  oom- 
menU  of  Japaneee  leader.  In  every  field.  -The 
aanger  to  the  China  tr~le  toherent  to  the 
eumnt  upheaval,  which  Japaneee  expert. 
TO>ect  to  continue  for  K)me  year..  1.  a  .trong 
elm^nt  to  the  pre«int  re-evaluatlon  of  rela- 

"toc  protection  of  thl.  trade  and  of  Jap- 
an.«  markeu  In  China  1.  «>en  ^J  f^^ 
a.  DoUUcaUy  a.  well  u  commercially  nec«.- 
^>or  ttey  a-ert  that  If  China  U  ever 
to  be  led  back  toto  the  A«an  community, 
commerce  wUl  figure  largely  In  the  procM.. 
ThU  proceee,  they  emphaalM.  can  beet  be  ac- 

"Sfi'^'St'C^an-e  attitude. ^ard 
.uODort  of  th.  United  etatee  campalpi  to 
^?£^  coincide  with  the  widening  Of  the 
Chlneae  upheaval  and  the  growing  oon'lc- 
S^^^at  the  united  State,  did  not  InUnd 
to  .tep  up  the  war  to  .  potot  that  would 
^voke  cLne«  Intervenuon  ^  "  ,*''^ 
^  Tod.y.  mo.t  offlcl.U  agreed,  China  1. 
JSS;pable  rf  effective  toterventlon  whatever 
the  provocation. 

Japaneee  mipport  concentrate,  on  the  ob- 
lectlve.  ot  the  United  State.  In  Vietnam. 
^"TeaSer.  o,  Japan  ""P*,  ">•  f^ 
American  preml«  that  thl.  1.  not  .  clrU  war 
but  one  brought  .bout  by  unprovoked  f 


ceadon  by  Worth  Vietnam.   Their  own  dlplo- 
ioado  reporting  baa  oonylnced  tiiem  at  the 
emUdlty  ot  the  American  ea». 
rncp.nrrfoa  BUKU 

While  open  boetUlty  ha.  decrea«d.  popu- 
lar  opinion  rtlU  contain,  a  large  reeldue  c( 
.ympathy  tor  North  Vietnam.  A.  one  e«- 
lirleDced  foreign  diplomat  put  It.  'The  Jap- 
iine«  ft  a  nnall  people  OgB*"^'  P^J^^T 
ful  oountry  and  fighting  back  with  .plrlt 
and,  quite  naturally,  they  think  hack  to  the 
day.  to  1»«  when  they,  too.  called  on  pa- 
triotic eplrlt  to  flght  egatoat  orerwhelmtog 

Japaneee  policy  maker,  have  definite  Idea, 
on  tJM  dlmenelon  of  a  Vletnameee  Mttle- 
ment  They  beUere  that  the  United  State, 
and  Horth  Vietnam  rtiould  reach  a  eocret 
Mreement  on  the  future  geographical  dlvl- 
^n  erf  the  oountry  before  there  U  a  oon- 
fereoce  and  that  the  South  Vletnameee  tJov- 
ernment  .hould  deal  with  the  Vletooog  after 
the  ceaae-flre.  ^  ^   .     ,^^i^ 

Japan,  they  «ld,  would  vrlah  to  parUcI- 
pate  to  any  International  conference  that 
S^uld  writ,  the  final  -t"""'"'^  ?^^ 
cauM  Japan  1.  forbldd.n  by  her  po.twar 
Cou.Ututlo^  to  Khd  force.  abro«l.  ahe  could 
not  accept  a  role  a.  one  of  the  guarantor, 
of  the  .ettlement. 

With  the  change  to  attitude  toward  the 
war  Amerlcan-Japaneae  relation,  bave  en- 
I^eil  a  period  ot  .tablUty.  Only  the  muW^ 
l«St,^ty  of  l»«0  oonatltute.  a  dlatant 
cloud  on  the  horizon. 
Tom  1010  onward  either  party  can 
denounce  the  treaty  after  gl"ng  otie  year, 
"oce.  Until  recenuy  coneiderable  leitwlng 
Sieure  wa.  building  for  revUlon.  to  the 
SSty:  ThU  ha.  dlmlnlahed  «  a  T«ult  of 
reSnt  evenU  to  China  and  to  Vietnam. 

The  Japaneee  generally  ''"<»™«  *^';^ 
provementln  relation,  between  ^.e  Sov^ 
S^™and  the  United  Stat...  -  ■">«"  "™ 
relaUona  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  Improv- 
ing alowty  a.  trad.  Mpand.. 

However,  the  Japanese  are  to«e|Mtoj^y 
oppoKd  to  the  projected  ^eaty  harrtogthe 
^SSTof  nuclei  weapon,  that  >.  ■uf^orted 
S  toe  united  8Uit«i  and  the  Soviet  Dnlon^ 
SeS  rea^n.  are  thoee  of  ot^^  nonnuclear 
Dower.  primarily  a  fear  that  the  treaty 
^MnM^^l^  to  their  development  of 
nuclear  power  for  peaceful  um.. 

Behind  thl.  there  may  Ue,  rj^'^J^^J 
enced  foreigner,  believe,  tb'""  "*''  " 
Communlrt  Chtoa  conttouee  to  P«rtorm" 
S?ro^  elephant  of  A«a.  Japan  >nu«  •«»• 
JS»  mS  .houT  military  nuclear  power. 
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RelatiT*  to  A*  SealiM  "f  Ad«»  ^la'*"" 
Pa«*n 

SPEECH 

HON.  EMAIftlEL  CEUER 

OF    KIW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  KEPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednaday.  March  X.  19S7 
Mr  CKLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  general  leave  granted  to  revl«„¥|2 
extend  my  remarks  on  House  ResoluUon 
"r  I  insert  the  foUowtag  observations 
on  the  power  o(  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  eiclude  a  Member-elect. 

1  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
congressional  history  ««>  P"^ /!»?'!! 
and  precedent  of  the  Senate  as  weU  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
™,nx»e  of  determining  the  scope  of  the 
SSS^lf  any,  of  Congress  to  exclude  a 
M^bir  fSr qualifications  not  specified 
in  article  I.  section  a.    It  Is  generally  ac- 


cepted that  the  roots  of  the  powerof  the 
leSslature  to  exclude  lU  Members  Ue 
itep  m  the  history  and  custOTis  of  th^ 
country  and  England.'  Thus  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  generally  aware 
Siat  In  England  the  qualifications  for 
membership  In  the  House  ^Commons 
were  not  fUed  either  In  a  written  con- 
stttuUon  or  a  statute,  and  that  Uie  ab- 
Mnce  thereof  had  led  to  the  famous 
M^  Wilkes  case.  WUke.  w«  ^ur 
times  reelected  by  the  voters  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  each  time  refused  a  seat  by 
the  House.' 

The  Wllkea  event  was  weU  known  Ui 
the  Colonies  and  apparently  led  to  the 
general  procedure  of  fixing  In  the  State 
constltutlotis  the  quallflcaOons  for 
membership  In  the  two  legislatures. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
also  weU  aware  of  the  wide  diversity  of 
approach  adopted  by  the  various  State 
legislatures  In  Judging  the  quallflcatlons 
in  seating   their   members.'    Thus,   the 
reported    debates    and    records   of    the 
ConstltuUonsa   Convention   reflect   that 
the  framers  of  the   Constitution  were 
aware,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  need  for 
the  Legislature  to  maintain  scane  control 
over  the  elecUon  of  Its  own  Members 
while  at  the  same  time,  recogtiMng  the 
evlU  which  might  flow  from  the  unre- 
strained legislative  power  in  thta  area. 
These  framers  were  famUiar  with  the 
scenes  so  graphically  described  by  Eng- 
lish historians  of  the  exclusion  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  strict 
pftrty  vote  In  order  that  the  party  might 
remain   in   power.*    For    example,    the 
ConvenUon  considered  the  proposal  of 
Oouvemeur  Morris  which  would  have 
left  the  LeglsUture  entirely  at  large    to 
set    qualifications    for    membership    in 
»ch  House — Second  Farrand,  The  R«- 
ords  of  the  Federal  Convention,  page  250. 
Madison   opposed   the   vesting   of   such 
broad  powers  in  the  Legislature,  pointing 
out  that  It  could  thereby  subvert  the  re- 
publican form  of  government,  that  quali- 
fications founded  on  artificial  conditions 
might  be  devised  by  the  stronger  p»rty 
In  order  to  keep  out  weaker  parties  of 
a  facOMi,  and  that  the  British  PMUa- 
ment  possessing  such  a  power  had  so 
abused  It  as  to  make  changes  subervlent 
to  their  own  views  or  to  the  views  of  re- 
ligious or  political  parties— Second  Par- 
land,  page  250. 
Warren  has  commented  that — 
The    Convention    evidently    ooncorred    to 
thwe  (Madlaoo'.l   vlewe.  for  It  defeated  the 
propoMl   to  give  to  CongTMe  the  Pow^J" 
eetablUh  quallfioatloo.  to  general  by  a  vote 

of   eeven   mate,   to   four <3r.f"'^.J?'? 

Making  of  the  Oonrtltutloo  (1938),  p.  «1.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  lU  recent  decision  In  the  case 

of  Bond  T.  Plovd.  VS.  ,  87  8. 

Ct  339,  December  5,  196«,  summarlned 
the  constitutional  history  concerning 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  alter  the 
qualifications.  In  footiwU  13.  as 
follows :  • 

MadlKin  and  HamlltoB  antlclpaUdthe 
oppreMive  oBeot  on  freedom  ct  expeMalon 
which  would  reeult  It  the  leglelaOiri  oouW 
utUUH  Ite  pow«  to  Judgtog  quallfleattcM  to 
paM  ludgmMit  CO  a  l.gutatot'.  poUtloal 
vtewa.    At  the  OonaUtattooal  CoovenUoo  og 


ITBT  Madl»n  oppoMd  a  propoMl  to  give  to 
Oonsree.  power  to  o«tahluh  quallflcatlooa  to 
genS^  warren.  The  Making  of  the  Con- 
.uiuuon  (1938).  tao-lM  The  Journal  of 
the  Federal  Convention  ct  1787  atate.: 

■  Mr  Madlion  wa.  oppoMd  to  the  Section  a. 
veatlng  an  Improper  and  dangerou.  power  to 
the  Leglalature.  The  qualification,  of  elec- 
tor, and  elected  were  fundamental  article. 
In  a  RepubUcan  Govt,  and  ought  to  be  fixed 
•by  the  Conrtltutlon.  It  the  Leglaiattuw 
could  regulate  thoee  ot  either.  It  can  I» 
degree,  .ubvert  the  Conrtltutlon.  .  .  .  <»ual- 
Tfi^Uon.  founded  on  artlfldal  dUttoctlon 
may  be  de>T»ed.  by  the  atronger  to  order  to 
keep  out  partusan.  of  a  weaker  faction. 

"Mr  Madison  obeerved  that  the  BriUah 
Parliament  pOMeased  the  power  of  regula- 
to«  the  quaUScatlon.  both  of  the  electors 
■Sd  the  elected:  and  the  abuM  they  had 
made  of  it  wae  a  leewn  worthy  of  our  atten- 
uon.  They  had  made  the  change,  to  both 
cue.  .ubwrvlent  to  their  own  view.,  or  ine 
view,  of  poUUcal  or  Bellglou.  parUea- 
a  Parrand.  The  Record,  to  th.  J^'™"^"- 
ventlon  of  1787  (A«g  10,  1787),  pp.  a«-aSO. 
Hamilton  agreed  with  MadlKm  that: 
•The  quallflcaUon.  of  the  perKin.  who 
may  ohooM  or  be  choeen  ...  are  defined  and 
fixed  by  the  oon.tltuUon:  and  are  unalter- 
able by  the  leglelature  "  The  FederalUt,  No. 
80  (Cooke  ed.  IBSl).  409. 


Pootnotee  at  end  of  veeeb. 


The  general  proposition  that  since  the 
VS  Constitution  specifies  the  qualifi- 
caUons  of  Members  of  Congress  In  article 
I  section  2.  Congress  may  not  add  addi- 
tional quaUfications  of  Its  own.  has  found 
general  support  from  constitutional  com- 
mentators and  text  writers.  Thus  Pro- 
fessor Warren.  In  his  study  of  the  history 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  "The 
Making  of  the  Constitution."  In  referring 
to  the  action  of  the  Convention  In  estab- 
lishing the  quallflcatioru  of  age.  dtlxen- 
shlp  and  inhabitancy,  concludes; 

Such  action  would  Mem  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  convention  did  not  totend  to  grant 
to  a  .Ingle  branch  of  OongreM.  either  to 
the  HouM  or  to  the  Senate,  the  right  to 
eetabllah  any  quallflcaUon.  for  It.  member., 
other  than  thoee  quallflcaUon.  eetabllahed 
by  Hm  Conrtltutlon  ItMilf.  iHt..  age.  dtuen- 
.hlp  and  reeldence.  For  certainly  It  did  not 
Intend  that  a  elngl.  branch  of  CongrM. 
.hould  poMeM  .  power  which  the  ConvenUon 
had  eipreMly  r»fu»d  to  vert  to  the  whole 
CongreM.  A.  the  ConeUtutlon,  a.  then 
dratted,  eipreaely  xi  forth  the  quaUflcatlon. 
of  age,  dtlzenehlp,  and  reeldence,  and  M  the 
convention  refuMd  to  grant  to  Congres 
power  to  MtabUah  quaUflcaUon.  In  general, 
the  maxim  exprcsrio  untuj  crciiirto  ollerlM 
would  Kem  to  apply.  .  .■■■  The  elimination 
of  au  power  In  Oongrea  to  flx  quaUflcaUoo. 
claarly  left  the  provlelon.  of  th.  Constitu- 
tion ItMlf  a.  the  Mle  Kuroe  of  qualifica- 
tion..* 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  Commentar- 
ies, similarly  concludes  that: 

It  would  Mem  but  fair  reMonlng  upon  the 
platoeet  prlndplea  of  toterpretaUon  that 
when  the  ooneUtuUon  eetabUehed  certato 
quaUflcatlon.  a.  neceaaary  for  office.  It  meant 
to  exclude  all  other,  a.  prerequisite..  Prom 
th.  very  nature  of  .uch  a  provlelon,  the  afllr- 
mauon  of  theee  quallflcaUon.  would  Mem  to 
imply  a  negative  of  all  others.^ 

I  beUevB  that  the  force  of  the  forego- 
ing constitutional  construction  is  reen- 
forced  by  the  provision  of  amendment 
XTV,  section  3: 

No  perron  thmll  be  a  Senator  or  Bepre- 
Mntatlve  to  Ooogreee  •  ■  •  who.  bavtog 
prevloualy  taken  oath,  u  a  member  of  Coo- 
Kre«  or  o  an  ofllcer  of  the  united  SUtea.  or 
Im  a  'm«nb«  of  any  8UU  leglelature  or  a. 
•n  eiacutlTe  or  Judicial  ofllcer  of  any  .late. 


to  .upport  the  Conitltution  of  the  United 
Stateei^iiall  bave  engaged  to  InaurrecUon 
or  rebeUlon  egalnat  the  mum.  c»  given  aid  or 
oomlon  to  the  enemle.  thereof.  But  Con- 
^^y  by  a  eou  ot  two-third,  of  each 
Bouee.  remove  mwh  dlaabUlty. 

Persuasive  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced that  if  Congress  were  able  to  Un- 
pose  qualifications  as  It  saw  fit.  It  woiUd 
not  have  been  necessary  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  achieve  the  above  re- 
sult^Thlrty-thlrd  Virginia  Law  Review, 
supra  at  page  332.  A  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  this  potot  of  view  may  be 
found  in  the  minority  report  of  tiie  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  on  Uie  Brigtuun  Rob- 
erts case.  House  Report  No.  88,  part  2, 
IStt.  Congress,  first  session  11960).  Wso 
see  88  Co»cii»ssiohai.  Ricom  »»» 
(1942).  „ 

cONOaxasioNAt  paKioxNT  Dv  IXCI.OSIOK  case. 
An  analysis  of  congressional  precedent 
In  exclusion  cases  reveals  that  histori- 
cally both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* have  given  constant  recog- 
nition and  attached  significant  weight  to 
the  proposition  Uiat  Congress  In  seating 
.Member  should  not  «>"»l<»er  quallflca- 
Uons  oUier  Uian  Uiose  specified  In  arti- 
cle I.  section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

TVo  comparatively  «fent  election 
cases,  the  case  of  the  seating  al  fy»^ 
H.  Shoemaker  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1933.  and  the  .^ofthe 
ei^itlnB  a(  WUllam  Langer  m  the  Benaie 
^M2  Krve  to  Illustrate  recent  deci- 
sions on  this  Issue^  »w~^.k»r  m 
The  case  of  Francis  H.  Shoemaker  m 
the  73d  congress,  1933.  Is  one  »' ">tP°^ 
recent  decisions  on  Uie  Issue  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Repre«ntatlye 
Sioemaker  was  seated  by  Uie  House  to 
1933  although  he  had  been  convicted  of 
'abolition  of  a  FedenU  mall  U^l ijatate 
and  had  served  a  sentence  In  the  federal 
penitentiary.'  Representative  "jnke- 
iho  led  Uie  fight  for  the  seating  of  the 
Member-elect,  stated  the  Issue  «.  f  oUows : 
Mr  Sp«ker.  the  queeUon  before  the  awM 
U  whethTiir.  F  BL  Shoemakjr  1.  -"^ 
to  a  Mat  to  thU  Houm  or  whether  he  la  dle- 

""T^  the  .tatement  without  ' ««  o*  ~»- 
tradlctlon  that  he  1.  not  <»>«1™''^J^" 
JSifled  to  alt  her.  a.  a  »^'T.*  ^ 
Houm  under  the  Conetltutlon  ct  the  United 
State,  of  America  and  under  the  rul-  and 
regulation,  ot  thU  Houm.  „-^„_„  ,^  . 
in  the  arrt  place,  the  quallfloattoM  for  a 
Oongreeaman  are  the  toUowlng: 

^  per«»  .haU  be  a  RepreMntaOee  who 
ahall  not  have  attatoed  to  the  age  o<  M 
ywra.  bad  been  7  year,  a  dtuen  of  the 
Unlt«l  SUtea.  «d  who  •^^f^T'" 
elected,  be  an  tohaWtant  ot  that  Bla«»  to 

which  he  .hall  be  choMO."  

Thl.  U  th.  qualification  required  by  tne 
ConrtltuUon  of  the  United  Statee. 

Representative  Carter  of  California  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  Brlgham  Roberta 
and  posed  the  following  question: 

E>o  you  deMre  to  matotato  the  totegrtty  of 
thl.  Houm.  or  ar.  you  going  to  MUnlt  evmy 
perMO  that  ha.  thoM  three  neoeMaiy  Ooo- 
iotutlonal  quaUBcatloo.  that  were  rtlma 
to  a  tew  moment,  ago  for  admlMhw  to  this 
Hou.e? 


In  i«spon»e  to  Repreaentatlve  Carter, 
Representative  McKeown  atftted: 

The  conmtutlon  My.  that  th«e  ar.  thrM 
ouallflcaoon.  for  a  member  of  the  ^ovlK. 
Neither  the  SUte  Leglalatuie  of  Mlnnaeota 
nor  the  Congree.  ot  the  United  < 
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cbango  these  qmaiBMOOM.  They  ie  writ- 
ten Into  the  Conrtltutloo  by  tJw  giMt  fa- 
thers of  the  ReimbUc  tna  they  e»nnot  be 
changed  by  law. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate.  It  having 
been  determined  that  Member-elect 
Elicemaker  possessed  the  three  constitu- 
tional qualifications,  the  House  adopted 
a  substitute  resolution  calling  on  the 
Clerk  to  adtnlnliter  the  oath  to  Mr. 
Shoemaker. 

One  of  the  most  exhaustive  discussions 
of  the  constitutional  Issue  of  Qualifica- 
tions Is  contained  In  the  debates  ••  Involv- 
ing the  seating  of  Senator  WUUam 
Langer,  who  was  seated  In  1942  despite 
a  challenge  Involving — 

Charges  against  Longer  |  which)  were  num- 
ero>M  and  chleBy  Involvllng]  moral  turpi- 
tude, embracing  klckbacfci,  conversion  ol 
proceeds  of  legal  eettlemenU,  acceptance  of 
a  bribe  In  leasing  government  property,  and 
premature  paymenu  on  contracts  of  adver- 
tising Senate  Eltclion.  EipuWon  A  Ccn- 
rart  Coses.  Sen.  Doc.  Ho.  71.  87tll  Cong..  2d 
Seas  p.  141. 

Seiuttor  Murdock  stated  the  Issue  as 
follows 
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What  do  we  Judge?  A  man  comes  here  and 
preeenta  bla  eredenUals  and  claims  that  he 
baa  the  constltuUonal  qualification  to  be  a 
Benator.  As  Judges  of  that  fact,  we  look  at 
his  crwlentlals;  we  consider  his  constitu- 
tional qualifications.  Where  do  we  find  them 
stated?  We  find  them  set  out  In  the  Gonstl- 
tuUon.  I  believe  It  was  contemplated  by  the 
tramers  of  the  ConsOtutlon  that  when  a  mau 
came  here  with  credentials  from  his  State. 
and  claimed  to  have  the  constitutional  quall- 
flcatlons,  the  matter  could  be  Judged  by  the 
Senate  In  not  to  exceed  a  week  or  3  weeks' 
time:  but  when  the  word  'Judge*  Is  construed 
to  mean  the  power  to  add  qualifications, 
about  which  the  State  does  not  know,  about 
which  the  Senate  does  not  know,  then,  of 
course,  there  Is  brought  about  the  type  of 
faioe  which  resulted  In  taking  i  years  to  de- 
termine that  Beed  Smoot  was  entitled  to  sit 
here  as  a  United  States  Senator,  and  the  type 
of  farce  which  has  resulted  in  Senator 
UUtOER's  rlgbt  to  a  seat  being  held  In 
abeyance  for  more  than  a  year,  the  oommlttee 
searching  his  life  almost  from  childhood  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Oh,  did  the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion ever  oontemplate  that  such  a  tlUng  as 
that  would  happen?  In  framing  the  Consti- 
tution they  had  the  right  to  decide  what 
tribunal  should  be  the  Judge  of  the  morals 
and  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  men 
sent  here,  and  they  decided  that  the  people 
of  tbe  sovereign  states  should  hs«e  that 
power,  restricted  only  by  the  vary  definlM  hut 
simple  qualifications  enunciated  Ui  the  Con- 
sUVutlon  Itself,  88  Cong.  H«c.  Mtt-n 
(1»*3). 

At  another  point.  Senator  Murdock 
went  on  to  sajr ; 

I  deslra  to  read  again  the  provision— 
'■Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Dec- 
tlohs.  r«tums.  and  Qualifications  of  its  own 
Members.  .  .  ." 

TO  my  mind,  the  word  "Judge  means  to 
look  St  the  quallBcaUona  contained  In  the 
ConsUtuUon.  That  Is  what  the  verb  "Judge" 
means :  To  Judge  of  something  In  existence — 
law  or  facta— and  to  apply  the  law  to  the 
farts  To  extend  the  deflnlUon  of  the  word 
"Judge"  to  mean  that  we  can  superadd  to 
these  quaUflcatlons.  In  my  opinion.  Is  a  mis- 
conception ol  the  word  Itself.  M  Cong.  Rec. 
2475  (1M3). 

During  the  debates.  Senator  Taft  fur- 
ther stated: 

U  the  Banate  cui  say  that  the  absence  of 
monl  Cttxpltude  Is  a  quallficatloo.  It  can  Im- 


pose qualifications  based  oo  morals,  the  «- 
Uglon  or  lack  of  religion  or  the  philosophical 
views  of  any  person  elected  •  •  "  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  power  vrould  give  the  majority 
of  either  House  the  ability  to  exclude  those 
who  disagreed  with  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority •  •  •  It  is  my  belief  that  SecUon  6 
of  Article  I  was  only  Intended  to  make  each 
House  the  final  Judge  of  whether  a  man  was 
properly  elected  and  whether  he  met  the 
Qualifications  prescribed  by  the  ConsUtution 
Itself.    Sa  Cong.  Rec.  3869  (1942). 

In  a  small  number  of  cases  affected  by 
the  temper  of  the  times.  Congress  has 
considered  the  qualifications  other  than 
those  enumerated  in  the  ConstltuUon. 
Broadly  speaking,  these  deviations  fall 
into  three  general  categories  reflecting 
antl-Morman— polygamy "  and  anti- 
Confederate  "  feeling  and  a  case  involv- 
ing a  Member-elect  found  guilty  of  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy."  A  fourth 
category  sometimes  referred  to  la  that 
Congress  may  exclude  a  Member  who 
has  resigned  to  escape  expulsion."  The 
exceptions  represented  by  these  cate- 
gories has  been  both  expUcitly  and  im- 
plicitly overruled  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  In  recent  years 
in  the  Shoemakers  case,  supra,  1933, 
aiul  the  Langer  case,  supra.  1942.  In 
short  although  House  and  Senate  prece- 
dent 'may  be  found  where  qualiflcaUon 
factors  other  than  those  enumerated  In 
the  Constitution  have  been  used  as 
grounds  for  exclusion,  these  instances 
reflect  a  minority  viewpoint.  Whatever 
divergency  of  viewpoint  appears  in  con- 
gressional precedent  makes  It  all  the 
more  imperative  in  my  opinion  that 
strong  adherence  be  given  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  Itself,  and  the 
intent  of  the  framers  of  that  document 
as  reflected  in  the  history  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Conventions. 


ir/ie  Ritht  of  Congrm   to  Exclude  its 
Jfemberj.  S3  Vs.  L.  Rev.  3S2  (1M7). 
■  /bfcJ. 

•Ibid,  rot  example,  the  qualifications  to 
Tote  often  listed  age.  sex,  religion,  residence, 
cltlienshlp,  ofilce  holding,  freedom  from 
criminal  convicUon.  and  moat  Unportant  of 
all  freeboldlng.  Qualifications  tor  elecUOB 
to  oOce  were  often  even  higher  than  those 
required  for  voting.  Also  see,  Clark,  Par- 
liamcntary  PHvUegt  in  tHe  American  Col- 
onies (ld43). 

•See  15  Georgetown  I. J  SM.  388. 
'The  Bond  case  Involved  the  exclusion  of  a 
Rencesentatlve-elect  by  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture While  the  courts  decision  turned  on 
the  point  that  the  disqualification  of  the 
Representative-elect  from  membership  in  the 
GeorgUi  legislature  because  of  certain  sUU- 
ments  he  had  made  violated  Bonds  right  ol 
free  expression  under  the  First  Amendment, 
the  court's  Interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
alter  qualifications  for  seating  Is  the  best  in- 
dication of  Its  probable  position  on  thU 
question, 
•  Warren,  at  p.  420 

'Story,  CommrntoTiei  on  the  Conaliltilion 
(6th  Bd..  p.  4a0).  For  other  commentators 
reaching  similar  conclusions,  see  Cushlng. 
Element!  0/  the  Loir  aTut  Proctlce  of  Legis- 
lative Asaemiliea  Ml  the  United  StolM  o/ 
America.  Sec.  «6.  p.  37  (I86«) ;  McCrary.  tlec- 
tlOTj.  3d  Ed  ,  Sec.  312,  p.  214  (1887|:  Tucker, 
Treatise  on  the  Constitution,  p.  394:  Foster. 
Treatise  on  llie  Constitution,  p  367  (1886); 
WUloughby.  Constitutionai  Law  o)  the 
United  5totes.  ad  Id..  Bee.  337:  Meecham. 
Public  omces.  IB*  (laeoi.  see  also  33  Vir- 
ginia I*w  Review,  822  (l»47);  30  l«w  Notes 


181  (18371;  4  Kotre  Dame  lawyer  3  (1828). 
Also,  where  the  question  has  arisen  in  regard 
to  State  constitutions,  the  above  principle 
has  been  affirmed.  Bloc*  v.  Troijer.  7»  Va. 
123  (IB841;  Thomas  v.  Oioen,  4  Md-  189 
(11*63)  Contra:  Ohio  ex  rcl.  Att.  Oen.  v. 
Coolnirton.  29  Ohio  St.  102  (1876);  Oorroic  v. 
The  People.  8  Colo.  417  (188S). 

■  See  the  contested  election  case  of  William 
MeCreery,  10th  Cong..  1807.  1  lUnds.  See.  4H 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Bectlons. 
Armals  ol  Cong..  Nov.  1807.  p.  872;  rumeji  v 
Marshall  and  Fouli^  v.  Tnimbali.  34th  Cong., 
1856.  1  Hinds.  Sec.  415.  Senate  Precedent: 
see  the  contested  case-of  Benjamin  Stark,  37 
Cong ,  1862,  1  Hinds,  Sec.  443;  case  ol  Hum- 
phrey Itarahall.  S.  Journ.  4  Cong..  1st  Seas . 
pp.  194  et  seq.  Thus  the  report  of  the  Elec- 
tion Committee  Ui  mmcv  v.  ifarsAaU  and 
Fouke  v.  Trumttall  cases,  supra,  suted  the 
concept  as  follows:  "The  quaUflcaUona  of 
a  Representative,  tinder  the  Constitution. 
are  that  he  shaU  have  attained  the  age  ol 
25  years,  shall  have  been  seven  years  a 
cltlxen  of  the  umted  States,  and  when 
elected,  an  Inhabitant  of  the  state  In  which 
he  shall  be  chosen.  It  is  a  fair  presumpUon 
that  when  the  Constitution  prescribes  these 
quallficaUons  as  necessary  to  a  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  It  was  meant  to  exclude  all 
others. 

•  •  •  *  * 

"By  the  constitution,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  choose  as  Representative  any  per- 
son having  only  the  qualifications  therein 
mentioned,  without  superadding  theretoany 
additional  quallflcatlona  whatever."  1 
Binds,   pp.   385-386. 

•77  Cong.  Rec.  73-74  (1933). 
"77th  Cong.  (1943).  S.  Journ.  77  Ctong . 
1st  Sess.,  pp.  8  el  seq..  3d  Sees.,  pp.  3  et  seq. 
"  Cose  of  Brlfham  Roberts,  66th  Cong 
1899.  1  Binds.  Section  474.  This  yase  In- 
volved a  Member-elect  from  Utah  who  was 
barred  from  hU  sest  on  the  ground  thiit  he 
was  a  polygamut  in  accord  with  the  Mor- 
mon faith  and  had  been  convicted  of  vi- 
olating a  federal  act  prohibiting  bigamy. 
But  see  case  of  Herd  Smoot,  6»th  Cong.. 
1903.  I  Hinds  481-484  (Mormon  seated  by 
Seiwte.) 

'•  Cases  of  Kentucky  members,  40th  Cong  . 
1867  1  HlruU.  449,  660.  661  which  were  barred 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Members-elect  had 
served  m  the  Confederate  Army  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  la  noteworthy,  however,  that 
Section  3  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  subsequenUy  adopted,  which  expresaly 
disqualified  former  active  Confederates 
from  serving  In  Congress. 

"Case  of  Victor  Berger,  96th  Cong. 
(1919).  6  Oannona.  Sec.  66.  This  case  In- 
volved a  refusal  to  seat  a  Congressman-elect 
who  had  been  found  guilty  In  World  War 
I  ol  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that,  in  addiUon  to  looking  at 
the  so-called  qualification  factors,  the  ma- 
jority House  report  further  Justified  the  ex- 
clusion of  Berger  under  SecUon  3  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  barring  from  the 
omoB  of  Representative  anyone  who  has 
■given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies"  of  the 
United  States- 

""Thls  category  Is  predicated  upon  the 
novel  facts  Involving  the  exclusion  of  B  F. 
Whlttemore  during  the  41st  Congress,  1870. 
1  Hinds.  Sec.  464.  Rep.  Whlttemore  re- 
signed his  seat  while  expuUlon  proceedings 
were  pending  agsJnst  him  for  having  sold 
appointments  to  the  military  academy.  In 
a  special  election  during  the  some  session  of 
Congress  held  to  fill  the  vacancy  he  was  re- 
elected, but  the  House  by  reeolution  re- 
fused to  seat  him.  In  support  of  the  reso- 
InOoo  It  wss  suted  that  since  the  House 
would  hsvs  had  t»>e  right  to  expel  Rep 
Whlttemore  for  hU  orlme  committed  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  that  It  certaUily  had 
the  right  to  exclude  him  upon  re-election 
afwr  his  resignation. 
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Vctcraai  of  FortifB  Wait  Voice  of  De- 
aocracy  Coatett  Alabama  Eatrj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or  AL&asiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1967 
Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
America  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
350  000  studenU  who  participated  this 
year  In  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Porelgii 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  iU  ladles 
auxiliaries.  All  Alabama  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  Miss  Barbara  Long,  a  Junior 
at  "Woodlawn  High  School  In  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  who  wUl  be  representing  our 
SUte  in  the  final  competition  this  week 
In  Washington. 

Barbara  Is  an  outatanding  young  lady 
whose  acUvlUes  include:  Vice  president 
of  the  Alabama  Junior  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence president  of  the  Utopian  Math  and 
Science  Oub.  president  of  Woodiawn's 
pep  squad,  vice  president  of  her  Wood- 
land Methodist  Sunday  School  class  and 
a  member  of  the  Euclidian  Math  Club. 
She  hopes  to  attend  Duke  University  and 
Utcr  earn  her  Ph.  D.  to  enable  her  to 
teach  marine  zoology  on  the  college  level. 
Barbara's  father  is  a  real  estate  execu- 
tive In  Birmingham  and  her  mother 
teaches  mathematics  at  Woodlawn  High 
School.  ,    .  ,„. 

Barbara's  speech  was  one  of  4.S00 
entered  in  the  Alabama  contest  this  year, 
which,  according  to  SUte  VFW  Com- 
mander Oscar  Bates,  was  the  mMt  mc- 
cessful  ever  sponsored  by  the  VFW.  Her 
very  fine  remarks  were  on  the__BUbJect 
"What  Democracy  Means  to  Me." 
The  speech  follows: 

WKST  DXMOcaacT  Mxans  to  Ma 
True    democracy    is    a    reuglon— •    civic 
religion  of  patriotic  brotherhood  and  human 
freedom,  too  noble  and  generous  to  exclude 
any  group  of  loyal  Amerloans. 

■True  democracy  U  faith  In  ths  common 
people.  It  trusU  the  common  people  to 
dedicate  themselvse  to  ths  protection  of 
their  freedom.  It  believes  tbst  their  love 
of  America  and  devotion  to  the  fisg  oomes 
because  of  a  sound  heart,  a  true  InsUnct. 
and  a  clean  conscience.  They  have  proved 
theoe  uuths  by  paUent  toll  Ui  peace  and 
whole-hearted  sscrifioe  In  war.  The  com- 
mon people  of  America  have  never  ttlnched 
m  battle  in  the  defense  of  American  rights 
or  in  ths  cause  of  uberty— whether  the 
Mlnutemen  of  l«xlngton.  the  Bag-r»l»ers  at 
Iwo-JUna.  or  the  special  forces  now  in  Viet 

Triie  democracy  is  the  stress  on  Indlvlduala 
as  the  molders  of  the  group— not  the  group-- 
the  msss— or  the  government  as  molders  of 
the  individual.  This  freedom  gives  the  In- 
dividual a  grave  responsiblUty.  sliioe  true 
democracy  depends  upon  ths  Individual 
freedom  of  the  plain  people  of  America^ 
ihelr  loyalty  and  affection  for  AmeriM. 
They  cannot  allow  the  government  to  be- 
come more  Important  than  the  people^  U 
thev  do  they  wiu  allow  world  history  to 
repeat  Iteself.  Every  previous  great  con- 
centration of  power  has  seemed  prosperous 
and  good  at  the  Ume.  The  Roman  and 
Oreek  cltliens  hsd  food.  olothUig.  occupa- 
tions, and  abundant  pleaaures. 

It  U  now  tune  for  us  to  take  stock— to 
r««ll»  what  treedom  o<  the  Individual  wu- 
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ly  means.  It  may  means  that  w»  hava 
smaller  bank  aocounU.  and  not  so  much 
luxury;  but  It  may  mean  a  great  deal  mors 
true  happiness  to  the  Uidlvldual.  It  can 
mean  the  return  of  ths  American  dtlBsos 
to  some  of  ths  wholly  sound  and  whoUy 
proved  fundamentals  of  democracy-indi- 
vidual freedom  with  stress  on  reeponsiblllty. 
True  democracy,  this  religious  dedicatlosi 
to  the  individual.  Is  on  one  hand  senu- 
mental,  nostalgic,  traditional-Hut  on  the 
other  hand  U  tough,  "''""^'^'''''J^Ju^'-; 
namlc.  and  based  overaU  on  individual 
freedom.        ^^^^^^^^^^_ 

Place  of  the  Aotomobae  ui  Om  Society 

EXTEaJSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    VICHICSN 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  S.  I9S7 
Mr    DINGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,    there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  brisk  commeiit 
lately  about  the  place  of  the  automobile 
in  our  society,  about  Its  impact  on  our 
econotny.  about  a  number  of  problems 
that     Inevitably     accompany     progrMS. 
Recently  Charles  H.  Patterson,  executive 
tice  president  ot  Ford  Motor  Co..  ad- 
dressed himself  to  a  number  of  those 
who  have  voiced  criticism  vi-ith  the  auto- 
moblle's  role  in  our  society.    Mr.  Pat- 
terson has  seen  the  evolution  ol  the  auto- 
moUle  through  the  years,  first  from  his 
naUve  Scotland,  later  from  the  vantage 
point  of  an  hourly  tool  and  die  maker, 
and    finally,  from  his  current  position. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Patterson's  breadth  of  ex- 
perience. I  feel  his  remarks  would  be  of 
Interest  to  my  coUeagues.    Pursuant  to 
permission  granted.  I.  therefore,  place  In 
the  Conghessiohai.  Ricord  the  text  of  the 
retnarks  by  Mr.  Patterson  at  Uie  annu^ 
"Pord  Day'  of  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club 
Beavers.  Detiwit  AtJUeUc  CTub.  Detroit. 
Mich.,  on  February  16. 1M7: 
Thx  40-TBAa  Look 
Although  I  am  more  aocustomed  to  find- 
ing my  water  hazards  on  ths  goU  cowna. 
spMklng  in  aquatic  surroundings  Is  not  an 
enurely  new  experience  to  me.     In  the  auto- 
mobUe  business,  we  have  been  standing  up 
to  our  necks  In  hot  water  most  of  ths  Urns 

SMaklng  of  hot  wstsr  and  automobiles. 
I  noticed  in  the  paper  recently  that  ws 
liave  a  new  critic. 

It  seems  that  the  Hungarian  writer,  Oyula 
niyes  hss  been  telUng  his  feUow  poets  to 
Europe  that  the  automobile  and  the  bathtub 
are  the  two  great  conspirators  against  tha 
unlficaUon  of  mankind  According  to  Mm. 
Brst  the  washed  would  not  associate  with 
the  unwashed,  and  now  the  automobUe  la 
the  svmbol  of  superiority  which  separates 
the  have's  and  the  have  not'a.  Motorists 
are  accused  of  sealing  themselves  In  soli- 
tary. glBssed-tn  splendor  and  disdaining  their 
fellow  men. 

I  am   reluctant  to  take  Issus  with  any- 
one who  follows  to  ths  poeuc  tradition  ct 
the  great  Robert  Bums,  who  reminded  us: 
"Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftle  gle  us 
To  see  ouraels  as  others  see  usl" 
However.  Bobble   also  once  observed; 
"It'a  hardly  to  a  body's  posr-r. 
To  keep,  at  tunes,  frae  being  sour. 
And  Mr.  niyss  has  provided  the  final  straw. 
I  cannot  let  him  go  unchaUengslL 


HlstortcaUy  speaking.  I  am  aware  of  no 
evidence   that   a  world   of   aromatic   pedM- 
trians  would  live  together  as  one  big.  happy 
famUy.     Indeed,    our    ancestors    gave    that 
social    experiment   a   trial    lasUng    through 
many  centuries  without  notably  UnprovUig 
human  relationships.  ^   ...     ...w 

For  myself,  I  beUeve  that  both  the  tub 
and  the  car  have  served  to  bring  people 
closer  tog«thet-not  to  drive  ">•"  "P^T;": 
and  of  the  two,  I  think  ths  car  hss  been 
the  stronger  force.  ^^  -H_„t 

Many  years  sgo— it  must  have  been  about 
the  tune  I  was  coenlng  to  work  lor  Ford 
Motor  Company  to  1937-a  typical  faiTO 
wife  of  the  day  eBecUvely  summed  up  the 
automobUe's  aide  of  the  argument. 

Even  then,  the  public's  growing  predilec- 
tion for  BuWmobUes  wss  causing  some  stem- 
minded  concern  for  the  «««  «  uatJonU 
values  An  tovesOgator  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  wanted  to  know  how  this 
parucular  rural  fanUly  Justified  an  auto- 
SoOlle  when  It  didn't  own  a  tub  to  bathe  In, 
■Why  ••  the  lady  rrpUed  with  obvious  sur- 
prise, "you  can't  go  to  town  to  a  bathtub 

To  her  and  many  country  oouslns,  clesnll- 
neas  might  b.  next  to  godliness,  bm  mobility 
was  paiidlse  on  earth.  To  them,  the  auto- 
mobuTwsa  not  a  devlalve  tofluenoe— it  was 
a  unitytog  force  which  brought  them  out  of 
their  isolstlon  and  into  touch  with  their 
city  cousins  Throughout  the  lan4  lonely 
rurel  folks  were  becoming  familiar  with  the 
city's  delights  whUe  cramped  town  dweUers 
were  findtog  that  another  and  roomier  world 

lay  out  beyond  the  city  lUnlu. ^ 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  autcmobile 
united  the  Dnited  States,  where  beforethere 
had  been  a  sort  o<  fedsratlon  between  two 
Amertcss,  one  rursl  and  Oh"."f?^-„^„ 
But  if  the  automobile  unified  America, 
America  has  not  remained  o<  one  mind 
about  the  automobUa.  _„.,fc„ 

Our  critics  are  not  always  clear  whether 
they  are  saying  that  the  automobile  wss  a 
mJrtake  to  begin  with,  that  It  hss  served 
Its  purpose,  or  that  It  hss  beoome  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  In  total,  however,  they  oom- 
pUe  a  dreadful  Ust  of  charges.  "The  "to""- 
bile  U  accused  of  being  s  stntogler  of  elUos, 
a  polluter  of  ths  atmosphare.  a  daspoUsr  ot 
scenic  resources,  a  dlverter  of  national  re- 
sources.  s  perverts  of  nstlonal  goals,  an  In- 
strument of  destrucuon  and  a  spacs-sge 
anachronism. 

From  It  all.  our  critics  usually  reach  the 
general  conclusion  thst  ths  aatoraObUs  and 
Its  ussge  should  be  discouraged,  restricted 
or  even   prohibited. 

Undermining  their  arguments  but  stlm- 
ulaUng  their  apprehenalons  Is  the  tremen- 
dous conunulnf  market  tor  automotelles. 
When  8  or  9  million  people  a  year  persist 
to  buying  new  cars;  when  four  families  out 
of  five  own  st  least  one  car.  when  mllUoos  of 
families  decide  they  need  tsro  or  even  three 
can»— then  there  must  be  more  to  ths  story. 
The  critics  must  be  overstaHng  something. 
Or  overlooking  something.  Or  perhsps  a 
little  of  both. 

This  wiu  bs  my  40th  summer  in  the  auto- 
mobile busln»s  with  Pord  "otor  Oomi»ny. 
and  next  faU  I  reach  reUrement.  With  your 
indulgence.  I  want  to  reminisce  for  a  few 
minutes  today-not  for  auld  lang  syne,  but 
to  try  and  lend  some  perapecUve  to  this  suto- 
motlve  debate  that  engulfs  us  aU  I^"^°« 
a  Utile  historical  prologue  will  also  Indicate 
soms  dlrecUons  for  the  future. 

When  I  first  came  here  to  1938,  I  had  no 
particular  thought  of  entering  ths  automo- 
bile field.  But  the  United  States  wsa  a  coun- 
try of  future  promises  not  visible  In  my  na- 
tive land,  and  Detroit  aeemed  to  be  ths 
bub  of  it  all. 

Even  a  greenhorn  could  teU  that  he  had 
landed  in  the  middle  of  an  axclttog  social 
trenafonnauon.  A  resUess  nation  "was 
stretching  Itself,  throwing  off  old  restraints 
and  rewriting  aU  the  rules.    There  wss  a  new 
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feeUng  of  freedom,  ind  the  lutomoblle  flt  It 
K)  well  It  1>  hart  to  nj  which  wm  the  h»n<l 
«nd  which  th«  gloTB.  ^   ^  .^  .        ^ 

But  the  Roaring  TwenUee  had  their  aen- 
ou»  aide.  Moat  balhtuha  conUnued  to  be  em- 
ployed for  higher  purpoeea  than  the  manu- 
facture of  gin.  and  the  automobile  waa  con- 
tributing much  more  than  Jazl-age  Joj-rld- 

In*. 

If  aome  people  played  hard,  the  over- 
whelming majority  went  right  on  working 
hard  They  pre-occupled  themselves  with 
famUy  lite  and.  legend  to  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally abided  by  the  Eghteenth  Amendment. 
These  were  the  famines  to  whom  the  auto- 
mobile opened  up  a  new  way  of  life. 

To  thouaanda  and  thovLsandi  of  bread- 
winners and  their  famlUes.  the  slgnincance 
ot  the  automobile  was  that  home  no  longer 
hod  to  be  within  walUng  distance  of  work, 
ahooplng  or  the  trolley  line.  By  the  end  of 
thraecade.  Gro«e  Polnte  Part  and  Ferodale 
were  to  abow  a  700  percent  population  In- 
crease over  the  1930  census,  and  the  same 
magnitude  of  surburban  growth  was  going 
on  around  every  major  city. 

At  the  bottom  ot  It  all,  of  courae.  was  that 
rugged  UtUe  revoluUonary  known  aa  the 
Model  T  But  like  so  many  revoluUonarles, 
the  Model  T  teU  behind  the  very  times  It 
bad  done  so  much  to  create.  With  a  yearn- 
ing that  haa  never  ceased,  the  motoring  pub- 
lic began  to  want  more  performance,  more 
BtTUns  more  convenience,  more  variety— 
and  more  choice  of  color  People  quit  laugh- 
ing at  the  old  Joke  about  the  Model  T  being 
Uke  a  bathtub  because  It  was  nice  to  have 
one  but  you  wouldn't  want  to  be  ««" 'h  " 
The  demlae  of  the  Model  T  coincided  with 
the  birth  of  my  automotive  career,  and  t  am 
bound  to  admit  that  the  Model  Ts  eUt  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  more  notice  than  my  en- 
irv  In  any  event,  Pord  Motor  Company  ac- 
quired the  services  ot  a  Scottish-born  die- 
maker  at  no  great  expense  and,  owing  In  ex- 
tremely modest  part  to  his  eOorta,  came  out  a 
few  months  later  with  the  Model  A. 

The  Model  A  was  a  major  advance  among 
low-price  automobUes  and  our  competitors. 
as  they  always  do.  responded  strongly.  Aa 
a  leauJt.  by  the  end  ot  IMS  the  Industry 
could  po»nt  to  nearly  4.400.000  passenger 
cars  sold  In  that  year. 

Bigniacantly.  almoat  90  per  cent  of  those 
cars  were  dosed  models,  where  ^l™"  "5 
per  cent  of  the  oars  sold  10  years  earUer  had 
b«n  open  models.  In  that  decade,  the  auto- 
mobue  had  come  from  a  fair-weather  con- 
venience to  a  year-around  n»ce~lty. 

It  took  30  yeara  to  beat  that  lOM  sales 
record,  but  through  depression,  war  and  Uie 
recovery  from  both.  Americans  came  »  de- 
pend more  and  more  on  the  motor  vehicle 
for  their  transportation. 

The  barter  times  got.  the  more  the  famUy 
treasured  Its  automobUe.  Seme  ot  the  more 
prosperous  taxpayers  thought  It  odd  that  re- 
lief cUentB  should  own  cars,  but  the  wel- 
fare authorities  look  a  broader  view— with- 
out a  car  the  client  had  scarcely  any  chance 
at  all  to  find  employment  or  odd  Jobs  to 
help  support  his  family- 
World  War  n  effectively  demonstrated  the 
importance  ot  rubber-tired  wheels  to  the 
national  lUe.  Perhaps  the  best-remembered 
home-front  hardahlp  Is  the  restriction  on 
auto  travel  through   gasoline  raOonlng. 

I  was  out  at  WUlow  Run  by  then,  flrat  In 
charge  ot  the  tool  room  and  llnally  as  super- 
intendent of  assembly  operations.  It  wns 
an  experience  that  made  me  fully  appreciate 
why  keeping  the  cars  running  was  vital  to 
the  war  effort.  There  waant  much,  believe 
me  that  was  typical  about  WUlow  Bun.  but 
It  did  have  one  strategic  feattire  In  common 
with  many  major  war  production  plants.  It 
was  located  a  long  way  from  anywhere  else. 
Without  the  flexibility  of  automotive  trans- 
porutlon.  we  couldn't  have  mustered  a 
working  force  to  turn  out  the  bombers. 


Once  postwar  recooveralon  and  material 
shortage  problems  were  straightened  out,  the 
Industry  went  back  to  supplying  the  demands 
ot  a  country  badly  In  need  of  new  cars  and 
able  to  afford  them.  With  a  couple  of  de- 
tours in  the  1960a,  the  automobile  has  been 
on  the  high  road  ever  since. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  the  mounting 
wave  of  criticism  that  has  resulted  In  regu- 
lations for  vehicle  design,  requirements  tor 
smog  control  devices,  proposals  for  curtail- 
ing downtown  auto  tralDc  and  frequent 
arrlnglng  ot  hands  over  the  entire  automo- 
bile situation. 

Essentially,  the  problems  that  have  at- 
tracted so  much  censure  have  not  been 
brought  on  by  the  automobile  Itself  but  by 
the  sheer  number  ot  automobiles.  Indi- 
vidually cars  now  are  much  safer,  more  sure 
handling,  more  efficient  and  more  durable 
than  they  were  40  years  ago.  But  In  those 
40  years,  we  have  about  trebled  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  In  use.  and  therefore  we 
have  more  hlghvray  accidents,  more  air  pol- 
lution more  traffic  Jams,  more  Junkyards. 

The  growth  of  our  motor  vehicle  popula- 
tion has  created  problems,  to  be  sure.  But 
as  I  look  back,  I  am  equally  sure  that  with- 
out thla  degree  of  automotive  growth,  we 
would  have  at  least  ai  many  other  problems 
of  at  least  equal  seriousness. 

Admittedly.  It  Is  a  difficult  area  ot  specu- 
lation.    As  Bums  put  it : 


"What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  what's  resisted." 


II  we  compute  that  80  mUllon  cars  and 
1 1  or  12  mUllon  trucks  and  buses  have  been 
added  to  our  slreeu  and  highways  since 
1»27  we  must  also  compute  that  In  the  same 
time  nearly  80  million  people  have  been 
added  to  a  nation  which  had  a  totally  In- 
adequate transportation  system  even  for  Its 
1927  population. 

One  obvious  thing  that's  been  resisted, 
then.  U  a  transportaUon  shortage  ot  un- 
imaginable consequences.  The  populalton 
gain  alone  U  more  than  aU  the  Americans 
who  now  Uve  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as  many 
people  as  now  live  In  what  are  termed  rural 
areas  and  nearly  six  times  the  entire  present 
farm  population.  Our  social  and  economic 
structure  would  collapse— or  would  not  have 
evolved— without  sufficient  transportaUon. 
and  the  automobile  now  provides  more  than 
90  per  cent  ot  our  personsal  travel. 

And  our  population  u  stui  growing.  Es- 
pecially the  urban  population  Is  growing. 
Again.  It  Is  easier  to  compute  what  has  hap- 
pened In  terms  of  urban  sprawl,  crawl  and 
pall  than  whafs  been  resisted. 

The  truth  Is.  however,  that  most  ot  the 
present  problems  of  our  dtles  are  with  m 
not  becatise  ot  the  automobUe  but  In  spite 
of  the  automobile. 

The  quickening  of  urban  growth  was  al- 
ready In  full  tilt  when  the  automobile  ar- 
rived Aa  I  have  pointed  out.  the  automo- 
bile's role  wos  to  allow  city  dwellers  to  spread 
out  over  a  wider  area.  Suburbs  may  be  a 
problem  to  the  central  city,  but  they  are  a 
minor  problem  compared  to  the  chaoe  we 
would  have  had  If  the  B\iburbanltes  had  been 
compelled  by  necessity  to  shoehorn  them- 
selves Into  the  city  proper. 

It  Is  argued,  of  courae.  that  the  automobile 
haa  relieved  human  congestion  In  the  city 
only  at  the  expense  of  creaUng  vehicular 
congestion.  Again,  the  fact  Is  that  the  au- 
tomobile has  not  caused  traffic  tleups  but 
has  only  partially  solved  a  problem  as  old  as 
the  oldest  city.  Mr.  Alan  8.  Boyd,  the  new 
Secretary  ot  Transportation,  pointed  out  re- 
cently that  in  1902  Chicago  was  advised  by 
an  engineering  consultant  that  the  only 
way  It  could  reUeve  congestion  was  to  place 
stringent  controls  on  team  traffic.  In  1903. 
the  Merchants  AssoclaUon  ot  New  York  put 
the  blame  tor  intolerable  traffic  congestion 


on  the  horse  and  buggy.  Mr.  Boyd  concludes 
that,  like  a  big  store,  a  big  city  that  is  not 
congested  had  better  start  worrying  about 
going  out  of  business. 

Centleman,  I  have  propoeed  no  apeclflc 
onswers  to  the  problems  that  surround  the 
automobile  nor  have  I  Intended  to  minimize 
the  problems.  My  purpose  has  been  to  Illus- 
trate that  the  automobile  has  been.  Is  and 
will  be  important  to  the  development  of  this 
country.  We  have  problems  with  It.  but 
we  would  have  the  same  problems — or  worse 
ones— without  It.  Better  answers  must  be 
found  than  simply  to  restrict  lu  use. 

My  40  years  In  the  Industry  and  with  Ford 
encompass  an  era.  When  I  came  In.  the 
automobile  had  proved  lU  potenUal.  and 
major  attention  was  /turning  to  Improving 
and  reBnlng  It  Into  a  more  perfect  vehicle 
Now  major  attention  Is  shifting  away  from 
the  vehicle  Itself.  We  are  focusing  on  the 
much  harder  task  of  making  the  vehicle  and 
the  environment  In  which  It  operates  more 
compatible  with  each  other. 

It  must  be  a  two-way  street.  Our  Indus- 
try U  working  herd  to  adapt  the  vehicle 
to  the  envUnjnment.  I  trust  equal  effort  will 
be  devoted  to  adapting  the  environment  to 
the  vehicle  by  providing  better  drivers,  bet- 
ter driving  regulations,  better  highways,  bet- 
ter traffic  engineering,  better  civic  planning 
and.  where  needed,  better  public  transit. 

The  all-Important  thing  Is  to  keep  our 
transportation  system  moving  with  the  few- 
est sdverse  aide  effects.  II  It  can  be  done— 
and  done  aa  well— without  automobiles  or 
with  fewer  automobiles,  so  be  It.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  Is  that  It  cannot,  and  my 
conviction  U  that  we  have  really  only  begun 
to  tap  the  potential  ot  the  automobile  for 
the  Improvement  ot  the  human  condition. 
Bums  came  too  early  for  our  age  but  he 
could  well  have  been  describing  today's  auto- 
mobile when  he  wrote: 


"Ood  knows.  I'm  not  the  thing  1  should  be. 
Nor  am  I  even  the  thing  I  could  be." 

In  my  40  years  In  Detroit.  I  have  seen  the 
automobUe  becoms  many  things  that  were 
not  even  dreamed  of  In  those  distant  days 
of  1927.  And  the  progress  and  success  of 
the  automobUe  have,  In  turo.  made  Detroit 
the  moat  prosperous  city  In  the  history  ot 
the  world. 

Those  are  great  achievements  In  the  run 
sense  of  the  word  "great."  and  I  am  happy 
I  have  had  the  prlvUege  ot  playing  some 
small  part  In  them. 

In  the  future  years.  I  beUove  the  automo- 
bile WUI  make  even  greater  progress  toward 
becoming  aU  It  could  be.  Those  of  you  who 
are  younger  than  I  wlU  have  the  privilege- 
even  greater  than  mine — ot  helping  to  create 
that  progress  and  sharing  Ui  the  rewards  It 
will  bring  to  the  motor  capital  ot  the  world. 


GOVERJIMENT  PUBUCA'nONS  POB  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Qovemment  publlco- 
tlons  are  offered  tor  sal  3  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  ot  Ikicuments.  Oo"™"'"' 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC.  »0402  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Pub  ic 
Printer  plus  SO  percent  Frovldet.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdcalers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  ot  work  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  superintendent  ol 
Documents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  ho  may  authorize 
the  reaale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment officer  his  agent  tor  the  sale  ot  Oov- 
emment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent ot  Documents  and  the  head  ot  the  re- 
spective departments  or  estabiuhment  of  Uie 
oovemment  IDS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  1). 


Wkal  DcHOcracy  Mcau  lo  Mc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPBESEMTATIVES 

Tuaday.  March  7.  1987 
Mr  TAIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  lU  ladles  auxiliary  annually 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
Over  350.000  school  students  entered  the 
contest  this  year.  The  winning  coii- 
testant  from  each  Stale  is  brought  to 
■Washington.  D.C..  for  the  final  Judging. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  Ohio's  wlnrUng 
essay  was  written  by  a  16-year-old  Noi_- 
wood.  Ohio.  girl.  Miss  Ruth  Arnold. 
Ruth  Is  a  student  at  Norwood  High 
School  and  Uvea  with  her  parents  and 
14-year-old    sister    at    5302    Wakefield 

Place.  In  Norwood.  

Ruth  Arnold  entered  the  VPW  essay 
contest  last  year  and  was  named  Nor- 
wood High  School's  winner.  This  year 
she  has  earned  top  honors  In  the  entire 
Buckeye  State.  Miss  Arnold's  essay  Is 
well  worth  the  atUntlon  of  all  my  col- 
leagues.    Her  essay   follows. 

What  Dosocosct  Miahs  to  Mi 
Democracy  U  my  window.  Prom  It  I  can 
look  back  oo  the  past,  directly  on  the  present, 
and  out  onto  the  future.  Many  men  have 
passed  by  my  window.  Many  events  have 
occurred  In  front  ot  my  window.  I  have  seen 
them  all.  . 

I  have  seen  my  country  Ijecome  setiiea 
and  grow  from  a  BedgUng  colonial  conted- 
erauon  to  the  strong  republic  that  It  ta  to- 
day I  have  heart  great  men  aay  great  words 
that  have  made  us  what  we  are : 

Patrick  Henry  during  the  Revolution. '  Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death  I "  We  gave  hun 
Uberty.  .       , 

Benjamin  PrankUn  at  the  Constltuuonal 
Convention.  "A  repubUc.  It  you  can  keep  It.' 
We  have  kept  It  tor  nearly  200  years. 

Abraham  Uncoln  at  Gettysburg  NaUonal 
Cemetery.  "That  government  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  people,  and  tor  the  people. 
We  sUU  choose  our  leaders  In  America. 

Wsodrow  Wllaon  during  World  War  I. 
"Make  the  world  safe  tor  democracy."  Amer- 
ica Is  sate,  but  Is  the  world? 

At  times  we  have  touowed  the  words  ot 
these  men  and  those  of  many  others.  But 
too  often  we  have  strayed  trom  the  path 
they  have  mode  for  us.  Frosn  my  window 
I  have  seen  It  happen,  when  the  leaders  of 
the  people,  when  the  people  themselves,  have 
cared  too  much  for  personal  gain,  and  not 
enough  for  their  country  and  Its  place  In  the 
world. 

When  I  look  out  my  window.  I  look  most- 
ly towards  the  future.  I  have  seen  the  past, 
and  I  have  learned  from  It.  but  It  Is  gone. 
The  pre«nt  Is  Important,  but  every  day  fast 
becomes  a  yeat«rtay.  and  Joins  the  ranks  of 
the  past.  It  Is  the  tomorrows  that  I  worry 
about. 

What  U  happening  today  foretells  what  wlU 
happen  tomorrow.  Before  my  very  eyes  I 
see  democracy,  which  men  have  fought  for 
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and  have  died  tor.  have  strlved  for.  haw 
written  for.  and  have  spoken  for.  I  see  It 
losing  Its  place  In  our  fast  moving  society, 
and  I  worry. 

Today  I  ssw  a  young  man  nghtlng  In  a 
lonely  swamp.  Tomorrow  wlU  he  have  won 
for  his  cause,  or  will  he  have  perished?  Is 
there  enough  democracy  left  to  back  him  up? 
I  also  saw  another  young  man  In  a  black 
leather  Jacket  with  a  cigarette  hanging  frcm 
hla  mouth.  Thla  fellow  wos  sUndlng  by 
whUs  his  cohorts  attacked  a  young  girl.  Is 
there  enough  democracy  lelt  to  teach  hUn 
right  from   wrong? 

I  did  not  see  only  youth.  I  also  saw  a 
middle-aged  man  swindle  his  government 
on  his  tax  form.  Is  there  enough  democracy 
left  to  let  him  know  thst  he  la  only  hurting 
himself? 

Is  there  so  little  democracy  lelt  m  our 
nation  today  that  men  are  scared  to  speak 
out  and  women  afraid  to  sUnd  by  their 
men?  It  there  is  so  little  democracy  left. 
U  It  any  wonder  why  I  fear  for  tomorrow? 
We  mual  get  back  on  the  path  our  forefathers 
made  tor  us.  today,  before  It  Is  loo  late.  And 
this  can't  be  done  by  following  the  tooUah 
whims  ot  a  mob.  We  must  toUow  the  dictates 
of  our  osm  hearts  and  minds. 

You  have  asked  what  democracy  means  to 
me.  Maybe  by  now  you  understand.  It  U 
not  a  government,  nor  a  single  person,  nor  a 
campaign  slogan,  nor  even  a  window.  It  Is 
an  Idea,  by  which  men  can  live  together 
peacefully  and  successfuUy.  and  yet  be  free. 
It  Is  the  Idea  that  a  handful  ot  men  had 
when  they  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. This  Idea  was  the  only  way  they 
knew  ot  that  would  allow  this  country  to 
become  a  successful  nation. 

Have  we  faUed  them.  then,  these  men  who 
put  us  on  that  path?  I  look  trom  my  wm- 
dow  and  I  say.  "No.  we  have  not  tailed  them 
yet.     There  la  still  tomorrow." 


The  Fori  of  Dalotk,  Mua. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   SftHHBBOrA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ONITKO  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  iiS7 
Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  sUice 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
the  Port  ot  EhUuth,  Minn.,  has  advanced 
from  an  Important  Great  Lakes  shipping 
center  to  a  major  foreign  port. 

The  Duluth  Seaway  Port  Authority 
recently  announced  the  data  for  the 
1966  foreign  trafBc  tonnage.  They  show 
an  increase  from  1.992.824  tons  In  1959 
to  4  201.569  tons  In  1966.  The  Febru- 
ary Issue  of  BPAD.  the  pubUcation  of  the 
Seaway  Port  Authority  of  Duluth.  con- 
Uins  an  article  about  the  growth  of 
Duluth  as  a  foreign  port  and  a  suimnarr 
of  the  shipping  facilities  avaUable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
atul  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


KlOBT  SlsaOMB  TELL  «  OSOWIWO  SOCCISS 

If  anyone  had  suggeeted  oo  January  l, 
19W  that  the  Port  ot  Duluth  would  become 
a  major  center  tot  dUtrlbutlon  ot  foreign 
warea.  he  would  have  been  roundly  ridiculed, 
II  the  suggestion  that  goods  would  flow 
from  Duluth  to  some  2a  ot  our  states,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Pacific  to  the  AllanUc,  and  from 
the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  northernmost  states, 
and  beyond  Into  several  Canadian  Provinces, 
that  suggestion  would  have  caused  claims 
of  Incredulity.  The  Indication  of  exporu 
from  20  states  to  overseas  ports  would  have 
brought  howls  ot  derisive  laughter. 

But  thst  U  Just  what  has  happened  In 
eight  short  seasons  Business  is  finding  it 
profitable  to  use  facUiUes  In  the  Twin  PorU 
for  centralized  distribution,  not  only  In  the 
II  sUtee  or  parts  thereol  which  lie  In  North 
Central  America,  but  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  whole  county  and  lla 
neighbor  to  the  north.  Recent  additions  ot 
food  and  beverage  distributors  to  the  list  ot 
Importers  slready  shipping  cargoes  to  ter- 
mlnaU  m  Duluth  for  storage  and  transship- 
ment prove  the  profillobUlty  of  using  thU 
westernmost  terminus  on  the  Great  lAkes. 
and  then  utillalng  rail  or  truck  services  to 
spread  throughout  the  country. 

Modem  sheds  with  easy  access  by  truck 
or  rail  are  available  on  the  waterfront.  The 
Public  Marine  Temilnal  has  provided  storage 
and  dtotrlbutlon  service  for  several  years. 
and  Is  manned  by  a  staff  capable  of  determin- 
ing best  routing  for  final  deUvory  ot  goods 
■fficlent  handimg  ot  producU  deUvered  tor 
wide-spread  distribution  has  enabled  ship- 
pers to  consolidate  their  shipments,  and  has 
resulted  in  growing  tonnages  for  port  users 
Robert  B  Smith.  Director  of  Traflte.  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  use  ot  the  port  for 
centralized  dlslrlbuUon  would  Increase  sub- 
stanUally  In  1967,  as  importers  ot  food,  bev- 
erage machinery  and  farm  equipment  are 
developing  growing  markets  In  tbs  Midwest, 
in  which  they  can  compete  favorably  tiirough 
use  ot  I>iUuth's  taclUtlee. 

A  map  would  show  the  vast  trade  territory 
ot  the  Port  ot  Duluth.  a  hinterland  which  Is 
larger  than  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Beyond  thU  area  In  aU  dlrectlotis  are  com- 
muniuee  served   through    the   Port. 

Centralized  distribution  permits  larger 
cargoes  to  be  handled  economically— using 
the  lowest  cost  combination  ot  transporta- 
tion by  water.  raU.  or  truck.  The  geographi- 
cal location  ot  Duluth  In  the  center  of  the 
conUnent  offers  the  opportunity  for  tre- 
mendous savings  through  the  use  ot  central- 
ized storage  and  dlatrlbuUon. 


FAcn-iTisa:  Porr  or  DtrnrrK 
BASBoa  mroaHATioN 

Outer  harbor  protected  by  natural  aand- 
oit.  nme  miles  in  length  .  .  .  no  bridges  Ul 
outer  harbor,  two  In  Uiner  area.  Tugs  avail- 
able at  ship's  option  .  .  channel  «»Ptb  " 
feet  .  .  tJS.  Customs  office  .  .  .  cliandlery 
service. 

rustic  MAanta  TaaMiisAi. 

lacaUon:  Southeast  end  Rice's  Potnt 
Duluth.  Minnesota,  only  S  minutes  from 
Lake  Superior. 

PaclUUes:  Anchorage  area  within  Ifloo 
feet  .  berthing  area:  6.60O  lineal  toet  .  .  . 
large  mooring  bollards,  spsced  at  »«««•;• 
depth  ot  water  bordering  entlra  120  tm 
site-  30  feet  .  .  .  scoommodatlons  tor  tm 
vessels  ot  SOO  feet  In  length. 

A 108* 


A 1090 


Operator:  Operating  DItUIoh.  Seaway  Port 
Authority  of  EhUuth.  P.O.  Box  277.  Dulutb. 
Mirm. 

Transit  Shed:  1.000  feet  long  x  180  feet 
wide  .  .  .  flreproof  ateel  and  concrete  con- 
struction .  .  .  full  ■prlnkler  system  and  fire 
and  burglar  alarm  system  .  .  .  1.000  pounds 
to  square  loot  lomO.  limit  .  .  .  onexcaUed 
lighting  Inalde  and  out  .  .  .  ahlpalda  apron: 
35  feet  wide  .  .  .  railroad  car  and  truck 
sprons:  30  feet  wide  protected  by  can- 
opy .  .  .  fully  heated  (only  one  on  Great 
Lakes)  .  .  .  railroad  track  capacity:  60  cars. 
Warehouse:  300  leet  long  x  180  feet 
wide  .  .  .  fireproof  steel  and  concrete  con- 
struction .  .  .  full  sprinkler  system  and  fire 
■nd  burglar  alarm  system  .  .  .  l.OOO  lbs. 
aquare  foot  load  limit  .  .  .  unexceUed  Ught- 
ing  Inalde  and  out  .  .  .  railroad  track  capac- 
ity :  13  cars  .  .  .  connected  with  transit  shed 
by  hydraulic  operated  bridge  spanning  three 
railroad  tracks. 

Tank  Farm:  Thirteen  modern  tanks  with 
capacity  of  C.OOO  tons  serviced  by  five  rail 
tracks  .  .  .  capacity  of  60  tank  cars  .  .  . 
two  main  pumps  with  capacity  of  100  tons 
each  per  hour  .  .  .  two  heating  boilers  with 
750  H-P.  combination  .  .  .  shlpelde  apron  of 
35  feet  contlnous  with  transit  shed  .  .  . 
veesela  can  toad  or  unload  deep  tanks  and 
general  cargo  at  same  time  .  .  .  trucks  have 
ready  access  to  tank  farm. 

Marginal  Open  Berth:  540  feet  In  length 
serviced  by  four  shlpslde  railroad  tracks  .  .  . 
open  berth  lighted  by  two  tower  flood- 
llgtata  .  .  .  two  90-ton  Clyde  gantry  cranes, 
lifting  capacity  In  tandem  180  tons  .  .  . 
cranea  equipped  with  books,  buckets,  mag- 
nets. 

nuvATS  TxascnvALs 

Northern  Pacific  Number  a  .  .  .  operated 
l}y  Great  lAkea  Storage  A  Contracting  Com- 
pany .  .  .  1.000  feet  docking  space  ...  31 
foot  depth  of  water  .  .  .  1.000  foot  transit 
shed. 

Soo  Line  Dock  ...  800  feet  docking 
space  ...  is  foot  depth  of  water  .  .  . 
1.003  foot  X  80  foot  transit  shed. 

Grain  Elevators  and  Bheds  ...  13.  total 
storage  capacity  69.900.000  bushels. 

Shipyard  .  .  ■  Praser  Shipyards.  Inc..  Su- 
perior. Wlacooain 

Port  of  Duluth  U  serviced  by  following 
railroad  lines:  Great  Northern  Railway  .  .  . 
Soo  Une  Railroad  .  .  .  Chicago.  Milwaukee. 
St.  Paul  it  Pacific  aallroad  .  .  .  Chicago  * 
North  Western  BaUway  Co.  .  .  .  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  .  .  .  Canadian  National 
Railways  .  .  .  X>uluth,  Mlasabe  &  Iron  Range 
Railroad. 

Unlimited  truck  parking  faciUiles  .  .  . 
excellent  highway  system.  Including  double- 
lane  super  highways,  serve  the  port  .  .  . 
direct  access  to  terminal  site  without  passing 
through  business  district. 

TONITAaaS   SHOW   PORT   caowTH 

■nie  Seaway  Port  Authority  announced 
final  figures  for  foreign  trafllc  movement  dur- 
ing the  1966  seaeon .  Total  tonnage  In- 
oreaaed  to  4.301.56S  short  tons  as  a  reeult  of 
sharply  Increased  grain  exports. 

Increases  In  tank  farm  shipments  and  gen- 
eral cargo  imports  were  also  registered-  A 
sharp  decrease  In  general  cargo  exports  re- 
flects the  drop  In  government  shipments  of 
non-fat  powdered  milk. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  In- 
crease In  tannage  from  1959  when  the  Sea- 
way opened  through  the  1966  seasoir.  Fig- 
ures Include  grain  shipped  to  Canada  for 
transshipment  overseas 
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Summsrj/  of  foreign  uaterborne 
traffic — I9t6 
I  In  short  toui — 3.000  pounds) 
Exports: 

General  cargo ie.»ia 

Bui*  cargo: 

Scr^  Iron 14.  6»S 

Animal  (au  and  Tegetable  oUa        37.  793 
Oraln    byproduct* -       371.830 

Total   «14.  305 

Bulk  grain: 

Ovcraeaa-dlrect  anlpmenta. .  -  3,736.14a 
Oreraeaa — tU    Canada 1,063,604 


rotu 

1    9W1   tOA 

3.436,790 

1961,.       .. 

3.433,340 

1063         ,__ 

a.e46.oa 

3,908,900 

1944 — 

1,373.006 

torn 

B.  663, 664 

1966-     

4,301.B«0 

Total    exporta 1 

Imporu:  General  cargo. 


3,778.643 


, 149,968 
51,604 


4,301,669 


Total  eiporta/lmpocU  V 
■This   total   repreMOta  a   gain   of  500.000 
ihort  tone.  16  percent  above  the  1965  total, 
and  more  tban  double  the  1969  Seaway  open- 
ing figures  for  the  port. 


Aimti  Af frcftioB  Afaiul  Rbo^iu 

EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOumaMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSEKTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  7.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  In  a  se- 
cret meeting  at  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia, 
the  Black  Nationalist  Organization  of 
African  Unity  has  given  notice  that  It  ex- 
pects to  present  a  resolution  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization  demand- 
ing the  use  of  force  to  remove  the  Rho- 
deslan  Government. 

The  meeting  being  attended  by  some 
56  so-called  nations,  almost  a  majority 
of  the  General  Assembly.  We  can  well 
expect  a  rubberstamp  approval  of  the 
war  council's  demands  at  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Immediate  question  on  the  lips 
of  every  parent  In  the  United  States  Is 
who  will  pay  the  bill  and  do  the  flshilng 
and  dying?  And  let  us  have  no  more 
of  these  Executive  orders. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  last  month  I  Introduced 
HH,  5479  calling  for  an  amendment  to 
the  U  J^.  ParUclpaUon  Act.  I  include  the 
text  of  HJl.  5479  here  for  the  Members 
tosttxly: 

HJl-MTO 
A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the  United  l*a- 

tlona  Participation  Act  of   lft*5  to  require 

approTSJ  hy  the  Congreaa  of  orders,  rules. 

and  regulations  Issued  by  the  President  to 

implement  certain  decisions  of  the  Security 

Council  of  the  United  Nations 

Stf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatim  of  the  United  Stata  of 
America  in  Congreas  a*aev%blea.  Tha-t  srub- 
section  (a)  oT  section  ft  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  IMft  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  provision 
ol  Uw.  whenever  the  United  States  Is  c&lled 
upon  by  the  Security  Council  to  apply  meas- 
uraa  which,  pursuant  to  arUcle  41  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Council 
baa  decided  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect 
to  Its  decisions  under  such  charter,  the 
President  may.  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
apply  such  measures,   through   any  agency 


which  he  may  designate,  and  under  such 
orders,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Coo. 
gre«  by  appropriate  Act  or  Joint  reeolutloo, 
InTsstlgate.  regtilate.  or  prohibit.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  economic  relations,  or  rail,  sea. 
air,  pcstAl,  telegrai^lc,  radio,  and  other 
means  of  communication,  between  any  for- 
eign country  or  any  national  thereof  or  any 
person  therein  and  the  United  States  or  any 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof, 
or  InvloTlng  any  property  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 

8bc.  2.  SubeacUon  <b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  approved 
by  the  Congress"  Immediately  after  "Issued 
by  the  President". 

8tX7.  3-  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Aot  shall  aj^ly  only^  with  reelect  to  orden, 
rules,  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  President 
on  and  after  the  date  of  «iu<ctinent  at  this 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  have  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRs  the  article  as  wrltt^i  In  the 
March  5  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
discuB&lns  the  OAU  against  Rhodesia 
matter. 
ArucAir  Umx  To  Act  on  RRcu»eaxA  Dkatt 

Anma  Absba.  SreiOPU.  March  8.— Member 
nations  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
have  called.  In  a  secret  draft  resolution,  for 
the  United  Nations  to  use  force  to  "topple 
the  rebel  regime  in  southern  Rhodesia,"  It 
was  reported   Prlday. 

Informed  sources  said  the  resolution,  tbs 
strongest  of  Its  kind  in  the  memory  of  ob- 
servers here  hod  been  prepared  during  secret 
committee  meetings  of  the  organlzaUon's 
ministerial  council,  which  Is  meeting  here 
this  week. 

It  was  considered  almoat  certain  of  formal 
passage  by  the  councU,  which  Ls  expected  to 
end  its  deliberations  tomorrow. 

The  majority  of  the  &0  nations  represenud 
at  the  conference  refused  today  to  accept  a 
new.  slightly  larger  administrative  budget 
propoeed  by  the  organization's  secretary  gen- 
eral. Dlallo  TelU, 

Instead  they  voted  to  continue  the  budget 
at  Its  present  level  of  tli^-million  a  year. 
The  funds  are  donated  by  the  organization's 
38  members.  Oulnea  and  Leaotbo  are  ab- 
sent from  the  preeent  meeUng. 
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OpportBiiiHu  iBdsttrUl  Center 

EXTE»8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  scon 

or  PKMNaTLTuru 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesdav,  March  7,  1967 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Center  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  under  the  dynamic  leadei- 
ahlp  of  the  Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan. 
Is  making  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  nationwide  effort  to  alleviate  poverty 
by  training  unemployed  slum  dwellers  for 
Jobs.  I  am  proud  of  the  OIC's  record  of 
achievement  and  am  glad  that  the  OIC 
concept  Is  spreading  to  more  than  60 
other  cities.  '  As  Jerome  H.  CahlU  points 
out  In  his  "Washington  Background" 
column  In  today's  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  OIC  concept  represents  "the  princi- 
pal new  direction  planned  for  the  war  on 
poverty."  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Cahlll's  column  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
as  fellows: 
OrvorruNtrr   Ckjtt^  Is  Nstiomai.  Uoi>bl 

(By  Jerome  S.  O&hlll) 
WUHXKOTDN.  March  «.— StrateglsU  In 
Prealdent  Johnson's  anu-poverty  campaign 
sre  charting  subtle  changes  In  ecsphsials  this 
year  to  help  ease  the  drive  over  the  shoals  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  most  conservative 
Congress    to    confront    the    Great    Society. 

Ironically,  a  PhUadelphU  program  ths.t 
was  once  attacked  by  Federal  account&nU  as 
too  risky  to  rate  U.  S.  poverty  funds  has  been 
assigned  a  central  role  In  the  new  strategy. 
The  program  U  the  much- publicised  Op- 
pwtunltles  IndustrUlUaUon  Center,  the 
grass-roots  Job  motivation  and  training 
school  founded  by  the  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan 
and  a  group  of  fellow  North  Phlladeli>hla 
ministers  to  help  the  bard-core  unemployed 
help  themselves- 

OIC's  success  story  has  been  told  and 
retold:  How  private  Industry,  business  and 
civic  leaders,  the  City  Government  and 
Uncle  Sam  got  behind  the  Sullivan  program 
with  contxlbutlons -totaling  t&  million;  how 
the  money  has  been  used  to  train  hundreds 
of  slum  dwellers  for  Jobs;  how  the  concept 
Is  spreading  to  more  than  00  other  cities 
across  the  country. 

WhJkt  hasn't  been  told  Is  that  the  program 
c&mc  perilously  close  to  being  rejected  out 
of  hand  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eoonocnlc  Op- 
portunity, the  agency  that  now  thinks  so 
much  of  the  program  that  It  Is  urging  other 
cities  to  attempt  similar  programs. 

OIC's  near-fatal  brush  came  two  years 
ago.  a  time  when  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity here  was  Jiut  getting  organized. 
It  was  also  a  time  when  the  press  was  full 
of  allegations  of  ftscai  Irregulariues  con- 
cerning HARYOU-ACT.  a  Harlem  anti-pov- 
erty organization  sponsored  by  Adam  Clay* 
ton  Powell 

The  Rev  ^Ar.  Sullivan  was  once  an  as- 
sociate of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Powell  at  the  lat- 
ter's  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  In  Harlem. 
The  OIC  program  lUelf  was  new  and  strug- 
gling. To  the  cost  •conscious  accountanu 
of  the  povwty  program,  its  bookkeeping 
methods  were  informal,  if  not  relaxed.  A 
nagging  fear  plagued  the  accountants:  Would 
Untie  Sam  be  saddled  with  another  HAR- 
YOU-ACT If  funds  were  allocated  to  the 
OIC? 

Some  thought  It  would,  and  a  story  was 
"leaked"  that  OIC  could  not  qualify  on  the 
unique  grounds  that  Its  program  reached 
only  Negroes  and  therefore  was  In  violation 
otf  the  Civil  RIghta  Act  of  1W4.  The  story 
touched  off  an  Internal  struggle  wiihln  OWO 
that  ended  In  favor  o*  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's supporters  only  after,  according  to 
one  account,  the  UJS.  lAbor  Department 
threatezMd  to  go  it  alone  with  funds  for 
OIC. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan  himself  won  recog- 
nltloo  for  his  efTorU  whea  he  was  named 
recipient  of  the  Philadelphia  Award,  the 
highest  honor  the  City  can  bestow  in  recog- 
nition of  high  service  to  the  ccanmunlty. 

None  of  this  has  been  lost  on  the  OSO 
planners  here.  The  Sullivan  experience  Is 
precisely  the  same  phenomenon  they  want 
to  see  In  other  cities — a  marshaling  of  sup- 
port from  all  parts  of  the  community  behind 
a  self-help  program  that  reflects  the  needs 
and  Ideas  of  the  people  who  are  being  helped. 
The  OIC  has  an  eminently  practical  aspect 
as  well.  By  enlisting  the  support  of  ecn- 
ployers  at  the  outset.  Its  trainees  can  be 
aalsted  by  expert  training  &nd  big  place- 
ment help.     Jobs  await  OIC  trainees. 

This  year,  OBO  Is  encouraging  rtmllar 
programs  In  other  Ug  elUes  around  tba 
country.  That  la  the  prlnetpal  new  dlree- 
Uon  planned  for  tike  War  on  Porerty. 
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EXTENSION  OP  KEMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  wsar  vurtiiKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1967 
Mr.  K"KF-     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcokd.  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  'The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  Is  arms  control. 
The  newscast  follows: 
This  Is  Jim   Kee.  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report: 

One  of  the  smallest  agencies  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  U  trying  to  solve  ooe  ol 
the  most  perplexing  problem  this  country 
hss  ever  faced.  The  agency  Is  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the  prob- 
lem Is  the  expanding  race  In  atomic  weapons. 
The  problem  of  the  arms  race  Ik  not  new. 
Throughout  history,  one  nation  has  sought 
to  gain  an  advantage  over  lu  neighbor  by 
building  a  bigger  jniUtary  stockpUe.  Un- 
fortunately, this  sort  of  competition  has 
always  ended  In  war.  The  dlfterenoe  la  that 
this  time,  total  war  waged  with  mass  de- 
struction weapons  will  result  In  unbeliev- 
able horror.  Just  one  of  the  big  bombs  now 
In  existence  could  destroy  the  largest  dty 
in  the  world. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  which  Is  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem, waa  estahlUhed  by  the  late  President 
John  F-  Kennedy  during  his  flrst  year  in  the 
While  House.  Its  Job  is  to  explore  every 
path  which  might  lead  to  eOecUve  arms  con- 
UTfl  without  endangering  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  search  for  positive 
peace  two  steps  have  been  taken.  The  Plrat 
was  the  treaty  banning  atomic  testing  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  second  was  the  agreement 
reached  In  the  United  Nations  last  year  to 
ban  military  weapons  in  outer  space.  Thus 
for.  these  two  steps  represent  the  only  less- 
ening of  the  arms  race. 

However,  even  if  atomic  war  never  comes, 
this  prevent  arms  race  is  imposing  tragic 
costs  upon  the  whole  human  race.  Kxpand- 
ing  military  budgeU  are  eaUng  ap  the 
earth's  substsjice.  The  annual  ouUay  lor 
the  Deportment  of  Defense  In  this  country 
is  now  in  excess  of  70  bllUon  dollars  a  year, 
a  sum  exceeded  only  twice  In  World  War  n 
and  never  before  In  peacetime. 

But  Uncle  Sam  also  spends  more  than  3 
billion  dolian  annually  to  rtm  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  bulk  of  this  is 
devoted  to  military  purposes.  The  result 
Is  that  more  than  half  the  funds  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  devoted  to  defense 
BJid  military  purposes. 

If  this  sum  could  be  cut  in  half.  Juat 
think  what  this  money  could  do  to  relieve 
poverty  In  the  United  States,  and  to  help 
our  neighbors  In  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  to  aid  developing  nations  on  wery 
conUnent.  This  Is  what  I  mean  by  saying 
that  the  whole  human  race  is  the  loser  be- 
cause of  the  waste  Invtdved  in  the  current 
arms  race. 

In  deploring  this  slttiatton.  however,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  guilt  for  this  arms 
race  rests  upon  Communist  Russia  and  OCEO- 
munlst  Russia  alone.  Thx  United  States  Is 
innooent  of  any  wrong-doing.  On  the  oon- 
trary,  to  avoid  this  arms  race,  the  United 
State*  and  Its  allies  made  the  most  generous 
oaer  in  hlctory. 

Afier  World  War  n.  the  free  naUons  had  a 
nwmopoly    ol    the    aoe*   powwtul   mlUtary 
In    hMory.    beeaoae    tbey 
e€  tt 


But  the  United  States  had  no  desire  to  tke 
this  weapon  for  conquest.  Its  sole  purpose 
was  to  promote  Uie  peace.  With  this  In 
mind,  the  free  nations  offered  to  give  up  thelr 
monopoly  in  return  for  iron-clad  control  of 
all  auxnlc  development  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. When  thut  plan  c&me  to  a  vote,  every 
nation  In  the  world  voted  Its  approval  except 
Soviet  Russia  and  lu  satellites. 

This  was  the  Communist  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent arms  race.  Despite  this,  our  country  will 
continue  to  do  everything  It  can  to  promote 
peace. 


A  WUtc  Rmswe  Lo«ks  at  CoMiilar  Treaty 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LomsiAMA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Sasjaworskl  of  Abbeville.  La.,  was 
bom  and  educated  in  the  Ukraine  behind 
the  Communist  Iron  Curtain.  He  should 
know  from  experience  and  understand 
the  Soviet  mind. 

Por  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  his  state- 
ment in  the  RxcoRo: 

ABsxvnxB.  La. 
Kirroa.  Mosnihg  Advocatx: 

With  the  pending  ratification  of  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  It  la  im- 
perative to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
leading  American  poUUcal  figures,  who  are 
shaping  the  destiny  of  our  country,  the  de- 
ceptive actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
past,  which  are  very  sln\llar  to  todays. 

In  1943.  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  In  s 
mortal  struggle  for  their  existence.  St«lln 
delivered  a  speech  on  Nov,  6.  IM2.  and  among 
others  he  said:  "We  are  for  abollUon  of  racial 
excluslvene&s.  equality  of  naUoas  and  Integ- 
rity of  their  territories,  liberation  of  enslaved 
nations  and  restoration  of  their  sovereign 
rights,  the  right  of  every  nation  to  arrange 
Its  own  affairs  as  It  wishes,  economic  aid  to 
nations  that  have  sullered  and  assistance  to 
them  in  attaining  their  material  welfare  and 
reetoratlon  of  democratic  Ubertlee."  (See 
"The  Russian  Enigma"  by  William  Henry 
Chamberlain,  page  300). 

This  deceptive  statement  was  so  enthu- 
siastically received  by  the  naive  third  ad- 
ministration of  FJ>Jl.  that  they  gave  the 
Russians  so  much  milltsu'y  equipment,  that 
it  was  enough  not  only  to  HU  NazU  In  1042- 
4S,  but  also  to  kill  American  boys  in  Korea 
in  1050 

Even  historians  began  to  feed  the  American 
people  with  optlmUUc  predictions  about  the 
future  CoDununistlc  goal.  See  same  book. 
page  300:  "There  Is  much  evidence,  not  only 
In  Stmlln's  own  statements  and  actions,  but 
in  the  prevalent  psychology  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  suggest  that  the  goal  of  world 
revolution  has  been  shelved.  If  not  prema- 
turely scrapped." 

We  know  from  the  past  how  naive  were 
those  who  believed  in  Stalin's  statement  and 
we  alao  know  how  trut2iful  were  the  predic- 
tions of  those  historians  who  believed  that 
the  Russians'  goal  of  world  revolution  baa 
been  shelwd.  if  not  permanenUy  scraped. 
For  Xhie,  navlety.  the  United  States  had  al- 
ready paid  a  very,  very  heavy  price. 

But  history  repeats  Itself.  The  Russian* 
w  ag&in  In  a  oonciliatory  mood  because  of 
12m  danger  frccn  Red  China.  Our  naive 
pcAlcy-ockakers  are  willing  ooce  more  to  begin 
a  "booeymoon"  with  €nir  arch-enemy,  the 
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Now  on  th«  eye  of  the  voUnj  on  tbe  r»U- 
acaaon  oJ  tue  conrul»r  Tte»ty  wlti>  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  li«ve  written  OS.  eenaton  Bak- 
ing  tJiem   to   iMwer   for   tHemaelTee   tlire« 

"r  tx>  ro«  know.  lioDoi»bl«  •asator,  ot 
on.  tiwtT  or  .grwunent  tJi«  Ui»  Buirtin. 
reepocted?  .^     *  *     ^ 

•■2,  wlMt  iM  nkon  Important:  the  im«  oc 
18.000  »"'"<~''  tourUte  In  the  S<met  Union, 
or  the  Mtur»  of  aoo  million  Amerlo«n»  t* 

■t  Do  Tou  h»Te  any  remeon  to  believe  that 
the  RuMlane  abandoned  their  ultimate  goal 
to  overthrow  by  force  the  United  Statee  gov- 
emment  and  eetahllah  a  Soviet  United 
Statee' 

"If  you  anawer  all  thoae  queeUona  to  the 
latlifactlon  of  your  conaclenoe.  vote  a<  your 
ooDsclence  t«llj  you  to  vote." 

Prom  the  tuna  when  United  Statee  reoog- 
nlied  the  Soviet  Union  and  eatablUbed  dl- 
plomaUc  relatione  with  them.  Soviet  Em- 
baan  In  Waahlngton  and  later  Soviet  Em- 
baaay  to  United  NaUona  In  New  Tork  b«- 
cama  the  centrum  of  Ruaalan  espionage  In 

UsUnltad  States.  

Prwmtly  Senate  Foreign  RalaUona  Oom- 
mlttae  beglna  the  hearing  to  ratUy  Oonaular 
Treaty  with  Soviet  Union.  If  this  treaty  wUl 
be  ratified  by  United  Statee  Senate.  BusalBna 
will  be  permitted  to  open  their  espionage 
cella,  which  they  call  consular  or  emboasy. 
thrtxifhout  Iha  United  States  In  the  dUes 
suoh  aa:  Kew  Orleans.  Hoiiaton.  Pittsburgh. 
Chloago.  Dettott,  San  ITanclsco  and  maybe 
other  United  States  clUes. 

The  FBI  warned,  the  Department  of  State 
that  It  will  be  very  dlfllcult  for  them  to 
watch  all  thoee  Russian  spies  throughout  the 
country  Nevertheless,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relauon  Committee,  senator 
Pulbrlght,  decided  to  go  ahead. 

"Any  treaty  with  the  Buselana  Is  not  worth 
the  piece  of  paper  on  which  It  U  writlan, ' 
■aid  ooce  former  President  Tnunan. 

Bavlng  In  mind  his  very  truthful  words 
and  ths  security  of  our  country.  I  sm  urging 
tha  people  to  eiprees  their  opposition  to  thla 
Oonsular  Treaty  In  the  letters  to  our  Sena- 
tors mender  and  l>3ng. 

Dr.  ALBAiraaa  sasjswoesxt. 


^g  — V  this  In  the  nama  of  one  who  never 
would  have  been  re-electad  to  public  oBca  on 
th*  basis  of  poptilarlty. 


"Tfce  Drew  Peuwa  Stoir" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 


Df  THB  HOUSI  OP  KKPBE8ENTATIVBS 

Tuetday,  March  7,  1967 


A  Prmytr  foe  Ov  UpsUlon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  msHo 
IN  TH«  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ritesday.  March  7,  1967 
Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly one  of  my  constituent*.  Ralph  Smeed. 
offered  a  short  prayer  for  members  of  the 
Idaho  Legislature  before  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Boone  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Caldwell,  Idaho.  I  am  In- 
debted to  my  good  friend,  Steven  D. 
Symms.  of  CaldweU,  for  calling  It  to  my 
attention,  and  I  herewith  Include  the 
text  of  the  prayer  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

A  PsATra  roB  Oitb  LaclOLSToaa 
(By  Balpb  Smeed) 
Since  oxir  legislature  Is  In  seaslon.  Almighty 
Ood,  help  us  to  remind  our  lawmakers :  that 
the  good  society  Is  made  up  from  good  In- 
dividuals, not  lbs  other  way  around,  and 
that  our  rlgbta  oome  from  Thee  and  not  froin 
the  government. 

Help  us  to  guide  our  lawmakers  toward  our 
responslblUtlM  first,  our  rlgbta  second,  azMl 
their  public  Image  last. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  8pe«iker.  I  Insert  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riconn  excerpts 
from  a  chapter  of  "The  Drew  Pearson 
Story."  written  by  Prank  Kluckhohn  and 
Jay  Franklin  and  published  by  Charles 
Rallberg  fe  Co.; 

Who  lCn.LS>  FoaaKaTALr 
When  the  late  Jamea  V.  Forrestal.  our  first 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  sn  ouutandlog 
American,  went  to  hie  death  from  the  tower 
of  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  In  1»4».  It  was 
said  that  Drew  Pearson  had  klUed  him  by 
hU  unrelenting  prees  campaign  of  pereecu- 
tlon  and  slander. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  the  United  Suites 
Oovemment  U  currently  erecting  th*  largest 
office  buUdlng  In  the  world,  the  Porrsetal 
Building,  to  house  the  Department  oJ  De- 
fense. The  Press  Clubs  suggestlona  for  a 
suitable  building  to  oommemorate  Drew 
PearwMi  are  enlightening  but  unprintable. 
Jim  Forrestal's  ghost  stlU  walks  and 
haunts  hU  mallgner. 

That  Drew  Pearson  thinks  nothing  about 
the  feelings  even  of  the  family  of  a  recently 
killed  Congressman  was  brought  up  on  the 
Boor  of  the  House  last  year  when  he  was 
■  caught  Jumping  on  the  grave  of  a  man  who 
had  dared  to  take  legal  scUon  against  him. 
On  July  10.  IMS,  Pearson  had  written  a 
column  which  led  oO  with  the  foUowlng 
venomous  statements: 

•One  Important  part  of  '.he  Great  Society 
program,  cleaning  up  American  waterways, 
got  a  boost  when  a  Member  of  Congress  was 
killed  In  a  Fourth  of  July  accident  on  a 
North  Carolina  throughway. 

"He  was  Representative  T.  Ashton  Thomp- 
son. Democrat,  of  Loulslsna.  who  had  many 
line  quallUes  In  the  opinion  of  the  big 
chemical  companies,  however,  one  of  his 
finest  was  his  opposition  to  cleaning  up  water 
pollution." 

Two  days  later.  Representative  Joe  D.  Wag- 
gonner.  Jr.  one  of  Congressman  Thompsons 
Louisiana  colleagues  stood  up  on  the  Boor  of 
the  House  and  accused  Pearson  of  maligning 
the  dead  The  following  day.  Reprosenta- 
Uvea  Cramer,  a  Republican,  and  Fallon,  a 
Democrat,  voiced  similar  Indignation,  polnt- 
Uig  out  that  the  late  Congressman  had  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  delay  on  leglsIaUon 
to  control  water  pollution.  Waggonner  also 
noted  what  Drew  had  failed  to  mention  In 
hla  pre-funerul  smear — that  at  the  time  of 
Thompeoo's  death  he  was  suing  Drew  for 
Ubel. 

"Those  who  have  observed  Drew  Pearson 
cloe«Iy  for  years  have  been  struck  by  his 
utter  Impervlousnesa  to  the  resulu  of  his 
writing  and  broadcasting.  There  U  a  better 
case  to  be  made  that  this  imperturbability  Is 
a  built-in  characteristic,  rather  that  he  con- 
vinces himself  he  Is  an  Avenging  Angel. 

One  day  when  Drew  Pearson  had  made  a 
particularly  vicious  attack  on  the  late  Jim 
Ftereetal,  one  of  his  aides  told  Jim  he  could 
take  Pearaon  oD  hla  back. 

with    mote    curiosity    than    enthualaam. 

Forrsatal  asked.  "How  would  you  do  that?" 

"We  could  feed  him  regularly  some   In- 

tareating  information  he  thought  classlBed 


and  bed  play  baU,"  the  assistant  told  the 
Brst  Secretary  of  Defenae. 

Without  hMltatlon.  Porrestal  snapped.  I 
wouldn't  touch  him  with  a  ten-foot  polel" 
At  one  stage,  according  to  Jim  Porrestal. 
ha  and  the  fortner  envoy  to  France  and 
Rtissla  Wlinam  C.  BulUtt;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Prank  Knos.  and  Admiral  King 
went  to  President  Roosevelt  with  proof  that 
Pearson  had  bribed  a  Navy  clerk  to  get  classi- 
fied Information.  They  asked  FDB  to  pros- 
ecute. 

FDR  laughed,  according  to  Porre«tal*s  ac- 
count and  said.  "Now  I've  got  hlml  Prom 
now  on  he-U  he  my  hatchet-man."  The 
President  put  the  papers  in  his  safe.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  Pearson  suddenly  turned  around  In 
his  attitude  to  FDR.  and  there  are  Indica- 
tions thst  he  acted  thereafter  under  Whlta 
Bouse  orders.  At  any  rate,  never  thereafter 
did  FDR  have  occasion  to  publicly  call  Drew 
a  "liar."  This  story  Is  given  credence  by  the 
fact  official  legal  acUon  was  considered 
against  Drew  as  a  result  of  hU  methods  of 
getting  Information.  but  waa  never 
prosecuted. 

Mainly,  however.  Porrestal  believed  that  It 
took  a  tough  hide  to  sUy  In  poUtlca.  "Most 
businessmen  last  about  a  year  In  Wealilng- 
ton,"  he  once  remarked  In  this  connection. 
And,  In  his  brief  discussions  on  Drew  and  In 
his  actions,  PorrwWl  indicated  that  ha  be- 
lieved Drew  Pearson  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion, not  even  worth  being  held  In  con- 
tempt. Whether  thU  held  true  untu  the 
end.  Is  not  known. 

The  point  U  Interesting  because  Pearson 
brutally  attacked  Porrestal.  who  wsa  an  111 
man  when  one  of  his  aides  took  leave  of  him 
In  the  early  summer  of  10«  with  the  words. 
■Jim.  your  health  should  be  your  Brst  con- 
sideration." It  waa  publicly  stated,  and 
printed,  that  Pearson  had  driven  Porrestal  to 
suicide.  If  he  did.  the  Brst  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, war-time  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
snd  one  of  the  flrst  of  PDRs  White  House 
Bsslstants  "with  a  pasalon  for  anonymity." 
bccfime  perhaps  the  Brst  Importsnt  official 
in  American  history  murdered  by  a  poison 
pen. 

Beginning  right  after  Harry  Truman  s 
dramatic  whisUe-rtop  campaign  and  unex- 
pected elecUoo  in  November,  1M8.  Pearson 
carried  on  an  unrelenting  campaign  to  In- 
duce Truman  to  get  rid  of  Forreetal.  Bead- 
ing Drew's  attacks  today,  they  appear  highly 
absurd.  At  that  time,  however,  they  had  s 
whiplash  because  Louis  Johnson,  who  had 
acted  as  Tnmian's  Finance  Chairman  after 
sixteen  others  had  turned  down  the  Job.  was 
guniung  for  Porrestal's  Job — and  he  even- 
tually got  It. 

November  33.  a  few  days  after  the  election, 
Pearson  accused  Porrestal  of  having  armed 
Nazi  Germany. 

"During  the  years  between  World  War  I 
and  1033.  when  HlUer  came  to  power,  the 
banking  Arm  of  DUlon.  Reed  dumped  several 
hundred  mUilon  (dollar*)  Into  the  Ruhr- 
Today  the  former  bead  of  DUIon.  Bced.  James 
V.  Porrestal.  Is  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fenae." 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  typical  Pearsonlsm. 
Anyona  who  reads  hU  statement  earefuUy 
would  understand  that  Porrestal's  firm  waa 
doing  this  during  the  Weimar  Republic,  ac- 
tually In  an  attempt  to  prevent  Hitler's  ac- 
cession to  power-  Moreover.  In  this  attack 
Pearson  coupled  with  Porrestal.  Averell  Har- 
rlman.  at  that  time  Uarahall  Plan  Ambassa- 
dor and  now  LBJs  Ambasaadar-«t-large  but 
during  the  Ruhr  flnancing  a  partner  of  an- 
other Arm  Involved.  Brown  Brothers.  Harrl- 
man.  Also  assailed  was  John  Poster  Dulles, 
later  Secretary  of  State  but  at  the  time  of 
this  stuck  a  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Foster  Dullea  had  been  an  attorney  In  mat- 
ters Involving  Germany  for  the  Harrlman 
firm. 

Two  days  Ister,  November  26,  1948,  Pearson 
vrrota:  "Betting  odds  have  Increased  a  bit 
that  James  V.  PorreeUl  win  srtn  his  back- 
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■Uge  lobbying  g&me  to  sUy  on  aa  SecrtUrr 
of  HatUMua  DefCDse. 

■'In  contraBt  to  hl«  earlier  statemenU  that 
he  did  not  plan  to  itay  on  in  the  Cabinet. 
the  dapper  Wall  Streeter  1*  now  frantically 
contacting  frlenda  to  help  him  ke«p  hla  Job. 

■'White  HouM  InKlden  «ay  that  If  be  nic- 
cMda.  It  wUl  be  a  definite  reverie  of  Tru- 
man'i  earlier  attitude." 

Pearson  then  went  on  to  assert  that,  aa  he 
signed  an  order  to  increase  the  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  Reserves.  ■Truman  dryly  re- 
marked, "If  Porreatal  recognize*  my  algna- 
ture  on  thli  one.  it  wUl  be  the  ftrat  Ume  thU 


year".' 
ProvocaUve?    Obviously. 


RcqKinslble  re- 


porting?    No. 

And  on  November  30.  five  daya  later.  Pear- 
son waa  back  at  It  again,  this  Ume  contra- 
vening a  statement  by  Trijman's  press  secre- 
tary Charlea  Row  that  the  President  bad 
conferred  forty-five  minutes  at  Key  Weat 
with  Secretary  Porrestal.  Pearaon  contra- 
dicted Boss  In  these  words; 

"Porrestal  flew  to  Key  West  at  hit  own 
request  but  expecting  a  private.  Intlmau 
chat  with  the  President.  Instead,  he  found 
the  house  full  of  guesu  and  little  chance  to 
be  alone  with  Truman.  •  •  •  At  luncheon. 
PorrestAl  was  seated  at  the  President's  right 
acconllng  to  protocol,  but  he  was  left  out  of 
the  conversauon.  •  •  •  When  the  drtnks 
wei«  passed.  Porrestal  took  orange  Juice. 
The  others  dldnt.  *  •  •  The  truth  waa. 
Truman  and  Porrestal  stood  together  on  the 
lawn  chatUng  briefly  while  the  other  guesta 
milled  about." 

Pttuson,  who  wasn't  In  Key  Wwt.  fcn*^ 
the  "Inalde".  an  Inside  harmful  to  Porrestal, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Press,  which  had  top 
reporters  on  hand,  reported  a  long  Truman- 
Forrest&l  conversation. 

December  and  January  and  half  ol  Feb- 
ruary passed  with  Forretul  still  Secretary 
of  Defenae  and  Pearaon  sUll  cutung  him  up. 

February  18.  for  inelance.  found  Drew 
reporting  that  unnamed  Senators  were  "fed 


cealed.  In  fact,  so  that  Truman  appointed 
Forrestal  flrst  SecreUry  of  J>efense  and,  long 
kept  ^jrreatal  as  one  of  bis  most  trusted 
and  able  Ueutenanta. 

On  May  3.  1M9,  ForreaUl— who  bad  been 
replaced  by  Loula  Johnson  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  shortly  before  and  whose  nervous 
deterioration  building  up  for  almost  two 
years  bad  come  to  a  cUmax  and  led  to  his 
being  flown  to  Bethesda  from  Florida — fell 
to  his  death,  sn  apparent  suicide,  from  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital'  tower.  According 
xo  the  Congressional  Record  It  was  stated 
on  the  floor  of  CongrosK  that  Drew,  because 
of  this  consistent  and  persistent  attacks,  had 
caused  Porrestal's  ■suicide." 

Pearson  continued  to  Attack  Forrestal  even 
after  he  had  entered  Bethesda  Naval  Hoa- 
pltal  In  the  Washington  suburbs. 

On  May  5.  Just  seventeen  days  before  Por- 
restal's strange  death.  Marquis  Cbllds  records 
in  his  column  of  May  5.  1949,  that  In  a  broad- 
cast, "Pearson  described  Porrestal  as  "out  of 
his  mind.'  ■■  To  prove  this  point.  Drew  re- 
ported from  Washington  that  at  Hobe  Sound. 
Florida.  Just  after  his  retirement.  PorrestAl 
beard  a  fire  siren  and  rushed  Into  the  street* 
shouting.  "The  Russians  are  attacking." 

Thla  report  Is  still,  nearly  20  years  later,  a 
Pearson  excluslTe. 

Truman  hlmaelf  termed  Forrestal  a  casualty 
of  World  War  n.  Certainly  many  years  of 
over-work  for  the  nation  under  the  pressure 
of  war  had  taken  their  toll  as  Jim  directed. 
pushed  and  overaaw  the  creation  of  by  far 
the  largest  Nsvy  in  the  world's  history,  a 
Navy  that  stretched  In  a  straight  line  over 
350  miles  of  sea  as  It  moved  about  in  the 
final  days  of  the  Pacific  war.  Thla.  and  an 
Insoluble  family  problem  no  doubt  played 
their  role  in  what  happened  to  Porrestal.  He 
had  remarked  on  several  occasions.  "If  you're 
not  ready  to  leave  Washington  tomorrow,  you 
are  no  use  here."  meaning  that  you  could  not 
make  the  hard  decisions  sometimes  neocs- 
aary.  A  physically  weU  Forrestal  certainly 
woxild  not  have  waited  to  be  replaced 
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"Instead  of  the  chauffeur  oi»enlng  the  door. 
a  man  Jumped  In  b«ck  with  us.  He  said. 
'This  Is  DO  Joke.  It's  a  stick-up  t'  I  told 
him  this  waa  a  slUy  way  to  make  a  living. 

"He  bad  a  gun.  Tbe  gun  was  pushed  up 
at  Mr.  BaU.  There  was  another  man  with 
the  chauffeur.  At  one  point,  there  were  two 
men  in  the  back  of  the  car;  both  had  guns." 
tin.  Forrestal  sutcd  that  she  saw  four 
men  in  nil.  They  got  her  Jewelry,  usessed 
at  •50.000.  When  ihey  left,  she  rushed  into 
the  house,  iiwoke  and  noUfled  her  husband 
and  then  called  the  police. 

Not  only  was  Pearaon "s  atory  false,  he 
proved  M  himself  with  his  detail.  The 
PVarrestal  house  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Beekmsn  Place,  and  there  Is  no  alley  In  or 
behind  this  block  through  which  Porrwial 
could  have  fled,  as  Pearson  abated  he  did 
even  if  he  had  been  In  the  car  at  the  time 
of   tbe  holdup- 

On  May  17.  1944.  about  five  years  before 
Forreetars  death.  Pearson  stated  in  another 
column  r 

"The  CSeneral  Electric  Company  has  de- 
veloped a  new  Ilatening  device  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  dictaphone  by  which  outside  par- 
ties can  pick  up  conversations  aa  far  as  three 
mUes  away.  The  device  is  ettremely  sensi- 
tive and  does  not  need  to  have  a  dlcuphone 
planted  in  the  room  where  the  converaaUon 
is  taking  place."  Perhaps  thla  was  wlahful 
thinking  for  Efrew  has  never  scorned  "bugs." 
In  fact,  his  aide  Jack  Aoderaon  was  once 
caught  in  hUarlous  circumstance  en  Aager- 
ante  delicto. 

"General  Motor's  ex-prealdent.  Chaxlle 
Wilson,  ettclent  vice-chairman  of  the  War 
ProducUon  Board,"  Drew  conUnued.  "hap- 
pened to  have  one  of  these  devices  and  one 
night  he  tuned  It  in  on  the  Porrestal  home." 
Wilson  then,  according  to  Pearson,  eaves- 
dropped on  a  "Council  of  War"  at  which 
porr«stsJ.  Bernard  Baruch  and  Robert  Pat- 
terson, then  Under  Secretary  and  later  Secre- 
tary of  War.  snd  "one  or  two  high  ranking 
Army  officers  criUclzed  the  AdminlstraUon. 
Including  the  President  himself   •    '    "." 

■The  criOdsm  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  so  vigorous  that  Wilson  and  Donald  Nel- 
aon  (Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board) 


fully  by  on-the-spot  representatives  of  the 
UB.  news  media.  Drew  accused  Forrestal, 
who  personally  witnessed  these  Bikini  testa, 
with  not  "having  paid  much  atienUon  to 
the  problem  "  while  building  MOO  million  In 
new  Navy  ships. 

Two  weeks  later,  March  1,  1949,  found  Pear- 
aon back  on  the  Ruhr  pitch  again  asserUng 
that  "Dillon,  Reed  and  Company  In  which 
Ptorreetal  was  a  partner,  had  extremely  close 
Ues  with  Germany  before  the  war  and  poured 
mlUiona  Into  German  cartels  which  later 
munlUoned  HlUer's  Army." 

Drew  was  apparenUy  franUc  because  For- 
restal was  still  in  office,  so.  he  now  con- 
venlenUy  forgot  that  anything  DUlon.  Reed 
did  was  before  1933  when  Hitler  took  power. 
Then  Uie  Stlnnes  controlled  Essen  and  the 
effort.  It  bean  repeaUng.  waa  to  aave  the 
Weimar  RepubUc.  Pearson  also  forgot, 
equally  oonvenlenUy.  that  Forrestal  was  one 
of  the  top  oommand  In  the  VS.  war  effort 
against  Bltler. 

These  are  IndlcaUve  of  Pearson's  per- 
aUtent  and  unrelenting  attacks  on  Porrestal 
to  induce  Truman  to  drop  a  man  who  all  bis 
close  friends  now  knew  to  be  very,  very  111. 
On  January  4,  1949,  for  example.  Pearson 
had  not  only  United  Forrestal  to  pouring 
"millions  Into  Oermany'  but  "in  backing  the 
mlUtary  in  the  struggle  against  the  civilians 
in  the  War  ProducUon  Board'  a  casual  com- 
ment em  a  still   unknown  struggle. 

TOr^m  also   accused   Porrestal   of   waging   a 
poorly   concealed    campaign    as 


impervlouaneas  to  the  results  of  his  "news' 
acUTlties, 

Pearson  had  based  his  years-long  campaign 
of  calumny  against  Porrestal  on  a  completely 
false  tale.  In  his  column  and  on  hundreds 
of  broadcast  stations,  Pearson  accused  For- 
restal of  running  away  and  leaving  his  wife 
to  deal  with  holdup  men  one  dark  night  in 
New  York  City. 

"I  would  state,"  said  Pearson,  "that  a  man 
who  runs  out  the  back  door  of  his  house  Into 
the  alley,  leaving  his  wife  to  deal  with  a 
Jewel  robber  alone,  would  not  appear  to  have 
the  courage  or  chivalry  to  be  the  best  Secre- 
tary of  NaUonal  Defenae." 

The  porrestal  Jewel  robbery  had  occurred 
July  2.  1937.  iome  time  before  the  Porrestals 
moved  from  New  Tork  to  Washington.  New 
Tork  City  detecUves  Tom  Tunney  and  Ruddy 
McLaughlin  broke  the  case  when  a  thief, 
whom  they  had  arrested  for  another  crime, 
confessed  to  the  Forrestal  robbery. 

Herman  Stlchman.  later  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  SUte  Housing  Authority,  bandied 
the  proeecuUon  at  the  thief  In  November. 

Jim  FMTestal.  BUchman  said,  was  asleep 
Inside  tbe  house  the  Porrestals  occupied  on 
Beekman  place  when  the  holdup  took  place 
outside  at  about  3  AM.  and  did  not  know 
what  had  happened  until  afterwards. 

Mrs  Porrestal  had  passed  the  evening 
with  friends  at  the  Hotel  Flasas  Persian 
Room.  At  about  a  quarter  of  two.  she  got 
Into  the  car  o«  Richard  B.  W-  HaU  who 
escorted  her  home.     When  Mr.  Hall's  dCiauf- 


"vlgorous   If    r -        _ 

^«!?;jn^'s"'jJ^'SS-ciur"o,'ls.  ^^^- ^si-r"- "  ""  """ " 


lira.  Ponastal  reported: 


The  President  (Roosevelt)  seemed  u>  en- 
joy the  story.  His  chief  comment  was: 
■Ixxk  up  the  transcript  In  a  aaXe  place  and 
keep  It  there.  Someone  wUl  try  to  steal  It." 
PearK>n  prefaced  this  oolumn  with  the 
words  "Very  lew  people  know  ot  sn  Incident 
which  occurred  a  Uttle  over  a  year  ago  at 
Porrestal's  Georgetown  mansion."  Thla  was 
the  one  true  remark  in  the  oolumn;  the  Inci- 
dent Pearson  reported  in  such  detail  Just  did 
not  take  place. 

On  May  27.  under  threat  ol  action  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  Pearson  was  forced  to  sign  s  mem- 
orandum that  WUson  did  not  use  any  device 
to  listen  In  on  any  such  conversation  and 
to  publish  a  retraction.  ThU  Drew  did 
on  May  SO.  Mr  Wllaon  waa.  In  fact,  such  a 
close  friend  of  Jim  Porrestal  that  be  helped 
arrange  the  detsUa  of  his  funeral. 

Although  PorreaUl'B  death  was  announced 
as  a  "suicide."  a  Catholic  priest  omdated  at 
the  burial  servlca.  ThU  U  against  usual 
Church  practice  In  the  case  of  suicide  and 
adds  a  queer  footnote  to  the  strange  death 
of  one  of  our  most  prominent  contemporary 
Americans. 

Drew  Pearson  can  take  It  either  way  he 
chooses:  U  Porrestal  was  not  a  suicide,  then 
Dttw  has  wantonly  libeled  the  memory  of  a 
dead  man;  If  Forrestal  did  In  fact  kill  him- 
self while  ol  unsound  mind,  then  Drew  helped 
drive  him  to  insanity  and  suicide  and  hence 
bears  a  moral  responsibility  lor  the  death 
of  an  ouutandlng  American  patriot  and  dedi- 
cated pubUc  servant . 

Jim  Porrestal's  ghost,  like  Banquo'a.  atUl 
walka  and  may  yet  destroy  Macbeth. 
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Tliu  Far  U  Is  ■  Fiihre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  vaantiA 
0>  THB  HOUSK  OF  BXPBSSDTtATV/Sa 

Tuetdaw,  March  1,  1967 
Mr.    WAMPLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Southwest  Tlines,  of  Pulaski,  Va..  la  one 
oJ    the    many    outstanding    newspaper* 
published  In  my  district.    Ite  editor,  Mr. 
Dan  Rocker,  recently  examined  the  com- 
munity action  program  In  the  Pulaski 
area  and  concluded  that,  to  this  point, 
the  program  Is  a  failure.    Because  of  the 
continuing   Interest   in   this  subject.   I 
would  like  to  caU  Mr.  Rooker's  column 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues: 
TBxr»  VMM  It  la  *  PAinjm« 
(By  Dan  Booker) 
A>  fu  ss  I  can  dettrmlne  PuluU  County's 
veralon  *f  the  poverty  program,   the  Oom- 
munltyTlcUon  Program,  ha«  but  one  accom- 
pUatunent  and  tbat  baa  been  the  spending 
of  admlnlatrauve  Junda.     On  the  local  le»«l. 
as  on   the  naOonal  le»el.  the  program  haa 
turned  out  to  be  juat  another  waste  at  tax- 
payers' money. 

Therea  an  old  aaylng  that  talk  U  cheap. 
That  saying  haa  been  debunked  by  the  CAP 
because  the  CAP  la  moetly  talk  and  laat  year 
that  talk  cost  over  SIOO.OOO  In  admlnlatra- 
U»e  expenses  (or  the  Wythe-Bland-Smytb- 
PuJaskl  Development  Corp  or  which  Pulaski 
County's  CAP  la  a  part. 

Thla  year  the  federal  government  wanu 
to  cut  administrative  expensee  for  the  area 
poverty  programs  to  approxlmauly  gflO.- 
009  ...  at  least.  II  thla  la  done,  talk  wUl  be 
slightly  leas  expensive  during  the  coming 
year. 

Creatively  speaking  the  program  can  point 
to  one  ouutandlng  accomplishment.  It  haa 
created  a  nook  ol  bureaucratic  )oba  giving 
employment  to  people  who  have  the  akilU 
and  abilities  to  do  Juat  as  well  In  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy. 

When  the  program  was  created  1  Informed 
olBclala  heading  It  up  that  The  Southwest 
•ninsa  Intended  to  be  very  critical.  We  were 
going  to  watch  expenditures,  acUvltiee  and 
rceuita;  and,  if  there  waa  waste  we  would 
point  It  out. 

TruthiuUy  we've  had  some  dlfflculttea  in 
keeping  track  of  the  CAP.  Lsat  Sunday,  In 
response  to  a  serlea  of  questions  submitted  to 
Dudley  Oldham,  former  locaj  director,  we 
carried  a  rather  extensive  article  alxMlt  the 
local  poverty  program.  But  In  the  anal  an- 
alysis the  arUcle  contained  nothing  but 
brood  generalizations.  Not  one  jpeciOc  ac- 
complishment-was singled  out. 

When  I  quizzed  the  Southwest  Tlmea  re- 
porter who  Is  assigned  to  the  CAP  asking 
wby  we  were  not  getting  s[>eclflc  Information, 
I  was  told  that  questions  asking  lor  specific 
answers  had  been  submitted  to  the  CAP 
office  but  answers  had  not  been  forthcoming. 
It  seems  that  the  only  program  directly  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  CAP  office  la  one  that 
provides  employment  lor  27  boys  for  two 
hours  each  day.  These  boys  do  work  around 
the  schools  and  did  some  work  on  the  fair 
grounds. 

The  one  program  that  mertu  support  Is  the 
Head  Start  program  In  effect  last  summer. 
But  this  program  waa  admlnlatered  by  the 
Pulaski  County  School  Boerd  with  funda 
amounting  to  MO.OOfl  coming  through  the 
area  poverty  office.  Head  Start  was  carried 
out  enUrely  by  school  personnel. 

There  la  another  program  In  existence  that 
gives  every  appearance  of  sutccess  and  hits 
at  the  core  of  our  poverty  problem.  This  Is 
the  Adult  Education  program  wiuoh  has  bstn 


underway  In  the  local  school  system  alnce 
last  October.  But  here  again,  this  U  ad- 
mlnutered  and  operated  by  our  county  school 
system.  Funds  come  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Bducauon  as  the  dlstnbuuve  agency 
for  the  federal  government  The  local  pov- 
erty office  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 


Blame  for  inaction  cannot  necessarily  be 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  local  <>""•"*! 
too  many  federal  programs  thU  one  la  bagged 
down  with  senaeless  red  taps.  It  U  sup- 
posed to  be  a  democratic  outfit  which  pushes 
for  the  poor  to  determine  what  Is  needed. 
Every  effort  U  made  to  get  the  poor  In- 
volved In  the  actual  operation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  some  programs  have  been  more  or  leas 
put  on  probation  because  there  wasn't 
enough  representaUon  from  among  the  poor 
claaaes. 

I  never  have  been  able  to  figure  that  out. 
If  poor  people  are  smart  enough  to  run  pro- 
grams that  run  Uito  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  how  come  they  are  poor 
In  the  first  place? 

Nationally,  the  poverty  program  U  one 
gigantic  flop:  locally  It  gives  every  appear- 
ance of  following  the  same  pattern.  The  fed. 
eral  government  refuses  to  work  through  ex- 
IsUng  agenclea  even  though  these  agencies 
such  as  our  School  Board  and  our  Welfare 
Department  have  long  records  of  efficiency 
and  great  experience  In  getting  value  tor 
each  dollar  spent. 

Last  Tuesday  a  four  column  headline  on 
page  one  announced  that  the  County  Wel- 
fare Department  had  pared  lU  budget  by 
g73  740.  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  to  hesr 
the  CAP  come  back  and  say,  "See  what  we've 
done.  We've  reduced  poverty  to  the  extent 
that  the  Welfare  Department  can  cut  Its 
budget." 

That  of  course,  would  be  a  flight  of 
imaglnaUon.  The  county  Welfare  Depart- 
ment under  the  direction  of  Andrew  Oott 
haa  become  an  agency  which  seeks  not  to 
perpetuate  Itself  with  ever  Increasing  ap- 
propriations, but  which,  instead,  seema  U)  be 
makUig  an  earnest  effort  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness by  eliminating  welfare  need. 

For  those  of  you  who  would  like  to  make 
a  comparison  between  the  CAP  and  the  Wel- 
fare Department,  I  earnestly  suggest  that 
you  look  In  last  Sunday's  special  edition  on 
Page  «  of  the  fourth  section.  There  you 
will  find  an  article  beaded  "Welfare:  More 
Than  Money  "  It  was  written  by  Andrew 
Gott.  It  U  hard-hitting  and  sets  forth  a 
moat  practical  attitude  towards  welfare.  On 
the  same  page  an  article  headed  "CAP:  Hope 
For  Future"  consists  of  s  series  of  questions 
and  answers  written  by  Dudley  Oldham.  It 
Is  a  mass  of  generalisations  leaving  the 
reader  still  wondering  what  on  earth  U 
being  accomplished  .  .      specifically. 

I  have  been  rather  free  with  my  opinions 
concerning  the  CAP.  Jt  may  be  that  I  have 
been  unfair.  If  io  I  would  welcome  an 
answer  by  anyone  connected  with  the  CAP 
who  can  tell  ua  specifically  what  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  .  .  .  not  generalizations,  but  specifics. 


recently.  I  waa  deeply  saddened  by  his 
death,  both  because  he  was  a  gentleman 
and  a  friend,  and  because  he  was  a  fair 
and  Objective  newswrtter.  His  coverage 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature  and  Missouri 
political  campaigns  was  Intelligent  and 
Informative  and  his  death  Is  a  tragic  loss 
to  the  news  profession.  His  truly  cred- 
itable service  was  characterized  In  an 
editorial  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
on  Pebruary  28.  1967.  which  I  enter  in 
the  Record: 

HxBsaST  TasSK 
Herbert  Trask  had  none  of  the  character- 
Istlcs  of  Hollywood's  "Front  Page"  reporters. 
He  had  a  quiet  voice,  a  kindly  manner  and 
endless  patience  In  listening.  Hs  was  reccg- 
nlzed  as  a  gentleman  by  aU  who  encountered 
him  In  his  many  years  as  the  Post -D  (spa  tcA'i 
chief  writer  on  Missouri  politics  and  poUU- 
clana.  Determined,  above  all,  to  be  fair  to 
bis  readers,  he  always  was  fair  to  those 
about  whom  he  wrote. 

His  experience  gave  him  so  deep  an  insight 
Into  human  character  tliat  lie  waa  not  sur- 
prised by  aberrations.  But  he  never  adopted 
the  cynical  view  that  there  is  no  improving 
men  and  their  InaUtutlons.  That  is  why  he 
took  a  specUl  Interest  In  young  leglsUtora, 
beginning  their  first  Urms  with  s  determina- 
tion to  reshape  affairs  according  to  their 
IdeaU.  He  felt  for  them  as  they  discovered 
the  barrtere  to  reform  sometimes  raised  by 
the  experienced  veterans  of  Jefferson  City. 
And  he  was  saddened  when  one  of  these 
young  men,  succumbing  to  dlslllualonment, 
quit  the  political  battlefield. 

He  waa  reluctant  to  blame  auch  departing 
warriors  for  lacking  a  patience  equal  to  his 
own.  He  also  wss  sware  tiiat  wisdom  waa 
not  always  and  solely  at  the  service  of  young 
reformers.  He  recognised  that  poUtical 
progress  wss  to  be  achieved  only  by  un- 
relenting pursuit,  and  by  striving  to  make 
the  people  ever  more  awars  of  their  Inter- 
ests Thla  takes  time:  and  Herbert  Traak,  a 
reporter  this  newspaper  wlU  miss.  ga»»  it  all 
the  time  he  bad. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  uissonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATTVES 

ruesday.  More*  T,  19t7 

Mr,  CURTIS,     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Herbert  A. 

Trask,  a  political  reporter  for  the  St. 

Louis  Post-Olspatch,  who  passed  awajr 


Gcttiof  More  for  Lcn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPBESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1967 
Mr,  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  to  an  excellent  editorial  In  the 
Dally  Oklahoman  concerning  the  Human 
Investment  Act.  * 

I  am  counted  among  the  more  than  150 
Republicans  who  sponsored  this  bill, 
which  Is  designed  to  provide  an  Incentive 
to  American  business  In  the  training  of 
the  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
The  editorial  follows: 

OsmNo  Moss  ro*  Lass 
If  common  sense  were  the  only  criterion  to 
be  considered  bj  Congrem  In  Its  legislative 
dellberstlons,  the  Hximan  Investment  Act 
perhaps  would  be  law  already.  Drawn  up  by 
Missouri's  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  and  Jointly 
sponsored  by  more  than  ISO  of  hU  feUow 
Republicans,  It  has  been  Introduced  In  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

Nearly  two  million  Jobs  currenUy  are 
vacant  for  want  of  employes  with  the  necea- 
aary  skills.  Curtis"  bUi  would  attack  this 
problem  in  the  sUnpleat.  quickest,  and  most 


effective  way  possible  by  suthoriring  federal 
participation,  via  tax  credits.  In  mssslve  on- 
the-job  training  programs  run  by  the  em- 
Dloyers  who  actually  need  the  workers. 

The  premise,  says  Curtis  U  that  "the  moat 
effecUve  Job  trainer  In  the  nation  haa  alwaya 
been  the  free  enterprise  economy.  Bualneas 
and  labor,  working  together,  have  consist- 
ently been  able  to  conceive  and  develop  sound 
training  programs  superior  In  quality  to— 
and  minus  the  Inefficiency  Inherent  In— gov- 
ernment-operated programs." 

Curtis  Introduced  a  slmUar  bill  In  the  8»th 
Congress.  It  failed,  according  to  the  St. 
Louis  Olobe-Democrat,  "largely  because  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  the  poverty  war  still  hsdnt 
crystallsed  ■"  Now,  says  the  paper  In  urging 
passage  of  the  act.  "numerous  Instances  of 
waste  and  Inefficiency  In  the  programs  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  hsve 
turned  public  opinion  against  this  method  ol 
Job  training." 

"The  Human  Investment  Act  would  give  sli 
employers,  whether  Urge  or  small,  a  10  per- 
cent tax  credit  toward  certain  specified  ex- 
penses In  both  the  training  of  prospective 
employes  for  company  Jobs  and  the  retain- 
ing of  present  employes  for  more  demand- 
ing Jobs  with  the  company. 

It  thus  would  attack  directly  a  factor  un- 
derlying much  of  the  unemployment  in  this 
day  of  fast  technological  change— manpower 
obsoleacence. 

"The  Curtis  plan  not  only  promises  a  com- 
mon-sense solution  to  an  urgent  problem, 
but  promises  also  a  decrease  In  federal  par- 
ticipation and  an  Increase  In  efficiency,  all 
at  a  substantial  saving  to  the  taxpayer. 


Fifty  Years  of  CommDnist  Threat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KAMBAJ9 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1967 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Topeka. 
Kans..  Sunday  Capital-Journal  for  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1967,  has  seen  fit  to  editorialize 
on  "50  Years  of  Communist  Threat, "  and 
It  Is  such  an  exceUent  summary  of  what 
communism  is  and  what  it  is  not  that  I 
reel  that  these  observations  should  be  on 
me  In  every  congressional  office.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoiiD.  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  It 
be  read,  clipped,  and  kept  on  file.  The 
editorial  follows. 

Firrr  Team  or  coumvuibt  thkeat 

Thto  year  marki  the  50th  aiiniver»ary  ot 

communl»m.  the  greaWBt  Boclal.  political  and 

economic  cancer  to  be  found  In  the  entire 

record  of  history. 

PUty  year*  l»  a  long  lime,  more  than 
enough  for  a  fundamental  aesesBment.  The 
record,  since  1917  alone,  provides  more  evi- 
dence than  one  can  use  to  show  that  oom- 
munlam  Is  a  fraud,  a  deiualon,  a  conspiracy, 
ft  device  for  corrupUon  and  deRcneratlon.  and 
B  means  through  which  the  abnormal,  sub- 
normal  psychotic -neurotic  Uberal*  and  other 
deviates  and  rejecu.  apewned  in  Increaalng 
projwrtloD  by  a  growing  population  are  en- 
abled to  eiplolt  the  Ignorance,  apathy  and 
inertia  of  the  maaaee  of  the  people. 

Communism  la  not  the  name  of  a  political 
phUosophy.  It  does  not  Identify  a  religion. 
It  does  not  provide  the  label  for  an  economic 
system.  It  does  not  Identify  an  alternative 
to  capltallam.  It  Is  not  what  it  U  suppoMd 
to  be.  It  la  not  aa  repreMnted.  It  la  not 
eetabUahed  by.  or  run  (or.  the  benefit  c€  the 


working  people  It  Is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
anyone — except  a  few  leaders,  temporartly  In 
front  of  It.  and  a  few  buhdred  conspirators, 
temporarily  behind   it  as  a  front. 

Communism  U  a  conspiracy,  which  the 
leaders,  as  a  small  group,  are  using  to  get 
complete  control  of  every  country  and  every 
person  In  the  world,  and  for  nothing  but 
power  and  profit  to  the  relatively  few  In- 
siders, who  run  It  behind  the  scenes. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Council,  which  warns  that  unless  the 
Dnlted  States  takes  stronger  stands  than  It 
has  been  and  It  now  taking  communism 
could  do  Just  what  U  feet  out  to  do.  conquer 
the  world. 

The  council.  In  lU  Economic  Council  let- 
ter 641.  warns  that  the  principal  features  of 
the  propaganda  by  Communist*  In  the  Dnlted 
States,  which  they  have  Implemented  through 
countless  fronts  and  sympathisers  over  the 
years,  reveal  even  more  about  their  real  pur- 
pose.    These  include: 

Peaceful  eoejdstence:  peace  at  any  price; 
world  disarmament;  one-world  government; 
east-west  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc; 
infiltrate  every  state  and  city;  preach  athe- 
ism; promote  "Destroy  the  Fsmlly";  promote 
class  wsr<are;  insUgate  all  kinds  of  vice  and 
dcgeneraUon.  especially  among  the  youth; 
instigate  disrespect  and  contempt  for  law 
and  order.  especlaUy  smoung  the  youth;  dU- 
parage  everything  and  everybody  that  made 
a  nation  prosperous,  etrong  and  respected; 
deride  the  armed  forces,  especially  the  police: 
stress  and  magnify  all  ihe  undent  problenu 
of  humanity;  destroy  the  a ntl- Communist 
niovement;  destroy  palrtoUsm 

Plfty  years  ol  the  results  of  anything  In- 
volving so  many  people  should  provide  more 
evidence  for  an  assessment  than  can  be  used. 
A  few  ol  the  high  points  with  respect  to  com- 
munism should  be  sufflclent. 

Plrst  and  foremost,  the  council  points  out. 
If  the  fact  that  countries  with  populations 
approaching  one  billion  have  been  brought 
under  the  tyranny  of  communism  and  kept 
under  for  nuny  years.  Are  the  people  of 
these  countries  better  off  In  1M1  than  they 
were  In  1B17.  before  they  were  swallowed  up 
by  communism?  Not  Not  one  country  *n 
the  world  that  has  come  under  communism 
Is  belter  off  than  It  was  before. 

Haa  the  cause  of  peace  been  advanced? 
The  answer  again  Is  negaOve.  There  Is  leas 
peace  in  the  world  In  1987  than  in  1817. 
Convereely.  there  Is  more  war  In  the  world 
than  there  waa  in  1817. 

Have  the  propositions  of  communism  been 
effecUve  In  a  construcUve  sense,  and  have 
they  been  demonstrated  to  be  sound?  Again, 
the  answer  la  no.  All  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures ol  communism  have  been  shown  clearly 
to  be  fallacies,  fantasies  and  ravings  of  dis- 
ordered minds. 

The  council  says,  some  achievements"  of 
communism  Include; 

The  murder  of  between  60  million  and  M 

mUUon  people  in  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Destruction   of   the   Russian    Empire   and 

the  cultures,   economies   and   wealth   of  »U 

satellite  nations. 

■nauvement  of  the  people  of  Russia  and 
all  satellite  naUona— over  900  million. 

The  eelabllahment  of  perpetual  war.  revo- 
lution and  chaos  in  most  of  the  world. 

Spread  of  the  clouds  of  intrigue,  psycho- 
logical warfare,  degeneration  and  destruction 
throughout  the  world. 

Establishment  and  expansion  of  a  world- 
wide war  on  Christianity  and  religion. 

Estobllshment  of  a  world  economy  In 
liquidation. 

Fifty  years  of  conim\uilsn\  would  not  have 
been  posalble  unices  it  had  been  preceded  by 
St  least  50  years  ol  socialism  There  U  some- 
thing to  the  Jest  that  the  dlfTerence  between 
soclallam  and  communism  Is  but  one  gener- 
stton.  Socialism,  theoretically.  Is  aupposed 
to  be  predicated  on  the  ownership  and  oper- 
ftUoD  oC  the  instruments  of  production  and 
dlstrlbuUoo  by  the   eute.    communism   U 


supposed  to  be  predicated  on  the  ownership 
and  opermtlon  of  everything,  including  fi- 
people.  by  the  state.  One  la  partial  absolut- 
ism; the  other  is  total  absolutism  . 

81nce  the  early  IBOO's.  socialism  e>5temati- 
cally  has  been  operated  from  Europe  to  pe.ic- 
trate  the  United  States. 

The  council  says  a  strong  Impetus  waa  given 
to  this  British  thrust  toward  undermining 
snd  weakening  the  US  economy  by  John 
Maynard  Keynes  who  hypnotised  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  with  his  loan -expenditure  mesmer- 
ism. The  forces  that  control  the  world  be- 
hind the  scenes  iwturally  have  continued  the 
Keynes  sophistries  and  extended  them,  be- 
cause they  served  so  well  to  keep  economics 
professors  of  unlversiUes  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States  In  pursuit  of  socialist  lantasle*. 
Why  has  communism  lasted  for  60  >ear» 
if  It  Is  without  a  scintilla  of  justification? 
The  answer  la  that,  because  of  half-baked 
education.  It  represents  a  package  of  plaus- 
ible sophistries,  used  to  exploit  the  wesk- 
nesses  and  yearninga  of  the  masses,  and  to 
provide  a  smoke  screen  behind  which  a 
limited  few  can  carry  on  an  incredible  con- 
spiracy for  world  control  and  domination 

This  throws  Ught  on  why  the  force*  which 
have  maintained  communlBn,  twcause  It  is 
a  useful  front,  were  able  to  use  It  to  imple- 
ment virtual  control  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  VS.  government  under  Roosevelt .  and 
maintain  control  for  a  generation,  the  coun- 
cil says.  By  infiltration  at  all  levels  they 
blunted  opposition  most  eflecUvely.  It  also 
throws  light  on  why  the  same  forces  have 
been  able  to  build  up  complete  control  and 
domination  of  France,  and  to  use  it  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  contlnuoualy  to  ad- 
vance their  worldwide  program.  It  gives  an 
idea  as  to  why  those  running  things  were  able 
to  Uquldate  the  British  Empire  and  are  now 
able  to  use  the  head  of  the  British  govern- 
ment as  though  he  were  a  puppet  on  a  string 
It  further  reveals  how  so  many  professors, 
so  many  mintstera  and  aome  labor  leaders  In 
the  Dnlted  SUtes  unwittingly  have  been 
seduced  Into  serving  the  interests  of  com- 
munism. 

In  addition  t^cre  has  been  simulation, 
dissimulation  and  dissembling  on  every 
hand,  such  as  that  of  Uarahal  Tito,  As  of 
Nov.  8.  1946.  he  was  reported  by  Contlnenul 
News  Service  to  have  said : 

"Our  collaboration  with  capitalism  during 
the  war  which  has  recenUy  ended  by  no 
meana  signifies  that  we  shall  prolong  our 
slllance  with  it  in  the  future  On  the  con- 
trary, the  capitalistic  forces  constitute  our 
natural  enemy,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
helped  us  to  defeat  their  most  dangerous 
representative.  It  may  happen  that  we  shall 
again  decide  to  mAke  use  of  their  aid.  but 
always  with  the  sole  aim  of  accelerating 
their  final  ruin." 

Commui^m  largely  explRlns  World  War  I 
World  War  11.  Korea  and  Vietnam  The 
hidden  hand  haa  to  have  perpetual  war 

So  the  reaponalbte  forces  In  the  Dnlted 
States  have  been  swept  along  and  have  been 
unable  to  change  course,  despite  election  re- 
sulu  and  changes  In  leadership  Penetra- 
tion and  manipuiaUon  of  the  thought- 
control  syBtem  have  made  it  possible  to 
utIliiKe  subjective  conditioning  to  maintain 
the  desired  state  of  mind  as  to  communism 
SkUlful  exploitation  of  that  basic  deficiency 
of  the  Anglo-Saton  mind — Its  total  lack  of 
ability  to  comprehend  intrigue— has  kept 
lawyers  and  busmess  leaders  from  real  op- 
poaitlon  to  communism.  In  fact,  a  great 
many  have  l>een  so  bemused  by  It  as  to  act 
like  coUaboratlonista  In  arrangements  for 
thdr  own  funeral. 

All  of  which  fiU  the  patter  ss  attributed 
to  Lenin : 

"First  we  take  Eastern  Europe  Next  the 
maasee  of  Asia.  TTien  we  shall  encircle  that 
last  bastion  of  cSpitallsm,  the  Dnlted  States. 
We  ahall  not  have  to  attack.  It  wiU  fall  like 
an  over-rtpe  fruit  Into  our  hands." 
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u  u.  ^^  «»..  -n- am  ^^J.    u,  u,  pay  tribute  to  the  memon,  of  thi;    J^^^irJ^nr.CLSi'Sr.'^^^'S;^'^ 


»  fMt.    The  Mcond  itop  la  partUUy  tmtan. 
wbKt  Ert  you  ffOlBff  to  do  to  prevent  tbo 
third    "tap.    the    take-orer    of    the    Pnltad 
Statea? 


The  Jotepk  G.  We«^  Pmt  W,  DepartmcBt 
of  the  DUtrict  of  ColuibU,  AmeriuB 
Lepoa 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


ouUtaniUng  American  citizen.  The 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation  Individually  expressed 
their  admiration  for  West  Virginia's  na- 
tive son. 

Because  of  the  ceremonies  In  Washing- 
ton on  March  3,  the  name  Joseph  G. 
Weeda  wUl  live  as  long  as  we  have  an 
American  Legion. 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF  wawr  vrmciNlA 
IN  TKE  HODSI  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuaday.  March  7.  1967 
Mr.  KEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday 
evening,  March  2.  1967.  the  late  Joseph 
G    Weeda  was  honored  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  by  the  American  Legion. 

The  members  of  Housing  Post  No.  66. 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  American  Legion,  were  deter- 
mined to  honor  the  memory  of  our  past 
post  commander,  Joseph  G.  Weeda.  who 
served  the  American  Legion  and  all  vel- 
eran5  so  effectively. 

Mr.  Weeda.  who  died  in  1962.  was  a 
prominent  Washington  attorney  and 
civic  leader.  In  addition  to  serving  as 
commander  of  Housing  Post  No  66,  he 
held  many  departmental  offices  including 
vice  commander  and  department  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  serving  as  national  executive 
committeeman  of  the  department. 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  determination, 
the  members  voted  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  held  on  February  2, 
1967.  to  change  the  name  of  the  post  to 
the  Joseph  G.  Weeda  Post  No.  66. 

On  March  2,  the  replacement  perma- 
nent charter  was  formally  presented  to 
Post  Commander  Robert  Rellhan  by  Na- 
tional Vice  Commander  Harry  V.  Klein. 
Jr    of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  significant  day 
In  the  life  of  the  American  Legion. 

It  was  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  an  historic  day  In  the  history  of 
post  No.  66. 

It  Is  true  that  the  highest  recognition 
within  the  gift  of  an  American  Legion 
post  to  one  of  Its  members  is  to  give, 
by  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
post,  a  life  membership  In  the  American 
Legion. 

It  Is  equally  true,  there  is  no  higher 
recognition  within  the  American  L«glon 
than  the  naming  of  an  American  Legion 
post,  by  vote  of  Its  members,  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  a  departed  comrade. 

It  was  fitting  and  proper  that  Mr. 
Weeda'a  widow  and  members  of  the 
Weeda  family  were  guests  of  honor. 

In  addition  to  National  Vice  Com- 
mander Klein  and  Commander  Rellhan. 
also  participating  In  the  ceremonies  were 
Department  Commander  Hy  Wayne  and 
the  national  guard  of  honor,  under  the 
auspices  of  Maj.  Harry  Q.  MUler.  The 
entire  stall  of  the  department  and  Gen. 
Bill  Doyle,  p»5t  department  commander 
of  New  Jereey.  Joined  friend*  of  the  fam- 


Jadfe  Frank  rukcr,  of  Clinlon,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7.  1967 
Mr.  NfYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  respected  jurists  In  my  district  and 
the  State  of  Indiana.  Judge  Prank  Fish- 
er Of  Clinton,  recently  passed  away  and 
his  untimely  death  has  left  a  great  void 
in  the  ranks  of  all  who  worked  for  Jus- 
tice for  all  people.  Judge  Fisher,  at  the 
a«e  of  51.  was  a  veteran  of  18  years  as 
judge  of  the  Vermillion  Circuit  Court. 

For  many  years.  I  was  privileged  to 
count  Judge  Fisher  as  my  friend.  He 
was  a  man  of  many  talents  who  had 
served  with  unselfish  devotion  his  com- 
munity, the  youth  of  the  Nation,  and  his 
less  fortunate  neighbors. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  thoughts  of  another  personal 
friend  of  his.  George  L.  Carey,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  IJaily  Clintonlan.  who 
best  described  our  mutual  feeling  of  loss 
In  the  following  editorial: 

Jttdce  Pkank  Fishxb 
How  slender  the  thread  oX  our  llveal 
Yesterday.  Judge  Prank  Fiaher  bad  reached 
the  high  point  of  a  aucceaBfuJ  ll/e.  Be  waa 
one  of  Indiana's  moat  respected  and  popular 
Judgea.  He  had  Juat  been  elected  to  a  new 
term  which  would  carry  him  near  retire- 
ment age  He  bad  received  ttoe  hlgheat  poa- 
slble  honor*  from  the  Maaonlc  bodies,  the 
Boy  Scout*  erf  America  and  otbef  groups. 
He  waa  starting  hla  'term  aa  Potentate  of 
Zor«h  Shrine,  the  climax  of  a  decade  of  hard 
work  to  achieve  this  honored  ofBce.  The 
best  years  of  hli  life  lay  ahead. 

Today,  his  thousands  of  trlendi  mourn  his 
death. 

Frank  Fisher  was  probably  the  beat  friend 
I  have  ever  had.  Although  our  Interesu 
and  our  paths  had  diverged  a  bit  In  recent 
yean,  there  was  a  tlma  when  we  were  vir- 
tua.lly  inaeparable.  I  think  cither  ol  us 
would  have  endangered  hla  Ufa  for  the  other 
.  and  I  expect,  were  the  carda  down,  we 
would  have  today.  Maybe  It  waa  because 
we  knew  ths  hard  times  together  that  we 
were  Buch  close  Irtends.  Perhapa  It  was  be- 
cause 1  knew  the  deeper  aide  of  his  nature 
Lhat  I  re«pected  the  Judge  so  much. 

He  waa  a  self-made  mui  In  the  bast  Amert- 
can  tradition.  Tod*y,  were  hs  to  start  his 
life  over  again,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  clsaalfled  as  "dlBadvautAged."  Bs 
would  have  been  a  J07  to  generals  In  the 
War  on  Poverty.  For  Frank  knew  poverty 
once — et*rk.  hard  porerty.  when  a  oaa  0* 
pork  and  beAns  eaten  In  the  back  room  of 
Ms  little  office  was  a  treat. 

He  was  bom  with  no  sUver  spooa  1&  hla 
mouth  but  detarmlnation  in  hla  haetrt.  Os 
gained  his  legAl  education  tb*  bard  wfty. 


Prank  Milter  and  attendl2i«  1 
Voorbees  Law  School  at  Terre  Haute.  The 
chances  arc  today,  be  might  never  be  able 
to  gain  a  taw  degree  at  all.  for  requirements 
have  changed  and  It  U  harder  for  a  young 
man  to  get  a  start.  Prank  Miller,  whose 
heart  was  as  big  aa  aU  out-of-doors,  took  the 
ambitious,  motherless  young  man  under  his 
wing  and  gained  his  undying  love. 

I  remember  Frank  when  he  flrat  came  to 
Clinton  Just  a  few  months  after  I  had  bought 
an  almost -bankrupt  Clintonlan  on  a  "nlckle 
and  a  prayer."  He  wss  no  more  than  21 
years  old  and  looked  younger.  He  and  an 
associate  set  up  Uwlr  little  office  on  Black- 
man  street  and  settled  down  to  starve  out 
the  depression.  They  almost  literally 
starved.  The  going  was  too  rough  for  his 
associate,  but  Prank  stuck  It  out. 

He  went  Into  politics  and  ft^lks  laughed  at 
the  Idea  of  a  mere  boy.  almost  a  stranger 
at  that,  Uklng  on  an  old  party  wbeelhorse 
for  the  nomination  for  prosecutor.  Tbey  all 
laughed  except  Prank.  He  Just  drove  his 
battered  old  car  all  over  the  county  and 
knocked  on  every  door  In  It.  When  they 
counted  the  votes  he  bad  won  the  nomina- 
tion and  later  the  elecUon  as  prosecutor. 

Then  came  the  war  end  another  at  the 
disappointments  he  sometlmea  met  with. 
He  had  earned  on  R.O.T.C.  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  and  several  times  asked 
to  be  called  to  active  duty.  Each  time  be 
was  turned  down  because  of  juvenile  TB 
scars  on  his  lungs.  Finally  he  was  honw- 
ably  discharged  .  .  .  only  to  be  drafted  later 
as  a  private. 

He  was  bitter  but  not  discouraged.  He 
applied  the  same  poUtlcal  ablUty  be  applied 
to  everything,  to  regaining  his  commission. 
He  got  It  back,  the  hard  way:  he  was  even 
credited  with  "lost"  time  and  he  emerged 
from  the  army  a  capUln.  Later  he  became 
a  colonel  In  the  reserves. 

Few  men  have  had  greater  political  ability 
than  Frank.  He  made  friends  more  eaaUy 
than  anyone  I  have  ever  known  and  he  kept 
them.  Because  he  liked  them  and  the;  liked 
him,  himdreds  of  democrats  voted  for  Ihe 
staunch  young  repubUcan  in  every  election. 
He  always  "ran  scared"  and  he  pounded  every 
door  m  the  county  during  the  campaigns. 
I  always  thought  he  could  have  gone  on  to 
congress  but  he  enjoyed  being  Judge. 

Perhaps  he  enjoyed  It  because  he  had  a 
fine  legal  mind  and  waa  a  firm,  but  kindly 
Judge  He  waa  so  greaUy  respected  among 
the  legal  profession  that  an  unusual  numt»er 
of  cases  were  venued  to  Vermillion  county 
from  elsewhere.  HU  concern  with  JuvenUe 
delinquency  was  Intense,  as  was  hU  interest 
in  young  people  In  general. 

Sc»mehow  he  never  lost  his  youthful  out- 
look. He  worked  with  Boy  ScouU  for  years, 
hiked  weary  miles  with  them  and  "slept  In 
the  mud"  with  them.  He  received  Soout- 
lng'8  highest  honor,  the  Silver  Beaver. 

This  same  intensity  of  service  he  gave  to 
fraternal  orders  and  received  in  return  the 
highest  honors  they  could  bestow.  He  was 
a  33rd  Degree  Mason,  a  past  officer  In  many 
lodges  and  a  popular  member  of  a  doeen. 

The  tragedy  of  his  life  was  probobly  the 
fact  that  he  was  cut  down  while  starting  his 
■j^^x  as  Potentate  of  Zorah  Shrine  at  Terre 
Haute.  Being  Potentate  means  a  lot  more 
than  Jxist  serving  as  "president"  of  a  group. 
A  Shrine  Potentate  la  almoet  a  potentate  In 
fact  as  well  as  fancy 

He  works  a  dozen  years  to  achieve  the 
honor;  he  handles  a  Urge  and  complicated 
business  and  he  enjoys  mimy  honors  and 
M-lvUegss,  some  of  which  extend  into  hla 
later  life.  Frank  was  denied  all  that  be  had 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

But  he  waa  not  denied.  In  hla  rather  short 
life,  things  that  many  men  never  achieve. 
He  had  thousands  of  f  rtenda.  He  was  heaped 
with  hohora.    He  was  respected  In  bis  pro- 
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feuloQ  and  •bov<  all  he  wm  loTed.  He  fu«] 
life  wlUi  >  tough  mnd  q<ilp-  Be  but  a  ttory 
for  every  ocoilon  and  a  kindly  word  for  erexy 
man.  But  he  waa  a  man  of  deep  oonrlcOona. 
deep  Indulgence  and  great  underetandlng. 
Be  wUl  be  aadly  mlased. 


I  want  to  Me  Stamford  again,  but  If  tb* 
bombing!  of  North  Vietnam  arc  «opp«d. 
ch&licea  are  I  never  WIU- 

I  am  31  yean  old  and  have  lived  In  Stam- 
ford all  my  life.  At  preaent  I'm  eervlng  with 
the  PliBt  Marine  DlvUlon.  Hoadquartma  Bat- 
talion In  Da  Nang.  South  Vietnam. 

L.  Cpl.  WnxUM  T.  RoauMMKXo. 


Hah  North  Vietawn  BombiM?— M«riM 
C»n<  It  DudiT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OV  OOHnnECTlCOT 
01  IHB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESKNTATIVEa 

Tueiday.  March  7,  1967 
Mr  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  readers 
of  the  SUmforf  AdvocaU  In  ConnecUcut 
were  exposed  reoenOy  to  some  of  the 
frustrations  of  one  of  their  neighbors 
who  Is  now  a  soldier  In  Vietnam.  In  this 
instance  the  soldier's  frustraUons  were 
with  those  Americans  who  anguish  over 
the  war  whUe  sitting  at  home. 

All  Americana  have  the  right  to  speak. 
peUtlon.  and  object.  But.  they  also  have 
have  the  responslbUity  to  consider  the 
basis  and  ramifications  of  their  expres- 
sions. ^ 

The  foUowlng  Is  L.  Cpl.  William  Ro- 
mannello's  letter— hU  questions  point  to 
how  Uttle  the  pain  of  this  war  we  at  home 
experience: 

Halt  Noiith  Viet  Bombing?— Mas  ink 
Cau^   It   Dkaolt 
Editor.  Stamford  Advocate: 
Recently  I  read  an  arUcle  In  January  lAtb 
Stamford    Advocate    concerning    a    peUUon 
from  462  faculty  membera  from  Tale  Unl- 
veralty  to  President  Johnson  urging  an  un- 
condlUonal  halt   to  the   bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

The  spokesman  for  the  group  of  peUtlonees 
waa  Professor  of  Psychology  WllUam  Keeaen. 
I'd  like  to  know  more  about  Mr.  Kesaen. 
I'd  like  to  know  If  he  has  ever  been  In  a 
rtce  paddy  fighting  for  his  Ufe  while  Viet 
Cong,  Bupplied  from  the  north,  laid  down  a 
base  of  tire  on  him  and  his  friends. 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  met  a  very 
elusive  enemy  on  his  own  terms.  In  his  awn 
territory,  in  130  degree  heat. 

I'd  like  to  know  if  he's  ever  uttered  the 
wortls.  "Please.  Ood.  bring  me  back  from  this 
patrol." 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  seen  innocent 
Vietnamese  civilians  beaten  to  death  by 
Communist  terrorists. 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  been  shot  at 
and  ootridnt  shoot  hack  because  civilians 
were  In  the  area. 

I'd  like  to  know  if  he's  ever  been  mortared 
by  Communist  troops  supplied  from  the 
north. 

I'd  like  to  know  if  he's  ever  wen  bU 
buddy's  guts  s(>read  out  in  front  of  him  be- 
cause a  grenade  frcMn  the  north  blew  him 
apart - 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  heard  his 
buddy  yell.  "Oh  my  Ood.  I've  been  hit." 

I'd  like  to  know  If  he's  ever  seen  a  man 
blown  completely  In  half  by  a  North  Vietna- 
mese booby  trap  and  live  Just  long  enough 
to  yell,  "Oh  Ood.  help  me." 

If  Ur.  Kesaen  can  answer  yea  to  tbeae  ques- 
tions and  atUl  aak  for  a  halt  to  the  bombing, 
then  I,  too,  will  algn  his  petition. 

I  live  In  Stamford,  which  Is  Just  a  few 
miles  from  Tale,  Mr.  Keasen.  and  It  makes 
me  sick  to  think  that  a  dtlsen  of  Connecti- 
cut could  sign  such  a  peutlon. 


Racum  in  the  United  Natiou  Or(amzatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARlCK 

or    LOUISIANA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  19S7 
Mr.  RARlCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ralph 
Bunch,  top  unelected  repre«ntaUve  of 
the  United  NsUons  to  the  United  SUtes 
has  permitted  his  prejudice  to  show  as 
he  Joins  the  attack  against  democracy  in 
action— the  U.S.. Congress  repudiating  a 
potential  member  becauise  of  lack  of  high 
moral  charcter. 

Bunch,  by  his  uncalled-for  criticism 
against  the  world's  greatest  body  ol 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  ex- 
poses his  contempt  and  complete  lack 
of  trust  and  understanding  of  represent- 
ative government.  Possibly  he  thinks  he 
Is  a  king— he  cerUinly  represente  no  one 
In  America  by  election. 

Can  you  digest  his  eloquent  phrase 
■emoUon.  prejudice,  and  hypocrisy"  ran 
deeply  in  the  acUon  of  the  House?  Have 
you  ever  heard  his  scorn  or  outspoken 
attack  against  the  rampant  ravings  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
from  delegates  who  have  not  been  elected 
by  or  represent  anyone — but  economic 
Interests  and  fronts.  Or  can  Bunch  say 
the  aggressive,  secondary  boycott  sanc- 
tions against  peaceful  Rhodesia  were 
provoked  without  "emotion,  prejudice, 
and  hypocrisy"? 

But  he  is  correct  when  he  comments 
that  had  Powell  been  white  he  would 
have  been  seated.  Seated — but  not  In 
the  House,  but  seated  in  a  penitentiary. 
Those  womout  cliches,  "racism  and 
prejudice."  will  not  do  any  more.  Peo- 
ple are  thinking  and  looking  a  second 
time. 

One  thing  sure,  the  American  people 
took  a  second  and  third  look  at  Powell — 
they  are  still  looking  and  do  not  like 
what  they  see.  For  the  sake  of  the 
American  people  In  Uie  18th  District  of 
New  York,  we  hope  they  would  not  vote  a 
vote  of  prejudice  against  America.  Tax- 
payers and  civic -minded  people  have 
been  helping  to  bring  them  into  lOO-per- 
eent  citizenship.  If  they  resegregate 
themselves  and  vote  Powell  back  as  their 
voice,  the  rest  of  America  will  look  at 
Harlem  again.  This  time  they  may  won- 
der if  the  folks  up  there  are  really  quail- 
fled  to  be  100-percent  Americans.  They 
may  laugh— not  only  at  Powell  but  also 
at  the  people  who  cannot  sec  through  him 
and  his  exploitations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  United  Na- 
Uons'  AP  release,  dated  March  S,  1M7. 
In  the  RkcoRD  at  this  point  for  my  «*- 
leagues  to  read: 


BinccRX  Cutaa  Pownx  Oatmtc  p*»t 
PBXJtnjicx 

tjHTTiD  Natiohs,  N.T.— UH.  UndersecreUry 
Ralph  J.  Bunche  said  Thuraday  "emotloD. 
pr«Judlc«  and  bypocrtay  too  obviously  ran 
dwply  In  the  actaon  of  the  House"  barring 
Adam  Claytoo  PoweU  from  Ooogreos. 

Bunche.  a  Negro,  the  highest-ranking 
American  In  the  U.N.  Secretariat  and  a  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner,  made  the  statement  at 
Dallas  Airport  on  arrival  for  a  speech.  His 
office  In  New  York  made  the  sutement  avall- 

He  empbaalaad  that  he  ^>oke  not  as  a  u  J<. 
official  but  personally. 

■•There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  If 
Adam  Powell  had  been  white  be  would  have 
bis  seat  today."  Bunche  said. 

He  said  PoweU's  conduct  "has  often  been 
reprehensible  and  deplorable,"  but  noted 
that,  "His  oonstltuents  elect  him  Ume  alter 
time  and  I  am  sure  they  wlU  now  elect  him 
again,  probably  by  a  bigger  majority  than 
ever  before." 


Poblic  Houiof  LcfislalioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   KKW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueidav,  March  7,  1967 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  require  local 
public  housing  agencies  to  Ignore  certain 
Income  in  computing  Income  levels  and 
resultant  rent  levels  for  tenants  in  fed- 
erally aided  public  housing  projects. 
My  bill  would  require  local  public  hous- 
ing agencies  to  exclude  from  tenants' 
Income  such  part  of  any  governmental 
pension  Increase— Federal.  State,  and 
local  pensions— which  the  agency  shall 
find  to  represent  a  cost-of-living  In- 
crease, as  well  as  such  Income  as  the 
tenant  family  spends  for  medicare  cover- 
age. 

One  of  the  greatest  difflculties  in  pub- 
lic housing  today  is  the  continual  read- 
justment of  tenants'  rent  levels  based 
on  changing  Income  levels.  Each  time  a 
tenant's  Income  goes  up,  his  rent  must 
go  up. 

This  is  particularly  unfair  as  regards 
the  many  old  people  in  public  housing 
who  live  on  small  social  security  and 
other  pensions.  When  these  people  re- 
ceive a  small  pension  boost.  It  is  often 
to  cover  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  or  the 
expense  of  a  new  program  like  medicare. 
This  type  of  pension  hike  should  not  be 
gobbled  up  in  Increased  public  housing 
rents. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Federal  Public  Rousing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  local  public  hous- 
ing agency  must  provide  that  In  calculat- 
ing tenanU'  Income,  and  rentals  based 
thereon,  the  public  housing  agency  must 
omit  the  amount  spent  for  medicare 
coverage  and  also  that  part  of  any  pen- 
sion Increase  which  the  agency  shall  And 
as  corresponding  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Oovemment  pensioners  living  on  small 
fixed-pension  Incomes  have  It  bard 
enough  in  these  Inflationary  days  without 
having  to  see  any  cost-of-living  pension 
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1.           >  t.~.^.  tmm  bMonu  a  home  for  thoui&ndi  of  Amer-  Elble:  Hmmm.    Well.  »nywaT,  I  «ot  iood 

hike  they  Bet  eaten  up  by  rent  bo«t^  Sl^'S^h«,r^«Sr»  n.TtSl  pn-porou.  n.^™-.n  InTif  from  th.  tJnlve™ity<X  c»u- 

My  bUl  would  keep  cost-of-Uvlng  peniaon  ^^^\^  ^a  W>  <iit  Vaicax.     All  Amertcanj  fornla.     Think  o<  it l     A  re»l  hoU-Ml  of  ac- 

hUces  and  boOSU  to  cover  medicare  ex-  ^^^^  j^  wuhlng  Aluka  weU  in  her  centennial  tlvUM.    Whit  »n  opportunity  to  eipl»ln  our 

oenses  from  being  counted  In  Income  to  i_,  poUclee.    wimt  a  challenge.    Which  one  o* 

rhlTk'Sl'^SL'^clSS^Jm  STtni  ■               -r^rTarnroTa-erS^Ince.    I^o 

IpS'  o'fUe^^/^^g  Procr-n.  eIW.  J.,  Explal-er.  Rflt  A.  War  '^li^'^L^a  »  Sf.  rco^r^touT^ 

Vietnam.      Arthur    remembere   a   acbeOuled 

~~~^^^~^'^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  trip  to  the  upper  AinaKjn.    And  Hubert  )urt 

,...-,  OF  elte  there,  pereplrlnf .) 

Ratlaad  (Vt)  D«0t  Herald  Sahitet  __.,.„  „^„t,^„w,  =»"»  i«°«riiy) :  D«if  it.  ni  go  myMlfl    I 

Al..lr.'.    Bi>ti..i>T  HON.   J.  ARTHUR   YOUNGER  d„„t  c«re  U  the,  tear  me  Umb  from  Umb  . 

Alalka  •    Bvtbdar  """•   '•  ™*' ,^^.^  stop  smiling.  HubertI     (he  paUMa)     On  aec- 

or  eujToajm             ond  thought,  call  me  a  meeaenger  Boy.    lU 

EXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS  IN  THE  BOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  .^^^  ^^^  ^j  explanation  by  maU. 

o»  Ttieidav.  March  7,  /9«7  well,  tune  In  to  mir  next  eplMde   tolka. 

And  meantime,  aa  you  moaey  down  the  wind- 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    "'°»» 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  or  BEPRESENTATTVES 

rventav.  iforcTi  7,  1967 
Mr.  POLLOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Siattokd]  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion   an   editorial    from    his   hometown 

newspaper,  the  Rutland  DaUy  Herald.  ^^T  r^Bxilj-ti^ing  cV  nhl»  ltj.J.tc*tb- 
we  f  "Alaska  aPPreclaU  the  birthday  Xa't ^ dortoToST  '^^^^"^ 
greetings  from  our.  sister  State,  and  we     ^^ 

thank  the  Herald  for  its  recognition  of  ^  ^^  j^^,  up  ^u,,  ^y  ^bie  today  he'a 
our  centennial.  The  editorial  Is  here  ^ian'  around  the  table  with  bu  top  handa. 
printed  In  full:  Hubert.  Dean,  Arthur  and  Mac.  tallcln' thlnga 

AUtSKAtf    BnTHDAT  OVeT. 

A  caUM,   for  obeetvance   and   celebraUon.  ^^'■'l- W*";  ■!?"•' J"^.!:;^' "f;;!  "S^ 

n«  only  In  Alaska  but  In  her  sl.ter  .ttte.  ..  ttn.  Job  you  ""^  "f"^ J^^^SS 

.«1.    J   thelOOth    annlver^ry    Of    united  ^^ '^JTrl^^'^.^'^Z^^^^^t^^^ 
Stataa  purchase  of  this  former  Ruxalan  ter. 
rttory  which  la  now  our  4Blh  state. 


Mr.    YOUNGER.     Mr.     Speaker.    Mr.  m-  traU   of  life,  remtmber   what  Elblee  ol 

Arthur  Hoppe,  the  columnist,  prepared  oranddaddy  used  to  say: 

another  of  his   columns  on   the  LB  J.  ■Never  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man'a  Job. 

famUy  which  was  published  In  the  Wash-  Leasn  youTe  the  only  man  available. 

Ington  Star  of  March  6.     His  column  ^^_^^^_^^ 
follows: 

B^tL^nr^oTrauT^r.  fo,  j.ck  s^^uK^^i.^^  Ma..^  Edi.«  i 

another  tee-voe  visit  with  Uie  rootln'-tootui'         Soipps-Howard  Newspaper  AUianc* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MXsaoDKl 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuetdav,  March  7,  19S7 
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.  -  ,  .  Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  consist- 
to  these  ^pung  folk,  in  clear  lo^c^twma  ^^^^  reporting  has  been  rec- 
]u.t  exactly  what  were  douig  In  v«>-yet-  ^^^J^  ^  y,^  promotion  of  Jack  Steele. 
Almost  forgotten  m  these  days  Is  the  Rus-  "^  .  ,„u,u^„mc1it)  •  Tes,  alri  Seeing  Chief  economic  and  poUUcal  writer  for 
T?"w"°^^Am"^i'"*tonr5'n;^in*th;  th«  ^«*  «T^«^  ~  »  «'»»^?  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers.  Al- 
^?y'°hS^^^  of^e  weet  RSLfar«tt.e!  SSe.  «ns.  'S.Tn  their  wholeheart«l  though  Mr.  Steele's  dlspatche.  are  no 
S^nu  MSSle?arrar"utr«»Srt  BO...  «>PPort.  carried  In  St.  Louis  because  we  do  not 
"n.y^oom!f«^m^^cuco.  =""';  *°S '.fS*  7".l!°-nTnf  iZv°"v.S  ^"^  »  Scrlpps-Howard  paper  there  I 
■nie  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1M1.  negotiated  P»^"""- ^"''^' '"  ^^^Tl"^  ^!,7^  have  noted  for  many  years  his  quiet, 
by  Secretary  of  State  WUllam  Seward,  was  conducted  yourself  J"'  «?f»„"  °i^°t°  thorough,  and  fair  coverage  of  the  Ways 
highly  unpopular  at  the  time.  Alaska  was  the  other  day.  It  should  be  an  example  to  ^o  ^^  Committee,  Joint  Economic 
popularly  regarded  as  a  (roeen  waste  of  """"-^  ,„,.it..Hi.i  •  ▼—  .in  Mv  first  Committee  and  other  economical  and 
•"rtra"p^r.nd"r''tL-eI"R^':ngrei     --^'-  9Sc'U',ry.e£outM  ?^^««"  ««'<>«  «»  «°'«  ""• 

rs-d!?yri.S;^"',^.Ttrro-S.~  r".".'---'SS"'^£  nh^""SlCe     ffom     Scilpps-Howard 

money  paid  for  Uie  new  territory  wu  only  mg  wedge  of  police  I  made  It  to  Uie  car  Md  newspapers   of   March   2,    1967.   foUows: 

»73  mllllon-just  a  Uttle  over  3  cenU  per  locked  myself  m  while  they  banged  on  th.  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

acre^the  purchase  wMWldel,  hailed  as  ■Se-  '°°'^^J,^^„^,^,^„„a   Bubert.  waa  Appointment  of  Jack  Steele,  veteran  Wash- 

'ri-d-ourui1Uf7v:;if^h.^y     ^SJJS-l^Sifa'^.ertr.     '^T^^'^i^'S^.^.^^-^^^^^'. 
realization  of  the  bargain  he  had  purchased,     ber     'here  s   nothing   Uke   a   nmie  to   turn      tn  ^W^  ^   ^^  scrlppe-Howaid 

S='=L".rSrr:-EEE  •3£:~2rjs-.:r,r,=  Kpsrs-^-ZtL;: 

in  a  token  display  of  friendship  to  the  United     and  .  .  .  n,,.,.^  m,    steLllj  M    who  began  his  newspaper 

states  when  our  relationship  with  England         Elble   (tertUy):   Stop  smiling.  Hubert^  Mr.  8«~«-  "•  T™  -J^kHe^ld  Tribune 

i-.^Trr%^^^".-r:'^^i  .^..irf^-o^z^^r^^^  E=£^-u?^TS?SfS 

-S^r-^^S^-rrst   rush   o,  settle™     ^T  mT^^^^rb',  ieSTJ  £^t.'     -^^-jJS  ^Sl^^ 

re^rl^-ur^-wri-red'-b^-erver  ^007.^"- "1"^^- "i.™ '^U^'i'Tm^  ^^rlE^TiB^C^^^T^ 

ment7f  the  Bshlng  industry,  still  the  sUte's  the  eye.  ■"d  rm^gher  th«i  you  now.  «andaU  ^^^l^,' ^"^X^^^^^^Tn^- 

largest,  and  lumbering  and   farming  and  a  That  sure  cowed  them.  "«"  ^  ZT^UJli.   l„,i    th.   Emls   Pvle 

stildlly  growing  tourist  trade.     Alaska  bad          Arthur:  Frankly.  I  found  a  very  Intellec-  nance    Corp,Jf^^'^'^„,^%f^2 

Its  moat  phenomenal  growth  between  the  end  tual    atmosphere   at   HarvaM.      I   w..   on  y  A"""!   '°    '?"   '«  "^   reporting 

of  World  War  n  and   IMO  and  now  has  a  booed,  hissed  and  laughed  at.    Not  a  single  troubles  In  the  South.              ^^„,,^  ,,__ 

^p^i™   ^    ne^ri?    2^000.    with    a    p«-  rot«negg.    You  ahould  try  explaining  thing.  „S'!"^'>°^' .^^  '  ^^t^^^^^ 

«pita  income  of  MJ75.  the  naUon's  second  to  the  UJI.  day  after  day  after  ...  ^'!'"!SV7Jhi,l  n^JoSn^lL        '*'" 

highest,  ranking  lust  under  Connecticut.               Elble    IpUoatlngly)  :   WeU.  now.  rm  sure  ""i"'''^'?  School  of  Journallim^ 

'w^:  ^^  Lght  have  taken  place  In  youer  aa  a  ded.c.t«l  bunch  of  explainer.  ""^I^.^'J^C     S^tlo^  "^S^^^- 

T.^^^T'^'n^^^^i^^  r?L'c^p^jiri:.r.-oS'^i-^  --'-^-'  --'rriirr 

UmtedSUte.  would  be  UnmeasurablywBiker     dearly  and  logically.  ,„    ^       „   .         Milton  Britten,  assistant  managing  editor, 

in  many  rMpecta  than  it  U  today.     Alaata,         Dean  (apologetically) :    1  would,  *r.    But         ^ed  Knap,  chlrt  poUtloal  wrtter. 
American  by  purchaM  and  not  by  conquasv     rv.  got  a  trick  kne.. 


R.  B.  Shackford.  Asian  OorrMpond«>t. 

R^   H.   Boyce,   Stat.  Departmwit   Ocerea- 
podent. 
^Dan  ThomaMoo,  reporter  on  tli«  national 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  time  when  sen- 
sationalism often  gets  rewards  and  head- 
lines. It  is  reassuring  that  the  steady  low- 
key  (Cholarshlp  of  Mr.  Steele  Is  going 
U>  be  utilized  In  supervising  the  Wash- 
ington Scrlpps-Howard  operations. 


right."  bowew  nnpop«ilar  tb«  sOWt  at  tn* 

moment. 


lUttoratiaB     Nat     EMafk"— Cats    i> 
'•  Hiihwar  Caastradiim  Fnds 


Prcsideat  AcU  ia  Best  Traditiea  oa 
Ctnl  Ri(bts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  cALxrowtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  DP  RKPBESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  has  written  an  editorial  con- 
cerning the  President's  civil  rights 
legislative  package  which  he  Bubmltted 
to  the  Congress  in  mid -February.  As 
the  editorial  of  February  25.  1967.  sUtes, 
the  President  Is  acting  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  cIvU  rights.  I  am,  therefore, 
commending  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues.   It  follows: 

Ptssmcirr  Acra  m  Best  Tradition  on 
Civil  Rights 

In  mid-PebruAry  Preildent  LyDdon  B. 
JohnMO  propoeed  new  reform*  in  dvll 
lights  In  ft  leglftlfttlra  paclcage  he  nUd  Wftft 
nece«ary  to  bring  "true  e<iuftllty"  to  Ameri- 
can life.  Since  then  the  line*  agalnrt  en- 
actment of  any  broad  refarma — Btronger 
even  than  tho«  which  resulted  in  the  Senate 
flltbuater  which  killed  similar  propoeed  law 
In  \9W — have  formed  In  both  housee. 

Viewed  pragmatically,  there  ib  very  HtUe 
chance  the  present  CongresB  will  adopt  the 
President's  program.  A  walt-and-eee  atti- 
tude seeEns  to  be  dominating  Waahlngton, 
DC.  Uany  interpret  the  November  election* 
aa  a  mandate  for  holding  the  line,  at  least  for 
the  present,  on  all  ma)or  soctal  legislation. 

Reganllen.  the  President  acted  in  tlie  liest 
tTBdltlon  of  leadership  and  retponslblUty 
In  refusing  to  back  off  from  what  he  con- 
siders unfinished  work.  He  noted  that  tJhe 
1966  rights'  bill  had  foundered  and  Indicated 
be  was  aware  strong  opposition  still  existed 
In  the  two  houses  toward  reconsideration 
this  year,  yet  he  eaid  he  waa  proposing  the 
legislation  again  because  It  1b  decent  and 
right.  Injustice  must  be  opposed,  however 
difficult  or  unpopular  the  Issue. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  the 
Prealdent  had  only  M  words  to  say  In  ref- 
erence to  civil  rights  and  at  the  time  many 
rebuked  him  for  "forsaking"  the  cause.  It 
Is  clear,  now.  he  did  not  "forsake"  cirll 
rtghtB.  that  he  considered  too  much  em- 
phasis in  the  State  of  the  Union  message 
could  Jeopardise,  not  assist,  the  effort.  In 
Washington,  everything  Is  weighed  In  ternu 
of  poUUcal  action:  and  few  understand  the 
mechanics  better  than  Johnson. 

The  need  for  the  reforms  stipulated,  the 
President  must  give  the  program  aU  the  sup- 
port of  his  office.  Civil  rights  remains  a 
work  unfinished.  There  still  Is  widespread 
discrimination  In  housing,  in  Jury  selection, 
and  In  opportunity  in  education  and  In 
employment.  Only  the  beachheads  bav* 
been  won. 

In  termis  of  American  heritage.  Justice,  op- 
portunity and  fair  play,  further  fcdetal  law 
must  be  written  because  It  Is  "decent  and 


ttiarlard  by  tbe  Coogress  and  as  rapidly  as 
avallablA  revenues  permit." 

We  have  diKussed  the  highway  fund  cut- 
back with  some  contractors  in  the  field  and 
they  confirm  om-  fears  of  long-range  effects 
of  the  cutback. 

ance  the  current  federal  program  of  road 
building  began  In  1966.  the  highway  con- 
struction tiMtustry  has  been  buUdlng  its  fa- 
culties and  manpower  gradually  tn  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  greater  demands  and 
additional  Jobs  being  contracted. 

UntU  the  President  Issued  his  highway 
freeze  order,  U  appeared  that  road  buUdlng 
would  continue  at  a  high  level  for  many 
more  years.  In  fact  there  was  no  reduction 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Even  so  highway 
building  ws«  not  proceeding  at  a  fast  enough 
clip  to  curb  the  ri^ng  number  of  highway 
fataUUes  resulUng  from  Inadequate  roads 
and  increased  motor  vehicle  traffic. 

So  highway  building  contractors  geared 
upward  to  meet  the  demand.  They  pur- 
chased more  faboiloualy  expensive  equip- 
ment, trained,  more  people  tn  the  high  skills 
required  for  operating  the  equipment.  They 
have  done  such  a  tremendous  job  that  the 
cost  of  highway  construction  has  been  held 
at  a  much  lower  level  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  road  builders  have  kept  pace  so  well 
that  compeUUon  for  the  various  Jobs  re- 
mains keen. 

What  will  happen  now  In  view  of  the 
drastic  culbock  in  funds?  It  U  not  difficult 
to  see.  and  this  Is  what  worries  road  build- 
era  nuist.  Without  work  to  be  done,  they 
cannot  retain  their  skilled  people  who  wlU 
have  to  seek  other  employment.  Then  If 
and  when  the  federal  funds  are  released,  the 
rx>ad  construcUon  Industry  wlU  be  shtvt  on 
manpower  with  know-how.  the  firms  remain- 
ing the  business  will  load  u*  quickly  on 
jobs,  and  some  highway  projects  may  go 
begging  for  lack  of  someone  to  take  them. 
Another  side  effect  is  that  some  of  the 
newer  firms  in  the  buslneae  may  perish  for 
lack  of  jobe.  particularly  In  view  of  heavy 
payment  schedules  on  equipment.  Such 
companies  also  would  be  to  the  poorest  posi- 
tion for  retaining  their  key  people. 

The  inevitable  result,  as  we  see  It,  Is  that 
any  federal  cutback  will  cripple  the  road 
construction  Industry,  creating  a  serlotta 
shortage  of  facilities  which  can  only  result 
In  higher  prices  for  new  highways  In  the 
future. 

Surely  President  Johnson  has  sense  enough 
to  see  the  serious  remilts  of  his  order  and 
wUl  rescind  It  aoon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1967 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oaD.  I  Include  the  foUowlng  excellent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Bedford.  Ind..  Dally  Times-Mail. 

The  editorial  points  up  the  efforts  of 
the  Indiana  congressional  delegation  in 
getting  "frozen '  Federal  allocatioru  for 
highway  construcUon  released.  And  It 
sotmds  a  warning  of  the  economic  repcr- 
cuEslon  which  oould  develop  from  a  sus- 
tained cutback  In  road  funds  or  a  stop- 
and-go  program  of  construction,  geared 
to  the  release  of  money  from  time  to  time 
by  the  administration. 

This  excellent  editorial,  entitled  "Res- 
toration Not  Enough,"  fellows: 
BasrosATioN  Nor  Enough 
The  mounting  protests  of  cutback  In  fed- 
eral road  funds  began  to  have  effect  Mon- 
day when  the  government  announced  It  was 
releasing  tllb  million  of  the  froeen  »1.1  bil- 
lion m  federal  highway  construction  funds. 
but  the  release  Isn't  enotigh.  Anjrthlng 
short  of  "thawing"  the  entire  amount  will  be 
toolltUe. 

What  effect  the  (175  mllUon  releaae  will 
have  m  Indiana  was  not  known  at  this  writ- 
ing, but  It  should  brighten  the  Hooeler  pic- 
ture considerably. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  long-range  view 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  chorus  of  pro- 
test which,  incidentally,  is  building  up  to  a 
crescendo  which  might  result  In  President 
Johnson  rescinding  the  entire  order. 

Congressman  Lee  Hamilton  Monday  sent 
a  new  protest  to  the  President,  explaining 
that  there  are  other  areas  In  which  Inderal 
spending  could  be  reduced  to  acoom^rtish  the 
same  an ti- inflationary  purpose  without  aiKh 
serious  results.  Hamilton  suggested  that 
highway  beauUficatlon  funds  oould  be  re- 
duced wtlhout  so  serious  results.  "It  seems 
to  me."  HamUton  said,  "that  there  is  mis- 
taken priority  here."  dtlng  tbe  fact  that 
Indian^  is  continuing  to  reoelve  highway 
beautiflcatlon  funds  while  road  building 
money  was  curtailed  by  SS  per  cent. 

Aiu>ther  hopeful  note  was  sounded  Monday  or 

by  Senator  Birch  Bayb  who  obtained  43  co-  _-  r*  \I  /CrkilllV\  lart MT^ rf\MC D V 
sponsors  In  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  resolution  HOD.  U.  V.  ^jUHni^  muniUVmtlVI 
ealUng   on    the   Prealdent  to  release   froeen 


Free^MB  Bvilt  AiMrka  for  World  Secnritr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


highway  construction  funds.  Bsyh's  resolu- 
tion argues  that  under  the  1956  highway  act. 
these  funds  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  and  a  slowdown  In  the  highway  pro- 
gram Is  against  the  Interests  of  public  safety. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  building 
safer  highways  U  the  beet  method  for  reduc- 
ing the  tragic  highway  death  toll.  He  also 
noted  that  delays  will  Increase  the  cost  of 
future  highway  construction. 

The  resolution.  In  Its  final  paragraph, 
states: 

"Resolved  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  such  declBlon  to  defer  the  expendi- 
ture at  federal  aid  highway  eoostructlon 
funds  be  reversed,  and  that  the  states  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  their  programs  ot 
ooDatructlon  on  federal  aid  highways  In  ac- 
oonunoe  wltb  Utm  scHedolas  prerioasly  an- 


or  wisszssn'n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  March  7.  1967 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Yazooan.  the  student*  newspaper  of 
Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  High  School,  has  again 
received  an  award  from  the  Freedom 
I\)undation  at  Valley  Porgc.  An  Insplr- 
li\g  editorial  which  appears  in  the  Oc- 
tober 27,  IMS,  edition  of  the  newspaper 
was  judged  winner  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "FTeedom  Built 
America  for  World  Security."  was  writ- 
ten by  Mlfifi  Molly  Gilbert.  She  is  now 
a  student  at  Hinds  County  Junior  Col- 
lege In  IflasLsslppL 


AllOO 
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The  award- winning  editorial  bj  this 
talened  young  writer  contains  an  excel- 
lent  message  which  &hould  be  atgntncant 
to  all  Americans.  It  Is  fitting  that  Miss 
Gilbert  be  recognized  for  her  tlxnely  and 
sound  comments. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Fkxkziom  Bjju.'t  ajcxbica  pok  Wobxj>  SacuExrr 
(By  UoUy  Gilbert) 

Two  quevUcma  on  Uw  ftgendA  for  hlgb 
■cbool  TouUi  today  ara  what  are  tba  bound- 
aries at  freedom?  And  bow  binding  la  the 
ooastitutlon? 

BTsry  young  red-blooded  American  atudlee 
the  oooaUtuUao  ea  the  law  ot  the  land,  aa 
tba  one  document  that  aay*  what  It  memna 
to  amj  and  nerer  wavere. 

In  his  olaea  room,  the  young  hlatoftan 
learna  to  reepect  and  uphold  prtnciplea  oS 
hla  ^vemment  and  he  creetee  attitudes  by 
whl^  hia  claaeniatee  meaaure  bim.  At  night. 
when  be  goes  home,  he  picka  up  the  daUy 
n«wepaper,  be  flnde  a  challenge  for  all  the 
protsetlons  ot  freedom  made  by  tme  who 
Mi*.nfca  ble   goremcnent  hae  mistreated  htm. 

The  Judges  of  both  the  Federal  Court  and 
Circuit  Court  have  been  forced  to  reed  the 
Uw  for  face  Talue,  regardless  to  how  much 
any  cltlxen  might  suffer. 

It  seema  a  shame  that  voting  ctttwna  act 
more  llXe  ]e«lous  children  wbo.  becauM  they 
can  not  dominate  their  actlrltles.  rueh  to 
the  White  House  and  cry  on  the  president's 
shouldere  for  personal  faTOra. 

No  state  or  nation  can  siutaln  Itaelf  with- 
out common  laws  and  each  law  should  relate 
Itself  to  both  state  and  nation. 

Every  morning  when  the  entire  student 
body  pledges  allegiance  to  the  emblem  of 
America,  It  must  tMllere  that  It  la  saluUng 
"ODB  nation  indivisible  with  liberty  and 
lustlce  for  aU." 


Wkkh  Side  An  Ike  Federal  Jadfes  Ob  7 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

cr  LOUIS1AM4 
HI  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPKISDITATIVZS 

Tue$iav.  March  7.  liS7 
Mr.  RABICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
Communist  Party  Tictorr  and  the  un- 
eleeted.  poUacallT  appointed  Federal 
Judcea  wonder  why  they  have  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people. 

The  Inferior  Federal  court*  hold  no 
constitutional  powers.  They  are  but  a 
subeerverent  creature  of  Congress.  Cre- 
ated by  Congress,  they  can  be  abolished 
by  Congress  or  given  some  commonsense 
rules  to  proceed  by. 

The  separation  of  powers  theory  of 
constitutional  government  has  appar- 
ently been  declared  unconstitutional. 
Congreiss  must  act.  Congress,  consisting 
of  435  Members,  and  100  Senators, 
elected  by  190  million  Americans,  must 
decide  if  It.  or  a  handful  of  polltlcall;  ap- 
pointed lawyers.  Is  to  take  charge  of 
our  country.  It  we  do  not  accept  this 
challenge.  Congress  may  soon  find  Itself 
unconstitutional  or  in  violation  of  the 
■  new  legislative  forums  interpretation  of 
the  fifth  and  14th  amendments. 

I  have  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3M  which  will  serve  to  vest  the  find- 
ing ot  repugnancy  of  laws  ot  Congress 
and  State  legMatures  exclusively  with 
the  Va.  Supreme  Court.    This  Is  clearly 


within  the  enumerated  powen  of  Oon- 
greaa  under  article  I,  aeotlco  8(9)  and 
artlols  m,  aeeUoQ  1.  I  have  also  filed 
House  Joint  Reeolutkn  303  calling  tor 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  glrs  ez- 
cluslvely  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  the 
power  to  declare  on  constitutionality — 
hut  by  unanimous  vote  ot  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Court  only. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  look  at  the  re- 
cent brain-child  ot  our  studious  Judi- 
ciary as  reported  In  the  Washington 
Dally  News  on  March  4.  1967.  And  this 
happens  In  our  own  country  here  at  home 
while  Communist  steel  kills  and  maims 
our  boys  In  Vietnam  and  the  conspiracy 
tor  world  domination  spreads  to  every 
TV,  classroom,  Sunday  school,  and 
breakfast  table. 

The  article  follows: 

CONTICTTON     RKVnaCD COMMOKIST     PaMTT 

Wins 
A  tbree  Judge  panel  of  the  tJ.S.  Appeals 
Court  here  yciterday  reversed  the  1006  con- 
viction of  the  CommunlBt  Party  lor  falling  to 
register  under  the  Subversive  Actlvltlea  Act. 
In  an  opinion  written  by  Circuit  Judge 
Carl  McGowan.  the  court  found  the  Act  as 
applied  In  thlj  caae  "hopeleaaly  at  odds  with 
the  protcctlona  afforded  with  the  Plfth 
Amendment." 

It  ruled  that  the  coovlctloiu  ran  "counter 
to  the  Plfth  Amendment'!  ban  on  compelled 
IncrlnU  nation." 

The  Court  aaid  that  Congreaa  over  the 
year*  has  attempted  to  deal  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  two  ways : 

The  Smith  Act  "exposed  It  to  outlawry." 
and  the  Internal  Security  Act  gave  It  "an 
ohllgatlon  to  dlacloae  Its  records  and  affairs." 
"We  may  assume  for  the  moment  that 
either  approach  was.  and  is  constitutionally 
feasible.  We  cannot,  because  of  the  Plfth 
Amendment,  safely  assume  as  much  In  the 
cas«  of  the  co-existence  of  both  purpoees." 
the  court  said. 

The  party  was  first  convicted  under  the 
Act  In  IMl  and  that  conviction  was  reversed 
In  IMS.  IQ  today's  case  the  conviction  was 
handed  down  on  Nov.  IS,  IMS.  The  party 
was  fined  sasO.OOO  on  33  counts  at  violating 
the  act. 

The  court's  33-page  opinion  traced  the 
history  of  Congresa'  duaUty  In  trying  to  con- 
trol the  oommunlsta.  The  court  quoted 
President  Truman  a*  caUlng  the  Security 
Act  "tantamount  to  requiring  thieves  to  reg- 
ister with  the  sheriff." 

No  Individuals  were  convicted  or  fined  In 
the  laes  action.  In  a  concurring,  but  sepa- 
rate opinion  today.  Judge  E.  Barrett  Pretty- 
man  described  the  Party  as  being  unable  to 
"perform  physical  acts  such  as  signing  and 
filing."  and  therefore  when  a  statute  requires 
the  Party  to  register,  It  Is  trying  to  force 
some  individual  to  Incriminate  hlmaeir." 


thaw  of  funds  tor  the  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highway  System.  The  theme  of 
Senator  BaooKX's  letter  to  Senator  Rm- 
DOLPH — as  Introduced  in  the  Ricord  by 
Mr.  CLivgLAND — touches  the  Issue:  the 
legality  ot  the  administration  cutback 
of  highway  funds.  But  in  an  area  of 
longstanding  concern  to  me,  highway 
safety,  it  Is  ironic  that  the  administra- 
tion promotes  safety  through  vast  new 
programs  of  automotive  safety  stand- 
ards, but  by  this  action  of  last  Novem- 
ber, delayed  about  1.000  miles  of  crucial 
highway  construction.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  the  completed  Interstate 
System  will  save  8,000  lives  a  year  In  the 
trafflc  toll,  I  shudi^pr  to  think  ot  the  cost 
of  this  cutback.  I  strongly  urge  the  res- 
toration of  the  full  amount  of  the  trust 
funds  to  their  proper  use  according  to 
the  legal  formula. 


Miaimal  S-Perceai  Thaw  ia  Jobuoo'i 
Hifhwaj  Frecse  Still  LcaTes  CoBsirac- 
tioB  Oai  ia  At  Cold 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  HAaTi.aita 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  BIPHESKNTATIVES 

rhursdav.  ifarcA  2.  19ST 
Mr.  OODB.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  for  his  pur- 
suit ot  tuU  discussion  of  the  freeze  and 


Nadfe  Toward  Safety 
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ow 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiMOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  19$7 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  SpeBker.  In  an 
editorial  on  February  3,  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  haila  the  new  set  at  auto- 
mobile safety  standardfl  as  eminently  fair 
to  all  sides. 

It  welcomes  the  measure  as  a  salutory 
advance  and  one  that  has  merely  post- 
poned, not  dropped  the  more  drastic 
proposals  for  change. 

The  article  presents  a  cleac  Insight 
Into  the  problems  of  auto  safety  as  they 
appear  to  the  Government,  the  car  in- 
dustry and  the  Individual  motorist.  I 
believe  that  its  views  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colle*igues.  and  I  place  it  in  the 
Ricord  at  this  point: 

I  Prom  the  Cblcftgo  Dally  Neva,  F»b.  S,  1967] 
A  NrooK  Tow*«D  atrrrr 
The  BOvemmeDt's  first  set  of  '■tendftrda 
foe  automobile  aaJetj  WM  unveiled  to  a 
loud  chorui  ol  complaint.  The  automotive 
Industry,  though  cautloua  about  showing  tt* 
once-bumed  hand,  la  not  happy  about  the 
production  problenu  and  hl^er  prioea  the 
regxilationa  will  bring.  The  sHiety  acalota 
complain  that  the  etandarda  have  been 
"watered  down"  too  far.  And  Ralph  Nader, 
the  cruaader  who  brought  the  whole  thing 
to  a  head,  dlsmlssea  the  regulations  aa  nearly 
meanlngleos 

ThU  reaction  woe  predictable,  given  the 
timetable  under  which  the  auto  induatry 
and  the  new  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency 
c^)erace.  The  agency  had  to  make  a  ahow- 
Ing  of  lome  sort  for  the  1968  model  year. 
but  the  lead  time  on  auto  production  cx- 
tenda  over  two  or  three  years  for  many 
Items.  To  force  immediate  compUance  on 
everything  the  agency  originally  aaked  could 
have  brought  production  to  a  shuddering 
halt. 

The  compromlae  that  waa  reached  aeema 
eminently  fair.  In  many  oases  It  will  mean 
only  that  all  1068  cars  are  fitted  with  safety 
Items  that  were  optional  before.  Yet  It  does 
represent  an  advance.  More  drastic  changes 
have  not  been  dropped,  but  merely  post- 
poned. Realists  will  recognise  that  rede- 
sign has  to  be  tackled  one  step  at  a  time. 

Even  with  this  first  step,  the  govern- 
ment may  be  attempting  to  give  the  motor- 
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1st  more  protecUon  than  he  Is  willing  to 
use.  Take  the  matter  of  ahoulder  gtxmpm  to 
supplement  seat  belts  that  ha»e  now  be- 
come standard.  Surveys  Indicate  that  fewer 
than  36  per  cent  of  drivers  buckle  the  belts 
Uiey  alrmdy  have.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
recenUy  found  examples  of  wild  disdain: 
A  woman  driver  who  smashed  her  high 
beel  into  the  instrument  panel  light  warning 
her  the  seat  belt  wasn't  buckled:  a  construc- 
tion worker  who  snipped  off  the  belt*  be- 
fore driving  hia  new  car  home. 

The  new  regulations  may  lead  the  Amer- 
ican motorUt  to  safer  equipment.  But  can 
they  make  blm  think? 


Walter  UppmaBB  lad  the  Bombinc  of 
North  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  nw  YoaK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadav.  March  7.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
RoBEKT  P.  Kennedy  has  helped  to  bring 
Into  the  open  the  debate  on  whether  or 
not  to  cease  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam In  an  effort  to  negotiate  an  honor- 
able settlement  to  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict. On  March  7  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann 
who.  with  charactertstlc  incislveness 
points  out  that  the  administration  has 
been  Ignoring  sUtements  by  the  Soviet 
Prime  Minister  and  Soviet  President  con- 
cerning the  willingness  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  negotiate  should  the  bombing 
end.  He  suggeste  that  the  United  States 
"has  been  offered  openly  wliat  the  Pres- 
ident has  repeatedly  said  U  our  objec- 
Uve." 

As  Mr.  Lippmann  states: 

The  aUkes  are  high.  There  la  at  stake 
peace  in  thU  cruel  war. 

For  thofic  who  might  not  have  seen 
Walter  Lippmann's  article,  I  Insert  It  In 
the  Appendix. 

But  Wbt  Avon)  the  qpistiom? 

Before  we  resign  ounelves  to  the  Idem  that 
In  Vietnam  diplomacy  Is  eshausted.  that 
nothing  can  be  done  except  by  Intensifying 
the  fighting,  we  ought  to  know  why  the  Ad- 
ministration insists  on  Ignoring  the  public 
etatcments  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Three  Uroee 
t-lnce  February  d  we  have  been  told  that  the 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
would  "open  the  way"  to  a  oegotiated  settle- 
ment. We  have  been  told  by  the  Soviet 
Prime  Minister,  Koeygln  and  twice  after  that 
by  President  Podgomy,  In  these  statements 
from  the  principal  ally  of  NortJi  Vietnam 
we  have  been  offered  openly  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  repeatedly  said  h  our  obJecUve. 

Why  then  do  we  Ignore  the  Soviet  Union? 
Bec&iue.  says  Secretary  Rusk,  we  know 
through  our  private  channels  of  Information 
that  Hanoi  will  not  do  what  the  Soviet  Union 
says  It  win  do.  Is  Washington  really  better 
Informed  about  Hanoi  than  la  Moscow? 
What  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet 
government  In  making  a  proposal  on  which 
It  cannot  make  good?  To  deceive  the  Amer- 
ican people?  To  deceive  the  rest  ol  the 
world?  Is  It  poaslble  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment would  take  the  risk  oi  prucUclng  a 
groae  ond  spectacular  deception  which,  if  It 
15  a  deception,  oould  so  easily  be  expoeed  by 
taking  Kosygln  and  Podgomy  at  their  word, 
suapendlng  the  bomMng  and  waiting  fcr 
them  to  make  good? 


Even  more  inexplicable  than  Rusk's  re- 
fusal to  step  up  U3  the  bau  and  put  It  bock 
m  the  Soviet  court,  la  his  strategic  specula- 
tion aa  to  what  might  happen  if  we  took  up 
the  Soviet  offer.  He  sees  a  strong  buildup  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
while  we.  having  tied  our  hands  with  the 
promise  not  to  bomb,  suffer  severe  loaaee. 
This  Is  a  nightmare  conjured  up  by  the  am- 
biguous word  "permaneut"  which,  though 
used  by  some  North  Vietnamese,  has  not 
been  used  by  the  Soviet  oRiclais.  It  reduces 
the  whole  affair  to  absurdity  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  government  believed  that  the 
United  States  wlU  not  fight  back  If  It  Is  at- 
tacked, that  the  United  SUtes  win  disarm 
JtoeU  forever  If  instead  of  the  way  being 
(^lened  to  a  peace  conference,  the  way  Is 
closed  by  another  Vietnamese  offensive. 

The  stokes  are  high  There  U  at  stake 
peace  m  this  cruel  war.  There  Is  at  stake 
also  the  good  name  of  the  President  and  of 
the  country.  The  issue  Is  for  the  time  being 
quite  specific.  Nothing  Is  gained  and  only 
harm  Is  done  by  muddying  the  waters  with 
reporU  of  secret  inlormaUon  which  contra- 
dicts the  public  statements  of  the  Soviet 
government.  The  specific  Issue  is:  Why  bos 
the  Administration  ignored  in  March  1067  a 
pn>posal  which  meets  exactly  what  It  was 
demanding  In  1066?  This  Is  a  troublesome 
and  ugly  quesUon.  And  It  will  not  disappear 
In  a  cloud  of  vituperation. 


The  ''Powell  Case** 


eharpty  dladpUna  blm  might  have  dona. 
The  House  has  placed  ItoeU  on  trial  by  public 
opinion  even  as  It  acted  as  Judge  of  Powell's 
fitness  to  serve.  It  wUl  have  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  country  that  It  wlU 
examine  records  of  all  other  members  who 
are  accused  of  abuses  of  prlvUege  and  punish 
those  found  guilty  even  as  It  has  Powell. 
although  not  neccssarUy  In  the  same  way. 
The  House  has  made  It  imperative  that  It 
adopt  and  enforce  much  stricter  rules  of 
ethics  for  all  lu  members. 

There  Is  little  question  that  Powell  can 
be  re-elected  If  be  chooses  to  rim  again.  If 
he  does  run  and  wins,  wUl  the  House  repeat 
Ita  action  of  Wedneoday?  If  so.  the  Harlem 
Dlitrt<A  may  be  unrepresented  for  months. 
Had  ^e  conunlttee  recommendaUon  of 
discipline  but  seating  been  offered  Powell, 
whatever  his  choice  the  House  would  have 
been  sitting  more  comfortably.  Ttke  com- 
mittee had  denied  race  entered  Into  Its  con- 
clusions. The  refusal  to  seat  wUl  give  new 
fuel  to  the  cbai^  of  racism.  And  It  wUI 
compel  the  House  to  JusUfy  Its  course  as 
within  the  Constitution.  And  to  convince 
the  suspicious  that  smoldering  antagonisms 
did  not  infiuence  some  votes  to  deny  the 
seat. 

Pew  will  contend  Powell  did  not  des^ve 
punishment.  Were  the  House,  Uke  Coeser's 
wife,  above  suaplclon  even  refusal  to  seat 
could  be  defended  conscientiously.  Thst  It 
can  under  all  the  circtunstances  Is  debata- 
ble. The  House  very  likely  has  opened  a 
Pandora's  box,  that  wlU  give  It  some  un- 
happy days  and  months. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or   NBW    TOKK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  7.  19e7 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
favor  discipline  of  Mr.  Powell,  I  feel 
strongly  that  no  duly  elected  Individual 
Member  of  Congress  *ould  be  singled 
out  from  our  midst  to  be  Judged  against 
any  special  standards  which  all  Members 
are  not  ready  and  willing  to  be  judged. 
I  have  urged  adoption  of  specific  stand- 
ards of  conduct,  and  establishment  of  a 
committee  with  power  to  report  to  the 
Congress  Its  findings  In  individual  cases. 
So  far.  such  a  committee  has  not  been 
established,  nor  has  a  viable  code  by 
which  we  can  all  be  judged  and  which 
can  be  Impartially  and  equitably  ad- 
ministered bv  an  appropriate  committee 
been  adopted.  Without  providing  the 
rationale  for  disciplining  Mr.  Powell,  or 
identical  standards  in  the  case  of  allega- 
tions against  any  other  Member,  will  un- 
mistakably. In  fact  already  has,  left 
many  people  of  goodwill  with  the  distinct 
impression  that  he  was  Improperly  and 
unfairly  singled  out  for  punishment,  be- 
cause of  his  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricoas.  I  would  Uke  to  Insert  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Schenectady  Union-Star, 
entitled  "Escalating  the  Powell  Case," 
which  succinctly  states  the  dilemma 
created  by  the  House  in  Its  abortive  ac- 
tion of  last  week: 

[Prom  the  Schenectady  Ualon-6tar. 
Uar.  3.  1M7I 

BSCALJtnNC   THK   "POWKi   CaBK" 

By  voting  to  deny  him  the  ecat  to  which 
be  had  beta  elected  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
•munvw  did  not  end  the  Adam  Clayum 
PoweU  case  as  adoption  of  the  r«commeiida- 
tloDs  of  Its  Select  Oommlttee  to  seat  but 


TW  Tutj't  Orer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  19€7 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Spe«Ucer.  the 
newspapers  servlne  individual  commu- 
nities across  the  country  arc  often  reflec- 
tive of  current  grmssroot£  public  opinion; 
and  I  submit  for  the  RkconD  an  article 
from  the  Summit  Valley  Times  which  1 
believe  reflects  substantial  segments  of 
public  opinion: 

Thk  PaETT's  Ovia 

(By  John  Dennle) 

OK.  America,  the  p»rtys  over.  Wake  up 
and  see  the  world  around  you.  The  time 
has  come  for  all  good  men  to  ccme  to  the 
aid  of  their  country.  The  simple  tmth  Is 
that  we  are  at  war;  yes,  war. 

This  Is  no  longer  a  "police  action."  Uils  Is 
a  war. 

War  (wot).  1.  a  fight  carried  on  by  foroe 
between  nations  or  parts  of  a  nation.  3. 
fighting;  strife;  conflict.  Doctors  carry  on 
war  against  disease  3.  the  occupation  or  art 
of  fighting  with  weapons.  Soldiers  are 
trained  for  war.    4.  fight;  make  war. 

That  is  how  war  is  defined  In  the  diction- 
ary. Unfortunately  this  police  action  that 
we  are  now  Involved  in  sounds  (curiously 
enough)  like  a  war.  The  question  that  I 
ask  myself  now  la,  with  the  money,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  lives,  that  are  wast*d 
every  month,  why  don't  we  declare  an  all- 
out  war  and  win  It? 

We  have  too  long  tried  to  make  peace  and 
friends.  Ttje  time  la  now.  Show  our  teeth 
to  North^Vletnam  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
win  see  that  this  great  country  ot  oin*  is 
not  going  to  stand  for  any  more  malarky 
from  the  Communist. 

For  yeara  they  have  been  pushing  the 
greatest,   strongest,   richest  country   in  the 
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world  b«lc  into  a  neutna  eonwr,  mnd  w«'v« 
been  UUclnc  It  Uks  UmbA. 

li&ybe  b«fw«  when  they  didn't  kill  our 
boy».  when  It  wm  Hungarian  or  Ceecb  boya 
It  was  not  M>  bad  (at  leaet  It  dtdnt  aeem  to 
botber  our  people  too  much).  But  now, 
America,  thoee  are  Jobn  Smltha  and  Uie  boy 
next  door  who  are  being  cut  to  piece*  by 
RuMlan-made   machine   guns   and    Chinese 


I  think.  America,  that  you'd  better  put 
youiMlf  m  g«*r,  high  gear,  and  atart  notlc* 
Ing  UTe  around  you.  Stop  thlntlng  that 
your  son  will  make  It  through  aU  right  and 
think  about  the  Jonee'e  boy  who  splUed  all 
hia  red  American  blood  on  that  Oodfor- 
Bufcyn  crummy  hunk  ol  rice  and  mud. 

The  boyi  that  would  h»»e  taught  your 
grandchildren  in  achool  are  dead.  They 
won't  be  back. 

The  fellow  that  might  haTe  painted  your 
new  car  In  Detroit  wae  killed  by  a  five-foot 
three  Vlet-Oong  "warrior"  In  a  police  action. 

Stop  kidding  yourself.  America,  they  don't 
wmnt  peaoe.  they  want  the  world.  And  they 
will  go  to  any  length  to  get  It.  The  only 
time  we  will  achieve  peace  la  when  they  are 
beaten  to  their  knee*.  Pleaae,  America,  be 
the  country  that  I  know  you  are;  fight  for 
your  rlghta,  and  you  will  once  again  be  the 
greateet  nAtlon  In  the  world. 

-cure  -em  heir— they  aeked  for  It 


Auwcr*  t*  ftc  CoMSBffcr  CritkUmi  of 
Ov  VietaMM  FobcT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  nw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RSPRBSENTATtVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  dlHtingutehed  historian  Henry  Steele 
Commager  testified  before  the  Senate 
py)relgn  Relations  Committee.  Profes- 
aor  Commager  did  not  testify  as  to  his- 
torical matters  but  as  to  how  and  why 
our  policy  In  Vietnam  was  wrong. 

The  following  column  from  the  Feb- 
ruary ae.  1»67.  edition  of  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune  effectively  an- 
swers all  of  Professor  Commager's  crlt- 
Iclons  and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

Vtxvm  owt  FoaaiOM  Pocjct:   Ahswiss  to 
Camcuu 
(By  Wmiam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
The  organised  and  continuing  barrage  at 
erlttdam  being  directed  at  U.S.  foreign  poll- 
dee  •ervee  at  leaet  one  conatructlve  purpoee. 
It  gl'ee  u*  an  eicellent  reason  lor  reexamin- 
ing   our    national    mcrtlvee.    redefining    our 
obJecUvea.     reflecting     on     other     people's 
thoughts  and  rechecklng  our  own  aa  to  our 
natlonal  course. 

Much  of  the  barrage  Is  emanating  from  the 
public  hearings  of  the  Senate  foreign  rela- 
tions committee  In  WaahlngtoD.  where  a 
principal  witness  lort  week  was  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  a  highly  respected  dean  of 
American  historians.  An  analysis  of  his 
more  or  leea  typical  crltlciam  la  offered  here 
aa  being  both  timely  and  inatructlTe. 

Prof.  Commager  undoubtedly  delighted 
committee  chairman  J.  WUllam  Pulbrtght  by 
echoing  soma  of  the  convictions  at  that 
defeatist  doom-caUer.  but  the  wltnsae  de- 
livered his  Ideas  in  a  temperaU  and  clear- 
minded  fashion.  Thoee  ideas,  imporlajit  be- 
cause they  reflect  the  thinking  of  many 
leaders  In  our  academic  community,  eaaen- 
tlally  boU  down  to  flve  key  crltldama. 


One  erf  the  major  charges  made  by  Prof. 
Commager.  and  subecribed  to  by  Sen.  Pul- 
brlgbt.  la  that  the  V3.  u  dangerously  **o*>- 
uijwirrl"  wlUi  the  notion  of  communism  as  a 
WOTldwtde  conspiracy  which  threatens  our 
security.  He  declared  this  attitude  U  un- 
founded In  preeent-clay  (act  and  tends  to 
trap  us  in  unrealistic  cnisades  for  what  we 
consider  purely  moralistic  reasons. 

In  this,  I  must  admit,  there  la  some  truth. 
The  VA.  leadership  doee  have  what  amounU 
to  a  great  concern  about  communism,  and 
properly  so.  but  I  certainly  would  not  call  It 
an  obscasion.  It  la  true,  though,  that  the 
worldwide  Communist  movement  since 
Stalin's  death  has  shattered  Into  many  diver- 
gent factions,  with  Soviet  Russia  herself 
adopting  many  aspects  of  the  capitalism  she 
was  sworn  to  destroy.  But  even  this  change 
doeent  mean  communlem  la  no  longer  a 
menace  for  free  people  everywhere  and  hence 

to  US. 

In  my  opinion  Prof.  Cooomager.  Sen.  Ful- 
brlght  and  othera  who  think  that  communism 
today  la  just  another  name  for  a  variety  of 
differing  governments  with  which  we  can 
have  trusting  relatlona  are  underplaying  Its 
threat.  Too  many  tlmee — In  Korea,  In 
Hungary.  In  Cuba.  Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere — 
we  have  seen  what  happens  when  defenses 
are  down.  Communism  haa  changed  eome, 
but  not  much. 

The  second  major  charge  made  by  Prof. 
Commager  la  that  this  nation.  In  Its  con- 
cern over  communism,  has  developed  a  "mee- 
slanlc"  feeling  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
spread  democracy  throughout  the  world 
whether  parts  of  that  world  are  ready  for  it 
or  not.  He  said  this  has  resulted  in  a  new 
kind  of  "inteUectual  and  moral  leolattonlsm" 
which  resembles  imperialism  in  disregarding 
world  opinion. 

This.  In  essence.  Is  a  milder  veralon  of  the 
same  theme  which  runs  through  Sen.  Pul- 
brlght'a  recent  book,  'The  Arrogance  of 
Power."  I  simply  do  not  bellere  the  con- 
clusions are  warranted  by  the  facts,  al- 
though the  professor's  statements  oonstltute 
a  useful  warning  of  what  might  occur  U  we 
loee  clear  sight  of  our  objectives. 

The  charge  that  we  try  to  spread  democracy 
where  it  may  not  be  appreciated  Is  somewhat 
true.  We  are  so  impressed  with  its  benefits 
we  often  fall  to  realise  there  are  a  lot  of 
countries  that  are  Just  not  ready  for  It.  We 
are  spoon-feeding  democracy  to  a  doeen 
oountriee  I  could  name  that  dont  even  ap- 
[)reclate  what  It  means. 

But  I  don't  believe  we  are  meaelanlc  about 
It.  Our  foreign  policy  la  quite  simple.  It  Is 
not  aggressive,  yet  It  seek^  to  contain  com- 
munism. We  want  no  more  power  for  our- 
selves but  at  the  aame  time  we  stand  ready 
to  play  the  role  of  military  ally  to  any  coun- 
try which  asks  ua  for  help  in  resisting  Com- 
munist bullying. 

To  me  this  is  not  only  morally  commend- 
able but  also  Is  the  only  practical  policy  for 
keeping  communism  from  doing  what  comes 
naturally  to  do — forceful  aggreeaioa.  It  la 
not  the  U.S.  which  la  arrogant  In  her  power. 
It  Is  communism,  when  It  thinks  It  can  get 
away  with  it. 

Prof.  Conunager  charged  further  that  the 
VS.  seems  to  think  It  has  a  duty  to  keep 
peace  throughout  the  world  In  the  role  of 
policeman.  He  declared  we  have  neither  the 
material,  intellectual  nor  moral  reeources  to 
do  that.  Purthennore.  be  added,  we  already 
have  gravely  overextended  ourstives  In  the 
alleged  attempt. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  combination  criticism 
that  Is  hard  to  answer  because  it  bombs  off 
In  so  many  directions.  In  the  flrst  place,  tt 
is  not  true  that  the  n.S.  desires  to  be  a 
policeman  to  the  world.  Our  government 
properly  would  far  prefer  to  have  other  na- 
tions everywhere  solve  their  own  problems. 
The  only  extent  to  which  we  feel  It  our  duty 
to  keep  peace  Is  in  furtheranos  of  our  pollej 
of  containing  cotDcununlszn. 
Whether  the  richest  snd  most  powerful  na- 


tion in  the  world  has  the  resources  to  accom- 
plish this  Is  open  to  argument.  So  far  as 
overextendlng  ourselves  materially  at  this 
time,  I  would  say  our  national  leadera  would 
deny  It  to  a  man.  VTltnsss  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  home-front  hardship  in  the  midst 
of  this  fantastlcaUy  expensive  little  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  As  far  as  our  Intellectual  and 
moral  reaources  are  concerned.  X  don't  think 
the  profeesor  has  to  worry  about  them.  In 
fact  his  questioning  them  smacks  of  the  Pul- 
brtght attitude  and  Is  rather  Insulting. 

In  his  fourth  major  charge.  Prof.  Com- 
mager called  Viet  Nam  a  "misguided  venture" 
which  has  cost  us  our  world  moral  leader- 
ship and  a  loss  of  world  opinion.  We  should 
start  to  remedy  our  mistake  by  stopping  our 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam.  he  said,  without 
insisting  on  Communist  reciprocal  action. 

To  this  there  is  lltUe  that  can  be  said  that 
I  have  not  said  Ume  and  again.  The  Viet 
Nam  war  admittedly  U  a  regrettable  mess,  but 
nobody  planned  it  the  way  It  is.  We  are 
there  because  we  were  asked  to  stop  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  and.  as  noted  above,  that  la 
our  policy.  Most  of  the  criticism  of  our 
leadership  by  other  nations  Is  simply  an 
alibi  because  they  themselves  don't  want  to 
get  involved.  lastly,  the  bombing  is  s  purely 
mUltary  decision  by  those  best  in  a  position 
to  make  it. 

As  his  final  major  orltlclsm.  Prof.  Com- 
mager warned  that  the  VS.  must  learn  to 
restrain  Its  vast  power  and  accept  the  fact 
that  pollUcal  develc^menta  In  the  world  will 
not  always  go  the  way  we  would  like.  Com- 
munist China,  he  added,  by  her  aheer  else  Is 
destined  to  be  a  dominant  power  in  the  Par 
East  no  matter  what. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  professor  Is 
where  else  in  human  history  has  a  nation  as 
powerful  as  theJ7.S.  shown  such  magnificent 
restraint  as  It  has  In  the  Viet  Nam  confllctY 
Our  i^im*  there  are  limited  and  unselfish;  If 
destruction  of  North  Viet  Nam  were  our  goal 
it  would  have  been  reached  long  ago. 

With  regard  to  China,  our  leaders  have 
said  repeatedly  they  will  welcome  the  day 
when  she  sees  fit  to  subscribe  to  the,Unlted 
Nations  charter  and  Join  the  community  of 
civUlied  countries.  Of  course  China  will  al- 
ways be  a  dominant  force  in  the  Par  East 
Our  only  concern  Is  to  see  that  she  doesn't 
become  the  dominating  dragon  feared  by  her 
neighbors. 

Pzof.  Commager  and  other  such  critics 
should  consider  what  this  world  would  be 
like  today  U  It  weren't  lor  the  U.S.  and  our 
foreign  policy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  TH«  BOOBK  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tueiday,  March  7,  1967 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ol  Pebniary  27 
contained  an  editorial  ai»ut  the  value 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  editorial,  "AID  Alda  Ohio,"  points 
out  that  foreign  aid  la  vital  to  the  United 
States,  ap&rt  from  the  hum&nltarian 
motives,  and  cites  facts  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  atwut 
the  Impact  of  the  aid  program  on  the  do- 
mestic economy.  During  the  last  year, 
procurement  from  American  sources  ac- 
counted for  90  percent  of  AID  com- 
modity expenditures. 


The  editorial  concludes  that  "such 
facU  are  worth  knowing  when  making 
decisions  on  foreign  aid."  BeUevlng  my 
coUeagues  wUl  be  Interested,  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  place  the  editorial  here- 

AID  Ams  Ohio 

Foreign  aid  1»  vital  to  tlM  United  StatM. 
Bpart  from  tht  humanltarun  mouves  that 
BlBO   sUBUIn   It. 

Foreign  aid  Is  an  eslablUhed  arm  of  na- 
tional policy.  For  20  JMJ-B.  deaplU  aome 
otjjcctora.  every  prealdent  and  Congreaa  have 
kept  the  program  going. 

Seir-lnterest  alone  would  agree  with  Preal- 
dent Johniona  worda:  "In  the  long  rtin.  the 
wcalthj  naUona  cannot  survive  aa  lalanda  of 
abundance  In  a  world  of  hunger.  alckneM  and 

despair."  ._^j     .. 

Thoee  worda  come  from  the  president  i 
Feb.  a  meswige  on  foreign  aid.  In  which  he 
propoeea  flscal  198S  programs  requU-Ing  some- 
thing over  »3.1  billion. 

AID  (Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment! recently  published  Oguics  showing 
that  In  meg  It  spent  teo4.B  million  of  for- 
eign assistance  funds  within  the  United 
States  (or  oommodltles  alone, 

Ohio  was  among  the  lop  sli  sutes  In 
selling  goods  to  AID.  Ita  share  was  nearly 
MS  mlUlon,  a  very  serious  chunk  of  sales, 
wages  and  proflu. 

Procurement  from  American  sources  makes 
up  90'r  of  all  AID  spending  for  oommodltles. 
from  powdered  milk  to  earth  movers. 

Such  facta  are  worth  knowing  when  mak- 
ing decisions  on  foreign  aid. 


DeBocracy:  Wkat  II  Mesjis  le  Mc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH 

or  mLawaax 
IN  THI  BOUSE  OF  KKPRESEKTAnvaS 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1967 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  place  m  the  RtconD  for  my  colleagues' 
reading  a  speech  written  and  delivered 
by  Miss  Diane  F.  Ambrose  of  Dover  In 
the  Delaware  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary. 
More  than  350.000  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  participated  In  the 
contest  competing  for  the  five  top  prises 
totaling  tlS.SOO,  and  today  Diane  Is  one 
of  the  finalists  speaking  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Even  more  Important  than  the 
scholarships  Is  the  opportunity  given 
these  young  people  to  address  their 
countrymen  and  the  world,  telling  us  In 
their  own  words  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy aa  they  vmderstand  It.  Much  haa 
been  written  and  said  about  the  "gen- 
eration gap,"  that  seeming  lack  of  com- 
munication between  young  and  old. 
But.  reading  Diane's  words,  ntwie  of  us. 
to  whatever  generation  we  belong,  can 
fall  to  be  moved  and  filled  with  renewed 
confidence  In  the  future. 

Diane  has  made  every  Delawaresn 
proud  of  her.  I  Join  with  her  parents, 
her  friends  and  teachers,  and  wlBh  all 
the  people  of  Delaware  In  wishing  her 
suoeeas  as  she  partltlpates  In  the  na- 
tional finals. 

The  speech  follows : 


Oosocaacv:   What  It   Mxaiis  TO  Ml 

Democracy  la  people — not  an  undeflnable 
mass  bound  together,  hut  snifled  Individuals 
staying  together. 

Democracy  la  a  voice — appcaUng  to  tlu 
spirit  ol  men — for  no  man  can  live  on  bread 

alone.  

Democracy  Is  America — our  past,  our  pres- 
ent, our  future,  earned  by  our  own  merits 
through  sweat,  toll,  Joy  and  tears. 

Democracy  Is  people  speaking  to  America. 
Often  It  Is  said  that  JJemocracy  In  the 
United  States  Is  almost  Invlalblc  among  the 
members  of  the  "beat  generaUon."  Oh.  on 
the  contrary.  It  Is  the  teenagers  who  will 
soon  Illuminate  the  fUckerlng  ember  of  what 
many  people  refer  to  as  "dying  Democracy." 
Just  walk  Into  a  "Problema  ol  Democracy" 
class  and  see  the  contempt  with  which  the 
18  year  old  I-A  seDlor  boys  hold  a  draft 
dodger.  liaten  to  a  glee  club  singing  "Ameri- 
ca our  Herltsge."  Observe  a  girl  scout  troops 
closing  aag  ceremony  Or  Usten  to  my  words. 
You  see  we  understand  the  challenge  with 
which  we  are  faced  and  we  accept  It.  We 
realize  the  responslbUlty  confronUng  ua  and 
we  will  not  turn  away  from  It  because 
Democracy  Is  our  heritage. 

In  the  forthcoming  decades  It  will  be  up 
to  ua  to  live  up  to  this  heritage  and  pass  It 
on.  perhaps  even  In  better  condition  than  we 
found  it.  In  order  to  do  this  we  have  a 
tremendous  task  to  perform.  We  must  edu- 
cate ouraelve*.  make  our  own  decisions,  atand 
on  our  own  two  feet  These  are  the  moet 
important  things  of  sll  Its  too  easy  to  turn 
Into  a  second-rater,  that  is — seeing  every- 
thing through  somebody  else's  eyes.  If  we 
can  prevent  this  then  we  have  preserved  the 
Individual,  and  In  a  sense.  Democracy,  for 
the  Individual  la  the  very  cornerstone  of 
Democracy. 

And  then  anally.  Democracy  U  the  un- 
deflnable wrm— freedom  It  la  that  certain 
exultation  only  those  who  bother  to  think 
and  worry  about  will  ever  eaperlence. 

In  the  lyrics  of  a  modern  day  song:  "Bom 
/m.  aa  free  as  the  wind  blowa.  as  free  aa  the 
grssa  growa.  bom  free  to  foUow  your  heart. 
Slay  /ree.  while  beauty  surrounds  you.  the 
world  stUI  astounds  you.  each  time  you  look 
at  a  star.  Live  frte,  when  no  waU's  behind 
you.  you're  free  aa  the  roaring  tide,  so  there's 
no  need  to  hide." 

This  Is  what  Democracy  means  to  me — and 
I  hope — to  you. 


CIA :  Other  Side  of  the  Story— What  Reds 
An  DoiBf  „ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CALiroaffu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7,  1967 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Rccoiui  an  Impoftant 
article  which  appeared  In  the  March  13. 
1967.  Issue  of  UB.  News  ti  World  Report 
entitled  "CIA:  Other  Side  of  the  Story— 
What  Reds  Are  Doing." 

I  believe  It  is  essential  at  this  time  that 
there  Ifl  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
serious,  ruthless  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist offensive  and  the  tremendous  job 
CXA  faces  in  this  regard.  ITils  Is  what 
the  article  discusses  and  I  believe  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 


The  article  follows: 

OIA:  OrH«»  Sn»«  or  thk  apo«T — What  Rkds 
Asa  DoxNC 
One  question  tbat  k*epB  oomlng  up  in  Uie 
lRt<«t  controversy  over  the   Ceotrml   InteUl- 
g«nc«  Agency  Ifl  tlita : 

Just  whom  or  what  U  the  CIA  Ogbtlng? 
The  answer  Is  found  In  the  other  stde  of 
the  CIA  story — the  facta  on  what  the  Com- 
munists are  doing  all  over  the  world  to  pene> 
trate  and  grab  control  of  organizations, 
underwrite  treason  and  terrorism,  stir  up 
strife,  stage  revolutions,  steal  secrets. 

It  Is  the  CIA's  Job  to  combat  these  sctlrt- 
tlM  of  the  Reds  In  the  coWi-w&r  struggle 
that  has  been  going  on  In  the  back  alleys  of 
the  world  for  more  than  30  years. 

Prom  Intelligence  officials  In  the  US.  and 
abroad  come  authoritative  accounts  of  what 
the  CIA  Is  Ogbtlng.  how  the  Communists 
operate  and  reasons  for  such  CIA  programs 
as  subsidisation  of  work  in  the  foreign  field 
by  some  student,  labor  and  other  organi- 
satloos. 

Dlscloure  of  this  financing  brought  the 
agency  under  fire,  compromised  some  of  lu 
efforts  and  even  led  to  demands  that  the 
CIA  be  abolished. 

Reds'  use  of  fronU.  As  part  of  its  plot  to 
achieve  world  domination,  Moscow -direceted 
Communism  maneuvers  through  interna- 
tional front  groups. 

Worldwide.  U.S.  IntelUgence  experts  ssy. 
the  Communists  have  11  such  organlxa- 
tlons— all  under  direct  oontrot  of  the  KOB. 
the  Soviet  Committee  for  Bute  Security, 
"operational  headquarters"  for  Russia's 
whole  cold- war  scheme. 

These  fronts  are  designed  to  appeal  to 
almost  every  Interest.  There  is  a  World 
Peace  CouncU.  and  there  are  international 
fronts  for  labor,  youth,  women,  students, 
teachers,  scientists,  lawyers,  newspapermen. 
r»dio-TV  workers  and  'reslBtance  move- 
ments." 

The  head  of  the  KGB— who  at  this  time 
U  Nikolai  Anlslmovlch  Shchelokov — is  one  of 
the  world's  most  powerful  Communists  be- 
cause his  agency  controls  all  of  Russia's 
foreign  and  military  intelligence  as  well  ss 
Soviet  Internal  secxjjity. 

In  American  tenns.  that  would  be  like 
putlng  one  man  in  charge  of  the  CIA.  the 
FBI  and  &U  of  the  mlUtary  intelligence 
services. 

The  importance  that  the  Soviet  Union 
places  OD  front  organisations  is  shown  by 
this  example : 

Alezandr  Shelepin  was  a  vice  president  of 
the  International  Union  of  Students  when 
it  was  founded  In  IMg.  He  later  became  s 
vice  president  of  the  World  FederaUon  of 
Democratic  Youth.  Shelepin  then  shot  up  to 
become  head  of  the  all-powerful  KGB.  He 
now  Is  a  top  ofllcUl  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party. 

MethoAt  of  operation.  How  do  Commu- 
nist fronte  operate?     Here  is  one  way: 

Fronts  recruit  young  Africans.  Aaiazis  and 
Latin  Americans  for  training  In  Communist 
countries — as  labor  leaders  or  guerrilla 
flghteiB.  The  brightest  are  taught  how  to 
overthrow  governments  and  set  up  Com- 
munist regimes.  An  ultimate  aim  is  to  re- 
cruit young  Americans. 

A  major  obJecUve  of  KOB.  working 
through  fronts.  Is  to  draw  non -Communists 
Into  unity  with  Communists.  Such  a  drive 
now  Is  on  the  upswing  In  Western  Europe, 
spearheaded  by  two  of  the  groups,  the  Wortd 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Students. 

A  former  KOB  offlclal  who  defected  to  the 
West  says  that  80  per  cent  of  Soviet  person- 
nel abroad  are  "trained  professional  spies." 
The  KOB.  this  man  says,  rates  the  UB.  ss 
its  No.  1  target  and  seeks  to  isolate  America 
from  Its  allies  on  the  theory  that,  when  this 
isolation  is  accomplished,  the  US.  will 
"crumble  from  within." 
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The  "unlU  and  cftpture"  tliem*  run* 
through  &U  Oommunlat-rroDt  efforta,  iuch 
M  the  World  Youth  TmUrlM  th»t  dr»* 
thoiuanda  from  all  OT«r  the  world. 

Costa  of  th«M  o»eiite  are  high.  The  Mos- 
cow feeUT*!  in  IMT,  for  izutance.  Is  esU- 
mftted  to  have  cost  up  to  ISO  mlUlon  dollATB. 
Ths  Vienna  affair  In  IW»  cort  50  mlUlon. 
The  Communist  outlay  on  the  youth  festival 
in  Helsinki  tn  1963  was  around  30  mlUlon. 

Another  one  U  to  Uke  place  neit  year  in 
Sofia.  Bulgartttr— and  the  Russians  aJready 
are  blaring  propaganda  against  the  Amerl- 


bers  of  other  IntelMgenno  organUaUons— 
excels.  But  Veneeuelan  terrorists  continue 
to  get  arms  and  money  from  the  Conunu- 
nlsts. 

One  Communist  faction  in  Venezuela  re- 
ceives weapons  and  training  from  Fidel 
Castro's  Cuba — where,  only  90  ml  lea  from 
U3.  Bhoree.  the  KOB  has  a  big  stake.  Cuba 
is  a  transfer  point  for  the  Red  paymasters 
and  spymasters  In  Latin  America. 

From  the  iriMidc — .  Throughout  South 
America,  Communist  "political  action" 
agents   infiltrate  student  groups   and   labor 


One  of  these  groupa — the  Campaign  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament — mohlllaed  strong  op- 
poeltton  to  American  nuclear  strategy  and 
to  British  ties  with  the  North  AUantl-:  Treaty 
OrganljtaUon.  The  Britlah  Union  of  Stu- 
dents is  now  the  top  target  for  Communist 
penetration. 

How  Asia  Is  affected.  In  Asia,  the  World 
FederaUon  of  Trada  Unions  has  been  the 
principal  transmlsalon  belt  for  Ccoununlst 
orders. 

The  series  of  Cranmunlst  Insurrections 
which  broke  out  over  recent  years  In  ooun. 
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™S;S?ti<E^?Seaf^r™velatloTtI«t     u^ons.  whip  up  agitation  among  peasant-      try  after  country- Vietnam.  IndoneaU    In- 
can  delegation  because  oiinereveiauoofcu-*      ^._^-...^.r^..f^  ^1-     Burma   and   the   Phlllppinea— received 


CIA   money   financed   trtpa   by  some  young 
Americans  to  previous  festivals. 

Bonanxa  for  the  emm)/.  The  "expos*"  at 
ihl*  CIA  subsidy — which  was  carried  out 
under  naUonal  policy  eatabllshed  years  ago — 
Is  described  by  U.S.  officials  as  a  windfall  for 
the  Communlsta.  At  earUer  festivals,  the 
Americans — even  though  few  of  them  knew 
that  CIA  money  was  helping  to  pay  their 
expenses— «ucce*ded  In  blunting  effects  the 
Communists  hoped  to  achieve. 

In  Communist  countrtea.  fronu  pay  travel 
coBU  for  studenu.  labor  leaders  and  others. 
Communist  funds  also  have  financed  travel 
by  the  Reds'  American  sympathise™ — ^in- 
cluding students — to  potnu  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  to  Red  Cuba. 

The  KGB  is  said  to  have  almost  unlimited 
funds  at  Its  disposal — despite  Russia's  short- 
age of  foreign  exchange — and  more  man- 
power than  the  CIA.  the  PBI  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary intelligence  combined.  One  division  of 
the  KOB — the  -Department  of  Dlalnforma- 
Uon."  or  Department  D — operates  in  the 
propjiganda  field.  It  planU  false  Informa- 
tion, including  forged  documenU.  wherever 
an  opportunity  exists  to  smear  and  discredit 
the  U.S.  specifically  and  the  Weet  generally. 

In  this.  Department  D  gets  help  from  such 
fronu  as  the  World  Peace  Council,  the  World 
PederaUoo  of  Trade  Unions,  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Students  and  the  World 
Federation  of  Democratic  Toutb. 

An  lUustratlon:  The  World  Peace  Council 


and  subsidize  bandits. 

Communlsu.  Western  intelligence  sources 
say,  control  all  but  four  of  the  national  stu- 
dent federations  In  Latin  America — In  all 
countries  except  Coata  Rlca.  Bolivia.  Chile 
and  perhaps  Uruguay.  The  Oommunlst- 
front  International  Union  of  Students 
claims,  in  fact,  that  B3  of  the  world's  na- 
tional student  federations  are  affiliated  with 
It. 

In  the  Middle  East,  tha  present  Soviet  ob- 
jecUve.  aa  defined  by  U.S.  officials  on  the 
scene.  Is  to  stir  up  enough  trouble  to  threaten 
the  stability  of  countrtea  in  which  the  US. 
has  influence — particularly  those  where 
Americans  control  big  oil  reserves. 

Examples  of  the  KOB  at  work  In  the 
Middle  East  Include  riots  inatigated  by  Com- 
munist agents  in  Jordan,  massive  supplies 
of  arms  to  Syria,  bombings  In  Saudi  Arabia 
and  floods  of  Communist  propaganda  pour- 
ing from  Cairo,  which  Is  headquarters  for  a 
number  of  Communist  fronts,  such  as  the 
Afro-Asian  People*"  Solidarity  Organization. 
Africa:  AgenU  bujy.  In  Africa,  the  Reds 
are  trying  to  keep  the  whole  continent  in 
turmoil. 

Moscow  and  Red  China  bankroll  opponenU 
of  President  Jomo  Kenyatta  in  Kenya.  Com- 
munist Influence  in  Tanjtanla  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  the  Oovemment  has  under- 
taken to  nationalize  moat  private  bualnesa. 
The  Chinese  Communists  used  their  em- 
bassy in  Burundi  aa  a  relay  point  for  weap- 


apread   charges   during    the   Korean   conflict     ^^^^  ^j^  funds  sent  to  rebels  operating  against 


that  the  XJ.3.  was  using  genn  warfare.  And 
two  other  fronta.  the  International  AsaocU- 
tlon  of  Democratic  Lawyers  and  tha  World 
PMeratlon  of  Scientific  Workers,  sent  "In- 
vestigating commissions"  to  obtain  "evi- 
dence" in  support  of  the  charge. 

WfiAt  do  Redn  seek?  What  the  Coenmu- 
nlsta  are  attempting  to  accomplish  by  under- 
cover methods  In  every  country  was  made 
clear  In  a  recent  public  statement  by  the 
chief  espionage  official  in  the  Security  Minis- 
try of  Communist  East  Germany.  He  was 
talking  about  Oennany.  but  be  was  enunci- 
ating the  KOB  line  for  all  non-Oommunlat 
countries.     This  top  Red  spy  eald: 

"To  ptocur*  informatloD  and  material  Is 
.  only  one  task  of  our  organization. 

"The  other  and  more  important  task  la  to 
make  use  of  the  material  and  the  knowledge 
gained  for  poUtlcal  purpoees — to  blackmail 
the  enemy,  to  demoralize  the  population, 
and  to  make  the  Communist  Party  victorious 
In  the  whole  of  Germany." 

Llke  all  Bpymasterv  In  satellite  sUCea.  tba 
East  German  official  is  under  KOB  control. 

In  every  part  of  the  world,  secret  Com- 
munist acUvlty  poses  a  threat. 

Sometimes  these  activities  are  flushed  Into 
the  open.  On  one  such  occasion,  in  1965, 
Communist  financial  support  for  terrorists  in 
Venezuela  was  exposed  when  three  Red 
court  era  carrying  (330.000  to  cash  were 
seized  and  jailed. 

Venezuelan  officials  said  that  the  three — 
two  women  and  a  man — were  agents  of  the 
Italian  OommunlJrt  Party,  which  Moscow  had 
assigned  the  Job  of  smuggling  money  to 
guerrillas  in  Venezuela. 

The  Communist  more  failed  In  that  In- 
stance becaoae  of  oounterlntelUgence  Ilka 
that  to  which  Vbm  CIA — accordtog  to  mem- 


the  Coogoleae  Oovemment  in  KinahM^ 

In  -the  other  Congo,  of  which  BraiasaTlUe 
Is  the  capital,  Communists — including  Cu- 
bans— control  the  military  forces.  In  Ohana, 
until  they  were  thwarted  by  the  coup  that 
ousted  Kwame  Nkrumah.  Soviet  agents  bad 
penetrated  the  Government  to  the  potot 
where  they  controUed  Nkrumah's  personal 
army  and  were  bmidlng  a  mlllUry  base  to 
be  used  for  opemtlona  throughout  West 
Africa. 

The  Communists  regularly  supply  weap- 
ons to  rebeU  In  Portuguese  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique. In  Socnalla.  the  Army  Is  equipped 
and  Influenced  by  the  Communlata.  Soviet 
agenu  are  fomenting  trouble  in  Ethiopia. 
In  Tunisia,  Communist  penetration  is  mainly 
through  students.  In  Algeria,  Soviet  eco- 
nomic aid  U  a  lever  used  by  the  KOB. 

North  of  Africa,  to  the  Mediterranean  area, 
a  step-up  of  Communism's  covert  actiooa 
colnddea  with  the  growing  Soviet  rival 
preaence.  All  along  the  fringe  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. KGB  men  are  busy.  One  piece 
of  eyldenee:  secret  stockpiles  of  weapona,  un- 
oov«red  to  Greece. 

Coajununlst-front  efforts  are  paying  off  in 
West  Germany  and  elsewhere  to  Europe. 
In  1966.  for  tha  first  time.  West  OermAn 
non-Communist  unions  were  persuaded  to 
send  delegations  to  Poland.  Czechoslovakia 
and  RusbU.  A  British  trade-union  group 
sent  represenUtlvea  to  Russia.  A  Catholic 
federation  of  trade  unions  to- Prance  was  to- 
duced  to  take  Joint  action  with  the  Com- 
munlal-controlled  French  labor  federation. 

Some  of  Britain's  non-Communist  organi- 
sations have  been  heavily  infiltrated  by 
Communists  and  used  to  promote  Sovlat 
propaganda  against  the  UJB. 


dia,   Burma   and   the   Philippines — received 
the  "go"  signal   from   trade-union  centers. 

Although  the  attempted  Red  revolution 
to  Indonesia  to  1066  was  amashed,  large 
numbers  of  Conununists  remain.  Both  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  are  trying  again,  U.S.  In- 
telligence officials  believe,  to  rebuild  for 
another  revolt. 

In  the  PhlUpptoea,  where  suppreaaion  of 
the  Huk  uprising  In  tha  early  1950a  U 
cotmted  as  one  of  the  CIA's  great,  but  largely 
unpubllcized.  victories,  the  Communists 
again  are  trying  to  activate  a  Buk  rebellion. 

A  staff  study  Just  rtieaa«d  br  the  U5. 
Senate's  IntArnal  Security  Subcommittee 
says  thls: 

Prevlous  hearings  have  established  that 
Moscow  has.  to  the  past,  distributed  vast 
sums,  along  with  lU  directives,  through 
various  secret  channels  to  supp<^  sub- 
versive activities  to  countries  outside  Russia, 
Including  the  United  States,  and  there  Is 
every  reaaon  to  believe  that  this  pracUce 
continues." 

The  CIA's  role.  Countering  Communist 
activities  Inside  the  UB.  U  a  task  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  Is  the 
CIA  which  has  the  responsibility  for  combat- 
ting actions  to  the  rest  of  the  world  which 
are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  this  country. 

In  carrying  out  that  mission,  the  CIA 
must  face  enemies  of  many  kind* — enemies 
masked  aa  "do-gooders"  aa  well  aa  enemlea 
trained  in  the  dark  arts  of  subversion,  es- 
pionage, blackmail  and  assassination — all 
dedicated  to  the  Communist  aim  once  stated 
bluntly  by  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  never 
denied  by  his  sucoeasors:  to  "bury"  the  U.S. 

Whxn  th«  "Covia  Waa  Bloww" 

A  veteran  V.S.  tnteUigence  offlcial,  dU- 
cutslni;  public  diaeUmtre  that  CIA  funds 
uere  being  used  Mecrettjf  to  finance  9ome 
American  stutUnta  at  intemMtUmal  confer- 
ences, said  this: 

"The  US.,  not  Jtist  the  CIA,  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  to  this  thtog. 

"The  US-  atlll  miist  fight  to  prevent  the 
Communist*  from  having  all  their  own  way 
to  international  meettogs  of  atudenta — or 
teachers,  or  scientists.  Journalists,  labor 
unions,  whatever. 

"But  now  that  the  CIA  cover  has  been 
'blown.'  the  Job  will  cost  much  more.  And 
it  will  take  a  long  time  before  any  VS.  orga- 
nization or  group  can  regain  the  effecUvenese 
that  the  National  Student  Asaoclatlon  bad. 

"Theae  students  were  not  instructed  how 
to  act.  except  to  a  very  few  caaea.  Mato  re- 
Uance  was  on  the  American  lusUncts  and 
patriotism  of  almost  all  the  students  who 
were  financially  helped  to  attend. 

"The  main  arm  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
constant  battle  to  discredit  everything  Amer- 
ican— Moscow's  so-called  'Department  of 
Dlsln forma Uon'— has  been  sniping  at  the  Na- 
tional Student  Aasodation  for  yeara.  But  It 
never  was  able  to  prove  anything. 

"Now  the  Americans  have  given  them  the 
ammunition — perfect  ammunlUoo  with 
which  to  fight  any  American  delegation  at 
any  totematlonal  meeting. 

"The  Americana  have  acted  to  'devour  our 
own  children.'  " 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or  Hsir  Tosx 

:n  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesiav,  March  7,  1967 
Mr.  BUTTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 


EXTENSION  OF  JlEMABKS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mm  tobk 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  BEPRKSEMTATIVES 

Tut*iay.  March  7,  ISC7 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 

just  come  to  my  attention  two  recent     LehmAn.  brougfat  to  cuiminmtion  by  Gov 


pftiiM..*  uid  pubUe  powar  dlstilcU  l&  gnAtar 
unounti  tbroufh  a  wlthdnwal  of  power 
from  prtTmt«  ntUltlo.  Tbey  IB  turn  would 
get  tiielr  Increoeed  electrlclly  requirement* 
from  Uie  Qucle&r  plant*.  Tbla  Menu  to  be 
eaylng  tbftt  public  power  will  go  to  publicly 
owned  Izutallatlons  primarily,  and  prlyatcly 
built  nuclear  power  will  go  toward  the  In- 
dustrial   needa    of    oonaumers. 

We  cannot  believe  tbat  the  rarslgbted 
programs  In  tble  atate,  originally  conceived 
by  the  late  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt.  enhanced 
and  enlarged  by  the  late  am.  Herbert  H. 


reMluUon  adopted  at  a  meeting  called     edltortala-March  2.  1967,  and  March  3     Thomaa  E.  Dewey,  ahouid  now  by  a  simple 
resolution  aoopwa  av  »  uicci;u»»  v~j~     =w «,.,...,„._,  n.n-  Timx      leclaUUve  enactment  be  placed  In  a  deep 


by  the  Schenectady  Branch  of  the 
NAACP,  Sunday,  March  5,  IMI.  The 
meeting,  at  which  I  was  In  attendance, 
was  called  to  protest  the  tragic  and  bru- 
tal murder  of  Wharleat  Jackson,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Natchez.  Missis- 
sippi, branch  of  the  NAACP.  It  is  pain- 
fully clear  that  we  must  face  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  grievous  weaknesses 
In  our  system  of  justice. 

It  la  my  hope  that  the  proposed  reme- 
dies that  spring  from  the  debate  on  our 
system  of  justice  will  not  focus  entirely 
on  weaknesses  in  southern  justice,  but. 
more  appropriately,  on  the  Improvement 
of  our  jury  system  as  a  whole  throughout 
the  land.  If  we  do  strengthen  the  jury 
system  in  America,  it  will  not  only  serve 
as  a  remedy  to  racial  bigotry  and  sense- 
less murders.  iHit  will  restore  the  faith, 
not  only  of  Negrtjes  but  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world  In  the  process  of  trial  by 
jury.  Persons  who  do  not  trust  the  law 
cannot  become  involved  in  the  law.  Or, 
to  say  It  another  way.  to  become  involved 
in  the  processes  of  law  Is  to  learn  to  trust 
the  law. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
this  resolution  by  the  Schenectady 
branch  of  the  NAACP  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rico«D.  It  is  certainly  deserving 
of  special  attention  from  all  concerned: 

RESOLimON,    SCHMraCTADT    BBAMCH.    NAACP. 
IlAtCH    i,   1S67 

Whereaa,  ai  yean  go  by  MUalaslppi  remains 
a  State  when  Negroes  lire  In  oooatant  fear 
of  open  violence,  murder,  hatred  and  nu- 
merous other  Injustices;  and 

Whereas,  the  cause  o<  OlvU  Rights  has 
suffered  in   Mississippi   because  ai  the  un 


1967 — from  the  Watertown  Daily  Times, 
of  Watertown.  N.Y..  which  reveal  that 
there  is  legislation  before  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  which  would  prohibit 
the  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
from  constructing  atomic  powerplants. 
This  action  will  leave  the  nuclear  power 
field  open  only  to  private  interest*.  The 
editorials  spell  out  the  efforts  made  by 
the  New  York  State  Power  Authority  to 
receive  permission  to  build  nuclear 
plants.  The  Watertown  Times  points 
out  that  the  legislation  "is  100  percent 
against  the  interests  of  the  SUte  power 
authority,  the  traditional  power  agency 
of  the  State,"  and  calls  the  proposed 
legislation  a  "sellout." 

The  editorials  follow : 

8EU.IK0  Ottt  on  Powia 

The  propoeal  for  an  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  atomic 
power  program  In  Hew  York  sUte  U  a  sellout 
to  the  private  power  companies.  No  other 
conclusion  can  l»e  reached  ijecause  the  New 
York  sUte  power  authority  wUl  l>e  forbidden 
to  construct  atomic  power  plants  In  the 
futtire  and  will  at  the  same  time  be  confined 
to  hydroelectric  considerations  as  an  opera- 
tor of  Niagara  and  Uasaena  and  a  ooordm- 
ator  In  other  hydroelectric  matters.  This 
propoeal  must  receive  legislative  enactment. 
May  the  legUlature  Insist  that  the  authority 
be  given  as  many  rights  to  the  construction 
of  nuclear  plants  as  the  private  uUlltles. 

The  statement  Is  made  by  Gov.  Rockefeller      „,^..^„     —     _...- 

that   the   New   Tork   uUlltlea   must   double     Again  In  KKl,  he  and  the  authoHty  asked 
their   annual   electricity  production  In   the      j^j  atomic  prlvUegos. 


leglslaUve  enactment  be  placed  In 
freeze. 

SXI.X.1NG  OtTT  ON   POWia.   II 

Continuing  the  comments  against  the  Al- 
bany power  plan  that  would  deny  the  New 
York  State  Power  authority  the  right  to 
construct  nuclear  pUnts,  we  call  attention 
to  the  ellorW  during  the  past  seven  years 
to  broaden  the  state  power  franchise.  The 
suddenness  of  the  announcement  Wednes- 
day that  the  private  utUUlee  would  be  given 
free  rein  In  the  field  of  nuclear  electricity 
production  might  lead  some  dtleens  to 
think  that  a  major  need  had  only  recently 
been  ducovered.  and  the  coat  of  meeUng 
that  need  was  particularly  high,  s8.00O.0O0.- 
000.  over  the  next  ten  years,  and  finally 
there  was  an  Immediacy  aiwut  accomplish- 
ing the  objective. 

In  1860  the  New  York  State  Power  au- 
thority publicly  called  attenUon  to  the  role 
that  the  authority  should  be  given  In  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  electricity  consumers 
during  the  years  to  the  l»Ms.  In  1990  the 
authority  sought  permission  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  build  and  operate  nuclear  power 
plants.  At  the  time  two  temporary  com- 
mittees on  power  reaouroee  had  recom- 
mended against  the  authority's  request  for 
nuclear  privileges,  althrough  the  authority 
was  the  one  state  agency  that  was  supposed 
to  be  responsible  for  publicly  owned  elec- 
tric power  production.  The  authority  Itself 
had  mode  studlee  and  the  then  chairman. 
Robert  Moses,  had  sought  with  his  persua- 
siveness    the     opportunity     at     legUlatlon. 


next  ten  years,  from  17.000.000  kilowatts  to 

95.000.000  kUowaU.    This  sounds  big.  but  It 

Is    absolutely    the   same   program   that   the 

utUlUes  have  set  for  themselves  ever  since 

World  War  I.  namely  an  Increase  of  ten  per      _,^ ^ _  _  _ . 

suseraa  m  sussisaippi  oe^u~>  u.  ^-  .^-  cent  a  year.  So  suddenly  a  deal  Is  made  that  „„  from  the  nuclear  field.  '"'•"''"""J 
^^^edmu^S^f  Vernon  Dahmer.  George  will  enibl.  them  to  keep  up  what  they  ">'•  has  heen  that  '~"'J''f,  P^'t^''^^  J?  tS 
MMc^e  Jamee  Ghaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  been  doing  In  the  past,  m  return  for  which  me  publicly  owned  utilities  had  an  Im 
ScSel  S^^ir  Meigar  W.  Ever,  and  the  power  authority,  which  was  conceived  as  portant  role  In  meeting  consumer  needs, 
sucnaei   aonwerner.    «ie<.B»t  ^^  i^„  to  renresent  the  cm7.en»'  Intereeu  m   IMS  the  authority  went  at   It   again. 


The  Power  Authority  Act  was  confined  to 
hydroelectric  developments,  nuclear  power 
not  being  In  the  picture  when  the  e«ly 
laws  were  passed.  Never,  however,  did  the 
authority  seek  to  restrict  the  private  utUl- 


othere;  and 

Wherou.  on  February  28,  1S87.  we  again 
heard  the  unpleasant  news  over  radio  and 
television  and  read  with  bocTOr  the  newa 
storla  telling  of  Iftie  wanton  murder  of 
Wharleat  Jackaon.  a  father  ai  six  who  bad 
had  been  a  leader  In  the  Natchea.  Mlsalsalppl, 
Branch  of  the  NAACP;  and 

Whereas,  membeta  of  the  Schenectady 
Branoh  of  the  NAACP  are  deeply  disturbed 
at  the  utter  disregard  for  human  righta  otf 
Negroee  In  Mississippi  aa  well  aa  other  areas, 
tt  Is 

Jlewlred,  That  we  strongly  tu^ge  our  mem- 
bera,  friends  and  supportere  60  more  frooa 
states  of  OMnfort,  ease,  despair,  dleoourage- 
ment,  oMnplacency,  disinterest  and  apathy 
to  show  the  world  that  we  care  about  what  la 
happening  In  MKwHelppl  or  wherever  mur- 
ders are  ooounllted  to  cruah  progreas,  for  If 
we  fall  to  protest  against  such  acts,  we  then 
lall  to  protect  our  own  Ub=ty,  and  be  it 
further 

Jieiolred.  That  we  oooUnue  In  our  elforta 


an  agency  to  represent  the  cltl7.ens" 

In  power  making  and  power  dtstrlbuUon.  WIU 

be  shoved  over  Into  the  corner  and  given  a 

Job  of  keeping  the  old  power  plants  swept 

out. 

Incidentally,  the  power  suthorlty  today  Is 
producing  approximately  a  little  more  than 
one-llfth  of  the  states  annual  power  pro- 
duction. By  1977.  If  the  scheme  Is  accepted 
by  the  legislature,  the  authority  will  produce 
a  linle  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  annual 
production.  Many  people  fought  the  better 
part  of  40  yeara  to  assure  the  sUte  of  an 
adequate  share  of  the  power  production. 
Suddenly  In  the  prospect  of  an  M.OOO.OOCOOO 
eipan-ilon.  the  state's  role  Is  downgraded  ao 
that  the  private  needs  for  capital  can  be  ad- 
vanced, with  the  lenders  being  assured  that 
they  wUl  not  have  any  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  compeUUon  from  tile  power  au- 
thority The  statement  U  made  In  news 
stories  that  there  will  be  no  oompetlUon 
Insofar  as  the  atomic  power  production  la 


proving  conclusively  that  In  behalf  of  the 
public  It  should  hove  a  nuclear  opportunity. 
The  1&«5  effort,  however,  wss  made  behind 
the  scenes.  altJiough  the  JustlflcaUon  and  the 
statistics  amply  supported  authority  recom- 
mendation. Although  the  proposal  never  saw 
the  light  of  day,  suggested  amendments  to 
the  Power  Authority  Act  were  couched  in  , 
terms  that  the  public  interest  requUes  "that 
the  BtaW  as  weU  as  the  private  utUlty  com- 
panies ahouid  parUclpate  In  the  development 
of  electric  power  from  nuclear  fields  and 
other  forms  of  atomic  energy." 

There  was  apparent  rejection  of  this  In 
Albany,  although  the  public  never  had  a 
chance  to  express  Itself. 

In  IBM  the  authority  came  at  It  again,  un- 
fortunately In  an  Informal  maner.  and  got 
nowhere.     This  Is  the   kind   of   Issue  that 
should  have  been  In   the  forefront  of   the 
campaign,  but  for  rea«Dns  that  arent  under- 
stood never  a  mention  was  made.     I^te  In 
^nc^ed'  continue  to  limit  the  state  posrer      ]»«6.  once  sgaln  the  •""""["'P'TP*^.^"": 
leMlred.  That  we  ooounue  m  our  «.«-     ^^cnltV    to    hydroelectric    operations    to      mentaUon  as  to  why  It  sbou  a  be  given  the 
to  make  the  united  States  of  America  Uve     "™?^  "  u^^'%^u,  the  utUlUe.  m  the      right  to  build  nuclear  power  planU. 
up  to  Its  claun  of  equal  Juatloe  and  Uherty     i'^'*„f^glr,  ,„„„  As  «)on  a.  word  of  Its  edorts  got  out.  there 

for  all      We  resolve  to  fight  CM  untU  every     field  of  nuclear  energy.  .„„„„„„„„.      _u^.  ean«-un  against  It  so  that  within  a 

,^  wo.^  i^chUd  in  *ls  country  at^  There  >•  '"fujg,  ^,iJ',XX  "r^  ™l<i  ^  UW^ore  than  a  month  the 
all  the  nghf  and  prtvUege.  to  which  they  J^SSL^  «  nSe^aTr '"al^e^^uSd-  T^tborlty  ,«»mmendatlon.  were  rejected  a. 
arc  entitled  as  dtlaaoa.  sufivw^wa  w  t™ 
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tbooKb  they  never  exUt»d.  »nd  th»  gorvBOt. 
tocatber  with  tb«  sprsJier  of  the  SMamblr. 
yb.  TV»*1»<  «*  peopc*lDg  to  introduo*  l*Cl»- 
Ution  th»t  !■  lOO  per  cent  »«aln«t  tiM  tnUr- 
«st«  <tf  Uw  st«c«  power  ujtbonty.  th*  tr«<U- 
tlOE*!  pffWM-  ■gency  of  th«  8t»«.  It  bM 
b«en  aaUl  tb»t  tbe  po™>er  authority  will  b« 
etren  penzil«Bloa  to  develop  electricity  on 
eome  .etUUi^  pool*,  but  thli  Un*t  the  bt« 
power  producer  ot  thm  future.  Nuclew  power 
will  be  the  Wf  producer.  Tet  Albuiy  »»y« 
tbAt  It  la  goln«  to  Umlt  the  eUte  power  au- 
thority to  hydroelectric  cv>era,Uoiu  to  avoAd 
oompeUtlon  witb  the  utUltlee  in  the  field  ot 
nuclear  energy. 

I*  there  anyoce  In  the  itate  who  U  ready 
to  rl»e  up  and  head  off  the  legislative  em- 
bargo agalnat  the  authority's  entering  the 
nuclear  power  development?  Who  wlU  stand 
up  iH^  aaalit  the  agency  In  carrying  crut  the 
pubUo  power  policy  of  thla  sUte  which  da-tea 
ba<A  for  40  yeari?  Certainly  there  ha»  been 
no  mandate  for  revfl:nal.  but  that  seema  to 
be  what  U  happening. 


Rtpalmlioi  hj  Force  Wroaff 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAuroEKU 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  V  ES 

Tve»dav,  March  7.  1967 
Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  SpealEer,  It  hu 
oome  to  mr  attenUon  that  ther«  wu  very 
little.  If  anj,  edltorlaJ  treatment  In  the 
national  pres»  concerning  the  recent 
forced  repatrtaUon  of  antl-Communiats 
from  Portugxteee  Macao.  Certainly,  thia 
Incident  and  all  other  Incidents  of  forced 
repatriation  are  tnh'TP^'"^  and  some- 
thing with  whi^i  the  dvUlzed  world 
should  be  concerned. 

One  at  my  constituents.  Mr.  Julius 
Epstein,  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War.  RevoluUon,  and  Peace  at  Stanford 
Ualverslty,  Is  an  expert  on  the  subject 
of  forced  repatriation.  In  an  effort  to 
fUl  the  void  of  honest  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  Macao  Incident,  be  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Palo 
Alto  times. 

I  believe  thla  letter  la  worthy  of  the 

attention  of  all  readers  of  the  Congrks- 

szoHAL  RtcoRD  and,  under  leave  to  revise 

and  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  It  here- 

.  with: 

RCPATKXATIOH    BT    POBCS    WsCHO 

Recent  report*  rrom  Macao  about  the 
forcdbto  repatriation  o*  nine  Chinese  reifu- 
geee  to  Oocnmunlst  Chlnose  authorltlea  re- 
vive the  nightmare  of  thla  crime  agalnat 
humanity,  as  carried  out  by  ourselvea,  the 
British  azul  the  French  art«r  th*  end  of 
World  War  XL  Thla  time.  It  la  only  aggra- 
vated by  th«  fact  that  23  years  have  paasad 
to  the  meantime. 

It  should  alao  be  remembered  that  nobody 
fought  more  vlgoroualy  against  any  rcpetl- 
tlaa  of  that  crime  than  the  Truman  admln- 
Istratlofi  when  It  took  tte  unmistakable 
stand  agalnat  farced  repatriation  bKore  the 
United  Natlona.  then  dealing  with  the  prla- 
onen  of  war  problem  in  Korea.  Secretary 
of  State  Deaji  AcheeoD's  brilliant  speech 
again«t  the  forcible  repatriation  of  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  prlsooera  of  war  of 
Oct.  34.  1063.  befc**  Oonunlttee  On*  (FoUtt- 
caJ  and  Security)  of  the  TJJT.  Oeoeral  A»- 
sembly  Is  still  unforBOtton. 

Forced  repatriation  of  antl-Optftmnnlst 
refugees  fraoi  Mao's  paradlM.  be  It  to  HoBf 


Kong  or  Macao.  Is  all  the  mors  tragic  since 
It  la  unneceeaary.  There  is  an  easy  way  out 
for  thoee  refugeea.  That  la  their  transfer  to 
Taiwan.  That  Mt'***^  Chiang  Kal-sbak  bos 
always  been  ready  to  receive  these  refugees 
can  be  seen  by  a  cable  I  received  from  Taipei 
In  answer  to  a  corresponding  question  I  had 
asked  tiie  marshal  in  May,  10^3. 

His  government's  answer,  dated  June  7, 
1»«2.  read  as  fcrilows: 

"R«plylng  your  msasag*  to  President 
Chiang,  government  of  Republic  of  China 
out  of  humanitarian  consideration  Is  ready 
to  accept  any  number  of  mainland  refugees 
recently  fleeing  to  Hong  Kong  who  wish  to 
coKne  to  T^alwan  and  to  reoetile  them  there 
despite  all  dlfflcuUiee.  Chinese  government 
and  people  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
brotherly  love  are  ready  to  practice  austerity 
In  order  to  help  these  refugees  after  they  get 
here.  James  8hen.  director  of  go^wnment 
Infarroatlon  offlce." 

Since  that  time,  the  number  of  refugees 
from  the  mainland  decreased  to  a  trickle. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marshal  ChlSkng 
Kal-shek'i  government  la  still  ready  to  re- 
ceive all  refugees.  Including  old  emigres, 
women  and  children. 

Why  dldnt  the  Macao  authorities  avail 
themselves  In  time  of  this  (^portunlty? 


SabterraBeaa  Heat— As  Eicttuf  New 
P«wer  Soorce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAwan 
IN  THl  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruenZav,  March  7,  1997 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 

February  20.  1W7,  I  Introdnced  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  for  the  extrac- 
tion and  utilization  of  subterranean 
heat.  The  thought  of  harnessing  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geother- 
mal  resources  haa  Intrigued  me  ever 
since  I  first  watched  steam  emanating 
from  the  volcanic  fissures  in  the  ground 
in  the  Kllauea  Crater  area  of  the  Island 
of  Hawaii  In  my  State  many  years  ago. 
Now  comes  word  from  the  Far  East 
that  Japan  has  successfully  commercial- 
ized this  new  source  of  power.  An  In- 
formative summary  of  the  progress  that 
the  Japanese  have  made  in  utilizing  this 
almost  limitless  supply  of  underground 
enerCT  Is  found  in  the  January  31,  19«7. 
Issue  of  Japan  Report,  a  publication 
which  Is  edited  and  distributed  by  the 
Japan  Information  Service.  Consulate 
General  of  Japan,  New  York.  Knowing 
that  my  colleagues  would  appreciate 
having  this  background  information  in 
connection  with  their  future  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation  I  have  introduced, 
I  am  pleased  to  offer  the  Japan  Report 
article  on  subterranean  heat  for  Uielr 
reading  In  the  Congressional  Rzcohd: 

[Prom  Japan  Report,  Jan.  91,  1067] 
STTBmaAMEAiv  Hut  Tappi*  as  Nnr  Powia 

SOOBCB 

A  new  source  of  power,  uUUzlng  the  almost 
limitless  supply  of  energy  underground,  haa 
been  successfuUy  commercialized  in  Japan. 
Beprasentlng  an  investment  of  $5,000,000  and 
ten  yean  of  research,  th«  new  geotbennal 
power  station  began  oommerdaj  operaUons 
toward  tb*  sod  of  196S.  Japan  now  has 
avaUabl*  four  Kmrces  for  the  genftratton  of 


electric  power,  hydroelectric,  thermal,  atocule 
energy  and  the  newest,  geothennal. 

With  numerous  volcanic  ranges  scattered 
across  the  country,  Japan  will  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  this  highly  efficient  heat  •ourcs.  And 
with  mass  productltui  using  this  "free  boiler". 
power  will  be  available  at  a  lower  eoet.  For 
Japan,  the  world's  third  largest  power-con- 
suming country,  where  140.000  million  kwh 
Is  used  annually,  this  new  power  source  ma; 
turn  out  to  be  a  major  mooey  saver. 

Japan's  first  geotbennal  power  station  la 
the  MatsukRwa  Station,  located  In  the  moun- 
tainous BachimantAl  National  Park  at  Uat- 
Buo  Village.  Iwate  Prefecture,  In  northaasum 
Japan. 

The  first  step  In  developing  Reothermal 
power  Is  to  discover  underground  steam  re- 
serves which  offer  a  valuable  energy  source. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  pf  1&&6  that  the  Uatsu- 
kawa  area  was  selected  as  a  possible  site  lev 
development.  With  the  Nasu  volcanic  range 
traveralng  the  area,  the  district  had  been 
known  since  triden  times  tor  lU  abundant  hot 
■prlnga. 

When  the  vUlagers  were  drllUng  for  more 
hot  springs,  they  struck  a  vein  of  steam  In- 
stead of  mineral  water.  This  waa  reported  to 
the  geological  survey  division  of  the  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry,  and 
came  to  the  Attention  of  the  Azuma  Kako  Co.. 
a  manufacturer  of  ferro-alloys  and  chemical 
fertUlxers.  To  meet  its  enormous  demand  for 
electricity,  the  company  was  lnt«-eat<d  in  de- 
veloping geothermaj  power  as  a  stable  supply 
aourcs  of  power  and  had  been  conducting 
surveys  in  various  parts  of  the  country  since 
1950.  Thus  began  a  preUmlnary  Joint  survey 
of  the  Matsukawa  area  by  the  AClnlstry  of 
IntematlonaJ  Trade  and  Industry  and  the 
Azuma  company  geologists. 

The  central  core  of  the  eorth  consists  of  a 
hot  fluid  rubetance  known  as  magma  with 
an  estimated  temperature  of  8.000  degrees  C. 
The  core  Is  surrounded  with  a  mantle  having 
a  temperature  of  about  4,000  degrees. 
Through  this  mantle,  magna  ooaes  out  Into 
ths  earth's  crust.  In  a  volcanic  eruption, 
magma  forces  Its  way  through  the  crust  and 
gushes  out  above  the  surface  of  tJfe  earth. 
Magma  that  Is  trapped  in  the  earth  crust 
serves  as  a  "natural  boiler."  spewing  hot 
springs  and  steam. 

According  to  the  geological  investigation, 
the  Matsukawa  are*  t*  covered  with  thick 
Uyers  of  andeslte  and  tufa,  locking  In  ths 
mngma-heated  water  and  steam,  which 
consequently  circulates  underground,  being 
unable  to  find  a  way  out  to  the  surface. 
With  a  pipe  Inserted  into  the  veins  of  hot 
water  and  stesjn.  It  wa«  concluded,  they 
could  be  channeled  to  the  surface  to  turn  a 
power  generator. 

Acting  on  this  conclusion,  test  drllUng  was 
started.  The  geological  structure  of  the  site 
was  analysed  by  all  available  means  includ- 
ing electrical,  seismic  and  temperature  prov- 
ing and  teat  drillings  were  conducted  at 
depths  at  200,  300  and  SCO  roetera.  Mean- 
while, the  Science  and  Technology  Agency. 
recognizing  the  significance  of  the  develop- 
ment project,  offered  Azuma  Chemical  a  sub- 
sidy of  >700.000. 

By  October  19«3.  the  target  area  had  been 
selected,  and  work  started  on  digging  Well 
l*o.  1.  to  measure  30  centimeters  serosa  and 
700  to  1,000  meters  deep.  When  the  drilling 
had  progreased  to  945  meters,  a  white  column 
of  steam  suddenly  roared  skywards  accompa- 
nied by  a  rumbling  of  the  earth.  This  mem- 
orable event  took  place  on  Jan.  14.  19M. 

The  spouting  steam  from  the  first  well 
rocked  the  valley  so  violently  that  the  bears 
in  the  area  wera  said  to  have  been  frightened 
away.  The  steam  gushed  out  at  the  rate 
of  70  to  BO  tons  per  hour  at  a  temperature 
(inside  the  well)  of  SCO  degrees  C.  and  a  forcr 
of  60  atmospheric  pressures.  This  well  alone 
waa  estimated  to  be  capable  ot  producing 
8,000  kw  of  electricity. 


Bnoouraged  by  these  resulta.  "»*«f  f^" 
-Tlsed  their  original  plan  for  digging  three 
^wTwlUi  a  total  output  of  S.OOO  kw  to  one 
Smg  for  20,000  kw  of  poww  wlti.  Tour  weUa. 
X  steam  from  the  flrrt  weU  was  immedl- 
iutlv  piped  «>  »  turbine  and.  In  the  summer 
of  IdM.  geothermal  power  generaUon  com- 
Senc«l  on  a  small  scalr  The  POW«  ~ 
used  for  the  installation  of  B^'^^^'^^S/^'^f^ 
ties  for  the  remaining  throe  wella.  which,  u 
i^ected.  Offered  high-quality  «**™  J" 
^dant  quanUtlee.  E«:h  weU.  equlp^ 
iJth  a  muffler,  was  linked  to  the  generator 
JJ  m~i"  of  thermally  Insulated  aluminum 
oioe  70  centimeters  In  diameter. 
*^  A  cooling  tower  was  built  'i"^)*  *S"  «•"; 
eratlng  room  to  oool  the  once-used  hoi  water 
?^m  47  degrees  to  26  degrees  and  «clrc^»te 
It  at  the  rate  of  8.000  tons  per  bour.  In  this 
mountainous  region.  850  met«s  /^^  «* 
iBvei  It  la  unposBlble  to  supply  fresh  oold 
wate'r  In  this  quanUty.  The  cooling  tower. 
JLng  4fl  meters  above  the  power  generation 
ScSmes,  is  shaped  like  a  huge  bucket  turned 
upside  down.  One  oooUng  tower  1» -^l^* 
uTmeet  the  requirements  for  a  20.000  kw 
Dower  supply,  but  when  the  power  station  m- 
SSsiTlU  capacity  to  80.000  kw.  three  of 


CMSMB    Its    cainM;ti.j     i^    «^.-u«-.,     — -.     -~- 

them  wUI  be  required.  Tbe  mountain  p.tlM 
le«<llng  to  the  sUtlon  h»»e  been  widened  Mid 
ired  to  enable  turtlne.  and  otter  macWn- 
^—eome  welgtilng  500  tone— to  be  carried  U> 

the  eonatrucUon  Bile-  ...  

By  the  end  ol  Auguet  1B«  the  flret-etjge 
eonelrucUon  projert  w..  '^"P'^f'.  J^ 
vu  loUowed  by  trUJ  runa  and  rigid  Inapec- 
tlona.  which  were  repealedtune  and  again. 
Then,  at  IJ  midnight.  Oct  8.  the  long- 
awaited    commercial    opersUon    waa    oom- 

Por  the  time  being,  etemm  from  two  welU 
will  be  uaed  to  generate  9.600  kw  of  power,  to 
be  tranamltted  over  21  Blometen  at  cable 
newly  Inetalled  to  Unk  Mateukawa  to  the 
Hachlnohe  trunk  line  of  the  Tohokn  Power 
Oenerauon  Oo.  Glancing  at  the  atreeu  and 
factorlee  of  the  Tohoku  area,  no  one  can 
Mil  which  Ughta  and  machlnee  are  pow- 
ered by  geothermal  electrtclty.  hut  one  can  be 
Bure  that  Bome  ot  the  lampa  Ulumlnatlng  the 
loothUla  of  Mateukawa  are  Ut  by  thla  energy 

The  preeent  aupply  capacity  of  8,500  kw  will 
■OOQ  be  raleed  to  20.000  kw  and  within  three 
yeire  to  80.000  kw,  aa  Japan,  with  Ita  many 
TOlconoM.  haa  begun  to  tap  the  Inexhauat- 
Ible  source  ot  energy  following  In  the  foot- 
Btepe  of  It»ly.  New  Zealand  and  other  ooun- 

uiee.  

The  primary  advantage  of  geothermal 
power  generation,  unqueatlonable.  Ue>  In  lt» 
lower  coat.  The  MaUukawa  power  aUUon 
aellB  electricity  to  the  Tohoku  Power  Qen- 
eratlon  Oo.  at  the  rate  of  ».0083  per  kilowatt, 
which  U  10  to  X  percent  lower  than  the  price 
for  hydroelectric  or  conventional  thermal 
power.  The  low  price  la  due,  of  cour«!,  to 
the  fact  that  absolutely  no  fuel  coat  la  In- 
volved—a great  attmcUon  to  Japanese  power 
companlee  who  have  to  depend  largely  on 
imported  heavy  oU  to  operaM  their  plants. 

Moreover,  the  "underground  bolleri"  will 
eontlnue  to  aupply  ateum  free  of  charge  on 
a  permanent  boali  as  long  aa  volcanic  ac- 
tivity Iseta.  Unlike  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration, which  la  occaolonally  plagued  by 
drought  there  U  no  steam  shortage  to  worry 
about.  BO  that  It  la  said  that  a  80.000  kw 
gfothermal  power  eutlon  la  equivalent  to 
emclency  to  a  100.000  kw  hydroelectric  power 
BUtlon. 

Admittedly.  drllUng  for  underground  steam 
entallB  considerable  outlaya  and  It  la  tech- 
nlcally  dlfflcult  to  pinpoint  a  site  where  hlgh- 
qualicy  steam  can  be  obtained.  However, 
now  that  almoet  all  economically  feaalble 
hydroelectric  power  resourcoa  have  »lre^ 
been  tapped,  the  development  and  uae  of 
subterrmnean  heat  promUea  to  open  a  W«ht 
tutun   for  Jainn'e  po»«r  auppUeia  whoee 


mlaalon  U  to  provide  conaumera  with  elec- 
tricity at  a  low  price  and  on  a  stable  baala. 
The  Bucceea  at  Mateukawa  haa  brought  on 
a  chain  reaction  In  geothmnal  power  proj- 
ects throughout  the  country.  In  Kyuahu. 
the  southemmoat  main  laland  of  Japan,  the 
Kvuahu  Power  Generetlon  Qo.  la  working  on 
a  10  000  kw  geothermal  power  ataOon  at 
Otake  Olta  Prefecture,  with  completion  and 
operation  set  within  flacal  year  1981  (which 
e^  on  March  31,  1988),  At  Oehlrakawv 
Olfu  Prefecture,  In  central  Japan,  the  Klec- 
tric  Power  Reeourcea  Development  Oo.  •» 
conducting  a  preliminary  survey  for  eUnllar 

"""Sum  Chemical  has  been  aacceaaful  wlUi 
lU  MaUukawa  project,  but  normally  tue 
burden  would  be  prohibitively  heavy  aa  a 
private  venture  because  Investments  cannot 
be  recovered  for  many  years  until  power  gen- 
eration la  actually  started.  This  meana  that 
such  projects  will  have  to  be  undertaken  by 
Dower  generation  compares,  which  are  more 
^le»>ubUcly  financed.  But  the  Solenoe 
Md  Technology  Agency  end  the  »«lnlrtry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  are  oOclal- 
1,  mwrested  In  pushing  the  development  of 
BUbterranean  heat  aa  a  new  energy  source. 

This  new  generating  syBtem  la  not  entirely 
free  from  dllBculUea.  Yet  to  be  settled  are 
the  problema  of  turbine  corrosion,  analyaia 
of  the  subterranean  structure  and.  ot  course, 
there  wlU  always  be  unforeseen  obrtaclw. 
However,  the  growing  demand  for  a  g««<*J 
and  mote  efficient  power  supply  «>™""«° 
with  the  spirit  and  determlnaUon  of  thoee 
who  have  already  aucceeded  to  ^"'^'V^ 
this  new  energy  eource  seem  to  assure  further 
strides  and  successee  In  the  years  ahead. 


Tribate  is  Bubara  Ward 


she  awakened  the  oonaclenoe  of  tHe  West. 
She  saw  the  toei<«Jjle  logic  ol  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  tradlUoo  to  the  oontert  ct  one 
world.  Courageously,  tlreleealy.  hrUIlaatly. 
Bhe  pointed  It  out  to  a  geosiatlon  that  pre- 
ferred not  to  hear. 

What  has  resulted  Is  a  new  respect  for  the 
relevance  of  ethical  Imperatives  and  for  the 
Intellectual  capacity  of  women-  Since  Bar- 
bara Ward  has  spoken,  the  western  world 
can  still  neglect  Its  obligations,  but  never 
again  by  an  overalght.  We  can  be  unwllUng: 
we  can  hardly  be  unaware. 

The  prophets  of  mankind — those  who 
denounced  man's  seinshneea  and  greed- 
have  not  generally  been  popular  with  their 
own  generaUona.  To  thU  law  Barbara  Ward 
la  a  dear  eicepUon.  Warning  without  blt- 
temeas.  she  haa  been  heard  and  often  has 
been  heeded  without  bitterness.  She  has 
not  preached  benevolence  In  words  of  hatred. 
Instead  Bhe  has  shown  that  JusUce  la  taught 
to  reason  and  compaaslon  la  learned  to  love. 
As  an  economist  Barbara  Ward  under- 
stands man's  relaUonshlp  to  material  things: 
aa  a  ChrleU&n  ahe  Is  aware  of  man'a  rela- 
tionship with  man.  She  toleratee  no  dichot- 
omy in  her  own  mental  processes  or  thoee 
of  her  readere.  Knowing  that  men  are 
brotbere  and  that  men  have  needs  means 
simply  that  they  muat  meet  ths  needs  of  one 
another.  National  boundaries  are  eeeentlaUy 
Irrelevant  to  a  truth  ao  elemental. 

Trinity  CoUege  aalutea  Barbara  Ward  aa 
an  econotnlBt.  as  a  woman,  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian. Aa  an  economist  she  haa  focused  the 
attention  of  her  profeaalon  on  the  vital  rela- 
tionship between  the  developed  and  the  de- 
veloping economlea:  as  a  wonan  aha  has 
shown  that  sympathy  can  be  the  handmaid. 
not  the  enemy,  ot  reason;  as  a  ChrlsUan  ahe 
has  brought  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  toto 
the  parliaments  of  modem  men- 


EXTE3JSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  luaTULMS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNT ATTVES 

Wednadav.  February  IS.  1967 
Mr  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Barbara 
Ward  the  distinguished  Brltteh  econo- 
mist, lecturer,  and  author,  was  honored 
at  Trinity  College  Monday.  March  e. 
1967  She  was  presented  the  first  annual 
Trinity  Award  by  Sister  Margaret  Clay- 
don  SN.D..  president.  Trinity  College. 
Barbara  'Ward  la  the  first  recipient  of 
this  award  which  was  established  to  rec- 
ogniise  outstanding  achievement  on  the 
notional  or  international  level  In  fields 
of  inteUectual  endeavor,  giving  evidence 
of  love  of  God.  fellow  man.  and  country, 
recognizing  not  only  past  achievement 
but  also  future  potential. 

Barbara  -Ward— Lady  Jackson— well 
fulfills  the  purpose  of  this  award.  She 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  contem- 
porary English  writers.  Lady  Jackson  la 
known  for  the  presenUtlon  of  economic 
realities  in  an  International  and  a  fully 
human  context.  Among  her  books  an: 
"The  Rich  Nations  and  the  Poor  Na- 
tions," "India  and  the  Wart."  "Hve 
Ideas  That  Changed  the  World,"  "Th« 
InUrplay  of  East  and  West."  "Palth  and 
Freedom.  Policy  for  the  West,"  and  '"The 
West  at  Bay." 

The  following  remarks  accompanied 
the  presentation  ol  the  Trinity  Award: 

In  conferring  the  Trinity  Award  tonight. 
Trinity  college  hocore  Barbara  Ward  because 


Preicrriiif  Oar  Natwa's  Ettaariae  Arcu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  Hkw  Toejt 
D«  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPIUK8KNTATIVE3 

Tuesdav,  March  7,  19t7 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. March  6.  1967.  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  be- 
gan hearings  on  H-R.  25,  Introduced  by 
subcommltK*  chairman.  Jomr  DtRCiLi, 
my  bUI.  TIM.  1397,  and  other  legislation 
to  preserve  the  Nation's  valuable  estu- 
arine  areas. 

On  September  23.  1961.  I  Introduced 
Hil.  11236 — 89th  Congress — a  bill  to 
establish  a  Long  Island  National  Wet- 
lands Area  covering  16.000  acres  of  val- 
uable coastal  wetlands  located  on  the 
south  .shore  ot  Long  Island— Hempstead 
South  Oyster  Bay.  During  the  hear- 
ings on  that  bill  in  June  1966.  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee  and  for  the 
purpose  of  inoorporatlng  amendments.  I 
Introduced  HJl.  16770— 89th  Congress— 
to  broaden  the  soc«)e  of  my  original  hill 
by  applying  its  provisions  to  all  valuable 
estuarlne  areas  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  preservation  or  resto- 
ration. During  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee also  considered  H.R.  13447.  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee,  the  Honorable  Jomt  D. 
DmOELL. 
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Following  the  hearings  this  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  reported  favorably 
on  HJl.  13441,  as  amended,  incorporating 
the  essential  features  of  my  bill,  HR. 
15710.  On  October  3.  1966,  HJt.  13447 
came  before  the  House  and  the  flruU  vote 
ftas  208  in  favor  and  108  opposed.  De- 
spite this  overwhelming  support,  the  bill 
failed  to  pass  because  a  two-thirds  vote 
was  required  for  a  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  particularly  important  at  this 
time  in  light  of  the  constant  pressures 
on  local  governments  to  consider  wet- 
lands and  other  estuarine  areas  on  the 
basis  of  their  real  estate  values  rather 
than  their  natural  resource  values. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  H.R.  25,  spon- 
sored by  Chairman  DiwoiiL  and  my  bill, 
HJl.  1397,  which  are  identical,  were  In- 
troduced and  are  now  the  subject  of 
these  hearings.  The  Dingell-Tenzer  bills 
would  enable  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  work  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  resist  pressures  from  a  society 
growing  and  expanding  at  a  rapid  pace. 
The  purpose  of  the  Dingell-Tenzer  bills 
Is  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore 
and  make  accessible  selected  parts  of  the 
Nation's  diminishing  estuarine  areas 
which  are  valuable  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  wildlife  conservation, 
outdoor  recreation  and  scenic  beauty. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  States  and  local  governments 
for  the  permanent  management  and 
preservation  of  publicly  owned  estaurine 
ai«as:  to  designate  national  estaurine 
areas:  and  to  pay  aU  development  costs, 
except  development  for  recreational  uses 
other  than  hunting  and  fishing,  in  which 
case  the  Secretary  would  pay  50  percent 
of  development  costs. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  5-year  nationwide  study  of 
estuaries,  and  report  the  results  annually 
to  Congress.  Privately  owned  wet  lands 
could  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  as 
national  estuarine  areas  only  with  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

The  Dlngell-Tenser  bills  provide  for 
cooperation  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  in  the  nature  of  a 
partnership,  to  preserve  for  future  gen- 
erations valuable  coastal  wetland  and 
other  estuarine  areas.  These  partner- 
ships impose  no  Federal  control  not 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  In  negotiating 
their  management  agreements.  This 
legislation  specifically  provides  that 
State  hunting  and  fishing  laws  relating 
to  fish  and  wildlife  wUl  continue  to  apply 
within  any  national  estuarine  areas  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  and  the  legis- 
lation does  not  affect  the  authority  of 
States  and  local  governments  to  regu- 
late and  permit  shellflshlng.  This  legis- 
lation also  removes  the  objection  that 
privately  owned  land  within  a  national 
estuarine  area  can  be  purchased  with 
appropriated  funds  by  the  Secretary  In 
that  such  acquisition  will  not  be  effective 
until  it  is  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
A  new  feature  of  the  legislation  is  sec- 
tion 12  which  prohibits  anyone  from 
dredging,  filling  or  excavating  any  ee- 
tuary  of  the  United  States  or  the  Qrekt 


Lakes  and  connecting  waterways,  unless 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  Issues  a  per- 
mit for  such  purposes. 

This  new  provision  applies  to  aS  estu- 
aries, not  Just  national  estuarine  areas, 
and  represents  an  effort  to  place  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — with  conserva- 
tion responsibilities — on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  which 
now  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  In  licens- 
ing such  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
preserve  the  most  valuable  estuarine 
areas  of  our  Nation  before  it  Is  too  late. 
We  have  more  than  26  million  acres  of 
estuarine  area  left  and  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  resources  for  future 
generations,  we  must  begin  now. 

On  Monday.  March  6,  1967.  the  New 
York  Times  carried  the  following  edito- 
rial which  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

IProm  the  New  Tork  Tlmei,  Mar.  8.  19fl7J 

Pbotxctoiq  Tm  EaTUUuss 
An  Mtuary.  wbere  a  river's  currtnt  meets 
the  wa'a  tide,  Is  ft  vital  Bone  tn  the  DAtural 
world.  Here  shellfish  spawn,  marsh  birds 
live  and  water  moves  back  and  forth  through 
bays  and  Inlets  as  part  of  nature's  own  flood- 
control  plan. 

Only  In  recent  years  has  the  public  come 
to  understand  the  Importance  of  estuaries. 
t;pstreun  pollution  Is  ruining  clams  and 
oysters  along  the  East  Coast  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Unrestrained  dredging  and  land-fill 
operations  are  depriving  birds  of  their  breed- 
ing places  and  seriously  endangering  fish. 

Last  year.  Representative  Tenser  of  I7ew 
York  sponsored  a  bill  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  states  and  local  communities  for 
the  management  and  preservation  of  estu- 
aries and  coastal  weUonds.  The  bill  also 
provided  for  Federal  acquisition  of  such  areas 
If  Congress  gave  specific  approval  and  au- 
thorized a  research  study  of  the  nation's 
estuaries.  Oofortunately,  It  failed  of  pas- 
sage In  the  Rouse  during  the  rush  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  Tenzer  has  now  broadened  his  bill  and 
reintroduced  It.  Hearings  are  scheduled  this 
week  by  a  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries subcommittee,  chaired  by  Repreeenta- 
tlve  Dlngell  of  Michigan.  The  bill's  progrsaa 
is  of  deep  Interest  to  all  who  realize  that 
estuaries  are  among  this  nation's  most  valu- 
able and  most  endangered  resources. 


Recetaien  Versos  Ecsaenic  Puse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oaaooN 
IN  THE  HODBE  OF  BKPHISENTATIVES 

tfondati,  February  20,  1967 

Mr.  DliMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  «. 
1967,  carried  an  excellent  article  by  the 
syndicated  financial  columnist,  Sylvia 
Porter,  entitled  "Recession  Versus  Eco- 
nomic Pause."  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Miss 
Porter's  capsule  analysis  of  today's  eco- 
nomic picture. 

Miss  Porter  reflects  the  caution  which 
characterizes  the  thinking  of  responsi- 
ble economists;  yet.  she  emphatically 
rejects  the  contention  that  m  are  al- 
ready In  a  recession.    As  the  campaign 


to  convince  the  Congress  that  the  econ- 
omy is  In  the  throes  of  a  recession  gathers 
steam,  it  is  (larticularly  useful  to  read 
Miss  Porter's  reasoned  analysis. 

After  record  earnings  and  profits  In 
1966  and  1966,  some  segments  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  seek  to  Justify  Imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  and  defeat  any  proposal  to  in- 
crease corporate  taxes.  The  "recession 
iu>w"  psychosis  Is  a  convenient  tool  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

The  article  does  not  Ignore  the  trouble 
spots.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  is 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  spurt  In  per- 
sonal saving.  The  savings  rate  of  7 
percent  In  January  was  the  highest  since 
the  recession  year  of  1958  and  a  rapid 
Increase  from  the  4.8-percent  rate  which 
prevailed  In  the  third  quarter  of  1966. 
Rather  than  an  Increase  in  the  Nation's 
thriftlness.  economists  view  the  abrupt 
increase  In  personal  savings  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  "wait  and  see  "  attitude 
which  la  depressing  consumer  spending. 
On  the  bright  side,  the  increased  savings 
provide  savings  and  loan  and  other 
banking  Institutions  with  more  funds  to 
invest  in  the  housing  Industry  victimized 
by  last  summer's  tight  morwy  crisis. 

Miss  Porter  concludes: 

Against  this  background,  the  fact  that 
policymakers  are  so  on  the  alert  for  a  reces- 
sion nmy  be  our  best  "secret  weapon"  against 
the  development  of  one. 

I  share  this  hope  that  the  Congress, 
working  with  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  can  meet  this 
challenge  to  our  unprecedented  economic 
growth  record  of  the  sixties. 

Miss  Porter's  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Mar.  e.  10671 

RccKssioir  Vnat7B  Economic  Psma 

(By  Sylvia  l»ort«r) 

la  the  economy  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
fifth  recession  since  World  War  n  or  Is  this 
Just  a  pause  before  a  new  upturn?  The  an- 
swer to  this  queeUon  Is  important  to  every- 
one. What  then  are  the  yardsticks  by  wluch 
the  quesUon  con  be  answered? 

1.  The  magnitude  of  the  decUne; 

2.  The  duration  of  the  decline; 

3.  The  scope  of  the  decUne. 

In  the  basis  of  these  criteria  this  Is  not  a 
recession — not  yet. 

Recent  declines  haven't  been  deep  enough. 
the  downward  move  bsisn't  lasted  long 
enough  and  the  minus  signs  bavent  become 
widespread  enough  to  mske  this  a  "reces- 
sion." Nevertheless,  It  would  be  unwise 
to  sugar  coat  what  Is  going  on  and  to  Ignore 
r  the  statement  of  some  economists  that  "the 
recession  began  In  January." 

Even  authoritleos  who  feel  that  the  "com- 
pariuve  absence  of  growth"  (eoonomtsts' 
Jordoo)  win  again  give  way  to  advance  and 
admit  to  uncertainty.  Even  these  authort- 
uee  say  the  economy  will  be  In  trouble  If 
constuner  buying  cootlnuea  to  log- 
No  one  denies  that  the  economy  Is  a 
"checker-board"  of  weaknesses  and 
strengths.    Consider : 

Industrial  producUon  slowed  last  year,  fell 
abarply  In  January  and  probably  foil  in 
February.  In  each  previous  recasalaD,  In- 
dustrial production  stalled  and  then  declined 
for  several  months. 

But  employment  still  Is  rising  and  the 
unemployment  rate  has  been  steady  at  9.7 
percent.  It  would  be  hard  to  charactertie 
any  period  aa  "receoaton"  which  didn't  show 
a  noticeable  Increase  in  Jobleosneos. 
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Retail  soles  hove  been  faltering  and  sur- 
,rj,  at  consumers  reveal  a  ttndency  to  out 
bock  on  buying. 

But  personal  Uioomeo  stUl  are  rtoUig.  re- 
lectlng  oweUlng  woges  and  soUrtea.  The 
^n  retail  soles  hove  been  faltering  Is  not 
that  consumers  hove  leso  money  to  spend. 
The  reason  Is  that  consumers  are  saMug  a 
hlih  percentage  of  their  Incorose  and  they 
could  change  to  ocUve  buyU>g  onyume. 

Automobile  production  and  solea  ore 
down    sharply    and    depress    many    reloted 

"flut  the  housing  Industry  Is  picking  up 
and  this  recovery  helps  related  fields. 

HOW  buslneSBmen  adjust  their  ratio  of 
inventortes  to  soles-lf  there  Isn't  a  revlv^ 
of  big  consumer  buying— U  vital  to  whether 

0,  not  there  Is  a  rec»slon.  

But  buslnesunen  stlU  are  scheduling  In- 
creases In  plant  and  equipment  spending  la 
1967  to  new  records. 

SO  the  "checker-board"  goes.  And  over 
and  beyond  all  of  this  Is  the  uncertainty 
obout  the  Vietnam  war.  for  If  thU  endi 
fairly  quickly,  the  whole  sltuoHon  would 
change. 

Against  this  background,  the  foot  that  pol- 
icy-makers ore  so  on  the  alert  for  o  recession 
rosy  be  our  beat  "secret  weopon"  ogolnst 
the  development  of  one. 


The  CU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nrw  TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tueadav,  March  7.  1987 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  todays 
New  York  Times.  Tom  Wicker  writes 
about  the  Involvement  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  domestic  orga- 
nizations. Mr.  Wicker  points  out  that  a 
democratic  nation  cannot  use  the  same 
methods  as  It*  undemocratic  adversaries 
and  expect  to  be  eflecUve.  His  article  is 
a  sound  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  the 
CIA  must  not  be  permitted  to  secretly 
subsidize  seemingly  free  liuUtutlons.  I 
recommend  the  foUowlng  article  to  my 

colleagues: 

Viva  X.A  DrrTaaxNca 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

WssBiNOTON.  Match  6.— I>resldent  Jolin- 
son's  special  representotlves  ore  studying 
the  Centrol  Intelligence  Agency  to  see  what 
changes.  If  ony,  should  he  mode  foUowlng 
the  discovery  that  the  agency  hod  penetrated 
o  number  of  prtvau  organlzatloM  whUe  car- 
rying out  Its  work. 

The  dUBculty  U  that  no  concelvoble  rec- 
ommendation con  reach  the  most  difficult 
problem  that  has  been  dUclosed— the  atti- 
tudes of  the  men  who  carry  out  secret  opera- 
Uons,  of  those  supfioeed  to  be  m  "control 
of  them,  and  of  the  politicians  who  under- 
write the  effort. 

The  New  York  -nmes  published  thU  morn- 
ing a  compUoUon  of  the  views  o(  many  of 
these  men.  none  of  whom  could  be  quoted 
and  few  of  whom  will  even  talk  to  the  press 
under  normal  drcumstonoea.  It  woo  o  dis- 
turbing account. 

PtTBUC   SLAMBP 

Those  Interviewed  appeared  to  be  upoet 
only  at  what  they  considered  o  setback  to 
their  prognun.  They  beUeved  It  now  woidd 
be  border  for  them  to  do  their  work.  And 
they  tended  to  bloms  a  naive  public  for  not 
understandmg  the  nature  of  the  cballet^e 

They  mode  It  clear  that  they  regarded  tJw 


United  SUteo  as  In  o  botue  with  "Commu- 
nism" foe  infiuence  In  other  oountrlee;  that 
they  thought  this  batUe  could  only  be  won 
with  the  old  ot  extensive  oovert  expenditures 
ond  propaganda;  and  that  whatever  "the 
other  olde"  did  In  thU  war  hod  to  be  matched 
by  "our  side." 

Now  that  the  CIA's  secret  connecUon 
with  the  NsUonal  Student  AiwjclaUon  has 
been  broken,  for  Instance,  the  Intelligence 
men  tear  there  wUl  be  no  American  delego- 
tlon  at  the  world  youth  fesUval  In  Sofia  nest 
yeor  and  one  sold  that  "the  queaUon  Is 
whether  the  InternaUonal  youth  movement 
Is  going  to  be  taken  over  completely  by  the 
Communists  without  a  fight." 

Mots  nspoaTAMT  QuaarioK 
But  there  U  o  more  Important  question: 
Is  there  any  reHson  why  on  American  delega- 
tion cannot  be  financed  openly  and  honor- 
ably by  the  Federal  Government,  or  by  one 
ot  the  prlvote  foundotlons  untainted  by 
C  JA.  money? 

There  Is  no  reason  and  there  never  was  any 
reoson  except  the  reluctance  of  Oongreoo  to 
appropriate  such  money:  that  Is  why  the 
C  lA  has  hod  to  hand  It  out  secretly.  But 
If  student  acUvltlee  ore  as  Important  os  the 
ogency  rightly  claims.  If  American  represen- 
tation at  Sofia  and  elsewhere  Is  now  endon- 
lered  surely  the  Adminlstrotlon  could  make 
o  good  case  in  Congress  for  the  small  amounU 
needed.  espedaUy  since  the  publicity  of  re- 
cent disclosures. 

That  not  only  would  provide  representa- 
tion. It  would  provide  It  honesUy  and  openly. 
without  ulnt  of  esplonoge.  And  If  Its  tJov- 
emment  sponsorship  would  then  he  public 
knowledge,  certainly  the  government  spon- 
sorship of  Communist  delegations  U  as 
widely  known. 

VTTAI.    rOOFAQaWD* 

The  omclols  Interviewed  laid  great  stress 
on  the  vital  Importance  of  propaganda  and 
secret  Influence  In  other  countries.  As  one 
man  sold,  putung  "a  little  money"  Into  o  free 
labor  union  "to  keep  it  olive"  moy  be  necea- 
sory  but  con  It  only  be  done  by  subverting 
similar  orgsnlaallons  In  our  own  society? 
And  con  it  really  be  contended  thol  secret 
tampering  with  and  subeldliaUon  of  govern- 
ments, InaUtutlons  ond  Individuals  m  other 
countries  Is  anything  but  o  sort  of  loat-dltch 
stand  made  necessary  only  by  the  failure  or 
absence  of  other,  more  open  means? 

Such  means  exist— eltecUve  old  to  hord- 
pressed  economies,  for  Instance  (which  Con- 
gress Is  so  reluctant  to  vote) :  sensible  osslst- 
snce,  educouon  and  training  programs; 
friendly  and  underaundlng  efforts  to  help 
people  help  ihemoelvea;  even  mlllury  pro- 
tection. If  Ihot  becomes  necessary.  Such 
enorts  to  help  the  under-privileged  of  the 
world  begin  to  realise  their  osplrotlons  sim- 
ply dworf  the  Importance  of  secret  operoUons. 
nropagando  ond  purchased  Influence. 

It  may  be  more  glamorous,  easy  and 
accepUble  In  Congress  to  fle''t"Oommu. 
nlsm- — If  there  Is  any  such  monolithic  force 
OS  the  term  Implies— with  covert  operstlons 
and  "dUT.y  tricks."  rather  than  with  aid. 
understanding,  friendship  and  example  But 
to  accept  the  view  Ihot  whatever  the  other 
side"  does  hos  to  be  done  by  "our  side  Is  the 
moral  equivalent  of  Justifying  the  means 
by  the  end;  It  Is  the  political  negotlon  of 
the  Ideo  thot  there  are  democratic.  Amerl<»n 
means  of  accomplishing  worthwhUe  ends; 
and  It  begs  the  question  whether.  In  the 
long  run.  there  Is  any  real  differences  ne- 
twMU  "our  side"  ond  "the  other  aide  worth 
fighting  obout. 

No  one  con  deny  thot  there  U  a  struggle  to 
the  world  from  which  Amerlcona  cannot 
escope  but  some  of  them  wUl  perslot  Ui 
believing  that  there  ts  a  difference  In  what 
this  noUon  and  lis  adversaries  sUlul  for,  and 
that  difference  requUes  of  us  not  only  the 
fight  Itself  but  different  meoni  of  waging  It. 
If  thot  Is  nolvet*.  make  the  most  o*  it 


Beacbuf  tk*  "SaTauuh" 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OSP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   HXW   TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  19S7 
Mr  WOUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  a  proud  heritage  as  the  leader 
of  the  shipping  and  maritime  Industries 
of  the  world.  This  heritage,  buUt  up 
over  a  hundred  years,  is  taking  only  a 
few  years  of  neglect  and  poor  planning  to 
be  destroyed.  A  primary  example  of 
how  we  are  allowing  this  industry  to  de- 
teriorate to  a  second-class  status  Is  the 
case  of  the  nuclear  ship  Soi'onnah.  The 
world's  only  atomic  merchant  vessel,  the 
Savannah  has  been  scheduled  to  go  into 
mothballs  this  summer  as  a  Government 
economy  measure.  The  foUowlng  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Wednesday,  March  I.  1967.  expresses 
more  fully  the  tremendotis  need  for  a 
revltallzatlon  and  a  reawakening  of  our 
maritime  poUcy.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  therefore,  I  would  Uke  to 
bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  1,  1B671 

BOACHIMO    TBa    "SaVAMHAH" 

To  lutve  laid  up  the  Flying  Cloud,  pride 
of  the  cUpper  Beet  In  her  heyday  In  the 
mld-nlneteenth-century  period  of  American 
maritime  greatneee  would  have  been  o  major 
nautical  heresy  and  o  grosa  economic  mis- 
Judgment. 

Today,  the  modem  equivalent  of  the  Flying 
Cloud— the  only  nuclear-powered  mirchont 
vessel  m  the  world,  the  Savannah— Is  In  dan- 
ger of  being  warped  Into  some  brackloh  back- 
water because  she  connot  operate  compeU- 
tlvely.  ._     _ 

The  tenUtlve  decision  to  loy  up  the  So- 
vormoh,  alter  only  four  years  of  utior-plagued 
operation,  dramotlies  the  prodigious  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  merchant  marine 
and  demonstrates  the  urgency  of  the  Presi- 
dent's long-pronUsed  stotement  on  maritime 
policy.  Alan  3.  Boyd,  Secretary  ot  Tranipor- 
Utlon  has  told  Industry  and  union  leaders 
that  he  hopes  to  have  the  Administration 
program  ready  tor  Congrees  late  this  month. 
Details  which  hove  already  leaked  make  It 
pum  thot  the  program  will  be  highly  con- 
troversial, but  the  Important  element  Is  that 
It  will  serve  sa  a  spur  for  debau  and  needed 
action. 

Only  about  8  per  cent  of  Amenco's  foreign 
trode  IS  carried  In  American  bottoms;  the 
United  Stotes  ranks  o  poor  tenth  omong  the 
nations  of  the  world  In  merchant  ship  con- 
strucuon.  The  unsubeldlred  portion  of  the 
merchant  fleet— the  bulk-cargo  carrlem  and 
dry-corgo  tramp  ships— ore  diminishing  in  • 
number  and  obsolescent  In  technology. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  merchant  Beet  Is 
overoge  To  meet  the  relatively  small  needs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  l»9  shlp^— many  ot  them 
in  sod  condition— hove  been  taken  out  of 
the  reserve  fleet;  hut  difficulties  and  deUyo 
hove  ottendod  the  entire  operotloo. 

To  state  the  problem  merely  emphoalsea  Its 
complexity.  Part  of  the  fault  resu  with  Sec- 
retory of  Defense  McNomoro  and  his  aides 
who  have  down-graded  the  importance  of  a 
strong  and  modem  merchant  mortne.  Shlp- 
yonls  ond  labor  unions  hove  almost  priced 
the  merchant  fleet  out  of  busineoa. 

Where  suboldlzed  operotors  hove  built  od- 
vonced,  automated  cargo  carriers — container 
ships  roIl-on-and-roU-off  cargo  vessels  and 
high-speed,  small-crew  ships  with  rcvolu- 
Uonory    new    cargo-handling    equipment— 
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featherbeddlnf  and  union  dKputas  h«M  nol- 
uned  some  ol  the  economl««  new  t«cnnolog; 
waA  dealgaed  to  pemUt. 

Drastic  ■■ftolutlona."  auch  aa  the  hirUlg  of 
dvU  aerrice  crewa  or  operation  of  iome  mer- 
ebant  ahlpa  bj  tbe  NaTy,  hare  been  propoaed. 
The  entire  aubeldy  program  needa  reaaaeaa- 
ment.  Man;  ahlp  operatora  have  shown 
themeeWea  more  Intereated  in  what  the  Oo»- 
ernment  oould  do  for  them  than  In  what  they 
could  do  for  the  Oovemment. 

Uany  voloee  cry  "havoc."  but  there  la  no 
conaensiu  on  cure.  The  direction  ct  mari- 
time policy  haa  been  dlilded.  uncertain.  In- 
complete. The  Preeldenfa  program  .hould 
provide  the  baala  for  rational  evaluaUon  of 
what  li  needed  to  combat  the  decay  of  the 
merchant  marine. 


Ov  Boabot  lUU'  ■>  Nortk  Vietaw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  lUiHuau' 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OP  REPREaH3«TATIVKS 

Monday,  February  27,  19$? 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bristol.  Tenn.- 
Va.,  Herald  Courier  points  out  some  of 
the  facts  that  we  should  all  keep  in  mind 
when  dlacuaslng  the  bombings  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  Inaert  it  In  the  RicotD  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  R«co»D : 

OtiB  BOMBiHG  Raids  Pi^cxd  ik  Pocos 
A  itruige.  mmd  to  many,  a  disturbing  aa 
weU  aa  unpi«c«dented  developmeDt  haa  taken 
place  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  began 
with  a  vlalt  bo  Hanoi  by  a  New  York  Tlmea 
carraspoQdent  who  reported  that  American 
bomba  have  leveled  North  Vletnameae  tU- 
lagee  and  killed  numbera  of  clrUl&ns.  His 
report  appe&red  widely  in  Western  naUons. 
where  freedom  of  the  preaa  offers  a  forum 
for  TlewB  oa  all  aide* — a  altuaUon  that  doea 
not  exist  in  conununlsC  nations,  where  the 
presa  la  merely  a  spokeaman  for  the  party 
In  power. 

Hanoi,  It  appears,  has  concluded  It  is  good 
strategy  to  uUlixe  our  freedom  of  the  press 
to  gain  world  aympathy.  It  has  opened  the 
door  to  Journalists  and  photographers.  Eri- 
dently  the  Conununist*  hope  to  stall  Amer- 
ican atr  power  with  words,  pictures  and 
propaganda,  ail  aimed  at  building  up  the 
belief  that  the  V.  3.  Air  Force  la  committed 
to  indlaolinlnale  bocnblng.  It  ii  said  that. 
very  likely.  Banol  will  aoon  also  let  an  Amer- 
ican news  t^ajn  take  picturea  for  American 
television  audiences  of  what  the  bombing 
looks  like  from  the  vlctlma  side.  There  U 
little  doubt  that  this  new  strategy  of  the 
Communuts  will  not  only  add  to  the  difn- 
^Itlee  of  American  forces  but  also  will  di- 
vert attenUon  from  the  ternaism  and  de- 
struction visited  on  South  Vietnam  by  the 
Communiats- 

A  late  luue  of  U.  S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port glTM  a  few  of  the  basic  facts:  While 
civilian  deaths  in  the  North  have  run  to  a 
few  hundred,  the  number  of  elvilians  killed 
by  specific  Red  attacks  In  the  South  since 
1857  runs  to  11.000  actually  counted — and 
many  thousands  more  uncounted-  The  Gom- 
munlBts  used  bombe.  bullets,  mines,  gren- 
adea  and  shells,  and  their  killing  of  civUlans 
Is  deliberate,  not  accidental. 

In  the  words  of  U5.  News:  "During  this 
past  year,  government  ofRcials  report,  nearly 
400  civilian  offlclals  were  singled  out  by  the 
Viet  Cong  and  assassinated.  About  1300 
Other  clvlllana  were  killed  apparently  for  no 


particular  reason.  Some  8.700  clvlllana  were 
kidnaped  during  the  year.  F*w  of  the  kid- 
naped ever  return."  In  addition,  the  Viet 
Cong  themselTes  report  that  In  the  four 
years  from  January.  19«1.  to  January,  1965, 
they  destroyed  more  than  7,000  villages. 

As  to  the  charge  of  Indiacrlmlnate  bomb- 
ing which,  earlier  this  month,  the  Commu- 
nlsu  claimed  had  killed  SB  civlUans  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hanoi,  a  spokesman  for  the  De- 
fense Department  observed.  "We  have  no 
poestble  way  of  aacertalning  whether  the 
figure  of  80  is  an  accurate  one.  ...  But  those 
who  do  accept  the  figure  as  legitimate  must 
acknowledge  the  care  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  avoid  damage  to  civilian  areas  If 
no  more  than  89  poraons  have  been  killed 
during  more  than  SO  raids  against  military 
targets  in  and  around  a  city  of  90.000 
persons.  ..." 

And  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  com- 
ments, "We  recogniae  that  people  living  or 
working  in  close  proximity  to  military  tar- 
gets may  have  suflerod.  .  .  .  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  such  unintentional 
evenU  and  a  deliberate  policy  of  attacking 
civUtan  centers.  .  .  .  Tens  of  thousand*  of 
civilians  have  been  kUled,  wounded  or  kid- 
naped in  South  Vietnam,  not  by  accident 
but  as  the  result  of  a  dellberaU  policy  of 
terrorlam  and  intimidation." 

American  mUitary  authorities  state  that 
no  U.S.  aircraft  have  been  ordered  to  strike 
any  civilian  targets  in  North  Vietnam  at  any 
time.  American  authorities  aUo  point  out 
that  the  U.S.  military  has  carefully  avoided 
attacking  the  vital  IrrlgaUon  systems  of  that 
country,  the  destruction  of  which  would  en- 
danger civUlan  Uvea  and  cripple  the  region's 
agricultural  production.  American  forces 
have,  in  effect,  fought  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them.  In  1»M  alone,  more  than 
38,000  American  soldiers  were  killed  or 
wounded  by  Communista  In  Vietnam. 
Many  U-S.  fighting  n»n  have  paid  with  their 
Uvea  for  U.S.  restraint  in  the  North,  And. 
again  in  the  words  of  VS,  News,  they  ".  .  . 
feel  strongly  that  they  are  taking  a  "bum 
rap"  from  outsiders— from  peoi^e  eager  to 
find  fault  with  the  US.  at  every  chance." 
There  may  be  differing  views  on  Vietnam, 
but  it  Is  a  safe  bet  that  Hanoi's  charge  of 
Indiscriminate  bombing  wlU  receive  little 
credence  among  fair-minded  US.  citizens. 


A  Hoodlfln  U  a  Hoo^m,  Ii  a  Hoodlum— 
Refardleat  of  Race,  Color,  or  Creed 

E3rrEN6ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OP    CAUVOUnA 

IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  MPRESBNTATIVE3 

Tuadav,  March  7.  tit7 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Seaside, 
CallX..  a  new.  vibrant,  growing  clly  near 
Fort  Ord  on  the  beautiful  Monterey  Bay, 
has  been  subjected  recently  to  some  un- 
rest and  anxiety  because  a  small  element 
Ignored  the  basic  law.  faUed  to  respect 
the  rights  of  their  fellow  cltliens  and 
caused  some  disorder.  The  ugly  Inci- 
dents were  Isolated  and  actually  Involved 
only  a  few  victims  and  a  few  perpetra- 
tors. 

As  Is  too  often  the  result.  Innocent  per- 
sons suffered;  the  whole  community  be- 
came fearful  or  resentful:  and  the  cul- 
prits were  wrongly  assessed.  Also  some 
good  citizens  and  fine  people,  who  hap- 
pen to  be  Negro  and  who  also  happen  to 
live  In  the  area  of  Seaside,  have  been 
badly  and  wrongly  mallgiwd. 


Too  often,  too  many  who  claim  to  be 
anxious  to  help  the  disadvantaged  Negro 
citizen  do  more  harm  than  good.  Some 
suggested  that  punks  and  hoodlums  had 
the  right  to  assault  others  on  the  street, 
to  break  store  windows,  and  to  loot  be- 
cause they  had  no  Jobs  and  the  city  of 
Seaside  did  not  provide  adequate  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  leisure  time  activities. 
This  atUtude  invited  and  encouraged 
more  malicious  mischief  and  violation  of 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  community. 
This  kind  of  suggestion  excused  and 
incited  bad  behavior  and  unlawful  con- 
duct. 

Some  wiser,  more  sensible,  and  respon- 
sible voices  spoke  up.  but  not  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  above^the  clamor. 

I  Include  a  letter  to  me  from  8p5c. 
James  E.  Carter,  of  Seaside,  and  Port 
Ord.  If  only  more  citizens  shared  his 
view,  his  concern,  and  his  determination 
to  Improve  the  lot  and  opportunities  of 
all  individuals,  we  could  make  better 
progress  much  more  rapidly.  1  believe 
his  call  Is  worth  hearing. 
The  full  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

HoooLtTM  Is  Hoodlum 
DsA«   Ms.  Taloott:    The  lertes   that   Mr. 
Sorrl  wrot©  on  the  Negro  problem*  In  Sea- 
side U  a  tittle  on  the  sorry  side  M  far  as  I'm 
concerned. 

A3  a  colored  person  myself.  I  reeent  the 
Inference  that  all  Negroee  are  wronged  by 
the  Whites  to  the  point  of  rebellion,  and 
that  the  recent  unrest  In  Seaside  Is  a  result 
of  "gh«tto-llke"  eoBdltlona  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Lets  be  fair  about  this.  Unemployment, 
social  conditions,  or  lack  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  It 
The  Incident  was  caused  by  a  young  punk 
who.  with  utter  disregard  for  the  rlghu  of 
others.  wUlfuUy  started  a  Bght  In  a  public 
place. 

Now  then.  If  be  had  been  vblts  the  poUce 
would  have  locked  him  up  untu  he  cooled 
off  and.  the  law  having  taken  lU  course,  no 
more  would  have  been  heard  about  It.  But 
because  he  waa  a  Negro,  the  Incident  waa 
allowed  to  grow  all  out  of  proportion. 

Now  lefa  get  realistic  about  thU  If  a 
man  breaka  a  law  against  society  be  should 
be  made  to  answer  for  It.  no  matter  what 
the  color  of  his  skin  might  be  I  Mr.  Sonl 
ImpUes  that  unless  the  Negro  Is  given  a  li- 
cense to  steal,  loot  and  m  general  be  allowed 
to  thumb  his  noae  at  the  law  hell  make  the 
re«t  of  society  pay  for  It. 

Well,  as  a  Negro  I  Just  dont  agree.  There's 
nothing  wrong  with  Seaalde  that  a  little  re- 
spect for  Its  laws  won't  cure.  And  that  goes 
for  our  wonderful  country  too.  There  are  a 
lot  of  white  people  out  of  work  too  who  can't 
afford  fancy  recreational  facilities,  but  they 
don't  go  around  rioting  every  time  one  of 
them  Is  caught  In  the  wrong. 

If  they  aid.  this  would  be  a  pretty  poor 
society  to  Uve  In,  wouldn't  It?  There  are 
all  kinds  of  opportunltlea  here  for  a  man  to 
better  himself  If  he  Just  wanu  to  But  moet 
of  theae  young  hoodlums  would  rather  have 
a  handout. 

There  are  some  people  who  wouldn't  be 
happy  If  they  were  In  Paradise  and  they  were 
handing  out  free  twenty  dollar  bills ! 

AU  the  sodologlsU,  paychologlata,  sob- 
sisters,  or  what  have  you.  can't  alter  the  fact 
that  you  can't  make  gentlemen  out  of  all 
hoodluma  any  more  than  you  can  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  And  It's  a 
utile  sickening  to  llsUn  to  all  the  arm  chair 
experts  beating  around  the  bush  with  their 
cure-alls  Instead  of  hitting  the  target— lack 
of  responsibility  towards  society. 

Sp5c.  jAMsa  K.  Oaana. 
FoarOas. 
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Ueal,   Stalt  a»d  Feieral   Gover«»e«l« 
SkoaM  Wac*  War  ob  Crime 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  TBB  HOUSB  OP  RKfRESENTATIVBa 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1967 
Mr  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
md  the  AdministraUon  of  Justice  sug- 
gested that  local  and  Slate  governments 
must  play  a  major  role  in  the  struggle 
against  crime.  The  fight  cannot  be 
waged  and  won  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone.  There  must  be  a  fuU  and 
Intelligent  partnership. 

This  concept  already  has  wide  support 
In  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  It 
must  have  even  more  adherents  if  we  are 
to  conquer  what  some  have  termed,  a 
national  disaster.  ^  „  .    . 

One  caU  for  greater  local  and  SUte  in- 
volvement was  made  by  the  Des  Moin« 
Register  in  an  editorial  February  21 
"Attack  on  Crime."  It  recommended 
that  piecemeal  and  fragmented  antl- 
crtme  programs  should  be  abandoned. 
In  tlieir  place  should  be  coordinated  pro- 
grams for  both  the  prevenUon  and  treat- 
ment of  crime. 

The  editorial's  proposals  deserve  the 
widest  possible  conslderaUon  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  In  the  Rsc- 
oiD  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  foUowlng 
article: 

IProm  the  Des  Molnea  Reglater,  Feb.  31.  IWI 
AiTAcat  OH  Causa 
The  report  of  the  National  Crime  Commls- 
don  calU  for  understanUlng  and  actlcm  by 
Uidlvldual  Americans  and  by  aU  levels  of 
mvermnent  to  tackle  the  crime  problem. 

The  oomnusalon  aaka  foe  dlacrlmlnaUon 
and  evaluation  In  thinking  about  crime: 

"A  skid-row  drunk  lying  In  a  eutw  u 
crime.  So  u  the  killing  of  an  unfaithful 
wife  A  Oosa  Noatta  conspiracy  to  bnoe 
public  ofllclaU  U  a  crUne.  So  la  a  •^'^•'X- 
arm  robbery  by  a  15-year-old  >»y_-  _  ~ 
U  the  poeaeaalon  of  marijuana  cigarettes  by 
a  student.  Theae  crunea  can  no  more  be 
lumped  together  for  purpoae.  of  analyMa 
tbannui  meaalee  and  achlsophrenla.  or  lung 
cancer  and  a  broken  ankle." 

The  variance  of  behavior  stamped  aa 
orUnlnal  requires  varying  reaponsea  for  pre- 
vention, apprehension  and  treatment.  Tne 
S40-page  document  produced  by  the  oom- 
mlsalon  la  an  exhaustive,  almoat  encyclope- 
dic, account  of  the  stepo  that  must  be  taken 
if  society  Is  to  oope  with  all  of  the  manlfeata- 
tlona  of  crime.  The  more  than  300  recom- 
mendatlona  range  from  such  broad  social 
goals  as  improving  the  quality  of  family  Ufe 
to  highly  specific  programs  for  Improving  the 

quality  of  police  work.  

The  commission  mis  created  by  President 
Johnmn  18  months  ago  In  responae  to  rising 
national  concern  over  the  extent  of  crime. 
In  exploring  methods  for  reducing  the  crime 
rate  the  commlsalon.  to  lu  credit,  did  not 
forget  that  the«!  methods  should  be  In  ac- 
cord with  traditions  of  falmeaa.  The  com- 
mlsalon's  recommendations  contain  a  num- 
ber for  protecUng  rights  of  the  accuaed.  In- 
cluding ball  reform  and  provision  of  counsel 
foe  Indigents  In  misdemeanor  and  habeaa 
oorpua  caeca  and  parole  and  probation  revo- 
cation proceedings. 

The  Register  wiu  deal  In  subsequent  edl- 
torlala  with  the  commlaalon'e  detailed  r«- 
ommendatona  concerning  the  Juvenile  Jus- 


tice system,  police,  courts  and  corrections. 
A  major  thrust  of  the  recommendatlona  la 
that  governments  ahould  aarap  fragmented 
attacks  on  crime  and  Innovate  coordinated 
programs  for  prevention  and  treatment.  We 
believe  the  commlsalon  Is  correct  m  placing 
primary  reaponalblllty  for  this  on  state  and 
local  govemmenU. 

It  IS  the  clllea  that  wUl  have  to  provide  the 
money  to  upgrade  and  modernize  poUce  de- 
partments and  make  the  necessary  revisions 
In  police  personnel  practices  to  reorganlie 
along  more  practical  llnea. 

If  the  NaUonal  Crime  Commlaslons  rec- 
ommendation to  shift  treatment  from  aUt« 
correctional  to  community-based  Insatu- 
uons  IS  to  be  reallred.  state  government  wlU 
have  to  work  out  new  programa  and  relaUon- 
ablpe  with  municipal  and  county  govern- 
ments. The  state  legislature  mual  be  InU- 
mately  Involved  In  changes  affecUng  crime 
prevention  and  treatment  of  crtmUiala. 

We  hope  Iowa  wUl  be  among  the  leadeim 
in  reepondmg  to  this  challenge  to  state  and 
local  government.  The  state  government 
logically  should  Uke  the  lead.  The  govem- 
nor  and  state  agencies  concerned  with  cnme 
and  corrections  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  ways  m  which  Iowa  can  obtain 
maximum  benefit  from  the  Ideas  and  reoom- 
mendaUons  of  the  national  crime  study. 


ConcrciiBiaB  HortoB  Applaods  WorV  of 
the  NatioB't  Fara  Credit  Sjrsiea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  MKw  Toas 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  7,  I9«7 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  50 
years  the  country's  farm  credit  system 
has  channeled  millions  of  dollars  from 
private  Investors  to  American  farmers. 
This  service  has  efficiently  maintained 
a  free  flow  of  capital  to  the  fanners,  con- 
tributing to  the  abundance  which  has 
made  this  country  the  beat-fed  nation 
In  the  world.  .  ^  .      ...  , 

Although  seldom  applauded  for  their 
efforts  the  men  who  administer  the  Fed- 
deral  land  banks.  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  and  460  local  production 
credit  associations  and  banlu  for  cooper- 
atives are  at  the  heart  of  America's  eco- 
ocnic  system.  _, 

Credit  Is  the  lifeblood  of  the  American 
farmer.  The  ready  avaUablllty  of  credit 
has  been  a  principal  factor  in  enabling 
farmers  to  Implement  rapid  change*  to 
Increase  efficiency.  The  agricultural 
revolution  which  has  made  the  American 
farmer  the  envy  of  the  worid  waa 
largely  made  possible  by  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  credit. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  an  idea 
of  the  breadth  of  the  farm  credit  system. 
I  wish  to  have  placed  In  tlw  Coiccaks- 
sioNii.  RkCORB  the  foUowing  arUcle  ex- 
plaining the  workings  of  the  ^"'2'"^  " 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  Herbert 
W.  Smith,  president  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  of  Rochester: 
Kit  FAcroaa  nt  Snocaas  o»  thi  Faan  CasiT 

STffTXM 

BPoNBOBSi  n  coitoaass 
The  declared   IntenUoa  oC  tha  G<n(n« 
which  created  the  Federal  I*"d.»J»J".^ 
passage  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  <<  l»ir 


vraa  to  creaM  a  permanent,  former-owned  and 
and  operated  credit  system  that  irould  bridge 
the  gap  between  Inveatora  and  farmere.  A 
record  of  suc«»sful  operation  for  a  half  cen- 
tury has  given  the  Farm  Credit  Banka  an 
important  role  In  our  private  enterprise 
economy  Their  acceptance  by  other  lenders 
as  a  highly  competent  competitive  force 
damonstratee  that  they  are  fulflllUig  the  role 
for  which  the  congreea  created  them. 

TASMXa  OWMXaSHIP 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  and  Production 
Credit  AssoclaUona  and  four  Banks  for  Co- 
operatives have  achieved  farmer-ownership 
by  retiring  the  Government's  Uiveetment  m 
their  capital  stock.  The  Congress  reaffirmed 
the  principle  of  farmer -ownerahlp  and  con- 
trol  for  all  Banka  of  the  System  m  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  ol  1BS3.  This  Act.  smong  other 
things,  created  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  and  made  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
traUon an  independent  agency  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Then,  in 
IBSS  and  1956.  Congreaa  passed  l«slal»tlon 
containing  speclOc  provisions  for  the  retire- 
ment of  Govertunent  capital  to  make  the 
Banks  for  Cooperatlvea  and  the  Federal  In- 
termediate Credit  Banks  faimer-owned 
Substantua  progress  u  being  made  toward 
this  goal.  Farmers  now  have  sesa  mUUon 
inveated  In  the  capital  stock  of  the  System. 
The  Federal  Government's  mveatment  la  now 
leaa  than  10  percent  of  the  Syatem's  »1 8 
bill  Ion  net  worth. 
rAjtMia-i7Bxa  paxtkotaiioh  m  MAKaoosxKT 


Through  progreeslve  decentrailaaUon  and 
elected  dUectors,  there  haa  been  a  definite 
Increaae  m  farmer  management  and  control 
of  the  Banks  and  Associations  of  the  System 
at  all  levels. 

PAcxsrrrxa  in  faxm  x-endiwo 

The  Banks  and  Association  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  have  an  enviable  record  of 
Unprovlng  lending  services  and  eaUbUahlng 
reasonable  Interest  rates  and  terms  for  agri- 
cultural loana.  They  are  an  Unportant  part 
of  our  private  credit  sector,  providing  about 
30  percent  of  the  total  credit  used  by  farmers. 
ran  Accass  lO  oevmmxjrr  uaskxt  roa  uoak 


Farm  Credit  Banks  obtain  no  loan  funds 
from  the  U.8.  Treasury  either  through  bor- 
rowing authority  or  the  approprlauon  proc- 
esa  Loan  funds  come  from  the  Inveetment 
market.  Free  access  to  money  centers  Is  an 
easenUal  feature  of  the  Sy«em.  This  haa 
permitted  the  Farm  CredUt  Banks  and  Aa- 
soclatlons  to  stabilise  the  Bow  (4  credit  to 
agriculture.  A  dependable  source  ct  credit 
has  been  an  Unportant  factor  In  bringing 
about  the  revolutionary  changes  which  are 
resulting  In  vastly  Increased  food  and  Bber 
production. 

SECUunxs  HOT  rvamti.  oovsaKsrawT 
oeuOA-nows 
Farm  Credit  Banks'  aecurltles  are  Issued  by 
the  fsrmer-owned  Banks  o<  the  System.  They 
are,  therefore,  not  Federal  Government  ob- 
ligations.   Loans  acquired  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Banks  are  not  assets  of  the  nnlte<l  States 
and  have  no  effect  upon  the  Federal  budget. 
Let  me  share  with  you  a  letter  Mr. 
Smith  wrote  me,  enclosing  the  message 
on  the  work  of  the  Farm  Credit  Service: 
RocRcsm  PmoDUcnOM  CmBin  As- 
sociation, FBUotAL  Lanp  Bank 
AssociA-noN  or  Rocmx^m, 

rttmiart  21.  IM7. 
How  Flaw*  HoaroN, 
ConfTcsa  ol  the  t/nlled  Sf»<«. 
House  of  RepretentutiveM, 
Wtufiinffton.  D.C. 

Deax  CoMoaXBSiAAN  HosTON :  May  we  have 
a  minute  of  your  valuable  time. 

We  are  mighty  proud  of  our  farmer -owned 
Farm  Credit  AssocUtlona,  our  Farm  Credit 
Banka  whlob  aerve  ua.  and  the  total  Farm 
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CK<lit  System.  W«  enclOM  a  pamphlet 
which  doKrtbes  In  det&U  the  60  ye»i»  o* 
progr«s  which  our  Farm  Cradlt  System  U 
proua  to  document. 

As  farmer  director*  of  our  A*aoclaUo«u  we 
nco^nlze  that  Congreae  has  had  a  major  role 
in  our  development.  First  In  l»ie.  and  on 
numerous  occaalonj  since,  the  CJonp^sa  of 
ihs  United  States  has  acted  to  pass  leglsla- 
lion  to  broaden  and  modernize  our  complete 
crpdit  service.  In  these  mllestonea  ol  legli- 
lailve  history  you.,  the  Congrees,  have  re- 
affirmed your  intent  to  make  our  Fann 
Credit  System  an  outstanding  example  cd 
private  enterprise  functioning  by  and  for 
our  nation's  farmers  and  their  cooperatives. 
Many  formers  In  Monroe  St  Wayne  Coun- 
ties are  served  by  our  associations.  Fann 
leaders  in  these  counties  serve  on  o\ir  Boards 
of  Directors.  Our  management  team  is 
made  up  of  professional  farm  credit  people 
employed  by  our  associations.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  calendar  year  our 
associations  had  outstanding  »4.850.000 
doUars  of  credit  to  oiir  farmer  members, 
each  of  whom  Is  a  stockholder  and  investor 
in  our  cooperaUves-  If  you  ever  need  more 
Information  about  our  service*  for  farmen. 
our  operation,  or  any  other  phase  of  our 
business  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Thank  you  for  reading  our  message  and 
may  we  aak  you  to  review  the  enclosed 
pamphlet. 

Respectfully,  

HaacaT  9mith. 
Fresidenf,  Federal  Land  Bank  Ataocfm- 
tion  0/  Boehester. 


Tfce  Trafedy  of  the  CIA  Fwor 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  mrw  tobx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1967 
Mr.  BffULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowlnff  article  from  the  February  27. 
1W7.  edlUon  of  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune  details  some  of  the 
more  unfortunate  results  that  are  sure 
to  come  from  the  "expose"  of  CIA  links 
to  private  organizations  In  this  countrr. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  press  wUI  stop 
this  scandal-mongering  before  they  cre- 
ate any  more  chaos. 

The  article  follows : 
^  THE  TaAOsnr  or  th«  CIA  Foioa 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

WaaHiNCTON. — When  the  stream  of  crlU- 
ctsm  and  contempt  for  the  Centtul  Xntelll- 
gcDce  Agency  rails  >o  forcefuUy  and  re«o- 
luteiy.  one  rUks  all  manner  of  sccuaatlons  If 
be  moves  against  the  tide. 

But  move  sgalnst  It  I  mtut.  for  there  are 
some  tragic  aspects  of  the  furor  over  the 
CIA's  financing  student,  labor  and  other  prl- 
Tate  groups  that  have  not  been  given  ade- 
quate attention. 

Surely  I  break  no  vows  of  secrecy  made  In 
my  government  days  If  I  say  now  that  this 
string  of  "eipoaes"  of  CSA  associations  can 
go  on  and  on.  There  are  doaens  of  yet  un- 
named groups  that  cooperated  with  CIA — 
almply  because  they  believed  It  to  be  In  their 
children's  and  the  nation's  interest. 

I  admire  one  of  them — the  Hobby  Founda- 
tion of  Houston — for  publicly  expressing 
pride  in  having  oooperated. 

The  disciplines  of  seU-accIatmed  InteUec- 
tuallsm,  or  liberalism,  or  IdeaUsm  occnpal 
some  people  to  deplore  these  private  In- 
volvemenu  In  the  dirty  business  ot  waging  a 


cold  war.  They  say  the  health  o(  the  nation 
requires  that  our  press,  universities,  stu- 
dents et  al.  remain  "free  of  government 
manipulation." 

I  cannot  understand  the  scblsophrenla 
that  has  caused  these  purists  to  exempt  the 
F'ederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  from  criti- 
cism for  BO  long.  The  FBI  has  Its  hand,  and 
Agents,  in  far  more  domestic  organizations 
than  the  CIA.  But  somehow  the  press  and 
the  pubUc  have  accepted  that  as  necessary 
to  trap  tboee  frightful  spies  and  saboteurs. 
It  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  great 
public  relations  failures  of  American  his- 
tory that  the  CIA  has  not  won  acceptance 
for  Its  clnndestlne  sctlvltles  on  the  valid 
ground  that  It  Is  Dghiing  the  same  deadly 
Etruggle  OB  the  FBI. 

The  harsh  truth  Is  that  these  exposures 
have  destroyed  the  CIA  as  an  effective  Instru- 
ment in  many  arenas  of  a  cold  war  that  Is 
still  being  waged  furiously,  despite  the  re- 
cent tolk  about  "detente."  So  what  the 
OommunlsU  spent  billions — unsuccessful- 
ly— to  do.  we  Americans,  out  of  our  Idealism. 
have  deUvered  to  them  as  a  gift. 

It  disturbs  me  that  this  rush  to  bare  CIA 
■links"  has  tainted  "Crossroads  Africa."  the 
"American  Society  for  African  Culture"  and 
other  groups  that  have  worked  honestly  and 
mtelUgently  to  keep  alive  in  mlUioDs  ot 
Africans  a  faith  and  hope  In  democracy. 

It  bothers  me  that  theae  ■ 'revelations" 
have  compromised,  perhaps  fatally  in  some 
csifs .  hundreds  of  young  men  and  woman 
who  might  have  become  leaders  of  the  de- 
veloping nations. 

The  wounds  Inflicted  upon  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  are  grave. 

Many  a  US,  Peace  Corps  worker  or  diplo- 
mat, and  numerous  foreign  scholars  and  la- 
bor leaders  who  have  struggled  bravely  In 
the  cause  of  freedom,  will  have  their  Integrity 
Impugned  and  their  futures  jeopardized  be- 
fore this  great  expose  flzKlee  out. 

I  can't  And  it  in  my  JoumallsUc  heart  to 
say  the  press  Is  wrong  to  dredge  up  all  It  has 
about  CIA  "covers."  Tet.  I  have  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  in  pursuit  of  a  hallowed  bit  of 
Journalistic  dogma,  we  are  slaying  some 
dragons  that  will  ootne  back  to  haunt  our 
progeny. 

1  keep  remembering  Frealdent  Kennedy 
saying  to  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association  In  1061 : 

"This  D&tion's  foes  have  openly  boasted  of 
acquiring  through  our  newspapers  Informa- 
tion they  -would  otherwise  hire  agents  to 
acquire    throogb    theft,    bribery    or    eepto- 


"Today  no  war  has  been  declared — and 
however  fierce  the  struggle,  It  may  never  be 
declared  In  traditional  fashion  .  .  . 

"If  the  press  Is  awaiting  a  declaration  of 
war  before  It  imposes  the  self -discipline  of 
combat  conditions,  then  I  can  only  say  that 
no  war  ever  posed  a  greater  threat  to  our 
security." 

Is  It  heresy  for  me  to  ask  whether  the 
benefits  to  "freedom"  accruing  from  these 
exposes  of  the  CIA  are  great  enough  to  bal- 
ance out  the  damage  done  to  our  security. 


Tmc  f«r  a  Halt  to  Noascue  oa  Campates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ZLUKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ElEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday.  March  7,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKX    Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 

with  rreat  Interest  that  I  read  a  very 

timely    article    by    ooluomlst    Carl    T. 

Rowan.  In  the  March  3  edition  of  the 


E^'enlng  Star,  which  very  elTectlvely  dis- 
cussed the  course  of  anarchy  on  col- 
lege campuses.  I  Insert  this  article  In 
the  RzcoRo  at  this  point: 
TiMK  FOB  *  Halt  to  Nohsxnsx  om  C*icrcBXs 
U.S.  college  enrollment  will  Increase  by 
49  percent  In  the  next  decade — or  four  times 
the  rale  of  Increase  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

Just  the  thought  of  3  million  more  stu- 
dents ougbt  to  give  college  ofDclals  tbe 
screaming  meemles,  the  way  some  of  the 
campus  commandos  have  been  misbehaving 
lately. 

The  so-caUed  campus  revolution  has  now 
been  pushed  to  the  point  where  a  fanatical 
minority  is  frustrating  the  processes  of  edu- 
cation  at  many  Institutions,  and  Is  ruining 
the  reputation  of  ♦hat  probably  Is  the  best- 
informed,  most-dadlceted  generation  of  col- 
lege kids  In  our  history. 

It's  time  somebody  put  a  halt  to  the  non- 
sense- 

UlDor  violence  en4>t«d  at  my  alma  mater. 
Oberlln,  recently  when  student  pickets  tried 
physically  to  block  other  studenU  from 
Intarvlews  with  Air  Force  recruiters. 

Sixteen  students  were  arTest«d  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  during  a  sit-in  pro- 
test against  )ob  recruiters  from  Dow  Chcml- 
cU  Co..  which  makes  napalm  that  Is  used  m 
the  Vietnam  war.  Then,  in  protesting  the 
arresU,  about  200  vrar  proUsters  threw  s 
human  barricade  around  the  office  of  tbe 
university  chancellor. 

At  Stanford  University,  Secret  Service 
agents  and  aherlirs  deputies  were  hard 
pressed  to  prevent  demonstratora  from  physi- 
cally harming  Vlee  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, whom  tbe  demonstrators  called  "war 
criminal." 

At  Oberlln  and  Wisconsin,  school  adm'nis- 
trators  and  faculty  members  finally  got  their 
backs  up  and  threatened  to  send  the  offend- 
ers packing,  and  an  aura  of  civilisation  was 
restored  to  tbe  halls  of  academe.  That  "get 
tough"  policy  ou^t  to  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended toother  institutions.  « 

I'm  not  against  picketing,  demonstrating 
and  other  fornu  of  protest.  In  fact.  I  much 
prefer  thla  gtmeratlon  of  students  to  the 
apathetic,  passive,  nihilistic  kids  of  tbe 
IfifiOs  whose  greatest  passion  was  for  not 
getting  Involved  in  anything. 

"What  we  all  lack,"  wrote  a  young  woman 
undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton In  IfiM,  "Is  some  guiding  passion,  some 
moral  vision  ...  If  our  revolution  seems 
mild  It  Is  becsuse  we  have  not  found  any- 
thing to  promote." 

This  generation  of  students  did  find  "some- 
thing to  promote."  At  a  time  whan  our 
country  needed  It  most.  clvU  rights  became 
their  moral  vision,  and  the  kids  lit  a  Are 
under  tbe  conscience  of  America. 

And  then  came  Vietnam.  No  matter  how 
wrong  or  silly  some  of  tbe  students'  argu- 
ments seem,  they  have  a  right  to  voice  their 
moral  disapproval. 

But  the  kooks  and  smart  alecks  on  campus 
after  campus  have  been  quick  to  exploit  tbe 
fact  that  college  students  are  being  given  a 
greater  voice  In  shaping  university  policies 
Thus,  unwitting.  Idealistic  studenU  are 
quickly  led  from  exercising  legitimate  rlghii; 
of  free  speech  to  an  angry  infringement  of 
tbe  basic  rights  of  other  students. 

Maybe  this  new  trend  of  running  a  uni- 
versity as  a  "democracy"  Is  good.  Perhaps 
it's  okay  that  the  kids  have  vetoed  the  com- 
pulsory sssembly:  It  leaves  the  revolution- 
aries free  to  paint  signs  and  contemplate  tbe 
next  LSD  journey  while  that  tZ.OOO  convoca- 
tion speaker  tAlks  to  an  empty  hall. 

But  surely  somebody  remembers  the  d^y 
when  kids  went  to  college  on  the  assump- 
tion that  tbe  faculty  knew  more  than  they. 
and  could  teach  them  something.  But  to- 
day's faculties  seem  to  spend  an  Inordinate 
amount  of  time  wrestling  with  student  de- 
mands that  the  guys  be  allowed  to  keep  tbe 
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_1,  out  Ut«,  or  th»t  th.  ooedj  b.  |^t.b 
gSf.r  "Visiting  prlTUegM-  In  «5r««»»  ^: 
ml tory  toamt.  or  that  b<«  or  «>oow  b«  tola 

'"jSrtS'uiU  U  b.tt.r  thmn  tu.  Udi  hmTlng 
nervoiu  braUdowni  worrylnt  »bout  mte^ 
Mlculus  or  uyuxt  to  rtmember  whit  tne  W«r 
of  fuvst  WM  all  about.     ItAjbt. 

WeU  I'm  not  to  oW  tb»t  I  dont  remember 
the  cruKUJlng  «!«1  of  jo"""  '  remember 
bow  cloM  1  o«me  to  being  toesed  out  ot 
Oberlln  for  »  bit  of  Joum«ll«tlc  proteetlng. 
The  Plret  Amendment  and  eome  wlM  oOclali 
ssved  n[ie. 

But  1  don't  know  any  amendmenl*  that 
oorer  the  hoodluml«m.  the  boorUhneaa.  the 
obitructlon  that  maaqueradea  sa  proteat  on 
lome  cMnpuaea  today. 

Thoae  9  million  youngatera  who  wiu  ne 
in  our  coUegea  a  decade  from  now  wUl  profit 
Uam  tree  ipeech.  They,  too.  ought  to  lia»e 
"moral  vlalon."  CoUege  ought  to  be  where 
they  leejn  the  courage  of  dlsaent.  But  they 
alao  ought  to  be  able  to  atudy  and  learn  In  an 
atmosphere  that  doea  not  approach  anarchy. 
But  anarchy  la  what  we  thall  have  It  col- 
lege authonuea  do  pot  ouat  the  Irreaponalble 
ebaractan  and  resume  running  their  Instl. 
tutlona  with  a  firm  but  reasonable  band. 


Amcricu   Polky  Toward  NATO 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  Mzw  Toax 
m  THB  HOUSE  or  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  February  27.  1967 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  la«t 
Saturdiky  evening,  on  March  4,  1967.  I 
was  privileged  to  appear  on  tbe  program 
enUtled  'Saturday  Seminar."  which  Is 
broadcast  by  radio  station  WOR-AM  in 
New  York  City. 

Seton  Hall  University  at  Orange.  N.J., 
has  been  sponsoring  guest  appearances 
on  the  "Saturday  Seminar"  shows.  On 
March  4.  I  was  interviewed  by  Dr. 
Michael  SzBZ,  professor  at  Seton  Hall, 
and  by  my  leglslaUve  assistant,  WUllam 
van  den  Toom.  Our  discussion  con- 
cerned American  policy  toward  NATO, 
and  future  trends  In  the  alliance. 

I  have  been  provided  with  a  questlon- 
and-answer  transcript  of  the  program, 
which  I  will  Include  in  the  Riconi)  at  this 
time.  My  answers  to  the  questions  posed 
summarize  my  general  viewpoint  as  to 
the  American  approach  to  the  alliance. 
IProm  the  Saturday  Seminar,  Mar.  4,  1967. 
WOR  radio.  New  York  Cltyl 

AMZaiCAN   POLICr    TOWASD   NATO 

Quest;  Honorable  SrrMoua  HALnaM 

QuesUon.  Tbere  la  oonalderable  debste  over 
the  ao-called  disarray  and  disunity  In  NATO. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  Alliance  Is  disin- 
tegrating and  losing  Its  purpose? 

Mr  Halphm.  As  you  may  know,  I  msde  a 
■erlee  ot  House  speeches  on  this  subject  last 
year.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  ss  It  does  now, 
that  the  purely  military  factors  binding  the 
AUlanoe  are  becoming  leas  crucial  Bm».use 
or  the  changing  world  power  structure.  NATO 
may  be  losing  sotne  of  Ita  post-war  credlblUty. 

But  I  don't  think  the  United  States,  ss 
the  principal  aUy,  Should  allow  the  Alllancs 
to  tall  apart.  It  can  booome  Increasingly 
important  In  forging  closer  poutlcal  and 
econocnlc  tlss  lietween  our  country  and  West 
Europe.  It  can  become  a  forum  tcr  discuss- 
ing and  then  implementing  a  common,  uni- 
fied approach  toward  the  Communist  world. 
The  United  sutes  has  to  tsks  the  lead  In 


adjusting  ths  Alllanos.  And  on  ths  whole. 
I  dont  think  tbs  piessnt  AdmlnlstnUoo  bss 
been  very  eSecUva  or  Imaglnatlv*  in  this 

Question.  Do  you  think  NATO  should  play 
a  nis  In  determining  the  quesuon  of  nuclear 
sharing?  Should  NATO  appoint  a  council 
on  nuclear  aSalrs  which,  together  with  ths 
XJB.  would  plan  nuclear  policy? 

Ut.  Hautsk.  ThU  question  ol  nuclear 
aharlng  has  been  delMted  tor  years.  First, 
we  had  the  tdsa  ot  the  MLP,  a  multlUteral 
tortse  ot  ships  or  submarines,  carrying  nu- 
clear weapons,  manned  by  mixed  Exiropean 
crews  It  was  s  Bop.  In  this  connection.  1 
was  the  first  member  ot  the  Bouse  to  pub- 
licly eipreSB  reservations  sbout  the  Idea.  The 
tact  was  that  from  the  very  beginning,  ths 
Europeans  weren't  enthusiastic;  and  tbe  con- 
cept did  not  really  answer  the  quesUon  c* 
nuclear  co-declslonlng  among  the  Allies. 

At  present.  I  think  there  U  a  council  of 
the  major  NATO  ststes  which  discusses  nu- 
clear targeting  and  such  matters.  But  tUe 
United  States  stUl  poeaeases  eicluslve  control 
over  the  use  ot  nuclear  weapons.  In  tbeevent 
ot  war.  In  my  view,  a  greater  degree  of 
nuclear  aharlng.  among  our  alUea,  la  depend- 
ent upon  the  growth  ot  more  Intensive  polit- 
ical cooperation  between  us.  What  I  mean 
Is  that  a  greater  degree  ot  poUUcal  unity  and 
conauitatlon  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  U  essential  It  we  are  to  earn  mutual 
trust.    And  trust  Is  a  prerequisite  to  nuclear 

aharlng.  .,, 

quesuon.  Do  you  think  s  non-proliferation 
treaty  will  inevitably  weaken  NATO  in  that 
Germany  may  be  prevented  from  cooperaUng 
to  the  full  on  nucelar  planning? 

Mr  HALiTaN  ThU  la  diaicult  to  anawer.  In 
the  paat,  we  have  tended  to  stress  Oennsnys 
mililsrv  contrlbuuon  to  NATO  as  the  prime 
vehicle  ot  ab«>rblng  her  Into  tbe  Western 
Alliance  This  was  s  mistake,  and  I  think 
the  United  Stales  should  re-evaluat«  thla 
matter. 

In  a  sense,  the  non-proUIeraUon  treaty  wlU 
reinforce  the  status  quo.  And  already  In 
this  sUtus  quo.  Germany  occupies  a  princi- 
pal position,  both  in  the  Amance  and  as  re- 
gards Central  Buropesn  pollUcs  and  relations 
with  the  East. 

It  U  nonsense  to  say  that  the  problems  of 
NATO  would  be  solved  It  we  only  shored  our 
nuclear  secrets  and  nuclear  determlnsUon 
with  the  major  alUes  Nuclear  sharing  U  not 
the  crus  ot  the  NATO  dilemma.  Moreover, 
there  are  other  means  ot  sssurlng  Germany 
her  proper  role  In  Western  dKUlon-moklng. 
I  think  tbe  Europeans,  and  especlaUy  the 
Germans,  have  a  legitimate  interest  and  de- 
alre  to  share  strategic  planning.  However, 
they  must  underetand  that  thU  Imposes  a 
responsibility  to  contribute,  and  only  In  the 
cose  of   Oermsny  has   this  obUgstlon  been 

fulBUed  ,„      ^ 

I  would  like  to  see  all  the  NATO  allies  de- 
bate and  ttoen  determine  the  future  dlsposl- 
uon  ot  American  forces  In  Burope,  for  In- 
Btance.  This  la  not  solely  s  Oermsn-Amert- 
con  problem. 

Question.  How  can  NATO  help  In  further- 
ing Bast-West  trade?  And  Is  this  reslly  de- 
sirable? .  _  , 
Mr.  Hauein.  As  you  know,  there  U  a  vast 
disparity  between  the  way  ■uropeons  treat 
the  IMue  of  trade  with  the  Soviets  and  the 
way  we  treat  it. 

This  business  of  dealing  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, ot  opening  up  contacts  with  these 
countries.  Is  something  which  sU  our  West- 
ern Allies  have  undertaken.  The  United 
States  sUU  mslntslns  a  rather  rigid  attitude. 
ThU  dltlerenos  ot  approach  U  one  of  the 
sources  ot  disunity  In  the  AlUance. 

The  question  ot  Eost-Wtrt  trade  should  be 
debated  within  the  Alliance.  However,  I 
dont  think  the  United  States  con  exercise 
much  leadership  unless  ths  President,  and 
partlculorlT  ths  Congress,  gives  sn  IndlcaUon 
that  ws  ars  wlUlng  to  redtice  our  own  Insti- 
tutional barrtsrs. 


QuesUon.  What  do  you  think  of  Sscator 
Mansfield's  proposal  to  withdraw  contingents 
ot  American  troops  frotn  Europe? 

Mr.  Hsi.pm'.  On  the  foe*  at  It.  UHs  U 
something  ths  United  SUtes  should  con- 
sider, over  the  long  run. 

However.  I  dont  particularly  like  the 
Mansfield  approach,  which  appears  arbitrary. 
At  thU  time.  I  beUeve  tbe  United  SUtes 
should  take  the  liUUstlve  to  discuss  with  our 
NATO  allies,  in  the  NATO  councils,  what 
level  of  American  troops  In  Europe  U  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Now.  Mr.  McCloy  has  been  having  discreet 
talks  with  the  Oermsns  and  with  the  BriUsh 
on  off-set  purchsses.  Ths  Kleslnger  govern- 
ment In  Boim  U  much  less  Inclined  to  follow 
our  orders.  The  debate  on  financing  our 
troops  abroad  should  open  up  formal  con- 
siderations as  to  tbe  qusnllty  ot  Aroertcsn 
and  BrltUh  forces  which  are  deemed  essen- 
tial for  continental  security. 

But  thU  un't  happemng-  This  AdmlnU- 
Uatlon  has  shied  away  frtjm  the  real,  painful 
issue.  And.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  tmr  NATO 
allies  decide  that  the  present  American  divi- 
sions are  sbsolutely  necessary  tor  the  com- 
mon defense,  then  I  tiunk  our  eacrlBoe  in 
terms  of  money  should  be  shared.  NATO 
should  share  the  costs.  Instead  of  getting 
ths  cooperaUoQ  ot  our  aUles  in  supporting 
the  cosu  ot  maintaining  these  troops,  we 
went  out  snd  demanded  German  arma  pur- 
chases in  tbe  United  States,  which  U  s  very 
clrculsr  and  somewhat  silly  and  irrelevsnt 
method. 

Question.  Is  there  any  way  that  ws  con 
mend  our  relattoos  with  Franoe?  She  has 
pulled  out  of  NATO.  Doesnt  thU  really 
slgiua  the  end  of  the  Alliance? 

Mr.  Halfxsn.  Prance  withdrew  from  the 
Integrated  command  structure.  De  Gaulle 
doesn't  like  the  Idea  ot  Pranfcc  being  drawn 
Into  a  conflict  through  the  acuons  of  others; 
he  wants  Prance  to  have  complete  discretion 
over  tbe  questions  ot  war  and  peace. 

But  France  remains  a  member  of  the 
Alliance  and  respects  the  obUgstlons  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  withdrawal  of  France  typifies  what  U 
happening  in  the  world  The  lesser  powers, 
which  Includes  France,  are  finding  It  In- 
creasingly possible  to  foltow  Independent 
courses.  This  U  true  of  the  Soviet  sateUltss, 
for  Instance. 

The  old.  exclusively  military  rationale  be- 
hind NATO  snd  behind  oU  the  post-war 
coallUons.  U  losing  its  appUcsblllty.  ThU 
doesnt  mean  that  defensive  alUances.  such 
as  NATO,  have  lost  their  Importance.  Cer- 
tainly a  muItUateral  agreement  on  mutual 
defense  U  desirable  and  even  essential  for 
Atlantic  security. 

But  there  or*  ottier  common  Interests 
among  us  which  sre  rising  to  the  tore. 
And  NATO  can  provide  a  forum  for  dlscos- 
Blng  and  furthering  thess  Interests.  The 
withdrawal  ot  Franoe  doesnt  mean  tbe  end 
ot  the  Alliance.  It  does  mean  that  the 
purely  mUltary  factors  which  held  the 
AUlance  together  are  loalng  their  credibility. 
In  the  light  ol  changing  world  condlUons. 


Prince  KuUo,  Hawan'i  Second  Dele{aie 
to  CencRst,  b  Rem«Mb««d  by  His 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetddv.  More*  7,  1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
»6th  AnnlverMUT  of  the  birth  of  Hawall'i 
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beloved  Prince  Jonah  Kuhlo  Kalanl- 
anaole.  falls  on  Emster  Buiulay  this  year. 
and  grateful  Hawaliang  will  pay  homage 
to  Prince  Kuhlo  on  the  even  of  hla 
birthday.  March  25.  by  a  sertes  of 
memoriai  events  In  honor  ot  thte 
Hawaiian  nobleman  and  American 
patriot. 

Prince  Kuhlo.  Hawaii's  second  dele- 
cate  to  Congress,  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
first  bill  calling  for  Statehood  for  Ha- 
waii, and  he  was  serving  as  a  delegate 
to  Congress  when  he  passed  away  45 
years  ago.  Although  he  did  not  live  to 
sec  his  dreams  for  Statehood  realized, 
the  success  of  Hawaii's  struggle  for  ad- 
mittance Into  the  Union  is  due  In  no 
noall  part  to  the  promotion  and  leader- 
ship provided  by  this  truly  remarkable 
man.  Today  he  is  best  remembered  for 
hla  Introduction  of  the  measure  which 
created  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commis- 
sion which  provided  Inexpensive  home- 
stead lands  for  his  own  Hawaiian  people, 
for  whose  welfare  he  devoted  and  ded- 
icated his  entire  life. 

Many  fitting  memorial  events  are 
scheduled  to  honor  Hawaii's  famed  "clt- 
Izen-prlnce,"  and  In  his  memory  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  at  this  point  by  sub- 
mitting for  Inclusion  in  the  Cohcees- 
BJONAL  RscORO  an  article  by  reporter 
Oene  Hunter  about  "Kuhlo  Day."  which 
appeared  In  the  Wednesday.  February 
22,  1967.  Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser: 

KUBIO  UUiOUAL   BVXNTS  To  Bb  on    BUTHOAT 

Evs 

(By  0«ne  Hunter) 

Prince  Jonab  Kublo  Kalsnlanaole.  Hawaii's 

Mcond  delegftte  lo  Congrtsas,  will  t>e  honorwi 

March  39.  Che  eve  of  the  96th  anniversary  of 

bis  birth. 

Kuhlo  Day.  a  State  HoUdar.  falls  on  Sun- 
day. March  M.  Mooday.  March  37.  win  be  a 
holiday  (or  many  workm.  snd  official  events 
will  b*  held  the  day  before  bts  birthday. 

Oa  March  3S.  members  of  the  Order  of 
Kamehameha  will  conduct  memorial  serrlcea 
for  Pnacc  Kuhlo  at  the  Royal  Mausoleum. 
where  he  ta  entombed. 

At  mld-momlng  the  Kallua  Hawaiian  Civic 
Club  will  pre«eDt  a  floral  and  pa'u  parade  in 
his  memory  In  Kallus  and  at  noon  the  Wal- 
manalo  Hawaiian  Homes  Assn..  will  hold  a 
Itiau  Id  hla  hotior  at  Honolulu  Intemational 
Center. 

In  the  cveolaK  the  Prince  Kuhlo  Hawaiian 
Civic  dub  win  sponsor  a  dinner  and  a  Ha- 
waiian pageant  at  the  Dlkal's  Pacific  Ball- 
Prince  Kuhlo  was  bom  March  36.  1871,  In 
Koloa.  Kauai.  Bis  father  was  High  Chief 
David  Kabalepouil  PUfcoL.  son  of  the  last  king 
of  Kauai.  His  mother  was  Princess  Klnolkl 
KekauUke.  the  sister  of  Queen  Kaplolanl, 
wife  of  Kins  Kalataua 

He  was  adoptod  by  Queen  Kaplolanl  and  be 
and  bis  brothers — Prince  David  Kawanana- 
koa  and  Prince  Edward  Kealithooul — grew 
up  in  the  court  of  Kalakaua.  Kuhlo  was  pro- 
elalmed  a  prince  when  be  was  18. 

His  OTHt  name  came  from  his  grandfather, 
PUkol,  who  had  taken  the  name  "Jonah" 
when  he  became  a  Christian.  "Kuhlo"  Is 
translated  as  "chief  who  leaned  forward  as  he 
stood";  "Kalanlanaole"  a*  "ambitious  chief" 
or  "chief  who  Is  never  satisfied." 

Prince  Kuhlo  atended  the  Royal  Bcbool 
and  Punahou.  then  went  to  St.  Mathews  Col- 
lege In  California  and  King's  OoUege,  OxloiH. 
to  study  law. 

Bis  claumatea  at  St.  Matbewi  Ocdlege  In 
Ban  Mateo.  Calif..  aj«  aald  to  have  given  him 
thm    nlAname    that    remained    wlCb    talm 


tbroucboQt  hla  life — "Ptlnoe  Cupid"— be- 
cause of  their  difficulty  In  propound nf  bis 
Hawaiian  namea. 

To  the  people  ot  RawaU  he  was  known  aa 
-the  (dtlzen  prlnoe"  beoauae  oC  his  lifetime 
ot  devotion  to  his  people. 

Prlnoe  Kuhlo.  a  Republican,  waa  elected 
Hawaii's  delegate  to  Congrwa  In  lOOa  and 
waa  reelected  10  times,  eervlng  untU  hU 
death  on  Jan.  7.  1032. 

Prince  Kuhlo  la  beat  remembered  for  his 
Introduction  of  the  measure  which  created 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  CcHnmlaelon,  which 
provides  Inexpensive  homeetead  lands  for 
Hawalians. 

He  aUo  helped  bring  about  major  appro- 
prlQttona  for  Improvementa  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Introduced  the  Bret  bill  calling  for  state- 
hood for  HawaU. 

In  the  days  t>efore  statehood.  Hawaii's  lone 
delegate  to  Congress  could  Introduce  legis- 
lation but  could  not  vote.  A  master  poli- 
tician. Prince  Kuhlo  got  many  of  hU  pro- 
posals passed  through  frlendshtp.<;  he  made 
In  the  all-male  poker  club  he  orgnnlied  In 
Washington. 

"The  prince  got  a  lot  of  legislation  puahed 
through  at  thoae  all-night  scaaiona."  his  one- 
time secretary.  Judge  John  R.  Deaba,  once 
recalled  In  an  interview. 

Prince  Kuhlo  waa  a  world  traveler,  at  home 
In  the  world  capiuls.  but  whenever  he  could 
he  returned  to  his  Pua  Letlanl,  his  Walklkl 
home  on  what  Is  now  Kuhlo  Beach. 

There  he  often  entertained  fellow  Con- 
f^rewmen.  reatlKlng  that  to  educate  them 
about  Hawaii  and  Island  needs  they  ahould 
be  brought  here  on  visits.  The  establish- 
ment of  Haw&ll'a  national  parks  system  was 
the  reault  of  one  such  visit  by  a  Congres. 
slonal  delegation. 

Prince  Kuhlo  was  the  founder  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Civic  Club  and  the  Order  of  Kame- 
hameha. 

A  bronze  plaque  In  his  memory  was  placed 
at  Kuhlo  Beach  m  1040  which  reads: 
■Prince  by  the  grace  of  God. 
"Statesman  by   accomplishment. 
"Delegate  to  Congress  by  popular  choice. 
"Father  of  the  Hawaiian  rehabilitation  act. 
"Drdicttted  by  His  People" 


A  Tribttte  to  tke  U^.  Oficc  of  EdacaHoa 
OB  It*  100th  Aaairertarf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  BODSB  OP  RTPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesdjv.  March  7,  1967 
Mr.  PtrciNSKr.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1967  marks  100  yeare  of  the  Ufe  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  One  hundred 
years  Is  a  long  time;  but  far  from  agin^, 
the  Office  of  Education  has  recently,  with 
Congressional  Infusions  of  additional 
funds,  taken  on  new  life.  No  doubt  this 
reflects  recognition  by  the  Nation  and 
Congress  of  the  essential  and  expand- 
ing role  of  education  In  our  Increasingly 
complex,  technological  society.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  has  expressed  this  es- 
■ential  role  better  than  President  John- 
son tn  his  education  message  to  the 
Congress  on  January  12.  IMS,  when, 
speaking  of  the  need  for  full  educational 
opportunity,  he  said: 

Motlimg  mjttwn  more  to  the  future  of 
our  ooimtry:  not  our  military  preparMmeee, 
for  aimed  might  la  worthleee  U  we  lack  ttie 
bnlnpow  to  build  a  voiVl  ol  peace:  not 
our  pradootlTe  eoooomy,  for  *•  cannot  sua- 


taln  growtji  wlthovt  trained  manpower;  not 
our  democratic  syetem  of  government,  for 
freedom  le  fragile  if  dttaene  are  Ignorant. 

Ttsla  Nation  baa  always  been  Inter- 
ested in  education:  but  until  recently. 
It  has  not  glyen  much  support  to  re- 
search In  education.    According  to  the 
DS.  Office  of  Education's  1966  Digest  of 
Educational    Statistics,    our    estimated 
total  expenditure  for  education — public 
and  private — In  the  school  year  1B6S-M 
waa    tIB.l    billion — an    awesome    sum. 
Expenditures  by   the   Office  of   Educa- 
tion for  research  In  education  came  to 
about  $100  million:   or,  approximately, 
o)rjly    two-tenths    of    1-percent    of    the 
tot<U    educational    expenditure.      This 
may  seem  small — as  Indeed  It  Is— but 
viewed  historically,  it  represents  prog- 
ress.    On  this  centennial  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  a  brief  historical  retro- 
spect and  current  evaluation  is  in  order: 
For  the  first  89  years  of  its  existence— 
1867-1956 — the  Office  of  Education  had 
virtually  no  research  program.     Carry- 
ing out  the  mandate  of  the  1867  enabling 
act,  the  Office  collected  and  published 
highly  useful  statistics  on  such  matters 
as  enrollments,  staff,  curriculum.  Income, 
expenditures,  and  school  plant:  and  pro- 
vided useful  bibliographic,  consultative, 
and  advisory  services.     In  fiscal  1957  a 
change  took  place,  when  Congress  first 
provided  funds  to  implement  the  Coop- 
erative Research  Act — Public  Law   83- 
531— passed  In  1954.    The  initial  appro- 
priation was  for  only  tl  million.     Ap- 
propriations for  the  next  6  years  rose 
by  small  annual  Increments  to  the  level 
of  $7  million — a  sum  large  enough  to 
begin  to  have  some  Impact,  but  still  woe- 
fully small  in  comparison  with  the  needs 
and  opportunities  which  extramural  re- 
search in  education  presented.    The  big 
Jump  came  in  fiscal  1966,  when — apart 
from  an  appropriation  of  »20  million  ear- 
marked for  the  construction  of  research 
facilities — the  operating  research  budget 
for  extramural  research  rose  from  $15  8 
million  to  $50  mUllon. 

But  the  cooperative  research  program, 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1954  and  first 
financed  in  fiscal  1957,  has  not  been  the 
only  recent  federally  supported  research 
program  In  education.  I  shall  merely 
mention  five  others.  Two  of  these  were 
established  by  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1988;  namely,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  authorizing  "research  and 
studies  on  more  efficient  methods  of 
teaching"  modem  foreign  languages: 
and  the  section  requiring  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  "conduct  research 
and  evaluation  of  projects  involving  tele- 
vision, radio,  motion  pictures,  and  re- 
lated media  of  communication."  Three 
other  legislative  authorizations  for  re- 
search are  extremely  recent;  one — Pub- 
lic Law  88-164.  passed  in  1963 — author- 
izes fimds  for  research  on  the  education 
of  handicapped  children;  one  provides 
for  "research  and  training  programs 
and  experimental,  developmental,  or  pi- 
lot programs"  in  vocational  education — 
Public  law  88-210.  also  passed  in  1963— 
and  the  last,  contained  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89- 
329 — provides  for  "research  and  demon- 
atratloo  projects  relating  to  the  improve- 
ment ot  Ubrarlea  or  the  Improvement  of 
ttalninc  In  Ubrsilanahlp." 
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OrlglnaUy.  the*  different  leclslatin 
withorizaUona  foe  Ttmettn  wera  ad- 
ministered, foe  the  moat  part,  ta  sep««te 
bureaus  of  the  Office  of  Education.  Now 
they  are  all — except  for  research  on  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped— administered 
within  the  Bureau  of  Research.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  efficiency  and  coordination, 
appear  obvious. 

From  the  small,  $1  milUon  program 
of  fiscal  1957.  to  the  much  larger — but 
rtlll  relatively  small— $50  million  pro- 
grams of  1967  Is  a  large  jump.  The  lump 
has  in  my  Judgment  been  jusUfled  both 
by  the  usefulness  of  the  research  which 
has  been  supported,  and  by  the  orga- 
nizational Ingenuity  displayed  by  those 
In  charge  of  administering  the  program. 
At  present,  eight  different  types  of  pro- 
visions for  research  and  related  activi- 
ties have  been  set  up: 

First.  Regular  project  research — the 
garden  variety  of  extramural  research 
projects. 

Second.  The  small  project  program — 
for  projecto  Involving  $10,000  or  less  of 
Federal  support.  This  program  provides 
funds  especlsJly  for  small  Institutions, 
young  researchers,  speculative  ideas,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  administered  In  decen- 
tralized fashion,  from  five  field  offices. 
Third.  Related  to  the  small  projects 
program  Is  the  consortium  research  de- 
velopment program — CORD — whereby 
a  group  of  small  colleges  pool  their  re- 
sources to  develop  their  research  po- 
tential. There  are  at  present  six  such 
consortiums,  widely  distributed  over  the 
Nation. 

Fourth.  Research  and  development 
centers — 12  at  present.  Each  center 
specialize*  In  a  given  area  of  research. 
The  centers  are  designed  to  focus  on 
major,  complex  problems  requiring  a 
team  approach  and  long  sustained  effort 
which  individual  researchers  with  short- 
term  grants  cannot  attack  as  well.  The 
centers  give  serious  attention  to  dissemi- 
nation and  field  trial  or  appUcatlon  of 
findings,  as  well  asTesearch. 

Fifth.  Educational  "laboratories"— 21 
In  number,  at  present,  throughout  the 
Nation.  These  are  separate  corporations, 
each  designed  to  mobilize  the  abilities 
and  InteresU  of  the  universities.  State 
departments  of  education,  local  school 
systems,  nonprofit  agencies  and,  when 
feasible,  representatives  from  founda- 
tions and  industrial  groups  In  Its  region. 
The  chief  function  of  the  laboratories  Is 
to  stimulate,  advise,  and  help  educa- 
tional systems  to  accelerate  the  appli- 
cation of  avaUable  knowledge  and  new 
research.  They  may  also  engage  In  re- 
lated resean*  activities. 

Sixth.  State  research  coordinating 
units  In  vocational  education — one  in 
each  of  44  States,  at  present  These 
coordinate  local  research  and  demon- 
stration efforts  in  vocational  education 
and  provide  consultative  assistance  to 
Individuals  who  wish  to  prepare  research 
proposals  in  vocational  education. 

Seventh  and  eighth.  Two  other  re- 
search-related activities  of  the  Office 
must  be  mentioned;  first,  a  modem, 
computerized  bibliographic,  abstracting, 
and  document- reproduction  service 
called  "ERIC" — Educational  Research 
Information  Center — and  second,  a  pro- 
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gram  for  the  training  of  educational  re- 
seanheia.  Both  these  programs  an  of 
fundamental  Importance  for  an  effective 
pragram  of  educational  research  and 
application  of  research. 

A  program  must  be  judged  by  its 
works  or  outputs:  and  here,  merely  a 
quick  Inspection  of  the  monthly  catalog 
of  research  abstracts  Issued  by  ERIC  Is 
sufficient  to  verify  the  great  fruitfulness 
of  the  Office  of  Education's  extramural 
research  program.  The  organization, 
activities,  and  output  of  the  Office  of 
Education's  research  and  dissemination 
program  appear  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  la  remembered  the  program 
covers,  at  most,  only  the  last  10  years  of 
the  100-year  lifespan  of  the  Office.  May 
the  next  10  and  100  years  prove  equally 
rewarding.      

Ima^natrra    Hawan    Scienlisl    Seeds 
Hillside   Paslaie  br  Air 


EyrENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAW^n 
DJ  THE  BOtrsK  OF  KEPRESKNTA'nVBS 

Tuetdan,  March  7.  1SS7 
Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  a  personal  friend 
of  mine.  Dr.  Donald  L.  Plucknett,  asso- 
ciate of  agronomist  and  superintendent 
of  the  Kauai  branch  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  SUtlon. 
revealed  In  a  recent  interview  with  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  reporter  Harold  Chlng 
the  results  of  a  remarkably  successful 
test  In  pasture  seeding  by  air. 

This  imusual  test,  conducted  on  Kauai, 
converted  a  40-acre  parcel  of  hillside 
wasteland  Into  a  fertile  pasture  at  a 
drastically  reduced  cost  by  spraying  and 
seeding  the  area  from  the  air.  The  test 
demonstrates  the  possibility  of  pasture 
development  by  air  In  areas  that  would 
entail  prohibitive  costs  If  any  other 
method  la  employed. 

Dr.  Plucknett  observed  that  many 
parts  of  the  world  with  similar  sub- 
marginal  Jungleland.  such  as  South 
American  countries  and  Australia,  are 
confronted  with  the  tremendous  problem 
of  clearing  virgin  land  economically  to 
meet  expanding  agricultural  needs.  As 
we  are  aware,  only  one-tenth  of  the  land 
In  the  world  Is  In  an  arable  state,  and 
only  seven  to  eight  percent  of  this  land 
Is  actually  available  for  the  production 
of  crops  to  fed  the  entire  world. 

Because  food  Is  such  a  basic  need 
throughout  the  world,  the  role  of  agri- 
culture Is  an  all-Important  one.  I  am 
gratified  to  see  the  scientists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  assuming  such  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  Improving  our  agricul- 
tural processes  by  such  aggressive  and 
imaginative  action  as  Is  reflected  In  the 
success  of  the  recent  successful  experi- 
ments tn  pasture  seeding  by  air  at  the 
B^aual  Experiment  Station. 

I  commend  the  article  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  of  Thursday.  Febru- 
ary 23,  1967,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues by  submitting  It  for  inclusion  In 
the  CoMOEzssioNAi.  Ricord; 


P&srnaa  SasDOro  sr  An  PloviB  EoomoU3C 
Succxse  OH  Kaou 
(By  Harold  Cblng) 
WAn.iT&.  Kauai. — Tlie  UnlTermlty  of  HawaU 
agricultural  experiment  eteUon  branch  here 
le  demonetiuting  the  poeelblUty  of  convert- 
ing e  parcel  of  hUlslde  waste  land  Into  fer- 
tile pasture  At  dr»«Ucally  reduced  oo«t — by 
Attacking  the  problem  frotn  the  air. 

tJnder  proper  condltiona.  Dr.  Donald  U 
Plucknett  painted  out,  the  experiment  be- 
ing conducted  m  a  40-acre  parcel  of  the 
branch  aUUon  here  hae  ehown  the  pooalbU- 
tUee  of  pasture  development  by  air  that 
would  be  economically  prohibitive  by  any 
other  method. 

Dr.  Plucknett  eald  it  U  estUntted  U  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  tbU  state  le  Uttle 
used  Bubmarglnal  Jungle  land  at  an  eleva- 
Uon  of  lees  thAD  4,000  feet. 

ApproxlmAtely  one  mllllOD  acres  are  in 
jungle  that  could  be  used  for  pasture,  for- 
estry and.  In  some  cues,  lor  a  limited  type 
of  other  Agriculture. 

The  problem  here — •>  tn  many  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  South  American  coun- 
triee  and  Australia — has  been  how  to  clear 
virgin  land  economically  for  expanding  Ag- 
ricultural needs. 

Dr.  Plucknett,  asaodate  agronomist  and 
superintendent  of  the  Kauai  blanch  experi- 
ment euuon.  said,  "We  feel  this  teat  is 
pretty  algnlflcant." 

A  40-Acre  paroal  In  the  old  Walloa  Oame 
Refuge  area,  covered  by  weedy  tre«.  ferns 
aiul  brush,  was  sprayed  twice  with  herbi- 
cides six  months  apart.  When  tjjere  was 
fair  control  In  killing  off  the  vegeteUoo.  the 
area  was  burned  October  5. 

Eight  days  later  the  area  wse  seeded  with 
legumes  and  grasses  mixed  with  fertUlaer. 
and  nine  deys  thereafter  a  second  appUca- 
Uon  of  f  erUllzer  was  provided. 

A  luxuriant  green  cover  appeared  and  In 
four  months  has  provided  a  blanket  over 
practically  the  entire  ground. 

"In  three  or  four  more  months  the  grasses 
and  legumee  should  be  Urmly  established 
and  we  will  turn  the  cattle  in,"  Plucknett 
said.  "Cattle  can  be  let  in  right  now  tor 
some  graalng." 

The  tests  are  of  value,  be  said,  in  the  light 
of  comparable  coata  lor  ranching.  The 
whole  operaUon  in  the  test  parcel  waa  car- 
ried out  by  air.  Established  costs  Ogurlng 
aU  Ubor.  materials,  use  of  aircraft,  seed  and 
fertUUKT  came  to  about  »80  an  acre. 


AlcohoBnB  aad  EmplojrsseBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  HEW  Toex 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE8 
Wednesday,  March  1, 19ST 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  know  of  my  great  concern 
with  the  problem  of  alcoholism  in  in- 
dustry and  elsewhere. 

I  have,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  this  question. 
Reference  can  be  made  to  my  bill,  HR. 
14197  In  the  e9th  Congress,  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  shall  shortly  reintroduce, 
and  which  was  discussed  at  page  6973 
of  the  COHoaassiOKAt  Record  of  March 
31.  19««. 

Since  thefi.  I  have  made  reference  to 
the  problem  and  to  the  organizations  in 
my  district  with  the  aim  of  dolngsome- 
thing  about  the  situaUon.  Uke  ACCEPT 
or  Alcoholism  Center  Coordinating  Edu- 
cation, Prevention,  and  Treatment,  Ap- 
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pendlx.  paee  A3 173 .  Comcrksmokal 
RicoKO  at  June  13,  1966;  and  New  York 
Cttj  MedloaJ  Society  on  AicoholiMD.  Inc.. 
and  the  Physician's  Alcohol  Newsletter, 
Appendix,  paee  A3262.  CoNOKissxoifAi. 
Rkcoid  of  June  ifl.  IMfl:  and  HenUd- 
CouMCUng  Center:  "To  S«ve  Pamiliee 
Dlslntegratmg  Under  the  Effects  of  Alco- 
hol "  Appendix.  pft«e  A3939.  CowcMS- 
sioNAL  RscoiiD  of  July  26,  19M:  and 
Christ^ui  Herald  Bowery  Alisston:  "Your 
Man  on  the  Bowery."  Appendix,  page 
A4I90.  CoHCftzssiowAL  Rkcoro  of  August 
8  1966;  and  National  AlcohoUc  Beverage 
Control  Aaaociation  of  Washington.  D.C. 
which  mipportfi  my  blU,  Appendix  A4437. 
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Partly  througb  tbe  efforts  of  tb«  Nfttionftl 
Council  on  AloolioUam,  %  TOlunUry.  BO*i-f*o- 
flt  h«*lth  ^ency  engaged  in  flghttng  the 
disease  at  alcoholism,  a  niimber  of  ▲mertean 
oorporaUons  bave  eatabUsbed  programs  de- 
signed to  help  the  known  alcoholic,  Bnllgjkt- 
ened  manageiDents  have  oome  co  realise  that 
■lace  alcobollsm  U  a  disease,  the  sufferer  U 
as  worthy  of  help  as  any  other  sick  person. 

PurthermOTe,  tt  makes  sense  far  them  to 
try  to  salvage  a  portion  of  the  estimated  92 
bUUon  lost  annually  through  absenteeism, 
reduced  efficiency,  the  coet  of  training  re- 
placements and  accldenu  due  to  drinking. 

COMPAKT    PaOOaAMS    UDOO    nSIKOS 


tbelr  oondltlon  -arTe«t#d"— they  stop  drink- 
Ing  completely — eventually. 

There  are  other  aids  for  the  aloohoUc  who 
wanU  to  stop  drinking,  lledlcal  tre&tment 
helps  at  certahi  sutgea,  and  so  does  oounsel- 
Ing  with  a  mlnliter  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. 

"Phychlatry  Is  not  belpfxil  In  treating  al- 
coholism, but  11  can  be  very  helpful  In  geu 
ting  the  alcoholic's  life  straightened  out," 
an  NCA  staff  member  said. 

There  Is  another  and  very  Important  factor 
involved  in  the  rehabUllaUon  of  an  alcoholic. 
Tbe  companies  that  have  set  up  programs 
to  help  their  addicted  employees  often  have 
disability  pronaions  that  pay  the  cost  of 
treatment  and  at  least  a  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings while  away  from  his  Job.  This  Is  a 
strong  boost  of  confidence  as  U  eliminates 
the  Immediate  economic  tear. 

Many   unions  wltA  contracts   with   Indus- 
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Among  the  compaoles  that  now  have  pro- 

granu  for  the  rehabUltaOon  of  their  alcoholic 

employee*  are  Eastman  Kodak,  du  Pont.  Con 

v,„„.„.,«„-..~     -  ~  Edlaon.     Parke     DavU.     Kemper     In.ur«BOe. 

196e- and  en  InleresUng  article  datellned      Honeywell  and  AlUa  Chalmer..     Th.  lattWi 

Madrid  where   the   Fourth    World   Psy-      program  haa  been  In  eilatence  about  Ujear.     ^^     ,^^  ^^  ^„  personnel  trained  to 
^TtJ?  ,^„!^l.rV/vi  nnU.  of  the  alco-      »"''  ">•  company  U  MUemely  grallfled  at     ^  ,      ^     »icohollc.     These   people  pay  fre- 

Chlatry  CongTOS  tOOknOte  01  Uie  aiOO        „,,  r„u,t.    Abeenteelsm  due  to  drinking  bai  " -  — .-.- 

hoi  problem;  "Seven  Criteria  Offered  lor  ^  p,^  ,^^^  ,,^1,,  percent  to  Uirw.  and 
Detection  and  Study  of  Problem  Drlnlt-  nm^g,  of  alcoholics  ha»e  dropped  from  96 
er"  Appendix,  page  A5115  of  Conoais-  percent  to  eight  percent. 
SIOHAI.  RjcoiLD  of  October  4,  1986;  and  n  i,  always  diOculi  to  start  a  program. 
Community  CouncU  of  Greater  New  Yorlt  Because  of  the  social  stigma  attached  to  ei- 
leaflet  on  the  fact,  about  the  di«ase  and     ^ve^drj^king,  most  a^cohoU«  try^to^h^e 

come  solitary  drinkers.  u»  breath  purlfler*. 
take  uneicplalned  abort  absences  from  tbelr 
pooU  and  resort  to  every  poaalble  subterfuge 
to  keep  their  craving  a  secret. 

This  fetish  of  secrecy  Is  a  major  obstacle  In 


its  eaxly  warning  signs.  Appendix  A548, 
CoKGSissioMAi.  FlicoBD  of  February  8, 
1967. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  labor 
movement  Is  concerned  with  the  problem. 


In  the  PebruftTT  19  Issue  of  the  RWD8U      deUrmlnlng  which  workers  are  alcoholics  or 


Record,  published  by  the  RetaU.  Whole- 
sale It  Department  Store  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  In  my  diatrlct.  there  Is  a  very  In- 
teresting and  Informative  article  entitled 
"AloohoUsm  and  Employment."  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues: 

AlCOBOLISM  AND  EmPIOTMIKT 

(By  Sam  Oreenberg) 

It  U  estimated  that  80  mlUlon  Americans 
take  a  drtnit  or  two  on  occasion,  and  some- 
times, some  take  one  too  many.  But  the 
▼ast  majority  of  them  can  be  called  social 
drlnken.  able  to  have  a  drink  or  leave  It 
alone.  One  in  13.  however,  or  about  6^ 
million.  Is  a  compulsive  drinker  who  can't 
leave  alcohol  alone. 

These  people  are  now.  or  will  soon  become 
alcoholics,  and  It  Is  about  those  who  work 
for  a  Uvlng  that  thU  article  Is  concerned. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  alcohohca  are 
tbe    visible,    skid-row     type.      The     others. 


are  well  on  tbelr  way  to  that  end.  Nevertbe 
lees,  there  are  a  number  of  clues  to  alcohol- 
lam  on  the  Job.    A  parUal  list  follows: 

Hangover  on  the  Job:  increased  Irritability; 
red  or  bleary  eyes;  hand  tremors;  use  of 
breath  purifiers;  uneven  tempo  of  work;  fre- 
quent mistakes  and  accldenu  and  absentee- 
ism of  half  or  full  days. 

With  some  knowledge  of  what  to  look  for 
in  a  suspected  alcoholic,  those  companies 
with  help  programs  are  training  their  fore- 
men, supervisors  and  department  managers 
in  the  beat  way  to  approach  the  alooholle. 

First  the  supervisor  Is  told  to  watch  the 
man  for  signs  of  excessive  drinking.  If  these 
slKTis  become  obvious,  the  supervisor  Issues 
a  first  warning  that  the  employees  work  Is 
suffering.  There  is  generaUy  a  second  warn- 
ing, and  If  that  falls,  the  supervisor  tries  to 
have  a  personal  talk  with  the  worker. 

The  employee  Is  told  that  the  next  step 
will  be  the  Ices  of  hU  Job  and  what  that  en- 
tails forhlm  and  his  family.  An  alternative 
la  then  offered.    If  the  man  will  consent  to  a 


quent  and  regular  visits  to  the  hocne.  Join 
him  In  church  or  club  activities  and  keep  an 
eye  on  bis  progress,  while  trying  to  prevent 
any  alipplng  back. 

Alcoholism,  It  has  been  learned.  Is  a  pro- 
gressive disease  and  It  can  be  divided  Into 
three  stages — the  early,  the  middle,  and  the 
late.  The  sooner  It  Is  recognlwd,  the  easier 
It  Is  to  cure.  The  stages  merge,  one  into 
the  other  gradually,  often  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  An  alcoholic  cannot  help  him- 
self— he  must  obtain  outside  help.  Those 
who  admit  they  have  a  problem  and  seek 
aasistanoe  can  be  cured.  For  those  who 
won't  own  up  to  their  condition,  or  won't 
permit  anyone  to  help  them,  the  road  has 
two  alternative  paths — confinement  to  an 
InstltuUon  for  the  incurably  sick  or  insane, 
or  death  through  organic  failure  or  some 
similar  cause. 

Alcoholism  has  become  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  the  various  levels  of  government 
roust  take  cognizance  of  this  fact.  They 
must  provide  specially  trained  personnel  to 
tackle  the  problem,  and  provide  additional 
hospitals  and  Institutions  specializing  in 
the  treatment  of  alcoholics.  At  tbe  present 
time,  the  number  U  woefully  Inadequate. 


Ckkago  Scores  Soccett  ia  War  on 
Poverty 


nyuchly  90  percent,  are  found  In  their  homes  voluntary    examination    by    the    company's 

and    at    their    Jobs,    trying   to    lea<V  normal  doctor,  or  his  i>er8ona!  physician,  the  com- 

llTBS.    Despite  all  outward  appearance*,  these  pany  will  do  everything  possible   to  protect 

people  are  sick— lU  of  a  disease  that  U  al-  m,  job. 

most. as  deadly  as  cancer  and  ^^^rt^^^^*^  The  medical  interview,  to  which  the  doctor 


In  the  family  of  killers.  For  It  must  be 
emphastaed  that  aloohollsm  is  a  disease. 
It  can  be  cured  under  the  right  conditions, 
but  only  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
alcoholic  himself. 

In  the  last  ten  years  a  number  of  studies 
have  been  undertaken  relating  to  alcoholics 
In  Industry  and  the  professions,  and  It  vras 
found  that  when  caught  in  time.  75  percent 
of  the  cases  under  treatment  resulted  in  a 
complete  cure. 

ftoe  an  alcoholic  s  cure  is  not  always 
enough.  He  must  never  take  a  drink  again. 
A  medical  expert  In  thU  field  said  "For 
one  who  u  suffering  from  this  disease,  ooe 
drink  Is  too  many,  and  a  thousand  is  not 
enough." 

The  studies  mentioned  are  of  fairly  recent 
origin.  One  good  result  has  been  a  revision 
of  management's  feeUng  about  aloobrtism. 
In  former  year*,  a  worker — even  an  execu- 
tive  whose  work  suffered  t>ecause  of  exces- 

sWe  drinking,  would  be  given  a  warning  or 
two.  II  the  oondlUon  persisted,  be  was 
filed.  Thln^  are  on  the  iray  to  being  dif- 
ferent now.  at  least  in  eome  oompanlea. 


has  been  previously  alerted.  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance.  If  the  pauent  admlU  his  dis- 
ability and  shows  that  he  wants  to  be  helped. 
the  road  to  recovery  becomes  so  much  easier. 
Unfortunately,  most  alcoholics  do  not  admit 
they  have  a  problem,  and  even  when  they 
are  confronted  with  Indisputable  evidence, 
they  are  often  reluctant  to  undergo  treat- 
ment. 

Treatment  for  alcoholism  Is  multi-phased. 
Often  an  alcoholic  is  helped  to  see  the  need 
for  help  by  taking  an  "aversion"  drug,  such 
as  anubuse,  whlcii  reacts  with  alcohol  to 
make  the  person  violently  sick. 

Al.COROUCa    SWONTMOtTS    rtTaMTSBES    HKI^ 

The  most  succeeaful  way  so  far  known  of 
treating  aloohoUcs  is  through  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  an  organisation  with  members 
Kcroes  the  U.S.  and  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries The  AA  chapter  provides  a  form  at 
group  therapy,  with  each  roembei^-*U  fclco- 
bollCB — helping  support  others  in  learning  to 
live  wltbout  alcohol. 

A  nmnber  at  the  NCA's  staff  esUmated 
that  about  half  of  those  who  go  to  AA  have 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ZLUNOia 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ttarch  7,  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  fre- 
quently hear  comment*,  both  In  and  out 
of  the  Congress,  about  what  Is  being 
done  to  find  Jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
unskilled  young  men  and  women  living 
In  our  city  slums.  Given  the  stark  sta- 
tistics about  youth  unemployment,  this 
Nation's  central  commitment  must  be  to 
Increase  the  number  of  Jobs  for  our  dis- 
advantaged youths.  This  is  not  a  task 
solely  for  government,  nor  Is  It  a  task 
solely  for  private  Industry.  What  U 
needed — and  I  might  add.  what  Is  hap- 
pening—la  that  an  ettectlve  partnership 
between  government  and  buslneaa  Is  de- 
veloptcg  to  provide  these  badly  needed 
Jobs. 

An  outstanding  program  demonstrat- 
ing how  buslnea  and  goTcmment  bare 
worked  eSectlvely  together  U  the  Chi- 
cago "Jobs  Now"  program.    Funded  by 


the  Department  of  Labor,  and  having  the 
^operation  of  the  Chicago  YMCA  and 
S8  private  and  pubUc  agencies,  ^Is  Pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  work  on  the  har« 
Lkes— the  youths  who  lack  the  educa- 
^T^d  sklUs.  the  youths  with  criminal 
or  juvenile  records,  or  the  youths  who 
ick  lob  deportment.  Yet.  In  working 
with  these  admittedly  hard  cases.  "Jobs 
Now"  has  demonstrated  that  almost 
every  youth  can  be  placed  In  the  private 
iob  market,  and  can  become  a  '""  Par- 
ticipant m  our  NaUons  economy,  what 
this  means  In  terms  of  human  dignity 
•nd  security  to  counUess  hundreds  of 
TOUng  men  and  women  Is  Inestimable. 
That  programs  like  "Jobs  Now'  are 
needed  thronghout  the  country  Is  un- 
gues tlonable. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Insert  In  the  Ricord  a 
percepUve  article  about  the  Chicago 
"Jobs  Now"  program  from  the  February 
jl  1967.  ChrlstUn  Science  Monitor: 
•joM  Now"  o»A«a  nnsKUiio  Yoctb  ro« 
WoiKiKO  <ncau 
(By  Lucli  Uoiut) 

CHicAoo— "Bow  n»ny  of  you  hAvt  blgh- 
■chool  dlplomss'"  .   .      ,^.1, 

All  la  boys  ilouched  d«p*r  Into  Ihdr 
chilr..    on.  raw  .  hsnd:  "I  have  a  oertll- 

lc»le."  _j  ... 

■How  many  have  police  reconls7 

Bebt  hancU  this  time. 

■I-m  not  trying  to  embarroM  you."  .trtsswl 
UiM  Eva  Lm.  "tan  initructot  on  Cblcagoi 
•Job.  NOW"  prognun  which  aim.  at  "niploy- 
ing  h.ra-cor.,  inn.r-clty  youth.  "I  Jurt  w.nt 
to  remind  you  that  wer.  wUng  Jour  em- 
ployer to  forget  .11  th.t— wer.  going  on  th. 
Mumptlon  that  If.  In  th.  pMt  _ 

Th.  boy.  «e  part  of  .  group  °'J°^.?°' 
going  through  two  WMk.  ol  °rt»°'^<>"; 
MurL  on  th.  Utth   floor  of  .n  old  oOc. 

building  wuth  of  Chlcgo'.  Loop. 

•Job.  Now."  .  cloM  to  unique  project 
which  grew  out  of  dUcuMlon.  tollowlng  rlou 
here  iLt  .ummer.  aim.  at  ge.nng  3.000 
youth.,  n  to  31.  for  the  working  world  over 
I  IB-month  trial  period  and.  wherever  po.- 
«ble.  p.inng  th.m  with  Job.. 

CmXS   StND    OBSBBVXM 

Funded  by  th.  Unlt«l  St»te.  Department 
ol  Labor,  th.  project  I.  directed  by  a  «•» 
i,  ibout  80  ln\«.peniUon  with  th.  Young 
3e;~Chrt.ll.n  A-od.tion  of  >««t~l»"^° 
Chicago  and  S8  oth«  private  and  public 
^ncfsi  Philadelphia  and  St.  """•«" 
Mnt  veiling  t«m.  which   m  watching  It 

"'sTnce  lU  launching  In  late  September. 
•Job.  NOW"  ha.  proceed  548  young  pwple. 
moetly  boy.,    on.  hundred  were  -^P^^ 

•There-,  a  limit  to  our  opacity,  ex- 
plain. C.  Jo«ph  Ehrenberg,  bearded  and 
.nergeuc  •JobT  Now"  director  who  can 
r«h  th.  ••cool"  talk  Of  bK  T°"n«^^'«"" 
Whenever  th.  occasion  demand.  It,  "  '«' 
dont  .how  up  pretty  regularly  for  orte""- 
uon  here,  they  aren't  going  to  make  It  "ly- 
where  elM."  .     .,      ^ 

CloM  to  aso  of  the  M«  ortgioal  cUenU 
are  either  .UU  wnployed  or  have  "Itbdrawn 
for  .uch  Mund  rea»n.  u  mneM  ">*'"'"■ 
ing  th.  armed  «rvlc«.  StaB  member,  count 
thU  a  good  showing. 

"With  good  hard  work,  we  ought  to  hav.  a 
holding  power  of  «>  percent  .wylng  on  O^e 
lob  at  iMst  a  year,"  aaj.  Edwin  C.  (BUl) 
^rrM^uUv.  director  of  th.  Chicago  Dr- 
t^l^.  and  o«.  of  th.  "Job.  H"--  .'°^ 
den.  •Thaf.  about  par  for  young  employwa 
anywhM.." 

Mr.  Direnberg  pins  nicoeu  »  far  on  th. 
team  elTort  Involved. 

AOsNciaa  Txtn  a«»urr» 


The  30  cooperating  agMclM  do  all  th.  re- 
cruiting.   Each  ha.  a  quou  and  muit  accom- 


pany lU  candidate,  to  "Job.  NoW  hMd- 
quartera  at  lOJO  South  Wabaah  SUeet  toe 
the  orlenutlon  workshop. 

Poc  Kune  boy..  It  take.  oonalOerable  prod- 
(jin-  Says  ao-year-old  JoMph  Ben«>n  who 
ahowwl  up  for  th.  moat  recent  orientation 
Mulon:  "I  could  ha  v.  com.  thre.  or  four 
other  tlmM.  but  I  thought  I  could  And  a  Job 
on  my  own,  I've  had  mall-order  Job.  with 
three  buslnewe.  but  couldn't  find  anything 
to  here  I  am," 

But  agenctw  rtrc  that  by  and  large  re- 
cruiting li  getting  easlK,  "Job.  Now"  mail- 
er, are  proud  that  local  gangs,  at  flrat  .ua- 
plcloui,  have  declared  th.  program',  head- 
quarter, neutral  territory, 

■Even  th.  boy.  who  have  gone  through 
the  program  and  lort  their  Job.  are  going 
back  on  th.  streeu  and  painting  a  poeltlve 
image  of  It,"  My.  Jim  Taylor,  a  detached 
worker  lor  the  Wabaah  YMCA, 

••A  lot  of  them  thought  the  orlenutlon  was 
going  to  be  a  lengthy,  school-type  aSalr  that 
wouldnt  materialize  Into  anything  concrete 
Now  a  lot  of  them  would  like  to  go  through 
the  two  week,  agaln.'^ 

"GRADOATI"    UTURNS 

"It  wa.  a  lot  more  pleaMint  than  school." 
agree.  19-year-old  George  Ooles.  veteran  of 
th.  orlenutlon  program  who  held  down  a 
ta,54  an  hour  Job  a.  a  lay  operator  with  a 
■teel  Orm  before  recenUy  Joining  the  «rv- 
Ice  He  had  come  back  to  the  "Job.  Now 
headquarter,  at  the  start  of  the  new  orien- 
tation cycle  to  we  old  friends. 

Boy.  are  paid  an  average  of  »22iO  each 
DM-  week  during  orientation.  Academic  far. 
consliU  ol  three  course.:  money  manage- 
ment, grooming  and  hygiene,  and  orlenM- 
Oon  to  the  city  and  lu  transportation  ays- 
tem,  A.  claMM.  youth,  pay  vlalta  to  Mveral 
department  .tore,  and  learn  th.  art  of  com- 
parative ahopplng.  Ju«  for  practice,  they 
mi  out  charge  carda.  Credit  abuM  and  budg- 
eting got  a  thorough  going  ov«, 

Dtuing  th.  orientation,  .tudent.  also 
niend  large  chunks  of  time  with  counMlor., 
••Job.  Now"  aUlTer.  particularly  adept  In  hu- 
man relation., 

A.  further  personal  support,  staff  mem- 
ber. Mrve  later  aa  coaches  foe  the  youth.. 
Averaging  on.  for  every  ten  boy.,  they  ac- 
compuiy  th.  youth,  to  th.  first  Interview, 
help  them  with  the  paper  work,  and  keep  up 
contact  once  boy.  are  on  the  Job. 

INDUBTmV   PLIDCia  HRLP 

POT  their  part.  InduWrle.  who  tak.  on 
"Joh.  Now  client,  muat  agree  to  give  the 
coach  acMM  to  the  cUent  or  hU  .upervlK>r 
at  work  and  to  tap  another  employe,  or  ad- 
ministrator tor  the  youth  to  talk  to  when  h. 
run.  Into  problem,  on  the  Job, 

One  of  the  most  amaalng  feature,  of  Job. 
Now"  m  pracUc  has  been  the  re.pon.lve- 
neM  of  employer,  to  the  Idea.  Pint  ^- 
pro«hed  wer.  thoM  buslneMmen  who 
serve  u  advlMr.  to  the  YMCA  and  the  Chl- 
caao  Urban  League, 

^^Naturally  the  tight  labor  market  doeMt 
hurt"  hia  group',  placement  efforu.  BJr, 
Ehrenberg  say.,  "But  thoM  cynic  who  try 
to  My  that',  the  only  reason  are  wrong, 
some  of  our  .trongest  .uporter.  arena 
thoM  who  need  the  manpower,  and  the  Job. 
they've  onerwl  aren't  make  work.  It  seem,  to 
m.  that  Chicago  probably  la  mor.  ready 
than  any  other  city  for  the  kind,  of  cooedl- 
naoon  and  cooperation  required  to  get  at 
thla  problem,"  ^.      ,._^ 

Moat  of  the  Job.  going  to  th.  youthjare 
of  entry-level  variety— .uch  m  stock  work. 
Clerical:  and  machine  Job.,  Oddly  enough 
though,  th.  on.  thing  aU  -Job.  Now  youth. 
lack  In  common  U  money,  .tatus  of  th. 
lob  or  firm  often  mean.  mor.  than  a  tat 
paycheck,  Mr.  Ehrenberg  My.  many  would 
raUier  work  for  H  60  an  hour  In  a  bank 
than  $3  JO  an  hour  In  a  f  acwey. 

Not  aU  Joba  ar.  dead  md.    On.  bOT  "*J 

.tarted   a.   a  grad^*"   ""^'Jf  L!m 
miu  now  haa  worked  u»  to  tba  wna^ 

level. 


The  Plrat  Natloiuil  Bank  of  Chicago  .tlU 
ha.  all  eight  of  It.  original  "Job.  How"  em- 
ployM.,  Spokesman  John  Clark  .truss.,  that 
th.  youths  "take  a  Uttl.  more  training  and 
a  Uttle  more  care^^  than  mort. 

••By  and  large,  they're  not  UMd  to  Uvlng 
on  a  schedule  where  they're  eip«:ted  to  be 
re«pon.lble  and  perform  accurately  and 
rapidly," 

Mr,  Ehrenberg  admit,  that  compeUUon 
from  June  graduate,  or  a  poMlble  receealon 
before  the  project  has  run  a  full  year  could 
hamper  Its  progreM,  The  major  problem 
to  date.  h.  My..  I.  finding  work  for  the 
17  year  olds.  Legal  red  tap.  and  employer 
suspicion  of  hiring  a  boy  who  Is  of  tcboo\ 
age  and  has  dropped  out  are  at  fault,  he 
says.  However,  If  the  eaperlment  hold.  It. 
own  after  a  year  or  so  of  trial,  chancea  are 
good  that  It  WUI  be  backed  and  advertised 
more  fully  bj  Waahlngton  and  may  serve 
a.  a  working  model  for  a  number  of  other 
U.S  cme.  with  the  aame  problem.. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  TBB  PEOmNQ  O^ 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  Houm  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  aame  ahajl  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  th.  Public  Printer 
aa  to  the  probable  co.t  thereof.  Any  eaecu- 
tlve  depMtment,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  .ubmltUng  re- 
port, or  document.  In  reiponw  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cort  of  printing  the 
uaual  number.  Nothing  In  thla  sKtloo  re- 
lating to  estimate,  shall  apply  to  report,  or 
documenu  not  eiceedlng  50  page.  (D£, 
Code,  title  44.  sec,  140,  p,  18S8) . 

RmoluUoos  tor  printing  extra  coplea  when 
preMntcd  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
ImmedUtely  to  th.  Committee  on  BauK 
AdmlnUtraOon  of  the  House  of  BeprewnU- 
tlvea  or  the  Committee  on  RtUe.  and  Admin- 
istration of  tbe  Senate,  who,  lu  making  their 
report.  .haU  give  th.  probabl.  cost  of  tt. 
pr!opo«d  printing  upon  the  Mtlmat.  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  to  extra  oople.  ahaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  hM  reported 
(05,  Code,  UU.  44.  sec.  1S8.  p.  1»37) 


GOVERNMENT  POBUCATTONS  fOB  SALE 
Additional  eople.  of  Govmunent  pubUc.- 
tlons  are  offered  for  aal.  to  th.  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documenta  P*""™""" 
Printing  omce,  Washington.  DC  .  ao*M  at 
^?  thereof  a.  determined  by  U,e  Pub  Ic 
Printer  plu.  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dl.- 
count  of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  aulhorlMd  bookdealer.  and  quantity 
purchasers,  hut  such  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovemment,  The  Superintendent  of 
Document,  .hall  pre«rlbe  th.  term,  and 
condition,  under  which  h.  may  authortoe 
tbe  reMle  of  OovemmMit  publlctlon.  by 
bookdealer.,  and  be  may  dMlgnat.  any  Gov- 
ernment omcer  hi.  agent  for  the  «ile  of  Gov- 
KTunent  publications  under  mich  regulations 
as  .hall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Document,  and  tbe  head  of  the  re- 
.nectlve  department,  or  e.tabllahm.nt  of  th. 
tSemment  lU,S.  Code,  title  44.  mc.  TOa. 
Supp.  3). 


RECORD  OPPICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  oBlc.  tor  the  CowoaxaatonAi.  Raco«>, 
with  Mr,  Baymond  P,  Noye.  In  charga.  I.  lo- 
cated in  room  H-ua,  House  wing,  where  or- 
der. wUl  be  received  for  .ub«:nptlon.  to  the 
Racoaa  at  tlSO  per  month  or  for  tingle 
S»w.  at  1  cent  to.  eight  pagM  <'°^S'"f 
charge  of  Scent.).  AIM,  order,  from  Mem- 
ber, of  CongreM  to  purcha«  reprint,  from 
the  Bicoar  Uiould  be  proceMed  through  this 


Tuesday,  March  1,  1967 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHUGHTS 

Senate  passed  legislative  reorganization  bill  and  took  up  consular  treaty 
with  Russia. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Rouiiue  Proceedings,  pages  S  3195-S  3264 
Bills  Introduced:  23  bills  and  i  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  1193-1215;  and  SJ.  Res.  49. 

i  SJI»7-S31»» 


BiU  Referred:  HJ.  Res.  273,  respecting  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  tobacco  acreage  allotments,  was  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  rof  $3i»» 
Acting  President  Pro  Tempore:  Senator  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  was  appointed  to  be  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  during  temporary  absence  of  the  President  pro 
tempore.  ">••  *"" 
Military  Procurement:  Senate  disagreed  to  House 
amendment  to  S.  665,  authorizing  supplemental  fuiids 
for  military  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1967,  asked  for 
conference  with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees 
Senators  Russell,  Stennis,  Symington,  Jackson,  Smith, 
and  Thtirmond.  n^sjiis 
Legislative  Reorganization:  By  75  yeas  to  9  nays.  Sen- 
ate passed  with  amendments  S.  355,  proposed  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1967,  after  taking  the  follow- 
ing additional  actions  on  amendments  thereto: 

Adopted:  Two  Hayden  amendments  of  a  technical 
perfecting  nature;  and  by  74  yeas  to  8  nays,  Williams 
(Delaware)-Tydings  amendment  to  provide  for  free 
Capitol  guide  service  for  tourists;  and 

Rejected:  By  30  yeas  to  53  nays,  Hruska-Dirksen 
amendment  No.  120  to  eliminate  language  from  title  V 
d  the  bill  having  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  lobbying 
as  modified  by  acceptance  as  a  substitute  of  the  Griffin 
amendment  to  declare  sense  of  Congress  in  favor  of 
amending  the  existing  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act  after  hearings  and  review  and  study  thereof  by  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

rat—  f3>«4-S31»0.  S32M-S3311 

Consular  Treaty:  Senalie  took  up  and  considered  Con- 
sular Convention  between  U.S.  and  Russia  (Ex.  D,  88th 

Cong.,2dsesS.).  ro9«  $3315-$331J 

ConfirmatioQs:  The  following  nominations  were  con- 
firmed :  Elzie  H.  Wooten,  <rf  Tennessee,  to  be  a  member 
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of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review;  Wil- 
liam H.  Crook,  of  Texas,  and  William  P.  Kelly,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Assistant  Direaors  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity;  Alfred  Robert  Zipf,  of  California, 
and  Dr.  Kathryn  M.  Smith,  of  Colorado,  to  be  meinbcrs 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
Public  Health  Service.  r<f  s  3315 

Nomination:  Nomination  of  Genevieve  Blatt,  of  Penn 
sylvania,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  '•»•  s33Js 

Record  Votes:  Three  record  votes  were  taken  totlay 


,  $  3Ji7,  S  3»iS,   S  31»4 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  ami 
adjourned  at  5:41  p.m.  until  noon  Wednesday,  March 
8,  when  it  will  continue  consideration  of  Consular 
Treaty  with  Russia.  '»«.  s  3355 

Committee  Meetings 

(  Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— INTERIOR 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  contin- 
ued its  hearings  on  fiscal  1968  budget  estimates  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  related  agencies,  hav- 
ing as  its  witness  Harold  E.  Crowther,  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  on  funds  for  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

TREATY  ON  OUTER  SPACE 

Commitue  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  held 
hearings  on  thtf  pending  Treaty  on  Outer  Space  (Ex.  D, 
90th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  having  as  its  witnesses  Secretary 
of  State  I>ean  Rusk  and  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 
Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  ACT 

Commitue  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  continued  its  series  of 
hearings  on  S.  518,  an  omnibus  bill  designed  to  update 
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Tie  Hoaorable  T™«  Dam,  A«iUtul  S«t- 
ttnaxj  of  Ifce  Treunrr,  DUc««»*i  "TW 
PartMrUp  Bctweca  the  Fnleral  Got- 
eruaeat  ud  Ameriua  Uoircrritiu  ia 
FiuaciBf  Scieatiiic  Utairy"  ia  Ad- 
drcM  Gina  ia  the  NcdMrludi :  Seaator 
JeoBUt*  Rawiolph  CaUi  AtteatioB  to 
Mr.  DtTit'  Rcaarks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wiffr  vnGiNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNrTED  STATES 

Wtdneiday.  March  t.  1967 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  citi- 
zens generally  an  address  given  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  True  Davis,  before  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
AmsUrdam  on  Pebruary  27. 

Because  of  my  intense  Interest  to  edu- 
cation, and  my  service  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Commlltee.  as  well  as  my 
toterest  in  scientific  development,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Bustoess,  I  have  read 
quite  carefully  Mr.  DavU'  cogent  com- 
ments on  "The  Partnership  Between  the 
Federal  Government  aiul  American  Uni- 
versities to  Ptaancing  Scientific  In- 
quiry." His"  first  sentence.  I  believe, 
demonstrates  the  phUosophlcal  basis  on 
which  our  Federal  programs  are  founded: 
Evfrywhere  today  men  or  good  wUl  are 
earneatly  B<«king  to  understand  each  other's 
dealres.  aaplrationa,  and  problems." 

He  conttauea  by  pototlng  out  a  con- 
dition which  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  education  and  technology 
are  aware  of  and  are  attempting,  as 
Senators,  to  lie  responsive  to: 

Never  before,  not  even  In  the  high  lood- 
tldo  ol  Renaissance  culture,  haa  the  world 
witnessed  such  a  free  How  of  Ideas,  nor  such 
a  movement  ot  students,  teachers  and  schol- 
ars between  one  university  and  another,  one 
country  and  another,  one  oonunent  and  an- 
other 


SpeaUng  to  the  oilgto  of  our  vast  and 
efficient  system  of  splendid  land- grant 
colleges,  Mr.  Davis  underscored  that : 

since  the  founding  of  these  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  the  Federal  government 
has  been  Involved  directly  In  a  sclentiflc 
partnerahlp  with  our  college*  and  univer- 
sities— the  goal  of  which  haa  been  enquiry 
into  thoae  branches  ot  knowledge  that  would 
simultaneously  enrich  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens and  strengthen  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Honorable  True  Davis  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us  today,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rico«d. 


without  objection,  the  remarks  by  the 
Honorable  True  Davis,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  at  the  Royal  Neth- 
erlands Academy  of  Sciences  to  Amster- 
dam, the  Netherlands,  were  ordered  to 
be  printed,  as  follows : 
Ths    P»«TNKaaiar    Bitwdm    ths    Fidoal 
GovuNKiKT   AMD   AxwuCAK   UitrraastriMa 
Df  pm»McmG  Scnarmnc  ENooiaT 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  True  Davis.  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    the    Treasury    and 
U5     ExecuUve    Director    of     the    Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  at  the  Boyal 
Netherlands  Academy  of  Sciences.  Amster- 
dam, the  Netherlands.  Feb.  27.  1»«7) 
Everywhere  today  men  of  good   wUl  are 
earnestly  seeking  to  understand  each  others 
desires,  aspirations,  and  problems.     Deaplte 
some  lapses  and  some  gape.  I  think  It  can 
be  said  as  a  general   propoalUon  nowadays 
that  we  have  been  inovlng  closer  together  In 
our  endeavors  to  become  a  community  of 
countries  capable  ol  spreading  to  aU  people 
the  fruits  of  man's  accumulated  knowledge, 
ol  safeguarding  and  strengthening  the  health 
of  people  everywhere,  of  Improving  environ- 
mental condiuons  affecting  their  Uvea,  and 
of  eradlcaUng  wherever  It  exists  the  disease 
of  llUteracy. 

There  now  exist  among  aU  naUonj  ave- 
nues ot  communication  for  the  discussion  of 
Ideas  the  resoluUon  of  problems  and  the 
amlcible  settung  of  differences.  Between 
peoples  everywhere  there  are  now  organiza- 
tions institutions,  and  societies  of  learning 
devoted  to  the  exchange  of  Information  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge— In  particular, 
sclentiflc  knowledge. 

Never  before,  not  even  In  the  high  Oood- 
tlde  of  Renaissance  culture,  has  the  world 
witnessed  such  a  free  flow  of  Ideas,  nor  such 
a  movement  of  students,  teachers  and  schol- 
ars between  one  university  and  another,  one 
country  and  another,  one  continent  and  an- 
other The  innumerable  cultural  bridges 
between  peoples  and  countries  "u't^t>«>P'« 
the  world  over  have  helped  design  and  build 
reflect  the  desU-ee  ot  men  and  women  of  good 
win  in  their  quest  for  knowledge  and  theU- 
search  for  understanding.  Although  our 
goals  are  numerous,  one  Is  paramount  above 
all  others.  That  Is  this:  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  all  men. 

My  being  with  you  here  today  Is  one  sm^ 
aspect  of  thla  drawing  together.  My  remarks 
wUl  be  directed  primarily  to  the  role  of  sden- 
Uflc  research  In  our  unlvenltiea.  the  ooet  of 
such  research,  and  the  viable  p»rtnershlp 
that  exists  between  the  Federal  government 
and  American  universities  and  coUegee.  In 
my  dlscusalon.  however.  I  propose  to  deal 
also  with  some  ot  the  concepts  and  Ideaa 
Involved,  for  an  undersUndlng  of  lofc|r  we 
do  something  Is  equally  as  Unportant  as 
knowing  how  we  do  It. 

n.  "TKAT  LMAMtnUa  MAT  MOT  MBUmlD  Dt  TH» 

GSAVKs  or  oum  rAXRcaa" 
Today  In  the  United  States  there  exists 
an  Intimate  partnership  between  our  Federal 
government  and  our  entire  educaUonal  sys- 
tem—from elementary  schooU.  through  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  on  Into  university 
graduate  endeavors,  especially  m  the  phya  - 
Ml  biological,  and  social  sciences.  This 
partnership  which  today  allocates  some 
»3J)  billion  yearly  to  our  uisUtutea  of  higher 
learning  alone  did  not  suddenly  come  Into 
existence.  It  U  the  culmlnaUon  ot  a  phUoso- 
phy  that  grew  and  developed  from  concept  of 
educaUon,   and   the  role   that   government 


should  play  in  roataring  educaUon  and 
knowledge  that  goes  back  to  the  founding 
of  our  country. 

I  would  Uke  to  look  at  that  past  for  Just  a 
moment  before  we  turn  to  today's  condi- 
tions, for.  as  Proust  showed  In  his  writings. 
In  the  rememberances  of  things  past,  the 
present  often  becomes  more  viable,  mean- 
ingful, and  more  clearly  comprehended. 

It  Is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
when  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  and  Plymouth 
Colonies  setUed  In  our  country  during  the 
flrst  half  ot  the  17th  century,  no  other  com- 
munity In  the  world  had  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  university  graduates  or  of  learned 
men  At  this  time  there  were  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thlrty-Bve  graduates  ot 
Cambridge.  Oxford,  and  DubUn  universities 
among  them.  Their  Immediate  goal  was  to 
survive  against  the  harsh  elements  of  nature. 
Their  long-range  goal  was  the  education  ot 
men's  minds— '•to  advance  learning  and  per- 
petuate It  to  Posterity." 

Even  as  they  cleared  the  woods  and  plowed 
the  flelds.  built  their  homes  and  churches, 
they  founded  a  little  college  which  they 
named  Harvard.  But  higher  education  was 
not  theU  only  goal.  They  were  Interested 
in  education  for  all.  Thus  It  was  that  in 
1647  a  few  years  after  the  founding  of  Har- 
vard College,  the  Maasachusetts  School  Law 
decreed  that  every  child  should  be  taught, 
that  grammar  schools  should  be  established, 
and  knowledge  disseminated  so  "that  learn- 
ing may  not  be  burled  In  the  graves  of  our 

It  was  a  bold  measure  at  that  tune  to  aim 
at  universal  educaUon  throu^  the  eattb- 
llahment  of  free  schools.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  partnerslup  between  a  people  and 
their  govemment--ln  thta  Uistance  a  Slate 
Government  and  Its  dUMns.  As  new  States 
came  Into  being,  however,  this  concejrt.  of 
universal  educaUon  quickly  grew,  and  these 
individual  partnerships  Oourlahed  between 
Individual  State  Oovemments  and  theU- 
citizens. 

Perhaps  It  was  because  we  lived  so  cloeely 
with  the  primlUve  wUdemees  that  It  has 
been  correctly  said  that  "From  the  Brst, 
educaUon  was  the  American  religion.  There 
aulckly  evolved  in  the  United  States  a  philos- 
ophy of  educaUon  which  we  have  regarded 
as  especlauy  flttlng  to  a  democracy  such  as 
ours-  It  Is,  that  an  enlightened  cltlienry  Is 
the  Jlne  qua  non  of  a  democracy's  survlvsl 
We  early  acknowledged  that  to  the  exMnt 
a  peoples  Inherent  capacity  for  Intellectual 
growth  is  nurtured,  to  that  extent  are  our 
cultural  insUtutlons  strengthened  and  suc- 
cessive legacies  from  one  generaUon  to  an- 
other enriched. 

The  United  States  during  the  nth  and 
18th  Centuries  had  more  than  Its  quota  or 
educated  men— educated  In  the  fullest  and 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  men  who  were 
as  equally  trained  and  skilled  In  the  sciences 
as  they  were  In  the  humanlOes.  When  they 
wrote  the  OonatltuUon  ol  the  United  ststes 
they  wrote  ss  political  scientists,  protecting 
by  law  the  inalienable  rtghu  of  man  against 
all  forms  ol  tyranny.  When  many  of  them 
attempted  to  Incorporat*  Into  t*"  Consti- 
tution provisions  to  establish  wlUiln  the 
structure  of  our  Federal  government  InsUtu- 
Uons  for  promulgaUng  sclentiflc  thought 
and  enqulrf  Uiey  were  UUnklng  "  P^?"^'' 
biological,  and  mathemaUcal  sclenUstt.  No 
matter  how  they  thought,  however,  ^ey 
never  thought  as  ■I>ecl«"'«*-±.'P^ J^"' 
liar  to  the  30th  Century.  They  were  hu- 
manists,   and   as  humanlsU   they   brought 
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adaioi  into  Om  l>l»he«  counclU  ol  our  land. 
In  their  a»UT  ""a  Otej  moTed  iDoul  In  the 
Tut  irea  of  science,  toe  «r<«,  »n<l  utwmture 
with  iKlllty  Mid  t»M.  __  ^     .„ 

UnlonuM-telj,    the    minMTom   «ffort«   to 
ItTMl  the  FedenU  go»emin«nt  coo»UtiiUon»l 
iuthoniy  (or  the  punmlt  of  .clenUflc  en- 
qulTT— »  punult.  lncldent»lly.  whlcb  many 
Bt»t«e  IXMUTldually  euppoeted  wid  followed — 
«U  met  wlUi  fUlure.     They  died  under  Om 
prev.lUng  opinion  of  the  IrMners  of  our  Coo- 
•Unitlon  wbo  b»lle»ed   In  ttrong  St»W  gOT- 
ernmenu  »nd  a  weak  Federal  government. 
WUle  poimcsl   leader*  continued   to  de- 
bate   tie    feaelblUty    and    pracucaoiuty    of 
civatlnx  a  partnetanlp  lietween  tne  Pederal 
government    and   Klence,    the    government 
found  ItMlf   becoming  mxjre  and  more  dl- 
recUy  Inrolved  wlin  eclence.     A  cenaui  had 
to  be  taken,  paunt  laws  had  to  be  written, 
money  had  to  be  minted.     The  country  had 
to  be  explored,  the  land  mapped,  mountalna 
mauured,  boundarlea  eaUbUabed,  coaat  Unea 
jcunaated    and    coaatal    w»ten    chartered. 
iDdlitdual   8t»tea   could    not   do   this.     The 
aclenUttc  requlremenu  tor  theae  and  other 
acUvmea  arlaing  out  of  pubUc  requlrementa, 
feU   to  the  Federal  government-     To  fuUlU 
t±ieae    requirements.    Increaalng    In    number 
and  ecope  a>  the  country  grew  and  the  popu- 
lation   expanded,    the    Federal    government 
eatabllahed  eclentinc  bureaue  and  agenclea. 
Thu   proceea  that   began  In   ITSO  baa  con- 
tinued unUl  the  pereent  day. 

although  there  waa  a  gre»t  deal  of  eclen- 
tUJc  acUTlty  price  to  our  Civil  War  of  1880- 
(4  no  cohealve  fraternity  of  KJentleU  exUted 
and  there  wae  Uttle  iclentinc  activity  of  dla- 
Unctloo  when  compared  to  that  In  Europe. 
By  mld-mtb  Century,  the  edentlBc  profea- 
euu  had  alao  undergone  a  marked  tranafor- 
matlon.  American  iclenllata  had  become 
dlatlnct  from  poUUclana  and  admlnUtra- 
tof»— In  marked  contraat  to  the  poutlcal 
leader*  and  admliUatraUir*  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary Period  who  wire  aa  weU  veteed  In 
Ktaoce  aa  In  the  humanities. 

During  the  ClvU  War  the  Navy  began  to 
make  exUnalve  use  of  scionUflc  advice  to 
achieve  military  objectives,  eetabllahlng  a 
course  ol  action  that  was  to  be  followed  ex- 
tenalvely  by  our  military  esubllahment. 
Our  Congre«  at  thla  time  created  the  Na- 
tional Academy  or  Sciences  as  a  seU-perpet- 
uaung  body  of  sclentlste  charged  with  In- 
veatlgatlng  vailoua  Balds  of  science  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  government.  It 
alao  dlrecUy  aided  higher  educaUon  In  a  sub- 
stantial fashion  by  paaalng  the  liorrlU  Act 
with  appropriated  thirteen  mUUon  acre*  of 
public  land  for  the  u»e  of  Individual  State*. 
The  sale  of  this  land  enabled  Individual 
States  to  r«allBe  auffldent  money  for  these 
purpoae*  of  the  Act:  for  the  endowment. 
•  aupports  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  ool- 
Sea*  wbere  the  leading  object  shall  be.  with- 
out excluding  other  aclenUflc  and  rlssslral 
atudlea.  and  Including  military  tacUca.  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  aa  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  mechanic  art*,  in 
such  nutnner  sa  the  legislature*  of  the  States 
may  reepectlvely  prescribe.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote the  Uberal  and  practical  educaOon  ot 
the  industrial  classee  In  the  several  put*ulta 
and  pcofeeslons  In  life. 

Thla  Is  a  statement  ofcialms.  and  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  appropriate  starting  point 
that  every  naOon  that  Is  today  at  the  early 
stage  of  economic  development,  aa  was  the 
Cnltcd  State*  then,  could  take  for  their 
enoouracemant,  U  they  alao  took  It  aa  their 
modeL 

The  Importance  of  thla  Congressional  Act 
aumoc  be  over-suted.  It  had  far-reaching 
and  laaung  eilecta  upon  our  econocny  and 
culture.  Since  the  founding  of  theae  Inetl- 
tutiona  of  higher  learning  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment ha*  been  Involved  dlrecUy  In  a  scl- 
antifle  p«rtner»hlp  with  our  coUege*  and 
anlvenltlaa— the  goal  of  which  baa  bMS 
enquiry  Into  thoae  branche*  of  knowledge 


that  would  ilmultaneoualT  enrich  the  UTe* 
of  our  dtUcn*  and  strengthen  our  national 
•ecurlty. 

It  la  unlikely  that  any  Amartcan  ever 
looked  upon  the  Federal  government  from 
the  IMh  to  the  »th  Century  s«  the  grand 
patron  of  science.  Yet  thla  Is  precisely  what 
It  was.  It  had  carried  out.  without  being 
aware  John  Qulncy  Adams"  belief  Uiat  "gov- 
ernment owed  humanity  the  support  of  sci- 
ence aa  a  necesaary  element  In  dvlllia- 
tlon.-  It  waa  fortunate  for  our  country 
that  -from  the  beginning  the  Federal  go»- 
amment  bad  rendered  honor  to  science  and 
proBted  from  It."  for  the  requlremenu  that 
the  20th  Century  Imposed  on  American  sci- 
ence and  aclentUU  were  equaUy  aa  demand- 
ing as  thoae  the  18th  Century  Imposed  on  the 
pollUcal  sclentlsu  who  wrote  our  <?onstltu- 

Much  has  happened  since  the  end  of  this 
preparation  for  the  partnership  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector*  In  reaearch 
in  the  United  State*  that  we  have  Jmt  been 
examining.  But  our  examination  of  the 
background  haa  been  sufflclent,  I  think,  to 
permit  us  to  skip  over  the  rather  obvious 
enecte  of  World  War*  I  and  n,  to  the  1»5<*, 
by  which  time  It  had  become  plain  that  acl- 
entlBc  research  must  bo  regarded— and  treat- 
ed  as  one  of  our  moat  lmporl*nt  national 

reeourcea. 


The  challenge*  that  faced  ua  In  the  lOSOi. 
not  alone  In  space,  although  theae  wer* 
conalderable.  but  aero**  the  entire  spectrum 
of  sdenUBc  enquiry,  required  the  mobUlxa- 
tlon  and  maximum  use  of  our  national  re- 
source*— partlcularly'human  rewjurcea.  The 
eopblstlcaCwl  requlrementa  ol  our  age  de- 
manded highly  skilled,  well-trained.  fuUy 
educated  men  and  women  In  the  humanltle*. 
social,  and  natural  sciences.  The  scope  and 
enormity  of  our  problems  required  a  greater 
number  of  college  educated  men  and  women 
than  our  educational  system  was  presently 
capable  of  providing  with  existing  facUltlea 
and  standard  normal  operating  procedure*. 
EducaUon.  you  will  recall,  ha*  alway*  been 
the  primary  reeponslblllty  of  our  Individual 
State  and  local  governments  In  America. 
Theee  however,  were  Incapable  of  solving 
alone  the  sudden  educational  requlrementa 
thrust  upon  them.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
schools  had  to  be  buUt,  present  facUltle* 
expended  and  Improved,  curricula  revised. 
the  entire  educational  proce»  accelerated, 
and  student*  stimulated  to  achieve  academic 
exceUence.  Private,  corporate,  municipal, 
state  and  federal  resource*  were  mowlued 
Into  cooperative  acOon  to  achieve  theae  and 
other  desired  objective*.  ^  ^  ^ 

Working  within  the  Brmly  eatabllahed  ed- 
ucational pattern  evolved  by  our  State*  sine* 
the  earty  nth  Century,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment began  a  massive  financial  aid  program, 
especially  to  higher  education,  but  al»o  to 
education  at  our  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  _  „ 

Today,  financial  aid  fr«n  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  higher  education  Is  channeled 
Into  almost  a.OOO  college*  and  unlveraltlea 
In  a  wide  variety  at  waya  to  acoompllah 
a  wide  variety  of  objectlvea.  Within  the 
government  are  various  mlaalon-orlented 
agende*.  inch  *a  th*  Department  ot  Defen** 
and  our  PubUc  Health  Service,  wbo  turn  to 
our  unlveraltlea  for  large  componenu  of  their 
baalc  reaeaich  programa.  Theae  and  other 
agencies  also  support  unlveraltlea  and  col- 
lefM  by  providing  general  reaearch  grant* 
and  sustaining  r^eerch  grants  In  thoae  par- 
ticular sclentlAc  areaa  with  which  they  are 
directly   and    vltually   concerned. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
waa  created  m  lasO.  wUl  give  abnoat  *6oa 
mUUon  In  the  next  academic  year  to  unl- 
veraltla  and  oolleges  to  conduct  baalc  re- 
search and  further  education  in  science*  and 
englneetlng.  Sosne  o(  tbu  money  wlU  be 
allocated   to  baalc   research  project*   origi- 


nated by  unlyeralty  pro*eesor*.  approved  by 
N8F.  to  be  carried  out  by  Individual*  or 
teem*  of  edentut*.  other  fimds  will  go 
to  tmlveralue*  to  conduct,  for  Instance,  spe- 
cial ■mnmer  science  seminar*,  to  which 
teachers  from  other  colleges  will  be  Invited 
to  lecture.  The  purpose  of  such  senUnars 
la  to  provide  summer  employment,  to  bring 
together  grotqw  vt  onlnent  sclentlaU.  and 
to  further  the  eclenUflc  education  of  high 
school  teacher*  by  peimltUng  them  to  keep 
abreast  of  current  scientific  development. 

N8F  win  also  thl*  coming  academic  year 
continue  lU  effort*  to  help  stimulate  aca- 
demic excellence  by  giving  some  M5  million 
to  InsUtutes  at  higher  learning  to  Improve. 
or  upgrade,  the  quality  ot  teaching  and  re- 
aearch. widen  the  scope  of  their  scientific 
enquiry,  and  giwduete  more  and  better 
trained  eclentlata. 

Another  extremely  Important  source  of 
Federal  aid  la  the  financial  support  given  by 
the  government  to  Federal  Contract  Research 
Centers  (FCItC)  administered  by  univer- 
sities and  coUegee  There  are  preaently  33 
of  theee  Reseercb  and  Development  (R  fc  Dl 
centers  In  aU  areaa  of  the  country  financed 
exclusively  or  subatentlally  by  tiie  Federal 
government.  Examples  of  these  Include  the 
two  Applied  Phy«lcs  Laboratories  adminis- 
tered by  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  University 
of  Washington;  the  Cambridge  Electron  Ac- 
celerator. Jointly  administered  by  Harvard 
and  liaaaachusctt*  Institute  of  Technology; 
the  Lo*  Alamo*  Scientific  Laboratory,  the 
Navy  Biological  Laboratory  and  the  Law- 
rence-Radiation Laboratory,  all  administered 
by  the  University  of  California;  the  National 
Center  for  Atmoaphertc  Research,  the  Kltt 
Peak  Nationai  Otiservatory.  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  three  of  five  centers  ad- 
ministered by  a  university  consortium.  Inur- 
ing academic  year  10«&  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars went  to  the  support  of  theae  centers. 
In  addition.  NSF  provided  »1  4  million  to 
support  the  Cerro  Tololo  International 
American  Observatory  In  Chile. 

To  show  how  extenalve  the  financial  part- 
nership Is  between  the  Federal  government 
and  our  college*  and  universities,  let  ua 
examine  the  period  1»64-19«4.  Diulng  this 
time  Heeearch  and  Development  I R  »  D>  ex- 
penditure* In  our  universities  and  colleges 
Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  18  percent. 
clUnblng  from  tMO  million  In  19M  to  tl  bil- 
lion. 300  million  In  IBM.  Research  and  De- 
velopment expenditures  in  the  universlty-ad- 
mlnlitered  PCRC's  aI*o  Increased  at  thl*  same 
rate. 

In  IBM  the  Federal  goremment  only 
financed  S»  percent  of  the  $M0  million 
spent  for  R  *  D  In  our  unlverslOe*.  By 
ISS4  we  were  financing  73  percent  of  the 
•  I  bUllon.  300  million  spent  for  R  »  D.  The 
Federal  government,  moreover,  financed  vlr- 
luaUy  all  K  *  D  m  the  unlveraity-admlnla- 
tered  FCRC's.  That  part  not  financed  by 
the  Federal  government  In  our  colleges  and 
universities  came  from  several  source*,  the 
largeet  amount  from  Individual  universities 
own  SUte  and  local  govemmeou. 

The  annual  rate  of  Ifl  percent  Increase  In 
B  k  D  during  this  1»M-1»«4  period  reflects 
not  alone  oxtr  country's  Interest  In  space, 
but  alao  our  counti7"a  employment  of 
science  In  *U  areas  a*  a  national  reaource 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple while  strengthening  the  cultural  In- 
sUtutlons  of  our  democracy.  This  becosnsa 
apparent  when  we  examine  the  type  of  re- 
search being  done  and  the  science  areaa 
consuming  theae  tremendous  quanutles  of 
nuaney. 

Let  us  look  again  at  th*  year  I»«4.  Of  the 
tl  bUllco,  BOO  million  expedited  at  our  In- 
sUtute*  at  higher  education  tor  B  Ji  D— T» 
percent  went  for  be*:  reaevcb.  It  percent 
tor  *|>plled  rasearcb.  and  I  pvcent  for  de- 
velafncnt.  Wben  we  aepaiate  Into  •dene** 
tb*ee  expenditure*,  we  fiiul  that  by  far  th* 
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ereateet  amount  goee  to  our  life  science*— 
medical,  biological  and  agricultural- those 
science.  dlrecUy  related  to  saving  life  and 
nurturing  health.  Next  come  the  physical 
sciences— physics,  cbsmistry.  earth  sciences, 
mathemauos.  and  others.  The  remainder 
Koes  to  engineering. 

Percentage-wlae.  the  figure*  look  Uke  this 
lor  the  tl  bllUon.  30O  mUUon  spent  on  B  *  D 
in  unlver*iue*  and  college*;  M  percent  to 
Ute  science*;  34  percent  lo  physical  sciences; 
18  percent  to  engineering;  «  percent  to  so- 
cial sdencea:  3  percent  to  paychology;  and 
1   percent  in  other  sciences. 

When  we  similarly  examine  the  amount  of 
money  spent  In  the  unlverslty-admlnUtered 
FCRc's  for  IBM.  we  find  that  the  pattern 
changes  radically.  For  It  la  here.  In  these 
centOT.  that  most  of  the  development  is 
done  for  our  InsUtutes  of  higher  learning. 
In  196*  40  percent,  or  »a38  mllUon.  was 
spent  fc^  baalc  development;  35  percent  for 
applied  "■<!  »'  percent  for  basic  reaearch. 
TTbe  8353  mliUon  spent  tor  both  appUed  and 
baalc  research  was  dutrtbuted  a*  tollowa: 
B3  precent  to  physical  aclencee  and  engi- 
neering; 7  percent  to  life  sdencea.  and  1  per- 
cent to  peychology  and  ioclal  sciences  com- 

"'year  In  and  year  out.  our  universities  and 
college*  account  for  nearly  one-half  of  oU 
basic  research  performed  In  the  United 
Statea.  most  of  which  Is  financed  by  the 
Federal  govertunent.  as  I  have  emphaalied 
This  la  attributable  to  the  heavy  orientation 
of  B  &  D  projects  concerned  with  advancing 
the  froDtlora  of  man's  knowledge— the  pri- 
mary objective  not  only  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment but  alao  of  American  scientists 

Such  an  accelerated  university  orientated 
program  during  the  1854-1964  period  I  have 
been  dlacuasUig  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  a  correepondlng  acceleration  of  our 
program  to  train  scientists.  Since  1964  em- 
ployment of  full  time  and  part  time  sclen- 
tlsu  and  engineers  and  graduate  student*  In 
our  unlverslUe*  and  colleges  has  Increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  eight  percent.  In  Jan- 
uary 19fl6.  there  were  350.000  scientists  and 
engineers  and  graduate  student*  employed. 
Ot  this  number.  40  percent  were  life  eclen- 
lUts;  36  percent  physical  sclentut*:  16  per- 
cent social  scientists;  13  percent  engineers, 
and  5  percent  psychologist*  At  our  uni- 
versity-administered FCBC's  there  were  an 
addlUonal  11,000  sclentlsU  and  engineers 
lemployed.  all  except  100  of  whom  wwre 
actually  employed  In  B  *  D.  The  majority 
here,  however.  93  percent,  were  physical  acl- 
entlsts  and  engineers. 

One  extremely  Important  point  that  I 
would  like  to  emphaslBe  la  that  during  the 
period  our  Federal  government— recognizing 
the  Importance  of  ecience  sa  a  national  re- 
aource  poured   billions   of   dollars   Into   our 

eductaional  system.  It  neither  controUed 
Intellectual  pursulu  nor  regulated  scientific 
enquiry.  Nor  did  It  weaken  the  public  and 
private  school  systems,  nor  degrade  the  edu- 
cational processes  that  have  eiUted  In  the 
United  StatM  since  the  early  nth  Centtiry. 
On  the  contrary.  Federal  support  and  fl- 
nandal  assistance  revitalised  InteUectual 
enquiry,  strengthened  our  educaUonal  sys- 
tems by  making  more  meaningful  and  fruit- 
ful the  partnership  between  government  and 
education,  and  encouraged  In  all  Intellectual 
acUvlty  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  One  of 
numerous  elemple*  of  this  sclenUfic  excel- 
lence la  reflected  In  the  number  of  Nobel 
prizes  In  physic*,  chemistry,  and  medicine 
awarded  to  American*  between  1953-1964 
Twenty-eight  were  so  honored.  aU  except 
five  or  six  of  vrhom  were  educated  solely 
In  our  schooU.  Tet  during  the  period  1930- 
1940.  only  13  of  73  Hobel  laureates  In  these 
cateogorles  were  awarded  to  Americans. 

In  any  relauonsblp  of  value,  such  as  the 
relationship  between  our  Federal  govern- 
ment and  our  imiversltles.  both  partners  have 
an  Inherent  obligation  to  stxengtben  and 
Improve  tbelr  bonds  of  mutual  Interest  and 


goals.  Our  unlversltlee  and  the  Fedwal 
agendea  In  science  and  education,  recog- 
nizing this  obllgauon.  ai'e  working  con- 
tinuously to  Improve  this  relationablp.  to 
strengthen  our  national  goals  and  our  Inter- 
national objectlvea. 

Aa  a  nation  and  as  a  people  we  know  that 
aa  we  build  and  enrich  strong  oentei*  of 
learning  screes  our  country,  we  also  strength- 
en the  fabric  of  our  freedom  and  the  fiber 
of  our  democracy.  A«  these  are  strengthened 
we  increase  our  opportunltlea  to  bring  to 
poorer  countrlea  of  the  world  more  and  more 
ot  the  fruits  and  blessings  ot  sdenUc  dis- 
coveries from  which  hundreds  of  mUUons  of 
human  beings  have  too  long  been  deprived 
One  ol  the  many  eiUting  organlaaUona 
helping  to  bring  the  riches  of  sclenUfic  dU- 
covertes  to  people  of  the  world  Is  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  ot  which  I  am 
our  country's  Executive  Director.  Through 
this  multi-lateral  regional  bank,  which  makes 
loans  to  speed  up  a  country's  social  and  eco- 
nomic development,  we  are  able  to  utlllae 
some  ot  science's  riches  In  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, public  health,  and  education.  These 
key  sector*  ate  the  critical  elemenU  of  ad- 
vancement everywhere  In  underdeveloped 
countries.  To  the  extent  that  we  accelerate 
advancement  In  t*ie*e  area*— by  providing 
more  and  better  food  to  a  rapidly  Increaalng 
world  population,  by  eliminating  or  con- 
trolling crippung  diseaa**.  by  educating  and 
training  more  people  to  strengthen  the  cul- 
tural and  economic  fabrics  of  their  sodety— 
to  thst  extent  wUi  we  control  and  eliminate 
the  diseases  upon  which  revolutionary  move- 
ments teed  and  grow. 

Our  country's  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  underdeveloped  naUons  through 
such  organlsaUons  as  the  Inter-Amertean 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
United  NaUons— to  mention  only  a  few — 
refiect  our  bellet  that  more  of  mankind  must 
share  more  of  sdence's  inexhaustible  wealth. 
President  Johnson  recently  realllrmed  this 
philosophy  when  he  spoke  of  the  goal  of 
American  science,  which  la; 
"To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star. 
Beyond    the    utmost    bounds    of    human 

thought." 
"Today,  our  enormous  Investment  in  ad- 
ence  and  research  Is  our  evidence  of  our 
faith  that  science  can  not  only  make  man 
richer — but  science  can  make  man  better." 
This  Is  our  country's  goal.  Thla  Is  the 
goal  of  all  Americans.  I  think,  too.  that  It 
Is  the  goal  of  sdentlsts  everywhere. 
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HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednaday.  March  I,  19S7 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Spenker,  a  sm»U 
flrm  In  my  cofigresslon«l  dirtrlct,  the 
Crostnan  Anns  Co,,  produces  a  product 
which  haa  provided  many  hour*  of  sale, 
instructive  recreation  to  thotisands  of 
Americans. 

The  stock-in-trade  of  the  Crosman 
Arms  Co.  is  pressure-operated  rifles  and 
pistols.  The  "air"  gun  which  gave  us 
so  much  pleasure  in  our  youth  has  now 
been  replaced  by  a  fuU  line  of  pellet 
guns  which  have  played  a  noteworthy 
part  in  teaching  markstnanshlp  and  gun 
safety  to  generations  of  Americans. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  Ume  to  sa- 


lute the  Crosman  Arms  Co.  and  the  con- 
sUtuents  ot  the  Seth  Congresslooal  Dis- 
trict who  are  Its  employees  in  the  follow- 
ing article  printed  recently  tn  the 
magazine.  "The  Shooting  Industry." 

Recently,  the  firm  was  highly  honored 
tor  Its  contributions  to  the  sporting  goods 
Industry  during  1966  by  being  nsjned 
the  Outstanding  Specialized  Manufac- 
turer of  the  Year.  Crosman  Arms  won 
the  silver  sphinx  statuette,  symbolic  of 
the  leadership  award  given  annually  by 
the  Sporting  Goods  Dealer  Magazine. 

Crosman  won  the  award  this  year  in 
competition  with  about  50  other  nomi- 
nees. Wifiners  are  determined  by  na- 
Uonwide  balloting  among  hundreds  of 
corporation  presidents,  distributors,  re- 
tailers, and  leaders  in  the  sporting  goods 
industry. 

Mr.  Philip  Y.  Hahn.  Crosman's  presi- 
dent was  presented  the  award  tn  Chi- 
cago at  the  National  Sporting  Goods 
Association  trade  show  a  few  days  ago. 

Here  la  the  article  from  "The  Shoot- 
ing Industry"  which  describes  the  fine 
work  of  this  company : 

CaOBlUSf    ASMS 

(By  Harry  O.  Dean) 
Harneas  the  wind  la  Just  what  they  did  at 
Crosman  Arms  A  group  of  forward  thinking 
folks  in  s  buxUlng  factory  In  Falrport.  New 
York  have  made  big  bualness  out  of  harness- 
ing the  wind.  Its  their  specialty.  They  can 
show  you  how  to  pump  a  lot  of  It  Into  a  very 
small  space  and  release  It*  potent  power  at 
vrtU— vrtth  Just  a  touch.  II  you  chooae.  they 
wUl  be  only  too  happy  to  bottle  some  up 
for  you  in  clever  little  containers  so  you  can 
take  It  with  youl 

I  contacted  president  Philip  T.  Bahn  to 
arrange  a  plant  tour.  He  Introduced  me  to 
Roger  MoUna.  who  Is  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Profeealonal  Equipment.  Soger 
IS  a  former  pistol  ace  and  he  knows  guns 
frosn  the  ground  Boor.  He  wa*  to  act  *•  my 
guide. 

Why  don't  you  come  along  with  me  on  a 
vlalt  to  tbelr  factory  and  I'm  sure  you  will 
find  It  as  faadnatlng  as  I  did.  It  can  change 
your  thinking  habits  too.  Tou  cant  Just 
tblnkof  "BB.  guns."  The  (Jrosman  producta 
are  fully  pneumaUc.  This  means  more 
power  plus  unproved  accuracy.  Further, 
there  Is  no  "toy  factory"  atmosphere.  The 
entire  operaUon  la  geared  to  metlculotis  pre- 
dslon  In  the  painstaking  producUon  of  their 
specUlty.  The  keyword  is  "control."  It's  a 
simple  two  syllable  word  but  It*  complex 
manlfeeUtlons  becosne  apparent  when  you 
are  dealing  with  the  control  of  pneumatic 
preasure. 

At  Crosman  Arms  Co.  they  produce  three 
basic  types  of  guns,  in  one.  the  cocking  mo- 
Uon  compreaaea  a  coll  spring  which  Is  con- 
nected to  a  cleverly  designed  and  tilghly 
efficient  compression  head,  when  fired,  the 
soring  drives  the  plston-Uke  head  aeal  to 
compress  the  air  and  direct  lu  fuU  force 
upon  the  base  of  the  proJecUle.  A  second 
type  leU  the  user  operate  a  cosnpresalon 
bead  by  means  ot  a  pump  to  peas  air  through 
a  one  way  valve  (Uke  your  Ur*  valve)  and 
store  It  In  a  holding  chamber  until  the  trig- 
ger U  pulled.  The  final  type  usee  capUve 
CO  gas  ami  releases  It  In  metered  amount* 
to  fire  the  pellet.  As  you  can  see.  each  type 
posseaaca  It*  own  parUcular  prohlema.  There 
are  challenges  to  be  met  In  valve  design,  seal- 
ing unlu,  and  the  precise  metering  of  CK), 
gas  in  equal  increments  lor  firing.  This  aU 
relatea  to  that  matter  ot  control.  As  I  toured 
the  Crosman  plant,  I  was  much  Lmpreased 
with  the  rather  fierce  pride  that  everyone 
aeemed  to  take  In  making  certain  that  each 
gun  could  "bold  its  am."    (All.  that  la.) 
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Tbe  TmlTcs  ftrc  aBaembled  In  a  "clean  room" 
to  aacur«  thu  forelf^i  matter  la  not  Intro- 
duced kC  UiU  Ont  AOd  mosi  important  lcv«l. 
Prom  tbat  moment  on.  Hae  valves  uid  NftlJ 
are  bcfttcd  ac  eAcb  &nd  every  aUc'  o<  uaem- 
bly.  It  beclDs  wiLb  a  pressurized  teat  of  the 
Tftlve  Itaelf — underw«t«r1 

THercftfter.  at  the  first  point  of  aaaembly 
wbere  a  CO.  powerlct  may  be  Introduced 
into  the  mechanlam.  m  charged  capsule  la 
Inserted  and  the  gun  U  "popped"  at  every 
bench  handling.  The  gun  la  rejected  for  m 
new  valve  aaacmbly  at  any  point  where  the 
operator  flnda  no  reaction  to  the  "pop"  teat. 
In  questioning  the  aaaembly  peraonncl.  I 
foujui  that  the  number  of  guna  returned  for 
l«Akage  la  now  ao  low  that  the  operator 
uauaUy  haa  to  angage  In  a  bit  of  thought 
U>  ncMil  the  taat  re)ection! 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  revelation  of 
my  plant  tour  waa  the  shooting  tunnel  at 
the  end  of  the  aaaembly  line  for  each  model. 
Every  one  had  Ita  own  chronograph!  Roger 
Molina,  my  guide  In  the  plant,  pointed  out 
that  here  was  the  major  difference  between 
the  manufactiire  of  cartridge  guna  and  pell- 
guns.  The  flrearm  uses  ammunition  of 
known  pressure,  power,  and  balllatica.  The 
peUgun  manufacturer  has  only  one  way  to 
determine  the  efBclency  and  performance  of 
hta  produce.  He  must  check  It  out  on  a 
chronograph  •«  well  aa  on  the  range  for  ac- 
curacy and  power. 

To  assure  shooting  alignment  within  the 
tubular  firing  tunnel,  the  barrel  la  clamped 
In  a  quick  acUon  holding  ]lg  with  nylon 
pressure  pads.  The  gun  la  fired  with  the 
same  powerlct  that  was  inserted  at  the  ttart 
of  manufacture.  U  the  gun  Is  not  within 
the  velocity  limits  which  have  been  estab- 
llfthed  for  tu  type,  the  trouble  can  be  cor- 
rected before  It  leaves  the  plant.  The  men 
who  do  this  final  evaluating  wear  special 
Jackets  marked  "Customer  Repreaenutlve" 
on  the  back  Their  total  Job  li  to  assure  full 
value  and  performance  to  the  eventual  pur- 
chaser:   a   trcDkcndous   selling   point, 

I  was  able  to  see  each  and  evo^  model 
In  production.  Prom  the  simplest  Uodel  V- 
360  B^.  gun  to  the  precision  Model  lao 
training  rifle  with  allng  and  fancy  microm- 
eter peep  sight  which  la  used  to  train  Air 
Porce  personnel  in  marksmanBhlp,  there  waa 
a  rifle  for  every  need  and  pocketbook.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  various  pistol  models. 
Tbeae  range  from  a  B.B.  six  shooter  to  the 
Uodel  600  which  Is  a  unique  semi-automatic 
pellguni  The  600  user  -can  fire  ten  pellets 
In  three  seconds  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  little 
extra  air  required  to  operate  the  feed  mecha- 
nism. Tills  reduces  the  number  of  shots 
per  powerlet  hut  gives  the  user  the  repeat- 
ing poteoclaj   that  many  shooters  desire. 

The  Air  Pttrce.  the  Coast  Guard,  and  num- 
erous law  enforcement  agencies  throughout 
the  country  are  enthusiastic  In  their  praise 
of  the  Crosman  Models  S8-T  "TarBef  and 
3«-C  "Combat"  pellguns.  These  are  used  to 
pre-traln  recruits  prior  to  handling  the  live 
ammo  counterparts.  Lack  of  blast  and  recoil 
allows  quicker  (and  cheaper)  training  and 
the  live  ammo  transition  invartbly  con- 
cludes with  higher  relative  scores.  In  the 
obvlotiB  reverse  twist,  the  serious  target 
shooter  can  find  a  matching  Crosmsn  Pellgun 
to  oae  for  quiet.  Inexpensive  home  practice. 
The  ten  groove,  button  rifled  "Tru-Plyt«" 
barrels  can  deliver  amaalng  accuracy. 

Nor  are  the  Crosman  folki  resting  on  their 
laurals.  The  engineering  team  under  Jack 
Vadofl.  assisted  by  Don  Desrochers.  has  kept 
pushing  new  items  The  latest  is  a  hand- 
some single  shot  Mark  I  33  target  pistol  with 
fully  adJUKtabJe  sights.  In  appearance.  It 
mimics  the  popular  Rugrr  target  pistol.  Ac- 
tually, It  will  be  a  ssles  builder  for  both  com- 
pantea.  Ownvra  starting  with  the  Croaman 
Mark  I  will  be  able  to  "move  up-  to  the  Ru- 
ger  handgun  In  an  easy  (and  desirable)  tran- 
sition. Ruger  owners  can  profit  from  eco- 
nomical practice  with  this  new  CO,  counter- 
part. A  ITT  Cal.  pellet  and.'or  B.B.  verHoa 
U  available  aa  the  Mark  ZX. 


In  addition  to  observing  gun  prodncUon.  I 
also  saw  the  manufacture  of  Crosman  "Super 
Pells,"  B-B  "s  and  CO,  gas  "Po^erlets."  The 
prectslon  and  finishing  Involved  in  p«llet  pro- 
duction and  the  steps  taken  to  Insure  round- 
ness and  proper  dlajneter  of  B.B.  ahot  was  a 
revelation  In  Itself. 

CO,  Cartridge  (Powerlct)  production  la  also 
a  precise  art.  After  forming,  the  Powerlet 
capsules  arc  filled,  capped  and  weighed  au- 
tomatically. Overweight  and  underweight 
capsules  are  rejected  and  only  the  perfect 
golden  Powerleta  reach  the  purchaser. 

Law  enforcement.  PBZ  and  military  agen- 
cies praise  the  "live  action"  movie  program 
Croaman  has  made  available  for  combat 
training.  A  colored  movie  Is  projected  on  a 
Ilfe-slae  screen  of  paper  and  true-to-llfe  ilt- 
tuttlona  are  presented  to  the  trainee.  He 
must  decide  when  to  fire  or  hold  fire  and  hits 
are  shown  od  the  screen  itself.  The  gunshot 
sound  "freeees"  the  action  and  the  students 
actions  can  be  evalTZatcd.  This  equipment  Is 
a  "must  item"  for  most  major  anforccment 
agencies. 

Crosman  Arms  gives  the  rataller  an  able 
assist  In  muiuple  sales  too.  They  have  a  full 
line  of  matching  pistol  holsters,  targeU. 
backstops,  even  a  telescopic  rifle  sight.  All 
arc  geared  to  boost  sales.  Repeat  sales  are 
pre- guaranteed  to  pellgun  retailers.  The 
follow  up  sales  of  pellets  and  Powerleta  is 
virtually  Inescapable. 

All  told,  the  Croaman  retailer  has  bia  w<H-k 
(If  you  could  call  It  that)  cut  out  for  him. 
Be  baa  an  "easy  seU"  Item,  a  load  of  "talk 
up"  points,  and  certainly  a  wlds  open  field  for 
"shopper  stopper"  extra  sales  that  are  sure- 
fire pocketbook  ^isea. 


of  Bepreaeniative*.  that  this  body  does  bare- 
br  urge  that  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Georgia  OongreaslonaJ  Dcle«aUon  exert  their 
Influence  to  see  that  any  federal  legislation 
in  the  area  of  regulation  and  control  of  In- 
vasions of  privacy  ahall  not  pre-empt  or  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  exercising  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  over  such  subject  matter. 

Be  it  further  remlv^  that  ttit  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  la  hereby  author- 
ized and  instructed  to  transmit  an  appro- 
priate copy  of  this  reaolutloa  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Georgia  Congressional 
I>elegatlon. 

In  House,  read  and  adopted.  Pcbniary  14. 
1»67. 

OucRir  W.  Sllud.  CUrk. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  L  TALMAOGE 

or  ccoaoiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'lEO  STATBS 

Wednesday.  March  B,  1967 
Mr.  TALUADGE.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I 
have  received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  ot  Representatives  of  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly  concerning  legislation 
on  electronic  eavesdropping  and  "bug- 
gins"  devices. 

I  bring  thia  resohitton  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  aalc  iinanimotu  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H  R.  103 
<By  Messrs.  Levltas  of  tbe  118th,  Howell  of 

the  aeth.  Jones  of  the  ll3th  and  Mtxon  of 

the  8Ist) 
A  resolution  relative  to  tha  regulation  of  the 

use  of   electronic    eavesdropping   devices; 

and  for  other  purposea 

Wbsreaa  the  House  of  BepreacnUUvea  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
has  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  Ita 
consideration,  legislation  prohibiting  the  use 
and  possession  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
and  "bugging"  devices;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  ITnlied  States 
has  announced  his  intention  to  send  to  tbe 
Congress  leglalaUon  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  matter;   and 

Whereas  It  la  the  feeling  of  this  body  that 
the  control  and  enforcement  of  tinautbor- 
ised  Invasions  into  privacy  are  best  admin- 
istered ■•  the  State  aod  local  leva). 

NOW,  (fierc/orc,  1>e  it  rttolwd  by  the  House 


ToB  Caa*l  Tnul  CoBBOufU 


EXTENSICH4  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LonsiA]r4 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weinaday,  March  1, 19ST 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  mech&nism  by  Its 
modus  repltton  would  seek  to  educate  us 
to  acceptance  that  communism  U  but  a 
moderate  political  force  for  progress  and 
as  such  represents  no  threat  to  Indlvld- 
tial  liberty  and  representative  govern- 
ment. 

But  there  arc  still  many  who  know 
better.  And  some  who  are  stUl  ready  to 
speak  out.  These  are  those  thinkers  who 
study  actions  instead  of  being  taken  In  by 
fancy  words  and  emotional  phrases. 

For  the  reading  beneOt  of  our  fellow 
colleagues,  I  am  Including  the  thought- 
provoking  messages  of  Dr.  OArge  8. 
Benson  and  Dr.  Howard  E.  Kershner 
here  in  the  Rtcou: 

Can  Oomnntxars  Bs  Txu«T^ 
(By  Or.  Oww^e  S.  Benson) 

The  statement*  of  Oeor^  P.  Kennan.  for- 
mer U^.  EHplooiat  and  widely-heralded  for- 
eign policy  "expert."  In  testimony  before 
Senator  J.  WUllam  Pulbrlght'i  Senate  IMr- 
elgn  Relations  Committee  an  Important  for 
ac  least  one  purpose:  to  make  crystal  clear 
to  the  people  of  Am«rlca  the  convictions  oS 
those  who  are  called  "Dovca"  in  the  Vietnam 
controvavy.  Throughout  his  appearance 
before  the  Committee.  Chairman  Pulbright 
and  several  other  "Doves"  on  the  Committee 
constantly  nodded  In  agreement  or  voiced 
commenu  o€  approval.  The  coovlctlona  thus 
confirmed,  aa  Mr.  Kennan  spoke  them,  are 
as  follows: 

America  Is  to  blame  for  Russia  having  en- 
tered the  Vietnam  war  on  the  side  of  North 
Vietnam.  We  were  meddung  In  a  local 
quarrel,  talbng  sides  in  a  "Civil  War  "  When 
we  got  In,  the  Russians  had  every  right  to 
get  In  on  the  other  side.  <Xir  Involvement, 
be  says,  waa  "an  unfortunate  one."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  says.  "Moscow  has  acted  with 
some  restraint"  In  the  Vietnamese  war. 


According  to  Mr.  Kennan  and  his  fellow 
"Doves,"  we  should  now  consider  the  uni- 
lateral halting  oi  bombings  to  convince  the 
Russian  Conununlsta  of  our  willingness  to 
meet  them  and  their  puppeu  In  North  Vlet- 
QBjn  oo  the  road  to  peace. 

And  oo  the  faroader.  worldwld*  (rant,  Mr. 
y^nnmn  oontsnds  aa  loUowa: 

"nie  Vlstanmcse  "problem"  offers  a  golden 
opportuitlty  for  the  U.8.A.  m  lu  reUUooahIp 
with  Russia.  The  Soviet  Coaununlats.  since 
about  19M  (after  Stalin),  have  been  warm- 


inr  up  m  their  attitude  toward  the  UB.  a 
we  were  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  or  11  the  Viet- 
nam war  could  be  "settled"  to  the  >stl«^- 
tlon  of  the  Soviets,  the  so-called  Cold  War 
surely  would  fade  away  and  then  World  0>m- 
munim  and  VB.  Capitalism  could  be 
Irlendly  nelghboia.  We  jrould  thus  achieve 
world  peace. 

These  convictions  more  and  more  are  nemg 
oublldwd  on  television  and  radio,  m  the 
oress  and  In  books.  How  sound  are  they? 
There  Is  a  great  deal  at  staHe  for  every  Amer- 
ican on  the  central  question:  Can  we  now 
trust  the  Soviet  Communists?  Mr.  Kennan 
says  we  can  trust  them  on  "major"  agiee- 
menta. 

NOT    T»08TW0aTHV 

On  tha  other  hand,  their  record  of  deceit, 
brokm  treatlca  and  agreements  Is  unmatched 
in  world  history.  There  Is  a  subatantlal 
amount  of  reportage  suggesting  that  they 
already  have  brolten  the  "malor "  U  S  -Soviet 
agreement  not  to  lest  nuclear  armament  In 
the  atmosphere.  And  there  la  a  powerful 
mass  of  evidence  that  both  under  Krushchev 
and  now  under  Brerbnev  and  Kcaygln,  they 
an  planning  an  aggreaalve  conquest  ot  the 
world,  with  the  VSA.  the  prime  target 

In  one  o<  the  moat  authorlutlve  analysts 
avaUable  on  preaenl  Soviet  poUcy,  Bona 
Melsener.  writing  In  Modern  Age.  quarterly  o< 
the  Foundation  for  Foreign  Allalia,  sheds 
some  Ught  on  our  recent  "discovery"  that  the 
Soviet's  are  Imlldlng  an  antl-mlaalle  mlasile 
network.  "It  U  significant."  he  aaya  In 
Biamlnmg  poUcy  under  Breahnev  and 
KoeygUi,  "That  Soviet  MlUtary  doctrine  since 
the  overthrow  of  Khrushchev  once  more  re- 
Bects  the  beUef  that  a  world  war  would  result 
only  (n  tfte  end  o/  <A«  capllalut  loorld,  and 
not  In  that  ot  world  dvllllaUon  as  a  whole." 
(Kmphaats  added.) 

BOVlVr  UfTTTATtVa  ATTACK 

Mr.  Melsaner  saya  that  present  Soviet  mili- 
tary strategy  Is  based  "upon  a  concept  of  an 
Uiltlative  attadt"  (with  the  BusUms  the 
attackers).  This  fact,  be  says,  makes  th« 
Kremlin  leaders  anHoua  to  "catch  up  with 
and  overtake  the  tjnlted  States  In  the  mlU- 
tary  field  . .  .  This  Justifies  the  suspicion  that 
the  Kremlin  has  never  abandoned  It*  ex- 
pansionist obJecUvee  and  that  It  regard* 
the  present  phass  of  detente  merely  a*  a 
period  of  transition." 

Senator  Karl  Mundt,  who  advocates  Imme- 
dUte  use  of  our  military  capablUty  to  win  tha 
Vietnam  war,  ustered  Mr.  Kennan  at  the 
haarlQga,  with  this  statement:  "We  have  In- 
formatloa  In  Congreas  (which  the  public 
generally  iiasn't  had)  that  Soviet  Russia 
today  Is  euplylng  80%  of  the  war  matcrlaU 
being  used  by  Communist  Vietnam  to  kill  our 
boys.  They  have  Just  sent  300  of  the  most 
modem  MIO  Jet  llghtera.  They  are  In  fact 
supplying  all  of  the  sophlatlcated  weapofu" 
And  from  Oeneral  Clap,  North  Vletnam'a 
Defense  Mlniater:  The  war  in  Vietnam  la 
setting  an  example  for  other  oatlorutl  libera- 
tion movement*  .  ,  .  The  failure  of  the 
American  effort  would  mean  that  thl*  type 
of  opposition  to  Communism's  advaoce  can 
be  defeated  anywhere  In  the  world." 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  warns  the 
U.S.  against  muting  the  Communist*, 

War  Dow'T  Wx  .  .  , 
(By  Howard  E.  Kershner,  hMO.) 

The  Hines  Band  touring  the  Soviet  tJnlon 
under  the  cultural  excluiiige  treaty  wa*  mak- 
ing a  great  hit  and  wa*  received  everywhere 
with  loud  acclaim.  That  was  too  much  for 
the  Kremlin,  so  It  cancelled  all  future  ap- 
pearances of  the  band  In  major  centers  and 
sent  It  into  the  country  districts.  This  high- 
handed action  wiM  taken  alter  the  Itinerary 
had  been  carefully  planned. 

A  proper  retaliation  would  have  bean  lor 
our  cotmtry  to  have  caocellad,  or  sent  to  tiM 


small  dues,  the  Ukranlan  Chamber  Or- 
chestra soon  to  tour  our  country  and  to  take 
out  no  doubt,  hundred*  ot  thousands  of 
American  doUare.  When  the  Bolabot  Ballet 
performed  in  major  dues  earUer  this  year, 
the  USSR,  garneded  in  more  than  on*  mll- 
Uoa  dollars.  But  even  though  our  own  cul- 
tural effort*  are  flouted  and  not  allowed  to 
come  to  the  atteuUon  of  the  people  In  the 
dUsa  In  the  OJ33B.,  but  are  coMlgned  to 
rural  dlatiicta,  we  nevertheleaa,  with  only 
a  mild  verbal  reproach,  exact  no  penalUes 
but  continue  to  welcome  singing  and  danc- 
ing groups  from  the  UB8.B.  The  Uttar 
would  have  far  more  respect  for  our  coimtry 
If  we  exacted  the  some  terms  and  conditions 
from  Soviet  artistic  groups  appearing  In  our 
country  that  they  exact  from  us.  Nothing 
la  gained  but  much  Is  lost  a*  tlie  result  of 
this  Jellyfish  policy. 


IMiKOBcepliMii  sa  Watoway  Exploded 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKI.ABOS1A 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav,  March  I,  1317 
Ut.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  have  a  deep  Interest  In 
the  development  of  America's  water  re- 
sources, and  particularly  bi  development 
of  water  transportation  systems,  fre- 
quently And  ourselves  up  against  some 
rather  remarkable  misconceptions. 

This  was  true  In  the  early  days  of  de- 
velopment of  navigation  on  the  Arkansas 
River  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  al- 
though now,  with  the  approach  of  com- 
pletion of  the  project,  almost  every 
citizen  of  Oklahoma  and  Aikansas  real- 
ises how  tremendously  we  will  benefit 
from  this  great  project. 

Misconceptions  now  are  being  voiced 
over  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  Valley  Water- 
way, which  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  Is  currently  being  plarmcd  and 
designed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 

The  Youngstown,  Ohio.  'Vindicator,  In 
an  editorial  which  appeared  Sunday, 
March  5,  19«7,  entitled  "CanaJ  Toet' 
Many  Myths,"  has  done  a  remarkable 
Job  of  exploding  these  misconceptions. 
The  Vindicator  frequently  has  been 
called  one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers 
In  the  United  States,  and  I  think  the 
thoughtful,  thorough,  weU-researched 
approach  taken  In  this  editorial  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  why  this  newspaper 
has  such  a  fine  reputation. 

I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Rxcorb, 
and  would  recommend  It  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to 
clear  up  misconceptions  and  myth  about 
water  resoui'ces  development: 

Camal  Fobs'  Mamt  Mttbs 
It  may  be  dlflknilt  for  the  uninformed  (« 
those  who  dont  want  to  know  the  uuth 
to  assess  properly  the  Imported  opponent** 
campaign  against  the  Lake  Brle-Ohlo  River 
Waterway.  Intended  to  creaU  confuslftn  and 
misunderstanding  by  sly  misrepresentations 
and  Innuendo  In  the  canal's  "home  terri- 
tory." 

There  ought  to  be  some  re-examlnatlon 
on  the  part  of  eastern  Ohio  dtlaena  and 
local  communlUea  to  determine  Jtiat  who  1* 
opposing  the  canal,  and  why.  and  Juat  what 
the  truth  about  the  canal  and  It*  ooat  la. 


People  who  ihould  know  better— In  aosne 
caaee.  In  opinion-forming  poaltlons — are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  planted  mlarepreaenla- 
tlons  such  as  th*  erToneoo*  dadaraUon  that 
the  state  and  local  subdivisions  wlU  have  to 
"mortgage"  ihemaelvos  tor  hundieda  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  lor  their  share  of  ths  local 
coats  m  building  docks  or  other  facmtles: 
that  they  wUl  be  deprived  of  rights  to  de- 
velop local  w»ter  supplies;  thst  the  canal 
In  Bummer  will  cause  aerknia  health  and 
atench  condlUons;  and  that-— most  ridicu- 
lous of  SU— the  canal  will  be  unused. 

One  Influential  major  Ohio  newspaper 
editorially  oosnmented  recently  that  the  en- 
glneera  have  set  federal  cost  at  about  Si 
bUllon  and  Ohio's  cost  at  about  a  quarter 
bUlloo  and  then  added  "various  Independent 
englnoere  say  both  Ogurea  would  be  «la*a 
to  twice  as  much."  ,.   .    „  , 

The  publication  cites  the  TTppar  Ohio  Val- 
ley Aasodatloni  "tirgtnr'  that  the  gover- 
nor Of  the  legislature  insist  on  public  hear- 
tsga,  adding:  'This  seems  to  u*  to  be  an 
excellent  Idea.  Inasmuch  as  the  leglaUtore 
would  be  called  upon  to  put  up  the  money, 
why  doean't  that  body  arrange  for  hearings 
during  tile  current  aeealon?" 
Bubblahl 

Moat  of  the  current  campaign  against  the 
canal  U  being  conducted  and  financed  by  the 
Upper  Ohio  Valley  Aasodatlon.  a  powerful 
grmi  of  PltUburgb  raUroad  and  business 
IntereaU,  which,  lor  convenience  In  ths  ctir- 
rent  campaign,  has  adopted  an  Ohio  sddrfas. 
There  already  have  been  many  pubUo  hear- 
ings. The  clamor  lor  more  of  them  Uea  In 
with  the  railroads'  delaying  tactics. 

-The  legislature  wUl  be  called  upon  to  put 
UB  the  money,"  the  Ohio  pubUcation  atatMl. 
The  Army  Engineer!  hove  eatlmated  local 
coats"  at  •»&  mlluon.  Thla  Indudea  coete  of 
recreational  laclUUe*  for  which  the  federal 
government  will  put  up  aU  the  money  and 
then  take  back  halt  the  costs,  spread  out 
o»er  60  years,  lo  be  paid  tor  frtan  leea  kO- 
lected  (torn  concesalonalrea.  It  the  ataie 
doesn't  want  to  accept  the  recieaUonal  ladil- 
tles,  they  won't  be  built. 

Another  share  of  the  cost*  will  be  the 
expense  of  altering  bndgea  and  similar  struc- 
tures by  rallrtiada.  lndu»tnal  firms.  utlUUe*, 
and  otbeia  who  built  them  and  who  agreed 
at  the  tltte  they  were  buUt  that  they  would 
pay  thee*  coet*  when  and  If  the  canal  were 
opened.  Virtually  all  docks  and  other  fadll- 
tM  would  be  built  by  canal  u»ere,  mainly 
industnea,  unless  local  communlUea  see  01  to 
build  munldpal  docks,  mainly  sijall  and  In- 
expensive. Other  cost*  Include  ""»"  °' 
nghu  of  way.  and  In  many  coaea  owners  will 
be  happy  to  grant  eaaement*  without  cosu 
since  they  wlU  benefit  by  enhanced  land 
value,  Juat  a*  most  property  owners  in  the 
Crab  Creek  Flood  Control  project  granted 
easementa  free  of  charge, 

lyocal  subdivisions  nuty  continue  to  de- 
velop water  suppUes  and  draw  water  eo  long 
aa  they  agree  to  put  It  back,  once  It  1*  uaod. 
Into  the  aame  watershed  from  which  It  la 
withdrawn.  That  ha*  been  a  water  man- 
agement policy  lor  many  year*.  The  water- 
aheds  wUl  oontmue  to  have  the  same 
amounts  of  water  they  now  have.  With  the 
canal  the  water  flow  wlU  be  better  regu- 
UtMi^-more  Sowing  in  the  hot  weather 
montha,  leas  being  waated  In  winter  or  spring. 
Hence,  stench  condlUons  wUl  be  alleviated, 
rather  than  emphaalied.  As  to  weather  the 
canal  wlU  be  used,  the  best  proof  U  the  tre- 
mendous year-to-year  growth  of  trafllc  on 
the  mland  waterway  system*,  the  "backbone 
of  Industrial  America. 

The  canal  ha*  been  authorlMd  by  Congress 
which  al«j  U  providing  funds  tor  planning 
and  dealgnmg  It.  Future  approprlaaona  can 
be  counted  on.  If  local  groups  do  their  port 
in  al«nllylng  their  wlUlngnes*  to  accept  the 
•     Now  1*  th*  time  to  get  down  to  bu*l- 
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good  use,  Accompuiylziff  a  PTA  tinging  group. 
Reporta  from  ttaa  tMChen  uul  odmlnlatrft- 
UOQ  at  Jeffenon  b«v«  been  uniformly  ea- 
tbuslastlc;  in  fact.  Mlia  Hutttm  baa  been 
oaked  to  atay  on  alter  ber  atlnt  wltb  tbc 
Teacher  Corpa  la  over. 

Along  with  her  teaching  dutlea.  Miaa  Hut- 
ton  commutea  to  PhUadelphla  each  week 
where  ahe  la  working  towuxl  a  Maat^r'a  De- 
gree in  apecJal  elementary  education  at  Tem- 
ple UnivcTBity.  There  too  the  makea  ui  Im- 
preasion.  Dr.  Evan  Sorber,  who  txnchea  at 
Temple,  aayi,  "If  the  Corpa  should  end  to- 
morrow, the  College  of  Education  at  Temple 


learned  with  Teacher  Corpe  into  the  regular 
curriculum  for  all  education  major*." 

In  abort,  the  Teacher  Corpe  offera  a  unique 
coDtHbutlon.  It  ia  able  »  attract  bright. 
dedicated.  Imaginative,  a  warm  young  people 
to  one  of  the  tougbeat  }oba  in  the  profee- 
alon — teaching  the  dlaadvantaged  child. 
The  program  deaervea  Oongreaa'i  support. 


Tea  Thowsaad  Fre«4oa  Fifktert  Take  oa 
tbe  PortBgvcse  Anay 


Mr.     HOWARD.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  haa 

begun  hearings  on  the  National  Teacher  would  never  be  the  aame.  We  are  conatanlly 
Corps  program.  Although  I  am  not  a  inoorporating^  ihe^  new  _^*^'<»^«»  _^*,3; 
member  of  the  committee.  I  have  a  vital 
Interest  In  the  program,  having  served 
myself  for  some  years  as  a  school  prin- 
cipal. It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  there- 
fore, to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  newsletter  by  the  Honorable 
Prahk  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  which 
discusses  the  National  Teacher  Corps: 

National  Tbcnaa  Coape  Psoceam 
The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, of  wbJcb  I  axn  a  member,  la  holding 
hearlnsB  tbla  week  on  propoaala  to  extend 
and  amend  the  contxoveraial  National 
Teacher  Corpa  program. 

More  than  1200  Teacher  Corpamen  are 
now  at  work  in  375  schooU  throughout  tbe 
country.  Tbe  Corpsmen'i  purpoae  la  clear: 
teacb  youngatera  who  need  inlenalve  reme- 
(Hul  bidp— on  Indian  reaervotlona,  in  mi- 
grant communlUea.  In  the  Miaslaalppl  deJU. 
Harlem,  the  Osarka  and  in  Appalachla. 

Approximately  80%  of  the  Corpamen  are 
tntema.  college  graduates  working  toward 
m  master'a  degree  at  a  nearby  university 
Wblle  carrying  out  their  teaching  responal- 
bUltles.  Tbe  average  Teacher  Corpa  intern 
■penda  2S  hours  each  week  working  directly 
in  the  local  achool,  0  hours  In  university 
elaaaea.  14  hours  studying  and  preparing  tor 
acbool  work  and  7  hours  working  in  related 
community  acUvltiea. 

The  other  20%  of  tbe  1331  Corpamen  are 
experienced  teachera.  Moat  of  them  have 
their  Maater'e  Degree  and  have  lived  and 
worked  in  poverty  communities.  Many 
served  in  tbe  Peace  Corpe  and  now  seek  at 
borne  another  area  of  public  service. 
Richard  Oraham.  Director  of  the  National 

Teacher  Corpa,  has  aaked  of  Congreaa  only 

that  we  look  at  tbe  Corpa'  record  to  re&llae 

that  It  deaervea  our  continuing  support. 

Tbe  record  U  Impreaalve  even  at  this  early 
tfate: 

75%   of  tbe   unlverslUea   participating  In 

tbe  training  of  Corpamen  aay   the  Teacher 

Corps  is  a  better  program  for  teacher  train- 
ing than  any  other  they  have   uaed. 
The  principals  of  the  schools  which  now 

have  Corpamen  want  more.    The  average  re- 

queat  Is  tor  three  times  more  Corpamen  than 

are  now  available. 

The   Teacher   Corps   already   has   Inspired 

significant  changes  In  curricula  at  collegea 

where  Corps'  interns  arc  studying  for  their 

degrees.      Among    universities    reporting,    an 

average  of  37  %  of  the  couraee  offered  Interna 

had  never  been  offered  before. 

Nor  la  the  record  of  Teacher  Corps  achieve- 
ment merely  one  of  percentages.     I  am  proud 

that  New  Jersey's  only  Te*cher  Corpaman  are 

at  work  within  my  district,  teaching  at  Tren- 
ton's    Jefferaon      Elementary     School.     And 

teacb    they   do.     Por   example.   Mlas    Donna 

Button,  a  pert  33-year-old  intern,  takes  slow 

le«mers  at  Jefferaon  out  of  claai  and  give* 

them  special  attention.     She  also  dlrecu  a 

cooking   clasa,    teaches    a   flute    group,    and 

helps    with    a    achool    chorus. 

In  tbe  afternoon.  Miss  Hutton  aaslats  In  a 

supplementary    reading   program    and    Tlalta 

with  the  parents  of  Jefferson  students,  ex- 
plaining such  things  aa  the  new  math  and 

the  food  atamp  program.     During  aome  of 

her  eveolnga.  sbe  puu  bar  piano  trmlnlng  to 
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Mr.  DI006.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recoeo,  I 
include  the  following: 

(Prom  tbe  Obaerrar,  Jan.  20.  iM71 
Tot  THoasam  nnooM  Pichtbu  Takx  on 
THX  PoaTucuxsx  AaMT 
(By  Colin  Legum) 
(NoTS. — Portugal  baa  120.000  troopa  fight- 
ing four  wars  In  tta  Afrlc&n  poasesaions — in 
Angola.  B<0£ajnbique.  Cablnda  and  Guinea — 
at  an  annual  cost  of  244  million.    Nearly  half 
tbe  troops  arc  now  In  Moeamblque.  which 
borders  on  Tansanla,  MaJawl.  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa.    The  few  foreign  JournailsU  al- 
lowed Into  Moaamblque  are  reatrlcted  to  con- 
ducted tours  by  the  Government.    Our  Com- 
monwe«Utb   Oorrespondent   baa   built    up   a 
picture  of  this  'forgetten  war*  after  travel- 
ling round  the  frontiers  of  Moeamblque  and 
talking  to  rebel  leaders,  diplomats,  travellers 
and  Portugueae  defectors.  > 

Bdurdo  Mondlane  la  Africa's  outatanding 
liberation  leader,  and  Portugal's  moat  wanted 
man. 

Tet  be  hardly  fits  tbe  pltcurc  of  a  fighting 
man.  His  gentle  learned  manner.  bow-Ue, 
unmlatAkably  American  accent,  wblte  Amer- 
ican wife  and  three  children,  bear  the  clear 
hallmark  of  the  American  college  professor, 
which  he  once  was,  having  taught  anthro- 
pology at  Syracuse  University.  New  Jersey. 
Be  returned  to  Africa  In  1963  to  lead  Pre- 
Umo — the  Prrnt  for  the  liberation  of 
Mozambique. 

Prellmo  forces  first  went  Into  action  on  25 
September  IMM.  They  now  claim  to  be 
strongly  eataJalUbed  In  two  Mozambique  pro- 
vinces— Cabo  Delgado  and  Nlnasa — and  have 
begun  operations  In  two  others — Moxam- 
blque  "^nd  Zambeala.  After  three  months' 
fighung  In  Tete  province — the  sensitive  area 
alongside  Rhodesia  and  Malawi— they  were 
forced  to  withdraw  becauae  ot  supply  prob- 
lems. 

PteUmo  began  Its  revolution  wltb  260 
trained  men  organised  into  guerrUla  groupa 
ot  five  to  12.  Now  It  boasts  7.000  under 
arma.  and  another  9.000  cadres  serving  the 
guerrilla   forces   In   various   capaclUea.      Of 


theae.  3.000  are  in  Cabo  Delgado,  a  provincs 
mainly  Inhabited  by  tbe  warrior  Makonds 
tribes. 

MTLTTAMr   BABXa    AND    HOSPTrAU 

Despite  moimtlng  Portugueae  mlUtary  ci- 
forts— their  forces  have  Increaaed  almofct 
fourfold  to  over  50.000  in  the  laat  two  years— 
Prellmo  claims  to  have  brought  Portugal* 
administration  to  a  virtual  halt  In  Cabo  Del- 
gado and  Nlassa  and  to  have  eatabllahed 
military  bases,  a  scratch  administrative  serv- 
ice, bush  hosplt&U  and  schools  of  lU  own. 

Prellmo  now  carries  out  80  per  cent  of  lu 
military  training  Inside  the  country  inslend 
of  in  Tanzania,  Algeria  and  Egypt.  Only  of- 
ficers and  others  requiring  specialist  training 
are  still  sent  abroad. 

About  2.SOO.000  of  Monxambtque's  esti- 
mated seven  mllfion  inhabitants — &0.000  of 
them  Pwtugueae— live  in  Cabo  Delgado  prov- 
ince. The  other  province  which  the  rebels 
claim  to  control— Nlassa,  which  abuts  on 
Lake  Malawi— stretches  acroas  300  miles  It 
takea  Prellmo  soldiers  16-20  days  to  wnlk 
from  their  northern  to  their  southern  bases 
Supplies  are  a  major  problem.  All  equip- 
ment has  to  be  carried  by  hand.  Road 
transport  is  out  of  the  question  becauae  the 
Portugueae  patrol  the  main  roads.  They  use 
helicopters  and  aircraft  to  apot  movement 
on  the  ground. 

Prellmo  faces  the  added  problem  of  supply- 
ing basic  requirements  such  aa  salt  and 
clothing,  to  peasanu  In  the  liberated  areas. 
Many  of  the  Portugueae  and  Asian  stores 
have  cloaed  down.  But  there  are  about  3.000 
Portuguese  farmers  and  traders  In  the  terri- 
tory controlled  by  Prellmo.  They  have  been 
told  they  can  stay  provided  they  do  not  be- 
tray Prellmo  acUvitlea  to  tbe  Army. 

A  doaen  Portugueae  traders  and  farmers 
have  crcMsed  into  Tanzania,  under  Prellnio 
escort,  rather  tkan  return  to  Portugal.  Ar- 
rangements are  now  being  made  for  them 
to  emigrate  to  countries  of  their  choice. 
Their  preference  appears  to  be  Canada. 

About  70  soldier*  are  reported  to  have  de- 
fected from  the  Portuguese  forces  to  dste. 
One  defector.  Joae  Inacio  Blspo  Catarlno  ( No. 
2178/64)  said  that  during  the  17  months  he 
was  In  Muedahe  he  was  caught  in  13  am- 
bushes. On  bis  arrival  In  Tanzania,  he  said: 
"I  cannot  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Portuguese, 
because  I  know  what  they  are  doing  is 
wrong." 

Portugueae  mlUtary  defectors  are  offered 
the  alternative  of  going  to  Algeria  to  Join  the 
Portuguese  Opposition  forces  baaed  there  or 
of  seeking  political  asylum.  Tbe  first  group 
of  Tolunteers  for  Algeria  left  Dar  es  Salaam 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Dr  Mondlane  sayt:  "We  are  at  war  only  be- 
cause our  attempts  to  have  the  future  of 
Mozambique  settled  by  discussions  through 
the  United  Natlona  were  rejected  by  tbe 
Portuguese.  We  worked  for  two  years  to  get 
negotiations  going  before  finally  taking  up 
arms.  We  are  fighting  against  a  political 
system,  not  against  the  Portugueae.  Our 
people  have  strict  Instructions  not  to  harm 
people  of  any  race  unless  they  are  soldiers 
or  informers." 

Recently,  when  a  Catholic  churchman  dis- 
appeared from  Nlassa  province,  tbe  Portu- 
guese said  he  bad  been  the  victim  of  canni- 
bals. To  counter  this  particular  example  of 
Portuguese  propaganda.  Prellmo  helped  a 
Portuguese  canon,  the  secretary  of  the  Bishop 
of  Nlassa.  to  walk  acroas  rebel  territory  as 
far  as  Tanzania  to  enable  him  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  that  the  missing  person  was 
safe.  The  canon  was  then  allowed  to  travel 
home  by  aea. 

Portugueae  {ffopaganda  Is  concerned  to 
show  that  the  rebellion  la  confined  to  the 
Makonde  trlbea.  They  have  many  cradl- 
tloTuU  enemies  among  the  other  trlbea 
Budardo  Mondlane  aeeks  to  refute  this  "di- 
vide and  rule"  policy  by  pointing  out  that 
only  half  the  fighUng  force  in  Cabo  Delgado 
belongs  to  tbe  Makonde  tribes. 
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TrtbaJlim.  liowever.  U  ■  t«ctor  In  Oie  iltu- 
-Uon  FreUmo'j  Cantrml  CommlttM.  »t  lU 
mMtlng  in  October  19M.  -TehementlT  o<m- 
demnwl  the  tnbillaUc  ten<J«niaM  shown  Dy 
«an»  comrm<lM  In  tlMlr  IuncUon«." 

Anottasr  ot  the  OntrU  commltMei  crttl- 
idKn»  WM  dlr«t»d  a««lnn  "tbt  tammcf 
wblch  exuu  among  mui;  m»le  memben  •?»- 
tcmaUcallT  to  crxcluda  wom«n  from  the  du- 
co»*on  ot  problMM  rel»«»l  to  the  Rtvolu- 

nntU  the  middle  ot  1086.  the  Bghtlng  In- 
tlde  Moiemblque  wae  largely  confined  to 
unbUBhlng  Portugueee  admlnl.tx«lor«  and 
troope  Although  the  ambush  la  atiU  an  Im- 
portant part  ol  Prellmoa  operatlona.  It  now 
leeU  strong  enough  to  engage  In  compan} 
uMon.  committing  between  86-150  men  to  a 
■Ingle  engagement. 

"But "  saya  Mondlane.  "we  don't  h*»e  the 
arms  to  match  the  Portugueee.  They  would 
Uke  tls  to  engage  In  large-scale  combat  with 
them.  But  we  naturaUy  aeold  this  kind  ol 
flghUng."  ,   ,    „ 

The  anna  used  by  FreUmo  are  mainly  Rus- 
sian. Chlneee  and  Caech.  "We  would  dearly 
love  to  use  Amertcan.  British  and  Belgian 
weapons  aa  well,  but  (miortunately  these  are 
not  available  to  us — only  to  the  Portuguese. 

DCNXKD     AID     BT     THX     WX»r 

Replying  to  an  allegation  that  Frellmo 
U  anU-West«m  because  It  depends  so  largely 
on  Communist  help.  Mondlane  explodes: 
-What  are  we  supposed  to  do  It.  sport  trom 
the  Atncans.  only  the  Communists  will  train 
and  arm  us?  It  apparently  was  all  right  tor 
the  West  to  ally  Itsell  with  the  Communists 
against  the  PmscUU.  but.  when  we  are  de- 
nied Western  aid.  we  are  apparenUy  expected 
to  do  without  Communist  aid  as  welL  We 
need  the  support  ot  China  and  Russia  be- 
cause they  are  sympathetic  to  us  and  hate 
no  connections  with  the  Portugueee. 

"As  tor  the  suggeatlon  that  we  are  tele- 
guided  by  Moscow  and  Peking  becauae  we 
accept  their  aid,  the  answer  Is  that  those 
who  know  FreUmo  know  that  this  u  simply 
not  true.  Let  the  West  offer  to  help  u«.  and 
then  they  can  test  whether  or  not  we  are 
truly  non-aligned." 

What  of  the  allegation  made  by  some  west- 
ern diplomats  that  Mondlane  hlmselt  is  be- 
ing tised  by  Communist  sympathisers  who, 
when  the  time  Is  right,  will  simply  push  him 
out?  Mondlane  laughs.  "This  la  simply 
nonsense.  There  may  be  some  CommunUts 
in  Frellmo.  but  they  are  Irreleyant.  What 
mattera  Is  whether  they  arc  good  national- 
ists." 

He  polnU  out  that  although  the  West  pro- 
vides no  military  old  to  Frellmo.  there  are 
"all  sorU  ot  tunds  In  the  West"  raised  by  vol- 
untary groups  tor  organisations  like  Frellmo. 
Frellmo's  organisation  operates  partly  In 
Moeamblque  and  partly  In  Tanaanla  The 
High  Command  la  largely  Inside  Mogamblque. 
"Already."  says  Mondlane.  "we  poeaeae  an 
army  lai|«  than  that  of  most  African 
States." 

Mondlane  and  tour  of  his  aenlor  ofBclaU 
operaU  tmm  a  few  poky  olBcea  In  Dar  ee 
Salaam.  But  all  their  other  olScefi — dealing 
with  education,  social  welfare  and  health — 
are  scattered  throughout  lowna  In  southern 
Tanzania,  dose  to  the  Moaamblque  fronUer. 
Seriously  wounded  soldiers  and  clvulana 
trom  the  rebel-held  territory  are  brought  to 
Prellmo'a  own  hospital  In  Dar  ea  Salaam, 
which  U  run  by  two  Portugueee  doctors,  Mr. 
and  Mia.  Martina. 

In  I>aj  ea  Salaam,  too.  there  la  the  Moeam- 
blque Institute's  teaching  and  teacher-train- 
ing centre,  stalled  partly  by  Americans.  It 
has  a  planned  programme  tor  producing  Mo- 
Eamblque  university  graduates— 30  In  19«7. 
30  In  1»«8,  60  In  IBW  Aa  the  atudenta 
qualUy,  they  are  absorbed  Into  the  organisa- 
tional structure  of  FreUmo. 

"The  aim  of  our  movement,"  Mondlane 
saya.  "la  not  simply  to  wage  a  revoluUonary 
struggle,  but  to  convert  Frellmo  Into  an  In- 


■UtutloD  which  wUl  pioceaslvely  take  ot« 
the  government  of  the  country  aa  we  Ub- 
erats  new  parte.  We  are  concerned  with 
building  up  a  unified  pollUcal  system  ss  weU 
aa  creating  a  fighting  army.  .  .  We  are 
realistic  enough  to  know  that  it  may  take  a 
very  long  time  before  the  Portuguese  can  be 
driven  from  Moeamblque. 

"But  there  U  a  growing  unity  of  purpose 
among  the  Moaamblcans  themselves.  Once 
they  were  vrtUlng  to  rely  on  the  Atrlcaa 
States,  the  UN  and  others. .  Now  they  have 
leamt  to  help  themselves.  Thla  la  a  great 
atep  forward.    We  are  on  our  way  to  victory. 


FroB  la  UakBowa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAUFOaMl* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8. 1967 
Mr.  WALDIE.    ^.  Speaker,  I  recently 


received  a  letter  Trom  the  mother  of  a 
20-year-old  marine  now  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. She  included  in  her  letter,  a  poem 
written  by  this  valiant  young  man  that  is 
an  extremely  moving,  and  touching  mes- 
sage of  thoughts  that  must  be  In  the 
mlnda  of  most  of  our  young  men  bearing 
the  difficult  burden  of  our  Nation's  policy 
In  that  terrible  conflict. 

This  marine's  mother  described  her 
son's  poem  beauUfuliy  aa,  "The  oulct 
dedication  and  acceptance  of  duty  In- 
herent In  this  compassionate  little  verse 
Is  typical  of  the  character  and  courage  of 
our  men  in  Vietnam.  Siu-ely  we  can  do 
no  less  than  back  them  up  In  every  way 
possible."  , 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  this  young  man  s 
po^n  In  the  Record: 

PMOM     AK    UKKKOWK 

(By  Cpl.  Bruce  E.  Taylor,  VS.  Marine  Corps) 
I  know  we've  never  met.  what**  mors 

I'm  glad  that  I'm  unknown. 
It's  beat  thai  you  dont  know  Ui»t  I'm 

Ten  tbous&nd  miles  from  home. 
Por  U  you  did.  then  cbaoces  are. 

Tou^l  lie  awake  at  nl^tit. 
And  worry  through  thoae  long  dark  houra. 

WbUe  I  must  go  and  Agbt. 
So  Bleep  eecurely.  lucky  one. 

Night  hold*  no  feare  for  you. 
And  aa  you  rest  In  oomlort 

I  will  do  what  Z  must  do. 
The  Ule  I  lead  is  Oiled  with  pain. 

And  fear  and  sweot  and  atxrcm. 
Each  day  I  face  the  knowledge  that. 

I  may  have  no  tomorrow. 
That's  a  thought  that's  hard  to  live  with. 

Day  after  day.  after  day. 
Por  I've  left  all  that  I  love. 

And  I've  come  auch  a  long,  long  way. 
Yet  I've  seen  friends  fall,  who  came  «■  far 

And  left  as  much  behind. 
They've  earned  your  pride,  but  they'd  rather 
have 
The  Joy  you"U  someday  find. 
Thanks  for  reading  this,  my  friend. 

Though  I  doot  know  your  name. 
Perhaps  because  I've  come  so  far. 
Your   son   won't  do  the   same. 
You  may  wonder  why  I've  written — 

Bomeone  you  never  knew — 
On  behalf  of  those  wboll  die  tonight. 

I've  a  favor  to  aak  of  you. 
Try  to  find  the  time  tonight 

To  say  In  a  quiet  tone, 
A  few  soft  words,  not  much  to  ask. 
A  prayer  for  one  unknown. 


Pmce  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMAKKS 

or 

HON.  UJCIEN  N.  NEDZl 

or  icicmauB 
IM  THE  HOttBX  OF  BBPRBaEh'l'Allvto 

Wednesday.  March  I,  Itt? 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  attend  ceremonies 
In  which  B  student  from  Orosse  Point. 
Mich.,  presented  a  check  for  »1,000  to 
Peace  Corps  Director  Jack  Vaughn  to 
help  build  a  school  In  Tanzania.  The 
young  man.  Stu  Dykstra,  and  his  fellow 
students  had  raised  this  amount  by  sell- 
ing among  other  things,  bagels.  And 
because  of  their  efforts  90  African  chil- 
dren will  have  a  chance  to  be  educated. 
President  Johnson  has  asked  for  1.000 
X3S.  schools  to  sponsor  similar  school 
partnership  projects.  In  this  program 
the  people  of  developing  nations  promise 
to  provide  land,  labor,  and  teachers  for 
new  schools.  The  money  raised  by 
American  schoolchildren  pays  only  for 
construcUon  materials;  then  Peace  Corpa 
volunteers  help  show  the  people  how  to 
build  the  structures. 

The  Peace  Corps  celebrates  Its  sixth 
birthday  this  month.  Syndicated  Col- 
umnist Ruth  Montgomery  has  pointed 
up  Its  successes  and,  under  unanimous 
consent,   I    include    her    views    In    the 

Becobs  : 

(By  Ruth  Montgomeryl 
VfMSHWoTOM.— The  ntce  Corp,  u  altering 
lU  tbrust.  After  tvt  highly  sucCMSful  years 
during  which  its  principal  aim  hM  >»en  th» 
educstlon  ot  llllMrates  m  onaerUeyiloped  na- 
tions, the  agency  will  now  einphaal«  the 
production  of  food- 

And  although  retrenchment  la  the  order  of 
the  day  In  moel  government  departments, 
the  Peace  Corpa  hopefully  eeeka  to  expand 
trom  62  to  80  countries,  through  a  requested 
budget  Increaae  of  •13.000.000. 

The  shut  In  emphasia  1»  grim  recognition 
of  the  facta  of  mid-century  Ufa.  Hunger  la 
stalking  the  world,  ac  Earth's  populaUon  con- 
tlnuee  to  apu^l  despite  aroused  effcrta  to 
encourage  birth  ctHitrol. 

Thua  the  corpa  l>  shopping  for  agricultural 
aWlallau  who  can  teacb  naUvea  how  to  dig 
wella  ungate  arid  land,  grow  new  crops,  raise 
chickens.  Hght  oalUe  dlaeaaee.  and  organise 
farm  cooperatives  to  distribute  food. 

The  Peace  Corpa.  which  recruits  more  col- 
]gM  graduates  than  any  other  non-mUltary 
■im  of  goTsniment.  hopes  to  enlist  10.600 
new  TCluntaen  durmg  the  coming  Bacal  year. 
Thla  would  bring  the  total  to  19,340,  nearly 
double  the  number  of  corpemen  two  yean 
ago. 

The  Peace  Corps'  Impact  abroad  has  been 
Mttle  abort  of  phenomenal.  Since  Its  cau- 
tious launching  by  President  Kennedy  In 
J»ei.  the  fledgling  agency  has  InapUed  scene 
two  docen  other  nations  to  establish  Imita- 
tive Peace  Corpa  of  their  own. 

So  masslTe  hss  the  multl-nsUon  effort  be- 
come that  there  Is  now  an  IntemaUonal  sec- 
retariat m  Waahmgton.  and  a  full-fledged 
conference  wUI  convene  at  New  Delhi  In 
March  to  exchange  Ideas  and  swap  technical 
know-how. 

Jack  H.  Vaughn,  who  took  over  aa  Peace 
Corps  administrator  from  JFK's  brother-in- 
law.  Sargent  Shrlver.  a  year  ago.  la  station- 
ing more  of  hU  permanent  itaS  abroad,  to 
"tighten  up"  the  overseas  operation. 

During  the  first  year  o*  operatloo.  sia^ 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  cost  taxpayers  $6,000. 
but  this  has  steadily  deereaasd  until  the 
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ipproxUMW  CMt  U  now  •'7.400  eKh.  Ai  In 
tne  b«tmiilii«.  ToluntMn  are  given  muster- 
ingout  p»y  at  onlj  tTS  a  month,  alter  com- 
pleting ttieir  two-year  hitch:  jet  the  lo- 
called  Tolunteer  generation  h«»  eagerly 
sought  the  opportunity  for  overaeaa  aervlce. 
The  largeat  PC  contingent,  one  thouaand 
•trong.  la  In  mala.  Becauae  ot  that  natlona 
gargantuan  food  crlala  It  la  being  expanded 
to  leOO.  wltn  moat  of  the  yolunteera  worUng 
at  the  Tillage  le»el  to  Increaae  food  produc- 
tion and  teach  nutrition. 

Deiplte  the  changed  emphaau.  education 
wUl  continue  to  play  an  Important  role, 
sue*  Ita  InoepUon  the  corpa  haa  achooled 
tralneea  In  a  total  of  8a  languagea  and  dla- 
lecta,  23  of  which  had  never  prevloualy  been 
taught  here.  Among  theae  are  Ewe.  Pang. 
Krio.  Wolof .  and  UUthl. 

One  of  the  moat  Interesting  new  gambtta 
of  the  corpa  la  the  achool-to-achool  program. 
Ita  ImmedUte  goal  la  to  pereuade  400  Ameri- 
can Bchoola  to  underwTlU  a  like  number  of 
new  achoolhouaea  in  M  developing  natlona. 
at  a  coat  of  gl.ooo  each. 

Tansanla  alone  requlrea  50  such  buUdlnga. 
and  mchlgan  haa  offered  to  take  on  tha« 
ooontry  aa  lu  particular  project.  Oov. 
Oeorge  Bomney  kicked  off  the  drive  there 
Jan  3  and  more  than  HO.OOO  of  the  »SO.000 
haa  already  been  raUed.  with  high  ichool 
atudenta  donating  their  eitracurrlcular  In- 
come from  inch  chorea  aa  waahlng  cara  and 
Bklnnlng  deer  for  huntera. 

To  qualify  for  the  $1,000  gift,  a  native  vil- 
lage muat  agree  to  provide  a  teacher,  donate 
land  for  the  site,  and  turnlah  the  phyalcal 
labor  to  erect  the  buUdlng.  The  VS.  money 
covera  only  eonatructlon  materials,  and  the 
Peace  Oorpa  provldea  the  supervlalon  Would 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  could  match 
thla  In  economy  and  Ideallam  I 


home  about  some  of  Uie  Federal  spending 
programs  Is  clearly  stated  In  an  editorial 
Jrom  the  Dyersburg  Mirror  of  Dyersburg, 
Tenn.  I  Include  the  editorial  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks  and  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues.   Th'!  editorial  follows : 

"OakAT  Bocarr"  SnotrLS  EcoNoutzx: 

Nu  OM  Btntrax 
It  scarcely  needa  to  be  said  that  no  one 
likes  to  have  their  taxes  raised  whether  they 
be  city,  county,  atate  or  Federal  taxes.  A  tax 
hike  or  even  talk  of  a  tax  hike  Immediately 
produces  squawks  from  the  taxpayer  So 
we'd  like  to  do  some  "squawking"  of  our 
own— both  as  an  Individual  taxpayer  and  as 
a  stockholder  In  the  corporation  which  pub- 
llshw  The  Dyersburg  Mirror. 

LBJ's  proposal  10  add  a  alx  per  cent  surtax 
on  the  Income  tax  paid  by  corporauona  and 
alao  by  Individuals  earning^  over  93.000  a 
year  draws  both  our  anger  and  our  Indigna- 
tion. 

The  reaaon  we're  particularly  Incensed  u 
that  we  are  fighting  a  eoatly  war  In  Vietnam. 
If  the  tax  hike  was  Just  for  Uie  purpose  of 
taking  all  neceseary  steps  to  win  that  war 
and  get  out  of  Vietnam,  we  would  not  be 
BO  opposed  to  Johnson's  proposed  surtax. 

The  reason  were  mad  Is  that  the  Prealdent 
U  trying  to  fight  a  costly  war  In  Vietnam 
and.  at  the  same  time,  continue  a  lot  of 
high-priced  social  programs  here  at  home. 
It  take*  no  economic  expert  to  figure  out  that 
we  Just  can't  afford  both  at  the  same  timet 
Before  tn  would  pay  more  taxes  with  any 
wUllngness,  we'd  like  to  see  LBJ  and  the 
DOth  Congress  make  severe  cutbacks  on  the 
Oreat  Socletya  Anti-Poverty  program  and 
other  almllar  F*deral  programa  and  also  to 
cut  the  waste  out  of  the  programs  once 
they're  cat  back. 

For  one  thing,  we're  tired  of  being  taxed 
ao  that  government  can  subsidize   lllegltl- 
The  women   who  continue   to  have 


too  many  "hand  outs-  to  too  many  with  too 
little  watchfulness  of  these  programs  and  too 
much  waste. 

One  of  Webster's  definitions  of  a  drone  Is 
"an  Idler  who  Uvea  by  the  work  of  others" 

We're  tired  of  working  and  being  taxed 
and  taxed  so  that  the  drone  can  Idle  while 
we  work  to  support  hUn. 

No.  Mr,  President,  you  have  no  right  to  ask 
the  American  working  people  to  pay  mors 
taxea  until  you  do  some  extensive  surgery 
on  many  wasteful  or  unnecessary  Federal 
programa  I 


Seatk  Africa  Stud*  Up  for  Asti- 
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EXTENSIOl}  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  ix)tnBUNS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednaday.  March  I,  19$7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  few 
bona  Ode  nations  on  the  African  con- 
tinent that  Is  still  willing  to  speak  out 
against  communism.  This  country  has 
leaned  over  backwards  to  demonstrate 
her  friendship  for  the  United  States, 
despite  times  when  our  policy  makes  peo- 
ple act  like  a  "dilomatlc  bull  in  a  china 
shop"  in  our  relations  toward  her. 

The  unprecedented  and  controversial 
policy  regarding  the  carrier  Franklin  D 
Rooteoelt  Is  an  example  of  such  action 
To  present  the  other  side  ot  this  bridge- 
wrecking  incident.  I  am  inserting  an 
article  from  the  South  African  Digest  of 


D.       ROOBEVXLT"       SWD       "SWORD 
No    COHOmONS    ATTACHXn 


macy. 

.         u      1   J      Illegitimate  baby  after  lUeglOmate  baby  and _ 

Hard  Look  at  Federal  SpeadiBf  Needed     receive  an  additional  check  from  the  govern-     February  24.  19«7.  tor  the  Members  to 

ment  after  each  new  arrival  get  no  sympathy  read 
from  us.  Of  course,  the  welfare  officlala  aak. 
"Why  make  the  child  pay  for  the  mother's 
mistake?"  Our  answer  Is.  "Why  make  OS 
pay  for  the  mother's  mistake?  "  If  you  look 
at  It  one  way.  the  Federal  government  U 
encouraging  sin  and  Increased  Illegitimacy  by 
such  a  program. 

And  to  conunue  the  Hat  of  programs  that 
need  sharp  checks  put  on  them,  what  about 
the  people  who  are  offered  work  and  a  Job 
and  won't  take  It  becauae.  "They'll  cut  off 
my  welfare  check  l"T 

Fruit  can  rot  on  the  ground  In  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  8. 1967 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  PTesldent  sends  down  ntunerous  mes- 
fiases  calling  for  new  Great  Society  pro- 

gr&ms  and  expansion  of  old  ones,  me     ^  piorida  but  you  can'l  get  them  to  iccepi 
American  people  are  asking.  "Where  are     ^^  ^^^^  ^  pteking  fruit, 
the  promised  economies?"  we  know  of  one  amiutng  yet  disgusting 

Congnas  la  going  to  have  to  face  up  to     example  of  wbat  some  of  thew  Pf^p"™^*^ 


Its  tespoQfiibility  by  aerving  notice  on  the 
administration  there  will  be  no  more  tax 
Incxvases  until  there  Is  concrete  evidence 


breeding.  A  mui  wa«  eent  to  il  local  firm 
who  had  BAked  for  an  unskilled  laborer.  The 
foreman  told  the  man  th*.t  the  flr»t  thing  he 
wanted  him  to  do  was  to  load  a  wheelbarrow 


"PaANKUK 

Kkot" 

In  Ch*  Town  this  we«k  the  South  Afri- 
can Prime  Mlnlat«r  stated  that  no  condllioiis 
were  attached  by  the  Government  when  the 
United  SUtes  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D. 
RooMCvelt  received  pennlaslon  to  dock  in 
Table  Bay  early  in  February.  When  the  U  S 
misalle  tracking  ahlp  Suwrd  Knot  waa  later 
given  permission  to  dock  at  Durban  there 
waa  only  one  condition:  the  crew  should  be 
allowed  to  go  ashore. 

on  February  4  the  Franklin  D.  Rooscicit 
called  at  Cape  Town  to  refuel  on  itt  return 
home  from  the  Far  East,  tn  tpite  of  elab- 
orate arrangrrrienta  involving  both  sides,  the 
crew  learnt  on  arrival  that  they  trould  not 
be  altoioed  ahore  leave.  The  Sword  Knot 
waited  for  »ome  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Dur- 
ban for  permission  to  dock  after  the  Souin 


the  President  Intends  to  make  some  effort     JJJ^"J^j„,  ^^^^   t^jt   had   been   piled   up      African    Government    had    given    approva^ 


to  cut  spending  and  move  toward  a  bal-  ^^  ^„  ,j  ^  another  sjxjt  and  dump  it 

anoed  budget.     Unless  this  la  done  the  ,j^,  ^^^  looked  at  the  wheelbarrow  like  he'd 

people  are  being  misled  Into  believing  „„„,.  ,„„  one  before  then  looked  at  the 

that  we  are  Uvlng  In  an  age  ot  unprece  -  -       '"     '"    --'•    —-'•'—    "" 


dented  prosperity.  The  average  working 
family  In  America  Is  not  better  oB  Just 
because  it  lias  more  dollars  In  its  pocket 
when  those  dollars  are  steadily  losing 
their  buying  power  through  Inflation. 

Our  first  duty,  It  seems  to  me,  la  to 
guard  the  spending  of  the  peoples'  money 
In  order  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar. This  takes  discipline,  a  virtue.  I  am 
afraid.  thla  administration  lacks. 
Therefore,  it  1»  up  to  Congress,  the  direct 


foreman    and    said.    "X    ain't    puahlng 
damned  wheelbarrow !"  and  walked  off. 

We  know  of  nxunerous  examples  of  busl> 
neesmen  here  who  need  people  to  work  at 
various  Jobs  but  they  Just  cant  find  anyone 
to  work  or.  If  they  do  And  them,  they  com- 
plain. "They're  not  worth  having.  People 
Just  don't  seem  to  want  to  work  anymore 
and.  when  they  do  work,  they  take  no  pride 
In  their  work." 

This  U  only  too  true  both  In  Dyer  county 
and  throughout  our  nation  today.  The 
great  American  qualities  of  Indlrldual  Initia- 
tive, a  willingness  to  work  and  to  work  hard- 


representatives  of  the  people  to  put  tne  ^^^  qualities  are  being  aapped  from  too 

brakes  on  nonessential  and  unnecessary  niany  Americana  today.    The  leech  sucking 

Federal  spending.  the  Ufe  and  initiative  out  of  many  la  our 

Some  of  the  feeling  of  the  folks  b«Sk  aprawllng  F»deral  government  that  is  giving 


The  Sword  Knot  woj  erentuallv  diuertrd  I'l 
M&mboia  by  the  VS.  Authorities. 

Addressing  a  Cape  Town  audience,  the 
Prime  MlnUter.  Mr.  B.  J.  Vorster  said  that 
South  Africa  had  an  appreciation  for  the 
stand  Prealdent  Johnson  and  the  United 
Btatea  were  taking  In  Vietnam.  When  the 
US.  aircraft  carrier  FrankUn  D.  Jlooieiell 
came  to  Cape  Town  the  people  were  prepared 
to  ahow  their  appreciation  for  those  who 
had  faced  the  perlU  of  war  in  that  sphere 
iiosrrTai.rTT 

Seldom  before  hsd  there  been  such  spon- 
taneoua  actions  of  genuine  appreciation  and 
hospitality  as  had  been  ahown  to  the  offl- 
ceni  and  crew  of  the  Franklin  D.  RooievrU 
by  all  sections  of  the  population  In  the  Cape 
Peninsula,  Mr.  Vorster  said. 

Although  the  South  African  govertiment 
had  given  permlsalon  for  the  carrier  to  dock 


without  any  condlUona  attached,  the  oOeen 
and  crew  had  not  been  aUowed  to  accept  the 
BospltaUty  of  the  people  ot  Cape  Town.  So 
far  nobody  knew  who  was  responsible  for  un- 
doing what  top  level  service  men  on  both 
ides  had  worked  out  in  detail.  Perhaps  some 
ume   somebody   would   clear   It   up   even   If 

only  lor  the  sake  ot  the  record.  

The  other  had  been  the  case  ot  the  Suwd 
ifnor  There  too.  permission  to  dock  at  Dur- 
ban had  been  given,  but  the  ship  had  not 
nut  into  port.  The  only  condition  that  had 
Seen  stipulated  In  the  case  of  the  Suwrd 
Knot  was  that  the  crew  ahould  be  allowed 
to  go  aahora.  The  reason  for  this  condition 
was  that  hs  did  not  want  the  crew,  both 
White  and  Negio.  to  think  that  South  Africa 
did  not  want  tbam  aahore. 


HTraSAIfTTAkXAK 

"From  a  purely  humanitarian  angle  I  can- 
not allow  people  to  be  cooped  up  In  a  ahlp 
for  days  and  days",  the  Prune  MlnUter  said 
"I  consider  It  an  Insult  to  my  country  and 
mv  peoplea." 

Of  the  future,  the  Prime  Mlnlater  aald. 
"The  baU  U  entirely  In  the  United  States 
court. 

"I  can  only  play  It  the  way  they  serve 
It— If  they  serve  It  at  all. 

"We  are  friends  and  we  have  been  so  over 
the  years  In  spite  of  differences  In  domesUc 
poUcy.  We  have  never  considered  differences 
In  domesUc  policy  as  a  bar  to  friendly  co- 
operaUon.  We  have  never  ssked  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  to  subscribe  to 
our  policy — not  even  to  understand  It.  We 
have  always  only  eipected  credit— that  we 
are  honest  and  sMcere  In  trying  to  solve  otu' 
problem— the  colour  problem,"  Mr.  Vorster 
said. 

"We  look  upon  the  United  autes  and  ac- 
cept her  as  leader  of  the  free  world.  We 
stand  aa  close  to  her  as  honour  will  permit. 
We  have  appreciation  for  any  country  which 
sunds  up  to  the  Communists.  We  know 
what  It  la  to  be  threatened.  We  have  ap- 
preciation for  the  stand  that  President  John- 
son and  the  United  States  are  taking  In 
Vietnam." 

"What  happened  on  the  8A.  coast  belongs 
to  history.  The  men  of  the  Franklin  D. 
RooseveU  were  disallowed  the  hospltaUty  of 
our  people — but  not  by  us." 

pazvtous  VISITS 
The  Prime  Minister  said  that  since  April 
IMS  there  had  been  nine  vlslu  to  South 
Africa  by  missile  tracking  ships.  Including 
two  from  the  Stoonf  Jfnof — one  recently. 
There  had  been  no  trouble  and  nobody's 
feelings  were  hurt. 

"Nobody  waa  embarrassed  and  nobody  was 
Insulted.  No  condlUons  were  laid  down." 
An  Associated  Press  report  from  Waahlng- 
ton  had  suggested  that  In  the  case  of  the 
third  visit  of  the  Smord  Itnof.  permission 
had  been  granted  for  the  ahlp  to  dock,  pro- 
vided the  laws  ot  the  country  srere  observed 
by  the  crew.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that 
no  such  condition  was  laid  down  and  the 
reason  for  this  wss  obvious. 

"No  decent  host  lays  down  such  a  condi- 
tion to  a  decent  gueet.  In  view  of  past  ex- 
perience It  was  not  necessary  to  do  ao." 


Sharply  revised  earlier  predictions  of 
beef  cattle  numbers.  .Previous  esti- 
mates had  Indicated  that  a  decline  In 
beef  output  was  the  trend,  but  actual 
census  figures  have  revealed  that  the 
estimates  missed  the  mark  by  more  than 
3  mUlion  head  of  beef  which  were  not 
included  in  the  past  5  year's  catUe  num- 
ber estimates. 

The  results  in  the  marketplace  have, 
of  course,  been  very  disruptive.  This 
departmental  error  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  price  skid  in  feeder  catUe 
In  the  Dakota  markets  during  recent 
weeks  and  price  drops  from  around  the 
country  have  been  reported  In  the  wake 
of  this  USDA  error. 

The  livestock  industry  Is  very  depen- 
dent upon  accurate  statistics  from  the 
Department,  and  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  And  out  where  the  estimates 
went  wrong  and  where  they  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  Department  must  carry  out  a 
complete  and  thorough  inquiry  into  this 
mistake.  Congress  must  demand  that 
a  top-to-bottom  investigation  be  made 
to  avoid  this  type  of  error  in  the  future. 
The  Department  should  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  its  reporting  and  estimating 
techniques  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
in  tune  with  the  times.  The  current 
polling  method  may  well  be  outdated  in 
this  day  of  fewer  units  with  larger  pro- 
duction per  unit  and  marketings  of  fed 
cattle  at  an  earlier  age. 

Whatever  the  cause  behind  the  mis- 
take, the  Department  must  spare  no  ef- 
fort in  determining  where  ita  methodi 
are  incorrect  and  promptly  make  tlie 
appropriate  adjustments. 


Rcaarks  of  Dr.  Leonard  CotcU*  Upea 
AcceptaKc  of  tbe  Merttocioai  Service 
Medal  of  the  DepartmeBl  of  State  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  EEMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or   NSW    TOBX 
m  THI  BOUSE  OP  BKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Wednetdav,  March  I.  19S7 


Iaveiti(atioH  Needed  ia  Africullare 
Reportiax  Metltods 

EXTENSION  OF  REUABKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or    BODTS    DSKOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPKESBHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  S,  J9{7 

Mr.  BBIRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture   In    Januair 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
State  of  New  York  awarded  a  Meritori- 
ous Service  Award  to  Dr.  I*on»rd 
Covello.  teacher  and  principal  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  High  School,  in  the  East 
Harlem  section  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Covello's  record  of  distinguished 
service  is  a  long  one.  but  he  himself  al- 
ways placed  great  emphasis  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  his  school  and  the  com- 
munity which  It  served.  Dnder  his  lead- 
ership. Benjamin  Franklin  High  School 
played  a  great  part  in  East  Harlem's  Ufe. 
with  respect  to  both  the  Italian  arid 
Puerto  Rlcan  communities. 

Dr.  Covello's  record  of  success  ante- 
dates the  recent  triumph  of  warped  soci- 
ology, in  the  limpid  lexicon  of  which  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
school  district  are  now  termed  "de- 
prived." In  the  old  days,  nobody  told 
the  kids  that  they  were  "deprived."  The 
kids  were  Just  told  to  work.    As  an  ex- 


pupU  of  another  school  In  the  "UtUe 
Italy"  section  of  the  Bronx.  I  know  this 
for  a  fact.  It  Is  too  bad  that  the  VS. 
Offlce  of  Education  has  chosen  to  de- 
emphaslxe  Ixwtstrap  Improvement  in 
favor  of  a  sociologically  faulty  emphasis 
on  artlflcial  environmental  situations. 
Our  schools  will  oome  to  regret  the  new 
sociology.  ,  .. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Covello  on  the 
above-mentioned  occasion  follow: 
RXMMSS  or  Da.  Laoniaii  Covrixo  UroK 
AccrrrsNcs  or  ths  Misnoalona  Saanci 
Medal  or  ths  DrPASTMENT  or  Statt  or  THk 
SiATs  or  Nrw  Tosit— PaiamTAHOn  or  Tm 

M^ttOBlOTTS    SsaVlCS  AWASD  BT   HOM.   JO«N 

p    LoMDczo,   SacarTAST    or   Stats,    State 

or  Ntw  Toaic.  at  ihi  Bimjaiiiw  F»AMKl.n< 

HlOH    ScHoot.    East    Haei.m.    New    To«k 

CiTT.  DccxscBia  14.  196e 

Judge  Lomenio.  I  want  to  erpreaa  my  deep 
deep  appreciation  to  you  as  Secietary  of  the 
Department  of  SUte  of  the  Bute  of  New 
York,  for  having  conferred  on  me.  thla  very 
high  honor. 

May  I  accept  this  award  not  only  aa  a 
tribute  to  myself,  but  as  a  tribute  to  my 
colleagues  and  co-workers — teachers,  parents. 
East  Harlem  Socletlee  and  Organliatlons.  and 
my  former  students  whose  cooperative  effons 
made  possible  whatever  was  achieved. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreclaUon  to  those 
who  hsve  spoken  here  tonight  and  to  the 
organlaiatlona  which  they  repreaent  and 
which  have  sponsored  this  community 
event— the  East  Harlem  Olvlo  Association 
and  Ita  President.  Ugo  Perel;  the  InsUtuto  de 
Puerto  Rico  and  Its  Prealdent  Luis  Quero 
Chlesa:  the  East  Harlem  CouncU  for  Com- 
munity Planning  and  lU  Chairman.  Carl 
Flemlster.  and  the  MlgraUon  Dlvlalon  of  the 
Commonwealth  ot  Puerto  Bloo  and  Itt  Na- 
tional Director.  Joseph  Monserrat.  Franklin 
*39 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  thoae  who  are 
honoruig  me  with  their  presence   here   to- 

"'Ipiclal  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  RIU  Ool- 
Uns,  AasHUnt  Secretary  ot  8»te  for  the 
State  ot  New  York,  and  to  Lulsa  ^Jnt"" 
feature  writer  and  columnUt  for  B  Dlarlo, 
for  their  help  In  planning  thla  program. 

You  can  weU  understand  how  graUfylng 
It  U  for  me  to  be  receiving  this  award  In  the 
school  and  In  the  cojnmunlty  which  has 
meant  and  means  so  much  to  me. 

Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  in  East 
Harlem  was  organlMd  In  June  1934,  during 
the  Great  Depresalon— «  disaster  which 
ahook  the  nation  to  Its  very  foundations.  It 
was  a  period  ot  tears  and  doubts  and  ques- 
Uons  about  every  aspect  of  our  American  way 
of  Uie.  Searching  queatlons  were  raised  as 
to  the  role  ot  the  pubUc  school  In  our  Ameri- 
can communities.  It  wss  In  1933  that  Pro- 
fessor George  Counts  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  wrote  his  challen^ng 
book:  Dare  (lie  School  Build  A  New  Social 

There  was  a  need  for  a  high  school  for 
boys  in  the  East  Harlem  community.  The 
high  achool  came  Into  being  through  the 
united,  peiaUtent  and  untiring  efforts  of  the 
people  of  the  East  Harlem  community  and 
concerned  people  outside  the  community. 

At  that  time.  De  Witt  CUnlon  High  School 
located  In  the  North  Bronx  had  a  register  ot 

II  000  boys.  «.000  were  In  the  main  build- 
ing and  6.000  were  In  Ave  annexes.  Two  o< 
the  annexes  (old  elementary  schools)  on 
the  East  Side  of  Manhattan  were  made  avail- 
able for  the  new  school  and  1.800  boys  were 
transferred  to  constitute  the  student  body 
of  the  Benjamin  FrankUn  High  School. 

There  were  two  educational  expertenoes 
that  gavs  direction  to  the  educaUonal  pro- 
gram ot  the  Benjamin  FrankUn  High  School. 
One  was  the  East  Harlem  Boys'  Club  Study 
1928-1934;  ths  other  was  the  program  of  th» 
Department  of  ItaUaa  at  the  Ds  Wit*  Clin- 
ton High  School  from  lBai-I»S4. 
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In  1»T7  the  BoT»'  Club  <rf  Wew  Tork  «t>l>- 
Ushvd  ttx  Ji!in™>n  P»rk  Boyi'  Oub  In  • 
new  t>uUdUi(  Ml  111 m  Str«et  n««r  and  A»»- 
Du»  to  proTUB  >  program  to  counteract  the 
hU*  tuvenlle  dtllnquencj  In  BMt  Hurtem. 
U  IM(  bj  •  STMt  rnxlt  «».lUbl.  Uirough 
111*  Dcnranent  of  aoclologT  a*  th«  School 
,(  ■dnestton.  Hew  Tcrk  nnlTerilty.  s  rtudy 
wu  »ndert»KM»  to  d««rmln«  th«  sflecu  of 
the  Jeffereon  Park  Boys'  Club  ot  New  To»k 
on  the  youth  of  the  Kaet  Harlem  conununltT. 
and  on  the  coininunily  Itaelf. 

Profeeaar  Ppederlc  Thraaher,  a  Mtlooalll 
kiKJwn  aodoloflrt  and  author  or  The  aaiif— 
A  Stuily  of  '313  Oitnfm  In  ClUeago,  came 
from  the  nniveialty  of  Chicago  to  New  Tork 
to  direct  thia  atudy. 

At  the  ume  thla  itudy  waa  undertaken.  I 
waa  Chalraian  of  the  Department  ot  Italian 
at  the  De  Witt  CUnton  High  School,  located 
at  seth  Street  and   10th  Arenue,  and  Lec- 
turer  in   the   School   of   SducaOon  at  »ew 
Turk  Dnlveralty.    Ou»  to  the  fact  that  ooe- 
thlrxl  ot  the   l.OOO  atudenu  In  the  ItaUan 
Department  were  llTlng  In  Eaat  Harlem.  Dr. 
Thraaher  asked  the  cooperauoo  of  our  De- 
partment in  lhl»  Study.    So  that  the  Italian 
Department  ataa.   the   t«acher«-ln-tr«lnlng. 
and  aome  of  the  ItaJlan  .tudenu  Urtng  In 
Seat    Barlem    all    beoune    InwUved    In    thla 
Study   in    yartoua   cap»cltlea-     In   our  par- 
tJdpaUon  In  thji  atudj.  In  the  numeroua  dja- 
cusalona.  conference*  and  aemlnaia  at  New 
Tork    Dnl»eialty   and    In    the   Eaat    Harlem 
conmunlty.  the  question  conalantly  aroee  aa 
to  what  should  be  the  role  of  the  achool  In 
relation  to  the  many  aenoua  problems  facing 
the  Cast  Harlem  community — a  community 
in  which  ataioat  80  percent  of  Its  300,000  peo- 
ple   were   of   foreign    stock— an    Immigrant 
community,  confronted  with  the  ever  occur- 
Ing     BX>blem     of     the     aecond-generatlon- 
f^J^gn-bani     ehudren     and     chUdren     of 
foreHB-bom  parent*. 

The  Boys  Club  Study  made  two  Tcry  Im- 
portant contrlbuUons:  Onr.  U  stimulated  the 
Bast  Harlem  community  to  cooipalgn  for  a 
Ugh  school  for  lu  boys  who  had  to  travel 
long  distances  to  get  an  education;  and  tico. 
It  gave  OB  a  thorough  and  extensive  sociologi- 
cal attKly  of  every  aspect  of  community  Ute 
ID  bat  Hartem. 

TIM  Italian  Department  at  the  De  Witt 
CUntoa  Blgh  School  began  with  one  claaa 
in  mo  and  by  IBM.  bad  a  register  of  1.000 
atndenta  with  a  full  four  years  course,  and 
two  «th  year  classea.  Cooperating  with  the 
Italian  Teachers  Asaoclallon.  parity  tor  the 
Italian  Unguage  was  esttbllahed  In  1»23 
after  a  ten  year  campaign.  For  during  that 
parted  aehool  autboriaea  felt  that  having 
Rallan  studenta  study  the  Italian  language 
would  aegregate  them  from  other  studenu 
and  retard  tuelr  "AmerlcanlMUon-— an  old 
an4  o«t«n  repeated  story — an  Idea  with  which 
we  Twcy  dsOmtdT  took  tasue. 

The  Italiaa  Department  wma  not  only  con- 
eeraad  wltH  the  study  of  the  Italian  language 
and  the  appfedatlon  of  the  culture  of  Italy. 
bi«  also,  through  Its  club  acUvlOos.  spon- 
aond  many  Italian  programs  In  the  Italo- 
Amerlcan  oommunlUes  of  the  city.  It  put 
on  performances  ot  Itallsn  plsys.  music  and 
folk  dance*  In  settlement  houses,  churches. 
sehoola  and  Italian  Society  centers.  At  theee 
peff<»mance8  the  students  assumed  the  Im- 
portant role  of  speaking  to  the  parenu.  urg- 
ina  tbem  to  keep  their  chUdren  m  school  to 
•eUer*  »t  least  a  high  school  diploma,  and 
■Im— lug  the  importance  of  having  their 
children  study  the  ItaUan  language.  Some 
of  tlMae  student*  were  trained  to  te«c>i  Enff- 
Ush  to  Italian  Immlgranta  and  to  help  them 
obtain  their  American  dtlaenahlp  papers  in 
oenten  In  Bast  Harlem  and  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  the  city. 

The  aiumnt  and  eenlor  student*  of  the 
Department  tstabllahed  Htlf  ClMita  for  the 
younger  studenta  who  were  having  a  dlSenlt 
tijne  matr^"**'''*g  themselves  in  High  School. 
Horn*  Tiaitinc  was  alao  carried  on  by  older 
•todenta  and  teadbcn. 
In  1039  th*  Department  of  ItaUan  mated 


the  flr»t  Italian  Parent  Teachers  AaaocUUon 
at  De  Witt  Clinton  even  before  the  high 
school  Itself  had  a  Parent  Teachers  Assoda- 

A  Department  and  Club  magailne  /I  ran 
was  launched  and  studenta  were  given  tb* 
opportunity  to  carry  on  thl*  very  valuable 
actlvltr. 

The  purpoae  ot  an  these  varied  acUvlUea 
was  to  stimulate  the  young  Italo-AmerlMn 
student  not  oiUy  to  asjiirc  and  to  acMcre  for 
his  own  personal  advancement,  but  also  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  scree. 

In  the  oourae  ot  these  acOvltiaa.  w»  all 
gained  a  great  deal  of  insight  Into  the  prob- 
lem* that  Italo-Americans  were  facing  In 
our  city— in  the  "tiKls  Ualicj-  ot  that  pe- 
riod- So  that  when  Benlamln  Prenkiln  High 
School  wm»  organlEcd.  there  was  already  the 
convicuon  that  tor  thla  school  to  carry  out 
an  effective  educational  program.  It  had  to 
Involve  ll«!ll  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
So  we  attempted  to  create  a  Community- 
Oriented— a  Oommunlty-Oentered  School 

Through  the  creation  ot  a  Community  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Benjumin  Franklin 
High  School  which  Included  In  Its  member- 
ship bualnesa  and  protessionsj  group*.  reU- 
glous  groups.  educaUonal  organliatlons.  dvle 
as«>ciaaoo«.  foreign  language  ■ocletleaaad 
prase  prominent  community  cltiaena,  social 
agencies,  municipal  departments  and  atu- 
dinta  ot  the  h*h  school,  the  school  took  the 
initiative  and  became  involved  In  problema 
aHecUng  the  community:  hou»lng.  health, 
dtuenshlp,  parent  education,  racial  prob- 
lem*. Juvenile  aid,  etc.  In  thl*  way  the 
school  reached  out  Into  ttie  oommunlty  In 
an  attempt  to  make  the  p«>ple  rosllxe  that 
education  must  have  a  broad  social  basis 
and  ahould  not  confine  Ita  program  only  to 
tlie  t'^'t'-rnir  aspecU  of  education. 

Of  course,  we  were  Interested  and  con- 
cerned about  the  academic  value*  of  the 
bl*h  aehool  program  The  ba«c  knowledge* 
and  skills  that  students  derive  from  the 
various  discipline*  were  and  are  tremendous- 
ly unportsjit.  fteadlng  at  least  at  grade 
level  was  and  Is  very  Important,  but  vre  were 
alao  concerned  with  the  sodal  aspecU  ot 
educatloo— with  vrtdenlng  the  aoop*  and 
function  <rf  our  high  aehool  program.  We 
wanted  oanmunlty  mvolvement  and  partle- 
IpaUon.  We  wanted  to  aUy  ourselvea  with 
Ihe.wbolosome  force*  In  our  community  to 
bring  about  better  and  more  wholeKime 
community  Uvlng.  We  felt  that  ac«demlc 
Bublecu  should  not  be  an  end  in  them- 
selves but  should  be  utlliied  to  achieve 
thne  broader  aodal  purpo««.  And  student 
involvement  was  one  of  the  very  Important 
obJecUve*  In  all  our  plana. 

It  was  poaalble  through  Uie  personnel  aa- 
algned  by  the  Works  Progreas  Administra- 
tion (WJ.A-1  and  our  own  school  and  oom- 
munlty reaourcea  for  the  school  to  funcUon 
on  an  all-year  round  ba*ls  with  a  day  aohool, 
afternoon  and  evening  educational  and  rec- 
reational programs,  and  a  summer  school. 
The  WPJL  workers  aasigned  to  the  school 
did  an  eitiaordlnary  Job,  particularly  In  the 
Remedial  Beading  Program*  of  the  Kngllsh 
and  Social  Studies  Department*  *  the  high 
achod.  At  one  period  of  the  AU-Yaar  Bound 
educational  program,  the  WJ.A.  assigned 
ninety-all  (86)  workers  to  carry  on  our  many 
■  nrt  varied  activities. 

One  of  the  very  active  Ocnunlttae*  ot  the 
Oommunlty  Advuory  CouncU  wa*  th*  Hous- 
ing Committee.  Thl*  Bobool  Community 
Committee  worked  conststenUy  over  a  three 
year  period.  In  the  campaign  to  eetabllah 
the  East  Klver  Houses  on  th*  Bast  Blver 
Drive — the  first  low  Income  Housing  Project 
In  East  Harlem.  It  Mmo  campaigned  for  the 
new  Benjamin  Prankiin  High  School  also 
on  th*  E**t  Blver  Drive — or  "The  Eaat 
Blvlaia'  as  we  called  It.  using  s*  our  cam- 
paign slogan  •■.*  New  School  in  *  NeK  Com- 
munity." And  we  Juat  missed  out  on  a 
badly  needed  hoapltall  After  much  soUd- 
toos  and  continued  effort,  lixt  Blgh  School 
Olvuloa  ol   ID*  turn  Tork  aty  Board  ot 


■ducatum  giaatsd  tb*  aehool  an  extra  pcel- 
tloo  for  a  Communlty-Schooi  Coordinator— 
an  unprecedented  coocesalon.  and  probably 
th*  first  of  lis  kind  in  the  city.  However, 
ire  failed  in  achieving  an  equally  Important 
poUOOQ— a  Director  of  Intercultunl  Bduca- 
uoo  funcUonlng  dty-wide  in  the  High  School 
Division. 

In  order  to  week  more  cloeely  and  more 
intimately  with  th*  community,  we  rented 
five  stors-fronu  on  108th  Street  cloae  to 
the  main  buUdlng  of  the  high  aohool.  These 
store-tronta  were  uaed  lor  a  friendJ  and 
Neiffhbora  CLub  tor  general  meeUng  purposes, 
an  ffirp«nur-.4incncan  gducaflonai  Bureau, 
an  fl*lo-xmcTv^»  Educotional  Burttu,  a 
Commuaily  Lilirary  and  an  Alumni  CiKb 
Center. 

We  conducted  a  Sanitation  Drive  to  make 
our  street*  cleaner  and  more  wholesome.  We 
created  a  Playlol- the  forerunner  of  the 
present  Vest  Pocket  Parks  We  published 
the  E«Jt-H«rlem  Weirs— JolnUy  sponsored  by 
the  eehool  end  the  community.  For  we 
wanted  to  create  a  Voict  tor  the  East  Harlem 
ocmmunlty— a  Folce  which  was  non-eilstent 
In  tboee  day*  and  which  waa  badly  needed— 
and  for  which  there  I*  an  even  more  urgent 
need  today. 

Before  the  Second  World  War,  there  was 
a  very  substanual  Puerto  Rlcan  community 
In  East  Harlem — "El  Barrio" — the  pioneer 
and  largest  Puerto  Rlcan  community  In  New 
Tork  City.  To  help  meet  the  educational 
and  aoclal  needa  of  our  Puerto  Bican  people, 
the  Oommunlty  Advisory  CouncU  of  the 
Kdiool  sponsored  an  HUpanlc— EducaUonal 
Bureau  using  one  ot  the  ichool's  store-fronts 
to  carry  out  Ita  program  Jointly  with  the 
Italo-Amerlcan  Educational  Bureau  which 
occupied  an  adjoining  store-front.  With  the 
ending  of  the  Second  World  War,  programs 
for  our  Puerto  Rlcan  studenta  and  people 
were  Increased  and  expanded,  A  Puerto 
mean  Parent  Teachera  Aseodatlon  wa*  orga- 
nized, planning  Ita  own  programs  and  using 
Spenish  at  their  meetings  and  social  events. 
A  studenta"  Borlnquen  Club  gave  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  studenu  of  the  school  an  opportunity 
to  sponsor  programs  In  the  schdol  and  In 
the  community,  and  to  acquire  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  culture  of  their 
people.  ^     . 

In  1&48-IMB  a  aerie*  ot  Prees  Conference* — 
eighteen  In  all  wist  sponsored  by  the  school 
axkd  the  Puerto  Rlcan  leaden.  Directors  of 
pubUc  •gencle*  In  New  Tork  aty  and  New 
Tork  State  In  the  fielda  ot  education,  wel- 
fare aoclal  work,  law  enforcement,  clvu  serv- 
ice Vbor  etc  were  Invited  to  dlsouas  the 
programs  ot  their  agencies  with  Puerto  Rlcan 
laadara  and  repreaenlaUvee  of  the  Hlepanlc 
praw.  Joumallata  ot  the  caUber  ot  Lulsa 
Qulntero.  Babby  Qulntero.  Teofllo  Maldonado 
and  Amaldo  Meyncrs  oosivcyed  the  neceeaary 
Information  derived  from  theae  oonferences 
to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community.  The  alu- 
denu  ot  the  Borlnquen  Club  were  ho»ta  and 
participated  In  theae  oociferencea. 

Six  Armual  lAtln-Amerloan  pyetivals  orga- 
nized by  Babby  Qulntero  and  Lulsa  ftulniero. 
and  directed  by  Babby  Qulntero,  were  held 
at  the  school  In  ttie  auditorium  filled  to  ca- 
pacity, ■nvsae  festival*  not  only  provided 
four  to  Bv*  hours  of  colorfiil  entertainment 
but  drew  the  Puerto  Bloaa  tunlly  Into  the 
school. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  noU  here  that  In 
I8SI  the  aret  subrtantlal  study  of  the  "Puerto 
Hican  CMM  *»  tht  New  York  Clfy'i  Public 
Schools"  involving  seventy-flve  (76)  Elemen- 
tary and  Junior  High  Scboola,  aponsored  by 
the  lM,r*'t  Advtaory  Ooniinttte*  on  Puerto 
Rlcan  Affairs,  waa  made  through  the  re- 
aourcea of  th*  Benjamin  Ftanklln  High 
School. 

I  have  tried  to  poUtt  up  very  briefly  and 
Inadequately  esne  ot  the  hlgbllghta  of  our 
experience  in  our  attnnpt  to  creata  a  Com- 
munity School — a  Oocnanunlty-Centered 
School — a  aehool  U^X  would  serve  Ita  com- 
munity. It  wa*  til*  *ohaal  that  took  th* 
IniaatlTe.    It  WW  tbe  acboal  reaching  out 
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mto  the  oommunlty.  eeeklng  and  stressing 

and  urging  oooperaUve  action.  

Today  In  Beat  Harlem  we  have  a  reverse 
jtuaUon  It  la  the  oommunlty  taking  the 
initiative.  It  U  the  community  seeking  In- 
TOlvement  In  one  of  IM  newly  built  schools  at 
137th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  This  pa»t 
year  In  the  new  Intermediate  School  301  In 
East  Harlem,  the  local  oommunlty— parenta, 
local  leaders.  Uy  and  profeaslonal  people  oon- 
cemed  and  troubled  by  the  lack  of  progress 
of  theu-  children  In  our  Eaat  Harlem  Com- 
munity schools,  have  been  seeking  to  create 
an  effective  and  continuing  relauonship  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  local  community. 
The  basic  feature  of  their  propoeal  is  the 
creation  of  a  School-Community  Committee 
aa  an  Integral  part  of  the  school  to  tunct  on 
both  in  the  school  and  In  the  oommunlty. 
The  funcUons  and  responsfbiUtles  that  thl* 
School  Community  Committee  would  as- 
sume have  generated  a  controversy  that  has 
involved  the  Mayor  ot  the  City,  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  United  Federation  of  T»cn- 
ets  the  United  ParenU  AssocUtlon.  the  Pub- 
lic Education  Aaaoclatlon  and  the  supervisory 
staff  of  the  achooU.  The  tasues  Involved 
have  by  no  means  been  resolved— Just  an  un- 
easy truce.  The  local  preaa  has  given  ample. 
If  not  completaly  satisfactory  coverage,  to 
this  controversy. 

TO  me.  the  propoaal  mad*  by  this  local 
school-Community  Committee  "P"""" 
one  of  th*  meet  signlflcant  educaUonal 
evenu  that  ha*  occurred  In  my  long  career 
as  a  teacher  in  the  public  achoola  of  our  city. 
For  at  long  last,  It  U  the  community  which 
Is  taking  the  InltlaOve— It  U  the  community 
now  seeking  Involvement  In  the  educaUon 
of  Ita  ChUdren.  For  decadee  our  schools  have 
been  Uvlng  In  a  continual  state  ot  crisis 
which  can  only  be  eUmlnated  by  bold, 
imaginative  and  even  extreme  measures^ 
For  decade,  our  New  Tork  City  schools  have 
suffered  conslalenUy  and  grlevoualy  with 
inadequate  budgeta.  over-alied  claaae*.  heavy 
teaching  schedules,  shortage  of  essential  ma- 
tenals  and  working  conditions  that  have 
made  It  difficult  and  at  timee  Imposalble  to 
do  a  good  teaching  Job.  As  teachers  we  have 
deplored  the  lack  ot  general  public  support, 
lack  ot  parent  oooperauon  for  atrengthenlng 
public  education  and  creating  quaUty  edu- 
cation for  aU  our  chUdren.  For  the  best  in- 
taresU  of  the  child  are  served  when  a  con- 
cerned body  of  locol  people  U  Intimately  Ui- 
volved  with  the  school  program,  and  therein 
Mrengthens  Immeasurable  the  total  educa- 
Uonal experience  of  the  child. 

The  proposals  of  a  School  Community 
Committee  for  I.S.  301  extreme  aa  they  may 
appear,  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
help  create  the  kind  ot  achooU  that  vre  have 
envuloned.  Let  us  not  eject  and  condemn 
utterly  this  community  effort.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  "reaaon  together"  to  find  the  aolu- 
tlon  The  baalc  Idea  of  oommunlty  Involve- 
ment m  the  school  In  the  education  ot  the 
child  la  sound  For  what  may  appear  un- 
conventional, extreme  or  even  lmpo*«ble  to- 
day, can  become  the  reality  of  tomorrow. 
Let's  go  forward  for  a  better  tomorrov. 


Ceagrcitmu  Hertoa  Pouti  Oat  Effecb  of 
Fut  AFUNFL  Merfcr  ra  SBpertlar 
Fiord  Little 

EXTTOJ8ION  OP  BKMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mrw  TOax 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  t,  1IS7 
Mr.  HORTON.     Mr,  Speaker.  I  rl«e  to- 
day to  call  the  attenUoo  of  my  ooUeagues 
to  a  Uttle-reoognlzed  result  of  the  recent 


merger  of  the  American  and  National 
FootbaU  Leagues. 

As  a  former  sports  aamlnlstrator.  i 
feel  gr«at  concern  over  the  effects  which 
the  merger  will  have  on  young,  promis- 
ing stars  such  as  Floyd  Little,  who  last 
year  completed  4  years  of  greatness  with 
the  Syracuse  University  football  team. 

Mr.  George  Beahon  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  outgrowth  of  the  NFL- 
APL  merger  In  a  recent  column.  Since 
he  Is  one  of  the  most  respected  sports 
commentators  in  America.  I  am  sure  tl^ 
his  column  will  be  read  with  interest  by 

all: 

Ths  OaxAT  Mxaoxs 

(By  Oeorge  Beahom) 
In  hia  Junior  year  at  Syracuse,  hi*  second 
straight  season  as  an  All  American  halfback. 
Floyd  Uttle  was  tabbed  aa  The  ftrst  »600.000 
ball  carrier  in  the  proa."  Nobody  made  any 
aenoua  argument.  One  Saturday  in  that 
same  season  the  bowlegged  speedbaU  put  it 
all  together  in  a  game  against  PitUburgh  at 
Shea  stadium.  He  went  In  hImaeU  for  fo^ 
touchdowna.  Including  a  picture  play  B6-y*rd 
punt  return.  ^ 

In  the  dreaslng  room  after  the  game  Sonny 
Werblln.  president  of  the  New  Tork  Jeta  of 
the  American  Football  League,  put  his  arm 
around  UtOe  and  told  him  aomething  nice. 

■That  punt  return  has  to  be  worth  another 
ilOO.OOO  when  It  comea  to  contract  Ume." 

That  was  lata  in  IHOS.  and  aftar  the  bowl 
games  ot  Jan.  1.  l»«e.  there  were  wire  service 
pictures  of  senior  stars  standing  In  the  end 
zone*  after  the  final  whistles,  signing  con- 
tracta  to  play  In  either  the  NaUonal  or  Ameri- 
can League.  There  were  aeveral  t«rm  oon- 
tracu  toat  ranged  from  gJOO.OOO  to  KlOOOOa 

Floyd  Uttle  waa  a  Junior  then.  He  would 
have  to  wait  one  more  year  to  get  his. 
Everyone  said  he  couldn't  miss.  It  was  Juat 
a  mattar  of  how  much  money. 

nKtSHD    ALL    BUT   ON* 

MeanwhUe.  the  big  senior  year  was  In 
front  of  him  at  Syracuse.  No  Mn»e  bugging 
himself  about  which  club  would  deUver  the 
contract  that  would  offer  Floyd  Uttle  eome 
ot  the  good  things  In  life  for  the  first  Ume. 

Early  In  the  1908  season  he  Injured  a  leg. 
But  he  never  missed  slarUng  a  ballgame.  In 
fact  over  87  scheduled  games  In  high  school, 
prep  and  college,  he  started  87  and  finished 
86  It  didn't  help  him  to  play  desplta  the 
mjury  in  three-early-to-mld  season  game, 
with  the  Orange.  But  he  finished  big,  aiid 
eight  closing  wins  put  UtUe  and  Syracuse  In 
the  Oator  Bowl  where  he  had  a  big  attamoon 
against  a  highly  regarded  Tenneaaee  squad. 

There  where  no  scouta  or  agenta  or  coachM 
signing  the  college  seniors  aftar  the  bowl 
giSea  of  a  month  ago.  This  was  all  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

There  wa*  The  Oreat  Merger,  which  gave 
aU  of  us  freeloadem  the  Oreat  Super  Bowl 
on  the  tube.  Bverybody  wantad  Super  Sun- 
days Super  Coloesal  Game  of  The  Century 
The  pros  took  tn  million  for  the  talecasl 
right*!  proved  virtually  nothing  In  the  Oame. 
■xoept  the  operators  of  the  AFL  and  IWL 
saved  themselve.  mestlmable  mlUlona  In  fu- 
ture salaxlM.  No  more  compeUng  with  dol- 
lan. 

Prom  now  on.  appuenUy.  the  graduaUng 
seniors  wlU  take  what  the  proe  decide  to  give 
them  Because  they  will  draft  next  month, 
and  claim  negouaUng  nghta  to  ">"  jn* 
that  body,  and  sign  them  when  and  for  what 
they  please. 

MO  OOMHUNTCATIOK 

There  hasn't  been  any  "baby  alttUlg"  of 
Floyd  Uttle  by  the  pro..  The  talent  scouta 
haven't  made  even  a  auggosUon  ot  contacting 
one  ot  the  great  halfbacks  ot  the  last  three 
ooUegiata  football  seasons.  Uttle  ha*  beard 
about  various  club*  measuring  him  here  and 


there  In  their  draft  plans.    But  not  peraon- 

ai'T-  _      .. 

"No  one  ha*  approached  me  about  aay- 
thlng."  confided  Uttle  on  a  visit  here  l**t 
week.  He  arasnt  complaining.  Juat  report- 
ing.   He  I*  worried. 

This  Is  a  man  ot  34  who  has  been  accused 
of  being  IB,  or  29.  srtth  a  fuU  hitch  m  the 
Marine  Corps,  of  being  married  with  a  house- 
ful of  kids,  and  of  having  played  football  for 
a  down  seasons.  Scratoh  the  stores.  Tliey 
originated  mostly,  with  disgruntled  recruitars 
who  watched  him  play  In  high  aehool  and 
for  two  seasons  In  prep  school  and  couldn't 
get  him  to  their  own  campuse*.  ("Tou 
ahould  know."  aaya  Floyd,  "how  many  klda 
were  turned  down  at  Syracuae.  and  wound  up 
m  the  Holy  Bght— the  Ivy  League.  It*  all 
beeauae  Syracuae  haa  a  false  rep  aa  a  football 
factory."! 

UtOe  has  worked  to  eat  as  long  as  he  can 
remember.  "My  dad  died  In  1»«S.  and  It 
was  thla  simple:  My  throe  slstars  and  my 
brother,  hea  a  paratrooper  Ui  Vietnam,  we 
had  to  work  to  keep  mom  and  the  house- 
hold together. 

"I  did  anything  and  everything.  DeUvered 
papers  and  worked  a*  a  stock  boy.  I  was  a 
soda  Jerk  and  part  Ume  bookie.  I'm  atUl 
working,  in  Syracuae.  outside  of  claaae*." 

Bther  or  both  of  his  years  In  prep  school 
may  have  cost  Floyd  Uttle  the  Jackpot  con- 
tract It  would  seem  The  Oreat  Merger  pre- 
cludes his  getting  the  big  money  that  pro 
football's  biggest  operators  discussed  so 
openly  only  months  ago.  The  college  seniors 
are  eUglble  to  pay  the  first  Installment  on 
The  Great  Merger. 


Face  S«»iM  txptdti  ob  Rka4taa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAi.iroams 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVSS 

Wednesday,  March  I.  19(7 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr 
James  J.  Kllpatrict  who  apparently  is 
stUl  in  Rhodesia,  filed  another  column 
which  was  printed  In  the  Washington 
Star  of  March  7  relative  to  the  compul- 
sory sanctions  on  Rhodesia,  again  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  Uiat  these  compul- 
sory sanctions  are  not  going  to  destroy 
the  Smith  government.  Mr.  Kllpat- 
rick's  column  follows: 

Paci  Ssvimg  ExracriD  oh  lUioixau 
(By  Jam**  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
Biti^mmr.  Biiooiaia.— The  visitor  who  Us- 
uns  attentively  to  Prime  Mlnlater  Ian  Smith, 
and  catchM  aome  of  the  gung-ho  contagion 
ot  Independence  in  the  Salisbury  air.  Is  likely 
to  conclude  that  in  Britain's  war  of  sanc- 
tions upon  Rhodesia,  time  Is  working  on 
Rhodeala's  side.  Tet  apokeamen  for  Her 
Majeety's  Foreign  OlBce.  interviewed  in  Lon- 
don, have  pUuslble  argumenta  to  the  con- 
trary. They  remain  eamesUy  hopeful  thst 
the  sanctions,  coupled  with  other  preaeures. 
vrlU  bring  a  peiUMnt  SnUth  back  to  the 
bargaining  table  l>efore  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  la  no  question  that  16  mootha  of 
Kjonomic  sanctions,  both  voluntary  and 
mandatory,  are  begumlng  to  put  a  aquecae 
on  Rhodesia.  No  one  in  authority  will  say 
what  became  of  the  1»»  tobacco  crop,  which 
waa  bought  up  and  warehoused  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  It  Is  widely  conceded  that  grow- 
er* suffered  a  heavy  blow  In  tb*  marked- 
down  prlcea  they  finally  received.  Now  the 
1M7  crop  U  headed  for  market.  It  too 
must  be  channeled  through  clandaaUn* 
routes  toward  an  uncertain  return. 
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•me  «iieUoM  bAn  Hid  *  <ley»«tmtSBf  «t- 
f«ct  upon  RHodeeU  ■  eiport.  ot  cturomi  Mia 
asbestos  An  uunoous  suesr  output  Is 
•tvmtod  Od«  M  million  TOntuis  In  gold 
mining  bss  bMO  moctsd.  It  Is  »  rsssonsbls 
assumption  that  trsde  In  mest.  mes.t  prod- 
uce snd  lBsU>et  hsi  Usen  Mverelj  curuUed. 
And  as  s  nstursl  cons*qiienc«  o(  tbe  growing 
Imbslsncs  In  trsde.  Imports  of  msny  con- 
sumer goods— especially  luxury  Items— bsve 
been  noticeably  restrained. 

Thst  la  the  darn  aide  of  the  ptcturt.  TBe 
Blltiab  Foreign  OBce  la  convinced  this  proa- 
pect  win  get  darker  yet.  psrllculsrly  U  South 
AJtrlca  should  weary  of  playing  the  sym- 
pathetic good  friend  to  Its  northern  nelgB- 
bor  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  compete  In 
many  flelda  ot  eiport  trade.  Altruism  has  lU 
limits  And  South  Afrlcs.  under  her  new 
prtstdenc.  ahowa  signs  ot  wishing  to  emerge 
Jrom  social  ostracism  within  the  world  com- 
munity. «___ 
Thes*  comlortsbly  grim  predlcuons  from 
WhltehAll.  in  my  own  «ew.  fsU  to  tsJis 
suadent  account  of  Rhodesia's  aplrtt  and 
Rhodesia's  resources.  Outside  of  Africa, 
most  of  the  nsUons  of  the  world  could  not 
care  lass  about  Rhodesia:  they  hsve  a  thou- 
asnd  problems  more  Important  than  the 
tight  enforcement  ot  sanctions  sgslnst  her. 
But  Rhodeala't  sole  concern  Is  Rhodesia. 
aer  psoine  are  working  night  and  day  (or  sur- 
vlTal  Their  hearu  snd  minds  are  engaged 
In  this  struggle  with  a  dedication  her  criucs 
and  enemies  cannot  match.  And  though 
Smith  hss  a  number  of  arUculate  oppo- 
nenU  the  European  community  (and  many 
an  African  leader)  Is  solidly  behind  him. 

Thus  a  locker-room  spirit  prevails  In  the 
months  since  independence  was  declared. 
Rhodesia's  Ingenious  manufacturers  have 
learned  to  make-do  and  to  diversify.  To 
halt  the  outllow  of  scarce  Rhodeslan  pounds, 
they  have  learned  to  make  refrigerators. 
freezers  paper  clips,  cosmetics  and  news- 
print. They  are  growing  their  own  wheat. 
Their  printing  presses  are  adapting  to  rollers 
newly  made  In  Rhodesia.  They  are  promot- 
ing the  tourist  trade  as  If  Victoria  Falls  were 
Miami  Beach. 

Thus  far.  abundant  supplies  of  oil.  gaso- 
line, and  spare  motor  paru  have  come  In.  A 
large  Ford  assembly  plant,  employmg  60  Eu- 
ropeans and  too  Africans,  has  been  -more  or 
less  shut  down."  but  this  Is  rather  leas  than 
more,  last  week  the  plant's  capacious  park- 
in* lot  was  half  full,  and  something  obvl- 
ouily  was  going  on  Inside.  Employment 
levels  are  holding  Arm,  partly  through  pro- 
giami  of  spread-the-work.  and  some  areas 
even  report  a  labor  shortage. 

In  the  Rhodeslan  view,  a  great  many  na- 
tions, having  given  Up  aervlce  to  the  VH.  s 
Afro-Asian  bloc,  sooner  or  Uter  will  prove 
suscepuble    to    advantageous    deals.    Rho- 
desia's tobacco  ranks  with  the  best  In  the 
world    It  can  be  bought  for  half  the  price  of 
American  leaf:    In  Ume.  It  la  felt,  aomeone 
wlU  buy  It.     The  same  hopeful  prospect  ap- 
plies  to  sugar,   chrome,   asbestos.   Iron   ore. 
leather      Seventy  nations  may  have  reported 
their  compliance  with  antl-Rhodeslsn  sanc- 
tions   but  Lord   Angus  Graham.  Rhodesia's 
minister    for   external   affairs.    Is   cheerfully 
unimpressed.     'A  lot  ot  these  chsps."  he  re- 
marks    "sre  like  Lord  Nelson:   They  hsve  a 
blind  eye  "     Meanwhile,  along  Salisbury's  In- 
dustrial Lytton  Rosd.  the  economy  appears 
to  be  booming      The  giant  Castle  brewery  Is 
producing   enough    beer    lor   Hhodeslans   to 
drink  themselves  to  prosperity,  if  not  to  In- 
senslblUty.     The   casual   eye  spots   factorlea 
producing  cork  products,  detergents,  ensm- 
eled      goods,      steel      fabrications      matchea. 
printed     package*     and     cartons.    No    one 
doubts  chat  RhodesU  can  produce,  from  her 
own  resources,  the  food,  fruit,  meat,  grain. 
teitllea  and  building  materials  necemary  to 
.ustaln   life      My   own   guess   is   thst.   given 
South  Alrtca's  continuing  oooperaUon  (plus 
the  aaalatanoe  ot  Portgual  and  the  neutrality 


of  awltKrlaod).  Rbodaala  can  keep  pitDt 
Indefinitely.  . , 

In  tJUs  event,  the  miutant  Alro-Aslan  bloc 
doubtlva  will  renew  Its  howl  for  the  use  of 
force  to  imish  Rhodesia,  but  public  opinion, 
both  In  the  United  Btatea  and  In  Britain, 
surely  would  rebel.  In  the  end.  some  mu- 
tually face-saving  device  will  have  to  be 
found  that  envisions  something  a  Uttle  bit 
laaa  than  Independence  featuring  something 
a  llttla  bit  leaa  than  majority  rule.  UntU 
that  time.  Rhodeala  wlU  rtjck  gently  along. 


The  Rif  la  To  Bew  Arm* 

EXTENSION  OP  RHaiARKS 

or  ^ 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iLUxfoia 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  >.  1967 
Mr  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  flrearma  law  Is  again  before 
the  Congress.    It  Is  apparent,  of  course, 
that  constitutional  questions  affect  this 
subject  as  weU  as  every  other  subject 
with  which  the  Congress  Is  concerned. 
This  le«islaUon   U  also  closely  related 
to  the  problem  of  crifne  In  our  country, 
particularly  organl7*d  crifne  and  crUnes 
of  violence  employing  deadly  weapons. 
A  recent  editorial  appearing  In   the 
February  28.  1M1.  Issue  of  the  Wauke- 
gan.  ni.,  News  Sun.  L*ke  County's  only 
dally  newspaper.  Is  relevant  to  this  sub- 
ject.    I  am  pleased  to  attach  to  these 
remarks  this  provocative  editorial  hav- 
ing the  tlUe  "The  Right  To  Bear  Arms": 
TBI  Rioirr  To  Bias  A»ks 
Everytlme  aUte  or  federal  lawmakers  pro- 
poae  bills  to  regulate  the   use  of  Brearma. 
there  U  an  outraged  cry  among  gun  aealots 
who    say    a    constitutional    right    Is    being 

Infringed.  

They  point,  as  does  a  letter  to  the  editor 
today  to  the  Second  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  says:  "A  well-regulated 
mlUtla  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  sute.  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shsll  not  be  abridged  "  How- 
ever gun  control  opponenU  Ignore  the  part 
about  "a  well-regulated  mllltU"  and  merely 
cite  the   section   about  "the   right   of   the 

Historically,  the  founding  fathers  believed 
the  UtUted  states  could  protect  Itself  chleny 
through  a  system  of  locally  organised 
militiamen  or  cltlaen-soldlers.  Bo  In  ITOl 
when  the  BlU  of  Rlghu  was  adopted.  Amer- 
ican pioneers  were  given  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  as  a  moana  of  protecting  the 
country  against  domestic  disorder  and  for- 
eign danger.  Tet.  times  change.  In  the 
aoth  Century,  we  have  the  armed  farces  and 
various  law  enforcement  agencies  doing  the 
job  of  the  18th  Century  mlnutemen.  So 
the  eaaentlal  Intent  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment resUy  is  no  longer  meaningful. 

Further,  because  the  amendment  was  de- 
vised within  the  framework  of  a  mllltla. 
nothing  in  it  says  the  usage  of  guna  tor  "ptr- 
Bonsl"  pleastire  cannot  be  controlled  or  reg- 
ulated by  either  the  state  or  federal  govern- 
ments. In  fact,  the  tJ.S-  Supreme  Court  haa 
held  that  state  and  federal  lawmakers  may 
pass  laws  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons.  re<]uirlng  the  registration 
of  firearms  and  limiting  the  sale  of  firearms 
for  other  than  military  use. 

II  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
wanted  to  guarantee  all  cltlMms  the  right 
to  gusiantee  all  clUaens  the  right  to  bear 
arms  without  reatrioUon.  they  wouM  have 


worded  the  Second  Amendment  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  First  Amendment  which 
tinequivocally  states  -Oongreas  shaU  make 
no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  " 
Thus,  liberty  of  expression  Is  given  a  broad, 
eipUdt  and  forceful  guarantee  against  gov- 
ernmental Interference  that  U  denied  the 
freedom  to  bear  arms.  And  thoae  who  seek 
to  equate  the  right  to  pack  a  pistol  with  tlie 
right  to  give  a  street-comer  speech  are  be- 
fogging the  issue  with  legallsuc  Inaccuracy 
The  state  and  federal  government  has 
every  "righf  to  regulate  the  use  of  Brearms 
Those  who  argu*  that  gun  controls  damage 
their  conatltutlooal  rights  ahould  re-re«d 
the  OoBsUtuttoB. 


March  8,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  csurosJtx* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIffRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Karch  ».  19S7 
Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  an  e<lltorial 
which  appeared  recently  In  the  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  Press  Democrat  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  regional  directors  confer- 
ence which  was  held  In  that  city, 

■We  normaUy  think  of  the  Offlce  of 
Civil  Defense  In  its  role  of  protecting  our 
citizens  In  the  event  of  military  aggres- 
sion by  a  foreign  country  and  this  edi- 
torial lists  some  of  Its  accomplishments 
in  that  fleld.  I.  too.  commend  the  civil 
defense  program  for  its  ellorU.  but  I 
would  be  dereUct  In  my  duOes  U  I  failed 
to  point  out  the  help  I  have  seen  it  de- 
liver during  and  after  natural  disasters. 
My  own  congressional  district  has  been 
visited  by  the  effects  of  floods,  fore.st 
fires  earthquakes  and  tidal  wave.'i. 
Uves,  homes,  and  property  have  been 
lost  destroyed,  or  damaged  by  all  of  these 
and  in  every  case,  the  men  of  the  OlBce 
of  avU  Defense,  cooperating  with  our 
city  and  county  unlu  of  government, 
have  been  prepared  and  ready  to  give  un- 
stintingly  of  their  time  and  talent  to 
assist  those  in  need.  „  _  , 

The  men  of  the  Offlce  of  Civil  Defense 
have  earned  the  praise  and  thanks  of 
my  consUtuenU  and  I.  and  we  salute 
them. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

CD  CONFCKXNCa 

Thla  week  Santa  Rosa  and  Sonoma 
County  sre  honored  with  the  presence  ot  the 
nation's  top  Civil  Defense  officials  who  are 
conducting  a  Regional  Directors  Conference 
here   at  Reglan  Seven.   Office   ot   Civil   De- 

These  CD  officlaU  are  dlacusslng  some 
mighty  Important  business.  This  Includes 
planning,  programs,  problems  and  actlona 
affecting  the  aurvlval  capability  of  our  na- 
tion If  we  were  ever  to  undergo  a  nuclear 
attack. 

This  may  seem  somewhat  remote  to  the 
average  Sonoma  County  citizen,  but  this  is 
mighty  important  business  The  Federal 
Civil  Defense  program  has  been  referred  to  by 
President  Johnson  ss  "sn  important  element 
of  our  total  defense  effort"  He  said  that,  "It 
alms  St  the  achievement  of  a  nauonwlde  fall- 
out shelter  syatem." 

This  fallout  ahelter  system.  Secretary  ot 
Defense  Mdlamara  has  said.  U  "eaaenual  to 


our  naUonal  security."  Ba  adda  that  ClvU 
Defenas  is  one  ot  three  major  prograxna  that 
constitute  our  general  nuclear  war  forces: 
"The  Strstegic  Offensive  Forces,  the  Oon- 
Unental  Air  and  MlssUe  Defense  Focses  and 
Civil  Defense 


lug  me  with  names"  ot  the  various  designers 
aner  she  aaw  Of  boUdlnga.  aaya  Mr.  Oold- 
steln,  who's  now  In  charge  of  Cummins  prod- 
tict  publicity.  An  esecutlve  for  Arvln  Indus- 
tries Inc.  another  large  loe«l  company,  aaya 
Arvln'a  proapocUve  employes  are  usually 
Bhown  aome  of  the  town's  architectural  land- 


F.  Kennedy  Ubrary  at  Harvard.  Alao  In  the 
area  Is  a  large,  modernistic  church  built  In 
IMl  by  the  late  Ellel  aAd  Eero  Saarlncn. 
Eero.  the  architect  tor  New  York's  CBS  build- 
ing and  Washington's  Dulles  Airport.  Is  fur- 
ther represented  here  by  a  bank  builcUng 
•ThiT  V«r  lb.  Prealdent  has  asked  the  Con-      on  the  town's  main  street  and  another  soar-      aoown  .uuu:  u.  ^ 7.~:~,",^ZZ^,^ 
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unguiahed  American  archiwcU  dot  thU  oom- 
munlty,  and  pUn«  lor  twe  others  are  already 
under  way.  In  addlUon.  the  town  boa«U  a 
handaome  community  golf  course,  designed 
by  Robert  Trent  Jones,  with  an  elegantly 
modem  tlubbouae. 

Small  Midwestern  county  aeaU  may  have 
many  virtues,  but  they  aren't  usuaily  known 
for  significant  contemponkry  architecture. 
What.  then,  are  actaoola.  churches,  banks  and 
other  building*  by  aome  ot  the  nation's  lead- 
ing architects  doing  in  this  aouthera  Indiana 
town  ol  35.000?  about    8,000    employee    here,    cannot    help 

The     unusual     architectural     p«.trons     <a     domlnaUng   the   community   aomewhat. 
are    Commins   Engine   Co..   large  — 


try's  requested  defense  budget  of  976. &  bll 
Hon.  or  only  about  M  cenU  per  capita  per 
year, 

Concress  has  said  tba.t  the  Pederml  OtU 
Defense  Act  Is,  -To  provide  a  system  ol  de- 
fense for  the  protection  of  Ule  and  prc^>> 
erty  .  .  ."  and  that  -.  .  .  the  responslbUlty 
for  Civil  Defense  shall  be  vested  Jointly  In 
the  Federal  gOTemment.  the  sUte*  and  their 
political  subdl visions." 

We  can  truthfully  aay  that  the  TMerml 
Civil  Defense  program  which  emphaslMs  the 
role  and  importance  of  local  government.  Is 
K  far  cry  from  bureaucracy. 

This  la  a  modest  expenditure  for  surrlval. 
Xt  U  a  non-crlsls  type  ol  program.  The  facU 
show  that  progress  has  been  made  with  fall- 
out shelter  protection  located  already  for 
over  IM  mllUon  American*.  Of  this  amount, 
over  44  mUllon  shelter  spaces  are  stocked 
with  emergency  suppUea.  This  U  .an  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Press  Democrat  salutes  the  participat- 
ing oAcUla.  May  xhtj  have  a  most  raeecas- 
ful  conference. 


The  new  buildings  have  met  with  conaid- 
«rable  praiae  from  art  crlllcs-  Ttie  magazine 
Architectural  Forum  notes  that  the  com- 
munity "has  more  than  30  bulldln**  that 
have  attracted  national  attention."  Wolf 
Von  Kckardt,  a  crtttc  for  the  Washington 
Poet,  wrote  that  the  new  buildings  have 
"made  thla  stUl  rather  messy,  car-drowned 
Midwestern  city  .  .  into  a  showcase  of  the 
country's  most  handeomely  designed  modern 
schools,  churches  and  other  community 
buildings." 

Local  reaction  to  the  architecture  Is  mixed, 
probably    partly     because    Cummins,    with 


DtufWM     CoMpany — CvmniM     Uut* 
GoW  Arclutecta  to  Cekmbu,  Fnis  It 
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Coltimbus   _-    

maker  of  heavy  duty  dloeel  engines,  and 
J  Irwin  Miller.  Cummins  chatnnan  and  a 
member  of  a  prominent  local  famUy  whose 
considerable  fortune  was  made  In  banking 
and  In  Cummin*. 

Mr.  Miller,  a  former  president  ol  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  and  his  family 
were  Instrumental  In  getting  the  Saarlnena 
to  design  two  churches  in  Columbus.  But 
the  burst  in  archltecturml  acUvlty  here 
mainly  dates  from  the  middle  1950a.  when 
the  Cummins  FoundaUon.  set  up  by  the 
company,  made  an  offer  to  the  acbool  board 
to  pay  ail  architectural  fees  for  new  local 
schools  to  encourage  more  creative  building 
designs;  the  board  accepted.  Under  the  ar- 
rangement, the  school  board  aelecU  the 
architect  from  a  list  of  six  first-rank  Ameri- 
can architects  submitted  by  a  disinterested 
panel  of  two  architects.  No  architect  can 
be  chosen  more  than  once,  and  the  architect 
U  alao  given  lesponalbUlty  for  reoommendlng 
landscaping  and  Interior  furnishing  for  the 
school. 

A    GIFT    TO    COLCMBUa 

More  recently,  the  foundation  has  iwroad- 
ened  Its  offer  to  Include  other  public  bulld- 


tblnk  they  could  And  enough  good  architects 
tn  t&e  state  of  Indiana  without  going  out  of 
state  to  and  them. '  says  Peter  Zaharakos.  an 
operator  of  a  picturesque  Ice  cream  and  soda 
parlor  on  Washington  Street.  Some  of  the 
new  aehools  "go  to  excess,"  he  feels.  And 
recently  oounty  ofOclals  turned  down  a 
Cummins  Foundation  offer  to  pay  the  archi- 
tectural fees  for  a  new  children's  bc«ne. 
Nevertheless,  residents  of  the  town  proudly 
escort  visitors  around  to  see  the  various 
buildings. 

Ralph  Nertlle.  principal  of  McDowell 
School,  designed  by  John  Carl  Wamecke  & 
Amoclates.  of  San  Francisco,  and  completed 
tn  IMK),  says  the  school  produces  a  "relaxed 
atmosphere"  for  both  teacher  and  pupti . 
The  school  is  made  up  of  fo\ir  buildings  con- 
nected by  walkways,  and  features  wide  glass 
windows  and  numerous  peaked  roof  sections. 
Since  the  building  was  finished,  the  sur- 
rounding low-Income  nelsbborhood  haa 
noticeably  perked  up  through  rehabilitation 
and  some  new  construction. 

Clarence  Bobbins,  superintendent  of  the 
Bartholomew  C-onsoUdatcd  School  Corp.. 
which  include*  Columbus!  claims  that  the 
handsome    new    schools    help    attract    good 


Mr.  HAMIL1X)N.     Mr.  Speaker,  under     inga  in  Columbus,  and  more  than  *"^'^      teachers.     More   than  40«!t    of  the  teachers 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  lUc- 
OED.  I  am  pleaaod  to  point  out  another 
prominent  pubUcatton  which  takea  note 
of  the  arehltectural  renaissance  in  Co- 
lumbus. Ind. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  the  March 
6  edition,  describes  a  renaissance  of  com- 
munity spirit,  too,  which  has  come  with 
the  striking  new  buildings  In  the  south- 
em  Indiana  county  seat. 

And,  as  this  excellent  article  states,  the 
credit  goes  to  the  Cummins  Engine  Co. 
in  Columbus  and  the  firm's  chairman,  J. 
Irwin  MlUer,  for  this  unique  program  of 
beautlfk^atlon. 

Believing  that  buildings  should  be  Im- 
pressive as  well  as  useful.  Mr.  Miller  and 
the  Cummins  Co.  have  initiated  a  plan 
to  pay  the  fees  for  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing architects  to  design  schools,  churches, 
and  public  buildings  in  Columbus. 

The  result  Is  a  boost  In  community 
prtde  and  a  new  concern  among  Colum- 
bus residents  about  how  their  town  looks. 

The  text  of  the  article  Is  as  follows: 

DEsiGMtHO  Compaht:  CumiiNB  LuBsn  Good 

Abchitscts  to  Columbus.  Finds  It  Pats 

<ByPeUrH.  Prugh) 
CoLiriuoa.  Isrs.—Several  blocks  from  this 
cocnmunlty's  downtown  area,  a  low.  almost 
wlndowlesa  elementary  school  with  a  broad. 
sweeping  stairway  entrance  la  in  the  Anal 
stages  of  constructton.  Nearby,  excavation 
has  been  oosnpleted  for  a  new  public  Ubrary. 
designed  by  I.  M.  Pel,  architect  loe  the  Ottfin 


has  been  wpent  for  architectural  fees  and  re- 
lated oosU  since  the  program  began.  In 
addlUon.  Cimunlns  Engine  Itself  paid  for 
the  18-ho!e  golf  course  and  clubhouse  on 
farmland  near  Columbus  at  a  cost  of  $1-6 
mUUon.  then  donated  it  to  the  community. 

Not  all  Interest  In  Columbus  architecture 
has  been  centered  on  new  structures,  how- 
ever. The  Irwln  Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
of  which  Mr.  Miller  U  chairman.  Is  pushing 
a  program  to  rehabilitate  the  rows  of  ornate, 
late  l»th  century  buildings  that  line  Wash- 
ington Street,  the  town's  main  downtown 
thoroughfare,  in  conjunction  with  an  urban 
renewal  program. 

Mr.  Miller  conceived  of  the  school  archi- 
tectural fees  program  when  the  community^ 
need  for  new  schools  became  painfully  obvi- 
ous in  the  lO&Os. 

The  57- year-old  executive  Indicates  that 
the  fees  program  wasnt  nwrely  prompted  by 
civic  mlndednees.  The  town  needed  strong 
educational  facilities  and  an  interesting  liv- 
ing environment  to  attract  talented  manage- 
ment and  research  people  to  work  for  Cum- 
mins. "If  Columbus  Isn't  an  above-average 
community,  we  can't  stay  here."  be  remarks. 

The  company  obviously  plans  to  stay.  A 
huge  saa  million  research  and  engineering 
facility,  designed  by  Chicago  architect  Harry 
Weese.  wUl  soon  be  completed.  The  com- 
pany has  also  had  a  recent  large  Influx  of 
young  manag«nent  personnel. 

For  example,  when  Berton  J.  Goldstein. 
38,  came  to  Columbus  from  AUanta  tor  a 
Cummins  >ob  Interview  last  year,  he  says  he 
expected  *to  see  a  factory  in  the  middle  of 
•ome  farms."  His  wife,  who  knows  some- 
thing about  architecture,  began  "overwhelm- 


here  have  advanced  degrees  or  are  working 
on  them,  he  eays  Despite  some  complaints 
by  cltlsens.  be  says  the  buildings  havent 
proved  overly  costly  to  build  or  maintain. 
An  elementary  school  completed  here  in  1083 
tmder  the  Cummins  program  cost  815-48  a 
square  foot.  Mr.  Robbtns  notes.  The  state 
average  that  year  was  816.44. 

Behind  the  Cummins  program,  however. 
Is  a  long-range  view  of  the  Importance  of 
good,  functional  architecture,  which  goes  far 
beyond  building  costs  per  square  foot 
"Anybody  who's  traveled  around  the  world 
can  see  bow  long  buildings  can  last  If  they're 
really  done  well."  commenu  Mr.  Miller,  who 
feels  that  American  architecture  Is  now  tn 
one  of  lU  best  periods  "But  mediocre  build- 
ings have  short  lives.  It's  expensive  to  be 
mediocre." 

CWSaP    SCSOOLB.    LOW    sTSNvaass 

It's  particularly  dangerous  to  build  shoddy 
schools,  he  says,  because  children  learn  not 
only  from  what  they  read  and  hear,  but  also 
from  what  they  see  around  them.  A  cheap 
■chool  bnUdlng  that  "Just  tries  to  get  by" 
can  hafe  the  effect  of  producing  "cheap 
standards"  In  other  areas.  "Tou  cant  tell  a 
gruy  in  our  dlesel  factory  you  want  accuracy 
to  one  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch  if  he  works 
In  a  cheap  building  with  poor  Ughlng." 

Uke  many  other  observers.  Mr.  MlUer  is 
worried  about  the  seemingly  Insoluble  prob- 
lems facing  many  of  Amertcm's  major  ctUe*. 
Even  In  Columbus,  he  fean  that  the  town 
still  hasn't  adequately  prepared  for  Its  fu- 
ture. "But  11  any  dty  can  solve  lU  prob- 
lems, a  town  of  SS.OOO  ought  to  be  able  to. 
Bare,  there's  a  chance  to  make  a  difference." 
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Thoae  who  toel  good  archltMtura  U  Ml 
unnecouary  fU  should  it^*  »  look  U  Oo- 
lumbui.  Although  the  town  •tlU  &*>  lU 
ihira  of  JungUng  Afot.  ugly  building*,  tni- 
ftc  Jwni  ftnd  other  problem*,  the  new  archi- 
tecture hee  booeted  community  pride  and 
created  an  atmoephere  that  makee  cltlMna 
concerned  about  how  their  town  looka.  All 
thU  eeenu  to  lUuatrate  a  aaylng  ol  Winston 
ChurchlUa,  which  Mr.  MUlor  la  Jond  ol  quot- 
ing 'Firm  we  ihape  our  buildings,  then  our 
buildings  shape  us." 


content,  spiritual  Joy  and  for  all  the  rewards 
so  deserved  by  my  wonderful  and  bleeaed 
Mother.'  Mrs.  Bahcock.  the  aur»lior  ot  four 
children  o(  Mrs.  Thosnpson  and  the  Ute 
Lewis  8te«irod  Thompson,  in  a  private  in- 
to-ilew  with  The  Register.  cho«!  her  words 
filled  with  affection  and  genuine  wonderment 
at  the  major  accomplishment*,  vmdertaiun^ 
and  causea  her  mother  fought  foe  In  her  life- 
time.   "She  U  magnanimous."  she  summar- 


Graaa  U^  of  BreeUalc  Tnra*  95 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


D»  TH«  HOUSE  OF  BZPRKSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  I,  19«7 


Mr.  HOWARD.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  » 
rare  privilege  to  be  the  RepreeentaUve 
of  a  district  of  Nevj  Jersey  wher«ln  re- 
sides  a   perwn    with    such    noblUty    of 
chanwjter  that  she  is  universally  loved, 
and   her  friends   are  numbered  in  the 
thousands;  the  recipient*  of  her  benef- 
icence   are    numbered    In   the   millions. 
This  very  great  lady.  Mrs.  Oeraldlne  L. 
Thompson.    Brookdale   Farm.   Uncroft, 
NJ.    celebrated  her  95th  birthday  on 
March  2.  1967.    The  number  of  tributes 
sent  her  was  unlimited  and  came  from 
people  in  all  walks  of  Ufe.  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  all  of  whom  consider 
her  their  friend.     The  AUenwood  Hos- 
pital, founded  by  Mrs.  Thompson  many 
years  ago,  was  renamed  the  Oeraldlne 
L.     Thompson     Hospital.       Dozens     of 
friends  caUed  at  her  home  but  because 
of  her  delicate  health,  she  was  able  to 
see  only  a  tew  of  the  many  who  wanted 
to  wish  her  happy  birthday  In  person. 
Mr.  M.  Harold  Kelly,  publisher  of  the 
Red  Bank  Dally  Register,  and  a  lifelong 
friend  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  visited  with 
her  and  Eleanor  Marko.  of   the   Daily 
Register  staff,  reported  on  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's birthday  In  the  March  3  edition  of 
that  newspaper.    I  am  happy  to  include 
this  article  in  the  CowcRassioHM.  RicoRO 
because    the    accomplishments    of    this 
very  great  lady  are  an  Inspiration  to  all: 

OaAHO  LSOT  or  BBOOKDAI,*  TT7XN8  96 

(By  Eleanor  Uarkn) 

LoNcaorr.— Mrs.  Oeraldlne  L-  Thompson, 
grand  lady  of  Brookdale  Farm,  was  «C  yester- 
day. 

The  bouquets  began  to  arrive  eatrly.  The 
eongratuUtory  messages  made  small  stacks. 
It  was  a  day  of  recalling  things  past. 

As  a  protection  to  her  delicate  health,  the 
ronembrancee  were  given  In  no  bevy  of  ex- 
citement. The  afternoon  was  punctuated 
with  brief  vlslu  by  close  assoclatee  to  Mra. 
Thompson,  who  sat  In  a  favorite  lounge  chair 
In  her  bedroom  and  appeared  well  and  hand- 
some in  a  pink  nylon  robe  edged  with  lace. 
She  was  attended  by  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
EUaabeth  T.  Babcock  ot  Woodbury.  L.I-,  and 
two  nuraee.  Beside  her  was  a  birthday  cake 
and  a  large  bouquet  of  »S  pink  roeee  and 
camauons  accented  with  blue  (her  favorite 
ooUvs)  from  the  organization  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son founded  In  1913 — the  Mnnmnuth  County 
Or^nlzaUon  of  Social  Service.  The  card 
read;  "To  our  patron  saint." 

Another  card  on  a  lovely  bouquet  raad: 
"Hopes  and  prayers  for  a  vary  U»ng  UI*.  Ice 


samvD  TO  miDT 
Monmouth  County  Is  rich  In  gllu  from 
Mra.  Thompson  who  has  been  moUvated  all 
her  life  to  help  those  In  need— a  lesson 
learned  from  her  mother,  who  was  Instru- 
mental In  banishing  BlackvreUa  Island,  Mew 
York  City's  archaic  penal  InatltuUon,  Mr*. 
Babcock  said. 

"To  my  mother  money  Is  s  serious  respon- 
sibility." Mia.  Babcock  scknowledged.  "She 
never  Indulged  a  penny  on  herseU." 

She  recalled  that  her  mother  and  her  aunt 
Mrs.  Dliabeth  Preston  (slater  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son) seemed  to  her  as  a  child  to  spend  an 
exciting  Ufe  "fighting  battles",  which  she 
found  out  Uter  to  be  important  advances  In 
welfare   In    the   state.     "But   we    never   felt 

deserted We   (she.  a  sister  snd  two 

brothers,  four  Prestons.  and  a  cousin  adopted 
by  the  Thompsons  I  couldnt  wait  untU  they 
came  home  to  hear  who  won  the  battles." 
Mrs  Thompson.  Uke  her  mother,  always 
talked  with  her  children  about  her  wock. 
"To  us.  It  was  like  todays  children  listening 
and  watching  exclOng  tales  on  television." 

Mrs,  Thompson  now  has  12  grandchildren 
and  23  great-grandchildren — with  one  great- 
great  grandchUd  on  the  way. 

In  all  of  Ml*.  Thompson's  bustling  year* 
s*  a  leader  In  health,  welfare,  community 
and  political  affairs.  Mrs.  Babcock  commented 
that  her  mother  "Never  said  anything  bad 
about  anybody." 

roDXDCS    UOaPITAl. 

Her  wit  also  WM  as  unm*tched  a*  her 
naturalness.  Her  eompaaslon  made  progress. 
It  was  thl*  compassion  that  led  her  to  found 
the  AUenwood  Hospital,  the  county'*  tuher- 
culoaU  hoapiUl.  This  pioneer  eplrlt  to  estab- 
lish In  the  county  Stat*  CharlUes  Aid  and 
Prison  Reform  Aasodstlon  (ss  early  aa  IR12|. 
and  in  other  service*  humanitarian,  educa- 
tional, or  civic,  remained  throughout  her 
Ufetlme.  _„ 

More  recenUy.  In  l««S.  she  gave  SS.OOO  to 
aid  In  the  eetablishment  of  a  Monmouth 
Museum,  and  in  1965  set  up  a  college  scholar- 
ship fund  of  se.OOO  for  wards  of  the  state. 

The  Olrl  Scouts  also  were  recipient*  of  her 
gifts  s*  was  Marlboro  State  Hospital.  Blver- 
vlew  Hoepttal.  Monmouth  Medical  Center. 
Monmouth  Park  Jockey  Club  Charity  Fund. 
Uncroft  First  Aid.  Audubon  Society  and  an 
endieas  list  of  other  organlaaUons  dealing 
with  aid  to  their  fellow  men. 

She  didn't  work  alone.  She  enlisted  the 
aid  and  support  of  residents  throughout  the 
state  and  her  voice  was  always  heard  m  the 
highest  of  political  circles.  A  Bepubilcan. 
she  had  a  close  friendship  with  the  late  Mrs- 
Eleanor  Booeevelt. 

The  wealth  that  Mi».  Thomp«>n  has  shared 
so  phUanthroplcaiiy  in  addlcton  to  her  own 
physical  energies,  is  from  the  financial  re- 
sources accumulated  by  her  husband's  father 
WUUam  P.  Thompson,  who  at  19  wa*  a  col- 
onel In  the  Confederate  Army  In  the  Civil 
War. 

He  studied  law  In  Chicago  at  the  war's  end. 
became  a  counsellor,  founding  the  KaOonal 
Lead  Co ,  and  ulUmately  becoming  In  New 
York  one  oi  the  chief  executive*  c<  John  D. 
Socketeller's  SUndard  OU  Trust,  with  which 
his  company  had  msrged.  His  son  Lewis 
married  Genildlne  In  1B96.  coming  to  Brook- 
dale  Farm  short  of  a  year  later.  The  Oeor- 
glan-type  mansion  and  the  magnificent 
bama.  atabls*  and  training  tracks  were  pur- 
chased by  the  elder  Col.  Thompson  from  the 


estite  of  D  D  Wltheta.  a  prominent  hone 
racing  personality,  who  gave  the  farm  lu 
name.  ^  ,_ 

Mrs  Thompson'*  husband,  a  great  hunts- 
man, wa*  acuve  in  politics  In  Mlddletown 
untU  she  moved  Into  the  same  Interests 
He  Is  credited  for  having  paid  for  bus  trans- 
portation for  chUdren  In  the  Everett  sec- 
Uon  to  sttend  high  school  In  Leonardo.  Be 
had  them  buaed  to  the  Bed  Bank  BaUroad 
Station    where    they    boarded    a    trolley    to 

Leonardo.  

Part  of  yesterday*  remlnlsoenses  were  with 
the  publisher  of  The  Register.  M.  ^old 
Kelly,  who  grew  up  on  the  Brookdsle  Farm, 
where  his  father  for  M  years  served  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  buildings  and  20  of  Its 
car*.  Mrs.  Babcock  remember*  his  fsther  as 
the  "one  who  taught  me  to  ride  a  horse." 

The  elegance  of  tfie  mansion  Is  tempered 
with  s  pleaalng  llved-ln  look,  the  obvious 
fact  that  It  once  housed  an  active  big  fam- 
Uy.  "It  didn't  seem  large  then."  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock stated. 

Among  the  neighboring  children  were  the 
four  Hardlngs.  Miss  Laura  Harding  assumed 
in  1956  the  position  of  president  of  M005B 
after  Mri.  Thompson's  retirement  from  the 
post  in  1962.  snd  whose  successor  was  the 
late  Mr*.  George  M.  Bodman. 

"Granny  (as  »he  I*  affectionately  called  by 
her  close  associstesi  put  a  piercing  eye  on 
me  beginning  In  the  tvar  years."  Miss  Hard- 
ing said.  "Every  day  of  my  life  I  am  aware 
of  her  scope  and  tlmelessnees  of  her  think- 
ing; her  sense  of  fun  and  humor  which  are 
two  different  things,  and  a  great  love  of 
nature  and  her  compasalon  for  chUdren." 

We  aaked  Mr*.  Thompson,  who  has  been  a 
widow  alnce  193*.  what  ahe  might  advise 
ChUdren  of  today  She  answered  with  a 
quick  smUe.  rejecting  any  "advice."  she 
said.  '"I  would  give  them  real  richness,  cour- 
age and  hope." 


Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or  soirrB  caaoLiN* 
IN  "THE  HOOBE  OF  BEPBESENTA"nVES 

Wedneiday.  March  1. 19$? 
Mr.  "WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  moat  coveted  scholarship  awanls 
open  to  the  youth  of  this  NaUon  Is  the 
annual  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
which  Is  sponsored  by  the  'Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  ladles'  auxiliary. 

This  year's  winning  contestant  from 
South  Carolina  is  Lyndon  Smith,  a  na- 
tive of  the  dty  of  Columbia,  the  SUte 
capital,  which  Is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. London  is  an  outstanding  young 
man,  and  he  certainly  per.'ionlflcs  the 
high  ideals  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
young  people  in  America. 

Lyndon's  winning  essay  dramatically 
illustrates  how  one  of  our  youth  has 
grasped  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
American  democracy.  We  can  ail  profit 
from  reading  this  essay,  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Democxact  :  What  It  Misns  to  Ms 
In   the  strictest   sense,  democracy  meant 

popular  rule.  or.  ss  Abraham  Lincoln  put  It. 

""Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 

for   the   p«>ple."     We   aU    know,   of   courae. 

that  democrauc  rule  did  not  begin  complete 

with  every  ngbt  and  freedom  that  we  know 
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today,  toch  new  part  was  added  plecemwl 
in  ft  centurtea-long  proceaa.  Th*  embryonic 
etagea  of  democracy  were  Introduced  around 
500  B.C.  tn  ttie  Greek  clty-«tat««-  Und«r 
Grecian  democracy,  each  Ireeman  bad  the 
right  to  Tot*  and  wa«  allowed  W  serve  In 
the  Assembly.  Boman  democr»Uc  rule  pro- 
vided oentraJ  authortiy  over  large  area*,  pre- 
hervmg  at  the  same  time  local  city  govem- 
ment.  Rome  also  conceived  the  now  famil- 
iar concept  that  all  men  have  basic  charac- 
terlBtlca  In  common.  Egland  extended  suf- 
frage to  worklngmen.  and  the  Prench  Revo- 
luUon  heralded  the  guarantee  of  personal 
Ubertlee  and  the  rejection  of  legal  inequali- 
ties. 

But  it  U  m  the  United  States  of  America. 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in 
history,  that  the  moet  workable  comblnaUon 
ol  democraUc  Ideals  can  be  found  Here  the 
central  power  of  government  balances  the 
re&ponalblUty  and  freedom  of  the  individual. 
All  Americana  arc  guaranteed  certain  in- 
alienable nghW.  and  our  SUte  and  local 
govemmenU  work  to  protect  those  rights, 
aa  long  aa  they  are  exercised  responsibly. 
This  la  Amerlc*n  democracy— free  Indlvld- 
uaU  working  for  the  decision  of  the  major- 
ity An  individual,  however.  U  not  free  if 
he  cannot  understand.  Interpret,  or  uUUae 
efficiency  the  derooeratic  prinlcplea  under 
which  he  Uvea  This  Is  why  a  sound  educa- 
tion la  the  essential  foundation  of  democ- 
racy, for  majority  rule  can  be  aucceaaful 
only  when  the  citizens  of  a  counrty  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  new  problems  and  challenges. 
Our  ancestors  recognized  this  need  follow- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  and  organized 
State  system  of  public  schooU  that  woiUd 
be  open  equally  and  free  to  all-  In  1821 
in  Boaton,  the  first  public  high  achool 
opened,  the  forerunner  of  what  la  uxlay  one 
of  the  most  democratic  of  all  instltuUona. 
for  It  U  In  our  modem   high  schools   that 


struggle  for  the  great  ideals  of  communism." 
Here,  clearly  eet  down,  le  a  major  goal  of  the 
Communist  Party— to  explbtt  our  generation. 
We  must  be  ready  to  face  and  defeat  this 
threat.  We  must.  now.  aa  high  school  stn- 
denta  learn  about  communlam^lta  weak- 
nessea  and  Inconsistencies.  W«  roust  recog- 
nize the  Inadequacy  of  rule  by  force.  Only 
then  can  we  defend  democmcy  and  oU  that 
it  represenu:  Freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  ipeech.  freedom  of  trial  by  Jury— these  and 
other  freedoms  that  we -must  not  take  for 
granted. 

The  torch  has  been  pasaed^the  outcome 
rests  with  me  and  my  claasmates.  We  muat 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  defending  more  suc- 
cessfully the  Great  American  experiment  and 
dream  — democracy . 


The  public  may  not  be  dlvwted.  The  pub- 
Uc  may  be  inoUnad  to  aak  dtoturbing  ques- 
tions, and  Insist  on  answers.  The  public 
may  aak:  Is  the  Hout*  now  gotng  to  aak  Tor 
a  reckoning  from  all  other  ootnmlttee  chair- 
men who  have  abused  their  power  snd  privi- 
leges? The  public  may  aak:  Are  the  ofleoses 
oi  otii«r«  whose  pereonal  llve«  are  not  abore 
reproach,  who  have  put  rel&tlvee  on  the  pay- 
roll when  others  equally  well  qualified  were 
avallahle,  who  have  uac<d  their  influence  for 
personal  gain,  also  to  be  Investigated? 

In  sum.  the  public  may  aak:  Is  the  House 
of  Repreaentauvee  going  to  uae  the  Powell 
caAe  as  a  springboard  for  enactment  of  a 
firm  code  of  oongresslonal  ethloa,  or  Is  It 
merely  going  to  pimlsh  one  malefactor  In 
hopes  that  the  matter  will  then  be  forgot- 
t»n?  It  la  a  good  queaUon.  It  ta  one  that 
ought  to  be  aaked.  no  matter  what  action  the 
House  takes  with  regard  bo  Rep.  PoweU. 


The  Larcer  Qnestioas  of  Convressioul 
EtUcs  Are  Still  Willi  Ui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ABIZONA 
IN  "THE  BODSE  OP  RETRESENTAnVBB 

Wednesday.  March  S.  1967 
Mr.  tJDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
over  the  seating  of  Adam  Clayton  PoweU 
ha*  now  ended — for  a  while — but  Its 
echoes  will  ring  In  these  halls.  I  suspect, 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that  I  have 
already  stated  at  some  length  my  reasons 
for  voting  for  the  seating  resolution  re- 
ported   by    the    select    committee 


and 


NewMatk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  nvAiu 
IN  THE  BOCSE  OF  BKPBESENTATIVES 

Wedneadoy,  Kerch  ».  19ST 
til.  BARINQ.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
Tuesday  the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
article  of  a  recent  large-scale  Intema- 
Uonal  test  of  how  well  students  learn 
math  and  these  tests  showed  the  United 
States  to  rank  behind  Japan.  England, 
Sweden.  Prance,  and  Belgium.  This  Is 
quite  shocking  and  being  a  former  math 


'/«Ji°r,L,rorr;rSnri?TS^     S^amst  tL  subsutute.resolutlon  which     teacher  it  caused^meU,  wonder  wh. 


for  the  majority  of  Americans 
that  «acb  new  geneniUon  Is  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  develop  Into  responsible  citi- 
zens. It  U  in  the  high  school  classroom 
that  we  gain  the  knowledge  and  training 
necesaary  to  employ  wisely  our  future  right 
to  vote. 

Yet  the  ImporUnce  of  high  schools  In 
America  extends  far  beyond  almply  providing 
scholastic  opportunities  High  school  is  a 
laboratory  for  democmcy.  in  which  young 
people  partlclpaU  in  student  government 
and  hold  elections  for  clasa  officers,  thereby 
gaining  Invaulable  training  in  democratic 
principle*.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  each 
student  to  put  forth  his  utmost  effort,  that 
he  later  may  be  a  better  citizen  In  this,  the 
stronghold  of  democracy  nnd  bulwark  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  ImperaUve  that  we  as  high 
school  students  strengthen  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  democratic  Ideals,  for 
since  lU  IncepUon  Jn  the  Greek  city-state* 
centuries  l>efor«  Christ,  democracy  has  met 
oppoalUon  from  all  quarters.  Dictators  and 
tyranta  have  berated  democracy  aa  mob  rule. 
Ignorance  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
populace  have  undermined  Its  effectiveness. 
The  challenges  have  accelerated  danger- 
ously— In  this  century  alone  the  allied  powers 
of  the  free  world  have  been  forced  to  fight 
back  both  the  central  and  axis  powcra  of 
tyranny  In  two  world  wars.  Now.  the  new 
d&nger  of  communism  is  threatening  us  Ideo- 
logically, economically,  and  militarily.  At  a 
time  when  our  country's  might  and  prestige 
are  committed  In  a  struggle  against  Com- 
munist forces  overseas,  we  high  school  stu- 
dents muBt  rededlcate  ourseWea  to  defending 
our  country's  decisions  based  upon  majority 
rule.  The  challenge  was  ouUined  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson  In  his  war  message  to  Congreas. 
when  he  declared,  "The  world  must  be  made 
iiafe  for  democracy" 

But  our  challenge  la  alao  an  Immediate 
one.  A  directive  oi  the  Mo«:ow  declaration 
of  i»eO  stated,  "There  are  new  opportunlttea 
now  to  draw  the  younger  generatloo  Into  tb« 


deprived  Mr.  PoweU  of  hla  seat.  I  rIso 
have  made  known  my  strong  convlctton 
that  the  House  must  proceed  to  some  ol 
the  larger  questions  of  congresdonal 
ethics  if  this  action  is  not  to  be  Inter- 
preted by  many  as  racially  motivated. 

Today  there  came  to  my  attention  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Yuma  Dally 
Su;a  of  Yuma.  Ariz..  2  days  before  the 
House  vote  on  the  seating  of  Mr.  PoweU. 
The  advice  in  that  editorial  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  yet  unresolved  issue  be- 
fore the  House — whether  or  not  we  should 
estabUsh  a  committee  on  standards  and 
conduct  to  Insure  that  poUclng  of  Mem- 
bers* official  conduct  is  done  on  a  uniform 
and  fair  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shaU  insert  the  Sun  edi- 
torial In  the  Appendix  at  this  point: 
Bthics  or  CoNcaasE 
The  worst  aspects  of  Rep.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell's  conduct  over  the  past  eeveral  yean 
are.  without  question,  Indefenalble.  He  ham 
been  In  cxmtonpt  of  oo\iru.  He  has  im- 
properly kept  his  wife  on  his  payroll  and 
appropriated  her  paychecks.  He  has  used 
committee  funds  for  peraooal  expenaea. 
Such  behavior  oazmot  be  ooodooed. 

The  queatlon  remains  whether  the  Bouse 
of  BepreeentaUvee  will  be  acting  wisely,  or 
even  Justifiably.  If  It  follows  the  recommen- 
dauons  of  the  aelect  committee  for  punlah- 
menl  aa  severe  *«  any  ever  meted  out  In  the 
history  of  Oongreas.  This  would  subject 
PoweU  to  the  humiliation  of  oenaiuv.  atartp 
him  of  23  years  of  seniority,  and  require  pay- 
ment of  MO.OOO  to  be  deducted  fr«n  his 
salary. 

U  the  House  doee  take  these  punitive 
meaauree.  it  wUl  expose  itself  to  charges  of 
having  made  Powell  a  sacrlAclal  goat  to 
(liTsrt  pubuc  attention  from  the  broader 
question  of  congressional  ethlea  In  general. 


Today,  I  no  longer  wonder.  Last 
night  my  son  came  to  me  with  a  prob- 
lem he  was  having  with  this  new  math 
systenv  I  could  go  Into  detaU  of  what 
happened,  but  I  thinlc  the  article  I  am 
herewith  inserting  In  the  AppendU  of 
Uie  RscokD.  by  Art  Buchwald.  from  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  wlU 
suffice: 

Wht  PaRKNTS  Cuij  Aao 

(Condensed  from  'Son  of  the  Great  Society,'' 

by  Art  Buchwald) 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
ftbout  American  education  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  everyone  has  come  up  wlih  bii 
theory  a£  to  why  Johnny  can't  add.  I  know 
why  Johnny  can't  add.  It's  because  his  par- 
enU  cant  do  his  homework. 

m  the  old  days  before  N.M.  (New  Matht 
a  kid  could  bring  home  his  homework  and 
his  parents  would  go  ovw  It  with  htm,  mak- 
ing corrections  or  giving  encouragement. 
But  today  the  homework  Is  so  complicated 
that  neither  the  kid  nor  Ws  parent*  know 
what  Is  going  on. 

Por  example,  the  other  day  my  daughter 
brought  home  an  aasigncoent.  "I  have  to 
subtract  170  from  903,"  abe  said. 

"It's  quite  aimple."  I  said-  "You  put  the 
303  over  the  ITS." 

■But  what  do  I  do  with  the  10?" 

"What  10?  " 

•The  10  that  goes  next  to  the  302." 

"I  don't  know  what  10  goes  p*xt  to  the 
202.  bet's  subtract  179  from  302v  Nine  from 
two  is  three,  and  you  carry  one.  Eight  from 
■ero  is  two.    The  answer  U  33." 

"We  can't  do  it  that  way.  We  have  to  use 
a  to.    Ten  la  a  unit." 

"I  see.    Well,  the  answer  Is  sUll  33."  I  said. 

"How  do  you  knowT" 

"Becauae  I  took  nine  from  two  and  eight 
fromava.** 
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■M,  tc*<^be^  t«y«  jou  cant  XMkm  nine  from 
two  b«c»uM  you  c»n't  borrow  Jrom  lonie- 
imnK  you  dont  g*'«  back."  ^      .      „ 

■WeU  I'm  going  to  call  your  teacher  to  ux 
how  ahe  aubtracte  17B  from  SOS." 

On  the  pbono  I  eiplalned  that  I  wa»  ba.- 
Inlt  a  amall  problem  with  the  bomewort  »he 
had  aligned.  TUe  teacher  wa.  ^ery  nlce^ 
•Ifi  really  quite  .Imple,"  ahe  aald.  The 
two  on  the  right-hand  column  U  conaJdered 
uniu  of  one.  The  zero  m  the  center  counta 
[or  aero  tena  The  two  In  the  left-hand  col- 
umn count,  tor  hundreda  Therefore,  you 
have  two  hundreda.  aero  tena.  and  two  onea. 
Now  to  .uhtract.  Go  to  the  hundreda  col- 
umn and  .tart  regrouping.  Two  hundred  wlU 
become  100.  Therefore,  bring  thla  10  to  the 
ten.  column  Now  you  have  10  ten.,  but  you 
•tin  can-t  subtract  In  the  unit,  column. 
Therefore,  regroup  again.  Now  you  only  have 
nine  ten..  Take  U  from  the  10  and  now 
bring  It  over  to  the  one.  column  becauae  10 
one.  equal  one.  Now  you  have  12  onea.  Do 
you  underatand?" 

"What',  there  not  to  underaUnd?  I  »ld. 
"Can  I  aak  a  very,  very  peraonal  queatlon?  la 
the  anawer  J3?"  _^,„. 

"In  thU  caM  It  U.  but  U  you  were  working 
In  unlla  other  than  10.  It  could  be  KMiethlng 

1  hung  up  and  atarted  awallowlng  a  whole 
bottle  of  aaplrln.  but  my  wUe  caught  me  In 
time      "How  many  aaplrtna  did  yo«  takeT  • 

"I  took  Mven  and  then  I  took  Bn,  but 
don't  aak  me  what  It  adda  up  to." 


Natieul  VocalioBkl  Ad  of  1917 

EXTENSION  OK  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  icaw  MKXioo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WeAnetdav,  March  I,  1967 


Mr  ■WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
Just  passed  the  50th  anniversary  oJ  the 
signing  ot  the  first  National  Vocational 
Act  of  1917.  Over  the  past  half  century, 
thousands  of  Individuals  have  been  given 
training  which  has  Increased  their  value 
to  themselvea,  their  communities  and  to 
the  Nation. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico  these 
programs,  which  started  as  farm  train- 
ing and  home  economics  training  proj- 
ects, are  now  an  important  factor  in  our 
plans  for  growth  and  Improvement  of 
the  level  of  living. 

Dr.  M.  O.  Hunt.  New  Mexico's  able  and 
dedicated  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion has  supplied  me  with  some  Inter- 
estliig  statistics  on  the  program  in  my 
State. 

The  sUtistlcs  follow; 

National  Voc*TloNaL  ACT  or  1917 
Pederally  aMlated  Vocational  EducaUon 
Proctam.  .tarted  with  Vocational  Agrlcul- 
tur»  Department.  In  the  fall  of  1«18  enroU- 
Ing  108  .tudenU.  The  following  year  Voca- 
tional Rome  Economic  waa  offered  In  13  de- 
partmente  with  3«  .tudent..  and  9  adult 
clanea  with  134  per«>na.  Trade,  and  Indua- 
trlaj  Program,  began  w>on  thereafter  In  a  few 
KhooU  with  about  100  puplU.  DUtribuUve 
Program,  narted  several  year,  later  with 
very  few  department,  and  enrolling  lea.  than 
100  student.. 

Prom  Ihl.  humble  begUmlng  New  Meilco  . 
program  grew  and  In  the  Kbool  year  19e«-«7 
haa  enroUed  12MS  ptnont  In  Vocational 
Programa. 

The  big  thruat  or  breakthrough  came  with 
the  iMMage  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1063 


(PI.  88-3101  which  .aw  the  enroUrMnt  In 
Vocational  Program.  In  New  "'««>  "^'Ifjl: 
ing  from  l*.a99  In  19e3-M  to  »  »"  1° '»*t; 
5^  lu  «Idltlon.  three  ar«.  V<^aon.J 
Schoola  have  been  eatabllahed  with  3.03« 
youth,  and  adulta  taking  courK» 
'  The  number  of  p.r.on.  who  have  rece  ved 
training  In  VocaUonal  ProgrMna  i;""  '"; 
in  New  Meilco  1.  lmpo«ilble  to  determine 
becauae  record,  were  kept  only  on  annual 
enrollment,  but  the  number  run.  Into  the 
hundred,  of  thouaand.. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  In  New  Mei- 
lco la.t  (l.cal  year,  deluding  1«»'S'»«' ^^ 
Federal  funda.  wa.  approilmately  M.tro.- 
588  CO  and  when  reduced  to  a  per-.tudent 
coat  indicate,  the  need  for  improvement  a. 
rapidly  aa  poselble.  ,,„_.i 

New  Mexico  haa  638  teacher.  In  vocation^ 
and  technical  education  programa  at  the 
pre«>nt  time.  There  1.  a  "'"■»' '*<>'J?8';°' 
oualltted  vocational  teacheia  In  New  Mexico. 
The  Teacher  Training  Program  ha.  high 
priority  becauM  only  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economic,  have  full-time  program.  In  the 
.tate  at  the  prewnt  time. 

An  effort  la  being  made  constantly  to  ex- 
pand vocauonal  and  technical  education  at 
the  secondary  Khool  level  In  the  'tate  by 
increamng  and  enlarging  all  Mgmenta  of  the 
program  to  wrve  the  60%  of  high  echool 
naduate.  who  do  not  enter  college,  and  unl- 
vsraltle..  The  program,  at  the  Mcondary 
level  would  al.o  train  many  who  are  poten- 
Ual  dropouu  with  akllla  needed  by  the  labor 
market.  ^  .  ^ 

The  Mcond  emphaal.  I.  placed  on  eetan- 
Uehment  of  Mveral  more  area  VocaUonal 
Schoola  in  the  .tate  to  Mrve  thoueand.  of 
youth,  and  adulu  that  need  training  or  re- 
training. A  survey  made  In  1966  In  31  town, 
and  clUea  In  the  .Wte  mdlcatea  bu«ne«i 
and  InduWrlee  wUI  need  more  than  88.000 
trained  personnel  by  1970. 

Aa  New  Mexico  changes  from  an  agrarian 
to  an  Industrial  state  the  demand,  for  vo€a- 
Uonai  training  Increase  tremendoualy.  How 
well  tbeM  demand,  are  met  will  largely  detar- 
mlne  the  future  economic  development  of 
the  .tate. 


frank.  Informal  American  way.  In  thl.  way 
he  1.  able  to  dUoern  the  real  problem,  of 
the  people,  help,  them  where  necesMarj  or 
.baree  with  them  their  Joys  and  warrow.. 

Perhap.  the  moet  Ukeable  quality  he  poe- 
Msus  I.  hU  good  graap  of  the  tradlUonal 
Ohanalan  approach  to  the  chief,  and  people 
He  ln.l.U  on  obeying  the  local  cuatomary 
rules  wherever  he  goee. 

Mr  Winiom.  doea  not  limit  himaelf  to 
regional  headquarter,  or  the  provincial 
tovms.  He  penetrate,  deep  into  the  hamlet, 
over  rugged  lourth-clas.  road..  And  when 
he  arrive.,  he  .how.  deep  Intereat  m  the 
people  and  their  chUdren.  He  freely  rtiake. 
hands  with  hundred,  of  the  village  folks  he 
comes  acroee. 

One  thing  he  doe«  not  do.  He  promlM. 
nobody  that  "Uncle  Sam "  will  give  them 
■Manna  ".  Be  alway.  telU  hi.  eager  audience 
that  the  U.S.  la  InterAlcd  In  the  good  people 
ot  Ohana  and  that  his  government  U  snxloue 
to  help  them  to  ralM  their  standard  of  living 
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He  never  forgeU  to  add  that  America  help, 
only  thoee  who  help  thenuelvefl  and  that 
a.  long  u  they  continued  to  undertake  Mlf- 
help  project,  he  would  eneure  that  aid  wa. 
forthcoming.  ^  ^  , 

■In  America,  we  have  a  uylng:  Ood  help. 
thoM  who  help  themMlvea'.'*  he  woiUd  .ay 
and  add.  that  true  progreea  1.  achieved  by 
the  .weat  of  tlM  brow. 

Frankle'i  measage  I.  working  wonders  In 
the  Volta  Region.  All  over  the  place  MbooU. 
college..  Pet  OOcea.  Roada— and  what  have 
you— are  being  built  through  .elf-help  with 
American  aid. 

The  White  Houm  certainly  could  not  have 
made  a  better  choice  than  Franklin  WUllam.. 
48,  u  Ambauador  to  Ghana  at  thl.  material 
lime  In  the  hutory  of  thl.  naUon. 


EavoT  With  a  DiXereoee:  Tkc  HoBorable 
Fraaklia  H.  WUIiami,  Amcrkaa  Ambai- 
saJor  to  Ghana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DICGS.  JR. 

or  MICBIQAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  1967 
Mr.     DIOOS.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R»c- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following: 

ENVOY  wrtH  A  Dxwv^tMMcm 
<From  Ollley  Olymplo.  Bohoe) 
Within  the  short  .pace  of  Uni«  that  he 
uaumed  oBce   (lea.  than  one  year)    aa  th* 
United  State.  AmbaaMdor  to  Ohana  HU  tt- 
cellency.  Mr    Franklin  H.  WlUlam.  ha.  won 
the  enviable  name  of  •Extraordinary  Envoy  ". 
How  did  he  do  It?    After  a  cloee-up  cov- 
erage of  hi.  extended  tour  of  and  actlvttlea 
m  the  Volta  Region  I  wtah  to  aanire  our 
reader,  that  "Frankle  ",  u  hi.  admirer,  affec- 
tionately call  him.  1.  Indeed  an  "AmbaMador 
with  a  Difference."    He  U  a  remarkable  man. 
ooOD  mx^ 
Far  from  being  the  hlgh-hrowad  diplomat 
locked  up  m  the  high  "Iron  Tower"  looking 
down    on    the    top   o<    things  and   events 
Frankla  lovea  going  to  people  up  country  m 
the  town..  vUiage.  and  cottagea  and  mixing 
up  freely  with  them.     And  he  doea  ao  in 


Freedon:  Is  ll  Cberuhed  EaooKh? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF  AkKANMS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  t.  1967 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  essay  «itlUed  "Free- 
dom: Is  It  Cherished  Enough?"  by  Rob- 
ert L.  Hopkins,  who  Is  a  Junior  at 
OuachlU  High  School  in  Donaldson,  Ark. 
Robert  received  a  third-place  award  for 
this  literary  contribution,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  February  1967  Issue  of  the 
National  Beta  Club  Journal. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  the  essay: 

FazxDoK:  la  It  Cuebiskko  Emoitcu? 
(By  Robert  Hopkln.) 
Uberty  and  freedom  are  America',  moet 
prized  poasewlona  and  should  be  held  In  high 
esteem  by  ail  Americana.  It  I.  therefore  very 
ironical  that  the  majority  of  Americana  take 
for  granted  the  many  freedom,  they  enjoy 
each  day.  Freedom  wmetlmee  become.  Just 
another  word  with  little  or  no  meaning  to 
thoee  clioaen  few  that  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
American..  There  ara  thoee  who  no  longer 
cherish  their  heritage  aa  American  cltlaen. 
Uttle  do  they  realize  that  a  terrible  price 
ha.  been  and  must  continue  to  l>e  paid  In 
human  agony  and  suffering  to  obtain  and 
keep  the  freedom  Uiey  now  have. 

UtUike  to  many  things,  freedom  Is  pur- 
(shaaed  with  a  price  that  doean't  end  with 
the  initial  payment.  Once  It  U  eatabiirtied. 
the  force,  of  deapotlKn  irill  alway.  be  at- 
tempting to  dlarupt  or  aboll.h  It.    America 


1.  the  .tronghold  of  freedom.  Uberty.  and 
democracy  in  the  worid  today  and  ha.  been 
since  the  ttr.t  tbot  of  the  Rev9lutlonary  War 
as.  Hred  at  Lexington  nearly  two  centurle. 
ago  Private  ownerahlp  of  property,  the 
right  to  worship  a.  we  Me  lit.  the  right  vo 
vote  and  to  .peak  or  vrrlte  a.  we  pleaae. 
althln  cerUln  bound.,  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
ortvllegee  we  American.  poMe»  Contrary 
u,  what  many  penwn.  believe,  freedom  can 
be  lo.t  ana  never  regained  unleM  we  a. 
American,  have  the  courage  to  .tand  up  and 
to  continue  fighting  for  theM  prtvllegea. 

The  freedom  American,  enjoy  I.  gaaed 
upon  with  envy  by  every  nation  In  the  world 
becauae  the  majority  of  the  world',  popula- 
tion ha.  been  deprived  of  the  perKjnal  free- 
dom which  American,  take  for  granted  In 
many  of  theM  countries,  a  taate  of  freedom 
11.9  brought  about  revoluUon.  by  the  people 
a(raln.t  tyrannical  dlcUtota  or  unju.t  gov- 
ernment.. Few  of  theee  attempts  to  ootaln 
freedom  ever  .ucceed.  and  they  are  cnielly 
»nd  completely  cruahed.  Therefore,  when 
such  a  revolution  doea  meet  with  .ucceas. 
the  government  and  It.  InaUtnUon.  estab- 
luhed  by  the  liberated  people  become  a 
ihowcaM  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

Rivera  ot  blood  have  been  .hed  to  obtain 
.,tid  keep  freedom  and  liberty  For  u.  ot 
ihU  generaUon.  freedom  came  a.  a  birth- 
right left  to  u«  by  our  forefathers.  But  un- 
[.irtunately.  It  .1.  a  birthright  that  U  not 
Kuaranteed  In  the  future  unleM  the  nece.- 
sary  coat  to  pteaerve  It  la  paid.  In  order  to 
preserve  thl.  great  nation  and  Ita  Ideal.,  we 
will  have  to  .tand  ready  to  make  whatever 
sacrifice  la  neceMary  In  order  that  future 
American,  can  enjoy  Uberty  and  perwinal 
freedom  a.  we  know  it  today.  Even  now. 
American  soldier,  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
our  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  the  cltlaen. 
ot  South  Vietnam.  For  the  sake  of  the  m«- 
lion.  who  have  died  obtaining  and  prewirv- 
Ing  freedom,  we  rtiould  cherleh  our  freedom 
and  liberty  end  thank  Ood  that  we  have  It. 


What's  *l  Stake  ia  the  U.S.  SST? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  S,  1967 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  news  reports  a  decision  may  be 
forthcoming  this  month  from  the  White 
House  when  construction  on  a  prototype 
of  the  supersonic  transport  will  begin. 
There  also  have  been  press  reports  spec- 
ulating that  the  Russians  may  unveil 
a  supersonic  transport  prototype  at  the 
Parts  Air  Show  this  spring.  We  know 
the  British  and  FYench  are  well  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  their  Joint  effort 
to  produce  the  supersonic  Concorde. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  after  ex- 
haustive studies  and  evaluaUon,  recently 
announced  that  the  Boeing  Co.  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  would  be  the  prime  con- 
tractors for  the  airframe  and  engines  for 
the  SST.  Although  research  and  devel- 
opment work  is  continuing,  the  President 
and  the  Congress  must  decide  when  and 
how  fast  America  will  proceed  In  getting 
ns  SST  Into  the  air. 

Rather  than  asking,  can  we  aJIord  to 
proceed  on  the  SST  at  this  time,  we 
.should  ask,  can  we  afford  not  to  proceed 
on  the  SST  at  this  time? 

The  February  1967.  Issue  of  Air  Trans- 
-  port  World  Includes  an  article  l«r  Anael 


Talliert.  Mr.  Tallwrt  has  provided  an 
Important  appraisal  of  what  the  SST 
means  to  the  United  Stales.  He  has 
outlined  the  progress  of  our  competitors. 
There  are  significant  economic  advan- 
tages presented  by  him  including  the 
creation  of  at  least  50.000  new  Jobs  and 
the  favorable  Impact  upon  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RicosD,  I  include  the  following 
article  written  by  Mr.  Talbert  for  Air 
Transport  World.    The  arUcle  follows: 
What's  at  Stake  ih  ime  U.8.  SST 
(By  Aiuel  E.  Taltiert) 
The  aviation  world  .till  urgently  want,  to 
know  exactly  what  the  United  SUtes  U  plan- 
ning   to    do    In    the    supersonic    transport 
sweepstake.. 

Whenever  It  comes,  the  answer  U  certain 
to  have  a  powerful  Influence  on  airline 
equipment  purchaang  on  a  woridwide  baala. 
not  only  during  the  coming  month,  but  for 
the  next  25  years.  Ita  ImpUcaUons  proba- 
bly wUl  be  far  wider 

The  national  economic,  of  the  nation, 
moat  deeply  Involved  In  the  compeUUon  to 
produce  and  market  an  SST  .urely  wUl  be 
affected.  So  will  be  each  nation's  balance  of 
payment,  global  "image"  and  many  Im- 
portant deienw  lapablime..  This  will  not 
be  a  lemporarv  or  passing  phenomenon:  a 
period  between  now  and  1990  I.  what  mu« 
be  considered. 

ThoM  who  expected  a  dramatic  or  dedeive 
.tatement  on  the  SST— or  even  «me  real 
enlightenment— In  President  Lyndon  John- 
Min'.  Budget  Me»iige  to  the  90th  US.  Con- 
grtt.  made  public  January  24  were  Kjrely 
diuippolnted.  President  Johnson  Mid  only 
of  the  SST.  in  preMntlng  the  largest  peace- 
tune  budget  i»189  2  billion  1  In  hi.  nation', 
history: 

"We  are  currently  coiuildering  the  con- 
struction of  a  prototype  clvU  superrcnlc 
transport.  The  allowauce  for  conUngencles 
U  adequate  to  cover  the  poMlble  coau  of  thi. 
effort,  should  an  afflrmBllve  decision  be 
made  to  proceed." 

The  propOMd  1968  UJi  Budget  contains 
the  inlormallon  that  although  future  SST 
project  funding  U  not  covered.  thU  wlU  be 
the  subject  of  a  future  Presidential  request 

to  CongrcM.  

About  S200  mUllon  eUU  I.  available  from 
funds  already  voted  speclflcaUy  for  SST  de- 
velopment by  Congress.  At  leaat  another 
S400  million  could  l>e  uken  out  of  con- 
tingency fund,  available  to  the  Prealdent 
during  the  next  few  months.  So  the  VS. 
SST  program  will  not  come  to  a  grinding 
halt,  awaiting  the  next  CongreMlonal  de- 
cision. „        . 

HopefuUy.  Boeing  and  General  Electric 
are  going  ahead  "full  speed  "  with  design  re- 
finement and  other  preliminaries  cotmected 
with  a  propowd  titanium  alloy  SST  with 
variable  sweep  wings,  capable  of  carrying  up 
to  360  passengers  more  than  4000  mllea  non- 
stop at  speeds  of  1800  miles  an  hour.  Thl. 
lndu.trial  team  only  wa.  announced  on  De- 
cember 31.  1968  by  the  US  PAA  to  be  the 
choice  to  build  the  American  SST  .wMp- 
.take  entry  "when  and  if."  PAA'.  Gen. 
McKee  feeU  a  production  delay  beyond  June 
1967  would  be  Inadvlsable- 

But  meanwhile.  In  a  modem,  recently  en- 
larged aircraft  factory  In  TouIoum.  Prance, 
the  prototype  of  the  Concorde— for  yeara 
Kheduled  to  be  the  world's  first  mperKinIc 
air  tranaport— la  taking  shape  rapidly.  Here 
In  the  aame  factory  Sud  Aviation,  largest  air- 
craft company  m  Europe  In  term,  of  floor 
apace  and  one  of  the  worid'.  10  largeat,  has 
been  producing  the  twin-Jet  Caravelle. 

To  date  230  Caravelle.  liave  been  sold 
throughout  the  world  Thl.  wm  the  first 
French  designed  and  built  tran^iort  In  hU- 
tory  to  enter  regular  airline  wnrtce  on  route* 
Inside  the  UJB.    Right  now  worken  In  the 


Touloiue  factory  are  being  reminded  con- 
itanUy  that  the  Initial  Bight  of  the  super- 
sonic Concorde,  acttiatly  a  Joint  French-Brit- 
ish SST  project,  is  Mt  firmly  for  February 
28.  1988. 

The  French  Concorde  prototype,  which  will 
be  Kmaller.  .lower  and  lew  economical  to 
operate  tlian  the  proposed  Boelng-GE  de- 
rtgn,  but  an  early  reality  rather  than  a  plan. 
I.  pre«ntly  tl>ree  weeks  ahead  of  Khedule 
Rollout  1.  expected  In  Ocuober  or  sooner.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  at  PUton.  Eng- 
land, a  manufacturing  unit  of  the  British 
Aircraft  Corp.  1.  pushing  work  on  a  Mcond 
Concorde  prototype.  Omceti  of  the  huge 
British  combine,  which  may  TCon  merge  with 
the  equAlly  Important  Hawker  Slddeley  group 
In  England,  .ay  the  BrlUrti-bullt  prototype 
wUl  fly  .Ix  months  after  the  ToulouM-bullt 
alroraft. 

And  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  come 
peraletent  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
entry  In  the  supersotUc  .weepetakee.  the 
Tupolev  Tul44.  la  In  an  even  more  advanced 
rtate  of  completion.  It  appear,  to  be  a  good 
bet  to  ijeat  the  flrat  Concorde  prototvpe  into 
the  skies  by  several  month.. 

Under  the  moat  favorable  clrcumatnoees 
which  now  can  be  foreseen,  the  Americfin 
SST  will  not  make  lla  first  night  until  In^c 
1970  or  1971.  Such  a  date  would  be  poaslble 
only  If  Prertdent  JohnK>n  gave  the  gr^n 
light  at  an  earty  date  and  Congress  acted 
promptly  and  favorably.  Thl.  "nnit  flight' 
date  coincide,  approximately  with  the  dote 
on  which  the  French-Britlah  SST  would  be 
fully  t«ted  and  commercially  hvallable 

The  earliest  "commercial  evallebUlty"  ot 
the  Boelng-GE  SST  Is  estimated  to  be  1974. 
Should  the  US.  faU  for  any  reaKin  to  de- 
velop and  have  avalhible  for  the  beginning 
of  woridwide  deliveries  to  buyers.  .  »ted. 
reliable  and  economlc-to-operate  SST.  It. 
present  worid  leadership  In  dvu  air  tran.- 
port  manufocturtng  would  enter  •  period  of 
grave  Jeopardy. 

A  really  long  delay  certainly  would  cause 
Mlee  the  Boelng-GE  aircraft  might  have  had 
to  go  to  the  Concorde  oompeUtlon  Once 
a  SST  market  haa  been  lo.t.  oecauM  of  the 
enormous  tlnancee  Involved  and  other  con- 
slderatlons.  It  wlU  tie  difficult  to  regain. 

EsUmatee  vary,  but  It  Is  agreed  generallv 
that  the  coat  to  develop  a  marketable  SST 
in  the  VS.  will  be  between  S4  bllUon  and 
tS  blUion. 

A.  a  result  of  mch  a  total  expenditure. 
Malor  General  JeweU  P  Maxwell.  USAP  offi- 
cer who  head,  up  the  FAA".  .uperaonlc  de- 
velopment team,  eaumate.  that  the  following 
beneflcUl  reeults  will  occur : 

(1)  anywhere  from  »20  bUUon  to  S4S  bil- 
lion will  flow  Into  the  US  economy  from  the 
»le  of  between  500  and  1200  SST  aircraft, 
half  to  nations  other  than  the  U.S, 

(2)  at  least  .W.OOO  new  Jot^  will  be  crested, 
and  ^ 

(31  the  balance  ot  paymenu  will  be  esMS 
for  the  VS. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  US  ha.  been 
affected  by  an  adverM  tiaUnce  ot  payment.. 
Jet  .ales  have  eased  the  adversity  On  the 
basis  of  VS  development  of  an  available  and 
economic  SST  ooaUng  »3«  mUllon  (MO  mil- 
lion vrtth  spare.)  a  copy  by  1974.  It  ha.  been 
calculated  that  with  median  Mle.  of  900 
SST'.  by  1984.  a  net  benefit  to  U.S  balance 
of  payments  of  more  than  »3e  billion  would 
result. 

A  failure  to  produce  or  a  long  delay,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  well  cauM  an  unfavorable 
effect  of  Kane  812  billion  during  the  Mroe 
period.  

For  .upporter.  of  the  American  SST  proj- 
ect, who  Include  many  major  US  airline 
bead..  economUU  and  travel  expert.,  the 
most  penetrating  argument  against  delsy  Is: 
Eventual  production  ot  an  SST  U  Inevitable 
by  the  US  industry  If  It  hopes  to  retain 
world  leadership  and  world  markeu  There- 
fore, why  not  SST  production  now  while 
there  .till  are  prIaM  of  enonnotis  value  with- 
in grssp? 
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Promt  SST  orderJxx* 

VM.WMt 

US.  MiTlMrs: 
Pan  Amartcan 

TWA     

American    

Northwcat    

DelU    

Continental 

World    Alrwajl — 

Kiutem   _-._— 

Branlir   International 

Airlift    International- 


Total - 


Non-D  S.  carrtma: 

Air    Canada. 

Alltaiu    

BOAC    

Air  France 

Qantaa. 


IB 
10 

< 

4 

a 
I 

I 

2 
3 
1 


.„  h»«.  th.  News  editorial  re-     an  unjust  attack  on  Federal  manpower 

welcome  Pi'ce  In  tne  eavinp  p      —    __^      ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  unemployed  person 

who  is  willing  to  work. 

This  promtee.  which  the  organization 
could  not  possibly  fulfill,  come*  at  a 
time  when  3  million  Americans  are  un- 
employed—hundreds of  thousands  of 
them  "family  breadwinners. 

Declaring  that  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams have  produced  'a  mere  trickle  in 
results,"  the  magazine  recently  went  to 
great  lengths  to  belittle  the  joint  train- 
ing ellorts  of  busBieas  and  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

These  efforts.  I  might  add.  have  pro- 
duced most  heartening  results  across  the 


Japan    Air   Unee ? 

Lufthanja    ? 

KLM     ? 

Iberia    J 

Alr-Indla    ' 

Canadian   Pacific * 

B  Al  Israel. • 

Irleh    International * 

Pakistan    International * 

Aeronavee    ^ 


Total- 

Otbers:  Trans- America  Oo«p.. 


n.S.  SST  grand  total- 


OOMOOaSMStft 

U.S.  carriers: 

Pan  American 

TWA 

American . 

United 


Indlvldueli.  And  U  the  new  savlngi  cam- 
paign U  Bucceealul.  all  of  u«  may  reap  eome 
addiuonal  beneflu:  less  inflaUon,  leei  pree- 
gure  for  a  ta«  Increaae.  and  a  peychological 
"pep  pUl"  from  back  home  for  our  eoldlen 
In  Vietnam. 

The  new  notee  »re  oBered  In  conjunction 
with  eoual  doUar  purchases  of  Series  E  mt- 
Inge  bonds.  Redeemable  alter  one  year,  the 
notes  wUl  yield  4.74  percent  If  held  for  the 
full  4Vi-year  maturity.  Since  Series  E  ssir- 
Inga  bonds  yield  4.15  percent  If  held  to  ma- 
turity m  seven  years,  the  overall  rate  of 
return  on  the  savings  package  Is  4.38  percent. 
This  rate  of  return  does  not  compare  favor- 
ablv  with  some  bsnk  and  savings  and  loan 

...iclatlon   rates    —   -—--'-      "■« 

the  new  program 
its  own.    The  4.L-  . 

teed  whereas  Interest  ratea  on  savings  ac- 
counu  nuctuste  with  the  market.  Bank  and 
savings  and  loan  association  rates  are  soften- 
ing now.  and  the  federal  savings  program 
may  well  offer  the  better  mterest  yield  over 
the  next  four  to  seven  years. 

The  saver  who  Is  approaching  retirement 
wUl  find  another  advantage.  Interest  earned 
over  the  life  of  the  savings  package  U  not 
taxable  until  the  securities  are  redeemed. 
This  allows  a  saver  to  mvest  now  and  delay 
Interest  earnings  untU  retirement  and.  usu- 
ally, lower  marginal  tax  rates. 
Savers  of  every  age  will  benefit  from  this 


'  .   .; ^r..    -i.rr.ntl.    available       But      auceo  most  neai  ieuui«  ic=ui»  ~..u«.  -"^ 

STn^  p°ro^.m  ofie7s'un\',ur:i.ant.ge.  of    count.^  and  have  brought  new  hope  touj 
the  new  progr  p,r„„,  ,ieid  Is  guaran-    the  Uves  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 

__   ---'        -~      citizens. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  and  others 
who  mallne  or  overlook  the  role  of  Fed- 
eral training  programs  would  do  well  to 
seek  the  advice  of  a  prominent  California 
businessman  who  Is  working  hard  to  open 
job  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged 
of  south  central  Los  Angeles. 

I  refer  to  H.  C.  'Chad"  McClellan. 
chairman  of  the  management  council  for 
merit  employment  and  training  and  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  last  Republican  admlnlstra- 


Continental 

Eastern . — 

Unannounced    


'^bldTaTno''t"JS?Jct'irsrt.''.£d°^  Snr  HU  nonprofit  councU  works  closely 
mc'ome  tl.^  "witS  £  burden,  at  the«>  with  Los  Angeles  ar«  business  firm,  to 
l^e7levels  of  government  Increasing  almoat     flnd   jobs   for    the    disadvantaged.      Mr 


Non-U.S.  carriers: 

BOAO    ° 

Air  Prance ?         ru."»   ■«■    .   ~  ., 

Qantas    4      .^^age  plan  will  be  available  April  1 — snd 

Air    Canada *     imart  savers  wlU   not  be  caught  by   AprU 


every  year,  the  parUal  tal-free  advantage 
becomes  more  and  more  desirable. 

Savers  who  can  take  advantage  of  the  new 
program  should  be  ready  to  act  quickly.  The 
new  freedom  shares.  In  combination  with 
Series  E  bonds,  will  be  available  only  to  regu- 
lar purchasers  through  payroll-saving  or 
bond-a-month  plans.  And  the  offering  ei- 
plres  ui  two  years  or  at  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam connict.  whichever  U  the  shorter  period. 

Forms   for  enrolling   In   the   new   savings 


Air    Canada-. 
Japan  Air  Unas — 

SalMna    

Middle    East 

Alr-Indla 


smart  savers  wiU 

Fool's  Day  If  they  sign  up  promptly. 


Total 

Concorde  grand  total. 


Merit  Sec*  ■■  New  Sariafs  Not* 


EXTE)N3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZl 


McCleUan  also  knows  that  Oovemment 
xiooperatlon  U  most  esentlal  In  these 
private  efforts. 

Mr.  McClellan.  who  works  closely  with 
the  California  Employment  Sfrvlce  "as 
our  major  relationship  In  order  to  sec 
that  the  people  that  are  qualified  are 
placed,"  made  this  statement.  In  port, 
before  a  meeting  of  a  Regional  Man- 
power Committee  In  Los  Angeles  on  Feb- 
ruary 1«,  1967: 

We  can't  operate  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  agencies  eeUbllshed  for  that  purpoae 
(manpower  programa)  and  I  have  said  con- 
stantly that  this  Is  a  problem  that  must  lie 
dealt  with  by  the  government  and  by  the 
church  and  by  the  labor  unions  and  by  the 
community  generally,  as  well  as  by  the  em- 
ployer. None  of  us  can  handle  It  alone 
And  if  anybody  trlee  to  exclude  government 
or  to  make  light  of  the  role  that  government 
must  play  In  this,  he  hasn't  read  the  McCone 
Commission  report  or  doesn't  believe  It.  And, 
certainly.  I  believe  It  The  thing  that  we 
have  relied  on  from  the  very  first  day  Is 
the  cooperaflon  of  the  government  agencies 
established  to  serve  this  purpose. 
A  recent  Nation's  Business  article  had 


or  mcBiaAN 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  iforch  t.  t9S7 
Mr.  NEDZl     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 23  issue  of  the  Detroit  News  there 
Is  an  editorial  entitled    "Merit  Seen  In 

New  Savings  Note."  which  discusses  the     „„„„. 

President's  new  freedom-share  savings     by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Federal  Maopower  ProfTM* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALzroaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  i,  1967 

Mr    HAWKINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 

nganda  campaign  be-         — 

ing  waged  across  the  country  to  dls-     tjie  .temerity  to  mmUon  that  Mr.^Mc 


seems  to  be  a  propaganda  campaign  be 

-ediitht = "^^-H^^  ^}^:^^  ?ir .iit^^t  ^^ 

programs  which  mean  so  much  to  un- 


employed Americans 

I  am  especially  disturbed  because  my 
State — particularly  the  Los  Angeles 
area— has  been  a  prime  target  of  this 


program.  The  editorial  discusses  the 
unique  advantages  of  the  new  freedom- 
share  program.  I  commend  the  editorial 
to  you  and  urge  you  and  every  Member 
of  this  body  to  support  the  President  In 
urging  more  Americans  to  participate 
In  our  savings  bonds  program.     I  am 


It  would  be  most  useful  for  us  to  shed 
some  light  on  this  serious  matter  and 
clear  the  air  of  some  of  the  pollution  that 
has  been  left  by  misguided  spokesmen  for 
the  campaign. 

Nation's  Business,  the  otBclal  chamber 
of  commerce  organ,  has  recently  made 


use  Oovemment  funds  without  disclos- 
ing that  the  organization  cooperates 
with  the  Federal  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  programs  in  Los 
Angeles.     Approximately  tl8  million  m 


drive.  rich-t^fSs".  b^.fu.^  .  P«t    ^^^^1^^:^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Act  programs  In  Loa  Angeles  since  last 
July.  This  Includes  allocations  lor 
fiscal  1M7. 


I  want  to  salute  the  private  organiza- 
tions that  have  contributed  so  much  of 
their  time,  energy  and  talent  to  help 
combat   poverty  and  eliminate  dlsad- 
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vantages  Their  efforU  are  Indlspenslble 
in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  In  Amer- 
ica But,  at  the  same  time,  I  want  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing  most  worth- 
while work  in  the  manpower  field. 

While  monumental  tasks  lie  before  us 
in  the  manpower  and  related  fields,  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  recognize  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  so  far  through  Fed- 
eral programs  In  training  Americans  for 
productive  employment. 

m  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  that 
"mere  trickle"  of  results  mentioned  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  Is  spelling  new 
opportunity  for  thousands  of  the  area"s 
disadvantaged. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  these 
vital  manpower  programs  in  the  Metro- 
pollUn  Los  Angeles  area; 

Prom  August  1962  through  June  1966. 
more  than  34.000  persons  were  author- 
ized for  training  or  other  services  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  ^    , 

Prom  January  1965  through  January 
1967  nearly  19.000  Job  opportunities 
were  opened  for  disadvantaged  youth  un- 
der the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

In  1965  and  1966.  nearly  54.000  young 
people  were  served  by  six  youth  oppor- 
tunity centers,  receiving.  vocaUonal 
counseling  and  referral  to  training  pro- 
grams and  jobs.  Some  l.SbO  job  place- 
ments were  made  through  these  centers 
last  December  alone. 

Nationally,  the  record  of  these  and 
other  programs  has  been  equally  impres- 
sive and  encouraging — nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  persons  have  been 
authorized  for  training  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act; 
more  than  1  million  Job  opportunities 
have  been  provided  under  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps;  approximately  J. 5 
million  youngsters  have  been  served  by 
youth  opportunity  centers;  some  1  mil- 
lion young  people  got  Jobs  hi  both  the 
summers  of  1985  and  1966  through  the 
Presidents  highly  successful  youth  op- 
portunity campaign. 

It  Is  simply  unfair,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
anyone  to  slam  these  far-reaching  pro- 
grams which  have  done  so  much  to  help 
so  many  people  break  the  bonds  of 
poverty  and  public  dependency  and  be- 
come productive,  self-respecting  clU- 
zens.  This  is  what  these  programs 
mean  to  America. 

1  urge  the  critics  of  these  ellorts  to 
recognize  that  fulfillment  of  the  Ameri- 
can promise  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Is  the  business  of  not  Just  one  element 
of  our  society.  It  Is  the  business  of 
every  sector  of  our  society — public  and 
private.         

Coagrestmaa    Hortoa    Laadi    Profeuor 
Mar  shak,  of  the  Uaivenitr  of  Rockeiter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  fncw  ToaK 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  ATorch  I,  ISe? 
Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  to- 
day to  brine  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


leagues a  speech  delivered  recently  l>y 
Robert  E  Marshak.  distinguished  univer- 
sity professor  of  physics  at  the  University 
of  Rochester  In  Rochester,  NY. 

Certainly  he  Is  one  of  the  academic 
giants  of  this  land;  one  of  the  dedicated 
men  of  great  wisdom  and  ability  who 
have  helped  to  advance  education  In  this 
NaUon  to  Its  present  state  of  exceUence. 
But  his  talk,  which  he  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  research  directors  of  East- 
man Kodak  Co..  Ulustrates  a  pertinent 
point  about  the  reasons  why  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  education  is  so  great. 

Why  does  the  study  of  science  flour- 
ish In  the  American  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action? 

Professor  Marshak  makes  two  points. 
Research  training  Is  stimulated  among 
the  young  graduaU  students  at  the  Na- 
tion's universities,  a  procedure  whoUy 
unlike  that  of  the  Soviet  system,  in  which 
there  is  a  reluctance  to  accept  young 
students  at  the  specialized  Institutes  In 
which  Soviet  research  is  carried  out. 

In  the  second  place,  he  poinU  out  that 
the  successful  research  scientist  is  a 
nonconformist  in  his  Ideas— a  situation 
which  Is  intolerable  under  the  regimen- 
tation of  the  Soviet  system . 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  Interested  In  the 
scientific  research  eflorts  of  American 
universities  and  private  industries  wUl 
flnd  Professor  Maishaks  talk  enlighten- 
ing. 
The  speech  follows: 
Basic  RosaacH  IN  thi  UKlvDsrrT  akb 
IKonsTmlAL  LABOa*TO«T 
(By   R     E    Marshak) 
Warren  Weaver.  In  an  essay  '  entitled  "A 
great   age   tor   science. "   tells   us   that    pure 
science  is   "not  technology.  It  Is  not  gadget- 
ry    It  Is  not  some  mysterious  cult.  It  la  not 
a  great  mechanical  monster.     Science  Is  an 
adventure  of  the  human  spirit:  It  la  an  es- 
sentially     artistic      enlerprtae.      stimulated 
largely  by  curiosity,  served  largely  by  dlscl- 
pimed    Imagination,    and    based    largely   on 
faith  In  the  resonableness.  order,  and  beauty 
of  the  unlverae  ot  which  man   Is  a  part." 
This  characterization  Is  a  bit  flowery,  but  It 
correcUy  emphaalies  the  point  that  a  pure 
scientist  derives  his  chief  satisfaction  from 
faahlonlng  a  new  piece  ot  knowledge.  Juat 
aa   an   artist   derives   hU   greatest   pleasure 
from   composing  a  symphony  or   carving  a 
piece  of  sculpture.    The  emphasis  here  la  on 
new  knowledge,  not  merely  the  accumula- 
tion of  Uolated  pieces  of  factual  informa- 
tion, but  knowledge  ot  the  kind  which  leads 
to  a  deeper  understanding  of  natural  phe- 
nomena  and.   indeed.   Is  a  contribution   to 
natural  law      The  basic  research  enterprise 
starts  with  wonder  and  an  intense  curiosity 
about  the  nature  ot  the  world,  la  fed  by  de- 
voted   and    almoat    passionate    acOvlly    In 
aearch  of  new  knowledge  by  truly  creative 
individuals,   and   yields   ordering   principles 
where  none  existed  before  and  powers  of  pre- 
diction which  could  only  be  dimly  envisioned 
when  the  work  was  started      The  objectives 
of    the    basic    research    enterprise    are    fur- 
thered by  allowing  the  Individual  sclentut 
complete  freedom  both  to  chooM  the  subject 
matter  of   his   investigations   and   to  draw 
the  ooncluslons   to  which  they  lead,   con- 
aUtent  with  the  laws  of  logic  and  nature. 

The  situation  Is  different  In  applied  acl- 
ence.  "The  applied  scientist  has  a  practical 
(that  la.  human  l  goal  In  mind  and  attempu 
to  enlarge  exlsUng  scientific  knowledge  In 
rather  well-defined  ways  to  achieve  thia  spe- 
cified human  purpoae:  usually  the  purpose 


encotnpaaaes  the  creation  of  new  materials, 
devices,  systems,  methods  or  processes.  In 
other  woida  applied  science  comprises  the 
technological  applications  of  newly  dlaoov- 
er«l  aclentJfio  knowledge.  It  la  a  truism 
that  appUed  sclentlsta  may  create  new 
knowledge — Interpreted  in  the  broadest 
sense — and  that  pure  aclentiau  motivated 
solely  by  curiosity  may  make  revolutionary 
discoveries  of  the  greatest  poealble  practical 
appUcaUon.  But  the  point  Is  that  applying 
science  to  satisfy  certain  specific  needs  of 
man  automatically  involves  the  social  group 
which  has  spelled  out  this  particular  set  of 
needs  and  ,we  must  expect  this  socUl  group 
or  agency  or  organlaatlon  (whether  govern- 
mental or  private  I  to  call  the  tune.  That  U 
to  say  a  practical  goal  neceaaarUy  Imposea 
constralnta  and  controls  on  the  applied  sci- 
entist which  would  hamper  productive  and 
original  work  to  pure  sclence. 

■Asic  aasxASCB  at  a  nxivsasiTT 


>  W.  Weaver.  In  GijoIm  for  Americctu  (Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation.  New  Tork.  1961 ) . 


After  these  preliminary  and  somewhat  gen- 
eral r«inarks.  let  me  try  to  come  to  grips  with 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  put 
to  me.     The  first  major  question  has  to  do 
with  how  we  carry  on  basic  research   al  a 
university  and  what  tole.  If  any.  the  research 
director  plays  In  planning  research  programe, 
selecttog  scientific  personnel,  and  achieving 
optimum      research      performance.      Before 
commenting   on   the   various   facets   of   the 
research  directors  job  In  the  unlvenlty  set- 
up. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  pre- 
ponderant poslUon  ot  the  university  in  the 
basic  research  output  of  the  VS.  Is  not  a 
universal     phenomenon.     In    this    country, 
pure  science  U  pursued  largely  In  university 
laboratories  where  the  senior  sclentlsu  paas 
on   the   torch   to   the   young  students   and 
where  the  students,  through  their  enthusi- 
asm and  InvenUveneas.  help  to  break  down 
traditional   patterns  of   thought.     By   com- 
bining graduate  teaching  and  research  at  a 
single  InsUtutlon.  as  *e  do  In  an  American 
university,  we  expose  our  young  people   to 
exciting    new    Ideas    and    the    moat   modem 
research  techniques.     Indeed,  many  research 
programs  at  the  university  are  planned  so 
that  graduate  students  will  receive  the  max- 
imum benefit  from  the  availability  of  up-to- 
date  equipment  and  contribute  significantly 
to  the  research.     In  contrast.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  tor  example,  the  bulk  ot  the  scien- 
tific research  is  concentrated  In  the  special- 
ized tostltutea  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, not  in   the   universities,   which   play 
primarily  a  pedagogical  role.     In  the  acad- 
emy  msOtutes   ot   the   n.8.SJl     there    Is    a 
relucunce  to  accept  young  students  because, 
supposedly,  they  will  Interfere  with  the  re- 
search activity  ot  the  senior  scientist.     The 
result   ot    the    dichotomy    between    the    In- 
strucUon-orlented    university    and    the    re- 
search-oriented   academy    Institute    in    the 
Soviet  Union  Is  that  the  university  students 
receive    Inferior   research   training    and    the 
academy  scientists  miss  the  stimulation  of 
bright  young  studenu.     ThU  Is  only  one  of 
many  reasons  for  the  superior  performance 
ot  American  science  relative  to  Russian,  but 
it  is  relevant  for  this  discussion. 

Another  factor  responsible  for  the  Bour- 
lahlng  state  of  basic  science  In  the  American 
unlveralty  Is  the  strong  tradition  of  Intel- 
lectual freedom  In  American  universities, 
which.  In  turn.  Is  sustained  by  the  opennete. 
freedom,  and  emphasis  on  Individual  InlUa- 
Uve  that  charactenze  the  American  way  ot 
life  To  an  extraordinary  degree  the  aca- 
demic sdenUst  is  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  own  curiosity  and  the  creative  im- 
pulses of  his  own  mind  and  thus  the  uni- 
versity providee  a  very  favorable  climate  for 
the  practice  ot  pure  science  Further,  an 
essential  prerequisite  tor  the  proaperlng  ot 
basic  research  Is  openness  of  communication. 
The  scientist  doing  fundamental  research 
ahotUd  be  free  to  publish  all  his  results,  to 
receive  pubUcatlons  from  colleagues  In  Ub- 
oratorlea  throughout  the  world,  and  to  have 
personal  contact  with  aU  the  experts  In  his 
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Held  MaDT  !<*••  '>»''"  '■^'"  ™"*«  *'""'  , 
preMDM  of  «o  minr  Amertcin  profeMOM  »t 
interMUonal  conference.  Out  the  fact  re- 
malM  tli«t  no  amount  of  famlUarttT  »1tb 
the  jclentlftc  llt«i»tui»  can  replace  tHa  lnt«l- 
iMtual  MOt«m«nt  generated  br  the  penonal 
exchange  of  Ideaa. 

Having  touched  upon  eome  of  the  quaUtlea 
o!  the  boalc  re»arch  mlUeu  In  the  American 
unltenUly  which  have  heen  ao  conducive  to 
fresh  and  daring  wort  and  to  a  research  out- 
put reflecting  a  high  degree  of  alertness  and 
aonhlatlcatlon.  I  ahall  now  focua  on  the  re- 
.earch  director',  role.  Granted  the  very  fav- 
orable tnWUectual  climate  In  the  American 
university  for  baMc  research,  the  reaearch 
director  ttlU  facea  the  problem  of  Mlectlng 
the  major  flelda  of  research,  appolnung  the 
scientific  etaff,  and  focualng  on  concrete  way» 
to  translate  the  generally  favorable  atmoe- 
phere  Into  programa  of  hlgh-quaUty  and 
productive  reeeaich. 

sKLscnov  OF  axaKABCH  rxxLsa 
with  regard  to  the  selection  at  reaearch 
nelds  vrlthln  the  university  framework,  sev- 
eral considerations  enter  the  picture.  In 
principle,  there  la  absolute  freedom  ol 
choice  and  the  energetic  reaearch  director 
will  attempt  to  Initiate  reaearch  programs  In 
those  areas  which  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  major  advances.  II  one  chooses  a  fleld 
of  research  which  la  clearly  at  the  frontier 
of  one  s  discipline.  It  will  be  reUtlvely  easy 
to  generate  and  maintain  esprit  de  corps, 
the  wlU  to  achieve,  and  pride  In  outstand- 
ing accomplishment.  Thua,  In  physlca.  It  1« 
evident  that  research  aimed  at  Investigating 
the  substructure  of  the  elementary  particles 
Is  one  of  the  great  frontiers  and  that  a  uni- 
versity phynca  department  with  a  highly 
competent  and  Uvely  high-energy  phyalca 
•  program  will  set  the  tone  and  sumulste 
other  reaearch  programs  within  the  depart- 
ment to  higher  level*  of  achievement 

Similarly.  In  the  biological  sciences,  an 
active  program  In  molecular  biology,  with 
Its  tremendous  accompllshmenu  to  dale  and 
the  prospect  of  Breaking  the  secret  of  life, 
will  Inspire  research  workers  In  other  areas 
of  biology,  showing  them  that  baalo  research 
Is  a  <iuest  for  new  knowledge  and  funda- 
mental understanding  and  not  Just  an- 
other Job  to  be  done.  A  third  frontier  of 
research  Illustrates  the  practical  IlmltaUons 
which  a  university  research  director  must 
recognise.  I  refer  to  the  recent  develop- 
ments In  astronomy  relating  to  quasars  and 
other  objecu  far  out  In  space,  which  may 
shed  ll«ht  on  the  origin  of  the  universe  and 
Its  future  evolution.  This  is  certainly  a 
frontier  aeld,  and  any  research  director  In 
astronomy  would  be  delighted  to  set  up  a 
research  program  In  this  area. 

BXTkBHAL  COIvarkAWITS 

Thsae  Illustrations  Immediately  suggest 
the  external  constraints  which  any  sensible 
university  research  director  would  reapect^ 
namely,  availability  of  funds,  availability  of 
personnel,  and  scceaalbUlty  to  the  large  sci- 
entific Installations  which  may  be  essential 
for  the  chosen  research.  There  Is  no  point 
In  attempting  to  start  research  prograou  In 
the  truly  frontier  areas  of  science  unless 
one  Is  confident  of  recruiting  persons  of 
high  competence,  since  It  is  precisely  In 
these  frontier  fields  that  meaningful  re- 
search can  be  carried  out  only  by  highly 
Intelligent  and  dedicated  sdentlsts.  Funds 
will,  of  course,  he  easier  to  oome  by  If 
scientists  of  high  quality  hare  been  re- 
cruited, but  the  funds  are  not  unllnuted, 
and  In  some  cases  the  demands  In  terms  of 
equipment  and  supporting  services  are  so 
great  that  the  anticipated  budget  la  totally 
Inadequate  foe  serious  research  In  a  rapidly 
advancing  field.  The  research  director  at 
the  university  must  also  take  cognisance  of 
the  fact  that  large  scientific  loatallatloiu 
are  finite  In  number  and  not  equally  acces- 
sible to  all  university  zeaaarch  groups.  Hot 
every  hlgh-energj  physics  group  can  expect 


to  have  a  large  accelerator  oo  Its  university 
campus,  and  the  astronomers  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  must  accept  the 
tact  that  the  climate  of  the  western  part 
provides  belter  viewing  conditions  and  hence 
ensures  better  sites  for  the  construcOon  of 
large  opucal  telescopes.  It  Is  possible,  of 
course,  to  set  up  so-called  university  users 
groups  in  high-energy  physics.  In  coamoJo- 
glcal  astronomy.  In  space  physics,  and  m 
other  branches  of  science  requiting  large 
Installations;  thU  Is  being  done  In  many 
places,  but  It  creates  Its  own  problems  (for 
example,  with  regard  to  teaching)  and  must 
be  handled  with  care. 

camcAL  Bizx 
I  should  like  to  make  several  other  polnu 
concerning  the  selection  of  ftelda  by  a  uni- 
versity research  director.    First,  superior  re- 
search  productivity   In   a  small  number  of 
fields  should  always  be  given  preference  over 
widespread    coverage    and    undlsUngulahed 
performance  In  a  great  variety  of  fields.     I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that,  In  order  to 
be    truly    effective,    each    research    program 
must  be  ol  a  certain  cnucal  size,  which  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  program.    II  the 
group  Is  smaller  than  the  crlUcal  size,  the 
rapid  pace  of  scientific  development  within 
the   Held   may   swamp   the   InWUectual   ab- 
sorptive capacity   of  lu  members  and  lead 
to   a   lack   of   self -confidence   and   to   frag- 
mentary and  uncriucal  reaearch  output,  out- 
side  the   scientific  mainstream.     If   the  re- 
search group  Is  of  critical  size,  there  will  be 
a  strong  InteracUon  among  Its  members,  the 
talents  of  the  Individual  members  wU  com- 
plement each  other,  and  the  twearch  work 
win  gain  in  scope,  depth,  and  value.    I  am 
not    Implying    that    each    ntutb   project 
should  become  a  group  effort;  the  resulting 
loss   of   spontaneity   and   creativity   on   the 
part    of    the    individual    InveeUgator   would 
be  too  steep  a  price  to  pay.    But  I  do  think 
that  the  close  proximity  of  a  suitable  number 
of  persons  working  In  the  same  general  Held 
tends  to  enhance  the  research  producUvlty 
of  each  member  of  the  group,  provides  na- 
tural teammates  for  particularly  Intractable 
problems  and  In  general  keeps  everyone  pro- 
fessionally  alert.      Part   of   the   crlUcal-slxe 
problem  Is  the  securing  of  a  Judicious  mix 
of  theoretical  and  experimental  staff  so  that 
experimental    research   proceeds   on   a   level 
commensurate   with   the   theoceUcal   under- 
standing of  the  subject.    Finally,  a  university 
research  director  must  keep  In  mind  the  pos- 
sibilities of  cooperation  and  interaction  be- 
tween  the   scientists  In  hia  own  uboratory 
and  those  In  other  laboratories  at  the  uiU- 
verslty  and  In  laboratorlea  (U  any)   In  the 
neighboring  community. 

sn.ecTiHC  STAVT  MTiswxma 
After  some  broad  decisions  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  fields,  the  re- 
search director  at  the  university  must  face 
the   problem  of  selecting  appropriate  sUff 
It  la  sometimes  said  that  in  unlveraltlee  one 
simply  selects  gifted  scientists  and  pays  very 
little  attention  to  the  fields  In  which  they 
work.      This   is   not   quite   true.     If  I   wish 
to   build   up   a   reaearch   program   In   hlgh- 
energy   physics,   a  Nobel   laureate   In  solid- 
state   physics    will   not   be    too   helpful,   al- 
though I  would  always  be  pleased  to  appotnt 
one  to  the  staff  (provided  the  university  au- 
thorities did  not  ellmlnste  the  high-energy 
physics  professorship  when  this  appointment 
was  made  I       However.   It  Is   generally   true 
that  within  the  fleld  of  high-energy  physics, 
for  example.  I  would  not  try  to  define  too 
sharply    the    specific    research    program   lor 
which  I  vras  recruiting  but  would  pay  more 
attention  to  the  native  ability  and  scientific 
potenual  of  the  Individual.     It  Is  very  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  one  outstanding 
researcher  Is  worth  a  large  number  of  leaser 
ones,  and  that  Ineviubly.  as  the  field  devel- 
ope,    both   the    research   problems    and    tha 
experimental   techniques  may   change  radl- 
caUy.    The  reaearch  dlractoi  cannot  hope  to 
keep  up  with  all   the  latest  developments. 


and  he  wUl  have  to  rely  on  the  wisdom  and 
good  sense  of  the  scientist  placed  In  charge 
of  a  given  program. 

several    other    aspects   of    the    personnel 
aelecUon  process  are  worth  noting.     In  my 
opinion  It  Is  extremely  Important.  In  select- 
ing personnel,  to  match  the  seiUorlty  of  the 
sclenUst  to  the  complexity  of  the  research 
program  and  the  level  of  reeponslbUlty  over 
It    which    U    being    assigned    him.      A    fresh 
Ph  D    or  even  one  with  several  years'  experi- 
ence, may  be  too  great  a  risk  for  a  partlciUar 
program  of  some  msgnltude  and  Importance 
Moreover,     a     tmlverslty     research     director 
should  attempt  (o  do  as  much  of  the  recrult- 
mg  as  possible  himself,  at  the  more  Junior 
as  well  as  the  senior  levels.    This  places  hun 
m  a  better  position  to  make  the  hard  deci- 
sions later  on  with  segard  to  promotion  or 
termination  of  appointment.    It  Is  well  known 
ihat  the  probaUonary  period  for  Junior  ap- 
pointees  at  American  universities  la  rather 
rough,  theoretically  being  as  long  as  8  years, 
although  In  practice  It  Is  more  like  6.     By 
involving  himself  personally  In  the  selection 
of  staff  at  the  Immediate  postdoctoral  level, 
the  research  director  at  the  university  can 
keep  his  eye  on  the  progress  of  the  Individ- 
ual scientist  and  can  Increase  the  probabUlty 
that  the  final  decision  with  regard  to  tenure 
Is  a  Just  one.    In  the  long  run.  the  members 
of  the  department  with  tenure  provide  the 
conUnulty    and    stabUlty    for    the    reeearch 
programs  and  set  the  overall  style  of  opera- 
tion. 

INTXOJCTDAl.   XMVIBOWISXKT 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Intellecttial  environ- 
ment Which  must  exiat  u  basic  tatath  Is 
to  nourish  at  a  university — or  anywhere 
else  for  that  matter.  The  research  director 
must  guarantee  to  every  sdenUat  on  the  staff 
absolute  freedom  to  select  his  problems,  to 
chooee  research  methods,  and  to  appraise 
and  explore  new  research  opportunlUea  as 
they  arise.  He  must  reallxe  that  the  crea- 
Uve  scientist  Is.  almost  by  defilnltlon.  a  non- 
conformist. (Let  me  quickly  add  that  the 
nonconformity  of  the  creaUve  sclepUst  lice 
In  the  realm  of  Ideas  and  not  necesaarUy  In 
that  of  behavlorl)  The  reeearch  director 
will  also  recognize  that  the  more  creaUve 
scientist  will  be  leas  concerned  than  the  less 
creaUve  one  with  the  quick  achievement  of 
results  The  more  creaUve  scientist  prefers 
to  work  more  slowly  at  Brat,  developing  his 
methods  of  attack,  then  moving  quickly, 
with  assurance,  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  research  director  must  be  patient 
with  some  of  hu  best  people;  when  the  re- 
search Is  completed,  he  can  expect  a  deeper 
and  more  lasting  contribution  from  the  more 
gifted  members  of  hU  staff. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  openness  of 
communication  Is  the  llfeblood  of  pure 
science.  Free  and  rapid  pubUcatlon  of  re- 
search results,  frequent  attendance  at  meet- 
ings, and  other  types  of  personal  association 
with  professional  colleagues — all  ar«  part  or 
the  continuing  process  of  education.  o»  In- 
tellectual stimulus,  and  of  preparation  for 
future  research  problems  Indeed,  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge  Is  an  Important 
mechanism  of  sclenUfio  progress,  and  It  Is 
the  function  of  the  research  director  at  the 
university  to  eliminate  all  Impedimenta  to 
such  communication. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  research  director 
St  a  university  would  be  thought  to  be  do- 
ing an  admirable  Job  If  he  ensured  a  good 
•creaUve  envlromnenl'  for  the  sclenUflc 
work  in  his  Uboratory.  But  now  the  condi- 
tions of  intellectual  freedom  are  regarded 
as  Inalienable  rlghu  and  are  strongly  sus- 
tained by  the  tradition  of  academic  freedom, 
which  Is  accepted  without  reservation  by 
the  leading  American  unlverslUee.  The  re- 
search director  In  an  American  unlverxlty 
must  therefore  provide  poelUve  Inducements 
to  the  research  sclenUst;  a  sufficient  number 
of  assistants;  adequate  space;  assurance  of 
funda  for  obtalnlAg  complex  research  tools 
and   supporUng  services;    sabbatical   leaves; 
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.    .^   .~~ «» r.r^-  of  a  nrosoecOve  sclenUst  employee  rather     wliolesalers,  and  the  retallCTB.     Th*** 

'°?  ""So'ImT^e;^  ^en^  SLs^-  Sdepend^StT,  of  SS  prior  aa^TiSm  with     people  »«  .11  OPPOKKl  to  the  price  roU- 

""■^r  t^^^X^<iu^««    t^ltSS.  the  Smpany'  Moreover.  In  view  of  the  diB-     ^^.^L.  and  their  argument*  are  very  oon- 

^f?   Sr\rSS^    intefl^^  envlrSS^t^  culty  of  basic  rvaeuxh  and  the  slowne.  with 

jSl^re^rcSTS^  at  t^unlT.r-ty  ha.  which  It  geU  under  way.  the  probaUonary 

S^^^e^doJ   W.   rc«l.     U   hi   has  period  for  a  Junior  »:lenU.t  ought  to  be  as 

SSJawl«ch««ofr^.^fields.ndhas  ^gh   In  an   mduWrlal   '■"■"■"^   "Ji," 

i£rjH^beeSs?in*to".'s:^.''i'.:s  i^'^^.,,'^:^:^'^^^^-  '^r;^^"<^'<^J\^^^i,^ 

'■,T^,!?^-.lt  tie  ou^me  with   a  silent  gatlon-to    terminate,   or   at   least    tronrtw.     o,j  qU  editor  Ol  the  TulM^DaUy  World. 


vlnclng.  .  . 

1  have  three  items  concerning  thin 
roUbai:k  attempt  which  I  wotild  like  to 
have  appear  in  the  RzcotD. 

Ttit  first  Includes  portions  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  Q.  P.  Campbell,  of  the 


of     those  persons  who  do  not  fulfill  theU-  Initial     y^jj   gj,^   ,  y^^y   dear  picture   of  the 


he  mtut  await  the  outcome  with 
nrayer.     To   Judge    from   the   experience 
recent  years.  It  u  likely  that  his  prayer  wlU 
be  answered— with  luck,  answered  with  some 
major  contributions  to  knowledge, 
assic  uasaaCH  w  an  nreuwratai.  uaoasToav 
If  tbeae  are.  In  fact,  the  proper  guide- 
lines for  a  university  re«!arch  director,  let 

us  now  consider  the  degree  «"'"^';  »»"!      controv.r...,  uu...-,,  -..-  -  . 

guiding  principles  are  germane  to  Uie  role      cot  ,„  ,^,^^  ,„  i 

S(  Uie  res«trch  dlr«:tor  In  an  lndu«n^  lab-     ^,'  "^^^  director  could  create  a 
Is  cle&r  Bt  once'tb&t  the  inau** 


of  the 

oratory.     It  _   _  . 

trial  reaearch  dlrtctor  does  not  posseu  the 
same  freedom  In  cboodng  reaearch  proframa. 
In  contraat  to  the  univeralty  research  dlrec- 
Uff.  who  Ubora  under  no  Intrlnalc  reatrtc- 
Uona  on  the  choice  of  programa.  the  Indua- 
trlal  director  mual  consider  the  relevance  of 
ibe  reaearch  proeruzna  to  the  type  or  bu«ln«M 
lo  which  hia  company  la  engaged.  Even  if 
the  nature  of  the  buidneaa  la  Inwrpreted  In 
the  broadest  possible  terms,  as  It  should  be. 
this  imposes  a  powerful  constraint  on  the  in- 
dustrial director.  But.  apart  from  the  crt- 
tenon  ol  relevance.  It  accms  to  me  that  most 
of  the  earlier  commenU  apply  equally  well 
to  the  Industrial  director  as  regarda  the  se- 
lection of  ftelda  of  research.  I  beUere  It  Is 
■till  better  to  pursue  a  small  number  of  re- 
search programs  in  depth  and  to  achieve  a 
poalUon  of  leadership  In  thew  fields  than  to 
sttempt  a  wide  but  superficial  coverage  of  a 
large  number  of  fields.  It  may  be  uteful  to 
employ  a  number  of  tndiTldual  spedalista 
working  In  distinct  fields.  In  order  to  main- 
tain awareness  of  imporunt  developments  in 
areaa  related  to  the  main  programs.  But  one 
should  not  mlalead  oneaelf  into  thinking 
that  It  will  be  possible  to  make  serious  sci- 
entific oontrlbutlons  lo  these  areas. 

Purther.  I  believe  that  the  "critical -slw" 
srgument  la  valid  for  an  industrial  labora- 
tory, and  that  adherence  to  ihla  principle 
will  Increase  the  chancea  that  the  quality  of 
research  performance  will  enhance  the  sta- 
ture of  the  company.  I  aliio  think  that  the 
"town-gown"  argument  can  be  reversed — 
snd  that  the  Industrial  laboratory  director. 
In  selecting  reaearch  programs,  might  Uke 
Into  consideration  the  possibilities  of  Inter- 
action with  university  research  programs  in 
related  areas.  If  there  la  a  unversity  In  the 
vicinity.  Finally.  I  would  emphasise  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  proper  mil  of 
theoretical  and  experimental  Investigations, 
if  significant  contributions  to  knowlKlge  axe 
to  be  hoped  for. 

In  selecting  personnel  for  the  baste  re- 
search programs,  the  director  of  an  industrial 
research  laboratory  should.  In  my  opinion, 
follow  moat  of  the  guiding  principles  aet 
forth  above  for  the  university  director.  It  la 
as  true  in  an  Industrial  laboratory  pursuing 
basic  research  as  In  a  university  laboratory 
that  one  very  talented  and  creative  Individ- 
ual can  inspire  a  aubstanttal  number  of  com- 
petent but  less  imaglnstlve  research  workers 
to  s  high  level  of  performance.  In  particu- 
lar. It  BitwoM  to  me  that  the  Industrial  re- 
aearch director.  In  recruiting  presonnel  fo* 
the  basic  research  programs  of  his  laboratory, 
need  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  con- 
siderations of  training  and  experience  and 


promise 

CONCLUStl'C  KEMASKB 

I  would  imagine  that  the  foregoing  com- 
menta  concerning  the  role  of  an  Industrial 
research  director  in  selecting  research  pro- 
grams and  personnel  will  not  raise  any  vio- 
lent objections-  I  may  be  entering  s  more 
controversial  domain  when  I  conclude  with 
some  remarks  on  the  wsys  In  which  an  Indus- 
trial research  director  could  create  a  more 
favorable  mtellectual  and  organlaaitlon  cU- 
maU  for  the  basic  research  programs.  The 
industrial  director  should.  I  thtak.  make  it 
clear,  through  offlclal  sutement  and  day-to- 
day behavior,  that  his  company  Is  committed 
to  the  basic  reaearch   programs  on  a  long- 


operaUon  of  the  gasoline  retailer,  the 
man  who  pumps  the  gas  Into  your  car. 

The  second  Is  a  letter  written  by  T.  P. 
McAdazns,  Jr..  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Independent  Petroleum  Association,  to 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  and 
the  third  is  a  letter  from  Oklahoma  oil- 
man James  L.  Parks  to  Under  Secretary 
of  Interior  Charles  P.  Luce. 

Prom  a  letter  to  Mr.  Riley  W.  Wilson. 
Oil  Editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.i  Dally 
World  from  Mr.  O.  P.  Campbell  of  the 
Campbell  Oil  Co..  Miami.  Okla.: 

Mr.    Luce    (Under   Secretary   of   Interior 


ramre  basis  that  the  methods  of  evaluating  Charles  Luce)  evidently  has  made  no  very 
the  basic  reeeaitih  programs  will  differ  from  protnctod  or  deep  study  of  «^'*°^"^" 
the  methods  of  evaluating  the  engineering  -^     __  -  .-  —  a-  _     _      «-<« 

and  development  programa;  that,  by  and 
large.  It  la  not  expected  that  patents  will 
emerge  directly  from  these  programs:  and. 
above  all.  that  company  management  has  a 
positive  interest  In  the  programa  and  pro- 
poses to  back  them  to  the  hilt. 

Once  the  company's  attitudes  and  expecta- 
tions are  thus  spelled  out.  the  research  di- 
rector wUl  turn  his  attention  to  providing 
the  beat  possible  "creative  environment"  for 
the  basic  research  aclentlsts.  I  refer  to  such 
matters  as  not  confusing  organlxational  abil- 
ity with  acicenilflc  stature:  continuing  to  re- 
gard the  scientist  as  an  Individual,  not  as 
p»rt  of  "manpower";  shielding  the  basic  re- 
searcher from  concern  about  the  company's 
"profitability"  (a  matter  about  which  the  re- 
search director  himself  should  be  deeply  con- 
cerned); not  sllowlng  the  patent  department 
to  delay  unnecessarily  the  publleatton  trf  sci- 
entific papera:  encouraging  sttendance  at 
meetings  and  aabbaUcal  leaves  at  univer- 
sities wherever  possible;  supporting  visits  by 
outside  lectiirers  and  postdoctoral  fellows: 
sad  ensuring  complete  exchange  of  informa- 
tion among  all  the  company's  baalc  research 
sclentisU.  Positive  measures  of  this  type, 
taken  by  the  industrial  reaearch  director,  will 
become  known  to  the  aclentlAc  commtmlty 
and  wUl  be  of  eonalderable  help  lo  recruiUng 
top-level  peraonnel. 


Svmt  FtfstiiaBd  Facts  About  GatoGse 
Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLSHOIU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  I,  IM7 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  2  weeki  I  have  received  let- 
tei»  from  many  people  tn  the  oU  business 


in   Oklahoma,   and    talked   with   many 

__   _  others  about  the  administrations  effort 

advancement   within  "the    company    which  ((,  force  a  rollback  In  the  recent  l-c*nt 

quite  properly  pUy  a  role  In  the  ieiecuon  of  p^j.  g^on  gasoline  price  Increase, 

peraonnel  for  the  engineering  antf  develop-  .j^^  people  who  have  written  me.  Or 

ment  programs.    By  their  very  natxm.  the  ^^^  represent  aU  Mg- 

sibie  to  Judge  tbe  capability  and  suiubiutr  ducers,  the  Independent  producers,  tr>e 


prices  over  the  pa«t  15  or  IS  years.  Had  he 
done  BO,  he  would  have  very  easily  seen  that 
except  for  the  federal  government's  tsx  in- 
creases .  .  .  and  the  increases  made  by  vari- 
ous states  €»f  the  stau  gasoline  taxes,  there 
has  been  practically  no  serious  increase  in 
the  zetaU  |Ulces  of  gaaoUoe  over  the  United 
States  ... 

"Further,  the  dealer  margin  or  groaa  profit 
has  increased  practically  none.  lo  checking 
with  a  major  company  dealer  within  the 
past  few  days  .  .  .  who  la  a  very  capabte 
operator,  both  In  record  keepLng  and  in  op- 
eration of  his  business,  we  understand  from 
him  that  St  the  recent  retail  level  of  32.9 
<  cents  per  gallon)  he  had  almost  Identical 
profit  per  gallon  of  gasoline  as  he  had  in 
J»50  ...  He  paya  almost  double  for  chamois, 
paper  towels  and  other  supplies  that  he  has 
to  purchase,  about  ♦O'r  more  for  unUorm*. 
from  aCp  to  S5*t  more  for  salaries,  from 
25  r;  to  45^.  more  for  delivery  equipment, 
personal  cars,  and  normal  living  expenses, 
and  the  only  thing  that  has  allowed  this 
man  to  continue  In  buslneaa.  support  hia 
family,  pay  uxes  to  the  state  and  federal 
governments  has  been  the  Increased  volume 
of  sales  in  gasoline  that  haa  been  brought 
about  by  the  population  explosion  and  the 
Increased  number  of  cars  on  the  road.  He 
has  not  over  this  period  of  time  been  sble 
to  reap  the  aame  percentage  of  gross  prcrflt 
becatise  of  his  increased  inventory  cost 
brought  about  by  higher  taxes,  not  by  any 
great  increase  In  the  cost  of  producu  thai 
be  purchases  from  his  supplier  .  .  . 

"His  groBs  percentage  of  profit  has  actually 
gone  down  during  this  period,  because  hia 
cents  margin  of  profit  per  gallon  Is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  it  was  U  yean  ago. 

"I  feel  that  Mr.  Luce  would  never  have 
mad*  the  statement  that  the  ol]  Industry 
was  pushing  Inflation  had  he  first  used  good 
common  sense  of  sitting  down  on  the  gaso- 
line Island  and  talking  with  the  service  sU- 
tlon  dealer  and  operator,  and  then  further 
Investigated  with  the  amall  and  medium 
Jobber  and  wholesaler." 

OmjiRoiCA  IifMPCKimrr 

PmOIXfH   ASSOCUTION. 
Tulaa.  Okta..  February  33.  19€7. 
Hon-  Stew  AIT  XTiuu.. 

Secreicrf  of  the  Interior.  Department  of  In- 
tertor.  Waxhington.  DC- 
Sn:  According  to  news  releases  your  De- 
pvtment  Is  considering  increased  petroleum 
Imports  as  a  move  to  force  roU-back  of  re- 
cent gasoline  price  increases.  Such  a  move 
would  actually  work  against  the  interest  of 
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tin  UKlepeiuJent  oU  man  »nd  our  orltU!«H»l- 
wo*  of  JiymttU  wouKl  b.  fuitlwr  J«>p»ftl- 
uea  by  UM«  »ijamon«a  importt  t4  «ua». 

Tba  mandatoiT  Import  quota  to  b—M  on 
DAUonal  seciultj.  To  um  thU  t«o»t«m  to 
dat«  a  product  prtco  wtxuld  •Mm  to  b«  pl«T- 
Uur  right  Into  the  hand,  of  th«  large  InWr- 
natlonal  oil  companlea  who  .re  Importing 
crude  oU  Into  the  Dnltad  Statea.  "»»  »" 
of  thea.  companlM  hay.  )uat  ':«=;^"' "J,*^ 
ftnanclal  natementa  Indlcatln.  .yen  hlfhar 
net  proflta.  ,.  ^  .„ 

The  independent  oil  producer  haa  had  In- 
creaaed  coat  of  operation  and  Increaaed  coat 
of  labor  with  only  a  ellght  token  of  1°"«^ 
prlc.  lor  hi.  product.  It  la  neoeaaarr  that 
Ih.  independent  wryWe  to  dlacoyer  the 
needed  r»eryo  ol  crude  oU  which  la  eo  Im- 
portant to  our  national  aecurlty.     

oyer  the  year,  the  Increaaed  Importation 
of  enid.  oil  haa  hurt  the  oil  induatry.  e.p<>- 
olally  here  In  Oklahoma.  We  flgoroualy  op- 
DOM  any  further  IncrMtaed  Import  of  crude 
oU  and/or  refined  producU  from  petro- 
chsmleal  plant,  whoae  Krnroe  of  eupply  la 
from  foreign  crude. 

v^y  truly  your.. 

T.  P.  McApamb.  Jr., 

Presiient. 

PiaaniaT  3a,  1M7. 

Mr   rwAr*—  V-  Loci.  

Under  Secret*^  of  the  Interior.  Deparlnenl 
at  tie  ftifertor.  Waj»itii»<on.  DC. 
Daat  8n:  Thla  letter  U  to  proteat  youj 
actrtltle.  and  public  rtatement.  with  regard 
to  your  attempt,  to  get  the  major  oU  <xm- 
paiie.  to  rewind  their  recent  W  per  gaUon 
^ce  IncreaM..  Tour  public  rtatemenU  are 
m-founded.  and  If  your  eUort.  are  nicCM.- 
tul  becaUM  of  your  threata  to  InoreaM  Im- 
Doru  or  ahUt  purchawa  from  domeaoc  re- 
finer, to  foreign  refiner.,  the  Tttaiuwm  be 
dlwatrou.  for  the  Knall,  Independent  oU 
man.  while,  at  the  Mune  time,  you  will  not 
uTpiutlcularly  affecting  the  companle.  who 
increaaed  the  price  of  gaaollne, 
^nthe  firrt  Inatance.  the  Importer,  of 
crude  oil  are,  for  the  moet  part,  the  major 
OU  companle.  who  are  the  refiner,  and  te- 
tallel.  of  ga«.llne  Increaalng  Import.  WUI 
not  aff«:t  th«n  but  wUl  ha.e  a  0^«  V«> 
mon  detrimental  effect  on  the  nnall.  Inde- 
pendent oil  producer,  .uch  u  my»lf. 

In  the  »Kond  uutance.  If  you  .hlft  pur- 
due,  of  the  DefenM  Department  from  do- 
meatlc  producer,  over  to  foreign  producers, 
yoo  will  lncre««  the  drain  on  our  if  "^y- 
depletKI  gold  Tteerytt.  and  again,  for  tha 
Sit  »rt  the  benelacton.  of  thl.  ibin  In 
Durchaalng  wUl  be  the  same  oU  companlm 
who  are  the  domeatlc  refiner,  and  rettller.. 
and  It  la  the  Bnall.  Independent  producer 
(oeb  >a  mywlf  who  wUl  feel  the  Immediate 
loKt  of  thU  .hlft  becauae  domeaOc  demand 
for  crude  oU  will  be  down,  but  In  the  long 
run  our  whole  naOon  wUl  .uffer  becau*.  of 
the  drain  on  our  gold  reaeryea  and  the 
further  learning  of  Incentive,  to  develop 
domeatlc  reaerve.  of  oU  and  gaa. 

in  my  opinion.  It  Ui  utterly  ahuneful  that 
the  oil  induatry  mu.t  be  haraa«l  m  thU 
fMhlon.  Our  cort  of  doing  bu.lneM  ha.  In- 
creaaed  tremendoualy  over  the  year.,  and, 
.t  the  wune  time,  the  price  w.  receive  fM  a 
barrel  of  crude  oil  la  le«  today  than  ten  year, 
ago.  My  coat  for  lOO'  or  iV."  caalng  for  m 
oil  weU  baa  gone  from  HTl.Ol  up  to  »18a.41 
in  th.  la.t  SO  day..  ThU  I.  an  lncrea«.  of 
6  4%  The  new  minimum  wage  law  whlcb 
went'  into  effect  J«ebruary  1  IncreaMd  my 
labor  coata  by  13%.  The  llat  »«'^,f  °" 
and  on  and  on.  The  lncrea»  of  1#  per 
gallon  reprewnu  only  3.7%  IncreM.  when 
Ulculated  on  the  retail  price  a  cuatomwpay. 
for  a  gallon  of  premium  gM.  Proportion- 
ately, the  increaae  In  price  for  a  gaUim  of 
gaMllne  wa.  li  too  Knaa  In  order  to  Kaep 
Jace  with  the  other  Increaaea  In  tba  coat 
of  doing  bualnen. 

In  recent  week,  we  have  Men  »m«  very 
modeat  IncreaMa  In  the  prlow  that  the  eraam 


OU  purohaaera  are  paying  tor  a  barrel  of 
erode  oU.  Thaw  IncreaaM  have  only  par- 
Ually  reatored  reductlona  In  the  prtoa  paid 
for  a  barrel  at  crude  oU.  Por  the  fliat  Um. 
in  my  memory  (except  during  the  Sum 
crlaH) ,  the  crude  oU  market  ha.  been  .tahl.. 
and  the  recent  price  Increaa.  of  1«  per 
gallon  !or  gMoUoe  would  have  been  a  further 
.tabUUlng  ractor  In  that  market.  How.  It 
appeara  that  for  purely  poUtlcal  i«a«>na.  you 
Wint  to  roU  back  prloee.  which  u  bad  In 
Itaelf  but  the  propoMd  method  of  doing 
<t  jilll  further  Injure  the  one  Mgment  of  our 
induatry  whlcb  rtiould  not  be  called  on  to 
•uffer  further  detriment— the  unaU.  Inde- 
pendent crude  oil  producer. 

In  .ummary,  may  I  pleMe  requeet  that  yotl 
reoonalder  your  propoeed  action.  Speclfl»lly. 
may  I  requeat  that  you  not  mcreaM  ImporU 
or  .hlft  purchawa  from  domeatlc  to  foreign 
purohaaea.  Furthermore,  your  propoaed  In- 
creM.  m  crude  oil  production  by  holder,  of 
federal  leuea  again  would  benefit  the  major 
producer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  nnall.  In- 
dependent producer. 

Very  truly  your., 

JaxaUPalK*, 


The  PowcU  Epif  ode 

EXTiWSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or  lOw  Toax 
IN  THE  H003B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  ».  1967 
Mr  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attenUon  of  my  colleagues  to 
another  excellent  editorial  In  the  Albany 
Tlmea-Unlon  concerning  the  House  s  ac- 
tion In  expelling  RepresenUtlve  Adam 
Clayton  PoweU.  The  editorial  properly 
points  out  the  error  In  rejecting  the  se- 
lect committees  bipartisan  recommeri- 
daOon  that  Mr.  PoweU  be  disciplined^ 
Secondly,  the  editorial  stresses  the  need 
Jor  a  realistic  and  workable  code  of 
ethics,  that.  If  delayed  further,  will  have 
several  adverse  and  undesirable  effects. 
The  editorial  follows : 

THi  PowxLL  ^laooa 
RepreMnUtlve  Adam  Clayton  PoweU  U 
down,  but  few  wlU  .ay  he  U  out.  Even  hH 
eipuUlon  from  the  Houae  of  KepreMntatlvea 
cannot  be  regarded  a>  permanent,  for  he  can 
be  re-elected  to  hi.  .eat.  II  he  chooMe  to 
attempt  IhU.  he  wlU  aImo.t  certamljr  .uc- 
ceed.  Thua  the  PoweU  epUode.  with  thla  and 
poeelbly  more  Mrtou.  ramlficaUOM.  U  Ukely 
to  be  with  u.  for  wme  time. 

ThU  u  only  one  of  th.  reMon.  why  in  our 
opinion  the  Bouae  committed  a  grave  error 
Inlta  rejection  of  a  «lect  committee,  bl- 
oartlaan  recomemnd.tlon  that  PoweU  be  cen- 
sed, heavily  fined,  .tripped  of  hu  wn- 
lonty— but  permitted  to  retain  hi.  »ngre.- 
aonal  Mat.  The  matter  could  conceivably 
have  been  laid  to  re.t  right  there,  with  lim- 
ited Mtlafactlon  and  dlaMtlafactloo  on  the 
part  of  both  tbe  "dove."  and  the  "hawk."  In 
the  PoweU  IMue. 

Reprewntatlve  PoweU'.  record  In  the  Oon- 
ireM  ha.  been  u  paradoxical  a.  hla  behavior 
ha.  been  brasien.  He  engmeered  fK-reachlng 
aoclaj  leglalauon  whUe  railing  eyebrow,  with 
fiagrant  ahuae  of  hi.  poeltlon  of  committee 
Sairman.  CertaUily  the  HoUM  could 
nrtther  condone  nor  Ignore  hU  conduct. 

But  It  u  ob»rved  that  there  may  be  other. 
In  the  Congree.  who  have  done  Mcretly  what 
Powell  did  openly.  PoweU  hM  hinted  at  the 
BOMlblUty  at  certain  dlKloaurea  of  thla  na- 
ton  by  hlmaell.  What  U  certain,  though.  1. 
that  th.  entire  Ooogrea.  mu.t  now  oae  the 


PoweU  eplMde  a.  an  opportunity  to  under- 
take a  unlveraal  MU-examlnatlon  and  to  deal 
with  abuM  of  congreMlonal  prlvUege— overt 
or  oovwt— with  the  .ame  harahnOM  that  bu 
been  meted  out  to  tbe  oongr«aman  from 
New  York.  Anything  eUe  would  be  lea.  than 
fair. 


Ib  Dcfeu*  of  tW  CU 

EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irxw  TotK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1. 1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  too  much  Irresponsible  talk 
about  the  so-called  CIA  InfUtraUon  of 
foundations,  labor  unions,  and  other 
nongovernmental  organizations.  The 
fact  is  that  CIA-alded  groups  have  been 
Instrumental  In  helping  struggling  demo- 
cratic movements  all  over  the  world. 

The  foUowlng  article  from  the  March 
2  1967,  edlUon  of  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune,  points  out  some  of  these 
Instances.  I  commend  the  article  to  the 
attentlsn  of  our  colleagues: 
DxrxMn  or  Tim  CIA:  Savm  Latim  Dniok. 

(By  Victor  Rlaael) 
Washinotoh  — It  1.  ume  that  thoae  of  u» 
who  have  been  amongat  the  bunting  plaetlc 
bomba.  the  gunfire  and  Mbotago  aimed  at 
killing  off  burgeoning  democratic  regime, 
■peak  up  loud  and  clear  during  thl.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  uproar. 

ThU  debate  ahould  not  go  by  default  to 
thoae  who  u»  aa  a  podium  the  many  unl- 
veralUe.  peopled  by  w  many  .tudenta  who 
have  gone  from  th.  cradle  to  the  gravy 

Certainly  there  are  labor  leaded,  who  per- 
mitted their  union,  to  be  uMd  a.  front. 
But  why?    And  where?  ..... 

There  U  the  state.  County  and  Municipal 
Employee  Union  which  from  1»S»  to  1»M 
come  to  the  reKue  of  a  labor  movement  In 
Brltlah  Guiana — a  movement  whoae  antl- 
CommunUt  leader,  were  bombed,  ahot  at, 
tuiraMed  and  who  were  finally  forced,  after 
aome  deatba  amongat  their  foUoweia.  to  arm 
thenuelvee. 

Tbe  ppo-Caatro,  pro-SUUn.  pro-MaoUt  op- 
poeltlon  wa.  alway.  weU  financed — and  well 
trained.  In  the  below  m.  level  nation  now 
Ouyana.  dlkea  were  bombed.  So  were  the 
telephone  exchange,  vital,  IrrlgaUon  viaduct, 
and  cnucal  drainage  .y.tem.  from  which  a 
peaUlence  could  have  arUen  to  wipe  out  ten. 
of  thouaanda. 

Defending  the  democratic  faith  waa— and 
la— the  «lm.  taut.  fortyUh  Richard  lahmael. 
high  Khool  teacher  and  labor  leader. 

Hu  oar  waa  .hot  at.  He  and  hi.  family 
were  hounded.  Why?  Becauae  he  led  the 
.trateglc  non-CommunUt  agriculture  and 
electrical  workeia  union  called  the  Man- 
Power  Cltliena  Aaan.  _.  J     . 

The  MaoUt-Caatro  operaUve.  tried  to 
amaab  hU  union.  Mlae  It.  manpower  and 
contract,  and  K  take  over  the  land.  a.  big 
aa  England  lt™U.  But  de«plte  the  gun.  and 
bomb,  and  death  threat.  IshmMl  and  hla  col- 
league, now  Prime  Mlnleter  Pcrbe.  Bumham, 
nrevalled.  We  helped  them.  It  CIA  wa. 
in  on  It-ao  what?    So  wu  Brltl.h  Intelll- 

''Sntral  Intelligence  went  the  foundation 
way  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc.  too.  I  be- 
Ueve  «>me  union,  were  helped.  Certainly, 
one  of  former  Preeldent  Juan  Bo«d)'.  Intl- 
matea  waa  a  conduit.     Again,  why  not? 

Let  aomeone  aak  former  ambMadoc  to 
Santo  Domingo,  John  Bartlow  Martin,  what 
the  Caatro-MaoUt  forcea  dished  out. 
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1  wa.  there.  TheM  antl-UJB.  operative, 
rimply  rented  rtota— price  fixed.  The  rtowr. 
„re  called  "turba.."  They  were  Caatro- 
U«.Ut  creatlona.  They  «"  P"".  ,»*»  *" 
"umlng  an  American  flag.  For  .150.  tt. 
Ctro-Peking  ceU.  got  a  .treet  rtot.  For 
1350   XIS.  property  wa.  de.troyed. 

During  all  thU  tbe  democratic  labor  move- 
ment operating  In  a  .mall  mldtown  build- 
ing attempted  to  follow  lu  own  free  courM. 
But  alway.  they  were  bealeged  by  the  polltl- 

'^"n.d  the  union,  .tood  alone,  they  would 
have  been  cru.hed.  Prealdent  Beach',  .pe- 
cul  aide  knew  thU.  He  knew  about  the  fun- 
nellng  of  CIA  money.  ^^ 

Why  .hould  It  not  have  been?  Why  rtiould 
th«M  union,  have  been  cruahed  In  tbe  Caa- 
tro-Maol.t  plnceni? 


One  thing  U  clear  In  wauthem  Africa :  The 
road  to  apartheid  m  Rhodeela,  where  black, 
outnumber  while,  elghte^  to  one,  u  a  road 
to  utter  dlMister;  yet  It  la  the  road  the  Smith 
regime  wems  to  have  decided  to  take. 


Westtmrr  Times  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Rkadesia'i  RmJ  i*  DUasier 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    UINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  More*  •,  I9«7 


Mr  mASER  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  have  warned  of  the  danger  to 
world  peace  and  the  people  of  Rhodesia 
If  the  Ian  Smith  government  Is  allowed 
to  conUnue  In  office.  An  editorial  which 
appeared  Saturday.  March  4.  In  the  New 
York  Times  polnte  to  the  possibility  of 
the  Smith  regime  moving  toward  a  more 
repressive  system  by  Instituting  apart- 
heid measures.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  Included  In  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows; 

Rhodesia's  Road  to  DiaAsrr. 
There  U  only  one  reaaon  why  Ian  Smith 
diould  need  to  appoint  a  commlMlon  to  draft 
a  new  conatJtutlon  for  Rhodeaia:  He  ha.  no 
IntenUon  of  Implementing  the  conetltnuonal 
propo»l. — Including  the  guarantee  of  'un- 
impeded progre«  "  toward  African  majority 
rule— that  he  InaUted  he  waa  wUMng  to  ac- 
cept m  the  aborOve  negoUatiooa  with  Britain 
la.t  December. 

Mr  Smith  .aid  hi.  white  rebel  regime  re- 
jected Prime  Minister  Wilson's  propottU  only 
becauM  Britain  «1M  demanded  recaU  of  the 
Illegal  declaration  of  Independence  Mid  Rho- 
deaia'. return  to  Brttlah  control  pending  con- 
stitutional Indepenilence. 

Many  Hhodeslana  have  urged  Mr.  Smith 
to  show  good  laltb  and  the  country',  right 
to  Independence  by  Implementing  thoM  con- 
sututlonal  reforms  which  could  over  many 
years  produce  a  majority  government.  A  for- 
mer Prime  Minuter,  Lord  Malvern.  coUected 
4.000  .Ignaturea  on  a  peOUon  calling  for  thU 
action. 

The  regime'.  reepODM  waa  to  accUM  l*ra 
Malvern  and  hi.  backet,  of  "attempting  to 
entrap  and  embarraM  their  own  Govern- 
ment at  thU  criUcal  Ume."  And  Mr.  Smith 
began  to  hint  that  the  regime  Intended  to 
move  Rhodesia  cloaer  to  South  Africa',  .ys- 
tem  of  racial  apartheid. 

Now  be  ha.  appointed  .  onmmlMloD  to  de- 
sign a  new  conatltuUon  with  term,  of  refer- 
ence that  point  clearly  to  Mrlct  racial  Kgre- 
gaUon.  It  U  charged  with  keeping  in  mind 
•the  social  and  cultural  difference,  among 
the  people  of  Rhodesia." 

Two  of  the  five  commlMdoner.  ar.  African, 
but  one  of  theee  ta  a  senior  member  of  the 
Council  of  Chlels  and  on  the  regime',  pay- 
roll. The  other  U  a  buMncsunan  of  wme 
achievement,  but  the  wi.plclon  U  that  be. 
too,  waa  picked  becauM  he  would  accept  p«r- 
petuatlon  of  white  minority  rule. 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  MKw  voaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  t,  I9S7 
Mr.  "WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Westbury  Times  and  its  pub- 
Usber-edltor.  Marty  Wei-ss.  a  very  dedi- 
cated and  outsUndlng  constituent. 

The  Westbiu7  Times  is  now  celebrat- 
ing its  60th  year  of  continuous  publica- 
Uon.  Mr.  ■Weiss  has  fulfilled  his  duties 
and  responsibiliUes  above  and  beyond 
the  call  by  providing  his  community  with 
an  impartial  press,  which  is  in  thj  high- 
est tradlUons  of  the  fourth  estate. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  excerpt  history  of  Westbury 
daUng  baclt  to  1628  as  prepared  by  John 
O  Shea.  Westbury  VUlage  historian, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  2.  IM7. 
issue  of  this  fine  newspaper: 
WasntlaT:  Oni  or  Lcwo  Islanb's  Oijiat 
CoMMnwrTixa  Gaow.  Into  SopmsticAT^ 
StjauaatA— A  HiaioaT  DAxmii  Back  to  l«i8 

A  vootj.  roa  lavish  asTATia 
No  .uhatanual  growth  occurred  In  Weat- 
bury  unUl  IBBO  when  the  very  rich  eatab- 
lUbed  a  vogue  for  lavlrti  eatate.  In  Weet- 
bury  The  famous  name,  of  Wnltnej.  Mor- 
gan. Phlppa.  Hitchcock  and  Wlnthrop 
brought  glamor,  wealth,  polo,  horse  breed- 
ing and  racing. 

IntemaUonai  polo  matchea.  and  later  ine 
excitement  of  the  new  airplane  Induatry. 
brought  Weatbury  to  prominence.  Tbe 
lingering  .ur.  of  theae  probably  contributed 
to  tlie  attracUon  tbe  area  held  for  new  home- 
seeker,  who  Bocked  to  KtUe  the  development 
"Weatbury". 

The  huge  esUtes  lirought  .n  Influx  of 
many  families  to  maintain  them,  and  Weat- 
bury anally  .tarted  to  expand  A  store,  a 
hotel  and  a  blacksmith  ahop  aroee  on  Poet 
Avenue— and  in  18»7  the  otganlxauon  ed  a 
fire  department  l>ecame  neceaMry. 

In  Uie  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Weitbury  wa.  stUI  a  alow  town.  The 
merchant,  depended  upon  the  lavUh  eetate. 
for  .ome  75  percent  of  their  Income.  Thea. 
eetate.  In  the  loaO's  comprised  .  total  wealth 
unsurpaaed  anywhere  m  the  world. 

Independent  proaperlty  wm  not  felt  until 
World  War  I,  with  Ite  tremendous  concen- 
tration of  Air  Force  Inetallatlon.  at  Camp 
Mills,  now  known  u  Mltchel  Field. 

Undbergh'i  iiUloric  filght  from  Booaevelt 
Field  in  1037  focuaed  aU  eyea  on  WMtbury— 
the  center  of  the  fledglinc  flying  Induatry. 

The  community.  In  H03,  InetaDed  elec- 
tricity on  Port  Avenue,  and  twelve  year.  Iat« 
founded  a  water  company.  In  1B16  a  netgti- 
t>orhood  aaKsciatlon  created — iu  eSorta  led 
to  the  building  of  up  and  through  a  four- 
year  high  Khool  In  IS34. 

iHCoaroBA-rxoN  ixi  i... 
In  IMS  the  fabulou.  wealtii  of  tiie  great 
eatate.  faded  away  with  the  craah  of  the 
stock  market  Tben,  In  1«33,  rumor  had  It 
that  northern  Weatbury  planned  to  Incorpo- 
rate leaving  the  r«t  of  the  vUlage  without  a 
nanie.  Immediately  realdenta  of  other  ac- 
tion, got  busy  and  shortly  enough  tfgnature. 
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were  procured  tor  third  oUm  InoorporftUon 
of  the  entire  vUlage. 

Charlc*  C.  Boyd  wu  tbe  first  msyor.  with 
Robert  S.  Renlson.  John  H  Mlddlecamp.  Vir- 
gil McKennA  «JJd  Joeeph  ElU»on  on  the  orig- 
inal Board  ol  Truatees.  Welbnore  Ballock 
was  the  vUIage  attorney:  John  A.  Dwyer.  the 
first  full  time  vIU^c  clerk,  wa*  appointed  in 
1933,  mad  maintained  that  post  unUl  1956 
when  be  reached  oompulaory  retirement  age. 
April  13.  195«  was  dealgnaied  "John  Dwyer 
Day"  in  tribute  to  the  beloved  and  respected 
rcvldcnt. 

In  IMa,  Northern  State  Parkway  was  built 
through  Wesibury;  this,  with  the  building  ot 
Roosevelt  Raceway  in  1949.  helped  make  the 
community  grow  by  leap*  and  bounds. 

WAX  coins  AGAIN 

Id  1941.  war  came  again— and  this  time 
Westbury  felt  the  full  brunt.  The  commu- 
nity sent  fourteen  hundred  men  into  serv- 
ice—one filth  of  iu  population,  and  more 
than  any  other  community  in  the  U.S.  per- 
scntage-wlse. 

In  1935.  Westbury  became  a  second-class 
village,  with  a  population  of  4.000 — which, 
since  that  time,  haa  more  than  trlpled. 

THX    lS4,o'S 

In  1945.  due  lo  the  foresight  of  the  Rev. 
Frederic  Underwood,  then  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Wwtbury  KiwanU  Club,  the 
WeBtbury  Memorial  Public  Library  was  cre- 
ated. That  same  year  a  War  Memorial  was 
dedicated 

Slow,  quiet  Westbury  was  hit  by  the  sub- 
lu-ban  building  boom  in  1947.  and  ita  fan- 
tastic growth  became  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  8  fantastic  age.  Today,  there  U  little  or 
no  room  left  for  further  residential  erpan- 
slon— at  least  of  a  private  home  nature. 

To  cope  with  the  sudden  rise  In  popula- 
tion, new  public  and  parochial  schools  arose 
to  hold  the  nood  of  children;  the  nrt  De- 
partment and  the  Water  District  were  forced 
to  greatly  enlarge  their  fadlltles  and  equip- 
ment In  order  to  meet  the  community** 
needs. 


THE    IB&O'S 

FlDAliy.  In  1960,  Westbury  became  a  ftrat- 
claaa  vlUagc.  and  the  I960  Census  showed  It 
to  have  a  population  oX  14.767. 

That,  of  course,  encocapnssef  only  tbe  In- 
corporatKl  Village— Westbury  s  growth  »aa 
mirrored  In  Carle  Place  and.  to  a  degree,  in 
New  Caascl.  with  the  latter  becoming  a  cen- 
ter for  the  area's  light  industry. 

Next  came  the  development  oJ  South  West- 
bury—which  we  refer  to  aa  Salisbury — and 
which  la  actuaUy  located  in  the  Town  of 
Hempfttead  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  the  East 
Meadow  School  District.  In  which  Salisbury 
lies  burgeoned  rapidly  Into  the  sUte's  larg- 
est school  district  outside  of  New  York  Cliy. 
There  are.  today,  aome  14.000  pupils  In  Bast 
Meadow's  schools,  compared  to  some  5.t>00 
in  the  Westbury  School  District  and  approxi- 
mately 2,600  In  Carle  Place. 

WMKma  ftoKs  wasiatisT  co  vbom  RKBZf 
Prom  the  single  little  Quaker  church  of  the 
1700'H  to  the  twenty  houses  of  worship  of 
every  denomination;  from  a  general  store  and 
a  smithy  to  a  vlUage  with  1.019  recorded 
bust  neas— where  does  Westtrary  go  from 
here? 

II  certainly  can  not  spread  out  ax^  far- 
ther. Thai  leave*  only  two  directions— either 
up  or  *own,  and  up  would  aeem  to  be  the 
more  puostble. 

Tbe  nest  ten  years  should  bring  some 
apftrtmcDt  bouaes.  new  stores  and  bigger 
tnslnMUse  It  will  also  bring  to  fruition  a 
ruUy-fllled  New  York  Institute  of  Technology 
campus  In  Old  Westbury  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity's new  Nassau  College,  also  In  Old 
Westbury. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  as  past  history  haa 
shown,  the  rtitur*  la  unpredJctable.  But  as 
surely  as  time  moves  Inexorably  ahead.  It's 
on  the  way. 
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A  HoTT  Blow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    MTW    TOOX 

IK  THK  HOnat  OP  BaPBBSENTATIVBS 

Wednaday,  March  «.  U9T 
Mr  BTJTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Schenectady  Gazette  of  February  22. 
1M7  there  la  an  editorial  concerning  the 
involvement  o?  the  Central  InUlllgence 
Agency  and  lt»  BenetraUon  of  many  edu- 
cational, labor,  and  cultural  organlza- 
ttons.  The  article  polnU  out  the  danger 
of  these  organizations  being  Infiltrated 
by  an  espionage  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  article  Is  a  sound  analysis 
of  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  CIA 
must  not  be  permitted  to  secretly  sub- 
sidize free  institutions. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
this  editorial  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcosD,  as  follows: 

A  HiATT  Blow 
In  the  opinion  of  some  ob*erver»,  the 
revel^uon  that  the  Centml  Intelligence 
Agency  tor  ye»ra  hme  been  penetntlng  man; 
educational,  labor  and  cultural  organliaUona 
has  already  had  diaaatrous  eflecu.  We  do 
not  know  how  to  meaaure  the  dUaater  thua 
far  but  one  thing  li  certain:  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  dlvocoe  the  InteUlgence 
agency  from  reepected  InatltuUona:  other- 
Mae  the  morale  of  the  naUon  can  be  ahat- 
tered  and  the  blow  could  be  aa  great  m  the 
long  run  aa  a  the  nation  had  been  orer- 
come  by  an  Invader. 

We  have  what  we  consider  a  free  aoclety. 
and  moeuy  an  open  .oclety.  The  thousands 
of  private  agenclee— educational.  •clenUflc. 
labor  bualneaa,  cultiiral  and  others — are  free 
to  determine  their  own  relationship  with  the 
government—or  at  least,  one  aesumea  they 
have  been.  Under  the  American  ayetem.  a 
coUege,  a  labor  union  or  any  other  group  ta 
preaumably  free  to  crttldie  or  to  praise  the 
government,  to  worn  doeely  with  construc- 
tive government  agenclee  or  to  decline  to 
have  cloee  working  relaUonahlp.  The  Impor- 
tant difference  between  the  private  orgmnlia- 
tlons.  aocletlei,  clube  and  agencies  In  our 
country  and  aome  ct  the  totalitarian  ooun- 
trlee  U  that  our  organizations  are  presumed 
to  be  free  agents,  rather  than  tools  of  the 
federal  government.  If  that  were  not  so,  all 
our  talk  about  "the  American  way"  would 
be  meanlnglMa.  If  our  crganUatloos  are  not 
tree  agents  we  have  lost  our  Raaon  for  esls- 
tanee  as  a  republic. 

Our  organisations — educational  cultural, 
labor  and  all  others — cannot  long  be  free 
agenu  If  they  are  subeldlied  by.  Infiltrated 
by.  Influenced  by  an  espionage  agency  of  cnlt 
government.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  motlvea  behind  the  subeldlxlng  or  influ- 
encing are  the  hlgheat.  It  Is  beside  the  pomt 
to  say  that  if  an  espionage  agency  of  the 
government  doee  not  assist,  for  example,  a 
cultural  Institution  such  as  a  student  group 
or  a  college  the  VS.  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete as  effectively  with  slmUar  InstltuUons 
abroad.  The  one  kind  of  government  agency 
that  should  not  have  any  connection  with 
our  respected  private  agencies  Is  a  spy  agency. 
The  reason  the  revelation  was  so  shocking 
Is  that  unfortunately  It  Is  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  somebody  giving  orders  that  all  such 
relaUonshlpe  between  the  CIA  and  private 
agencies  or  Institutions  shall  cease.  The 
CIA,  unfortunately,  need  answer  to  no  one 
although  It  may  appear  to  be  doing  so.  The 
enormous  problem  Is  how  to  keep  tbm  CIA 
within  Its  proper  sphere  of  activity.  Laws, 
regulatloos,  orders  could  be  uielsss  In  this 


matter.  Yet  the  effect  must  be  ">»*•■ 
Otlvsrwtse  we  could  wind  up  with  a  kind  of 
Amsrloa  that  most  of  us  would  despise. 


Tfce  CilT  P»rkmf  Problm 

EXTEa<SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  mtw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  t,  19S7 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  growing 
inadequacy  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  have  Introduced  sev- 
eral bills  to  earmark  more  Federal  funds 
toward  Improving  city  transit  systems. 
Our  current  crisis  in  city  transporta- 
tion result*  from  previous  Federal  and 
State  plannmg  which  has  heavily  sub- 
sidized and  favored  the  private  automo- 
bile over  modes  of  public  transport.  Bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  con- 
structing urban  freeways,  and  the 
States  have  hastened  to  cash  In  on  the 
generous  raUo  of  Federal  highway 
money  made  available. 

Largely  as  a  consequence  of  this  Im- 
balance, city  streets  have  become  clogged 
with  private  cars.  The  problem  of  park- 
tiig  In  the  central  dty  has  become  a  tor- 
turous and  often  fruitless  search.  To 
reverse  this  nightmarish  trend,  the  prin- 
cipal Ingredient  must  be  Increased  as- 
sistance to  help  urban  communities  mod- 
ernize their  mass  transit  systems.  Sec- 
ondly, the  cities  must  plan  intelligently 
to  accommodate  private  vehicles. 

In  this  connection,  the  March  4.  1967. 
edition  of  the  Waiihington  Post  carried 
an  article  by  UPI  financial  editor  Wil- 
liam D.  Lafller.  The  correspondent 
pointed  to  hopeful  signs  that  builders 
and  urban  developers  are  equipping  their 
apartment  dwellings  and  ofHce  structures 
with  parking  facilities.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  accomodation  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  overall  attack  on  the 
problem  of  congestion  In  the  central  city. 
In  New  York  City  alone,  we  know  that 
many  corporations  have  left  the  city 
many  corporations  have  left  the  city  be- 
cause of  the  dllBculty  of  access  for  their 
employees  and  the  frustrating  inade- 
quacy of  parking  availability. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  including  Mr.  Lalller's  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
To    80I.VK     osowxJto     Paoai.Kif — Paskiko 
PiaMKSD  Into  Bvrutmoa 
(By  WUllam  O.  LsOer) 
ens  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
conlfested  urban  areas  Is  the  lack  of  parking 
apace  for  automobllea. 

The  most  recent  count  showed  about  76 
mllUon  automobiles  In  the  UiUted  SUtes 
snd  the  number  Is  growing  about  6  per 
cent  every  year. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mayor  John  V.  Undsay 
began  a  campaign  of  towing  away  illegally 
parked  automobiles  on  New  York  City  streets. 
Offenders  are  now  forced  to  pay  a  tlS  flne  for 
Ulegally  parking  and  »38  to  retrieve  their 
automobiles  from  car  pounds. 

Undsay's  drive  has  stirred  up  complaints 
because  there  Is  not  enough  legal  parking 
^ac«   to  accommodate  all  of  the  vehicles 


roUlng  Into  ManhatUn  and  the  fees  charged 
by  private  parking  lot  operators  are  steep. 
With  the  demand  for  parking  space  In- 
creasing, the  problem  will  become  more 
acute.  But  steps  have  been  taken  by  busi- 
nessmen, buUdere  and  real  estate  men  to  And 
some  solution.  They  have  added  parking 
conaultants  to  teams  of  developers,  builders 
and  archltecU,  These  consultanu  show  how 
psrklng  space  can  be  Inclifded  Inside  new 
bulldlnci  as  part  of  the  construction  plan, 
(gditor's  Wofc;  In  Waihington  oreo.  In- 
door parking  ho*  been  planned  into  many 
new  apartment  ond  office  buildingi.  In  manf 
cases,  the  number  o/  Indoor  parking  spaces 
is  stipulated  m  sontng   regulations.) 

Meyers  Broe.  Parking  System,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  ot  the  HerUt  Corp  .  has  be- 
come nationally  prominent  lor  lU  collabora- 
tion with  urban  developers  In  solving  parking 
problems. 

It  not  only  operates  more  than  200  park- 
ing Installatlona  but  it  also  has  planned  and 
developed  parking  facilities  for  some  of  the 
NaUon's  blRgest  biulding  complexes. 

For  example,  long  before  PltUburgh's  vast 
•26  million  Chatham  Center  ofllce-hotel- 
apartment  complex  left  the  drawing  boards, 
the  company  was  called  In  as  a  conaultant 
to  help  design  a  3800-car  parking  garsge 
within  the  structure,"  Loula  E,  Meyers,  pres- 
ident of  the  Arm,  told  UPl. 


SOMA  TO   StXCT 

John  Oreenagel  of  t6e  leglalatlve  secUon  of 
the  n  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  the 
speaker  Wednesday  noon  when  the  Building 
owners  and  Managers  Association  meeU  at 
the  Mayflower.  He  wlU  discuss  the  90th 
Congress,  


A  F»<fiB«  Mylk:  Who  Owes  tht  NattMtl 
Debt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  wxw  HAMPSioms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Febniam  2>.  19*7 
Mr  WYMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  national  debt  continues  to 
provoke  comment  and  criticism  around 
the  country.  This  year,  the  American 
taxpayer  Is  asked  to  contribute  9.9  per- 
cent of  each  tax  dollar  Just  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  huge  national  debt.  The 
answer  of  the  economists  who  practice 
Keynes'  theory  Is  simply  "we  owe  It  to 
ourselves"  which,  of  course.  Is  not  an 
answer  at  all. 

Jim  Aldrtch.  managing  editor  of 
Poster's  Dally  Democrat  In  Dover.  N.H.. 
calls  this  sUtemeiU  "A  Fading  Myth," 
His  editorial,  which  appeared  In  a 
recent  issue,  makes  good  sense.  I  com- 
mend Its  reading  to  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  this  Ricoan: 

A    FAOUfO    MVTH 

A  popular  myth  about  government  debt  Is 
running  Into  more  and  more  trouble.  In 
essence,  that  myth  Is  the  pollUcally  fomented 
ballaf  that  dsOdts  and  tha  rising  debt  of  the 
federal  government  are  nothing  to  worry 
about  because  "we  owe  it  to  ourselvee." 
Many  a  candidate  has  been  elected  to  public 
omce  on  the  strength  of  this  Irresponslbls 
tbesls.  which  ezplalna  In  large  part  the 
steadily  depreciating  value  of  the  dollar  and 
Increasing  Inflation. 

Now  a  brief  item  to  D.8.  News  and  World 
Report  says.  "Debt  wlU  be  a  matter  of  grow- 
ing conosm.    Debt  Interest  alone  la  headed 


for  a  14-bllllon-dollar  total,  and  rlalng. 
That's  on  federal  debt,  and  It  exceeds  the  en- 
tire  federal  budget  of  any  New  Deal  year." 

If  debt  Is  no  burden  because  "we  owe  it 
to  ourselves,"  then  why  should  the  govern- 
ment pay  •14  bUUon  Interest  esch  year  on  the 
funds  It  borrows?  Why  not  Just  aak  our 
citizens  and  InsUtutlons  to  turn  over  their 
wherewithal  to  Washington  with  no  strings 
attached?  Since  we  are  aU  allegedly  one  big 
lamUy,  why  should  the  thrifty  mvestor  col- 
lect interest  on  borrowings  that  are  to  be 
used  for  the  pubUc  good?  Better  yet,  why 
not  repudiate  the  entire  Interest  cbUgstlon 
of  some  »14  bllUon  a  year? 

Why?  Becauae  repudiation  would  end 
with  the  Unandal  collapse  of  the  government 

This  Is  the  Implication  of  the  "we  owe 
it  to  ourselvea"  philosophy. 


Natioul  CoafcfCBce  of  ChristiaBS  and 
Jews 


EXTENSlbN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdov.  March  I,  ISS? 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  February  22,  during  Brother- 
hood Week  1967,  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  22d  annual  brotherhood  meet- 
ing of  the  Temple  Men's  Club  at  the 
Temple  In  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  meeting  was  cosponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  chapter  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  and  the 
Temple  Men's  Club. 

The  sixth  annual  Harry  Oellln  Award 
was  presented  to  Cleveland's  PACE  orga- 
nization. The  plaque  was  accepted  by 
R.  W.  Jewell,  executive  director  of  PACE, 
an  organization  which  last  year  had 
more  than  20,000  volunteers  in  a  program 
designed  to  help  the  education  of  Inner 
city  children  and  adults. 

There  was  an  outstanding  panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  topic,  "People  and  Prog- 
ress—WlU  Modern  Technology  Destroy 
Human  Values?"  Members  of  the  panel 
were:  Dr.  Robert  W.  Morse,  president  of 
Case  Institute  of  Technology:  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Hereberg,  chairman  of  the  psy- 
chtdogy  department  of  Western  Reserve 
University;  Dr.  Bert  Thomas,  president 
of  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  and  Dr. 
Herman  Stein,  dean  ot  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  of  Western  Re- 
serve University.  A  summation  of  the 
panel  was  given  by  Rabbi  Daniel  Jeremy 
Silver  of  the  temple. 

While  attending  the  meeting.  I  could 
not  help  but  think  of  the  philosopher 
and  essayist  Thomas  Carlyle  who  once 
said: 

Men  are  mystically  united:  a  mysterious 
bond  of  brotherhood  makes  all  men  one. 

Reflecting  upon  Carlyle's  statement.  I 
thought  a  short  explanation  of  the 
history  and  processes  of  a  most  worth- 
while organization  devoted  to  spreading 
the  concept  of  human  brotherhood 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  at  this 
body. 

The  National  Oonlerence  at  ChrU- 
tlaiu  and  Jews  was  founded  in  1928  by  a 
group     of     distinguished     Americans, 


among  them  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Newton  D.  Baker.  S.-  Parkes  Cadman, 
Roger  W.  Straus.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes, 
and  other  distinguished  Americans.  A 
civic  organization  of  religiously  moti- 
vated people,  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  seeks  through 
education  and  discussion  to  promote 
civic  cooperation  and  mutual  imder- 
standing  among  all  religions  and  ethnic 
groups.  Its  purpose  Is  to  mitigate  the 
strife  and  disharmony  that  emanate 
from  confllcU  based  on  race,  economic 
interest,  and  political  belief,  as  well  as 
from  religious  dltlerences.  Its  approach 
Is  essentially  educational.  Through 
summer  workshofis  the  NCCJ  seeks  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  human  rights 
and  human  relations:  of  civil  liberties 
and  their  denial  to  some  citizens;  of 
family  life,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
child  development:  and  of  creating 
greater  communication  between  teach- 
ers and  students  from  various  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, and  cultural  groups. 

The  annual  NCCJ  poUce-communlty 
relations  project  brings  police  officials 
together  to  discuss  their  methods  of 
dealing  with  minorities  and  conducts 
seminars  during  the  year  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Religious  freedom  projects  ex- 
plore the  religious  Implications  of  public 
Issues  with  a  report  of  the  dndings.  Re- 
ligious News  Service,  the  world's  only 
Interrellgious  news  agency  and  the  Jour- 
nallsUc  arm  of  the  NCCJ,  has  a  net- 
work of  nearly  1,000  news  and  [*ioto  cor- 
r»pondents  covering  such  diverse  ac- 
tivities as  civil  rlghU  Issues,  social  wel- 
fare programs  among  the  poor  of  lAtln 
America,  and  the  reUgious  difficulties  In 
certam  newly  emergent  nations  of  Af- 
rica. RNS  covered  the  second  Vatican 
council  In  Rome  and  reported  the  1904 
presidential  campaign.  Finally,  the 
equal  opportunity  In  business  project 
attempts,  thrtjugh  surveys  and  seminars, 
to  encourage  the  fair  treatment  of  mi- 
norities In  all  business  activities.  La- 
bor-management meetings  discuss  the 
problems  of  automation,  school  dropouts, 
and  vocational  traintag  and  seek  to  se- 
cure a  broader  base  of  understanding 
between  employers  and  employees. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  embellish  the  very  Ideals  of 
Brotherhood  Week.  It  Is  well  that  they 
do,  since  they  originally  sponsored  the 
week. 


Include  In  the  Recohb  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of 
March  1,  1967,  which  summarizes  the 
life  of  this  remarkable  and  colorful  man : 
BxHsr  B.  Lucx 

Henry  R.  Luce,  who  died  at  68  yesterday. 
waa  a  dynamic.  Imaginative  and  aggressive 
ruler  of  a  publishing  empire  sprawled  all 
over  the  globe. 

Fresh  out  of  Yale,  thia  Chlna-boru  mu- 
Blon^ry's  son  and  his  brilliant  partner,  the 
Ute  Briton  Hadden.  set  out  to  revolutloiuse 
the  publishing  business  with  a  weekly  news 
tnagaaine. 

In  1933.  their  first  Issue  of  Time  Magaitine 
sold  a  surprising  13,000  copies.  But  their 
start  was  shaky  and  remained  that  way  for 
several  years.  Ultimately  the  breezy,  sassy, 
often  abrasive  weekly  caught  on.  lu  success 
begat  subsequent  successes:  Fortune  Maga- 
zine (1930),  radio's  March  of  Time  ll»34(. 
Ufe  Magazine  (1936)  and  SporU  Illustrated 
(19M). 

Henry  Luce  wss  not  satisfied  with  being 
merely  a  rich,  sucoessful  publisher  He  also 
was  determined  to  be  a  formidable  force  on 
the  American  acene,  a  potent  molder  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  He  made  frienda,  and  he  made 
enemies.  But  one  thing  certain :  Henry  Luce 
left  his  Ink-etained  imprint  on  the  country 
and  Its  affairs. 


MUk  baporte 


Heorr  R.  Lace — Aa  Ancricaa  TiUb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PCNNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1. 1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Henry  R  Luce,  February  28, 
robbed  America  of  a  titan  of  towering 
conviction  and  formidable  energy.  His 
Impact  on  American  society  waa  Im- 
meoae,  and  his  influence  In  American 
journalism  was  Immeasurable, 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MtMNSaOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1967 
Mr.  QUIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  drastically 
increased  imports  on  dairy  products 
have  seriously  endangered  the  dairy  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  I  have  been 
concerned  about  It  and  have  been  ac- 
cumulating information  on  its  effect  and 
recently  Introduced  Identical  legislation 
to  that  of  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  want  to  put  a  damper  on  the  Im- 
ports. In  the  most  recent  Hoard's 
Dairyman  I  found  an  editorial  which 
very  succinctly  describes  the  problem 
that  confronts  us  not  only  with  imports, 
but  with  exports  as  well.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  Information: 
Ths  MTsratT  or  Miut  Pucas  .  .  .  Wht 

Aak  Thkt  8o  SottT 
When  milk  production  drops  as  much  as 
It  has  over  the  past  two  years.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  mUk  prices  woiUd  be  much  strong- 
er than  they  are.  Frankly,  we  have  been 
mystified  by  the  strange  behsvlor  of  pricee 
this  past  fall.  There  seemed  to  be  no  logi- 
cal explanation  for  the  softening  tone  of  the 
market  and  gradually  slipping  mUk  price 
at  the  farm. 

As  readers  know,  we  have  pointed  to  in- 
creeslng  imports  ss  the  most  loglcsl  cauae 
of  trouble.  EarUer  esUmataa  placed  import* 
in  IftSe  at  2.5  bilUon  pounds,  compared  to 
aa  bUUon  pounds  in  1966.  But  we  had  to 
^Ijjnlt  that  even  this  increase  should  not 
have  been  enough  to  ease  prices  when  our 
UB.  production  wss  falling  so  dramatically. 
Now  we  have  some  more  plecee  to  the  sta- 
ttatlcal  puszle  in  dairying  and  a  sharper  pic- 
ture Is  coming  into  focus.  As  this  is  writ- 
ten, USDA  dairy  sstimators  are  coming  out 
with  "revised"  figures  on  milk  production 
and  imports.    Here  are  Uie  comparisons  m 
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mUUoM  of  pound!  of  mitt  or  mitt  Kiulva- 
lent: 


tiaj  Alfvo  latcf Bttioul  FoondatiaB 
Awird  !•  HvoM  Howe  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINCER 

o»  m-m  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSI  or  RIPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednaday,  March  S,  liS7 


Krrt  let  u»   comment  on  «ome  of  tbeee 

nSewlth  prevlou.  ertumtee  md  reporte  from 

''Tport.  h«l  b«D  ..tlm»t«l  to  0.  "  bll- 
Uon  Joun.18  m  ItM-  A  tote  Januurr  report 
r»i«a  the  flgure  to  33  billion  but  we  h«« 

pert  th»t  tue  a  T-bllUon-pouna  flr^  «"1^« 
^oeer  to  tbe  •ctuM  mmount  of  product,  tm- 

^VU\*.  production  In  IBW  wm  reported  to  be 
lai  iS  bliuon  pound,  in  •""  ■»""^^,,,^°n 
tnu  »gu«  h-  beMi  dropped  il*""^ 
pound,  in  the  -revUed  d»t..  U^  ^ 
revUed  Bgure.  for  e«ller  jeaiB,  too  For 
^^1.   SliTdropped  1»M  mUk  «ow  by  Oi 

d.t>  but  the  Mune  expert  plKod   the   1»M 

naure  at  1 15  billion  pound.. 

Now  let-,  look  »l  what  h..  J^PPfJ™, „„„ 
Since  1»«4.  producuon  dropped  "  "Ulon 

pound.  »nd   maritetlng.  feU  about  5.5  bll- 

""aut  import.  lnc«.«d  1 H  billion  Couple 
thl.  IncrtM*  with  U>.  big  drop  of  »;I  bUllon 
pound,  m  eiportt  and  we  h»»e  almoet  8  bU- 
Uon  pound,  more  mitt  on  the  domeeUc  mar- 
ket a.  a  remjlt  of  the  change  In  Import,  and 

"itl^yone  ha.  any  dlillculty  vUuallring 
the  magnitude  of  to  much  mUk.  It  U  more 
mitt  than  U  produced  in  any  of  the  big 
Sary  .tate.  of  PenniiylyanU.  Ohio,  Michigan. 
or  Iowa.  Putting  It  another  way.  It  U  more 
milk  than  la  produced  In  all  17  of  our  Mnaller 
dairy  states.  .     ^     ^   ^   i 

The  net  change  to  the  equrtalent  of  7 
percent  of  our  VB.  marketing.  In   !»«. 

Though  our  dairymen  marketed  5  5  bUUon 
pound,  lea.  milk  la«t  year  than  In  1»M.  the 
Change  In  import,  and  erport.  meant  that 
we  .tlU  had  2  *  billion  pound,  more  milk  on 
the  market. 

I.  It  any  wonder  that  the  farm  price  of 
milk  ha»  not  been  able  to  hold  It.  galna  of 
lart  .prlng  and  early  tall? 

How  lef.  turn  to  what  can  b«  done.  It 
appear,  obrtou.  there  to  uttto  proepect  of 
regaining  our  export  market  In  the  near 
furore.  World  nippUe.  are  cUmblng  and  al- 
moet every  oaUon  U  trying  to  move  their 
.urpluses  beyond  their  border.. 

But  look  at  the  Importo.  If  19fl6  import, 
had- been  at  the  average  level  of  toe  period 
1M1-4S.  we  would  have  had  1.M  blUlon 
piund.  le»  mitt  diunped  on  our  market. 
With  the  annual  IncreaM  In  population,  the 
farm  mitt  price  to  every  dairy  farmer  In  the 
naUon  would  have  been  much  stronger. 
There  would  be  no  wftenlng  of  prlcea  .uch 
a.  we  now  have. 

Senate  BlU  «H  vrtll  provide  that  protec- 
uon.  Are  your  Knatora  .upportlng  8.  812? 
Ha*  your  congreMman  introduced  a  similar 
bin  In  the  Houm  of  BepreeentaUvea? 

Frankly.  It  to  your  battto.  Only  you. 
through  your  Influence  on  your  congreMmien 
can  protect  your  markeu  and  the  price  of 
milk  from  the  .teady  erosion  of  foreign  pro- 
duced, and  dumped,  dairy  product..  If  you 
do  iwt  want  to  write,  call  Western  Umon  and 
Mnd  a  wire.  Or  place  a  telephone  caU  direct. 
It  to  a  mighty  small  Investment  In  your 
future. 


Mr  OTrtNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  22.  1»68,  the  VB.  Coj^mf- 
sloner  of  Education  w«»  Presented  trtth 
the  Hoy  AUaro  IntemaUonal  Poun<l»- 
tlon  Award  by  Dr.  Herman  A  fayem. 
American  provost  of  the  Hoy  Alfaro  In- 
ternational PoundaUon  of  the  RepubUc 
of  Panama  In  ceremonies  held  at  tne 
as  Office  of  Education.  It  gives  me 
personal  pleasure  to  insert  the  remarks 
that  Dr.  Bayem  and  Commissioner 
Howe  made  during  the  presenUUon 
ceremonies: 

RZMASKS  or  D«.  HkSHAM  A.  Batism 

CommlMloner  Howe,  you  have  been  choeen 
to  receive  the  highest  honor  of  the  moy  Al- 
faro International  Foundation  of  the  Bepnb- 
Ue  of  Panama.  -In  recognlUon  of  your  out- 
standing contribution  In  the  1«ld  " 
American  education  and  culture,  a.  a  dedi- 
cated pubUc  offlAal  in  your  capacity  as  the 
nmted  Stales  Commissioner  of  EducsOon 
and  your  work  for  all  worthy  endeavors;  and 
in  further  recognition  of  your  dlatlngutohed 
service  to  the  csuse  of  democracy,  mterna- 
tlonal  understanding  and  universal  brother- 
hood and  BnaUy  because  all  your  merits  and 
accomplUhment.  come  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  alma.  Ideals,  purposes  and 
prmclples  of  this  roundsUon." 

Thto  foundaUon.  named  sfter  Eloy  Alfaro. 
former  President  of  Ecuador  to  for  ">•  Per- 
petuation of  Justice,  truth,  and  frlend.hlp 
imong  the  people,  of  the  world,  and  «!rvee 
to  promote  the  moral  values  and  peraonal 
integrity  for  which  Eloy  Alfaro  told  down 

In  1807.  he  called  a  peace  conference  In 
Mexico  City,  in  which  the  United  SUtes 
oartldpated.  that  unlOed  the  freedom-loving 
Seoples  of  the  Western  HemUphere  for  the 
preservation  of  their  independence  from  the 
tyranny  of  foreign  despots. 

Wers  Oeneral  AUaro  aUve  today^he  wotild 
be  a  sealous  supporter  of  the  work  of  the 
United  Natlona.  the  Organisation  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  the  Inter-American  riefense 
Board.  ^       ,       ,  t,i- 

Hoy  Alfaro  was  a  cmsen.  not  only  of  hi. 
native  Ecuador,  but  of  all  the  Americas. 
Hto  unwavering  defense  of  the  principles  o« 
truth  Justice,  and  friendship  among  na- 
tions, extended  far  beyond  the  conflnes  of 
hto  own  country. 

Eloy  Alfaro  was  a  rebel  and  a  conspirator, 
but  hto  rebellion  and  conspiracy  were  di- 
rected against  hatred.  InJusUce.  discord  and 
tyranny.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  genera- 
tion, llred  with  the  hope  and  desire  that 
responsible  political  action  would  enhance 
the  prosperity  of  Equador  and  the  welfare 
of  her  people.  In  appreciation  of  Eloy  Al- 
faro's  achievements,  there  are  monuments 
to  hto  memory  In  almost  every  capital  of  the 
Western  Hemtopbere. 

Thto  foundation  has  neither  political  or 
lucrative  purposes.  Its  aim  to  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Eloy  Alfaro,  and  to  make 
available  aU  knowledge  of  hto  life  and  work 
as  a  statesman  and  liberator. 

Ths  philosophy  of  Eloy  Alfaro  waa  based 
principally  on  service  to  mankind  and  ths 
promotion  of  International  pesos.  The  pub- 
lic and  prtvata  aeUvltle*  of  our  dtotmgiilshed 


educator  Commissioner  Howe,  cornea  squarely 
vnthin  the  framework  of  thto  kind  of  Mjrvlce 
to  humanity.  In  recognition  of  thto  fact, 
the  ruling  party  of  thto  foundation,  grant, 
you.  Commissioner  Howe,  Ita  highest  honor— 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Croes  and  dlploms. 

Among  the  eUte  and  select  group  of  United 
States  citizens  who  have  been  slmltorly  hon- 
ored In  the  past  are  the  late  Presldento, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
late  general  of  the  Army,  Douglas  UacAr- 
thur.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  former 
Presldento  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  Harry 
S  Truman.  FBI  Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Ambassador  Harrlman,  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler. Senators  Mansfield.  Dlrksen.  Javlts.  and 
Kennedy.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Mntatlves.  John  W,  McCormack.  RepresenU- 
tlves  Celler  end  Ford,  and  the  former  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeato  of  the  State  of 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Albert  Conway. 
It  now  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure 
and  It  to  a  privilege  for  me  to  carry  out  the 
determination  of  the  Board  of  Dignitaries 
and  Invest  you.  Commissioner  Howe,  with 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  dlploms. 
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Acceptance  Remarks  or  Dm.  Haeoi-d  Howe  II 
I  un  dMply  moved  by  the  honor  yoa  have 
conferrwl  upon  me  Uxiay.  By  the  grmclous 
remarks  made  by  your  American  provoet,  I 
shall  continue  to  dedicate  my  efloru  to  im- 
proving the  education  of  the  people  of  our 
country  and  the  world  and  thoee  worthwhile 
endeavors  and  humanitarian  causes  that  re- 
quire my  attention.  I  accept  this  honor  In 
behalf  ot  all  my  colleagues  In  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education. 

Again.  I  wish  to  eicpreaa  my  deep  apprecU- 
tlon  for  receiving  this  award  aiid  I  would 
appreciate  It  If  you  would  convey  my  thanks 
and  complimenu  to  the  Board  ot  Dlgnl- 
tarlea  of  your  Foundation.  I  shall  regard 
the  declaration  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  debt  each  of  us  owes  to  his  fellow  human 
beings  and  ahall  endeavor  to  honor  that  debt 
to  the  best  of  my  aWUty. 


AsJrew  Jackson's  Memory  Deserres  Park 
ia  CapiUl  Nuned  ia  His  Hoaor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TE14NEB8XX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiay,  February  13,  1S67 
Mr.  EVXNS  of  Teimejeee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  many  years  It  haa  been  an  aimual 
practice  In  the  Congress  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  great  frontier  President,  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  Tennessee— a  truly  great 
American. 

It  has  been  traditional  and  customary 
In  these  discussions  and  tributes  for  my 
colleagues  from  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  to  debate  the  place  of 
Andrew  Jackson's  birth,  each  State 
claiming  him  as  a  native  son. 

On  such  occasions  It  Is  always  well  to 
remember  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  a 
Tennessean  and  won  his  name  and  fame 
as  a  Tennessean.  The  Hermitage,  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  beauUful  Tennessee  es- 
tate near  NashvUle,  Is  one  of  the  his- 
toric landmarks  and  shrines  of  the 
Nation,  __,  . 

It  Is  certainly  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  a  suitable  additional  memorial  be 


erected  to  this  great  American  In  the 
Nation's  Capital.  It  has  long  been  my 
beUef  that  the  Lafayette  Park  facing  the 
White  House  should  be  designated  as 
Jackson  Park  In  memory  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  We  all  know  and  recognize  that 
the  central  monument  or  statue  In  a  park 
sets  the  tone  for  the  entire  park — and  the 
sUtue  of  Andrew  Jackson  Is  the  out- 
standing monument  in  the  center  of  this 
park.  There  are  frequent  references  by 
the  public  to  this  park  as  Jackson  Park 
as  weU  as  Lafayette  Park.  It  should  of- 
nclally  be  designated  as  Jackson  Park. 


Mrs.  Mabel  Uabarf  RossiMck 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HO0SB  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1967 
Mr.  KUPFEHMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

death  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Llmburg  Rossbach 
was  noted  with  much  sadness,  not  only  by 
her  distinguished  family,  and  her  sons 
who  are  my  friends,  but  by  many  persona 
in  hospital,  educational,  and  charitable 
organizations  to  whom  she  devoted 
many  dedicated  years  of  her  time  and 
service. 

The  consequences  of  her  contributions 
to  civic  activities,  both  within  and  out- 
side my  district,  were  far-reaching  and 
significant. 

In  addition  to  Judge  J.  Howard  Ross- 
bach,  of  the  New  York  City  Criminal 
Court,  who  also  served  as  my  predeces- 
sor afi  president  of  the  City  Club  of  New 
York,  the  oldest  civic  association  in  New 
York  City,  she  left  surviving:  Her 
daughter,  June,  who  is  the  wife  of  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Jonathan  B. 
BiNcHAM  of  the  23d  District  of  New  York, 
and  Richard  M.  Rossbach.  my  constitu- 
ent who  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  firm  of  Ingalls  and 
Snyder. 

Her  obituaries  from  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune  and  New  York 
Times  of  February  25.  follow: 

MABKL   XjtMBmiG    ROSSBACH,    LZADCa    IN    CIVIC 

Acnvmta 
Service*  for  Mrs.  Mabel  Umburg  Rossbach. 
72,  a  leader  In  charitable,  educational  and 
hwpltal  acttvltlee  many  years,  will  be  held 
Monday  at  11 :80  ajn.  at  the  Prank  K.  Oamp- 
beU  Puneral  chapel.  Madlaon  Ave.  and  Slat 
St. 

Mrs.  Boeabach  died  yesterday,  apparency 
of  a  heart  attack.  In  her  apartment  at  the 
Rita  Tower  Hotel,  Park  Ave.  and  67th  St. 
She  alio  bad  an  asute,  Thirlsmere.  In  Wlilte 
Platna.  where  ihe  was  an  entbualaatlc  gar- 
dener. 

Her  bxiaband.  Max  J.  H.  Roaabach.  who 
waa  president  of  J.  H.  Rosabach  *  Brothers, 
importers  of  hides  and  aklni.  died  in  1993. 
She  was  a  niece  of  the  late  Gov.  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  June  Bing- 
ham, the  wife  of  Rep.  Jonatiian  B.  Bingham, 
~   D-Bronx. 

Ptor  many  years,  she  was  a  director  of  the 
Westchester  Oounty  ChUdren's  Aaan..  now 
the  Westchester  Children's  Asan.  At  her 
death,  sht  waa  president  of  the  Auxiliary  of 
the  City  Hospital  at  Elmhurst,  Queens. 

She  was  a  former  chairman  of  the  Central 
OouncU  of  Hoapltal  AuxUlarlca  here.     She 


also  had  wrttten  reviews  for  the  Kew  York 
Times  Book  Review. 

Surviving  besides  her  daughter,  who  la  a 
biographer  under  the  name  of  June  Bingham. 
are  two  sons,  J.  Howard  Rossbach  ot  t2ie 
Bronx,  a  Criminal  Oourt  Judge,  and  Richard 
M.  Rossbach  of  Manhattan,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Stoci  Exchange  firm  of  Ingalla  * 
Snyder:  two  brothers.  Richard  P.  Llmburg 
of  Bedford,  a  partner  In  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  firm  of  Stem,Lauer&  Co,,  and  Alan 
M.  Umburg  of  Windsor.  Mass..  president  ol 
the  Old  Stone  Corp..  manufacturer  of  wall- 
paper; nine  grandchildren,  and  a  great- 
grandchild. 

Uffff  Max  J.  H.  Rossbach  I^ao — Lxadxb  w 
Civic  Oaotrps  Was  72 
Mn.  Mabel  Llmburg  Rossbach.  for  many 
years  a  leader  in  charitable,  educational  and 
hospital  acUvlUes,  died  yesterday.  apparenUy 
of  a  heart  attack.  In  her  apartment  at  the 
Rltz  Tower  Hotel.  Park  Avenue  and  67th 
Street. 

Mrs.  Roesbach,  who  was  72  years  old,  baa 
an  eeUle.  Thirlsmere.  In  White  Plains,  which 
U  widely  known  for  lU  18th-century  hoose 
and  lu  gardens,  some  of  them  more  than 
100  years  old.     - 

Her  huaband.  Max  J.  H.  Rossbach.  who  waa 
president  of  J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Brothers.  Im- 
porUrs  of  hldee  and  skins,  died  In  1063.  She 
waa  a  niece  of  the  late  Gov.  Herbert  H.  tub- 
man and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  June  Bingham, 
the  wife  of  RepresenUtlve  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham. Democrat  of  the  Bronx. 

Mrs.  Rossbach  waa  t>om  in  Manhattan. 
She  waa  the  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
Llmburg,  who  had  been  a  meml»er  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  Ute  Mrs.  Clara  Lehman 
Umburg,  sister  of  Governor  Lehman. 
ax  avm  GaxDMn 
Por  many  yeara,  Mrs.  Rossbach  aerved  as 
a  director  of  the  Westcheater  County  ChU- 
dren's Association,  now  the  Westchester  ChU- 
dren's Chtdlrens  Association,  and  she  waa 
active  in  Its  benefit  showings  of  outstanding 
gardens  in  the  county.  An  avid  gardner  her- 
self, particularly  of  orchids  and  rosea,  her 
gardena  on  the  White  Plains  estate  were 
shown  several  times  lor  the  aseociatlon's 
benefit. 

In  the  IBSO's  and  IMOs.  Mr*.  Boaabach 
wrote  many  reviews  for  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review.  She  wos  co-author,  with  Miss 
Jessie  Stanton,  of  a  booklet.  "Leaxnlng  by 
Experience,"  the  story  of  a  nursery  achooi  at 
a  housing  project  for  veterana  and  their 
families  on  North  Brother  Island  in  the  Kaat 
River.  The  booklet  waa  publlabed  to  JMfl 
by  the  State  Division  of  HouaUng. 

In  World  War  H,  Mrs.  Rossbach  waa  chair- 
man of  the  division  of  chUd  care  of  the 
American  Women's  Voluntary  Services  of 
Greater  New  York. 

At  her  death  she  waa  president  of  the 
AuxlUary  of  the  City  Hospital  at  Elmhurst. 
Queens,  and  she  was  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Central  Council  of  Hospital  Auxlllailes 
bere.  . 

Mra.  Rcsabach  waa  also  a  former  trustee 
of  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education  and 
a  member  and  former  vice  president  ol  the 
tKxrd  of  managers  of  Inwood  House,  an 
agency  for  unwed  mothers.  She  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Andrew  Preedman  Home,  a  real- 
dence  for  the  elderly  in  the  Bronx- 

Although  she  waa  not  a*  a  rule  active  in 
politics.  Mrs.  Roesbach  took  part  In  the  po- 
llUc&l  campaigns  of  Mr.  Lehman,  who  also 
was  a  United  States  Senator,  and  of  Repfe- 
sentatlve  Bingham. 

surviving,  besides  her  daughter,  who  la  a 
biographer,  are  two  sons,  J.  Howard  Rossbach 
of  the  Bronx,  a  Criminal  Court  Judge,  and 
Richard  M.  Roesbach  of  Manhattan,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm  of 
Ingalls  ft  Snyder;  two  brothers,  Richard  P- 
Llmburg  of  Bedford.  NY.,  a  partner  In  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm  of  Stem. 
lAuer  &  Co..  and  Alan  M.  Llmburg  of  Wind- 


aor.  Mass.,  prealdent  of  the  Old  Stone  Corpo* 
ratioii,  manulacturer  of  wall  p^>er:  nine 
grandchildren  and  one  great -grundchlld. 

A  funH^  aervlce  wUl  be  held  at  11:30 
AM.  Monday  at  Prank  S.  Campbell's,  Madl- 
aon Avenue  and  81st  Street. 


Mr*.  Eithv  PdertM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  KiMifiaorA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RKPRB8KNTATIVIS 

Wednaday,  March  I,  1967 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  it  wa» 
announced  last  SatAirday  that  Mis.  Es- 
ther Peterson  Is  leaving  her  Job  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  to  devote  all  her  Ume  to 
her  Job  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
I  think  it  appropriate  that  the  House 
take  note  at  this  time  of  the  work  of  this 
outstanding  public  servant  In  behalf  of 
the  American  consumer. 

Three  years  ago  when  she  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  presidential  consumer 
advisor.  President  Johnson  noted  that 
her  appointment  would  insure  that  the 
voice  of  the  consumer  would  be  "loud, 
clear,  uncompromising,  and  effective." 
No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to 
Mrs.  Peterson  than  to  say  that  she  has 
fulfilled  this  mandate — and  fulfilled  It 
well,  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  able 
to  spend  only  half  her  time  In  this  Job. 
All  consumers  can  be  grateful  that  the 
position  of  consumer  advisor  has  now 
been  elevated  to  full-time  status,  uiuler 
Miss  Betty  Pumess.  But  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Peterson  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
We  In  this  House  are  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Peterson's  advocacy  of  the 
Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Bill.  Were 
It  not  for  her  tireless  efforts  In  behalf  of 
this  bill,  it  may  well  have  been  forgot- 
ten, and  consumers  may  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  money-saving  benefits  that 
will  come  from  clearer  labeling  and  more 
honest  packaging. 

But  Mrs.  Peterson's  legislative  activi- 
ties were  Just  one  small  part  of  her 
achievements  for  the  consumer. 

More  than  anything.  Mrs.  Peterson 
deserves  credit  for  awakening  Americans 
to  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
consumers.  The  era  of  "caveat  emptor  " 
Is  rapidly  dying,  and  Mrs.  Peterson  has 
hastened  Its  demise.  Consumers  will 
no  longer  silently  accept  bad  products  or 
bad  practices,  and  the  net  result  will  be 
an  economy  that  is  more  responsive, 
more  healthy,  and  more  prosperous. 

Mrs.  Peterson's  Job  has  not  been  easy. 
■yet  she  has  handled  her  tasks  with  grace 
and  a  boundle-sii  energy.  To  many  who 
fear  the  consumer's  voice,  Mrs.  Peter- 
son served  as  a  convenient  target.  Yet 
at  all  times  she  attempted  to  meet  un- 
just criticism  with  fact  and  reason.  Her 
consumer  door  was  always  open  to  those 
with  opposing  viewpoints,  and  she  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  ducked  an  argument. 
Instead,  she  went  out  of  her  way  to  put 
the  consumer  viewpoint  before  business 
and  other  groups.  In  the  last  3  years. 
she  formally  addressed  hundreds  of 
audiences,  most  of  them  consisting  of 
businessmen  with  conflicting  viewpoints 
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and.  In  eountlea  other  meetings.  «he 
carried  on  a  continuing  dialog  so  aa  to 
reduce  these  differences.  Not  an  dif- 
ferences were  resolved,  but  no  persm 
who  met  Mrs.  Peterson  eoold  fall  to  be 
swayed  by  her  warmth  and  the  sincerity 
of  her  purpose. 

Her  work  with  businessmen  led,  In 
fact,  to  the  formation  of  a  textile  in- 
dustry committee  that  has  launched  a 
voluntary  campaign  to  ejiptuid  and  Im- 
prove care  labels  on  consumer  garments. 
I  understand  that  this  same  constructive 
approach  Is  also  being  employed  with  the 
footwear  Industry. 

Within  the  Government.  Mt3.  Peter- 
son was  an  equally  strong  advocate.  She 
helped  develop  an  awareness  of  the  con- 
sumer problems  of  the  poor  within  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  She 
worked  with  the  Commerce  Department 
to  Inaure  that  the  consumer  vte»T»lnt 
would  be  heard  In  standards-making 
procedures.  She  worked  with  the  De- 
fense Department  to  develop  rules  of 
fair  business  conduct  Involving  our  serv- 
icemen. Her  work  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  most  recently  resulted 
in  that  agency's  investigation  of  super- 
market contests. 

Similarly.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Peterson 
worked  hard  and  long  to  get  the  States 
and  private  organizations  to  recognize 
their  responsibilities  and  opportuiUtles 
In  the  consumer  field.  And  these  ef- 
forts often  met  with  success.  It  Is  worth 
noting,  for  example,  that  the  number  of 
States  having  counterpart  consumer  rep- 
resentatives doubled  In  the  last  3  years, 
from  three  States  to  six,  and  that  the 
number  of  States  with  consumer  protec- 
tion agencies  of  other  kinds  has  grown 

'0  21.  ,  V- 

Not  all  these  accomplishments  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  Mrs.  Peterson,  but 
It  Is  a  fact  that  she  more  than  any  other 
Individual  has  done  the  most  to  make 
the  long-Ignored  need  for  consumer  pro- 
tection known. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  due  re- 
spect to  our  colleagues  across  the  aisle,  I 
wish  to  note  that  Mrs.  Peterson  has  been 
an  outstanding  Democrat.  She  has  al- 
ways given  flrst  consideration  to  her 
country  but  her  second  consideration 
baa  been  her  party.  I  have  been  told 
that  during  the  last  general  election,  the 
demands  for  appearances  by  Mrs.  Peter- 
son was  third  only  to  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

I  know  that  Mrs.  Peterson  will  carry 
on  In  her  L*bor  Department  Job  with  the 
same  dedication  and  energy  she  has  giv- 
en to  all  her  enterprises.  For  this  dedi- 
cated lady's  services,  all  Americans  can 
be  grateful.  We  wish  her  well  In  all  her 
future  actlvlttes. 
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Jaha  H.  JehBioB,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

ov  ■cABTzam 
IN  TH«  HOUai  or  BZPRKSBNTATIVK8 

W€dn€»day,  MweK  1. 1997 
Mr.  liONO  of  MaryUnd.    Mr.  Speaker 
Pvt.  John  H.  Johnson.  Jr^  of  BalUmwe, 


was  recently  killed  In  ocxnbat  in  Vietnam. 
and  I  wish  both  to  commend  his  courage 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  Including 
the  following  article  in  the  Rscou: 

JOBX     B.     JOHNaON.     Jft. 

A  lB-ye«x-old  Baltimore  m&rtne.  Prt.  Jtrtm 
H.  Jobnaoo.  Jr..  bu  be«i  kUled  In  oomt»t  In 
VlvtoAm.  tba  D«feiiM  Department  reported 
yecterd&y. 

Private  Johnaon  WM  ibot  In  the  neck  last 
Thursday  during  an  operntlou  In  the  Da 
Nang  area.  He  died  the  following  day.  hU 
mother.  Mra  Queen  E.  Stafford,  of  the  3flOO 
block.  Eversley  street,  Bald  last  night. 
KNiJvriD   IK   coars 

He  had  emistcd  in  the  Marine  Corpa  iMt 
April,  shortly  ftfter  he  left  Edmondaon  High 
School.  After  training  at  Parrla  Island.  S,C.; 
Camp  Lojeune,  N.C..  and  Camp  Pendleton. 
Cal,.  he  was  shipped  to  Vietnam  In  Septem- 
ber, she  said. 

Private  Johnaon.  Mrs.  Stafford's  son  by  » 
previous  marriage,  wrote  home  "very  often, 
both  to  his  friends  and  family."  she  said- 

SZKT    P»OTO«    HOMK 

■'He  talked  about  education  all  the  time." 
and  In  separate  letters  to  his  brothers  Clif- 
ton. 13,  and  Joseph.  17,  he  pleaded  with  them 
to  "stay  in  school"  and  not  be  "a  dropout." 
as  he  was. 

He  sent  home  photographs  of  a  Vietnamese 
school  teacher  and  Vietnamese  children. 

Private  Johnson  waa  wounded  Chrtstmaa 
Day  by  grenade  fragmenu.  "He  was  hos- 
pitalized for  two  or  three  days,  but  then  went 
right  back  In.  ■  Mrs.  Stafford  explained. 

A  naUve  of  Baltimore.  Private  Johnapn 
had  been  a  parlahloner  oi  Bt.  Gregorys 
Catholic  Church  and  a  member  of  the  Weat- 
em  district  police  boys  club. 

In  addlUon  to  his  mother,  brothers  and  «U- 
ters,  Private  Jobnaon  U  survived  by  hU 
grandparenu.  William  and  Beatrice  Uack, 
and  his  ateplather  Frederick  Stafford.  aU  of 
Baltimore. 


JohasoB't  No-Wia  Wac 

EDCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  TOT  HOUSE  OP  RKPBISENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  t,  19S7 
Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chesly 
Manly,  veteran  reporter  who  has  roamed 
the  troubled  areas  of  the  world  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  after  long  service  In 
Washington  and  the  United  Nations,  has 
ret>imed  to  Vietnam  for  an  assessment  of 
the  situation  there. 

Through  his  work  In  the  intelligence 
service  during  World  War  n,  and  his 
long  experience  In  reporting  the  news 
throughout  the  world,  be  has  contacts 
In  most  foreign  countries  Including  those 
of  Asia. 

His  reporting  from  Vietnam  Is  further 
proof  of  President  Johnson's  Incredible 
conduct  of  that  war.  To  create  sanc- 
tuaries In  North  Vietnam  by  prohibiting 
American  bombers  from  attacking  mUl- 
tary  targets  Is  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy. 
The  article  follows; 


Havoi  Bo»k«  Caaict  T»»<»T«;  Au.  PoismoiM 
(By  CbMly  Manly) 
SAlooK.  Vl«t  Nwn.  Martili  S. — A  Ifcrge-scAla 
nu>p  of  Huiol  ind  lu  environs.  pifptrtxX  by 
tha  Unlt«d  8t«w«  ftrwy  In  IMS.  ahowi  tiim 
locatloo  of  two  J«  sir  fields,  mora  Uun  a 
docan  military  InstaUaUon*.  and  one  of  the 


moat  attaceglc  railway  taigata  In  the  world. 
All  of  tbem  are  off  Umlta  to  American  bomb- 
era,  by  order  of  President  Johnaon. 

The  mlUtary  Injtallatiooa  and  the  railway 
brldgea — two  of  them,  aeparated  by  an  lalaod 
In  the  Red  river — are  off  limlta  because  they 
are  within  6  mUea  of  the  center  of  Hanoi. 
The  Prealdent  Baa  drawn  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  «  mUea  around  the  enemy  capital, 
and  everything  vrlthln  It  U  off  llmltt  to 
American  bombera. 

One  of  the  Jet  air  fields.  Ola  Uun.  J  mllei 
east  of  Hanoi.  1«  Inside  the  circle,  but  It  would 
be  off  lUnlta  anyway,  as  are  North  Viet  Nam's 
other  three  Jet  air  fields.  These  are  Pbuc 
Yen  13  mllee  northwest  of  Hanoi;  Kep.  30 
miles  northeast  of  Hanoi;  and  Cat  Bl,  4  miles 
southeast  of  Haiphong.  Both  Phuc  Yen  Mid 
Ola  Lam  are  shown  on  the  Hanoi  map.  Re- 
cent aerUl  photograpJis  of  the  Phuc  Yen  air 
fleld  showed  18  Mia-21s.  the  latest  Russian 
Jet  fighter,  and  24  older  MIO-16S  and  MIO- 

ns. 

NUMBKS  or  Mica  XMCaXASIKO 

Although  United  Statea  pUoU  have  shot 
down  3«  MIOs.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  acknowledged  on  Feb.  3  that 
th«  number  of  theae  Russian  fighters  In 
North  Viet  Nam  has  Increased  and  stands  at 
115  to  130.  He  said  about  20  of  the  UlGs 
are  218  Actually  there  are  mora  than  30 
UIO  31a  In  North  Viet  Nam.  not  counting 
newly  arrived  crated  planes  that  are  shown 
In  recent  photographs. 

American  pilots  have  been  told  that  they 
cannot  attack  the  )et  air  fielda  because  the 
United  StalM  Is  In  thU  war  only  to  defend 
South  Viet  Nam  agalnat  aggreaslon  and  the 
MlOa  are  not  attacking  South  Viet  Nam. 

"The  MlOa  are  there  only  to  klU  us,"  one 
pilot  remarked,  more  cheerfully  than  one 
might  expect. 

United  SUtea  flied-wlng  combat  aircraft 
losses  In  North  Viet  Nam  thru  Jan.  91 
total  471.  These  slrcraft  cost  an  average  of 
2  6  mlUlon  dollars  apiece,  well  over  a  bUllon 
douaia  m  all.  Many  of  the  crews  were  rea- 
cued  but  more  than  360  of  our,  beat  plloU. 
navigators,  and  electronlca  officers  are  listed 
as  mlsamg  In  action— killed  or  captured— In 
North  Viet  Nam. 

jrrt  TMrovrttyrr  to  STarac 
Moat  of  the  planea  were  shot  down  by 
anti-aircraft  guns,  but  the  MlOa  played  theU- 
part.  The  enemy's  highly  efficient.  Integrated 
antl-alroiatt  defense  system  consists  of  three 
mutuaUy  aupportlng  components — SAMs 
I  surface-to-air  missiles).  MlOa.  and  thou- 
sands ot  antl-slrcraft  guns.  Including  27  mm  . 
37  mm.,  and  67  nun.  automatic  weapons  and 
86  and  100  mm.  guns. 

The  enemy  has  35  SAM  battalion*  with  an 
average  of  six  missile  launchers  each,  and 
hundred  of  sites  to  which  this  mohUe  equip- 
ment can  be  moved  at  wlU.  As  many  as 
132  mlasllea  In  long  slender  oanlstera  have 
been  counted  In  a  single  photogra«>h. 

To  evade  the  SAMs.  American  pUoU  turn 
into  a  steep  dive,  exposing  themselvea  to 
the  guns,  and  the  MlOa  try  to  force  or  lure 
them  within  range  of  concentrated  anti- 
aircraft fire. 

American  pllou  are  permitted  to  attack 
the  MlOe  In  the  air  but  not  on  the  ground. 
They  cannot  even  bomb  the  runwaya  to  keep 
the  MXOs  from  taking  off.  Aerial  dogfights 
are  thrilling,  and  every  fighter  pilot  dreams 
of  becoming  an  ace;  but  all  ot  thesn  agree 
that  the  beat  place  to  destroy  planes  la  on 
the  ground - 

North  Viet  Nam's  MIOS  are  well  dlipersed, 
In  concrete  revetments,  but  If  the  runways 
were  bombed  they  could  not  take  off  and 
would  be  sltung  bird*  for  the  American 
pilots. 

North  Viet  Nam'a  two  railroads  from  China, 
one  from  the  northeast  and  one  from  the 
northwest,  converge  at  Yen  Vlen,  6  miles 
northeast  of  Hanoi— Just  outalde  the  for- 
bidden circle — and  the  classlBcaOon  yards 
at  that  point  were  bombed  on  Dee.  13  and 
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14     There  we*  a  great  outcry  from  the  war 
critics  about  these  attacks. 

A  short  Une  railroad  from  Thai  Nguyen, 
35  miles  north  of  Hsnol,  converges  with  the 
line  from  the  northwest  above  Yen  Vlen. 
American  pilots  also  have  bombed  the  freight 
yards  at  Thai  Nguyen,  but  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  attack  an  Iron  and  steel  works 
sdjacent  to  the  freight  yards. 

paoTwmow  ram  xcomowt 
The  explanation  Is  that  our  bombing  la  In- 
tended only  to  disrupt  North  Viet  Name  sup- 
ply lines,  not  to  Injure  lU  civilian  economy. 
Yet  steel  girders  with  which  the  enemy  re- 
pairs the  railroad  bridges  we  knock  out  are 
(abrtcated  at  the  Thai  Nguyen  plant. 

The  railroad  bridge  over  the  Canal  des 
Rapides,  about  a  mile  cloeer  to  Hanoi  than 
the  point  where  the  lines  from  the  north- 
east, northvrest.  and  Thai  Nguyen  converge. 
Is  a  border  line  target  and  la  not  currently  on 
the  approved  Ust. 

The  two  Red  river  bridges  would  be  a  much 
better  Urget  because  they  are  used  not  only 
by  the  raUroads  from  China  and  Tha  Nguyen 
but  also  by  the  Important  line  from  the  port 
at  Halphony.  One  atuck  with  3.000-pound 
bomb*  would  knock  out  the  whole  railroad 
system  at  North  Viet  Nam  except  the  line 
running  south  from  Hanoi.  Tet  thU  target 
Is  off  llmlu. 

DSKAM  Tsacrr 
It  Is  a  pilot's  dream  of  a  target,  because 
it  u  clearly  defined.  The  Red  river  at  that 
point  U  half  a  mile  wide;  the  Island  Is  more 
thsn  200  yards  wide;  one  span  Is  more  than 
300  and  the  other  more  than  200  yards  long. 
There  would  be  no  danger  to  clvUlans  except 
any  who  might  happen  to  be  on  the  highway 
crossing  the  same  bridges. 

Spans  as  long  as  those  over  the  Red  river 
cotild  not  be  replaced  or  repaired  as  quickly 
as  shorter  railroad  bridges.  Railway  service 
Is  disrupted  when  shorter  brldgea  are  knocked 
out,  but  while  repairs  are  being  made  the 
enemy  uses  temporary  pontoon  or  cable  and 
plank  brldgea  to  transport  goods  by  truck 
from  one  freight  train  to  another.  The  cables 
rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  where  they 
cannot  be  seen.  In  the  day  time.  At  night 
they  are  pulled  up  and  planks  are  laid  on 
them.  Pontoona  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  river  In  day  time  and  reassembled  at 
night.  All  this  reqtilrea  tremendous  effort, 
but  labor  Is  plentiful. 

The  whole  area  around  Hanoi  Is  dotted 
with  military  Installations.  It  la  known  that 
they  Include  not  only  major  military  head- 
quarters but  also  training  centers,  barracks, 
arsenals,  and  supply  depots.  A  circle  10  mile* 
In  diameter  has  a  total  area  of  78.5  squar* 
miles,  whereas  the  built-up  area  of  Hanoi 
cover*  lees  than  10  square  miles.  The  for- 
bidden circle  Includes  many  Important  In- 
dustries that  are  essential  not  only  to  North 
Viet  Nam's  civilian  economy  but  also  to  lu 
warmaklng  capacity. 

TABGCn   CtJLSSinBD 

Most  Industrial  target*,  however,  are  off 
llmlu,  regardless  of  their  location.  There  are 
two  classes  of  permissible  target* — the  so- 
called  JC8  [Joint  chiefs  of  staff]  lUt  and 
"targeu  of  opportunity,"  such  a*  truck  con- 
voys, barges,  ferrlea.  Junka.  bridges,  etc.. 
which  the  plloU  may  attack  on  "armed  route 
reconnaissance"  misalons. 

President  Johnson  peraonaUy  approves  all 
Urgeta  ou  the  JCS  list,  which  are  numbered 
and  assigned  priorities  and  Include  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  actually  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  chiefs. 

Petroleum  storage  faclUtlea  are  attacked, 
on  the  reasoning  that  trucks  transporting 
troops  and  supplies  to  South  Viet  Nam  could 
not  operate  without  fuel.  Most  of  the 
enemy's  petroleum  storage  capacity.  Includ- 
ing tanks  In  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  areaa. 
has  been  destroyed,  but  Halphong'a  port 
fsclllues  are  off  limit*  to  American  bombera. 
by  order  ot  the  President,  and  there  Russian 
oil  tankers  oS-load  fuel  Into  barges.  raU- 
road  tank  cars,  and  truck-trailer  tanks. 


BAXrHOMG  Tmamc  hkavt 
Cargo  Bblpa  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  lU 
saleUltes  and  Red  China  deliver  all  kinds  of 
miut&ry  equipment  and  supplls  to  Haiphong. 
Altho  the  united  States  supporu  Britain 
and  the  United  Nations  In  applying  sanctions 
against  trade  with  Rbodeela,  which  nobody 
has  accuaed  of  disturbing  the  peace.  BrlUln 
and  some  of  our  other  so-called  allies  still 
trade  with  our  enemy.  North  Viet  Nam. 

The  effect  of  restrictions  Imposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  our  bombing  Is  Indicated 
by  the  official  summary  of  air  operations 
against  North  Viet  Nam  for  one  recent  week. 
It  contains  this  uaglc  report: 

"Eight  aircraft  were  lost  to  ground  file 
during  the  week:  three  RP-4C»,  two  P-4C'a. 
one  A-fl.  one  A-4,  and  one  P-105.  'The  crews 
ol  all  eight  planea  are  listed  as  missing  In 
action-  The  P-4  phantoms  |BP-4's  In  the 
reconnaissance  veralon]  have  two-man 
crews,  but  the  other  planea  on  this  Hat  carry 
only  the  pilot.  Thus  13  airmen  and  about 
120  million  dollars'  worth  of  aircraft  were 
lost.  This  waa  the  price  we  paid  for  damage 
to  the  enemy  which  was  officially  described 
as  follows; 

"Navy:  Deatroyed  35  boxcata,  24  barges.  17 
AAA  lantl-alrcrafti  Blt«s,  7  structure*.  7 
bridges.  1  SAM  site.  16  trucks.  1  radar  alte. 
and  2  Junks;  damaged  38  boicara,  31  brldgea, 
72  barges,  22  AAA  sites.  7  structures.  6  SAM 
sltee.  2«  trucks.  1  radar  alte.  S  junka.  and  23 
hlghway-raUway   .egmenu  cut. 

"Air  force:  Destroyed  3  bridges:  damaged 
11  rail  yards.  2  brldgea;  deatroyed  or  dam- 
aged 18  military  buildings.  12  trucks.  11 
SAM  radar  slw*.  10  AAA  sites,  3  bridges.  10 
convoy  staging  areaa.  and  «  supply  dumps. 
Roads  severed  m  28  places." 

Such  damage  certainly  cauaea  supply  OU- 
flcultlee.  but  In  spite  of  our  bombing  In  the 
north,  which  began  two  years  ago.  the  enemy 
has  Increased  the  flow  of  men  and  materials 
to  the  south  and  the  American  casualty  rate 
Is  mounting.  Military  men  believe  we  could 
win  the  war.  quickly  and  decisively,  by  cut- 
ting ol  North  Viet  Nam's  sources  of  supply 
ftom  the  other  communist  countries  and  by 
bombing  targeu  that  would  seriously  Injure 
lu  basic  economy.  This  would  not  Involve 
the  leveling  of  dtle*.  * 

uacx  POST  oxsTxtjcnoK 
All  of  our  mUltary  leaders  believe  Hal- 
phong'a port  facilities  ahould  be  destroyed. 
It  would  help  to  mine  the  harbor  entrance 
channel,  but  the  channel  could  be  awept. 
sunken  ships  could  be  raised,  and  we  wotUd 
have  to  mine  It  again  and  again. 

A  naval  blockade  of  the  whole  coast,  which 
is  the  right  of  any  belligerent,  long  recog- 
nized by  international  law.  would  be  the 
most  effective  means  of  shutting  off  sup- 
plies, but  It  Is  not  considered  likely  that 
President  Johnson  would  allow  auch  action. 
Almost  all  of  the  suppllea  sent  by  the  Btis- 
slons  and  the  European  communist  countrle* 
come  by  sea,  because  of  Red  China's  Inter- 
ference with  shlpmenu  by  raU  and  air  trana- 
port.  Some  supplies  from  China,  mainly 
rice,  amall  arms,  and  ammunition,  come  by 
raU  and  truck,  but  this  traffic  could  be  Inter- 
dicted or  greatly  Impeded  by  intensive 
bombing. 


delphlB  at  large,  which  I  think  very  much 
deserves  mention  before  this  House. 

Seventy-flve  yean  ago  a  remarkable 
order  came  to  our  city  and  began  work- 
ing to  Improve  and  contribute  In  a  sub- 
stantial way  to  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  live  there. 

I  refer  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family 
of  Nazareth,  who  established  the  first 
mission  In  the  archdiocese  of  Philadel- 
phia In  1892.  The  first  sisters  of  this 
order  arrived  In  this  country  shortly 
after  the  Catholic  Church  was  committed 
to  found  and  maintain  schools. 

Prom  the  first  four  sisters  who  ar- 
rived In  Philadelphia  In  1892  to  found 
a  single  school,  these  wonderful  ladles 
now  stall  Holy  Family  CoUege  and  Naz- 
areth Academy,  Nazareth  Hospital,  nurs- 
ing homes  and  eight  parish  schools  in 
the  area. 

Very  Rev.  Mother  Neomlsla  RuUtov- 
ska,  a  PhUadelphlan,  now  is  superior 
general  of  the  entire  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Patoily  of  Nazareth  is  very 
well  told  in  an  article  which  appeared 
February  2*  In  the  Catholic  Standard 
and  Times  of  Pblladelpbla. 


Sillers  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Naxaretk 
Mark  TSdi  AauTeriary  ia  Arckdieccse 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PXKHBTLVaWlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtdav.  March  2,  19ST 
Mr.  EELBERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  sig- 
nificant milestone  was  recently  reached 
In  my  district,  and  In  the  dty  of  Phlla- 


HelpiM  Haadicapiwd  CUIdna 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PXMNSTLVAMia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  t.  lit? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  February  28. 
outlining  his  recommendations  for  edu- 
cation and  health  In  America,  President 
Johnson  said; 

Handicaps  afflicting  many  children  are 
discovered    too   laU    or    left   untreated. 

While  the  President  was  recommend- 
ing a  broad  range  of  proposals  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  the  handicaps  afflicting 
many  of  the  Nation's  children,  Harold 
Howe  n,  the  VS.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, was  in  Pittsburgh,  my  home  dis- 
trict, emphasizing  the  urgent  need  for  a 
new  public  attitude  toward  helping  han- 
dicapped children. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  In  the  Ricoao  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  PitUburgh  Press  of 
March  1,  1967.  which  not  only  summar- 
izes Mr.  Howe's  excellent  address,  but 
points  with  Justifiable  pride  to  the  eflorts 
of  Pittsburgh's  Home  for  Crippled  ChU- 
dren  to  provide  comprehensive  care  for 
handicapped  children. 

HXI.TO.0    HANOlCAmO 

Harold  Bovre  11.  U.S.  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, hs*  underscore  the  urgent  need  for 
a  new  pubUc  attitude  toward  helping  handi- 
capped children. 

In  a  PitUburgh  speech.  Mr.  Howe  said  that 
fewer  tears  and  more  sound  economic  logic 
Is  needed  In  educaUng  the  public  to  the  value 
of  training  such  chUdren  and  of  detecting 
their  handicaps  early  enough  |at  age  3  or  4) 
to  overcome  many  ot  the  difficulties. 

It  may  cost  from  »«000  to  830.000  to  help  a 
•oclally.  mentally  or  physically  deprived 
chUd.  he  aald.  but  the  economic  reward* 
alone  are  tremendous.  If  s  hsn<4capped 
youixgiter  finishes  high  school,  he  can*become 
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ft  •336,000  BflMt  to  Bcxlety  iDsteftd  a<  a  ftlSO.- 
000  rnwjnw  lUbUlty  tor  Uw  public. 

•-W«  muat  epend  more  time  Appealing  to 
tbe  American  mind,  ■  Mr.  Howe  lald.^'and  leee 
on  ambuahlng  the  American  heart.** 

ThU  eminently  wund  reaaonlng  ibould  per- 
suade the  public  to  give  even  Btronger  »up- 
port  to  education  o(  Handicapped  children. 
Certainly,  theae  young»«ri  need  lympathy 
but  much  more  Important,  they  alao  deaerve 
the  moat  modem  training  possible  to  over- 
come their  handicaps  so  they  can  become 
self -sustaining  cltlaena. 

Pltuburgh.  Incidentally,  can  taHe  great 
pride  In  lu  Home  for  Crippled  Children, 
which  has  achieved  a  level  ol  comprehensive 
care  that  la  unique  in  the  United  Stataa. 

According  to  Albert  D.  Puth.  aaaUtant  di- 
rector at  the  National  BehablUUtlon  Assn.. 
the  Pittsburgh  home  Is  the  one  Institution 
that  IS  compltely  unlimited  In  the  »lnds  of 
childhood  disadvantages  It  can  contend 
with— physical,  paychologlcal.  social  and  cul- 
tural. 

The  eitraordlnary  accompllshmenU  of  tne 
Home  for  Crippled  Children  should  provide 
Inspiration  for  every  citizen  who  wUhea  to 
help  these  youngsters  achieve  happy  and  pro- 
ducuve  lives. 


Ktrnc  tke  Spirit  e(  Um  Muiball  Plu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wucoHBor 
IN  THE  HOTJSK  OP  BEPBSSENTA'nVES 

Wednaday.  March  1, 1»«7 
Mr  RKD8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
on  October  4,  I  addressed  thl«  body  on 
the  subject  o«  reviving  the  spirit  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  Subsequent  to  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  of  the  House,  my  ar- 
ticle was  printed  In  the  February  1967 
Issue  of  the  Progressive  magazine  under 
the  title  ■*Twenty  Years  Afterward:  Re- 
vive the  Spirit  of  the  Marshall  Plan. ' 

The  article  follows: 
TwiKTT  Taaaa  AmawaaD:  Biviva  tki  Sriarr 
or  T8X  Maasiulx  Plam 
(By  Banry  8.  Reuaa) 
One  of  the  worst  eflecta  of  VS.  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  la  to  hypnotlM  ua  In  almost 
everything   else   we   do      Notably,   we  stand 
paralyied  in  the  very  International  economic 
cooperation  where  once  we  shone- 

Twenty  years  ago  neat  June  6.  Secretary 
of  BtAU  George  C.  Marshall  made  hia  memo- 
rable Harvard  speech  lna(uratlng  the  Mar- 
shaU  Plan  tor  tne  rahablUtaUon  of  war-torn 
Europe. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  as  Marshall  pro- 
ooaed  got  together  and  agreed  upon  their 
Common  needs;  and  the  United  Statea.  aa 
Uarahall  predicted.  Joined  the  recovery  effort. 
*ro  many  Americans  the  outcome  resembled 
aometblng  Uke  the  old  Quaker  vision  of  the 
Peaceable  Kingdom.  It  was  one  of  thoae 
dawns  in  mans  history  when  the  Intelligent 
person  with  knowledge  of  mans  past  and 
hope  for  mans  future  finds  It  a  ]oy  to  be 
alive. 

Buatbe  elhUaratlon  of  the  dawn  has  given 
way  to  the  languor  of  high  noon.  Twenty 
years  after,  preoccupied  by  Vietnam,  a  mood 
of  complacency  and  drift  has  repUced  our 
former   urgency    and   dedication. 

I  propoae  that  we  free  ourselves  from  the 
tranallilng  cobra  stare  of  Vietnam.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  celebrate  the  twenOeth  anni- 
versary of  the  Marshall  Plan  by  reviving,  on 
a  grand  scale,  the  1»47  spirit  at  IntemaUonal 
economic  cooperaUon. 

The  arsM  of  «nft  in  Intwnatlonal  «»- 


nocnlca  are  easy  enough  to  Hat.  The  first  la 
trade.  The  original  Kennedy  round  of  In- 
ternational trade  negoOatlona  moves  pon- 
deroualy  toward  Its  conclusion  neat  June 
with  little  or  no  hope  of  achieving  the  goala 
set  when  President  Kennedy  initiated  It  five 
years  ago.  Whatever  happens  to  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  the  trading  world  wlU  need  a 
new  trade  policy  after  neat  June  when  the 
round  ends.  Buch  a  poUcy  should  aUn  to- 
ward what  the  Kennedy  round  aimed  at  In 
lu  conception,  but  U  badly  mlaslng  In  Its 
conclusion:  a  nondiscriminatory  free  trade 
srea  aa  broad  as  the  Induatrlallaed  free 
world— mainly  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe,  and  Japan. 

There  la  a  similar  lack  of  poUcy  on  the 
thorny  quesUon  of  trade  between  East  and 
West.  The  Industrial  nations  of  the  Weet 
go  each  their  own  way,  at  varying  speeds.  In 
arriving  at  trade  arrangemenU  with  the 
Communist  world.  It  Is  time  to  decide 
whether  that  trade  Is  to  be  conducted  with 
some  semblance  of  order,  or  whether  the 
helter-skelter  free-for-all  of  the  present  U 
to  continue,  with  1«  Inevitable  poUBcal  con- 
sequences 

The  second  great  area  In  need  of  Interna- 
tional order  and  cooperation  la  that  of  aid. 
Aid  la  the  Ute  TwenUeth  century's  tranal- 
tlon  from  the  Nineteenth  Century's  poUclea 
of  colonlaatlon  In  the  non-lnduatrUl  world. 
Aid  prtjgrama  muat  be  aimed  at  bringing  the 
emerging  natlona  to  some  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Tet  today  the  wUl  of  the  Industrialised 
natlona  to  help  thoae  leaa  favorably  situated 
la  much  eroded.  At  the  start  of  thu  decade, 
the  United  Nations  called  upon  the  Indus- 
trialized natlona  to  devote  at  least  one  per 
cent  of  their  groea  naUonal  product  to  eco- 
nomic aid.  In  fact,  scarcely  one-haU  of  thla 
goal  U  being  met.  In  thla  country,  voices 
In  Congress  that  once  wera  raised  to  further 
the  cause  of  aid  are  now  sUent,  or  speak  of 
doubt  or  delay.  Our  European  partnera, 
themaelves  the  firat  and  greatest  beneflcla- 
nea  of  aid,  act  now  aa  If  Uttle  obligation 
existed  to  eawnd  the  benefiU  of  that  sys- 
tem to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Aid  needs 
grow  even  as  willingness  to  help  shrinks. 

The  concept  of  Intarnstlonal  aid  la  too 
noble,  the  proapects  It  holds  for  mankind 
are  too  fair  by  far,  to  let  It  now  wither  and 
die  for  lack  of  intereat. 

Again,  action  la  needed  and  needed  now. 
The  third   artsa  of  drift  In   Intornatlaoal 
relaUons  U  that  of  the  balance  of  payments. 
The  easy   and   willing   adjuatment   and   the 
facilitation  of  settlementa  that  marked  the 
early  postwar  years  have  now  given  way  to 
rigid  elchange  rates  embellished  by  recrlml- 
naUons  as  to  which  natlona  ought  to  adjust 
to  keep  the  system  In  balance.    Our  own  uni- 
lateral ellorts  to  achieve  balance  stUl   havs 
not  done  so.  after  seven  yean.    What  we  get. 
mostly,  la  the   rapid  convetalon  of  foreign- 
held  dollars  Into  gold  by  oountrlea  such  as 
Prance,  and  endleas  lectures  by  foreign  cen- 
tral bankera  that  we  should  slow  down  our 
I7S0  blUlon  economy  In  order  to  Bi  up  our 
•1  to  »2-bllllon  annual  paymente  deficit. 
Onne  more,  action  Is  needed. 
In  the  light  of  such  dismal  reallUea  of  the 
dismal  eclence  of  economlca.  It  la  not  aur- 
prlslng  that  heads  of  national  treasuree  and 
central  banks  have  been  talking  International 
monetary  reform   for  more  than   five  yeara. 
Nor  U  It  surprising  that  nothing  much  has 
come  of  the  talks.    There  U  agreement  only 
on   brilliant  eiegesea  of  alternatives:    what 
wUl  happen  If  we  do  this,  what  will  happen 
If  we  do  not.    There  la  no  agreement  on  what 
actually  ought  to  be  done.    The  beat  hope  In 
thla  field  la  that  about  a  year  frosn  now  every- 
one eioept  Pranoe  will  ba  In  agrvMnent  cm 
what  ought  to  be  done  If  the  world  rune  Into 
serious  flnan^*'  trouble. 

If  we  learn  anything  Tracn  aoonomle  his- 
tory however.  It  la  that  economic  double 
torn  QO«  give  much  raal  warning  ct  Ita  ap- 
praaoh.     It  Is  upon  n>  bafon  atepa  can  be 


taken  to  deal  with  It.  Hence,  we  had  better 
have  the  machinery  for  monetiu-y  reform  set 
up  and  working;  not  simply  agreed  upon  In 
principle. 
Action  u  needed  here  as  elsewhere. 
In  recent  years  the  Induatrlallied  nations 
have  been  noUng  an  unwelcome  product 
of  their  unparalleled  prosperity:  ateadlly 
rlalng  prlcea  and  the  Inflation  they  algnal. 
Oermana  stUl  remember  with  horror  their 
disastrous  InflaUon  after  World  War  I-  Brit- 
ain's stop-and-go  cyclical  economic  policy 
la  once  more  In  lu  stop  phase.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  of  price  aUblllty.  the  United 
States  views  with  dismay  the  steep  rUe  In 
prices  of  recent  months.  None  of  the  In- 
dustrialised naUons  has  solved  the  problem 
of  bow  to  maintain  prosperity  without  Infla- 
tion. If  It  la  not  *Jlved  soon,  we  tsce  s 
spiral  Into  cataatrophe  that  Is  all  too  well 
known  In  economic  hlatory. 

A  moat  promUlng  prospect  for  renewed 
economic  cooperaUon  on  a  grand  scale  Ilea 
In  scientific  research.  Prance  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  aa  busy  pouring  their  resources 
Into  the  Concorde  supersonic  tranaport  plane 
aa  we  are  Into  our  own  SST. 

The  Klghty-nlnth  Congreea.  In  Its  cloalng 
days  enacted  an  excellent  project  of  re- 
search and  development  for  whole  jiew  sys- 
tems of  urban  mass  tranaport  dealgned  to 
move  people  about  our  metropolleea  speedily, 
safely,  without  fouling  the  atmoaphere,  and 
In  accord  with  sound  city  planning:  and  It 
approved  a  breakthrough  program  of  re- 
search Into  new  methods  of  combating  wa- 
ter poUuUon.  Tet  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
Rome  are  aa  oongaated  aa  thoae  of  New  York 
and  Loa  Angelea.  And  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  are  aa  poUuted  as  the  Hudson  and 

the  Potomac.  

Why  don't  the  two  sides  of  the  AtlanUc 
combine  their  ellorts  to  turn  science  loose 
on  the  real  problema  of  mankind? 

President  Jobnaon  plans  a  European  trip 
thla  aprlng.  Inatead  ot  weekend  bUateral 
vlslU  to  the  European  heada  ot  atate,  with 
the  same  dreary  agenda  ot  who,  pays  for 
arms  or  fllrUtlona  with  multilateral  nuclear 
lorcea  why  not  a  heada-of-st«te  conference 
of  the  twenty-odd  loading  industrial  na- 
tions looking  toward  a  renewed  plan  ot  In- 
ternational cooperation  to  be  activated  on 
June  5.  1967,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
Becretary  Marshall's  speech? 

Given  Vietnam,  the  Initiative  for  auch  a 
conference  and  plan  could  much  better  come 
from  ouulde  America.  But  tills  country 
should  certainly  be  ready  to  welcome  and 
support  such  an  Initiative  wherever  It 
onglnatea. 

At  a  minimum,  such  an  anniversary  con- 
ference should  produce:  (I)  a  trade  policy 
to  succeed  the  present  round  ot  Geneva  ne- 
gotlaUona:  (2)  an  aid  policy  that  would  see 
a  real  tranater  of  goods  and  services  from 
the  advanced  countrlea  to  developing  ones 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  actual 
needs-  (3)  a  program  of  International  mone- 
tary reform,  through  the  IntemaUonal 
Monetary  Pund.  to  reconcile  \he  Interests 
of  reaerve-currency  countrlea  with  thoae  ot 
tbe  reat  of  the  world,  and  to  mUilmlze  the 
destrucUve  Impact  ot  balance  of  payments 
adjuatmenu;  (41  machinery  for  achieving 
full  employment  and  price  stability 
throughout  the  cooperating  community  of 
natlona.  by  a  radical  upgrading  of  the  Or- 
ganlzaUon  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development;  (51  a  pooling  of  resources  tor 
scientific  research  and  development  to  ac- 
compUsh  a  great  breakthrough  In  the  Inter- 
eata  of  all. 

It  la  foollah  to  pretend  that  theae  are 
goals  easy  to  achieve.  But  It  la  ImpcraUve 
that  we  try.  And  our  attempts  should  be 
guided  by  the  certain  knowledge  that  If  we 
do  not  do  so  now.  In  freedom,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  the  aame  decUlons  later,  under 
much  leea  favorable  drcumsUncea  and 
under  the  necaaslues  Induced  by  economic 
chaoa. 
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The  benefits  for  the  United  SUtes  would 
••en  go  beyond  thoae  of  the  actual  polnta 
it  Issue.  Our  wholehearted  participation  In 
such  a  conference  would  be  a  needed  re- 
minder to  the  world— and  P«rhapsto  our- 

u!i\ea that  our  Interesta  In  the  world  far 

exceed  the  narrow  boundanea  ot  military 
action  in  Southeast  AsU  and  military  alU- 
ancca  In  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  material  progress  In  tbe  world  over 
the  last  twenty  years  has  largely  come  from 
the  initiative  and  Impetus  of  tbe  Marshall 
Plan  It  has  come,  that  Is,  from  Interna- 
tional economic  cooperaUon.  It  Is  time  to 
ret  back  to  that  spirit  of  goodwUl  and  co- 
operaUon. The  nations  of  the  world  ha« 
It  in  toelr  power  to  build  a  new  world  of 
unparalleled  prosperity  and  lasting  peace. 

It  will  be  a  long  task,  but  the  time  to 
begm  Is  at  band. 


Tie  SapersoBJe  Trawport 

EXl'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  Krw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPHBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1997 


Mr.    WOLFP.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave.  I  wish  to  insert  In  the  Appendix 
the  foUowlng  excerpts  of  remarks  by 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby  at  the  Wings  Oub 
third  annual  awards  luncheon,  which 
was  held  at  the  Blltmore  Hotel  in  New 
York  City  on  January  18. 1967 : 

Thb  BumBONtc  TEANSPorr 
(Excerpu  of  remArkB  by  Hajeeb  E.  Hftl*by. 
at  the  Winga  Club  thlrt  annual  award* 
luncheon.  BUtmore  Hotel.  New  York  City, 
Jan.  18.  1M7I 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  meet  today  to 
remember  gallant  men.  to  honor  a  superb 
test  pUot,  to  praise  a  profeaslon.  and  to  ad- 
vance the  Idea  of  safe,  awlft.  economical 
tranaportaUon.  To  me  Ua  flight  testing 
ttme  for  the  aupersonlc  tranaport.  And  In 
a  moment  Id  like  to  talk  for  a  few  mlnutea 
about  that  airplane  and  the  criais  of  con- 
ndence  Into  which  It  haa  taxied,  and  how 
we  In  the  aeronautical  industry  can  help  the 
President  and  Congress  to  make  the  decision 
to  go  forward. 

In  honoring  a  flight  teat  engineer  and  re- 
membering other*,  and  all  of  the  greot  engi- 
neers and  pilots  who  precede  him  and  who 
will  follow  him.  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  chaUenge  which  the  aviation 
community  muat  fulfUI  in  helping  tbe  Pree- 
ident  and  Congreas  to  pursue  the  wlsoat 
course  In  the  national  Intereat. 

In  my  judgment  the  time  to  build  and 
tert  Is  here.  We  can  learn  only  a  UtUe  more 
of  the  preliminary  design  of  a  prototype 
from  the  whir  of  the  computers  and  the  roar 
of  the  rhetoric.  We  must  now  learn  from 
high  speed,  high  temperature,  high  coat, 
flow  of  air  over  wings  and  through  turbVnea 
of  an  airplane  In  actual  fllghti  aa  these  men 
we  honor  today  have  so  often  eiperlenced. 
We've  already  tested  what  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  operators  of  the  SST  want 
and  will  pay  for,  and  what  they  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  convert  into  aafe.  swift,  profit- 
able service  for  the  pubUc.  The  man  we 
honor  today.  Uke  the  one  wo  honored  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  la  an  englnerlng 
teat  pilot,  one  of  tbat  smaU  group  of  adven- 
turer* who  form  the  wave  edge  of  one  of  the 
great  tides  of  human  progreaa. 

Together  with  the  aclentlst,  the  designer. 
the  manufacturer— yea,  the  flnancler.  and 
the  enure  avlaUon  leadership — tlie  test  pilot 
labors  to  make  the  barely  poaslbie  an  every- 
day reality.    As  point  nuw  of  tb*  aeronau- 


tical age,  he  must  posaeaa  vlsloa,  courage  of 
mind  and  spirit,  a  tremendous  technological 
competency  directed  by  what  in  my  view  can 
best  be  described  only  aa  skepUcal  faith. 
Tiiia  paradox  of  skepticism  and  belief  la  the 
charactertsUc  which  permits  tbe  engUieertng 
test  pilot  to  accept  an  end  while  faulUng 
the  means. 

He  works  with  a  vehicle  system  which  Is 
dealguHl  to  produce  a  certain  performance. 
Including  the  very  important  one  of  remain- 
ing airborne.  He  must  tiave  faith  in  tbe 
system  as  a  whole  while  he  question*  the 
paria.-  And  it  Is  this  Interplay  between  the 
courage  to  question  the  way  and  a  faith  to 
the  ultimate  goal  which  typifies  an  engi- 
neering test  pilot's  octlvltels.  Like  a  soldier. 
he  must  have  confidence  in  the  outcome  of 
the  war  while  he  fights  and  wins  or  loses  the 
battles  and  the  aklrmlshes. 

To  me.  if  VS.  air  transportation— now  our 
7th  largest  industry— Is  to  conUnue  to  move 
forward  (we  tend  to  take  thla  for  granted) 
and  to  live  up  to  lU  exciting  promlaea,  1 
think  we  need  the  sUmulaUon,  the  inaplra- 
uon.  In  fact  the  diffusion  of  the  kind  ot 
spirit  that  the  engineering  lest  pilot  dally 
manifests— the  same  philosophy  of  akepUcal 
falth^throughoul  our  industry  and  our  gov- 
ernment. 

To  the  one  who  demands.  "Who  needs 
an  SST?"  two  answers  have  come  loud  and 
clear  In  the  past  30  days.  The  two  chief 
executives  of  the  two  foremost  American  in- 
ternational air  carriers  who  together  have 
ordered  25  US  SST's  and  put  up  •2.8  mU- 
Uon  as  earnest  money,  and  14  Concordes, 
for  deposits  of  about  93  million  more,  have 
slated  on  the  public  record  that  they  be- 
lieve our  govemmeni  should  now  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  prototype  SST. 
They  believe  that  a  partnership  of  the 
federal  government  and  American  Industry 
la  capable  of  producing  without  further  de- 
lay a  superior  prototype  tranaport  and  In 
the  public  interest.  Their  orders  together 
with  89  others  for  the  US  SST  have  Indicated 
their  wlUlngnesa  to  assist  In  financing  a 
profitable  airplane  that  wUI  meet  the  grow- 
ing public  demand.  Aa  the  first  to  use  tha 
US  SST.  and  the  first  to  face  foreign  com- 
petition whUe  continuing  to  employ  75.000 
employees  and  meet  the  expectations  of  their 
bankers  and  stockholders,  these  men  have 
voted  confidently  to  go  ahead.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  their 
creative  and  ronatructive  advice  rather  than 
the  voices  of  the  theorists,  obstacle  builders, 
and  the  problem  magnifiers  who  have  lately 
been  heard. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  government  La  the 
Investment  banker  for  the  US.  SST.  Uncle 
Sam  is  the  venture  capitalist  who  is  pre- 
pared to  risk  his  stockboldera'  funds  in  order 
to  reap  capital  gains.  He  Is  not  a  mortgage 
banker  insisting  on  collateral  on  which  to 
Torecloee  if  the  enterprise  encounters  dif- 
ficulty. He  should  be  prepared,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  la  prepared,  to  take  a  caluculated 
risk. 

Now  have  the  risks  been  carefully  calcu- 
lated? From  my  own  personal  experience. 
the  answer  Is  an  emphatic  Yea.  The  SST 
program  ha*  been  the  moat  thoroughly  and 
carefully  researched  project  In  the  history 
of  civil  technology.  In  the  13  years  since 
the  first  conceptual  sketchee  were  made  of 
an  SST  at  NACA.  more  man  hours  of  research 
and  planning  have  been  spent  on  this  sys- 
tem and  Its  operational  llmltaUon*  and  ca- 
pabilities than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
any  single  civil  project,  and  al«3  more  than 
nearly  all  of  the  vast  military  programs  of 
the  paat  25  years. 

The  problem  ha*  been  defined  and  re- 
defined, computercd-  and  recomputered. 
Some  say  it  is  the  victim  of  paralyals  toy 
analvsl*  I  disagree  because  1  think  the 
whole  effort  has  been  fruitful.  During  theae 
past  six  years  of  Intensive  efforts.  Wll  mll- 
Uon  has  been  voted.  $311  mlUion  committed 
and    »344    mUUon    spent    by    the    Federal 


Aviation  Agency  alone,  together  wltb  about 
$70  million  by  tha  manufacturers,  for 
studies  and  reports  by  10  government  agen- 
cies and  40  corporations.  The  results  have 
been  constantly  reviewed  by  throe  presi- 
dential committees,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  seven  commlltees  of  Congresa.  and 
13  departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
^vemment. 

When  one  compares  this  preview  effort 
with  that  undertaken  prior  to  tbe  construc- 
tion of  the  first  nuclear  reactor,  the  first 
nuclear  ablp,  the  first  ballistic  mlasUe.  tbe 
first  supersonic  mUltary  aircraft,  the  first 
manned  satellite,  and  their  comparable 
technical  risks,  the  contrast  is  startling  and. 
I  think,  reassuring.  It  U  fair  to  say  that 
the  risk*  of  the  SST  program,  and  they  are 
real  risk*,  have  been  calculated  wltli  tbe 
greatest  care.  It  la  also  fair  to  say  that  we 
are  not  rushtog  into  something  suddenly. 
Our  government  and  industry  have  been 
painstaking  and  deliberate  and  aa  a  result, 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  make  a  better 
decision  and  get  a  better  SST  than  the  gov- 
ermnenu  of  Britain.  Prance  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  aeveral  years  ago  when  they 
decided  to  go  ahead  at  full  speed. 

Now,  if  you  win  bear  with  an  aging  speed 
merchant  for  a  moment.  I'd  Uke  to  state  the 
problem  aa  It  appeara  to  me  after  sU  years 
of  rather  hard  personal  thought  and  work. 
supersonic  Tranaportatlon  la  on  Its  way. 
and  It's  the  next  logical,  normal,  attainable 
step  in  the  evolution  of  aviation.  The  US. 
has  had  30  years  of  experience.  We  are  now 
flying  two  models  at  above  three  tlmea  the 
speed  of  sound.  Uany  more  between  Mach 
1  and  Mach  S.  Cruising  at  thla  speed  wUl 
aave  time,  and  that's  what  we  are — mer- 
chants of  moblUty.  MUUona  of  hours  of  the 
precious  time  of  our  most  skUled  people  wUl 
be  freed  for  work  more  creative  and  more 
productive  tban  lo-lng  and  fro-lng.  And 
It  wUl  compress  the  world  from  a  34- hour 
into  a  10-  or  la-bour  globe. 

And  If  there's  anything  scarce  in  this 
world.  It'*  inspiraUon  and  skill.  And  If  you 
can  provide  this  new  rapid  dimension  to 
thoee  scarce  Ini«Uectual  and  spiritual  leaders 
of  this  world,  you  will  make  a  great  contrtbu- 
tlon  to  society.  The  Concorde  supersonic 
transport  oo  which  tht  British  and  the 
French  have  pooled  the  talenU.  the  technol- 
ogy and  the  induatry  of  two  great  nation*. 
wUl  fly  early  next  year.  And  11  you  read  the 
Soviet  literature,  aa  I've  been  doing.  Mr. 
Tupeiov  Indicates  his  model  144.  developed 
by  the  total  energy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  could 
be  flying  even  sooner  than  the  Concorde. 

After  two  decades  of  modem  technology 
and  hard  experience,  no  reasonable  man  can 
expect  tbal  theae  three  nation*  will  fall. 
These  are  not  Isolated,  commercial  ventures 
of  single  airplane  manufacturers  proceeding 
on  tbeir  own;  these  are  national  interest 
ventures  in  which  the  pride  and  resources  of 
three  world  power*  are  fuly  committed-  And 
they  confldenUy  expect  to  have  transports 
(H>ersUng  to  and  from  this  dty  in  U7l. 

What  a  shock  it  wlU  be  U  by  any  chance 
the  first  sup«sonlc  airliner  to  land  at  JPK 
U  Aerofiot  Flight  No.  1  from  Mo«»w,  via 
tX)ndon.  It  wlU  certainly  be  no  surprise 
however  In  fact,  as  a  customer.  It  is  our 
expectation  that  the  first  passengers  to 
croaa  the  Atlantic  In  leas  tban  three  hours 
will  be  In  a  Concorde  flown  by  either  BOAC. 
Air  France,  or  the  world's  most  experienced 
airline. 

And  we  win  work  to  make  It  the  Utter. 
Well  l>e  going  to  Britain  and  France  next 
week  to  see  again  the  Concorde  t>elng  as- 
sembled, right  on  schedule,  as  programmed 
by  our  French  and  British  colleague*.  As  No. 
3.  they  "try  harder."  With  66  orders  in  hand, 
and  more  to  t>e  announced  soon,  and  silll 
more  to  be  placed  If  our  U.S.  project  U  de- 
layed, they  are  both  careful  and  very  con- 
fident. The  confidence  U  Justified  because 
the  pubic  demand  for  time  saving  travel  U 
growing  apace.    And  having  lost  one  of  th» 
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two  US-  manufActuMTS  In  till*  Btruggle,  w« 
»r«  jUd  tliit  ihare  art  two  comp«Utor»  In 
thU  contMt  to  build  th«  •uperlor  lupMionlc 
transport.  B«cau*e  under  the  apur  of  that 
compeUUon,  we  the  airlines  and  you  tbe 
public,  the  paaaengen  will  get  safer,  more 
economical  tranaportatlon 
NO' 


freedom  to  your  homelsnd — you  will 
continue  to  battle  for  the  four  freedom! 
for  the  llkralne — the  freedoms  of  speech, 
of  ooMclence.  from  fear,  and  from  want. 
You  will — and  you  must — continue  the 
struggle      against      enslavement.     You 


Uon  In  1931.  the  Oovemment  pledged  Itself 
to  recover  the  pubUc  Inveatment  In  this  na- 
tional InteTMt  venture  when  It  had  been  con- 
verted Into  a  conunerdal  program.  The 
manufacturee  and  the  aU-Unes  have  had  to 
assume  from  the  beginning  that  they  would 
,lcal    transportauon.  return   the   '•"'"•,"P''tL "   "^'''Ao*)^     wlll^^ind  you  must— continue  to  resist 

.,„-  U  we^adnt  believed  from  the  outset  jui  of  the  pricing— theae  '^™'"  •?"•";  r^Ji^TnUt ^inUalon  aialnst  the  free 
that  the  US  supervjnic  transport  would  and  MO  miiuon  per  copy  of  ih.  US.  BBT  CommunUt  aggrraslon  against  tne  free 
satlstv     pubUc     requirements    and     provide      include   development   cost   recovery    to   the      nations  of  the  world. 

marked  economic  benefit  to  the  airline  and      government.  ,^_,  Do   these    things   and   I   know    In   my 

^---  No  one  In  or  out  of  government  has  balked  heart,  as  you  must  know  In  yours,  that 
at  this  or  considered  It  unposslble,  so  long  ^jy^  ^^  ^^j  ^j  qqj  somt  day — perhaps 
as   a   safe,   sound   and   profitable    transport  .... 

emerges,  as  oui  englneem  and  test  plloU 
predict  It  will.  There  are  precedents  here 
and  abroad  for  Oovemmental  recovery  of 
RAD  costs,  and  although  it  wUl  take  faith. 


the  nation,  we  certainly  would  never  have 
started  the  program.  Since  the  government 
selected  the  Boeing  alrpUne  and  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  power  plant  as  winners  in  the 
B8T  competition,  you  might  say  that  the 
Initial  phase  of  this  great  prolect  has  come 
to   a   clcae.     Now   as   the    new   one   opens— 
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sooner  than  we  h»ve  a  right  to  expect— 
the  capUve  nations,  too.  shall  overcome. 


&nil  tbeae  mfcnuf*ctur«n  have  not  b«en  Idle     determination,  and  a  lot  of  work.  It  can  be 


jl  Dce  their  submlaaloos  last  (all— I  think 
that  we  are  now  In  a  poaitlon  to  optimise 
their  deelsni,  at  Intercontinental,  over- 
water  rangce  of  approximately  4,000  mllea — 
and  we  •tarted.  If  you  remember  In  IWJl. 
with  a  ♦,000-mlle  airplane — 4,000  mUes  and 
40  000  tona  of  payload — we  can  optimise  that 
airplane  m  auch  a  way  that  wo  will   have 


done  U  Uncle  Sami  early  rtak  taking  bea« 

My  beUef  la  that  they  see  this  as  »  public 
Inveatment  out  of  which  we  wUl  get  the 
capital    gain*  of    (1)    balance   of   peymentt. 

(3)  prewlng   forward   with   technology.    (3) 
retaining   American   leoderahlp   in   aviation, 

(4)  more  than  60.000  Jobs  a  year,  (i)  a  ^p 


Haaoi*i  AUms:  tUsa  a>d  R«stia 


one  Buperlor   to  the  Concorde  and  the   144      ^^^^  engine  that  may  later  prove  very  useful 


airplane  In  the   lOTO'i. 

It's  my  peraonal  belief,  as  of  this  date, 
that  the  U5.  SST  will  be  about  16*^  more 
economical  to  operate  than  the  smaller  Con- 
corde, at  ranges  approximately  equal  to  San 
Francisco- Honolulu.  At  least  ao*^  mOTe 
economical  on  the  Paris-New  York  service 
and  since  the  Concorde  won't  be  able  to 
make  the  Rome-New  York  service.  It  will 
be  infinitely  more  profitable  on  that  run. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  seems  obvious 
to  me  that  Air  Prance  and  BOAC  who  will 
t>c  the  lead  foreign  flag  carriers  to  move, 
win  need  to  buy  U^.  supersonic  transports 
as  they  did  US.  707-8  and  DC-fl's.  With  com- 
petitors like  these,  undoubtedly  under  pres- 
sure from  their  governments  who  wlU  neo- 


to  our  military,  and  («>  the  aatlsfacUon 
of  going  forward  with  a  program  well  con- 
ceived and  weU  done— that  out  of  that,  and 
for  those  reasons,  the  Congress.  U  the  Presi- 
dent sees  nt  to  proceed,  will  support  It. 

Thank  you  fof  being  so  paUent.  Ob- 
viously I  felt  that  It  was  Ume  to  speak  out 
on  this  important  subject  In  a  personal  way. 
With    your    understanding    and   support   of 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   M*W    T0«K 
IN  THE  BOOal  OF  BIPRESKNTAT1VE8 

Wednaday,  March  (.1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Spe«ker.  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russians  continue  their 
assistance  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vletcong  without  abatement.  With- 
out their  assistance  the  Communists 
fighting  ua  and  the  South  Vietnamese 


your  cooperating  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  HIU.  we  can  make  thla  a  sale, 
aound.  sueceaaful  transport. 


this  program,  with  your  placing  orders,  with     couid  not  last  more  than  a  lew  week*. 

.        ._    .  -,  *w-  B — ._     .j^^   compeUUon   between    Moscow    and 

Peking  as  to  who  shall  have  the  upper- 
hand  In  southeast  Asia  Is  keeping  those 
engaged  In  aggression  there  well  sup- 
pUed. 
their  governments  who  wm  nee-      _     -     .,      «  ^  t-*  CL.II  n^m^^wtm  A    thoughtful    arUcle    on    this   matter 

ruy  be  promoting  the  Concorde,  with     Tfce  Captlw  Nabemi,  TOO,  Sfcall  Uvwcowe     appeared  In  the  March  7.  1967,  edlUon 


them  attracted  to  the  U-S.  SST.  the  58  or- 
ders in  the  hands  of  FAA  from  1&  foreign 
flag  carriers,  wUI  be  confirmed  and  increased, 
and  the  favorable  effect  on  our  1B75~«6  ex- 
ports and  balance  of  payments  will  be  as- 
sured. 

Now  Bs  any  experienced  tranaportatlon 
economist  knowB.  the  public  prefnvnce  and 
dwn%nd  wUl  lai^ly  determine  the  fleet  mix 
of  the  '70'B  and  *80'b.  And  history  can  cer- 
tainly be  expected  to  repeat  Itaelf  as  bualneas 
travel.  Chat  ts  the  buslnecs  man.  the  officials, 
the  wealthy  tourists,  thoae  In  emergency  sjid 
the  eager  and  curious  shift  from  subeonlc  to 
•upersoolc. 

Kven  at  an  tATA  Imposed  surcharge  on 
fares,  they  will  shift  as  they  did  in  '58.  So 
It  III  Ml  IS  clear  to  me  that  a  dividend  or  a 
fiscal  fallout  of  the  sound  supersonic  trans- 
port will  be  a  real  benefit  to  our  balance  of 
payments  position. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  minimize  the  problem 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 


or  cowwacncoT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  I,  liS7 
Mr.  IRWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  here  In  the 
United  States,  the  theme  of  the  dTll 
rights   aspirants   has   been:    "We  shall 
overcome." 

This  Is  a  theme,  I  believe,  which  could 
easily  be  adopted  by  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe  and  particularly  by  the  Orga- 
nization for  the  Defense  of  l^iur  Free- 
doms for  Okralne.  Inc. 
I  sav  this  because  after  50  years  of     be  oOclaily  a<:cused  ot  aiding  our  enemies 

_  .  capUvlty-after   a   haU   century   under       —  " " — — «  t,,  lu. 

of  safety,  sonlcs  snd  eeonoinlcs  which  must  jj^^  ^^i  of  a  Soviet  oppressor — It  would 
be  overoocne  They  are  formidable.  Bat  j^^  ^  simple and  understandable — mat- 
men  Uke  the  teat  pilot,  we  honor  Kxlay  have             ^               ^^^    j  depression.  Of  dlsoour- 


of  the  Washington  Star,     I  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  our  coUeagups: 
Hanoi's  Two  SraoKO  AuJ^s 

UllUons  of  Americans  have  probably  asked 
themselves  these  quesUons:  How  does  It 
happen  that  a  little  country  like  North  Viet- 
nam can  defy  a  powerful  country  like  the 
United  sutes  and  declare  that  there  wUl  be 
no  peace  talks  unul  the  American  Air  Force 
halu  Its  bombing?  What,  moreover.  Is  mo- 
tivating the  North  Vietnamese  and  giving 
them  courage  to  resist  all  overtures  from 
the  American  government  unless  terms  of 
virtual  surrender  are  offered  by  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies? 

Answers  to  these  questions  would  slready 
have  been  made  by  America's  spokesmen  If 
It  were  not  for  a  mistaken  belief  that  nei- 
ther Red  China  nor  the  Soviet  Union  should 


penetrated  ttietn.  defined  them,  and  can  solve 
them  In  tiie  B  fruitful  yean  that  Ue  ahead 
hefora  the  first  trans-Atlantlo  crossing  ID 
ISO  minutes  In  1975. 

And  when  the  new  head  of  lATA  complains 
of  the  Boonoinlcs  of  both  the  Oonccrde  and 
the  U.S.  euperaonlc  transport,  he  Is  behaving 
as  he  should,  by  putting  pressure  on  the 
manufactuiera  here  and  abroad  to  Improve 
performance  and  profltaWUty.  We  wUl  he 
doing  the  same  thing  In  the  olr  carrier  mdus- 
try.  But  ss  late  as  Isst  week,  be  was  talking 
about  last  vonuner's  model,  not  the  dealgn 
currently  under  way.  It  shows  a  sufastantlaj 
Improvement,  for  example.  In  transatlantic 
economy.  He  neither  stated  nor  Intendad 
that  the  progiam  should  not  proceed  but  b* 
Insisted  on  unresnlttlng  effort  Co  perfect  ttie 
safety  and  proacahlllty  of  all  the  SS'Ts. 

From  the  moment  this  program  was  Initi- 
aled by  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admlnlstra- 


agement,  to  set  In. 

Here,  for  50  ye»rs,  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  have  been  screaming  for 
their  freedom — and  thoae  loyal  to  the 
captive  nations  have  joined  In  the 
screaming  and  to  no  avail. 

What  would  be  easier  than  to  adopt 
an  attitude  ot  defeat,  of  despair,  and 
saying:  "We're  not  getting  anywhere — 
let's  chuck  It"? 

This.  I  say  to  you.  Is  exactly  what  the 
Soviet  oppressors  would  Mice  for  you  to 
do.  This  would  be  Just  what  they  would 
like  to  see  h^>pen.  They  would  like  to 
aee  you  quit. 

But  you  must  not — you  catmot — and  I 
am  confident  you  will  not  quit.  You  will 
continue  to  fight  tor  a  restoration  of 


The  North  Vietnam  government  by  Itself 
la,  of  course,  weak  It  has.  however,  two 
strong  allies — the  Soviet  Union  and  Bed 
China.  Neither  one  has  bent  a  finger  toward 
peace.  This  U  why  U  Thant.  secreury  gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  failed  to  get 
anywhere  In  his  efforts  to  start  a  peace  con- 
ference. Pot  the  fact  U  that  Peking  U 
afraid  of  Moecow,  and  Moscow  U  afraid  of 
Peking.  One  side  doesn't  want  the  other 
to  get  the  upper  band  In  Southeast  Asia- 
There  appears  to  be  very  little  the  United 
States  can  do  to  bring  about  peace,  except 
to  make  the  Vietnam  war  so  costly  that 
political  considerations  as  between  Russia 
and  Bed  China  will  gradually  become  sec- 
ondary. Same  comments  from  European 
caplUlB  Indicate  that,  u  the  war  Is  ew»lated 
by  the  United  States,  Bed  China  may  take 
a  more  extensive  part  in  assisting  the  Hanoi 
government  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  revolution  Inside  B«d  China,  how- 
ever. Is  of  such  a  nature  that  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Peking  regime  to  organliie 
any  concerted  mlUUry  program  against  the 


united  States.  The  Nationalist  government 
of  pormoea,  moreover,  would  be  eager  Indeed 
to  participate  In  any  Urger  war  that  the 
Bed  Chinese  might  Initiate.  So  It  can  be 
assumed  that  the  Red  Chinese  are  virtually 
checkmated  In  any  such  effort. 

As  lor  the  Soviet  government,  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  It,  too.  Is  divided. 
There  are  some  within  lU  ranks  who  may 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  better 
understanding  with  the  United  States,  while 
there  are  others  who  believe  that  Commu- 
nist Imperialism  throughout  the  world  wUl 
falter  unless  the  hoetiuty  to  the  United 
SUtee  la  malnulned  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
elsewhere  as  vigorously  In  the  future  as  It 
has  been  In  the  paet. 

Unfortunately  for  the  American  cause,  the 
most  discouraging  factor  U  what  Is  happen- 
ing Inside  our  own  country.  The  people  gen- 
erally are  not  fully  Informed  about  the  mis- 
chief being  perpetrated  by  some  of  the 
spokesmen  Inside  and  outside  of  Congress 
who  keep  on  talking  about  stopping  the 
bombing  and.  In  effect,  proposing  a  surrender. 
This  Is  encouraging  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
prolong  the  war.  Yet  It  must  eventually 
become  obvious  tbati  since  American  forces 
have  been  built  up  In  such  large  numbers 
and  with  such  a  proliferation  of  weapons, 
the  North  Vletnameee  are  doomed  to  much 
more  severe  punishment  In  the  future  than 
they  have  received  In  the  past. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  Is  represented 
as  disunited  and  as  eager  for  appeasement 
and  surrender,  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  be 
lengthened.  The  responsibility  for  this  wUl 
be  upon  those  inside  the  United  States  who 
have  been  stimulating  the  North  Vietnamese. 

There  are  reasons  for  a  belief  that  some 
of  the  countries  which  hsve  not  been  aligned 
irlth  the  United  Statee  may  take  a  position 
In  favor  of  America,  especially  since  no  sign 
of  conciliation  as  yet  Is  coming  from  Hanoi. 
But  to  stop  the  bombing  without  any  guar- 
antees that  the  other  side  will  not  use  the 
Interval  to  build  up  Its  supplies  Is  so  ob- 
viously untenable  that  the  sooner  the  "halt 
the  bombing"  cries  are  stilled,  the  quicker 
there  will  be  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Vlet- 
nsm  problem. 

Once  It  u  clear  that  the  UiUted  SUCea 
does  not  Intend  appeasement  and  wUI  not 
withdraw  unless  there  Is  some  definite  as- 
surance that  peace  will  t>e  maintained  In 
Southeast  Asia,  a  change  In  Rortb  Vietnam's 
policy  may  come. 


Just  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  measure  before  the  House  today 
is  directed  toward  providing  adequate 
defense  support  for  our  American  troops 
in  that  wartom  land. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  publicly 
outlined  my  thoughts  on  our  involve- 
ment In  southeast  Asia  and  on  our  pri- 
mary goal  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
lasting  peace  in  that  vital  part  of  the 
world,  pleading  with  th^  administration 
to  find  a  common  ground  for  negotiating 
the  conflict  in  a  way  which  will  preserve 


We  can  all  appreciate  the  total  in- 
adequacy of  attempting  to  utilize  a  short 
verbal  formula  to  express  a  precise  posi- 
tion on  such  a  complex  problem  as  we 
face  in  southeast  Asia. 

However.  It  Is  possible  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  bombing  tnay  result  in  peace 
discussions  if  It  were  done  with  the 
specific  Intent  of  having  our  representa- 
tives "on  the  spot"  ready  to  enter  Into 
immediate  negotiations. 

I  might  add  that  even  the  military 
contention  that  the  bombings  have  made 


the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect,  a  major  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
the  vital  Interests  of  this  country,  and 
at  the  same  time,  allow  the  people  of 
Vietnam  to  have  self-determination. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  also  have  a  deep 
personal  interest  In  assuring  that  Con- 
gress exercise  its  constitutional  duty  ot 
participating  actively  In  developing  and 
Implementing  American  foreign  policy 
around  the  world. 

This  means  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  must  be  provided 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  depth,  de- 
bate thoroughly,  and  state  our  position 
in  clear  and  concise  terms  on  all  the 
vital  matters  that  aftect  our  relations 
with  other  countries. 

We  must  not.  by  default,  surrender 
this  key  responsibility— that  In  many 
ways  goes  to  the  very  heart  ot  a  Con- 
gressman's solemn  duty  to  represent  the 
essential  Interests  of  his  constituents. 

For  this  reason.  I  regret  that  the  par- 
liamentary rules  of  the  House  have  pre- 
vented us  from  including  in  today's 
measure  the  text  of  the  excellent  "State- 
ment of  Congressional  Policy,"  adopted 
by  the  Senate  yesterday  on  an  over- 
whelming bipartisan  vote. 

That  statement,  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse,  asserted: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares — 

(1)  Its  firm  Intention  to  provide  for  all 
necessary  support  for  members  of  the  Armed 
purees  of  the  United  Sutes  fighting  In  Vlet- 


would  appear  to  be  a  highly  debatable 
proposition. 

SecreUry  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Narama  has  stated  to  Congress: 

I  dont  believe  that  bombing  up  to  the 
present  has  significantly  reduced,  nor  any 
bombing  that  1  could  contemplate  In  the 
future  would  significantly  reduce  the  actual 
flow  of  men  and  material  to  the  South. 

So.  strictly  from  a  military  standpoint, 
it  would  seem  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bombings  is  somewhat  problematical. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  feel  the  prospects 
fbr  starting  genuine  negotiations  of  the 
issues  Involved  In  the  Vietnam  conflict 
are  good  enough,  given  a  cessation  of  the 
bombings  In  the  North,  to  warrant  taking 
this  step. 

If  these  hopes  should  prove  to  be  of 
no  avail,  or  If  the  other  side  la  unwilling 
to  start  talking  about  a  plan  lor  bring- 
ing the  conflict  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion, we  have  at  least  given  evidence  to 
the  world  of  our  sincerity  of  purpose — 
and  ot  the  earnestness  of  our  desire  to 
bring  about  a  true  and  lasting  peace  in 
that  war-torn  part  of  the  world. 


SapplcBCBtal  Defense  AntkoriiaiiM 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CAUrOBKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  2.  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  hod  under 
consideration  the  hill  (HJi.  «SI5)  to  author- 
ise appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  I9fl7 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, teat,  evaluation,  and  military  con- 
struction for  the  Armed  Porces.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
confident  we  all  can  agree  on  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Certainly  we  are  united  In  full  support 
of  conUnulng  our  country's  vigorous 
search  for  ways  to  move  this  tragic  con- 
flict away  from  the  battlefleld  and  to  the 
conference  table — where  we  may  have  a 
chance  to  begin  meaningtul  negotiations 
aimed  at  achieving  equitable  terms  tor  a 


War  Agaiui  Narcotict 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NXW    TOBJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  ».  1967 
Mr.  HAIPERN.     Mr.  Speaker.  II  we 
are  to  be  successful  In  our  war  against 
the  Inroads  of  narcotics,  we  must  do 

p,„p.e  ^  =..„...  ... „ everything   In  our   power   to  st<»   the 

affairs  of  that  nauon  In  theU'  own  way:  and     spreading  Infection  where  it  can  do  tne 

(at  Its  support  of  the  Geneva  accords  of     most  harm — among  our  teenagers. 
1954  and  1963  and  urges  the  convening  of        Qovemment  at  all  levels  has  done  a 
that    Conference   or    any    other  meeUng   of     great  deal  In  the  fields  of  apprehension 
nations  similarly  Involved  and  Interested  as     ^^^  punishment,  and  local  governments 
soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  formuj     ^^^  turning  more  and  more  In  the  dlrec- 


(3)  Its  support  of  efforts  being  made  by 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statee  and  other 
men  of  good  wUl  throughout  the  world  to 
prevent  an  expansion  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  confilct  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  will  preserve 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  InteresU  of  thU  country,  and  allow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 


latlng  plans  for  bringing  the  conflict  to  an 
honorable  conclusion  In  accordance  with  the 
principles   of    those   accords. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  House 
rules  will  not  allow  us  to  consider  this 
fine  statement  of  policy,  which  also  pre- 


tlon    ot    hospltallzaUon,    rehabUlUtion, 
and  research. 

But  government — Federal,  State,  and 
local  combined — cannot  wm  the  fight 
without  Uw  help  of  dedicated  volunteer 
community  groups,  who  know  the  spe- 


cludes  us  from  taking  up  many  of  the    ci»i  needs  and  are  familiar  with  the  best 


Important  policy  questions  Involved  In 
America's  approach  to  achieving  our  goal 
of  peace  In  Vietnam. 

But  I  nevertheless  believe  that  we 
have  a  deep  and  solemn  obligation  to 
discuss  and  debate  these  vital  Issues. 
and  it  appears  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  California 


approaches  in  their  own  areas. 

Such  a  group  Is  the  Gotham  Business 
U  Professional  Women's  Club  of  New 
York  City,  and  one  ot  Its  most  recent 
and  most  effective  programs  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  is  worthy  ot  study 
and  observation  throughout  the  land. 

The  Gotham  ladles  prepared  a  pam- 


may  be  the  only  opportunity  we  wUl  phlet.  "Drug  AddlcUon  Source  Materials 
have  to  fulflll  thla  Congieaslonal  tunc-  tor  PrevenUve  Programs,"  as  a  directory 
naw  M  xumu  Mu.       u,  for  the  use  of  New  York  City  Junior 
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hUh    school    «.d    «nlor    high    school     th»t  «arch  twist*  and  tun».  .nd  will     ^«  ""l"'  «  "'»"»'  ■>"«"  ""'  '^  » 

ul^heS  undoubtedly  go  on  doing  «  for  monU«     -^^    ^^^  ^  ^^  .,^  <^  u^ 

The  Introduction  to  the  pamphlet  ex-     if  not  years,  to  come  untu  we  nnauy     ^^,^,^^j  .peecJi  wui  ba  to  beigbtcn  dome«ac 

nlains'  reach  our  goal.  teiulon  o»«  Oxm  war  and  to  deepen  political 

w.  boD.  lUil.  booklet!  will  prove  (aelnl         As  practlcaUy  all  of  us  have  long  since     cieavagm  »  the  19<IS  pre.id.nuai  campaign 

iL^na    parent-taKher  aMocUUon.  and     discovered,  it  is  a  very  simple  thln«  to     »ppro«a>M. 

niT  leaden    eneagwi    In    program,    with     ^pply  the  wisdom  of  hindsight  to  the      _     — ^ 

Vietnamese  puzzle,  and  the  ranks  of 
"Sunday  morning  quarterbaclcs"  con- 
tinue to  get  ever  deeper  around  here  as 
one  result  of  this. 

However,  I'm  not  sure  how  much  help 

u.«,cuv^   ^^..^  -.   . -  -     that  la  to  the  President  or--and  this  Is     ^^^ ^ 

city    PoUce  Department   (ReOred)    who  In-      vastly  more  Important — to  the  cause  lOr         -j-^^^  impUcatlon  Uy  behind  the  changed 
■pired    the    projecl:    Father   W     L.    Damlen      peace.  atutude  o»  Sen.  Ev.rett  M   Dlrluen,  th«  Re- 

Pltealthly.    Samarltao   Halfway    Society;    Mr.  j^  ^^^  event.   Mr.  Speaker,  ai'one  Of 

Burnett  Barber,  FKleral  Bureauot  N»reoUc«.      ^^   following   articles   SUggesU.   a   good 

deal  of  attention  has  been  given,  these 
past  few  days,  both  at  home  and,  I  am 
sure,  abroad,  to  the  remarks  concerning 
all  this  as  recently  delivered  In  the  other 

_, body    by    the   junior  Senator   from  my     ,,„.„„ ,_ 

private  agencies,  recordings,  Alms,  mobile     gtatc,  and  many  observers  are  busy  at     ^th  Premier  Aleiel  Kcygin  without  embar- 
equipment  for  Uiie  In  anllnarcotlcs  cam-     ,pori[' trying  to  assimilate  the  full  Im-     nuanuni^ 
paigns.  literature  for  young  people  and     pupations  of  those  remarks, 
for  adults,  and  related  aids.  j„  this  respect,  the  following  two  pieces 

Responses  from  high  school  principals     ^ay  be  of  interest  and  value ;  the  first, 
to  officers  of  the  Gotham  Business  b     an  editorial  from  the  March  8  Issue  of      __ 

Professional  Women's  Club,  after  recelT-     t[,e  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  the     uona  now  under  way     Yet.  with  all  hu  di»- 
Ing  the  pamphlet.  Indicate  its  value  to     other— involving  a  considerable  degree  of     »vowai^  ha.  too.  think,  wmething  la  In  the 


other    leader.    cngsg«l    In    program, 
young  people. 

The  Ootham  BualneM  and  FrofM.lonal 
Women's  Club  wuhM  to  expreu  lu  slncen 
appreciation  lo  all  who  helped  In  tn*  prepare 
tlon  of  thi.  booklet.  Including  all  who  are 
Hated  In  It.  and  speclflcaliy; 

DetecUve    Donald    S.    CoUln..    New    Tor* 


and  Detecuv.  Paul  Helm.  New  Tork  City  Po- 
lice Department.  Narcotic  Bur.au,  for  balp 
In  reKarch. 

The  booklet  lists  district  health  cen- 
ters, speakers  available  from  public  and 


OOP  SncK.  TO  Oaaa.  DenocaaTS  Rocx  Boat 
It  ha.  been  evident  here  tor  Mveral  week. 
that  beneath  the  .urlace— Mcretly.  In  fact— 
contact,  between  the  United  Stat«e  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  orouaed  hope.  lor  nego- 
tiation lu  Vietnam  and  tlie  poMlble  Betlle- 
ment  ol  other  lmum. 


publican  leadar  In  the  Senate,  and  Sen. 
Bourke  B.  Hlckenlpoper.  the  Republican 
poucy  chairman,  on  the  consular  treaty  with 
Ruaata  which  the  Foreign  BelaUon.  Com- 
mittee ha.  approved  They  did  not  wUh  to 
upMt  the  boat,  and  they  aet  Mlde  prevlou. 
obJecUona  to  the  treaty  with  the  r«BUlt  that 
President  JobnMai  could  pureue  hla  contacu 


Hlckanlooper.  who  la  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Foreign  BelaUon.  Committee. 
dlamUaa  any  suggeaUon  that  he  withdrew 
hla  opposiuon  becauM  a  rebuff  to  RUMla 
might    comproml.e    some    delicate    negotu- 
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educators.     Here  are  some  samples: 

MlM   yiAMOAMITT   MaKA. 

PreHient.  Gotham  ButinesM  A  ProfeMstcnal 
WoTMns  Club.  Sev  York.  N.Y. 
DsAft  Uiu  iiJMA :  I  received  ft  copy  at  "Erug 
AdiUcUon — Source   Material*  for  Prer^ntlTe 
Program*."    It  1«  an  cicellent  reaource  book. 
We  have  a  larse  Health  Education  Z>part^ 
ment,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  for 
tbe  uM  of  each  teacber     Could  rou  pesatbty 
••nd  mm  alx  more  coplaa. 
ApprMtaxlTeiy. 

Jui.Ba  Raskxn. 
Principal.    Tri-Cxnnmunitjf    Junior    H.S. 
23t  SfrringlUld  Gardnu,  N.Y. 

iHam  MAKGABrr  Uaka. 

President.  Gotham  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Dkab    Hisb    Ua%a:     Pleaae    wnd    ua    aU 
pamphlett  on  Drue  Addlctlan.    W«  duUQ  uae 
these  fen-  our  1,635  pnplla  and  In  our  P.T^ 
worksbopfl. 
Many  thABka. 

Very  tiiily  yours, 

■LUtt  LXVKimUlH 

Acting  Principal,  fdtmrd  Bleeter  Junior 
as.  l$S.  riushing,  NY. 

MiM  StUEXM  GaaaiM, 
Forest  HtlLs.  NY. 

Mt  Dkac  tHaa  Gtamai:  Pleafte  accept  our 
thanks  for  tbe  booklet  which  your  rcaearch 
haa  brought.  I  wouJd  appreciate  If  you  have 
a  apart  and  addltlonai  copy,  ro  that  the  of- 
Ac*,  as  vaU  aa  my  deak.  wtu  bav*  It  avaUakto. 
PalthiuUy. 

Father  W.  L.  DaaoAjt  PTTcuTm.T, 
Adminiatration,  Samaritan  Balfvap  So- 
ciety. Inc..  Richmond  Bills.  N.Y. 


Wbi't  RMkuc  Ifce  BmI? 


EXTENSION  OF  HBiAABKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROHSON 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RSPRKSBTTAnT^ 

Wednesday.  March  8.  19€7 
Mr.  ROBISON.     Ui.  Speaker,  tfa*  Ion« 
search  for  peace  In  Vietnam  gots  oi^* 
and  on — and  tbe  direction  wc  take  In 


speculation,  ot  course,  but  also  provid- 
ing an  Interesting  contrast — a  column 
by  Richard  Wilson  as  appearing  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  here  they  are: 

Appbaisal  on  Kenmidt 
Tbe  Uuited  States  has  now  bad  tbe  time 
to  aaaiRiilBte  the  implications  at  Sen.  Robert 
P.  Kennedy'*  address  oo  Vietnam.  The  re- 
sult of  a  bitterer  political  situation,  a  mo- 
mentarUy  befffhtened  debate,  but  do  real 
change  in  American  policy, 

Ncr  does  there  seem  to  be  much  Ukellhood 
that  tbe  New  Tork  Senator's  words  will  bring 
about  such  a  chanse.  Hla  supporters  claim 
that,  given  the  political  rivalry  and  the  per- 
sonal anlmoetly  which  exists  between  tbe 
Senator  and  President  Johnson,  tbe  former 
la  the  last  person  from  whom  the  tattv 
would  take  advice.  Senator  Kennedy's  critics 
say.  however,  that  tbe  tack  of  anything 
baaleally  new  in  the  speech  Is  what  dooms 
tt  bo  ln«ffaetuallty.  despite  the  publicity  sur- 
rounding tv 

In  substance.  th«  Senator  based  his  tbrve- 
part  pirtrpiTealf  on  his  belief  that  a  "moment 
ctf  promia*'*  for  peace  talks  may  have  come- 
fst  thla  b»  stands  In  direct  opposition  to  the 
administration  which  holds  that  there  la  no 
raal  sign  that  such  a  moment  has  come- 
Unhappily  tor  tbe  Senator.  Hanoi's  refusal 
to  make  any  meaningful  gesture  during  the 
Vietnamese  New  Tear  hosUllUes  standstill 
has  led  many  foreign  observers — who  are  no 
happlo-  over  the  North's  bombing  than  la 
he — to  conclude  that  North  Vietnam  Is  not 
yet  ready  to  negotiate  seriously. 

Purthermore,  It  la  almost  certain  that  tbe 
Kennedy  attack  upon  the  J^uiaon  poaltlon 
will  make  Hanoi  lees,  rather  than  more  in- 
clined to  talk. 

Whereaa  Mm  Kennedy  speech  seems  un- 
llk^y  to  affect  American  policy  on  Vietnam. 
U  eaa  havs  greater  effect  at  home.  Por  when 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  breaks  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  country  knows  that  there 
Is  fkr  more  In  the  offing  than  merely  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

There  Is,  Qrst,  Senator  Kennedy's  unceas- 
ing and  purposeful  detenninatlon  to  selaa 
upon  every  iMue  which  he  believes  can  bring 
him  nearer  the  White  Rouse.  There  is.  asc- 
ood,  the  never-healed  animosity  of  the  Ken- 
nedy group  for  the  man  who  succeeded  John 
P.  Kennedy  In  the  presidency.  There  is, 
tUfd.  the  oontlnulng  effort  of  the  Senator's 
campaign  managers  to  Invest  everything  be 
■ays  with  double  Importance  regardless  of 


air  and  that  Russia  wishes  to  settle  the 
matter  in  Vietnam  and  put  It  on  tbe  back 
burner  for  another  10  years. 

Tbe  Iowa  Republican  Senator  sUlI  does 
not  trust  Russia  very  far  but  he  thought 
that  m  the  present  circumstances  there 
should  be  some  "opening  up"  so  far  aa  Rus- 
sian consiUatea  are  concerned.  Senator 
Dirkscn  la  somewhat  more  mysterious,  but 
what  la  evident  in  the  atUtude  of  both  men, 
whether  or  not  they  reaiUo  It  themselves,  is 
that  they  view  BussU  In  a  different  conuxt 
than  a  few  years  ago.  They  have  changed 
along  with  much  of  tbe  rest  of  the  world  in 
this  reapcct.  and  this  was  difficult  .for  them 
because  the  adjoining  states  they  respec- 
tively repreaent,  Illinois  and  lows,  yielded 
to  no  other  area  In  prolonged  suspicion  o! 
the  motives  of  the  Soviet  UnloO- 

Thca*  are  the  two  strongest  Republican 
voices  on  foreign  policy,  Dirksen's  and  Hlck- 
enlooper's,  and  they  are  more  nearly  in 
agreement  with  Johnson  admlnUtratlon  pol- 
icy than  are  the  leading  and  frequent  Dem- 
ocratic spokesmen.  Senators  J.  WUUam 
Pulbrlgbt.  Mike  Uansfleld.  and  Robwt  P- 
Keamedy. 

A  bi-partisan  foraign  policy  does  In  fact 
exist  but  without  the  support  of  loading 
Senate  Democrats,  who  have  a  foreign  policy 
of  their  own  which  is  suppf^rted  by  neither 
the  Republicans  nor  the  President. 

Neither  Dlrkaen  nor  Hlckenlooper  is  rock- 
ing the  boat  during  this  delicate  and  preg- 
nant period  while  Premier  Kosygln  is 
attempting  to  persuade  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment to  take  some  reclpfocal  acUon  which 
Pre^dent  Johnson  wtU  accept  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  baiting  the  bombing  o<  North 
Vietnam. 

The  boat-rocking  has  been  done  by  Sen- 
auu  Kennedy  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
heavily  advertiaed  in  advance  aa  a  break 
with  Johnaon's  policy.  But  the  Hew  Tork 
Senator  merely  succeeded  In  conveying  the 
idea  that  be  Is  trying  to  clarify  bis  own 
thinking,  for  he  offered  no  new  approaches 
lo  Hanoi  to  end  the  bombing  which  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  not  tried  a  half 
doKcn  Umea. 

Kennedy  continued  his  identlfloatioD  with 
the  line  of  thought  that  Jobnaon  la  bull- 
headedly  overlooking  the  Implications  of 
Premisr  Kosygln's  stauments  on  stopping 
the  bombing,  but  tbe  fact  Is  that  Secretary 
Rusk  Is  exploring  these  implications  as  far 
■•  be  can. 

So  we  have  a  strange  contrast.  The  Re- 
publican leaders  lay  aside  their  opposition  to 


critical  aspects  of  Johnaon  policy  with  th» 
effect  of  relieving  tbe  Prealdent  ot  embar- 
rusment  while  he  develops  hla  quiet  ooo- 
ucu  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  Democratic  leaders  conttnuallf 
keep  the  waters  muddled,  fan  the  oppoaltlon 
to  the  bombing,  and  reinforce  ths  view  in 
Hanoi  that  It  can  ultimately  get  the  bomb- 
ing stopped  without  giving  anything  lu 
return.  Tbe  net  effect  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
Mlf-expresslon  thus  runs  counter  to  the 
Johnson  maneuvers  which  the  Republican 
leaders  are  supporting,  and  makes  It  more 
difficult  for  Kosygln  to  get  Hanoi  to  see  the 
light. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  ipomauMs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

WedncMday,  March  8.  1967 

lix.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964 
the  Congress  passed  the  ROTC  Vitali- 
zatlon  Act.  known  as  the  Hebert  bill, 
which  expanded  and  gave  statutory  cog* 
nlzance  to  the  Junior  ROTC  program  In 
the  high  schools  of  the  country. 

This  ROTC  program  will  give  young- 
sters an  insight  Into  discipline,  author- 
ity and  citizenship.  It  will  alao  give 
them  an  idea  of  how  the  military  works. 
As  a  result,  more  than  1,200  Junior 
ROTC  programs  will  be  carried  out  at 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  unit  activated  under  this 
law  was  a  Marine  program  at  Jesuit 
High  School  In  New  Orleans.  I  am 
pleased  the  second  largest  in  the  Air 
Force  ROTC  program  will  be  formerly 
activated  at  Holy  Cross  in  New  Orleans 
on  April  2. 

Oen.  John  P.  McConnell.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  will  make  tbe  principal 
address  at  the  activation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Air  Force  unit. 

It  is  pleasing  to  me  to  know  that  the 
Air  Force  is  doing  such  an  excellent  job 
in  carrying  through  the  Intent  of  this 
legislation.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Col.  Charles  L.  Mus- 
grave  which  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
fine  Job  the  Air  Force  Is  doing.  I  think 
his  article  is  worthy  of  reprint  here  so 
everyone  will  be  aware  of  the  Air  Force's 
part  in  tbe  program. 

The  article  follows: 

An  Poaci  JiTHiOB  ROTC:   A  Spxcial  Repobt 

(By  Col.   Charles   L.  Mingrave.   U8AP.  Vice 

Commandant.  Air  Porce  ROTC) 

The  most  durable  sdurce  of  Air  Porce  offi- 
cers. Air  University's  Air  Porce  ROTC,  cele- 
brated Its  twentieth  anniversary  last  fall. 
At  the  same  time  the  Air  Porce  become  a 
partner  In  the  creation  of  a  new  ROTO  pro- 
gram— this  time  in  secondary  schools. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  to  modernize  tbe 
1016  law  covering  ROTC.  Congress  passed  the 
ROTC  Vltallzatlon  Act  of  1064.  In  addition 
to  msJdng  collegiate  ROTC  more  flexlbla  and 
more  attractive  to  students,  the  new  law — 
championed  by  Rep  P.  Edward  Hubert.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Loulalana — requires  the  Air  Porce 
and  Navy  to  offer  ROTC  at  tbe  secondary 
level — Just  aa  the  Army  haa  done  for  same 
years. 

The  Air  Porce  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
take  Its  own  approach  to  high-school  ROTC. 
Under  Air  Untverstty.  Air  Porce  ROTC  woe 
given  tbe  task  of  creating  and  implunenting 


the  new  program.  It  wae  aleo  given  pennls- 
slon  to  begin  Air  Poroe  Junior  BOTO  oa  a 
pilot  basis  In  a  few  oarefully  selected  high 
schools  before  expanding  tt  over  suocesdlng 
years.  Thla  would  allow  cloee  monitoring  off 
the  program  and  readily  permit  epedal  as- 
sistance during  Its  formative  period. 

Air  Porce  ROTC  structured  the  curriculum 
to  cover  the  major  aspects  of  aviation  and 
space.  It  was  not  a  vocational  or  a  strictly 
aclentlflc  curriculum,  but  rather  a  Judicious 
mix  of  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences 
as  they  apply  to  aeroepaoe  education.  The 
curriculum  was  Intended  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  tbe  total  academic 
offering  of  tbe  school.  An  Important  pur- 
pose was  lo  enable  the  high-school  student 
to  become  a  better-Informed  clUzen  on  mat- 
ters dealing  with  aerospace. 

The  new  program  was  designed  to  develop 
leadership  trslU  in  lU  participant!  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  problems  on  national  de- 
fense. At  the  same  time.  It  was  designed  to 
promote  habits  of  orderliness,  self-reliance, 
and  self -discipline  as  a  part  of  the  high- 
school  student's  total  development.  It  was 
also  provided  that,  after  the  school  had  met 
the  minimum  academic  requirements  estab- 
lished by  tbe  Air  Porce.  it  could  then  develop 
the  program  in  the  way  that  t>est  fitted  its 
needs.  It  wss.  In  essence,  the  individual 
school's  program. 

Pour  broad  subject  areas  were  to  be  taught 
throughout  the  three- year  regular  hlgh- 
Bchool  work — or  the  four-year  program  of  the 
military  secondary  schools.  Thete  nreas  In- 
clude fundamentals  of  aerospace,  principles 
of  aerospace,  people  in  aerospace,  and  tbe 
military  In  American  life.  In  varying  degrees 
each  year's  course  would  embrace  work  In  all 
of  these. 

While  purely  military  conslderatlona  were 
subordinate  to  aerospace  education.  Air  Force 
drill,  ceremonies,  customs,  oourteeles.  and 
traditions  would  be  taught.  This  area  would 
comprise  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  percent 
oi  the  total  currlculimi.  In  drill  the  primary 
emphasis  was  not  to  be  on  the  mectianlcs 
ol  marching  and  movements,  but  on  develop- 
ing small  group  leadership  skUls. 

Except  as  required  by  military  secondary 
schools,  the  program  was  to  be  entirely  vol- 
untary. 

There  were  material  benefits  for  cadets 
completing  the  course  If  they  elected  to  take 
Air  Porce  ROTC  In  college.  They  would  t>e 
excused  from  taking  up  to  the  first  year  and 
n  half  of  college  ROTC.  Those  completing 
the  curriculum  In  a  military  secondary  school 
would  not  be  required  to  take  the  first  two 
years  of  college  ROTC.  And  If  the  individ- 
ual elected  to  enter  the  Air  Porce  upon  grad- 
uation from  high  school  he  would  be  awarded 
the  rank  of  Airman  Third  Class  If  be  satls- 
factorUy  completed  Air  Porce  Junior  ROTC. 

Prom  more  than  three  times  as  many  con- 
sidered, tbe  Air  Porce  Initially  selected  twenty 
schools  In  which  to  begin  Its  pilot  program. 
Located  In  eighteen  states,  theee  schools  had 
to  meet  certain  criteria  to  be  eligible  for  the 
program.  They  were  required  to  demonstrate 
an  Interest  tn  aerospace  education  and  be 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  an  Air  Porce 
base  for  ready  supply  support.  To  ensure  the 
maximum  geographical  dispersion  required 
of  all  high  schools  offering  ROTC,  the  schools 
could  not  also  offer  the  ROTC  program  of 
another  service. 

The  male  enrollment  of  tbe  acbool  was  re- 
quired  to   be   large   enough   to   provide  an 

ROTC  enrollment  of  100  students  over  four- 
teen years  of  age.  However.  It  was  not  man- 
datory that  selected  schools  meet  this  100- 
mlnlmum  enrollment  during  the  first  year. 
Retired  officer -Instructors  would  teach  tbe 
academic  portion  of  the  couraee.  Itie  Aero- 
space Education  tiutructor  (AH),  aa  he  la 
known,  was  to  have  retired  from  the  Air 
Porce  with  a  minimum  of  twenty  yean'  ac- 
tive serrlce.  Be  was  to  have  at  least  a  bac- 
calaureate degree,  have  had  experience  as  an 
instructor,  and  b«  a  graduate  of  at  leaak 


one  of  the  Air  Force's  professional  seboola. 
B*  had  to  be  oerUfled,  or  oertiaable,  aa  a 
teacher  by  the  particular  acbool  or  school 
system  concerned.  The  Air  Porce  was  to 
recommend  carefully  screened  Instructor  ap- 
llcanta  to  the  school.  The  school  would  be 
the  final  hiring  authority. 

Retired  NCO  Instructors  would  serve  aa 
ciaosroom  asalstants.  instructing  in  the  cur- 
riculum areaa  where  they  had  a  peirticular 
competence.  Although  college  degrees  were 
mandatory  for  AEIs.  the  NOOs  had  to  have 
high -school  diplomas  and  experience  as  In- 
structors. They  also  had  to  meet  all  school 
requirements  for  their  particular  duUee. 

THB  SCMOOL.S  THAT   hSLK.  P*XTICiraTtH6 

The  following  are  the  twenty  schools  In- 
itially selected  to  host  Air  Porce  Junior 
ROTC.  They  are  Usted  alphabetically  by 
city.  An  oddiUonal  fifty  schools  are  being 
aelected   for  tbe   1967-68  academic  year. 

LouU  E.  Dleruff  High  School,  Alientown, 
Pa. 

The  Marlst  School.  Atlanta.  Oa. 

John  H   Reagan  High  School.  Austin.  Tex. 

BIddeford  High  School.   Btddeford.  lie. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  High  School.  Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

PayettevlUe  High  School.  PayettevUle.  Ark. 

Poudre  High  School.  Port  CoUlna.  Colo. 

Pleasant  View  High  School.  Orove  City. 
Ohio. 

Henry  Clay  High  School.  Lexington,  Ky. 

Melbourne    High    School,    Melbourne,    Pla. 

Lee  High  School.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Moscow  High  School.  Moscow,  Idaho. 

The   Holy   Cross  School.   New   Orleans.   La. 

Novato  High  School.  Novato.  Calif. 

Oxon  Hill  Senior  High  School.  Oxon  Hill. 
Md. 

Pensacola  High  School.  Pensaoola.  Pla. 

Provo  High  School.  Prove.  Utah. 

Needham  Broughton  High  Schol.  R&lelgh, 
N.C. 

Technical  High  School.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Edmonds  High  School.  Sumter.  B.C. 

Primarily,  the  NCO  was  to  be  responsible 
for  the  military  skills  portion  of  the  curri- 
culum and  for  certain  administrative  and 
aupply  functions. 

Total  salary  was  a  matter  of  Indlvldua] 
negotiation  between  the  Instructor  and  the 
school.  However,  as  a  minimum,  the  school 
was  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  tbe  difference  be- 
tsreen  the  Individual's  retired  pay  and  his 
active-duty  pay  and  allowances  If  he  were 
stUi  on  active  duty — exclusive  of  hacardous- 
duty  pay. 

Prom  newly  retired  officers  and  from  re- 
tired Air  Porce  officers  already  teaching  in 
high  schools,  more  than  380  applying  for  tbe 
instructor  positions  were  Identified  as  being 
basically  qu&ltfied  to  teach  in  the  program. 
When  the  selected  schools  were  announced, 
some  of  these  withdrew  their  applications 
when  they  learned  they  would  have  to  move 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  participate. 

After  personal  Interviews  by  Air  PM-ce 
ROTC  staff  officers  and  a  careful  review  of 
their  military  records.  Air  Porce  ROTC  nom- 
inated nlnety-elx  officers  and  fifty-five  NCOs 
as  best  qualified  to  teach  in  the  twenty 
schools. 

The  twenty  officers  finally  hired  by  the 
schools  were  retired  In  tbe  grades  of  major 
through  full  colonel.  Nearly  all  had  done 
post  graduate  work.  Plve  held  master's  de- 
grees, and  St  least  one  was  a  candidate  (or 
a  Phl>.  Half  also  had  experience  in  clrlllan 
teaching  positions. 

The  schools*  administrators,  the  officer  in- 
structors, and  certain  lurospace  educators 
were  invited  by  Air  Porce  ROTC  to  a  con- 
ference at  Maxwell  APB  last  summer.  Forty 
were  able  to  attend.  Tbe  three-day  confer- 
ence saw  the  reeolutloQ  of  many  problems  In- 
herent in  tbe  birth  of  such  a  new  program. 

The  conference  was  followed  by  a  ten-day 
workshop  for  the  Instructors.  Its  purpose 
was  to  asalat  them  In  their  preparatloiu  for 
teaching  the  first  year's  course.  Air  Porce 
ROTC  plans  to  have  succeeding  workshops 
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Mcb.  ninmuo-  for  both  old  and  n«w  iJutzue- 
tors.  &Qd  eonfere&CM  wlUi  Uum.  th«  lehoal 
ftdminlitrators.  uxd  &ero«pac«  cducaUirk. 
wiiere  U  Uic  prograoi  going  this  t«uT 
Althougb  there  were  mz\j  fiuctuauoxu  In 
enrollment,   by   midyear   tn*   ftTera«c   enroU- 
ment  in  the  twenty  acbooiM  vu  ft  very  he*lthy 
133  cadeu.     The  •chooi  with  the  largest  en- 
rolLmeat  wu  The  U&rlst  School  of  Atlania. 
G»..  the  only  mllltAry  »econdiu-y  ichool  of- 
lering  Air  Force  Junior  ROTC.    lu  353-cadet 
enrollment  was   followed  by    The  Holy  CrOM 
Hl«h  School  In  New  Orleans  with  278  cadet*. 
While  some  schools  feU  below  Initial  enroll- 
ment expectatlooB.  there  waa  often  good  rea- 
son for  that  too.     Cadet  enrollment  at  the 
Technical  High  School  In  Springfield.  Uass.. 
"could  be  very  easily  expanded  If  we  choee 
to  Include  everyone  who  wsnied  It."  sayi  Lt. 
col.  James  P.  Smith  (Ret.).    "TJDder  present 
coaditiozu  we  are  highly  selectire.  ando^y 
the  top  students  are  allowed  to  take  BOTC." 
In    Pleasant   View    High   School    in    Grove 
City.  Ohio,  Btudenu  enrolled  in  such  heavy 
numbers  that  tbere  waa  a  long  waiting  lUt. 
OllBculUes  of  a  mlnc^  nature  have  been 
experienced,   primarily   with    uniforms.     Al- 
though some  of  the  schools  were  a  lUUe  late 
In  getting  their  uniforms,  the  problems  were 
not  so  much  in  quantity  but  in  slBcs.    While 
ftll  unlforma  were  standard  Air  Force  issue. 
Instructors  soon  esperlenced  a  few  problems 
Vaat  supply  sergeants  seldom  face.     The  Air 
Force  doc*  not  stock  uDlTorma  to  At  people 
who    are    four    feet,    nine    Inchea    tall^^wlth 
twenty-two-inch   waists   and   who   m#^  size 
thirty  coats.     Alterations  were  nece^ry.     A 
majority  of  blgb-school  studenu  will  need 
new,  larger  uniforms  in  each  succeeding  year 
of  Air  Force  Junior  BOTC. 

The  gr«at  inlereat  In  drtll  and  related  ac- 
UvtUea  shown  by  cadets  in  moat  schools 
came  as  a  mild  surprise  to  the  Air  Force 
BOTC  staff.  DrtU  teams,  flag  ceremonlea, 
formal  retreats,  and  parades  became  big  at- 
tractions for  the  maturing  cadets.  Many  of 
theae  actlTltlee  have  become  pemianent  ex- 
incurriculi-r  features  at  some  schools. 

Hlgh-achool  facultlaa  have  readily  accepted 
the  new  program  and  the  Aerospace  Educa- 
tion Instructors.  A  large  number  of  teachers 
have  also  been  pleasantly  impressed  with  its 
side  effects  on  other  students. 

"We  are  very  pleased  with  our  junior 
AFROTC  program  at  Melbourne  High  School  .** 
reports  Dr.  B.  Frank  Brown.  Superintendent 
of  Melbourne  schools  and  bead  of  the  Air 
Farce  Aaaoclstloo's  Aerospace  Education 
Foundation.  "ParUclpatlng  students  are 
showing  s  great  deal  of  Interest  and  enthusl- 
asm  for  thla  type  of  training.  .  New  plans 
far  a  permanent  AFRtyTC  building  hsve  been 
approved  by  the  county,  and  construction 
will  start  soon.  We  are  looking  forward  U> 
'  an  expanded  and  bl^ly  snccecsful  program 
In  the  future." 

Principal  George  Ranna  of  Pleasant  View 
H  gh  Schol  was  also  laudatory.  "The  course, 
tu  contribution  to  the  student,  and  tbe 
reeponse  from  the  student  body,  has  been 
beyond  our  utmost  expectations."  he  report*. 
From  The  Martat  School.  Lt.  Col.  Leonard 
J.  Jlndnch  (Het-l.  the  Aerospace  Bducatlon 
Instructor,  aaya:  'Academically,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aerospace  Bduc»tlon  enjoys  equal 
statu*  with  all  other  department*  at  Maiist. 
Ficulty  cooperation  Is  outatandlng."  (A  B- 
20    squadron    commander    In    the   Padflc    in 


(B*t.>, .- 

tor  at  ButbertoM  B.  Hsyw  Belt  aakMl.  XMte. 
M>«.  OUo.  'Thay  «ra  bmv»  poUt*  ud  aatfi 
to  Wtffe  h*r*ir  «o  muf  tn  th*  pragram.  .  .  . 
I  *B  Burw  the  cadets  wUl  be  better  tudanH 
because  the  aeroapttce  edacatlaci  appU«  wk^ 
they  have  learned  m  aU  a<  th«lr  hlglk-adiMil 
subject*."  iSteflti.  who  spealc*  w«ral  Un- 
guages  and  is  certified  to  t*a£h  IB  six  aca^ 
decnlc  area*,  was  formerly  director  of  lan- 
guage reacarch  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.) 

The  Aerospace  Education  Instructort  scam 
to  be  finding  many  rewarding  challenges  In 
tlielr  new  career*. 

"We  presently  have  six  classes  which  meet 
two  consecutive  hours  each,  every  other  day." 
reporu  Colonel  Smith  of  Technical  High. 
"I  am  certainly  enjoying  the  chaUenge  along 
with  the  hard  work." 

Say*  Lt.  Col.  Victor  Cllne.  Aerospace  Edu- 
cation Instructof-  at  Moscow  High  School. 
Moscow.  Idaho,  who  flew  the  Hujnp  In  World 
War  n.  "I  feel  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
been  selected  from  such  a  great  number  of 
applicant*." 

■With  five  cUaaes  a  day.  five  day*  a  week. 
It's  impoBslble  to  find  enough  time  to  do 
everything  wed  like  to  do,"  eays  Lt.  Col.  Karl 
R  Johnaoo  (Ret.).  Aerospace  Education  In- 
structor at  Pleasant  View  High  School.  "But 
were  enjoying  the  cboUenge  very  much. 
The  faculty  has  accepted  ua  In  a  very  oo- 
operatlve  manner,  and  we  are  pleaaanUy  •ur- 
prtsed  with  the  conduct  of  the  entire  itudent 
body,  but  especially  with  that  of  our  cadeU." 
Fifty  more  schools  are  presently  being  se- 
lected to  boat  the  Air  Force  Junior  BOTC 
program  in  1967.  By  1971  a  total  of  875  sec- 
ondary schools  acroo*  the  nation  will  offer  It* 


We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  rapid 
progre**  of  the  Air  Fores  Junior  BOTC  pro- 
gram." says  Brtg.  Oen.  I>onald  F.  Blake. 
Cconmandant  of  Air  Force  ROTC.  "WhlU 
further  reflnements  will  be  made,  so  far  ail 
our  expectation*  have  been  met.  Air  Force 
Junior  ROTC  U  essentially  designed  to  en- 
able hlgh-achool  students  to  become  better- 
informed  cltlxen*  on  matter*  dealing  with 
aerospace  and  with  the  problem*  of  national 
defense.  The  Air  Force  la  a  partner,  eharlng 
a  common  goal  with  the  seoondary  *chool. 
Thla  goal  1*  that  of  assuring  ao  effective  aero- 
^mcs  sducaUon  program." 


perttnent  articles  which  reUte  to  this 
nA^eet.    The  first  article  follows: 
HtTMOH  ncrcan^  Imta's  Fooo  Oania— New 

Pt,Mi    PotTXA    IV    Fgnds    To    MoDounz* 

FaaMXJca 

Nsw  DMJU. — India'*  humanity,  increasing 
at  tbe  rats  of  oo*  mllUan  a  month,  roe* 
above  500  kUIIob  last  ysar. 

The  cxiM*  of  India's  mxmbers— whi<A 
quickly  becomes  a  crlal*  of  food — wmj  not  b* 
aa  dnunatlc  a*  *om*  other  erlsc*  in  Asia. 
But  It  1*  clearly  as  Inexorable  as  any  of  them. 
Including  Vietnam. 

If  that  seems  overdrawn,  It  Is  only  neces- 
sary to  recall  Vietnam"*  hlitory  since  Novem- 
ber, 1»63.  when  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlems  regime  was 
toppled  in  Saigon.  Since  that  day  more 
people  have  been  added  to  the  populaUon  of 
India  than  there  are  people  In  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  the  Increase  In  India's  popula- 
tion haa  been  outpacing  the  Increase  In  her 
food  suf^ly. 

MAO    LU^    rUkYS    KOLX 

In  part,  thla  has  been  a  matter  of  bad 
luck — not  enough  rain  In  some  areas  where 
farmers  have  been  plagued  by  drought  two 
yean  running;  too  much  rain  in  other  areas, 
where  flelda  have  been  Oooded  and  planti 
waahed  away. 

But  the  extent  to  which  luck  is  a  factor 
m  a  eountryx  •grioaitural  producUon  u  a 
measure  of  It*  diatanee  from  modem  farm- 
ing technique*.  India  ha*  a  pelnfully  long 
way  to  go. 

With  more  Irrigation  canals,  tube  wells. 
fertUlzer  and  pesticide,  the  tragic  seaaooa  of 
19d5  and  IBM  coxild  have  been  a*  good  ss  any 
India  has  yet  seen.  Thla  1*  recognlxed  not 
only  by  cabinet  minister*  but  also,  to  a  sur- 
prising degree,  by  fanners  who  have  gained 
the  conviction  that  the  ntm  method*  will 
work  before  gaining  the  mean*  to  employ 


Haagcr  Imperili  la^u't  Feed  Gant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuroaxu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  CallfomU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  be  debating 
the  merits  of  and  voting  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  267,  to  support  emergency 
food  a^lfitance  to  India.  I  Intend  to  rise 
and  speak  on  this  Important  and  vital 
issue  and  I  am  hopeful  that  many  others 
will  do  the  same. 


The  problem  la  how  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary food  tor  the  soaring  population. 

Laat  year  It  was  necesaary  to  li^port  11 
million  ton*  of  grain  (ft  mUUon  of  theai  from 
the  United  Slate*  under  the  Food  for  Peac« 
Program).  Oxily  73  million  ton*  were  pro- 
duced In  the  I9e&-ee  *eaaon*. 

PAMIKS  SFOaataiLZTT 

Production  may  Improve  by  S  million  or 
even  8  million  ton*  In  lfte«-67.  But  where 
there  were  4  mllUon  ton*  of  stock*  laat  year, 
there  are  none  thl*  year  And.  In  addition, 
Uiere  la  no  relief  from  the  perennial  need  to 
grow  an  additional  3  mUllon  tons  to  vustaln 
13  million  new  members  of  the  population. 

Tbua  famln  in  1967.  eapwilaUy  In  the 
northsaatem  *t*te  of  Bihar,  U  a  stark  poaal- 
bUlty.  To  avert  It,  Imports  will  have  to  be 
maintained  at  about  the  same  high  level  *s 
last  year. 

That  level  if  Imports  may  avert  famine, 
hut  not  *erloua  malnutrition  for  most  In- 
dians. At  leaat  another  10  million  ton*  of 
food  grain*  would  be  necessary  to  make  It 
even  theoretically  po*elble  for  every  Indian 
to  have  the  minimum  caloric  Intake  easen- 
Ual  f03-  good  health. 

■•Give  u»  only  two  good  year*"  1*  now  the 
refr^n  of  olBclaia  in  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Ministry.  They  mean  that  they  oould 
take  advantage  of  bumper  crop*  to  Inject 
more  capital   into  agricultural  development 
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„  .^ In  the  course  of  our  dlacusslon,  we  will 

world  War  n,  Jlndrlch  waa  later  a  faculty      necessarily  make  reference  to  two  of  the     ^^^^Jf^f^;,,    ..  ■«  th-  ia«t  two  b«l  war* 
number  in  Air  C«nmand  and  Staff  College     ^^^  profound  and  crttlcal  problems  fac-     y^iT^ly  JJ-r^S^  th"  C^em^nTTf 


and  subsequenUy  a  B-47  aquadroa  own- 
man  dsr.> 

A  teacher  with  many  yean  experlenos  aS 
t*e  High  School  In  Vontgomery.  Ala.,  noticed 
the  fivorable  influeoc*  of  Air  Force  Junior 
ROTC  throughout  the  student  body.  Sh* 
euid  that  other  etudenU  were  becoming  no- 
ticeably neater,  with  better  haircuts  •nd 
some  who  had  not  don*  ao  bsfor*  ware  "even 
weiring  socks  theae  days." 

"Oar  teachers  have  been  oompllmentary  on 
our  program,  saying  that  our  oadets  bav« 
changed  overnight."  says  Li.  OU.  Alohard  S. 


most  profound  and  crttlcal  problems  fac- 
ing our  world  today.  I  am  referring  to 
the  world's  splrallng  population  growth 
and  the  related  problem  of  feeding  the 
hungry. 

The  focus  of  tomorrow's  discussion 
win  center  upon  India  and  the  awesome 
and  tragic  burden  of  famine  which  she 
haa  so  yallanUy  shouldered  with  the  as- 
sLstanoe  of  the  International  oommunlty. 
In  Tlrw  of  this,  I  would  Ufce  to  ahare  with 
my    oollttcues    two    InfonnatiTe    and 


the  urgency  of  these  progTams 
Ized  that  by  the  1970's  famine  might  be  the 
only  force  capable  of  reconciling  the  con- 
trasting trends  In  poptilatlon  growth  and 
food  production. 

In  the  ls«t  year  the  Oovemment  ha*  In- 
creased lU  investment  on  agriculture  by  40 
percent  at  a  time  when  total  development 
expenditure*  tiad  to  be  scaled  down  by  10 
per  cent. 

For  the  first  time  aCtentloti  va*  focuaed 
OB  %bm  ImporteiMe  of  fertUlaen— at  Ui«  «nd 


of  ust  year  there  were  actually  more  ferttllaer 
Btalps  unloading  m  Indlaa  porta  than  grain 
ship*. 

[From  Par  Eastern  Beonomlc  Review. 

Not.  17. 19M1 

Ikwa's  Food  FaXLtraas 

(By  DlllpMukerJee) 

(The  Asian  food  crlal*  Is  drama tleally  hlgh- 
llshted  by  the  threat  of  moss  starvation  that 
bL  stalked  India  over  the  lost  year.  Despite 
the  Oovernmenf*  efloru  to  put  Indian  farm- 
ing back  on  It*  feet,  bad  weather  haa  again 
hit  harvest  hope*.  Thl*  week,  Mr.  Mukerjee. 
our  India  Correspondent,  aasesaes  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  He  point*  out  that  relief 
measures  and  a  more  rational  food  policy 
have  been  hampered  by  political  maneu- 
«rlnn  before  the  forthcoming  General  Elec- 
tion What  make*  the  situation  doubly 
perilou*  IB  the  fact  that  la  clear  that  the  U8 
wtU  not  be  able  to  mount  a  rescue  operation 
on  anything  like  laat  year's  scale.) 

India  Is  headed  for  another  year  of  poor 
barvesU.  Thla  1*  a  grave  disappointment  to 
everyone,  especially  the  ruling  party  which 
was  fervently  hoping  for  good  crop*  to  per- 
suade the  voters  to  toU  the  Congress  in 
Bgain  ne»t  February.  As  things  now  stand, 
it  seems  that  total  output  of  food  grains  (In- 
cluding the  second  crt^  now  being  sown) 
may  fall  a  good  deal  below  the  8ft-milllon- 
ton  level  reached  in  1965-66.  Should  thla 
happen.  India  will  once  again  need  large  Im- 
ports to  ward  off  starvation. 

Uore  Important,  the  crisis  of  confidence 
brought  on  by  the  economic  slowdown  of 
the  last  two  year*  will  deepen.  The  Govern- 
ment will  once  again  have  to  divert  resource*. 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  combat  hun- 
jer.  This  impllea  that  Investment,  lower  thla 
year  than  the  laat,  will  moet  probably  have  to 
be  curtailed  further,  throwing  many  capital 
and  lDt.«rmediat«  goods  Industries  Into  a 
fist  Bpln,  Several  of  them  are  already  handi- 
capped by  a  lack  of  demand:  the  problem 
IB  bound  to  become  severer  In  coming  month* 
as  consumer  goods  industries  start  to  feel 
the  Impact  of  the  fall  In  farm  Income*  In  two 
successive  years  of  drought.  The  cumulative 
result  of  the  agricultural  setback  and  indus- 
trial recession  will  be  to  push  the  economy 
Into  a  sharper  downward  spiral. 

What  thl*  may  mean  to  the  country's  po- 
UUcal  climate  1*  not  difficult  to  foresee.  Tlie 
wave*  of  unrest  now  sweeping  through  the 
country  ore  forming  dangerous  habit*  of 
violence.  An  aggravation  of  the  present  dis- 
temper may  throw  an  Intolerable  strain  on 
itabillty  unles*  the  country  can  summon 
from  within  Itself  the  capacity  to  take 
strong  and  bold  Initiative*  to  arrest  the  drift 
to  dlsaeter.  The  answer  will  depend  a  good 
deal  upon  the  result*  of  the  elecUon*.  If  the 
Congresc  party  get*  badly  mauled  by  a  awing 
against  It  in  the  drought-affected  country- 
side. It*  ability  to  provide  decisive  Govern- 
ment will  be  further  reduced.  In  thl*  Im- 
portant sense,  this  second  year  of  drought 
may  have  much  graver  repercussion  than 
are  immediately  evident. 

No  one  1*  to  blame  for  thl*  freah  setback 
except  the  fickle  monsoon.  New  Delhi  had 
made  every  possible  effort  to  ensure  a  good 
harvest.  The  supply  of  fertilisers  was 
■tepped  up  from  about  600.000  ton*  to  a 
million  tons.  Extension  agencies  had  per- 
•uaded  farmers  to  plant  several  mllUon  acres 
to  new  hlgb-yleldlng  varieties  of  paddy  and 
maUte.  Credit  Institution*  wore  authorised 
to  disburse  crop  loans  on  a  scale  adequate 
to  meet  the  higher  coet  of  Intensive  farm- 
ing, nnally,  although  this  was  hardly  nec«*> 
■ary  under  prevailing  condlUons  of  high  farm 
price*,  the  Government  guaranteed  to  the 
grower  an  adequate  return  by  setting  gen- 
erous support  prlcea. 

The  farmer,  too,  waa  Just  as  anzlou*  as  th* 
Government  to  get  a  good  crop  to  make  up 
lo8»eB  Buffered  during  last  year'*  unprece- 
dented drought.    T^s  local  adminlatratlona 


can  be  presumed  to  have  functioned  with 
greater  efficiency  thl*  time;  their  political 
master  must  have  been  driving  them  pretty 
hard  to  win  the  farmers'  goodwill  In  this 
election  year. 

Obligingly,  the  monsoon  started  early. 
Farmers  were  encouraged  to  sow  more  widely, 
but  Just  as  they  finished  sowing,  the  rains 
came  to  an  abrupt  pause.  The  dry  spell 
withered  seed  beds,  the  damage  being  ex- 
ceptionally severe  because,  after  a  year  of 
drough.  fields  had  little  reserves  of  mouture. 
Irrigated  areas '  were  also  handicapped  be- 
cause of  the  low  water  level  In  reservoir*. 
The  West  coast  suffered  moet  during  this 
spell:  at  one  stage  It  seemed  that  Bombay 
would  have  to  evacuate  lome  of  Its  millions 
because  the  lakes  supplying  drinking  water 
to  this  sprawling  city  were  drying  up. 

Reprieve  came  Just  In  time.  While  the 
local  government  was  holding  a  final  discus- 
sion on  Bombay'*  evacuation  plan*  with  Ur. 
Subramanlam,  the  Indian  Minister  of  Food 
and  Agriculture,  a  cloudburst  over  the  city 
brought  a  heavy  downpour.  The  monsoon 
revived  quickly  also  in  other  parts  of  India; 
It  was  still  not  too  late  to  put  out  fresh  seed* 
where  these  had  died.  For  the  next  few 
weeks,  rain*  were  8t«ady  and  plentiful,  rais- 
ing hopes  of  a  better  than  average.  If  not  a 
bumper,  crop.  Optimists  in  the  Food  Uln- 
Utry  started  talking  once  again  of  an  output 
of  around  90  million  tons  or  more. 

Although  the  monsoon  had  weakened  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  Septemt>er,  the  mete- 
orolglsts'  verdict  at  the  end  of  the  month 
was  that  it  would  stll  be  a  satisfactory  year. 
A  State-wise  survey  of  standing  crops,  pub- 
lished on  September  27,  forecaat  a  "record" 
harveat  for  Punjab,  ••bumper"  yield*  for 
Madhya  Pradesh:  '•promising"  crops  for 
Mahara*htra  and  West  Bengal:  and  fairly 
satlsfocWry  results  In  other  States.  Mis- 
givings were  expressed  only  about  Gujarat 
and  Bihar,  and  about  some  distrlcU  of  And- 
hra. 

But  OS  the  dry  spell  continued  Into  Octo- 
ber, there  wa*  Increasing  anxiety  about 
standing  crop*,  especially  paddy.  In  most 
areas  the  period  from  mdl-September  to  mid- 
October  1*  a  crucial  one  for  paddy;  thl*  la 
when  field*  have  to  be  under  several  tnche* 
of  water  to  help  transplanted  poddy  to  grow. 
As  one  rainless  week  succeeded  another,  the 
young  poddy  plants  started  to  turn  yellow 
and  then  a  deep  rust  red.  By  October  17, 
the  crop  over  thousands  of  acres  had  been 
written  off.  Reporting  to  the  Congress  Par- 
liamentary Party  on  that  day,  Mr.  Subra- 
manlam disposed  that  Uttar  Pradeah  and 
Bihar  were  In  grave  difficulties  and  the  situa- 
tion in  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Gujarat  waa 
bad.  Fortunately,  the  four  South  Indian 
State*  were  safe;  while  Assam  In  the  North- 
east and  MBharashtra  In  the  west  had  es- 
caped lightly. 

■ven  tMfore  the  *etback.  Mr.  Subramanlaifi 
had  put  In  a  request  to  Washington  for  five 
nUlllon  tons  of  food  under  aid  programmes. 
Of  thl*.  two  million  ton*  were  required  before 
December,  and  the  remaining  three  million 
ton*  by  June  1967.  Even  on  October  30,  Mr. 
Subramanlam  wa*  talking  of  keeping  food 
Importa  to  six  million  tons — five  million  too* 
from  the  US  and  a  million  tons  for  caah 
from  el*ewhere.  By  the  last  week  of  October, 
these  estimates  had  already  undergone  a 
major  revision:  India  was  tK>w  seeking  eight 
million  tons  of  food  from  the  US  alone. 

Although  the  first  instalment  of  two  mil- 
lion tons  in  the  period  before  Deoember 
seems  reasonably  assured.  Washington  has 
not  made  any  commitment*  yet.  It  i*  quite 
cleorly  not  In  a  position  to  mount  a  rescue 
operation  on  anything  like  last  year's  scale 
when  an  unending  chain  of  ships  brought 
to  India  over  10  million  ton*  of  foodgralns. 
US  stocks  are  low.  and  there  are.  in  any  esse, 
other  oommltmenta  to  meet.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, Mr.  Subramanlam  has  warned  party 
oolleaguea  that  thl*  year's  crlsl*  Ls  going  to 
b*  ••more"  dU&cxut  to  manage.  Whatever 
laval  of  suppUea  the  US  agree*  to  i»OTlde,  a 


sizeable  port  will  have  to  be  of  mllo  because 
of  tile  shortage  of  wheat.  To  India's  rioe 
eaters,  a  switch  to  wheat  is  dUTcult  enough 
but  mllo.  a  ooarser  grain,  may  be  even  lea* 
acceptable.  Unlike  lost  year.  New  Delhi  can- 
not afford  to  be  choosy  this  time:  mllo,  a 
cattie  feed  In  the  US,  Is  Infinitely  preferable 
to  starvation. 

Ilie  threat  of  starvation  I*  already  real  In 
Bihar,  a  State  affected  by  twin  disaster*  of 
flood*  earlier  In  the  *eason  followed  by 
drought.  The  damage  to  standing  cropa  in 
14  out  of  17  district*  ho*  pushed  up  cereal 
prices  beyond  what  the  village  poor,  the 
landlea*  labourers,  can  afford  to  pay;  their 
purchasing  power  has  t>een  drastically  re- 
duced by  lack  of  work.  There  1*  hardly  any 
harvesting  to  be  done,  while  the  sowing  of 
the  second  crop  ( which  provides  much  of 
the  employment  to  agricultural  labour  at 
thl*  time  of  the  year)  I*  in  abeyance-  Op- 
position parliamentarians  stated  during  a 
recent  visit  to  Patna  that  the  poorest  in  some 
areas  had  already  been  reduced  to  living 
on  boiled  roots  and  leaves.  The  Agriculture 
Minister  of  Uttar  Pradeah,  another  badly 
hit  State,  ha*  much  the  some  to  say. 

In  coping  with  theae  problems  of  food 
fihortage  and  unemployment,  Mr.  Subrajna- 
ntam  will  have  yet  another  difficulty  to  face 
thl*  year.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  demon- 
strate that  New  Delhi  is  making  the  maxi- 
mum poaslble  effort  at  self-help  before  It  can 
lay  claim  to  assistance  from  the  US  and  other 
fortunately -placed  nation*.  The  world  1* 
getting  weary  of  India'*  suocesKlve  crises, 
and  la  beginning  to  Judge  her  more  rigor- 
ously. 

It  has  always  been  evident  to  everyone.  In- 
cluding Washington,  that  India  can  do  more 
to  help  Itself  by  spreading  shortage*  evenly 
within  the  country.  Shortfalls  on  this  score, 
overlooked  as  long  as  US  granaries  were  fuU, 
are  bound  to  attract  much  closer  attention 
tbta  time.  This  wUl  be  very  tmoomfortable 
for  Mr.  Subramanlam;  he  will  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  take  a  tough  line  with  tbe  States 
In  this  election  year.  Basically,  toughness 
involves  getting  aU  States  to  curb  consump- 
tions by  extending  the  rationing  network  in 
the  cltle*  and  by  letting  prices  rise  In  sur- 
plus areas.  This  latter  would  happen  auto- 
matically If  more  supplies  were  withdrawn 
for  use  elsewhere. 

State  Go\-ernments  are  not  averse  to  ration- 
tog:  they  can  hardly  be  because  ths  protec- 
tloD  It  offers  against  high  prices  U  very 
popular  with  city  dwellers.  But  they  are  not 
prepared  lor  the  corollary  of  organising  pfo- 
curenient  under  State  aegl*  to  ensure  sup- 
plies to  ration  shops.  Their  reluctance  de- 
rive* basically  from  their  solicitude  for  the 
bigger  farmers,  the  ones  with  any  algniflcant 
surplu*  to  market,  because  the  Oongre** 
party's  strength  rest*  on  this  class  every- 
where. A*  a  result.  Congress-run  govern- 
ment* talk  endlessly  of  oompxilsory  levies 
upon  surplus  producers  but  faU  everytlme 
to  implement  procurement  programme*. 
Only  two  month*  ago.  party  pressure  obliged 
Mr.  Subramanlam  to  tone  down  a  new  all- 
India  law  which  would  have  Imposed  eevere 
penalties  on  hoarders.  The  section  relating  to 
stock*  held  by  the  producer  himself  was 
dropped,  although  It  Is  widely  accepted  that 
the  wily  trader  is  making  the  bigger  producer 
function  as  his  stockist  to  evade  the  law. 

It  la  futile  to  expect  Mr.  Subramanlam  to 
ta<Ale  the  party's  LohiblUoD*  rls-a-vix  the 
Tillage  rich  Ju*t  now.  On  top  of  it,  be  wlU 
find  deficit  States  making  even  more  extrava- 
gant claims  upon  central  stocks  this  time. 
Each  wlU  be  anxious  to  prove  It*  concern  for 
Its  own  population  by  pitching  lu  demands 
high.  Bihar  ha*,  for  in*tance,  aaked  for  S30,- 
000  ton*  a  month,  three  time*  more  than  the 
•uppy  Mr.  Subramanlam  find*  possible  to 
provide;  at  this  rate  this  State  would  need 
fotir  mllllOD  tons  a  year. 

A  almilar  problem  arises  over  the  work* 
programme*  which  affected  State*  must  orga- 
nise to  provide  succour   to  the  rural  poor  ~ 
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"ADYta  AMD  Diamrr"  ar  Sucatm 
(By  Jotm  W.  Plnney) 
WASHtMCToit,  F»b.  as.—*    •    •   But  It  la 

becoming  iQcreAslngly  apparent  tto*l  what 
Is  deTfllopln«  Id  the  Senate — and  to  a  lewcr 
extent  In  the  House — Is  a  long-range  re- 
examination ot  tlie  foreign  policy  wblcb  has 
guided  the  United  SUtea  since  tbe  end  of 
World  War  U. 

The  reappraisal  started  off  last  year  as  a 
critical  examtnaUon  by  a  small  group  ot 
Democrats,  largely  Internationalist  tn  out- 
look, of  Administration  policy  In  Vietnam. 
This  year  It  has  broadened  beyond  Vietnam 
Into  a  global  stock-taking  of  the  commit- 
ments and  responal  bill  ties  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  world  power. 

The  underlying  c<>ncem  within  Congreas 
that  the  United  States  has  overextended  It- 
self !n  assuming  the  role  of  a  global  power 
was  reinforced  this  week  by  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
A  uomAuwnc  oBsssaxoN 
Historian  Henry  St«ele  Oommager  of  Am- 
herst argued  that  the  United  States,  in  a 
"moralistic  obsession"  with  Communism,  had 
overextended  Itself  on  the  world  scene  In  dis- 
regard of  tbe  American  tradition  of  UmlU- 
tlooa  on  tbe  power  of  government. 

Ueut.  Oen.  James  M.   Gavin,  who  retired 
from   the   Army   to  become  Ambassador   to 
-^«^^^^^^^-^—  France  for  two  ye&rs  In   tbe  Kennedy   Ad- 

ministration,  complained    that   the   nation's 
«.     '         nr      ru-_*.  IT.;»«J  ^tmtmm  FntH      needs  were  being  "grossly  neglected  while  we 
VwCbm  War  Direrti  Uwted  States  from      ^^^^^^  ^  eacaUte  our  spending  in  Viet- 
nam."    He  also  urged   a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  VS.  forces  in  Europe. 

For  the  policy  makers  in  tlie  executive 
branch,  the  two  undoubtedly  were  talking  In 
broad  generalities  which  are  difficult  to 
translate  into  apedfla  policy.  But  tbe  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator* — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike — was  enthusiastic  approval. 
to  the  point  where  they  almost  were  left 
queatlooleM.  The  two  wltneases  had  clearly 
succeeded  In  articulating  the  Senators"  still 
lll-deflned  concern  that  in  20  years  of  ever- 


until  tbwe  Is  once  again  work  for  them  In  the 
villages.  Building  roads,  cutting  and  repair 
of  Irrigation  channels  are  part  of  the  stand- 
ard drUl  prescribed  to  meet  an  emwrgency 
like  the  present,  but  Xhl»  year  some  State 
Governments  want  to  undertake  these 
make-work  schemes  on  an  al»urdly  large 
scale.  The  motivation  Ls  obvious-  the  more 
money  there  Is  to  spread  around,  tbe  better  It 
will  help  Congress  funcUonartcs  (who  will 
do  most  of  the  actual  disbursing)  to  biUid 
an  image  for  themselves.  Worse  still  a  slBe- 
able  part  of  the  money  will  be  diverted  into 
prlvaU  pockeu:  It  will  help  to  make  up  the 
loss  to  election  cbesu  on  account  of  smaller 
coUectloDS  from  the  village  rich  in  thU 
drougbt  year. 

Unfortunately  for  India,  the  oppoaltlon 
parties  are  not  seriously  pressing  either  for 
axxsterlty  In  consumption  or  for  restraints  In 
expenditure  on  relief.  It  sulU  their  books  to 
line  up  behind  extravagant  demands  upon 
tbe  Centre  for  supplies  or  for  financial  as- 
sUlance.  Conflict  l>etween  the  Centre  and 
tbe  State,  both  at  present  run  by  the  Con- 
greas party,  is  not  at  all  unwelcome  to  them. 
None,  not  even  the  CommunisU.  has  a 
thougbt  to  spare  foe  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  tbese  demands :  an  increase  In  In- 
dian dependence  upon  We«tem  donors  for 
more  food  and  financial  aid. 


Otbcr  ReipoBtibUitiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MDOflBaOT* 
IN  THB  HOnsB  OP  RJIPBBSDJTATIVKS 

Moniay,  February  27,  J»«7 
Mr  FRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  day-     ^ 

is;n^uSissi^rw^.^rara.rrr^j  ^irS^^^^ 

The  same  concern  Is  being  manifested  in- 
direcUy  by  other  Oongreaalonal  committees. 
reOecUng  a  widespread  discontent  wltb  the 
global  involvements  of  the  United  States. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  baa  launched  a  still  unpub- 
Uclred  series  of  hearings  Into  the  implica- 
tions of  Chinas  unexpectedly  rapid  growth 
as  a  nuclear  power.  The  central  quesUon 
being  raised  by  the  committee's  normally 
pro-AdmlnUtratlon  chairman.  Senator  John 
O.  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island.  Is  whether  the 
United  SUles  In  yeara  past  has  entered  Into 
commitmenta.  particvUarly  in  Asia,  tbat  are 
no  longer  advisable  In  view  of  a  developing 
nuclear  threat  from  China. 

Tbe  Senate  Preparedness  subcommittee,  at 
the  direction  of  Its  conservaUve  chairman. 
John  C.  Biennis  of  Mississippi,  is  continuing 
its  critical  examination  of  US.  military  com- 
mltm«nu  as  compared  with  its  capablUtles. 

And  finally,  a  bipartisan  move  Is  develop- 
ing In  the  Senate  to  reconsider  the  historic 
1»61  decision  committing  UB.  ground  forcea 
to  Europe.  The  move  rtarted  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  wltb  a  resolution  offered  by  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  caUlng 
for  a  "substantial  reduction"  of  tbe  present 
six  American  divisions  assigned  to  NATO. 
But  from  tbe  RepubUcan  side  has  oome  a 
resolution,  somewhat  more  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's liking,  calling  for  a  re-examlnaUon 
of  changing  condition*  tn  Europe  with  a 
view  to  a  possible  red^loyment  at  some  of 
the  foroee. 

Wba.t  seems  to  be  developing.  In  fact.  Is  a 
"great  re-examlnatloa'*  ot  tbe  oonolusloos 
r«Mbed  tn  tbe  "grMt  debM«"  of  1061  tbat 


for  tbe  first  time  In  American  history  led  lo 
tbe  stationing  abroad  of  US  troops  In  peace- 
Ume.  But  tbe  re-examlnaUon  goes  beyond 
NATO,  for  what  U  really  taking  place  li  s 
reappraisal  of  a  oontlnulng  need  for  tbe 
Truman  Doctrine,  proclaimed  Just  20  yean 
ago,  wltb  Its  principle  tbat  tbe  United  States 
woiild  "contain"  Communist  aggression 
everywhere. 

OnBCOMUrTTD 

Undoubtedly  the  re -examination  was  trig- 
gered In  the  first  Instance  by  tbe  Vietnam 
war,  for  even  among  those  Senators  who 
publicly  feel  compelled  to  support  the  Ad- 
mlnlsuation  there  Is  a  common  feeling  that 
the  Unlt«d  States  permitted  itself  to  became 
too  deeply  Involved  In  Southeast  Asia.  Bat 
domestic  pressures  also  are  at  work,  for  the 
politicians  are  confronted  with  "rising  ex- 
pectations" on  tbe  home  front — right  down 
to  the  small  community  tbat  wanU  Federal 
funds  to  build  a  sewer  system — tbat  seem- 
ingly cannot  be  fulfUled  because  of  financial 
commitments  abroad.  And,  finally,  at  least 
some  Senators  seem  to  be  taking  to  heart 
the  Administration's  argument  that  the 
Communist  threat  has  changed  and  the 
United  States  no  longftr  Is  confronted  with  a 
monolithic  Oommunist  emplrs  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  West. 

Thus  far,  the  Administration  has  tried  not 
to  become  involved  tn  the  Senate  re-examl- 
natlon.  Neither  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  nor 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  for  example. 
have  found  It  •coDVenlent "  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
present  tbe  Administration's  side  In  the  de- 
veloping debate. 

Because  of  the  preoccupation  with  Vlet- 
11a.m.  and  some  would  say  because  of  th« 
domination  by  lis  skipper.  Secretary  Rusk, 
tbe  ship  of  state  has  been  drifting,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  many  of  its  crew,  in  pointless 
circles.  Except  for  Vietnam,  long-range  pol- 
icies have  tended  to  be  pushed  aside  or  sub- 
ordinated. If  nothing  else,  the  critical  voices 
on  Capitol  Hill  may  force  tbe  Stale  Depart- 
ment Into  facing  up  to  other  problems  bear- 
ing down  on  the  United  SUtes. 


battle  and  logistic  figures,  but  It  alao 
obflcurea  the  larger  Issue  of  which  Viet- 
nam Ifi  a  part,  namely  the  extent  of  the 
UjB,  global  responsi  bill  ties. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  taken  testimony  recently 
from  a  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
and  former  military  and  diplomatic  of- 
fidalfl  in  an  attempt  to  reexamine  our 
treaty  pledges  and  involvements  abroad. 
These  authorities  uniformly  stressed 
caution  in  extending  ourselves  beyond 
present  commitments  and,  in  fact,  gen- 
erally agreed  that  our  obligations  did 
over  extend  us  right  now.  They  pointed 
to  such  consequences  as  Inadequate 
funding  for  our  domestic  programs  and 
Increased  dllDcuUles  In  maintaining  con- 
structive Soviet- American  relations. 

At  this  time  when  we  are  being  called 
on  to  extend  our  financial  commitment 
to  a  constantly  escalating  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Congress  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  consider  the  implications  of 
this  particular  action  within  a  frame- 
work that  potentially  binds  us  to  new 
and  more  costly  involvements  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere.  The  .oUowing  ex- 
cerpts from  a  New  York  Times.  Sunday, 
February  26,  1967.  article  by  John  Fin- 
ney discusses  the  recent  hearings  and 
provides  an  opportunity  for  reexamining 
our  global  responsibilities. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  tbe 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  DC.  30403,  st 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  BO  percent :  Prorided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  Tbe  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
condtlons  under  which  he  may  authorize 
tbe  rttsale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  bis  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departments  or  esubllsbment  of  the 
Government  (U-8.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72ti. 
Supp.  3). 


RECORD  OPPICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  tbe  CoNoaxssionAi.  Record. 
wltb  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-113,  Bouse  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscrlptiotui  to  the 
Rxcoan  at  91 .60  per  month  or  for  single 
ooplei  at  1  cent  tor  eight  pages  (minimum 
cliarge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
tbe  Rxcoxn  should  be  processed  through  thifi 
office. 


Sisters  9I  Um  HtAj  Family  of  Nanntfc 
Mark  ISA  Ammkrwrwy  ia  Arcb^MCesc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

,  or  FmWWLTAIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESENTATIVES 

Thwtday.  March  9.  t»S7 

Mr.  EHjBERO.  lir.  Speaker,  a  sig- 
nificant milestone  was  recently  reached 
In  my  district,  and  In  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia at  large,  which  I  think  very  much 
deserves  mention  before  this  House. 

Sevenly-flve  years  ago  a  remarkable 
order  came  to  our  city  and  began  work- 
Uw  to  improve  and  contribute  in  a  sub- 
stantial way  to  the  lives  of  the  people  who 
live  there. 

I  refer  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  Nazareth,  who  established  the 
first  mission  In  the  archdiocese  of  Phila- 
delphia In  1892.  The  first  sisters  of  this 
order  arrived  In  this  country  shortly  after 
the  Catholic  church  was  committed  to 
found  and  maintain  schools. 

Prom  the  first  four  sisters  who  arrived 
In  Philadelphia  In  1893  to  found  a  single 
school,  these  wonderful  ladles  now  staff 
Holy  PamUy  College  and  Nazareth  Acad- 
emy. Nazareth  Hospital,  nursing  homes, 
and  eight  parish  schools  in  the  area 

Very  Reverend  Mother  Neomlsla  Rut- 
kowska,  a  Phlladelphlan,  now  Is  superior 
general  of  the  entire  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth  U  very  well 
told  In  an  article  which  appeared  Feb- 
ruary 24  In  the  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times  of  Philadelphia.  The  arUcle  is  as 
follows: 
Sisms  or  THE  HOLT  Fasiilt   or  Kazajlxth 

M&KK  75Ta  ANNivnsAaT  in  AacHDioccax 

The  Slater*  of  the  Holy  FamUy  of  Nuaretb 
will  mark  the  76th  anniversary  of  their  ar- 
Hv»l  In  the  ArchelloceM  with  »  •olemn  Maea 
In  3t.  StanlBlaua  Church.  3rd  and  Fltrwater 
•te..  on  Sunday.  Feb.  3Q.  mt  11  AM. 

It  wae  at  the  South  Philadelphia  pariah, 
which  celebrated  Its  diamond  jubilee  Isat 
year,  tbat  the  Slat«ra  aatabllahed  their  Orat 
mlaalon  In  tbe  Arcbdloeeae  of  Philadelphia 
In  January,  twa. 

Monalgnor  Peter  J.  Elekotka.  PJt..  V.F., 
pastor  of  at.  Hedwlg'B  Church  In  Cheeter. 
will  be  celebrant  of  the  Uaaa.  Deacon  will 
be  Father  Joaeph  R.  Honorowskl.  pastor  of 
Sacred  Heart  Church.  Clirion  Belgbu. 
Father  Edward  Hoffman,  aaalatant  paator.  St. 
John  Cantluj  Church.  wUl  be  aubdeacon. 

TO  DKUm  BEACON 

Very  Rev.  John  A.  Klekotka.  O.S.A..  prior 
of  the  Auguatlnlan  community  at  Mon- 
algnor  Bonner  High  School.  Drexel  Hill,  will 
deliver  the  sermon.  Maater  of  ceremonies 
will  be  Father  Francla  UrbanowlcE.  chaplain 
01  Holy  Family  College. 

The  Brat  Slaters  of  the  Holy  Family  of 
Nazareth  to  teach  In  the  United  States  ar- 
rived In  188S.  a  year  after  the  Third  Plenary 
CouncU  of  Baltimore  had  committed  tbe 
Church  In  the  U.S.  to  tovnd  and  maintain 
p&rochlal  actioola. 


Appendix 

Prom  their  pioneer  community  In  Chicago, 
four  Bisters  came  to  St.  Stanislaus  parish 
In  1BB2  at  tbe  InviUtlon  of  Father  Stanis- 
laus Baranakl,  founding  pastor,  and  began 
operation  of  the  parish  school. 

Tbe  school  grew  steadily  until  It  reached 
a  peak  enrollment  of  &78  pupUs  In  1905.  Tbe 
present  enrollment  U  307.  Fourteen  grad- 
uates of  the  school  have  Joined  the  Bisters 
of  the  Holy  Family  of  Naaareth,  and  many 
of  them  are  sUll  active  In  the  community. 
Which  now  baa  121  houses  In  the  Cnlted 
Btaica. 

anasioNs  ur  aacHotocxsc 

In  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  tbe 
Sisters  now  staff  Holy  FamUy  College  and 
Nasareth  Academy;  Naaaretb  Hoepltal. 
Blessed  John  Neumann  Nursing  Home  and 
St.  Mary's  Home.  Ambler,  and  eight  parish 
schools.  They  are  also  on  the  faculttea  of 
Little  Flower,  St.  Hubert's  and  ArchbUhop 
Ryan  girls'  high  schools. 

Very  Rev.  Mother  Neomlsla  Rutkowaka.  a 
Phlladelphlan,  Ls  present  superior  general 
of  the  order.  Provincial  superior  over  tbe 
350  Sisters  In  this  area  is  Mother  M  Medarda 
Synakowska. 

Father  Paul  J.  Lambarskl  U  pastor  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Church. 


Need  for  Imxttvmcy  Strike  UgUUlieB 
NaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   WKW   TOBK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  JJHTTEO  STATES 

Thurjdair,  March  9.  1U7 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Ml.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  1967.  I  Introduced,  on  behalf 
of  myaelf  and  a  bipartisan  rroup  of  15 
other  Senators,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 9  directing  the  administration  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  our  emergency  strike  laws  and 
to  give  Congress  a  report  within  120 
days,  including  recommendations  for 
Improvements. 

This  resolution  has  received  wide- 
spread support,  and  several  editorials 
commending  it  have  already  been  In- 
serted in  the  Recokd. 

Recently.  Dr,  Spencer  Oarvln.  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  economics 
and  business,  in  an  article  published 
In  the  Roanoke  Times,  has  recogrOaed 
the  necessity  of  Congress  passing  some 
form  of  emergency  strike  leelslatlon  be- 
fore an  emergency  exists  and  really 
calm  deUlwratlon  over  such  Important 
legislation  becomes  Impossible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Garvin's  article  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  io  be  printed  In  the  Rkcohd. 
as  follows: 

EcoNOHisT  FoaEftcxa  Rash  or  SraiKts  DtmiNC 
1007 

Notably  absent  from  the  President's  Union 
messag*   was   any  mentUm  of  strikat   axMl 


What  may  be  proposed  for  deaUng  with  them. 
Such  a  reference  would  of  course  not  necea- 
sarlly  have  assured  any  action  since  tbe  pro- 
mise. In  tbe  1966  Union  message,  to  make 
propoaals  eUU  ftWftlU  implementation.  Dur- 
ing the  airline  mechanics  strike  last  faU  the 
President  did  quietly  appoint  a  committee 
to  study  the  problem.  Publicly  at  least  this 
committee  has  not  been  beard  from  since. 

Man-days  lost  from  strikes  In  1M6  were 
appreciable.  PreUmtnary  data  show  approxi- 
mately 36  mlUlon.BOLs.  In  contrast  to  33  4 
mlUlon  In  IMS  and  33.8  million  In  1064.  and 
the  worst  year  since  l^S9's  incredible  60  mil- 
lion. But  in  view  of  tbe  labor  agreements 
expiring  In  1966.  that  year  was  not  sUted  to 
be  one  of  great  tat>or  disturbance.  It  is  1967 
which  contains  the  potential  for  walkouts. 

Among  labor  agreements  expiring  in  1967 
are: 

January 38  23S.0 

February — 31  140.5 

March 106  691.3 

April 66  238  0 

May 88  370.7 

JtlOe - ......... —  73  155.6 

July  __ 47  »9.'7 

August ..-— — — — 66  191.0 

September 61  777. 8 

October 56  156.6 

November 31  78. 6 

December . 18  81.5 

1966    total 709     3.348  6 

Already  strike*  are  beginning  tD  plague 
1967  production,  so  btully  needed  in  a  time 
when  shortages  are  ttoklng  intutlonary 
pressures.  Over  6,000  welfare  workers  Id 
New  York  City  have  been  out.  A  strike  of 
1.700  grave  diggers  in  New  York  Olty  pre- 
vented interment  for  three  weeks  of  about 
hail  that  city's  350  dally  decedenu.  A  strike 
of  1.300  Kletypers  almost  brought  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  trains  to  a  halt  be- 
fore Injuncuon  ended  the  walkout.  Strike 
of  5.000  tranalt  workers  In  Philadelphia 
ended  after  one-  day.  only  becauae  the  city 
met  the  workers'  terms.  A  three-week  old 
stoppage  at  Union  Carbide's  plant  In  Koko- 
mo,  Ind..  was  baited  only  by  a  Taft-Hartley 
injunction  for  3.100  workera  producing  mili- 
tary aircraft  meUls,  A  sUike  of  4.000  New 
York  plumbers  held  up  half  a  Mllion  dollars 
worth  of  consunictloa  for  164  days.  A  strike 
by  Weetlnghouse  workera  in  Bloomington. 
Ind.,  begun  Nov.  30.  was  still  in  pns^rta^  as 
1967  opened.  A  strike  by  maintenance  work- 
ers at  a  Youngstown.  Ohio,  hospital,  baa  seri- 
ously affected  hospital  operations.  A  steve- 
dore walkout  which  closed  the  port  of  Cam- 
bridge. Md..  ended  on  Jan.  1  after  74  days.  A 
three-months  strike  of  13,500  workers  at 
General  Electric's  Schenectady  plant  was 
finally  settled  Jan.  9.  A  strike  of  6.000  em- 
ployee of  New  York  City's  Housing  Authority 
left  half  a  mUlion  tenants  without  beat  and 
hot  water.  Expiration  of  Teamster  oontracU 
on  March  31  portends  crisis.  Auto  worker 
agreementa  expire  In  September  and  Octo- 
b«.  The  Presidents  final  scrapping.  In  hU 
.  Economic  Report,  of  the  ravished  3  J  per  cent 
wage  guidelines  may  appear  aa  an  inviutloo 
to  labor  to  shoot  the  moon. 

Sen.  JavlU  of  New  York,  meanwhile,  (with 
oo-sponsonhip  of  Sen*  Morse.  Brewster. 
Domlnlck.  Fannin,  Fong,  Hatfield.  Kuchel. 
MlU«r,  Monroney.  Murphy,  Pearson.  Percy. 
Prouty,  Scott  and  Thurmond) ,  on  tbe  third 
day  of  the  new  CongrtM,  introduced  S.  Joint 
Reaolutkm  9.  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  within  130  days  to  present  to  the  Coo- 
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grcM  rvcommendBtlona  for  amending  the 
R&imy  Labor  and  Labor -Management  Re- 
lation* Acts  to  provide  permanent  Improved 
proc«dlires  for  lettUng  emergency  labor  dl»- 
putee.  ThlB  same  behest  was  attached  lo 
tiie  r"'"'*""""  wage  bill  last  fsii  and  passed 
by  the  Senate,  but  was  quietly  Jettisoned  in 
Joint  Conference  Committee. 

Tb«  relative  calm  of  the  moment  sppeara 
»  good  time  to  consider  what  legislation  may 
be  enacted  fairly  to  protect  the  nation's 
economy  from  strikee.  Numerous  posBibUt- 
Ues  appear  as  soluUons.  Javlta  would  have 
government  take  over  struck  f  adlltlee.  ecmo 
axKue  for  oompulaory  arbltraUon,  enforce- 
able by  court  ortler.  Others  suggest  Ubor 
oourte,  efm""'  to  thoee  that  have  worked 
8ucce«fully  In  Germany.  VlrtuaUy  any 
mechanism  giving  government  the  power  to 
forbid  or  stop  a  strike  under  significant  eco- 
oocnlc  provocation  would  be  sufllclent.  The 
important  thing  is  to  terminate  the  what- 
to-do-aboot  rtrlkee  Indecision.  As  Javlts  ha* 
stated:  "We  In  the  Congress  owe  It  to  the 
American  people  flr»t,  to  demand  that  the 
administration  take  a  stand,  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  second,  to  move  dellberaUly  to 
enact  legislation  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  sorry  spectacle  of  last  year,  with  Con- 
greas  desperately  seeking  a  solution  to  the 
airline  dlJ^»ute.  and  the  adnilnlstratlon  ab- 
solutely powerleee  under  existing  law.  and 
abeolutely  unwilling  to  ask  for  new  laws. 
and  unwilling  to  say  It  did  not  want  new 


UfulfttiM  To  EstabUsk  ft  S«Uct  C^mmoA^ 
tee  OH  SUaduils  uid  Cosdnct  a>d  To 
Prorye  for  Ibe  Dbclofore  of  Oatsido 
Sovcei  of  lacoiDe 

mrrEMgiQN  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CALiroEiru 
IN  THB  BOUai  OP  HZPRKSENTATIVEa 

Thurtdav,  March  9,  1117 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Spealur,  1  would 
like  to  Introduce  legialatlon  today  to  es- 
tabUsb  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Standards  and 
Cooduct.  The  select  committee  will  con- 
stat of  12  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker.  Six  members  of  the  commit- 
tee would  be  from  the  majority  party  and 
six  from  the  mliioilty  party. 

This  committee  would  be  authorized 
to  recommend  to  the  Hou-se  additional 
rules  or  regulations  deemed  necessary 
to  Insure  proper  standards  of  conduct 
by  House  Members  and  House  employees. 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  select  committee  would  also  be 
authorlxed  to  report  any  violations  of 
the  rules  or  the  law  to  the  proper  Federal 
and  State  authorities. 

The  select  committee  would  also  have 
the  power  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  any  violation  by  a  Member,  olTlcer.  or 
employee  of  the  House,  of  standards  of 
conduct  established  by  the  House. 

After  the  Investigation  the  select  com- 
mittee may  recommend  to  the  House 
appropriate  resolutions  of  censure  or 
other  action. 

The  select  committee  would  have  sub- 
peiu  power  and  may  sit  and  act  at  any 


place  or  at  any  time  and  not  simply 
when  the  House  ta  in  session. 

The  bUl  also  calls  upon  Members,  oIB- 
cers,  and  employees  of  the  House  with 
an  annual  salary  of  $15,000  or  more  to 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  sources  of 
income  held  by  them  or  their  wives.  It 
would  also  require  a  full  disclosure  of 
any  assets  and  liabilities  of  (5,000  or 
more  and  any  financial  or  other  Interest 
in  any  firm  dealing  with  a  Federal 
agency.  It  requires  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  House  employee  to  malce  a  full 
disclosure  of  any  Interest  in  any  business 
whose  right  to  operate  Is  regulated  by  the 
federal  Government.  Finally,  this  leg- 
islation would  require  Members  of  the 
House  to  file  with  the  Clerk  a  written 
report  Identifying  relatives  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  House,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  or  who  are  engaged  or  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  is  long  overdue. 
It  Is  Important  for  the  House  to  estab- 
lish general  principles  of  conduct  by 
which  a  Member's  constituents  and  col- 
leagues may  measure  his  actions.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  enact  legislation 
such  as  this  as  soon  as  possible. 


New  York  Finu  Look  for  Jobs  Dropoab 
Caa  Handle 


Weadofol  Kauas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  mAKSAs 
IN  THI  SKMATB  OP  THJI  UNITID  STATES 

rhariday.  March  S,  I9«7 
Mr.  CAKiaON.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  poem  about 
our  great  State  of  Kansas,  and  entitled 
"Wonderful  Kansas."  It  was  written  by 
P.  J.  Host,  a  Topeka  attorney  and  one  of 
our  outstanding  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poem 
be    printed    In    the    Appendix    of    the 

RICORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

WONsmrui.  KjufSAS 
It's  wondsrtul  to  Un  la  Ksaaai 

StlU  land  of  the  trmt — 
Keeping  frecdofu  for  all 
Ifi  a  task  for  you  and  ma. 

It's  graat  to  Uva  In  Kanaaa 

TMa  woDderful  state  of  oura; 
Known  as  tbe  stata  of  sunflowara, 

Tba  queen  of  all  the  flowers. 
Ttoanka  for  our  pralria  bocna 

with  Ita  beauty  and  fertile  land 
In  tbe  center  of  th*  U.  S.  A. 

We  know  ours  la  the  best  way. 

Ormtcfnl  for  its  pleaaant  cllmata 
Mild  brseaaa  and  bright  sunalllne. 

Por  the  beautiful  mooD  at  night 
It  makes  the  picture  of  delight. 

Tbanlca  for  Ita  wonderful  harveat 

Wheat,  com  and  tine  grain. 
Let  ua  loin  In  a  aong  of  Thanksgiving 

And  tbe  praises  that  Kanaaa  brings. 

— P  J.  Rowr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or   H«W    TO«K 
IN  THk  BOUBK  OP  RBPBESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1967 
Mr.  HANIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  point  out  some  sig- 
nificant stetx  being  taken  to  give  our 
disadvantaged  citizens,  especially  tbe 
young,  an  Important  break — the  chance 
for  decent  employment. 

At  a  time  when  more  Americans  are 
working  than  ever  before  and  when  most 
of  us  are  enjoying  economic  prosperity, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  3  million  persons 
still  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. 

Tbe  Labor  DepB'tment  Informs  me 
that  since  19«3,  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  have  trained  on  the  Job  and  in  the 
classroom  600.000  Jobless  and  under- 
employed people. 

Now,  this  administration  Is  channeling 
efforts  to  seek  out  those  not  reached 
before — especially  the  young  people  in 
our  urban  ghettos.  School  dropouts  and 
unskilled,  many  of  these  youths  are  on 
their  way  to  poverty  and  despair  unless 
someone  cares.  Recent  news  reports 
show  that  we  are  caring. 

Cooperation  between  the  Oovemment 
and  the  private  sector  have  produced 
heartwarming  results  such  as  New 
York's  JOIN,  through  which  dropouU 
get  Jobs  with  major  corporations  and 
are  aided  In  furthering  their  education 
and  Job  skills. 

I  wish  to  Insert  Into  the  Ricord  the 
following  newspaper  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  describing 
these  Important  steps  toward  eradicating 
poverty  and  Joblessness: 

I  Prom  the  Chrtatlan  Science  Uonltor] 
Nrw  Toma  Pntws  Look  roa  Jobs  Daorotrra 

CAIf    RAKDI.S 

(By  George  H.  Pavre) 
New  ToSK.— TUa  city's  dwindling  pool  of 
cheap  clerical  help.  reatUt  of  th«  maaa  exodus 
to  the  BUburba  by  middle-Income  whltaa.  was 
underscored  in  the  laat  week  by  news  that 
threa  major  corporatlooa  plan  to  leave  Man- 
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One  of  their  nmplalBta  was  the  lack  of 
workers  at  entry-level  )ob«  and  entry-level 
w»«ea. 

Zmnlcally.  whUe  employers  here  and  In 
other  clUes  search  for  help,  there  U  right  st 
band  a  email  ocean  of  unemployed  or  under- 
employed youngsters — esttmHted  In  New  Tork 
at  upwards  of  M.OOO  or  90.000. 

These  are  the  hlgh-ochool  dropouts.  If  ftll 
that  stood  between  them  and  a  chance  In  the 
working  world  were  a  diploma,  the  situation 
might  be  lese  unyielding.  But  between  them 
and  that  diploma  Is  a  wide  gulf,  filled  with 
st4gmatlalng  labels:  underprivileged,  dlsad- 
vantagad.  culturally  deprived,  nonmoilvated, 
nonfunctional. 

•OMK  rzBsia  BCPsaxMBwriNO 

Whatever  tbe  label,  dropout*  dont  have 
what  business  wants.  Or  so  It  has  seemed 
unUl  recently.  In  the  last  four  years,  fol- 
lowing President  Kennedy^  special  task  force 


on  the  dropout  problem,  some  corporate  atti- 
tudes hsve  been  changing. 

one  memt>er  of  that  commission  was  James 

*    0»t«e  Jr  .  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 

BQUiUible  Life  Assurance  Society.     Perturbed 

what  he  had  learned,  and  fired  by  the 

social   service    while 


reomds."  Equitable  bad  to  bond  each 
trainee  Individually  for  »5.000  because  tbe 
bonding  oocnpsny  that  covers  lu  employees 
reused  to  Uke  responsibility  for  the 
dropouta. 

Punotuallty.  tor  eaample.  U  a  herd  ooMcept 
to  put  across  to  a  youth  wboae  home  life  1> 


Z^hiutv  of  doing  a  social  eerrtce  wniie  m>  pus  acroM  w  a  yuuii.  wuu-<r  .*«kk*o  a^^  .- 
^,ng  the  clerl«a  shortage,  he  (mlered  his  oft«i  totally  unregulated  without  e«a  a 
"Snn'cl  department  to  set  up  a  dropout-      «t    time    for    me^i^d«mp^^^^  ^t 


personnel  department 

hiring  program.  . 

in  charge  was  Edward  W.  Chave.  second 
Tice- president  for  personnel  and  a  specialist 
in  manpower  development.  In  that  first 
year  19«a.  Mr.  Chave  recruited  M  dropouU 
through  the  State  &nployment  Service. 

They  were  at  first  Ueated  like  any  new 
employee,  but  It  was  quickly  evident  that 
this  Rpproftch  was  hopeless.  Equitable  real- 
ised that  careful  ecreening  and  advance  prep- 
aration were  neede<l.  foUowed  by  special  in- 
dividual attention. 

About  that  time  JOIN  (Job  orlenUtlon  In 


make  allowancea  for  thcae  special  oases  may 
And  other  employees  resent  what  appears  to 
be  farontiam. 

A  longer-term  problea  that  must  be  faced 
eventUAlly  Is  that  while  these  youngsters  sre 
willing  to  work  for  minimum  wa^ee  now, 
eveniMaUy  they  will  aspire  to  betl«r  things. 
<In  fat-'f,  report  some  employers,  many  al- 
ready expect  too  much,  too  soon.) 

As  thtv  marry  and  start  raising  families. 
will  they  be  left  behind?  The  question  will 
have  to  )->e  faced  Individually.  But  many  of 
the  oooperatlng  flnns  are  trying  to  meet  It 


Dwifht   SUrer,   Pretiaemt  of   lk«   MRA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or  UfUAW* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTFED  STATtS 

Thuriiay.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  dlstln- 
g^Ushed  cltlxen  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  Mr. 
Dwlght  Shlrey,  was  recently  chosen 
president  of  the  Meiiswear  Retailers  of 
America — a  worthy  distinction  lor  a  fnan 
of  Mr.  Shirey's  talents. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
so-called  disappearing  little  man — tbe 
neighborhood  merchant  who  Is  being 
forced  out  of  business  by  giant,  nation- 


r^d^rrSU^rp^r-witrun"    Srr«r^^J?^>i;iir"xTtrc-;.",'3    any  organized  cham  stores,   It.i..lmpor- 


Usr  alms  In  mind  as  Equitable.  JOIN  set  up 
ft  Job  bank"  program  specifically  designed 
to  screen  out  youngsters  with  potential  tor 
white-collar  Jobs. 

Since  then  EqulUble  and  JOIN  have 
worked  hand  In  glove  to  systematically  re- 
cruit, orient,  hire,  and  train  promlalng 
youngsters.  In  addlUou  to  giving  them 
fuUtlme,  fully  paid  jobs.  EqulUble  helps 
them  to  get  high-school-equlvalency  cerUfi- 
catcs  and  urges  them  to  get  further 
education. 

MeanwhUe  JOIN  has  spread  tbe  gospel 
around  tbe  city  and  brought  In  a  total  of 
JTS  major  corporations.  Tbe  Ust  reads  like 
a  Who's  Who  of  tbe  corporste  world. 

While  the  number  of  companies  with  such 
programs  U  encouraging,  the  programs  tend 
to  be  small  in  number  (Equitable,  with  the 
largest,  alms  for  30  a  year).  The  Job  bank 
must  skim  lU  white-collar  asplranU  from 
the  top  30  percent  of  the  hardcore- unem- 
ployed pool. 

The  remaining  70  percent  are  not  consid- 
ered capable  of  whlle-colUr  work  and  are 
shunted  Into  blue-coUar  training  with  such 
agenclea  as  tbe  Job  Corps.  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corpe.  and  a  federal  on-the-job  train- 
ing program. 

Bui  of  the  top  ao  percent,  many  have  IQ 
rating  equivalent  to  those  of  the  average 
high-school  gnuluate.  They  are  dropouu 
largely  because  of  home  problems  or  back- 
ground conditions,  not  for  any  mental 
Incapacity. 

In  Its  13  months,  the  job  bank  has  placed 
1.085  such  youngsters  with  278  companies. 
Herman  Orth.  job  developer  at  JOIN,  figures 
that  some  70  percent  of  these  still  hold  their 
Jobs.  Some  have  left  U>  be  married,  some 
for  mtliury  service,  others  because  they 
could  not  fit  In. 

It  a  youth  does  not  fit  Into  the  program. 
JOIN  takes  over  and  tries  to  pXuix  hUn 
elsewhere. 

paoBLaMS  ADMrrrsn 
Says  Mr.  OBTH:  "Much  depends  on  the 
company's  attitude.  Ttte  company  has  to 
put  up  with  some  things  It  wouldn't  stand 
for  normslly.  Theee  kids  do  not  have  the 
minimum  Job-entrance  requirements.  They 
may  not  dress  appropriately,  they  may  not 
be  clean,  they  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
punctuality,  they  may  be  totally  amoral." 
Experience  so  far  hasjhown.  however,  that 
when  put  into  an  otQce  alongside  other 
workers,  changes  take  place  rapidly.  Beards 
disappear.  Long  hair  gets  cut  back.  Speech 
changes  from  the  slurred  street- language 
of  Harlem  to  clearer  diction  and  expanded 
vocabularies. 

But  It  la  not  easy  goln^.  Not  for  the  com- 
pany and  not  for  many  of  the  youngsters. 

•We  deal  with  some  rough  problems," 
Equltable's  Ux.  Chave  says  frankly.  "Half 
of  the.  girls  we  hired  (16)  are  unwed 
mothers.     Many  ot  tbe  boys  have  criminal 


corporate  headquarters,  a  college  degree  la  a 
minimal  requirement  for  advancement  to 
any  executive  poalttoo. 

Equitable,  recognizing  the  potential  prob- 
lem. U  staking  »700  oq  each  trainee  to  pre- 
pare him  for  high -a^ool -equivalency  exams. 
acruNDS  orrxaco 

Chase  Manbatun  Bank,  which  has  a  part- 
time  program  for  potential  dropouts  who  are 
still  in  school  (not  part  of  JOIN) .  encourages 
lu  trainees  who  graduate  from  high  mcttool 
to  pursue  higher  education. 

It  will  refund  all  tuiUon  oosu  for  any  Job- 
oriented  courses  iu  trainees  take.  So  far. 
the  Ukers  have  not  been  numerous.  In  Ita 
four-year  experience  with  the  iHttgram.  Chase 
baa  expended  only  $l.aoO  for  such  advanced 
education. 

The  plain  fact  ic  that  to  shape  poorly  mo- 
tivated youngsters  Into  white-oollar  workera 
will  take  susUlned  extra  effort  and  expense 
on  the  part  of  employers,  supervlaors,  and 
tbe  trainees  themselvee. 

"Tou  have  to  face  tbe  fact."  eayi  Mr. 
Chave.  "that  you  are  taking  in  a  kid  who's 
already  pretty  much  of  a  loser."  Ftom  hia 
four  years'  experience  be  notes  that  about 
one-third  fall  away  because  they  cannot  oope 
with  this  new  world  of  buslneea. 

"Another  third  try  hard,  but  don't  measure 
up  to  our  needs.'  he  says.  "We  try  to  find 
them  other  Jobe.  through  JOIN,  and  we  give 
them  recocnmendatlons." 

PAT   LIMITB   *    HiraOLE, 

"The  final  third."  be  says,  "will  alowly  be 
able  to  work  their  way  up  inlo  the  second- 
ajid  third-grade  jobe.  But  these  Jobs  doa't 
pay  enough  to  support  a  family.  Some  of 
them  would  be  better  off  Uklng  job*  as 
porters  at  8100  a  week." 

OOsetting  this  plain  talk  from  a  oompany 
man  who  works  with  the  program  are  occa- 
sional suooeas  stories.  Mr.  Orth  »peaks  with 
pride  of  seven  trainees  at  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  who  have  gone  on  to  ooHege, 
of  one  who  has  been  accepted  at  Dartmouth, 
of  the  40  percent  who  have  taken  on  some 
form  of  schooling  outside  of  their  work 
training. 

While  admitting  all  the  problems.  Mr.  Orth 
evidently  has  an  appetite  for  more.  With 
three  helpers  crowded  Into  a  drab  office,  the 
Job  bank  is  pushing  to  increase  tbe  number 
of  corporations  with  training  programs. 

Since  the  approach  Is  always  through  the 
top  bras»— Mr.  Orth  insUts  that  the  program 
must  have  the  personal  backing  of  the  chltf 
executive— each  new  firm  takes  a  major  sell- 
ing Job. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  conviction  to  storm  the 
front  omoee  of  Che  worldl  biggest  corpora- 
tions to  sell  this  kind  of  program.  But  then, 
it  wlU  take  a  lot  of  big  men  and  big  buat- 
nesaea  to  whittle  down  that  80.000  hardcore- 
dropout  statistic. 


tanc.  both  economically  and  socially,  that 
the  independent  businessman  remain  a 
permanent  fixture  of  our  economy.  His 
enterprise  and  initiative  demand  our 
support. 

As  the  incoming  president  of  MRA, 
Dwight  Shlrey  will  bring  new  ideas,  vigor 
and  confidence  to  tlie  Independent  retail- 
er. An  article  explaining  some  of  Mr. 
Shlrey'6  plans  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  local  merchant,  which  appear  to 
make  good  sense,  was  recently  publUbed 
In  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Oazette.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be    printed    in    the    Appendix    of    the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

CONCnRED    WrTH    IMAOCS:    SiuaxT   To    Kkbp 
BCBT  as  PaxsiPCNT  or  MRA 

( By  Leonard  Sloane ) 

Chicago —Dwlght  Shlrey  is  a  man  con- 
cerned with  Images. 

Shlrey  is  not  in  tbe  jtdvertlsloc  or  public 
relations  businesses,  however.  Nor  la  be  a 
motivational  researcher  or  an  Indttstrlal  de- 
signer. 

But  the  deep-voiced  gray-haired  Fort 
Wayne  businessman  has  to  combine  many 
of  the  talenu  In  those  professions  as  a 
men's  apparel  retailer.  And  as  the  incom- 
ing president  of  the  Menswear  Betallers  of 
America,  he  will  find  himself  during  the 
next  year  more  intolved  than  ever  in  at- 
tempting to  improve  tbe  image  of  bis  chosen 
field. 

The  ea-year-old  president  of  the  Patter- 
son-Fletcher Company,  a  Fort  Wayne  men's 
wear  store,  intends  to  spend  a  good  part  of 
the  next  year  working  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  what  he  feels  U  the  real 
rationale  of  the  Independent  merchanU. 

"We  have  lo  make  people  thoroughly  en- 
Joy  coming  Into  our  stores,"  he  says.  "I 
want  to  encourage  all  of  our  stores  to  make 
use  of  the  finest  tool  we  all  have — the  abil- 
ity to  be  friendly  stores  which  other  types 
of  retailing  cannot  do  so  esslly." 

Shlrey  believes  merchanU  must  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  recruiting  and  training  sales  per- 
sonnel. He  insisu  that  positive  and  bene- 
ficial steps  can  be  taken. 

"It  we  can  get  a  lot  of  high  school  grad- 
uates and  develop  In  them  a  sense  of  ap- 
preciation for  our  industry."  Shlrey  says, 
"they  may  stay  with  us." 

Such  a  plan  requires  close  cooperation 
with  the  Distributor!  Educational  Cluba  of 
America,  which  provide  vocational  train- 
ing programs  In  high  schools 

On  the  closing  day  Wednesday  of  the  re- 
tailers convention  here,  the  merchants 
adopted  a  resolution  recofnlr.lng  "the  cru- 
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from  the  three  counter*  oT  the  exhibit.  Be 
amXA  Kverftl  thouAauda  of  people  entered  the 
dJiUy  contests  which  provided  winners  with 
vaCAtloQ  Bt&ys.  dinners  and  other  v«JuAble 
gifts. 

atetkjs  slao  said  be  bss  been  sdvlaed  that 
requMta  for  display  of  the  exhibit  already 
have  been  received  from  Waablngton,  DC. 
and  Baltimore.  Maryland. 


clal  manpower  shortage  of  skilled  people 
mm  tactng  the  men's  wear  Indnstry."  The 
alKlcUtlon  pledged  la  support  to  the  edu- 
cational cmbs  progiam  and  nried  "retailers 
at  the  local  level  to  cooperate  with  these 
orgaolzatloni  toward  attractlnj  and  train- 
ing future  employes  and  eiecuUves  for 
men's  wear  stores." 

Another  part  of  Shlrey's  program  for  the 
SMOdatlon  in  lil«7,  he  said  In  an  Interview.  ^_^__^^^_^_ 

Involves  educating  the  male  population  to 
the  Importance  ol  dressing  well.  _,     . .  -.  mm        t 

-We're  going  to  try  to  make  people  real-      GMTft   WwUB(toa — SlT*IC   Mu   tgr   a 
la."   he   asserts,   "that  th«  suit  you   wore 


year*   ago  makes 
dickens  now." 


you  look  like  the 


DificmllTuk 


RcMcti 


ECTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  mw  TO»x 
m  THS  BOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuridaw,  March  9.  1B€7 
Mr,  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
pride  th»t  Sullivan  County,  N.Y..  Is  cap- 
italizing on  lt«  hl5tortcal  background  In 
ortJcr  to  emphasize  Its  position  ax  the 
foremo«t  resort  area  In  the  world. 

Sullivan  County  U  named  after  Oen. 
John  SulUvan.  famous  as  a  backwoods 
fighter  In  the  Revolutionary  War.  Now 
ft  working  model  of  a  covered  bridge  em- 
phasizes the  old  American  quality  of  this 
beautiful  mountain  area.  The  model 
won  the  highest  prize  in  the  1961  New 
York  International  Sport  and  Camping 
Show.  I  submit  below  the  article  that 
appeared  In  Sullivan  County  newspapers 
aa  follows: 

SUUstVAM  COUKTT  RSAPS  3PBCIAL  AWA«»a  AT 
Bfott  Show 
Cochecton  Town  Supervlaor  Steven  N. 
StetkK.  Chainnan  of  the  SulUvan  County 
Publicity  »nd  Area  Development  Committee. 
has  announced  "Top  of  Show"  sad  "Special 
CltatlOD"  awunla  have  t»en  given  tlie  County 
Publicity  Director  Harold  W.  Olerte  for  the 
SuUlT&n  County  Catakilla  eihlbltlon  at  the 
inei  New  York  International  Sport  and 
camping  Show  which  Just  completed  a  9- 
d»y  run  at  the  New  Tork  Coliseum. 

Hailed  as  the  flrat  double  pnsaeotatlon  In 
the  Show's  40-ycar  history,  the  County  award 
Is  a  trophy  for  "the  outstanding  vacation 
and  travel  exhibit  at  the  New  York  Inter- 
nAUonal  Sport  and  Camping  Show  based  on 
quality,  orlgliiaUty  and  ingenuity." 

Olerte's  personal  award  is  a  citation  "for 
hU  outstanding  and  ttreleea  effort  in  project- 
ing an  area  of  representation  during  which 
be  has  contrtbuted  personal  efTorts  far  and 
above  Che  normal  demand." 

The  award*,  presented  by  Paul  Remmelr 
off  Remmelr  Productions,  were  made  after 
selecUons  by  college  faculty  members  from 
more  than  300  exhibitor  entrlra.  Moments 
after  the  presentation  on  the  Coliseum  stage. 
It  was  announced  that  the  State  of  Masaa- 
cbusetts   had   earned   similar  honors. 

StetkA  described  the  SulUvan  Comnty  Cat- 
skills  exhibition  as  "an  authenuc  repUca 
of  an  area  covered  bridge."  The  structure 
Is  18  feet  in  length,  a  feet  high  and  10  feet 
wide.  Its  floor  is  so  designed  as  to  afford  a 
"groaning,  creaking  sound  when  walked  on 
by  large  groupe  of  people."  Stetka  added 
that  during  the  fl-d«y  run  of  the  show. 
n«srly  350,000  pieces  of  county,  town,  hotel, 
bungalow,  motel  and  recreational  business 
estabUslunent  literature  wer«  dl— minatad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    new    HAJCFSHIBZ 

IK  THE  SKHATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
my  privilege  on  February  22.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  annual  custom  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. 

This  Lb  a  moving  and  timeless  docu- 
ment, containing  much  advice  and  ad- 
monition from  which  our  country  can 
profit  even  today.  In  thl«  connection.  I 
was  Interested  to  read  an  excellent  col- 
umn entitled  "Strong  Man  for  IXfflcult 
Task."  published  in  the  Utica,  NY.. 
Dally  Press  of  Wednesday,  February  22. 
The  author.  Dr.  Vernon  Reyman,  Is  well 
known  to  me  as  a  thoughtful,  concerned, 
and  articulate  person.  His  comments  on 
the  contributions  of  President  Washing- 
ton in  times  of  great  adversity  are  well 
worth  reading  by  the  general  public. 

I  a&k  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxooab. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ofdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows : 
WABHiMGTOM'a  LMfrrNQ  iMsoi:  Stsoug  Mak 

rOK   DirWtTTLT  Tabk 

( By  Dr .  Vernon  Reymas ) 

Blrthdiiys  are  the  most  universal  of  all 
celebrations.  Therefore.  It  Is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  Washington's  "PareweU  Address" 
Is  being  read  In  Congress  today — and  hope- 
fully, by  all  Americans — upon  the  request  by 
Rep.  Carl  Alt)ert  of  Oklahoma. 

It  Is  a  document  crowded  with  precepts 
of  political  wisdom,  prudent  counsel  and 
chastened  patrloUsm.  Its  validity  lor  all 
tlnve  cannot  be  denied,  whether  we  accept 
such  wiadom  or  choose  to  Ignore  it. 

A  careful  study  of  American  history  will 
reve*!  a  record  fuU  of  sulking  Incidents,  of 
original  thc<^es  and  bold  experiments. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  poUtlcal  develop- 
ment. Its  government  has  exhibited  and  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  the  ability  of  men 
to  rule  themselves  and  to  protect  their  own 
rights  without  injury  to  the  rights  of  others. 
The  men  whose  names  are  inscribed  with 
honor  on  the  pages  of  American  history  were 
fitted  to  the  times  and  the  occasions  which 
called  them  forth:  they  were  men  of  Iron 
nerres  and  fearless  heart*,  of  devoted  action 
and  IncorrupUble  integrity,  of  splendid  tal- 
enU  and  practical  common  sanae;  who  lived 
for  the  glory  of  their  country  and  the  hap- 
piness of  their  race. 

Of  tbese,  there  Is  one  "Orst  In  war,  first  In 
psace,  first  In  the  hesj-ts  of  bis  countrymen" 
and  "as  the  Orst  In  pubUc  duty,  conspicuous 
like  an  oak  of  hcaltbleat  bougb,  deep  rooted 
In  bis  country's  love  he  stood." 

America  own  him  much  and  bonored  blm 


by  calUng  her  capital  by  his  nai^.  but  let 
me  Bugge«t  here  that  It  would  be  far  mot* 
honorable  and  advantageous  to  bcr,  were  aU 
her  people  to  imitate  his  virtues,  and  th« 
character  of  every  American  to  reflect  the 
moral  Image  of  General  Washington. 

History  knows  of  bis  second  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  8tat«s  and  we  also  knew 
of  his  good  judgment  not  to  serve  a  third. 
What  Is  less  known  however.  Is  that  Wash- 
ington should  not  be  remembered  so  much 
for  his  brUllancy  of  his  genuis.  but  by  his 
•otmdnsas  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
moral  dignity  of  bis  character. 

In  trying  times,  he  occupied  the  most  dlf- 
flcult  situation  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed. 
At  the  head  of  a  turbulent  soldiery,  unac- 
customed to  military  subordination,  he  was 
expoaed  on  the  oniwslde  to  the  clamors  and 
calumnies  of  an  Ignorant  and  fluctuating 
populace,  and  on  the  other,  he  was  fettered 
by  the  presumption  of  rulers,  who  were 
forward  to  dodde  on  what  they  did  not 
understand,  to  enjoin  measures  the  conse- 
quencee  of  which  they  did  not  foresee,  and 
to  dictate  on  subjects  of  which  they  had 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

He  found  a  constltfttlon  bom  so  feebly, 
that  Ita  very  parents  were  hopeless  of  Its 
existence;  yet  be  contrived  In  raising  It  to 
give  It  force,  and  communicate  to  It  the 
principle  of  maturity. 

Amidst  the  atorin  of  adverse  pertlee  that 
gradually  aroee  around  him.  Washington  ad- 
mirably preserved  an  Impartial  sense  of  what 
hlB  country  demanded;  and  though  later  he 
leaned  to  the  aide  of  federalism,  and  strong 
InsUtutlons.  it  was  never  so  much  as  to  upset 
the  balance.  Psrhaps  the  greatest  proof  of 
hlB  dagacity,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  his  task. 
Is,  that  hie  successor,  John  Adams,  failed  In 
the  sjime  attempts,  and  by  allowing  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  one  party,  gave  to  the 
other  the  opportxinlty  of  succeaaful  reaction. 
"His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,"  said 
Thomas  Jefferson.  lUniaeif  a  great  architect 
of  Americanism,  "without  being  of  the  flrst 
order;  bis  penetration  strong,  though  not  so  , 
acute  as  that  of  Newton,  Bacon 'fv  Locke: 
and.  as  far  as  be  saw,  no  Judgment  was  ever 
sounder.  It  was  slow  In  operation,  being 
ilUle  aided  by  Invention  or  Imagination,  but 
sure  in  conclusion." 

He  was  Incapable  of  fear,  being  full  of  calm 
courage  In  the  field,  and  though  naturally  of 
an  "irritable  and  high-toned  temper,"  he 
had  nevertheless  so  subdued  this  by  reflec- 
tion and  resolution,  that  tt  never  Interfered 
with  the  coolness  of  his  judgment,  or  with 
that  prudence,  which  Jefferson  said,  was  the 
strongest  feature  in  his  character," 

Jefferson,  further,  had  thU  to  say:  "Hii 
heart  was  not  warm  in  lu  affections,  but  he 
exactly  calculated  every  man's  value,  and 
gave  him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  It. 
His  person  was  flne:  his  Btoture  exactly  what 
one  would  wish;  his  deportment  easy,  erect 
and  noble.  Although  in  the  circle  of  friends 
be  took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his 
colloquial  talente  were  not  above  mediocrity, 
possessing  neither  copiousness  of  Ideas,  nor 
fluency  of  words;  yet  be  wrote  readUy,  rather 
diffusely.  In  an  easy,  correct  style." 

"This  he  had  acquired  by  conversation 
with  the  world:  foe  his  education  bad  been 
merely  reaiiing.  writing  and  arlthmeuc. 
His  time  was  employed  In  acUon  cblefly, 
reading  Uttle.  and  that  only  In  agriculture 
and  English  history.'* 

"On  the  whole,  his  character  was  In  Its 
mass  perfect.  In  nothing  bad.  In  few  points 
indifferent;  and  It  may  truly  be  said,  that 
never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more 
perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place 
him  in  the  same  constellation  with  whatever 
worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlast- 
ing remembrance." 

In  cloelng  let  us  examine  what  two  other 
contemporaries,  John  Marshall  and  John 
Adams,  had  to  say  of  Oeorge  Washington: 
"FiiTorcd   of   heaven,   he   departed   without 


exhibiting  the  weakness  of  humanity;  mag- 
nanimous In  deatb,  the  darkness  of  tb«  grave 
could  not  obsciu^  his  brightness.  For  hlm- 
mU  he  bad  lived  long  enough  to  life  and  to 
glory:  for  his  fellow  cltlsens.  If  their  prayers 
could  have  been  answered,  be  would  have 
been  ImmM^al." 


Hi  Yo  All  dw  SUm  Away 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnaiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday.  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  silver 
reserves  are  critically  low.  Why?  Mr. 
Richard  Johnson,  of  Shreveport,  La., 
provides  a  chronological  report  of  the 
steady  disappearance  of  this  metal 
which  is  necessary  In  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

The  material  follows: 

RicHAao  O.  Johnson  &  Co.. 
Shrereporf,  La.,  February  22.  I9S7. 
Hon.  John  B.  Rasick, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAK  Junas  Rakick:  I  have  all  of  this  doc- 
mented  If  you  ahould  need  it  in  the  future, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  there  Is  not  too  much 
future  to  our  Silver  Stockpile.  The  Treas- 
ury should  Immediately  stop  all  sales  of 
Sliver  and  repudiate  the  outstanding  Silver 
certificates,  and  the  balance  kept  for  Na- 
tional Defense  purpoees  only.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  withdrawals  the  Treasury  will 
be  down  to  eero  ounces  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  the  foUowlng  WSJ  (Wall  Street 
Journal).  ST  (Shreveport  Times),  SJ 
(Shreveport  Journal},  BAR  (Barronsi.  BW 
(Business  Week),  U8NWR  (U.S.  News  * 
World  Report),  NM  (Northern  Miner).  WN 
(Wooden  Nickels,  by  Wm.  F.  Rlckenbacker) 
will  be  the  sources  that  I  will  furnish. 

WSJ.  11/39/61— Pt«9.  Kennedy  stops  all 
Silver  Sales  by  Executive  order  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Free  Silver  Refter\e  has  come 
down  from  1 ,384,000.(XK}  ounces  to  22.000.000 
ounces  from  June  30.  1B46.  Same  Executive 
Order  caUs  for  the  redemption  of  all  $A.OO  &. 
•  10.00  Silver  certificates  In  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  Freeing  enough  Silver  there  to  last 
for  at  least  10  more  years. 

ST.  8  2ft,  (12— President  Kennedy  stated 
that  there  was  enough  Silver  In  the  vaults 
at  West  Point  to  fill  all  of  our  coinage  needs 
for  a  long  time. 

BW.  0/29/62— ArUcle  quoted  Treasury  Offi- 
cials that  the  Treasury's  supply  of  Sliver  Is 
aimoet  Inexhaustible,  and  they  could  meet 
any  demand  for  Sliver  that  tx  aid  develop  in 
this  century. 

October  1062  Issue  of  the  magazine  "Ord- 
nance' quoted  Col.  George  S.  Brady,  "Al- 
though never  considered  by  the  military 
stockptltsts  as  "Strategic  Materials"  Gold 
and  Silver  are  for  more  etrat^c  and  vital 
than  any  ctf  the  00  matsnals  designated  for 
stockpiling." 

WSJ.  1  31/63 — When  the  opening  guns 
were  fired  by  8ec"y  of  Treasury  Douglas  DU- 
}on.  he  testified  before  the  Bouse  Banking 
Committee  that  If  the  proposal  they  (The 
Treasury!  suggested  repealing  the  law  re- 
quiring that  aU  11.00  &  »2.00  bills  be  Sliver 
CerUficfttea  that  this  would  free  enough 
Silver  to  maintain  coinage  of  Silver  coins 
with  a  OOr'c  Content  for  at  least  anotber 
20  to  26  yesus. 

WSJ.  3/7/63 — Sec'y  tMIIon  again  testifying 
stat«d  that  It  would  free  enough  Silver  to 
fUl  all  coinage  needs  for  another  15  years. 


WSJ,  3/12/83 — Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Wm.  McCbesney  ^artln  reiterated 
DlUoQ's  Btetements.  and  backed  them  up 
100%. 

WSJ.  4  10  63— More  testimony  Treasury 
Offldals  stated  freeing  SUver  certificates 
would  supply  all  D.S.  Minting  need*  for  16 
years. 

4   11   63— WSJ  Ibid. 

WSJ.  6  6/63 — Passage,  Dliion  thanked 
Congress  stating  that  we  could  now  main- 
tain Wl   Coins  for  20  yeafs. 

SJ.  6,  19  63 — SUted  that  the  price  would 
have  to  triple  before  production  would  be 
stimulated  enough  to  meet  Industrial  de- 
mand alone. 

SJ.  3  22  64— Riot  at  the  front  door  of 
the  Treas\u7  as  the  sale  of  the  last  of  the 
Silver  Dollars  staru.  (I  might  add  here 
that  these  same  Silver  Dollars  today,  were 
•  1.000.(X)  per  bag  of  one  thousand  each). 

SJ,  S.  23  64 — Treasury  locks  out  Silver 
Dollar  buyers  after  only  350,000  are  sold,  and 
sUted  that  they  were  letUng  people  have 
them  as  they  came  to  them,  and  not  making 
any  special  selection. 
WSJ,  3  25  64— Ibid. 

WSJ,  3/2«/64~DIUon  stops  all  Silver  Dol- 
lars sales,  and  aU  that  are  left  are  Carson 
City  Dollars  woctb  at  least  %X>M  each. 
SUghtly  less  than  3  million  of  these  are 
left. 

WSJ.  3/27  '64— Treasury  Issues  Stiver  Dust 
to  buyers  at  the  front  door  of  the  Treasury 
building. 

SJ  May  1064— Assistant  Sec'y  of  Trsasury 
Robert  A.  Wallace,  states  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  Silver  coins  by  the  end  of  1964. 

Forbes  Magazine,  6, 16/64— Quotes  DcWltt 
Alexandre.  Sen.  Vice-Pres.  of  Engelhard  In- 
dustries as  BtaUng  that  U  we  continue  on 
the  present  course  of  minting  silver  coins 
that  the  Treasury's  SUver  will  tw  completely 
exhausted  in  8  years. 

WSJ,  7  1  64 — Quotes  AsslsUnt  Sec'y.  of 
Treasury  Robert  A.  Wallace  as  saying  that 
there  would  be  enough  Kennedy  Halves  for 
everyone  and  they  would  pour  them  forth 
in  the  Billions  xmtU  everyone  had  enough. 

Northern  Miner.  9/2/64 — J.  B.  Lynch.  Pres. 
of  SIscoe  Mines.  Ltd.,  stated  that  the  then 
current  Sliver  stockpile  of  14  btUlon  ounces 
was  an  Irreplacable  national  asset.  Mr. 
Lyncii  started  warning  the  Treasury  In  1969 
about  what  would  happen  to  our  Sllver. 

WSJ.  9,10  64 — In  article  on  new  type 
coins  Quotes  Treasury  officials  ar  saying  that 
the  Silver  Supplies  have  been  dwindling 
much  faster  than  they  had  anticipated.  IS 
months  ago  Dliion  said  1080,  and  6  months 
ngo  Roosa  aald  1973. 

US.  News  &  WR.  10/19/64— Quotes  Trea- 
sury omdais  as  saying  that  the  Silver  would 
be  all  gone  in  3  years  if  we  dont  go  to  Base 
Metal  coinage.  (We  did  and  it  still  will  be 
all  gone  In  3  years  ) 

US.  News  fc  WR.  12/7/64 — Dr.  Cain  Stefa- 
nelli — SmitbAonlan  Coin  Expert  states  that 
Sliver  coins  must  go,  and  recommends  a 
Sliver  Stockpile  of  300  to  500  million  ounces. 
WSJ.  6  17/66 — Pres.  Johnson  states  Trea- 
sury to  turn  out  45  million  SUver  Dollars. 

WSJ.  6  25  65 — Quotes  Pres.  Johnson  stat- 
ing that  the  Treasury  tcon'f  turn  out  46  mil- 
lion Silver  Dollars. 

UJ3N  it  WR,  6/14/66 — Pres  Johnson  warned 
that  conUnued  use  of  Silver  In  coins  would 
cause  complete  exhaustion  of  all  SUver 
stocks  by  1067.  (So  we  went  to  Base  Metal 
coinage,  and  It  will  be  all  gone  by  the  end 
of  1967  anyway). 

The  following  quotes  are  from  Wooden 
Nickels  by  Rlckenbacker. 

"US.  Silver  coins  are  legal  tender  all  over 
the  world.  The  photo  Industry  uses  55  Bill- 
lion  ounces  yearly  in  the  production  of  cam- 
era film.  Eastman  Kodak  buys  more  Silver 
every  year  than  is  produced  in  the  US." 

"In  the  lit  6  years  of  the  60*1  the  VS. 
Treasury  supplied  tlie  world  with  1.2  BUUon 
ounces  of  Sliver  which  was  equivalent  to  the 


Total  world  producUon  of  Silver  In  the  en- 
tire 17th  Century.  On  Page  S3  be  covers  the 
fact  tbat  we  used  500  million  oxs.  during 
wwn,  and  lent  our  Allies  another  400  Mil- 
lion OXB..  and  that  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  a  modem  war  would  be  at  least 
300  Million  ozs.  per  year.  (That  means  that 
we  are  now  In  a  position  with  only  650  Mil- 
lion OSS.  left  of  being  able  to  wsge  war  for 
less  than  2  years.)" 

■Silver  is  a  by  product  with  837.  of  pro- 
duction coming  from  the  1  or  3  oa.  per  ton 
along  with  the  Lead,  Zmc,  &  Copper  tbat  is 
mined.  In  1962  there  were  less  than  36 
Mines  producing  250.000  ou,  or  more  of  Sli- 
ver each  year.  In  late  1961  the  OME  an- 
nounced Increased  participation  In  Silver  ex- 
ploration permitjs.  To  date  30  have  been 
Issued,  and  no  Silver  has  been  found.  (One 
possible  exception  to  this,  but  the  SEC  will 
not  accept  the  OMK  Geological  report)." 

The  Treasury  report  on  Silver  due  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1965  was  postponed  until  April  and 
then  Sec'y  Dillon  resigned,  and  the  new 
Sec'y  Mr  Fowler  had  to  present  the  report 
on  the  new  Bese  metal  coins." 

Sliver  has  always  been  a  scarce  metal,  and 
that  is  also  why  it  has  always  been  a  mone- 
tary metal." 

"China  put  an  Embargo  on  Silver  In  1035 
with  the  Death  penalty  for  smuggUng.  and 
In  spite  of  this  in  two  years  exports  soared 
to  over  600  Million  ozs.  (India  put  an  em- 
bargo on  Silver  on  Jan.  8, 1967  with  the  deatb 
penalty  for  violators.)  (It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  without  the  UjS.  Treasury  hold- 
ing prices  down  that  SUver  would  go  MOO 
per  ounce.  This  would  encourage  more  ex- 
ploration than  any  amall  OME  loan  could 
poaslbly  do.  and  the  country  Is  going  to  need 
Silver.  In  the  hlrtory  of  the  world  any  Ume 
that  the  counterfelterB  have  had  at  least  a 
10 'r  edge  they  have  gone  to  coining  counter- 
feiting on  a  mass  production  basis. 

"The  source  for  the  statement  about  coun- 
terfeiting is  from  the  book  "The  Hutory  of 
Blmeialllsm  In  the  United  States",  By  J. 
Laurence  Laughlln.  Ph.  D.  Ass.  Prof,  of  Poht- 
ical  Economy  In  Harvard  University.  Copy- 
righted In  1885.  In  bis  book  Dr.  LsughUn 
traces  the  Panic  of  1837  to  the  counter- 
feiters." 

"Spain  last  year  had  to  go  back  to  making 
their  60  PeseU  E^ecc  out  of  SUver.  as  the 
counterfeiters  had  made  so  many  of  the 
base  metal  pieces  when  tbey  went  to  Base 
Metal  coinage  37  years  ago  for  this  piece. 
the  people  would  not  accept  It  in  trade." 


The  25th  Auurersarr  of  Ike  Jewish  Newi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 


HON. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  GRIPFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  invite  attention  to  the  accomplish - 
ments  and  dedicated  service  of  an  excel- 
lent newspaper  In  my  State  of  Michigan 
which  observes  its  25th  anniversary  to- 
day. I  speak  of  the  Jewish  News,  a 
newspaper  that  commands  wide  respect 
not  only  in  the  Detroit  community, 
where  it  is  published,  but  all  across  the 
coimtry. 

In  large  part,  the  success  of  the  Jewish 
News  can  be  attributed  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  one  man.  Philip  SlomovlLz,  who 
founded  the  newspaper  in  1IM2.  As  the 
result  of  his  efforts  and  leadership,  the 
Jewish  News  has  become  an  example  and 
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standard  of  exceUence  In  the  ne»spaper 
field. 

In  iU  quarter  century  of  publication, 
the  Jfwish  News  has  carved  for  Itself  a 
permanent  niche  In  the  roUcall  of  the 
fourth  estate.  I  beUeve  there  is  good 
reason  to  forecast  that  the  next  25  years 
In  the  Hie  of  the  Jewish  News  wUI  be 
even  more  Impressive  and  gratif  ylng  than 
the  past. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
I  point  to  the  Jewish  News  as  an  out- 
standing symbol  of  American  freedom 
of  expression  and  extend  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  the  beginning  of  its  26th 
year.  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

Air  PoUaiioB 
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I  hope  that  the  Congress  wlU  enact  air 
pollution  legislation  this  year.  We  can- 
not afford  to  leave  our  children  a  legacy 
of  poisonous  gases  and  noxious  chemicals 
In  the  atmosphere. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALIFOSKIA 

IM  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtdav.  March  9,  J9S7 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion today  Is  air  pollution.  We  must 
move  ahead  quickly  In  this  area  or  we 
will  eventually  find  our  own  atmosphere 
uninhabitable. 

Yesterday  I  Introduced  three  bills 
which  will  be  an  ImporUnt  step  toward 
eventually  alleviating  our  serious  air  pol- 
lution problems. 

The  first  bUl,  H.R.  6831.  would  allow 
a  credit  against  Income  tax  equal  to  20 
percent  of  expenditures  for  water  or  air 
pollution  control  facilities.  In  order  to 
receive  credit,  a  statement  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  appropriate  State  or 
Federal  agency  that  such  facility  is  in 
conformity  with  State  and  Federal  air 
and  water  pollution  requirements.  The 
facility  constructed  must  be  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  controlling  pollution  and  not 
for  private  profit. 

The  second  bill.  H.R.  «829.  esUbUshes 
within  2  years  after  its  enactment  a 
system  of  air  regions  with  air  quaUty 
emission  standards  for  each  region. 

The  Secretary  would  then  issue  a  notice 
of  Investigation  to  parties  not  considered 
to  be  conforming  to  the  established  emis- 
sion standards.  If  the  party  involved 
has  not  responded  to  the  Secretary's  re- 
quest within  30  days,  a  public  notice  may 
then  be  made  identifying  the  person  and 
providing  estimates  of  the  severity  of 
pollutants. 

The  bUl  also  allows  a  State  Governor 
to  file  notice  of  Intent  to  estabUsh  State 
emission  standards  within  2  years. 
These  standards  and  accompanying  en- 
forcement prx>cedures  must  then  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government.  If 
a  StaU  does  not  act.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  establish  standards  for 
that  State. 

My  third  bUl.  HJ*.  6830,  would  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  repeal  the  existing 
limit  on  grant  funds  which  may  be  ex- 
pended by  any  one  State.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  12'2  percent.  I  believe  that 
priority  should  Instead  be  given  to  areas 
with  an  urgent  and  pressing  need  for 
funds  to  control  air  pollution. 


Tke  Hifhway  Catback 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or  Nrw  JcascT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdttv.  March  S.  1967 
Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  had  the  privilege  recently  of  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  New  Jersey  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  of  hearing  a  presentation 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Klockner.  the  president 
of  that  organization.  Mr.  Klockner  Is 
from  Mountain  Lake.  NJ..  In  my  con- 
gi'esstonal  dUtrict. 

Hi.s  talk  dealt  with  the  cutback  in 
funds  for  the  Pederal-ald  highway  pro- 
gram, and  the  effect  of  this  cutback  on 
the  construction  Industry.  It  was  an  In- 
teresting and  enlightening  speech,  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
The  speech  follows: 

Thi  Highway  Cutback 
(By  Daniel  Klocltner.  president.  Associated 
Oeoeral  Contractors  of  New  Jersey) 
Olstlagulahed  gueau.  A.O.C.  Members  and 
rrlcnds.  I  want  to  briefly,  but  sincerely, 
tliank  eacii  one  of  you  for  taking  tbe  time 
at  so  early  an  hour  to  dlsruaa  the  Pederal-aid 
highway  cutbacK.  The  seriousness  ot  the 
situation  demands  that  we  taHe  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  present  our  case  and 
Bale  your  consideration  ot.  and  support  for. 
our  position.  Each  one  of  us  from  the  Con- 
struction Industry  is  dependent  on  the 
health  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Program 
for  a  major  part  of  our  business.  Tbe  cut- 
baclc  poses  a  tremendous  problem  for  each 
of  us. 

Our  remarks  will  be  directed  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  from  New  Jersey  for 
the  purpose  of  soUdtlng  aid  foe  a  quick  re- 
peal ol  the  Prealdenual  cutback  order.  We 
bring  you  thu  message  representing  over 
300  highway  and  heavy  construcuon  con- 
tractors, and  the  many  suppUers  of  materials, 
equipment  and  services  who  are  In  Jeopardy 
of  losing  a  substantial  portion  of  thetr 
buslneases- 

Part  of  the  JustincaUon  for  the  cutt»cka 
In  Government  expenditures  Is  lU  anU  In- 
flationary action.  But.  coming  as  they  do 
now.  when  there  Is  a  deflnJte  softening  In 
the  economy  and  highway  construction  coeta 
have  been  dropping  for  the  last  quarter, 
there  U  fear  that  this  deflationary  Impact 
will  have  disastrous  consequences  to  high- 
way construction 

The  other  announced  purpoae  of  the  high- 
way cutback  Is  to  case  the  financial  burden 
of  the  VletNam  war.  The  HI  billion  is  not 
free  money,  but  Highway  Trust  Fund  money 
wtUcb  can  only  !>«  txjrrowed  and  repaid  with 
Interest.  Even  this  is  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  one  which  we  feel  la  Ulegal  and  In  direct 
contravention  of  the  Intent  of  Oongrosa  In 
Its  passage  of  the  1956  Federai-Ald  Highway 
Act  and  the  Highway  Revenue  Act. 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
New  Jersey,  with  a  memt»erahlp  of  150  Con- 
tractors and  suppliers  of  materials,  equip- 
ment and  services  tn  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Joined  by  the  New  Jersey  Asphalt  Pavement 
Association,  feels  that  It  Is  mandatory  mat 


we  demonstrate  our  concern  and  point  out 
the  serlotiB  consequencea  of  the  Highway 
Cutback  announced  by  President  Johnson  on 
November  33.  1966. 

New  Jersey  has  been  lagging  In  Ita  use  of 
Federal-aid  approprlationa  since  the  very  lie- 
glnnlng  of  the  program.  In  tbe  past  three 
years,  the  level  ot  expenditures  haa  been  In- 
creasing to  meet  the  schedule  neceaaary  to 
complete  the  program  on  time  Ui  1(172.  Por 
the  flrst  time  in  its  history  the  New  Jeraey 
State  Highway  Department,  now  a  division 
of  the  Department  of  Trar«portatlon.  ex- 
pected to  award  over  SlOO  million  of  hlghwuy 
construction  projects  this  year  The  cul- 
l>ack  has  trimmed  more  than  %25  million  out 
of  the  program  at  a  time  when  It  U  most 
detrimental  to  the  Construction  Industry. 

Since  last  November  wlien  tbe  cuttsact 
announcement  was  made,  there  haa  lieen 
lltUe  lor  Contractors  <b  bid.  We  are  stUl  in 
the  adjustment  period  while  the  Depart- 
ment attempts  to  arrive  at  the  1987  program 
that  will  make  maximum  use  of  the  funds 
available.  There  have  tjeen  more  complaints 
concerning  the  lack  of  available  construct- 
tlon  projecta  than  ever  before  Contractors 
are  desperate  after  watting  for  ten  years  for 
the  New  Jersey  Highway  Program  to  begin 
to  roU  and  then  have  It  pinched  oft. 

The  Construction  Industry  has  a  great  in- 
vestment Ui  plant,  equipment  and  skUled 
manpower  which  cannot  be  maintained 
without  a  subauntlal  construction  program 
The  marginal  and  small  contractora  are  feel- 
ing the  effects  ot  the  slash  and  they  will  be 
the  early  faulllles.  but  by  no  means  the 
only  ones.  Larger  and  better  Bnanced  con- 
tractors  may  be  In  a  better  position  to 
weather  the  cutljack,  but  It  wUl  have  telling 
effects  on  them  alao. 

Contractors  with  long  term  commitments 
for  plant  and  equipment  are  In  a  bind.  They 
have  purchased  on  the  strength  of  Intent  of 
Congrcas  to  malnUln  a  balanced,  high  level 
program  but  without  contracU  their  prob- 
lems are  Insurmountable.  What  happens 
when  plant  and  equipment  paymenU  cannot 
be  maintained?  It  Is  lost  and  the  inveat- 
ment  In  It  Is  lost.  Even  more  seveiy  Is  the 
loss  of  trained  supervisory  personnel  and 
sklUed  workmen.  It  Ukes  years  to  build  a 
good  organleaUon  and  If  It  U  lost  there  Is 
no  Immediate  recovery. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Asaoctated  General 
Contractors  of  New  Jersey  indicates  that  the 
longer  the  cutback  la  In  force,  coets  wlU  con- 
tinue to  rise  but  bid  prices  wlU  drop  as 
Contractora  scramWe  to  get  work  to  maintain 
their  organizations.  When  this  happens  Uie 
quality  of  construction  Is  Impaired  and  tbe 
Highway  DlvUlon  will  have  difficulty  getting 
projects  completed. 

The  survey  lurther  IndlcHted  that  about 
76",  of  all  highway  construction  eqtupment 
Is  flnanced  and  that  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
cutback  and  the  winter  layoff.  »0%  Is  now 
Idle.  If  within  tlie  next  *  to  6  weeks,  a 
sutwtanllal  portion  of  this  equipment  U  not 
put  to  work.  It  could  be  lost  to  the  Con- 
tractors. 

nnemployment  amongat  New  Jerseys 
skilled  construction  workers  Is  assured  U  the 
cutback  order  stands.  This  could  produce 
considerable  added  drain  on  unemployment 
compenaaUon  funds  at  a  Ume  when  every 
dollar  U  Important,  tjnemployment  com- 
penaatlon  will  help  subetaln  out-of-work 
akllled  construction  craftsmen,  but  It  will 
not  produce  any  aubstanual  goods  or  serv- 
ices In  payment.  This  seems  inflationary— 
to  pay  out  money  without  a  prtjductlon  re- 
ault. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  Contractor  Mem- 
ber of  AO.C.  to  a  New  Jeraey  Assemblyman 
sums  up  the  problem  for  aU  Contractors: 
'Cutbacks  In  the  road  program  cannot  tie 
undertaken  lightly  or  at  political  whim.  The 
President's  action  of  Novemt)er,  19M  deferred 
approximately  »24  million  of  funds  available 
to  New  Jeney  for  blghway  coostructlon,  or 
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a  cut  of  30^<,  and  tlie  proposed  decreftse 
will  even  further  Impede  the  proffresa  of  our 
State  toward  good  roads.  Completion  of  the 
interstate  syatem.  originally  eetlmated  for 
1972  and  now  more  realistically  estimated 
for  1976  WlU  be  further  delayed.  SUtes  may 
have  to  Bubetitute  local  money  to  pay  for 
rood  construction  commitments  when,  in 
fact,  these  monies  have  already  been  paid 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  trust  for  this 
construction. 

The  construction  Industry  is  presently  ex- 
periencing market  weakness  because  of  tight 
money.  The  highway  industry,  as  a  part 
of  the  construction  industry.  Is  experienc- 
ing an  even  softer  market  because  of  the 
recent  appropriation  cutback.  If  the  market 
Lb  further  reduced,  business  failures  will  suh- 
stantlally  Increase.  Because  the  road  con- 
sUucUon  deferred  Is  ultlmataly  necessary. 
the  program  will  undergo  an  UDd\ie,  unneces- 
sary and  sudden  expansion.  Competition 
will  be  restricted  to  companies  surviving  the 
cutbacks  and  their  capacities  will  be  di- 
minished. Coau  will  vastly  rise  outstripping 
even  the  present  3  percent  inflationary 
increases. 

Appropriation  cutbacks  will  also  cauae 
-  widespread  industry  unemployment.  The 
Nation's  economy  will  feel  even  greater  Infla- 
tionary pressures  when  this  skilled  and  un- 
skilled work  force  is  no  longer  productive 
and  must  be  supported  by  the  Oovemment 
welfare  and  unemployment  programs. 

The  suppliers  of  materials,  equipment  and 
lervlces  to  the  highway  construction  Indus- 
iry  are  also  experiencing  the  economic  effect* 
of  the  reduction  in  Federal-aid  appropria- 
tions to  New  Jersey.  Although  they  may  not 
be  as  severe  in  the  immediate  future,  the 
long  term  effect  is  detrimental.  The  indus- 
try cannot  be  its  most  etHcient  in  a  climate 
of  Bpc«d-up  and  slow  down. 

Raprwcnutlve  William  C.  Cramer  (R-Fla.i 
In  a  q>eech  on  the  floor  of  the  Bouse  of 
RcprMttntativee  on  February  6,  1967,  named 
New  Jersey  as  one  of  the  States  severely  hurt 
by  the  failure  to  obligate  all  of  its  fiscal  1966 
funds  during  that  fiscal  year  because  these 
funds  ore  now  froten.  In  Table  2  of  Informa- 
tion supporting  his  speech.  Congressman 
Cramer  indicates  that  New  Jersey  could  have 
available  over  WOO  million  during  fiscal  year 
1967  bowever  tbe  amount  frosen  by  the 
Administration  amounts  to  almost  1130  mil. 
lion  or  69.8%.  The  limits  applied  by  the 
President  will  reduce  the  amount  available 
for  obligation  during  fiscal  1967  by  over  (48 
million  to  about  180.3  million  or  a  decrease 
of  37.5'^.  New  Jersey  with  the  highest  con- 
centration of  traffic  on  its  highways  of  any 
State  in  the  Nation  cannot  afford  any  kind 
of  decrease  In  funds  or  the  highways  that 
are  tbe  result. 

From  the  safety  standpoint  alone,  the  cut- 
back Is  unjustified.  Nationally,  the  Inter- 
state System  will  save  6.000  lives  per  year 
when  completed.  In  the  Oarden  State  our 
highway  fatalities  now  stand  at  100  per 
month  and  are  Increasing.  Completion  of 
the  Interstate  and  other  modem,  safety  engi- 
neered highways  will  reduce  this  by  better 
than  30'v .  How  can  this  waste  of  human  life 
be  Justified  under  any  circumstances.  With 
higher  traffic  volumes  In  the  coming  years 
the  number  of  fatalities  Is  bound  to  Increase 
even  though  ratio  of  3.5  per  100  million 
vehicle  miles  may  remain  constant. 

Per  capita,  per  vehicle,  or  by  any  other 
reasonable  measurement,  spending  in  New 
Jersey  is  tbe  lowest  In  the  Nation.  We  do 
not  have  the  adequate  highways  we  need 
and  apparently  we  are  not  going  to  get  them. 
No  better  examples  of  automotive  strangu- 
lation can  be  found  than  on  Route  22. 
Routes  1  and  9.  Route  46.  Route  17.  Admiral 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Routes  38  and  70.  Even 
though  frequently  they  run  at  capacity 
thanks  for  our  toll  roads.  Without  them 
we  would  be  dead.  The  economics  of  in- 
adequate  hl^waya  la  atrocious  in   lose  of 


business:  tbe  Increasing  ocvt  of  moving  goods 
and  supplying  aervices  In  ^nd  through  Nev 
Jersey;  and  the  wasted  time  and  nu>ncy  in 
delays  In  highway  travel.  To  continue  to 
grow,  we  must  continue  to  Improve  our 
highways. 

It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the 
name  for  our  Federal-aid  highway  network 
la  the  Federal  Interstate  and  Defeiue  High- 
way System.  Has  the  cutback  made  our 
Interstate  Highways  any  lass  valuable  mili- 
tarily or  less  vital  loglstlcaly.  It  is  as  essen- 
tial to  get  raw  materials  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  finished  products  to  the  fight- 
ing men.  It  is  Important  to  give  them  tbe 
best  weapons  with  which  to  fi^t.  With 
Industry  moving  out  along  modem  high- 
ways, it  la  necessary  to  provide  the  road 
network  to  move  mUtlary  material  to  air. 
fields  and  seaports.  Our  highways  are  more 
ImporUnt  to  the  Viet  Nam  War  as  the  Corp. 
of  Engineers  dams  on  the  Arkansas  River 
or  the  reclamation  projects  In  the  west. 

The  New  Jersey  blghway  construction  In- 
d  ustry  can  not  u  nderstand  the  25  ^  cut- 
back In  the  Federal-aid  blghway.  program 
without  corresponding  cuts  elaewhere.  VS. 
Army  Corp.  of  Engineer  projecta  were  cut 
only  4"^  to  5'^-  The  Great  Society  pro- 
grams went  virtually  untouched.  As  has 
been  claimed.  Is  this  really  a  subterfuge  to 
avoid  the  Intent  of  Oongreaa  and  use  money 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  General 
Fund  expenditures?  We  urge  you  of  the 
New  Jeraey  delegation  to  l»e  vigilant  and 
protect  the  Trust  Fund  money. 

In  summary,  the  highway  construction 
contrRct<tf^  and  the  suppliers  of.  services 
and  materials  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
are  suffering  severely  from  the  •l.l  billion 
Federal-aid  highway  cutback.  It  will  be 
disastrous  to  many  smaller  and  marginal 
contractora  who  will  face  bankruptcy.  Con- 
ditions are  bad  now  but  as  long  as  the  cut- 
back continues  they  wlU  get  progreaslvely 
worse.  The  end  of  1067  and  early  1968  will 
be  terrible.  New  Jersey  needs  new  highways 
for  continued  growth  and  perhaps  they  pro- 
vide the  only  means  for  economic  survival 
and  a  halt  to  highway  carnage. 

The  Associated  General  Contractor*  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  New  Jeraey  Asphalt 
Pavement  Association  urges  you  to  take  ac- 
tion In  our  behalf.  Our  smrlval.  the  sur- 
vival of  our  employees  and  others  with  whom 
we  do  buatnesa  is  dependent  on  it  Thank 
you- 


Early  Appropriationt  for  Fedcrkl  Edac*- 
tioBal  ProfraBf 


new  school  ct  college  year:  and  that  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Bepresenutlvea  and  the  Senate  are  hereby 
Instructed  to  report  to  their  respective 
bodies  a  Mil  or  bills,  appropriating  funds 
for  educational  assistance  programs,  not 
later  than  May  1  of  the  year  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

I  know  from  the  school  administrators 
In  my  district  and  the  State  of  California 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  frustration  over  the  Federal 
educational  aid  program.  School  dis- 
tricts depending  on  a  certain  amount  of 
Federal  fimds  must  arrest  their  budget 
and  planning  process  in  order  to  wait  and 
see  how  much  money  the  Congress  appro- 
priates for  education.  I  believe  that  we 
In  the  Congress  could  eliminate  a  great 
-deal  of  uncertainty  by  making  an  early 
appropriation  of  funds  for  educational 
proerams.  This  will  give  local  and  State 
educational  administrators  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  effectively  plan  a  budget  for  a 
coming  school  year. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  cAL.rroBNt* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVK3 

Thursday.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  TXJNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  House  Conctirrcnt 
Resolution  271  to  provide  for  early  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  educational 
programs.  The  text  of  the  resolution  is 
as  follows: 

Be  it  resolvfd  by  tht  House  oj  Repreaenta- 
f  ii'SJi  (the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress recogmzea  that  late  appropriations  of 
funds  for  Federal  educational  programs 
create  a  severe  and  growing  burden  upon 
State  and  local  school  systems  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  Inhibit  ade- 
quate planning  foe  the  wise  and  effective  use 
of  such  funds;  that  in  order  to  overcome 
these  dlfDculUes  educational  oOlcials  must 
have  noUce  of  the  avaUahillty  of  Federal 
funds  well  In  advance  of  the  beglnnlnff  of  a 


The  lOOtk  ABBiT«rMr7  of  Oftce  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CiU.IFORNU 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  HEPBKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1967 

Mr,  HAWKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marka  the  100th  anniversary  pf  the 
establishment  of  the  VS.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. At  the  time  the  Office  was  estab- 
lished— 84  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
ConMltutlon  and  foUowlng  the  Civil 
War — the  Nation  was  well  committed  to 
the  principle  that  universal  education 
was  Inseparable  from  universal  freedom. 
Under  the  leadership  of  such  educators 
as  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  the 
friends  of  education  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  encouraged  to  urge  the  Congress 
for  recognition  and  leadership  at  a  Fed- 
eral level. 

On  March  2,  18«7.  the  act  to  estab- 
Ush a  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
was  signed  Into  law  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  Henry  Barnard  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  the  flrst  Commls- 
aidner  of  Education,  As  prescribed  by 
the  bill,  the  flrst  Commissioner  assumed 
office  at  an  annual  salary  of  M.OOO  with 
a  stall  of  three  clerks  under  the  aegU  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bar- 
nard's administration,  which  lasted  only 
3  years,  nevertheless  set  a  high  level  of 
purpose  and  performance  for  the  new 
Office  of  EducaUoo  for  the  100  years  that 
have  followed. 

While  the  word  "education"  Itself  is 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  Consti- 
tution, there  Is  no  doubt  that  education 
was  very  much  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers  and  others  who 
followed.  Statesmen  and  educators 
agreed  with  Montesquieu  that — 

It  Is  in  a  republican  govenunent  tbat  the 
w'bole  power  of  education  la  required. 


A  lift! 

But  merely  to  »«ree  was  not  enough. 
Representative  James  A.  Oarfleld.  later 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  sponsor 
of  the  educaUon  bill,  acknowledged  the 
well-understood  idea  that — 

Our  »y«tem  ot  government  li  ba»e<l  upon 
the  Ultelllgence  of  the  people. 

He  pointed  to  the  high  rate  of  lUlter- 
acy  as  shown  in  the  1860  census,  includ- 
ing the  Amerlcan-bom.  and  to  the  "one- 
third  of  a  mUllon  immigrants  who  enter 
our  country  annually."  most  of  whom 
were  uneducated.  The  Illiteracy  problem 
■•has  been  swelled  by  the  4  million  slaves 
admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  event  of 
the  CivU  War."  he  said. 

"We  must  pour  upon  them  all  the  light 
of  our  public  schools"  or  the  alternative 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  Nation.  He 
urged  the  Congress,  by  passage  of  the 
bill  "to  foster  and  strengthen  those  edu- 
cational agencies  which  alone  can  siileld 
the  coming  generations  from  ignoraiice 
and  vice,  and  make  it  the  impregnable 
bulwark  of  liberty  and  law." 

Commissioner  Barnard's  first  report  to 
Congress  the  following  year  bore  out 
many  of  these  fears  and  misgivings.  He 
found  that  the  elemenUry  schools  In  the 
North  had  suSered  during  the  ClvU  War, 
while  those  in  the  South  were  demoral- 
ized Many  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation had  closed  their  doors  or  operated 
Intermittently  during  the  war.  The  new 
weat  needed  help  in  shaping  Its  school 
system. 

As  to  his  task  of  gathering  information 
and  statistics  on  education,  he  reported: 
No  two  »«t.e»  or  cities  .  IBclude  the  same 
parttculan  ...  or  are  eo  Incomplete  ...  or 
omit  eo  many  vital  points  In  the  conditions 
ot  the  schools  ...  as  to  render  the  report 
almost  meaningless. 

He  added: 

Nearly  one-haU  of  the  SUtes  have  no  em- 
clent  system  of  public  schools  m  operation. 

And — 

Tfo  suBUdent   number  of  good  private  or 
denomlnaUonal  schools  exist 
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Obviously  there  was  much  to  be  done. 
While  the  new  Office  of  Education  had 
no  power  other  than  the  authority  to 
gather  and  disseminate  Information  on 
education,  the  Impetus  of  Federal  inter- 
est and  presence  gave  encouragement  to 
those  who  sought  better  schools.  This 
was  especially  true  as  it  concerned  use 
of  the  vast  public  lands  that  had  been 
granted  to  the  local  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  supporting 
education  prior  to  the  Ci^-U  War.  These 
lands,  which  eventually  comprised  a  to- 
Ul  of  some  175  million  acres,  were  ear- 
marked almost  exclusively  for  educatien 
purposes.  Including  the  land-grant  col- 
leges established  under  the  Morrill  Acts 
of  18«2  and  1890.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion served  as  a  reporting  agency  to  the 
Congress  on  the  development  and  usage 
of  these  lands  to  see  that  the  aim  of  the 
donations  was  tieing  carried  out. 

Another  important  step  toward  popular 
education  was  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Act  of  1817  which  brought  vxwa- 
tlonal  education  Into  the  secondary 
acliools.  The  OfBce  of  Education  was 
later  to  be  given  responslbiUty  for  ad- 
ministering the  (imda  of  this  program. 


np  until  1917.  the  Office  of  Education 
remained  a  small  agency  operating  on  a 
slender  budget  and  continued  to  devote 
its  energies  and  talents  to  Its  prescribed 
responslblUtles.     The    entrance    of    the 
United  States  into  World  War  I  brought 
about  irrevocable  changes  throughout  all 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  the  OlBce 
for  the  first  time  became  involved  In 
matters  concerning  the  whole  national 
emergency.     Most  of  its  wartime  acUv- 
Itles  concerned  its  role  as  the  oCBclal  con- 
Uct  between  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and   the  education   community,    repre- 
senting the  needs  and  requirements  of 
one  to  the  other.     In  the  First  World 
War,  as  in  World  War  n,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam,  the  giant  problems  of  training 
and  manpower  for  mobilization  needs 
required  the  closest  cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  the  Federal  Government, 
In  the  great  depression  of  the  thirties, 
the  OfBce  became  an  integral  part  of  a 
number  of  emergency  measures  of  na- 
natlonal  urgency.     It  was  called  upon  to 
participate  in  tlie  educational  program 
of    the    Civilian    Conservation    Corps — 
CCC's,  a  college  student  aid  section  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration—FERA,    the    Works    Progress 
Administration— WPA,  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration— NYA. 

In  1939.  the  Office  acquired  a  new 
parent  agency,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency— PSA — and  was  removed  from 
the  Department  of  Interior, 

For  all  the  farflung  educational  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the 
major  role  of  the  Office  continued  to  be 
one  of  planning,  advising,  and  coordina- 
tion of  programs  which  involved  the  edu- 
cation community  At  one  point  It  was 
estimated  that  the  Office  controlled  only 
about  1  percent  ot  all  Federal  education 
activities.  In  1953,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  became  the  VS.  Department  of 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare. 

A  second  major  milestone  of  change 
for  the  Office  came  about  with  the  Fed- 
eral decision  in  the  1950's  to  enter  the 
so-called  space  race.  Federal  involve- 
ment led  to  the  passage  of  the  first  bil- 
lion-dollar education  program,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act — NDEA — 
of  1958.  Although  primarily  under  the 
guidance  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, NDEA  presaged  the  vast  legis- 
lative programs  of  the  1960's  that  were 
to  follow. 

The  measures  of  the  19«0a,  too  cur- 
rent and  well  known  to  need  elaboration 
here,  include  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cillUes  Act  of  1983,  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  the  ElemenUry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  L*st 
year,  additional  legislation  included  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966  and 
amendments  to  the  1965  programs. 
Since  passage  of  the  giant  1965  legisla- 
tion, the  Federal  Oovemment  iias  under- 
written the  State  programs  in  the 
amount  of  some  fT.3  billion. 

How  can  one  sum  up  all  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  100  years  since  the  Office 
of  Education  was  esUblished?  That  the 
goal  of  imlversal  education  has  been 
brought  close  to  achievement — from  ele- 
mentary school  through  college — would 
have  delighted  our  early  statesmen  and 
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educators.  They  would  find  education 
Involvement,  and  sometimes  leadership, 
crosses  ail  levels  of  State.  Federal,  and 
local  government  They  would  know 
that  we.  too.  find  common  cause  with 
Montesquieu  that — 

It  Is  In  a  republican  government  that  the 
whole  power  of  education  Is  required. 


March  9,  1967 
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The  Pablk's  Bif  Ckaace  far  Better  TV 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOiqi  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  March  7.  1967 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  1 
wish  to  include  a  nne  editorial  written 
by  John  Horn,  a  well-known  columnUt 
with  the  Rockland  Independent,  that  ap- 
peared In  that  newspaper  on  Thursday. 
March  2.  1967.  Mr.  Horn  waa  formerly 
with  the  Herald -Tribune  and  u  conaid- 
ered  one  of  the  foremost  TV  writers  in 
the  country.  1  have  been  concerned  with 
the  educational  aspects  of  our  TV  indus- 
try and  thought  that  this  penetrating 
article  might  be  of  interest  to  Senator 
Warr«m  G.  Macnusoh  and  his  forthcom- 
ing hearings  later  this  month. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  future  of  tele- 
vision in  this  country  can  be  directed 
more  toward  objectives  of  educating  the 
people  and  other  constructive  goals 
rather  than  perpetuating  the  mode  that 
seems  more  oriented  toflftard  sensation- 
alism, crime,  and  brutality. 
The  editorial  follows : 
Th»  PuBUC'a  BIO  C«ANCK  ro«  Bema  TV 

(By  John  Horn) 
The  fltf  ul  debate  over  televUion  spaclflcallf 
educational  televKtoo.  lince  last  summer  haa 
been  petty,  parochial  and  wan. 

Pred  W.  Friendly,  whoee  vision  la  greater 
than  thU  grasp  of  detail,  provided  the  initial 
and  the  most  excitement  by  propoalng  to 
■hoot  a  Bird  Into  the  sky.'  a  domesUc  com- 
munlcatlons-aateUlte  which  would  save  the 
COTnmerclal  networks  so  much  trftMonlttal 
money  that  a  noncommercial  network  could 
be  founded  and  financed  thereby.  He  had 
the  backing  of  the  Pord  Foundation. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  came  along  bait  a  year  later  and 
( 1 1  dashed  cold  water  on  the  Friendly  non- 
commercial network  scheme.  (3)  outlined  lu 
own  scheme  of  providing  adequate  funding 
ot  local  and  regional  educational  televlalon— 
a  great  need  that  Friendly  oversighted— 
primarily  by  a  new  Ux  on  television  seU.  and 
<3)  in  effect  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  cham- 
pions of  the  status  quo. 

The  truth  of  the  last  sUtement  is  under- 
scored in  an  endpaper  by  Byman  H.  Ooldln, 
the  Carnegie  Gommiaslon's  executive  secre- 
tary. In  the  Bantam  Book  of  the  coounia- 
Blon's  report.  "Public  Television." 

"Whatever  its  aaplratlon  and  whatever  may 
tn  the  end  be  lU  accompliahmenta,"  Dr. 
Ooldln  wrote,  "educational  televlalon  exUU 
and  will  continue  to  exist  In  community  with 
a  commercial  system  that  has  most  of  the 
funds,  most  of  the  resources,  and  moat  of  the 
viewers. 

"That  framework  need  not  be  restrictive — 
indeed,  within  such  a  framework,  educational 
televLsiOD.  properly  financed  and  properly  di- 
rected, can  find  its  greatest  opportunities." 


Not  so.  Dr.  OoIdln'B  framewwk  i«  re- 
etrlcuve. 

What  is  missing  is  an  overview  of  televl- 
glon — both  commercial  and  non-commer- 
cial— and  participation  In  what  I  hope  wlU 
escalate  into  a  Oreat  DebaU.  The  argument 
of  public  policy  and  private  profits  ahould 
be  reasoned  and  discussed  by  not  only  educa- 
tional-television forces  but  by  the  com- 
mercial-television Interests  and  the  general 
public,  with  Ita  scattered  pressure  groups. 

Among  these  are  the  PTA,  latx}r  unions. 

publiahera    of    newspapers,    maguzlnes    and 

books,  the  unlTersltlee.  the  intellectxial  and 

art   communltlea,    the   moral   and    reUglous 

leadera  of  the  nation,  the  film  Industry,  the 

people  of  the  theater  and  unaffiliated  per- 

slona  who  would  like  a  television  choice  more 

r«al  and  meaningful  than  one  Ught-entcr- 

tainment  program  over  another. 

For  the  Issue  iMlng  burled  under  a  welter 

T      of  Irrelevant  detaU  U  too  great  to  be  dls- 

'       cussed      by     educational- tele  vision      people 

alone. 

It  is.  simply,  whether  the  American  people 
will  have  a  second  chance  for  real  public 
»ervlce  from  television. 

Tot  10  years,  or  from  about  the  time  Bd 
Sullivan  began  bis  variety  ahow,  America 
^>^^  had  a  television  predominantly  commer- 
cial. The  public  airwaves  were  licensed  to 
private  parties  who  promised  to  broadcast 
In  the  public  Interest,  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity. "We  have  in  mind  the  concepUon  of 
a  greet  service  which  wiU  benefit  our  social 
and  economic  life,  and  the  national  ideals  of 
our  people,"  said  Oen.  David  Sarnoff. 

What  we  have  got  on  our  TV  screens  for 
the  most  part  Is  dreary,  demeaning  twaddle — 
foolish  sltuaUon  comedies,  cblldlah  comic - 
strip  adventuree,  tired  westerns  and  spy 
storlea.  old  movies.  The  average  night  of  so- 
called  entertalimient  on  the  three  commer- 
clBi  network*— their  prime  time  is  prepon- 
derantly light  entertainment — is  so  absurd 
as  to  make  a  Btrong  man  weep.  Or  Homer. 
Shakespeare,  Mark  Twain.  To  paraphrase 
Wadswortb: 
-Milton  1   thou  should'st   be  living  at  this 

hour: 
American  televlaion  bath  need  of  thee;  ahe 

is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters." 

A  more  modem  writer,  David  Karp.  who 
has  written  many  fine  dramas  in  TV's  dis* 
tant  past,  has  nut-aheUed  tbe  thrust  of 
commercial  televlalon.  "TV  shows  are  not 
supposed  to  be  good,"  he  said.  "They  are 
supposed  to  make  money." 

And  money  the  networks  have  made.  "In 
1906,"  Dr.  Ooldln  reports,  "network  televi- 
sion billings  were  »33a  million  for  ABC.  $497 
million  for  CBS,  and  Mao  million  for  NBC. 
In  the  same  year  advertising  revenues  for 
Life,  Time  and  txx>k  combined  were  9323 
million." 

Last  year,  for  Instance.  CBS  earnings  and 
sales  rooe  to  new  highs:  net  Income  of  •M,- 
116.S40  on  sales  of  t614,S33.fl2l. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  aflluence  of  com- 
mercial televlaion  is  the  underprivileged 
itUtus  of  educational  television,  subsisting 
principally  on  handouts  from  private  and 
government  sources.  "Commercial  televl- 
6ion  operates  at  a  level  m  excess  of  $3  bil- 
lion a  year" — Dr.  Ooldin  again — "educational 
television  at  about  3  per  cent  of  that 
amount." 

This  is  the  large  picture  of  American  tele- 
vlalon: tbe  enormous  disparity  t>etween  tbe 
private  wealth  being  massively  funneled  out 
of  commercial -television  use  of  the  public 
rtirwaves,  and  the  poverty  of  educational 
television,  to  which  only  a  tiny  ttickle  of 
private  funds  return. 

Comparison  of  programs  is  unfair:  the 
drivel  la  supported  by  millions;  greater  alms. 
like  elephants,  get  peanuts. 

Cut  through  tbe  details  of  tbe  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  Carnegie  Commiaslon  plans. 
The  great  need,  partlaUy  stiggested  by  both. 


la  twofold:  (1)  a  national  Doa-commerclal 
netwoi^  which  would  provkie  an  alternate 
service  to  the  commercial  webs,  and  (3) 
solid  financing  of  educational  televlalon  on 
the  local,  regional  and  network  levels. 

Tlie  money  should  not  come  from  a  tax  on 
seta,  which  would  be  passed  along  to  the 
public. 

It  can  only  come  from  the  present  source 
of  great  wealth  in  television:  the  commer- 
cial operators  and  the  advertisers.  One  Car- 
negie commiasloner.  Joaeph  H.  McConnell. 
so  suggested.    He's  a  former  NBC  president. 

But  no  one  ia  going  to  discover  the  EI 
Dorado  under  his  nose  If  the  Inquiry  Into 
educational  television  doesn't  broaden  Uito 
a  review   of  all   American   television. 

This  ia  the  time  for  re-evaluatlon  of  na- 
tional goals  in  television.  Is  what  we  have 
tbe  best  Americans  can  do7 

Tou  might  let  your  views  be  Icnown  to 
Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson.  who  will  be  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  awful  state  of  televlaion 
m  late  March  or  early  April. 


programs  designed  to  meet  tboae  educational 

needs. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  efiacts  this 
Important  piece  of  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible. 


New  Vbtai  for  Maisc  Vokatecr 


Bitinfaal  Anerican  E^ncatioB 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CAUFOSHl* 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPHESENTATIVSS 

Thurtdav.  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  Intro- 
duced legislation  yesterday— H.R.  6828 — 
to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  In  order  to  pro- 
vide asslftance  to  local  educational 
agencies  In  establishing  bilingual  Ameri- 
can educaUon  programs,  and  to  provide 
certain  other  assistance  to  promote  such 
programs. 

There  are  over  1.500.000  Mexican- 
Americans  in  California.  Their  medium 
income  averages  Just  below  H.OOO  per 
year.  Mexican-Americans  lag  aerlously 
behind  tbe  majority  of  Americans  In  ed- 
ucation, lobs,  and  Income.  They  have 
been  displaced  from  their  farming  and 
laboring  occupations  of  the  past  and 
are  among  the  hardcore  unemployed  in 
many  areas.  They  are  not  adequately 
prepared,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
to  move  Into  new  employment  occupa- 
tions. Automation  and  technological 
change  is  having  a  particularly  severe 
effect  on  our  Mexican-Americans.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  over  half  of  our  Mexi- 
can-Americans have  not  gone  beyond  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  most  promising  method  of  insur- 
ing the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
the  Mexican-American  is  adequate  edu- 
cation. With  education  comes  the  hope 
of  new  and  better  opportunities  for  self- 
Improvement.  I  offer  this  legislation  in 
tbe  hope  that  It  wUl  hasten  the  day  when 
all  Americans  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  help  themselves. 

The  declaration  of  policy  of  this  bill 
is  as  follows: 

In  recognlUon  of  the  speclsl  educational 
ne«ds  ot  tbe  large  numben  of  atudenu  In 
th  Unlt«d  State*  whoee  mother  tongue  ti 
Spanlah  and  to  whom  Engllab  Is  a  foreign 
tongue,  Congress  hereby  declarei  It  to  be 
tbe  policy  of  tbe  United  State*  to  provide 
financial  aaslatance  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  new  and 
imaginative  elementary  and  secondary  ichool 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  MAim 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPItKSENTATnrSS 

Thurxias,  March  9,  1967 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Nation's  &ne  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Portland,  Maine,  Sunday  Telegram  on 
January  29,  1967,  published  an  article 
about  Mrs.  Alta  C.  Haynes.  of  Auburn. 
Maine. 

The  Telegram  article  told  of  Mrs. 
Haynes'  experiences  as  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer. Mrs.  Haynes  is  now  6S  years  of  age 
and  could  be  comfortably  retired,  should 
she  so  choose.  Instead,  she  Is  busUy  em- 
ployed working  with  severely  retarded 
young  adults  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Throughout  our  Nation  people  of  all 
ages,  serving  as  VISTA  volunteers,  are 
devoting  their  efforts  and  skills  to  help- 
ing others  who  are  handicapped  and 
otherwise  disadvantaged.  VISTA  volun- 
teers are  making  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  our  society.  Their  efforts  will 
aid  many  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  rise 
above  Ignorance  and  poverty,  helpless- 
ness, and  hopelessness. 

I  was  very  proud  to  read  of  Mrs. 
Haynes'  activities  as  a  volimteer.  In- 
deed. I  am  proud  of  all  the  people  who, 
motivated  by  compassion  for  their  fellow 
man,  have  dedicated  a  portion  of  their 
lives  to  service  to  humanity  through 
•VISTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  believing  that  my  col- 
leagues win  be  Interested  to  read  the 
brief  article  describing  Mrs.  Haynes'  ac- 
tivities. I  insert  It  in  the  lUcoiu)  ot  these 
proceedings: 

I  From  Portland   (Maine)   Sunday  Telegram. 

Jan.  3S.  19871 

New   VUTAS  roa  MAim   VOLtnrrzEa 

San  PaAircnco.  Calif. — Pot  moat  of  us. 
tying  our  shoes  Is  not  of  much  importance 
But  for  34  severely  retarded  young  adulu. 
tying  their  own  shoes  or  packing  a  boa  suc- 
cessfully Is  a  major  accomplishment.  Help- 
ing them  learn  such  skills  la  a  68-year-old 
Auburn.  Maine,  woman  serving  her  second 
year  as  a  volunt««r  with  VISTA  (Volunteers 
In  Service  To  America) . 

Mrs.  AlU  G.  Haynes  worked  at  Spencer 
State  Hospital.  Spencer.  W.  Va.,  during  her 
first  year  with  VISTA.  Ther»  she  lnnut«d 
guidance  forms  to  be  used  In  follow-up  coun- 
seling sft«r  the  paUenta  had  left  the  hospital . 
conducted  a  class  for  psUenta  and  set  up  a 
"pelienta'  store"  with  donated  clothes. 

Last  September,  Mrs.  Haynes  began  super- 
vising a  workahop  at  the  Aid  to  Retarded 
ChUdren  Center  here.  The  Center  souclu 
oontracta  from  corporations  for  such  manual 
work  as  the  trainees  are  able  to  parfcnn. 
Trainees,  pleased  to  have  jotjs.  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  work  they  pndtice. 
Thus  their  wages  are  more  psychologically 
rewarding  than  floancially. 

Tbe  trainees  are  trom  19  to  97  yeara  old. 
and  vary  in  ability.    One  or  two  can  read 
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a  uule.  bat  aoaie  emnt  perforaa  even  u  am«U 
a  taak  as  tylog  tboea. 

Odc  of  their  )otM  was  MiHnhllng  and  pack- 
ing dental  equipment.  Hartng  been  married 
to  a  Lewlston  d«ntl>t — the  late  Dr.  Darld  C. 
Haynen — more  than  40  years.  Mra.  BaTnea  en- 
joyed explaining  the  uae  at  the  different  ioola 
to  the  tralneea. 

rot  thu  volunteer,  tb*  workahop  ia  e  train- 
ing experience  too-  -Every  day  U  In-service 
training."  she  says.  "Every  day  X  leam 
something  new." 

Most  of  the  trainees  In  Mrs-  Haynes"  work- 
able' live  with  their  own  famlUai  or  In  foster 
homes.  Douglas  Anderson,  director  of  the 
Adult  Training  Center,  explains :  "If  it 
weren't  for  the  workshop  program,  most 
would  be  m  institutions.  The  families 
couldn't  care  tor  them  on  a  a4-hour  basis. 
At  any  time,  we  have  enough  applications  to 
nu  two  more  workRhopi." 

Eight  of  the  trainees  who  can't  get  Into  the 
workshop  attend  a  four-hour  recreatlcn  pro- 
gram from  3:90  to  7:30  pjm.  during  the  week. 
The  program  was  founded  by  a  volunteer 
and  was  in  danger  ol  ending  when  she  cacn- 
pleled  service.  Mrs  Haynes  conducted  U  In 
addition  to  her  regular  activities  In  the  work- 
shop and  an  afternoon  recreation  program, 
until  the  VT3TA  replacement  arrived. 

Mrs.  Haynes  lives  In  downtown  San  Prsh- 
cLsco  with  another  volunteer  wbo  also  works 
at  the  Center.  As  a  volunteer  she  gets  a 
mlQlmal  living  allowance  and  medical  and 
dental  care.  At  the  completion  of  her  aerv- 
Ice.  she  will  be  given  a  atlpend  of  960  for 
each  month  she  baa  served. 

Before  VISTA  w»8  formed.  Mn.  Baynes  and 
ber  husband  had  conaldered  Joining  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  found  the  lan^uace  requirement 
a  barrier.  Shortly  after  her  husband's  death, 
she  learned  of  VISTA  and  enlisted. 


NatioBal  H*iuia(  CotSenact  Sapporta 
Prcsideal'i  Pr*fras 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 

or  oxmou 

ZN  THE  HOOSS  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdaj/.  March  9.  1967 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  Is  a  nonprofit 
naUoTuU  citizens  organization  formed  In 
1931  for  the  support  of  housing.  urtMUi 
renewal,  and  allied  prosrams.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  Its  legislative  policy 
committee,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  supporting  enactment  of 
President  Johnson's  fair  housing  pro- 
posals. I  have  peirnisslon  to  Insert  into 
the  Rkcou  the  text  of  NHC's  legislative 
policy  committee's  endorsement: 

1.  Throughout  Its  entire  life  the  National 
Bousing  Conference  has  been  committed  to 
equal  opportunity  for  an  American  families 
to  secure  good  bousing  in  good  neighbor- 
hoods. It  again  reafflrms  this  position. 
While  recognizing  the  slow  but  slgnillcant 
progress  that  bss  been  achieved  in  recent 
years,  it  deplores  the  fact  that  this  oppor- 
tunity ts  aUll  dflded  to  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  throughout  every  secUoa  of 
the  land  because  of  their  race,  color,  creed  or 
national  origin,  or  because  of  the  myths 
which  exlet  as  to  their  desire,  or  ability  to 
pay  for  and  maintain  good  tKxnea.  To  orer- 
oome  this  denial  of  opportunity  and  to  dls- 
slpau  these  myths  are  great  chaUengee 
facing  the  Nation. 

a.  The  Natiotukl  Housing  Coatttmacm  has 
long  rai^Mrtad  the  principle  of  a  oonpeti- 
tlve  houalng  market  opes  to  free  bargaining 


by  all  American  families  without  regard  to 
racial  or  ethnic  background.  Many  locali- 
ties have  been  limited  in  achieving  this  ob- 
jective, however,  because  of  the  lack  of  sde- 
quate  supplies  of  low  and  moderate-cost 
living  accommodations  and  the  congestion  of 
many  minority  group  families  In  limited  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  To  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  housing.  It  Is  neceaeary  to 
raise  production  to  a  minimum  of  8.5  mil- 
lion dwelling  units  per  year. 

a.  We  applaud  the  past  actloni  taken  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  steps  in  the  direction  of  providing 
an  equal  opportunity  for  housing.  We  urge 
the  AdmlnlstraUon  to  tajie  all  necessary  ad- 
ditional actions  to  achieve  this  objective. 
As  a  further  necessary  step  In  meeting  ihla 
critically  growing  problenl.  the  NHC  sp- 
provee  and  supports  the  President  s  message 
recommending  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  a  fair  housing  low  in  1M7.  We  rec- 
ommend and  urge  that  the  Congress  adopt 
and  incorporate  the  President's  recommend- 
ations In  the  enactment  of  a  Civil  BighU 
Act  of  1967. 


A  Message  From  a  Letter  Carrier'!  Wife 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MUTNCSOYA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaKSEWTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  there  came  to  my  office  a  note  from  a 
letter  carrier's  wife  which  so  poignantly 
described  the  hardships  and  heartaches 
of  her  family's  life  that  I  want  to  share  It 
with  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Ethler's  let- 
ter eloquently  portrays  not  only  the 
financial  straits  of  her  family  but  that  of 
too  many  other  postal  workers"  families. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  Mrs. 
Ethler's  letter  and  later  In  the  session  act 
to  provide  a  more  adequate  Income  for 
postal  workers  so  that  they  and  their 
families  can  live  in  decency  and  In 
dignity. 
Mrs.  Ethler's  letter  follows: 
Dua  Ma.  KAsm :  I  imagine  that  every  year 
about  ttiii  time  you  and  every  other  repre- 
sentative receive  many  letters  from  many 
letter  cairien  wives  asking  for  a  pay  raise 
for  their  huabands  and  each  year  Congress 
passes  a  bill  granting  them  and  all  other 
postsJ  and  federal  employee*  a  three  or  four 
percent  increase  which  nets  a  letter  oarrler 
about  two  dollars  s  week  more.  So  everyone 
is  satisfied  untU  next  year.  Please  don*t  mls- 
imderstand  me.  Mr.  Karth.  We  are  thankful 
for  even  that  two  dollars,  but  I  would  like 
you  to  know  what  it  Is  like  being  the  wife  of 
a  carrier  wbo.  In  this  itate,  gets  the  mall 
through  In  spite  of  rain,  ileet.  wnaw.  etc. 

First  of  all  most  of  the  wives  don't  see 
much  of  their  husbands  because  most  carri- 
ers tiavc  to  work  two  and  some  even  three 
JotM  to  support  their  families  and  give  their 
children  the  educaUon  they  need  today.  I 
am  fortunate  that  my  husband  doesn't  work 
a  second  Job.  Not  that  he  hasn't  at  ttmce. 
but  when  he  did  his  family  missed  him  too 
much.  I  have  ohoeen  to  "go  without"  in 
order  to  have  my  husband.  It  has  been  well 
OTer  a  year  since  my  husband  and  I  have 
gone  out  together.  Correcuon:  we  went  to 
the  installation  of  officers  for  Um  NALC 
because  I  was  being  installed  as  Treasurer 
of  our  local  aujUlUJ7.  Bow«ver.  ttie  NALC 
paid  for  the  evening.  This  is  Just  one  of 
the  things  we  "go  without"  when  we  Uve  on 
a  carriers  salary.     We  also  don't  complain 


about  the  holes  In  the  furniture  and  the 
many  things  in  our  home  that  need  replacing. 
We  look  away  from  the  curtains  that  need 
washing  but  are  afraid  to  wash  because  we 
know  they  will  fall  apart.  Maybe  nest 
month  they  can  be  replaced.  Sometimes 
that  month  reaches  Into  next  year.  When 
theee  little  things  we  "go  without"  pUe  up 
like  Btrawi  on  a  camels  back  until  the  final 
straw  hits  you  sneak  away  to  your  room  and 
have  a  good  cry  when  nobody  else  In  the 
family  can  see  you.  Then  you  wash  yotir 
face  and  cheerfully  tell  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily that  things  aren't  so  bad.  But  some* 
tlmee  you  see  your  husbands  hidden  tears 
and  this  niakee  you  feel  worse  than  ever. 

Your  children  attend  good  public  schools 
like  moat  other  children.  We  arc  fortunate 
to  Uve  in  a  district  with  a  brand  new  beau- 
tiful school.  This  ft  very  induclve  to  learn- 
ing. You  were  a  guest  at  our  school  Just 
recently.  It  is  Battle  Creek  elementary. 
Miss  Downey,  the  hostess  for  the  evening. 
Is  my  daughters  teacher.  At  conference 
about  a  month  ago  she  told  me  my  daughter 
needs  extra  activities  of  some  kind  or  she  ts 
certain  to  face  boredom  which  you  iLnow  can 
be  extremely  harmful  to  a  bright  student. 
Bhe  Is  in  second  grode  and  Is  doing  third  and 
fourth  grade  supplementary  work.  Mlu 
Downey  Informed  me  by  the  time  she  reaches 
fourth  grade  she  will  have  hsd  all  the  sup- 
plementary work  tiiey  have  to  offer.  She 
suggested  music  lessons  or  something  of  tiut 
nature.  How  do  you  tell  them  you  Just 
cant  afford  music  lessons  on  a  letter  carriers 
salary. 

I  could  go  on  but  I  have  a  i>etter  sugges- 
tion. If  you  and  every  other  representative 
would  take  one  hour  the  next  time  you  are  in 
your  home  area  to  visit  the  home  of  a  letter 
carrier  who  Is  existing  on  his  carrier's  salary 
you  would  see  what  I'm  talking  about.  Look 
at  their  furniture  under  the  slip  covers  and 
their  hand  me  down  bedroom  furniture  prob- 
ably painted  to  match.  Take  notice  of  the 
little  tilings  that  mount  up.  You  are  cer- 
tainly welcome  to  visit  my  home.  Just  visit 
one  who  Is  living  on  their  IncomeySS  a  sup- 
posed "laboring  class  Job".  Compare  tt  with 
other  labor  class  homes.  Tou  will  probably 
get  my  message. 

Again,  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done 
for  us  in  the  post. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Ermza. 


Vetera  OS  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  HEPRESKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  EULBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
Ust  several  weeks  we  have  been  privl- 
leced  to  have  with  us  national  and  local 
leaders  of  some  of  the  very  fine  orga- 
nizations devoted  to  veterans  affairs. 

Because  Philadelphia  continues  to  be 
a  center  for  people  devoted  to  this  cause 
and  because  I  myself  am  a  member  of 
several  of  these  organizations,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  discuss  with  leaders  of 
veterans  orgarUzations  a  number  of  their 
problems  and  their  hopes. 

A  few  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  de- 
livered a  meange  to  the  Congress  in 
which  be  stated  In  effect  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  found  many  areas  of 
agreement  with  the  legislative  program 
of  the  veterans  themselves.  All  of  us 
agree.  I  think,  that  the  time  has  come  to 
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recognize  the  contributions  made  to  our 
Nation  by  our  men  nghting  In  Vietnam 
as  by  our  veterans  of  other  wara.  Cer- 
utn  steps  should  be  taken  now. 

I.  therefore,  am  honored  to  offer  five 
bills  which  would — 

Enlarge  opportunities  for  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  veterans  and  expand 
allowances  under  the  OI  bill; 

Increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance: 

Increase  pensions  to  disabled  veterans 
and  dependents;  and 

Assure  that  no  reduction  in  pension 
benefits  is  made  because  of  technicali- 
ties that  might  arise  should  we  Increase 
social  security  allowances  as  has  been 
proposed. 

I  am  sure  many  other  Members  of 
this  House  will  also  want  to  sponsor  such 
legislation  and  lend  their  support  to 
these  worthwhile  measures. 


Sai{OB  Port  Confestioa:  U.S.  AID  ea  ibe 
Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or    HEW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  HANLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 

in  Vietnam.  like  ail  wars,  strains  the 
facilities  of  the  country,  just  as  It  dev- 
astates society.  In  Saigon,  port  facil- 
ities are  being  strained  by  massive  in- 
creases In  shipments  of  military  supplies 
and  commodities.  Congestion  Is  a  major 
problem,  one  which  the  VS.  Agency  for 
International  Development  Is  working  to 
solve. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GfltTiwiNG  1  called  to  our  attention  a 
recent  report  on  this  subject  by  Helen 
Dellch  Bcntley  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  m 
remarks  on  the  floor  Monday.  February 
20.  In  doing  so,  he  drew  some  conclu- 
sions with  which  I  disagree.  They  do 
not  take  Into  account  the  other  side  of 
the  picture. 

Specifically,  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
February  12  printed  a  letter  from  Wil- 
liam S.  Gaud.  AID  Administrator,  which 
supports  conclusions  quite  different  from 
those  drawn  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

fMr.  OlltTlMING}. 

The  fact  Is  that  AID  is  on  the  job  and 
ts  coping  with  a  very  difficult  problem. 
I.  for  one.  cannot  be  surprised  that  every- 
thing is  not  smooth  and  efficient  In 
Saigon  Harbor. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Gaud's  comments 
will  be  of  great  mterest  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  insert  his  letter  to  the  editor,  as 
published  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Febru- 
ary 12.  1967.  m  the  Recoro. 
I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Peb.  13.  1967) 
Po«T  or  Satoow:  AID  8TATr*cDrr 
(By  WUliam  8.  Gaud.  AdmlniBtrotor.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  WastiiDgton) 

Sir:  I  have  read  Mre.  Helen  BentleyB  re- 
cent article!  on  tbe  port  of  Saigon  wlUi  a 
great  interest  and  concern.  Mr«.  Bentlej*  baa 
vividly  de8crlt>ed  tlie  congection  and  lotne  of 
tbe  problema  wbicb  one  encountera  in  tb« 
Saigon  port  area  and  in  the  staging  area 
downatrenm. 


I  Bjn  dlaturbed.  bowever,  that  the  focua 
and  empbasii  of  theae  articlea  wUl  leave  your 
readers  with  tlie  quit*  errbneoua  Impreaaion 
that  «uch  condition*  were  not  anUctpat«d  l>y 
tbe  United  8tat«  Oovemment,  and  that 
nothing  eOtecOve  haa  been  done,  or  la  ttemg 
done,  to  correct  this  situation. 

In  making  the  decision  to  malie  large  com- 
modity ablpmenu  to  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  Government  fully  recognlMd  that 
Kerious  congeaUon  would  inevitably  occur  in 
the  port  of  Saigon.  But  what  was  the  al- 
ternative? Heavy  demands  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  commodltlae  eiclsied  in  Vietnam. 
Short  supplies  were  puablng  prices  upward. 
Serious  Inflation  threatened  Vietnam*  wnsl- 
tlve  economy. 

The  United  State*  and  Vletnameae  gov- 
eriunenU  determined  that  Inflation  waa  the 
greater  threat — a  decision  which,  in  retro- 
spect, waa  correct.  ThU  choice,  coming  on 
top  of  continuing  heavy  shlpmeota  of  mUl- 
tary  aupplle*.  meant  ttuit  we  would  strain 
the  capacity  of  tbe  port  of  Saigon  to  the 
utmoat. 

However,  knowing  that  we  muat  strain  the 
Saigon  port  facilities,  we  also  set  out  to  help 
Vietnam  Improve  those  factUtle*  aa  fast  aa 
might  be  po«ilble  In  the  midst  of  a  war. 
This  effort  has  already  produced  signlflcani 
resulte  and  la  continuing. 

The  port  of  Saigon  was  designed  to  handle 
about  1.8  million  tons  of  cargo  a  year.  Prior 
to  tlie  beginning  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic build-up  in  the  summer  of  19*6,  these 
faculties  were  adequate  for  Vietnam's  needs- 
Today.  however,  the  port  is  tiandllng  cargo 
at  an  annual  rate  of  atwut  6  million  tons. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  sotnethlng  dra- 
matic has  happened  to  the  port  of  Saigon 
in  the  relatively  short  period  of  a  year  and  a 
half. 

On  November  36.  1985.  there  waa  a  back- 
log of  132  veosels  unloading  or  waiting  to 
unload.  On  January  31,  1967.  there  were 
69  vesaeia  unloading  or  waiting.  During  No- 
vemt>er.  1965,  318,000  tons  ol  cargo  were  dla- 
charged.  During  Novemiwr.  1066.  416.000 
tons  were  discharged.  By  November.  1967. 
the  monthly  discharge  capacity  of  the  port  is 
expecUMl  to  reach  about  630.000  tons  Be- 
tween mtd-1965  and  January.  1967,  there  has 
been  a  50  percent  tncreiue  in  tbe  number  of 
vesaeia  which  could  be  discharged  simultan- 
eoualy. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  great 
improvements  have  been  made  In  physical 
ffccllltlea,  port  management,  cargo  documen- 
tation and  port  security.  While  there  are 
stUl  many  problems  in  all  theae  areaa.  much 
baa  already  been  done,  many  things  are  be- 
ing done  now  and  many  additional  things  are 
In  the  planning  stage. 

It  takes  time  and  trained  manpower  to 
design  physical  facilities,  negotiate  contracts 
and  get  work  underway,  even  under  'crash 
conditions."  It  takes  time  and  trained 
manpower  to  design  and  install  new  manage- 
ment procedures  and  to  Improve  port  aecu- 
rlty.  Theae  things  tiave  been  happening 
about  as  fast  aa  poaslble  under  the  conditlone 
prevailing  in  Vietnam. 

They  have  been  iiappening  fast  enough  to 
change  the  capacity  of  the  port  from  1.6 
million  tons  to  5  million  tons  per  year  wltiiin 
a  year  and  a  half.  As  a  result,  the  ctxn- 
roodlty  import  program  ha*  been  effective 
as  a  key  Instrument  in  containing  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  rampant  Infla- 
tion. Over  150.000  different  commodities 
have  been  procured,  shipped  and  distributed. 
Some  a<  the  spectflc  physical  improve- 
ments to  twneflt  the  port  of  Saigon  follow; 

a.  Pourteen  additional  deep-draft  buoy 
sites  have  been  prepared  and  a  floaUng  dock 
for  roll-on-roll-off  loading  has  been  put  Into 
operation. 

b.  "New  Port,"  an  entire  new  aecuon  of 
the  Balgon  port,  la  partially  conatructed  and 
in  uae  by  the  United  States  military.  It  ta 
Bcheduled  for  completion  In  the  spring  of 
1967. 


c.  Expansion  ol  t>arge  unloading  factlitlea 
on  both  the  Kinh  Te  and  Klnh  Dot  caxuJs  In 
Saigon  will  be  completed  within  the  near 
future. 

d.  A  new  deep  water  twrth.  the  "Plah  Mar- 
ket pier."  south  of  the  main  port  area.  Is 
now  lu  operation. 

e.  A  freah-water  facility  for  ships  in  port 
has  been  ffniahed. 

f.  AID  is  building  the  largest  warehouse 
complex  In  Vietnam.  676,000  square  feet  of 
new  civil  warehouse  space  at  Thu  Doc.  cloae 
to  Saigon.  It  la  partially  In  uae  now  and  U 
expected  to  be  fully  operational  by  April. 
1967.  ThU  facility  possasses  double  the  ca- 
pacity of  existing  port  transit  warehouaea 
for  clvU  cargo. 

g.  Other  Saigon  area  warehouse  facilities 
have  been  expanded  to  expedite  port  clear- 
ance. 

h.  AID  has  procured  or  contracted  tor  553 
trucks,  166  barges.  13  tugs  and  313  pieces  of 
handling  equipment  <e.0..  cranes  and  fork 
lifts)  to  facUltate  port  operations.  More  it 
t>eing  procured — all  addlUonal  to  the  port 
equipment  fumlahed  by  tiie  United  States 
miUtary 

I.  Ten  coastal  vessels  and  a  3.000-ton  per 
month  Junk  fleet  have  been  chartered  to  help 
move  cargo  from  Saigon  to  other  ports. 

J.  The  load  on  tbe  port  of  Saigon  has  been 
reduced  by  the  expansion  of  facilities  at  r. 
niunber  of  other  Vietnamese  ports  Including 
Quang  Ngal.  Qui  Nhon.  Nha  TTang,  Danang 
and  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  capacity  of  theae 
ports  has  been  Increased  more  than  three- 
fold, from  135,000  metric  tons  per  month  in 
August,  1965.  to  more  than  400,000  metric 
tons  at  preaent. 

Increaaed  physical  facllltlea  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  improved  management  in  proc- 
essing materiel  through  the  port  area.  In 
thia  field,  we  have  supplied  many  United 
Statea  advisory  services.  Typical  examples 
are: 

(11  Since  March.  1066,  a  United  Sutes 
Cuatoms  Bureau  team  detailed  to  AID  iias 
been  increased  from  one  to  ten  and  will  tie 
expanded  to  twenty-  ■  .  .  This  team  is  work- 
lug  cloaely  with  tbe  Vletnameae  Customs  Bu- 
reau In  Its  actual  operations  and  improving 
Its  procedures  and  systems. 

<3)  A  four-man  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau team,  serving  with  AID  since  August- 
1966,  la  aaaLstlng  the  Vletnameae  Customs 
Bureau  and  the  Ministry  of  Pinance  In  de- 
veloping automated  data  proeeaalng  systems 
to  provide  rapid  and  accurate  Onanclal  and 
logistical  information. 

(3)  United  States  civilian  and  military  port 
advisers  are  assisting  ths  port  autboriUee  of 
Vietnam  in  Improving  reporting  and  inven- 
tory control   systems  and  port  operations, 

(4)  An  eight-member  team  from  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Union  worked  with 
the  Saigon  stevedoring  companies  during 
most  of  1968  to  advise  on  techniques  for  in- 
creaalng  cargo  handling  capability. 

(6)  In  September,  1966,  the  United  States 
Army's  125th  Terminal  Command  arrived  in 
Vietnam  to  supplement  the  services  of  the 
AID  technical  advisers  to  the  director  of 
the  port  of  Saigon  and  his  staff  All  of  lU 
187  ofDcers  and  enlisted  men  are  assigned  to 
the  commerclsl  area  and  working  in  sched- 
uling of  ships,  unloading  and  warehoualng 
procedures.  Importer  notlflcaUon.  etc.  The 
unit  has  also  set  up  a  documentation  sys- 
tem for  commercial  cargo  parallel  to  the 
combined  coverage  of  the  four  aeparate  and 
distinct  Vietnamese  systems  maintained  by 
the  Saigon  port  director,  tbe  ship's  agent, 
the  stevedor  and  the  Customs  Bureau. 

Also,  as  Mrs.  Bentley's  articles  have  noted. 
there  has  txen  a  need  to  Ughten  aecurlty 
precautions  In  order  to  protect  the  Incoming 
cargoes.  A  few  of  the  measures  already  un- 
dertaken are: 

a.  The  Vietnamese  Customs  Bureau  has 
1,700  empolyees.  1.S00  working  io  the  Saigon 
port.  Their  enforrement  operations  include 
the  use   of  several  large  launches  and   13 
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mi»Ilw  ttoat*  provided  by  AID  In  SepUmber, 

b  The  Vletn«me«  h«rt»r  poUce  bu  In- 
cteMed  to  «00  men  engaged  In  phy»lc«l  •»- 
curttT  of  tbe  port  »re»  It  b««  choc«poUit» 
>t  K  number  of  etrmteglo  port  loMtloni  maa 
regular  water  patroU  covering  S«  tUotneten 
of  waterways  contaliUng  up  to  l.«0  bargee 
lunlia  lighten!,  and  other  mlie«Uaneou«  small 
boau.  many  of  which  double  aa  homes  for 
one  or  more  famlllea. 

c  The  harbor  poUce  director  also  con- 
trola  the  acUTlues  of  a  l«1-man  poUcc  Held 
force  unit  recently  assigned  to  the  An  Khanh 
arm  directly  across  the  Saigon  River  from 
the  main  plera. 

d  Society  de  Surveillance  (G«neve)  3-A,. 
a  private  Swiss  InternaUonal  shipping  In- 
spector, experienced  In  Vietnam.  U  under 
contract  to  the  AID  mission  to  inspect  de- 
liveries of  Biveral  types  of  AID-flnanced  and 
Food  for  Peace  commodities,  as  well  as  to 
check  nee  shipments  arriving  in  the  porta  of 
Qui  Nhon  and  Nha  Trang. 

e.  American  MPs  board  e«h  veeael  arriv- 
ing at  Cap  St.  Jacques  and  remain  aboard 
during  waiting,  river  transit  and  unloading 
The««  heightened  security  efforts  are  re- 
sected in  the  fact  that  port  area  arresu 
for  Improper  documentation,  tmpaastng. 
theft  and  other  ofTenaea  roae  from  a  rate 
of  150  per  month  In  early  1»««  to  SOO  a 
month  by  the  end  of  19M.  while  reports 
of  major  crime*  dropped.  .  .  . 

I  will  not  undertake  to  respond  In  detail 
to  the  several  unwarranted  allegations  in 
Mrs.  Bentley's  artlclea.  but  two  major  ones 
do  warrant   specific   comment. 

The  allegation  is  made  that  AID  Is  forcing 
Into  the  country  commercial  Importa  which 
are  not  wanted  by  the  Vietnamese  mer- 
chants.    This  Ignores  some  basic  facts: 

With  few  exceptions,  of  which  fertiliser  Is 
one  all  Imports  respond  to  requlremenU  reg- 
istered by  Importers  who  guarantee  payment 
wltli  their  own  funds. 

One  of  the  major  objoctlvea  of  these  com- 
mercial Imports,  that  of  controlling  InflaUan. 
has  been   largely   reaUiad. 

We  are  not  sure  of  the  eiact  nature  of 
the  Saigon  Chamber  of  Commerce  remarks 
or  the  motives  In  contributing  to  the  allega- 
tions, but  It  may  well  stem  from  reeentment 
oo  the  part  of  some  In  the  conunerclal  com- 
munity at  our  strong  measurea  to  reform 
the  commercial  Import  program  In  order  to 
broaden  competition,  eliminate  a  number  of 
abuses  that  had  developed  earlier,  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  opportunities  for  apec- 
ulatlon  and  undulv  large  profit  margins. 

Regarding  the  allegaUon  that  large  un- 
heeded qunUtles  of  fertlllaer  were  offered, 
the  difficulty  In  19««  arose  from  the  Vlot- 
namfae  Government's  devaluation  In  June 
(an  easentlal  step  recommended  by  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund )  which  suddenly 
doubled  the  landed  cost  to  Importere.  How- 
ever, the  Vietnamese  Government  did  not 
properly  adjust  the  celling  price  at  which 
importers  could  resell  It.  Vietnamese  delays 
In  reiving  this  problem,  over  which  AID 
had  no  direct  control,  caused  moat  of  the 
commercial  dealers  to  refuse  to  accept  some 
fertilizer  shipments.  The  temporary  pile-up 
of  fertilizer  ships  was  resolved  by  AID'S  mak- 
■  Ing  other  jirrangementa  tor  Its  distribution 
The  fertilizer  was  transferred  to  the  account 
of  the  NaUonal  Agricultural  Credit  Office, 
which  has  country-wide  branches  and  which 
la  now  charged  with  ordering,  storage,  and 
sale  to  commercial  dlstrlbuton  or  direct  sale 
to  farmers. 

In  closing  I  cite  the  Judgment  of  Mr. 
Austin  J.  Tohln,  executive  director,  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  who  hsa  Just  recently 
visited  Saigon.  He  states:  "The  port  of 
Saigon  la  handling  more  than  we  have  a 
right  to  except  considering  all  of  the  dlfll- 
cultiee  and  circumstances,  and  the  over  rid- 
ing necessity  of  meeting  reqidrements  tor 
lar^  amounts  of  military  and  dvU  cargo." 


Cmbc  With  M«  lata  Mk«^bU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or  wkw  ToasK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

thuTsiav.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  pre«nt  flood  of 
backseat  driving  on  how  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam should  be  conducted  will  abate.  On 
the  contrary,  U  is  apparent  that  the  con- 
flicting advice  of  doves  and  hawks  to  the 
Commander  In  Chief  will  Increase  In 
both  clamor  and  confusion  in  the  months 
to  come. 

While  I  believe  this  Is  harmful  both  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  hopes  for 
achieving  peace,  I  also  beUeve  it  U  In- 
evitable.   It  has  been  goin*  on  forever. 
The  Navy  Times  last  year  printed  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Llvys  History  of  Rome — vol- 
ume 13.  book  XUV,  chapter  22 — show- 
ing that  well  over  2,00C  years  ago  the 
backseat  drivers  were  in  the  back  seat  as 
firmly  as  they  are  today.     The  dlBerence 
is  that  2.000  years  ago  the  man  in  the 
front  seat  snapped  back.    This  Is  the  way 
Titus  Uvlus  recorded  it. 
A  RoHAK  Gmnwfa  CoMstitrr  ok  Carries 
MosE  Than  3.10O  Tkaes  Aoo  Contains  a 
Lesson  roe  Os  OM  Vietnam 
Lucius  Aemlllus  Paulus,  a  Roman  Consul, 
who  had  been  selected  to  conduct  the  war 
with   the  Macedonians,   B.C.   188  went  out 
from  the  Senate  Into  the  assembly  of  tbe 
people  and  addressed  them  as  followa.  sc- 
cordlng  to  the  historian.  'Htus  Uvlus  (Llvy) : 
"In  every  circle,  and.  truly,  at  every  table, 
there  are  people  who  lead  armies  Into  Mace- 
donia; who  know  where  the  camp  ought  to 
be  placed:  what  poets  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  troops;  when  and  through  what  pass  that 
territory  should  be  entered;  where  magaalnes 
should  be  formed;  how  provisions  should  be 
conveyed  by  land  and  sea;  and  when  It  la 
proper   to   engage   the   enemy,   when   to   Ue 
quiet. 

"And  they  not  only  demonstrate  what  Is 
best  to  be  done,  but  U  anything  U  done  In 
any  other  manner  than  what  they  have 
pointed  out.  they  arraign  the  consul,  as  If  be 
were  on  trial  before  them. 

"These  are  great  Impedlroenu  to  those  who 
have  the  management  of  affairs;  for  every- 
one cannot  encounter  Injurtoua  reports  with 
the  same  constancy  and  firmness  of  mind  as 
Pablus  did.  who  chose  to  let  his  own  ability 
be  questioned  through  the  folly  of  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  to  dlsmanage  the  pubUc 
business  vnth  a  high  reputation. 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
commanders  ought  at  no  time  to  receive  ad- 
vice; on  the  contrary.  I  would  deem  that 
man  more  proud  than  wise,  who  regulated 
every  proceeding  by  the  standard  of  his  own 
single  Judgment. 

"What  then  is  my  opinion? 
"That  commsnders  should  be  counseled, 
chiefly,  by  peraons  of  known  talent;  by  those 
who  have  made  the  art  of  war  their  par- 
ticular study,  and  whose  knowledge  Is  de- 
rived from  experience;  from  thoee  who  are 
present  St  the  scene  of  action,  who  see  the 
country,  who  see  the  enemy;  who  see  the 
advantages  that  occasions  offer,  and  who,  like 
people  embarked  In  the  same  ship,  are  shar- 
eia  of  the  danger. 

"If.  therefore,  anyone  thinks  himself  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  respecting  the  war  which 
I  am  to  conduct,  which  may  prove  advanta- 
geous to  the  pubUc,  let  him  not  refuse  bis 


assistance  to  the  state,  but  let  blm  ooms  with 

me  Into  Macedonia. 
"He  shall  be  lumlahed  with  a  ship,  a  horse. 

a  tent;   even  his  traveling  charges  shall  be 

defrayed, 

"But  If  he  thinks  this  too  much  trouble, 

and  prefers  the  repose  of  a  city  life  to  the 

tolls  of  war,  let  him  not,  on  land,  sasume 

tfae  ottce  of  a  pilot. 

"The  city.  In  Itself,  furnishes  sbimdance  of 

topics    for   conversation:    let    It   confine   Ite 

pasilon  for  talking  within  Its  own  preclncu. 

and  rest  assured  that  we  shall  pay  not  at- 
tention to  any  councils  but  such  as  shall  be 
framed  within  our  camp." 

It  might  be  a  good  Idea  if  a  "Macedonia 
division"  were  formed  today.  If  Its 
members  could  equal  In  valor  what  they 
produce  in  volume.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  war  could  be  over  in  no  time.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  far  more  likely  that  they 
would  be  so  busy  arguing  with  themselves 
over  the  proper  tactics  to  use.  and  who 
woud  lead  the  charge — or  retreat — that 
the  enUre  division  would  be  a  very  easy 
target  for  a  platoon  of  the  enemy. 


OEO's  Fatioe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KINTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTidav.  March  9,  1967 
Mr.   PERKINS.     Mr.   Speaker,   there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  specula- 
tion in  recent  months  about  the  attitude 
of  the  White  House  concerning  the  best 
organizational    structure    for    Jhe    war 
against  poverty.     On  February  15,  at  a 
press  seminar  held  at  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic   Opportunity,    the   views    of    the 
White    House    were    made    abundantly 
clear  by  Mr.  Joseph  Callfano,  President 
Joluisons  special  assistant.     Addressing 
himself  to  the  quesUon  of  OEO's  future, 
Mr.   Callfano   declared   that  OEO   will 
continue  to  serve  as  the  top-level  com- 
mand headquarters  for  the  President's 
war  on  poverty.     He  said  that  while  some 
antipoverty  programs  will  be  transferred 
to  other   departments  as   they   become 
fully  mature,  there  is  nothing  to  reports 
that    the    admlnistraUon    may   seek    to 
spin  off  the  enormously  successful  Head- 
start  program,  much  less  to  dismantle 
OEO.     Mr.  Callfano,  who  is  the  Presi- 
dent's top  assistant  for  domesUc  legisla- 
tion, said  that  antipoverty  programs  will 
continue  to  "spin  off  and  spin  into  OEO 
as  long  as  OEO  exists.'  and  that  it  "wiU 
exist  for  a  long,  long  time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  feelings  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  important  subject  are  wel- 
come news  to  all  of  us  who,  at  firsthand, 
have  watched  poverty  begin  to  recede 
from  American  life  before  the  assault 
of  economic  opportunity  programs,  as 
so  ably  led  by  OEO's  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  irPI 
dispatch  reporting  Mr.  CaUfanos  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Racoao ; 

Washinoton.— President  Johnsons  top  as- 
sistant for  domestic  legislation  today  denied 
that  the  President  had  ever  abandoned  the 
war  on  poverty. 
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joM>pb  Okllfano  aald,  "The  'stulT  In  the 
newspaper*  About  the  President  not  flebtlnf 
for  the  poverty  progrun  U  Jxut  hofw««h. 
NobodT  flghU  b&rder  for  It  tb&n  the  Preel- 
dent" 

In  answer  to  questlona,  at  a  conference 
with  newamen  attending  an  Oflloe  of  Kco- 
Domlc  Opportunity  preaa  •emlnar  Callfano 
uid  It  waa  untrue  that  Johnson  did  not  flght 
cute  in  the  OEO  budget  made  by  Congrwa 
lut  faU. 

Callfano  also  lald  the  admlnlstrutlon  pres* 
tntly  had  no  intention  of  tninefering  project 
Bead  Start  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Bducallon 
or  for  dlamantllng  OEO.  Some  other  OEO 
progranu  would  be  transfered  to  some  other 
departments  as  they  matured. 

He  said  programs  will  continue  to  "spin 
off  and  spin  into  OEO  as  long  ns  OEO  eEUU 
RDd  It  wUl  exist  a   long,   long,   time.* 

Callfano  said  he  thought  Congress  would 
approve  »a  0«  billion  dollar  budget  for  OscaI 
1068.  Many  programs  were  limited  by  bard 
judgmenu  on  where  money  should  be  spent. 
he  said. 

Callfano  said  the  adminlstraUon's  anU 
poverty  effort  was  aimed  at  two  classes  of 
the  poor,  the  aged  and  handicapped  and 
those  who  can  make  It  with  outaide  help. 

Progranu  for  the  second  class  of  poor  per- 
son are  designed  to  bring  a  man  to  the  point 
where  he  can  be  trained  and  to  give  htm 
the  opportunity  for  training,  he  said. 

This  type  of  program  Is  roorwlly  right  and 
the  most  economical  way  to  help  the  poor. 
Callfano  said.  He  said  self  help  progranis 
were  Johnson's  major  departure  from  New 
Deal  ottaclu  on  poverty. 

Callfano  said  tbe  administration  had 
formed  no  Judgments  on  creating  a  guaran- 
teed Income.  He  said  very  Important  factors 
of  individual  incentive  would  require  a  com- 
prehensive study  before  any  decisions  could 
be  made. 


this  legislation  Is  to  arotd,  any  imneces- 
sary  governmental  interference  In  the 
free  marketplace  and  therefore  hope 
that  the  Congress  takes  favorable  action 
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or 
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Thursday,  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
am  introducing  legislation  to  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  economic  stabilization 
by  requiring  the  disclosure  of  finance 
charges  in  connection  with  extension  of 
credit. 

This  bill  will  require  lenders  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  three  basic  (acts: 

First.  An  Itemized  statement  of  all  fl- 
nance  charges. 

Second.  The  total  Onance  charve  In 
dollars  and  cents. 

Third.  The  total  finance  charge  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 

The  bill  would  not  regulate  credit  or 
.wt  maximum  Interest  ceUlngs.  It  would 
instead,  provide  for  full  disclosure  of  the 
cost  of  credit  in  order  to  give  the  con- 
sumer an  Intelligent  choice  and  to  pre- 
lent  the  uniformed  useof  credit  from 
acting  as  a  detriment  to  the  economic 
stabilization  of  our  national  economy. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  would  \x 
strengthened  by  allowing  the  consumer 
lo  make  an  intelligent  choice  between 
competitive  lending  rates  Competition 
in  free  marketplace  would  determine  the 
rates  of  Interest,  the  consumer  and  not 
the  Government  would  be  able  to  Judge 
if  the  rale  or  terms  of  interest  are  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable.    The  object  of 


It  McNanar*  Maldof  His  First  Mistake? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INOIANS 
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Thursday.  March  9,  1967 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  day  and  age  when  our  citizens  are 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a  nu- 
clear war  and  when  such  things  creep 
into  our  vocabulary  as  antiballisUc  sys- 
tem; B-70  long-range  bomber  and  the 
Skybolt  airborne  missile.  It  is  time  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  take  a  close 
look  at  exactly  what  is  happening  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Is  It  possible  that  the  United  States  Is 
depending  too  much  on  thinking  of  one 
man?  Is  It  possible  that  we  are  not  listen- 
ing to  such  outstanding  military  experts 
as  Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff?  Is  It  possible 
that  the  Soviets  will  end  up  with  an  antl- 
batlistic  missile  system  and  we  will  not? 
These  are  questions  that  our  citizens 
are  asking  today.  These  are  questions 
that  should  be  answered.  The  following 
editorial,  which  was  printed  in  the 
March  2  edition  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, certainly  will  give  us  food  for 
thought  on  these  Important  questions: 

Is  MCNSMAKA  lISKINfl   RZB  PttBT  UlSTAJCB? 

The  American  people,  by  and  large,  evi- 
dently have  a  very  comfortable  feeling  about 
the  nation's  status  in  an  age  of  frightful 
nuclear  poeslbiutlee. 

The  average  citizen,  we  dare  6ay,  thinks 
we  have  so  tremendous  an  amenal  of  atomic 
weapons,  and  such  a  diversity  of  delivery 
syBtems,  that  we  will  be  forever  free  from  the 
threat  of  complete  annihilation — or  the  ter- 
rors that  could  ensue  from  an  inferior  itrlfc- 
Ing  force  and  no  defense  arrangements. 

The  historians  of  the  future.  If  aiiy  are 
left  around,  will  find  It  Inconceivable  that 
the  (7nlted  State*  let  Itself  be  manuevered 
Into  the  present  situation — from  which,  un- 
leae  there  U  a  quick  change  of  poUcy,  we  may 
&nd  escape  impoealble. 

The  other  day  our  top  n\flltary  official. 
Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  ch&lrman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  publicly  that  the 
United  States  needed  an  effective  antlbal- 
llsUc  mlaslle  system  as  fast  as  It  can  be  put 
together.  Russia,  he  said,  already  Is  far  In 
advance  of  us  In  this  critical  component. 

MMAMAKA  PIS5£1*TS  TBOU  VIKW  HELD  BT  OUR 
IfllJTAaT    EXFtz-n 

His  View  is  shared  by  all  of  our  supposed 
experu  on  war  and  defense  with  one  con- 
spicuous exception — Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Up  to  this  hour.  Secretary  McNamnra  has 
pursued  a  veritable  "Through  the  Lxwking 
Olasa"  line  of  reasoning  that  If  we  don't  de- 
velop an  ABM  system,  Russia  won't — and  If 
we  do,  we  will  be  worse  off  because  then 
Russia  wUl  only  enlarge  its  atomic  striking 
force. 

It  was  the  early  bowt  of  SecreUry  Mc- 
Namara that  he  hasn't  made  a  mistake  yet. 
But  Just  recently  he  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee:  "Two  significant 
changes  hare  occurred  during  the  last  year 


In  our  projections  of  Soviet  strategic  forces. 
Tb«  first  Is  a  faster-than-«xpected  rate  of 
coDstructlon  of  hard  ICBM  (Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile)  alios:  the  second  Is  more 
positive  evldenceof  a  deployment  of  an  anU- 
balllstlc  mlseUe  defense  system  around 
Moscow." 

Since  that  statement,  there  has  been  hard 
evidence  that  the  USSR  has  moved  to  sU- 
tlon  ABM  weapons  around  Leningrad  and 
many  other  secUons  of  the  Soviet  Union— 
with  especial  reference  to  tbe  route  that 
ICBMs  would  fly  from  the  United  States. 

KOSYCD(     HAS    TOU)    TOS    WOSLD    THAT    RtTSSU 
HSa    Air    ABM     MKT 

All  Of  this  was  going  on  while  Secretary 
McNamara — admitting  that  a  Pentagon 
study  indicates  we  could  save  90  million 
lives  by  a  ballisUc  defense  system — wo*  sug- 
gesting that  we  "initiate  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  designed,  through  formal 
or  Informal  agreement,  to  limit  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  antlballistlc  missile  system." 

Premier  Alexel  N.  Kocygln,  whUe  visiting 
London,  announced  that  Russia  had  (not 
was  building,  but  had)  a  mlsalle  defense 
system.  Gen.  Pavel  A.  Kurochkln,  head  of 
the  Frunse  Military  Academy,  said  on  the 
eve  of  the  49th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
army  and  navy:  "Missiles  fired  at  the  Soviet 
Union  would  never  reach  their  target.  De- 
tecting missiles  In  time  and  destroying  them 
In  flight  Is  no  problem." 

Ertdently.  while  accepting  bows  for  not 
proceeding  with  the  atomic  protection  of 
the  United  States  because  It  might  provoke 
Russian  escalation,  our  Defense  Department 
has  been  caught  flat-footed.  (And.  we're 
tempted  to  add.  Oat-beaded.) 

Tbe  Russians  sneaked  a  stockpile  of  Inter- 
medlate-r&nge  ballistic  mlssllee  Into  Cuba. 
and  despite  frequent  warnings  from  refugees 
and  Intelligence  agencies,  the  Defense  De- 
partment did  not  seem  to  have  knowledge 
of  the  fact  until  a  supersonic  photo- 
reconnalsaance  plane  dashed  across  the  area 
at  almost  tree-top  level  and  returned  with 
film  showing  tbe  mlssUes  being  cemented 
into  place — and  Soviet  technlcans  scurrying 
from  the  plane's  advance. 

After  that  hlstorle  "eyebaU-to-eyeball" 
confrontation,  which  came  at  a  time  when 
our  atomic -striking  power  was  clearly 
greater  than  that  of  the  Bxisalans.  these 
things  have  happened: 

otm  DcrcNsrvz  CAPABnjrtEs  ulk  BctNC 

WHrrTLED    DOWN 

All  of  the  West's  intermediate  range 
missiles  fitatloneil  In  Turkey,  Italy  and  Eng- 
land have  been  removed  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  •"obsolete." 

Scores  of  hardened  slloa  containing  Atlas 
ICBMs  In  our  own  West  have  been  scrapped, 
and  the  Inunensely  costly  Installations  have 
been  disposed  of  as  Junk. 

The  B-70  long-range  bomber  waa  c*nccled. 

The  "Skybolt"  airborne  missile  wtilch  we 
and  the  British  tiad  planned  as  a  means  of 
enabling  bombers  to  hit  Ruaeta  from  1000 
miles  away  was  canceled  as  Impractical  (even 
as  It  was  soring  a  direct  hit  In  an  "imau- 
thorlzed"  test) . 

Nuclear-powered  combat  ships  have  been 
ruled  out  as   'too  expensive." 

And  the  worst  la  yet  to  oocne. 

More  than  400  B-63  and  B-^  nuclear 
bombers,  each  capable  of  carrying  a  real 
"Sunday  punch"  of  heavy  hydrogen  bombs, 
will  be  scrapped  by  1971. 

We  have  cloaed  down  five  nuclear  reactors 
In  three  years.  whUe  Russia  Is  still  expand- 
ing such  capacity. 

We  hsve  placed  stress  on  new  warheads  for 
the  atomic  submarines,  but  our  capacity  to 
hurl  really  huge  mlssUea  Is  being  scaled  back. 

Some  very  knowledgeable  people  fear  that 
Russia  gained  an  Important  advantage  over 
the  United  States  during  the  ac-agmln.  off- 
agaln  ban  on  nuclear  tesU.  According  to  tbe 
VS.  News  A  World  Report,  th*  Russians, 
while    testing   In    IB&e.   detected   an    X-ray 
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effect  given  off  by  hlgh-yleld  hydrogen 
txmtM.  Tii«y  immediately  begiui  moblunnK 
world  opLQlon  seainat  atomic  testing — and 
the  United  Statas  became  captive  to  an 
unpoUced  baa. 

The  USSR  auddeiUy  broke  the  ban  la 
IWi  with  the  detooatKm  of  some  "BUper" 
H-bomba.  one  with  an  estimated  yield  of 
83   minioo  tooa  of  TNT. 

There  waa  much  dlsciiasloo  at  the  time 
about  the  futility  of  "overkill,"  but  the 
auper-bomb  exhibited  Dew  properties. 
Amonc  them.  It  la  now  believed,  la  the  fact 
that  such  a  bomb  detonated  lt>  space,  can 
-kill"  two  or  more  oncoming  ICBMs  with 
high  pulses  of  X-ray  energr. 

Ruasta  then  again  pressed  for  a  ban  on 
teatlng  in  the  air.  and,  much  to  the  dls- 
comflture  of  many  of  our  military  leaders, 
we  entered  Into  It  In   1063. 

Again  according  to  U-3.  News  &  World 
Report,  we  did  not  team  about  the  X-ray 
sogle  until  a  Soviet  aclentist  dlacuased  the 
effact  In  apace — aasuzning  It  was  common 
knowledge  to  tboae  attending  the  meeting. 
Presumably  we  are  exploring  the  matter, 
on.  underground  tests,  but  the  only  real 
locale  to  test  a  phenomenon  like  this  ts  In 
space. 

If  the  Russlana  have  built  their  anti- 
missile syatem  on  the  X-ray  principle,  some 
of  our  current  refinements  In  warhead  de- 
algn  may  be  for  naught.  An  tnst&nce  would 
be  the  new  Poseidon  missile — replacing  the 
Pc^srla — which  has  a  multiple  warhead  that 
dlvldea  in  the  tatter  stagea  of  flight. 

One  of  the  chief  argiUDenta  against  our 
mke>-X  anUbalilstlc  mlsails  Bystsm  baa  been 
Its  supposed  Inability  to  dUttngulsh  between 
real  warheads  and  "chaff"  thrown  off  by 
an  Incoming  missile.  Technical  means  for 
doing  this  now  exist,  we  understand,  but 
SJiy  type  of  "X  ray"  Intercepting  antimissile 
would  have  to  intercept  In  outer  apace. 

It  was  alwvys  assumed  that  nn  antimissile 
would  have  to  have  an  atomic  warhead  of 
Its  own.  to  provide  sufficient  heat  and  blast 
to  desuoy  the  enemy  weapon.  An  X-ray 
curtain  might  be  much  more  efficient.  In 
■p«ce.  the  X  raya  are  not  altered  out.  as 
they  are  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  had  been  kcuivn  that  any  atomic  ex- 
plosion produced  X  rays,  but  the  super- 
bombs detonated  by  the  Ruastans  produced 
tremendous  pulses  of  energy.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  might  disable  any  miaalle 
oomlng  through  their  field. 

MCNSMASA'S    nXST    MESTAKB    COtILD    SSCOMX    A 
r*T*L  OHB 

We  have  never  detonated  anything  ap- 
proachmg  the  super-megaton  bombs  of  the 
Russians.  Meanwhile,  by  apparent  design. 
we  are  allowing  our  atomic  arsenal  to 
dwmdle — alarmingly,  we  think.  We  held  a 
10-t  overall  lead  in  total  megatonnaffe  over 
the  RuBstans  In  19«3  (which  did  much  to 
explain  why  they  backed  down  In  the  con- 
frontation). By  I9n.  at  the  present  rale. 
our  nui^lear  power  will  have  been  reduced 
from  35.000  megatons  to  leas  than  5000.  And 
RuMlan  power  could  at  that  time  have  in- 
oreaacd  to  50.000  megatons, 

Unleas  we  soon  acquire  an  effective  anti- 
missile system,  heaven  help  the  United 
Sutes.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  "first 
mistake"  could  be  a  beaut. 


In  Introducing  a  bill  to  authorise  addi- 
tional accumulation  of  leave  In  certain 
foreign  areas. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which 
I  introduced  yesterday,  HJl.  6827.  U  to 
allow  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
accumulate  more  than  60  days  of  leave 
when  he  has  served  130  or  more  days 
In  a  foreign  area  where  there  is  hostile 
activity.  The  serviceman  would  be  able 
to  accumulate  up  to  90  days  of  leave. 
The  legislation  would  be  retroactive  to 
June  30.  1965. 

Under  existing  poUcy.  military  person- 
nel may  apply  for  two  7-day  leaves  while 
servlne  a  12-month  tour  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. Because  of  the  existing  Ie«ve  pol- 
icy applicable  to  Vietnam  and  the  un- 
certainties involved.  I  believe  that  a 
serviceman  should  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate additional  leave  of  up  to  30  days. 
Existing  regulations  limiting  the  Accu- 
mulation of  leave  to  60  days  is  changed 
only  for  those  serving  at  least  120  days 
in  a  foreign  area  where  there  is  hostile 
activity  and  increases  their  leave  to  a 
maximum  of  90  days  for  the  fiscal  year 
after  their  return  from  the  foreign  area. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  this  legislation  last  year 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  House.  How- 
ever, no  Senate  action  was  taken.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
lake  early  action  on  the  bill  this  year. 


A^JHioul  Acc«»datioB  of  UaTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  v.  TUNNET 

or  CAuroBMiA 
□f  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESEHTATtVES 

Thunday.  March  »,  1»«7 
Mr.  TUNNEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  mjr  coUekgue,  Olih  TtAonx. 


iNaclcir  Misrilei  ia  Cuba  CoawiUr  OSce 
u  W»Un(toB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUIBIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEfTTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
some  pre&sure  groups  clamor  for  ratlfl- 
cation  of  the  Soviet  Consular  Treaty  un- 
der Up  service  of  Improving  friendship 
with  the  Soviet  Onion,  the  coimteraction 
by  the  Russians  Is  a  direct  threat  to  the 
life  of  every  American. 

As  our  leaders  search  for  peace,  co- 
existence of  Ideology  and  understanding. 
Communist  Russia  is  hard  at  implanting 
deadly  nuclear  mtssiles  in  Cube  to  be 
zeroed  in  on  our  cities  and  heartland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Members  may 
have  a  chance  to  read  for  themselves  this 
repulsive  "breach  of  faith"  I  include  the 
February  1967  "LAtin  American  Report" 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point: 

Reset*  pLANNUfO  NucLEAa  Base  in  Cuba 
The  best  kept  secret  In  Waahlnston  these 
daya  la  the  near  conviction  within  tbe  U£. 
Intelligence  community  that  Russian  ballis- 
tic missiles  are  In  Cuba,  and  a  nagging  aua- 
plclon  thai  the  Russians  may  be  conducting 
nuclear  experiments  on  the  island.  Largely 
overlooked  by  the  D  S.  press  waa  a  recent  visit 
to  Cuba  by  high  ranking  omclais  of  Russia's 
SUte  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  headed 
by  the  Committees  First  Vice  President.  I^jor 
ftCoro>ov,  Included  in  the  Soviet  delegation 
was  Vladimir  Monajov,  the  Committee's  Un- 
dersecretary of  Foreign  Relations.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  visit  (also  Ignored  In  our 
preea).  waa  spelled  out  In  a  cut-line  in  the 
January  15  edition  of  Castro's  Oraoma  news- 
paper:   "CoUaboratlon    between    Cuba,   and 


the  U.8SA.  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  aftomle 
energy."  The  ImpUcatlons  of  the  anoounce- 
ment  to  U.3.  policy  are  enormoua.  recalling  . 
a  warning  sounded  long  ago  by  U-S  atomic 
scientist.  Dr.  Edward  Teller.  On  Septenober^ 
30,  1964.  Dr.  Teller  wrote  the  editor  of  Uicia  / 
America  Report:  "The  Communists  are  giv- 
ing their  activities  in  Cuba  a  sclentlOc  Jus- 
tification. Prom  their  point  of  view,  this  is 
most  clever  behaviour." 

Indeed  It  U  clever  behaviour.  The  Invita- 
tion which  brought  the  RusaUn  atomic  Bci- 
entlsta  to  Cuba  wax  extended  by  Captain  An- 
tonio Nufiez  Jimenez  In  his  capacity  aa  Presi- 
dent of  Cuba'a  Academy  of  Science.  The 
fact  la.  however,  that  the  Academy  oC  Sci- 
ence Is  lltUe  More  than  a  paper  orsaalaatlon. 
More  [m{>ortant  la  the  background  of  Nuhei 
Jimenez  hlmaelf.  B^la  the  outstarMling  au- 
thority on  Cuba'a  vast  cave  complexes  and  a 
veteran  In  underground  explorations.  It  did 
not  escape  notice  In  Washington  that  NUAev. 
Jimenez  not  only  accompanied  the  Russian 
scientists  when  they  paid  a  call  on  Cuban 
President  Dortlcde.  but  that  he  brought  with 
him  Luis  LarragolU.  head  of  another  paper 
organization,  the  Cuban  Nuclear  Qroup. 

The  conclusion  reached  In  Washington  is 
that  Cuba's  Academy  of  Science  and  Its 
Nuclear  Energy  Group  serve  only  to  provide 
a  shield  of  Cuban  "sovereignty"  behind  which 
Uie  Russians  are  able  to  carry  out  mysteri- 
ous operations  In  Cuba.  That  they  are  up 
to  no  good  needs  no  elaboration,  and  our  in- 
telligence community  Is  worried.  Further- 
more. It  has  become  a  virtual  tenet  in  Rus- 
sia'! manipulation  of  Cuba  to  announce  fu- 
ture plana  (aa,  for  example,  the  January  IS 
announcement  in  Oracuna)  only  after  those 
plans  have  been  aecretly  put  Into  effect.  It 
Is  within  the  context  of  this  background  and 
experience  that  U.S.  Intelligence  la  hard  at 
work  evalUAtlng  every  scrap  of  information 
coming  out  of  Cuba-  It  haa  turned  up  highly 
significant  reporu  of  mammoth  exploaloas. 
and  the  reappearance  of  Ruaslan  ballistic 
mlBSlIes  on  Cuba's  highways. 

One  report  on  what  the  Ruaaian|  are  up 
to  la  especially  intriguing.  It  cornea  from 
Manuel  Vldal,  a  Cuban  escapee  who  arrived 
In  Miami  on  January  28.  Around  2:00  ajn. 
last  December  15.  Vldal  waa  driving  his  bat- 
tered station  wagon  from  the  town  of  Punta 
Brava  to  the  town  of  Calmlto,  about  30  miles 
west  of  Havana.  Aa  he  rounded  a  curve. 
Vldal  saw  that  some  40  feet  of  guard  rails 
and  cement  poets  at  the  edge  of  the  highway 
had  been  torn  out.  Aa  be  paused.  Vldal 
looked  down  Into  a  culvert.  There  lying  on 
lu  side,  said  Vldal.  "was  an  enormous  truck- 
trailer  with  a  huge  missile  lying  on  the  other 
side  of  It."  The  muatle  waa  partly  obecured 
by  the  truck-trailer,  he  added.  "The  area 
was  full  of  troopa  from  Cuban  Army  Unit 
1900."  aald  Vldal.  "and  they  told  me  to  move 
on"  As  he  compiled.  Vldal  said  he  heard  an 
officer  about  an  order  to  the  troopa  "to  atay 
at  least  one  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
miaslie,"  The  officer  aiao  ahouted.  accord- 
ing to  Vldal.  that  the  troopa  would  have  to 
"evacuate  all  civilian  residents  from  the 
area." 

Vldal  drove  a  few  hundred  yards,  parked 
his  car.  and  walked  up  to  a  hillock  from 
where  he  watched  the  salvage  operations. 
The  area  waa  first  Illuminated  by  headlights 
from  mUltary  trucks,  and.  a  little  Uter.  by 
ae&rchllghu.  "Soon.  Ruaslan  troops  and 
civilians  arrived."  Vldal  continued,  "and  took 
charge  of  the  removal  of  the  missile  "  Two 
fire  englnea.  cranea.  and  a  Ruaaiaa  taok- 
truck  Q&xne  to  the  scene,  and  the  work  be- 
gan. In  recalling  the  scene.  Vldal  aald :  "Ser- 
erml  cranea  on  caterpUUr  track*  pulled  the 
truck-trailer  out  of  the  way.  than  stood  the 
huge  mlaslle  on  end  with  lu  noae  potntad 
toward  the  aky."  There  waa  a  moment  of 
panic,  aald  Vldal.  "when  the  miaalle  began 
to  give  off  a  yellowlah -orange  vapor."  (a 
characteristic  oonnally  associated  with  bal- 
UaUcmisaUas.  ed.l. 
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"Tbea  the  Ruaalan  tank-truck  waa  brought 

into  poalUon."  Vldal  continued,  "and 
streama  of  milky  colored  liquid  were  poured 
over  it."  What  strllEes  the  observer  as  par- 
ticularly KlgniflcMit  Is  the  following  com- 
ment made  by  Tfldal:  "Water  and  milky 
colored  liquid  were  also  sprayed  all  over  the 
ground  In  an  area  about  300  yards  around 
where  the  missile  had  fallen.  By  this  time. 
steam  sjipvels  had  arrived,  and  ihay  acoc^>ed 
out  a  carpet  of  earth  one  foot  In  depth  over 
the  entire  area,  and  loaded  It  with  great  care 
into  dump  trucks  which  took  It  away." 
His  uneducated  guesa  la  that  the  Rusalana 
bad  taken  thoae  precautlona  In  the  event 
the  earth  had  been  contaminated  with  radio- 
active material.  A  more  plausible  explana- 
uon,  however,  la  that  the  Russians  removed 
highly  inflammable  material  which  had 
leaked  or  spilled  from  the  damaged  missile. 
In  any  event,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the 
mlBsUe  bad  the  characteristics  of  a  long- 
nmg*  bftlUatlc  missile.  The  fact  that  It  waa 
being  tr»naported  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
neas  also  indicates  a  dealre  by  the  Rusalana 
to  avoid  detection,  and  recalls  that  ballistic 
missiles  were  moved  only  at  night  during  the 
pre-mlsslle  crlala  period  of  1962.  Vldal  also 
sUtcs  that  the  Russian*  worked  "cautiously 
but  In  frantic  haste"  to  remove  the  miaalle 
before  dsyllght. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  Vldal's  testimony  la 
that  of  Daniel  Plgueroa  Borroto.  who  escaped 
from  Cuba  clandestinely  by  boat,  arriving  In 
Miami  on  February  5.  He  told  Latin  America 
Report  that  he  belonged  to  Military  Unit 
3565,  and  had  been  engaged  "for  over  a  year 
helping  to  build  missile  launching  platforms, 
tubes  to  house  electrical  wiring  for  mlssUe 
installations,  and  reinforced  blocks  of  con- 
crete for  missile  slloa. "  Plgueroa's  unit  re- 
ceived specifications  for  missile  sites  from 
the  conatructlon  office  of  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense. "It  waa  easy  to  Identify  ordera  in- 
tended for  the  SAMs  (the  short  range  sur- 
face-to-air miaaUes)."  said  the  mlUtary  con- 
struction worker.  He  then  added  the  more 
arreatlng  comment;  "The  size  of  some  of  the 
launching  platforma,  the  enormoua  size  and 
quantity  of  reinforced  blocks  of  concrete, 
and  other  specifications  for  some  of  the 
orders  clearly  indicate  that  they  are  to  mount 
and  to  house  mlsallea  of  great  size  and 
rang» — In  short,  ballistic  miaalles  capable  of 
reaching  Waahinglon."  Flgueroaa's  Military 
Unit  3565  waa  at  all  times  under  cloae  secu- 
rity guard  by  the  CIM  (MillUry  Counter-In- 
telligence) .  "Indeed,"  he  added,  "we  worked 
and  lived  underground  for  the  greater  part 
of  one  whole  year."  There  la  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Flgueroa's  escape  was  managed  by 
an  tl- Castro  agents. 

Flgueroa's  Information  la  of  exceptional 
Intereat  In  that  It  la  the  flrat  eye-witneaa 
account  to  come  out  of  Cuba  regarding  the 
actual  construction  of  mlaslle  sites,  and  with 
his  testimony,  other  pieces  of  the  Jlg-aaw 
puzzle  of  Ruaalan  military  construction  in 
Cuba  begin  to  fall  Into  place,  as,  for  example, 
the  mysterlou*  goings-on  in  Los  VUla*  Prov- 
ince. For  months.  Las  Charcas  farm  in  Laa 
VlUaa  has  been  placed  off  limits  Co  Cubans, 
and  large  reinforced  concrete  blocks  fitting 
the  deacrlptlon  given  by  Flgueroa  have  been 
transported  there  In  trucks  driven  by  Rus- 
sians. Thoae  trucks  disappear  Into  the 
sh&fu  of  obaolete  naphtha  mines — shafu 
which  go  horizonUUy  into  the  hilla— widened 
and  built-up  by  the  Riiaalana. 

Other  reporta  of  underground  burrowing 
by  the  Russians,  the  transport  of  huge  blocks 
of  concrete  into  subterranean  chamtiera.  and 
a  security  veil  lowered  over  all,  comes  from 
Orlente  Province.  On  his  arrival  In  Miami 
on  January  13.  truck  driver  Joa£  Barroso 
Castillo  told  LaUn  American  Report  that  he 
tranaport«d  conatructlon  nwterial  to  an 
underground  Ruaslan  baae  at  a  place  called 
Loa  Uatlcos  del  Purlal.  near  the  city  of 
Holguln.  "We  had  to  turn  our  truck*  over  to 
Ruaalan  drivers  at  the  entrance  to  the  baae. 
several   kilometers   from   the  construction." 


he  aald.  The  Ruaalana  brought  the  trucks 
hack  empty,  and  the  CutMCna  went  back  to 
reload  them.  "Cubans  are  nn'er  permitted 
inalde  the  base."  aald  Boxroeo. 

Explosions  at  various  places  In  Havana 
Province  suggest  that  the  Rusalans  may  be 
Involved  In  some  kind  of  nuclear  testing 
there.  The  exploelona  are  invariably  de- 
scribed by  the  Cuban  go7emment  as  acci- 
dents. Laat  November  35.  Radio  Havana 
reported  that  a  tremendous  exploalon  at 
what  was  called  "a  coeducational  mUltary 
school"  had  taken  the  lives  of  three  girls, 
wounded  flight  more,  and  had  flattened  the 
entire  school  complex.  Army  offlclala  at- 
tributed the  blast  to  an  "accidental  fire" 
among  chemlcala,  and  deacrlbed  those  killed 
as  ■training  to  be  future  techmcal  cadres  for 
the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces."  On 
another  occaalon  toward  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, Francisco  Torres  was  an  eyewltueaa  to 
an  underground  exploalon  which  took  place 
near  the  town  of  Mlnaa.  in  Havana  Province. 
But  this  explosion  bore  the  ear-marks  of  a 
planned  operation.  Torres  worked  as  a 
laborer  near  where  the  Rusalans  had  been 
tunneling  for  several  montha.  "The  under- 
ground faculties  were  so  enormous."  aaid 
Torres,  "that  the  Rusalans  constructed  a  nar- 
row-guage  ralirDod.  and  for  montha  I  aaw 
railway  cars  going  in  and  coming  out  of  one 
of  the  tunnels."  He  then  told  about  the 
explosion  that  took  place  in  those  under- 
ground facillUea:  "It  must  have  been  Jan- 
uary 16  or  17  when  it  happened.  All  of  a 
sudden  there  waa  a  tremendous  exploalon 
In  the  undergrotind  site.  I  was  working 
with  another  man  about  two  kllometera 
away,  but  the  exploalon  sounded  like  It  was 
right  under  our  feet,  and  we  panicked  and 
ran."  "Immediately  thereofter. "  said  Torres. 
"the  Ruaslans  moved  their  barrncJu  a  long 
distance  from  the  underground  sites."  Be 
added:  "Then  the  Cuban  Army  abruptly  re- 
moved all  Cuban  residents  from  the  area,  re- 
settling them  far  from  Ulnas."  Torres 
reported  a  widespread  belief  among  Cubans 
who  lived  in  the  area  that  this  was  no  acci- 
dental exploalon.  offering  aa  evidence  that 
ambulances  had  been  brought  to  the  slt« 
well  lu  advance  of  the  explosion.  Follow- 
ing the  exploalon,  the  underground  elte  Itaelf 
was  sealed  off  and  placed  under  guard. 
Finally,  the  abrupt  evacuation  of  Cuban  resi- 
dents, and  equally  abrupt  removal  of  Rus- 
sian technicians  and  officers  to  an  area  dis- 
tant from  the  site,  raised  suspicions  among 
Cubana  that  the  explosion  waa  planned,  and 
that  aubeequent  to  It  the  authorluea  took 
precauticma  agalnat  nuclear  conta  ml  nation . 

STATK   OCrAanCKNT  MSPONSI 

B-  be  Department  response  to  these  events 
suggests  that  It,  too,  fears  that  Cuba  is 
twcoming  a  Russian  nuclear  base.  It  Is  seek. 
ing  a  treaty  among  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  that  would  make  thlE  hemisphere  a 
nuclear-free  sone.  Indeed,  the  title  of  the 
pact  now  under  consideration  In  Mexico 
City,  Is,  "Treaty  for  the  Denuclearization  of 
Latin  America."  Apparently  there  Is  some- 
thing to  "denuclearize. "  Among  the  nations 
of  this  hemisphere,  only  Cuba  has  a  nuclear- 
strike  potential.  It  seems  therefore  obvious 
that  State  Department  support  for  a  nuclear- 
free  sone  Is  aimed  at  neutralizing  the  Rus- 
sian base  in  Cuba.  The  United  Sutes  Is 
preparing  to  negotiate  a  pact  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  ban  the  world-wide  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  plans  to  include  the  Latin 
American  treaty  In  those  negotlatlona.  The 
hope  Is  that  this  would  take  care  of  the 
threat  of  a  "nuclear  Cuba." 

However.  If  the  fears  of  the  intelligence 
community  regarding  Busala's  nuclear  moves 
in  Cuba  prove  to  be  accurate,  aa  the  evi- 
dence atrongly  suggests,  this  simply  means 
that  agreement*  with  the  Soviets  have  all 
th«  force  of  an  Alka  Seltaer  dropped  In  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  so- 
called  missile  crtau  of  October,  1963  waa  re> 
portedly  "solved"  with  the  promised  rettre- 


ment  of  all  Soviet  mlasllea  In  Cuba.  If  the 
Russians  did  not  retire  all  of  those  mlsllcs. 
or  If  they  have  reintroduced  them  into  Cuba, 
and  if  they  now  are  involved  In  or  are  plan- 
ning nuclear  experiments  In  Cuba,  there  will 
be  little  disposition  In  the  Sezuite  to  go  along 
with  a  nuclear-ban  treaty.  In  fact,  the 
Johnson  Administration  could  count  on 
atrong  and  vigorous  reaction  from  law  OEiak- 
ers  who  at  this  moment  are  balking  at  a 
conautar  treaty  with  the  Soviets. 

But  the  Johnson  Administration  faces  yet 
another  frustration,  this  time  at  the  hands 
of  Its  Latin  American  allies.  Apparently  ob- 
livious to  high  level  anxieties  In  Washington, 
conferees  working  on  the  nuclear  treaty  in 
Mexico  City  Innocently  produced  a  draft  that 
would  permit  nuclear  explosioiu  for  peace- 
ful purposes  in  Latin  America.  This  could 
have  no  effect  other  thiui  to  officially  open 
the  door  to  Soviet  testing  In  Cuba.  More 
Immediately  important.  If  the  treaty  draft 
ahould  stand  as  now  written,  the  United 
Statea  can  expect  that  the  Russians  are  al- 
ready prepared  to  offer  Cuba's  benign  as- 
Bl8tanc«  to  Latin  America  In  exploring  the 
"peaceful  uses"  of  atomic  energy.  They  may 
do  so  anyway. 

Uirm    SIILITANCT    RZJBCTZD 

One  obvious  opportunity  to  take  the  initi- 
ative away  from  Kosygln  and  Castio  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  meeting  of  Latin  American 
President.  schediUed  to  be  held  in  late 
spring.  But  even  this  opportunity  to  turn 
the  wrath  of  our  nelghbora  against  a  pred- 
atory Cuba  haa  been  vetoed  In  advance  by 
the  state  Department.  And  Dr.  Gduardo 
Rltter,  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  (OAS)  la  a  cas- 
ualty of  that  determination. 

Speaking  on  Jantiary  38  before  more  than 
30.000  Cuban  exiles  In  Miami.  Rltter  told 
them  that  the  OAS  has  an  obligation  to 
liberate  Cuba.  Re  also  said  that  Cuba  should 
be  included  on  the  agenda  If  the  meetmg  of 
Latin  American  Prealdenta  la  to  have  any 
real  meaning.  In  making  his  statement,  the 
OAS  Council  President  ran  headlong  into 
detemuned  opposition  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. President  Johnson  plans  to  attend 
the  Latin  s^immlt  meeting  and  bU  staff  ap- 
parently wants  to  preaent  him — beset  as  he 
is  on  all  Bides  with  foreign  policy  problems 
and  pressures — with  a  rosy  picture  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  harmony  in  lAtln  America. 
They  view  the  conference  as  one  which  will 
confine  itaelf  largely  to  economic  topics,  as 
for  example,  where  the  Alliance  lor  Progr««« 
will  be  discussed  and  proptagandlzed.  and 
Ita  pralssa  sung.  Dr.  Rltter  does  not  agree 
with  that  view  of  things,  saying  In  Miami: 
"Any  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  Increase  in 
the  standard  of  living  of  theae  nations  is 
doomed  to  failure  If  we  must  conatantly  ex- 
pend funds,  time,  and  energy  In  defending 
Dursdvee  against  the  common  enemy.  Just 
90  miles  from  Florida." 

Hitter's  harsh  Totce  introduced  a  sour  note 
In  the  harmonious  a  capella  being  rehearsed 
in  Wiifhlngton.  and  bis  voice  was  aUlled. 
WaM  Allen.  U.S.  alternate  del^ate  to  the 
OAS.  was  described  by  one  of  his  diplomatic 
colleagues  aa  "furious,  and  fit  to  be  tied" 
by  Hitter's  remarks  in  Miami.  Two  days 
later,  an  OAS  spokesman  gratuitously  an- 
nounced that  the  OAS  Council  Chairman 
bad  spoken  "personalty"  in  Miami,  and  "not 
for  the  Organisation  of  American  Statea." 
The  State  Department  increased  its  pres- 
sures, and  the  broad  hint  was  not  lost  on 
Latin  American  politicians  who  are  btmgry 
for  Alliance  for  Progress  dollars.  Panamani- 
an Foreign  Minister  Fernando  Aleta  fell  Into 
Une.  announcing  that  Panama  (Rltter  la  a 
Panamanian)  would  not  ask  that  Cuba  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  at  the  eoofcrence  of 
Presidents. 

The  determination  In  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  never  to  deal 
firmly  with  Cuba  la  astonishing  on  the  face 
of  It.    Tor.  laat  November  36  the  OAS  lasued 
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ft  twO'Tolumc  rtudy  oa  Bu»iUm-Cub»n  sub- 
nnum  of  Uw  heml»ph««  which  c»ll«l  the 
TrteoDUneoUl  Org»nlsi«tlon  Mt»blUihi«l  In 
HmvkiM.  "•  new  Inatrument  of  Commual*6 
InwrvenUOD  »n<l  »ggre«lou  "  L«Un  Am»«- 
c&n  ambundon  to  the  Dnlted  N»«on«  »na 
the  OA8  h»ve  repeatedly  condemned  Bu»- 
•la,  Cuba,  and  Red  China  tar  the  war«  o* 
terror  and  aubveralon  which  have  forced  two 
countnea— Venezuela  and  Guatemala— to 
declare  martial  law.  Not  doea  Cuba  deny 
that  It  la  responsible  for  thla  state  of  af- 
t^n.  Indeed.  Fidel  Caatro  boMto  about  It. 
Page  «1  of  the  OAS  ntudy  contalna  porUona 
of  a  letter  written  by  Caatro  to  fJN  SecPe- 
ury  General  n-Thant  In  which  the  Cuban 
dictator  itatea  that  "the  revolutionary  rep- 
reaeotaUvea  of  the  peoplea  of  AaU.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  who  met  In  Havana  did 
indeed  decide  to  IntenaUy  the  atrugfle 
against  Intervention  and  to  aaalst  the  people 
Bghtlng  for  Uberty  and  Independence." 
When  free  nations  nght  back  against  wars 
of  terror  and  subversion  thla.  In  the  Com- 
munist lencon.  conaUtutea  "IntervenUon. " 
In  bla  letter.  Castro  bluntly  told  the  UN 
Secretary  General  that  Latin  American  gov- 
emmenu  will  be  toppled  through  "the  moat 
violent  revolutionary  action." 

Thus,  It  Russia's  nuclear  tentacles  are 
added  to  Ita  tenlacloa  of  subversion  In  Latin 
Amerlc*.  the  United  State*  Is  In  grave  danger 
of  being  isolated  In  Its  own  hemisphere. 
The  Cuba  policies  beginning  with  the  Ute 
President  Kennedys  withdrawal  from  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  In  1B61.  interrupted  briefly  with 
concasslona  made  to  the  Ruaalana  In  IOCS, 
threaten  to  cascade  In  ruins  around  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUoQ  of  President  Lyndon  B.  J(«m- 
aOQ  in  IMT. 


The  passage  of  this  bill  would  clear 
the  uncertainty  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
lease  and  allow  the  Columbian  Puel 
Corp.  to  conduct  exploratory  work  on  the 
land. 


Pawna.  Calif. 


March  9,  1967 

.rch  and  reeUmatioD  and  reuae 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CAi.irOBNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  Starch  $.  1967 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  most  progressive  communities  In  the 
Nation  U  located  at  Pomona.  CaliX.  This 
area  Is  In  the  24th  EHstrlct  of  California 
which  It  is  my  privilege  to  represent  In 
Congress. 

Through  Initiative  and  drive  Pomona 
has  over  recent  years  compiled  a  re- 
markable record  of  civic  Improvements. 
Among  them  are  a  downtown  9-bIock 
long  shopping  mall,  and  new  communl- 
caUon  and  transportation   facilities. 

The  latest  achievement  Is  the  com- 
pletion of  an  enlarged  water  renova- 
tion plant.  Pomona  has  been  a  pioneer 
In  water  reclamation  since  1926  when 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  Po- 
mona and  neighboring  cities  of  Clare- 
mont  and  La  Verne  the  original  treat* 
ment  plant  was  built. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  Rkcord  an 
editorial  from  the  Pomona  Progress-Bul- 
letin about  the  recent  dedication  of  the 
water  renovation  plant: 

Pt>MOMA    *     l>aft>»     EH     WaTVS    COMSXIVATION 

Pomona  waa  highly  hooor«d  to  be  Tinted 
by  8  large  oootlDgent  of  national  leaden  Uat 
Saturday  In  oonnectton  with  the  dedication 
of  the  Water  BenovRtlon  Plant  of  SenlUtlon 
OtBtrlct  ai  In  weet  Pomona.  Seldom  In  thla 
Valley's  hlatory  haa  such  an  arrey  ot  talent 
been  assembled  together  for  any  dedication. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kucbel.  Senior  Senator 
from  CBllfornla  who  gave  the  Keynote  Ad- 
dresa  on  water  needs  snd  conaervetlon  en- 
tlUed:  "The  Decadea  Ahead  ".  was  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Gleo&rd  Dpeoomb  of  the 
24th  Congressional  District  at  the  dedication 
luncheon  hosted  by  Dr.  Bobert  C.  Kramer. 
President  of  Qa\  Poly-Pomona. 

The  Senator's  talk  centered  around  the 
water  needs  of  the  arid  regions  of  Southern 
California  and  the  Pacific  southwest  in  the 
decade*  ahead,  and  the  importance  that 
water  reclamaUon  and  reuse  wUl  play  in  the 
picture. 

He  was  talking  to  a  knowledgeable  and 
sympathetic  audience  araong  which  were  the 
foremoeC  and  eminent  authoritlea  and  leaders 
Interested  in  the  water  reclamation  and  re- 
search field  including  leaders  Crom  many 
Federal.  SUte  and  local  agencies  of  govern- 


wMer  reaeai 
program  are: 

The  Saniution  Districts  of  Los  Angelas 
Cotinty. 

The  City  of  Pomona. 

CalUomla  State  Polytechnic  College  at 
Pomona. 

The  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Ad- 
mlnlstrauon. 

The   V&.   Corps   of   Army   Englnsece. 
The  Pomona  VaUey  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict. 

The  Loe  Angetea  County  Flood  Control 
District. 

These,  and  other  agencies  will  play  a  vital 
role  In  completing  the  program  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  making  history  in  water  reuse 
and  research.  Because  of  Its  early  lead.  Po- 
mona VaUey  may  well  become  the  center  of 
water  research  and  feclamatlon  acUvlty  for 
the  entire  Paclflc  Southwest.  A  good  start 
haa  been  made.  Pomona  Valley  is  showing 
the  nation  the  way  to  true  water  conserva- 
tion learned  over  the  decades  by  the  wise  and 
farslghted  reclamation  of  water  and  by  re- 
using it  for  beneficial  purposea. 


March  9,  1967 
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Join  E.  Fofiftr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAUTOBXia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE9KNTATIVES 

ThuTBday.  March  9.  19€7 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  yesterday  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
reinstate  certain  oU  and  gas  leases.  "Hie 
text  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6893.  Is  as  follows: 

Br  it  enM^ed  by  the  Senate  and  the  HouBe 
of  Repretentmtives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Americ*  in  Confess  aaembled.  That  the 
Secretfuy  of  the  Interior  Is  authorUed  and 
directed  to  receive,  consider,  and  act  upon 
any  petition  of  the  assignee  of  the  termi- 
nated United  SUtee  oil  and  gas  leases 
(BLUA-OiSMO  and  BLMA-046a43 .  Weat 
-Virginia)  for  rolnsutement  of  aald  leases 
If  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
alter  the  effective  date  of  thla  Act.  together 

with  any  rental  accruing.  If  not  theretofMe     

already  paid,  from  the  date  of  termination     nient. 

"  .—*-.-         prom^lncnt  educators  from  throughout  the 


of  such  leases  The  Secretary  may  relnaUte 
such  leases  under  the  provisions  of  section 
31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  act  of  1920,  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  188). 

The  bill.  If  efiacted.  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  reinstate  two  oU  and  gas 
leases.  These  leases,  formerly  held  by 
Holly  Corp..  terminated  automatically 
for  nonpayment  of  the  correct  rental. 
This  fact  was  not  discovered  until  after 
Holly  had  assigned  the  leases  to  Colum- 
bUn  Fuel  Cacp. 


Southland  were  also  preaent  because  of  the 
significance  of  the  occasion.  Including  four 
college  presidents  from  our  own  OoUege  Com- 
plex In  Pomona  Valley,  as  weU  as  industrial 
and  ValleywidB  leaders. 

The  success  of  the  pioneering  Pomona 
Water  Benovatlon  facility  oould  be  summed 
up  m  a  word — cooperation — for  the  compre- 
hensive water  development,  sales  and  reuae 
program,  epitomize*  the  beat  In  cooperative 
effort  between  different  levela  of  government. 

Cooperating  agencies  in  this  far-reaching 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or    OKODI    IBLAHD 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.   January    it.    1967 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  Into  the  Rkcokd  additional  eulogies 
on  my  colleague  and  close  friend,  the 
late  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Included  In  these  eulogies  is  one  by 
John  Pogarty '8  nephew,  Edward  M 
Fogarty. 

These  testimonies  to  the  greatness  of 
John  Fogarty  should  be  recorded  and 
not  left  to  pass  without  notice. 
The  material  follows: 
The  fact  that  John  Edward  Fogarty  was 
my  uncle  has  always  been  for  me  a  eource 
of  great  pride.  Each  time  his  name  was 
mentioned  In  conversation,  each  time  I 
beard  of  his  receiving  yet  another  honor. 
each  time  he  was  reelected  to  Congreoa  by 
an  overwhelming  margin.  I  oould  feel  pride 
rise  within  me.  Today  that  pride  Is  prob- 
ably greater  than  ever.  I.  along  with  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  have  always 
known  that  he  was  a  great  man.  Tet  It  has 
been  since  hie  death  that  I  have  come  to 
reallae  Just  how  many  people  from  all  walks 
of  life,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  and 
the  world,  share  In  this  realization.  The 
trlbutee.  eulogies,  and  lamenta  that  have 
poured  forth  from  every  direction  are  de- 
monstrative of  the  fact  that  he  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Uy  moot  vivid  memory  of  my  uncle  will 
be  that  of  a  typical  Sunday  In  Harmony. 
Rhode  Island.  For  as  far  l>ack  as  I  can  re- 
member, the  FDgartys  have  gathered  every 
Sunday  morning  after  Mass  at  the  Fogarty 
homestead.  Uncle  John  was  there  every 
Sunday.  He  sat  quietly,  listening  to  every- 
thing that  was  said.  Be  oould  easily  have 
dominated  the  conversation,  since  when  he 
spoke  everyone  listened.  Yet.  he  was  always 
willing  to  take  a  back  seat  This  U  the  kind 
of  man  be  was.  He  never  praised  himself 
nor  sought  attention.  He  never  had  to.  Peo- 
pie  knew  his  accompUshmcnU.  and  ibey  re- 
spected and  admired  him  for  them  and  for 
being  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 

John  E.  Fttg&rty  dedicated  hie  life  to  the 
betteratent  of  the  world.  In  an  effort  to  make 


the  lives  of  people  everywhere  a  little  leas 
duilcult.  His  was  a  cniaade  to  wipe  out  dla- 
Mie.  Ignorance  and  hardship.  Education 
owes  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  oU 
be  did  to  bring  Institutions  of  learning  the 
best  tools  available.  His  work  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  appropriation  of  mlUlona  of 
dollars  lor  educational  advancement.  Doctor 
Howard  A.  Rush  wrote  In  the  Sev  York 
Times  after  my  uncle's  death:  "No  one  in 
Ibe  history  of  this  country  has  done  mora 
to  promote  more  and  better  health  aervlcea, 
more  and  better  health  facilities  and  more 
and  better  health  research  than  Representa- 
tive Fogaxty."  What  more  can  be  said  of 
John  Fogarty's  efforts  in  the  field  of  healthf 
The  project  which  was  dearest  to  him.  the 
one  to  which  he  most  poured  out  his  sym- 
pathies and  energies,  was  the  fight  against 
mental  disease,  and  particularly  mental  re- 
tardation. At  the  time  when  John  Fogarty 
(ook  up  this  banner,  the  fight  was  Indeed 
limited-  As  s  direct  result  of  his  efforts,  the 
money  and  faclUtlea  used  in  combatting 
ment&l  Illness  have  been  multiplied  multi- 
fold In  the  last  two  decades.  On  February  3, 
1«M,  John  Fogarty  racelved  what  waa  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  and  most  cberlsbed 
tributea  paid  to  him  during  his  Ufettme — the 
Joseph  P-  Kennedy.  Jr..  Foundation  1963  In- 
ternational Award  In  the  field  oX  Mental  Re- 
tardation. 

John  E.  Fogarty  was  the  recipient  of  many 
awards  and  honors  during  his  lifetime.  On 
February  3.  1906.  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented my  uncle  with  anotber  of  these — the 
American  Heart  Association's  1960  Heart  of 
the  Tear  Award.  On  January  10.  1967.  this 
be&rt  failed  John  Fogarty,  ending  the  re- 
markable career  of  a  remarkable  man. 

The  little  people  of  the  world — the  men- 
tally HI.  the  chronically  ill.  the  aged,  the 
poor— owe  John  Fogarty  a  great  debt.  Tea, 
all  of  us  owe  him  a  great  deal.  We.  his  fam- 
ily, mourn  his  passing  with  leaden  hearts. 
Tet  be  win  be  missed  not  only  by  his  family, 
hoi  only  by  his  friends  and  coUeaguee,  but 
by  more  people  than  we  will  ever  realize. 
John  Edward  Fogarty  has  left  his  mju-k  In 
the  world.  He  will  always  l>e  remembered. 
I  will  always  look  upon  his  memory  with 
great  pride — Representative  John  E  Fogarty 
of  Rhode  Island.  Everybody's  CoDgieaaman. 
my  uncle. 

KDWABD  M.  FOOAITT. 

Statement   bt    Dzmocoattc   Natiok*l   Cow- 

Mrrrcx  CiuatUAN  John  M.  Bailet  on  tmk 

Death  or  CoNoacssHAN  John   E.  Focarrr 

or  Rhode  Island 

The  sudden  passing  of  Congressman  John 
E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island  will  be  felt  as  a 
great  void  among  those  in  our  country  who 
core  about  the  health  and  welfare  of  people 
everywhere. 

As  an  individual.  Congressman  Fogarty  be- 
lieved that  his  government  should  care  about 
pet^le  who  lacked  access  to  good  health  and 
adequate  opportunity.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Congressional  subconunlttee  that  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  he  provided 
tbe  leadership  that  gave  hLs  fellow  man  the 
opportunity  to  live  a  healthier  and  richer  life. 
His  only  regret  was  that  he  could  not  do 
more. 

Congressman  Fogarty  was  a  Democrat.  He 
was  a  man  of  such  great  Integrity  and  per- 
sonal courage  that  be  made  all  of  lis  proud 
tbat  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

We  shall  miss  his  presence.  But  his  work 
win  live  on  In  those  mUllous  of  people  who 
have  a  better  life  because  of  hie  outstanding 
efforts  in  the  Congress. 

•  John  E.  Fooaktt.  19ia-fl7 
John  Fogarty  is  dead.  Were  the  man  him- 
Kf'ir  to  write  thU  notice,  that  Is  how  he 
would  state  it:  John  Fogarty  la  dead.  Be 
would  put  It  that  simply,  that  bltmUy. 
stripped  of  formaUty  and  pomp. 


National  politics  Is  a  complex  endeavor  of 
melding  a  whole  range  of  dleparate  interests 
Into  a  unified  whole,  into  a  formula  c<  words 
that  can  be  put  on  paper  and  enacted  into 
law.  The  maji  who.  day  in  and  day  out. 
undertakes  such  work  finds  himself  In  a 
world  where  success  and  failure  binge  on  a 
word  that  should  have  been  spoken  and 
wasn't  or  a  word  that  ahouldnt  have  been 
said  and  was,  on  the  placing  of  a  comma,  the 
dotting  of  an  i.  the  croastng  of  a  t. 

Frequently,  tbe  man  finds  hlF  own  person- 
ality being  colored  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
work.  There  is  the  temptation  to  became 
cautious  In  worde  and  not  in  thought,  to  don 
a  noncommittal  maak  that,  with  fine  Im- 
partiality, can  be  shown  to  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

John  Fogarty  never  became  such  a  man. 
Probably  he  was  incapable  of  feeling  the 
temptation.  He  studied  the  evidence,  de* 
dded  what  was  true,  and  then  spoke  out  aa 
plainly,  as  forcefuUy,  and  as  frequently  aa 
he  could.  It  was  that  simple  to  him.  that 
fortunate  for  America. 

At  the  core  of  John  Fogarty's  thought  was 
the  conviction  that  the  nation  did  not  care 
enough  about  health  affairs,  that  tbe  nation 
did  not  understand  as  fully  aa  It  ought  what 
benefiu  could  be  reaped  by  a  total  commit- 
ment to  health  research,  health  education 
and  health  core.  He  expressed  thla  convic- 
tion often,  and  to  the  degree  that  he  could, 
he  did  something  about  it.  Aa  history  will 
record,  what  he  did  was  magnificent.  Be 
win  need  no  marble  statues,  no  dedicatory 
plaques.  There  wUl  be  Instead  whole  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  many  not  even  know- 
ing hla  name,  to  stand  as  the  testament  to 
the  clarity  of  his  vision  and  to  his  dedica- 
tion, an  unceasing  dedication  that  finally 
robbed  the  man  himself  of  life.  This  will 
be  his  monument. 

[From  Exceptional  Children.  February  1M71 

The  death  of  Repreeentatlve  John  B. 
Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island  Just  before  the  90th 
Congresa  opened  was  a  shock  to  all  of  hla 
friends  and  particularly  to  those  who  worked 
with  the  handicapped  and  with  the  health 
problems  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Fogarty's  name 
has  become  synonymous  with  progress  In 
initiating  bold  new  ventures  in  health  and 
education. 

The  CouncU  for  Exceptional  Children  ei- 
pressed  its  appreciation  for  Mr.  Fogarty's 
contributions  by  preaentlng  him  with  this 
citation  in  June.  1065: 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  Cita- 
tion for  legislative  staiesm&n&hip  is  pre- 
sented to  John  E.  Fogarty.  The  many  Im- 
portant contributions  to  human  welfare  and 
education  which  have  been  made  by  Rep- 
resentative J.  E.  Fogarty  are  recognised  with 
deep  appreciation  by  the  special  educators 
In  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 
We  are  most  grateful  for  his  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  special  education  in  a 
total  program  for  tbe  handicapped  and  the 
gifted.  HiB  persistent  efforts  In  tbe  Con- 
gress to  secure  such  benefits  as  the  first 
federal  categorical  programs  of  research  In 
special  education  and  scholarship  BU|^>ort 
for  teacbera  of  the  mentally  retarded  have 
markedly  advanced  school  programs  for  chil- 
dren with  disabilities.  Mr.  Fogarty  la  a  sym- 
bol of  support  for  exceptional  children,  their 
parents,  and  their  teachers.  Through  bis 
efforts,  our  country  haa  been  nude  a  more 
humane  land  for  all  of  us. 

CBS  Joins  with  President  Johnson  who 
praised  Mr.  Fogarty  as  "a  great  leader  and 
an  effective  member  of  Congress  ...  a  major 
architect  In  the  fields  of  health  and  educa- 
tion." 

( From  CAKC,  NEWS.  January-February  1967) 
REPacsENTATlvi:  John  E.  Fooautt 

The  mentally  retarded  lost  a  great  friend 
when  Rep.  John  E.  Fogarty  <D-RJ.) ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  since  J94I.  died  January  10. 

A  rough-hewn.  eoMd  man  who  was  trained 


ae  a  bricklayer,  he  later  became  the  buslneas 
agent  of  tbe  union,  and  aoon,  even  aa  a  young 
man,  gained  a  reputation  for  his  falmeaa.  In- 
telligence and  Integrity.  Mr.  Fogarty,  who 
would  have  been  M  Mftrch  23,  ooUapaed  In 
his  office  about  two  hours  before  the  start 
of  the  90th  Congress.  He  woe  flr«t  elected 
to  Oonrgeas  In  1940  and  served  untU  the 
December  7,  1941  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor 
when  he  realgned  from  Congress  to  }oln 
the  Army.  After  World  War  II,  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  House,  and  had  served  ever 
alnce.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  waa  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  auboom- 
mittee  handling  health,  educauon  and  wel- 
fare matters. 

From  tbe  moment  he  entered  Congresa 
three  decades  ago  until  the  very  laat.  Mr. 
Fogarty  devoted  himself  with  earnest  in- 
tensity to  the  promotion  of  all  measures  fur- 
thering medical  reeearch.  better  medical 
care,  and  increased  appropriations  for  the 
various  governmental  units  that  were  con- 
cerned with  public  beaitb.  He  was  particu- 
larly active  in  pH^motlng  better  care  for  the 
mentany  retarded.  In  1969,  he  received  the 
national  Albert  LAsker  Award  for  champion- 
ing the  advancement  of  medical  research  and 
public  health.  Part  of  the  bonorarlum  which 
accompanied  tbe  award  was  donated  by  Mr. 
Fogarty  to  the  Rhode  Island  parents  Council 
for  Mentally  Retarded  Children.  In  his  na- 
tive state,  with  quiet  affection,  they  usually 
referred  to  him  as  "Doctor"  John.  When  told 
of  Rep.  Fogarty's  death,  Oovemor  Dempsey 
said,  "His  dedication  to  the  cause  of  helping 
the  retarded  wUl  long  be  remembered.  Here 
in  Connecticut  we  are  benefiting  from  fed- 
eral programs  In  this  field  which  he  did 
much  to  support.  I  know  that  his  loss  wUl 
be  keenly  felt  not  only  In  his  native  state 
but  throughout  tbe  country." 

[nxKn  Perfonnanoe,  March  1967) 

A  TkXBTTTS  TO  COKOEKSBIUH  FoOABTT 

(Note. — Tbe  following  statement  wie  Is- 
sued by  President's  Oommlttee  Chairman 
Harold  RuaseU  upon  the  death  of  John  E. 
Fogarty,  Congressman  from  Rhode  Island. 
January  10,  1907.) 

ITie  handicapped  of  America  have  lost  a 
great  friend  and  champion  with  the  passing 
of  Oongreasman  Fogarty.  When  my  prede- 
ceeaor.  the  late  ChairmsLn.  MaJ.  Gen.  Melvin 
J.  Maaa,  USMCR.  Ret.,  in  1963  traveled  to 
ProTldence.  BJ..  and  Joined  with  Oov.  John 
E.  Notte,  Jr.,  in  preaenUng  Mr.  Fogarty  with 
the  President's  Committee  award,  he  said. 
"I  kxtow  of  DO  other  single  person  who  In  3 
abort  decades  has  done  more  for  the  han- 
dicapped than  Mr.  Fogarty." 

Like  John  Fogarty,  I,  too,  am  53  yean  old 
and  aa  his  true  contemporary,  I  wish  to  tes- 
tify along  with  the  rest  of  the  handicapped 
world  that  this  young  man  accomplished  a 
modern  miraole. 

I  have  known  John  Fogarty  ever  since 
World  War  IT  and  his  quiet  modesty  and  oalm 
Insistence  for  tbe  rights  of  the  disabled  were 
In  direct  contrast  to  his  accompllshmenta  in 
rehabilitation  legislation. 

A  bricklayer  by  trade,  one  of  the  moat 
Important  bricks  he  ever  laid  was  tJbe  flrvt 
Federal  funds  for  research  la  mental  re- 
tardation in  19SS.  Other  bricks  went  into 
the  aolld  and  massive  foundation  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  where  40  percent 
of  tbe  Nation's  biomedical  reeearch  Is  car- 
ried on  today.  Ehie  In  large  part  to  his  in- 
sistence, the  appropriation  for  that  agency 
grew  from  •a.S  million  in  1946  to  •!.&  blWon 
currently. 

Aalde  from  bricks  and  mortsur.  however, 
his  lasting  monument  Ls  to  leave  our  coun- 
try with  the  clear  conviction  that  serious 
dlaeaae  and  affliction  are  intolerable,  and 
that  large-scale  efforts  can  bring  progreas 
against  dlaabUlty. 

Let  it  be  said  of  this  humble  tradesman, 
in  tribute  to  bu  loaUng  legacy  to  America, 
that  he  laid  bis  brlcfcs  stralgbt  and  b-ue. 
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LouiM;  four  brothen,  WUlUm.  Raymond. 
T.  FfMlcta.  and  Charln  rugalty.  and  a  slater. 
Hlas  Margam  A.  rogarty. 


EcIm   ■    U.N.— OrpniKd   To    Ktcp 
Puce?"  A*k<  Mri.  La« 
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John  E-  Fbc*«TT  Dnw — Fiomotkd  Fbdcul 
LCCISLATTOIV  To  Am  lCXirTAX.LT  RcTAsac» 

ReprrsenUtlve  John  K  rogarty,  53,  Demo- 
crat of  EUiodo  Island  and  a  plonevr  In  pro-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
motlng  redej-al  leglalatlon  to  aid  tHe  mentally    ~  ' 
retarded,  died  TuMday.  January  lOtJi.  tn  hia 

WaahlnKtoo    office.    appareuUy    of    a    heart      "QatrafcJ  Cri««  for  SaBClioB*,  EvM  WUf 
atUck. 

Mr.  I^jgarty,  long-time  friend  of  the  Na- 
tional Aacoclatlon  for  Retarded  Children,  col- 
lapsed ihortly  befcire  he  was  to  have  been 
■worn  In  for  hla  14th  term  In  the  House. 

Tuesday  night,  Prcaldent  Johnaon  opened 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  Congress 
by  saying,  "I  share  with  all  of  yon  the  grief 
that  you  feel  at  the  death  today  of  one  of  the 
most  beloved  and  respected  and  effective 
members  of  thU  body,  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Fogarty." 

HX  MADE  KIBTOBT 

History  was  made  In  the  Oeld  of  mental 
retardation  in  1955  when,  aa  a  result  of  Mr. 
Fogarty's  eflorta.  Congress  approprlaled  •750.- 
000  to  launch  a  reaearch  program  tn  mental 
retardatloo.  ThU  was  the  first  federal  Legis- 
lation In  behalf  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
From  that  time  on  Mr.  Fogarty  conducted  a 
consistent  drive  for  approprlaiiona  in  sup- 
port of  special  programs  for  the  retarded. 

Hla  interest  in  mental  retardstlon  stemmed 
froai  his  friendship  with  J  Arthur  Trudeau 
of  Rhode  Island  who  passed  away  a  year  ago. 
also  at  the  age  of  S3.  Mi.  Trudeau  waa  a 
pioneer  In  the  citlaen  movemeni  In  behalf  <st 
retarded  children  and  he  convinced  Mr.  Po- 
garty  that  a  long-term  program  oi  gorem- 
ment-Kponaored  research  held  the  key  to 
progress  Ln  mental  retardation. 

Mr.  Pogarty  became  recognixed  as  a  na- 
tlonai  spokesoaan  for  medical  research  and 
for  programs  to  aid  the  retarded.  Today, 
there  are  W  programs  sponaored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  BducaUoD.  and  Welfare 
provkting  fljuksclal  aaslstaace  for  research 
aod  demonstration  projects,  services.  tralU' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroaTTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1967 

■Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  SpeAker.  our 
former  colleague  and  former  D.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Italy,  the  Honorable  Clare 
BooLhe  Luce,  addressed  the  Comtaon- 
wealth  Club  of  California  on  February 
24  on  a  range  of  subjects  involved  with 
our  foreign  pc4icy.  Her  address.  a5  pub- 
lished in  the  Commonwealth,  follows: 
"OurmAciB  CxiKS  fox  S*NCTtoNS.  Evxw    Wax. 

Echo  ik  UJI.~-0«canibx»  To  Krxy  Piacx?" 

Asks  Uxg.  Lccc 
(From  addreaa  by  Hon.  Clare  Soothe  Luce. 
former  U.S.  AmbassMlor  to  Italy) 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  the  United  Nation* 
Organization  was  bom. 

Article  I  of  ita  charter,  signed  by  50  mem- 
ber naUons.  stated  the  organ laatloo's  four 
main  purposes.  These  were:  to  maintain 
international  peace,  promote  tiie  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  and  soc£al  welfare,  and 
protect  human  rights. 

During  the  two  decades  that  the  UJ».  has 

««4  «*aaa«a— « »..-, beeu    dlscussing    dlsarmamsnt,    deatructlve 

ing.  construction,  Income  maintenance  and     power  of  nuclear  weapons  has  steadUy  In 
other  programs  for  the  retarded.  '     "^  *  "'  *"""■"  ""      ""^ 


Since  194fi  Mr.  Fogarty  had  served  as  chair- 
man of  what  la  now  the  House  Subcommittee 
on   Labor.    Health.    Education,    and   Welfare. 

In  1(»6«  he  received  the  flrxt  award  of  the 
Katlonai  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
for  his  effective  work  in  Congress  to  promote 
legislation  benefiting  the  retarded. 

TSie  NARC  citation  stated,  "Congreasman 
Fogarty.  keenly  percepUve  of  the  great  need 
as  wall  as  the  national  dimension  of  the 
problems  of  the  mentally  retarded,  brought 
to  bear  his  own  great  perwmal  and  humani- 
tarian force  as  well  as  the  inHuence  of  hU 
ofllcB  to  secure  effectively  from  the  Congress 


oraaaed.  The  amount  of  human  and  roatertal 
rssouices  now  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
and  potential  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons 
wold  represent  the  entire  wealth  of  the  world 
a  century  ago. 

"FSSCK.   P«*CX,"   TKX   CXT 

If  the  U.N.  Is  to  be  Judged  by  tu  success 
In  the  dlmlnlahment  of  armameot.  it  must 
be  rated  a  dtsmal  failure. 

"Peace!  Peace!"  the  UN.  ha»  cried.  And 
for  two  decodes  there  has  been  no  peace. 

The  U.W.  was  barely  Ave  yean  old  when 
the     North     Korean    Communlsta     invaded 


South  Korea.     The  ensuing  three-year  war 
wu  fouKht  under  the  aegis  of  the  UJ«.    But 
of  the  United  Si»t*»  of  America  a  concrete      -tactically  the  entire  burden  was  boms  by 
eiq>resslon   of  thU   n»tlon^  ^^^!?.Jj!T  il^      the  United  States  and  South  Korea. 

In  Vietnam — no  brush-ftro  war — the  UJC. 
has  been  both  unable  and  unwUUng  to  re- 
spond to  US.  proposals  for  It  to  play  a  posi- 
tive sole  in  pacifying  the  area. 

"IRAPia    SET"   AT    VJ€. 

About  a  third  of  the  membwahlp  of  the 
UH.  today  represenU  countries  which  have 
been  granted  naUonhood  since  the  UJl.  was 
foundsd.  How  many  of  these  are  viable 
stales  la  open  to  question. 

In  the  ■family  of  the  United  Nations,"  the 
dUper-set  vote  weighs  as  much  as  that  of 
the  oldest  psrent  oaUoos, 

The  UJI.  ha*  enthuaUstlcally  promoted 
»eU-det<fmlnation— for  all  the  colonies  of 
the  Western  nations. 

But  what  has  the  U.N.  done  to  protest,  no 
lev  to  prevent  Soviet-style  colonialism,  or 
to  uphold  the  desire  of  the  peoples  to  be 
poUtically  independent  from  Soviet  domi- 
nation? 

The  UJJ.  was  notoriously  indifferent  to  the 
struggle  of  the  Hungarian  revolutionaries. 
It  shrugged  off  the   takeover  of   Tibet.     It 


msntaUy  retarded.  Future  gcnerauons  wUl 
have  cause  Ui  be  thankful  to  him.  for  surely 
they  will  benefit  from  the  scientific  di»- 
eoverles  which  will  be  made  possible  by  re- 
saarch  in  this  lltUe  known  area  of  life." 

Honored  many  times.  Mr.  Fogarty  rsoelved 
la  tM«,  along  with  Senator  Uster  Hill  oi 
/^]»K»Tntt  one  Of  two  special  tusker  awards 
for  "extraordinary  public  service."  He  do- 
nated the  accompanying  S5.000  honorarium 
to  the  Rhode  Island  AssoclaUoo  for  Retarded 
Children  for  the  dcvelopmsnt  of  parent 
counseling  services. 

In  11M(3  he  received  one  of  the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  Jr.  FoundaUon  awards,  and  with 
the  M.&OO  grant  he  established  the  John  E. 
P^jgxrty  Foundation  Ln  Providence.  BJ.  At 
that  time  he  was  described  as  "perhaps  the 
key  figure  In  the  mental  retardation  move- 
ment ol  the  present  decade. ' 

A  hospital  at  the  Doctor  Joseph  H.  Ladd 
School  for  the  Retarded,  a  center  foe  re- 
tarded children  In  Prtrvldence,  and  a  health- 
science  library  building  at  the  Unlverxlty  of 
Rhode  Island  all  bear  Mr.  Fogarty"*  name. 


Mr  FoKxrty  1*.  survived  by  hla  widow,  the     had   htUe  sympathy  for  the  f«»  "»^*f" 
iS;r^SS2  Rewind:  hU  daughter.  Mary     of  Cuba.  and.  today,  even  M  for  the  South 


former  Louise  Robland;  hU  daughter,  Mary 


Vletnameee  who  desire  to  remain  free  fnm 
Communist  North  Vietnam. 

MOKX  rouncAX,  xxruGxcs  than  kvxx 

This  same  double  staxulard  characterlaas 
the  UJf.'s  pursuit  of  Its  goal  of  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rlghu.  Do  the  Soviets,  for  ex- 
ample, maintain  their  alave  Isbor  camps, 
persecute  their  Jews,  and  their  Catholics? 
Do  they  shoot  young  people  and  old  people 
seeking  to  escape  to  freedom  at  the  Berlin 
Wall'^ 

The  U.N.  does  nothing.  Correction:  the 
UJ<.  polnU  to  Chapter  I.  ArUcle  2.  of  lU 
Charter,  which  provides  that  the  U.N.  shall 
not  intervene  tn  matters  within  the  internal 
jurlsdicUon  of  any  state. 

But  when  the  UN.  confronts  the  internal 
policy  of  self-governing  Rhodesia.  lU  Assem- 
bly HaU  echoes  with  outraged  crlea  for  eco- 
nomic sanctions — and  even  for  war. 

The  most  melancholy  proof  of  the  U-N.'s 
double  standard  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
Is  that  there  are  today  more  pollUcal  exiles 
and  refugees  than  there  were  at  the  end  ol 
the  last  war — and  that  the  ovenAielmlng  ma- 
jority of  them  are  from  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

There  remains  then  the  fourth  goal  ol  the 
VJft. — the  promotion  of  social  welfare  and 
material  progress. 

rlND    A    SCAPXCOAT 

If  we  again  Judge  the  UJ*.  by  world  condi- 
tions, here.  too.  the  record  is  one  of  failure. 
As  the  Secretary-General.  Mr.  U  Thant.  him- 
self, stated  in  his  annual  report,  little  has 
happened  to  brighten  the  prospects  of  those 
who  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  world,  where 
poverty  and  disease,  hunger  and  Ignorance, 
are  the  most  conspicuous  facta  of  dally  life 

Altogether,  the  UN.  has  proven  to  be.  II 
not  an  irrelevant  factor  In  preventing  the 
deterioration  of  the  International  situation, 
at  leaat  a  very  Impotent  on. 

We  cannot  logically  blame  the  UN.,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  VJf.  la  not  a 
responsible  body.  If  we  doubt  this,  to  whom, 
or  to  what,  U  the  UJff,  responsible,  as  an 
organlaatlon?  Any  UN.  membeD  will  gen- 
eraUy  reply  that  the  U.N.  la  responsible  to 
"world  opinion." 

NO  VOTX  AIXOWXS 

But  what  is  "world  opinion"?  It  U  gen- 
erally what  the  rtilen  of  any  given  nation. 
at  any  given  moment.  Insist  that  It  Is.  Con- 
sequently, it  Is  always  worse  than  divided— 
It  is  fragmented.  How  can  any  organlaatlon 
be  held  responsible  to  a  divided  or  frag- 
mented world  opinion? 

The  cltixens  of  far  more  than  half  of  tbe 
UJ*.  nations  cannot  even  vote  secretly  on 
ihslr  own  domestic  Issues,  no  less  on  UJl. 
issues.  In  no  nation  can  tbe  people  them- 
selves vote  direcUy  on  any  specific  quesUon 
before  the  UJ«. 

No  Amartcan  had  bad  the  chahc*  to  vote 
for  or  sgalnst  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  when 
the  U.S.  representative.  Ambassador  Oold- 
berg.  committed  the  American  people  In 
favor  of  them.  He  did  so.  it  would  seem,  in 
violation  of  the  UN.  charter.  He  may  have 
dons  so  even  in  violation  of  the  U.3.  Constl- 
tuUcm.  which  places  the  responsibility  of 
trade  agreements  on  Congress. 

UMCLX  BAM    FOOTS   BILL 

The  only  form  of  responslbUity  that  exisu 
In  the  UJV.  is  the  individual  responsibility 
each  member  bears  to  the  rulers  of  the  na- 
tion  he    represents. 

Let  us.  for  example,  take  the  country 
which  the  U.N.'s  Secretary -General.  Mr.  U 
Thant,  represents. 

U  Thant  halls  from  Burma.  Its  present 
form  of  government  Is  a  military  dictator- 
ship of  the  exUeme  Boclallatic  left.  Burma's 
Jails  still  oootaln  3.000  poUUcal  prisoners. 
Its  oadals — even  the  humblest  of  lU 
bureaucrats— mxut  report  all  conversations 
with  foreigners  In   full— and  on  paper— to 
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Buperlois.  All  telephones  are  tapped,  and.  It 
U  said.  aU  incoming -mall  1*  steamed  open 
and  microfilmed.  Foreigners  are  not  per- 
mitted to  eUy  m  the  country  longer  than 
24  hours. 

Burma  la  oOlclBlly  s  neutral.  But  twcause 
It  Is  a  sodaUst  left-wing  country,  it  Is 
sympathetic  to  the  Communist  countries. 
And  because  of  Ite  long  border  with  Bed 
Chins,  it  worries  Incessantly  shout  placating 
Mao  Tse  Timg. 

Need  we  be  surprised  that  the  U.N.'s 
Secretary-General,  Mr.  U  Thant.  uses  his 
high  offices  to  plug  for  socialism,  neutralism. 
the  retlremen*.  of  the  VS  presence  in  Asia, 
and  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  VN.7 

BATXTT    VALVX 

In  the  past  decade  the  UN.  has  con- 
stantly teetered  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
The  VB.  tas  twice  baUed  It  out  by  buying 
the  Uon's  share  of  the  bonds  it  has  floated. 
From  the  beginning,  the  U.S.  has  paid  45% 
of  the  UJ»-'s  entire  costs. 

Today,  the  UK.  is  unable  to  "stop  the 
fighting"  anywhere,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  even  if  the  majority  of  its  members 
should  be  willing  to  vote  for  raising  them, 
it  cannot  finance  the  necessary  forces. 
Other  members  simply  avoid  their  dues, 
reasonably  confident  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
pick  up  the   tab. 

As  things  st4n  sund  today,  the  U.N.  is 
still  worth  supporting — but  not  worth  sub- 
sidising. 

First,  although  we  are  far  and  away  the 
largest  contributor  to  the  U.N..  its  annual 
cost  to  us  Is  relatively  small.  It  Is,  roughly 
speaking,  about  960  million  a  year — or  about 
half  what  the  New  York  City  Sanitation  De- 
partment pays  to  keep  Its  city  streets  clean. 

MO   tZXtrSIOHS.'  NO   EXCCSSS 

Secondly,  the  UJf.  is  often  a  useful  device 
for  letting  the  small  nations  blow  off  steam 
and  air  their  grievances.  It  Is  also  a  con- 
venient rug  under  which  the  large  nations 
can  sweep  small  but  sometimes  aggravating 
International  problems. 

Thirdly,  the  UJ<7.  baa  had  Its  accompilah- 
menta.  even  though  they  arc  far  outweighed 
by  Ite  failures. 

Most  importantly,  the  U.N.  is  a  symbol.  It 
Is  the  symbol  of  our  desire,  and  most  of  the 
world's  desire,  for  world  peace  through  inter- 
national oooperstloo.  Symbols  are  impor- 
tant In  the  ordering  of  man's  thought  and 
action. 

Whatever  anyone  may  think  of  the  wisdom 
or  morality  of  any  particular  action  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  United  States  has  made 
mighty  efforts  to  establUh  peace— and  to  de- 
fend and  promote  the  human  rights  spoken 
of  In  the  U.N,  Charter. 

It  is  a  colossal  task,  and  any  crltldam  of 
American  Foreign  Policy  ahould  bear  tn  mind 
tbe  slxe  and  oomplexity  of  the  task.  To  a 
great  extent  we  have  supported  the  United 
Nations.  That  support  is  all  to  the  good — 
provided  we  do  not  indulge  in  Uluslons  and 
make  the  U.N.  an  excuse  for  evading  our  own 
responsibilities. 
.^NswEBs  TO  wxrrriN  guxsnoNS  rxou  floox 

Questions.  (Ralph  Johnson)  U.N.  commu- 
nist dominated? 

Answer.  Individual  members  reflect  do- 
mestic policies  of  own  countries.  Time  will 
come  when  U.N.  could  be  easily  dominated 
by  Soviet  countries  and  Afro-Asians  (which 
are  by  no  means  all  pro-Comm unlet). 

Question.  (Philip  McOomb)  Abolish  UJl  — 
replace  it  or  get  along  without  an  Interna- 
tional organixatloo? 

Answer.  If  we  abolish  It,  we'd  probably 
start  another  one.  Fourteen  specialized 
agencies  would  not  be  abolished — many  are 
hangovers  from  League  of  Nations.  U.N. 
woiild  not   be   abollBhed  but  die   on   vine. 

Question.  Extent  U.N.  supersedes  our  Oon- 
sQtutlon? 

Answer,  Oongress  signed  U.N.  Charter  with- 
out   sufficient    dlscuasloo.    Coounlts    Presi- 


dent to  uphold  U.N.  majority  decision.  Ques- 
tion of  Constitutionality  'hasn't  yet  arisen 
but  will  over  Rhodeslan  sanctions. 

Question.  (Col.  E.  W.  Jones)  Espionage  of 
U.N.  staff  in  this  country? 

Answer.  There  Is  some  but  would  happen 
no  matter  where  located. 

Question.  Don't  we  need  a  body  to  handle 
International  disputes? 

Answer.  We  have  one — the  World  Court. 
It  decided  U.N.  memben  mtist  pay  their 
asseesments.  U.N.  totally  Ignored  World 
Court — so  does  U.S. 


Saktet  ttH*t  Sucerity 


Unjast  PcnaKiiBg  of  AmcricaB 
Inrcftor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

■      OF    TXHNXSSEI: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  2967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  pressing  need  to  solve 
the  balance -of -payments  problem.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  steps  taken  by  this 
administration  have  accomplished  pri- 
marily a  hardship  on  the  individual 
American  investor.  An  editorial  in  the 
Pebuary  28  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal cited  a  striking  example  of  this  sort 
of  Injustice.  I  Include  it  In  the  Appendix 
to  the  Record: 

InjusTict  WrrH  Interkst 

There  are  several  comments  that  can  be 
made  about  tbe  so-called  Interest  Equalisa- 
tion Tax,  which  the  Administration  Is  asking 
Congress  not  only  to  extend  but  increase. 

Since  the  tax  attacks  the  bolance-of- pay- 
ments deficit  by  penallelng  investors  who  put 
money  in  foreign  securities,  it  obviously  flies 
in  the  face  of  this  nation's  traditional  sup- 
port of  the  freest  possible  movement  of  In- 
ternational trade  and  capital.  Moreover, 
there  would  be  no  excuse  of  any  kind  for  tbe 
tax  if  the  Government  would  show  some- 
what more  restraint  In  monetary  and  fiscal 
matters.  Waahlngton  is  In  effect  punishing 
others  for  Its  failure  to  put  lu  own  house  In 
order. 

That  is  not  all.  Whenever  the  Govern- 
ment ponderously  moves  In  to  reorder  things 
In  any  economic  area,  it  strews  a  good  deal 
of  presumably  unintended  Injustice  In  Its 
wake.    The  following  is  a  true  story: 

While  stationed  with  the  U.S.  Army  la 
England  during  World  War  II,  an  American 
married  a  British  girl  who  owned  some  Brit- 
ish securities.  The  couple  returned  to  the 
U.S.  after  the  war.  and  all  income  from  the 
investments  has  been  brought  to  this  coun- 
try, helping  US.  Income  tax  receipts  as  well 
as  modestly  assisting  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

From  time  to  time,  prudence  has  dictated 
the  sale  of  certain  securities  and  the  rein- 
vestment of  the  funds  In  other  British  Issues. 
Since  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  was  en- 
acted, however,  each  of  these  portfoUo 
changes  has  been  penalized. 

The  penalty  is  exacted  even  though  in  no 
case  has  any  reinvestment  involved  the 
transfer  of  any  funds  from  the  VS.  to  Brit- 
ain. It  Is  collected.  In  other  words,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  sort  of  transaction  clearly 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law. 

Tbe  couple's  appeals  to  Washington  so 
for  has  gotten  nowhere,  and  perhaps  that 
Isn't  especially  surprising.  A  Government 
willing  to  err  on  so  massive  a  scale  is  tmllkely 
to  be  bothered  by  relatively  minor  injustice. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSS 

ThuTMOav.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
your  attention  and  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  lead  editorial  In  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  for  Tuesday,  March  7. 1M7, 
which  attest*  to  the  consiatency.  integ- 
rity, and  sincerity  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  TaftI,  when 
he  voted  eigainst  excluding  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  from  the  90th  Congress.  In  spite 
of  very  hea\'y  popular  pressures  on  him 
to  vote  otherwise. 

t  suggest  that  today's  Bob  Taft.  in  his 
vote  on  the  Powell  question,  took  essen- 
tially the  same  position  that  his  late 
father.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio, 
took  when  a  similar  controversy  was  be- 
fore the  US.  Senate.  In  the  debate  on 
the  Langer  case  In  the  Senate,  the  late 
Bob  Taft  said: 

If  the  Senate  can  aay  that  the  absence  of 
moral  turpitude  is  a  quuJlflcaUon.  it  can  im- 
pose quallflcattona  based  on  morals  '  *  *  or 
the  philoeophlcal  views  of  r  ny  person  elected 
•  *  •.  The  existence  of  such  a  power  would 
give  the  majority  of  either  House  the  ability 
to  exclude  those  who  disagreed  with  tbe 
opinions  of  the  majority  •  •  •.  It  U  my  be- 
lief that  Section  S  of  Article  I  was  Intended 
to  make  each  House  the  final  Judge  of 
whether  a  man  was  properly  elected  and 
whether  he  met  the  qualification  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  itself. 

Thus.  Con^essman  Tarr  upheld  the 
same  position  which  his  father,  the  Sen- 
ator, took  several  years  before  him. 

Congressman  Taft  obviously  does  not 
always  feel  bound  to  follow  every  position 
his  father  may  have  taken,  but  many  will 
honor  him  for  doing  so  in  this  case. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirers  editorial 
comments  were  these: 

The  vote  by  his  colleagues  to  exclude 
Adam  Clsyton  Powell  from  Congress  was 
somewhat  sxirprlslng  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
congresBlonal  leaders  of  both  parties  and 
the  select  conunlttee  that  Investigated  Mr. 
Powell's  conduct  had  urged  his  sestlng  to 
be  followed  by  censure  and  Imposiuon  of 
penalties. 

The  near-unprecedented  exclusion  would, 
therefore.  Indicate  a  more  deeply  rooted  an- 
tipathy on  the  part  of  his  confreres  toward 
the  sybaritic  Mr.  Powell  than  was  super- 
ficially evident.  Ironically,  the  heavy  vote 
against  Mr.  PoweU  also  indicates  that  the 
neoeasary  two-thirds  vote  might  have  been 
forthcoming  hEul  Congress  chosen  to  seat  the 
Harlem  Democrat  and  then  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  expulsion.  But  Just  a  few  days  ago 
such  an  event  would  have  been  considered 
highly  improbable. 

What  events  will  now  follow  In  the  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  affair  and  how  the  ostracized 
congressman  will  react  are  matters  for  con- 
jecture. That  there  will  be  a  court  test  of 
tbe  legality  of  Congress'  action  is  certain - 
And  most  observers  agree  that  Mr.  Powell 
easily  could  win  re-election  as  representative 
of  New  York's  ISth  IMstrlct  in  a  special  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  now-VAcant  seat.  Such  an 
eventuality  could  lead  to  almost  any  num- 
ber of  interesting  developments. 

One  can  scSLTcely  quarrel  with  the  sincerity 
of  Rep.  Robert  Taft  Jr..  the  only  eongress- 
mao  In  this  arsa  to  vote  against  Mr.  Powellls 
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excluslOD.  who  said  tie  did  so  because  of 
"dftngeroua  pracedenta"  inberent  In  tbe  ac- 
tion and  because  the  action  may  have  been 
a  "(utile  act"  to  b«  act  aside  later  by  the 
coiirta.  Mr.  Taft,  however,  aald  he  could  un- 
dergtand  the  "booeet  feelings  and  moUva- 
ttona  of  tboae  member*  who  voted  to  ex- 
clude Mr,  PoweU." 

And  Mr.  Taft  has  taken  positive  action 
aloog  lines  recommended  in  this  spac*  be- 
fore as  being  a  worthy  outgrowth  of  tbe 
Powell  investigation.  He  has  Introduced  a 
blU  that  would  require  congreannen  to  make 
yearly  reports  of  their  investments  and  In- 
tereeCs  to  a  "committee  of  standards"  which 
could  Investigate  cases  almllar  to  that  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Mr.  Taft  without  suc- 
cess introduced  a  similar  bill  in  tbe  88th 
Congreae. 


Mere£th  CiJIed  a  Utiti»«t«  Cu£d«tc 


EXTENSION  OF  REIhCARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORT 

or  nxnvou 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  March  9.  19$7 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  James  Meredith,  cou- 
rageous young  veteran  and  noted  civil 
rights  exponent,  would  enter  the  special 
election  for  U.S.  Representative  from 
New  York's  18th  District  la  welcome 
news.  Pew  people  hod  heard  hia  name 
before  he  became  the  Qrat  icnown  Negro 
atudent  at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
Thoee  who  sought  the  story  behind  the 
headlines  foimd  nothing  to  discredit  this 
determined  man  who  sought  the  Inher- 
ent rights  of  American  citizenship. 

That  he  has  announced  hia  status  as 
*independent  Democrat"  la  no  barrier  to 
hia  race  on  the  Republican  ticket 
Rather,  I  accept  hia  honest  statement 
with  appreciation  for  hia  Integrity.  I 
believe  his  candidacy  will  be  acceptable 
to  those  Totera  In  the  18th  District  of 
New  York  who  seek  honorable  represen- 
tation in  this  body.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Evening  Star,  March  9. 
from  the  pen  of  Doria  Flee«m : 
MxaxnrrH  Cujlmd  a  ZjcctriMATK  CapromATs 
New  Tork  aty  RepubUcana  did  their  na- 
tional party  a  favor  by  cbooalng  James  H. 
Meredith  to  oppose  Ad&m  Clayton  Powell  In 
a  special  congrenlonal  election  April  11. 

Meredltb  is  a  young  and  lively  Negro  ac- 
tivist, a  valid  and  legitimate  candidate  in 
race-conscloua  Harlem.  While  Powell  was 
building  the  careless  playboy  Image  that 
caused  bis  downfall.  Meredith  was  winning 
dvU  rights  purple  hearts  in  the  segregation 
citadel  of  Misaisalppi. 

His  candidacy  will  give  tbe  most  famous 
Negro  district  in  America  a  choice  and  a 
chance  to  elevate  Negro  status.  It  will  en- 
courage Republican  moderates  to  persevere 
in  their  efforts  to  discourage  racism  in  tbe 
Southern  wing  of  their  party. 

All  these  are  pluses,  moral  and  poUUcal. 
Democrats  cannot  match  them  for  their  dty 
party  stands  ready  to  renomlnau  Powell. 
Tbcy  view  It  as  a  poUtkx&l  ImperaUve  as 
Powell  is  rkUng  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  emo- 
tional Negro  feeling  that  raclsU  put  aeroaa 
his  ouster. 

They  think  he  will  win  and  are  Indifferent 
to  the  proepect  that  it  wUl  keep  their  party 
wounds  open  all  over  the  country,  the  Rouse 
In  an  uproar  and  Damocrmts  on  the  Negro 
Oflng  line.  It  Is  a  new  low  In  tbe  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  once  well  led,  weU  managed  New 


Tork  party  that  aet  the  national  pace  for 
years. 

Democrats  defensively  say  that  the  Powell 
ouster  was  mischlevoualy  pushed  by  Repub- 
licans and  was  unconstitutional.  There  is 
something  In  this  but  no  practical  politician 
would  contend  that  the  country  seea  It  that 
way. 

Powell  arrogantly  pushed  his  troubles  Into 
a  moral  area.  They  became  a  hard  case  that 
very  possibly  was  then  made  into  bad  law 
but  outside  a  narrow  area  the  country  does 
not  care- 
Thus  Republicans  gain  and  Democrats  lose. 
The  poilUcs  of  the  situation  U  keenly  felt 
In  Congress  and  the  outcome  really  will  not 
make  much  alteration  in  It. 

An  interesting  question  Is  bow  Meredith 
will  shape  up  as  a  candidate.  He  has  been 
a  lone  wolf,  critical  alike  of  such  conserva- 
tives as  Roy  Wllldns.  such  firebrands  as 
Stokely  CarmJchael  with  hU  black  power 
slogan.  Clearly  Meredith  has  suffered  txith 
physical  and  emotional  wounds  in  the  front 
line,  some  of  them  from  his  own  people. 

How  he  wlU  manage  In  a  campaign  where 
even  careless  words  can  count  and  where 
organization  work  is  important,  remains  to 
be  seen.  Nor  la  he  renowned  for  articulating 
the  issues  as  he  now  says  he  will  do. 

His  best  bet  probably  Is  to  forget  Powell 
and  argue  Harlem's  right  to  a  responsible 
^Xkkesman.  always  on  tbe  Job  and  serving 
civil  rights  full  time.  He  made  one  bad 
move  by  being  rude  to  reporters  In  his  first 
appearance  as  a  candidate.  The  normal 
course  from  that  start  is  all  downhill. 

Republicans  concede  that  he  is  unpredic- 
table. Tbey  hope  he  will  take  advice.  Even 
If  he  does  not.  only  New  Tork  City  wUl  be 
aware  In  detaU  and  the  ebance  la  worth  tak- 
ing for  the  party. 


of  the  SUte  at  tbe  Capitol  In  the  City  of 
Albany  this  thirteenth  day  of  February  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  alzty-seven. 

Nklson  A.  Rocxsmxia. 
By  the  Governor : 

Alton  G.  MAasHAti.. 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


Eye  Doaor  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   MXW   TOBX 
IN  THZ  BOUSE  OP  RZPRZSZNTATIVES 

Thursdoti,  March  9,  19S7 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Spekker,  I  am  happjr 
to  obeerve  thst  the  Governor  of  New 
York.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  has  declared 
this  week  to  be  Eye  Donor  Week  In  com- 
memoration of  Uie  great  work  that  Is 
being  done  In  this  respect  by  Uons, 
International. 

I  think  It  appropriate  to  note  that  here 
bi  Washington,  the  local  Uons  Clubs  of 
District  22C  carry  on  this  eye  bank  work 
without  financial  assistance.  Over  the 
last  10  years,  they  have  facilitated  over 
500  cornea  transplants.  This  Is  quite  a 
record. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  Oovemor's 
proclamation; 

PaOCLAMATTON 

Througb  tSit  tranjplanting  of  donor  «ye 
tUsue  the  precious  sight  of  many  New 
Yorkers  has  heen  restored.  In  perfonnlng 
lt«  comeodable  mission  the  Eye  Bank  for 
Sight  Restoration  Is  completely  dependent 
upon  continuing  gifts  of  urgently  needed  eye 
tissue.    This  tissue  Is  In  short  supply. 

Much  of  the  Eye  Bank  Program  succeas  la 
due  to  the  untiring  work  of  the  Uons  Clubs, 
wboee  efforts  In  behalf  of  thla  humane  cause 
merit  heartfelt  appreciation. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  March  S-ll.  IM7,  as 
Eye  Donor  Week  in  New  Tork  Stat*. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 


U.S.  lafarBafioa  Af eacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  f  Ai.iroaMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  for 
inclusion  In  the  Ricord  an  editorial  from 
the  March  8.  1967.  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  editorial  expresACS  disagreement 
with  a  reconunecdatlon  of  the  VS.  Ad- 
visory Commlfifiion  on  Information  to 
the  effect  that  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  should  be  allowed  to  make  its 
materials  available  for  distribution 
domestically. 

It  Is  my  belief  also  that  It  would  be 
wrong  to  have  a  Ctovemment  agency 
such  as  the  USIA  distributing  its  infor- 
mational materials  here  In  the  United 
States  and  I  agree  with  the  viewpoints 
set  forth  in  the  editorial : 

Urovo  USIA  AT  HOMX 

The  United  States  Advisory  Commission 
on  Information  again  lunenU  this  year,  ss 
It  has  so  often  in  the  pest,  tbe  fact  that 
the  United  States  Infonnation  Agency  doca 
not  have  enough  money  to  do  its  Job  prop- 
erly. There  is  a  notable  complaint  of  the 
curtailment  of  the  librury  program,  in  Eng- 
Isjid  and  in  other   European  countries. 

The  departure  in  this  year's  report  Is  a 
recommendation  that  the  Oovernmeiit 
abendoa  the  policy  of  confining  the  product 
of  USIA  to  foreign  distribution  and  make 
iU  nrnterlai  aTsilable  docueetlcally.  The 
Commisalon  suggesu  that  American  citizens 
h&ve  a  right  to  know  what  their  Oovemment 
U  "saying  to  the  world  at  large." 

They  do  Indeed  have  a  right  to  know  and 
the  eatabilahed  and  nongo»emment»l  media 
ahouid  have  suffldent  access  to  USIA  fllee  to 
teU  them.  But  "making  available"  USIA  ma- 
terial for  domestic  distribution  is  another 
matter.  The  Commiselon  suggeeU  thai  the 
dUtrlbutlon  would  not  be  initiated  by  the 
USIA  but  would  be  "permitted  In  response 
to  requests." 

This  U  a  distincUon  which  time  would 
niAke  invUlble.  The  Government  would 
have  only  to  make  available  to  private  users 
appropriate  caUlogues  of  what  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  familiar  return  cards  would 
register  the  user's  "voluntary  request."  In 
no  time  at  all,  the  Oood  of  "requested"  mat- 
ter wo\Ud  be  at  full  Ude. 

Much  of  the  USIA's  material  distributed 
abroad  Is  efleotlve  and  valuable.  The  Voice 
of  America  pertomis  a  useful  function  in 
disseminating  information  about  this  ooun- 
try  in  places  where  such  information  Is  not 
otherwise  available.  The  basic  tasks  It  U 
attempting  in  foreign  countries  are  being 
performed  In  this  country  by  established 
media,  at  no  ooet  to  the  Government.  The 
agency  now  has  inBufflclent  funds  with  which 
to  accomplish  Its  foreign  mission.  It  should 
not  be  burdened  with  a  duplicating  domestic 
teak  for  which  it  ha*  no  ^proprlatlotu 
whatever. 
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Hather  than  loosen  the  policy  restriction 
on  domesUc  dlstribuUon,  Congress  ought  to 
make  It  more  explicit  than  the  present  ban 
deriving  from  the  sense  of  Congreas  dlacloeed 
ID  legislative  histofy.  If  the  ban  Is  low- 
ered Government  produced  matters  ultl- 
mstely  will  flood  all  the  media.  It  wUl  often" 
be  indlstinguiahable  from  material  originat- 
ing m  other  sources.  It  will  compete  with 
and  diminish  private  media.  To  the  extent 
that  it  displace*  it.  criticism  and  scniUny 
of  Government  wlU  be  weakened  and  di- 
minlahed.  and  the  uncritical  product  of 
omclal  matter  will  take  its  place. 

Tbe  Commission  has  not  adequately  ex- 
amined this  recommendation.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  wUl  reconsider  it  and  reverse 
tt  In  the  future.  Government  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  invade  this  domestic  field. 
It  cannot  perform  tbe  function  of  informing 
the  people  as  well  as  nongovernmental  media. 
It  cannot  fulfill  the  role  of  entertaining  the 
people  any  better.  And  It  cannot  execute 
the  role  of  the  critic  of  Oovemment  at  all. 


Brock  Tax  Mcasvre  Cans  Support 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (Bill)  BROCK 

or  rxHrraaKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 23  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  carried  a  feature  article  by  Mr. 
Lyn  Shepard  on  my  tax  sharing  for 
education  bill.  I  found  It  to  be  an  able, 
penetrating  analy^  of  both  the  broad 
need  for  such  legislation  and  the  spec- 
ifics of  my  proposal  which  would  meet 
those  needs.  I  commend  Mr.  Shepard's 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  Insert  it  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

Taxsack  Plam  Tixn  to  Boitcatxon 
(By  Lyn  Shepard) 

Washinotow, — Congreas  may  find  a  full 
loaf  of  "bread"  for  the  tax-starved  states  a 
richer  bite  than  tbe  federal  Treasury  can 
allow  them  to  take. 

But  many  of  the  nation's  lawmakers  are 
more  and  more  anxious  to  test  the  popular 
tax -sharing  concept,  and  they  could  otter 
half  a  loaf,  neatly  bound  in  federal  "•strings." 

That  sort  of  limited  "tarback"  package 
already  awalU  study  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  And  It  becomes  more 
and  more  tempting  as  this  session  wears 
on. 

The  plan's  chief  sponsor  Is  Rep.  WlUlom  E. 
Brock  of  Tennessee,  promising  young  OOP 
House  member. 

DOOaLE  COAL  BXT 

Uke  other  tax-sharing  boosters,  Mr.  Brock 
seeks  to  help  the  states  set  their  Oscal 
houses  in  order  and  to  Instill  a  "we  try 
harder"  spirit  among  the  states  In  the 
process. 

But  where  most  other  plans  would  return 
a  porUon  of  the  federal  tax  dcdlar  for  gen- 
eral use  by  the  states  as  tbey  see  fit,  the 
Brock  plan  earmarks  'toxback"  funds  for 
education  alone. 

The  Chattanooga  congressman  would  send 
1  percent  of  federal  tax  revenues  to  the 
sutea  the  first  year.  3  percent  the  second 
year,  and  up  to  6  percent  the  fifth  year  and 
thereafter. 

oor  PANCT  CAtraKT 

The  Brock  blU  directs  the  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  parcel  out  these  monies 
from  a  trust  fund.    Half  the  rebate  would  be 


baaed  on  tbe  state's  student  population.  The 
rest  would  depend  on  the  amount  it  spends 
on  primary  and  secondary  schooling. 

It  is  this  so-called  "effort"  formula  which 
catches  the  Imagination  of  many  of  Mr. 
Brock's  Republican  colieoguee — even  though 
critics  label  it  "another  form  of  federal  con- 
trol." 

'I'm  trying  to  recognise  the  creetlvlty.  the 
aense  of  responsibiiity  that  people  have  at 
the  local  level  and  reward  it.'  Mr.  Brock 
explained  to  this  reporter. 

"It's  the  old  American  Incentive  principle, 
really.  1  provide  that  thoee  states  that  make 
a  greater  effort  to  eductite  their  children 
will  get   a  greater  share  of  the  funds." 

EXAMPLE    CITED 

Present  grant-in-aid  programs  also  use 
this  approach — but  to  excess.  Mr  Brock  con- 
tends. The  federal  method  parcel*  out  funds 
in  accord  with  a  well-established,  matchlng- 
grant  formula.  Mr.  Brock  shows  how  the 
system  worked  In  the  1966  education  blU.  as 
weU  as  how  It  may  have  failed. 

•■L*fB  toke  New  Tork.  for  Instance."  Mr. 
Brock  suggested.  *  It  waa  spending  »750  per 
child  and  we  matched  50  percent  of  that.  So 
we  sent  them  S375  per  child- 

"Tennessee  was  spending  at  the  rate  of 
g390  a  child,  so  we  only  gave  $146.  Now  the 
restUt  of  the  federal  program  today  Is  that, 
rather  than  really  helping  my  state  catch 
up.  we  put  It  further  behind.  We  helped  the 
richer  states  more  than  those  leas  able." 

The  Tenneasean  expecU  his  plan  to  end 
what  be  calU  "this  fiscal  mismatch."  The 
"effort '  bonus  would  be  there.  But  It  would 
be  refined  to  more  modest  proportions. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  one  sute  gets  tt  ali 
and  another  geu  none."  he  says.  "The  low- 
est could  get  two  dollars  out  of  five:  the 
highest  might  get  three  doUars  out  of  five. 

IMCCNTIVE   BOUGHT 

"So  there's  not  a  great  spread,  but  enough 
to  give  an  incentive — not  to  reduce  a  sUte's 
fortitude  but  to  spur  it  on  to  make  an  even 
greater  effort." 

Mr.  Brock  had  told  the  House  of  his 
formula  as  eariy  as  August.  1066.  On  that 
occasion  he  measured  the  Impact  at  the 
state  level: 

"My  own  state  of  Tenneesee."  he  told  the 
House,  "while  currently  low  In  the  effort  she 
is  making  In  educaUon  would  nevertheless. 
first,  have  her  pupil  expenditures  mcreased 
by  over  35  percent  when  the  program  U 
fully  In  operation — In  Its  fifth  year — and 
second.  l>e  provided  with  a  meaningful  In- 
centive to  increase  her  effort." 

The  present  grant-in-aid  program  worked 
out  In  the  1966  education  bill  moves  In  the 
other  direction.  Mr.  Brock  maintalna.  It 
also  bases  the  federal  rebate  on  the  amount 
the  local  or  state  government  is  spending. 

TAX    aEOUCnON    REJECTED 

Tbe  Tennessee  lawmaker  was  unwilling 
from  the  stsirt  to  leave  off  all  "strings."  Tbe 
effort  formula,  ol  course,  attaches  a  major 
condition  of  funding.  His  bill  also  rules 
out  quid  pro  quo  reduction  of  taxes  by  the 
slates  as  "toxback"  funds  flow  Into  their 
treasuries. 

"If  we  give  them  money."  Mr.  Brock  In- 
sists, "we  can't  let  them  use  it  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  avoid  their  responslbllJtles  at  home." 

Under  tbe  Brock  plan,  the  governor  of 
each  sUte  must  also  submit  a  breakdown 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  education  funds 
will  be  spent  to  the  comptroller  general  of 
the  United  States. 

APFEAI.    rOSStBLB 

The  comptroller  general  then  has  60  days 
to  decide  whether  the  state  plan  meeU  with 
the  intent  ol  Congress.  The  governor  may 
appeal  an  adverse  ruling  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  in  his  district. 

Tbe  state  must  file  an  audit  to  the  comp- 
troller general  each  year  detailing  the  vray 
in  which  the  federal  funds  were  spent. 

Despite    theee    controls.    Mr.    Brock    con- 


tends bis  plan  would  end  the  "fiscal  mis- 
match" which  he  says  exists  today  Ln  fed- 
eral-state grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  Brock  pUns,  with  IU  unique  "effort" 
formula,  is  but  one  example  of  IinUted  tax 
sharing.  Another  by  Rep.  Edward  Oumey 
<R)  of  Florida,  for  example,  earmarks  "tax- 
back"  dollars  to  state  law-enforcement  pro- 
grams. .  But  it  doesn't  enjoy  the  wide  sup- 
port now  behind  the  Brock  blU. 


SaviBfi  Bond  Salei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  aiBERT 

or    HEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  6  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
an  article  appeared  stating  that  our 
savings  bonds  sales  are  at  the  highest 
peak  in  7  years,  and  I  commend  to 
you  the  article.  Savings  bonds  are  an 
excellent  Investment  in  America's  future 
and  I  urge  each  and  every  American  to 
purchase  them. 

Recently  I  read  that  the  President  had 
announced  the  new  freedom  share  pro- 
gram, which  gives  purchasers  of  series 
E  bonds  an  opjwrtunity  to  piirchase 
freedom  share  bonds  yielding  4.74  per- 
cent interest.  I  believe  that  this  ts  an 
excellent  program,  and  I  urge  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  support  the 
President's  program. 

I  am  privileged  to  Insert  the  Wall 
Street  JourruU  article  In  the  Coifcsts- 
SIGNAL  Record: 

^EaauABT  Savings  Boi<n>  Sales  Hit  Hichcst 
w  7  Teaes — Net  Inrvow  Biggest  Sincx 
1964 

Wabhinctox. — Savings  bond  sales  in  Feb- 
ruary surged  to  a  seven-year  high  for  the 
month,  producing  the  biggest  net  Inflow 
from  the  progam  since  last  1964,  the  Trea- 
sury reported. 

Sales  of  Series  E  and  Series  H  bonds  last 
month  amounted  to  M36  million,  up  23  S. 
from  the  S345  million  of  February  1966  but 
trailing  the  »49a  million  of  the  month  be- 
fore. Sales  of  E  bonds  alone  were  •394  mil- 
lion, the  highest  for  a  February  In  22  years. 
Redemptloiu  of  both  series  totaled  6363 
mllUon.  up  only  4'^t^  from  the  S349  million  of 
a  year  before  and  sharply  below  January's 
•468  mlUlon. 

As  a  result  of  sales  exceeding  redemptions, 
the  Treasury  had  a  net  Inflow  of  »63  mUUon 
from  the  program  last  month,  nearly  double 
the  January  gain  of  634  million  and  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  net  outflow  of  $8  million  in 
February  last  year.  It  was  the  biggest  gain 
since  the  »70  mllUon  of  November  1964. 

Altogether,  the  cash  value  of  E  and  H 
bonds  ouutanding  at  the  end  of  February 
totaled  660.899.000.000,  up  »116  million  from 
a  month  before.  The  growth  is  attributable 
tp  both  sales  gains  and  accrual  of  interest. 
The  rise  "undoubtedly"  reflected  the  gen- 
eral trend  toward  greater  consumer  savings 
in  recent  months  compared  with  particularly 
akimpy  savings  through  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  an  official  said.  But  he  added  that 
bond  sales  have  consUtently  shown  year-to- 
year  gains  since  the  Increase  In  the  Interest 
rote  to  4.15%  from  3.75%  early  in  1966. 

Promotion  of  the  new  "freedom  shares"  Is 
already  beginning  In  industry  and  Govern- 
ment offices,  ofBclals  reported.  »o  thot  payroll 
deductions  for  them  can  start  as  soon  as 
they  go  on  sale  May  I.  The  new  notes; 
which  can  be  bought  only  on  a  one-for-ooe 
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bftati  with  £  bond*  through  systematic  pur- 
cbue  puns.  be»r  a  i.l*%  annual  intewat 
when  held  to  their  4''i-year  maturity.  The 
moat  Intenilve  public  campaign  wUl  be  to 
the  latter  part  ol  April,  an  official  eaia. 

At  a  boDd-«aleB  meeUng  here  Prlday.  Poet- 
mMier  Oenerul  OBrlen  »ald  each  federal 
agency's  leaderahlp  abould  be  committed  to 
■run  partlclpauon. "  but  that  there  sbouldnt 
be  any  "threaU.  stated  or  Implied.'  The 
crltlcUm  during  the  last  campaign  that  em- 
ployes were  being  coerced  waa  "out  of  all 
proportion.'  he  said,  stating  that  "the  possi- 
bility of  complalnU  should  not  inhibit  you 
from  ft  vigorous  campaign  tn  your  agencies. 


from  avallabie  historical  sources  The  record 
of  the  CouvenUon  of  1787  Indicates  only 
that  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on 
X>etaU  reoooimended  the  adoption  of  the 
clause  to  the  same  form  aa  It  exlsu  today, 
and  that  such  recommendation  was  accepted 
by  the  Convention  as  a  whole.  I  FarraJid. 
The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  180 
(I934t.  There  Is,  however,  a  record  of  the 
dlscusalons  concemtog  the  three  quallflca- 
tlons  enumei»ted  to  ArUCle  I.  Section  2. 
Clause  2.  Although  the  principal  quesitlon 
was  whether  there  should  be  an  addltlonttl 
property  qualification  lor  memberahlp  to  the 
House   or   Senate,   some   delegates  supported 


parently  on  grounds  that  the  House  was  not 
empowered  to  disqualify  a  member-elect  for 
reaaona  other  than  those  entimerated  to  the 
constitution.  1  Hinds'  Pr€ctd^nta  i  4«5.  st 
488  (1007). 

Member-elect  B,  P.  Wblttemore  of  South 
Carolina  was  excluded  ffom  the  House  tn 
1870  even  though  he  possessed  the  requtnlte 
three  quail  flea  tlona.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session,  expulsion  proceedings,  based  on 
charges  of  bribery,  had  been  conunenced 
ugalnst  Whlttemore,  and  rather  than  let 
these  proceedings  pass  to  a  vote.  Whlttemore 
resigned.  In  a  subsequent  election  to  South 
C&roltoa    to    fill    this    vacancy.    Whlttemore 


the  proposition  that  no  qualifications  should      „^g  (j^jy  re-elected  and  once  again  attempted 
be    enumerated    in    the   Constitution    at   all.       t^  take  hts  seat  Ln   the  House.     The  House 


RcUHtc  to  the  SeatiBC  of  Adam  CUytoa 
Powell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vimaanA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1967 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
further  referetice  to  the  matter  concern- 
ing the  aeating  of  the  Representative 
from  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Powell.  I  would  like  to 
make  available  to  the  House  a  brief  pre- 
pared for  me  on  this  matter  by  the  legal 
research  group  of  the  University  of 
Virginia    Law     School     I    believe    the 

Members  wUl  find  this  material  Prepared     ^^^^  ^_^  ^^  ^ 

by  students  of   this   distinguished   law     ^^^  ^^^^  constituuon 


school  at  Charlottesville.  Va.,  of  interest 
and  help.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
legal  reeearxxh  group  for  their  assistance 
in  this  matter: 

QuKsnoNs   PaaacrrrKD 

I.  May  the  House  of  Bepraewitativea.  to 
the  eurdae  of  the  power  delegated  by  the 
CoDsUtuUon  to  Judge  the  quallflcatlons  of 
lU  members,  exclude  a  member-elect  by  a 
majority  vote  on  grounds  other  than  the 
quallflcatlons  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution? 

n.  Would  an  sdjudlcatlon  by  the  House  of 
BepreMnUtivea  of  the  -quaUflcattons"  of 
one  of  Its  members  present  a  non-juaUciable 
question  in  a  federal  court  to  light  of  the 
"poUUcal  question"  doctrine? 

AMAX-TBtS    or    QirKSTtOlf    I 

Three  cUuaea  in  the  Constitution  are  re- 
levant to  the  problem: 

Article  1.  Section  5,  Clause  I:  "Each  House 
•haU  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns, 
and  QuaUflcattons  of  Its  Own  members.   . 

Article  I,  SecUon  3,  Clause  3:  "No  Peraon 
shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have 
attalzted  the  Age  of  twenty-flve  Tear*  and 
have  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  to 
which  he  shall  be  choeen." 

Article  I.  SecUon  3.  Clause  2:  -'Each  House 
may  determine  the  Rules  of  Its  Pjoceedlnga, 
punish  its  Members  for  dlaorderly  Behavior, 
and.  with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds, 
expel  a  raimiwr." 

In  snaiyzlng  these  sections  this  merao- 
randiun  considers  the  relevant  legal  author- 
ity In  four  [>art8:  the  debates  in  the  Oon- 
Rtltutlonal  Convention  of  1787.  the  historical 
Congressional  precedents,  the  opinions  of 
recognized  constitutional  comraentaton.  and 
the  judicUl  precedents. 

Dt-bafes  in  the  Congtitutkrifl  Convention  o/ 

t7S7 

What  the  Framers  meant  by  the  use  of  the 

term  "quallficatloaa"  tn  Article  I,  Section  S. 

Clause  1  cannot  be  ooncluaively  d«t«nuui«d 


be    enumerated 

James  Madison  reported  that  "Mr  XWcklneon 
was  against  any  recital  of  quallflcatlons  in 
the  Constitution.  It  was  impossible  to  mahe 
a  complete  one.  and  a  parUal  one  would  by 
implication  tic  up  the  hands  of  the  L«gisla- 
tures  from  supplying  the  omission.  The  beet 
defense  lay  to  the  freeholders  who  were  to 
elect  the  Legislature*.  Whilst  this  source 
should  remain  pure,  the  pubUc  totereat  would 
be  safe."  Id  at  123.  Thus  eome  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  people  should  be  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  quallflcatlons  of  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives and  not  the  Congress  Itself.  Con- 
sequently they  concluded  that  the  enumer- 
ated quajlflcatlons  ultimately  adopted  should 
b«  the  only  ones  required.  During  the  de- 
bates U  was  also  suggested  that  the  Congress 
alone  determtoe  the  quallflcatlons  of  Its 
members.  Madison  himseU  preaented  a  com- 
pelling oxgument  to  the  contrary : 

"The  quallflcatlon  of  electors  and  elected 
were  fundamental  article*  to  a  republican 
government,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Constitution.  H  the  legislature  could  reg- 
ulate thoee  of  either.  It  can  by  degrees  sub- 
It  was  a  power 


also,  which  might  be  made  suhaervient  to  the 
views  of  one  faction  against  another.  Quall- 
flcatlons founded  on  artificial  distinctions 
may  t>e  devised  by  the  stronger  to  order  to 
keep  out  partisans  of  a  wesker  faction." 
MadiMm's  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion 404  (Elliott  ed.  1846).  Madison  con- 
ceived of  the  enumerated  qualifications  aa 
excltislve  Because  of  the  danger  of  a  simple 
majority  becoming  all-powerful  through  the 
discriminatory  use  of  exclusion  by  dtsquall- 
flcatlon.  he  felt  that  the  Congress  should 
protect  itaell  from  unqualified  members  only 
through  expulsion  requiring  a  two-  thirds 
vote.  Bee  Bond  v.  Floyd,  tn  B.  Ct.  339.  849 
(1906)  (n.lS).  So  far  aa  can  be  ascertained 
from  available  records  however,  no  formal 
vote  was  ever  taken  on  the  proper  interpreU- 
lion  to  be  given  the  term  "quallflcatlons"  as 
ulUmately  incorporated  in  the  Constitution. 
No  applicable  standards  either  for  exclusion 
or  expulsion  were  ever  set  forth,  and  each 
Congress  faced  with  a  qualifications  problem 
has  bad  to  reaolve  It  without  any  real  guid- 
ance from  the  "intent"  of  the  Framers. 
Congressional  precedents 
The  quallflcatlons  problem  has  been  raised 
In  the  House  on  several  occasions  In  the  past. 
It  should  be  rememljered  that  each  House 
has  assumed  that  It  possesaed  the  power  to 
decide  for  Itself  what  meaning  will  be  given 
the  term.  Although  prior  determinations  of 
a  representative's  quallflcatlons  are  not  con- 
trolUng  on  the  present  Congrese.  an  examina- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  Important  dispute* 
over  qualifications  may  indicate  the  courae 
which  the  preeent  Bottse  would  feel  Justified 
to  taJdng. 

In  1870.  a  meml>er-elect  from  the  state  of 
Texas.  John  C.  Conner,  was  refused  hU  seat 
in  the  House  pendtog  an  investigation  con- 
cerning his  alleged  bad  moral  character. 
That  Conner  possessed  the  requisite  sxpUclt 
quallflcatlons  of  age,   citizenship   and   rcsl- 


by  majority  vote  excluded  Whlttemore  from 
the  session  on  grouivla  that  he  had  disquali- 
fied himself  from  sitting  In  the  House  by 
committing  the  crime  of  bribery.  Id.  I  464. 
at  487. 

In  1899.  the  question  aroae  In  the  House 
whether  Brigbam  H.  RoberU  of  TJtah.  an 
admitted  polygamlst  In  violation  of  federal 
law,  should  be  excluded  from  his  seat  to  the 
House.  The  House.  In  lengthy  debate.  w«s 
sharply  divided  over  the  question  of  whether 
It  had  the  power  to  Impose  a  quallflcatlon 
not  speclfled  by  the  Constitution.  See  Hfnd). 
(1474-481.  at  pp.  518-680.  Because  of  his 
violation  of  a  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States.  Roberta  wsa  excluded  by  a  majority 
vote.  As  stated  by  the  majority:  "The  House 
of  Representatives  has  never  denied  that  it 
had  the  right  to  exclude  a  member-elect  even 
when  he  had  the  three  constitutional  re- 
quirements. ...  In  many  Instances,  It  has 
dUtlDctly  asserted  its  right  to  do  so  In  cases 
of  disloyalty  and  crime."  fd.  i  478.  at  p.  532. 
see  Id.  11488-473  (admitted  polygamlst  ex- 
cluded on  basis  of  violating  federal  polygamy 
law). 

In  1888,  a  majority  of  the  House  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  House  had  the  right  tu 
prescribe  additional  qualifications.  The  al- 
leged disloyalty  of  a  member-elect,  John  Y 
Brown  of  Kentucky,  was  held  to  disqualify 
him  from  Uking  the  required  oath  of  office 
as  preecrltied  by  the  Test-Oath  Act  of  1883 
Id.  I  449  at  p-  444.  For  similar  cases  based 
on  disloyalty,  see  Hinds,  11448.  461. 

In  1919,  the  House  was  faced  with  a  reso- 
lution attempting  to  exclude  a  I>elegate-elect. 
Victor  L.  Berger.  of  Wlaconsin,  because  of 
alleged  disloyal  conduct.  Berger  had  been 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act 
during  World  War  I  by  a  federal  district 
court  and  at  the  time  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  House  concerning  the  exclusion  resolu- 
tion, the  case  was  bctog  appealed.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  House  found,  after  maktog  an 
Independent  Inquiry,  that  Berger  had  vio- 
lated Section  3  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment by  giving  old  and  comfort  to  enemies 
of  the  United  Slatee.  and  that  consequently 
he  was  dlaquallfled  from  assuming  his  seat 
in  that  sesalon  of  the  House,  That  majority 
apparently  felt  that  Section  3  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  impoaed  a  fourth  quallfl- 
catlon under  the  ConstituUon.  Thus  their 
disqualification  was  supported  under  even  a 
narrow  Interpretation  of  Congress  power. 
Opinion*  of  constitutional  commentmtort 
An  examtoation  of  the  commentary  on 
the  meaning  trf  tie  term  "qualiflcationa"  to 
ArUole  I.  SecUon  6.  Clause  1,  reveals  that 
the  writert  are  divided  over  the  queaUon  of 
whether  the  term  is  Umlt«d  to  the  specifi- 
cally enumerated  quallflcatlons.  Story  to 
hU  Commenforiej  on  the  Constitution  Of  the 
United  States  I  828  at  p.  481  t6th  ed.  19021. 
took  the  following  stand:  "It  would  eawn  but 
fair  reaaoDtog.  upon  the  plainest  principles 
of  interpreUUon,  that  when  the  Constitu- 
tion eatabUabed  certain  quallflcatlons  as  nec- 
essary tor  offlce.  It  meant  to  exclude  all 
others.     From   the   very    nature   of   «uch 


aUegatloa  of  bad  moral  character.    A  major-      tlona  would  seem  to  imply  a  negative  of  all 
1^  ot  the  House  voted  to  seat  Conner,  ap- 
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Other*." 


Ukewise.  Warren,  to  his  tnstlae  The  Mak- 
inp  of  the  Cofutlfution,  at  p.  431  (1938). 
state*:  "Such  action  (the  adoption  oC  the 
qualification  sections  1  woult]  seem  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  Convention  did  not  intend 
to  grant  to  a  stogie  branch  of  Oongreea, 
either  to  the  Bouse  or  to  the  Senate,  the 
right  to  estabUah  any  qualifications  for  its 
members,  other  than  those  qualifications 
estabitahed  by  the  Constitution  itaelf.  vis., 
ftgp.  citizenship,  and  residence.  For  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  Intend  that  a  single  branch  of 
Congress  should  possess  a  power  which  the 
Convention  had  expressly  refuaed  to  vest  In 
the  whole  Congress. 

The  Federalist,  number  60,  thought  to  be 
written  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  regarded  the 
quallflcatlons  as  "defined  and  fixed  to  the 
C-onsiltutlon.  and  are  unalterable  by  the  leg- 
islature." The  Federalist,  No.  60.  at  p.  407 
(Heritage  Press  ed.  1946).  Other  commen- 
Uton  taking  **  similar  view  are  Randolph 
Tucker.  The  ConstUution  of  the  United 
States  i  191  at  p.  394  (1899);  Samuel  F. 
Miller.  Lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  at  p.  194  (1893):  George  W. 
Paschal,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  1  300  at  p.  306  (1888) ;  Luther  S.  Gush- 
ing, Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Aasem- 
bliti  !  65  at  p.  27  (1668). 

Other  commentators  have  taken  a  different 
view.  As  was  stated  in  n  Burgess.  Political 
Science  and  Comparative  Cons  tit  uttonal  Law, 
53  (1893):  "If  the  Congress  can  add  any- 
thing by  law.  or  If  either  house  can  do  so 
through  the  power  of  Judgtog  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  members,  it  must  be  something 
already  existing,  by  reasonable  implication, 
in  these  constitutional  qualifications.  For 
example.  I  think  It  certain  that  either  house 
might  reject  an  insane  person,  i.e..  might  re- 
quire sanity  of  mtod  aa  a  qualification;  or 
might  exclude  a  grossly  immoral  person.  I.e., 
might  require  fair  moral  character  as  a  quali- 
fication. On  the  other  band,  neither  tMuae 
or  the  whole  Congress  could  make  race  or 
color  or  previous  condition  at  servitude  quali- 
fications; and  no  power  short  of  the  sover- 
eign, through  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, can  make  any  rcllgloiu  test  a  qualifica- 
tion-" 

Llkewiae.  John  Norton  Pomeroy  stated  to 
An  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional  Lave 
at  p.  138  (3rd  ed.  1876):  "The  power  given 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, each  to  paas  upod  the  validity  of  the 
elections  of  its  own  members,  and  upon  their 
personal  quallflcatlons,  seems  to  be  un- 
boimded." 

A  similar  view  has  been  taken  by  two  con- 
temporary oonstltuUonal  acholars.  6e«  Xd- 
wln  S.  Corwln's  The  Constitution  and  What 
it  Means  Today  at  p.  116  (1958),  and  C.  Her- 
man Pritchetfs  The  American  Constitution 
atp   162  (1959). 

Judicial  authorities 
There  has  been  no  case  decided  by  the 
United  State*  Supreme  Court  dealing  speclfl- 
cally  with  the  constitutional  powers  ol  Con- 
greas  to  exclude  a  member.alect.  TTie  prob- 
lem concerning  the  nature  ol  the  term 
"qusufl cations",  however,  has  been  referred 
to  Inferentlally  on  two  occasions.  In  In  Re 
Ctiapman.  188  US.  661.  (1897),  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  a  case  tovolvtog  a  Senate  investi- 
gation of  the  conduct  of  aoroe  of  Its  mcm- 
!>er».  stated  broadly:  "Under  the  Oonatltu- 
tion.  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtea  has 
the  power  to  .  .  .  Judge  the  elections,  returns 
and  qualifications  of  Its  own  memt>ers:  .  .  . 
and  it  neccasarlly  poseeases  the  Inherent 
power  of  self -protection." 

Although  the  exact  meaning  which  the 
court  Intended  this  language  to  have  Is  not 
clear,  it  seems  likely  tJiat  the  broad  power 
of  self -protection  must  neccsiiarlly  enoom- 
pass  the  power  to  impose  qualification*  be. 
yond  those  explicitly  lUted  tn  the  Consti- 
tution. 

A  contrary  implication  vaa  given  to  the 
recent  case  of  Bond  v.  Floyd.  87  8.  Ct.  890 
(1966).    There  the  sute  legislature  Of  Geor- 


gia had  excluded  member-elect  Julian  Bond 
becatiaa  of  hia  allegedly  Alaloyal  atatonenu. 
Although  the  Court  was  not  faced  with  the 
quallfloatlons  problem  in  relation  to  the 
United  States  Congress.  It  did  refer  in  a 
footnote  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
term  "quallflcataoni".  Relying  on  the  com- 
ments of  Jamee  Madison  (quoted  supra). 
the  Court  apparently  UX>k  the  poslUon  that 
the  term  "qualiflcationa"  should  be  con- 
strued to  mean  only  those  quallflcatlonc  ex- 
plicitly enumerated  In  the  Constitution.  Id. 
at  340.  footnote  13. 

COMMKNT 

Two  major  difficulties  are  encouBtered  to 
drawing  meaningful  conclusions  from  the 
a)x>ve  authortUes-  First,  there  are  practi- 
cally no  judicial  declslona  to  point.  Second. 
since  each  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
power  to  decide  for  Itself  its  position  on  the 
qualifications  of  its  memt»ers  or,  at  the  least, 
has  assumed  that  it  had  thU  power,  the  prec- 
edential value  of  prior  disputes  over  qualifi- 
cations Is  minimal.  Thus,  the  Congresalonal 
precedents  necessarily  serve  only  as  guldei 
to  the  action  the  present  House  might  feel 
Justified  in  taking,  and  not  as  compelling 
authority. 

While  the  House  has  at  varloua  tlmea  ex- 
cluded a  member-elect  for  failure  to  meet  a 
qualification  other  than  thoaa  enumer*ted 
in  the  Constitution,  these  Instances  of  dis- 
qualifications have  concerned  disloyalty  to 
the  United  States,  polygamous  marrlagee.  or 
allegations  of  crime.  Questionable  moral 
character  or  general  misbehavior  have  never 
been  used  as  grounds  for  disqualification. 
probably  because  members  of  the  House  have 
realized  the  toherent  danger  of  allowing  a 
simple  majority  to  exclude  meml>er8  for  such 
undefined  conduct.  The  grounds  which 
have  been  used  to  the  past  which  seem  most 
applicable  to  the  present  case  are  those  in- 
volving criminal  acts  attributed  to  the  ex- 
cluded member  of  the  House.  A  strong 
showing  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  a 
member-elect  would  appear  to  l»e  a  valid 
grotind  for  dlsquallfl  cation,  though  the 
House  lt«elf  has  never  specifically  made  such 
a  determination.  It  should  be  emphasized. 
however,  that  each  House  may  oaake  Its  own 
determlnaUon  of  the  Issue.  While  past  Houae 
actions  would  indicate  that  It  may  exclude 
a  member  for  a  disqualification  other  than 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  such 
action  has  been  employed  sparingly  and  only 
In  extreme  clrcumstancea. 

Judlclal  precedent  on  the  question  la  by 
no  means  clear,  as  shown  by  the  Chaptnan 
and  Bond  cases,  supra.  Regordlees  of  the 
possible  interpretations  of  the  statements  In 
those  cases,  neither  stands  as  a  controlling 
precedent.  Both  use  dicta  and  involved  sit- 
uations factually  distinguisbabla  from  the 
question  discussed  herein. 

Apparently  the  weight  of  authority  among 
the  early  commentator*  favored  the  position 
that  the  quallflcatlons  aa  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution  were  to  be  exclusive.  The  more 
recent  trend,  as  evidenced  by  Oorwin  and 
Prltchett.  seems  to  favor  the  non-exelualve 
position.  It  abould  be  noted,  tiowever.  that 
the  courts  seem  reluctant  to  rely  very  heavily 
on  commenaton  in  the  constitutional  sphere. 
In  this  present  rather  unique  constitu- 
tional setting,  history  may  be  more  forceful 
than  logic.  No  court  can  regard  lightly  the 
past  practices  of  Congress  in  this  area.  In 
this  respect  the  House  would  seem  to  be 
within  permissible  Umiu  In  voting  to  ex- 
clude a  member  to  the  clnrumstances  pre- 
sented in  this  memorandum. 

QITKSnON   n 

Would  an  adjudication  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  "quallflcaUons"  of  one 
of  its  member*  present  a  non-Jtisticlable 
question  In  a  federal  court  to  U^t  of  the 
"political  question"  doctrtoe? 

SMALTBXa    or    QVEMTtOtt    n 

'  Article  I.  Sec.  6.  Clause  1  of  the  n.8.  Oon- 
stltuUon  provides:  "Each  Hotise  shall  be  Che 


Judge  of  Elections.  Returns  and  Qoallflea- 
Uom  of  its  own  Member*  .  .  ."  In  gvaernl 
this  section  has  been  regarded  as  giving 
Congress  excltuive  power  to  act  to  this  area. 
Burton  v.  United  States.  303  U.S.  344.  306. 
(1906)  (Senata  U  "sole  Judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  Ito  members."):  see  e.g..  Prltch- 
ett. The  American  Constitution,  p.  198 
(1961). 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  real  indication 
as  to  whether  the  Supreme  Court  will  re- 
view the  actions  of  Congress  In  this  are*  or 
whether  the  Court  will  refrain  from  acting 
on  the  theory  that  the  Issue  preaented  is  a 
political  question  and  therefore  non-Justi- 
ciable. 

In  the  only  case  on  Article  I.  sec.  5.  Clause 
1  of  the  Constituuon,  Barrv  v.  United  States 
ex  ret  Cunningham.  279  U.S.  597  il929).  the 
Supreme  Court  characterized  the  nature  of 
the  power  granted  to  the  SenaW  by  this  sec- 
tion as  Judicial  rather  than  legislative  to 
nature.  Moreover,  tills  section  was  said  to 
allow  the  Senate  "to  render  a  Judgment 
which  is  beyond  the  authority  of  any  other 
tribunal  to  review."  279  U£.  at  613.  There 
are  no  cases  on  this  eecUon  as  applied  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Despite  the  apparent  force  of  the  comment 
In  Barry,  the  Supreme  Court  quite  recently 
has  employed  language  which  htots  that 
the  Court  now  leans  away  fpotn  Sorry.  See 
Baker  v.  Carr.  369  VS.  188  (19631.  The  full 
consideration  of  the  political  question  doc- 
trine to  that  case  bear*  close  examination. 
There  a  question  of  apportionment  of  state 
legislative  districts  was  held  to  be  not  a 
political  qtiestlon  and  was  therefore  found 
to  be  Justiciable.  See  McCloskey.  Fonwird.- 
The  Reapportionment  Case.  76  Hon?.  L.  Rer. 
54  (19821.  The  Supreme  Cotirt  emphaaised 
that  It  would  refuse  to  act  oniy  to  certain 
well  defined  situations,  one  of  which  was 
where  there  was  a  "teztuaUy  demonstrable 
constitutional  commitment  of  the  Issue  to 
a  cocwdtoate  political  department.  .  .  ." 
389  XJS.  at  317.  In  Baker  v.  Carr.  however, 
the  court  found  "no  question  decided  or  to 
be  decided  by  a  political  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment co-equal  with  this  Court,"  and 
therefore  held  that  the  controversy  was  Jus- 
ticiable Btoce  the  political  body  asserttog 
Jurisdiction  was  the  stete  legislature.  Con- 
seqtiently.  federal  courts  may  act  on  the 
question  of  qualifications  of  a  state  legislator 
despite  a  state  constitutional  commitment 
of  that  question  to  the  le^Ulstlve  branch. 
Bond  V.  Floyd.  361  F.  Supp.  SS3  (1968).  rev'd 
on  other  grounds.  87  S.  Ct.  346  (1968). 

At  the  same  time,  the  Cotirt  Indicated  thai 
Congress  Itaelf  might  not  tic  completely  Im- 
mune from  court  review  In  this  area:  "TTie 
non  JtistlclabiUty  of  a  political  quesUon  is 
primarily  a  function  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  Much  confusion  results  from  the 
capacity  of  the  "political  question"  label  to 
obscure  the  need  for  a  case  by  case  Inquiry. 
Deciding  whether  a  matter  has  in  any  manner 
been  committed  by  the  ConstituUon  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  government,  or  whether 
the  action  ot  that  branch  exceeds  whatever 
authority  has  been  commtted.  U  itself  a 
delicate  exercise  in  constitutional  interpreU- 
tlon  and  Is  a  responsibility  of  the  Court  as 
the  ultimate  interpreter  of  ths  Constitu- 
tion."   889  VS.  at  3Ifr-II. 

COMMXlfT 

This  issue  reduces  itself  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Supreme  Court  will  ac- 
cept a  case  despite  a  constitutional  com> 
mttment  of  the  question  to  another  co-equal 
branch  of  the  government.  The  statement  of 
the  Court  to  Baker  v.  Carr.  that  it  is  the 
final  toterpreter  of  the  Constitution  and 
consequently  of  whether  the  action  of  an- 
other branch  exceeds  oonsUtutional  llmlu, 
indicates  that  the  Court  would  accept  a  case 
challenging  the  power  of  Congress  to  act 
only  If  Congress  has  exceeded  its  authority. 
The  delicate  nature  of  stieh  an  inquiry,  how- 
ever, may  permit  the  courts  to  avoid  the  die- 
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put*  unlcM  then  %n  ccdonble  Tlt>latl<Hu  oT 
rlKht«  about  whlcb  the  oourt«  appear  to  be 
peculLarl?  seasltlTC  today,  moat  notably  Ire© 
Bpeecb.  due  process,  and  equal  protectioa 
of  the  lam.  If.  (or  example,  there  were  a 
clear  free  speech  tasue  Involved  In  the  ex- 
clUBlon  of  a  member  because  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, then  the  Court  would  ^paxently  have 
a  good  basis  for  characterizing  such  a  case  as 
Justiciable.  Cf.  Bond  7.  floytf.  87  8.  Ct.  345 
(1966). 

Abacnt  a  strong  ihowlog  of  infringement  of 
constitutional  rights,  however,  there  U 
serloua  question  as  to  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  would  accept  a  case  Involving  Con- 
gressional qualifications.  There  Is  a  definite 
commitment  of  this  issue  to  the  respective 
houses  of  Congress  and  the  Court  probably 
would  be  reluctant  to  act  in  an  area  where 
another  co-equal  branch  of  gove-nment  has 
been  given  primary  responslbiUtf.  The 
statements  in  Baker  v.  Carr.  rupra.  Burton  v. 
United  States,  tupra  and  Barry  v.  United 
States  ex  rel  Cunningham,  rupra.  whUe  ad- 
mittedly dicta,  woald  seem  to  confirm  this 
conclusion. 


C«BfrctcaaB  Hortoa  Laads  Rocbeiterums 
•I  Pverto  Ric«B  Dcsceat  ia  Marldiif 
SOtb  AawTcrsary  of  U.S.  Citncosliip  for 
PvcrioRiows 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  nw  TOEX 
IN  THX  BOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1967 
Mr.  HOBTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  with 

crest  pleasure  that  I  Join  today  with  my 
colleague  from  Puerto  Rloo.  Mr.  Sakti- 
AGO  Polahco-Abrxu.  In  saluting  bl«  peo- 
ple's 50th  anniversary  of  entitlement  to 
US.  clUzenahlp. 

I  thank  him  for  his  thouRhtfulnens  In 
calling  this  significant  occasion  to  our 
attention  and  for  Inviting  us  to  join  with 
him. 

Certainly  the  close  ties  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  mainland  United  Btatea  are 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  my  home 
State  of  New  York.  More  than  220.000 
Puerto  Rlcan  citizens  migrated  to  New 
York  within  the  past  15  years,  many  of 
th«n  settUng  In  Rochester  and  Its  vi- 
cinity. 

More  than  2,000  persons  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  birth  or  heritage  live  in  the  Ro- 
chester metropolitan  area  and  the  38th 
Congressional  District  at  this  time.  They 
are  valuable  and  loyal  members  of  the 
Rochester  community.  Their  presence 
has  added  to  the  physical  and  cultural 
enrichment  of  Rochester  society.  They 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  Ro- 
chester's business  and  economic  life,  and 
are  taking  ail  active  part  In  Its  govern- 
ment and  politics. 

New  York  State's  ties  with  Puerto  Rico 
have  been  strong  In  other  ways.  More 
than  89  percent  of  all  tourists  who  an- 
nually visit  Puerto  Rico  are  New  York 
State  residents.  Tourism  is  a  most  vital 
part  of  the  Puerto  Ricon  economy,  and 
New  Yorkers  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  hospitality,  friendliness,  and  fine 
weather  which  is  a  way  of  life  tn  Puerto 
Rico. 

Gov.  Kelson  A.  RookefeUer  called  at- 
tention to  the  contributions  of  the  Puerto 


Rlcan  community  to  this  country's  wel- 
fare tjy  declaring  March  3  as  "Puerto 
Rlcan  American  Citizenship  Day  In  New 
York  State." 

Because  It  expresses  so  well  my  feel- 
ings of  pride  In  being  elected  to  repre- 
sent so  many  members  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  in  Rochester  and  Mon- 
roe County.  I  am  pleased  to  share  it  to- 
day with  my  colleagues; 

PaociJtifATioH 

For  50  years  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  8tat«s.  a 
citizenship  they  have  enjoyed  with  dignity 
and  patriotism.  They  have  borne  their  fuU 
share  of  the  task  of  defending  American 
freedoms  in  three  major  wars. 

It  Is  IntereatiDg  Co  recall  that  the  Jones 
Act  which  conferred  citizenship  on  Puerto 
Blcans  allowed  tbem  the  rlgbc  to  retain  their 
old  status  tf  preferred.  Out  of  the  entire 
population  of  Puerto  Rloo  only  2S9  persons 
declared  In  favor  of  retaining  their  former 
status.  This,  we  must  say.  Is  characteristic 
of  the  loyalty  of  Puerto  Rlcans  whether  here 
or  In  Puerto  Rlco. 

Our  Puerto  Rlcan  nelghbon.  with  their 
unaffected  friendliness,  warm  hearts,  and 
Incultlvfl  grasp  of  human  relations,  their 
industry  and  adaptability,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  cultural,  economic  and  social 
Ufe  of  our  State  and  have  won  the  affection 
and  respect  of  their  fellow  Amtricans. 

They  command  our  adnilratlon  for  their 
sucoeM  In  adapting  themselves,  despite  the 
grave  difficulty  of  the  language  barrier,  to 
new  environments,  new  customs,  a  whole 
new  way  of  life-  They  are  overcoming  the 
obstacles  they  have  faced  and  are  maUng  a 
happy  Adjustment. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  March  3.  1M7.  as  "Puerto  Rlcon- 
Amerlcan  Citizenship  Day"  In  New  York 
State. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  th«  8Ut«  at  the  Capitol  m  the  City  of 
Albany  this  thirteenth  day  of  February  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven. 

Rklson  a.  RocmxrKu.n. 


Tribnlc  to  Josepk  B.  RUder  aad  the 
San  Jose  Mercwy  aid  Newi 


February  22  the  California  State  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  a  reec^utlon  offered 
by  Senators  Alfred  E.  AlquLst  and  Clark 
Bradley  commending  Mr.  Ridder.  and  the 
staff  of  the  Mercury  and  News  "for  their 
superior  efforts  toward  a  better  informed 
community."  I  am  very  pleased  and 
honored  to  Join  the  memtwrs  of  the  sen- 
ate in  recognizing  the  superb  work  of  this 
publisher  and  newspaper,  and  I  Include 
the  resolution  of  commendation  at  this 
point  In  the  Congressional  Rzcord: 

Caijtornia  Senat*  Rcsolctton  09  Rklativx 

TO  OouKKNDiMa  Us.  JoscPB  B.  RzDon 
Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  ol 
the  Uemben  of  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Ridder  was.  In  Pebrusj-y  1M7,  presented 
with  Ave  Orst  piac^swards  in  the  1M7  Csll- 
fomla  Better  Newspapers  Competition:   and 

Whereas  the  awards  were  pfeaented  on  the 
basis  of  newspaper  excellence  and  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Ridder  on  twhatf  of  the  San 
Jose  Uercury  and  News,  of  which  be  Is  pub- 
lisher: and 

Whereas  two  of  the  awards  were  In  the 
name  of  the  combined  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News  for  Best  Women'!  Interest  Coverage 
and  Best  Newipaper  Promotion;  and 

Whereas  two  of  the  awards  were  In  the 
name  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  for  Best  Ty- 
pography and  General  Excellence;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  awards  was  In  the 
name  of  the  San  Jose  News  for  Best  Feature 
NewB  Picture:  and 

Whereas  these  awards  are  but  the  moat 
recent  In  an  Impressive  list  of  similar  awards 
dating  back  many  years;  and 

Whereas  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Mr. 
Ridder  and  the  diligence  of  his  entire  staff 
In  maintaining  the  highest  Btandards  of  ex- 
cellence In  all  respects  has  established  the 
San  Jose  Merctiry  and  News  as  two  of  the 
most  respected  newspapers  in  Calif omls: 
now.  therefore,  be  tt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  thtf  Members  of  the  Senate 
commend  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ridder  aiut  his  staff 
for  their  superior  efforts  toward  a  better* 
Informed  community;  and  be  It  further 

Resolped,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall  transmit  a  suitably  prepared  copy  of 
this  resolutloo  to  Mr.  Ridder. 

Resolution  read,.and  unanimously  adopted 
on  motion  of  Senator  Alqulst. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


Threat  of  Nui  Renrftace  ia  Gerauaj 


OP   CUJl>OUfXA 
IN  THE  HOC8E  OF  BSPBE8ENTATTVES 

Thuradati,  March  9,  1967 
Mr.  EDWAROe  or  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  been  proud  of  the 
excellent,  and  skillful  news  coverage  of 
tJhe  San  Joee  Mercury  and  News.  Serv- 
ing one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
urban  areas  of  California  Is  no  easy  task 
but  under  the  masterful  leadership  of  Its 
publisher,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ridder.  the  San 
Joee  Mercury  and  News  has  performed 
most  admirably.  Indeed.  In  February 
1967,  the  Mercury  and  News  was  pre- 
sented with  five  flrst-place  awards  in  the 
1967  California  better  newspapers  com- 
petition— two  for  the  combined  Mercury 
and  News  In  best  women's  Interest  cov- 
erage and  best  newspaper  promotion :  two 
for  the  Mercury  for  best  typography  and 
general  excellence,  and  one  for  the  News 
for  best  feature  news  pictures. 
Thus  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP   XXW    TOBX 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdajf.  March  9.  X967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr 
I&aac  Lewln,  a  dlstingtiished  auUior  and 
a  leader  In  the  American-Jewish  com* 
miinlty.  recently  made  a  poinnant  state- 
ment on  racial  discrimination  and  Its 
relentless  dangers  before  the  Dnlted  Na- 
tions Sub-Comml&tion  on  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minor- 
ities. SpeaUnff  for  the  Agudaa  Israel 
World  Organization,  Dr.  Lewln  called 
attention  to  the  threat  of  a  Nazi  resur- 
gence in  Germany.  Dr.  Lewln  presented 
a  brilliant  outline  for  a  study  on  the 
roots  of  discrimination  and  suggested 
that  only  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  disease  wlU  permit  Its  elimination. 

I  am  pleased  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  United  Nations  is  now  engaged  in  a 


5tudy  on  this  ancient,  perplexing,  but 
ever  present,  problem. 

Under  unanimous  conaent  I  Include 
I>r  Levin's  statement  of  January  16. 
1967  in  the  Recoaa.  along  with  a  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  It  which  appeared  un- 
der the  byline  of  David  Horowitz  in  the 
February  3  issue  of  the  American 
Examiner. 

STATEMENT  IT  D».  ISAAC  LXWIN  ON  BCHALF  OF 
TMi  AcuoAa  Ukael  Wo«ij>  0«CANEATIOM 
BcroU  TKK  UMmD  Nattonb  Sttb-Commib- 
SION  ok  PBEVKNTIOH  of  DISCWMINATION  AND 

pEOTBcnoH    OF    UmoMrraa.    Jamttaat    18, 

1967 

THe  '•Special  Study  ol  B*clal  Dlscrtmina- 
Uon  in  ihe  Political.  Economic.  Social  and 
Cultural  Spheres'  undertaken  by  the  Sub- 
CommlB^on  on  Prevention  of  Dl»crlinlnallon 
■nd  Protection  of  tUnorlticH  with  the  blesa- 
ing  or  the  General  AMembly  of  the  United 
HftUona  la  a  very  important  step  on  the  road 
to  the  conaolidatloa  and  dcmocratlBallOD  of 
modem  society. 

So  long  as  racial  dlacrlmlnatlon  li  toleratad 
there  can  be  no  peace  where  such  conduct 
prevklis.  Racial  tenstoni  cpread  like  cancer 
oelU:  they  choice  the  vitality  of  a  nation. 
They  must  b*  stopped  at  an  early  stage  if 
the  damage  U  not  to.be  beyond  repair. 

It  Is  very  significant  that  the  terms  of 
reference  of  this  study  go  further  than  those 
of  the  previous  studies  undertaken  by  this 
Sub-Commission.  The  present  study  encom- 
passes "racial  discrimination  in  the  political. 
economic,  social  and  cultural  spheres. "  The 
word  "spheres"  h»«  occaaloned  some  differ- 
encefl  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  this 
Sub-Commission.  The  answers  to  the  Special 
Rapporteur's  question  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "spheres  '  on  pp.  5-11 
of  the  Report  show  clearly  thst  there  are  two 
schools  of  thought  In  this  respect:  one  tends 
to  restrict  the  study  to  racial  dlscrUnlnatlon 
relating  to  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms:  the  second  widens  the  scope  of  the 
study. 

The  solution  to  this  dllemnxa  Ues,  on  one 
band,  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  sphere",  and,  on  the  other, 
in  the  obvious  difference  between  the  ooUec- 
tion  of  the  materUl  and  the  subsequent 
recommendations  to  be  baaed  thereon. 

The  word  "sphere"  as  used  In  the  terms  of 
reference  means  a  province  of  Influence  or 
activity.  The  General  Assembly,  by  using 
this  word.  Indicated  that  whenever  and 
wherever  political,  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural activities  are  Influenced  by  t-be  cancer 
of  raclsl  discrimination,  all  the  symptoms 
must  be  studied.  The  study  Is  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  dlscrlmi nation  relating  to  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  That  U 
because  any  symptom  of  raclaj  discrimina- 
tion can  leave  lu  mark  on  such  rights  of 
freedoms.  The  collection  of  de  facto  material 
on  racial  discrimination  Is  within  the  scope 
of  thia  study-  One  might  even  go  a  step 
further,  the  historical  background  of  racial 
diBcriminaUon  In  individual  countries  should 
be  studied  in  order  better  to  understand  the 
later  developments. 

Once  the  material  Is  gathered,  the  situn- 
tlon  changes.  .  In  the  area  of  recommenda- 
tions, the  goal  is  to  protect  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  In  thU  respect,  even 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  earlier  work  of 
the  Sub -Commission  must  also  be  Inter- 
preted in  a  broader  sense.  These  terms  of 
reference  state  clearly  that  the  Sub-Commis- 
sion has  "to  undertake  studies,  particularly 
lu  light  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
muii  Rights  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  concern- 
ing the  prevention  of  dlscrlmi  nation  of  any 
kind  relating  to  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  .  .  ."  The  llmiutlon  or 
qualtflcatlon  "relating  to  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms"  appUes  only  to  the 
"recommendation"  and  not  to  the  "under- 


taking of  studlea."  IT  there  bad  been  any 
intention  to  restrict  the  scope  oS  the  studies 
undertaken  by  this  Sub-^^ommlulon  th« 
proper  place  for  the  limitation  would  be  ' 
after  the  words  "to  undertake  studies"  and 
not  after  "to  make  recommendations/' 

It  is.  after  all.  almost  Impossible  to  make 
proper  recocmnendatlons  unleea  aU  the  rele- 
vant material  Is  collected.  No  good  doctor 
would  venture  to  make  a  diagnosis  and  rec- 
ommend a  ciu-e  If  he  bad  not  studied  the 
disease  tn  all  Its  manifestations. 

This  suggests  also  that  the  present  study 
should  include  a  historical  survey  of  the 
struggle  for  the  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  Individual  countriea.  In 
some  countries,  as  well,  the  history  of  the  en- 
actment of  racially  discriminatory  measures 
is  also  of  great  importance  for  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  present  situation.  1^1  me 
Ulustrate  this  by  a  concrete  example 

In  the  past  few  months  wc  have  witnessed 
R  frightening  event.  In  the  country  where 
the  cancer  of  racial  discrimination  grew  to 
unparallelled  dimensions  and  ultimately 
caused  World  War  n.  the  movement  has  sud- 
dently  been  revived.  I  refer  to  neo-nadsm. 
It  Is  not  called  NSUAP.  (—"National  8o- 
elallstiscbe  Deutsche  Arbetter-Psrt«l">  but. 
with  a  slight  change.  "Natlonaldemokratlsche 
Partel  Deutschlands."  It  Is  already  repre- 
sented In  the  legislatures  of  Hesse  and  Ba- 
varia. In  Its  platform  is  a  plank  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  all  Naxi  virar  crimes.  The 
psrty  is  internationally  bound  to  racist  orga- 
nizations In  other  countries.  There  even  ex- 
ists a  "European  Protocol."  signed  In  1902.  by 
the  representatives  of  this  neo-nazi  party 
and  by  the  leaders  of  a  neo-fascist  movement, 
and  other  former  8.S.  leaden  who  are  now 
working  in  various  countries. 

The  activities  of  the  neo-nazl  party,  which 
Is  now  free  to  function  and  is  using  the  old 
tools  of  the  Ooebbels  propaganda,  can  be 
much  better  understood  In  the  light  of  the 
history  of  the  original  Nazi  party.  The  Naals 
did  not  Introduce  the  monstrous  Nuremberg 
laws  "for  the  protection  of  the  German 
blood  and  the  German  honor"  before  Sep- 
tember 15.  1935.  The  party  assumed  power, 
as  we  know,  on  January  30.  1033.  It  took 
two  and  a  half  years  until  practlcsl  effect  was 
given  to  the  first  racial  decree,  dated  AprU 
11,  1933.  which  stated:  "A  person  Is  to  be 
regarded  as  non-Aryan,  who  is  descended 
from  non-Aryans,  especially  Jevrish  parenu 
or  grandparents.  This  holds  true  even  If 
only  one  parent  or  grandparent  Is  of  non- 
Aryan  descent,""  On  Septemt>er  15.  1D36.  the 
Nsxts  party  went  further  and  said,  by  way 
of  Introduction.  "Imbued  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  purity  of  the  German  blood  Is 
prerequisite  for  the  future  existence  of  the 
German  people,  and  animated  with  the  un- 
bending will  to  ensure  the  existence  of  the 
German  nation  for  all  the  future,  the 
Reichstag  has  unsnlmously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing law" — and  then  followed  aU  the 
t>estlal  and  outrageous  provisions  known  as 
the  Nuremberg  laws,  including  such  stipula- 
tions as  "Jews  must  not  engage  female  do- 
mestic help  m  their  household  among  state 
members  of  German  and  cognate  blood,  who 
are  under  iS  years:  The  display  of  the  Reich 
and  national  flag  and  the  showing  of  national 
colon  by  Jews  is  prohibited."  A  few  years 
later  came  the  murder  of  six  million  innocent 
Jews — m«n.  women,  and  children — In  the  gas 
chsmben  of  Dachau.  Auschwltx,  Sobibor  and 
Trebllnka. 

Studying  the  history  of  the  Nazi  move- 
ment and  its  racial  bestialities  is  the  best 
way  to  understand  the  development  of  the 
neo-naaU  movement.  Today  it  is  a  demand 
that  the  Naxi  war  crime  trials  be  abolished, 
tomorrow  may  see  a  return  to  the  Nuremberg 
laws,  "fapp^tit  vient  en  manffeant."  If 
the  treiul  Is  to  be  stopped.  It  must  be  stopped 
now,  Immediately. 

Much  is  a  matter  of  •ducaUon.  The  Nasi 
movement  and  Its  racial  outrages  were  not 
born    In    Hitler's    miscarried    "putsch"    In 


Munich  It  all  goes  back  to  the  teachings 
of  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  who  laid 
down  in  his  "Grundlagen  des  neun»ehnten  , 
JahrhunderU"  ("The  Poundatlons  of  the 
18th  century."  pubUabed  in  IBW)  the  Ger- 
man theory  of  racial  supremacy,  charscter- 
lalng  Germans  as  the  Aryan  ruling  caste  in 
Western  Europe.  The  Jews,  being  allegedly 
SOTp  a  "Homo  syriacus"  and  In  another  50'".' 
mixture  of  other  Semites  and  sumarlans,  were 
condemned  by  Chamberlain  because  they  had 
given  monotheism  to  the  world.  The  "Homo 
eufopocua."  the  Aryan,  should  remain, 
Chamberlain  said,  what  he  had  been  before 
he  adopted  "so-called  Christianity  The 
Germans  learned  from  Chamberlain  and 
from  others  like  him— Hcinrlch  Treltachke. 
Eugen  Duehring.  Adolf  Stoecker — and  thus 
Nazis  became   possible. 

The  present  "Study  of  RacUl  Discrimina- 
tion in  the  PoUUcal.  Econo-Social  and  Cul- 
tural Sphersa"*  should  therefore  Include  ft 
chapter  dealing  with  the  literary  founda- 
tions of  racism.  Ways  must  be  found,  par- 
ticularly by  education,  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  racist  writings. 

As  to  the  collection  of  InformationT  I  sug- 
gest the  foUowlng  simplLfled  outline  which  is 
divided  into  three  parts: 

I.    BACKCBOtTWO  INFOSMATIOM  OF  A  GCNBRAI. 
CBAEACm 

1.  Demographic  data  on  the  racial  and  eth- 
nic «tructur««f  the  country. 

a.  Survey  of  the  struggle  to  eliminate 
racial  discrimination  In  local  parliamentary 
bodies  and  Uterature. 

3.  Survey  of  racist  literature. 

n.    IMFOaUATlON   ON    LKOAI.  CONDmONS  WITH 
axaPSCT  TO  aAClAl,  DUKHUmMATtOW 

1.  Texts  of  laws  and  Judicial  decisions  on 
racial  equality  or  re«trlctlons  baaed  on  race, 
colour,  descent  or  national  origin. 

2.  Admlnistrallve  measure  to  ensure  ra- 
cial equality  and  prevent  action  supporting 
discrimination  twsed  on  race,  colour,  descent 
or  national  origin.  relaUng  to:  personal  secu- 
rity: poliucal  rights;  equal  treatment  in  the 
courts;  equal  access  to  public  service:  free- 
dom of  movement  and  choice  of  resddenoe; 
fivedom  of  religion;  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  of  opinion:  right  to  natioooUty: 
right  to  marry;  right  to  own  and  inherit 
property;  right  to  leave  a  country  inrJudlng 
one's  own;  freedom  of  education  and  main- 
tenance of  schools:  freedom  of  association; 
right  to  work  and  protection  against  unem- 
ployment; housing  and  access  to  hotels,  rcs- 
tauirants.  etc.;  health  protection  and  social 
security:  equal  partldpatton  in  cultural  ac- 
tivities. 

m     IKFOaMATION    OW    THX  OK   FACTO    STTTTATIOIf 
WTTB    mXaFKCr    to    aaClAL    OieCOlMIMATlOM 

1.  Description  of  the  de  facto  situation 
with  regard  to  dlscriminaUon  baaed  on  race, 
colour,  descent  or  ethnic  origin  in  the  fields 
referred  to  in  paragraph  2  above. 

2.  Description  of  activities  of  organlaatlons 
advocating  discrimination  based  on  race,  col- 
our, descent  or  national  origin. 

3.  Bdeasures  taken  to  counUract  such  ac- 
tiviues. 

4.  Description  of  actlvlUea.  particularly  In 
education  and  information,  to  combat  prej- 
udices leading  to  racial  discrimlnaUon. 

5.  DeacripUon  of  actlviues  to  propagate  the 
Ideas  contained  In  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration and  IntemaUonal  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  AU  Forms  of  Racial  DU- 
crimination. 

[From     the    New    York     (N.T  >     American 
Examiner.  Feb.  2.  1M7] 
SroTuairr  on  twi  UN 
(By  David  Horowlts) 
United   Nation    (  WUP>  , — Does   man   learn 
by   bitter  experience*     Can   he  heed   warn- 
ing?    History  teaches  us   that  most  naUons 
rise  only  to  fall  because  apporsntJy  the  fac- 
ulty of  reading  a  crystsU  ball  is  not  man's 
greatest  assets.     At  the  some  time,  history 
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mlso  teacbw  ui  that  ui  occasloiul  man  with 
Uie  gift  of  Inilght,  hlndAlgbt.  mad  for«8lgbt 
deflnlt^y  has  tbat  a.lmoat  divine  gift.  In 
th«  Bible  this  unique  Individual  wm«  desig- 
nated by  the  name  Prophet. 

Ancient  kingdoms  that  failed  to  heed  his 
Cuaandra  cries  went  down  Into  the  duct. 
No  ooe  believed  the  Voice  of  the  Seer  who 
faced  the  Ire  of  both  kings  and  prteata. 
Tliere  are  some  today  who  can  testify  that 
a  Voice  in  Jeruaalem  waa  raised  on  several 
occasions  long  before  the  HlUerlan  holo- 
cauat^lt  went  unheeded.  Record*  can  be 
produced.  The  lart  Jewish  tragedy  was  the 
six  mUUon  In  the  Naal  Crimea.  Today,  the 
almost  six  mllUon  Jews  In  the  US.  could 
ftot  remotely  conceive  that  It  could  happen 
again.  Some  two  million  In  Israel  have  re- 
duced their  resentment  to  the  Germans  to 
a  cold  poUteneae.  One  Jewish  organlaatlon 
here  In  America  even  sent  out  a  veiled 
whitewash  of  the  new  German  Chancellor. 
Underlying  this  complacency  Is  the  subcon- 
scious thought  that  what  happened  Is  so 
monstrous  that  It  could  not  possibly  repeat 
Itself  In  our  time. 

But,  could  It  not  happen  again?  This 
quesUon  wsa  aaked  last  week  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Lewln  before  the  UN  subcommlsslon  on 
PrevenUon  of  DlscrlmlnaUon  and  ProtecUon 
of  Mlnortttee — and  answered  in  the  historic 
sweep  which  has  made  this  UN  repreaenta- 
Uve  of  Agudath  Israel  World  J)rganlzaUon 
one  of  the  most  respected  Indlvlduols  to 
addresB  thle  Human  Rights  body. 

The  occasion  was  the  launching  of  a  study 
on  racial  dlscrtmhiatlon  in  the  political,  so- 
cial and  cultural  Belds — a  vast  horizon 
which  cajTlM  the  problem  of  discrimination 
to  almost  every  aspect  of  life.  The  Study  Is 
so  Tast  that  the  expert  to  whom  It  has  been 
entrusted,  the  scholarly  Herman  Santa 
Crua  of  Chile,  U  given  until  1B«  to  com- 
plete It.  .      , 

In  his  statement  on  this  study.  Dr  Lewln 
counselled  great  emphaaU  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  giving  the  historic  roou  of  the  dls- 
crtmlnaUon  problem,  and.  he  noted,  that  by 
Identifying  the  original  pattern.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  spot  in  the  early  stages  the 
recurrence  of  this  human  disease. 

To  illustrate  his  point.  Dr.  Lewln  struck 
at  the  rising  neo-Nazi  psychology  in  West 
Otfmany  with  a  blow  which  none  so  far  have 
dared  to  strike.  "We  are.  in  the  last  few 
months,  witnesses  of  a  frightening  event 
.  .  .  irefor  toneo-Naalsm." 

Be  then  expoMd  the  program  of  the 
NSDAP  Party — already  represented  In  the 
legislatures  of  Hesse  ond  Bavaria — which 
promulgate  the  abolition  of  all  war  crimes 
trials  for  Nazis  and  which  has  instituted 
a  "European  Protocol."  signed  In  1WJ2  with 
pasdst  and  Naal  leaders  in  other  countries. 
Pressing  his  historic  roots,  Dr.  Lewtn 
pointed  out  that  the  current  development  In      called  first. 

Germany  appears  only  as  a  repeUtlon  of  how  ». •' 

the  first  Nael  wave  rose  and  overwhelmed 
the  Jewish  oommimlty.  "Today  It  Is  the 
abollUon  of  the  war  crimes  trials."  he  said. 
•Tomorrow  they  will  go  back  to  the  Nurem- 
berg Uws."  And  he  warned:  'If  they  have 
to  be  stopped  at  all.  they  must  be  stopped 
now — immediately !" 

Dr.  Lewln  then  presented  hU  ouUlne  for 
the  study,  a  program  that  can  lead  the  UN 
survey  not  to  the  symptoms,  but  to  the 
causes,  to  the  deepest  roots.  The  disease  and 
Its  diagnosis  must  be  traced  to  Its  first  virus 
If  we  are  to  prescribe  a  comprehensive  and 
thorough  remedy,  he  told  the  Subcommla- 
sion. 

Dr.  laaac  Lewln.  professor  of  Jewish  history 
at  Teahtva  University,  and  author  of  several 
books  including  "In  the  Struggle  Against 
DUcrlmlnatlon"  and  'Hellglous  Jewry  and 
the  United  Nations."  ha*  given  the  United 
Nations  much  food  for   thought. 

One  day.  perhaps  soon,  world  Jewry  and 
all  mankind.  wlU  of  a  necessity  have  to 
reckon  with  that  other  Voice    a  thin  amall 
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Voice — which  In  the  20'b  and  30's  had  warned 
world  Jewish  leaders  against  the  Impending 
disaster  which  decimated  Jewry  by  one  third. 
That  "Voice"  is  ever  present. 


RepUcracBt  for  Draft  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  colximn  on  mUlUry 
affairs,  written  by  Lt,  Gen.  Ira  C-  Eaker. 
retired,  appeared  in  the  February  23, 
1967,  edition  of  the  Alhambra.  Calif., 
Post -Advocate.  General  Eaker  has  pres- 
ented an  excellent  and  timely  case  In 
support  of  the  establishment  of  a  vol- 
untary army. 

In  line  with  the  views  expressed  by 
General  Eaker  and  other  acknowledged 
experts  In  military  affairs.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  6630.  a  bill  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  compensation  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  believe  that  such  a  pay  raise  Is  the 
first  step  needed  to  attract  young  men 
to  a  military  career,  and  I  earnestly  so- 
licit the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  legislation.  The  possibility  of  re- 
placing the  present  system  of  compul- 
sory military  conscription  with  an  all 
volunteer  professional  army  deserves  our 
most  serious  consideration,  and  it  Is  In 
this  light  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  General  Eaker's  com- 
ments. 
The  column  follows: 
MxLiraBT  Arrana:  BaPLAcaMKnr  roa 
Daarr  Law 
(By  Lt.  Oen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  retired) 
The  present  Draft  Act.  which  expires  June 
30.  should  be  renewed  for  one  year,  but  with- 
out any  exemptions  or  defermenu  except  to 
meet  age.  physical  and  mental  standards.  It 
should  be  made  clear  thU  limited  renewal 
Is  authorlaed  only  to  jwrmlt  s  better  military 
manpower  system  to  become  operational. 

The  new  age  Umlte  lor  selecUve  service 
should  be  ai-3«  years.  Students  and  married 
men  should  no  longer  be  deferred.  Those 
who  have  been  longest  deferred  should  be 


It  was  demonstrated  after  World  War  11 
and  Korea  that  college  defermenu  are  unnec- 
essary. Those  men  who  were  then  In  uni- 
form when  they  would  normally  have  been  in 
college  filled  all  our  colleges  after  the  war, 
and  more  than  made  up  for  the  lost  years. 

They  were  then  older,  more  serlona.  and 
In  consequence  did  better  than  they  would 
have  at  an  earner  time.  The  present  con- 
duct of  some  college  students  clearly  indi- 
cates they  are  wasting  their  educational  op- 
portunities. They  might  do  better  after  a 
period  of  military  service. 

Concurrent  with  renewal  of  the  draft.  Con- 
gress should  provide  for  a  profeselonal  mili- 
tary establishment  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  national  security  without  conscription. 
This  can  be  done  by  making  military  careers 
competitive  with  the  civilian  professions  and 
occupations  that  require  similar  education, 
preparation  and  skill. 

It  Is  fundamental  to  the  free-enterprise 
system  that  cltlzena  be  permitted  to  select 
their  careers  and  employment.  They  wHl 
chfxwe  military  service  only  If  lu  career  In- 


centives are  attractive.  It  Is  dear  that  mut- 
tary  careers  do  not  at  present  offer  these  nec- 
essary rewards. 

The  size  of  the  regular  profcaalonal  mili- 
tary eatabUshment  should  be  sufflclent  to 
man  the  quick- reaction  defenses  required  as 
a  deterrent  to  general  war.  Air  defenses, 
antisubmarine  defenses.  antl-mlasUe  systems 
and  the  strategic  retaliatory  forces  <  bombers, 
ICBM's  and  missile  firing  submarines),  con- 
stitute the  principal  elements  of  this  estab- 
lishment. Currently,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
see  into  the  future,  these  forces  would  re- 
quire about  1,500.000  men. 

The  additional  manpower  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  limited  Vietnam-type  wars 
should  be  provided  by  the  National  Guard 
and  the  organized  reserves  called  to  acUve 
duty  when  needed. 

These  citizen  'soldiers  would  also  play  a 
vital  role  in  event  of  a  nuclear  war.  Being 
distributed  all  over  the  country,  they  would 
be  immediately  available  as  disaster  fcn-ces  to 
restore  order,  stop  looting  and  prevent  panic. 
Being  locally  recruited,  they  would  know 
where  the  shelters  and  hospitals  were  and 
how  to  marshal  local  emergency  lorcee.  peace 
officers.  Are  fighting  equipment  and  decon- 
tamination units. 

Members  of  the  Guard  and  reserves  have 
not  been  adequately  cccnpensated  in  the  past 
for  the  sacrifices  they  and  their  ramilies  have 
made.  Xn  the  future,  more  training  time  will 
be  required  of  these  citizen  soldiers  while  on 
inactive  status  because  o(  the  Increaalng  com- 
plexity of  new  weapons.  The  Incentives, 
drUl  pay.  retirement  benefita  and  separatloa 
allowancca  after  periods  of  active  service  must 
therefore  be  considerably  Increased  and  ex- 
panded. 

Occasionally,  one  hears  the  unsupported 
assertion  that  the  ooet  of  an  adequate  de- 
fense force  without  oonscrlptloa  would  be 
prohlblUve.  ActuaUy.  this  pn^xiaal  would 
ooet  lees  than  the  present  draft  system,  with 
Its  high  rate  of  personnel  turnover.  Mare 
importantly.  It  would  provide  a  credible  de- 
terrent to  nuclear  war.  Such  an  effective 
national  security  system  la  c^eap  at  any 
price. 

Society  for  NoHJ«stnictiTc  Tcstuc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  NSW  Touc 

IN  THE  HOnSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  S,  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  1  of  this  year,  the  western  New 
York  section  of  the  Society  for  Nonde- 
structive Testing  will  hold  Its  first  sym- 
posium, at  Erie  County  Technical  Insti- 
tute in  WliUamaviUe.  NY. 

I  believe  that  this  group — first  orga- 
nized a  quarter  century  ago  at  Canisius 
College  In  Buffalo,  NY.— deserves  na- 
tional recognition  at  this  time. 

It«  first  sympostum  comes  in  a  day 
when  the  entire  Nation  Is  concerned 
about  air  and  water  pollution  and  the 
dangeious  results  of  jet-radiated  energy. 
And  Its  25-year  history  has  placed  It  in 
high  regard  as  a  national  pioneering 
group. 

Founded  after  the  college  offered  a 
training  program  in  X-ray  inspection  of 
war  materials  during  World  War  H,  its 
members  are  liighly  trained  and  re- 
spected scientists.  I  feel  that  their  pres- 
ence in  western  New  York  is  a  boon  to 
those  associated  with  the  many  Indus- 
trial and  techiUcal  activities  of  the  area, 
as  well  as  to  the  Nation  at  large. 
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Peace  Co<p''  VeluBlteri  CoaccrDcd  Over 
Erosioa  of  Trest  ia  Osr  GoTcraBcat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAuroufU 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speflker.  all  of  us  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  tremendous  beneflls  which  our 
country  has  derived  from  the  earneat 
and  dedicated  work  performed  In  52 
countries  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia  by  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

This  week  a  letter  signed  by  800  re- 
turned Peace  Corps  volunteers  was  ad- 
dressed to  President  Johnson  to  express 
their  sincere  concern  over  an  erosion  of 
trust  in  our  Government  caused  by  the 
growing  impression  that  the  United 
States  is  unclear  about  Its  goals  In  Viet- 
nam and  is  not  facing  realistically  the 
alterrLBtives  available  to  it. 

Out  of  some  2,000  ex-Corps  workers 
contacted  by  the  group's  chairman,  Mr. 
Francis  Andrew,  of  Chicago.  111.,  thope 
signing  the  letter  expressed  fear  that  the 
vision  which  motivated  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Members 
of  the  87th  Congress  to  create  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  which,  in  fact,  inspired  so 
many  of  our  courageous  and  loyal  young 
people  from  a  diverse  regional,  occupa- 
tional and  political  background  to  Join 
the  Peace  Corps,  is  in  danger  of  being 
unfulfilled  tn  a  decade  which  hopes 
desperately  for  a  more  peaceful  and 
bountiful  world. 

The  group's  Washington,  DC.  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Eric  Reuther.  reports  that 
many  new  slgruitures  continue  to  be  re- 
ceived from  those  ex-Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers who  feel  that  if  the  current  dis- 
enchantment among  our  young  people 
over  Vietnam  accelerates,  it  will  "under- 
cut the  enthusiasm  so  necessary  to  the 
vitality  and  effectiveness  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Itself." 

The  letter  to  President  Johnson,  I  be- 
lieve, is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  follows: 

March  6.  1967. 
The  PseamEKT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dcu  Ms.  PmBsiDBKT:  During  Its  Mrly  yemn. 
the  Peace  Corps  was  lortunate  In  having  your 
gutdnace  ac  Chairmaa  of  Ita  National  Ad- 
visory Council.  As  former  VoluntMn  who 
lerved  during  and  alace  that  time,  we  would 
like  to  expreas  our  appreciation  tor  your  sup- 
port and  direction  and  for  yo\ir  continued 
interest  in  the  Peace  Corps  as  President. 

We  write  not  as  representatives  of  any 
group,  but  •«  Individuals  from  many  back- 
grounds who  have  had  very  different  ex- 
periences. Our  points  of  view  vary  widely, 
but  we  share  your  hopes  for  a  more  peaceful 
and  bountiful  world.  We  are  united  by  those 
hopes,  and  by  the  conviction  that  American 
policy  In  Vietnam  is  seriously  undermining 
the  contrlbuUon  America  can  make  toward 
achieving  that  kind  ot  world.  Further,  we 
wonder  if  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  erosion  of 
tru&t  in  our  Government  which  that  policy 
la  musing  among  many  Americans  who.  like 
ug.  «aot  to  beUeve  in  the  high  purpose  and 
constructive  world  role  of  the  United  SUtcs. 


A  good  deal  of  this  eroaloo  U  caused  by  the 
growing  impression  that  tbe<Dnit«d  States  Is 
unclear  about  Its  goals  in  Vietnam  and  Is  not 
facing  reuUsUcall  y  the  alternatives  avail- 
able to  it,  American  actions  often  seem  un- 
connected to  the  rbetofic  used  to  describe 
what  we  are  doing,  a  situation  that  Invitee 
cynicism  and  suspicion  about  American 
rhetoric — ond  goals — In  places  far  removed 
from  Vietnam  itself.  We  have  observed  how 
American  efforts  can  be  hampered  by  such 
suspicions  even  In  places  where  these  ef- 
forts arc  most  constructive. 

Our  observations  among  returned  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  confirm  the  report  ot  the 
Student  Body  Presidents  that  the  United 
States  may  find  ".  .  .  some  of  her  most  loyal 
and  courageous  young  people  .  .  .'  un- 
willing to  serve  In  the  Armed  Ptircea  In  Viet- 
nam. We  are.  moreover,  fearful  that  if  the 
disenchantment  accelerates,  It  will  undercut 
the  enthusiasm  so  neces&ry  to  the  vitality 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Peace  Corps  Itaeil. 
There  are  creative  and  dedicated  people  who 
wilt  be  reluctant  to  participate  at  oil  In  over- 
seas fK-ogrfinu  of  the  Government,  a  state  of 
affairs  that  would  be  unfortunate  for  the 
United  States  and  tragic  tor  those  Americans 
who  would  thus  be  deprived  of  what  should 
be  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  their  lives. 

We  know  the  vision  of  the  world  that  moti- 
vated yourself.  President  Kennedy.  Vice 
President  Humprey.  Sargent  Shriver  and 
other  Amrtlcan  leaders  to  create  the  Peace 
Corps;  the  same  vision  inspired  many  of  lu 
to  Join.  11  Is  bacause  we  see  the  fulfillment 
of  that  vision  threatened  that  we  are 
prompted  to  report  to  you  our  feeUngs 

On  behalf  of  the  eight  hundred  signatora. 
this  letter  Is  submitted  by  the  executive 
committee. 

Francis  Ahorbw. 

CAafrman. 

XRIC  RCtTTHU. 

BuRT  Sbcaix. 

E.     Phulxip     LsVbxm, 

Albcst  C.  Uuiaa. 

jfenbers. 


for  freedom,  but  at  the  same  time,  when 
free  peoples  are  being  trampled  upon, 
they  will  stand  up  as  the  means  to  pre- 
serve those  great  principles  and  ideals 
that  made  this  Nation  great  and  made 
the  State  from  which  the  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  who  has  pie  floor 
comes,  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas, 
great.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man here  today  in  the  well.  There  ia 
really  no  other  course  for  this  country 
to  follow  than  the  course  of  freedom. 


The  Leadership  of  President  Johasoa 
in  the  Vietoam  OrUis 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAKOt.INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednaidas.  March  t.  19S7 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  our  distinguished  and  able 
colleagues  here  today  In  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pun- 
ciiLl  for  talcing  this  time  to  support  a 
policy  which  is  designed  to  avoid  world 
war  m  and  which  Is  a  policy  designed 
toward  bringing  peace.  Our  men  in 
South  Vietnam  are  fighting  for  peace 
and  against  having  a  world  war  in  and 
In  order  to  prevent  bombs  from  falling 
on  the  United  States  and  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  These  men  deserve 
the  united  support  and  backing  of  the 
American  people  and  of  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere. 

As  the  Representative  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  gave  to  Texas  such  men  as 
Jim  Bonham.  William  Barrett  Travis. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Rust.  Samuel  Maver- 
ick, and  many  others.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman.  He  Is  carrying  on 
the  great  American  tradition  which  Is 


The  Birth  of  RJ^J).  Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  19S7 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  aware  of 
the  great  senlce  that  is  rendered  to  the 
American  farm  commimlty  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
House  would  be  interested  In  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  In  the  publi- 
cation. Valleys  of  History,  published  by 
the  Potomac  Edison  Co.,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Alleghany  power  system.  This 
article,  by  Dr.  Millard  K.  Bushong.  in  the 
winter  issue  of  the  aforementioned  pub- 
lication Is  entitled,  "The  Birth  of  R.PX». 
Mail  Service."  Because  of  the  great  con- 
tribution to  the  American  way  of  life  by 
rural  free  delivery.  I  would  like  to  make 
available  this  publication  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House ; 

The  Birth  or  R.P.D.  Mail  Scrtick 
(By  Dr.  Millard  K.  Bumhong) 
The  dally  arrival  of  the  maUmsn  to  nearly 
10.000.000  'families  st  famu  and  rural  ad- 
dreoa  acroea  the  country  today  U  accepted 
without  much  fanfare,  but  when  rural  free 
deUvcry  waa  mtroduced  In  Jefferson  County. 
W.  Vs..  in  leee.  U  changed  the  way  of  Ufe 
Tor  hundreds  of  people. 

The  Idea  of  delivering  the  mall  to  farms' 
free  was  not  endorsed  unanlmoualj  bf  either 
elected  officUU  or  the  farmers. 

One  member  of  the  Houac  satd.  "The  de- 
livery of  mall  by  this  government  to  the  doors 
of  the  farms  will  destroy  the  rural  life  of 
which  America  Is  »o  proud." 

Some  people  doubted  Its  necessity  and 
value,  saying  farmers"  mall  was  not  important 
enough  to  Justify  the  effort  snd  expense. 

One  farmer  said  be  opposed  the  service 
because  It  would  elrolnate  his  excuse  for  a 
dally  trip  to  town  for  a  drink. 

But  petitions  were  circulated  and  mo*t  oC 
the  rural  folks  welcomed  the  new  aervlce. 

Jefferson  County,  In  West  Virginia's  his- 
toric eastern  panhandle,  was  selected  for  the 
first  RFD  route  because  It  was  the  home 
county  of  postmaster  General  William  L. 
Wilson. 

The  Idea  for  rural  free  deUvery  did  not 
originate  with  Wilson,  however,  but  was  ftr*t 
Introduced  In  IBM  by  John  Wanamaker,  Post- 
master General  in  President  Harrisons 
cabinet. 

It  was  Wanamaker's  Idea  to  begin  hU  ex- 
periment in  amall  towns  first  and  then 
gradually  extend  the  system  to  Include  out- 
lying farms.  One  of  his  earliest  reoom- 
mendatlons  to  Congress  was  tn  this  con- 
necUon,  and  on  October  I,  1«W.  that  body 
passed  a  Joint  resolution  embodying  bis 
plan.     He  was  authortzed  to  test  in  small 
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toinu  «nd  rtllase.  tbe  prMUcbl'lty  and  ex- 
penae  ot  tb»  tnm  <leU»erT  >T»t«m  then  en- 
Toy«l  Mclii»lv«ly  by  l»rs"  <:'"••  J°  "" 
.DonM  to  w»nam»k«r'.  aecUmUon  that  no 
;inBn  should  be  penallMd  for  living  Inth. 
country  and  that  he  b«l>ved  th«  Peat  OfllM 
Droartment  ihould  deliver  mall  to  Ihoae  to 
whom  It  ««•  addreMed,  Congreaa  appropri- 
ated tlOOOO  for  the  erperlment. 

Between  r*b.  1  and  Sept.  3.  1»1.  Wana- 
maker  tried  out  hi.  plan  In  communlUe* 
varying  from  300  lo  3.000  peraona  In  popu- 
laUon  There  la  no  evidence  that  he  «aP«rt- 
mented  In  communltlea  amaUer  than  300.  or 
in  agricultural  dlatrlcu.  The  succeaa  of 
tbeee  trUla  made  It  clearer  than  ever  that 
delivery  of  mall  could  be  extended  Into 
n,arsely  .ettled  reglona.  By  working  with 
the  National  Grange.  National  Parmer. 
CongreM.  and  State  Parmer.'  Alliance,  the 
Poatmaater  General  got  more  .upport  for 
hi.  plan.  On  Jan  5.  1893.  Reprwentallve 
James  01>onnell  of  Michigan  Introduced  A 
Bill  to  Eatend  the  Free  Delivery  System  of 
Uatls  to  Rural  Communities,"  This  DUi 
JSiJed  an  appn.pr..tlon  o,  M.OOO.OOO  hut 
didnt  paaa.  An  amendment  appropriating 
'  alOO 000  to  be  used  In  ■erperlmenuil  free  de- 
livery in  the  country  aa  dlatlncl  from  cltlea 
and  towna"  was  rejected. 

Nothing  more  waa  done  until  a  month  be- 
fore Wanamaker  retired  from  olBce.  when 
Congreaa  conaented  to  spend  tlOOOO  tor  ei- 
oerlmental  rural  delivery  This  bill  waa 
propOMHl  by  Representative  Thomas  E  "»'" 
ion  of  Georgia  and  became  a  law  on  March 
3  1(03.  Although  UO.OOO  more  waa  grant«l 
on  July  18.  18»«.  Wanamaker-.  .ucceeaor  w. 
8  BlaaeU.  did  nothing  with  the  money  BU- 
sell  waa  In  turn,  succeeded  on  April  4,  18S5. 
aa  Poetmaater  General  by  WUUam  L  Wllaon. 
who  aerved  the  remainder  of  Cleveland, 
second  administration.  Wilson,  too.  agreed 
with  his  predeceoor  that  the  propoeal  waa 
impracticable  but  added  that  If  CongreK. 
m»ae  the  monev  available  for  the  a»cal 
year  1887  he  would  attempt  the  experiment 
Congreaa  repUed  bv  appropriating  another 
.10,000  on  June  9.  1806.  which  added  lo  the 
prevloua  amounts,  made  »40,000  available, 

Porty-four  routee  were  accordingly  wiected 
In  vartoua  localltlea  In  39  states  The  Idea 
waa  to  conduct  a  general  elperUnent  to  de- 
termine bow  the  syrtem  would  work  under 
dlverae  conditions  Wllaon  choae  his  native 
county,  Jefferson,  aa  the  place  of  the  flrat 
trial  On  Sept,  17,  19»«,  Col.  Thoma.  B 
Marcbe,  chief  c4erk  of  the  free  delivery  sys- 
tem of  the  Poet  Ofllce  Department,  arrived 
in  Charlee  Town  to  arrange  the  detalla.  A 
meeUng  attended  by  several  prominent  real- 
denu  waa  held  In  Rousa  Memorlsl  Hall  and 
the  propoeed  system  waa  dlscusaed.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  thU  gathering 
that  the  oiperlment  be  given  every  chance 
to  succeed. 

Three  carriers  were  dealred  to  contract  for 
the  deUvery  of  maU  until  tbe  following  July 
1  They  were  to  operate  from  the  Charles 
Town  poet  ofllce  and  to  receive  a  wUary  of 
»aoo  each  for  their  work  until  July.  Capt 
George  H.  Plagg.  postmaster,  was  requested 
by  Col  Marche  to  select  the  carriers.  Among 
the  perrcna  present  at  the  meeting.  In  addl- 
tJon  to  Capt.  Plagg.  were  Col  H  B  Daven- 
port Samuel  J  Boyd.  S  Howell  Brown.  Rob- 
ert Chew.  WllUam  Beall.  Col.  R.  P.  Chew, 
Col.  John  T  Olbeon,  George  W  Waahlngton, 
Gustav  Brown,  and  George  W.  Haines. 

When  Oct.  1.  ia9«,  the  day  designated  for 
the  experiment,  arrived,  live  rout*,  were  ea- 
tabllabed.  Three  men  were  to  operate  from 
Charles  Town  and  one  each  from  Halltown 
and  DvlUa  The  carrier,  from  the  poet  olBce 
at  the  county  »at  were  Harry  C.  Gibson, 
prank  Toung.  and  John  W.  Luca.  ThoM 
from  the  Halltown  and  UvUla  post  ofllcee 
were  I.  Keyaa  Btnder  and  Melvln  T.  Strlder, 
respectively.  On  the  .pecUlad  day  theae  men 
aet  oirt  on  their  reapeetlve  trips  and,  aa  wm 
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generally  expected,  they  were  gladly  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer,  along  the  way.  «ach 
carrier  averaged   about  30  mile,   a  day  on 

There  la  no  official  record  of  which  one  U 
entlOed  to  the  honor  of  being  the  Brst  rural 
free  delivery  In  the  United  Btalea.  Tbe  Post 
omce  Department  merely  lUta  all  of  thra 
having  carried  the  mall  on  Oct.  1.  189«. 
However.  Harry  C.  Glbaon  always  maintained 
that  he  earned  maU.  unolBdally.  for  Mveral 
day.  in  the  preceding  August  and  September 
Be  said  that  he  did  this  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  work  and  to  find  out  how  long  It 
would  take  him  to  make  the  rounds.  In  addi- 
tion to  delivering  mall  to  the  farmers,  be 
claimed  that  he  also  carried  letter,  from 
them  to  the  poet  offlce.  GlbMn  remained 
m  the  wrvlce  (or  31  year..  Charles  A  John- 
s.^n  and  A.  Vernon  Garney,  clerk.  In  the 
Charles  Town  post  omce,  assisted  the  car- 
rier. Ul  packing  the  bags. 

Pojtmaiter  General  WUson  followed  up  the 
JeSeraon  County  experiment  by  addresalng 
an  appeal  to  the  farmer,  being  wrved  that 
they  place  boxes  for  the  reception  of  maU. 
Thua.  the  carrier,  woilld  not  lose  time  In 
reaching  residences  some  distance  off  the 
main  roads.  Gibson  reported  that  at  one 
time  he  had  to  open  and  ahut  03  farm  g»tes 
in  deUverlng  the  maU  on  hH  route.  At  an- 
other lime  he  was  wvagely  attacked  by  two 
large  doga  on  the  premises  of  one  of  hla 
patrons.  The  placing  of  mailboxes  along  tbe 
roadside  would  remove  these  difficulties. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  Postmaster  Plagg 
rendered  a  report  showing  the  extent  of  the 
service  operating  from  the  Charles  Town  poet 
office.  lu  three  carrier,  had  deUvered  to  87 
families  1.167  letters  and  card.,  aa  well  aa 
1  059  newspaper,  and  packages,  for  a  total  of 
■i3M  pieces.  In  addlUon.  they  returned  for 
posting  59  letters.  Patrons  receiving  service 
were  loud  m  Its  praise  and  were  eager  for  Its 
continuance.  Prior  lo  this.  It  was  no  un- 
usual thing  for  them  to  lose  a  full  half-day 
from  their  work  to  drive  to  town  for  expected 
maU  or  to  send  a  letter  or  package. 

JefferK>n  County  waa  the  flrat  but  not  the 
only  community  In  which  rural  free  delivery 
waa  tried  at  thla  time.  A  abort  whUe  after  the 
beglimlng  of  experiments  there,  .ImUar  ones 
were  conducted  In  other  sUtea.  In  all,  15 
routes  were  put  Into  operation  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  In  October,  1896.  Others 
were  establuhed,  so  that  on  June  30,  1897. 
when  the  fiscal  year  waa  ended,  the  aervlce 
had  grown  to  B3  routes  operated  from  43 
post  offices  In  39  different  states. 

Not  all  of  the  reports  concerning  these  ex- 
perlmenu  were  aa  favorable  aa  the  onea  from 
Jefferson  County.  The  dead  of  winter  had 
set  in  before  the  work  got  fairly  under  way. 
and  all  aorta  of  difficulties  were  encountered 
by  carrier,  traversing  rough  country  roads. 
Officials  entrusted  with  Inauguration  of  the 
service  were  not  always  as  cooperative  aa 
they  might  have  been.  Some  of  them  dis- 
liked the  Innovation  because  It  took  them 
away  from  their  regular  work,  thus  hinder- 
ing their  probable  promotion. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  discouraging  re- 
ports, the  new  service  was  not  well  known 
when  Perry  S,  Heath  became  First  Assistant 
Foeunaater  General  In  March,  1807.  In  fact. 
Heath  was  greatly  .urprlaed  when  he  learned 
that  a  trial  was  actually  being  made  of  rural 
free  delivery.  Neverthelese,  he  took  charge 
of  the  admlnlstraUve  division  to  which  the 
experiment  belonged  and  determined  to  pur- 
sue his  duties  In  a  thorough  manner.  Be- 
hind blm  he  had  the  favorable  reports  of 
agenu  In  charge  of  the  work  and  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  farmer,  through- 
out the  country.  Evidence  that  Congress  waa 
pleased  with  the  reaulU  Is  turnlahed  by  an 
appropriation  of  »60,000  tor  rural  free  deUvery 
in  1888 


Some   oppoaltlon   waa   still    furnished  by 
yanous  fotjrth-claaa  poetmaatera  and  star- 


route  contractors  who  were  afraid  of  being 
displaced  by  the  new  routej  In  spite  of  this, 
experiments  proceeded  according  to  schedule 
PUially,  Postmaster  General  Charles  Emory 
Smith,  appointed  by  Prealdent  WUUam  Mc- 
Klnley  developed  the  Idea  of  putting  the 
wrvlce  to  a  test  of  practicability  by  extending 
rural  delivery  over  aa  entue  county  He 
wanted  It  to  supersede  aU  other  service,  with 
a  balance  sheet  of  profll  and  lo««  being  kept 
The  pUn  embodied  the  following  four  lines  ol 
investigation  (ll  the  extent  which  rural 
tree  deUvery  would  superMde  fourth-class 
post  offices  and  st»r-routea:  (2>  whether  it 
could  be  used  as  a  channel  through  which  to 
extend  to  the  farmer  aU  other  poatal  facul- 
tlea  aa  money  orders,  etc.:  (3)  Ita  effect  on 
poetal  revenues;  and  141  Its  net  cost  to  the 
Government  aa  compared  with  that  of  the 
old  system. 

In  accordance  with  Smiths  Idea  plans  were 
made  to  conduct  the  llrat  experiment  with 
rural  free  deUvery  throughout  an  entire 
county,  instead  of  on  a  few  routes  In  a  county 
CarroU  County.  Maryland,  was  choaen  with 
Weatmlnater  as  the  distributing  point.  On 
Dec  30.  1899,  the  tnal  was  made.  Postmas- 
ter General  Smith  ordered  63  minor  poet  of- 
flcea  and  35  services  by  star-rouU  contractors 
and  mail  mesaengera  to  be  dIsconUnued.  all 
in  one  day,  and  rural  free  deUvery  aubetl- 
tuted  In  their  place. 

The  service  Warted  with  four  two-horse 
postal  wagons  opetaUng  throughout  the 
countryside.  They  were  equipped  with  all 
the  appUances  of  a  trmveUng  poat  office,  each 
with  lu  clerk  empowered  to  Isaue  money 
orders  register  and  deliver  letters,  and  can- 
cel stamps  on  letter.  coUected.  In  addition, 
the  wagons  suppUed  maU  at  designated 
polnu  to  20  rural  c»rrlera.  for  whom  croaa 
rouMa  were  Uld  out.  In  this  way  all  the 
territory  embodied  In  the  order  waa  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  tlie  maUs  and  387  of 
the  county.  453  square  mllee  were  covered. 
The  resulU  of  these  experiments  were 
stated  by  Postroaater  General  Smith: 

■Rural  deuvery  has  now  been  sufficiently 
tried  to  measure  lu  effecu  The  Immediate 
reatUU  are  clearly  apparent.  It  allmulaten 
social  and  business  correspondence,  and  so 
swelU  the  post  receipts.  Its  Introduction 
IS  invariably  followed  by  a  large  Increaae  In 
the  circulation  of  the  press  and  of  periodical 
literature.  The  farm  la  thus  brought  Into 
direct  dsUy  contact  with  the  currents  and 
movements  of  the  business  world-  A  more 
accurate  knowledge  ot  ruUng  markets  and 
varying  prices  Is  diffused,  and  the  producer 
with  his  quicker  communication  and  larger 
intormauon.  Is  placed  on  a  surer  rooting 
The  value  of  farms,  as  has  been  shown  In 
many  caaes,  la  enhanced.  Good  roads  be- 
come Uidtopenaable,  and  their  Improvement 
U  the  essential  condition  of  tSe  service.  The 
material  and  measurable  beneCU  are  algnal 
and  unmlatable  ...  ^     .  , 

-.  .  .  The  dlapoaltlon  to  leave  the  farm  for 
the  town  1.  a  familiar  effect  of  our  past 
conditions.  But  thU  tendency  Is  checked 
and  may  be  changed  by  an  advance  which 
conveys  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  town 
to  the  farm." 

In  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
rural  free  delivery  system  In  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty it  was  necessary  to  aboUah  several  ot  the 
smaller  poet  offices.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
admitted  benellte  of  the  new  project,  many 
peraons  preferred  the  old  way  of  handling  the 
maU. 

But  In  the  flrat  several  years  of  operation 
nearly  all  objections  were  overcome  and  the 
RFD  became  a  tremendous  force  for  bring- 
ing the  world  dally  to  rural  folks.  Increaalng 
the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  other  In- 
formational material  and  encouraging  the 
construction  of  good  roada. 

Aa  one  farmer  said  at  the  time:  "Alter  a 
trial  of  nearly  a  year  we  would  feel  as  though 
It  would  take  away  part  of  life  to  give  It 
up." 
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HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAaTt-*MD 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnetday.  March  J,  1967 
Mr  MATHIAS  of  Marytand,  Mr. 
speaker,  the  batOe  to  reduce  Poverty 
despair,  and  civil  strains  In  America  tt-lU 
not  be  a  short  or  simple  one.  SusUlned 
effort  by  both  public  and  private  forces. 
wlU  be  essential  If  we  are  to  guarantee 
every  American  a  real  opportunity  lor  a 
sound  educaUon.  good  employment,  and 
adequate  housing. 

In  a  homily  given  on  Sunday.  Frti- 
ruary  27.  at  a  mass  celebrated  at  St, 
Matthews  Cathedral  for  the  Washing- 
ton Catholic  Interracial  Council,  Arcn- 
blshop  O-Boyle  called  tor  a  strong,  con- 
sistent commitment  to  removing  the 
scars  of  poverty  from  our  society.  Spe- 
cifically, he  declared  that: 

It  is  my  belief  that  by  Joining  with  aU  men 
of  good  wUl  we  can  make  Washmgton  a 
model  city  so  that  the  °»tlon  vrlU  have  an 
example  ot  what  can  be  '"^'J'^'^  }^'J"^ 
ing  problems  of  a  major  metropolitan  area. 

The  archlblshops  forceful  summary 
of  the  challenges  we  face,  his  evocation 
of  "the  Christian  virtue  of  hope.  "hpiUa 
be  widely  read.  I  would  lllce  to  call  Ws 
homily  to  the  atttntlon  of  the  entire 
Congress,  and  Include  It  In  the  Ricorb  at 
this  point: 

I  From  the  CatboUc  Standard,  March  3,  1967 1 
PovaxTT  aKD  Oum  Dorr 
(By  Aichlblshop  O'Boyle) 
As  I  read  the  concluding  words  of  today* 
Ooepel  selection,  1  could  not  help  but  reflect 
on  It.  appUoatlon  to  the  CathoUc  InterracUd 
Council.    Tou  have  heard  the  word  ot  the 
Lord  m  regard  to  the  rlghu  and  the  needa 
of  your  feUow  men.     And  you  have  kept  this 
word  and  made  It  fruitful  through  your  ac- 
tions.   Today  more  than  ever  we  need  thla 
type  of  dedicated  wltneas. 

It  la  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that 
the  struggle  for  racial  JusUce  haa  «nt«|»d 
upon  a  new  and  more  difficult  phase.  It  waa 
indeed  vital  that  we  worked,  aa  we  did  a 
few  ye«s  back,  to  remove  from  our  land 
every  vestige  of  legal  dlacrUnlnaUon.  But 
when  this  batUe  waa  won,  we  found  that  we 
had  only  taken  the  flm  atep  toward  full 

''■TherJ  remalnded  the  terrible  problem  of 
poverty.  WhUe  poverty  and  unemployment 
are  not  confined-  to  tbe  Negro  race,  yet  they 
Biffer  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  number.. 
They  are  crowded  into  Inner-clty  gbettoea. 
Their  children  In  many  Inatance.  attend  in- 
ferior »:hools.  Their  youth  aU  too  often  And 
lobs  impossible  to  get. 

Par-sighted  leaders  in  goremment  saw  thla 
problem  and  asked  the  nation  to  embvk 
upon  an  aU-out  war  on  poverty.  Much  baa 
been  done  dnce  thl.  program  was  put  Into 
effect  a  little  more  than  two  year.  ago.  Tet 
even  the  most  friendly  aupporter.  of  these 
efforU  admit  that  they  are  only  a  beginning. 
Even  WOTM.  there  1.  teal  danger  that  plans, 
already  inadeqiiate,  may  be  cut  hack. 

Our  nation  faces  the  great  danger,  in  the 
word,  of  the  Ooapel,  ot  being  a  "kingdom 
divided  against  Itself."  We  may  become  two 
hostile  people*,  one  Uvlng  In  comfort  ajnd 
enjoying  security,  the  other  Uvlng  In  poverty 
with  no  assurance  that  tomorrow  may  not 
even  be  worse.  Such  a  dlvlalon  would  be  a 
terrible  Injustice,  to  say  nothing  ot  the  price 
we  would  pay  In  terms  of  dvu  strife. 


Now  Is  no  time  to  be  faint-hearted  and  to 
draw  back  from  the  struggle  becauae  it  1. 
cosUy  and  controversial.  Those  who  use  rioU 
In  our  clUe.  as  an  excuse  for-lnacUon  mU- 
rMd  the  signs  of  the  tunes.  Violence  must  be 
deplored,  but  It  muat  alao  be  read  aa  a  algn 
of  deaperate  need.  When  men  rlak  theu- 
Uvea  to  react  agaUist  their  living  conditlona, 
we  must  recognlae  that  the  fruit*  ot  deatitu- 
llon  are  bitter  Indeed. 

May  I  auggeat  that  CathoUc  Interracial 
Councils  throughout  the  naOon  Join  with  aU 
men  of  good  wUl  in  asking  our  legislator,  to 
move  strongly  and  conal.tenUy  against  urban 
and  rural  poverty.  Programs  under  crlUclam 
may  be  Unproved,  but  the  mam  atruggle 
mu.t  not  be  cut  back. 

As  you  well  know,  there  are  three  areaa  oi 
criucal  need  EducaUon  la  of  the  utmost 
Imporunce.  since  the  untrained  and  the  un- 
akllled  worker  is  less  and  less  in  demand  to- 
day We  need  our  best  schools  and  our  beat 
teachers  In  our  inner  cities  and  In  our  rural 

alums.  J   ,  w 

Then  there  1.  the  need  for  Jobs  and  Job 
training  We  mtiat  not  cast  aside  the  school 
dropout  or  the  Illiterate  adult,  aa  beyond 
holJe!  They  can  be  msplred  to  accept  help. 
If  only  we  are  UitelUgent  and  dedicated 
enough  to  do  tills  properly. 

The  need  for  good  housing  Is  enormous. 
Breaking  down  the  barriers  of  segregaUon 
Is  but  one  step  Even  more  unportant  u 
providing  homes  lor  the  poor  at  prices  tbey 
can  afford  We  should  not  stop  until  every 
American  city  U  a  "demonstration  city." 

FlnaUy  I  want  to  comment  on  our  obuga- 
tlon  regaidlng  the  War  on  Poverty.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  any  action  taken  to  reduce,  rather 
than  Increase,  a  nauonal  commitment  in  the 
atruggle  against  poverty  would  be  a  tragic 
retreat  and  would  have  grave  national  con- 
seauences.  The  nations  economy,  »cullty 
and  morel  Integrity  are  duectly  related  to 
the  successful  prosecution  ot  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

It  la  my  beUef  that  by  Joining  with  all  men 
of  good  win  we  can  make  Washington  a  model 
city  BO  that  the  naUon  wlU  have  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  a  major  metropolitan  area  which 
suffer,  from  the  creeping  Inroads  of  metro- 
politan ghetto  condlUons.  Surely,  somethmg 
can  be  done  to  Improve  our  city  and  allevlot* 
the  suffering  of  so  many  ol  our  people  with 
the  rewurces  ot  the  federal  government  so 
close  at  hand  and  a  generaUy  enUghtened 
citlaenry  many  of  whom  are  directing  their 
time  and  ulents  to  solving  similar  nauonal 
problem.  Something  can  be  done,  however, 
only  If  we  understand  the  Ooapel  In  regard 
to  the  rights  and  need,  ot  our  fellow  men. 
If  we  hear  the  Word  ot  the  Lord  and  graap 
the  algnlflcance  of  what  we  do  here  aa 
Christians  around  the  altar,  only  then  can 
we  begin  to  bring  the  Chrlauan  virtue  of 
hope  to  those  who  continually  Uve  In  U» 
face  of  despair. 


quires,  among  other  things,  their  full 
moral  support  and  cooperation  with  our 
Police  Department.  We  will  never  im- 
prove the  morale  of  our  police  officers 
unless  those  citizens  whom  they  are  Uy- 
Ing  to  protect  will  at  least  give  them  the 
assistance  required  by  good  citizenship 
This  Includes  aiding  the  poUce  by  tele- 
phone for  addlUonal  help  when  It  Is  rase - 
essary  by  reporting  crimes  promptly,  by 
offering  their  testimony  as  witnesses  to 
the  crimes,  the  commission  of  which 
they  have  observed,  and  to  sitting  on 
Juries  In  our  courts. 
The  editorial  foUows : 

A  Cttt  or  Paaa 
The  Clime  that  makes  Washington  a  city 
ot  fear  can  be  more  eJTectlvely  controUed 
now  Metropolitan  police  could  do  a  better 
Job,  It  not  constantly  ham-strung  by  de- 
morallalng  crlUclam.  A.  police  grapple  with 
a  Kiaring  crUne  rate,  they  are  met  by  crlea 
of  police  brutaUty  and  Oeatapo  tactic. 
They  face  charges  ot  poor  community  rela- 
Uona  and  Inefficiency  sounded  from  the 
highest  counclU  of  District  leaderahlp.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprUe  to  learnthat  the 
Metropolitan   police   are   demoralised. 

When  police  attempted  to  arrest  reslatmg 
suspects  last  week,  a  crowd  of  300  gathered 
and  Jeered  police.  Not  one  responsible  voice 
was  heard  In  .upport  of  police. 

■Experts  •  have  apent  yeaia  planning  bow 
poUce  shoi/Id  do  tbelr  Job.  But  the  lonely 
oatrounan  knows  that.  If  he  rlaks  hU  life  lo 
Irrest  a  felony  suspect,  there  la  only  one 
chance  In  28  the  suspect  wHl  be  convicted 
The  greatest  improvement  that  can  be 
made  In  Waahlngton  law  enlorcementa  la  a 
change  of  public  attitude.  When  an  atti- 
tude of  support  develops.  Unproved  equip- 
ment and  working  oondlOons  tor  the  police 
WlU  enevltably  follow. 


A  City  of  Fear 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irrw  toxk 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdail,  March  9.  1917 
Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  following  editorial  broad- 
cast by  sUtlon  WMAL  In  Washington 
during  the  week  of  February  12,  1987, 

I  have  been  saying  over  and  over  again 
for  a  long  time  that  we  wlU  never  solve 
the  crime  problem  except  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  our  citizenry  which  re- 


Georpa  Jaycees— OofstaaJiag  Federal 
Afairs  Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

or  oxouiA 
IN  TBE  HOOBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav.  March  9,  19S7 
Mr,  STUCKEY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Jaycees  of  my 
SUte  of  Georgia  on  the  Federal  Affairs 
Seminar  which  they  held  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  during  the  weekend  of  February 

A  program  such  as  the  one  in  which 
our  Jaycees  participated  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  familiarizing  our  local 
leaders  In  business  and  government  with 
the  workings  of  our  National  Oovem- 
ment.  ..         ^. 

I  have  noted  with  pride  that  it  was  the 
Jaycees  of  my  great  SUte  of  Georgia 
«-ho  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Federal  Affairs  Seminar  In 
Washington,  and  now.  more  and  more 
Jayeee  organizations  In  other  States  have 
begun  having  the  same  type  program  In 
Washington  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  am  a  Jayeee  myself,  and  I  believe 
that  we  are  an  active  group.  The  Jaycees 
are  becoming  recognized  as  the  leaders 
of  our  communities. 

The  Jaycees'  approach  to  commufllty 
problems  is  action  oriented  and  that  Is 
why  they  have  been  labeled  Toung  Men 
of  Action. 
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More  and  more  young  men  are  taking 
over  leadership  positions  In  our  States 
and  our  communities.  And,  more  and 
more  young  men  are  coming  to  Congresa. 
It  Is  becoming  increasingly  important 
that  the  people  back  home  are  fully 
aware  of  the  activities  which  are  con- 
ducted In  Congress.  It  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  leadership  In  the 
community  and  the  Stale  must  be  re- 
vitalized. 

It  Is  the  Jaycees  who  are  best  prepared 
to  be  these  leaders,  and  I  congratulate 
them  on  the  method  by  which  they  are 
seeking  to  better  understand  and  become 
familiar  with  the  goings  on  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  give  recognition  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Johji 
J.  Flyht,  Jb.,  whose  coordination  of  the 
activities  for  the  FMeral  seminar  was 
outstanding  and  a  major  contributor  to 
the  success  of  the  program. 


Sukea  Wreck*  Hazard  te  Uf  c  aad 
Navifaboa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

0»  MAITI-AND 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  21.  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
population  of  this  Washington  metro- 
politan area  grows,  we  And  that  we-  be- 
come more  dependent  on  the  Potwnac 
River  for  our  residential  and  recreation- 
al needs.  It  Is  that  last-mentioned  use 
that  concerns  me  today. 

The  river  Is  tempting  to  the  litterbug. 
and  the  offender  Is  sometimes  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  case,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred surplus  ship  hulls — not  small  ones. 
.  but  each  over  300  feet  In  length— were 
dumped  into  a  small  bay  on  the  Potomac 
and  left  to  rot.  Today,  more  than  43 
years  later,  the  "chickens  are  comiing 
home  to  roost."  The  boats  have  begun  to 
bt«ak  apart,  and  drift  Into  the  main 
channel,  l^ey  are  a  hazard  to  naviga- 
tion and  life. 

We  ought  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  use  of  this  river 
resource.  If  anything,  the  various  levels 
of  govenunent  could  build  public  parks 
and  marinas.  But  a  man  who  takes  his 
family  on  an  outing  should  not,  in  effect, 
be  asked  to  risk  his  life  and  theirs.  These 
hulking  merxaces  must  be  removed. 

They  were  the  subject  of  a  bill  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  89th  Congress,  and  an  Iden- 
tical measure.  H-R.  2402.  which  I  have 
submitted  in  the  90th  Congress.  I  am 
determined  to  see  11  through.  This  prob- 
lem was  treated  concisely  and  well  by 
Mr.  William  Puchs  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Star  magazine.  I  wish  to 
have  It  printed  In  the  Appendix  as  fol- 
lows: 

fFrora  the  Washington  Star  Sunday  magi- 

sUu.  itMX.  t,  1B«7| 

Old  Skips  That  Will  Not  Dix 

Tctxy-ihiw  yaara  ago  a  California  ealvage 

company   floated   moce   than    100   woodca- 


hulled  carfo  ahlpa  up  the  Potomac  River 
and  Into  the  Cb*rlea  County  ■horcllne  and 
■trlppad  them  of  everything  of  value.  The 
old  veaaela,  buUt  during  World  War  I,  were 
then  bnmed  to  the  water  line,  filled  vltb 
mud  and  grmvel  (preaumably  to  anchor 
them)  and  left  there.  30  mllee  from  Wash- 
ington. Moat  of  them  were  left  in  Mallow's 
Bay.  a  am&U  indentation  of  the  Potomac 
directly  across  from  the  Quantlco  Marine 
baae.  They've  been  there  alnce.  buahea  grow- 
ing out  of  them,  home  for  snakea  and  bird*. 
Today  the  bulka  are  not  only  unalghtly. 
but  they  also  have  become  a  menace.  The 
mud  and  gravel  U  spUllng  out  of  them;  the 
pilings  that  once  fenced  them  are  deteriorat- 
ing, leaving  large  gape,  and  the  ahlpe  them- 
selvee  are  decaying  and  breaking  apart. 

Samuel  C.  (Buddy)  Linton,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Houae  of  Delegates,  la 
one  of  a  growing  member  of  Charles  County 
citizens  who  are  annoyed.  "Do  you  know 
what  got  me  Interested  In  this  problem?" 
Unton  asks.  -When  I  was  in  the  legislature 
In  1B59  one  of  thoee  old  hulks  drifted  down 
to  a  spot  acToas  from  my  home  and  a  man 
I  knew  took  his  children  out  in  a  boat  to  see 
It.  You  see  a  900-foot  thing  floating  down 
the  river  with  bushes  growlnif  out  of  It  and 
you  are  naturally  curious.  Well,  his  boat  hit 
one  of  the  submerged  parts  of  the  ship  and 
overturned.  He  got  the  boat  uprtghted  and 
got  his  children  back  In.  but  he  slipped  un- 
der and   drowned." 

Another  ship  broken  loose  and  drifted  at 
least  10  miles  down  river  and  lodged  on  the 
Virginia  shore.  "Ifs  stlU  lying  there."  says 
Linton. 

The  hulks  are  too  big  to  be  taken  lightly: 
a  major  engineering  operation  wUl  be  neces- 
sary. They  are  300  feet  long.  35  to  40  feet 
wide  and  weigh  from  300  to  700  tons.  In 
1S»64.  while  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legis- 
lature. Linton  sponsored  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  have  the  vesaols  removed. 
Rep.  Hervey  G.  Machen,  D-Md..  baa  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  this  Congreas  which  would 
require  the  Army  to  oversee  the  removal  of 
the  ships.  The  bill  ha«  been  referred  to  the 
Houae   Public   Works   Committee. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  If  these  shlpe 
had  dlsUngulshed  themseWea  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  The  truth  Is,  Linton 
says,  they  were  miserable  fauures.  "These 
shlpe  represented  America's  first  venture  In 
buUding  war  transports.  They  were  built  to 
cross  the  ocean  with  troopa  and  cargo.  But 
most  of  them  got  a  day  out  and  broke  down. 
They  sprang  leaks  and  caught  fire  Many  of 
these  ships  In  Mallow's  Bay  were  never  com* 
plcted." 

The  Army  eatlmatca  that  It  would  coat  be- 
tween M&O.OOO  and  aSOO.OOO  for  the  removal 
but  Linton  has  a  suggestion  that  would 
reduce  the  cost  considerably.  "The  armed 
forces  in  this  area  could  have  a  Joint  project 
for  training   their  engineers,"   he  says. 

One  thing  can  be  said  for  that  suggeatlon: 
The  old  ships  would  finally  gain  a  measure  of 
glory. 

WnxtAM    PuCHfl. 


Two  Marylaad  Sol<iicrt  Killed  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   lUKTLAND 
IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  REPRESXNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  William  L.  Campbell,  of  Suitland, 
and  Sp4c.  Robert  D.  Yorker,  of  Queens- 
town,  were  recently  killed  in  combat  in 


Vietnam,  and  I  wish  both  to  commend 
their  courage  and  to  honor  their  memory 
by  Including  the  following  newspaper 
article  in  the  Rbcord  : 

Two  MAaTLAKD   SoUltZXS   Knj.ia)    IN 

VnrrMAK 

Two  more  Maryland  soldiers  were  klll<>d 
last  week  Ln  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment reported  yesterday.  They  were  Pfc 
William  L.  Campbell.  31.  of  Suitland.  and 
Spec.  4  Robert  D.  Yorker.  20.  of  Queenstown 

Pfc.  Campbell  waa  killed  Friday  by  enemy 
fire  while  he  was  on  patrol.  Pour  days  earlier 
he  bad  been  awarded  a  Bronse  Star  for  help- 
ing two  men  in  his  company  who  had  been 
wounded  by  an  enemy  land  mine.  And  late 
in  Pebruary  he  had  captured  a  Viet  Cong, 
the  first  prisoner  taken  by  his  company. 

Pfc.  Campbell  was  assigned  to  the  IMtb 
Infantry  Brigade.  H/waa  drafted  In  Novem- 
ber. lOftS,  and  arrived  In  Vietnam  on  Christ- 
mas Day  19M. 

In  the  long  letters  he  wrote  to  his  parents. 
Pfc.  CampbeU  said  that  conditions  In  the  la«t 
month  were  "rough."  His  company  was 
stationed  In  a  pineapple  grove  on  an  laland 
In  a  river,  where  the  salt  water  eroded  the 
Ughters  his  parents  sent  and  soaked  the  food 
they  took  on  patrol. 

A  watch  or  a  flashlight  would  last  about 
one  patrol,  he  wrote. 

4I-rAGB   LXTTIB 

Mrs.  Campbell  received  a  lett«r  Monday. 
hours  before  she  heard  the  news  of  her  son's 
death  from  the  Defense  Department.  It  con- 
tained a  picture  of  her  aon  decorated  with 
the  Bronze  Star  and  news  of  bis  awards. 

He  wrote  a  -41-pBge  lettsr  when  he  first 
arrived  In  Vietnam  and  continued  to  write 
regularly.  He  described  the  countryside. 
the  prlmroee*  and  the  Vietnamese  women 
with  their  geese  as  well  as  the  hardships  oi 
the  war. 

But  "It  was  rough  and  be  was  often  hun- 
gry." hU  mother  said. 

Pfc.  CampbeU  was  born  In  Washington 
but  lived  moet  of  his  life  in  Suitland. 

Be  graduated  from  Suitland  Hlgto  School 
and  attended  Prince  Georges  College.  He 
was  employed  by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Plana  before  he  was  drafted. 

Meanwhile,  residents  farther  up  the  river 
In  the  Cumberland  area  were  breathing 
easier  yesterday  as  the  river  there  continued 
to  recede.  Ploodlng  there  had  been  wide- 
spread  Tuerday. 

On  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  In 
Springfield,  W.  Va..  the  river  rose  to  almost 
seven  feet  above  flood  level  very  early  yes- 
terday, closing  parta  of  several  roads,  ac- 
cording to  State  Police. 

t*0  BXalOtTB  DAMAGE 

There  was  no  serious  damage  to  the  small 
town,  which  la  about  35  mllea  south  of  Cum- 
berland. Stale  poUce  In  Romney.  W.  Va,. 
reported. 

The  Weather  Bureau  In  Washington  pre- 
dicted three  to  four  feet  of  overflow  Just 
north  of  Washington  for  this  morning. 

Specialist  Torkcr,  a  draftee  who  had  spent 
lesB  than  a  year  In  the  Army,  was  killed 
February  28  by  a  Viet  Cong  hand  grenade 
explosion. 

Specialist  Yorker,  a  member  of  the  16th 
Infantry  Regiment,  was  drafted  March  13. 
1M6.  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam  last  Novem- 
ber after  training  at  Port  Jackson,  S C.  and 
Fort  Bennlng.  Oa. 

He  was  a  IBM  graduate  of  EUnnard  High 
School.  In  OentrevlUe.  and  worited  as  a 
gardener  for  the  Wye  Instltut*. 

SpeclalUt  Yorker  la  survived  by  his  father. 
Cwnellus  Yorker:  hla  mother.  Mrs.  Pord: 
three  brother*.  Cornelius.  Smeet  and  Per- 
rell  Yorker;  two  sist«rs.  Shirley  and  Diane 
Yorker,  and  a  son.  Sheldon  D.  Turner,  all  of 
Queenstown. 


Milwaukee  Joaraal  SopporU  Preiiaeitul 
Commiuioa  oa  Draft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIUJAM  PROXMIRE 

or  wiaooHsac 

IN  THE  8KNATK  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  10,  1367 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
&  concise  and  persuasive  summary  of 
the  arguments  In  favor  of  the  changes 
In  the  draft  law  recently  recommended 
by  the  Presidential  Commission,  I 
strongly  recommend  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  March  8.  1961,  Issue  of  the 
Milwaukee  JoumaL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
ceUent  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendU  of  the  Racoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoiiD.  as  follows: 
Good  Bccimhinc  Towim  »  Faim»  Miijt»»t 

DtATT 

There  hae  been  growing  «warene«  that 
the  system  under  which  we  dralt  our  young 
men  tor  mUltary  ktvUx  may  on  occallon 
be  untalr.  sometlmee  needlessly  dUrupUve 
of  personU  life  sJid  perhape  unwholeMme 
In  Ita  eflecU  on  higher  education. 

It  bu  been  Mked.  with  JusUOcatlon.  why 
a  coUege  student  should  have  hU  dralt  ob- 
ligation deferred.  It  bu  been  noted  that 
a  coUege  student  can  pyramid  hU  Immunity 
by  greduate  wora,  marriage  and  falherbood 
and  Anally  becoming  too  old  to  draft.  By 
requiring  student*  to  maintain  a  certain 
academic  average  to  keep  the  draft  board  at 
bay  educatora  hare  pointed  out,  the  mjttxm 
puts  overwhelming  preeauiw  on  achieving 
good  grades,  which  already  are  worshiped 
to  excess.  .,      .     ^ 

Critics  have  said  tbat  present  policy  tends 
to  create  a  military  force  topheavy  with 
school  dropouU,  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
academically  unUlented.  They  further  nott 
that  the  present  system  of  Uklng  older  men 
Brat— from  age  36  downward— dlarupts  ca- 
reer and  marr|^e  plans  and  causes  hardship 
to  employers. 

Two  study  groups'  now  nave  considered 
these  matter*  and  made  recommendations. 
One  was  named  by  congreas,  the  other  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson.  The  presi- 
dent, with  both  reports  In  band,  now  has 
made  his  own  report  to  congrB«. 

Both  group*  and  the  president  are  In  solid 
agreement  on  a  major  point— that  young 
men,  starting  at  age  ID,  be  drafted  first. 
The  president  plans  to  mate  thU  ehsnge  by 
eiecutlve  order.  ,,_>,,. 

Since  mors  men  will  become  draft  eligible 
than  the  armed  forces  can  use  at  any  one 
tune,  the  presidential  commission  proposes 
some  type  of  Unpartlal.  random  selection 
method  to  pick  those  who  must  serve— some 
form  o»  lottery  like  tbe  "goldSsh  bowl-  of 
the  psst.  The  oongreeeional  group  »?•  1' 
won't  vrork.  The  president  dlaagrees.  He 
has  ordered  the  defense  department  "work 
out  such  a  syvtem  and  have  It  In  operation 
by  Jan.  1,  !»«»,  although  eongrsas  may  havs 
other  ideas. 

Tbe  presldant  and  both  study  groups  want 
to    end    poetgraduata   student    defennenta. 
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with  Umlted  exceptions.  The  president,  for 
example,  thinks  only  medical  and  dental 
students  should  be  exempt  and  plans  to  is- 
sue an  executive  order  to  that  end.  although 
congress  again  may  Intervene. 

Johnson  and  the  commissions  split  t^ 
ways  on  undergraduate  determents.  The 
oongresslonal  group  defends  the  preeent  col- 
lege determent  system.  The  !>«•'««>" 
(Snmlsslon  wants  to  end  It  except  for  oCBoer 
trainees.  The  president  hUnself  says  tbe 
matter  needs  more  discussion  and  study. 

The  presidential  commission  sees  inequi- 
ties and  inconsistencies  in  tbe  operation  of 
the  whole  draft  and  appeal  board  setup.  It 
wants  the  machlnerj  overhauled  and  tight- 
ened up.  Again,  the  prealdent  wantt  this 
deferred  for  study. 

The  congressional  study  group  took  the 
traieet  line  on  use  of  military  reaerve  mem- 
bers It  urged  Johnson  to  order  more  or- 
ganized reservists  to.  active  duty  and  thus 
better  spread  the  war  burden.  Tbe  pre^- 
dent  had  no  comment  on  thU  recommenda- 
tion, which  surely  deserves  better. 

Despite  the  disagreement,  the  discussion 
has  bien  healthy.  It  spells  the  end  u,a^ 
backward  sTsvem  of  drafting  older  men  first. 
It  probably  will  result  In  some  sort  of  lot- 
Jer?  to  pick  men  Impartially.  It  "O"""  "^ 
tS^gua^nteed  haven  of  grwluate  ^hool  Jot 
most  eligible  men  and  at  least  focusra  ^t»n- 
Uon  on  the  obvious  Inequities  of  undergrad- 
uate deferment.  And  It  prcoilaes  a  tboro^ 
look  at  the  whole  mechanism  of  selective 
service. 


Carl  HuBelsiae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  sCAan-sMD 
IN  THE  HODSK  OP  BEPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  I,  liS7 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  art  of  bringing  hUtory  to 
Ufe  U  not  an  easy  one.  It  requires  great 
energy  abiUty,  and  imaglnaUon,  plus  a 
firm  belief  In  the  value  of  our  past  as  an 
active  influence  on  our  present  life. 
One  man  who  has  mastered  this  art  Is 
Carlisle  H.  Humelslne,  »  ^^^e  of 
Hagerstown,  Md..  In  the  Sixth  C«i- 
gressional  District,  the  president  of  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg,  Inc..  and  recently 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Revolution    Blcentetuilal   Commls- 

Every  year  more  than  a  million  visi- 
tors from  aU  comers  of  the  amrld,  come 
to  WiUUmsburg  to  marvel  at  this  en- 
chanting and  exciting  re-creaUon  of  tlie 
past,  and  to  learn,  during  their  stay  In 
the  IStb  century,  something  of  the  cul- 
ture and  spirit  In  which  America  was 
bom.  Few,  however,  really  learn  how 
Williamsburg  itself  has  been  restored 
and  Is  now  managed,  and  few  ever  gain 
a  grasp  of  all  the  actlvltle*  which  are 
centered  there. 

In  a  lively  article  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
magazine  on  March  5,  Helen  Henry  de- 


scribed Carl  Humelslne's  accomplish- 
ments at  WUliamburg  and  the  many 
other  ways  In  which  he  serves  the  arts 
of  history.  Since  Carl  Humelslne  has 
now  been  chosen  by  the  President  to  di- 
rect the  planning  for  our  national  cele- 
bration of  the  American  Revolutions  bi- 
centennial, I  would  Uke  to  bring  this  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress. 

The  article  follows: 
gaaL    Hvuxlmuik:    WnxiAM^nrac's   MoDxais 

MSK  ^ 

<BT  Helen  Henry) 
Saturday  mornings,  visitors  pour  into  tbls 
Eighteenth  Century  enclave  to  experience  tu 
specUl  flavor  and  historical  significance.  At 
the  same  time  Carlisle  H.  Humelslne,  presi- 
dent of  Colonial  Williamsburg,  and  his  wife 
Mary  are  usually  on  their  way  out  of  town  to 
enjoy  a  TwenUeth  Century  weekend. 

Wltbln  an  hour's  drive  from  tbe  mellow. 
perlod-funUshed  Cole-Norton  house,  their 
offlcUl  residence  on  Duke  of  Gloucester  street 
(one  of  the  old  caplUl's  135  restored  and  re- 
constructed buudlngs) .  the  Humclslnes  reach 
their  own  retreat:  a  striking  contemporary 
house  on  tbe  Plsnkatank  River,  estuary  of 
tbe  Chesapeake. 

WlUlamaburg's  antique  charm  dissolves 
dramatlcaly  In  the  slx-slded  bouse  ol  weath- 
ered wood  and  glass.  Open  to  every  view  of 
river  and  Wilton  Creek  and  the  Bay  around 
tbe  bend.  It  seerris  to  float  on  a  plne-and- 
hoily-studded  island.  Modem  tumlahlngs. 
paintings  and  sculptures  mingle  happily.  Uke 
their  owners.  with  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Century  plecea.  There's  a  pool- 
side  sauna.  And  a  guesthouse  In  which  the 
Humelslne  doughters- Mary  Cariule.  a  Sweet 
Briar  Jimlor.  and  Barbara  Sue.  a  WllUams- 
burg  High  School  senior — have  their  own 
apartment. 

Maryland-bom  Carl  Humelslne  admits  he 
Is  a  maverick,  steeped  In  tbe  architecture, 
arts  and  crafts  of  tbe  WlUlamsburg  acens  for 
tblrteen  yesra,  be  devotes  his  executive  tal- 
enu  to  their  preservation  and  InterpretaUoti. 
But  equally  he  u  pledged  to  his  own  times: 
"I  can't  think  that  anybody  In  his  right  mind 
would  biUld  anything  but  a  contemporary 
house  today  ...  Of  course  fine  old  houses 
should  be  preserved.  But  build  a  traditional 
bouse?     No.  that  belongs  to  the  past." 

For  his  part,  a  contemporary  bouse  on  the 
river,  clams  and  oysters  off  its  dock,  a  38- 
toot  ocean-radng  yawl  to  cruise  the  'Hde- 
water  ("which  my  old  professor  Dr.  Reginald 
V.  Trultt  taught  me  to  love")  "gives  us  the 
beet  of  both  worlds."  ^ 

Relevant  U   his  modest   "rm-Just-lucky 
reply  to  Interviewers  who  ask  how  be  came 
to  Ibis  poet  of  considerable  responsibility  In 
tbe  world  of  Williamsburg. 

Humelslne.  a  Hagerstown  boy.  demon- 
strated capacity  for  leadership  so  well  on  the 
University  of  Maryland  campua  that,  after 
graduating  In  the  Class  of  1937  the  then  pres. 
Ident  H.  C.  Curly  Byrd  chose  him  as  spedal 
assistant.  It  wss  prelude  to  a  notable  mill- 
try  and  government  career. 

During  World  War  n  he  was  assistant  to 
Army  Chief  of  Stan  General  Oeorge  C.  Mar- 
sbaU  and  wss  awarded  tbe  Dutlngulabed 
Bervlce  Cross  (he  wears  m  his  lapel  a  rib- 
bon miniature  of  tbe  decoration  presented 
him  by  tbe  general,  whoa*  memory  be  ven- 
erates) and  the  Bronae  Star.  After  his  dis- 
charge (s*  colonel)  he  served  In  tbe  State 
Department  as  Dqiuty  Undersecretary  and 
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AMUUmt  S»creUry  until  19S3.  when  h«  be- 
came MicuOve  Ttc«  pTMiaent  .nd  MUor 
naldent  oIBom-  of  CdonUJ  WlUl»m»burg.  H« 
«u  elected  preeldent  In  196S. 

I  wu  In  •  fOTernment  caxeer.  be  lUd. 
•■»nd  mj  cboloe  then  wm  to  go  •broed  In 
foreign  Mi-rtce.  when  the  Wllllun»burg  op- 
portunltj  urm».  And  It  offered  MpecU  of 
both  fovemmenl  «nd  >  private  bu«tne» 
opentlon.  It  Btted  my  academic  timlnJng 
(he  m»]ored  in  hUtory  «nd  educmtlon)  mnd 
my  lnt«r«»t  In  pertod  fumUhlnge  ■  ■  ■  "T 
tA5M  In  inoquee  h«ye  flnce  been  elevated 
to  lerelJ  I  can't  afford  1" 

At  SI.  be  head!  one  of  the  blggeat  reatora- 
tlon  projecu  ever  undertaten.  with  a  TMJJJr 
operating  budget  of  more  than  glSflOO.OOO, 
and  a  ttaff  of  3.000  employee*. 

He  la  In  fact  top  eiecuUve  of  two  oorpora- 
tlona-  Colonial  WlUlanuburg  (nonpioflt- 
educatlonal)  operate*  and  carrlee  forward 
the  BeatoraUon  through  hlatorlcal.  educa- 
tional cultural  program.  A  .ubeldlary  bual- 
neaa  corporauon.  Wllllamaburg  Restoration, 
manacea  the  revenue-producing  hotel*.  re«- 
tauranli  and  Ucenaed  manufactures  of  re- 
producuona  which  are  aold  over  the  country. 
Income  Bom  the  builnoaa  corporaUon  goea 
to  Colonial  Wllllamaburg's  project. 

"We're  reaUy  a  large  museum  operation 
an  outdoor  and  Indoor  museum,  one  of 
the  largeet  In  the  world.  And  wele  unique." 
he  added,  "aa  a  restoration  town  that  U 
really  lived  In.  The  historic  area  U  open 
every  day  except  Christmas,  the  only  museum 
in  tJie  world  that  does  this," 

A  great.  thrUllng  exhibit,  to  which  a  mil- 
lion vlauws  cocoe  annually  from  every  aUte 
and  foreign  oountrle..  Colonial  Wllllamaburg 
la  the  producUon  of  an  Impressive  staff  of 
experts.  They  are  speclallsU  In  preservation 
reaearch.  hlatorUns.  archaeologlsu.  archi- 
tects and  craftsmen  among  others  who  com- 
bine to  create  the  total  aettlng  and  varied 
appeals  of  this  historic  town. 

Onany  day  Humelalne  has  oonterenoea 
with  one  or  more  of  these  authorlUes  In  hla 
olBoe — a  spacious  room  with  period  flavor 
and  contemporary  overtones:  two  favorite 
Dmll  drawings  hang  among  primitives  from 
the  Jolt  art  coUectlon  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
ttiry  paintings.  A  tall-case  doci  UCks  as  It 
did  In  the  aghteenth  Century. 

An  early  caller  may  be  John  U  Graham, 
the  Reatoratlon's  eminent  ctirator.  come  to 
discuss  the  purchase  of  a  particular  antique: 
"Should  we  pay  WS.OOO  for  It?"  It  probably 
would  be  a  piece  destined  for  one  of  the  Bve 
new  exhibition  buildings  to  be  added  to  the 
Beatoratlon  vnthln  the  next  year  or  two 

Bestontlon  people  call  the  Collection  Ware- 
house in  Wllllamaburg  -Mr,  Orahama  treas- 
ure house"— sometimes  "Aladdin's  Cave." 
mm  a  wealth  of  antiques  In  Its  Immaculate 
sumge  roams  come  all  the  turoUhlngs  of 
the  exhibition  bolldlnga  .  Marveloua  col- 
laotlona  of  furniture  and  fabrics,  equally  rare 
pveelalns,  silver,  brass  and  earthenware: 
magnificent  Eighteenth  Century  coetumee. 
original:  utensils:  conversation  pieces — all 
things  needed  to  lumUh  rooms  entirely. 
The  decorations  are  changed  twice  a  year, 
summer  and  winter.  Pieces  of  furniture  are 
regularly  brought  to  the  CoUecUon  House  to 
be  refurbished,  or  Just  to  "rest." 

Tills  assemblsge.  says  Humelalne.  "Is  one 
of  the  greateet  study  collections  of  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Top*.  The 
English  collection  has  no  superior  in  this 
country.  And  our  American  ooUectlon  ranks 
along  with  the  half  dozen  bett  In  the  coun- 
try, exceeded  only,  perhape,  by  Wlnterthura. 
"We  ooaatlnne  to  buy  In  this  field:  the 
curator  goea  to  England  every  year  .  .  Our 
curatcrlal  ataff  spends  an  average  of  aeveral 
hundred  thousands  dollars  annually." 

Another  frequent  conferrer  with  Humel- 
alne la  Edward  P.  Alexander,  vice  prealdent 
In  charge  of  education,  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  history  interpretation.  "We  run 
ten  to  twelve  seminars  a  year  on  decorative 


arts  also  several  special  onea  In  conjunction 
with  the  Institute  of  Early  American  History 
and  Culture  and  the  CoUege  of  William  and 
Mary.  One  of  our  most  popular  ones  Is  the 
Garden  Sympoelum :  we've  been  listed  s«  one 
of  the  six  great  gardens  of  the  vreatern  world. 
■We  hold  an  International  assembly  of  for- 
eign graduate  students  every  year  .  .  .  And 
the  annual  'Prelude  to  Independence'  (cele- 
brating the  crucial  decisions  of  May  1T7«  In 
the  Williamsburg  capltol  that  foreahadowed 
the  Eleclajratlon  on  July  4  In  PhUadelphla) . 
"This  Is  the  nineteenth  year."  he  added, 
"foe  the  Williamsburg  Antique  Forum:  the 
tenth  year  tor  the  Student  Burgesses 

"Our  reeearch  program  la  tremendous.  We 
produce  a  film  every  eighteen  months.  We 
publlab  books,  everything  from  popular  to 
scholarly." 

Other  staff  members,  other  considerations : 
Perhaps  Budolph  Bares.  Jr..  vice  prealdent 
In  charge  of  the  Restoration's  hotel  and 
reataurant  operaUons.  bringing  an  architect 
to  discuss  building  operations  of  the  new 
reetaurant-couference  center.  ...  Or  a  new 
decorative  plan  for  doing  over  a  section  of 
Williamsburg  Inn. 

Thomas  McCaakey.  promotion  and  adver- 
tising director,  want*  us  to  consider  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  ...  Or  I.  L-  Jones.  Jr.. 
our  treasurer,  brings  In  a  number  of  aulhorl- 
catlon*  to  be  approved  for  new  restoration 
projecu  "  For  example,  the  Oeddy  house, 
now  being  re«tored:  Ita  Interior  and  exte- 
rior work,  the  estimates  and  approprU- 
tlona.  .  .  .  "An  original  house  Is  always  a 
fascination." 

AdmlnlatraUve  headquarters.  Just  outside 
the  historic  area.  U  the  Goodwin  Building. 
It  Is  named  In  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  A.  R.  Goodwin  of  old  Bruton  Parish 
Church  who.  In  19M,  Inspired  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  to  maJte  the  Eighteenth  CJen- 
tury  restoration  a  reality. 

Until  Mr.  Boekfellers  death  m  i960,  all 
funds  for  the  project  were  provided  per- 
eonaUy  by  him  and  member*  of  his  family. 
The  restoration  la  now  carried  forward 
through  the  continuing  support  of  the  family 
of  John  D  Rockefeller.  Jr.  Since  the  be- 
ginning. 41  years  ago.  the  work  of  restoring 
has  coat  about  •75,000.000. 

In  operation,  maintenance  and  Interpre- 
tation Colonial  Wllllam»burg  reporU  an  an- 
nual deficit  of  about  H.SOO.OOO— a  deficit 
that  Is  met  from  the  M.OOO.OOO  Income  of 
a  permanent  endowment  fund  provided  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller. 

"We  are  going  to  start  to  make  money 
eventuaUy  on  our  bualneaa  corporation,"  he 
continued.  "But  we  subeldlae  our  museum 
operation  to  the  extent  of  »3.0O0.O0O  a  year. 
It  coat*  us  roughly  a  million  and  a  half  to 
subsidize  the  museum  operation  In  Its  en- 
tirety— salaries,  gardens,  running  expense*, 
upkeep,  guide*,  operational  budget  ...  We 
spend  another  million  on  replacement*,  pur- 
chase of  fumlahlng*  and  furniture.  And 
property  acquuauon  .  .  .  we've  Just  bought 
eighteen  acree  from  the  College  of  WlUlam 
and  Mary  at  about  gSOO.OOO," 

The  administration  ha*  purchaaed,  aa  a 
protective  meaaure  against  commercial  en- 
croachment, more  than  4.000  acres  surround- 
ing the  historic  enclave  (130  acre*  In  the 
heart  of  Williamsburg) . 

In  the  historic  area  B&  houses  which  have 
survived  since  the  Eighteenth  Century  were 
saved,  stripped  of  later  addlUon*  and  re- 
stored to  their  orlgmal  condition. 

An  additional  60  major  buildings  and 
many  smaUer  structures  were  rebuUt  on 
original  sites  after  sitenslve  archaeological, 
architectural  and  historical  research.  Prime 
examples  are  the  Governor's  Palace  and  the 
Capltol. 

"Wllllamaburg  waa  not  bulldoaed  and  le- 
constructed,  aa  many  mistakenly  believe." 
Mr.  Humelalne  polnU  out.  "Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's Intereet  was  centered  In  saving  the  100 
surviving  buildings." 


In  a  handsome  horse-drawn  landau  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Humelsins  have  escorted  many 
visiting  dlgnltarle*  and  foreign  hea<ls  of 
state  on  red-carpet  tours  of  Williamsburg. 
As  omclal  hosts  they  frequently  entertain 
other  eminent  vultors  attending  the  educa- 
tional forum*,  seminar*  and  symposiums. 

Here,  for  example.  Is  what  their  social 
calendar  Included  during  the  fliat  week's 
session  of  the  recent  Antique  Forum: 

Monday  morning  Mr.  Humelalne  greeted 
the  360  guesu  In  a  welcoming  address  at  the 
Lodge,  conference  center.  In  the  evening, 
with  his  wife,  he  was  host  at  a  cocktail  re- 
ception. Tuesday:  tour  In  the  landau  with 
Lady  Pattle  and  Sir  Robert  Menalea.  former 
prime  minister  of  Australia  (presently  on  a 
vmung  lectureship  at  the  Dnlveralty  of  Vir- 
ginia) and  luncheon  at  Christiana  Oamp- 
heU's  restored  Uvvn  (serenaded  with 
Eighteenth  Century  songs  by  a  costumed 
lute-pUylng  ballsdeer) ;  later,  a  dinner  party 
In  their  honor  at  the  Humelame*'  Cole-Nor- 
ton house. 

Wednesday:  luncheon  at  the  river  house 
for  Alice  Winchester,  editor  of  the  magazine 
Antiques,  and  members  of  her  staff,  followed 
by  a  vlalt  to  a  Virginia  river  plantation 
nearby:  and  In  the  evening,  back  at  the  offi- 
cial house,  a  dinner  for  Sir  John  Summerson. 
director  of  Soane's  Museum  in  London,  who 
lectured  on  Hogarth  at  the  forum. 

Thursday:  reception  for  eouthern  park 
service  directors  at  Carter's  Grove,  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  showpiece  outside  Williams- 
burg (Mr.  HumelBlne  Is  chairman  of  ths  Vir- 
ginia Conservation  Commission).  Friday:  a 
party  for  membeia  of  the  Virginia  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  (he  U  a  trustee) .  and  on  Sunday 
a  dinner  party  for  ten  couples  "attending  the 
forum. 

Be  goee  frequenUy  u>  New  Tork  for  execu- 
tive and  finance  committee  meetlnga  and  the 
twice-yearly  board  meetlnga.  Be  goea  to 
Waahlngton  meetlnga  several  tlmee  a 
month — he'a  an  executive  committee  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Truat  for  Hlatorlcal 
Preaervatlon. 

Mr.  Bumelsme  U  also  a  directoF  of  the 
Grand  Teton  Lodge  Company  In  Wyoming 
and  Caneel  Bay  Plantation  In  the  Virgin 
blands  both  Bockefeller-aponaored  organl- 
saUona  Be  Is  a  member  of  the  United  States 
commission  of  UNESCO,  a  trustee  of  the 
Mariners'  Museum  (Hampton.  Va.)  and 
member  of  the  Jame*to«tn  Foundation. 

He  moves  at  a  modem  pace  In  the  quiet, 
queatlng  atmosphere  pervading  this  muaeum 
of  hlatory  and  heritage.  Mornings,  on  hla 
way  to  the  Goodirln  building,  be  atop*  at 
one  or  another  of  the  Reatoration  project*, 
pau***  to  chat  with  a  costumed  guide  or 
craftman  working  with  oldtlme  tool*.  One 
doeen't  easily  picture  tall,  bcoad-ahouldered 
Carl  Humelalne  In  breeche*  and  buckled 
ahoea  or  his  we!l-bru»hed  black  hair  In  a 
Georgian  vlg. 

Nor  u  he  ever  ukely— even  In  this  enclave 
described  (by  a  former  government  colleague 
In  Washington)  as  Humelslne's  "own  little 
barony-— to  depart  from  his  ca«uaUy  correct 
Twentieth  Century  attire  of  tailored  sport* 
Jackeu  and  flannel  alacka  ...  or  to  aerve 
Madeira  and  rum  In  preference  to  Maryland 
rye.  Scotch  and  martinis. 

But  none  la  mjore  permeated  than  Hu- 
melalne with  the  significance  of  hu  domain, 
which  has  been  called  the  training  ground 
for  leaders  al  American  Independence.  As 
director  of  lU  preservation,  he  hews  always 
to  the  purpose  of  Colonial  Williamsburg:  To 
re-create  accurately  the  environment  of  the 
men  and  women  of  nghteenth-Century  Wil- 
liamsburg and  to  bring  about  such  an  under- 
atandlng  of  their  lives  and  times  that  preaent 
and  future  generations  may  more  vividly  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  at  these  aarly 
American*  to  the  Ideals  and  culture  of  our 
country." 
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"Hu&apped  Wetltcri,  CoBBoaitT  As- 
sets"—Priic-Wiaamc  Eit»T  bT  Li»J« 
Albright,  OkUboB*  OtT.  OkU. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLSBOH* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMFTED  STATES 

Friday.  March  10,  1967 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  e«ch 
year  the  Oklahoma  Oovemor'a  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
sponaors  an  essay  contest  In  which  Okla- 
homa high  school  student*  compete  lor 
college  scholarships  and  an  expense- 
paid  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  The  theme 
of  this  year's  contest  v»as  "Handicapped 
Workers— Community  Assets."  The  par- 
ticipating students  were  asked  to  Inves- 
tigate personally  how  handicapped  work- 
ers In  their  communities  are  proving  that 
"ability,  not  dL-iablllly."  counts. 

The  winning  essay  was  submitted  by 
Miss  Unda  Albright  of  Putnam  City  High 
School  In  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Albright's 
excellent  essay  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 

as  follows:  

HAKUCsrpzn  WoaKia* — ComsoNrrT  Asset* 
(By  Unda  Albright,  age  n  years.  Oklahoma 
City.    OkU..    Putnam    CTty    High    School. 
Oklahoma  (Sty.  Okla  .  Ralph  Ekjwns,  prin- 
cipal. Alva  Card,  teacher) 
"No  man  Is  an  Island  entire  of  himself: 
every  man  la  a  piece  of  the  continent— a  part 
of  the  main."  '    Dally  each  one  ot  u*  come*  In 
contact  with  other  part* — Infiuenclng.  shap- 
ing and  adding  to  that  whole  we  call  a  com- 
munity.    Thus.   It   la   vital   that  each   part 
function  at  lu  beat,  adding  hope  rather  than 
dceperatlon:    aelf-rellance    rather    than   de- 
pendency: work  rather  than  Idleness. 

One  part  of  society  In  particular  doee  not 
take  this  Important  role  In  the  community 
llghUy  as  the  Inevitable  pattern  of  life.  The 
"  handicapped  are  determined  to  Uve  life  to 
the  fullest  as  productive,  contributing  du- 
xena.  To  do  so  Is  personal  triumph.  Their 
self-image  demands  that  they  consciously 
take  an  active  part  In  their  conununltles. 
Every  day.  thousand*  of  handicapped  persons 
do  so  through  their  Job*,  showing  the  world — 
and  themselves — that  they  are  valuable  as- 
sets to  the  communities  In  which  they  live. 

One  such  person  I*  George  Limber,  owner 
of  Swiss  Cleaner*  In  Oklahoma  City.  Al- 
though Mr.  Umber  haa  been  blind  since  his 
sophomore  year  In  high  school,  ho  has  re- 
fused to  become  resigned  to  hi*  misfortune. 
He  proceeded  to  finish  hU  education  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa vrlth  a  degree  In  Business  Administra- 
tion. Afterwards,  he  went  Into  business  for 
himself.  Since  that  time  hi*  firm  ha*  grown 
from  one  to  four  location*.  In  addition  to 
maintaining  his  business.  Mr.  Limber  la  ac- 
tive In  U>?  oommunlty  Iteell.  contrlbutmg 
his  unusual  seal  and  Ingenuity.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  Better  Bu*lne*e  Bureau,  the 
Chamtier  of  Commerce,  and  the  Oklahoana 
Dry  Cleaner*'  Aaeoclatlon.  He  al*o  take*  an 
active  part  on  the  board  of  directors  ctf  hi* 
church.  He  certainly  has  set  a  fine  example 
ot  determination  and  self-reliance  to  hi* 
three  sons  ad  associates  as  well  as  furnishing 


the   oommunlty   with    a   fine   dry   cleaning 

Another  handicapped   Individual  contrib- 
uting to  the  commumty  Is  Marie  Brooks,  tlie 
personnel  director  for  Ooodvrtil  Industries  In 
Oklahoma   City.     To   Mis*   Brook*.   *   para- 
plegic.  Goodwill    Is    not   Just   a  Job,   but   a 
cause.     During  my  conversation  wltM  her.  I 
could    not   help   being    Impreesed   with    the 
ooncem  she  h»*  for  the  development  of  the 
handicapped  a*  a  whole— not  Just  In  voCT,- 
tlonai  training.     In  one  Instance  I  obeerved. 
she  went  out  of  her  way  »  help  another 
Individual  to  regain  his  Interest  In  and  re- 
*pon»lblllty  for  himself.    In«tead  ot  slm^y 
arranging    an    appointment    for    him.    she 
ehowed  him  how  to  arrange  It  for  himself: 
then  left  the  reaponalbUlty  for  arranging  the 
appointment  up  to  him.     Another  Inatanc* 
dl*playlng    her   dedication    that   I   obeerved 
was  the  placement  of  Johnny  BrlghtweU.  a 
mentally    retarded    man.     After    unsuccess- 
fully trying  to  place  him  In  several  depart- 
ments, she  refused  to  give  up      She  finally 
placed  him  In  the  cafeteria— this  time  suc- 
ceasfuuy      Prom  that  time  on.  his  ImmedUU 
supervisors     reported     great     Improyement. 
Now.  Johnny's  response  to  his  Job  I*     It* 
fun"    Marie   Brooks'   devotion    ha*   helped 
many    other    handtcapned    Individual*    like 
Johnny  BrlghtweU  to  adjuet  to  their  handi- 
cap*   and    become    weU-placed.    productive 
commujUty  a**et*.     People  of  her  dedication 
are  an  IndHpensable  asset  to  any  community. 
It  I*  uue  that  the«  two  people  and  thou- 
sands like  them  are  asset*  to  my  commumty 
m  the  >en»e  that  they  perform  needed  taak* 
welL    But  that  Is  only  the  first  part  of  their 
service*.     More   Important   are   the  positive 
attitudes  they  add  to  the  community.    Uke 
Marie  Brooks,  they  shape  the  community  by 
teaching  other*  hope,  self-reliance,  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  through  the  fine  exam- 
ples of  their  own  Uve*      Uke  Mr.  Umber, 
they  do  their  *hare  of  adding  to  the  com- 
munity by  work  for  dvlc  organization*  such 
a*    the    Better    Bualness    Bureau    and    the 
Chamber    of    Commerce.     A*   part*   of   the 
whole,    they    Influence    the    community    by 
serving  a*  Ughu  ot  hope  and  courage—  not 
only   to   the   handicapped  a*   Marie   Brook* 
ha*  done,  but  to  the  entire  survival  of  the 
phUOKiphy     on    which     thl*    country    vns 
built— "I  can."    They  live.  work,  and  build 
by  this  phUosophy  while  others  talk  about 
It*  disappearance.     They  stand  a*  symbols 
of  courage  to  anyone  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  what  he  ha*  Instead  of  complaining 
about  why  he  cant.     Thl*  fervor  of  detm- 
mlnation  1*  Inescapably  pa«*ed  on  .to  KMt 
neighbor*,  co-worker*.  »nd  children.     They 
Inject  the  community  with  hope  and  self- 
reliance— It*  best  defense  against  lu  wor«t 
enemy,  lazlnes*  and  apathy— the  one  han- 
dicap the*e  people  do  not  have.    There  could 
be    no   greater    contribution   to   any   oom- 
munlty. 


To  San  ■  New  Geaeratioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


'  John  Donne,  "The  Tolling  of  the  BeUa": 
AdxxntuTe$  in  EnyllsA  Literature  (Barcourt, 
Brace  h  World.  Inc-  IMS)  p.  3M. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAX,iroaMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednaday.  March  1.  19«7 
Mr.  RO'JBAIa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  In  the  February  10  Los  Angeles 
Times  states  with  admlraWe  clarity  and 
conciseness  America's  most  urgent  do- 
mestic goal— to  save  the  children  of  the 
poor  from  the  Uvos  their  parents  have 
been  forced  to  lead. 

The  measure*  contained  In  President 
Johnson's  menage  on  youtb  and  ebll- 


dren,  the  editorial  points  out,  would  make 
a  meaningful  contribution. 

The  Times  Joins  with  Mr.  Johnson  In 
asking  Congress  for  these  literally  life- 
saving  measures:  More  direct  financial 
aid.  expansion  of  the  Heedstart  project, 
improving  health  of  Impoverished  chil- 
dren— and  many  more. 

The  complete  editorial  follows: 
To  Save  *  Nxw  GxnaaaTioM 
The  moat  deeply  tragic  aspect  of  poverty 
in  America  1*  that  there  I*  a  "lo*t  genera- 
tion" of  the  poor — men  and  women  who  have 
virtually  no  hope  ot  reaching  economic  in- 
dependence or  BOdal  fulfillment. 

Some  Impoveriahed  sdulU  will  be  helped 
In  finding  Jobe  and  othei*  trained  for  new 
employment.  Most,  however,  have  been  so 
deprived  of  opportunity  In  the  past  that  they 
are  totally  unequipped  for  the  present  or 
tile  future. 

This  nation's  most  urgent  domeetic  goal, 
therefore,  U  to  *ave  the  next  generation. 
We  must  not  only  offer  the  promise  of  a 
better  life  to  the  young  but  also  the  means 
to  achieve  it. 

To  provide  that  hope  and  tho*e  means 
Prealdent  Johnson  this  week  asked  Congress 
to  fund  a  wide  range  of  programs  for  under- 
privileged young  people. 

Mr.  Johnson  noted  that  the  total  federal 
Investment  In  chUdren  and  youth  thl*  year 
bad  neariy  tripled  *lnce  the  »3  6  bllUon  spent 
to  IB«0.  Yet  6i  mllUon  children  under  6. 
and  0  million  more  under  17  Uve  In  families 
too  poor  to  feed  and  hou«e  them  adequately. 
Despite  our  national  affluence  and  gener- 
osity, la  million  clilldren  Uve  In  famlUes 
"below  the  poverty  Une"  iweelve  no  welfare 
assistance.  ^  ^  ... 

Much  of  the  gTOO  mUUon  total  cost  of  the 
recommendations  thus  was  for  Increaaas  In 
various  kinds  ot  direct  financial  aid.  But 
more  than  money  U  needed.  And  the  mo«t 
promising  sections  of  the  President's  speech 
dealt  with  the  various  special  program*  be 
recommended,  particularly  the  expansion  of 
the  Head  Start  project. 

Head  Start  U  the  remarkably  succeesful 
program  to  prepare  pre-school  children  to 
rai£e  the  transition  from  their  slum  envlron- 
cunt  to  the  strange  world  of  formal  educa- 
tion. - 
Mr  Johnson  proposed  extending  Head 
Start  through  primary  grade*,  lowering  and 
enlarging  the  number  ot  3-year-olds  who 
participate  In  the  program,  and  undertaking 
pUot  programs  to  determine  U  the  project 
would  be  effective  on  even  younger  chil- 
dren The  Time*  believe*  that  the  success 
of  Bead  Start  Justifies  IW  expansion. 

Otlier  program*  •ugge*t«d  by  the  Preel- 
dent  also  could  make  a  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  helping  deprived  youngster*. 

A  major  area  of  need  1*  the  still-deplorable 
sUte  of  child  health  m  ImpoverUhed  area*, 
which  Mr.  Johnson  would  assist  tiirough 
federal  granU  to  sWte  and  local  clinics. 
PUot  programs  ot  "child  and  parent  centers  ' 
could  point  the  way  to  more  efficient  means 
of  providing  nece**ary  services  for  fsmllle* 
In  acute  need. 

The  PTeeldent  proposed  new  programs  as 
weU  to  meet  the  critical  problem  of  unem- 
ployment among  young  people,  which  ha* 
rl»en  to  la's,  while  the  percentage  among 
adulU  ha*  dropped  to  a%.  Although  Mr, 
Johneon'*  meeaage  offered  some  temporary 
remedle*.  the  more  provocative  dl«cu**lon 
of  teen-*ge  unemployment  was  stirred  earlier 
by  Labor  Secretary  W.  WUlard  Wlrta- 

The  secretary  chsrged  that  the  present 
secondary  educational  system  falls  to  cope 
adequately  with  the  realltis*  ot  the  labor 
market.  HI*  caU  for  a  basic  re-examlnatlon 
of  the  gap  between  the  vrorld  of  education 
and  that  of  work  mu»t  not  be  Ignored. 
Progress,  however,  wiu  depend  upon  the  co- 
operation of  not  only   educator*   and   em- 
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also    upon   Iftbor   imloiu    uid 


^oysn    but 
parents. 

"Our  grefttert  we&lUi.-  uOd  UkC  Pr«Btd«nt, 
axe  "our  jroung  people."  Protection  oi  that 
wealth,  therefore,  deservei  the  highest  na- 
tional priority. 


alwaye  make  a  mUtake  bombtnc  a  tarvet  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  ajaytblng  you  hit  in 
North  Vietnam  La  coostdered  lair  game. 


^robleM•  W  M«ralc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

ov  CALzroaNiA 
Dl  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXV«S 

Thursday.  March  9.  19$7 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  utilizing  his  own  special  style 
of  balloon -bursting  humor,  Columnist 
Art  Buchwald.  In  a  recent  article  In  the 
Waahlngton  Post,  laid  bare  the  oft^re- 
peated  argument  conceming  the  effect 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on 
morale. 

I  doubt  that  there  !■  an  American  sol- 
dier in  Vietnam  who  would  not  feel  a 
great  surge  of  joy  over  news  that  a  seri- 
ous move  toward  negotiation  and  ceaae- 
flre  was  underway — even  If  this  move  in- 
cluded cessation  of  the  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam.  Columnist  Buchwaid's  con- 
tribution follows: 

PSOBLXMS  OV  klOKAU 

1  By  Art  Buchwald  > 

W«a8acoTOM.— In  an  the  dlacueclona  of 
tbe  b(»nhlnc  of  IftxXb  Vietnam,  the  one  word 
tli»t  keeps  popping  up  Is  "morale."  Secre- 
tary McNamara  stated  In  congressional  testi- 
mony that  while  the  bombing  did  not  stop 
tbe  tnaitrmtlon  from  North  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  keeping  up  morale  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Visitors  coming  b&ck  from  Band  and 
Worth  Vietnam  say  that  the  Amerlcam  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  has  bad  a  tremendous 
effect  on  North  Vietnamese  morale,  and  that 
It  baa  given  the  north  the  will  and  strength 
to  go  on. 

So  b««  you  b*ve  one  of  the  moat  ticUlsh 
alUiatloau  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Wboae  mo- 
rale would  be  hurt  tbe  moat  U  you  stopped 
bombtng  North  Vietnam? 

If  it's  true  that  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam by  Amarlcaxi  planes  has  helped  Nonh 
Vietnamese  morsJe  to  tbe  point  that  they 
az«  determined  to  continue  the  war,  then 
tbe  otmrlons  answer  is  that  we  ahould  stop 
.  tbe  bombing,  without  American  planea 
ovarbeAd  Communist  monle  oould  fall 
apart  and  Hanoi  mlgbt  malce  a  daah  to  the 
peace  table. 

MOKALS   114  SOUTH 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  this  la  that  If 
w*  atopped  tbe  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
we  mlgbt  do  untold  damage  to  morale  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  no  secret  that  the 
Americana  hare  been  bombing  South  Viet- 
nam more  than  they  have  North  Vietnam, 
mainly  because  there  is  more  to  bomb  In 
the  south.  Tlie  South  Vietnamese  axe  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  this  so  long  sa  they  know 
that  Nortb  Vietnam  Is  getting  Its  share  of 
bombs. 

To  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  a  lot  more  planes 
available  to  bomb  South  Vietnam,  which 
certainly  Isn't  anything  the  South  Vletna- 
meae  are  looking  forward  to. 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  XJA.  morale 
to  be  considered.  If  American  flleia  were 
forbidden  to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  and  were 
only  allowed  to  bomb  South  Vietnam,  their 
mormla  would  go  down  by  100%.    Tou  can 


The  final  factor  to  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration Ls  nu>rsLle  on  the  American  booM 
front.  Every  time  there  Is  a  pause  in  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  American  people  get  very  de- 
presaed  arul  congressmen  and  senators  start 
making  speeches  saying  we  are  not  backing 
up  our  boys  at  the  front. 

As  soon  aa  we  resume  tbe  bombing,  morale 
at  home  zooms  and  everyone  Ls  happy  again. 

I  haven't  mentioned  what  the  American 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Is  doing  to  the 
Bed  Chinese  morale,  but  from  all  reports 
they  would  like  to  see  us  continue  t>ombLng 
the  north  Just  so  Hanoi  won't  start  peace 
negotlftUous. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union,  whom  we've  been  trying 
to  woo  over  to  our  side  In  the  past  year,  la 
having  Its  own  moral  problem,  bcoauae  Its 
ground-to-iUr  missiles  haven't  been  working 
too  well  In  North  Vietnam. 

So  when  you  get  tight  down  to  it,  tbe  big 
Issue  of  Vietnam  bolls  down  to  morale,  and 
If  we  can  solve  that  one.  we  can  end  tbe  war. 


OrifMal  TU^er  YuiU  BUckfoot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  n>AWo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  21.  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker, 

the  January  12  edition  of  the  Blackifoot 
News,  published  in  Blackfoot.  Idaho,  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  by  Its  pub- 
lisher. Mr.  Drury  Brown,  on  ofie  of 
Idaho's  most  outstanding  citizens — Mr. 
J.  R.  Slmplot,  president  of  the  J.  R.  Sim- 
plot  Co. 

Mr.  Brown's  editorial  relates  the  con- 
fidence exuded  by  Mr.  SUnplot  during  a 
speech  the  latter  made  In  Blackfoot;  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  his  company  but, 
more  importantly,  confidence  In  the  fu- 
ture of  Idaho  and  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  Mr.  Simplot's  con- 
fidence in  the  potential  of  Idaho  and  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation. 

And,  for  all  who  seek  a  better  way  of 
life  for  themselves  and  who  may  be  look- 
ing for  industrial  opportunity,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  they  find  out  what  Idaho  has 
to  offer? 

Mr.  Brown's  editorial  follows: 
OaiciHAi.  THXNKxa  Visrrs  Blacxtoot 

Tuesday  night,  members  of  tbe  Blackfoot 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  an  opportunity 
to  view  and  hear  a  living  legend. 

J.  R.  Slmplot.  wbo  started  from  scratch  In 
Idaho  and  has  developed  Into  Its  outstanding 
captain  of  Industry,  has  probably  done  more 
to  develop  Its  natural  resources  than  any 
other  man  In  Its  history. 

A  self-educated  man.  Mr.  Slmplot  recited 
some  of  his  early  history  and  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  state  In  telling  how  his  daddy 
from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  came  to  Idaho  In  1908 
In  an  Immigrant  car  and  settled  on  a  home- 
stead near  Burley.  His  earliest  memory,  he 
said,  was  of  picking  potatoes. 

Aa  to  equipment — the  first  piece  be  waa 
aware  ot  was  a  crude  one-borse  plow.  Next 
evolution  was  a  potato  screen  for  sorting. 
men  tba  two-borsc  potato  digger.    Tbe  first 


potato  cellar  was  a  deep  trench  In  tbe  ground 
ailed  with  the  harvested  potato  cn^  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  surface,  then  covered 
over  with  earth  and  with  a  heavy  straw  cover 
over  the  mound. 

He  recited  how  his  daddy  took  an  early  car 
of  fresh  potatoes  to  market.  The  car  was 
loaded  and  the  contents  covered  with  straw 
A  passenger  fare  to  market  was  provided  by 
the  railroad  line  so  his  daddy  could  ride  along 
to  stoke  the  fire  kept  burning  In  the  car. 
He  remembers  his  daddy  complaining  upon 
his  return  that  the  car  of  poUtoes  didn't 
bring  more  on  the  market  than  tbe  freight. 
Carloads  of  poUtocs  then  brought  IS*  per 
hundredweight  on  the  market.  As  ship- 
ments Increased,  occasionally  It  was  possible 
to  sell  superior  potatoes  for  40«  per  hundred- 
weight. But  growers  generally  complained. 
Idaho  was  juat  too  fa(  from  market  for  there 
to  be  any  future  In  shipping  poutoea. 

But  they  couldn't  know  how  wrong  they 
were,  aald  Mr.  Slmplot.  when  a  person  re- 
neets  that  had  all  the  Idaho  pouto  crop 
grown  In  19A5  been  shipped  to  tbe  fresh  mar- 
ket that  it  would  have  required  150.000  cars 
to  move  It. 

And  tbe  poUto  industry  Is  atlU  In  Its  in- 
fancy, he  added  "Proceaalng  la  growing  every 
year.  We  have  three  or  four  good  potato 
producta  we'd  like  to  put  on  the  market,  but 
cant  this  year."  he  said. 

Running,  like  a  leitmotif  through  bis  en- 
ure talk  was  a  strain  of  belief  In  tbe  futtue 
of  the  Idaho  potato,  his  faith  in  the  competi- 
tive free-enterprise  system,  and  his  assur- 
ance that  the  American  way  of  life  Is  the  beat 
ever  devised  and  lU  xiltlmate  prevalence  over 
all  others. 

"I've  got  a  warm  spot  In  my  heart  for 
Blackfoot.  r,m  a  potato  man  in  the  heart 
of  the  potato  area  In  Idaho.  I'd  like  to  see 
you  sec  up  a  museum  here  to  the  pioneers 
In  the  Idaho  potato  Industry,  and  if  youll 
do  It  I'll  contribute  to  It,"  be  said.  "I'd  like 
some  of  the  old  tools  preserved  for  posterity. - 
"Our  future  la  more  of  the  same.  We've 
tied  our  kite  to  potatoes,  and  I  think  we 
should.  I  think  this  area  will  write  a  terrific 
Ucket  because  ot  It." 

Mr.  Slmplot  told  about  how  be  got  Into 
the  fertiliser  buslneas. 

"I  Imported  my  first  car  of  fertiliser  In  the 
early  "aOs.  I  had  an  Inadequate  spreader  and 
put  more  on  the  ground  than  was  necessary. 
But  when  the  crop  came  up  you  could  tell 
Just  where  I  ran  out  oS  fertllleer.  Where  I 
ran  out  of  fertiliser  I  ran  out  of  potatoes.  I 
had  to  have  more  fertlllier.  so  I  got  In  tbe 
phosphate  business.  My  first  guess  on  how 
much  would  be  needed  In  Idaho  waa  way 
wrong.  I  thought  100,000  tooa  would  be 
more  than  enough.  This  year  well  process 
one  million  tons  of  phosphate  In  our  Pocatel- 
lo  plant.  With  good  land  and  plenty  of  fer- 
tlllBer.  well  be  In  tbe  potato  business  In 
Idaho  for  a  long  time." 

He  remarked  that  tbe  growth  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  fabulous.  The  telephones,  elec- 
tricity— the  Introduction  of  nylons  and  plas- 
tlca.  "the  building  blocks  of  tomorrow:  these 
are  real  advances.  Then  consider  the  Jet 
engine  and  microwave — the  laser  beam  and 
data  proceaalng  machines." 

"These  are  lifting  the  load  of  labor  from 
the  world!  And  tha.t'i  good!  The  Ameri- 
can syatem  is  the  only  one  that  works." 

"Its  my  thinking  that  government  Is  full 
of  peculiar  people — co-ops  have  got  their 
place,  but  we  have  to  get  democracy  back 
on  a  competitive  basis.  Co-ops  can  sell 
power  cheaper  because  they  pay  no  taxes, 
hut  Is  that  healthy?  Well  have  to  stop  the 
wild  fires  of  promoting  on  other  people's 
money  r 

"Our  poste-lty  will  live  better  than  we 
do.  The  atom  Is  doing  fantastic  things — 
plenty  of  power  will  be  provided.  They'll 
not  have  to  \m»  tbelr  muscles  so  much.  Tbe 
question  Is  how  they'll  use  leisure  Ume.  It 
can  be  for  good.     I  don't  have  time  for  things 
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I  need  to  io  "ow.  How  bettw  mb  leUure 
time  be  u»e<i  tft»n  In  broadening  knowledge 
ot  thing"  «»«  ■"  ■>"•  'o**^'  People  must 
be  educ«t«l  to  do  »  bma  Job  of  llrtng.  We 
can  produce  more  and  people  wtu  want  It. 
The  manDer  In  which  Mr.  Slmplot  dealt 


Ings  on  HJt.  2S — ^Dwgkij.  of  Michigan, 
HJi.  1397— Trazn  of  New  York.  HJl. 
4605 — MoKTOii  of  Maryland.  HJl.  4709 — 
KnTH  of  Masachusettc.  and  related 
bills. 
The     hearings     revealed     that     the 


SappleBeBlal  DefesK  AatWrimlioa 
CoafcrcK*  Repart 


-^  ^1  re°r .nrtreid'^r nrat     DligeU.TeTzeTbUU  Ire  receiving  wlde^ 
WoJld-Wa,,  our.n.ghbo„  .,ed_.o_,ta.  U>     --^ -P^^/^ralTT/r °,?aU^' 

The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  au- 
thorize the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  local 
subdivisions  to  preserve,  protect,  develop, 
restore,  and  make  accessible  estuartne 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  valuable 
for  sport  and  commercial  flshlng.  wildlife 
conservation,  recreation  and  scenic 
beauty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  Tuesday,  March  7,  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday.  March  6,  1967 — see  page 
A1107,  CoNCRissiONAL  RECORD,  March  7. 
Today,  I  am  pleased  to  add  endorse- 
ments of  the  legislation  and  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Newsday  issue  of 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1967: 
Tm  WrrLAKDB  Bnj, 
A  subconunlttM  ot  tha  Houae  Uerchant 
Marine  and  Plaherlea  Committee  baa  been 
holding  hearing!  on  a  proposed  bill  to  man- 
age and  preeervc  oatuarlea  and  ooaat&l  wet- 
landa.  Thla  blU  la  Jotntly  aponaored  by  the 
BUbcommlttea  chairman,  Bep.  John  Dlngell 
(D-Mlch.) ,  and  Kep.  Herbert  Ten»r  (D-Law- 
rence).  It  would  authorize  a  M.SOO.OOOatudy 
by  the  Department  ot  the  Interior  to  dealg- 
nate  national  eeluary  areas  and  to  enter  Into 
agreemenu  with  atatc  and  locail  offldala  to 
protect  them.  An  Interior  Department  Teto 
power  over  dredging  pernUta  would  alao  Iw 
Included. 

The  need  for  protecuon  la  manlteet.  In 
1S64  Long  Island  had  34.730  acrea  ot  wet- 
lands, not  counting  porceli  under  40  acrea. 
The  count  In  19M  waa  ae.&OS  acrea.  Much  oS 
Uxt  missing  land  was  filled  In  tor  housing  or 
industry.  The  loaa  waa  Incaiculable.-  For 
the  wetlands  represent  some  ot  the  tineat 
scenery  on  L,ong  Island,  aa  weU  as  breeding 
grounds  tor  waterfowl  and  aheU  Qsh. 

We  must  protect  the  wetlands.  The  bill 
should  be  approved  by  Congreaa  and  signed 
Into  law. 

On  March  9,  1987,  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Johk  Wyoldi,  of  New  York, 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  and 
gave  his  endorsement  to  the  legislation. 
Among  the  organizations  which  ap- 
peared and  testified  in  favor  of  the 
Dlngell -Tenzer  and  related  bills  were 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  conservaUon 
organizations  and  other  citizens'  groups. 


our 
daddy  about  the  terriae  national  debt. 
■seventeen  htlllon  dollar»I  There  Isn't  that 
much  money  In  tHe  world.  Well  never  get 
that  debt  paid.  Thlnlt  about  the  tazes  we  U 
have  to  pey.' 

■I'm  always  raising  money  to  pay  tasea. 
but  through  paying  ta»es  I've  attained  a  lot 
of  assets.  Our  problem  U  how  to  keep  people 
trom  wanting  too  much  too  aoon.  aa  our 
country  keeps  producing." 

He  told  how  It  still  thrills  him  to  walk 
through  his  processing  plant  In  Burley,  where 
in  excess  ot  100  carloads  ot  potatoes  are 
proceMed  each  day.  Burley.  he  pointed  out, 
has  grown  30  times  In  SO  years. 

■Think  in  terms  ot  there  being  100.000 
people  In  Blackloot  In  another  50  years. 
Where  will  you  put  them?  Theyll  be  better 
people  and  smarter  people.  My  advice  to 
each  ot  you  Is  get  a  little  piece  ot  real  eaUte 
and  hold  onto  it.  Oet  together  and  get  some 
land  for  Industrial  sites.  Make  a  down  pay- 
ment on  It  and  protect  It.  BecenUy  I  bought 
three  secOons  ot  land  In  Canada  and  put  a 
plant  on  the  center  ot  It.  Now  It's  not  big 
enough, 

■It's  possible  to  Irrigate  three  or  tour  mU- 
llon  more  acrea  of  Idaho  land.  This  u  a 
good  place  to  raise  posterity.  American 
know.how  Is  doing  wonders  ail  over  the 
world.  We're  building  planU  in  Eur(^)e.  In 
Australia  and  In  South  America.  South 
America  la  the  land  ot  the  future.  They've 
got  everything  there.** 

■■Get  knowledge  of  some  technical  product 
or  project.  There  never  have  been  as  great 
opportuiUtles  to  reap  a  reward  out  ot  effort 
as  now.  Communism  liss  nothing  to  offer 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  tiiey  are  finding 
It  out.  The  American  system  ot  free  enter- 
prise will  spread  through  all  the  world  and 
the  people  wUl  like  It." 

On  that  note  J.  R.  Slmplot  ended  his  talk 
to  those  present  at  the  Blackfoot  Chamber 
of  Commerce  dinner. 

At  leaat  one  person  left  the  t>&nquet  haU 
with  ttie  thought  In  mind  Uiat  he  Ijsd  Ijeen 
exposed  to  the  mind  ot  an  original  thinker, 
J.  R.  Slmplot  la  a  dynamo  because  he  never 
has  permitted  himself  to  stop  thinking.  He 
has  a  superior  knowledge  ot  the  present  and 
Is  not  afraid  ot  the  future.  He  tias  Imple- 
mented Ills  thoughts  with  actions  where 
others  In  similar  circumstances  bsve  allowed 
their  thoughts  to  remain  dreams. 

In  listening  to  lilm.  I  couldnt  help  but 
think  that  were  Blackfoot  to  take  his  words 
to  heart  It  would  be  tor  tlie  tjetterment  of 
us  all. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALlFOaNla 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS*B£SEHT A'll  V 1GB 

rhurflfay,  March  9.  19S7 

Mr.  BOYBAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  on 
the  1967  supplemental  defense  authori- 
zation bill  in  agreeing  to  Include  a 
"Statement  of  Congressional  Policy" 
originally  proposed  by  Senator  Mahs- 
raio  and  adopted  by  tbe  Senate  last 
week. 

Tbe  Inclusion  of  the  "Statement  of 
Congressional  Policy"  fully  commits  the 
Congress  to  a  program  which  many  of  us 
have  long  advocated.  While  It  became 
necessary  to  Include  the  statement  In  an 
authorization  bill.  It  Is  still  a  big  step  for- 
ward In  establishing  a  policy  on  which 
Ijeace  can  t)e  secured. 

Tbe  Qnal  version  of  this  statement 
asserts: 

The  Conffreu  hereby  declares — 
(/)  it*  firm  intentioiu  to  provide  oil  nec~ 
essorv  i^ppo^  for  members  o/  the  Armeti 
roTcti    of    dc    Vni'ta    StateM    fighting    in 
Vietnam: 

(J)  <ti  support  of  eforU  being  note  by 
the  Praident  ot  the  United  States  and  other 
men  o/  ;ood  icfu  throughotU  tie  leorld  to 
prevent  an  eipsnrion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  to  bring  that  conflict  to  an  end  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  which  vriU  preterre 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  protect  the 
vital  interests  of  this  country,  and  atlouj  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
affairs  of  that  nation  in  their  own  trav,'  and 
(Jl  its  support  for  the  convening  of  the 
nations  that  participated  in  the  Oeneca  Con- 
ferences or  any  other  meeting  of  nations 
similarly  lni>olved  and  interested  as  soon  as 
possible  lor  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the 
general  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1SS4  and  1S63  and  for  formulating  plans  for 
bringing  the  conflict  to  an  honorable 
conclusion. 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  comments  on  Ini- 
tial Houae  passage  of  this  defense  au- 
thorization, I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  Congress  should  be  more  active  in 
exercising  Its  constitutional  duty  of  par- 
ticipating In  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  American  foreign  policy. 

As  a  memtier  of  the  House  FVjrelgn 
Affairs  Committee.  I  am  acutely  con- 


Tke  WetUaJi  BUI 


A  partial  list  of  witnesses  and  organl-    g^ious  of  this  responsibility,  and  believe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   MCW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBKSKNTATIVES 

Tuaiat.  March  7,  IStT 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee OD  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conserratlon  of  the  House  Committee 
en  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisherlea  baa 
eoocliided  It*  third  Omj  of  public  hear- 


lations  who  endorsed  the  legislation  at 
the  hearings  follows: 

County  Executive  of  Na-s-sau  County. 
N.Y.;  Presiding  Supervisor.  Town  of 
Hempstead,  N.Y.;  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety; Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City:  Hempstead  Town  Lands  Resources 
Council :  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.:  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States:  Sierra  Club:  WUdllfe 
Management  Institute:  and  the  Wilder- 
ness Society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  to  support  this  Important  leg- 
islation to  protect  our  valuable  wetlands 
and  eetuarlne  areas. 


that  individual  Mcmt>er8  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  not  been  afforded  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  discuss  and  debate 
foreign  policy  matters — and  to  state 
their  own  positions  on  the  vital  matters 
that  affect  the  course  of  our  relations 
with  the  other  countries  of  tbe  world. 
This  "Statement  of  Congressional 
Policy,"  however,  gives  us  a  chance  to  go 
on  record,  not  only  In  support  of  our 
American  troops  in  Vietnam,  but  alao  in 
favor  of  an  aggressive  and  imaginative 
search  for  ways  to  find  a  common  ground 
for  negotiating  that  tragic  conflict  so  as 
to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  United 
States,  protect  our  vital  Interesta,  and  at 
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the  same  time,  allow  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  wotk  out  their  own  destiny 
In  their  own  way. 

In  addition,  by  expressing  support  (or 
"men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world" 
who  are  working  to  "prevent  an  expan- 
sion of  the  war,"  we  are  able  to  associate 
ouiselves  with  the  eBorts  of  our  own 
leaders  as  well  as  such  Internationally 
renowned  men  of  peace  as  Pope  Paul  VI 
and  United.  Nations  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  in  attempting  to  restrain  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  in 
exploring  every  possible  avenue  of  peace- 
ful settlement. 

I  was  particularly  happy  about  the 
"Congressional  Policy  Statement's" 
declaration  in  favor  of  enlisting  the  help 
of  all  Interested  nations  In  convening  a 
conference  as  soon  as  possible  to  utilize 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  and  1962  In  arriving  at  an  honorable 
coaclusloa  to  this  most  unfortunate 
conflict. 

This  kind  of  forward-looking  state- 
ment of  policy  by  an  alert  and  responsi- 
ble Congress,  in  my  opinion,  can  make 
'  a  substantial  and  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  dialog  so  necessary 
for  a  successful  foreign  poUcy  in  any 
free  society. 

And  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  mark 
an  Important  turning  point  for  peace. 
So  that  our  own  young  men  now  serving 
in  Vietnam  may  soon  return  to  their 
loved  ones  at  Ijome.  And  we  may  he 
able  to  Join  with  other  like-minded  na- 
tions in  working  with  the  people  of  a 
southeast  Asia  no  longer  ravaged  by  the 
terrible  scourge  of  war  in  building  a  se- 
cure foundation  for  a  better  way  of  life 
in  the  future. 


Caaaeats  Camttnimt  aa  Advisory  Gronp 
MeetiBf  •(  tke  FoeJ  and  Drag  Adaio- 
Ulraliaa  HeM  ia  Crytlal  Plaxa  Boild- 
•mt  <,  Febraarj  2, 1N7 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  mw  tcmx. 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  BEFBKSENTATrVKS 

Thursday.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remBiita,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  documents  by  Dr. 
Slgmund  A.  Wcsolowskl.  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  Artlflclal  Internal  becomeajnvoived 
Organs,  relative  to  contemplated  legis- 
lation for  the  control  of  medical  devlcea 
by  the  ftx)d  and  Drug  Administration : 

COMWCTS  COHCniMIMO   *JI    Adtibokt   GaoTjy 
UxcnMG  ow  TH»  Pood  4Hd  Dbttq  Adminis- 

TKATIOIf  HXLD  tM  ClTSTAL  PLUU  BuXZJtlNO  S. 

Twaajjkxr  2,  1907 

As  Pr««ident  of  The  American  Society  for 
Artlflct*!  Int«mal  Org&xu  I  wm  lnvtt«<l  to 
fttteod  •  meeting  oi  profe*»lonal  experta  con- 
cerned vlth  metUc&I  tzistrument*Uon  uid 
medle&l  devices  on  Febniary  3.  IM7.  eeld 
meeting  vpoosored  by  tbe  Food  a  Drug 
Administration  at  which  Dr.  Ooddard  wu 
praeent.  A  number  of  obeervaUone  from 
Chla  meeting  are  worthy  of  recording. 

1.  TtM  T006.  ft  Drug  Administration  have 
» to  the  reallxaUon  thM  medical  derloe* 


are  somewhat  different  from  medical  drugs: 
and  they  (rwikly  state  they  are  not  compe- 
tent to  develop  ms-tcrtal  standards  for  old 
or  new  medical  devices  as  used  in  the  indus- 
trlsJ,  medical  and  sclentlAc  cocnm unities. 

3.  The  FDA  has  claaalfled  devlcea  under 
four  classes : 

Class  A— those  that  are  not  generally  rec- 
ogniKed  by  experts  ••  safe  and  ^ectlve  and 
not  used  to  a  material  extent  or  for  a  ma- 
terial period  of  time.  The  requirement  here 
propoeed  would  he  pre-cle*rance  with  the 
FDA  before  such  might  be  manufactured 
and  dUtrlbuted. 

Class  B — devices  generally  recognised  by 
experU  as  safe  and  effecUve  If  they  are  to 
satisfy  certain  material  and  performance 
standards;  the  requirement  here  would  he  to 
meet  certain  standards  which  the  FDA 
frunkly  admits  they  are  not  competent  to 
elaborate.  They  suggest  some  type  of  ad- 
visory group  be  formed  for  this  purpose.  At 
this  meeting  I  made  a  great  point  that  an 
advisory  committee  of  drlUan  scientists  and 
experts  should  he  formed,  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  In  getting  suitable  experts  to 
serve  and  that  It  definitely  should  not  be 
sponsored  by  the  FDA  because  it  was  my 
opinion  that  the  medical  profession  In  gen- 
eral does  not  have  enough  confidence  In  the 
FDA  to  endorse,  at  this  time,  any  outright 
policy  which  would  place  all  of  the  things 
that  a  doctor  u»e»  under  control  of  the  FDA : 
I  suggested  that  advisory  groups  should  spe- 
cifically not  he  sponsored  by  the  FDA. 

Class  C  contains  two  types  o*  devices: 
those  that  are  generally  recognized  by  ex- 
perts as  lafe  and  effective  and  accepted  In 
medical  practice  where  there  would  be  no  re- 
quirement proposed  with  respect  to  PT>A  and 
the  second  type  which  probably  should  o«mi- 
Btltute  a  fourth  claat. 

(Class  D)  which  Is  used  in  research  and 
development  In  early  nonremuneratlve 
stages.  I  made  a  statement  at  the  meeting 
that  legislation  should  speclflcaHy  exempt 
theee  from  FDA  control  from  the  viewpoint 
of  not  even  requlrl  ng  regis  tratlon :  such 
would  be  necessary  to  ensure  freedooi  of  re- 
search and  development  In  the  field  of  surgi- 
cal devices.  The  auggested  language  for  spe- 
cific exemption  should  be  something  like 
"Specific  exemptions  are  hereby  made  for  de- 
vices and  Instruments  made  by  and  for  phy- 
sicians, surgeons  and  life  scientists  for  in- 
vestigational and. or  practice  usee". 

There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  at  which 
point  in  the  development  should  such  things 
come  under  FDA  surveillance.  FDA  thought 
that  these  should  be  registered  at  the  time 
that  they  begin  to  be  experimented  with;  X 
and  other  members  of  the  medical  cooimu- 
nlty  who  are  specifically  Involved  with  the 
development  of  these  things,  feel  that  this 
would  be  restrictive  both  to  the  physicians 
and  the  Induitrlallsts  who  are  paying  out 
good  money  for  the  development  of  such 
Items.  The  medical  profession,  whose  opin- 
ion I  believe  I  represent  accurately,  would 
prefer  to  make  registration  or  prenjlearance 
mandatory  under  device  legislation  only  at 
the  time  where  the  profit  motive  by  industry 


It  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise  for  all 
of  the  physicians  who  were  present  at  thU 

meeting  to  note  that  the  FDA  has  changed 
Its  opinion  on  device  legislation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  complete  autocratic  control  to 
one  of  more  reasonable  protection  of  all  par- 
ties concerned,  not  only,  the  public,  but  also 
the  industrialists  Who  manufacture  these 
Items  and  the  doctors  who  are  attempting 
to  develop  these  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
of  time  and  facility.  The  Medical  Profes- 
sion believes  It  mandatory  that  device 
leglalaUon 

s.  specifically  exempt  all  devices  under 
medical  development,  and 

b.  spedflcally  provide  for  an  advisory 
giTMip  of  civltlan  experts  which  would 

I.  olaMlfy  all  devices,  and 

II.  set  etaiMUrds  for  the  FDA.  and 


111,  that  this  advisory  group  specifically 
nor  be  sponsored  by  the  FDA  but  by  anotb« 
agency,  governmental  or  otherwise,  such  at 
the  Bureau  of  StsJidards,  the  NaOooal  Inau- 
tutes  of  Health,  or  the  Katlomal  Bceeorch 
Council. 

c.  It  might  be  appropriate  for  device  legis- 
lation to  Include  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  NaUonal  Academy  of  Medlclns 
which  Is  sorely  needed  in  this  coimtry.  It  Is 
eomewhat  a  lr«veaty  that  the  United  States, 
represenung  the  beet  developed  medical  f»- 
cillty  the  world  hss  ever  seen,  does  not  havs 
a  National  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  Acad- 
emy could  set  standards — Slgmund  A,  We«. 
olowskl,  MJ3. 

CoNCSurmo  Drvici  Leoislatiom  UNO«a  Poos 

SlfD    DanO    AOMDtlSTaATlOH    COMTBOL 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  of  medical 
device  legislation  In  whlfch  the  Pood  a  Drug 
Administration  had  requested  'device"  legla- 
laUon be  exacUy  like  that  for  'drug',  simply 
by  changing  the  word  "drug"  to  "devices".  [ 
have  discussed  this  with  the  Past  President 
of  the  Society  for  Vascular  Surgery  end  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Council  of  The  Amen- 
can  Society  for  Artinclal  Internal  Organs, 
and  various  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

1.  We  ere  all  in  agreement  that  the  device 
legislation,  as  proposed  should  be  reviewed, 
end  for  this  purpose  if  oongreasitmal  com- 
mittees would  like  to  have  hearings.  1  can 
arrange  to  have  experts  in  the  field  of  sur- 
gical device*  tesUfy  upon  request: 

a.  We  are  In  agreement  that  the  legists* 
tlon.  as  propoeed.  would  impose  too  mucb 
control  by  FDA  upon  the  medical  profession, 
because  FDA  would  then  be  coDtrolIlng  aft  a 
rather  autonomous  govermnental  unit  every- 
thing a  doctor  uses  In  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. We  feel  that  this  U  not  the  democratic 
way  of  life  of  check  and  balances  which 
concept  we  all  subscribe  to  under  the  Con- 
stitution. We  feel  that  not  only  frauds  mutt 
be  controlled,  but  also  autocracy  must  be 
con  tolled. 

3.  We  feel  that  the  medical,  profession 
demonstrates  the  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
competence  of  PDA  to  police  properly  and  to 
make  decuions  properly  upon  all  devlcea 
with  special  reference  to  those  which  are 
undergoing  research  development,  because  of 
the  intense  special  ligation  and  multiple  dls- 
clpUnas  Involved  in  the  assessment  and 
development  of  surgical  devices:  for  example, 
artificial  organs. 

4  We  respectfuUy  suggest  that  device 
legiaUUon  framed  after  the  pattern  of  that 
for  drugs  might  have  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  intragovemmental  relations;  that  la. 
with  other  government  agencies  which  are 
also  Involved  in  the  setung  of  standards  and 
evaluation  of  surgical  devices  (the  NaUonal 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which  for  many  yean 
has  set  standards  for  many  industrial  and 
medical  producu;  the  National  Institute  of 
Headth.  Which  has  generated  large  research 
and  contract  programs  for  the  development 
of  artificial  organs,  and  the  National  Re- 
search Council  and  Its  many  ad  hoc  com- 
mltteee  which  deal  speciflcany  with  euch 
-things  as  mechanical  aid  to  the  falling 
heart).  In  this  same  vein,  the  question  once 
again  oomes  up  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  start  a  National  Academy  of 
Medicine,  which  has  been  a  chronically  re- 
curring question.  It  is  the  opinion  of  cer- 
tain leaders  in  medicine  that  we  should  have 
a  National  Academy  of  Medicine  that  oouid 
be  responsible  for  setting  atandards  and 
apedficaUons   for   devices. 

b.  The  conclusion  from  my  survey  fotlo^-s 
this  type  of  logic: 

(a)  The  public  has  right  to  he  protected 
from  fraudulent  medical  devices; 

(b)  In  no  way  should  research  and  de- 
Telopmsat  of  surgical  devlcea  be  hampered: 

(c)  It  la  accepted  that  the  poUclng 
funotloQ  for  medical  devices  should  reslds 
with  the  PDA. 


(d)  It  follows  that  aome  type  of  advisory 
group  of  civilian  experts  should  be  legislated 
for  but  In  order  to  prevent  FDA  from  a 
simple  overruling  of  the  advices  from  the 
advisory  committee,  the  advisory  group 
ihould  specifically  not  be  sponsored  by  the 
FDA  but  by  another  agency,  governmental 
or  otherwise,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards the  National  InsUtute  of  Health  or  the 
Nattonal  Research  CouncU  on  the  theaU  that 
the  FDA  may  be  able  to  be  autocraUc  In 
overruling  and  advisory  group  which  was 
FDA  sponsored  but  would  not  be  able  to  be 
autocratic  In  overruling  an  advisory  group 
sponsored  by  a  paraUel  governmenUl  agency. 
—Slgmund  A.  Werolowskl.  MD. 


Release  Ififfliwar  FaBis  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  nuao 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  il,  1967 
Mr.  HANSEN  ol  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  not«d  with  great  Interest  the  action  oJ 
the  Johnson  admlnlstraUon  In  releasing 
1175  million  of  the  Federal  highway  con- 
slrucUon  funds  It  had  f roeen  last  Novem- 
ber I  also  noted  with  great  Interest  the 
fact  that  the  released  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  preliminary  engineering  and 
rights-of-way  acquisition. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with  dismay 
that  I  learned  that  the  deferred  highway 
trust  funds  had  been  diverted,  through 
highly  dubious  administrative  machina- 
tions to  general  fund  purposes.  The 
legality  of  the  devious  methods  used  by 
the  administration  have  been  challenged, 
and  defended.  I  will  not  address  myself 
to  this  aspect  of  the  situation.  At  worst, 
the  action  of  the  administration  Is  illegal. 
At  beet.  It  la  unethical  and  a  cruel  hoax 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 

However,  I  do  protest  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  latest  action  In  releasing  a  mere 
»n5  million  out  of  the  »1.1  billion  In 
highway  trust  funds  deferred  last  fall  by 
White  House  order.  In  this  connection. 
I  note  that  President  Johnson  has  Indi- 
cated he  expects  to  release.  "In  the  light 
of  economic  conditions,"  about  »400  mil- 
lion In  highway  funds  by  July.  But  why 
wait?  The  aereral  States  can  use  the 
money  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  Include 
extraneous    material.    I    am    enclosing 
House  Joint  Memorial  No.  2  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  39th  session, 
which  calls  for  the  release  of  these  funds 
so  thot  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
can  continue  In  an  orderly  fashion. 
The  Joint  memorial  follows: 
H.J.U.  No.  a 
A   Joint  memortai    to  the  Honor»ble  Pretl- 
dent  or  the  Unlt«<l  8tat«a.  and  cb«  SenaU 
And  the  HouM  of  B«pree«nuUvea  of  th« 
United  SUtea  In  CongrcM  usembled 
We.    your    MemormUste.    the    Senate    azid 
Bouse   of   aepreeent&Uvee   or   tbe  Stat«  of 
Idaho,    r«epecUuLlT    request    tbe-t: 

Wheraaa,  the  Pederal  Aid  Hlchway  Act  a€ 
loss  snd  other  federal  statutee.  Greeted  and 
eetebUahed  a  pnjgram  for  the  oonetructlon 
ot  a  syttem  o<  InterataU  and  defense  high- 


way!, end  Jederal-ald  primary  and  aeeondary 
highways  with  urban  eztenalone  In  the  state 
of  Idaho  and  the  eeveral  etaftes  ot  the  na- 
tion; and 

Whenos.  the  federal  etatutee  have  defined 
the  eources  of  revenue  and  have  dedicated 
the  funds  excluMvely  for  the  umely  and  or- 
derly development  of  the  highway  syetem; 
and 

Whereas,  for  the  past  decade  the  federal 
government  has  urged  the  state  of  Idaho 
and  this  states  highway  injlustry  to  step 
up  construction,  and  Idaho  has  been  most 
cooperaUve  In  this  regard  as  u  evidenced 
i>at  only  by  the  accelerated  highway  pro- 
gram but  also  by  the  training  and  eetab- 
Uahment  ot  a  sUUed  work  force,  and  by 
the  large,  long-term  caplUl  Inveetmentt  un- 
dertaken by  contractors,  subcontractocs  and 
material  suppliers  to  meet  this  commitment; 
and 

Whereas,  the  construction  team  of  work- 
ing men  and  equipment,  ot  professional  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  once  developed  and 
operaUng  elBclenOy.  cannot  be  sustained  If 
the  financing  becomes  spasmodic  and  unrc- 
Usble;  and 

Whereas.  It  has  been  deflrUtely  demon- 
strated In  Idaho  that  better  highways  save 
the  tune,  lives  and  money  ot  our  citizens, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  a  reduction  In 
highway  Improvements  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  well-being  of  our  dtlsens  and  cause 
further  suffering  and  tragic  loss  ot  Uvea; 
and 

Whereas,  the  orderly  development  ot  theee 
modem  highway  systems  U  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  naUonal  defense  by  providing  the 
means  of  moving  eipediUoualy  the  critical 
weapons,  materials  and  penonnel,  and  ot 
coping  with  the  aftermath  of  natural  dis- 
asters or  nuclear  sttack;  and 

Whereas,  the  rapid  and  convenient  trans- 
portation of  field  crops,  dairy  and  food  prod- 
ucts, livestock,  lumber  and  minerals  from 
the  farms,  ranches,  mines  and  nulls  to  dis- 
tant consumer  markets  Is  eesentlal  to  pre- 
serve theee  basic  IDduatriee  U>  the  sUte  of 
Idaho,  and  to  expedite  the  flow  of  commerce 
between  the  states:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Reaolvri,  by  tht  Thirtti-nlnCH  ScstUm  o/ 
fhe  LegLilature  of  ^^«  Slste  o/  filafto.  noio  In 
latim,  tht  Senate  end  Houae  of  Represenlt- 
Uvea  concurring.  That  we  respectfully  peU- 
tlon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though Justifiably  concerned  with  the  in- 
flationary trends  developing  throughout  the 
nation,  to  reconalder  his  decision  to  cut  back 
on  this  most  vital  and  necessary  federal-aid 
highway  program  which,  if  not  continued  In 
an  orderly  fashion,  will  have  lasting  adverse 
effects  upon  the  national  defense  and  the 
economic  stability  ot  ths  stats  ot  Idaho  and 
the  several  states :  l>e  It  further 

Rejoiced,  that  ths  Chief  Clerk  ot  the 
House  ot  Representatives  of  ths  State  ot 
Idaho,  be.  and  he  U  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  forward  certified  copies  ot  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  ot  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Idabo  congres- 
sional delegation  snd  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  ths 
United  States. 

This  Joint  memortai  passed  the  House  on 
the  aeth  day  of  January.  1M7. 

PKTS   T.    CKMABaOBA. 

Speaker  ot  tht  Home  o/  JlepresenJaf  (i«. 
This  Joint  memortai  passed  the  Senau  on 
the  a7th  day  of  January.  1B67. 

Jack  M.  MuapHT. 
President  o/  the  Senate. 
t  hereby  certify  that   the  within   House 
Jo«nt  Memorial  No.  3  originated  In  the  House 
of  Bapreaentatlvss  during  the  S9th  seesloa 
ot  the  Leglslatur*  ot  the  State  of  Idaho. 
DavDKit  M.  Hn.^ 
CM*/  Cler*  0/  the  Home  o/  Jlepre- 
sentaflres. 


Maa  Coold  B«  Barainf  Himself  (M 
•f  Existcac* 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cAUroasna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBK8KNTATTVE8 

Thurtiay.  March  ».  19S7 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  current  discussion  of  finding 
alternate  power  sources  for  automobiles 
and  other  forms  of  transportation  holds 
one  of  the  keys  related  to  solution  of  the 
air  pollution  problem. 

A  recent  article  appearing  In  the  U>s 
Angeles  Times.  March  1.  1967,  written 
by  Times  Science  Writer  George  Oetze, 
graphically  describes  a  bleak  future  for 
the  world  If  drastic  steps  ore  not  taken. 
I  commend  this  article,  describing  the 
views  of  Air  Pollution  Specialist  E.  A. 
Schuck,  University  ol  California  at  Riv- 
erside, to  my  colleagues  for  special 
perusal. 

The  article  follows: 
PosaiL  Puna  Roikihc  Aia;  Mah  Copi,d  B« 
BoaNiHC  Hnssair  Ocrr  or  Euvranca 
(By  Oeorge  Oetas) 
The  earth  of  the  future  may  be  a  half- 
drowned  one  with  its  remaining  land  masses 
filled  with  lush,  burgeoning  green  plants  but 
with  only  a  few  forms  of  animal  Ufe. 

That  is  what  the  future  n»y  well  b«  like 
unless  man  stops  burning  the  fos^  fuels, 
coal.  oU,  gas  and  gasoUne,  according  to  a 
University  of  OaUfomla  air  poUuUoo  special- 
ist- 

K  A.  Schuck,  of  the  Air  PoUuUon  Research 
Center  at  UC  Riverside,  aald  that  Instead 
of  creating  a  future  of  scientifically  advanced 
human  rtviliaatlons.  man  may  render  hlm- 
seU  eiUnct.  not  by  waging  nuclear  war  as 
most  people  tear,  but  by  neglecting  nuclear 
power. 

If  man  wants  to  go  on  Uvlng  on  the  earth 
he  U  going  to  have  to  stop  bunUng  the  toe- 
Bll  fuels,  and  do  so  almost  completely 
and  almost  at  once.  Schuck  says. 

He  said  nuclear  reactors  must  be  substl- 
tuled  for  the  coal.  oU  and  gas  fumsoss  that 
keep  factories  and  power  planu  operating 
today. 

Most  Importantly,  the  Internal  comboistlon 
engine,  the  basis  of  the  automotive  dvUlia- 
tlon  of  preeent-day  North  American  and  Eu- 
rope, must  be  atwllshed,  Schuck  says. 

Trying  to  control  emissions,  either  by  add- 
ing devlcea  to  the  engines  or  by  Improving 
their  burning  effldency.  will  never  be  the 
final  answer. 

If  the  burning  of  coal,  oil,  gas  and  gaso- 
line Is  not  stopped  within  the  next  26  years 
or  so,  Schuck  says,  the  carbon  dioxide  In  the 
earth's  atmosphere  wUl  have  mcreased  to 
such  a  degree  that  It  will  make  the  local  smog 
problems  of  the  IBSOa  seem  puny  and  aca- 
demic. 

■When  it  oomes  to  the  air  we  hava  to 
breathe,  we  who  live  on  the  earth  are  not 
much  better  off  than  aatronauu  In  a  spaoa 
vehicle,"  be  said. 

"There  Is  only  so  much  oxygen  aboard  the 
space  ship.  The  earth  U  a  kind  ct  spaos 
ship,  and  the  air  w«  have  aboard  U  not  in- 
exhaustible." 

schuck  said  he  U  not  trying  to  scare  any- 
body. 

~But  the  biggest  Job  to  do  right  now  la  to 
make  people  faos  up  to  how  sertoua  tb*  prob- 
lem really  Is.    How  many,  for  laatance^  know 
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tbmt  the  lnteni»l  combu»uon  snclne  ot  our 
can  IB  unpo«lb;a  to  Uve  wltb?" 

Moat  p«ple  aont  n»U»  th«t  c»rbon 
dioxide  U  tBe  re»I  threit  Tber  thln»  If 
emteBlonfl  of  certoon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
nrboiu  ere  controlled  tJie  peotdem  wUl  be 
lolved.    But  It  le  aot  tb*t  almple. 

Scbuck  explained  that  wlttiln  »  tew 
hundred  yeare  man  will  have  put  bac«  Into 
the  atmoaphere  the  polaonoua  gaa  It  took  na- 
ture bUllone  of  year*  to  remove. 

That  gaa  !■  carbon  dioxide. 

"Mllllona  of  years  ago.  before  anlmala  even 
appeared  on  earth,  Che  atmoaphere  wae  much 
richer  In  carbon  dioxide."  he  aald. 

"We  know  thl«  becauae  the  planta  pew 
much  more  luahly  then  than  now.  aa  in- 
dicated by  the  enormous  coal  and  0*1  depoaitt 
found  in  the  earth,  and  they  ne«l  carbon 
dioxide  and  thrive  on  It." 


ATMoanr^uo  bauimcx  toui 
Schucfc  aald  the  planu  and  oceani  gradual- 
ly bfought  about  an  atmoapherlc  balance  of 
carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  ajid  oxygen  In  which 
animals  as  well  plants  could  flourish,  and 
life  on  earth  continued  to  evolve. 

Then  man  b*);an  to  burn  fuel. 

For  hundr«ds  of  thousands  of  decades  his 
bumln(  did  UtUe  to  change  the  atmoapherlc 
balance  nature  had  achieved,  but  about  150 
years  a«o,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Indus- 
trUl  Revolution,  man  began  burning  foeall 
fuels  In  buge  quantities. 

"Now  he  baa  become  ao  efficient  at  burn- 
ing that  one  of  his  automobiles,  during  a 
trip  from  Santa  Monica  to  Pasadena,  usee  up 
mm  brmtheable  air  than  all  the  seven  mll- 
Uoo  people  In  Loa  Angelas  County  use  In  the 
same  46  minutes,"  Schuc*  eald. 

Man  is  thus  well  on  the  way  to  making 
the  world  uninhabitable. 

"We  know  we  are  exceeding  the  ablUty  of 
the  plants  and  oceans  to  absorb  carbon  di- 
oxide and  break  it  down."  achuck  said. 

■We  therefore  also  know  that  the  carbon 
dloUda  Is  building  up  In  the  atmoaphere. 
Than  lent  any  really  accurate  way  of  meas- 
uring bow  fast  this  IS  going  on.  but  It  U  pre- 
dicted that  the  carbon  dioxide  In  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  year  3000  will  be  38%  greater 
than  now."  . 

A  Stanford  University  sclenUst  on<«  said 
tha  lueUest  thing  that  could  happen  to 
mankind  would  be  to  run  out  of  coal.  oU  and 

""Aooordlng  to  Schuck.  we  arent  going  to  be 
that  lucky. 

KK017CB  KNOWN   DCPOSITa 

•"There  are  already  enough  known  depoalu 
Of  these  foasll  fuels  to  Increase  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  by  300% ."  he  said. 
What  the  effects  of  such  an  Increase  would 
ba  are  not  known  exactly,  according  to 
Sobuclc. 

"tt  might  not  kill  aU  the  animal  life  on 
eartb,  but  It  would  certalrUy  change  the 
earth's  climates  so  drastically  that  the  world 
would  be  unrecognizable  to  us  who  are  Uv- 
Ing  today."  be  aald. 

«ven  the  25%  Increase  In  carbon  dioxide 
that  win  come  3000— If  we  go  on  In  the 
foolish,  burning  way  we  ar»— wUl  start 
the  polar  Icecaps  melUng.  Schuck  said. 
The  melting  probably  has  already  begun. 
This  U  because  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere  sbsorba  more  sunlight  and  heat, 
nlalng  the  temperature  of  the  air  In  which 
the  earth  U  enveloped. 

•If  the  burning  Isnt  stopped  the  caps  will 
melt  completely  and  raise  the  sea  level  400 
feet."  Schuck  aald. 

-This  won't  take  place  catastrophically 
overnight,  of  course,  but  will  happen  Inex- 
oisbly  and  Juat  as  catastrophically  over  a 
period  of  a  few  centurlea." 

TO  be  able  to  predict  exacUy  what  wUl 
happen  science  needs  an  aocunM  mathe- 
maUcal  model  of  the  earth.  Its  cUmataa  and 
pbyalcal  features.  Such  research  has  been 
started  at  National  Center  ol  Atmosphsrle 
Beseareh.  Boulder.  Colo. 


HOW  TO  COUWT^LkCT  T«XN» 

Dslng  such  a  model,  a  co«nput«r  could 
ngure  out  Jmt  what  altemaUons  In  ths  at- 
mospheric balance,  and  the  reaulOng  changes 
in  temperature,  wind  circulation,  and  grad- 
ual drowning  of  land  masses,  will  mean  to 
the  survivors  of  human  shorl-slghtedneas 
and  ingenuity. 

The  big  question  is  how  to  countersct  this 
trend  that  hss  alresdy  begun. 

"One  suggestion  haa  been  to  apread  re- 
flective plastic  particles  on  the  oceans,  ao 
that  not  ao  much  aunilght  and  beat  would 
be  absorbed."  Schuck  aald. 

"A  more  eUlclent  way  to  aolve  the  world- 
wide carbon  dioxide  problem,  as  well  sa  local 
smog  problems  such  aa  Southern  CaUforina's. 
is  to  stop  burning  fossil  fuels."  he  said. 

Improving  burning  devices,  whether  fur- 
naces or  automobile  englnee.  won't  do  any 
good  as  far  as  the  carbon  dioxide  Is  con- 
cerned, according  to  Schuck. 

rxAS  or  Ni7Ci.Ksa  K>wn 
"If  the  combuslon  process  were  perfected 
it  would  only  produce  more  carbon  dioxide 
than  it  does  now.  since  the  inevilable  prod- 
uctt  of  complete  and  efllloent  combustion  of 
fossil  fuels  are  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  ox- 
ides and  water."  he  said. 

"Improving  the  burning  wUl  get  rid  of  such 
pollutants  as  hydrocarbons  and  sulfur  di- 
oxide, but  where  there  U  burning  there  will 
always  be  carbon  dioxide,  as  well  as  nitrogen 
oxides." 

There  Is  s  way  out. 

•The  svallahle  altsrnate  power  source  la 
nuclear  energy,  but  people  are  afraid  of  It." 
Schuck  said. 

"This  U  Ironical,  because  it  will  be  their 
savior.  What  they  resJly  have  to  fear  U  that 
their  immediate  descendanU  won't  have 
enough  air  to  breathe. 

•'Anything  that  discourages  the  trend  to- 
ward nuclear  power  makes  a  future  shortsge 
of  breathable  air  all  tUe  more  Ukely." 

Schuck  said  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  power 
plants  apllling  aome  of  Ita  radioactive  fuel 
is  practically  nil. 

But  the  threat  of  burning  foesll  fuels  la 
real  snd  immediate. 

■"The  danger  from  carbon  dioxide  Is  not  a 
matter  of  a  mathematical  chance. "  Schuck 
said.    "It's  s  dead  certainty." 


Futare  Aitkk  Ubulrsle*  the  Need  (or 
Nitioul  Sytteai  (f  Setnic  Trailt 


ExnaJSiON  OP  remarks 
HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiacoNKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WainesOav.  March  J.  1967 


Mr.  REDSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pranklln 
Walllck.  Washington  legislative  r^re- 
sentatlve  for  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  has  written  an  excellent  article 
titled  "Summer  Hiking  In  the  Whites" 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday.  Septem- 
ber 10.  1966,  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  way  to  encourage  support  of 
HJl.  1145  than  to  recommend  that  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  read  Mr.  Wallicks  ar- 
ticle. The  article  points  up  the  desir- 
ability of  H.R.  1145  which  establishes  a 
nationwide  system  of  trails  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  lx>th  In  the  highly  scenic 
and  unspoiled  areas  and  In  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  Nation. 
The  article  follows: 


BUMMMB  RnUlfO   O*   THK   WHTTXS 

(By  PrankUn  Walllck) 
PkAKCxiiru  Notch.  NB.— "Toud  better  get 
moving  It  you  want  aome  good  food."  my 
elgbt-year-old  Dougie  told  hU  •Ix-year-oid 
brother  ■.bout  1.500  yaxd*  from  Oreenltaf 
But  early  In  Au^uct.  We  were  talking  from 
Pr&nconiA  Notch  to  one  of  Amerlca'i  unique 
outdoor  recr«atlon  resource* — the  seven  huu 
maintained  all  •ummer  long  in  the  White 
Mounuins  of  New  Hampshire  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club  of  Boston.  Food  la 
packed  In  and  prepared  by  husky  coll«£e 
boys. 

Ic  was  OVT  second  summer  of  mountain 
climbing,  and  we  were  all  muttering  to  our- 
Helves  wondering  why  we  drove  aU  thla  dis- 
tance from  our  home  In  Washington.  DC. 
to  put  oureelTce  to  thU  ordeal.  The  trail 
was  rocky  and  rugged,  and  while  we  all 
were  veterans  of  biking  In  Waahin^toD's  Rock 
creek  Park — ttole  path  waa  no  picnic  for  no- 
vices like  ua. 

"Us"  Included  my  wife  Ruth,  flve-year-oid 
Katie,  the  two  boyi.  and  myaelf.  We  had 
called  Plnkham  Notch,  the  hut  headquarter*, 
to  tell  them  we  were  on  the  way.  Oiu  goal 
thla  year  waa  to  hike  along  Franconta  Ridge. 
above  the  tlmberllne.  for  a  spectacular  Tie* 
of  New  England,  and  eapeclally  the  Whit* 
Mountain  National  Forest. 

We  made  It  to  the  hut  In  about  three 
hours.  As  we  loafed  around  Inalde  the  but 
with  other  hikers  we  felt  quite  smug  looking 
down  at  the  tourlita  miles  below  driving 
around  like  anu  while  we  Joined  the  select 
few  who  annually  pack  Into  the  wUdernew  o( 
these  majestic  mounUlns. 

The  hut-system  makea  wUdemeas  hiking 
a  sport  for  the  enjoyment  of  thoee  who 
savor  iltUe  luxurlee.  To  aome  women,  it  ik 
no  vacation  bending  over  a  hot  stove — even 
U  It  Is  In  front  of  a  tent.  So  the  hut-aystem 
we  flrst  read  about  In  the-  National  Geo- 
graphic seemed  the  answer  for  our  yearn  to 
hike,  live  outdoors,  and  stUl  "get  away  from 
It  all." 

Weather  along  the  rldgea  of  the  White 
Mountains  where  the  huts  are  lecated  can 
be  extremely  hazardous,  and  aa  we  set  out 
on  that  August  afternoon  I  had  begun  to 
worry  about  the  menacing  clouds  overhead. 
TBe  manager  of  our  motel  said  the  weather- 
man was  telUng  people  not  to  climb  Mount 
Washington  that  day.  We  had  no  inten- 
tions of  trying  the  biggest  in  the  chain,  over 
6  000  feet  high.  But  there  was  enough  un- 
certainty to  the  weather  to  make  ua  wary. 
and  the  drlsxle  we  ran  Into  halfway  up  did 
make  me  apprehensive. 

That  evening  we  stood  overlooking  Echo 
Lake  watching  a  sunset  that  waa  extrava- 
gantly beauUful.  An  experienced  hiker 
from  Boston  assured  us  the  weather  the  next 
day  would  be  superb  for  hiking  along  the 
ridge.  Mount  Lafayette  stood  a  thousand 
feet  above  ua.  It  waa  our  goal  for  the 
morrow. 

Ftood  at  Oreenleaf  Hut  was  up  to  par 
Hut  boy  John  Oroaa  was  in  co<nmand  at 
Oreenleaf.  He  baked  bread  Uke  my  grand- 
mother'e  finest  It  waa  thU  splendid  fare 
my  aon  used  to  prod  hU  brother  up  the 
mountain. 

But  I  aaked  myaelf— should  we  venture 
along  the  ridge?  In  rainy  weather  it  was 
Ueacherous.  It  would  mean  six  miles  of 
hiking.  The  weather  waa  InvlUng.  so  we  set 
off  for  Mount  Lafayette,  with  our  trail 
lunches  prepared  by  the  hut  crew. 

In  about  «  mlnutee  we  reached  the  top 
This  was  easy,  and  what  a  sight!  I  have 
flown  a  lot— but  there  la  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  dizzying  heights  of  a  mountain  top 
There's  a  peacefulnea*  on  a  mountain  sum- 
mit DO  airplane  window  can  poaslbly  match 
Tou  are  ao  high:  Ifa  ao  quiet;  the  wind  whips 
at  your  clothea;  you  are  all  alone:  and  you 
did  It  all  by  yourself  and  your  two  feet. 

The  ridge  waa  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
the  weather  couldn't  have  been  bettor,    Wor- 


^«i  about  the  chlU  Wind.  I  had  cut  a  blanket     drive  it  backward,  keep  it.  Uke  ^^  u**y'  J 


•ere  not  equipped  with  quite  enough  sweat- 
srs  to  satJafy  me.  We  were  aU  exhilarated  aa 
vc  scampered  along  the  celebrated  Fran- 
oonia  Bldg^  watching  the  ahadows  of  the 
clouds  on  the  mUes  of  timbered  wUdemess 
beneath  us  to  our  left. 

Traffic  along  the  ridge  was  brisk.  We  were 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail  now  and  the 
veather  waa  perfect  for  hiking.     We  must 


cl»U  right  of  public  reverence  to  a  time  when 
what  most  needs  to  be  said  by  all  of  us  to  aU 
of  ua.  and  to  thoee  millions  more  we  must 
activate  before  Congreaa  re-oonvenes  In  Jan- 
uary lathis: 

KXXr  TOtTK  KTK  ON  TUX  BALL 

Don't  be  distracted.  The  only  thing  that 
counts,  for  all  the  side  Issues  and  the  di- 
versionary tactics,  la  whether   and  how  we 


have  r\in  into  at  leaat  20  people  In  the  two     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  i^j  to  a  winning  touchdown 


houra  It  took  us  to  go  from  Mount  Lafayette 
to  Mount  Lincoln  to  UtUe  Haystack. 

Then  we  started  down,  and  this  la  where 
««  ran  into  a  aurprlse.  I  had  carefuUy 
checked  the  trail  description  for  Falling 
Waters  Trail,  and  It  sounded  Uke  something 
we  eould  handle  with  ccanparatlve  ease 


on  the  Hill.  The  only  thing  that  counts 
on  our  field  la  that,  now  as  before,  the  Su- 
preme Ootirt  haa  laid  down  two  decisions 
which  are  fundamentally  wrong  and  that. 
unless  and  until  thoee  decisions  are  radi- 
cally repealed  through  a  constitutional 
amendment,  none  of  our  local  victories,  none 


But  going  down  a  mountain  can  be  tougher     ^^  ^^  j^^j'  uefeata  really  matters. 


than    going    up.     CerUln    muscles    in    your 
legs  never  get  used  until  you  walk  down. 

Some  boys'-camp  hikers  told  ua  Falling 
Waters  TraU  was  "aort  of  rugged  near  the 
top"  but  It  waa  "reaUy  beautiful"  down 
below.  On  the  strength  of  thla  sales  talk,  we 
decided  to  try  it — but  to  us  tenderfoot  city 
dwellers,  it  waa  tough  before  we  got  to  the 
bottom,  but  worth  every  step  of  the  way.  We 
Inched  our  way  across  a  slab  of  rock  at  least 
SOO  feet  across,  and  passed  many  mountain 
vaterfalla.  soaking  our  feet,  refilling  our 
canteena.  and  wondering  Just  how  far  tt 
would  be  to  the  bottom.  We  made  it  by  6:80 
pA.  We  had  started  out  that  morning  at 
9aJn. 

8o  we  completed  a  second  summer  moun- 
tain climbing.  Tbeae  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains In  the  eastern  United  States.  Not 
nearly  as  hlg^  as  mountains  in  the  West — 
but  Just  as  rugged,  and  the  huu  make  them 
friendlier  than  any  mountains  you  will  find 
In  the  world. 


and  even  reverent  position.  Here  eapeclally 
keep  your  eye  on  the  balL    I  do  not  question 

the  Integrity  of  any  Justice,  nor  the  honesty 
and  conaclentlousness  of  the  C-ourt  itself. 
But  our  concern  must  go  to  what  was  indeed 
done  In  the  two  decisions,  however  intanded, 
rather  thftp  to  Incidental  commentary  which 
may  appear  to  aay  otherwise.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln aald  once  of  the  Dred  Scott  dedalona — 
So  long  as  It  occupies  the  ground  there  li  not 
room  for  even  the  shadow  of  a  starved  pigeon 
to  occupy  the  same  ground.  The  whole  point 
la  notwlthatanding  what  lawyers  call  dicta— 
that  Is  remarks  made  by  courts  en  route  to 
a  decision — the  central  and  compelling  real- 
ity here  la  a  fatal  equation.  In  Its  first  decl- 
aion.  the  Court  clearly  equated  "estabUah- 
ment"  with  religion,  however  non-institu- 
Uonal.  however  non -sec  tartan,  however  non- 
compulsory  that  religion  might  be.  In  Its 
second    decision,    the    Court    repeated    this 


Suppose  first  we  reflect  tonight  on  some  of     equation,  said  that  oppoalUon  to  It  vraa  an 


The  Civil  Right  of  Pnbtic  ReTereoce 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Februarv  27,  19S7 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Reverend  Robert  G.  Howes,  MA. 
STL.  MCP.  associate  professor  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  and 
Wa^ilngton,  D.C..  representative  for 
Citizens  for  Public  Prayer  and  a  member, 
board  of  governors  of  the  Constitutional 
Prayer  Foundation,  addressed  a  conven- 
tion in  New  York  City,  October  14.  1966, 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  prayer 
amendment.  His  address  which  I  have 
Just  now  read  I  believe  Is  worth  calling 


the  diversionary  tactlca  which  now  tend  to 
confuse  thla  great  issue — for  participant  and 
spectator   alike. 

There  is.  in  the  beginning,  the  tactic  of 
tilenct  pluj.  For  many  reasona.  not  the 
least  of  which  la  the  fact  that  we  are  a  huge 
army  with  very  few  generals,  we  have  had 
generally  bad  pubUclty.  Our  case  has  been 
short-changed.  Ignored,  minimised  in  many 
of  the  news  media.  We  simply  do  not  have 
the  propaganda  resource  of  the  generaU 
without  armies  who  fight  us.  We  do  not 
have  their  well -developed  and  long-time 
contacu  with  the  news  media,  their  memo 
machines,  their  aecretarlca,  their  PR  staffs. 
I  say  alienee  plus,  because  oftan  the  same 
news  media  which  have  down-played  our 
poeltion  or  burled  It  in  insignificant  and 
truncated  paragraphs  turn  around  when  we 
have  lost  a  temporary  battle  and  say— "see. 
no  one  la  really  concerned  for  school  prayer. 
The  iasue  Is  dead."  To  fight  this  tactic 
of  silence  plus,  we  have  got  to  make  a  con- 
atant  noise.  Wherever  we  can.  aa  often  as 
we  can.  we  have  got  to  dramatise  our  oon> 
TlctlcA  so  that  It  cannot  be  ignored.  One 
letter,  one  phone  call,  one  meeting  Is  simply 
not  enough.  The  only  way  to  defeat  silence 
la  by  reaponalble  and  continuous  noise.  Here, 
as  much  as  anywhere,  Is  something  we  must 
do  better  If  we  hope  to  carry  the  Congress. 
Here,  since  we  do  not  have  many  generals 
and  many  staffs.  Is  where  we  must  appeal 
again  and  again  to  the  ingenuity,  finy/e  anA 
organized,  of  those  who  believe  in  the  clvU 
right  oJ  public  reverence  acroes  America. 

Second,  there  Is  the  tactic  of  Mubwtitution. 
This  tactic  is  now  widespread,  well-financed 
and  apparently  the  single  major  opposition 
line.  We  are  told  that  all  kinds  of  rellgion- 
In-Bchools  U  still  poaalblc  and  that,  this 
being  the  case,  our  peoples'  amendment  for 
public  prayer.  Is  at  beet  un-necessary.  re- 
dundant. In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Amendment  Subcommittee 
on  S  August  last.  I  responded  to  ^he  tactic 
of  substitution  with  these  words: 

"Let  It  be  clear  that,  should  the  Incredible 
happen  and  the  will  of  the  nation  fall  to 
survive  here  on  the  HIU  in  the  matter  of  a 
prayer  amendment,  we  shall  require  to  gather 


to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this     ^.„^„ , 

body  B^d  tt  gives  me  much  pleasure  to     the  crusu  which  may  4or  a  time  remain  he- 
do  80.    His  address  foUows: 


Thi  Civn.  RIGHT  or  Pmuo  Bkvbkmcs 
(An  address  to  keynote  the  convention  of 
Citizens  for  PubUc  Prayer.  New  York  area 
by  Rev.  Robert  G.  Howes,  MA.  STL,  MOP) 
Prom  the  stands,  a  football  game  La  a  con- 
fusing thing.    So  much  Is  going  on.     Cheer 
leaders  tumbling,  coaches  and  officials  ges- 
turing, twenty  two  men  moving  In  a  myriad 
of  directional     A  visitor  from  Mars  would 
certainly    wonder    how    anything    coherent 
really  happens  out  there  on  the  field.     Hie 
secret  is,  of  course,   that  each  team  Iceeps 
Its  eyes  on  the  ball.    Ererything  else  is  sec- 
ondary.   AU  the  complicated  motions  actu- 
ally oonverge  on  one  pigskin— move  It  ahead. 


hind  for  reverent  parenu  to  feed  their  public 
school  children  on.  Our  attitude  to  the 
supposed  substitutions,  then,  is  this.  First, 
none  is  really  adequate.  Second,  none,  even 
the  most  perfect,  will  to  any  way  eradicate 
the  tragic  precodenta  of  the  two  'prayer'  deci- 
sions. Third,  even  though  some  emasculated 
type  of  reverence  may  for  a  time  survive,  we 
are  convinced  that  each  meaningful  expres- 
alon  of  religion  In  pubUc  schools  stands  now 
under  a  shadow  and  must.  If  the  Court  Is  true 
to  itself,  be  seriatim  banned." 

Third,  there  Is  the  (orflc  of  telective  cita- 
tion from  the  (ico  prayer  decisions.  Remarks 
made  by  majority  Justices  en  route  to  thdr 
oixicluBlonj  arc  excerpted  and  then  combloed 
toto  what  seems  to  be  a  wonderfuUy  correct 


exerclee  In  Intallectual  gymnastics  only  and 
widened  it — aa  we  knew  it  must — to  cover 
prayers  which  could  by  oo  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  said  to  be  government -com- 
posed. This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  This 
la  the  ball.  Even  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  to  his 
concurrtog  opinion  in  the  second  prayer  case 
concedes  that  the  hUtorlcnl  argument  behind 
such  a  fatal  equation  Is  at  beet  tenuous.  For 
our  part,  we  believe  that  the  whole  weight  of 
history  and  tradition  denies  thla  argument 
and  that  the  Court  has  turned  IM  back  on  the 
customs  and  desires  of  our  people. 

Tbere  Is  an  old  eaying — what  you  do 
tbundera  so  loud  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say. 
The  two  F>rayer  decisions,  and  the  reaction 
to  them  of  countless  school  boards  confirms 
this,  run  a  basic  questlMi  toto  the  whole 
practice  of  public  reverence.  If  these  deci- 
sions stand,  no  practice  of  pubUc  reverence  Is 
safe.  Tills  is  the  nucleus  of  our  poslUon.  It 
Is,  of  course,  qulta  possible  that  this  court 
and  succesaor  courta  may  never  again  apply 
the  fatal  equation  or  may.  even,  retreat  from 
It.  So  long  aa  it  remalna  on  the  hooka,  how- 
ever, the  danger  remalna.  the  potantial  for 
application  remains.  We  must  not  be  dls- 
etuuded  by  pleasant  phrases,  or  anthologies  of 
sweetness.  Our  fight  Is  much  more  than  for 
school  prayer.  Our  fight  is  clearly  for  the 
right  of  the  great  majority  of  our  cltlsens, 
saving  the  diaBenter*i  privilege  of  silence 
and/or  abstantlon.  to  provide  their  children 
and  themselves  In  public  convocation  with  a 
region  which  Is  non-ins tltutlonaJ  and  non- 
compulsory  and  aa  nearly  as  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible non -sectarian.  ThU  indeed  Is  a  ctvU 
right. 

There  Is,  fotirth,  the  tactic  of  retolution. 
A  sense  of  Coagreae  resolution  la  totroduoed 
and  this  U  claimed  to  satisfy  the  need. 
Actually,  as  exemplified  to  the  recent  such 
attempt  by  Senator  Blroh  Bayb.  there  were 
two  thtogs  wrong.  Most  importantly  the 
simple  declaration  by  Congresa  Id  do  way 
removed  the  fatal  precedents  of  the  two 
Court  prayer  decisions.  Speaking  to  a  similar 
sense  of  Congress  declaration  to  October  1963. 
the  then  Attorney  Oeneral  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy wrote: 

"Declarations  of  policy  in  legislation,  like 
preambles  and  other  introductory  material, 
do  not  alter  specific  optative  provisions  of 
law.  TtkiB  rule  is  particularly  relevant  where, 
aa  here,  the  declaration  of  policy  was  not  con- 
temporaneous with  the  enactment  or  amend- 
ment of  any  of  the  basic  pertinent  statutes  " 
A  danger  of  almost  equal  magnitude  to  the 
tactic  of  resolution,  as  practised  by  Senator 
Bayh  and  certain  fairly  obvious  associates, 
la  that  the  resolution  was  written  to  pro- 
mote the  minimalist  Interpretation  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court  actually  did  and.  It  was 
aald,  "to  get  people  off  the  hook".  Para- 
graph after  paragraph  of  whereases  explicitly 
repeat  the  mtolmallst  position.  Indeed,  then, 
the  tactic  of  resolution  is  doubly  wrong.  It 
confuses  the  Issue,  giving  congressmen  an 
escape  route  from  amendment  which  seems 
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to  b»  rlgJit  and  T«»  ^  iror»»  UiMi  Daln.  It 
dadacs  tn*  fub«t«Bce  o»  u«  l««u».  rt  dclltxr- 
KMIT  place*  IB  a»  l«gl«l»av«  iTcsed  »  »•« 
UBdcranliDStloa  ■>(  wh»t  the  Suprem*  Court 
teftUT  did  ID  the  two  prxjtT  decmoM.  Con- 
tnst.  tor  ln»t«n«.  the  B«yh  wh««»e«  with 
CMm  tmw  reepomlbU  n«lln(e  o«  the  nid 

dectelona: ^ 

|>|  BeniT  P.  VM  I><»«n,  former  Preeldwit 
al  the  nnloo  Theologlc*!  Seminary.  Hew  Tor* 
City  (letter  pubUsbd  In  the  New  Tort  TUnee. 
July  7,  J««S )  :  "The  corollary  In  both  law  and 
loflc  of  the  Supreme  Court "•  recent  Interdlc- 
tlona  Is  ineacapable,  prohibition  of  the  af- 
flnnaU're  recognition  and  collaboration  by 
conrnment  at  all  leveU  with  all  organa  of 
rellKlon  In  »U  relatlonahlpa  and  drcum- 
nanoea  *  conalatent  application  of  luch  a 
policy  would  Involve  a  revolutloa  In  the  Na- 
tion'! habitual  practice  In  the  matter  of  re- 
llgnm  .  .  .  Wothlnt  Jtm  than  thU  la  at 
ataka- 

(b)  R*T-  Dr.  D.  Eton  Trueblood.  prolea- 
aor  (*  pfallcaophy  at  Barlliam  college.  Rich- 
mond. Indian*,  haa  written:  "Thla  la  a  rul- 
ing which  aJffecM  deeply  the  whole  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  repreaeou  a  radical  change  In 
tlM  cultural  pattern  In  many  p«rt«  of  the  Na- 
Uon."  B«f«r«ice:  "Preabytenan  Ufe",  laaua 
o(  May.  ISM.  .    ..^ 

(c)  In  a  Bne  editorial  on  June  18,  IMS. 
-rt«  PUot,"  the  official  publication  of  the 
RaOMn  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Boarton,  Maa- 
Mcbtaetts.  wrote  under  the  beading  "AU 
PuhUc  Ufe  Affected":  The  ««me  tedious 
■Ifumanu  empbaalxLng  the  e«abll»hmenu 
<tf  mUglon'  clause  are  brought  forth  to  sup- 
wwt  a  poaiuon  which  turns  Its  hack  on  the 
total  American  tradition  and  outlaws  the 
tiiMiiil  practices  of  M  states.  Let  us  aup- 
pose  tiiat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Bible  are 
aaeluded  from  the  Ameilcmn  public  schools, 
for  preclaely  the  reasons  given  by  the  Su- 
pr«Da  Court.  What  la  the  next  step? 
dearly,  all  other  eiprwsalona  of  religion  In 
public  Ufe  must  now  be  deleted.  I«  us  not 
wait  for  them  to  come  up  caae  by  case,  but 
in    on*    Angle    gesture    let   them    be   sup- 


Tbis  I 


what  Is  tb«  enemy.    This  Is  bow 

1  his  war  against  us.    There  Is  no 

need  hart.  b«for»  an  audience  of  Involved 
dtiaana.  to  i«hsarse  the  whole  scope  of  our 
own  position.  Nor  Is  there  need,  with  Pro- 
tenor  Charlss  K.  Bice  of  the  Pordham  Uni- 
vertf ty  Law  School  on  the  same  platform,  for 
ma  to  review  the  legal  compleHUes  of  the 
Agbt. 

There  U  need  for  a  re-asse«sm«nt  of  our- 
aelvK  over  time,  tor  a  new  self-analysU.  We 
bave  done  much.  We  have  not  woo.  We 
have  survived  with  minimum  moniea  and 
— ■iri-im  good  win  We  have  not  won.  We 
has*  eoovertsd  our  netghboes.  We  have  not 
.poa.  eooaetblng  new  baa  to  be  added.  I 
enU  on  everyotie  here  to  put  thla  great  cause 
high  on  the  list  of  Immediate  tasks  for 
these  n#xt  monttis.  I  don't  know  how  long 
w«  can  continue  driving  ourselves.  Uftlng 
ourselves  by  our  bootttraps,  Bghtlng  the 
massive  mimeograph  machines  and  PR  staffs 
of  the  generuli  mthcnit  ormlM.  carrying  on 
our  b*cks  the  painful  burden  of  so  many 
of  those  leaders  who  should  be  out  in  front 
<B«etlng  us  and  who  Instead  sit  in  culp»ble 
Ml«noe.  I  do  know  that  this  puah  may  very 
poBlbly  be  one  al  the  last,  or  even  the  last 
•unpslgn.  Wo  simply  must,  by  looking 
backward  a  UtUe,  re-dlsoorer  ourselves  and 
then  drive  forward  sflth  new  and  ever  widen- 
ing dedication. 

rive  years  sgo,  when  we  started  this  great 
grass-roota  effort,  many  of  us  were  new  at 
the  gams  of  politics.  We  recognised  that 
ire  had  a  supremely  right  cause.  But  rm 
afraid  we  may  bave  supposed  that  such  a 
oauae  would  carry  on  Its  own  naked  ssccl- 
)cnc«.  that  we  had  simply  to  remind  a  will- 
|ii(  OongTMS  and  v»«  would  win-  We  b»ve 
crown  sinoe  then.  We  are  now  veterana. 
W(  IWT<  the  sears  of  old  soldiers.    We  have 


learned  the  ways  of  war.  We  have  discov- 
ered that  wishing  will  not  make  It  so,  that 
for  all  Its  wonderful  Justice  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic reverence  must  like  sU  other  eausea  cam- 
paign over  the  tough  terrain  of  poUtlcs  it 
It  la  to  succeed.  Let  me  sum  up  some  of 
the  things  we  bave  perhaps  come  better  to 
understand  now  than  when  we  began: 

1.  That  uniett  and  unUl  a  Congreesman 
specUlcally  promises  to  back  a  prayer  amend- 
ment (not  a  resolutioni  and  provea  hia 
promise  by  speaking  repeatedly  to  hla  con- 
stltuenu  and  otherwise  demonstrating  that 
thla  la  Indeed  a  major  Issue  for  him  too.  he 
U  not  adequately  with  us.  The  same,  pre- 
cisely. Is  true  of  our  religious  leaders  local 
and  central. 

2.  That  blocking  action  in  a  congressional 
committee  can  prevent  even  a  matter  in 
which  SC*  of  the  nation  concurs  from  reach- 
ing the  floor  and  that,  when  this  acUon  liap- 
pens..  we  can  anUdpate  precious  Uttle  It  any 
support  from  men  and  newa  media  who 
otherwise  blast  chairmen  of  congressional 
committees  who  booby-trap  action  on  other 
Items. 

3.  That  one-night  atAnd  Involvement  la 
useless,  that  w*  have  simply  got  to  become 
pile  driven  or,  as  J  laid  of  Urs.  Murray  and 
myself  after  our  Boston  debate,  bull  dogs 
if  we  are  to  *ln.  Again  and  again  and  again, 
using  every  reeource  and  outlet  within  our 
reach,  we  have  got  to  grip  thU  Issue,  we  have 
got  to  pile  drive  It  home. 

4.  That  vre  fight  a  most  resourceful  and 
well  organised  opposition  which  switches 
from  tactics  of  silence,  substitution  and 
selective  citation  to  outright  attack  on  us 
u  fanatics,  and  that  thU  opposlOon  Is  nota- 
bly assisted  by  the  ambiguity  and/or  non- 
Involvement  of  those  who  should  be  speak- 
ing loudly  on  our  side. 

5  That  silent  petitions  and  silent  letters 
are  not  sulBclent  to  poUtlcal  success,  that 
notice  must  be  directed  to  the  stymied  ma- 
jority, thst  we  simply  must  dramatize  our 
cause  In  every  way  open  to  us. 

6.  That  financial  support  Is  Indispensable 
even  to  a  grass  roots  cause  such  as  ours. 

Senator  Dlrtsen  said  in  the  Senate  on  10 
September  last,  after  Introducing  his  amend- 
ment proposal : 

"Mr  President,  I  merely  want  to  tell  the 
Senate  and  every  Member  ot  It  that  thla 
Issue  will  not  die.  This  Issue  wUl  not  be 
diverted  or  subverted.  It  wUl  not  be  settled 
until  It  Is  settled  right,  for  when  this  session 
Is  OTW,  another  Oongreas  wUl  convene  on 
the  third  of  January  of  nest  ye«.  That  wlU 
be  the  90th  Oongreas.  If  ws  fall  to  act  now, 
this  resolution  wtU  be  up  B«aln.  I  mean  to 
have  It  beck,  because  It  Is  too  Important. 
Involved  here  U  the  moral  future  of 
America." 

We  are  thus  now  confronted  with  one 
principal  queetlon.  What  can  we  do  which 
wUl  expand  our  ranks  on  the  HIU  to  the 
point  where  we  shall  succeed?  What  can  we 
do  that  we  have  not  done  so  tar?  One  thing 
U  sure,  we  have  got  to  stimulate  and  expand 
Citizens  for  Public  Prayer  In  every  sUte  of 
the  Union.  If  we  lack  the  generals  and  the 
staffs,  we  do  not  lack  the  seed  Ideas  and  the 
clearing  bouses.  I  say  to  you  tonlght^-Move 
out  spread  your  wings,  bombard  your  rela- 
tlvM  and  friends  everywhere.  Duplicate  our 
material.  BuUd  bonfires  wherever  you  can 
under  represenUtlves  and  senators  who  have 
not  so  far  committed  themselves  or  who 
have  committed  thesnselves  against  us.  And 
not  Just  with  one  matchi  A  bonfire  U  a 
oontlnuaus,  blazing.  InsUtent  thing  that 
stops  only  when  It  has  consumed  the  mate- 
rial In  It  toUlly.  We  must  rest  content  only 
when  our  spokesmen  In  Wsshlngton  (a) 
agree  with  us.  and  (bl  give  evidence  of  such 
agreement  by  their  repe«ted  reference  to  our 
cause  In  their  congressional  and  home  ad- 
dresses and  reports.  Ws  must  rest  oontant 
only  when,  by  InsUtent  correspondence  and 
personal   oontact.   w*    have   convinced   our 


rellglouj  leaders  to  (a)  agree  with  us,  and 
(b)  to  give  evidence  of  such  sgreement  by 
their  repeated  reference  to  our  cause  in  their 
sermons,  news  media  and  pastoral  action. 

The  key  words  again  are:  pile  driver,  bull 
dog.  The  key  phrase  Is  keep  your  eye  on  the 
ball.  The  key  people  are  God  end  i«.  The 
key  comparison  Is  thst  we  must  be  as  sllve 
m  our  effort  for  this  dvu  right  as  are  our 
neighbors  In  their  effort  for  other  dvll  rights. 
What  a  tragedy  It  would  be  for  America  If 
the  fight  for  human  equality  were  won  In  the 
same  generation  which,  by  Ita  apathy  and 
astigmatism,  lost  the  fight  for  Ood  ss  a 
real  preaence  In  Its  public  assembly.  What 
a  tragedy  If  we  atUIn  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  deny  our  children  and  ourselves 
the  dvU  right  to  declare  reverently  the 
fatherhood  of  Ood  In  pubUc  placesl 

Perhaps  I  can  beat  conclude  with  another 
excerpt  from  the  teaUmony  I  offered  before 
the  Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  Sub- 
committee in  Washington  on  5  August  last: 
"The  effort  here  Is  not  for  school  prsyer 
alone  but  rather  to  arrest  once  and  for  all 
at  the  prayer  point  a  process  of  secularism 
which  unless  radically  checked,  must  erode 
away  all  public  reverence." 

ThU  U  a  great  cause,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. ThU  Is  one  of  the  greatest  cause*  ever 
before  the  eonsdence  of  the  nation.  With 
HU  help  we  shall  Indeed  overcome. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALITOSMIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednoday.  March  1,  ;967 
Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Include  In  the  Conmessional 
Record  at  tWa  point  the  text  of  »n  excel- 
lent editorial  presented  by  Los  Angeles 
radio  station  KABC,  entitled  "We  Who 
Slept "  concerning  what  the  editorial 
aptly  termed,  "one  of  the  darkest  chap- 
ters In  U.S.  history." 
The  editorial  loUows: 

We  Who  Si.xpT 
One  of  the  darkest  chapUrs  In  D8  hUtory 
occurred  right  after  the  start  of  World  War 
Two  when  thousands  of  Japanese-Americans 
were  herded  together  and  sent  to  concentra- 
tion camps.  Many  Americans  now  believe 
that  thU  was  a  tragic  mUtake  in  Judgment. 
Their  patriotism,  loyalty  and  wUlingnsas  to 
fight  for  their  country — America — was 
MnUest,  aa  demonstrated  by  the  record  of 
the  herole  "Oo  Por  Broke  "  battalion  in  World 
War  n  ThU  nation,  years  after  the  end  of 
hostilities,  finally  agreed  to  restore  a  part 
of  the  losses  In  property  suffered  by  Japa- 
neae-Americans.  It  was  s  long  overdue  debt 
and  thU  belated  acknowledgment  only  par- 
Ually  erased  the  black  mark  the  ortglnai  In- 
jufiUce  had  left. 

Today,  more  than  JS  years  after  thU  shame- 
ful Inddent,  there  remain  Japoneae-Amert- 
cans  who  have  never  been  compensated  by 
our  govertmient.  Mo*t  of  them  are  our 
friends,  our  neighbors  and  among  our  finest 
dtlzens  right  here  In  California. 

A  group  of  4100  of  these  people  u  now 
asking  the  D3  Supreme  court  to  allow  them 
to  sue  the  government  to  regain  their  de- 
posits, wliich  had  been  lost  when  the  United 
SUte*  seised  tb*  saseu  ot  the  Tokabama 
Spedc  Bank.  Even  though  the  federal 
treasury  hMi  that  monsy,  It  refuses  to  return 
it  to  these  depositors.  There  u  no  question 
ctf  "Loyalty."  The  U.a.  Solldtor  General 
merely  argues  that  they  should  have  lUed 


earUer  dalma.  Because  of  language  dlOeul- 
Uea.  meat  of  the  Japanese- Americans 
aflectwl  did  not  know  that  rule.  80  now. 
the  BoUcltor  Oeusral  says  they  "Slept  on 
their  BlgbU  "  and  deserve  to  lose  those  de- 
posits. KABC  sayi  the  caae — rather— U  that 
wT^are  the  ones  who  sleep  .  when  w* 
allowed  the  original  mistake  against  thee* 
people.  It  U  time  now  to  wake  up  and  make 
good  our  debt. 


Tht  ISMi  AmmrttUTj  tH  ike  Hartford 
Trma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  ooMWBcncvT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTsAay.  March  9.  1967 
Mr.  DAMJARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  occasion  mailed  with  dis- 
tinction last  weekend  by  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  and  progressive  newspapers  In 

New  England,  the  HarUord  Times.  

The  Times  published,  to  celebrate  Its    diacuM 


ISOth  birthday,  an  edition  of  172  pages, 
with  more  than  360  pictures  and  160 
stories.  Its  theme  was  "A  Region  on  the 
Move."  and  It  Is  characteristic  of  the 
Times  that  It  devoted  six  special  supple- 
ments   to    the    strength,    economy,    re- 


I  believe  all  Members  of  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  read  and 
consider  the  credo  which"  the  Times  It- 
self published  as  Its  anniversary  edito- 
rial, under  the  motto:  "To  Agitate  Af- 
falia."  and  I  offer  It  with  thl£  statement: 

To  AorTA-rt  ArruMs:   ISOtk  Aj*huo&*«t 

"It  iM  OnUrtd,  gententmd  «nd  decreed  .  .  . 
that  they  yntet  .  .  .  to  eUct  mnd  ehoote  cer- 
tain dejmties  .  .  .  to  agitate  the  affatrt  of 
the  Commonwealth" — Connecticut  /itn4^ 
mental  Orders.  1939. 

m  160  years  The  Hartiord  Tlmea  bat  en- 
dured the  sun  and  weatliered  the  storm*  of 
pubUcaUon. 

It  lutf  been  an  exciting  voyage  and  we  KkA 
abead  to  round  tiie  buoy  of  the  next  century 
and  a  half  aa  trim  ae  now  we  sail. 

Today.  In  tble  Anniversary  Edition.  Tbe 
'nmcc  takes  pnde  In  the  account  of  its  apan 
of  public  Bervlce.  not  only  that  It  ha*  beved 
to  the  grain  and  character  ol  precedent  but 
that  It  la  kindling  lively  new  traditloni  In 
wbl<A  It  will  continue.  Here  Is  a  link  be- 
tween the  fading  shout  and  tumult  of  tbe 
past  and  the  dUtant  trumpet  of  aU  that  la 
to  come. 

Our  pages  rusUe  wlito  each  day's  responaJ- 

bQlUes:  To  Inform,  to  clarify;   to  advertlae: 

10  search  for  truth  and  exalt  kindness,  to 

champion  Justice  and  liberty  and  In  so  doing 

speak,  for  America;  to  raise  quesUons  and 

Issues      lucidly,      reasonably      and 


locks  and  fctten  on  human  dignity  and  op- 
portunity are  struck  oC. 

We  face  now  a  new  taak — to  organlae  and 
apply  the  widening  blessings  of  liberty,  civic 
maturity  uut  soclal  Justice  tiiat  have  been 
granted  us  through  a  new  birth  al  enllght- 
enment. 

The  nature  of  our  commitment  to  action 
changes,  but  as  at  the  time  of  our  founding 
the  demand  for  leadership  is  Insistent. 

There  wUl  be  a  resettling  of  Ideas  and  out- 
look in  the  years  to  come  and  The  Hartford 
Times  expects  to  stand  and  be  counted  in 
the  midst  of  it— wisely,  we  hope,  and  force- 
fully always. 


thoughtfully;  to  crlUclze  the  wayward  Idea, 
to  expose  corruption,  to  encourage  civic  bet- 
terment  and   to   Inspire   progress. 

The  Hartford  Times  has  a  special  sense  of 
mission   and  advocacy  In  our  state. 

This  newspaper  was  bom  in  shattering 
controversy     that    reformed    the     Standing 


sources,  heritage,  ctilture.  and  future  of     omer  or  a  prtvUeged  society:  that  disestab- 

llahed  a  state  church:  that  extended  voting 
rlgbu;  that  esUbllshed  in  Connecticut  a  vl 


the  region  It  serves. 

This  is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Times,  first  pub- 
lished In  1817.  It  has  been  an  active. 
bustling  newspaper,  exerting  leadership, 
bringing  the  people  of  Connecticut  the 
facta  they  have  needed  to  make  informed 
decisions.  In  the  anniversary  edition. 
the  current  publisher.  Kenneth  Burke. 
noted  that  the  newspaper  has  served  this 
community  as  a  constructive  force.  Mr. 
Burke  declared : 

It  la  our  continuing  commitment  to  apply 
a  progreaslve  point  of  view  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Burke  said: 

In  knitting  together  our  geogrM>hle  are* 
with  the  common  Interesta  of  each  day's 
news,  and  in  the  development  of  the  region's 
commerce  and  proaperlty.  we  take  great  satis- 
faction. 

We  thank  readers  and  advertisers  who 
have  had  confidence  in  our  pages.  Anniver- 
sary recollections  emphaaiae  this  newspapers 
Initiative  In  the  realisation  of  civic  Ideals 
and  goals  remarkable  in  their  number  and 
Importance. 

Prom  Washington.  President  Johnson 
noted  this  significant  annlversaxr.  and 
told  the  community: 

Since  1817,  the  Hartford  Times  has  chron- 
icled the  progreee  of  a  hard-working  and 
sucoeasful  people.  It  has  perpetuated  the 
Ideals  that  inspired  their  greatness,  and  re- 
corded the  achievements  that  promise  futtire 
progress  equal  to  the  past. 

Boquent  in  the  pursuit  of  responsible  re- 
form, and  unswerving  in  tbe  search  for  truth. 
the  Times  has  been  a  credit  to  tta  readers, 
its  staff  and  our  nation. 

As  I  salute  Its  fine  reoord.  I  am  oonAdent 
that  It  will  sustain  Its  poUcy  of  pron^rt  and 
reliable  news  coverage. 
Blnoerely. 

LnraoM  B.  JoHJtsoN. 


HaMft  Two  Str«aff  Affies 


able  constitution  to  replac*  the  tutelage 
adopted  from  the  old  royal  charter  by  which 
this  state  had  be«n  governed  even  through 
the  Revolutlon- 

We  were  radical,  one  of  the  first  publica- 
tions In  the  nation  to  call  for  a  political  and 
social  reorganization. 

Ever  since.  The  Hartford  Time*  has  &gre«4 
with  Lowell: 

"JVeu  occa«lOfu  teoc'i  new  duiim; 
Time  maket  ancient  good  uncouth: 

They  must  upu>ard  ttiU.  and  onvard. 
Who  vould  keep  abreast  of  tTuth." 
Over  tbe  years  our  readers  have  looked  to 
us  for  initiative. 

On  thla  newspaper's  100th  anniversary  It 
was  stated.  "The  Times  should  not  empha- 
slae  the  number  of  Its  years  but  for  the  con- 
\-lction.  shared  we  hope  by  our  readers,  that 
the  years  hare  been  fruitful  of  achievement 
in  the  interest  of  the  community  it  serves. 

••To  survive  and  prosper,  a  newspaper  must 
Identify  Itaelf  with  movemenu  and  with 
men  commanding  the  confidence  of  the 
community.  There  must  be  policies  and 
purposes  appealing  to  the  highest  class  of 
cltlaenahlp." 

We  have  never  confused  confidence  with 
conventionalism,  the  highest  class  of  dtlaen- 
ship  with  the  interestt  of  the  few,  or  the 
democratic  process  with  the  mere  tyranny 
of  the  herd. 
Now  we  sund  at  today,  looking  ahead. 
We  see  a  state  of  greater  population  with 
changing  community  proporUons. 

In  contrast  to  the  past,  the  thrust  of  our 
Immediate  problems  seems  likely  to  be  more 
practical  than  phlloeophlcal. 

Despite  lingering  lacks,  fault*  and  prej- 
udices we  have  agreed,  as  the  acccanpilsh- 
ment  of  our  own  era.  to  live  together  con- 
siderately. 

The  barrage  has  lifted.  We  are  slowly 
moving  on  and  leaving  the  age  ot  contest 
for  the  recognition  of  rights  In  which  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

oe  nxueoia 
IN  THK  HOnSB  OF  RIPBBSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  20,  IM7 
Mr  MICHI2>.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Wftshlneton  Evening  Star  of  March  7. 
1967.  David  Lawrence  cites  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  factors  prolonging  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  In  view  of  our  two 
enemies.  Russia  and  Red  China,  it  seems 
obvious  that  we  must  present  a  united 
front  iJi  order  to  convince  North  Vietnam 
that  OUT  troops  are  in  South  Vietnam  to 
stay  until  an  equitable  peace  is  restored 
to  that  area  I  aslt  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  column  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Rccoaa. 

Hanoi's  Two  BiaoRA  ALUaa 
( By  Dttvld  tAwrenoe ) 
MUllons  of  AmerlcaiM  h«ve  protMbl;  Bsk«l 
thanaelvet  th«e  quwtlon*:  How  doe.  II 
happen  th«t  •  HtUe  <»unU7  lUie  Kortu  Vlrt- 
Dam  can  defy  »  powerful  country  like  the 
United  States  and  declare  that  there  wlU  be 
no  peace  talks  until  the  American  Air  Force 
halts  itt  bombing?  What,  moreover.  I. 
motivating  the  North  Vietnamese  and  giving 
them  coujTige  to  resist  all  overturee  Irom  the 
American  government  unless  tenna  of  virtual 
.urrender  are  offered  by  the  United  States 
and  Its  aillea? 

Answers  to  these  questions  would  already 
have  been  made  by  America  s  spotesmen  if  It 
were  not  for  a  mistaken  belief  that  neither 
Red  ClUna  nor  the  Soviet  Union  should  l>e 
officially  accused  of  aiding  our  enemies 

The  North  Vietnam  government  by  Itself 
Is,  of  course,  weak.  It  has.  however,  two 
strong  allies — the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China.  Neither  one  has  bent  a  anger  toward 
peace.  This  is  why  U  Thant.  secretary  gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  Nations,  failed  to  get  any- 
where in  his  eHorts  to  start  a  peace  con- 
ference. IMr  the  fact  Is  thst  PeHing  is  afraid 
of  UoKow.  and  Uoscow  U  afraid  of  Inking. 
One  side  dooant  want  the  other  to  get  the 
upper  hand  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  appears  to  i>e  very  Uttle  tbe  United 
States  can  do  to  bring  about  peace,  except  to 
make  the  Vietnam  war  so  costly  thst  poliucal 
conslderaUons  ss  beween  Russia  and  Red 
China  irtll  gradually  become  secondary. 
Some  comments  from  European  capitals  Indi- 
cate that.  II  the  war  Is  escalated  by  the 
United  States.  Red  China  may  take  a  more 
extensive  part  in  assisung  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment In  North  Vietnam. 

The  revolution  Inalde  Red  China,  however. 
U  oJ  such  a  nature  that  It  would  l>e  dlDcuit 
for  the  Peking  regime  to  organise  any  oon- 
oert«d  military  program  against  tbe  United 
StatM.      Tlie    Hatlooallst    government    of 
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FormoM.  monam.  would  b«  eager  l°<»Ml  ^f 
P»rUclp»te  m  MT  iM-ger  »"  ">"  "^  "^ 
bhlne~mlgtitlnltUt..  So  It  c.n  b.  wummed 
lh»t  the  Bed  Chlmae  it  Tlrtu»IlT  eUecl- 
meted  in  »ny  luch  effort.  .^  _  ,.  _. 

Am  for  the  Soviet  government,  more  ure«- 
K>n  to  Believe  tjint  It.  too,  U  divided  Tliere 
are  «ome  within  lu  ranka  who  may  (eel  tnat 
the  time  haa  come  tor  a  better  underatand- 
ing  with  the  United  Statea,  whUe  there  are 
othera  who  believe  that  CommunUt  Imperl- 
alum  throughout  the  world  will  falter  unlM 
the  ho«mty  to  the  Dnlted  Btatea  ^ J^^' 
tajned  In  Southeaat  Aala  and  elaewhere  aa 
vlgoroualy  In  the  future  aa  It  haa  been  In  the 
paat. 

Unfortunately  for  the  American  cauae,  the 
moat  dlacouraging  factor  U  what  la  happen- 
ln«  inalda  our  own  country.  The  people 
Ij^eimUy  ate  not  fuUy  Informed  about  the 
Suaehlef  being  perpetrated  by  some  of  the 
apokionen  Inalde  and  outalde  of  Congreaa 
who  keep  on  tatting  about  stopping  the 
bombing  and.  In  effect,  propoelng  a  "urren- 
der  Thla  U  encouraging  the  North  Vlet- 
namCM  to  prolong  the  war.  Yet  It  muat 
eventually  become  obvious  that,  since  Amer- 
ican torcea  have  been  built  up  In  such  large 
numbera  and  with  such  a  proliferation  of 
waapona.  the  North  Vietnamese  are  doomed 
to  much  more  severe  punishment  In  the  fu- 
ture than  they  have  received  In  the  past. 

As  Icmg  aa  the  Dnlted  Statea  la  repreaented 
aa  dlaunlted  and  aa  eager  for  appeaaement 
and  surrender,  the  war  In  Vietnam  wUl  be 
lengthened.  The  reaponalblllty  tor  thU  will 
beupon  thoae  Inalde  the  Dnlted  Statea  who 
have  been  stlmuUtlng  the  North  Vletnameae. 
There  are  reaaona  for  a  beUef  that  some 
ot  the  countrlee  which  have  not  been  aligned 
with  the  Dnlted  Statea  may  take  a  poaltlon 
in  favor  of  America,  especially  since  no  sign 
ot  conciliation  aa  yet  la  coming  from  Hanoi. 
But  to  stop  the  bombing  without  any  guar- 
anteea  that  the  other  side  will  not  ua«  the 
Intarval  to  build  up  Ita  suppllea  la  so  ob- 
vtoualy  untenable  that  the  sooner  the  "halt 
the  bombing"  crlea  are  stUIed,  the  quicker 
there  will  be  a  peaceful  solution  ol  the  Viet- 
nam problem. 

Once  re  la  clear  that  the  Dnlted  Statea  does 
not  Intend  appeasement  and  will  not  with- 
draw unless  there  U  some  deflnlte  aasurance 
that  peace  wlU  be  maintained  In  Southeaat 
Asia,  a  change  to  North  Vietnam's  policy  may 
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money  boom  of  the  IMO's.  He  haa  remained 
there— not  at  aU  Imperturbably— through 
the  Depression  and  New  Deal  ct  the  lOTOa, 
the  rlae  of  I»clam  and  World  War  H.  the 
coming  of  the  Cold  War,  the  war  in  Korea. 
Che  Baenhower  Interlude,  and  Vietnam. 

Through  It  aU,  he  haa  appUed  the  force  of 
hU  vigor  and  wit,  hla  angry-bulldog  viaage 
to  the  defenae  of  monopoly  busting  and 
liberal  cauaea  in  clvU  rights,  immigraUon 
and  social  legUlation.  Once  he  stared  at  a 
conservative  opponent  in  the  House  and  said 
gently.  "We  can  give  you  the  answer,  but 
we  cannot  give  you  understanding." 

The  tpiotablUty  ot  Mr  Celler  Is  legend. 
He  recenUy  described  RepreaentaUve  Adam 
Powell  aa  "a  bone  In  the  throat  ot  Con- 
greaa ■  yesterday  he  prealded  over  the  select 
House  committee  that  meted  out  cenaure  to 
Mr.  Powell  .      ,. 

At  78  years  old.  with  44  years  In  the 
Bouae  behind  him,  Mr.  Celler  baa  found  that 
"to  be  a  aucceaaful  Oongreasman.  one  muat 
have  the  frlendUneaa  of  a  child,  the  en- 
tbualaam  of  «  teen-ager,  the  aaaurance  ot  a 
coUege  boy.  the  diplomacy  of  a  wayward  hus- 
band, the  curloalty  ol  a  cat,  and  the  good 
humor  ot  an  Idiot." 


CoBgrMtieul  BaDdsi— Emuacl  Celler 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

^        HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUroaitxa 
W  THI  BODS«  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tharsdav.  March  9.  t»S7 
Mr.  EDWAKD6  of  CallfomU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  appeared  la«t  week  In  the 
New  York  Time*  a  dellghtluJ  sketch  of 
the  dean  of  the  Bouse  and  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee — Emakthi 
CsLLn.  Thl»  wonderfully  descriptive 
article  catches  the  very  spirit  and  per- 
sonality of  a  man  whose  lifetime  career 
has  been  devoted  to  the  batUe  for  human 
rights  and  for  whom  I  have  the  deepest 
admiration  and  regard. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  livdude 
this  article,  which  follows.  In  the  CoK- 
caissiOHAL  Rxcoas : 
CnwraanliTntTit  Bvtxnoo — Smamvxl  Cnx^ 
Moat  men  count  their  time  In  Congreaa  by 
tenna.  Not  Bn»nuel  CeUar  ot  Brooklyn. 
He  keeps  hia  Ume  there  on  a  grander  acale. 
by  epochs.     He  went  to  the  House  In  tJl» 


JOB  WITH  a  BACXl-*Sa 

When  he  waa  named  head  of  the  Powell 
committee,  Mr.  Celler  told  a  friend  the  ]ob 
rsninded  him  of  three  men— Kelly,  Pietro 
and  Cohen— who  were  to  be  given  40  laahea 
each.  Plecro  waa  aaked  what  he  wanted  on 
hU  back  and  he  aaked  for  olive  oU  before 
being  beaten.  Kelly  didn't  want  anything, 
he  lust  stood  and  took  it.  When  Cohen  waa 
aaked  what  he  wanted,  he  aald,  "l  want  KeDy 
on  my  back." 

Though  hla  record  aa  a  friend  of  the  mi- 
nority rlghta  la  secure— the  avil  Rlghta  acta 
ot  1951  IMO  and  IBM  bear  his  name — he  aald 
he  wished  ho  could  have  Kelly  on  hU  back, 
too.  to  ease  the  blows  sure  to  come  upon  him 
in  the  PoweU  proceeding. 

The  1867  rlghtj  act  waa  the  Brat  of  Ita  kind 
In  sa  years. 

It  conveys  some  Idea  ot  the  place  Mr.  Oeller 
ooeuplea  in  our  national  life  to  learn  that 
be  aponaored  a  measiire  to  adopt  "The  Star- 
spangled  Banner"  aa  the  national  anthem — 
since  it  waa  in  1931  that  Congreaa  put  Ita 
stamp  on  President  Woodrow  WUaon'a  desig- 
nation of  1916. 

A  necessary  ritual  of  democracy  every  two 
years  In  southwest  Brooklyn  requires  the 
Republican  party  to  offer  up.  aa  though  on  a 
sacrificial  altar,  a  man  to  oppoee  Mr.  Oeller  s 
re-election.  The  man  in  that  role  knows  his 
fate  luat  aa  surely  aa  the  stage  actor  cast  as 
a  vUlaln.  He  may  put  up  a  tight  but  he 
knows  he  will  lose  at  the  end. 

No  one  now  In  congress  haa  served  aa  long 
aa  "Manny"  Oeller.  The  late  Sam  Rayburn 
of  Texas  also  put  in  44  yeara  there.  In  1969. 
Mr.  Celler  waa  able  to  remind  hla  Republican 
adveraary,  Jease  M.  Bowser,  that  he  had  gone 
to  Congreaa  the  year  Mr.  Bowser  waa  bom— 
In  1923. 

He  squeaked  In  by  3,111  votes  the  year  he 
waa  first  elected  by  supporting  the  league  ot 
Nations,  attacking  Prohibition  and  crying 
"It's  tlnM  for  a  changel",  an  opinion  he  en- 
tirely reversed  on  taking  bU  seat  In  1933. 

Mr.  Celler  haa  won  election*  ever  since  like 
a  man  caught  In  a  revolving  door.  He  has 
grown  underetandably  superstlUoua  about 
numbera.  He  Believes  that  any  year  ending 
in  a  0,  a,  4.  6  or  8  la  a  good  year  tor  him  to 
run.  The  only  queatlon  that  makes  him 
quiver  la  whether  he  wUl  win  by  4,  or  by  5. 
to  1. 

In  the  old  days  ot  curbetone  campaigning. 
Mr.  OeUer  would  speak  from  the  taUgate  ot 
an  open  truck,  with  a  fife  and  drum  oorpa 
pUylng.  A  buret  of  llreworka  and  Roman 
candlM  would  be  se<  off  and,  when  a  crowd 
came,  you'd  get  up  and  harangue  them,  he 
recalled. 

He  waa  bora  on  May  8.  1888.  to  a  tram* 
houaa  on  SumDer  Avenua  and  Floyd  Street 


to  Brooklyn.  Hla  father  waa  a  wblakey  mer- 
chant and  wine  aaleaman  and  their  home 
had  a  a.SOO-gallon  whUkey  tank  In  the  base- 
ment. The  boy  pasted  labels  on  hla  fathers 
bottle*  He  graduated  from  Boys'  High 
School  m  Brtxjklyn  In  1908.  and  worked  hU 
way  through  Columbia  College  (1910)  and 
Columbia  Law  Schol  (19ia>  selling  wine  By 
the  barrel. 

His  marriage  ot  SI  yeara  ended  on  March 
SI  1988.  with  the  death  ot  hla  wife.  StelU 
Baar  Celler.  Be  haa  two  daughters  and  two 
granddaughters.  « 

WAS  A  vouNO  naasaAND 
Since  1949.  Mr.  Celler  haa  been  chairman 
or  ranking  mtoorlty  meml>er  of  the  powerful 
Bouse  Judiciary  Committee.  In  hia  early 
yeara  In  the  Houae.  he  waa  a  firebrand,  hotly 
argumenUtlve  and  not  always  beloved.  But 
he  la  mellower  now, and  genuinely  liked. 
When  he  speaka.  the  uaually  nolay  Houae 
chamber  grows  quiet. 

Of  medium  height  and  sturdy  frame.  Mr. 
Celler  can  still  at  times  be  a  terrifying  cur- 
mudgeon, fierce  and  rlghteoua  In  debate,  un- 
limited In  acorn,  but  his  Jokes  are  among 
the  moat  memorable  to  Congreaa,  hU  puna 
the  moat  Inventive  (ha  called  Dnlted  SUtes' 
Middle  Eaat  poUcy  "Suesclde  ").  In  a  Uvlng 
room  setting  the  old  man  wlU  delight  chil- 
dren irtth  handkerchief  puppeu.  dis- 
appearing coins  and  match  tricks. 

In  1953,  he  wrote  hla  autobiography  "You 
Never  Leave  Brooklyn."  Someone  haa  aug- 
geated  a  sequel — "You  Never  Leave  Congreaa." 


Bedside  Networit 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  mnr  roax 
IN  THE  HODS«  or  BBPRBSBNTA"nVXS 

Wednaday.  March  I,  19S7 
Mr.  KtrpPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  days  of  Florence  Nightengale 
those  who  have  served  tn  hospital  work 
have  been  well  respected  In  the  com- 
munity. J,  ,  J 
In  addition  to  the  normal  medical  and 
nursing  care.  It  1»  of  vital  Importance 
that  there  be  an  entertainment  area. 
especially  for  our  veterans  who  are  hoe- 
pltallzed. 

In  my  district,  at  330  We*  B8th  Street. 
New  Ifork  City,  will  be  found  the 
Veterans  Hospital  Radio  and  Television 
Guild,  whose  "Bedside  Network"  per- 
forms this  servlc*. 

On  Wednesday,  March  1,  1967.  the 
bedside  network  of  the  Veterans  Hos- 
pital Radio  and  Television  Guild  was 
presented  a  citation  by  the  American 
Legion's  National  RehablUtatlon  Con- 
ference In  the  Congressional  Room  of 
the  Statler-Hllton.  This  award  was 
made  In  recognlUon  of  the  guild's  unique 
recreatlon-rehabUltatlon  therapy  pro- 
grams In  VA  hospitals  wherein  patients 
are  encouraged  and  enabled  to  entertain 
themselves  by  producing  and  participat- 
ing In  their  own  radio  and  TV  produc- 
tions. This  Is  acknowledged  by  the  VA 
medical  stalls  and  recreation  staffs  to 
be  a  more  valuable  kind  of  therapy  than 
Just  being  entertained. 

Herbert  A.  Oranath.  president  of  the 
VHRTO  accepted  the  award  for  the 
guild.  Also  attending  were  O.  Thalne 
Engle.  first  vice  president  of  the  bedside 
network  and  past  oommaixler  of  the  Ad- 


vertising Men's  Post  No.  209  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  Cyril  Brickfield. 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans 
AdmliUstratlon. 

For  the  further  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  attach  some  descriptive  ma- 
terial about  the  bedside  network; 

In    StTMMAaT 

The  Bedside  Network  ot  the  VBTS  Hoapltal 
Radio  and  TV  Guild 

la  a  national  non-profit  organisation  which 
encourages  hoepltalljcd  veterana  to  become 
active  parUclpanls  In  shows  and  broadcaaU. 

Schedules  weekly  hoapltal  trtpa  for  volun- 
teers frx)m  an  fields  ot  enterUOnment  and 
communlcatlona. 

Provldea  radio  scripts  and  songbooka  to 
over  106  VA  hospitals  coast  to  ooaat.  and 
turnUhea  Upe  recordeia.  record  pUyers  and 
other  recording  equipment.  ,    ^   ».. 

Helps  thousands  of  veterana  to  find  the 
way  back  to  "civilian  life"  through  lu  unique 
recreation-rehabilitation  program. 

"Bealde  Network"  cannot  be  found  on 
your  AM  or  FM  radio  dial.  The  performeia 
who  broadcast  through  Its  taclllOee  proba- 
bly win  never  be  aeen  by  the  maaa  medU 
public.  Yet  practically  every  day  In  the  year. 
to  aome  Veterana  AdmlnUtratlon  Hospital, 
one  ot  Bedalde  Network's  Shows  goes  on  the 

air.  _,  .     , 

Prequent  visits  seem  to  make  a  world  of 
difference  to  the  hoapltal  morale.  The  flrat 
Ume  volunteers  bring  their  equipment  toto 
a  ward,  perhapa  three  or  tour  brighter  aouls 
will  take  an  Intereet  In  the  taping.  The  rest, 
be  they  ahy,  withdrawn,  or  Juat  uninterested, 
hover  In  the  background  whUe  the  VHBTO 
people  hand  out  scripts  and  teat  vocal  tal- 
ents. 

When  Bedside  Network  returns  tor  another 
session  at  a  hoapltal.  a  change  In  attitude  la 
apparent.  Those  who  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  previous  performance  will  grudg- 
ingly accept  the  proffered  script  from  which 
they  are  to  read.  An  uncertain  tenor  wUl 
muster  up  the  courage  to  sing  a  few  bars. 
Another  tape  U  made,  and  with  each  succes- 
sive visit  the  patient's  totereet  growa. 

Thla  la  a  unique  and  successful  type  of 
recreational  therapy  which  has  proven  effec- 
tive through  the  years,  and  la  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  medical  staffs  of  the  VA  and 
the  departmenU  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
BehabUltaUon  Service. 

This  organization  and  Its  officers  and 
members  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
greet  work  that  they  do. 


They  have  been  asked  to  sacrifice  as 
much  as  In  any  war.  They  have  shown 
courage  and  stamina  In  .return. 

Such  a  man  Is  Sp4c.  Wayne  W. 
Leathers.  A  man  from  Hyattsvllle.  he 
recently  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  and 
also  holds  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  and  the  Purple  Heart.  He  Is  a 
source  of  pride  to  his  family.  I  am  sure, 
and  also  to  the  people  In  hU  community 
and  country. 

His  actions  have  been  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  willing  and  courageous  cltlien 
service. 

I  Insert  his  story  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Appendix,  as  follows: 
(Prom   the  Prince   Oeorgea  Tlmea.  Jan.   13. 

19871 
HTATTSVn.I.a  SOLDTO  RaCEIVBS  SiLVxa  9ta« — 

THlSll     HlOHEST     DaCOaATlON     AWASOin    TO 

PAaA^raooraa 

"TtiT  Ho*.  VnTNAM.— Specialist  Fourth 
Clasa  Wayne  W.  Leathers  waa  awarded  the 
Sliver  Star  recently  for  heroic  action  while 
engaged  in  cloee  combat  with  the  Viet  Cong. 

Spec.  Leatheta"  unit  was  maneuvering 
through  the  Jungle  when  they  suddenly  came 
under  Intense  Viet  -Cong  fire  from  a  cave. 
"Two  members  of  the  unit  were  mortally 
wounded  In  the  first  encounter.  Spec. 
Leathers  exposed  hlmaelt  to  the  heavy  enemy 
fire  and  waa  hlmaelt  wounded  aa  he  at- 
tempted to  pull  his  buddies  to  safety. 

After  being  knocked  down  by  enemy  fire. 
Spec.  Leathers  Jumped  to  hla  feet  and 
charged  a  VC  poaltlon  near  the  cave.^  kllltog 
one  of  them.  After  wiping  out  thla  poaltlon. 
he  approached  the  cave,  stuck  his  rtfle 
through  a  hole  and  fired,  kllltog  at  least  two 
more  of  the  enemy.    Thla  silenced  the  VC. 

The  Sliver  Star  U  the  third  highest  award 
that  can  be  awarded  to  a  soldier  for  bravery 
In  combat  with  hostile  torcea. 

Spec.  Leathers  U  the  eon  of  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Harold  R.  Leathers.  a838— 76th  PUce.  Kent- 
land.  HyatuvUle.  He  U  a  former  student  ot 
Bladensburg  High  School. 

A  rlfieman  to  Company  A.  3nd  Battalion, 
eoand  Infantry  ot  the  lOlst  Airborne  Divi- 
sion's 1st  Brigade,  Spec.  Leather*  entered  on 
active  duty  In  January  1986  and  "was  sta- 
tioned at  Pt.  Campbell.  Ky..  before  hla  ar- 
rival to  Vietnam  In  Dec.  1986. 

Spec.  Leathers  alao  holds  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  and  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal. 


Last  month,  a  report  on  the  Pittsburgh 
NYC  was  presented  to  our  mayor,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr.  Onder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  place  In  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point  an  article  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Oasette  on  the  high- 
lights of  Mrs.  Knkelhor's  encouraging 
report: 

BiGBUOirra  0¥  Mas.  Pinkelhos's  Hzporr 
(By  Joeeph  P    Brownel 

More  than  500  young  peraons  who  served 
In  the  Clty"s  NelghlKirhood  Youth  Corps  have 
gone  on  to  other  employment. 

Approilmately  100  youngaten  who  quit 
BChool  have  returned  to  fuU-Ume  day  school. 
A  few  are  now  In  coUege. 

In  addition,  more  than  aOO  high  school 
"drop-ouu"  have  applied  for  high  school 
equivalency  examinations. 

In  all.  1.500  formerly  unemployed  young- 
sters have  received  wages  totaling  more  than 
81  million. 

OTKCa     ACHTEVIMSKTB 

These  were  some  of  the  highlights  ot  a  re- 
port on  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Oorpa  in 
Plttaburgh  since  It  waa  sarted  18  months  ago. 
The  report  waa  submitted  to  Mayor  Joeeph 
M.  Barr  by  Mrs  Marlon  Plnkelhor.  coordtoa- 
tor  of  the  program. 

The  tangible.  statisUcal  achievements  were 
not  the  only  ones,  Mrs.  Plnkelhor  said, 
adding: 

"It  la  Imposalble  to  eeUmate  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  program  to  thoee  young  people 
who.  for  the  first  ume  In  their  Uvea,  have 
managed  to  actually  complete  a  program. 

'"It  alao  la  Impoaslble  to  Judge  the  extent  to 
which  a  clerical  or  planning  aaslgnment  has 
changed  the  self-Image  of  a  girl  or  boy.  And 
It  la  difficult  to  estimate  the  change  to  atti- 
tude toward  society  engendered  by  money 
to  one's  pocket." 

The  community,  aa  well  aa  the  NYC  en- 
rouees,  benefited.  Mrs.  Plnkelhor  aald. 

NYC  youngsters  cleaned  or  Improved  more 
than  3.000  City-managed  lou  and  hlllaldes. 
aHowa 


Sp4e.  WiTiie  W.  Uathcri:   Am  Act  of 
Coarate 

EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MABTt.AND^ 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RKPBESENTAnVES 

Tuesdav,  February  It,  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr  Speaker,  heroism 
In  battle,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
saving  one's  buddies'  lives.  Is  an  out- 
standing human  quality.  Today,  many 
of  our  young  men  are  fighting  In  a  far- 
off  Asian  land,  in  a  too  often  resented 
and  mlsimderstood  war. 

Whatever  the  possible  questions  about 
our  policy,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
their  courage.  Whatever  doubts  may  be 
voiced  about  the  wisdom  of  our  actions: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of 
theirs. 


Pittsbvtfc's  Neiffaborkood  Yentk  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PKNHSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8, 1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  proved 
Itaelf  to  its  Bhort  life  so  far  to  be  one  ^— ^^— ^— 

of  the  most  successful  weapons  In  our  m*^.  r*u:-.   k  r-n  Ur  IWriaim 

war  on  poverty.    It  has  made  it  possible    Tifht  Moaey  Crwu.  A  t*ll  tor  Ueome 
for  thousands  of  high  school  dropouts  AdioB 


AT     rLOWKB 

NYC  •nroUed  belp«d  prepare  Spring  and 
Fall  flower  chovi,  planted  and  maintained 
floral  exblbiu  m  City  parks,  and  cleaned 
maintained  and  improved  park  trails.  Baalc 
maintenance  of  awlmming  pools  and  park 
buUdlngs  baa  been  included  in  the  program. 

The  goal  of  the  NYC  U  to  give  young  per- 
sona sufficient  training  either  to  enter  the 
permanent  Job  market  or  to  return  to  achool 
and  continue  ^  long-range  educaUonal  pro- 
gram. 

While  citing  the  program's  achlevemenU 
to  date,  Utb.  Plnkelhor  aald  It  was  still  too 
early  to  evaluate  the  succesaee  and  failures 
completely. 

NYC  enrollees  are  paid  SI. 38  an  hour  and 
work  a  82-hour  work  week.  They  are  en- 
rolled for  a  base  period  ot  sis  months,  which 
can  be  extended  up  to  two  years  to  pursue 
specific  educational  goals. 

The  City  spent  S7S.000  on  the  program  in 
IMS  and  tlSO.OOO  in  IMS.  The  latter  figure 
haa  been  appropriated  for  this  year.  The 
Federal  Government  has  granted  SI.MS.Toa 
to  the  program. 


to  become  productive  workers,  and  en- 
abled thousands  of  potential  dropouts  to 
acquire  useful  skills  and  work  habits 
while  staying  in  school. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  NYC 
program  in  my  district  of  Pittsburgh  has 
been  among  the  best  In  the  Nation  since 
It  got  underway  16  months  ago.  Its 
success  is  due  to  no  small  part  to  the  ef- 
forts of  its  coordinator.  Mrs.  Marion  K. 
Pirikelhor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oaEcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  iO.  19S7 
Mr.  ULLMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  (o  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


A1200 

leagues  the  tight-money  cHuta  sUtement 
prepared  by  the  more  th»n  JOO  deleg«t« 
to  the  naUon»l  conference  of  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Committee  on  Re- 
wurces  and  Energy  held  recently  here  m 

Washington.  DC.  

■me  conference  brought  together  farm- 
ers organized  labor.  pubUc  power  offl- 
clais  rural  cooperatives  represenUtlves, 
and  '  other  oonsumer-orlented  groups. 
Spealcers  Included  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  genOeman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pai- 
MAKl  and  Senator  Alm>t  Ook— both 
distiiigulshed  for  their  careers  to  the 
Congress  and  their  Interest  in  consumer 
protection.  ,  ^  . 

The  meetings  were  attended  by  over- 
now  audiences— further  evidence  of  the 
deep  concern  of  the  American  public  Oiat 
the  mistakes  leading  to  the  economic  dis- 
locations of  last  summer  are  not  re- 
While  I  may  not  agree  In  all  respects 
with  the  conference's  analysis  and  action 
program,  this  document  deserves  the 
careful  study  of  the  Congress. 
The  document  follows; 

TicHT-MoKKT  c^jsa:  A  C4U.  ro« 
Daciam  AcTtOM 
America  Is  In  «  tight-money,  hlgh-lnt«»t- 
rau  cileU  which  must  be  quickly  abated  b«- 
rcre  It  lea<la  u»  Into  a  receMlon  with  lie  re- 
lUltlng  unemployment.  Inadequate  housing. 
unavaUable  credit,  and  general  economic 
stagnation. 

ThU  crlala  K  man-made.  primarUy  the 
product  ot  monetary  poUdea  ol  the  Pederal 
Reserve  System. 

No  one  can  question  the  slgnlBcance  ot 
the  role  played  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  Federal  Open  Martet  Committee  and 
Ita  aHect  on  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
American  p«>ple.  The  result  ot  scUons  taken 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  In  the  area  ot  moneUry 
poUcy  can  create  an  environment  ol  eco- 
nomic proeperlty.  or  economic  recession  and 
ultimate  deprearton.  It  can  alto  create  a 
climate  to  encotirage  or  restrict  development 
or  otir  natural  resoxirces. 

Monetary  policy  declaloni  made  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  since  the  middle  ot 
the  l»50's  have  been  major  conUlbutlng 
factora  to  four  recessions  In  the  United 
Qtj^ttm.  The  Board's  action  on  IDecember  5. 
IMS  raised  the  prime  dlscoxmt  rate  from  4  % 
to  414%  and  the  Ume  deposit  rate  from  «■•• 
to  5Si%— thua  increasing  the  cost  of  money 
respectively  by  10%  and  3T4  %■  ■">!»  «"<>° 
severely  restricted  the  money  supply,  csused 
significant  disruption  between  tJie  traditional 
DoalUona  of  our  Bnanclal  Institutions,  and 
hsTbeen  a  major  cause  of  the  depression  in 
the  housing  Industry. 

The  current  Federal  Reaerve  poUoy  of  Oght 
money  and  high  Interest  rattw— rate*  which 
have  soared  to  40- year  high*— has  been  detri- 
mental to  consumers,  as  wage  earners,  farm- 
ers home  bulldets  or  smsU  businessmen. 
The  current  tight-money,  hlgh-mterest-rate 
DOUcy  has  not  only  thwarted,  hut  In  many 
^ases  sctually  wrecked  President  Johnsons 
Oreat  Society  program.  Far  from  flghUng 
InlUtlon.  the  intereat-coat  push  t>as  been  an 
angina  oi  Inflation.  * 

The  Increased  Interest  ooata  which  will 
luve  to  be  paid  by  the  American  people  due 
to  Increased  costs  al  carrying  Federal.  State, 
and  local  debt,  and  the  Increased  Inteteet 
coata  which  the  American  consumer  must 
bear    for    runda    boctowed    for   home    pur- 
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chssea  and  other  consumption  needs  will 
amount  to  many  bUllons  of  dollars.  TTUa 
burden  wlU  have  to  be  carried  by  oocnlng 
generatlona  ss  weU  as  the  prseent. 

Many  vital  programs,  such  as  rural  elec- 
tnflcatlon.  cooperative  hoosUlg.  Farmer* 
Home  Administration  loans.  Veterans'  bene- 
tlU,  educaOon  aid*  and  other  programs 
wlUch  are  dependent  upon  tlie  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  tor  direct  loana  ot  m- 
sured  loans,  cannot  survive  under  current 
monetary  policies. 

No  one  beneflu  from  a  tight-money,  hlgh- 
Interest-rate  policy  eicept  those  In  the  tor- 
tunste  position  of  having  fundi  to  lend.  A 
high-Interest,  tight-money  poUcy  promotes 
concentraUon  of  wealth  rather  than  encour- 
aging wide-spread  distribution  of  Income  and 
money.  The  poUcy  erodes  the  American  tra- 
dition of  advancing  effective  and  elBclent 
small  business,  home  ownership,  and  decent 
standards  of  living  for  all  our  people. 

Our  present  economically  and  socially  un- 
desirable monetary  policy  U  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  Reaerve 
Board  and  System  to  operate  in  harmony 
with  congressional  mandate  and  EiecuUve 
policy.  In  fact,  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reaerve  Board  and  system  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  constitute  a  direct  violation  of 
the  pouclee  and  objeetlves  conUlned  In  the 
Employment  Act  of  lQ4fl. 

Ftor  reasons  presented  in  this  brief  review, 
the  delegatea  to  thU  National  Conference 
caU  upon  the  Congress  and  the  I>re«ldent  of 
the  United  States  to  take  positive  action  now 
In  reversing  the  present  dangerous  tight- 
money  policies  and  Uj  putting  the  country 
back  on  the  road  to  growth  and  prosperity. 
Specifically,  we  urge  an  action  program 
which  wlU  Include.  .  ,..  k„. 

1  Prompt  hearings.  Including  field  hear- 
ings by  appropriate  Congressional  Commit- 
tee* to  probe  the  Impact  of  tight  money  and 
high  mtereet  rates  on  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers be  they  workers,  farmers,  small  busl- 
ncMimen  or  local  unlta  of  government. 

a  Enactment  of  leglslstlon  to  make  the 
Federal   Reserve  System  fully  responsive  to 

the  Congress.  _„,„. 

S  We  urge  the  President  not  to  reappoint 
McChesney  MarUn  as  Chairman.  If  he  Is 
reappointed,  we  urge  the  Senators  to  reject 
the  appointment. 

4  Establishment  of  machinery  to  give  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer  and  other  major 
groups  of  cltlaens  an  opportunity  to  ahare  in 
the  design  of  monetary  pollclea- 

5  UUllzaUon  of  all  available  and  appro- 
priate new  direct  and  guaranteed  loan  and 
credit  programs  wherever  appropriate  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  consumer— the 
home  owner,  the  businessman,  the  farmer, 
the  working  man.  the  borrower,  the  poor,  the 
student,  the  elderly— In  hu  efforts  to  share 
fairly  In  the  growth  of  America. 

a  Realllrmatlon  ot  the  ISmployment  Act 
of  194«  which  calls  for  continuing  growth  as 
a  naUonol  goal,  with  full  employment  of 
manpower,  maximum  utllliatlon  ot  plant 
and  wise  use  of  resources  recognized  ss  ma- 
jor objectives  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 

7.  Endorsement  of  the  principle  of  truth- 
In-lendlng  legislation  and  opposition  to  abo- 
lition of  usury  laws. 

As  delegates  of  this  National  Conference, 
we  are  concerned  that  the  nation  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  move  forward.  We  ex- 
tend an  urgent  Invitation  to  all  our  fellow 
eitlztma  to  Join  with  us  In  a  crusade  for  sen- 
sible monetary  policies. 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  re- 
cently and  belatedly  made  smaU  efforta  to 
loosen  money.  It  U  dear  that  these  modest 
corrective  poUdas  are  stlU  IneffecUve  to 
achisva  the  flow  of  money  and  mtereet  rates 
necessary  for  a  growing  and  secure  economy. 


Israel  Border  Teaiioa  Cortkaet 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  wrw  TOax 
IN  THE  HOD8«  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThwsdttV.  March  9,  ISS? 
Mrs  KEIXY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Undon 
which  continues  to  exist  on  the  borders 
between  Israel  and  lU  Arab  neighbors 
continues  to  cause  me  great  concern. 

Since  the  independence  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  I  have  continuously  urged  our 
Ooverrunent  and  have  voted  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  defensive 
weapons  avaUable  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  need  to 
help  keep  Israel  defensively  strong  Is  as 
Important  today  as  It  was  In  the  past 

Recent  reports  of  the  use  of  poisonous 
gas  in  Yemen,  by  the  UnlUd  Arab  Re- 
public prompts  me  to  Insert  in  the  Rtc- 
oiiD  a  letter  which  I  recently  received 
from  Moses  I.  Socachevsky.  president. 
Jewish  Nail  Victims  Organization  of 
America,  Inc.,  together  with  a  copy  of 
their  letter  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross: 

JrwnH    Nam    Vronm   0«oahisa- 
TioK  or  Aainic*.  Inc.. 

JVeir  ror*.  N.Y  ,  Fctmiary  7.  1M7. 
Hon.  Edma  F.  ECnxT, 
Hou-te  of  ReprMentattvea, 
Wiuhinglan,  D.C. 

DiAs  Mas.  Kiixt:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  copy  of  a  letter  we  have  sent  to  the  Inter- 
national committee  of  the  Red  Croes  con- 
cerning the  use  of  poisonous  gss  bombs  by 
the  united  Arab  Republic  agaliut  Yemen  and 
neighboring  regions.  If  Nasser  orders  thst 
Egypt  use  the  gas  bombs  against  hU  own 
Arab  people,  then  what  can  Israel  expect 
from  Nasser,  eepedally  If  he  U  ihcouraged 
by  receiving  arma  from  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  Arabs  openly  declare  that  they  are  pre- 
paring enough  weapons,  which  they  receive 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  to 
destroy  Israel  and  push  the  Jews  to  the  sea. 
We  ask  you  to  assure  tliat  otir  government 
supplies  enough  arms  to  Israel  so  that  she 
win  tie  able  to  withsund  any  Arab  attack. 
We  cannot  stand  Idle  and  watch  the  Arabs 
comnUt  genocide.  If  we  once  again  fall  the 
survivors  of  the  greatest  holocaust  in  human 
history,  we  will  commit  a  grave  sin  which 
WlU  not  be  forgiven  by  lilstory  nor  by  future 
generations. 

Sincerely. 

MoaiS  L.  SOCACHIVSKT. 

Freaident. 

Jcwisx  Nasi  Vtcmis  Oxgabtizatkiiv 
or  Auxaxcs, 

Febniory  3.  tan. 
IrrmMATioHAL  COMurrTxi  or  Tiix  Rin  Caoss. 
Geneva,  Sulfserl«nd. 

QarrrLXMsM:  We  were  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  report  that  the  umted  Arab  Republic, 
In  Its  war  against  the  royalists  In  Temen. 
uaed  poisonous  gas  against  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Temen  and  nelght>orlng  regions. 

Our  organlzauon  Is  composed  of  tens  of 
tiiouaands  survivors  of  tlie  Nazi  atrodues  in 
Europe.  Many  of  our  members  lost  most  of 
their  famlllee  In  the  gas  chambers  estab- 
Uohed  by  the  Naals  In  Europe  during  the  last 
war:  many  a  member  has  actually  iJeen  ml- 
raculoualy  aaved  at  the  last  minute  from  this 
horror.  It  la  because  of  this  ternble  ex- 
perience that  any  ailegaUoo  that  poisonous 
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gas  IMS  t>een  used  against  human  beings 
moves  us  to  the  very  depths  of  otir  lielng. 
We  shudder  at  the  proepect  of  a  repeUUon 
of  that  unspeakable  atrodty. 

We.  therefore,  appeal  to  you  to  do  every- 
thing poeaibis  in  order  to  prevent  ihe  re- 
currence of  such  inhuman  methods  of  fight- 
ing an  adversary. 

We  still  lament  the  Inaction  of  the  Bed 
Croes  during  the  years  of  the  Holocaust  m 
Europe  when  the  members  of  this  organisa- 
Uon  experienced  this  horror  themselves.  We. 
therefore,  feel  called  upon  to  voice  our  an- 
guish and  appeal  to  you  In  tlUs  instance. 
The  use  of  poisonous  gas  In  distant  Temen 
consUtulee  a  threat  to  humanity  everywhere, 
and  it  must  be  stopped  by  all  means  right 

We  shall  l>e  gieaUy  Indebted  to  hear  from 
you  on  the  actual  atepa  you  have  been  taking 
In  this  matter. 

Sincerely  youra. 

Mooes  I.  Socachkvskt. 

President. 


CitU  Rifhis :  LB  J.  Fina,  brt  WUl  Support 

COBC? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  RBW  TomK 
IN  THK  ROU3S  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

ThUTtday,  March  9,  1967 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
Uon  an  editorial  partlciUarly  pertinent 
to  the  problem  of  civil  rights  today.  It 
appeared  In  the  Dayton.  Ohio.  E»aily 
News  a  paper  known  for  lU  sober  and 
carefixl  JudgmenU.  This  editorial  urges 
Congreas  to  forget  oddsmakers"  flgxu« 
on  the  chances  for  enacting  legislation 
in  civil  rights.  It  points  out  that  the 
Imperative  for  rectifying  racial  Injus- 
tice remain  enormous.  It  calls  for  a 
maximum  effort  this  year  to  make  new 
civU  righte  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  the  lead 
editorial  of  the  February  19.  1967.  Issue 
of  the  Dayton  Dally  News  In  the  Ricoao : 

Cl«L  RsoxTS:  L.BJ.  FxaM.  but  Wnx  Svrpoar 

Comb? 

CUMlcal  tragedy  la  concerned  with  the 
natur«  of  evU  and  the  problem  of  power. 

Both  th*mca  met  In  high  dr&ma  enacted 
laat  Monday  In  Waahington  in  the  Abraham 
Uncoln  ahrlne.  The  evil,  broo<llng  aa  the 
great  atatue  Itaelf.  la  racial  unbrotherhood 
and  the  attendant  Injustices  that  sllU  divide 
the  land.  The  power  aasalUng  It  waa  the 
Prealdent.  crying  havoc  on  "man's  ancient 
curse  and  preaent  shame."  And  striking  a 
baaa  note  or  tragic  irony— ihoae  aaaembled 
for  the  Unooln's  birthday  ceremony  listened 
with  revereocB  to  the  Gettysburg  addreae  aa 
recorded  by  Senator  Ererett  McKlnley  Dlrk- 
sen — the  man  who  killed  iMt  years  civil 
rlghu  bUl. 

Befon  the  week  waa  out  the  scene  had 
shifted  to  the  amphitheater  of  Congrcas. 
where  protagonist  and  antagonist,  Johnaon 
and  Dlrkaen.  again  contend  over  the  Negro 
equality  cause.  Delivered  on  Thursday  was 
the  1967  clvU  rights  message  from  the  new- 
Btyle.  IWB  ebullient  Prealdent.  It  la  a  mm- 
sage  BO  powerful  in  persuaalon,  moving  In 
language  and  drumbeat  In  pleading  for  fur- 
ther social  JusUce  progress  aa  to  earn  un- 
reatralned  pralaa. 


AaaaUIng  "myths"  and  "mlalnformatton" 
that  obstruct  honest  apprmlaal  ot  the  na- 
tional obligation  to  dtiJwna  of  color,  the 
President  argued  that  the  Negro  deaervea 
■not  Just  equality  aa  a  rl^t  and  theory,  but 
equality  aa  a  fact  and  aa  a  reault."  Such 
would  have  been  the  further  gains  from  laat 
year's  fuU  civil  rlghu  package,  loat  to  Sen- 
ate flUbuster  after  Ita  bitterly  won  triumph 
In  the  Houae.  This  waa  the  WU  that  would 
have  provided  vital  socIaI.  economic  and 
judicial  undergtrding  for  the  largely  doc- 
trinal advances  of  previous  yeara. 

The  President's  new  proposals  arc  subatan- 
tlally  the  same — more  civil  rlghu  wcwker 
protecUon;  more  federal  rlghu  protection; 
equality  in  jury  paneling,  state  and  federal; 
more  power  for  the  Equal  Knployment  Op- 
portunity commlaalon;  a  bigger,  better- 
funded  community  relaUons  service.  (This 
laat  In  a  separate  bill.)  The  housing  fea- 
ture Is  the  same  as  before.  «cepi  for  gradu- 
allaatlon  over  aeveral  years,  and  more 
emphaalB  on  conciliation  services. 

Two  focal  questions:  what  are  the  meas- 
ure's proBpecU?  What  la  the  best  legislative 
atrategy? 

As  for  proepecU.  Mr.  Johnson  talks  like  a 
man  ready  to  play  for  the  highest  stakes  (no 
matter  what  odda-makers  figure)  given 
measurable  public  support.  He  has  already 
aaked  spokesmen  ror  over  JOO  aflUlatad  na- 
tional organisations  to  muster  backing. 

Aa  for  strategy.  Mr.  Johnson  properly  took 
the  conceptual  position  that  social  JustliJe  In 
housing  is  morally  inaeparable  from  econ- 
nomlc  and  Judicial  equality  In  Jobe  and  Jury 
trials.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  as 
a  leglalaUve  course  Is  charted  through  a  more 
conaervatlve  Congress,  and  paat  a  more 
hardened  public  opinion,  the  package  ahould 
not  be  split.  The  clvU  rlghU  cause  in  the 
deep  South  now  lags  ao  badly,  worker-ahort. 
funds-short,  discouragement -harried,  that 
an  end  to  Jury  duty  discrimination.  If  that 
proves  the  least  that  Is  attainable,  would 
revive  aome  hope. 


Baltic  Frcc^MB 


other  captive  naOoiw.  tmder  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  foUowlng  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Uthuanlan  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Greater  Waterbury  area  to 
mark  the  49th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  in  the  lUcowi: 
RasoLnnoH  or  WATaaBumv  Lithuanian- 
AMKaiCAN  Couwcn. 
Lithuanian  Americans  of  the  Greater 
Waterbtiry  Area  assembled  In  Saint  Joseph's 
Hall,  Waterbury.  Connecticut.  Saturday.  Peb- 
ruary  19,  1967  at  solemn  exercises  marking 
the  49th  anniversary  of  the  historic  Declars- 
tion  of  Lithuania's  reconstituted  Independ- 
ence on  Pfebruary  18,  i91fl  m  Vilnius  and  the 
a7th  year  of  oppreasive  Soviet  occupation  of 
Lithuania,  unanimously  resolve,  that. 

Whereas  Lithuania,  an  ancient,  cultured 
and  progressive  nation  lost  her  freedom  and 
national  sovereignty  when  it  waa  forcibly  in- 
corporated Into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  In  1B40;  and. 

Whereas  H.  Con.  Res.  416  Introduced  by 
Waterbury's  own  distinguished  Congressman 
the  Hon,  John  S.  Monagan.  US.  Repreaenta- 
tlve  from  Connecticut's  Fifth  Congreealonal 
District  has  been  overwhelmingly  adopted  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of 
tJQe  United  Statea;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  urge  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  to  vLgoroualy  press  for 
hearings  In  the  UN  on  the  plight  of  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia  and  Estonia,  enslaved  Baltic  na- 
tions seeking  moral  and  poUUcal  support  In 
their  quest  for  liberation  and  self-determina- 
tion; and, 

That  we  strongly  urge  the  United  States 
of  America  to  unconditionally  reject  the 
Soviet  consiilar  treaty  as  dangerous  and 
undeairable:  and. 

That  we  loyally,  wholeheartedly  support 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  VS. 
Government's  courageous  determination  to 
halt  communist  aggression  and  expansion  in 
southeast  Asia  and  to  seek  peace  with  honor 
and  juaUCe, 

Adoltas  Camps. 

president. 
Mascsz-la  ANDancia. 

Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  HASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTidav,  March  9,  1957 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
personally  aware  of  the  long-enduring 
struggle  to  secure  freedom  for  Lithuania 
and  the  contributions  made  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  MoN»o*Nl  to  advance  this  cause.  I 
am  confldent  also  that  the  people  whom 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  !Mr. 
MoNAG«i«l  represent*  know  of  his  hard 
work  in  this  area  which  was  crowned  by 
his  successful  sponsorship  of  the  Mona- 
gan Baltic  Freedom  Resolution  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  plight  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  Including  Lithuania  has 
been  obscured  in  recent  years  by  in- 
creased speculation  and  discussion  about 
the  easing  of  East- West  relaUons.  Nat- 
urally we  do  wish  to  sec  Improved  rela- 
tions, but  we  do  not  wish  to  disregard 
the  Individuals  involved.  We  want  to  see 
improvements  for  them  too. 

Xn  keeping  with  my  belief  that  world 
oplnian  should  not  forget  Lithuania  and 


Wilthire  Bar  Astociatiea  Hesit  Viritiaf 
Vietaainese  Oficiali 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUroaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jforch  1,19(7 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WU- 
shire  Bar  Association  In  Los  Angeles  has 
for  many  years  been  a  leader  In  pro- 
moUng  the  cause  of  International  co- 
operation, particularly  In  support  of  the 
project  "World  Peace  Through  Law." 

So  I  was  delighted  to  receive  a  letter 
recently  from  Adele  I.  Springer,  chair- 
man of  the  Wilshlre  Bar  Association's 
Committee  on  International  Law,  pro- 
viding additional  Indication  of  their  fine 
work. 

In  this  Instance,  the  Wilshlre  Bar  has 
served  as  host  for  a  top  level  group  of 
visiting  Vietnamese  officials,  who  were 
guests  of  the  VS.  Government,  on  tour 
of  American  \ubin  oentert  with  the 
special  object  ot  studying  and  observing 
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our  system  of  Industrial  relations  and 
labor  law — (or  possible  Implementation 
In  Improving  labor  procedur«»  and  regu- 
lations In  Vietnam. 

Because  of  Its  Importance  In  illustrat- 
ing the  value  of  such  International  gov- 
ernment-to-govemment,  and  people-to- 
people,  programs.  I  would  Uke  to  Insert 
In  the  CoNG«ssioi«»L  RicoaD  at  this 
point  In  the  Uxt  of  an  Interview  con- 
ducted In  Los  Angeles  with  the  leader  of 
the  Vietnamese  delegation. 

The  remarks  follow : 

(Remark!  of  Uie  Honorable  Mguyen  U 
OLang.  Director  of  Cabinet  of  MlnUtry  of 
Labor  of  Vietnam.  Inspector  General  of 
Labor,  tonnerlj  Minuter  of  Labor,  and  pro- 
feeaor  of  law.  of  Saigon,  leader  of  m  delega- 
tion of  Are  Cblefe  of  the  Vietnamese  Mlnll- 
trr  o«  Labor,  TlxlUng  the  Dnlted  SUtea  a> 
gnesU  of  the  U3.  Oovermnenl.  at  Inlerrlew 
broadcast  on  the  local  french-language  radio 
program  of  the  Alliance  Prancnalse  of  Loe 
Angelee.  at  a  reception  In  the  Cocoanat 
Orove  of  the  AmbaMador  Ho«l  In  their 
honor  boeted  bj  the  WlUhlre  Bar  AseoclaUon 
of  Loa  Angeles.) 

Q.  What  were  70U  ImpreMed  with  most  In 
the  United  States? 

A.  The  thing  which  has  Impreieed  us  moet 
U  the  Democrscy  which  Is  applied  here  In 
most  of  the  admlnUtraUon  and  most  of  the 
departmenu.  There  Is  alwaye  a  consulta- 
tlTB  cooncU  made  of  men  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  government  and  who  are  not  cl»U 
servanU  end  represent  the  people.  It  Is 
thanks  to  this  collaboraUon  between  the 
people  and  the  technical  departments  ot  the 
goremmeot  that  all  which  li  here  done  cor- 
responds to  the  neede  of  the  country  and  to 
the  need  of  the  people.  It  Is  the  Democracy 
which  U  >o  etrlklng— Democracy  of  the  Uws 
end  Democracy  among  the  people. 
Q   What  Is  your  best  sourenlr  during  your 

A  The  louvenlr  of  the  thing  I  hare  the 
most  sentiment  for.  Is  the  cordUllty  with 
which  Americans  received  u«.  We  made  many 
friends  In  Washington  snd  In  sU  the  cltlee 
which  we  visited.  Many  Americans  volun- 
tarUy  gave  their  name  to  Invite  us.  to  enable 
OS  to  see  their  country,  and  to  help  us.  And 
this  Is  what  has  moved  me  most  and  we  ore 
aU  very  srawlul. 

q  What  U  the  objective  of  your  visit? 
A  I  came  to  the  United  SUtee  with  four 
of  my  eoUeagues  to  observe  the  problems  of 
l»hor  snd  Industrial  reUtloni  here  and  also 
to  get  In  touch  with  Labor  Unions.  Certain 
Union  leaders  have  already  come  to  our  coun- 
try. In  Washington  we  had  conferences  with 
all  the  technical  departmenu  of  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Labor:  we  discussed  sll  the  problems 
of  workers'  socUl  security  and  the  problems 
of  Induetrlsl  relations. 

Q  What  ore  the  dlBerences  between  the 
problems  Ui  Vietnam  snd  those  you  Bnd  In 
the  United  SUtes? 

A  In  the  United  SUtee  the  percenuge  off 
unemployed  baa  decreased  and  equaUy  on  ac- 
count of  the  War  we  no  longer  have  any  tin- 
employment  problem.  We  even  have  s  ahort- 
sie  or  specialized  help.  That  U  why  we  ore 
very  much  Interested  In  the  trsUUng  pro- 
gram—the  training  given  by  schools  snd  by 
mixed  Committees  composed  of  employers, 
workers  snd  Union  people,  and  also  the  ualn- 
ing  given  by  the  government. 

SI  Do  you  Intend  In  Vietnam  to  esUbllsh 
government  schools  which  would  rapidly 
train  specialist  workers? 

A-  Certainly.  We  give  st  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  courses  to  train  seml-qtlallfled  work- 
ers In  a  short  time,  about  iU  months.  One 
of  our  great  problems  Is  that  we  have  many 
refugees  cosning  from  sreas  controlled  by 
Communists  and  returning  to  areas  oon- 
troUed  by  our  government.  They  were  farm- 
ers, and  now  you  have  to  teach  them  aome 
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Industrial  work,  and  that  Is  why  the  problem 
of  training  the  workers  hss  become  an  Im- 
portant problem  at  bocne. 

q.  Tou  ssld  that  th«  Union  of  Longshore- 
men had  a  repreaenutlve  in  Vietnam? 

A  The  problem  of  tba  Longshoremens 
Union  Is  very  Importsnt  not  only  In  Saigon 
but  In  the  other  harbors  In  Vietnam  like 
Denting  and  Comerang.  Because  actuaUy 
we  are  hnporUng  men.  this  especially  on 
sccount  of  the  war.  There  Is  s  lot  of  raw 
material  which  Is  disembarked  In  our  coun- 
try and  the  work  of  the  longshoremen  Is  very 
much  needed,  and  that  Is  why  the  Inter- 
national Urilon  of  Longshoremen  her*  has 
helped  a  lot  our  National  Union  of  Long- 
shoremen m  Vietnam.  They  have  Just 
sent  about  ten  Union  leaders  to  help  the 
Union  to  mske  foremen  snd  to  become  more 
efficient. 

Q.  Whst  ore  the  laws  which  protect  the 
Vietnamese  workers? 

A  As  far  as  the  Social  Security  measitfea 
are  concerned,  we  have  a  system  of  alloca- 
tions for  families  which  gives  Indemnities 
to  wives  and  children  of  the  workers,  and 
also  we  have  measures  to  help  those  who 
hsd  accldenu  while  they  were  working.  We 
also  hsve  indemnities  for  the  workers  who 
are  not  working.  In  a  way  equivalent  to  the 
Unemployment  Indemnity  here  except  that 
It  Is  only  paid  once  In  a  lump  sum. 

q.  But  there  are  no  tinemployed  now. 
Do  you  Import  workers? 

A.  That  Is  right.    We  now  have  wwkers. 
mostly  specialist,  who  come  from  the  United 
SUtes.   PhUlpplnes.   Korea,  snd   Non-Com- 
munist China  Formosa. 
Q.  SpeclsllaU? 

A  For  the  most  part  they  are  building 
landing  strips  and  docks.  They  ars  enlarg- 
ing our  harbors  and  they  are  building  tech- 
nicians. Vleti  am  was  an  agricultural  coun- 
try and  It  IS  starting  to  become  Industrial 
and  now  the  Industries  wtilch  are  growing 
the  tsstest  are  the  textile  Industries.  We 
are  weavng  cotton  and  synthetic  fibres.  In 
second  place.  In  the  south  where  w*  had 
neither  cement  nor  coal,  one  can  see  now 
that  the  buUdlng  Industry  Is  m  tuU  awing. 
q  The  lawyers  In  your  Delegstlon  wers 
swarded  a  CertlBcate  of  Honorary  Life  Mem- 
berahlp  In  the  WUshlre  Bar  Aasoclstlon  of 
Los  Angeles  at  this  reception.  What  Is  ths 
algnlficance  of  thU  presenUtlon? 

A  I  am  deeply  touched  and  value  th» 
great  honor  of  being  msde  a  member  ct  the 
Bar  Association;  It  strengthens  the  ties,  and 
IS  better  understanding.  We  were  aU  moved 
with  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  their 
reception.  I  wish  to  express  the  profound 
appreciation  of  the  Delegstlon  for  the  highly 
amiable  and  InstrucUve  program  and  foe 
the  personal  contact  of  exchanging  views 
with  the  Judges  and  lawyers  of  the  Bar 
Association. 


Howard  U«iTer»i»y  Celebr»lei  Ih  Certe*- 
■nl  ABBivcfiUTi  Marck  2,  1967 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  KKHUSir 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BKPMSBNTATIVES 

Thundav,  March  2.  J9ST 
Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  100 
years  ago  today,  March  2d.  President 
Andrew  Johnson  signed  a  bill  which  es- 
tablished Howard  University  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  It  Is  therefore  flt.- 
tlng  that  this  body  should  pause  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  university  and  Its  com- 


munity of  scholars  during  Its  centennial 
celebration. 

I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  Charter 
Day  Convocation  at  Howard  this  morn- 
ing and  to  hear  the  Inspiring  addresses 
delivered  by  President  James  M.  Nabrlt, 
Jr.,  and  the  President.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
who  surprised  the  audience  with  his  un- 
expected appearance  at  the  ceremony.  I 
would  nice  to  have  Inserted  following  my 
remarks  both  Dr.  Nabrlfs  address  and 
the  President's  remarks.  Since  the  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  Federal  Government 
have  played  such  an  integral  part  In 
the  creation  and  growth  of  this  univer- 
sity, I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  find  both 
speeches  and  Dr.  Nabrlfs  address  which 
will  be  delivered  at  the  banquet  tonight 
of  great  Interest. 

President  Nabrlt,  President  Emeritus 
Mordecal  Johnson,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Howard  University,  the  hundreds  of 
faculty  members  and  the  thousands  of 
graxluates  who  have  all  helped  to  make 
the  university  the  proud  academic  Insti- 
tution which  it  has  become  In  100  short 
yean  all  deserve  special  recognition  on 
this  Charter  Day.    May  Howard's  next 
hundred  years  be  even  more  Illustrious  as 
the  university  seeks  to  Implement  the 
theme  of  this  centennial.  "The  Univer- 
sity In  a  Changing  Society." 
The  material  follows: 
Ths  UinvDsrrr  i»  s  chamoiko  Socbtt 
(CenWnnlal    Charter    Day    address    by    Dr 
James  M.  Nabrlt,   Jr..  president.   Howsrd 
University.  March  3,  1B«7) 
We  are  meeting  this  morning  In  etiebrs- 
tlon  of  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
Uig  of  Howard  University.     It  was  precisely 
on   March   2,    IBBT    that   President    Andrew 
Johnson  signed  mto  law  a  Mil  which  pro- 
vided   that    "there    be    esUbllshe<J    and    U 
hereby  esubllshed  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  university  for  the  education  of  youth 
In  the  liberal  artt  and  sciences  under  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  The  Howard  Uni- 
versity."   The  list  of  Incorporators  Included 
ths  names  of  seventeen  persons  whom  we 
are  always  proud  to  remember  as  our  Found- 
ers   and    who    were    Inspired    to    estabUsh 
Howard,  accordmg  to  their  own  words.  "In 
Tlew  of  the  prewlng  demand  of  the  southern 
neld". 

The  "preulng  demand  of  the  southern 
Held"  had  been  occasioned  by  the  ending  of 
the  civil  war  In  1866  and  the  need  to  take 
steps  to  Integrate  the  Negro  minority  In  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  Thus.  Howard. 
like  her  sister  InsUtutlons  founded  during 
the  same  period,  hss  a  truly  exalted  mis- 
sion—to  provide  an  education  for  youth  to 
be  sure,  but  also  to  help  In  advancing  the 
sodal  and  economic  growth  of  Negnse*  In 
particular,  and  to  become  Involved  In  the 
development  of  the  whole  country  In  gen- 
eral. Our  history  and  our  future  are  Inex- 
tricably linked  to  that  of  the  people  and  of 
the  country  whom  we  were  created  to  serve. 
Profoundly  wise  and  far-sighted  as  they 
were,  the  Founders  of  Howard  University 
could  scarcely  have  foraeen  that  Howard 
would  grow  into  the  kind  of  InsUtutlon 
that  hss  now  come  Into  being.  In  terms  of 
student  enrollment,  faculty  snd  staff  per- 
sonnel, buildings  and  equipment,  and 
strength  and  diversity  of  teaching  and  re- 
search programs,  the  University  stands  at  a 
point  where  It  can  face  the  future  with  the 
assurance  that  It  U  weu  on  the  way  to 
being  aa  InteUectual  center  of  genuine 
dutlnctlon. 

The  Brat  one  hundred  years  of  our  history 
have  run  a  course  paraUel  to  that  o<  ths 
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neno  minority,  uui  Indeed,  to  tlut  of  •n 
America.  We  h»»e  felt  the  eBoct  oS  good 
timee  fcnd  b«l.  of  w»r»  and  dcpreeeloM.  of 
peace  and  proeeprtty.  Not  only  bare  we 
lurvlTed  wlTenity.  Init  we  have  emerfed 
wltli  liie  ftxength  to  move  forward  to  hlgber 
leveU  of  achleTement. 

As  we  gather  here  today.  It  la  reaconabte 
that  we  >bould  ask  wbat.  indeed,  did  the 
pounders  create  one  himdred  yean  ago? 
What  Is  the  record  which  U  laid  bare  on  the 
pages  of  history?  What  does  the  future  bold 
(or  lU? 

To  begin,  ours  is  a  unique  Institution  and 
our  history,  likewise.  U  not  of  an  ordinary 
nsture.  We  were  founded  u  an  Institution 
to  educate  youth,  not  simply  Negroes,  but 
■1  who  were  qualified  and  presented  tbem- 
■elves.  The  environment  In  which  we  were 
founded  dlcUted.  however,  that  the  student 
body  would  be  primarily  Negro  and  that  this 
would  be  true  throughout  our  first  one 
hundred  years.  And  during  the  course  of 
those  years,  the  university  has  cast  the  light 
of  a  bescon  in  the  darkness  as  It  welcomed 
students  and  faculty  who  chose  to  IgncBre 
*«/^     religion,    and    nationality    and    who 


sought  only  a  haven  where  the  minds  and 
spirit  of  men  and  women  are  Joined  In  ths 
punult  of  knowledege  and  the  building  of  a 
better  Ufe  for  all. 

The  history  of  Howard,  therefore.  Includes 
s  record  of  tolerance  and  compassion  for  all 
men.  In  our  diversity  of  studenu  and  facul- 
ty.  we  have  possessed  s  richness  which  has 
coDtrlbut«d  vasUy  to  our  strength.  ThU  »■ 
s  strength  which  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
qusjitltatlve  means.  To  staU  It  simply,  the 
Ftounders  created  an  insUtution  with  s  soul. 
One  hundred  years  ago.  It  seemed  fooUsh 
snd  rash  to  much  of  America  to  think  of 
the  possibility  of  educoUng  people  who  only 
recently  had  been  tolUng  In  the  fields  m 
slaves.  Crude  and  unlettered  ss  they  were, 
they  seemed  to  have  lltle  kinship  with  white 
America.  Indeed,  there  were  many  at  ti» 
tune  and  even  lat«r  who  argued  that  radal 
inequality  wss  divinely  ordered  and  who 
could  undo  the  will  of  God? 

The  history  of  Howard  has  given  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  American  revolutionarlea. 
who,  less  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
founding  of  the  university,  had  declared  that 
"sll  men  are  created  equal".  So  our  history 
Uke  that  of  people  everywhere  has  made  it 
evident  that  sU  people  have  the  capabUity  of 
climbing  the  highest  pinnacle  of  InteUectual 
development. 

The  pages  of  our  history  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
numbered  among  our  students  or  faculty  and 
who  have  rendered  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions to  their  professions  or  socletiea.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  you  can  recall  many  such 
names  as  those  of  Kelly  UiUer.  Alain  Locke. 
E.  Franklin  Fra«ler,  Charles  R.  Drew,  Ralph 
J.  Bunche.  Thurgood  Marshall.  WUUam  Has- 
Ue  and  Edward  Brooke.  It  la  our  cuat<un 
each  year  to  bestow  a  nimiber  of  distin- 
guished alumni  awards.  It  is  always  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  single  out  the  several  persons 
to  be  honored.  There  are  simply  hundreds 
of  names  to  be  reviewed,  and  in  so  doing, 
one  must  be  mindful  of  the  numerous  grad- 
uates of  Howard  who  are  performing  val- 
lanUy  and  significantly  with  UtUe  public 
noUce.  If  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant measuremenu  of  the  quality  of  a 
university  Is  to  be  found  In  achlevementt 
of  lu  graduatea.  then  Howard  Is  to  be  Judged 
as  being  an  institution  of  eminence. 

For  many  years  Howard  was  the  only 
American  unlverelty  combining  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  professional  education  attended  by  Ne- 
groes in  the  South  and  border  stales.  Else- 
where, the  number  of  Negroes  attending  any 
single  InsUtuUon  was  reUtlvely  small-  In 
most  cases  this  is  true  today.  Howard  was 
truly  a  pioneer  in  offering  opportunities  of 
hl^er  educattoQ  for  Negroes.  We  have 
trained  a  major  portion  of  all  the  Negroes 


In  the  oonntry  who  are  working  as  lawyerm, 
denttsts.  doctors,  pharmacists,  social  wort- 
ers,  engineers,  archltecto.  .and  ministers. 
Thousands  of  our  graduates  are  employed 
in  other  fields  such  as  teaching,  business  and 
government  service. 

The  Founders  of  Howard  were  hopeful  that 
a  new  day  of  freedom  and  justice,  together 
with  economic  opi>ortumty.  was  immediately 
At  hand  when  they  proposed  this  institution. 
But  fate  in  the  guise  of  racial  prejudice  and 
discrimination  determined  that  this  was  not 
to  be.  Provisions  of  the '  fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendmenta  were  Ignored  or  only 
mildly  enforced.  The  Reconstruction  period 
engendered  bitterness  and  hatred.  In  all  of 
the  southern  states,  and  in  some  others  as 
well,  there  was  established  a  legally  enforced 
system  of  segregation  which  was  meant  to  be 
complete  in  every  fundamental  area  of  life. 
The  century  since  our  founding  has  been 
a  time  of  continuous  struggle  for  Negro 
Americans  to  escape  from  this  system  with 
lU  sUgmas  of  the  past,  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  handicaps  of  the  present  and  to  pie- 
pare  for  future  careen  or  actlviUes.  Those 
who  now  say  that  Negro  protestors  want  "too 
much  too  fast"  should  be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  Negroes  are  simply  seeking  that 
which  they  should  have  had  a  bundred  years 
ago. 

Not  only  have  we  not  succeeded  m  this 
century  old  struggle  but  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  perceptive  observers  that 
1067,  like  1867.  finds  the  country  entering 
into  a  period  of  reaction.  There  are  many 
facts  that  Indicate  that  there  Is  some  truth 
in  this  statement.  Among  these  are  the 
substantial  reduction  in  funds  to  aid  the 
poor  of  whom  Negroes  are  a  significant  por- 
tion but  not  the  only  ones  adversely  afl^ected, 
some  of  the  results  of  the  November  elec- 
tions, and  the  apparent  dwindling  of  interest 
in  civil  rights. 

While  these  indicators  of  reaction  are 
causea  for  alarm,  it  would  be  an  error  for 
us  to  fall  into  a  mood  of  despair.  Rather, 
they  should  move  us  to  re-examine  present 
programs  and  to  devise  new  ones.  We  need 
to  have  a  real  understanding  of  the  social 
revolution  which  has  been  taking  place  in 
our  country.  We  must  reglrd  our  loins  for 
the  long  fight  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  The 
roots  of  this  revolution  are  found  in  the 
accumulation  of  grievances  over  a  period 
of  many  years  among  various  segments  of 
our  population.  lo  the  case  of  the  Negro 
minority,  it  can  be  said  that  at  no  time  in 
the  history  of  America  have  they  ever  been 
accepted  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  If  the  civilization  of  the  western  world 
survives,  future  historians  will  surely  com- 
ment on  the  extraordinary  patience  end  en- 
durance of  Negroes  in  accommodating  them- 
selves to  a  system  of  segregation  which 
bound  tbem  to  a  status  of  Inferiority.  T^ey 
will  be  surprised  not  that  we  bad  Carml- 
chael  and  other  advocates  of  black  power 
and  racism,  but  by  the  fact  that  their  num- 
bers were  so  few.  Who  else  but  the  Negro 
would  have  borne  the  burdens  of  dlscrtmi- 
nallon,  segregation,  exploitation,  cruelty,  in- 
justice with  so  much  patience  and  reliance 
on  promises,  law.  religion  and  legislation  for 
one  hundred  yeiu37 

One  must  know,  however,  that  the  seeds 
of  the  preaent  social  revolution  were  planted 
a  long  time  ago  and  that  from  these  roots 
there  sprang  a  vigorous  movement  of  protest. 
It  has  waxed  and  waned  but  never  ceased- 

By  now.  the  record  shows  that  while 
Negroes  had  the  support  of  many  white  peo- 
ple. In  their  long  struggle  for  equal  oppor- 
tunlty  and  for  Justice  under  law;  the  progress 
which  they  have  been  able  to  make  with 
respect  lo  their  civil  righu  came  about 
largely  as  a  result  of  their  own  InltUtlve. 
The  majoritv  of  the  population  have  not  been 
too  interested  In  civil  rlghU.  Indeed,  as  long 
OS  they  saw  the  problems  of  civil  rights  as 
affecting  them  only  remotely,  most  ^thcn 
viewed    these    matters    with    the    greatest 


apathy.  Tb  the  Negro,  clvU  rights  are  a  mat- 
ter  of  nf e  and  death.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
then  here  and  now  recommit  ourselves  to 
this  struggle  fw  survival. 

TTie  world-wide  revolution  of  colonial  peo- 
themselves    non- white,    has    had    lU 


pi  -  . 

repercussions  on  our  shores  It  has  gener- 
ated extra  momentum  to  the  Negroes  fight 
for  equal  status  in  the  United  States.  The 
civil  rights  movement  of  the  last  decade  has 
had  great  beneftu  for  all  the  people.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  some  direct  gains  few 
the  Negro  minority.  This  progress  has  been 
largely  in  the  nature  of  a  clearing  out  of  the 
remaining  legal  Barriers  and  of  enacting 
positive  legislation.  It  la  unfortunate  that 
so  many  people  beUeved  that  legal  vlctwles 
or  legislation  Alt»ie  would  achieve  the  final 
objectives  of  the  struggle.  The  destruction 
of  legal  dtsablUtiea  cleared  the  way  for  social 
and  political  acUon.  Legislation  resulted  in 
an  improvement  of  the  social  environment 
and  brought  us  to  the  threehoJd  otf  oppor- 
tunity. But  no  further.  The  mlddle-clsss 
Negro  has  on  improved  position,  but  this  Is 
a  small  number.  The  actual  real  improve- 
ment In  the  status  of  the  bulk  of  the  Negro 
people  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived,  the  mass  of  Negroes  is  sUU 
poorly  educated,  poorly  housed,  underpaid 
and  underemployed,  denied  equal  treatment 
hy  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  Is  treated 
brutally  and  put  to  death  In  many  Instances 
with  Impunity. 

What  needs  to  be  done?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  partiaUy  In  the  fact  that  it  can  now 
be  perc«lved  that  the  aflHcaoos  of  cnir  so- 
ciety are  loog-etandJng.  deep-rooted,  and  are 
wide-spread.  The  fundaznentaJ  problems  of 
Nevroea  are  the  problsms  of  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  ahunned.  the  despised,  the  defense- 
less, plus  ttie  problems  of  racial  diacrlmina- 
tloo.  We  discover  that  not  only  must  we 
rouae  the  conscience  of  Amertoa,  but  also  we 
must  persuade  the  American  people  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  and  to  Ofke  other  step* 
neceasary  to  secure  substantWl  improveojent 
In  the  oondition  of  all  the  oppressed,  bre- 
apoctive  of  race.  We  find  that  we  must  wage 
the  battle  on  a  thousand  fromta  as  well  s« 
with  a  never-ending  intensity  until  our  de- 
mocracy has  a  meaning  for  all  dtlzcna. 

WimX  I  am  rCBJly  suggesting  Is  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  a  very  significant  re- 
ordering and  re -structuring  o<  our  society. 
In  part,  this  means  closing  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  and  removing  the  lines 
of  artificial  distinction  between  racial  and 
religious  groups.  It  means  genuinely  to  cre- 
ate a  sodoty  in  which  all  people  are  provided 
with  ttie  opportunity  to  lead  useful  and  dig- 
nified Uves.  It  means  making  civil  rights  a 
Kuoeni  of  all  Americans.  It  mvtJit  fulflll- 
meot  of  a  promise  made  one  hundred  years 
•go  btit  still  honored  primarily  Ln  the  breach. 
Now  is  R  time  for  vision.  We  need  more 
than  the  vision  of  scientists  who  tell  us  of 
the  wonderful  new  things  we  can  expect  from 
the  laboratories,  yet  we  need  the  vision  of 
science.  We  need  more  than  the  vision  of 
those  who  travel  beyond  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth,  yet  we  need  the  knowledge  of  out- 
enpmee.  We  need  In  addition  the  vision  of 
tiioae  who  see  the  problems  of  those  who 
suffer  in  otir  midst — from  hunger,  from  dis- 
ease, from  war,  and  from  racial  and  ethnic 
discrimination.  Let  us  not  discourage  those 
who  find  that  their  life's  work  takes  them  in 
pursuit  of  the  stars.  But  let  us  also  find  a 
means  of  giving  equal  encouragement  to 
those  who  seek  the  means  of  alleviating  the 
problems  of  the  hungry,  the  sick,  and  the  un- 
wanted, black  as  well  as  white.  Let  us  sup- 
port those  who  seek  to  teach  us  how  iq  Uve 
with  all  people  In  peace  and  happiness. 

The  University,  by  Its  very  nature.  Is  on 
institution  which  can  be  extra-ordinarlly 
helpful  in  solving  many  of  the  ills  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  Is  not  by  chance  that  many  colleges 
and  tmlversitles  Include  the  word  "vHltas" 
or  truth  in  their  mottoes  and  on  their  em- 
blems, for  It  U  in  March  of  Uw  truth  that  «• 
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ue  heartly  •nBa«iKi.  The  truth  tbftt  we  aeek 
u  objective  m«1  impersonal.  It  doee  not  vary 
unong  netlooaUUee  or  racee  or  creeda.  It 
hold*  (or  all  of  u»  knowledge  and  iinderetand- 
Ing  which  cmn  broAden  the  horlsoni  of  man- 
kind and  lUximlne  the  mind  and  the  eptrlt. 
In  thU  eearch  for  truth  we  need  the  com- 
bined efforte  of  etudenU  and  teacher*.  The 
Ufht  of  the  0nl»er«lty  muet  mumlnaU  the 
dark  receaseB  of  loclety  »o  that  Ignorunce. 
dleease  and  poverty  may  be  eliminated. 

The   power  of  the  Unlverelty   In  Iti  queet 
for  knowledge,  like  the  force*  of  nature  It- 


Changl»e  Society"  after  long  and  careful  de- 
liberation. TbU  theme  reflecta  our  major 
concerna.  We  &re  a  unlverelty  at  work  in  a 
aodety  which  dlffera  in  fundamental  ways 
from  the  aoclety  of  our  Founders.  Succeed- 
ing generatlona  celebrating  other  anniver- 
saries of  Howard  University  may  well  con- 
sider that  ours  waa  an  antiquated  society, 
much  different  from  tbelre. 

No  one  can  say  precieely  what  kind  of 
world  there  will  be  one  hundred  years  from 
now.  Nor  can  we  say  what  Howard  will  be 
like  when  it  eomse  to  the  end  of  Its  second 


"That  GO  the  ttrst  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  idxty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  sUt*  or  designated  part  of  a 
state  .  .  .  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  free." 


«if  can  be  appllrt  U>  the  achievement  oT  one  hundred  years.  But  each  of  us  today. 
Si.  ^  and  Ul.  Thus,  the  r»ources  of  —  —  rT„.,^i«  *^  K«  a  n*rt  to  olav 
unlveraiues  figured  promlnenUy  In  the  dis- 
covery ot  the  mysteriee  of  the  atom,  thereby 
making  It  possible  to  deetroy  the  very  earth 
which  gives  us  substance,  or  to  make  tt  a 
mere  productive  world.  Now.  with  much 
more  dilllculVy.  universities  must  renew  their 
task  of  finding  the  means  of  encours^lng 
and  assisting  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
Uve  in  peace.  We  live  in  a  world  so  cloeely 
bound  together  by  space  and  time  that  all 
tama  In  shew  self  defense  must  learn  to  Uve 
with  and  to  tolerate  differences  of  race,  color. 
rallglon.  and  naUonallty.  The  atom  bomb 
will  not  dlecrlmlnate  between  either  the 
alums  cc  suburbia  if  it  ever  falls  on  us. 

The  Unlveralty  in  its  majesty  and  power 
etands  as  one  ot  the  moet  valuable  Instru- 
mentaUtlea  of  any  people.  It  afford*  means 
OC  transnlttlng  knowledge  from  the  teacher 
to  the  pupU.  from  on*  generatloa  to  another. 
It  unlocks  door*  to  now  truths,  opens  win- 
dows thxoucb  which  come  fresh  Ideas,  and 
leads  down  corridors  oi  learning  which  have 
ao  end. 

Vow  that  unlversltloe  have  been  so  «- 
fectdvely  used  or  misused  in  developing  weap- 
acta  to  facilitate  tbe  destruction  of  the 
world.  It  U  more  urgent  than  ever  that  they 
devote  a  larger  portion  of  their  Intellectual 
reaources  to  the  Issues  of  friendly  relations 

and  peace,  to  the  means  of  feeding  tbe  hun- 
gry millions  of  the  world,  and  to  the  other 

Bodal  and  economic  problems  of  our  genera- 
tion.    Oui  hope  for  Howard   Is   that   It  may 

be  among  the  leaden  In  this  development. 
Kvery  college  and   university  must  choose 

for   Itaeir   what   Ita   mission   wUl   be.      While 

every  Institution  has  a  personality  of  Ita  own, 

a   unlqueneas    of    history,    and    a   variety    ot 

distinguishing  characterlitlca.   the   common 

tie    that    binds    tbem    all    la    dedication    to 

truth  and  learning.    It  is  within  this  frame- 
work  that  each    must   choose  tbe   kind   of 

aernce  that  It  will  give. 
The  mission  of  Howard  Unlveralty  for  ooe 

hundred  yeara  has  been  espeelaUy,  but  not 

exclusively,   to   assist    tbe   Negro   people   Ln 

croaslng   the  thrcahold   of  opportunity.     As 

we  peer  Into  the  futiu^  this  wlU  continue 

to  be  a  major  ooncem,  for  the  problems  of 

race  have  not  vanished.     And  while  we  have 

a  special  regard  for  Negro  youth,  as  was  true 

of  our  rounders,  we  draw  no  lines  of  racial, 

religious,  or  national  distinction  among  tbe 

men  and  women  who  are  moved  to  seek  ua 

out.     Nevertheless,  we  have  an  historic  oom- 

mltmcnt  to  tbe  education  of  the  N^ro  and 

we  shall  not  forsake  that  role.     We  have  also 

a  traditional  commitment   to  excellence  in 

te^chl^g  and  research  and  we  shall  not  shirk 

that  task. 

The  hUtorlc  Interests  of  Howard  Ue  In  the 

areas  of  the  development  and  uUllBatton  of 

human  reeources.  the  relationship  of  men  to 

one    another,   the    protection    of    the    civil 

rights  and  civil  llbertlea  ot  tbe  people,  and 

the    Improvement    of    the    environment    in 

which   they  Uve.     We  are  concerned   about 

peace  and  the  relief  of  human  misery  and 

needs,  about  liberty  and  equality,  about  hu- 
man dignity  and  the  eesentlal  value  of  every 

single   human   being.     To  seek   these   things 

la  also  tbe  pursuit  of  knowledge.     This  Is  a 

broad  perspective  of  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

Por    thla   year   of    centennial    celebration, 

we  chose  aa  our  theme  "The  University  in  a 


and  the  University,  too,  baa  a  part  to  play 
in  the  drama  of  our  own  age,  and  tbe  way 
in  which  we  play  our  parts  provides  the 
setting  for  itioee  who  follow  after  us.  We 
are  determined  to  make  this  a  better  world 
for  all.  through  preoept  and  example,  through 
teaching  and  research. 

Howard  Unlveralty,  in  many  ways,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  national  and  International  unl- 
venity.  Our  studenta  come  from  all  the 
states  and  almoat  a  hundred  other  countrlea. 
Our  faculty  Ukewlae  la  drawn  from  many 
rwoea  and  rellglona.  We  have  bad  since  1807 
with  the  exception  of  only  seven  years,  a 
oonatant  and  close  relatlonahlp  with  the  na- 
tional government  which  has  been  mutually 
beneficial  and  Inunensely  helpful  in  making 
opportunities  of  higher  education  available 
to  all  segments  of  the  population. 

Howard  University  today— March  3,  1067— 
Is  the  creation  of  the  love,  the  faith,  the  hope 
and  the  toll  of  tbe  seventeen  original  found- 
ers: the  labor  and  aacrlOce.  the  dreams  and 
wisdom  of  the  thousands  of  students,  faculty 
and  staff  who  have  walked  the  campua  and 
studied  and  taught  and  lived  within  Its 
environs,  the  substantial  assistance  of  the 
national  government  and  numerous  private 
benefactors,  the  love  and  affection  of  Its 
alumni  and  frlenda.  all  of  whom  have  shared 
the  belief  that  education  Is  of  Inestimable 
value  In  helping  men  to  shape  their  dea- 
tlnlea,  and  that  Howard  Is  a  significant  factor 
In  bringing  It  to  all  the  people. 

WhUe  we  give  thanks  for  our  inheritance 
from  those  who  came  before  us,  let  ua  go 
forward  with  their  work,  so  that  we  may 
bequeath  to  generations  yet  unborn  a  Uni- 
versity that  will  continue  to  be  a  Uvely  and 
useful  place— a  center  of  Intellectual  activ- 
ity— In  a  changing  society — a  concrete  Juatl- 
flcaUoQ  of  the  vision,  wisdom,  and  oonunlt- 
ment  of  lU  founders,  who  one  hundred  years 
ago  today  created  on  this  apot  an  Institution 
whose  Influence  far  exceeds  their  fondest 
dreams,  and  to  whose  continuous  develop- 
ment we  here  dedicate  ourselves,  our  uienu 
and  our  reaources. 

Text  or  Johmson's  howabd  V.  Tauk 

WAUHHtROM,  Iilarob  3-- foUowiiv  **  <'i« 
text  of  a  apeech  on  civil  riffhtM  delivertA 
today  by  President  Johnson  at  Howard 
VniDersity: 

This  day  la  for  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 
It  la  a  day  for  remembrances  and  wonder. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  out  of  the  embera 
of  a  terrible  war,  thla  university  was  born 
to  serve  a  people  who  had  been  liberated 
from  the  "peculiar  InaUtutlon"  of  slavery. 

Another  Johziaon — the  I7th  President  of 
the  United  States — signed  his  name  to  a  law 
establishing  Howard  University.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  "a  university  for  the 
education  of  youth  In  the  liberal  arts  and 
sclencea."  The  first  four  studenu  were 
white — and  they  were  the  Uvlng  witnesses  to 
a  faith  in  human  dignity  that  has  united 
men  and  women  cf  both  race*  to  thla  very 
hour. 

But  the  purpose  of  those  who  founded 
Howard  University  was  not  merely  to  create 
one  more  Institution  of  higher  learning.  It 
waa  to  fulfill  the  promise  Lincoln  had  made 
four  and  a  halt  yean  before: 


Howard  University  waa  created  to  help 
make  the  promlae  of  the  proclamation  an 
ordinary  fact  of  life. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  purpose 
of  the  founders  waa  not  wholly  achieved  In 
their  time — nor  In  the  century  that  fol- 
lowed. Howard  sent  forth  into  the  world 
trained  teachers,  doctors,  artists,  theologians. 
lawyers  and  businessmen — but  for  millions, 
the  promise  of  freedom  waa  unfulfilled.  For 
them,  tbe  ordinary  fact  of  life  waa  enalave- 
ment — to  poverty,  to  Ignorance,  to  seoond- 
claaa  cltlaenahlp.     , 

In  our  time  .  .  ■  nearly  a  century  after 
the  war  that  brought  an  end  to  offlcUl 
alavery  ...  we  have  begun  the  long-delayed 
in^Meaa  of  liberation.  We  have  struck  off 
most  of  the  txmda  of  dlacrlmlnatlon  that 
bound  the  Negro  to  the  tragic  past.  The 
fundamental  rlghta  of  cltisenahlp  are  bis; 
to  vote,  to  use  public  accommodations,  to 
attend  school,  to  seek  a  Job,  to  receive  hos- 
pital care — without  discrimination  because 
of  race  or  color. 

These  righU  tiad  to  be  secured,  not  only 
to  give  life  to  Lincoln's  proclamation,  not 
only  to  render  Justice  to  Negro  Americana, 
but  because  the  oonsclence  of  humanity  de- 
manded that  they  be  secured.  They  were 
not  handed  down  from  above,  as  a  reward 
for  good  behavior.  They  were  a  legacy  ac- 
quired by  birth— and  finally  passed  on  to 
their  rightful  heirs. 

"rBxnnM  a  mot  knouor" 
Yet  even  they  did  not  suffice.  I  came  here 
tsrenty  months  ago.  on  an  afternoon  in  June, 
to  say,  "Preedom  Is  not  enough.  You  do 
not  wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  by  say- 
ing: Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  want, 
and  do  aa  you  desire,  and  cbooae  the  leaders 
you  please  .  .  . 

"The  taak  la  to  give  30  million  Negroes  the 
Mfww  chance  aa  every  other  American  to  learn 
and  grow,  to  work  and  share  In  society,  to 
develop  their  abilities — physical,  mental  and 
spiritual,  and  to  pursue  their  Individual 
happiness" 

I  have  come  back  to  Howard  today  to 
renew  my  commitment  to  that  task,  and  to 
tell  you  that  ao  long  aa  I  live.  In  public  or 
private  life,  I  shall  never  retract  or  amend 
that  commitment. 

I  have  seen  what  can  be  done  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  are  given  a 
head  start  In  life; 

When  eight  million  others  begin  to  re- 
ceive a  better  education  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools; 

When  millions  of  men  can  find  work  in 
a  thriving  economy: 

When  milUona  of  older  people  have  the 
haunting  fear  of  medical  coeta  lifted  from 
them; 

When  young  men  and  women  are  given 
tbe  chance  to  take  hold  ot  their  lives  In 
neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Job  Oorpa 
programs: 

When  those  without  akllla  can  acquire 
them: 

When  nine  million  workers — the  fOTgotten 
onea  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder — 
are  assured  a  decent  minimum  wage  for  tbe 
first  time  this  year.  >• 

I  have  seen  these  things  happen,  and  much 
more — and  I  dont  want  to  turn  back. 

"HlLUOHB   aaX  niAPPBl" 

I  know  that  mlUlona  of  men  and  women — 
Negro  and  white — are  still  trapped  In  pov- 
erty. In  dark  city  slums  and  depressed  rural 
towns.  I  know  that  results  are  slow  In  com- 
ing from  tbe  beat  efforta  men  can  make,  for 
our   adveraarlee — lga<xanea  and  dlacrlmlna- 
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Uon  and  the  deap&rlng  conviction  of  fail- 
ure—are old.  weU -entrenched,  and  tough. 

But  despite  the  ahortoomlnga  of  what  we 
bftve  done  so  far.  despite  the  stubbornness 
of  the  problems  we  face.  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  bewaU  our  faU:  for  the  last  few  yeais 
have  convinced  me  that  we  have  the  wUl. 
and  the  knowledge,  and  the  reeources— and 
the  stubbornness,  too— to  remain  at  our  task 
until  It  is  aooompUabed. 

Ten  short  yeara  ago  aa  a  Senator  I  fought 
to  pass  the  first  ClvU  BlghU  Act  In  86  years. 
It  was  a  frail  Instrument  indeed — but  It  was 
only  the  first.  Seven  years  Uter  as  President, 
I  signed  into  law  a  measure  that  had  the 
power  to  change  the  conditions  of  Ufe  for 
Negro  Americans,  and  one  year  after  that  we 
opened  the  voting  booths  for  good. 

This  Is  the  work  of  ten  yean:  four  clvU 
rlBhte  mcasuree  striking  at  the  laat  chains 
of  enslavement.  This  waa  the  taak  of  every 
roan  and  woman  who  worked  and  prayed  and 
legislated  to  bring  It  about. 

■'OKI.T  a  paoiXMSUx" 
Because  we  have  eome  ao  far.  I  know  we 
have  the  power  to  go  further;  to  make  the 
put  ten  yeara  only  a  prologue,  and  the  next 
ten  years  the  time  when  the  Negro  can  say 
at  laat:  I  am  a  free  man.  I  beUeve  It  wlU 
be  so  and  I  shall  bend  my  will  to  make  It  ao. 
It  is  not  bard  to  feel  thU  way,  here  at 
Howard.  ^  .    ^. 

This  campua  has  been  the  home,  and  la  the 
home  today,  of  men  and  women  who  Icnew 
their  mission  In  life  waa  greater  than  service 
to  themselves.  Many  of  them  have  been  my 
friends.  6ome  of  them  have  been  called  to 
the  Federal  service  during  my  Presidency: 

The  great  lawyer.  Solicitor  General  Thur- 
good  Marshall: 

Three  dlatingxilahed  Jurlats,  Judge  Robin- 
son of  the  Court  of  AppeaU,  Judge  Bryant 
and  Judge  Waddy  of  the  U.a.  DlBtrtct  Court: 
Ambassador  Patricia  Harris; 
Mr.  Hoban  Taylor,  director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank: 

Commissioner  John  Duncan  of  the  Dlstrtct 
of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Frankle  Freeman,  of  the  United  SUtes 
ClvU  Rlghta  Commlsalon. 

And  I>r.  John  Hope  FrankUn.  of  tl»  DU- 
tnot  of  Columbia. 
Scholarships. 

These  eons  and  daugbtera  of  Howard — to- 
gether with  Under  Secretary  Ralph  Bunche  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Senator  Bd  Brooke 
of  Mawachuseita.  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  aay, 
I  did  not  appoint  are  a  testimony  to  Howard's 
matiulty  far  more  compelling  than  the  pass- 
ing of  a  hundred  yeara. 

POT  they  represent  the  fruition  ot  an  Ideal: 
that  as  men  l>eoome  free  tbemaelvea,  they  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  freedom  and  well- 
being  Of  others,  regardleea  of  race.  These 
men  and  women  are  not  devoting  themselves 
to  Negro  problems  alone,  but  to  the  problems 
of  our  entire  society. 

That  Is  your  challenge,  you  who  vrtU  follow 
them.  For  the  work  that  lies  ahead  is  too 
demanding  and  Involves  far  too  many  Uvea 
in  urgent  need  of  help,  to  be  parcelled  out 
by  race.  Tomorrow's  problems,  when  will  be 
placed  aqxiarely  In  your  bands,  will  not  be 
divided  Into  "Negro  problems"  and  "white 
problems."  There  wUl  be  only  human  prob- 
lems, and  more  than  enough  to  go  around. 
I  aald  at  the  beginning  that  thla  day  Is 
for  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  for  remembrance 
and  wonder. 

Our  prayers  are  to  the  Ood  Who  has 
strengthened  the  will  of  a  great  people.  Our 
remembrance  is  of  those  who  created  and 
sustained  this  great  university,  and  brought 
here  thousands  of  young  men  end  women 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  gave  them  the 
power  to  serve  their  fellow  men. 

Our  wonder — our  great  wonder — U  for  the 
human  spirit,  that  having  endured  Infinite 
wrongs,  can  yet  hold  to  Ita  faith  In  the  dig- 
nity of  life. 

roT  100  y«an,  that  spirit  has  prevaUed  here 
at  Howard  Unlveralty.    May  It  always  be  ao. 


HowAss  UKivwMirT— In  Rrtsosrwcr  and  d» 

PaosracT 

(Charter  Day  Banquet  Address  by  Dr.  James 

M    Nabrlt.  Jr..  President,  Howard  Unlver- 

^ty.  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  March  3.   1067) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mlas  Anderaoofi,  Mr.  WarfleM. 

Members   of   the   Board   of   Trustees.   Other 

Platform  Guests.  Howard  Unlveralty  Alumni, 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

We  gather  tonight  In  the  final  event  ot  a 
Charter  Day  marking  the  Mie-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of 
Howard  University.  The  day  marks  also  the 
approximate  mld-polnt  of  our  year-long  Cen- 
tennial celebration. 

I  am  glad  on  this  beautiful  and  auaplcloua 
occasion  to  thank  you  lor  your  presence  here, 
for  the  many  contributions  you  have  made 
to  Howard  In  the  post  and  for  those  which 
I  am  confident  you  will  make  in  even  larger 
measure  during  the  years  that  are  before  ua. 
On  a  day  like  this  in  the  life  of  an  institu- 
tion It  Is  good  for  those  intimately  involved 
In  lu  life  to  examine  that  institution  seri- 
ously with  respect  to  Its  past  and  lU  future. 
I  have  chosen,  therefore,  to  speak  tonight  on 
the  subject:  iifoicard  University  in  Betrospeet 
and  in  prospect.  ManlfesUy.  I  cannot  do  thla 
In  stny  exhaustive  way.  I  do  want  to  touch 
on  facts  of  Howard's  past  which  have  Im- 
pressed me  for  years'  and  which  impress  me 
increasingly  as  the  high  posslblllUen  In  How- 
aid's  future,  including  our  obligations  to  this 
future  which  we  dare  not  forget  or  neglect. 

At  the  Formal  Opening  of  our  Centennial 
celebration  on  September  19.  we  placed  ajw- 
clal  emphasis  upon  Howards  relation  to  tbe 
Washington  community.  We  set  forth  ta 
some  detail  the  numerous  Important  ways  In 
which  thla  community  has  enriched  the  life 
and  work  of  Howard.  We  called  attention 
also  to  the  significant  contributions  which 
Howard  has  made  to  thU  community.  These 
we  need  not  rei>eat  on  this  occasion.  Our 
year-long  plan  oalla  for  special  emphasis  on 
this  Charter  Day  to  be  placed  upon  Howard's 
relation  to  the  Nation — the  Nation  as  repre- 
sented by  Ita  central  government  and  as  re- 
flected  In  its  far  flung  communities  from 
which  our  studenu  have  come  and  to  which 
our  graduates  have  gone. 

In  our  statement  on  Howard's  relation  to 
thla  community  It  was  emphaslMd  that  the 
Idea  which  gave  birth  to  the  university  wsa 
bom  In  a  meeting  of  officers  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  this  city.  Tonight 
I  wuh  to  recall  what  we  all  know,  namely. 
that  one  of  those  officers  was  General  OUver 
Otis  Howard,  not  only  an  officer  In  the  United 
Statea  Army  but  also  an  officer  in  the  Nation's 
service  aa  the  Commissioner  of  tbe  Freed- 
men's  Bureau.  Here  marka  the  beginning  of 
our  Federal  Oovemmenfa  partidpaUon  In 
the  life  of  Howard  Unlveralty. 

The  most  recent  biography  of  General 
Howard — that  of  John  A.  Carpenter — re- 
cords that  -Without  his  (General  Howard's) 
inspirational  leadership,  far-sighted  vision, 
and  the  assistance  he  was  able  to  lend  aa 
Bureau  Commissioner  It  is  bard  to  see  how 
this  great  unlveralty  In  the  national  capital 
could  have  become  the  important  Institu- 
tion It  has  grown  to  be." 

It  U  also  relevant  that  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  committee  appointed  to  ob- 
tain a  charter  for  Howard  from  the  Con- 
gress consisted  of  three  members  of  the 
Congress — two  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  one  from  the  Senate.  It  wlU 
not  escape  you  that  the  spiritually  devoted 
officers  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
were  presumably  also  endowed  with  a  keen 
poUtical  sense.  And  for  that  we  have  only 
praise  since  they  were  faahloning  an  in- 
stitution which  for  a  century  baa  served  a 
holy  cause.  ,^   . 

What  kind  of  a  charter  was  this  resulted 
from  the  efforte  of  such  a  committee  and  the 
wisdom  of  Congress?  First.  It  sanctioned  a 
unirer**fy— not  a  achool,  not  a  college,  but 
a  university. 
Mr.  Fred  Brownlee  for  many  years  Seers- 


tary  of  the  American  Mlaalonary  Association 
used  to  tell  the  atory  of  a  man  who  inquired 
of  him  as  to  why  so  many  educational  lo- 
stitutiona  for  Negroes  In  the  South,  ranging 
from  the  elementary  upward,  were  called 
unlversltiea.  Mr.  Brownlee  answered  that 
when  a  child  is  bom  It  Is  given  the  name 
which  It  will  bear  throughout  its  life.  An 
educational  Institution  at  Its  birth  should 
be  given  the  name  which  It  Is  expected  to 
bear  in  Its  maturity.  Fortunately,  the  name 
given  Howard  University  at  Ita  birth  has 
proved  the  right  one  throughout  these  one 
hundred  yeara. 

Of  hlgheet  significance  also  la  the  fact 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  Statee 
sanctioned  a  university  for  which  the  only 
specific  qualification  for  admission  waa 
"youth,"  under  which,  of  course,  all  of  you 
here  would  have  qualified,  and  I  would  Judge, 
looking  out  upon  you  tonight,  would  still 
quaUfy.  There  was  no  speclflcaUoD  in  Ho- 
ward's charter  as  to  race  or  color  or  even 
sex  and  that  at  a  time  when  educational 
InaUtutions  in  America  were  relatively  few 
where  women  could  study  on  the  same  basis 
as  men.  No  other  profeealonal  school  in  the 
DlBtrtct  of  Columbia  wsa  open  to  women- 
Armed  with  this  Instrument.  Howard 
opened  Its  doors  and  the  first  studenia  en- 
rolled were  women,  white  women,  daughters 
of  two  of  Howard's  founders.  At  Its  first 
commencement  In  1870  of  lU  seven  graduates, 
six  were  women. 

The  day  waa  not  for  off.  however,  before 
Howard  was  Uklng  fullest  advantage  of  Its 
liberal  charter.  Speaking  of  Howard  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  1870. 
three  years  after  Howard  received  Its  charter, 
the  Honorable  George  F.  Hoar  of  Maasachu- 
setta  said:  "Let  it  be  remembered,  too.  that 
in  this  Institution  as  in  no  other  In  the 
land.  It  U  believed,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Ceiu.  the  Indian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Greek, 
and  the  African  sit  aide  by  aide  on  the  same 
benches.  All  races  and  both  sexes  have  here 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  a  lair  and  equal 
favor."  . 

There  la  small  wonder,  then,  that  about 
ttoU  time  a  reporter  of  the  Washington 
Morning  Neies  observed  that  "It  U  feared 
that  our  cltloens  ore  not  aware  that  an  In- 
stitution haa  been  established  at  our  doors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race."  The 
reporter  promised  a  special  article  on  this 
"Interesting"  situation. 

The  first  need  of  the  founders  of  Howard 
University  was  a  charter.  The  second  was  a 
location— land  and  building — where  thoee 
who  came  could  be  Uught.  Where  was  the 
money  to  be  found  to  provide  these  facilities? 
The  answer  came  from  General  Howard,  who 
as  Commlsfitoner  ot  the  Preedmen's  Bureau, 
ordered  funds  avaUable  to  him  to  be  Invested 
In  land  and  a  building  which  were  rented 
to  the  university. 

When  more  land  was  needed  General 
Howard  drew  funds  from  the  Refugees  and 
Freedmen-s  Fund  with  which  to  make  the 
first  payment  on  the  magnificent  alt*  occu- 
pied in  part  by  Howard  today. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  beginning 
oonuibutiona  of  the  Nation  to  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  U  Is  appropriate  that  I  shoiUd 
aay  at  once  that,  with  the  exception  of  seven 
years  In  Howard's  history,  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  has  provided  It  with  some  financial 
support.  During  the  first  six  years  appro- 
priations came  principally  by  the  way  ot  the 
Freedmen'B  Bureau.  From  187^-1880  until 
1928  government  support  came  in  the  form 
of  annual  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
but  subject  always  to  be  lost  on  a  point  of 
order  by  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1938  the 
Congress  authorised  annual  appropriations 
to  Howard  University  and  tlwae  have  con- 
tinued without  interruption. 

Those  who  were  preaent  at  the  Charter  Day 
Convocation  this  morning  wlU  recaU  the  un- 
valUng  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Louis  B.  Cramton. 
which  win  hang  In  Gramton  Auditorium. 
The  auditorium  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Cram- 
ion  m  appreciation  of  hU  signal  contribution 
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, .  _„„_„  ,„  — .kini  namhU  >nd  ixiuM  to  bmtbe.  but  not  to  wonhlp.      veloplng  Soclctlas;"  three,  "Time,  leisure  >nil 

S.'.'I^SSo^S^bXS^Sf.'t^  ^tJ^u^o^tSTllrtke  untiring  «.rch  and     the  Compute:  The  CrUjl.  of  Modern  T«:h. 

?r.'.,l^«  ITowt;^  promulgation  o<  trutn  «d  ««.  Urln,  B,     "°^:"    ""„«'?"•    ^*    «•""•"■»•    ^ 

The  intereet  In  Md  rapport  ot  Howard  br  that  trutJ^                                 _,,,„„ 

t6rFrt^Sraov.rTunM5tS.Te    not    been  m  .ucb  .  cUmat.  the  emotional  .ttech- 


Paper*  on  tbeae  subject*  were  read  by 
uw  *^pu«r»j  vjvTiHii^^"-  *— ■-  ~T',~r-i~  wi.nt  trt  iindiffMtrfid  cnimbe  erf  tbouabt  upon  BchoUrm  of  world-wide  recoenltion.  Paneli 
^"^  ^f^'!t°l'^'Lj^^l,''iZ-.     S^l^'^o'^uTroS^.t'^.'^^wlU^o.     o,_.ble..hola«.nd.tndenu,ue.ooned.od 


Z^\^  n^Z^^-i^i  hu  been  readlll  araU-  whlcb  lo  much  at  our  society  eil«t»  wm  nos  oi  »pic  ik;iioi.i.  .uu  .v< 
SS2^^S^^t.^^«U.oSer  b.tol.r.l«l.  Uoreo,.r,  thoe.  Who  compo«  debated  th.«  .ubject.^ 
able  a«  well  a.  appropriate  aeeunaoce  u.  ,„mrmmltT  will  come  Increeilngly  to  be  It  wa.  not  asked  t: 


thla  community  win  come  IncreeAlngly  to  1 


that  the  distinguished 


T^k     .v™.  ««i  and  otherwise  Howard  reepected  by  society  and  depended  upon  for  participants  In  the  conference  announce  new 

^^^'^,.V^J^^VM^n  0bJ?itlve.    indlstofted    Judgmenu    on    the  and  nece«wrlly  world  moving  conclusion,  u, 

ha.  be«.  rtcuy  «""1?^,,^' "'"""Ji,,  „„-  griat   and   disturbing   problem,   of   society,  reference  to  each  ot  these  problems  although 

I  h.«  '»'7''  •  kI^?™  tS^o,^5d      I^M  out   of    thU   university    community,   more-  one  would  not  have  been  surprised  at  such 

tnbuuon.  of  the  Nauon  If  How»rt      I  CM  out   oi              „^^    '  carrvlni  this  spirit  an   event.     What  we  had  In  mind  was  the 


Howards  contribution  to  our     over,  will  go  graduates  carrying  this  spirit 


demonstration  of  a  unlveralty's  responsibility 


.untry  we  "f„"'"«''y "' "  ~^V  slmllM  Indeed,  a  chief  buslne«i  of  the  community     for  serious  search  In  the  presence  of  such 

in   the   ^O"""  ,"'="'"?,  °'  Tn^rta"     which  w^  call  the  unlveralty  will  be  to  Ubor     serious  problems  a.  the«l  four. 
'^"''"'°?:..T?,1!,  '^'Lr^™.Hcr%t^     ^ti  the  fact,  on  which  the  great  and  deter-         Race  and  Nationalism 


are  at  the  root  of 


^Z^  we  can  tonight  feel  a  aenae  of  pride.      Into  the  largw  world 
country  we  can        ^   ^^^   ^^  ^  ^^^^  indeed,  a  chief  bui 

at  today  would  be  the  state     which  we  call  the  unl wait 
ot'-tir-e^ucauon    of^^^^  Sl^JJlVru?g^«U^m  iS^c^T-^  made.  U,      agonle,  fro«   which   man^nd   has  suffered 

specially  in  the  prof «^nj^  ^tS"  ^«-  ni»k«  .ucii  Judgment,  and  to  help  build  long  enough.  If  the  past  has  any  leason  for 
have  oome  the  many  doctors.  a«°^;f"' P°"  »  wider  aocletT  which  Increaalngly  can  and  us.  It  la  that.  P(fliUcal  entitles,  economic 
maclsu.      Uwyers.      engtaeera.      ychlt*cu.      VJ^^^^^^^^  "^.^^ST  free.,   ecclealastlcal   establtshmenu  cannot 

trained  "^^^f^u  Jf^,*^  ^^^^^'^^^  "^rumv^tV^t^. -tttng  where  the  be  e<peci*d  to  give  u.  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
graduate.  in  tje  faeW  .»'  "T^.  i**f5j"  ™  .eaniher  for  truth  can  be  a  part  of  the  pre.-  lems  growing  out  of  racial  and  nauonal  hates 
others  Whom  Howard  haa  been  graduating  '^^  »^^  detached  from  iT  Hla  purpoae  and  rlvalrlea.  These  forces  too  often  have 
for  so  many  years?  ^^^    not    be   the   erase   for   propagandizing      their   own  ends  to  serve.  someUmes  petty. 

»ven  now  the  Negro  gradtiatea  of  all  ^^^^  ftrouses  mens  paaalons  and  despoils  self-seeking  ends.  In  these  circumstances 
American  colleges  and  universities  do  not  ^^^  judgmenU  but  rather  the  constant,  nwn  and  women— learned.  dlacipUnes,  ob- 
approaoh  meeting  the  needs  of  one-tentn  y^^^'  iearch  for  truth  and  the  sober.  Jectlve.  non-self  seeking— can  make  an 
of  the  American  population.  Subtract  those  di«»a»ionate  teaching  of  that  truth  once  it  Inestimable  contribution  to  mankinds 
who  annujsUy  pass   from   Howard    into   the      ij^^een  discovered  thinking  and  to  the  solution  of  lU  problems, 

service  of  the  American  society  and  the  ,^^  scholar  wlU  not  ba  without  paaalon  What  I  have  said  concerning  the  flnrt  of 
situation  would  be  grievous  indeed.  ^^^  ^^  paaslon  will  be  the  dlacovery  of  truth      the  four  toptca  of  the  Pre-Chan*r  Day  Con- 

Howard  graduates  have  served  the  peo-  ^^^  ^^  dlssemlnaUon.  He  wUl  have  convlc-  ference  one  can  say  of  the  other  three— they 
pie  In  all  the  fifty  states  of  the  Union.  In  ^^^^^  ^ut  they  will  be  oonvlcUons  always  cry  for  analysis  and  treatment  by  the  Na- 
toe  gre»t  dtles.  the  smaU  towns,  the  rural  subject  to  reason  and  newly  discovered  truth,  "on's  best  minds— Indeed  the  world's  beet 
areas  they  are  to  be  found.  Some  within  jj^  ^n  ^ot  be  moved  paaalonaUly  by  every  minds  and  non-self  seeking  scboUra. 
narrow  conttnaa  serve  quietly  and  unheraid-  .j^nd  of  change  that  blows  but  neither  will  ^°^  "■  ^°^  conference  was  an  example  of 
cd  Others  are  dUtlngulahed  across  na-  ^  wedded  unqualifiedly  to  a  once  held  con-  '*»  search  for  truth  In  a  unlveralty-wlde 
tlonal  and  IntemaUonal  boundaries.  Their  yicUon.  He  wlU  be  a  man  whom  society  f"hlon  that  must  characterise  Howards 
Tolces  are  beard,  their  books  are  read,  their  ^^^^  because  be  will  never  be  a  self  server  '"ture  u  u  has  to  a  degree  characterlaediu 
art  is  displayed,  their  skiu  la  praised  In  ^ut  always  the  servant  of  truth  as  he  sees  it.  P^  We  shall  oonUnue  to  Uain.  In  the 
many  lands.  "nUs  man's  greatest  Joy  wlU  oome  at  the      ^^  '™y  *«<=»«■  °>"  "»1  women  for  the 

nJ^ird-s    contrllnitlon    to    American    life      moment   of   whaT  b.   f«la    ta   a   new   dla-      profes-ions.     But  we  •h»U  aUo  make  every 
ti^n^^xST^^^umberofltsgrad-      covery.      But    ha    win    not    loe.    hla    head.      ?2^^J,'^^^^,^'^^^*^Tb  ^^L^ 
uat«.     lu  other  great  role  1*  the  number     mount  the  plaUorm.  condemn  every   con-       .^^^'^S^^^f  ^^a?  ll^i«  ofSLu  I" 
of  youth  who  are  Insplrwl  by  Its  graduate,      trary    view    and    organic    a    revoluUonary     '^"^JJ^  i^^„ '^^  t5^",^7';rdS«»a««^ 
to  an  achievement  beyond  the  ordinary  In      movement  In  support  of  his  tH-covenr.     He      ^  ety^  ^^^^^^^^^'l^^^J^^ 
Whatever   Inatitution   or   field   this   achieve-      will  test  and  reteet  and  ai»ue  with  hlm«slf      J„*TJom  i«.  f c7tunate^ 

SSt  may  occur.  There  are  many  town,  and  other.  unUl  the  heart  oT  the  matter  U  '^^T^^f  i^'^^^° ^S,  ^  ^j^eh  the  unl- 
wbere  at  one  time  a  Howard  graduate  was  ,ud  ^J^^  -om.  Intellectual  consensus  „™"i,V'^™„,7't^,'S.d  tTibT^ 
tbe  sole  Negro  In  some  profession  but  which      u  achieved.  ^^^  '   Howard  University  should   be  dedl- 

are  now  blessed  by  other  professional  men  m  the  presence  of  aoclal  change  this  U  ^^^  -YhMX  role  is  the  unlveralty's  dis- 
and  women  whom  he  Inspired.  what    ahould     transpire    In    a    unlveralty.      charge  of  Ito  reeponslbiiiuee  to  its  commu- 

Wbat   I  have  said   thus  far  ha.  been  In      There,  of  course,  old  truths  will  be  taught,      mty 
the  nature   of   a   brief  review   of  conUlbu-      dlsdpUne    will    be   Inculcated.     But   some-  -Town  and  gown"  Is  a  phrase  reminiscent 

tloos  of  thl.  Nation  to  Howard  and  of  some  where  in  our  society  new  truth,  must  *»«  ^f  ^  p„5  relationship  of  unlversltlea  and 
of  the  glfu  of  Howard  to  the  NaUon.  I  discovered  and  Increasingly  the  university,  commuultlea.  It  U  an  unpleasant  reminder 
wlab  now  to  speak  of  the  future  and  of  m  my  view,  should  be  that  place  especially.  ^^  ^  period  marred  not  only  by  aioofncas  but 
two  important  rolM  which  Howard  Is  obliged  it  la  here  where  studenu  who  have  par-  ^  blttemesa.  quarrels,  even  bloodshed, 
to  aKume  as  It  enters  lU  second  century,  uclpated  In  this  pracUce  of  discovery  wlU  Moreover  In  the  light  of  our  discussion  of 
Ods  of  these  U  the  search  for  truth.  be  so  trained  and  so  Inspired  that  In  their      ^^  university  aa  a  place  for  the  di«overy 

Thoee  who  have  suffered  from  the  Irra-  post-unlversUy  years  they  will  never  ceaM  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  might  wonder  how  that  loftlr 
tlonal  act.  of  a  larger  and  stronger  commu-      to  be  devoted  searchers  after  truth.  concept  can  be  reconciled  with  tbe  Idea  of 

nlty  ahould  be  the  first  to  yearn  for  centers         We  know  that  there  are  now  universities      ^   university   concerned   with   ths   practical 
of   learning  dedicated    to   reaching   reasoned      which  approach  this  ideal  In  aplte  of  grow-      problems   of   Its  surrounding   conununlty. 
and  objective  conclusions  In  relation  to  tbe      ing  preesurea  upon  them  to  be  all  things  to  xhe    answer    is   not   difficult.     Tbe   truth 

critical  problems  of  tbe  times.  It  is  m,y  all  men.  I  wish  to  see  In  Howard  Unlveralty  with  which  we  are  concerned  hire  Is  not  dis- 
belief, moiwover.  that  society  will  In  time  increasingly  a  place  of  dlacovery  and  the  coverable  In  isolation  from  the  people: 
learn  to  protect  and  support  with  increased  inspired  transmission  of  It.  discoveries.  Tlils  through  the  knowledge  of  higher  mathemat- 
Uberallty  universities  In  their  objective  piu*-  tg  the  reason  that,  when  I  assumed  the  fca  or  pure  logic.  Tbe  problems  posed  by 
suit  of  truth  eren  when  that  society  doea  not  presidency  of  Howard.  I  placed  great  empha-  tbe  four  topics  In  our  conference  Just  ended 
bred  the  counsele  of  these  unlversltlea  ais  upon  research  and  teaching.     These  are      involve  people — conununltlee.  small  commu- 

We  know  that  this  kind  ot  objectivity  can-  the  two  great  functions  of  a  true  university,  nltles.  large  communities,  even  continents. 
BOt  at  present  be  expected  of  the  masaea  of  And  by  research  I  have  in  mind  for  the  more  These  cocomunlUea  are  potential  Uboretorles 
society  for  they  themselves  have  long  be«n  mature  scholars  the  searching  of  aiuwers  to  Jqp  the  aecker  of  answers  to  a  multitude  of 
tbe  victims  of  superficial  thinking,  emotion      the  great  problems  now  faced  by  our  world      social  problems. 

laden  attitudes,  and  unreaaoned  acta.     And      in  flux.  There  must  somehow  be  a  bond  twtween 

yet.  theae  are  largely  the  people  who  have  it  1.  with  theae  thoughta  that  Howard  the  privileged  and  the  lesser  privileged,  be- 
tb*  most  votes,  spend  the  most  money,  who  Kiected  a.  It.  Centennial  theme.  "The  Uni-  tween  the  learned  and  the  imlearned.  How- 
determine  in  large  measure  who  wUl  govern  veralty  In  a  Changing  Society."  It  was  in  ard  has  discovered  that  work,  research  among 
a  nation,  what  rood  men  will  make,  in  short,  Karch  of  the  validation  of  such  thoughU  people — whatever  one  might  call  It — Is  a 
what  the  nature  of  our  society  will  be.  tbat  It  organlaed  a  Pre-Charter  Day  Confer-      bond-welding  experience,  a  partial  solution. 

Somewhere    there    must    be    a    different     ence  around  thU  theme.  at  least,  to  the  problem  of  alienation. 

climate,  a  different  vole*-  Somewhere  there  tou  have  seen  tbe  announcement  of  thla  There  Is  clear  l^lc  and  urgency  demand- 
must  be  a  place  respected  pre-eminently  for  conference  and  I  hope  some  of  you  par-  Ing  an  understanding,  sympathetic  relat  on 
lU  search  for  truth  only  and  protected  In  uclpated  in  It.  If  you  were  not  present  I  between  a  university  and  the  people  which 
that  search.  One  such  place  should  be  the  remind  you  of  the  problems  which  were  dla-  It  Is  preparing  men  and  women  to  serve. 
xintveraltr— pre-eminently    the    university.  cussed:     One,     "Itace    and    Nationalism    aa      How  can  students  stand  aJoof  from  the  peo- 

Thls  WlU  be  the  place  of  the  open  mind  Revolutionary  World  Force.:"  two.  "Human  pI*  »t  their  door  while  they  •"  «u*lyln« 
wS^sSouS  Stv?  aTpSaTu.  oTthought     Needs  and  AsplmUona  to  Developed  and  De-     »nd  then  somehow  miraculously  work  with 
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them  underatandlngly.  sympathetically  when 
they  put  off  their  caps  and  gowns  and  put 
up  their  shingles?  ^  .   .  . 

The  problems  of  esUbllsblng  a  helpful. 
educationally  sound  relaUonahlp  between  a 
unlveralty  and  the  conununlty  are  many  and 
difficult  and  Increasingly  American  unlversl- 
Uea  are  searching  for  their  solutions.  Howard 
has  experience  in  relation  to  this  problem 
and  has  learned  some  lessons.  It  haa  learned 
that  In  reaching  out  to  the  commurUty,  Iden- 
tifying ItMlf  With  that  community,  a  txnl- 
verslty  is  not  only  proving  a  great  service  to 
the  people  there  but  U  finding  a  rich  eon- 
trtbutlon  to  ItacU. 

We  speak  of  tbe  revolutions  of  our  time. 
One  of  these  revolution.  Is  the  resistance 
of  the  masses  against  any  aloofness  from 
them  which  they  suspect  in  another  social 
class.  They  may  need  to  call  upon  the  teach- 
er, the  preacher,  the  doctor,  tbe  lawyer.  In 
days  of  tbelr  need.  They  and  their  leaden, 
however,  are  only  bidding  tbelr  time  when  by 
virtue  of  numbers  and  organlKaUon,  they 
will  no  longer  ask  for  the  services  of  tbe 
trained  but  demand  them  and  upon  their 
own  terms.  Already  In  response  to  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  people  we  have  social 
security,  medicare,  legal  services  to  the  poor 
and  Important  reforms  in  court  procedure*. 
In  a  university  like  Howard  the  studente. 
and  Indeed,  the  faculty  and  officers,  come 
from  the  people.  It  Is  a  unlveralty  Uke 
Howard  that  ahould  set  an  example  of  the 
will  and  the  ability  to  make  Itaelf  a  part 
of  tbe  community,  an  Intlznate  part  of  tbe 
people. 

I  repeat  thai  we  have  some  experience  In 
this  direction  and  It  U  my  conviction  tbat 
in  following  this  course  lies  one  of  the 
greatest  contrlbutioiu  Howard  can  make  In 
tbe  yeara  that  arc  before  ua. 

And  ao.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  In  these 
few  minutes  X  have  tried  to  say.  what  to 
have  been  said  properly,  would  have  taken 
hours — even  days — perhaps.  But  I  believe 
you  understand.  We  are  a  part  of  the  aame 
tradition.  We  share  the  same  convictions. 
We  are  borne  up  by  the  aame  hopes.  And 
this.  In  great  measure.  Is  because  our  lives 
have  been  touched.  Indeed.  In  large  part, 
molded  by  tbe  institution  In  the  same  of 
which  we  meet  at  tbls  hour. 

I  thank  you  again  for  coming  here  to- 
night-  I  bid  Oodspeed  to  you  as  you  go 
forward  in  tbe  dlMharge  of  your  duties  and 
what  I  hope  will  be  the  realisation  of  your 
highest  aspirations  I 


Teackerc   Corpi    It   a   Face-to-Face   Ea-     offer  to  make. 
comatcr  ia  the  E^catioaal  Proc«u 


tiooa  and  prwenUng  the  high  dropout 
rate  among  disadvantaged  students. 
These  articles  show  hdw  the  Teacher 
Corps  help*  local  acboola  deal  with  their 
most  difficult  responstbUitiefi. 

The  articles  foUow: 
[From   the   Bulletin  of  the  National  Aaw- 

claUon    of    Secondary    School    Prlndpala. 

March  1007] 

TBKT  Camx  To  Hklp 
(By  Ed  PoWeU) 

(Norx.— The  National  Teacher  Corpa  la,  to 
be  Bure.  national  in  organisation.  But  In 
actual  operaticHi  it  U  local,  immediate,  faee- 
to-face.  All  of  the  namea  uaed  to  theae 
notee  on  the  work  of  the  Teacher  Corps  to 
one  Junior  high  school  are  real.  So,  It  seems, 
i.  the  value  of  tbe  program.) 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  is  little  more 
than  an  undcrnourtahed  Infant  when  set 
against  the  mammoth  needs  of  schools  that 
are  trying  to  educate  the  millions  of  disad- 
vantaged children  in  this  nation. 

A  pioneering  1.300  corpamen  have  taken 
on  tbe  commitment  to  help  protlde  better 
schooling  for  poverty  kids.  TTiree  hundred 
are  veteran  teachera.  serving  as  team  leaders 
for  the  other  BOO.  These  900  are  tot*m 
teachers  who.  this  time  last  year,  were  atlU 
college  senior*  or  first-year  teachers,  or  per- 
h^w  Air  Porce  colonels  or  housewives  or  so- 
cial workers. 

But  despite  tU  UlUputian  slae  snd  ita 
halting  first  good  steps,  there  Is  now  a  grow- 
ing number  of  scbo<dmen  who  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  program— schoolmen  who 
beUeve  It  poinu  tbe  way  to  productog  teach- 
era of  superior  ability,  and  who  view  the 
corpsmen  aa  fresh  relnforcemenu  foe  facul- 
ties that  are  struggling  against  the  by- 
products of  poverty,  apathy,  and  truancy: 
dropout,  and  failures. 

In  the  beglnntog.  these  men  alao  bad  to  be 
convinced.  And  thU  included  Robert  Wagner, 
principal  of  Helnold  Junior  High  School  In 
CinclnnaU.  Ohio.  His  first  reaction  when 
heartog  of  the  Corps:  "Thanks,  but  no 
thanks.  We've  already  scheduled  17  prac- 
tice teachers  and  that  U  a  pretty  fuU  load 
for  our  faculty." 

He  r«cenUy  elaborated  on  his  earlier  state- 
ment: "There  was  another  reason  in  the  back 
of  my  mtod.  The  trutb  was  that  I  waant 
interested  to  running  five  more  people 
through  the  aame  tired  process  of  practice 
teaching." 

It  could  have  ended  there,  but  Professor 
Charles  Wellbaker.  who  direcW  the  Teacher 
Corp.  project  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
was  a  persuasive  salesman  and  bad  a  unique 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIAK* 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  Z.  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  two  lucid  articles  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  of  the  Teacher  Corps- 
one  from  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  Bulletin 
and  another  from  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal. Each  article  describes  the  practical 
work  done  by  the  Teacher  Corps  In  the 
Nation's  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Teacher  Corps  is  an 
effective  instrument  In  alleviating  a 
double-edged  problem  in  education  of 
the  disadvantaged :  finding  teachers 
willing  to  work  in  far- from -ideal  condl- 


ADVSKTAOES    CTTXD 

First,  the  corpsmen  need  not  add  an  ex- 
tra burden  to  the  faculty.  They  have  their 
own  team  leader,  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith,  who 
is  a  really  outatanldng  teacher  with  yean  of 
classroom  exi)erlence  in  ghetto  schools  of 
Detroit.  In  addition,  she  haa  taught  at  Dela- 
ware SUte  College.  Tuskegee  Institute,  and 
at  Florida  A  AM  In  Tallabasaee.  Mrs.  Smith 
has  also  been  a  social  worker  with  Aid  to 
Dependent  Clilldren  famlUea  in  Detroit, 
Hartford,  and  Suffolk  City.  Long  Island.  One 
of  Blrs.  Smith's  Job* — and  she  would  have 
muiy — would  be  lo  serve  as  an  active  super- 
vising teacher.  Hera  was  not  to  be  the  rela- 
tively passive  role  of  assigning  totems  to 
other  faculty  members. 

Secondly,  the  principal  would  be  a  primary 
authority  to  setting  the  training  routtoe  for 
corpsmen  to  his  school.  The  exact  two-year 
program  would  be  planned  cooperatively : 
Robert  Wagner.  Charles  Wellbaker.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  would  work  out  the  detailed  activities, 
applying  tbe  Teacher  Corps  guideltoes — to- 
temshlp  training  with  heavy  accent  on  one- 
to-one  teaching  and  community  activity — 
to  the  specific  needs  of  Helnold  High. 

Perhaps  this  last  was  the  winning  point. 


for  tbe  school  baa  plenty  of  problems.  It  is 
located  squarely  between  two  great  pubUc 
bousing  projects,  one  of  which  Is  all  Negro, 
the  other  Appalachian  poor  white.  In  school, 
tbere  had  been  a  dangerous  tension  between 
the  two  groups.  There  Is  a  certain  Irony  to 
tbelr  antagonism,  because  all  theee  children 
abare  a  lot  of  common  circumstances  at 
borne.  Most  of  them  live  in  extreme  poverty. 
and  a  blgh  percentage  have  only  a  stogie 
parent  to  raise  the  usually  large  family. 
Many  have  only  welfare  or  unemplojnoaent 
assistance  as  their  sole  means  of  support. 

They  alao  share  some  personal  traits 
School,  to  theae  children,  is  a  resented  re- 
quirement; a  place  where  tbey  are  forced  to 
play  a  stupid  game  in  which  tbelr  best  ef- 
forts are  clumsy  and  ludicrous.  There  pride 
has  been  eroded  and  the  result  U  an  atti- 
Uide  of  belligerence  and  resentment  toward 
adutt  supervision  and  organized  activities. 

PLAMKING    A    paOGSAM 

"I  began  to  sec  to  tbe  Teacher  Corps  an 
opportunity  to  make  some  real  gains  to  the 
school."  aald  Wagner,  "ao  we  bogan  plan- 
ning and  came  up  wttb  a  program  tbat 
looked  very  hopeful.  First.  I  wanted  tbe 
corpsmen  to  work  with  the  young  people  out- 
aide  the  classroom  where  they  eould  get  to 
know  them  toformaUy,  through  afternoon 
clutM  and  to  extracurricular  activities.  I 
feel  that  through  these  clubs  they  have  a 
chance  to  help  the  kids  develop  a  feeling  of 
belonging:  of  having  a  stake  In  tbe  school 
and  maktog  an  appreciated  contribution  to  it- 
■As  for  teaching  Itaelf.  I  wanted  to  keep 
the  corpamen  out  of  the  claaaroom  for  the 
entire  flrat  semester.  Instead,  I  wanted  them 
to  learn  what  a  achool  Is  all  about  from 
working  in  sotne  central  location.  Tbey 
have  all  spent  at  least  16  years  to  class- 
rooms, so  I  want  them  to  start  off  with 
•omethlng  different." 

When  school  began  to  September.  Mar- 
garet Smith  and  her  four  totem  teachers 
began  their  work  at  Betoold.  During  tbe 
day,  tbelr  service  was  to  tbe  total  school— 
Intervlewtog  tardy  students,  calltog  the 
home  of  absentees,  supervlstog  tbe  lunch- 
room and  playgrounds.  In  the  afternoon  they 
worked  with  regular  faculty  members  to  set 
up  a  broad  range  of  extracurricular  activities 
for  tbe  students. 

Tbelr  work  removed  many  burdens  from 
tbe  regular  staff,  but  tbat  effect  waa  only 
tangent  to  tbelr  central  purpoee:  to  learn 
to  work  with  the  deep-seated  problems  of 
poverty's  cbUdren.  And  from  their  attend- 
ance-checking and  assistance  to  counselors 
tbey  became  Increasingly  familiar  with  these 
problenui- 

"I've  made  nearly  60  visits  to  the  hwnea 
of  kids  who  are  chronic  truants."  intern 
Ron  Prlore  explains,  "and  I've  heard  every 
excuse  for  absences  that  you  can  imagine. 
But  to  nearly  every  case  you  find  tbe  aame 
things  operating:  tbe  parent  Is  ktod  of  'out 
of  It."  pretty  much  unaware  of  what  tbe 
school  Is  aU  about.  And  the  klda  are  stay- 
ing out  because  they  hate  the  place  and  tbey 
are  sure  they  are  going  to  fall  anyway.  They 
put  to  their  time  when  they're  forced  to: 
It's  Juat  like  a  Jail  sentence.  They  think  of 
school  as  another  place  where  adults  order 
them  around,  and  they  can't  find  any  way 
to  belong,  to  protect  their  pride." 

XPrBCTTVX  TKACHKB  TXJOKINC 

The  visits  have  a  specific  purpose  in  the 
totem's  training,  and  it  la  not  to  warm  his 
heart  to  a  maudUn  .ympatby.  but  to  make 
him  a  more  effective  teacher  In  the  class- 
room. The  aim  la  to  keep  him  from  repeating 
tbe  common  error  of  equattog  silence  and 
panlvity  with  stupidity,  to  keep  blm  from  to- 
terpretlng  blaarre  values,  and  behavior  as 
simple  antisocial  rebellions.  Interna  are 
learning  that  sometimes  they  bsve  to  search 
deeply  for  basic,  decent  values  oo  which  they 
can  build. 

Searching  for  theee  values,  corpsmen  find 
a  lot  of  contradictions,  because  in  a  twisted. 
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dUtort^  w«T  tJM  llMrt  kum  at  mlddle-olM 
nlua  to  oftm  •«m  »  "<»>:  «  f™  "^  °' 
U>«M  Tmrnptn-  Into  tHid  core  dlKlpUnary 
CUM.  Wuttnt  daqxisMtr  to  plx;  >  roM 
wltn  dJimtr  •«»  mo»nlim — Boyi  w»nt  to 
work  »na  mth  a  •al»rT.  K"''"  ""»'  ">  "f*^ 
utd  b€«lii  »  ftmuy— tb«««  young  peopU  ao 
not  b»v»  enough  Umw  eecurKy  to  be  j>«- 

Thete  «•  »  tew  wbo  know  they  can  <"- 
e»ne  the  gi«»P  ot  the  compulKirT  educeUon 
Uw<  by  getting  themselvee  eipeUed  trom 
school  ud  they  ue  deusrmlnod  enough  to 
wage  a  grtm  and  conecloue  campaign  to 
"earn  their  freedom." 

In  their  famlllee  and  In  their  drclee  of 
friende.  there  la  no  one  who  got  a  Job  or 
won  a  huaband  becauM  of  having  a  high 
«a.ool  diploma.  And  they  a""'  »"»  » 
wait  and  bet  on  the  promlaee  they  hear 
about  how  important  It  la  to  flnlah  Khool. 
Oood  IntenUona  and  eMy  anrwen  weren  t 
much  help  for  the  itudenta  at  Helnoldl 
But  there  «•  hope  and  there  were  many 
waya  to  help.  Sy  way  of  conatrucure 
aclile»ementt.  both  Robert  Wagner  and 
Margaret  SnUth  are  proudeet  ot  the  newly 
created  after-school  actlrttlea. 
srrVB  ONXSKuaaiaa 
"Of  the  l.OOO  studenu  enrolled  In  Helnold. 
a  full  800  were  j>artlclp»tlng  In  one  of  the 
elube  by  the  end  of  the  first  eemeater  this 
1™  It  has  become  a  kind  of  statue 
thing."  Mrs.  Smith  goea  on  to  s%y. 
'■Bondreds  of  klda  are  now  participating  who 
neyer  before  had  any  way  really  to  belong  _ 
lUl  Wagner  ranarked  that  the  number  of 
boya  and  gtrls  In  the  club  program  had 
doublKI  thla  year  oeer  la»t,  and  there  are 
twice  as  many  cluha.)  _,,,w 

"Some  of  the  cluba  are  academlc-baaed  like 
current  erente,  dramaUca  and  debate.  And 
Haymonde  Basone.  a  corpaman  who  was  born 
and  raised  In  Haiti,  U  running  a  Spanlih 
Club  where  kids  are  learning  convereallonal 
Spanlah  and  studying  Latin  culture.  Moat 
of  the  cluba  hare  had  weekend  tours.  Bon 
Plrore  took  the  current-erenta  club  to  Tlalt 
the  newspaper  and  Is  now  planning  a  trip 
to  Tlslt  the  legislature  In  Columbus. 

"Dick  Murphy  hcJds  a  baaketball  cllnle 
after  acbool  wbare  white  and  Negro  boys  are 
planning  together  without  any  regard  for 
racial  dlfferencea.  and  some  of  the  regular 
standbys  are  boya  that  the  Jurenlle  authorl- 
tlaa  haie  marked  down  aa  hard  oore  delln. 
quents.  But  my  faTortte."  and  Mrs.  Smith 
frowne  an  admonition.  "U  the  glrU'  drill 
team.  And  let  me  warn  you.  If  you  think  that 
must  be  on  empty  frill,  then  you  are  dead 
wrong.  It  includes  300  glrU  who  are  really 
esclted  about  the  duh.  Moat  of  them  ha»e 
nerer  cared  about  anything  that  related  to 
achool.  but  now  they  are  searching  for  eome 
way  to  earn  money  for  uniforms. 

"We  are  conTlnced  that  three  cluba  are 
making  a  dlBerence,  and  I  believe  the  faculty 
thinks  so,  too.  They  have  given  a  lot  of  kids 
their  first  chance  to  succeed  at  something  and 
really  be  appreciated." 

Somcthln;  has  made  a  difference.  Many 
people  In  the  achool  think  they  can  sense  a 
new  school  optrtt  beglniUng  to  emerge. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  the  change.  It  U 
there  and  that  la  a  fact  that  c&n  be  meas- 
ured by  attendance  reooeds — abaencee  are 
now  averaging  a  full  16  percent  below  last 

yaar-  

a  puiuaa  paoJicr 

Robert  Wagner  and  hla  corpsmen  are 
planning  one  more  project  that  alma  at 
better  echool-eommunlty  relations.  They 
are  auxe  that  many  school  problems  stem 
from  the  fact  that  parenu  don't  know  what 
goee  oo  at  Helnold.  They  plan  to  remedy 
that.  They  are  now  working  to  Una  up  the 
support  of  BlK  local  community  councils  In 
Helnold's  district  to  help  sponsor  a  "Com- 
munity Jamboree"  In  each  of  the  nearby 
nelghborhooda.  Bealdea  refreshments,  pa. 
rents  will  get  claaaroom  deaunatratlaDa,  mu- 


sical programs  and   a  aeaalon  of  queetlons 
and  answers  about  the  school. 

Along  with  the  Jamboreea,  corpsmen  are 
now  working  to  prepare  a  "mobile  school" 
In  a  trailer  that  wlU  be  on  display  In  each 
shopping  center  and  bousing  project.  Con- 
Uimng  textbooks  and  dlspUys  ot  student 
work  In  various  subjects.  It  wlU  be  stalled 
by  studenu  and  corpsmen  who  will  answer 
questions  and,  you  can  be  sure.  Issue  stand- 
ing Invitations  to  visit  the  school  Itself. 

But  where  does  teaching  fit  Into  this  busy 
schedule  of  school  clubs,  community  actlvl- 
tlea  and  home  vlalu  plua  eight  to  twelve 
hours  weekly  of  graduate  study  at  the  um- 
verslty  of  Cincinnati? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester, 
Uargaret  Smith  and  her  Interns  began  thetr 
first  classroom  teaching  at  Helnold.  Taking 
nearly  SO  children  with  records  ot  multiple 
faUures.  Mrs.  Smith  worked  out  a  schedule 
which  assigned  each  Intern  small  groups  of 
three  to  five  studonU  which  they  are  teach- 
ing an  hour  a  day,  three  days  a  week.  And 
they  have  already  completed  plans  to  do 
team  teaching  before  full-size  classea  In  Eng- 
lish and  geography,  which  they  wlU  begin 
as  soon  as  scheduling  will  allow, 
TBS  psTorr 
The  seflslona  they  are  toachlng  now  are 
the  payoff  for  all  the  leaeooa  they  learned 
from  their  work  In  the  fall.  They  learned 
to  respect  the  students  for  their  ability  to 
get  along  In  spite  of  Impoaslble  home  condi- 
tions. They  learned  that  authoritarianism 
la  a  sorry  substitute  for  good  teaching. 
They  now  know  that  kids  who  live  In  slums 
have  their  own  style  of  learning  which  re- 
q-uiTti  action  and  motion  and  personal  In- 
volvement on  the  part  otf  the  student.  And 
finally,  they  have  learned  that  children  of 
poverty  are  the  final  teat  of  a  good  teacher, 
that  these  kids  lack  the  Inner  security  and 
patience  to  subsldlis  poor  terhlng  with 
quiet  compliance. 

These  same  leeeons  are  being  learned  by 
Interna  in  ^very  project,  whether  they  are 
teaching  the  Kegroea  and  Puerto  Rlcans  In 
Barlem,  the  mountain  whites  of  Appalachla, 
the  Mexican-Americans  of  Texas  and  the 
Southwest,  or  the  reservation  Indians  of  the 
Oreat  Plalna. 

Intern  Dick  Murphy  iroo  the  hearts  of 
Bemold  teachers  at  a  party  they  gave  to 
welcome  the  Incoming  corpsmen.  when  he 
told  them,  "I  don't  know  exactly  what  our 
duties  are  going  to  be  In  the  months  ahead, 
but  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I'm  supposed 
to  leam  by  helping  you.  So  whatever  you 
want  done.  Just  let  me  know."  This  seems 
to  be  phllceophy  that  runs  throughout  ths 
program  and  It  has  led  the  corpsmen  Into 
a  wUd  variety  of  Jobs:  some  are  picturesque, 
aome  humanitarian,  but  moat  are  solid  edu- 
cational achleveOMnta. 

wmc-lAKOiKO  ACimma 
In  Korth  Carolina  they  are  cooking  and 
serving  oatmeals  to  children  before  school 
to  make  sure  that  they  have  had  breakfast. 
And  before  the  children  leave  In  the  after- 
noon, they  are  given  halrcuu  because  no 
barbers  work  In  the  mountain  hamlets  where 
the  children  Uve.  In  Tennessee.  Interns 
found  themselvee  st  a  school  with  no  play- 
ground although  there  was  equipment — 
stored  for  years  In  a  back  room.  So  they 
organized  the  klda  and  cleared  a  plot  of 
ground,  then  begged  cement  and  mixed  It 
with  rocks  that  the  children  carried  from 
a  nearby  creek-    Reault;  one  playground. 

In  Arkansas.  Interns  found  In  one  small 
oonununlty  that  children  had  deep-seated 
problema  In  speech  and  reading  that  needed 
advanced  professional  therapy.  They  found 
reoognlsed  speclallsU  in  the  region  and  per- 
suaded them  to  volunteer  their  assistance 
In  dlagnoelng  problems  and  outlining  ther- 
apy. In  Florida  they  have  pioneered  a  whole 
system  of  field  trips  to  museums,  unlverel- 
Uea  and  sltea  of  government,  history  and  cul- 
tur*.    Ths  tours  have  worked  out  ao  success- 


fully for  children  who  hsd  scarcely  been  out- 
side their  own  neighborhoods  that  they  have 
been  incorporated  Into  the  regular  curric- 
ulum of  the  school  with  several  tours  sched- 
uled each  week. 

In  Michigan,  one  team  was  ssked  to  con- 
struct a  one-semester  unit  In  Negro  History 
and  teach  It  on  a  pilot  basis  In  Junior  high 
school.  The  team  traveled  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  attend  a  national  conference  on  Race 
In  Education,  aiul  built  the  course  after  con- 
sulUng  with  outsundlng  national  author- 
lUes  In  Negro  history.  In  Oalveston,  Texas, 
corpsmen  sre  giving  Intensive  tutoring  to 
high  school  seniors  in  BngUsb,  composition 
and  speech.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  dropout 
rate  among  the  students  that  enroll  In 
college. 

But  Immedlste  service  to  children  of  pov- 
erty and  the  schools  that  leach  them  U  a 
secondary  benefit.  'The  Teacher  Corpe'  cen- 
tral purpoae  Is  teacher  training — to  Imple- 
ment new  techniques  ot  teacher  preparation 
and  to  produce  teachers  who  have  a  maxi- 
mum chance  of  reaching  and  teaching  kids 
who  live  In  slums.  Perhaps  of  greater  Im- 
portance than  the  first  BOO  teachers  It  will 
train  U  the  chance  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
IS  giving  to  local  schools  and  to  coUegea  of 
teacher  educaUon  to  offer  new  services  and 
to  carry  out  their  own  programs  ot  InnovaUon 
In  education. 

If  a  compoalte  were  made  of  statements  by 
university  project  directors  shout  the  slgnl- 
flcsnce  of  their  work  In  training  corpsmen.  It 
would  be  something  Uke  this : 

"Since  we  began  training  corpsmen  st  our 
university,  our  regular  program  of  teacher 
educaUon  has  been  under  continuous  re- 
vision, for  we  have  learned  more  In  the  past 
few  months  than  we  would  have  learned  In 
yeara  of  normal  operaUons.  And  what  we 
leam  today,  we  "Ul  teach  tomorrow." 

But  the  Teacher  Corpe  interns  are  less 
aware  and  a  lot  lese  concerned  about  funda- 
menUl  changee  In  teacher  education.  They 
are  pretty  busy,  like  Dick  Murphy  at  Helnold 
Junior  High  School,  trying  to  leam  by  doing 
the  thlnga  that  need  doing. 

(EDrroa's  won.— The  NatlonaJ  Teacher 
Corpe  was  Isunched  last  year  by  the  D£. 
offloe  of  Education  to  reach  and  teach  eco- 
nomlcaUy  and  eduoaUonaUy  handicapped 
children,  to  train  promising  coUege  grsd- 
uatea  In  the  special  methods  of  teaching 
such  children,  and  to  Increase  the  number 
ot  accredited  teachers  quaUfied  lor  such 
teaching.  The  program  operatea  through 
teams  composed  ot  an  experienced  teacher 
as  leader  and  college  graduatoa  who  aerve 
aa  teacher  Interna  and  divide  their  time 
among  teaching  In  the  schools,  community 
acUvlties,  and  graduate  study. 

All  corpsmen  are  enrolled  tor  graduate 
study  In  s  university  within  reach  of  their 
school  district,  and  university  staff  members 
are  associated  with  all  Teacher  Corpe  teams. 
Teachers  Corps  teams  of  one  master  teacher 
end  thres  to  six  Interns  may  be  requeated  by 
achools  with  a  predominance  of  students 
from  homes  with  an  annual  Income  of  leee 
than  13,000  yearly.  This  year.  Ill  local 
school  districts  snd  50  universities  are  par- 
ticipating In  this  program.) 
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(From  the  Milwaukee  (Wta.l   Joumml.  Feb. 

16.  tM71 

TxACHn  COKM  PoBHn  AmuD 

(By  lUlph  D.  OUTe) 

Clasaea  were  over  for  tbe  day  st  fUdne's 
Oarfleld  elemeoUry  »chool.  but  Dot  »U  the 
puplla — or  teacher* — had  gone  honM. 

Firth  grade  boye  were  playing  baaketball 
In  the  gymnaalum.  In  a  room  Juat  off  the 
gym.  several  other  boya  were  working  with 
plaater  molda.  On  the  audltorlum-gymnft- 
Blum  itage.  a  boy  and  a  girl  worked  together, 
repairing  the  ichool'i  puppet  theater.  Each 
of  these  activltlea  were  auperrlaed  by  a  mem- 
ber or  the  national  teacher  corpa. 


At  about  the  aame  time,  a  pupU  In  Ull- 
waukee'i  Bufus  King  high  achool  had  lUyed 
tSter  BChool  to  reoelre  a  special  lesson  in 
algebra — from  a  member  of  the  teacher 
corps. 

raocaAu  is  nsw 

The  national  teacher  corps  program  Is 
something  new.  It  U  a  plan  to  And  dedi- 
cated, well  educated  men  and  women  and  to 
give  them  the  special  training  to  teach  where 
they  are  needed  most — In  the  central  areas 
ol  large  and  medium  sized  cltlei,  where  so 
many  children  need  special  help.  Although 
there  are  some  corps  programa  In  rural  areas, 
the  emphaslB  Is  on  cities. 

Tbe  teacher  corpe  was  organized  natlon- 
ftliy  with  the  idea  of  helping  children  who 
are  having  considerable  trouble  In  school, 
and  who  probably  wlU  drop  out  U  they  do 
not  receive  help  and  encouragement.  Most 
of  these  pupils  ore  members  of  minority 
groups — Negro.  Puerto  Rlcan,  Indian.  Mexi- 
can— and  are  from  poor  homes. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  corps  Is  to  give 
these  boys  and  girls  at  least  some  of  the 
same  educational  opportunities  that  the  ma- 
jority of  American  children  have  today. 

In  Wisconsin,  five  schools  are  co-operating 
In  the  teacher  corps  program — aarfleld 
school  In  Racine,  and  Wells  Street  Junior 
high.  Bufus  King  senior  high.  Vleau  ele- 
mentary and  FUth  Street  elementary 
schools  In  MUwttukee.  The  University  ot 
Wisconsin — Milwaukee  and  the  Racine  and 
Milwaukee  public  school  systems  are  Joint 
sponsors  of  tbe  project. 

Wisconsin's  program,  like  those  In  other 
states,  has  two  alms :  To  prepare  teachers  and 
to  give  special  help  to  under- privileged 
pupils.  The  Interns  are  men  and  women  who 
want  to  teach  in  central  city  schools  and 
are  willing  to  devote  two  yeare  of  rigorous 
work  and  study  to  prepare  themselves  for 
such  asslgnmenu. 

The  typical  Wisconsin  Intern  has  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  but  not  in  education.  TTie  pro- 
gram alms  to  help  the  Intern  build  on  the 
knowledge  and  experience  he  already  has 
and  to  give  blm  teaching  skills.  At  the 
end  of  the  two  years,  the  Intern  will  re- 
ceive a  master's  degree  from  the  UWM  and 
certlflcaUon  to  te*ch.  The  intern's  time  ts 
divided  three  ways:  Taking  classes  at  UWM, 
teaching  and  working  in  community 
actlvlUes. 

imrm  vtstsb  fats  to  raursrrr  or  cost 

Harvey  Goldman,  director  of  the  Wlscon- 
sin  program,  explained  that  federal  funds 
financed  90%  of  the  program.  The  two  pub- 
lic school  systems  Involved — Racine  and  Mil- 
waukee— pay  10%  of  their  costs.  The  In- 
terns work  with  other  teachers  and  admin- 
ifilratora  In  the  schools  where  they  are  as- 
signed. Ootdman,  28,  Is  on  the  staffs  of  both 
TAVM  and  the  Milwaukee  school  system.  He 
received  a  doctor's  degree  In  education  from 
Michigan  SUte  university  last  year  uid  has 
had  several  years'  experience  teaching  under- 
privileged children. 

Although  the  teacher  corps  Is  a  national 
program.  It  Is  carried  out  "very  much  on  a 
local  basis,"  Ooldman  said.  There  are  63 
university  centers  for  oorjM  programs  in  the 
country  and  130  public  school  systems  an 


taking  part.  Sen.  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  azul  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  were  co-spon- 
sors of  tbe  legislation  establishing  the  corps. 

Miss  Patricia  Wiser.  36,  of  1869  N.  Cam- 
bridge av.,  has  found  that  tbe  key  to  teach- 
ing and  counseling  Is  to  tie  school  work  in 
with  things  thst  Interest  the  pupils. 

Miss  Wiser  assigned  the  pupils  to.  write  a 
report  on  tbe  recent  boxing  match  between 
Casalus  Ciny  and  Ernie  Terrell.  The  result: 
Some  of  the  best  papers  she  has  seen  from  her 
English  class. 

Another  intern.  Jerald  Bauser,  36,  oS  4600 
N.  49th  St.,  said: 

"I  feel  I  have  been  able  to  do  something— 
I  have  helped  four  or  five  students,  directly, 
that  I  Icnow  of." 

One  of  the  pupUs  Hauser  helped  Is  Thomas 
Henry.  17.  of  3365-A  N.  10th  St..  a  sopho- 
more at  Rufus  King. 

"Issst  year.  I  was  falling  all  my  subjects." 
Henry  said.  "Then  Mr.  Hauser  started  work- 
ing with  me.  He  cunt  out  to  my  house — 
asked  me  what  I  was  Interested  in.  I  told 
him  I  liked  to  repair  radios  and  record  play- 
en.  I'm  interested  In  electronics.  He  en- 
couraged me.  and  helped  me  get  the  Job  as 
manager  of  the  basketball  team.  And  he 
helped  me  wttb  my  subjects — I  always  did 
all  right  in  math,  but  not  so  good  in  Eng- 
lish and  reading.  Now  I'm  going  to  school 
regularly,  and  studying,  and  I'm  passing  all 
my  subjects." 

wnX    COKPLETX   SCHOOL 

Now  Henry,  who  last  year  was  thinking  of 
dropping  out  of  high  school,  plans  to' grad- 
uate. 

"I  definitely  plan  to  finish  hl^  school." 
he  said.  "Fm  not  sure  about  coUege — but  I 
may  go.  or  go  to  a  technical  school.  I  would 
like  to  study  electronics." 

So  It  goes  In  the  life  of  a  teacher  corps 
intern — good  moments  and  bad,  enthuslann 
and  discouragement. 

But.  In  momenu  of  faUguc,  the  Interns 
can  take  encouragement  from  those  who  ap- 
preciate their  work.  Such  a  person  is  John 
A.  Powers,  principal  of  Rufus  King. 

"I  think  the  Interns  are  doing  a  tremen- 
dous Job."  Powers  said.  "They  have  helped 
us  a  great  deal.  They  have  fresh  Ideas:  they 
are  not  tied  down  to  old  concepts. " 

And  that  Is  what  the  teacher  corpe  is 
about — fresh  approaches  to  old  problems. 

Ttit  program  began  last  summer,  with  in- 
troductory courses  at  UWM  for  the  Interns. 
Many  spent  the  siunmer  living  in  Milwau- 
kee's Inner  core,  to  get  s  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems of  children  they  would  later  teach. 

Each  school  has  an  experienced  teacher, 
called  a  team  leader,  who  directs  activities 
of  Interns.  Mrs.  Mary  Hansen,  team  iMUler 
at  Oarfield  school  in  Radne.  said:  "My  Job 
Is  to  act  as  co-ordlnator.  and  belp  the  interns 
become  good  teachers." 

During  the  first  semester  this  yesr.  the 
interns  tutored  the  work  with  pupils  in  ac- 
tivities. This  semester  each  Is  teaching  two 
classes. 

WK'ms    MAKING    PtOGUBBS 

What  la  It  like  to  be  an  Intern  in  such  aa 
Intensive  program?  Said  lAdlslaus  X>ulc, 
4g,  ot  Badne: 


"X  feel  we're  making  progress.  But  some- 
times It  is  dleoouraglng.  Tbe  kids  like  some- 
thing new — then  they  all  want  to  take  part. 
But  they  soon  lose  Interest;  then  you  have 
to  find  something  else." 

One  of  I>uic's  more  successful  pi^ects 
WBS  a  class  newspaper. 

"For   the    first    issue,    everyone 
story."  he  said.     "But  now  no  one  tias  turned 
in  anything  for  two  weeks." 

Dulc's  experience,  Ooldman  said,  is  typical 
of  teacher  corpe  problems. 

"These  children  have  a  short  attention 
sp&n."  he  said.  "Tou  have  to  keep  chang- 
ing activities." 

Le  Roy  Pochs,  also  of  Racine,  has  found 
the  Intern  program  rewarding  but  tiring. 
Fochs.  23.  hod  little  previous  expertenoe  with 
urban  poverty. 

He  has  found  the  children  are  responsive, 
"if  you  use  the  right  approach." 

"They  have  a  lot  of  enthusiasm,  but  they 
need  direction,"  he  said. 

At  Milwaukee's  Rufus  King  high  school. 
the  pupils  ore  older,  but  the  problems  are 
much  the  some. 

WUOLS    NEW    CABXn 

Although  King  is  not  an  Inner  dty  school 
in  the  usual  aense,  it  does  have  a  number 
of  pupils  who  live  In  poor  neighborhoods 
and  have  severe  educational  problems. 

One  of  the  Interns  there  Is  beginning  a 
whole  new  career  at  the  age  of  53.  Be  is 
William  Ware,  who  retired  as  an  air  force 
lieutenant  colonel  In  December,  1M6.  after 
38  years  of  service-  Now  he  plana  to  be  a 
teacher. 


Senrke  Time  of  CoBfresuMa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxTNon 
.  IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTA'IIVES 
Tuesday,  February  24,  19S7 
Mr.   COLLIER.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 

unanimous  consent  I  place  at  this  point 
In  the  RecoRD  a  compilation  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  who  have  served 
longest  In  Congress  throughout  the  en- 
tire history  of  our  Nation. 

Included  In  this  list  of  exactly  100  In- 
dividuals are  such  distinguished  current 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  the  Spealcer;  tbe  chairmen  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Appropria- 
tions. Banking  and  Currency.  Judiciary, 
and  Rules:  the  former  minority  floor 
leader,  the  present  minority  whip,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  KuwahI. 

These  data,  which  should  be  of  great 
Interest  to  students  of  history  and  politi- 
cal science,  were  compiled  by  a  memlier 
ot  my  congressional  staff.  Svend  Peter- 
sen. 

Tbe  compilation  follows: 


Mnnlar 

guu 

BraiKb 

You 

LOlfUlOlfWTM 

CwlTmnitiuIlHardao... 

HofW* 

e*aut 

HOUM 

lio 

do 

ilo 

do 

do 

SeOAU 

HOOM 

aomu 

Hoo«_ 

SenftU 

HOUK 

SrnMtt 

191»-I7 

1W7-. _ 

1014-66 

)SS,«I.HID0DU1. 

SOywBZmaoths. 

GmtnlA 

Pun  TkUaferro  Barbum.._„„ 

iotirph  Onmtj  Cnaaa 

Adolph  Jcpb  SataU 

Emanu,ICrUir.- .„._ 

Ju.<1in  Smith  MofTllL 

Tntm 

lUmatt 

Sii  yorV-T.V."; 
VmanC 

AUtuoa. 

Iowa 

19U-U. 

isTi-n.  lan-itu,  i«s-s. .. 

IW-B. ^- 

!«»-. 

W  ytan  9  mootlif . 
Mj«n. 

UrwnsmooUa. 

\a  r»n  10  moatlo. 

iuiMnSMinoalliti 
jOlMraSmontlii. 
!«  n«n  i  monlhl. 

!«•»-«•.-..: 

ins-a.   

IMS- 

i««»-n 

iflTS-ifloa. 

noe-i» _ 

1MIM6 

Vlfttiite. 
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UOftll  0(  NTTiM 


41  Ttmn  10  manthi.  It  \mp  jmn. 
41  jtmn  10  tnoQlhs.  10  toftp  yew*. 
41  ymn  2  moatha  S  cUri. 
1  yean  1  numtb  25  il«ys. 

Uo  y«*n  ft  moaths. 

}40y«HS. 

»  *Mn  I  m  months. 
m  yean  lO  month*.  10  iMp  yrvit. 
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|n  yean  S  roooths. 
tt  y«an  4  mootht. 
JSB  yaan  4  days. 
SS  yean  exactly,  9  leap  yimn. 
las  yean  exactly,  8  leap  yean. 
ST  yean  10  mooths. 
\gj  yean  S  months  10  days. 
yean  8  months  ft  days, 
yean  3H  moaths. 

,S7  yean.  „,  _ 

US  yean  exactly,  ooathuMua,  9  leap  yean. 

\»  yean  exacUy,  broken,  t  leap  yean. 

»  yean  II  months  29  days. 
\»  yean  10  mwths,  9  leap  yean. 

as  yean  10  months,  •  leap  yean. 

as  yean  8  months. 

as  yean  7  moD  lbs. 

laft  yean  <  months. 
Iftyean^Hmonthi. 
-  }st  yean  <  mbntbs. 

84  yean 


M  yean  3  months. 
JM  yean  1  month  M  days. 


Klehard  Brmrd 
WaHw  FnnkUn  Oevs*-. 
Bmilla  CarroU  Reece.... 
wutlam  U^tn  Cotmar. . 
(lUbMt  Nelsoa  Hsogeo.. 
Charlai  Ctirlia. 

TUaaum  Albert  Jenkins 

llstlon  WUUam  Sumnen 

Hoy  Orrfierd  Woodnifl 

A.  WIlUs  Robvtaon 

Wealvy  Uwey  Jenea 

John  Henry  Ketchwn 

Kdward  ffllllam  Pou 

Henry  Uarrlson  Bln(ham 

WUUam  Editar  Borah -. 

John  HoUls  Baokbead 

Harry  Flood  Byrd..    ... 
Edward  Tbooiaa  Taykr... 

Itsrold  DODlMr  Cooby 

Lealto  CeaaMoa  Aiwdt..-. 
(leorfe  Hirbmi  Mlteil^. 
rhartaa  AbrataMD  Baltoek. 
ETOVtt  MeKtatoy  DIAmb, 

rumilold  MeLendell  Btmmoos 

Kelson  Wllmarth  Aldrkta. 

Julhts  Cmfsat  Burrows. 

Harold  Knatson 

f 'taivnce  Fiedert^  Lea — 

Julm  Elliott  RanUo 

A11«i  TowBer  Treadway.. 
Wullare  Humphrey  WbR*. 

BHiuyW  Otis  Bland 

Thomas  Hart  Benton 


Joseph  Eocene 

Jerob  Harold  OaUtofw. 

Oecar  Wilder  Uodcrwood. 


M  yean  1  month  »  days.  # 

84  yean  1  month. 
M  yean  H  month. 

M  yean  asacUy,  oootlauoos.  8  leap  years. 
Do. 

14  yean  exactly,  broken.  8  leap  yean. 

n  ycftn  10  months,  exactly,  eontlnuoos. 
Do. 

15  yean  10  months,  exactly,  broken. 
SI  yean  9  months  28  days. 

SB  years  9H  months. 

aa  yean  8  months. 
(8  yean  1  month. 
SI  yean  H  month. 
as  yean  lOM  months. 
\Sy«an8>iroaDtb>. 

B  y«an  8  months. 

n  yaan  t  months. 

as  yaan  8  montba  37  dart. 

B  yean  3  mentbs  axaetly. 

Do. 
n  years  1  month. 
13  yeus  exactly,  broken,  8  leap  years. 

Do. 
a  yews  exactly,  eontinuous,  7  leap  yaan. 

SI  yews  exactly,  broken,  •  leap  yaan- 

SI  ytan  10  months,  exactly,  ocntlnuous,  8  te«p  yean. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
n  yean  7  months. 
n  yean  8^  months. 

SI  yean  8  moaths.  " 

n  yean  ft  months. 
SI  yoanS  aonthi  ft  dftys. 


Thomas  Stalker  Butler — 
August  Herman  Andresen. 

Thomas  Newtcn 

Theodore  Elijah  Burton 

Joseph  JeSenon  UanstMd. 
ByT<»>  Fatten  Harrison... 

John  Tyler  MoiTOi 

FraoclB  BoMM  Walter 

Allen  Joseph  EUender 

Michael  Joeeph  Klrwan. — 
Vsrren  Onol  Matnusoo.. 

William  Robert  Poate 

John  Jackson  Sparfcmaa 

WUltajn  Steele  Holmao 

Charles  Anthony  Buckley. 

John  Nance  Uuroar 

Reed  Smoot 

Earl  Cory  Micheiier 

Francis  Marlon  Cockrdl... 

Eugene  James  Keogh 

John  Percival  Jones 


ViKliila.. 

Ohio 


Texas 

kUMBBlppl.. 


Alabams. 

PconsylTanla.. 

Looislaaa 

Ohio.. 


Indlsiu 

NswYork 

T6KSS. 

Utah 

Mlehlgan. 

Mtssourl 

New  York 

NSTada.- 


.—do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Senate.. 
House.. 
Senate.. 
House., 
do- 


Senate.. 

do.. 

House.. 
Senate.. 
House.. 
....do.. 
Senate.. 
House.. 
...do.. 
Senate.. 
House.. 

do_. 

...-do.. 

Senate.. 
House.. 
Senate.. 
House.. 
Senate.. 


UP7-lflH. 

i«aft-8a.u 
im-io,  un-». 

ua»-«i,  u08-i«»i„ 

i9e»-ift 

1881-38 

in»-3i 

1917-47 

1911-19 

191»-41-„ 

1877-1«^ 

19SS-U8I 

19W-. 

IflST- 

lfiS7-«4. 

1M4- 

1987- 

19*7-46 

1»4»- 

i»a»-«s,  1867-77.  lasi-w, 

1887. 

IS3ft-6S 

1903-33 

1908^3 

l«l»-33. 1935^1 

187&-I905 

l937-«7 -.. 

I87»'1903 


y 


n  y«an 
81  yean 
11 


3  moaths  71  days. 
Hmoatb. 


I  years  8  months. 


Si>y«an 

jMy««i5 
SO  yean 
tOyran 
SO  years 
Do. 

Do. 
)       Do. 

SO  yean 

SO  years 
Do. 

1)0. 

SOyeaaee 
auyeane 

Do. 
SO  years  exactly,  continuous,  6  leap  yean. 


4  months. 

3  monlbs  IS  days. 

3  months. 

'J  motithii  27  days. 

'J  moDtbseuwtJy. 


Psmontlts. 

eioctly,  continuous,  8  leap  yean. 


«  esiM'tly.  l>roken.  8  leap  yean 
9  exactly,  coiilinuous,  7  leap  y 


Carl  T.  Hatden,  who  la  still  serving. 
holds  the  records  for  both  continuous  and 
total  service  In  Congress,  as  well  as  for 
both  continuous  and  total  service  In  the 
Senate. 

Carl  Vinson  holds  the  records  for  both 
continuous  and  total  service  In  the 
House. 

WUUam  P.  Prye  and  Eugene  Hale, 
both  of  whom  were  from  Maine,  were 
Senate  colleagues  for  aU  but  the  first  2 
weeks  of  a  period  of  30  years,  after  hav- 
ing been  House  coUeagues  for  exactly  8 
years. 

Data  have  been  broken  down  Into  half 
months  and  days  only  sufficiently  to 
avoid  ties.  The  same  appUes  to  con- 
sideration of  leap  years. 

Data  for  16  contemporary  Members 
are  as  of  March  4, 1967. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBESENTATnnCS 

MoTiday.  March  13,  lie? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wide  pub- 
licity hu  been  given  to  the  national  farm 
poUc7  conference  called  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  and  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1967,  In  the  State  Department 
Auditorium. 

There  haa  been  much  discussion  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  the  con- 
ference has  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
Improved  understanding  between  leaders 
of  various  agricultural  groups  and  USDA 
officials. 

Invariably,  each  one  who  spoke  his 
piece  at  some  point  In  his  remarks 
brought  home  the  critical  economic 
plight  of  American  agriculture.  But  no 
positive  assurances  were  given  by  Mr. 
Freeman  and  his  associates  that  his  De- 
partment would  take  positive  and  Im- 
mediate step*  to  rescue  the  Nation's 
farmers.  particularly  wheatgrowers. 
from  the  dilemma  ta  which  they  find 
themselves. 

One  of  those  attending  the  conference 
who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  able 
observers  and  reporters  on  aericultiu'e 
was  Roderick  Tumbull,  agricultural 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  I  submit 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
remarks  of  this  respected  reporter  on  the 
conference  and  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Impact  of  the  January  1, 1987, 
cattle  Inventory  announcement  on  the 
cattle  market.  His  comments  In  the 
March  5  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
foUow: 

Brma  t7SDA  Catti,!  Evtim  atxs  Mat 

Bl    COMINfl 

(By  Boderlck  Turnbull) 

A  national  farm  poUcy  conference,  itmllar 
to  tb«  one  February  30  in  Washington  at  tlia 
oui  at  OnrUle  L.  Freeman,  secretBry  of  agri- 
culture, la  to  be  an  annual  affair — at  least 
aa  long  aa  this  admlniatraUon  ta  la  power. 

Preetnan  rerealed  tbat  tie  had  had  a  tele- 
phone call  from  President  Johnaon  In  which 
the  Preeldent  laid  he  waa  to  pleaeed  with  the 
meeting  that  he  wanted  the  aecretary  to  make 
It  an  annual  event. 

Freeman  quoted  the  Prealdent  aa  aaylng 
the  conference  waa  "aucceaaful  and  construc- 
tlTe"  and  that  he  waa  Impreeeed  with  the 
sincerity  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
farm  leadera  who  participated. 

As  you  might  expect  when  the  boas  lays 
ha  likea  aosnethlng  «>  does  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  Ilierefore,  Freeman  ail  btit  an- 
nounced the  date  for  next  year',  meeting. 

A  few  daya  ago,  speaking  in  California 
Freeman  aald  tlia  Preeldent 'a  inatructiona  to 
hold  annual  farm  poUcy  conferences  "wlU 
mean  tlut  an  aegmenta  of  farming  and 
ranrhing  and  all  commodity  groups  wUi  1m 
heard  directly  at  the  White  Hoxjae." 
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At  the  same  Uma.  they  wlU  receive  direct 
and  up-to-date  reports  on  what  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  to  carry  out  Xann  programs, 
Freeman  said. 

At  the  recent  "first  annual"  conference, 
about  J 20  of  the  more  than  300  visitors  did 
get  to  the  White  House,  where  they  had 
lunch  with  the  President.  President  John' 
son  made  a  short  talk  and  also  had  his  pic- 
ture taJc«n  shaking  hands  with  eocTi  and 
every  one  of  the  120  gvssts.  They  also  got  a 
White  Bouse  cigar. 

I  have  heard  and  read  a  lot  of  comment 
about  the  farm  policy  conference  since  it  was 
held.  I  attended  the  conference  but  was 
not  among  those  Invited  to  the  White  Bouse. 
Opinions  vary  widely  as  to  the  results  of  the 
meeting.  Some  suggest  that  It  wsa  a  good 
pubUc  relations  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  Freeman,  others  contend 
that  nothing  happened.  stiU  others  aay  it 
was  important  in  that  It  showed  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  farm 
groups  endorse  the  agricultural  act  of  1966 
(the  present  farm  program) . 

But.  as  mentioned.  Secretary  Freeman 
was  pleased  atad  so  was  President  Johnson. 
A  few  days  after  the  conference.  Freeman 
told  a  group  of  Fanners  Union  members  In 
Washington  from  Minnesota,  South  Dakota. 
IlUnots.  Indiana.  Iowa  and  Texas,  that  be 
had  planned  for  months  to  call  the  farm 
policy  conference. 

"I  wanted  the  benefit  of  the  advice,  guid- 
ance, and  counsel  of  the  nation's  farm  lead- 
ers that  I  have  always  fotmd  so  valuable  In 
the  past,"  Freeman  told  the  vLsltlng  Farmers 
Union  membera. 

"I  was  not  disappointed,"  he  continued. 
"The  leaders  of  your  own  organization — the 
National  Farmers  Union,  for  which  Ed  Chrls- 
tlonson  was  the  spokesman  at  the  confer- 
ence— and  the  other  major  farm  and  com- 
modity organlaatlons  told  me  and  my  asso- 
ciates at  the  USDA  about  their  problems, 
and  they  offered  valuable  and  specific  sugges- 
tions that  we  shaU  examine  and  act  upon 
without  delay." 

Freeman  added  that  he  found  (from  the 
conference)  overwhelming  support  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  feed  grain,  wheat,  rice, 
cotton  and  tobacco  programs. 

Then  h»  listed,  for  the  Farmers  Unloa 
groop.  specific  recommendations  made  at 
the  policy  oonferenoe  as  follows; 

Co-^perau  with  cattlemen  and  cattle  feed- 
ers to  Improve  statistica  on  Uvestock  num- 
bers. 

Develop  additional  Information  on  hogs, 
cattle,  and  sheep  In  order  to  assist  growers 
With  their  marketing  problems. 

Consider  a  reseal  program  on  1060  soybeans 
In   order  to  bolster   their  pricea. 

BKtend  reseal  privileges  to  commercial 
storage  facilities. 

Discourage  the  marketing  of  cattle  at 
heavy  weights. 

Encourage  the  marketing  of  oattla  at 
lighter  weights. 

Extend  to  other  commodity  produoera— 
particularly  peanin  and  tobacco  grower* — 
authorization  to  buy  and  sell  allotments  aa 
ootton  producers  do. 

Accelerate  research  in  farm  mechanization. 

£>eternilne  if  unearned  conunlsslons  are 
being  paid  by  fruit  and  vegetable  growers. 

Emphadas  agricultural  trade  wltb  tlia 
Soviet  bloc. 

Chan^  shipping  rulea  so  that  It  will  ba 
possible  for  U.S.  grain  to  be  sold  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  bloc  oountrlea. 

Cattle  feeders  may  have  reason  to  wonder 
If  the  order  of  listing  of  the  recommenda- 


UOQJ  of  the  conference  was  by  aoddent  or 
design.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  No.  I.  waa 
"oo-operate  with  cattlemen  and  catue  feed- 
era  to  Improve  statlstios  on  livestock  num- 
bera." 

Thls  Is  one  point  on  which  the  visHtnc  fana 
leaders  were  leas  than  laudatory.  The  point 
at  Issue,  of  course,  was  the  January  1,  1907. 
inventory  of  all  cattle  on  farms  which  showed 
there  were  almost  4  million  head  more  than 
had  been  expected.  What  happened  was  the 
USOA  revised  Its  figures  in  line  with  1964 
oensrus  figures  and  this  revision  or  correction 
revealed  the  additional  cattle. 

Cattle  feeders  and  Uvestock  economists, 
who  depend  on  government  figures  for  mak- 
ing calculations  and  plans  for  the  future, 
found  out  they  had  been  using  a  base  that 
waa  wrong. 

The  "Farm  Chata"  column  of  laat  Decem- 
ber 18  carried  an  analysis  of  the  cattle  out- 
look baaed  on  government  figures  with  Inter- 
pretations by  Glenn  Orimea,  extension  agri- 
cultural economist  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
sotul. 

In  genera],  the  "figures"  indicated  four  or 
five  good  years  ahead  for  the  cattle  buslnees, 
and  In  particular  the  cow-calf  man.  This 
would  be  becaxue  cattle  producers  would  be 
holding  cattle  off  the  market  as  they  buUt 
up  herds. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  Grimes  and 
other  economists  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, were  predicting  that  choice  slaughter 
steers  weighing  between  900  and  l.iOO  pounds 
would  average  tSS  to  (36  a  hundred  pounds 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year:  between  934 
and  $37  the  second  quarter,  937  and  939  the 
third  quarter  and  937  to  939  the  fourth 
quarter. 

At  that  time  also,  the  assumption  was  that 
the  January  1.  1967.  Inventory  would  show 
about  104,600,000  head  of  aU  cattle  on  the 
nation's  farms.  This  would  compare  with 
106,309.000  January  I,  1966.  and  106.947.000 
January  1.  I96S,  and  106.615.000  January  1. 
1964.  These  were  the  peak  yean  In  the  cur- 
rent cattle  cycle  and,  presumably  the  peak 
had  been  passed  and  1967  would  show  a  re- 
duction under  1966. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  population  has 
been  growing — thus  the  optimistic  longtime 
outlook  on  cattle  prices. 

Then  came  the  shocker.  When  the  USDA 
revealed  the  January  1.  1067.  figurea.  It  re- 
vised the  1966  total  to  106,668,000  and  put  the 
1967  total  at  10S.4S1.000.  These  figures  ahow 
a  slight  Inventory  reduction  during  1966.  but 
the  total  at  the  beginning  of  thU  year  Is  al- 
most 4  million  more  than  had  been  Indicated 
before  the  correction. 

I  called  Grimes  on  the  telephone  last  week 
to  see  what  consideration  was  being  given 
to  a  new  analysis  of  the  cattle  situation  In 
view  of  the  revised  USDA  figures.  Be  said 
he  and  other  economists  were  Just  complet- 
ing their  study  on  the  subject. 

Following  Is  what  they  had  to  say: 

"In  mid-February  the  revised  estimates  of 
livestock  inventories  for  January  1,  1961-66. 
wers  released.  These  revisions  are  made 
every  five  years,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  census  of  agriculture  and  other  perti- 
nent information.  The  revisions  were  some- 
what different  than  many  of  us  expected  and 
contained  unhappy  news  for  cattle  producers, 
especially  cattle  feeders. 

"The  numbers  were  up  slightly  from  the 
original  estunates  but  this  is  not  the  Im- 
portant difference.  The  mors  Important 
change  la  the  relationship  between  the  num- 
ber on  hand  January  1.  196B,  January  1,  19M, 
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«Bd  Ui»  ™p«!t«i  J»nu»rT  1. 1M7.    The  ortf-    19« ioo.»«».ooo  Week  magazine  for  Much  4,  19«7.  be 

ln«l  awunmtm  ihowed  »  drop  of  •ome  800.000     1963 «H.««.0OO  prin<«<l  In  the  appendlT  0*  U>«  R«co«». 

>u»d  between  l»e»  ind  19««  »n<i  bMed  oo     1864 - 'S'12'SS  There  being  no  obJeoUon.  the  utlcle 

UMM  number*  the  1B67  tuTentory  wM  el-     1988 -  ;"-2J'Sa  wm  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RICOH*. 

pected  to  be  ibout  IVi   million  bead  below     lS«a :~!??™  as  folk>w■' 
S:  1^  1.,...     THerevl-d-^te.^     1M7 10..-..0OO  "  ^^^  ,^  ^  3^^,^.  .^ 

onlT  »  Tery  imell  drop— lee.  then  200.000—  ^^      ^^  ^^  flmim.  tlw  totel  for  l««a  ~    w!_%„^  „„  v--„„.->_  »r  nithii^ 

between  IMS  end  IMM  end  ellgbUj  leee  then  ""  78?Sp0     tSTSw  Siuree  ebow  m«e  ^"  "«?  ^""^  °^7  heedqnertere  at  OUbert 

e   400.000-heed    decline    between    IDM    end  I^ur-Si  moci2lTe^re.?tow  und^  the  Byetemj^Inc..  U  e  frenHed  Pl«.      *»  m«T 

igj,  ,       hrlTi                      ^^  ^^  u"u«r  u..  ^  300,000  jannenu  e  d»y  errlTe  there  from 

■■IX   the   prewnl  numb.™  ere   correct  we  'i!'7S"l'^-„„-,  m  Weehlnmon    C    W  ">=»'    m»iiuf«:turere    end    t»n.    within    M 

can  continue  near  the  1««  level  of  laughter  *ii^  ~^utT.^  ^IcT^^o?  tte  """^    >»  '^'P''"  ■>"'  »'  "'i'=\'°  O"^"* 

through    ie«7   without    materlall,    reducing  ^^^  slu^rolt^^.^mo^t^.  ""  aietrlbuOon  center,  around  the  country- 

lllT«xtorl.e.  and  we  are  likely  to  do  «>.    Con-  ^*'^,i^"??;^lS^ Jj^weri  "«  "°"  J^'"  "  r"',r""^'"  ""."'„ 

sss^iv^'srtirdrrs.''jsr^"oi  E^Hrii'SStTu^s^-ni  ^•^n^r.r^^s^A^^^.t^^^^ 
^/— r.rt-ofi..o.y.«-  =:£,iS£Hrrd'sJ  s^^-'k-tiT^vf j^on-^d^^^ 
^iireranrcSr^rre^up-^'.^  s£tS SS^sSTCid^H!  rZ^/rrZ^^HS 

cent  for  .teer.  to  J.T  per  cent  for  heifer..  r.7^.„i^iwm  haw  loo  domone  many  hundred,  of  local  trucker.  U  fragmented. 
Therefore  the  wpply  U  available  to  at  leaet     Jng.    we  know  now  we  have  loo  doggone  ma  y     ^^^  ,og^tlc  are  complei.    Moreover  a  f«ib- 

match  la.t  year',  level  of  .te«  and  brtfer     ""J^,^  ,^^  uiat  "no  doubt  w.  were     |°°  «~;^'^'  '^TJr^,rZ\^ 

2:SSr  a^  ^dl^  airr,:^^^.    -^^  m  our  eetanat..  and  we  dont  know     «  -^-^  ^^  ^n?  S-c^  "* 

bnedlng  herd.    W.  beUeve  holding  of  helfen     *%  e„i»i„ed  that  the  department  applied        .^T'^T."'"*  "  V  '^f°"^  f''^,^fT'^' 

S3K-="1HrS'S  -r^ssESlf-iC:  •i"'S:-£S'ir3i:p 

SSSf^c^  ^S-^t  «tS^  aJTfOT  fJd         Of    **"•'  W'"""-  '^o  '""  '««"■'»  h"  The   trucker   who   can    cut   hh.    coeta    b, 

!;n?^  "JS^  ?!r!v2r.^^~^  ^r  orLe^  «>«''  n>»^«  '>«<'  "*  »•  C8DA-i  department  ,„,»nmnlng  hH  operauon,  therefore,  en 
cattle   pclc«    »«"«««    hear    "^«    present  ,^,^„   ^jed  that,   'we  alr»dy  are  m      "^2^..  lut  u..  rtTk.  are  Miormou..     T.). 

i^£?r^Tn  U«  renn^eaT,  iS^»  "«  P'^"'  o'  "«*-*  °"'  "'""^  ""^  "'!;  IL^  Co,,  for  example,  another  ««:iall.t 

•"^.^r^lf  prlc^TroSfbTy^ll'i^iSSS.  «*  -">«>•  •»'°^<»  <-  <"  •»«^\""'  ""  Indent  hauling,  though  no,  on  hanger.. 

oreSt   level,    mto   irly   .mnmer   but   es-         So  it  may  be  tJiat  o«t  ot  the  policy  confer-  jov.  he«Uon«  into  computertattion  with  an 

S^  to  dr^D  s^nally  thl.  tall  ""»  "<»  becau*.  of  the  *ock  that  re.l*Kt  imperfect  undeiatandlng  of  what  computer. 

'^-J^.I^LS^'i^^o^k  fi  th.  cattle  in-  cattle   Dguie.   gave   the   Induetty,   hew  and  „„,a  and  could  not  do,     Thl.  1.  on.  of  the 

duatrr   to   «m   quite   opUmlnlc.     We  have  belter  metiod.  wUl  be  devtoed  lor  gathering  reaeon.  It  went  bankrupt             ..    ^     ,   „ 

rSueid  our  potential  l^t  .upply  for  the  fu-  llve«ock  data.  To  gain  greater  control  over    t.  «"J»ln«a 

tSe  wllhUxT^rreMe  In  toUU  ci.  herd,  the                                        Ollbert  ha.  extended  It.  op«raU<m.  far  be- 

pS2.T^7  Sl^r'nu^Sf  fycle"""!;  EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS  "^  O.lbert  P,«>dent  Wmi^  V  NeUon  Jr 

f«-e  have  had  more  of  a  marking  time  o»  «-»:  --Our  r.UUon.hlp  with  o(k  cuatomer. 

Ltuatlon  with  beef  number^  conUnulng  to  „„„     Bmru   r     PAVU  "  ""^  °'  ln'<»'™«°«-     f""  'J'  "'"'  "" 

d€2rsrrs'n-;cu'.n"r:^^to"-ea-  .™.s.K.T,o,™.™n«,sT.^  "--ft^SrH^r 
sfp-1h-^st^rs'^t^r^■u'r^   ^  rr".^";!!" .n ent  ssrovrsrn^-trsL-oUrti:;:; 

t^^^'^^'XrZ  -^r^lrX.'^.  w^-  rn7utr.*f^«Sf»^™'S<^  S^  ^^"TLtlvlty-and  It.  .ucc-f  renected 

prtiTfor^^i^  of^tu.^11  mcreS:  «eking  to  rtren«then  their  organte^on*  m  ouberf.  pront.  «jd  ~m,t^  Sju- in 

bSSZtS^u,  and  .uy  up  for  at  ie«t  two  to  by  nishlng  headlong  into  dlverirtfled  op-  1M6  were  up  •^-"i"'«>  "^^Jl'Ji*- 

three  Teat."  .rations— and  ttien  find  themaelvea  over-  million;  comwUdated  net  Income  roee  from 

TllT^  b.  nottod  in  the  onlver-ty  of  ^^HtS^^Ubert  By.tenu  rtandB  a«  an  «»«^?"""r.S^"Sn*rSi1Si  ""■'"'" 

Vlmaatt  KimmaOoo  to  tbe  one  that  Mart..  "J^,.  of   mteUlgent.  planned   expan-  "'  "K^"^  "  '"  '"  •<**■  "P  "°"  '**■ 

-If  «>.   ,™«lt   number,   .re   ""rectr     In  SSftato    r^    JWdl     Oice  li^n.  ■   "''™™°  "^  "" 

"«»«  word.,  the  economlM.  offer  their  predlo-  7"*^           K,i«lnp««  initiative  and  know-  Ollbert  Syetem.  wa.  founded  23  year,  ago 

tico.  on  the  beau  of  the  government  Bgure..  American  l>uslne«miuauve  ana  anow  ^^^   ^     oubert.    now   chairman   and 

I  Mked  Ortmee  If  they  were  hedging,  or  11  how  have  tnumpnea.  ^^^j  eiecuOve  officer,  who  began  by  offering 

they  were  doubting  the  flguree.                                     The     Ollbert     Carrier     Corp.,     which  door-to-door      garment-on-hanger      .er^lce 

HI.  anawer  wa.  that  they  bad  no  reaaon  to  fonna  the  bsais  for  the  expanded  opera-  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  Kanw  City 

quaetloo  the  flgure.,  but  that  they  are  mO-  jj^^g  gt  Gilbert  System*,  la  a  trucking  He    eventually    found    that    thu    waa    not 

mate,  and  for  piacUcal  purpoaee  e<X)n<jinlrta  ,^^-rt^„-  MjecializlIM  in  the  speedy  de-  enough.    A.  Ollbert  now  eiplaUu  It:  ■Once 

.bould  explain  tj»t  their  Judgment  muet  be  r™^*^  311 .      ^^  »,omen'5   clothing,  we  got  the  garment,  to  the  .tore.  00  hanger. 

baMd  on  the  flgur*  thai  are  available.  "  *^     ...     y^      ~r     .  S^»o.Ki~r.  in  and  In  ulee-room  condiuon.  we  diKOvered 

^OTerai  of  the  iive.uxk  »»r«ni.te  In  thl.  Due  to  the  demands  of  the  fashion  to-  ^^  'S.,,  „t  around  for  week,  waiung  for 

part  of  the  country  tn  friend,  of  mine  and  dustrr  for  ln*«ntaneous  marketing.  Oil-  ^^^  ^  .. 

I  have  great  ron>eot  for  them.    I  have,  how-  bert  CarrlerB  began  to  expand  Its  opera-  ^  ^txm  10  year.  ago.  Ollbert  ..tabmhed 

«w.  ehided  them  (icetiouaiy  >t  time,  over  tions  to  provide  Comprehensive  service  ^^  Marking  Div.    There,  order,  are  taken, 

what   ocoaalonally    appear,   to    be   an   In^it  ^    retailera    by    eliminating    costly    and  ^„  ucketa  are  printed  and  fixed  to  each 

rtluaUon,     ThU   U   that  they  all   .tart  out  ^j^e-oonaumlng   middleman   operations,  -.nnent,  .pot  check,  are  made  for  quality 

with  Ibe  »me  Bgur-  (government)  and  end            QHbert  Systems'  president  WllUam  A.  control,  and  worker.  oon»UdaU  the  ordei. 

up  with  the  «m.  ooDcluuona,    Therefor.  Nelin  Jr    haTDOintedout-  for  particular  .tore,  or  area,  by  rtlmmln, 

under  th.M  aUcum.tance.,  one  man  could  do  Nelson,  jr.  naspomveu  out, through   mUe.   of   automated   rack,    for   X 

the  job  of  all.                                                     ^         °"""''"'""SJ^"'^«r^^^,i,^  iS^^S,  sHlae  la..  and  »  forth.    The  dlvl- 

The,  inalat  1  Mn  wrong  and  that  U  t  would  o(  Involvement.    From  Uie  time  t^e  rel*lle™  ^«    «■                                            ^,„  analyM. 

reed  their  analyMa  carefuUy,  I  would  Me  that     buy.  umu  they  «.ll.  we  take  up  all  the  .lack.  B^"  EJ^mventorte.   of  curtomer'.  .lock. 

they  have  individual  optnloo..    I  expect  they         ^^    President,  I  aek  unanimous  con-  and  a  variety  of  related  choree. 

are  right                    _,    ^  -            ...,..■       sent  that  an  article  explaining  the  tre-  Buch  wrvioe  oo.ta  retailer,  more,  but  hM 

IncUUntally.  the  revtoed  ««y*^""^"-     mendouB  dlverslflcatton  eftort  by  OUbert  attracted  met  of  th.  naUon'.  Ug  volume 

^uJt:rSik"«S^Srerr.r..:                S.s^    .JinSS5S«l     m     Busmess  .h-na,-w.UM«n.Uerni..om.r..    .,  a 
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p^pny  Oo^  for  uunpl*,  C&ZD0  over  to  QUb«^ 
in  tb«  UU  1»50».  Bftyi  »  Penny  offlcUl: 
"When  they  aay  thByll  deliver  to  the  Weet 
CoMt  In  73  houre.  they  do  It."  The  Penny 
mAn  admits  th»t  Gilbert  gete  e  "premium" 
rate  eui  compared  with,  for  exaxople.  the  rmte 
for  shipping  gaxtnents  In  boxee  by  rail.  But, 
he  says,  "you  must  consider  what  you're 
getting  for  the  premium." 
^rrfeet 

GoTMls  are  delivered  frcan  the  manufacturer 
to  Ollbert's  eight-story  garment  district  ter- 
minal by  local  trucker*.  There,  the  gar- 
ments are  either  immediately  prepared  for 
shipment  to  retallere  having  their  own  tag. 
glng  and  inspection  fBclUUea.  or  are  aent 
Klong  OD  automated  racks  to  the  Uartlng 
Div.  Moet  gBhrmenU  wind  up  od  the  load- 
ing docks  within  one  day. 

Gilbert's  sUU  packs  a  few  Items  In  boxea 
fcr  rail  shipment  to  storee  off  Its  main  routea. 
but  Ita  method  ot  packing  garments  oa 
hangers  is  one  at  the  aecreu  of  its  flucceee. 
Using  thick  bands  affixed  with  rings  and 
strung  In  rows  from  the  top  of  a  truck. 
OUbert  packers  can  squeese  33,000  garmenU 
in  a  40-ft.  trailer. 

This  volume  means  tower  shipping  coeta 
per  garment  (charge*  are  alao  based  on  dis- 
tance carried).  A  sample  rate  from  New 
York  to  Detroit,  for  Instance,  Is  about  •< 
for  a  lightweight  drees.  But  It  may  also  cost 
the  retailer  9e  for  the  same  garment  to  be 
hauled  from  the  New  York  manufaciurer  to 
Gilbert's^  since  such  ahlpmente  are  made 
on  standard,  portable  racks,  which  take  up 
considerable  roocn. 

n.  spaxABrNO  out 

Theoe  operational  methods  are  what  have 
brought  OUbert  Syatems  to  Its  present  state 
Hi  growth.  Indeed,  busmees  has  been  ao 
good  that  the  company  has  outgrown  Its 
preaent  quarters  IS  years  ahead  of  time,  and 
a  new  «-mllUon.  «0,0O0-sq -ft.  t^inlnal, 
warehouse,  and  office  building  Is  now  taking 
shape  on  a  once  marshy  meadow  in  Secau- 
eua,  N.  J-  Just  a  lO-mlo.  drive  from  the  gar. 
mmt  district. 

OUbcrVs  present  terminal  waa  buUt  in 
IMO  "to  taks  care  of  our  needs  for  the  next 
36  yeara."  saya  MUton  Gilbert.  But  laat 
year,  the  company  handled  80-mlUlon  ap- 
parel units,  and  that  kind  of  volume  Is  prov- 
ing too  much  for  current  facUltiea.  The  new 
buUdlng  win  triple  OUbert'i  spaoe,  and  wlU 
be  all  on  one  floor.  One  entire  side  of  this 
superatrocture — "the  site  of  10  foott>all 
flelda."  saya  OUbert— wlU  be  glwn  over  to 
dock  space  where  AS  trucks  can  be  loaded 
and  unloaded. 

LookiJig  around 

Moat  of  OUbert's  ejtpanslon  has  ooma  with- 
in the  laet  two  years,  since  William  A.  Nel- 
•DO,  Jr..  became  Ollbert  Systems'  prealdant. 
His  ootnpany,  Neleon  7*rucklng  Service,  Inc.. 
of  Chicago,  was  one  of  Gilbert's  flrat  ma}ar 
acquisitions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Gilbert 
ha«  launched  two  new  subsidlarlee :  OUbart 
Klectronlca  Controls  Oorp^  and  Ollbert  In- 
ternational Corp..  both  of  which  have  an 
operating  potential  far  beyond  the  bualnes* 
of  *)^TVlM"g  and  hauling  garments,  although 
both  grew  out  of  that  business. 

Last  week  the  company  announced  that 
OUbert  Oarrier  Corp.  has  signed  an  agree- 
meot.  pending  Interstate  Commero*  C-om- 
mlsskm  aproval.  to  acquire  Selman's  Kx- 
prees,  Inc.,  of  New  Tork.  which  wlU  extend 
OUbert's  routea  into  aome  Southern  and 
New  England  areas  It  doea  not  now  aerre. 
Acquisition  of  a  West  Ooaat  trucking  oom- 
pany  is  also  Immlneat.  aay  Ollbert  men. 
XMraj 

Gilbert  Carrier  Oarp.  has  ICC  permlaslcn 
to  operate  long-haul  servloe.  In  aU  48  con- 
tinental statea,  and  rlghU  to  short-haul 
aervloe  In  about  a  doseo  states.  For  example. 
tts  New  Tork  Haulage  Corp.  dellvera  grm- 
Bunta-on-hangers  to  retaUera  In  that  area. 


Operating  long  or  short  haul,  tba  company 
doeen't  miss  too  many  bei».  For  example. 
It  hs«  built  up  a  fair  bualness  moving 
garment*  manufactured  In  C^iifomla  to 
Eastern  markets,  and  garm  en  ta-on -hanger 
aervlce  from  Loa  Angeles  to  Texas  started  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

This  keeps  many  of  the  company's  390 
long-haul  trucks  filled — or  partly  filled — In 
both  directions  But  when  the  trucks  cant 
return  to  New  York  with  garments,  they 
carry.  If  poeslble,  such  things  as  agricultural 
products.  And  local  delivery  trucks  in 
Detroit  have  Utely  been  trying  out  a  pack- 
age-detlvery  service  that  eeexus  to  be  working 
out. 

Bin  jrtdure 

Uoet  of  these  expansion  moves  are  natural 
outgrowths  of  trucking.  It  Is  elsewhere  that 
the  name  of  Gilbert  Systems  takes  on  Ita 
broader  ImpUcatlons.  The  new  Klectronlcs 
Controla  Corp..  headed  by  Vice-President 
Jack  Jones,  has  exclusive  marketing  rights 
to  a  device  using  an  electronic  acannw  to 
take  Instant  Inventory  of  any  products  that 
can  be  stacked  or  put  on  racks. 

^nd  International  Corp..  under  Vlee-Preel- 
dent  George  W.  Olrdler — in  concert  with  Bx- 
pe<iltiebedrl]r  F.  Bleckmann  of  Amsterdam- 
expects  to  open  uplarge-ecale  containerized 
transatlantic  shipment  of  garmenta-on- 
hangers  in  a  few  months.  Similar  service  to 
Puerto  Rico  la  expected  bood.  and  OUbert 
also  has  lU  eye  on  the  Par  Eaet. 

Olrdler.  who  was  formerly  a  vice-president 
with  BUtee  SCarlnes  Unes,  and  who  de- 
veloped that  carrier's  Container  Dtv.,  admlU 
that  only  a  few  garmenta  now  move  between 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  In  this  fashion.  But  he 
notes  that  total  tranaatltanUc  apparel  traf- 
fic In  19A6  could  have  filled  about  8.000  con- 
tainers. 

OUbert  wlU  also  have  inspection  facilities 
at  Its  Eiux>peaD  terminals  to  catch  orders 
that  are  not  properly  filled — a  serious  prob- 
lem for  retailers  wbo  Import  a  large  quantity 
of  apparel  goods. 

No  limit 

The  International  Dtv.  doeen't  Intend  to 
stop  here.  Nor  does  OUbert  limit  Itaelf  to 
transportation.  Olrdler  talks  about  Gilbert- 
leased  containers  carrying  "any  general  com- 
modity susceptible  to  contalnerleatloiL,'*  and 
he  is  working  closely  with  somie  airlines  to 
develc^  a  suitable  air  container  for  garments- 
on- hangers. 

What's  more,  although  the  company 
doesh't  talk  much  atx>ut  this.  OUbert  has  a 
Civil  AeronauUcs  Board  cerUficate  for  air- 
freight forwarding.  Indeed,  the  c<xnpany 
Is  already  In  freight  forwarding  through  Its 
Chain  DeUvertas  Express  subsidiary,  which 
can  operaU  In  33  states  and  uae  ail  com- 
mon carrlera. 

In  addition.  Vlce-Prealdent  Henry  Shaffer 
has  found  no  company  that  can  inetall  the 
1 10  ml.  of  overhead,  automated  garment 
processing  rails  In  Gilbert's  new  terminal. 
Thus,  says  Shafler.  OUbert  Is  thlnklag  o€  go- 
ing Into  the  "rails"  business,  with  Itaelf  as 
the  first  customer.  "Having  an  order  of 
more  than  $1.5-mlUlon  before  you  even  open 
your  doors  Isn't  bad.  Is  It?"  he  asks. 


*Tk«  Uflieit  AnericAM* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or  Mxasooai 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPaESENTAlTVBS 

'Mandaw.  March  13,  1967 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  M&rch 
3  Usue  of  the  CassvUle  (Mo.)   BesmbU- 
can  contained  an  editorial  entitled  "The 


UgUest  Americans."  The  editorial  con- 
cerns our  then  latest  foreign  policy 
faux  pas.  Involving  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  Capetown. 
South  Africa.  It  should  be  "must"  read- 
ing for  officials  In  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Department  of  State  who  demonstrated 
such  poor  Judgment  on  this  subject. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thk   Uclixst    AlCXaiCANS 

Americans  who  travel  abroad  these  days — 
and  what  with  overaeas  mlUlary  service  there 
are  mUllona  who  have  had  this  experience^ 
are  painfuUy  aware  of  a  small  minority  of 
boorlAh  Individuals  who  display  an  offensive 
Image  of  the  United  States  and  who  offend 
our  country's  beet  friends.  They  have  come 
to  be  known  as  "ugly  Amertcana." 

Not  aU  "ugly  Americans"  are  loud  demand- 
ing tourists  who  complain  noisily  about  hotel 
a»ncea.  Indeed  a  tragic  Incident  In  recent 
weeks  reveals  with  crystal  clarity  that  the 
ugUeet  Americans  of  all  have  posts  of  Influ- 
ence In  the  White  House  executive  offices 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

The  reference  here  Is  to  those  top  officials 
wbo  made  the  decision  to  Insult  a  good  friend 
of  the  United  States  and  to  deny  to  American 
fighting  men  well-deserved  recreation  In  a 
friendly  port  that  was  ready  to  receive  theae 
combat  veterans  with  tremendous  hoepltal- 
ity.  The  Incident  was  that  involving  the 
aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa. 

This  great  warship,  returning  to  the 
United  States  by  way  o*  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hoi>e.  wus  scheduled  for  refueling  at  Cape 
Town  In  order  to  save  the  American  taxpay- 
ers a  quarter  of  a  million  doUara.  Befuellng 
a  warship  In  a  foreign  port  requires  the  as- 
sent of  the  foreign  country  involved.  Giving 
assent  Is  a  courtesy  extended  by  a  friendly 
nation.  Few  countrlea  In  Africa  today  would 
grant  such  permission  to  a  U.S.  naval  vessel 
returning  from  combat  duty  off  Vietnam, 
The  majority  of  African  states  have  consLst- 
sDtly  condemned  n.S.  actions  Ld  Southeast 
Aria,  They  wlU  not  permit  American  mili- 
tary aircraft  or  ahtps  to  use  their  alrflelda  or 
porta. 

South  Africa,  on  the  contrary  has  a  long 
record  of  cooperation  with  and  support  of 
U.8.  efforts  in  the  cold  war.  American  naval 
vessels  have  regularly  enjoyed  the  use  of  fuel- 
ing and  repair  faculties  In  South  Africa. 
In  addiUcm.  South  Africa  allows  the  U.S.  to 
maintain  a  missile  and  space  tracking  sta- 
tion near  Its  Inland  capital  of  Pretoria.  Dur- 
ing the  Mercury  space  program.  American 
mUltary  aircraft  flew  from  South  African 
fields  to  give  protectlvs  cover  Ln  the  ease 
astTMiauts  had  to  splash  down  in  southern 
waters. 

Despite  this  record  of  friendly  aaslstanoe. 
the  Whits  House  aZKl  State  Departznent 
bowed  to  the  demands  of  "clvU  rights"  ex- 
tremists and  a  bloc  of  ultra-Uberal  oon- 
greaoinen  who  try  to  present  South  Africa 
as  a  bigger  menace  to  the  world  than  Red 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Orders  were  dispatched  frton  Washing- 
ton, saying  that  sailors  aboard  the  FDR  were 
not  to  be  permitted  ashore.  This  tnsiUt- 
Ing  order  ia  the  ultimate  In  "urgly  Ameri- 
can" behavior.  It  was  as  though  one  ac- 
cepted an  Invitation  to  dine,  and  then  rs- 
fussd  to  shake  hands  with  one's  host. 

What  the  war-weary  crew  of  the  FnntUn 
D.  Roosevelt  thought  about  their  daoial  oC 
shore  liberty  is  on  record.  One  crew  mem- 
ber wrote  to  the  press  as  foUowa: 

"Hers  ws  are,  a  fighting  ahlp.  returning 
froca  ths  war.  We  had  hit  the  first  port 
where  i>eopls  were  not  only  humane  and 
hospitable,  but  truly  Interested  in  the  Anwr- 
lean  people  as  people,  not  Just  ao  many 
American  dollars.  For  Lbs  first  time  In  my 
Ufa  I  waa  truly  aahamed  to  call  myself  an 
American.  Bow  in  ths  nam*  at  heaven  oan 
as  congressmen  and  a  f  sv  civil  rl^ita  work- 
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en  get  the  United  St«tea  government  to 
inault  our  foremost  alllea  In  Africa?" 

Tlie  Jofanaon  ftdmtnlstratlon.  in  bowing 
to  tbe  demuida  of  tlie  "dvU  rlghu'  ei- 
uemlsta  uid  uit^m-Uberaia.  may  have  eoored 
a  gain  In  that  quarter  But  the  United  SUtei 
ha«  suffered  a  loea  in  several  reapecta.  A 
friendly  people  have  had  their  friendship 
thrown  back  in  their  faces.  Certainly,  the 
UB.  h&a  not  eo  many  real  friends  in  tbe 
world  today  that  It  can  alTort  to  reject  those 
who  seek  only  to  be  good  friends,  and  ask 
for  no  financial  bondouta.  The  leftwlng 
In  the  United  Btatcs  Is  now  oonvlnced  ttutt 
It  can  scuttle  the  secorlty  Interesto  of  the 
United  States  in  Africa  by  crying  "civil 
rights" 

Viewed  overall,  the  U^  has  suffered  a  ma- 
jor loss  In  the  cold  war.  South  Africans  who 
are  willing  to  stand  alongside  the  United 
States  on  Vietnam  and  other  crucial  Issues 
see  that  their  good  will  la  not  appreciated. 
It  ts  only  logical  to  conclude  that  sdvocates 
of  a  OeOauUfr-type  neutralism  may  find  a 
hearing  In  South  Africa.  If  this  is  tbe  eaae. 
tbe  United  States  will  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. Having  a  good  friend  at  the  stra- 
tegically vital  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Is  encr- 
mously  Important  to  the  United  States.  The 
White  House  and  State  Department,  in  order 
to  achieve  cheap  political  success  with  tol- 
nortty  groups,  had  endangered  the  loog- 
mnge  safety  of  the  American  Republic. 


FaO  MaacT't  WmA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cauroutiA 
m  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRESENT  ATIVKS 

Monday.  March  IJ.  19B7 

Mr.  "DTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  U  U  a  relief 
for  Callfomlans  to  have  a  Governor  who 
has  the  courage,  and  ability,  to  stand  up 
for  what  U  right  and  in  the  long-range 
best  Interests  of  all  citizens  in  the  State. 

In  contrast  to  the  howls  of  anguish 
which  have  been  heard  from  some  with 
vested  Interests,  It  Is  encouraging  to  note 
the  swelling  ranka  of  those  who  are  voic- 
ing their  wholehearted  approval  of  his 
actions  In  keeping  with  tbe  declarations 
made  during  his  recent  campaign  which 
culmifiated  In  his  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  column  t^  Mr.  George 
Todt,  In  the  February  2,  1967.  edition  of 
thfl  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  gives 
eloquent  testimony  to  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan's  dedication  to  the  highest  Ideals 
of  government  service.  Mr.  Todt's  ar- 
ticle follows: 

FUIX    UONKT'S    Wmth 

"After  order  mnd  liberty,  economy  is  one  of 
the  htghett  essentials  of  a  free  gocerrt' 
ment." — Calvin  Coolldge,  Speech.  1923. 

When  I  talked  with  Ronald  Reagan,  gov- 
ernor of  California  in  his  office  at  the  State 
Capitol.  I  had  the  Impression  ol  a  public 
servant  Immensely  dedicated  to  service  of 
the  Aineric&n  people. 

"Congratulations,  Oovemor.  on  the  great- 
est role  you  have  played  to  date,"  I  told  tbe 
Bucceeeful  former  actor  when  we  met. 

"Thanks,  but  It'a  also  the  moat  exacting 
one,"  he  abot  back. 

We  recalled  scxne  of  the  old  political  wara, 
notably  where  we  bad  fough*  shouldar-fo- 
shoulder  for  Barry  Ooldwatar  agmlnat  tbe 
forces  of  Oor.  Nelson  Rockefeller  In  OaU- 
fomla.     Barry  won  then,  lost  later  to  LBJ. 

But  tn  tbe  ooorae  of  «Tenta.  Reagan  mads 
a  magnlflomt  TV  address  In  babalf  of  Oold- 


water  that  attracted  national   attenUon  to 
himself. 

His  brilliance  on  that  occasion  launched 
bis  own  polltioal  career. 

RIGHK«  omcsT 

The  tremendous  success  of  this  marvelous 
freshman- In- poll  tics  bis  very  first  time  at 
bai  has  prompted  many  weU-wtsbers  to  sug- 
gest higher  office  for  Reagan  In  the  future. 
Including  this  writer. 

But  the  governor  will  not  even  hear  of  It  at 
this  point. 

He  U  so  honestly  concerned  with  giving 
tbe  pec^le  of  California  their  fuU  money's 
vrorth  during  bis  term  of  office  that  he  will 
not  look  beyond.  Be  harbors  no  further  per- 
sonal aspirations  now.     Be  loves  California. 

His  sincerity  is  proven  by  doing  the  most 
unpopular  thing  in  politics — economizing  on 
slate  expenses.  The  straight  facts  are  that 
we  have  be«n  living  beyond  our  means  It  Is 
time  to  pull  in  our  belts. 

There  has  been  no  looting  of  the  state 
resources  In  any  crimlna]  sense,  but  tbe 
profligate  spending  in  the  pa«c  has  been 
ruinous  It  must  be  brought  into  line  with 
reason.    In  some  oases  this  means  a  halt. 

Republican  legislaton,  as  well  as  the 
dominant  Democrats,  have  all  gone  along 
with  super -spending  In  the  past  because  It 
was  the  easy  way. 

Why  not  get  on  the  bandwagon,  please  ev- 
erybody, pay  later? 

araco  MOW,  pat  now 

Today,  a  serious  young  governor  sits  In  the 
capttol  at  Sacramento  who  is  no  weakling. 
wbOM  character  is  strong — maybe  his  great- 
est asset. 

He  Is  a  firm  advocate  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  which  Is  being  slowly 
taxed  to  death  by  big  government  spending. 
He  ts  not  one  of  the  "spend,  spend,  elect, 
elect"  crowd.    He  despises  Fabianism. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  great  conserva- 
tive mass,  which  seldom  speaks  out,  now 
taken  pen  in  hand  and  write  their  support,  to 
the  governor?  Also  their  legislators?  Last 
but  not  least,  the  communications  media? 

It  Is  time  we  beard  from  somebody  be- 
sides the  selfish  self-interest  groups  and 
kooks. 

acspoNBOiLrrT 

While  we  are  at  tt,  let's  put  the  myth  to 
rest  that  former  VC  President  Clark  Kerr 
was  let  out  because  of  "political  Interven- 
tion" by  Roagan,  or  any  such  nonsense. 
This  is  a  cheap  eicuse,  an  alibi. 

The  real  reason  Kerr  is  no  longer  sznong 
tbe  living  at  UC  Is  simply  because  of  his 
faUure  as  a  disciplinarian.  He  oould  not 
keep  order  among  his  student  population. 
He  let  himself,  tbe  students  and  the  public 
down. 

Kowtowing  to  kfario  Savloe  and  Bettina 
Apthekers  is  not  leadership. 

Kerr  ought  to  have  expelled  a  large  num- 
ber their  beatnik  b-oops,  set  a  bard  example. 
Generals  ara  responalble  for  tbelr  troops. 
Why  not  Clark  Kerr.  too. 


New  Preiiileat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  low* 
IK  THE  HODSZ  OP  REPBESENTATTVIS 

MonOay.  March  IS.  lit? 

Mr.  8CHWEMOEL.  itx.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  First  DUtrtet  «u  honored 
when  the  Independent  Banken  Aeeod*- 
tlon  of  Ameitea  eleeted  Stan  Bartier  {rom 
Well  man,  loira,  m*  lt<  president. 

Ifr.  B>rt)eT  Is  president  of  the  Well- 
man  Sarlnts  Bank. 


We  In  the  First  DIatilct  of  Iowa  ate 
proud  of  Stan  and  the  achlerement 
which  Is  his. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  a  Well- 
man,  Iowa,  paper  follows: 

8.  R.  BASua  Blbctui  PBBsmeHT  or  I  B.A  A 

Staaley  R.  Barber,  president  Wellman  S-'iv- 
tugs  B&nk.  w«5  electeO  prealdent  of  the  Inde- 
pendent  Bankeni  AjKoclatlon  of  America  at 
tbe  DTfBZUsatlon'K  annual  convention  In  New 
Orleans,  Lotilalana.  Saturday.  Mr.  Barber 
■uocaeda  Pat  DuBou.  president.  Plrvt  State 
Bank.  Sauk  Centre.  Ulnneaota. 

A  record  registration  of  more  than  1500 
delesatea  were  In  attendance  at  the  S3rd  an- 
nual three  day  convention.  There  arc  cur. 
rently  6.470  borne  ovned  banks  maintaining 
memberhslp  In  the  AaaoclatloQ. 

Wellman  realdSnta  and  the  surToundini 
sre*  extend  oougrmtulatlons  (o  President 
Stan  on  this  achievement  and  honor. 


Ef  ediTe  Ceatrols  Orer  laports  of  Cottoi 
Prodacti  Mast  Be  EstabBsked 


SPEECH 


HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 


IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  liS7 


Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cotton  Indiistt?  of  this  country  Is  fared 
with  a  very  serious  problem.  At  present. 
It  Is  suffering  from  Increasing  competi- 
tion from  abroad  as  a  result  of  unwise 
VS.  Government  policies  which  have 
encouraged  steady  exmnslon  in  facil- 
ities for  foreign  production  and  process- 
ing of  cotton.  Eventually.  It  will  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  unless  stepi^  are  taken 
Immediately  by  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  prevent  further  in- 
creases In  imports  and  to  maintain  s 
proper  balance  between  exports  of  US. 
raw  cotton  and  Imports  of  foreign-made 
cotton  products. 

Through  the  years,  our  Government 
has  failed  to  keep  U.S.  cotton  In  world 
markets  on  a  continuous  basis  at  com- 
petitive prices.  Even  though  authorized 
by  law  to  do  so.  and  despite  legislation 
adopted  In  1966  which  requires  the  sale 
of  X3B.  cotton  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
retain  our  fair  share  of  world  markets, 
our  Government  policies  have  main- 
tained an  umbrella  over  world  prices  and 
have  kept  this  country  in  the  position  of 
a  "residual"  supplier. 

As  a  result,  foreign  production  of  cot- 
ton has  expanded  steadily  through  the 
years,  whereas  X3S.  production  has  re- 
mained at  a  fairly  constant  level.  Also, 
foreign  production  of  cotton  textiles  and 
cotton  goods  has  Increased  as  the  supply 
of  foreign  cotton  has  gone  up  and  as  the 
Investment  In  overseas  production  ca- 
pacity has  increased. 

Since  1956,  consumption  of  cotton — 
Including  textile  production — in  the  for- 
eign free  world  has  Increased  about  25 
percent.  Also,  foreign  production  of 
manmade  fibers  has  increased  tenfold  in 
the  past  20  years.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  steady  growth  In  the  supply  of  foreign 
textiles  and  cotton  goods  available  In 
world  markets.  With  lower  production 
costs,  foreign  producers  have  been  able 
to  Invade  U.S.  markets  on  an  erer-ln- 
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creasing  scale.  The  Increase  In  VM.  Im- 
ports of  cotton  textllee  from  730  million 
vards  In  1961  to  over  1.800  million  yards 
in  1966  clearly  and  forccfuly  demon- 
sli-ales  this  development. 

The  United  States  is  a  good  dollar 
maiket  for  Imports,  particularly  from 
Lhc  lesser  developed  countries — LDC's — 
which  have  a  significant  competitive  cost 
advantage  over  our  domestic  Industry. 
Our  International  programs  have  tended 
to  favor  policies  which  give  these  coun- 
tries greater  access  to  our  markets  as  a 
means  of  supporting  the  economies  of 
these  countries. 

Under  existing  policies  the  domestic 
cotton  Industry  Is  at  the  mercy  of  these 
foreign  suppliers,  since  the  United  States 
has  no  effective  control  over  ImportA  of 
cotton  products.  The  long-term  cotton 
textile  arrangement — ^LTA — was  estab- 
lished In  1962  after  the  UJ8.  Tariff  Com- 
mission turned  down  a  major  industry- 
wide effort  to  impose  quotas  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  or  establish  Increased  export  duties. 
The  steady  Increase  of  Imports  of  cotton 
goods  Indicates  the  ineffectiveness  of  this 
arrangement — although  It  should  be  con- 
tinued until  a  more  effective  means  of 
meeting  this  problem  can  be  developed. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  requested  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  a  special  analysis  of  the  growth 
In  U.S.  Imports  of  cotton  textiles.  A  copy 
of  this  analysis,  which  indicates  some  of 
the  problems  Involved  in  attempting  to 
control  cotton  textile  imports  under  ex- 
isting arrangements.  Is  included  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks. 

I  realize  that  this  matter  must  be  ap- 
proached very  carefully  so  as  to  protect 
the  interests  of  all  segments  of  our  cot- 
ton industry.  Including  producers  as  w^ 
as  processors,  since  some  of  the  countries 
from  which  we  Import  cotton  goods  are 
our  principal  markets  for  UjS.  raw  cot- 
ton. For  example,  Japan  takes  about 
one-fourth  of  our  totail  cotton  exports 
and  supplies  about  one-fourth  of  our 
cotton  textile  imports.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  our  major  suppliers  buy 
practically  no  UB.  cotton  and,  there- 
fore, should  have  no  reciprocal  right 
to  our  domestic  textile  market.  In 
other  words.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  In  the 
national  Interest  to  give  preference  to 
textiles  made  of  VS.  cotton,  whether 
domestically  produced  or  imported.  In 
my  opinion,  the  only  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  U  to  Impose  effective 
Import  controls  to  prevent  further  dam- 
age from  Increased  imports  and  to  es- 
tablish a  quota  system  which  will  relate 
the  quantity  of  Imports  from  foreign 
suppliers  to  the  purchases  of  U.S.  raw 
cotton  by  foreign  producers.  If  this  can 
not  be  fully  accomplished  imder  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjastment  Act. 
additional  legislation  should  be  enacted 
by  Congress  to  meet  this  situation  in  a 
way  which  will  keep  our  textile  Industry 
and  our  cotton  producers  In  business. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
U.3.  iMPomra  or  Corrotr  Tixttub 
(Pr«p[u-Ml  by  Foreign  Agrlcultuna  Serrlce. 
US.    Depu-txnent    ot    Agriculture) 

T01.UMK 

XJS.  ImporU  oX  oottoo  teitUea  have  rlBcn 
from  730 J  mllUoa  In  1061  to  1.823  J  mtlUon 
In  1966.    Cotton  t«stU«  Imports  In  1960  are 


MUmated  bo  be  equivalent  to  over  1.0  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotun.  In  addition,  Imports  of 
maomade  fiber  textiles,  wblch  are  not  sub- 
ject to  control,  have  alao  expanded  sharply; 
In  1966.  ImporU  are  estimated  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  0  J  million  bales  of  cotton. 


Our  traditional  supplier  of  cotton  textiles, 
Japan,  which  provided  63  percent  of  the 
total  In  1958.  supplied  only  33  percent  In 
1966.  Hong  Kong  rose  as  an  important  sup- 
plier after  exports  from  Japan  were  subject 
to  "voluntary"  control  In  1956  and  Hong 
Kong  now  supplies  about  19  percent  of  total 
U.3.  importa,  U.S.  Imporu  from  leas  devel- 
oped countries  (LDC's)  (not  including  Hong 
Kong),  which  were  about  9  percent  In  1966. 
totaled  about  about  50  percent  In  1966. 
(See  attached  table.) 

Just  as  the  Importance  of  Hong  Kong  rose 
after  Japan's  exports  were  controlled,  as 
Hong  Kong's  exports  were  restrained  under 
the  LTA,  U.S.  Importers  developed  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supply  In  one  country  aft«r 
another  as  each  sharply  expanded  supplier 
became  subject  to  n.S.  restraint  action. 
Most  of  the  newly  Important  sources  are 
IDC'a  which  are  cotton  growing  countries: 
by  means  of  bilateral  arrangements  with  the 
United  States,  they  have  been  given  pro- 
tected and  preferential  market  opportuni- 
ties in  Uiis  country.  Moreover,  the  existence 
of  oontrols  on  oottoo  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  caused  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, particularly  Japan.  Hong  Kong.  Taiwan, 
and  Korea,  to  expand  greatly  their  exports 
of  manmade  fiber  textile  products,  which 
remain  free  of  control  although  they  are  di- 
rectly tompetltlve  with  cotton  textUes  and 
are  geheraUy  manufactursd  by  the  same  in- 
dustry. For  example,  Japan  now  «xpc«t« 
more  manmade  fiber  than  cotton  textiles 
to  tha  United  Stetes. 

THK    LONG-TKKM    ARXANOEMKNT    ON    T«ADB    IM 
COTTOir  TCKTILXB   (LTS) 

The  LTA.  whicb  became  effectlv*  Octo- 
ber 1,  1960.  foUowlnc  a  tempoeaiT  StuxV 
Term  Agreement  of  a  year's  duration,  runs 
to  September  30. 1967.    It  ts  a  OATT  arrange. 


ment  to  which  90  eountries  have  subscribed, 
not  all  of  which  are  OATT  members.  Its 
objectives  are:  (1)  to  provide  growing  op- 
portiuiltles  for  exports  of  UX^^,  including 
the  lessening  of  restrictive  measures  that 
exist  In  some  Western  European  countries, 
provided  that  this  trade  proceeds  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  orderly  manner;  (3)  to  permit 
restraints  against  imports  that  are  causing 
market  disruption;  and  (3)  to  permit  mu- 
tually acceptable  bilateral  agreements.  The 
LTA  also  provides  tor  a  6  percent  Increase 
annually  on  quotas  that  extend  beyond  one 
year. 

U.S.  ADUINISTaATION  OT  THK  LTA 

The  President's  Cabinet  Textile  Advisory 
Committee  provides  policy  guidance  to  the 
Interagency  Textile  Administrative  Commit- 
tee (ITAC).  la  the  beginning.  ITAC  made 
substantial  use  of  unilateral  Article  3 
restraints  when  imports  of  specific  com- 
modities from  particular  countries  became 
severely  out-of-llne  with  historical  trade 
patterns.  Since  mld-1963.  control  by  the 
United  SUtes  has  shifted  to  the  use  ot  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  exporting  countries. 
We  now  have  19  bilateral  agreements:  sev- 
eral others  are  in  tbe  process  of  negotiation. 

MAJOK  rACTOKS  ATrXCTIMG  XMPOBTS 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  tbe 
rapidly  expanding  volume  of  cotton  textile 
Imports.  There  has  been  a  period  of  un- 
precedented clvUlan  demand  which,  through 
tbe  function  of  rising  prices,  has  attracted 
Imports  of  a  full  range  of  textile  Items  owing 
to  their  Increased  proQtablUty  in  this  mar- 
ket. When  the  major  supplier.  Japan,  "vol- 
untarily" limited  lu  exports  to  the  United 
States.  U.S.  buyers  turned  to  other  suppliers 
who  found  the  export  opportunities  in  this 
market  attractive,  especially  since  export  op- 
portunities elsewhere  were  generally  re- 
stricted. As  U.S.  imports  from  one  new  or 
expanded  source  after  another  became  sub- 
ject to  restncttons.  stUl  other  suppliers  came 
Into  this  market.  Mors  recently,  military 
demand  caused  tight  supplies  of  some  Iteou. 
and  prices  again  rose  to  make  imports  from 
higher  cost  sourcsa  profitable. 


TaBLB  1. — CoUon  leHile» — U.S.  imporlt  as  speci/ifd  hy  country  and  calendar  years,  1981 
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CapL  BfcaJu  Qaaaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  mnr  to«x 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  13.  1967 

Mn.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  iny  eol- 
le«cue  tn  the  House  who  repreeenU  tbe 
19th  Oonffresstonal  District  of  New  York, 
la  Indeed  a  most  fortunate  Individual.  I 
relate  this  for  many  reasons,  but.  In  per- 
tlcular  because  he  Is  able  to  number 
among  his  constituents  Capt.  Brendan 
Quann.  whose  parenta.  Mr.  and  Urs. 
John  Quann.  reside  In  Mr.  MtrapHY's 
district. 

Until  Just  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the 
Quann  family  resided  In  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District  at  980  St.  Johns  Place. 
As  you  know.  I  am  most  fortunate  to 
have  the  honor  of  representing  that  dis- 
trict tn  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 

I  have  known  the  Qiuuin  family  for 
many  years,  and  Brsidan  since  birth.  I 
watched  Brendan  grow  from  an  altar  boy 
tn  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory  in  Brooklyn. 
to  a  young  man  whom  I  appointed  to 
West  Point.  Brendan  Qumm  entered 
West  Point  In  1960  and  was  graduated  In 
1964. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  the  young 
men  I  have  had  the  honor  of  appointing 
to  the  VS,  service  academies,  but  In 
Brendan's  case  I  am  especially  proud  and 
personally  happy  for  him  and  his  family. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  on  January  23. 
1967,  Brendan  T.  Quann.  first  lieutenant. 
VS.  Army,  was  awarded  the  SUver  Star 
for  gallantry  In  action  In  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam,  on  October  36  to  27,  1966. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  a  copy 
of  Brendan's  citation  bi  the  Oougkis- 


soifAL  Rjccoan.  bo  that  all  might  know  of 
this  man's  bravery,  and  the  pride  that 
I  have  in  him  for  a  job  well  done. 

Dbfastmknt  or  mw  Akmt, 
BEADQUAKTisa,  4tii  Ikfantbt  Dtvibion. 

San  Frmiuriaeo,  Janumry  23.  I9€7. 
0«nenJ  onten  No.  196. 

AWABB  or  THK  SlLVSK  STAB 

1.  TC  Sao.  Ill*  followlag  award  U  an- 
nounced: 

Quann.  Brendan  T..  OF10I668  flrat  lieute- 
nant. Infantry.  United  StaCea  Army.  Oo  A. 
Ut  Bn.  13th  Inf.  «tb  InT  DIt,  APO  90363. 

Awarded:  BUv«r  Star. 

Date  action:  36  October  1966  to  27  October 
1966. 

TbcAter:  Republic  of  Yletoam. 

Rrason  :  For  gallantry  In  action:  nrst  Lieu- 
tenant Quann  dlsUngulsbed  blmaelf  by 
heroic  actions  while  Mrrlng  aa  Commanding 
Officer  of  a  rifle  cocopany  conducting  tearcb 
and  destroy  mlniona  In  Kontum  Province, 
VIetnazn.  On  or  about  3400  houn.  36  Octo- 
ber 1906,  hli  company  was  attacked  by  a 
hoetUe  force  eatUnated  to  be  a  reinforced 
company  of  ttie  North  Vietnamese  Army. 
Lileutenant  Quann*!  previously  plann«l  d«- 
fenaiTc  tactics  were  lmm«dlat«ly  put  Into 
action,  timely  instructlona  were  Issued  to 
elements  tn  contact,  and  an  organized  and 
aggressive  defvnAc  of  the  company  perUneto' 
was  maintained.  Immediate  artillery  sup- 
port was  requected  by  U#ut«nant  Quann  and 
be  then  left  the  command  post  to  evaluats 
and  counter  the  enemy's  tactics.  Under  In- 
tense imBil  arms  and  automatic  weapons  fire, 
Ueutenant  Quann  moved  to  the  company 
sector  that  was  receiving  tbe  heaviest  enemy 
assault.  Moving  from  position  to  position 
and  firing  at  targets  of  opportunity.  Lieute- 
nant Quann  Immediately  located  and  di- 
rected automatic  weapons  fixe  against  the 
fast  closing  enemy.  Bis  fe&rlesi  and  force- 
ful leadership  Inspired  his  troops  to  greater 
efforts  and  tbey  succeeded  tn  repulsing  all 
attacks  launched  against  the  company  perim- 
eter. At  the  risk  of  his  Ufa.  lieutenant 
Quann  traversed  open  ground  throughout 
Uts  eaoip«jiy  p<rlmet«r.  encouraglBg  his 
men  and  reassuring  them  by  bis  oalxn,  eool 
manner  under  scemy  Are.  Bis  unimpeach- 
able valor  in  dCM  oombat  is  in  keeping  with 


the  highest  tradlUoM  of  the  military  wrvlee 
and  rvOectt  great  eredlt  upcn  himself.  fai« 
unit  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Authority.  By  dlrvctloo   of  tbe  Prtaldent 
under  the  provisions  of   the   Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  0  July  1916. 
For  the  ComsDaxider : 

JfTOaoK  F.  Mnxim. 
Oekmel.  GS.  Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 

Howjuu)  U.  Hera, 
Jfo^or,  AGC.  Axst.  AG. 

On  February  2*.  19«7.  the  Brooklyn 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  m 
an  article  entitled  "Brooklyn  Captain 
Wins  His  Silver  Star."  relates  the  stoi-y 
concerning  the  awarding  to  Capt. 
Brendan  T.  Quann  of  this  Nation's  third 
highest  medal  for  valor,  the  SUver  Star. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  this  article  In  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point. 

IiBSBS  MkM  TRmOOCH  E^IfXlIT  FlKB — BaOOKLTK 

Captsxm  Wnrs  Bn  Sn.vm  Sraa 
fBy  Joseph  Fried,  staff  oorrespondent  of  the 

KewB( 

Pisixo.  SoiTTB  VsTMAM.  Feb.  27. — Weav- 
ing through  a  hall  of  enemy  Ore  to  lead  iiia 
troops  in  hurling  back  a  fierce  Communint 
attack  has  earned  a  young  Brooklyn  capUln 
the  nation's  third  highest  medal  for  valor. 

The  Silver  Star  has  gone  to  Capt.  Brendan 
T.  Quann  as  a  result  of  a  battle  with  Com- 
munist troops  In  the  rugged  central  high- 
lands. Quann.  who's  attached  to  the  Fourth 
Infantry  Dlrialon,  was  scouring  the  area  st 
the  head  of  a  company  when  the  tuUt  was 
hit  by  North  VlctinaaMM  troofia. 
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Quann  called  In  artlUery  to  rapport  hU 
outnumbcT«d  unit  and  tben  moved  down 
tbe  line  of  fire  ntbcr  tban  remain  at  hU 
command  po«t. 

Sldestepplnc  barracea  of  beavj  enemy 
automatic  fire,  be  ahutUed  from  position  to 
position  directing  counterfire. 

Quann  epent  most  of  bit  tlme'ln  a  aector 
of  tbe  company  wblcb  waa  taking  tbe  brunt 
of  tbe  Cooimanlst  attack.  He  kept  taba  on 
tbe  adranclng  Rede,  directing  U.S.  autotnaUc 
wcapona  fire  Into  tbclr  rajika. 

VmiT    ■XrarXD    BACK 

Tbe  Nortb  Yletnamcae  launched  aevernl 
ebargea  against  tbe  Americana  but  were 
burled  back  wltbout  denting  the  company'i 
defense  perimeter.     They  finally  withdrew. 

Quann 'a  leadership  and  coolness  during 
that  battle  were  cited  In  bis  dutlon.  The 
son  of  John  J.  Quann  ot  1420  TToy  Ave- 
Brooklyn,  tbe  captain  arrlred  In  South  Viet- 
nam last  July. 

Shortly  before  Brend&n  graduated 
from  the  Point  In  IMM,  he  wrote  me  a 
note  In  which  he  Uunked  me  for  the 
great  opportunity  I  had  afforded  him. 
In  this  same  letter  he  related  to  me  how 
wonderful  hi*  parents  had  been  to  him 
and  to  all  the  other  young  men  of  the 
Academy,  when  he  would  bring  his  class- 
mates home  during  the  course  of  their  4 
years  at  the  Point.  We  all  are  Indeed 
very  fortunate  to  have  a  young  man — 
Brendan  Quann  fighting  for  freedom. 
Justice,  and  Independence  in  Vietnam. 
With  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
reaffirm  our  support  of  all  our  mili- 
tary men  around  the  globe.  Let  us  also 
work  and  pray  more  diligently  (or  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIBCtNtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  an  independent  daily 
newspaper  In  my  congressional  district. 
the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  editorialized 
in  support  of  H.R.  4938.  authorized  by 
my  good  friend,  a  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Wehdku.  Wtatt. 

The  editorial.  I  believe,  is  representa- 
tive of  the  views  of  a  typical  small  dally 
newspaper,  and  points  up  the  pressing 
need  for  such  legislation.  I  submit  the 
entire  editorial  for  the  Record,  and  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention: 

Loans  to   NEWBP&pna 

An  excellent  piece  of  legislation  concern- 
ing newspapers  and  their  rights  to  secure 
government  loans  has  been  introduced  by 
Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt  in  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

House  BUI  HA.  4038.  which  has  our  cn- 
thuAlsstlc  support,  would  remove  the  pres- 
ent discrimination  against  newspapers  as 
borrowers  from  tbe  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

The  present  law  wblcb  prohibits  SEA  and 
58IC  loans  to  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions is.  In  our  opinion,  very  unfair.  With 
full  cogniEsnce  of  the  potential  threat  of 
governmental  interference  with  a  free  press. 
we  recognize  also  that  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  are  business  enterprises.  As  com- 
mercial ventures,  they  have  not  been  ex- 
empted from  any  of  the  usual  restrictions 
placed  on  business,  such  as  anU-trust  laws, 
isbor.  wage  and  hour  restrtctlon.  income 
taxes  and  any  other  federal  controls,  regula- 
tions or  taxing  provlsloos.  Therefore,  It  Is 
grossly  unfair  to  treat  newspapers  lllte  all 
otber  businesses  In  aU  aspects  of  their  opera- 
tion except  In  matters  of  government  guar- 
anteed financing. 

We  do  not  feel  that  a  newspaper's  free- 
dom would  be  trampled  upon  by  the  federal 
government  If  the  restriction  regarding  fed- 
eral loans  to  newspapers  were  removed.  As- 
suming that  all  growing  businesses  need 
outside  financing  at  one  time  or  another,  we 
■uspcct  that  a  newspaper's  Integrity  Is  In 
more  Jeopardy  when  the  local  banker  holds 
Its  corporate  notes  secured  by  mortgage*  or 
other  typical  collateral  than  when  aU  or  port 
of  the  loan  is  secured  by  a  government  guar- 
sntee. 

As  a  sldeUght  to  the  matter,  we  would  like 
to  note  that  In  the  ISSO's  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.  <RFC)  had  a  similar  prohibl- 
Uon  against  making  loans  to  newspapers. 
However,  this  didn't  stop  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  securing  a  large  loan  for  3. 
David  Stem,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  New  York  Post,  aftor  several 
banks  refused  him.  Jeose  H.  Jones,  in  his 
book.  "Fifty  BlUlon  Dollars;  My  IS  Tears 
with  the  RFC  l&33-104fi",  tells  how  FronkUn 
Roosevelt  forced  him  to  use  the  RFC's  eco- 
nomic power  to  secure  a  bank  loan  for  Stern. 
After  the  RFC  interceded  with  a  New  York 
bank.  Stern  got  his  loan.  Hius.  the  power 
and  pressure  of  the  federal  government  ob- 
tained the  loan  for  Stem,  although  a  direct 
loon  from  tbe  government  to  Stem  was  lor- 
bldden. 

It  is  this  type  of  hypocrisy  and  unfairness 
that  would  be  prevented  with  the  passsige  of 
R«p.  Wyatt'B  legislation.  In  addiUon.  It  U 
well  known  that  amaU  newspapers.  Just  Uke 
most  other  small  buslneasas,  find  It  more  dif- 
ficult to  survive  the  economic  Strang] ebolds. 


If  other  small  businesses  are  able  to  obtain 
federal  loons  to  lusurs  tholr  security,  why 
■boald  not  small  newspapen  be  afforded  this 
same  opportunity? 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  bill  would. 
pertiaps.  breathe  new  life  into  the  newspaper 
business,  and  therefore  benefit  not  Just  the 
industry  itself,  but  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  want  and  deserve  a  varied  assortment  of 
newspaper  publications  representing  all 
shapes,  sizes  and  vlewpoin^.  We  urge  our 
local  Congressmen  to  study  the  blU  and  give 
Rep.  Wyatt  their  support  and  votes  on  HA. 
4038. 


Yoath  and  tkc  "Parcat  GcoeratioB'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  OKKOOW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1967 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  schism  that  seems  to  exist  between 
youth  and  the  "pairent  generation"  In 
this  country  is  a  subject  of  growing  con- 
cern. College  age  youth  are  taking  a 
more  acUve  and  vociferous  interest  in 
their  environment  than  ever  before,  and 
they  are  doing  things  about  what  they 
find.  They  march  in  protest  for  a  hun- 
dred causes,  and  they  tutor  children  of 
the  ghetto  poor.  They  lie  down  in  the 
streets  and  have  to  be  carried  away,  and 
they  help  organize  migrant  agricultural 
workers  into  unions.  They  have  become 
skilled  placard  makers,  and  they  Join  the 
Peace  Corps.  Their  actions  have  drawn 
warm  praise  and  vehement  censure,  the 
latter  tn  copious  quantity. 

The  differences  in  viewpoint  result  In  a 
chain  of  action  and  reaction  in  both 
groups.  The  older  generation  finds  it- 
aelf  blamed  for  all  the  Imperfections  of 
oiu*  civilization:  this  is  a  normal  charge 
by  youth,  which  finds  Itself  tAken  to  task 
for  offering  immature  find  Impractical 
solutions  to  these  problems,  for  demon- 
strating, for  wearing  long  hair,  and,  in 
general,  for  doing  things  the  elders  do 
not  do  or  at  least  don't  remember  having 
ever  done.  Dissension  between  the 
younger  and  the  older  members  of  society 
is  a  natiual  pattern,  and  It  is  only  the 
method  of  complaint  that  has  differed 
through  the  ages. 

But  the  separation  is  now  widening. 
Students  are  becoming  more  enclaved, 
and  their  strength  is  growing,  lliey 
find  their  union  in  numbers — Just  under 
half  of  the  American  population  is  now 
under  25  years  of  age. 

College  youth  are  questioning  the  tra- 
ditional values  of  our  society,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  their  parents.  The  church, 
education,  the  government — all  are  under 
fire.  Religion  Is  regarded  as  a  relic,  be- 
cause until  recent  years,  the  clergy  was 
not  seen  vigorously  confronting  the  prob- 
lems besetting  modem  civilization.  Edu- 
cation, both  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  In  the  universities.  Is  considered  a 
process  of  homogenization,  in  desensi- 
tizing of  the  individual  into  just  another 
fiake  of  oatmeal.  The  college  diploma  ts 
"an  expensive  union  card  which  gives  you 
the  right  to  wortt  until  you  die  without 
ever  having  to  question  what  Is  really 


going  on  around  you.**    Oovemment  Is 
criticized    for   becoming    an    impotent 

gargantua,   str&gUng   in  its   own  bu- 
reaucracy, unresponsive  to  its  citizens. 

Youth  has  Its  own  Rrtlculate,  outspoken 
leaders.  They  are  controversial  be- 
cause, as  the  following  article  states, 
theirs  is  not  a  "voice  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  students,  but  It  is  a  new  voice." 
It  Is  an  important  sound,  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  coming  generation  is  devel- 
oped In  the  universities.  It  is  no  longer 
valid  to  dismiss  the  views  they  expound 
as  mere  whimpers.  One  can  no  longer 
sit  patiently  and  wait  for  these  voices  to 
mellow,  for  mellowne.s.s  Is  not  a  prerequi- 
site for  truth.  The  colleges  emd  the  gen- 
eration they  contain  must  be  heard. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert 
into  the  Record  an  article  by  Miss  Huntly 
Goodhue,  a  coed  at  Portland  State  Col- 
lege, which  appefiured  in  tbe  Sunday 
Oregonlan  of  February  19. 

SriTDETfTB  Fight  pok  Idkniu  i 

(By    Huntly    Goodhue,    of    Portland    State 

CoUege) 

From  student  rights  to  the  Vietnam  War. 
Portland  State  College  students  ore  sounding 
a  voice  of  protest.  It  is  not  a  voice  shared  by 
the  majority  of  students,  but  It  Is  a  new 
voice. 

Inside  tbe  college's  ^>rawllng  urban  cam- 
pus, they  have  elected  a  sandaled,  musta- 
chioed. Impassioned  student  body  president. 

They  have  voted  for  a  Freedom  Constitu- 
tion with  a  student  Bill  of  Rights. 

They  have  begun  to  serve  as  voting  mem- 
bera  of  faculty  committees  to  mold  "a  com- 
munity of  scholars." 

Outside  the  college,  they  have  traveled 
south  to  unionize  Mexican -American  grape 
plcken. 

They  have  tutored  the  children  of  Port- 
land's ghetto  poor  at  local  grade  schools. 

When  the  vice  president  of  tbe  United 
States  came  to  town,  they  lay  In  the  streets 
to  protest  the  Vietnam  War. 

Of  the  college's  D.OOO  undergrsduateo,  the 
number  of  activists  is  small.  But  their  voice 
of  protest  Is  loud — and  it  Is  a  new  voice. 

No  longer  do  students  accept  tbe  cloister 
of  tbe  college.  They  Identify  their  own 
rights,  and  those  of  others,  with  tbe  rights  of 
citisens  in  a  democratic  society. 

Student  Body  President  Joe  Uris.  now  fin- 
lahlng  out  his  term,  rode  tfito  office  lost  year 
on  the  demand  that  students  be  given  their 
rights  aa  citizens. 

"You  have  a  birthright  to  an  exciting  edu- 
cation." Urls  barangued.  "and  your  rights  are 
being  sold.  They  are  being  sold  by  tidy  little 
minds  and  ambitious  little  men. 

"What  you  are  given.  Instead,  Is  on  expen- 
sive union  cord  which  gives  you  the  right  to 
work  until  you  die  without  ever  having  to 
question  what  Is  really  going  on  around 
you." 

Urls.  25,  sociology  major  from  New  Tatk 
City,  did  not  Just  clamor.     He  acted. 

E£ACTTON   SOXBO 

He  drew  up  a  Freedom  Constitution  with  a 
student  BlU  of  Bights  giving  studenta  the 
right  to  trial  by  a  student-faculty  court  and 
financial  responsibility  over  some  of  their 
activity  fees. 

He  got  students  placed  as  voting  members 
on  faculty  committees,  giving  them  a  voice 
In  the  decisions  which  shape  their  Itvee. 

Along  the  way,  Urls  drew  respect— and 
barbs.  Be  called  a  student  strike  and  a  sign 
appeared  over  the  college:  "Uris  University." 
flanked  by  a  swastika  and  a  hammer  and 
sickle. 

Jim  Westwood.  captain  of  FSC's  undefeated 
College  Bowl  team,  said,  "The  college  oould 
have  done  without  Urls.     Be  hss  a  fabulous 
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mttllert  birtlM  hM  done  b«ny  In  U»  Inuc* 
dMxirtmfnt.    PBC  n««U  public  •upport. 

CoUege  PrMKlent  Brinionl  P.  MllUr.  the 
mim  who  mint  •ollclt  pubUc  •upport,  »w 
Url»  ain«r«nUy. 

•Urn  raune  •loo*  »t  j™t  tlM  rl«Jit  time. 
MlUar  «ald.     "Be  irmbollaKl  U»e  pOMlblUtT 
or  chinge.    Be  h»d  »  bMlc  dUIerenM  In  point 
or    view.     He   WM   Mklnj   lor   pMTtlolpMory 
democracy  In  the  college." 

Wb2t  nrle  demanded  iMlde  the  -carngt, 
other  student*  are  demanding  outalde. 

Jeanne  Bailey.  Junior  iOClolOCT  major, 
•pent  fall  term  unlonlBng  Ueilcan-Amerlcan 
grape  plctera  In  Delano.  Oaiir. 

Her  goal-  TO  gl»e  Ueilcan-Amerlcana  the 
right  to  participate  ai  cltUeni  In  a  demo- 
craUc  society.  „  . , 

"I  saw  them  belbg  deprived  of  the  aralUbl* 
gooda  in  society.''  MUa  Bailey  aald.  T  aaw 
them  being  told  they  were  InXerlor  and  had 
no  right*  to  the  goods.  ^     „   ^  _, 

■And  I  felt  a  personal  pain— the  land  of 
pain  you  feel  when  you  ise  a  ctuld  being 
Injured." 

Diane  Carlton.  M.  aenlor  In  poUtlcal  sci- 
ence la  one  of  SO  students  who  spend  two 
houA  a  wee»  tutoring  the  children  of  Port- 
lands  ghetto  poor  at  local  grade  schools. 

•None  or  the  children  know  that  they  eilst 
eioept  as  part  ct  berda."  ahe  said.  -Their 
world  la  defined  by  'who  I  can  beat  up  and 
who  can  beat  up  roe.*  '* 

aoM*  BTam 
"When  they  cant  make  It  in  the  echool 
•Tslem.   they  go  where  they  can  ma»e  It. 
They  shopurt  and  play  pool." 

Mlaa  Carlton's  goal  la  not  to  bring  them 
Into  white  mlddle-claas  society.  Ulte  others, 
she  la  dlaOlualoned  with  mlddle-claas 
values— another  car  In  the  garage  and  an- 
other step  up  the  social  ladder. 

But  ahe  does  want  to  provide  the  children 
•he  tutors  with  the  educative  tooU  to  choose 
thelrownway  of  llferreely.  "They  mu»t  not 
become  vlcUms  or  the  system."  she  eald. 

BeyoDd  student  rights  at  Portland  8taU 
and  beyond  the  ghettolied  poor,  there  bums 
one  Issue:  The  war  In  Vietnam. 
Some  protest  It  quietly. 
Amy  Ferns,  humanities  major.  U  one  of 
some  «0  student*  and  faculty  who  stand  oat- 
side  the  college  In  aUent  mediutloa  each 
Wednesday  for  an  hour. 

They  stand  In  a  line,  a  sUent  peace  vigil, 
to  exprcea  their  •orrow  t<*  the  lOM  «<  Me 
In  Vietnam. 

•Two  year*  ago  I  was  a  complete  warmoo- 
gsr  "  Mim  Vtorls  said.  "1  would  have  voted 
tor' Ooldwater.  Then  the  reporta  began  to 
ooma  In  oo  Vietnam  ...  I  would  ory  when 
I  read  the  newapaper."  _  .    .     . 

%Mi.m  perna  oontenda  that  the  U^.  la  In 
Vietnam  under  the  myth  of  stopping  com- 
munion. In  reality,  tbt  said,  thara  la  no 
monoUthlc  Oonvmunlat  couq>lracy  bent  on 
domination  of  South  Vletnanx. 

What  good  doea  her  lUent  protest  do7  "I 
hope  It  msplrea  at  least  one  peraon  to  think.  "^ 
ahe  aald. 

Other  atudenta  proteat  the  war  in  angry 
demonstration.  Sometlmea  they  break  the 
law. 

J  BAT  DOWN 
Antonio  Valdes.  tt,  chemutry  major,  waa 
one  o<  ai  peraona  arrsstad  In  the  Sept.  27 
demonsttaClon  agalnat  Vloe  Ptealdent  Bobert 
Humphrey  ontalde  the  Sheraton  Motor  Inn. 
1  had  planned  to  take  part  In  a  non- 
violent demonstration,"  Valdea  aald.  Then 
the  poUBe  appeared  to  be  antagonlxlnc  the 
proteatoia." 

"I  aat  down  on  the  driveway.  I  did  tt  In 
fuU  awanmcM  that  I  wa«  braaklng  the  Uw 
...  I  did  It  from  my  own  ootaedanoe." 

Valdea  call*  Amcrtoan  mottvea  Is  the  war 
ImpertaUMle.  Bla  tatbar  fwi(bt  In  Oennany 
and  hla  atepfather  waa  In  a  Oennan  conesn- 
tiatlon  oamp.  Be  ahu^len  at  what  ha  aaUa 
-the  frlandly  faadat  regime  In  Balfon." 


Thtn  l>  one  politleal  oeganl^tttn  on 
eampus  actively  protesting  the  war.  The 
Society  for  New  Action  PoUclea.  formerly 
the  ClUr^ns  Coordlnaung  Committee  on 
Vietnam,  organlaed  a  July  6  march  through 
Portland  to  proteat  bomblnga  of  the  North, 
and  a  Hiroshima  Day  march  to  Salem. 

It  has  some  100  membera — cltlaena,  stu- 
denta  and  faculty — from  the  Portland  area. 
With  a  change  In  name.  It  la  roo^•lng  from 
protest  of  the  war  to  broad-baaed  political 
aoUon.  Including  the  formation  of  a  third 
poUUcal  party. 

CoUege  President  Millar,  now  In  his  sev- 
enth year  aa  PSC.  looks  at  the  protest  around 
him  and   smiles. 

"I  would  be  distressed  If  a  college  In  this 
day  and  age  did  not  provide  for  a  clash  of 
jdeas."  he  said.  "Portland  State  la  not  a 
allken  cocoon.  We  don't  provide  »4-hour. 
wall-to-wall,  wrap  around  education." 

Millar  has  few  feaia  about  the  syndrome 
called  "another  Berkeley."     It  wlU  not  hap-  ' 
pen  at  PSC.  he  bellevea. 

"We  have  a  large  percentage  of  students 
in  a  bootacrap  ntuatlon."  he  said.  "They 
aspire  to  while  collar  status.  They  want  to 
be  In  the  tttabUshment  and  they  want  an 
btabllshmcnt  to  be  there  to  move  Into." 
ut  AKTicoaTaa 
But  Millar  Isn't  taking  any  chances.  Be 
anUcipatea  student  demanda  and  moves  to 
satisfy  them  before  they  arlae. 

When  the  "free  tmlveralty "  popped  up 
acrosa  the  country  laat  year,  he  caUed  for 
hla  own  version  at  PSC:  A  "hot  course"  on 
irar.  poverty  and  the  Negro  revolution. 

When  Urls  demanded  student  representa- 
tion on  faculty  oommllteea,  Millar  moved 
swiftly  to  open  up  dialogue. 

Some  o<  hla  movee  are  strategy.  But  not 
1^  -1  think  etodenta  have  aome  good 
lOeaa.'  Millar  said. 

BeoentJy  Millar  found  hlmaeU  on  the  spot. 
With  the  Faculty  Senau  deadlocked  on 
whether  to  let  the  coUege  newspaper  eover 
lu  meeting.  Millar  oaat  the  deciding  vote. 
The  paper  got  m. 


Talk*  Cm  Start,  Bvabt  m  No  Boabt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  I  CHAMBEUAIN 

or  brchiqan 
m  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  MaTch  13.  19S7 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Spe*ker.  Ml 
e<lltoral  »ppe*ring  to  the  Thursday. 
March  9,  1967.  ssue  of  the  Owoeso.  Mich- 
Argus  Press,  offers  ft  succinct  and  clear- 
headed analysis  of  the  continuing  contro- 
versy over  the  question  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  I  am  pleased  to  make 
available  to  my  colleagues  this  worthy 
expression  of  Sixth  District  opinion  and 
commend  It  to  their  attention.  The 
editorial  enUUed  "Talks  Can  SUrt, 
B(Hnb6  or  No  Bombs,"  follows: 

T"-«  Cah  SrA«r.  Bombs  oi  No  Bomm 
Than  *r«  two  oppMlDg  »lew»  oo  wtoeUMf 
th«  Unlled  8t*t««  itkould  rtop  bombing  Mortli 
Vietnam,  and  Mcta  hu  arUculat*  spofcaunen 

to  U-gUe  lU  CAM. 

View  One.  with  New  Tork'*  Sen.  Rotoert 
Kennedj  u  It*  currently  moat  prominent 
duuBDlon.  remind*  ua  tli»t  the  Unlt*d  State* 
called  ft  paoB*  tar  8T  dayi  l**t  yew.  H  we 
ootild  do  eo  tfien.  when  the  w«r  w«*  In  e 
BtaXa  erf  tmr  greet«r  uncertelnty  th»n  ttje 
today,  wty  can  we  not  initiate  en  open- 
ended  pause  now.  wben  there  aeem  to  be  ao 


many  Indlcettooe  that  ttaU  1*  the  one  thing 
that  will  bring  the  Hcffth  Vietnamese  to  the 
barg&lning  table? 

There  1*  the  recently  releeaed  testimony 
by  Defense  Secretary  ICoN&mara  before  the 
Bouse  Armed  Services  Committee  in  January 
that  the  bombing  baa  not  significantly  cut 
the  flow  of  troops  and  materiel  into  Soucii 
Vietnam  and  that  be  could  not  contemplnie 
any  bombing  In  the  future  that  would  do  so 
(although  he  made  clear  that  the  raids  had 
mode  such  resupply  exceedingly  haaardous 
and  coctly  to  tbe  north  in  terms  of 
manpower). 

There  are  humanitarian  considerations 
which,  In  this  the  most  distasteful  and  mor- 
ally ambiguous  war  this  country  ha*  ever  en- 
gaged In,  operate  strongly  on  the  tradlUonai 
American  sense  of  ]u*Uce. 

But  View  Two — 4fae  administration's  ss- 
seMment  of  the  Issue — reminds  ue  that  Hanoi 
spumed  pe«ce  bid*  both  during  the  S7-dBy 
pause  In  19M  and  during  the  ahorter  1&67 
lunar  new  yeckr  pauac.  deaplte  energeUc  ef- 
fort* by  Britain  and  Ruaata  m  the  latter  in- 
stance. 

What  Hanoi  wants,  and  want*  badly.  U 
simply  an  end  to  the  bombing,  but  It  offers 
no  reciprocal  de-escalation  of  the  war  on  its 
part. 

Thus.  If  the  United  Btatee  were  to  accede 
to  thta  preooodltloA,  there  la  no  aeeurance 
that  the  war  would  not  go  on  Just  a*  It  Is — 
with  tbe  difference  that  Ho  Obi  Mlnh  would 
have  accomplished  with  the  wave  of  an  olive 
branch  something  that  ali  bla  Russian  mis- 
siles and  taOs  and  anualrcraft  gxuis  have 
been  unable  to  do. 

And  once  tbe  raid*  were  baited,  world 
opinion  might  make  It  impoaelble  f or  us  u> 
reinstate  them. 

The  Korean  war  abould  have  taught  us 
enough  about  Oommunlst-atyle  negotiations 
to  re&llu  that  one  does  not  go  into  them  by 
throwing  away  his  major  bargaining  weapon 
beforehand. 

Experience  and  common  sense  tell  ue  that 
the  war  would  only  grind  on  and  on  while 
the  talks  dragged  on  and  on  as  ti*y  did  for 
two  yeara  In  Korea.  In  the  final  analysis. 
a  release  of  the  air-war  preesure  on  the  north 
might  actually  serve  to  peolong  the  ground 
war  in  the  south  If.  Indeed,  it  did  not  permit 
the  OommunlaU  to  Increate  it*  scope. 

Those  to  whom  the  phrase,  -atop  the 
bombing."  haa  oome  to  be  a  magical  incanta- 
tion that  will  unlock  the  door  to  peace  in 
Vietnam  might  consider  that. 

If  tbe  North  VletnAmese  are  sincerely  de- 
tfxoua  of  talking  peace.  Amerlcsn  bombers 
are  not  atandlng  in  their  way.  Tbey  can  be- 
gin any  time. 


Scbo«l  Safely  Patrol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAUTOLNIA 

IN  TH«  HODSB  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 
ttondtty,  March  IJ.  1»67 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cftll/omla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  springtime  U  again  approach- 
ing, and  irith  it  comes  the  annual  parade 
dOTn  ConftituUon  Avenue  by  the  achool 
aa/etr  patrol  bo;s  and  girls. 

Knowing  of  their  ellecUvenesa  In  pro- 
tecting tome  19  million  boys  and  glrl< 
each  day.  I  am  Introducing  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  honor  these  dedicated  boys  and 
•trte. 

Aa  I  aald  last  year  when  I  Intnxluced 
Bouse  Joint  Reaolutioo  931,  which  was 
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later  slgiwd  Into  law  by  President  John- 
son as  PubUc  law  •»-412,  these  boys  and 
girls  are  "deaerrlng  of  every  honor  and 
recognition." 

Their  belts,  badges,  and  raincoats  are 
familiar  to  most  Americans.  This  ma- 
terial, along  with  manuals  used  by  the 
patrol  members,  is  generally  provided  by 
automobile  clubs  associated  with  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 

The  AAA  is  also  the  coordinator  of 
the  Washington  parade,  and  sponsors 
it  along  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  DisUict  of  Columbia  parochial 
schools. 

Over  20,000  boys  and  girls  will  march 
In  the  parade  this  year  on  May  13th. 
They  will  represent  over  20  States,  and 
I  might  point  out  that  even  the  State 
of  California  will  have  a  delegation  at 
the  parade.  The  expense,  of  course,  pro- 
hibits us  from  bringing  as  many  boys  and 
girls  to  the  parade  as  we  would  tike. 

At  this  Ume,  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  introducing 
similar  Joint  resolutions  so  we  can  honor 
these  over  900.000  patrol  members  who 
attend  40.000  different  schools  in  the 
United  States  alone.  In  addition,  there 
are  an  additional  156,000  patrol  mem- 
bers serving  in  30  foreign  countries — a 
truly  International  program  of  dedicated 
service  by  students  to  their  fellow 
students. 


DesTcr  Cewt  Uses  L.B  J.'s  Appraadi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

•r  ootoftADo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Monday.  March  13.  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Johnson  haa  pro- 
posed timely  and  protnislng  new  pro- 
granu  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant aapecU  of  our  criminal  Justice 
■ystem — juvenile  offenders. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  Nation  reverse  tbe 
alarming  rise  In  crime  by  young  peopV. 

In  ft  recent  editorial,  the  Denver  Poet 
supported  the  contention  that  many 
young  offenders  cftn  be  rehabilitated  bet- 
ter In  their  home  community  than  In  an 
Institution. 

It  k  a  promlfilng  concept.  And  since 
tbe  subject  is  so  Important,  I  respect- 
fully submit  tbe  editorial  to  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

DxNVia  Couar  Vna  L3.J.'i  AmioACR 

In  bla  Bpeclal  meaaage  to  Oongreaa  <m 
crime  laat  week.  Prealdent  Jotanaon  gave 
■trong  endorsement  to  new  metboda  at 
de&ilng  witb  Juvenile  offendera  vhJcb  are 
being  used  m  Denver  and  a  number  of  ottaer 
elUea. 

"Many  offendera.  the  young  moat  of  all." 
tbe  Prealdent  laid,  "atand  a  far  better 
chance  ot  beln^  rebabllttated  In  tfaelr  home 
eotmnunltlai  than  tn  ordinary  oooflnement." 

He  cited  a  five-year  experiment  with  two 
groupa  ot  conrtcted  Juvenile  dellnquente  in 
OalUomia.  Offeaiden  in  one  (roup  were 
ratumed  to  tbatr  eotnmunltlea  for  Lntenalve 
peraooal  and  family  eounaeUng.    Tboaa  In 


tte  other  group  were  atnt  to  the  regular 
luatltatiotia  cf  om recitop. 

"Tailing  back  Into  enme."  Johnson  aald, 
■^aa  aimoat  twice  ai  great  for  tboae  treated 
In  lefular  InaUtuUons.  aa  for  thoae  treated 
In  the  comjuunlty.  And  It  appears  that 
the  coaununlty  treatment  program  eoata  far 
leas   than  Institutional   confinement." 

Tlie  President  called  for  the  development 
of  new  facliltlea  In  the  community  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Juveniles  and  for  tbe  Im- 
provement ol  existing  facilities,  both  pubic 
and  private. 

The  phlloaophy  he  advocated  la  already 
being  applied  In  the  moat  progreaaire  Juve- 
nile courts  In  tbe  country.  Denver  can  be 
proud  that  Its  own  pliniperlng  Juvenile  court 
la   an:u3ng    them. 

Denver's  two  Juvenile  Judges,  Ted  Rubin 
and  Philip  Gilliam,  have  been  making  In- 
creasing uae  of  community  reaourcea  to 
rehabilitate  offenders  and  diminishing  uae 
of  the  correctional  InaUtutions  at  Golden 
and  UorrlsoD.  They  have  recognized  that 
Juvenile  offenders  must  return  to  the  com- 
munity and  axlJuBt  to  the  community  sooner 
or  later,  whether  they  spend  time  In  Golden 
and  MorrUon  or  not. 

Instead  of  sending  them  away,  the  Judges 
are  making  the  f Olleet  possible  uae  of  pro- 
bation officers.  \15TA  volunteers,  college 
students.  Juvenile  Hall,  mental  health  clln- 
ica  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  to 
help  the  Juveniles  find  their  place  In  the 
community  without  breaking  Its  laws. 

Judge  Rubin  has  developed  a  special  pro- 
gram for  glue-anlffers.  obtained  fiuds  for 
the  eatabllshment  of  a  system  of  half-way 
houses  and  brought  a  new  Interest  In  in- 
novation and  reaearch. 

The  succeas  of  the  new  approach  can  not 
be  expected  to  show  up  in  staustics  becauae 
the  great  population  bulge  In  the  Juvenile 
age  group  la  boimd  to  send  up  flgurea  for 
Juvenile  crime. 

"Since  the  generation  of  children  about 
to  enter  teen-age  is  the  largest  in  our  hla- 
tory."  Prealdent  Johnson  a&ld,  "we  can  anti- 
cipate an  even  sharper  rlae  In  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  decade  to  come — unieas  we 
make  dnuUc  changes  In  the  effectlveneaa 
oX  tbe  criminal  Juatice  system  aa  well  aa  In 
economic  and  social  conditions." 

The  old  methods  of  dealing  with  Juvenile 
crime  have  proven  Inadequate.  The  new 
methods — already  yielding  better  results  in 
California  and  elaewbere — offer  tbe  beat  hope 
for  the  future. 

Denver's  Juvenile  court  deserves  the  support 
of  tbe  community  In  tta  use  of  the  new  ap- 
proach and  In  ita  queat  for  a  better  aolutlon 
to  a  growing  problem. 


'Tke  R»bler  FaDewi  At  DoHar" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Hissoumi 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  HEPRESEKTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  13.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Maji^h  10  In- 
cludes an  article  by  Columnist  John  Mc- 
Kelway  enUUed  "TTie  Rambler  Follows 
the  Dollar."  This  article  concerns  itself 
with  some  of  the  recent  criticisms  I 
have  made  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  tbe  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  Insert  It 
at  this  point.  In  the  Record. 

POLLOWS    THB    Doi-LAia 

(By  John  McKelway) 
Aa  the  years  go  by.  aimoat  every  aeaslon  of 
Congreaa  incltidea  at  least  one  oongreeaman 
who  trtea  to  foUow  the  dollar. 


Tbla  can  be  a  most  Intereatlng  undertak- 
ing, becauae  there  arc  few  people  who  take 
the  time  to  do  It. 

The  latest,  to  my  knowledge,  ts  Rep.  Dur- 
ward  G.  Hall,  R-Mo..  who  haa  more  or  leaa 
taken  It  upon  hUuaelf  to  be  a  aort  of  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Houae. 

And,  poBslbly.   in  the  aide  of  the  country. 

Hail,  tbe  oLber  day.  got  upaet  about  aome 
granta  made  by  tlie  National  Poundation  on 
tbe  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Plrst  of  all.  he  waa  upaet  by  tbe  award  ot 
SS.OOO  to  the  Unjveratiy  of  California  for  a 
study  of  comic  stripe.  As  be  said.  *'Lest  any- 
one think  that  this  relatively  small  grant 
represeuu  the  only  amount  of  waste  in  time 
of  national  economic  crlsea.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  grant  represents  only  one  of 
many  totalling  almost  fl  million  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arte  and  Humani- 
tlea.  Some  of  tbe  others  are  equally  abevlrd 
and  are  even  less  Justified  during  a  time  of 
aevere  strain  on  the  national   treasury  .  . 

Hail  went  even  further. 

"I  find."  he  said,  "there  Is  no  clear  under- 
standing at  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  on  who  baa  title  to  the 
product  of  this  federally  subsldiaed  re- 
search " 

The  congressman,  continuing,  said  he 
could  not  find  anyone  "downtown"  who 
oauld  tell  htm  what  waa  what. 

In  the  past  certain  congressmen  have 
tried  to  have  fun  with  some  of  the  grants 
made  by  tbe  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  fact  that  aomeone  ( at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer)  is  studying  the  gall  bladder  of  ma- 
ture elks  la,  of  course,  most  intereaUng. 

But,  perhape.  Ball  has  made  a  point  From 
gall  blader  studies  w»  might  all  benefit.  But 
when  you  get  into  the  arts  and  the  bunun- 
lUea— well? 

Hall.  In  bis  attack  on  tbe  waste  of  money. 
Included  a  long  list  of  how  this  new  Oov- 
emmient  agency  i&  spending  Ite  money. 

The  Rambler  finds  them  most  iQlerceting 
and  he  ts  all  the  more  eager  for  a  grant  of 
some  sort-  Por  this  kind  ot  money,  be  would 
go  and  study  tbe  rise  and  success  of  aay. 
tbe  supermarket  and  what  1*.  all  means. 

Others  bave  different  Ideaa,  and  aome  ot 
theee  Hall  placed  In  tbe  Congrcaslonal  Re- 
cord.   Por  example: 

"A  grant  of  up  to  tlO.OOO  to  Bryn  Mavr 
College  to  support  an  archaeological  project 
which  will  train  American  archaeology  stu- 
denu  as  well  aS  furthering  research  .  . 

What  theee  people  arc  going  to  do.  the 
Rambler  gathers.  Is  dig  up  a  "layout  and  de- 
velopment of  a  16th  Century  B.C.  Etruscan 
town." 

How  can  you  take  a  stand  against  that? 

Oh  well,  you  can  get  to  leellng  about  these 
things  as  H^l  does. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  up  to  t8.788  went  out 
to  David  Kunzle  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  do  a  study  on  the  history  of  the 
comic  strip.  This  should  prove  Interesting 
but  the  Ramhler.  like  Hall,  bad  no  Idea  be 
would  partially  finance  It.  The  Kunzle  work. 
incidentally,  according  to  thu  new  agency, 
".  .  .  ahouid  make  a  great  contribution  to 
tbe  understanding  of  the  comic  atrip  oo  a 
historical  and  sociological  l>asis.  as  well  aa 
an  artistic  one  .  .  ." 

M>UX   OV   THB   OVHia   CtANTB 

Up  to  gSXXM  to  the  kUnneeoM  Historical 
Society  to  "support  a  segment  of  a  projeci" 
relating  to  the  history  of  fur  trading  In  the 
area. 

An  award  of  H.9A8  to  Smith  College  for  a 
reeearcb  project  to  "edit  the  unpublisbed 
memoirs  of  the  Spaniard.  Ovledo."  Oviedo. 
It  ta  aald.  waa  "oOci&l  chronicler  to  Charles 
V." 

Or  bow  about  tbe  ftl&,M3  awarded  to  Pro- 
feasor  Paul  SchUpp  to  continue  his  aeriee. 
"Tbe  Ubrary  of  Living  Pblioeophera."  at  tbe 
Oniversity  of  Southern  Illtnois. 

Uaybe  if  we  could  get  one  of  these  granta 
we  would  feel  differently.  t7ntl]  then,  the 
Rambler  goea  along  with  Ball  and  bis  raised- 
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ej*»Taw  •ppnMb  to  whan  the  monejr  1* 
BOlng. 

Certainly  wa  oouid  do  moT«  wlUi  U»  tdl.- 
000  we  ut  handlBf  ortr  to  Qu«af  Collegt 
for  &  "Computcrliidexwl  SlbllographT  of  In- 
ternational Scholarly  Wrltlnca  on  Mualc.'' 

Then  again.  1  could  be  wrong. 


n*  Rap*  of  Tibet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAtzrounA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  i3,  1967 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
newspaper  supplement  "This  Week."  of 
Sunday.  March  12,  appeared  an  article 
by  Lowell  Thomas.  How  anyone,  after 
reading  this  article,  could  favor  the  ad- 
mission ot  Red  China  into  the  United 
Nationa  or  the  recognition  erf  Red  China 
by  the  United  States  is  beyond  me.  His 
article  follows: 

Th«  Raps  or  Tmrr 
(By  Lowell  Tbomu) 

I  b«ve  noUc«d.  lately.  In  certain  InfluenUal 
clrclea.  a  tendency  to  pooh-pooh  anti-Com- 
munlat  itortee  u  "mere  propaganda."  I  am 
not  In  a  poaltlon  to  apeak  of  what  la  truth 
la  some  areaa  of  the  world,  but  there  la  one 
country  I  know  well,  and  what  la  golns  on 
thert  glvea  the  lie  to  anyone  who  would  dl»- 
mlae  the  Red  Menace  h  propaganda. 

The  oountZ7  U  Tibet. 

It  baa  been  IB  y«an  «lnc«  Commuolat 
China  invaded  Tibet — 18  years  at  diabolical, 
deliberate  murder  of  a  country,  lu  culture 
and  lu  people,  unparalleled  in  this,  our  time. 
It  la  a  atory  that — no  mstter  bow  many  times 
It  haa  been  told — must  be  told  anew,  every 
time  freah  detaUa  trickle  acroea  the  border. 
until  a  ahocked  outalde  world  opena  up  ita 
ears  and  llstena. 

I  know,  for  I  am  one  of  the  laat — If  not  the 
Laat — American  to  hare  seen  Tibet  before 
the  Communlat  takeover,  and  I  have  kept  my 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  plot  ever  since. 

I  un  one  of  the  very  few  who  has  had  this 
sort  of  contact  with  the  situation.  When 
our  caravan  anally  reached  Liuisa  In  1948. 
only  Bve  other  Americans  were  known  to  have 
Tlsited  that  almost  inaccessible  land  known 
B«  Inner  Tibet  We  found  It  to  be  a  vast 
region  of  more  than  400.000  square  miles  and 
3.000.000  to  e.000.000  people  fa  census  had 
never  been  taken),  ruled  by  a  boylah  but 
moat  unusual  Ood-Klng.  the  Dalai  Lama. 

For  centurtea  the  Tibetans  bad  lived  sim- 
ply and  peacefully  on  their  vast  plateau  and 
in  their  high  EUmalayan  valleys,  aa  If  Jamea 
Hilton's  nctlonsJ  Shangri-la  had  been  turned 
into  reality.  Tibet,  with  lu  unworldlneas. 
was  truly  a  museum  piece  to  be  cherished 
and  nurtured  by  a  world  from  which  far  loo 
oiuch  unspoiled  Innocence  had  fled. 

Instead,  only  a  few  months  after  our  visit. 
Tibet  was  Invaded  by  the  Chlneae. 

In  1060  I  wrote  an  arUcle  (In  "The  Read- 
er's Digest"  for  December,  19*0)  deecrlblng 
how  the  Chinese  Communists  were  using  tor- 
ture and  mass  murder  to  destroy  Tibet's  re- 
ligion and  culture,  and  to  decimate  Ita 
population. 

I  recountad  the  fata  of  a  number  of  my 
own  "nbetan  friends — such  as  the  eider 
statesman  Tsaroog  5hap4  who  was  put  in 
chains  and  dragged  thraugh  the  straeta  of 
Lhasa  until  he  was  dead. 

I  quoted  some  of  the  carefully  doctunented 
andlngs  of  the  lefal  Inquiry  oonunlaMon  m% 


up  by  the  International  OommlsatoD  of  Jur- 
Uts— Innumerable  cases  of  Indignities,  bru- 
tality, torture  and  murder  almost  too  horri- 
ble to  relate,  or  to  bellare. 

In  1B60.  Lowell,  Jr.,  wrot«  hla  second  book 
on  Tibet,  telling  this  story  In  detail  ("The 
SUent  War"— Doubleday). 

Tet  no  one  went  to  the  aid  of  Tibet.  Dur- 
ing the  years  since  then,  the  same  brutal 
campaign  hsa  been  eon  tinned ,  and  even 
intensified. 

KT    CONrCBENCE    WrTH    TIKrr'S    COD-K.ZNC 

Late  In  1M2.  I  conferred  at  length  with 
the  young  Dalai  Lama  at  his  mountain-top 
retreat  at  Upper  Dharmaala  on  the  Indian 
side  of  the  Himalayas  where  he  now  resides — 
in  exile.  He  told  me  tragic  stories  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  people.  I  visited  several  of  the 
Tlbeuin  refugee  centers  elsewhere  in  India, 
where  other  Tibetans  added  their  accounts. 

Since  then  we  have  continued  to  receive 
frequent  reports,  both  directly  snd  through 
carefully  verified  information  conveyed  to  us 
through  The  Honorable  Thupten  Tharpa 
Llushar,  who  was  "nbet's  Foreign  lUnlster 
until  1969  and.  until  February  of  this  year, 
the  Dalai  Lama's  personal  representative  in 
America. 

Typical  of  these  stories  is  the  Orat-hand 
account  of  Ngawang  Tbubtob.  for  48  years  a 
monk  at  Tashl  Lhunpo  monastery  In  Shl- 
gatae  before  he  was  forced  to  flee  In  Septem- 
ber. 1964.  He  tells  me  that  "hundreds  of 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  temple*  tuve  been 
destroyed  by  the  Chinese  Communists."  De- 
scribing one  of  these,  he  tells  how.  prior  to 
1969.  there  were  approximately  4.000  lamas 
and  monks  In  the  monastery.  Only  about 
aoo  aged  monks  were  allowed  to  remain  to 
try  and  make  It  appear  that  the  Chinese  were 
being  tolerant.  The  rest  were  driven  out 
and  sent  to  forced-labor  camps,  where  many 
died. 

"On  March  31,  1961."  Thubtob  goes  on. 
"the  Chinese  summoned  all  the  people  of 
Shlgatse.  second  largest  city  In  Tibet.  As 
soon  as  they  assembled,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  Chinese  soldiers.  Before  them 
were  brought  ten  Tibetan  prisoners,  at  rifle 
point,  from  the  common  granary  at  Shlgatae, 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  prison  by  the 
Chinese.  Of  the  ten,  one  monk  was  shot  on 
the  spot,  and  the  assembled  people  were 
warned  they  would  share  the  same  fate  It 
they  tried  to  oppose  the  Chinese." 

THEY   CMPTICO   MOMABTCanS   AND  STARVCD 
THE  PCOPLS 

This  created  panic  among  the  monks  of 
Tashl  Lhunpo.  Many  including  high  lamas 
and  abbots— committed  suicide.  In  several 
hundred  other  monasterUs,  the  lamas, 
monks  and  nuns  were  given  the  same  brutal 
treatment.  Thousands  vanished  after  being 
taken  to  unknown  destinations.  Other* 
were  forced  to  build  a  railway  between  China 
and  Lhasa  and  to  work  on  mountain  roads. 

Ngawang  Thubtob  tells  what  the  Tibetan 
life  is  like:  "The  Tlt>et  Working  Committee 
of  the  Chinese  Communlat  Party  supervisee 
the  farmers,  and  makes  certain  that  they 
work  unceasingly  throughout  the  year. 
Then  at  harvest  time,  the  Chinese  appropri- 
ate all  of  the  corps,  and  allot  each  farmer 
a  monthly  quota  of  23  pounds  of  wheat  or 
barley,  barely  enough  for  a  single  person  to 
live  on  for  a  fortnight.  So  each  person  is 
limited  to  one  meal  per  day. 

"In  the  past,  meat,  butter,  cheese  and 
milk  were  generally  consumed  by  the  Tibet- 
ans. Now  they  have  been  deprived  of  these, 
and  all  such  products  have  been  com- 
mandeered by  the  Chinese  army.  All  wheat, 
barley,  mustard  seeds,  oil.  p«as,  tea.  etc.,  are 
seized,  and  stored  and  controlled  by  the 
Chinese.  The  barley  flour  sold  In  the  dtl** 
by  the  Chlnea*  la  mixed  with  sand.  Butter 
and  oil  are  rancid  and  stale.  Shops  are  open 
only  two  weeks  each  month.  First,  the  peo- 
ple must  secure  a  permit  from  the  Chine** 


in  order  to  buy  anything:  with  a  prolonged, 
detailed  inquiry  made  into  the  background 
of  the  applicant  before  a  permit  Is  Issued." 

One  of  the  most  cruel  decrees  of  all  has 
been  the  forced  Intermarriage  of  Tibetans 
and  Chinese  For  several  yean,  the  Com- 
munists tried  to  achieve  such  Intermarriages 
by  persuasion,  rewards,  pressure  and  per- 
Bistence.  But  when  these  proved  InefTective, 
they  handed  down  edicu  that  now  require 
all  Tibetans  to  marry  only  Chinese.  Any- 
one who  violates  this  Is  summarily  tried, 
sent  to  a  concentration  camp  to  be  "re- 
formed," and  then  forced  to  remarry  before 
be  or  she  Is  allowed  any  further  "fr«edom." 

The  children  are  cared  for  entirely  by  the 
state.  The  Chinese  Communists  have  set 
up  special  nurseries  and  schools  In  Lhssa 
and  elsewhere  to  bring  up  these  children, 
who  are  given  Chinese  names  and  raised  la 
"members  of  the  (rest  Han  race." 

Ever  since  the  1949  invasion  of  Tibet,  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  separated  children 
from  their  parents.  Indoctrinated  them  from 
Infancy  with  Communist  Ideology.  Many 
have  been  shipped  to  Chins  for  long.  In- 
tetulve  training,  so  they  will  return  home  to 
help  convert  their  people. 

The  tenacity  n-lth  which  the  Tibetans 
have  continued  to  resist  the*e  oppressive 
measures  Is  revealed  by  the  growing  number 
of  new  atorles  of  torture  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. These  accounts,  investigated  and 
recorded  by  the  International  Commlsalon 
of  JurisU  in  1950-60,  are.  according  to  first- 
hand reports,  being  repeated  in  1900-67. 

WHO  CAM    STAND   UP  TO   TOaTUmCS   LIKX  THISS? 

Says  one  TllMtan  refugee:  "During  a  public 
meeting,  a  Woman  named  Pema  Lhoma  was 
brought  before  the  meeting  and  accused 
thus:  'Your  husband  haa  Joined  the  Tllaeun 
Voluntary  Army  and  you,  a  wealthy  woman, 
have  been  fleecing  the  people.'  So  aaylng. 
they  bound  her  hands  behind  her  back  and 
tied  her  hair  up  to  the  beams.  Then,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Chinese,  the  people  were 
forced  to  beat  her.  until  she  passed  out. " 

A  refugee  named  Taahl.  who  Onally  escaped 
from  Tibet,  relates  that  he  was  once  tied  to 
a  horse  like  a  load  of  goods,  taken  to  Netong 
Dzong  prison,  left  without  food  or  water  for 
48  hours,  then  subjected  to  public  humilia- 
tion and  torture.  When  his  wife  saw  hlra 
being  tof tared,  she  died  from  shock. 

Without  cause  or  reason,  the  Tibetans  are 
arrested  and  accused  of  crimes  never  com- 
mitted. They  are  brought  before  public 
meetings  for  so-called  trials  where  charges 
against  them  are  read.  Then  everyone  at  the 
meeting  Is  forced  to  beat  the  prisoaers  and 
to  humiliate  them.  If  anyone  falls  to  do 
this,  he  Is  accused  of  having'  connections 
with  the  accused  and  "other  reactionarlee" 
and  Is  himself  given  the  sams  treatment. 

WltHln  recent  months  the  plight  of  the 
Tibetans  has  been  made  worse  by  the  coming 
of  "the  Red  Guards,"  who  have  raised  to  even 
greater  frenzy  and  vulgarity  the  destruction 
and  desecration  of  Tibet's  shrine*,  religious 
objects  and  sacred  literature — spreading 
more  widely  the  torture  and  slaughter. 

From  a  high-ranking  lama  we  hear:  "The 
hardship  and  suffering  the  Tibetans  undergo 
beggars  description.  The  little  hope  we  have 
of  preserving  our  race,  religion  and  culture 
In  Tibet  Is  vanishing.  Whatever  the  extent 
of  our  frustration,  and  our  desire  to  safe- 
guard our  spiritual  and  cultural  heritage. 
we  cannot  match  the  might  of  China." 
THE  OSS  n,AN^-rimsT  tibit.  thsn  rrrDU 

The  Communist*  have  repeatedly  bo**ied 
that  their  oocupatlon  of  Tibet  1*  only  one 
step  on  their  road  bo  world-wide  dcminatlon. 
I  quote  this  recent  proclamatioa  wiien  they 
cited  next  goal: 

"India  I*  nothing  but  a  'pap«r  tiger.'  Our 
plan  is.  first  of  all.  to  conqun-  India  .  .  . 
We  have  conquered  Tibet,  but  Tlbot  do**  not 
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tMv*  WTtlftant  mippU**  for  ma  anay.  Ttbai, 
iKTWCvcr.  ha*  b*oaa>*  vary  useful  to  m  a*  a 
«^tDg-bo*vd  for  o^w  attack  on  India.  Be- 
oMiae  Tibet  la  a  MivUgic  oouttttr,  w*  ar* 
^ng  oo  guard  Ui*  IimIo-TUmIba  border  •*- 
rureiy-  ThcreAfber.  Uu  oooqu*«fc  of  India  i* 
an  easy  affair." 

Can  Um  Cocnmuniit*  mak*  vood  ttiaU- 
boast?  Much  of  this  answar  can  be  glvMi 
only  by  wise  sjmI  pcaitlve  MiUocis  of  the  free 
ii»Uons  of  tbe  world,  twLh  individually  and 
iu  conc«rt.  Tet.  an  Immediate  answer  oan 
and  abould  be  given  by  individual  men  and 
vocnen  motivated  both  by  homanltarlan 
eempAsaloo  and  by  a  reoognltloo  of  kinship 
with  th*  TllMtan  people  in  their  struggle  to 
•urvlv*. 

Help  and  ancouragement  can  b*  and  I* 
being  given  to  the  mon  than  80.000  Tibetan 
refugee*  Ln  India  and  the  border  state*  who 
an  courageously  striving  both  to  build  new 
lives  for  themselves  and  at  th*  aam*  tlnM  to 
preserve  their  religion,  their  culture,  and 
their  national  eoUty. 

The  'Hbetsjaa,  with  their  deep  faith.  stlU 
believe  th*  struggle  k  not  hofwlaas.  that 
eventually  the  tz'aglc  events  In  their  booie- 
land  will  cocn*  to  an  end.  Our  faJth  may 
not  equal  theirs.  But  at  lease  we  oan  cztaod 
our  frisodahtp,  our  assistance,  and  our  an- 
couragemeut— ao  they  may  persevere. 


A  Faasfaff  AwwifnB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cAxjroamA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1997 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  lib- 
eral extremists  we  hear  the  frequent 
shouts  and  see  the  demonstrations  pro- 
testing anything  which  they  can  possibly 
construe  to  be  a  denial  of  their  right  to 
dissent. 

They  are  alao  the  first,  through  word 
and  action,  to  deny  that  same  right  to  the 
other  side.  Any  patriotic  utterance  or 
writing  brings  Immediate  vilUflcation 
and  smear. 

George  Todt.  long  time  columnist  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and 
other  papers,  knows  from  personal  ex- 
perience how  they  work.  George  stands 
up  for  traditional  Americanism  and  has 
known  the  heavy  hsjid  of  intolerance. 

The  subjects  of  his  February  IC,  1M7, 
column,  patriot  Dr.  John  Lechner.  re- 
cenUy  deceased,  and  1964  presidential 
nominee,  Barry  Ooldwater,  also  learned 
what  It  means  to  be  patriotic.  Oeorge 
Todt's  column  follows: 

A  Passing  Ahbucaw 
(By  Oeorge  Todt) 

"/  think  Kt  thotild  let  the  mltitmry  kre  « 
crock  ct  thU  icor  in  VietnAin.  The  children 
have  had  their  aay  kmy  cnouf  A."  <Bep.  I*. 
Mendel  Rivers,  D-S-C,  Feb.  II.   1967.) 

The  body  of  a  great  American  patriot.  Dr. 
John  Lechner,  has  Just  been  laid  to  rest 
In  the  Southland,  l^ls  is  a  time  of  grief 
and  tribulation  for  hi*  fellow  oonscrvatlTt*. 
He  loved  God  azKi  country.  He  was  my 
friend. 

He  was  often  downgraded  and  berated  by 
Communists,  teft-wingers  and  their  Ul-as- 
•orted  coterie  of  multitudinous  aasistanta. 
They  hearltly  disliked  his  sterling  defense  of 
the  traditional  American  heritage  and  our 
cherished  frt«  enterprise  system. 

But  to  rtgbi-thlnklng  people  everywhere 
Who  knew  bla  T«ry  real  dedication  and  devo- 


tloa  to  tto«  fwndamantal  prlndpies  which 
made  our  nation  rise  to  t^e  top  of  the  pU*. 
h*  was  a  truly  gr*al  dUaen. 

LOn   acts  TKXM 

FoUowtng  the  death*  of  such  eminent 
Soutbtra  Oallfornta  freedocn  flghtcrs  a* 
Walt  Disney,  Russell  Qulsenberry  and  D.  B. 
Lewis,  all  in  the  past  year,  the  las*  of  "Dr. 
John"  Lechner  com**  a*  a  heavy  blow  to  ua 

DOW. 

The  thin  red-wbltc -and -blue  line  is  grow- 
ing much  too  thin. 

Can  It  be  revived  and  resuscitated  before 
Fabian  soclaJtsm  becomes  the  order  of  the 
day  in  America^     What  will  the  answer  be? 

What  has  happened  to  the  "right  to  dis- 
sent"— for  eonservatJves? 

"Dr.  John"  and  his  hard-working  Amer- 
icanism Educational  League  were  liie  first  to 
have  Ben.  Barry  Goldwater  od  the  podium 
here  after  he  was  defeated  In  the  1984  presi- 
dential campaign.     He  was  proud  of  hiin. 

Goldwater  did  not  lose  then  because  of  bis 
Ideology,  which  was  superior — much  of  his 
Vietnam  policy  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
LBJ.  for  example — but  simply  becaua*  8  mil- 
lion OOP  liberals  were  turncoat*. 
J.MTT  WXNO  anrriD 

The  Republican  Aft  wing  wa*  mUTed  be- 
cause Barry  did  not  provide  the  ticket  with 
a  liberal  runningmatc.  They  walked  out  In 
a  bad  display  of  temper  that  wa*  childish 
and  disastrous  for  the  GOP.  It  cost  the 
election. 

Rep.  William  MlUer  of  New  Tork.  the  Re- 
publican National  Chairman,  was  a  man  of 
superior  American  ideology  to  Governors 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  William  Scranton  or 
Oeorge  Romney  at  that  time.  He  deserved 
the  nomination. 

However,  one  learns  from  experience.  I 
preferred  MlUer  to  any  of  th*  challengers 
for  second  spot  In  1964  then.  But  ta  tike 
Ilgjit  of  what  happened.  I  now  ttUnk  it  would 
have  been  the  best  course  otherwise. 

If  Ooldwater  had  picked  Scranton.  Rocke- 
feller or  Romney  to  assist  him  In  aecond 
spot — and  any  one  of  them  would  have  been 
eager  to  do  so,  contrary  to  propaganda — be 
could  have  won  by  1  mtllton  votes. 

LBJ  won  by  16  million,  but  the  entire  dif- 
ference was  accounted  for  by  the  defecting 
GOP  liberal  wtng.  which  went  over  en  toto. 

Had  thla  8  million  GOP  Uberala  been 
added  to  the  37  million  votes  Goldwat«r  ob- 
tained, be  would  have  had  86  million  vote*. 
Conversely.  II  the  same  amount  bad  been 
subtracted  from  the  LBJ  total,  he  would 
have  subsequently  totalled  34  miUlooa. 
AMBVigrmm  oocs  asnsT 

Let  nobody  fool  you  -49ito  thinking  the 
Ideology  of  Goldwater  wo*  Incorrect.  It  wss 
not.  His  only  fault  lay  in  not  winning  th* 
election — and  this  was  caused  by  bis  failure 
to  "balance  "  the  ticket. 

I  plead  guilty  to  the  some  error,  myself, 
'nils  column  backed  Miller  for  second  place 
because  he  waa  the  best  man.  in  this  writer's 
opinion.  My  main  mistake — and  undoubt- 
edly IBarry's  too — was  in  assuming  that  in 
th*  last  analysis  the  OOP  Uberala  would  not 
be  disloyal,  disappear. 


CIA'i  EztracBRinUr  AdiTilitf  ladicate 
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OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TSMKISSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1967 

Bir.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Ur.  ^waker. 
It  has  become  obvious  during  the  cur- 
rent public  debate  and  discussion  over 


the  conduct  and  operation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  that  the  CIA  has 
been  profligate  and  wasteful  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  and  has  strayed  far 
afield  from  its  basic  role  of  protecting  the 
national  Interest  and  national  security. 

As  we  all  know  now,  the  CIA  has  in- 
dulged in  sucli  extracurricular  activities 
as  subsidizing  educational  organizations, 
labor  groups,  churches,  and  foundations, 
among  others. 

The  fact  that  the  CIA  has  deemed  it 
advisable  to  spread  Its  wings  so  wide  In- 
dicates that  this  agency  is  overbudfeted 
and  overfunded  and  is  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty In  expending  funds  allocated  to  it. 

In  other  words,  the  CIA  has  too  much 
money  with  too  little  control  and,  there- 
fore, has  branched  out  Into  these  diverse 
areas  where  any  relationship  to  our  na- 
tional security  is  certainly  remote.  It  Is 
my  feeliiog  that  funds  for  the  CIA  should 
be  sharply  reduced  In  order  that  it  may 
2£To  In  on  Its  real  mission — Its  basic  role 
of  intelligence. 

In  this  connection,  the  Washington 
Poet  recently  published  an  article  by  Mr. 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  an  economist 
and  perceptive  observer  and  a  former 
high  Government  official  In  Washington. 
who  concludes  that  "the  CIA  was  doing 
some  things  that  were  frlchtful  non- 
sense." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  the 
activities  of  the  CIA,  I  ask  tinanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

CIA   NxKDS   A   Tug    on   Its   Puaax   SraiNCs — 

A  Mam  Who  Has  Had  Somk  DsAtJMas  Wrra 

THK  AOBNCT  Sat*  It  Lacks  nu  Disoflinx 

or  PENuar 

(By  John  Kenneth  Oalbraith) 
(Marcard  ecoiurmiat  G^lbrmith  wms  mn  md- 
viser  to  Prenaent  John  T.  Kennedy  and  has 
been  jtmbosjodor  ro  ZndM.) 

The  public  dlacnsalon  of  a  aecret  agency, 
even  one  with  such  an  excellent  Instinct  for 
headlines  as  the  CTA.  ts  likely  to  suffer  a  little 
from  a  shortage  of  Information.  Few  things 
In  my  life  liave  concerned  me  less  than  the 
Intelligence  activities  and  assodsted  skul- 
duggery of  the  United  States  Government. 
They  require  an  anonymity  for  which  I  have 
no  obvious  talent.  But  It  happens  that  for 
one  brief  period.  I  was  deeply  Involved. 

Without  revealing  any  secrets,  none  of 
which.  It  should  be  added,  would  be  of  more 
than  momentary  Interest,  or  Joining  the 
ravening  wolves  which  in  Washington 
pounce  on  any  individual  or  agency  which 
has  problems.  I  would  like  to  add  a  little 
material  to  the  discussion. 

My  experience  was  during  the  Kennedy 
Administration  and  especially  during  the 
early  montha.  I  found  when  I  got  Into  mat- 
ters in  my  area  of  interest  that  the  CIA  waa 
doing  some  things  that  ware  frightful  non- 
sense. Their  pfisslblc  value  ranged  from 
negauve  to  negligible:  the  consequences,  U 
properly  publicized,  would  be  horrifying. 

X  set  out  to  brliig  them  to  an  end.  One 
or  two  tA  the  bogus  liberals  who  had  been 
waahed  Into  Washington  with  the  new  Ad- 
ministration warned  mye  tliat  I  wa*  iP^H^pg 
a  bad  mistake.  (One  cf  them.  I  hav*  now 
discovered,  had  been  fct****»*g  an  organisa- 
tion financed  by  the  dA.) 

Backed  by  the  President,  h*lp*d  by  th* 
soul-searching  that  followed  th*  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco  and  also  by  son*  very  scnaitale  peo- 
ple within  th*  agency  itself,  I  wa*  atKCC**- 
ful.  lAtcr  X  Lad  to  fight  off  osm  or  two  more 
richly  misconceived  adventures,  but  in  gen- 
eral, my  troubles  were  at  an  end.    I  learned 
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work  of  ttw  org*nlaatloii.  Bup^tt). 


It  ha*,  without  mocb  doubt,  tb*  bert  atafl 
o/  any  FWeiul  agrocT  or  depMtment.  Tbaw 
II  (or  wkB)  %.  •troDg  aqiTlt  bued  om  prtd*  m 
lnt«reBtlng  taak*  and  In  tb«  uzustlafled 
curioeity  of  other  people  u  to  wh»t  th« 
agency  U  up  to.  The  largart  part  of  tb« 
labor  involvM  tht  coUectloo  of  InformaUoD 
and  l»  not  greatly  more  drainatUj  than  that 
of  the  Bureau  of  tb«  Census. 

All  inteUlgenc*  organlxatlona  haw  a  ape- 
cial  apUtude  for  what  la  already  known  or 
patently  unneeded,  and  In  thla  reapect  the 
CIA  la  entirely  orthodox.  In  New  Delhi— 
where  their  actl»ltl«a  were  generally  known 
to.  and  Involved  no  conflict  with,  local  au- 
thoriuea— the  CIA  people  were  far  more  dla- 
cipllned  and  much  more  eaally  managed  than 
the  agricultural  apeclailsU. 

The  latter  regard  themaelvee  aa  an  inde- 
pendent republic  never  answerable  to  any 
lesser  urban  intelligence. 

The  problema  of  the  CIA  arlae  In  connec- 
tion with  the  nonlnformatlon  gathering 
ftctlvlciea.  And  although  thoae  attrmct  a 
slightly  different  and  somewhat  mere  ad- 
venturesome Individual,  the  trouble  li  not — 
aa  one  might  gather  from  the  pa[>ers — that, 
though  Intelligent,  they  are  subject  to  re- 
current attack*  of  organized  stupidity.  The 
problem  lies  in  the  acUvlty  Itaelf . 

A  regularity  in  American  foreign  policy. 
It  la  one  not  of  original  error  but  of  uncor- 
rected otoKtleacence.  Aa  In  the  case  of  our 
China  policy,  there  la  a  certain  stubborn 
pride  In  doing  the  wrong  thing  simply  be- 
cause we  have  b«en  doing  It  for  so  long. 
A  cou  w&a  laaoB 


Speclflcally,  these  aetlviUes — they  come 
down  to  one  form  or  another  of  encourage- 
ment or  support  to  noncommunlat  or  antU 
communlst  organizations,  uniona,  pubUca- 
tlona,  actlvlsta.  actlvlUee  or  polltlca — are  the 
prtMlvMt  of  an  obsolete  view  ot  the  cold  war. 
In  this  view,  all  countries  were  Inherently 
susceptible  to  communism;  communlam 
Itself  Is  a  unlfted.  centrally  directed  and  nuu- 
terful  conaplracy:  Its  success  or  failure  de- 
pends on  the  success  or  falliu-e  of  Ita  tactics 
and  the  skill  wttb  which  these  are  countered. 
We  now  know  better  and  ao.  conceivably, 
do  the  Russians.  Tbs  Oomrounlsta  are  di- 
vided and  deeply  concerned  with  their  own 
quarrels.  They  are  not  going  to  take  over 
the  modem  Industrial  nations.  And  w*  now 
know  that  In  much  of  the  so-called  third 
world,  oommunlsm  is  Irrelevant. 

Whether  the  government  of  the  Congo  ts 
Ocunmunlat  or  non-communlat.  Its  writ  will 
sUIl  run  only  to  the  airport.  The  destiny  of 
Indonesia  or  India  U  established  by  much 
deeper  factora  of  history,  demography  and 
food  supply.  The  problems  of  birth  control 
and  agricultural  modernization  are  precisely 
as  stubborn  for  one  kind  of  government  ai 
for  another. 

In  eitHar  case.  th«  people  will  be  desper- 
ately poor  and  many  wlU  be  kept  alive  by 
American  food.  Cvtalnly  the  exlateno*  of 
another  antlcommunlst  newspaper,  organiza- 
tion or  union  changes  nothing. 

In  Latin  America,  the  prospect  for  the 
Communists  la  unquestionably  better.  But 
here  the  issue  turns  on  the  social  structure 
and  the  only  preventive  Ls  reform. 

An  intolerable  social  structure  waa  what 
paved  the  way  for  Castro  In  Cuba.  No  Amer- 
ican-sponsored activity.  how«ver  skilled  and 
devious,  could  have  kept  Batista  In  oOoe  or, 
abort  ot  forthright  military  invasion,  over- 
thrown Castro  once  he  was  in  p>ower. 

While  these  things  are  now  largely  agreed, 
the  old  Uctlcal  activUleasUlloontlnue.  And 
when  they  are  brought  to  light,  they  nat- 
uraUy  look  silly.  The  remedy  la  to  stop 
them — to  accept  the  reality,  which  U  that 
the  pro^»ccta  for  communism  are  now  but 
UttU  affected  by  the  kind  of  tacUoaJ  meas- 
ures the  CIA  deploys.    At  the  same  time,  the 


lupecb, 

TK«   OTKZa   aKBUSTOMS 

Needless  to  say,  this  rvfcra  Includes  the 
deletion  not  only  of  acUvitles  that  have  been 
dlaoovered  but  those  that  have  so  far  escaped 
notice,  a  category  which,  according  to  legend, 
includes  some  that  would  l>e  more  reassuring 
to  Barry  Goldwater.     ThU  U  important. 

Some  six  other  steps  are  In  order.  The  first 
U  greatly  to  reduce  the  volume  of  unvouch- 
ered  funds. 

The  CIA  has  had  too  much  to  spend.  In- 
deed. It  la  the  only  organization  in  my  bu- 
reaucratic experience  which  one  never  had  to 
press  to  spend  money.  It  was  usually  press- 
ing UJ  do  so.  This  meant  that  Ita  actlvlUes. 
or  many  of  them,  have  not  been  subject  to 
the  stern  ecruUny  which  In  all  ordinary  pub- 
lic practice  U  imposed  not  by  prudence  or 
intelligence  but  by  penury. 

The  next  step  la  to  aasums  that,  sooner  or 
later,  what  1*  being  done  may  be  known,  and 
the  consequeaces  must  be  weighed.  In  my 
experience.  It  was  all  but  Impossible  to  per- 
suade anyone  in  the  CIA  that  an  activity 
might  be  exposed.  Such  fears  were  alwaya 
dismissed  aa  the  naive  reaction  of  the  ama- 
teur. The  pro  knew  how  to  establiah  a  cover, 
keep  a  secret. 

Perhaps  there  will  already  have  been  im- 
provement here.  When  a  wide  range  of 
deeply  secret  activity  can  be  exposed  all  but 
accidentally  by  Sep.  Wright  Patman.  con- 
fidence In  even  the  deepest  cover  will  have 
diminished  a  trifle.  More  of  the  members 
of  the  agency  wUl  be  wUllng  to  subscrtbe  to 
Galbraltb'a  Fourth  Iaw  of  Government, 
which  is  that  In  the  United  States  there  are 
no  secreu.  only  varying  delays  In  achieving 
notoriety. 

A    TBOUBLESOICS   aZLtOIOlf 


It  la  also  necessary  to  keep  a  much  closer 
watoh  on  aU  CIA  activities  to  insure  that 


support  prtvate  organlaatlons  doing  useful 
work  abroad. 

It  should  be  headed  by  an  Independent 
board  appointed  by  the  President  and  com- 
posed of  those  men  of  unimpeachable  repu- 
tauon  and  respectability  who  are  always  in 
such  admirable  supply.  Student  travel, 
book  publication,  the  overaeaa  acUvlues  ol 
unions,  travel  of  Important  people  to  the 
United  States,  possibly  even  the  tab  for  those 
foreign  entrepreneurs  attending  that  mar- 
keting seminar  at  Harvard  could  all  be  fi- 
nanced in  thU  way. 

The  fact  that  the  Oovcmment  Is  publicly 
supplying  funds  for  such  activities  U  the 
best  proof  that  It  isn't  doing  ao  secretly.  And 
no  one's  independence  or  virtue  need  be 
Jeopardized. 

There  Is  even  greater  need  that  everyone 
DOW  Join  In  npBipjag  the  reputations  of  the 
organizations  which  have  had  CIA  support. 
Some  years  ago.  while  attending  one  of  lU 
meetings  in  Berlin.  I  was  told  tiy  a  knowl- 
edgeable friend  that  he  thought  the  Con- 
gress for  Cultural  Freedom  might  be  receiv- 
ing CIA  support.  I  subjected  its  treasurer  to 
Interrogation  and  found  that  the  poor  fel- 
low had  been  trained  In  ambiguity  but  not 
dissemblance. 

The  Congress  meeting  and  seminars  were, 
by  a  wide  margin,  the  most  Interesting,  lively 
and  informative  I  had  evM  attended.  lu 
publlcatloos  ars  excellent.  Nonetheleu,  I 
was  disturbed,  and  I  don't  think  I  would  have 
attended  any  more  meetings.  (The  issue  did 
not  arise,  for  shorUy  thereafter  I  went  into 
the  Government  and  waa  otherwise  occupied 
with  the  same  issue.) 

Last  autumn,  the  Congress  and  the  Ford 
Foundation  announced  that,  whatever  the 
amblgulUes  of  the  past,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion bad  become  and  would  continue  to  be 
the  sole  source  of  funds  for  the  Congress  I 
then  Joined  Its  board  of  directors  and  I  in- 
tend to  put  some  extra  effort  into  Its  actlvi- 


tbev  are  not  being  influenced  by  theological     ties.     I  think  this  Is  the  right  course  and  I 


anticommuQism.    This  Is  an  eapeeially  trou- 
blesome religion. 

Its  morality  is  that  everything  that  la  antl- 
communlst is  right.  Its  Intellectual  basis  Is 
that  no  one  understands  communism  except 
the  man  who  has  suffered  the  disillusion- 
ment Of  personal  participation  or  has  warred 
with  the  comrades  In  a  i>arty.  union  or  vet- 
erana'  organization.  Those  who  were  sharp 
enough  to  understand  communism  all  along 
and  govern  themselves  acoordlngly  ars  sadly 
lacking  in  oofnmltment. 

It  U  the  religion  of  liberal  and  clvUlzed 
men  that  InteUectual  life  is  not  in  the  service 
of  the  sUte;  It  is  in  the  serrtoe  of  itself. 
Individuals,  organizations  and  above  all  uni- 
versities do  not  accept  secret  funds  for  some 
end  they  cannot  publicly  avow. 

Theological  antloommunlsm  does  not  hesi- 
Ute  to  substitute  iW  higher  faith.  I  don't 
know  how  much  of  this  there  was  in  the  OIA 
but  clearly  it  played  a  part  In  the  recently 
publicized  Bupp<wt  to  students,  unions, 
churches  and  garden  clubs.  I  recall  that 
when  I  was  UquldaUng  the  enterprises  to 
which  I  adverted  at  the  outset,  I  was  advised 
in  tones  both  solemn  and  angry  that  I  was 
lousing  up  a  truly  momentous  crusade. 

RZALTHtSB    riMANCXWO 

Next,  we  must  have  a  better  way  of  helping 
organizations  and  financing  work  of  national 
Importance.  Though  not  consequential  In 
the  rise  or  fall  of  communism,  many  of  the 
organizattons  supported  by  the  OIA  did  good 
und  useful  work  and  should,  be  kept.  Money 
will  be  necessary  and  It  will  hove  to  be  found 
from  other  sources. 

The  Invariable  answer  is  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. This  wUl  not  serve;  not  even  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  money  enough  for  every- 
thing. Tbm  time  has  come  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic foundation  supported  by  some  of  the 
funds  no  longer  needed  in  unvouchered  form 
by  the  OIA  which  wui  openly  and  publicly 


would  urge  similar  effiHt  on  behalf  of  other 
afflicted  but  reformed  organlzatlooa. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  future 
supervision  of  the  CIA.  This  'is  certainly 
not  answered  by  the  sUtement  that  all  past 
activities  have  had  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  a  high-level  board  acting  In  his 
behalf  and  therefore  everything  it  has  done 
has  been  high  national,  not  low  bureaucratic, 
policy.  Only  those  whose  knowledge  of 
Government  la  entirely  exiguous  would  ac- 
cept such  an  argiiment. 

The  CIA.  like  all  Government  agencies, 
works  aggressively  to  win  approval  for  what 
It  wants  to  do.  It  regards  the  WhlU  House 
not  only  as  a  source  of  direction  but  also  as 
a  point  of  clearance.  So  It  Is  with  all  other 
nonsomnambulant  agencies  of  Oovemmenc. 
And  so  it  must  be.  For  In  Government,  as 
in  aU  other  organized  activity,  inltiaUve  and 
decision  flow  up  from  the  organization.  In 
my  own  time,  the  CIA  also  had  the  SUte 
Department  member  of  the  approving  t>ody 
in  lu  pocket. 

In  the  field,  there  is  also  the  problem 
that  a  considerable  number  of  ambassadors 
really  do  not  wont  to  Uke  reeponsiblllty  for 
intelligence  work.  They  would  like  to  know 
what  the  CIA  is  doing,  but  when  anything 
goes  wrong,  they  want  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  not  themselves  blamed.  And  on  occa- 
sion, they  want  to  use  the  CIA  as  a  scapegoat 
for  their  own  failures. 

■Of  course,  we  were  realty  relying  on  the 
agency  boys.** 

The  solution  lies  parUy  In  getting  rid  of 
the  nonlntelligence  acUvitles  which,  while 
serving  no  real  purpose,  ars  a  recxirrent 
source  of  trouble.  Thers  Is  no  way  that 
foolish  and  unnecessary  action  can  be  so 
policed  as  to  make  It  wise  and  sensible. 
But  for  the  rest,  there  Is  no  alternative  to 
holding  everyone  concerned  much  mors 
rigorously  responsible  than  at  present. 
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In  recent  years,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  shown  a  strong  tendency 
to  become  the  world's  finest  mutual  protec- 
tive oAsociatlon.  Once  il  woe  imagined  that 
men  who  presided  over  mistakes  which  cause 
great  public  trouble  would  be  fired,  demoted 
or  anyhow  held  mildly  accotintable.  Now 
they  are  automatically  exonerat«d.  publicly 
complimented  on  their  fine  character  and 
long  and  faithful  service  and  eventually 
posted  to  a  better  position  In  order  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  that  there  has  t>een  stupidity 
or  error.  If  a  man  is  associated  with  enough 
mistakes,  be  can  have  quite  a  career. 

The  leaders  of  the  CIA  are  intelligent  as 
well  OS  prudent  men.  Were  they  told  that 
they  would  t>e  held  personally  responsible  for 
whatever  went  wrong — that  their  offlclal 
Decks  would  be  on  the  block— a  new  and 
salutary  caution  would  suffuse  the  agency. 

And  it  la  not  enough  that  ambassadors 
should  have  the  right  to  know  what  is 
happening  In  their  Jurisdictions  and  to  veto 
what  they  do  not  like.  They  must  be  held 
responsible  for  seeing  that  things  go  right. 
This  Is  not  a  counsel  of  perfection  but  a 
aimple  rule  for  sensible  administration. 
And  It  is  also  a  tested  one. 

My  own  eventual  relation  with  the  agency 
was  based  on  a  rather  formal  understanding 
by  which  it  accepted  my  authority  and  I, 
In  turn,  agreed  to  take  full  responsibility 
within  the  bureaucracy  if  anything  went 
wrong.  There  would  be  no  paaaing  of  blame. 
Relations  were  excellent  and  nothing  much 
flld  go  wrong. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

09  n.oam* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1967 


Mr.  SZKBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  h&ve 
re&d  a  most  Interesting  account  by 
Robert  M.  Koch,  president  of  the 
National  Llmefitone  Institute,  about  a 
book  from  the  pen  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  the  Honor- 
able Jaxh  L.  Whttten.  Congressman 
Whittcn's  book,  based  on  the  findings 
of  years  of  outstanding  sertlce  to  bis 
State  and  to  the  Nation,  is  entitled  "That 
We  May  Live." 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Koch  Is  of  such 
general  Interest  that  I  feel  It  should  be 
reprinted  In  the  Congrcssional  Ricoro 
and  I  submit  It  for  that  purpose. 

The  statement  follows: 

"T»*T  W«  Mat  Livx" 

<By  JSBCIX  U   WHnTKM) 

Nearly  everyone  on  the  mailing  list  for 
these  releases  knows  of  the  many  endeavors 
of  Congressman  Jamie  L.  Whltten.  He  has 
been  Chairman  of  the  Bouse  Appropriations 
Sub-Committee  on  Agriculture  for  more  than 
a  decade.  In  this  capacity,  he  has  played  a 
leading  part  in  formulating  progranu  that 
not  only  affect  the  life  ot  every  American  but 
of  mony  throughout  the  World. 

The  lay  person  at  first  assumed  that  Agri- 
culture dealt  only  with  the  6%  of  our  people 
on  the  farms  because  our  supermarkets  and 
our  storage  bins  are  fUled  to  overflowing  with 
abundant  food  and  fibre.  Congresam&n 
Whltten  has  been  pointing  out  for  years  the 
Tltal  base  Agriculture  Is  to  all  our  dtlxans* 
prosperity.  Long  an  advocate  of  adequate 
Conservation  Programs  to  protect  future  gtn- 
•raUons.  he  was  appalled  at  the  set-back 
American  Agriculture  got  from  Bschel  Car- 
son's book  '"Bllent  Spring". 

After  going  Into  the  background  of  the 


Insecticide  and  pesticide  problem  with  ths 
Nation's  leading  specialists,  he  decided  to 
writ*  an  answer  to  set  the  record  straight. 
There  are  several  things  significant  about 
this  book — it  makes  the  subject  most  read- 
able and  more  significantly,  more  than  180 
scientists  and  30  physicians  who  were  Inter- 
viewed In  the  Investigation  were  willing  to 
have  their  names  made  public  in  connection 
with  It.  T^eir  names,  wbcb  read  Uke  a 
Who's  Who  in  Science  appear  in  the  back  ot 
the  book. 

Here  are  some  of  the  conunents  on  it: 
The  Library  Journal:  "This  Is  a  popular- 
ized version  of  what  amounts  to  the  Federal 
Government's  answer  to  the  charges  of 
Rachel  Carson's  'SUent  Spring'.  The  Gov- 
ernments answer  Is  the  scientists*  answer. 
It  was  gathered  from  a  large,  heterogeneous 
group  of  Bcientlsu  and  physicians  by  the 
Surveys  and  InvesUgatlons  Staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  at  the  request 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  which  our  Congressman-au- 
thor la  Chairman.  The  question,  of  course. 
is:  'How  concerned  should  the  American 
public  be  about  the  great  use  of  pesticides?' 
The  answer  is  a  refined  but  Arm  debunking 
of  the  Bcientlfic  content  of  the  late  Miss 
Carson's  book^  'a  polemic,  not  a  prophesy.' 
The  Committee's  report,  here  mode  Im- 
Immensely  readable  yet  factual,  finds  that 
pesticides  are  essenual.  but  require  care  in 
handling.  ThU  Is  a  sober  anUdote  to  the 
hysteria  surrounding  'Silent  Spring.'  High 
school,  college,  and  public  libraries  will  want 
to  have  this  book." 

AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  George 
L.  Mehren :  "I  have  read  the  hook  quite  care- 
fully. Ttrlad  to  read  It  without  bias  or 
preooncepUon.  as  I  have  tried  to  approach 
the  matter  of  pests,  dlaease.  fungus,  and 
other  controls  In  the  post.  I  can  say,  and 
without  equivocation,  that  this  Is  by  far  the 
t>est  treatment  of  a  difficult  subject  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  U  completely  honest,  and 
that  I  believe  is  the  first  necessity.  It  Is  not 
the  work  of  an  advocate.  There  Is  explicit 
recognition  that  man  has  In  fact  'tampered 
with  his  environment'  for  a  long  time.  There 
Is  also  eipUclt  recognition  that  generaUy 
this  Is  very  much  to  the  good  of  man.  It  is 
understood  that  the  advancement  of  man 
docs  have  environmental  effects.  Finally. 
the  proposition  that  benefit  to  man  must  be 
weighed  against  present  or  even  remotely 
possible  damage  to  man  with  respect  to  al- 
most every  action  of  man  Is  placed  dearly 
in  perspective." 

Agricultural  Research  Service  Adminis- 
trator, George  W.  imng.  Jr.:  "We  can  aU 
hope  that  those  who  have  found  other 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  ot  auAclent 
Interest  and  importance  to  quote  them 
widely  wUl  do  the  same  for  yours.  We  wU) 
continue  to  enjoy  with  you  the  challenge 
that  'keeping  man  one  step  ahead  in  his 
constant  scrap  with  insecu'  holds  for  tis  all." 
State  of  Michigan  sanitary  engineering 
consultant.  John  E.  Kinney:  "In  an  age 
when  logic  has  become  the  loudest  voice 
apoken  in  the  m.ost  pesttlve  manner  first  and 
when  decisions  reflect  consensus  of  hysteria 
rather  than  leaderBhlp  with  knowledge,  yoiu* 
book  "That  We  May  LI  vc"  is  moat  welcome  re- 
lief. The  book  offers  positive  factual  Infor- 
mation on  the  problems  and  the  altema- 
tlTss  to  the  their  solution.  Of  primary  Im- 
portance— responsibilities  are  defined  and  so 
is  the  lack  of  acceptance  where  It  exists.  The 
scope  of  our  problem  of  survival  Is  placed  in 
focus  and  the  role  of  pesticides  brought  into 
perspective.  Achieving  this  required  a  frank 
assessment  of  specifics  which  has  not  been 
available  to  the  concerned  ^tizen.  the  dvie 
leader,  nor  the  fanatic.  And.  In  my  opinion. 
this  Is  the  greatest  attribute  ot  the  boo*  and 
the  reason  for  the  gratitude  we  owe  you. 
Having  the  courage  to  face  the  tide  ener- 
gised by  'Silent  Spring'  and  other  propheu 
of  doom,  having  on  adequate  understanding 
of  the  subject  to  appraise  and  define  the 
half-truth,  the  truth  and  the  untruth,  hav- 


ing the  breadth  of  kDowlsdgs  to  provide  the 
facts,  and  most  importantly,  having  the  abil- 
ity to  translate  a  t«chnlcal  subject  Into 
essy-to-read  English  makes  your  role  of  au- 
thor unique.     My  thanks  to  you  for  doing 

Biecutlve  vice  president  of  the  Tobacco 
Institute.  Frank  J.  Welch:  "This  Is  a  well- 
documented  scientific  book  having  to  do  with 
the  usage  and  implications  of  pesticides,  pre- 
sent-ed  in  easUy- readable  lay  language.  As 
indicated  on  the  Jacket  of  the  book,  here  axe 
Che  Important  facte  about  a  significant  but 
controversial  sspeot  of  our  modem  scientific 
way  of  life  that  means  so  much  to  all  people, 
form  and  non-farm  alike." 

Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  Chairman. 
Aubrey  J.  Wagner:  "I  wont  to  congratulate 
you  on  preaentlng  a  clear  and  factual  picture 
in  a  field  where  there  has  been  altogether 
too  much  emoting  and  too  little  factual 
anolysis.  Your  book  should  contribute  much 
TO  Intelligent  understanding  of  the  problems 
Involved.     Congratulations!" 

State  ot  California,  chief,  division  of  plant 
industry.  Allen  B.  Lemmon:  "May  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  excellent  prc«entetton 
that  you  have  made  In  your  book  'That  We 
May  Live".  You  have  set  forth  the  facts 
about  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  our  nationaJ 
health,  their  danger*,  and  contributions  to 
our  welfare  in  a  clear,  readable  book  that 
should  be  helpful  to  everyone  In  understand- 
ing the  whole  situation." 

State  of  Ohio  director  of  department  ot 
ogrlcultiu^.  John  M.  Stackbouse:  "It  Is  an  es- 
cellent  presentation  of  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  Unfortunately.  It  would  appear  that 
in  spite  of  this  and  many  other  good  articles 
on  the  subject,  we  will  have  to  continue  to 
pay  the  price  for  "Silent  Spring'." 

Member  of  traveling  symposium.  Dr.  Cyn- 
thia Westeott:  "As  soon  as  I  read  that  your 
book  was  available.  I  ordered  It  from  Van 
Nostrand  and  their  copy  come  a  couple  of 
daya  before  yours.  So  I  had  already  read 
your  fine  book  from  cover  to  oover  and 
heartily  endorse  It.  1  shall  enthusiastically 
recommend  it  to  conaervatlonists  and  all 
others  that  should  be  Interested.  I  very 
much  like  your  title." 

USDA  regional  tortmter.  NeaJ  M  Rahm:  "I 
have  found  It  especially  objective,  completelv 
factual,  well  doc\imented  by  professional 
scientists,  and  very  readable.  I  am  sure  It 
win  help  provide  a  t>etter  public  understend- 
Ing  of  this  controversial  problem." 

Congressman  Whltten  bos  been  proclaim- 
ing the  oomlng  food  shortage  throughout  the 
world  for  many  years.  However,  his  most 
clarion  call  concerning  this  problem  was 
sounded  In  a  speech  to  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Agricultural  Engineers  In  August 
19M  at  Cornell  University.     He  then  sold 

"Aside  from  the  possibility  of  nuclear  con- 
flict, probably  the  foremost  problem  in  the 
world  today  is  hunger. 

"Today  It  Is  sstlmasd  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  if  It  were  not 
for  the  use  of  fertlUsers.  Insecticides  and 
pesticides,  in  6  years  the  oast  ot  a  very  m- 
ferlor  quality  of  food  to  the  Amerioan  con- 
sumer would  double,  and  in  10  to  IS  y«ars 
the  people  of  this  Nation  would  be  short  of 
essential  foods  .  .  "The  peoples  of  India 

and  China  throu^U>ut  the  centuries  de- 
manded food  and  fiber  below  the  cost  of 
productlosi.  The  cost  was  paid  by  the  land 
from  which  It  came.  As  a  result,  the  land 
Is  worn-out.  Tet.  we  in  this  oeuntry  wore 
out  more  rich  land  In  a  shorter  time  than 
any  natioci  in  history,  largely  because  we  bad 
the  land  to  waste.  We  no  tooger  have  the 
land  to  sptu^. 

"American  Agriculture  vlU  became  in- 
creasingly vital  in  the  future  as  the  world's 
popuhMlon  explosion  creates  even  larger  de- 
mands for  food  and  fiber." 

This  book,  "That  w«  May  live".  Is  in  lU 
fotirth  pnoting.  and  is  one  all  associated 
with  American  Agriculture  and  the  War  on 
Hunger  will  find  of  Interest. 
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otra  BBd  bw*«  atrMdy  — fh»»h»d  high  levels 
of  •avTloa:  nov.  ttwraf  ors, 

5«  It  A«jol*etf  by  tJU  L*glMJaUm  Asiembly 
of  the  Stmi9  of  Orwgcn: 

H)  Tba  Ooagnm  at  th«  TTalt«d  Btatas  u 


Df  TBS  BOUSE  OF  RSPRISKNTATIVBS 

M<mdat/.  March  IZ.  19€7 
Mrs.      GREEN      ol      Oregon-      Mr. 

^leaker,  the  54th  LesUl&ttve  ABsembly 
of  the  St*t«  of  Oreeon  hA«  recently 
adopted  &  memorial  to  the  Senate  and 
the  HouM  of  RepreeentatlveB  of  the 
United  States  expressing  the  conocm  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  over  the  Increasing 
dlfaculty  for  State  and  local  govem- 
mente  to  impose  additional  taxes  upon 
their  ciUaeiu  because  of  the  combined 
bunlen  of  present  Federal.  State,  and 
irtwti  taxes.  The  Oregon  LeglslatiTe  As- 
Mxnbly  ncommendj  that  exlsttzv  and 
fatore  Federal  grant-in-aid  programi  be 
ooonUnated  to  support  solutions  to 
broad  problem  situations  and  to  allow 
responsible  State  and  local  ofSdals  to 
functlco  within  broad  areas  with  mini- 
mum cootrols. 

I  have  consent  that  at  this  point  In  the 
R«coaD  the  enrolled  copy  of  House  Joint 
Memorial  4  of  the  Oregon  Legislative  As- 
sembly be  included: 

Boon  Joorr  Msiiosi*!.  4 
(Sponaorad  by  Joint  OommlttM  on  Ways  and 
Me«na.  On«on  Laglilatlv*  Aaaambly.  1967 
regular— ilrm) 
re  thm  SoMOrvbte  Sim&tt  anA  8oi««e  o/  Rep- 
fMeiOatttm  of  the  Vnit«d.  Stmtet  of  Amur. 
fas,  la  ConffTesa  aucmbfetf. 
We.    yonr   mem ortalista,    the   Kfty-fourth 
LeglilatlTe  Aasemblj  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
tn  laglAsttTB  s«nicm  aasembled,  moat  respect- 
fully repraavnt  aa  follows: 

Wbervaa  the  combined  burden  of  federal. 
fftate  and  local  taxsitlon  is  of  aueb  magnitude 
that  rtabe  and  local  KoremnMBta  find  It 
liH  laaaliijlj  dtScuH  to  Unpoea  additional 
taxaa  upon  their  cttlsena:  and 

Wh««aa  fetfml  gractt-ln-ald  to  stat*  and 
local  twmiMDta  an  an  aoc>ept«d  part  of 
cooperative  fetfetmllam  tn  thla  nation  and 
bST*  proven  to  be  an  effective  means  by 
whloh  tba  superior  rervnue-ralalng  poaltloa 
o<  tlia  Faderal  Qovemment  ma;  be  used  to 
meet  the  flnand&l  needs  of  state  and  local 
gowmmanta  Ln  c&rrTlng  out  prograina  of 
broad  national  Interest;  and 

WtM'iiMi  tbere  la  a  corollary  need  to  Dialn- 
tain  atrong.  Independent  and  reepocislble 
■tat*  and  local  government,  capabla  of  re* 
speeding  to  needa  aiul  conditions  that  vary 
throughout  the  nation:  and 

Whareas  the  need  for  Inoreaacd  federal  as- 
rt,^*^/^*  to  state  and  local  govemmenta  and 
tha  need  for  strengthening  sta.t«  and  local 
govamments  iire  In  conflict  as  a  reeult  of  the 
growing  tendancy  of  fader&l  graxit'ln-ald 
progtama  to:  (1)  Praeorlba  In  great  and  rigid 
detaU  tha  ^>»rlflr  aotlvltlea  to  b«  carried  out; 
(3)  dictate  tbe  organlxatlonsi  form  and 
vtruetur*  to  be  uaad  by  state  and  loc&l  gov- 
■nunaata  to  carry  out  such  actlvltlea:  and 
(S)  bypaaa  state  government  or  encourage  or 
taqulra  tha  ectAbUshment  of  single-purpoaa 
or  qoaal-public  Jurtadlctlons;  and 

Wbareaa  the  uaa  cxf  state  and  local  moneyv 
to  match  federal  moneys  avaUable  for  speolflo 
program  activities  tends  to  reduce  the  state- 
local  mooeya  avaUable  for  other  programa 
that  mAf  be  of  greater  local  priority;  and 

Whereas  the  practice  of  requiring  states  to 
Increase  their  existing  levtf  of  aervloe  In  a 
■pectflc  program  activity  in  order  to  gain 
federal  ftf-^^Mng  mone^  tanda  to  penaUa* 
thoae  sUtea  which  ixav*  bean  most  progrea- 


la)  ProTld*  that  tha  numarovB  wrtnting 
and  future  federal  grant-in-aid  progtmma 
be  eonUMnad  or  ctfectlvely  coordinated  so 
that  such  grants  to  state  and  local  gorem- 
ment  support  aolutlons  to  broad  protdam  alt- 
uatlona  ratber  than  require  performance  of 
specific  projects;  and 

(b)  ProTlda  that  federal  granta-ln-aid  to 
state  azKl  local  goveranxaota,  while  Including 
mtnlmum  controls  to  Insure  adequate  stand- 
anlB  of  performance  and  program  aceom- 
plUhznents.  are  made  In  auch  manner  that 
maxlmtns  flexlblUty  within  broad  functional 
areaa  be  given  to  respooalble  state  and  local 


(3>  A  copy  Of  tJaia  memorial  diaU  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  metoibar  of  tlM  Oregon  Oon- 
grnaslnnal  Del^^atlon.  each  member  at  tha 
Sanate  Approprtatlona  Committee  and  each 
Tn*TTT****'  ctf  t]w  Bouae  Appropriations  Oom- 
mlttea. 

Adopted  by  bouse  January  90,  1967: 

CHi€f  Clerfc  of  Bouae. 

F.    MOWTOOH^T, 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  Fsbnary  8,  1M7: 
S.  D.  Poxts, 

i  of  Menmte. 


Testnoay  of  Albert  Pii^at  NatioBal 
PrcsUeBU  Commmwikj  Serwe  Orf«w- 
lafioB,  Los  Aafcles,  Caltf^  Before  the 
PreriJsMl't  CoMssissm  oa  Rnral  Por- 
mif,  WasKiMtoBv  D.C^  Fefaraary  17, 
1M7 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUPoaina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPEESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  March  13,  1H7 
Mr.  EDWARD6  of  California-  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleaguea  the  recent  tee- 
tlmony  of  Albert  PUi6n  of  Sen  Jos6,  an 
Area  Director  for  Manpower  Opportunl- 
tlee  Project,  before  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Rorml  Porerty  meeting  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  February  17,  1967. 
Mr.  PliUSn  Is  the  national  president  of 
the  Community  Service  Organization,  or- 
ganized as  a  dvlc  action  group  In  1M7 
with  the  goal  of  socioeconomic  Improre- 
ment  of  the  community  with  particular 
attention  directed  to  the  needs  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  population.  The  CSO 
now  has  working  organizations  in  27 
California  counties  and  In  Arizona  and 
Colorado.  It  is  a  aelf-help,  mutual  as- 
sistance organization  with  Its  strength 
In  Its  meoLbership.  essentially  drawn 
from  the  low-Income  families  tn  the 
community,  but  bo  structured  that  the 
entire  community  is  able  to  participate 
in  the  task  of  eradication  of  rural  pov- 
erty. 

The  Community  Service  Organization 
Is  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  Plfi6n  as  Its 
president.  I  have  known  him  personally 
for  a  number  of  years  and  I  can  assure 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  he  Is 


an  outstanding  oommunlty  leader.    Bis 

concern  for  the  Spanish -speaking  people 
of  California  is  evidenced  by  his  work 
in  their  behalf  and  by  the  eloquent  state* 
ment  he  made  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission. 

The  complete  statement  of  testimony 
before  the  Commission  follows: 

ICr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commls. 
slon:  My  name  U  Alberto  Plfl6n.  I  rvslde  at 
3Ma  Vlsu  Del  Valle,  San  Joee,  California. 

Presently  I  am  employed  as  Area  Director 
for  Manpower  OpportuniUee  Project  under  a 
grant  made  by  the  TT.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
OMPER.  ICanpower  Opportunltlea  Project 
was  funded  becauae  of  the  low  number  of 
partlclpantB  frocn  the  Spanlah -speaking  com- 
munity of  California  In  training  programs — 
MDTA  and  others.  Mop  was  created  to 
bridge  the  gap — not  only  in  training  pro- 
grmms  but  alao  to  promote  a  better  working 
Tvlatlonshlp  with  all  agenclea. 

I  am  alao  the  prvaldeni  of  Community 
Servtoe  C^ganlsatlon — CBO — and  with  your 
kind  permlaslon  I  would  like  to  briefly  tell 
you  about  It.  CSO  was  organised  In  Hie  City 
of  Loa  Angelea  In  lfH7  by  a  ■tnall  group  of 
individuals  wlu>  saw  the  need  for  a  commu- 
nity mutual  aid  organisation.  Thla  move- 
ment then  apread  throughout  the  8ta«*  and 
now  37  countlea  In  California  bava  a  OSO 
chapter. 

In  19S3,  CSO  was  Incorporated  under  ttie 
Imwi  of  the  State  of  California  and  Its  influ- 
ence has  since  spread  into  Arizona  and  Colo- 
rado. CSO  le  neither  a  political  onovement 
nor  a  welfare  agency.  It  Is  a  self-help,  mu- 
tual aaalstwooa  crgaiilMtion  with  Its  strength 
In  ita  membersb^i,  and  aa  long  as  there  la  a 
need  of  one  human  for  anottwr  CSO  wUl  en- 
dure. 

C80  Is  a  civic  actloo  group.  Its  goal  is  the 
soclo-eoonomlo  ImproremAnt  of  the  com- 
munity with  particular  attention  to  the 
need*  of  the  Mexican  Americana.  From  Its 
Inception  the  memheiahlp  of  CSO  liaa  oome 
from  the  low-Income  fiunUles  In  the  com- 
munity. It  was  so  structured  ^  t&  order  to 
permit  broad  cocnmunlty  participation.  Its 
conatltudion  and  by-laws  contain  no  refef- 
eoce  to  ethnic  background  or  antecedents. 
Today,  howwver,  the  inembcr»blp  of  C80  li 
prwlocnlnat»ly  Mexican-American  wttb  a 
sprinkling  of  Negroes,  and  some  Anglos.  Tbe 
re^Km  for  tha  pre<locnlnance  of  Mexican, 
Americans  la  quite  obvious — the  need  1*  very 
great  among  tha  six  million  Spanlab-aur- 
name  people  of  tha  Unltad  States  and  espe- 
cially thoae  In  the  At*  Southveatem  States. 
CSO  has  been  commended  by  the  CaUfomia 
State  legislature  through  retfolutlons  aereral 
tlnvea.  CSO  has  been  commended  by  the 
Btabope  committee,  by  the  American  PrlendJ 
Serrloe  Committee,  by  labor  orgauiaaUons 
and  by  procnlnent  national  and  local  iaaders 
for  Its  good  works. 

This  COQunlBSlon.  I  have  been  told,  wants 
to  hear  from  pervons  who  kzunr  about  or  may 
feel  that  they  have  not  had  an  adequate  op- 
portunity In  life.  For  the  most  part,  you 
can  put  the  entire  Spanish -surname  popula- 
tion m  thla  catsgory. 

How  is  It  possible  tliat  one — siich  aa  my- 
self— could  have  adequate  opportunities  in 
life?  How  could  It  be  wben  I  was  told  from 
the  day  I  was  bom  to  the  day  I  anterad  school 
and  beyond,  that  aomahow  I  was  dlfTarent 
from  the  rest  of  my  peers?  That  I  was  dif- 
ferent because  my  name  was  PlfiOn  instead 
of  Rodgers;  that  I  spoke  a  language  foreign 
to  the  one  universally  spoken;  and  In  addi- 
tion tli&t  my  skin  Is  a  few  ahades  darker— 
that  I  was  to  believe  that  I  am  somettung  less 

^han  the  Anglo. 

How  can  I  aay  tiiat  I  have  liad  an  adequate 
opportunity  In  life  when  I  can  rensamhar  to 
vividly  a  teacher  saying  to  me,  "No,  I  would 
not  think  about  collage;  you  tiav*  a  very 
good  aptltud*  for  mechanical  work.;  I  would 
suggest  ttiat  you  take  a  shop  couras." 
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And,  wtien  I  azpraaaed  tha  dream  of  per- 
hape  one  day  becoming  a  great  attorney,  I 
was  allot  down  with,  "No,  I  dont  12iink  you'U 
make  It  aa  a  lawyer,  you  probably  wont  be 
accepted." 

There  are  many  other  Mezloan  Americans 
who  have  experienced  thia  type  oS  oounsel- 
llng.  The  big  question  In  my  mind  today  is: 
How  many  Al  PiAOns  or  Jos(  Rodrlgueaaa  or 
Antonio  Hem&odexee  have  we  lost  this  way? 

Another  queetloc  In  my  mind  it:  If  other 
Mexican  Americans  bad  not  exi>er1enced  the 
same  treatment  I  did,  would  we  not  perhape 
today  have  100  Profeasor  George  Sanchezes, 
or  1,000  I>r.  JuUAn  Samoras?  Who  can  say 
what  the  coat  has  been — not  only  to  the 
Mexican  American  oommunlty.  the  Spenlsb- 
sumame  conununitlee.  but  to  this,  our  ooun- 
try? 

Nonr  let  me  talk  about  the  oondlUons  tSiat 
exist  in  my  State— the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; the  richest  State  in  the  Union. 

For  many  years,  the  great  Ceno-aJ  Valley  of 
OaiUomla  has  been  the  richest  faim  area  in 
the  world.  Three  oountlea  tn  the  Central 
Valley  have  led  the  nation  tn  dollar  value  of 
agricultural  production  for  the  pest  ten 
years.  The  farms  are  large.  Some  farms  are 
aa  large  as  feudal  baronies.  For  example,  on 
the  Western  perimeter  at  the  Valley  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  owns  130.000  acne, 
and  ano^er  company.  Anderson-Clayton, 
owns  a  &2,000  acre  ranch. 

By  oontrost — In  tills  very  some  Central 
Valley  region  of  California — tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farm  workers  live  In  stark  poverty. 
This  fertile  valley  ie  pock-marked  with  Iso- 
lated slums,  without  water,  without  streets. 
with  virtually  no  public  facilities,  and  vir- 
tually no  public  service — except  an  occa- 
sional whlsk-through  by  an  unfriendly 
Deputy  BherlfT. 

Aa  we  see  It  In  this  rich  valley,  most  of  the 
Federal  aaalstance  goes  to  the  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of' the  poor. 

Permit  me  to  dte  one  spedflc  example,  a 
rural  alum  called  THREE  ROCKS,  located  on 
the  Weat  aide  otf  the  Valley.  It  was  esrtab- 
llshed  In  19M  o<  condemned  shacks  moved 
off  or  nearby  ranches.  As  THREE  ROCKS 
grew,  tbe  outside  world  came  to  gawk — 
stories  and  pictures  from  dusty.  desoUUe. 
waterleas  l^HJES  ROCKS  appeared  In  publl- 
oatlooa  all  over,  aa  far  away  as  Moscow. 

In  1»63,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee became  oonoerned.  A  member  of  the 
Friends  Oonunlttee  l>egan  to  help  the  people 
organize  and  prod  various  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  oonscleocee.  Indifference  was 
the  main  fruit  of  (his  effort. 

In  1M4.  a  full  time  worlcer  of  the  Friends 
Committee  was  assigned  to  help  the  people 
of  THREE  ROCKS  get  decent  housing.  The 
worker  and  the  people  w«e  organised  and 
applied  for  projects  under  the  various  titles 
of  the  Bconomlc  Opportunity  Act^-commoa- 
ly  called  the  "War  on  Poverty." 

For  nearly  four  years  now.  the  Friends 
Committee  worker  and  these  people  of  pov- 
erty have  lived  with  the  hope  of  moving  Into 
homes.  This  hope  seemed  so  near  when  a 
large  land  owner— a  farmer  who  owns  100.000 
acres — offered  to  grant  20  acres  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  building  homes  .for  farm 
workers.  But.  when  the  oommunlty  worker 
mentioned  that  he  believed  farm  workers 
should  be  covered  by  a  minimum  wage  law, 
the  offer  was  withdrawn. 

Despite  the  great  disappointment,  the  or- 
ganized community  purchased  a  tract  of 
land.  now.  the  Three  Rocks  housing  project 
Ik  on  the  verge  of  final  approval  by  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— a  real  hope.  However,  we  must  not 
lone  Bight  of  the  fact  that  after  almost  four 
yean  of  organldng.  peUUonlng.  applying  for 
granu.  and  aU  the  other  nsceeaary  work 
Involved  In  laying  out  what  could  be  oon- 
sidered  a  new  feownsUp,  not  one  shovel  of 
dirt  has  been  turned. 


In  sharp  contrast,  let  us  take  a  look  at  a 
development  16  or  ao  miles  down  tbe  road. 
Here  we  see  bulldozers  working  and  dirt  fly- 
ing. Beautiful  roUlng  green  slope  with  man- 
made  lakes  and  trucked  in  palm  trees  re- 
placing tbe  roltlDg  sage.  A  new  country  club 
has  appeared— thanks  to  a  recreation  subsidy 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Bow  long  did  It  Uke?  Well,  early  In  1»6S. 
aome  260  charter  members  of  the  White- 
bridge  Country  Club  raised  S300  a  piece  to 
establish  It.  The  Pawners  Home  Adminis- 
tration almost  Immediately  authorised  a 
a24&.000  construction  loan  which  would  pay 
for  an  IB-hole  golf  course,  a  swimming  pool, 
and  club  house.  The  golf  course  Is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  early  this  summer.  And, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not  one  of  the 
2S0  charter  members  comas  from  the  Three 
Hocks  shanty  town. 

Members  of  the  Commission.  If  you  lived 
In  a  shack  In  Three  Rocks  and  had  to  haul 
your  water  four  miles,  bow  would  you  feel 
about  a  government  whose  policies  make  it 
easy  for  rich  farmers  to  bmid  a  country  club, 
but  next  to  impossible  for  you  and  your 
neighbors  to  build  a  decent  home  for  jour 
family? 

The  problems  of  rural  poverty  cannot  be 
understood  and  dealt  with  unleas  this  double 
standard  that  cxlsu  and  the  programa  re- 
sulting therefrom  are  clearly  analysed.  In 
order  to  put  this  Into  perspective  for  such 
an  analysis,  let  us  consider  the  various  farm 
and  rural  programs  as  a  giant  welfare  sys- 
tem. With  this  point  of  view  in  mind,  there 
are  two  rural  welfare  programs-^bolh  with 
Federal  financing:  one  for  the  rich,  and  one 
for  the  poor. 

The  welfare  programs  for  tbe  rich  com- 
prise price  supports,  soil  conservation.  Irriga- 
tion subsidies,  etc.,  etc.,  and  are  administered 
by  the  rich  themselves  through  various  local 
farmers'  commltteea  and/or  puttie  aervloe 
agencies.  They  control,  for  example,  irriga- 
tion dutilcu. 

On  the  otber  liand.  the  welfare  programs 
for  the  poor  are  run  by  unfriendly  bureau- 
crats answerable  only  to  the  rtch.  It  must 
also  t>e  considered  that  under  the  rich  folks' 
welfare  program,  the  biggest  welfare  pay- 
ments go  to  thoae  with  the  moet  money  or 
the  largest  land  owners. 

Permit  me  to  briefly  review  an  example  o* 
this  rich  welfare  system — speaking  of  It  from 
my  California  experience.  Water  for  Irriga- 
tion purposes  la  the  Ufe  blood  of  Callforma'a 
rich  agriculture.  Without  its  espenslvs 
canals,  pumps,  dams,  etc.,  not  much  more 
than  hay  would  be  grown  In  the  Oolden 
State.  The  Federal  government  provides 
various  Irrigation  subsidies  In  many  parts  of 
California.  Federal  water  supply  to  the  Bast 
Bide  of  the  Central  Valley  la  subaldlnd  at 
S677  per  acre — which  means  If  you  own  10 
acres,  your  subsidy  la  S&.TTO;  on  100  acres  It 
la  seT.VOO:  and  for  1.000  acrea  It  aquala 
S5T7,000.  The  Paderal  government  la  eoo- 
structlng  an  Irrigation  project  oo  the  West 
Side  of  the  Valley  In  which  the  subsidy  wlU 
be  over  SI  .000  an  acre. 

There  Is  In  existence  a  Federal  regulation 
which  Is  supposed  to  limit  the  subsidy  on 
IrrlgatloQ  projects  and  provide  the  machinery 
whereby  the  poor  can  obtain  a  share  in  these 
subsidies  and  an  opportunity  to  own  land. 
Land  oimenithlp,  as  you  all  know.  Is  one  of 
the  great  declras  of  people.  We  know  that 
many  of  them,  especially  the  thousands  of 
skilled  farm  workers,  have  Uie  ability  and 
the  motivation  to  conduct  agrlcultunJ  op- 
erations. If  given  a  oliance. 

But.  alas,  our  people  wll]  never  realise  this 
goal  under  tbe  current  admlnistratloo  o< 
Federal  IrrlgaUon  projects  In  CUlfomU  l>e- 
cause  the  subsidy  Umlt  regulation  has  been 
Interpreted  Into  meanlngleaa  words  by  bu- 
reaucraits  preesured  mto  submlaaloD  by  large 
land  owners. 

X  raapectfully  urge  this  Conuniasion  to 
make  a  detailed  examination  of  all  Federal 


programs  directed  to  rural  areas.   AU  of  these 
programs    have    a    direct    effect    on     rural 

poverty. 

I  pledge,  for  tlw  record,  my  full  coopera- 
tion and  the  assistance  of  my  ssaoclaiea  m 
milking  this  study.  Such  s  detailed  exwnl- 
natlon  will,  I  am  sure,  indicate  that  many 
rural  programs  need  drastic  revision  if  the 
government  is  to  make  a  realistic  effort  in 
alleviating  niral  poverty.  Why  can  we  not 
build  healthy  rural  envtroiunents  which  in 
turn  would  stop  the  depressive  Olght  to  the 
cities  and  arrest  the  further  enrlcbmem  and 
entrenchment  of  a  monolithic  rural  reudai- 
IsUc  aoclety? 

I  appreciate  the  Of^wrtunlty  to  appeer  be- 
fore this  Commlaslon.  I  hope  that  these  de- 
liberations will  lead  not  only  to  more  effec- 
Uve  Federal  programs  In  allevlaUng  rural 
poverty  but  also  to  a  more  effeoUvc  use  of 
existing  programs.     I  thank  you. 


The    Problem — UBcqnal    Jattice    Uadcr 
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HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ZLUKOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  13.  1967 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Sunday,  March  13.  issue 
of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  reflects 
the  Nation's  concern  for  law  enforce- 
ment. The  increase  in  violent  crimes  is 
regarded  by  many  as  attributable  to  re- 
cent decision  fo  the  VB,  Supreme  Court — 
particularly  the  so-called  Miranda 
case — which  all  but  preclude  law  en- 
forcement officers  from  receiving  volun- 
tary confessions  and  admissions  aizatn.st 
Interest  In  criminal  cases.  The  Sunday 
Star  e<lltorial  sets  forth  clearlj'  and  con- 
vincingly the  case  for  Uie  law-abiding 
citizens  whose  interests  deserve  the  full- 
est consideration  by  the  courts  of  the 
land — includlfig  the  XJB.  Supreme  Court 
I  am  hopeful  that  »ome  corrective  legis- 
lation may  be  enacted  during  the  90th 
Congress  to  overcome  some  of  the  im- 
pediments in  the  detection  and  prosecu- 
tion of  crime  which  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  now  experiencing. 

The  Sunday  Star  editorial,  "Ttie  Prob- 
lem—Unequal Justice  Under  Law,"  fol- 
lows: 

THB       PBOBLBf — UhBQOU.       JUSTSCS       XThOBJI 

Law 

The  Inscription  carved  In  bold  letters  over 
the  Imposing  entraiuje  to  the  Supreme  Court 
blinding  suggests  that  the  nauon's  highest 
tribunal  Is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  Equal 
Justice  Under  Iaw.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
court,  in  ma}or  rulings  in  criminal  easee  in 
recent  years,  has  been  dispensing  a  tvand 
of  Justice  that  Is  deplorably  tmequal.  And 
this  Is  what  the  shooting  has  been  about 
this  past  week  in  the  hearings  t>efore  Sen- 
ator IfoClellan's  subcommittee. 

Assuming  that  law-abiding  people  have 
rights,  and  we  think  they  tisve  or  should 
have,  thsse  rights  have  t>een  recklessly  dis- 
regarded by  a  majority  of  the  court.  The 
President  has  often  spoken  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  to  their  homes,  on 
the  streets  and  In  tbe  plaeaa  of  business 
Ea^i  day  tirlngs  new  evidence,  however,  that 
this  Is  rhetoric  and  nothing  more.  For  the 
people  are  not  aecura  anjwtiere.     And  this 
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toBecnrity  U  du*  to  ooiuhlarabl*  p»rt  to  tta*  feet  of  lb«  eonrtl  ruUn^  on  eotrf««lon», 
vxtreme  len^ttu  to  which  %  n»«-man  mAjor-  Becosid.  with  th«  vuppart  trf  19  oOiMr  »go^- 
ItT  of  th«  court  hM  ?on»  In  enlanrlnc  •nd     toc».  he  hM  mtnx3uo«l  ft  bill  which  would 

p^t«:t.lDK  ths  rifhu  of  criminal..     Readln*      -—  •»--  "• '  ^'^^  ■""  "•*'"'  "^"^l 

sach  opinions  ••  thoa*  In  ll»cob«<lo  kkI 
MlTWidft  cmaea.  one  might  think  th*t  the 
court  majority  hu  never  heard  of  the  rtghta 
of  the  public — and  couldn't  care  leas.  Cer- 
tainly It  do«  not  ffubecrtbe  to  the  view  ex 


pressed  by  Justice  White  to  bis  dissent  to 
the  Miranda  case  that  "the  most  basic  func- 
tion of  government  la  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  individual  and  hu  property." 

This  proocM  of  Bbielding  the  criznlnai  ftt 
the  expense  of  the  public  safety  grew  out 
(tf  a  laudable  purpose  to  erect  safeguards 
against  crtminaJ  convictions  based  oa  co- 
erced or  involuntary  confeaslons.  There  was 
ample  reason  for  this  some  36  or  SO  years 
a«o.  For  the  third  degree,  even  to  those 
relatively  recent  days,  had  not  disappeared 
from  the  law-enforcement  scene.  And  a 
coerced  confeMlon  Is  both  offensive  to  one's 
sense  of  Justice  and  unreliable  ss  an  Item  of 
avldeooe. 

The  trouble  la  that  the  court  has  not 
known  where  to  stop,  has  loet  all  sense  of 
keeping  the  scales  to  balance.     The  notion 


strip  the  Supreme  Ootirt  and  other  Federal 
Appellate  courts  of  Jurtodlctlon  to  make  such 
ruUnga  as  those  to  Kscobedo  and  Miranda. 
What  he  IB  trying  to  do,  and  it  Is  a  worthy 
objective,  is  to  get  back  to  the  oecade«-old 
state  of  the  law  In  which  the  test  of  a  con- 
fession was  whether  It  had  been  mode  vol- 
untarily or  not.  If  voluntarily.  It  would  be 
■dmtsBlble.  And  the  Suxjreme  Court  would 
not  be  permitted  to  throw  out  a  voluntary 
confeaalon  by  reading  something  Into  the 
Constitution  that  was  never  before  thought 
to  be  there. 

The  constitutional  amendment  route  is 
long  and  difficult.  And  while  Congress,  un- 
der Article  m  of  the  Constitution,  appsrantly 
has  authority  to  regulate  the  appellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  would  be 
a  drastic  remedy.  One  must  hope  that  some 
other  way  can  be  found — even  amxmilng  that 
Congress  would  accept  the  Krvin  proposal. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  is  being 
urged  by  Senator  UcClellan.  He.  too.  would 
re-establish  the  admissibility  of  voluntary 
confessions.     But  be  would  do  this  by  having 


that  ttM  DurpoM  of  our  system  of  criminal     Congress  spell  out  the  meaning  of  volun 


Justice  is  to  oonvlct  the  guilty  and  absolve 
the  innocent  Is  out  ths  window.  The  com- 
mend»bl«  effort  to  erect  greater  safeguards 
against  tovoluntary  confeesloos  has  been  oar* 
ried  to  such  lengths  that  entirely  voluntary 
confeaaUizis  are  now  to  Jeopardy.  In  fact. 
Justice  White  has  said  that  ths  court  ma* 
jority  seems  to  be  moving  to  the  direction 
of  barring  all  confessions.  Be  oould  very  well 
be  right. 

The  hearings  which  Senator  McClellan  has 
been  holding  have  moved  along  two  main 
lines.  One  effort  has  been  to  find  a  way  to 
reverse  or  st  least  to  minimize  the  pernicious 
effect  on  law-enforcement  of  the  court's  6  to 
4  roltoga  Wlt2i  respect  to  oonfeaaiona.  7%kS 
othsr  has  been  to  work  out  Ittglslatlofl  to 
strvngthen  the  hand  at  thoss  wboae  duty  It 
is  to  enforce  the  laws. 

This  second  undertaking,  largely  concerned 
with  Jegtsladon  to  permit  the  use  of  wiretap 
evidence  and  electronic  bugs,  presents  few 
imblems.  Oongrees  will  get  no  help  to  this 
fron  tte  President  or  the  Department  of 
Jxistlca.  Still,  at  Least  se  of  this  time,  there 
seeuM  to  be  BO  constitutional  barrier  to  such 
legislation. 

Ths  suboommlttee  received  a  very  strong 
statement  on  these  matters  from  Chief  Judge 
J.  Edward  Lumbard  of  the  Second  Circuit 
Ootxrt  of  Appeals.  Judge  Lumbard  was  espc- 
fdaUy  aauosrned  with  tbe  problem  at  orga- 
nised octm*.  It  is.  he  said,  almost  ImpoMl- 
bis  to  eorti  R  under  exlsttog  restrictions  on 
enforeemsnt  agencies. 

Opponents  of  wiretapping  sometimes  mis- 
represent the  "dirty  busltiess"  comment  by 
Justice  Holmes  in  support  of  their  stand. 
In  a  reference  to  this.  Judge  Lumbard  said: 
"There  Is  no  dirtier  business  today  than  ths 
businva  of  osganlsad  crime;  it  rules  by  vio- 
lence and  terror.  It  vlcUmises  the  public  and 
corrupu  public  officials.  Every  posslblo  re- 
source of  government  should  be  used  to  ei- 
poae  and  destroy  it." 

He  meant  that  he  thought  Oongreas  should 
move  without  delay  to  sanction  ths  um  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devices,  under  suit- 
able eoncrois.  and  we  heartUy  agree. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  ab^Dut  the  un- 
reasonable and  unneeded  obetaclee  wtilcb  the 
court  has  erected  agatost  the  use  of  votun- 
tsry  ccnfeoKlons  is  a  tougher  queetlon.  For 
the  flve-man  majority  wrapped  Its  Bacobedo 
BTyi  Miranda  rulings  In  constitutional  In- 
terpretations. And  this,  though  the  interpre- 
tations were  gross  distortions  of  What  the 
Constitutions  says,  makes  tt  dUBoult  fur 
CongreM  to  remedy  the  niilngs. 

Senator   Krvtn,    himself   a    farmer   Judge, 
would  take  two  approaches.     Wrst,  he  would 
i  ths  Constitution  to  overcome  Che  ef- 


tarlness  and  set  up  standards  by  which 
trial  Judge  and  Jury  would  make  the  Judg- 
ment on  this  question.  Should  this  be  tried, 
the  Supreme  Court  might  say  tJCutt  the  new 
law  is  unconstltutJonal  under  Its  own  rulings. 
But  the  senator  hopes  that  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  majority,  upon  further  reflection, 
might  change  his  mind. 

Various  other  recommendations  have  been 
laid  before  the  UcClellan  subccmmlttee,  in- 
cluding a  strong  statement  from  Senator 
Bible  urging  rectification  of  the  notorious 
Mallory  rule.  And  we  hope  that  Congress, 
whltdi  for  years  hss  been  marching  up  and 
down  the  crime-remedy  hill.  wUI  at  last  be 
moved  to  take  effective  action. 

Still,  even  though  nothing  ttoally  emerges 
to  this  session,  time  will  not  have  been 
wasted.  For  these  hearings  and  the  strong 
statemenu  by  most  of  the  witnesses  are  a 
reflection  of  the  mood,  not  of  a  few  men  on 
Capitol  Hill,  but  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  A  President 
or  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  be  person- 
ally remote  from  contact  with  crime.  But 
the  people  are  not;  they  live  to  its  shadow 
every  day  and  ever  night.  And  they  are  alck 
and  tired  of  unequal  Justlca.  The  volume 
of  crime  Is  going  to  continue  Its  upward 
oUmb.  and  sooner  or  later  the  people  will 
make  tbeooselves  heard. 

A  final  word:  Soma  people  think  it  Is  al- 
most subversive  to  crlUctae  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  any  crlUclsna  must  spring 
from  Ignorance  or  malice.  I^et  them  read  ths 
dissenting  optolons  of  Justices  Harlan. 
Clark.  Stewart  and  White.  Ifo  more  severe 
condemnations  of  the  majority  rulings  can 
be  found  than  those  which  appear  to  these 
dissents.  And  if  tbe  five  members  In  the 
majority  will  not  head  even  ths  protests  of 
their  own  brethren,  they  will  have  no  one  but 
themselves  to  blams  as  the  Supreme  Court 
and.  sUU  wone.  the  law  Itself,  falls  toto  dls- 
reputs. 


Federal  larettmcMt  ib  Hbbab  ReMorcet 
Rekled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVIWS 

Bf  THS  BOtm  OP  RBPRBeEWTA'll  V  BS 

Moa4aa.  March  15.  19€7 
Mr.  BVINB  of  TenneMBB.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. Columnist  Cul  T.  Rowan,  In  a  recent 


article  In  the  Wa^ilngton  Star.  (Uscassed 
our  Federal  Investments  In  human  re- 
aources.  The  article  wa«  written  foDow- 
Ing  a  vlalt  to  Middle  Tennessee  Bt&te 
University,  In  Murfreerf>on>.  In  the 
Fourth  Congreitfdona]  District  of  Tennes- 
Bee.  which  I  am  honored  to  represent  In 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Rowan's  obserratlons 
should  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  others,  therefore,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord. 
The  article  follows: 

IWVCftTTWQ  tW  HoMAIf  RBSOtttCSS 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
MuaraixsBOHO,  Tsmm. — I  stocKl  on  a  spraw- 
Tfyij    q»reading  t^^mpus   to   BowUng  Qreen. 
Ky,,  yesterday  and  f^t  good  about  America. 

I  say  that  what  was  Just  a  small  coUpkc 
with  2.000  students  a  decade  a^  bad  bloa- 
>Ofn^  toto  a  huge  university  of  0,000 
students  a  dozen  modem  new  dormitories,  a 
new  library,  modern  new  athletic  facilities — 
and  more  bulldtogs  gotng  up. 

Here,  40  mites  from  my  boyhood  heme.  I 
stand  on  another  campus  with  the  earns  feel- 
iii«  of  proffTMs  and  hope.  What  used  to  be  a 
small  nonnal  school  is  today  tJbm  Middle 
Tennessee  State  Onlventty,  tntotoc  6,000 
students. 

Here.  too.  are  new  UbrmTlca.  computer  cen- 
tsn.  dormitories  and  tbe  sounds  of  more  oon- 
structlon  under  way. 

"nie  vitality  of  America's  investment  to  her 
human  resources  is  obvious  on  these 
campusas.  And  the  federal  government  Is 
responsible  for  a  lot  of  the  growth  of  these 
institutions. 

At  Western  Kentucky,  about  930  mlUton  In 
federal  loans  and  grants  made  13  new  build- 
ings possible.  Kot  only  did  the  fedeml 
money  pay  for  a  lot  of  construction,  but  It 
was  the  "seed  money"  that  Induced  ths  legis- 
lature to  provide  ths  funds  that  meant  un- 
prece<lented  educational  opportunities  for 
youngsters  from  mostly  rural  backgrounds. 

Here  at  Ulddle  Tenneesee,  mllltons  of  fed- 
eral dollars  went  Into  13  buildings  (two  more 
an  under  construction)  erithout  which  many 
o(  the  students  here  might  be  without  ool- 
lefre  educational  opportunities. 

Seeing  these  two  campuses  remtoded  me  of 
a  speech  given  to  BrooUyn  by  Joseph 
Oaltfano  Jr..  special  assistant  to  President 
Johnson,  10  da]m  ago. 

OaUfano  was  explaining  the  economic  and 
•odal  philosophy  of  Johnson  and  how  it  dlf- 
fen  from  tbe  New  Deal  phUosophy  of 
Franklin  D.  Booeevelt. 

"The  President's  program  hands  out  oppor- 
tunity and  self -reliance— not  money,"  OaU- 
fano said.  >^t  offers  education,  tntoing,  and 
a  cbanoe  to  develop  skills — not  a  subrtstenoe 
allowance. 

CaUfano  pointed  out  that  Roosevelt's  prob- 
lems were  "of  a  deep  and  often  unyielding 
eoonomle  depression"  where  direct  payment 
and  welfare  programs  were  essential. 

But  Johnson's  problems  "are  the  problems 
of  prospertty,"  he  emphasized,  "niiia  tbe 
pieces  at  his  legislative  program  are  "part  of 
a  IsTgsr  design  to  bring  to  every  American 
ths  opporttinlty  to  be  himself  and  to  stand 
proudly  before  his  feUowman  on  bis  own 
two  feet." 

At  places  llks  Western  Kentnefcy  and  Mid- 
dle Tenneesee  they  tmdcntand  what  OaUfano 
is  talking  about  when  they  see  living  evi- 
dence that  a  mllMon  young  Americans  are 
to  college  who  would  not  be  there  except  for 
money  msde  available  undsr  Oie  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Tbe  question  Is  whether  the  public  can 
be  convinced  that  It  is  a  wise  tovestment, 
and  not  charity,  or  extravagant  "welfare." 
to  pour  money  toto  ths  neighborhood  Touth 
Corps.  Job  Corps  and  Hsad  Start  pragnuns. 
as  ths  President  wants  to  do. 
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Can  ths  ptri>ne  be  shown  that  Urge  ftderal 
investments  to  people  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  lYalntog  Act  not  only 
erases  the  poverty  of  thousands  of  unfor- 
tunate Americans,  but  eventually  enrlcbes 
us  all? 

The  President  likes  anonymity  on  tbe  part 
at  ills  sides,  thus  OaUfano  and  others  doss 
to  Johnson  do  not  frequently  make  speeches. 
But  the  success  of  the  President's  programs 
may  require  that  more  of  his  aides  go  to  tbe 
people  and  talk  in  the  understandable  lan- 
guage that  Callfano  used  to  his  Brookl}^ 
speech. 

On  the  campuses  and  main  streets  of  hun- 
dreds of  Murfreesboros  and  Bowling  Oreens, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cana who  can  be.  and  need  to  be.  reminded 
of  how  much  the  federal  government  con- 
tributed to  their  new  skills,  opportunlUes 
and  self-respect. 

Properly  remtoded,  they  Just  might  help 
clear  tbe  way  for  their  government  to  put 
sltills  and  opportunities  witUn  the  reach  of 
their  leas  fortunate  countrymen. 


AMrcst  by  Pottmaitcr  Gcacral  Lavrreacc 
F.  O'Briea  at  tbe  Fonrtii  Aaaaal  Postal 
Parley  W  Ike  Direct  Mail  Advertistv 
Astociatioa,  Uc^  Waibiaftoa  Hihoa 
Hotel,  WailuiiitoK,  D.C.,  Marck  9, 1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAODEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  imr  touc 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  March  13,  1H7 
Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  fourth  postal  parley  ol  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association  held  in 
Washington.  DC,  last  week,  our  Poet- 
master  General  addressed  the  parley  on 
March  9. 

I  wish  to  bring  Postmaster  Oraeral 
OBrlen'g  speech  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaffues  and  Include  It  at  this  point  in 
the  RcooAD : 

I  am  pleased  to  Joto  with  you  once  again 
to  tbli  Aimuat  Postal  Parley. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  because  one  of 
the  problems  facing  all  Poetmasters  General 
ii  to  make  some  unuaual  contribution  to  the 
poital  service.  Since  Postmaatera  General 
are  human  too.  tbe  aatlifaction  from  thU 
accomplishment  comes  not  only  from  better 
Swetal  servloe  but  from  the  assurance  tbat 
tt  will  Immortaltae  his  Asme  in  tbe  *n"«i|f 
of  poetAl  history. 

Poetmaster  General  Benjamto  PranUto. 
we  all  remember,  was  known  for  two  achleve- 
menU:  ligbuimg  maU  delivery  and  flytog  a 
kite  during  oOlce  hours. 

Postmaster  Oencral  Montgomery  Blair 
totroduoed  City  delivery— which  was  the 
beginning  of  tbe  urban  trafflc  problem  as  we 
know  it  today. 

Postmaster  General  John  A.  J.  Crcswell 
determtoed  that  the  opentog  of  mall  bags 
should  be  at  the  lop.  and  to  a  brailant 
clarifying  directive,  ordered  that  the  top 
■hould  be  located  opposite  the  bottom. 

Postmaster  General  James  N.  Tyner,  after 
having  lost  several  carriers  on  the  Alaska 
run,  totroduoed  the  snowsboe  to  tbe  postal 
•errtce. 

Postmaster  General  Amoe  Kendall,  In  what 
can  only  be  considered  a  partisan  move,  di- 
rected thst  the  horse  on  our  seal  should  for- 
ever move  toward  the  right. 

With  so  many  lUustrlous  predecesson  bav- 
tog  introduced  so  many  algnlflcant  changes 


to  stamp  thslr  administrations.  I  waa  emie- 
what  worried  about  tKiw'the  CBilen  p«to4 
might  be  recalled.  Well,  I  And  I  need  not 
worry.  As  you  know,  we  hsve  been  busy 
plaetog  100  self-Bvrvioe  post  offlcee  around 
the  natloiL.  Just  the  other  day.  up  to  New 
York  State,  a  man  by  tbe  name  of  Caminsky 
Innocently  approached  one  of  our  new  ma* 
chines. 

He  wanted  to  buy  a  2S-cent  stamp.  It 
wss  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  there  was  a 
strong  northwest  wind  blowing,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  about  8  degrees  above  zero. 
Maybe  It  was  the  cold.  I  don't  know.  But 
when  he  pressed  the  button,  the  red  light 
turned  on,  the  machtoe  made  a  funny  noise. 
»nd — nothing  bappened.  Mr.  Camtoaky 
pressed  again,  and  a  stamp  popped  out.  And 
then  anotber,  and  another,  and  another. 
Until  there  were  3.780 — worth  «ae6.  Did  you 
ever  try  getting  bold  of  3.780  stamps  In  a 
stiff  wind?  At  8  above  sero?  At  11:00  at 
night?  Well,  Mr.  Camtoaky  did  it  somehow. 
And.  being  an  honest  cltlxen.  he  turned  tbcm 
in  to  the  poet  office. 

But  the  point  l>  that  now  I  will  forever 
be  known  as  the  Postmaster  General  who 
introduced  tbe  ftrst  part-mutual  post  offloe 
In  the  world.  And  with  a  pay-off  of  2,780  to 
one. 

And  I  tm  also  afraid  that  I  win  be  known, 
perhaps  less  favorably,  as  one  of  the  unfortu* 
nate  Une  of  Postmasters  General.  RepubU- 
cans  and  Democrats,  who  had  to  go  before 
the  Congress  and  ask  for  a  rale  increase. 

Now  rale  tocrease.  to  use  an  understate- 
ment, are  not  popular. 

They  are  not  popular  with  the  Individual 
they  are  not  popular  with  buslnesa.  they  are 
not  popular  with  tbe  Oongren.  and  certainly 
they  are  not  popular  with  me.  I  do  not 
achieve  any  measurable  satisfaction  from 
having  to  request  and  to  defend  a  «at«  in- 
crease. 

But.  I  submit.  I  have  an  Inescapable  duty 
to  ask  for  tbU  Increase.  The  Magna  Carta 
of  the  Postal  Service—the  Poetai  Policy  Act 
of  1068— clearly  spells  out  the  requirement 
that  pootal  Income  and  expenditures  should 
be  approximately  equal,  and  tbat  rates 
should  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  \t 
expenditures  and  tocome  are  not  equal  As 
you  wen  know,  this  fiscal  year  our  erp^i- 
tures  and  our  income  are  out  of  balance  by 
MOO  million  after  subtracting  public  service 

As  the  President  stoted  to  bU  Budget  Mes- 
sage: 

"To  provide  Improved  services,  to  cover  pro- 
posed pay  increases  for  postal  workers  and 
largely  offset  the  remaining  postal  defleitw  a 
postal  rate  tocrease  Is  both  neceasarr  and 
desirable."  '   ^^ 

Right  now.  no  category  of  maU  Is  paying 
its  way.  other  than  flret-claas  and  air  mall 
and  the  coet  coverage  In  thoee  claasee  of  maii 
is  neartng  the  break -even  point. 

t>,I?e''?^  ^"*^  **^'  considered  It  proper 
that  nrst-cUss  mall  pay  more  than  lu  cnet 
due  to  the  preferred  service  such  maU  r»- 

So.  we  will  ask  for  an  addlUonal  one-oent 
on  first-class  and  air  mall.    ThU  Is  a  30  per 

!^«  i*^?^^'  «'«'»«t«*  to  produce  an  addl- 
Uonal S636  mJUlon  In  revenue. 

The  Fiscal  1066  Budget  calls  for  »700  mil- 
lion to  revenue  from  poetal  rate  tocreasss— 
which  on  an  annual  basis  win  amount  to 
some  »8O0  million  when  fully  cflecUve  Tour 
•rlthmeUc  u  as  good  as  mine,  so  1  wlU 
stoiply  say  that  the  difference  between  what 
we  can  raise  with  a  one-cent  Increase  on 
flret-class  and  air  msU  and  what  we  need  to 
revenue  must  come  from  tbe  otber  classes  of 
man.  Our  goal  is  to  distribute  the  rate  to- 
cwMes  on  as  equitable  a  basis  as  possible 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  on  second  and 
third-class  mall  and  on  fourth  class  mall 
otber  than  parcel  post,  we  lose  money  on 
every  item  we  handle. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  a  baben1a«her 
to  my  home  town  of  SprlngAeld.  Mueschu- 


•etts.  Whenever  anyone  went  Into  his  store 
to  buy  a  smt  he  always  made  the  same 
remark.  Shaldng  his  head  sadly,  be  would 
•ay,  "I  loee  money  on  every  suit  I  eelL"  Once 
I  »»ked,  "If  you  loee  money  ob  every  suit  you 
sell,  bow  do  you  make  a  profit?"  "Volimie," 
he  ansa-ered.  "volume." 

WeU.  unfortunately,  he  never  told  me  his 
•ecret  of  tumtog  a  lose  toto  a  profit  through 
volume.  I  wish  he  had.  Por  we  have  plenty 
of  volume.  ...  80  bliuon  pieces  worth.  And 
over  83  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Tbe 
third-class  mail  segmeni  of  that  volume  has 
shown  amazing  growth  In  recent  years,  re- 
flecting the  healthy  nature  of  the  direct  mall 
business  in  the  United  States  today. 

Let's  look  at  mail  volume  changes  to  both 
pieces  and  pounds. 

In  the  13  years  from  1953  to  IMW,  the  De- 
partment's mail  volume  "rose  48  per  cent. 
Among  the  major  services,  tbird-clasa  mail 
rose  fester  than  all  others.  Mnn^w^ji  at  bulk 
rates  Increased  78  per  cent  and  third-class 
subject  to  stogle-piece  rates  Increased  &1  per 
cent. 

Also,  between  1B6S  and  2M«,  bulk-rate 
third-class  volume  to  pounds  Increased  by 
175  per  cent. 

Certatoly.  third-class  mall  la  an  Important 
tostrument  of  c«nunsrce,  and  statistics 
dearly  abow  tbat  its  Importasoe  is  Increas- 
ing from  year  to  year. 

In  considering  this  healthy  growth,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  cartoon  I  saw  a  few  weeks  ago. 
A  group  of  execuUves  were  sitttog  around 
the  conference  table  at  a  meeting  o(  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Chairman  was 
standing  before  this  group  and  aaying:  "I 
regret  to  announce  that  despite  govern- 
mental toterlerence  to  business  and  a  never- 
ending  snarl  of  bureaucratic  red  tape,  our 
corporation  has  the  highest  net  Income  to 
its   history." 

I  hope  you  will  recall  bow  well  your  In- 
dustry U  faring— Z  believe  Bob  OelAy  said 
recenUy  youll  grow  another  6  per  cent  tbis 
year— when  you  aasess  tbe  higher  rates  we 
propose  for  third-class  mall. 

We  recognise  tliat  many  of  your  meenbers 
have  incurred  costs  to  complying  with  tbe 
bulk  rate  ZIP  Code  pre-eon  regulaUons.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  rate 
Increases  on  second-class  and  bulk-rate 
thlrd-claes  mall  six  months  beyond  that  of 
first-class  and  air  mall — to  January  1,  IMS.  1 
might  add,  that  II  it  were  not  for  your  oo- 
operaUon  with  the  pre-eort  program,  it  eroutd 
have  been  necessary  to  ask  for  rate  increases 
earUer. 

What  can  you  expect,  to  turn,  from  the 
Post  Office  Department? 

I  want  to  pledge  to  you  today  that  you 
can  expect  from  us  our  concerted  efforts  to 
remove  every  rematotog  barrier  to  the  most 
productive  employment  of  our  resources. 

Some  of  these  barriers  are  the  result  of 
past  developments.  Some  reflect  lack  of  ac- 
tion when  action  was  needed;  others,  acuon 
taken  but  not  conducive  to  good  manage- 
ment. 

Tbe  most  slgnlflcant  barrier  tbat  faces  us 
la  one  we  are  to  tbe  process  of  surmounting — 
It  Is  the  archaic  nature  of  our  mall  handling 
methods. 

Uall  handling  today  ts  to  the  position  the 
cotton  industry  was  in  1820,  a  qtiarter  of  a 
century  after  m  Whitney  introduced  the 
cotton  gin.  But  we  dont  have  any  single 
tostnmient  that  will  revolutionise  mall  han- 
dling the  way  the  cotton  gin  did  for  cotton 
processing.  We  do  have  proven  hardware, 
such  as  letter  sorters,  edger  stacken  and 
facer  cancellere,  and  highly  promising  ma- 
chines already  In  the  production  Une.  such 
as  tbe  ZIP  Code  reader. 

We  are  confident  that  through  our  re- 
•earcta  and  mecbanlzat-lon  program,  coupled 
with  a  strong  effort  to  modcmiEe  our  pbyei- 
oal  plant'  ^and  to  build  new  ma)or  post 
oAoea  tbat  are  specific  to  our  needs  and 
arc  located  to  tbe  right  places — w*  can  re- 
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ducc  to  ftn  mteolnte  t"''*'""""*  th9  bone- 
>Ad  buggy  metboda  ot  hand  procMBlDs  of 
nuui. 

Our  budget  requMt,  now  being  ooneldered 
by  tbe  Oon^reM.  ta  b  mmmm  oC  our  effona 
to  BUTTDcunt  ttifl  barrlv  of  InaufllclMit  tecb- 
noloK7  and  reeemrcb. 

In  tbAt  budget  we  asked  the  Congreae  for 
more  than  taoo'  EnllUon  for  modemlBatlon. 
ThU  Includes  »  40  per  cent  Increase  for  re- 
learch  and  englneertng.  the  eeedbed  ot  fur- 
ther progTMH.  sjid  a  44  per  cent  tncreaee  for 
plant  and  equipment. 

The  Income  from  higher  rmtes  will  go 
far  to  help  psy  for  thU  forward  thrurt  tn 
tet^nologj.  And.  have  no  doubt  that  un- 
less we  modernize,  rates  will  continue  to 
rtse 

Som«  have  pointed  out  to  me  that  this 
year  the  total  dlSerenoc  between  postal  rev- 
enue and  postal  ooets — Including  the  public 
service  element — comes  to  1.2  billion  dollars, 
or  about  the  same  amount  that  salary  and 
fringe  benefit  costs  have  Increased  since  lBfl3. 
Lest  anyone  draw  the  conclusion  from 
theee  Ogurea.  that  postal  salaries  are  luah. 
and  that  high  labor  cosU  are  behind  the 
gap  between  rerentM  and  Income,  permit 
me  to  point  out  a  few  often  overlooked 
facts  about  the  postai  worker. 

First,  If  anything,  we  are  uncompetitive 
In  many  areas.  Por  example,  many  of  you 
have  no  doubt  seen  the  signs  on  D.C.  Transit 
buses  offering  •6.BO0  for  beginning  bus  driv- 
ers. While,  of  course,  the  two  Jobs  are  not 
identical,  while  bus  drivers  make  more  money 
here  in  Washington  than  tn  many  other 
cities,  and  while  our  fringe  beoeflta  are 
greater  than  those  In  much  of  private  In- 
dustry, a  postal  clerk  or  carrier  must  work 
15  years  to  reach  that  figure  Moving  people 
around  by  bus  is  important;  but,  so  is  mov- 
ing the  VB  malls. 

Hence,  despite  s  38  per  cent  increase  In 
average  postal  pay  during  the  past  five  years. 
X  am  not  aatlsfled  that  we  are  paying  our 
employees  what  tbey  should  be  paid.  And 
neither  Is  President  Johnson.  That's  why 
be  recommended  a  pay  increase  In  bis 
Budget  Message. 

Seoond.  I  think  we  often  overlook  the  high 
productivity  of  the  American  postal  worker. 
Dividing  our  total  mall  volume  by  our  total 
number  of  employees,  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age employee  handles  more  than  114.000 
pieces  of  mall  a  year.  Tlits  compares  to 
B6.000  for  Switaerland.  fH,000  for  The 
Netherlands,  711.000  Cor  Belgium.  93,000  for 
Oermany,  &8,000  for  Prance.  M.OOO  for  Great 
Britain,  47,000  for  Italy,  and  31.000  tor  Japan. 
And  none  of  these  other  naClons  deals  with 
a  postal  delivery  '^^a  of  3.S00.D00  miles  com- 
plicated by  dispersed  suburbs,  urban  sprawl, 
coagulated  traflc,  and  skyscraper  office  build- 
ings. 

In  other  words,  my  friends,  each  American 
postal  worker  bandies  as  much  mall  >s  two 
Prencb  or  German  postal  workers  and  more 
than  three  Japanese  postal  workers. 

So.  bur  employees  are  performing  well. 
And  they  deserve  to  have  both  a  living  wage 
and  the  moat  modem  mail  handling  toola 
we  can  secure. 

One  Anal  barrier  remains.  The  barrier  of 
organisation.  X  do  not  refer  merely  to  our  In- 
ternal organization  chart,  with  Its  boxes  and 
lines.  These  I  can  change,  or  get  changed. 
Rather.  I  refer  to  the  entire  nature  of  the 
Post  Post  Office  E}epartment  Itself,  as  it  has 
evolved  since  the  days  of  Benjamin  Pranklin. 
We  Joined  the  Praaldeat's  Cabinet,  for  ex- 
ample, in  1839.  There  were  many  good 
reasons  for  that  step.  The  Post  Office  was 
one  of  the  principal  policy  arms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  la  1830.  During  our  his- 
tory, we  were  the  channel  for  various  forma 
of  ftdcral  asslstooce.  such  as  rosdbuilding. 
the  newly  developed  steamship,  and  the  in- 
fant railroad  and  airline  Industrlea. 

Since  1S39,  then  hare  been  many  changea 
IB  our  aodecy  and  in  our  way  of  Uf  e.    New 


forms  at  communication  and  transportatSoo. 
undreamed  ot  then,  an  comminnplana  now. 
Onr  nauonai  goals  today  would  not  be  raoog- 
nized  by  generattoos  of  £nntlaramen  only 
beginning  t2M  long  struggle  to  win  tba  West. 
Despite  these  enormous  changes  that  have 
swept  by,  the  Post  OOoe  I>epar«ment  remains 
essenUaity  what  tt  was  baek  in  the  l»th 
Century. 

X  have  promised  the  President  that  I  wUl 
achieve  his  mandate  of  superlative  postal 
service.  Hence.  I  will  foUow  the  logic  of 
Improved  service  wherever  It  leads.  What- 
ever experience  and  logic  teU  me  Is  required 
to  achieve  better  service,  I  can  promise  you 
I  win  not  hesitate  for  one  instant  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I  Intend 
to  continue  to  study  this  problem  Intensive- 
ly, snd  I  will  also  speak  out  more  definitely 
OQ  my  conclusions  as  to  the  need  for  a  new 
look  St  our  traditional  concepts  and  a  new 
set  of  goals  for  the  Postal  Service. 

Many  people  feel  the  Postal  Service  to  be 
a  mundane,  uninteresting  area  of  our  na- 
Uonal  Ufe. 

I  disagree  entirely.  We  form  a  vital  link 
in  the  Ude  of  communication  oo  which 
moves  so  much  of  our  business  and  social 
life.  I  dream  of  the  day  when  that  link 
will  be  unbreakable,  and  when  the  excellence 
of  our  serrloe  will  match  the  importance 
ot  lu  oontrtbutlon  to  the  naUon.  And  I  in- 
tend to  settle  for  no  less  than  the  fulfill- 
ment of  thst  goal. 


Creaticw  ol  Dcpvtacat  of  TnuporU- 
tioa  OB  April  1  UtoKoi  Traufer  of  434 
Pocitiou  lo  New  Departncot  Froa  la- 
tersUte  Commerce  CoDuiiuioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    mfNBBBKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RmUESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  U  my  InforxnaUon  that  on  April  t 
next  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
Xian  will  involve  changes  In  organiza- 
tional structure  of  various  agencies 
affected  by  creation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment. Including  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

I  am  advised  that  approximately  430 
positions  in  the  ICC  will  be  shifted  to  the 
new  Department.  This  represents  17 
percent  of  ICC's  total  staff  and  37  per- 
cent of  Its  field  forces — and  la  expected  to 
reduce  the  ICC  budget  by  more  than  $5 
million. 

Ttie  reorganization  plan  for  ICC  was 
detailed  In  a  letter  from  Chairman  Wll— 
11am  Tucker,  which  Is  of  such  Importance 
to  my  coUeagiies  and  of  such  broad  gm- 
eral  Interest  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  reprinted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Ijctkbstats  CoMBcsacs  CoisinaaiDM. 

Wmahington,  DjC.,  Jlfare/i  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Jos  t*.  BriKa, 

Chmirmait,  guboommitfer  on  Ajrproprtmtion*. 
Bofue  of  Representattv€9,  Wshin^on. 
D.C. 

Dua  ICa.  Chaouiam:  On  April  1.  1M7.  ths 
new  Department  of  Transportation  will  be- 
come operational  under  Public  l^w  88-870. 
I  am  writing  to  apprise  you  ol  the  changes 


that  will  occur  in  the  organisational  struc- 
ture of  ths  Interstate  Commerce  CommLlasloD 
as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of  thii 
law. 

Approdmately  430  posltloos.  representlno 
17  per  cent  of  our  total  staff  and  37  per  cent 
of  our  field  forces,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  This  means 
a  reduction  In  our  over-all  budget  of  more 
than  $6  million.  Obviously,  the  Commission 
cannot  sustain  the  loss  of  this  staff  and  cer- 
tain functions,  principally  safety,  without 
some  organisational  realignment. 

The  principal  changes  In  our  organisa- 
tion, which  win  occur  primarily  on  man- 
agerial and  supervisory  levels  la  the  field, 
wlU  be  ss  follows: 

(1)  The  number  of  bureaus  In  our  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  headquarters  will  be  reduced 
from  Blx  to  five.,  Tbe  bulk  of  the  functions 
and  itaff  of  our  present  Bureau  of  Railroad 
Safety  and  Service  will  be  transferred  to  DOT. 
The  remaining  small  organizational  com- 
ponent, which  will  perform  railroad  car  serv- 
ice functions,  will  be  Integrated  into  our  new 
Bureau  of  Operations  (formerly  Bureau  of 
Operations  and  Compliance).  This  action 
conUnues  our  previously  estsbUshed  trend 
toward  a  functional  rather  than  modal  or- 
ganizational alignment. 

(2)  The  numtwr  of  our  Field  Regions  will 
be  reduced  from  seven  to  six  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  Region  a  (the  Northweetem  states) 
with  Region  7  (the  Southwestern  itatesi. 
Headqusrters  for  the  Region  will  be  in  San 
Pranclsco,  and  It  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  combined  territory  covering  the  thirteen 
Western  states.  Only  tbe  managerial  func- 
tions of  Region  8  will  be  transferred  to  San 
Pranclsco.  The  Commission  will  continue  to 
maintain  Its  PorUand,  Oregon,  field  ofBce  end 
essentially  the  same  number  of  operaUng 
employeee  in  the  Northwest  (excluding  those 
transferred  to  DOT). 

(3)  Attached  U  a  list  of  our  present  field 
offices.  Although  we  cannot  speak  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  we  expect 
that  they  will  establish  offices  in  easentlslly 
the  same  numt>er«  and  locations.  Therefore, 
tbe  majority  of  our  field  employees  (those 
below  the  managerial  supervisory  level)  will 
retain  their  poeluons,  either  with  ICC  or  with 
the  new  Department.  In  the  same  locations 
depending  upon  the  functions  tbey  perform. 
Because  of  the  transfer  of  37  per  cent  of  our 
field  personnel  to  tbe  Department,  our  itafls 
will  be  BUbetantlalJy  reduced,  and  tbe  need 
for  supervisory  personnel  also  will  be  re- 
duced. Those  thirteen  offices  fonnerly  func- 
tioning as  District  Offices  of  our  Bureau  of 
OperaUons  and  CompUance  will  be  aUgned 
under  the  kU  regions  and  function  simply  as 
field  offices  or  In  some  Instances  ss  part  of 
the  Regional  Office.  Only  a  smaU  number 
of  supervisory  personnel  will  be  involved  In 
this  change,  and  they  will  bo  given  suitable 
reasslgnmen  U. 

(4)  Of  the  field  offlcee  now  in  operation  by 
IOC.  there  are  four  whose  acUvltlee  will  be 
transferred  wholly  to  the  new  Department. 
These  four  are  Mobile,  Tampa,  Duluth,  and 
Great  Palls,  Uonuna,  and  their  employees 
are  concerned  only  with  railroad  safety. 
Therefore,  the  Commission  will  have  no  of- 
fices In  these  cities,  and  It  Is  assumed  that 
the  present  employeee  will  be  absorbed  by 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Transportation- 
Otherwise,  we  Intend  to  maintain  sU  other 
offices,  unless  future  experience  Indicates  that 
additional  changes  arc  neceesary  as  a  result 
of  the  establishment  of  DOT.  We  wUi  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  same  servtcas  to  tbe 
public,  except  of  course  for  thoee  mattcn 
transferred  to  the  Department. 

I  am  enclosing  an  organization  chart,  map 
of  field  regions,  and  list  of  field  offices,  which 
depict  our  revised  structure.  If  you  would 
like  a  detailed  explanatloo  of  any  part  or  all 
of  the  reco'ganUaUon,  please  let  ms  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WlLLtSM   H.   TnCKKB, 

CAairman. 


March  IS,  1967 
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Hwnrt  Up  t*  Span  PrafriH 

EXTE)NSION  OF  KBCAIiKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or  mw  Tosx 
IN  THX  HOUaS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  19S7 

Mr.  DDU3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
tbe  Diiect  Mail  Advertising  Association 
held  its  fourth  poetal  parley  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  It  was  chaired  by  a  very  able 
fentleman,  Mr.  Louis  E.  Rudin,  of 
Chicago,  Bl.,  who  addressed  the  parley 
with   some  bard-hlttlng   remarks. 

With  pennlSBlon,  I  wl&h  to  Include  Mr. 
Rudln's  remarks.  "Ignite  National  WUl 
for  postal  System  To  Measure  up  to  Ssiaoe 
Program."  which  follow: 
IGNTTK  Natiomal  Wux.  pos  Pobtaz,  Svbtxh  To 
ICsiSims  Dp  to  Stack  Psocsam 

The  theme  of  DUAA's  "Postal  Parley*  tills 
year  is  "A  NFW  liOOK  AT  WASHINOTON  " 
This  morning,  this  noon  and  this  afternoon 
you  are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  what 
the  Post  Office  Is  doing  now  snd  pisns  to  do 
for  you— and  to  you.  Tbe  subject  ot  my 
talk  la  "Wby  Have  Tou  Held  Them  Back?"  or 
to  put  tt  another  way.  "Why  Are  Tou  Porclng 
litem  To  Settle  Par  LeasT" 

Nearly  a  year  before  the  Founding  Others 
ot  this  nation  declared  chat  the  18  colociies 
ought,  of  right,  to  be  free  and  independent 
states,  they  established  the  United  States 
Post  Office.  On  July  36,  1T75,  the  Continental 
Oongross  orsatad  the  Post  Office  Establish, 
ment  with  Beniamln  Pranklin  ss  the  flret 
Postmaster  Oeneral.  Two  days  later,  on 
July  aa.  1T75  somebody  got  up  in  tiw  Con- 
Unental  Ooncrass  and  made  the  first  speech 
entitled.  "Wbat  Happening  to  tbe  Postal 
Service?**  Among  other  things,  be  said  every 
day  on*  «e«s  new  pnrtenu  of  declining 
iervloes. 

Item:  "The  Congress  and  tbe  postal  pa- 
trons of  Phlladelphls  are  up  in  arms  over  the 
reduction  ot  postal  services  in  that  etty." 
Protn  the  Quaker  Gazette.  July  36,  iT75. 

ifem;  '"His  recent  trends  indicate  this 
problem  of  missent  and  delayed  mall  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  positive  and 
eorrectlvs  action  must  be  taken  at  once.** 
July  rrth.  irrs,  tbe  Trenton  iftJ-i   XopZe. 

Item:  "II  Benjamin  Pranklin  oant  do  bet- 
ter, he  CQght  to  go  fly  a  kite."  .  .  .  from  a 
■peech  by  John  Adams. 

Item:  "I  have  r«celvHl  strong  protests  frcxn 
postal  empU^vc  organisations."  James  Mad- 
ison. 

item:  *~stkt  post  office  ti  properly  a  mer* 
eantlle  project.  The  government  adranoea 
tbe  expenses  of  establishing  the  different  of- 
fices and  buying  or  hiring  the  neoeasary 
horses  or  carriages,  and  should  be  repaid  wltb 
a  large  profit.**  Adam  Smith  In  "The  WmUh 
of  Natioru." 

Item:  "Poetmastar  Oeneral  Benjamin 
Pranklin  refused  to  answer  when  axked  If  be 
Intends  to  ask  Oongreas  for  a  rate  Increase 
this  year.  Our  InformsnU  think  he  wUl." 
The  Kipltn^^  Letter.  July  aeth.  177S. 

And  from  1T75  to  1M7.  year  in  and  year^mt. 
"What  U  Happening  to  the  Postal  ServtoeT" 
has  schleved  tbe  highest  posalble  lonfritude 
and  the  lowest  possible  stUtude.  Except  now 
they  ask  at  Oongresa.  In  editorials,  on  the 
radio  and  in  televtsion. 

TAKK  a  Hsan,  mw  x/ook 

It's  time  somebody  took  a  w«w  look  st  the 
Post  Office.  And  that  somebody  Includes  yon. 
the  users — we  the  people — Congreea — and  the 
Postal  EstmbUahment  itaelf.  A  new.  nn- 
blased.  fresh  look  at  the  PcwtOiBoe.  Inordar 
to  take  a  new  look,  we  need  to  open  onr  eyes 
In  a  nvv  way. 


Here's  a  storr  I  mad  recently  In  J^opular 
MechaixicM  (of  aU  places) ;  For  more  than  90 
years.  Prof.  Edwin  R.  Keedy  of  the  University 
at  Pennsylvania  Law  School  used  to  start  his 
first  class  by  putting  two  figures  on  ths 
blackboard:  four  and  two.  "What's  the  solu- 
tion?" he  would  ask.  A  student  would  call 
out,  "six!"  Another  would  say  "Two."  but 
Keedy  would  pass  them  by.  Several  men 
would  shout  the  final  possibility  "Four  times 
two  arc  eight,"  and  tbe  teacher  would  shake 
bis  bead.  Finally  Keedy  would  point  out 
their  collective  error.  "All  of  you  fslled  to 
ask  the  key  queellon :  'What  U  the  jmjblemf 
Qentlesnen,  unless  you  know  what  the  prob- 
lem i5.  you  cannot  possibly  find  the  answer." 
Dr.  Keedy'B  classroom  gambit  wss  deadly 
eerlous.  He  knew  that  too  much  time  is 
spent  In  trying  to  solre  the  wrong  problem — 
like  polishing  brass  on  a  sinking  ship.  Not 
that  the  Postal  Establishment  is  a  sinking 
■lilp—by  no  means — It  has  weathered  many 
beavy  stornu  and  strong  winds  blown  up  by 
all  the  speeches  on  "VTbat  Is  happening  to 
tbe  Postal  Serrloe."  What  la  happening  to 
the  Postal  Service  is  that  very  few  have  been 
wUUng  to  face  op  to  tbe  problem,  to  uXJt.'ut 
it  In  simple  terms,  and  then  to  take  a  good 
bard  look  In  order  to  effect  a  viable,  perma- 
nent solution. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  Is  thst  the  Postal 
Establishment  Is  a  giant  In  a  legislative 
straight  Jacket  and  manacles.  Tbe  Poet  Of- 
fioe  Is  one  of  tbe  most  gigantic  employers  of 
people  In  the  nation,  and  one  of  the  world's 
most  esficntlsl  enterprises.  It  has  more  con- 
tact with  more  people  every  day  than  any 
other  enterprise,  and  probably  more  Influence 
oo  tbe  soclsl  and  economic  structure  of  our 
nation  than  any  other  national  venture. 

Tet  this  gigantic  enterprise,  employing  over 
YOO  thousand  people  and  hsndllng  ao  billion 
pieces  at  merchandise  has  a  mansgement 
structure  that  is  handciifTed  by  regulations 
tbat  are  often  over  100  years  old.  It  must 
operate  in  an  stmopsere  that  would  make  a 
shamblaa  of  any  theory  of  efficient  manage- 
ment. In  an  Alloe- In- Wonder landlsh  sort  of 
way  the  basic  decisions  about  wages,  employ- 
ment, prices,  the  size  snd  weight  <3t  parecla, 
the  limitations  on  me{,hods  of  distribution 
and  transportation  are  made  by  Oongreas — 
and  yet  or  all  the  tovemment  dqMrtmsnti — 
It  alone  Is  espected  to  raoorer  aU  Us  operat- 
ing costs. 

And  tbat  Is  tbe  key  to  tbe  whole  prob- 
lem. Both  Congress  and  tbe  Postal  Bstab- 
Ushment  and  tbe  users  of  the  mall  are 
turned  from  the  necessity  for  supplying  tbe 
very  best  service,  regardless  of  cost,  to  a 
constant  tiig-of-war  m  attempting  to  bal- 
ance tbe  books  because  at  a  short-sighted 
-view  of  tbe  true  purpose  of  tbe  Postal  Bi- 
tabUsbment— a  daaslc  failure  to  recognize 
tbe  problem. 


Let  me  qoote  fram  a  great  book  eallad 
"I7n«ed  Stater  Postal  Policy"  written  In  IBSl 
by  Congressman  Clyde  Kelly,  who  served  on 
the  Poet  Office  Committee  and  came  from 
tbe  very  sanw  district  as  the  very  able  Oon- 
gressman,  Bobert  Oort)ett  of  Pennsylvania — 
DOW  the  ranking  minority  nkembcr  of  tbe 
Boose  Post  OOoe  Oommtttee.  TlKHigh  out 
<a  print,  Kelly's  book;  u  required  reading  tor 
anyone  seriously  Interested  In  tbe  portal 
system. 

Says  Coogressman  Kelly :  "No  oox  contends 
that  a  postal  deficit  In  Itself  and  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  is  admirable.  It  would  be 
IdeeJ  If  the  srldest  poesible  eervlre  could  tM 
given  and  yet  the  revenues  meet  the  cost 
of  all  truly  postal  actlrtUea.  Tbe  real  prob- 
lem Is:  Shall  the  postaJ  balance  be  made  tbe 
master  of  CongrMS  and  of  the  PoetiJ  Estab- 
lishment, and  control  and  determine  the 
extent  of  Its  aerrioe. 

"Ho  expenditurt  Of  TVettrwry  f%ii4*  nwsiu 
so  mvch  /or  natitmml  welfmre  m*  th«  eomirU 
btitiont  for  postal  •ccommodatioms.'' 

Tt  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Oongreesman 
KeUy  states  the  postal  deficit  for  the  year 


IftSO  to  be  IM  mUllon.  or  g3.S0  out  of  ererf 
•100  expended  by  tbe  VS.  Oovemment. 
Taxes  that  year  were  gs  biiuon.  For 
fiscal  IMT  tt  Is  estimated  the  deficit  will  be 
•70D  mUBon — Including  public  service.  Worw. 
tbat  is  only  40  rents  out  of  every  glOO  ex- 
pended by  the  US.  OoTcrnment. 

Quoting  Congressman  Kelly  further: 

"Tht  money  from  the  Treasury  which  >■ 
sometimes  needed  to  supplement  postal  re- 
oclpu  In  furnishing  complete  and  compre- 
hensive service  is  not  a  liability,  but  an  in- 
vestment, the  dividends  being  Jusl  as  sub- 
stantial as  though  they  were  paid  In  cash. 
TVierr  is  not  a  burinr»  in  America  vhose 
income  ia  not  due  in  eonsiderabte  tneajure 
to  the  pojtaJ  tervice.  Let  tbe  boastful  ones 
who  contend  their  fortunee  were  made  solely 
through  their  own  efioru  considar  their  po- 
sition If  they  should  be  barred  from  all  use 
of  the  mails.  The  Post  Office  has  been  a 
partner  In  their  business,  and  no  injustice 
is  done  when  a  small  part  of  their  income 
taxes  arc  used  to  extend  better  postal  facili- 
ties to  every  American." 

By  the  way.  Congressman  Kelly  was  a  He- 
publican  who  served  9  terms  In  Congnsa. 
He  served  in  the  '73rd  Congress  In  1A33  dur- 
ing the  great  100  days  ol  tbe  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. I  have  a  ^leclal  reason  tor 
menUonlng  1033,  for  that  year  was  S3  years 
Into  the  30th  Century  .  .  .  and  S3  years  from 
now  we  win  be  in  the  2lst  Century. 

In  U  years  from  now,  a  }otimey  to  the 
moon  will  be  oonunonplace.  Man  will  odo- 
nlBc  tbe  moon.  (I  wonder  what  their  £iP 
Oode  will  be?  Probably  our  state  of  LT7NA 
will  only  be  In  tbe  ttb  Parcel  Post  Sone.t 
And  somebody  may  be  making  a  speech  in 
Oongreas,  "Wbat  IS  happening  to  tbe  Postal 
Service?" 

Until  and  unless  we  here  highly  resolve^— 
every  one  of  us — not  only  to  take  a  "new 
look"  at  tbe  Postal  BstabUshment.  but  to 
put  new  effort  behind  freeing  tbe  most  bene- 
ficent giant  tn  our  elvlUaatlon  croai  lU 
chains,  we  deserve  to  be  shackled. 

ftlTOLtrnONSST   CHAKCX   DT   OONCSTT 

Tou  WlU  hear  today  of  great  new  plans  for 
tbe  Postal  BstabUshment.  Tou  will  be  given 
a  "New  Look  at  the  Post  Office."  Bot.  In  my 
hiunble  opinion,  tbe  new  look  wlU  be  on  a 
6-inch  black  and  whita  acrecn  as  oompared 
to  the  potential  37-inch  rectangular  "live  m 
color"  that  is  possible  If  w«  stop  forcing  tbe 
postal  expcru  to  build  a  system  tbat  Is  patch 
on  patch  with  patch  in  the  middle. 

It  Is  true  that  the  day  Is  not  far  distant 
when  a  large  part  of  tbe  mall  will  be  sorted 
by  computer,  when  shlpmenta  will  be  con- 
tainerized and  many  other  changes  wrought. 
but  all  that  wlU  accomplish  li  to  enable  ua 
to  go  like  Hell  to  keep  t^en.  to  keep  from 
sliding  bsck.  We  aeed  bsstc,  rrt-oluttonary 
ctumvet  in  concept.  We  need  to  twUe  our 
giant. 

Imagine  Sears  Roebuck,  which  nportK  ssles 
tbat  are  92  billion  dollars  greater  than  the 
Post  Office  (and  even  much  greater  if  you 
take  In  the  aales  of  Allstate  Insurance  and 
other  such  Bears  entcrprtaee) .  Imagine 
Bean  Roebuck  being  operated  as  tbe  Post 
Office  has  to  be  operated  by  law! 

First.  Imagine  tbe  President  of  Sears  Roe- 
buck going  to  Jail  because  he  exceeded  hli 
budget.  There  is  Just  such  a  Uw  regarding 
the  Poetmaster  Oeneral. 

Imagine  U.S.  Sled  not  being  able  to  more 
the  succes&fui  manager  of  a  small  branch  to 
a  larger  branch  where  both  he  and  manage- 
ment may  grow.  Tet  the  Poscmsato- GcoeraJ 
has  to  contend  wltb  Just  that.  If  he  had 
the  world's  best  postmaster  in  a  snail  town. 
be  couldn't  move  blm  to  a  largar  town  wltb 
an  Inefficient  backward  posQnaster.  How 
long  would  VjS.  Steel  last  imda  tboae  ctr- 
ciunstanoes?  Or  uour  buslneai — whatever  It 
la? 

tmaglna  bow  handicapped  Bie  FeO|>2aB 
Drug  stores  wtrald  be  If  they  eouldnt  clOM 
down  stores  that  were  running  at  a  Ifiss. 
Tet  tbe  Postmaster  Oenerml  most  cperaf* 
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UaouxaDds  of  poet  otBcea  that  do  noi  tMk»  In  a 
fnurtlon  of  the  local  postouater'a  mlij,  )•« 
alone  all  the  other  coeta. 

Imagine  Oenerai  Electrto  not  beinc  ^1*  ^ 
lease  autoa  for  their  aaleonen  at  a  aavl&Bi 
at  935  miUlon.  The  Poetmaatar  Oeneral 
cannot. 

Said  Stanley  Cohen,  the  luiowledKable 
Washington  correspondent  for  Advertiaing 
A  get: 

"The  Poet  OfBce  la  a  vast  tranaportatlon 
•yatem  eaaentlaU;  eng&sed  In  moving  tblnga 
from  one  decUnatlon  to  another.  Tet  In 
aplte  of  the  fact  that  It  U  tHe  nation'i  largeat 
purchaaer  of  tranaportatlon  servlcee.  tt  la  for- 
bidden by  law  from  using  moat  normal  proc- 
eaaea  ctf  negotiation  that  are  available  to 
otber  users  of  tramportatlon. 

"Private  Industry  can  use  any  media  <rf 
tranaportatlon  that  sulU  Ita  pun*  and  pur- 
poae.  I  can  use  trucka.  buses,  railroads. 
freight  conaolldatlon.  leaaed  airplanes  singly 
or  la  any  oomblnatlon  designed  to  give  tt  the 
best  acrvloa  at  tha  lowest  coat.  The  Post 
Office  cannot.** 

The  Post  Office  Maoagement  baa  Ita  handa 
tied  by  arcbale  regulations  and  ahackled  by 
outmoded  laws.  It  can  only  negotiate  to  a 
limited  degree  and  can  engage  In  otaly  the 
moat  probationary  Inveatlgatlona  of  newer 
methoda,  or  more  advanced  concept*  of 
transportation. 

PEOJCCTXD    SmXiCTtMC 

And  then  tbere  la  the  matter  of  budgeting, 
and  the  raat.  Involved  tlme-cooaumlng  proc- 
caa  o<  aaeking  approprlaUoos.  The  Poet- 
master  Oeneral  must  project  for  two  years  In 
advance  bJa  exact  needs  at  every  level  of 
manpower:  his  precise  expenditure  In  ddlara. 
by  quartera  of  a  year.  Nor  Is  he  permitted — 
•xcapt  with  Congreaslonal  approval — to  bal- 
SAoe  one  quarter  against  another. 

U.  8.  Steel   could   Dot  operate  Uiat   way. 
Kelther  could  Joe  Doakes*  guoUne  station. 
But  tbe  Postmaster  General  Is  expected 
to. 

Since  there  arv  so  many  vartablea  In  hla 
OfMratlona,  he  finda  himself  rather  like  the 
Emperor's  tailor  in  Pre-Wfir  Japan,  who  waa 
not  permitted  to  touch  the  Imperial  figuro. 
but  had  to  estimate  hla  measuremenu  while 
standing  re^>ectf  ully  several  yards  away. 

Under  such  cLrcumstancea  It's  Parlay  to 
be  wise.  But  today's  Postmaster  Oeneral 
must  be  wiser  than  Parley.  Twice  as  wise. 
Por  In  moat  Instances  the  Poatal  Bstahtlab- 
ment  Is  operating  In  the  very  same  plants 
that  existed  In  Mr.  Parley's  day — and  de- 
livering mora  than  twice  as  much  mall  to 
more  placaa  with  fewer  maU  tralna. 

There  used  to  be  100.000  railway  maU  care 
In  which  preaortlng  waa  done.  Today  there 
are  ft33  mall  carrying  trains  in  servtce.  Uuch 
o<  the  aorttng  that  uscxl  to  be  done  In  such 
cars  muat  now  be  done  at  central  distribute 
log  polnta  that  are  already  overburdened. 
Tet  the  law  aUU  gtvea  preference  to  the  raU- 
roada.  which  get  66%  of  tha  approximately 
•630  mUlloo  spent  for  transportaUoci. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  All  a  vaat  volume. 
detailing  the  Impediments  to  progreaa  that 
have  multiplied  with  the  pUtng  up  ot  tra- 
dition on  tradltloa.  and  the  ahort-alghted 
worship  of  "what-was"  Lnataad  of  the  en- 
thualaatlc  support  of  "what  oould  be." 
soHx  paocasae  has  aant  mask 
Ro  one  denies  for  a  moment  that  In  spite 
of  aU  tha  road-blocka,  there  has  not  been 
»om€  progreaa.  And  I  muat  say  parenthet- 
ically that  I  agree  with  many  of  tha  viewa  In 
tha  current  /"ortune  about  the  present  PMQ'a 
Unaginattva  leadarahlp.  for  I  think  that 
graatar  pracraaa  baa  been  made  during  tha 
tenurea  of  iCr.  QroDouaU  and  Mr.  O^rten 
than  ever  before. 

Incidentally,  be  aura  to  read  the  lateat  In 
tha  long  list  of  artldea  whloh  hlatorloaUy 
could  be  fUed  under  the  heading:  "Whai  la 
Happening  to  The  Poatal  Servicer'  Thla  ex- 
celleaUy  written  arUcla  la  In  the  current 
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(March  1067)  Fortune  magazine.  In  10,000 
words  titled.  "It's  Now  or  Never  for  the  Poat 
Office"  the  piece  glvea  a  realistic  summa- 
tion of  poatal  problems,  yet  hoMs  hope  that 
thlnga  will  Improve — because  they  must. 
Not  so  incidentally.  aU  the  officlala  pictured 
in  the  piece  are  scheduled  to  appear  at  our 
Parley"  today. 

But  who's  to  blame  for  all  this  foot- 
dragging?  You  are.  Not  the  AdminlstratloD. 
Not  Congress.  Not  the  Postal  Employment. 
yo«l  You  are  responsible  because  you  get 
only  the  kind  of  government  you  want — the 
kind  of  government  you  deserve — the  kind  of 
government  you  are  willing  to  battle  for. 
Sure  you've  griped,  hollered  and  t>eefed — 
but  only  to  one  another.  What  kind  of 
real  effort  have  yoti  made  to  build  enthual- 
aatlc  support  for  llberal-mlndrd.  Post  Offlce- 
orlented  Congressmen — and  far-sighted 
memben  of  the  Postal  BaUbUahment?  If 
effective  efforta  were  achieved  In  this  area, 
the  beneflu  would  be  Immenae. 

Where  would  our  Moon  program  be  If  tha 
immente  effort  of  mobilizing  for  auch  a  tre- 
mendously complicated  task  In  so  short  a 
time  were  undertaken  with  tha  lacklvuiter 
lethargy  that  wa  maU  users  bring  to  the 
Postal  Problem?  It  wouldn't  have  gotten  off 
the  launching  pad  I 

Just  think,  since  1901.  tsa  blUlon  has  been 
expended  on  the  man-ln-space  project  alone. 
Thla  amounU  to  two-thlrda  of  the  entire 
apace  budget  of  tSS  bUlUm.  The  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Spaos  AdmlniatraUon 
(NASA)  presently  Involves  400.000  workers. 
Including  60,000  sclentlsU  and  engineers. 
Prom  the  Cape's  launching  pada  to  Australian 
cracking  atatlona,  we  taxpayers  wllllogly  fork 
up  some  »3.0  bUUons  foe  Inatallatlona  spotted 
around  tto<e  globe.  As  space  miaalons  grow 
more  ambitious  and  mare  complex,  the  price 
tag  will  rise. 

Contrast  that  with  the  Poatal  KsUbllsh- 
ment.  The  VB.  Poet  Office  has  over  700 
thousand  employees  and  sines  IMl  has  coat 
the  VS.  Treasury  only  M.8  billion— includ- 
ing ta  023  bUUon  fdr  public  aervlce— against 
NASA's  »33  billion.  In  fact,  the  total  Poat 
Office  coat  to  the  Treasury  for  the  past  40 
years  Is  less  than  tU  bUUon  dollars. 

Spacemen  say  that  every  dollar  spent  on 
tha  lunar  program  is  spent  on  earth,  not  on 
the  moon.  The  money  goee  Into  employee 
payrolls,  training  programa  It  has  become 
a  vital  part  of  the  natloaal  economy.  ^Mce- 
men  aay,  no  project  In  years  baa  contributed 
ao  heavily  to  ao  many  areaa  of  the  country. 
By  its  very  expenditures,  they  cialm  to  have 
effectively  helped  to  reduce  poverty.  So 
what?  .  .  .  the  Poat  office  baa  been  doing 
that  alnoa  177&. 

But  the  Space  program  haa  the  big  ad- 
vantage. It  la  not  manacled  by  tradlUon. 
nor  sterilized  by  lethargy.  Our  stupendous 
apace  program  has  seised  the  nation's  Imagi- 
nation, has  aroused  the  national  wlU  to  excel 
aU  other  nations— to  prove  our  place  as  the 
world's  leading  technologists. 

Why  can't  you  and  your  associates  do  the 
aame  for  the  Postal  System?  Whj/  not  buUd 
B  national  uHII  to  have  a  Pottai  Sjfstem  that 
measures  up  to  our  Space  Program?  Let's 
(Jo  away  with  our  commitments  to  the  past 
and  commit  ourselves  to  tomorrow.  Merely 
being  In  favor  of  the  authorization  of  a  rela- 
tively few  dollars  for  research  and  develop- 
ment la  not  enough.  Typically,  aa  In  indus- 
try, the  oost  of  developing  new  postal  meth- 
oda wlU  be  minimal.  Everybody  is  for 
reaearch  and  dsrelopment.  Including  P^>a 
Mao.  But  do  we  understand  a  commitment 
to  poatal  reaearch  evlstoos  a  larger  commit- 
ment? 

The  coat  curve  wtU  rise  akyward  aa  Ideaa 
become  reality.  Technical  dUBcultlea  which 
oould  not  be  anticipated  will  arise  at  a  time 
when  large  amounts  of  money  and  effort  may 
have  already  been  committed.  It  wUl  be 
neoeaaary  to  apend  more  and  more  and  more. 
And.  It  wUl  be  neceesary  to  be  cooperative 


and  paUent.  It  will  be  neoeaaary  to  give  the 
Postal  Establlshroent  more  "wills"  and  less 
"you  can'ia." 

Even  the  laboratory -tested,  coldly  calcu- 
lated technical  engineering  of  an  Apollo 
spacecraft,  with  every  phase  or  research  done 
In  a  controlled  environment  under  controlled 
circumstances  with  microscopic  perfection, 
can  have  tu  failures,  its  Chaffees,  Whites  and 
Orlseoms.  Imagine  then  the  problems  of 
Postal  Research.  Sure,  the  machines  are 
easy,  electronic  marvels  are  achievable,  but 
the  problems  vary  from  delivering  Aunt 
Minnie's  cookies  to  Vietnam  to  deUverlng 
millions  of  unZIP-coded  Internal  Revenue 
forms  to  every  taxpayer. 

There  are  no  controlled  circumstances,  and 
the  best  prediction  of  use  can  only  be  an 
educated  guess.  We  do  not  have  two  United 
States  so  that  Wte  control  and  compare.  We 
do  not  have  two  Buffaloes,  two  Oklahoma 
ClUes— or  even  two  Helenas  and  BlUlngs. 
Montana.  There  are  no  model  altuatlons 
which  can  be  manipulated  and  explored. 
One  day's  mall  la  never  exactly  Ilka  the  next. 
Every  day's  problems  comprise  a  million  new 
variables.  'To  undertake  radical  develop- 
ment tn  the  Postal  System  Is  much  more 
like  swimming  handcuffed  In  seaweed  than 
looking  through  a  microacopc. 

IMHOVSTIOlf'    NKXDaD 

Says  David  B.  Olelcher  in  fnduv(r4el  Re- 

tearch:  "There  la  a  personal  challenge  In 
Innovation.  Innovation  calls  for  a  great  deal 
of  learning  by  many  people,  many  groups. 
But  learning  means  experimentation,  which 
means  a  mixture  of  failures  and  successes. 
It  means  the  letting  go  of  established  proce- 
dures which  cont&ln  their  own  risks  to  try 
new  procedures  with  new  riaka." 

Inherent  to  innovation,  there  la  the  chal- 
lenge of  inescapable  uneertaintf  aa  to 
whether  new  methods  will  be  aucceesful 
"The  basic  Isaue  Is  change."  Or  rather,  the 
basic  Issue  la  resistance  to  change.  All  that 
Eap  about  ZIP  Is  a  case  In  point.  If  we  are 
to  have  a'31st  Century  Postal  System  before 
the  33nd  Century  rolls  around^  then  we  the 
people — the  users  and  the  creators  of  the 
mall — must  be  the  first  to  respond  enthusi- 
astically, and  cooperatively  right  down  to 
the  fifth  digit.  Forget  the  "death  wlah." 
Forget  hoping  It  won't  work.  Uake  It  work! 
Then  It  vtU  work! 

To  get  the  21st  Century  Poatal  System 
takes  money  .  .  .  lota  of  money.  Where  will 
tha  money  come  from.?  If  tt  has  to  come 
from  higher  rates  alone  we  are  racing  on  a 
social  and  economic  colUslcMi  course. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  I  am  not  at  thla  point 
opposing  any  rate  readjustments  where 
needed  or  where  Inequltlaa  can  be  clearly 
proved.  I  am  saying,  however,  that  we  need 
to  Invest  more  money  In  creating  a  modem 
postal  system  than  rates  alone  can  produce. 
Fax,  far  more.  We  need  to  Invest  in  the 
Postal  System  aa  wa  are  Investing  In  the 
Space  program,  not  on  a  dollara-of-retum 
baals,  but  on  the  basla  at.  how  much  can  we 
add  to  the  aoclal  and  economic  weU-beIng 
of  our  cltizena. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  invest- 
ing 4300  minion  Ln  fiscal  IM8  for  Research 
Development  and  Facilities  without  any  one 
expecUng  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
get  one  penny  back.  ITie  Department  of  In- 
terior la  spending  4314  million  in  the  same 
period.  No  one  expecU  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  get  a  penny  back.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Is  spending  47S  million. 
No  one  expecU  to  get  a  penny  back. 

The  Departments  of  Labcv,  Transportation, 
the  Atomle  Energy  commlulon,  the  National 
Solenoa  Foundation,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  spend  over  ^  btllton  on  Research 
and  Development,  and  no  one  expects  to  get 
a  penny  back.  NASA  is  budgeted  for  M  bil- 
lion. 4300  milUon  for  1968.  In  toUl,  exclud- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense.  tlO  blllloa 
dollars  will  be  spent  In  fiscal  l^M  on  Research 
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and  Development.  Not  one  of  the  depart- 
ments mentioned  will  be  charged  with  a 
deficit.  Only  the  Post  Office.  It  has  an 
R  and  D  budget  of  430  million  and  it  i^  ex- 
pected to  get  most  of  il  back-  That  the 
postal  service  serves  socially  and  economi- 
CAlIy  valuable  ends  seenu  largely  self-evident. 
That  rates  Increases  alone  cannot  create  the 
added  value  necessary  If  we  are  to  survive 
in  this  fast-moving  world  should  be  equally 
as  self-evident. 

CLCAS   COICITDNICATIOMB   BCLF  TO   XLIMINATX 

MxamfmasTsivDiNcs 

When  Marconi,  discoverer  of  radio,  was 
aaked  "Is  there  a  standard  by  which  w«  can 
measure  the  progress  of  mankind?"  he  re- 
plied. '"There  Is  a  two-fold  measure — the  de- 
crease In  labCK",  and  the  increase  In  commu- 
nications, which  eliminates  space,  and 
eliminates  misunderstanding."  To  attempt 
to  calculate  to  the  cent,  the  value  of  postal 
communication  and  to  secure  each  year  the 
revenues  to  meet  exactly  the  coat,  Is  the 
height  of  national  self-deception. 

Postmaster  Oeneral  Lawrence  03rien, 
speaking  before  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters  In  Louisville,  Kentucky  on  Sep- 
tember 39,  1000,  said:  "Certainly  the  time 
must  come  when  the  scope  and  quality  of 
service,  and  not  extraneous  factors  will  ulti- 
mately determine  our  operating  revenues. 
We  are  and  %hould  be  a  public  service.  We 
cannot  operate  under  the  iron  law  of  the 
balance  sheet.  What  we  are  doing  is  too 
tmportant.  Our  profits,  and  I  firmly  believe 
there  has  never  been  a  year  tehen  the  PQit 
Office  Department  did  not  produce  a  real 
social  profit,  are  often  unseen.  They  are  in 
teryns.  not  of  doUars.  but  in  the  enormous 
national  benefit  that  cornea  from  good  mail 
communications." 

l^e  wise  course  would  be  to  deal  with  post- 
age rates  cm  a  permanent  atabiliacd  basis. 
rather  than  through  makeshift  attempts  to 
meet  unusual  conditions.  There  will  always 
be  some  adjustments  Deeded  to  equalise 
postage  rates  and  charges  for  special  services. 
but  every  change  should  meet  this  test) 
"WlU  It  mean  better  service  and  a  better  so- 
ciety for  a  greater  number  of  Americans?" 

"Hie  postal  service  la  every  bit  as  vital  to 
the  total  functioning .  of  I2ila  country  aa  Is 
the  development  of  good  roads  .  .  .  the  con- 
quest of  space  ...  or  the  dredging  of  har- 
bors. Such  enterprises,  and  I  oould  cite 
hundreds  more,  are  undertaken  for  social 
purpoees,  and  the  resultant  economic  wel- 
fare of  our  cltlxens  la  not  measured  on  a 
baala  of  recovery  of  ooata.  but  on  benefits  to 
society.  We  need  to  begin  providing  31st 
Century  mall  service,  not  ISth  Century  mall 
servloe.  "ITie  communications  wave  of  the 
future  win  swamp  present  Post  Office  facili- 
ties unless  we  take  immediate  stepe  to  greatly 
expand  and  Improve  them.  But  It  Is  hardly 
likely  under  present  limitations  that  the  Post 
Office  can  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  expansion 
that  Is  unavoidable. 

I  n  order  to  get  public  acceptance  a  nd 
Congressional  support  for  a  dynamic  postal 
system,  theo-e  must  be  a  real  selling  campaign 
through  which  the  American  people  could 
better  realise  the  magnitude  and  unnicellcd 
efficiency  of  our  present  postal  service — 
and  how  much  greater  It  could  be  with  a 
proper  understanding  of  Its  true  role.  Bvery 
citizen  should  recoijnixe  that  the  social  and 
economic  values  generated  by  the  Postal 
Syntevt  are  greater  than  the  ability  of  the 
user  to  pay  for  such  a  service. 

Says  Morton  8.  BaraU  In  "The  Economics 
of  the  Postal  Service."  "The  problem  Is  not 
that  the  public  Is  uninrormed,  but  that  It  la 
fll-lnformed.  To  put  It  less  graciously,  an 
altogether  too  large  part  of  what  la  popu- 
larly retailed  about  the  postal  problema  la 
hair-truth  at  beat,  utterly  wrong  at  worst." 
Mr.  Baratx  oontlnuee:  "TTiere  never  baa  been 
a  real  and  effecUve  attempt  to  seU  the  Postal 
Service  to  the  public.  Tbe  Postal  Service  as 
H  sUnda  In  tbe  face  of  all  It  haa  to  over- 


come Is  a  marvel  of  human  achievement  and 
tbe  acme  of  efficient  ooopcratlon  for  a  noble 
purpose.  From  pioneer  t>eglnnlngs  to  the 
present  day.  this  continuing  American  Insti- 
tution has  nuide  a  gretitcr  aervlce  ooutribu- 
tlon  than  any  other." 

Just  aa  reaching  the  moon  la  a  challenge 
that  has  excited  the  public's  mind  and 
aplrtt.  so  must  we  be  excited  about  the  es- 
tablUhment  of  new  borixons  for  the  postal 
system.  Just  as  the  Apollo  program  Is  al- 
ready looking  with  oonfldenoe  to  developing 
the  capability  of  voyaging  to  the  limits  ot 
outer  space,  so  must  we  look  to  daring  con- 
cepts tor  the  Poet  Office. 

It  win  take  money,  but  money  la  tbe  least 
of  It.  The  American  people  have  always  had 
the  mind  and  the  spirit  to  back  their  de- 
sire for  Improvement  with  all  they  owned. 
The  people  will  back  the  Post  Office  If  you 
will.  Not  Congress,  not  the  Administration, 
not  the  Post  OOloe  Department  .  .  .  but  only 
you  and  you  and  we  tbe  people  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  kind  of  Post  OfRce  we  have. 
Tou  only  get  the  kind  of  Poet  OfDce  you  de- 
serve. 

When  someone  asks  you  "What  fi  Hap- 
pening To  The  Postal  Service"  tell  him  not 
enow,  nor  rain,  nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these 
couriers  from  the  swUt  completion  d  thdr 
appointed  rounds,  but  only  faulty  national 
bookkeeping  and  the  failure  to  ignite  the 
national  urilt. 


DecUioa  on  Antmiiiiile  S^sten  Coaiid- 
cred  Vital  to  CiriliEation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

Oir  TSNMXSSXI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Mondav.  March  13.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  current  discussion  In  offlclal  quar- 
ters tn  Washington,  in  the  Congress,  and 
by  informed  citizens  throughout  the  Na- 
tion concerning  the  advisability  and 
feasibility  of  the  United  SUtes  estab- 
Ushing  an  antimissile  system  Is  consid- 
ered vital  because  It  conceivably  could 
relate  to  the  future  of  our  civilization. 

In  this  connection,  the  Nashville  33an- 
ner  a  daily  newspaper  published  In 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  recently  published  a 
provocative  editorial  entitled.  "On  Anti- 
balUsUc  Issue,  JCS  Judgment  Outweighs 
McNamai^." 

This  editorial.  I  believe,  is  deserving 
of  careful  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  same  be  reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd. 

The  editorial  follows: 

On   Anttbauustic   Isstrx.  JOB  JoncMXNT 
OPTwxiQHa  MCNsMAaa'a 

Qen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  brought  out  Into  the 
open  Sunday — where  It  belongs — the  JCS  dls- 
agreemeni  with  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
UcNamara  on  an  antl-belllstlc  mlsalle  sys- 
tem as  protective  of  American  cities.  The 
military  authorttlea  want  it.  The  drlllan 
aeeretary  doea  not. 

It  has  been  a  running  argument  aince  the 
NIke-X  was  Introduced  as  an  Idea,  and  be- 
came an  issue  within  the  Pentagon.  At  that 
level  It  has  been  a  contest  between  fact  and 
theory:  the  fact  being  that  on  the  abort  end 
of  protection  In  any  ballistic  mlsalle  race, 
America  would  be  in  peril,  and  Mr.  McNa- 
mara'a  theory  being  that  we  should  cope  with 
tt  Instead  by  prevailing  on  tbe  Russians  to 


aort  at  butt  accounts  and  not  engage  In  any 
more  oompettng  in  this  particular.  Bestdes. 
he  aaya.  the  cost  of  such  a  aystem  could  run 
from  as  bilUoo  to  MO  bUllon.  which  he 
doesn't  think  the  nation  can  "afford." 

What  the  nation  cannot  afford  Is  any  de- 
fense gamble  that  oould  resiUt  In  annihila- 
tion of  ANT  U.S.  city  or  cities — the  ooet  of 
which  oould  be  in  the  multiplied  billions, 
and  countless  lives. 

Secretary  IfcNanura  has  not  proven 
himself  to  be  an  expert  In  military  evalua- 
tion, strategic  and  tactical  declalons.  These 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  Whlx  Kid  manip- 
ulation at  the  computer  keyboard.  Tet  be 
has  diluted,  a  base  point  of  national  seeur- 
Ity  and  defense  urgently  reccanmended  as 
vital  by  men  possessed  -of  a  military  knowl- 
edge matching  their  responsibility. 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  Sec-Def  Is 
right  In  this  argument  (and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
wrong)  the  tAXpayers  would  have  to  pick  up 
In  the  long  hAUl  an  added  bill  estimated  at 
•fi  bllUon  to  MO  bUUoD — an  Imprecise  cal- 
culation, of  considerable  latitude  between 
Its  two  extremes. 

But  if  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  right — and  Mr. 
McNanuura  wrong — the  cost  of  foregoing  this 
antl-mlaslle  system  could  be  In  the  hundreds 
of  bUlions:  with  few.  if  any.  left  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  and  put  a  demollahed  America 
together  again.  In  the  analysis  of  military 
need,  for  security  and  survival,  the  national 
preference  U  for  enlightened  military 
Judgment. 

By  the  ssme  token,  the  fighting  of  a  war — 
lt«  strategic  and  tactical  decisions;  the  op- 
eration for  victory — are  for  capable  military 
determination.  The  McNamara  record  does 
not  ahlne  In  any  particular  ot  off -aide  signal 
calling. 

A  mounting  crescendo  of  public  sentiment 
demands  swift  and  telling  action  to  win 
the  war  Ln  Vietnam;  with  intensified  bomb- 
ing of  enemy  territory  favored,  to  end  H  in 
victory  In  the  qiilckest  time  possible.  That 
fact  reflects  In  enlarged  operations — air.  sea. 
and  land — building  to  a  new  peak  of  eus- 
talned  aaaault.  It  accorda  with  the  instinc- 
tive dealre  of  the  men.  and  their  command. 
In  that  field,  to  win  tt.  ProcrasUnatlon  and 
Indeclslveness  are  not  of  the  military  making. 

Prealdent  Johnson  is  right  Ln  the  decision 
obvlouely  reached  to  take  off  the  brakes  and 
press  that  drive  to  victory— aware  finally  that 
there  la  no  other  avenue  to  a  genuine  peace 
negotiation.  The  message  thus  conveyed  to 
the  enemy  Is  that  America  means  bualnefia: 
with  no  Nervous  NelUelsm  concerning  tbe 
impact  of  that  message  on  Banot's  partners 
tn  aggressloti.  including  Bed  China.  It  la  the 
only  way  of  reasonably  assuring  that  the 
sacrifice  to  date  In  Vietnam  will  not  hsve 
been  In  vain. 

America  needs  tbe  same  realistic  decision 
with  regard  to  vital  particulars  of  defense  at 
home^-among  them  the  antl-misslIe  system. 
long  on  the  dravrlng  board  but  shore  on  ful- 
nilment  while  Ruaels  has  built — and  la  buUd- 
ing — Its  own.  Tbe  Soviet  evidently  believes 
It  can  "afford"  th&t  defense  system,  and  is 
doing  It. 

Tbe  United  States  can  provide  whatever  It 
takes  for  maximum  security.  Tbe  most 
abundantly  productive  land  on  earth  can 
afford  the  investment  which  Informed  au- 
thonues  deem  eeaentlal.  What  It  cannot  af- 
ford Is  operation  dilly-dally  while  the  known 
enemy  prepares;  nor  auspenslon  of  research 
whUe  that  enemy,  with  or  without  treaty 
violation,  engages  in  ^|wHnr\it<iri  nuclear  and 
mlasUe  exparlment. 

What  America  cannot  afford,  further,  is  a 
programa  of  extravagance  for  non-essenUals; 
the  absurdlUes  of  which  are  compounded 
even  aa  such  key  voices  ss  Secretary  Uc- 
Namara'a  intone  that  we  cant  "afford"  tbe 
Nlke-X. 

KnbelUahlng  tbe  "Great  Bodety"  concept. 
at  a  growing  coat  of  doUar-btllloos.  isn't 
nearly  aa  Important  aa  defenses  to  assure  tbe 
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,urvtT»l  tK  MIT  drUlMil  mxiatT-     *™'">» 

Bunrl»lUn«  glob^  hMdoM  oonttto*  o«Mr 
blUlon*  Ui»t  oouJa  betMc  b«  OMd  to  proM« 
Ainerto.  from  reMJgnJswl  (omlCB  Ul»»««. 

Tbe  joujt  Clilett  •«  a*  propo»to€  *»  P^ 
OP  tl»«e  pMtlculara  o<  drmMttn  poUcT-  Tn»» 
ban  pototed  oat  whM*  Ui«  foi—fW*  4»n- 
pr  !«,  iBiJ  pl»TCrttie4  »  oommon  imm  derirto* 
lor  mlMillTif  tt. 

TbBT  •"  dlKibarglnt  «o  obll*»tlOB  In 
rtr^iiwiny  to  tnuckJe  under — where  a  ■•cunty 
oooTlstloa  U  »t  rti^  m  ttil«  •»»™><«» 
wltbln  tlM  P«nu«o«i-  0«i«r«l  Wli«l«  ren- 
dand  >  ••TTlo  m  elsntrlnc  tb»  l«l»  b«Iar» 
tb«  colintn'-  

Tm  HairUad  GFi  Die  ia  VietBaa 
ECIKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OV    MABTl.Un  * 

DI  THK  HOnSI  OF  KBPEBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  13S7 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
L.Cpl  Harold  T.  Vaiwht.  ol  Cherry  Hill, 
and  8p4c  RuaaeU  W.  Dickens,  of  Plney 
Point  were  recently  killed  In  combat  In 
Vletoam.  and  I  wish  both  to  commend 
ttaelr  coiuage  and  to  honor  their  memory 
by  indudlnc  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
UelM  In  the  Rccoas : 

j>^PQ  lAoaa  liAkTiAMv  OI'b  Aas  Knx^  xm 
VBrWAM  Wu 
Two  iervlcemen  from  Maryland  were  kinod 
Tla«ad«y  Is  tbe  VletoAm  war.  tb«  Defense 
DepMztment  reported  yeeterday. 

U^  Cpl.  H»rold  T.  V»uglit.  ao.  a  Marine 
Corpe  ataftee.  w««  killed  tty  mrepnel  from 
•B  enemy  "exploelve  device"  while  on  petrol 
la  4uBn(  Nl«l  prOTlnce.  »c«»rdln(|  to  toe 
Pentacoii.  __  ,^        _ 

Bk  perenta.  Mr.  end  Un.  Welter  B. 
Veucnt.  of  739  BoundTlew  roed.  Cherry  Hill. 
Mid  be  had  recmtly  written  that  Vietnam 
me  **nathlng  but  fighting  and  kUUng." 

LOTAL   TO   coal* 

The  marlne'i  mother  said  her  eon  wrote 
Ii«  tbat  "he'd  rather  be  In  hell.' 

But,  Mra.  Vau^ht  added,  he  wae  alwaya 
loymj  to  the  Marine  Corpe. 

Oorporal  Vaught.  a  graduate  ot  Southern 
High  School.  WTOU  In  hia  laet  totter  than 
"he  dJdnt  think  he'd  make  It  back,"  accord- 
ing to  hie  mother. 

Mia.  Vaught  said  her  eon  was  draAed  and 
ToJunteeied  to  do  hla  two  years  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corja.  Be  expected  to  be  discharged  m 
July. 

Beeldee  his  parenta.  Corporal  Vaught  Is 
surylved  by  two  younger  slaters,  Blta  ^ifiX- 
lene  and  Patricia  Ann  Vaught.  and  by  his 
psftt-grandmother  who  llvee  with  the  fam- 
ily, Mra.  Ida  Caoway. 

l^Ein.ivr«n  roa  yimfaM 
The  othw  Maryunder  killed  In  action  waa 
Spec  4  Buseell  W.  Dlckeoa.  33.  an  Army 
draftee  who  served  a  tour  of  duty  In  Ger- 
many and  then  reenllsted  to  go  to  Vietnam, 
specialist  Dickens  wae  the  eon  of  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Jameo  Dickens,  ot  Plney  Point.  St. 
Marys  county. 

The  eoldler's  father,  a  waterman,  said  hla 
eon  "liked  Vietnam  au  right"  tnit  waa  both- 
ered by  the  heat,  which  sometlmee  was  ae 
liigh  ae  US  degreea. 

BpedaJlat  IMckena  wae  graduated  from 
Oraat  Mills  High  Bebofd  In  St.  Maiya  county. 
Bis  family  said  be  r*'""*^  to  be  a  career 
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Els  alaten  are:  Mr*.  KUxabath  Bamea.  of 
Waahlngton;  Mra.  Blaine  Prederlck.  of  Abell, 
St  Marye  oountr.  Mra.  Mary  Alice  Stewart, 
and  MiB.  Oadlla  Young,  both  at  Leonard- 
town,  Mai  llaiMl 

Brothen  aurnrlng  are:  Prmnda,  Paul. 
Kneat  and  James  IHekena.  Jr.,  all  of  Plney 
Point:  and  Vincent  Dlekeaa,  of  Norfolk. 


HoBM  Say*  "No"  to  PoweU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


tuT«  been  •wUter  in  ooaUof.  He  mlfHt  ban 
been  indicted  on  ciiminAi  ebarsee-  Powell 
brougbt  thle  upon  himself.  HU  r»ce  should 
have  aothinc  fco  do  with  ths  case.  alUiough 
some  House  membera  may  haTe  voted 
against  him  for  that  reason. 

Powell  has  said  h«  wiU  talce  his  case  to 
the  courts.  That  Is  his  privllego  and  right, 
ae  tt  is  iais  right  to  say  in  his  defense  that 
be  is  probably  not  the  only  contreesmaa 
who  has  violated  the  rules  and  the  law.  U 
there  are  others  Congress  should  uncover 
and  Judge  them,  as  Powell  has  been  Judged. 
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He  had  been  In  Vietnam  about  six  weeks 
before  he  waa  kuled.  according  to  the  family. 

Spectallit  Dickens  Is  survived  by  hie  par- 
ents and  by  nine  brothere  and  ''-' 


or  nxjwov 
IN  THZ  HOnSB  OP  RKPBESBNTATrVES 

Mcmdav.  March  IJ,  19S7 
Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  excellent  editorial  In 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  ol  March  3.  19fi7, 
which  prwenta  an  objective  view  of  tbe 
action  taken  by  the  House  ol  Representa- 
Uves  with  respect  to  RepresenUUve-elect 
Adam  C.  Powell.  This  editorial  follows: 
Boon  SATS  "No"  lo  Powkit. 
The  Houae  or  Bepreeentatlvee  haa  voted, 
307  to  lie.  to  exclude  Bep.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  (D-N.T.).  The  action  Indlcawe  the 
wlUlngneae  of  the  House  to  anUgonlse  bU 
Harlem  consUtuency  and  to  face  a  poastblo 
Impasse  U  he  la  re-elected— a  situation  which 
could  have  been  avoided  If  the  CongreMmen 
had  accepted  the  carefully  conaldered  pun- 
ishment preecrlbed  by  a  specUl  Investigating 
committee.  But  the  Bouse  obviously  did 
not  corfslder  loee  of  seniority,  a  »40.000  fine 
and  censure  severe  enough  to  match  the 
charge  of  misappropriated  federel  funda. 

The  House  was  within  lU  rlghta  to  vote 
for  exclusion.  Article  1.  Section  B,  of  the 
ua.  ConstltuUon  saya.  "Each  bouse  shall 
be  the  Judge  of  the  election  returns  and 
qualifications  of  lu  own  membere."  C.  Her- 
man PTltchett.  profeeeor  of  poimcal  science 
at  the  tJnlTeralty  of  Chicago  and  a  noted 
authority  on  the  Conatltutlon.  wrote  In  his 
book  -The  American  ConstltuUon,"  "Un- 
der thla  power,  either  bouse  can  In  effect 
enforce  additional  qualifications  by  jafns- 
Ing  to  seat  any  duly  elected  member." 

Pritchett  polnu  out  that  Individual  con- 
greeeman  have  been  disqualified  on  sereral 
grounds  The  House  refused  to  seat  a  ntah 
polygamlst  In  1900.  Victor  L.  Berger  of  Wls- 
cooaln,  a  aodallsl.  was  refused  hu  seat  by 
the  House  In  1918.  because  of  his  convlcUon 
under  the  Espionage  Act  tor  apposing  the 
war  Berger  was  re-elected  by  hla  constltu- 
ente  He  was  again  denied  his  seat  Before 
he  was  re-elected  for  a  thlrtl  time  the  Su- 
preme Court  reveieed  hie  convlcUon  and  the 
House  then  seated  him.  Almost  a  decade 
later,  the  Senate  refueed  to  seat  Frank  L. 
Smith  of  nunols  and  William  8.  Vare  of 
Pennsylvania,  because  of  scandals  In  cormec- 
tlon  with  their  campaign  funds.  Pritchett 
Bays.  "There  would  seem  to  be  no  possible 
Judicial  recourse  against  such  legislative 
dedslona.'* 

The  argument  that  Powell  li  being  pun- 
ished because  he  is  a  Negro  la  ralladoua. 
Careful  tnveetlgatlona  showed  Powell's  be- 
havior to  hare  been  unique  In  the  degree 
of  lla  arrogance  and  abusee.  Nor  can  hla 
braien  defiance  of  the  conrta  of  bU  own 
state  be  condoned.  Powell's  subsequent 
demonstraUon  of  unconcern  about  his  eon- 
duct  was  hardly  the  act  of  a  contrite  man. 
The  odds  are  that  the  House  probobly  suf- 
fered Powell's  arrogance  and  misdeeds  as 
long  aa  It  did  because  of  a  reluctance  to 
move  against  a  Negro.  Had  Powell  been 
In  another  branch  of  government,  or  even 
In  private  boalneaa;  hie  punlabment  mlg^t 


Silrer  Star  Redpieat  Froa  Hawafi  Loiei 
Life  ia  VklBaBi  BattI* 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  KAwaa 
m  THE  HO03E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

jVondoy.  tforeft  13,  lUT 
Mr.  MATStlNAOA.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  It  is 
with  sadness  In  my  heart  that  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  brave  young  Hawaii 
soldier  who  has  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  his  country.  Army  Sergeant  Ed- 
ward N.  Kaneshlro.  who  last  week  gave 
up  his  life  In  Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Kaneshlro.  the  78th  Island 
man  killed  In  Vietnam,  was  racommended 
last  January  for  the  highest  award  which 
a  grateful  Nation  can  bestow  on  Its  mili- 
tary heroes— the  Medal  of  Honor.  His 
Intrepidity  In  the  previous  action  has  al- 
ready been  recognlred  by  the  award  of 
the  Silver  SUr.  and  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  take  special  note  of 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  on  March  B,  19«1.  telling 
of  Sergeant  Kaneahlro's  courageoua  ex- 
ploits while  under  fire. 

To  the  family  of  this  fallen  soldier,  I 
extend  heartfelt  condolences  over  their 
great  loss.  The  Nation,  too.  Is  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  this  decorated  fluting 
man. 

The  news  article  concerning  Sergeant 
Edward  N.  Kaneshlro.  HawaU's  brave 
combat  soldier.  Is  respectfully  submitted 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Congussional 
Rzcoas: 

Hawaii  SoLoica  kxlixd  ih  Combat 
S  8gt.  Edward  N.  Kaneahlro.  recommended 
in  January  for  the  Medal  of  Honor,  waa  klUed 
Monday  In  Vietnam,  the  Army  said  laet  night. 
The  Army  said  only  that  3fi- year-old  Kane- 
shlro died  oS  gunshot  wounds.  No  other  de- 
talU  were  available.  He  was  the  78th  Island 
man  killed  In  Vietnam. 

Sgt.  Kaneshlro  leaves  a  wife,  four  amall 
chUdren  and  his  mother,  all  living  on  Oabu. 
He  was  a  member  of  C  Company,  let  Bat- 
talion. 9th  Cavalry.  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Air 
mobile).  He  bad  been  In  the  Army  eight 
years. 

Sgt.  Kaneehlro  was  home  on  rest  and  re- 
cuperaUon  leave  In  December,  but  told  bis 
family  nothing  about  the  acUon  of  Dec.  1 
for  which  he  received  the  Silver  Star  and 
was  recommended  for  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

He  escaped  injury  In  that  batUe.  which 
occurred  at  the  village  of  Pbu  Nun  n  In  the 
Kim  River  Valley  In  the  Central  Highlands  of 
South  Vietnam. 

His  company  wae  on  a  eearch  and  deatroy 
mission  in  which  several  Americana  had  been 
killed  or  wounded. 

Sgt  Kaneahlro,  armed  with  grenadee  and 
au  M-ia  lUU,  entared  a  VIM  Cong  trench 


alone.  He  threw  atx  grenadee  at  the  enemy 
OS  he  was  fired  upon.  He  killed  alx  or  eeven 
Viet  Cong. 

Sgt.  Kaneeblro's  wife,  Mlteuko,  and  their 
four  children  live  at  ae4»-B  lOtb  Ave.,  Palolo. 
The  children  are  Naomi.  7;  Doria,  6;  Tom,  4, 
.^nd  John.  aVj. 

His  mother  Is  Mrs.  Tama  Kaneshlro  of  661 
Hoomalu  St.  Pearl  City. 

Sgt.  Kaneehlro  was  graduated  from  Lelle- 
hua  High  School  and  served  with  the  36th 
Infantry  (Wolfhounds)  before  being  assigned 
to  the  1st  Cavalry  Division. 


FrieadsUp  Sqaare 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP  mm   TOBX 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  who  are  Interested  In  Inter- 
national  friendship,  and  also  In  reversing 
the  balance -of -payments  problem,  wUl 
be  pleased  to  note  that  New  York  City, 
under  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  my  pred- 
ecessor as  Congressman  for  the  17th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  la 
acting  on  both  counts. 

On  Monday.  February  27 ,  Times 
Square,  at  the  "crossroads  of  America," 
In  my  district,  had  its  name  changed  to 
Friendship  Square,  for  a  special  cere- 
mony in  which  Mayor  Lindsay  desig- 
nated 1987  as  "International  Tourist 
Year." 

Special  commendaUon  should  be  given 
to  PhlUlp  Schweldel.  New  York  City's 
director  of  tourism,  and  Commissioner 
John  S.  Palmer  of  the  department  of 
public  events  for  their  work  in  helping 
to  bring  to  New  York  City  and  to  the 
United  States,  people  from  all  over  the 
world. 

The  motto  of  International  Tourist 
Year  la,  "Tourism — The  Passport  to 
Peace." 

The  statement  from  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Public  Events  and 
Mayor  Ldndsay's  proclamation  follow: 

Mayor  Psoclaiiis  Observance  or  Interna- 
tiohal  TooRnrr  T»*r — Crrr  Hall  Ccrimdnt 
Pkatukes     X^BOd^kunoN — Tiuia     Sqcarx 

To  BB  RxNAUXO  "PRKMOeRIP  Sqtjasz" 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  has  deslgnatMl  1(W7 
as  "International  Tourist  Year"  In  New  York 
City  and  Times  Square  will  be  known  aa 
'Friendship  Square"  to  mark  the  observance. 
The  announcement  waa  made  today  by  Com- 
mlKfiioner  John  s.  Palmer  ol  the  t)epartment 
of  Public  Events. 

Mayor  Lindsay  points  out  that  New  York 
City  for  many  years  has  been  recognised  as 
an  lnt«matlonaI  travel  center  because  It  U 
the  world's  center  of  culture  and  entertain- 
ment. Included  in  attractkuu  are  great  and 
unique  museums,  the  whole  art  of  the  the- 
ater, creative  music,  opera  and  dance,  and 
through  the  construction  of  Lincoln  Center 
U  has  provided  an  Intematlonallj  recognised 
local  point  for  the  presentation  of  cultural 
events. 

On  Monday.  February  37  at  11 :00  AM.  the 
Times  Square  sign  located  at  Broadway  and 
43rd  Street  will  be  changed  to  re-ad  "Prlend- 
sbip  Square".  Florence  Henderson,  cele- 
brated stage  personality  will  participate  In 
the  event  with  OominlBsl<Hier  Jobn  8.  Palmer 
of  the  Department  of  Publle  Events.    Phillip 


Schweldel.  the  City's  Director  of  Tourism. 
Qeorge  Flchtenbaimi.  National  Executive  Di- 
rector or  the  American  Sdclety  of  Travel 
Agents  and  otBclals  of  travel  agencies  wlU 
also  be  present.  By  naming  Times  Bquai* 
"Friendship  Square",  tt  Is  the  objecuve  that 
this  focal  center  of  activities  should  be  a 
persistent  reminder  that  New  York  Is  a 
microcosm  of  the  world  community  and 
serves  as  concrete  evidence  that  people  of 
every  nation  can  live  and  prosper  together  in 
peace. 

In  a  City  Hall  ceremony  on  Monday  at  3:00 
p.m.,  Deputy  Mayor  Robert  W.  Sweet,  on  be- 
half of  the  Mayor  wlU  present  the  omctal 
Proclamation  to  Phillip  Schweldel.  Director 
of  Tourism  for  New  York  City.  Participat- 
ing in  the  ceremony  wUl  be  Sidney  Pudell, 
President  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  and 
George  Ftchtenbaum.  National  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents. 

The  motto  of  International  Tourist  Year 
Is  "Tourism— The  Passport  to  Peace."  It 
la  hoped  that  this  will  prove  to  be  not  mere- 
ly a  slogan  but  a  lUtement  of  reality. 
•nxT  or  mayor's  pitocLA«kATn>M 
Whereas,  the  Oeneral  Aaeembly  of  the 
United  Nations  has  designated  1067  as  In- 
ternational Tourist  Year,  thus  recognising 
the  importance  of  international  tourism  as 
"a  basic  and  most  desirable  hximan  activity 
deserving  the  praise  and  encouragement  Ot 
all  peoples  and  governments";  and 

Whereas,  there  exists  the  need  for  closer 
International  cooperation  in  promoting  tour- 
ism as  a  vital  instrument  in  the  promotion 
ot  peace  which  Is  essential  to  tourism;  and 
Whereas,  the  city  ot  New  York  U  a  tnily 
International  city  encconpaaslng  wllhln  Its 
boundaries  a  world  community  thus  provid- 
ing conclusive  evidence  that  men  of  every 
nation  and  of  the  most  diverse  origins  can 
together  live  In  amity  and  achieve  progress 
through  peace:  now,  therefore.  I.  John  T. 
Lindsay,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  year  1067.  as  "Interna- 
tional Tourist  Year"  In  New  York  City  and 
call  upon  all  of  our  citizens  to  serve  as  wel- 
coming hosts  to  the  thousands  who  wUl 
visit  us. 

In  wltnens  whereof  I  have  hereunto  sot  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  City  of  New 
York  to  t>e  afflxed. 


In  the  textile  industry.  Its  Importance  la 
obvious. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  their 
statements  ooncemlng  thla  problem,  and 
I  join  with  them  in  urging  early  action. 


Lnnitinf    Textile    Imports    late    Hm 
Uaited    Statet 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JACK  BRiNiCLEY 

or  croKclA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  March  9,  1H7 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  efforts  of 
my  coUea^es  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  unfair  competition  of  foreign  textile 
Imports.  In  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia,  the  textile  Industry  Is  a  major 
muscle  of  the  economy,  and  as  the  Repre- 
sentative from  this  district  I  am  very 
cognizant  of  the  worsening  climate  for 
domestic  textile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  act,  and 
act  now,  in  order  to  keep  the  textile  In- 
dustry as  a  strong  and  vital  [>art  of  our 
Nation's  economy  and  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  national  defense.  With  over  a  mlllloD 
people  employed  directly  and  Indirectly 


AwuTcrsar;  o(  UiimaBiaB  ladepeBdeace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or  Kxw  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTAT1VE6 

Monday.  March  23.  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
pride  In  Joining  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  1967.  the  7ULh  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  national  unity,  and 
February  16.  1967.  the  49th  anlversary  of 
the  foimdlng  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 
Tlwse  who  cherish  freedom  recognize 
the  Intense  devotion  to  liberty  which 
has  always  characterized  the  Uthuanian 
people. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  from  the  Schenectady 
Oskzette  along  with  two  letters  published 
In  the  same  paper,  that  testify  to  this 
devotion.  Tbey  magnificently  reflect 
the  deep  love  and  concern  of  American 
Lithuanians  for  their  homeland. 

We  must  never  forget  those  who  are 
working  for  the  day  when  Lithuania 
wHl  once  again  join  the  family  of  free 
nations. 
The  editorial  and  letters  follow  : 
I  Prom  the  Schenectady  Oasette  | 
ABxKzifDvm 
Today  Is  the  40th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence,  an  event  otwerved  by 
Uthuanians   In   this   country   with   sadness 
because  of  the  Soviet  seizure  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia  and  Latvia  during  World  war  XI. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  wrote.  In  his  second 
volume  of  the  blatiory  of  the  war,  that  the 
BalUc  states  "ahould  be  sovereign  peoples." 
Our  own  government  has  never  recognized 
the  seizure  by  the  Soviet  oommunlsts.  Pe- 
nalty. Consrees  last  year  adopted  a  resolution 
.which  calls  for  the  President  to  bring  up  the 
question  of  Lithuania  before  the  United  Na- 
tions. Americans  of  Lithuanian  extraction 
have  been  ^pealing  for  action  by  our  gov- 
ernment ever  since  the  war.  One  of  the  de- 
mands is  for  free  elections  in  Lithuania 
under  UN  supervision. 

It  Is  especially  appropriate  to  call  attention 
to  the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence because  of  what  Is  said  to  be  a  changing 
climate  of  relations  between  the  USSR  snd 
tAe  U.S.  and  other  Western  governments.  It 
Is  said  that  the  cold  war.  fco-  all  prsrtlcal 
purposes.  Is  over.  The  U.8.  and  USSR  are 
seeking  closer  trade  relations  and  D>ore  co- 
operation in  other  directions.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Baltic  states  are  not  free  ahould  be 
a  reminder  that  the  Soviet  government  has 
not  "reformed"  to  any  such  extent  as  that. 
We  should  conUnue  to  press  for  freedom  for 
the  Baltic  States. 

(Prom   the  Schenectady  Gaseitc.  letters  to 
the  adltorl 

PbEKDOIC    SOt7GKT   rO«   LtTHUANIA 

EorroB.  Osscm: 

The  4«th  anniversary  of  Lithuanians  is  ap- 
proaching. When  Feb.  10  arrives.  Lith- 
anlans  and  Americans  of  Uthuanian  extrac- 
tion wUl  be  oommemoratlng  this  event. 

Uthuanla  Is  a  Bnall  nation  and  has  every 
right  to  be  free.    When  the  Soviet  marrlied 
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bar  *rmim  Into  tiUiu»nl»  In  June.  IMO.  •h* 
broke  a  ncm-aggrenlon  w»tr  wUeb  tt. 
made  »ltJ»  UUiuaul*.  THa  acUon  by  tba 
3.3vlet»  w».  >«>uut  »U  prtndpKa  ol  JuaUca 
and  charity.  ^^  ^. 

TWe  la  wliT  oar  goTemment  naa  reruaaa 
to  reoognlza  the  dejure  attaira  ol  Uthuanla 
by  the  Soviet  conimunlJ<«. 

Congreea  !a»t  year  paaaed  Reaolutloo  Vo. 
iia  which  calla  bx  tha  Prealdant  ot  tha 
UnJtad  Statea  to  bring  up  the  question  ot 
Uthuanu  before  the  Unltad  Natlona  and 
other  world  foruma.  It  c»Ha  lor  free  elec- 
tlona  in  uthuanla  under  the  aupervUlon  ot 
the  UnJtad  Hatlona.  II  our  C3ovomment 
paaaed  ihla  re«)lutlon.  It  meani  aomethlng. 
Our  Oovemment  thereby  recognliea  the  tact 
that  lite  ao  many  other  countilea,  Uthuanla 
baa  been  unjuatly  inblugatad. 

Krrnnrra  of  ijTHtJAWiA, 

OooMCn,  lOO. 
Opigivava  Ooaia, 
Viet  President,  AmMterdam. 
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Enrroa.  G*««Tr«: 

The  Prime  Minuter  of  England  and  a  great 
Allied  leader  during  World  War  n.  Sir  Win - 
•ton  CUunhlU.  haa  been  called  by  aama  hla- 
tonana  aa  The  man  of  the  Century".  Many 
0*  hla  magnlflcent  epeechea  are  itlU  remem- 
bered today,  and  are  ruled  In  hlitory  aa  maa- 
tecpleoea.  No  great  itateaman  of  our  time 
had  ruch  a  command  of  the  Engileh  lan- 
guage; throughout  hta  career  he  preserred 
every  acrap  of  algnincant  material  for  tha 
boofca  be  Imew  he  would  eventually  write. 
One  of  the  great  contribuUona  he  made  to 
hlatorlana.  were  the  volumea  he  wrote  re- 
garding the  hlatory  of  the  Second  World  War. 
On  Feb.  16.  aa  Americana  of  Uthuanlan 
deacent  oommemorate  tha  49th  annlveraary 
at  Utbuanla'a  Independence  from  the  Rua- 
alan  Kmptra  In  World  war  I.  we  and  aome 
Intcreatlng  excerpta  from  the  wrltloga  of  Sir 
Wlnatoo  Churchill  regarding  uthuanla. 

Today,  thla  freedom  and  Independence  la 
loat  aa  Uthuanla  la  once  again  a  part  of  the 
Ruaalan  Kmplre,  not  by  her  own  choice,  but 
due  to  the  tragic  clrcumatancea  of  World 
War  n.  The  Soviet  Union  wUI  have  ytra 
beUeve  that  the  people  of  Uthnanla  yearned 
to  rettim  to  the  loving  arma  of  "Mother 
Buaala."  and  embrace  Ita  Gommunlat  way 
of  me.  The  Soneta  certainly  did  not  con- 
vince Mr.  Churchill  of  that  propaganda.  In 
hia  Brat  volume  of  the  hlatory  of  the  Second 
World  War.  "The  gathering  storm."  8li  Wln- 
Bton  WTt>te: 

"The  next  atep  taken  by  Ruaala  after  par- 
titioning Poland  With  Oermany.  waa  to  make 
three  -Mutual  Aaalatance  Pacta"  with 
btonla.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Theee  Bal- 
tic Btatea  were  the  moat  vehemently  antl- 
Bolahevlat  reglona  In  Europe.  They  had 
bnUt  up  a  type  of  society  and  govenmient  of 
whliA  the  main  principle  waa  hoatuity  to 
CAUnuniam  and  to  Ruaala.  .  .  .  They  were 
Immediately  occupied  by  strong  Buaalan 
{oroea,  against  which  they  had  no  meana  of 
effectual  reslatance.  A  ferodoua  UquldaUon 
of  all  antl-Communlat  and  antl-Ruaalan 
elements  waa  carried  through,  by  the  usual 
methoda.  Great  numbers  of  people,  who  for 
20  yeara  had  lived  In  freedom  In  their  native 
land,  and  had  repreaented  the  dominant 
majority  of  Ita  people,  dlaappeared.  A  large 
proporUoc  of  theae  were  transported  to 
Siberia.  .  .  .  ."  ^      , 

Sir  Wlnaton  ChurchUl,  In  hla  second  vol- 
ume of  the  history  of  the  war,  "The  Grand 
Alliance.'  strongly  eapr eased  hla  sentUnenta 
of  toUowe:  ^     ^       . 

".  .  .  .Thua  the  deadly  comb  ran  back  and 
forth*,  and  back  again,  through  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Uthuanla.  There  waa  no  do«bt. 
however,  where  the  right  lay.  The  Baltic 
States  should  be  sovereign  peoplee." 

While  raeatlonlng  In  norlda  In  January 
of  IMJ.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  aent  the 
following  meesage  to  Foreign  Secretary  Sir 
Anthony  Eden; 


"We  have  never  ncogaiMtA  taie  IMl 
frontlera  ct  Buaaia  .  .  .  Tliey  were  acquired 
by  acta  of  aggreaalon  In  ehameful  oonoHon 
with  Hitler.  .  .  .  The  tranrfer  o<  the  peoplee 
of  tha  Baltic  Statea  to  Soviet  Buaala  agalnat 
their  will,  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  we  are  nghUng  thU  war,  and 
would  dishonour  oiir  cause.  ...  In  any  caae. 
there  can  be  no  question  of  settling  frontlera 
until  the  Peace  Conference.  I  kiw>w  Preal- 
dent  Hooaevelt  holda  thla  view  aa  strongly 
aa  I  do." 

unfortunately,  the  poatwar  Peace  Con- 
ference never  became  a  reaUty  beeaaae  So- 
viet Busala  never  did  want  tha  quaetlon  of 
frontlera  settled,  unices  on  her  own  terms, 
naturally.  And  so.  the  Cold  War  waa  bom. 
The  majority  of  naOona  m  the  free  world 
have  never  recognized  the  absorption  at  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  Bed  Bnplre.  Tha 
words  ot  Sir  Wlnaton  Churchill,  apparently, 
have  not  been  forgotten. 

The  wheeU  of  JusUce  turn,  ever  ao  slowly. 
and  I  beUeve  that  eventuaUy  "rtghf  will 
prevail  over  "might."  Justice  worka  In  many 
strange  and  different  waya.  Hlatory  baa 
shown  us  time  and  time  again,  that  an  em- 
J)lre  that  depends  upon  fear  and  auppresalon 
of  the  people  for  ita  existence,  eventually 
arodea  and  crumblea  way.  Uke  a  houae  buUt 
on  a  toundaUon  of  sand.  That  U  one  of 
the  reaaona  why  1  feel  that  the  Busalan 
occupation  of  Uthuanla  la  only  a  temporary 
one,  and  In  time,  her  people  will  once  again 
Join  the  family  of  free  naUona. 

■Dwaan  W.  BAaaMAi7axas. 


borhooda  wbere  oar  young  people  Uve  and 
learn. 

The  governor  said  It  well.     Weed  we  say 
more? 


Wbcr*  tke  Water  Hiia  At  ?n>Hl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  oaoaoia 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav,  March  2,  19S7 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
lllte  to  recommend  to  my  colleague*  an 
editorial  from  the  Christian  Index,  ofll- 
clal  publication  since  1822  of  the  Baptist 
Convention  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  call- 
ing special  attention  to  the  comment* 
made  by  the  Honorable  Lester  O.  Mad- 
dox.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
which  I  beUeve  deserrea  the  attention  of 
all  thinking  Americana. 

WKiai  THa  WAtxa  Bits  tii«  Whxxl 
"Equal  time"  la  a  precloua  phraae  among 
modern  poUtlclana.     We  beUeve  In  It. 

We've  been  writing  to  Gov.  Leeter  Maddox. 
telling  him  what  we  expect  of  him  as  poUtl- 
cal  leader  of  our  atate.  He  deeervea  equal 
time  to  anjrwer. 

Hla  flrat  reply  la  a  sermon  In  Itself.  It  waa 
addreeaad  to  the  editor  but  haa  a  meaeage  for 
all  Georgia  Baptists.     Gov.  Uaddox  said; 

"T  am  particularly  concerned  that  you  wUl 
help  me  In  bringing  local  pressure  and  cen- 
sure upon  those  drugetores  and  newsstands 
which  dlatrlbuU  so  much  aitby  literature, 
and  I  am  counting  on  you  to  help  guide  our 
programa  and  actlvlUea  In  such  channels 
that  we  may  direct  our  young  people's  actlv- 
Itlea  toward  more  wholesome  and  conatruc- 
tlve  endeavors  .  .  .  Aa  you  weU  know.  1  can- 
not do  thla  Job  alone,  hut  can  only  point  the 
way." 

"Local  pressure"  U  the  key  phraae  In  the 
governor's  statement-  That  meana  pastors, 
deacons,  parenu.  civic  groups,  and  custom- 
ers In  local  communltlee. 

Governors  and  editors  can  laaue  edlcU  and 
write  edltortala,  but  only  local  cltleena  can 
attain  real  and  laatlng  lefoini  In  the  netgb- 


The  Wiin  Tax  of  Ihe  Draft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  QxiMon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1967 
Mr.    RUMSFELD.     Mr.   Speaker,   on 
January  24.  1967,  I  Inserted  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  article  written  by  our 
colleague,    the    Honorable    Thomas    B. 
Cmrna.  of  Missouri,  on  the  draft.    The 
following   article  la  a  commentary  on 
the  Curtis  article  by  Prof.  'Waller  Y.  Ol, 
of  the  Department  of  Economics,  'Wash- 
ington University.  Seattle,  Wash.: 
Ths  Hubdi  Tax  or  tb»  Daan 
I  would   Uke   to  -coaunend   Congressman 
B.  Curtla  for  hla  fine  article  on  the  draft 
(Playboy.  Feb.  19«7)   In  which  he  preeenta 
an  extremely  well-articulated  argument  for 
the  establlahment  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 
CurtU  argues  that  military  manpower  pro- 
curement under  the  compulsion  and  threat 
off  a  draft  produces  many  real   (and  pree- 
enuy  concealed)  cosU  In  at  leaat  Uve  ways. 
1    Jieluctant    tervtct    portlclpnnts.      Some 
men  are  conscripted  and  prevented  from  ei- 
erclalng   free   choice   In    their    occupational 
pureulU.    Others  enlist  In  order  to  avoid  be- 
ing drafted  at  a  Utter  age.    The  cost  trf  at- 
tracting tbeee  reluctant  tecrulta  In  a  oom- 
petiuve  labor  market  ahould  «>e  Included  In 
the  opportunity  coat  of  acquiring  mlUtary 
personnel. 

2.  Hinh  perjonnel  tamocer.  Men  who  are 
overtly  or  covertly  forced  Into  miutary  serv- 
ice are  surely  lesa  Ukely  to  remain  In  service, 
eapedally  at  the  low  levela  of  Brat-term  pay 
which  now  prevaU.  In  addition  to  the 
hl^er  training  coata.  the  rapid  turnover 
magnlflea  the  reqtarementa  for  Initial  en- 
UatmenU. 

S.  UncerfolBtiea  o/  >  dro/f.  The  youths 
who  do  not  voluntarily  enter  nUlltary  aerrlce 
must  bear  the  uncertalntlea  of  "If  and  when" 
they  wlU  be  drafted.  They  may  remain  In 
achool,  seek  Jobs  that  bestow  an  occupational 
deferment,  enter  marriage  and  fatherhood. 
etc.,  all  to  the  end  of  staying  out  of  service. 
Tboee  men  who  cannot  obtain  a  deferment 
are  discriminated  against  by  employers. 

4.  Inemcient  manpower  uflllsofton.  Since 
the  draft  aasures  adequate  aupi^tea  of  new 
recruits.  It  Is  alleged  that  the  Armed  Servloes 
are  wasteful  in  their  use  of  manpoww.  Since 
1  have  not  examined  this  Important  aspect  of 
military  manpower  policies.  I  ahaU  refrain 
from  commenting  further  on  It. 

6.  Reserves.  Finally,  the  Beaerves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  unlU  which  are  amply  sup- 
plied by  draft-motivated  enllatmenta  (over 
70  per  cent  stated  that  they  would  not  have 
enlisted  If  there  hsd  been  no  draft)  do  not 
appear  to  be  tulflUlng  the  role  that  Congrcsa 
had  Intended. 

In  my  research,  [xesented  to  the  Draft 
Conference  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
to  the  meetings  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  I  attempted  to  estimate  the 
economic  ooate  of  the  draft  aa  they  derive 
from  the  first  two  IWma.  The  reeulte  of  my 
study  clearly  support  the  oonclualons  reached 
by  Congreeaman  Curtlsa. 

Curtlas  baa  rightly  questioned  the  need  for 
a  draft  In  light  of  the  postwar  baby  boom 
now  reaching  military  age.  If  military  needa 
return  to  their  pre-Vletnam  levela,  the  De- 
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(•nM  Departtnent  ectlmfttet  that  only  S4 
pff  cent  erf  »U  mBlM  wlU  enter  mimary  lerv- 
lc«.  It  to  of  •ocna  Interest  to  examine  the 
VRT  In  vtiidb  these  men  will  enter  serrlce 
lift.  In  tb«  jmn  ^htrnA.  1B70-76.  5to/X>0 
men  per  yew  will  be  required  to  mAlnt&in  a 
force  of  3.7  million  men.  wUlle  another  125,- 
OOO  are  needed  to  aurtaln  the  reaerve*.  An- 
nual draft  calla  are  expected  to  be  between 
55,000  and  100,000  depending  on  the  unem- 
ployment rate  In  the  clvtllan  economy.  By 
excluding  ti»e  reserve  enllstmenta,  we  find 
that  only  27  percent  of  all  males  will  be  de- 
manded for  active  duty  forces. 

Although  draftees  account  for  lew  than 
10  per  cent  of  Initial  enJlalmenU  (including 
newly  coounlasloned  oflDcers),  the  remainder 
are  not  all  (rue  volunteera.  Defense  Depart- 
ment surveys  Indicate  that  many  volunteers 
can  properly  be  called  reluctant — men  who 
enlist  becauae  of  tha  tbreat  of  a  draft.  In 
fact  38  per  cent  of  volimteen  to  regular  en- 
llflted  ranka  and  41  per  cent  of  officers  were 
eetlmated  to  be  reluctant  participants  who 
probably  would  not  have  volunteered  In  the 
absence  of  a  draft.  The  high  percentages  of 
draft-motivated  accessions  to  tiie  Armed 
Porcea  are  not  surprUlng  when  one  notea 
that  flrst-term  pay  is  around  *210  per  month 
for  an  enlisted  man  and  ft400  per  month  for 
an  oflicer.  Theee  pay  figures  Include  the 
Implicit  monetary  value  of  quart«-B  and 
vutMlstence  provided  to  servicemen. 

The  extent  to  which  personnel  turnover 
will  be  reduced  in  a  voluntary  force  can  be 
gauged  from  Air  Force  studies.  Airmen 
whose  primary  reason  for  enlistment  was 
related  to  the  draft  ("volunteered  In  prefer- 
ence to  being  drafted"  and  "choice  of  Serv- 
ice") had  conalderably  lower  re-enllstment 
ratoa  tban  the  career -motivated  volunteer*. 
If  all  recruits  to  the  Army  were  true  volun- 
teera. I  eetlmate  that  the  flrat-term  re-enllst- 
ment rate  would  rise  from  23  to  33  per  cent. 
Since  fewer  men  would  be  in  a  training 
•tattu  in  an  all-volunteer  force,  the  force 
strength  could  be  reduced  with  no  loaa  In 
the  effective  strength.  Moreover,  the  annual 
flows  ot  Initial  enil«tinents  to  sustain  a  force 
of  2.7  million  men  fall  sharply:  in  the  Army. 
from  215.000  to  146,000  recrulta  to  maintain 
an  enlisted  strength  of  857.000  men.  The 
smaller  Intake  of  new  recrulta  Implies  a 
oorreapondlDg  cut  in  the  percentage  of  each 
age  claM  that  wlU  be  demanded  lor  mllltAry 
service.  Under  a  continued  draft.  27  per 
cent  of  all  molea  must  enter  military  serv- 
ice, but  when  ail  recrulu  freely  choose  mlil- 
taiy  service  over  competing  civilian  Joba.  it 
la  estimated  that  leas  than  30  per  cent 
will  tiave  to  be  attracted  Into  the  Armed 
Services. 

If  the  draft  were  al>oliabed  with  no  acc<»n- 
panying  changes  In  pay  or  other  recruitment 
Incentives,  available  data  suggest  that  initial 
enilstments  would  fall  by  44  per  cent.  How- 
ever, aince  eacb  true  volunteer  stays  in  serv- 
ice longer,  the  active  duty  force  strength  will 
fall  by  only  30  per  cent — to  around  2^  mil- 
lion men.  Military  pay  must,  therefore,  be 
raised  to  attract  enough  recruits  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  to  achieve  the  objective  of  3.7 
million  men  in  the  active  Armed  Forces. 
The  Defense  Department  estimates  that 
budgeUry  coeU  {and  therefore  taxes)  would 
rise  by  4  to  17  bUllon  dollars  if  the  draft 
were  replaced  by  a  eystem  of  voluntary  man- 
power procurement.  My  estimates  for  tbla 
cost  are  around  4  bUllon  dollars. 

The  global  figures  from  the  Defense  budget 
can  more  meanlngfuUy  be  converted  to  the 
monthly  pay  of  an  enlisted  man.  In  1963. 
the  boas  pay  of  on  Army  rvcrult  In  his  first 
ycftr  of  aervice  was  $S8  per  month;  the  value 
ot  mmim.  room,  and  other  things  supplied  by 
the  Army  U  e«tlmated  to  t>c  equivalent  to 
around  970  per  montb,  yielding  *  total 
monthly  income  of  llCa.  In  my  study  I 
estimate  that  the  Army  pclvmte'a  pay  must 
be    raised   to   $336   par   monttk    to   attnei 


enough,  man  on  a  Toluntary  baiia;  tba 
average  month.ly  Incomes  of  l7-t8-year-old 
high  school  groduBtee  was  on>y  1370  in  1664. 
The  pay  increases  already  legislated  by  Con- 
gress have  mainly  applied  to  men  In.  the 
career  force  (four  or  more  years  of  service), 
pr^tumably  because  sufficient  numbets  of 
initial  enllstznenta  could  be  obtained  via  the 
draft.  My  estimated  base  pay  of  t33S  per 
montli,  when  coupled  with  thoee  pay  m- 
creoses  wblch  also  extend  to  a  leaser  degree 
to  the  entire  force,  would  result  In  a  f4  bil- 
lion addition  to  the  Defense  budget.  The 
Department's  •n  billion  cost  for  a  voluntary 
arm^y  in^liea  tbat  first-term  pay  (over  three 
years  of  service)  must  be  Inflated  by  383 
per  cent.  In  terms  ol  monthly  pay  scales. 
the  Army  private's  pay  would  climb  from  its 
1063  level  ot  tl5fi  to  1750  per  month,  an 
estimate  which  appears  unreosotiably  high 
when  only  one  man  In  five  must  be  recruited 
to  sustain  a  voluntary  force  of  2.7  mlllioa 
men. 

Because  of  our  failure  to  pay  servicemen 
the  wages  that  would  be  required  to  obtain 
their  services  on  a  voluntary  boats,  we  im- 
pose on  tbem  a  real  cost  of  military  service. 
This  point  is  made  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  Curttss  article. 

"Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  stated 
these  social  costs  succinctly  when  he  said. 
The  draft  survives  principally  as  a  device 
by  which  we  use  compulsion  to  get  young 
men  to  serve  at  less  than  the  market  rate 
of  pay.  We  shift  the  cost  of  mlUUry  serv- 
ice from  the  well-to-do  taxpayer  who  bene- 
fits by  lower  taxes  to  the  impecunious  young 
draftee.  This  la  a  highly  regressive  arrange- 
ment that  we  would  not  tolerate  in  any  other 
area.  Presumably,  freedom  of  choioe  bere 
as  elsewhere  would  by  wortb  paying  for.'  ** 
Wbat  Is  the  cost  borne  by  draftees  and 
reluctant  volunteersT  It  Is  simply  tbe  differ- 
ence between  the  market  rate  of  pay  In  an 
all-volunteer  force  and  the  current  low  level 
of  first-term  pay.  The  youth  who  now  enter 
mlUtary  service  receive  tlS*  per  month.  If. 
however,  they  bad  been  recruited  by  a  volun- 
tary army,  they  would  have  received  around 
$335.  The  difference  of  $167  per  month  Is 
surely  a  bidden  tax  ImpUcltly  paid  by  the 
draftee,  thereby  allowing  s  lower  Defense 
budget  for  active-duty  military  personnel. 
Over  the  first  term  of  service  (three  years). 
this  hidden  tax  la  about  $1,700  per  year  jwr 
draftee. 

The  slxe  of  tbls  hidden  tax  Is  staggering 
when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Federal  Income  Uxes  paid  by  all  citizens. 
■The  1965  Federal  income  taxes  for  the  67 
million  taxpayers  wlio  filed  returns  were 
$70.8  btllioo.  or  $1,067  per  taxpayer.  The 
burden  waa  only  $670  per  year  for  each  man 
and  woman  over  18  years  of  age.  The  In- 
equity of  the  situation  becomes  downright 
shameful  when  one  remembers  that  even 
under  a  continued  draft,  with  lu  high  per- 
sonnel turnover,  only  37  per  cent  of  all 
males  must  serve.  Why  should  sre  Insist 
that  the  youths  who  serve  In  our  Armed 
Forces  be  taxed  at  a  rate  three  Umea  greater 
than  the  tax  burden  placed  on  all  adults? 
If  the  move  to  a  voluntary  fores  entails 
an  additional  $4  billion  outlay,  the  Income 
tax  for  each  adult  would  rise  by  $33  per 
year. 

The  real  cost  of  procuring  manpower  for  a 
large  defense  establishment  Is  high.  To  con- 
ceal part  of  these  oosU  by  placing  bidden 
taxM  on  those  who  serve  Instead  of  ex- 
plicit taxea  on  ail  dttaens  is  clearly  un- 
desirable. The  real  cosU  of  military  man- 
power are.  If  anything  higher  under  a  draft. 
In  the  forthcoming  Congressional  Hearings 
on  the  draft,  I  hope  that  Congress  seriously 
csamlnea  the  tots!  economic  costs  of  a  draft 
and  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volunteer  force. 
Wai.'m  T.  Ol, 
Vniverwltv  of  WasUn^toM. 


Mwy  McGraa  Wrilet  m  tbt  TmcWs 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  DrOIAVa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  1.  19C7 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft  per- 
ceptive article  by  Mary  McOrorr  on  the 
activities  of  the  Teacher  Corps  appeared 
yesterday  In  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star. 

Miss  McGrory  points  out  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  etiables  experienced 
teachers  and  young  teacher  Interns  who 
want  to  teach  tn  poverty-plagued  schools 
to  do  Just  that.  These  schools  badly 
need  teachers.  Without  the  Teacher 
Corps  they  would  be  unable  to  And  and 
train  the  young  people  who  want,  with 
guidance  and  support  of  highly  qualified 
experienced  teachers,  to  tackle  some  of 
education's  most  pressing  problems. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  "a  simple  and 
direct  approach  to  the  sea  of  troubles  in 
poor  schools  In  both  oountir  and  towns." 
Both  the  experienced  and  young  teach- 
ers who  have  committed  their  Idealism 
and  enthusia.sm  in  the  struggle  to  bring 
high  quality  education  to  poor  urban  and 
rural  schools  deserves  the  full  support  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  text  of  Mary 
McOrory's  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricosd: 

I  From  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.C., 
Mar.  13.  1967 1 
Thx  BBCBATTum  Taacwaaa  ooara 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 
The  Teacher  Corps,  a  modest  proposal  to 
combat  ignorance  in  the  slums,  has  engen- 
dered a  hosUUty  on  Capitol  HIU  that  b^fiee 
and  discourages  its  friends. 

The  Teacher  Corps  trains  volunteers  who 
ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  teach  in  poor 
echoois  where  many  teachers  fesr  to  tread. 
Since  assignments  to  "blackboard  jungTss" 
ar«  not  exactly  fought  over,  it  is  inoompre- 
henslble  to  many  observers.  Including  Presi- 
dent Jotinson.  that  anybody  would  want  to 
st&nd  In  the  way  of  the  volunteers. 

But  Bepubllcans  have  mode  opporitlon  to 
the  Teacher  Corps  a  party  laaue  and  con- 
servative Democrats,  while  leas  vocaL  have 
fought  It  every  step  of  the  way.  The  Oorpe 
sqeaked  through  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  by  one  vote  last  year,  and  was 
initioUy  rejected  by  the  House.  Ita  "Perils 
of  Pauline"  existence  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue In  this  session. 

Some  1.200  volunteers  are  now  actuaUy  at 
work.  Sen.  Oajrlord  Nelson.  D-Wls..  one  of 
the  Corps'  few  friends  on  Capitol  HIU.  re- 
ports that  he  has  not  hod  a  single  complaint 
from  any  principal  who  has  Interns  in  his 
school. 

The  volunteers  are  trained  under  the  OfQce 
of  EducaUon  tn  summer  courses  where  they 
learn  about  subculturee  and  the  special  prob- 
lems of  poor  children.  They  visit  the  grim 
neighborhoods  where  they  will  live  and  teach. 
The  President  hss  Just  told  Oongreaa  be 
wants  to  expand  the  number  of  volunteers  to 
6.500  by  Septemtwr  1968.  He  wants  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $13JS  million  in 
Ow^   1967. 

EOs  espousal  of  the  scheme,  which  wma 
originally  propoMd  by  Ntfaon  and  Senawr 
Bdword  M.  Kennedy.  I>-Mas.,  Is  on«  of  the 
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faotore  that  b«ve  made  the  Corps  vulnerable. 
It  U  m  e«y  way  to  buck  Ibe  Prealdenc. 

Wblle  It  Meme  to  Its  admirers  a  simple  and 
direct  approach  to  the  sea  of  troubles  in 
poor  acbooli  in  both  country  and  town,  the 
Corps  la  refarded  by  Its  enemies  as  a  nelarl- 
ous  scheme  for  brlnglDK  Uncle  Sam  into  the 


by  including  the  following  article  In  the 
Recoho: 

Two  KCabtuvkb  SoLonss  KnxKD  in 

VlKTMAU 

Two  more  Maryland  soldiers  were  killed 
lut  week  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment  reported    yesterday.    They   were   Pfc. 


Is  a  War  Really  a  War?"    These  arUcles 

follow: 

fprom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  28,  1067) 

Who  Dbculbis  Wui? — CoNcaxsa  Haa  Orm 

Jdbt  L»t  Thm  Powra  TO  the  PmraioawT 
(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

The  ConsUtutlon  gives  CongreaE  sole  (wwer 


elementary  and  secondary  classrooms  or  tne     ^mj,jjj   l.  CampbeU.   31.   or  Sultland.  and      ^  declare  war  and  Issue  letUrs  of  marque, 
land.  _    _     -         — . 

The  sdmlnlfltraUon  has  tried  to  meet  this 
objection  by  dropping  the  word  "NsUonal" 
from  the  designation  of  "Teacher  Corps." 
It  has  gtven  local  JurtsdlcUona  the  right  to 
hire  staff  and  volunleera  at  will.  It  has  ad- 
Justed  salary  scales  so  that  no  volunteer  will 
receive  more  money  than  a  beginning  teacher 
In  the  same  school. 

Nelson  started  with  the  Idea  of  interns 
based  on  his  obeervaUon  of  the  work  of  Peace 
Corps  returnees  in  the  Cardow)  area  of  Wash- 
ington. Kennedy  was  Inspired  by  the  1B«3 
experiment  in  Prince  Edward  County.  Va.. 
where  schools  were  closed  to  avoid  Integra- 


Spec.  4  Robert  D.  Yorker.  00.  of  Queenstown. 

pfc.  CampbeU  was  kilted  Prtday  by  enemy 
Are  while  be  was  on  patrol.  Pour  days 
earlier  he  hsd  been  awarded  a  Bronze  Star 
for  helping  two  men  in  hU  company  who  had 
been  wounded  by  an  enemy  land  mine.  And 
late  in  February  he  had  captured  a  Viet  Cong, 
the  first  prisoner  uken  by  his  company. 

Pfc.  Campbell  was  aastgned  to  the  lOOth 
Infantry  Brigade.  He  was  drafted  In  Novem- 
ber. 1»«5.  and  arrived  in  Vietnam  on  ChrUt- 
mas  Day  1906. 

In  the  long  letters  he  wroU  to  his  parents. 
Pfc.  Campbell  said  that  conditions  in  the  last 
month    were    "rough."     His    company 


Uon.     One     hundred     experienced     teachers     ^taUoned  In  a  pineapple  grove  on  an  Island 
_     .  -  ..  .,  »—  .«_      ^  ^  Hver.  where  the  salt  water  eroded  the 

lighters  his  parenU  sent  and  soaked  the  food 
they  took  on  patrol. 

A  watch  or  a  OashUght  would  last  about 
one  patrol,  be  wrot*. 

»orrT-OM«-FAo«  L»n«B 

lAn.  Campbell  received  a  letter  Monday. 
hours  before  she  heard  the  news  of  her  son's 
death  rrom  the  Defense  Department.  It 
contained  a  picture  of  her  son  decorated 
with  the  Bronae  Star  and  news  of  his  awards. 

He  wrote  a  41 -page  letter  when  he  first 
arrived  In  Vietnam  and  continued  to  write 
regularly.  He  described  the  countryside,  the 
prtmroeee  and  the  Vietnamese  women  with 
their  geese  as  well  as  the  hardships  of  the 
war. 

But  "it  was  rough  and  be  was  often 
hungry."  his  mother  sold. 

pfc.  Campbell  was  bom  In  Washington, 
but  lived  moat  of  his  life  tn  Sultland. 

He  graduated  from  Sultland  High  School 
and  attended  Prince  Georges  College.  He 
was  employed  by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Plans  before  he  was  drafted. 


were  Imported  from  all  over  the  country  in- 
cluding rtegont  suburbs  like  Qroase  Point 
and  Weatcbceter.  Their  efforu  were  a  huge 
success. 

The  two  senators  combined  their  Idea  in 
a  bin,  which  was  promptly  atucked.  Rep. 
Edith  Orecn.  D-Ore..  objected  to  the  "pirat- 
ing" of  experienced  teacher*  from  other  areas. 
And  ahe  foresaw  morale  problems  among 
permanent  slum  teachers  "Just  as  IdeallsUc 
and  dedicated"  who  have  paid  for  their  mas- 
ter's degrees  out  of  their  own  funds,  while 
Corps  volunteers  working  for  their  master's 
were  financed  out  of  federal  funds. 

The  NaUonal  Education  Association  pro- 
pooed  that  Teacher  Corpe  funds  and  volun- 
teerv  be  under  the  control  of  state  depart- 
ments of  education. 

Mis  Johnson  Is  going  to  do  her  bit  for 
the  beleaguered  young  Teacher  Corps.  On  a 
Journey  wliich  begins  tomorrow,  she  will  stop 
off  at  Canada  TownaJilp.  a  little  hollow  la 
North  Carolina,  where  there  are  49  Impover- 
Uhed  families  who  Uve  in  shacks  papered 
with  newspapers  and  Turnlahed  with  old  au- 
tomobile seats. 

There  ore  eight  Teacher  Oorpsmen  and  a 
master  teacher  who.  according  to  the  local 
school  principal,  have  transformed  the  life 
of  the  town-  They  cut  their  pupils'  hair. 
drive  them  to  school  In  buses,  collect  clothes 
and  shoes  for  them  In  nearby  Ashvllle.  They 
are  teaching  them  remedial  reading  In  a 
novel  fashion.  The  children  tell  stories  Into 
a  tape  recorder  and  the  tapes  are  transcribed 
into  little  booklets  which  the  children  then 
learn  to  read. 

"Trx  eome  people,"  said  a  friend  of  the 
Oorpa.  "going  Into  an  areo  like  that  is  like 
going  to  Nigeria.  They  have  the  Peace  Corps 
spirit,  and  the  Teacher  Corps  gives  them  a 
chance  to  play  the  national  game  of  helping 
people.' 


Who  Declares  War? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  noJHOta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBpSKNTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  13,  1967 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 

teflUmony  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 

the    Organization    of    Congress,    shortly ^ ^ 

The  hope  u  that  Congress  will  allow  many     ^^^  ^^  began  hearings  during  the  Sftth     war  and  peace 


It's  futile  to  write  your  Congressman  for  a 
letter  of  marque;  this  special  license  to  go 
a-plratlng  among  the  enemy's  ships  became 
obsolete  long  ago. 

Similarly  beaded  for  the  attic  of  Con- 
stitutional antiques,  many  lawmakers  feel.  Is 
the  Congreeeionol  declaration  of  war.  Com- 
mitment of  massive  U.S.  combat  fcwcf*  in 
Vietnam — and  In  Korea  before  tbot — without 
a  formal  legislative  pronouncement  that 
"war"  exists  seems  proof  that  Congress  has 
surrendered  yet  another  of  lu  prerogatives 
to  the  all-powerful  Executive  Branch. 

"The  Preoldent  has  presented  Congress 
with  a  fact  accomplished."  says  Sen.  Bam 
Ervin  (D..  N.C.).  a  former  Judge  who  Ukss 
to  thresh  In  the  thickets  of  Constitutional 
law.  "I  don't  think  the  President  had  the 
ConstltuUonal  authority  to  commit  troops  to 
Vietnam,  but  now  that  they're  there  we  have 
to  go  ahead  and  win." 

Actually,  at  no  time  since  US.  forces  be- 
came open  combatants  In  19fi6  has  there  been 
much  Congressional  clamor  for  a  formal  de- 
claration of  war  against  North  Vietnam;  even 
Mr.  Ervln  concedes  It's  "Immaterial"  now 
The  AdmlnlstraUon  has  argued  persuasively 
that  formalizing  the  conflict  would  only  make 
Hanoi  more  reluctant  to  talk  peace. 

CONOalSS    UOSES   AG  Aire 

So  the  otom  age  ExecuUve  Branch  would 
seem  to  have  wrested  from  a  compliant  Con- 
gress one  more  checkreln  assigned  to  the 
people's  representatives  by  the  Constitu- 
tion's drafters.  In  IMa,  freshman  Congreos- 
mon  Abraham  Uncoln  (Whig.  HI. J  inter- 
preted the  founderr  Intent  this  way:  "Kings 
bad  always  been  Involving  and  impoverish- 
ing their  people  In  wars,  preUndlng  gen- 
erally. If  not  always,  that  the  good  of  the 
people  waa  the  object.  This  our  convention 
understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  all 
kingly  oppressions,  and  they  resolved  to  bo 
frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one  man 
should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  op- 
pression upon  us." 

In  that  light,  the  Congressional  war- 
declaring  power  has  been  one  of  the  leait 
successful  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Par  from  being  a  recent  encroachment,  the 
Presidential  license  to  involve  the  nation 
unotCclally  In  foreign  combat  date*  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  HepubUc.  Un- 
declared wars  waged  by  Harry  TYuman  In 
Korea  and  Lyndon  Johnson  in  Vietnam  have 
their  parallels  In  conflicts  directed  by  John 
Adams  against  France  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
against  Tripoli — the  flnt  two  tests  of  the 
fledgling  Congress'  authority  in  matters  of 
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more  playen. 


Congress,  I  brought  up  the  question  of        m  both  cmm  th«  UwrnukCTt  graiiftufij 
the  proper  role  of  the  Congress  In  the     let  Uie  Ei«a»tiye  Brinch  control  ev«nu.    Bj 


Twa  HUrrlud  Solferi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    UJJIT1.AKD 

m  TBS  ROUSE  OF  RKPHESENTAT1VB3 

Monday.  March  13.  lit? 
Mr.  liONO  of  MuryUnd.    Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  WUllam  L.  Campbell,  of  Sultland, 


area  of  fwrlgn  policy.  Since  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  on  this  question  and 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Congress 
to  declare  war.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Congress  has  abdicated  Its  power  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and  by  so  do- 


1797  •©  mAny  American  »hlpa  h»d  been 
selBed  at  M*  by  the  fleeu  of  wnrrlng  Britain 
and  France  that  Congreaa  ordered  conatruc- 
tlon  ot  three  frlgatea.  eatabllahed  a  Navy  De- 
partment, reatored  lieutenant  general'a  rank 
to  the  retired  George  Waahlngton.  lasued 
some  of  thoae  letten  of  marque,  and  other- 
wise prepared  for  war.     There  were  numer- 


Ing  has  given  the  executive  branch  a  free      oua  hattle«  between  ns.  and  French  ahipe 
liand  to  conduct  military  actions  without         "  '       '     .•-.••"  ■"■"■"'"i" 

a  declaration  of  war. 

Two  recent  articles,  which  I  am  Insert- 
ing In  the  RicoRD.  discuss  this  matter. 

^.c    «mi.,u.  ^  ^o.....™...    .-. Mr.  Arlen  J.  Large  writes  In  the  Wall 

Imi  sr>4c  Robert  D  Yorker  of  Queens-  Street  Journal  of  February  23.  1967.  on  ^uputed  Teiaa  territory  by  PreiUdent  Polk 
JS^  «re^^nUy  Idll^  m  «mtitln  the  quesUon  "Who  Declares  War?"  And  «,Si,ed  In  a  d«:lar.Uon  oj  war  by  Oongr«. 
vi!^'.^^nT?wUh  boSi  to^^LDend  the  DB.  News  1.  World  Report  of  March  aJt«- two  battle.  h«I  be«i  fought.  Rep.  Li  n- 
toSr  c^^e^^CXt^..?^S;     13.  1W7,  discusses  the  quesUon.  "When     com  «,d  other  Mexican  War  dove,  charged 


and  American  marines  landed  In  Hlspanlola 
to  capture  a  French  privateer.  Tet  Con- 
gress never  felt  salty  enough  to  Initiate  a 
fwmal  declaration,  and  President  Adams 
never  asked  for  one. 

In  1847  the  dispatch  of  an  expedition  Into 


that  ths  war  "was  unneoeasarUy  oad  uneon- 
■Ututloaally  ccsnmenced  by  the  Presldsot." 
who  morely  asked  Congress  to  "recognise'* 
Vbe  prior  existence  of  a  state  at  war.  ThU 
Ukewlsa  was  the  form  of  the  reooiutlao  in 
tbree  other  coses:  The  Danish- American 
War  and  the  first  and  second  World  Worm. 

Thuo.  of  the  Ave  OongreoslonoUy  declared 
wars,  only  the  flrst— the  War  of  1813— waa 
genuinely  Initiated  by  the  lawmakers  them- 
selves  In  a  resolution  providing  that  "war  be 
and  the  same  U  boreby  declared  to  exist." 
Though  President  Madison  had  asked  for  the 
declaration,  the  main  push  came  from  South- 
em  and  Western  "war  hawks"  eager  to  grab 
Canada  and  Plorlda  while  Britain  was  busy 
flgbtmg  Napoleon.  Possibly  even  the  unde- 
clared Vietnam  War  has  more  solid  pubUc 
■upport  than  the  el*ix»rately  legal  1813  con- 
flict All  of  New  England  opposed  flghUug 
Britain;  the  war  resolution  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  only  19  to  13. 

The  idea  of  an  IB-day  debate  climaxed  by 
s  stately  roll  call  vote  is  rendered  especially 
bTChalo  by  recollections  of  Japanese  dive 
bombers  surprising  the  Pearl  Harbor  batUe- 
Bhlps.  and  by  forebodings  of  a  16-mlnute 
flight  of  nuclear- tipped  rockets  from  Russia. 
The  President  as  oommonder-ln-chlef  must 
have  power  to  make  Instan  t  war  these  days. 

Yet  this  isn't  a  noti<»  unique  to  aoth-Cen- 
tury  poachers  on  Congreeslonal  prerogatives. 
An  early  draft  of  the  Constitution  In  1787 
would  have  given  Congreos  power  "to  make 
war."  Charles  Plncfcney  of  South  Carolina 
persuaded  the  Philadelphia  con7entlon  to 
change  the  verb  to  "declare,"  leaving  the 
Preoldent  with  'power  to  repel  sudden  at^ 
tscka."  Prom  the  beginning,  therefore,  the 
ConstltuUon  waa  tailored  to  permit  simple 
Oongresslonal  sanction  of  wars  already  begun. 

A  PaJBISEHTIAI.  TMXX  HUCV 

What  Is  new  in  recent  years  U  the  tendency 
for  Congress  to  give  the  President  a  free  hand 
to  oonduct  military  operations  before  a  war 
has  really  started.  Lawmakers  In  the  Ute 
BOs  gave  President  Elsenhower  a  reeolutlon 
allowing  him  to  determine  whether  a  Red 
Chinese  attack  In  the  Fbrmoea  Straits  would 
warrant  a  U.S.  military  response.  President 
Johnson  relies  In  part  on  the  19«4  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  in  defending  the  legality 
of  bis  aubeoquent  commitment  of  troops  to 
Vietnam;  the  resolution  eays  the  U.S.  is  pre- 
pared to  take  "all  necessary  steps"  to  defend 
Southeast  Asian  natlono.  "as  the  President 
determines." 

Plfty  years  ago  Congress  refused  to  give 
President  Wilson  a  similar  blank  check.  Karly 
1917.  before  the  UA  entered  World  War 


offloa  tf  ttLsy  think  be  has  abused  It.  This 
obviously     happened     to     Harry     Ttuman's 

Democrats  In  1053  as  the  Korean  war  dragged 
on;  the  thoughi  must  be  crossing  Lyndon 
Johnson's  mind  that  It  might  happen  again 
next  year. 

(From  VB.  Msm  *  World  Beport,  Mar.  13. 
10671 
Whxx  Is  a  Was  Bxollt  a  WaaT 

Flghtmc  in  Vietnam  ts  beginning  to  raise 
still  another  [voblem  for  (rfBdoJ  Waahlng- 
ton: 

Is  It  time  to  declare  war? 

That  Is  a  complicated  question,  but  It's 
not  new.  Some  of  this  country's  deadliest 
conflicts  have  been  fought  "undeclared." 

American  troops  have  been  fighting  In 
Vietnam  for  six  years.  More  than  7.600 
Americans  have  been  killed  and  more  than 
43.&00  have  t>een  wounded. 

Yet  no  war  has  been  declared. 

This  paradox  has  been  puzsllng  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  for  eome  time. 

Now  new  quesUons  are  being  raised. 

How  far  can  the  US.  go  In  Vietnam  with- 
out declaring  war? 

This  question  came  up  recently  In  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Joseph  Clark  (Dem.). 
of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  a  declaration  that 
no  more  than  500.000  American  troops 
should  be  committed  In  Vietnam  without  a 
war  declaration. 

The  Senate  rejected  that  Idea.  Instead,  on 
March  I.  the  Senate  adopted  a  "statement  of 
oongresslonal  policy"  setting  forth  "lU  firm 
intention  to  provide  all  necessary  support" 
of  U.S.  forces  flghUng  In  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  also  backed  efforU  to  prevent 
an  expansion  of  that  war  and  to  bring  U  to 
on  end. 

Omitted  from  the  approved  stat«ment  was 
sny  mention  of  declaring  war.  The  »lew 
that  prevailed  was  t2ut  the  U3.  hod  nothing 
to  gain— and  much  to  risk — by  a  focmal 
declaration  at  this  Ume. 

This  raises  anew  these  questions: 

What  really  U  going  on  in  VietnomT  IT  It 
is  not  a  war,  what  is  It? 

In  the  Senate  debate.  Senator  after  Sena- 
tor expressed  the  view  thai  what  Is  going  on 
in  Vietnam  Is  a  war.  even  without  a  decla- 
ration. 

One  Senator  called  it  a  "limited  war."  An- 
other called  it  an  "lUegal  war."  Tbm  rttu- 
atlon  was  deecrlbed  by  otoe  Senator  In  these 
words: 

"Whatever  our  views  may  be. 


Ttiasi  hov  can  the  U^  flgbt  a  war  In 
Vietnam  without  euob  *  declaration? 

There  axe  eevtfml  oOclal  answers  to  this 
question. 

One  answer  is  that  ttie  President  can  uss 
troops  in  Vietnam  under  this  coostltntlonal 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

It  U  pointed  out  that  136  ttmes  tn  this 
nation's  history  the  President  has  used  tibls 
authority  to  send  American  forcea  into 
action  without  decIaraUon  of  war  by 
Congress. 

The  Korean  War — In  whk^  33.839  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  103.3S4  wounded — was 
fought  without  a  war  declaration.  So  was 
the  CIvU  War. 

Treaty  commitments  are  cited  as  a  legal 
Justlflcatlon  of  both  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam conflicts. 

n  Is  argued  that  the  U.S.  acted  In  Korea 
OS  an  agent  of  the  United  Nations— and  that 
Oongren  had  approved  VS.  membership  In 
the  UN. 

In  Vietnam,  the  U.  N.  Is  not  involved.  But 
It  Is  argued  that  the  U.S.  U  otillgated  to 
resist  o^greselon  there  under  the  Southeast 
AAla  CoUecUve  Defense  Treaty,  approved  by 
the  U5.  Senate. 

Tet  another  authority  cited  for  Vtim  U3. 
action  tn  Vietnam  Is  this:  In  1064  the  U3. 
Senate  approved  a  resolution  declaring  the 
X3B.  la  "prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  asslstence 
tn  defense  of  its  freedom-" 

In  the  recent  Senate  debate,  there  were 
Senators  who  sold  they  did  not  Intend  by 
that  resolution  to  authorize  a  war  ot  such 
magnitude  as  that  now  being  waged  tn  Viet- 
nam. Some  Senators  cbollenged  the  eonsU- 
tutlonollty  of  such  a  war  without  a  war 
declarattoo. 

Why  not  declare  war  ta  Vletnomt 
The  Administration's  position  Is  that  such 
a  declaraUon  might  provoke  intervention  by 
China  or  Rusola.  might  raise  problems  for 
oUlv  now  helping  tn  VleCnam.  azkd  would 
increase  the  difficulty  of  obtelnlng  a  peace 
agreement. 

Now.  by  Mm  Utost  Ssoote  octloii,  the  John- 
eon  Administration  has  another  ezpressloo 
of  support  for  Its  undeclared  war— or  what- 
ever It  Is — In  Vietnam. 


'  is  in 


process. 

The  state  Deportznent,   however. 


oootln- 


I  Mr  Wilson  aoked  for  authority  to  put  Navy     ues  ite  policy  of  corefuUy  referring  to  the 

guns   on   merchant   ships    to   defend    them "  -  "— ""«'^-  »»tfcM- 

against  German  submarines.  Additionally. 
he  sought  power  to  "«nploy  any  other  instru- 
mentelitlee  or  methods  that  may  be  neces- 
sary or  adequate  to  protect  our  ships  and  our 
people  in  their  legitimate  and  peaceful  pur- 
suite  on  the  seas."  The  "any  other"  clause 
was  the  real  sticking  point  both  in  the  House 
and  among  the  "little  group  of  willful  men" 
who  blocked  the  bill  with  a  Senate  filibuster. 
Once  a  war  starts,  declared  or  otherwise. 
Congress  theoretically  could  stop  It  by  refus- 


Vletnam'  proceedings  as  a  "oonfllct,"  rather 
ttian  calling  It  a  war. 

Recent   evenU   raised   this   questtoo: 

Is  this  a  time  of  war? 

Tbm  Defense  Department  took  the  view 
that  It  is.  The  Department  on  February  16 
set  out  to  bring  US.  civilians  in  Vietnam 
under  military  Jurtsdictioo— subject  to 
court-martial.  Socb  action  Is  authorleed, 
under  a  1850  law,  only  "In  time  at  war." 

■nie  Stete  Department  stepped  In  quickly 
to   halt   the    Defense    Department's    aotloo. 


A  SoMmt's  Motbtf  DkcatsM  tbt  Wtf  ia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 


Ing  to  appropriate  any  more  money  for  the     -m^  question  of  whether  to  apply  military 
gun«.    But  In  fact  thl»  dcwen't  happen:  moat     juriadlcUon  to  clvUUns  waa  lubjected  to  » 


or  the  Senate'*  Vietnam  doves  dont  dare  open 
themselvea  to  the  charge  or  refualDg  to  aup- 
port  our  boyi  In  the  fleld.  Indeed,  the  tend- 
ency oC  Coogreaa  la  to  pfeea  more  defense 
Diooey  upon  the  Admlnutratloa  than  It 
want*. 

It  U  Um  Proldent  who  bai  mainly  decMed 
quectlona  of  war  or  peaca  during  the  nation's 
history,  with  Congress  Just  taggUf  along. 
Hla  Constitutional  authority  as  commander- 
in-chief,  foreign  policy  apokesman  and  en- 
forcer of  treatlaa  has  proved  to  l>e  t>l(ger 
medicine  than  the  Congreaelonal  power  to 
christen  war  with  a  name.  The  r**l  check 
on  a  Prealdenfa  war-making  power  la  tha 
voters'  right  to  chuck  him  or  his  party  oot  otf 


study  St  high  levels. 

Tet  even  In  this  seeming  dilute,  the  Issue 
ot  whether  this  u  actually  a  Ume  of  war 
was  played  down.  trfDclally. 

SUte  Department  apokeamen  based  their 
objections  primarily  on  "political'*  rather 
than  legal  grounds.  The  diplomats  want  to 
avoid  a  aewnlng  Intrusion  o<  VS.  law  Into 
Vletnameae  tefrltory. 

Result  of  all  this  has  been  to  confuae  the 
American  public 

One  thing  that  perpleiee  people  la  tlia 
consUtutlooal  dtuatloii.  Tha  \JS.  Oon- 
stltutton  saya  that  "OoogreM  ahaU  »»»• 
power  to  dedan  wir.* 


m  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVISS 

Monday.  March  IS,  ISST 
ItT.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  all  too  often  recently  ot  dis- 
content on  our  campuses  and  among  our 
young  men  over  the  conduct  of  the  war 
ta  'Vietnam. 

■While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  facets  of 
our  oonduct  of  the  war.  It  has  long  been 
my  feeling  that  now  that  we  do  have 
American  fighting  men  In  Vietnam,  we 
owe  It  to  them  to  vigorously  prosecute 
that  war  so  they  may  be  safely  and 
quickly  brought  home,  ondCT  conditions 
of  an  honorable  peace. 

It  •was  therefore  refreshing  to  reoetve 
a  recent  letter  from  a  New  Hampshire 
woman  who  has  a  son  aghtlnc  with  our 
troops  In  Vietnam.  In  trblcb  abe.  too. 
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urffcs  rUoroufl  proeecution  of  the  war 
and  lasbes  out  at  the  "peace  at  any 
price"  theme,  which  has  been  so  over- 
pubUdzed  recently. 

I  commend  the  letter,  which  foUowa,  to 
my  coUei«ues*  attention,  and  bc^w  they 
win  realize,  as  does  this  mother,  that 
our  Government  must  take  forthright 
steps  to  end  the  connict: 

ScucooK.  N.H. 

DKAS       COHCmiSSKAK       d-XVKLAND:     As       tbfl 

mother  of  ft  teen-ager  flgbUng  In  Vietnam. 
I  regard  tbe  preeent  no-wtn  policy  with  the 
greatest  oS  concern. 

My  Son,  Z>ouglaa.  {now  VTC)  hae  been 
fighting  la  e  combat  eone  since  mid-Decem- 
ber. He  enlisted  in  the  Army  following  grad- 
uation from  Pembroke  Academy  In  June 
IWMJ,  declining  a  four-year  Army  R.O.T.C. 
■cboIarBhlp  to  tbe  TJnlTeralty  of  New  Hamp. 
shire  because  he  felt  a  respooslbUlty  to 
"strike  a  blow  for  freedom"  In  Southeaet  Asia. 
IC  has  become  Increasingly  clear  to  him.  and 
to  us  at  home,  that  whatever  "blow  for  free- 
dom" la  being  struck  Is  Indeed  falling  short 
of  tbe  mark. 

Z  urge  you  to  use  all  of  the  Influence  at 
your  command  to  demand  victory  In  Viet- 
nam. 0\ir  fighting  men  deserve  a  fighting 
cbance  to  win  this  war  and  retxim  to  their 
hopes  and  dreams  in  their  beloved  D£Ji. 

Tbe  preaent  socrlflce  o(  American  lives  In 
a  no-wln  war  Is  Immoral,  aa  Is  an  appease- 
ment or  "peace  at  any  price'  policy.     Let's 
bave  victory — then  peace! 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  MATHaao  D.  Mosas. 


Fnk  Faimisf  Shows  Great  Proausc  at 
Hawaii's  Oceawc   Isstitiite 


EXTENSION  OP  REB«ARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1967 

Mr.  MATStJNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  President  Johnson  submitted  to 
Congress  a  report  calling  for  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  in  oceano- 
graphy, and  I  hope  that  this  report  will 
receive  Immediate  and  full  consideration 
by  the  Congress  during  the  present  ses- 
Bloa  At  a  recent  news  conference.  Vice 
Presldoit  Humphrey,  who  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  Interdepartment  Na- 
tional Council  of  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  which  helped 
to  prepare  the  report  for  the  President, 
said  that  the  top  priority  Item  was  food 
from  the  sea. 

I  think  It  pertinent  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  results  of  a  stepped-up  re- 
search program  in  flsh  farming  which  is 
being  conducted  at  the  Oceanic  Institute 
In  Hawaii.  This  program  Is  aimed  ulti- 
mately at  helping  prolein-poor  nations 
by  developing  techniques  to  farm  fish  like 
agricultural  products. 

Harsh  statistics  reveal  that  starvation 
Is  now  killing  an  estimated  12,000  people 
each  day  and  more  than  4  million  each 
year.  With  the  world  population  now 
growing  at  the  rate  of  about  3  percent  a 
year,  but  with  the  world  food  supply 
growing  at  a  rate  of  only  1  percent,  wo 
must  continue  to  direct  our  efforts  toward 
the  scientific  exploration  of  our  marine 
resources. 


The  Important  resear^  at  the  Maka- 

puu  Point  f  aciUty  in  Hawaii  belnff  eantod 
on  under  the  direction  of  tt«  newly  aiH 
polnted  director.  IDr.  John  R.  Hesidrkk- 
son.  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  article  by 
Reporter  Helen  Altonn,  which  apfteared 
In  the  Wednesday,  March  1.  1M7,  issue 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  find  this  article  of  m- 
terest,  iind  I  am  pleased  to  submit  it  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Congbkssional  Record: 

MuLLW  GrrriNO  Hoemomi  Ttara 
(By  Helen  Altonn) 
BoTOone   treatments    are   being   used   to 
induce  mullet  to  spawn.  In  stepped  up  etToffta 
St  flsb-farmlng  at  the  Oceanic  Institute. 

Dr.  John  R.  Hendrlckson.  new  director  of 
the  Makspuu  Point  research  faclllCy,  said 
Injecting  fiah  with  hormones  Is  one  way  of 
forcing  them  to  spawn. 

Another  Is  to  fool  them  Into  thinking  they 
are  Id  the  sea.  he  said. 

ThU  is  accomplished  by  gradually  ablfting 
from  brackish  to  salt  water  In  the  tanks — 
"a  repUca  of  moving  down  to  full  sea  In 
nature,"  he  commented. 

A  Eoologlst.  Hendrlckson  has  specialised 
in  sea  ttirtles,  and  haan't  fflven  up  thla 
research. 

But  be  said  the  major  effort  occupying  tbe 
sU  institute  Bctentlats  is  mullet  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  program  Is  aimed  ultimately  at  help- 
ing protein-poor  oatlons  by  developing  tech- 
niques to  farm  fish  1  Ike  agrlcu  1  tural 
products. 

Ancient  Isl&nd  fish  ponds  once  were  tbe 
Bawallans'  major  source  of  protein. 

Ponds  along  Molokal's  southern  coast  have 
been  leased  by  the  institute,  and  so  far.  three 
have  been  restored  and  stocked  with  mullet. 
If  brackish  water  fish  farms  can  be  estab- 
lished aucceesfully  here.  It  is  hoped  to  use 
the  procedTires  to  feed  the  populations  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  supporting 
the  project  with  a  three-year,  OM.OOO 
grant — which  runs  out  In  July,  1968. 

"WeYe  doing  the  first  work  on  mullet  be- 
cause It  promises  the  most  significant  re- 
wards." Hendrlclcson  said. 

While  the  field  activity  is  getting  started 
on  Molokal.  the  more  Intricate  and  delicate 
Job  of  trying  to  get  the  captive  flsh  to  spawn 
is  going  on  at  the  Makapuu  laborstorlea. 

James  H.  Ellis  directs  the  fish  culture  re- 
search. 

He  said  only  In  two  Isolated  Incidente^re- 
ported  In  Taiwan  and  Israel — have  mullet 
spawned  In  captivity. 

Concerning  the  use  of  hormones,  he  ex- 
plained that  they  supplement  natural  bor- 
monee  which  the  flsh  produce. 

They  also  stimulate  the  pituitary  gland  to 
produce  more  of  the  same  hormone,  he  aaid. 
"One  of  the  new  concepts  la  to  ln>ect  Ssh 
with  hormones  that  counteract  the  stress 
and  trauma  they  undergo  when  held  In  cap- 
tivity." he  added. 

Mullet  are  extremely  dlfflcult  fish  to  han- 
dle. Ellis  said. 

"But  with  good  luck,  we  should  have  90 
percent  survival." 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  an  adult  mullet 
population  will  be  settled  In  tbe  Institute's 
big  holding  tanks  for  obeervatton. 

The  scientUta  wUl  start  collecUng  pitui- 
tary glands  from  the  fish  for  dry-lee  storage 
unUl  the  next  spawning  season.  December 
through  March. 

Tbe  pituitary  hormone  will  then  be  in- 
jected back  into  tbe  mxillet  to  fortify  their 
own  natural  hormones. 

Apparently  it's  a  simple  process, 
rirst  the  flab  are  aneetbetlxed,  Hendrtck- 
Bon  said.     Then  the  hypodermic  needle  la  In- 
serted Into  a  mnaeie,  tbe  abdominal  cavity 
or  directly  Into  the  heart. 


N«xt  year  tbe  scientists  will  compile  staiu- 
tlOB  to  estimate  tbe  age  of  mullet  and  ex- 
parlntent  with  diet  to  produce  the  most  nat- 
ural growth. 

There  Is  atm  a  great  deal  to  be  learned 
about  the  flab  and  Its  spawning  activities,  be 
p<rinted  out. 

"It's  a  detective  Job.  And  nature  baa  had 
millions  of  years  to  hide  tbe  dues.  We  can't 
expect  to  find  them  all  In  one  year." 


CoBfretimaa  Hortoa's  Draft  Refona  Bill 
Wins  ApproTal  From  *Xoameiit"  by 
Raj  HaU  ea  Rarfio  Statioo  WHAM 

EXTENSION, OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  tcaw  ToxK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ool- 
leagues  will  recall  my  recent  sponaorship 
of  HJl.  8503,  a  Mil  to  Introduce  broad- 
based  revlslom  In  the  system  by  which 
this  Nation  goes  about  drafting  young 
men  for  military  service.  At  the  time  I 
Introduced  this  measure,  I  accompanied 
it  «1th  a  public  statement  of  explanation 
and  discussion  of  why  I  believe  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  we  reform  the  Selective  Ser\- 
Ice  system. 

The  reaction  to  the  Horton  bill  con- 
tinues to  be  considerable  and  favorable. 
While  this  naturally  Is  personally  pleas- 
ing, the  Importance  of  this  response  is 
the  clear  Indication  it  provides  of  clUzen 
concern.  I  feel  deeply  Indebted  to  the 
news  media,  as  well,  for  having  carried 
the  message  of  this  bill  to  the  people  I 
represent. 

It  Is  In  this  regard  that  I  am  honored 
to  bring  before  vay  colleagues  today  ex- 
cerpts of  a  broadcast  editorial.  "Com- 
ment." written  and  presented  by  Mr.  Ray 
Hall  of  WHAM  In  Rochester.  N.Y.  on 
Friday.  March  3.  I  might  add  that  his 
suggestion  that  listeners  write  to  Con- 
gressmen already  Is  being  heeded,  and 
many  of  my  constituents  have  told  me  In 
their  letters  of  being  Inspired  by  Mr. 
Hall's  "Comment." 

The  editorial  follows : 

CDMMXNT 

(By  Ray  Hall) 

The  draft  issue  will  shortly  confront  con- 
gress ...  a  young  man  of  draft  age  is  short- 
changed by  the  present  draft  laws  .  .  .  and 
Rochester  Congressman  Frank  Horton  has 
a  draft  revision  bill  which  deserves  sup- 
port .  .  .  the  support  of  people  in  all  the 
states  which  can  hear  this  broadcast.  Their 
congressmen  should  get  tetters  making  thst 
support  clear. 

While  the  public,  through  tbe  Congress, 
has  the  right  to  take  some  years  from  the 
lives  of  bealtby  young  men  for  the  defense 
of  tbe  nation,  those  young  men  hsve  the 
right  to  demand  a  fair  shake  from  the 
draft  .  .  .  and  tbey  are  not  getting  it  now. 

lliey  are  not  getting  it  because  we  can 
devise  procedures  which  would  let  young 
men  kxuTW  more  exactly  when  ttiey  would 
have  to  ecrve.  so  they  oould  more  eaaUy  make 
plana  for  education,  marriage,  jobs  and  so 
forth. 

And  this  basically  is  what  Congressman 
Borton  propoeee. 
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Now.  sonu  districts  run  out  of  single  men 
und  draft  married  men  while  otbse  dUtrlcts 
don't  draft  all  of  tbelr  alngte  m*n  .  .  ,  Con- 
gressman Borton  would  draft  from  a  nation- 
wide pool. 

Now,  we  choose  men  from  the  top  ct  the 
age  groups  eligible  for  the  draft  .  .  .  the 
Horton  bill  would  require  drsXt  boards  to 
uke  the  youngest  eligible  men  first  .  .  .  this 
would  let  men  get  military  service  behind 
them  so  they  could  get  on  with  the  }ob  of 
educating  and  advancing  themselvee. 

Now.  students  can  travel  the  draft  defer- 
ment route  right  up  to  the  point  of  ineligi- 
bility, if  they  want  to  sUy  in  school  long 
enough  .  .  .  Mr.  Horton  would  keep  school 
defermenta,  but  at  the  end  of  the  deferment, 
the  student  would  re-Jotn  the  draft  pool 
»t  the  point  where  the  deferment  began,  for 
example,  if  he  became  deferred  at  the  age 
of  19 ',4.  he  would  go  back  Into  the  pool  with 
others  19*4.  although  he  might  be  23. 

These  are  the  basic  corrections  to  the  pres- 
ent draft  laws  which  Congressman  Borton 
wants  to  see  put  into  law. 

There  are  tvro  reasons  why  they  should  be 
adopted. 

First,  a  simple  matter  of  foirnesa  to  the 
men  themselves.  And  second,  because  in  an 
age  when  there  are  shortages  of  professional 
men  and  trained  speclalisu  in  civilian  Ufe. 
this  realistic  plan  for  getting  mlilUry  serv- 
ice out  of  tbe  way  in  an  orderly  manner 
would  streamline  the  progression  of  a  young 
man  from  high  school  through  whatever 
advanced  education  he  wanted  to  become 
productive  at  a  predictable  time. 

There  will  be  doKena  of  remedies  propoeed 
for  revisions  to  the  draft  system  in  this  see- 
slon  of  Congress  .  .  .  many  will  be  imprac- 
tical, some  will  be  quack  remedies.  .  .  . 

They  don't  need  to  receive  any  real  degree 
of  cooaideratlon  because  It  was  proved  this 
week  that  If  citizeni  can  whip  up  enough 
enthusiasm  to  let  tbelr  men  In  Congress 
know  what  they  want,  they  can  get  It. 

And  what's  needed  In  the  way  of  a  new 
draft  system  Is  contained  In  tbe  Horton  bill. 

It  deserves  a  letter  to  your  congreasman. 


Coach  Bobbr  Do4d  of  Georgia  Teck 

E3CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TKMNEaSXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEKTATIVES 

lHondav,  March  I>,  19S7 

Mr.  QUnXEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robert 
Lee  (Bobby)  Dodd  recently  retired  after 
22  years  as  head  football  coach  of 
Georgia  Tech. 

Although  the  results  of  a  Tech-Ten- 
nessee football  game  were  not  always 
pleasant  for  Vol  rooters,  It  was  hard  foj 
a  Tennessean  to  feel  that  'all  had  been 
lost"  because  the  great  coach  of  Tech 
was  once  an  All-America  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

For  many  years.  I  have  followed  the 
record  of  Bobby  Dodd.  and  I  have  been 
proud  of  his  outsUnding  accomplish- 
ments. He  grew  up  In  my  hometown  of 
Klngsport  and  attended  Dobyns-Bennett 
High  School  where  he  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  football  players  In  tbe 
school's  gridiron  history. 

As  a  coach  and  as  a  gentleman.  Bobby 
Dodd  deserved  and  received  great  suc- 
cess, and  I  think  the  following  article* 
ttx)m  the  Washington  Star  clarify  why 
Bobby  Dodd  Is  held  In  such  high  esteem 
by  all  who  know  him. 


V 


I  wish  bim  a^  athletic  director  at 
QeorglA  Tech.  a  retirement  filled  with 
happiness. 

The  articles  follow : 

IjOncwttt  roB  Real  at  Gcoboia  Tech 
(By  UorrU  Slegel) 

Georgia  Tech  promised  to  proceed  with  all 
deliberate  ^teed  to  tbe  task  of  replacing 
Bobby  Dodd  as  football  coach.  Tbe  decision 
appears  to  be  clone  at  hand. 

However,  if  the  Yellow  Jackets  should  lake 
their  time  finding  a  new  m,an.  tbelr  delay 
would  be  underaundable.  Tbey  are  novices 
at  tbe  business  of  changing  football  coachea. 

In  their  BS-year  football  history  they  have 
had  only  three.  John  Helsman.  the  first, 
lasted  16  years.  Me  was  succeeded  by  Bill 
Alexander,  who  stayed  around  35  years.  Ne«t 
came  Dodd.  who  put  in  22  licks. 

What  has  become  almost  an  annual  ritual 
on  many  other  campuses  hasn't  happened 
often  at  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
If  three  coaches  in  63  yean  doesn't  seem  Uke 
a,  lifetime,  remember  that  the  Redskins  once 
had  three  coaches  in  34  hours. 

When  Dodd.  the  legendary  AU-Amerlca 
quarterback  from  Tennessee,  took  over  in 
IMS.  his  first  Tech  production  won  only  four 
games.  Apprehensive  Tech  alumni,  who  bad 
grown  accustomed  to  Coach  Alex,  were  skep- 
Ucal. 

The  Tech  propaganda  department  tried 
to  ease  tbe  fear  by  adopting  the  line,  "In 
Dodd  we  trust." 

That  trust  was  hardly  misplaced.  Under 
Dodd.  who  remains  as  athletic  director,  tbe 
Jackets  bad  only  one  other  losing  seaeon. 
Over-all.  the  Techs  won  156  and  lost  only  63. 

The  log  includes  13  post-season  games 
from  which  Tech  carried  away  more  than 
Just  another  victory  on  nine  occoslona.  They 
hauled  In  almost  $13  million  from  partici- 
pating m  various  bowl  games. 

This  does  not  hamper  a  school's  recruiting 
campaign,  where  money  talks  and  talks  big 
when  whoianihlps  are  awarded  as  door  prizes 
to  football -minded  high  school  bojrs. 

Robert  Lee  Dodd  gave  the  critical  Tech 
fan  something  to  talk  about  In  a  hurry.  He 
scrapped  the  outmoded,  one-cylinder  attack 
of  fundamentalist  Alexander  and  Installed 
his  own  version  of  rarxle-dazzle  footbalL 

Coach  Alex,  who  didn't  like  the  abrupt 
change,  abided  It.  however.  Soon,  thousands 
of  Georgians  not  only  tolerated  the  new, 
"modem"  approach,  but  enjoyed  It  doubly 
when  Dodd  proved  football  also  could  be 
lun. 

Among  his  peers,  Dodd  was  considered  as 
good  aa  they  come.  Many  envied  his  light- 
hearted  approach  to  practice  sessions,  which 
most  coachea  look  on  as  daily  Armageddon. 

With  Dodd  It  was  a  game,  one  he  played 
exceptlotialiy  well  and  taught  even  better. 
The  cream  of  the  state's  fine  high  school 
crop,  whlcb  had  been  siphoned  off  by  rival 
Georgia  for  years,  began  to  show  up  In  In- 
creasing numbers  at  Tech.  If  Dodd's  teams 
didn't  convert  the  prospecU.  his  smooth 
salesmanship  did. 

He  produced  slick  quarterbacks,  fast  half- 
backs, agile  ends  and  hard-hitttnc  linemen. 
His  players  never  dreaded  the  practices,  but 
ICMked  forward  to  drills  as  fun  and  games. 

Although  he  was  head  coach,  Dodd  partici- 
pated in  practice  as  a  competitor  more  than 
he  did  as  a  supervisor.  Kven  today,  at  66. 
he  probably  oould  outpunt  most  of  hU  kick- 
ers and  outpass  bis  pitchers. 

UntU  recently  hs  was  known  as  Bobby  to 
most  of  his  squad.  There  never  was  a  morale 
problem  at  Tech  under  Dodd.  He  Is  an  ex- 
tremely gifted  man  who  discovered  the  secret 
of  getting  tbe  most  out  of  a  competitor  with 
the  least  amount  of  urging. 

Loesee  never  drove  blm  into  biding.  Just 
as  he  never  gloated  over  victorlee.  la  bis 
long  reign  as  headmaster  of  football  at  tbe 
Flats,  Dodd  turned  down  countless  Job  offefB, 
lncludt"t  one  from  tbe  Bedaklns. 


Dodd  welcomed  tbe  advent  of  pro  football 
to  Atlanta.  It  meant  more  football,  more 
crowds,  and  be  was  confident  tbe  c^nnpelltloa 
would  not  affect  Tech  so  long  as  be  con- 
tinued to  produce  interesting  teams. 

He  wisely  upped  the  c^wdty  at  Georgia 
Tech  to  provide  txtter  eeata  for  season  ticket 
holders  who  otherwise  might  have  defected  to 
the  N7L  Falcons,  who  could  offer  better  seau 
on  Sundays. 

He  met  the  advent  of  the  NFL  In  Atlanta 
by  purposely  scheduling  his  moat  attractive 
opponents  at  home  on  the  same  weekend  the 
Paloons  were  In  Atlanta.  "If  they're  playing 
Green  Bay  on  Sunday,  let's  say.  it  would  tie 
fooling  (or  us  to  play  a  nothing  game."  be 
argued.     "Who'd  come  to  our  game? 

"So  we  brought  in  the  best  we  oould  and 
fan*  that  way  bad  a  weekend  doublebeader." 
It  worked  beautifully. 

As  a  taUback  under  Bob  Neyiand  at  Ten- 
nessee, Dodd  vras  one  of  those  rare  oracltfr- 
Jack  all-purpoae  aces  who  oould  do  every- 
tJilng  and  do  It  well.  He  was  so  brilliant  in 
bis  role  aa  Tennessee's  chief  cocA  and  bottle 
washer  that  Granny  Rice,  unable  to  chose 
ttetween  Dodd  and  contemporajy  Frank  Carl- 
deo  of  Notre  Dame,  chose  a  l2-man  Alt- 
America. 

Dodd  and  Corideo  both  were  listed  aa 
quartexbackfi.  "It  would  have  been  criminal 
to  leave  either  of  them  off,"  Rice  said. 

Coecb  Alexander  stumbled  on  E>odd  as  an 
■saiatant  cooch.  He  dispatched  a  scout  to 
watch  Dodd's  Tennessee  team  play  Ken- 
tucky, but  tbe  scout,  involved  In  a  oar  acci- 
dent, arrived  too  late  for  tbe  game.  He 
found  Dodd  m  a  donn  that  evening  aod  got 
a  better  report  of  the  game  from  tiim  than 
tbe  scout  himself  could  have  forgotten. 

"Any  player  capable  of  doing  that  will  make 
some  school  an  outstanding  head  coach  one 
of  these  days,"  said  Tech's  Coach  Alex,  who 
quickly  hired  Dodd. 

Alex,  usually  right,  never  was  more  oo 
target. 

PooTBAU.  Pooam  Mow  That  Oocw  Has 
RrrcazD 

(By  Francis  Stann) 

College  foottiall  undoubtedly  wUl  survive, 
but  It  is  poorer  for  tbe  retirement  of  Robert 
Lee  <  Bobby)  Dodd  of  Georgia  T^h.  Per- 
hape  the  finest  tribute  to  Dodd  waa  that  rival 
coaches  with  athletic  sons — coaches  who 
didn't  want  their  own  boys  under  their  tute- 
lage— invariably  tried  to  get  tbelr  oftq>rtng 
Into  Georgia  Tech  because  of  Bobby. 

Although  Dodd  sat  at  the  knee  of  Bill 
Alexander  for  14  yean  at  Tscb — and  Alex- 
ander was  of  the  old  school  and  a  single-  ■ 
wing  advocate — Bobby  deviated  ebarply  from 
his  mentor's  style  when  he  moved  up  to  head 
coach. 

Bobby  fancied  up  the  uniforms  of  the 
Teiiow  Jackets.  Installed  tbe  T  formation, 
brought  13  teams  to  major  bowls  in  a  man- 
ner ao  casual  as  to  astonish  coUeagues.  wel- 
comed pro  footbaU  into  the  GeorgU  Tech 
area  with  open  arms,  talked  bis  president 
into  seceding  from  the  Southeastern  Confer- 
ence because  too  many  football  scholarships 
were  awarded,  and  was  a  bitter  foe  of  spring 
practice. 

If  his  career  record  of  166  wins.  64  losses 
and  8  ties  wasnt  the  best  of  acUve  coacbee, 
it'll  do.  Paul  Bryant,  generally  considered 
the  most  successful  of  modern  coachea,  has 
said,  "Nobody  else  can  coach  Uke  Dodd." 

Nearly  two  yearv  ago  Bobby  visited  a  na- 
tional Bportswriters'  convention  at  Salisbury. 
N.C..  and  explained  his  philosophy  toward 
scholarships,  spring  practice  and  tlie  lo- 
vaaloo  of  the  pros. 

"We  pulled  out  of  tbe  SBC  because  there 
were  too  many  grants-in-aid  for  football," 
he  said.  "OnUl  this  year  (1965  >  each  SEC 
school  waa  allowed  &5  freebmeo  scholaxmbtps 
a  year.  At  the  end  of  four  yean  you'd 
theoretically  have  220  boya  in  sohockl,  not 
counting  those  being:  red-ablrted. 
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"Tfo  Kbool  can  QM  3a0  pUyers.  8o  ISi* 
ETmnU-m-ftid  to  th«  poorer  play^n  uv  re- 
voked, K&d  I  submit  Uils  la  unfulr.  Uj  goal 
kt  OeoTRla  Tecto  !•  to  aee  every  boy  (nd- 
uatc<3.  wtietber  b«'B  ft  star  or  one  wboM  loot- 
ball  abillt;  we  OTerrateiL  We  BUUU  th« 
miBtake,  not  the  boy." 

His  ch&rtty  ttnrard  tbe  pros  Is  unsurpassed 
by  uiy  college  ooach.  Krcn  when  he  admits 
the  mercenariai  have  slgrned  ooUeflans  pre- 
maturely, he  hss  said.  "But  there  is  no  group 
more  unethical  than  college  coaches  In  their 
own  dealing  with  high  schools." 

When  the  National  Football  lieague'a  ex- 
pansion plans  dictated  a  franchise  tor  Atlan- 
ta. Bobby  took  a  ret  reahlng  stand. 

"They'll  take  iome  of  our  newspaper 
space."  he  conceded,  "because  they'll  repre- 
sent the  best  In  football.  But  we  could  use 
the  pros  to  our  advantage,  too. 

"We  oould  show  high  school  boys  the  only 
big-league  bail  tn  this  area  and  point  out 
to  the  playera  at  Tech  with  pro  ambitions 
that  theyn  be  operating  right  under  the  eyca 
of  those  talent  scouts. 

Dodd  goes  a  ■t«p  further.  Be  admits  that 
he's  a  jax>  fan  He's  for  the  platoon  system 
In  all  Its  liberality,  he'd  move  the  college  goal 
posts  to  the  goal  line  and  he'd  make  the 
crossbar  wider  to  encourage  higher  Mrorlng. 
Three  of  the  great  eoacbea  of  modem 
times— Bud  Wilkinson  of  Oklahoma.  Bryant 
of  Alabama  and  Dodd  of  Tech — had  many 
views  In  common,  Including  the  potentiality 
or  a  player  regardless  of  slxe.  or  lack  of  It. 

They  are  exponents  of  quick,  mobile  play- 
ers, even  if  It  means  giving  anywhere  from 
10  to  30  pounds  per  man.  Dodd.  especially, 
has  produced  more  than  his  share  of  good 
little  men.  Some  of  them  were  Johnny 
Boach.  140-pouDd  halfback,  Jimmy  Jordan 
<IM).  Clint  Castleberry  fl55>,  Jake  Rudolph 
(180).  Jimmy  Thompson  (146),  All-Amert- 
cac  L«on  Hardeman  (188)  and  a  fine  center 
In  Lewis  Hook  (109). 

"If  I  oould  fLnd  ass-pounders  as  fast  as 
these  boys.  I'd  like  It.  Dodd  always  said. 
"But  you  don't." 

He  surrounded  himself  with  recruiters  who 
were  as  expert  as  any  school'i.  yet  Bobby 
often  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  more  by 
recommendations  of  s  prospect's  high  ecbool 
ooach  than  a  soout's  report.  And  usually  to 
bis  benefit. 

Dodd  himself  was  multl- talented.  Not  only 
was  ha  an  All-Amertcan  back  at  Tennessee 
(although  scoring  only  one  touchdown  hlm- 
aeU  In  his  career)  but  he  also  had  been  a 
child  acrobat,  a  crack  outfielder  and  baakei- 
ball  guard,  a  tennis  champion  and  a  golfer 
who  could  shoot  as  low  as  69. 

He  opposed  spring  practice  because  It 
placed  too  much  strain  on  playen  and  kept 
them  from  other  games. 

"I'd  rather  have  two  extra  weeks  Ist^  In 
the  summer  and  fall,"  be  said.  "The  Ivy 
■cbools  don't  have  iprlng  pracUce.  and  they 
get  along.  Everything  is  relative.  If  you  ban 
spring  practice  and  play  evenly  matched 
football  in  the  season,  who's  to  know  the 
difference?" 

Althougb  a  aon -conformist  in  many  re- 
specU.  Bobby  wasnt  above  borrowing  from 
others  and  accepting  advice.  His  bread-and- 
butter  play  WM  the  'belly  series"  which  he 
had  his  quarterbacks  perfect  after  watching 
Eddie  LeBaron.  a  master  at  hiding  the  ball. 
perform  in  the  1950  All-Star  game.  When  be 
needed  a  good  defensive  coach  he  asked  his 
friend,  the  Ute  Herman  Hickman,  to  recom- 
mand  one. 

"Itll  coat  you,"  Herman  said.  He  nam«d 
the  price. 

That's  bow  Georgia  Tfcch  got  Ray  Graves. 
rx-Tennease«  and  Philadelphia  Bagles  Une- 
num.  Dodd  paid  the  fee  exacted  by  Hlek- 
man — two  country  l^ama. 


Hairy  J.  Triuw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  L  RUPPE 

or  aacRiQAN 
IN  THK  BOUBK  OP  BSPfiXSOfTATIVKS 

Monday,  March  13,  1967 
Mr.  ROPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Harry 
J.  Tralnor.  of  Lake  Linden.  Mich.,  one  of 
the  areas  most  reapected  educators  and 
civic  leaders,  died  last  week.  Mr.  Trlan- 
or  came  to  the  Copper  County  In  1919 
and,  within  a  short  while,  had  estab- 
lished as  a  friend  and  mentor  to  hlfi 
students  and  had  become  an  avid  par- 
Uclpant  in  community  affairs.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  the  Recou)  in  tribute  to 
him: 

[pram  the  Houghton  (lAch.)  DaUy  Mining 
Oaaettc.  Ifar.  6,  1907] 

HaSKT  J.  TKAIMOI 

Lakv  LinDRv. — Ftmeral  services  for  Barry 
J.  Trainor.  veteran  Michigan  educator,  and 
highly  respected  Copper  County  reaident. 
win  be  held  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday  morulng 
tn  St.  Joseph's  Church,  LAke  XJnden,  with 
Pr.  James  Donnelly  as  celebrant  of  the 
requiem  high  mass.  Out  of  re^>ect  to  his 
memory  the  school  wlU  be  closed  Tuasday 
morning. 

Bom  on  October  IS.  1893.  and  reared  in 
Isabella  County.  Michigan,  Harry  Trainor  at- 
tended the  rural  and  city  schools  of  that 
region.  Following  gradustlon  from  Mt. 
Pieascnt  high  school  he  enrolled  at  Central 
University  where  he  earned  his  baccalsure- 
Ble  degree.  In  lubsequent  years  be  Old  grad- 
uate work  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Columbia  University. 

OraduaUon  from  collag*  waa  the  stepping 
stone  to  a  half  century  of  labor  In  the  field 
ot  education  where  he  served  at  one  time  or 
another  as  a  teacher,  coach,  and  administra- 
tor on  the  elementary  and  eecondary  levels 
in  both  the  lower  and  upper  penlnsulaa.  In 
the  latter  area  he  held  assignments  In  the 
Stambaugb.  Crystal  Palls,  and  lAke  Unden 
Hubbell  systems. 

Mr.  Trainor  came  to  lAke  Unden-Hubbell 
frotn  Stambaugb  In  1919  aa  a  classroom 
teacher  and  the  schocd's  first  basketball 
coach.  Starting  from  scratch  be  quickly  de- 
veloped tennis  which  went  on  to  establish 
fine  seasonal  records,  capture  tournament 
titles,  and  finish  as  runners-up  In  the  state 
finals.  In  1921  he  was  named  hlgrh  school 
principal,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1933 
when  he  moved  to  Crystal  Palls  ss  elemen- 
tary principal.  There  he  remained  until 
1927  when  he  returned  to  Lake  Linden  to  as- 
sume the  supertn tendency — a  post  he  re- 
tained until  his  retirement  in  1954.  He  held 
memberships  In  several  professional  organl- 
zatlcms.  including  the  National  Education 
AssocUtlon  and  the  Michigan  Education 
Association. 

Always  a  central  figure  tn  any  undertaking. 
Mr.  Talnor  was  active  in  civic,  church,  fra- 
temal  and  welfare  circles  on  both  the  itate 
and  local  levels.  Pollowlng  the  organisation 
of  Lions  International  in  the  up^per  penin- 
sula In  1937  he  became  a  cbartcr  member 
and  president  of  the  Lake  Llnden-HubbeU 
Club.  Soon  BJier  he  waa  elected  governor 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  district  for  two  terms. 
A  IWLg-tlme  member  of  the  Copper  Coun- 
try Branch  of  the  Catholic  Social  Sn^oss  be 
was  recently  named  to  tb«  stata  board  at 
Michigan  Catholic  CharlUea. 
Por  a  number  oi  jtmn  he  waa  appolntad 


to  ths  county  tax  aUocatlon  board  and  was 
Its  chairman  at  tbc  ttOM  of  his  dsatti.  Tlie 
dsoaaaed  waa  widely  known  throughout 
tfif«hij»Ti  Kg  ^  msoiber  and  cbatrxnan  of  the 
state  wclfara  board,  an  organlaatloo  he 
served  for  gO  yaara  nntU  bis  retlnmeaat  from 
It  In  19«3. 

Other  civic  Interests  Included  aflUlstlon 
with  the  Rlos  Memorial  CUnlc.  Houghton 
County  Planning  Oommlsslon.  Crippled 
Children's  Pund.  if\rhi|[m.n  Tuberculosis 
Association.  8t.  Joseph's  Parish  Board  of 
Education.  The  Plrst  National  Bank  of  Lake 
Linden,  and  the  Houghton  County  Historical 
Society.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
tha.t  the  present  museum  site  In  Lake  Linden 
was  obtained,  furnished  and  staffed. 

As  a  measure  of  Mr.  Tralnor'i  devotion  to 
public  ser\'lce  ^e  continued  teaching  at  Lake 
Llnden-HubbeU  high  school  following  his 
retirement  In  1654^  as  superintendent. 
Though  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  last  Oc- 
tober he  returned  to  his  cloiaroom  duties 
after  his  recovery  and  bad  taught  as  recently 
aa  last  Tuesday— tJM  day  btfora  be  waa 
stricken  with  his  final  lUncaa. 
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Mn.    Dim    Sato,    Hawaii's    Yaoafal 
Bruck  Baak  llaaa(«,  b  a  "Fnt" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWsn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ASondav.  March  13.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Makiki  branch  of  Hawaii's  American  Se- 
curity Bank  has  just  celebrated  ll«  15th 
Anniversary,  and  on  this  occasion  I  be- 
lieve It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note 
that  this  successful  banking  institution 
has  the  only  woman  bank  branch,  man- 
ager on  the  island  of  Oahu.  This  lovely 
and  capable  executive,  Mrs.  Diana  Sato, 
the  mother  ol  three,  who  combines  a 
successful  career  with  marriage,  has 
been  with  the  branch  bank  since  It 
opened  and  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  manager  last  November. 

Mrs.  Soto  attitude  with  respect  to  her 
success  in  combining  a  bu^ness  career 
and  marriage  is  reflected  in  a  statement 
she  made  during  an  interview  with  re- 
porter Robyn  Richard  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  last  week: 

I  have  a  philosophy  about  combining  ca- 
reer and  marriage.  A  woman  Is  primarily 
a  wife  and  mother — and  ahould  serve  Ood 
and  do  a  good  Job  at  work. 

Women  have  certainly  come  a  long 
way  In  the  banking  field,  and  we  in  Ha- 
waii are  delighted  that  Mre  Sato,  one  of 
the  24  branch  managers  of  the  National 
Association  of  Bank  Women,  ha«  re- 
ceived such  well-deserved  rec<^niUon 
during  this  15th  Anniversary  of  the  Ma- 
kikl  Branch  of  the  American  Security 
Bank.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  Join  In  extending  anniversary  greet- 
ings to  the  bank,  lU  manager,  and  Its 
entire  personnel  on  this  significant  oc- 
casion. 

The  complete  article  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser,  dated  Thursday.  March 
9.   1M7,  eonccming  Mrs.  Diana  Sato, 


Oahu's  first  branch  bank  manager,  is 
submitted  for  inclusion  In  the  Cokork- 
sioNAL  Ricork; 

AT  AMKaicsK  8»cuarrT  Bamk — ^Womak 
ICAivAoia  Is  A  "nasT" 
(By  Robyn  Rlckard) 
Several  years  ago,  when  you  were  asked  to 
iinervlew  a  bank  manager,  you  might  have 
ulked  to  a  sllghUy  forbidding,  but  distin- 
guished looking  gentleman  who  chewed  on  a 
cigar,  and  discussed  the  stock  market  as  he 
gazed  at  you  across  the  expanse  o<  his  desk. 
But  timea  change.     Today,  would  you  be- 
lieve   a    bank    manager    wearing   green    eye 
shadow,  a  smart  green  dress,  pearls  and  serv- 
ing coffee  as  she  talked   about  babies  and 
bottles? 

ThU  was  Mrs.  Diana  Sato.  She's  the  only 
woman  bank  branch  manager  on  Oahu.  and 
one  of  two  holding  such  a  title  tn  the  State. 
The  youthful  executive  heads  the  Uaklkl 
branch  of  the  American  Security  Bank,  cele- 
brating IW  15th  anniversary  thU  week. 

Mrs.  Sato  also  canceli  other  traditional 
banking  "Images"  as  well.  Her  desk  which  Is 
not  large.  Is  not  behind  glass  walls  or  on  a 
raised  platform.  It  U  Just  a  few  feet  from 
the  entrance.  And  she'a  so  calm  and  serene, 
you'd  never  suspect  that  she  heads  a  staff  of 
60. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  or  the 
hard-bitten  executive  or  aggressive  career 
woman  as  she  explained  the  location  of  her 
desk,  and  talked  about  women  tn  banUng. 

"American  Security  believes  In  being  ac- 
cessible to  customers,"  she  eald.  and  then 
because  her  desk  seemfed  to  be  almost  too  ac- 
ceMlble.  with  several  Interruptions  from 
customer*.  Mrs.  Sato  suggested  moving  up- 
stairs for  coffee,  and  we  did. 

Aa  she  served,  she  talked  about  her  position 
ss  a  woman  bank  executive  and  answered 
questions  frankly. 

"Each  Ume  you  get  promoted.  It's  like 
s  child  trying  to  wear  Daddy's  shOQS.  It 
takes  getting  used  to,"  she  smiled,  and  then 
added,  "I'm  still  not  oomfortable.  but  every- 
one has  bent  over  backwards  to  help  me 
■Ince  I  wss  promoted  last  November." 

"I  gue«  I  must  have  been  bom  under  a 
lucky  star.  I  don't  have  a  college  degree, 
and  I  feel  humble  to  think  I'm  In  the  driver's 
seat  and  responsible  for  aU  these  employeee. 
How  do  the  men  react  to  having  a  woman 
"boss"? 

"They  have  been  most  conilderate.  As 
you  are  probably  aware,  we  have  two  sec- 
tions In  the  branch:  banking  and  InsUU- 
ment  loans.  Most  of  the  men  are  In  the 
loan  department. 

"I  think  we  need  both  men  and  women 
In  the  banking  buslneea.  Our  mental  at- 
Utudes  are  different,  and  woman  ar«  re- 
quired, not  to  take  over  men's  )oba.  but  to 
complement  the  men's  talents.  Some  pec^le 
prefer  to  talk  to  women  about  Onanciat  mat- 
ters. 

"In  fact,  I  understand  Canada  has  a  bank 
thi^  oaten  entirely  to  women,  with  pink 
drapertaa,  feminine  decor— ^moat  like  a 
social  club. 

"Women  have  long  done  moat  al  the 
spending  for  famllee.  so  It  mskes  sense  that 
they  take  a  part  in  banking,  too. 

"We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  banking 
field,"  she  said.  "There  were  only  19  women 
offlcers  In  Hawaii  in  IBflO,  when  we  start«d 
a  local  chapter  of  National  Aisodatton  of 
Bank  Women,  and  aom  there  are  36  of  us. 
There  arc  10  board  chairmen  on  the  Main- 
land, aa  well  as  several  hundred  vice  preal- 
dents.  and  thousands  of  other  offlcers.  But 
the  association  only  has  M  branch  managers. 
"Because  I'm  the  only  woman  branch 
manager  here,  I  feel  my  Job  is  quite  a  chal- 
lenge, as  well  ss  an  honor.  It  means  111  have 
to  make  twice  the  effort  to  do  a  good  Job. 
so  tt  won't  hamper  the  promotion  of  another 
woman." 
How  did  you  b^ipai  to  fo  into  banking? 


"It  was  an  accident.  I  was  worklag  for 
Sblda's  BabyUnd,  and  my  motbv  wanted 
me  worldng  closer  to  our  borne.  At  that 
time,  she  lived  Just  behind  the  building 
where  we  had  our  first  branch,  and  aba 
found  out  they  were  hiring  people. 

"I  was  interviewed  at  the  downtown  of- 
fice, and  since  I  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
they  were  afraid  I  might  leave  In  six  months, 
but  I  assured  them  I  wouldn't.' 

That  was  16  yean  ago,  and  thoiigh  aba 
married  Jerry  Sato,  who  is,  with  the  tele- 
phone company,  and  now  has  three  children 
4  to  11.  Bhe  continued  working. 

"I  barely  took  out  enough  time  to  have 
the  children."  she  said. 

"But  I  have  a  philosophy  about  combin- 
ing career  and  marriage.  A  woman  Is  pri- 
marily a  wife  and  mother — and  should  serve 
Ood  and  do  a  good  job  at  work." 

How  do  you  manage  all  this? 

"I  have  In-laws  at  hoifte.  If  I  had  to  get 
home  and  get  dinner,  I  probably  couldn't 
manage,  but  the  family  is  great." 

An  ardent  churchgoer,  Mrs.  Sato  is  nursery 
coordinator  for  the  OUvet  Baptist  Chtirch. 
"We  have  13  workers  In  the  nursery,  which 
Ukea  tiablee  from  as  young  ss  eight  days 
old  to  3  years,"  she  said,  and  we  aren't  Just 
baby  sitters,  we  teach  them  something — 
even  the  babies" 

She  explained  they  are  able  to  teach  bablea 
to  fold  their  hands  before  they  reach  for 
their  bottles. 

Do  you  have  any  hobbiea? 

"No.  but  when  I  retire.  I  am  going  to  join 
a  sewing  class.  I'll  probably  be  the  oldest 
itudent.  mayiie  even  going  to  school  with 
my  grandchildren,"  she  laughed. 

A  bank  officer  In  sewing  echool — that  will 
be  something  for  tomorrow's  reporters  to 
write  about. 


Peace  Corps  A^BnUtrator  fmi 
CleTclaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13,  1967 
Mrs.    BOLTON.     Mr.    Speaker,     this 

month  marks  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Already  more  than 
25.000  men  and  women,  moet  of  them  in 
their  early  twenties,  have  served  or  are 
serving  In  developing  nations  in  54  coun- 
tries. Part  of  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  due  to  the  business  and 
professional  people  who  have  taken  a 
2-year  leave  of  absence  to  serve  over- 
seas on  Uie  Peace  Corpa  staff. 

One  M  these  staff  members  is  Mr. 
Kevin  O'Donnell,  a  leading  Cleveland  in- 
dustrialist, who  packed  up  his  wife  and 
eight  children  and  moved  to  Korea.  He 
is  now  representing  our  country  and  di- 
recting the  Peace  Corps"  new  program 
there.  Mr.  OTtonnell  is  typical  of  the 
mature,  adventurous,  flexible  people  who 
have  helped  to  make  the  Peace  Corps  a 
continuing  success.  Therefore,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  a  recent 
Washington  Post  story  about  him  and 
his  new  project  in  the  Rccokd: 

PxACC  Coan  LAtrHCHsa  New  Kokkah 

Paocaax 

(By  T.  3.  Kim) 

Scorn.. — Soutib  Korea,  wblcb  baa  been  re- 
oetving  CTJ3.  economic  aid  for  more  than  a 
decade  In  its  struggle  to  stand  on  Its  own 


f«ak  to  now  getUng  a  new  type  of  AnMrtoaa 
Ibalp — cbe  Peace  Corpe. 

At  preaent.  Peace  Corps  m^eoibees  are  lim- 
ited to  teaching  Engliah.  sciences  and  physi- 
oal  eduoauon  at  high  eohoois  and  Junior  ool- 
legea.  In  the  futiae.  they  are  tio  expand 
«helr  activities  to  include  rural  health  work. 
"We  see  the  Peace  Corps  ss  a  reservlor  of 
trained  manpower  from  which  Korea  can 
draw  while  it  Is  training  Its  own  people  in 
various  skUls."  said  Kevin  OTkonneil.  dlrec- 
«or  <rf  the  Peaoe  Corps  program  In  Korea. 

"A  nation  which  Is  struggling  hard  for 
r^td  development  like  Korea  oannot  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  all  the  needs  of  Its  people," 
the  former  general  manager  and  director 
of  the  Atlas  Alloys,  a  steel  product  distribu- 
tor of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  said.  "We  are  helping 
Korea  accelerate  lU  growth  by  lending  cer- 
tain trained  manpower." 

The  Peace  Corps  program  In  Korea  began 
last  September  when  IDO  young  volunteers, 
most  of  them  Just  out  of  college,  came  here 
for  a  two-year  service.  Four  have  since  gone 
home  because  they  found  it  dimcult  to  ac- 
cUmatlae  themselves  here.  There  are  seven 
married  couples. 

Before  coming  here,  the  volunteers,  mostly 
In  their  early  twenties,  received  a  la-week 
training  course  at  HUo.  Hawaii,  which  pro- 
vided them  a  basic  knowledge  of  tb/t  Korean 
language,  history,  culture,  customs,  food  and 
Uvlng  conditions. 

They  live  with  Korean  famlilea  and  eat 
Korean  food  including  Klmichl.  a  highly 
sploed  combination  of  pickled  cabbagea,  tur- 
nips and  other  vegetables. 

The  Peace  Corps  workers  are  serving  at  43 
different  cities  and  towns  across  this  ancient 
nation,  from  the  mountainous  provlnoe  of 
Kangwon-do  In  the  north  to  the  windy  la- 
land  of  Cheju-do  In  the  south.  'Hiey  live 
on  a  monthly  allowance  of  about  >fiO. 

A  majority  of  them  axe  teaching  conversa- 
tional English,  while  31  are  engaged  in  scl- 
enoe  teaching  and  six  In  physical  eduoatlon. 
The  meet  popular  among  Korean  students 
are  EngltBh  teacbera  who.  O'Donnell  said. 
are  serving  as  "walking  language  labora- 
tonee."  This  li  because  mainly  grammati- 
cal English  Is  taught  at  Korean  schools  and 
students  have  few  chances  to  converse  with 
foreigners  to  practice  their  English. 

Generally  saUafled  with  their  service,  the 
Korean  government  is  asking  for  more  Eng- 
llab  teachers. 

The  number  of  Peace  Corps  teachen  now 
m  Korea  is  too  small  to  give  enou^  impact 
to  English  teaching  at  so  many  echoola,"  said 
Cho  Sang  Ok,  dlrect^M-  of  the  Cultural  and 
Physical  Education  Bureau.  Ministry  ol  Edu- 
cation. There  are  more  than  700  high 
schools  in  South  Korea. 

While  English  teachers  do  not  require 
much  knowledge  of  the  Korean  language, 
science  teachers  are  handicapped  by  the 
language  barrier. 

In  many  cases,  school  principals  aak  them 
to  teach  English  rather  than  sciences.  This 
sittiatlon  happens  mostly  at  the  scbooU 
which  have  no  laboratory  fadlitlos  for 
ex|>erlmenu. 

"We'd  be  able  to  give  much  better  suriloe 
as  we  Improve  our  Korean  language  and  the 
•cbools  instaU  laboratory  equipment,"  re- 
marked Stefan  Hlghsmltb  who  teacbsa  at 
Seoul  Technical   High  School. 

The  2a-yoar-old  graduate  of  University  of 
CaUfornla  said,  "one  thing  we  can  hope  to 
socomplish  here  Is  to  change  the  way  sd- 
ences  are  taught.  Here,  science  teaching  U 
presented  m  the  traditional  way." 

"I  know  Korea  Is  a  sophUtleated  and  ad- 
vanced country  compared  with  most  other 
developing  naUons.  It  la  not  a  place  where 
an  American  can  oome  In  and  be  a  hot-shot." 
he  said.  "Tet.  if  I  present  eomething  to  them 
and  they  say  It's  not  a  bad  Idea,  ru  be  very 
pleased." 

Korean  offldaU  agree  that  the  Peaoe  Corps 
program  la  useful,  not  because  at  Its  educa* 
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tloiMU  bencAta,  but  ehltinj  bacMiM  ot  th* 
opportuult;  It  offers  for  both  Amertcuu  uKl 
Korvuia  (o  improve   muiuaj   undMVtAluUiic. 

"Tbrouch  UieM  ;oung  Pe&ce  Ccvps  work- 
era  our  people  can  tesm  to  understAod  tbc 
true  American  and  they  can  le&m  about  tbe 
true  Korean  me."  Director  Cho  said.  "We 
bave  many  American  aoldlers  stationed  In 
our  country.  But  tbey  are  here  on  a  military 
mlaalon  and  few  of  them  can  take  home  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  Korean  people. 
I  hope  the  Peace  Corps  workers  will  help 
oorrect  any  wrong  impressions  of  Korea 
amo&c  the  American  public  " 

The  primary  objective  of  most  Peace  Oorpe 
Toliinteen  Is  to  Icam  about  Asian  life  and 
culture.     Take  Barbara  Shirk  for  Instance. 

"I  T<rtunteered  because  I  have  been  inter- 
ested tn  Asia  for  a  long  time."  sadd  the  33- 
year-old  gradaute  of  E>ouglass  College.  N.J. 
She  tMchea  English  at  Kyimgbok  High 
SebODl  In  Seoul  and  Is  the  only  woman 
tcachar  at  the  all-boys  achool. 

lUsB  Shirk  was  in  Japan  for  a  year,  study- 
ing Japanese  at  the  International  Christian 
Cirtif  in  Tokyo.  "Now  I  want  to  learn  to 
tmdentand  the  Korean  people,  how  they 
Uvt.  wby  tbdr  aodetr  U  the  way  It  U."  she 


To  BBfcke  the  senice  of  the  Peace  Corps 
more  helpful  in  technical  &elds.  a  proposal  is 
oiuler  dUcttaalon  between  the  Korean  gov- 
enuDcnt  and  the  Peace  Corps  office  in  Seoul 
to    taflng    in    350    maternal-child     b*alth 


~lf  everrthlng  goes  well,  the  health  work- 
ers would  come  in  late  this  year  to  be  ready 
for  work  beflnnlng  the  first  of  next  year," 
O'Donnell  aakl. 


■todent  dlreotor  of  her  jenlor  daas  sday, 
"South  Pacinc."  wkUcfa  pUyed  to  ttxree 
fun  bouses  duiinc  its  Januur  presenta- 
ttons. 

H«  evenlnfis  have  been  equally  well 
gpent.  Both  last  spring  and  again  thlj 
fall  she  took  evening  classes  in  astron- 
omy and  data  processing. 

Angela's  National  Merit  Avard.  won  In 
competition  with  thousands  of  seniors 
throughout  the  United  States,  reflects 
the  hard  work  and  drive  she  first  learned 
at  home. 

Her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwln 
Kruse,  are  proud  of  their  daughter,  for 
rwt  only  does  she  maintain  an  active 
academic  schedule,  but  she  also  works  in 
the  family-owned  photo  studio  on  week- 
ends and  after  school. 

This  family  pride  U  reflected  many 
times  over.  I  am  proud  that  such  a 
young  lady  devotes  so  much  of  her  time 
to  activities  that  benefit  others.  I  am 
also  happy  to  point  out  that  I  feel  she 
Is  representative  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  youths  who  dally  go 
about  preparing  themselves  to  be  useful. 
worthwhile  cltlzefis. 

Maybe  we  do  not  read  about  these 
young  people  as  often  as  we  should.  But 
our  country  can  continue  to  be  In  safe 
hands  with  the  high  quality  of  young 
citizens  like  Angela  Kruse. 

My  personal  congratulations  for  a  )ob 
well  done  are  extended  to  this  young  lady. 


Mks  Aaf  cla  Kimac 


la  War  •■  PoTcrty  Ne«M? 


EZT9IBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


IN  THZ  HOt7SE  or  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  March  13,  1967 

Mr.  FBIORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
ture of  America  lies  with  our  TOUth.  It 
Is  ttwy  who  wUl  be  responsible  for  the 
folnre  direction  of  American  society.  It 
la  Important,  therefore,  that  we  have  an 
accurate  picture  of  our  youth.  All  too 
often,  what  we  hear  and  read  elves  us 
the  Impression  that  our  young  people  ate 
irresponsible,  apathetic,  or  self-seeldng. 
Though  moot  people  know  this  to  be  un- 
true, little  publicity  Is  given  to  the  ma- 
jority of  younff  citizens  who  constantly 
strive  to  better  them  selves  and  to  make 
a  contribution  to  our  society. 

It  Is  refreshing.  Indeed,  a  pleasure  to 
relate  the  successes  of  one  such  young 
dtlxen. 

Miss  Angela  Kruse,  a  senior  at  Lourdes 
Academy  in  Cleveland,  is  a  National 
Merit  Scholarship  finalist.  During  her 
4  high  Gclwol  years,  Angela  has  been  an 
honor  student  and  was  chosen  for  the 
National  Honor  Society.  She  Is  flrst  In 
her  class'  academic  standings,  outrank- 
ing 151  other  seniora.  Angela  is  not  only 
a  brilliant  student  but  just  as  important 
has  been  an  active  and  useful  dtlsen  by 
participating  in  a  wide  range  of  student 
activities.  Angela  Is  president  of  the 
Christian  Action  Council — sodality — 
serves  on  the  student  council,  writes  for 
the  student  literary  magariTie,  Prism,  and 
1*  a  member  of  the  Mission  Club.  She  was 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHIMCTOMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^       Monday.  March  13.  1967 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  spring  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  approved  funds  that 
Included  those  to  administer  an  anti- 
poverty  program  In  Cowlitz  County,  In 
my  district  of  Washington  State,  'in  the 
beginning,  many  people  In  the  area  were 
critical  of  the  project,  believing  that  their 
communities  had  no  poverty.  However, 
a  comprehensive  survey  by  the  local  com- 
munity action  council  has  revealed  not 
only  that  poverty  exists  in  Cowlitz  Coun- 
ty, but  also  that  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
many  services  OEO  programs  can  pro- 
vide. I  Insert  In  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORD  excerpts  from  an  excellent  article  In 
the  Longvlew  Daily  News,  "Is  the  War  on 
Poverty  Needed  Here?"  and  a  letter  from 
the  Longview  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Both  describe  the  antlpoverty  program's 
survey  and  tell  of  the  need  for  OEO  pro- 
grams in  Cowlitz  County : 

Is  THE  Wax  on  Povextt  Ncxdeo  Hske? 
{By  ArctUe  Satterfleld) 
Wb«n  tbe  Lower  Ooliunbla  Community  Ac- 

tton  CouiicU  wmc  fonn«d  last  spring  to  ad- 
mlnlater  the  ao-called  "War  on  Pcyrerty" 
fundi,  civic  pride  and  menib«rs  of  Uie  pull- 
your»e!r-up-by-your-crtra-booutiipa  aciiool 
orf  thought  werf  off*nd*d. 

The  thinking  va«  that  Oowllta  County'* 
average  Income  was  above  the  national  figure, 
and  Jobs  at  that  Umc  were  avaUable  to  any- 
one who  really  wanted  to  wor^ 


Tbe  Head  Start  Program,  which  gires  pre- 
•choot-age  children  training  to  the  cultural 
areaa  eo  that  they  wUl  etart  echool  on  the 
same  level  aa  more  fortunate  children,  came 
under  fln.  Much  of  tbe  oppoetUon  came 
from  people  who  didnt  think  it  la  the  busl- 
ness  of  th«  government  to  take  over  normal 
reaponslbiUUee  of  parenta. 

But  probably  tbe  basic  complaint  was  that 
there  probably  la  no  great  amount  of  poverty 
in  CowUtc  County. 

"That  la  Ju^t  not  true."  laid  Mlae  M.  Jose- 
phine Moore,  Longvlew  librarian  who  Is  pres- 
ident of  the  Lower  Columbia  Community 
Action  Council. 

"It  U  true  that  there  are  no  'pockets  of 
poverty:'  it  la  ecattered,  but  poverty  does 
exlat  here,"  she  said. 

James  Held,  former  Juvenile  officer  who  is 
the  paid  director  of  the  councU.  agrcea  em- 
phatically. ' 

"Take  a  drive  aroimd  our  oommunlty  If 
you  don't  believe  poverty  exists,  and  you'll 
aee  it." 

Reid  beads  a  staff  of  six  persons  who  are 
paJd  with  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
funds.  The  ooundl  waa  formed,  and  a  di- 
rector and  staff  hired,  to  make  a  nlne>moDth 
study  on  CowllU  County's  needs.  Tbe  study 
ends  March  31.  ■   *   ■ 

Reld  said  some  trends  have  shown  up  In 
the  survey  thus  far.  There  la  an  unusual 
number  ot  working-age  men  suffering  from 
back  Injuries,  and  once  they  have  Iwd  an 
Injury  of  this  nature,  further  work  aa  a 
laborer  la  unlikely. 

There  Is  a  high  number  of  men  and  women 
with  no  high  echool  diploma  (53  per  cent  over 
35  years  ot  age  aocordtng  to  the  schools)  and 
local  Industry  requires  the  diploma  for 
employment. 

So  fsj.  about  900  families  have  been  Inter- 
viewed, and  dental  care  Is  one  Item  needed 
by  many.  There  Is  currently  no  program 
for  dental  care,  other  than  public  aaElfitancc, 
which  will  pay  for  extracthnu  only. 

Others  need  legal  scrvlcea:  senior  cltlzeiu 
need  counseling  on  their  estate  and  budget- 
ing: others  have  flnanrlal  as  weU  ^  emo- 
tional problems. 

Reld  has  convinced  himself  and  his  staff 
that  a  substantial  degree  of  poverty  la  a  fact 
In  CowUts  County.  Now  It  Is  a  matter  of 
finding  proper  programs  to  help  these  people 
to  belp  themselves. 

Ideally,  the  war  <m  poverty  Is  a  setf- 
ellmlnatlng  program.  Its  aim  Is  to  work  with 
children  from  low-Income  homes  and  help 
Instm  goeis  In  their  Uves  while  they  are 
young  enough  to  take  hope  for  granted. 
This  is  wbere  the  Bead  Start  program 
eomee  in.  It  is  designed  to  Uke  culturally 
deprived  children,  give  them  a  taste  of  books. 
music,  good  English,  oonstrucUve  and  crea- 
tive toys  ,^n<X  most  of  all,  attention.  •  •  • 
One  section  of  the  Bead  Start  program 
Involves  physical  examinations  of  all  children 
enrolling.  For  some  it  was  probably  the 
only  physical  examination  since  birth,  and 
many  physical  defects  wef«  discovered  by 
physicians.  •   •   • 

The  Longvlew  Head  Start  program  received 
a  toUI  of  »20.S48  ot  which  tl7,118  was  fed- 
eral funds.  Of  this,  $1,000  was  returned. 
Tbe  Kelso  program  received  $11,718  with 
»B.&7a  In  federal  money  and  $790  was  re- 
turned \inused.  •  "   • 

Longvlew  had  60  children  last  summer  and 
Kelso,  30.  Approximately  the  same  number 
will  be  taugbt  next  summer. 

What  are  they  taugbt?  In  addition  to  the 
rudiments  ot  formal  education,  they  are 
taken  on  a  series  of  Qeld  tripe.  Last  summer 
they  went  to  the  Portland  Zoo.  saw  a  oow 
being  mtlked.  rode  ponies,  watched  a  sheep 
being  aheared,  playrd  tn  the  sand  on  the 
rlverbank,  went  fishing  in  a  slough,  and  one 
day  were  shown  bow  a  street  sweeper  op- 
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Tbesa  are  Inaignifloant,  everyday  thlhgi, 
but  there  were  many  tn  the  class  who  had  do 
Idpa  how  such  things  vrere  done. 

Another  program  cleared  through  Raid's 
office  la  the  Neighborhood  Tooth  Oorpe, 
through  which  youth  may  work  for  any  non- 
profit organisation,  city,  state  or  government 
office.  Funds  for  this  program  oocno  from 
the  Department  of  l^bor.  •   •   • 

These  youths  earn  $1.3&  per  hour  and  Reld 
expressed  pleasure  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  these  young  i>eople  are  putting  their  earn- 
ings to  good  use.  •  •  • 

Reld's  oace  also  refers  potential  Job  Corps 
^pUcanu  to  the  local  Employment  Security 
Department  where  a  special  recruiter  Is  on 
hand. 

No  poverty  program  has  stirred  the  wrath 
of  Instant  crlUclsm  more  than  the  Job  Ccaps, 
undoubtedly  becatise  of  the  high  price — be- 
tween $7,000  and  $8.000— It  costs  to  train 
thees  men  and  women  for  self-supporting, 
iklUed-work  Jobs. 

But  what  the  critic  doesnt  talca  time  to 
unlentand  Is  that  some  trainees  must  have 
health  problems  corrected  and  many  must 
ftret  be  taught  to  read  and  write  well  enough 
to  do  a  skUled  Job.  The  teachers  are  paid. 
The  cost  Is  there. 

And  the  altemaUves  may  be  even  mors 
oostly.  tTnemployed  young  men  and  women 
banging  around  street  corners,  drifting  from 
minor  to  major  trouble,  can  very  quickly 
produce  far  greater  cosu.  Reld  said  tbe  cost 
0*  locking  up  s  Juvenile  in  a  detention  center 
Is  around  $6,000  per  year  and  this  youth 
doeant  learn  how  to  mAke  himself  uaeful  to 
•oclety  while  there.  *   ■   * 

Reld  la  especially  ooncemed  about  the  sen- 
ior dtixena,  who  are  often  the  forgotten  cltl- 
■ens.  He  and  bis  staff  have  found  many  who 
worked  hard  ail  their  lives  and  upon  retire- 
ment, dont  have  enough  to  Uve  on.  Their 
days  are  flUed  with  nothing.  They  cannot 
afford  to  ride  a  bus  downtown,  and  if  they 
oould.  they  wotildnt  have  money  to  ^>end 
wben  they  got  there.  They  cant  afford  to 
go  to  the  moviea.  and  unless  they  have  tele- 
Tlalon  (many  dont),  they  do  nothing  but  sit 
day  aftar  day. 

Reld  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  them  hope, 
help  them  find  thlnf^  to  do,  and  inform  them 
ctf  services  available  to  help  them  feti  ueefiU 
and  wanted  again.  •  •  • 

There  has  •  •  •  been  criticism  that  the 
poverty  program  croeses  over  already  estate 
Uahed  line*  ot  other  sgenoles,  and  di^Uca- 
Uon  ot  wtirk  results. 

This  may  t>e  the  ease  In  some  areas,  but 
Reld  dnnlee  It  happens  here  and  Z3by  Amea. 
director  ot  the  Kelso  offloe  of  the  Department 
ot  Public  Assistance,  backs  htm  np. 

•Tliere  Is  no  overlapping  whatsoever. ■ 
Amee  says.  '"ThelT  Investigator's  functions 
are  quite  different,  and  we  are  In  frequent 
contact  with  them  to  help  process  the  Inter- 
views and  to  r«fer  those  to  public  assistance 
who  qualify." 

Ames  foresees  tbe  day  when  tbe  poverty 
program  offloe  here  will  be  used  aa  a  reeource 
center,  a  place  people  can  go  for  Information 
and  aid.  There  la  no  central  agency  her* 
now  offering  this  service. 

Reld  concurs  with  this  plan,  and  already 
has  started  this  function  by  referring  t>eople 
to  Ames'  office  and  distributing  food  stamp 
Information,  and  In  some  cases,  providing 
transportation  for  the  elderly. 

"I  do  not  sub«7lbe  to  the  theory  that  Just 
because  a  man  Is  on  welfare,  he  doesn't  want 
to  work,"  Reld  says.  "We  have  found  thai 
tbe  Duyjorltr  «(  Uvw-lnoooie  families  would 


ba  mora  thaa  kappy  to  battv  Wiim«sifM>  If 
ocUy  thay  kB«w  how.  Thsy  ai«  Ba$  laay. 
Thef  Just  need  hatp  In  getOng  started,  it 
they  can  find  a  way  to  better  themselvaa,  ttwy 
wlU  take  adviJataga  oi  tt." 

LkAGUK  OW  WOMXW  VonBB  or  IjOMOVIKW, 

Lon^Diew.  Wash.,  February  20, 1967, 
Hon.  JnUA  Bun^ot  Haifsnr, 
House  of  RcprcMentativea. 
Washinifton.D.C. 

Mt  Dua  Mas.  HaMazM,  -The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Longvlew.  Wsahlngton  Is 
strongly  tn  favor  of  the  National  League 
poalUon  on  Development  of  Human  Re- 
sources :  "Support  of  policies  and  programs  In 
the  United  Statu  to  provide  for  all  persons 
equality  of  opportunity  for  education  and 
employment."  Our  members  are  enthusi- 
astic about  what  has  been  done  so  far  by 
Congress  in  legislation  for  Bloonomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  programs,  particularly  Com- 
munity Action  Programs,  and  other  educa- 
tional, vocational  and  Job  training  progranu 
wtilch  help  disadvantaged  people  to  become 
self-fiuppco^ng  members  of  society. 

Although  Cowlitz  County  does  not  have  as 
aerlous  problems  as  many  other  communities, 
sUll  between  lor^  and  I6%  of  all  «je  fatnlUee 
have  Inoomee  below  $e:O00J».  Our  Commu- 
nity Action  Council  has  been  conducting  a 
grass  roots  survey  end  has  discovered  a  con- 
siderable number  of  famlUee  who  have  never 
been  on  welfare  but  who  should  be  helped 
for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Of  the  people  36  years  or  older.  3.2% 
have  6th  grade  education  or  less,  which  Is  not 
enough  for  decently  paid  Johe  today.  The 
Adult  Education  Program  has  been  helping  to 
cure  this  situation. 

Our  stunmer  Headstart  program  vrorked 
with  150  children  the  first  year  and  plans 
to  do  the  same  this  year  but  about  100  more 
ctiUdren  oould  use  this  with  benefit.  A  mod- 
est but  worthwhile  beginning  has  been  made 
on  training  m»en  and  women  for  Jobs  under 
the  Manpower  Training  Program.  The 
schools  are  enthusiastic  about  the  remedial 
reading  and  teacher  aide  programs  carried 
out  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  but  they  could  use  more  ot 
thi«  federal  aid.  The  teacher  aides  not  only 
give  hi^ly  paid  teachers  more  time  for  their 
real  Job  of  teaching  but  open  up  Jobs  for 
formerly  unemployed  persons.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Is  also  very  popular  here,  not 
only  among  the  young  people  who  secure  em- 
ployment but  the  understaffed  institutions 
who  get  thMr  help.  Tou  shcyjld  hear  our  li- 
brarians pralM  for  the  work  of  these  young 
folks  I 

League  members  are  ooncvned,  however, 
about  the  outs  and  earmarking  of  funds  for 
the  OEO,  especially  tbe  Oommunlty  Action 
Program.  Our  Community  Action  CouncU 
has  been  functioning  for  less  than  a  year  eo 
It  is  too  early  to  say  how  It  will  work  o\it  but 
we  now  have  s  smoothly  working  office  and 
a  well  qualified  director.  We  feel  that  the 
community  action  approach,  which  Includes 
active  partldpatiOD  by  the  disadvantaged  Is 
superior  to  welfare  handouts  which  create  at- 
titude of  depeiulency.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
cut  down  on  this  program  before  it  has  time 
to  Iron  out  the  difficulties  that  any  new  idea 
U  bound  to  run  into.  We  hope  that  Congreaa 
will  be  patient  and  give  the  Oommimlty  Ac- 
tlOB  Programs  the  opportunity  to  prove  thetr 
worth. 

Sincerely  youia, 

Bebkick  Babe. 


Tax  Skaruc  Vcnva  Tax  Crtfitg 

EXTENSlCm  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  ommaan 
at  TBB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  Februoni  20,  19S7 

Mr.  tJUJiIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
New  York  Times  editorial  is  particularly 
heartening  to  those  of  ua  who  believe 
that  federalism  l»-well  served  by  congres- 
sional action  that  would  enable  the  Btate 
and  local  govemmentc  to  raise  their  rev- 
enue in  a  more  equitable  and  efllcient 
manner.  In  Its  March  S  Issue,  the 
Times  expressed  clear  preference  for 
Federal  income  tax  credits  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  fiscal  position  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  grow- 
ing public  support  for  the  tax  ciedlt  ap- 
proach. On  the  first  day  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  introduced  HJl.  1415,  a 
measure  designed  to  provide  preferential 
Federal  tax  treatment  for  State  and  lo- 
cal Income  tax  payments.  The  central 
objective  of  my  tax-credit  measure  Is  to 
create  a  political  environment  more  hos- 
pitable to  greater  State  and  local  use  of 
the  superior  revenue  source — the  per- 
sonal Income  tax. 

Befoce  Inclusion  of  the  Times  editorial 
Into  the  Rxcoas,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  emptiasize  that  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Is  now  In  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  type  of  comprehensive  study 
urged  by  tiie  editors  of  the  Times.  The 
Commission's  current  study  of  fiscal  bal- 
ance in  the  American  Federal  system  Is 
specifically  designed  to  appraise  the  var- 
ious proposals  for  bringing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  financial  responsibilities 
and  tax  resources  Into  better  allnement. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  Commission  to 
consider  a  draft  report.  Including  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  sometime 
this  coming  summer. 

The  diverse  character  of  the  Commis- 
sion's membership  should  assure  that  all 
points  of  view  receive  due  consideration. 
This  36-member  Commission  is  both  bi- 
partisan and  truly  Federal— representing 
all  three  levels  of  government  and  the 
general  public.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyxiI,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Fom»- 
lAiBl.  and  I  represent  the  House  while 
Senators  Eohtjhd  S.  Mobkix,  Suf  J. 
EsviM,  Jr..  and  K««l  Mohbt  represent 
the  Senate.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
gressional membership,  the  Commission 
has  three  members  from  the  executive 
branch:  the  Director  of  the  Otnce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  who  Is  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Rousing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  Other  membera  In- 
etode  four  Govemon,  four  mayors,  thie* 
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State  legl8l»Uve  leaders,  and  three  elect- 
ed country  commlMioners.  In  addition, 
the  President  appoints  three  pubUe 
members  to  the  Commission. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  Is  especially  wen 
equipped  to  conduct  the  type  of  study  en- 
vlsaced  and  recommended  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Times. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bduc*tion  m  Tax  Bhakiwc 

A  round  ol  hesrlnga  by  tb»  Ben»t«  8ub- 
commlttM  OD  InMrgovemmental  KelatloM 
hu  smply  d«mon«tr«Md  Ui»t  ti»  shBrtng  ot 
Pederml  tM  revenue*  la  not  the  simple  nwt- 
wr  in»nr  of  lt«  chMnploM  ■ugj»s»d  \l  woulO 

Pollllcl»n«  are  beguiled  by  the  notion  thst 
tne  «»xlng  power  of  Uie  Peder«l  Government 
can  e«M  the  fln«nclal  bind  lUBlcUng  lUtM 
>nd  munlclpauue*.  But  they  have  dlecov- 
ered  that  there  can  be  no  OKai  eUvlaenda 
whUe  the  nation  U  flghtlng  a  war  and  they 
an  at  odda  over  how  much  should  be  dlatrlb- 
utMl  and  who  ebould  gel  It  afwr  the  return 
of  peace.  Oovemori  Inalat  that  when  there 
an  tunda  to  ihare  they  ahould  get  them^ 
wbUa  Mayor*  iJMUt  that  funda  muat  Be 
channeled  directly  to  the  clUee. 

This  conftiBlon  muat  not  det«r  an  objec- 
tive etudy  of  tai  ibarlng.  Ai  Walter  W. 
BeUer  has  pointed  out.  there  la  a  vital  need 
to  reatore  balance  to  the  Pederal-aUte  Bnan- 
dal  ralatlooablp.  Now.  he  has  obwirved. 
"eooDOOUe  growth  and  a  powerful  tax  aya- 
tem  .  .  .  generate  new  revenuea  '"<«than 
they  generate  new  demanda  on  the  federal 
Durie  But  at  the  atate-local  level  the  altua- 
uon  la  reveraed.  nnder  the  whlplaah  of  proa- 
perlty.  reaponalblUUea  are  ouUtrlpplng  reve- 

""twi  ahartng  la  alao  doalrable  because  of 
the  problema  and  preaaurea  that  have  ac- 
companied the  muahroomlng  growth  of  Fed- 
eral granU-ln-ald.  Because  many  ofthaae 
projeeta  require  the  states  to  match  Federal 
payments.  theU-  budgeta  have  been  shaped— 
and  distorted— by  what  Washington  ihlnlta 
ahould  be  done  rather  than  by  their  own 
aaaeaamenta  of  need.  And  because  other 
projeeta  bypaaa  state  or  local  governmenta 
altogether,  there  la  a  danger  that  the  "tatea 
will  become  dominated  by  Federal  Hacal 
authority.  ^  ^_    «  ._* 

Congma  will  have  to  chooae  between  two 
different  ways  of  removing  Ihla  threat  and 
radreaalng  the  Pederal-aUt*  balance.  On* 
way  U  the  Heller  plan,  which  calla  for  the 
FMeral  Ooveroment  to  send  a  flaed  portico 
of  the  Individual  tai  revenuea  oolleoted  by 
the  Treaaury  bact  to  the  states.  Originally, 
the  HeUer  plan  contemplated  unconditional 
cnnts  to  the  states  But  feara  that  funda 
Slight  be  waated  have  led  lU  sdvocalea  to 
propoae  that  money  be  dispersed  In  block 
granu  tagged  tor  specific  purpoaee.  such  as 
education.  Every  staw  would  get  a  share 
of  each  grant,  but  the  plan  could  be  altered 
to  give  relaUvely  bigger  portions  of  funds  to 
the  poorer  states. 

In  conlrast.  the  other  sharing  scheme  for 
providing  enlarged  Federal  taa  credlla  on 
payments  of  state  Income  taxes  would  bene- 
flt  only  those  aUtea  levying  an  Income  tax. 
It  would  also  mean,  of  course,  Ibat  the  atatea 
would  be  getting  back  funda  to  strict  pro- 
portion to  what  they  pay  In. 

Either  system  could  be  designed  to  provlda 
funda  directly  to  the  cities  aa  well  aa  the 
aUtea,  but  there  are  algniflcant  differences 
between  the  two.  The  tax  credit  approach 
appeara  superior.  It  would  create  pressure 
for  unlveraal  adopUon  of  atave  Income  taxes, 
which  would  automatically  strengthen  the 
fiscal  position  of  the  states.  Even  more  Im- 
portant, It  would  estaWlah  a  direct  link  be- 
tween apendlng  and  taxing.  Under  the  tax 
credit  plan,  atatea  UilUatlng  new  apendlng 
programa  would  still  have  to  ananee_them- 
but  under  the  block  grant  plan,  the  w"-— 
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Oovwnnunt  would  pay  the  bUl,  which  means 
It  would  face  oonatant  preaaure  to  atep  up  Ita 
dindanda  to  the  atate*. 

Wbatavar  Oongreas  oltunately  dacldea.  tax 
,K«»4wj  jaimi  Mai  tbonMCb  study  rather  than 
poUtjcal  in]  making.  Oongreaa  would  be 
aided  by  the  eatabllahmenrof  a  nonpartisan 
comnUsslon  to  explore  the  advantage* — and 
dlaadvanta^ee — of  each  approach.  With  the 
Vietnam  vrar  going  on.  theffe  la  etUl  time  to 
aet  up  auch  a  commlsalon.  which  haa  been 
propoaed  by  Senator  Oaylord  Nelaon  of  WU- 
oonaln  and  others.  Congreaa  would  do  well 
to  paaa  such  a  WU  and  get  some  education 
on  tax  aharlng  before  committing  luelf  on 
future  fiscal  dlvldenda. 


Report  M  Vwlaam 

EXTB3<SION  OP  RBMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or   MIBaOTTXI 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPttESSNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  19S7 
Mr,  RANDAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
morning  recently  I  was  discussing  the 
war  In  Vietnam  with  a  close  friend  who 
Is  an  active  layman  In  his  church.  He 
handed  me  the  February  26  copy  of  the 
Christian,  an  International  weekly  pub- 
lished by  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  In  my 
home  district  this  denomination  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  Christian 
Church. 

My  friend  proceeded  to  call  my  atten- 
tion to  an  article  by  Chaplain  Robert  W. 
WUllams,  who  Is  now  stationed  at  Port 
Knox,  Ky.,  but  who  has  spent  over  a  year 
in  Vietnam.  The  chaplain,  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  W.  Williams,  points  out  In  the 
article  enUtled  "Report  Prom  Vietnam" 
that  there  are  over  300  chaplains  m  Viet- 
nam. He  says  each  of  these  men  knows 
first  hand  about  the  Vietnam  war. 

Our  mall  frequently  contains  corre- 
spondence from  laymen  and  ministers  of 
various  denominations  who  express 
strong  criticism  not  only  of  the  war,  but 
the  manner  of  conducting  military  op- 
erations, which  sometimes  result  In  clvU- 
tan  casualties.  It  Is  for  this  reason  so 
encouraging  to  be  given  a  dlllerent  view- 
point about  Vietnam,  from  a  minister 
who  Is  a  chaplain  and  who  was  on  the 
scene  for  over  a  year,  as  he  gives  answers 
to  10  questions  about  the  war. 

As  Chaplain  Williams  points  out,  that 
which  disturbs  many  of  us  the  most  Is 
that  the  war  Is  so  greatly  misunderstood 
here  In  America.  The  most  impressive 
porUon  of  the  report  Is  near  Its  end, 
when  after  having  answered  all  10  Ques- 
tions, the  chaplain  points  out  It  is  his 
conviction  that  someday  when  the  his- 
tory of  the  1960s  Is  written  and  when 
time  has  endowed  the  toUl  picture  with 
perspective,  those  Americans  who  are 
now  denouncing  our  foreiKn  policy  In 
Asia  will  be  thankful  to  three  forthright 
Presidents  named  Elsenhower.  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  for  safely  guldine  America 
through  the  perilous  waUrs  of  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  opinion  this  is 
one  of  the  very  best  articles  ever  written 
on  Vietnam  by  a  churchman.  It  answers 
some  very  vital  questions  about  our  mJli- 
tary  presence  there.    It  Is  for  that  reason 


I  have  asked  consent  for  this  report  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  RxcoM. 
that  It  might  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues and  others : 

[From  the  ChrlaUan.  Fab.  le,  1M7| 

RS-OCr   PaOH   VBTMAK 

Becauae  ao  many  American  members  of 
the  military  are  In  Vietnam,  there  are  alao 
many  chaplains  there — atwut  800  of  them 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  one  of  thein 
for  the  12  month  period  prior  to  July,  IMS. 
I  know  flrathand  that  the  Vietnam  war  U 
a  real  war,  although  not  In  the  claaalcal 
aenae.  for  there  are  no  front  or  rear  lines. 
But  the  thing  that  diaturba  ma  la  that  the 
war  la  ao  greatly  mlaunderstood  here  In 
America. 

I'd  like  to  make  It  very  clear  that  when  I 
left  Vietnam,  and  after  I  came  back,  no- 
body—but nobody — said,  "Now.  Chaplain 
Williams,  you  go  back  and  teU  the  American 
people  such  and  so."  I'm  Just  speaking  for 
Bob  WUUama.  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
the  way  I  eee  It  Juat  happena  to  be  the  way 
the  vaat  preponderanc*  of  American  8er\'lce- 
men  in  Vietnam  alao  see  It. 

There  are  ten  queatlons  more  often  aaked 
than  any  othera : 

(1.1  Who  an  the  Vletnameee  anyway? 
They  are  a  people  from  three  areaa  of  what 
waa  formerly  Indochina:  Tonkin.  Annsm 
and  Cochln-Chlna.  Tonkin  la  In  what  la 
now  North  Vietnam.  Annam  Is  mostly 
South  Vietnam.  Cochln-Chlna  la  all  In 
South  Vietnam-  Elghty-flve  percent  of  the 
people  an  of  one  ethnic  stock— Vletnameae. 
Atmut  10  percent  are  Montagnarda.  who  are 
to  the  Vletnameae  what  the  American  In- 
diana were  to  early  Americana.  The  other 
nve  percent  are  mixed — some  Chinese  and 
a  few  Fnnchmen.  Rellgloualy.  they  are 
about  30  percent  true  Buddhlata.  20  pencnl 
Roman  CathoUca.  10  percent  Cao  Dai's  i  an 
organized  church  that  la  a  syncretUm  or  at 
least  four  major  rellglona.  Including  Bud- 
dhlam  and  OathoUclam).  2  percent  Prot^sl- 
anu  and  the  other  «  percent  an  unorganiMd 
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-'Duke'a  mixtun"  of  Buddhism.  C^thollclMn, 
Confuclsniam.  Taolam.  anlmlam  and  ances- 
tor worship — all  of  thu  In  the  same  people 
In  varying  proportlona. 

(2.)  How  Intereated  are  the  Vletnameae  in 
eelf-determlnaUon?  They  an  a  fiercely  In- 
dependent, proud  people — very  much  Inter- 
ested In  aelf -determination.  They  don't 
want  Ho  Ohl  Ulnh.  Mao  Tae  Tung.  General 
De  OauUe.  Prealdent  Johnson,  or  anyone  else 
to  ten  them  what  they  must  do.  In  fact,  they 
don't  even  want  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  u> 
tell  them  what  to  do.  because  they  haven't 
elected  him  yet! 

(3  )  An  they  a  poUUcally  stabU  nation? 
No.  they're  not.  I  waa  In  Danang  dunnf 
moat  of  the  political  unnat  In  the  apring  ol 
IMe.  At  that  time  It  waa  very  dlfflcult  to 
aort  out  aU  the  poUtlcal  Impllcatlona  of  what 
waa  gomg  on.  But  thinga  look  much  more 
hopeful  now.  About  80  percent  of  the  reg- 
latered  voters  who  turned  out  for  the  elec- 
tion that  picked  the  coBatltuUonal  conven- 
uon  conaUtuenta  giv*  ua  reaaon  for  breath- 
ing more  eaally. 

(4 )  Do  we  have  any  bualneaa  being  la 
Vietnam?  Tea.  we  do— by  all  meana.  If  we 
hadn't  gone  m  aa  advtaera  In  the  late  1950s 
and  In  large  numbers  with  combat  uoopa 
in  IWfi  every  Communlat  nation  In  the 
world  would  beUeve  that  they  have  found 
the  formula  for  taking  over  any  territory 
they've  aet  their  mlnda  to  have.  The  leaaon 
of  Korea  had  not  made  IhU  very  clear  to 
them.  Because  of  a  formal  commltmenl  — 
aa  much  to  our  own  naUonal  interests  at  ihs 
tune  aa  to  their,  but  nonetheless  a  commit- 
ment—ws  were  invited  to  aaaUt  the  SoiiUi 
Vletnameae  people  by  every  one  of  the  five 
respective  govemmenu  that  have  been  in 
control  there. 

Tliree  auoceaalve  American  Prealdent*  cod- 
•latently  responded  to  their  plea  for  help. 


thus  honoring  cor  oosnmltment.  A  oalm- 
latedly  dellberau.  piecemeal  but  actual  In- 
Taaloo  from  the  north  waa  oocorrtog.  Jeop- 
ardizing Uberty  and  making  aelt-detectnl- 
naUon  le*a  possible  in  South  Vietnam.  Th* 
Iste  President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  reported 
more  than  4.0O0  separate  aasasalnatlona  of 
vUloge  and  hamlet  leadera  In  South  Vietnam 
In  the  year  I960  alone. 

(5  )  Have  we  maintained  a  conalatent  pol- 
icy toward  Vietnam?  Aa  I  understand  It,  our 
policy  from  the  very  beginning  haa  been  one 
that  said,  "We  have  no  IntenUon  of  over- 
throwing Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  or  Mao  Tse  Tung's 
governmenta,  or  of  capturing  their  territory. 
Our  policy  la  to  communicate  a  meaaage: 
Tou  cannot  take  over  aomeone  elae'a  terri- 
tory by  force.  We  vrtU  not  allow  you  to  do 
thla.'" 

We  have  spoken  thla  meaaage  In  a  eucoes- 
alvely  louder  tone  of  voice  In  carefully  meas- 
ured words,  trying  to  communicate  thU  vi- 
tally Important  meaaage.  Everything  we 
Have  done,  Including  bombing  Hanola  and 
Halphong'a  oU  dumpa,  haa  been  conalatent 
with  thla  policy.  That  la  why  we  have  not 
declared  war  on  North  Vietnam.  War  de- 
manda a  total  victory  for  one  aide  and  a  toUl, 
wuahlng  defeat  for  the  other.  Our  policy 
haa  conalated  of  apeaklng  In  louder  and 
louder  worda  the  meaaage:  "Tou  cannot  do 
thla  thing  you  an  doing"  unUl  It  la  heard. 
(«)  Who  an  the  Viet  Cong?  Orlgmally 
they  wen  membera  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh'a  Viet 
Mlnh.  either  deUberately  left  behind  In 
South  Vietnam  after  the  IBM  Geneva  Ac- 
cord, or  guemUaa  infiltrated  through  Lao* 
and  Cambodia.  Now  they  an  mon  and 
more  North  Vietnamese  army  regulan. 

(7.)  An  we  wUmlng  the  war?  I  believe  we 
are — much  more  ao  than  most  Americana  are 
aware  of,  I  say  this  for  two  reasons:  first. 
the  VC's  an  tired— dog  tired.  There's  no 
plao*  to  hide  anymore.  They  can  no  longer 
Ight  Juat  when  they  want  or  when  they 
want  to.  The  larger  number  of  well-trained 
and  auperbly  equipped  n.8.  troop*— more 
mobile  than  any  other  army  Ui  hiatory— 
hunts  them  down,  even  at  night,  engagea 
them  In  combat  when  and  where  the  Ameri- 
cana want  to.  and  defeats  them. 

Alao.  aa  an  Integnl  part  of  the  flnt  reaaon. 
the  pre*ent  crop  of  VCa  are  mostly  North 
Vietnamese — Tonklnose  foreigners  who  don't 
know  the  local  people  and  are  in  fact  hated 
by  them  to  begin  with.  They  also  an  un- 
familiar with  the  terrain,  whereas  their  pred- 
eceaaon  knew  the  ground. 

The  aecond  reaaon  X  believe  we're  wlnrUng 
the  war  la  that  vra  are  hitting  the  enemy 
where  It  hurta  the  most:  loglatlcally.  In  their 
trucks  and  their  petroleum.  Without  these, 
they  can't  come  aouth.  So  our  message  to 
North  Vietnam  U  a  Uttle  easier  to  hear,  even 
through  ean  plugged  with  cotton  ginned  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mao  Tlw  Tung. 

(«.)  How  long  will  It  take  to  win  It?  I 
don't  know.  I  doubt  If  anyone  knows.  But 
maybe  In  much  leea  time  than  aome  of  th* 
oonaervatlve  eetlmatea  that  are  being  mad*. 
It  may  not  end  all  at  once  In  any  formal 
way.  It  may  Juat  taper  off  and  quit,  when  Ho 
"hean"  what  we're  trying  to  "tell"  him. 

(9.)  What  would  happen  If  w*  pulled  out? 
We'd  loee  every  friend  vn  have  In  Aala.  be- 
cause we  would  be  dishonoring  a  aolemji 
commitment. 


(10)  Should  w*  b*  blind  to  the  moral  Un- 
pUcatlona  og  Vietnam?  There  an  moral  Im- 
pllcatlona— dosena  of  them — on  both  aldea 
of  the  Vietnam  queetlon.  Prealdent  Johnaon 
recognised  thla.  and  la  August,  1966,  sent 
three  clergymen — a  Protestant  minister,  a 
Roman  Catholic  prieat  and  a  Jewish  rabbi — 
to  Vietnam  aa  hla  personal  envoya.  He  In- 
Btructed  them  to  dig  Into  the  moral  laauaa  of 
this  war  with  "Jackhammera."  laid  then  give 
him  a  candid  report  from  the  clergymen's 
point  of  view.  They  were  given  complete 
carte  blanche  to  see  everything  In  Vietnam 
that  might  help  them  gain  the  Inalghts  to 
accomplish  their  mission. 

Calvin  Thlelman.  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  In  Montreal.  N  C  .  waa  the  team 
leader.  I  know  more  of  what  he  did  than 
I  do  about  the  othera.  because  I  aqulred  him 
around  the  northern  fourth  ol  South  Viet- 
nam for  three  days.  During  that  time  ho 
Interviewed  long-term  missionaries.  Viet 
Cong  prlsonen  and  prisoner-suspects,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen.  He  had  a  long  Inter- 
view with  General  Westmoreland,  aaklng  him 
searching  questions  like.  "What  precauOona 
are  being  taken  to  protect  the  Innocent  from 
getting  maimed  and  killed  In  hla  war?"  He 
even  rode  In  a  Phantom  Jet  bomber  on  one 
of  Ita  live  bombing  rana.  (Six  daya  later, 
the  pUot  who  had  taken  hUn  waa  lost  on  a 
similar  bombing  run.l 

After  these  clergymen  had  completed  their 
Vietnam  trip.  Thlelman  spent  five  days  In 
th*  White  House  brieflng  the  President  on 
what  they  had  found— a  longer  time  than 
Prealdent  Johnson  uaually  apenda  with  heads 
of  state. 

In  oondualon.  let  me  aay  that  the  cTvlc 
action  programs  that  are  In  full  awing  today 
in  Vietnam,  coupled  with  enough  military, 
might  be  able  to  keep  terrorism  from  p*n- 
lyilng  the  people's  mlnda  with  fear,  wlU  win 
the  war  there. 

Some  day,  when  the  history  of  the  19fl0'a 
la  written,  when  time  haa  endowed  the  total 
picture  perspective,  the  American  people— 
aom*  of  whom  are  now  denouncing  our  for- 
eign policy  m  Aala— and  the  majority  of  the 
world'a  people  wUl  be  thankful  for  thre* 
forthright,  faialgbted  United  SUtea  Preal- 
denta  named  Elsenhower.  Keimedy  and 
Johnson,  for  safely  guiding  a  very  oonfuaed 
America  through  the  perilous  waters  of  Viet- 
nam, thua  giving  the  small  nations  of  th* 
world  the  right  to  hope  for  the  freedom  to  be 
themaelve*. 


LAWS  BBLATTVE  TO  THE  PRINTIHO  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  Bouae  may  order  th*  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  th*  same  ahall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  eatlmate  from  the  Public  Printer 
aa  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  aubmlttlng  re- 
poru  or  dociunenta  In  reaponae  to  Inqulrle* 
from  Congreaa  ahaU  aubmlt  therewith  an 
eatlmate  of  the  probable  coat  of  printing  th* 
usual  number.  Njthlng  In  thla  aection  re- 
lating to  eatlmatea  ahall  apply  to  report*  or 
document*  not  exceeding  60  pagea  (17.S. 
Code.  tlUe  M.  aec.  14C,  p.  1038) . 

Beaolutlona  for  printing  extn  copies,  when 
preaented  to  either  Houae.  ahall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Houa* 
Admlnlatntlon  of  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  BhaU  give  th*  probable  coat  of  th* 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estlmat*  of  th* 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extn  cople*  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  haa  reported 
(U5.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1B37) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  cople*  of  Government  publica- 
tions an  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  th* 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  DC.  20403,  at 
cost  thereof  a*  determined  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  35  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdeelera  and  quantity 
purchasen.  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fen  with  the  prompt  execuUon  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  preacrlbe  the  terma  and 
condtlona  under  which  h*  may  authorlie 
the  resale  of  Government  publication*  by 
bookdealera.  and  he  may  dealgnate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hla  agent  for  the  eale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcatlona  under  auch  regulatlona 
aa  ahall  be  agreed  upon  by  th*  Superintend- 
ent of  Document*  and  th*  head  of  th*  n- 
apectlve  department*  or  eetabllahment  of  the 
Oovenunent  (UjS.  Code,  title  44.  lec  73a. 
Bupp.  3). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIBECTOBT 

The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  aale,  at  a  price  auffident  to  nlmburae  th* 
cipenaea  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional DUectory.  Ho  aale  ahall  be  mad* 
on  credit  {VS.  Cods,  title  44.  sec.  160,  p. 
1«3«). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senator*.  RepresenlaUvea.  and  Delegate* 
who  have  changed  their  realdences  will  plea** 
give  InformaUon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresaea  may  be 
oocrecUy  given  In  the  Rxcoao. 


PBINTINO  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  BEOOBO 
EXTRACTS 
It  ahall  be  lairtul  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracu 
from  the  Conorx*siokal  Ricoan,  the  person 
ordering  th*  aam*  paying  th*  oo*t  theraof 
(O.S.  Code,  title  44.  •ec.  186.  p.  1943). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  th*  Cohommsiom*!.  Racoan, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noye*  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-113.  House  wing,  where  or- 
dera  will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rbcosd  at  S1.60  per  month  or  for  alngle 
cople*  at  1  cent  for  eight  pagea  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) ,  Alao.  ordera  from  Mem- 
ben  of  Congreaa  to  purchase  reprint*  from 
th*  Bkcoan  ihould  be  proce*aed  through  thla 
olllce. 


laprcuwM  of  Ac  Joh  Cmtf»  rrafraa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  montaka 
IK  THE  SEKATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1967 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we 
beer  much  these  days  about  the  Job 
Corps  program.  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  the  program  does  needed  and  valu- 
able work.  More  Important  than  what 
we  who  serve  In  Washington  believe,  Is 
the  opinion  of  those  we  represent. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Bailey,  a  public  accountant 
of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont.,  visited 
the  Job  Corps  center  at  Anaconda  last 
fall.  The  visit  proved  to  be  a  moving  ex- 
perience tot  Mr.  Bailey.  Because  of  the 
wide  variety  of  opinions  expressed  in 
relationship  to  the  Job  Corps  program.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Bailey's  coamients  as 
they  appeared  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Meagher  County  News,  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Mont.,  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DeA>  Editor:  On  Thursday  last.  I  was  one 
of  the  f(»tunate  local  citizens  who,  as  guesU 
of  the  UjB.  Poir«8t  Service,  was  afforded  a 
visit  to  the  Anaconda  Job  Corps  center.  This 
fenerous  gesture  was  being  made  In  order 
to  acquaint  those  interested  with  the  work- 
ings and  problems  of  such  a  facility. 

My  Immediate  and  lasting  impression  can 
best  be  summed  up  In  the  phrase  that  "A 
man  never  stands  so  straight  as  when  be 
tUxypB  to  help  a  child."  The  feeling  that 
ecmes  over  one  during  such  a  Tlslt,  and 
persists.  U  that  there  Is  something  almost 
supernatural  going  on  there  and  the  conunu- 
nlcaUon  between  the  staO  and  the  corpsmen 
Is  something  to  behold. 

1  feel  that  I  can  best  convey  my  feelings 
by  asking  these  questions  that  come  to  mind: 
"Have  you  ever  seen  public  servants  so 
dedicated  and  enthused  about  their  Jobe  that 
they  become  completely  oblivious  to  time  and 
are  conscious  that  they  are  perhaps  placing 
their  personal  family  lives  In  Jeopardy  and 
can  only  hope  that  there  will  be  an  under- 
standing of  this  division  of  attention? 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  deep  feelings  In 
the  eyes  of  a  boy  of  16  who  never  before  had 
been  confronted  by  someone  who  really  carea 
or  Is  Interested  In  what  happens  to  him,  or 
that  he  has  a  clean  place  to  sleep,  has  clothes 
on  his  back,  has  a  background  sufficient  to 
even  ask  for  a  job.  or  cAre  when  or  where  he 
goes  to  bed  or  geu  up  in  the  morning? 

Have  you  ever  seen  this  same  boy  enter  a 
restaurant  and  order  a  hamburger  and  a 
shake  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  can't 
read  a  menu,  or  stand  around  In  a  bus  depot 
In  near  panic  because  he  can't  read  the  bus 
schedule  In  front  of  him  and  too  ashamed  to 
ask  the  kid  of  the  same  age  next  to  him  as 
to  when  his  bus  wiu  leave? 
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Have  you  ever  seen  the  look  <wi  this  boy'a 
face  when  you  put  your  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  congratulate  him  for  receiving  an  award 
for  passing  his  driver's  training  course  and 
then  have  him  tell  you  that  it  sure  felt  good 
as  he  had  been  beaten  in  turn  by  nine  sepa- 
rate step-fathers?  Incidentally,  this  award 
was  for  learning  to  drive  a  3^ -ton  dump 
truck  on  mountain  roads. 

Or  seen  a  boy  so  intent  on  learning  the 
phonics  of  cat,  bat,  hat.  etc.,  that  he  was 
completely  oblivious  to  the  ten  strange  men 
in  the  room  who  had  walked  In  on  his  pri- 
vacy, and  who  could  play  these  same  words 
back  to  himself  on  a  machine  In  a  room 
•when  no  cme  else  would  hear  or  could  lau^ 
at  his  mistakes  or  make  fun  of  him — and 
who  was  so  anxious  to  learn  more,  laon, 
more,  that  he  would  rush  back  to  this  same 
room  ait«r  cutting  bis  lunch  hour  to  15  min- 
utes, or  stay  until  6:30  even  though  his 
class  waa  out  at  3,  so  that  he  could  get  on 
to  the  next  simple  reader? 

Or  seen  a  boy  swell  with  pride  at  receiving 
a  first  aid  certificate  who  had  never  known 
what  a  clean  bandage,  a  splint  or  a  dis- 
infectant was  before? 

Or  sat  next  to  a  lad  in  the  mess  hall  who 
has  just  told  you  that  he  and  his  buddy  each 
weighed  120  pounds  when  they  arrived  a 
short  time  ago  and  that  they  were  now  up 
to  147  pounds  and  no  fat  anywhere?  And 
how  hard  It  was  to  get  around  Chef  Pred 
who  watched  them  In  line  to  see  that  they 
ate  salads,  soups  and  vegetables  which  they 
had  never  had  before,  along  with  their  meat 
and  spuds? 

Or  seen  the  look  of  envy  on  the  boy  who 
keeps  trying  to  measure  up  to  the  supervisor 
of  the  dorms  who  Just  happens  to  be  a  col- 
ored boy  who  Lb  a  graduate  of  a  Florida  col- 
lege, can  run  the  100  yard  dash  In  9.3.  turned 
down  a  chance  to  play  football  with  the  Chi- 
cago Bears  because  be  wants  to  work  with 
less  fortunate  boya,  and  who  Is  Impeccably 
dressed  and  cultured? 

Or  seen  the  look  of  pride  as  you  stroll 
through  the  dorms  and  find  the  beds  all 
made  In  military  style,  the  lockers  In  ship- 
shape and  no  personal  Items  lying  around  to 
mess  it  up  and  have  some  boy  tell  you  how 
good  It  feels  to  sleep  In  a  "bed"  instead  of 
a  back  alley? 

Or  hear  the  st^vy  of  a  boy  who  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  selfish  about  having  It  so 
good  and  was  asking  if  he  could  go  home  so 
that  be  could  find  a  Job  and  help  support 
his  mother  because  she  wasn't  able  to  make 
very  much  these  days  and  was  having  a 
tough  time,  'cause  she's  a  "hooker"? 

Or  sat  in  on  an  evening  monthly  meeting 
of  the  corps  staff  and  an  appointed  city  group 
council  comprised  of  three  members  repre- 
senting law-enfcn-cement,  two  representing 
the  clergy  and  one  lady  representing  the 
mothers  of  town,  and  listened  to  them  dis- 
cuss the  past,  present  and  future  problems 
arising  as  the  result  of  the  Job  Corps  center 
being  in  the  immediate  area  and  having 
them  openly  ask  that  you  fire  away  with  the 
questions  that  might  be  bothering  you  in 
the  event  you  had  a  corps  in  your  vicinity? 
And  then  find  out  that  It  isn't  the  corpa 
that  is  causing  or  looking  for  trouble,  but 
rather  the  blgotted  and  excitement  seeker* 
who  are  taking  the  pokes  and  doing  the 
name-calling. 

It  Is  moat  regrettable  that  such  a  program 
as  the  Job  Corps  is  necessary  In  this  land 
of  democracy  and  plenty,  and  It  Is  further 
rcfrenahl*  that  such  facta  and  oondltlooa 


exist — but  Qiey  do — and  until  we  correct  th« 
cause  by  getting  to  the  source,  It  becomes  in- 
herent upon  us  to  offer  these  boys  a  chance 
to  become  responsible  citizens  and  to  take 
their  place  In  society.  BeUeve  me,  the  men 
we  met  are  dedicated  above  and  beyond  their 
call  and  are  an  inspiration  to  anyone  for- 
tunate enough  to  enjoy  hospltaUty  and  pa- 
tience caused  by  an  interruption  of  thelr 
routine. 

Sincerely. 

RcnntT  A.  Bailet. 


Mui  EliBbetk  Aken  U  Hoaornl 


\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wisooKsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Taesiav,  March  14.  1967 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  resident  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  and  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  has  been  honored  by  Marian  Col- 
lege of  Fond  du  Lac.  The  college  has 
presented  Miss  Elizabeth  Ahern  their 
annual  Marian  College  Magnificat 
Award  for  her  work  with  project  SS 
Hope.  This  award  has  previously  gone 
to  such  outstanding  Americans  as  Mrs. 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  "her  example  as 
an  ideal  Christian  woman." 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  of  Miss 
Ahem,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  the  story 
of  her  accomplishments  by  Including  as 
party  of  my  remarks  two  articles  from 
the  Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Re- 
porter; , 
Nurse  Elizabith  Ahksn  Is  To  Receive  Mag- 
nificat AWAED  From  Marian  College 
Tbe  rcctplent  of  the  annu&l  uarlan  Col- 
lege Magnificat  Awanl  should  be  "an  exem- 
plary woman,  one  who  has  contributed  out- 
gtandlng  lerrlces  to  her  community,  her  pro- 
fee&ion  or  career,  or  who  ha«  served  the 
church  In  the  capacity  of  lay  leadership,  the 
lay  apostolate  or  as  an  Ideal  Christian  wom- 
an." 

Nominated  and  voted  upon  as  the  woman 
to  receive  the  award  for  ig«7  Is  Miss  Ellza- 
beth  Ahem.  R.N.,  who  will  fly  to  Fond  du 
Lac  from  Washington.  D.C  to  receive  the 
award.  The  faculty  of  Marian  College  cboee 
her  as  the  recipient  for  ber  ouutanding 
work  as  a  ntum  aboard  the  S^.  HOPE,  a 
hospital  ship  which  brings  the  skill  of  tbe 
American  medical  profession  to  Indigent 
peoples  of  other  nations. 

Tbe  award  will  be  presented  to  Miss  Ahem 
by  Sister  Mary  Sheila,  C£.A.,  president  of 
Marian  College,  during  a  7;30  p.m.  ceremony 
at  St.  Agnes  Hall  on  Thursday.  The  public 
la  Invited  to  attend. 

Miss  Ahem,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  L.  Abem.  381  Maple  Ave.,  was  graduated 
from  tbe  University  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Nursing  in  Madison  In  1956.  She  worked 
with  tbe  New  York  public  health  department 
In  New  Tork  City  for  a  tune  and  then  ap- 
plied for  a  year's  tour  of  duty  aboard  tbe 
S.S.  HOPE  boqiKal  ship. 

A  124* 
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The  flrat  trip  ilw  took  wm  to  Indonesia 
mjui  Vietnam  In  IMO  mod  tbt  wu  employed 
certng  for  i»tlenu  ana  teachlnf  thort 
counee  to  local  mwllcal  pei»onnel.  The 
Bhlpi  inlllala  etand  lor  "Health  Opportunity 
tor  People  KTerywhore  "  After  the  trip,  the 
returned  to  the  unlverelty  lor  a  year  and 
then  worked  wtth  the  Dane  Ooiinty  health 
department. 

While  attending  a  meeting  In  Madlaon. 
•he  re-encountered  Dr.  WlUlam  B.  WaUh. 
president  of  the  3.3.  HOPS.  He  aaked  her 
to  go  with  the  ablp  to  Africa  In  1998  and 
ahe  compiled. 

PoUowlng  thla  trip,  ahe  accepted  a  poeltlon 
aa  hi>  aeatatant  In  Waahlngton  and  itnce 
that  tune  haj  been  Involved  with  the  re- 
cruitment of  personnel  for  the  ahlp.  She 
alao  gl»«  lecture*  to  group*  of  high  achool 
and  medical  rtudenta  to  lUuitrate  the  work 
being  done  by  Project  HOPB.  She  li  a  pub- 
lic health  nuiae. 

Maaux  llasmncAT  Ci»tioh  XJtaa  CBais- 
TXAH  Social.  S^vica 

(Following  la  the  dUtlon  read  Thursday 
night  by  Slater  M.  Muriel.  C.8A  .  chairman  of 
the  DlTlslon  of  EngUah  at  Kalian  College, 
for  MISS  llliahelh  Ahera,  recipient  of  the 
Magnificat  Award.) 

Nothing  la  more  characteristic  of  our  world 
than  the  way  It  Is  turning  to  the  buUding 
of  a  new  world  with  a  purely  earthly  hortaon 
and  outlook.  Faiths  and  beliefs  and  out- 
look. Faiths  and  beUefsof  all  descriptions 
are  now  centered  upon  man. 

There  base  been  tew  tunss  In  history  when 
man  hs*  lost  the  sense  of  a  personal,  living 
Ood.  transcendent  to  everything  created,  to 
such  a  degree  as  now.  Men.  today,  are  seek- 
ing the  Absolute,  not  where  It  U.  In  the 
Divinity,  but  through  and  In  man.  TTie 
deeper  mentaUty  of  the  younger  generaUon 
In  the  Chrlstlall  woeld  Is  Influenced  by  a 
moral  climate  of  tendency  to  Increasing 
awarensM  ol  the  Uws  of  total  human 
brotherhood. 

Today's  Christians  of  any  age  are  conscious 
that  an  act  of  genuine  love  meana  far  more 
than  a  set  of  brllUant.  ordered,  but  cold 
argtunenu.  They  reoognlM  the  necessity  of 
logic  but  demand  that  human  necessities  snd 
personal  problems  be  taken  equaUy  Into  ooo- 
slderaaon. 


B^uooB  BISKS  mvOLvao 
Serlom  risks,  however,  accompany  thla 
ooncentraUOB  of  ChrtstiaBS  on  the  plane  of 
the  soclsl  and  InsUtuUonal.  Precisely  be- 
cause his  world  U  losing  ths  sense  of  lu 
fundsmental  and  total  relativity  to  Christ, 
the  Word  Incarnate,  the  Son  of  Ood.  the 
modem  Chrlsttan  Is  In  danger  of  losing  a 
sense  of  adoration. 

In  a  world  where  the  urgency  and  the 
oomplexlty  of  things  to  be  done  drags  us 
,0  easUy  Into  a  whirlpool  of  superactivity. 
prayer  Is  becoming  regarded  as  a  waste  of 
time.  People  prefer  to  pray  by  performing 
socne  useful  activity  and  feel  that  aU  they 
need  to  give  to  Ood  U  prayerful  acuon. 
Many  no  longar  see  ths  value  of  an  act  that 
does  not  reault  In  tangible,  earthly  efficacy 
for  man. 

They  use  Christ  to  cure  sick  humanity. 
They  often  fall  to  serve  Him  directly  In  His 
Divinity  with  love  and  adoration.  They 
strive  always  to  go  to  Christ  only  through 
man.  Tbmt  desires  and  eSorts  are  Chrlsuan. 
certainly,  and  they  are  leaving  a  deBolte 
mark  on  the  Christian  spirituality  of  our  day. 
Tet  the  oomplete  Christian  knows  he  will 
and  Christ  and  serve  Christ  In  His  Mystical 
Body,  in  the  people  of  Ood.  only  because  hs 
has  Brst  found  Ohn»»  in  loving  sdoraUon  of 
Bis  Eternal  Being. 

ivaaD  TO  uyva.  sxavs 

Recognition  of  the  need  to  love  snd  to  serve 

Oie  indlrldusl  Is  of  the  essenoe  of  ChjlsOsn- 

lly.    Penonallst    phUosopby    Is    aa    old    as 


Christianity  and  oomes  directly  from  Christ 
Himself  who  tells  iw  our  flnsl  Judgment  reau 
on  our  performance  of  the  spiritual  and  cor- 
poral works  of  mercy,  reminding  us  that  wtiat 
we  refuse  to  do  for  the  lesst  of  His  brethren 
we  refuse  to  do  for  Him  and  that  what  we  do 
for  the  lesst  of  His  brethren  we  do  for  Him. 
It  Is  for  love  of  Christ  that  we  come  really 
to  love  our  brothers.  Increasingly  we  come 
to  realize  that  we  give  to  them  only  by 
first  aUowlng  ourselves  to  be  given  to  Him. 
If  Jesus  holds  first  place,  then  what  we  do 
win  pass  through  Jesus  to  His  people  and  will 
be  the  fruit  of  our  love,  our  sdoratlon.  our 
immolation,  our  giving  of  ourselves  to  Him 
for  them.  Here  Is  the  precise  difference  be- 
tween social  service  snd  ChrlsUan  social 
service. 

Rorros  SOCIAL  ssavics 
This  evening  w*  recognise  snd  honor 
ChrlstUn  social  service.  The  good  ship  HOPE 
sails  the  seas  to  bring  help  to  His  least 
brethren  snd  Miss  Bllasbeth  Ahern,  to  whom 
we  will  award  the  Magnificat  Medal  thU  eve- 
ning Is  s  Christian  lay  woman  dedicated  to 
swing  Him  as  a  member  of  the  HOPE  staff. 
Mlas  Ahern  Is  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's 
Springs  Academy  and  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
andMrs.  XL.  Ahem  of  this  city.  Her  mother 
has  served  00  the  advisory  board  of  Marian 
Colleae  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Miss  Ahern  re- 
ceived her  degree  in  pubUc  health  nursing 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison. 

In  19«0.  she  made  the  HOPE  voyage  to 
Indon^aU  and  to  Saigon:  In  1»«*.  ahe  was 
irlth  HOPE  In  Africa.  She  hs*  traveled  with 
HOPE  In  Vietnam.  Nicaragua  and  South 
America.  Miss  Ahern  hs*  also  worked  for 
the  New  York  City  public  health  department, 
serving  minority  groups. 

At  present  Miss  Ahem  Is  special  asalsUnt 
to  Dr  WlUlom  B.  Walsh.  Director  of  the  Proj- 
ect HOPE.  She  has  eeubllshed  Isnd  bsses 
wherever  HOPE  hss  gone  and  make*  tours  to 
in»pect  these  dispensaries.  Her  laal  tour  was 
to  south  America  last  spring. 

Miss  Ahern  Is  In  charge  of  HOPE  head- 
quarters In  Washington.  DC.  whenever  Dr. 
Walab  la  00  tour.  Her  chief  reaponslbUlty 
thve  Is  publicity  snd  recruitment  for  the 
project. 

When  Invited  to  receive  thi*  award.  Miss 
Ahern  said  she  would  be  happy  to  aooapt  IV 
not  for  herself  alone,  but  tor  the  entire 
HOPE  staff.  In  the  name  of  the  faculty  of 
Marian  College  of  Fond  du  UK.  I  ask  our 
president.  Sister  Msry  SheUa.  to  award  the 
Magnificat  Medal  for  1»«7  to  Miss  Elisabeth 
Ahern. 


The  New  Fcdcnl  Edwalioa 

EXTEaraiON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  t^tnsiAiva 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  li,  l»sr 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anti- 
poverty  probe  In  Lafayette  places  the 
new  education  In  charge  of  the  new  left. 
On  our  taxpayers  payroll  working  for 
the  XJ3.  Oovemment  are  parasites  who 
parrot  the  red  line,  advise  our  students 
to  avoid  mllltar?  service,  and  recommend 
aiding  and  abetting  the  Commiinl.st 
enemy. 

A  better  dednltion  for  these  antlpov- 
erty  workers  would  be  anti-American. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  all  our  coUeaguea 
to  read  this  hearing  as  reported  00  the 
front  page  of  the  March  8.  IMT.  Lafay- 
ette, La.,  Dally  Advertiser: 


fToMxrrmE  Tolo — No  Fsdbbal  Aonrr  Mads  or 
Co-Oe 

(By  John  Barbour) 
A  federal  audit  of  the  books  of  the  South- 
em  Consiuners  Co-Op  has  never  been  made, 
Roland  Hebert.  former  director  of  Acadlaaa 
Neuf.  told  the  Louisiana  Joint  LeglslaUve 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  her* 
thla  morning 

Hebert  said  that  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Co-Op  received  nearly  (3  mUUon  In  federal 
funds,  he  was  unaware  of  any  audit  even 
though  he  tried  several  Umea  to  have  the 
books  checked  by  responsible  auditing  firms. 
Hebert  said  that  one  atiunbllng  block  to 
securing  an  auditing  of  funds  was  the  fact 
that  "a  group  of  radical  board  members  wss 
attempting  to  gain  the  control  and  leader- 
ship of  the  entire  Acsdlana  Neuf  program. 
If  the  program  wlU  not  administered  by 
them,  they  fought  It." 

When  questioned  by  Sen.  Jesee  Snowies, 
chairman  of  ths  committee,  as  to  whom  the 
"radical"  members  were.  Hebert  said  they  In- 
cluded Fr.  Albert  J.  McKnlgbt,  head  of 
Southern  Consumer,  treasurer  of  the  South- 
ern consumers  Educational  FovmdaUon  and 
a  board  member  of  the  Vermilion  Parish 
Credit  Union  that  was  sponsored  by  Southern 
Consumers. 

Others  named  by  Hebert  were  John  Zip- 
pert,  an  employe  of  the  CongreM  at  Radsl 
Equality  (CORE)  and  Dr.  Jamea  OUver. 
president  of  Acadlana  Nsuf . 

Hebert  said  that  the  financial  affairs  of 
Southern  Consumers  were  always  in  doubt. 
He  pointed  out  that  several  members  of  the 
board,  given  the  responalblllty  of  deciding 
where  money  should  be  allocated,  were  also 
members  of  Southern  Consumers,  a  delegate 
agency  charged  with  spending  large  sums  of 
public  money.  Also,  hs  said,  the  delegate 
sgencles  did  not  have  to  account  for  where 
the  money  was  spent. 

Be  also  told  the  group  that  many  em- 
ployes of  Boutham  Consumers  and  the 
Southern  Consumers  Educational  Founda- 
tion were  often  present  at  meetings  picket- 
ing the  group  that  would  alkxat*  them 
money  for  funding  of  the  agencies'  needs. 

He  said  at  one  Ume.  figures  In  the  cen- 
tral office  of  Acadlana  Neuf  reported  that 
the  balance  for  Southern  CJonsumers  should 
have  been  •dS.OOO.  The  CJo-Op.  however, 
reported  to  the  office  that  their  balance 
waa  only  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

Hebert  said  he  was  often  haras«d  by 
"rsdlcals"  who  wrote  letters  to  Dr  OUver  ac- 
cusing him  of  being  a  "racist  ■  "Actually." 
be  said.  "Acadlsna  Neuf  was  the  most  Intet 
grated  group  ever  to  operaM  In  Umlstana 
wblls  Southern  Consumers  wa*  strictly  seg- 
regated." 

Members  of  the  committee  questioned 
Robert  If  any  InvesUgatlon  ms  ever  made 
to  determine  if  Zlppert  was  a  dtuen  of 
LoulBlana  when  he  was  employed  by  the 
Sweet  Pouto  Alert  Program.  Hebert  re- 
pUed  that  since  Zlppert  was  an  employe  of 
Southern  Consumers,  he  did  not  have  that 
authority. 

Anothsr  question  from  the  committee 
dealt  with  Zlppert's  qualifications  for  ad- 
vising sweet  potato  farmers.  Hebert  said 
that  so  far  as  hs  knew  no  investigation  was 
ever  made  ss  to  his  sgricultural  background. 
He  was  then  asked  If  Zlppert  ever  dealt 
with  anything  t>e8ldes  farm  problems  at  the 
meeUngs  of  the  Sweet  PoUto  Alert  or  Orand 
Marie  Cooperauve  meetings.  He  replied  thsl 
he  did  not  know. 

Hebert  testified  that  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  Acadlana  Netif.  Sister 
Anne  Catherine,  also  served  ss  an  employs 
of  Southern  Consumers  and  during  ons 
month  drew  ITOO  In  salary.  She  oontlBued 
to  work  after  the  salary  was  disclosed  but 
drew  no  more  wsges. 

He  also  said  that  Marion  White,  Opelousas 
attorney  and  member  of  ths  board,  bad  a 
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teothcr  vbo  wu  employed  by  th«  8«Ml 
pouco   Alert   FTocrua.     Hm    farotbtr   MO- 

Unue<l  to  work  m  *  p«id  employe  ewB  mt%m 
a  ictur  from  OUfer  wu  cdroulatcd  poliiUD( 
out  Ui&t  relaUvM  at  bo&rd  memben  eoold 
Bol  work  on  «iy  deleg»U  ftceacy.  The  let- 
ter wM  B«nt  out  K^ur  &  memorandum  froia 
Ibe  OfDoe  oi  KooQomlc  Opportunity  waa  re- 
ceived MlTlatnt  ttacm  oX  tti»t  fact. 


Traual  »mi  t^  Ghetto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAiirounA 
IN  THK  HOUSa  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

TuetOay.  March  14,  1967 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing 
in  A  recent  Issue  of  the  Nation's  Cities 
niagazlne.  Charles  M.  Haar,  Assistant 
Secretary  In  the  Department  of  Housing 
ftnd  Urban  Development  stated : 

There  I2  lubetantlal  agreement  today  tbst, 
without  effective  public  mass  transportation, 
long-term  reUef  for  the  condition*  In  the 
(hetto  la  unlikely. 

Mr.  Haar  tells  bow  his  OfBce  of  Metro- 
politan Development  Is  tislng  Its  urban 
mass  transportation  grant  and  demon- 
itratlon  programs  to  reduce  physical  and 
social  chaos  In  our  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Haar  relates  how  HUD  reacted  to 
nports  on  the  1965  Los  Angeles  disorders 
fcy  approving  a  $2.7  million  transit  re- 
search project  for  Los  Angeles.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  this  experiment — 
the  Century  Boulevard  busline— now 
carries  nearly  2,500  riders  daily  out  of  the 
ghetto  to  Jobs,  medical  facilities,  and 
educatlontU  opportunities. 

There  Is  much  more  of  Interest  In  the 
article.  "Transit  and  the  Ghetto."  which 
was  the  cover  story  lead  article  In  Janu- 
ary's official  publication  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities. 

I  commend  B4r.  Haar's  dedication  and 

I  commend  his  article  to  my  colleagues: 

A  Bus  Naic^  HoR  CoiTLD  bra  laoLanow  or 

THB  Poos:  TauraiT  aiw  th«  Ohttto 

(By  Charlee  M.  Baar) 

The  itrateglc  role  of  urban  maaa  truu- 
portatlon  In  tfae  Johnson  Administration's 
war  on  poverty  la  thoroughly  recognized  by 
the  Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Aa  we  Improre  the  qxuilty  of 
urban  life,  we  must  move  toward  new  trana- 
portaUon  pedicles  which  can  reduce  the 
physical  and  social  chaoe  In  metropolis. 

To  thla  end.  most  people  are  now  aware  of 
the  close  relationship  between  trancporta- 
tlon  sTstema  and  the  total  urban  environ- 
ment. There  la  aubatantlal  agreement  today 
that,  without  effecUve  pubUo  mass  trans- 
portation, long-term  relief  for  the  oondltlooa 
in  the  ghetto  la  unlikely. 

Through  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1M4  HUD  has  awarded  fteveral  grants 
whose  primary  purpose  Is  to  provide  trans- 
poruUon  to  low-Income  groups  in  urban 
areas  so  they  may  take  advantage  of  avail- 
able employment,  cultural  and  health  serv- 
ices, shopping  and  recreation  faclliUes. 

In  an  unpublished  paper.  "The  Effect  of 
the  Ghetto  on  the  Ettstrlbutlon  and  Level  of 
Nonwhlte  Employment  m  Urt>an  Areas.** 
John  P.  Kaln  itrMses  tlw  eoet  of  bousing 
•egregaUon  m  termi  ot  foregone  em- 
ployment opportunltlss  for  the  colored 
mlnorlUea. 


Althoocb  tUa  problem  Is  onmmnn  to  many 
QriMB  anaa.  It  tiaa  been  aq>ealaUy  weU-4k)oa- 
mented  with  napect  to  Watts. 

<Non.— TlM  author,  one  of  Uie  naUcm*« 
foreoooat  authorltlee  on  urban  growth  and 
beautlflcatlou.  baa  been  Assistant  Secretary 
for  UetropoUtan  Development  of  the  Depart- 
ment ct  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
aUioe  last  Pebruary.  Before  his  appointment, 
b»  was  a  profesBCH-  of  law  at  Harvard  Unl- 
veralty.) 

Tlie  ghetto  Increases  the.  transportation 
cost  to  Jobs  outside  the  ghetto,  decreaaes 
knowledn  about  job  opportunities,  and 
placet  a  premium  on  using  employment  dis- 
crlmlnatloD  as  an  Instrument  to  ensure  hous- 
ing and  school  segregation.  This  analysis 
suggests  that  housing,  transportation,  and 
job  opportunities  must  all  be  viewed  as  In- 
gredients of  the  more  general  problem.  FVir. 
as  the  Oovemor'a  Report  on  the  IMS  Los 
Angeles  rlou  (the  UcConc  Commiaalon)  con- 
cluded, "Thla  lack  of  adequate  tranaportaUon 
handicaps  them  m  seeking  and  holding  }obe. 
attending  achoola,  shopping,  and  Ullng  other 
needs." 

HUD  is  using  its  transportation  programa 
as  part  of  a  self-help  policy  to  overcome  the 
dlaadvantages  o<  the  ghetto.  Adequate 
urban  transportation  ts  being  used  aa  one 
of  the  tools  to  break  down  the  Isolation  of 
tha  low-income  neighborhood  by  ectabllab- 
Ing  access  and  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  metropolitan  area.  This  policy,  often 
called  "Inalde-out."  encourages  the  disadvan- 
taged person  to  escape  the  despair  of  the  low- 
income  neighborhood  by  Unking  himself  to 
opportunlUes  outside  his  community. 

The  McCone  Commission  reported  that  the 
atmosphere  of  despair  and  frustration  wblch 
pervaded  the  Negro  ghetto  was  "Intensified 
by  what  may  well  be  the  least  adequau  net- 
work of  public  trans p>ortatlon  In  any  major 
dty  In  America."  Los  Angeles  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  uncoordinated  ayatems  that 
are  "inadequate  and  too  costly."  Particu- 
larly troublesome  was  the  frequent  need  to 
transfer  Into  a  new  transit  system  without 
free  tranafera.  The  high  cost  of  transp«ta- 
tlon — in  both  time  and  money — prevented 
residents  of  Watu  from  achieving  occeas  to 
other  parts  of  Los  Angeles  and  exaggerated 
the  isolation  of  the  community. 

The  testimony  before  the  Commission  la 
full  of  examples  of  the  hardship  incurred 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  transportation 
service*.  Mrs.  Helen  Nelson,  consumer  coun- 
cil for  the  State  of  California,  stated  that 
schools,  stores.  Jobs,  and  medical  care  were 
often  Inaccessible  wltbout  an  automobile. 
The  residents.  *nocked  in  for  lack  of  uana- 
portatlon,''  commonly  became  flnanclolly  In- 
solvent when  they  overextended  their  credit 
to  purchase  an  automobile  to  meet  this  protH 
lem.  Purthermore.  transportation  repre- 
sented an  unusualy  large  percentage  of  ths 
average  consumer's  budget  In  the  riot  areas. 
Residents  of  the  area  complained  that  trans- 
portation to  the  city  colleges  was  Inadequate. 
With  theae  problems  In  mind.  HUD  ap- 
proved a  $27  million  research  project  In 
Watts  to  study  "the  relationship  between  a 
public  transportation  system  and  Job  and 
other  opportunities  of  low  Income  groups." 
The  experiment  hopes  to  overcome  the  Iso- 
lation caused  by  high  transportation  cosu 
In  the  South  Central  and  East  Los  Angeles 
areas  (Including  Watts).  The  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  the  Watts  area  are  exempllfled  by 
the  two  hour  bus  ride  to  the  County  General 
Hospital,  the  one  hour.  45  minute  ride  to  the 
Touth  Training  Employment  Center,  and  the 
poor  service  to  local  high  schools.  The  Watta 
area  la  marked  by  low,  declining  median 
family  Inctsne,  poor  housing,  and  inacceail- 
blUty  of  employment  sectors. 

•nie  24-month  project,  which  began  last 
July  6,  win  have  three  phases.  The  flrrt 
will  measure  the  Impact  of  Mnployment  c< 
new  mass  transit  service  to  a  major  Indot- 
trlal  area  from  the  distressed  neighborhoods. 


nito  affort  wUl  be  el«aely  eoordlnated  wltb 
tba  Biats  smpioyBant  agency  and  other  In- 
terested public  and  private  agencies  to  de- 
tennlne  the  aklUs  and  iooatlon  of  ncrw  Job 
openings  and  ensure  maximum  Unpact  of 
the  new  facilities  In  enlarging  employment 
opportuniUes.  Extensive  ooUection  and 
analysis  oi  daU  wUl  be  used  to  deiermlne 
the  effects  of  the  program. 

The  second  phase  entails  a  study  of  the 
transportation  needa  ot  the  oooununlty  and 
the  adequacy  o<  preaent  service  levels,  to- 
gether with  recamffiecdaUana  for  system 
improvements. 

Tlw  third  phase  will  incorporate  these 
recommendations  into  the  present  system 
and  evaluate  performance  of  the  improved 
structure.  The  final  report  will  contain  a 
crlUcal  review  ot  oU  phases  in  addition  to 
complete  results  of  the  study. 

Initial  reports  from  the  TransportaUon 
Agency.  State  ot  California,  are  encouraging 
wttb  the  Century  Boulevard  line  continuing 
to  show  an  Increase  in  patronage. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  service  there 
were  gOO  to  800  rides  dally.  The  dally  aver- 
age, as  of  September  13.  was  approximately 
1.S7S  passengers,  and  on  September  18  the 
line  was  extended  to  take  persoiu  directly 
from  the  Watts  area  to  the  6t.  Francis  Hos- 
pital and  also  expedite  transportation  to 
employment  centers  in  northeast  industrial 
areas. 

Traffic  OQ  the  Century  Boulevard  line 
reached  a  new  high  durtng  the  week  of  No- 
vember 13-10  with  the  number  of  weekday 
passengers  averaging  2.077  and  a  one  day 
peak  rlderahlp  of  3.300. 

Although  the  Watta  project  spedflcally 
tests  the  role  ot  tjan^>ortatdon  tn  the  more 
general  problem  of  the  dty.  many  other 
urban  areas  are  faced  with  almost  identical 
problems.  HXXD  is  attempting  to  help  these 
cities  attack  the  problem  by  using  the 
capital  grant  and  demonstration  pragroma. 

Another  of  the  critical  problems  of  low- 
Income  groups  Is  access  to -health  oare  facu- 
lties. Uony  people  are  desperately  in  need 
of  service  but  are  unable  to  use  automobiles 
because  of  health,  age.  or  Income. 

A  M82.000  demonstration  project  grant  to 
Naahrille.  announced  by  HUD  July  14.  will 
test  the  effectiveness  of  express  bus  service 
In  meeting  the  transportation  needs  of  low- 
Income  outpatients  and  hospital  employees. 
The  project  calls  for  establishing  direct,  ex- 
press bus  service  Unking  eight  separat*  medi- 
cal centers  in  the  Nashville  metropoUton 
srea  with  each  other  aa  weU  as  Unking  these 
centers  with  Nashville's  central  business  dis- 
trict. Elderly  patients  and  visitors  are  ex- 
pected to  benefit  as  well. 

The  hospitals  ore  badly  Umlted  In  land  for 
expansion  and  it  Is  hoped  that  the  new  serv- 
ice may  enable  parking  facilities  to  be  used 
to  expand  the  hospital  plant.  The  NaUonal 
Foundation  of  the  Uarch  of  Dimes  considers 
the  demonatratlon  program  to  be  requisite 
for  success  to  Ita  pre-nstal  cUnlc.  a  pilot  pro- 
gram for  deprived  minority  groups.  One 
hospital  reports  that  present  transit  service 
la  one  quarter  mile  from  the  hospital,  a  dis- 
tance much  too  far  for  elderly  patients  and 
vlsitora. 

In  many  cities,  transit  companies  have 
failed  to  make  changes  in  route  strxictures  to 
re^ond  to  new  patterns  ot  residence  and 
employment.  Lethargy  and  fear  that  sched- 
ule changes  wUl  confu&e  nders  or  lose  money 
have  prevented  remedial  acUon  in  many 
eases.  One  common  deficiency  is  that  new 
Industrial  areas  at  the  periphery  of  metro- 
politan centers  are  often  poorly  aerved  few 
urtMn  residential  areas. 

A  pending  demonatratlon  project,  which 
may  be  announced  shortly,  would  oonnect 
these  Industrial  parks  to  existing  radial 
routes.  One  croeatown  route  llnki  the  radial 
routes  near  the  central  buxtneas  district  to 
a  new  Indtistrlal  area.  A  new  nrate  and  an 
cxtenalon  of  an  old  cot  irould  aerrice  m»- 
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dlum  deDiKT  bo<ulnf  mnd  >  b»w  IndiMtrUl 
part  where  >  !«»•  numJxr  oJ  woniMi  ni»T 
Be  employed.  TrmMli  wmpMiT  omol»l«  « 
conBdent  Ui»»  Uhm  mw  UnM  wlU  >»»« 
rldimililp  bT  opening  Job  opportunlUe.  tor 
low-Income  group*  In  tteee  rapidly  deT«- 
oplnj  InduBtrUl  »reM.  and  by  getung  wort- 
era  into  the  baMt  ol  ualng  public  txanapor- 
Utlon.  . 

In  Puerto  Blco.  two  programa  are  de- 
•iKned  to  ImprOTe  oerrloe  to  low-lnoome 
gi^upa.  One  U  a  capital  grant  for  30  new 
buaee  TbU  grant  wa«  desperately  needed 
to  retain  tHe  baalc  fare  of  10#  and  to 
enaure  eerrlc*  In  San  Juan,  where  low  In- 
eomee  and  Infrequent  automoOUe  ownerahlp 
nuike  good  pnbUc  tranaporUUon  an  urgent 
neceaelty. 

Thle  need  la  heightened  by  the  abeence  of 
•chool  buaee.  making  an  adequate  pubUc 
tranaportatlon  lyntem  eeaentlal  to  the  public 
•chool  lystem.  The  present  high  breakdown 
rate  and  frequent  interruption  of  service  due 
to  obaolete  equipment  made  Immediate  ac- 
tum ncceieary.  These  buMS  are  pationlaed 
by  low-tncome  groups  and  tlie  grant  will  en- 
sure contlnuauon  of  eerTlce  to  employment 
and  other  actlTltlea. 

In  aAllUon.  HUD  has  approved  a  grant 
to  build  a  new  terminal  for  the  ferry  that 
low-Income  people  use  to  commute  from 
Cataao  to  OM  San  Juan.  The  ferry  ride  la 
only  12  minutes  compared  to  the  40-mlnute 
ear  ride.  The  f»ry  Is  now  malnUlned  as  a 
public  service  and  annually  Incurs  a  large 
deSctt.  The  grant  was  necessary  to  provide 
continued  access  to  Jobs  for  low-Income 
groups  and  to  reUeve  congeetlon  on  the 
BtreeU.  Por  both  of  these  granu,  guarantees 
hare  l>een  made  that  the  problems  wlU  co- 
ordinate with  comprehensive  planning  for 
urban  problems.  Including  transporuUon 
services. 

The  problem  of  adequate  transporutlon 
for  law-income  groups  is  critical  In  towns  so 
smaU  sa  to  preclude  pubUc  transportation 
untu  now.  Until  a  recent  demonstration 
pnjeot.  Boms.  W.T..  has  been  without  public 
transportation.  Two  thousand  households 
were  without  access  to  an  automobile  In  a 
town  of  38.000.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion was  unemployed.  A  special  system  was 
taliocTd  to  the  needs  of  this  small  city  and. 
slthougb  the  final  report  is  not  completed, 
the  project  Is  certain  to  have  a  favorable  ef- 
fect on  low-income  groups. 

Other  projects  also  reflect  our  new  stress 
on  making  programs  more  responsive  to  hu- 
man nee<U  A  grant  to  assist  St.  Petersburg. 
Pla..  purchase  new  buses  equipped  with 
special  hand  rails  since  50  per  cent  o<  the 
riders  are  senior  dtlaens.  A  grant  to  Corpus 
Cbristl,  Tex.,  to  enable  a  bus  system  to  re- 
main in  operaOon  and  provide  service  to 
■  low-lnoome  and  senior  citizen  housing.  And 
s  grant  to  Jackson.  Tenn..  will  permit  con- 
tinuation of  transit  service  for  3*  per  cent 
of  the  families  In  the  urban  areas  whose  in- 
comee  are  under  M.OOO  and  who  are  thus 
tieavtly  dependent  upon  this  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  Boston,  the  Charlestown  Tunnel  Is  ex- 
pected to  help  serve  the  Charlestown  Urban 
Benewal  Area.  Here  too.  HUD  programs  are 
being  syntheslxed  to  extend  employment  and 
other  sctlvlUs  to  the  realdente. 

In  Chicago,  capital  improvement  o*  the 
rapid  transit  system  was  Justified  in  part 
by  the  large  number  of  school  children  us- 
ing this  transportation. 

A  number  of  other  local  transportation 
groups  cited  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  the  young, 
and  the  poverty-stricken.  Por  example,  the 
capital  grant  to  the  new  rapid  transit  system 
In  San  Pranclsco  Is  expected  to  greatly  ex- 
tend employment  opportunities  throughout 
the  city. 

A  demoDstraUon' grant  tor  service  from  the 
resldenual  arm  of  Chesapeake,  Va„  to  the 
Industrial  area  at  Ncrfolk  1*  aipeeted  to  lm>- 
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prove  acceH  to  hospitals  snd  wnployment,  ss 
weU  ss  open  up  housing  for  persons  with- 
out automobile  traDsportatloo. 

These  programs  are  examples  of  the  con- 
tinued emphssU  of  HUD  In  Integrating  to  re- 
vltaliM  public  transportation  witb  progrania 
to  guarantee  tuU  utilization  by  low-Income 
sToun  of  the  available  seonooUc,  reorea- 
UonaT  and   heatti   faclUUea  of   the   urban 


Stitaf  Keport  oa  IW  SiipplcB*>tal  Ak 
Curiw* 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P-  MILLER 

or  C*l.IF0Ufl1A 
IM  THE  HOU8B  OP  BEPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  March  14,  1SI7 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Bpealcer,  the  supplemental  airline  car- 
riers have  for  many  years  been  a  »lt»l 
part  of  the  American  economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Conokgs- 
sioHAL  RicoRD  a  status  report  on  the  sup- 
plementals  by  Mr.  J.  W.  BaUey.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Overseas  National 
Airways. 

Because  it  Is  a  coaiprehenalve  view 
of  the  entire  supplemental  airline  field. 
containing  not  only  a  history  of  the  un- 
scheduled carriers,  but  what  appears  to 
be  a  series  of  shrewd  guesses  as  to  the 
supplementals'  future,  the  status  report 
lA  being  widely  circulated  throughout 
government,  airline  and  trade  circles. 
Delivered  first  as  a  speech  before  the 
Avlatlon-Space  Writers  Association  In 
Washington.  Bailey's  analysis  la  a  po6i- 
tlon  paper  on  behalf  of  all  operators  of 
charter  aircraft. 
The  report  follows: 

arsTUB     BKPOST     OW     -nW     SUPTLMMKinU,     AIB 

CsaaisBs 
(By  J.  W.  Bailey.  eleeuUve  vice  president. 
Overseas  Hatlonal  Airways,  before  the  Avta- 
tlon/Bpace  Writers  AssocUtlon.  Washing- 
ton. DC  Jan.  81,  1867) 
In  1»«8,  I  was  privileged  to  participate  in 
the    program    of    your    Aimual    Mews    Con- 
ference m  Dallas.    Before  some  of  you  start 
comparing  the  predictions  1  made  at  that 
time  with  the  status  of  the  industry  today, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  Increase  In  the 
sixa  of  today's  audience  abova  ths  number 
that  attended   that   early   morning  session 
far   exceeds   the    proportionate    Increase   in 
the  growth  of  the  supplementals. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  demonstrstlon 
of  the  bravery  and  daring  of  the  men  who 
plofieeied  this  Industry  than  to  accept  an 
Invitation  to  talk  about  the  "non-akeds"  at 
B  o'clock  In  the  morning  on  the  second  day 
of  an  AWA  convention. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  and  honored  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  again  about 
the  supplemental  air  carrier  segment  of  our 
national  air  transportation  system.  It  u 
especially  gratifying  that  the  industry  has 
attained  a  level  In  lU  growth  that  stimu- 
lates sufllclent  Interest  that  you  people  will 
take  time  from  busy  schedules  to  lie  here 
today. 

I  have  been  involved  with  the  aupple- 
mental  air  carriers  since  the  beginning  of  this 
decade  and  ijefore  that  was  close  to  the 
carriers'  operations  as  an  officer  srlth  the 
UlUtary  Air  Transport  Service.  I  can  ssy 
with  soms  degree  of  knowledge  and  esperl- 
ence.  that  this  mlsxinderstood.  oft-nuiUgned 
and  constantly  beleagured  segment  of  air 


transportaUon  haa  never  been  In  a  more 
healthy  condition  than  it  Is  now  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1B«7. 

The  greaa  divide  between  the  "non-akeds" 
of  the  past  and  the  new  breed  of  supple- 
mental carriers  was  built  Bvs  years  ago— in 
1983. 

While  doing  some  research  for  this  talk 
In  the  offlce  of  one  of  our  Washington  law- 
yers ( that's  evidence  of  our  clianged  status- 
having  more  than  one  Washington  lawyer]. 
I  Iiappened  on  one  of  those  outsuied  volumes 
of  industry  inlormstlon  published  by  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  tn  a  section  de- 
voted to  historical  hlghllghu  of  American 
aviation.  I  came  across  this  entry  dated 
October  18.  1838: 

"Nonscheduled  airUnes  were  exempted 
from  the  requirements  of  obtaining  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
and  from  the  requirements  of  certain  other 
provisions  of  'ntle  IV  of  the  Civil  Aeronauucs 
Act  of  1B38.  The  exemption  was  made  in  or- 
der to  provide  an  opportunity  to  study  tlie 
character  ol  the  various  classes  of  nonsched- 
uled opertalons  sod  to  determine  the  extent 
of  regulation  necessary  for  each  type  of 
service." 

I  think  it  Is  rather  aignilleant  that  thu 
order  was  published  four  months  l>efore  the 
order  granting  "grandfather"  rights  to  the 
scheduled  carriers. 

I  cbaUenge  any  present  day  historian  to 
unearth  precisely  when  the  first  non-sched- 
uled carrier  was  formed  but  from  this  we 
are  at  least  certain  that  the  CAB  and  its 
predecessor  regulatory  bodies  have  been 
thinking  about  what  to  do  with  us  for  thirty 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  non-scheduled 
carriers  proliferated  after  World  War  n  when 
more  than  160  of  them  were  formed  with 
aurplus  miutary  equipment  and  service- 
trained  crews.  They  were  not  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  air  transport. 

Because  some  of  you,  especially  those  rep- 
resenting supplemental  carriers,  may  have 
low  pain  thresholds  I  won't  detaU  the  eoca- 
pades  of  some  of  the  non-skeds  In  that  "seat 
of  the  pants  "  postwar  period.  Despite  their 
operational  lapses  and  financial  failtnga— 
scKnetimes  compounded  by  actions  taken 
within  ths  limits  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—the "large,  irregular  carriers",  as  they 
were  later  knosm.  did  make  some  monu- 
mental contributions. 

Putung  Bsl<to  oiir  hairshlrt,  let's  consider 
four  major  arese  In  which  the  supplemenUl 
carriers  were  unquestionably  pioneers: 

(1)  ths  first  was  stlmulstlng  expansion  of 
the  air  travel  market  by  affording  low-fare 
accommodations.  The  scheduled  carriers 
were  telling  Congressional  committees  ad 
naustam  as  Iste  ss  the  early  1850s  that  air 
coach  tares  would  be  dlssstrous  for  them. 
Purther,  that  no  class  of  carrier  should  be 
permitted  to  operate  air  coach  service.  The 
supplementaU  did.  the  concept  was  proved 
valid  and— ultimately— the  public  Interest 
was  served.  I  cant  think  of  a  single  sched- 
uled earner  which  went  to  the  poorhouse 
because  It  followed  the  supplementaU  In  thU 
area. 

(3)  the  second  contribution  was  the  In- 
troduction of  air  cargo  transportaUon.  This 
innovation  was  so  widely  snd  successfully 
emulated  that  a  whole  new  class  of  carriers 
ot  all -cargo  resulted. 

(31  tliird.  and  perhaps  most  notable,  was 
the  development  of  the  full  potential  com- 
mercial charter  business.  This  stlmuUted 
a  market  tor  group  travel  which  has  grown 
geometrically.  Indeed,  ths  word  "group" 
has  been  a  very  fashionable  one  in  airline 
argot  tn  the  last  few  months. 

(4)  the  fourth,  which  I  wiU  return  to 
later  was  Uie  provision  of  contract  sir 
transportation  of  personnel  and  supplies  for 
the  military  establishment.  Time  was  when 
the  route  carriers  tended  to  treat  mUltary 
business  as  scsoethlng  beneath  their  lofty 
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gUtlona.    Nov,  at  oontnct  time,  they  se«m 
CO  salivate  u  KCttrely  u  the  rwt  of  ua. 

My  purpOM  In  rehearsing  these  Uinova- 
iion«  brought  about  by  the  supplementaU 
li  to  remind  you  that  there  were  good  and 
compelling  reaaons  for  rejecting  the  advcr- 
Btry  arguments  of  the  scheduled  carriers  and 
for  assigning  the  supplemental  carrlen  a 
ipecltlc  rote  In  Unit«d  Statee  air  tranaporta- 
tlon poUcy  as  Congress  did  In  PubUc  Law 
87-528.  enacted  on  July  10.  IMS. 

The  supplementals  were  to  be.  in  a  sense, 
the  swing  men  of  American  air  transport. 
The  long-haul  carriers  had  fixed  routes  In 
specific  markeu  to  serve  and  culUvat*.  The 
local  service  carriers  bad  a  definite  mission. 
The  supplementals,  operating  without  sub- 
sidy, would  serve  ss  s  spur  to  competition, 
testing  out  marketa  and  introducing  eco- 
nomic Innovations  which  the  Board  thought 
bod  merit. 

Under  the  authority  wbltdi  that  legislation 
provided,  the  CAB,  In  October.  1003,  granted 
Interim  operating  authority  to  15  supple- 
mental carrlere — the  survivors  of  an  evolu- 
tionary process  which  might  be  clt»d  u  proof 
that  Darwin's  theory  is  valid— at  least  in  our 
business. 

When  only  10%  of  an  entire  class  of  car- 
riers ecierges  from  the  Jungle  after  17  years. 
there  must  be  some  leesona  to  b«  learned. 
Why  did  so  many  non-skeds  fall? 

One  reason  Is  that  they  were  run  not  by 
bustnefiflmeD  but  by  pilots.  Another  Is  that 
many  were  deficient  operatJooally  and  the 
CAB  ruled  them  off  the  course  for  safety 
reasons.  But  the  principal  cause  was  eco- 
oomlc  emasculation.  Against  a  background 
of  banshee  walls  from  the  route  carriers,  the 
supplementals  were  enjoined  from  rendering 
servicM  they  had  performed  too  well  for  the 
competition's  comfort.  As  their  markeu 
were  proscribed,  tbelr  financial  support  was 
withdrawn,  their  equipment  became  obsolete 
and  atrophy  ensued. 

I  mention  these  specters  only  because  I 
think  we  can  still  be  guided  today  by  their 
misfortune  and  X  wUl  explain  why  later  In 
these  remarks. 

Shortly  after  the  1963  Act  was  passed,  the 
Board  Instituted  the  Supplemental  Air  Serv- 
ice Proceeding  to  determine  which  carrleN 
Would  be  certificated  permanently  and  to 
which  geographic  areas  they  would  be  as- 
signed- After  four  years  of  Internecine 
strife,  the  Proceeding  will  be  completed  early 
this  year.  Taken  together  with  the  Trans- 
atlantic Charter  Investigation  which  began 
In  1959  and  was  conducted  concurrently.  It 
will  have  delineated  a  pattern  of  economic 
authority  for  the  industry  which  will  prevail 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  very  fact  that  the  whole  process  was 
begun  In  1903,  however,  brought  to  the  sup- 
plemental carrier*  a  stability  they  had  never 
enjoyed  before.  This  was  subsequently  re- 
flected In  every  area  of  our  c^wrations— our 
marketing  efforts,  our  fleet  development,  our 
financing  plans — so  that  the  carriers'  robust 
condition  today  must  be  measured  from  that 
point. 

The  fifteen  carriers  which  received  interim 
certification  In  19<I3  were  AAXICO,  American 
Flyers,  Capitol.  Johnson  Flying  Service,  Mod- 
em Air  Transport.  Overseas  National.  Purdue 
Aeronautics.  Saturn.  Southern  Air  Transport. 
Trans  IntemaUonal.  United  States  Overseas. 
Vance  IntemaUonal.  World  and  Zantop. 
which  recently  changed  Its  name  to  Univer- 
sal AlrUnee.  Since  then,  Saturn  and 
AAXIOO  have  merged  and  United  SUtee 
Overseas  did  not  continue  to  satisfy  the  rc- 
qulremenu  for  certification.  So  there  are 
thirteen  supplementals  certificated  and  oper- 
ating today,  ten  of  wblch  are  member*  of  the 
Natlooal  Air  Carrier  Association. 

A  oomparlsoD  of  certain  key  figures  spells 
out  the  story  of  their  growth. 

In  1963.  ths  supplemental  carriers  had 
operaUng  revenues  of  »107 ,000,000.  For 
1860,  their  operating  revenues  will  be  close 
to  •300,000,000.     That  represents  a  gain  ol 


39%  over  the  prevUnw  year  ftsd  ci  66%  ovar 

the  1903  level. 

m  19«3.  the  carrtan'  operatmg  pcoftti  w«n 
•7,300.000.  For  1966,  they  WlU  total  between 
•36  and  tM.OOO.OOO. 

In  the  crucial  oolunm — net  profits — ths 
supplamental  industry  had  results  of  •3.800,- 
000  m  1963.  In  1966.  eamlnei  will  be  ap- 
proximately •33,000.000.  up  47%  over  1986 
and  more  than  *bO%  above  the  1963  level. 
The  compounded  annual  growth  rate  in  earn- 
ings is  40  % . 

What  were  the  factors  contrlbutliig  to  Xbi» 
phenomenal  surge? 

Certainly  one  oould  cite  the  country's  eco- 
nomic growth  rate,  the  increase  In  discretion- 
ary income,  wider  acceptance  of  air  travel  for 
vacations,  spreading  recognition  of  air  char- 
ters as  an  economic  mode  of  transport.  Cer- 
tainly proper  weight  would  have  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  military's  stcpped-up  require- 
ments for  airlift  capacity  to  Southeast  Asia. 
But  the  principal  answer  to  the  question 
la  a  powerful  three  letter  word— Jet. 

In  1963.  the  supplementals  had  In  service 
325  piston  aircraft  of  varying  ages. 

The  Orvt  supplemental  carrier  to  operate 
Jeta  was  Trans  Intonatlonal  which  intro- 
duced a  DC-6  turbofan  in  the  aummer  of 
1963. 

Today,  the  supplementals,  tn  addition  to 
173  piston  aircraft  and  9  turboprops.  have  19 
Jet  aircraft  In  operation. 

The  carrier*  have  placed  orders  for  42  addi- 
tional JeU.  including  17  Douglas  stretched 
DC-fts.  each  with  a  seating  capacity  of  350 
passengers.  3  Boeing  7478  with  a  capacity  of 
400  persons.  3  707s.  6  737b,  4  DC-fts.  and  3 
supersonic  transports.  In  addltlcm  they  plan 
to  lease  3  707a  and  S  Convalr  990a. 

Under  present  fleet  acquisition  plans,  the 
supplementals  by  late  1969  will  be  Oylng 
nearly  60  Jets. 

In  the  cose  of  OKA.  we  have  2  DC'8Fb  In 
service,  will  take  delivery  of  4  convertible 
stretched  DC-9s  this  year.  Well  be  the  first 
airline  in  the  world  to  operate  convertible 
stretched  9a.  We  will  have  1  stretched  DC-8 
in  service  next  year  and  have  options  on  4 
more. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  route  carriers  in  maxlmlxing  profit 
from  our  Jets.  We  operate  fully  loaded.  Be* 
cause  our  market  is  a  mosaic  of  commercial 
and  mUltory  business  we  try  and  blend  the 
two  to  mlnlmlxe  ferry  time.  Por  a  story  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  did  on  the  supplemental 
earners  last  fall,  we  picked  out  a  DC-6  with 
a  colorful  variety  of  groups  flown  and  found 
that  In  aeven  days  the  airplane  had  traveled 
44,469  statute  miles,  landing  in  Uh  Angeles. 
Dallas,  New  York,  Honolulu.  Bruaeeis.  Paris, 
Rome.  Malta — and  several  other  places  on 
both  military  and  commercial  mlaalons. 

At  present,  operating  profit  margins  for 
the  Jet-equipped  supplementals  average  al- 
most twice  those  of  the  U.S.  scheduled  car- 
riers. We  think  this  margin  may  increase  in 
the  years  ahead. 

In  1963,  the  ratio  of  miliary  commercUl 
bualneas  for  the  supplementals  peaked  at 
79%  to  21%.  By  1966  military  revenues  had 
decreased  io  61%  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  percentage  for  1966  will  be  approximately 
the  same. 

The  supplementals'  military  business  falls 
Into  two  main  categories. 

For  the  Military  Traffic  Management  and 
Terminal  Service  (MTMTSJ,  which  has  Ita 
headquarters  tn  Falls  Church,  we  operate 
domestic  military  charter*,  known  as  Com- 
mercial Air  Movements  or  CAMS.  The  Na- 
tional Air  Carrier  Association  bids  on  this 
business  for  Its  members,  competing  against 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads  and  the  American  Bus 
Operators  Association. 

In  1066.  the  supplemental  carriers  carried 
approximately  67%  of  all  planeload  charters 
for  MTMT8,  the  revenues  amounting  to 
about  (13  million. 

Contracts  with  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand are  of  three  major  typss. 


The  first  two  are  known  as  Logalr  for  the 
ah>  roros  and  Quloktrans  for  Okc  Navy, 
llkese  acronyms  for  L«QgUtic  Air  Transport 
and  Quick  Transport  denote  domestic  car- 
riage of  cargo  on  regularly  scheduled  flight 
patterns  between  military  Installations  m 
the  United  States.  Foe  fiscal  "67  the  sup- 
plementals received  oonOacts  for  all  the 
Logolr  and  Qulcktrans  business,  amounting 
to  639  J&7.000. 

The  major  category  of  MAC  bualness  Is.  of 
course,  MAC  International.  This  U  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  cargo  overseas 
under  fixed  contracts  negotiated  between 
the  carrier  and  MAC  at  minimum  base  rates 
prescribed  by  the  CAB.  Basically,  the  rates 
are  scaled  to  provide  a  9%  rate  of  return  on 
Investment  after  taxes. 

It  Is  In  service  to  MAC  lnt«rnaUonal  that 
the   Bupplemental   carrlera   have   performed 
some  of  the  most  prodigious  operatlona  In 
their  history. 
To  reminisce  for  a  few  moasents: 
Dtirlng  the  Berlin  Airlift,  the  supplemen- 
tals   carried    36%    of    the    passengers    and 
67%    of  the   cargo  tonnage   transported  by 
oocnmerclal  carriers.    This,  though  they  rep- 
resented   only    6%     of    the    United    SUtes 
civilian  air  transport  capacity  at  the  time. 
When  the  balloon  went  up  In  Korea,  the 
supplementals  supplied  mora  than  half  the 
commercial  capacity  requested  by  the  mill< 
tary. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  tn 
1963.  the  supplementals  furnished  60'vi<  of 
the  military  domestic  airlift  requirements. 

All  of  this  is  In  the  nature  of  an  overture 
to  the  present  performance  of  the  supple- 
mentals. 

The  keepers  of  the  computer  housed  In 
MAC  Headquarter*  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base 
In  DUnols  were  kind  enough  to  develop  some 
data  on  the  supplementals'  share  of  the  ex- 
panded airlift  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  think  you'll  find  them 
interesting. 

The  growth  has  been  tremendous.  In  fis- 
cal 1903,  MAC'S  predecessor,  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service,  awarded  634  million,  out 
of  a  total  overseas  conunerclol  budget  of  9143 
million  to  the  supplemental  industry.  As 
of  December  30.  1966,  the  total  MAC  obliga- 
tions for  fiscsl  1967  were  t96.6  million  to  the 
supplementals  out  of  a  total  of  6470.13  mil- 
lion for  overseas  airlift. 

The  eflecu  of  Vietnam  are  evident  In  this 
comparison.  In  fiscal  1966,  MAC'S  commer- 
cial awards  were  $3313  million,  only  nine 
per  cent  higher  than  the  previous  record 
year  of  fiscal  "63.  The  fiscal  1966  contracts 
amounted  to  almost  6400  million,  on  Increase 
of  70.4  per  cent  over  tlie  previous  year.  And 
this  despite  the  tact  that  lower  rates  estab- 
lished by  MAC  and  the  CAB  resulted  in  a 
•49.6  million  saving  tn  1966  compared  to 
rates  in  effect  during  1966.  MAC  estimates 
that  the  commercial  airlift  for  fiscal  "67 
will  omoimt  to  almost  6600  million  by  the 
end  of  June- 

The  Influence  of  supplemental  oompeti- 
tloo  In  the  low-cost  charter  raU  structure 
and  the  resulting  savings  to  the  military  and 
the  taxpayer  U  illustrated  by  these  facts: 

11)  In  fiscal  1966.  MACS  cost  per  passen- 
ger ton  mile  on  a  planeload,  or  charter  basis, 
was  33.23  cents:  the  cost  on  a  less-than- 
plane-load  baals  was  56.00  cents — a  difference 
of  almost  14  cents.  Over  T39Ja  million  pas- 
senger ton  miles  were  flown  at  the  full-plane 
rate — over  9  times  the  77.47  million  carried 
at  the  higher  price.  Xven  so.  the  difference 
between  the  rates  added  an  extra  cost  of 
610.AS  mlUKxi  to  the  lees-than-plane-lood 
s^ment. 

(3)  Another  Indication  Is  the  CAB's  mill- 
to^  rate  history  for  round-trip  passenger 
charter  flights,  vrhlch  the  military  identifies 
as  Category  B.  In  October.  19O0.  this  rate 
was  3i>  cents  per  passenger  mile.  In  Febru- 
ary. 1063,  It  dropped  to  3.76;  was  reduced  to 
3.66  In  March,  1064;  lowered  to  3.30  in  July. 
1966  and  bit  3.00  leae  than  a  year  later  In 
AprU,  1960W 
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ICAO  uul  ttw  CAB  an  nov  thlnUng  of 

BOOMthllkC  UlM  IJM- 

Ita^  of  Uila  hM  bMB  mul*  po«lbi«  try 
tte  effleency  or  U«  long-ti»uJ  J«u  and  b«tt«r 
iBABX^aant  pr»cUoe«  by  both  tbe  carrlert 
i^dU&C.  However,  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
tbM  tbon  l»  »  limit  to  ^**«  ffto**"-  ^°  '^^ 
fMS*  o*  lnfl»tloii  Id  the  overall  eoonomy.  rlilng 
i«K«»  ocMW.  orertime  due  to  round -tfae-<:lock 
opentlOQa  in  support  of  Vietnam,  etfl..  It 
would  ••ein  tiiftt  tne  limit  hi*  been  reached — 
*t  lM«t  untu  tbe  stretclied  and  Jumbo  Jeta 
apt  into  operaUon.  ^     „  . 

Anotber  IntereeUng  point  U  that  the  Cate- 
gory Z  rate  (IndlvtduaUy  ttcketed  •enrtce  on 
scheduled  U-8.  International  camera)  for 
military  perwaonet  ti  3.75  cenU  per  paasenger 
mile,  worldwide.  The  military  baa  achieved 
thia  by  having  tbe  alfcemaUvee  of  lU  own 
aircraft  or  eupplemental  carrlera  aa  lerera. 
Other  government  a«enclee.  euch  aa  the  De- 
partment of  St»te,  which  paya  the  travel  bUl 
for  thousanda  of  Ita  own  and  foreign  ex- 
change pereonnel.  are  forwd  to  pay  full  fare 
«t  ft  tvrlflo  adldtlonal  expenae  to  the  taz- 

It  aeema  to  me  that  tiie  goverament  could 
generate  great  aavingi  If  the  procurement  of 
oommendal  tranaportaaon  eerrtcea  for  all 
ag«ncle»— Defenee.  State.  Peace  Corpa,  etc., 
were  ooneoUdated  and  placed  in  the  new  De- 
putmest  of  Tranaportatlon. 

Tbe  other  mlUt-ary  agency  deeply  involved 
In  the  oonCract  trangportatlon  bualneaB  la  the 
Military  TraJttc  Management  and  Terminal 
Serrloe  (MTWTB)  which  la  operated  by  the 
Army  for  the  Department  of  Defenae.  Thla 
agency  manage*  all  dcgooeatle  oontwot  trana- 
portatlon for  the  military  and  surface  trana- 
portaUoD  overaeaa. 

The  air  part  of  Ita  mtaeion  Is  carried  out 
by  Civil  Air  Movementa  which  are  plane-load 
cbartere.  and  by  group  and  indlviduaUy  tick- 
eted service  by  the  scheduled  carriers. 

Here  ag»ln,  the  effecu  of  the  Vietnam  ef- 
fort are  evident.  In  fiscal  1965  MTMTS  moved 
1  030  OCKi  paaeengers  by  air  in  fiscal  "68  this 
jiimped  87,5  per  cent  to  3.431,000.  Ball  nsee 
6  per  cent  and  bus  tncreaae  fl.S  per  cent. 

However,  the  rate  of  charter  air  acUvlty 
tiMM  tDcmaed  relatively  little  and  the  per- 
cental of  tbe  supplemental  part  of  the 
buaLnoa  In  relaUon  to  the  scheduled  carrteia 
haa  actually  declined.  Here  la  a  four-year 
history,  using  revenues  aa  the  standard  of 
measurement  and  baeed  on  calendar  years: 

10«»— achedoled  AS  .46  mllUon,  suppleoien- 
tal  M  06. 

lM4--«aiedtiled  iaJ7  mllUon.  supplemen- 
tal MJ6. 

1966— eofaeduled  H^  mlllloD.  supplemen- 
tal 611.71. 

First  10  months  of  1006— scheduled  68^6 
mllUon,  supplemental  60.38. 

The  dlirerenoe  in  rate  per  paasenger  mUe 
between  tbe  lupplementala  and  the  sched- 
uled carriers  boa  been  const&nUy  Increoalng. 
from  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  In  1063  to  U 
cents  m  the  first  10  months  of  1066.  U  all 
charters  each  year  had  been  fiown  at  the 
supplemental  rate  aa  opposed  to  aU  being 
flown  at  the  scheduled  carrier  rate,  the  sav- 
ings would  have  been:  10«3,  MBS,©©©;  1064. 
61J  million;  1966.  68.13  mllUon;  first  10 
months  of  lOOfl— when  the  supplemental 
had  their  smallest  sbaxa  ever  of  the  market — 
over  64.7  mlOlon. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  thia  IJS  cenU  per 
psTTigrrr  mile  differential  oame  about  dur- 
ing the  period  when  eome  scheduled  carriers 
were  prevented  from  fl  ylng  commercially 
by  the  strike,  but  could  fly  military  bualnoaa. 
•m  the  thoughtful,  this  might  bo  an  omen 
of  what  would  happen  If  a  atrong  anpple- 
mental  Induatry  wera  removed  from  tbe 
ooxnpetltlve  aoene. 

It  may  alao  be  erortb  mentioning  that 
major  tntoada  Into  tbe  MTICTS  air  market 
are  bslnc  mada  by  the  local  service  airllnea, 
wblob  are  stUl  reoatvlnc  federal  subaldy. 

Tb*  third  oontrlbutloa  the  supplemental* 
make  to  the  military  U  their  partldpatlosi  la 
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tba  CIvU  B.MIH  lie  Air  Meet  (CRAF)  under 
tha  JurtadlctJon  of  MAC.  These  aircraft  are 
"an  call"  immediately  to  the  Secretary  of 
DefanBe  whenever  a  national  emergency  ex- 
lau.  Their  real  Importance  exceeds  theU 
numbera,  since  tbe  commercial  part  of  aup- 
plemental  buslneas  la  prUoarUy  tourism  and 
tu  cancellation  would  not  dlarupt  air  com- 
munlcatlona. 

Out  of  a  total  of  73  alroraft  aaslgned  to 
CRAP'S  domestic  Inventory.  67  are  furnished 
by  the  supplementals.  Bupplementala  sup- 
ply 30  of  the  ie6-plane  IntemaUonal  cargo 
group.  Including  12  of  the  86  lon«-range. 
fully  converUhle  JeU. 

Before  leaving  the  mlUtary  aspect  of  the 
supplemental  market.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  observations. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  getting  the  beet 
tranaportatlon  value  per  dollar  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  the  bualneas.  They  have  also  added 
materiaUy  to  the  improvement  of  standarda 
and  servloe  within  tbe  supplemental  Indus- 
try. 

Standards  are  strict.  Thirty  per  cent  of  all 
CAM  flighu  are  ramp  checked  by  MAC  per- 
sonnel. Flight  crews  are  route-checked  twice 
a  year  by  MAC,  which  alao  doee  a  thorough 
umual  and  semi-annual  survey  of  every 
supplemental  contractor's  maintenance  prac- 
tlcee,  flight  safety  procedures.  flnanciaJ  sta- 
bility, management,  organlaatlon,  etc  Thla 
Is  In  addition  to— and  In  some  ways  more 
critical  than — similar  evaluations  by  the 
CAB  and  FAA. 

The  simple  fact  la  that  tbaae  mUltary  peo- 
ple are  working  to  give  tbe  public  tha  moat 
for  lu  tax  dollar,  and  at  the  same  insure  that 
our  fighting  men  are  treated  Uke  flret-claae 
cUlaena.  Tm  sure  that  the  lupplementai- 
Industry  agreea  with  thoee  of  us  In  OMA.  who 
consider  America's  men  In  uniform — from 
private  to  generul — our  moet  Important  affln- 
liy  group.  .    ^ 

Before  turning  to  tbe  commercial  charac- 
terlstlos  ol  the  supplementala*  operation, 
candor  dlctatea  that  I  mention  our  Achillea 
heel— the  weak  point  which  hlatorlcaUy  baa 
cauaed  soma  severe  bleedlsg — over-depend- 
enoa  on  military  business. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense decreed  that,  beginning  In  ftacal  1066, 
carrteia  recelvln*  MAC  Intematlooal  con- 
tracts should  derive  at  least  80%  of  their 
revenue  from  commercial  sources.  Thla  was 
suppoaed  to  Increaae  to  40%  In  fiscal  '87  and 
ultimately  to  60%  but  tbe  requirement  waa 
suspended  because  of  Vietnam. 

I'm  speaking  now  for  only  one  carrier  but 
it's  a  carrier  that  was  so  well-bled  by  an 
arrow  wound  that  It  required  the  equivalent 
of  a  blue  baby  operaUon  to  get  back  on  Ita 
feet.  I  asaure  you  that  we  at  ONA  seek  as 
our  chief  laurel  an  olive  branch  and  we  la- 
tend  to  have  better  than  a  60%  grip  oo  It 
well  ahead  of  the  Defense  Department's 
schedule. 

Where  does  our  commercial  business  oome 
from? 

It  comes  from  affinity  charter* — the  char- 
tering of  aircraft  W  social,  religious,  fra- 
ternal, academic  andlJualness  groups.  These 
OQuat  exist  for  a  purpose  other  than  obtain- 
ing low-coat  travel  and  anyone  travelling  on 
an  afllnity  charter  filght  muat  have  t>elonged 
to  the  group  for  more  than  six  months. 

Occasionally,  two  or  three  groupa.  too 
Ttttaii  to  fill  a  plaxM,  are  permitted  to  fly 
together  under  what  la  called  a  split  charter. 
Another  increaalngly  promlalijg  type  of 
bualneas  Is  the  single  entity  charter  under 
which  a  plane  la  chartered  to  a  single  or- 
ganl^tlon  which  picks  up  the  whole  tab  and 
can  use  the  aircraft  at  lu  dlscreUon.  This 
might  be  used  by  a  company  which  wanted 
to  reward  lU  top  salesmen  with  a  vacation  to 
HawaU  or  by  an  athletic  team  transporting 
Its  playen  from  city  to  city. 

The  newest  form  of  charter  is  one  for 
which  the  supplementals  fought:  true  to 
their  tradition  of  economic  Innovation — the 
InelualTa  totu  ebarter  or  ITO.  These  have 
be«a  very  stweeatful  la  Bonpa  for  Mvaral 


years.  The  CAB  authorized  us  last  spring 
to  operaU  them  domesUcaUy  and  thla  fall 
extended  the  authority  to  cover  Interna- 
tional areas. 

The  rro  regulatton  U  only  ellgbUy  lesa 
complex  than  the  Theory  of  BelaUTlty  but  I 
will  try  and  explain  It  simply  and.  U  there  are 
any  points  that  need  clarlflcat  on.  wUl  elab- 
orate during  tbe  queetlon  period. 

Under  ITC  authority,  we  can  charter  our 
aircraft  to  a  tour  operator  rather  than  di- 
rectly to  a  group  or  single  enUty.  Tbe  tour 
operator  then  puts  together  a  tour  package- 
hotel  accommodations,  ground  tranaporta- 
Uon.  sightseeing  and  perhaps  meal*— which 
can  be  sold  to  the  individual  traveler.  There 
is  no  membership  requirement,  no  affinity 
stipulation.  The  market  for  our  air  trans- 
portation la  thus  widened  exponentially. 

Ncxw  for  the  WDtnpUcaUons.  Tbe  tour  must 
go  to  three  locations  more  than  60  air  miles 
apart  (althoogh  travel  between  them  need 
not  be  by  air).  The  tour  must  laat  more 
♦han  7  days  but  there  U  no  upward  limit 
on  Its  duration.  The  price  o«  tbe  total 
package  mtMt  be  not  lesa  than  110%  of  tbe 
lowest  available  air  fare  on  a  scheduled 
carrier.  For  all  the  high  price  legal  talemt 
we  supplementals  have  hired  to  beat  each 
others'  authorities  down,  we  etUl  dont  know 
which  "low«t  evaiUble  air  fare"  applies  here. 
There  are  so  many  alleged  lowest  faree  It's 
kind  of  like  trying  to  pick  out  the  warhead 
from  a  flock  of  decoys.  One  other  wrinkle: 
as  many  as  three  different  tour  groups  may 
fly  on  a  plone  chartered  to  one  tour  operator 
provided  that  each  group  constats  of  more 
than  40  people. 

Speaking  again  for  ONA.  we  thing  ITCb 
are  the  greatest  thing  since  Enovld.  But.  we 
alao  feel  that— like  that  benefaction — they 
muBt  be  used  vrlth  deliberation  and  great 
care  or  the  consequencea  can  be  dire.  They 
must  be  developed  with  restraint  to  demon- 
strata  their  worth  to  the  travel  industry  and 
I  beUeve  It  will  be  perhaps  two  years  before 
they  match  affinity  charters  as  a  factor  In 
our  commercial  bualneas. 

Aseeeslng  ITCa  by  morkete,  let's  l^ftrt  con- 
elder  the  domestic  potential.  Here  I  tblnk 
tbe  supplementala  can  perform  a  real  service 
by  operating  ITOb  to  thoee  areas  which  don't 
get  heavy  promotions  by  the  route  carrlen, 
by  once  again  developing  new  markets  for  air 
travel.  Since  the  domeatlc  authority  took 
effect  in  May  of  laat  year,  the  preponderance 
of  ITC  business  haa  been  to  Las  Vegaa,  Loe 
Angeles  or  San  FYandaco  and  HawaU.  Wltb 
short-ranga  Jeta  entering  service,  shouldn't 
we  be  promoting  ITCs  to  tbe  Pacific  North- 
west or  historic  New  Kngland  or  the  Moun- 
tain States  or  the  Gulf  Ooast?  In  other 
words,  not  do  aa  a  reflex  action  the  same 
things  the  skeds  are  doing? 

On  the  North  Atlantic,  whlcb  haa  tradl- 
tlonaUy  been  the  moat  lucrative  market — al- 
beit aoaaonal  nlnre  ONA  broke  ground  there 
la  the  late  fifties,  ths  ITC  concept  Is  moet 
promlalng.  Ror  the  supplementala.  however, 
the  prtxnlsed  land  Uea  not  exclusively  In  the 
gateway  clues  served  by  tbe  American  Inter- 
national and  foreign  flog  carriers  but  away 
from  the  seaboard  In  the  interior  cities  where 
they  can't  serve  tbe  public  aa  we  can.  With 
due  recognition  to  We*  WlUle  Keeler.  the 
supplementala  can  "bit  'em  where  they 
ain't." 

A  parenthetical  note  here  on  tbe  balance- 
of-payments  problwn.  When  we  fly  an  af- 
finity or  IT  group  to  Europe,  we're  not  about 
to  come  back  empty  If  we  can  fill  the  seats 
with  paying  ciwtomers.  We  have  sales  offlcea 
In  London.  Frankfvut  and  Milan  peddling 
charters  to  European  groupe—at  rates  some- 
what lower  than  United  States  groups  pay — 
and  trying  to  talu  business  away  from  for- 
eign flag  carriers.  An  analysU  of  our  trans- 
atlantic commercial  business  last  sTZmmer 
showed  that  40%  originated  In  Kurope.  Not 
only  did  we  dlvwt  traffic  from  the  Babenas 
and  YLMs  and  BOACs,  which  dominate  the 
tranaatlantte  charter  market,  but  we  de- 
poalted   dollar  spaoders  oa  Amerlcaa   aoU. 
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We    think    similar   poUntial    for    balancing 
poyroenU  exists  In  our  other  markets. 

The  potential  ol  tbe  Pacific  U  Immense. 
Prom  a  marketing  standpoint,  tbere  are  tbe 
thousands  of  travellers  who  have  been  to 
Europe  once  or  twice  and  are  looking  for 
other  place*  to  vtalt.  Or  there  are  thoee  whose 
uiteresta  simply  tend  eastward  rather  than 
westward.  The  Inclusive  tour  Is  an  especially 
attractive  way  to  visit  the  Far  East  because 
the  area  hasn't  been  covered  In  guide  books 
snd  visited  by  so  many  that  a  first  time  vis- 
itor would  want  to  go  It  alone  and  a  pack- 
age tour  oould  be  very  reonurlng. 

It's  on  tbe  long  haul  routes  In  tbe  Pacific 
that  aircraft  like  stretched  8e  make  eco- 
nomic sense  for  the  carriers  and  result  in 
exceptionally  low  fares  for  the  public.  A 
case  In  point:  one  of  the  international  car- 
riers haa  been  advertising  for  the  laat  month 
that  It  has  "the  lowest  Jet  fares  In  history". 
One  of  tbe  "lowest  Jet  fares  :n  history"  Is  a 
group  price  to  Hong  Kong  of  »901.  ONA  can 
operate  ITCs  to  Hong  Kong  for  6360.  With 
sir  transportation  coeu  that  low,  the  trav- 
eller can  buy  a  whole  package  tour  to  Tokyo. 
Taiwan  and  Bong  Kong  for  considerably  less 
than  tbe  air  fare  that  nameless  route  car- 
rier advertised. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  tbe  do- 
mestic. Atlantic  and  Pacific  markets,  let  me 
give  you  capsule  comments  on  the  others: 

Canada  Is  Umited  for  two  chief  reasons. 
It's  largely  confined  to  short  haul  operations 
and  the  Canadian  carriers  have  first  refusal 
on  all  charter  business  originating  there. 

Mexico  Is  a  very  promising  area  but.  again, 
tbere  are  restrictions  to  protect  the  national 
carriers. 

llie  Caribbean  has  already  proved  to  be  a 
rich  market  for  the  supplementals.  We  plan 
lo  use  our  I>O-0s  to  develop  it  further. 

lAtln  America  is  fraught  with  potential 
but  It  wlU  require  a  sleable  promotional 
effort  to  develop  it. 

The  awarding  of  International  ITC  author- 
ity to  the  supplementals  had  an  astonishing 
catalytic  effect  on  the  lATA  carrlen. 

On  September  30— tbe  day  President  John- 
son's approval  of  the  supplementals*  ITC 
authority  was  announced — lATA  waa  hold- 
ing a  fare  conference  in  Honolulu.  That  un- 
wieldy lOl-member  organlratlon  reminds  me 
very  much  of  a  centipede  (a  natural  history 
note:  a  centipede  can  have  anywhere  from 
Ifi  to  173  pairs  of  leffs).  In  Honolulu,  the 
members  were  running  off  In  so  many  dif- 
ferent directions  that  they  receesed  on  a 
typical  note  of  indeclalon. 

This  time,  however,  one  part  of  the  centi- 
pede sensed  more  quickly  than  Is  normal  few 
lATA  carriers  that  the  supplementals  had 
stolen  the  march  on  them  again.  And  so 
that  airline  announced  on  Tbankaglving 
Day— I  will  spare  you  any  cracks  about 
Turkeys- that  It  was  lowering  group  fares 
hither,  thither  and  yon. 

When  the  oentipedol  creature  was  re- 
assembled In  Rome  early  in  December,  all 
the  legs  got  In  step  and  marched  to  Pan 
Am's  drum,  at  least  as  far  as  the  North 
Atlantic.  They  didn't  seem  to  be  playing 
the  right  Latin  American  or  Oriental 
rhythms,  however,  and  there  are  stUl  dis- 
cordant notes  in  those  areas. 

In  any  event,  there  began  to  be  laments 
that  this  uncharacteristic  bit  of  LATA 
unanimity  spelled  doom  for  the  supple- 
mentals. The  good  gray  New  York  Times 
compared  tbe  supplementala  to  a  bird  that 


Uke  to  leave  you  with  ecHue  thougbu  about 
Its  future. 

I  hope  I  am  looking  through  a  crystal  ball 
and  not  rose-colored  glswes  when  I  say  t 
think  there  wlU  be  greater  oooperaUoo  be- 
tween the  supplementals  and  tbe  scheduled 
carriers  In  the  future. 

Perhaps  this  might  Uke  the  form  of  Inter- 
line agrcementa  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
botb.  Suppose  a  nationwide  organUtation 
like  the  Shrtnera  were  setting  up  a  European 
trip  to  leave  from  New  York  City.  Individual 
Shrlners  across  the  country  wanted  to  go 
along  but  weren't  enough  of  them  In  any 
one  place  to  make  It  economic  to  fly  a  DC-8 
to  pick  them  up.  Why  not  on  arrangement 
under  which  an  American  or  a  United  or.  de- 
pending on  the  point  of  departure,  another 
scheduled  carrier  handled  all  the  transporta- 
tion from  points  around  the  country  to  New 
York?  This  could  generate  Individually 
ticketed  service  for  the  route  carrier  and  fill 
up  a  chartered  aircraft  for  a  supplemental. 
Such  an  arrangement  pcualiels  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  feeder  Unes  and  tbe  trunks 
and  la  only  one  of  many  poealble  ways  In 
which  we  could  work  together. 

I'd  also  like  to  raise  some  questions  about 
the  economic  future  of  the  supplemenuls. 
■me  near  term  ouUook  Is  good.  I  foresee  thst 
Industry  revenues  wlU  Increase  to  6330.000.- 

000  In  1007  and  continue  to  rise  steadily  In 
the  etuulng  years. 

What  about  the  supplemental  Industry's 
future  vrtth   regard  to  scope  of  operations? 

It  seems,  in  the  commercial  area,  that  there 
are  only  two  alternatives.  One  is  to  con- 
tinue tbe  newly  adopted  policy  of  allotlng 
specific   geographical  areas  to  each  carrier. 

1  have  pondered  the  advantages  of  tbls  al- 
ternative and,  frankly,  have  been  unable  to 
find  any. 

By  allocating  specific  areas  to  given  car- 
riers, we  are  playing  a  modified  game  of  Rus- 
sian roulette.  At  this  early  stage  In  the 
development  of  the  supplwnentala,  no  one 
really  knows — with  the  excepUon  of  several 
proven  markets — which  untested  markew 
would  be  most  susceptible  to  development  by 
supplemental  carriers.  By  freeelng  tbe  op- 
erating authority  of  the  carriers,  some  may 
receive  rights  to  operate  In  areas  which  prove 
to  be  unproductive,  whereas  others  may  re- 
ceive very  fertile  areas.  The  economic  fu- 
ture of  these  carriers  will  thus  have  been  de- 
termined on  a  quite  arbitrary  basis. 

Further,  what  happens  to  a  carrier  with 
limited  operating  rights  when  a  scheduled 
carrier  Introduces  cut-rate,  competitively  de- 
structive fares?  The  supplemental  carrier 
with  no  place  else  to  go  will  wither. 

Let's  look  at  the  other  alternative,  namely, 
worldwide  operating  autbority  for  oil  quali- 
fied supplemental  cajrien.  What  ore  the  ad- 
vantages? 

The  eupplemenUla  would  be  free  U>  play 
their  assigned  role  as  swing-men,  to  go  Into 
new  markets,  to  test  new  Idees,  and  to  pro- 
Tide  tbe  oompeUtive  spur  for  the  scheduled 
air  carriers  that  C-on^ees  and  the  Board  have 
contemplated.  We  have  a  splendid  example 
of  the  effect  the  supplementala  can  have  to 
the  recent  ITC  experience. 

The  flexibility  to  shift  from  market  to  mar- 
ket in  aooordanoe  with  the  present  or  poten- 
tial needs  of  tbe  public  Is  the  supplementala' 
greatMt  etrength.     By  allocating  them  rigid- 


Tioualy.  tbere  la  no  Injury  to  the  public  U 
a  carrier  does  nothing.  On  tbe  other  band. 
the  very  existence  of  tbe  carrier  In  tbe  mar- 
ket WlU  be  a  stimulus  to  other  carriers  to 
kaep  rate*  down  and  service  at  a  high  level 
of  quality. 

How  about  the  economic  risks  to  the  In- 
dustry? Oertsdnly.  we  know  what  happened 
In  the  paat.  But.  today,  carriers  ore  not  go- 
ing to  commit  economic  suicide  by  perform- 
ing services  where  they  ore  not  needed  or  by 
performing  them  at  a  loas. 

In  the  early  days  a  supplemental  ooul4  not 
finance  a  cup  of  coffee.  Aa  a  consequence.  It 
had  no  obligation — except  to  the  single  stock- 
holder who  was  making  all  tbe  decisions— 
to  operate  economically.  Today,  with  jet 
acquisitions  financed  largely  by  debt  caplt&l 
from  sophisticated  lending  Institutions,  a 
supplemental  U  protected  by  the  reatrolnU 
of  thoee  Institutions  from  what  might  other- 
wise In  the  paA  have  been  folly.  The  carrier 
Is  also  prot«cted  from  the  past  by  a  new 
breed  of  management,  which  Is  not  oocn- 
prlsed  solely  of  pilots  glomorleed  by  the  aJr 
transportation  Industry.  Supplemental  air 
oarriers  today  are  in  a  reeponalble  industry 
and.  with  tbe  stakes  aa  high  aa  they  are. 
they  are  run  by  responsible  businessmen. 
Therefor*,  and  this  Is  my  own  very  peraooal 
opinion.  X  believe  that  all  qualified  supple- 
mentals abould  have  world-wide  operating 
authority. 

They  are  equal  to  tbe  task. 


PoTcrty  Help  Throiith  Violeice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   liOUISUHA 
IN  THE  BOOSI  OF  BBPRBSEJTTA'nVES 

TuetOav.  March  14,  1»I7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  ■  most 
nauseating  bit  of  testimony  has  come  out 
of  the  Louisiana  probe  of  the  antipoverty 
program  In  Louisiana  with  the  testimony 
of  the  State  director  of  that  program 
asserting  that  OEO  leaders  from  here  in 
Washington  do  not  think  Louisiana  Is 
"noisy  enough.'*  and  suggest  more  In- 
stances of  racial  turmoil  like  that  ex- 
perienced In  Bogalusa. 

The  promise  of  ao-caHed  progress 
through  revolution  and  violence  is  not 
American  but  a  dlvlde-and-conquer 
tactic  of  communism.  With  the  insti- 
gated unrest  and  turmoil  In  our  country 
today.  I  And  It  unconscionable  that  high 
Federal  officials  talk  with  favor  of  racial 
turmoU  and  bloodletting  to  Justify  their 
own  existence  and  go  after  more  tax- 
payers' dollars.  Something  is  wrong  in 
America  If  we  continue  to  funnel  tax 
dollars  to  subsidize  communism-social- 
ism or  any  un-American  philosophy  such 


as  this. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  release  from 
r;  wT^mc"^;^..  S>'ir.tr.ngt£  u  «pp^.        page  1  of  the  Lafwette  Advertiser  oj 
Wb»tar«  the  rtoU  ot  wwWwUie  sutborlty?     Lafayette.  La.,  for  March  9.  1»67,  In  the 
In  this  »rt».  It  la  «reu  to  (>•«•  In  mind  that     RccoRD  following  my  remarks: 


the  supplement*!*  have  no  flx«l  otoug*tton  to 


hu  b«ea  let  out  of  lu  cage  and  tben  bad  serve  given  area*  tor  which  they  have  operat- 

lu  wlnp  cUppcd.    I  lay  her*  today  that  we  ^J^  authority.    Their  legal  obllgauon,  I  am 

are  etUl  Hying  with  fuU  wlng«p«n  and  we  ^^j^j  by  one  of  our  proUferatlng  Washington 

expect  to  soar  even  higher.  uwyen.  doee  not  eitaad  to  providing  *  given 

Ai  far  as  ITOe  are  concerned,  we  can  etUl  amount  of  service  In  any  particular  market 

operate   them  more  economically   than   the  aa  long  a*  tbe  over-al)  volume  of  operations 

members  of  tliat   prlce-flxlng  international  meeu   a  minimum   atandan)      """    -™-m- 


cortel.  WeYe  more  flexible  than  they  are 
operaUonaUy  and  we  can  be  more  reaponalve 
to  the  low-coat  travel  market. 

Having  covered  many  faceU  of  the  lup- 
plemantal  induatrya   paat   and   preeent.   I'd 


_  With   world- 

wide operating  authority,  there  U  no  oom- 
pulalon  to  provide  world-wide  eervlce. 

Bow  will  the  public  b*  affected  If  tbe 
earrtera  do  not  provide  extenalve  eervlce  In 
aU  ana*  In  whlcb  tuey  are  authorized?    Ob- 


'Moss  Boeatoaas"— BaKaa  aava  OEO  Cairs 

roa  Changs 

Champ  Baker.  Louisiana  Dlrectar  of  the 

War  on  Poverty,  reported  to  a  leglalaUve 
committee  meeting  in  Lafayetu  WeOneKUy 
that  a  federal  evaluator  for  ttie  Offloe  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  toid  blm  that  the  atate 
needed  -more  Bogaluaas"  to  bring  about 
aoctal  ohange. 

It  WH*  one  of  the  oomplalnta  llated  by 
Bakar  agalnat  OEO  offlclala  In  the  regional 
omoe  In  AuaUn  and  Wa^lngtwi. 


I. 
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HUt-umc-T-«b~--"-^-'-^  i^hleve  pr«nlnence  in  the  theatre.  «1.  ^ircTc^'id"  ^i:?^'^uS:i'Srr «: 

iautt  Ii>gw»UT»  c»nmiMM  on  Un-Anwrtam  jouraallam,  and  so  forth.     However,  weia  ;,„j^„j,  congreMion»i  commioe*  in  Um  en- 

juMrtam  oaoducMd  •  prob*  of  the  »nUpoT-  j^jjton  Pearson  earned  International  a\&-  iar,xment  or  uw  •«.    But  whiia  w«  ted 

«rtr  "»'  In  Soathwi»t  Ixjul«l»naj^       ^  ^^  tlnctlon    without     leavlns    hl»     beloved  ^^^  iponBOr*  >i»»«  noble  IntentloM  and  am- 


1  tbe  oommlttse  tbat  cb*  >lmi  and 


Kl"*«* 


biUone.  we  fe«r  tbey  ere  not  going  to  beve 


s^r'i^i-bLTue^":^^'^.^^  8,^»tn'S'S^"SS;u'^'^8'2S^  ^-T.r.w.'iSf^frit^r^.rr 

b^rind  gWe  In  Operation  Headetart  pro-  borg.  Kang.,  tn  1915.     Mr.  Pearson  grad-  ^^.^  j^^  ,^    „^„  ^^^  congtM.  u  a 

gtame  In  tbe  etate  ami  about  4.700  In  tbe  ^^j^  j^^,  Bethany  College  tn  Undaborg  ^^^  wortby  group.  It  doea  have  lu  weak- 

Kelgbbochood  Touts   CXipe.     He   MtUnated  j  ygars  lat«r.     He  served  his  country  In  n^eeee    like  any  otber  UutltuOona.     One  ot 

tb»t  from  70  to  00  per  cent  ot  ewry  poverty  .^^^i^  ^^^  i  i^  ,^„^  glaring  In  that  category  la  Ite  obvl- 

aoUar  went  Into  educatjoo^  j    Anton  Pearson  won  IntemaUonal  ou>    relucunoe    to    probe    deeply    Into    any 

Baker  eald  that  about  two  and  a  hall  mil-  "^  "^'"^  ™"       „oodearver     stOne-  alleged  queeUonable  acta  ot  any  of  It.  fellow 

Uon  dollar,  had  gone  into  th.Acadla»H«^  "^,?f^^rt  ™l^t,r      mr^lculaVMd  me^rl     While  lU  committee,  will  Inve.- 

ana  and  the  poverty  progimn.  her.  nnploywl  cutter,  and  painter.     His  particular  neiQ  ^           ^y^ody  or  virtually  anything  at  the 

approximately  90  people.  was  miniature  wood  carvings.     His  stu-  «^       ^         ^^^         reflection,  are  can 
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LACK    or    OOWTUTT 


dlo   and   workshop    became    a   popular 


I  any  Mnator  or  rppreeentatlve,  CongrtM 


The  Mate  director  decried  tbe  lack  of  com-  tourist    attraction    in    Llndsborg.  draw,  lleelf  Into  a  ehell  and  clam,  up  like  a 

mnnlcatlcn  with  hla  olBoe  by  the  roglooal  The  talent  and  energy  of  Nels  Anton  .uper  secret  »xiety.    And  It  require*  tomt- 

anit  federal  headquarter.      He  podnted  out  pe^rSon  have  been  stliled  by  death.     He  thing  that  l.  almoet  earth-ehaklng  to  Mart 

thM  program,  were  originated  In  the  local  _gg,-rt   „„j  „„  March  5.   l»«7.  In  the  lu  member,  out  of  that  aheU. 

ootnmunltie.  and  not  tbe  .tate  office.    Are-  !^^^^    Administration    Hoepltal    to  The  very  tact  that  Rep^  aim.  Oayton 

c<an   change   In   regional   director   h«l   Im-  X^TZTciS'     Mo      at   age   7*.     Kansas  P""'"-  ">""  apparently  mym,  truth  to  rep - 

proved  oommunlcatlon..  h.  revealed.  ^*?^      „  h^    h<.~    tZt    an    aMMm-  P°"  '"™-  °°"'"*  "'  **"'  ""^  °'  ""  ^"^^ 

Baker    »ald    that    a    two-man    evaluaOoo  and    the    Nation    have    lost    Ml    «=<»["  he  bad  done  that  came  under  cenmre  were 

team  from  Waahlngton  Included  a  33-year-  pllshed    artist   who   contributed    slgnlll-  tiling,  al  which  other  member,  of  OongTe« 

old   boy   frcm   Columbia   Univeralty.     Th*  cantly  to  the  beauty  and  appreciation  of  had  frequently  been  guilty,  la  eicellent  evt- 

team  q>ent  part  of   two  day.   In  hU  oOcs.  [jje  world  about  us.  dene*  of  the  UHty  of  CongreM  in  policing  lu 

He  «ald  he  dUeuMed  the  good  worn  at  tbe  ^^    express    OUT   heartlelt    sympathy  own  memberahlp. 

Community    Action    Program.    In    bringing  beloved  wife   Grace,  his  daughter.  We  believe  the  reform,  propoeed  are  moet 

about   better   racial   relaUon.   In   UmlaUna.  Norman  Malm    and  others  to  his  commendable,  but  we  are  afraid  they  will 

One  of  tbe  evaluatot.  dldnt  think  Loulalana  Mrs.  Norman  Huum,  ana  ouita^a  u.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  .leddlng  in  Congrea.  becau.. 

wa.  "nolay  enough"  and  mggeeted  the  need  family.          ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  past  reluctance  by  Ite  member,  to  eatab- 

for  more  InjFtanoae  of  racl.1  turmoil  like  that  ~"^^^^^^^^"^  H^jj   guideline*  to  goven   and   police  them- 

experlenced  In  Bogaluaa.  ei  _ii  aelvea.     In  any  event,  we  w1.h  the  .ponaor. 

ror  one  .U-month  period  of  time  no  one  SkebojfaB  PkU  EMarsCI  UeCOOB  the  beet  ot  luck  and  hope  that  their  elTart. 

from  either  tbe  regional  or  Waahington  olBce  a,»  .«  lOST  will  rewilt  In  the  enactment  of  thl.  much 

of  OBO  came  to  Baton  Rouge.  Mid  Baker.  Relorm  nci  m  irai  needed  legislation. 

Thle  followed  a  trip  be  made  to  Waahlngton  

to  reoommend  direct  granta  to  the  .tate  with  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  —^^^^^^-^ 

the  .tate  and  loeal  commonltlea  working  out  ^^ 

•^^^SSTe  «ate  had  no  control  over  {{QN     WILUAM  A.   STEIGER  '■!»•«»    •»    «««>«•    CoM«T.t5o«    Uld 

tb*  antlpoverty  war  eioept  a  veto  power  over  >nBooi«iit  Derelopmeat  Projccta  ■  Low-lacome 

acme  projKt.  held  by  the  governor,  but  evan  o'  "*"           ,. _„„  «       .    . 

thl.  wu  eubjeot  to  being  over-ridden.  m  TBI  HODS>  OP  BBPRK3«NTATIV«8  KorU  AreU 

An  objeouve  or  the  War  on  Poverty  U  to  Tuetdav   March  U.  19S7                                              

^^^S^r.^.J.*   "    ""'™''  Mr.    OTEIOER    of    Wlsconsto.    Mr.  EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

When  he  tried  Co  M»i«  with  local  problem,  goeaker  on  February  27, 1  was  Jotaed  by  " 

Bak«- «Jd  that  he  received  federal  meM|ge.  j          ^,-           ooUeagucs,    Mr.   BtraH,   Mr,  HON.   E.  C.  GATHIHGS 

and  t^t^nmrn  .oggnrtlng  that  be  «»P  «'<>«  Cowcn  Mr  Rboli,  and  Mr.  ZiOM.  to  to- 


Ho  rwTeal*<l  th»t   he  attempted   to  help  tlie  —   - — -■       -                       «^i.^i«,„     «ia«      tVim  "'  —--r.— 

^^p^g  laotlon.  of  A«ull^  Neuf  in  order  t™l"=l™    House    R«iOlUtl.»    6185.    the  n,T,„HOt78EOFREPBiaSMTATIVBS 

to  ineure  a  continued  Bow  ot  poverty  money  ElecUon  Reform  Act  ol  l»p7.                                           ^       j         „ v    ,^    ,oM 

StoUi.  area.  He  warned  that  If  the  pro-  The  Sheboygan  Press  of  Sheboygan.  Tuesday.  More*  li.  19S7 
gram  failed  here  that  other  parlahe.  In  the  ^(g^  on  March  4,  1M7.  endorsed  this  jj^  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
nate would  r««iuMt  the  tunda.  proposal  with  an  excellent  editorial.  I  ngj^lon  with  the  sutHnlssion  today  to 
Tha  OEO  law  prohiblia  the  naCa  olBoe  ^ouij  nk,  to  toclude  that  editorial  as  ^^^  Congress  of  the  Prealdenfa  message 
from  p~«ing  on  p«««rmei  and  orp^a^  part  of  my  remarks:  ^n  urban  and  rural  poor,  I  would  like  to 
HlToS^SnrtS^'S^rSJS^^tidbC  CooaovExHrc  point  out  that  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
coordinate  «»te  and  federal  oflloea.  but  baa  PerlodloaUy  there  haa  been  erltlcl«n  of  culture's  resource  conservation  and 
no  Baeal  reaponalbUltl*..  He  haa  wamad  Congreaa  becauM  of  certain  acts  oC  tta  mem-  development  projects  are  proving  tO  be 
CAP  group.  a«aln«  turning  over  authority  ben  and  becau»  of  the  lack  ot  a  •«  «  one  of  the  moat  effective  programs  for 
to  delegate  agencl...  the  director  e.«.rt«d.  ethical  guideline,  for  their  ««^durit.  It^  aggj^tog  people  In  rural  areas  to  OVer- 
H.  MJd  that  the  delegate  «!encK«  here  have  pean  high  time  that  «ich  a  code  of  MUa  »«»  "  AonJ^c  decltae 
had  better  lul«>n  with  Waahlngton  than  the  be  adopted.  With  that  In  mind,  a  group  come  economic  aecaiie  ,,,,,,. 
parent  organization.  Baker  declared  that  of  treahmen  member,  of  the  HoUM  hM  In-  This  program,  authorized  under  the 
Uie  war  on  poverty  1.  undergoing  the  umal  troduced  a  propoeed  Beotlon  B«form  Act  of  po^d  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19BJ  and 
birth  pains  ot  a  new  fedwal  prognm.  is«T.  administered  by  the  USDA's  Soil  Con- 

Tha  propoMd  reform  leglaUtloo-i  objec-  gg^^uon  Service,   has   been   underway 

n.?,'rS"--en!ierS^co"^'tr^:  ?^-"«»>''ynior.than3years. 

SSTsa  a  put  of  the  public  record  their  In   that  short  period,   thousands  of 

...III,    uabwtiee   and   MTurce.    of    ineome.  rural  people  to  areas  of  economic  un- 

Beoondly.  It  eeek.  to  Inaure   In   the  nation  f^gj  have,  through   their  own  initiative 

tha  higheet  poeaible  hone.ty  In  election,  by  ^^^  leadership,  been  able  to  create  new 

„  inrtituting  luu  ducioeure  of  Income  and  ei-  ^^  ^^^  increased  Income  through  more 

.>/>.!    roBurn   r    cuDit/CP  penditure.  of  pouocai  candidate,  ahdahw  ^g,^  ^   use   of   the   natural   resources 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER  ^^^:^-;-^^  'Z  -^.orj"^'  iftS^We  ^  them.    There  are  presently 

o,  xaw...  5tvoX  inSdate  by  making  tax  deductible  20  projects  to  the  operations  Stage  and 

W  TH«  HOtrSB  OF  KKPRBSBSTATinS  donaUooa  up  to  »10O.    Finally,  the  leglalaUoo  gtx  in  the  platmtog  stage  covering  more 

Taesda*   March  U    I»«7  eaUbiuhea  a  method  ot  enforcing  the  out-  Qaa   70    million    acres   of   land   to   27 

lined  procedure,  by  placing  the  enforcement  states. 

Mr.     SHRIVER.     Mr.     Speaker,     the  ^  u,e  hand,  of  a  Federal  Kiectiona  com-  j^j  jj  project  areas  more 

State  of  Kansas  has  produced  many  dla-  mi-lon  and  a  Joint  Bthlc.  Oommittee.  «.„  „,  .iSl^of  taa«uSl  tocome  and 

Ungulshed  lewlera  to  a  variety  of  fields.  certainly  thl.  prtn>o.ed  maa^tr.  l.  mo*  S^*' IS?**!!^ 'Ir'^SfS^  to  n^ 

SSSyauuSuT^  left  the  State  to  cormenrtaw.,  and  w.  «p«:iaUy  uk.  tb.  In-  10.000  new  Jota  are  expected  to  result 
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from  tbe  acttvltlea  planned  and  under 
development. 

In  addition  to  stepped-up  programs 
of  soil  and  water  management,  the  proj- 
ects toclude  plans  to  develop  recreation 
areas,  processing  and  marketing  facUl- 
tlea  for  locally  grown  crops,  vocational 
tralntog.  attractive  sites  for  todustrlal 
development,  rural  water  and  sanitary 
systems,  and  other  measures  designed 
to  strengthen  the  economy  of  rural 
communities. 

This  approach  to  helping  rural  people 
help  themselves  has  been  effective  be- 
cause the  people  themselves  actually 
run  the  program.  They  must  Initiate 
the  projects,  sponsor  them,  help  build 
and  pay  for  them.  The  response  on  the 
part  of  local  people  has  been  tremen- 
dous. More  than  48  applications  for 
planning  assistance  have  been  received 
to  date  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

These  are  long-range  projects  de- 
signed to  establish  a  flrmer  foundation 
for  lasttog  economic  growth  in  the  coun- 
tryside. Congress  can  be  proud  of  the 
role  It  has  played  to  Its  support  of  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
project  activities. 


Hortoa  Laads  ReUias'  Directioa  of 
Receal  Doaclass  ProfraH 


can  bUtnrloal  Utaratora.  In  a  Utval  laBa*. 
Frederick  Douglaa  waa  the  original  -freedom 
rider"  and  "alt-inner',  though  In  hi.  day.  ha 
often  had  to  "ride  out"  and  "alt  In"  by  hlm- 
wtf.  Ho  alway.  held  hmuelt  prtnid:  he 
would  not  be  imbeervlent  to  any  man.  He 
advocated  agltaUon  when  agitation  wa.  nec- 
eeeary.  but  t>ehlnd  It  there  wa.  a  clear  aense 
of  oonvlcuon  and  direction:  a  depth  of  hla- 
torlcal  understandlne;  compoaalon  for  the 
unwlM  and  Uiort-alghted;  and.  ultimately,  a 
deep  dealre  for  peace  and  aoclal  harmony 
among  all  Americana  He  choee  hi.  weapon. 
wlaely.  whether  they  were  the  Seta  of  a 
alave  Intimidating  hla  master  tor  hla  cruelty: 
the  rtubbom  .trength  ot  hi.  own  body  u  he 
refuwd  to  leave  a  railroad  car  (and  oiwe  tak- 
ing the  Mat  with  him  when  he  wa.  forced 
to  do  BO);  the  .poken  and  written  wort, 
wielded  with  remarkable  brilliance  and  fa- 
cility; matalned  Ufe-long  labor  and  perwr- 
veience  In  behalf  of  the  causes  be  eepouaed; 
or  the  magnanimity  which  befit  the  position 
ot  dlynify  and  the  dl^Uy  o/  poitlloa  to 
which  he  aaplred  and  which,  during  bl.  life- 
time, h.  attained. 

Douglau  welcomed  all  true  aluea  to  hla 
cause.  He  Judged  every  man  aa  an  Indi- 
vidual, never  ahowlog  prejudice  toward  a 
person  because  of  his  color.  He  wa.  a  fighter 
who  fought  alM>  for  concUlatlon.  and  who 
Kiught  cooperation.  Yet  none  of  the  epithet* 
Kjmetlmee  hurled  today  at  thoee  who  tim- 
Uarly  Mek  to  buUd  bridge,  could  ever  be 
applied  to  him.  Hi.  balanced  wisdom  mad* 
Douglaw  fit  the  definition  ot  a  mat  ure  man — 
In  a  aoclety  which  waa  Itaelf  yet  to  become 
mature.  A.  euch,  Frederick  DouglaM  U  a 
figure  for  all  American.,  regardleu  ot  colora- 
tion, to  take  pnde  In  and  to  eroulat*. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRB3ENTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent statement  describing  the  cere- 
monlea  In  connection  with  the  Predertck 
Douglass  stamp  dedication  here  In  Waah- 
Injrton.  material  which  I  had  Intended  to 
Include  waa  Inadvertently  omitted. 

The  program,  arranged  by  Mr.  Warren 
M.  Robbing,  the  capable  director  of  the 
Predertck  Douglass  Institute  of  Negro 
Arta  and  History,  was  atlning  and  Imag- 
inative. Much  of  the  credit  for  its  suc- 
cess must  go  to  him.  The  following  is 
excerpted  from  Mr.  Robblns'  Introduc- 
tory remarks: 

HoBToi*  LftutM  Bobbins'  Dikbction  op  RscKirr 
DOUCteABS    Pboobaji 

There  o&n  be  no  EDore  Insptrlng  moment 
for  anyone  who  bellevee  In  the  real  meBnlttg 
and  promiee  of  American  society  than  to  be 
present  and  to  participate  In  a  program  hon- 
oring one  of  the  giant  Agiirea  of  our  nation'* 
history. 

When  Fredenck  DouglasB  died  In  1B95,  be 
was  eulogised  throughout  the  country  and 
lu  Burope  In  the  moat  generous  ot  superla- 
tives.  Yet.  he  has  remained  relatively  un- 
known to  tha  vBBt  majority  of  Americana, 
often  ccoifuaed  with  Stephen  Doiiglas  of  the 
Lincoln -Douglas  debates  fame.  Only  now,  aa 
our  nation  begins  to  reach  the  gOBJ*  for 
which  Douglass  fought  and  spoke  and  wrot* 
wltJi  such  impact  throughout  his  life,  1b  hla 
true  stature  and  algnlflcance  in  th«  long 
atruggle  fur  American  democrmcy  coming  to 
be  properly  realized. 

Douglass  waa  typical  of  what  we  like  to 
think  the  heroic  American  is,  despite  tlw 
atypical  circumstances  of  his  birth.  Hla  Ufe 
la  SB  a  great  epic  poem  in  th«  pages  of  AmBrl- 
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OP 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CALXroBlOA 
IN  THE  HOD8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1967 
Mr.    HAWKINS.      Mr.    Speaker.    In 

these  tlmea  when  education  Is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  progress,  to  finding  and  keep- 
ing employment,  and  to  Increasing  the 
economic  growth  of  our  country  in  order 
to  meet  our  commitments  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  Is  disheartening  to  read  re- 
ports of  tbe  failure  of  a  State  sucb  as 
California  to  maintain  ItA  progress  tn 
education. 

The  following  news  Item  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  March  10.  1967,  re- 
veals the  shocking  truth  that  schools  In 
our  West  can  be  as  segregated  as  those 
in  Southern  States  which  we  often  con- 
demn. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  providing 
substantial  aid  to  our  schools,  especially 
millions  of  dollars  for  compezisatory 
programs  in  our  disadvantaged  areas. 
These  programs  are  good  but  they  can- 
not overcome  the  bandlci^w  of  segre- 
gated schools.  Nor  can  all  Uiese  pro- 
grams satisfy  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  "equal  protection"  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Getting  Jobs  for  our  people.  maOntaln- 
Ing  "law  and  order"  In  our  cities,  creat- 
ing sound  race  relations,  and  opening 
x>ew  vistas  of  growth  in  our  chaaglng 
society,  demand  better  education  for  an. 


and  especially  in  the  schools  of  deprived 
communities.  The  Issue  of  desegrega- 
tl<»  is  not  whether,  but  when.  To  de- 
lay or  obscure  can  be  f  ataL 

The  Times  article  follows: 
Destqhxcatioh     Snst     Faiumb    nf     SrarB's 

Schools — Omciu,     Satb     Baca     Ckivbub 

Sbowb  No  Pboobsbs  Mara  Ocbiitb  Hnoic 

ErroBTs 

(By  Dtck  Turpln) 

BfTorte  to  Integrate  California's  pubUo 
schools  are  falling,  according  to  an  unprece- 
dented racial  census  of  the  state's  6.2  mUUon 
pupils. 

State  Board  of  Education  President  Dor- 
man  Commons  said  Thursday  that  deq>lte 
the  state's  "heroic  effortB"  there  1b  "strong 
evidence  here  that  we  are  making  no  prog- 
ress at  aU." 

Hts  remarks  followed  presentation  of  sur- 
vey resxilts  by  Wilson  Riles,  state  dlreotor  of 
compensatory  education:  Armando  Bod- 
rlgu«,  chief  of  the  Intergroup  relations  bu- 
reau of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
and  Fred  R.  Gunsky,  bureau  consultant. 

Their  reports  indicated  "racial  isolation 
exists"  In  many  achocd  dlstrlctB  and  Uutt 
resistance  to  tbe  racial  census  was  bbM  In 
sereral  areas. 

(The  Times  learned  these  Included  the 
Huntington  Beach  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict, the  Downey  Unified  School  District  and 
the  Barvtow  Unified  Dlata-lct.) 

^WT"  BT   AOWCB 

Board  Vice  President  Milton  I>.  Schwmrtx, 
Sacramento  lawyer,  said  be  was  amsxed  to 
leam  that  various  county  counsels  through- 
out the  state  liave  advised  their  school  boards 
that  ethnic  balance  is  not  a  proper  ooosld- 
eratlon  in  fixing  school  attaodanos  bound- 
arlCB. 

Be  said  the  counsels  apf»rently  advise 
their  dUtrlct  boards  that  they  should  con- 
sider safety  and  proximity  as  major  factors 
only. 

Schwarta  pointed  to  a  OsllfomU  Supreme 
Court  case  which  held  that  school  systems, 
regardless  of  racial  composition  of  the  com- 
munity Involved  and  their  abUlty  to  oontjol 
tt.  "have  the  aOrmatlve  duty"  to  Integrate 
schools  If  it  Is  "reasonably  feasible." 

He  suggested  that  the  board's  legal  sd- 
vlser.  liaurenes  D.  Kearney,  and  Atty.  Oen. 
Thomas  C.  Lynch  draft  a  letter  to  direct 
every  school  district  in  the  state  to  adhere  to 
board  policy  and  legal  oOllgatlon  In  the 
matter. 

TO   B«   GIVEN   TO   9OAM0 

The  letter  would  be  presentsd  to  ths  board 
at  Its  next  meeting  hero  AprU  13- 

SchwartE  said  tbe  board  most  "insist  that 
this  Is  the  Uw"  and  that  "this  Is  what  ws 
insist  you   (school  districts)    do." 

Daniel  Collins,  Negro  member  of  the  board. 
caUed  for  a  comparative  study  between  segre- 
gated CallfortUa  ghetto  schools  and  thoBS  la 
southern  states.  Bs  Bald  ths  problem  of 
integration  must  be  dealt  with  "whers  the 
kids  are."  ^ 

Msan while.  Commons  added  tJiat  Call- 
romla  is  not  "walking  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  with  ItselT'  in  its  efforts  to  Integrate 
schooU  and  that  surrey  rssulU  comprise  a 
"frightening  report." 

He  said  the  Ccanmlsslon  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunlUes  In  Education,  which  asked  for  the 
racial  count,  must  be  encouraged  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  txiard  to  oorrect 
or  Improve  the  situation,  based  on  tbe  data 
collected. 

The  survey,  conducted  last  October,  re- 
vealed thst: 

Minority  groups  aooount  for  oob  out  of 
every  four  students. 

In  large  districts,  roost  students— regard- 
less of  racial  or  ethnic  background— attend 
racially  unbalanced  schools. 

TbMt  a  '*raclaUy  balaaosd  or  mixed  sAopl" 
Is  one  which  eomea  within  16%  cC  matching 
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t&e  nroportloa  oT  minority  puplU  In 

«ct-.wboU.  „^,,™..      '^."S«S^"i^^rtti.  pl«.  -  »on      iurik".  time  from  our  conf.«d  «:h«iul. 

8p<i,nub-«m«m.  rtudeou  «*  U^i";^.'      ..^.ijff'i^^  !^nB^u™^..h  tJuit      »n<l  r.Tl..  for  .  f«.  mlnut«  th.  life,  th^ 


th.  dH-      wouM  be  Bingoon.  Buim.  becUK  It  I.  «n  We  would  .U  be  better  »nd  more  under- 

the  dl.-      w^  ^a  „uVai  country.  .tandlng  American  clu«n.  today  U  we  would 

The  meetln*  ehould  take  place  ai  aoon  but  take  time  f 

a«  poaalble  and  tbe  VS.  would  TOUch  that  and  reTlew  for  i 


ring"^r^orlty  wlU>  H  .%  of  the  iJ2  million      a.  poalble  ^d  the  u^^  "Z  "o^rbeaan  „rne>p«  and  belief.  MtMrpeaTetat^iman 

«hL.    ^ulatlon.    While    N^o    «ud.nt.      ^X^J^^'^^^.^'^^f^^^i^^..^^  ge'TX^a^'ch  and  fuU  m^that  wa.  not 

^^/actlon  agalMt  North   Vietnam."  without  hardehlp.  and  K^tback.   and  yet  Wa 

^^^^l^  go   on   for   a.   long   a.  faith  and  dreamy  of  a  .Bong  united  counOp, 


T^LTa^T'^'i'cilc'^Z^    {^^^'      't^^'^^^0-   be   -no   bombmg.   .helling   or      He  ll.«l 
6p32^.ur^..Tia.mu«75.1%;  military  action  agalnat  North  Vietnam." 

In  dletrtcu  with  more  than  60.000  enroll-         Thla  truce  would  go 


m«t,-86-^';f  N.^  and  57r.  of  Spanl^  ••the   -^/   ""'-r^*^ „-f^,,'"„«'S?  Ta',::. "'t'etAn'^X  f ^whTh  Cl'"^n  ™ 

.umam.   pupil,   attend    ■minority"   KhooU  faith  peace  ,^™  ^^  " '™«  "  hatt^'  lomTded  almbet  50  year,  ago,  that  of  «r«lng 

while  65%    of   the  majority  group    (Cauca-  nwvement.  m  Soutt  Vlemam  are  naiwo^  hi.  t-Uow  man  end  helping  to  mold  a  .troni- 

:?^U'?""'roou''""""""'"""'  JU\';;::iTh'eCt:SS:^2^'Sli''fmm"-  ^^vi^InrandnatloS'iLt.ould  force. 

■^7'xk1?t^.  Keg«».  »..  of  th^Spj.-  ma^y  b.  --<;J„;^--JL -'-' 'i  ^il'opl  "T^  S^«ne,y  dlMcult  for  u.  who  »v.  In 

^p^e''S£S.ratt^°'w?j.rr<s  KinHrr^-ir^sirdr.^  rnk"br:rernSi^eru^-rn.oi 

or  mixed  echoola."  ""S^L,      .       ,        ,         .I^i.  nl^      it  .weeoa       Oie  colonlee  and  that  of  the  world  Into  which 

ro='inThreigT!:^:.ri.ScSij^  --£"f -  r' SS^' "" ""  S^hr^rfa'X^oS  t^^^l 

^^en^-^^^r.-^^rth^e'^     L^lStHS  Ce".  t^^S     Si^bu'lT^f  ^".'"nXr  e^t 
Juan  Dletnct  In  Sacramento  County.  to  talk  peace,  or  we  let  him  have        wltn      n^  "^  mto  the  perfect  IBth  century  Vlr- 

£ss^^ss«  4?I^L"=:r::r;  -r^i^^^^xj 
^mmm  mj^^^^  iigfii^ 
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Ity  group  «>d  n%  from  the  minority.  The  an.wer  ha.  been  a  .lap  In  the  face^  almoet  normal  condition.  In  tho«  day.. 

P^Sty  are.  «:hooli.  which  recel.e  federal  The  CommunlW.  obvloualy  do  not  want  At  the  early   age  of   18,  WMhlngton   lefi 

aranu  to  help  dlMdvantaged  children  have  to  talk.                                                           ^        ,  home  to  help  .urrey  the  land,  of  tlie  Shen- 

Unter  percentage,  of  minority  group  .tudenu  They  want  the  unconditional  .urrender  of  aodoah.     Thereafter  much  of  hU  time  ww. 

t^  thVaTeragrKhool.  Rodrlgura  Mid.  Vietnam.  .pent  In  the  saddle,  .urreylng  and  wldlertng 

■However    M"i    of  the   children   In   theae  Obvloualy  we  u»d  the  wrong  language.  m  the  wlIdemeM.     BecauM  of  hi.  experience 

eomcwnaate^  education  elementary  Mhool.  It   waa   aa   U   the   police   begged    thieve.,  m  thl.  territory,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  wa.  .ent 

an  ofthe  majority  racial  group,  ■  he  »ld.  raplata  and  murderert  to  behave  like  gentle-  b,    Oovemor    Dinwiddle    to    warn    oa    the 

"About  nit  are  Ne«roea.ai%  are  Spanlah-  men.  French,  who  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  the  Vu- 

aumama  etudentt  and  3%  are  of  other  ml-  It  Jurt  doemt  work  with  people  who  have  gini»  Territory.     The  following  year  he  wm 

nonty  group. "  been  traWed  to  believe  that  ■power  cornea  commlMloned  a  Ueutenant  Colonel  m  the 

In  Lo.  Angelea  ao.8%  of  the  enrollment  U  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  Virginia  UlllUa  and  Mon  after  led  the  llret 

Negro  and  thoee'wlth  Spanlih  .umamea  ac-  Bep.  Flndley'.  niggeaOon  wUl  undoubted-  battle  that  later  developed  Into  the  French 

count  lor   l»J%.     Loa  Angele.  reault.  were  ly   encounter   conalderable  oppoaltlon  from  „a   Indian   War.     A    few    yean   later   aa   a 

laaued  Jan.  I«  paclflclata.  hand-wrlngera.  left  wlngera  and  colonel  hla  entire  command  conaUted  of  only 

do-goodera.     But  It  make*  eenae.  300  Vlrglnlana.  whoae  difficult  duty  It  woe  to 

I  The  Communlets  muat  l>e  made  to  under-  defend  the  entire  350  mile  frontier  against 

■tand  that  while  the  Cnlted  SUtei  doe.  not  Indian  ralda  and  uprlalngs. 

n        —     r^  ,t^  •>      •     vi.»«aai  "*^  '  ^'"'  "  ""'  •""'  down  aggremlon  M  j^  ,75,   Waahlngton  came  home  a»d  be- 

■••*  '•  M*  •■•  '••'  ■■  vieim«»l  aeclalvely  that  an  aggresKr  haa  no  appetite  j,„,  ^  t„j,  farmer,  managing  the  lands  on 

to  try  again,  which  we  stand  today.    Uke  hi.  fellow  tarm- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  It  waa  a  fonnula  that  worked  agalnat  the  ,„   Washington  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  op- 

QP  Nails.  preeslon,  taaee  and  regulaUons  that  waa  being 

..     „,_.,_,  ^— ^^^^~^^  ImpoMd  by  the  British  Oovemment,     In  his 

HON.   ROBERT  H.   MICHEL  „              „     ,.  usual  quiet  but  arm   manner,   Waahlngton 

GeorfC   WMhiattea  voiced  his  resistance  to  these  restrlcUons,  and 

because  of  theee  convictions,  he  was  elected 

a  delegate  to  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress.   By  the  time  It  convened  In  Phlladel- 

phla  In  May  1T75.  the  battles  of  Lexington 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Slieaker.  m;  U(\1I  Will  I  AM  linTD  VflTT  and  Concord  bad  taken  place,  and  it  was  then 
good  friend  and  CoUesgue,  Congressman  nUH.  W  lUJAm  ia.U  I  U  JVVF  1  I  clear  that  there  was  no  turning  back,  and  the 
PaoL  Pnmurr  has  been  making  a  name  o»  nmomts  confuot  needed  the  backing  and  support  oi 
for  hlmaeU  ever  since  coming  to  thU  in  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENT A'nvES  all  the  colonies  working  together  for  a  corn- 
august  body.  All  of  you  know  him  «  an  r«e^,.  „arcH  U.  m?  ^^o^.rTade^p""  wlsSil^rX  *tM 
tadefaUgaWe  worker.  He  has  gataed  a  ^  eCOTT  Mr  Speaker  under  leave  SSStooiT  Xf«  »i  cSmnander-ln- 
repuUOon  for  saying  what  he  thinks  and  .^'^"yyj'iJr-SFrTZi^  chief.  He  took  command  of  an  lU-trained. 
beUeves,  and  saying  it  quite  frankly.  He  ^,f^?h°»„fSSS^j5d^  rwen  bv  HTfed.  lil-cloth«i.  unpaid  army  «.d  began 
is  an  Innovative  young  man  on  the  go,  Include  the  foUowln*  Mdress  eiyen  by  ^  ,^  grueUng  war  that  cbang«I  not  only 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attenUon  Robert  C.  Kennedy,  vice  president.  Clvl-  „^  country  but  th«  destiny  01  the  enure 
^my  coUeagues  tl^e^nt  column  of  ton  InterT»tk»»l,  ^X,^Z'°^rV.  ''°""'- 

Dumltru  Danlelopol.  of  the  Copley  News  Clvltan  s    annual    wreath-laying    cere-  „,  ^  ,„  ,Mnlllar  with  the  many  ob- 

R«rvir«    havlni  to  do  with  Paol  PiicD-  mony  at  the  tomb  of  George  Wa.>ihlngton  .taciea  and  aet-baeka  that  were  encountered 

f^"utes£Z.e.t.on  to  the  President  at^Wount  Vernon.  Va..  on  P^bruai^  19.  -J  ^^  ^^'l^S^J^^^.^r^L^r^ 

on  how  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam.  1W7.               ^^^  w*»™««,-  ^ow  oTlh.  ground-  w«  .t*nd  ber«   in 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  Mr.  I^lelopol  5  «   «  on   behaU    of   .11   ClvlUiu  «ol«nn  trtbut«  not  only  to  OwiBral  Waah- 

column  at  this  point  in  the  Record:  (^.^^^^"t^Uu^Jl^^d  ca^i^a  1"  i-gton  but  to  all  who  lought  and  died  dur- 

How  To  Bmi  TM  W*m  iH  Vwtmam  uiMeWreath*.  bere  at  ih«  tomb  of  Uws  Father  ing  tho6e  tix  jcM  of  war  ao  that  we  might 

WAflmwOToit.— It  waa  a   Republican   who  of   our   Oountxy,   Otorg^   Waahlngton.   U   ta  b«  a  free  naUon.  b«cauM  "  n»»*«J  «  "^»^ 

gave  Prealdent  Johnaon  one  of  the  cleareat  indeed  a  amali.  but  aymboUc  rememberance.  again  In  a  amall  way  of  the  naraanipe  en- 

Liaww.  to  the  •M,000  question.  honoring  not  only  a  gr«at  mwi.  a  real  Axner-  dur«l    on    the   "^^ ^y^"-^^^}^ ^^^^^^^ 

How  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  ic&n    but  e^en  more  a  model  cKlMn  of    Valley  Forge   in    "« J^*"/'    ^'^Izl! 

in  a  hand-deUvered  letter  to  the  White  on  a  modeat  plantation  not  too  far  distant  wh«n.  I  am  sure.  Waahlngton  and  hla  troope 

Bouse.  Bep    Paul  Flndley,  R.,  111.,  iuggeeted  from  hla  Anal  reating  place,  thla  great  Amer-  wondered   many   ""«•   "   >t   ^"-^1-7  ..^T 

that  the  Prealdent  oaii  for  a  peace  parley  on  ican  waa  born  Juat  3M  yean  ago.  and  with  while.     But  tfaro"«ki  the  gnw*  °i  °*r.a\„,: 

behaU  of  the  U3.  and  Ita  aUlea  fighting  la  thla  Itfe  atoo  came  the  birth  of  a  now  naUon  ««7   waa  llnaUy   thelra.  and  a  new   naiion 

Vietnam  tinder  Ood.     A  nation  which  alnoe  tta  birth  *»•  bom. 

ThiM  BbouM  be  done  through  the  UN  Bcc-  haa  ftT«n  r^uge  and  Xrwdom  to  aU  who         Back  to  Mount  Vernon  Waahlngton  came 

raSjTaiMfSlU-^t.    T^meetlngpue.  might  b.  oppr«a«l.  l»   "83   to  leUr.  to  hi*  pianUUon  and   a 


peac«ful  exUtance.  Zt  waa  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  be  re&llsed  that  America  under 
Us  Confederation  OorerQinent  waa  not  func- 
tioning well.  Becaoae  of  thla  concern,  he 
was  Influential  In  etepe  tha,t  led  to  the  Oon- 
stttutlonal  Convention  In  1787.  Aa  preeld- 
ing  officer,  he  took  UtUe  part  In  the  long  and 
heated  debates,  but  again  In  hU  quiet  but 
firm  manner  gave  dignity  and  leadership 
which  reaulted  In  the  drafting  of  our  Con- 
stitution. When  the  electoral  college  cast 
its  ballot,  the  unanimous  choice  waa,  of 
courae.  Oeorge  Waahlngton.  a  farmer,  a  nu' 
vcyor,  a  churchman,  a  soldier,  a  itatesman.  a 
general  and  our  first  President  of  these 
United  SUtes. 

President  Waahlngton  knew  full  well  the 
great  burden  and  responalblUty  that  was  hla. 
The  United  States  was  a  weak  agricultural 
republic.  In  a  world  dominated  by  rich,  power- 
ful and  mostly  unfriendly  monarchies,  but 
bU  determination  along  with  that  of  other 
great  men  aet  the  example  that  haa  made  ua 
the  greatest  democracy  In  the  world  today. 

After  serving  two  terma  as  President,  he 
returned  here  to  hla  beloved  Mount  Vernon. 
At  that  time  be  waa  pictured  somewhat  dif- 
ferently than  we  enrlKton  him,  as  the  young 
straight-standing  General  of  the  Army.  The 
many  years  of  public  serrlce  had  begun 
to  tell  on  him,  and  he  waa  bent  and  white 
haired,  but  even  then  there  waa  no  doubt- 
ing that  he  waa  still  maater  of  Mount  Vernon. 

At  laat.  but  not  finally.  God  called  him 
to  hla  final  reward  on  December  14.  1799.  and 
he  waa  put  to  rest  at  the  spot  of  hla  choosing 
here  at  Mount  Vernon.  Behind,  be  left  a 
great  legacy  to  all  men  everywhere.  He  gave 
to  each  of  us  the  beginning  of  a  free  coun- 
try. Be  left  behind  a  model  Life  and  a  heri- 
tage to  all  generations.  It  would  be  well 
Is  each  of  us  would  read  once  again  his  In- 
spired measagei  and  papers  on  world  con- 
ditions. Even  today  some  300  years  later 
these  truths  are  stUl  appUcable.  because  of 
hla  foresight  and  dedication. 

If  General  Washington  could  be  with  us 
today,  I  feel  sxire  he  would  be  proud  of  Clvl- 
tan and  the  programs  It  sponsors  In  keeping 
with  our  motto  "Builders  of  Good  Cltlaen- 
shlp". 

Father  of  our  country,  we  salute  you  and 
In  so  doing  rededlcaU  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  so  many  have  made  the 
supreme  sacxlflce.  And  in  so  doing  aak  the 
guidance  of  Almighty  Ood  In  helping  lu  to 
make  the  ccwrect  decisions,  that  we  may  be 
always  mindful  of  our  many  freedoms  and 
ever  strive  to  work  together  for  a  better 
tomorrow. 


Re^  ia  Poverty  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  R£MARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  LOTTtStAN* 
IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shock- 
ing discovery  came  out  of  the  recent 
Louisiana  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  when  a  tax-paid  community 
worker  in  the  Louisiana  War  on  Poverty 
was  identified  as  a  Communist,  active  in 
recruitment  with  the  Spartaclst  League, 
Identified  as  a  TrotskyiU  splinter  or- 
ganization. 

This  was  front  page  news  In  Louisiana. 
yet  for  some  unexplained  reason  or 
motive  was  not  considered  worthy  of 
public  reading  by  the  wire  services — who 
suppressed  the  story. 

As  a  report  of  what  our  taxpayers  are 
receiving  for  their  dollars.  I  am  Includ- 


ing the  full  news  release  as  it  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  the  DaUy  Advertiser 
of  Lafayette.  La.,  on  March  9.  1967.  in- 
cluding the  letter  from  the  Office  of  the 
VB.  Attorney  General,  brother-in-law 
of  the  National  Director,  Mr.  Shrtver.  to 
Dr.  James  Dombrowski,  in  the  Rxcoas: 

POVXSTT    WoaXXR    iDEKTirlKD    AS    RJD 

OmieULNS  WOUEM  Tabskz)  Bt  Agknt 
An  undercover  agent  surfaced  at  a  legisla- 
tive committee  hearing  In  Lafayette  thla 
morning  to  Identify  Virginia  T.  Colllna  aa  a 
Cooununlat  who  received  »4,a00  a  year  as  a 
community  worker  in  the  Louisiana  War  On 
Poverty. 

The  climax  to  the  Louisiana  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Un-Amertcan  Actlvltlea 
two-day  probe  which  ended  this  morning 
Into  poaalble  subversive  ele-menta  In  the  anU- 
poverty  program  came  when  committee  at- 
torney Jack  N.  Rogers  caUed  Joseph  P.  Henry 
to  the  sUnd  as  the  first  witness. 

Attorney  Rogers  said  that  the  Lafayette 
meeting  Identified  Mrs.  Collins  as  a  Com- 
munist for  the  first  time.  He  also  aald  that 
thla  marked  the  first  pubUo  exposure  €>f  a 
known  Communist  In  the  Louisiana  poverty 
program. 

Champ  Baker,  director  of  the  state  OBO 
program,  had  Mrs,  Colllna  fired  from  her  Job 
In  1966  after  the  Joint  LeglsistlTe  committee 
established  her  Identity. 

Henry  idenUfied  himself  as  a  private  In- 
vestigator who  has  worked  for  the  state  com- 
mittee in  New  Orleans.  Bog&lusa  and  the 
Lafayette  araa. 

The  24-year-old  Kegro  alao  aald  that  be  has 
known  John  Zlppert  aa  a  CORE  field  worker 
and  a  worker  in  the  Sweet  Potato  Alert  pro- 
gram. Asked  by  Rogers  who  were  Zlppert's 
aasoclates  here.  Henry  said  tiiat  they  in- 
cluded Marlon  Overton  White.  Charles  Bry- 
ant and  Rev.  Robert  Prahlnlskl.  He  also  re- 
vealed that  he'd  met  White  and  KT&nt  when 
they  came  to  Bogalusa  to  try  to  aet  up  a 
chapter  of  the  Natlon&l  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Henry 
said  that  they  did  not  know  that  an  NAACP 
charter  had  already  been  applied  f«. 

Henry  told  the  committee  that  White  and 
Zlppert  during  a  meeting  he  attended  In  St. 
Landry  allegedly  said  that  a  state  should  be 
set  up  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 
The  private  Investigator  said  that  he  knew 
the  Collins  woman  peraonaUy  In  New  Orleans 
aa  an  employee  of  a  poverty  agency  called 
"Social  Welfare  Planning  Council."  Be  also 
revealed  that  ahe  is  the  same  Mn.  OoUlna 
who  la  a  special  asalstant  to  James  Dom- 
browski. director  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Education  Fund-  Dombrowski  Is  a  Coounu- 
nLat  and  SCEF  a  Communist- front. 

Henry  said  that  Mrs.  Collins  was  a  Marzlst- 
Lenlnlst  who  tried  to  recruit  him  Into  the 
Spartaclst  League,  a  Trotskylte  splinter  or- 
ganization. 

BtrsnaN  srvrKU 
The  undercover  agent  said  that  Mn.  Ool- 
11ns.  a  Negro,  participated  In  a  debate  on 
soclaj  revolution  and  that  she  favored  the 
Russian  system.  The  October,  IMM.  meeting 
held  In  New  Orleans  waa  sponaored  by  the 
Spartaclst  League.  Anne  Braden.  another 
Identified  Communist  active  In  8CKF.  Intro- 
duced Mm,  CoJUns  and  alao  parUelpated  in 

the  dlacuaalon.  

Mrs.  Braden  U  also  editor  of  SCSTs  sub- 
versive newspapo-.  The  Southern  Patriot.  A 
representaUve  of  the  paper  and  Mis.  Oomns 
were  both  In  Lafayette  Wednesday  morning 
when  the  2-day  probe  opened. 

The  ooounlttee  waa  told  that  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  wrote  the  director  of  the  controver- 
sial Southern  Conference  Education  Fund 
aocnetlme  after  Nov.  14.  1903,  and  asked  his 
help  In  eetabUshlng  a  national  servloe  corps. 
Jack  Rogers,  attorney  tor  the  Louisiana 
Joint  Leglalatlve  Committee  on  Un-American 
Actlvltlea.  testified  that  the  letter  from  Ken- 
nedy, then  attorney  general,  helped  "initiate 


interest  in  using  tederml  f  tinds  for  dvll  rights 
acUvlty." 

Rogers  introduoed  Into  the  record  a  letter 
from  the  attorney  general's  office  bearing 
Kennedy's  signature.  There  was  no  date  on 
the  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  James 
A.  Dombrowakl.  SCEF  director,  then  at  New 
Orleans.  Rogers  testified  that  the  organisa- 
tion has  been  Identified  as  a  Communist- 
front  by  congressional  committees  and  by 
the  Louisiana  committee. 

"Omci  OF  TH«  ATToaMXT  OnraaAL, 

Washinffton,  D.C. 
"t>r.  Jamxs  a.  DokcsKOWSKi. 
Director,  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  Inc. 

"DEAa  Da.  DoinBowsKi:  On  November  14. 
IBSa.  the  President  of  the  United  Btetea  ap- 
pointed a  comnilttee  to  aaaeaa  the  feaalbUlty 
of  a  national  service  corps  so  that  more  dtl- 
Bens  may  serve  their  country  In  addressing 
pressing  human  problems. 

"The  feaslbiUty  study  will  primaxUy  con- 
oem  the  Government's  possible  role  in  this 
undertaking, 

"In  view  of  your  organization's  experience, 
you  are  In  a  position  to  ofler  needed  advice. 
We  would  welcome  and  appreciate  your  Im- 
mediate response  to  the  generaJ  outline  and 
queatlonnatre  which  accompanies  this  letter. 

'"Should  the  study  ultimately  determine  a 
national  service  corps  to  be  prudent,  we  shall 
then  request  more  spedfic  suggestions. 
"Sincerely  youxs. 

"Bosnr  F.  KswaiKut, 

"Attorney  General." 


The  Kennedy  letter  noted  that  on  Nov.  14. 
1083.  the  White  Home  had  set  up  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  feaslbtllty  of  a  naUonal  serv- 
ice corps. 

"In  view  of  your  organisation's  experience. 
you  are  In  a  position  to  offer  needed  advice," 
the  letter  said.  "We  wotild  ^predate  your 
Immediate  response  to  the  general  outUne 
and  questionnaire  which  aecompsJiles  this 
letter." 

Rogers  testified  the  letter  had  been  seized 
from  SCEF  files  more  than  three  yearn  ago 
under  a  search  warrant  that  waa  obtained 
from  ttuthorlUee  In  New  Orleans. 

"It's  very  difficult  to  see  how  he  (Kennedy) 
should  not  know  about  the  organisation." 
Roger*  teatified.  "The  WBl  records  would 
have  Immediately  Identified  the  organiza- 
tion." 

A.  Bdgar  Thomas,  Baton  Bouge  certified 
public  accountant,  said  in  Lafayette 
Wednesday  that  he'd  "never  in  90  years*  ex- 
perience read  a  more  critical,  more  powerfully 
atated.  more  carefully  written  document" 
than  the  comments  of  a  New  Orleans  audit- 
ing firm  on  bookkeeping  procedures  of 
Southern  Coaisumets  Bducatlonal  Fowoda- 
tlon. 

The  CPA's  testimony  was  given  during  the 
Joint  Legislative  Conunlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities  probe  of  the  poverty  program. 
The  auditing  firm  of  Peat.  Marwlck.  Mitchell 
and  Company  had  been  engaged  by  the  local 
anti-poverty  delegate  agency  foUowlng  a 
heated  meeting  of  Acadlana  Neuf  that  called 
for  selection  of  an  Integrated  firm  of  certi- 
fied public  accountants.  The  New  Orteana 
company  submitted  a  narrative  report  and 
Thomas  reduc^  It  to  layman's  language  at 
the  leglalatlve  hearing. 

"Oood  accounting  procedures  and  rules  of 
Internal  financial  control  are  not  foUowed." 
Thomas  said  at  the  Bouthem  Consumers 
Educational  FoundaUon,  "^ules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  manuals  'Ouide 
to  Grantee  Acoountlng"  and  the  'Cosununity 
Action  Program  Oulde  Vtrtume  II'  have  been 
disregarded."  he  said.  Thomas  warned,  ''By 
Implication  the  door  Is  wide  open  for  mis- 
appropriation or  fraud,  even  Uicragh  do  men- 
tion Is  spedflcally  made  of  theee  poastblll- 
Uee." 
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(be  proportion  of  minority  pupUi  In  the  au- 
trlct  BA  ft  vbol«. 

Spanlali-rummine  itudenw  ar«  Ui*  Imrgest 
•ingle  mlnorttj  wltb  ISO*  of  ibe  iJl  million 
KBool  popal»Uon.  whU«  Negro  Muflcnt* 
comprllei  8-3*  »n<l  C«uc«<l»n«  (without 
6pftnl*h  inniamee)  oonetltut*  76.1%. 

In  dl»trtcM  with  more  than  60,000  enroll- 
ment 85%  or  Negroes  and  bl%  of  8p»nl»h- 
■umsme  puplli  ettend  "minority"  Khoole 
whU«  55%  of  the  mejorlty  group  (Ceuce- 
sima)  without  Spenlih  »umame«)  attend 
"majority"  ichoola. 

Only  Ut  of  the  Negroea,  Mt  of  the  Span- 
lah-aumame  pupUa  and  3a%  of  the  majority 
group  In  large  dlaincta  attend  "well-halanced 
or  mixed  ichoola." 

Minority  groupa  repreaent  38^-  of  the  en- 
rollment In  the  eight  largeat  dlatrlcta— Loa 
Angeles.  3an  Francl»<xi,  Oakland,  Long  Beach. 
fiaicrajnento,  San  Diego.  Freano  and  the  Ban 
Juan  District  In  Sacramento  County. 

Uore  than  halt  of  the  state's  Negro  stu- 
deinu  attend  school  In  Loe  Angeles  County, 
ean  Francisco  County  has  the  largeat  (Sfi*!*) 
proportion  of  Negroes. 

Minority  group  students  account  foe  a 
■mailer  percentage  ot  the  Junior  collate  en- 
rollment than  they  do  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  with  83%  from  the  major- 
ity group  and  17%  from  the  minority. 

Poverty  area  schools  which  receive  federal 
granu  to  help  disadvantaged  children  have 
Urgar  percentages  of  minority  group  students 
than  the  average  school,  Rodriguez  aald. 

•'However.  86%  of  the  children  In  these 
compensatory  education  elementary  schools 
are  of  the  majority  racial  group."  be  said. 

"About  11%  are  Negroea.  11%  are  Spanlsh- 
•umame  students  and  8Tc  are  of  other  mi- 
nority gpoupa.** 

In  Loe  An«elea,  30.8%  of  the  enrollment  la 
Negro  and  those  with  Spanish  surnames  ac- 
oount  foe  10 J%.  Los  Angeles  results  were 
Isaued  Jan.  18. 


would  he  Rangoon.  Burma  because  It  la  an 
Aalsji  and  neutral  country. 

The  meeting  should  t»»e  i*ace  aa  eoon 
BS  possible  and  the  U.fl.  would  vouch  that 
starting  M  hours  before  the  parley  began 
there  would  he  "no  bombing.  sheUlng  or 
military  action  against  North  Vietnam  " 

This  trtice  would  go  on  for  aa  long  as 
•the  enemy  continues  to  discuss  In  good 
faith  peace  terms  and  as  long  as  the  enemy 
movements  In  South  Vietnam  are  halted." 

If  the  enemy  falls  to  respond  to  this  ulti- 
mate appeal  the  United  States  would  "Imme- 
diately be  forced  to  review  crlllcally  all  of 
Ita  policies  of  mUltary  restraint  and  to  adopt 
new  poUdea  employing  measurea  ol  suBlclent 
magnitude  to  end  the  war  at  an  early  date  " 

Flndley's  plan  Is  a  simple  one.  It  sweeps 
aalde  the  fog  of  double-talt  that  has  con- 
fused Americans  for  months. 

He  proposM  that  the  enemy  either  comes 
to  talK  peace,  or  we  let  him  have  It  with 
both  barrels. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  language  thai  a  Com- 
munist understands. 

Por  years,  the  AdmlnlstraOon  has  tried 
every  means  In  lu  power  to  get  the  Reds 
to  negotiate.     It  has  begged.  pleaded._ap- 


We  would  all  be  better  and  more  under- 
standing American  cltlaens  today  If  we  would 
but  take  time  from  our  oonfuaed  schedule 
and  review  for  a  few  mlnutee  the  life,  the 
prlnclplee  and  beliefs  of  this  great  sUteeman. 
He  Uved  a  rich  and  full  life  that  was  not 
without  hardships  and  setbacks,  and  yet  hlK 
faith  and  dreams  of  a  strong  united  country 
were  never  shattered.  Hla  w«»  a  ll/e  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  for  which  Clvltan  wa* 
founded  almost  60  years  ago,  that  ot  serving 
hla  fellow  man  and  helping  to  mold  a  strong 
government  and  nation  that  would  forever 
remain  tree. 

It  U  eftremely  dlffloult  for  us  who  live  m 
this  modern,  fsst  moving  aoth  century  to 
think  back  or  even  Imagine  the  conditions  of 
the  colonies  and  that  of  the  world  Into  which 
George  Washington  was  bom  In  the  year  1732. 
Born  of  a  planter  famllf .  most  ot  his  formal 
education  came  from  his  parenta  and  older 
half  brothers,  but  out  of  this  environment 
he  grew  Into  the  perfect  18th  century  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  and  statesman. 

m  hla  youth.  Waahmgton  pursued  two 
main  avenuee  of  Interest  which  molded  his 
entire  life,  these  being  hU  Interest  In  the 
westward  expansion  of  our  country  and  that 
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»iS!"iven'  crWd   In  "invltlig   the  Heds     of  the  military  arte.     One  must  remember 
tooSe  to  talk.  that  conflict.  Indian 

The  answer  has  been  a  slap  In  the  face 


Hmr  T*  E^  dM  W«r  ia  Vietua 


EXTENSION  op  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxmois 
m  TH«  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttetdav,  March  24.  S967 
Mr.  UICHEL.  Mr.  8s>eaker,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Pattl  Fxmdlst,  has  been  making  a  name 
for  himself  ever  dnce  coming  to  UUfi 
august  body.  All  of  you  know  him  aa  an 
Indefatigable  worker.  He  has  gained  a 
repuUUon  for  saying  what  he  thinks  and 
beUevea,  and  saying  It  quite  frankly.  He 
U  aa  Izmoratlve  young  man  on  the  go, 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  recent  column  of 
IXimltru  Danielopol.  of  the  Copley  News 
Service,  having  to  do  with  Paul  Prwn- 
Lrv's  latest  suggestion  to  the  President 
on  how  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  Mr.  Danielopol's 
column  at  this  point  In  the  Ricobd: 

How   To  Emd  tkx  W*m  in   Vwtnam 

Washxnotom.— It  wu  a  RepubUoD  who 
gav«  President  Jofaiuon  on«  of  tb«  cle«rMt 
anawen  to  the  M4.0O0  quaetlon. 

Bow  to  end  th«  war  In  Vletoun. 

In  ft  hftzid-deliver«d  letter  to  the  White 
Bouse.  Rep.  Paul  Piodley.  R.,  111.,  ■uggeited 
UEuit  the  Pr«aM«Dt  call  for  a  peace  parley  oo 
betiaU  or  th«  U.S.  and  its  alllee  Ogbtlng  In 
Vietnam. 

TlUB  aboQld  be  done  through  the  UN  Sec- 
retary Ocneral  OThaot.    THe  meeting  place 


The  ComnmnUte  obvlouily  do  not  want 
to  talk. 

Thoy  want  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Vietnam. 

ObTloualy  we  used  the  wrong  language 

It  waa  as  If  the  poUce  begged  thlevee, 
rapUU  and  murderera  to  behave  like  gentle- 
men. 

It  Juat  doeent  work  with  people  who  have 
been  traiiiMl  to  believe  that  "power  come* 
from  the  bwrel  of  a  gun." 

Rep.  Plndley'a  sugfeatlon  will  undoubted- 
ly encounter  conalderable  opposition  from 
paclflciate.  hand-wringers,  left  wingers  and 
do-gooders.     But  It  makee  eenae. 

The  CommunlBte  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  while  the  United  States  does  not 
start  a  war.  It  wUl  put  down  sggression  so 
decisively  that  an  aggressor  has  no  appetite 
to  try  again. 

It  was  a  formuJa  tAat  worited  against  the 
Nasla. 


GcOTfC    Wa«lUBftOB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  TIBGIKU 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1967 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RxcoitD,  I 
Include  the  following  addreM  given  by 
Robert  C.  Kennedy,  vice  president.  Clvl- 
tan International,  on  the  occasion  of 
Clvttan'B  annual  wreath-laying  cere- 
mony at  the  tomb  of  George  Washington 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  on  February  19. 
1967: 

QBOaOB   WABBmaTON 

Today  as  we  on  behalf  of  all  ClviUns 
throughout  the  United  SUtee  and  Canada  lay 
theee  wreathes  here  st  the  tomb  of  the  Patber 
of  our  Country.  Oeorge  Washington.  It  Is 
Indeed  a  small,  but  symbolic  rcmemberance. 
honortnf  not  only  a  great  man.  a  real  Amer- 
ican, but  even  more  a  model  citizen. 

On  a  modeet  plantation  not  too  far  distant 
frctn  his  final  resting  place,  this  great  Amer- 
ican was  bom  Just  33fi  years  ago.  and  with 
this  life  also  came  the  birth  of  a  new  nation 
under  Ood.  A  nation  which  since  Its  birth 
has  given  refuge  and  freedotn  to  all  who 
might  be  oppreased. 


Indian  raids  and  wars  were 
almost  normal  condlUons  in  those  days. 

At  the  early  age  of  16.  Washington  left 
home  to  help  survey  the  lands  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. Thereafter  much  of  his  time  was 
spent  In  the  saddle,  surveying  and  soldiermg 
in  the  wUdemeas.  Because  of  his  experience 
in  this  territory,  at  the  age  of  20.  he  was  eeni 
by  Governor  Dinwiddle  to  warn  off  the 
French,  who  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Territory.  The  foUowlng  year  he  wa* 
commissioned  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  In  the 
Virginia  lUUtla  and  soon  after  led  the  Hrst 
battle  that  later  developed  into  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  A  few  yean  later  as  a 
Colonel  his  entire  command  consisted  of  only 
300  Virginians,  whose  difficult  duty  U  was  to 
defend  the  entire  350  mile  frontier  against 
Indian  raids  and  uprisings. 

In  1759  Washington  came  home  W>d  be- 
came a  true  farmer,  managing  the  lands  on 
which  we  stand  today.  Like  hU  fellow  farm- 
ers, Waahlngton  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  op- 
pression, taxes  and  regulations  that  was  being 
Impoeed  by  the  BrlUsh  Oovenunent.  In  his 
usual  quiet  but  firm  manner,  Washington 
voiced  his  resistance  to  these  restrictions,  and 
because  of  theee  convlctlona.  he  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
ferees. By  the  time  It  convened  In  Philadel- 
phia In  May  1T76.  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  then 
clear  that  there  was  no  turning  back,  and  the 
coQfUot  needed  the  backing  and  support  of 
all  the  colonies  working  toother  for  a  com- 
mon cause.  Because  of  his  experience  and 
proven  leadership.  Washington  was  the 
unanimous  choice  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  took  command  of  an  Ill-trained. 
ill-fed.  Ill-clothed,  unpaid  army  and  begun 
a  sU-year  grueling  war  that  changed  not  only 
this  country  but  the  destiny  of  the  enUre 
world. 

We  are  aU  familiar  with  the  many  ob- 
stacles and  set-backs  that  were  encountered 
by  the  Continental  Army  In  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  It  U  significant  that  there  be 
snow  on  the  ground  as  we  stand  here  In 
solemn  tribute  not  only  to  General  Wash- 
ington but  to  all  who  fought  and  died  dur- 
ing those  six  years  of  war  so  that  we  might 
be  a  free  nation,  because  It  makes  us  think 
again  In  a  small  way  of  the  hardships  en- 
dured on  the  many  b&ttleQelds  especially 
of  Valley  Forgo  In  the  winter  of  17r7-78 
when.  I  am  sure,  Washington  and  his  troope 
wondered  many  times  if  it  was  all  worth 
whUe.  But  through  the  grace  of  Ood  vic- 
tory was  flnaUy  theirs,  and  a  new  nation  ^ 
wss  born. 

Back  to  Mount  Vernon  Washington  came 
in   1783   to  retire  to  bis  plantoUon  and   a 


peaceful  existence.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  reaUsed  that  America  under 
Its  Confederation  Government  was  not  func- 
tioning well.  Because  of  this  concern,  he 
was  influential  In  steps  that  led  to  the  Oon- 
stltutlonal  Convention  In  1787.  As  presid- 
ing officer,  he  took  Uttle  part  In  the  long  and 
heated  debates,  but  again  In  his  quiet  but 
firm  manner  gave  dignity  and  leadership 
which  resulted  In  the  drafting  of  our  Con- 
stitution. When  the  electoral  college  cast 
Its  ballot,  the  unanimous  choice  was.  of 
course.  George  Washington,  a  farmer,  a  sur- 
veyor, a  churchman,  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  a 
general  and  our  first  President  of  these 
United  States. 

President  Wsahln^on  knew  full  well  the 
great  burden  and  respoiuribillty  that  was  his. 
The  United  States  was  a  weak  agricultural 
republic.  In  a  world  dominated  by  rich,  power- 
ful and  mostly  unfriendly  monarchies,  but 
his  determination  along  with  that  of  other 
great  men  aet  the  example  that  has  made  us 
the  greatest  democracy  In  the  world  today. 
After  serving  two  terms  as  President,  he 
returned  here  to  his  beloved  Mount  Vernon. 
At  that  time  be  was  pictured  somewhat  dif- 
ferently than  we  envtjslon  him,  as  the  young 
straight-standing  General  of  the  Army.  The 
many  years  of  public  service  bad  begun 
to  tell  on  htm,  and  he  was  bent  and  white 
haired,  but  even  then  there  was  no  doubt- 
ing that  he  was  stUl  master  of  Mount  Vernon. 
At  last,  but  not  finally,  God  called  him 
to  his  final  reward  on  December  14.  179S.  and 
he  was  put  to  rest  at  the  spot  of  his  choosing 
bere  at  Mount  Vernon.  Behind,  he  left  a 
great  legacy  to  all  men  everywhere.  He  gave 
to  each  of  us  the  beginning  of  a  free  coun- 
try. He  left  behind  a  model  life  and  a  heri- 
tage to  aU  generations.  It  would  be  weU 
is  each  of  us  would  read  once  again  his  In- 
spired messages  end  papers  on  world  con- 
ditions. Even  today  some  300  years  later 
these  truths  are  still  applicable,  because  of 
his  foresight  and  dedication. 

If  General  Washington  could  be  with  us 
today.  I  feel  sure  he  would  be  proud  of  Clvl- 
tan and  the  programs  It  sponsors  In  keeping 
with  our  motto  "BuUders  of  Good  Clttsen- 
fthlp". 

Father  of  our  country,  we  aalute  you  and 
In  so  doing  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  prln- 
clplee fctf  which  so  many  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  And  in  so  doing  ask  the 
guidance  of  Almighty  God  in  helping  us  to 
make  the  correct  decisions,  that  we  may  be 
always  mindful  of  our  many  freedoms  and 
ever  strive  to  work  together  for  a  better 
tomorrow. 


Redi  IB  PoTcrty  Progran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsxAH* 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shock- 
ing discovery  came  out  of  the  recent 
Louisiana  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  when  a  tax-paid  community 
worker  In  the  Louisiana  War  on  Poverty 
was  Identlfled  as  a  Communist,  active  In 
recruitment  wiLh  the  Spartaclst  League, 
identlfled  aa  a  Trotfikylte  splinter  or- 
ganisation. 

This  was  front  page  news  In  Louisiana, 
yet  for  scune  unexplained  reaaon  or 
motive  was  not  ooxisldered  worthy  of 
public  reading  ^3V  the  wire  services — who 
suppressed  the  story. 

As  a  report  of  what  our  taxpayers  are 
receiving  for  tbelr  doUars,  I  am  Includ- 


ing the  full  news  release  as  it  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  the  I>ally  Advertlaer 
of  Lafayette.  La.,  on  March  9,  1967.  In- 
cluding the  letter  from  the  omce  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General,  brother-in-law 
of  the  National  Director,  Mr.  Shriver,  to 
Dr.  James  Dombrowskl.  In  the  Rxcou>: 

POTKRT  WoaKza  iDsmrnxD  AS  BXD— 
OtLKam  WoMXM  Tabszd  Bt  Aoxnt 

An  undercover  agent  surfaced  at  a  legisla- 
tive committee  hearing  In  Lafayette  this 
rooming  to  Identify  Virginia  T.  Collins  as  a 
Communist  who  received  M.aoO  a  year  as  a 
community  worker  In  the  Louisiana  War  On 
Poverty. 

The  climax  to  the  Louisiana  Joint  Legts- 
letlve  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
two-day  probe  which  ended  this  morning 
Into  possible  subversive  elements  In  the  anti- 
poverty  program  canie  when  cocamlttee  at- 
torney Jack  N-  Rogers  called  Joseph  P.  Henry 
to  the  stand  as  the  first  witness. 

Attorney  Rogers  said  that  the  Lafayette 
meeting  Identlfled  Mrs.  Collins  as  «  Com- 
munist for  the  first  time.  He  also  said  that 
this  marked  the  first  public  exposure  of  a 
known  Communist  in  the  Louisiana  poverty 
program. 

Champ  Baker,  director  of  the  sUte  OEO 
program,  had  Mrs.  Collins  fired  from  her  Job 
In  1968  after  the  Joint  LeglalsUve  committee 
esubllahed  her  identity. 

Henry  identlfled  himself  as  a  private  tn- 
vestigator  who  has  worked  for  the  state  oom- 
mlttee  in  New  Orleans.  Bogalusa  and  the 
lAfayette  area. 

The  24-year-old  Negro  also  said  that  be  has 
known  John  Zlppert  as  a  CORE  fleld  worker 
and  a  worker  In  the  Sweet  Potato  Alert  pro- 
gmm.  Asked  by  Rogers  who  were  Zlpperfs 
aasoclates  bfre,  Henry  said  that  they  In- 
cluded Marion  Overton  White,  Charles  Bry- 
ant and  Rev.  Robert  Prahinlskl.  He  also  re- 
veoled  that  he'd  met  White  and  Bryant  when 
they  came  to  Bogalusa  to  try  to  set  up  a 
chapter  of  the  National  AsaocUtlon  (or  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Henry 
said  that  they  did  not  know  that  an  NAACP 
charter  had  already  been  applied  for. 

Henry  told  the  committee  that  White  and 
Zlppert  during  a  meeUng  he  attended  In  St. 
Landry  allegedly  said  that  a  state  ahould  be 
set  up  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 

The  private  Investigator  said  that  he  knew 
the  Collins  woman  personally  in  New  Orleans 
as  an  employee  of  a  poverty  agency  called 
"Social  Welfare  Planning  CounclU'  He  also 
revealed  that  she  is  the  same  Mrs.  Collins 
who  is  a  special  assistant  to  James  Dom- 
browskl. director  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Education  Fund.  Dombrowskl  Is  a  Cotnmu- 
nist  snd  SCEF  a  Communlst-fnmt. 

Henry  said  that  Mrs.  Collins  was  a  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  who  tried  to  recruit  him  into  the 
Spartadst  L<eague,  a  Trotskyite  splinter  or- 
ganisation. 

aUSSlAlf   BTWrXM 

The  undercover  t^nt  said  that  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, a  Negro,  participated  In  a  debate  on 
social  revolution  and  that  she  favored  the 
Russian  system.  The  October.  1900,  meeting 
held  in  New  Orleans  was  sponsored  by  the 
Bpartacist  League.  Anne  Braden,  another 
Identlfled  Communist  active  in  SCEP.  intro- 
duced Mrs.  Collins  and  aleo  participated  In 
the  discussion.  

Mrs.  Braden  is  also  editor  of  SCKF's  sub- 
versive newspaper.  The  Bouthem  Patriot.  A 
representative  of  the  paper  and  Mn.  Collins 
were  both  In  Lafayette  Wedneeday  morning 
when  the  3-day  probe  opened. 

The  committee  was  told  that  Robert  F. 
Kennejly  wrote  the  director  of  the  controver- 
sial Southern  Conference  Education  Fund 
aometlme  after  Nov.  14,  1982.  and  asked  his 
help  m  establishing  a  national  service  corps. 

Jack  Rogers,  attorney  for  the  Louisiana 
Joint  Legislative  Commltt«e  on  Un-American 
Activities,  testified  that  the  letter  from  Ken- 
nedy, then  attorney  general,  helped  "initiate 


Interest  In  using  federal  funds  for  dvil  rights 
activity." 

Rogers  Introduced  into  the  record  a  tetter 
from  the  attorney  general's  oOoe  bearing 
Kennedy's  signature.  There  was  no  date  on 
the  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  Dr.  James 
A.  Dombrowskl.  SCEF  director,  then  at  New 
Orleans.  Rogers  testified  that  the  organixa- 
tion  has  been  Identlfled  as  a  Communist- 
front  by  congressional  commltteea  and  by 
the  Louisiana  committee. 

"OmCX   OP  THX   ATTOaitfKT   GENXaSXv 

Wathington,  D.O. 
"Dr.  JsMXB  A.  DoHaaovsKZ. 
ZHrector.   Southern  Conferenct   Idueattonal 
Fund.  Iru:. 
"Dkas  Dr.  Dombkowski:  Oa  November  14. 
l»6a.  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  assees  the  feaalbUlty 
of  a  national  service  corps  ao  that  more  dU- 
cena  may  serve  their  country  In  addressing 
pressing  human  problema. 

"The  feasibility  study  wUl  prlmaxUy  eon- 
oem  the  Government's  possible  role  in  tlais 
undertaking. 

"In  view  of  your  organisation's  experience, 
you  are  in  a  position  to  offer  needed  advice. 
We  would  welcome  and  appreciate  your  im- 
mediate response  to  the  general  outline  and 
questionnaire  which  accompanies  this  letter. 
"Should  the  study  ultimately  determine  a 
national  service  corpe  to  be  prudent,  we  shall 
then  request  more  speciflc  suggestions. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"ROSBST  F.  Kkkkvst, 

"Attorney  General." 

SUV  ACS  OOSFB 

The  Kennedy  letter  noted  that  on  Nor.  14. 
19Sa.  the  White  House  had  set  t^  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  national  aerr- 
Ice  corps. 

"In  view  of  your  organization's  experience, 
you  are  in  a  position  to  offer  needed  advice," 
the  letter  said.  "We  would  appreciate  your 
immediate  response  to  the  general  outUne 
and  queetionnsJre  which  aoocenpanles  this 
letter." 

Rogers  testified  the  letter  had  been  seiaed 
from  SCEF  fUes  more  than  three  years  ago 
under  a  aearch  warrant  that  was  obtained 
from  authorities  in  New  Orleans. 

"It's  very  dUBcult  to  see  how  he  (Ksxuiedy) 
should  not  know  about  the  ofganiaatlnn."' 
Rogers  testified.  "The  FBI  records  would 
have  Unmedlately  identlfled  the  organlaa- 
Uon." 

A.  adgar  Thomas,  Baton  Bouge  certified 
public  accountant,  said  In  Lafayette 
Wednesday  that  he'd  "never  In  ao  yoars'  ex- 
perience read  a  more  critical,  more  powerfuUy 
stated,  more  carefully  written  doctunent" 
than  the  axnments  of  a  New  Orleans  audit- 
ing firm  on  bookkeeping  procedures  of 
Southern  Consumers  Bducationol  Founda- 
tion. 

The  CPA's  testimony  was  given  during  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  probe  of  the  poverty  program. 
The  auditing  firm  of  Peat.  Marwlck.  Mitchell 
and  Company  had  been  engaged  by  the  local 
anti-poverty  delegate  agency  following  a 
heated  meeting  of  Acadiana  Neuf  that  called 
for  selection  of  an  Integrated  firm  of  certi- 
fied public  aooountanU.  The  New  Orleans 
company  submitted  a  norratlTe  report  and 
Thomas  reduced  It  to  layman's  language  at 
the  legislative  hearing. 

"Good  accounting  procedures  and  rules  of 
Internal  financial  control  are  not  followed." 
Thomas  said  of  the  Southern  Consumers 
Bducationol  ftundation.  "Rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  manuals  'Guide 
to  Grantee  Aooountlng'  and  the  'Community 
Action  Program  Guide  Volume  11'  have  beea 
disregarded."  he  said.  Thomas  warned,  "By 
UnpUcaUon  the  door  is  wide  open  for  mis- 
appropriation or  fraud,  even  thcmgh  do  men- 
tion is  spedflcoUy  mode  ot  theee  poatfblll- 
Ues." 
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ThMe  l>«lc  wnMuMmm  to  8outh.rn  Con- 

tammn-  moooBnBng  were  wylewed:         ^^ 

1.  TncomplrW  docunienutlon  In  TOpport 

of  tnitBrneXioom."  

2  BlngulK  control  oT«r  tT«n«aeUon«  from 
ortfln.aon  to  recording  In  tbe  book*  of 
account;  and 

a,  ci«neal  ln«ccur»cles.  

Thom-  told  tne  legUl.tlv.  oommltt« 
that  •th.  wrlt«»  commenta  Indicate  a  com- 
plete Ignorance  or  disregard  for  «at«  and 
fideral  pajroU  recording  procedure..  Pur- 
tber.  paTroll.  wM-e  not  properly  documented 
and  poeilbly  Inaccurate." 

He  added  that  Southern  Conaumen  bad 
exhibited  a  dlareganl  for  rulea  and  regula- 
tlona  perUlnlng  to  the  travel  eipenae  pro- 
gram. \nd  that  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
Junlty  rulee  had  been  dwregarded  on  ac- 
counting tor  property  recorda. 

A  complete  unreliability  of  recorda  w»a 
reported,  and  that  even  when  Journal,  were 
^uidthiy  were  Incorrectly  t.««t.  Thom«. 
al«)  ..Id  that  no  bank  reconciliation,  had 
been  prepared  alnce  IncepUon  of  J^of'^ 
STSuiT «  tune  of  th.  audit  In  October. 
.■The  comment.  al»  Indicate  that  when 
reconcUlatlon.  were  made,  error,  of  omlMjO" 
and  cotnml«lon  e.l.t«l.-  Thoma.  e»pl»ln«r 
School  teacher',  lunch  money  coUeoted  In 
Augu.t  wa.  not  d.portted  untu  October^  and 
onl  Check  h«l  nwrer  been  recorded  or 
deooeited.  Thoma.  .aid  there  wa.  doubt 
thataU  caah  paid  for  lunche.  was  received 
bytbeprogram. 

Durtog  hU  lertlmony  Thoma.  charged 
that  Boothem  Conaumer.  hwl  '">»"2 
every  concept  of  Internal  control  and  added 
later  that  "there  wa.  no  accounting  control 
what«)ever." 

A  fleld  captain  of  Sweet  Potato  Alert.  John 
Zlppert.  received  gLOOO  for  three  montt. 
tra^JS  allowance  for  lOJlM  mile.,  th.  com- 
mittee inveetlgatlon  revealed.  Thoma.  uld 
S*rfour  p«.^e  traveled  to  BalUmor.  for 
Bouthem  Coniumer.  without  purchaM  or- 
der., documentation  or  eiplanaUon  of  pur- 
poM  of  the  trip. 

The  accountant  Mid  that  a  private  cor- 
poraUon  could  not  elUt  U  lu  Ixx*"  «"' 
Maintained    In    the    Bune    manner    Mjbe 
Bouthem    OoMumem   EducaUonal   Pounda- 
iS^d   that  a  bank   wouldnt  have  any 
money  left  U  It  followed  .ImU.r  Procedure*. 
He  Mid  that  record.  avalUble  to  him  In- 
dicate  that   Acadlana   Neuf   ^oo**   *«",  j^ 
inillar  condition  In  19M  prior  Uj  th«Ume 
SatBoland  Hebert  aMumed  the  dlrectocahlo 
of  the  B-pwUh  anUpoverty   agency. 
Ktu-BPAOGU  cartidBi. 
ODrtouM.    attorney    Rlchu-d    MUIapeugh 
toWthe    committee    that    there    were    In- 
rtancee  of   "technical   dl.hone.ty"  by  Mne 
of  the  agende.  waging  the  poverty  war  In 
the   St.   X^ary   M«.     Be   gave   ••   «•   "- 
ample  the  aipemuture  of  money  for  Joba 
donT  before    the    poverty    program,    were 

fUOdMl. 

MUlmaogh,  a  director  of  Acadlana  Neuf 
J^^SmKl^»^  o'  «"«■"  remedial  r«idlng 
SS^rtTln  Bt.  Landry,  reported  that  one 
Soiph«l  threatened  him  with  a  beating. 

The  attorney  claimed  that  the  war  on 
„™rtv  oroitram  had  not  been  able  to  func- 
SST^O^^U"  Of  What  he  caU«l  ".n 
mtertr-leT  between  the  two  f'^f'-,^' 
Jild  thU  reduced  the  director  of  Ac«ll»n» 
Neuf  to  a  "glorlBed  office  boy"  atatu.. 

MllUpaugh  Mid  that  »6  Held  worker,  were 
J^^  without  proper  or*'-""??  "^ 
onmedlbat  Zlppert  wa.  not  quallfled  to 
SJlmTthTgrou^     H.  ventured  th.  opinion 

r^   wL  Zlpperf.  "wording."     Mm-paugh 

h  j^ieV-a^  ss^ht°'fr^i«3 
SSS  'T^-thar^tsfi^". 

J^^  "g,SSlng  genlu.  •  behind  the  edu- 


eatlooal  foundation  that  wa.  the  major  dele. 

nte  agency  of  Ara<ll»n«  IWnJ.  

He  feltthat  there  wa.  a  oonfllot  ot  Interaet 
between  the  private  Southern  Conrumar. 
Cooperative  and  the  public  S"''*''^'  P°"; 
aumm  Educational  Foundation.  MllKpaugh 
averted.  He  Mid  the  cooperative  wa.  de- 
igned to  «m  a  pront,  while  »*^'>"°';''"f2 
wS.  a  poverty  agency.  Be  "^^^J^  ^. 
rule,  -ere  not  adhered  to  and  added  th»t 
whUe  much  had  been  Mid  about  helping  the 
poor  not  much  bad  actually  been  done^ 

MlUapangh  felt  that  the  program  ahould 
be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  but 
with  MlhCTence  to  OKO  regulation. 

Asked  by  committee  counwl  Jack  Roge" 
about  a  »6.000  check  paid  to  CORE  by  Grand 
Marie  Vegetable  Producer.  Cooperative.  Miu.- 
paugh  doubted  that  It  wa.  repayment  of  a 
loan  becauae  he  Mid  CORK  WM  unable  to 
meet  Ita  payroU  In  June.  July  and  Ai|;«^ 

He  .aid  that  he'd  llr.t  beard  of  Zlppert 
when  the  New  Yorker  Joined  a  picket  line  In 
OnelouaM.  Mlllapiugh  opined  that  while 
Zlppert  wa.  an  organizer  familiar  with  group 
dnSSuc.  he  did  not  have  the  background 
for  traUUng  rural  people  In  cooperative..  He 
thought  that  removal  of  Zlppert  and  hU  aa- 
KxHatee  from  the  antlpoverty  P"f"f\J^° 


efforts  of  Warrant  Offloer  Jones  and 
many  others  Uke  him;  through  their  un- 
ceaaJng  perseverance,  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  America  1«  being  preserve<l. 


Bociatea  irou*  w^o  »*-"►- j    '^.,      ,  ^^^^^ 

reorgmnliatlon  of  the  Acadlana  Neuf  board 
would  be  atepa  toward.  Mlvaging  the  pro- 

^'vurlon  Overton  White,  another  OpeloUM. 
attorney- Acadlana  Heut  board  member,  re- 
fuaed  to  tMtlf y  under  oath  before  the  com- 
mittee at  WedneKlay'.  hearing.  White 
claimed  he  waant  certain  that  hi.  con.U- 
tutlonil  rlghu  would  be  obMrved.  Sen»tor 
JeMe  Knowle.  .Mured  the  attorney  that  hi. 
rlghU  would  be  protected  but  .topped  him 
from  making  a  lengthy  .tatement  unleM  he 
took  the  oath. 

White.  Acadlana  Neuf  Ptealdent  June. 
Oliver.  Zlppert  and  Bev.  McKnlght  were  In- 
vited to  teeufy  before  the  committee,  but 
Boeera  eald  that  none  of  the  war  on  poverty 
leader*  had  accepted  the  mvltauon  by 
Wedneeday.  

WairaiU  Oficer  Dcwe;  L  Jeact 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or    WTOKXHO 

m  TBI  HOU8K  OF  BIPRESKNTATIVES 

niefdav.  Uurch  li,  19(>' 
Mr  HARRISON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
great  honor  and  pride  In  announcing 
Uiat  one  of  my  constituents.  WO  Dewey 
E.  Jones,  of  Laramie.  Wyo..  has  Received 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  wltn 
Combat  Dlstlngulshln*  Device. 

During  ceremonies  which  were  held 
on  February  28,  1»«7.  Warrant  Officer 
Jones  was  awarded  the  Navy  Commen- 
dation Medal  for  merltorlou.s  wrv Ice 
while  serving  as  communlcaUons  cWeJ 
of  Howtar  Battery.  1st  BattaUon  I2th 
Marine*  and  as  assistant  combat  IntelU- 
gence  officer  with  Headquarters,  3d 
Marine  Division,  from  November  28, 
1»«8  to  November  30, 1966.  In  eonnecUon 
with'  operations  against  insurgent  Com- 
SunlsTforces     in     the     RepubUc     of 

^"roTsoldler  Is  a  personiflcaUon  of 
Ingenuity,  professional  competence,  and 
!lS»tion?oduty.  "tf'L'S'^^J^t 
pride  that  I  commend  WO  Dewey  E^ 
Jones  for  upholding  the  fl«»''  tr^^ttoM 
of  the  Marine  Corpe  and  of  the  VS. 

"^'ST'Seply  indebted  to  the  valiant 


Aaeriea'i  TiMtli  Statu  Its  Case 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TaMWMDa 

IN  THK  HOtJBE  OF  BBPRESBNTATIVES 

Jtrondav.  March  J3,  19S7 
Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  of  speculHtoi  and  generabz- 
ing  about  the  course  todays  youth  a 
taking.  Great  concern  la  expressed 
over  the  heavUy  pubUciMd  "««»'>*«  ^f,^ 
of  American  youth;  crime,  a  breakdown 
m  the  moral  code,  and  a  loss  of  tradl- 
Uonal  spiritual  values. 

WhUe  aU  of  these  problems  are  very 
real  ones,  I  sometimes  think  ««'  they 
have  been  overplayed  to  the  detriment 
of  the  many  fine  young  people  In  whow 
achievements  we  can  all  take  great 
nrlde  On  occasion,  these  young  men 
and  women  speak  to  us  with  an  elo- 
quence which  would  do  Justice  to  one  ol 
far  greater  years.  When  they  do.  v,e 
can  only  gain  by  paying  heed. 

cm  February  5,  one  such  young  man. 
Jimmy  Frierson,  spoke  out  on  "Jl*  ^J" 
ter  with  great  eloquence  before  Uie  Wok- 
out  Moimtaln  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Tennessee.  I  '«'  '^at  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  agree  with  me  that 
lZmy>  remarks  give  a  tf"«tafeht 
Into  the  feeling  and  asplraUons  of 
Africa's  young  people,  and  thes  give  as 
^"^^^^be  optimistic  about 
om  NaUon's  future  course.  I  Include 
^  sUtement  In  the  Appendix  to  the 

RXCORO: 

THI    OK.    THWO    I    WOUU.    LnU    TO    SAT    TO 
MT   CHOWH 

(By  Jimmy  FrlerBon) 

on  thla  obMrvanoe  of  Youth  Sunday  we 

hav°  Sien  to  talk  to  you  on  a  "«"»  °'^ 

.ublect..     Among  them,  teen-ager,  and  their 

tiew  rf  themMlvM.  of  their  parenU.  and  ol 

take,  that  any  young  Pe,n«n  <^  "iJ%Scl,e 
att«npt  to  .peak  for  •"  "^be"  ^a  v"J 
of  you  who  are  parent,  know,  it  U  »  very 
difficult    matter    to    categorlie    the    youne 

SHn  ^SSe-'oe"-.  rple'STy'-de?; 

rriSoT.of::tj£r^To!irjde^ 

„  not  familiar  with  our  P^fl'^y"-  " 
"uld  be  ertremely  naive  of  u.  to  """»  '^^ 

^u  have  ->"J',^^-Ac^.Vrt'^.. 
the  Older  generttloo.     We  f**?*";" rfrf.  .h- 

pUce  or  the  youth  In  the  church  by  JonElder- 
tZ  ««ne  Uvor»ble  pdnti  about  both  the 
Sd^  the  young.  The  older  genermtion  Is 
m«rtre^eotli  5ot«l  for  lU  !»"««■  '^ 
Ito  wled^  and  1°^  IW  experience.  A  cIom 
lS»irvSeM  qu.llUes  will  rtiow  thmt  thtJ 
M^clowly  interrelated.  They  iJl  come  with 
tS  ^  T^  generauon  I-  often  cbar- 
tSert«r»?^  abundance  of  enthualawn 
^^iSty  Sd  an  unquenchable  thlr5t  for 
freedom  In  actlvlUee.  Toung  people  look 
Xm  to  the  future  imply  becaui-  ^ 
haw  more  future  to  look  forward  to™ 
older  genBrmtJon  haa  lewTied  Jlrom  part  ex- 


perlencea.  Now  that  we  h»Te  tbea*  two  ap- 
proacbea  to  UtIdc  let  ua  sm  what  a  oom- 
bioaUoo   or   botlk   ot   these   meana   to   the 

church. 

The  etructure  of  the  church  li  like  that  of 
any  InstltuUon  In  eoclety.  It  must  eerre 
the  needa  of  aU  ages — of  all  people.  It  la 
only  logical  then  that  It  atanda  to  benefit 
from  the  beet  quallUee  that  are  brought  to  It 
TTiua  the  young,  oa  well  aa  the  old.  are  a 
•ource  of  atrength  tor  the  church.  In  the 
day«  of  our  youth  we  learn  that  nothing  la  aa 
conatant  as  the  InenUbUlty  of  change. 
Young  people  In  their  wlUlngness  to  accept 
and  adapt  to  change  have  an  added  ad- 
vaatage.  Another  U  that  the  young  mind 
U  very  infrequently  occupied  with  serious 
problems.  With  a  thousand  thoughts  run- 
ning through  a  person's  mind.  It  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  concerned  with  one  In  particular- 
Young  people  have  a  few  problems,  but  they 
are  always  willing  to  share  the  problems  of 
others.  They  poaaess  a  certain  senae  of  In- 
volvement that  can  lead  Jiist  about  any- 
where. Activism  has  become  the  watchword 
of  this  generation.  And  when  steered  by 
the  wlae  guidance  of  the  older  generation.  It 
can  yield  some  positive  reaulta. 

More  than  anything  else,  what  we  have  to 
be  thankful  for  is  the  fantastic  opportunity 
and  the  wide  range  of  experience  that  has 
been  ours.  The  greatest  benefit  comes  from 
keeping  open  the  lines  of  communlcauon 
between  the  young  and  the  old.  Adults  and 
teen-agera  both  beat  understand  each  other 
when  they  can  sit  down  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lems In  c^>en  discussion — to  let  the  other  aide 
speak  for  Itself.  And  thU  Is  exactly  what 
we  have  intended  to  do  in  our  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  Sunday  night  discussion  groups- 
Oftea  we  have  dealt  with  problems  that 
might  have  been  considered  too  controversial 
10  or  30  yean  ago.  But  it  is  our  belief  that 
such  give  and  take  provides  the  proving 
ground  for  faith.  The  Mission  of  the 
Church  today  as  we  see  It.  Is  to  preaerve 
religion  In  an  Increasingly  aecular  world. 
College  Is  certainly  a  prominent  example  of 
this  trend.  What  better  preparation  for  col- 
lege then,  can  we  have  than  In  meeting  these 
challenges  head-on  now  In  the  days  of  our 
youth.  This  then  la  what  he  have  had  to 
enjoy — a  aeries  of  challenges  to  our  beliefs. 
Forgive  us.  If  we  sometlmca  falter  or  foi^et 
the  reaponalbllltLes  that  are  oun. 


Nebngka'i  Pieaeermc  Ef  ortt  m  ETV 
Dcrelopaeat 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

09  MM. HW. 
IN  THK  aOtlSK  OF  RKPHBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  li.  1967 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Carnegie  Commission  report, 
the  Ford  Foundation  satellite  proposal, 
and  increasing  Interest  In  educational 
television  on  the  t)art  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  spotll«ht  of  attention 
Is  focusing  more  and  more  upon  educa- 
tional television  at  the  national  level. 
With  15  years  ot  commendable  experi- 
ence and  because  of  the  keen  potentials 
Inherent  In  the  educational  use  of  this 
Important  communications  medium, 
such  serious  attention  is  Indeed  merited. 
But  the  wise  and  meaningful  uae  of 
educational  television  In  these  United 
States  must  be  built  upon  strong  educa- 
tional television  development  at  the  BtaM 


and  local  leveL  I  am  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  august  body  to  educa- 
tionaJ  television  developments  in  Nebras- 
ka, and  to  the  pioneering  and  leadership 
role  my  State  has  exerted  on  behalf  of 
our  country. 

From  preschool  to  adult  and  profes- 
sional programs,  the  complete  spectrum 
of  educational  television  services  exists 
In  Nebraska.  The  variety  of  program 
services  offered  is  significant  both  In 
terms  of  its  quantity  and  Its  quality. 
Your  attention  Is  directed  to  the  Impor- 
tant role  assumed  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska  In  developing  educational  tele- 
vision for  the  SUte.  With  assistance 
from  local  commercial  broadcasters,  this 
progressive  institution  of  higher  learning 
activated  the  seventh  oldest  of  the  128 
educational  television  stations  now  oper- 
ative. Prom  production  studios  on  cam- 
pus, the  university  broadcasts  via  a  mod- 
em full-powered  transmitter  to  students 
and  home  viewers  throughout  the  eastern 
section  of  Nebraska.  In  addition,  two  of 
the  university's  three  campuses  are 
Unked  together  by  a  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision distribution  system  used  regularly 
by  the  various  faculties  for  resident  In- 
struction for  host  of  multiple  class  sec- 
tions. Through  two-way  closed-circuit 
television,  the  College  of  Medicine  has 
Intercormected  with  a  State  hospital  and 
achieved  national  prominence  for  Its 
pioneering  elforts  in  psychiatric  treat- 
ment and  biomedical  communications. 

With  the  strong  support  of  the  entire 
Nebraska  educational  community,  a 
variety  of  formal  Instructional  programs 
are  broadcast  for  every  educational  level. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
at  an  early  date  recognized  the  potentials 
Inherent  In  educational  television,  and 
enacted  li.  1963  the  Nebraska  Educa- 
tional Television  Act  which  authorised 
a  statewide  educational  television  serv- 
ice. Succeeding  leglslotures  have  devel- 
oped additional  supportive  legislation, 
until  today  a  13-member  Nebraska  Edu- 
cational Television  Commission  adminis- 
ters a  statewide  educational  television 
network  whose  five  stations  stretch  from 
the  Missouri  River  border  on  the  east 
some  410  miles  to  the  sandhills  border 
in  the  west. 

Prom  7  a.m.  through  11  pjn.  6  days 
a  week,  the  Nebraska  educational  tele- 
vision network  broadcasts  over  90  hours 
of  informational,  educational  and  cul- 
tural programing.  The  sixth  and  sev- 
enth stations,  currently  under  construc- 
tion, will  when  completed  bring  this 
Impressive  and  varied  educational  tele- 
vision service  to  virtually  every  classroom 
and  home  in  our  State. 

The  Nebraska  Council  for  Educational 
Television.  Inc.,  composed  of  school  ad- 
ministrators representative  of  user 
schools,  directs  the  34  telecoursea  cur- 
rendy  provided  via  the  network  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolrooms 
throughout  the  State.  A  variety  of  In- 
service  programs  keep  teachers  In  their 
classrooms  abreast  of  the  latest  currlc- 
ular  developments  In  various  subject 
matter  areas.  A  parallel  educational 
compact,  the  Metropolitan  Omaha  Edu- 
cational Broadcasting  Association.  Inc., 
provides  irutructlon  for  our  State's 
largest  city. 
Nebraska  has  the  distinction  of  havlnc 


this  Nation's  first  statewide  collegiate 
Instructional  television  compact.  The 
Nebraska  Educational  Television  Coun- 
cU  for  Higher  Education.  Inc.  Joins  all 
the  colleges  and  universities,  public  and 
private.  In  Nebraska  and  pools  higher 
educational  resources  through  television 
for  the  benefit  of  an  Nebraska  college 
students. 

Through  the  facilities  of  the  network, 
the  Nebraska  Television  Council  for 
Nursing  Education  enables  hospital 
schools  of  nursing  throughout  the  State 
to  bring  substantive  instruction  to  hun- 
dreds of  nurses  in  training.  In  addition, 
as  the  result  of  the  statewide  ETV  net- 
work, professional  people  In  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity economically  and  conveniently  in 
their  homes  or  ofllces,  to  continue  with 
post-graduate  education.  Prom  Ofnaha 
to  Alliance,  pharmacists  are  by  televi- 
sion receiving  the  latest  information  on 
certain  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  prac- 
tices from  the  university's  college  of 
pharmacy.  Medical  doctors  and  nurses 
similarly  are  kept  abreast  of  the  latest 
developments  In  these  rapidly  advanc- 
ing fields. 

The  faculty  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska have  distinguished  themselves  and 
their  State  through  their  pioneering  ef- 
forts, their  educational  television  re- 
search and  their  productions.  Cur- 
rently, one  of  our  university  faculty 
serves  as  president  of  the  Department 
of  Audio-'Visual  Instruction  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association;  another 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  t>oaxd  of  the 
Educational  Television  Stations  Division 
of  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters.  National  research 
by  the  Unlver.sity  of  Nebraska  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  OfBce  of  Education  led  to  the 
esUblishment  of  the  Great  Plains  In- 
structional Television  Library  at  Uncoln. 
This  faciUty,  the  largest  of  Its  type  In 
the  world,  this  school  year  provldea  over 
7.500  instructional  units  of  excellence  to 
schooLs,  coUeges.  closcd-drcult  TV  sys- 
tems and  ETV  systems  throughout  the 
UnlKd  StaUs.  Seventy-seven  courses 
with  accompanying  teachers  guides  and 
materials  are  distributed  from  Lincoln 
for  Incorporation  in  local  instructional 
programs.  The  library  has  pioneered  in 
the  transfer  and  dlstrlbtulon  of  video 
tape  lessons,  and  can  claim  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  experienced  television 
video  duplication  centers  in  this  country. 
Nebraska  home  viewers  of  all  ages 
have  a  wide  variety  of  Informational  and 
cultural  programs  available.  The  excel- 
lent offerings  of  National  EducaUonal 
Television.  Including  the  current  na- 
tional Interconnection  specials  are  pro- 
vided the  people  of  Nebraska  through  the 
Nebraska  ETV  network.  With  a  mobile 
television  unit,  the  network  Is  originat- 
ing considerable  programing  from  our 
State  capltol  and  bringing  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  unicameral  legislature  di- 
rectly into  the  homes  of  the  citizens  It 
serves.  Nebraska  truly  has  been  able  to 
take  a  leadership  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  television  for  our 
country. 

As  Impressive  as  have  been  Nebraska 
ETV  developments  over  the  pact  15 
years,  the  potential  for  future  serrloe  is 
even  more  sUnlfleant.    Federal  money* 
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have  Joined  with  SUU  fund*  throu^ 
the  F*der»l  Educ»tton»l  TelevlsJon  F»- 
clliUM  Act  in  im  excellent  example  ol 
Federal-State    partnership.      Nebraska 
has  already  profitably  employed  lU  max- 
imum allocation  under  PubUc  Law  87- 
447     However,  with  potential  for  future 
program  services  to  Nebraska  citizens  to 
great   much  additional  development  re- 
mains.   The  Nebraska  Legislature  Is  cur- 
rently considering  a  8Ute  telecommunl- 
caUons  center  to  house  our  ETV  com- 
mission,   network   control,    the   various 
ETV  program  agencies  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska's  television  enterprises. 
In   another   Illustration   of   progressive 
leadership.  Nebraska  U  currently  devel- 
oping a  eonsoUdated  State  communica- 
tion agency  system  which  will  ultimately 
enable  additional  distrlbuUon  channels 
for  Nebraska's  schools,  colleges,  homes. 
hospitals,  plants  and  offices.    With  addi- 
tional assistance,  with  \igorous  and  ener- 
■eUe  hard   work,    with   dedicated   and 
skilled  personnel  and  with  a  keen  sense 
for   harnessing    technology    to   specific 
educational  purpose,  through  television 
the  people  of  Nebraska  enter  the  second 
century  of  statehood  with  a  vision  and 
foresight  which  redound  to  the  credit  of 
this  entire  Nation. 
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Ujtltf  Day,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

er  LOtnsxANA 
jM  Tm  Houai  or  ^xPBMsarTKnvzs 

Tuesday,  March  14,  1U7 
Mr  liOKO  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  to  be 
highly  commended.  I  think,  for  Its  efforts 
to  promote  a  special  patriotic  day  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  May  each  year. 
In  a  day  when  man  has  become  Jaded  and 
disinterested  In  commemorating  his  Na- 
tion's great  moments  and  sublime  at- 
tributes. It  is  refreshing  to  read  of  men 
and  women  who  care  enough  for  thrfr 
country  to  stand  up  for  It  pubUcly.    Iri 
the  March  1M7  issue  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  'Ware  magazine,  I  find  an  article, 
enUUed  "Shape  Up  for  Loyalty  D»yjg 
Mark    Klnsey.    director    of    the    VFW 
loyalty  Day  celebration,  which  1  Insert 
into  the  Rsooao: 

Siun  Up  io«  Lotaltt  Dat 
(By  Mark  Kline;) 
I„;slty  Day  maans:  -Wl»  up,  shape  up, 
gTr**^  upt** 

That  evaluaUoo  of  the  ■pedal  p»«rlDOo 
day  to  toe  cel«braUd  during  the  May  1  week- 
cnd  ma  tugrertnl  by  tJ  S  wrrlomiM  flgnt- 
jng  In  Vietnam.    More  about  that  m  »  mo- 

"M^wline.  !>«•••  a  predlrtlon  that  tJ» 
19«7  loyal'T  D»y  >•  r""*  lo  be  a  truly  »!«««- 

ou>  bell-nnger.  " 

Wo  biu.  that  preiUcUoti  upon  the  tact  ttat 
well  o^rr  700  vr.w.  Pasta  uul  ladlaa  Ao^- 
iwlee.  Dlatncta.  Ctounty  OouncUa  and  DeP^'T 
m«.»  have  alreedr  flled  pi^  i«_^ 
LoTiltr  D»T   programa.    WeTe  mUiuataeUe 

u  more  extensive  and  flnner  than  la  March 
ol  any  prevloua  year. 

What  U  tbe  apedml  Loyalty  Day  «hoa*ht 
tbu  jeer?     Again,  to  put  «  In  aJu>rt._abarp 
;  *^iaa  up.  shape  up.  stand  upl 


What  doee  tbat  meanT  ^^ 

Wlae  up-«o  tbe  eenttal  «»ne  aod  pj^ 
pose  ft  lJafi»  Day.  aaniely.  -ia^n  w«» 
^Zmn^S^iL  mp  with  AauelaaaMB-* 
^SSrS^wtUi  the  laaUaaaen  that  AM- 
^,ij,M  eaUa  Into  ae«fc>«  eeecy  loral  AMarKaa 
man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl— h«e  at  home 

SU^'^w^-and  do  aonteUilng  poaiave  and 
dramatic,  for  flag  and  ""'"^•. '°»*,'  "^ 
nXce  of  Amerteanlam  ring  out  loud  and  olear 
nntu  eeeryone  agreee  that  thl.  la  a  land  ot 
petrtola,  not  a  refuge  foe  whlraperera 

The  draft  and  Vietnam  iriu  be  part  of  Uie 
leei  l,OTalty  Day  cooalderatlon.  Young  the- 
onauISid  i»ne  alleged  .uper-ln«U«:tuU^ 
thoee  who  would  rather  crawl  than  flgbt-- 
hare  been  hammering  at  our  governmenva 
VletnAm  policy  long  enough.  Now.  let  i  shape 
Lojalty  I»T  •<>  "^'  '*  '""  overwhelm  even 
thoee  dlsMntera. 

Our  Qla  In  Vietnam  ipeak  out  clearly  on 
the  laaue.  They've  declared  emphaucally 
and  In  print  that  they  auie  know  what  tjiey 
are  fighting  for.  They  aum  It  up  m  two 
word!— American  treedoma.  Then  they  add 
-We  wlab  scene  of  the  doubten  oould  aee 
thla  place  ftrrthand.  It  doe«it  take  a  long 
Ume  here  to  wise  up."  ^     .    . 

Loyalty  Day  prorldea  the  homefront  a 
wlalng-up  vehicle.  It  shakea  out  the  eloak 
of  n«irloU«m,  run.  up  the  Star,  and  Btrlpea 
andiaya.   'Bere  we  are:  now  leta  get  golngl 

Many  thouaanda  will  be  atepplng  along 
atreeta  and  boulevards  In  1»«7  Loyalty  Day 
nsradca  Banda  wlU  be  playing  and  flags 
llvinit  high.  The  marchere  will  bo  youths 
aLl  grownupa  who  believe  In  demonstraMng. 
Bledglng  and  alnglng  the  pralaee  of  America. 
Si^ialten  wm  make  It  clear  what  Congreai. 
the  PTMldent  and  the  Veterana  of  PDrelgn 
Wars  mean  by  Loyalty  Day.  Schoola  and 
ehurche.  wUl  emphaalse  the  Importance  of 
freedom   In  education  and  religion. 

BUty  day.  to  go.  We  repeat  thla  a.  a  re- 
minder that  the  «me  la  getting  abort  for 
final  piannlng  and  implemenUng. 

The  baOdup  la  mighty  Unportant  Thla 
indudee  advance  Loyalty  Day  atoelea  ui  newi- 
papen  talka  and  "apola'  on  radio  and  Ule- 
v^lon  and  final  arrangements  with  achoola 
and  other  potential  co-eponaora. 

The  Loyalty  Day  naeeOonnalre  and  order 
form  has  been  maUed  again  to  all  VJ.W. 
Poat  CommaDdera  and  Auxiliary  Praaldenta. 
As  the  forms  are  returned,  filled  out.  to 
V^W  Natlooal  Headquartera  the  Loyalty 
Day  Department  U  aendlng  klu  of  M  apeclal 
Itema  to  help  complete  local  programming. 
OUT  lioyaJty  Day  Department  aaya  "Tell  ua 
wtiat  you  are  planning  and  well  work  along 

Chi^  these  seven  steps  for  the  March 
flrm-up:  (1)  Oet  the  Poat.  District.  County 
Coianell  or  Department  Loyalty  Day  Commit- 
tee sganlaed  and  ready  to  go:  (31  Brm-up 
eo-aponsof»;  W  invite  top  oOlclals  to  head 
the  acttvlUea;  (4)  report  your  program  plana 
to  Matlonal:  <S)  pot  advance  publicity  mate- 
rlalB  to  work:  («)  order  needed  addiuonal 
mhtenale  not  Uter  than  AprU  13:  (7)  make 
a  1»»;  Loyalty  Day  acrapbook  to  cover  all 
the  aeUon.  then  enter  the  book  m  the  VJ  W. 
Katlonaj  Conteat  for  Judging  and  award. 

How  Is  the  time  to  shape  up  and  wrap  up 
jaar  U«7  Loyalty  Day  program. 


at  Oriikosh  baskettall  team  this  week 

Mute  Intte  aBBU^  NAIA  bMketbaU 
tournament.  Oshkosh.  the  Sixth  COn- 
ginilniisl  District,  and  ■Wisconsin  are 
pnrad  of  this  fine  team  made  up  of: 

OMch  Bob  ■White.  Assistant  Ooach 
Rues  Tledemann.  players  Tom  Wltasek. 
Dale  Race  John  Lallensack.  Ron  Hayek, 
Bruce  Miller,  Dtek  Bourbonnals.  Mike 
MaloDe  Pat  Simon.  Mark  Chrtstensen, 
Ken  Wyatt.  Dan  Buhr.  Rick  Rehm,  Gary 
Van  Cuyk,  Ray  Berhoefer.  Steve 
Durtschl,  and  Manager  Pat  Simon. 

I  Join  Wisconsin  residents  in  wishing 
our  representaUves  at  Kansas  City  the 
best  ol  luck  in  their  endeavor  to  capture 
the  NAIA  crown. 


March  H,  1967 
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WSU-0  ReprtMab  Witcoxia  at  NAIA 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 


DJ  TH»  HOU8B  OP  tOBPBSSISTATIVSa 

Tvetiati,  March  H,  1K7 
Mr     STEfOKR    of    WWsaraia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  'Wisconsin  State  University 


BcmUk  the  "SaTiaaak" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  a  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  aaoBQia 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  EEPBESENTATTVES 

TuetOat,  March  U,  1IS7 
Mr  HAOAH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
grcAt  ooswsem  throughout  the  Nation 
over  our  maritime  posture.  The  United 
SUtes.  a  great  world  power,  makes  a  poor 
showing  among  other  natlofis  in  its  mer- 
chant fleet  acUvltles.  The  Vietnam  war 
tragically  points  to  the  inadequacies  of 
merchant  shipping  operaUons.  And  on 
top  ol  this  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion is  now  considering  laying  up  the 
pride  of  the  merchant  fleet-— the  nuclear 
ship  Saixmnah.  I  Insert  Into  the 
RECoao  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  which  I  believe  explores  the  mari- 
time situation  quite  well : 

BabcmNO  TH«  "Savaiaram" 
TO  have  laid  op  the  Flying  Cloud,  pride 
of  the  dipper  fleet.  In  her  heyday  In  the  mld- 
nlneteenth-century  period  of  American  marl- 
Ume  greatnem  would  have  been  a  major 
nauUcal  hereey  and  a  groas  economic  mU- 
judgement. 

Today,  the  modem  equivalent  of  the  Fly- 
ing Cloud— the  only  nuclear- powered  mer- 
chant vessel  In  the  world,  the  Savannah— 
win  soon  be  warped,  unle*  a  reprieve  aavea 
her.  into  some  brackUh  backwater  because 
she  cannot  operate  compeutlvely. 

The  taaitaOve  deculon  to  lay  up  the  Sa- 
vannah, after  only  four  years  of  labor- 
nlagued  operaOon.  dramatliea  the  pro- 
dlgloiM  problema  of  the  Onlted  SUtee  mer- 
chant marine  and  demonetratea  the  urgency 
of  the  Prealdenfs  long-promised  statement 
on  maritime  poBcy.  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secretary 
of  Tranaportauon,  hsa  told  Induatry  and 
union  leaders  that  he  hopea  to  have  the  Ad- 
ministration program  ready  for  Congress 
late  this  month.  Details  which  have  already 
leaked  make  It  plain  that  the  program  will 
be  highly  eootroveralal.  but  the  ImporUnt 
element  la  that  It  will  aerve  as  a  apur  for 
debate  and  needed  action. 

Only  about  S  per  cent  of  America's  foreign 
trade  la  carried  in  American  bottoena:  the 
United  States  ranka  a  poor  tenth  among  the 
natlona  of  the  world  In  merchant  ship  con- 
struction. The  unauhaldleed  portion  of  the 
merehant  fleet— the  bulk -cargo  carriers  and 
dry-cargo  tramp  ahlpe— ere  diminishing  In 
number  end  obsoleecent  In  technology. 

Berenty  per  cent  of  the  merchant  fleet  la 
average.  To  soeet  the  relatively  amaU  needs 
ot  the  Vietnam  war  I«S  ahlpe— many  of  them 
la  aad  oondlUon — have  been  taken  out  of  the 


rMerve  fleet:  but  dlfllculUea  and  delays  have 
attended  the  entire  operation. 

To  state  the  problem  merely  emphaalses  Its 
complexity.  Part  of  the  fault  rests  with  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  tlcNamara  and  his  aides 
who  have  downgraded  the  Importance  of  a 
strong  and  modem  merchant  marine.  Ship- 
yards and  labor  unions  have  almost  priced 
the  merchant  fleet  out  of  buslneaa. 

Where  subeldlaed  operators  have  built  ad- 
vanced, automated  cargo  carriers — container 
shlpe  roU-on-roIl-oB  cargo  vesaela  and  high- 
speed. amaU-crew  ahlpe  with  revolutionary 
new  cargo-handlmg  equipment — featherbed- 
ding  and  union  dlaputea  have  nullified  soane 
ot  the  eeonomlee  new  technology  waa  de- 
signed to  permit. 

Drastic  '*solutlona,"  such  as  the  hiring  of 
civil  service  crews  or  operation  of  some  mer- 
obant  ahlpe  by  the  Navy,  have  been  proposed. 
The  entire  suheldy  program  needa  reaeaeae- 
ment.  Many  ship  operators  have  shown 
themselves  more  Uiterosted  In  what  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  for  them  than  In  what 
they  could  do  for  the  Government. 

Many  voices  cry  "havoc."  but  there  Is  no 
consenaiu  on  cure.  The  dlrecuon  of  man- 
time  poUcy  haa  been  divided,  uncertain.  In- 
complete, The  Preeldent  s  program  ahotUd 
provide  the  basia  for  rational  evaluaOon  of 
what  Is  needed  to  combat  the  decay  of  the 
merchant  marine. 


Miaaetota'i  Hanlne  Uaivertity  Choir  To 
Main  Lain  Americas  Tour 


EXTENSICHf  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  L  KARTH 


IN  THE  BOnSI  OF  EKPR«SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  U.  1967 


Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Fulbrlght-Hayes  Act  of  1961.  many  uni- 
versities have  been  honored  by  repre- 
senting the  United  States  abroad.  How- 
ever, the  selection  of  the  Hamllne 
University  Choir  from  St.  Paul  marks 
the  first  time  a  Minnesota  Institution 
has  been  so  honored. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  especially  proud 
of  this  outstanding  musical  organization 
and  beUeve  their  selection  Is  very  appro- 
priate. Their  past  accomplishments 
with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  and  in 
VS.  tours  make  them  well  qualified  to 
receive  this  high  honor. 

The  following  is  a  news  release  from 
the  university  tphlch  outlines  the  Itin- 
erary and  program  the  choir  will  follow: 
Bamllne  Unlveraltya  a  cappella  choir  hae 
been  aelectad  by  the  VB.  State  Department 
for  a  10  week.  18  ootmtry  concert  tour  In 
Latin  America. 

The  announcement  came  from  Bamllne 
President  Dr.  Paul  H.  Olddenj  who  aald  that 
the  tour  la  being  arranged  by  the  StaU 
Department'a  Ofllce  ot  Cultural  PreaenUUoni 
m  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affaire. 

Hamllne's  40-member  choir,  directed  by 
Robert  BolUday.  waa  one  of  four  college 
musical  groupa  choeen  for  overseaa  concert 
tours  during  the  19fl«-<7  academic  year. 

A  tentaUve  lUnerary  for  the  tour  calla  for 
pertotmancea  In  Mexico,  Ouatemala,  Brltlah 
Honduras.  Bonduraa,  Nicaragua,  Costs  Blca, 
Panama.  Colombia.  Bolivia.  BrasU,  Surlnain. 
Trinidad  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Oon- 
ceru  wlU  be  given  In  some  of  the  more 
remote  areas  of  the  coimtrlee  aa  weU  as  in 
the  larger  oltMs.  The  cholt  wlu  leave  on 
March  37  and  rattim  osi  June  10. 


Tour  expensee  will  be  borne  by  the_Btata 
Department  under  provlalona  at  the  Mutual 
Education  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1981.  alao  known  aa  the  Ful6ngbt-Bsyae  Act. 
Hamllne  Is  the  first  Mlnneeota  college  se- 
lected for  a  cultural  tour  program  under  the 
Act. 

According  to  Dr.  Olddena  the  purpoee  of 
the  tour  ai  setabllsbed  by  the  UB.  Oongrees 
la  to  Increase  mutual  understanding  and  to 
strengthen  ties  with  LaUn  America  by  dem- 
onstrating the  educational  and  cultural  In- 
terests and  achievements  of  the  people  of  the 
VS. 

BoUlday  aald  that  the  repertory  wlU  In- 
clude varied  literature  ranging  from  the 
works  of  15th  century  compoaers  to  thoee 
of  contemporary  American  compoaers  auch  aa 
Elliot  Carter,  Charles  Ives  and  Paul  Fetler. 

Also  to  be  performed  on  the  tour  la  "The 
Seaaoni "  by  Ernst  Krenek.  IntemaUonally 
famous  compoeer,  who  was  heed  of  the  Fine 
Arte  Division  at  Hamllne  from  1943  to  l»47. 
The  works  of  two  American  Negro  com- 
poeers.  niyases  Kay  and  William  Dewaon  wlU 
also  be  performed. 

In  preparation  for  the  tour  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican seminar  has  been  prepared  by  HamUne 
for  the  choir  members  during  the  college'a 
winter  term.  The  seminar  meets  once  a  week 
and  speclalleu  from  Hamllne,  other  Twin  City 
colleges  and  the  Slate  Department  wUl  lec- 
ture on  the  culture,  social  strueture.  cus- 
toms, politics  and  geography  of  LaUn  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Hamllne  tTnlverelty  a  oappella  choir 
was  founded  In  I»3»  by  Alec  Slmaon.  He  was 
succeeded  In  1S31  by  John  Marlnus  Kuypers 
who.  during  the  succeeding  decade,  developed 
the  group  into  a  highly  disciplined  and  widely 
recognized  muslc^  organlxaaon. 

During  Krenek's  period  at  Hamllne  many  of 
his  choral  works  were  given  premier  perform- 
ances b>  the  HamUne  choir.  Including  Sante 
re  rimctoble.  Lamentatlom  o/  Jeremiah  and 
Cantata  /or  irartlme  which  waa  performed 
with  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orcheetra 
under  the  dlrecuon  of  the  late  Dlmltrl  Ml- 
tropouloa. 

The  choira  moat  recent  appearance  with 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  eras  last  AprU 
(19«8)  when  under  the  dlrecUon  at  Stanls- 
Uw  Skrowacxewskl  It  preeented  J.  S.  Bach'e 
Chrtit  tag  in  TodejbanAen  and  the  choral 
portion  of  Charles  Ives'  Fourth  Symphony. 
Since  1958  the  choir  has  appeared  numer- 
ous times  with  the  St  Paul  Chamber  Or- 
chcatra.  composed  of  key  personnel  from  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orcheetra  and  under 
the  direction  of  Leopold  Slpe.  Performed 
at  those  concerts  were  Nothins  but  Wstare, 
by  Paul  Petler  (a  premiere  performance  of 
a  commissioned  work!.  Harmony  of  Sfom- 
iny  by  EUlott  Carter  and  Ode  /or  St.  Ceetlisj 
I>oy  by  Handel. 

Other  major  performances  include  all- 
Krenek  Concerts  at  the  UtUveralty  of  Mln- 
neeota and  at  the  Onlveralty  ot  Chicago  and 
concerU  at  the  Rockefeller  Chapel— nnlver- 
altv  of  Chicago  and  at  the  NaUonsl  Con- 
venUon  of  the  Music  Teachen  National 
AasoclaUon  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  choir  haa 
appeared  In  ooncerta  at  the  U-S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  the  OS.  Naval  Academy,  the  Waah- 
Ington  Cathedral  and  Oberlln  and  Albion 
CoUegea. 

Among  numerous  recordUkga  by  the  Bam- 
llne choir  the  moet  Important  are; 

"Mualc  In  America" — recorded  by  the  As- 
aodatlon  for  the  PreeervaUon  of  The  Amerl- 
oan  Mualc  Heritage.  Thla  record  has  been 
dUtrlbuted  to  the  music  Ubrarlee  of  major 
dUea  and  colleges  throughout  the  United 
Statee  and  to  overseaa  Ubrarlee  through  the 
auspices  of  the  United  SUtee  Department  of 
State. 

"Nothing  But  Nature"— a  racortUng  with 
the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  directed 
t>y  Leopold  Sip*.  Ths  work  Is  a  choral 
adaptation  by  Paul  FeUer  of  the  Ogden  Nash 
poem. 


lapact  af  Saail  Watershed  ProfriH  •■ 
L«w-lac*a*  Areas 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  sows 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBS 

Tuesday.  JlfarcTi  14.  19S7 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  In- 
asmuch as.the  President  today  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  his  message  on  pov- 
erty conditions  in  urban  and  rural  areas, 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  economic 
stimulus  which  is  being  provided  to  rural 
communities  thrtmgh  the  program  of 
snail  watershed  projects.  This  program 
is  administered  by  the  Department  ol 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Starting  with  the  basic  concept  of 
protecting  rural  areas  from  devastating 
floods,  the  small  watershed  program  has 
been  broadened  as  its  potentials  have 
been  recognized.  The  Congress  has 
amended  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Protection  Act  several  times  to 
Increase  Federal  assistance  on  this  Im- 
portant job  of  resource  development.  It 
has  added  assistance  in  development  of 
fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  and  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supply.  At  the 
same  time.  Congress  has  always  recog- 
nized that  the  local  people  must  Initiate 
the  projects  and  that  projects  must  fit 
local  needs.  The  Federal  Government 
assists  local  sponsors  technically  and 
financially. 

The  program  has  proved  Its  worth  In 
physical  planning  and  developing  of  re- 
sources. It  has  proved  its  worth  in 
boosting  the  welfare  of  people  and  their 
communities. 

Not  only  has  the  Installation  of  the 
projects — the  construction  and  services 
needed  to  carry  out  project  plans — gen- 
erated jobs  In  the  community,  but  con- 
tinuing Jobs  have  also  been  created.  In 
fact,  the  first  635  projects  have  brought 
to  their  communities  more  than  500  new 
businesses  and  industries  arut  created 
nearly  10.000  new  jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  nlw  enterprises  and 
new  jobs,  many  other  buslnesset  have 
expanded  and  created  about  11.000  Jobs. 
Add  these  to  the  nearly  30,000  man-years 
of  employment  generated  by  actual  con- 
struction of  the  projects,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  a  small 
watershed  project  In  a  community. 

Protection  of  land  from  the  damages 
of  floods  and  sedimentation,  assurance 
of  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  and 
industrial  use  and  development  of  recre- 
ation f  aclllUes  for  the  use  of  the  people 
all  enhance  a  community's  opportunity 
to  grow  by  bringing  In  new  doUan. 

More  than  2.500  watershed  communi- 
ties have  applied  for  Department  of 
Agriculture  help  to  carry  out  projects. 
People  in  122  of  these  watersheds  have 
completed  their  projects  and  are  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits.  Another  8S1  projects 
are  Itelng  Installed  and  the  ScU  Con- 
servaUon  Service  hopes  eventually  to  be 
able  to  act  on  all  of  the  qualified  appli- 
cations which  arc  pending. 
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At  IWli4  SiaiM 
SFEBCB 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


W  TH«  HODBB  OF  BZPRBSKNTATIvra 

TTtarntov.  march  t.  IW! 

Mr  CONTE.     Mr.   8P««k«.  J.  »2^^ 
nke  io  ta*e  this  opportunity  to  Join  wltt 

S  n^  toi  lmn>«Uate  Ktlon  to  d«l 
^  the  economic  crisis  pr««;t  y  toem 
STlextUe  industry  This  crisis i*^ 
direct  remilt  of  the  tremendous  grwwUi 
tn  texta.  unportt  which  we  1««  »^^ 
enoed  tn  this  country.  »nd  It  threatens 
Stomet  permanent  disorder  upon  the 
Induatiy    unless    correcOve    steps    are 

*'^  textile  Industry  today  employs, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  over  4  million  peo- 
Die.  It  has  played  an  Important  part 
^helping  to  maintain  a  sUble  economy 
hy  eontinuaUy  producing  I"*'"?  I^ 
ucU  at  reasonable  prices.  It  has  dooe 
^^jel«rof  increased  costs  to  the 
StSit  that  tt  ha.  not  been  able  to  real- 
Be  a  irowth  to  earnings  eommensur- 
«^  with  the  general  growth  ol  the  ec«i- 
^\Seh  hL  taken  place  over  the  last 

'"t^N^  England  area  has  over  186.- 
000  people  engaged  In  the  texUle  bua- 
nas^  approximately  50  percent  ot 
SSi  are  from  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. These  employees  constitute 
SS^SSnately  14  percent  of  ^^^ 
manufacturing  employment  in  M"^ 
chusetts.  furthermore,  sOTie  lO.TOO 
people  are  employed  in  my  SUte  tn  the 
production  ol  texUle  machinery. 

The  Industry  which  Is  so  Important  to 
our  national  defense  and  to  the  won"^* 
strength  of  this  country  is  today  an  un- 
healthy industry.     The  sdverse  impact 
of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  toxuie 
imports  on  the  textile  industry  has  been 
felt  an  across  the  Nation.    In  my  own 
distrtct  within  the  last  «  months,  a  long- 
estahllshed    wooleji    manufacturer    has 
been  forrced  to  terminate  its  operations. 
The  «lxe  of  the  growth  In  4mporU  to 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  statistlca. 
From  ISfll  through  1966  imports  of  cot- 
ton, aynthetlc   and   wool    textUes   have 
risen  from  1  bilUon  square  yards  to  al- 
most 3  billion  s<juare  yards  with  a  value 
of  over  »1  billion.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod of  time  domestic  production  ol  tex- 
tiles has  Increased  by  only  one-third  of 
that  growth  rate.   Cotton  importe  rose  by 
24  percent  In  1965  and  by  40  percent  in 
1N8  to  the  point  where  they  now  repre- 
sent approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  in  this  country.    Wool  tex- 
tile imports  now  represent  24  percent  of 
our  wool  consumption  while  manmade 
textile  imports  have  grown  from  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  amount  in  1961  to  be- 
tween (  and  10  percent  of  present  na- 
tional consumption. 

In  our  textUe  Industry  meanwhile, 
average  wages  have  gone  up  during  the 
period  from  19«3  to  1966  by  some  M 
cents  per  hour  and  now  are  at  the  level 
ot  t3  per  hour.  Yet  the  textile  industry 
(nust  compete  with  Japan  and  Hens 


Kcnc  where  0>e  »ver»««  hourly  **«*  |f 
Mcenti  and  J8  eenta.  respecUvely. 
•mese  two  pI»coa  alone  accounted  for  48 
i^t  of  the  imports  Into  the  United 
States  In  1966. 

This  tremendous  discrepancy  »  the 
price  of  manufacturing  labor  cannot  be 
allowed  to  Impair  the  well-being  of  our 
textile  industry.  We  cannot  force  our 
industry  into  a  position  whereby  every- 
time  It  raises  the  salaries  of  Ua  em- 
ployees, it  moves  these  workers  one  step 
closer  to  the  loss  of  their  job  because 
of  foreign  competition. 

Tlie  scope  of  this  problem  of  excessive 
imports  is  further  demor\strated  by  the 
effect  that  it  has  had  on  our  balance  of 
trade  and  balance-of -payments  position 
Everyone  is  weU  aware  of  the  criUau 
problems  that  we  have  been  faced  with 
in  the  last  few  years  as  the  result  of  our 
continuing  balance-of -payments  deflclte. 
Many   people,   however,   may   not  be 
aware  o(  the  highly  slgniflcant  rtrfe  that 
foreign  imports  of  textiles  have  played 
in  this  problem.     During  1966  our  im- 
ports of  texUles  exceeded  our  exports  of 
textiles  by  over  »800  mllUon.    When  this 
Is  compared  with  our  total  balance-of- 
payments   deficit   for   1966.  which   was 
jl  400  million,  the  extent  of  the  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of   trade  which 
these  ImporU  have  had  becomes  obTl- 
ously  apparent. 

Our  textile  Industry  is  fully  capable  of 
meeUng  our  domestic  needs.  ^"iKn 
imports  are  in  no  way  a  necessity  for  this 
country  as  they  may  be  for  others.  To 
the  extent,  however,  that  we  sancUon 
these  imports  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
continue  to  Impair  our  domestic  capa- 
bilities, they  create  Increasing  diffi- 
culty for  us  in  attempting  to  balance  our 
trade  poslUon. 

The  facts  as  I  have  described  them, 
give  I  think,  some  indication  of  the  se- 
riousness and  Immediacy  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced.  The  Govern- 
ment has  in  the  past  by  its  actions  M- 
pressed  its  desire  to  assist  the  texUle 
industry  in  successfully  meeting  the  dif- 
Dcult  problems  ttiat  it  has  encountered. 
For  example,  the  1961  Federal  textUe 
program  represented  the  esUblishment 
of  a  governmental  position  to  exercLie 
control  on  the  amount  of  textUe  imports 
entering  into  this  country.  However, 
this  program  was  only  carried  forward  in 
the  area  of  cotton  textiles  and  was  not 
even  successful  there  as  evidenced  by  the 
tremendous  growth  of  cotton  textiles 
which  we  have  experienced  during  the 
last  i  years. 

We  need  to  establish  a  successful  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  textUe  Imports 
Into  this  country  and  we  need  to  do  it 
Immediately.  _,  , 

Our  country  is  presently  engaged  in 
negotiations  in  Geneva  concerning  tariff 
reductions  under  the  Tariff  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  Reports  of  those  negotl- 
aOons  indicate  that  we  are  considering 
cutting  the  tariffs  on  textUe  imports  by 
up  to  50  percent.  I  loin  with  my  col- 
leagues in  calUng  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  direct  our  representative.  Ambas- 
sador WUliara  Roth,  to  oppose  any  re- 
duction of  our  present  tariffs  on  textile 
imports.  Furthermore,  the  5-year  inter- 
national cotton  textUe  arrangement. 
which  expires  on  September  30.  and 
which  is  »)eing  renegotiated,  should  be 


extended   without   any  chanje  for  an 
addlUonal  5  years.    FlnaUy.  an  arrange- 
ment covering  international  trade  wool 
and  In  manmade  or  synthetic  fibers  must 
b«  negotiated.     Our  present   »rttnte- 
ments.  which  only  cover  cotton  textUra. 
leave  a  vacuum  which  must  be  nUed 
without  delay.                     ^  ^      _..v-„» 
These  steps  can  an  be  taken  without 
the  need  for  legislation  and  wUl  consti- 
tute a  positive  program  to  deal  with  tne 
prSent  crisis   in   the   textUe   industry. 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  a  vital 
segment  of  our  national  economy  siUfer 
Irreparable  harm  at  the  hands  of  for- 
eign competlUon  which  it  cannot  com- 
pete with  and  at  the  same  Ume  ade- 
quately fulflU  it»  Important  role  in  our 
economy.         
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A  P»»  A«»kam  Hicfcway  '■■  Our  Fature? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OV    KAItSAS 

IN  THE  BOtJSI  OF  REPKESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  ifarcTi  U,  I»«7 
Mr     DOLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    there    to 

growing  interest  in  several  Plains  States 
concerning  the  development  of  an  inter- 
continental highway  Unkhig  Canada 
and  I*tin  American  countrtea  to   the 

"organisations  in  several  States  have 
been  working  in  unison  for  several  years 
to  promote  this  idea.  One  that  has  pio- 
neered this  proposal  and  has  continued 
to  point  out  its  advantages  U  the  Pan 
American  Highway  Association,  whose 
president.  Mr.  Merle  MUler,  newspaper 
pubBsher  of  BeUevlUe,  Kara.,  to  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district.  Mr.  Miller  spw- 
headed  a  motorcade  to  Mexico.  Central 
and  South  America  recently  to  dramattee 
the  benefits  of  a  north-south  route.  He 
has  thus  far  presented  a  convincing 
argument  for  the  economic  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  its  creation  as  weU  as 
Its  many  various  other  advantages. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Recoxd 
at  this  point,  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  March  9  Issue  of  the  Belleville  Tele- 
«»pe  enUtled  "Highway  Future,  sum- 
marizing   the    pan-American    highway 

proposal :  ^ 

Kkhwat  Ftrrtrmx? 

We  have  beeome  thoroughly  convlMed 
that  tto«  atma  fee  k  North  »1»<1  South  Hlgh- 
wmy  aeroM  the  Vnifd  States  la  prohably  one 
of  the  country-.  greatMt  hlghw.y  needs. 

W«  fMl  that  »ft«r  two  j«»n  of  Mnou« 
•tuny  of  the  queaUon  of  Inter-conUnental 
highway!  that  Uila  la  a  cap«fuUy  m«Mured 
•tiumant.  and  that  the  need  U  real  and 
■bould  receive  the  lull  support  of  the  fed- 
eral lOTermnent  and  the  n»e  »ute^— Teicaa. 
OUaboma.  Kanaaa.  Nebrsaka.  South  and 
North  Dakota  through  which  the  J^n  Amer- 
ican Highway— tl^  north  and^  aoulh  route 

■hould  go.  TT-.»-,« 

Anyone  eiamlnlng  a  map  of  the  United 
Bute,  interatate  highway  syjtem  wUl  fWd 
that  ererrone  of  the  »tat««  named  above  haa 
at  leaat  OTie  eaat  Io  weat  Interatate  cnMlng 
Ita  bouodarlea.  On  the  other  hand  one  wm 
end  that  there  are  rtrtnally  no  direct 
utralghtl  north  and  aouth  Intenrtate  routea 
ai:roae  the  United  Btstea. 

The  cl«e«t  one  can  come  in  the  nrtdweat 
to  ttndlng  auch  a  north  and  aouth  route 
la  nsw  from  Laredo  throogh  Ban  Antonio. 


Austin.  Dallas,  Oklahoma  City  to  Sallna, 
TTana"  At  thla  point  S6W  retuma  to  the 
federal  dealgnaUon  nS81 — the  IdentmcaUon 
moat  of  tlila  highway  held  before  becoming 
part  of  the  Intentate  Byvtem. 

We  Dnnly  believe  that  thla  highway  needa 
to  be  completed  on  directly  north  through 
Concordia  and  BeUevlUe.  Kan..  YaA  and 
Columbus,  Neb.,  to  Tankton  and  tiien  to 
Watartown,  8J5,  connecting  with  the  al- 
ready built  139  which  It  would  foUow  Into 
Canada  and  Winnipeg. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  numtMT  of  diagonal 
interatate.  free-way  or  toll  road  routea  hare 
been  propceed.  We  think  that  aome  of  tbeae 
would  be  beneficial  but  the  direct  routea. 
both  north  and  aouth  and  eaat  and  weat 
ahould  receive  the  priority  and  Orat  atten- 
tion. 


The  Pf»Hf    TJaeyial  Jnsticc 
UaderUw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nunois 
m  THK  BOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATI V  ES 

Tucxday.  March  U.  1967 
Mr.  AREND8.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  reaped  for  law  and  order, 
and  the  rapidly  crime  rate,  Is  our  major 
domestic  problem. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  and 
there  are  many  things  that  need  be  done 
to  effectuate  a  solution. 

The  forgotten  man  In  all  these  discus- 
sions Is  the  vlcUm  of  crime.  There  has 
been  all  too  little  attention  given  to  the 
rights  of  society. 

In  this  connection  1  am  inserting  In 
the  CowoRiasiOHAL  REcoao,  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  March  12,  entitled  '"The 
Problem — Unequal  Justice  tJnder  Law." 
I  am  also  inserting  my  weekly  news- 
letter of  March  3  to  the  newspaper*  of 
my  district  presenting  my  views  on  the 
Crime  Commission  Report. 
TBI  PaoBLzii — UKKQ17AI.  3vaTtc%  Unt>e>  Law 
The  tnaerlptloD  carred  Id  bold  letten  over 
th«  Impoalng  «Dtrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
building  mggeata  that  the  natloD's  highest 
tribuniLl  Is  dedloftted  to  the  concept  of  Equal 
Justice  Under  L»w.  TTie  fact  la  that  the 
court.  In  major  rulings  In  criminal  cases  In 
recent  yean,  has  been  dispensing  a  brand  of 
Justice  that  l«  deplorably  unequal.  And  thla 
Is  what  the  ahootlng  has  been  about  this  past 
week  In  the  beuiogs  before  Senator  McClel- 
lan'B  aubcommlttse. 

Assuming  that  law-abiding  people  have 
rights,  and  we  think  they  have  or  should 
have,  tbeae  rights  have  been  recklessly  dis- 
regarded by  a  majority  of  the  court.  The 
Prealdent  has  often  apoken  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  homes,  on 
the  streeU  and  In  their  plocea  of  buaineae. 
Each  day  brings  new  evidence,  however,  that 
this  Is  rhetoric  and  nothing  more.  For  the 
people  are  not  aecure  anywhere.  And  this 
Insecurity  is  due  In  considerable  part  to  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  a  flve-man  ma- 
jority of  the  court  haa  gone  in  enlarging  and 
prot«ctlng  the  rights  of  criminals.  Reading 
such  opinions  as  thoas  In  the  Eocobedo  and 
Miranda  cases,  one  might  think  vhat  the 
court  majority  has  never  hoard  of  the  rights 
of  the  pubUo— and  couldn't  care  leas.  Cer- 
tainly It  does  not  subacribe  to  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  White  in  his  dissent  In 
the  Miran'lt  csm  that  "the  moat  bade  func- 


tloa  of   gOTcrame&i  la   to  prorbS*  for  the 

security  of  the  Individual  and  his  property." 
This  process  of  shielding  the  criminal  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  safety  grew  out  of 
a  laudable  purpose  to  erect  safeguards  against 
criminal  convictions  based  on  coerced  or  in- 
voluntary oonfeesiona.  There  was  ample  rea- 
BOD  for  thlB  some  35  or  30  years  ago.  Pt>r 
tha  third  degree,  even  in  those  relaUvely 
recent  days,  had  not  disappeared  from  the 
law-enforcement  scene.  And  a  coerced  con- 
fesslOD  is  both  offensive  tQ  one's  sense  of 
JtiBtlce  and  unreliable  as  an  item  of  evidence. 
The  trouble  Is  that  the  court  haa  not 
known  where  to  stop,  has  loet  all  sense  of 
keeping  the  acalee  In  balance.  The  notion 
that  the  purpose  of  our  sjEtem  of  criminal 
Justice  Is  to  convict  the  guilty  and  absolve 
the  Innocent  la  out  the  window.  The  com- 
mendable effort  to  erect  greater  safeguards 
against  Involuntary  confessions  has  been 
carried  to  such  lengths  that  entirely  volun- 
tary confeeslons  arc  now  tn  Jeopardy.  In 
fact.  Justice  White  has  said  Uiat  tlM  court 
majority  seems  to  be  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  barring  all  confcaslopa.  He  could  very 
weU  be  right. 

The  bearings  which  Senator  McClellan  has 
been  holding  have  moved  along  two  main 
lines.  One  effort  haf  JC»een  to  find  a  way  to 
reverse  or  at  least  to  minimize  the  pernicious 
effect  on  law-enforcement  erf  the  court's  5  to 
4  rullnga  with  respect  to  confeeslons.  The 
other  has  been  to  work  out  leglslatloa  to 
strengthen  the  hand  ot  those  whose  duty  It 
Is  to  enforce  the  law. 

This  second  undertaking,  largely  concerned 
with  legislation  to  permit  the  use  of  wiretap 
evidence  and  electronic  bugs,  presents  few 
problems.  Congress  will  get  no  help  In  this 
frocD  the  President  or  the  Department  of 
Justice.  etUl,  at  least  as  of  this  time,  there 
seems  to  be  no  coKistltutlonal  barrier  to  auch 
legislation. 

The  subcommittee  received  a  very  strong 
statement  on  these  matters  from  Chief  Judge 
J.  Edward  Lumbard  of  .the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Lumbard  was  es- 
pecially concerned  with  the  problem  of  or- 
ganised crime.  It  Is.  he  said,  almost  Impoa- 
slble  to  curb  It  under  existing  restrictions 
oo  enforcement  agencies. 

Opponents  of  wiretapping  aomctlmca  mis- 
represent the  "dirty  business"  commeot  by 
Justice  Holmes  In  supp'irt  of  their  stand. 
In  a  reference  to  thla.  Judge  Lumbard  said: 
"There  la  no  dirtier  business  today  than  the 
business  of  organised  crime:  It  rules  by  vio- 
lence and  terror;  It  vlcCLmlzes  the  public  asd 
ocHTupts  public  ofDclals.  Every  possible  re- 
source of  government  abo\ild  be  used  to 
expose  and  destroy  It." 

He  meant  that  he  thought  Congress  should 
move  without  delay  to  sanction  the  uee  of 
wiretaps  and  electronic  devices,  under  suit- 
able controls,  and  we  heartily  agree. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  the  un- 
reasonable and  unneeded  obstacles  which  the 
court  haa  erected  against  the  uae  of  volun- 
tary confeealons  is  a  tougher  question.  For 
the  flve-man  majority  wrapped  Its  Eacobcdo 
and  Miranda  rullnga  In  constitutional  In- 
terpretations. And  this,  through  the  inter- 
pretations were  grosB  diatortions  of  what 
the  Constitution  says,  makes  it  difficult  for 
Congress  to  remedy  the  rulings. 

Senator  Ervin.  himself  a  former  Judge, 
would  take  two  approaches.  First,  ha  would 
amend  the  Constitution  to  ovcrocme  the 
effect  of  the  court's  rullnga  on  confesstODS. 
Second,  with  the  aupport  of  10  oihar  aenators. 
be  has  introduced  a  bill  which  would  strip 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  appel- 
late courts  of  Jurtadlctlon  to  make  such 
rulings  as  those  In  Eseobedo  and  kOranda. 
What  he  la  trying  to  do.  and  It  la  a  worthy 
objective.  U  to  get  back  to  the  decades-oid 
state  of  the  law  tn  which  the  test  oi  a  con- 
resslon  was  whether  It  had  been  mad*  voltu- 
tarlly  or  not.    U  Toltuttary.  It  would  be  ad- 


missible. And  the  Supreme  Court  would 
not  be  ponAltted  to  throw  out  a  TOtuutary 
oonfeeoion  by  reading  somethlag  into  the 
Constitution  that  was  never  before  thought 
to  be  there. 

Tlie  constitutional  amendment  route  la 
loog  and  difficult.  And  while  Congreea. 
unde^  Article  IH  of  the  Constitution,  ap- 
parently has  authority  to  regulate  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  ot  the  Supreme  Court, 
this  would  be  a  drastic  remedy.  One  must 
hope  that  some  other  way  can  be  found — 
even  assuming  that  Congress  would  accept 
the  Ervtn  proposal. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  Is  being 
urged  by  Senator  McClellan.  He.  too.  would 
re-establish  the  admlaslblllty  of  voluntary 
confeaalons.  But  be  would  do  this  by  having 
Congress  spell  out  the  meaning  of  voluntari- 
ness and  aet  up  standards  by  which  a  trial 
Judge  and  Jury  would  make  the  Judgment  on 
thla  question.  Shotild  thla  be  tried,  the 
Supreme  Court  might  say  that  the  new  law 
Is  unconstitutional  under  Ita  own  rulings. 
But  the  senator  hopes  that  at  least  one 
monber  of  the  majority,  upon  further  reflec- 
tion, might  change  his  mind. 

Various  otlier  recommendations  have  been 
laid  before  the  UcCleilan  subcommittee.  In- 
cluding a  strong  statement  from  Senator 
Bible  urging  rectification  of  the  notorious 
Mallory  rule.  And  we  hope  that  Congreea, 
which  for  years  has  been  marching  up  and 
down  the  crime-remedy  hill,  will  at  Uat  tie 
moved  to  take  effective  action. 

Still,  even  though  nothing  finally  emerges 
in  tills  session,  time  will  not  have  been 
wasted.  For  these  hearing*  and  the  strong 
statements  by  most  of  the  wltncssea  are  a 
reflection  of  the  mood,  not  of  a  few  men  oo 
Capltod  HUl.  but  at  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  A  PrasUlcnt 
or  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  be  pecaonally 
remote  from  contact  with  crime.  But  the 
people  are  not;  they  Uve  in  its  ahadow  every 
day  and  every  night.  And  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  unequal  Justlos.  The  volume  of 
orlme  Is  going  bo  continue  its  upward  climb. 
azKl  sooner  or  later  the  people  will  make 
tbcmaelvea  heard. 

A  final  word:  Socne  people  think  It  U 
almost  subversive  to  critlclM  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  any  laltlclam  must  spring 
from  Ignorance  or  malice.  Let  them  read 
the  dissenting  opinions  of  Justices  Harlan. 
Clark.  Stewart  and  White.  Wo  more  severe 
condemnations  of  the  majority  rulings  can 
be  found  than  thoee  which  appear  In  theee 
dissents.  And  If  the  five  memben  In  the 
majority  will  not  heed  even  the  protests  of 
their  own  brethren,  they  wlU  have  no  one 
but  themselves  to  blame  as  the  Suprsme 
Co\irt  and.  stm  wotae,  the  law  Itself,  falls 
Into  disrepute. 

Cuu  CoMumnom  Bstokt 
We  have  read  with  more  than  ordinary 
care  the  308  page  report  of  the  Prealdept's 
Oommlsalon  opn  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
AdmlnlBtratlon  of  Justice.  Tlw  book  ts  quite 
properly  entitled  "Tbs  Challenge  of  Crime 
in  a  Free  Society". 

We  consider  the  rapidly  rUtng  crime  rata, 
and  the  general  lack  of  respect  for  law  and 
order,  to  be  our  major  domestic  problem. 
And  we  will  rrankJy  say  that  we  have  given 
more  attention  to  this  particular  report  iiirnxx 
we  have  to  nwet  others  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  various  aspects  of  our  national 
life. 

On  the  Whole  the  Cvlme  Oommlasloci's  re- 
port u  exoellent.  Than  Is  much  In  It  that 
Is  informative  and  cc«istructlve.  It  makes 
some  recommendations  of  real  merit.  There 
Is  also  much  In  the  report  that  Is  well  known 
but  aU  too  long  known  and  ignored.  But 
we  are  obliged  to  aay,  with  all  due  respect 
to  tbs  Imposing  list  of  notable  names  In  ths 
appendix  of  pereons   wfco  "   " 
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nic»nt>  uid  •aviBtn".  th»t  U»  report  Um  » 

"tS'SST^  mphuU  <rf  the  report 
lesTM  one  wim  the  impnMlon  that  moet  at 
the  ooneultlnj  WM  wtth  proIeMor.  on  le»« 
irom  their  unlverelty  cImm.  In  lOcloloOT. 
poUUcal  edenc.  or  l»w.  It  1.  o°ly^,«^ 
Kmeeenu-  of  Kune  of  the  CommlMlonere  that 
then  U  enj  lii<llc»tlon  that  the  cop  on  the 
.treet.  the  pre<aMt  captain  and  the  prM- 
tlSig  praecuttac  attorney  ma,  have  been 

There  li  no  denying  that  poverty  and 
dome  hre«l  crUnee.  and  that  eoclety  ha.  M 
obUgatloo  to  ellectnaM  a  remedy  for  theee 
oonSuooa.  There  1.  no  denying  al«)  that 
Srittdl.ldu.1  ha.  baalc  right,  that  murt 
S  wotatted.  But  what  U  being  overlooked 
U  ttat  KJdety  a!»  ha.  right,  and  ">»'«;- 
xJmj  of  punlahmeot  can  al«>  be  an  eBecUve 
muxn  in  a  war  agalnn  crime. 

The  Crime  f-amml..lon-.  report  more  than 
iaje<piately   deal,   with   the  >f«-~f«''   "; 
JSott  of  U>e  crime  problem      It  1.  "•a?'™' 
to   that   It   contribute,   little.    If    anything. 
(•leept   In    the   ••.upplementary   .tatemenl 
flSTby  .even  of  the  19  Commlii.loner.1  with 
5^^  to  our  immediate  problem  of  un«»f« 
Stie^     In  many  re.pec».  victim,  of  cTtoe 
are  the  forgotten  people  of  our  Kjclety.    The 
daBdencT  In  t»>«  <^^'  Oomml»lon.  report 
uTltt  aoc^rent  faUure  to  recognize  that  until 
crtBia  la  up-rooted  by  long-range  program. 
the  DrwranUon  and  control  of  crime  depend. 
In  lam  part  upon  eBectlve  law  enforcement. 
wSlTe  law  enforcement  ha.  been  bam- 
ocnd  by  Court  declalon..    ThU  account.  In 
£>■  pwt  Joe  the  eitenrive  crime  In  the  Dl.- 
MM  oToolambU.    The  Congree.  ha.  wught 
Sriirt^^Uon  to  give  the  Wwhlngton 
tew  enforcement  authoriue.  proper  mean,  to 
do  their  lob.     BegretfuUy,  the  Preeldent  ve- 
«Md  Mch  a  bill  p««ed   iMt  year      We  are 
nnUut  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Committee 
foT^^  a  .imllar  bill  at  the  earliest  poml- 
hle  data      It  U  Kunethlng  we  can   do  now 
towaid  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime 
SSira  the  Congre..   ha.  directed   l'^^''^ 
Mm  while,   in   the   meantime,   we   proceed 
with  the  umg-range  upecu  In  the  Beld  oc 
tumalnc.  education  and   Job   opportuniaea, 
both  in  the  DUtrlct  and  on  a  national  baau. 


Appwd  Impwt  Prabica 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 


W  TH«  HOUBl  OF  BKPRISBNTATTVBS 

ThvTiday.  March  i,  19S7 
Mr  FDLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Biieaker,  there  are  about  3.000  people  In 
my  dlittlct.  metropolitan  NaahvlUe- 
DsTldaan  County,  Tenn.,  employed  In 
aoae  13  apparel  plante.  A  major  prod- 
uct of  tbeae  plants  Is  men's  and  boys' 
trouaen  made  ct  woven  cotton  or  syn- 
tbetle  fabric.  The  Jobs  helil  by  these 
people  are  now  being  threatened  by  the 
substantial  rise  In  Imports  of  all  apparel 
products  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  several  years.  Imports  of  trou- 
sers also  have  been  Increasing  over  the 
years  and  have  taken  an  Increasini  por- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  as  they  did 
so. 

Today,  imported  men's  and  boys' 
trousers  made  of  an  fibers  equal  N>proxl- 
matdy  11  percent  of  domestic  trooser 
production.  In  ISM,  these  trouaer  im- 
porU  were  leas  than  t  percent  of  domes- 
tie  praduetUm.    The  apparel  Industty. 


together  with  the  sector  producing  trou- 
sers. Is  not  sharing  with  foreign  competi- 
tors the  domestic  market  growth  because 
these  foreign  compeUtors  are  taking  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  growth  In  our 
market.  The  day  Is  not  far  off  when  for- 
eign oompeUtlon  will  take  all  of  the 
growth  and  leave  our  domestic  Industry 
with  an  unchanging  demand.  The  Im- 
portant fact  here  Is  that  the  domestic 
industry  wUl  not  only  be  unable  to  sup- 
ply a  source  of  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities but  It  may  weU  have  to  reduce 
Its  demands  If  its  market  continues  un- 
changed. 

In  the  past  2  years,  total  apparel  im- 
ports of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers 
Increased  39  [)ercent.  while  domestic  pro- 
ducUon,  according  to  the  Industrial  Pro- 
duction Index.  Increased  only  13  percent, 
or  just  one-third  as  fast.  Most  of  the 
Increase  in  apparel  imports  has  taken 
place  In  apparel  made  of  synthetic  fibers. 
While  cotton  and  wool  apparel  Imports 
each  Increased  n  percent  In  the  past  2 
years,  synthetic  apparel  Imports  rose  150 
perx»nt.  _  , 

The   Import   picture    for   trousers   Is 
somewhat  different  for  special  reasons. 
Because  of  the  rising  civilian  and  mili- 
tary demand  for  trousers  and  the  Inabil- 
ity   of    foreign    producers    to    supply 
durable  press  trousers.  Imports  of  men's 
and  boys'  trousers  Increased  13  percent 
In  the  past  2  years,  and  domestic  pro- 
duction rose  almost  10  percent.    Due  to 
this  unique  situation,  the  people  In  my 
district  were  not  affected  by  imports  as 
much  as  some  others  have  been  during 
the  pest  a  years.    Today,  however,  con- 
ditions have  changed,  both  in  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  and  specifically  In  trouser 
production.    CompeUtlon  from  Imports 
Is  going  to  be  much  keener  In  the  fu- 
ture than  it  has  been  In  the  past  for  one 
Important  reason :  tariff  rates  on  apparel 
products  are  due  to  be  cut  by  as  much 
as  50  percent  when  the  Kennedy  round 
negotiations  reach  their  conclusion.     I 
understand  this  will  be  done  before  the 
authority  to  cut  tariffs  under  the  Trade 
Sxpanslon  Act  runs  out  In  Jtme. 

Tariff  reduction  of  the  magnitude  of 
50  percent  will  significantly  lessen  the 
ability  of  the  domestic  Industry  to  com- 
pete in  the  market  on  the  basis  of  price. 
Therefore,  it  seems  feasible  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  tariff  reductions  should 
not  be  allowed  on  apparel  products. 
Even  the  present  tariff  system  has  not 
been  a  significant  barrier  lor  the  import 
of  apparel  producU  of  wool  and  syn- 
theUc  fibers.  Further  tariff  cuts  could 
only  aggravate  this  situation  by  allowing 
imported  apparel  to  have  a  lower  domes- 
tic selling  price  than  It  does  now.  A 
positive  solution  to  this  problem  would 
be  an  extension  of  the  IntemaUonal  cot- 
ton textUe  agreement  to  cover  Imports 
of  apparel  and  textUe  products  of  all 
fibers  The  International  cotton  texUle 
agreement  has  allowed  for  substantial 
Increases  In  ootton  product  Imports, 
while  not  having  disastrous  eff  ecU  on  the 
entire  market,  nor  any  specific  market 
■ector. 

The  apparel  Industry  welcomes  com- 
petition, and  an  International  agree- 
ment for  all  fibers  such  as  the  one  now 
In  existence  for  all  cotton  product  Im- 
ports could  provide  a  healthy  competi- 


tive atmosphere.  This  type  of  arrange- 
ment would  help  eliminate  the  anxieties 
now  existing  in  the  market  because  of 
the  ullmlted  access  of  imported  wool  and 
manmade  fiber  apparel  products.  The 
entire  industry  and,  therefore,  the 
plants  in  my  district  and  the  people 
who  work  in  them  are  at  the  mercy  of 
these  rapidly  Increasing  apparel  imports. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  if  nothing  is  done 
for  them  soon,  there  could  be  substantial 
employment  dislocations  and  capital 
losses.  Tariffs  should  not  be  cut  now 
with  only  the  hope  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  problem  later.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  by  our  Oovemment  through 
multilateral  agreemenU  or  unilateral 
controls  which  wlU  provide  for  a  solu- 
tion which  will  help  the  Industry  grow, 
compete  with  foreign  Imports,  and  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  our  citizens. 
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PoiitiT*  Ww  M  CrtaM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxiMois 
IN  TEIE  HOD8E  OP  BEPRESENTA-nvES 

Tuenfav,  Moreft  1«,  19«7 
Mr.  MTJRPHT  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Chicago  DaUy  News  re- 
cently made  an  important  observation 
about  this  administration's  proposals  to 
fight  crime. 

President  Johnson's  anticrime  pro- 
gram, the  editorial  said,  wisely  avoids 
the  old  pitfall  of  suggesUng  that  only  a 
Federal  poUce  force  can  effectively  fight 
crime.  ' 

Instead,  the  President  proposed  new 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  help 
cities  and  counUes  build  better  local  po- 
lice departroenu.  

The  editorial,  "PoslUve  War  on 
Crime,"  is  thought  provoking,  and  I  in- 
sert It  In  the  Racoap  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. The  editorial  follows: 
Poamva  Wiis  ok  Cmna 
It  U  heartening  to  note  that  Prealdent 
JohnKjn  ba.  cho»n  the  more  conetructlve  of 
the  two  tradlUMial  way.  to  light  crime. 
The  flrat  way  I.  often  more  wordy  than  ellec- 
Uve.  It  generally  call,  for  leee  enipha.1.  on 
Individual  right,  and  more  on  euppreMlon. 
Bomellmea  it  I.  tinged  with  deeperaUoo. 
The  notion  of  a  national  police  force  with 
wide  ranging  powera  1.  characterlallo  of  thU 
approach. 

The  Mcond  method  1.  to  build  better  po- 
lice forcee  on  the  local  level,  alway.  keeping 
individual  rlghu  In  mind. 

The  difference  between  the  two  U  that  be- 
tween a  police  .Ute  and  a  well-poUoed  .tale. 
In  hU  meaMge  to  OoBgreea  UUa  week,  the 
Prealdent  ouUlned  a  program  that  attacu 
crime  without  opening  a  aecond  front 
against  the  BUI  at  Rights. 

The  President  would  provide  federal  aid  to 
improve  local  police  force.,  which  all  too  of- 
ten lack  the  .kUU  and  training  required  In 
today,  complei  KKlety.  ThU  part  ct  the 
program  U  of  particular  Intereat  to  Chicago. 
whlQh  could  use  federal  money  to  buUd  the 
police  academy  It  baa  long  ne«l«l.  TheP"- 
gram  auo  Include,  a  gun-oontrol  law  that  u 
overdue. 

Mot  .ymboUc  oC  the  admlnUtration'.  con- 
cern tor  Individual  right.  U  the  McUon  ot 
thU  meeaage  dealing  with  wlretappmg  and 


other  forma  of  eaveadropplng.  It  trould  al- 
low exception,  only  where  national  Mcurlty 
1.  concerned.  ThU  loophole,  though  poten- 
Ually  wide,  wUl  mrlke  many  a.  neceaMry. 
Mr.  Johnaoo  U  not  the  flnt  politician  to 
quote  BrandeU'  deflJUtlon  of  privacy  aa  the 
"right  moat  valiMd  by  clvlllaed  men."  but 
now  he  U  among  the  Orat  to  move  poaltlvely 
•galnat  the  new.  electronic  threau  to  that 
right. 

The  Prealdent'.  menage  encompaMea  a 
number  of  other  propoeal..  many  of  them  In 
line  with  the  finding,  of  the  National  Crime 
CcmmUalon,  which  reported  to  the  President 
two  week.  ago.  Now  be  ha.  .uggeated  federal 
granU  to  plan  eafer  nelghborbood..  to  en- 
courage new  and  better  wayi  to  deal  with 
crime,  and  to  aupport  re»areh  Into  the 
caueea  of  crime. 

The  Prealdent  would  aUo  Mt  up  a  national 
network  to  foater  co-operaUon  among  local 
police  ofllclaU.  concentrate  on  the  narcotlca 
problem,  make  the  federal  court  .yatem  more 
efficient,  direct  .pecUl  attention  to  the  pro»>- 
lema  of  American  youth,  and  work  to  unify 
the  federal  prUon  .ystam,. 

The  actual  bill,  to  accompluh  these  many 
alzna  will  reveal  whether  the  Prealdenf.  pro- 
gram U  aa  .weeping  a.  bU  meeeage.  which 
comes  aa  a  hopeful  preview. 


PoTCity  Protraa  Fu4s  Not  Aadited 

EXTENSION  OF  RIOiARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUUZAItA 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OP  REPaE3DfTATlVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  i9$7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  8i)caker.  nearly 
3  million  In  our  tax  dollars  have  been 
thrown  down  a  bottomless  pit  In  one  In- 
stance to  advocate  hate  Americanism 
without  SO  much  as  an  audit.  Are  only 
seffre^tionist  Americans  audited,  con- 
trolled and  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment? Are  acttvtUea  using  tax  dollars 
to  promote  race-mixing  and  mongrelisa- 
tion  tax  free — Ipnrnnn^  from  account- 
abUltcr?  Is  thla  what  is  meant  by  free- 
dom? 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congrcse  will  shortly  be 
asked  to  appropriate  our  people's  tax 
money  for  more  of  this  poverty  circus, 
I  think  we  should  engage  in  one  war  at  a 
time,  that  being  the  war  to  save  our  peo- 
ple and  shores  from  world  domination 
by  atheistic  communism,  such  as  pres- 
ently being  waged  In  Vietnam,  Venezuela. 
Dominican  Republic,  Cuba,  Israel,  South 
Rhodesia,  India.  China,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  on  many  other  fronts.  And  if 
we  continue  to  tolerate  and  finance  these 
OEO  revolutionists  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  are  going  to  Im- 
port  the  war  into  every  city  and  town 
in  America.  Not  a  war  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty, but  a  war  of  class  against  class.  I 
aak  this  releaae  from  the  March  8.  19(J7, 
Lafayette.  Ia.,  Dally  Advertiser  be  In- 
serted in  the  Rtcou): 

RxpoKTBi  Sats  Two   "Pjuuiot  KB)  Ijmv" — 
ZiFFntT.  Bmxbt  Peobid  at  Mxbt 

Joha  Zlppert  axul  Artbur  Herbert  Bnv«7 
Jr.,  two  wblts  aut-of-«ta.t«  povsrty  wort:«n, 
vera  aoeuaed  of  "Pairottng  tb*  R«d  Llns" 
«■  tlu  Looialana  Joint  Lcglalattre  oommit- 
ttm  oo  tTn-Ameneaa  A«tlviUM  hfrsz-tag  got 
uaderway  la  LAfayette  thl«  momlng  la  an 
Investigation  at  th«  Ww  on  Poverty  pro- 
gram in  Soutliweat  Loulalsna. 


Tha  inagatlfmi  wer*  mad*  by  X>aUj  Ad- 
verUMT  reporter  Boti  Azigsra  Jr.  B«  uUd 
"Includetl  unong  tboae  on  the  public  pa;- 
roU  receiving  taxpayer  money  to  wage  war 
on  poverty  were  a  New  TorlLer  (Zlppert) 
w^o  belonged  to  a  committee  ta,at  tried  to 
recruit  American  youn^tere  for  a  eo-called 
youtb  festival  tbat  la  Communlat  In  origin 
and  Kremlin  in  direction;  and  a  convicted 
draft  dodger  (Emery)  wlio  Just  tills  past 
Priday  encouraged  young  men  at  a  lagh 
school  In  this  area  to  evacU  the  draft,  and 
whose  wife,  rm  told  by  different  wltneflses, 
stood  In  a  Lutheran  church  In  Lafayette  and 
aakjed  for  contributions  for  the  Tlet  Cong." 

KOTMKMBIBS 

Angen  added:  "These  particular  people, 
to  my  knowledge,  are  not  card-carrytng 
members  of  the  intematlonal  criminal  com- 
munist conspiracy  but  they  are  p&rrotlng  the 
Red  Line  by  attempting  to  Impede  or  un- 
dermine the  U.  8.  government's  position  In 
the  hot  war  we  are  now  waging  against 
communlam  In  Asia,  thereby  aiding  t2ie 
conununlst  cause. 

"Records  In  the  LafayetU  cleric  at  courfs 
office. '  said  Angers,  "show  that  both  at  theee 
men  received  t&xpayer  money  In  the  local  war 
on  poverty.  Both  of  them.  Interestingly 
enough,  are  now  enroUed  at  the  University  at 
Southwestern  Louisiana." 

■raAKS  TO  C3LAM 

Kmery  spoka  to  the  civics  and  American 
History  daasee  at  an  krea  high  school  last 
Priday  and  advised  students  to  avoid  mili- 
tary semce  and  told  them  that  Quakers  were 
sending  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong,  Angers  told 
the  leglilatlve  committee. 

According  to  Information  obtained  from 
teacher*  and  etudenta  Emery  reportedly 
Identified  himself  as  a  Southern  Consumers 
worker  who  had  served  five  months  In  the 
penitentiary  as  a  draft  dodger  and  who  had 
oome  to  the  school  to  speak  on  current 
eventa.  Ha  advised  students  that  whan 
someone  In  authority  told  them  to  do  seen*- 
thing  they  should  let  their  consdencea  be 
their  guides. 

Bmery  allegedly  suggested  to  the  high 
school  etudenta  that  they  should  refuse  to 
serve  In  the  armed  forces:  that  the  VA.  was 
a  dictator  in  Vietnam;  that  hunger  and 
poverty  were  worse  evils  than  communlam: 
that  the  people  of  Cuba  were  worse  off  be- 
fore the  Castro  takeover  and  that  ooounu- 
nlsm  had  brought  efficiency  to  Russia  and 
advantages  to  China. 

Angen  identified  Bmery  as  "a  former  Ten- 
nessee field  representative  of  a  socialist  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Ifatlonal  Share- 
croppera  Pund*  and  an  avowed  opponent  of 
the  ua.  goverment'a  poUcy  In  Vietnam." 
The  reporter  stated  that  Emery's  name  ap- 
pears tn  a  Sweet  Potato-  Alert  application  for 
a  S377.000  Office  of  Economic  Oppcrtunlty 
loan.  &nery,  a  part-time  USL  student,  was 
spokesman  for  a  group  of  young  people  slated 
for  an  antiwar  proteat  In  Washington  last 
month. 

men)  CAPTAiM 

Zlppert.  a  field  captain  In  Sweet  Potato 
Alert  and  a  CORX  field  worker  from  New 
York,  spoke  against  U.S.  policy  during  a  New 
York  teach-in,  diuing  a  debats  at  tha 
Lafayette  CathoUo  Student  Center  and  at 
a  meeting  Peb.  13  at  the  Arena  Coffee  Bouse 
of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  the  ooauntt- 
tee  wae  advlKed, 

Angara  said  that  Zlppert  was  quoted  by  the 
ofliolAl  publication  of  the  Peking -oriented 
communist  "Progreelve  Labor  Party"  as  ad- 
vocating the  picketing  of  a  Jail  in  New  York 
In  protest  to  imprisonment  of  students  there. 

The  reporter  revealed  that  Zlppert  la 
credited  with  aothorablp  of  an  article  that 
claims  "rarloua  insurgent  economic  orga- 
nizations** have  been  set  up  in  St.  Landry 
Pariah. 

Angers  aaserted  that  Zlppert  haa  been  a 
leading  advocate  of  reorganlxatton   ot  tha 


War  on  Poverty  Acadlana  Neuf  board  and 
that  he  belonged  to  a  New  York  policy  com- 
mittee recruiting  young  people  for  the  1065 
conununlat-docnlnated  world  youth  feetlval 
In  Algeria  set  up  by  two  international  com- 
munist froDU  and  financed  by  Moscow.  The 
Advertiser  reporter  said  that  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations repreaented  on  Zlppert 's  oom- 
mlttee  had  been  cited  by  the  attorney  g«i- 
eral  and  that  another  hosted  a  convention 
attended  by  most  of  the  subversive  organisa- 
tions In  the  U£. 


Be  told  the  legislative  oommltee  that  Zip- 
pert  was  shown  as  a  dlscrialon  leader  at  a 
South  Carolina  meeting  last  ntnuner  during 
the  time  he  was  on  the  poverty  payroll  as 
a  field  captain. 

CORS,  said  Angers,  had  been  under  In- 
vestigation by  the  Alabama  Legislative  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  the  Peace  and  that  com- 
mltee  reoonunended  that  CORK  be,  "cited 
as  an  important  arm  of  the  pro-oommun  let 
ooaiaptracy  and  a  dedicated  agent  working 
towards  sovietlzlng  of  America."  Angers 
eald  that  Zlppert  elded  with  communist 
theoretician  Herbert  Apthekar  In  the  New 
York  teach-in  against  US  policy  tn  Vietnam. 

Tiie  Louisiana  legislative  oomjnlttee  bear- 
ing In  the  War  Uemorlal  Building  wiU  con- 
tinue through  Thursday. 


Baltimore  Mariae  Corporal  Is  KilM 
bViateui  War 


EXTS<SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MASTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  JM7 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker, 

Cpl.  Walter  V.  Hulings.  of  Baltimore, 
was  recently  killed  In  combat  tn  Vietnam, 
and  I  wish  both  to  commend  his  cotirage 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  newspaper  article  In  the 
Rkookd: 

BAXTXitoas  ICAatxa  Cobkwax.  Is  Kixxib 
zx  VtxntAK  Waa 

Cpl.  Walter  V.  Rulings,  a  Baltlmorean 
whose  lifelong  ambition  waa  to  Join  the 
Marine  Corpa.  was  kUled  la  action  la  Viet- 
nam Saturday,  tha  Defense  Departnwnt  re- 
ported yesterday. 

He  was  the  fifth  liarylander  wboee  death 
In  the  war  baa  been  reported  In  the  last 
four  days. 

Corporal  Hullnga  was  a  tank  eommsjxder 
In  a  4th  Marina  Regiment  tank  battalion. 

He  was  killed  at  Quang  Tri  when  an  anamy 
aheU  exploded  Inside  hli  tank,  according  to 
a  Defense  Department  telegram  sent  to  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Rulings,  of  6609  BeUe 
Vista  avenue,  in  the  city's  HamUton  section. 


Corporal  BoUngs  served  In  the  war  aone 
for  nearly  a  year.  He  arrived  in  yietnam 
March  17,  iMa,  his  mother  said  last  night. 

Oorporal  Hulings  was  oonaldertng  making 
a  career  as  a  marine,  his  mother  said,  but 
also  spoke  of  beocMnJng  a  State  poUceman. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  la  June, 
1064,  upon  hla  graduation  from  Southern 
High  School.  Ha  went  into  t2ia  oorpe  ao 
quickly  that  he  miaaad  the  echoal*a  oom- 
mencement  exercleaa. 

Corporal  BtiUngi  U  sorrtvad  by  his 
mother:  two  broUxars.  Joha  and  Edward 
Hullnga;  and  four  slaten,  Catheiiae.  Mar- 
garet. Jacqueline  and  Laura  Holinga,  all  of 
BalUmore. 
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EXTENSION  OP  BZMAHKB 


HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS 

or   CUJTOSKIA 
ZH  TH*  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATJ  v  sa 

Tuetday,  March  14,  2907 


ImporUnt   Uuui  ]ud«lfi«  Um  stock   In    the 
first  place. 

It  U  deemed  terribly  old  fuhloned  to  men- 
tion that  tills  operation  brtn^  all  aorts  of 

queetlooable  raJue*  and  actlTlUea  Into  the 

fl^.^'^mmu^t;  ^ckM  "iJ^g  with  tblM     market  place.     Who  knows  how  to  mewure 
"*'^*"*^  J  _»  ,  thU  kind  of  performaneeT     StaOatlclana  can 


It  niiiiiiiil  not  to  mattsr  tlu.t  imder- 
wrltlnc  Mlliiilwliini  for  these  pramotlons 
«w«  Mjorbttfcnt;  U  a  few  new  issues  had  done 
T«ry  w«n  Ift  must  follow  tiiat  more  would  do 
■      ■  And  a  wbole  BegrDent  of  the 


TW  PoBp*lkitwabtt 


one,  built  new  offices  and  bought  new  fur- 
niture, while  rrnall  savers  lost  their  ooUege 
money  and  widow*  their  insurance  money 
before  they  washed  the  Stardust  out  of  their 
•yes. 
«  i_  T  „»»t.«rf  And  now  we  b»»e  become  performance 
Mr.  MOSS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend     ^^ngclous     if  there  are  tboae  among  us  who 

to  the  »ttentlon  of  my  coUeaguea  a  most    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^n  ^tn  capital  apprecu-     ,^  ^  ,^  „^. .^„. 

thoughtful  and  constructive  article  ap-     ^on.   let  us  categorize  everybody— take  his      ^^  points  almost  overnight.     In  one  week 
pearlng  tn  the  Financial  Analysts  Jour-     measurement,  or  perhaps  even  more  inter-     j^^^-  .^^g  (,j  ^^  high  (Ueis  lost  as-T-  of 

naltor    January -February    1»67.      The     wtlng— her  measurement..    Since  weTe  stUl  _  _^.  ..  .._- 

author   Miss  Lucy  E.  Rltter.  vice  presi-    thrai^lng  around  with  this  one.  it  de«frvea 
de^of   the   Cftllfomia   Western   States     the  most  serious  scruany 
?5rT^:„«Lr?«  f.artUMnffiUxhedoon-         Uk*    most    fashionable    new    Ideas,    the 


develop  all  sorts  of  measuring  devices,  but 
how  good  are  they?  What  wUl  happen  In  s 
market  where  Institutions  wUly  niliy  dump 
thousands  of  shares  for  do  reason  other  than 
that  they  must  show  a  capital  gain  and  they 
want  to  get  out  before  the  other  rcUow  does? 
Part  of  what  will  happen  \»  that  a  good  slock 
<*aj>  be  run  up.  dumped,   and  decline 


life  InBurance  Co.  is  a  distinguished  con 
atltuent  ol  mine.  Her  work  In  the  In- 
vestment field  has  been  dlstingulAhed  by 
considerable  success  and  the  arUcle  fol- 
lows: 

A   SCNBK  or  VSLUBS 

(By  Uicy  E.  Bitter,  CJPJt.) 
"ask  vtiy  Ood  made  the  gem  so  nnaU 
And  why  so  huge  the  granite? 
Beoanae  Ood   meant   mankind   should   set 
A  lilgher  value  on  it." 

This  dtartolng  bit  of  rhyme  Is  attributed 

to  Bobcrt  Bums,  who  wanted  to  provide  bis 

■IsUr  a  suitable  retort  wben  her  youthful 

■wain  do-lded  her  for  her  smaU  sUture. 

Would  that  analysts  could  find  a  sense  of 


empbsls  upon  performance  started  with  some 
very  solid  observations.  CaplUl  gains  along 
with  increasing  dividend  returns  are  highly 
laudable  objectives  in  any  investment  pro- 
grams. Repeated  evidence  bos  Uught  us 
that  well  placed  equity  Investment  surpasses 
Investment  In  debt  over  an  extended  period 
of  time.  Why.  otherwise  would  banks.  InaU- 
tulttoDS.  and  wealthy  Indlvldusis  have  spent 
so  much  of  their  time  and  attenUon  on 
equities  and  on  their  approach  to  this  sub- 
ject. Ttie  enort  now  to  make  the  fruit  of 
this  Investment  outlet  available  to  everyone 
In  qulckl}  measurable  form  U  tending  to 
•ome  dangerous  new  pracuces.  which  should 
be  examined  with  a  cold  eye. 
It  is  evident  that  the  small  individual,  and 


value   so    aasUy    explained.      At    times    one     perhaps  even  one  not  so  small.  Is  not  equip- 

wonders  11  soms  optlmlsU  think  they  have.  ^     — " "  '" '"  *"  *•"' 

for  Indeed  there  are  those  among  us  who 
act  as  If  treee  grow  to  the  wkf.  Since  tbls 
la  a  phenomenon  alas  not  limited  solely  to 
analysts,  let  us  remind  otirselvea  of  a  few 

One*  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boom  In 
tnUp  bulb*.  Our  history  books  teU  us  o< 
this  strange  erase.  What  started  out  ss  a 
normal  market  lor  tulip  bull>s  turned  into  a 
race  to  acquire  more  and  more  and  to  comer 
the  market  and  to  use  tulip  bulbs  wen  as 
ft  medium  at  exchange.  Such  a  madnees 
developed  that  prlcee  rose  to  Insupportable 
Isrels  and  then  came  tbe  collapse  and  the 
panic  and  hysteria  that  go  with  U.  In  mora 
recent  tUnea  we  have  viewed  the  Florida 
land  boom.  Everyone  suddenly  seemed  to 
develop  a  hunger  lor  real  estate  in  Florida. 
In  thetr  cnthualssm  speculators  conjured  up 
visions  of  population  hordes  racing  into 
Florida  uiHnorTOW  and  built  hotels  for  crowds 
toeeuXTOW  who  weren't  destined  to  arrive  for 
Buuiy  year,  and  before  thla  fatelul  day  ar- 
rived many  of  the  early  enthusiasU  felt  the 
neoaa  at  financial  stringency  tighten  around 
tliMLr  neck*,  and  finally  realised  that  they 
w«r*  btwging  tbemselves— and  did.  Coming 
down  the  trail  a  little  cloeer  one  thinks  oi 
th«  March  for  uranium  stocks.  Following 
upon  the  blast  of  t^ic  first  Atomic  expiodoos, 
■uddanly  it  seemed  as  If  one  was  considered 
not  quite  smart  If  one  did  not  have  a 
vraolum  stock  or  two  tucked  away  in  bis 
■ock.  In  our  early  Innocence  In  such  matters 
we  listened  with  wonderment  to  remarkable 
dlBCOMloXLS  about  clean  and  dirty  bomba, 
P*7tt<*T^i'  snbetitutea  and  international  oom- 
pUeatiaoa;  and  all  the  white  uranium  stock 
pclom  marched  up  the  hill,  over  the  wall,  and 
down,  taking  with  them  the  hopes  of  the 
•temally  optimistic. 

Then  Uaere  was  the  fad  for  new  Issues- 
Ovx  snttiiislami  for  the  unknown  marvels 
or  Bsfw  scisntUic  creations  led  us  to  scorn 
tba  knovn  and  the  familiar.  It  was  far  more 
Intsresttng  to  bid  up  an  unreoocnlaable  u«w 
puSftt.  olothlng  It  with  Imatfnary  poaslblll- 
ttflft  than  to  want  to  buy  anything  ao  utterly 
nsnwisry.  plaUao.  and  square  as  a  uttllty 


ped  with  the  background  or  the  tools  to  find 
his  own  way  atone  In  the  common  stock  for- 
•st.      All    manner   ot   funds   have    therefore 
evolved  to  guide  this  pilgrim.     Bank  trust 
funds,  pension  funds,  mutual  and  closed  end 
funda,  Inveatment  counselor  funds,  and  now 
variable  annulUes  beckon  the  wayfarer  with 
their  wares.    Nothing  could  be  more  correct 
than  the  concept  that  the  Individual  needs 
aome  profeaelonal  guidance,  and  so  in  very 
Urge  numbers  Investors  have  cast  their  lot 
with  various  Institutions.    It  Is  In  the  execu- 
tion of  tliU  reeponslhlllty  that  one  must  be- 
gin to  ask  questions.    Funds  bavs  become  so 
competitive    and    fees    and    cocnmlaslona    so 
lucrative  tiiat  a  great  erase  has  developed 
Wherein   the  performer  wishes   to   outshine 
the  field,  and  he  wlahes  to  prove  that  be  can 
do  It  now.    Naturally  short  cuts  have  devel- 
oped.   Too  few  arc  now  content  to  buy  ex- 
cellent Investments  and  hold  them  fcr  long 
term  participation  In  a  growing  society.    It 
Is  necessary  to  trade  and  beat  the  other  fel- 
low.    It  now  becomes  more  alluring  to  buy 
the  same  stocks  all  the  other  funds  arc  buy- 
ing for  they  will  go  up  faster  as  the  pressure 
develops  on  a  limited  supply.    The  trick  then 
Ls  to  ride  the  market  up  and  get  out  before 
the    other    passengers    abandon    the    roller 
coaster.    And  some  still  wish  to  call  this  In- 
Testment  Instead  of  by  Its  true  name— cpec- 
ulaUon.    The  fact  that  some  very  reepecU- 
ble  and  erstwhile  solid  Institutions  have  al- 
lowed tiiemselves  to  get  Into  this  game  makes 
Its    Implications    even    more    serious.      The 
pension  funds  want  to  know  which  bank  will 
do  the  best,  so  they  divide  up  their  funds 
among  various  banks  and  then  try  to  meas- 
ure the   results.      Individuals   sign   up  irlth 
mutual   funds   and    naturally   each   mutual 
fund  wanu  to  look  better  than  the  other. 
So  the  managers  decide  they  do  not  want  to 
be  caught  overstaying  the  market  and  they 
toss  huge  blocks  at  stock  back  and  forth  on 
to  the  counter.    The  actual  quality  at  the 
stock  In  question  at  any  particular  mooient 
b*oomM    almost   l«ss    importsjat    than    the 
knowledge  of  what  the  funds  are  doing  with 
it.    If  you  play  tbls  game,  jodglog  what  the 
oth«r  f^ow  U  (olnc  to  do  U  almost  more 


their  value.  Another  demerit  Is  tbat  some 
fund  managers  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
social  responslbliny.  if  they  ever  bad  any. 
It  used  to  be  considered  seemly  for  the  man- 
agers of  great  capital  to  recognize  that  they 
had  a  proper  role  to  play  In  keeping  the  mar- 
ket place  respectable  and  stable.  And  the 
solid  cltleena  still  know  this  and  act-  accord- 
ingly. But  now  vrell  pubUclzed  funds  hsve 
enUced  even  some  hlglUy  regarded  banks 
Into  playing  this  game.  This  writer  was 
shocked  recently  wben  the  youthful  manager 
of  a  bank  fund  told  her  that  tie  did  not 
care  about  the  quaUty  of  tlie  stock;  he  Just 
cared  If  It  was  ahead  of  or  behind  the  market. 
ThU  writer  suspects  that  the  glamour  boys 
In  this  sport  have  been  closely  advised  by 
various  and  sundry  advertising  agenu.  So 
we  have  In  reality  two  market* — one  domi- 
nated  by  the  high  flying  glamorous  names— 
which  Is  erraUc  and  has  wide  moves — and 
the  other  ocnnpoeed  of  stocks,  many  of  them 
excellent,  along  with  others  which  are  duds, 
which  are  not  "camp"  with  the  performance 
boys.  It  must  be  evident,  since  tbe  recent 
market  vreakneas.  that  scsne  of  the  less  dra- 
matic issues  treated  tbelr  owners  far  belter 
than  many  of  the  market  leaders.  Nothing 
In  these  remarks  should  be  construed  as  a 
suggestion  to  overlook  newly  emerging  iliu- 
atlona.  but  It  Is  proposed  that  common  sense 
and  balance  be  employed  in  arriving  at  a 
Judgment.  A  sense  of  values  ir  an  elusive 
quality.  Perhaps  otir  difficulty  here  U  that 
we  are  trying  to  measure  in  quantitative 
terms  something  too  subtle  to  be  so  exactly 
defined.  Society's  mood  shift*  some  times. 
In  a  period  o*  advancing  prosperity  more 
emphasis  tends  to  t>e  placed  on  conspicuous 
success  and  less  on  the  contemplative  quali- 
ties. This  can  be  said  of  our  personal  lives 
as  well  as  of  our  poUUcal  and  buslnesi 
standards.  They  all  seem  to  move  together. 
It  becomes  easy  to  overlook  long  term  build- 
ing and  esnptiaalxe  short  torm  stJlkes. 

It  may  seem  an  odd  sort  of  conclusion  to 
be  reachhig  in  a  small  paper  on  business 
philosophy  to  suggest  tiiat  a  return  to  more 
fundamental  precepts  In  our  personal  lives 
might  also  help  to  bring  back  a  better  sense 
of  equilibrium  to  our  business  world  and 
to  our  markets.  But  this  writer  does  arrive 
at  Just  such  a  principle  and  proposes  Its  se- 
rious consideration  by  sound  business  peo- 
ple, market  analysu  and  politicians.  An 
enduring  sense  of  values  wUl  dQ.more  toward 
achieving  an  Investor's  objective  than  a  host 
of  performance  measurements  baaed  oo 
premises  too  often  specious.  It  might  be 
useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  many  of 
the  targe  fortune*  In  this  cotintry  were  built 
by  taking  reasonabls  positions  In  the  first 
place,  in  land  or  other  ownership  vehicles, 
and  staying  wltb  them  as  InvestmenU  and 
tending  them  as  a  tanner  tends  his  crops  or 
a  housewife  her  home.  History  would  al- 
most surely  tell  the  reader  that  this  was  a 
more  promising  road  to  suocesa  tban  fre- 
quent trading.  Balance  and  ooaunon  sense 
are  preclow  quaUUas.  and  vision  and  tbs 
kMig  view  erowa  tbs  winner  who  stays  with 
sadurlDg  values. 


EXTENSION  OF  KQCARKB 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHniAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAl'lVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  19S7 

Mr.  DINGEU^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  buert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressxonal 
Rscoao,  with  appropriate  lack  of  com- 
ment, a  satire  by  ohn  enneth  Oalbralth 
which  appeared  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
of  January  1M7: 

ths  PoLiFOu.irnoNxsTa 
(By  Jolin  Kenneth  Oalbralth) 

( EDTToa'a  NoTS. — Somt  'have  observed, 
thrrtugh  the  Mmog.  faceU  of  a  nev  crusade, 
but  it  is  for  Mr.  Omlbraith,  the  Harvard 
economist  and  former  amboAJodor,  to  aasem- 
bte  the  fact*  into  this  report  on  a  growing 
movement  in  America.) 

Many  years  ago.  I  was  in  Madras  In  India 
and  fell  Into  conversation  one  evening  wltb 
the  chief  Inspector  of  dairy  products  for  the 
city.  He  had  a  serious  oomplalnt  against 
the  members  of  a  technical  assistance  mis- 
sion of  the  United  States  government  which, 
not  long  before,  had  Installed  Itself  In  town. 
"Hiey  had  undertaken  to  Instruct  the  many 
smaU  retailers  who  deUvered  mUk  In  the 
city  not  to  water  their  product.  This  was 
wholly  ImpracUcal:  alt  of  these  merchants 
knew  that  the  only  way  to  eke  out  an  In- 
sufficient supply  was  to  dilute  It.  And  our 
people  had  undercut  his  own  effort,  extend- 
ing over  a  decade  or  more,  which  was  to  per- 
suade the  peddlers  to  use  clean  vpater  In- 
stead of  wbatover  was  available  from  the 
gutter,  which  in  India  can  be  ratber  dirty. 
In  classroom  lectures  slnos.  I  havs  often 
cited  this  to  Illustrate  the  problems  one  en- 
counters In  croos-cultural  adaptation  and 
the  unwUUngnees  of  even  the  most  scientifi- 
cally oriented  people  to  rely  on  empirically 
established  fact. 

This  illustration  and  similar  ones  dravm 
frocn  closer  to  home,  and  my  use  of  them 
In  popular  education,  have  had  an  unex- 
pected result.  They  have  brought  ms  In 
touch  with  the  pollutlonlst  movement  In  the 
United  States.  At  first  tentatively  and  cau- 
tiously, and  then  with  growing  confidence, 
people  have  been  writing  to  greet  me  as  an 
understanding  soul.  A  few  have  oome  In  on 
surreptltlotis  vlslta.  All  have  the  slightly 
furtive  habits  at  an  oppressed  minority. 
But  all  have  the  inner  confidence  bom  cA 
the  knowledge  that,  increasingly,  they  are 
a  force  In  the  society.  They  are  people  who 
think  well  of  pollution  and  want  to  see  it 
survive,  'niey  are  deeply  conscious  of  their 
present  unpopularity — and  they  resent  It. 
But  tbey  are  gathering  their  forces  and  or- 
ganising. So  far  from  being  discouraged, 
they  expect  to  win.  I  am  in  a  posltloa  to 
say  a  few  words  about  tbls  movement.  I 
want,  ahove  all.  to  ocMrrect  the  Impression 
that  pollution  Is  a  casual  and  spontaneous 
activity.  On  the  oontrary.  It  has  deep  and 
penetrating  roots  in  the  body  politic. 

In  general,  the  pollutlonlsts  have  much  In 
ooaunon  with  the  Oommunlsts  as  tlie  latter 
are  viewed  by  alert  patriots,  and  to  some 
extent,  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Avowed  oord- 
carrylng  members  are  not  numerous;  or- 
ganization wise  they  are  not  Impressive.  But 
supporting  the  small  hard  core  of  true  be- 
lievers ts  a  great  army  of  fellow  travelers. 
They  do  the  work.  And  tbere  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  growing  in  Ideological 
commitment. 

The  pollutlonists  are  represented  over  the 
entire  coun^,  but,  as  might  bs  expected. 
they    havs   their   greatest   oonoentratloa   of 


paver  in  Los  Angelsa  and  New  Tork.    It  Is 

bare  one  finds  ths  activists  and  thought 
leaders.  Ths  acknowledged  'head  of  the  Loa 
Angelas  movement,  a  man  who  lives  high  on 
ths  hills  between  HoUyirood  and  Olendale, 
defends  the  movement,  flz«t  of  all,  on  aes- 
thetic grounds. 

"If  you  haven't  looked  out  over  the  top  of 
the  smog  on  an  autunm  morning  with  the 
whole  dty  out  of  sight  below,"  he  commented 
not  long  ago.  "you  haven't  seen  what  civil- 
ization can  do.'  In  the  absence  of  the  smog, 
be  reminds  bis  visitors,  tbere  would  be  noth- 
ing but  the  vaat,  dreary  expanse  of  the  city. 
an  oppressive  wasteland  of  neon  lights,  serv- 
ice stations,  nutourger  stands,  and  laundro- 
mats. 

And  much  of  the  support  for  the  smog 
comes.  In  fact,  from  those  who  think  It  con- 
ceals the  dty.  although  many  Insist  thai  It 
also  Improves  the  appearance  of  tbe  arctil- 
tecture.  Some  say  that  by  not  seeing  the 
dty  hall  they  think  lees  about  the  dty  gov- 
ernment. The  supporters  of  pollution  In  the 
City  of  the  Angels  are  law-bldlng  dUzens: 
they  have  every  Intention  of  confom:iihS  to 
laws  requiring  the  control  of  pollution  from 
automobile  exhausts:  they  do  not  incline 
even  to  passive  resistance.  They  do  think 
that  by  having  three  automobiles  Instead  of 
two.  and  driving  eocb  one  twice  as  much, 
they  can  easily  and  lawtuUy  neutralise  even 
the  best  blow-by  devices  on  their  crankcases 
and  have  Just  as  much  smog  as  before. 

In  New  York,  many  pollutlonlsts  also  think 
that  tbe  Pan  Am  Building  and  Park  Avenue 
are  far  better  when  seen  through  the  amaze. 
But  New  Yorkers  are  much  more  Inclined  to 
take  their  stand  in  favor  of  the  beneflu  from 
breathing  polluted  air.  Life  in  the  metrop- 
olis Is  difficult  and  hectic  and  rather  alarm- 
ing, and  becomes,  with  tbe  passage  of  time, 
ever  more  so.  The  sulpbur  dioxide  addict 
reacts  to  the  atmosphere  as  do  the  more  ex- 
perimentally Inclined  to  LSD.  More  and 
more  of  them.  Indeed,  refer  to  tbe  New  York 
air  simply  as  "add.**  They  like  Oon  Bllson 
and  frankly  believe  that  any  cleanup  would 
serve  only  to  prolong  what,  under  the  best  of 
circumstances.  Ls  a  miserable  existence. 

Air  pollution  Is  not.  of  course,  the  only 
thing  that  rallies  the  support  of  ths  pollu- 
tlonlsts. Tliere  are  chaptera  which  support 
water  pollution,  roadside  pollution,  and  even 
dirty  streets.  The  Cuyatioga  River,  which 
runs  past  tbe  Cleveland  steel  mills,  was  some 
time  ago  declared  by  tbe  government  to  be  a 
fire  hazard.  As  a  result  local  pollutlonlsts 
now  go  to  drop  matches  in  the  water  and  hold 
cigarette  lighters  to  tiie  surface.  It  Is  very 
exciting,  and  they  love  It. 

On  the  desert  roads  in  Arizona,  as  any  re- 
cent visitor  li  aware,  one  sees  tbe  vrork  of  the 
disposable  tissue  pollutlonlsts.  This  state 
wgks  peopled  by  men  and  women  from  tbe 
more  Inclement  parts  of  the  United  States. 
And  while  tbey  are  glad  to  get  away  from  tbs 
cold  winters,  they  miss  ths  snow.  The 
Kleenex  billowing  along  the  roadsides  Is  nos- 
talgically reminiscent  of  snowdrifts.  Tbs 
older  people  from  Iowa  and  Iflnneaota  es- 
pecially are  deeply  touched.  The  people  of 
Arizona  take  a  very  strong  stand  on  behalf 
of  roadside  pollution.  So  do  OaUfomians. 
In  both  states  the  pollutionlsu  may  even  now 
be  leading. 

In  Ualne.  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire, 
tbe  pollution  party  reflects  tbe  hardbeaded 
Yanlue  frugality  of  tbe  natives.  Once  tt  was 
neceesary  to  mow  tbe  we«di  and  grass  and 
brush  along  the  hlgbways  and  country  roads. 
This  wss  a  considerable  expense.  Now  beer 
cans  and  disposable  bottles  an  providing  a 
thick  glossy  carpet  beside  the  right-of-wsy. 
Soon  only  tbe  odd  toadstool  will  oocns 
through.  It  will  hardly  be  worth  bothering 
about. 

The  pollution  movement  Is  not  static.  On 
the  oontrary  It  has  a  high  technical  dynamic. 
At  "MTT,  Oal  Tech,  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 


tory, and  the  Manned  ^laee  Centar  la  Hous- 
ton, l>zas,  one  encounters  tbe  coamlc  pollu- 
tlonlsts.  They  have  the  greatest  vision  of 
ail — the  pollution  of  space.  When,  In  any  one 
of  these  distinguished  sdentlfic  centers,  one 
sees  a  scholarly- looking  man  gadng  into  tbe 
heavens.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  his  In- 
terest Is  lunar,  planetary,  stellar,  or  even  re- 
ligious. Moet  Ukely  be  is  thinking  of  tbe 
garbage  he  has  helped  to  place  In  orblt. 

Llke  moat  zealots,  the  poUutlonlsta  are 
mildly  scbismatic:  they  form  factloiu  and 
disagree  amiably  but  vigorously.  Much  of 
the  dispute  turns  on  the  limits,  if  any,  to  the 
constitutional  right  to  express  ones  person- 
ality by  discarding  things  wherever  one  damn 
well  pleases.  Speaking  In  New  York  last 
year,  not  long  before  he  announced  his  can- 
didacy for  major.  Mr.  WllUam  P.  Buckley.  Jr., 
seemed  to  affirm  the  right  of  dtlaens  to  throw 
garbage  out  of  the  window,  espedally  if  John 
Lindsay  happened  to  be  passing  by.  The 
more  libertarian  pollutlonlsts,  as  they  call 
themselves,  were  delighted.  Such  are  their 
numbers  In  New  York,  as  tbe  casual  visitor 
can  see  for  himself,  that  If  Buckley  had  stood 
his  ground,  he  would  have  been  swept  into 
office.  But  statesmanship  assailed  him;  like 
many  statesmen  before  him.  he  explained  he 
had  been  misquoted.  Many  pollutlonlsts  op- 
pose throwing  organic  garbage  out  ths  wind- 
ow. Mark  Twain  told  in  Lift  on  the  Miaau- 
sippi  how  you  could  identify  an  old  river 
hand :  he  did  not  allow  the  water  of  the  great 
river  to  settle  In  the  glass  but  stirred  up  the 
Inch  or  two  of  sediment  so  ss  to  gvt  the  full 
nutritive  benefit.  The  same  ritual  Is  ob- 
served by  the  se&golng  pollutlonlst  cruising 
In  Long  Island  Sound.  Lake  ble.  the  Florida 
Inland  vratera.  or  off  the  Manhattan  sewers  In 
tbe  Hudson. 

Tbey  have  other  pleasant  customs.  Ttius 
they  hold  Informal  conventions  and  retreats 
at  Niagara  Palls.  This  awesome  and  now 
slightly  yellowish  cataract  has  a  special,  al- 
most mystical  meaning  for  pollutlonlsts, 
much  like  tbst  of  Rlpon  for  a  RepubUcan 
azul  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  for  a  Blrcher. 
Once  the  mighty  waters  rejoiced  only  the  eye 
and  ear.  Now  they  have  something  for  the 
nose.  Young  pollutlonlsts  have  revived  the 
custom  otf  their  grandparents  and  go  to 
Niagara  Palls  for  tbelr  honeymoon.  Tbey 
believe  that  any  child  conceived  within  sight 
and  smeU  of  the  falls  will  be  forever  flltby. 

Tbe  pollutlonlsts  faos  the  future  with 
confidence.  However,  they  are  naturally 
concerned  with  tbe  problem  of  leadership. 
Few  feel,  aa  he  and  they  both  put  it,  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  a  man  witb  whom  they 
can  go  to  the  well.  They  do  not  trust  lady- 
bird. But  they  haven't  msde  up  tlielr  minds 
about  Robert  Kennedy.  He  hss  youtii  on 
his  side,  and  that  Is  good.  Too  many  older 
people  have  Idealized,  nost&lgic.  and  imprac- 
tical recollections  of  how  things  were  iMfors 
dvlllsaUon  arrived.  But  they  have  yet  to 
check  on  one  of  his  trips  down  a  river  to  see 
what  the  children  leave  behind.  The  New 
Left  Is  also  young  and  looks  promising,  but 
some  warn  that  tti  looks  can  be  deceptive. 

All  members  of  tbe  movement  know 
Richard  Nixon  to  be  a  fair-minded  man  who 
will  weigh  carefuly  tbe  political  advantages 
and  dlsadvantagee  of  a  thing  like  pollution. 
And  they  know  that  he  will  take  an  earnest 
and  principled  stand  on  tbelr  behalf  once 
they  are  really  popular.  But  not  before. 
Lester  Maddox  Is  still  thought  by  some  to  be 
a  comer,  but  he  needs  to  broaden  his  base. 
He  Is  Identified  with  too  narrow  a  concept  of 
trash. 

until  a  short  two  years  ago  Barry  Oold- 
water  was  the  gray-white  hope  of  tbe  move- 
ment. All  pollutlonlsts  dream  of  the  day 
when  a  man  can  down  a  can  or  bottle  of  beer 
and  let  fly — witb  tiie  container.  As  an 
avowed  and  militant  i:4>poaent  of  govern- 
ment regulation.  Barry,  It  was  beUeved, 
could  be  counted  upon  to  defend  this  basic 
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freedom.    Wow  the  «>phl.t!«t«I  poUuUon-  B.  tt  mrtt«  r.«>lT«l  »**  ~I*>«  <<^  Ufi«  AMnca  Sunt  Me«l»( 

..a.  wbo  •«  Oi.  ton.  of  u.e  movemMit.  »re  ««.lu«lon    b.    iiail    to    tt.    Cnlt«d    BtaU.  

not   eo  tai*.    larlj   tblj    km.  He   lent  hU  SenitorB  from  New  Toik  »nil  ttoe  Ooii(reee.  fipKECH 

S^   tTii   eSo^   to   »^11«   C^elbect  men  from  K«i  Tork,  r«,u..O^  U>«n  to  Bip-  BPEEl,!! 

Mountain   whlcJi  mbut.  the  Ooldwiter  beck-  port  the  Preeldent .  propoeaU.  »nd  to  plM.  iw            „_  .  „_ 

Jlrd.     He  wanted   to  turn  It  Into  »  pubUe  thi.  re«>luUou  In  the  reoord.  of  Oongrei.:  jjqjj^   DONALD  M.   FRASER 

park  and  thue  prevent  unalghtly  r«al  eetat«  and                                                                                                      .„„™.^v« 

dTtelopment  by  the  American  free  private-  Be  It  furthir  revilved  that  tbla  teeolution  o»  unomon             

enterprise  ejitem.     Such  an  aesthetic  Knae  be  (Ivan  the  fuUeat  publMltj  ttaroufh  the  m  xBI  BOUSK  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 
Is  naturally  suipeet — a  man  like  that  could  enmmimlcaUone  media.  Monday   March  11   13S7 
come  out  against  Junkyarde.     Some  now  lay  '•  • 
that  Barry  may  be  a  secret  fellow  traveler  of  —^^^^^^—^  Mr.     FRASER.     Mr.     Speaker,     next 
Stewart  udaii.  month,  Uie  President  will  attend  a  sum- 
in  fact,  all  members  of  the  movement  RetJto  at  P»E  mlt  meetliig  with  Uie  chiefs  of  sUite  of 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  their  effM-t                                  ^^  America  to  assess  the  Alliance  for 

:i"uV,rl!«'«l'""n;sftm^^t"^;'dl^%S'{i  speech  ^'"^tv^'^t^j^^^h^ 

It  Ukely  that  they  will  have  long  to  wait.  „  necessary  to  quicken  the  pace  of  progress. 

American  cium.  their  empty  lota,  the  high-                  ___,  ..iy..niucx>i  I  *>ave  noted  with  great  Interest  the  In- 

way  approachM,  the  distant,  distant  coun-  HQN.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN  creasing  tempo  of  tiie  Alliance.    What  is 

tryilde,  the  lakea  and  streams  to  the  extent  ^^  ^^^  jnirr  especially  gratifying  is  that  more  and 

that  they  remain  liquid,  and  the  eemlaolld             ___„„_„„,,.. .„„»o  mor«  of  the  Latins  are  accepting  their 

canopy  o'v«-  all  bear  visible,  t^igibie.  «d  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVE8  ^hSavTrespoSbUlUes  In  ^onSecUon 

'tST'.'^'t.'Sr.^'b^^rh^'^SruSlon                  Monday.  MarcMl.  ,m  «'«?  "«"»!«"?r'^';l'"i!^'^  w.^^the 

may  weU  be  the  nations  moat  broadly  based         Mr.  FREUNQHtlYSEN.     Mr.  Speak-  This  self-help  is  the  key.    We  In  the 

and  democraUc  effort.                                         er   Uie  tobiUatlons  have  Just  been  com-  United  States  cannot  cure  the  problems 

pleted  on  my  first  constituent  poll  of  this  of  Latin  America.    Only  the  Latins'  own 

~~^^^^'~^^                       session,   and   I   And    the    results   most  strenuous  efforts  can  aocompU^  the  nec- 

Intereatlng.  essary  goals  of  economic,  social,  and  po- 

hocasM  ia  Saeial  Swaritj  Bcaeils            j  ,„  particularly  Interested  In  the  Utlcal  progrras 

opinions   Mpressed  on   the  President's  To  these  efforts,  we  contribute  the  vital 

EXTENSION  OF  REBHARKS              policy  in  Vietnam  and  the  bombing  raids  «»«*»ysts  of  technical  assistant  and  «p- 

o»                                       on  North  Vietnam  "*'■    ^  ""  proud  of  this  contribution. 

HOH.  JACOB  n.aiiiai     ^rr/ffsuraTusrsr  ssHS-SSrS^ 
„™„»",,=^.™.  r.5i"ira-=r£r=  ~^>|E?ESs£: 

Tt^dd,,  Aforch  14.  im                 eral  cessation  of  the  raids  would  merely  ^rs^ln  the  w^rldluXs  *?^  prove 

Mr    GILBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish     P""»W  the  war.  ^^^  wlUlngness  and  ability  to  help  our 

to  can  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a        However,  the  administration  i>a6ltlon  neighbors  In  their  struggle  for  economic, 

nsolDtlon  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the     on  Vietnam  generally   barely   received  social,  and  political  progresst 

New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council,    approval  of  the  majority  of  those  an-  ^^^^  ^jg^t  do  we  have  to  suggest  to 

AFI.-CIO,  on  March  12,  1967,  in  support    swerlng  the  poll.     This  would  Indicate  g^^  African  and  Asian  friends  that  rep- 

oi  Increases  In  social  security  benefits,     that  the  people  are  divided  on  the  ques-  regentaUve  democracy,  responsive  to  the 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  and    tlon  of  the  President's  leadership,  for  needs  of  its  people.  Is  the  way  of  the 

to  speak  to  the  approximately  S,000  sen-     whatever  reason,  but  are  willing  to  give  future — if  we  fall  to  assist  this  heml- 

lor  citizens  in  attendance  concerning  the     Mm  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  sphere  to  achieve  these  goals? 

President's  social  security  bill,  H.R.  5710.        ^^    Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  we  may  be  proud  of  our  contribution 

The oouncUs resolution  follows:                     ^^  ^  Ricoab  the  r«sults  of  this  noil:  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.     Castro  Is 

BMottmoN  ADorrxD  av  ths  Nrw  ToaK  Oow-                                             b_^„„.  no  longer  a  substantial  figure  of  leader- 

vBumci  rot  aiaoNCHi  Social  BicomitT  m        I.  In  general,  do  ycm  a^ee  with  Preaident  ^  ^^^  America.    The  past  5  years 

iwn,  BfONWan.  .T  iH«  N.W  yo»  Cn"     Johnsons  poUcy  on  Viet  KamT          ,  have  seen  much  progress.    Juan  Valdez, 

£r™*t,  .^^^     °"™™"      *"^°-    _„                                                               M  the  John  smith  of  Latin  America,  may 

UAMcmi3.v»ei                                                J" """"."""II S«  be  Uvlng  a  better  Ufe.    But  what  la  more 

Whereas.  President  Johnson  has  urged  the     "O    - i„~,,»7t,i    U   that   hla   evM   have    been 

Congr...  Of    the   United  State,   to   Increase         j    continue   the   bombing   <X   Worth  Viet  ^"^  ^  JSSLatlon   <rf  Wha t  n«t 

Social  Jtecurlty  benefit,    by   an   average   of     Kamor.toplt?  op«"«^  »»     ..J^Sh   ?„r  him    widTis 

m  p«cent  with  the  biggest  proportionate                                                                rtrctnt  things  can  lie  ahead  for  him  and  ms 

share  going  to  the  2'/,  million  retiree,  who     continue ■"  children.     These    aroused    expectations 

DOW  get  only  the  minimum  of  M4  a  month     gtop  - **  must  be  realized.     Seflor  Valde«  la  not 

<tM  for  a  couple):  and                                            _           „,  —--ii,.  »«,  »,me  nortion  of  going  to  sink  back  Into  the  morass  of 

'wherea..    even    the    propo«d    lnor««.        »J^*?L^«'               "^  fuUUty        Juan's     leaders     throughout 

would  fau  Short  of -jiurin,  8ocua8«|^lt,     coUep,  tuiuon  p.yment.7  USn  America  are  Increasingly  aware  of 

beneHdarle.  genuine  financial  Independence,                                                                              _  rf,.  '  CT^„^  .nri  mnr»  urr  rtruBBllnE 

a.  cont«npl.ted  by  the  Social  Security  Act:     T- "  this,  and  """l "^,f  "*  »"  f  ™**""^ 

,n^          ••           '                                         jfo   **  to  help  Juan  with  his  problems. 

Whereas,  many  other  nations,  far  lee.  af-         ^   permit  tax  credlU  to  prlvata  Industry  But   these  leaders   and   their  govem- 

fluent  than  the  United  State.,  have  far  more    for  some  portion  of  the  coet  of  Job  training?  jnents  need  help,  and  we  must  provide 

adequate  social  welfare  systems:  ami                                                                            FcrcenJ  that  help  U  we  make  any  claim  to  a  sense 

Wheraaa.  no   remotely  oomparable  Inaur-                                                                          rercnvi  "J"'  ""l"'      ^     .  ,,,^^shiD 

anca  protecuon  1.  available  to  Americans  at    Tea «  of  humanity  and  leaaersmp. 

any  iwice.                                                            "o   "  It  is  in  response  to  this  expressed  need 

Therefore  be  It  reeolved.  that  we  call  upon        j  Tighten  postal  nvdlatlaos  to  reduce  that  the  President  has  agreed  to  Join 

the  congrcM  of  the  United  sutee  to  take     ^^  amount  of  unsolicited  mau  delivered  to  the  chiefs  of  statea  Of  Latin  America  next 

prompt,  positive  action  to  attack  the  defl-      home.?  month 

eiencie.  that  exist  In  the  Social  Security                                                                Fercent  asenda  of  the  meeting  speaks  in 

system,  so  that  older  Americans,  widows  and     y      88  ^   ^"«     ,    „,t,„„ii^  i^^rioon     muIU- 

chiidren.  and  the  disabled  can  live  out  their     J^         ;:: , 9  terms  of  economic   totegraUon,   muiu 

retirement  years  in  dignity  and  self-respect        "                                     ^      „    ^        ,^^^    ...  national  projects,  and  SO  forth.     But  as 

rather  than  In  poverty  and  deapair,  and               6.  The  President  abould   be   •'•J'^  ■>»  high-level   dcUberaUons   take   place   on 

Be  It  further  resoivni  that  since  the  pro-     popular  vote  Instead  of  through  the  «ie«-  ^^^^  themes,  let  US  bear  In  mind  that 

gram's  biggest  single  defect  Is  lack  of  ade-     toral  CoUege?                                       »—---(  these  are  only  the  tools  to  accomplish  the 

quate  caah  benefits,  that  the  Oon«raH  art  to  ^j     PUTDoae the    purpOM    of    helping    our 

Ineraase^^thM^  beneBta  a.  propoaed  by  the     T«s  _----------- ^ ""     ~  Neighbor.  Juan  Valdea. 
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I  say  to  our  President  that  the  John 
Smiths  of  this  country  wish  him  God- 
speed. ^^^^^^_^^ 

Weifkt  Watckcrs  Intcraatioaal,  lac. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Nxm  ToaK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesddv.  March  14,  1967 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  obesity  Is  one 

that  Is  of  constant  and  profound  con-     ,   j,       ..  w     ,,.,„ 

cem  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  2,000  people,  including  those  who  have 

general  pubUc.    It  is  common  knowledge  won,  and  those  who  would  Uke  to  win. 

that  overweight  persons  are  more  sus-  the  battle  against  obesity.  wUl  attend 

ceoUble  to  disease  than  those  of  normal  this  event^-an  important  milestone  in 

weight     Indeed,  emotional  problems,  too,  the  history  of  this  One  organlattlon. 


Inc.  Is  an  organization  that  has  won  na- 
tional, and.  Indeed,  international  ac- 
claim. The  praise  has  come  from  all 
segments  of  the  community,  and,  most 
notably,  from  many  respected  members 
of  the  medical  profession. 

Americans  are  a  weight-conscious 
I>eople.  In  fact,  an  estimated  79  mil- 
lion adults  are  overweight,  and  of  these, 
approximately  9  million  are  dieting. 
The  statistics  reflect  the  seriousness  and 
the  scope  of  the  situation,  and  the  fer- 
vent desire  on  the  part  of  vast  numbers 
of  people  to  solve  their  weight  probten. 

On  March  21.  Mrs.  Nidetch  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  a  Weight 
Watchers'  Pounder's  Night  at  Htmter 
CoUege  in  New  York  City.     More  than 


can  the  black  people  of  Harlem  and  the  black 
people  of  all  America  determine  for  them- 
selves  who  will  repreMnt  them?" 

The  answer,  of  course,  la  yea.  But  the 
"black  people  of  Harlem  and  the  black  peo- 
ple of  all  America"  do  not  have  the  right  to 
send  thieves  to  Washington,  nor  men  whose 
conduct  Is  such  as  to  offend  Just  about 
everybody. 

Unforttinately,  there  are  many  Indications 
that,  among  the  NegroM  of  Harlem,  at  least. 
Powell  Is  admired  for  his  arrogance,  for  his 
lizunoraUty.  for  lUs  thievery.  They  can  ad- 
mire tilm  If  they  choose,  but  they  cannot 
foist  him  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation,  even 
In  the  name  of  civil  rights. 

Congress  has  kicked  him  out  once.  If  he 
Is  sent  back  to  Washington,  w.  hope  Con- 
gress wUl  kick  him  out  again.  Re  has  no 
place  In  our  government. 


can  often  be  traced  to  excessive  pound- 
age. 

In  our  health -consdoua  society,  the 
medical  profession  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  impart  to  the  pubUc  the  perils  of 
obesity  and  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  proper  weight.    These  efforts  have 


Working  with  Mrs.  Nidetch  are  several 
former  weight  watchers  who  are  devot- 
ing their  full  energies  to  helping  over- 
weight people  combat  the  problems  that 
beset  them  througliout  the  world.  Her 
associates  in  the  organization  are  her 
husband.   Mortimer,   a   «9-potmd   loser. 


been  directed,  signlflcantly,  to  people  of    and  PeUce  and  Albert  Uppert.  who  have 
uecii  uiicv  a  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  pounds,  respectively. 

Mrs.   Nidetch.   a  homemaker.   and  a 


Twht  To  Keep  PeveriT  War  Lftdr" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  rKrvKSTLVSHlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1967 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Crosby  Noyes  in  the  follow- 
ing column.  "Fight  To  Keep  Poverty  War 
Likely."  which  appeared  on  December 
30,  1966.  in  the  Delaware  County  (Pa.i 
Dally  Times,  are  of  particular  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  Noyes  treatment  of  the  question  of 
the  antlpoverty  program's  future  strikes 
me  as  twlng  extremely  good.  In  par- 
ticular. I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  his  conclusion : 

Today  a  determined  fight  to  keep  the  war 
on  poverty  ahead  appears  In  the  ofllng. 

The  article  follows: 

"FiSBT  To  Kxsr  PovaaTT  Wsa  Likklv" 

(By  Crosby  Noyas) 
WASMUfCTON. — For  some  weeks  now,  the 
theme  ha.  been  plugged  with  rising  Inten- 
sity:  The  war  In  Vietnam  end  the  war  on 

rS^"':'^ro^rp}^::^^t^'}  hon.  james  h.  (Jimmy)  quillen  p"-'^^  — jl-.^-sS  ',^"J  ,T4  ri'n 

or  TXNNESSKX  Southeast  Asia,  the  Great  Society  programs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


all  age  groups. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  organizations 
have  emerged  in  recent  years  that  have 
sought  to  combat  the  obesity  problem. 
But  I  believe  that  none  Is  more  dedi- 
cated, nor  more  eminenUy  successful  in 
Improving  the  health  and  emotional  out- 
look of  Its  membership  tlian  Weight 
Watchers  International.  Inc. 

The  Weight  Watchers  International, 
Inc.,  now  celebrating  Its  fourth  anniver- 
sary, has  enjoyed  phenomenal  success 
in  this  brief  period  of  time,  and  Justifi- 
ably so.  Its  objective  Is  simple :  to  have 
Its  members  lose  weight,  ivithout  gain- 
ing tt  back  and  without  undergoing  need- 
less and  often  dangerous  starvation  diets. 

The  extraordinary  accomplishments  of 
Weight  Watchers  IntemaUonal.  Inc.. 
which  now  has  branches  in  16  States  and 


mother  of  two  young  sons,  has  made  an 
Important  contribution  to  better  health 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  people  through 
the  development  of  Weight  Watchers  In- 
ternational, Inc  ,  and  I  submit  that  her 
observation  that — the  more  you  lose,  the 
more  you  win — Is  one  that  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  losing  weight,  safely  and  lastingly. 


Thoafkts  oa  At  CoBfreti  DecUwa  To 
Not  Seal  Adas  Oajrtaa  PaweU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


membership  estimated  In  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  Its  dynamic  and  energetic 
founder,  Mrs.  Jean  Nidetch. 

Mrs.  Nidetch  fought  the  problem  of 
obesity  since  childhood.  But  the  turn- 
ing point  did  not  come  until  a  few  years 
ago  when  she  enrolled  in  the  obesity 
cUnIc  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Health.  When  she  first  registered, 
she  weighed  214  pounds:  at  the  end  of 
one  year  her  weight  stood  at  142. 

Heartened  by  a  newfound  youthful- 
ness  and  personal  happiness,  Mrs. 
Nidetch  twgan  to  convey  her  enthusiasm 
to  others  who  were  experiencing  similar 
weight  problems  and  began  asking  ques- 
tions about  her  achievement.  In  doing 
•o  she  was  laying  the  groimdwork  for 
the  creation  of  Weight  Watchers  Inter- 
national, Inc. 

The  Initial  meeting  of  this  organiza- 
tion took  place  in  Mrs.  NIdetch's  home, 
with  an  attendance  of  six  women. 
However,  word  of  the  members'  tmusual 
success — by  following  the  diet  prescrilied 
by  the  obesity  clinic — spread  rapidly,  and 
today  Weight  Watchers  International, 


Monday,  March  13,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, an  editorial  appeared  In  the  Bristol. 
Tenn.-Va..  Herald-Courier  which  I  feel 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  place  It  at  this  point  In  the  Rtcoao : 
PowiLL  Has  No  Place  w  Oo«  GovniiOKNT 

The  people  of  Harlem,  and  dvU  rights 
leaders  everywhere,  are  wrong  when  they 
declare  that  Adam  Clayton  PoweU  lost  Ills 
seat  In  Congress  because  be  Is  a  Negro. 

He  loet  It  because  of  gross  misconduct 
which,  among  other  tilings.  Included  the 
theft  or  at  least  t40.000  from  the  taxpayers. 
Had  he  not  been  a  congressman,  he  very  well 
might  have  gone  to  Jail. 

Even  so,  there  Is  a  movement  underfoot 
not  only  to  re-elect  Powell  from  Harlem  but 
to  "punish"  congressmen  who  voted  to  un- 
seat him.  Floyd  UcEisslck.  leader  of  CORE, 
reports  Negroes  will  take  the  votes  of  var- 
ious congressmen  "Into  account"  when  elec- 
tion time  rolls  around. 

"The  Adam  Clayton  Powell  case  has  been 
projected  nationwide."  McKlsalck  said  add- 
ing: "This  U  the  major  dvU  rights  struggle — 


of  social  reform  at  home  will  remain  largely 
on  the  shelf. 

The  argument  has  gained  currency  as  tiie 
coet  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  tuu  escalated. 

The  adnUaslon  that  this  cost  Is  now  run- 
ning at  least  double — some  say  triple — the 
eMlmatee  of  last  January  makea  a  squeeae 
Inevitable  In  other  areaa  of  government 
spendlng- 

And  many  have  Jtmiped  to  the  conclusion 
that  ths  war  on  poverty  would  be  an  early 
victim  of  the  squeeze. 

This  prediction,  shared  by  a  wide  variety 
of  Interested  parUes.  ha.  been  uaed  a.  an 
argument  by  many  liberals  and  civil  right, 
leaders  for  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam  forth- 
with and  diverting  the  savings  Into  a  mas- 
alve  program  of  urtian  rehabilitation. 

Republican  leaders  such  as  Sen.  Dlrksen  of 
Illinois,  with  an  eye  on  the  IMS  elections 
and  the  narrower  Democratic  majorities  In 
the  new  Congress,  have  been  sharpening 
their  pruning  shears  for  aU  Oraat  Society 
programs. 

Democratic  Sen.  John  C.  Steimls  of  Mla- 
slsslppl  suggest,  that  In  ordsr  to  meet  the 
oost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  "we  should  put 
aalde  at  least  the  major  segments  of  the 
Great  Society  Program  and  the  ao-called  war 
on  poverty." 
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_»,   hUMaU   wMt   ■loot  wlUi  «5«  ""^ 
^Mllhw    poUU<«Uy    »«    •cooomlCllT 

NOW.    rather   KMldwilJ.   tU.   •ip^   »«'• 
t)«eD  c2ianged. 


older  men  •"'1  "omen  to  tne       "   .VTj 

S»^f«  the  retarded,  two  very  W- 
oorUnt  things  »re  »ccompllahed.  the 
IS«S  roaiw  of  whom  «tlU  h»ve  many 
t^fi  y^B  »he«l  o«  them.  «•«*»?" 
Mw  meSdng  tor  their  Uym:  ««J.,"^« 
cMd^n^riho  need  It  mo.t  are  .etUng 
the  kSd  ol  attention  that  brings  hope  to 
their  luture.  , 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  hear  Presl- 
de^tToS^son-s  caU  for  an  «Pans^n^ 


niatz  .u->~~7. ^e„t  Johnsons  c»u  .«.  —  "'rri.,!^™ 


c  JSug  -^uud  th.  cou..trT  «.urlng  .vOT 
out  r«er»»Uon.  to  winning  tlw  war  •«»»"• 

if,  ^^J^'penll-^-  ■•"«  P"«~°  "" 
""S;^  2^  wouv.  ««n  to  account  .or 

"1.^^  i  J'l^wlng  r<»ll»tlon  that  th. 
,^i^  ttrS^^t  m  SoutM«t  *1. 
ZHi^^TW.  with  «  tor  a  fooa  nian. 


SnnottT  It  U  a  mlataxa  to  u»e  It  a.  a  pre- 
S?  W  1>^  Solng  what  n«d.  to  b.  don.  at 
•"^^  U  th.  -mpl.  fact  that  th.  w«  on 

cotnol.1  problmM  of  th.  poor.      

n, ,t  Ui.  oct  of  all  of  thM.  programs  has 

UvlnS  from  turtb.r  cuthwik.  would  b.  o»t- 
"^hT  ^  c«t  in  human  dlKon,«it  and 

•"SJSaSy:  th«.  K«n.  to  ha«  b.«x  a  n« 


n^^^  mS^gT  ti  tS  Congr^s  on 
lie^^se  of  poverty  which  confronts 

this  country.  

in  the  foster  grandparents  Program. 
2  ^  Sder  people  are  admlnlsWrtng  ten- 
derlovlng  care  to  4,500  chUdren  In  27 
itlt^  Each  "grandparenf  worlds  JP- 
proxlmately  20  hours  a  f'' ,»^"^ '"^ 
?hUdren,  ranging  In  age  from  ^^J° 
teenagers  and  reselve  a  minimum  salai7 
^JlTs  ail  hour.  This  salary  augments 
their  pension  or  social  security  V3- 
ments,%rtthout  exceeding  the  allowable 
earned  Income. 

The  money  Is  Important,  *>ut  the  psy- 
chological benefit  of  being  needed  ag^ 
-noTjust  feeling  that  they  «e  betag 
put  out  to  pasture-is  even  P-Mter  For 
these  older  Americans  have  a  lot  of  love 
Sr.Sl  ttiey  desperately  need  to  share 
t  Most  of  the  children  that  they  tend 
hkve  never  known  It.  The  alliance  was  a 
brilliant  stroke:  a  happy  match,  it 
needs  to  be  expanded. 


^rit  wrelT  th.  K>luUon  cannot  b.  "  "^ 


Meat  Import*— Afik«H»t'"  MiBitoae 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUiUI  J.  SCHERLE 

or  »wa  

DJ  TBI  HOUSE  OF  BBPiaSEHTATIVia 

Tuesday.  March  U,  1917 
Mr  SCHERUB.    Mr.  Speaker.  onJan- 
uaiy  23.  1967.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, addressing  a  group  of  farm  leaders. 

said: 

with  farm  pricM  weakening.  co.t.  rlalng. 
Tviui   "^        *-  __„,    _*iM    .    Inn.   wav 


*'"•'••'■'—--'.  ...rth-r  idvance— par-         with  farm  price.  weaaenioB.  o-,- .. 


U  nv  thw.  wa«  a  formula  for  guartntwd 
pout!^di«t«.thl.uiv  ThenewBepub- 
5^  U  CongT«..  many  «  '"'°°\'='^"^.^ 
tt.  larger  CUM-  may  be  a  good  deal  1«. 
iil«  »  cripple  the  admlnlatraUon'.  pr»- 
S5S.  than  S  bwn  generally  .uppo«d. 
^id  today  a  determined  fight  to  keep  the 
w^»^^y  movmg  ah»d  app^m  Ui  th. 


Agriculture  wm   o^m^^   *—    —  --  _...„ 

SSge  of  meaaurea"  to  ttr.ngthM»  farm  price* 
and  maintain  mcotne  In  1M7. 


FmIct  GraaJpiieats  Profr»» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or    lOCHIGAIf 

Dl  TBI  HOUSE  OF  BIPBESEHTATIVE8 

l-acsdoy,  March  14,  Jtt7 
Mr  WILUAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  phase  of  the  war  <>"  P»»f '^,X tei 
m  the  heartstrings  more  than  the  f  oeter 


As  I  look  at  farm  price  sUUsUcs  and 
talk  to  farmers  In  Iowa  and  elsewhere  it 
becomes  more  obvious  to  me  every  day 
that  what  this  administration  says  and 
what  it  does  are  two  very  different  thmgs. 
One  of  the  many  problems  In  agricul- 
ture today  which  needs  the  immediate 
attenUon  of  the  Johnson  administration 
is  that  of  meat  Imports.    About  a  month 
ago  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  an- 
nounced that  on  January  1  "»«™  **" 
about  11.3  million  head  of  cattle  and 
calves  on  feed  in  39  SUtes— unexp«ted- 
ly  up  1  percent  from  a  year  ago.    Faced 
with  an  unexpectedly   large   supply  of 
domesUc-fed  beef,  it  would  seem  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  hold  down  foreign  Im- 
ports    But.  with  our  present  laws,  we 
are  Instead,  going  to  be  faced  with  »n 
even  larger  volume  of  such  Imports.   Tne 


Meat  Import  Act  of  1»M  provides  Uiat 
STqiSSw  <*  'r^h  chilled  or  froeen 
eatUe  meat  and  meat  of  goats  and  sheep, 
rr  Sin  Um^.  -Weh  -y  be^^rUd 

S>t-?/c^T2t%^"-^|f,--V- 
with  this  adjusunent^lhat  this  Quan 

Uty  shall  be  Increased  or  decreased  for 
I^j  year  by  the  same  percenUge  that 
^united  average  ^r^u^l/ome^^  Pro- 
ducOon  ol  these  products  In  ^»*J'" 
iTd  the  two  preceding  »«»">""*"? 
„  decreases  In  comparison  with  our  av- 
erage producUon  during  the  base  years 
1959  through  1963,  inclusive.     In  other 
words  whm  our  Pr«l"ctlon  goe»  "P.  «^« 
amouAt  which  can  be  imported  goes  up 
bv  the  same  percentage. 
•^U^rTe  law.  if  y^^^^^I^^JL" 
estimated  to  eqiral  or  «c«d  UO  [«r- 
«ent  of  an  adjusted  base  quota,  the  Pr«l- 
^  invoke  the  Quota  on  ■n^*' j^^«^. 
The  adjusted  base  quota  '<>r  I'^^'L^J 
mim^ pounds.    The  level  of  estimated 
topor?s\^^would  trigger  the  Impo^- 
SXof  the  quoU  U  995  million  pounds. 
Mthe  outset,  what  this  approach  means 
U  tStt  if  outsiders  are  «^f  "lc"°H^JS 
Sie   shipments  ot  meat  tot^e  lDnl<«d 
States,  they  can  send  In  nw«^»n90 
mUllon  pounds  In   ««f  .^,  ^^'^ 
QUOU  without  Its  ever  having  been  m 

"^ia  December  23.  1W8- ">«  °«*f*: 
ment  of  Agriculture  estimated  that  meat 
to^rte  tato  the  united  8Ut«  during 
Sn  would  be  about  9«0  million  pounds, 
wwc' te  55  million  pounds  above  the 
JSS  Sit  35  mllUon  pounds  below  the 
fl^  It  would  take  to  bring  the  quota 

'"^f  S^partment  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts that  meat  Imports  will  rise  to  a 
Sjnt    just   below    the   triSKV   1"?   * 
^ch  an  import  quota  woifid  become 
XSve.    WhUe   this   keeps   -town   the 
iCTdof  imports.  11  is  certainly  no  guar- 
ilSe  that  D.8.  beef  producers  will  not 
S?  fL«d  with  tower  prices,  for  r»  one 
Sn  draw  a  magic  line  and  say    H  Im- 
^rts^y   bS^   tWs  level,   Amer^ 
?^eni  will  not  be  hurt."    EWndlng 
on  conditions,  even  a  smaU  »n«'™'^ 
toporta  at  the  wrong  time  can  send  farm 
^J^plummetlng.    We   are   going   to 
haJTlo  keep  a  close  eye  on  this  whole 
sltutuSn  U  we  hope  to  prevent  a  price 
disaster  Mke  that  of  3  years  ago. 

toports  ol  beef,  veal,  mutton,  cheese 
Jiitg,  are  substantlaUy  higher  than 
t^l^taofayearago.  Imports  of  meal 
subject  to  the  1964  quota  l*"; '"^  «- 
tmole  were  almost  40  percent  higher 
^'g  iTe  fir*  10  months  of  19«6  than 
they  were  during  the  same  period  la 

''it  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  i^^"™ 
Ude  of  agricultural  Imports  1«  chewed, 
vl   fa^^tacome  may  take  a  serious 

■^  si^^those  of  us  from  U«  Nj- 
tlon's  agricultural  areas  know  the 
SZtry^ust  import,  we  must  take  a 
UtUeWtter  with  the  sweet.  But  this  do« 
^t  mean  we  must  continue  to  live  with 
2S  iS^liiltically  high  level  of  import 
In  a  parUcular  agricultural  commo^ty^ 
Thepresent  law  doe*  ho'J°,thelob  »' 
protecting  the  American  beef  producer 
InA  some  changes  need  to  be  made, 
^l^t.  The  formula  by  which  the  quota 
Is  derived  Is  dlacreUonary  and  too  Uberal. 


It  has  not  solved  the  problem  o(  de- 
pressed farm  prices  and  It  does  not  «uf- 
flciently  discourage  Imports.  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  operate  imder  this 
law.  the  quota  Itself  should  be  reduced. 
Since  the  enactment  ot  the  present  law. 
we  have  not  Imposed  the  quota. 

Second.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
use  the  trigger  method  of  invoking  the 
quota,  then  we  must  Improve  our  estl- 
matmg  abUltles.  Since  the  Meat  Import 
Act  became  effective,  we  have  been  very 
Inaccurate,  being  too  high  In  1985  and 
too  low  In  1968. 

Third.  The  use  of  the  trigger  concept, 
wiiere  the  trigger  level  Is  well  above  the 
actual  quota,  enables  our  principal  for- 
eign suppliers  to  subvert  the  intent  of 
Congress.  For  example:  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  are  the  principal  residual 
suppliers.  In  New  Zealand,  the  meat 
board  apparently  has  tight  control  over 
how  much  meat,  or  what  types,  is  routed 
to  parUcular  markets.  The  Australian 
Meat  Board  is  reported  to  have  acquired, 
through  recent  legislation,  the  authority 
for  firmer  control  over  exports  than  it 
has  had  In  the  past.  Except  in  the  case 
of  sevee  herd  reduction.  It  Is  assumed 
that  these  countries  will  route  Just 
enough  meat  to  the  high  priced  US. 
market  to  keep  Import  levels  about  as 
high  as  permitted. 

So,  what  we  have  Is  an  area  of  90  mil- 
lion pounds  this  year  which  these  care- 
fully self -controlled  suppliers  can  put  on 
our  markets  so  long  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  does  not  estimate  fhat  the 
amount  will  be  more  than  90  million 
pounds  over  the  quota. 

The  trigger  concept  works  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  Importers,  not  our  pro- 
ducers. 

Fourth,  Another  sizable  loophole  In 
the  present  law  Is  the  fact  that  canned, 
cured,  and  cooked  meats  are  specifically 
exempted  from  the  law.  This  means 
that  countries  exporting  meats  here 
■  can  switch  over  to  these  categories  once 
their  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  meat  vol- 
ume reaches  the  level  imposed  by  the 
quota  law.  In  1966,  for  example,  on  top 
of  the  824  million  pounds  of  Imports 
covered  by  the  meat  import  law,  other 
nations  shipped  to  this  country  an  addi- 
tional 130  million  pounds  of  canned 
and  cured  meats. 

To  the  extent  that  the  quantity  of 
these  items  in  our  American  market  af- 
fects the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his 
products,  they  should  be  included  in  the 
quota  al50. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  present  law  Is  that 
the  President  does  not  have  to  Invoke 
the  quota  even  II  the  trigger  level  is 
reached  because  the  law  gives  him  a 
convenient  "out,"  by  which  he  can  In- 
crease or  suspend  the  quota.  He  may 
suspend  the  quota  for  "national  security 
Interests,"  for  "economic  Interests,"  be- 
cause subsequent  trade  agreements  In- 
sure the  carrying  out  of  the  Import  laws 
policy,  or  If  supply  of  products  involved 
"a'ill  be  Inadequate  to  meet  domestic  de- 
mand at  reasonable  prices." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  loophole  large  enough  to  drive  a 
truck  through.  This  Is  particularly  so 
with  this  administration's  record  In  the 
export-import  field. 


What  we  really  need  is  some  way  ol 
greatly  reducing  Imports  when  beef  la 
under  pressure  here.  The  present  quota 
law  clearly  does  not  jjrovide  much  help 
for  OUT  cattle  feeders  at  the  present  time. 
An  adjustment  of  our  existing  law  Is 
deflniUly  in  order.  Livestock  producers 
are  asking  immediate  attention. 


Impact  e(  Calbaclu  M  Arlustas' 
Hiikwayt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or   ABKAN.A8 
DI  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  March  U.  19(7 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  the  effects  of  the  cut- 
back in  highway  construction  funds  as 
applies  to  Arkansas. 

After  attending  the  public  hearings 
of  the  Joint  Senate  and  House  Public 
Works  Committees,  I  wanted  to  express 
my  views  of  these  cutbacks,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  Arkansas'  plight  was  well 
Illustrated  In  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  cutbacks  that 
were  made  in  the  highway  construc- 
tion funds.  I  question  their  validity  in 
light  of  the  language  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly iised  regarding  the  Intent  of 
the  legislation  that  esubllshed  and  en- 
abled this  cMistructlon  program. 

I  find  my  opposition  to  the  cutbacks  is 
also  based  on  a  sincere  doubt  that  this 
procedure  has  actually  worked  to  ac- 
complish the  economic  goals  they  sought. 
It  appears  that  these  economic  goals 
may  have  come  about  coincidentally  to 
the  action  on  the  highway  construction 
program,  not  necessarily  as  a  direct  re- 
sult This  opposition  is  also  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  additional  pro- 
grams of  Federal  spending  have  been 
started  or  suggested,  and  that  other  pro- 
grams have  been  expanded. 

As  I  said,  my  Interest  also  rests  with 
Arkansas.  Arkansas  has  been  one  of 
the  few  States  that  has  met  the  Intended 
progress  of  the  highway  construcOon 
program,  so  I  am  told.  As  a  result,  Ar- 
kansas has  been  more  severely  hurt  by 
the  cutbacks,  and  this  has  come  as  a 
strange  reward  for  a  "Job  wen  done." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  outline 
some  of  the  specific  problems  that  have 
been  created  In  Arkansas  as  a  result  of 
the  cutbacks.  However,  plea.se  note 
that  the  effect*  Arkansas  has  felt  are 
not  solely  peculiar  to  Arkansas.  Other 
States  have  suffered  In  a  like  manner, 
and  others  may  soon  l>egln  to  experience 
these  same  consequences. 

From  my  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  serious  repercussions  of  the  cut- 
backs has  been  the  strain  they  have 
placed  on  the  Ftderal-State  relation- 
ship. The  concept  of  cooperative  fed- 
eralism had  been  partially  built  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  establishment  of  the  highway 
users  trust  fund.  The  existence  of  this 
fund  caused  m^ny  States  to  make  sig- 


nificant Increases  In  their  highway  con- 
struction programs;  they  added  people, 
money,  and  emphasis  to  the  building  of 
highways. 

The  action  to  cut  back  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  highway  construction  funds  has 
been  received  by  some  State  officials  as  a 
betrayal  of  trust.  These  .same  officials 
had  been  encouraged  to  increase  their 
State's  participation  In  this  program, 
and  then,  In  a  matter  of  hours,  the  pro- 
gram was  knocked  out  from  under  them 
without  warning.  The  State  offlclals 
were  not  given  sufficient  time  to  plan  for 
the  delays  in  the  program.  Had  they 
had  ample  warning,  a  schedule  of  priori- 
ties could  have  been  established  which 
would  have  reduced  the  Impact  of  the 
cutbacks.  Furthermore,  as  recently  as 
the  President's  signing  of  the  1964  High- 
way Authorixation  Act.  these  State  offi- 
cials had  been  reassured  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program. 

This  sentiment  Is  seen  as  you  read  let- 
ters from  some  of  the  State  ofBclals  ol 
our  highway  department.  For  example, 
Mr.  Ward  Goodman,  director  of  the 
Arkansas  Highway  Department,  said  on 
February  23,  1967: 


We  certainly  cannot  pace  ourselves  foe  the 
future  because  we  dont  know  what  the 
future  hold..  Frankly,  we  cant  depend  on 
what  we  thought  were  firm  coinmltmenta. 

Reduced  highway  safety  Is  another 
important  aspect  ol  the  cutbacks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  are  well  aware  ol  the 
problem  of  safety  on  our  highways  and 
the  Nation's  concern  with  this  problem. 
In  fact.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Con- 
gress has  encouraged  the  completion  of 
the  highway  program  as  a  result  of  Its 
concern  with  highway  safety,  as  well  as 
other  considerations. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  cutback  has 
been  serious  to  Arkansas.  The  State 
highway  department  anticipates  that 
tmemployment,  resulting  solely  from  de- 
layed projects,  will  amount  to  about 
3,000  layoffs  for  a  year.  This  is  equal  to 
10.000  men  being  out  of  work  lor  14 
weeks.  Arkansas'  economic  condition  is 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  provide  these  men 
with  other  Jobs.  As  a  result,  many  ol 
them  may  eventually  be  lorced  to  depend 
on  various  types  of  public  assistance.  It 
seems  quite  Ironic  to  force  men  out  ol 
work,  and  then  assume  the  cost  ol  sup- 
porting them  through  public  assistance 
programs. 

A  corrolary  to  the  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment will  be  a  decrease  In  produc- 
tion capacity  to  meet  the  construction 
schedules  that  will  occur  when  the  cut- 
backs are  restored.  We  are  all  aware 
that  It  took  the  construction  industry 
several  years  to  "tool-up"  to  the  current 
capacity  of  work.  If  this  cutback  Is  not 
ended  Immediately,  the  construction  In- 
dustrj-  wiU  not  be  able  to  build  the  roads 
as  fast  as  they  are  needed  once  the  funds 
are  fully  restored. 

The  cutback  problem  will  also  be 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  many 
smaller  companies  may  be  forced  out 
of  existence  as  a  result  of  the  cutbacks. 
Larger  compaiues  will  be  forced  to  sell 
materials  and  machines  In  which  they 
have  Invested  In  the  past  few  year.  This 
Is  all  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  new 
equipment   ptirchasei   have   fallen   o« 
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dTMUcally,  »nd  repoesessloM  at  equip- 
ment have  IncreMcd.    ^    ^      .,    _„„,_ 
°^e  cutback  has  also  ^^t,'^^ 
ing  effect  on  the  Artcanaa*  IDghway  De- 
^^ent.    Agreatdealofplanntogand 

Ai-kansas  proKram  to  where  it  WM-  The 
^tback  h«  meant  the  «™PPf«  "I 
some  project  proBramlng  an^^  J'" 
^Sled  an  uncertainty  that  makes  t 
SSd  toirf^  for  the  future.  Ail  a  result 
of  Une  ^auncement  of  the  <=utb»cki 
^e^kans«  Highway  Department  h^ 
SSayed  25  projects  _,lnv^vta«  over  65 
mUe«  of  primary  roadj».  and  «  proiecw 
SJ"vtag  l»^e«  in  secondary  roadi 
ArkSiai  ha*  also  been  distressed  by 
thf'.rSLrS.e  errect  of  the  cutU^k. 
have  been  more  severe  on  our  Stat* 
toan  on  other,*.  Arkan,^  'J^l.f  fos. 
Dated  Federal  funds  for  fiscal  year  19«7 
rf   Motion.     The   cutback  reduced 

^*i„ount  to  »29  '"mo"- ^^'■J^i?^ 
Hon  to  this  was  the  fact  that  Arkansas 
hS  purposely  accumulated  »H  nUlUon 
C,  pievlousobllgatlon  authority.  Part  of 
Sella  minion  had  been  reserved  to 
Si<ii  paving  projects.  Asa^^^^ 
great  deal  of  preliminary  grading  work  is 
now  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  Is  being 
eroded  ri^  it  is  not  topped  with  pave- 
m.nL  The  Arkansas  highway  m«cto^ 
Ward  Goodman,  estimated  It  wUl  post 
^O^^Sl^stort  these  e™<led  sections 
of  roadbeds.  Part  of  the  $12  mffllon  was 
2  SJrebeen  used  as  Arkansas"  $M  n^- 
i,n  share  of  building  a  bridge  »t  Mem- 
^    This  project  ha.  been  postponed 

'ifTdi  that  Aricansas  ha.  already 
™i'ered  detrimental  effects,  to  Janu- 
ary of  1961.  no  projects  were  let  by  th« 
Xrtuisas  Highway  Department  In 
J^EJiary  and  March,  lettlnp.  dW  not  In- 
vi^Ww  Federal  highway  construction 
funds. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
nuirtze  the  effects  on  Arkansas.  IFtat^ 
AAansas  had  $13,528,891  remaining  In 
^Zr  1966' funds.     The  ^  7^ 

19«7   fund  supply  *"^»^i-^*'?  ,  aJS 
^her  words.  Arkansas  had  a  total  flsaU 
T^lWl  aUocatlon  of  »3.3".0"  "^ 
could   have  been   otAigaXt±     smnet 
1^  this  amount  the  cutb«*  "ml^""- 
less  the  February  28  restoration;  the  re- 
iSnd^    is    $31,368.00a    which    means 
Arkansas   has   only   59   percent   of   its 
Srtglnal   oWlgaUon    authority    to    wont 
SSSta    fl«»l    year    1967.     Arkansas^ 
ritect  under  the  cutback  has  amounted 
to  near  41  percent,  not  the  n  Pe^entJO 
Mrcent  or  »  percent  that  has  of  ten  been 
^tt^  to  as  the  amount  of  the  cut.>ack^ 
Of  course,  some  may  say  that  all  oi 
this  money  would  not  have  been  used  had 
It  been  available.    I  would  ask  that  yw 
look  at  Arkansas'  history  of  using  its 
funds,     in  the  past,  the  funds  have  tieen 
used  almost  as  rapidly  as  possible.    The 
department  had  purposely  saved  part  oi 
lu  19««  aUotmenta  so  that  special  appll- 
caUons  of  these  moneys  could  be  made 
In     1»«7— paving    and     the    Memphis 
bridge.     But,  even  11  an  the  ll'f^^!'*' 
1967  allotment  had  not  been  used,  the  ef- 
fect would  stin  have  exceeded  35  percent. 
In  conclusion.  I  feel  the  administra- 
tion's declsloo  to  cut  back  on  the  high- 
way ooostnietion  pn«i»m  was  no»  re- 


sponsible.   Ttoe   cutback.  «lK«»<Ll^v» 
b^made  In  areas  that  may  have  had 
?Slntended  effects  on  the  economy^ut 
would  not  have  Injured  "niany  people 
and  had  such  longrun  effects.    By  tne 
time  the  program  Is  returned  to  Its  fiiU 
capacity,  many  fewer  contractors  win  be 
^^labfe  to  bid  on  P™J«t^' f  "f^  ""J^ 
wiU  have  to  be  redone,  suppUers  of  ma 
^risS^  and  money  wiU  have  to  recover 
losses  caused  by  tlie  cutbacks  and.  as  a 
S   thffutGre  cost  of  construction 
^p^bably  increase,    ^the  tong  nin 
I  feel  the  highway  P^o*,"^,  ,*^,°*  ""L 
ously  hurt  by  the  flsca^  P<^""=^^'^ 
been  used  by  the  administration.    The 
S«elerating  effects  on  the  eco»»w.  tn 
mv  view    wUl  not  cease  a.  soon  as  the 
^g^'   is    returned    to    lU    normal 

""1^:  I  hope  the  PubUc  Worl^  Ccm- 
mitteS^of  both  Hous«i  wUl  *»tch  "le 
admlnistraUon-s  behavior  on  ">!. '"^ 
Uon  and  on  the  projected  future  releases 
of  cutback  fund..     If  the  P™8«^  *« 
have  been  assured  of  is  not  made.  I  feel 
S^  Should  reconvene  the  hearings  «^ 
Uke  steps  necessary  to.Ef  to"  UJ  Pro- 
gram to  its  fuU  capacity.    I  ""^t  also 
STthat  I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
^Jrtalling  the  hearings  In  tt.e  ■nWdle  of 
their    4-day    schedule.     The    admlnls- 
teftU  was  heard,  but  the  P^^ic  was  n,^ 
AU  of  these  economic  effects  would  be 
toterable  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  li 
th<-r  were  really  convinced  they  were 
JfeSed     In  otoer  word^  we  In  Arkansas 
^SmpTetely  wUnng  to  Ugh  ten  our 
belts  for  the  war  effort.    But  when  the 
^'^tratlon     insist,     on     e^«nding 
other  programs  that  are  not  truly  »- 
^t^  to  U^"  ^«ort.  and  even  start- 
^^hers    we  do  not  feel  a  program 
Uke  the  highway  oonstrucUon  program 
Si^d  bTcut  back.    To  Arkansas,  this 
Sl?S«k  will  have  a  long-tenn  effect  on 

°^rSS^er.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  comments,  and  I 
^k  you  for  the  conslderaUon  you  may 
give  my  ylews. 


AoKficaa  DiplsBacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARd'l.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   IMDUMA 
m  THE  BODSE  0»  BKPaeaENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  t»S7 
Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  serves  as  American  diplomacy  theae 
days  Is  difficult  to  understand.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  days  concern- 
ing Stalin's  daughter  Is  a  case  In  point. 
A  high-level  decision  passed  upon  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
denied  Sveilana  Stalin  afl-lum  in  the 
United  States.  .  ,  .     ..      ,„„ 

By  some  logic  the  administration  con- 
cluded her  sdmissloo  to  the  Unltea 
SUtes  would  have  embarrassed  tne 
Soviet  Union  at  a  delicate  time  In  our 
relation,  with  Communis  nation,  and 
harmed  current  arm.  ~^™>  "^f"''?- 
tlon.  and  the  ConmiUr  Treaty  debate  In 
the  Senate. 


This  Is  absurb.  Communlrt  RUMla  to 
supplying  80  percent  of  the  am.  and 
SSSSZ  used  by  the  North  Vletnam«e 
aggressors  in  southeast  Asia.  Russian 
w wpon  are  spUllng  American  Wood  and 
we  worry  about  embarrassing  her  at  thl. 
delicate  time.  a.„i,„.. 

I  submit  the  faUure  to  admit  Stallns 
daughter  as  a  poUUcal  refugee  to  the 
United     States     Is     an     unprecedented 

This  shocking  decision  to  deny  admis- 
sion to  America  of  the  most  prized  de- 
fector of  the  century  plays  «nto  the 
Communist  hands  and  could  not  have 
been  handled  better  Insofar  as  the  Sovletd 
are  concerned  if  the  details  had  been 
worked  out  In  Moscow. 

The  President  Is  guUty  of  elUier 
monumental  poor  Judgment  or  Incro^- 
ibly  bad  advice  In  not  Immediate^ 
throwing  open  every  conceivable  door  to 
SveUana  Stalin. 

The  Voice  of  America  should  have 
been  turned  on  fuU  blast.  24  hours  a  <tey 
proclaiming  to  the  worid  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  most  infamous  Communist  In 
history  had  made  a  free  choice  to  Uve 
In  the  United  States,  not  under  the 
despotism  of  her  native  land. 

This  Is  another  glaring  example  of  the 
no-wln  poUcy  of  our  State  Department 
which  refuses  to  seise  any  initiative  In 
the  struggle  against  communism.  -While 
our  men  and  boys  are  asked  to  serve  and 
die  in  Vietnam,  the  admlnlstraUon  and 
the  State  Department  here  at  home  con- 
Unue  the  charade  that  Russia  Is  not 
responsible  for  every  American  battle- 
field death  we  are  sustaining. 

The  biggest  victory  In  diplomatic  his- 
tory Is  handed  the  United  State,  on  a 
silver  platter  and  our  leadership  tosses  it 
away  The  person  or  persons  responsi- 
ble for  this  decision  at  the  polioymaking 
level  In  the  Stat*  Departmnet  should  be 
brought  to  f  uU  account  before  the  Ameri- 
can people.  ., 
Our  Slate  Department  Is  so  condi- 
tioned to  agreeing  to  every  Russian  de- 
mand that  they  f  aU  to  react  and  exploit 
the  opening  when  they  have  a  chance 
to  score  a  victory  for  America. 

Every  Communist.  pro-Communist  and 
fellow-traveler  in  the  world  has  no  trou- 
ble traveling  In  and  out  of  the  United 
States  at  will,  thanks  to  the  Stat*  De- 
partment and  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
let  some  strong  anti-Communist  such  as 
Ian  Smith,  of  Rhodesia.  Thsombe  of  the 
Congo,  or  Stalin's  own  daughter  seek 
refuge  or  an  audience  here  and  the  door 
is  slammed  In  their  face. 

Something  Is  wrong  In  our  State  De- 
partment, and  H  must  be  corrected.  Dur- 
ing the  87th  and  the  88th  Congresses.  I 
introduced  leglslaUon  caUlng  for  a  com- 
plete invesUgaUon  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment personnel  from  top  to  bottom,  to- 
gether with  its  policymaking  procedures, 
but  this  was  botUed  up  successfuUy  Ui 
committee. 

When  these  decisions  are  made  con- 
stantly that  do  harm  to  the  United 
States,  and  enhance  and  IncreaM  the 
alms  and  purposes  of  the  Communist 
world  we  must  conclude  that  the  faceless 
persons  In  the  Stat*  Department  making 
these  decisions  are  Incompetent,  naive. 
or  worse. 
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I  am  certAin  the  vwt  majority  of  Amer- 
icans would  welcome  Stalin's  daughter 
to  our  way  of  Ule,  and  show  once  again 
that  America  Is  the  home  of  the  brave 
and  the  land  of  the  fr*e.  Tragically,  the 
State  Department  Image  of  America  Is 
the  land  of  the  gutless  and  the  home  of 
the  spineless. 

The  rationale  that  by  admltUng 
Stalin's  daughter  we  offend  Russia  Is  an 
Insult  to  the  Americtin  people  who  are  at 
this  very  moment  being  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  their  sons  in  a  war  against 
communism  in  Vietnam. 

Have  we  reached  such  a  low  level  that 
we  send  our  young  men  to  die  against  an 


of  lemon*  uid  two  taundred  and  Mventy- 
eight  UaouBAnd  d<^lftn  vorUi  of  grapefmit. 
or  k  total  of  kbouc  tea  thqus&nd  tcDj  of 
eltrui  fruiu  for  our  fighting  men  in  VIetnani. 
How  many  of  Uie«e«ame  from  (^Olfomla  uui 
how  many  came  frooo  Umt  other  place.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  In  any  erent.  It  adds 
up  to  about  50  pounds  for  each  man  In  Viet- 
nam.    That's  a  big  fruit  basket. 

I  have  been  asked  tonight  to  say  a  few 
wonlE  on  Vietnam.  Your  very  presence  here 
this  evening  shows  that  you  have  concern 
for  the  young  men  who  are  fighting  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam.  This  group  here  to- 
night Li  compoeed  of  leaders  In  the  business 
community,  in  the  professions,  and  In  gov- 
ernment. Tou  are  Influential  in  circles  In 
which  you  travel — you  are  opinion  molders 


"eS;   we"^;^"  to   apwr^-^"^d     ^^^^^^'l^T^^^^T^.t 
eater  to  with  cringing  fear  and  appre-     {^''Xt^ind  pubiiT.p«ker.     cutoruim 


henslon?      ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  long  history  of  supporting  the  fight- 

■  ing  men  of  Amwica.     In  this  room  tonight 

r   II        II  c  *"  gntherwl  people  cast  In  one  mold — pa. 

5pc«ck  of  Brif .  GcB.  Refsa  Faller.  U.S.  trlots.  veterans.  Americans. 

M     ■         r >.(...    IL.     1— .rw-aa  Today  we  are  engaged  In  a  very  big  war 

Mamt    Loipi,    Before    Me    Amencaa  ^^^^  ^^  directed  against  the  lorces  of  ag- 

Leiin  Amed  Forces  CoBmittcc  Di»-  greision.  against  those  who  would  destroy  otii 

friends,  our  allies,  and  ourselves,  and  who 


liafmisbeJ  Militarr  aid  Grifiao  Gacst 
Diaacr,  at  NatioDal  Oraate  Show,  Saa 
BerBvdiBe,  Calif.,  March  11,  IM7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  csLiroaNU 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RJEPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1967 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attended 
the  National  Orange  Show  this  past 
weekend  and  heard  an  address  delivered 
by  Brigadier  General  Puller,  command- 
ing general  of  the  Marine  Corps  base  at 
Twent-ynine  Palms.  Calif.  I  would  like 
to  direct  his  speech  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Every  single  American  Is  concerned 
over  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  and  I  feel 
General  Puller's  speech  brings  Into  focua- 
the  reasons  for  our  Involvement  In  the 
war  against  aggression  in  Vietnam,  and 
particularly  the  role  of  our  great  Marine 
Corps  In  this  conflict. 
The  speech  follows: 
SrxBcn  rr  Baio.  Gkn.  Rxcam  ruu.n.  USIIC, 
■n>  TiEK   Amkxicah   Lxgiok   AaMiD  Foacas 
OOMMTrm   DianHctnsHXD   ktnjraaT    am 
CmuiJi  Ouvn  DxKNKa,  San  BaaMaaDiMO. 
Caur. 

Mr.  Oaughan,  itr.  Singer.  Congressman 
Pvrns,  0«oeral  llartin.  Admiral  Comb*. 
Mayer  Ballard,  distinguished  guests  and 
members  of  the  American  Legion  and  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  speak 
tonight  to  such  distinguished  and  key 
leaders  of  San  Bernardino  county.  Wc  Ma- 
rines at  Twentynlne  Palms  feel  very  much  a 
part  of  this  county  and  ot  California.  We 
ar«  cratelul  that  you  so  regard  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Marine  Corps  Base. 
Twentynlne  Palms  occupies  about  l/30tb  of 
Ban  Bernardino  County. 

This  dinner  Is  one  qC  the  man;  events 
which  hlghllghu  the  National  Orange  Show. 
The  MarlnM  are  proud  to  participate.  Tou 
will  s««  them  In  ths  parade  tomorrow. 

Lest  you  might  think  that  the  armed  foroes 
have  only  a  passing  interest  In  oranges  and 
other  citrus  fruiu.  I  can  tell  you  that  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1»M  the  defense  supply 
agency  purchaaed  and  Shipped  from  Oaaiand 
and  Seattle  about  one  and  one-half  mlllloo 
dollars  worth  of  oranges  to  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  about  Bvt  bundred  thousand  dollars  worth 


would  elimlnnte  democracy  and  frtedom. 

TwentT-flve  years  ago.  we  were  engaged 
tn  another  war.  Prior  to  Its  outset,  many 
Americans  were  In  disagreement  and  there 
was  much  debate  on  the  issue  of  American 
involvement  In  Europe.  That  debate  was 
promptly  silenced  on  7  December  1941  by  a 
single  act. 

The  attack  left  n*  doubt  In  any  American's 
mind  as  to  who  our  enemies  were.  And  we. 
the  United  SUtes.  united  with  others  to  de- 
feat the  enemies  of  the  fre«  world- 
Today,  we  are  engaged  In  Just  such  a  war 
against  aggression  in  Vietnam.  As  we  meet 
here  tonight,  the  men  of  our  armed  forces^ 
Marines.  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard  and  Air 
Rxre  .  .  .  over  400.000  young  Americana 
are  giving  their  all  In  Vietnam  to  preserve 
their  country  and  the  freedom  of  a  belea- 
gured  people.  Most  of  these  men  were  not 
even  born  when  World  War  II  started. 

In  my  Ulk  tonight  if  I  emphasize  the  ma- 
rines It  is  with  no  intent  to  depreciate  the 
other  serrices.  It  Is  simply  because  theae 
are  the  things  I  know  best  about. 

When  I  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corpa  In 
1B39.  K  was  a  very  small  Marine  Corps  In- 
deed  .  .  .  28.000  Marines. 

In  World  War  n.  grew  to  600.000.  To- 
day It  is  approaching  300.000  (100.000  more 
than  a  year  ago)  and  there  are  now  slmost 
as  many  oAcers  as  we  bad  In  the  whole  corps 
la  1940. 

70.000  Of  those  marines  .  .  .  about  one 
quarter  of  the  marine  corps  .  .  .  are  now  In 
Vietnam,  more  than  we  had  in  Korea.  Wc 
have  twen  there  In  a  combat  role  since  March 
1965  when  the  /Irtt  VB.  ground  oombat  unit 
in  Vietnam,  a  battalion  of  the  3d  Marine  Dl- 
rlslon.  landed  st  Danang. 

In  the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force  in 
Vietnam,  there  are  now  two  relnfort*d 
Marine  Divisions  and  a  powerful  Marine  Air- 
craft Wing  with  nearly  400  aircraft 

Our  marines  operate  in  the  northernmost 
Bve  prortncea  of  South  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  as  you  know,  is  about  three  times 
as  big  as  Ssn  Bernardino  County.  The  flva 
lUDrthern  provlnoee,  where  the  marine*  are. 
are  about  half  as  big  as  San  Bernardino 
County  .  .  .  10.000  square  miles.  Danang 
is  about  as  far  from  Saigon  as  San  DlagO  Is 
from  San  Prancisco.  31%  of  this  area  U 
coastal  plain.  This  is  where  the  rtce  U  .  .  . 
where  the  fish  are  .  .  .  and  where  the  mott 
important  ingnAient  ....  the  peofpU  are. 
a.400.000  of  the  3.700,00  people  in  the  north- 
ern five  provinces  live  on  the  ooastal  plain. 
There  arc  700.000  In  the  Danang  area 
alone.  Rice  .  .  .  this  ooastal  area  raises 
470.000  tons  of  rloe  a  year.  A  VC  regiment 
r^T^  live  a  month  on  Just  one  ton  of  rice  .  .  . 
his  prime  target,  otf  oourae,  U  the  people. 
There.  In  a  3340  square  mile  ooastal  area 


are  kwatad  all  of  the  p<^ltlcal  and  population 
eenten  of  the  First  Corps  tactical  aone.  all 
of  lU  principal  military  bases,  Tlrtually  all 
of  Its  food  produclr^g  land,  and  90  a  of  Its 
people.  Tliere  is  where  the  enemy  must  ob- 
tain the  food,  recrulta.  and  popular  support 
he  has  to  hare  to  continue  the  battle,  and 
there  Is  where  the  government  of  Vietnam 
must  eventually  establish  its  firm  influence. 
Tht  marine  effort  is  largely  concentrated  In 
this  area  and  it  Is  here  that  Intensive 
counter -guerrilla  programs  and  civic  action 
programs  are  underway. 

Initially,  the  marines  were  raaponslble  for 
Jiwt  eight  square  milea  at  Danang.  Today 
our  area  of  re^wnslbllity  is  1700  square  mllea 
throughout  the  five  provinces.  We  protect 
over  2,000.000  civilians  of  the  3.700.000  In  the 
northern  part  orf  the  oountry. 

In  the  last  two  yean  Ghe  nuuinea  hare 
fought  over  175  iMttles  of  battalion  else  or 
larger  tn  Vietnam  and.  as  you  citizens  have 
grown  to  expect,  never  kisi  one.  An  aver- 
age month  in  Vletnajn  sees  the  following 
actdons  by  marines: 

10  ma>or  operations  of  battalion  slae  or 
larger. 

11.400  small  unit  patrols  and  ambusbea. 
4.M3  aorUes  by  fixed-wing  aircraft. 
35.186  sorties  by  helicopter. 
Tour  marines  are  btisy.     Additionally,  in 
the  paat  few  months  the  marines  have  clob- 
bered! the  b««t  part  of  two  cr&ck  NVA  divl- 
sloiw.     10.000  marines   arc  Involved  In  this 
alone. 

Have  we  made  progress  in  Vietnam? 
My  knoa-ledge  is  generally  restricted  Bo  the 
marine  area*,  but  there  are  many  examples 
of  (vogreas  in  tftiat  region  that  mean  aocne- 
thli^  to  me      Here  are  a  few: 

76  villages  have  defetise  forces  today,  that 
had  none  a  year  ago. 

51  Tlllagn  have  a  mayor  who  Is  willing  to 
Uve  there,  whereas  none  of  thetn  bad  a  mayor 
at  all.  a  year  ago. 

The  annual  rioe  tribute  exacted  fn>m  the 
people  in  ttds  area  by  the  Viet  Oong  is  down 
by  Wr. 

There  have  been  117  schools  built  in  the 
last  year. 

117,000  people,  in  this  one  area  of  Ave 
provinces,  elected  to  flee  the  Vic«  Cong  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  put  themselves  under 
our  protecuon.  When  the  meanben  of  a 
Vietnamese  family  choose  to  abandon  all  oi 
their  posseasiona,  to  leave  their  tradiUonal 
home  and  to  turn  themselves  over  to  a  gniup 
of  strange  Americans,  they  are.  \n  a  real 
sense,  voting  with  their  lives.  Il7j}00  have 
done  It  lu  a  year,  and  in  the  I  Corps  area,  we 
now  have  over  380.000  of  these  refugees  who 
have  become  disenchanted  with  the  Viet 
Oong. 

There  are  other  similar  Indices.  Tbey  alt 
Impel  me  to  tbe  conclusion  that  we  are  mak- 
ing progress.  They  all  teU  the  same  story; 
that  the  real  war  Is  among  the  people.  The 
Vict  Oong  are  gangsters,  oppressing  the  peo- 
ple. We  are  digging  the  gangsters  out. 
sknrly.  The  people  understand  and' — alao 
slowly — are  coming  to  appreciate  it. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  ways  we  go  about  it. 
We  harried  the  gangsters  with  8S.O00  antl- 
gueniua  patrols  last  year;  day  and  night,  we 
never  left  them  undisturbed.  It  cost  them 
8.500  dead  guerrUlas  and  1.500  more  guer- 
nllas  gave  up  and  surrendered. 

Additionally,  we  know  that  ultimately  the 
Vietnamese  are  going  to  have  to  be  able  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  gangsters,  so 
we  work  at  Improving  their  own  basic  mili- 
tary competence.  To  do  this,  we  have 
organised  what  we  call  combined  action 
platoons — two-thirds  Vietnamese  local  ml- 
ima;  one  third  marine*.  The  platoons  are 
completely  Integrated.  The  men  live,  eat, 
sleep  and  fight  together  as  a  unit.  Our  ma- 
rines teach,  inspire  and  guide  their  Vietna- 
mese counterparts,  to  the  end  that  they  are 
able  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
security  of  their  home  hamlet.  A  year  ago 
we  had  only  five  such  units;  today  wc  have 
63,  and  twelve  more  forming.    During  the 
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,ou,  th.  Vlrt  COD,  do  no«  lUL.  It;  J^y^»     ^^^^HnV^i^t.    ^>-«  roun,  nun     tto  ninu  «».  of  th.  world  u.  A^  «Xrl<». 


!•  one  of  our  lUifpMt  mqxuis.  bee»u«                                    .„     ^        ,„  .j. 
pcoplt  theiMelTM  undOTUnd  th.  lnipil<»-      »«  your  unbMMdo™  In  i^ 

down  mio  th.   mud.  .Houldar   to  rrtiouldef     a«l  <h»y  do.    '^''»'.,»'' '^.^ 


and  LaUn  America — wbU*  th«  otuw  o(  Uw 
world  kn  WMlem  Burope  »nd  Nortb  Arur- 
Ica. 

—    -       .  ...  *•    .         -Tha  ^n«w«ir  l«n"t  an  M«v  ooe      There  are         "Win    AaU.    Africa,    and    LAtln    America." 

With   a   mtl.    mlimunan    In    defen-    of    a     ^•, ^«;^"Vh."  ~'.r^  h.«  had      ..id  Un  PUo, -then  the  Unlv«l  Sta«.  and  It. 

"■i:L1h.rlnnoraUon^.t^h.lp«.U.U     S,'-  »- J>— w^^aX  i^-'tToV  t^lJ     rrfroV.'^^h.'iS.d^- -^rS J^    «"«; 

■^^   °"',  ^J^^'lh^'ha'^^r  o.   «.         *«/*    tL     «   ha,.Tim«i   that   r.,r..,         80  7^7  you-,,  f.i,  our  »ir, 
^"J-J°^t  ^Tth^P'T.  r$,_^  ^     -  -.--."iS'^."?.  :l'?A?.'  S:^         Have  w,   hecon,.  «  h.a.d«.   with  p.enU- 


And — Do  toe  /IpM  U  now? 
RM.  1*  M  »™' ,'"*,";,""'"■;  -"irr,  ~  oT^i     new  dor.  not'  brinjrpraer.     (1  u  tin,  lejaon         Have  we   become  «  blinded   with  plenu- 
Si^r'°*th,   en^il  '°  .""^""pinS^StJ^    lH^      r-...  -^  brou^M^u^TVlr.-uim,  and  U  I.      tude  that  we  cannot  ^  th.  hard  reaUtl-  o, 


InataUaUoaa. 


30  years  and  In  Korea  for  16  years. 


Or,  do  we  wait  for  the  Chlneae  Commiinl.t 


equip    them   well;    ««>«ni..   ">elr   achieve-      -^--  ^  -,  ^„  ^„  uie      equivalent  of  PMtrl  Harbor? 

menu  with  aw«d.,  .how  tbem  tiat  we  are      ^""^"i^* '^^j^'^; J  „„'  cmcPAC  .tall.  CommunUt  Chin/  wa.  created  b,  thla  Un 

in  the  game  with  them.     It  wortu.  »■  Marine  AmphlUou.     Plao  the.1..    ThU  wm  th.  attempted  pattern 

I  have  .poken  to  7°u  malrJy  »bout  pro»-  chlel  M  '^"^""^^^^.^  ^^„  J ,^s  ^  ,„  Korea.  Now  Vietnam  U  the  Ar«t  campaign 
r«.  m  rooung  the  guerrUlaa-the jang.t«»-  [5'"' 1".  V^'T^.J^  pLjillc  Command  In  In  an  overall  Communlm  rtrategy  for  the 
out  Of  the  fabric  of  the  p«.ple,  b«u>u«  that  '"e  "eet  »^'™  JJ"'^;;^"'^''?^^*"^,^  ..j^,  .^  domination  of  aU  of  KUtha-t 
U  where  I  believe  the  ultimate  victory  In  5°°°'""' /''"  "  S^ie  ".S^eit.  I  Asia  «id.  In  turn,  part  of  an  oyeraU  plan  to 
south  Vietnam  lie..  I  have  not  .polten  ol  ^^"^  *»^  ^^i' fj^^  ^„Ji^'„  J  «!«,  all  the  free  WMld  by  »-call«J  war.  of 
the  important  .ubject  of  the  air  cam^lgn      ^'^J!  'O'"*!  ,"^*  ^°*'   convicu  n.uon.i    liberation       The    CommunUt.    al- 

almed  at  reducing  the  aid  from  North  Viet-  "..r?' "' "" '°  ^'""^  „,,  ^  ..The  ready  dominate  much  of  Laoa  They  hay.  In- 
nam.  nor  of  our  operauona  agalnat  thjlarger  *^^'  ""^Vie^lSTLSSe  Uvlng     nitrated  Cambodia.    They  have  pubUcly  an- 

org.nl«d  enemy  unit.,  -n^' "  b«  b«:au«  ^«°^'^„^„'^'lS'/;^,^''SS.roilfc;rnS  nounced  that  Thailand  I.  next.  Their  guer- 
I  feel  IheM  to  be  unimportant.     To  the  con-     ""j'  "°    _„„  ,.  „,,..  rllla.  are  already  In  Thailand.     Alt«  that  Lt 

trary.  they  are  ma.t  important^  Vfe  cannot  """rt.  1^4?  t'ev  m«.n  Thla  U  no  l»-  1.  ea.y  to  vlauallze  Malaysia  and  Indoneaia 
do  .ithout  the  air  campaign^  T^ecamP^  ,aiS  revo^uOon  m  sTu"  VletSin  It  la  a  taUing  Then  New  Guinea,  the  Phlllppln«.. 
agalnat  the  major  enemy  formation.  I.  alM  '„  ofaMreMion  b»  North  Vietnam  agalnu  Auatraila,  Okinawa,  and  Japan  are  vulner- 
eswntlal  Laat  year  the  marine,  conducted  '"  ?I^'™'^J 'J°nSam ^^  nS«lve  able.  I.  thla  Important?  What  do  you 
12s  operation.,  or  battalion  or  larger  .Be.  '^^  ,^,';<^i,^„,  ,„„  ^b,  communUt  think?  Southeast  AaU  conalaU  of  MO  million 
against  th.  major  Viet  Cong  or  North  Viet-  "°  *J~ '"^^^J^Tr'  jj^  „,,„.  ^  ^b-  people,  aa  big  aa  the  US.  It  dominate,  the 
nam.«  forces  and  It  cost  the  en«ny  about     ^""''"-  P!^"Ji^;J,Jnf  aU  o?^  gateway    b.«een    th.    Pacific    and    Indian 

18.000  dead.     This   includes   the   big  opera-      '^"'J^J^^^^^^^",^,^  i^n.     It  Bank.  India  on  on.  side  and  Au.- 

oon  Hasungs.  last  fall,  when  the  North  Vtet-  A.I.  J^'^J^^''^^,*^,"",'.'^^  '»f;„„  ^  traU.  and  New  ZeaUnd  on  the  oth«r.  rcu 
n«n«e  cam.  out  of  their  •anctuary.  cro«d  ^^"5„V^*^„7»^,L,  ^41„„.  we  Ir  one  0/  tKe  ricK^t  regions  in  (He  »orW. 
the  demllltariaed  sone.  and  tried  u.  on  for  '^^'°'°''K,rr^  veanTaao  Three  80  there  U  a  subjective  and  KJund  .trategic 
.IX.  in  open  combat.  Any  time  the,  try  P^''*  °"~!:~  ""SseXler^-rertd^t  side  to  why  -e  a^e  th  Vietnam  b<«:au«.  in 
coming  out  in  th.  open,  they  get  badly  hurt  ^^^}'JJ%''J^a\^^^^'  .^.u"  their  attempt  to  enslave  th.  p«.pl.  of  South 
Dnfortunately.  they  are  becoming  more  wary  ^™!°7h.f„,i7„  for  over  1 1  vean  T6  die-  Vietnam,  the  CommunisU  have  commenced 
Of  large  unit  en«agem«it.  putting  heavier  PO^  Jb.  P'J^'°J/',^^^^,^^,  their  campaign  to  selj.  all  of  »,uthea.t  Asia, 
emphasis   00    th.   guwrlUa   war,    where  our      bon«  ^^^'P'^-^  „  „  ,^  „.     and  ultimately  to  Isolate  the  free  world 

supporting  arms  are  IM  .ffecOve.  ^  thatVould  foJtow  '/  <"  boct  aioay.  we: 

What  ha.  been  the  co«  to  us?  ^^  bT  an  unforgiveable  wrong.     There  I.  ( D   Surrender  our  state  In  A^ 

Let  u.  recall  one  of  the  battle,  of  World      rTotheroledge  *=»   "•  surrender  the  rtght  of  the  United 

War  n  where,  at  Iwo  Jlma,  out  of  a  force  ot  _^     president  of   the   umted   States  .  .  .      States  to  engage  In  commerce  with  on*  ol 

Marines  which  also  totalled  70.000.  6.000  were      our    Commander-in-Chief  ...  TlJlted    o  u  r     th.  rlcheet  regions  of  the  world; 
killed  and  15,000  wounded  in  a  period  of  only     "^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Vietnam  several  months  ago,  O   We  risk  giving  aoo  million  people  to 

96  days.     In  thla   war.  our  cost,   have  for-  p,^grt  U)  Ihrm  that  he,  and  the  Amen,      the  Communist  ^p;  

tunately  been  very  modest  by  compart-  „„*^.  "  ,,  „„  »udly  behind  them  ...  «)  «•  surrender  K>me  of  oor  own  stand- 
son    ..    .    JJOO    Marines   killed    and    16.000        ^  ,  ^  ,^„,j  „„„  ^,  ,»£„  jonm.     "rd  of  living.  ^     ^    . ,„► 

wounded    unc.    March    1866.     80%    of    th.      *  ^   "      ,„„    „,«,»«  .  .  .  apart   from   na-  "o"  Important,  if  we  back  off.  we  <*Q  look 

wounded  have  returned  to  duty.     Remember      uon'il  honour  wHat  are  Ilie  .faike.?  »«'    '•«>"    Vietnam..     And    these    Vtetnamj 

that  this  is  a  period  of  almost  two  years  "  ^^  communlats  have  made  no  secret  ct  irtll  be  easier  /or  our  enemies,  b«oiue  we 
wherein   over   100.000   Marine,   hav.    passed  „     understanding  of  the  stakes.     Let  no     "'■«  »"', """  "  ri^Ml  «»/«<«''  ''^Ji^?^', 

through  Tl«n«n.  ^.  ,hink  for  one  nfoment  that  th«»  are  not     •'"«  "^  •"  """^l  *5  'JJ^.'^.f.l^^^Vf 

It  hasnt  .11  been  kfUlng.  In  Just  the  g^.^  .„t«  rhe  .rcurl,,  0/  this  nation  ,s  ell.  o«r  "JTj"  '"?«  '^"''^l^  ^'J 
past  year,  we  have  given  meaU  to  S14  mil-  J^  ,„  ,„j  peace  0/  A«o.  And  th.  peace  of  ''?.'*«"•  "'I"^.'.?^,  "^"!i^.'~,.h 
Uon   people,   medical   aid   to  over   1.000.000.      Asia  Is  rtght  now  tied  to  Vietnam.  "°" .^"^""  ,     iJ'Ti^J,^  T^l 

and  «  have  brought  .«urlty  to  over  two  ^bout  I  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Chinese      JSSS?.    SSTt'^nd    tl^u^ho^  V^  -orfd 

mUllon  communist,  spelled  It  all  out  for  us.     This      ?"''"''•    ■"^    •°'' J'^^«J"°"'*S      ',, 

wna.  kind  0/  men  are  the.,  martn-  who  blueprtnt  .a.'^d.ly  prtnt«l  U,  the  ^l^™  ?2rto°,'a.S,"^^rS^  2^3  Tm?  2^p  ng 
«e  Bghtlog  today  in  Vietnam.  The,  are  of  this  country  ss  Communist  Chin,  marked  J^^  "^"^^'^  "J^f  ."^"ie^riSinl 
iwun,  men  A.  you  know.  It  has  .la»y.  and  celebrated  the  aoth  "hlversarj  of  the  th«^  '^SSrdTand  oinT.^i  ^Sduall? 
been  the  youn,  p«.ple  on  whom  the  biujden     defeat  of  Japan  m  World  War  n.  S^^nV^en^  around  our  necr 

of  war  has  fallen.     I  h«l  Just  turned  aa  In         At  that  celebraUon.  a  poUUcal  document  Le,.,^,  „,„  „,an  objective.    Dnllke  the 

1943  when  I  commanded  a  rlBa  company  .^  published  The  author  waa  Lin  Plao^  ,^  ,^^,^  „^  communlat-oontroUed  are*. 
at  Guadalcanal.  Thlnji  hopn  t  chonped.  ,[„  chairman  of  the  centrtl  committee  of  ^j^^^  wholly  occupy  a  tinfle  land  nuw., 
Today  the  average  age  of  all  enlisted  martnes  u,e  Chlneee  Communist  Party,  vice  premier  .^^^  .^^  aorld  of  which  we  are  a  part,  of 
Is  23  years  and  the  average  age  of  all  the      ot  China,  and  minister  of  national  delenae.  ^Yiidi  we  are  the  teoder.  and  lo  which  we  are 

privates,  private,  first  class,  and  unce  cor-  j^   ^^^^  aocument.  Lin  Plao  quotes  Mao      cotamllltA  In  terms  of  more  than  a  Wilton 

pocals  u  only  ao  A  large  percentage  of  the  „  ^ymg  tmntly.  •Political  power  grows  out  ..opi,  md  of  the  worlds  popuiaUon)  is 
privates  and  privates  first  class  are  18  or  10.  of  tn.  i^n^i  of  a  gun."  The  Mme  document  .^altered  acroM  every  continent;  lu  .hore. 
Over  50.000  of  the  marine,  there  are  the  ^eclarw  that  "seiiure  of  power  by  armed  „,  waahed  by  evefy  ocean  on  the  map.  It 
young  prtvatea.  private,  first  ciaM  and  ^^^^  settlement  of  political  Isauea  by  mar,  ^an  marshal  lU  strength  of  great  resources 
lanes  ootporala  I  Just  mentioned— under  ao  ,^  yj,  centrol  task  and  hl»hej(  form  of  revo-  ^^y  ,j  ,t  en  unite  that  strength.  This 
yean  of  age.  lutlon."  means   open  sea   lanes   and    frtendly    porta. 

I  ban  watched  uid  aerred  with  this  cur-  ^^  p,^  ^^^j  on  to  say  that  the  Chlnew  Southeast  Aala  la  a  big  part  of  the  free  world 
rwot  crop  at  young  men  in  Vietnam.     I  caii      ,„omtion  waa  won  by  three  aimple  steps  of      and  an  objective  of  communist  strategy  of 


tell  you  that  they  are  msgnlflcant  . 


strategy     They  were: 


fencing  off  the  Ma  lanes.    If  he  doe*  fence  us 


of   them  ...  the   soldiers,    the  sailors^   the  Beginning    th*    revolution    In    rural  off  throughout  the  world,  h*  1 

CO*.,  guardwnen.   the  airmen  .  -and   tne  y^    Thereby    gaining    th*    land    and    th*  90%  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 

martne.      They  "re  brtter  •J"""<L,^'"!  p«,ple    sgainit  ^Iniium    realstanc-and  But  how  do-   this  .11  apply  to  u*  here 

traln«l,  and  more  phyrtcally  fit  and  mentauy  ^  ^^.  ,t„ngth;  lutheO.8.? 


ICuiy  of  tba  nw  material*  for  our  modem 
productlOB  facUltlea  must  be  importtd. 

Th««  are  T7  Uatcd  •trat*0c  materlalB.  The 
UB.  la  ieU-cufllclent  tn  only  eleven  of  them. 
The  other  M  have  to  be  imported  and  they 
are  all  crucial  to  the  defen**  of  the  UB. 
Borne  of  them  come  from  »outhea«t  Asia. 

If  you  dont  believe  this,  mentally  take  aU 
of  the  tbin^  out  of  iroiir  houae  that  rely 
on  the  tea  iatiea  of  the  world  for  their 
preeence  or  production.  Stack  them  up  to 
your  front  yard.  Theee  are  aome  of  the  mate- 
rlala  we  need. 

teavt  your  ear  in  tfit  driveway.  The  eteel 
alloyi  In  It  require  cobalt,  chromium,  and 
fcntimooy— »0%  of  which  U  Unported  to  the 
0ja.  throw  out  your  radio.  TV  eet.  and  hl-ft. 
They  require  Imported  mica  and  copper. 
Next  your  telephone  .  .  .  more  than  half 
the  materlaU  used  to  make  It  come  by  sea. 
Throw  out  your  poU,  pane,  toaster,  and 
vacuum  cleaner.  Their  In^jredlents  are  75% 
Imported.  WhUe^ouTe  In  the  kitchen,  get 
rid  of  the  coffee.  It's  Importwl.  Then  aU  o* 
the  canned  sooOm  and  refrigerated  bever- 
ages  the  tin  is  Imported  .  .  .  then  toes  out 
your  refrigerator.  Take  off  your  roof  U 
mere's  asbestos  in  It.     It  too  U  Imported. 

Sounds  Impoailble?  Not  on  your  life.  The 
Communists  have  toW  u*  what  they  plan 
to  do.  .  .  isolate  iw.  We  can't  permit  this  to 
become  a  reality. 

Twenty-six  years  ago.  1  took  an  oath  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  a^lnst  all  enemlee.  foreign 
and  domejtic.  Event*  of  36  years  s«o  today 
caused  many  of  you  to  take  that  same  oath. 
Wo  milltarr  man  likes  war.  TTie  waste  of 
human  life  .  .  .  the  physical  destruction  .  .  . 
are  thln^  which  be  lives  with  very  cloeely. 
I  have  been  Uvtog  with  them  since  IMI. 
■nie  man  who  has  the  closest  view  ot  war 
sees  it  best,  and  abors  It  most.  Arut  oom- 
mander«"-frm«raU  and  admiraU  if  yoM 
uriU^take  Qo  Joy  to  dectalons  that  deal  to 
hiunan  suffering. 

I  would  like  nothtog  better  than  to  aee 
sU  400,000  of  tfaoee  brave  men  ordered  home 
from  Vietnam,  bvf  not  *t  the  price  of  going 
to  war  later^-cloaer  to  home — and  at  a  much 
Ifreater  eoMt. 

However,  we  are  to  no  less  danger  today 
than  we  w*n  on  that  eventful  Sunday  ot 
ae  years  s^o.  The  aggressor  we  are  halUng — 
defeating — to  southeast  AsU,  Is  aa  clearly 
klentiaable,  to  thote  who  will  look,  as  to 
any  war  that  we  have  ever  fought. 
I  shall  keep  my  oath. 

I  have  outltoed  the  reasons  why  t  beUeve 
we  are  to  Vletnaaa. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  must  adhere  to: 

A.  Our  pledge  and  our  national  honor  and 
obligation  to  our  allies. 

B.  Our  position  and  strength  aa  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

O.  Bound  military  strategy. 

D.  Sooaomle*. 

Despite  all  this.  Is  Vietnam  a  good  place 
to  make  a  standt  Would  It  have  been  bet- 
ter  for  us  to  drew  the  line  at  same  later  day, 
at  some  other  place.  I  don't  balleve  so.  We 
would  laam  the  hard  way  that  nobody  ever 
won  anything  by  backing  sway;  that  aome- 
how.  somewhere,  aometlme  you  have  to  stand 
flrm.  Vietnam  Is  the  place  where  we  have 
the  chance  to  shore  up  our  own  freedom  and 
the  freedom  at  the  next  generation  with  less 
cost  in  the  long  run. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  our  young  servicemen 
In  Vietnam.  They  know  why  they're  fight- 
log  and  are  confident.  They  will  win  this 
fight  because  we.  who  stand  In  safety  behind 
them,  have  the  fortitude  to  support  them 
properly.  In  this  sense,  the  Issue  Is  not 
really  up  to  them,  it  U  up  to  us,  for  thejf  will 
never  let  as  down. 

As  you  leave  here  let  me  urge  you  to  give 
your  full  tup^orx  to  the  fine  Job  they  are  do- 
tog.  Bven  the  beat  team  needs  UBflaggtog 
encooragement.    They  deeerve  It  from  all  of 


TliaDk    you    for    honorl  ng    me    and    the 
Marine  Corps  by  tovlUng  me  to  speak  to  you 

tonight. 

Coat*  Backs  Prcsy»t  oa  Soatk  America 
ProfruB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    If  ABSACHirSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1967 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetta.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  White  Hou.sc  meeting  last 
week.  President  Johnson  discussed  his 
proposals  for  increased  aid  to  lAtln 
America  with  about  40  Members  ol 
Conjrress. 

He  emphasized  reliance  on  self-help 
and  the  necessity  of  demonstratad  need 
In  the  Latin  American  nations,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  evidence  of  progress 
has  been  so  clear  as  to  make  It  desirable 
for  the  United  States  to  pledge  Increased 
assistance  In  the  coming  years. 

These  prcvosals  will  come  before  the 
House  In  a  Joint  resolution  which  will  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress;  It  deserves 
full  and  enthusiastic  support  In  every 
aspect. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  who  Is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Members  of  the  House  In 
the  field  of  foreltm  affairs  generally  and 
of  Latin  American  affairs  particularly, 
was  present  at  the  March  10  meeting 
with  the  President  and  spoke  out  In 
favor  of  this  South  America  program. 
At  this  point  I  Insert  In  the  Rkcoto.  Mr. 
CowTi's  excellent  comments  which  ap- 
peared In  the  nttsfield.  Mass.,  Berkshire 
Eagle: 

Coirn  Backs  PmasioxwT  oh   Soittm 

AKIXICA  PaOGXAM 

Washtncton.— Rep  Silvio  O.  Oonte  (R- 
lis^.)  o^nired  Prfeldent  Johnson  yestcarday 
of  full  support  of  his  proposals  for  beefing 
up  the  AJlJanoe  for  Prognws  in  its  next  five- 
year  phase,  from  1970  to  1976. 

Oonte  was  among  a  aoore  c^  Oongreestonal 
leaden  who  attended  a  ^wclal  White  Hoowe 
briefing  yeeterday  on  the  prcpoaais  whloh  the 
Preeddent  hopes  to  present  to  South  Ameri- 
can leader*  at  a  meeting  In  April. 

The  meeting  Is  to  oovwr  sepecta  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  and  oooperaUon 
tft>f»T'g  American  hemisphere  oountsrlea.  to 
addition  to  the  Oongreestonal  leaders,  the 
■ciMlnn  was  attended  by  Secretary  erf  State 
Dean  Rusk,  U-8.  Ambassador -at-I^rge  Ella- 
worth  Bunker,  UB.  Coordinator  (or  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Unooto  OonSon,  and  Sol 
Llnawls.  US.  ambeaaador  to  the  Organlwi- 
Uon  of  American  States. 

rvasmOTT  otxs  needs 

The  Prealdent  told  the  meeting  thst  the 
United  States  liMSUld  Increase  Its  inviMznsnt 
to  the  AlUanoe  for  Progress  In  1970  by  OOBIC 
$300  mlUlon.  bringing  the  total  ootnmltaHnC 
up  to  •!.£  blllioo.  He  stressed  that  greater 
•Mlstaaoe  was  needed  In  the  fight  against 
hunger  and  in  aooelerated  economic  and  so- 
cial development  programs  in  Soutb  Amerlos. 

Conte  said  the  Prealdent  atreesed  that 
sfMintnnrr  under  the  alliance  was  not  a  band- 
out.  "The  Scruth  Americans  miurt  demon- 
strate willingness  and  capacity  to  eome  Mp 
with  aelf-hetp  programs  and  kxml  efforts  to 
alleviate  local  problems,"  Oonte  said,  "in 
order  for  tbe  D£.  to  oontrlbute  to  the  effort." 
"However,"  Conte  said,  "tJie  Prealdent  re- 
ported that  the  South  Americans  are  keenly 


toterwted  to  the  affcrt  and  to  ectabHahlng  an 
American  p^t^"*^"  market  pat*eme<l  after 
the  developing  European  ocouaoc  market." 
The  pt^ulsttoo  to  South  Amerloa  Is  expected 
to  double  by  the  year  aOOO.  Conte  reported 
the  Prealdent  as  saytog,  and  the  economics 
of  the  varloua  oouatrlea  moat  be  bolstered  to 
avoid  hunger  and  poverty. 

"I  Informed  the  Prealdent  that  I  could 
support  his  program  wholeheartedly. "  Conte 
aald.  "but  I  warned  him  he  would  nave  « 
ftghl  on  his  hands  In  getting  tiie  appropria- 
tion through  the  Oongrees.  The  Prealdent 
acknowledged  thla,  and  he  ooaipllmenwd  mv 
on  my  efforts  in  tlie  past  on  behalf  of  foreign 
aid  approprtaUona.  He  encouraged  all  of  us 
at  the  meeting  to  do  aU  we  oould  on  b^ialf 
of  the  program." 

Oonte  said  be  told  the  President  be  felt 
the  Increased  emphasis  oo  tfce  alllaiuae  for 
Progreas  program  ohould  have  blparUsan  sup- 
port. "It  la  long  overdue."  Coote  said,  "and 
to  my  Judgment  It  is  a  logloaJ  followup  to  the 
(Miglnal  conference  and  treaty  of  Punta  del 
Beta  some  six  years  ago." 

rtvx  POINTS  ooTUwan 
The  Prealdent  outlined  five  potots  on  the 
propoeed  agenda  for  the  April  meeting.     Be 
said  they  would  discuss : 

— LAtin  American  eoonosnic  integration 
and  Industrial  development. 

— Multinational  action  for  totra-structun 
projects. 

— Measures  to  improve  International  tamde 
conditions  In  Latto  America  for  modernlea- 
tlon  of  rur»l  Ufe  and  increaaed  agricultural 
productivity,  prtocipaliy  for  food. 

Educational,  technological  aad  Bclentiflc 

develc^xnents  and  intensification  ot  health 
programs. 

— EUmiiM,tlon  of  tmneoeeoary  military 
expenditures. 

Oonte  said  he  wa«  e^jedally  pleased  with 
the  lact  Item. 

"I  have  lugffd  this  for  yeara."  he  noted, 
"during  our  debates  on  the  foreign  opera- 
tions appropriations  bills  and  had  etreeaed 
precisely  such  a  position  to  tftw  minority 
vtewv  I  appended  flrvt  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
in  10«5." 

Conte  said  the  Prealdent  streoeed  the  need 
to  assiu-e  lAtto  Americans  that  the  wcrld 
and  e^)ecl&lly  their  North  American  neigh- 
bors have  not  loat  sight  of  their  problems  in 
the  alMdow  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  other 
tense  situations. 

"The  Prttddent  told  us  the  program  Is  a 
Vwo-day  street,'  Oonte  said,  "^y  helptog  out 
to  Latto  America,  we  are  bolstertog  the  secu- 
rity and  unanimity  of  the  entire  western 
hetnispbere  for  oureMves  es  weU  as  tibe  Latin 
Amertoans.  In  my  view,  tt  la  osrtainly  an 
important  effort  and  worCh  the  neoe— iry 
tovestment. 


Pnttdeat  Johaioa's  MMsact  aa  Pavartr 
Relecta  WU^n  aad  Caorafc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  tLXjmo» 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7,  ItS? 
Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  on  poverty  In 
our  cities  reflects  wisdom,  courage,  and 
a  deep  sense  of  humanity.  The  message 
made  clear  that  our  dty  alums  are  a 
caricature  ot  our  Nation's  material  prog- 
ress and  an  outrage  to  our  system  of 
values.  ImproTlnc  the  lives  ol  tho« 
men.  women,  and  children  Uvlng  In  our 
cities  Is.  therefore,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant tasks  facing  us  today. 
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The  President  properly  emphMted  In 
hta  messMe  the  Unportmce  ot  prorUlng 
job  opportunltle*  toi  tr»lnln«  for  the 
people  In  our  cities.  Survey  fcfter  sur- 
vey wid  report  after  report  have,  sum- 
mer alter  summer,  made  clear  that  too 
many  people  for  too  long  have  been  un- 
able to  work. 

Our  BtatliUcs  show  that  despite  our 
strides  in  reducing  the  unemployment 
rate  nationally,  the  unemployment  rate 
in  our  dUes  remains  two  to  three  times 
higher  This  dire  situation  la  further 
aggravated  because  our  unemployment 
statlsllcs  generally  overlook  the  people 
who  have  been  denied  opportunities  so 
often  or  so  long  that  they  have  given 
up  even  searching  for  work. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  a  large  Nation 
which  possesses  great  resources.  It  Is. 
therefore,  absolutely  vital,  not  only  In 
terms  of  adding  to  the  lives  of  the  count- 
less thousands  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  Uve  In  the  cities,  but  also  for 
the  overall  economic  health  of  the  Na- 
tion that  we  begin  today  In  our  efforts 
to  alleviate  poverty  In  our  cities. 

The  President's  message  is  a  blueprint. 
But  as  In  the  carrying  out  of  all  plans, 
work  and  energy  are  required.  1.  for 
one,  wager  that  the  people  of  the  Nation 
will  stand  behind  this  effort  and  give  to 
It  every  ounce  of  energy  and  Idealism 
they  possess. 
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TW  Food  Sta«p  Pro«ra»— CoafresMonal 
Districts  IB  WUck  U  Operate*— Aad  Ae 
Need  for  New  LefitUlioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAM 

or  maaouu 
m  THE  HOOSE  OF  BEPIUESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Marcti.  1*.  lifl 
Mrs  SUXXJVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Agriculture  U  hold- 
ing hearings  this  week,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  on  H.R.  1318.  the 
administration  bill  which  1  have  intro- 
duced to  continue,  and  to  expand,  the 
highly  successful  food  stamp  program, 
■niere  are  now  more  than  650  food  stamp 
projects  operating,  and  they  are  located 
In  so  many  congressional  districts  that  I 
am  sure  every  Member  of  the  House  who 
has  such  a  project  in  his  district,  or  who 
expects  to  have  It.  will  want  to  make  sure 
the  necessary  leglslaUon  Is  passed  to 
keep  the  program  going. 

When  we  enacted  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1»M.  Public  Law  88-5S5.  It  was  In- 
tended to  be.  and  was,  permanent  legis- 
lation. However,  the  original  law 
authorized  appropriations  only  for  the 
flrat  3  fiscal  year?,  requiring  Congress  to 
take  a  new  look  at  the  program  before 
June  30.  19«7.  to  determine  if  It  should 
be  changed  in  any  Important  respects  be- 
fore  additional   appropriations  can  be 


rlous  dUBcnlty  and  was  afnld  of  what 
might  come  out  of  conference  If  an 
attempt  were  made  at  that  time  to  try 
to  knock  out  the  Senate  amendments. 
Consequmtly,  the  hUl  did  not  go  to  con- 
ference. Instead,  the  House  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  the  bill 
went  directly  to  the  White  House  for 
signature. 

ascacTAST  vbismam  ssas  ko  mxD  k« 
smtfrunm  csamob  im  iaw 
Last  year.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vllle  L.  Freeman,  who  initiated  the  first 
pUot  food  stamp  projects  early  In  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  who  has 
taken  great  pride  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  food  stamp  program  ever 
since,  sent  the  House  the  text  of  a  bill 
which  would  amend  Public  L*w  88-525 
by  merely  changing  the  language  on  ap- 
propriaUon  authorizations  for  the  fiscal 
years  after  1967,  and  making  no  other 
changes  In  the  law.  Before  Introducing 
that  bin  last  year,  however,  I  wanted 
assurance  from  the  Secretary  that  the 
law  Is  working  satisfactorily  and  requires 
no  changes  of  a  substantive  iiature.  I 
received  such  assurance  In  the  following 
letter  from  Secretary  Freeman: 

DvPASTXcnrr  or  AcaicuLTUsa. 
Wa^ingtoK,  D.C.,  AufvM  H.  IMS- 
Bon.  LEOifoa  K.  Sxrujv&H, 
Hmt$e  of  RepreaentativeM. 

Dim  Mu  SOTJJvm :  As  I  Inaloated  to  you 
m  my  letter  ot  July  23.  tbe  Depirtmfnt  ha* 
submitted  a  dra/t  bin  to  provide  »pproprla- 
tlon  suOiorttlee  for  Ihe  Food  Bump  Program 
for  flecal  yean  beyond  1007. 

I  know  you  are  aware  o<  the  Importance  of 
compleung  tnu  ecUon  durtng  thu  laeelon  oi 
the  Congi^e  if  we  ire  to  eroKl  unnecfeeery 
dUrupUOM  In  the  orderly  eipanelon  of  the 
program.  II.  In  January,  there  U  no  dnn  ee- 
lurance  that  the  program  tunds  wUl  be  »v»U- 
eble  »ner  June  30.  1867.  we  ere  certain  that 
many  localUlee  wUl  then  heeltaU  to  come 
mto  the  progrem.  A»  well,  the  leek  of  appro- 
prtaUon  authortUee  could  preeenl  probleme 
in  the  prooeaalng  of  our  1908  budget  requeeu 
through  the  Appropriation  CommJtteee. 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  all  of  the  pro- 
Tlsloni  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  and  conclude 
th«t  thU  Is  the  only  amendment  that  1« 
nfce««Ary  et  thU  time.  Ae  eponeor  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Bill,  you  know  the  provUlone  ot 
the  Act  »i*  fleilble  enough  to  meet  ipeclaJ 
loc«i  probleme  and  iltuaUons.  Ae  we  and 
the  State*  gain  additional  operating  eipert- 
ence  ihli  neUblllty  permiu  revUlone  and 
edjustmenu  In  progrmm  procoduree  where 
they  appear  to  be  neceaeary. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  contlnuee  to  re- 
ceive wldeepread  eupport  end  approval.  We 
want  therefore,  to  obtain  the  firm  leglaUOve 
baae  needed  tor  oonUnulng.  orderly  and  pto- 
greeelve  npanelon  In  the  latter  part  of  flecal 
1967  and  eubeequent  years. 
Sincerely  youn. 

OaTDa.B  L.  Fasneaw. 


ment  of  Agriculture  and  to  tlie  CoosRis 
Bufflclent  daU  and  experience  to  Justify 
passage  of  the  Uw  In  19M  establishing 
authority  for  a  nationwide  program. 
Prom  a  modest  beginning  of  pilot  proj- 
ects— costing  altogether  about  »25  mll- 
Uon  a  year — the  food  stamp  program 
has  grown  to  a  level  approaching  10 
times  that  amount  The  1968  budget 
calls  for  $250  million. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  pilot  project  In  St.  Louis, 
the  food  stamp  plan  was  a  continuing 
battleground  over  the  regulations  and 
the  food  stamp  purchiwe  requirements. 
Recipients  must  buy  the  food  stamps 
each  month,  or  semimonthly,  out  of  that 
percentage  of  their  net  Income  which 
they  would  normally  be  expected  to 
spend  for  food. 

Many  families  which  had  received  free 
surplus  food  under  the  direct  distribu- 
tion program  previously  in  effect  did  not 
Join  up  for  the  food  stamp  program,  at 
least  at  first.    There  were  various  rea- 
sons.   One  was  that  the  certification  of 
ellglbles  for  the  free  food  had  been  bo 
lax — as  It  has  been  In  most  areas — that 
thouiiands  of  families  which  had  been 
receiving  free  surplus  food  Just  were  not 
eligible  for  the  much  more  strictly  ad- 
ministered   food    stamp   program    and 
knew  It,  and  never  bothered  to  apply. 
Another  Important  reason  was  the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  eligible  families 
that  while  free  food  was  fine — allowing 
them  to  use  their  limited  incomes  for 
other  purposes — If  they  had  to  pay  a 
specified  percentage  of  their  Income  each 
month  for  foodstamps,  a  good  diet  Just 
was  not  worth  It  to  them.     The  fact  Is 
that  the  original  purchase  requirements 
were  so  high,  in  many  cases,  compared 
to  the  actual  amount  poor  peddle  in  St. 
Louis  were  spending  for  food,  that  It  was 
Just  Impossible  for  many  families  which 
wanted  to  do  so  to  participate.    To  give 
Just  one  illustration,  families  on  public 
assistance  receiving  tK  a  month,  and 
paying  the  minimum  of  HI  a  month 
for  rent  In  a  public  housing  unit,  were 
nevertheless  being  called  upon  to  spend 
t20   a  month   for   food  stamps.     How 
could  they? 


March  H,  1967 
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At  the  time  we  passed  the  law  In  final 
form,  there  were  some  misgivings  ex- 
pressed here  about  some  of  the  amend- 
ments added  In  the  Senate,  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  felt  It  eould 
live  with  thoae  amendments  without  ac- 


There  was  not  sufficient  time  in  the 
leglslaUve  schedule  of  the  Congress  last 
year.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  up  the  food 
stamp  bill  before  adjournment.  Hence, 
I  reintroduced  the  blU  again  this  year, 
after  again  obtaining  assuran6e8  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  no 
changes  other  than  In  the  language  on 
appropriaOoni  would  be  necessary. 
■aaLT  mmctn.Ti^  nt  rii.or  raojacra 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  the  food 
stamp  program  in  operation  In  my  city 
of  St.  Louis  since  January  2,  1963 — 
Initially  as  one  of  the  early  experimental 
pUot  proJecU  which  gave  to  the  Depart- 


Eventually,  these  burooticratlc  prob- 
lems were  ovenK)me,  through  congres- 
sional Intervention,  newspaper  and 
radio- TV  interest,  and  the  expanding 
awareness  of  welfare  officials  and  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  specialists  to 
the  legitimacy  of  public  complaints. 

On  the  whole,  the  food  stamp  program 
In  St  Louis,  and  In  most  of  the  hundreds 
of  other  cities  and  counties  in  wljlch 
It  Is  operating,  has  been  a  resounding 
success.  The  people  who  participate 
are  deeply  grateful  for  It  and  want  It  to 
continue;  the  stores  find  It  workable  and 
profitable  to  them:  and  the  local  author- 
ities overwhelmingly  prefer  it  to  the  pro- 
gram It  replaces  of  direct  distribution  of 
surplus  food  to  the  needy,  particularly 
since  the  food  stamp  program  Is  singu- 
larly free  of  the  cheating  and  abuses 
which  so  often  have  characterized  the 
free  food  giveaway  program  More  than 
half  the  Metnbers  of  the  House  have  food 
■tamp  project!  opentlnc  In  their 
dlstrlcti. 


coMoaaeaioifAi.  vrnnxcrm  tw  whkm  rooa 
sraMT  n.ANB  aas  at  orflu-noH 

FVjUowlng,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  a  list  of  all 
of  the  food  stamp  projects  now  In  opera- 
tion. Including  the  date  on  which  they 
were  begun  and  the  congressional  dis- 
trict or  districts  In  which  each  is  located: 
IProm  UB.  Department  of  Agrtculture  Oem- 

eumer  and  Marketing  Service.  Waahlngton. 

D.Cl 
Fooo  Otimt  Pmojacra  urn  Dat«  or  Op«»a- 
nox  aa  or  FsaaoaaT  1M7 


B«p.  Nlchola  (4tb  District);  Rep.  Belden 
(6th  IMetrict):  Rep.  Buchanan  (SUl  DU- 
trtct).  Jeffenon  County.  March  11,  1»8S. 

Bep.  Selden  (Bth  Dlatrtct) ,  Onene  County, 
January  ».  •••7. 

Hep.  BevUl  (7th  District),  Walker  County, 
May  e,  1903. 

auaa*  (i) 

Rep.  Pollock  (At  I*rge) :  Home  Area.  De- 
cember 1.  IMS.  BreDg  Mission.  Cltj  of  Nome, 
City  of  Teller). 

aaxaivsas   (iii 

Bep.  Oathlna  (let  District):  Craighead 
County.  Kovember  16.  19M;  Crittenden 
County.  May  4,  190fl:  Croes  County.  February 
8  1967;  liee  County.  November  16.  1966;  Mla- 
alBslppI  County,  May  3.  1966;  Monroe  County, 
November  6,  196S;  PhllUpo  County.  May  «, 
1966;  Polneett  County.  February  7.  1967;  St. 
Francle  County.  June  1.  1966. 

Rep.  Mill!  (3d  District)  :  Arkansas  County. 
AprU  6,  1966;  Conway  County,  November  3, 
1966;  Faulkner  County,  Novemt>^  6.  1966; 
•Independence  County,  April  3,  1963:  Isard 
Co\mty.  December  33,  1966;  Lonoke  County. 
December  1,  1966;  Perry  County.  November  3, 
1966;  PralTle  County.  December  3,  1966; 
Pulaski  County,  March  3.  1966. 

Rep.  Pryor  (4th  Dlitrlcl) :  Bradley  County 
November  17.  1906;  Jellereon  County.  Decem- 
ber 30.  1966;  Uncoln  County,  December  13, 
1908, 

CAuroam*  (4) 

Rep.  CUuaan  (1st  Dlstilct):  'Humboldt 
County,  S/l/oa. 

Rep.  Burton  (ttb  Dlstilct):  San  Fraadaco 
County.   9 /I, '06. 

Rep.  MaUllard  (Stb  District):  Ban  Fran- 
cisco County.  9/1/60. 

Rep.  WakUe  (ISth  DUtrtct);  Contra  Coeta 
County.  13/1/66. 

Rep.  Bang  (17th  District).  Rep.  Hollfield 
(19th  I>lstilct).  Hep.  Smith  (20th  District). 
Rep.  Hawklne  (31st  District).  Rep.  corman 
(33nd  District).  Rep  Clawson  (33rd  Dla- 
trtct). Bep  Upacomb  (24th  District).  Bep. 
Wl^ns  (25th  District).  Bep  Reee  {3eth 
District).  Bep.  Relnecke  (37th  DUtrlct).  Rep. 
Bell  (38th  Dlatrtct).  Rep.  Brown  (39tb  Dla- 
trtct). Bep.  Roybal  (30th  District).  Bep 
WUson  (Slat  Dlatrtct).  Bep.  Hoamer  (32nd 
District):  Los  Angelee  County.  13/16  66. 

COtyOaADO    (sei 

Rep.  Bogen  (1st  Dlatrtct) :  Denver  County. 
S/3/66, 

Rep,  Brotxman  (3nd  Dlsulct) ;  Adams 
County,  6/4/66,  Arapahoe  County,  3/1/66. 
Boulder  County.  13/16/08.  Clear  Creek 
County,  6/8/68,  Ollpln  County,  6/7/88,  Jef- 
feraon  County,  6/6/66. 

Rep.  Evans  (3rd  District) ;  Bent  County, 
3/8/87,  CoaUlla  (bounty,  6/4/88,  Crawley 
County,  13/30/68,  Custer  County,  1/4/87,  El- 
bert County.  13/6. '88.  Huerfano  County,  12/ 
1/66,  Las  Animas  County,  13/2/86,  Otero 
County,  13/9/88.  Prowere  County.  3/10/67. 
Pueblo  county.  13/7/88.  Waahlngton  County, 
3/7/67. 

Rep.  AsplnaU  (4tb  District):  Alamosa 
County.  6/3/88.  Conejoe  County.  6/6/68. 
Larimer  County.  1/11/87.  Logan  County.  3/ 
3/87  Mesa  (bounty,  1/6/67,  Mineral  <3ounty. 
6/7/60'.  PbUUpe  County,  3/3/07.  Bio  Grande 
County.  11/3/05,  Weld  County.  1/13,  87, 


OOMMSLIIUUT   <1> 

Rep.  Monagan  (6tli  Dlatt^t) :  Waterbory 
District,  JUDS  1. 1908. 

maraxCT  or  columbxa  <i) 
July  1. 1808. 

Rep.  Hagan  (1st  DUtrlct) :  Burka  County, 
Jan\iary  8,  1907. 

Bep.  O'Neal  (Xnd  DUtrtct) :  MlteheU 
county,  April  1,  1986,  Tbomas  County,  May 
3,  1980. 

Bep.  Brtnkley  (8rd  DUtrtct):  Houston 
County.  January  8,  1987.  Pulaakl  County, 
January  8.  1907. 

Bep.  Flynt  (Otb  District) :  Bibb  County. 
November  1.  1965. 

Rep.  Btuckey  (Oth  DUtilct) :  Charlton 
County.  May  3.  1900,  Clinch  County,  May  1. 
1980.  Bchles  Omnty.  May  I.  1908.  Lowndes 
County.  May  9.  1960. 

Rep.  lAndrum  (9th  DUtrtct) :  Ball  County. 
July  1,  1906,  Lumpkin  County,  October  1, 
1906,  Rabun  County,  AprU  1.  1906.  Stephens 
County.  Aprtl  1,  1966. 

Rep.  Stephens  (10th  DUtrtct):  Baooocfc 
County,  January  6,  1967,  Richmond  County, 
January  6,  1967.  Taliaferro  County.  January 
8,  1987.  Waahlngton  County.  January  S.  1907. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Bep.  Matsunaga  (AL). 

Bep.  Mink   (AL)  :  Honolulu  County.  April 
13.   1966.  Kauai   County.  Vovember   1.   1968. 
Maul  County.  November  3.  1966. 
nxiMoia  (sai 

Rep.  Dawson  (1st  DUtrtct),  Bep.  O'Hara 
(3nd  DUtrict),  Rep.  Murphy  (3rd  District). 
Bep  Derwtnskl  (4th  DUtrlct).  Rep.  Kluczyn- 
skl  (6th  District).  Rep.  Bonan  (6th  IMstrtct). 
Bep.  Annunslo  (7th  District).  Rep.  Rosten- 
kowskl  (Bth  DUtrlct).  Rep.  Tales  (9th  DU- 
Met),  Rep.  OoUler  (10th  District),  Rep. 
Puclnakl  (11th  DUtrict).  Rep.  Rumsfeld 
(13th  DUtrict) :  Cook  County.  Aprtl  1.  1906. 

Rep.  Arenda  ( 17th  DUtrlct) :  IroquoU 
County.  February  10,  1967.  VermUlon  County. 
February  37, 1987. 

Rep.  FIndley  (30th  DUtrlct) :  Calhoun 
County.  January  8. 1967.  Oreene  County.  Jan- 
uary 10.  1907.  Jersey  County,  January  13, 
1907. 

Rep.  Oray  (31st  District);  Alexander 
County.  May  8.  1966.  Edwards  County.  Jan- 
uary 10,  1907.  'Franklin  County.  July  10. 
1961.  Oallatln  County,  June  8.  1960.  Hamil- 
ton County.  June  9.  1966.  Hardin  County. 
June  10.  1966.  Jackson  County.  May  11.  1966. 
JeSeraon  County.  May  11.  1906.  Johnson 
County.  May  11.  1906.  Massac  County.  May 
17.  1906.  Monroe  <3ounty.  January  19.  1967, 
Perry  County.  January  19.  1967.  Pope  County. 
May  30.  1966,  Pulaakl  County,  May  33,  1966, 
Randolph  <3ounty.  January  33.  1967.  Saline 
County.  December  31.  1966,  tJnlon  County. 
May  36,  1966,  Wabaah  County.  January  36, 
1967.  Washington  County.  January  37,  1967, 
Wayne  Cotinty,  January  37,  1967,  Whiu 
County.  May  37.  1908,  Williamson  County. 
December  38.  1986, 

Rep  Springer  (32nd  District)  :  Champaign 
County.  3/6/67.  Clark  County.  2/6/67,  Colas 
County.  3/6/87.  Cumberland  Ootmty.  3/8/87. 
DeWltt  County.  2/7/67,  Douglas  County. 
3/7/67.  Edgar  County,  3/8/07,  Macon  County, 
3/16/87.  Moultrie  County,  3.'30/87.  Piatt 
County,  3/30/67. 

Rep.  Shipley  (33rd  DUtrict) :  Bond 
County.  1/4/67.  Clay  County.  1/8/87,  Clinton 
County.  1/6/67,  Crawford  Coimty,  1/8/87. 
EflUngham  County.  3/8/67.  Fayette  County, 
1/10/87,  Jasper  County.  1/13/67,  Lawrence 
County,  1/16/67,  Macoupin  County.  1/17/67. 
MadUon  County.  13/16/66.  Marion  County. 
1/18/67.  Montgomery  County.  1/19/87,  Rlch- 
Und  County,  1/33/07.  Shelby  County. 
3/34/67. 

Rep.  Price  (34tb  District) :  Madison 
County,  13/18/05.  St.  Clair  County,  13/8/08. 


XNOzaifla  (IT) 

Bep.  Madden  (1st  DIstrlot),  Bep.  HaUeck 
(3nd  DUtrtct):  l^ks  County,  8/1/08. 

Bep.  Boush  (5tli  DUtrict):  Madison 
fJoonty.  1/8/87. 

Bap.  Bray  (Sth  DUtrlct) :  Marlon  County. 
8/3/08. 

Rap.  Myers  (Ttb  District) :  Putnam 
County.  13/1/80. 

Rap.  Zion  (8th  DUtrtct):  Floyd  County. 
May  3.  1906:  Olheosi  County,  November  1. 
1906;  Harrison  County.  Marct  1.  1966;  Knoi 
County.  May  3.  1966;  Perry  (bounty.  March  1. 
1906;  Pike  County.  Noveml>er  1.  1965;  Poeey 
Oounty,  AprU  1.  1905;  Spencer  County. 
March  1.  1986;  TandeTbtugh  County.  AprU  1, 
190S;  Warrick  County.  November  1.  1906. 

Rep.  Hamilton  (9th  DUtrlct) :  Bartholo- 
mew CXninty,  December  1.  1966;  Swltoerland 
County.  December  1,  1966. 

Bep.  Boudebuah  (10th  DUtrtct) :  Marion 
County,  May  3,  1900;  Tlptoo  Oouoty.  Decem- 
ber 1.  1966. 

Rep.  Jaoohe  (Jlth  DUtrtct):  Marion 
County.  May  3,  l»oa. 

lowa  f4t> 

Bep.  Schwengel  ( 1st  District) :  Das  Moines 
County,  January  9.  1907;  Henry  County.  Jan- 
uary 13.  1967;  Johnaon  County.  Decemt>er  6. 
1906;  Lee  County.  January  11.  1907;  Bcott 
County,  December  6,  1900;  Van  Buren 
(Xiunty,  Aprtl  5,  1900;  Waahlngton  County. 
January  10,  1907. 

Bep.  Culver  (3nd  DUtrtct) :  Dubuque 
Coimty.  April  1.  1980. 

Bep.  OTCm  (Srd  District)  :  Butler  Ooonty, 
December  19.  1966:  Cerro  Oordo  County,  De- 
cember 16.  1966;  Ftunklln  (bounty.  Deoembcr 

6.  1966;  Grundy  County.  December  14.  1900: 
Hamilton  County.  December  5.  1980;  Hardin 
County,  February  8.  1907. 

Rep  Kyi  (4th  District)  :  Appanoose  Coun- 
ty, December  0.  1906.  Benton  County,  Janu- 
ary B.  1967.  (Tlarke  County,  Novccnh^  7, 1906. 
DavU  County.  November  7.  1906.  Decatur 
County,  April  6,  1966.  Jasper  (>>unty,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1966,  Lucas  County,  Deceoiber  2,  1908. 
Marshall  County.  December  6,  1900,  Tama 
County.  January  10,  19<rJ,  Union  CJounty, 
January  17,  1907,  Wapello  County.  November 

7,  1966.  Warren  County.  January  3,  1907. 
Wayne  County,  December  6,  1805. 

Bep.  Mayne  (6tb  DUtrlct) :  (Xlhoun  Coun- 
ty. November  7.  1966,  Ida  County.  November 
a.  1966,  O'Brien  County,  AprU  4.  1900.  Plym- 
outh County.  November  15.  1900.  Slour 
County.  November  9.  1906.  Woodbury  Coun- 
ty, Aprtl  4.  1966. 

Rep.  Scherle  (7th  District) :  Adams  coun- 
ty. January  6,  1967,  Dallas  County.  December 
13.  1966.  Greene  Coimty.  December  8.  1966, 
Outhrte  County,  December  6,  1966,  Harrison 
County,  January  4.  1907,  Madison  County, 
December  6,  1966,  Monona  County,  Novem- 
ber 9.  1906,  Pottawattamie  County,  February 
6,  1967,  Taylor  County.  January  6,  1967- 
KAivaAa  <s> 

Rep  Skublta  (6th  DUtrlct):  Bourbon 
County.  May  4.  1908,  Charokee  County. 
May  8.  1066.  Crawford  County.  April  1.  1908. 
Labette  County,  AprU  6.  1966.  WUson  (3oun- 
ty.  December  3.  1908. 


Bep.  StubbleHeld  <lst  DIstrlet) :  Utfan 
County,  13/1/66.  Muhlenberg  County. 
12/1/08.  Todd  County.  U/1/86. 

Rep.  Natcher  (3nd  DUtrtct):  Slmpaon 
County,  12/1/08. 

Rep.  Cowger  (Srd  DUtrict):  JeSerKm 
County.  12  1/60. 

Rep.  Snyder  (4th  DUtrtct):  Campbell 
County,  12/1/86.  Jefferson  County,   13/1/86. 

Rep.  Carter  (6th  DUtrtct) :  Adair  County. 
13/1  '86.  BeU  County.  8/7/66.  Casey  County, 
11/1/80,  Clay  Ck>unty,  March  7,  1906,  Clin- 
ton County,  November  1,  1900,  Oumbertand 
County.  December  1.  1906.  EstUl  County, 
November  1,  1966.  Harlan  County,  November 
8,  1885,  Jackson  County.  May  3.  1966.  Knox 
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OountT  May  ».  !»••.  I*"*"  Count?,  Dec™"- 
2^    1«5»  UMUt  County,  lurch   1.   IBW. 

^oS  DocmbK  1.  l»ee.  OWBIBT  County. 
iJbruiy  1.  190S.  Pul»»ld  County.  D«:<™^ 
r  iSfc  Bi)ckc»tl.  County.  MW  »•  »!*»• 
SumSi  county.  HoTemtar   1.   I9M.  W»yn. 

"ISS'^i.i'lSt^  D-trlct):  a«^  Oounw. 
Hm^lxr     I.     IM*.     Montgonwry     County. 

"'S:j:";SrVC?7th  DUtnct, :  ^.^  co^mty. 
Sovmaber  1.  IBM.  Breattltt  County,  K*™" 
mrr  1  1»«S;  Carter  County.  November  I.  low; 
Soit  county.  Apru  1.  19M;  '"'J''?  ^'^' 
Jun.  1.  l»«l;  John»n  county.  ft^r^J^ 
19«5:  -Knott  County,  D«pcemb«  3,  196J.  1^ 
Couity.  Octobw  4.  IMS;  Letcher  county. 
March  1.  1»<»;  M««omn  County,  »'»'^^'- 
IBM'  Martin  county.  Pehruary  I.  1M6; 
iteni/e.  county.  M«ch  7.  10««.  Mor(»n 
Soucrty.  October  4.  19«5.  -Perry  County. 
March  4.  1»«3;  PU"  County.  Novemhm  a. 
IMi:  Wolfe  County.  Octohw  4.  19M. 

LOUISIANA    I3a> 

Bep.  Bc<gB  (and  DUtrIrt) :  St.  Jame.  Par- 
U^MmS^.  18M;  St  John  th«  Baptlit 
Pariah.  June  1.  19*8.  

Bap  WUlla  l3r<l  Dletrtct) :  Aeeumptlon 
Pariah.  November  3.  1»««;  Iberia  Pariah.  May 
a  1968-  laiayette  Pariah.  December  1.  l»«S: 
Bt.  Martin  Pariah,  May  4.  l»«S;  VennUlon 
Pariah   May  4.  1966. 

Bep.  Waggonner  (4th  Katrlct) :  Sea  BUer 
Pariah.  January  10,  1»«7- 

Bep  Paaeman  (6th  Dl«rlct) :  CaJdweU 
Panah,  AprU  6,  l»e«:  PranUln  Pariah,  De- 
cember 7.  19«e;  Blchland  Pariah,  December 

■  Bep  Barlct  (8th  Dlatrlct) :  Eaat  Baton 
Bouae  Pariah,  January  11,  1987;  Iberrtlle 
Pariah.  Apru  «.  19fl6-,  Polnte  Coupee  Pariah, 
Maivh  4.  1986.  _^ 

Bap.  Bdmrda  (7th  Dlatrlct) :  AcaiUaParuai 
Pebraary  a.  1986.  Calcaaleu  Pariah.  December 
I  1986  "Evangeline  Pariah.  January  7.  1»8». 
JeOenon  Davla  Pariah,  May  4.  1988.  BV 
LandlT  Partah.  March  a,  1985. 

Bap.  Umf  (8th  EHatrlct) :  -AvoyeUea  Pariah. 
Itof^  1.  1988.  Hatchltochee  Pariah,  April  8, 
igee,  Winn  Pariah.  AprU  6.  1986. 
luim  11) 

Bep.  Hathaway  (and  Dlatrlct):  Andro- 
■ooevln  County.  June  17.  1986. 

UAMTUJXn    (10) 

Bep  Mortoo  (lat  Dlatrlct) :  Anna  Arundel 
County.  February  7,  1988,  Caroline  County, 
January  la.  1967.  Dorcheater  County,  July  la. 
1066,  Queen  Anne*  County,  Novembw  18, 
1»«*,  Talbot  County,  October  13,   1988. 

Bap  Oaimata  (3rd  Dlatrlct) :  Anne  Arundel 
Ckwnty.  Pabruarj  7.  1988.  Baltimore  County. 
July  11.  1988. 

Bep.  PalloD  <4lh  Dtatrtct)  :  BalOmora 
County.  July  II,  1988.  

Bep  Machen  (6lh  Dlatrlct):  Ohailea 
County.  December  la.  1988.  Prince  Oeorgea 
Oounty.  Pebruary  14,  1987. 

icn>.  Mathlaa  (6lh  Dlatrlct);  Allecanj 
County.  June  7.  1988.  Oairett  County,  Juna 
10,  1988. 

Bep.  Ptiedel  (Tlh  Dlatriot) :  BalOmota 
Oounty.  July  11,  10«a. 

Bep.  Oude  (8th  Dlatrlct) :  Anna  Arundal 
County.  February  7,  1988. 
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Bep    Dlngen    (leth  Dlatrlct).  Bop.  Orlffltha 

(nth  DUOrtct)  :  Wayne  County,  July  1.  1966^ 

Rep.  Bioomlleld  (18th  Dlatrlct);  Oatland 

County.  December  1. 1986.  

Bep  McDonald  (19th  Dlatrlct) :  Oakland 
CouSty.  December  1.  1986,  Wayne  County, 
July  1.  i9as.> 

MnrvKSOTA  (tt) 
Bep.  Qule  (let  Dlatrlct) :  DatoU  Oounty, 

January  3.  1967.  

Rep.  Neleen  (and  Dlatrtet) :  Plpeatone 
County.  January  4.  1987. 

Bep     MacOregor     (3rd    Dlatrlct) :    Anoka 

Oounty.  January  »,  1987,  Hennepin  County, 

Ausuat  3, 1988.  „        _ 

Bep  Karth  (4th  Dlatrlct) :  Eamaey  County, 

July  I.  1966.  WaahlngtoB  Oounty,  January  6, 

Bep.  Fraaer  (Sth  Dlatrlct) ;  Bamaey  Oounty, 

Bep'  Zwach  (eth  Dlatrlct) :  Benton  County, 
January  4,  1987,  Big  Stona  Oounty,  Jnnea, 
1966,  Chippewa  County,  December  a,  woo, 
crow  Wing  county'  June  1,  1968,  Kendlyohl 
county,  ^y  3.  1986,  Lac  <iul  Pari.  County, 
May  a,  1966,  RenrUle  Oounty,  January  4, 1967, 
Steama  County,  January  8,  1968,  Swirt 
Oounty,  June  a,  1988,  wnght  Oounty.  Janu- 
ary 3,  1987.  _        ^ 

Rep  Langen  (7th  DUtrlet) :  Becker  County, 
May  3  1986,  Beltrami  County,  December  1, 
1966,  Hubbanl  County,  May  3,  1986,  Otter 
Tall  Oounty,  January  6,  1967,  Polk  County, 
January  6,  1987,  Boeeau  Oounty,  January  9. 

'*Bep  BUtnIk  (»th  Dlatrlct) :  AltUn  County, 
December  8.  1965,  'Carlton  County,  Mfrch  4, 
1963  'Itaaca  Oounty,  June  7,  19«1.  Koochl- 
clng  oounty,  AprU  1,  '»«•  ^»  ^-iSiJ' 
April  1,  1985,  Pine  Oounty.  December  6.  iwa, 
•St.  LouU  Oounty,  June  6. 1981. 
MjaazaaiFF]  (ao) 
Rep.  Abamethy  (lat  Dlatrlct) :  Att^ 
County.  January  3.  1967.  Chlckaaaw  0<«nty. 
September  1,  1986.  Clay  Oounty,  July  6.  19««. 
L«aor*  County.  Pebruary  1,  1967,  Ixjwndaa 
Oounty.  September   1.   1988. 

Bep  Whltten  (3n<l  Dlatrlct):  Coahoma 
County.  November  1.  1986.  Da  Soto  County. 
Fabruary  1.  1967.  Lee  County  January  8. 
1987.  Panola  County.  January  3.  1987,  (Jult- 
man  County.  February  1.  1967.  Talla^tchla 
County.  Pebruary  1.  1987.  Talobuaha  County. 
Ftebruary  1,  1067. 

Bep  wmiami  (3rd  DUtrlet) :  Pike  County. 
January  3.  1987,  Warren  County,  February  1, 
1987 

Bep.  Montgomery  (4tli  Dlatrlct) :  Madlaon 
Oounty.  October  1.  1988.  Taaoo  Oounty,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1987. ^ 

Bep  CoIn>«  (Bth  Dlatrlet) :  FXirTsat 
County,  AprU  4,  1968,  Hanlaoo  Ooun^.  July 
1.  1986.  Jonaa  County.  July  1.  1986,  Marlon 
County.  January  8. 1987, 


uary  13,  1987.  Cuatar  County.  Novambar  I, 
1968  Franklin  County.  January  13.  1967.  HaU 
Couhty,  December  6.  1966.  Holt  County.  De- 
cember a9.  1988.  Keith  Oounty.  Hovemher  1. 
1988.  MorrUl  County.  June  I.  1988.  Bock 
Oounty.  February  38.  1967.  Sootta  Bluff 
Couny.  May  a.  1966.'  Bberldan  (3ounty.  May  a. 
1988. 
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Salem 
Mercer 
Bergen 


'  County. 

Caacada 


Bap.Oo&yeia  ( lat  Dlatrlct) ,  Bap.  lacli  (and 
Dlatriot) :  Wayna  Oounty,  7/1/88," 

Bap.  Hamy  (Sth  Dlatrlct):  St.  Ctalr 
County,  13/1/88. 

Rep.  Buppa  (Uth  Dlatrlet):  Oogable 
County.  6/17/88,  Houghton  CXmnty.  8/8/66. 

Bep.  O-Hara  (lath  Dlatrlct):  Macomb 
County,  IJ/l/e*.  Wayna  County,  m/fi-' 

Bap.Dtgi8(lSthOlatiK!t),Bap.  Kadd  (14th 
DIatilct),  Bap.  Wimam  Ford  (IStb  Dlatrtet). 


Pootnotaa  at  and  at  veach. 


Bep.  Kaiatan  (lat  Dlatrlct).  Eep.  Curtla 
(2nd  DIatilct).  Bap.  Sullivan  (8rt  Dlatrlct) : 
•City  at  St  Loula,  January  J.  1988. 
'  worrrawa  (ii 
Bep.  Olaen  (let  Otrtrlet) :  Deer  Lodge 
Oounty.  AprU  1.  1988,  •SUrsr  Bo-  "— — 
June  1,1961, 

Bep.     Battln      (3nd     Dlatrlct): 
Oounty.  December  1.  1988. 

mntAaxa  in) 
Bep.  Denney  (lat  Dlatrlet):  Coming 
County.  Fetmiary.  7.  1987.  Dakota  Oounty. 
February  7,  1987.  Oage  Oounty.  December  7, 
1968  lAacaater  Oounty.  Juna  1.  1966.  Nemaha 
County.  Movembar  1.  1988.  Saunders  County. 
November  1,  1986,  Tork  County.  Hovember  1, 
1988. 

Bep.  Ounnlngham  (and  DUUlct) :  Doug- 
laa  County.  January  3,  1987.  Sarpy  County, 
AprU  4.  1986. 

Bep  Martin  (3rd  Dlatrlct) :  Banner  Oounty, 
May  a  1968,*  Boona  County,  December  T, 
1908,  Boyd  Oounty,  February  16,  1967,  Buffalo 
Oounty,  Deoambar  6,  1988,  CUy  oounty,  Jan- 


Bep.  Hunt  (lat  DUtrlet) :  Camden  County. 
February  1, 1967,  -,_.., 

Bep.    Sandman     (3nd    DUtrlet) : 
County,  December  1, 1988. 

Bep.   Thompeon    (4th   Dlatrlct) : 
Coimty,  Juna  1, 1988. 

Bep.     Wldnall     (7th     DUtrlet): 
County.  February  1. 1987. 

mw  Kixioo  (n> 
Bep.  MorrU  (AL).  Bep.  Walker  (AL) : 
Ohavea  County.  April  1.  1B66.  Colfax  County, 
December  1,  1966,  Curry  County,  June  1, 
1986,  Eddy  County,  May  a,  1966,  Ouadalupe 
County.  February  1,  1967,  Harding  County, 
November  3,  1986,  Lea  County,  May  3,  1986, 
•Mora  county,  June  8,  1988.  Quay  Oounty. 
November  3.  1986.  Rio  Arriba  Oounty.  March 
a  196S,  Roosevelt  Oounty.  June  1.  1968.  San- 
doval County.  AprU  1,  1966,  'San  Miguel 
County,  June  6,  1981,  •SanU  Fa  County. 
June  8,  1968,  Taoa  County,  March  S.  1986. 
Torrance  Oounty.  February  1,  1987.  Union 
County,  December  1,  1986. 

nw  ToaK  <i> 
Bep.  McCarthy  (S»th  DUtrlet) .  Rep.  Dulakl 
(41st  DUtrlet) :  Krle  County  Welfare  Dlatrlct. 
February  1. 1988. 

Koam  cABOLQffa  <sa) 
Bep  Jones  ( 1st  DUtrlet) :  BerUe  (bounty. 
November  1.  1986;  Chowan  County,  Novem- 
ber 1  1965;  Dare  County,  November  16.  1986: 
Martin  (Jounty.  March  1,  1986:  Northampton 
County.  March  1. 1966. 

Rep  Fountain  (and  Dlatrlet):  FrankUn 
County.  March  4.  1968:  OianvUla  Oounty. 
April  1,  1966;  Halifax  County,  March  1,  1986. 
Bep  Henderson  (3nl  DUtnct) :  HamaU 
County.  January  3,  1967;  Lea  Oounty,  AprU 
1   1966.  ' 

'Bep.  Gardner  (4th  District);  Chatham 
County  May  16.  1986;  Moot*  Oounty.  AprU 
1.  1986;  -Naah  County.  November  I.  1983; 
Orange  County.  May  3.  1966. 

Bep.  Oalinanaku  ( Sth  District) :  Durham 
County.  December  I.  1968:  Forayth  Oounty. 
March  1.  1966;  Person  Oounty.  May  3,  1986, 
Bep  Lennon  (7th  DUtrlet) :  New  Hanover 
Oounty,  December  1,  1968;  Scotland  Oounty, 
December  1,  1988. 

Bep.  Broyhlll  (9th  DUtrlet):  Obumt 
County.  Decembar  13.  1988;  Surry  Oounty, 
Marcb  1.  1985. 

Rep.  Whltenar  (10th  District):  dareland 
County,  January  3, 1987. 

HoaTH  saxoxa  (l> 
Rep.  Klappa  (and  OUtnot)  :  Morloa  Ooun- 
ty. December  1, 1988. 

OHIO   <ss) 
Bop.  Talt  (lat  DUtnct)  Bep.  Clancy  (and 
DUtrlet) :  HamUton  County.  4/1/86. 

Bep.  Whalen   (3rd  DUtrlot) :  Montgomery 

County.  6/1/68.  

Rap.  McCuUoch  (4th  Dlatnot) :  Allan  Ooun- 
ty, ia/l/68.  _ 

Rep.  Baraha  (8th  Dlatrlct):  Clermont 
Oounty.  13/1/86.  Scioto  County.  6/3/88. 

Rep.  Brown  (7th  District) :  Clark  Oounty. 
13/1/88.  ^  __ 

Bep.  Betts  (ath  DUtnct) :  Blchland  Ooun- 
ty. 11/1/86. 

Bep.  Ashlsy  (9th  District) :  •Lucaa  Coun- 
ty. 13/3/82. 

Rep.  MUler  (10th  Dlatrlct) :  Athena  Coun- 
ty, 11/1/88.  lAwrenoa  Oounty.  11/1/88.  Mor- 
gan Oounty,  11/1/88.  Waahlngtoo  Oounty, 
1/8/87. 

Bap.  Stanton  (11th  Diatrlot) :  Laka  Ooun- 
ty   11/1/88,  Summit  Oounty,  »/»/88. 

Bep.  Devlna  (13th  DUtrlet):  FtankUn 
County,  1/3/88. 


Ben  Moaher  (13th  DUtnct) :  Lorain  Ooun-  Bep.  Dom  (Srd  DUtrlet) :  Edgefield  Coun^. 

tv   13/1/86  November    15.    1988.    McOonnlck    Oounty. 

u^ti  Avrea  (14th  Dtotrtct):  Summit  Ooun-  March  16. 1988. 

tv^^3^^^^^^^^  "^-    °***'*    <""    DUtrtct):    Oherokea 

lUB  Wv'ua  (16th  DUtrlet) :  Franklin  ooun-  County,  January  4.  1986,  Tark  Oounty,  De- 

..    i.^/aa  eember  13,  1985. 

MP    Bovr  (180.  outlet):  Carrol  county,  Bep.    McMUlan     (8th    DUtrtet) :     Dm<» 

February  1.  1987.  Mahoning  Oounty.  May  3.  County,  June  I.  «6S,  Lee  County,  April  1- 

1966.  Stark  Oounty.  May  3. 1986.  " """ 

Bep.   Aahbrook    (17th   DUtrlet):    Aahland 


County.  January  3.  1967.  Coshocton  Oounty, 
February  1.  1967.  Guernsey  County,  February 
6  1967,  Holmes  County.  December  1.  1988. 
knol  Oounty.  February  1,  1967,  Wayne 
County,  January  3,  1967. 

Bep  Bays  (IBlh  DUtrtct):  Belmont 
County.  February  1.  1967.  Columbiana 
Oounty.  December  1.  1986.  Harrison  County. 
December  1.  1966,  Monroe  County,  February 
1  1967.  Jeffereor  County.  December  1.  1968. 
Tuscarawas  Oounty.  December  1.  1968. 

Rep.  Klrwan  119th  DUtrtct):  Trumbull 
Oounty.  December  1 .  1966. 


Bep.  WampKr  (9tb  District):  City  ct 
Brutal,  March  4.  1988:  •Dlckenaon  Oounty. 
Marcb  4.  1983;  'Lee  Oounty.  March  S,  UMS; 
•WUe  County,  FelmiarT  1,  1983. 

WASHDnnOH     (S3) 

Bep.  Meeda  (2nd  DUtrtct)  :  Clallam  County, 
December  1,  1968.  Jefferson  County.  Decem- 
ber 1,  1988. 

Bep.  Hansen  (3rd  District)  :  Clark  County. 
November  1.  1966.  CowUta  County.  December 
1,  1966.  •Grays  Harbor  County.  Sepumber 
s'    1963.   Levris   County.    November    1.    1968. 

Mason    County.    December    1.    1986.    Padflc 

™:i,     „„......-    , Anderson     County.  November  1,  1966,  Skamania  (Jounty. 

County  May  2  1966.  CampbeU  County.  Feb-  November  1.  1966.  Thurston  County.  Novem- 
ruary  l',  19«,  Claiborne  County,  February  1.  her  3,  1986,  Wahkiakum  Coimty,  December 
1965,     Knox     County,     December     1,     1988.     1,  1988, 

Morgan  County.  November  1,  1966.  Scon  Bep.  May  (4th  DUtrtct):  Adams  County. 
Couity.  Pebruary  1.  1966.  January  3.  1967.  AaoUn  C<'"'»2;.''iP^h,l 
Rep  Brock  I3rd  DUtrict)  :  Bledaoe  County.  1967.  Benton  County,  AprU  1.  1966.  Columbia 
Nbvember  1.  1866.  •Grundy  County.  June  10.  County.  January  S.  1967.  Franklin  County. 
1983.     •Hamilton    County,    Jime    10.    1983, -_....   ,-        —      „,....» 


1988.  Williamsburg  County.  AprU  1.  1986, 
TXjrKsasal   (SS) 

Bep.  QuUlen  (1st  DUtrtct) :  Cocke  Oounty, 
November  1.  1968.  Hancock  County.  April  7, 
1968.  Sevier  Oounty.  December  1.  1968. 

Rep.    Duncan    land    DUtrtct) 


•Marion    Coimty.    June     10.     1983.    Meigs 


Bep.  Felghan  (30th  DUtrtet).  Bep.  vanlk     (-<„nty     November    1.     1986,     •Sequatchie 
(aist  District) .  Bep.  Bolton  (aand  DUtrict),     county.  Jime  10. 1963. 

Bep.   MlnshaU    (33rd   District):    •Cuyahoga         Rep.  Evlns  (4th  DUtrict) :  Cannon  Cotmty. 
Oounty.  May  1. 1963.  November  1.  1988.  Fentreea  County.  Decem- 

Bep.  Lukena  (34th  DUtrtct) :  Montgomery     ^^^    j     jjjg    pickett   oounty.   November   1, 

1988.  Butherlord  County.  November  1.  1986. 
Smith  Oounty,  November  1,  1966,  Wilson 
County,  November  1, 1968. 

Bep.  Anderson  (6th  District):  Lawrence 
County.  November  7.  1986.  Macon  County, 
November  1.  1966.  Sumner  County.  Novem- 


'Multnomah 


Ootuity.  June  1. 1068. 

oaaooH  (1) 
Bep.   Oreen    (3rd  DUtrict) : 
County,  December  3, 1982. 

rXKHSTLVAKIA    (SS) 

Rep.  Barrett  (1st  DUtrict),  Bep.  Nix  (2nd     ^^7.  1»«8.  Trousdale  County.  November  1, 
DUtrlct),Bep.  Byrne  (3rd  Dlatrlct).  Bep.  KU-      ,gag 


Bep.  Blanton  (7lh  DUtrtct) ;  Chester 
Oounty.  Nwember  1.  1066.  Fayette  Coimty. 
Aprtl  1.  1086.  Hardeman  County,  May  17. 
1965.  Hardm  C.ounty.  December  1.  1086.  Mc- 
Nalry  County.  May  2.  1966,  Shelby  l^unty. 
February  1.  1966 

Rep.  Everett  (8th  DUtnct) :  Dyer  County. 
November  1.  1966;  Haywood  County,  AprU  1, 
1086:  Henry  County,  November  1,  1986;  Lake 
CXnmty.  May  2.  1966;  Lauderdale  Oounty. 
November  1,  1965;  Shelby  Ootmty,  February 
1,  1966;  Tipton  County,  April  1.  1966:  Weakley 
County.  November  1.  1966. 

Bep.  KuykendaU    (0th    DUtrtct) :    Shelby 


(1) 
Bep.  Teague   (6th  DUtrict).  Bep.  Wright 


berg    (4th  DUtrict).  Bep.  Oreen   (Sth  DU- 
trict: Philadelphia  County.  May  3.  1966. 

Rep.  McDads  (10th  District):  Bradford 
County.  Juna  1.  1966.  Lackawanna  County. 
Aprtl  1.  1968.  Sullivan  County.  January  3. 
1967  Susquehanna  County.  January  3,  1967. 
Tioga  County,  June  1,  1968,  Wyoming  County, 
January  3, 1987,  

Hep.  Flood  ( 1 1th  Dlatrtet) :  •Luaeme  Coun- 
tv.  October  1, 1963. 

Rep.  Whalley  (13th  District) :  Blair  Coun- 
ty February  1.  1967,  HunUngdon  County, 
April  1,  1966,  Mlfllm  County.  June  1,  1966. 
Somerset  County.  May  3.  1966.  ^^    „„,...^ ,._ 

Rep.  Moorhead  (14th  DUtrtet):  Allegheny     c^-  February  1.  1986. 
County.  April  1.  1985.' 

Bep.  SchneebeU  (17th  DUtrtct) :  Dauphin 
Oounty.  January  3.  1987,  Northumberland 
County,  Janiiary  3, 1967, 

Bep,  Ooctwtt  (18th  Dlatrtet).  Rep.  Holland 
(30th  DUtrtct) :  Allegheny  Oounty.  AprU  1, 
1965.' 

Bep.  Baylor  (33nd  District) :  Armstrong 
Oounty.  February  1.  1967.  •Cambria  County. 
March  1,  1963,  Clarion  Oounty,  Pebruary  1, 
1967,  Indiana  County,  May  3,  1965,  Jeffedson 
County,  February  1,  1987, 

Rep,  Johnaon  (33rd  DUtrtct):  Clearfield 
County,  May  3,  1965,  Cimton  Oounty,  Janu- 
ary 3.  1967,  McKean  Oxmty,  June  1,  1066, 
Potter  County,  June  1, 1966,  Venango  Ctninty, 
February  1, 1987. 

Rep.  Vlgortto  (34th  DUtrict):  Crawford 
Oounty.  Pebruary  1, 1987, 

Bep.  Morgan  (26th  DUtrict):  •PayetU 
Oounty.  June  1.  1961.  Greene  County.  May  3. 
1966.  Washington  County.  June  1.  1968. 

Rep.  Fulton  (a7th  DUtrict):  Allegheny 
County.  AprU  1. 1965.' 

SHODK   IBLANa    (4) 

Bep.  St  Germain  (1st  DUtrict):  City  o* 
Central  Faiu.  September  1,  1966.  City  at 
Pawtucket,  September  1.  1966.  City  of  Provi- 
dence. November  18.  1986,  City  at  Woon- 
aocket,  September  1, 1968, 

Rep.  Fogarty  (3nd  District) :  City  of  Provi- 
dence, November  18, 1985. 

aooTH  (uaoLZNA  <a) 

Bep.  Blvtta  (lat  Dtatrtct):  Beaufort 
Oounty.  Fabniary  1, 1987. 


Aprtl  1.  1968.  Garfield  County.  January  3. 
1067.  Klickitat  (^unty.  Novemtier  1.  1986. 
Walla  Walla  County.  January  3.  1987.  Whit- 
man County,  January  8,  1987,  Taklma 
County,  AprU  1, 1066. 

Bep.  IMley  (Sth  DUtrict) :  Lincoln  County. 
January  3,  1087. 

Rep.  Hicks  (6th  DUtrtct) :  Kltaap  County. 
December  1.  1966. 

WBTT    VnCtKlA     (40) 

Bep.  Moore  ( 1st  DUtrict) ;  Braxton  County. 
May  3.  1966.  Calhoun  County.  January  3. 
1967.  Doddridge  County.  January  3.  1967. 
Gilmer  County.  January  3.  1067,  Harrison 
County,  January  3,  1967,  Lewis  (3ounty  Jan- 
uary 3,  1967,  Marion  (Jounty,  January  3.  1967, 
Taylor  County.  January  3.  1067. 

Rep.  Staggers  (and  District) :  Barbour 
Coimty,  January  3,  1967;  Greenbrier  County, 
May  3,  1966;  MonongaUa  County,  January  3, 
1967;  Pendleton  County,  January  3^  1967; 
Pocahontas  County,  January  8,  1987;  Preston 
County,  January  3.  1967;  Randolph  County, 
January  3.  1067:  Tucker  County.  January  3. 
1987;  Upahur  County.  January  3.  1967:  Web- 
ster County.  Novemljer  1.  1966. 

Rep.  Slack  (3rd  District):  Boone  County. 
October  1.  1965;  Clay  county.  November  1. 
1985:  Kanawha  County.  November  1.  1985; 
Nicholas  County,  May  3.  1988;  Baleigh  Ooun- 
ty. October  1. 1985. 

Bep.  Hechler  (4th  DUtrict) :  Cabell  Coun- 


,^^rL^y--S^.^^-C.^i^\'.     2;^^S:''LJn"Jin^Co'ry'^r^r"i: 
Bep. 


D    Faao 


White     (18th    DUtrlet): 
County.  December  8. 1066. 

ITTAH     (30) 

Bep.  Burton  (1st  DUtrtct):  Box  Elder 
Oounty.  November  1.  1965;  Cache  County. 
December  1.  1966:  Carbon  Oounty.  June  2. 
1986:  DavU  County.  January  3,  1966;  Emery 
Oounty.  June  2.  1986;  Garfield  County.  No- 
vember 1.  1966:  Kane  Oounty.  November  1. 
1966;  Morgan  County,  Novemlier  9,  1966; 
Piute  Oounty,  Novemt)er  1,  1965;  Rich 
(3ounty,  December  1,  196S:  Sanpete  County, 
December  1,  1066;  Sevier  Oounty.  January  3, 
1967:  Utah  County,  June  1,  1986;  Wayne 
Oounty,  January  3. 1967;  Weber  County,  June 
1,  1966, 

Bep.  Lloyd  (2nd  DUtrtet) :  Beaver  County, 
February  3,  1967;  Iron  County,  Ftbruary  7, 
1967:  Juab  County,  December  I,  1966;  MU- 
lard  Oounty,  December  1,  1966;  Washington 
County,  February  3,  1087. 

nalfoirr  (l) 

Bep.   Stafford    (AL):   St.  Albana   Welfara 
Dlatrtet.  November  1.  1086:  Frmnklln  County, 
Grand  Isle  County,  LamolUe  Oounty. 
mciKTa  (v> 

Bep.  Downing  (1st  DUtrtct):  Cbeaapaaka 
City.  November  15.  1966. 

Bap.  Hardy  (and  Dlatrtet) :  aty  at  Hor- 


ary 3.  1987;  Lincoln  County.  November 
1086;  •Logan  County.  November  I.  1982; 
Maaon  County,  January  3,  1967;  Putnam 
County,  January  3, 1087;  Roane  County.  Jan- 
uary 8.  1067;  •Wayne  County.  November  1. 
1962:  Wirt  County.  January  3.  1967;  Wood 
County.  January  3.  1067. 

Rep  Kee  |6tb  DUtnct):  Fayette  County. 
October  1.  1065:  •McDoweU  County,  May  29, 
1961:  Mercer  County,  May  2,  1066;  •Mingo 
County,  November  1,  1063;  Monroe  Oounty, 
May  2,  1966;  Summers  County,  May  2,  1988; 
WyonUng  County,  May  2,  1966. 
vnacoKarR  (ie> 

Rep.  Thomson  (3rd  District):  Crawford 
County.  December  8.  1985;  Grant  County. 
December  1.  1985:  Lafayette  Oounty.  Decem- 
ber 1.  1965;  Pepin  County.  May  3.  1986;  Pierce 
County.  May  2.  1066;  Vernon  County.  De- 
cember 1. 1968. 

Bep  Zablockl  (4th  District) :  Rep  Beuss 
(Sth  DUtriot);    Milwaukee  County.  January 

3.  1968. 

Rep.  lAtrd  (7th  DUtrict) ;  Langlade  Coun- 
ty. March  1.  1985. 

Bep.  Bymaa  (Sth  Dlatrtet):  Door  Oounty. 
February  3.  1967;  Kewaunee  County,  l^bru- 
ary  1. 1087. 

Bep.  DavU  (9th  DUtrlet):  MUwaukca 
Oounty.  January  3,  1088;  Waukeaha  County. 
May  3,  1968. 

Bep.  OTConakl  (10th  DUtrtct):  Burnett 
County.  May  3.   1086:    •Douglae  Oounty.  No- 


Footnotca  at  end  of  ^eech. 


folk,  AprU  11,  1088.  -       „      .    ,„„ 

Bep  Tuck  (»th  DUtrtet) :  aty  at  DonvUla,     vember  1.  1962;  Dunn  County.  May  3.  1086; 
rime  i   uSe  ""•™"    •"  »  .j,^  Oounty.  March  I,  1063;  Pnee  County. 


June  3 


A 1282 

M«rcl>   1.  1»«»:  «lo*  CouBtT.  D««™2?  *' 
1948:  St.  CroU  Ooimty,  I>ec«nb«r  5,  iiwe. 

WTOMDia  (»i 
R«p.  H«TlK>n  (AL) :  Albany  County  Jimu- 
arr  3  IMI:  Big  Horn  County.  MarcB  1.  !»». 
Snpb.Tco?nty.  April  20.  1965:  C«bon 
county,  D«ember  1.  !9«5:  Convert  County. 
December  1  ISM:  Crook  County.  November  I. 
^'"l^mont  county,  Apill  30,  .9«:  Goj^en 
County,  December  1,  19fl«:  Hot  Spring. 
county.  November  1.  19M:  John«m  Omnty, 
Aonl  20  1986:  Laramie  County,  January  S. 
1M7  Sncoln  iounty.  April  20,  1996:  Natr<Hia 
JSuAty.  November  1.  19«5;  Niobrara  County, 
Scember  1.  19M;  Park  County  "."^'""fjj: 
1986-  Platte  County,  January  3.  1987.  sner- 
JdfS' county.  March  I,  1968;  Sublette  County. 
Aorll  20  1986;  Sweetwater  County,  April  l. 
xSk:  T.tin  bounty,  AprU  20.  «X>^.^^^ 
county,  Aprtl  1,  1988:  Waahakle  Comity,  No- 
Temb«  1  1988;  Weaton  County.  April  20. 
1986. 

oOHCannoKU.  DWrmcrs  nt  wmcH  i«rw  tood 
n-aKT  Fmojwrrs  Aaa  to  »ta»t 
Next,  Mr.  8pe.ker,  I  submit  a  U*t  of 
the  areas,  Including  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  which  new  lood  stamp  projects 
are  to  start  In  the  near  future: 

r^    STAMP    P»«»"-D^''j;S'o..'lf^ 
NOT  Trr  »  OnaATioM  a  or  PmauAaT  28. 

1987 

AZJkBUCA 

Bullock  county:  Srd  DUtrict,  Bepreeenta- 
"o^SS'ommtT:  4th  Dlatnct.  Repreaenta- 
'",:^°&unty:  7th  DUtnct.  B«>r.«.nU- 

tlve  BevUl. 

ABKANSaa 

Boone  County:  3rt  Dlatrlct,  BepreaenU- 
tlve  Hanunerachmldt. 

Dallaa  County:   4tti  Dlatrlct,  B«pre«nt«- 

"DrewOounty;  4t»i  Matrlct,  Bepreaentatlve 
*^Mn«  County:   l.t  Dlatrlct,  Represenu- 

Johnaon  County:  Srd  Dlatnct,  Bapte- 
aentatlve  Hammerachmldt. 

Marlon  County:  3rd  Dlatrlct.  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Hanunerecbmldt. 

Ouachita    County,    4th    Dlatrlct.    Bepre- 

*^£"SSty.   4th  Dlatnct,  BepreaenU- 
11T«  Pryor.  

CAUVCftinA 

tto£x  County:  2nd  Dlatrlct.  Bepreatnta- 

ttve  Johnjon.  

Blvermlde  County.  3«th  DUtrtct.  Bepre- 
aentatlve Tunney.  _ 

San  Mateo  County.  11th  Dlatnct.  Bepre- 
aentatlve Younger. 

Santa  Clara  County:  9th  Dlatrtct,  Bepre- 
•enUtlTe  Edwards:  lOth  Dlatrtct,  Bepreaent- 
atlve Oubser. 

aonoma  County:  lat  DUtrict.  Kepreaent- 
atlTe  Claiuen. 

cOLoaaoo 
Archuleta  County.  4th  DUtrict.  Bepreaent- 
atlve Ajplnall. 

Delta  County:  4th  DUtrict.  BepreeenU- 
tlve  Aaplnall. 

Dolorea  County,  4th  DUtrict,  BepreaenU- 
tlve  Aaplnall. 

Oarneld  County,  4th  DUtilct,  Bepreeenta- 
Uve  AaplnaU. 

OunnUon  Oonnty,  4th  DUtrict,  Bepre- 
aentatlve AiplnaU. 

Hlnadale  County:  4th  DUtrict,  Bepreaent- 
atlve Aaplnall. 

Morgan  County.  iOl  DUIllot,  Bepreaenta- 
tlve AaplnalL 

Yuma  County:   Srd  DUtrict, 
tlve  Evana. 
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Footnotea  at  end  of  ^leecli. 


CONMIL.TU.UI 

Hartford  Wellare  DUtrict:  lat  DUtrtct. 
Bepreaentatlve  Daddarto:  8th  DUtrict.  Bep- 
reaentatlve Meaklll. 

Mlddletown  Wellare  DUtrtct:  2nd  DUtrict, 
Bepreaentatlve  St.  Onge.  „  .  .  » 

New  Haven  Wellare  DUtrict:  3rd  DUtrict. 
Representative  Glalmo;  6th  DUtrict.  Repre- 
sentative Monagan. 

CBoaoiA 

Berrien  County:  »th  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Stuckey.  _  ^  «  - 

Clay  County;  2nd  DUtrtct,  Representative 

Colquitt  County:  2nd  DUtrict.  BepresenU- 
tlve  O'Neal. 

Coweta  county:  8th  DUtrict,  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Flynt. 

Dougherty  County:  3nd  DUtrict,  Repre- 
sentative O'Neal. 

Orady  county:  2nd  DUtrict,  Bepreaenta- 
tlve O'Neal. 

Oreene  County;  10th  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve  Stephena. 

HAWAH 

HawaU  County;  At  Large.  Bepreaentatlve 
Mataunaga  and  BepreaentaUve  Mink, 
nxnron 

Adama  County;  20th  DUtrict,  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Plndley. 

Brown  County;  20th  DUtrict.  Bepreeenta- 

'caaa  County;  20th  DUtrict,  Representative 

"christian   County:    23rd   DUtrict,   Bepre- 
aentatlve Shipley.  _ 

Hancock  County;  20th  DUtrict,  Bepre- 
aentatlve Plndley. 

Logan  County:  22nd  DUtrict,  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Springer. 

Mason  County:  18th  District,  Bepreaenta- 
tlve MlcheL 

McDonough  Ootrnty:  20th  DUtrict,  Bepre- 
aentatlve Plndley. 

Menard  County:  18th  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Michel.  _ 

Morgan  County:  aoth  DUtrict,  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Flndley.  _ 

Pike  County:  20th  District.  Eepreeenta- 
tlve  Plndley.  _ 

SanganlMi  County:  20th  DUtrtct,  Bepre- 
aentatlve Plndley.  _ 

Schuyler  County:  aoth  DUtrict.  Eepre- 
senatlve  Plndley. 

Scott  County;  20th  DUtrtct,  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Plndley. 

XlfDUMA 

Davleaa  County:  7th  DUtrict,  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Myera.  _ 

Orange  County:  9th  DUtrict.  Bepceeenta- 

Uve  Hamilton. 

IOWA 

Buena  VUta  County:  Bth  DUtrtct.  Bepre- 
aentatlve BAayne. 

Clay  County;  8th  DUtrict.  EepreeentaUve 
Mayne. 

Dickinson  County;  «th  DUtrtct.  Bepre- 
aentaUve Mayne. 

Emmet  County:  8th  DUtrtct,  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Mayne. 

Humboldt  County;  8th  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
sentatlve  Mayne. 

jeSenon  County:  lat  DUtrtct.  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Sohwengel.  

Kceauth  County:  8th  DUtrtct.  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Mayne.  .   ^, 

Linn  County:  2nd  District,  Bepieeentatlve 
Culver. 

Montgomery  County:  Tth  DUtrict,  Bepre- 
aentatlve Scherie. 

Palo  Alto  County:  8th  DUtrtct,  Bepre- 
aentatlve Mayne. 

Blnggold    County:  4th    DUtrict.    Bepre- 
aentatlve Kyi.  _  *.*._ 
Story  County:  8th  Dlatrtct,  RepreeentaUve 

Smith. 

aaMiuCKT 

AUen   Coimty:  2nd  DUtrict,  Bepreaenta- 

ttve  Hatcher. 


Butler  County;  lat  District.  Btrresenta- 
tlve  Stubble&eld. 

Fleming  County.  7th  District.  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Perkins. 

Grant  County;  4th  DUtrtct.  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Snyder. 

Greenup  County;  7th  DUtrtct.  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Perkins. 

Hickman  County:  lat  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve stubblefleld. 

Kenton  County:  4th  District.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Snyder. 

Powell  County:  8th  DUtrtct.  Representa- 
tive Watta. 
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Rowan  Cotmty;  7th  Dlatrtct.  Repreeenta- 
Uve Perkins. 

Shelby  County;  Sth  DUtrict,  Repreeenta- 
Uve Watta. 

ix>inszAKA 

Allen  Parish:  8tl)  District,  BepreaentaUve 
Long. 

Beauregard    Partah:  Sth    DUtrtct,    Repre- 
eentaUve Long. 

Cameron  Pariah;  7th  DUtrict.  RepreaenU- 
Uve  Edwards. 

Concordia    Pariah:  6th    DUtrtct,    Bepre- 
aentaUve Pasaman. 

Tenaaa  Partah ;  6th  DUtrtct,  Repreaentatlva 
Paaaman. 

Weet  Carroll  Partah:  6th  District,  Repre- 
sentative Paaaman. 

MAnvi 

City  of  Bangor:  2nd  DUtrtct,  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Hathaway. 

City  of  Portland:  lit  DUtrict,  Repreeenta- 
Uve Kyroa. 

Cltyof  Watervllle:  1st  Dlatrtct,  Representa- 
tive Kyroa. 

Waahlngton  County;  2nd  Diatriot,  Bepre- 
aentaUve Hathaway. 

MARTUun) 

BalUmore  City:  3rd  DUtrtct,  Repreeenta- 
Uve Qarmata;    4th  DUtrtct,   BepreaentaUve 
Fallon;  6th  DUtrict,  BepreaentaUve  Machen; 
7th  l>lstrict,  BepreaentaUve  Prtedel. 
MAsaACHUsrrrs 

Areas  to  be  specllled. 

UICHIGAM  ' 

Berrien  County:  4th  DUtrtct,  Repreeenta- 
Uve Hutchinson. 

Crawford    County:    10th   DUtrtct.   Repre- 
eentaUve Cederberg. 

QraUot  County:  10th  DUtrtct.  Repreeenta- 
Uve Cederberg. 

tngham  County:  Sth  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Chamberlain. 

Iron  County;  llth  DUtrtct,  BepreaentaUve 
Ruppe. 

Jackson  County:  6th  DUtrtct.  Bepreeente- 
Uve  Chamberlain. 

Kalamaeoo  County:    3rd   DUtrtct,  Bepre- 
aentaUve Brown. 

Kent  County:  6th  DUtrtot.  BepreaentaUve 
Ford.  _ 

Keweenaw  County:  llth  DUtrtct.  Bepre- 
aentaUve Buppe. 

Lake  County:  llth  DUtrtct.  BepreaentaUve 
Buppe.  _ 

Lapeer  County:  7th  I>Utrtct.  Bepreeenta- 
Uve  Rlegle.  ^    „ 

MacklnBe  county:  llth  DUtrtct.  Bepre- 
senUUve  Buppe. 

Midland  County;  lOlh  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
aentaUve   Cederberg. 

Monroe  County;  2nd  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve Each. 

Ontonagon  County;  llth  DUtrtct.  Repre- 
eentaUve Ruppe. 

Van  Buren  County:  4th  Dlatrtct.  Bepre- 
aentaUve Hutchinson. 

Washtenaw  County;  2nd  DUtrtot.  Bepre- 
eentaUve  Bsch. 

■CXMNSaOTA 

Blue  Earth  County:  2nd  IMstrlct.  Bepre- 
aentaUve Neleen. 

carver  County:  2nd  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Nelsen. 


Cass  county:  7th  DUtrict.  RepreeentaUve 
lAoEcn.  _ 

Chlaago  County:  tth  DUtrict,  Repreeenta- 
Uve BUtollc. 

Yellow    Medicine    County:    8th    DUtrict. 
BepreseotaUve  Zwach. 

icxssissipn 
Bolivar  County:   lat  DUUIct.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Abemethy.  _ 

Claiborne  County:  Srd  DUtrtct,  Bepreeent- 
auve  Wllllama. 

Covington   Oounty:    »tll  DUtrtct,   Bepre- 
aentatlve Oolmer. 

Grenada  Oounty:  2nd  DUtrtct.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Wbltten.  ^  ^. 

Hlnda  county:  Srd  DUO-lct.  BepreaentaUve 
Wllllama. 

Holmea  County;  4th  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
tlve Montgomery. 

Jackson  County;  5th  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve oolmer.  _      .  .  _ 

Jefferson  DavU  Oounty:  6th  DUtrict.  Rep- 
resentative Oolmer. 

Lamar  Oounty:  6lh  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Oolmer.  _ 

Lawrence  Oounty:  5lh  DUtrtct.  Represent- 
ative Oolmer. 

uncoln  Oounty;  Srd  District.  BepresenU- 
Uve  Wllllama. 

MaiahaU  Oounty;  2nd  DUtrtct.  Representa- 
tive Whitun.  _  _. 

Monroe  Oounty:  1st  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Abemethy. 

OkUbbeha  Oounty:  1st  DUtrict.  Repreeent- 
aUve Abernethy.  ■■ 

Scott  Oounty:  401  DUtrict.  RepreeentaUve 
Montgomery.  _ 

Sunflower  Oounty:  1st  DUtrict.  Repreeent- 
aUve Abemethy.  _ 

Tunica  Oounty:  2nd  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve Whltten. 

Waahlngton  County:    lat  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
sentaUve  Abemethy. 


Antelope  county:  3td  IMatrict.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Martin.  _ 

Arthur  County:  Srd  DUtrict,  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Martin. 

BuUer  Oounty:  lat  DUtrict.  BepreaentaUve 
Denney.  ^  . 

Dawson  Oounty:  Srd  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Martin.  _ 

Kearney  Oounty;  3rd  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve MarUn. 

Adams  oounty;  Srd  DUtrict.  Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Cedar  Oounty:  lat  DUtrict.  RepreeentaUve 
Denney. 

KTW  jaaarr 

AUantlc  County:  2nd  DUtrict,  Representa- 
tive Sandman.  _ 

Ocean  County:  3rd  DUtrict.  Reprseenta, 
Uve  Howard;  9th  DUtrtct.  BepreaentaUve 
Cahlll.  _ 

Paasalc  Oounty:  Sth  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve JoelsoD. 

Dnlon  County:  12th  DUtrict,  Repreeenta- 
Uve Dwyer;  13th  DUtrict,  EepresentaUve 
Gallagher. 

NEW  MXXICO 

DeBaca  County.  Lincoln  County.  Otero 
County :  At  Large,  BepreeentaUvea  MorrU  and 
Walker. 

IVSW  TOBK 

Cattaraugus  County:  38th  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
aentatlve Ooodell. 

Chautauqua  County.  City  of  Jamestown: 
18th  DUtrict.  BepreaentaUve  Ooodell. 

Clinton  County:  30th  District.  Repreeenta- 
Uve King. 

baei  county:  »Oth  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve King.  _ 

Franklin  County:  Stat  DUtrtct,  Be|)r»- 
BcntaUve  McEwen. 

Oeneeee  County:  S7Ui  DUtrict,  Eepreeent- 
ative  Conable. 

Monroe  County:  S«th  DUtrict.  Baprasenta- 
Uve  Hortcn;  »7th  DUtrtct,  BepreeentaUTe 
Conable. 


Niagara  County:  4ath  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve smith. 

Ontario  County:  SSthSUtript,  Repreeenta- 
Uve Stratton. 

Orleana  Oounty;  87th  DUtrtct.  Repreeenta- 
Uve conable. 

St.  Lawrence  County:  Slat  DUtrtct.  Rep- 
resentative McEwcn. 

Wayne  County:  36th  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Horton. 

Wyoming  County:    S7th  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
eentaUve  Conable. 

NoaTH  csaoLlKa 

Ctay  County:  llth  DUtrict.  BepreaentaUve 
Taylor. 

Rowan  County:    9th  DUtlct.   Repesenta- 
tlve  BroyblU. 

MOETH    DAKOTA 

Cavalier  County ;  let  District,  Repreeenta- 
Uve Andrews. 

Emmons  County;  2nd  DUtrtct,  Repreeenta- 
Uve Kleppe. 

OUver  County:   2nd  District,  Repreaenta. 
Uve  Kleppe. 

pierce  County;    1st  DUtrict,  Repreeenta- 
Uve Andrews. 

Towner    County:    1st    DUtrict,    Bepre- 
aentaUve  Andrews. 

OHIO 

Muskingum  Ooroniy:   17Ui  DUtrict.  Rep- 
reeentaUve Aahbrook. 

PCNK8T1.VANIA 

Beaver  Oounty;  25th  DUtrict.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Clark. 

Carbon  County:  llth  DUtrict.  Bepreeenta. 
Uve  Flood. 

Columbia  County:    llth  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
sentatlve  Flood. 

Brie  County:  24th  DUtrict,  BepresentaUve 
Vlgorlto. 

Juniata  County;  12th  DUtrict.  Representa- 
tive Whalley.  _ 

lawrenoe  Oounty:   26th  DUtrict.  Repre- 
sentative Clark. 

Lycoming  County;    17th  DUtrtct,  Bepre. 
aentatlve  Schnecbell. 

Mercer  Oounty:  24th  DUtrict.  Bepreeenta- 
Uve  Vlgortto.  _ 

Montour   Oounty:    17th   District.   Bepre- 
aentaUve Schneebell. 

Perry  Oounty:   12th  District.  Bepreeenta- 
tlve  Whalley.  ^ 

Wayne  County:  lOth  DUtrtct.  Bepreeenta 
tlve  McDade. 

Westmoreland  County:  aist  DUtrtct,  Bep- 
resentaUve Dent. 


Overton  County:  4tli  DUtrtct,  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Evlns. 

Putnam  County:  4th  DUtrict,  Representa- 
tive Evlna. 

Van  Buren  County:  4th  DUtrict,  Bepre- 
aentaUve Evlna. 

Wayne  County:  6th  DUtrict,  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Andereon. 


aOUTB    CAEOLXNA 

Abbeville  County:  Srd  DUtrtct.  Bepre- 
sentatlve  Dora. 

Allendale  County:  1st  DUtrict,  Bepresenta- 
Uve Blvere.  ^ 

Jasper  County:  Ist  DUtrict.  BepresentaUve 
Rivers.  _ 

K««ha«  County;  6Ui  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve Oettys.  _ 

Laurens  County:  4th  DUtilct.  Repreeenta- 
Uve Aahmore. 

Union  Oounty:  6th  District,  Bepresenta- 
Uve Oettya. 


Clay  County;  4th  DUtrict,  Representative 

Coffee  County:  4th  r>Utrict,  BepresenUUn 
Evlns.  _ 

DeKalb  County:  4th  DUtrtct.  Bepresenta- 
Uve Evlns. 

Grainger  County:  1st  District.  Bepreaenta- 
Uve Qulllen. 

Hickman  County:  Sth  DUtrtct,  Bepreeenta 
Uve  Anderson. 

Jackson  County:  4th  DUtrtct,  Eepreeenta- 
Uve Evlna 

Loudon  County:  Srd  DUtrict,  Repreeenta- 
Uve Brock.  _ 

McMlnn  Oounty:  Srd  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve Brack.  „ 

Obion  county:  8th  District.  Representative 
Everett. 


Brewster  County:  18th  DUtrict.  Bepresent- 
aUve White. 

Culbereon  County;  18th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Whlta. 

Hudapeth  County:  18th  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
aentaUve White. 

Jell  DavU  County;  18th  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
sentaUve White. 

Pecoe  Oounty:  18th  DUUIct.  Representa- 
tive White. 

Presidio  County:  16th  DUtrict,  Represent- 
ative Whlta. 

Red  Blver  County:  1st  DUtrtct,  Bepreaent- 
atlve Patman. 

Terrell  County:  18th  DUtrtct.  Representa- 
tive White. 

TTTAB 

Duchesne  County:  1st  District.  Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Grand  County:  1st  DUtrtct.  Representative 
Burton. 

Summit  County;  1st  DUtrtct.  Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Tooele  county:  2nd  DUtrict.  Representa- 
Uve  Uoyd. 

Uintah  County:  1st  Dlatrlct,  Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Wasatch  County:  1st  DUtrict.  Representa- 
tive Burton. 

vaaMoirr 

St.  Johnsbury  Wellare  DUtrict  (Caledonia. 
Essex  and  Orleana  Countiee) :  At  I^rge. 
Repreeenutive  Stafford. 

WABKINCTOK 

Chelan  County:  eth  Dlstrtct.  Repreeenta- 
Uve Foley. 

Douglaa  Oounty:  Sth  IMstrlct.  Representa- 
tive Foley.  .  „ 

Ferry  Oounty;  6Ui  District,  BepresentaUve 

Onint  County;  4th  DUtrict,  BepresentaUve 
May. 

lalasd  County:.  2nd  District,  Representa- 
tive Meeda. 

KltUtaa  County;  4th  DUtrict.  Representa- 
tive May.  _-_ 
Okanogan   County:    Sth   Dlatrtct,   Repre- 
eentaUve Foley. 

Pend  Oreine  County;  6th  DUtrict.  Repre- 
sentative Foley.  

San  Juan  County;  2nd  District,  Bepre- 
aentaUve Meeda. 

Skagit  County;  Ind  DUtrict.  Bepresenta- 
tiee  Meeda.  _ 

Snohomish  Oounty;  2nd  DUtrtct.  Bepre- 
eenttttra  Meeda. 

Stevena  County;  Sth  DUtrtct.  Representa- 
tive Foley.  _ 

Whatcom  County;  2nd  District.  Bepre- 
sentaUve Meeds. 

WIST   vxmcxKiA 
Brooke  County:   lat  DUtrtct.  Bepresenta- 
Uve Mocre. 

Hancock  County:  1st  District.  Eepreeenta- 
Uve Moore. 

Marabal  County:  lat  DUtrtct,  Bepresenta- 
Uve Moore.  ,  ., 

Ohio  County:  1st  DUtrtct.  BepresentaUve 
Moore. 

Pleasants    Ootuity:    4th    District,    Bepre- 

eenttUve  Hechler.  

Bltchle  County:  4th  DUtrict,  Eepreeenta- 
Uve Hechler. 

Tyler  County:  4th  DUtrtct,  RepreeentaUve 
Hechler. 

Wet«l  County:  lat  DUtrict,  Repreeenta- 
Ure  Mocre. 


Adams  Oounty:  Tth  Dlstrtct,  Bejireaenta- 
UveLalitf. 


A12»l 

rorwt  County:  Tth  Dtatrtot,  tUftt—niM- 
tira  lAlrd.  ^^ 

ICijrlDetu  County:  Sth  DUtrlet.  B*pr»- 
kduUtc  Brmm. 

Oneia*  County:  lOth  Dtatrlct.  BepreMnU- 
Uve  O'Konskl. 

TrempMOeftu  County:  Srf  District,  Beprfr- 
nnutln  TIUHUon. 

COHCUKIOHAI.      Dl»m>.l»      Dt      WHICH      AIWI- 

TtOMU.    FOOD    •Tim»    »»OJ»cr«    au    mimo 

A8KXD 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Ust  below  all  of 
the  areas  In  each  congressional  district 
seeking  to  be  designated  for  Inclusion 
In  the  food  stamp  program,  but  whose 
chances  for  inclusion  will  depend  ui>on 
the  approprlaUon  of  substantially  more 
funds  than  so  far  have  been  authorized 
for  the  program: 

BMmSTS    fO«    PDOO    SI»«€F    PtOOAU    AS    OF 

PBsnABT  34.  1M7 
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Chicot  County:  4th  Dtatrlct.  R«prMenU- 
tlT#  Pryor. 

Ashley  County:  4th  District.  !Upr«»nt»- 
tlT»  Pryor.  _ 

Locan  county:   Snl  DIstrtct,  B«pr««ent»- 
tlT*  BanunMschmldt. 

Dnhs  county:   4th  District.  BsprwenU- 
tl»e  Pryor. 

Pope  county:  3i<l  DIstrtct.  R«pres»nUOve 
Hsnunenchmldt. 

ColumbU  county:  4th  District.  Represen- 
Utl«e  Pryor. 
Sharp  County:  and  DIstrtct.  Bepresenta- 
tlra  mils. 

Stone  County:  Snd  District.  Bepresentstlve 
IflUs. 

Little  Bl»er  County:    Srd  DIstrtct.  Bepre- 
eentatlve  Hsnunersctamldt. 

Crawfort  County:  Srd  District.  Represen- 
tative Hammenehmldt. 

Washington  County:  Srd  District.  Bepre- 
sentattve  Bmnunerschmldt. 

Randolph  County:  Jnd  Dlstriot.  Represen- 
UUve  Mills. 

Lawrence  County:  2nd  DUtrict,  Bepreaen- 
tatlTe  mils. 

Orant  County:   4th  DUtrict,  Btprasenta- 
tl»e  Pryor. 

anion  County:   4th  District,  Bepreeenta- 
tire  Pryor. 

Jackson  County:  Ist  District.  EepHMnta- 
tlre  Oathlngs. 

Benton  County:  Srd  Dlstriot,  BepresenU- 
tlre  Hanunersclunldt. 

Sebastian  County:  Srd  District,  Bepreeen- 
tatlTe  Hfi""**"^^*^'""** 

miler  County:   4th  District,  Bepresenta- 
tlve,  Pryor. 


CarroU  County:  Sth  District,  Reprasenta- 
Utc  Flynt. 

Chatham  County:  1st  District,  Bepreeen- 
taUTe  Hagan. 

Whits  County:  »th  District,  Bepreeenta- 
tlT*  Landruin. 

Banks  County:  10th  District,  Bepreeenta- 
tlve  Stephens. 

Whltaeld  County:  Tth  District.  Bepreaen- 
taUre  Daris. 

Taylor  County:  Srd  District,  RepreaenU- 
UTe  Brtnkley. 


Pulton  County:  IMh  District.  BepresenU- 
Ure  Bsllshark 

Knox  County:  IMh  DUtrict,  Bepreaenla- 
tlre  BaUsback. 

Peoria  County:  18th  DUtrict,  Bepreeenta' 
tin  Ulchel. 

Tazewell  County:  ISth  DUtrlet,  Bepreeen- 
tatlve  Michel. 

Woodford  County:  IStli  District,  Bepi*- 
sentattT*  Michel. 

M»— *■»!!  County:  ISth  DUtrict,  Bepresen- 
Utlre  MlehaL 

Stark  County:  ISth  District,  Bipresenta- 
Ur*  MlehaL 


Bureau  County:  18th  DUtrict,  Bepreeenta- 
Ure  Michel. 

Putnam  County:  18th  DUtrict,  Bepresen- 
tatlve  Michel. 

McLean  County:  ITth  DUtriot.  Represen- 
tative Arends. 

Warren  County:  19th  Dlstriot.  BepreeenU- 
Uve  BaUsback. 

Mercer  County:  l»th  DUtrict.  BepreeenU- 
tlve  BaUsback. 

Whiteside  County:    18th  DUtrict.  Repre- 
sentative RalUbsck. 

HocH  Island  County:  19th  DUtrict.  Repre- 
sentative Raiuback. 

Henry  County:  I9th  District,  BepresenU- 
tlve  Rallsback. 

Henderson  County:    19th  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
sentatlve  BalUback. 

LaSalle  County:    15th  DUtrict.  Bepresen- 
utlve  Beld.  ,  .. 

WUl  County:  14th  DUtrict.  BepreoentaUve 
Erlenbom.  _  .^ 

Kankakee  County:    nth  DUtrict,  Repre- 
sentative Arends. 

Kane  County :  15th  DUtrict.  Representative 
Reld. 

Uvlngston  County:   17th  District,  Bepre- 
senUUve  Arends. 

Orundy  County:   ISth  District.  Bepreeen- 
tatlve  Beld. 

Pord  county:  nth  DUtrict.  Representative 
Arends. 

Carroll  County;  16th  DUtrict.  Representa- 
tive Anderson . 

JoOavleas  County:    18th  I>Utrict,  Bepre- 
sentatlve  Andenon. 

Lee  County:  18th  District.  BepresentoUve 
Anderson. 

HcHenry  County:  Hth  DUtrict.  Bepresen- 
UUve  McClory. 

Winnebago  County:  18th  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
sentatlve  Anderson. 

Ogle  County:  18th  DUtrict.  BepresentaUve 
Andenon. 

Stephenson  County:  16th  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
senutlve  Anderson. 

Boone  County:  18th  District.  BepresenU- 
tlve  Anderson. 

DeKalb  County:  ISth  DUtrict,  Bepreeenta- 
Uve  Beld. 

Lake  County:  nth  DUtrict,  BepreaenUUve 
McClory. 

Du  Page  County:  14th  DUtrict,  Represent- 
ative Brlenbom. 

KendaU  County:  16th  District,  Bepresent- 
aUve Reld. 

XAHSSa 

Marion  County:  4th  DUtrict.  RepreeenU- 
tlve  Shrlver. 

KSNTUCXT 

McLean  County:  tat  Dlstriot,  BepreeenU- 
tlve  StubtrieBeld. 

Metcalfe  County:  tth  District,  Beptasent- 
atlve  Carter. 

LOUSUAMS 

Madli^Mi  Pariah;  Sth  DUtrict,  Representa- 
tive Passman. 

Orlsans  Parish:  1st  DUtrict,  Beprssanta- 
tlve  Hubert. 

Orleans  Parish;  3nd  DUtrict.  Bepreeenta- 
ttve  Boggs.  _ 

St.  Helena  Parish:  8tb  DUtrict,  Bepresent- 
aUve Barick. 

MAanjun 

Frederick  County:  «tb  DUtrict,  Bepresent- 
aUve Mathlsa. 

KAsaACBOsana 

New  Bedford:  13th  DUtrict,  Bepresenta- 
Uve Keith. 

Boston:  Sth  DUtrict,  BepresentaUve 
O-NeUl. 

Boston:  Sth  DUtrict,  BepresentaUve  Mo- 
Oormack.  ^  ^. 

Boston:  lltb  District,  BepiasentaUva 
Burke.  ^  ^. 

Gloucester;    8th    District,    BepresentaUve 


SomervllU:    Sth    DUtrlet.    BapreaentaUve 
O'NeUl. 


Murray  County:   Ind  District,  Bepreaenta- 

Uvea  Nelsen. 
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Cambridge:    Sth   DUtriot,  BaprasentaUv* 
(nteUl. 


Merrick  County:  3rd  DUtrict,  BspresenU- 
Uve  MarUn. 

Howard  County:  Srd  DUtrict.  Bepreeenta- 
Uve  MarUn. 

NEW  jcascT 
Warren  County:  4th  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve  Thompeon. 

Hudson  County;  13th  District,  Repraaent- 
talve  Qallagher. 

Hudson  county;  14th  DUtrict,  Represent- 
ative DanleU. 

HEW  Toax 
New  Tork  City;  Jth  DUtrict.  EepreeenU- 
Uve  Halpem. 

New  Tork  City:  7th  District.  Repttaenu- 
tlve  Addabbo. 

New  Tork  City:  Sth  District,  Bepresenta- 
Uve Rosenthal. 

New  Tork  City:  10th  DUtrict.  Beprasenu- 
Uve  Celler. 

New  York  City;  11th  DUtrict,  Bepraaanta- 
Uve  Brasco. 

New  Tork  City:  IJth  DUtrict.  Bepreeenta- 
Uve  Kelly. 

New  York  City:  ISth  DUtrict,  BepreeenU- 
tlve  Multer. 

New  Tork  City;  14th  DUtrict.  Beprasanta- 
tlve  Roooey. 

New  Tork  City;  ISth  DUtrict.  Bepresenta- 
Uve Carey. 

New  Tork  City:  18th  District,  BepreaenU- 
Uve Murphy. 

New  Tork  City:  17th  DUtrict.  Bepreeenta- 
Uce  Kupferman. 

New  Tork  City:  ISth  DUtrict.  BepreaenU- 
Uve PowelL 

New  Tork  City:  19th  DUtrict.  Bepreeenta- 
Uve  Parbsteln. 

New  Tork  City:  30th  DUtrict.  Bepreeenta- 
Uve  Ryan.  _ 

New  Tork  City;  aist  DUtrict,  Bepreeenta- 
Uve  Scheuer. 

New  Tork  City;  Mnd  District,  Bepresenta- 
Uve Gilbert. 

New  Tork  City:  aSrd  DUtrict.  BepreaenU- 
Uve Bingham. 

New  Tork  City;  »4th  DUtrict.  Representa- 
ttve  Flno. 

MOaTH   CASOUHA 

OulUord  County:  Sth  District,  Bepreeent- 
aUve  Komegay. 

warren  County:  9nd  DUtrict,  Eepreeenta- 
Uve  Fountain. 

NOaTH   DAXOTA 

Foeter  County:  1st  DUtrict.  HepresentaUve 
Andrews.  _ 

Richland  County:  1st  DUtrict.  Bapreaent- 
aUve Andrews. 

OHIO 

Adams  County;  Sth  DUtrict.  Repreaenu- 
Uve  Harsha. 

Marion  County:  Sth  DUtrict,  Rapresenu- 
Uve  Betta. 

maml  County:  4th  DUtrict,  BepresenU- 
Uve  McCuUoch. 

Huron  County:  13th  DUtrict.  BepreeenU- 
Uve  Masher. 

Wood  County:  Sth  DUtrict,  Bepreeenta- 
Uve  Isitta. 

ErU  County:  ISth  DUtrict,  BepreaenUUve 
Moaher. 

Crawloid  County:  Sth  DUtrict.  Bapreaent- 
aUve Betta. 

Logan  County:  7th  District.  Bepresenta- 
Uve Brown. 

Medina  County:  I4th  DUtrict.  Bapreaent- 
aUve Ayree. 

Champaign  County:  Tth  DUtrict,  Bepre- 
eantaUve  Brown. 

Sandusky  County:  UtH  DUtrict,  Bepre- 
sentaUve Moshar. 


PaHMB-n.VAHIA 

Union  County:  17th  DUtrict.  Bepreeenta- 
17th  DUtrict.  Repreaenta- 
10th  DUtrict.  Eepreaenta- 
15th  DUtrict.  Bepresenta- 


Uve Schneebelt 

Snydar  County: 
aUve  schneahall. 
Adams  County; 
Uve  Ooodllng. 

Monroe  County; 
live  Booney. 

Tork  County;  19th  DUtrict.  Repreeenutlve 
Ooodllng. 

centre  county:  33rd  DUtrict.  Representa- 
tive Johnson.  ^ 

Northampton  County;  16th  DUtrict.  Bep- 
resentaUve Booney. 

Berks  County:  6th  District,  BepresentaUve 
Bhodee.  __ 

BuUer  County:  25th  DUtrict.  Bepresenta- 
Uve Clark. 

Dataware  County:  7th  District.  BepresanU- 
Uve  Williams.  ^  ^, 

Elk  County:  SSrd  DUtrict,  BepresentaUve 
Johnson.  „ 

Cameron  County:  23rd  DUtrict.  Represent- 


13th  DUtflcl.  Rcpresent- 
16th   District.   Bepre- 


stlve  Johnson. 

Franklin  County 
aUve  Whalley. 

LancasUr   County 
senUUve  Bshleman. 

Pike  county:  lOth  DUtriot.  RepresenUUve 
McDade. 

Foreet  County:  23rd  DlsUlct.  BepreaenU- 
Uve Johneon. 

Warren  County:  23rd  DUtrict.  Bepresenta- 
Uve Johnson. 

Chester  County;  Sth  DUtrict.  Repreeenu- 
tlve Watklns. 

Cumberland  County:  19th  DUtrict,  Bep- 
reeenutlve  Ooodllng. 

Lebanon  County:  leth  DUtrict.  Bepresent- 
aUve Eshleman. 

Lehigh  County:  Sth  and  ISth  Dlatrtcta, 
BepresenUUvea  Booney  and  Blester. 

Bucks  Ooimty:  Sth  DUtriot.  BepresentaUve 
Blester.  „ 

Montgomery  County:  13th  District.  Repre- 
sentative Schwelker. 

aOUTM    CASOLlNA 

Marion  County:  Sth  IMstrlct.  Bepresenta- 
Uve McMillan. 

Darlington  County:  6th  DUtrict.  Bepre- 
sentaUve McMillan. 

T«MNKSSkS 

Union  County:  2nd  DUtrict.  Representa- 
tive Duncan. 

Bedford  County:  4th  DUtrict.  Bepresenta- 
Uve Bvlns. 

Roane  County:  4th  District,  Repreaenta- 
Uve  Bvlns. 

Hawkins  County:  Isl  DUtrict.  Representa- 
tive Qulllen. 

Blount  County  2nd  DUtrict.  Bepresenta- 
Uve Duncan. 

Cumberland  County:  4th  I>Uttlct.  Bepre- 
sentaUve Evlns. 

Polk  county:  Srd  DUtrict,  BepresentaUve 
Brock. 


^xskane  County:  Sth  DUtrict.  Representa-  how  It  operates,  and,  for  that  reason,  1 
tlve  Riley.  un  giving  some  of  the  details  of  the  pro- 
King  Oounty;   1st  DIstrtct,  RepresenuUvs  grma  as  It  functions  In  the  dty  of  St. 
PeUy;    and   DUtrict.    BepresentaUve    Meeds:  l^uJj 

6th  DUtrict.  Rapreeenuuve  Hicks:  7th  Dls-         EUgibUity  Is  based  on  family  size  and 

irict.  RepreaentaUve  Adams.  income,  and  also  on  the  family's  liquid 

wasT  nisiKu  assets,  as  shown  In  the  following  table: 

mneral  county;  3nd  DUtrict.  R.pre«nta-  ^^^^    ^^   ^^^^^^    ^^   ^^^   p,o^.™_ 

'^^^^unty:  2nd  District.  Representa-         ^WW|r^.taadanl.     /or     «oaa.ri.«.-.« 

live  Staggera. 

Orant  County:  3nd  I>l*tii$t.  Rcpreientatlve     totai.  HOT^ig-'^p  dtcobcb  un  uquid  abbkt* 
Staggen. 

Hampshire   County:    2nd  DUtrict,  R«pre- 
sentauve  st&ggen. 

Hardy  County:   2nd  Dl»trlct.  RepresenU- 
Uve staggers. 

Jefferson    County:     Snd    Dlatnct,    Repre- 
sentative Staggers. 

Morgan  County:  2nd  District.  Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

wracoNSD* 

Sheboygan   Oounty;    flth   District.   Repre- 
senutlve  SteJger. 

ColumbU    County:    Snd    DUtrlet.   Repre- 
sentative Kaetenxneler. 

FOOD  nAKP  FUUf  WOUU)  HAV«  TO  K  CCSTAILtt 

tv  HA    ISIS  OOia  HOT  BECOME  ULW  vsross  1  Uqald  sneta  M«  deflned  u:  Cssfa  on  band  or  tti  s 

"   "    '  safety  deposit  boi ,  ehKoktog  and  sarlncB  •eoounu,  build- 

■*"»*■    *  |ii|t  and  loan  atocfca,  booda,  etc.     Equity  Id  a  home  U  not 

Mr.   Speftker,   all   of   the   areas  I   t^ve  considered  part  of  ttw  llqatd  aasets. 

Included  In  the  three  separate  listings  I  i.  ^ot  famuiea  consisting  of  more  tiuua  lo 

have  submitted  to  be  printed  a«  part  of  persons,  add  »40.00  for  each  addiuonal  per- 

my  remarks  have  a  common  interest  In  son  on  monthly  income;  the  maximum  liquid 

the  passage  of  HJl.  1318  and  in  the  ap-  aaseteMnnot  exceed  tlMO 

uiv  *™™*'=.'r  "^-.^,  ^,  Miffiriont  funds  2.  The  maximum  as  stated  In  the  above 

propriaUon  t^i^ter  of  sufflaentfund^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^                    ^  ^^  non-a«ist- 

to  finance  these  existing  and  propoeea    ^^  household*  as  defined  in  item  iv-c  of 

the  Plan  of  Operation;  they  will  not  be  ap- 
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Dickens  Oounty;  13th  DUtrict.  Repreeenta- 
Uve  Purcell. 

Oana  Oounty:   l»tll  DUtrtct.  Hepresenta- 
Uve Mabon. 

vrAB 

Salt  I«ks  Oonnty:   and  DUtilct,  Bepre- 
sentaUve Lloyd. 

WAanofOTOH 

Pierce  Oounty:  6th  DUtrtct,  BaprsaantaUTS 
Ricks. 


projects. 

If  legislation  is  not  passed  this  spring. 
some  of  the  exUtlng  food  stamp  projects 
could  be  continued  through  the  use  of 
section  32  funds  but  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  whatever  regulations  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrtcuiuire  wished  to  impose 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  food  stamp  law  we  passed  in  1M4. 
Under  that  law,  we  Included  such  things 
as  coffee,  tea,  and  bananas,  which  was 
not  true  under  the  pilot  programs  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  1964  act.  The  De- 
partment. In  fact,  could  limit  the  pro- 
gram merely  to  food  items  In  surplus, 
which  would  cut  down  drastically  on  the 
almost  unlimited  variety  of  foods  now 
purchasable  through  food  stamps. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  existing 
projects  would  have  to  be  dropped  en- 
tirely and  certainly  no  new  ones  oould 
start. 

So.  all  In  all,  and  In  view  of  the  success 
of  the  program,  as  attested  to  by  so  many 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  familiar 
with  the  projects  operating  in  their  own 
districts,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  great 
Interest  among  the  Members  in  express- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
their  support  for  HJl.  1318  and  in  asking 
for  early  action  to  report  and  pass  the 
bill  as  introduced. 

HOW  THi  rooo  STAMT  FaocaAM  OPiaATlS 

XM  ST.  VOVTB 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Members  In  whose  oongres- 
atonal  dlstrlcU  the  food  atamp  irian  It 
soon  to  start  to  know  the  mechanics  tt 


pUed  to  the  sssutance  households  as  defined 
in  Item  rv-B  of  thU  Plan. 

3.  Monthly  Income  U  defined  as  gross  In- 
come exclusive  of  all  mandatory  deductions, 
such  as  Federal  and  State  withholding  taxes. 
City  Earnings  Tax.  OASOI  deducUons.  union 
dues,  retirement  or  pension  contrtbuuon. 
health  Insurance  and  hospltaUaaUon  pay- 
men  ta. 

(a)    Where  Income  U  received  from  self- 
employment  or  business  entarprlses.  deduc- 
Uons may  be  made  for  the  cost  of  producing 
such  Income. 
TYPicAX.  puacHASS  azQtnBXMaim  am  aoHoa 


■niere  Is  a  definite  schedule  of  stamp 
purchase  requirements  each  month — or 
semimonthly — for  each  participating  In- 
dividual or  family,  depending  upon  in- 
come and  family  size.  Families  already 
on  some  form  of  public  assistance  In 
Btlssouri  are  automatically  eligible,  and 
the  stamp  purchase  requirements  for 
them  are  a  little  different  from  those  for 
nonasslstance  households. 

The  nonasslstance  households  which 
apply  must  be  screened  by  the  welfare 
department  to  establish  Income  eligibil- 
ity, and  are  periodically  reexamined— 
every  3  months — to  determine  continued 
eligibility  before  recertlflcatlon. 

Although  the  monthly  or  semimonthly 
purchase  requirements  change  from  fam- 
ily to  family  according  to  such  special 
considerations  as  very  high  shelter  costs, 
regular  medical  expenses,  and  so  forth, 
the  normal  stamp  purchase  requirements 
for  a  family  of  four  would  be  as  follows: 
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For  a  0111(16  Individual,  or  a  two-per»on  household  the  purcha«  requlrenient.  arc  as  listed  In  the  following  table: 
Miuourifood  tlamp  program — Net  income  tojfu  0/ coupon  iesuance 
1-FIB80N  BOCBZaOLD 
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And  for  a  tamfly  of  oeven.  this  Is  the  table  which  Is  used: 


MUtouH  toot  etamp  program— ytt  kuxma  t—U  of  eoupon  iotiiane* 

T-PXBSON  BOUBIBOLD 
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nooBAM  wouta  wau..  bitt  it«w  adthomiz*- 

TSOM  B  KKES^ 

The  program  works,  and  works  well. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  many  letters  I  haTe 
lecetved  from  errateful  constituents  cer- 
tainly attest.  To  me.  It  Is  a  shame  that 
the  State  of  tflssourl  has  not  yet  taken 
the  steps  necessary  to  enable  localities 
other  than  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  par- 
tidpste.  I  hope  my  State  will  soon  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  The  needy 
people  In  St.  Louis  County,  who  do  not 
have  this  program  available,  are  under- 
standably envious  of  the  good  diets  en- 
Joyed  by  people  living  in  the  city  who 
have  the  same  Incomes  but  also  have 
the  advantage  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Many  elderly  couples,  with  Uttle  cash 
and  small  pensions,  find  the  food  stamp 
program  a  godsend.  They  suffer  no  loss 
of  dignity  such  as  old  people  do  else- 


where In  having  to  stand  In  long  lines  for 
free  food  handouts.  Instead,  they  buy 
their  food  In  the  nearby  grocery  store, 
paying  a  major  share  of  the  cost  them- 
selves. 

Low  Income  families  of  large  size  are 
the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  program. 
Their  children  can  obtain  the  good,  nu- 
tritious, fresh  foods  growing  boys  and 
girls  require. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  the  Initiator  In  the  Congress  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  who  has  a  part  in  the 
enactment  of  HJl.  1318  to  continue  and 
to  expand  the  program  will  find  that  ac- 
tion a  source  of  future  pride  and  satis- 
faction. 

ntrAmiENTAL  befokt  on  nobd  roa  Haw 

LBGISUhTXON 

The  1968  fiscal  year  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  In  Jan- 


uary contained  a  notation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  food  stamp  program  Is  to  be 
financed  next  year  entirely  out  of  section 
32  funds.  The  original  pilot  proJecU 
were  financed  In  that  manner,  but  at 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  program  budg- 
eted for  next  year.  Hence,  I  Inquired  If 
this  proposed  method  of  financing  In  any 
way  obviated  the  necessity  for  (jassage 
this  year  of  H  R.  1318.  Frankly.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  Congress  would  ever  ear- 
mark $250  million  of  section  32  funds 
for  this  one  program,  but,  assuming  It 
agreed  to  do  so  for  next  year,  I  asked  If 
the  food  stamp  program  could  continue 
to  operate  as  It  Is  now  operating  without 
new  authorization  legislation. 

Following  Is  the  report  I  received  on 
this  matter  from  Administrator  S.  B. 
smith  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 


U5,  l>B*iUiTicu7T  or  Ao«icui.Tua*. 

CONSUHKX  AKD  MAaKXTHfC  SEaVirC. 

Washington,  Pebruary  JO.  1967. 
Hon.  LsoNoa  K.  Soixivan, 
Hou$e  of  Repretentattvc*. 
Dkab  Ubs.  SmxivAiv:  This  ia  In  reply  to 


In  applying  for  participation  dn  behalf  of 
tbetr  poUUcal  aubdlvtslona. 

Aa  you  know,  the  Act  proyldea  legal  penal- 
ties agatnat  anyone  who  usee  or  acqulree  food 
coupona  In  any  manner  not  autboriaed  by 
tba  Act.  Alao,  It  prorklea  apeclflc  aafeguarda 
to  retalleta  and  wholeaalera  so  that  they  ma; 


your  requeau  for  ewtaln  advice  cODcmlnc     ^  g^aured  of  an  opportunity  to  present  In' 


the  atatua  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1064. 

Oar  advice  waa  re<ju«««d  aa  lo  whether  an 
amendment  to  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  waa  nec- 
eaoary  at  thl*  time.  SpoclBcally.  the  ques- 
tion waa  raised  aa  to  whether  thla  Depart- 
ment could  continue  to  operate  the  current 
Pood  stamp  Program  under  the  general  au- 
thority of  Section  33  of  the  AM  of  Auguat 
ao.  193S.  aa  amended.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Prertdenfa  Budget  Meaaage  to  the  Con- 
greaa  propoeeo  to  finance  the  1968  Food 
Stamp  Program  wltn  SecUon  33  ftinda. 

The  Prealdent'B  Budget  proposes  ta  finance 
the  program  authorlEed  by  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  by  a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  Section  S2.  This  trans- 
fer muit  be  apprrived  by  the  Congre"  Ui  the 
lOea  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Deportment. 
Such  approval  would  almpl;  moke  Section 
32  funda  available  to  carry  out  the  provlalona 
of  the  Food  Stomp  Act  of  10«4;  It  would  not 
alter  auch  provlalona. 

The  Ptood  Stamp  Act  of  1»94  U  contUiulng 
legialatJon;  It  has  no  termination  date. 
SecUon  18  of  the  Act  calla  for  further  action 
by  the  Agricultural  Oommltteee  of  Congreaa: 
that  aecUon  placed  specific  llmltatlona  on 
the  dollar  amount  which  oould  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provialons  of  the  Act 
for  the  ie«6.  19«6.  and  1067  fiscal  years.  For 
fiscal  year  19S8  and  all  subsequent  years.  Sec- 
tion 16  states  that  the  annual  appropriation 
shall  be  "not  In  excess  of  such  sum  aa  may 
hereafter  be  authorized  by  Congress. ""  (Un- 
derscoring supplied.)  The  history  of  this 
section  appears  to  Indicate  that  the  phrase 
"not  In  ezce«a  of  such  sum  as  may  hereafter 
b«  authorized"  was  Intended  aa  a  limitation 
requiring  aubaequent  t>a8lc  leglalaUon  to 
aupport  an  appropriation  rather  than  In- 
tended oa  an  authorisation  supporting  appro- 
priations In  auch  aum  oa  the  Congreaa  mlgbt 
determine.  FaUure  to  amend  thu  aeeUoa 
oould  give  rise  to  a  queatlon  of  point  of  order 
with  respect  to  any  provialon  for  funds  by 
the  appropriations  committee  for  the  Food 
Stomp  Program. 

FoUure  of  the  Oangreaa  to  extend  the  au- 
thorlaatloa  for  approprlatlona  under  the 
Food  Stomp  Act  of  1964  to  oorry  out  the  pro- 
vlaltin  of  the  Act  for  1963  and  subsequent 
fiseol  yean  would  mean  that  this  Depart- 
ment would  not  have  the  authority  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  present  Food  Stomp 
Program  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
after  June  30,  1967. 

While  Section  92  prtwldes  broad  author- 
ity and  appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  operate  programs  for  the 
general  purpose  oi  encouraging  docnestlc 
consumption  of  agricultural  oommodltles 
and  producta  thereof  among  low-Income 
grtmpa.  such  funds  could  not  be  utilized  to 
carry  out  a  program  under  the  Food  Stomp 
Act  In  the  obaence  of  Congreeslonal  action 
making  Section  83  funds  specifically  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  How- 
ever, some  type  o*  o  limited  food  stomp  pro- 
gram oould  be  estobllahed  and  operated  un- 
der SecUon  aa  in  lieu  of  the  present  stomp 
program. 

Over  and  above  the  strictly  legol  ques- 
tlona.  we  wont  to  point  out  that  the  succeaa 
of  the  present  Food  Stomp  Program.  In  large 
part,  la  due  to  the  apeclflc  provisions  of  the 
Food  Stomp  Act  at  1964.  which  were  estab- 
lished only  after  a  careful  three-year  test  of 
the  program.  The  Act  now  spells  out  de- 
tailed Federol-SUle  odmlnlstraUve  relation- 
ships ond  ploces  specific  responalblUty  for 
certification  of  eligible  households  In  the 
State  public  aaalatonce  agency  and  Ite  local 
coimterport  offlcea.  It  olao  provides  guide- 
lines for  the  equitable  treatment  of  stotea 


fonnotlon  before  there  la  on  administrative 
acUon  to  dlaquallfy  them  from  participa- 
tion. Finally,  in  thla  connection,  the  Act 
sets  forth  rights  of  retollers  and  wholeaalera 
for  o  Judicial  review  of  atich  odmlnlatrotive 
acUona. 

We  would  conclude,  therefore,  that  leg- 
lalaUon almllor  to  that  propoeed  In  your 
bin  la  eaaentlol  to  the  contlnuoUon  of  tiie 
program  now  being  carried  on  tinder  the 
Food  Stomp  Act  of  1964. 
Sincerely  youra, 

6.  R.  Smith.  Adminijtrtttor. 

HxMBias  DiTxaxam  in  comiuiuino  food 
BTaup  paoaoAH  shodui  bvidxncs  urrxasar 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
of  the  Members  In  whose  congressional 
districts  food  stamp  projects  are  operat- 
ing effectively  and  successfully,  or  who 
soon  expect  to  have  food  stamp  projects 
Initiated  In  their  districts,  will  make  sure 
this  week  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture knows  of  their  Interest  in  H.R. 
1318. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  discover  that 
16  of  the  35  members  of  the  committee 
which  has  responsibility  for  the  food 
stamp  legislation  represent  districts  In 
which  no  food  stamp  project  Is  operat- 
ing. That  Includes  eight  of  the  JO 
Democrats  and  eight  of  the  15  Repub- 
licans. Even  more  surprising,  all  but 
three  of  those  16  would  still  not  have 
any  food  stamp  projects  In  their  dis- 
tricts if  all  of  the  areas  which  are  sched- 
uled to  come  in.  or  which  have  asked  to 
come  in.  are  eventually  included. 

Thla  Is  not  to  say  that  six  of  the  30 
Democrats  and  seven  of  the  15  Repub- 
licans on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
are  all  automatically  against  the  food 
stamp  program  because  their  districts  do 
not  participate  and  presently  do  not 
rather,  what  I  am 


wood  and  Greenhurst  elementary  schools 
In  Nampa,  Idaho,  has  Just  been  awarded 
the  Oeorge  Washington  Honor  Medal  for 
the  third  consecutive  year  by  the  Free- 
doms Foundation. 

Whereas  Mr.  Shoemaker's  first  two 
awards  were  for  essays,  this  year  the 
medal  Is  being  presented  as  the  result 
of  a  script  for  an  Americanism  program 
that  he  authored.  His  work  in  promot- 
ing American  Ideals  has  obviously  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  those  around 
him,  for  I  am  told  that  the  Nampa  school 
system  has  also  been  cited  by  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  the  past  3  years  In  a 
row. 

At  a  time  when  patriotism  Is  down- 
graded In  some  quarters.  It  Is  reassuring 
to  me  personally  to  know  that  In  Idaho 
traditional  values  are  still  remembered. 
I  therefore  Include  at  this  point  the  text 
of  Mr.  Shoemaker's  prize-winning  script, 
as  well  as  the  aforementioned  essays: 

AJCKXICA,  THX  BXAU'llf  Ui. 

(Written  and  inracted  by  Clorance  N.  Sboe- 
moker,  Jr.) 

Amertco  la  a  fobuloua  country — the  only 
fobulotia  country  I 

From  the  rolling  New  England  coimtry- 
slde  to  the  rocky  Pacific  oooaUlne;  from  the 
thunder  of  Niagara  to  the  aun-liaked  aUll- 
oeaa  of  Kl  Centio — America  la  o  land  of 
mogiUficent  oontroats;  a  place  of  raw  deso- 
loUon  and  luah  obundonoe;  of  quick  money 
and  audden  looa;  of  bitter  ugUnees  and 
tender  beauty. 

America  la  a  loud  whose  lofty  mountolna 
and  deep  rivers  bear  nomeo  that  are  music 
on  the  tongue,  names  rich  In  the  lore  and 
legend  of  morveloua  ond  mysterioua  savage 
trit>e8  who  preferred  death  to  defeat. 

But  America  is  more  than  poetry. 

It  is  o  lond  where  men  know  that  mor- 
ality, oooadence.  and  happiness  ore  the  ex- 
elwlve  puMisalop  of  IndivMuala  and  can  be 
achieved  only  by  Individual  eScrt  wlUi  divine 
help. 

soHo;  coLuisaiA.  thi  oais  or  thx  ocxan 

The  history  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica reads  like  the  story  of  a  poor  boy  from 
the  bockwooda  country  who  mode  good.     It 


plan  to  participate,  r»i.uci,  wu».  »  —     -^  ^^^  „^  ^^^  ^  ,        „„,  „ 

pointing  out  Is  that  a  substantlia^mtaor-    ^^^^^  ^  ^^/^  ^  ,„j  ,^  ,,^^,y  ,i,a„. 


Ity  of  this  committee  consists  of  Mem- 
bers having  no  firsthand  experience  with 
the  food  stamp  program  In  projects  In 
their  ovm  districts. 

To  me,  this  Indicates  a  need  for  a  gotxl 
deal  of  educational  work  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  with  friends  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  hope  many  of 
the  Members  will  Join  me  In  that  effort 
this  week. 


•PUot  Projects. 

'  Combined  with  Rio  Grande  County. 

•  Includea   City   of  Detroit  PUot   Projects 
(Julys.  1961).  ^.     ^ 

>  Banner  and  Bootta  Bluff  Combined. 

•  Includea  City  of  Pittsburgh  PUot  Project 
(Mar.  1.1963). 


ABcrtea,  Ike  BcaalifBl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   DAHO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 1 1  v  lb> 

Tuejdav.  March  14,  1967 
Mr.  McCLDRE.     Mr.  Speaker.  Clar- 
ence N.  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  principal  of  Ken- 


nsos.  Todoy,  Ita  teeming  dUes  ond  pro- 
ducUve  forma  ore  peopled  t^y  desoendonta 
of  Immigrants  who  hove  come  from  oU  over 
the  worid. 

Only  yesterdoy.  we  were  thirteen  colonies 
groping  toword  notional  imlty.  Today,  we 
are  o  powerful  republic  to  whom  the  free 
world  looks  for  leadership.  Our  heroes  have 
been  not  only  great  stotesmen  ond  generals. 
but  also  men  and  women  who  hove  estob- 
llshed  otir  Industry,  found  the  wealth  of 
our  mines,  ond  eulUvoted  the  richness  of 
tmr  "gtMd  earth." 

•oMo:  Auaica 
Today,  the  toons  ot  America  bove  grown 
deep  Into  the  fertile  sou  of  freedom,  but 
we  often  forget  the  beUefs  of  those  who 
plonted  the  seed  ond  watered  it  with  their 
tears  and  fed  it  with  their  labor  and  their 
prayers. 

America  was  built  on  the  first  words  of  ths 
Mayflower  Compact,  "In  tbo  Name  of  Ood. 
Amen." 

Our  Ideoia  ore  not  our  personal  pr<^)erty — 
they  ore  the  voices  of  people  from  genera- 
tlooa  past  and  they  belong  to  geneiatloos 
yet  unborn,  Ws  are  the  brldgs  between. 
If  we  on  to  ptiMtive  our  voluss,  we  must 
rely  on  the  ultsmou  woapoDO  .  .  .  human 
courage  .  .  .  and  faith. 

The  only  answer  to  guMed  missiles  Is 
guided  men. 
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mom- 1«  "«>*  ~<"™  «ii«cK  »  ™«  »"* 

TTKUT,  th.  united  8tMM  of  «»«;*■  ^  ^ 

•JIS^SiS^KSSi.-  b*i  Mtn  and  they  put 

pomlbl.  tbe  •■ADiCTKan  Way  at  Ure_ 

ra.  faith  of  our  tathmi  cim  De-.CT  b«  top* 
».,  by  m<«ly  b.m»  u»crlW  on  .  •h«t^ 
^li^^nt  aid  pr— rved  In  our  »«IJ™- 
?^r?S^,Un>.nt.l  tr»*-n.  of  o«  coo«»u- 

„h.n  tEy  «.  held  a«P  to  t^'.J-f"^ 
men  .ndWomen  -ho  ar»  "«;.  of  th.^~^ 
S  u.-  .nd  blood  wid  -ho  folly  undentand 
•tiftt  their  )oe8  wcrald  mean. 
"^  t^.r.  e.«  -er.  .  Um.  to  ">.  hUtoryo' 
our  ri»lll»»tion  wham  the  people  o<  i  t"^^ 
^0^^^«>  rene-  their  undeietaDdtog 
^\hi  Drtnclplee  -hlch  buUt  their  own  eo- 
S.^tSrSSri.  now.  ^  the  nauon  U 

*'?^.  th.  ■■Amenc.n  Way  -^ ^'""'^ 
ujTlt  «««!.  f«  t.  being  •«''«1JT,°^ 
^ijrt.  «.d  Boclaiute.  M.d  only  Ood  kno« 
"h^l.  goto!  to  happen  U  -e  tall  to  .t«Kl 
{Lnn  i^atoat  tbem. 

aoxo:  ooo  bv^b  uiibica 
AmeHca,  the  beautiful.  iO  rtie  la.  Let  M 
al-STrSember  that.  Let  ua  newr  «U  her 
^^'^  u.  never  degnui.  ""^  ^^ 
n„„  dlahonor  her.  she  B»y  not  b«  p«f  «t. 
Sut  .he  u  mighty  One.  and  no  one  can  ttuth- 
°ilj  deny  that  fact.  Certatoly  the  thou. 
1^  whieeek  U,  Oe.  from  Cub.  w  Am«lc. 
;;Srt»tily  to  the  -ood«.  U  thl.  great  land 
^Uh  la  oara.  Certainly  ">•  thou«md.  -ho 
fl^rta  Hong  Kong  from  OommunUt  R«d 
SSnT^t^ftlfyto'thatf^t^  C'T^r^ 
Siouaanda  -ho  hate  eecaped  or  attempted 
5rii^  through  the  ugly  -all  to  Berlto 
c«n  give  proof  to  what  we  »y. 
"LS  noViidl..  and  g«.tlemen,  we  wou^d 
like  to  aak  you  to  Joto  with  «  ""  "^ 
^  of  your  old-time  f  avcrtte^  "Amwlca.  ffi. 
i«nta\il"  aiid  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
BopuMic." 

■owe:  aMiaioa.  tk»  mMtxmrm. 

aom:  BiTn^  htmh  or  tot  .iroBUO 

TM  laat  line  of  oar  national  Anthem  «ya: 

-Oli.  my.  doea  that  Star  Spangled  Banner 

©••r  S»  iitoT'of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  braTet' 


tujd  bunded  peewjoa  who  fail  «<>  ae^  good- 
iSi  Md  beauty  at  AmeiM*  and  who  fall  to 
yjoOantMOi  that  freedom  1.  the  greatest 
nomtmtoa  which  clrlllMd  man  can  poeeeea. 

We  who  lore  America  are  to  the  vaat  ma- 
jority and  we  muat  keep  it  that  way. 
■oho:   wow  THl  DaT  a  ov» 
We  would  like  to  le«»e  you  with  our  hope 
for  your  part  to  maaktod-a  Journey  to  the 
world  of  tomorrow,  a  hope  eipreeaed  to  an 
old  Oaello  bleaelng: 
-May  the  road  riae  up  to  meet  you. 
May  the  wtod  alway.  lie  at  your  back. 
May  the  .un  ahlne  warm  upon  your  face. 
And  the  ralna  fall  Mft  upon  your  held.. 
And  until  we  meet  agato.  may  Ood  hold  you 
to  the  hoUow  of  HU  hand." 


Faith  or  Oom  FaTia»» 

(By  Clarence  Kewell  BhoemakM.  Jr.) 
Today  the  Wnlted  8ta«ee  of  America  la  the 
ireateat  Bepubllo  to  the  world  becauae  our 
^undtog  Father."  had  fallh  and  they  put 
that  faith  to  the  God  of  their  'a^*"- 

America  waa  buut  on  the  ftret  word,  of  tne 
Mayflower  Comp«:t.  "In  the  Name  of  Ood. 


Ooee  the  Aa«  etUl  w«»e  oy»r  a  land  of  free 
and  brave  people? 

Ye*  it  do«-«id  It  win  for  a  long,  long 
time— 11  we  aU  don't  be<oroe  apathetic  and 
complacentl  We  are  now  "Ihg  «  a 
time  when  «»opted  'alue.  and  modaa  of 
tnought  are  being  queatloned  and  dJapjlted 
raTiu  aldefc  Bo  It  U  with  the  ooneepta  << 
Amerlran'i*"   and  patriotism. 

We  now  live  at  a  tune  when  American  pa- 
triotlam  Item  ita  .upreme  cbaUenge;  a  chal- 
iKige  at  home  from  thoee  who  do  not  tmJer- 
rtiSd  It  to  all  of  Ite  lolty  ImpUcaUOT..  a 
ohauenge  from  abroad  from  enemlM  who  re- 
lect  Ita  fundamental  prtoctple.  and  who  are 
dedicated  »o  dertroylng  not  only  thla  owm- 
trr  but  the  ideal,  which  theee  enemiee  right- 
ly pereeive  aa  the  moUyatlng  force  of  our 

It  u'completaly  to  our  handa,  to  thli  gen- 
eration, to  decide  whether  *hiertc.^  WIU 
flawer  tolo  a  unlreiaal  tree,  whether  It  will 
Wither  and  die  from  within,  or  whether  it 
WUI  be  hewn  down  from  without. 

We  muat  aU  rededlcate  ourwHee  to  the 
America  we  lore  and  the  epirit  of  freedom, 
entemrlae  and  inlUatlye  that  have  made  ua 
g,^S?n  we  wlU  aU  do  thia.  the  Star  Span- 
gled Bannar  will  oontaiue  to  wa«  Oir 
tiU  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
tewee." 

Thia  la  to  .pite  of  paetflata.  oard  buinera, 
iManslto,  fellow  trayeleia,  yellow  traeMara, 


In  the  year  177B.  on  July  «.  our  forrtatheia 
eipreaeed  their  bopea  and  purpoaea  to  toe 
Declaration  of  todependence.  Thla  la  the 
most  important  statement  of  a  national  pirr- 
poee  ever  made;  "We  hold  iheae  truth,  to  be 
Jilt -evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  -1th 
certato  Inalienable  Rlghtt.  that  among  theee 
are  Ule,  Liberty,  and  the  Puieuit  of  Bap- 

'"T^Iireful  eiamlnatlon  of  the  DeciaraUon 
of  independence  reveal,  that  our  ■bounding 
Father."  referred  to  Ood  no  leaa  than  tOTr 
tlmee.  Each  of  theee  reference.  ■Pe'^l?*"'^ 
alllrm.  the  dependence  of  man  upon  Divine 

Thomaa  Jelferaon.  to  the  Declaration  of 
independence,  rtated  clearly  that  our  life 
and  ^^y  come  Irom  Ood.  and  not  tn^ 
mSi.  or  wroup.  of  men.  Be  believed  that 
clrtl  Uberlie.  to  the  l^t  "^yalawMe  de- 
pendent on  religion  and  on  a  beUef  to  tjoa. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  la  em- 
phatic on  euch  word.  a.  "Liberty.-  J^f^f^ 
SSna.-  "DeapotlBn.-  and  -Tyranny"  Clju 
iTlhe  rtog  that  man',  unalienable  right. 
^    froii  th.  Detty   and   not   from    any 

'^t'^^d'urtog  the  all-important  F»l.ral 
ConvenOon.  called  for  the  purpoee  of  draw- 
ing up  a  conrtitutlon.  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
Ito  Mid-  "Oentlemen.  I  haTe  lived  a  long 
tto.  and  am  convinced  that  Ood  go^ori. 
the  affair,  of  men.  If  a  .parrow  cannot  tall 
to  tba  ground  without  Hla  notice.  1.  It  prob- 
SlTuSt  an  empire  can  riae  without  ffl. 
ald»  I  therefore,  move  that  prayer,  implor- 
ing the  aaalatance  of  Heaven  be  held  erery 
morning  before  we  proceed  to  buetoeja. 

It  iT^gnlflcant  that  every  .Ingle  dally 
eeaalon  of  OongreM  every  convened  under 
ttTcooatitutlon  of  the  United  State,  of 
America  ha.  been  opened  with  P™yw- 

Down  through  the  year.,  thia  faith  to  Ocd 
haa  kept  our  Republic  great  and  haa  made 
ooeaible  the  "American  Way  of  lAle 
■^ertca  ba.  been  buUt  by  todlvldual  effort 
and  a  recognition  of  todlvldual  "•P""'^"; 
ItT  Thla  country  -a.  not  ouUt  by  men  who 
relied  on  Mjmeone  eUe  to  take  care  of  them. 
U  -a.  bum  by  men  who  knew  and  under- 
■tood  the  faith  of  our  father, 
^oma.  JeffenK>n  waa  aaked  tor  tb.  riche.t 
panage  to  lltCTature,  and  he  »id  It  wa.  the 
£n  .ixteen  »en«  of  the  fifth  Chapter  of 
Matthew. 

Daniel  Webeter  wa.  que.tloned  "to  what 
be  conaldered  the  greateet  legal  dlgeat,  hla 
renlT  waa  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt. 

In  commenUng  on  the  Holy  Bible,  Oeorge 
Waahlngton  Mjd:  "If.  Impoartble  to  govern 
th.  world  without  the  Bible." 


It  waa  the  totrotion  of  the  framera  of  the 
Conatllutlon  of  the  ttolted  Statee  that  every- 
one could  rtae  a.  high  a.  their  education, 
amblUon.  tratolng.  erperienoe.  and  incen- 
tive would  Uke  them.  The  private  enter- 
nrlM  ry.t«m  haa  alway.  been  an  totegral  part 
if  our  "American  Way  of  Ule"  and  our  oon- 
atitutlanal  government  waa  daalgnad  to 
Mrve  the  people. 

The  faith  of  our  father,  can  never  be  kept 
ufe  by  merely  being  Inacrlbed  on  a  irtieet  of 
oarchment  and  prewrved  In  our  archive.. 
The  fundamental  freedom,  ol  our  conatltu- 
tional  government  can  only  be  preeerved 
when  they  are  held  deep  to  the  heart,  of  men 
and  women  who  are  aware  of  their  coaU  In 
live,  and  blood  and  who  fully  underatand 
what  their  loM  would  mean. 

It  there  ever  were  a  time  to  the  hlatory  of 
civilisation  when  th»  people  of  a  grMt  na- 
tion needed  to  renew  their  underatandtog  of 
the  pnnclplea  which  built  their  own  wclety, 
the  time  U  now.  and  the  nation  u  America^ 
Today  the  "American  Way  of  Life"  and  all 
tbat  It  rtand.  for  1.  being  .Mailed  by  Com- 
munlata  and  Soclaliata.  and  only  Ood  know, 
what  u  going  to  happen  If  we  do  not  make 

K>me  changee.  -,.,,.«  ,_ 

The  greateet  need  In  thla  country  today  la 
for  a  reaurgence  ot  morality— a  new  and  hon- 
ert  reapect  tor  the  .plrtt  and  meaning  of  the 
DecUratlon  ot  todependence  and  the  con- 
rtltuoon  of  the  United  StatM  of  America. 
Bach  of  u.  would  do  well  to  remember  Oen- 
S^Robert  B.  Lee',  obewvation  that  "I^ty 
1,  the  robllmeet  wnid  In  our  languag^  Tou 
cannot  do  more;  you  ahould  nerer  wlah  V> 

°I  do  not  maggeet  a  revolution,  but  I  do  urge 
a  rededlcauon  to  the  America  we  \on  and 
the  .pint  of  freedom,  enterprlae.  and  initia- 
tive that  have  made  u.  great. 

The  maintenance  of  our  conatltutiooal  Re- 
nubllc  la  to  the  Bnal  analyala.  dependent 
Cn  the  wui  and  wi«lom  of  the  p«xple^ 
Today,  we  .hould  all  be  concerned  over  the 
trend  to  thl.  country  to  matertallMn  «.d  the 
re«Uttog  loM  cf  faith  to  the  trutt.  of  B^ 
jamln     Franklto'.     rtatement     that       Ood 

rorema  the  affalra  of  men."  

'^^  I.  preciou.  lltU.  that  a  person 
en  nof  do  aTa  Chrlatian.  Look  "f^,^": 
toTTl  It  la  a  record  of  men  who  were  weak 
Sl,hy.ical  power,  but  K'«« '^'?*"J!^?i' 
ol  their  faith.  It  I.  a  record  of  O"?''"'", 
both  known  and  unknc-n.  "bo  livi^out 
tnelr  faith  and  the  faith  of  their  fathav 

AU  of  our  freedom,  .tern  from  Chrlrtlan 
tnMon.  Without  Chrt^oan  n;«dom^  no 
ooUUcal  or  economic  freedom  1.  pOMlble. 
S^c^  "n  only  eklat  to  .  Kclety  wh«e 
ivwyone  accepU  truth,  honeety.  Ju.Uce_  f.lr- 
n— TWrlty  and  genemalty  a.  a  rule  I^ 
their  conduct  at  aU  tlmea.  Thua.  "  »•  "f« 
to  prot«t  the  dignity  and  '^,«',°'^' 
todlvldual.  we  muat  flrat  have  faith  to  Ood^ 
At  th.  dedlcauon  ot  the  Bunk»  Hill 
Monument  the  great  .tateaman  and  brUUant 
o^tcr  Daniel  Webeter,  Mid:  "Hold  on,  my 
SSS;,irthe  Con.tltuUon  of  the  Unlt^ 
StetM  of  America,  and  to  the  RepubUc  fx 
which  It  awnda.  Mlracl-  do  not  duater.  and 
i^t  ha.  happened  once  to  6.000  year,  may 
never  happen  agato.  Hold  on  to  your  Con- 
SSI'tion  fcr  U  the  America,  oonatltullon 
Sould  fall  there  wUl  be  anarchy  throughout 
the  world." 

AB  w«  rtri™  to  nudnUln  tHe  "Amartwi 
W»T  of  UUr  let  xm  not  forget  "i*  »«^ 
Of  Web.t*r  «to.n  b«  declared:  "I  •»;•"  kn« 
but  one  country.  The  endi  I  ^m  at  UimU  be 
my  oountryi.  my  Ood'.  and  Trutto"..  I  wa. 
bom  an  American;  I  .haU  die  an  Amwtejn. 
Wbat  greater  Ineplrmtloo  do  we  neaa? 


X  am  ttM  United  Statee  at 


I  AM  AMxaiCA 
(By  Clarence  Newell  Shoemaker.  Jr.) 

My  birth  c«^oate  U  the  IX^^Y^^T-rSf 
Independence  and  I  wM  -bom  on  JiUy  4,  1770. 
i«i  a  faWUoue  country  of  many  tlUn«»  and 


muiy  peofrt*- 

Amwlca- 

I  am  over  180  million  UTlng  eoule  mad  the 
Kboet   of    mllllinT^    who    have    oourageoualy 

llTcd  and  died  for  me.  

I  am  William  Penn  and  Paol  Hevwe.  i 
stood  on  the  Lexington  green  and  flred  the 
Bbot  heard  around  the  world.  I  am  Waah- 
tngton.  JefferK>n.  Hale  and  Patrick  Henry. 
Bunker  Hill,  Valley  Forge  and  TockUiwn  are 
a  part  of  my  heritage.  I  am  John  Paul  Jonea, 
Daniel  Boone,  tlie  Green  Uoimtaln  boys  and 
Dary  Crockett.  I  am  general.  Lee.  Grant. 
uid  MacArthur.  I  am  AbnLham  Lincoln  and 
The  GettyabuTf  Addrea*. 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Lusltanla.  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Iwo  Jlma.  Whenerer  freedom 
called.  I  an^rered  that  call.  I  have  left  my 
berolc  dead  in  the  Aigonne  Ptweet,  Plandcra 
Field,  on  the  rock  of  Corregidor  and  on  the 
cold  bleak  alopea  of  Korea. 

J  am  the  Oolden  Gate  Bridge,  the  wheat 
land,  ol  Kanaaa.  the  farm  lande  of  Idaho 
and  the  fabulou.  foreet.  of  the  Worthweet. 
I  am  the  Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Palthftll. 
I  am  a  Hnall  TUlage  In  the  hllla  of  New  Kng- 
land.  an  open-pit  copper  mine  In  Montana 
and  a  farm  In  South  Dakota. 

My  capltol.  Waahlngton.  DC.  1.  Uke  no 
other  American  city.  It  U  completely  free 
from  any  state  government  and  there  are  no 
factorlee  or  commerce  here.  It  ha.  but  one 
buelnes.  and  that  1.  government. 

From  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment you  can  look  north  to  the  White  Houie 
and  to  the  eaat  you  see  the  Capitol.  To  the 
Teet  I.  the  long  reflecung  pool  and  the  me- 
morial to  Uncoln.  Inalde  l«  the  famou. 
•tatue  of  him  by  Daniel  Chester  FrencJx.  Hl» 
face  la  compaailonate,  .ad  and  strong. 

Looking  aouth,  you  see  the  Tidal  Badn,  the 
famous  cherry  trees  and  the  memorial  to 
Jerferaoo.  author  of  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  our  third  Preaident. 

Acrca.  the  Potomac  river  In  Arlington.  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  huge  national  cemetery,  la  the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  All  during 
the  day  and  night,  back  and  forth,  pace,  an 
armed  wntry  In  honor  of  thoee  men  who  are 
known  "but  to  Ood".  There  la  no  other 
memorial  In  my  capltol  which  U  quite  eo 
.ymbollo  of  our  RepubUc  aa  thla  one. 
There  have  always  been  the  unknown  Ameri- 
can, who  have  played  a  fundamental  part  in 
my  progress,  in  addition  to  the  famous  men 
whose  names  have  been  known  Co  all. 

I  am  a  Christian  naUon  founded  upon 
Christian  principles.  My  people  reoognlaes 
God',  power  and  authority  and  their  re^xm- 
.Ibliity  toHim. 

I  am  a  nation  that  believe.  In  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  bis  Ln- 
ablUty  to  solve  hi.  own  problems  without  the 
help  of  Ood. 

A  sense  of  reH>oiiBlbUlty  to  Ood  carrle.  my 
people  beyond  the  short  range  view  of  what 
they  can  get  for  the  moment.  They  consider 
the  future  beneflu  or  damages  as  a  result 
of  their  actions  and  conduct. 

I  am  a  government  that  Is  responsible  to 
Ood  and  the  people.  Moet  of  my  organic 
documents  of  govemmaut — the  Mayflower 
Compact  of  1630;  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1776;  the  Constitution  of  1789 — 
give  recognition  to  Ood. 

I  am  a  nation  of  freedom  loving  people. 
Ood  created  my  cttlEens  as  free  moral  agents 
with  the  power  to  chooee  between  right  and 
wrong.  Freedom  Is  possible  for  those  dtl- 
cens  who  choose  the  right.  Tyranny,  sup- 
pression and  slavery  Is  the  lot  for  thoee  who 
choose  the  wrong.  WUllam  Penn.  one  of 
my  great  statesmen  and  patriots,  summed  It 
up  accurately  when  be  said:  "If  men  wUl 
not  be  governed  by  Ood,  then  they  must  be 
ruled  by  tyrants." 

I  am  the  front  porch  ot  a  farm  bouse  tn 
the  Midwest.  The  front  porch  la  aaaoclated 
with  xw  othar  oountry.    It  M  a  pUos  to  sit 


and  relax  for  a  few  momenta  before  you 
ILQiah  the  day^  choves.  It  la  a  place  to  alt 
and  read  tbe  pi^Mr  or  Tlslt  with  yoor 
neighbon. 

PoUtlcal  posters  tacked  on  the  country 
store  near  the  crossroad,  down  by  tbe  creek 
are  a  part  of  my  heritage.  The  tiny  country 
churches,  roaring  snows,  howling  winds,  end- 
1««  fields  and  crystal  clear  lakes  are  aD  a 
part  of  me. 

I  am  Wg.  1  si*awl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  more  than  tliree  and  one-half 
mlUlon  square  miles  of  throbbing  private 
enterprise.  Within  my  boundaries  Uee  a 
wondrous  country.  I  am  a  land  of  fertile 
fields,  country  maUtraxe.  and  winding  coun- 
try lanes.  I  am  remote  quiet  vlUages  and 
large  metropoUUn  cltlee  that  never  sleep. 

I  am  a  republican  form  of  government  with 
the  Constitution  as  my  oomer  stone.  It  U 
the  best  plan  ever  devised  by  man  to  aanire 
freedom  and  to  release  the  creative  powers 
ot  everyone.  Its  guarantees  of  life,  Uberty 
and  property  have  made  possible  the  great 
"American  Way  of  Life". 

Tou  can  lok  at  me  and  see  Patrick  Henry 
ending  hla  fiery  speech  before  the  Virginia 
Convention  with  these  defiant  words:  *^ 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take:  but 
as  for  me.  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!" 
You  can  eee  the  colonlEt.  discussing  their 
problems  at  a  town  meeting,  the  building  of 
the  Wlldemcae  Road  and  Lewi,  and  Clark 
crossing  the  Continental  Divide.  You  can 
see  the  multi-colored  lights  of  Christmas  and 
hear  the  strains  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  as  the 
old  year  pa»es. 

Yea.  I  am  the  United  States  of  America 
and  these  are  the  thln^i  that  I  am.  I  was 
conceived  In  freedom  and.  Ood  willing,  in 
freedom  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my  daya. 

May  I  always  poeseas  tbe  Integrity,  moral 
courage  and  strength  to  keep  myeelf  un- 
shackled, to  remain  a  stronghold  of  freedom 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  the  oppresaed 
throughout  the  world. 

This  Is  my  prayer— my  goal— flttj  Wlah. 
May  Ood  be  with  me,  alwaya. 


Aancui    oit    the   TM^cwm   Cota* 

RxsNT  Issus  or  THX  iNXnAiiaPouB  araa 

VT  Caai.  T.  Bowur 

In      Chicago's      Shaksspaare      Mecaentary 

Sobool  one  day  last  fall.  36  tlilid  graders  were 

designated  as  "slow  learners"  and  placed  In 

a  separate  class. 

These  youngsters  were  already  two  years 
behind  Lhelr  classmates  In  reading  and  other 
•choolwork.  The  •■experts"  figured  that  by 
the  eighth  grade,  they  would  be  four  years 
behind. 

Then  some  te&chera  who  had  some  estxa 
time,  extra  skill  and  extra  concern  took  a  look 
at  those  35  youngsters.  Their  oooclvtslon: 
Given  adequate,  sympathetic  Instruction,  all 
but  two  of  these  chldren  can  complete  high 
school  with  adequate  grades,  make  oompctent 
career  declaloos.  and  h*cciTat  reeponalble,  self- 
supporting  member  of  society. 

The  teacher  team  that  cared,  and  took  that 
extra  look  at  SS  kids  who.  at  the  np*  old  age 
of  0  had  been  consigned  to  failure,  are  part 
of  tbe  National  Teachers  Corps. 

There  are  now  1.31S  Teacher  Oorps  mem- 
bers trying  to  carry  that  extra  care,  that  spe- 
cial skUl,  that  vitally  needed  Imagination. 
Into  the  slum  schools  of  111  school  districts 
in  our  urban  and  rural  slums. 

They  are  hardly  a  token  of  what  Is  needed 
In  tbe  Chlcagos.  New  Torks,  and  Hernando, 
MlitslsslpplB  of  America. 

But  the  school  superintendents,  mayors 
and  other  astute  obeervera  already  have  seen 
enough  to  conclude  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
offers  something  without  which  the  anupov- 
erty  pro-am  cannot  succeed. 

They  know  that  IT  we  cannot  alter  old  proc- 
esses where  In&tdlous  hopeleaaneai  is  drilled 
Into  8-  and  9-year-oldB.  that  If  we  cannot 
educate  these  children  and  lilt  them  above 
despair  that  engulfed  their  parents  and 
grandparents,  then  there  ts  no  hope  for  our 
Inner  cities.  And  there  Is  Uttie  hope  that  we 
can  cut  our  reUef  rolls;  or  win  any  real  vic- 
tories over  crime;  or  Improve  In  any  lasting 
way  the  relations  between  the  races. 

So,  educators  around  the  country  are  ask- 
ing for  three  times  as  many  Teacher  Corps 
teams  as  they  have.  Whether  they  get  them, 
or  keep  the  one.  they  have,  will  probably  be 


c«i««rf  OH  R«r«i  ur,..  s.pi»H  f»  "^^i. ''j.j;j:i'-  5^'L^";^';;!,!!'^ 

Ac  Teacher  Coipg 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEHAS 

OP  iMSiuxa 
IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  BS 

Wednesday,  March  1. 19€7 
Mr.  BRADEMAS     Mr.  Speaker,  ool- 

uumlst  Cwl  T.  Rowflji  recently  wrote  the 
foUowln*  of  the  Teacher  Corps : 

The  major  school  superintendents,  mayors 
and  other  astute  observer*  already  have  seen 
enough  to  conclude  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
oHen  something  without  which  the  anti- 
poverty  progrum  cannot  succeed. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  the  need  to 
eliminate  "the  tnfildloua  hopelessness" 
which  plagues  the  schools  of  poverty  and 
which  the  Teacher  Corps — with  new 
teaching  methods  ftiid  enthusiastic,  com- 
mitted teachers— Is  helping  alter. 

Support  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  he  con- 
cludes, "can  strike  a  Wow  for  decency 
and  dignity  for  a  lot  of  long -neglected 
kids. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  column  by  Mr.  Rowan 
recently  appeared  In  the  Indianapolis 
Star.  I  insert  It  In  the  RkCOM,  and  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  ooUeaguea: 


House  AppropriaUona  Committee.  Since  the 
death  of  Rep.  John  P6garty.  the  House  sub- 
ooBunlttee  that  must  pass  on  President 
Jtjbnaon't  request  for  additional  funds  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  hss  been  full  of  conflict, 
and  la  more  anti-Oreat  Society  than  It  waa 
before.  Many  vital  Issues  In  the  fields  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  may  live  or 
die  by  the  margin  of  one  vote  tn  this  panrt. 
Thus  Mabon's  influence  Is  Ukely  to  be  cm- 
clal. 

Probably  he  alone  can  rauove  from  the 
"stepchild"  categ(»7  a  program  that  has  re-  -■ 
celved  effusive  praise  frtnn  s  variety  of  peo- 
ple such  as  Jack  J.  ETurd.  superintendent 
of  schools  In  Gentry,  Ark.;  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York  City,  and  Alfred  GUpIn. 
president  ot  tbe  Indian  Trlt>al  OouncU  and 
a  school  board  member  In  Macy.  Neb. 

Cangreaslonal  enthusiasm  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  seemed  widespread  tn  C^mgreaa  In  1095 
when  President  Johnson  proposed  creation  of 
a  large  force  of  idealistic  young  men  and 
women  who  would  supplement  the  staff,  of 
slum  .chools.  It  was  no  secret  to  oongreas- 
men  that  many  teachers  shunned  tbess 
schools.  (An  official  In  Boston  recenUy  pro- 
posed "combat  pay"  for  teachers  scnrtng  La 
certain  sliun  Khools.) 

So  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  spelled 
out  a  program  under  which  a  team  composed 
of  one  master  teacher  and  several  intern. 
lofun  former  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who 
are  paid  ITS  to  1136  a  week  while  undergoing 
intensive  .ummer  training)  U  assigned  to 
Khool.  to  work  with  disadvantaged  chUdrsn. 
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CongraM  authorlMd  »M.000.00O  for  the 
DroErmm  for  U»  fl»c»l  T«"  ««Ung  Uita  June 
30  It  BmUt  r«  troaiui  to  ipproprl^tlng 
onlT  •7M0.000.  Tbt  Preeldent  UM  Mked  for 
.  .ipplementil  »Iloc.tlon  of  »12.iOO,000-or 
enough  »  nun  3.600  more  Inwrnj  thU  suni- 

Th»t  1«  whjit  li  before  the  eubcommlttee 
now  ch.»red  b.  Hep.  IMnlel  "«aJ?-?»; 
And  the  Preeldent  bee  eelMd  »3«,000.000  for 

Blch«r«  Onhun.  director  ct  the  Corpe 
ttcmtl;  Mked  echool  dutucu  for  >  rr»n« 
umml  of  the  program.  Of  the  T»  re- 
TSrU  netlrti  bo  ttr.  n  iitUieU  Mked  for 
Eiore  Ttecher  Corpe  teem.,  one  WM  b»ppT 
with  whit  It  h«d.  end  one  dutrirt  wee  crttlcel 
of  the  pereonnel  It  received. 

Not  e  bed  record  for  a  program  that  U 
helng  run  on  peanuu. 

Mahon  li  under  a  lot  of  preiaure  to  bold 
down  epeodlng.  But  he  ]u.t  might  aaatbe 
Teaebs  Oocpe  a  place  where  he  can  «trl»e 
a  blow  for  d^sancj  and  dignity  tor  a  lot  of 
long-neglected  bide  and  .till  not  get  the 
leeung  that  bet  buitoupOng  the  treaeurr- 


Sdf-IMf :  Ear  »  SKceu  U«kr  tkt 
Utamn  Im  fntrtu 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or 


IN  TH»  HODSl  or  BEPBESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  19t7 
Mr  QALLAGHEB.  Mr.  Spesker.  rev- 
oluUonary  changeB  are  taking  place 
today  In  our  hemisphere.  Once  unlet- 
tered and  deprived  pe«>les  are  clamoring 
Jor  and  attaining  their  rightful  place  in 
the  modem  world  of  the  20th  century. 

To  a  great  extent  these  new  develop- 
menta  and  the  fresh  hope  of  fulfillment 
which  accompanies  them  have  arisen  as 
a  direct  result  of  VS.  financial  and  te<di- 
nlcal  assistance  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

On  April  12,  President  Johnson  wUI 
meet  with  his  fellow  American  chief 
executives  In  a  summit  meeting  at  an 
already  historic  site— PunU  del  Est*. 
Uruguay.  There,  where  the  AUianee.was 
bom  In  August  1»«1.  our  President  wUl 
reiterate  this  country's  support  for  the 
legitimate  claims  to  the  basic  needs  of 
mllUoas,  for  homes,  work  and  land, 
health  and  schools. 

The  vast  hemispheric  economic  and 
social  development  program  which  began 
with  such  liigh  hopes  at  the  beginning 
of  this  decade  will  receive  new  Impulse, 
and  will  shift  from  its  initial  organiza- 
tional phase  into  a  much  broader  pro- 
gram of  economic  Integration  and  multi- 
lateral endeavor. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  achieved 
major  breakthrough  In  the  social  and 
economic  fields.  Millions  of  our  feUow 
Americans  In  Latin  America  are  now 
free  of  the  scourge  of  malaria  and  similar 
endemic  threats :  thousands  of  new  class- 
rooms provide  adequate  space  and  equip- 
ment for  eager  studenU:  countless  farm- 
ers are  reaping  better  crop  yields  through 
technical  and  financial  assistance  under 
supervised  agricultural  credit  programs; 
small  industries  are  being  established 
through  U.8.-provlded  seed  capital  to 
help  diversify  traditional  one-crop  econ- 


omies: tens  of  thousaiwls  of  people  are 
dwelling  In  new  homes— all  these  and 
many  more  aehlevemenU  c«n  be  traced 
to    programs    under    the    Alliance    for 

Although  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
task  lies  ahead,  we  can.  neverthelMs^be 
proud  of  these  accomplishments.  What 
would  our  hemisphere  be  like  today  if  we 
never  had  an  Alliance  for  Progress? 

We  can  also  be  satisfied  as  a  nation 
that  we  have  not  shirked  our  AUiance 
commitments.  The  10-year,  »l««  ""Um; 
program  established  in  1961  called  for  M 
percent  of  the  financing  to  come  from 
public  and  private  sources  In  l*Un  Amer- 
ica Itaelf.  Of  the  remaining  30  percent, 
10  percent  represented  the  VS.  eommit- 
ment  and  the  rest  was  to  come  from  In- 
ternational lending  bodies. 

In  the  first  6  years  at  the  program 
the  United  States  more  than  met  its 
pledge  of  $1  billion  per  year  through  con- 
tribuUons  via  AID,  Export-Import  Bank. 
Food  for  Peace,  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund— administered  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank — the  Peace 
Corps  and  others. 

Efforts  and  results  have  proved  satis- 
fying but  above  all  the  one  single,  under- 
lying achievement  which  dwarfs  all 
others  in  significance  is  the  new,  per- 
vading Alliance  spirit  which  can  be  seen 
and  felt  throughout  Latin  America.  As 
President  Johnson  said  In  his  speech 
commemorating  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Alliance  last  August ; 

The  Repohllce  of  thU  hemlephere  have 
shown  that  deep  KClal  change  u  compaUble 
with  peace,  1.  oonaUrtent  with  democracy, 
and  U  conaonant  with  Individual  uberty. 
We  have  eounded  a  .uie  and  certain  note; 
namely,  that  great  change  can  be  wrought 
by  reaaon  and  not  nflaa,  by  buUdera  and  not 
buUeta 


worth  of  cement  enabled  a  community  to 
finish  building  a  wing  on  a  children's 
hospital. 

Often  entire  villages  derive  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  production  of  one  or  more 
handicraft  items.  AID  and  the  Peace 
Corps  are  actively  supporting  programs 
to  help  such  communities  maintain  their 
income  through  Improved  and  expanded 
production. 

In  Ecuador  AID  and  the  Peace  Corps 
are  lending  assistance  to  "town  plans " 
aimed  at  comprehensive  community  Im- 
provement. In  Cayambe.  local  dtlxens. 
under  the  town  physician,  have  co- 
operated in  the  construction  of  a  mod- 
em marketplace,  a  health  ehnlc,  a  car- 
pentry co-op,  and*  in  providing  up-to- 
date  equipment  for  their  schools. 

In  one  small  town  overlooking  2-mlle- 
high  Lake  Tlticaca  in  BoUvia.  a  young 
American  Peace  Corpsman  Is  working 
side  by  side  with  his  BoUvian  partner. 
building  and  Installing  water  pumps. 

Pood  for  peace  provides  part  pay- 
ment in  foods  to  workers  bulidlng  small 
farm-to-market  roads. 

These  and  maiw  more  community  de- 
velopment projecu  are  giving  new  mean- 
ing to  the  lives  of  millions  of  Inliabltants 
of  small  rural  towns  in  Latin  America. 
As  the  American  Presidents  gather  in 
Pimta  del  Este,  they  will  consider  new. 
more  effective  means  of  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance.  May  otur  moral 
support  and  beat  wishes  for  a  fruitful 
outcome  accompany  our  Nation's  leader 
and  his  assisUnts  as  they  represent  our 
country  at  this  historic  lnt«r-American 
meeting. 
Thank  you. 


March  U,  1967 
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Above  all.  there  Is  a  new  trend  toward 
self-reliance  of  the  type  that  generates 
self-pride  and  the  strength  to  accom- 
plish self-imposed  change. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  wrote: 
Welcome  evermore  to  goda  and  men  U  the 
aelf-helping  man. 

If  this  famous  essayist  were  alive  today 
he  would  be  overjoyed  to  witness  the  ap- 
pUcaUon  of  this  principle  of  self-help 
throughout  Latin  America.  This  con- 
cept has  from  the  very  sUrt  been  the 
key  to  the  success  of  our  hemispheric 
development  programs,  for  without  It  no 
amount  of  foreign  aid  can  help. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  in- 
dicated our  country's  willingness  to  help 
those  nations  who  help  themselves. 

UJS.  affllstance  has  aided  innumerable 
self-help  prolecte  In  Latin  America— 
whether  In  national  programs  such  as 
tax  and  agrarian  reform  or  on  the  grass- 
Toots  level  In  community  development 
projects. 

I  should  like  to  mention  Just  a  few  such 
programs  today. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that 
each  AID  mission  director  in  Latin 
America  now  draws  from  a  special  fund 
of  $50,000  to  support  small,  high-impact 
activities.  In  these  projects  dividends 
liave  been  far  In  excess  of  the  amount  of 
US.  assistance  Invested.  For  example. 
In  Costa  Rica  195  hand  pumps  were  made 
available  to  rural  communities  that 
lacked  potable  water.     In  BoUvIa  $250 


Tbe  Year  af  Ibe  Gvil  Dcliaqaeat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxxNou 
IN  Tta  HOD8B  OF  REPBBSKNTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  U.  1967 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker— 
Once  upon  a  time  freedom,  and  right., 
debate  and  dlK:uaolon.  meant  etahUlty.  ree- 
aon  and  reeponaibUlty.  Somehow,  today 
theM  h«.lc  concept,  have  been  debaMd  to 
Include  coercion,  provocation.  Incitement, 
violence  and  deatmetlon. 

So  said  Morris  1.  Leibman  addressing 
the  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Conunlsslon  on  October  10,  19M 
I  offer  for  the  Interest  of  my  coUeagues 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Lelbman'i  Incisive 
critique  of  these  challenges  facing  our 
Nation. 

No  better  words  to  Introduce  Mr.  I*lb- 
man  can  be  offered  than  those  by  William 
B.  Browder.  president  of  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission: 

TH«  TaAB  OF  THB  Cim.  DCmgUSWT 

(An  AddreM  by  Morn.  I.  Lelhman  at  the 
Annual  PubUo  Meeting  ct  the  Chicago 
Crime  OommlMlon,  Oct.  10.  19««) 


nrraootrcnoir  or  i 
(By  WllUam  B.  Browder.  President,  Chicago 

Crime  CommUalOD) 
It  U  rooet   approprlaM   that  our  epea»er 
today  at  the  rtart  oC  Chicago  Law  Enlorce- 


beUevee  that  _ 

for  the  rule  of  Uw  by  every  cltlr.en  H  a  basic 
requirement  foe  eucceeefully  waging  war 
against  crime  and  preeervlng  the  free  society. 
A.  eenlor  partner  In  the  law  firm  of  Leib- 
man WllUam..  Bennett.  Balrd  and  Mlnow,  he 
u  one  of  Chicago'!  moet  dlsUngulahed  law- 
yers At  the  eame  lime  he  Is  serving  the 
lanter  community  aa  a  Civilian  Aide  at  Large 


or  a  »e«reg»Uonl«t.    And.  e*  coutm.  thm  otbar 
fellow  U  alwfcyi  »  Ubenl  or  »  con»arT«,UT». 
or  ft  leftut  or  rightist.     The  clvU  delinqnent 
dOMn't  wmni  to  stop  to  anklyae  th«  lvu«8. 
H«   Just   invente   new   Ubels.      In   order   to 
claeelfy  the  cotnpleirttlee  ot  foreign  policy, 
oxtf  label  mfclcers  have  turned  to  ornithology. 
You're  either  a  'hawk"  or  a  'dore.'  wtth  eub- 
W  t^;  i;;^;;*^  of  "the  Army.  a.  a  member  of     claMmcaUonij  of   -^  NaUcJer^/   or  Jl- 
President  Johnjson'a  Panel  of  OoneulianU  on      feona"— and  don't  forjet  we  al»  haTe  a  lew 
mternfttlonai  Affatra  and  National  Security,     'parrota.' 


aa  Chairman  of  the  Amertcan  Bar  Aaeocla- 
Uona  Standing  Committee  on  Education 
about  Cooununlwn  and  tu  Contrart  with 
Ul>erty  under  I^w.  Just  to  name  a  few  of  hU 
many  consulting  acttTltiea. 

Whether  the  probleaia  are  international  or 
local  in  ecope,  Mr.  Lelbman'a  lncl«l«  and 
penetrating  mind  geU  to  the  heart  oC  the 
problem.    Aa  you  will  now  eee. 

xm   TKAE   or   THX   CTTO.   VWLSVQVKWT 

Mr.  Moaua  I.  Uubmam.  "Many  of  our  cltl- 
aene  aeem  to  be  atiffarlng  from  a  new  mal- 
ady— dvll  delinquency.  Thla  aliment — dill 
delinquency — aeem*  to  atrlke  all  agea. 

"Some  of  the  klda  are  involved  In  political 
queailona  in  a  new  way— a  kind  of  panty  raid 
approach  to  policy.  The  ftrst  stage  of  thla 
disorder  la  called  wayout.'  The  more  'way- 
out'  It  geU.  the  more  'In'  It  1«.  Ttxia  U  a 
new  kind  of  logic  that  seema  to  mean  that 
the  sUUer  It  Is  the  better  It  Is.  Some  of  the 
common  symptoms  of  civil  delinquency  are 
tantrum*  and  exhlblUonlsm.  Other  symtoma 
include  Tlolent  pacifism  and  dirty  trlcka. 
Also,  one  of  the  aspecU  U  worship  of  fire — 
burning  croasee  or  burning  draft  card*,  burn- 
ing stores  or  burning  cars. 

"Among  the  middle-aged,  one  of  the  moet 
widespread  symptoms  appears  In  the  form  of 
the  self-appointed  expert  wtth  all  the  InsUnt 
aoluUons.  Theae  people  conduct  a  kind  of 
off-Broadway  political  voodoo  show  that  rep- 
rvseats  a  modem  Don  Quixote  riding  in  a 
•ouped-up  sports  car.  We  need  theae  self- 
appointed  experts  as  much  as  we  need  "do  it 
youraeir  brain  surgeons.  At  least  such  » 
•do  It  youpseir  surgeon  risks  only  one  perscm 
at  a  time. 

•Mind  you,  I  am  delighted  that  our  free  ao- 
dety  permits  this  childish  nonsense,  but  we 
have  the  right — probably  the  duty — to  chaj- 
leng«  this  foollab  behavior. 

"Once  upon  a  tUne  freedoms  and  rlghta,  de- 
bate and  discussion,  meant  stability,  reason 
and  teaponslblUty.  Somehow,  today,  these 
basic  concepts  have  been  debas«d  to  in- 
clude coercion,  provocation.  Incitement,  tIo- 
lenca  and  deetrucUon. 

"Once  upon  a  time  If  a  dog  bit  a  man  that 
waan't  newa— but  If  a  man  bit  a  dog  that 
would  make  headUneal  Today  you  probably 
couldn't  get  that  kind  of  headline  because  we 
aeem  to  be  in  an  era  when  all  the  news  Is 
about  man  biting  man.  We  seem  to  be  In- 
volved in  a  national  bad  dream — an  tSD 
orgy — a  Und  of  escape  from  reality  into  the 
world  <rf  mirage — the  world  of  UFO's  and 
IFO'a. 

"Tou  know  about  UPCs— Unidentified 
Flying  Objecu?  I  cannot  get  very  exdtad 
about  TJPO's  because  I  am  much  more 
troubled  about  IFO'e— Identified  Plying  Ob- 
jects— mischievous  immttturlty.  InfecUous 
Ignorance,  'chip  on  the  shoulder*  protest, 
and  arrogant  IrrcsponalbUlty.  These  IFO^ 
ore  manned  by  pUoU.  These  ITO  pUote  can 
be  properly  dewalbed  aa  the  dvll  dellnquentt. 
"The  latfel  makert 
"Let's  look  at  some  of  thew  clrll  delin- 
quents. What  about  the  label  makers?  You 
know  them.  The  label  mak«i  suffer  from 
a  tyranny  of  c»t«goclea.  This  cirU  deUn- 
quent  doem't  want  to  think  about  Issues. 
He  Juai  wants  to  make  categories.  He  can 
do  It  by  color — the  other  fellow  la  r«d.  pink, 
or   pinkish.     The  cItU   delinquent  can   do 


The  clvU  delinquent  la  not  only  a  label 
maker  but  he  talks  In  dlchea. 

"1.  "He'  Is  law  abiding:  they'  are  the  crim- 
inals. "He*  never  violates  the  spirit  or  let- 
ter of  the  law.  'He'  obeys  traffic  rulea.  "Be" 
doesn't  fudge  on  his  Income  tax;  'he*  never 
shuns  Jury  duty;  "he'  always  cooperates 
with  the  police;  *he'  la  wrj  willing  to  testify 
In  any  case:  'he'  doesnt  mind  getting  in- 
volved; and  'he'  never  avoids  contrufeisy. 

"The  dvll  delinquent  has  a  preooncelTed 
notion  of  what  bate  la.  Of  courae,  ta* 
has  no  hate  or  prejudice.  It  ts  the  other 
fellow.  But  just  Imagine  what  the  dvU 
delinquents  would  have  said  If  Uie  accused 
killer  of  eight  nurses  had  not  been  wlilte:  or 
the  mad  killer  at  Houston  or  the  aaaaasln 
at  Dallas  had  not  been  white  men.  Remetn- 
bering  the  morning  after  the  shock  of  Wattst 
As  the  civil  dellnqxwnt  walked  down  the 
street  and  saw  non-whites  going  to  work, 
can  you  imagine  what  be  was  thinking. 
"The  hooters  and  the  ahootcTM 
"Another  type  of  dvll  delinquent  is  the 
hooter.  I  have  never  understood  tliat  free 
speech  Involved  the  right  to  disrupt  pubUc 
hearings  of  any  kind.  I  don't  tMnk  the 
BpecUtora  at  tbe  UN,  or  at  a  Bouse  Com- 
mtttee  hearing,  or  a  Senate  Committee  hear- 
ing, or  a  City  CouncU.  have  a  right  to  shout. 
Interrupt  or  interfere  wltH  the  procedures  aa 
conducted  by  the  authorities.  If  the  civU 
delinquents  have  any  objections  of  substance 
or  form  thla  should  be  handled  through 
legislation  and  legal  process. 
"The  Mhootera 
"We'TS  menOonsd  the  'hooters.*  now  what 
about  the  "aliootefs' — I  mean  the  'weapon- 
happy'  men  in  your  own  community.  Among 
all  forms  of  dvll  delinquency,  this  Is  the 
worst.  Whether  he's  a  MlnuU  Man.  a  Ku 
Kluxer,  or  a  BAM.  the  dvU  delinquent  who 
raUea  on  weapons  to  affect  social  justice 
reaUy  merits  only  on»  epithet — criminal. 
VBi'B  Start  a  ssnalble  disarmament  program 
at  home. 

"Police  brutalily 
"Among  the  dvil  dellnquenta  It  Is  the  fad 
to  claim  'fxiUce  brutality'  on  every  oecaaloiL. 
You  notice  they  always  use  the  same  two 
words  'police  brutality' — never  manhandling 
by  police  assault  by  police,  beating  by  poUce. 
This  concept  of  police  bruUliiy  stems  from 
a  special  freedom  granted  In  America  and  a 
few  other  societies  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  Simply  slated  It  U  that  even  If  you 
are  a  criminal,  the  law  officer,  who  Is  the  cmlT 
one  who  has  a  right  to  use  force  may  not  use 
excessive  force.  This  spedal  freedom  has 
now  been  perverted  by  the  civil  dlfobedlent 
Into  a  notion  that  the  policeman  cannot  use 
any  force. 

•Lets  get  this  straight.  The  creator  of 
brutality  Is  the  man  who  falls  to  obey  a  police 
command,  whether  11  Is  'come  with  me*  or 
*TDorc  on.'  The  moment  that  penon.  of  any 
color  or  race,  refuses  to  comply  peacefully 
and  promptly,  he  Is  Uje  man  who  compel* 
force  to  be  brought  into  play. 

"One  of  the  basic  theories  of  the  Judeo- 
Chrtstlan  Code  and  Weartem  clvUlzatlon  Is 
reason— not  force — and  the  citizen  who  falls 
to  obey  a  police  command  Is  \-lolatIng  a  basic 
fundamental  of  dvillzed  sodoty.  The  min- 
ute that  he  forces  the  officer  to  touch  him, 
the  dvll  delinquent  has  trentfarmed  a  oob- 


met  of  opinlaa  Into  ft  eaofbct  of  phyum 

Tlotencc.  

•Thus,  the  refusal  to  mova,  the  lying  down. 
tbe  sitting  down — though  passive  actions  In 
thsmselvea — are  actually  active  criminal  bru- 
tality for  they  demand  the  use  of  physical 
force.  We  have  performed  many  miracles  In 
this  society,  but  untu  now  we  have  not  found 
a  nonviolent  way  to  pull  a  Uving  deadweight 
body  from  under  a  c&r  or  out  of  a  doorway. 

"Let  It  be  clear,  once  and  for  all.  that  the 
culprit  la  not  the  officer:  it  Is  the  dvU  dalin- 
quenv  If  the  arrest  or  com.mand  Is  im- 
proper, the  resort  must  be  to  legal  rrmiwllss. 
"The  tit-dotim  gtudent 
"WhMX  ahout  the  striking  studentT  Where 
does  be  fit  Into  this  picture  of  clvU  delin- 
quency? Haant  one  of  the  really  shocking 
spectades  of  recent  times  been  the  students 
slttlng-ln  at  academic  instltuttonsT 

"The  history  of  civilization  Is  the  struggle 
■  of  reaaon  over  force,  and  tiie  right  of  an  In- 
dividual to  attain  his  highest  potential  aa 
a  hum.an  being  by  the  development  of  his 
mind.  One  of  the  majestic  symbols  at  this 
historic  struggle  Im  the  Idea  of  a  free  univer- 
sity vrhere  men  can  study  and  search  for  the 
truth.  It  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  hiunan 
mind.  The  academic  struggle  Is  with  the 
forces  who  beUeve  in  the  physical  and  the 
muscular — not  in  the  moral  or  the  Intel- 
lectual. 

"The  student  civil  delinquent  violates  the 
whole  concept  of  reason  by  using  physical 
obstruction.      Any   student   guilty    of   such 
physical  activity  falls  to  understand  the  na- 
ture and  Importance  of  the  unlventty  to  a 
free    sodety.       He    ought    to    be    treated 
accordingly. 
"Let's  get  straight  offl  the  youth  Issue. 
"1  know  It  la  going  to  be  their  world.  It 
has  to  be  tbe\T  world:  and  I  want  them  to 
have  every  opportunity  to  learn  and  prepare. 
"What  X  resent  la  the  refusal  cf  the  mi- 
nority to  use  their  great  opportunities  for 
equipping   themselves  for   tomcrrow. 

"I  dont  object  to  having  them  now  and 
then  stuff  thenMelves  into  Vonurwagena.  but 
let's  not  make  the  mistake  of  letting  any- 
one think  that  this  ts  how  you  solve  serious 
problems. 

"The  civil  atMot>edient 
••Now— for  the  last  and  most  onmmno  of 
the  dvU  delinquents— ths  dvU  disobedient. 
"It  la  claimed  by  some  that  civil  disobedi- 
ence la  one  of  man's  highest  nK>ral  acts;  that 
a  truly  moral  man  Is  one  who,  encountering 
a  law  he  deems  unjust,  will  disobey  that  law. 
The  moral  man.  they  az^ue.  Is  the  nuui  who 
tmnscends  the  law  for  the  blgbar  moral 
Justness  beyond.  We  vroxild  then  be  faced 
with  each  man  nF^f<"g  his  moral  declalon 
outside  of  our  system. 

"I  believe  that  the  democracy  we  have 
created  in  this  cotmtry  is  the  most  Ideal 
sywtem  and  environment  a  moral  man  oould 
hope  to  find.  For  hla  concern  with  the  na- 
tural law.  the  higher  law.  he  la  not  ban- 
ished— frustrated — from  society.  Bather,  he 
Is  given  maximum  avenues  of  protest.  He 
Is  glvfn  the  remarkable  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  moral  opposition  to  the  Isw  of  the 
land  through  machinery  provided  by  the 
democratic  framework.  He  Is  allowed — even 
encouraged — to  improve  man-made  laws  and 
bring  them  closer  to  a  higher  meral  law. 
The  voice  in  the  cmirte.  not  on  the  streets, 
will  strike  the  "immoral"  laws. 

"Some  Kupporters  of  civil  disobedience  art. 
•Isn't  disobedience  to  a  law  one  of  the  most 
accepted  legal  procedurea  for  the  testing  of 
our  Bubetantive  rights?'  'lant  It  truer  they 
■sk  'that  dJeobedience  fits  well  into  thla 
theory  of  democracy?' 

"Certainly  democracy  allows  us  **>  chal- 
lenge laws  In  order  to  test  thetn  In  the  onuU 
through  our  unique  machinery  of  Justice. 
Bemember  that  only  ooe  court  decision  Is 
needed  to  change  a  Uw.  The  test  case  has 
never    been    considered    dvll    delinquency. 
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ClvU  (MUnqaencT  U  0»  eounwrtrit  oC  or- 

ta    mj    .»«-<>•    «'"    aeD«»itr.wn.    but 
ntbcr.  crUnlMl  dMnoiutratoim. 

„^r  ^^.tt^  on  ou,  right  to  ««b.. 
here  i>eM«»ully  b«cauM  Mch  mob  Ktlon 
SL^ro?r3>.  iuogu..  C«i  you  «r»,^T 
X^;^lh»t  U  f  n«=»-»r7  to  bring  out  tb. 
ISret  bo.tUlty  m  th.  .trMU  to  Mlv»nc.  tae 
pu"Sc  mt«-ir  DC  tbo«  »h°  P~"«  "t 
new  .jrt«ni.  •  n"  wclety— «  rocnlngnu 
■"^^U  dtaob«Il«.M  I.  lmpt«U«l  b«.u« 
,t  ^«  «.  .nemy  o.  the  law  "l""-"  °° 
valid  «bitltul..  When  u.«d  a.  a  vmmM 
It  TOTM  on  anarchy.  Anarchy  la  'be  an- 
t5t^  of  fr«doa.  and  )u.U«^  To  continue 
*o^^™rtlc«  it  in  the  face  of  thU  reality  and 
iJI^SriiSai  rSorm  U  operative,  la  lanatl- 

""l^  »  fanatic  haa  been  well  deflned  aa 
one^o  rwl^ble.  hi.  rilort  while  forgetUng 

"^■■^l  dlaol^Uence  I.  not  a  cIvU  right, 
a,?  dUobadlHU!.  1.  an  Implicit  O*-^  «« 
STvery  political  pioce-  that  lnimr«i  mart 
oTt^^  that  thoae  -ho  dlMbey  enjoy. 
lIw  orotJcu  the  minority.  That  proceaa  de- 
ii^JlTiiS  require,  .omethlng  better  from 
^"tS^rSorlty  and  m»l<'"'T-,„  P™?! 
goguery  la  not  deroocr«W.    ProvocaUon  la  not 

""^TDttlortunaUlT.  however.  It  I.  much  earier 
and  f «  m^a^atlng  to  »u«  "f '  ^J'^^^ 
a^oea  than  to  undertake  the  painfully  hard 
"oS?^iiSlal  progre-.  Anyimot  an 
^^  a  not  and  not.  can  beoocn.  f«U. 
^ince  when  are  rtot.  not  "  «''^"; 
Son?  Since  when  are  Uolotov  "f^k";)*  f"' 
j,^«17  Sine.  When,  In  a  fr~  .^^^ 
ilth  all  of  lU  imperfectlona,  la  It  a  l»dge 
r^  honor  to  go  to  )aU7  M^T^^^f.  ^e'Sd 
The  am  .tep  in  ^T^'^'^^-^V^^^'lJ^ 
nf  mrletT  we  want7  It  1.  the  tlnd  of  eodety 
^e^  2^8  I^t  1  w  oontlnue  to  be  »t- 

Son  oTdrama  for  dialogue.  MaM  no  mJJ^ 
Si"  about  It.  What  U  happening  U  aimed 
directly  at  the  rtructure  of  our  «)clety.  And 
it  cannot  end  eoon  enough. 

■TSnlt  It  H  moet  approprtate  Ujat  toe 
rMcaao  Crime  CommlMlon  ha.  thU  year 
^S^  STitand  agalnat  the  '"'-f"- 
SL"  -clTdlKbedlence."  We  In  Chlcjgo 
^  proud  Of  our  ClU«n.  Crtme  Comml-^^ 
arul  mo.t  grateful  for  It.  strong  "f'^^^^f 
J;Si^p  in  the  b«tue  agalMt  aU  form,  of 

"""*■  ••■mat  U  lo  be  ioMT 

••How  what  can  we  do  about  all  of  this? 
Wh«  U  to.  cur.  for  the  civil  a'Hjq""*? 
iiady  and  for  toe  dvll  deUnquenu?  nrat. 
^Twlll  have  to  ad)u.t  our  penpectlve. 

•- raioa.  B.  Huiley.  the  eminent  Engllah 
bldosut  and  poimcal  phllo»pher,  In  a 
!^^\t  John.  Hopkln.  Cnlverelty  a^' »« 
^^.it-^t  toatd.t*-Mld:  Tou  Amerl- 
l^^Eaj^r  aewendenu.  who  reMonably 

^»  ..nand  centennary,  have  to  aKertam 
'^T^  ^rTn^  will  bold  togeto« 
^^LrFc^ot  a  repubUC^  .  .  ■  J,»"  »' 
S^rr^fw^r-andTn't.U-^^'.'^S^- 
of  th.  Individual  citizen.' 

-our  prtcelty  allegiance  murt  be  to  our 
„um  of  law.  which  la  not  only  toe  bert. 
STttoe  only  .y.tem  ever  Invented  to  reeon- 
Sto  toe  ^tlnulng  .tnlggl.  foe  )u«tlM  and 
11  S^^^'  prtvUeg.  to  follow  hi.  moral 
^!J5Sor    It  1.  to.  grMt«t  mum-remedy 

s;:r^, ,.  by  It.  rui».  ■n>«'«="jff;st 

uallrtlo  TOU  a«,  th.  moM  you  mu«t  ma- 
KTlb*  to  UwTul  method.. 


"••bSSw  teaohM  u.  that  th«»  are  only 
two^J^a  T^«ung     dellberat.     «cbU 

iiiTagaln  w.  have  cho«n  to  acoooimedate 
"14rS.rough  poutlcal  ""J"^  "^ 
thaTthrough  vlolen«  and  toe  -crM  M  our 
iS,««  ha.  been  our  devoUon  ^  law  «  to^ 
only    meaningful    Inatrumenl    by    which    to 

"^■ThJ'o^y  purpoM  of  revolution  u  to  create 
thlT^Ji^  ^^S^th.  true  revoluuonarle. 
Sli>?S!^U  w.  revolt  agalr»t  tW.  we  have 
°°.Sro"y^.  w.  r«.ulred  and  -ut^^un- 
to  obey  to.  technical  law  of  the  «y'«°' '"« 
w,  OT»e  even  a  higher  duty-we  mu.t  elevate 
toe  "intual  and  moral  requirement,  of  toe 
unwntlen  law  of  manner,  and  ^M^^,  thu, 
■■Clviuty  H  required  and  it  la  m«e  toan 
m.r?r^l.nce^  toe  law.    The  t«al  t  °n  c^ 
S'uity  in  our  aoclety  U  bound  up  ""b '^ 
™Kt  for  law.     BMpect  not  only  preclude. 
^' Obedience,    but    go«  .^J'-^J":^' 
technical    obedience    to    the    ^'''^J^f^^ 
mean.,  at  leart.  toat  the  law  1.  ■"«  '«>Sf 
upon  a.  an  enemy  or  a  "<«»"»  ""^^l 
.Set  mean,  toat  toe  law  I.  "K""'^  "  "f ' 
p?Siry  medium  of  change  In  a  "«•«'•'', 
^^t  mean,  realumg  that  the  altemaUvea 
toUw  are  coercion.  Intimidation  and.  even- 

'"!!Sli;l?t'^n..  above  aU.  that  one  1.  con- 
e.r^'^to  to.  .pint  a.  wril  ..  toe  letter 

"'•'ravSry  alK>  require,  a  per«>nal  plu.  fac- 
tor.   By  pOTonal  plu.  imean: 
•■1    Let-,  not  be  trapped  by  '•b'W 
••i   The  complex  problem.  mu»t  be  han- 

■"^3.Tv:.r.;^'.claUty.  U«tant  «luaon.; 
n«mdo  and  anU-lnt.U«!tuallHn;  nlhllum. 
inaUt  on  .tandard.  of  elcUence. 
T;  ^^^^  crime  U.  your  enemy  becau* 
It  U  agaln.t  our  .yt«n.  We  mu.t  avoid  It. 
.upport  or  even  a  .uapldon  of  •"»<«■„„ 

"6  may  away  from  group  defamaUon-- 
Maddox  la  not  toe  Souto-and  Carmlchael  U 

""'.""^^Sologlx.  for.  or  eacuae.  rtupldlty. 
violence  or  criminality. 

"7  Look  out  for  toe  wrecker  in  any  move- 
ment who  attack,  hi.  own  moderate..  Doot 
Tc^^^ml^  any  movement  b,  P"mlttmg  toe 
wrecker,  to  Join  It.  If.  your  duty  »  "^ 
torNaala  and  toe  Bed.,  toe  hooter,  and  toe 
SwtSTand  toe  kook.  out  of  y"-^,^""- 
m^nT^Th.  )u.tn.«  of  the  caua.  doe.  not 
^«lfT  joining  foccM  wtto  toe  enemle.  of 
aocivty. 

"U  w.  doo-t  have  MlI-dlKlpllne  plu..  toen 
we  agrM  wtto  thoM  who  a-ert  toat  men 
need  maater.. 

-Our  individual  reapoMlblUty  at  all  level, 
alio  will  require  higher  .tandard..  My  em- 
ph^ToTy  I.  toat  toe  Ume.  require  even 
Lore  care;  that  our  conduct  mu.t  be  .ven 
Sore  meaningful  toan  It  ha.  been.  parUcu- 
^  SVd.ig.rou.  world  Of  ln.i.nt  com- 
muLcUon  and  Inatant  ^^P°'^<^^, 
SuTuw  enfocc«nent  wlU  only  be  «  .trong 
lathe  courage  and  commitment  of  our  clU- 
"^   ■^,^m«n.  ar.  ■>«■  not  toe  mythical 

"""Wlto  rMpect  to  toe  whole  «le.  of  prob- 
lem^lTv-JSri-.  ol  to.  rtr«u  ""L'"'ff^; 
l^publlc  ofBclaU  in  torfr  bom... Jhe  Ume 
hi  oome  to  dUUngulto  between  'n»»om  of 
2;t,S^d    provocation;    between    petlUon 

p„„u„  and  ooerdoo.  Th.  right  of  tree 
Jo!ichl.  not  a  club  to  deny  other,  toelr 
SS^  T>^nghU  to  ua.  toe  ««.U  uid 
Si  rtahoT o<  TubUo  official,  to  anjoy  toe 
^^S  SJl^o^f  h«<l  ■>«  "•  «»'-"•' 


to   to.  Flr»t   Amendment— when   all   toew 
rlghu  can  co-eaUt  wltoout  conflict. 

■•Civil  deunquency  offer,  no  ^"Uon"-  '■• 
„J;„  inlerfie.  wlto  them.  We  have  to 
^  Jut  a  newly  marked  and  '=°">P'«'  P"^, 
«th  dvUlty  «>d  decency.  The  rem^e.  are 
here  In  toe  courts-many  court,  wlto  mani 
vT^S^^wT  can  b.,ln  to  chart  out  toe  bal- 
iLTTf  ngbU  Where  mllUon.  of  P~P"e J^' 
cluatered  In  cloMly  packed  due..  Let" 
ha^e  a  whole  ..rte.  of  law  .ulU  on  a  whole 
Sert«  orwclllc  Utuatlona.  Our  leg"""" 
S^le.  of  all  kind,  and  to.  court,  are  toe 
^iTr  "«1  fonim.  to  t«t  out  th.  new  l-ue. 
>nd  the  new  problema. 

■■OvSlKtlon  U  toe  victory  of  rM»n  ove 
lor«  Mid  law  la  to.  only  po»lbl.  ln«t"""'"' 
in  toeVeM'Ch  tot  Ju.tlc«.  We  are  aUve  no» 
^.L^^vlluiuon.  It  I.  a  unique  and 
^^  proce-.  Our  clvllrtghu  were  cre- 
ated by  a  very  few  clvUlMd  men  and  once 
^e  would  b.  a.  tooroughl,  let  a.  "  'bey 
were  blaated  to  blu  by  a  nuclear  bomb. 

"ISliSS'e'i.r'to.t  only  two  kind,  of 
b.l^»n  llv.  ouudd.  ■>' O'U  «^«J-«<!^, 
.nd^a«.  l«t  u«  never  dare  to  pretend  we 
t™  ^r^.t  u.  ever  remember  our  heritage 
K>  that  we  never  become  beaat..- 


Urbu  Proklemt  »mi  Utt  Smait «»«««» 
SPEECH 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAH 

or  cAiJvouna 
IM  THB  BOnSB  or  REPRISIWTATIVES 

JUondox.  March  11.  19«7 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Sir.  Spwtker.  I  want 
to  commend  Praldent  Johnson  on  Ws 
specUl  message  to  eongress  regardliw 
the  Latin  American  Bummlt  meeting,  ii 
is  reassurlM  and  encouraging  Uiat  ^- 
sDlte  the  many  demands  on  hls-tlme.  the 
j^esident  1*  ciearly  not  Ignoring  our  re- 
BPonBibilltles  to  our  neighbors  to  the 
aoutU.  His  vigorous  support  for  tiie  Al 
llanoe  for  Progress  once  again  testifies 
to  our  recognlUon  of  the  urgency  to- 
TOlved  in  helping  these  neighbors  to  help 

""fSCfvi  year,  since  the  first  historic 
meetuw  at  Punta  del  Este.  the  ooopera- 
u" eSSrSi  Of  the  Anieric^i  aoverrmierjU 
and  people*  have  resulted  In  substantial 
progros  But  even  as  we  have  pro- 
K^^we  have  recognized  that,  In  order 
to^eve  the  alliance's  goals  of  oppor- 
5^a^  stabUlty,  the  pace  of  proves., 
rZt  be  stepped  up  '^e^'^^l^^fL 
•rise  we  shall  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
S^'chani^rlzed  so  aptly  by  the  phrase, 
"too  little,  too  late." 
in  his  quest  tor  continued  and  acce  - 

eri^  pn^ress.  ^f^-'r^'^^J^ 
planning  to  Journey  »«  AP^l  to  a  se^ 
historic  conference  at  Punta  del  EsW^ 
Theri  with  the  Presidents  of  the  other 
ISfericli  RepubUcs,  he  wUl  Jolnm  a 
rededicaOon  to  the  goals  of  the  ^^■ 
and  a  new  commitment  to  concrete  meas- 
ures for  achieving  those  goals.        _.    . 

Not  the  least  of  the  alliance's  goal,  is 
to  aUevlate  the  wualor,  hunger  Mdto- 
ease  the  hopelessness  of  unemployment 
n^  the  lackofopportunlty  among  the 
Sfuool  oTuxban  poor  In  Latin  America. 

Onman»«eaNe  population  incrwses 
are  a  fact  of  life  throughout  the  under- 


developed world.  Latin  America  Is  the 
fastest  growing  of  all  these  regions.  Re- 
cent estimates  have  placed  the  popula- 
tion of  Latin  America  at  200  mlUion.  with 
projected  totals  of  300  million  by  1975 
and  more  than  800  million  by  the  year 
2000— tripling  the  present  number  In  35 

However,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
Latin  American  population  growth  is  the 
rapid  movement  to  the  cities.  The  rate 
of  urbanization  In  Latin  America  Is  the 
highest  of  any  underdeveloped  region  In 
the  world.  Growth  rates  of  4  to  5  per- 
cent have  brought  the  toUl  urban  popu- 
lation to  where  it  now  exceeds  the  rural 
by  several  hundred  thousand.  With  con- 
tinuing high  rates  of  natural  Increase 
and  heavy  farm-to-dty  mlgraUon.  this 
slight  margin  is  expected  to  grow  to  more 
than  15  million  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  population 
is  concentrated  In  10  mctropoUtan  areas 
of  over  1  million  each.  Th*  stagnation 
of  rural  economies  and  the  attraction 
of  the  urban  areas  send  thousands  more 
to  the  great  L*tin  American  cities  every 
day.  More  than  00  percent  of  the  people 
of  Argentina.  Chile,  and  Venezuela  Uve  in 
cities.  The  urban  populations  of  Co- 
lombia. Mexico,  and  Uruguay  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  SO  percent  mark. 

This  trend  toward  urbanization  Is  a 
characetrlstic  of  all  developing  societies. 
It  is  generally  recognized  as  a  basic  Index 
of  economic  growth.  But  the  acceler- 
ated rate  prevailing  In  Latin  America, 
under  conditions  of  unplanned  growth, 
confronts  urban  centers  with  a  wide 
range  of  critical  problems.  Central  to 
all  is  their  lack  of  capacity  to  provide 
Jobs,  housing,  water,  sanitation,  educa- 
Uon,  and  medical  care.  U  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  lAtln  America  are 
to  be  dealt  with  realistically,  the  needs 
of  the  cltlea  must  receive  urgent  con- 
sideration. 

When  the  summit  conference  at  Punta 
del  Este  Is  called  to  order,  the  agenda 
before  the  American  Presidents  will  not 
carry  the  topic  "Urban  Problems"  as 
such.  But  every  Item  on  the  agenda  will 
have  as  its  primary  or  secondary  purpose 
alleviation  of  those  critical  problems  as- 
sociated with  accelerated  urbanization 

One  major  Item  addresses  Itself  directly 
to  educational  development  and  intensi- 
fication of  health  programs,  as  well  as  to 
technological  and  scientific  development. 
In  the  Item  aimed  at  modernization  of 
rural  life  and  increase  of  agricultural 
producUvlty,  principally  of  food.  It  Is 
not  dliBcult  to  foresee  the  benefit  to  the 
hungry  urban  poor. 

Three  major  Items  are  addressed  di- 
rectly to  acceleration  of  economic  activ- 
ity throughout  Latin  America.  They  deal 
with  the  Latin  American  economic  Inte- 
gration and  Industrial  development, 
multi-national  action  for  Infrastructure 
projects,  and  measures  to  Improve  Inter- 
national trade  conditions.  In  the  terms 
of  reference  of  Latin  Americas  urban- 
ized millions,  those  Items  translate  first 
into  Jobs,  and  then  Into  better  housing, 
better  clothing  and  better  food;  into  util- 
ities and  urban  services;  Into  schools  and 
hospitals,  leachera  and  doctors;  Into 
greater  satisfaction  of  needs  and  wants; 
Into  Inspect  and  care  for  human  dignity; 


Into  economic  mobility,  and  broadened 
horizons  and  rising  hc^es. 

Even  the  final  Item  on  the  agenda, 
elimination  of  military  expenditures  ex- 
cepting what  Is  ab-solutely  essential,  aims 
at  drawing  the  string  from  a  curse  which 
has  haimted  many  nations:  the  priority 
of  guns  before  butter,  of  shiny  Imple- 
ments of  war  amid  the  shadows  of  pov- 
erty, sickness,  and  despair. 

These  are  purposes  to  which  aU  of  us 
can  dedicate  ourselves.  We  have  before 
us  the  means  to  express  that  dedication 
immediately,  in  the  ResoluUon  of  moral 
and  financial  support  for  the  commlt- 
mente  the  President  wiU  be  caUed  upon 
to  make  at  the  summit. 

To  speed  the  Western  Hemisphere 
along  the  way  It  chose  at  Pimta  del  Este 
more  than  5  years  ago.  I  urge  that  we 
give  the  President  and  this  resolution  our 
strongest  endorsement. 


DOD  Oftcial  CUes  Military  laformaBoB 
ObjectiTet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAijroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu£saay.  March  14.  1967 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  coUeagues  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  PhU  O.  Oouldlng.  who  recently 
assumed  the  duties  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  in 
which  he  reviews  the  Information  ob- 
jectives of  that  office  and  outlines  some 
of  the  st«p6  contemplated  to  Improve  and 
insure  greater  public  understanding  of 
our  mlUUry  actlviUes.  particularly  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Gouldlng  makes  It  clear  he  shares 
the  concern  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign OperaUona  and  Government  In- 
formation that  the  American  people 
must  be  fully  and  accurately  Informed 
about  the  affairs  at  Oowemment.  and 
pledges  that  his  efforts  will  be  directed 
toward  achieving  that  objective. 

I  take  this  opportimlty  to  reassure  my 
colleagues  and  the  public  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Information  will  review  aU 
actions  to  Insure  performance  matches 
promise. 

The  letter  follows 


AS«raTAKT   B«CMT4»T    OF  "DtWKHOt, 

Waahinffton.  DC.  March  $.  1997. 
HoEior»ble  JoHW  E.  Moss. 
CKoirman,  Suhcommittee  on  Torrign  Opera- 
titjnt     atui     Oovrmment     information. 
House  Government  OperatUmM  Commit- 
tee. Houae  of  Kepresentativet,  Waihtn^- 
ton.  D.C. 
DBAS  Ma.  CK*niM*K:  H»Tlng  now  aaaumed 
the  duUes  of  AaaUtant  Secretary  of  DefeuM 
lor  PubUc  Aflalrt.  I  want  to  hmxm  you  tUat 
I  am  aware  of  your  keen  InMrert  In  our  pub- 
Uo    Information   acUvtUea    and    that   I   *p- 
preclaU   your  Important   reeponalbUlUaaln 
thla  area  aa  Chairman  of  th«  Foreign  Opera- 
Uona and  Government  Informatton  Suboom- 
mittee.    I  ahare  fuUy  your  oonoera  that  the 
American    people    mxiat    be    kepi   Informed 
about  their  (ovemment. 

It  la  approprUte  that  I  keep  yoa  advteed 
oC  the  actlTltiee  of  my  o«ee  and  of  steps  we 


take  to  improve  our  operations.  It  la  my 
intention  to  do  whatever  must  be  done  to 
Insure  greater  public  understanding  of  our 
naUonal  defense.  In  this.  I  have  the  full 
support  of  Secretary  McNamara. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  this  past 
month  In  several  areas. 

(1)  Secretary  UcNamara  held  an  open, 
televised,  acroes-the-board  new*  conference 
on  February  16.  In  spite  of  hla  buey  schedule 
on  Cttpllol  Hill.  We  hope  to  increase  our  on- 
the-record  meeUnga  with  newsmen  by  both 
the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  De-^ 
tense  under  a  variety  of  formato,  hoping  that 
at  least  one  each  month  wlU  be  open  for  fuU 
radio  and  televVaJon  coverage. 

The  Secretary  also  held  an  on-the-record 
meeting  with  the  wire  eerrtcea.  followed  by  a 
session  with  the  networks,  to  clarify  the 
record  regarding  his  views  and  tboee  of  the 
SecreUry  of  SUte  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  continued  his  regular  meeting  with  in- 
dividual newsmen — eleven  during  Febru- 
ary—and held  a  number  of  on-the-record 
meetings  with  newspaper  and  television  re- 
porters at  the  Capitol  in  connection  with  his 
appearances  there.  (I  ahould  also  note  that 
during  February  we  had  on-the-record  nevps 
conferencefi,  open  to  aU  media,  by  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Harold  Brown  and  General 
J  P.  McConneU.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force.  Additionally,  both  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall,  have 
appeared  recently  on  national  TV  news  panel 
shows.) 

We  win  continue  to  supplement  open  news 
conferences  with  specialised  background 
briefings  and  meetings  with  the  press.  For 
example,  there  was  considerable  press  In- 
terest In  techniques  of  Navy  mining  after 
the  announcement  that  we  were  mining  cer- 
tain river  areas  of  North  Vietnam.  We  ar- 
ranged for  the  Pentagon  press  to  be  briefed 
by  a  rear  admiral,  an  authority  on  mining, 
who  answered  aU  questions  within  legitimate 
security  conslderaUons.  He  did  not  dlscusa 
the  actual  operations  in  North  Vietnam, 
but  did  provide  information  which  helped 
the  newamen  write  authoritative  stories  on 
type*  of  mines  and  mining  techniques. 

(3)   This  government  is  releasing  more  in- 
formation on  the  war  In  Vietnam  than  has 
any  government  on  any  war  at  any  time  In 
history.     As  you  know,  there  Is  no  oeneor- 
shlp  of  any  kind.     Improvements,  however, 
can  and  wiU  be  made.     Announcements  of 
significant    or     unusual     military    develop- 
ments and  actions  In  Vietnam  must  be  made 
promptly,  not  only  because  the  people  are 
entitled  to  this  news  aa  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  also  because  any  other  course  makes  us 
easy  prey  for  Communist  propaganda.     It  Is 
not  always  possible  to  make  the   first  an- 
nouncement, particularly  when  the  facts  are 
hary.     The  first  reports  from  the  field  are 
not  always  the  moet  accurate.     Information 
firm  enough  for  a  newsman  to  write  about 
ts  not  necessarily  firm  enough  to  be  the  basis 
of  an  official  statement  by  the  United  States 
Government.     Nonetheless,    we    ahould    at- 
tempt to  release  the  truthful  picture  before 
the  Communists  release  a  distorted  version. 
This   we   are  attempting  to  do.     Some  ex- 
amples of  such  acUons  during  recent  weeks; 
<a)    A    Navy    aircraft    inadvertently    over- 
flew a  portion  of  Communist  China's  Hainan 
Island.    This  was  announced  by  our  office  as 
•oon   as  we  had   accurate  detsiU.     I   believe 
that  tBls  rapid  response  forestalled  any  seri- 
ous artempt  by  the  B«l  Chinese  to  gain  a 
propaganda  advantage  from  the  error  of  our 
pilot.     Had  we  taken  too  long,  or  taken  the 
advice  of  those  who  believe  that  we  should 
not  admit  our  mUtakes  to  the   world,  the 
Ohineee  Communists  might  weU  have  made 
a  sUtement  which  turned  one  aircraft  into 
four,  shot  down  two  of  thoec  four  and  al- 
leged a  strafing  ot  innocent  tanners. 

(b)  We  urged  that  MACV  make  prompt 
announcemenu  to  the  preee  corps  in  Salgoa 
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of  tb«  recent  mUltJUT  •cfoo.  Inrtltotod 
UKlnit  North  VJetnim:  ttnag  M  mrtulaj 
^!cxc—  tlM  DMZ.  bombardment  of  ahort  tar- 
«u  bl  the  N»V7.  bombing  oj  «ddlUon^ 
tt«rm»l  pow«  pUnt.  .nd  mlnln«  oJ  crtiln 
MTCT  »reM  In  »U  'our  »«••  »niiounctmBiu 
wen  m»d«  w  qmcltly  u  Becurtty  permltwd. 
U  <■«  find  rM«»t»nce  to  ruch  prompt  mj- 
nouncement^  l«  toUnd  »  overcom.  tb.t 
rMistince— unle».  of  eaanc.  nctlrlty  to  In- 

(311  b«U««  Ui»t  more  c»n  he  done  to  de- 
velop   nnraworthj    Information    wtuch    bM 
not   beretolore   been   tabulated   or   releaaed. 
We    have,    for    eiample,    recently    rele»aea 
•ututlca  on  total  numbera  of  axed-wtn«  and 
ioiary-wln«  aircraft,  of  all  typea.  loat  over 
tbe  laat  two  flKal  Teara.  In  Southeaat  A^ 
and  elaewbere.     Tbeae  ublea  alao  Included 
tne  number  delivered  to  the  Inirentory.    we 
bope  to  update  them  tnla  month,  and  to  con- 
Unue  updating  them  In  the  future.    The  up- 
dating ahould  be  valuable  both  becauae  the 
isiguin  include  projected  loeaea.  which  change 
u  each  day  goea  by,  and  becauae  aome  of  the 
catetoflea   aultable    to    the   purpoae    of    tbe 
comptroller  and  ayatema  analyala  people  who 
pronde  tbe  tlgurea  could  be  aomewhat  nUa- 
leadlng  to  otheia.    The  .UtUtlcal  tables  for 
example.    Include    among     the    ■  aellvertea 
Mime  remodelea  aircraft  added  to  the  Inven- 
tory    While  this  number  la  but  a  Email  frac- 
tion of  TOOO-odd  planea.  the  terminology  wl" 
be  revlaed  In  the  updated  releaae  to  avoid 
mlaunderaundlng.    I  also  hope  that  the  up- 
dated release  wlU  break  down  the  two  Bacal 
y«a«.   1»M  and    1»«1.   which  were  lumped 
tooetber  In  the  InlUal  version. 

(4)  Improvements  can  be  made  In  eatab- 
llshed  procedure..  We  have  inlOated  such 
Improvements,  ror  a  long  time  I  have  been 
extremely  concerned,  for  example,  by  theuse 
of  the  terms  "light,  moderate  and  heavy  in 
the  dally  reporting  of  caaualtlee  In  Vietnam^ 
Many  persons  mistakenly  believed  that  thla 
cOBsUtuted  all  of  our  casualty  reporting.  Ig- 
Boelns  tbe  dally  names  released  here  and  the 
weeUr  tabulations  which  Include  every 
ABiertcanfaUlltJ  In  Vietnam  since  19«1.  Ad- 
dltlaBally.  thU  kind  of  dally  briefing  has  led 
time  and  time  again  to  news  stories  that  the 
United  States  suBered  "heavy  losses."  when 
actual  loaaeo  have  been  a  few  wounded  and 
one  or  two  dead.  A  recent  Page  One  "o^"? 
a  major  newspaper  talked  of  "heavy"  VS. 
loasM  In  an  action  In  which  there  wa»  one 
fatality.    Our  aystem  was  to  blame. 

WlUi  the  approval  and  encouragement  of 
Arthur  Sylvester,  I  questioned  tjila  system 
many  months  ago.  At  that  Ume.  the  opera- 
tlona  people  advised  me  that  use  of  casualty 
numbera  oo  a  dally  basis  would  give  the 
enemy  inlormatlon  of  value  concerning  com- 
bat effecUveneas  of  specific  units.  Upon  as- 
suming this  omce.  I  renewed  discussions  on 
thla  subject  with  both  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Cbalrman  of  tbe  Joint  Chlela 
of  Staff  They  agreed  to  support  a  change.  II 
one  could  be  worked  out  which  was  aaUa- 
lactory  to  General  Westmoreland  from  a 
aecurtty  viewpoint.  Measagea  were  aent  to 
MACV  directing  that  the  change  be  made. 
If  General  Westmoreland  concurred,  and 
leaving  the  detain  to  be  worked  out  tbere. 
As  you  know,  the  cbsnge  has  now  been  made. 
I  consider  It  a  major  step  forward. 

(5)  I  have  asked  that  the  InformaUon  oB- 
eela  In  Vletnsm  be  reminded  of  the  abaolut* 
importance  of  rapid  public  disclosure  of  op- 
erational accidents  and  errors  which  cauae 
dvllUn  casualtlos  In  South  Vietnam  or 
castiamea  to  United  Statea  or  allied  force*. 
NO  one  la  more  concerned  by  tbeae  accidents 
than  General  Weatmoreland.  Despite  all  oJ 
hla  precautions  and  his  orders,  these  tragic 
accldenu  are  going  to  take  place  In  war. 
While  the  reacUon  In  this  country  and 
abroad  la  Inevitably  an  unfavorable  one.  It  Is 
nevertheleaa  In  the  national  InUrest  to  an- 
Boanee  tbaa*  mistakea  as  rapidly  as  aecuimta 


infonnatton  u  aeallable.  Tou  have  doubUeai 
noted  several  such  annoimoements  In  reeent 
dava  Thla  u  not  a  new  poUcy.  but  It  Is  one 
wwch   must   be   conUnued   with   addlUonal 

""u'u^TCt  always  easy  to  collect  the  tacts 
as  fully  qtilcklj  and  accurately  as  we  irould 
wlab.  But  my  objective.  In  theae  cases  ss  In 
others.  Is  to  determine  the  facts  as  quickly  as 
possible,  release  them,  admit  the  mistakes. 
iitu  the  record  and  move  on  to  other  mat- 
ters. Nothing  Is  to  be  gained  and  much  can 
be  lost  by  any  other  course. 

1«)  I  have  asked  my  top  people  for  their 
recommendations  on  what  can  be  done  In 
e«ch  of  their  areaa  of  responslbUlty  to  In- 
crease the  flow  of  news  to  the  pubUc.  con- 
sistent with  constralnu  of  naOonal  security. 
I  have  asked  my  deputy  to  give  Immediate 
and  special  attenUon  to  these  three  areas, 
(a)  The  present  poUcy  banning  newsmen 
from  accompanying  DB.  aircraft  over  North 
Vietnam  or  US  ships  which  are  engaged  in 
aurtaoe  Interdiction  operations  north  of  the 
nth  parallel. 

lb)  The  poeslbiuty  of  working  to  declaa- 
BlfT  more  Information  which  could  and 
ahould  be  declasalfled.  While  this  office  does 
not  have  the  power  to  "declassify."  we  do 
have  an  Influence  which  can  be  exerted. 
In  my  personal  opinion,  far  too  much  Infor- 
maUon Is  classified  today.  Not  only  la  thla 
Information  denied  to  the  people,  but  also 
the  overclaaalflcatlon  of  some  material  tends 
to  downgrade  the  Importance  of  the  security 
system  and  Is  apt  to  give  Inadequate  protec- 
tion to  that  InformaUon  which  truly  must  be 
kept  secure.  _  ^  ^^ 

(cl  EiuUng  rule*  and  reguUtlons  of  the 
four  Servlcea  on  access  of  newsmen  to  basse, 
particularly  In  their  coverage  ot  crasbea. 
accidents  and  other  entergenclee. 

I  do  not  know  whether  sbangea  are  dealr- 
able  or  necesaary  In  the  has.  access  poUcy 
or  In  our  current  policy  which  prohibits 
newsmen  from  accompanying  planes  and 
Bhips  north.  Whether  a  pUot  ahould  bear 
the  addloonal  responalblUty  of  a  noncom- 
hatant  passenger  Is  certainly  debatable.  But 
1  do  believe  that  a  poUcy  established  Mme 
time  sgo  under  condlUons  then  exlsUng 
should  be  re-examined,  both  by  the  PubUc 
Affairs  people,  and  most  ImportanUy.  by  the 
operaUonal  people. 

1  welcome  your  advice  and  aaalstance.  and 
that  of  your  committee  and  your  ataff.  Our 
objecuvea  are  IdenUcal — to  strengthen  de- 
mocracy by  prortdlog  a  full  and  rapid  flow  of 
lufonnaUon  to  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

PHD.  O.  OOUtXXNO. 


Tk  Draft  tai  ?tttinm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  <!AUro«irxs 
IN  THB  BOUSl  OF  RKPBBSBNTATIVBS 

Tuesiav.  March  14,  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  «rf  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  few  weeks.  I  have 
pUtoed  tn  the  Congkssiobai  R«co«d 
statements  and  articles  by  educators,  re- 
tired military  oflScers,  and  other  con- 
cerned and  knowledgeable  citizens  on 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  volun- 
UiT  Army  as  an  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent dnft.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Prof. 
Joaerdi  P.  McMurray.  of  Queens  College. 
Floshlnc.  N.Y.,  before  a  recent  naUonal 
eonference  on  the  draft,  sponsored  by 


the  American  Veterans  Committee.  I 
cannot  help  bat  agree  with  Professor 
McMurray  that  the  concept  of  compul- 
sory military  conscription  Is  totaly  alien 
to  the  American  traditions  of  individual 
liberty  and  freedom.  1  earnestly  com- 
mend Professor  McMurray's  remarks  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  consideration 
and  study  before  we  act  on  legislation  to 
extend  the  Selective  Senice  System. 

Professor  McMurray's  comments  are 
as  follows: 

I  have,  aa  yoti  know.  propoMd  a  yolunteer 
army  ss  a  means  of  ending  the  draft  In  the 
United  8tat«.    I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  at 
the  InvHaUon  of  Qua  Tyler  U>  put  that  aug- 
gestlon  before  you.     I  am  here  on  my  day 
off— the  College  oOlCM  are  closed  In  observ- 
ance of  Veterans  Day.     What  I  have  to  say 
Is  not  the  official  opinion  at  Queens  College, 
nor  is  there  such  an  opinion.     I  speak  as  an 
Individual  hut  I  know  that  my  concern  te- 
flecta   the   wIdMpread  Interert  among   col- 
lege and  unlTCialty  pwple  In  the  draft.  .  .  . 
xxamuck  aasic  sactnfxirr 
My  suggestion  for  ridding  ns  of  the  draft 
came  about.  In  part,  because  I  do  not  believe 
in  a  world  without  altemaUvee.     No  plan  Is 
perfect  and  time  makes  ua  Judge  our  plans 
against    new    backdrops.     Tou   cannot    put 
your  foot  into  ths  same  stream  twice.  Hera- 
cUtus  told  us.     So  I  beUeve  we  are  wrong, 
ladles  and  genUemen.  to  accept  aJternaUves 
to  the  draft  Itself  without  Brst  examining 
the  basic  argument.    Do  we.  In  the  United 
State,  today,  need  to  put  our  young  men  Into 
what,  in  strong  and  plain  language,  must  be 
seen  as  involuntary  servitude? 

I  think  the  basic  Issues  of  the  draft  can  be 
dlscused  on  tvKj  grounds.  The  flret  is  on  the 
ground  of  freedom,  which  Is  most  Important, 
and  the  second  Is  on  the  ground  of  the  draft  s 
economic  meanings.  .  ...  ,  ,,., 
Men  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  lib- 
erties their  cholCM  ot  careers,  or  their  choices 
of  action  in  order  to  saUsfy  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  the  admirala  the  Congreft.  or  even 
the  Pr««ldent  at  the  United  SUtea.  unleM 
clearly  there  U  no  other  way— and  I  stress 
that  phrase— no  other  way  to  Insure  the  se- 
curity of  the  naUon.  

The  Selective  Service  aystem  ha.  been  ad- 
mired by  It.  be«I  m  a  "ehanneler"  of  men 
General  Heishey  —ia  before  a  oongrertonal 
oommittee,  "...  we  hare  channeled  people 
Into  training  lor  occupations  and  profMUlona 
that  were  said  to  be  very  necessary  in  na- 
tional life  ...  I  have  no  Idea  how  many  peo- 
pl«  we  are   deferring  Uiat  may  as  weU  be 
immediately  involved  In  lurvlval  as  the  peo- 
ple who  are  In  uniform  ...  In  fact.  It  take 
»i%   of  our  time."  the  General  oonUnued. 
•-with  the  people  we  are  trying  to  encourage 
to  go  into  profeMlon*  and  occupaUons  and 
training  for  tbOH  by  deferring  tliem  .  .  . 
OMJUST   srsTxix 
Any  system  that  takes  people  mto  Invol- 
untary servlttMle  either  by  putUng  them  Into 
uniforms  or  by  forcing  Uiem  Into  occupa- 
Uons Is  unjust.  . 
Such  a  iystem.  defended  on  the  grounds 
of  Justice  and  falm«a.  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Brewster  d  Tale,  "tarnishes  our   na- 
tional aplrtt,"   and  auggots  that  the  only 
way  to  tent  humanity  is  "to  repudiate  your 
country." 

The  conscription  of  men  In  any  form,  un- 
der any  system,  raise,  a  quesuon  of  freedom 
in  the  United  State,  and  I  shall  not  be  bralli- 
wadied  to  think  otherwise.  The  draft  Is 
soooomlcally  wasteful  and  eoonomlcally  un- 
fair. 


Th«  men  wlio  ar.  preamUy  drafted  are 
forad  «•  wbnaias  fJ  *">"  icmt  Vmm  tjM 
tlulr  kat  wagM  the  ecu  of  defending  their 
eount>7.    Why  ibould  we  expect  men  in  the 


armwl  force,  to  bear  th.  gnatwt  «kP?» 
at  the  same  tJm.  we  expMt  them  to  bear 
the  greatest  danger?  Freedom  must  hav. 
its  own  moUves.  Freedom  must  supply 
men  with  Incentive,  and  rewards  tcr  bahar- 
lor  or  government  becomes  a  punUUlng  and 
coercive  force. 

I  believe  that  rewards  and  pride  are  bet- 
ter tluin  bondage.  I  propose  that  men  be 
recruited  Into  the  armed  force,  by  means  of 
attractive  beneflw.  Some  of  these  beneflu 
might  be  In  the  form  of  aalary.  One  could 
expect  a  soldier  to  earn  at  least  as  much  as 
a  new  police  officer,  yet  he  doea  not  even 
after  long  yeara  of  aerrlce. 

AactTMsMT  roa  aaxHLtffncazrT 
Beneflu  might  take  the  form  of  bonds  or 
other  aavlnga  put  away  during  the  mans 
lervlce  and  payable  to  him  later  In  lUe. 
EducaUooal  beneflu  vrere  cited  In  a  recent 
Defeaas  Dapaitment  study  a.  one  of  the  key 
reaKWS  for  •nlUtment.  A  guarantee  ot  fu- 
ture wlucaUonal  opportunity  In  a  college  or 
vocational  achool  would  be  a  cogent  argu- 
ment for  enlistment. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  »40  million 
budget  of  the  Selective  Servioe  operation 
could  fund  a  succeatfiU  recruitment  cam- 
paign for  the  armed  force. 

TWO  isTxaaaTKa 
Mr.  McNamara,  according  to  a  Reporter 
magazine  piece  by  Bruce  Chapman,  gave  two 
eatlmatea  of  the  additional  cost  of  an  aU- 
volunteer  army.  One  esUmate  was  M  bll- 
Uon;  It  was  made  In  February.  The  aecond 
was  gao  billion,  made  In  December.  Tou 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Uorris'  estimate  of  »n 
billion. 

The  ease  with  which  theu  bUUons  slip 
through  the  rooms  of  the  Pentagon  Incimes 
me  to  agree  with  Mr.  Chapman  when  he 
writes.  ".  .  .  tlia  Depsrtment  of  Defense  has 
either  found  the  computaUon  of  cost  of  this 
alternative  to  the  draft  Inordinately  compli- 
cated or  has  not  given  It  serious  consid- 
eration." 

I  should  like  the  Idea  of  a  volunteer  army 
to  have  the  aerioua  attenUon  itnd  considera- 
tion It  de«rve..  Will  It  cost  billions?  Yes. 
freedom  Is  expensive  and  our  own  freedom 
Is  as  expensive  and  as  precloua  and  U 
worth  Investing  In  as  any  freedom  we  have 
paid  tor  In  the  past.  It  might  coet  as  much 
as  asoo  mlillon  per  State,  a  smaU  percentage 
of  our  grOM  naUonal  product,  to  keep  men 
out  of  a  state  ot  Involuntary  servitude. 
What  la  our  money  for  It  If  It  cannot  keep 
us  free? 

PLAN   rOB   AH   END 

But  let  us  begin  to  at  least  plan  for  an 
end  of  the  draft.  Let  us  stop  deluding  our- 
selves that  more  conscription  will  solve  the 
problems  of  unfair  oonscrtpUon  or  that 
teaching  In  Brooklyn  oc  In  Mississippi  are 
viable  alternatives  to  service  In  a  combat 
area. 

Let  us  stop  teaching  our  young  men  how  to 
"cop  out"  in  cynical  avoidance  of  military 
service.  In  some  sltusUons.  every  man  may 
be  called  to  patrioUc  service.  But  untu  tha» 
situations  are  clearly  before  \ia.  let  us  not 
confuse  patriotism  with  adherence  to  an 
outmoded  bureaucracy. 

Our  young  men  and  women  love  their 
country.  They  have  ahown  us  that  In  their 
acts  of  conscience,  in  their  urban  corps.  In 
their  teacher  corpa.  In  their  tutoring  of  the 
young.  In  their  flght  for  minority  rlghu  and 
In  their  wullngneas  to  sometimes  die  In  that 

Bght.  

ALTXaNATTTX  anooxsTaD 
I  propose  an  altemaUve  to  a  system  that 
has  made  military  aervIM  a  diametul  sot 
and  a  place  for  the  unlucky  o*  the  unwanted. 
I  propose  that  we  honor  the  men  who  aerve 
their  society  by  protecting  it  by  treating 
them  with  the  compassion  of  an  abttndant 
and  a  grateful  society.  Men  wUl  risk  death 
for  us  and  they  WIU  risk  It  voluntarily  as  the 
long  hutorle.  of  the  armed  forcM,  the  polio* 


and  tlie  Are  department,  of  thl.  Muntry  hay. 
proTHL  W.  mu.t  provide  all  of  th«»  mMi 
with  the  beneflu  due  their  hard  and  dUBctilt 
work. 

I  ask  you  and  I  ask  thoM  In  our  govern- 
ment responsible  for  these  matter,  to  turn 
avfay  from  coercion  and  force.  I  ask  that 
every  effort  be  made  Immediately  to  study 
ways  ot  reducing  and  eventuaUy  eliminating 
the  numbers  of  men  uken  Into  service 
against  their  wlUs. 

I  ask  that  every  man  and  woman  serve 
our  nsuon  wlUi  the  right  to  choce  the 
form  ot  service  he  or  she  shall  give,  as  BU 
a  naUon  of  tree  men  and  women. 


Put  Years  oa  Yom  Uc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   HtW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1. 1967 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Les- 
ter J.  Brad-shaw.  president  of  the  Insur- 
ance Federation  of  America,  member  of 
the  Sales  Executive  Club,  author  of  "les- 
sons in  Public  Speaking,"  and  weU- 
known  insurance  man,  has  written  of 
how  you  can  avoid  collecting  on  your  Ule 
Insurance  by  keeping  your  weight  down 
and  staying  alive. 

His  story,  called  "Put  Years  on  Your 
Uf e  ■  Is  set  forth  here  for  the  edification 
of  my  colleagues  and  perhaps  for  their 
goo5Mu-weU: 

Ptrr  TlAXS  OM  Totni  Liri 
(By  Leater  J.  Bradshaw.  Jr.) 
A  personnel  exeouUve  of  a  major  airline 
buttoned  his  shirt,  ued  his  tie.  straightened 
his  sporu  jacket  and  waUed  from  the  doc- 
tor's examlnaUon  room  to  the  MI>.'b  office. 
He's  Just  taken  an  insurance  physical,  and 
was  confident  he  met  aU  ot  the  requiremenU 
for  the  »75-thousand  straight  Ufe  poUcy  he'd 
been  discussing  with  his  agent. 

"Mr.  X".  Ill  call  him.  was  forty  seven 
yeara  of  age,  and  In  exceUent  health,  ao  he 
thought  Why  shouldn't  he  be?  Be  played 
golf  as  often  as  possible:  mowed  his  own 
lawn  (with  a  power  mower  1 :  piloted  hia  own 
boat;  even  Indulged  In  "short,  fast"  game, 
of  handball  with  hla  growUig  children. 

But  our  "Mr.  X"  wasn't  only  forty-seven — 
he  was  more  than  fifty  pounda  overweight — 
fifty  pounds  that  precluded  any  Insuranc 
company  from  wriUng  any  policy  at  normal 
risk  rates. 

The  premium  was  beyond  his  means;  the 
need  for  Insurance  certainly  was  not.  Hla 
famUy  had  grown  to  Include  four  children. 
Rls  mortgage  was  In  the  high  •thirties— and 
uninsured. 

Sure,  he  carried  lUe  Inaurance.  and  had 
alao  dabbled  In  the  stock  market  and  mutual 
funds.  Taking  It  ail  Into  account,  he  prob- 
ably had  a  net  worth  of  approximately 
•150- thousand. 

But  alter  hla  widow  would  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  set  aside  money  for  coUege  for 
the  children,  and  meet  other  obUgaUona.  Just 
what  would  be  left  to  support  tiiat  home, 
those  children,  and  "Mrs.  X"  should  "Mr. 
X"  suddenly  poss  on? 

This  isn't  s  unique  situaUon.  In  discus- 
sions with  many  agenu  who  had  encounterwl 
similar  circumstances  with  this  proapeota,  Z 
concluded  that  the  majority  of  rooh  anr- 
weight  execuUves — who  really  ne«d«>.  but 
oouldn't  purchsas  insuranc  at  staadwd 
rate,  because  ot  a  irelght  problem — nMded 
advice,  and  advlc.  straight  from  tbe 
shoulder,  no  bold.  banwL 


THX  "caasB  mar" 
For  many  year*.  Own  have  been  K-callwl 
"crash  dleU"  that  were  "guar*nt«d  to  strip 
off  weight  In  thirty  days." 
Do  they  work? 

SomeUme..  yes  But  In  the  majority  of 
cases.  theM  dleU  have  proved  to  be  Inet- 
tectuai.  U  not  downright  dangerous  unless 
embarked  upon  under  the  careful  and  con- 
tinuous supervision  of  a  competent  doctor. 
As  a  former  "shliUnj  example  "  of  Just  how 
problemaUcai  excess  weight  can  be  (6'  S", 
a60-pounds) .  I  decided  that  a  test  ahotUd  be 
run— not  only  on  a  scientific  diet,  but  on  an 
overaU  welgbt-reducUon  program  And,  t 
thought,  who  would  make  a  better  subject 
than  myself? 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  If  anyone  was 
going  to  be  the  scapegoat  of  such  a  program, 
it  was  going  to  have  to  be  me. 

Ruling  out  the  "crash  diet".  X  entered  Co- 
lumbus Hoepltal  in  January  1968.  tor  a  com- 
plete  physical  elamlnaUon.  The  hospitals 
director.  Dr.  M.  Baxrlnl.  although  agreeing 
that  (  was  In  "exceUent  shap.  for  a  man  of 
61 "  Insisted  thst.  over  the  next  twelve 
month  period  I  take  off  a  minimum  of  SS 
potmds— blood  pressure  readings  of  IS3/10 
notwithstanding. 

Back  in  my  office.  I  consulted  the  charu. 
Dr  Bazzlnl  was  right;  they  revealed  that  for 
my  height.  1  shouldn't  weigh  more  than  315 
pounds. 

cosaoKiaATlON 
That  afternoon.  I  had  lunch  ertth  tlie  Sen- 
ior Vlce-Preddent  of  a  major  life  Insurance 
company.  The  veep.  himself,  knew  of  mote 
than  twenty  proapecu  who  wanted  cov- 
erage—many In  excess  of  ilOO-thousand— 
but  who  couldn't  quality  because  they  were 
overweight. 

"cxtTSADxa" 
My  "crusade".  I  decided,  would  begin  on 
February  I,  IBM.  but  lets  Me  what  hap- 
pened, before  telUng  you  how.  Tbt  records 
were  carefully  kept  by  Nick.  Don  and  I^rry. 
ot  the  BUtmore  Hotel  In  Manhattan^  who 
co-operated  with  me  In  this  veotur*. 

Chronologically,  forty  potmds  (flvs  more 
than  Dr  BaxrUlU  had  required)  were  lost: 

Pounds 

SE!^  ■..!*•!::::::::::::::-::::::::::  ?S 

May  1 »? 

Jun.  1 _-- 2l 

Aug.  I   (vacatloD) —  ^ 

8^t-  I ^ 

Oct.  1 J?i 

N07.     I J  J 

Dec.  I ;;j 

Jan.  1,   1967 9*3 

Feb.   1 aiO 


WHAT'S    IT    AXX    ABOUT 

So  you  Ask  Jurt  what  Ul  aU  ntooatf  New 
Torfc  "NEWS"  oolumnlAt  M  O'NeUl  ribbed 
me  In  hU  Febrimry  13  column:  "loAurAJice 
CMC.  Big  Lee  BnuUhaw,  A  oonfidante  of  for- 
mer GOP  NaUonAl  Chairman  Len  HaU.  (Is) 
shopping  around  lor  a  new  nickname  on  the 
heels  of  losing  40  pounds  '■clenUflcaUy.'  So 
what's  ao  scientific  about  Belf-laduced  Atar- 
ffatlon?" 

Out  of  deference  to  Ed.  ni  have  bo  refute 
that  starvatioD  stuff.  In  fact.  Td  rather 
have  carried  the  weight  than  Atarred  myaelf 
for  a  whole  darned  year.  After  all.  my 
Orandfatheir  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  oi  Al. 
and  weighed  In  at  361.  My  father  wba  246 
pounds  at  the  time  of  hie  death  at  TV. 

I  WAS  darned  if  X  was  going  to  starre.  and 
here's  the  diet  I  followed :  

Morning:  Fifteen  minutes  of  Toga  exer- 
cleee  before  breakfAst  to  relieve  phyeloal  and 
mental  tenaloas. 

Breakfast:  Hot  roaat  beef,  oxm  atloe  ot  •&• 
rlched  white  bread,  two  cupA  ot  black  ooffee, 
three  glaaseA  of  water. 

After  BreafcfAAt:  Walk  <U>  offlod,  it  po»- 
Alble)  for  thirty  minutes. 
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Mid-MornlB»:  Two  rapl  of  bl»di  ixM 
beWMn   B:30   Md    11:30   mJii,    and    «>«• 

cup.   of   blKlt   «>ffM,   tUTM   «>"«•   «<   '•"'• 

no%<iamoD»l  br««l  With  »»dw»^ 

drtn»  two  B«*ai-  wltn  Pwrter  W»tCT. 

o^c«).  on.  .I.e.  .nr.ch«l  'S"', '^'l^" 
<m>en  TMl.t»bl«.  two  cup.  oj  blacH  con««, 
SS  ;^  ?  wat«.  "Wbip  *  emu-  (1^ 
J.Uo)  (or  0«.CTt.  _„„,>—, 

ThB^.  «.  only  >  f.w  tUlnri  W  "™"'»; 
Mo  eating  belor.  b«ltun.;  no  pot»to«.  no 
SSt  II  ?oa-».  got  .  yen  for  »  tummy  miCT 
brtor.  going  to  bed,  try  eltber  two  g  »««  "f 
wi^  or  low-clon.  wda,  or  low-c«lorl.  to- 

xoato  lulce. 

Bcmmnc  BTunrATioNT 

I  think  Ifi  obTlou.  tb»t  tbu  dlW  to  Ux 
Jrom  -«a.nUflc  rtax»»Uon."  In  '«'■"* 
probably  far  mor.  tban  many  P«Pl«-  •'^ 
Sont  <u.t  at  all.  Mt  in  an  •»«•«• ''»^~ 
working  day.  Th.  mean  ar.  flavorful,  ap- 
rjSSI  and  flUlng.  Tou  dont  walk  around 
WlthVgrowUng  tummy  wbUe  JouTe  trying 
ui  .hake  off  the  poundage. 
"b,  the  Vay.  co^l^d  -Ith  Ola  <U.t  1.  «. 
overall  atne-  P"«™"  "^^"^  ^^  "^I 
able  good  polnu.  Each  week.  I  vlalMd  the 
SLSVhotl-.  Turklah  Bath.  Tw«ty 
minute.  In  the  Hot  Boom,  then  thirty  min- 
ute, in  the  SteMU  Boom.  alternaUng  with  a 
alp  in  the  POOL  Thn.  and  a  maMag.  and 
alwiol  rub  to  top  on  the  afternoon  have 
their  compenuUona. 

UZDI.TS    .PIAK    »D«    TBI1M»I.«» 

As  any  doctor  will  tell  you.  the  ov«y«*« 
aecutlve  driven  by  a  deinandlng  Job  to  the 
.trM.  and  .train  of  nervou.  and  phyrtcal 
tenalon.  U  a  poor  rlak-not  only  to  an  ln«ir. 
i^  companVTbut  to  hi.  own  family  •  well 

U  i  can  rtuure  my  aipertence  with  other., 
iwrbap.  help  them  to  Uve  longer,  healthier 
imd  happier  llvet  ni  be  i«Oafl«l. 
^«nSib.r.  I  dldnt  wck  any  ■m^""^';^ 
thl.  wel^t  reduction  program.  1  «>>Jf«y 
(.tabiuned  a  -maibie.  ?"«='"=»' ■""'^'Jr: 
and  even  enjoyable— diet,  coupled  It  wltt  a 
mild  eierclM  without  the  .train  of  a  .tarva- 
tloo  or  cr».h  diet.  ti_„«j,hi 

Oene  Tunoey.  former  World'.  Beavyird^t 
Champion,  and  a  long-Ume  friend^  mtae. 
looked  over  the  one  year  record  »nd  wrote 
'.^  -Tou  d««rv.  a  lot  of  '"^i','"^'^ 
you've  done  In  the  paat  year  and  I  want  to 
congrmtul»le  you."  

Oene  leglrten  hi.  hearty  apjnoval  of  thia 
mtxnm.  and  rm  ran  that  doctor,  every- 
where would  agree.  For  the  overweight  elec- 
tive, whether  a  candidate  for  Insurance  or 
not.  i  think  my  own  experience  can  wrve  as 
TweU-takBi  leaon  and  a  guide  for  hi.  own 
pbydcal  fltnea.  program. 


North  Shore  Community,  of  Tto™^ 
March  ».  This  artlele  provide*  evlilenoe 
that  the  descrtpUve  term  referred  to  WM 
not  of  my  Invention,  but  rather  a  eenertc 
term  adopted  by  the  industry  Itself  and 
one  that  the  public  uses  generallj. 

The  article  follows: 

Too  MvcB  "Jnjm"  Man.' 
(By   Olorla  Kaufman) 

"The  Junkman  Cometh"  In  rain,  mow, 
deet.  and  hall.  StruggUng  under  a  lo^  of 
third  cbM.  "Junk "  mall,  the  poetman  wend. 
S  «v  to  each  door  where  he  unburden. 
C"f  ofhSS  that  generally  U  un«>Uclted 

Coraldered  an  Invaalon  of  privacy  by  many. 
It  often  1.  conalgned  to  ">«  ""^'"^ 
baaket  Many  hou«wlvea  are  tempted  to  My, 
^nt  call  me,  I'U  call  you,"  to  »dvertl^r. 
who  inalst  upon  InlUaUng  undeelred  corre- 

"A°b?U^iirrenUy  pending  before  CongieM 
would  lncrea«!  the  third  daa.  Poet«e  rate 
to  cover  the  full  coat  of  delivery,  thereby 
making  It  prohibitive  for  «jme  of  the  uMr.. 
orVbiuor..  of  the  preeent  mall  rate  to  oon- 

Unae  .tuning  letterboxe..     _.„_ 

community  polled  North  Shore  ?<»^,'f^ 
too  eUclt  their  reaction,  to  receiving    Junk 
mall      The  replies  follow:  „._-..,.,.. 

Mr..  Robert  Strsttord  of  Sea  CUfTT Jit.  a 
great  filler  tor  the  garbage  bag.  It  doeant 
bother  me  becauM  I  don't  read  It. 

"About  the  only  piece.  I  read  are  the  one. 
that  come  from  the  .upermarket  I  Pffnl" 
and  the  local  .tore..    The  reat  I  pitch  Into 

""•'u-r]!!"  a  form  of  advertlalng  that',  vwy 
cheap  becauM  of  the  third  claa.  malUng  rato. 
U  the  raU  U  increaied.  another  way  wUl  Be 

'"ito" Catherine  BaoerdoW  of  MMiha«et: 
-Uota  of  people  are  annoyed  and  don't  even 
bother  to  open  It.  They  Ju.t  throw  away 
that  kind  of  mall.  ...  ^  _ 

-I  know  ot  the  propoMd  legldaUon  and  I 
expect  that  ending  Junk  mall  will  be  cut 
aawTi  U  the  third  daa.  rate  U  Increased,  rm 
aun  that  the  preaent  rat«  promote  Ou.1- 
nea  and  I  have  no  real  objection,  but  If 
the  co.t  unt  upped.  Br.t  clM.  mailing  wUl 
be  ralaed.     Flv.  cenu  u  ijulle  enough  for 

*^?' heard  »me  people  »y  that  If  we  paid 
what  It  actuaUy  oosta  to  Mnd  a  letter  eoaat 
toMaatwe'dpaySOcnta.  What  It  amount, 
to  la  Orat  claM  maU  wibrtdlzlng  bualne-- 


rlxht  around  the  comer.    But  I  could  we  a 
bSy  hou«wlIe  dumping  It  In  the  garbage 

Mm.  Thomaa  Amato  of  Lake  8ucce«i:  I 
get  very  annoyed  and  throw  It  away,  except 

for  wpermarket  ada.  ' _»,.„ 

■■MaUU  very  ImportMt.  I  hat.  It  when 
rm  wlldted  thrwigh  the  mall..  I  conalder 
It  an  Invaalon  of  my  privacy. 

Un.  Edna  Wharton  ot  Port  Waahlngton. 
-I  can't  .tand  high  preMure  MieBnanahlp. 
I've  had  book,  and  record,  "nt  to  me  when 
i  never  nibwribed  for  them.  What  I  dU- 
Uke  moat  erf  all  U  having  to  fill  out  fonn. 
Miylng  I  don't  want  wmethlng. 

•MMt  ot  It  I.  lu.t  non.enM  and  I  throw 
It  awav  U  It  pertain,  to  wmethlng  llter- 
iy  or  murtcal  I  will  read  It.  Of  com«  I 
am  grateful  tor  db«»unt  coupon.  I  receive^ 
^ta  Harvey  Levlne  of  Plower  HIU,  Man- 
haaMt:  'I  feel  MCry  for  the  portman  and  the 
i^bige  man— one  •oarrle.  It  In  the  other 
Carrie.  It  out.  It  recently  dawned  on  me 
that  I  alway.  open  the  maU  near  a  waate- 

•^^^  haa  b«,n  far  Ie«i  Junk  mall  lhl» 
Tear  than  In  prevlou.  year.,  due  to  a  Krie. 
of  arucle.  run  In  one  of  the  newapapers 
which  detailed  the  adverw  reaction  to  It. 
There  were  raahea  of  'Would  you  Uke  more 
m^^  money  .  .  .'  and  'Send  thu  In  and 
To^Tl^t  a  trei  everything.'  I  dlatruat  the 
J^upOM  that  give  you  a  dl«»unt  of  five 
ctnu  off  the  regular  price.  How  do  you 
know  What  the  regular  price  la?  A  ■™"; 
umple  of  a  new  product  u  ellecUve  In  that 

TOU  have  a  chance  to  try  It. 
"If   the   new  poatal  rate  la  approved,   it 

would  eliminate  »ome  of  thl.  mall  and  make 

companlea  um  their  advertuing  more  effec- 

Uvely."  


EXTKNHICW  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOS.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   SKW    TO«K 

»  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTA'nVia 

Th«rf«J«»,  March  »,  1H7 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr-  ^Pe^.  I  »^!« 
t)een  accused  by  many  direct  "»"  In- 
dustry leaders  of  havln*  used  theteim 
"Junk-  maU  to  describe  certain  types  of 
third-class  maB  that  would  be  »««*» 
by  my  proposed  bUl  to  increase  ratoi  lor 
siji  mafl.  Dnder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  Include  this  artide  from  a 
leading  weekly  new»P«)er  In  my  dlstnc*. 


Mr..  George  P.  Hagerman  o*  Olen  Cove: 
•1  feel  K>rry  for  the  portman  who  haa  to  lug 
all  that  junk  maU  around.    Ifa  an  lmpo.1- 

"ivt  dlghUy  annoying  to  receive  but  I 
dont  keep  It  around  that  long.  1  open  tta 
envelope,  to  make  there  there  are  no  »1  J)00 
bUla  and  then  Ole  It  In  the  waete  baaket. 

Mrt  Philip  Kallenberg  of  Sand.  Point. 
1  know  that  people  are  harraMed  by  It,  VM 
we  don't  get  too  much  out  here. 

•1  think  the  rate,  ahould  be  higher.  Tne 
commercial  rate  I.  being  raUed.  and  by  rala- 
ln«  third  claw  m.11.  It  might  relleTe  u»  of 
iome  of  the  burden.    The  onu.  ahould  be  on 

Ml.  Max  Plretog  of  Boalyn  Helghu:  "It'a 
Terr  Iruetratlng  to  open  It  and  find  nothing 
that  intereata  you-  Perhapa  If  the  coat  were 
IncreaMd.  there'd  be  le«  Junk  mall. 

-I  look  at  It  becauM  I  never  know  before- 
hand what  It  U  and  then  I  throw  «  »»»y- 
Idont   Uke    being   K)Uclted    through   the 

Mn  Sam  Oerrtaln  a<  King.  Point:  "Spe^; 
Uw  a.  a  buMneea  p««m.  rm  aware  that 
SL.  o<  It  1.  never  lort.  It  ha.  value  for 
bOMO.  uvlng  to  out-of-the-way  .pot.  or 
Stho-  who  dODt  dilv*  It-,  a  cheap  way 
to  »dT«t»». 
-I  «oBt  eoaalder  H  a  nutoanoe.  I  'oo« 
t  au  ■(  tt  bMWM  I  aoo-t  hare  any  itorw 


ne  OEO  Ufal  Serriees  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO  ' 

DJ  THE  HOOSE  OP  KEPBESKHTATIVES 

Tuetdav,  March  U,  US? 
Mr  HA'yS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most'eflectlve  antipoverty  Proerams  op- 
Sitlng  in  my  district  Is  the  OEO  legal 
servtoM  program  In  rural  Tuscarawas 
County.  This  program  Is  the  subject  ot 
a  very  Informative  article  by  John  Al- 
lan Long,  enUUed  "Lack  of  l*«al  A^<» 
Hurts  Rural  Poor."  which  appeared  in 
the  ChrUUan  Science  Monitor  on  March 
1.   The  article  follows: 

ANTnwiaTT  HHJ— I-icK  or  LBUI.  Am  HuaTS 

BuulPoos 

(By  John  Allan  Long) 

The  middle-aged  woman  strode  mto  the 

Ohio  lawyer'.  oHlce,  vralted  a  moment,  then 

clicked  her  lUt  down  on  hH  deak  and  de- 

"T^been  waiting   14  year,  now  and  I 

'^nothS^three  famllle.  but  no  money 
to  hire  a  lawyer  to  dlMolre  two  of  her  max- 
rtigca.  Wow  ahe  wanted  to  atraighten  out 
her  mariul  affair.. 

Theae  are  two  of  900  caM.  attorney  James 
B  Thomaa  ha.  handled  in  the  paat  four 
morith.  in  New  Philadelphia.  OhW.  H.  U 
dieting  .hat  I.  perhap.  the  -mly  fre^«^- 
ald  program  for  rural  poor  to  the  country, 
outalde  IndUm  reserTatlona. 

HU  cllenu  come  from  all  over  TuKarawiu 
County  to  northeaatem  Ohio.  Pew  have  ever 
had  l««al  help.  They  can't  afford  It-  Moet. 
in  fact,  dlatrurt  the  law. 

-The  rural  poor,  though  not  rioting  or  to- 
gether in  one  blot."  aay.  Mr.  Thomaa.    ntta 


legal  aid  aa  much  aa  the  urban  poor,  yet  I 
Mve  not  found  anyone  In  a  similar  Job. 

•By  and  large,  the  law  1.  stacked  agalnrt 
the  rural  poor.  Every  time  they  rtart  to  get 
UP  the  law  knock,  them  down.  They  think 
there  Un't  any  law  protecttog  the  poor  and 
sometime,  they're  right." 

BAIVGX  or  PB081.XSH 

The  free  legal  aerrloe.  funded  from  local 
Mid  federal  Kjuroe..  offer,  aid  for  all  ktod. 
ol  problem,  tactog  the  rural  poor. 

Half  the  caM.  are  domeaUc.  The  rert 
Involve  the  poor's  constant  dealtog.  with 
welfare  agenclea.  landlords,  merchanta  seU- 
Ing  on  time,  and  others.  It  la  In  theM  areaa 
ttut  the  poor  feel  the  law  la  agatost  them. 
My.  Mr.  Thomaa. 

-The  landlord  haa  fast  eviction  procedure.. 
Down  through  the  year,  the  landlord  haa 
Had  th.  be«  of  the  tenant."  he  adda,  "The 
same  I.  true  with  the  merchant. 

"I  know  merchanta  to  my  town  who  Jack 
the  Intereet  rale  to  the  maximum  legal  limit. 
The  poor  pay  more  for  everything  they  buy. 
he  »y..  "We  tell  the  poor  to  bring  their 
contract,  to  us.  But  we  murt  also  [work  to] 
change  the  lending  laws." 

The  problem  of  easy  credit  and  high  In- 
terest otten  affecu  Job  opportunities  for  the 
poor.  Mr.  Thomaa  explains; 

A  man  cant  make  hla  paymenu  «>  hi. 
wue.  are  attached:  he  may  become  unem- 
ployable or  take  a  Job  below  his  akllls  since 
-no  induatry  wanu  to  take  on  such  a  man 
because  It's  expensive  for  the  company." 

AOKMCT  F«U»T«A-nON 

The  Tuscarawas  legal  Krvlce  U.ISU  the 
indigent  to  their  often-trustrattog  expert- 
wjce.  with  varloua  K>clal  agenclea. 

"Many  com.  In  and  think  they  have  legal 
problems  but  they  don't.  We  Jurt  need  to 
direct  them  to  the  right  agency. 

"The  poor,  when  they  have  a  problem,  go 
to  one  agency,  and  If  It',  not  the  right  on. 
they  go  to  another,  and  then  another,  and 
they  might  land  In  10:  and  they  feel  they're 
getting  the  traditional  run-around. 

"But  they're  not.  It'.  Just  that  the  agen- 
ele.  dont  know  enough  about  each  other 
to  direct  the  poor  to  the  right  place  at 
ll"t." 

It  la  taking  time  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  poor  to  TuscarawM  County. 

"They  Will  feel  that  .omehow  III  double- 
eroa  them.  my.  Mr.  Thomaa. 

-And  who  la  to  aay  thla  mistrust  la  not 
founded,  up  to  a  point."  argue.  Ovxi  M. 
Laurel,  a  dUUlct  attorney  from  I*redo, 
Texaa.  and  a  member  of  the  Prertdent'.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Bural  Poverty  which 
ncently  held  hearing,  to  Memphla. 


LAW  auaFM.rD 
"There  la  a  deep-aet  lack  o*  eonfldenoe  to 
th*  law.     The  reason  Is   that  through  th* 
year,  they've  been  battered  around. 

"Why  look  up  to  a  lawyer  when  that  law- 
yer, after  seeing  you  have  no  fee.  My.  he 
can't  do  anything  for  you?" 

The  local  bar  aa«>clatlon  to  Tuscarawas 
County  had  been  Meklng  way.  laat  year  to 
finance  a  legal  service  for  the  poor  when 
Mr.  Thomas,  aervtog  with  a  local  antipov- 
erty agency.  eugge«ed  anUpoverty  fund.. 

They  got  (34.000.  Local  attorneys  mipport 
the  program,  a.  do  local-government  offl- 
clals.  .    . 

"They  don't  have  to  take  time  now  to  fmd 
excuses  for  why  they  cant  take  a  poor 
man'a  case."  explains  Mr.  Thomaa,  who  him- 
self ha.  been  In  the  .ame  position. 

"And  every  once  to  a  whUe  when  they 
did  take  a  case,  they'd  spend  three  time, 
a.  much  time  on  It  becauM  they  weren't 
skUled  In  the  problems  ot  the  poor." 

Third  to  a  series  on  the  success  and  direc- 
tion of  antipoverty  programs  developed 
chiefly  through  selt-help.  private  organiza- 
tions, or  government  aaalstance. 


LAWS  BBLATtVE  TO  THE  PBINTINO  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  .hall  be  accompa- 
nied by  VI  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
aa  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
port, or  documents  In  responw  to  Inqulrica 
from  Congrea.  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  coet  ol  printing  the 
umal  number.  Nothing  to  thl.  .ectlon  re- 
laUng  to  estimate,  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
document,  not  exceeding  60  {Wgea  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  MC.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Be«>Iutlon.  for  prtottog  extra  coplea.  when 
presented  to  either  Houae,  .hall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Houm 
Admlnlatratlon  of  the  House  ot  Bepresenta- 
tlve.  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admto- 
Istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  to  making  their 
report.  ahaU  give  the  probable  co«  of  the 
propoeed  prtnttog  upon  the  eetlmate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  coplee  riiaU  be 
printed  before  euch  committee  has  reported 
(OB.  Code,  title  44,  aec.  133,  p.  1937). 


OOVEBNMENT  PUBLICATTONS  FOB  SALE 
Additional  coplea  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Supertotendent  ot  Documents.  Oovermnent 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC.  30402,  at 
cost  thereof  aa  determined  by  the  PubUc 
Prtoter  plus  50  percent;  Prorided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  aS  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quanOty 
purchasers,  but  such  prlnttog  shaU  not  toter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Supertotendent  of 
Documenta  shaU  preecrtbo  the  torms  and 
condltlona  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  re»le  of  Government  publication,  by 
bookdealera.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hie  agent  for  the  Mle  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulation. 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Supertotend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  ertabll.hment  of  the 
Government  (OB.  Code.  tlUe  44,  mc.  Taa. 
Supp.  a). 


BECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoMoakMioNst.  Eicoed, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  to  charge,  la  lo- 
cated to  room  H-112.  House  wtog.  where  or- 
der. wlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RxcoBS  at  SI  .SO  per  month  or  for  atogle 
copies  at  I  cent  for  eight  pagea  (minimum 
charge  of  3  centa).  Also,  order,  from  Mem- 
ber, of  Congres.  to  purchaM  reprtota  from 
the  Bxcoao  rtiould  be  proceMed  through  thl. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senator.,  BcpreMnUUvee.  and  Delegatsa 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  pleaae 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Prtottog  Oflloa,  that  their  addrewea  may  bs 
correctly  glTsn  in  the  Bxcoao, 


PRJNTINO  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  BECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  .haU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Prtoter 
to  print  and  deUTer  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Bepreaentatlve,  or  Delegate,  extracu 
from  the  CoNoaxsaJONAi.  Bxcoao,  the  porrcn 
ordering  the  mme  paying  the  coat  thereof 
(OB.  Code,  Utle  44,  MC.  186.  p.  1943) . 


CONOBES8IORAL  DIKECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  ot 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Prtoting,  may  print 
for  ule.  at  a  price  mfficlent  to  reunburae  the 
expeuMs  of  such  prtoting.  the  current  Con- 
greealonal  Directory.  No  mle  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (OB.  Code,  title  44,  mc.  150.  p. 
1939). 


Appendix 
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MilitaTT  Power  and  World  Ofd«r 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

op    MA4SACH1TSET1B 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Weinesdav.  March  15, 19«7 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  remarks,  I  Include  an  arUcle  enUUed 
•Military  Power  and  World  Order"  re- 
lating to  our  policy  In  Vietnam,  written 
by  Prof.  James  H.  Sheldon,  of  New  York 
City  and  appearing  In  the  February  1967, 
Issue  of  the  United  Church  Herald,  a 
publlcaUon  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  In  view  of  the  amount  of  discus- 
don  which  many  religious  groups,  as  well 
as  others,  have  devoted  to  Vietnam,  Pro- 
fessor Sheldon's  soimd  and  logical  article 
presents  an  accurate  picture  of  the  back- 
ground of  our  participation  there,  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

As  Professor  Sheldon  well  said,  among 
other  things; 

In  short.  w«  are  not  In  Viet  Nam  to  win  a 
war.  but  to  prevent  *  luture,  larger  war.  We 
are  not  looking  for  conquest,  but  we  are 
eominltted  by  treat;  to  help  In  the  preeerra- 
tJon  of  freedom  and  order,  and  we  are  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  take  over  of  a  stra- 
tegic area  by  force  which.  If  succeaeful.  will 
leave  southeast  Asia  at  the  mercy  of  Com- 
munist domination. 


sion  against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any     trust    for    reasons    which    they    never    get 
stateT^ltJy-  m  the  area  would  b.  met     "O^^^^-^J^^^,  ^.  ,^,^  ^  ^ 

Is  the  one  most  fre- 


by  action  to  avert  the  "common  danger. 
South  Vietnam  was  named 'In  an  annex  to 
the  treaty  as  an  area  to  wiach  aggression 
would  constitute  a  common  danger.  The 
Senate  ratified  this  agreement  by  a  vote 
of  S3  to  I. 

Subsequently.  In  response  to  requests  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government,  we  be- 
gan to  provide  assistance  "In  the  defense 
and  protection  of  freedom"  against  an  "at- 
tack controlled  and  directed  Irom  outside  the 
country"  (President  Johnson,  reb.  17.  1968). 
This  marked  the  genesis  of  our  presence 
In  Southeast  Asia — a  presence  In  which  we 
are  not  alone.  Forty  countries  have  rendered 
aid  in  one  way  or  another,  and  although  the 
press  has  given  It  little  prominence,  armed 
forces  from  Australia.  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines.  South  Korea  and  Thailand  are 
In  Vietnam  side  by  side  with  Americans  and 
Vietnamese. 

Most  Americans,  especially  those  who  are 
church  members,  view  peace  as  the  prime 
objective  In  world  affairs. 

Peace,  however.  Is  not  something  which 
Just  grows.  It  results  only  from  long,  hard 
work  devoted  to  establishing  law.  Justice, 
education  and  economic  security. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said:  "We  will 
gain  little  by  merely  talking  of  tue  search 
foe  peace.*  Fot  peace  must  be  built,  must 
be  the  work  of  many  men."  And  this  re- 
quires, the  President  added,  "more  wisdom 
In  their  hearts." 

The  first  bit  of  wisdom  Is  very  simple; 
when  a  line  Is  drawn  on  a  map  with  the  col- 
lective approval  of  the  powers  qualified  to 
speak  for  the  region  or  the  world  community, 
that  line  must  be  respected  by  all.  If  one 
nation  la  permitted  to  cross  such  a  Itoe  on 
Its  own  InltlaUve.  the  world  Is  beaded  for 
trouble.  And  If  the  process  Is  permitted  to 
repeat  Itself,  the  world  Is  headed  for  all  the 
terrors  of  global  war. 

No  one  can  claim  that  the  line  between 


In  the  1930's,  prior  to  Winston  Church- 
ill being  Prime  Minister  of  England,  there 
were  those  who  failed  to  act  when  they 
should  have  to  prevent  World  War  II,  a 
future,  larger  war,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bilities would  have  been  averted,  if  firm        _ 

and  strong  leadership  existed  at  that     North  and  South  Vietnam  was  ordatoed  by 


time. 
The  article  follows : 

IClUTAKT  POWn  AND  WoKU)  OftOBi 

(By  Jamec  H.  Sheldon) 

Two  groups  wltli  diametric  vlem  on  Viet- 
nam have  paraded  all  year  In  New  Tork's 
Time*  Square.  On  a  typical  Saturday  after- 
noon demonstrators  carry  aigns  reading 
Bring  the  Troop*  Home  Now.  Vietnam  for 
the  Vietnamese  and  £na  U£.  4ffffres9ion  in 
Vietnam. 

A  few  yarda  away  the  placards  read  Bomb 
Hanoi  and  Jail  the  Red  Rats. 

A  responalble  Tlew  of  the  situation  re- 
quires that  we  disavow  both  of  these  ex- 
tremes. 

We  arc  not  In  Vietnam  tor  aggression,  but 
becaiise  we  have  a  treaty  obllgatlcm  to  give 
military  support.  And  If  South  Vietnam  Is 
tor  the  Vietnamese,  the  flrst  forc«s  to  be 
thrown  out  are  the  Invaders  frcxn  the  N<H-th. 

Just  what  is  the  United  States  trying  to 
accomplish  In  Vletnamf 

Adlal  Stevenson  siunmed  up  our  purpose 
on  th«  day  he  dl«d: 

"My  hope  In  Vietnam  is  that  resistance 
there  may  establish  the  fact  that  changes  In 
Asia  are  not  to  be  preclpated  by  ouUlde  force. 
This  was  the  point  of  the  Korean  War.  This 
Is  the  point  of  the  confUct  in  Vietnam." 

In  1»&4  the  United  States  agreed  with  other 
signatories  ot  the  Manila  Pact  that  "aggres- 


the  Almighty,  but  it  teas  established  at  an 
International  conference  and  it  had  at  least 
the  formal  approval  of  such  earthly  powers 
as  exist  for  determining  such  matters. 

Fraedom  House,  a  respected  Institution 
estaUiahad  by  friends  of  the  lat«  WendcU 
Willkle,  has  Issued  a  significant  statement  to 
this  effect: 

"We  believe  most  Americans  know  that  If 
aggression  i^alnst  South  Vietnam — disguised 
as  a  'war  of  Uberatlon'— Is  not  successfully 
resisted,  more  aggression  and  perhM>«  •'•» 
larger  scale  war  wUl  foUow.  That  is  the  les- 
son of  Ethiopia.  That  Is  the  lesson  of 
Munich." 

In  short,  we  are  not  In  Vietnam  to  win  a 
war,  but  to  prevent  a  future,  larger  war.  We 
are  not  looking  for  conquest.  But  we  are 
committed  by  treaty  to  help  In  the  prescr- 
vatlcMi  of  freedom  and  order,  and  we  are  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  take-over  of  a  stra- 
tegic area  by  forces  which.  If  successful, 
would  leave  Southeast  Asia  Jit  the  mercy  of 
Communist  domination. 

"Vwy  well."  say  the  critics,  "but  we  don't 
like  the  way  President  J<dinson  is  going 
about  this.  Congress  hasn't  declared  war. 
In  any  event,  we  should  leave  it  to  the  United 
Nations.  And  besides,  we  should  have  been 
negotiating  with  somebody  by  this  time." 

These  erttlclsms  are  frequently  tied  up 
with  personal  attacks  m  the  President,  whose 
motives  many  [>eace  spokesmen  seem  to  dis- 


presence  In  Vietnam 
quently   heard. 

It  U  precisely  at  this  point  that  peace 
leaders  might  do  a  Uttle  homework.  The 
existence  ot  a  state  of  war  Is  a  de  facto  mat- 
ter and  it  may  arise  in  many  ways — self- 
defense  and  action  under  a  collective  se- 
curity agreement  like  SEATO  being  the  roost 
usual.  Under  the  UN  Charter  and  today's 
treaty  structure  It  is  difficult  to  picture  a 
situation  where  an  individual  country  might 
properly  declare  war.  except  In  undertaking 
an  act  of  open  aggression  (and  aggressors 
don't  usually  bother  about  such  niceties) . 

The  majority  of  wars  in  which  the  United 
SUtes  has  been  engaged  since  1776  were  un- 
declared wars.  starUng  with  our  first  overseas 
military  operation  against  Moroccan  pirates 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  pirates  bad  at- 
tacked our  shipping,  after  which  we  were  at 
war,  and  it  was  the  President's  duty  under 
the  constitution  to  act  accordingly.  No  war 
was  declared  for  It  already  existed.  To  de- 
clare war  under  such  circumstances  Is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  would  certainly  be  mis- 
understood, and  such  an  act  would  probably 
be  bad  law. 

The  UN  Charter  recognizes  ths  right  of 
self-defense  as  well  as  the  right  <rf  collective 
self-defense  under  established  regional 
agreements.  Signatories  to  such  sgreemeuts 
have  committed  themselves  snd  a  unlUteral 
declaration  of  war  would  be  an  act  of  stir- 
rogatlon. 

Critics  might  better  devote  their  inquiries 
to  the  legality  of  General  Ho*s  endeavors  to 
secure  control  over  a  region  to  which  he  has 
no  shadow  of  claim. 

We  come  now  to  those  who  say.  "We  should 
let  the  United  Nations  do  It." 

While  the  UN  must  eventually  take  respon- 
sibUity  in  such  situations.  Vietnam  is  outside 
the  area  In  which  It  can  operate  successfully, 
except  by  attempts  at  mediation  and  moral 
persuasion. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  reported 
its  actions  in  Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations 
and  has  asked  that  the  Secxirlty  CtouncU  act. 
0\ir  first  request  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  affair  resulted  In  a  message  from  the 
Hanlo  government  (Aug.  18.  IftM)  sUtlng 
that  It  would  regard  any  UN  acUon  as  "nuU 
and  void.-    That  is  stUl  the  position. 

What,  then,  should  we  do  Ln  the  present 
circumstances? 

To  get  out  of  Vietnam  now  would  Involve 
abandoning  all  the  responsibility  which  the 
United  States  has  assumed  for  the  preservs- 
tlon  of  International  boxindartes.  It  would 
leave  South  Vietnam  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  General  Ho.  and  there  are  nearly  a  million 
people  in  South  Vietnam  who  chose  to  be- 
come refugees  from  their  homes  in  the  North 
rather  than  endxu*  Ho's  government. 

We  also  have  an  obligation  to  other  people 
in  Southeast  Asia.  To  Thailand,  for  exam- 
ple. If  Communist  wars  ol  liberation  suc- 
ceed in  Vietnam,  Thailand  Is  nert  oo  the 
target  list.  In  fact,  infiltration  from  the 
North  is  already  heavily  evident  there. 
Thanat  Khoman.  Thailand's  Foreign  Min- 
ister, said  to  me:  "If  we  once  go  down  we 
are  not  about  to  rise  again.  What  we  are 
sutn>orting  Is  not  a  UJS.  policy  in  Vietnam 
but  a  poUcy  of  keefrtng  freedom  in  Vietnam. " 
Obviously  military  actions  are  an  inade- 
quate foundation  for  peace  In  Southeast 
Aaia.  Peace  demands  much  more  than 
annles.    The  first  need  Is  respect  for  inter- 
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..tinn.i  l>«  and  ocd«r.    But  Uw  »nd  orter 

i„  equiUy  wrong  U  w«  "f!"'  "»"  "".J™: 
^«t  r«lmrTl«!r«  U  inferior  to  UiOM 
S^c"  pA*«U  m  «  !e«t  41  otB.r  countrl~ 

not  prone  to  comment.  ,„„.  _# 

The  turnout  ot  more  tn»n  80  percent  of 
elSfle  V«n»m«  voter,  .t  t"  recent  el^- 
uon  of  delegate,  to  .  N.tloniil  Constituent 
/^^blj  --  »n  eitraordlnarr  s'B"  "'  O"" 
J^^^n-g'-'-Vemment  "«»'"«  '(J' ^^^ 
oercenlaee  »ot«l  in  tne  recent  New  Tort 
Tu^r".??^.!  election..  ««Hn  Ne-  J"*  "^ 
?,„.orU.U  lurk«l  wound  U.  !»'  '■'«  "^.^f 
r^,  to  throw  twtnb..  u  tbey  did  In  Vlet- 


■^lU.  south  Vietnam  urg^tly  ««"  to  de- 
Telop  the  elementUT  °»f?»'"^*~f.  I^' 
^^nt  in  much  of  It.  t«rrltorT.  T^*  ="; 
^  be  done  without  wme  degree  ot  •'»»"'«'■ 
^to.  Vletcong  «id  "«  N'"""^.^.'^"^ 
^  Front  .r.  determined   to  prevent  thu 

•^'JxSro?'lt"^e'Srm.n«.on  w«  «r« 
dr^n  ^   to  me  when  I  'J-,"<'„f^ 

^s:^  s  vir^^^isjecT,^ -H;^ 
SbSghrur^vSr';.rS,°L'>-3 

^^  SSd'h..e  no  conceivable  enenU- 
^^^  nerban.  the  mo«iulto  population. 
?^he  ?ir?cong  «r.  -.noting  »ol~  t^«f, 
UM,  .pray  can.  being  u»d  bj  the  project. 

'•^rS^'^^ge  auianc.  between  m»- 
_JSL  i^  the  Vletcong?     T>» '^P^^ 

Sr?rrai^Tn-t.rr^s 

^~t  were  to  be  cr«ilt«l  "/"  f!°'«"- 
Sr«  which  "-'-'"  ""^^.Ident^jSS^h 
^.r^.'S^"oSer  «r^"  vie"'nim-the 
Sl^l^ww  tS  ha.  to  do  with  building  the 

~''^SLb^-s.°aTsrrjo£. 
dhoiEs.5;trii«f--S 

„    th.    Pr.-d.nt.    propo«l    <or    •    bimon 

SLnrro'n°^T.oS^^J»S 

vide  the  tM.U  tor  i.  new  order  of  Ule  ana 
ucurltv  tor  mllUon.  ot  people, 
^t  U  rtUT  to  think  that  we  can  )u.t  .top 
flltlng  atJl  .till  have  any  b..!.  lor  earring 
nS  the  kind  ot  K«:lal  and  economic  pro- 
^  wh  "h  u  ne«i«l  in  the  >»f>'^'" '[:;■ 
5^ It  that  program  1.  to  be  Implement^. 
JS^churS-  m^t  build  .upport  tor  1  now. 
{fth.  ^nlu.  ot  American  I"""'"'.'  »- '° 
•uch  thing,  a.  our  own  TV* J^en  It  U  Urn. 

"ro;::a  r^t'h^.Lt'^^Te^t  rrdr.ny 

S^  voJce.  have  b«in  beard  on  thU  pointy 
nnally.  w.  need  to  clarity  the  quMtlon  of 
wbTu  wiuing  to  negouat.  and  who  I.  not. 
The  nmied  State*  ha.  repeated  It.  readl- 
n-a  »  many  um»  and  In  M  many  place. 
SSTt  "m.  liuon.  have  Ulten  thl.  part  of 
SJNSE^  «  a  .Ign  ot  readlne«  «>  P"  "P 
i^  «o  hooia.  TBI.  Ui  not  w.  but  we  have 
::^^y  l»pt  the  r«:ord  .t«',f  t_^  B^°'- 
on  the  Other  hand.  ha.  made  It  repeatedly 
tl°.fS>a^wSr^y  negouate  If  the  Umt^ 
Iwte.  and  the  other  partlclpaUng  couh"'« 
iTgo  home.  Of  course,  there  would  then 
be  nothing  left  to  negotlat*  XX'"'^ 

At  the  Manila  Conference  the  Onlten 
Slaw.  and  all  other  government,  l"'"""; 
with  u.  in  South  Vietnam  declared  once  more 
IhMr  dealr.  to  .it  down  at  a  conlerence  table 
ind  .pelled  out  «m.  rather  fair  "r™  for 
the  p^TJOee.  The  reply  from  Hanoi  w«  .tU 
intrinalient.  It  came  at  once  in  an  olBclal 
br^Taft  on  October  M:  "The  VS.  agg^e^ 
m^get  out  ot  Vl.tn«n  ar.t:  then  we  will 
ban  a  talk!" 


For  good  m«-u,«.  th.  North  Vietnam-. 
Prim.  SS.ter  «ld«.  .noth«  .u«m.ntre- 
nardlng  po«ilble  UN  Intervention:  Th«  0»J 
^ZCotZ..  DemocraUc  KePubUc  ^J'fT'^ 
V^nam  hM  met  categortcaUy  declared  that 
forSaSy  re.»n.  the  United  Nation,  la  not 
com^Jt^u...  any  d«:l-on  whateoever 
aboiV  the  Vietnam  problem.  »hd  .uch  a  de- 
cSJon  will  b.  null  and  void."  TbU  latf^ 
wa.  almoat  pr«a«ly  the  •»"•  ".IS*'  "^ 
Two  year.  earUer  when  the  Dnlt.dSt.te. 
flrrt  Lked  the  UN  to  Intervene  at  the  time 
of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  crUI.. 

N.verthele«.  the  UN  will  eonUnue  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  long  proceM  of  •«l"h8 
I  J^t  «ttl«nent.  And  It  1.  right  for  church- 
men to  .trea.  the  need  lor  talk. 

call,  for  negotiation,  however,  ought  to  be 
directed  mainly  toward  Hanoi  at  thU  par 
uc^aTume.  id  tew  If  any  critic  of  our 
VretnLi  polK^y  "•»«  hother«i  to  take  that 

elementary  itep.  

I  am  reminded  of  a  luncheon  convena- 
tlon  m  ^gon  with  a  Ooh-^^atlc  young 
t^cher  who^ook  a  """-'"■.-^  "  P"^'  " 
ion.  lUt  ot  grievance,  agalnit  the  Saigon 
'^vlriment  aSthe  American  mihtary  group^ 
A  VletnameM  priest  who  wa.  with  u.  filially 
„ld  "y«  but  dont  aU  theM  crillcUm. 
Tpply  eTet  more  .trong.y  J-HT?^'"  ^ 
SS  the  young  te«:h.r  repUed:  0<  ~^™ 
they  do.  but  I  can  t  Hud  anyone  from  Hanoi 
who  Will  llaten  to  me  ■ 

t  am  afraid  thU  u  the  f«me  of  "1"^  "f 
u>o  many  church  criUc.  of  our  V'""" 
!^i,..  It  la  eatfet  for  them  to  uy  hanb 
C^  aSmt  t^nd.  than  to  »y  the  thing, 
that  need  to  be  »ld  to  other.. 


GruTiUe  W.  El<l«r,  ot  H««fto«,  0«  ot  iU 
Ablot  Po»ta»rter»  is  HUlorj 

EXTENSION  OP  flEMARKS 

HON.  RALPH°YARBOR0UGH 


„  THE  SEN.ATK  OP  TH.  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  IS.  im 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  »*^;P;^}f Sj' 
I  rise  to  pay  tnbute  to  Oranville  W. 
Hd«^  one  of  the  ablest,  the  mort  widely 
re^wn^  and  respected  postmasters  In 
S^nnlt^  SUtes  and  the  pioneer  M 
man»  Dostal  innovations.  He  has  re 
«^  W.leted  40  years  «ervloe  «i  a 
tS^S  employee  and  19  ^"  ^the  post- 
niasler  of  the  Houston  Post  OtBce. 

Starting  near  the  bottom  «  »  ™^ 
stitute  clerk  In  Hotiston.  OranvtUe  Elder 
soon  became  execuUve  secretary  to  the 
^n^ST  Within  2  yea™  he  ci^t*d 
Uie  first  postal  credit  union,  which  he 
m^na^  Sull  he  became  postmaster  to 
"9?r  under  his  dlrecUon  and  due 
lM«eU  to  his  InitlaUTe  and  progressive 
spirit,  the  Houston  Post  OfHce— one  of 
the  largest  In  the  Onited  State^has  be- 
come the  most  efficient  and  highly  mech- 
anized post  office  in  the  Nation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoiD  an  editorial  commenduig 
Mr  Elder,  from  the  Houston  Chronicle 
of  March  4.  1967.  and  arUcles  abovit 
Mr  Elder  from  the  Hotiston  Chronicle 
of  January  1.  1967,  and  March  3,  19«7, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Bicoan,  as  follow*: 


IFrom  the  Hourton  (Tex.)  Ohroolcle,  Jan.  1 
'  19671 

EUK  S.TS  It  0»«T  HaiTM  H«a» 
(By  Bart>ara  Strong) 
What  al»  the  chance,  of  a  gigantic  maU 
foul-up  in  HouBUln?  wiH— 

Hou.ton'.  Poatmarter  Oranrill.  W.  Bder 
^>eak.  with  all  the  a»uranc«  ot  a  man  who 
ha.  loaded  the  dice 

■I  |u.t  dont  «»  how  we  could  have  Uie 
Kune  thing  happen  here.  Whatever  emer- 
^cy  arlai,  I  »n  call  a  .talf  meeting  and 
we  can  gel  It  under  control, '  he  «/»_  . 
Hiatorlan.  may  want  to  take  not*  ot  Elder  , 
confidence,  becauM  the  expert,  "y  •"  m- 
t^nd«l  maU  «iarl  In  Chicago  la«  October 
wa.  uwvltabl.  and  poulbly  the  Orrt  of  .1ml- 
liTflaMO.  unle»  the  Po.t  Office  Depwxment 
wk«i  dnurtlc  .tep.  t6  update  It.  operation. 

in  lace  ot  an  uneipected  mall  boom. 

Thl.  year-,  volume-80  bUllon  pl~ei  of 
mail— U  more  than  d<  pefcent  ahe«l  of 
lait  year.,  and  waant  due  for  another  10 

^'S^u.ton'.  jOiare  wa.  one  blUlon.  300  Utou- 
.and-a    whopping    IncreaM    of    about    15 

'"b "oder  My.  he  ha.  a  tew  thing,  going 
'"a"*!?  4  mUUoD  ■model-  po.t  oflioe  building 
completed  in  Ute  1»«S.  _,i„„t. 

About  M  milltoo  in  up-to-the-minute 
electronic  equipment.  Including  i»  mile,  ot 

""aTuiJ  S'"g.nl«.."  particularly  hu  dlrec 
tor     ot     inwallatlon   ,  •""^  ,j,°*'2Len  t 
poltevent,     who     englnMred     th»     prewnt 

"liblllty  to  convince  larg.  "*"»"  ^"T?- 
.uch  a.  oil  and  uUUty  <»hP»°»»-'f"  J?'' 
Uka  to  uae  Zip  Code,  and  they  want  to  inall 
ieveral  time,  during  th.  day.  rathw-  than 
after  the  5  p.m.  rueh. 

■Youve  got  to  have  more  than  the  equip- 
ment.- BdV-y.  "TOO  have  ^  h«.  toe 
cooperation  of  the  bualne-  world,  heoau^ 
coinputer.   generaW   the   largeat   volume   ot 

°^Our  builnew  community  1.  moat  coopera- 
tlve.  I^ng  ago  the,  .tarted  KparaUng  locj^ 
from  out-of-town  mall.  -Then  they  began 
nxalling  fr«<iuently  during  the  dar 

"Now  they  even  clue  ua  In  when  they  re 
eipectlng  to  have  a  p«Ucularly  large  volume 
"mall  sometime,  they  bring  It  In  »h«^ 
ot  time  for  u.  to  work  during  a  .lack  period 
and  mall  on  Khedule  -  h.„„. 

Bven  the  ChrUtma.  ruah  failed  to  daunt 
Houeton-a  6000  po.tal  worker.,  other  than  U) 
make  Bder  a  little  nervous. 

l^liu  w..  the  year  of  waitlng-waltwg  for 
a  peak  In  the  anticipated  voluma  of  14» 
million  piece,  of  Chrt.tmMmalI 

The  »«6  peak  cam.  Dec.  17.  when  «S 
million  pack.*-,  letter,  and  card.  w«t 
through  the  poet  oOce.  On.  year  and  three 
d^  later  the  daUy  volume  had  rt«n  to  a 
mere  7,75  million-  .  ^^_ 

-rwa.  the  week  before  Chrtetma.  and  the 
total  tor  the  »»on  wa.  two  million  rtiort 
S  the  IMS  pace.  Oder  wa.  wlahlng  for 
Kime  bu.lnee..  ».„)-,  t~ 

-Were  clean.  I'm  afraid.  .  .  .  Mayhe  to- 
night, or  tomorrow.-  he  »ld.  „,,._ 
Appu^nUy  Bou.ton  mailer,  had  gotten 
the  Vort.  outgoing  mall  wa.  ^ead  of 
Khedule.  But  mall  Irom  other  part,  of  the 
country  arrivwl  later  than  «»P«='^- ..^,,, 
Bach  year,  a.  the  Chrlatmui  mail  rteadlly 
•row.,  more  ot  the  work  I.  done  by  deotronlo 
machinery,  and  lee.  by  extra  handa 

In   1M7    the  Poat  OllJoe  her.  htted  joai 
temporary  worker.:  thU  year,  only  lOO. 

The    only    problem.    Blder    U    w''>^    ^ 
acknowledge    are   a   lack   of    .p«:e   and.   of 

couree,  money.  

The  model  f~:lllty  at  401  PrankUn.  on  the 
north  end  of  the  Civic  Center,  1.  ;*'^^'"?. 
It.  ttme,     -It   wa.   buUt   to   laat  M  V^- 
■der  »y.  "hut  It  alnt  gonna  make  It. 


While  Bouiton  doenit  have  the  ultimate 
In  port  olBce  facUltlea.  It  ha.  mo.t  of  th. 
automated  equipment  the  department  now 
1.  Meklng  to  Initall  In  all  major  clUe..  Thl. 
equipment  Include.; 

Five  Mark  □  p»cer-Canceller..  which 
cancel  at  the  rate  of  about  St.OOO  letteia  an 
hour  each,  because  they  can  And  atampa 
anywhve  on  a  letter. 

More  of  theee  gaO.OOO  machlnea  gradnaUy 
win  replace  la  "Ulera.-  which  cancel  at  bert 
15  000  letter,  an  hour  becauae  the  letters 
miiBt  be  -faced-  with  the  .tamp.  In  the 
right  poaltlon. 

Automatic  letter  Kirtlng  machine,  which 
read,  and  dutributea  by  city,  ttaU  and  Zip 
lone  up  to  40.000  printed  addreaee.  an  hour. 
Twelve  peraon.  operate  thU  HIB.OOO  ma- 
chine, which  in  AprU  will  acquire  two 
gadgeu  at  the  non-budget  price  of  about 
1350,000  each. 

The  new  device.— optical  character  read- 
er.— will  replace  the  operator.. 

Their  memory  .y.tem.  wui  enable  them  to 
do  the  »me  Kirtlng  by  area,  and  even  to 
make  out  abbreviation,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  mlaipelllng. 

CarouMl  »ck  and  parcel  poat  MrUng  ma- 
cblnea,  which  eliminate  moet  of  the  manual 
loading  and  tinloadlng  ot  heavy  mail  by 
.hooting  the  pack,  onto  different  belu  to 
move  them  to  letter  Kjrter..  delivery  ramps 
or  other  poet..  The  Kjrter.  ooet  about  gaOO,- 
000  each,  eicludlng  the  belU.  and  aJlow  dis- 
tribution ot  about  60  parcel,  a  minute. 

[Ptom  the  Hourton  (T«.)  Chronicle. 
Mar.  S,  1»«71 

Po»T  omck  Tmiwo  Oaotmn.  Vairwo 
SotoHB  Bat 
(By  Ted  Shell  I 

Houston  Poat  OOce  will  oontinue  to  be  a 
teeUng  ground  for  new  maUlng  equipment, 
vUltlng  congreeamen  «id  today. 

The  congreeMoen  praised  the  efflclency  of 
Hoiiaton  Poetmaater  Oranville  Elder  and 
ClUef  Engineer  O,  Poltevent. 

Led  by  OongreMman  Joe  Pool,  the  vUltor. 
are  member,  of  the  Boum  .ubcommlttee  for 
Poet  Office  faciUtle.  and  modernization 
building  reaearch. 

They  ate  caiarie.  B.  WJJson  (D..  C»l.) ,  Wil- 
liam L.  Soott  (B.  Va.)  and  William  R.  Ford 
(R,  Ulch,)  They  are  here  to  contrast  the 
operation,  of  Houston  Po.t  OlBce.  completed 
in  1M3,  and  Dalla.  Po.t  OlBce.  more  than  30 
year.  old. 

They  questioned  employe,  about  problem, 
amoclated  with  new  equipment,  including  an 
automaUc  letter  nrtlng  machine,  one  of  the 
nrat  in  operation  In  the  U.S.  It  baa  a  60 
percent  greater  output  than  manual  Krter. 
and  reduce,  error.. 

Pool  agreed  the  post  office  need.  10  acre, 
of  adjoining  land  between  the  po«  office  and 
the  nearby  railroad  track.. 

Elder  «ld  the  land  would  be  a  must  with- 
in four  year,  because  of  the  growth  in  Hcm.- 
ton*.  mall. 

BouMon  Port  OOce.  which  ha.  800,000 
Hjuara  feet  of  working  q>aee,  I.  already  one 
of  the  largest  poat  cOoe.  to  the  VB. 

(From  the  Houaton  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  Mar.  4. 

19«71 

To  GaAHvnj-x  Bum.  in  AFPanciATlOK 

Poetmaater  Oranville  W.  Elder  ha.  rotinded 
out  40  year,  to  the  poatal  Mrvlce.  POr  the 
part  IB  yean  and  more  he  hu  held  the  top 
poaltlon  in  the  Houaton  Po.t  Ofllce,  Itself 
quits  a  record  alnoe  the  average  tenure  to 
the  poelUon  of  the  3»  men  who  have  held 
It  ha.  been  four  and  one-half  year.. 

Elder  made  hi.  mark  from  the  .tart. 
Shortly  after  entering  the  Krvice  as  a  .ub- 
.UtuU  clerk  he  became  executive  »cretary 
to  the  late  Poetmaater  Roy  B,  Nlchol..  After 
only  two  yew.  to  the  Mrvlc*  he  launched 
tile  Urat  of  many  tonovatlon.  for  which  he 
ha.  been  reaponelble.  -That  ira.  the  organi- 
sation of  the  first  poetal  credit  union,  which 


he  managed  until  he  became  poetmaater  to 
1947. 

Other  "first."  for  him  include  the  anorkel- 
type  maU  box,  the  world',  tlist  driT.-to  postal 
facility,  the  flrrt  permanent  drive-to  po.t 
office  -Jet  maU'  .ervlce  which  wu  a  fore- 
runner of  the  ABCD  (Accelerated  Buatoea. 
CoUection, Delivery)  program.  He  has  re- 
ceived 23  award,  and  dtaUon.  from  Waah- 
Ington.  includtog  the  Meritortoua  Benrtoe 
Honor  Award  for  curtomer  and  public  i«ia- 
tlons. 

Houston-,  central  poet  office  In  considered 
the  mo«  mechanised  and  most  efficient  port- 
al operaUon  to  the  nation.  It  ha.  a  rival 
in  Detroit,  but  It  Is  a  noUble  fact  tliat  after 
Kune  mechanised  operation,  were  tried  out 
flret  In  Detroit,  perwinnel  fr«n  that  city 
were  brought  to  Houston  to.  observe  bow 
weU  the  local  stall  handle,  those  same  oper- 
ation.. 

Or&nvllle  Elder",  van  touch  la  to  be  seen 
to  all  the  outstanding  accomplishments  ot 
the  Houston  postal  aervlce. 

Many  men  would  retire  and  rert  on  their 
laurels  after  .uch  long  Mrvlc«  and  after 
amaKing  such  a  record.  HI.  .tall  and  cus- 
tomer, alike  hope  that  he  will  not.  for  many 
year,  to  come. 


Social  Sccaril7  BcnetU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

or    FaJTMSTLVAWXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  JIforch  15. 1967 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proposed  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  be  increased  by  20  per- 
cent— double  what  he  proposed  Just  be- 
fore the  196«  elections. 

A  group  in  the  XSS.  Senate  has  topped 
even  that— proposing  increases  that 
come  closer  to  50  percent^-and  that  ef- 
fort Is  being  given  strong  support  by  cer- 
tain lobbying  groups. 

However,  we  are  told  that  no  more  than 
an  8-percent  Increase  can  be  given  now 
without  increasing  the  sodal  security 
tax  rate  which  Is  already  desUned  to  rise 
imtU  It  reaches  a  total  of  11 J  percent,  or 
»745.80,  per  employee. 

Personally,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  our 
elder  citizens  should  receive  every  last 
penny  that  they  can  possibly  be  given 
through  the  social  security  system. 

But  I  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  sup- 
port any  sodal  security  tax  increases  at 
this  time. 

This,  then,  places  me  against  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  but  In  favor  of  Increas- 
ing social  security  benefits  by  8  perx)ent. 
retn»cUve  to  January  1,  1967,  I  fur- 
ther favor  a  system  whereby  such  bene- 
fits will  rise  automatically  with  rising 
prices,  and  allowing  those  on  social  secu- 
rity greater  earning  allowances. 

The  increase  In  social  security  taxes 
which  went  into  effect  January  1  U  the 
11th  time  these  taxes  have  been  raised 
since  the  system  started  tn  1937.  The 
startling  thing  is  that  the  tax  was  not 
raised  during  the  first  U  years— all  11 
raises  coming  during  the  last  17  years. 

■When  the  system  started  in  1937  the 
tax  was  2  percent — 1  percent  each  oii 
employer  and  employee  on  the  first  |3.- 
000  of  income,  making  the  employee's  tax 
$30.    Starting  with  January  1.  1967;  the 
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tax  had  reached  a  total  of  8.8  percent  on 
the  first  (8.800  of  wages,  making  an  em- 
ployee's tSLX  »2»0.40.  This  means  an  In- 
crease of  nearly  1,000  percent  In  30  years. 
D.S.  News  li  World  Report  has  esti- 
mated that  the  President's  plan  would 
require  an  Immediate  Increase  to  9.3  per- 
cent on  »7,800,  making  an  employee's 
tax  (352.17. 

And.  we  cannot,  we  must  not  forget, 
that  for  every  cent  of  social  security 
taxes  paid  by  employees,  the  American 
employer  must  pay  an  equal  sum. 

As  you  know,  the  present  law  calls  for 
periodic  Increases  until  we  reach  (372.90 
per  employee,  and,  of  course,  an  equal 
amount  from  the  employer.  This  pres- 
ent top  would,  of  course,  be  Increased 
proportionately  11  the  President's  plan  U 
enacted. 

1  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  even 
at  the  present  rate,  social  security  taxes 
are  reaching  the  income  tax  levels  of 
many  families.  I  fear  that  the  social  se- 
curity tax  load  cannot  be  gre«Uy  In- 
creased without  inciting  rebellion  among 
the  younger  workers  who  stand  to  con- 
tribute more  than  they  can  ever  take  out 
of  the  system. 

A  study  by  the  Tax  Foundation  Inc.. 
ol  New  York,  shows  that  a  31 -year-old 
just  entering  the  social  security  system 
as  a  taxpayer  will  contribute  (32.496  In 
taxes  and  accumulated  Interest  over  a 
44-year  work  period,  while  based  on  a 
Ule  expectancy  of  13  years  alter  retire- 
ment could  only  collect  (19.704  In  bene- 
fits. 

I  fully  recognize  that  those  who  are 
suffering  the  most  from  the  present 
Oreat  Society  Inflationary  spiral  are 
those  elder  citizens  subsisting  on  social 
security  benefits  and  other  pension 
forms.  In  the  last  2  years  basic  sodal 
security  benefits  have  fallen  7  percent 
behind  the  consumer  price  index. 

This  could  be  offset  with  an  Immediate 
8-percent  Increase  In  beneflU  retroacUve 
to  January  1.  an  amount  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Administration  says  can  be  given 
without  a  corresponding  increase  In 
taxes. 

We  can  then  protect  the  beneficiaries 
from  future  Inflation  by  providing  lor 
automatic  Increases  tied  to  rlslne  prices. 
This  Congress  should  then  undertake 
a  series  of  fLwal  policy  reviews  aimed  at 
halting  and  ultimately  reversing  the  In- 
flationary spiral  trend— making  a  dollar 
worth  a  dollar  again. 

When  we  do  this  we  will  have  accom- 
plished more  lor  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
social  security  system  than  any  benefit 
increase  can — and  we  will  also  be  giving 
an  economic  lUt  to  todays  and  tomor- 
row's wage  earners. 


Tkc  201k  CeaiBT  Win  Were  DesbvctiTe 
aa4  Helped  CommaaisB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  aouTH  cuoLOts 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJOTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  IS,  1»<7 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  an 
article  entitled  "History  Proves  Result  ol 
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Wars  of  the  JOth  Century  Were  D«t™=- 
Uve  and  Helped  Communlm/  jrrltten 
b7  Robert  M.  Harrise.  ot  Ne*  York  City. 
ji,  rwently  been  relerred  to  my  attm- 
^n.  in  the  article.  Mr.  Harrtaa  pro- 
oo.es  his  theories  on  the  relation  of  the 
.uccesslul  conduct  of  our  wars  to  our 

relative  fiscal  staWBty.  

BellevmK  this  article  to  be  of  Interest 
to  senators,  1  a«k  unanimous  COTsent 
that  It  be  printed  to  the  Appendix  of 
the  BKCoan. 

There  being  no  objeetkm.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  BicosD, 
as  follows:  ^^ 

Harorr  Pwra  R^m-r  or  Wu.  "l™*^ 

(By  Kobax  U.  Barrtaa) 
OUT    .nCMtoT.   CMne   »«•   to   «»P" J^' 

WK-ned  OS  to  k«.p  out  ol  Buroptan  w.. 
^  ™o«r—  «  maa.  in  toUo-ln.  OxiM  Jd- 
rt«  «  ui.tell.«l.lft  and  w.  b«.in«  th. 
e^pl«  and  U»  .uong»t  naUon  In  th. 
Torld. 

A  Muiid  foreign  poUcy  U  a-enUal  to  a 
«,und  national  and  domMOo  •«'°f"^  ?*;' 
tt.  part  50  yaar.  w.  ha«  not  I»d  a  Mtind, 
eon«tnirtl»e.  conalatent  lorelfn  poUej 

WOXX.0    WAX    I 

Woodrow  WUMoa  ran  tor  the  «cond  term 
CO  tne  platform  tnat  he  had  tept  na  out  ol 
^  buf  .horUj  after  hi.  election  ';«!»««' 
World   War   I  foe   the  »-can«d   pun>OM  or 
lulna  democrary   In   Biiope.     *.   Winston 
^^JT^Z  out  to  the  l-t  W""«f" 
Srt^Crih.^ult  of  that  war  wa.  SlaUn  In 
SS^ui.t  »u«la.  Bit*  Ui  Ma-  Oennan, 
and  MuaaoUnl  In  Faaclat  Italy. 
woaLD  w*a  a 
BO...V.U  r»i  for  th.  tJUrd  t«m  on  tt. 
pl«l«.  that  be  would  kev  our  oomtty  out 
S    to.    European    war.    and    promised    tie 
Sothe«  and  father,  that  thrir  •<>■"  """^ 
not  be  .ent  to  flgbt  in  foreign  »«1  /^^  ', 
alter  M.  election,  he  got  u.  into  World  W«r  11 
lor  th.  »^^i«rpunx»e  to  »«  P<^fd  »nd 
t^  tr.«lom  or  the  maU  nation,  of  »^rapt^ 
S.  T«ult  wa.   that  Poland   not  only   tct 
t,„    fre^Jook   but   many   unail    nation,   of 
E^o^T^  Il«a  to  Cocumuni«  Bu«^ 
S^l.      Our%o-caUed   allle.   '-i  .'fJJ^ 
OommunUt  Kvuala  and  communUrt  Chlnj. 
m  BOW  aedleated  to  the  deetructloB  of  our 
herlta^  of  freedom. 

KoaaaN  waa 
we  would  not  permit  OenenU  MaeArthur 
tt>  win  thl.  war  and  defeat  the  <^"|«' f  "^Z 
manuta.  »or  this  obJecUre.  "f^^.'f': 
dlei  patnoc  and  rtatecnan  wa.  Bred  "^  the 
S^  ended  In  glTlnf  th.  Cooununuu  North 
K^  and  wL  a  rtctor,  for  Conununlat 
ISS  and  the  «vlng  and  •>';i""°8  "|  ° 
Commonlst  China.  T»«re JT^^^??  J^. 
Mjn  War  had  they  permlttwt  O™"*"  r*f 
Arthur  to  win  the  Korean  War  and  no  Com- 
mnnlit  China  today. 

coaair  wia 
with  the  aid  of  Communlit  Bu»la.  and 
ouT  foreign  policy,  the  <>^-^^'J"^, 
won  th.  Cutan  War  and  took  ojer  that 
country  only  ninety  mile.  oB  omr  tbocrn^ 
^  U  a  eoa.ta<U  thra-t  to  our  country  and 
Latin  American  naUona. 

THS  KnnaM-MJanc  waa 

B7  mtngue  we  were  (inagled  Into  this  w« 

an?w.  nl.  have  a  divided  opinion  m  to 

.lit  tfould  be  don..    Th.  an«w  by  moat 

liTrlcan.  1.  that  we  ahouid  win  the  wm  a. 

^  of  tM>^  Iurope«l,  A«.n  and  */rtc« 

wira.    A«ain.  General  M«ytrthur  warned  ua 

to  keep  out  of  ground  wars  1».***-      _,_. 

W.  would  new  haw  ««»  Ui  «»-•  «"^ 


onn  and  Aalatlc  wars  without  a  Communist, 
Kiopean      and      International     consplraoy. 
They  could  not  have  b—n  linanc«l  escept 
through  government  borrowing  and  flnanc- 
ing  th.  foreign  nauoo.  and  taxing  the  Amer- 
Icui  pMple.    The  remilt  h«  not  proved  the 
preeeJ^on  of  the  fiertom  and  ln1«P«°^: 
Siof  the  foreign  n.tlona.  but  ha.  reeulted 
m  the  unbelievable  growth  of  the  power  or 
world    communion.     These    war.    have    re- 
.ulted    in    the    kliUng.    wounding    and    ui- 
capacltatlng    lor    lite.    phy»lcally    and    men- 
UUV    hundieda  and  hundreda  of  thouaand. 
of   the  youth  of  our  land.     Tliey  have  re- 
sulted in  an  impoMlble  ever  Increartng  debt, 
destructive  taae.  and  InlUllon.    The  govern- 
ment debt.  ln«re»t  and  tale.  mu.t  'l^" 
down  to  be  paid  by  labor,  farmer  »■>•»  »"' 
Deople— If  paid     Interest  on  the  Federal  I>.bt 
iod  reaultant  taae.  la  bankrupting  the  na- 
tion and.  based  on  our  present  gold  "tsndara 
prtc  of  M5.00  pet  ounce,  is  destroying  the 
Joo«  that  Uld  the  golden  «»«•"""  Jf,,*^* 
Mpltallstlc  IncenUve  .y.t.m.    Th.  unb.ii.v- 
able  debt  I.  largely  due  to  miereet  on  the 
bond.   I..UK1    to   ttnanc   thM.   wars.     The 
paat  generation  taUed  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
S^l  oc  inleresl.  and  the  present  generation 
la  doing  likewlM     The  debt  and  Interest  oon- 
tlnue.  to  mount  and.  of  course,  the  future 
geoeraUon  cannot  and  will  not  pay  this  Im- 
JLslble   debt   and   Interest.     ™  .Itu'tlon 
how  I.  crtOcal  and  our  nation  la  facing  dla- 
L«r  unl«»  w.  take  Pro-P'  »°"»  ."f^; 
Uve  action      We  muet  remember,  the  power 
to  tai  la  the  power  to  deatroy     W.  won  the 
«rs.    but    lost    the   peace      HUtory   prove, 
we  helped  Communism. 

We  Me  only  about  six  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple of   the  world.     Our  country  bu  m«n, 
irave   problems:    economic,   flnancial.   mon- 
Sary    racial  hatred.,  crime,  morals,  etc.  to 
^     Kow,  then,  can  we  lead,  oon^l^^ 
direct  the  other  ninety-four  per  cent  of  Wl- 
UOM  oTpwpl.  in  the  world    at  l.a«  until 
w«  liave  put  our  bouse  in  order. 
TVS  acnoM  mtcsssasT 
According  to  the  ConsUtuUoo^  ^".f^'^' 
economic  control  of  all  la  ve.t«l  tn  th.  Oon- 
^L,  and  that  la  the  right  to  coin  and  regu- 
ET'the   value  of  money.     Por  generation. 
Su  ^t  fund«nenlal  control  ha.  b«nln 
Sher*\«nds.    We  are  now  on  an  unred^- 
able  paper  Bat  money  baaU  with  es«»tant 
high  interest  rate.,  tight  money  s""  =red»' 

Which  stop.  =<»s«™""«,*",'j?SrinS* 
acUon  -Mntli^  u  to  stop  forelgnMS  trcm  tak 
i.  away  our  gold.  TheM  forelgnera  have 
Si-^iL.  awarsbout  one  half  .Soar  gold 
^pply^  n«  ailver  u  being  put  out  of 
citation,  and  at  the  »me  tlm.  it  ta  a 
crime  for  American  cltlsen.  to  po««  golcL 
^mu«  return  to  honeat  r«!~m.bW  money 
S2  on  What  the  p»p«  doUar  U  realiy  worth 
^^m.  oc  gold  and  allv«'  In  th.  worW  mar- 
ket. A  realistic  price  on  gold  would  be  met 
belnfui  to  th.  manufacturer  and  the  farmer 
heiuse  It  would  enable  foreign  nations  to 

S^SI^'o,  our  gc«d.  -^^o-Sf  ln?u."S? 
thus  be  of  benefit  to  our  farmers,  lndu.try 
anS^labor.  At  the  «une  Ume.  '«  ^^J";*,' 
It  more  dUBruIt  for  foreign  "sUon.  to  sell 
or  dump  their  good,  and  commodlOM  Ui  the 
SiSS^  State.  th.t  the,  produc  w'""^P 
ibor  Thi.  would  reeult  in  a  quick.  favOT- 
abie  trade  balance,  lower  Interest  »"<«  sd'! 
Suat.  credit  TUla  U  ewenti.I  for  a  Mund 
national  and  world  recovery. 

Lincoln  faced  a  rtmilar  monetary  jStua- 
tlon  and  wrro  the  war  and  »ved  th.  Union 
bvu/ulng  about  Ave  hundr«l  miUloa  t^O^ 
or  ^^«nbacka-.  mo.1  of  which  are  .tUI  In 
SrciJaUon  and  have  saved  the  natlOT  more 
San  .Uty  billion  dollar,  in  lnt«~t  oom- 
^^LiJ  «  11«  P«  cnt  and  .till  rendering 
r^^vaiuable  aer^lc.  to  the  country  In 
th^evastatlng  depre-lon  of  the  early  tolr- 
tie.  tight  cr«llt  and  .Bjebltant  Intwest  were 
ii^  When  w.  embargoM  foreigner,  from 
fc^a-ay  our  gold.  TTil.  "^'^^, 
5^  price  for  gold,  much  low«  int««l 


rate,  and  msIk  credit  that  rtarted  our  coun- 
try on  the  road  to  economic  recovery. 

A  reailsae  price  on  gold  U  Inevitable,  and 
the  Moner  done  the  better  for  the  sound  na- 
tional and  world  recovery.  Dntll.  and  unlMs. 
.uch  a  program  Ui  put  Into  effect,  funda- 
mental condiuona.  both  naUonal  and  in  the 
world,  win  continue  to  grow  worse  and  ma; 
end  In  dlaoster. 

This  Is  not  the  cure-all  but  the  nrst  es- 
Mnttal  step  which  must  be  followed  by  prac- 
tical economy  in  government  and  a  balanced 
budget  Moat  Unport.nt  of  all.  aa  hlatory 
proves,  materialism  without  God  aiway.  de- 
.troy.  lts.U.  Th<n-efore.  we  murt  have  a 
rointual  reavrakenlng  In  our  nation  for  love 
of  Ood  and  out  country  and  fellow  man. 
Then  by  prayer,  .sample,  impregnabl.  na- 
tional defens.  and  strength,  we  can  Mve 
our  heritage  of  frefciom  and  consUtutlonal 
government,  and  he'p  the  way  to  a  better 
world. 


Tbe  Ke«  Report:  Crime  Ceatrol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  vriar  nsonna 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1»<7 
Mr    KEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RicosB.  I 
tadude  last  week's  pubUc  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Re- 
port."   The  subject  discussed  Is  "Crime 
Control." 
The  newscast  follows: 
This  U  Jim  KM.  brUlging  you  the   Kee 

"*Atthe  reqn«t  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
rren  Is  now  considering  th.  MlopUon  ot  a 
PMeral  program  to  combat  on.  of  the  n»- 
tlool  mort  Mrloua  KJClal  probfem..  This 
problem  Is  the  growing  incidence  of  crUne. 

eroeclally  among  our  young  people. 

It  wUl  com.  aa  a  rtioek  to  mo.t  good 
dtlsena  to  learn  that  the  IS  Jfs  old.  com- 
mit more  Mrlou.  crime  than  any  other  age 
rrouD— that  the  crime  rale  Is  hlghert  among 
U>oMri7nd.r  ai— and  that  moat  bulgarle.  are 
committed  by  youth,  under  18  year,  ot^^ 
TTveae  flgme.  revwj  that  there  Is  a  serlou. 
defect  Kjoiewhere  In  our  youth  training  pro- 
arani.  It  Is  tradlUonal  in  our  country  that 
U.e  primary  responsibility  tor  dealing  with 
eiun.  r..u  upon  Stat,  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  View  ot  tbl— somMM  m^  ask 
Why  a  r~lMai  program  1.  us«^^"  *7' 
wlti  the  crime  wave.  The  an.w«  la  th^  in 
this  mechanical  me.  local  and  Stat.  poUce 
authoclUe.  would  be  overwhelmed  without 
Federal  and  intersUt.  cooperaUon. 

The  automobile  provide,  fast  traosporW- 
tioo  for  the  criminal  M  well  as  for  th.  law- 
abiding  cltiSMJ.  Thla  IS  merely  on.  o<  the 
n^^Sol.  which  the  Pr-ient^day  artoinoJ 
ha.  in  his  almenai.  In  point  ol  fact,  the 
criminal-.  lr«le  ha.  been  """Pl"?^  =';"2!t 
by  these  new  mechanical  tooU.  This  is  why 
the  Federal  Government  must  act. 

Thla  has  h.ppened  before.  A  few  decade. 
ag^'ourTat.on'^^..  deeply  -rm"' ^«  «« 
of  kidnaping  for  ranaom.  a  crime  wave 
Srought  °o  a  h«ul  by  the  kldn^pUig  and 
iTt^vv^t  death  of  th.  Undb«j  l^y 
ThVVubUc  demanded  .ctlon.  The  r«su  t 
iL  a^ulut.  Which  m«I.  It  a  "^"i"^ 
f.nse  to  transport  s  kidnaped  P'TtaBtma 
««"  noes.  T^ay  kidnaping  ha.  eirtually 
disappeared  a.  a  quick  money  source  lor  the 
criminal. 

Bank  robbing  i.  more  """f"",  ."?*J' ™" 
it  .ver  ws.  before.  But  th.  <>>2:5f~^ 
blower  U  out  of  .tyle.    Th.  modem  robber 


prefer,  a  daytime  allck-up  ualng  the  auto- 

mobUe  for  a  quick  get-away.  

Til.  President  has  proposed  that  Congress 
enact  a  Safe  StrMt.  and  Crime  Control  Act 
to  help  local  authonue.  in  their  eBorts  to 
find  the  cause,  of  crime  and  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy.  The  Federal  Government  U 
in  a  .trong  po.lUon  to  help  In  thi.  cruaade. 
Thla  year  the  Honorable  J.  Klgar  Hoover 
win  complete  60  years  ot  service  to  his  cotm- 
try— over  40  of  them  tf  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  InvesUgaUon.  When  Mr. 
Hoover  Brat  auumed  charge,  the  FBI  was 
Inemdent  and.  unfortunately,  it  was  also  cor- 
rupt.  Onder  hU  dlr^rtion.  thl.  agency  has 
become  a  model  police  force  completely  free 
of  Kandal  and  perhap.  unmatched  in  ef- 
fectlveon.  by  any  police  force  at  home  or 
abroad. 

I^at  year  the  FBI  captured  16,000  fugitive, 
and  recovered  more  than  SO.OOO  .tolen  cars. 
Just  think  of  th.  help  this  gave  local  police 
authoriOM  who  lack  the  power  to  croM  .tat. 
line.  In  pursuing  either  criminal,  or  rtolen 
cara  In  addlUon.  evidence  .uppUed  by  the 
FBI  enahlKl  Uncle  Bam  to  ooUect  nearly 
30O  mllUon  doUals  In  criminal  fine. — or  mot. 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  entire  FBI  op- 
eration. 

ThU  Fwleral  agency  has  performed  one 
more  .plendld  Mrvice  for  our  country.  Under 
Mr  Hoover',  able  direction,  the  FBI  has  done 
a  superb  Job  m  tracking  down  Oommunirt 
agenU.  The  help  of  thl.  agency  will  be  vital 
for  the  n«v  anU-crime  drive. 
Thank  you  for  listening. 

Earlr  To  B*4  aaa  Earlr  To  Rise  aad  Plealy 
of  Headackcs  Thereia 


NotcworlkrAdMrttgbr 
Kauaa,  of 


Prcti^aai  KtUMih 


EXTTWSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxxHOiB 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

JKonddV,  Horch  11,  t»67 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  an  address  at  the 
University  of  Windsor,  In  Canada,  by  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  African 
leader,  the  Honorable  Kenneth  Kaunda, 
President  of  Zambia.  The  address  fol- 
lows: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o. 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Mlseoumi 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATrVES 
Wed««tda»,  IforcJi  15. 1»«7 

Mr  HAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is 
fast  apptoaehlng  when  the  collective 
tfloeks  of  the  Nation  wUl  be  turned  ahead 
1  hour.  They  would  occur  on  the  last 
Sunday  In  April,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  thereafter  schoolchildren 
will  be  going  to  bed  at  dayUght  and  ris- 
ing during  the  night.  This  Is  all  the 
more  reoaon  that  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  consider  my  bill  to  reduce  the 
period  of  daylight  saving  time  from  6  to 
3  months. 

I  Insert  In  the  Rgcoan,  at  this  point, 
a  recent  letter  I  received  from  the  Mis- 
souri Home  Savings  fc  Loan  Associa- 
tion: 

ICuwju.]  Bom  BavlNas 

ft  LoaM   ASSOCIA'nON. 

Sprtnj)Ield,Jfo..  Ifsrcfc  J.  1»«7. 
We  are  100  percent  for  the  enclosed  HJt. 
BlU  »M«  as  introduOKl  by  Honorable  Dur- 
ward  O.Bali. 

In  September  and  October,  we  In  this  area 
and  other  arMs  are  getung  up  in  the  dark- 
going  to  vrork  in  the  dark— Khool  children 
are  waiting  on  Khool  busM.  In  the  dark  but 
having  to  go  to  bed  In  daylight— farmer,  are 
Inconvenienced  and  are  outepoken  against 
the  .is  month  period.  We  are  getUng  up 
eu-Uer  in  dayUght  aavlngs  time  than  we 
did  in  th.  World  War  n  emergency  year.. 
A  fMllng  of  Ured  eiaeperaUon  Kem.  to  pre- 
vail In  8.pt«ml>w  and  OctobM. 

W.  wmeat  Mek  your  vote  and  influeim 
to  tulp  psM  the  tiUM  sununw  months  day- 
light »vlng.  bUl. 

UiBsotTsi  HoHs  Savmos  a 
Loan  Associanoif, 
By     C.  M.  Jsrraiis, 

Vice  PrMfdent. 


NonwosTHT  Aonaiss  st  PmismmT  Kikmitm 
Kaund..  or  ZAMsxa 
It  Is  with  the  greatert  pieasur.  and  graH- 
tude  that  I  accept  the  honour  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  mo  today.  I  am  deeply  oon- 
KlouB  that,  m  boatowlng  upon  me  thU  high 
award  the  University  of  WUidsor  ha. 
honored  not  only  toe  but  my  country  and 
lu  people;  and  when  I  eipre»  my  own 
appreciaUon.  I  know  that  they  would  want 
me  to  exprcM  their  thanks  aa  well. 

I  am  alnoerely  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  count  myself  an  alumnus  of  thU  dlstui- 
guldied  University  and  to  ahare  in  the  prM- 
Uge  of  lU  ever-increaaing  intellectual  at- 
t^nmento.  To  a  h»d  of  .tate.  caught  up 
in  the  turbtiient  demand,  of  political  life. 
the  r«!epuoo  of  a  high  unlveralty  honor 
carrlM  with  It  a  very  parucuiar  meaning 
which  r«r  oth«  eventt  can  .hare.  Thi. 
much  in  ItMlI  would  be  ample  to  enaure 
ttiat  I  .liouid  carry  wtlh  me  a.  I  leave 
WindKjr  and  Canada  today,  fond  and  grate- 
ful memOTlM. 

But  this  aftea-noon'.  ceremony  tias  had 
addiUotial  algniflcance  for  me.  Cuiada  and 
the  Canadian  people  have  achieved  a  spMlal 
place  ol  wteem  In  Sambla.  and  md»d 
throughout  aU  of  free  Africa  In  my  coun- 
try the  feeUng  of  afflnlty.  I  might  even  My 
affection,  toward  Canadians  is  mibstanOal 
and  rMi  If  you  travel  in  Zambia,  and  I 
alncerely  hope  you  wUl.  you  will  quickly 
Minae  that  your.  U  a  .peclal  plMe  In  the 
hearu  of  my  p«)ple 

Let  me  add  that  our  feeling  of  admlrauon 
I.  partly  a  matter  at  deep  truat.  baMd  upon 
Canada'.  oonaHtent  nipport  of  poilcle.  wtUch 
recognise  the  eMentlal  dignity  ot  ail  human 
being.  A.  a  remilt  of  thl..  Canada  »loy. 
the  trust  at  the  new  nauons  of  Aftloa  to 
a  degree  poMlbly  without  paraUei  in  history. 
I  shall  not  labor  this  point  for  f«r  that 
In  M  doing  I  .hoiUd  embarrM.  my  boat*. 
Let  m.  »y  .Unply  that,  in  today",  world, 
and  MpKially  among  the  natlona  of  free 
Africa  irho  Jealously  guard  their  right  to 
remain  non-allgnwl.  th.  puU  of  a  nation 
which  baa  ean»d  unlTwsal  trust  la  great 
lnde«I.  _. 

We  in  Africa  are  perhaps  more  eolMCIou. 
man  in  many  parte  of  the  world  of  th.  vital 
contribution  which  the  univeraiUM  make  to 
naUonal  Ufe.  UnlveralUea  are  .tUl  a  K!arce 
oomomdlty  with  u».  and  unlveralty  graduate, 
even  more  so.  In  Zambia  at  the  pre«nt  Ume 
there  are  precisely  one  hundred  and  .Ixty 
three  unlveralty  graduate,  in  a  popuiaUon 
of  about  four  million  people.  This  Kd  legacy 
ot  our  colonial  paat  u  a  fact  from  wlUch  no 
one  can  take  pride;  It  .hattwa  «me  of  the 
common  myth,  about  what  tlie  coioiual 
power,  did  for  Africa.  Indeed,  m  dlKUMing 
It,  it  i.  difBcult  tor  DM  to  stop  rtiort  ot 
Kvere  r«riminaUon. 

Navwthelen,  our  eyw  are  tum«l  toward 
th.  futtu..  not  the  past.  In  Zambia,  our 
university  u  In  the  flrst  year  of  its  opera- 
aon,  with  a  student  «uolim«it  totalling 
twice  the  numijw  of  urUverstty  graduate,  in 


tiM  oountry.  W.  ss.  our  university  not  only 
M  a  repository  and  disMminator  of  knowl- 
edge, but  a.  an  Institution  capable  ot  making 
a  unique  contribution  to  naUonai  lite. 

I  MS  the  Univeiaity  in  today'.  Kjdety  aa 
being  unlike  any  othw  InsUtuOon  By  its 
very  nature  It  stands  above  the  parUMmshlp 
oLrace  and  colour  and  all  other  divisive  In- 
auences  which  poM  a  constant  threat  to  the 
development  of  a  nation.  Completely  preoc- 
cupied with  the  advanc«nenl  of  knowledge 
and  the  Improvement  ot  understanding,  the 
univnalty  has  neither  the  Ume  nor  the  tol- 
Kance  to  harbour  the  petty  tension,  which 
M  frequently  become  crucial  In  the  Ufe  of 
the  naUon  at  large  Oovemmmta.  busineM. 
labour  uniona  alul  other,  oome  to  rriy  on 
the  university  as  th.  one  institution  wholly 
committed  to  objKsUTlty.  integrity  and 
truth. 

I  .tre«  this  because  I  know  that  we  in 
Zambia  wiU  rely  increasingly  on  our  new  uni- 
versity  not  only  for  trained  expert.,  but  for 

the   wiwlom  and  guidance  which   the   uni- 
verelUes  alone  can  supply. 

Aa  you  know,  during  the  past  year  Zambia 
ha.  had  UnpcMd  on  it  by  oooditlon.  outside 
Its  own  borders,  a  oomplei  and  rapidly 
changing  econcanic  envirooment.  Tou  are 
probably  Kjmewhat  familiar  with  thU.  and 
m  any  case  an  attempt  to  review  it  today 
would  be  ImpracUcal  for  reason,  ot  time. 
I  .hould  greaUy  prefer  to  taU  to  you  atwut 
one  .peclal  phase  of  life  m  Zambia  which  is 
very  close  to  my  lie«t  and  to  which  my 
country  i.  committed  on  a  permanent  baai.. 
When  the  dt»l  of  the  current  etnergency  I. 
setUed,  we  rtiaU  atUi  l>e  oommltt«l  to  our 
determination  to  build  within  Zambia  a  com- 
pletely non-racial  aocllty.  in  which  no  man 
i.  Judged  either  on  his  ethnic  origin  t»  on 
the  color  of  his  skin. 

At  thi.  Juncture  let  me  emphasise  our 
determination  m  Zambia  to  Mtabllah  and  to 
buUd  like  Canada  and  like  the  UiUted  State, 
one  country,  one  nation.  und«  one  Govern- 
ment and  one  Uw  from  people  of  not  only 
dUIerent  racial  origin,  but  of  diffMent  colors 
—black,  white,  yellow,  brown— anything,  any 
color — but  all  human  beings  able  to  contrib- 
ute each  aoeording  to  their  own  ability. 
Factors  of  geography— the  favourable  cli- 
mate oondiaoos— hlatory  and  bright  eco- 
nomic pro.p«:t.  brought  Immigrant,  from 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  lot  of  them  want  to 
stay  and  make  a  dw:.nt  home  in  Zambia, 
oontribute  to  its  growth  and  development. 
The  phl)o«>phy  of  the  ruling  Party— DNIP— 
and  the  attitude  ot  the  Zamblan.  generally 
U  to  bury  the  colonial  paat  in  the  lunbo  of 
forgotten  thing,  and  look  mar.  to  tUe  ptoa- 
pect.  of  tue  future  make  non-raclallsm  a 
great  poMlblllty. 

There  are.  however,  frustrating  problems 
to  the  achievement  of  our  goal  which  nelttier 
Canada  nor  the  United  States  faced  and  will 
never  face.  First  internally,  th.  l<«acy  ot 
the  colonial  past  linger,  to  perpetuate  cer- 
tain Mctlonal  Intereat.  among  the  whit, 
community  who  did  not  weloome  the  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  wlilch  Independence 
brought  with  It:  who  are  oppoMd  to  all  that 
we  atand  for.  TheM  would  like  to  mx  chao. 
and  destruction  for  Zambia  U  only  to  prove 
their  unfounded  fear,  and  our  alleged  poUU- 
cal  Immaturity  and  administrative  Inexperi- 
ence secondly,  there  are  the  powerful  sup- 
porters of  theM  hard  core  spedallsls  outnde 
Zambia  equally  oppoMd  to  our  phllowjphy 
of  life — tboM  pockets  of  resistance  strug- 
gling to  turn  th.  clock  ot  liberation  back; 
th.  Bnandeis  ot  certain  lntere«s  who  tear 
that  economic  fair  play  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted win  reduce  their  .ffKtlveneM  and 
thrtr  aphere  ot  Influence.  Thirdly,  the  fact 
that  we  were  only  recently  bora  and  hi  Africa 
where  nothing  good  can  be  especlwl  The 
new.  m»lla.  the  PoUBcal  Sclenti«u  outside 
Africa  aeun  to  analyM  and  lnt«pret  evenu 
In  that  continent  In  a  manner  different  from 
that  adopt«l  tor  the  we«  and  tli.  east  m 
general.    A  small  crUls  In  Afrlcs,  s  cabinet 
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crul.  for  Bt.mple  I.  ■««'«f°i5^^rSJt 
IcI    Ml»rcBT.   cSiK»    KM«   "KM"-   !>«>»•" 

!!S>iL    o(    »ccur»»    .nUjBU      Pr.)ualct. 

5^  .  wrong  reaction,  wrong  P°''_fT-'^. 
^noT  ThM.  we  amonf  •o«n«  at  Ow  =Mt 
poller  procMi  to  wWefi  oar  PO""^"  J^, 

We  ehJai  "in  UecsuM  we  *re  right 
%Sr-.   n«d   now   from   ">««   ™^' 
,^olnt»crlb.  to  our  phU<»opby  "J^l^"^ 
S^JSdlnf  ■  eoclety  tMt  I.  color  onnd  u 
^L!~ta7incl  understtnalnj:  not  preJudlM. 

^Hol.  cannot  be  ellectw.  "^  ."«  "^  ^ 

•n^'nl^n^-ro.  Z-bl.  put  -"^- 
IM^nerttywr..  nn<l«  It.  approa^««lT 
rSuUWo  dclli.  wlU  be  flWt  to  I«;«^ jj" 
mttiiiucluie  for  economic  ■lr..lopm.nt 
¥^;:rXndltur«i,  malnlT  «««  «-  P^^;^ 
^iLry.^  b.  con«ntr»t«l  m  th.  n«l 
)^^^^a  among  lb.  B«t  imporunt  rin«l. 

'"r.-l^^r.!'^"  w.  bene,.  It  1.  ab«.ut.., 
_JiI,a,rto  the  »««.••  of  tbl.  prograjnme 
STzambU,  b.  buUt  along  non-racial  11d«. 
M,  oovammeut  and  I  are  mKto  no  mto- 
S«SSen.loii  of  tlM  dUBcultj  of  the  taak 
5SS^  ln»ol«..  »  la  .—ntlallj  a  prc*- 
Z^Tio  b.  dealt  with  on  two  IronU.     fW. 

^"ompleteirinbordlnated  aa  (actor.  In  tb. 
Z^^c  and  «>clal  life  of  our  =°^_"7. 
S^nSj  a  problem  whlcb  la  largelj  P*"^ 
S^<4.  eUinlc  loyalttt.  mnat  b.  r«ltic«i 
Into  loTaltj  to  tbe  natlMi.  ».„hi. 

lit  ma  remind  my  audience  that  Zambia 
U  tta  moat  aoutharly  of  th.  independent 
Tfrtoan  nation*  apart  from   Botawana  and 
t^*^    aSS^  ofTui  border.,  and  ..en  to 
STSTt  and  w^U  AXnc.  I.  .tlU  "^«^">« 
^^  raclaiunn  In  lU  worst  tomi^  wh." 
^on.   of   human  being.   i;r.  ■»«P"'o*  J^ 
any  hop.  of  ,elf-go»ernment  and  are  .ub- 
luiat«l  to  tb.  wUl  of  tiny  mlnorlUet 
'T  tho..  countrl...  they  «"!  c^"-  «»*' 
th.  Alrlcan  majority  la  -not  r»dy    f" '^- 
go.«nm«iV.    Three  year,  ago  «b.y  ««ld  tW. 
S  my  country,  and  now  It  h- "=^f""*^ 
ablT  b«»Dva  an  arucle  of  faith  with  U.«n 
that  Zambia-.  Independence  •>^'>^^  ^J^?^, 
to  ha..  b«n  pr«nature  and  lU-advlMd.  that 
?ambU  too  .^ot  ready.     The  lmpor«nc. 
of  thla  to  the  racial  .tatea  oo  our  bordw. 
2  obVlon..     K..rT   day    that   Z*"""*    "': 
rtv«,  erery  at.p  that  Zambia  tat«  to-M-d 
building  a  thrl«ng  noa-raclai   """""""J^; 
HMana^iat  auothv  of  UMlr  auppctlng  prop, 
ha.  batfl  mtnoved. 

Pandonouy.  th.  main  threat  to  oaiaaa^ 
nulal  Omipm  for  Zambl.  camm  from  wKB- 


•-  Tttt^  itf  no  fudMu  wttb  Atrum  bis 
SW^Sl-tTunOl^^^r^-JJ^- 
lS?S^f  ^  T.'^ra'S  SSTwhlch 

"'Sr;^  ■S^Sf^aaTu'^SS-dent  mlnorlUe. 
^h<S  anllca  can  be  tol.r.t«J-«t  leaat  unt^l 

^„  became  a  ««■"-  ""*' '"J^'.'t^nd 
Wflfire.  I  am  more  concerned  with  a  a^^nd 
"u«tlon  Which  1.  probably  ru-uUng^  many 
of  TOUT  mind,  at  th.  iDomMt.  ha«ng  to  do 
^th^mt^al  duunlty  Itt.  thla;  •Were  r«ny 
"the  independent  A'«5»°  ~f  ^"  !^"! 
n»dv  for  independence?     What  of  the  up 

S^ch?  DO  th«.  not  .ugg..t  '^«  '°^.-. 
~ndenc  Cam.  too  KXm  to  torn*  of  thMn? 

to    r^ly    I    would    remind    you    no    on. 
c<w?d  S...  .ipect«l  the  gap  between  a  Ml- 

m.  of  lndep«dence  alone.  Then  »"  5^ 
ew  ?.at  niTon.  In  the  world  l«la,  w^ 
hlatOT  doea  not  contain  account,  of  rebel 
fl^nTTe^tlona  «  cl.U  war..  K.me  of  which 
«™iM^e  dire  and  de.aaUtlng  than  any- 
S^'wSS  pit-independence  i^^ca^^ 
orSluc«l.  Anyone  who  expected  tbat  AfrtM 
S^li  J»p  nlihly  from  ""turlea  of  colo^ 
I  OTloItitlon  to  tb.  .table  maturity  of  th. 
torS'.^dv.nced  countrle.  hM  .Imply  not 

"^".S^up.  in  AXnca.  I  »r  "-r-^JJ 
Sst^' norr:ad\n't:l^m'"a«^g 

irtn.^'p^°-^rHr- 
"^t-rrooLX.s^'^^u.nssg^ 

Int^nTdUunlt,  In  Alrlcu,  «"-■  "  "^ 
l»^m«ab««l  that  th.  concepUon  of  tt. 
^JTrtat.  1.  almo.t  entirely  n«r»  Afrtc. 
Srwr  to  the  Independent  .tale*  th.  .true 
tuiTrfth.  indlgenou.  population  wa.  prl- 
Sir*l.?along  tribal  .ln«.  '^'''^^^'Z. 
_  dul  .irtuauy  nothing  to  modify  tni. 
Su^e;  m^  th.y  worlted  hard  to  «- 
.S^,  lu  p«p.tuaUon.  Ooo»qu.nOy. 
^S^'nei"  SS.7.ndent  •""- ^g^^^^ 
Kuerne.  they  found  themjel.ea  with  border. 
S^^tSd  n7t  only  been  M-t  largely  by  chan«^ 
^t  hid  b«in  «t  with  no  raferenc.  to  the 
Sal"^  or  attachment,  of  '''•PJ~'»"°°f 
wUhm    than.      ThU    ha.    Impoi-d    on    th. 

S^'U^tfon-bulldlng  which  pr*ab  y  «- 
SiS.  the  challeng.  tac«l  at  "I  ""'.'^^ 
Sl^ry  Of  the  de.eloprt  ««btrl»  Ind^ 
one  of  th.  gr«tt«t  achle.BnmU  of  tb.  o^ 
Lnltttlon  lor  African  unity  "nee  !»•  U«^ 
S^a.  b«!n  th.  tullert  r»»gnlUon  of  the 
danger.  Inherent  In  tb.  artificial  boundanea 
i^r  nation,  of  th.  O  A.U  '««'S°'«  '^ 
«*nowl«l«.  tb.  pre«int  boundarla.  M  baaU 
on  which  Afrtoa-a  lutur.  and  unity  can  b. 
worked  out.    It  1>  a  credit  lor  the  organlaa- 

"L  I  h..e  «ild.  w.  «-  th.  flrat  UMn>^ 
aU.  .UP  in  th.  proce-  a.  th.  «rt«blWh- 
SSt  oJI.  ^pletSTnonr^rUl  «cl.tT.  Oo 
the  one  aide  1.  the  quMtlon  of  color  u^  »» 
„  «,eh;  and  on  th.  other,  that  «[»««- 
rtandlng  ethnic  loyaltfc.  *»"?  our  hordMl. 
»  mr^ountry,   we   are   worltmg  on  both 

'"Sifthe  nuMtlon  of  race  and  color.  th«e 
waa  at  the  time  of  Independence  much  ap- 
™henalon  l..t  the  African  ■»•)»"''  -^-J 
S«  It.  new  poimcal  power  to  a.enge  !»« 
Joe  th.  IndlgnlUM  of  the  colonial  era.  TW. 
Sa  Mt  happened,  and  It  will  not  happ«i. 
White,  blacll.  brown  or  any  other— to  u. 
,t  mate,  no  dlBerenc  Believing  In  Ood  « 
w<  do.  we  bell...  B.  I.  the  »le  Cr»t«  of  all 
Ten.  men  of  .11  color,  and  r««.  We  hold 
that  U  all  human  life  flow,  from  OodMt  1. 
iitiig  w  dertro,  or  curtail  that  Ufa  bee.u« 
^^1.1.  rellgloua.  poutlcal  or  ."y  "^ 
TOch  dlfferwice..  Thl..  my  ".-ida.  I.  tte 
S«.g.  or  independent  Africa,  not  of  ZambU 
iim   1  h»«  «ld  to  my  people  many  tmn. 


and  permit  me  to  rep«t  '« J<>  IJ^^L^i!  ■", 
ISte^  th.  wont  fonw  <*  <W«;'°5:  ' 
S^  %  M  Africa,  iwder  w*"  •^J,*'^' 
SJeSln"*.  "Ch.«  an  whitt  men  Into  the 


V.  in  Zambia  freely  •"""T'flS^  JJ^*^ 
oontrlbtltlon  which  ,  "n»«««  '-O"^  »" 
made,  and  wUl  continue  to  make,  to  our 
S^opm«rt.  W.  .hall  l«'>°«''J,f  5J,  'i: 
right  to  gorem  by  majority  ra"*-  °"'  « 
Xia  be  foollah  lm^«^d  to  ma*.  "-J  P"; 
.  nX.,  of  ".olns  It  alone"  for  many  year. 
S  ^e.    We'n^  ill  the  out«d.  help  w.  can 

''what  I  have  Mid  of  eipatrlate  labor  ap- 
pll^.i  well  to  foreign  capital  and  ^te^ 
^rS.     The  temporary  «""««";;  "J^ 
I   referred   earlier   haa   In   no   way   leMchM 
LT^imcai  .tabuuy  of  ^Jf^^"-:^,  "" 
c^trart    it  haa  rtrengthened   It.     Th.  po- 
't^t"^w^th  of  Zambui  "   «'»'i,,C,  S 
t^oM  outalde  our  country  who  are  willing  to 
S^T^elr   fund,   to  P^nX^'P'"   '^^^ 
retrial    and   commercial    development.    I 
l^.  r^tedly  Mdd  that  w.  riiall  continue 
Jo  pro^^elr  right  to  enjoy  th.  proflt. 
accruing  from  their  InltlaUve. 
"¥SZg  once  again  to  the  <P««"°°  -'^■^; 
tenuJ  unity    I  would  »y  only   (a.  I  have 
iSSS,  topUrt .  that  thla  I.  an  African  prob- 
JSTa^d  It  muat  b.  left  to  African,  to  work 
Hut.    our  colonial  heritage  ha.  left  u.  at 
1^  «tr.m.  disadvantage.    T*.  "-J  °' JfT 
merlng  out  a  cohe.lve  national  Identity  In 
„  .;«  whoee  boundarle.  b«x  ■>»  "i*"™ 
t?  Konomlc.  political   .oclal  or  ethnic  fac- 
tora^SuHnry  Effect  ^'^^9":^^'^. 
of  a  cntury-long  Krambl.  for  eoloaUM  ao- 
vanttge  TI  lanfe  taak  Indeed.    On  Ui.  one 
It^d    ie   b...   no  chole.   b«t   to   aeek   «. 
rapidly  a.  poeelbl.  to  turn  «««f 'P^l^  "H" 
S»  itloD^tlt-.    on  th.  other  >«=«■*'- 
rican  leader,  axe  acutely  aware  'h^""'""" 
alSS  lt«lf  carrle.  danger.  In  It.  "*•■  J^l 
«^UJ1T  »  In  our  hlgkly  IragmMit«l  con- 
tSSr^^  .«  alreadTuiat  "  »'«-«»: 
phS.  on  natlonallan  can  threaten  the  p^e 
L>d  Mcnrtty  of  th.  continent,  .nd  th.  pro.- 
^t^flU  economic  advance,  (oc'a  century 

*°to°'^turion.  my  frlMda.  Africa  V.  no 
moT.  than  a  deoad.  old;  It  U  und«golng  a 
^lod^  DoUtlcal.  KonooUc  and  wlal  con- 
S^^U^nr^TTah.  win  n.«l  therefore  ^ 
?S.^ar.  ahead  U  not  backward-looktog 
Stl<SSr«-d  cynlcum.  0"V  "•  '^l^J'J! 
we  dMperately  nert;  giv.  u.  n'"''""^*'"'; 
Kul^«^  «me;  «.d  Africa  will  wwk  out 
Sr,5.bl«n.-wlth  r.«lU  Which  WUl  ^ 
OBIT   b.nrfl»  Itaelf.   but   wUI   accru.  to  the 

'".^"ji^X-k  to  th.  future  of  Africa.  »?' 
the  pa.'  May  the  re.t  of  the  world,  which 
nV.e?  taew  the  brand  of  colonlallBn  which 
SXt  knew  until  «.  r«»ntly.  Join  u.  and 
help  n.  in  our  determination. 


Truth  About  Trafac  Slkmpt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wrw  Toax 

IN  TBZ  HOU3K  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Wednesday.  March  IS,  1997 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  h»ye 
Intrtxlueed  k  MU,  HJ*.  54«a,  whlchwould 
establUh  >  Conunlarton  on  Tnttlng 
Stamp  Pi-actlces  to  provide  for  the  resu- 
latlon  of  tradtag  stamp  companies. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  aUentton 
that  the  National  PcderaUon  of  tade- 
^ndent  Btu*i«.i  ha.  P"»>lW«d  athe^ 
on  trading  stamps  preamtefl  before  the 
Marketing  Legislation  Class  of  the  Col- 


lege  of  Buslnees  AdminUtration  of  the 
University  of  ClnclnnaU.  by  Ed  Wlmmer, 
Jr..  of  Covington.  Ky..  and  Chad  P.  Wick 
of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

I  believe  thla  pamphlet  contalnB  un- 
portant    Information   which   should   be 
available  to  our  coUea^ea,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  their  attention: 
Thj:    Tbittk    About   Teadiito    Staisps— Std- 

or?rr8    Analtm   a    multwilijow   Dolx^u 

iNDUVniT 

(Presented  before  the  Marketing  LegUIa- 
Uon  Class.  College  of  Business  Admlnlstra- 
Uon,  University  of  Cincinnati,  by  Ed  Wlmmer. 
Jr..  Covington,  Ky..  and  Chad  P.  Wick.  Day- 
ton, Ohio.) 

TKADlNa    BT»1CP«    HISTOBT 

In  1892,  Schuster's  Department  Store  In 
Milwaukee.  Wlaoonsln.  Inaugurated  the  first 
program  whereby  customers  were  Issued  trad- 
ing stamp*  on  the  total  amount  of  purchase. 
Although  the  trading  stamp  program  waa 
orglnat«d  by  Schusters  Department  Store, 
the  first  organized  stamp  program  InTolvlng 
the  stamp  company  concept,  waa  initiated 
by  a  man  named  Thomas  Sperry.  in  1896.  and 
is  known  today  as  the  3AH  (Sperry  &  Hutch- 
inson >  Stamp  Company. 

Trading  stamps  are  used  by  retailers  as  a 
promotional  device,  which  are  claimed  to  at- 
tract and  hold  customers.  The  boalc  func- 
Uon  of  the  trading  stamp  Is  to  provide  a 
merchant  with  a  greater  share  of  the  exlsUng 
market  by  utilizing  the  power  of  the  premium 
to  enttc«  the  customer  to  trad  with  him 
rather  tiian  with  his  competitor. 

There  were  approximately  300  trading 
stamp  companies  operaUng  In  the  United 
States  by  lDa3.  but  many  have  gone  bank- 
rupt since  that  Ume.  The  four  larg«*t  stamp 
companies  in  orter  are : 

1.  S&H  Stamp  Company, 

2.  Oold  BoncL 

3.  Blue  Chip. 

4.  Top  Value. 
According  to  one  survey,  more  than  80  per 

cent  of  all  American  households  save  trading 
stampo.  which  haa  resulted  In  this  Industry 
growing  from  a  tlO  mlllloa  annual  business 
to  more  than  11  bllUon  In  1965.  The  8&H 
Stamp  Company  Is  the  best  example  of  thte 
phenomenal  growth. 

GroustK  of  the  S.  A  H.  Stamp  Co. 
Slnoe  Iti  founding  in  18»6.  the  Si>«TTy  A 
Hutchinson  Company  haa  been  the  most 
successful.  Fortune  MagaElne  reported  that 
of  the  BO  per  cent  of  all  American  house- 
holds who  save  trading  stampa,  half  of  these 
save  SAH  stamps.  In  regard  to  sales  area. 
SAH  Is  the  only  stamp  oompany  operating  on 
a  national  basla.  with  retailers  offerlQg 
itamps  in  47  out  of  the  60  states:  plus  opera- 
tions in  foreign  countries  and  hundreds  of 
redemption  stores. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  most  stamp  companlea 
are  privately  owned,  It  U  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  their  operations  or  hold- 
ings such  as  cash,  securities,  et  cetera.  (How- 
ever, some  stales  require  certain  tacts  about 
corporations  operating  within  their  borders. 
which  LnformaUon  Indicates  that  SAH  bad 
total  assets  of  $2b6  znllUon  at  tbe  end  of 
1 963 ) .  Port  une  listed  SAH  n  umber  3 1 
among  America's  top  500  oorporaUons.  The 
vastness  of  their  operatloa  la  hard  to  con- 
celve: 

1.  SAH  pubUahed  the  largest  stngle-run 
color  publication  ever  printed  In  tbe  United 
States — 32  million  copies. 

2-  SAH  reported  the  printing  of  160  bll- 
Uon stamps  In  one  year;  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  sumpe  printed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

a.  To  get  theM  stamps  to  tbe  pubUc,  SAH 
fervlcea  more  than  80.000  merchanta  (at  last 
oounti,  and  green  stamps  are  now  rwleemed 
:u  center*  over  the  entire  United  States 

4.  S*H  mnlnUlns  an  Inventory  of  mora 
t!i.in   13  million  pieces  of  mercbaadit,  re- 


quiring the  area  of  more  than  Ova  Yankee 
Stadiums  for  storage. 

5.  WUUam  Sperry  Benecke.  President  of 
SAH.  expats  their  foreign  and  dooMStlc  aaUa 
to  double  In  the  next  ten  yeara.  This  would 
be  a  2.900  per  cent  Increase  over  I960. 

SAH  expects  this  growth  --o  develop  In  a 
number  of  areas: 

1.  Induce  hcane  builders,  car  dealers,  etc.. 

to  give  stamps  on  their  products  and  aervloes. 

2    Encourage  nationwide  companlea.  such 

sa  Van  Unes  and  other  oorporaUona.to  use 

stamps  to  promote  greater  sales  effort. 

8  SAH  also  expects  to  expand  Ita  opera- 
Uons  into  aU  kinds  of  businesses  In  Europe, 
LaUn  America  and  the  Par  East. 

C  PlnaUy.  the  company  la  looking  Into  all 
the  possibilities  of  dl versifications:  a  list  of 
ventures  includes  making  and  distributing 
educational  equipment  and  ^wrting  goods. 
publishing  and  developing  what  they  caU  a 
-consumer  financial  package  "—offering  a 
tle-ln  service  with  Insurance  companies,  mu- 
tual funds,  and  savlnss  banks. 

ASK    TEADIHO    STSBCPS    WWW** 

The  cost  of  parUclpatlng  In  ft  trading 
stamp  program  is  normally  2.5  to  4  per  cent 
of  the  grosa  sales  of  tbe  retailer.  Further- 
more when  estabUshlng  the  price  of  the 
stamp  pad.  the  management  of  the  stamp 
company  must  provide  sufficient  revenue  to 
offset  the  enormous  cost  of  its  operaUons, 
unong  which  are  such  things  as: 

1.  Preparation,  printing,  and  the  dlatrtbu- 
tlon  of  catalogs  and  saver  l>ooks. 

3    Value  of  the  premiums. 

3.  Shipping,  warehousing  and  dlstrlbuUon 
of  premlmnB. 

4.  Maintenance  of  redemption  centers. 
6    Advertising,    signs,    radio,    television — 

and  the  specUculsr  "Free  SUmp"  offers 
that  run  Into  billions  of  extra  stamps. 

6  Maintenance  of  an  effective  sale*  force, 
clerical,  accounting  and  legal  staff;  plus 
heavy  expenditures  for  lobbying  against 
trading  stamp  leglslaUoo. 

7.  Salaries. 

8    Research,  testing. 

9.  Reserves — the  amount  of  money  which 
the  sump  companies  muat  keep  on  band 
to  cover  the  redeemed  stamps,  estimated  to 
run  into  millions  of  doUars  annually. 

All  these  cost*  must  be  passed  on  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Further.  It  la  estimated 
that  stamp  companies  have  set  aside  more 
than  »S0  million  annually  for  redempUon  of 
Btamps  that  will  never  be  redeemed-  No  In- 
come taxes  are  paid  on  these  enormous  re- 
serves 


Nation  suncya  and  chain  offlciaU   support 
charffCM 


Consumers  ProtecUve  Council.  Seattle. 
Washington,  in  their  1965  Trading  Stamp 
Informauon  Guide,  reported  that  in  a  na- 
tional survey  trading  stamps  (with  only  one 
exception)  are  the  most  expensive  Item  In- 
volved in  operation  a  market  that  uses  trad- 
ing stamps. 

The  NaUonal  Surrey  disclosed: 

1.  Trading  stamps  are  more  cosUy  than 
advertising. 

2.  Trading  stamp*  are  more  costly  than  in- 
surance, Ught-power-water  taxes  and  other 
essential  Items. 

3.  Trading  stamps  are  more  costly  than 
the  payrolls  of  either  the  meat  or  produce 
department. 

4.  Trading  stamp*  are  more  cosUy  than 
uiy  single  Item  appearing  on  tbe  operating 
statements,  the  only  exception  being  the 
grocery  department  payroll. 

Consider  the  charges  that  stamp  plan  costs 
"must  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer."  In 
light  of  the  Btatemenu  of  those  who  should 
know  every  phase  of  the  trading  stamp  busi- 
ness—the big  stamp  givers  themselves: 

I.  "Market  operators  will  have  to  Increase 
their  gross  profit  to  cover  the  cost  of  stamps. 
It  is  up  to  tbe  housewife  to  determine  their 
end."  J.  A.  Beltx,  former  President  of  Colo- 
nial Stores,  Inc. 


"Tradinc  stsmpf  are  a  tjrpe  of  shell 
._.«.  They  are  not  free.  ux±  we  will  fight 
their  ua*  in  our  stores  with  c?ery  weapon  at 
our  command.  The  merchant  haa  to  buy 
every  stamp  from  the  stamp  promoter,  and 
as  with  any  other  business  expense,  he  must 
pass  the  c«st  of  stamp*  along  to  tlie  oon- 
aumer  in  higher  price*.  These  higher  price* 
usually  show  up  prlnclpaUy  in  the  seldom  or 
never  advertised  items,  and  it  U  these  Items 
which  represent  the  biggest  part  of  the  food  ^ 
shoppers-  budget."  Safeway,  second  larg- 
est food  chain  In  the  U.S. 

8.  "There  is  no  way  for  us  to  offer  trading 
stampa  as  an  inducement  to  patroalss  our 
stores  without  pasaing  the  oo*t  on  to  the 
consumer.  You  do  not  add  1  to  3  per  c«nt 
to  your  overhead  and  cause  It  to  disappear." 
Jewel  Tea  Company.  Chicago. 

4  "Stamps  are  squirrel  food."  President 
of  brand  Union,  huge  chain  operation  offer- 
ing stamps.  (Circulated  1,500.000  stamp 
premium  catalogs  at  time  of  statement.  | 

5.  -I  am  In  agreement  with  the  president 
of  the  Child's  Chain  which  we  Jua*  took 
over — trading  stamps  are  a  diaesss".  .  .  Jos. 
B.  Hall,  former  President,  Kroger  Oampaay. 

6,  "In  Bloomlngton.  Indiana,  stamp  aaTsrs 
bought  •1.770  worth  of  groceries  to  fst  an 
electric  roaster  priced  at  H3.95.  when  the 
same  amount  of  food  could  have  been  bought 
at  a  non-stamp  store  for  •1,54«,  or  enough 
saved  to  buy  five  roasters.'— Readers  Digest. 
"Bonus  or  Bunkum". 

PATTBtM   or   OFZaATION 

■Hie  first  step  In  opening  many  markeU 
la  lo  sign  an  exclusive  contract  with  a  big 
food  chain  Thla  usually  leads  to  clty-wlde. 
regional  and  statewide  dlstnbuUon.  often 
overnight.  -  ._      ... 

At  the  moment  the  food  ihaln  launches  lu 
publicity  campaign,  the  stamp  company  ties 
m  with  elaborete  window  and  sidewalk  pro- 
motions, radio  and  television  and  newspaper 
publicity,  and  salesmen  Immediately  contact 
service  station  operators  on  either  side  of 
each  chain  unit,  gl'l^K  **«  operators  an 
-opportunity"  to  "sign  up"— the  inference 
being-  '*Thls  U  It.  brother.  Do  you  want 
them  or  should  1  caU  on  your  oompetl- 
torT"  In  some  cases,  serrlce  sUtloo  op- 

erators were  notified  in  advance  by  their  sup- 
pliers to  "be  ready"  to  sign  up  wben  the 
stamp  salesman  called. 

Following  the  quick  sign-up  of  the  service 
Buttons  in  each  commumty,  the  stamp  sales- 
men then  go  to  wort,  granting  'exciualvs 
contracu"  to  neighborhood  hardware  dealers, 
dry  goods  stores,  beauty  parlors,  ice  cream 
stands  funeral  dlrectore.  drug  stores  and 
other  smaU  businesses— with  the  exception, 
ot  couree.  of  the  independent  grocere  who 
are  borred  from  participation  In  tbe  stamp 
plan  where  a  supermarket  chain  has  an  ex- 
clusive contract  covering  food.  (In  Greater 
Clndnnatt  and  Greater  Dayton  areas,  where 
a  vigorous  anti-stamp  campaign  was  con- 
dticted.  only  a  handful  of  merchants  signed 
up.  aside  from  service  station  dealers  and 
chain  food  Etores.) 

By  now,  two,  tliree.  four  or  even  more  com- 
peting stamp  companies  enter  the  market, 
and  in  most  clUe*  ajid  towns,  where  there 
are  two  competing  supermarket  chains,  they 
the  the  ones  lo  get  ihe  two  most  popular 
and  moat  highly  advertised  stamp  plans. 
Those  who  are  limited  to  aecond  or  third 
rate  plans  are  in  the  position  of  a  grocer 
forced  to  offer  substitute*  for  Coca-Cola  or 
Pepsi-Cola.  Tbe  business  naturally  suffers 
a  loss. 

As  the  months  go  by.  moet  markeu  reach  a 
point  of  stamp  saiuraUon.  and  it  U  then  that 
the  real  blood-letting  competition  begins 
with  offers  of  50  to  100.  500.  1,000.  or  even  a 
minion  "free  stampa"  in  big  promotions,  re- 
sulUng  In  hidden  price  Increases  by  the 
stamp  glver»,  and  more  small  merchants  and 
service  suuons  going  out  of  bualneaB.  The 
redempUon  stores  become  the  moat  profitabls 
operaUoDs  m  the  city. 


A1306 

Documented  evidence 
1  Tbe  louowlng  ts  documented  ertdente 
on  aie  Btoowtng  aome  of  tbe  t»«lc.  UMKl  to 
toree  tridlng  itunpe  Into  tbe  local  buelneae 
estiblUhinenU.  Tfte  »md«»lt  belo»  «•■ 
Mlected  from  hundredi  of  ilmlUr  eUte- 
mente: 

HonPitTLRAwnDnoN. 
C/mfrmon.  Federal  Trade  Commiailon, 

WiuMKftan.D.C.  

I  the  underHgned,  do  hereby  report  tne 
fol^owibc  .mperlenc  wltt  m  <«^  "" 
a  islee  repp«e«n»«tl»e  of  tbe  .  .  .  Oom- 
Ii«nj  when  I  ibendoned  tridlng  etampe  In 
my  *er«ce  »t»Oon  which  I  lew*  from  .  .  . 
located  In  Clnndnnatl.  Ohio. 

On  or  about  Auguit  IS.  19«4,  1  dlKOn- 
tlnued  the  u»e  ot  8*H  trading  etampe  A 
lew  houra  following  dlacontlnuance.  an  8*H 
laleiman  etopped  at  the  station  and  aaked 
what  happmed.  and  "where  are  your  itamp 

Bltms?"  

My  brother  Carl  anawered:  "There  la  no 
Mnee  In  haling  the  >Igna  up  becauae  we 
have  dlacontlnued  giving  «Wmp«. "  When  we 
Informed  the  atamp  •aleaman  that  we  could 
not  afford  the  rtampa.  he  .aid:  111  tee  you 
later." 
What  foUowed  waa  something  UHe  a  page 

out  of  the  Mafia saleeman.  .     .  .  ^ 

called  and  ordered  me  to  relnatate  the 
stampa  He  Brat  mentioned  that  ....  had 
a  contract  with  me  to  Iteep  tbe  stamps,  which 
waa  not  true,  and  t  told  him  so.  Ho  then 
told  me  that  I  bad  a  verbal  agreement  and 
I  anawered  tbia  accusation  by  saying  the 
only  agreeiiuit  I  ever  entered  waa  to  build 
tba  bualocM  the  beet  way  I  could. 
Mr  Inalatad  that  I  could  not  drop 

the  aUmps.'    Then.  Mr dUUIct  sales 

muiMget  ot came  In  on  the  line  and 

be  aald:  "The  stampa  go  b«cH  in  or  another 
dealer  goas  In.'  I  argued  my  case  the  beet 
I  oouM.  and  In  the  conversation  he  threat- 
ened to  not  only  put  my  brother  and  me  out 

of  tbe rtatlon.  but  my  other  stauon 

la where   I   have    been   giving   Top 

Value  Stamps. 

in  the  course  of  our  converMtion,  Mr.  .  .  . 
made  «»>a  remark  l/ial.  "f  poM  Wi«  »*« 
rtomp  maa  $iOO  to  get  Kamps  /or  your  s«a- 
IMm  and  I  am  not  going  to  tee  stamps  leoce 
tlmt  ftation." 

Tradina  stamps  cott  me  tJJOO  in  lit!  <« 
my  ...  .  rt««on,  end  in  JlUy  tie  stompi  fn 
tht  .  .  .  .  ttttion  cost  «CIO. 

/  HorJfc  Mt  least  90  houra  a  loeek  and  wo 
ioet  m»  broffier,  and  our  net  eamingi  were 
under  »f  per  hour  lor  each  0/  us  in  I»«J  and 
JO  Mr  in  1M4 

Jt  U  imrosHble.  there/ore.  lor  lu  (o  con- 
tinue  stampi  and  continue  in  bujinejj  with- 
out elieatine  the  public  in  one  may  or  an- 
other We  decided  to  get  rid  0/  «ie  itampt 
alter  a  thorough  rurrey  o/  our  ciutomers  who 
told  ut  tliey  would  not  quit  i/  we  quit 
stamps. 

/  /eel  that  it  this  eort  o/  intimidation  Is 
aUowed,  the  rmaU  station  oumer  is  ulf  imatelj 
doomed  »»  /lis  oien  supplier." 

Signed -.  owner 
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CtMCiKKATl,  Ohio  aUSO. 
(ThJa  method  of  operation  la  not  oonBnod  to 
one  oosnpany.    Many  ot  the  other  major  oU 
PTn,p.niii.  are  Jnat  aa  guilty  of  such  prac- 

^^BT'Tlie  foUowlng  1>  a  bulletin  laeued  by 

the  Kro«er  Oosnpany.  written  by  •>  C.  Judge. 

then  a  Vice  Prealdent  of  the  Roanoke  tMvl- 

alon. 

To:  AU  Kro«er  Bmployeea— Roanoke  Division. 

Too  could  do  Kroger  and  me  a  great  favor. 
Tou  alao  oould  be  of  great  aaalatanoe  by 
helping  to  swell  our  bualneaa— TM^^igln 
more  dollara  to  you  from  tbe  Kroger  Bn- 
ployeea'  Profit  Sharing  P>ind. 

Many  OUlng  atatlona  and  sosne  other  bual- 
nesao  have  recenUy  '^PVf^  7°^  J'i^ 
stamps.    The  previous  organteatloo  of  Top 


Value  people  In  Boanoke  Ioet  aome  ot  their 
,™«^^.    Many  auing  .taUosa  are  re- 
Saldenng  T^  Value  stamp.  b~=^  ^J 
rssllze  what  an   important  aalea  tool  they 
are     I  am  enthused  to  know  that  we  have  a 
fine  zone  Manager  In  Mr.  Mike  Bryant^o 
has  only  been  In  charge  of  thU  stamp  opera- 
tion in  Roanoke  tor  a  short  time.     Be  U  a 
splendid  fellow  and  a  •■'>^-'^'"  *°1^ 
p\edlcta  hla  aales  organliatlon  'rtl">«  •«»? 
io  none  after  he  geu  hU  feet  on  the  ^u^. 
Here's  the  big  favor  you  »"  *°  '°^^ 
Tboee  of  you  who  drive  automobile..  pl«tse 
make  It  a  point  to  go  Into  one  or  two  (UUng 
stations  a  week  and  before  purchaalng  gaa. 
Uk-   "Do  you  give  Top  Value   stamp.?        If 
the   ailing   station   attendant   tells   you   he 
doea  not  give  Top  Value  stamps.  <^«'  ^^ 
not  drive  to  one  who  doe.7    If  vre  a^   do  thU 
for  the  neit  two  or  three  months.  It  will  be 
a  big  help  in  getting  some  of  the«, account, 
re-eatabllshed.    Purthermore.  you  all  should 
be   saving  TV   stamp,   and   not  purchaalng 
from  those  who  do  not  give  them 

You  can  also  do  Kroger  and  me  a  big  lavor 
by  doing  the  following:  If  you  or  your  friend. 
TO  to  a  Top  Value  Redemption  Store,  and 
Should  you  noUce  any  dlscourteele.  or  lack 
of  Interett  on  the  part  of  Top  Value  BeaemP" 
Uon  Store  employees,  please  report  this  oi- 
reeUT  to  Mr  M»cy  who  will  In  turn  contact 
Mr  Bryant.  It  will  be  beat  for  you  not  to 
make  yourMlf  known  a.  a  Kroger  employe, 
when  going  Into  a  Top  Value  Redemption 
Store.  wT  are  Insisting  that  those  people 
appreciate  their  Jobs  and  cuatomers  a.  we 
aU  must  do. 

I  am  coontlng  on  you  for  your  help. 
PCJ:lcb  /S/r.C.  Judge 

ui  aTAups  »  LaomMAT.  ADvraTtawo  oavici? 
Many  people  beUeve  that  trading  stamps 
are  a  legitimate  advertising  device,  and  some 
trading  stamp  users  have  attempted  to  Jua- 
tllT  the  extra  coat  of  stamp,  by  saying  they 
are  a  "form  of  advertlrtng."  We  contend 
that  trading  stamps  are  not  a  legitimate 
advertising  device  because  advertising  gives 
informauon  about  "where  and  what  mer- 
ehandlae  U  available."  Trading  sumpa 
achieve  no  such  purpoee. 

Advertulng  teUa  about  the  Mrvlce.  a  store 
has  to  offer  and  about  Itt  policies.  Trading 
stamp,  do  not  perform  thU  function. 

Advertising  gives  information  about  new 
products.  Item.,  et  cetera.  Trading  stampa 
do  not. 

Therefore,  trading  stamp,  do  not  perform 
the  function  of  advertulng.  Instead,  they 
are  a  form  of  "halt"  or  "lure"  by  which  the 
cuaumer  1.  mwle  to  feel  ebe  Is  getting 
"something  for  nothing." 

People  who  buy  gaMllne.  tor  example,  to 
obtain  a  oertiln  trading  .lamp,  make  brand 
.election  a  secondary  oonalderatlon.  The  big 
oU  companlea  have  .pent  WUlon.  at  doUara 
to  Mtabllsh  "brand  Images".  Kow.  they  build 
up  the  stamp  Image. 

Atfvertisinf  tee»ini«u«. 
I    Peter  Volld.  PrMldant  of  the  King  Korn 
Stamp  company,  said  In  an  advertlMment 
directed  to  supemaarkel  operator.: 

"Women  are  foUowers  and  collector,  ol 
fantaay:  three  or  93.  they  Uke  to  collect 
thing*— like  stampa.  The  typical  supermar- 
ket shopper  react,  excitedly  to  the  same  baado 
stimuli  a.  do  UtUe  girls— especially  when  a 
store  recognleea  her  psychology  for  what  It 
la.  Oater  to  the  little  glrU.  PUy  store  with 
th«n  by  offering  King  Kom  stamps." 

n  One  oosnpany  Increaaed  the  price  of 
slow  moving  chocolate  eovMed  cherrle.  by 
SO  per  cent,  offering  100  free  rtampa— and 
aold  out  In  one  day.  Value  of  stampa  .  .  . 
10  cents. 

Harvard  Law  Revieui 

.  auch  schemee.  by  tempting  the  un.ua- 

Da^ung  with  the  hope  of  g«ttlng  nmethlng 

^nothing,  lure  th«n  to  improvidence  and 

extxavagant  opendlture. 

Furtbemure,  aallke  ordinary  advertlat&i. 


the  trading  «amp  .y.tem  serve,  no  useful 
^crnoH      It  Uiru.U  an  additional  and  un- 
hMimrj  coat  oo  dlatrlbuUon  which  mu.t 
ultimately  be  borne  by  the  entire  public 
FaoriT.  TO  TH»  rrAis»  nronaimT 
1.  Time  LapM 
A  retailer  pay.  the  stamp  company  repre- 
■entatlve  for  the  stamp  pada  upon  delivery, 
but  the  rtamp  saver  doe.  not  redeeaj  her 
filled  book,  for  a  term  of  several  months,  or 
even  year..     In   the  meantime,   the  mamp 
company  ha.  this  money  (Inteteet  free)  as 
working  or  Inveetment  caplul. 

Fortune  magaHne  atatee  that  approxl- 
maWly  «0  per  cent  of  tbe  stamp  company 
sales  are  available  at  all  ume.  for  Investment 
3.  Unredeemed  Stamp. 
Many  people  feel  that  aa  high  M  60  per 
cent  of  the  stamp,  sold  to  retallw.  In  Mm. 
InatancM  never  find  their  way  back  to  the 
redemption  center..  T*' '«^"'» '""£, ""."S; 
pame.  reported  In  a  .urvey  taken  by  the 
united  SUtea  Department  of  *«^'"'« 
that  they  expect  to  redeem  from  75  to  B5 
Zr  cent  of  Selr  stamp..  Bather  than  go 
ITto  detaU  on  thla  point,  let  u.  a«ume  that 
S6  per  cent  of  the  .tamp.  K>ld  wUl  be  re- 

""T^rkl  per  cent  tinredeemed  stamp,  would 
be  eoual  to  WOO  mlUIon  on  expected  sale, 
of  11  bUllon  for  lB«e.  This  would  amount 
to  more  than  M.76  million  per  week.  There- 
tore  M15  mllUon  worth  ot  stMnps  sold 
each  week  will  never  be  redeemed. 

ju.t  how  much  la  M  75  -^'1?°'  ^?" 
break,  down  to  an  ^'"^^°'*^"'"".^, 
day  on  a  baal.  ot  a  five-day  *brk  week.  This 
mean,  that  ot  the  total  trading  rtampa  sold 
e«h  day.  the  stamp,  that  «"  «°  J^«; 
deemed  wUl  yield  an  amount  equal  to  the 
salary  we  pay  the  President  of  the  OS.  for 

"Ti-erml^l^ter  Wolff  ctlmated  that 
stamp  companies  put  »80  mUllon  »w.y  e^h 
year  In  rewrvee  to  redeem  stamp,  that  will 
never  be  redeemed.  ThaM  huge  Ui  free 
fund,  are  uaed  for  expansion  aqd  other  pur- 
poM.— a  device  that  no  other  business  u 
able  to  wnploy. 

3.  Metchandlae  Markup 
Excasalve  discount,  to  stamp  oompanlM 
gained  by  huge  purch..«i  (often  OTt-dated 
L«ch»ni.erare  eatlmated  at  o^'""  ^f 
dollar..  The  stamps,  however,  are  In  re- 
TJ^a  premluma  at  the  hlgbeat  reUU 
price..  Stamp  oompwHe.  do  not  •^"'>« 
bargains  at  redempUon  store..  By  niaklng 
tSmg  stamp.  repl«e  eaah.  they  •"»»'« 
to  receive  .  markup  of  60  per  cent  or  more 
on  all  merchandise  delivered. 
iln  actual  cose  itudy 
A  leading  Waahlngton.  D.C.  department 
store^ff^  a  Oeneral  El«!trlc  "»«"" 
toothbrush  for  (11 J8.  It  wa.  not  advertUed 
„  a  "loM  leader-  or  "leader",  but  a.  a  nor- 
mal everyday   Item.  

In  the  1984  catalog  ot  the  leading  stamp 
company,  the  KUne  General  Electric  tooth- 
bru.h  (same  acceB«rlee)  wa.  Itated  at  61, 
book,  of  .lamp.  (This  company  ha.  1.200 
««mps  per  book.)  Therefore.  becauM  namp. 
are  K>ld  In  the  Washington  area  at  alS  per 
oad  of  6  000.  the  retailer  who  give,  stamp. 
has  to  pay  622  60  (6W  booka).  to  purcbaa. 
the  amount  ot  stamp,  required  to  buy  the 
toothbrush  at  a  .tamp  redempUon  rtore. 
Thl.  mean,  the  stamp  company  charged 
(10  82  over  and  above  tbe  department  .tore 
prlc  (The  department  store's  markup  was 
iio  per  cent:  the  tr«llng  stamp  company  s 
markup  was  approximately  63  per  cent.) 
Department  store 

Toothbrush  (relaU  price) »II.»« 

— 90  ptfoent  marlnip 

Con  of  depaitment  rton —      ■■" 

Stamp  ootnpaoy 

TOotbbruab  {9%  books) »a3.  50 

_««  paroent  markup 
Ooat  to  wtamp  company . »" 


-™ar.r..'t^=r"«s;  Es.s«a>s«T-s  =L-H=i?::rr: 

for  buymg  ...  suchlarg.  Q^-.Vi^.'I^.S     ^^^^Z^^^eH^^V,  ';;',S:r^th^ut  «,'■     attorney  for  the  Te""  *-ocl.t.on  of  P.^ 

leum  Retallera.  auinnwd  up  toe  wboie  case 
4g>itu>t  trading  stamps  when  he  said: 

•Our  lorebearere  had  a  basic  and  tvin- 
damental  distrust  of  a&7  plan,  scheme, 
or  device  which  had  the  lure  of  promising 
'Bomelhlng  for  nothlnf'.  Their  expertence 
had  taught  them,  as  It  should  teach  Ufl.  that 
the  consumer  rarely.  If  ever,  get*  'something 
for  nothing'." 

QuoUng  from  his  review  in  both  the  Texas 
Law  Review  and  the  Boston  CoUege  Indus- 
trial Law  Review.  Mr,  Babb  continued: 

"In  either  event  the  onlj  winner  la  the 


iSUundoubteirwould)  "their  cost  would  companies  have  sought  repeal  without  sue- 
^L^tslut^uJth^nta:i2.mtikineUitii  cess.  Again,  no  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
^t  p^oSf  tr^t  much  giSter.  .  .  .  17J>00  vet«  the  Washington  prohibition  in  an  ap- 
stamps  «a  •16/5.000  =»a2.60. 

Employment  opportunitiCM? 
What  about  the  claim  that  stamp  com- 


panies provide  Jobs  that  stlmolate  the  econ 
oaiy?  This  claim  has  no  foundation  wbat- 
Boever.  To  perpetuate  good  public  image 
and  the  image  of  Its  producU,  a  manulac- 
turer  must  maintain  an  eOclent  system  of 
wholesalers,  brokers,  retaUer*.  salesmen, 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  et  cetera.    The  more  per- 


verse the  Washington  prohibition 
peal  to  the  highest  court. 
Louisiana 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  In  1*16 
upheld  the  constitution  all  ty  of  a  state  stat- 
ute Imposing  a  prohibitive  license  fee  oo 
any  person  dealing  m  trading  stamps  of  any 
kind— a  probibillve  lee  ranging  from  $5,000 
to  » 10.000  annually. 

The  court.  In  determining  the  constitu- 
tlonaUty  of  anti-stamp  legislation,  gave  lu 


«1i?'promouSrthe  manulBCturer  can  "get.      views  aa  to  the  economic  Impact  of  trading      ^^^^  ^^^^p  company,  the  ulUmate  lo^r 
■?     _  r__^,  a... K-„Hi—  1.  moviid    and      atamos  in  business  communities:  alwavs   belne   the   customer.  ...  It   Is  dlffi- 


"TmSre^  his  merchandise  la  moved,  and     stamps  in  bu«ine«.  ^^'^^^-.L^^  .t 

MIC  iHu.e  ^      ^  "Whatever  others  may  think,  therefore,  it 

is  fairly  evident  that  the  people  of  Louisiana 
have  been  ol  the  opinion  for  16  years,  that 


the  more  Jobs  he  creates. 

Stamp  oompanlee  do  not  promote  the  sale 
of  the  premiums  they  stock,  nor  do  they 
service  them.  They  promote  stampe.  and 
their  entire  program  is  aimed  at  destroying 
the  distribution  system  of  tiie  manufacturer. 
As  their  purchases  mount,  they  supprsM  op- 
position; and  their  control  over  suppUers. 
the  prees  and  other  media  is  well  known. 
The  record  will  show  that  stamp  companies 
destroy  more  Jobs  than  they  create. 

When  trading  stamp  plans  were  first 
launched,  officials  of  aU  big  manufacturers 
openly  condemned  the  trading  stamp  plan 
as  a  "scheme".  However,  as  volume  built  up. 
criticism  was  no  longer  heard.  The  big  oU 
companies  refused  to  comment.  Most  radio 
and  TV  offlclala  shut  off  oommentarlea  un- 
Invorable  to  stamp  plans. 

We  believe  that  our  analysis  has  revealed 
that  the  trading  stamp  companies  are  guilty 
<rf  false  advertlsiog  claims,  coercion  of  deal- 
ers. discrlmlnafc(M7  contracts,  restraint  of 
trade,  monopoly,  and  an  almost  total  disre- 
gard for  the  well-being  of  the  ccmsumer. 

IS     LKCISLATIOK     SW     AKSWaST 

In  1915  the  U,S.  supreme  Court  declared: 
"Complainants  (stamp  companies)  haee 
given  reasoning  to  the  mere  mechanism  of 
this  scheme,  but  no  force  to  their  evil  Influ- 
ence upon  conduct  and  haWt;  not  enough 
force  to  their  Insidious  potentlalltlea  .  .  . 

•Advertising  is  identlflcaUon  and  descrip- 
tion: appraisal  of  quality  and  place,  which 
to  a  simple  matter,  single  in  purpose  and 
motive— there  being  nothing  ulterior  In- 
volved .  .  .  The  schemes  of  the  stamp  com- 
panies have  no  such  directness  and  effect. 
They  rely  upon  something  else  than  the 
article  sold. 

"They  tempt  by  promise  of  value  greater 
than  the  article  and  apparently  not  repre- 
sented In  Ita  price.  The  appeal  Is  to  cupid- 
ity ..  .  something  in  U  which  U  marked 
from  the  common  eye.  for  the  purchaser  Is 
made  to  beUeve  that  be  can  get  more  out  of 
tbe  fund  than  be  had  put  Into  It. 

",  .  .  This  may  not  be  called  In  an  exact 
sense,  a  lottery:  may  not  be  called  gaming. 
It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  having  the 
seduction  and  will  of  such  ...  It  has  ul- 
terior purposes,  and  how  It  has  developed 
stamp  companies  vividly  represent  In  their 
own  averments  .  .  ." 

State  legiMlatUm 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  has  twice 
upheld  anU-tradlng  stamp  leglaUtion.  The 
first  Involved  the  Imposing  of  a  license  tax 
upon  the  use  of  trading  stampa.  The  sec- 
ond was  an  outright  prohibition  of  their 
use  In  the  SUU  of  Kansas. 

The  Mg  stamp  companlaa  have  asked  tbe 
Attorney  General  each  year  to  support  re- 
peal of  the  legislation  .  .  .  without  success. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  by  either  the 
chains  or  the  stamp  companies  to  take  their 
cases  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Washington 

The  sUte  of  Waahlngtoo  passed  legiala- 
Uon    In    I91S   llmltlnf   tb*   redempUon   of 


tbe  trading  stamp  business  Is  not  an  indus- 
trial pursuit.  .  .  .  but  Is  a  mere  parasite, 
seeking  to  fatten  upon  such  punulU." 
Wyoming 
The  state  of  Wyoming  llmiu  redemption 
to  cash.  The  SUte  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  new  1958  law  banning  trading  stampa. 
The  Senior  JusUoe  rfald :  "The  lure  of  trading 
stamps  la  an  evil  .  .  .  The  legislature  has  a 
right  to  suppress  them." 

New  Jersey 
The  sUte  of  New  Jersey  sued  to  recover 
•7,165,000  in  stamps  Issued  by  one  stamp 
company  that  were  not  redeemed.  Tbe  law 
requires  that  cash  must  be  offered  and  that 
bonds  must  be  posted  to  cover  possible  losses 
to  consumers. 

Ohio 
In  Ohio  one  80-store  group  claims  trading 
stamps  cost  them  t2  million  annually.    An- 
other sued  S*H  to  stop  false  advertulng  and 
false  comparleons  claiming  $150,000  damages. 
Several    proposed   bills   have   been   Wiled. 
District  of  Columbia 
In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
stamps  were  outUwed   In   1913,   but  In   1963 
President  Kennedy  was  Induced  to  ask  for 
a  repeal  of  tbe  law.     Efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  restore  tbe  original  act. 
Maryland 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  In  the 
case  of  SUte  vs.  Hawkins  (Md.  1903)  upheld 
a  conviction  for  violation  of  an  Act  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature  prohibiting  the  issii- 
Ing  of  trading  stamps.     In  lU  opening  the 
court  stated: 

"The  uncertain,  undetermined,  or  unknown 
Is  what  BttracU  a  large  class  of  people  In 
every  community,  and  It  Is  dealing  with  the 
•uncertain.  undertermVned  or  unknown'  that 
has  ruined  many,  and  the  tendency  to  thus 
deal  (appealing  to  the  gambling  Instinct) 
Is  one  of  tlie  evils  of  the  preaent  day." 
North  DakoU 
The  Supreme  Court  of  North  DakoU  In  the 
case  of  Olson  vs.  Roes  (1918>: 

'*.  .  .  Many  ot  the  stamps  are  lost  and 
never  prvaented  for  redemption,  so  we  allow 
the  stamp  company  a  clear  profit  of  60  per 
cent.  What  fools  we  mortals  be.  Of  course, 
the  business  Is  deceptive  and  pernldous.- 

New  York.  Georgia.  Tennessee.  Kentucky. 
Idaho.  Montana,  California.  Oregon,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Florida.  Michigan,  Colorado  and 
many  other  states,  as  weU  as  Canada  aad 
Great  Britain,  are  presently  considering  anti- 
stamp  leglslaUon.  Most  attempts  to  outlaw 
stamps  have  been  met  with  ooneumw  pres- 
sure Instigated  by  tbe  stamp  companies, 
which  resulted  In  many  defeaU.  Fake  con- 
sumer groupe,  clubs,  leagues,  et  cetera,  have 
been  organised  and  weU  financed,  and  op- 
erated moet  effectively. 

Millions  of  businessmen  and  their  custo- 
mers have  expresMd  a  hope  that  the  investi- 
gations being  conducted  by  the  Department 
of   JusUce   and  Federal   Trade   Oommiaslon 


always  being  tbe  customer, 
cult  to  conceive  a  court  today.  If  presented 
with  legislation  for  the  first  time,  overtunx- 
Ing  a  prohibition  on  trading  stamps. 

COMCt.UBOICS 

A  total  evaluation  of  the  trading  sUmp 
business  is  difficult  In  such  limited  space, 
but  we  believe  the  well  documented  evi- 
dence contained  herein  should  be  available 
to  and  be  analysed  by  everyone. 


Do  Smarts  Wakt  "Tht  T«th-H?" 

The  foregoing  thesis  on  trading  stamps 
presented  before  claases  at  UiUverwty  of  Cln- 
cUuiBtl.  by  students  Ed  Wlmmer.  Jr.  and 
Chad  P.  Wtck  has  been  reproduced  In  tbe 
hope  that  It  would  be  a  oontrlbutloo  to  the 
many  efforts  being  made  to  curb  the  abuses 
of  the  trading  stamp  business. 

Over  the  past  several  montha,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  rise  in  sentiment  favoring 
drastic  action  bv  Congress,  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  the  regulatory  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, either  to  end  the  false  claims,  prea- 
sures.  coercion  and  other  evils  charged 
against  the  stamp  companies,  or  to  outlsw 
stamps  entirely. 

Anti-stamp  centlment,  even  among  the 
biggest  users  of  stamps.  Is  not  confined  to 
one  country.  In  England,  the  big  chains. 
The  Propriety  Artlclee  Trade  Association,  end 
other  groups  have  used  the  newspapers  to 
appeal  to  the  public  and  to  Parliament  to 
"rtd  the  BrlUsh  Isles  of  their  stamps." 
Sweeping  legUlatlon  has  been  passed  in  two 
Canadian  Provinces  and  in  parts  of  AustralU. 
A  lure  of  ■'something  for  notliing."'  how*^ 
ever,  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  Its  hold  on 
countless  millions  ol  people  Is  affecting  the 
smallest  purchase  of  goods  and  services. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  government 
has  had  to  take  bigger  and  bigger  steps  to- 
ward protecUon  of  the  public  from  stock 
frauds,  insurance  rackets,  gambling  syndi- 
cates, food  and  drug  poisoning,  false  adver- 
tulng, marijuana,  monopolistic  pracUces.  and 
many  other  evils. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  thesis  developed 
for  presenUtlon  before  studenu  at  the  Cnl- 
vsTsltyof  CJnclimaU.  deserves  widespread  dis- 
tribution and  the  utmost  consideration  of 
every  person  concerned  with  the  breakdown 
of  ethics  In  the  American  market  place.  The 
rise  of  great  power  groups  (due  to  a  laxity  in 
our  laws  governing  unfair  trade  practices  and 
monopoly  power  (  cannot  t>e  ignored  any 
longer  If  the  whole  structure  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  U  to  avoid  catastrophe. 

We  urge  everyone  to  weigh  the  following 
statements,  facts  and  figures  as  supporting 
evldenoe  of  the  strong  public,  business  and 
legUUtive  sentiment  favoring  Immediate  ac- 
tion against  the  stamp  companies,  now  build- 
ing up  over  the  nation. 


President,  Forward  Amerie*.  Inc.,  Vice 
prexident.  Nmtionml  Federotton  of  tn* 
depejident  Biuinest.  Inc. 

It  la  my  opinion  that  the  trading  stamp 
buslnett  has  become  a  matter  that  now  de- 
m&nds  attention  of  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States.     Since  I  announced  an  iaten* 
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Uon  to  InVMtlgat*  the  nimlBcOonB  ol  tW. 
eiiuon  doiur  uwluBtry.  mj  olB^  ""  °^  "*" 
Meg«l  wltB  «Bigi«tul.tloni  End  uxg.nt  .p- 

peals  tor  h«lp.  

Somehow,  and  t  would  Judge  very  ■oon.  we 
AmertcMJ.  niu»t  decide  to  either  bring  about 
marketing  condition,  that  .«  the  bulwark 
of  the  good  wjclety.  or  risk  the  iom  of  what 
we  now  pretend  to  cherUh  so  dearlj. 

U  the  few  are  permitted  to  run  rough- 
ahod  over  the  hopee  and  dream,  of  the  many, 
and  UM  any  method  to  attain  BioceM.  the 
future  will  hold  UtUe.  If  any.  promlM  for  on- 
coming generation.. 

My  full  intention  U  to  pursue  a  courM 
that  wUl  not  only  lead  to  a  complete  under- 
■tandlng  of  the  trading  .tamp  buslneoe.  but 
one  that  wlU  end  In  bringing  about  reform, 
which  wlU  protect  the  public  and  all  legltl- 
maw  buMneM.  large  and  .mall.  I  look  upon 
trading  rtamp.  a.  a  parMlUc  burden  on  the 
Ukck.  of  bualneM  and  a  tax  Unpoaed  upon 
the  cuatomer  by  private  Interest.. 

Organisations  or  Individual,  will  And  me 
and  my  .tall  readv  and  wllUng  to  look  at 
both  aldea  of  the  trading  stamp  !a«ie.  but  un- 
wtUlng  to  oompromlw  where  freedom  to  com- 
pete fairly  (without  coercion  from  any 
Kjuroe)  1.  weakened  or  otherwlM  endan- 
gered. 
•  '  ■    Wolff 
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Natiomwids  BBrrsMXMV 
In  1M3,  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Bu*m«a.  Inc..  with  heodquarteri  in 
San  Mateo.  California,  polled  Ita  entire 
memberahlp  on  the  question :  Trading  itamp 
plana  ...  are  you  for  or  against  aggressive 
OoT«nunent  action  to  control  the  activities  of 
trading  stamp  plans  and  their  promoters? 
Results 

Percent 

TO, » 

Agaliut » 

No    vote " 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bualnaa..  Inc.  report,  the  largest  Individual 
mambcrahlp  of  any  bualnew  or  professional 
man',  organlaatlon  In  the  Dnlted  State.  .  . 
mora  than  300.000  .trong  Through  lu 
publication  The  Mandate,  members  are  given 
an  opportunity  each  month  to  voice  their 
oplnlol»  on  four  or  Ave  imporunt  leg- 
Idatlvs  iMun  aOectlng  the  naUonal  econ- 
omy, the  reeule.  from  which  are  fcffwarded 
to  Member,  of  Congress  by  2,600  Federation 
Dlrtxlct  Chairmen. 

Other  polls  taken  by  colleges,  chain  store 
groups  and  various  magazine,  and  aaeocla- 
tlons,  all  nvtAl  that  action  to  curb  the 
abuses  of  trading  .tamp  plan,  la  long  past 
due. 

ITHAT  THXT  BAT 


"There  la  nothing  alwut  trading  .tamps  to 
commend  them  to  any  conaclenUous  and  Im- 
partial person.  They  arc  an  attempt  to  levy 
tribute  .  .  .  and  any  high  sounding  phrases 
such  aa  "free  enterprise."  cannot  change  the 
basic  tact  that  trading  itsmps  are  a  paraalUc 
Injection  Into  the  mercantile  blood  stream. 
The  entire  merchandising  Industry  of  Canada 
U  opposed  to  them,  which  Includes  both 
chain,  and  IndependenU."  Statement  rigned 
by  ReUll  Merchant.  Awoclatlon  of  Canada. 
Manitoba  Farmer.'  Dnlon.  Wlnnepeg  District 
Trsdes  and  Labor  UlUon.  B«tt*r  Business 
Bureau,  Vancouver  City  Council.  CanKlian 
AMOdatlon  of  Consumers,  Canada  B«taii 
DrugglJrt.'  AMOdatlon — and  other  groups. 

"Stamp  plan,  are  veritable  monater.  which 
the  retailer,  and  conaumer.  have  fastened 
upon  our  Induatrj.  They  are  a  form  of 
mm-fism  marchandlaing  running  out  of  con- 
trol In  many  area..  They  are  an  effecUve  tool 
of  monopoly  power.  reatrlcOug  compeUtlon 
and  harming  nnall  buainaM."  CongreM  of 
Petroleum  Retailers. 

•"The  stamip  companies  are  trying  to  break 
our  40-year  rastncUon  by  making  stamps 
good  tar  llMurance  Instead  of  pramiums. 
Tbsy  liave  lined  up  Kuns  of  the  most  power- 


ful people  in  the  .Ute  to  put  Washington  in 
the  .tamp  column  by  thU  backdoor  ap- 
proach. We  need  your  help."  Bobsrt 
Campbell.  Waahlngton  State  Food  Dealer. 
Ann. 

"It  U  clear  to  me  that  bualneeemen  mu.t 
absorb  or  pass  on  the  cost  of  trading  .tamps. 
A.  Governor  I  cannot  Initiate  legislation, 
but  I  pledge  my  support  to  any  action  taken 
in  that  direction."  Oovemor  (now  Senator) 
Frank  l.au.che. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  people 
get  that  Kjmethlng-for-nothlng  look  in  their 
eyes,  that  come,  from  every  paMlng  out  of 
stamp,  at  the  checkout  counter,  there  are 
forcea  at  work  In  the  human  mind  which 
tend    to   weaken   character   and   destroy  all 
KhM  of  real  value.  "    A  Protestant  Minister. 
"Food  stamps  are  Ulegal  in  Canada  under 
Canadian  Criminal  Law.     A  drive  u  bemg 
made  to  report  each  c«m   to  the  Attorney 
0«ieral.     Stamp.     Inject     an     unnecesMiry 
middleman  Into  the  economy  to  the  detrl- 
nisnt  of  coneiuner  and  retailer.     A  2%  tax, 
which    Canada   claim,    stamp,    levy,    would 
amount  to  no  million  tor  consumers  to  pay, 
say.  a  Canadian  publication.    After  trading 
.tamps  went  into  effect,  the  food  index  In- 
crvssed  m  Halifax.  3.8:  St,  John  3  :  Mlnktcn. 
3J)-  Toronto.  4J  and  Ottawa.  33."    Kxcerpl 
from  Conaumer  Conference  News.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

"Trading  stamp  plan,  are  a  device  through 
which  our  people  are  reeslvlng  a  .uperfldai 
type  of  education  caualng  K  many  of  our 
citlaen.  to  lose  more  of  their  abUlty  to  think 
for  thenuelve..'  Letter  from  a  Catholic 
Bishop. 

"My  considerate  opinion  of  stamp  plan.  1. 
■imply  thl..  They  are  economic  prortltuUon 
at  It.  best — economic  UuaUty  at  It.  worst." 
Charles  Bromann.  Anoclatsd  Food  Betallers. 
Chicago. 

"There  la  no  place  for  trading  stamp.  In 
any  prof««.lonal  hualneM.  A  drug  .tore  that 
U  plaatered  with  stamp  sign.  U  a  black  eye 
to  pharmacy.  Stampe  are  .uppoaed  to  be  a 
form  of  price-cutting,  and  when  given  on 
articles  uiuler  Fair  Trade  they  are  uwd  as 
a  method  to  get  around  a  Pair  Trade  Law. 
The  added  cost  to  the  drugstore  proprietor 
and  the  Ume  lost  In  handling  such  a  device, 
oould  be  well  invested  In  other  direeUons." 
Peter  Sletterdahl.  Journal  Sdltor,  NaUonal 

Asm.  of  Betali  Druggl«.         

"First,  may  I  My  that  the  White  Houm— 
and  Mr..  BMnhower — deal  almost  exclu- 
sively with  Independent  .tores,  in  and 
around  WashingVMi.  In  addition,  the  First 
litdy  frequenUy  ttops  at  roadWde  market, 
on  her  way  to  the  Oettysburg  farm.  Con- 
trary to  pres.  reporu,  Mrs.  Blsenliower  doss 
not  »v«  trsdlnc  rtamps."  Mary  Jane  Mc- 
CaJTree.  Secretary  to  Mia.  BMnhower. 
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Foad  ud  U.S.  F«rd(a  PeHcr 

EXTENSION   OF   REMABKS 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or  MntHXaoT. 
IN  THE  HOOSl:  OF  BBPRESKNTA-nVES 

Wednetdav.  March  15, 1»*7 
Mr.    LANOEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    world 
food  needs  are  certainly  of  con(»m  to, 
and  have  dgnlflcant  Impact  on,  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  _      ^    » 

With  Inadequate  prices  oBerea  to 
domestic  producers  of  food  and  fiber 
these  days,  I  caU  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  delivered  by  Mr. 
Herl)ert  J.  Water.'!.  AssUtant  Adminis- 
trator for  War  on  Hunger.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  State  De- 
partment, before  the  ExecuUv*  Manage- 
ment Confereivce  of  the  American  Meat 


Institute.  March  6,  1967.  If  there  U  no 
objection,  I  hereby  insert  Mr.  Waters' 
sUtement  In  the  Ricom  at  this  point; 
Fooo  *KD  VS.  Foansw  Poucr 
I  appreciate  this  chance  to  tie  with  you  w 
discus,  a  topic  of  mutual  Intereat.  I  am  al- 
way.  pleSMd  at  Melng  American  hualnessmcn 
giving  serious  study  to  the  implications  ol 
domesuc  agricultural  trends.  It  Is  all  the 
more  Important,  now  that  food  and  food 
production  has  Ijecome  the  number  one 
concern   of  the   world. 

The  theme  of  your  Conference.  "Food  and 
Farm  Policy;  Impact  on  the  Livestock  Seg- 
ment of  American  Agriculture  ".  la  ImporUnt. 
But  the  fact  tliat  you  had  the  foresight  to 
include  within  that  theme,  your  reque«  lor 
dlscuMlon  of  -Food  and  D.8  Foreign  Policy". 
I.  of  even  greater  ftnportance  to  me. 

Certainly,  the  future  of  American  agricul- 
ture caimot  be  Mparated  from  an  over-all 
world  WtuaUon.  A.  a  oaUon.  we  have  made 
too  many  mistakes  In  the  pa«  trying  to  uni- 
laterally develop  farm  policy  without  ade- 
quate conslderaUon  of  international  trends 
and  international  reaponalbillUe..  Whether 
any  of  u.  like  It  or  not.  wliat  happen,  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  directly  affects  what 
happen,  to  each  of  u..  For  that  reason. 
It  would  be  Mriouily  Impractical  to  dlMUes 
food  and  farm  policy  without  a  careful  look 
at  what  1.  happanmg  in  the  world  around  us 
Commercial  export,  of  American  farm  pro- 
ducucn  have  grown  anoaxingly  In  recent 
years,  and,  in  addition,  there  1.  the  Increas- 
ingly'dcnlnant  problem  of  the  hungry  part 
of  the  world's  populaUon. 

WbUe  It  1.  this  latter  challenge  that  I. 
my  baalc  re.pon.ibmty.  It  Is  Impossible  lor 
me  to  try  to  honesOy  face  that  challenge 
without  taking  a  deep  and  continuing  In- 
terest in  our  domestic  food  and  farm  poilcy. 
By  the  same  token.  It  would  be  ahort- 
Blghted  for  any  American  (mslnessman  to 
consider  what  may  happen  In  food  and  farm 
poUcy  without  taking  into  account  hot!'  the 
(trowth  of  international  coDimercial  export 
trade  in  agricultural  commodltle.  and  the 
vaatly  Increasing  demand  for  food  in  the 
world  aa  a  whole— regardless  of  the  ability 
to  pay  for  It  In  conventional  term.. 

Your  Conference  .hows  that  you  once  mote 
a.  an  Industry  are  not  ahort-sighted.     Tou 
are  very  rightly  taking  a  deep  look  at  chang- 
ing   olrcumatance.    at    home    and    abroad. 
Like  the  rest  of  you.  I  have  been  impreued 
by  Don  Paarlberg'.  uauai  careful  anaiyala  ol 
the    present   economic    and    KWlal    pcsitloo 
of  American  agriculture  and  American  farm 
tamlUee.  and  the  slgnlUcant  trend,  he  Me. 
developing.    Uke  the  rest  of  you.  I  sm  look- 
ing  forward    to    the    piesentaUon    by    our 
mutual  friend.  Roscoe  Haynle.  Chairman  of 
your  Board  of   Directors,  and  President  of 
WllMm    and    Company.    Inc..    covering    the 
poilcy   discussions   that    have   occupied   the 
itlentlon  of  the  National  AdvUory  Comml.- 
.lon  on  Food  and  Fiber,  of  which  he  Is  a 
member.    1   )urt  hop.  that  I  can  make  a 
useful  contribution  to  your  overall  appraisal 
by  emphaalring  K>me  ol  the  developments  on 
the  intemaUonal  Kene. 

Let  me  outline  for  you  eight  promises, 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  support  In  more 
depth. 

First  of  all — our  food  abundance— th. 
abundance  we  worried  to  much  ahout  during 
the  past  few  decades— ha.  been  a  vitally  im- 
portant naUonal  asset,  and  the  dwindling 
avallabUlty  of  that  a«et  1.  glvUig  us  Kriou. 
concern  today. 

Stcond,  adequate  food  luppUes  In  our  own 
country  are  etamtlaj  to  everyone— they  are 
essenUal  to  curb  Inflaaonary  pressures;  they 
are  essential  to  our  balance  o(  psymenta, 
which  in  turn  means  the  security  and  aanc- 
tlty  of  o\>r  doUar;  and  they  art  certalWJ 
ea»ntlal  to  our  foreign  policy  and  our  world- 
»nde  respooslbilltles  of  leadership. 

Thlra,  we  face  a  very  real  threat  of  a 
squeeae  ahead  in  mainulnlng  an  adequate 


mppiy  of  feedgraln..  and  that  wjueeie  could 
discourage  expansion  of  poultry  and  meat 
production  that  Is  vital  to  you. 

Fourth,  growing  commercial  demand,  re- 
Kiltlng  from  higher  purchasing  power,  and 
not  foreign  aid  lequlremenu.  1.  causing  that 
Mueexe  on  feedgraln  avallabUlty. 

FittH  expanded  feedgraln  production  In 
the  Dnlted  State.  Is  fuUy  justlfted.  and  can 
be  encouraged  without  detriment  to  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  the  producers.  

Sixin  expanded  production  of  aU  food. 
must  be  encouraged  In  leM-developed  coun- 
trtet  and  this  can  be  done  without  eco- 
nomically hurting  American  producers  or 
American  bualnes.  nrm.  marketing  the  prod- 
uct, of  American  agriculture. 

Scrrnfd.  the  world  hunger  problem  u 
nriou.— It  may  well  get  worse  before  we  can 
K>lve  It— and  none  of  u.  can  escape  either  lu 
challenge  nor  it.  conMquences. 

Eiafttn,  our  Government  1.  giving  the 
War  on  Hunger  the  hlgheat  priority  in  all 
of  our  foreign  aMletance  effort. — and  we  are 
convinced  we  need  to  mobilize  private  en- 
terprtee  to  win  it. 

That,  in  a  nutsheU.  I.  the  me»age  I  want 
to  discus,  with  you  today. 

Let  u.  con.lder  my  flret  point  about  our 
food  abundance  and  lu  tremendou.  value 
a.  a  national  anet.  ^ 

The  efficient  productivity  of  •;^encan 
agriculture  ha.  alway.  assured  our  con- 
sumers adequate  food  price,  at  reasonable 
00.U— a  bargam  often  not  fully  appreciated. 
Perhaps  we  have  uken  that  productivity  too 
much  for  granted.  For  too  long  we  have 
been  condlUoned  to  worry  about  farmer, 
producing  too  much.  »  It  la  difficult  now 
to  adjuat  to  changing  condition.. 

Perhaps  we  are  all  partly  responsible  for 
what  ha.  happened  and  is  bsppening  to  our 
food  abundance.  Somehow,  we  let  the  idea 
of  having  more  than  enough  become  re- 
garded a.  wrong  in  this  country. 

Just  because  we  did  not  have  Immediate 
dollar  demand  for  all  the  food  and  feed  our 
farmers  could  produce,  we  fussed  about  the 
accumulaUon  of  grain  surpluses  as  Mme- 
thlng  evil— Kjmethlng  to  get  rid  of— and 
Kimethlng  to  avoid.  Over  a  period  of  many 
administrations.  Democrat  and  Republican 
aUke  we  had  an  official  goal  of  getting  rid 
of  our  surplus— a.  If  that  alone  was  the 
answer  to  all  our  problem.  In  agriculture. 

From  the  .tandpolnt  of  the  producer,  that 
goal  wa.  understandable  Any  surplus  hang- 
ing over  the  market  can  deprea.  price,  and 
lower  a  farmer',  total  return..  Farmers 
quite  rightly  felt  they  had  just  a.  much  right 
to  tailor  their  producUon  to  maximum  re- 
turn, a.  did  OS.  steel  corporation,  or  VS. 
auto  manufacturer..  Neither  of  the  latter 
would  think  of  producmg  so  much  they  de- 
stroyed their  own  price  structure,  and  had 
to  sell  below  cost  in  the  market  place  to  get 
rid  of  the  accumulated  steel  or  auto. 

What  we  «»m  to  have  Ignored,  however.  1. 
that  there  are  national  InteresU  In  food  pro- 
duction that  go  beyond  Just  the  fanners 
own  intereat— and  that  you  can  t  turn  farm 
production  off  and  on  as  easily  a.  you  can 
pull  the  .witches  In  steel  mill,  or  auto 
factories. 

Of  course.  Kime  did  eipreM  concern  over 
cutting  back  our  producing  plant  below  sale 
levels  in  the  national  Interest  By  and  large. 
however,  they  were  Uke  voices  In  the  wilder- 
ness Almost  everyone  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
.urpluMS— and  that  became  the  main  ob- 
jective in  agricultural  poilcy  over  the  lart 
two  decadea. 

Among  those  who  voiced  concern  over 
where  such  s  course  might  lead  us  was  the 
now  Vice  President.  Hubert  Humphrey,  who 
ha.  consistently  argued  that  ihe  NaUon's 
Interest  demands  that  we  always  have  more 
than  enough,  to  avoid  the  ruk  of  having  less 
man  enough.  He  and  some  other,  argued, 
quite  rightly,  that  always  having  a  little 
more  than  enough  protecu  the  national 
Interest;  It  protecu  the  consumers.  It  pro- 


tecu business  firms  built  on  processing  and 
distributing  food  producu,  and  It  certainly 
protecu  and  strengthens  our  hand  in  foreign 
policy. 

The  only  trouble  vras  no  one  wanted  Co  pay 
the  bill  fc*  such  protecuoti  of  our  national 
intererta.  and  farmer,  did  not  feel  that  they 
alone  should  bear  the  burden  of  that  pro- 
tecUon.  A.  a  result,  we  embarked  on  deUb- 
erate  efforU  to  cut  l«ack  our  production  at 
the  very  time  world  demand  waa  Increasing. 
If  our  goal  was  Just  to  get -rid  of  surpluses, 
we  have  certainly  succeeded.  For  nearly  five 
years,  we  have  been  consuming  more  grain 
than  we  have  been  producing.  Aa  a  result, 
we  have  eaten  up  our  reaerves. 

As  the  surpluses  have  vanished  and  the  re- 
serves have  dwindled,  however,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  recognlie  ail  the  more  the  value 
of  food  abundance,  and  the  Importance  of 
adequate  reserves. 

All  of  us  need  to  do  an  about  face  In  Kjme 
of  the  thinking  of  the  past  two  decades. 
Instead  of  being  concerned  about  surpluses, 
the  public  need,  to  be  concerned  about  main- 
taining adequate  food  supplies. 

ThU  bring,  me  to  my  MCond  point— the 
fact  that  adeauate  food  mjppUes  are  essen- 
tial to  everyone.  Food  abundance  U  power. 
In  a  world  facing  eoardty.  And  the  tact  U 
that  we  have  leas  power  today  than  we  had 
a  few  years  ago  when  we  were  worried  about 
surpluses. 

We  have  a  triple  claUn  on  our  food  pro- 
duction today.  The  fint  claim,  of  course. 
Is  to  adequately  feed  our  own  cltlzena  at 
reaaooable  prices.  The  next  claim  U  to  have 
the  maximum  possible  amount  available  for 
export,  to  earn  dollars  protecting  our  balance 
of  pavmenu.  The  thUTl  claim  U  to  support 
our  foreign  policy— not  Just  as  humanitarian 
aasutance  aa  nece»ary  as  that  often  Is — 
but  more  Importantly,  to  protect  our  own 
Mcurlty  and  maintain  our  free  world 
leadership. 

Unlen  we  have  KilBclent  food  to  meet  the 
requiremenU  of  all  Iheae  claim.,  some  na- 
tional IntereeU  must  .uffer. 

Let  us  look  at  the  sltuaUon  In  the  light 
of  the  crops  met  dlrecOy  sffectmg  the  Uve- 
stock  industry— feedgrains.  Tou  have  reason 
to  be  concerned.  This  Is  the  third  point  I 
wanted  to  make. 

Com  dominates  the  feedgraln  supply  and 
demand  structure.  In  19M.  we  produced  the 
largest  corn  crop  on  record.  The  18««  crop 
topped  the  1B65  production— the  higheet  on 
record  to  that  date— by  .6%.  There  1.  a 
b»slc  and  fundamental  fact  to  be  noted  here. 
We  bad  the  two  Wghest  oorn  crop,  on 
record- back  to  back.  Nevertheleea.  for  thoee 
crop  years— i9«5  and  1»««— we  wUl  have  con- 
.umed  700  million  bushel,  more  than  wa. 

'"^Another  haeic  fact  U  that  by  October  1, 
1B67  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  la 
estlmaung  a  carry-over  of  only  *S0  mllUoo 
busheU  of  com— lee.  than  10%  of  the  esU- 
mated  1987-68  requiremenU.  and  about  haU 
the  desirable  carry-over  level. 

Anyone  studying  the  com  sUtUtics  could 
not  help  tmt  he  impressed  by  how  .harpiy 
the  carry-over  hsa  been  dropping,  not  only 
quantitatively,  but  also  relative  to  needa. 
A  desirable  carry-over— if  it  1.  to  be  uwKl  as 
a  ttfety  factor— must  be  related  to  the 
growing  demand  and  total  disappearance  of 
corn.  Yet  while  disappearance  haa  been 
grovrtng.  the  carry-over  U  rapidly  dwin- 
dllng— dvrtndllng  beyond  the  safety  point. 

What  are  we  doing  about  It?  Unfortu- 
nately. I  am  afraid  not  enough. 

A  recent  special  OSDA  Intention  survey 
indicates  an  Increased  acreage  In  1887  of 
about  5  mlUton  acres  of  com.  This  would 
Indicate  a  harveated  acreage  of  about  81 
mUUon  acre,  of  com  for  grain.  It  ahouid  be 
recognleed  that  the  additional  land  coming 
into  oorn  producOon  will  not  be  the  best  on 
the  farm.  Neverlheleas.  U  vre  assume  the 
highest  yield  on  record.  73.B  bushels,  pro- 
diutum  would  be  4.9  billion  bushels. 


Yet  under  even  then  circumstances.  It  Is 
my  estimate  that  the  carry-over  would  dr- 
creese  on  Octotier  1,  1088  to  at>out  3G0  mil- 
lion buahela.  This  would  be  about  500  mll- 
Uon  bushels  less  than  the  desirable  level 
carry-over.  Of  course,  there  1.  no  guarantee 
that  the  production  out-tum  vrlll  equal  the 
record  rield  per  acre.  Many  of  you  may  be 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Thompson  of 
Iowa  SUte  ntUveraity,  relative  to  the  Im- 
portance ol  weather  on  recent  record  yield.. 
We  have  no  aaeurance  .uch  favorable  condi- 
tions will  continue. 

In  any  event.  11  .eem.  obvlou.  that  we 
need  a  considerably  higher  acreage  of  corn 
In  1087^  than  the  81  million  acre,  now  In- 
dicated—If  we  are  going  to  avoid  a  tight 
squeeae  on  the  feedgraln  supply,  which  could 
hsve  serious  Implicatlooa  for  the  entire  live- 
stock Industry. 

This  brings  me  to  my  fourth  point,  the 
fact  that  Increasing  commercial  demand,  not 
foreign  aid  requlrementa.  Is  creating  the 
squeeae  on  feed  suppllea.  There  haa  been 
a  sharp  drop  In  the  carry-over  of  total  feed 
grains — down  from  over  80  million  short 
ton.  In  1980  to  an  eatlmsted  25  million 
short  tons  In  the  beginning  of  the  1987-88 
markeUng  year.  However,  the  drop  lias  been 
due  mainly  to  Increasingly  heavy  utilisation 
for  livestock  feed.  EzporU  have  also  moved 
sharply  upward,  but  the  big  Increase  has 
been  In  commercial  shlpmenU. 

I  hope  we  can  keep  the  relative  size  of  our 
government  food  aid  programs  In  petapectlve. 
Food  grains,  rather  than  feed  gralna.  have 
made  up  the  bulk  of  our  Food  for  Peace 
ShlpmenU  abroad.  Only  about  l'.i%  of  the 
feed  grains  of  the  total  feed  grain  utilization 
m  fiscal  year  1988  went  mto  government 
program  shlpmenta  Le«  than  three  tenths 
of  one  percent  went  Into  donaUon  program 
ShlpmenU.  In  fiscal  year  1968.  shlpmenU 
under  all  government-sponsored  programs 
represented  only  7  8%  of  total  DJS.  feed  grain 
exporU. 

It  should  be  evident  that  reduction  In  AID 
ShlpmenU  of  feed  g.-aln  would  not  materially 
affect  the  threatened  w]ueeae  In  the  feed 
grain  mpply-demand  situation. 

It  Is  evident  that  either  there  muat  be  a 
marked  IncreaM  in  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  or  rather  drastic  cuu  will  have  to  l»e 
made  In  utluaatlon  other  than  for  foreign 
assistance. 

That  Is  why  I  contend,  u  my  fifth  point, 
that  expanded  feedgraln  producUoo  In  the 
United  State.  I.  fully  Ju.tifled.  aiul  can  he 
encouraged  without  risking  any  ffnsnn-\l 
setback  to  produoeia.  The  demand  for  meet 
and  meat  producU  1.  going  up  In  the  world, 
and  that  can  only  mean  a  oontimulng  rlalng 
dem.nd — commercial  demand-  -for  feed- 
grain.. 

While  Increasing  food  demand,  for  the 
world  as  a  whole  U  usually  related  to  the 
population  explosion,  meat  demand  Is  more 
directly  reUted  to  rising  Incomes.  Ws  have 
rising  Incomes  in  most  of  the  developed 
areas  of  the  world  today,  as  w«u  ss  Im- 
proving Incomes  In  the  developing  countrije. 
As  Income,  rise,  people  will  not  only  demand 
more  food,  they  demand  better  food.  Our 
rlalng  commercial  eiporU  of  feedgralna  to- 
day refiecu  the  ruing  demand,  for  meaU  In 
many  area,  of  the  wortd. 

We  have  seen  what  ha.  happened  aa  Europe 
progressed  through  the  Marshall  Plan  .tage 
to  self-sustaining  economic  growth.  We  are 
Kelng  what  hs.  happened  to  countrie.  Uke 
Spain.  Taiwan  Greece  and  Israel,  as  they 
move  up  the  ladder  to  economic  development 
and  show  the  effects  ol  Increased  purchaalng 
power  They  have  all  becom.  good  commer- 
cial markeU  for  American  feedgrains.  aa  the 
demand  lor  meat  produced  In  their  own 
countriea  has  Increased. 

ProspecU  for  expanding  commercial  mar- 
keu  of  feedgrains  appear  to  fuUy  Juirtlfy 
further  steps  to  encourage  expanded  produc- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes.  We  have  already 
eliminated  the  voluntary  acreage  dlveralon 
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for   wyment   to   encounifi   "'J^"T^,^. 

w  piJ^mdic^t.  i.t  only  »  m;i.u  P^^jJ 

into  feoStmln  production  In  1967.  WMle 
SlmlnM^IwymcnU  lor  voluntary  .CT«ag. 
a'^^^.o^DSDn  rtlU  r«,umng  .  minimum 
So-t  mver^on  tor  P«"'«P»^°  1°  "™  'St 
iraln  »rihum  program..  P™***''!^"' J?' 
ISrSh  aotn  intention  to  Plant  B<TOrt-  »^" 
^ISa  ^  «nt  to  r.v,«  .^  ^uauon 
.gain,  to  »  U  tto.r«  .hould  not  ««  •  « 
Suction  in  th.  requited  dlvMlon  by  pro- 
^  coopwaton.  Pr«.nt  tr.nd.  M«m  to 
S^nt  l^lou.  "°'"'""'>°°'  ,";''''  ' 
rhanM  to  g«t  the  acreage  we  wUl  need. 

wS^^e    e.™naed    production    ■.llhln    the 
Tln^  BtitlTappearS  fuUy  Juatlfled  »  mee 
cornmerclal  need..  "P""?"!"!;?"^"""  ° 
all  foods  in  the  lew-developed  countrle.  of 
th/^d  U  even  more  Juetlfled  "d  n«~- 
..ry,  and  mu«  be  encouraged.     *•  '  ""i' 
rated  earlier.  In  the  .lith  of  my  eight  prem- 
Jiroreffo^  to  .Umulate  agrlcultur^  pro- 
duction in  the  le«i-developed  »«a.  of  the 
,OTld   will  not  conflict  with  the  Intereata  of 
American  farmer,  or  American  buelnew  mai- 
kaXg  ?S.  product,  of  American  agriculture. 

Quite  the  contrary.  

The  quicker  we  can  get  other  countrte. 
.landing  on  their  o»n  f««t.  "'«'"■«- 
Undent  on  conc«.lon.I  nlc.  of  Amert»n 
igrlcultural  product.,  the  bigger  »«^ /°™: 
^lal  markeu  we  wlU  have  for  our  own 
agncultnre.  Hlrtory  ha.  proven  thl.  true. 
By  helping  countrle.  produce  more  of  what- 
ever they  can  produce  emclently  for  them- 
Kive.  we  help  .trengthen  them  economlMjly 
„  that  they  are  better  able  to  buy  oom- 
merclaUy  whatever  additional  food  they  may 

'^Ml^f  u.  mu.t  accept  th.t  thu  nation  wUl 
attempt  to  aant  the  world'.  Impoverlahed 
naH^.  along  the  road  to  greater  economic 
development,  tt  1.  m  our  nature  and  our 
tradiuon  to  do  ».  It  U  auo  In  our  own  kU- 
lntere.l-and  the  Intereat  of  our  national 
wctuity — to  do  |0.  .,,,,. 

Yet  none  of  u»  want  to  Me  huge  popula- 
tion, building  up  <ma»ea.  «»»*  *°;i*  ~°- 
tlnue  to  be  dependent  on  relief  food  rtilp- 
m«nt.  from  the  United  Sl»t««  "  «~J»^- 
In  Um  long  run,  thl.  would  not  really  con- 
tribute to  future  well-being. 

Bot  U  we  Ke  to  avoid  thU  raae.  depend- 
ence on  food  aid.  In  one  form  or  another, 
the  only  anrwer  1.  greater  eoncentratloo  of 
our  effort,  to  .tlmulate  agricultural  derelop- 
mant  In  the  area,  of  the  world  now  ao  de- 
pendant on  external  food  .MlrtanM. 
Jiitchid  by  tSaru  to  curb  populaUon 
growth  In  the  Interim,  whUe  Uil.  develop- 
ment it  go«ng  forward,  there  will  be  ne«l. 
for  food  aid  from  thl.  country  and  from 
other  oountnea.  Over  the  long  puU,  how- 
ever, w.  eipect  to  reach,  and  are  working 
toward  the  day  when  external  food  require- 
ment., beyond  what  developing  countrlM 
can  produce  tor  themMlvea,  can  be  converted 
^to  ooounerctal  .alca. 

It  unt  a  ^mple  matter  of  an  elther/or 
Choice,  It  tent  Juat  a  matter  of  f^^ 
wheth«r  we  are  going  to  provide  food  aid 
from  the  Dnlted  state,  or  teach  developing 
countrlM  to  produce  for  themaelve..  The 
truth  1.  that  It  U  going  to  take  aU  they  (M 
do  and  all  we  oui  do,  to  keep  up  with  the 
tremendoualy  growing  demand  of  the  next 
lew  decadea. 

Thl.  brlnp  me  to  my  next  to  the  laat 
premlw— the  r«^  Mrlouaneea  of  the  world 
food  problem. 

I  am  .ore  thl.  K)phHtlcated  group  U  fa- 
miliar with  the  BaUeUc  .bout  the  growth 
or  world  population  and  world  hunger,  I 
dont  want  to  belabor  you  with  .tatletloa  but 
1  am  not  ran  moat  buelnea.  people  fully 
giaap  the  cumulative  effect  of  preeent  growth 
ratea  on  the  world 


It   took  n.   from  the  beginning  of   Ume 
unal  1830  to  reach  our  Brit  bllUon  of  wuoo 


populaoon.  It  took  only  a  •"«"«"«?,»";" 
more  unUI  1930  to  reach  the  Mcond  bUUon^ 
By  iseo.  only  thirty  year.  uter.  we  had  the 
third  blUlon,  At  the  rate  we  are  going  well 
reach  the  fourth  bUUon  by  19T6. 

Onleee  we  change  that  growth  rate  It  will 
Uke  only  10  yean  more,  until  1988,  to  reach 
the  flfth  billion,  and  then  only  8  year.  more. 
unUI  1983,  to  reach  the  Mxth  billion.  By 
the  year  3000,  only  7  year,  'f'";^™"*"- 
pheia  teU  u.  we  will  be  confronted  with  7 
billion  people  In  the  world. 
How  are  we  going  to  feed  t^' 
The  world',  populauon  U  doubUng  every 
35  year,  at  the  preMnt  rate  of  annual  In- 
creaK — about  2  percent  per  year. 

If  the  vrorld  had  faced  an  annual  J  percent 
IncreaK  In  population  Unce  the  Ume  of 
Chriw— and  If  there  were  only  J  people,  a 
man  and  woman.  In  exLtence  at  that  time— 
the  expert,  tell  me  that  today  the  world 
would  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  humanity  100 

feet  deep,  i..^„» 

If.  obvlou.  that  we  cant  go  on  producing 
pMpl.  at  that  rate,  U  we  are  going  to  win 
{^  -War  on  Hunger,"  food  production  mu.t 
go  up.  but  population  growth  muat  go 
down— boll  are  eMentlal. 

With  all  the  knowledge  that  man  ha.  ac- 
cumuUted  ance  the  beginning  of  time,  with 
all  the  new  land,  we've  had  available  to  de- 
velop and  exploit,  of  all  the  new  technology 
we  have  devlMd.  we're  rtlll  barely  able  to 
teed  the  world  today.  In  fact,  we  are  not 
able  to  feed  It  adequately. 

There  are  more  hungry  people  than  ever 
before.  About  one-half  the  world,  people 
are  underfed,  badly  fed-or  both  Malnutri- 
tion I.  killing  and  crlppUng  ruthle«dy.  An 
eetlmated  10,000  people,  mo.tly  children,  me 
each  day  from  undemutnuon  and  malnutri- 
tion We  now  know  that  malnutrlUon  In 
early     year.    Wunt.    mental     and     phyalcal 

"'TOeleM-developed  countrle.  have  lncre«ed 
food  producuon  rtnce  World  War  n  Jurta. 
tart  or  even  at  a  taater  rate  than  developed 
naUona,  Tet  production  per  caplU  haj  pjoe 
down,  aa  population,  have  gone  up.  It  U 
umply  a  cm  at  the  rtork  outrunning  the 

^Vmt  of  ua  can  afford  to  Ignore  the  altu- 

'"tock  through  hiatocy.  If  famine  exlated  In 
one  part  of  the  earth.  It  baiwlT  touched  the 
reat  of  lu  people.  That  U  no  longer  true, 
we  live  in  an  era  of  rapid  communication. 
What  happen,  in  one  quarter  of  thl.  globe 
can  no  longer  be  Ignored  by  the  rest  of  the 
world— tor  the  Mke  o<  our  own  Kwurlty. 

Hunger  uaed  to  be  the  .Uent  enemy  ot  man. 
Starvation  UMd  to  be  the  .Uent  way  of  death. 
Not  any  more,  Inrtead  of  aUence,  Itcan 
mean  a  reeoundlng  roar  of  violence.  Today 
we  are  talking  about  the  fatt  of  mllUon.,  ye. 
hundred,  ol  million.:  not  )u.t  thouaanda. 
who  ti«d  to  .(iffer  In  famlnee. 

Today  people  know  they  no  longer  have  to 
die  of  .tarvauon,  pa»lvely  and  quleUy— not 
bothering  the  lOluent  ot  the  world. 

People  on  the  edge  of  .tarvaUon  are  dea- 
perate  a.  weU,  In  today',  world.  de.p«atlon 
can  only  mean  destruction. 

That  brtng.  me  to  my  flnal  premise.  That, 
whv  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment 1.  giving  It.  highest  funoUonal  prtonty 
to  the  "War  on  Hunger  "  How  can  we  expect 
a  better  vrorld— how  can  we  expect  to  have 
more  producUvlty.  more  education,  more 
wealth,  more  equality  and  opportunity  tor 
all  men— how  can  we  realistically  expect 
theee  thing,  when  each  day  more  men  die  or 
are  debilitated  by  hunger? 

We  can't  And  that',  why  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  wage  "War  on  Hunger."  What- 
ever we've  been  doing.  It  hasn't  been  enough 
The  tragic  fact  1.  that  the  world  ha.  not 
much  improved  the  situation.  Thing,  are 
getting  worw,  not  better  Bow  long  are  we 
wlUlng  to  let  thl.  continue?  We  have  great 
new  technological  resource.,  Wf  »»  °° 
things  never  before  beUeved  poaalble,    -What 


possible  excuse  oan  there  be  for  not  applying 
our  skllla  to  the  problem  of  feeding  the  hun- 
gry? We  know  there  1.  no  one  «mple  or  easy 
JoluOon.  We  know  from  experience  In  our 
own  country  the  oomplexltle.  of  moderolalng 
agriculture.  It  took  u.  a  .pan  of  almost  a 
century.  We  haven't  that  much  time  to 
spare,  In  getting  the  Job  done  In  the  reel  of 
the  world.  Our  challenge  U  to  .peed  up  thl. 
modernliatlon  proce™— whatever  It  take. 
to  get  It  done.  , 

We're  going  to  have  to  look  at  general 
government  policies  and  services.  Including 
budget  allocaUon.  to  agriculture;  and  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  pricing  and  Pf«>";- 
er-lncentlvea,  land  tenure,  Uiea.  and  agri- 
cultural credit. 

We  are  going  to  need  greater  attention  to 
new  technology,  "><:'u^K,'«f"^,'''„*"!J: 
Blon  educaUon,  with  e.pecl.1  attention  to  the 
development  and  Introduction  of  Improved 
Med  varliUea  or  breed,  ot  crops  andUve- 
«tock  and  better  practices  for  their  ptoduc- 

"  We  are  going  to  need  vastly  Mfjft-^iV 
physical  input,  for  production.  Including 
fertlllier.,  pesUcldes.  seed,  and  mschlnes, 
with  appropriate  attenHon  to  their  market- 
ing distribution  and  cost  as  well  a.  avail- 
ability We  are  going  to  need  more  ade- 
quate markeong  system..  Improved  trana- 
^rtatlon  and  storage,  and  the  creaUon  ot 

better  proces^ng  facilities,  

There  I.  one  thing  we  know— government 
cant  do  it  alone :  either  our  govertmient,  or 
the  governments  of  developing  countries 
We  can  help.  We  can  be  a  catalyst.  We  can 
influence  go^■emment  pollde^  But,  to  get 
the  speed-up,  we  need  In  modernlxatlon  of 
agriculture  In  the  areas  that  need  It  ^e 
nieet,  we  need  to  mobilise  the  sklU.,  the 
talent.,  the  capital  and  the  management 
experience    ot    American    private   enterprlee 

sgrl-buMness,  - 

You've  made  it  work  In  our  country  It 
hasn't  been  Just  the  extension  agents  that 
taught  farmers  modem  methods.  It  e  been 
the  fertlUxer  salennan,  the  hybnd  com 
salesman,  the  farm  machinery  sUesman^ 
It  hasn't  been  Just  the  research  of  land 
grant  colleges  alone  that  modemlied  Amer- 
Sa  agrl(^ture.  It  has  been  the  research 
Mid  the  adaptaUoo  of  reeearch  o«  *m"'"° 
business  supporUng  a  more  producUve 
American  agriculture.  ..,„, 

We  now  need  to  bring  that  same  talent^ 
that  «.me  experience,  that  «ime  skill  to  bear 
on  tackling  the  food  problems  of  the  world. 
We  are  determined  to  do  It,  We  are  de- 
termined to  involve  private  enterprlM  to 
greater  degree  than  ever  before  In  the  suc- 
Sssful  conduct  of  agricultural  development 

abroad,  , ^  _^_  ._  _- 

We  are  convinced  It's  the  beat  way  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

And  we  are  convinced  that  American  busl- 
nesa-all  American  bu«ne«>— has  Just  ss  big 
a  stake  as  our  government  does  In  seeing 
that  the  Job  gets  doeie. 

I  hope  we  can  count  on  your  help. 


Fiao  hlradBcei  Bill  la  Make  Faacnl 
Expeaaei  Tax  Deiiactibl* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or  wrw  voaK 
IN  THE  BOnSB  OP  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wednaiav,  March  15.  l»S7 
Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  aUow  former 
dependent*  ol  a  deceased  taxpayer  to 
deduct  the  expense*  ot  the  tuneral  o«  the 
taxpayer  from  their  Federal  UxaMe  In- 


come, provided  that  the  j»»P»y«'"» 
estate  has  not  already  had  such  a 
deduction.  . 

Nowadays,  when  a  relative  dies  and  a 
member  ot  the  family  pays  for  the  fu- 
neral expenses,  the  burden  of  those  ex- 
penses la  great,  but  the  person  paying 
them  geu  no  tax  deduction,  I  think  that 
this  U  unfair.  It  often  adds  personal 
financial  hardship  to  the  misery  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

The  only  way  that  relaUves  can  get 
K  Idnd  of  tax  deduction  for  funeral  ex- 
penses Is  when  there  Is  an  estate  which 
Sin  deduct  them  from  the  year's  taxable 
Income,  This  benefH  goes  only  to  the 
wealthy  I  am  concerned  with  the  poor 
Tamlly  that  scrapes  together  t50a-*l,000 
without  any  question  of  an  estate  lurk- 
ing In  the  background.  They  deserve  the 
deduction  more  My  bill  would  give  a 
funeral  expense  deduction  to  any  person 
who  was  a  dependent  of  the  Uxpayer  or 
a  spouse,      ^^^^^^_^^_ 

IV  PerverswB  of  a  Cause 


grant  philanderer:  that  PoweU.  the  oongreea, 
ian.  Is  In  contempt  of  court,  unable  to  re- 
ttim  to  the  dUtrtct  be  supposedly  represenU 
tor  fear  of  being  thrown  In  Jail? 

Robinson,  tor  his  part,  contributed  to 
Meredith',  ordeal  with  the  obMrvatlon  that 
the  young  IdealUt  had  "»ld  hlmseU  toe  a 
tew  bucks-  In  accepUng  the  Republican 
nomination  tt>  run  against  Powell,  "•'o  •*"- 
respecting  Negro  .hould  have  Involved  hlm- 
Mlf  in  this  thing. "  Robinson  said. 

But  was  It  not  precisely  because  Meredith 
has  a  degree  of  Mll-respect  that  he  lelt  Im- 
peUed  to  make  the  painful  and  hopeless  bid 
tor  elecUon,  exposing  himself  to  the  sltir.  of 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  his  fellow  black 
racists?  And  do  not.  m  tact— as  Meredith 
believed— the  people  ot  New  York's  18th  dis- 
trict deserve  at  least  the  choice  ot  someone 
other  than  this  loud-mouthed,  self-serving 
charlatan   who  has  abused  their  trust  for 

'"IfcklMlck  hss  said  the  PoweU  Issue  U  the 
"major  nationwide  cIvU  righu  struggle.  It 
Is  nothing  of  ths  sort.  And  It  that  groteaque 
distortion  ot  the  fsct.  Is  K>ld  to  any  rtaable 
Mcment  of  the  American  pubUc— black  or 
^IK^-then  the  once-noble  cIvU  rlghu  drive 
wUl  indeed  have  been  detoured  Into  a  .habby, 
unworthy,  dlar»putaWe,  deadend  road. 
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Sjostrom,  J6.  was  bom  In  Everett, 
Wash.  His  parents  now  reside  In  Bothell, 
Wash  After  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  In  19*3,  he  served 
with  the  Peace  Corps  In  Thailand  for  2 
years  before  joining  AH)  In  May  1965, 

Dot!  Sjoslrom's  dedication  to  helping 
his  fellow  man  In  Iaos  deserves  our  rec- 
ognition and  admiration.  His  work,  now 
carried  on  by  other  devoted  Americans, 
Is  an  important,  though  too  UtUe  recog- 
nized, part  of  our  total  effort  to  help  as- 
sure freedom  of  choice  and  a  better  life 
for  the  people  of  southeast  AsU,  This 
hero,  and  the  others  carrying  out  this 
vital  work,  must  not  go  unsung. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUroaKiA 
W  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVBS 

Wedntaday.  March  15. 1967 
Mr  BOB  WILSON     Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Ricoao.  I  Include  the  following: 

IFrom  the  Evening  Star.  Mar,  13,  19S7I 

Tmt  PxavxaaioM  or  a  Caosx 
The  sudden  decision  today  by  Jamas  Mere- 
dith to  withdraw  trom  the  race  for  Adam 
Clayton  PoweUs  congressional  seat  Is  dra- 
mauc  testimony  to  ths  power  ot  the  racist 
campaign  that  was  mounted  sgslnst  him. 
Meredith,  who  was  courageous  enough  to 
face  the  threats  and  the  guns  ot  the  white 
Southern  bigou.  has  been  forced  to  retreat 
before  the  violence  and  prejudice  of  the  Ne- 
gro community. 

It  came  as  no  particular  stirprUe  that 
PoweU  ahould  raise  the  cry  ot  racial  perse- 
cuUon  as  an  answer  to  Meredith's  challenge. 
That  U,  alter  all,  the  Powell  style.  Anyone 
who  questions  a  single  action  by  the  free- 
wheeling former  congressman  U  Immedi- 
ately accused  of  racism  snd  bigotry. 

What  did  come  as  a  shock— what  In  fact 
has  all  the  making,  of  a  tragedy— 1.  the  num- 
ber ot  Negro  leader,  who  Joined  the  attack  on 
Meredith  and  the  drive  to  penert  the  clvU 
nghu  movement  to  serve  the  shoddy  cauM 
ot  Adam  Clayton  PoweU.  _      ,  ..       ., 

The  young  hotheads,  Floyd  McKlsslck  and 
Stokely  Carmlchael,  might  be  expected  to 
gravitate  to  where  the  action  u  and  to  seek 
a  shsr»  of  the  headUnes  Powell  U  stul  able 
to  produce.  But  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Jackie  Robinson  are  msture  men  who  should 
be  expected  to  retain  KJme  »ense  ot  propor- 
tion In  the  emotion-charged  Powell  affair. 
King  ha.  said  that  Powell  wss  discrimi- 
nated against  by  Congress  because  of  his 
race  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  raclsu  in 
Congress  and  undoubtedly  they  voted  ac- 
cording to  their  prejudices.  But  those  bigots, 
u  King  weU  know.,  sre  in  the  minority  Is 
It  not  Juat  possible  that  the  majority  was 
■wayed  by  considerations  other  than  race? 
ConslderaUon.  .uch  a.  the  fact  that  PoweU, 
the  public  Mrvsnt,  misappropriated  mors 
than  s<5,000  trom  the  public  treasury  tor  the 
beneflt  ot  hlmMlI,  his  family  and  hi.  friends; 
that  Powell,  the  ordained  minuter.  U  a  aa- 


Deatk  of  Dob  M.  Sjoslroa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or  waSHiNOTOW 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15, 19S7 
Mr  MEEDS,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1961,  Don  M,  Sjostrom,  an  Agency 
for  Iiilematlonal  Development  area  oper- 
ations otttcer  engaged  In  refugee  work, 
was  killed  In  a  sneak  attack  by  North 
Vietnamese  troops  on  the  town  of  Kat 
Khang  in  Sam  Neua  province  In  north- 
east Laos,  Sjostrom  was  dlrecUy  respon- 
sible for  the  support  of  some  30.000  ref- 
ugees, mostly  hill  tribesmen  who  have 
moved  from  Communist-held  to  Royu 
Laotian  Government  territory  because  of 
mUltary  action  or  for  political  reasons. 

Most  of  Sam  Neua.  a  motmtalnous 
province  on  the  North  Vietnamese  bor- 
der Is  In  Communist  hands,  and  the 
numerous  refugee  sites  served  by  the 
USAID  refugee  teUef  operation  are  sur- 
rotmded  by  Communist  Pathet  Lao  con- 
trolled territory.  In  direcUng  relief  oper- 
ations Sjostrom  was  required  to  oversee 
all  resettlement  activities  and  distribu- 
tions of  rations  within  his  area.  This 
Involved  frequent  visits  to  sites  located 
within  war  sones  and  thus  consUntly 
subject  to  enemy  attack, 

Sjostrom's  unhesltant  devotion  to  this 
difficult  task  which  often  exposed  him  to 
danger  was  a  point  of  constant  admira- 
tion among  his  feUow  workers.  One  of 
his  supervisors  said : 

In  his  paMlng  the  Mlsalon  .uffered  a  great 
loss:  so  did  the  retugeos  of  Northern  Laos:  so 
did  everyone  who  ever  knew  him 


In  recognition  of  his  contributions  to 
the  furtherance  of  United  States  and 
Laotian  objectives  In  northern  Iaos,  the 
mission  has  nominated  Don  Sjostrom  for 
the  Secretary's  award  and  recommended 
that  his  name  be  Inscribed  on  the  plaque 
Jn  the  lobby  of  the  Department  of  State. 


Massacre  at  Ap  Rack  DU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSH 

or  wnr  Toax 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15. 19*7 
Mr,  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  united 
In  support  of  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam, 
there  are  those  who  would  make  a 
mockery  of  their  sacrlflces  there.  They 
give  both  aid  and  solace  to  the  enemy  by 
their  words  and  actions, 

I  applaud  an  editorial  In  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  SUr  on  March  11.  whlt* 
points  out  the  Irresponsibility  of  this 
small  minority,  and  poses  a  good  ques- 
tion. I  Include  this  editorial  below: 
MAsaAcax  *T  Ar  Racn  Dla 
Not  many  months  ago,  when  American 
troops  used  nauaea-lnduclng  gas  to  clear 
tunnels  snd  bunker.  In  VIK  Cong  temtory, 
the  reacuon  wa.  a  blend  ol  horror  and 
dlamay 

In  this  country  the  ever-ready  pickets 
turned  out  with  their  placards,  bitterly  con- 
demning thU  "Inhuman"  traatment  of  In- 
offensive people.  The  Americans  were  de- 
nounced around  the  world  as  a  race  of 
barbarians  And  the  OommunUta,  falsely 
sccuslng  us  ot  using  poison  gas,  msds  the 
most  of  their  propsganda  Innings. 

PW  a  while  at  leart,  as  a  result  o€  this 
phony  uproar,  we  stopped  using  gas,  even 
tear  gar,  Instaad,  the  cleanup  job  was  left  to 
the  "tunnel  raU"— soldiers  who  were  Mnt 
into  the  Viet  Cong  labyrinths  to  clear  them. 
No  gas.  Let  ths  "rata-  take  their  chances 
with  an  Wgenlous  variety  of  booby  traps,  not 
to  mention  poisonous  snakes  left  behind  by 
the  Viet  Cong  to  receive  these  American 
intruders. 

This  background  provides  a  setting  o»  sorts 
tor  one  of  the  most  singular  anomaUes  oT  the 
vicious  war  In  Vietnam— ths  almost  auto- 
maUc  reacUon  by  people  who  should  know 
better  to  excesses  (and  there  have  been 
excesses)  by  troops  on  our  side— and  the 
indifference  ot  these  same  people  to  atrocities 
by  the  Communists. 

Since  1967  Viet  Cong  terrorists  have 
sssssslnsted  at  least  11.000  civilians  In  South 
Vletnsm  and  have  abducted  40.000  more- 
policemen,  school  teachers,  hamlet  chiefs. 
almoet  anyone  who  didn't  play  the  Com- 
munist game.  But  who  cares?  Ho  plckeU 
paraded  In  front  of  the  White  House  m  pro- 
test. This  slaughter  produced  no  teach-ins. 
.It-lns  or  student  strlkM  oo  our  coUege 
campuMS.  Perhaps  the  enormity  of  the  Viet 
Cong  outrages  was  too  much  for  the  peace- 
nik  mind   to  t»a«   in.     If,  io.   the  recent 
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nM,«m  Bmz  Ap  B«i.  DU.  •.  South  Vtat- 

TJ'^STSui,  »a»lr.  Th.Vl«  Cong  were 
Sowing  la  clTUUn  prlK>ners,  n  men  Mfl  » 
iS^Z  -meywert  coined  together.  When 
rSSth  VletnimeM  Ranger  unit  cMne  dmt 
the  Viet  Oong.  un.ble  to  remove  the 
pr^^«Srti>«llth«n.  Tjn.U^ludtog 
?Srwom»B.  died  ol  .l«h«l  ttro."  °^ 
mLn.  .hot  MKl  with  hU  throat  nit  !««»  »r- 
U)-«u-  wUl  .urvlv..  hut  he  c»nt  tal».  Only 
"t^eTvo  V»n  Hlep.  -1th  one  of  hi.  lim^ 
puncturrf  bT  >  g»plng  Viet  Cong  knlle 
Vound.  hM  UTSd  to  teU  the  story  *=«  m 
he  tell.  It  thl.  WM  murder,  pure  .nd  lUnple. 
iSg?y  proteet.?  There  havent  h«,n«.y. 
w"^t?  Becu«,  w.  «PPO».  10  murd«. 
pUrf  on  top  of  the  11.000  murder,  do  not 
count  lor  ft  great  deal.  ^       ,        .  ««.n 

Still.  It  thU  Cfti.  be  thought  °' "••?"" 
thing.  It  I.  nerertheleM  an  Incident  wWch 
unniik.  the  reft]  fftce  of  the  enemy.  And  It 
Tft^hftt  th.  .lgnlflc.n«.  the  '>nj«J^»^ 
of  Ihe  »n..l.-  killing  of  tb«e  10  >»lPl"* 
SiK,ner.  wUl  be  e..*  for  the  AiMrtc.n 
Jiopi,  u>  comprehend  thMi  the  .Uughtar  of 
Jl.OOO .  ^^^^_^___ 

Arnina'i  W»l«  Ne«d»  Hit*  B«*»  D*- 
fcmd  Toe  Loaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAU 

of  UXZOHA 
m  TB»  HOn8«  OI"  BKPBBSIMTiTIVlS 

Wednadan,  March  15, 1917 
Ifr  TJDAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Houne 
Interior  Commtttee  Is  holding  hearings 
this  week  on  the  Col°™do  River  Budn 
project  of  which  the  central  Art«>n» 
project  ts  the  major  dement.  Out  en 
theae  hearings  I  am  hopeful  wlU  oome 
a  basis  for  afflnnatlve  action  on  one  of 
the  nation's  most  critical  water  prob- 

*^'  my  colleagues  will  recall,  this  leg- 
IslatlOD  energed  from  committee  last 
^Tbut  never  made  It  to  the  House 
floor  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  turn 
of  evenu  was  the  vicious  campaign  con- 
ducted by  aelf-styled  eonservattontats 
who  frightened  the  American  public  In- 
to bebevtog  that  the  Grand  Canyon  was 
In  danger.  Previous  to  this  Arizona  s 
water  needs  had  been  bypassed  by  dec- 
adn  through  dllleiences  over  water 
rights,  a  li-year  court  battle  and  other 
diversions.  _4.v»„i 

Thus  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not  without 
gome  Wttemess  that  my  feUow  Ail»>- 
nans  take  note  of  reclamaUon  progress 
beta*  made  elsewhere  in  the  oountry. 
LMt  week  the  distinguished  editor  Wil- 
liam R.  Mathews  writing  In  the  Arizona 
Dally  Star  of  Tucson,  made  the  point 
that  Arizona's  water  needs  have  been 
ignored  while  other  areas  of  the  country 
have  benefited  greatly  from  Federal 
water  programs.  ^  „  .      _.  .^ 

Without  objection,  1  shall  Insert  the 
Star  editorial  at  this  point  In  the  Ap- 
pendix: 

imm  the  Artsona  Dally  Star.  Ta<*>n.  Aria.. 

Mar.  8.  1M71 

AanoxA  Wtxmt  tlmna  A»a  lanoaM 

The  January  taue  of  Engineering  New»- 

junon,  a  2Zl-pa«<  .lick-paper  publication 

devoted  to  a  great  extent  to  report,  and  foce- 

cana  cooMmlng  water  projecu  acrot.  tne 


lepreaentbig  long-tcnn  lnv«a«™«Bta  o*  «>» 
J^TdoimbllllMi  aouar.  from  HawaU  to  th. 

AtlanUc  Mftcoart.  but  not  a  Ungle  OM  In 

*'5S^he«Tlly  Arteona.  with  lu  grwt  need 
lor  the  Central  Artiona  Project,  ha.  been  ig- 
nored by  CongreM  1.  apparent  »•  »«  °°^ 
the  .pending  lu  CallfomU  1° „""„"''?' 
Northw«t.  in  the  MlMourl  Blver  Ba.ln  m  the 
Ohlo-Ml.»l-lppl  Rlv«-  VaUey.,  in  th,  Hud«a 
River  Valley,  along  the  Oreat  Lake.,  along 
Z,  Atlantic  ooart.  and  In  the  Deep  South, 
Including  Florida. 

ArtKma  I.  lumped  Into  the  third  of  .!» 
major  drainage  area..  "^"O*  '""' J^^^,^ 
California,  Nev«U.  New  Mexico.  Wyoming. 
Colorado.  Dtah.  Tela..  ArkanM.  and  Okla- 
homa. Hevada  U  mentioned  with  a  working 
project.  BllUon.  go  .l»where.  ^^<^f 
ia40  million  to  .tart  work  on  a  460-mU« 
channel  on  the  Arkanea.  River  from  where 
It  loin,  the  Ml«il»lppl  Klver  up  to  Tul». 

to    California,   nearly   M   bllUon   U  men- 
uoned  in  projecu  from  one  end  of  the  .tate 
to  the  other.     A  look  at  the  name,  of  the 
projecta   fall,  to   bring    forth   a   .Ingle  one 
Ihat  the  Sierra  Club  of  California  hM  at- 
tacked     Tet    that    organization    of    M.QOO 
membera  helped  paralyie  congrwalonal  M- 
tlon  on  the  Central  Arlxona  Project  on  the 
completely  false  and  phony  aocuaaUon  that 
the  project  would  ruin  the  Qrand  Canyon  I 
WhUe  a  look  at  the  llat  of  big  proJecU  .llr. 
pride  that  America  Is  facing  up  In  general  to 
Ita  water  need.,  It  brings  a  feeling  of  real 
dapnHloo  that  Arlaona.  wlOB  need,  fully  a. 
graat  aa  moat  of  the  area.  menUoned.  has 
bad  to  content  Itaeli  In  recent  year,  with 
relatively   minor  Hood   control  work,    front 
work,  on  the  Colorado  Klver.  etc..  whUe  the 
big  money  haa  gone  elMwhere. 

To  repeat.  blUlon.  of  dollar,  have  gone  Into 
proJecU  which  have  not  nlrred  a  breath  of 
cnUdaro  from  th.  Sierra  Club  of  California. 
Could  It  be  because  thoae  project,  are  In  CaU- 
fomla? 

It',  a  cmch  that  with  a  growing  nation  and 
a  burgeoning  populaUon  Arizona,  with  Ita 
municipal  growth  and  Ita  rich,  and  In  many 
Inatancea.  totally  unwatered.  agricultural 
land.  wlU  not  be  Ignored  forever.  The  quea- 
tlooa.  though,  are  biting:  Why  haa  Arizona 
been  Ignored  to  long?  What  1.  going  to  be 
done  in  the  future?  Will  It  be  done  In  tune 
to  Mve  the  prewnt  aconeatny? 


nc  Udies  Help  A*  Bojs'  Clubs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


or    1C.W    JZBSET 

IN  THK  BOnSK  OP  HKPBK8XNTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  IS.  1967 
Mr.  JOEI£ON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  a  consUtuent,  Mrs.  Mannus 
de  Nooyer.  of  Passaic.  N  J.  will  be  chair- 
man of  the  woman's  conference  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  Boys'  Ouba  of 
America.  The  convention  will  be  held  In 
Pittsburgh  from  May  1  to  May  5. 

"Pat"  de  Nooyer  Is  serving  her  fourth 
term  as  president  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Passaic  Boys'  Club,  and 
well  knows  the  great  contribution  that 
women  can  make  to  assist  boys'  clubs.  As 
her  Congressman,  I  congratulate  her.  I 
hope  that  her  selection  is  the  forerunner 
to  the  establishment  of  a  national  auxil- 
iary In  which  de<llc»ted  ladies  can  playa 
valuable  psirt  In  promoting  the  good 
work  of  boys'  dubs. 


SaaU  BuiMsaet  GoJ  a  Good  Fiieoa  n 
Georfb  Neeio  Oark  Gray 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KAltSAS 

IN  THE  HOC8K  OP  BEPRBSBMTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  IS,  lgS7 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appoint- 
ment of  OeorglB  Neese  Ctark  Gray  of 
Topeka.  Kans..  former  Treasurer  ofthe 
United  States,  as  Chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Advisory  Council,  bodes  well 
for  small  business  Anns  across  the  coun- 
try In  Mrs.  Gray  they  have  a  friend 
who  understands  their  problems  and  who 
wUl  see  that  the  Small  Business  AdnUn- 
Istratlon  directs  Its  efforts  toward  pro- 
viding the  greatest  amount  of  assistance 
and  counsel  possible. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  call  attenUon  to  an  item  on  Mrs. 
Gray's  appointment,  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday.  March 
14  This  article  by  Marie  Smith  tells 
why  Mrs.  Gray  la  eminently  qualified  for 
this  appointment.  The  arUcIe  foUows: 
SZES  Moms  Doixaza  Nzznio:   Booms  SMAi.1. 

BUSINSSSBS 

<By  Marie  Smith) 

Georgia  Neeae  Clark  Oray.  finrt  woman 
treaaurer  at  the  United  State.,  forged  an- 
other nnt  for  women  y-"^"'  *f^_,S 
wu  .worn  In  a.  chairman  of  the  f"*"' ^urt- 
neaa  AdmlnlatraUon'.  National  Advtaory 
CouncU. 

A  Kanais  banker  and  bualneMvroman,  Mra 
Gray  bring,  to  her  new  po.t  the  ^e  deter- 
mliitlonT  .ucceed  .he  had  a.  t""""'^ 

•I  have  never  worked  harder  tljan  I  <JW 
a.  treasurer."  .he  -dd  ye.terday.  Vl 
Z^VTm^t  good  at  that  Job.  tbere'd  never 
have  been  another  woman  In  It. 

Aa  evidence  of  her  niccen  a.  tr^fjf "  "J 
the  tact  that  the  poet,  now  vwant.  h«  b«° 
Sed  only  by  women  rtnce  ahe  re.lgned  in 

"mi™.  Oray  waa  appointed  to  the  poat   In 
1148  by  Praaldent  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Pouowtng    yeaterday.    •»~;Jf«,  ^ ,  "^^V. 
mooy  in  8BA'.  conference  ^om  ""i.  ^" 
moot  ave    n  w  .  Mia.  Gray  ~ld  rtie  we.  me 
S^Vym  getting   adequate  ah."-;^*  « 
STnumber  on.  problun  of  BnaU  buelne- 

owner*  today.  

Based  on  her  eiperlence  aa  a  member  ol 
t  JkaL«  Advl^ry  CouncU  «  SBA^e  »ld 
rtia  doe.  not  think  the  agency  "/"fh*  »"  " 
could  to  help  Bnall  burtne«i  and  .he  1.  el- 
DMted  to  have  some  poemve  recommenda- 
uSTw^rthe  natloKS  councU  meet.  In 
May. 

She  »ld  her  baiiSTthe  Capital  City  State 
Baiik  of  Topeka.  ha.  a  firm  poUcy  of  making 
SSi  to  ^tll  bualnCM  and  told  Mveral 
.uccea.  .tone,  about  Bnall  bu.lneaM.  ahe 
ha.  aided.  She  »ld  ahe  granted  a  oan 
Ave  yean  ago  to  a  man  In  the  heavy  equlp- 

™nt^l^  when  It  '"o^JSV-STttl 
but  he  m«le  good  on  It.  m  today  "all  the 
bank,  in  Topeka  are  after  hi.  bualneM. 

She  alK)  ha.  a  fecial  Intervet  In  helping 
vromen  become  Hnall  burtneM  <"™«"-  ^' 
told  of  granting  a  loan  to  a  group  of  women 
for  thr«  beauty  .hop.  and  a  beauty  Khool. 
The  loan  wa.  paid  oir  and  two  moreiiecured 
tince  then  for  eipanelon..  .he  reported. 

Mra  Gray  learned  the  banking  bualnea. 
from  her  father  but  rtie  hKl  a  10-year  lUng 
as  an  actreaa  on  the  rtage  and  In  Bollywood 
before  wtuing  down  In  Richland,  Kan...  to 
run  the  family  buatoeaMa. 


Her  huaband.  Andrew  Gray.  aesUt.  her  In 
o^management  of  th.  bualnewee  which  la- 
S!dTl^*ty  .tore,  a  general  merchandla. 
S^  JrSnVlr«tor.  a  farm  and  an  Insurano. 

"tS^Gray  took  her  new  post  yeaterday 

_ith  the  hlghe.t  recommendation,  of  former 
PTMldent  Truman  who  .ent  a  telegram  to 
STnard  L.  Boutin.  SB  A  admlnliitrator.  .y- 
M  -I  know  of  no  one  who  la  more  qualified 
STeiperlence  to  prortde  eSecUv.  IMd^ahlp 
U  Kr>^ng  the  ne«U  of  the  «nall  bualn.«- 
men  of  thl.  community ." 


Sft  WaBa  L  McMMioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  wzer  viacnrtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPMSENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  Jttorch  IS,  1M7 


Mr  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  Senator 
RosniT  C.  Br»D  and  I  were  privileged  to 
attend  with  military  officers  and  medical 
personnel  a  moving  ceremony  yesterday 
afternoon  In  the  office  of  the  command- 
ing general  of  Walter  Reed  General 
HosplUl.  , , 

Sgt  William  L.  McMUUon,  of  Prince- 
ton Mercer  County,  W.  Va..  iiras  pre- 
sented the  Bronte  Star  with  "V"  Device, 
which  Is  a  recognition  for  bravery  over 
and  above  the  Bronze  Star,  by  Brig-  Gen. 
Philip  MaUory. 

The  citation  reads  as  follows: 

BXAOQUAKTZZa  3Stb 

lHr*NT*T  DIVISIOH. 

APO  San  rnncisco.  October  20,  IMS. 
General  Order.  No.  1374. 

Award  or  th»  Bzokzi  8ta»  Msaai. 
roa  Hsaotata 
1.  TC  S30.     The  loUoirtng  AWAfcl>S  are 
announced.  _ 

McMlluan.  William  U.  IIA1380T274.  SOT 
E-S.  Co  B.  and  Bn.  27th  Inf.  asth  Inf  Dlv. 
Awarded:    Bronze   Star    Medal   with    "V" 
Device 
Date  action:  38  June  19M 
Theater:  RepubUc  of  Vietnam 
Reason:   For  heroism  In  connection  with 
military  operation,  against  a  hoetlle  force: 
Sergeant  McMllllan  distinguished  himself  by 
heroic  actions  on  28  June  1»M.  In  the  Be- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam,  while  .erring  as  a  squad 
leader  In  Company  B.  tod  BattaUon.  JTth 
Infantry.     A.  elemenU  of  Company  B  swept 
through  the  dense  tropical  Jungle,  they  dH- 
covered  an  extensive   tunnel  system  which 
according   to    Intelligence   rejKjrts    waa    be- 
Ueved  to  be  the  Viet  Cong  Headquarters  for 
the  area.     Though  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  In  aimllar  tunnel  searches  m  the  area 
two   American,    had   been   killed.   Sergeant 
McMllllan  volunteered  to  explore  the  under- 
ground fortifications,  reallxlng  that  any  In- 
telUgence  obulned  from  a  search  would  have 
tremendous     bearing     on     the    success     of 
friendly   operations   In    the   area.     Arming 
himself  according  to  the  eUsUng  condlUona 
of  the  underground  structure,  he  squeezed 
Into  the  tunnel  entrance  with  only  a  pistol 
and  flashlight.     Without  hesitation,  he  ad- 
vanced through  the  enemy's  eubterranean 
■tronghold  .klllfuUy  evading  numerous  anU- 
personnel      device,      cleverly      IntersperMd 
throughout    the    encloaurea    of    the    tunnel 
system.    In  the  course  of  his  Intensive  search, 
Bergeant      McMllllan      dlMovered      valuable 
enemy   document,   and   a  sizable   cache   of 
equipment.      HI.    material    accomplishment 
engendered  by  his  outstanding  courage  and 
aggresslveneM  proved  greatly  detrimental  to 


the  Insurgent  effort  In  the  area  concerned. 
This  outstanding  display  of  aggreaalveneas, 
devotion  to  duty,  and  peraonaj  bravery  U  In 
keeping  with  the  hlgheat  traditions  ofthe 
mUltary  service  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  himself,  his  unit,  the  25th  Infantry 
EHvlalon,  and  the  United  States  Army. 

Authority:  By  dlrecUon  of  the  Pre^dMlt 
under  the  provisions  of  Eiecu«ve  Ord« 
11040.  dated  M  August  19(n.  and  USARV 
message  19«eS.  I  July  1906. 

For  the  Commander; 

Thouas  w.  Mkixeiv. 
Colonel.  GS,  Chief  ej  Stef. 

OIBclal :  

HxasxBT  L.  PoasTma. 
LTC.  AGC,  Adjutant  General. 

Bergeant  McMlllon  la  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  RusseU  McMlllon.  of  Princeton. 
W  ITa  Following  completion  of  his  edu- 
cation in  Fayettevllle.  Payette  County, 
W  Va.  he  entered  the  US.  Army  on 
January  1.  1983.  and  served  In  Germany 
before  his  assignment  to  the  25th  In- 
fantry Division  In  Vietnam  during  Jan- 
uary 1»66.  .      _. 

Nearly  3  months  after  his  demcm- 
strated  bravery  on  September  19.  1966. 
at  Zu  Moy.  Vietnam,  this  West  VlrglnlSJO 
of  courage  was  severely  wounded  by 
shrapnel  from  an  exploding  mine.  He 
was  B«arded  the  Purple  Heart  at  the  3d 
Field  Hospital.  Saigon.  He  arrived  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  on  Oc- 
"*«•  2.  1966. 

Fortunately,  due  to  superlative  medical 
care  this  devoted  son  of  America  con- 
tinues to  Improve  and  will  shorUy  join 
his  family  In  West  Virginia.  _  ^  ^^  , 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  the  fact  that 
the  eloquent  words  of  VS.  Senator 
Bv«D  of  W«t  Virginia,  spoken  during 
this  ceremony,  were  not  recorded  so  they 
could  be  shared  by  the  Members  of  the 
Coagrtss. 

This  valued  consUtuent  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  all  of  America  for  his  cour- 
age his  bravery,  his  effective  and  aub- 
stantial  contribution  to  the  freedom— 
the  safely— the  liberty  of  the  younger 
and  future  generations  of  our  Nation. 

He  cared  more  for  the  future  of  others 
than  he  cared  for  his  own  safety.  We 
owe  him  a  debt  far  beyond  our  ability 
to  repay.    I  salute  Sergeant  McMiUon. 


out  sufficient  Job  vacancy  Informatton. 
This  bill  gives  an  Incentive  to  private  em- 
ployers to  do  their  own  training,  or  to 
assist  present  employees  in  getting  such 
training,  and  thus  avoids  the  problem  of 
Job  placement  faced  by  Government  pro- 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  may  receive  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  represents  investment  in  our 
own  people.  Is  designed  to  aid  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman.  What  could  be 
more  Important? 


Huimaa  lavestmeat  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

or   rzKNSTLVAKU 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  IS,  1967 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  sponsoring  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1967.  The  present  measure, 
an  improved  version  of  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act  of  1965.  has  been  wlddy 
discussed,  both  In  Congress  and  In  the 
press,  so  I  do  not  need  to  again  go  Into 
detail  as  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
bill. 

It  U  apparent  that  exlsUng  govern- 
ment training  programs.  Federal.  State, 
and  local,  while  most  meritorious  In  prin- 
ciple cannot  meet  all  expectations  wlth- 


Save  Itt  Naval  District 

EXTEliSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACKUsxTra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRESEHTATIVES 

WednesdOK,  March  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  I  Include  therein  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Traveler  en- 
tttJed  "Speaking  of  Economy,"  and  re- 
ferring to  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Ist 
Naval  District  at  Boston  wKh  the  30 
Naval  DUtrict  with  heaAjuarters  In  New 
York.  „ 

This  editorial  Is  a  very  strong,  per- 
suasive arguoient  and  It  makes  ovit  an 
excellent  case  for  the  retention  of  the 
Ist  Naval  District  at  Boston. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  learned  of  the 
proposed  merger,  and  immediately  con- 
veyed my  strongest  protests  to  appropri- 
ate officials  of  the  Navy  and  Defense  De- 
partment. 

It  Is  extremely  dUBcult  for  me  to  ap- 
prehend the  reasons  for  this  merger, 
because  I  cannot  posaibly  envision  any 
substantial  savings  that  can  be  made.  If 
any  at  all.  save  trivial  ones,  and,  In  fac*. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  could  conceivably 
result  In  higher  oosU  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  therefore  an  ultlmat*  mone- 
tary loss  if  such  a  plan  Is  consummated. 
As  the  editorial  points  out,  Boston  Is 
really  the  heart  of  the  most  Important 
naval  acUvltles  on  the  east  coast. 

These  major  naval  facilities  are  all 
closer  to  Boston  than  they  are  to  New 
■york  and  the  Government  has  a  present 
investment  In  them,  reaching  up  toward 
62  billion.  This  fact  should  not  be  taken 
lightly  by  the  planners. 

Moreover,  ptans  are  In  being  caUing 
for  the  outlay  of  »131  million  for  the  1st 
Naval  District  as  against  only  137  mll- 
Uon  tor  the  3d  Naval  District  in  terms 
of  new  construction  alone.  This  fact 
must  also  be  considered.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  avoid  waste  and  mlsmanage- 

It  If  clearly  demonstrated  that  Boston 
is  much  closer  to  all  of  the  major  naval 
bases  and  InstaUations  Including  the 
huge  naval  base  at  Newport.  Quotaet 
Point  Naval  Air  Station,  the  Urge  Po- 
laris radio  station  at  CuUer  JMalne  the 
Navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  NH.,  and  tne 
submarine  base  at  Groton,  Conn. 

Since  Boston  is  the  center  of  a  huge 
mival  complex  of  vital  «™rtaUatlon«  and 
activities   in    support    of    the    Atlantic 
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Pl«.t  and  In  the  furlhenmce  of  n«v»l 
^„U^  objectives.  «  1^  pointed  out. 
Nrw  York  by  comparison  1»  a  mere  out- 

""ll  would  seem  very  cleAr  that  not  orfy 
^rn"S  r^-^^Ct^-^^ 

JSwIrat  Boston  \e  wch  an  lmport«nt 
and.  I  beUeve.  Indtepensable  center. 

11   naval   problems  are   going   to  be 

handled  effecUvely.  I  hope  that  Secre- 

SS  McNamara  and  the  Department  of 

Defense   and  Secretary   Nltze   and  the 

Navy  win  very  carefully  review  and  re- 

Sl^te  thta proposedellmlnatlon  of  tte 

Irt  Naval  DUtrict,  because.  It  wiU  not 

only  be  more  costly.  In  my  Judgment,  but 

iTwwSd  remove  a  historic  Navy  «m- 

iittdfrom  Boston,  which  has  been  tt^ere 

virtually  since  the  Navy  was  established^ 

^S?  is  no  question  •>»"'  '^ '«' 

that  Boeton  Is  a  great  naval  «nter  and 

always  has  been.     This  command  typl- 

flo^d  exemplifies  the  strong,  loyal 

SShuslasUc  support  which  Borton  and 

New  England  has  always  given  the  Navy. 

?o  r^ovelt  now  would  seriously  Imp^ 

monS  of  peraonnel  and  hamper  effl- 

dent,  naval  leadership.      ^  .     ,     _  ,^, 

The  Boston  Navy  Yard  Is,  In  a  real 

J^.  o™  of  the  great  tr~J10on*l  post. 

ol  the  Navy,  closely  associated  with  Ite 

SoSle.  Its  strong  support  by  the  people 

™dthe  recognition  of  the  Navy s  Im- 

Dortanee  to  our  defense. 

■^SS^ver.  I  think  that  the  Proposal  to 

^e    New   York    the   <»'»*'j',^ 

rtT'^ssfrd-w'siiU-a'^r^ 

T.^rrraghast_that  the  Navy  It^ 
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JL  troitt.  nog,  ^rv^j;^'''^^ 
Hew  TorlL  u  307  mil-  trotn  T""^^  .^f^ 

So^  NW  Tort  U  1B7.  Bortoo  Ul  333  l^l« 
S^  tb.  big  PolMU  «<Uo  staUon  "  CuU«^ 

troi  th.  n»»»l  oomplex  M  PorUmouth^«w 
York  is  Mi.  IT«1  the  Bibmsrtne  >>»^  " 
OrotM  CMin.,  whlcb  U  p«t  o(  tb.  -nurd 
nl^t    UdUer  to  Bostob  than  New  Tort 

IMUl  complex  of  n.»al  KU»ltl«  »nd  m«n- 
wbUe  facM  sMWaixl  In  Olrect  .upport  of  Ibe 
iSiiurnwt.    New  Tork  b,  oompwlson  1. 

"ir"t^*bMt  lnw«.M  of  .fflclency  and 
Monomy.  thwelons.  th.  "M^qiiarW"  «  «>• 
„..rg«l  dUtncu  Ehould  b.  ""^^•1'^! 
in  Bo«on,  in  lb.  N.Ty-own«l  Fargo  Build- 
ing on  Bummer  .»e.t.  Por  -vlng.  In  tr»ni- 
D^tton.  houalng.  buUdlng.  rtntaH.  com- 
munications, poking  t«:llltle.,  a«t  '"PP"" 
and  taxpayer.'  burden.,  Bo.ton  ha.  to  b«  the 

"^  According  to  th.  pnMnt  mergw  plans,  th. 
ti^rS  K.W  Tofi  wiu  «art  tawng  .ff«t 
ju^Tl  It  K»m»  inaudible  that  Ih.  vole. 
of  Heii  BngJand^  Congn-alonal  del«atlon 
haui't  bwn  .trong  .nough  to  argue  thu 
down  before  now. 


Tie  QwKT  Pilriol  Uaf  er 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    M  AM  **'**  tJ*TT 

IN  THB  HOD8E  OP  RIPBB3BNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  March  25.  Iit7 
Mr    BCRKE   of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 
speaker,  the  people  of  my  district  have 
Tsi^i't-nuy  aghast  that  the  N»v,  .uj«i     lo^.'f  "j;.°f  ^J^^.^^^na^o^fat^ 
d«,uld  have  originated   and  P"*"^     —^SnSe^tatiS^    and    Integrity-the 
.^  .  rioallow  un»und  Pro^^--^      SSTlttri'S'S^e.    This  1.  n^U.e 

?rioTs?b:;.%Tbe^™«^er^^--;  f^i^z%'^^^z-jv^,'':.i^^ 

"°"'  r'n?"^!*"  tJ^e'^'Xl^  dtS:      "h^ve  bXw  to  your  attention  «»m- 
SrffSplI^en^tlilJI^^ry  unwise     pies  of  its  fine  «portmg_and  lucid  per 

■•*■  !^ M...   ^r    ♦>*»   naval   OOm- 


arr  20  1967,  the  Other  In  the  Boston 
Bterald"  of  the  same  date.  These  wUl 
reveal.  In  part  only,  the  character  of  this 
great  man  of  Journalism. 

The  articles  follow: 
IProm  th.  Qulncy   (MaM.)   Patriot  ledger, 

Feb.  ao,  IM^I 

JoMi.  R.  Hnmai  HAJ«»»  onroa  °»  BoeioH 

H— '■" 

Bo«oH.-John  B.  nabert.  editor  of  Th. 

Patriot  Ledger  .ln«  1»S3.  today  "•«"«>  »»• 

pciuon  of  editor  of  Th.  Bo«on  He"'^^ 

The  appointment  wa.  announced  yMter- 
day  by  Oeorge  E.  Akeiwn,  prertdent  and 
publl2«-  of  St  Bo.ton  Herald-Trav.  er. 
^  Aker»n  «ld  Ur.  Herbert  wUl  writ. 
editorial,  be  In  charge  of  the  newspaper, 
^^^^pollcy.  in^diuon  to  hi.  oth«  man- 

•*wTu.'.^",J^ed  b,  t^e  Patriot  tjdg«^  Mr 
Herbert  received  prl«.  for  hi.  ^°'\^^}^ 
Vng  r««ore  a  free  prec-  In  La"»  *^"" 
nTuon.  after  th.  fall  of  •"=^.<";«;""  " 
Juan  Peron  In  Argentina.  Peres  Jlmmn  In 
V^iSruSTand  luSl  TruJUlo  Ui  the  Domln- 

'"Sr'IS?^;^  wa.  h.«l  Of  a  -P^lsl  eomm'- 
tcTof  the  Intar-Amerlcan  Pre«i  AMOdatlon 
iTbrinTwchnlcal  aMlrtanc.  to  LaOn  Amer- 
Sin  n^wiwper.  Ald«l  by  a  .960.000  grant 
^  ttTport  Foundation,  he  organl«d  the 
SS-amerlcan  Pre-  A«oclatlon  T**""^'^ 
Snter  Inc.  of  Kew  York  and  wa.  •!•«*«"<• 
S^t  preident.  Be  U  now  chairman  of  th. 
tvtmrd    Of    the    CMlt«T. 

T^oumalLm  graduate  of  ^"^  O^';; 
altv  Mr.  Herbert  Joined  The  Patriot  Ledgn 
m  iwck  He  -a.  bonor«l  b,  th.  unlvenlt, 
i^th  It.  DlrtlnguUihed  A«Wev»n.nt  Awjrt 
Tn  the  60th  annlvcrwry  of  Joumallm.  «lu- 
cauon  at  Bo.ton  tjnlveralty. 

HralKi  hold,  an  honorary  degree  from 
SunolT^nlverrit,.  Mr.  B«b^,  -O"  '"■ 
at  181  B.11.VU.  Bo«J  '°  ">'  8qu"'™  "«; 
tlon  at  Qulncy.  U  married  and  ha.  two 
w>n.. 


Herald.  Feb    30 


I  From  the  Bo.ton  (MaM 
1B«71 
joKM  B.  Hmm  Naam  Eniro.  or  the 


meatora.    ■me  flag  of  the  naval  ooin- 
SSXor  the  Northeast  must  remain  In 

^^'edltorial  referred  to  follows: 
IFrom  th.  Bortoo  (Ma«>.)  Travels. 
'  Feb.  30.  I»«7) 

SntaBXNO   OF   ECOMOliT 

Running  the  VS.  Navy  with  .ffl*l«>cy  "O 
econotnT  U  the  .hared  reflxjnribmty  of  D«- 
?^^isic  Robert  McNamara  and  BK.  of  the 
N^  ITul^u^  «""  thl.  in  rhlnd^*^' 
are  low  planning  the  N.vy--lde  reor^lsa- 
U^^cT^  toc.ud.  the  «>■>«>»?  """Jo^ 
.ji^Flr«  Naval  District  headquarwra  (Bo.- 
SSl^Hh  th.  Third   Naval  DUtrtct  bead- 

"V^U^Jm-ger   promote  .<»cl.nc, 

ESaTro^P^'^V--^: 
q,!SSrT.  B<iton;  altuated  at  th.  h«jrt  ol 
SITmSt  important  naval  actlvltle.  of  th. 
two  dutrlcts. 

Major  naval  facUltle.  h«.  m  New  B^gl"^ 
all  rt  which  are  clo«r  to  Borton  than  to 
New  Tork.  involve  building,  and  .tructuxe. 
of  mOT^  ian  SI  07  «"'"">  replacement  v^u. 
^LS^uSn^M.a33  acre,  of  land.  Conrtruc- 
'.Sr^laT^i^ng  through  «"» '=^' '"  " 
SuUaT  of  »1S1  million  In  what  U  now  th. 
Sfm  N^alDUtnct  and  only  W7  mlUlon  in 
the  Third  Naval  DUtrict. 


pics     OI      1M»     *"*«     icfcrv.— ... --'  ' 

roecUve  on  Issues  of  moment;  nor.  un- 
doubtedly wUl  It  be  the  last,  for  Its  weU- 
estabUshed  standards  '^U  >»*»"« 
through  future  years.  But  the  out- 
standing individual  who  has  served 
nobly  as  Its  editor  for  the  last  15  ywtrs 
has  marked  In  his  departure  the  end  of 
an  era.  I  wish  to  pay  a  special  and  per- 
sonal tribute  to  him,  John  R.  Herbert, 
and  to  express  the  appreciation  of  all  to 
whom  he  brought  the  products  of  his 
vision  with  consistent  Quality  «  days  a 

"  We  have  not  lost  him  entirely,  for.  In 
assuming  the  editorship  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  he  moves  only  8  miles  away  a 
more  central  position  from  which  hUm- 
fluence  will  be  spread  throughout  Metro- 
poUtan  Boston.  We  wish  him  success  In 
these  new  duUes.  with  the  certainty  that 
he  Is  more  than  equal  to  Uie  chaUeW*- 
His  impressive  credentials  bear  this  out. 
the  Ust  of  John  Herbert's  accomplish- 
ments deserves  the  respect  of  each  of  us, 
but,  more  than  that,  we  should  honor 
him  as  a  great  humanitarian  for  his  un- 
selfish service  In  the  national  Interest. 

I  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to 
two  articles,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Patriot  Ledger  of  Monday,  Febru- 


CMom  S  AkOTOn.  Prealdenl  and  Publlrfier 

r.£"aK'^^?^-r^— -• 

BMton  Herald  effecUv.  Monday.  _,m-. 

Herbert   ha.   been    Editor  of  The  Patriot 

T.«riir«r  in  Oulncy  sine*  1853. 

"^  interoauonal  achlr.ement.  are  manT 

and^ar?^     He  1.  on.  of  the  North  AmerlrM 

n™^^  eilcutlve.  who  helped  to  rMtor. 

^nrE^^v^iop  a  free  pr«»  in  """  *%'e« 

with  the  faU  of  wch  dictator,  a.  P"°^^^ 

T^„.n«.    and   TrulUlo.      Heading    a    .peclal 

^^ftee^a^'  by    the    In«r    Am^«n 

??Sr A-oclaUon  to  bring  t«:hnlc.l  a»l.t- 

l^tol^n  American  newap^pw..  Herbert 

d^looed  a  program  that  the  Ford  Founda- 

Uon  u??e,U^th  a  W60.000  r"t.    ™ 

oreanlaallon.  known  a.  th.  Inter  America 

PiSr/UKJClatlon  Technical  Center.  Inc.  ol 

S^Y^elected  '^^^"J^^'Z"^ 

and  he  now  «-rv«  a.  Ch"!™*?  °' 'j!,?^ 

H.  alK  U  a  UfeUme  member  of  the  ^""'* 

SS,^tt«i  of  the  lnt«r  American  Pre-  A.- 

■°C°:ad«-i.p  m  brtn*n,  -^«  » 
Latin  American  newspaper,  ha.  brought  Her 

bert  two  top  honora:  

in  1863  OolumbU  Unlvmlty  «»'«™ 
u^n  wS  the  nana  Moor.  Cabot  prt«  W 
hiV  work  in  the  "advancement  of  Interna 
^nTt^Ldi^P  and  underrtandlng  In  tt. 
lS^<^-  The  prevlou.  year  he  won  ^ 
iSfwllac  .".ward  pre«nted  by  th.  new.- 
^Z^S^a^^^  »r  ■untiring  .aor» 
S:^:S;^I^« -l.t«>c  to  Latin  Amer- 
loan  publication.." 


After  th.  f.11  of  TruJlUo.  th.  DomUilcan 
Government  preaented  him  with  It.  Wghest 
Sviuan  honor,  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Duarte. 
Sanchez  and  Mella. 

In  the  Latin  American  Oeld  Berbtft  par- 
ticipated in  the  1861  UNESCO  conference  in 
Chile  to  find  method,  to  combat  lllllOTacy  in 
the  hemisphere;  he  wa.  a  mMnber  of  the  IV 
Seminar  In  Veneauela.  jponKired  by  Harvard 
Cnlvenslty  and  the  North  American  AMOda- 
Uon  of  Venezuela  to  study  the  problem,  of 
that  Latin  ArMrlcan  .tate;  and  he  ha.  lec- 
tured at  Cloapal.  a  training  Khool  for  Latin 
American  profeiKJr.  of  joumallmi  at  aulto. 
Ecuador. 

Herbert'.  IntemaUonal  Involvemenu.  how- 
ever, have  not  been  confined  to  the  Latin 
American  field. 

Be  I.  a  long-time-member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  IntemaUonal 
Communication,  of  ttie  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editor..  A.  chairman,  he  played 
a  key  lol.  In  »tUng  up  th.  InteMive  tour 
he  and  11  othM  leading  Amertcin  editor, 
mad.  of  tb.  Soviet  UiUon  In  1962.  During 
thl.  trip  the  editor,  bad  a  rtonny  two  and 
half  hour  .eulon  with  Nlklta  Krushchev, 
during  which  the  then  Soviet  Premier  an- 
nounced that  the  BuMlans  had  an  anO- 
mLulle  missile  so  accurate  It  "could  hit  a  fly 
in  space.'" 

Bav-lng  had  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  So- 
viet i;nion.  the  editor,  later  wuitbt  permi.- 
Hoo  to  make  a  similar  tour  of  Red  Chin. 
Herbert  1.  heading  theM  negoUatlon.  and  al- 
though the  U.S.  State  Department  ha.  given 
permlMlon  lor  the  trip.  th.  Bed  OhlneM  have 
w  far  refuMd  approval. 

Herbert  ha.  Mrved  longer  than  any  other 
Klltor  a.  a  Juror  tor  the  PulUier  PrlM. 
awarded  armually  by  Columbia  Unlv«alty. 
Hi.  uaual  alignment  a.  Pulltaer  Juror  1.  In 
the  field  of  IntemaUonal  new.  coverage- 
Herbert  wa.  graduated  from  Boaton  Unl- 
ver«ty.  where  he  itudled  Joumalttm.  HI. 
alma  mater  ha.  honored  him  on  many  occa- 
«ona.  th«  latMt  being  a  "dlatlngulMd 
achievement"  award  when  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  Journalism  Education  wa.  obawiw] 
by  the  University  in  !»««.  B.  hu  rcoiivKl 
Ul  honorary  degree  from  Suffolk  Unlverrtty 
for  hi.  leaderahlp  In  the  field  of  JourniOlsm. 

R.  U  a  tnirtee  of  Thayer  Academy  In 
Braintree;  Director  and  Clerk  of  the  COipora- 
tlon  o*  the  Quinsy  CooperaUve  Bank;  a  Dl- 
rKlor  of  the  Ouincy-South  Shore  Chamber 
o(  Commoroe;  Trustee  of  the  Reuben  A.  and 
Uzzle  Qroaunan  Foundation:  aaamber  of  the 
National  Alumni  Council  of  Boaton  Univer- 
sity: member  and  pB.t  prMldent  og  the 
Qulncy  Rotary  Club;  member  of  th.  Preal- 
denl'. AdvlKjry  Council  of  E»t«n  Nsxarene 
OoUege:  and  a  member  of  the  International 
Pr««.  InsUtute  of  Zurtch.  Swltaerland. 

He  I.  a  regular  participant  In  the  Tufia 
College  Assembly  on  MaMachuMtt.  Oovam- 
ment. 

Herbert  was  bom  In  Borton  and  he  Uvea  In 
Qulncy.  H.  I.  married  and  ha.  two  aoDB. 
Hi.  older  K>n.  John  A.  Herbert,  1.  with 
Scandinavian  AlrllnM  Syrtem  Ui  Europe  and 
hu  younger  son  ta  a  studant  at  ColambU 

University.  ,^ 

A.  an  Editor.  Hubert  bellevM  today  .  world 
challenge,  newspaper,  to  piMent  a  weU  bal- 
anced report  on  what  1.  going  on  In  the 
world,  the  naUon.  the  Kate  and  the  local 
community. 

••Americans  are  scattered  all  over  the  world 
these  day..'  he  Mjs.  "Kjme  In  the  armed 
force.,  Kxne  in  the  Peace  Gorpt  other,  on 
buslnee.  or  governmental  ...Ignmcnt..  Bdl- 
tom  reallre  there  U  no  longer  any  .uch  thing 
u  ■foreign-  new..  Rather,  we  have  to  think 
about  new.  from  outaide  th.  United  Statea 
w  International  coverage,  but  thl.  kind  of 
new.  can  be  very  cloae  to  ua  here  in  Borton 
For  esample.  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  to 
many  a  Greater  Boston  young  man  may  be 
only  M  far  .-way  u  hi.  local  draft  board. 
'•But  our  mt«est  In  tb.  w«rld  canixrt  stop 


with  the  involvement  of  local  people  In  IW 
complexities;  the  atomic  age  ImpOM.  a  ««- 
.pon.iblllty  tor  all  thoughtful,  cltteens  to  !» 
concerned  with  an  orderly  world,  a  at  all 
poulble.  Y«  with  thl.  challenge  In  the  In- 
ternational field,  a  newspaper  miwt  keep  a 
cloae  watch  on  the-  rtale  ai>d  local  wane  «> 
that  reader,  may  have  an  accurate  and  oo»- 
plete  new.  report." 


"Wart  Are  Ust  ia  WasUavtoB" 

EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 

or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  msMStnu 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  IS,  19t7 
Mr  HAIX-  Mr.  Speaker,  MaJ.  Oen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane.  VS.  Army,  retired.  Is  a 
close  personal  friend,  a  past  professor  of 
military  history,  and  the  writer  of  a  pi»- 
11c  affairs  syndicated  column.  His  most 
recent  article,  'Wars  Are  Lost  In  WMh- 
Ington. "  Is  an  accurate  appraisal  ol  the 
dilemma  which  confronU  our  fighting 

forces  in  Vietnam.  

I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  R«oo««. 
Major  General  Lane's  article;  and  after 
reviewing  the  intelligence  communities 
recormalssance  photos  over  North  and 
South  Vietnam  Uken  during  the  Ill- 
fated  Tet  truce.  I  urge  all  colleagues  to 
read  and  ponder  It  carefully: 

Waa.  Aaa  Loar  «Jf  Waswinotom 


VPiisHtNOTOH.— Turn  your  eye.  away  from 
the  clamor  about  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
That  U  a  straw  man  to  divert  your  attrotlon 
from  the  vital  question.  Focus  your  eye. 
on  South  Vietnam 

There  our  young  Infantrymen  prowl  the 
border  area.  In  quest  of  the  Viet  Cong.  Sud- 
denly a  company  I.  ambushed  by  wpertor 
Viet  Cong  force..  A  fierce  battle  etmie.  and 
our  company  suOers  heavy  casualtie.. 

The  battalion  commander  move,  the  bal- 
ance of  his  force,  to  the  battlefield  by  forced 
march  and  helicopter  lift.  A  reinforcing 
ooiumn  I.  unbushed.  Then,  as  thebattaDon 
bring.  lU  superior  fire  power  to  bear  on  ttie 
Viet  Cong  his  forces  melt  away  In  the  Jungle. 
No  pumill  1.  poBlble  becauw  th.  Viet  Cong 
have  only  to  rtep  aero.,  the  border  to  the 
sanctuary  of  ^.ao.  or  Cambodia 

In  tuu  fight,  the  InltiaUve  reiu  entirely 
with  the  enemv.  He  pick.  th.  target,  pre- 
pare, the  plan,  launches  the  surprlM  attack 
and  withdraw,  when  the  advantage  swing, 
to  the  American  aide. 

This  is  the  worst  kind  of  warfare.  All  the 
advantages  art  stacked  In  favor  of  th.  en«ny. 
He  has  a  Kcur.  line  of  «immnnlr.tlnn« 
which  our  men  are  not  aUowtd  to  attack. 
Our  men  murt  fight  frontal  warfar.  against 
a  weli-eupplled  enemy  who  can  attack  with- 
out warning  from  a  «:cure  sanctuary. 

The  convenUonal  aim  of  battle  1.  to  Mver 
the  enemy  Une  ol  communlcaUona  As  tb. 
battl.  then  consume,  his  food  and  ammu- 
lUtlon.  he  must  surrender.  Thu..  the  battle 
1.  ended  quickly  with  minimum  bloodshed 
on  both  .ide.. 

But  not  In  South  Vietnam.  There  tb. 
President  ha.  decreed  that  our  force,  may  not 
attack  the  enemy  lifeline. 

Picture  the  acene.  Our  imlU  patfol  the 
Jun«le  border.  The  enemy  may  oroaa  the 
border  and  attack  our  lorcaa  at  will;  but  our 
force,  may  not  croM  the  bordar  to  attaot 
the  enemy.  The  communlrta  have  Mt  up  • 
perfect  arrangement  for  alaaghterlng  Amar- 


Thl.  1.  not  war.  Ttkt  oooununlst.  are  trap- 
ahootlng  from  a  ncure  »nctuary  and  our 
men  ate  the  cUy  pigeon..  Who  ha.  permiad- 
ed  Pteeldent  Johoaon  to  oomnUt  our  fight- 
ing men  under  mich  rule.? 

When  the  communist,  croa.  the  border  to 
attMk  our  force.,  we  have  every  moral  azkd 
legal  right  to  croa.  the  Ijorder  and  dwtroy 
their  force..  The  PreUdant  baa  a  wilemn 
duty  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  allow  hU 
men  thoM  right,  of  Klf-defenM  which  he 
presently  denies  them. 

With  our  superior  fire  power  and  mobility, 
our  force,  would  clean  out  the  enemy  neata 
In  lUnety  days.  The  war  would  be  over,  be- 
cause Ho  Chi  *.'">'  cannot  fight  without  his 
sanctuary.  He  can  trapshoot  from  a  secure 
nnctuary.  he  can  terrorise  defenselcM  peaa- 
anU.  but  he  cant  fight  modem  warfare. 

It  U  entirely  false  to  contend  that  our 
modem  infantry  cannot  contend  with  guer- 
rilla warfare.  It  is  the  unctuary  aooordwl 
by  our  own  government  which  prevent,  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy  In  Vietnam. 

Thus,  the  presidential  policy  cauM.  the 
alaughter  of  our  men  In  battle,  opena  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  endless  terror 
waged  from  the  sanctuarlM.  undermine, 
world  respect  for  the  United  SUtes  and  ex- 
alt, communist  prestige  for  lU  successful  de- 
fUnce  ol  OS   power. 

ThU  I.  the  central  error  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Vletaam.  The  Soviet  Union  averts  that 
conununlet  a^pmslon  against  a  tree  coun- 
try must  be  toteraled.  but  If  the  free  tuition 
oounter  attacks  agalnrt  the  aggrewor.  world 
war  will  enmie.  Prertdent  Johnwjn  .bld« 
that  clearly  unt«nable  iheal..  Under  mch  a 
rule,  the  ultimate  eommunlrt  conquest  of 
the  free  world  U  aMured. 

The  International  furor  about  bombing 
distract,  attention  from  the  presidential  re- 
fusal to  aUow  our  foroM  to  rtrlke  back 
against  the  forces  which  are  ottocklng  tbon 
Thl.  1.  the  crlUoai  decialon  which  has  in- 
vited and  supported  the  communist  aggree- 
rton.  It  Is  an  unconwrtonable  porture  for  an 
American  pre«dem  to  support.  It  mtirt  be 
changed.  


DeviM  PobBe  OfiuM  P«H  RcmKs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

We*««*d«|r,  *f«re?i  JS,  1»«7 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  days 
ago  I  mailed  a  public  opliUon  poll  to  ap- 
proximately 50,000  constituents  In  the 
12th  Cofigresslonal  District  of  Ohio. 

Tabulations  have  Just  been  completed 
on  5.000  returns  and  are  set  forth  below 
for  the  Information  of  oar  eolleagues. 

My  people  continue  to  maintain  a  most 

active  awareness  of  the  problems  facing 

our  NaUon  and  are  most  jiercepUve  to 

the  real  Issues  and  answers: 

Pu  blic  opinion  poll 

(Inpereantl 

Do  you  favor: 

1.  oontlnuatlcm  ot  Great  Society  "war  on 

pOfBt^-f 

NO 1 

Ho  opinloa *■ 

1.  az  yi— I  aiwtaa  to  tBttim  anann 
Vietnam  warf 

:r.:::rn::::~:::-::i::z:=:  - 

Ko  oplnkaa ■"       * 
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mbUc  opinion  poU— ConUniMd 

(Inpateuitl 

3   InsnM*  tn  .ocUl  weurttr  beii«flu? 

Kvcnge. 

Te*  — - ::'   M 

Ro g 

Ho  opUUoD 

K^NcnritT  rodptont.  to  MWI.  «  M.OOO 
KTcraca? 


IkBOW.otrtl«t.tomi^.Dr^Ch«n.  cn^b^o.  Cooun«.  .«.«««««<..  .p. 

Smith  more  generous  than  he  de«ervM.  ^  ciarU.  wm  no«d  for  hu  wli  umI  po^ 

Perh»P«  the  words  ol  the  foUowlng  ecU-  ^^^^^  ,  „^u>  ot  jood  .torlM.    «  l>«  wu 

torial  Jrom  the  March  10  l»ue  of  the  „„  ^np,  he  did  not  o^°"  "  "  ?1S? 

touched 


the  people  whose  lives 


Te« - 

No 

Nooptnlon 


Tm  HiJUT«oi  or  Di.  Cnuas*  Smith 
Boanou  ViUey  tM  lo«  lu  foc«JBo.t  clUMn 
and  Vlrjlnl*  one  ol  lu  out«t»ndlnf  educ»- 

""^ie  deau>  of  Dr.  C/iarK^  J  Smith  on  hli 
ssth  blrtJidiy  hm  brought  a  feeling  of  great 
SS^J^  Uie  community-.  feeUng  wm- 
oered.  however.  wlUi  the  knowledge  that  he 

mind 


hla  advice  waa  Bought  . 
cheerfully  given.  Pew  dvlc  endeavors  begMi 
^out  hli  weeing.  HI.  friend,  were  num- 
bered by  thouMnd.. 

Countleea  VlrglnUn.  today  mu»t  echo  tt. 
word,  of  Dr.  Perrv  f.  «'~''»-  ""f*"  P"?; 
dent-   "I  un  proud  to  have  been  hi.  friend. 

one  doe.  not  grieve  when  .uch  a  l"*  ™J«» 
to  .  doM.  lUther.  one  give,  thank,  that  It 
wa..     Such  memory  I.  forever  verdant 


stats  without  Tmaami  oooir™.  i»  moment. 

T«       - -  '1     "  TO  tho«  who  knew  and  loved  him  through 

IT ",     th.  ,e«.  the  nuum«  of_hl._gc.ng^w«^. 

Ho  ( 


,  ^ »     b««dlctlon  to  the  tnrtltutlon  which  bor.  the 

.B;jj«..p.-»tdraft...»t-t...ot.  r---avr,^_^..^^^7Vjrr 


26 
(* 

33 


torytypeJ 

Ti» 

Ho 

Moopmion 

t.  Ooatlnnlng  TlWnam  eaort.  at  preMnt 

level? 

10 

" ts 

_         2 

' aa.6 

a.  0 


tm  — 

Ho  opinloci 

(a)  H  not.  »oort«at«» — 

(b)  Or.  dMeleratet -""-.  ,  n 

■   '■ 1  bombing  altogether? 30 

• "  8-  B 


(d)  Or.  eomidete  withdrawal  now? 

(•)  Or.  punolnc  whatever  •"^  n«:- 
p  to  win?. 


Sclcctirc  Scrrict  System 

EXTENSIOM  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or    IKDUWA 

IN  THE  H008E  OF  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1SS7 

Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 

oUier  domestic  Issue  today  that  Is  ilraw- 

attenUon  as  proposals  for 

revisions  In  operation  of  the  Selective 

■rvlce  System. 

„ —    —  ,  hav»  followed  the  many  suggesuons 

kn«:k  Of  being  able  .o_m^^  «y -^bi^     Ji^Z^^^or^  made  with  great 


wa.  »  vital  part  of  the 
xst  letter..  «i  orator 
but 
To  My  th.t  he 


(O 


to   the   Unltod 


M.o 


«..0 


Or.   tarn  It 
Nation.?  .. 
Mandatorr  i»tli«m«nt  *(■  for  Federal 


ludgea? 
a.  Hao.wbatsceCIOTMK). 

Tea  . 


HO  oplnloa 

B.  Mandatory  letmnicnt  ac*  for  OongreM 


tury.  "TJr.  Charlie' 

Roanoke  area — a - 

without   peer,   a   oounjelor   Mid   guide, 
above  all  .  humanitarian.    To  My  thi 
wa.  .  beloved  gentle  man  1.  to  employ  word, 
all  too  InadequatAly.       - 

In  hU  41  year.  here.  »  of  them  a.  preM-     ^^^^  .«,.«>-.^ , 

dent  of  Roanok.  OoUege.  he  mu.t  have  made                     ^^^^^^  attenUon  as  {>«>«»»]«.'" 
?hou«nd.  of  addr««e..     He  wm  alw.y.   In        '^^^   ^^   ^ •   "•-   o-l--"" 

T^ZS^^"^:  ^'"i^^'  "'^^^    service  System, 
knack  of  being  able  to  ma 

sStS'^-jr^^^nrn-evrss.f  ^ur^'^"'^r^-:^T^^'^L 

r^     Poii.h«i  Engliah  fell  from  hU  Up.  ijapoiislble  to  say  Just  what  ^^  f  °"«' 

Uk.  the  rippling  ot  a  mountain  .tream.  ^^  j  beUeve  this  matter  <if^"^„]^ 

Nothing  Mn  Setter  uiu.tr.te  the  pecullM  °}|^^  ^^  ^^^  e»reful  study  the  Con- 
niche  Dr.  ChwUe  held  In  the  heart,  of  Hoa-  ^ 

Doke  valley  cltuten.  than  the  manner  of  M.  l^^^j^owiDt     editorial     from     the 

formal    leave-taking    of    the    preldency    of  _™     '?"°i^*     Momlng     Times,     ol 

koanoke  college  during  hi.  final  comm«.ce-  J^o"-     ^-.J     ^"Twiefuny    «.d 

" Wl'tlr<iSIict«n.Uc  rtoquenc.  and  martery  thoughtfully  »rt«tf",.«^"*''?!|.'*'uSd 
of  ihTtogulie.  he  r«:lted  mode.tly  the  ac-  ^uesOon  Of  centralization  and  local 
SmpJl^Su   of   hi.   «lmlnUtr.tlon:    ^-     g^     I  beU^^  '*»«  ^^i^*^  M™,'"; 


a  H  K>,  wbat  K*  ilO  ysn) . 


SndMd  the  prewnt  and  looked  to  the  liiture.     ^J^^trlbutlon  to  the  debat*  over  the 
K^on.  orS;}_ew_UmM  in  hU  m.  tl-t  he     ^;«^^.'^,^  ^rfefn,  and  I  «n  hwpy 


Tea 

No 

Mo  ofUnloo 

10.  Buprm.  Ooort  dKsJsloiia  *J^^^ 

than  a  .dnple  Biajorlty  on   coosUtutJooal 

quMtloo.7 

80 
w^  _   _..- 

£■:"-:::: >» 

Mo  <vUlon 

11.  ■nln""!  voting  age  W  Fideral  Uw  to 
18  year.? 


„er  read  an  ^,f«|*,^77"  *'°«~"  "*  "     ^  ^mend  It  to  the  attention  Ol  my  col- 
Xducated  Man."  he  called  It.  t"  ««»m*»^ 

^Then   he   flnlahed.    there 


the  usual 
wamTapplauM  but  there  waMi't  a  dry  eye 
I^g  Ih.  big  crowd  Itung  In  the  jun- 
drenched  quadrangle.  Tear,  were  rolling 
down  mMiy  .  cheek.  It  wa.  hi.  valedictory 
and  an  oocarton  of  unpanUleled  emotion 

The  community  did  not  want  to  let  him 
>o  and  It  wa.  good  fortune  which  gave  him 
■^  ^^ °  .. .«._  «f  .i-rt  rltlKenahlo. 


leagues: 

OomaNCS  .mo  Ooniaoix  Aas  Vrttt  To  Ora- 


ATWa  DaATT  Sous  SverkM 

Pr..ldent  John«>n  ha.  put  <f  •, O^J^ 

on   Whether   SeleoUre    8"^^'^?^  f!^ 

ahould  be  continued  or  replaced  with  a  cen- 

'"^J^'St.er  which  -lould  he  deb.t«l 


Ho 

Ho  opinion 


Sarly  two  more  decile,  of  alert  cltlaenahlp.  ,,^„,n^,      ror  there  U  danger  that  In  .bol 

A  young  Lutheran  mlnlater  when  he  llr.1  ^^^g  local  board,  the  baby  would  be  thrown 

came  to  Salem.  Dr.  Smith  had  held  a  pM-  ^,  ^u,  the  bath  water. 

-  J ^at,  in  Penneylvanla  and   mlnl.tered   for  certainly  there  are  lne<juUle.  when  decl- 

T_                  •«      urinrarSol?  Trinity  in  New  Tork  aty  Ion.   are   made   by    more    than   MOO   locjl 

T«. „     S»«Yor  a  brief  period  to  World  W«  Iwh«  ^^..^Ui    each  with  the  Bnal  »I  """^^ 

HO ..      «B*pt  ^  ^^^j  chaplain  and  went  to  France  „,,^  u^iu  (except  for  appeal)  on  who  K 

for  hi.  church.  ready  to  go  and  who  U  to  be  def  MTed. 

At  Salem  Dr.  Charlie  found  a  tiny  78-year.  But  the  qu«tlon  1.  not  '''«?"  JJ^fJ^. 

old  Liuieran  College  which  hiul  barely  Kir-  mequltle.      If.   whether    the  f^^'tJZ. 

rtveS  t^^l  w2^d  h«l  been  KruggUng  anc«l  agalnat  the  ln^nltl«  of  t^^"^ 

rvwriSi  to  keep  It.  door.  open.    In  the  n«it  are   greater   or   I—   than    In   a   oentralUed 

thrM  decade,   deeplte  the  Great  Depreelon.  aetup.                                       ,        ^.    .  ,-.„  ._. 

SwrtS^tTi^ment,  «lmltt«l  co-ed.  for  Miny  p«Jple  feel  th...  day.  th»t^  « 

i.  l£«Um.  and  buUt  eevetal  new  building..  b«»mlng  number,  or  entrle.  on  a  «=P"«' 

SSSng^emlrtry  and  phylM  lab.  and  a  memory  bank.    Some  vwl.tlon  U  de.lr.bl. 

S^2S5.^^StSetlo  flJld.  Human  being,  require  """'"'  )f«Sfn^  U 

"Sh^  he  retired  and  «irr.nder«l  the  rrin.  In  a  oourt  of  '»"■  """"l"'"' t"™"*  ^ 

U,^   H   sl^n  Obrrly  In  194B  Boanoke  given  Jurl..  «.d Judg«     In  court,  of  law. 
was  on  wund  fooUng.   one  of   the  .tata. 
OnMt  prlvau  ooUrge..  11.  future  wured. 
It  wa.  fitting  that  anyone  who  had  given 


•n*  lUritiC*  *t  Dr-  CkarBc  SmlA 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 


or  viaann. 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSENTATIVES 

WedMsdoy.  JforcA  IS.  ise7 
Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speako-,  1  have  In  my 
flies  a  letter  which  I  hold  most  de»r.  It 
ta  handwritten.  It  Is  subscilbed  by  a 
vwati  I  esJled  teacher,  counselor,  and 
MauL    It  was  written  and  mailed  the 


also  a  man  U  entlUed  to  be  Judged  In  > 
local  area  by  a  Jury  of  hi.  peer..  In  thoee 
countrle.  where  men  are  taken  off  to  court. 

£»^.-:r^.i;r:^rwr"v«  r.'^^^rht^^d'^^i^'-to-r" 

VSc^'V^^rjT^.^'^     -r2.SSSr;rr^"^rS.-     runlt.e.are'not  part- any  «..ct.v...rvlce 


,v.tem.  If.  the  central  government  com- 
lig  in  and  taking  thrtr  young  men  without 
lo?.l  ..y-«J  that  they  reeent  bitterly.  It  ha. 
built  up  in  many  oommunltle.  a  re.l.t.nce 
to  the  Salgoo  government  Villager  alter 
villager  Mid  he  want.  M)me  loc.1  My  In  what 
happen,  to  the  young  men  of  hu  village. 

In  the  United  SUtea.  local  board,  came 
into  eiLtence  a.  a  remilt  of  the  strong  re- 
wnlment  uroueed  In  the  Civil  War  d.y.  when 
■ouuildeni"  came  Into  the  local  communltle. 
and  gathered  up  young  men  of  draft  age 

Local  boartU  can  take  local  condition.  Into 
wjcount. 

Centralised  rule.  Me  dangerou.  without 
the  leavening  of  a  local  human  element 
OtherwlM  It  become.,  not  rule  by  law  but 
rule  by  bureaucratic  regulation. 

InequlUea  within  the  local  board  syBtem 
can  be  corrected  without  ebollshlng  the 
■ystem.  ^.    ^ 

1  The  preaent  .y.tem  require,  that  . 
young  man',  original  loci  board  Jti.ll  be 
hu  local  board  all  hi.  life.  Sometime,  thu 
becomee  rldlculou..  A  man  may  move  away 
from  the  area  and  never  return  It  the 
principle  I.  that  each  man'.  c«»  1.  Judged 
by  hU  neighbor..  »me  provision  should  be 
m^e  for  .  man",  record,  to  be  transferred 
to  hi.  new  neighborhood  If  he  move,  there. 

2  When  each  local  board  move,  m  It.  own 
direction,  unaware  of  how  other  boards  are 
deciding  CM.,  wrlou.  Inequltle.  are  bound 
to  arlM, 

Thl.  problem  en  be  solved  In  part  by 
regular  Intectate  regional  workshop,  for 
loci  board  member.,  clerk.,  government 
appeal  agenu  and  appeal  board  member. 
At  thCM  Mmlnar.,  Individual,  from  each 
community  could  .hare  their  experiences, 
their  method..  InterpreUtlons  and  decUlon.. 
lach  man  would  see  how  others  did  thing.. 
All  major  oompanle.  have  an  auditing 
group  and  quality  control  groups  The  mlll- 
ury  Mrvlce.  have  Inspector,  general  or  the 
equiv.leot.  The  federal  government  hM  a 
Oeneral  Accounting  OBloe.  TheM  look  Into 
errora.  Interior  practices  and  inequities.  The 
Selective  Service  System  should  have  wme 
body  within  the  system  which  would  regu- 
larly receive  reports  on  alleged  inequities  and 
widely  dlHerlng  practice,  between  one  board 
end  another.  This  body  would  determine 
what  recommendation,  to  make  to  prevent 
unwLM  varUtlon.  it  found. 

3.  Some  bouUs  h.ve  gotten  out  of  touch 
with  the  cltlaen.  of  their  communltle.. 
Some  have  become  lai  end  left  clas.lHcatlon 
up  to  their  clerk..  Some  no  longer  know 
their  own  neighborhood..  Some  have  ao 
much  to  do  they  don't  have  the  time  to  give 
adequate  oonaideration  to  each  ce.  One 
board  hu  more  than  M.00O  registrant.,  an- 
other lew  than  30.  One-fltth  of  the  16.833 
local  boaid  member,  are  over  70,  400  mem- 
bers over  go  and  13  over  90 

The  large  boards  should  be  cut  down  In 
size  and  new  board,  added.  More  tiny  board, 
should  be  combined  with  others.  There  mu.t 
be  s  wider  repreMnt.tlon  from  the  commu- 
nity on  Mine  board,  and  a  check  made  to 
determine  that  every  board  member  hM  the 
vigor  and  the  time  to  do  thl.  crucial  unpaid 
Job.  ^__^_^^_ 

A  Towa  OoseJ  Up  To  WU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ITednesdav.  March  15.  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  evening,  the  MediapoUs  Bul- 
lettes  girls  basketball  team  won  the  Iowa 


State  Girls'  Basketball  Tournament  In 
Des  Moines.  • 

The  MedUpolls  girls  soundly  defeated 
South  Hamilton  of  Jewell.  Iowa,  51-35. 
In  the  final  game. 

All  of  us  In  the  First  District  of  Iowa 
are  proud  of  the  girls  from  MediapoUs. 
We  salute  their  fine  record  of  accom- 
plishments. 

We  are  especially  proud  o{  Coach  Vem 
McLeam.  He  did  an  outstanding  coach- 
ing job.  PlnaUy.  two  girls,  Nancy  Sher- 
idan and  Sheryl  Wtschmelcr,  were  named 
to  the  all-toumamenl  team. 

The  following  story  appeared  in  the 
BurUngton  Hawkeye  on  Sunday,  March 
12  It  tells  of  the  feeling  and  spirit  In 
MediapoUs  on  winning  the  SUte  tourna- 
ment: 

A  TOWK  Gt.osD  Up  To  WtK 

MratAPoua  — "It  It  started  to  rain,  a  fella'd 
have  a  hell  of  a  time  getting  In  out  of  It. 
Mid  a  dlagrunUed  customer  as  he  lrl«l  the 
door  ot  Cro«»n's  Locker  plant  here  Saturday 
afternoon.  ,      .^ 

A  sign  on  the  door  read  "Gone  to  the 
game  "    The  door  WM  locked. 

So  were  door,  up  and  down  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  this  De.  Molne.  county  town 
ot  about  IJOO.  ^    „  », 

Signs  in  store  window,  praised  the  Meoi- 
apoll.  Bullette.  Some  merely  announced  a 
cloelng  time.  Other,  had  words  of  encour- 
agement such  as  "Go.  Go.  Go  MedlapolU  ". 

A   stroU   up   and  down   the   thoroughfare 
showed  more  stores  cloMd  than  open.     Car- 
load, ot  people  bound  for  Dee  Molne.  swept 
through  the  nearly-deMrted  main  street. 
Disnvas  rr 


"But  theM  glrU  dcMrve  It.  By  golly, 
they've  done  all  right.  They've  done  thl. 
town  proud."  And  the  man  turned  back 
from  the  locked  door  aiul  .trolled  on  down 
the  .idewalk  In  the  gathering  mist  of  a  day 
that  couldn't  make  up  tu  mind  if  It  wa. 
spring  or  vrlnler  yet. 

"Go    Go.  Go.  MediapoUs". 

And  go  they  did.  K>undly  whipped  Jewell 
South  Hamilton  51  to  35  In  the  Bnal  round  of 
the  Girls'  State  Baaketball  tournament  Sat- 
urday night  at  De.  Molne.. 

And  the  town,  which  wa.  declm.ted  by 
De.  Moines  fever  Saturday,  hurried  home  to 
get  Mt  for  a  big  reception  for  the  .tste 
ch.mpa.  .,   .. 

Plan,  died  for  the  team  to  arrive  »t  Medl- 
apoU.  KThool  around  9  pm.  today  after  a 
departure  from  De.  Molne.  at  11  am. 

Somehow  the  town  of  Medlapoll.  will  open 
It.  .tore,  again  on  Monday  but  thing,  may 
never  be  the  .ame  here. 


Vcterau'  Peuioa  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HPCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15,  1»S7 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recosd.  I  Include  the  foUowlng  explana- 
tion of  the  veterans'  pension  blU  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

today:  __ 

CiruH.Tiow  or  twx  Bnj, 

Trtla  1 

(II  A  CMt  ot  Uvlng  rate  Increaae  for  all 
veteran,  alone,  veterana  with  dependents, 
widow,   alone,    wldovr.   with   children,   and 


children  alone  who  are  now  receiving  .  pen- 
.lon  under  Public  Law  88-311.  a.  amended 
131  A  substantially  greater  Increase  for 
widows  and  wldowa  with  chUdren  In  the 
loweat  Income  ctegorle.  (approximalely  Bii 
percent).  ,      ^ 

(3 )  A  15  per  month  raU  IncreMe  for  Spwi- 
leh-American  .nd  prior  ww  widow.. 

(4)  An  IncreaM  of  88  per  month  In  the 
"houwfbound"  allowance  under  current  law 
for  veterana,  from  835  to  840  per  month. 

(5)  The  creation  of  a  new  "houMbound" 
rave  ot  8100  per  month  for  veteran,  under 
the  old  pension  law. 

(8)  A  .pedal  aid  and  attendance  allow- 
ance of  850  per  month  for  widow,  receiving 
penalon.  under  Public  Law  88-311,  the  old 
pension  law,  the  SpanUh- American  War  and 
prior  war.,  who  are  found  In  need  M  aid  wid 
attendance.  ^  .  .  , 

(71  Preeumption  of  permanent  and  total 
diMblllty  for  penelon  purpoM.  on  atuln- 
ment  of  age  65. 

(8)  Presumption  of  need  for  regular  aid 
uid  attendance  for  penaioner.  who  are  being 
furnished  nttralng  care  In  public  or  prlv.te 
nursing  home.. 

(9|  Reduction  of  the  S-yeM  altemaUve 
marriage  requirement  for  widow,  to  1  year 
(any  period  If  there  U  a  chUd  bom  to  the 
partle.  to  the  marriage  I .  Thl.  liberallMtion 
also  applies  to  the  service-connected  death 
programs. 

( 10)  Exclusion  of  Income  for  pension  pur- 
pow.  of  amounU  eqiuU  to  amounu  paid  by 
a  wife  for  the  laat  lUneM  of  the  veteran 
prior  to  hi.  death. 

(11)  Exclualon  of  income  for  penelon 
purpose,  of  amounu  equ.1  to  amounu  paid 
by  a  widow  or  a  wUe  for  the  laat  Ulnea.  and 
burial  ot  the  veteran's  chUd. 

(13)  Exclualon  of  Incoone  for  penalon  pur- 
poM.  (and  for  dependency  and  indemnity 
compenMtlon  tor  parenU)  of  annulUee  un- 
der the  retired  Mrvlceman'.  family  protec- 
tion plan  (ch.  73.  tittle  10.  United  SUte. 
Code  I .  For  the  piUTwee  of  determining 
ellglbUlty  of  parenu  for  dependency  .nd 
indemnity  compenMtlon.  the  bill  would  »lso 
provide  for  the  eicluelon  from  con.lderatlon 
u  income  of  pen«on  payable  under  the 
provision,  of  title  38  ot  the  United  state. 
Code  a.  In  effect  on  June  30.  I  WO  (the 
so-died  "old  pension  law"  In  eScct  before 
enactment  of  Public  Law  88-311) . 

(13)  In  the  medical  Beld,  the  fumtahlng 
of  «iy  type  of  therapeutic  or  rehabUlutlve 
device,  medlcl  equipment  and  auppUes 
(except  medicine)  when  medically  Indicated 
to  pensioner,  entitled  to  pension  baMd  on 
need  for  regulM  aid  and  attendance  un- 
related to  Individual  need  for  an  Invalid  lift 

(14)  Provide,  that  the  AdminUtrator  ot 
Veteran.'  Affairs  .hall  pay  In  aid  and  attend- 
ance penalon  cm.  h.ving  service  prior  to 
World  War  I — namely,  the  Spanlah-Amerlcn 
and  Indian  wars— the  higher  rate.  a.  be- 
tween thoee  .uthorlied  in  Public  Law  88-31 1 
and  thoM  speclflcUy  provided  for  those 
earlier  wars  when  such  action  would  be  In 
the  be.t  Interest  of  the  veteran.  The«  vet- 
eran, are  the  oldeat  living  veteran,  now  on 
the  penMon  rolls.  Pension  U  paid  to  them 
on  an  entirely  different  baal.  than  that  ap- 
plicable to  veterans  ot  World  War  I.  World 
War  n.  and  Korea.  They  do  not  have  to 
meet  income  limiu.  They  are  not  famUlar 
with  the  process  of  completing  the  annual 
income  questionnaire  (required  under  Pub- 
lic Law  86-311)  Mid  becUM  of  their  ad- 
vanced .«M.  In  many  Instance,  they  do  not 
fully  understand  the  program  wtUch  would 
be  most  beneBclal  to  them.  There  are  only 
two  Indian  war  veteran,  (.ge.  85  Mid  100) 
living  and  there  are  1.8S6  Spanlah-Amerlcan 
War  veteran.  ( average  age  88)  who  might  be 
Involved  In  this  authority. 


TTTt..  n 

The  beneflu  provided  by  the  bill  In  tlOe 
n  for  thcee  Mrvlog  after  AuguA  5,  1884,  are; 
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(1)  An  liicreM*  In  •ervlc«-conn«cleil  ai»- 
abUlty  compenMUon  for  TeMr»n.  j«7ln« 
during  thta  period  Irem  Ui«  preMnt  ao  per- 
cent of  tlje  w»rUm«  r»t«»  to  full  w»rume 
rawa,  under  ell  clrcumetAnce*. 

(2)  Ptnalon  for  non-aervlce-connected  ols- 
abUltJ  and  ae»U>  tor  U>e  vewrana.  Uieir 
widows  and  cbUdren  ae  cumnuj  provided 
for  veterana  of  World  War  I  and  Uter  war 
periods  and  tbelr  widows  and  children.  En- 
utlement  to  pension,  however,  would  only  be 
earned  durln*  UM  period  of  the  Vietnam 
coofllct.  ^^ 

(3)  BurUl  aUowance  of  »3«l  to  cover  the 
burial  and  funeral  eipenses  of  deceased  In- 
dividuals who  had  served  during  thU  period 

The  benefitt  provided  for  those  serving 
after  January  31. 194S.  are; 

(4)  Extension  of  the-i-y»«r  presumptive 
period  for  veterans  who  develop  a  pejchoals 
within  that  period  after  dl«Jiarge  by  pro- 
viding them  a  service-connected  status  for 
purposes  of  medical  and  Hospital  treatment. 

18)  msceUaneoui  medical  benellla  such  is 
authorizing  payments  to  State  homes  for  vet- 
erans of  this  period  and  the  use  of  private 
contract  beds  In  a  Commonwealth  or  a  poeeea- 
Blon  for  non-service-connected  condlUons. 
The  same  sort  ot  care  may  be  provided  under 
contract  In  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

(6)  The  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medicines 
to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners  The  bill 
also  amends  the  law  so  that  service-con- 
nected vet*r»na  receiving  aid  and  attendance 
compensaUon  shall  be  furnished  drugs  and 
medldnee  for  non-service-connected  condl- 
Uone  and  to  extend  thla  benefit  to  pensioners 
under  the  old  Uw  who  are  so  helpless  or  blind 
as  to  need  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  ot 
another  person.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  through 
his  own  rowuroes  or  local  groups  m  accord- 
ance with  such  contract  arrangements  as  he 
may  make.  ThU  provision  oonfonns  wltn 
th<  intent  and  purpoMs  of  two  provloualy 
inMifl  Bouse  bills  ot  the  8»th  Congreee— 
na.  11>M  "Ulth  passed  the  House  on  May 
18,  IBM;  and  HJt.  \rra.  which  passed  the 
House  on  August  31,  19M. 

(7)  Authorises  an  allowanoe  of  H.BOO  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  an  automobile  for  a 
veter»n  who.  aa  a  direct  result  of  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty,  hae  loet  or  >o«t 
the  use  of  one  or  both  feet,  one  w  both 
h&nds,  or  who  hse  suffered  peemanent  Im- 
nslitnent  of  vision  m  both  eyes  u  dellned. 
Application  le  required  for  this  beneflt  with- 
in 5  ytian  after  the  date  ot  uncharge.  wUhln 
3  years  after  sustaining  the  loss  of  sight  oc 
lUnbs  regardlees  of  date  of  discharge,  oc  with- 
in 1  vear  from  dale  entlUement  to  compen- 
sation for  the  disability  Is  determined. 
There  Is  a  savings  clause  for  Individuals  dis- 
charged or  released  prior  to  the  hill's  enact- 
ment Similar  benenu  have  previously  been 
available  to  World  War  n  and  Korean  oon- 
fllct  veterans. 

Ti'n.K  m 
(1)  section  SOI  would  authorlM  the  pay- 
ment of  the  additional  allowance  for  loaa  of 
certain  members  or  organs.   In  addition  to 
the  basic  rate  of  compensation.     For  exam- 
ple, a  veteran  with  the  loss  of  on  eye  and  a 
hand  may   now  receive  only  one  allowance 
of  »*7  In  addition  to  the  basic  rate    of  com- 
pensaUon based  on  the  combined  d^ree  of 
SiuibUlty.     Enactment  of  the  bUl  will  au- 
ihonxe  in  such  a  case  an  allowanoe  of  104 
,  two  times  M7)  m  addlOon  to  the  beslc  rate 
Under  the  amended  blU.  however,  the  total 
payment  In  any  case  may  not  exceed  »400  and 
the   loss  of   more   than   one   oreaUve  organ 
would,  for  this  purpose,  be  considered  a  sln- 
ele  "leas"     A  bin  IdenUcal   to  section  301 
I HH  238)  was  reported  by  the  committee  In 
the  SJd  Congrees  and  in  the  8«th.  8Sth,  8»th. 
87th    88th,  and  89th  Congreasea,  passed  the 
House,  but  faUed  of  passage  In  the  Senate. 
(3)    Seeuon  802  of  the  bill  would  assure 
the  issuance  of  a  burial  Oag  under  Uioae  cir- 


cumstances where  an  Individual  dies  while 
In  service  but  his  remains  are  elt&er  lost  at 
sea,  or  are  for  some  other  reason  not  recov- 
ered Burial  flags  are  normally  Issued  by  the 
appllcaUe  service  department  when  an  In- 
dividual dies  while  still  In  service.  The 
authority  for  such  action  1 10  VS.C.  1483(a) ) . 
however.  Is  limited  to  those  cases  where  there 
are  "remains, "  and  thus  no  flag  can  be  Issued 
where  the  remains  are  not  recovered.  This 
apparent  gap  In  the  law  was  at  one  time 
bridged  by  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  187. 
78th  Oongreas,  which  authorised  tne  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affalra  to  Issue  a  Hag 
under  such  circumstances.  By  Its  own 
terms,  such  law  terminated  with  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  although  Us  beneflu  were  ex- 
tended by  Public  Lew  28.  82d  Congrees,  to 
cover  Individuals  who  served  in  the  Armed 
FOiT^a  during  the  Korean  confUct  (Jtme  37. 
IBSO,  to  January  81,  10&5). 

ITie  blU  reinstates  the  authority  prevl- 
oualy  contained  In  PubUc  law  187,  TSth 
Congress,  and  makes  It  applicable  to  persons 
who  die  during  the  period  after  January  31, 

(3)  Secuon  303  authorliea  fuU  benefit 
paymenta  under  Public  Law  8»-358  "to  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterana  so  they 
can  complete  high  school  without  losing 
their  eligibility  for  follow-on  college  bene- 
fits". Time  spent  In  the  pursuit  of  such  a 
course  would  not  be  charged  against  the 
veteran's  basic  period  of  entitlement. 

(4)  Section  304  Increases  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment under  Public  Law  8»-358,  the  Veteran's 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act,  to  tlSO 
monthly  for  a  veteran  without  dependents. 
8155  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and 
8175  tor  a  veteran  with  two  or  more  depend- 
ents with  proportionately  smaller  rates  for 
Individuals  who  are  taking  courses  on  a 
three-fourths,      half-time,     or      cooperative 


(5)  This  propoaal  would  amend  the  War 
Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Program  by 
Ineieaslng  the  period  of  Ome  during  which 
training  may  be  taken.  The  pre«mt  llmiu 
an  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  extend  thU  to  age 
26  This  action  Is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Vietnam  Of  bUl  of 
rights.  PubUc  Law  89-3S8.  which  provides 
for  an  8-year  period  In  which  a  veteran  must 
complete  his  educaUon.  There  U  no  require- 
ment. In  Public  Law  88-868.  on  the  dale  In 
which  be  must  Initiate  a  course  of  study 
under  this  Uw.  slmpty  that  he  complete  It 
within  an  8- year  period. 


New  Hope  for  Wctlcn  Kaiuu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KATtasa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPaESENTATTVES 

Weinadav.  March  15.  IS«7 
Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
era  ot  technological  advances  In  the  fleW 
of  aerlculture  has  brought  with  It  a  mix- 
ture of  blessings  and  disappointments  for 
those  who  have  choeen  fuming  as  a  way 
ofllfe.  One oflts gr«»te«t dtoulvantages 
has  been  the  extent  to  which  It  has  con- 
tributed to  the  shift  of  rural  people  to 
the  larger  urban  centers. 

A  most  welcome  turn  of  events  u  oc- 
curring, however,  which  may  spell  the 
end  of  thla  loss  In  population  to  our 
rural  communities  In  wesUm  Kansas. 
This  new  atmosphere  of  hope  and 
optimism  has  resulted  from  the  decision 
of  vartous  industries  to  locate  plants  at 


various  locations,  provldln*  an  Important 
aource  of  Income  and  lobs  for  hundreds 
of  families  In  my  district. 

The  following  article  from  the  March 
7, 1967.  Issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  tells 
the  story  In  tnore  detail  This  mentions 
only  some  of  the  more  recent  and  notable 
ones.  Numerous  meatpacking  planU, 
commercial  cattlefeedlng  operations,  a 
large  Westlnghouse  neon  bulb  factory, 
several  sizable  farm  equipment  plants, 
and  manv,  many  smaller  Industries  often 
overlooked,  could  be  added — all  estab- 
lished within  the  past  few  years.  The 
article.  "Industry  Finds  New  Sites  In 
Western  Kansas."  follows: 
iNDUsraT  Finna  N^w  Srrxs  m  WxsnsM 

KaKaaa 
To  borrow  the  old  political  campaign  Une, 
the  prairies  are  afire  for  mdtistry  In  Western 
Kansas.  Industrial  expansion  totaling  71 
million  dollars  now  Is  under  way  west  ot 
Wichita,  and  48  million  dollars  of  that  figure 
baa  been  announced  Just  smce  the  first  of 
the  year.  This  Is  not  glant-slie  factory 
grtiwth  by  the  measuring  sticks  of  the  big 
Eastern  metropolises.  But  It  Is  a  remarkable 
turn  of  events  out  In  the  sparsely-settled 
wheat  country. 

Even  more  notable  Is  the  fact  that  this  Is 
all  private  invsatment  In  an  era  when  the 
federal  government  seems  to  have  a  hand  In 
financing  Just  about  every  project  around 
The  latMt  Western  Kansas  development  Is  s 
4-mllUon-dollar  medical  supplies  plant  to 
be  btlUt  In  Hays  by  an  Illinois  laboratory 
firm.  It  will  employ  700  peraona.  The  prln- 
dpal  queetlon  asked  by  Baxter  Laboratories, 
m  Its  search  for  a  new  site,  was  about  the 
availability  of  labor.  The  Kansas  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  ran  a  labor 
market  survey  In  Bays  and  assured  the  com- 
pany that  the  workers  were  there.  Indeed, 
with  the  shrinking  manpower  needs  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  In  a  generally  Ught  national 
labor  market,  rtiral  areas  now  offer  a  fertile 
source  of  new  plant  workers. 

Other  new  Western  Kansas  plants  either 
under  way  or  proposed  Include  an  18-mllllon- 
doUar  ammonia  fertnlser  plant  and  a  13- 
mllUon-dollar  electric  generating  station  at 
Dodge  City,  a  20-mUUon-doUai  sugar  fac- 
tory near  Ooodland  and  a  7-mllllon-dollftr 
helium  extraction  plant  at  Elkhart,  Most 
of  thwe  enterprises,  of  course,  are  oriented 
either  to  Kansas  agriculture  oc  the  stale's 
natural  reaources.  But  the  Hays  plant  could 
lead  a  trend  In  which  environment  and  cen- 
tral locauon  naUonally  are  prime  factors, 
provided  other  baalc  needs  can  be  met. 

Paced  frequently  with  shabby  surround- 
ings, political  obstacles  and  labor  problems 
m  old,  eetabllBhed  centers  of  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
gutea  more  and  more  companies  may  be 
looking  vnth  Interest  the  clean  UtUe  towns 
of  the  open-sky  country.  Por  the  Sunflower 
state  such  new  avenuea  of  dlverxlfled  econ- 
osny  mean  not  only  fresh  doUaia  but  a  cush- 
ion against  Matures  caprlclousness  toward 
agriculture.  A  wheat-iauing  drought  will 
not  be  as  comprehensive  a  disaster  when  the 
wheels  still  are  turning  at  the  local  manu- 
facturing plant. 


A  T«U  Tex«E 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ELIGIO  de  U  GARZA 

or  iBLsa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuttday.  March  It,  1967 
Mr.  D«  LA  OARZA.    Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  this  from  haying 


been  here  at  the  time,  I  am  reliably  In 
formed  that  30  year*  a«o  Tex  Easley 
(jane  to  Washington  from  his  naUvo 
Texas  to  cover  Congress  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  _,  V 
I  do  not  doubt  that  this  happened.  I 
,xUy  And  cause  for  wonder  that  the  Tex 
Easley  we  see  every  day  In  the  PreM  Gal- 
lery and  our  olllces  and  the  corridors  of 
the  Capitol  should  have  been  able  to  sit 
UP  to  a  tyepwrlter  three  decades  ago. 
However.  It  must  be  true. 

Por  SO  years,  then,  our  friend  Tex  has 
been  buUdlng  his  reputation  as  an  out- 
standing reporter— an  accuJate.  fair, 
and  painstaking  newsman  who  does 
credit  to  the  great  organlzaUon  he 
HTves.  And  he  Is  not  alone  a  good  re- 
porter; he  IS  a  wonderful  human  behig 
M  weU  a  man  who  attracts  friendship 
because  he  Is  himself  friendly, 

I  am  proud  to  Join  In  saluting  Tex 
on  this  anniversary  of  his  entrance  on 
the  Washington  scene,  and  I  heartily 
wish  him  weU  as  he  starte  on  his  second 
]C  years  of  covering  the  Congress. 


Natioaal  Tracker  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


with  low  soe»o-eoonomle  backgrourids 
Many  of  the  N  T  C.  members  are  finding 
vnys  and  means  of  creating  Interest  In  learn- 
ing. o<  sttengthenlng  the  desire  to  learn  and 
of  giving  remedUU  help  foe  the  low  ^"^ 
Pully  integrated  Into  the  »;hool  faculty  tb. 
cor™m.mTl«n,  and  pr-rUoe  with  the  reglihjr 
teania  taking  on  more  and  more  reaponslb  1- 
Ity  with  teaching  groups.  They  teach  solo, 
isige  and  amaU  groups,  or  team  teach. 

In  addition  to  the  claaaroom  experience 
the  interna  have  the  complimenting  activity 
of  working  with  the  home  and  school  ^'I'of  ■ 
the  school  medical  department  and  the 
school  counselor.  The  prlnclpa^  *"';?, '5^ 
community  agency  contacU  as  they  "  »<f  " 
the  school  need.  The  classroom  •J"'"'"' 
the  school  service  acUvlUea  and  the  ~™ ; 
munlty  agenda  serve  to  give  the  lnt«n  a 
comprihenave  experience  In  total  t««bing. 

The  N.T.C  training  Is  directed  not  only  to 
the  development  of  teaching  sklUa  but 
probably  more  Important,  to  "« levelcpment 
bf  a  commitment  to  teaching  and.  particular- 
ly, a  coounltment  to  teaching  In  depnveo 

°X"^T°rth«,fore,  U  bringing  Into  the 
teaching  profession  In  PltUburgh  a  group  of 
SlJ^'g^uate.  Who  i«, trained  m  our 
cla«BOom  laboratorlea  for  teachmg  In  tte 
depressed  neighborhoods.  The  concurrent 
^^SJJTInrt  a?  the  University  of  PltUburgh 
enhancea  their  profeaslonal  growth.  'These 
young  intern,  will  then  be  better  equipped 
to  cope  vnth  the  problem,  of  teaching  in  the 
innar-elty— we  hope  In  PltUburgh. 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    raHNSTLVSKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1967 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
taementary  and  Secondary  Edu<»Uon 
Amendmente  of  1IW7  are  currentbr  behig 
considered  In  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  of  this  body.  This  legl^a- 
Uon  also  contains  provisions  for  the  Na- 
tional Teachei-  Corps  which  has  been  a 
controversial  Issue  In  some  quarUrs. 

President  Johnson  said  In  his  educa- 
tion message  that: 

Toung  as  It  la,  the  Teacher  corpa  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  new  hope  for  America  a 
poor  chUdreo  and  their  parenu-and  for 
hard  pressed  school  administrators. 

At  this  point  In  the  Ricoko.  I  would 
like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  <»1- 
leagues  the  statement  of  Dr  8.  P.  Mar- 
land.  Jr..  respected  educator  a"d  su- 
pertAtendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  ^bUc 
SchooL,.  Ui  support  of  ">»«»«'"■'  ..fl*;^; 
burgh's  awamess  and  prior  plafinlng 
m^e  ?he  Incorporation  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  Into  their  sysUm  a  nat- 
ISl  tt^nsltton  AS  Dr.  Marland  sug- 
gests, this  program  working  »t  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  schools,  and  with  co- 
operation on  all  leveU  of  government, 
helps  to  tap  the  Idealism  and  motivation 
of  young  people  for  public  «"1<*'  '^J 
this  commitment  Is  a  major  factor  in  the 
ehmlnatlon  of  educational  deprivation 
in  America. 
The  statement  follows: 

Natiowsl  Tkach^  Coapfi 
Thirty-two  member,  of  the  Nj^onal 
Teacher  Corp.  are  functioning  memberi  ot 
the  Plttrt>urgh  PubUc  School  faculty.  They 
sJe  SiSSng  in  eight  «:hools  In  four  du-d- 
vantaged  neighborhoods  of  our  cl^ 
Teamed  with  experienced  Macheta  of  the 
reirular  staff  the  corpsmen  are  gaining  In- 
SSIi^iiw  ih.  l««5nf  o«  boy.  «Hl  girls 


Memorial  AdJrets  at  Uaeota's  Tomb, 
FebfUTT  12,  i9t1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   n.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  15,  19S7 
Mr  FINDUEy.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  meaningful  and  remarkable 
evenU  hi  our  NaUon  is  the  annual  cere- 
mony on  Pebruary  12  »t  the  tomb  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Springfield  HL 
People  of  aU  ages,  from  aU  parts  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  many  from  overaeas 
come  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Wrth  of 
the    great    emancipator    to    honor    his 

"patrioUc  organizations  play  a  leading 
role  In  these  ceremonies,  and  some  of  our 
Nation's  most  distinguished  cltlMns 
speak  on  this  occasion. 

The  noontime  outdoor  ceremony  on 
this  year's  anniversary  of  LlnoolB  s  blrUi 
was  under  the  sponsorship  of  Uie  De- 
partment of  niinols.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Principal  speaker  at  this  .ceremony 
WM  BriToen.  James  D.  HitUe,  USMC 
retired,  director  of  national  security  and 
foreign  aBalrs,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  who  U  well  known 
to  many  of  us  In  this  House,  aa  »  ««^' 
of  his  service  prior  to  retirement.  He 
served  as  legislative  assistant  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Cpr]^  and 
as  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  LegtslaUve  Affairs.  He  Is  also  a  syn- 
dicated columnist  for  the  Copley  News 
t^^.  Incidentally,  the  highly  re- 
g,^  Springfield,  m..  State  Journal 
ind  Register  Is  one  of  the  Copley  publi- 
cations. 


I  beUeve  that  Members  of  the  House 
will  agree  with  me  that  Gen.  Hlttle's  ad- 
dress was  both  thoughtful  and  eloquent. 
Moreover.  It  had  pertinent  meaning  as 
his  theme  was  the  lessons  we  could  lesjn 
from  Lincoln's  exampb  in  terms  of  prob- 
lems our  NaUon  faces  today.  The  por- 
tions of  his  address  relating  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  and  the  need  for  blockad- 
ing North  Vietnam  reflect  much  histori- 
cal research  and  study  ot  Llncoln'sUfe. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  at  this  time  the  text  of  t^  »f- 
dress  by  Brig  Gen.  James  D.  HltUe, 
USMC  retired,  director  of  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  affairs.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  de- 
Uvered  on  Pebruary  12.  1967,  at  memo- 
rial ceremonies  at  Lincoln's  Tomb: 
Aboaaa  .r  B.K.  a«.  J  D  Hrrn.«,  USMC, 
Bmaro,  DaicToa,  Nstioku,  Sicoam  ajro 
Po.iKK    Arr»nu,    VPW    Dxraarsrairr    or 

IIXINOIB     M...O.I.t     SeaVTC.    ST     LtNOOLMS 

Toms,  STOHoniU),  lu.-,  rt»«o*aT  IJ,  l»V 

We  are  gathered  on  thl.  oooaaion  at  the 
tomb  of  Abraham  Uncolo  to  pay  homage  to 

"■^^r^b^aJy^lt  mark,  the  IMth^^ 
veraary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Uncoto. 
Thl.  U,  ot  course,  a  time  for  reverent  rsmsm- 
brance.  One  cannot.  I  believe,  ™">«^ 
him  without  a  sense  of  reverence.  There 
SS  seething  deeply  sacred  about  the  man, 
his  attltudta,  and  his  actlons^^ 

This  I.  a  time  for  remembermg.  »!«>■  ■*- 
cauM  there  was  so  much  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln did  that  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Every  one  of  ua  here  '<x»»)[-*'«'7  .'^"J" 
can  Who  has  lived  since  AbrahMi  Uncolo 
Uvad-every  per«xi  m  thU  "»["  "1°  '^: 
llevM  in  treedom-ha.  "een  beneficiary  of 
thU  man  whoee  memory  we  honor  today. 

Abraham  Lincoln  uught  u.  many  thlnp^ 
On  the  occasion  ot  my  P"'"^*"'?",  "■, 'f„'! 
ceremony,  I  am  contmually  reminded  of  one 
of  hi.  gii^test  attrlbutts.  I  refer  to  hU  hu- 
mmty.^d  I  can  tell  you  In  all  t^"*""^, 
that  I  approach  my  taak  of  speaking  here 
tiSay  wifh  a  spirit  of  '""^""•^J?^' S^; 
cause  of  the  man  we  honor  ai^  """""^ 
Sday.  Kut,  also,  because  ot  a  arcumsUnce 
surrounding  my  presence  here.  .   „  , 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  and  a.  I 
am  most  certainly  aware,  the  f*"- "  '^' 
Annual  Lincoln  Day  Dinner  In  SprtbgO''* 
JS.  evening  Ui  being  m«l.  by  one  of  our 
Nation's  moat  beloved  statesmen.  oo>:  otom 
meet  inaplrlng  P""""  '«'"**  "."i^. 
gulshed  son  of  the  State  ot  HlmoU^  »  nc 

J^  authority  on  ">' '"' °'„^~me.  I 
tAe  moet  eloquent  speaker  of  our,"""  ' 
refer  of  coutie.  to  the  Minority  l*adB  of 
Se  united  Sutes  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  t  am  speaking  on  tne 
same  day  on  the  same  subject,  and  m  the 
^'  cltj-  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  »nnot 
?;j?  help  compound  the  humility  with  which 
I  approach  my  privileged  task. 

TM  we  sre  here  to  remember  Lincoln  and 
recall  what  he  did  tor  our  country  and  toe 
SStif.  tor  which  It  sunds.  ^^'^^^^S. 
and  honoring  Is  highly  'PP^P"*",^",,," 
rtould  not  be  the  only  sspect  of  our  thoughu 
concerning  him  on  thU  occasion. 

We  shoJld  translate  our  ■""•T^  "°=?'°; 
our  reverence  for  hUn.  our  honor  of  him  Into 
lesson,  we  can  learn  from  him.  We  can 
l«im  from  him  for  many  rw"",  _^  „, 
Be  wa.  a  man  of  profound  wisdom,  ne 
w«  aTan  who  saw  P~^'"",  "*  "tT"  a" 
their  fundamenul  and  •'>°^\"'^''-  J?* 
recognlxed  IMue.  of  "»"  O'J.  l". '*^  ^* 
hlsiSrlcal  perspective.  He  v~  •  ™2^° 
dlKharged  hi.  obllgations-as  ""Pj"""' 
and  as  burden«>me  as  they  were-wlth  both 
tenderness  and  toughness 

He  understood  the  meaning  at 
patience,  of  peraeverenoe. 
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Uaoca  cMl«d  Uw  bunlTO  of  leuUns  our 
Nation  UiKn*!  lu  fre»t«rt  aitl  of  iurri™!. 
It  wu  for  Lincoln.  tnilT  m  ordMl  by  nre. 
It  wu  a  llni  in  Oi«  mo«t  Uuml  Mn»e— of 
musketrr  on  the  Held  ol  battto.  of  oonflagra- 
tlon  by  ti>«  torcB  ol  conflict  It  wa.  an  or- 
deal by  Br.  in  tbe  ttgur.U»e  Minae.  for  tha 
eledalona  which  h«  alone  could  make  in- 
volyed  wldeepread  dealructlon  and  death. 
Lincoln  did  not  Olnch  from  auch  declalona, 
although  they  .eared  hi.  Knaltlve  »"!■ 

What  then,  are  aome  of  the  le«>na  that  we 
can  learn  from  the  example  ol  Lincoln,  In 

term,  of  today',  problem.?  

Among  ihe  many  we  oould  le»m  from 
Unooln,  there  are  «m.  which  "«?  *»  "' 
particularly  pertinent  to  today'.  dUBculuaa. 
We  oould  learn  much  and  profit  greatly  from 
Unooln'.  example  of  cutUng  through  a  prob- 
lem to  the  heart  of  the  la.ue.  He  dUdalned 
K.phl.tlcat«d,  pMUdo-lnWllectual  gob»l<;?y- 
Book  and  .trained  rationale..  Uncoln  had 
ihat  rare  ability  to  Me  great  problem.  In 
their    eeaentlala. 

Worty  exerdae.  were  not  Lincoln .  d^ 
Hla  altitude  In  thla  regard  wa.  well  expreMea 

By  hn  .tatanwnt:  

"If  you  c»U  »  laU  a  leg.  how  many  leg.  baa 

*  rSilf    HO.    OaUlng  a  UU  a  leg  don't  malw 
It 


A  rlwm  to  tbl.  clear-cut  thinking  of 
Uncoln  la  particularly  noceaaary  today. 

In  deaimg  with  almort  every  laaue  con- 
fronting the  American  people  at  "o™  " 
abroad  we  can  learn  from  example,  of  Lin- 
coln', fortitude.  hU  common  ■«>»■"•";- 
herent  morality,  and  hi.  InBeilble  detorml- 

"'s^lflcaUy.  there  are  two  iMue.  today 
which  are  profoundly  Important  to  our  Na- 
tion'. »:urlty  and  It.  lon«-l»nge  '"rrttjal. 
They  are  laauM  that.  In  principle,  parallel 
problem,  that  confronted  Abraham  Lincoln. 
r^  are  the  kind  of  lasuea  which  Lincoln 
did  not  .lde-««>.  Which  he  faced  »"» jc- 
ceptad  and,  aa  hlatory  baa  proyen.  dealt  with 

""rtl  aiat  of  today,  problema  which  ao 
fundamenUlly  oorrMpond.  with  a  major 
trouble  of  Lincoln',  time  concern.  Cuba.  Ol 
c^  you  and  I  waU  know.  t«a.nlcally  our 
Cuban  ^blem  of  today  wa.  not  a  prohtem 
of  unooln'.  day.  But.  our  Cuban  proWem 
doea  relate  to  the  Mne  Uatie  Lincoln  faced  In 

Cuba  today  la  really  a  auburb  of  Moacow. 
It  U  a  oommunlat  baae  In  the  .trateglc  heart 
of  the  America..  w—im 

But  it  la  more  tHan  thla.  The  Kremlin 
taka-oTer  of  Cuba  la  a  clear-cut  caM  of  oon- 
anaat  of  Cuba  by  a  foreign  power.  It  la.  in 
OM  fundamental  »nje.  a  moat  blatant  exam- 
nla  of  foreign  Interrentlon  In  the  Amerlcaa. 
Thua,  It  la  an  Indlaputahle  TloUUon  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  , 

That  Doctrine,  a.  ewrry  achool  hoy  or  glri 
wall  knew  for  over  a  century— and  I  hope 
th«  .till  know— place,  our  government 
uuaivly  agalnrt  foreign  InterrenUon  In  the 
i2n«ncaa.  sT  far  the  Kremlin  and  Caatro 
haye  gotten  away  with  their  ylolauon  of  that 
Uonroe  Doctrine  Why?  Becauae  they  are 
•ambling  that  the  U.8.  won't  enforce  It.  80 
far  they  bare  been  right.  They  are  encour- 
aced  by  thoae  In  our  country  who  advlao 
ijialnat  any  action  that  might  upaet  the  men 
In  the  Kremlin.  .,,„* 

What  did  Uncoln  do  In  a  almllar  ntuaUon? 
It  waa  a  atnklngly  almllar  one.  Brlefiy, 
here',  what  happaned: 

During  the  early  part  of  the  War  between 
the  State.  It  looked  to  the  European  nation, 
that  even  U  the  V3  didn't  break  up,  the  war 
would  be  »  long  and  ao  dimcult  that  PreM- 
dent  uncoln  could  do  nothing  about  proMct- 
ing  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Thu.,  Bmperor 
Napoleon  the  Third  of  Prance— LouU  Na- 
poleon—decided to  make  a  bold  move  tor  an 
emplr*  In  the  Amartcaa.  To  do  thla  ha 
planned  to  Mt  up  a  puppet  government  In 


Vtextoo.  It  waa  •  «»"l"'"'«'_g*?  ?f 
diDkiDuey,  trhkjh  Au»t«»  aupportad.  It 
oaJJadtor  French  oooupatton  ot  Mexico  and 
tba  placing  of  an  Auatrlan  nobleman— 
^..<».in.n — on  the  throne  of  Maxloo. 
•^SS^raTnoUilng  but  poUUoal  Interven- 
tion, military  occupation,  and  ylolatlon  of 
the  Mcairoe  Doctrine.  ,.wm. 

Uncoln  ■«  reaction  waa  bold  and  InBa^ble. 
He  refuaed  to  recognize  by  d«d.  by  wcrd^or 
by  Inference  th»  eatablUhment  o<  Loula 
Napoleon'B  puppet  rule  In  Mexico.  Uncoln 
amdhU  Secretary  of  St*te-the  often  anjry. 
but  oft«i  nght-Mr.  Se-aitl,  wouldnt 
negotiate  with  the  French  puppet  Maxi- 
milian directly  or  Indirectly. 

The  le«al  Mexican  Prealdent.  Juarex,  waa 
fvoed  to  flee  before  the  Kuropean  troopa. 
During  the  French  occupation,  the  JuarM 
government  waa  UtUe  more  than  a  myth. 
For  all  pracucal  purpoee.  It  didn't  even  have 
a  capital.  But  through  It  all,  the  govern- 
ment of  Juarex,  the  Indian,  remained  In 
Unooln'a  nm  the  oBlclal  government  of 
Mexico.  Unooln  understood  loyalty  to  an 
ally  In  trouble. 

Unooln  and  Seward  wouldn't  condone 
French  rule  of  Mexico  through  "de  facto 
reoognlUon— the  kind  of  recognlUon  that  to- 
day too  many  are  urging  ua  to  extend  to  Ben 

'^'Slrtng  theae  bitterly  dllScult  year,  of  the 
War  boween  the  Statoa.  Lincoln'.  ttlUtary 
revwcea  were  .tretched  to  the  limit.  Un- 
coln knew  It.  and  »  did  Loula  Nap<deon. 
What  Loul.  Napoleon  wa.  after  waa  to  obtain 
acceptability  for  hla  puppet.  He  meant  to 
UM  Uncoln-.  dUBcuIUee  u  the  mean,  for 
creating  a  feeling  that  the  n.S  could  aive 
with"  the  French  puppet  government  o« 
Mexico. 

Let',  not  forget  that  there  are  aome  today 
who  don't  want  to  get  the  Kremlin  upaet. 
Who  »y  we  can  "live  with"  a  B«>  Cuba^ 

Uncoln  knew  he  couldn't  flght  the  J^o" 
Empire  In  Mexico  and  a  war  at  home  at  the 
ume  time.  He  had  to  aetUe  the  Mceadon 
iHue  flmt.  He  would  deal  with  the 
French  In  Mexico  thereafter. 

In  the  meanUme  ha  «ood  rtalwarUy  by 
the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He 
wouldn't  "live  with"  lU  vlolaUon.  To  Un- 
coln the  French  IntervenUon  waa  wrong- 
more  than  wrong.  lUe  Communlmn  today.  It 
waa  evU.  And  Uncoln  waant  the  kind  who 
would  raUonallie  Kjmethlng  wrong  and  evU 
Into  aomethlng  "almoat"  right. 

Lincoln  proteated  .trongly  to  France 
a—jMt  It.  IntervenUon  In  Mexico.  Theii, 
following  Lincoln',  tragic  death.  Seward,  and 
Prealdent  Andrew  Johnaon.  Uncoln'.  .uc- 
ceMor  continued  Uncoln'.  bitter  oppoalUon 
to  Loul.  Napoleon',  violation  of  the  Monroe 

Througtiout  thU  period,  while  VS.  policy 
waa  helping  topple  the  puppet  government, 
the  kind  of  meMage  Mint  from  Waahlngton 
to  Loula  Napoleon  ot  France  concerning 
Mexico  wa.  a  abort  one.  It  read :  "get  out  of 
Maxloo."  „ 

Lincoln  had  Men  the  French  Intervention 
m  Mexico  In  lU  full  danger.  Be  refund  to 
appeeae.  He  refujed  to  "live  with"  a  for- 
eign-controlled Mexican  government.  He  re- 
fvied  any  form  of  recognition.  He  wouldn't 
negotiate  To  Uncoln.  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
waa   to  tie   honored,   enforced,  and   not   by 

^Srard  and  Andrew  Johnaon.  following 
Lincoln',  policy,  marched  50.000  troop,  imder 
General  Phil  Sheridan  to  the  Mexican  border. 
The  navy  wa.  replied.  Fee  Loul.  Napoleon 
the  game  waa  up.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  waa 
to  be  enforced. 

It  ahould  be  clear  to  u.  how  Uncoln  would 
liave  reacted  to  today'.  RUMlan  conquert  of 
Cuba  and  the  reaultlng  VlolaUon  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

There  1.  another  problem  conlronUng  the 
United  Statea  today  that  ll  itrUtlngly  rtmllar 
to  one  that  faced  Uncoln.    Thla  reUta.  dl- 


recOy  to  the  oonduct  ol  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam. 
The  probiMn  Uncoln  faced  waa  how  to  cut 

off  the  guna.  ammunition,  and  other  war 
materiel  available  to  the  confederacy  from 
England  and  other  European  Indurtrlal 
counertea.  At  the  aame  Ume.  he  knew  he 
mnt  prevent  the  Confederacy  from  Mdlng 
to  Europe  It.  agricultural  producta.  Theae. 
principally  cotton,  helped  provide  payment 
for  the  materiel  needed  to  wage  war  agalnM 
the  Union. 

That  .Ituatlon  1.  comparable  to  what  we 
face  today  In  the  conduct  of  our  war  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  I.  a  matter  of  logUtlc 
fact  that  North  Vietnam',  aggreaaion  and 
ability  to  wage  large-Kale  war  U  made  po»- 
alble  by  the  .uppllea  being  poured  Into  North 
Vietnam  by  a  .teady  procearton  of  Com- 
munist ship..  Many  of  theae  dilpe  aUocarry 
North  Vletnameae  producU  to  the  Oommu- 
nlat bloc  overaeaa. 

It  la  no  Mcret  that  If  the  North  VletnameM 
were  deprived  of  the  anU-alroraft  mlaaUeik 
the  tremendoua  tonnage,  of  ammunition 
the  oil  MIO  aircraft,  and  the  mulUtude  of 
other  Item,  being  delivered  In  Bumlan  and 
European  Ked-bloc  and  Bed  Chlneee  ahlpe, 
the  war.  frOTi  the  rtandpolnt  of  the  Com- 
munist., would  Kxjn  begin  to  fade. 

In  hU  time.  Lincoln  well  knew  that  the  gun. 
and  bullet,  being  deUvered  from  overwa.  to 
the  Confederacy  meant  dead  and  wounded 

for  the  Union  forcea.  

Today,  the  same  logUtlc  rea«)nlng  appllee 
to  our  war  In  Vietnam.  What  the  Communlrt 
■hlpa  are  dellvertng  to  North  Vietnam  meari. 
dead  and  wounded  for  the  United  State,  and 
our  alllea  In  that  struggle. 

Uncoln.  in  keeping  with  htt  character.  »w 
the  thing  In  clear  and  .Imple  perapecUve. 
There  w«».  a.  he  w  correctly  »w  It.  one 
baalc  wlatton  to  the  problem.  The  .hipping 
between  England  and  the  Confederate  port, 
had  to  be  .topped. 

There  wa.  one  way  to  do  It— that  waa  to 
ImpoM  a  blockade.  Now.  thU  iraa  no  routine 
declalon  on  the  part  of  Uncoln.  Here  waa  . 
coaat-llne.  Including  the  Gulf  of  yexlco,  al- 
moet  3600  mllee  long  that  had  to  be  block- 
aded. Along  that  ooaatal  area  were  almost 
aoo  placea  where  cargo  could  he  landed, 
uncoln'.  navy  at  the  out«t  of  the  »"_ '" 
a  unall  and  widely  scattered  0^°^"??  °' 
mlacellaneoua  type  ahlpe.  At  the  outaot  there 
^on^on.  Unwn  ve»el  avaUable  to  cover 
every  300  mUea  of  aouthern  coaat-llne. 

uicoln  wa.  confronted  with  another  prob- 
lem. There  wax  ext.n.lve.ympathy  Mr  the 
Confederate  cauae  In  England.  ttgUah 
shlDDlng  and  Onanclal  Intererta  were  reaping 
hu»  pr*oSte  from  «l..  to  the  OonfBleracy. 
iST^gtand  ..a  then  the  world',  greetert 
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l^Zln  wa.  not  deflected  » om  «he  coun. 
he  knew  he  had  to  follow,  neither  by  the 
dlfllculty  of  the  taak  nor  bythe  oppotf  t  on 
and  threata  of  the  British  Emp^  «•>»  ^ 
wDrid'.  blggert  navy.  On  **^J^'^'' 
uncoln  did  what  he  knew  be  »«<»,««>*»;,=• 
taaued  hi.  flr«  proclamation  of  blockade 
agalnat  the  Confederacy.  

unooln.  perhapa.  b«J  "^  "^Ji^*^,^" 
u.  today.  Hi.  decleloo  wu  baMd  on  "tret*- 
glc  and  moral  principle..  Be  w«i,  to  hi. 
father  technologically  primitive  tlmM. 
neither  confused  nor  ml.led  <7  •••"r™!^; 
computer,  and  the  artlfldalltla.  of  extreme 
coet-eirectlvenea.,  which  U  at  time,  the  mort 
costly  inefllclency  there  can  be. 

The  ooet  o<  the  blockade  waa  tremendou.. 
but  Lincoln  did  not  meaeure  Uvea  »ved  and 
a  war  riiortened  In  term,  of  dollar-ooet.  m 
eight  month,  the  available  navy  wa.  more 
tlin  tripled.  Eventually  Lincoln'.  xpPllca- 
tlon  of  union  Ma  power  got  reeult.  Price. 
skyrocketed  m  the  Ooolederacy.  SuoceMful 
blockade-ruimlng  beeeme  the  exception. 
The  delivery  of  European-made  weapon*  and 
war  materiel  waa  vlrtuAUy  .hut  off  by  the 
Union  fleet. 


unooln'.  rteadfMtneaa  In  the  face  of  the 
dUBculUea,  the  high  coet  and  the  danger  of 
retaliation  by  the  British  Empire.  I.  accurate- 
ly reflected  In  hi.  letter  to  General  Cahby  In 
December  of  l»e4-  Lincoln  repudiated  the 
srgtimenU  for  relaxing  the  blockade,  not 
irrltaung  European  nation.,  not  bringing  dif- 
ficulty on  enemy  oombaUnta  and  non-oom- 
bauinu  alike.  ,_     „     .. 

He  Mid:  "We  cannot  give  up  the  block- 
ade," „  . 
Today  our  NaUon  would  do  well  to  reflect 
upon  the  wisdom,  the  atrateglc  Instant,  the 
courage,  and  the  determination  of  Abraham 
Uncoln  In  Imposing  a  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

And  »,  aa  we  meet  here  today  on  thU 
annlvermry  o<  the  birth  of  Abraham  Un- 
ooln we  can  be  grateful  for  many  thing.. 
We  can  be  grateful  that  America  produced 
In  that  historic  crUH  of  a  century  ago  the 
man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  met  the  crlala 
and  persevered.  We  can  be  grateful  that 
we  have  the  example  of  this  man  whoM  wis- 
dom, honesty,  and  fortitude  In  his  time  of 
ordeal  Mta  such  a  noble  example  for  us  to 
emulate  In  our  own  time  of  troubles. 

We  can  be  grateful  th.t  we  have  had  such 
a  leader.  We  can  blame  only  ourMlvea  If 
we  do  not  In  our  time  meamre  up  to  the 
standards  he  Mt  In  hla. 


Dr,  Chuht  L,  Haa>oB  ud  the  War  on 
PoTerty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


or  bmo 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  IS,  1967 
Mr.  PKIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hud- 
son, oX  Cleveland,  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  development  of  a  vitally  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  war  against  poverty — 
OBO's  nelghtwrhood  health  centers  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Hudson  was  consulted  by 
Sargent  Shrtver  on  guidelines  for  this 
program,  and  he  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  active  participation  of  local  medical 
societies  In  the  operation  of  the  centers. 
Antlpoverty  health  centers  bring  com- 
prehensive, round-the-clock  health  care 
to  residents  of  target  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods, many  of  whom  have  never  seen 
a  doctor  or  a  dentist  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Hudson  represents 
the  enormous  contribution  to  antlpov- 
erty success  being  made  by  the  leaders  of 
virtually  all  major  professional  groups 
and  Industries  In  America.  His  role  In 
shaping  the  health  centers  program  is 
described  in  an  article  by  Sanford  Watz- 
man,  which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  on  February  22.  As  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  will  be 
Interested  to  read  Mr.  Watzman's  article, 
I  Insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  R«coiid: 
Da,  HuoaoM  EKaoiJ.s  AMA  in  Povditt  WAa 
(By  Sanford  Watzman) 
WASHrifCTOK. — A  partnership  between  the 
American  Medical  Aa«3Clatlon  and  the  U.S. 
once  of  Economic  Opportunity,  with  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Hudson  of  Cleveland  playing  a 
key  role,  hae  enhanced  the  prospect,  of  an 
ambltlou.  new  health  program  for  the  poor. 
Dr.  HudK)n.  a.  AMA  president  conferred 
with  H.  Sargent  Sbrlver.  director  of  OEO.  on 


guldeUnee  for  the  project  The  Clevelander 
•tlggested  perUdpaUon  by  local  medical  so- 
detlea,  and  Shrtver  happily  -wreed.  Au- 
thontlca  regard  thl.  a.  an  Important  element 
of  the  program. 

It  call,  for  e.tebll.hment  of  comprehen- 
sive neighborhood  medical  center.  In  pov- 
erty area..  A  congressional  appropriation  of 
MS  million  should  allow  ftmdlng  ot  »  "ich 
centeta.  Cleveland  I.  one  of  70  oommimiaea 
acroM  the  naUon  from  which  application, 
are  anUclpated. 

Dr.  BudKm'.  propoMi  will  prove  helpful  In 
two  ways,  according  to  E>r.  Joseph  T.  Eng- 
uah,  acung  director  of  health  affair,  for 
OEO. 

"We  had  »ld  public  health  departmenu, 
medical  school,  and  hospitals  could  serve 
as  operating  agencies."  Dr.  English  said. 

"But  Dr.  Budson  .aid:  "Let's  add  the  medi- 
cal KKlelJe..  That's  where  the  doctors  are. 
Let^  encourage  them  to  get  Involved.* 

"In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  remember 
that  in  many  part,  of  the  country  there  are 
no  .chool.  or  hospitals.  So  the  medical  so- 
cieties will  fill  a  void. 

"In  the  aeoond  place,  bringing  doctor,  into 
the  program  aa  Individ-  .ale,  rather  than 
through  Institution.,  humanizes  the  pro- 
gram." 

Dr,  English  oootlnued:  "We  are  very  Im- 
preMed  here  with  Dr.  Hudaon.  When  you 
meet  him,  you're  reminded  of  the  tradition 
of  the  family  physician  In  this  country.  He 
Is  a  man  of  warmth  and  compamlon." 

A  speech  by  Dr.  HudM^n  last  November  to 
the  AMA.  In  which  he  urged  more  attention 
to  the  poor,  attracted  the  noUce  ot  Shrlver 
and  his  medical  .tall. 

It  prompted  Shrlver  to  Mt  up  a  private 
luncheon  for  the  Clevelander  at  Shrlver'. 
home  here,  where  the  guideline,  were  dU- 

CUSMd. 

The  AMA  speech  alM)  Inspired  the  Cleve- 
land Academy  of  Medicine  to  undertake  a 
survey  of  the  health  need,  of  the  Bough 
area  and  of  poulble  method,  of  meeting 
thoM  needs.  The  survey  la  now  In  Its  pre- 
liminary stages. 

Dr.  Hudson  speclallxe.  to  totemal  medlctoe 
at  Cleveland  Clinic  and  U  an  aa«>clate  pro- 
fenor  of  medicine  at  Western  Beeerve  Unl- 
veralty.  HI.  term  aa  AMA  president  expires 
In  June. 


FroB  BoT  to  Maa  ia  the  Job  Cwpt 


SPEECH 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  ifrHNseOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBESENTATIVEa 

Uondav,  March  13,  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  the  Job  Corps,  what  it  is,  what  it  does, 
and  how  it  helps  in  the  flght  against  pov- 
erty, was  presented  in  an  interesting  and 
informative  fashion  Sunday,  March  5, 
In  the  weekly  magazine  of  the  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Pioneer  Press.  Reporter-Photo- 
grapher Mike  Zerby  told  the  story 
through  the  eyes  of  his  camera  and  the 
words  of  Mitchell  DoKler.  a  corpaman 
at  the  Camp  Isabella  Conservation  Cen- 
ter In  the  Superior  Natldnal  Forest. 

This  effort  to  enable  poverty-bound 
young  men  and  women  "to  correct  weak- 
nesses while  discovering  capabUltles "  is 
described  in  an  article,  the  text  of  wliich 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  in 
the  RacoKD.  The  article  is  an  ada{>tatloa 
of  a  story  carried  earlier  by  the  Worlh- 
ington,  Minn..  Globe. 

For  those  Members  of  this  House  who 


have  doubts,  ex  want  to  know  more,  about 
the  Job  Corpe,  I  especially  recommend 
this  brief  but  encouraging  glimpse  into 
the  life  of  one  of  the  young  Americans 
this  program  is  helping.  Through  Iwsic 
education,  training,  and  the  development 
ol  attitude  and  outlook,  the  Job  Cori>s  is 
bringing  young  men  and  women  to  say, 
like  Mitchell  Dozier,  "I'm  hoping  that 
one  day  I  will  become  sometxxly." 

FXOM    BOT  TO    MaK    m    THX    JOX    COXTO 

(By  Mike  Zerby  I 
Mitchell  Doxler  used  to  hate  himself. 
He  had  only  marginal  reading  ablUty  and 
limited  math  skill..    Finding  a  good  Job  and 
a  MtlafylDg  way  of  life  seemed  ImpoMlble. 
"I  bated   myMlt   becauM   I   didn't  finish 
high  Khool." 

Now  he  la  a  memljcr  of  the  Job  Corp..  dl.- 
covenng  hlmjKlf,  hi.  capabUltlca  and  limita- 
tions. He  la  getting  a  basic  education,  learn- 
ing a  trade  and  acquiring  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. „ 
To  become  a  oorpaman,  boys  between  16 
and  31  must  be  clUaena.  have  no  criminal 
record,  be  school  dropouts  and  unable  to  find 
or  hold  adequate  )oba.  Family  tocome  must 
be  less  than  •3,500  a  year. 

The  30,000  ctjrpemen  are  scattered  through- 
out the  country  to  111  campa.  Doiler  ar- 
rived at  Camp  Isabella,  to  the  Superior  Na- 
tional forest  SO  naiee  northea«t  of  Duluth.  a 
year  ago.  His  first  Impression  of  the  camp: 
"A  very  beauUful  place  " 

He  IS  one  of  224  boys  being  rehabilitated 
In  group  Uvlng.  education,  work  projects  de- 
signed to  correct  weokneMea  whUe  discover- 
ing capabilities. 

Corpnnen  come  from  many  planes.  To 
Mparate  them  from  their  old,  preaumably  un- 
deelrable,  environment  they  usually  attend  a 
camp  more  than  800  miles  from  home. 

With  .o  many  new  faces  from  differing 
backgrounds,  Mitch,  Uke  many  oorpamen. 
waa  InlOally  "sort  of  lonely,"  But  now  he 
"has  a  lot  of  mends  at  camp." 

"Ufe  Is  always  work."  Mid  Mitch,  and 
group  Uvtag  u  a  full-time  Job. 

He  1.  a  leader  to  Dorm  4.  Thoma.  Mc- 
Donald Mid  Mitch  WM  selected  becauM  he 
likes  people  and  wanta  to  help  them.  "He's 
a  good  leader." 

■As  a  leader  I  have  to  M«  that  the  guys 
always  get  up  on  time,  that  they  coo pH ale 
In  group  living  and  do  what  la  necewary,' 
said  Mitch.  Thla  tocludes  houMkeeplng  and 
maintenance  In  the  dorm. 

CtKnplalnts  are  aired  at  dorm  meetings. 
There  are  aome  problema  and  lUreups.  but 
"moat  of  the  guys.  If  you  take  time  to  talk 
with  them.  wlU  etralghlen  out. "  aald  Doiler 
Only  31  dlsdpUnary  dlacharges  have  oc- 
curred. 

□roup  llvtog  U  considered  a  most  Im- 
portant part  of  the  program. 

"Oetllng  an  education  la  Important."  for 
Mitch.  I  wUl  be  Mtlsfled  when  that  Is 
done." 

Education  la  composed  of  reading,  math, 
driver  education,  world  of  work  and  a  trade. 
Corpamen  spend  40  per  cent  of  their  Ume 
In  claM.  the  rest  working.  TeaU  determine 
educaUonal  level,  and  the  students  progrea. 
at  their  own  apeeds. 

Mitch  started  reading  at  Hcond  grade 
level,  la  now  at  ninth  grade  level,  wlU  reach 
twelfth  grade  level  before  leaving.  He  U 
.tudylng  algebra  and  typtog  and  In  driver 
educaUon  he  I.  leamtog  about  bulldoeere 
and  graders. 

A.  a  result  of  the  world-of-work  courM. 
Mitch  hopes  to  become  a  volunteer  to  VISTA, 
another  anU-poverty  program.  By  helping 
others  to  need  of  help,  he  feela  he  can  "sort 
of  pay  back"  for  the  help  given  him. 

Corpsmen  oomplettog  the  program  ahould 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  average  high 
achool  graduate. 
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(1(M  Mia  roMto.  „,,i«.   veil  ■•   ••"I 

ot  «h.t  «r.  irylngw  do  ,«.„.tion 

Th.   gym   "  »  °'^~   J'i^gi,ngB.<:l.«- 

'^^«ie''nSl,"corp«n.n  go  to  Ely.  Sll'" 
pTO.id.rf  ^  ^  not  »i- 

"■"KTy'" ^S^t^u'c.  ch..r  Jo..ph  BalUcb. 

S;r,is^-ir^Td.'rd';MHr. 

"  «ow>«llrt.     W.  had   to  *»■■.."'•  ^: 
nun    rrom    lown    for   a    month        TBa   ooy 
JS^^yed  -a.  alKbarged  from  the  corpa. 
inyolyea  wa.  u   vrf  »  u>e  MWDlUbmant  of 

.  ^r^T^r^  mu«^   >""    "".  ■""'"" 
iol^     TVo  wrpamen  patrol  th.  towna. 
■^«ac.  «.  ctT h.v.  b«n  on  tb.  Job.  no 

'Ti:i.^"^^rT.-  »y  ..Id  "tlv.  »«J. 
b.t.«  rST  met.  mayb.  they  ev.n  try  too 

'^."b'^.^By  u  fr.«.dly.    •P.opl.  b.« 

men  to  a  baatetbaU  game.    Ten  Silver  Bay 

timlllea  In.lted  boy.  to  dinner. 

Pro«reaa  la  being  made.  

B^Xit  ba.  il  tbla  coet,  taXmg  a  boy 

ftnd  miklog  »  n»*°'  __  „._    -- 

Appromlmately  ^^M0  a  yeu  P«,°^-  »!- 

cording  to  B.  U.  BTlckner.  education  dlrec- 

"^Biit  compare  tbla  with  the  coat  of  .up- 
p«f,:^  a^^  and  hU  family  »"  "»«^^'« 
^knowa-how-many    year.,'    »ld    BrlcK 

""■yen  more  lmport«.t.  what  1.  the  .jlue 
„c  E^lng  r™  can  aim  a  d«=.n.  U»tng 

«  hate  hllMelf  anymore.  He  '^»  *" 
c^plete  hU  training,  marry  hU  girl  and 
work  In  VISTA.  „ 

•TbU  iMKXtot  1*.  a  dream  world  to  me 
he  aald.     "t  am  hoping  that  one  day  1  wUl 
becooie  Kxnebody." 


nedv  rouna  iraac  iicisvvM.*™— ' 

r^Tnttal  prwres.  within  the  h«t  30 

'"^e'^dent  recently  made  .  splen- 
dld^owtag  b,  unilaterally  cutUng  t^- 
iffs  on  watches  and  plate  glass  o'  ">« 
«rn»t.;^«  M  the  United  SUtes  desire 
to  lower  trade  barrier*. 

If  our  European  trade  partners  wlU 
act  In  the  same  spirit  In  Geneva,  there 
f,  hope  yet  that  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  wWrf.  we  passed  In  19«  with  such 
great  expecutlons  wUl  bear  Jrult. 

An  editorial  from  'he  >«l«»ukee  Jour- 
nal of  Tuesday.  March  7.  1M7.  on  the 
President's  tariff  cuts  foUows: 

VaemcNT  Ac«  To  Grr  Taairr  8«..on. 

Going 
Prwldent  Joho»a»  decWon  to  cu^**^'"* 

-rrrew-r-na-ir^n!^^- 

^..T4•ul^^P^-'-^^; 

du.tr,  aiul  «me  member,  of  congre...  But 
?^,  u  much  more  at  .take  here  than 
^plyt  freah  thruat  of  foreign  compellUon 
for  domeaUc  Indualry. 

The  preaiaenf.  action  reprewsnu  a  Wnd 
of  nth  hour  attMnpt  to  re«:ue  the  K-cal  •d 
Se^^y  round  of  tariff  negotlaOon.  wb^h 
hM  been  .tailed  m  oene»a.  Thl.  u  the 
^.^blUoua  attempt  ""^'^"^'^^ 
lower  barrlere  in  world  trade.  More  than 
50  natlona  are  In.oWed.  „..   ,a<i4 

When  the  negotiation,  began  In  *hT.l^' 
th.  coal  waa  a  50-.  acroea  the  hoard  cut 
m  uS^t rt^tarm.  and  a  comp^ble  low«- 
ng^  leTl-  on  agricultural  good.^  The., 
hlih  Mplratlon.  K>on  got  .n.rled  In  a  web 

--..^w^'nglS^'^^on^'L'X 

Se-SnlSn--'^-  -V^-il"?. 
to \waT  with  It.  "sellmg  price-  .yrtem  of 
Tucl^^'a  h|gh  .alue  on^rtaln  Import^^ 
chemical   good*— higher,   tnal   '.■   """ 

srtir°oThi  ft-:k%!fn.t.«...Tn^.5 

SS5.  w  the  coal,  .teel  .lummum.  pulp  and 
paper  mduatrle. 

The  preMdenf.  unilateral  mo.e  on  watche. 
„H^i»t.  elan  waa  dealgMd   to  clear  the 

.^nd  favorably,  the  whole  round  cotfld  b. 
d^«J  for  the  current  tr«le  eipanalon  Kt. 
in^  which  American  n.«otlatoni  are  oper- 
■Ung.  expiree  June  SO. 


rr.di.rt'.  T««  C.U  ..  W.lefce.  i-J 
PUIC  GUm  Shew  U.S.  Desire  To  Ub«- 
aBae  TraJe,  Saint*  Ke»«e*r  Kommi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WIBOOHaXW  

Ql  THE  HOUM  or  RBPRBBOrr  ATIVM 

Weit*etd4Xt,  March  1.1967 
Mr.  RKD88.     Mr.  8peak«.  ^^ JJ* 
know  that.  U  It  to  to  succeed,  the  Ken- 


D,.  Ckarle.  B.  Hiffiu,  Nobel  Pri»e 
Wiuer,  a  NarratiTe  of  laspiralioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRATT  OHARA 

or   ILUMOIS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Kanday.  March  13,  t»S7 
Mr.  O-HARA  of  BUnote.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
CWrago  Today  Is  a  magaHne  published 
bJ^Sf  Unlversuy  of  Chicago  for  »lamnJ 
J,d  other  friends  of  the  un»«rrity.  TTie 
tditoT  Is  Michael  Clalley  and  U^e  asso- 
S^S  editor  IS  Jon  Eelnbard.  They  with 
^r  members  of  the  staff  have  the 
w^  compUmenU  of  the  persom^el  In 

._! I     »M/.«    ■rVtf.rft    Chicago 


most  dlstinguianea  iaiiu.....— ..— .  -— -  - 
^mroend  to  the  attention  of  aU  my 
^eTS^  It  K  •  thrtUir*.  drwaatic 
^d  Spring  narraOve  of  a  boy  who  got 
his  education  the  hard  way— 

I  .U  tor  «0  cenu  a  day  while  In  Harvard 
medical  Khool— 

And  rose  by  work  and  dedication  to  the 
lofty  heights. 

The  article  follows: 

DMCOvnr  Is  On.  BoalMMa 
.Not.— Tu!enli,-«»M  "obel  Prise  minners 

Chiccoo.  tncluiin,  lour  prwrnl  '"''""t"  °' 
Mrfifine  and  George  V.  BMdle.  prMidrnl  o/ 

!-r"ro^edio«,??'sr.,.^n«'"^, 

Lrtic-iron  Pro/r..or  «u«lk.rn  mil  appc.r  In 
(he  Summer  Usuei 

(By  Robert  J.  Hugbeal 
■  DlKOVory  U  our  hualneM.  •  read,  a  algn 
in  thTXe  of  the  Ben  May  Laboratory  for 
C.nc.r^e^"h.  "W.  n,«I  a  ahlbboleth  for 
"ud"n.r^r.  Cherle.  B  HugP^erpl^ 
The  .hlbboleth  alao  .ppear.  In  Urge  Chlneae 
ch^Kter.,  the  gilt  of  a  former  .tudent. 
'  Bu"^  Charli  Huggln..  dUoov.ry  1.  not 
)u.t  a  bu^n...  The  dUKover,  of  a  "•»'*« 
u  a  powerful  emotional  eiperlence.  He  flut- 
«A^."and  rapidly  agalnal  hi.  ch«t  to 
•ho-  how  It  feel,  to  catch  a  gllmp«  ofj«n«- 
thlni  no  one  ever  MW  before.  To  Higglna- 
thl.  discovery  of  a  new  KlentlBc  fact  U  art 

Huegln..  dlK»»ery  led  In  October  !»«<  »  ">• 
SoSS  PrlM  for  developing  a  hormonal  treat- 
ment for  cancer  of  the  proaUte. 

Talking  Of  «aence.  Huggln.  U  ""«•«  "« 
.rtlculate  Be  apeaka  «>fUy  but  rapidly. 
HU  faLe  1.  mobile  and  e.pr«-lve,  hU  band, 
never  .UU.  Another  f«»t  of  bU  oomple. 
^hlrLter  appeaia  when  he  Ullta  about  pa- 
U.^^bi^^ntlat  become,  a  phyalclan. 
5^  Sugpn.  then  typlBe.  what  mo.t  pe-J-le 
wanf  thrtr  own  doctor  to  "— ^no"'"?'""'', 
«neneneed.  Mnrttlve  and  .ympatheUc.  Be 
"^.r^rof  being  intereated  In  other  p«>- 

■"m   The   Dnlver.lty   of    Chicago   HoepltaU 

rinr."  'to°^'  ■'-•^■' «"  rL^:^:^.  i'^ 

the  r«tlent.  Be  u  not  merely  an  objact  of 
clinical    lnve.tlgatlon.      HI.    welfare    come. 

""to  almoat  any  eltuaUon  «'^}^«'''- 
eraSiea  effortl«-ly.  a>  If  alway.  "•""«• 
Siden  truth  behind  the  moet  commonplace 
eipertenl^  A  kettle  of  «.t,r  U  •!"»?•,»" 
"r^ll  in  hi.  laboratory,  and  -hen  a  vUlWr 
drone  In  Hugglna  reachM  for  It  Inatant 
S'S  U  the  Ufeblood  of  KlenUllc  Inv-tlga- 
Uon  ■•  he  rep«iu  a.  he  .Ul.  up  a  cup  for  hi. 

^""'general.  Charlea  Huggln.  U  con^«- 
.bl?  1»  than  candid  when  be  talk,  about 
hlrnMlf  and  hi.  career.  It  U  true  that  he 
SS^  not  plan  a  career  with  •|n«'';»'"«^ 
ournoee  but  he  remained  true  to  himself  a. 
f,?:'^e  »  hln.  and  the  'n.-'t^^"  ^~^ 
ha.  been  great  «hlevement.     *  ""  "".l^' 

^^--Tn^JS^rtb-e-MlSi/rthV  ^£^n 
?a^oel"8U.ety^th_e_Wan..rPrl-of^eRoy.^ 


V^  «,S>llmenU  of  the  persom^el  In  ^^^ceri;;^",:  the  Walker  Pri- of  ^e  Roy. 

SSl»ngT««ional  offlce  where  Chicago  ^,         ^  Surg«>n..  bondoo^  the^der    E 

ISdaTiTread  with  Interest  and  benefit,  sol  del  Peru." Orand Ci^omcer^u« Kn«h 

^tta  cun«it  number  U  an  article  by  «  "«^-- ■STuiue^lL"  ySTcu"':.?';, 

nS^ti.  Hughe,  on  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hug-  nujn  ^^'^^^"^'^■^^.n>,  of  Science.; 

JSiTNobeJ  Prtae  winner  and  one  of  my  PrU»  o.  me 


■be  Borden  Avrard  In  the  medical  Klence.; 
Se  trtennal  Comfort  Crookahank  cancer  re- 
^ch  award  of  the  Unlverlty  °f Jfnf°n; 
the  oalrdner  Aonual  Award  lor  medical  re- 
uarch  the  Uiaker  Award;  the  Paa«no 
Award'  the  Oold  Medal  of  the  Rudolf  Vlr- 
clTw  Medical  Society;  the  flret  Pewllnand 
valentine  Award  of  the  Mew  York  Acadetn,  of 
Medlclno-and  many  oth«..  H"«elna  aP" 
Mtclatea  auch  awarda.  "Science  llourl«he« 
^heJe^.r«  1.  r.«ler  Intereat.  H.lle«  can- 
not  play  In  top  form  In  an  empty  hall  day 
Xr  day.  Be  has  to  have  a  Uttle  handcl.p- 
rtng  ••  Tha  hand-clapplng  tor  Huggln.  ha. 
Sicome  long,  loud  and  nietalned.  In  the 
SSi?  of  the  first  Hurry  of  excitement  over 
Se  .ward  of  the  l»ae  Nobel  Prlze-recep- 
tlon..  interview.,  requeau  for  public  appe«r- 
.nc»-Buggln.  began  to  feel  dlBturb«l  at 
the  demand,  on  hi.  time.  "I  »tlU  have  to 
.MV  at  the  laboratory  bench  the  aame 
amount  of  time  everj-  day  to  keep  In  prac- 
tice •mis  jnat  mean.  I  get  home  later  every 
night.  Receiving  this  award  U  certainly  a 
m5  of  roeea-but  a  bed  ot  roK.  Unt  very 

'^  Huggln.  vrork.  ality  to  Mventy  hour,  every 
week.  H,  ha.  one  goal:  To  help  allevl.te 
human  niBermgcauKd  by  cancer.  Although 
noted  for  a  puckl.h  ««»  of  humor,  he  Ui  In- 
«n«  and  pave  when  he  talks  »«»"'  hi. 
work  "By  lu  very  nature,  cancer  1.  of  all 
^ue.  the  moet  singular  and  the  moet 
fearful.  At  a  certain  moment  In  lome  crea- 
,t^.  includtog  man.  a  number  of  cell,  of 
the  body-oell.  which  have  wo;«««  '"''"- 
mony  with  myrlada  of  other,  during  a  lUe 
^ch  ha.  often  been  long-begin  .^<>«n'y 
to  mulUply.  Thete  malignant  cella.  through 
JSeTr  uWly  u«le«i  growth,  Inflltrat.  the 
^l  .StU  It  I.  overwhelmed.  ViThen  be  ha. 
cMier.  man  1.  literally  conmmed  by  hi. 
own  fleah." 

La.t  year  cancer  cau«Kl  the  death,  of  »me 
280.000  Amerlcan.-*bout  tbe  Mme  number 

of  American  death,  a.  O"""*  """f^r^'i.rf 
Por  the  p«t  decade  It  hiui  been  the  ^let 
iiLae  (iuLi  of  death  In  women  between 
ttlleen  and  Otty-four.  It  P'^"««  "'"; J"?' 
m>ue.  cancer  wUl  .trlke  M  ■n""°n,'^i: 
cS>.  now  Uvlng.  and  30  "^"n  WUI  d^  a. 
.  reault.  charlea  Huggln.  ha.  dedicated  hU 
life  to  trying  to  halt  this  carnage. 

Gharle.  Brenton  Huggln.  was  born  Sep- 
tember  32.    1001.   in   Hallfas.    Nova   Scotia. 
HI.  father  wa.  a  P»arm.cl.t.  and  hi.  grand- 
father a  -newoomer."  a  Brltlah  army  «rge«it 
Who   Mttled    in    HaUfai    around    ISM.     Hla 
molhera   tamUy.    the   Spencera.   wore    early 
Z^^l'n  .tXri  who  w^  Loyamu  during 
ChTAmerlcan  Revolution  and  lelt  BoeWnfor 
Canada      Hla  early  life  wa.  au.tere.  although 
Stt^provenahed'     HI.  father  dl^,  when  he 
WM    13      one    ot    young    Huggln.     earUeet 
medical  chor«i  was  helping  hi.  •^^'f.."f^ 
UD    batchea    of    "Huggln.-    Liniment      for 
i^ai^STm    the    kitchen    of    their    home. 
^SeS  was^ugh  mone  yto  permit  Huggln. 
™n,cTat^^»  college  In  Wollvllle  Nova 
&oU».     in     «ldlUon     to     atudylng     Latin 
Greek   and  the  uKial  run  of  liberal  arU  and 
2^».  h.  took  a  courK  In  human  «i.ton^ 
given  by   a  local   phylclan.     Jhl.   and  u. 
pharmaceuUcal  uiperience.  "nl""'"-^?'','^^ 
him  toward  medicine  and  O'ochemlatry  M 
a  career     Huggln.  wa.  determined  to  earn 

hi.  mSlher  died,  he  ."■»'"  "™T°If" 
study  organic  chemistry  and  Phya'd  chem- 
istry In  iummer  Khool  at  Co"^'"»  y^i'Sl 
61tv  It  wa.  perhap.  the  moet  mlKrable 
^rtodof%.  lit..  Every  other  atud«t 
I«med  to  b«  much  mote  'nteUlsent  to  UM 
Canadian  boy  away  from  home  for  the  om 
time.  Although  he  lived  In  a  dormitory,  no 
one  .poke  to  him  except  the  teacher..  He 
spent  hla  weekend.  vUltlng  muMUnw,  attend- 
ing concert,  and  play.. 

Bock  at  Acadia,  he  took  extra  course,  dur- 
ing his  tart  year  and  received  his  B.A.  degree 
iTlBSO.  at  is  age  of  10.    To  Nova  ScoUana 


in  those  days.  Beaton  wa.  the  medical  oenler 
when   Mrlou.    Ulnea.    occurred.     A   trip   by 
ferry  to  the  American  .eaport  waa  far  IMa 
expensive  and  Inconvenient  than  a  Journey 
to  Montreal.     Harvard',  medical  «diool  WM 
wldley   known   and   highly  regarded  by   all 
whom  Huggln.  asked  for  advice.     He  appUed 
there     in     March.     1019.     Hugglna     found 
Harvard  far  more  congenial  than  hi.  ten- 
week  experience  In  New  York.     Ha  wa.  the 
youngest  In  hl»  clasfc  and  wo.  handicapped 
by    lack    of    money.     In    the    mornings,    he 
enmed  extr.  dollar,  by  rlslllg  early  to  work 
as  an  aneetheslologlst  In  surgery  while  still 
a  student,  then  having  a  quick  breakfast  be- 
fore cla»ea  .tarted.     "I  ate  tor  «0  cenU  a 
day  while  In  medical  school.     Breakfast  con- 
sisted of  a  doughnut  and  a  bowl  of  oatmeal — 
10  cent..     I  skipped  lunch.     Then  I  found  a 
reetaurant  where  the  proprietor  was  kind  to 
a    .tarilng    medical    student  .1    would 
order  a  modest  .upper  and  he  would  come 
around  to  offer  me  wconda  and  thirds.     I 
always  took  them.     He  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  giving  me  a  couple  of  dollar,  a  night 
and  telling  me  to  Uke  my   bualnees   elM- 
where."  . 

After  completing  medical  Mhoot.  Hugglna 
accepted  an  Intemahlp  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Probably  the  real  reason  he  choee 
Ann  Arbor  wa.  that  a  fellow  .tudent  from 
Maine  had  sent  for  a  batch  of  UWrature 
deKrtblng  the  Unlveralty  o*  Michigan  and 
Its  new  boapiul,  and  It  Kamad  adventurous. 


The  University  of  Chicago  was  Just  estab- 
lishing It.  own  medical  rehool  and  the  flrrt 
faculty  members  were  being  ecnt  on  a  grand 
tour  of  European  cllnlce  and  hoapltale.  Dr. 
Oeorge  M  Curtis,  who  later  achieved  fame 
for  hi.  discovery  of  the  relatlon.hlp  between 
iodine  and  thyroid  disease,  stopped  at  Michi- 
gan on  hU  way  back  from  Europe  and 
watched  an  operating  procedure.  Toung 
Hugglna.  who  was  aasUUng.  waited  unUI  he 
stripped  oO  his  gloves  and  gown  and  then 
approached  CurtH.  "Could  there  be  a  posi- 
tion for  a  young  man  at  Chicago?"  Hugglna 
asked.  CurtU  urged  Huggln.  to  write  Dallas 
B  Phemlster.  head  of  Chlcagos  new  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery.  Chicago  Invited  Huggln. 
to  come  for  an  Interview.  It  wa.  hU  first 
esperue-pald  trip — a  major  event.  He  kept 
coats  low  with  a  meal  of  bacon  and  eggs  on 
the  train.  Hugglns  walked  acroa.  plank,  to 
get  to  the  entrance  ot  Billings,  wa.  Inter- 
Tlewed  by  Phemlster,  and  offered  a  gS.MO- 
a-year  reaearch  fellowship.     He  accepted 

Tbla  might  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
dlctlngulahed  career  In  wirglcal  research — 
but  It  waent.  Huggln.  wa.  to  report  to 
Chicago  In  July  1827.  but  a  minor  cruia 
intervened.  The  physician  who  was  to  be 
chief  of  the  urology  Mctlon  at  Billings 
backed  out.  Urologlcal  «irgery  could  be 
handled  by  general  surgeon.,  but  Kmeone 
highly  skiUed  In  cystoacoplc  dlagnoeU  WM 
n»l<il.  Huggln.  wa.  aaked  It  he  could  .tay 
at  Michigan,  working  In  the  urologlcal  sec- 
tion there.  untU  October.  Be  did  so.  and 
came  to  BllUnga.  when  It  opened,  as  a  diag- 
nostic speclaUst  in  urology. 

Dr  Phemlster's  Influence  on  young  Hug- 
glns waa  gr«it.  ■■E««'Ually,  Dr.  PbemUjler  . 
philcMphy  was  Oontudan.  He  believed  the 
aim  of  lite  U  conUnuoua  sell-Unprovement. 
and  one-,  group  U  more  Important  than 
one-8  sell."  Phemlster  was  a  man  of  «« 
cultural  IntereaU.  A  Joke  around  BUllnga 
in  thoae  days  wa.  that  If  he  found  a  pa- 
tient with  a  volume  of  German  poetry  on 
hi.  l>edBlde  Uble.  any  operation  would  M 
free  Huggln.  learned  that  he  had  acquired 
permanent  tenure  at  The  University  of  ChJ- 
Sgo  when  Phemlster  asked.  "How  would 
vcJi  lite  to  .pend  a  year  In  a  European  cllnle 
or  laboratory-we  wUl  «ipplement  jwir 
Kilary  with  SS.OOO  tor  travel."  In  1»».  Bus- 
gins  went  abroad. 


Upon  returning  to  the  University.  Hugglns 
became  chief  urologist.  He  continued  bis 
research  and  became  a  fuU  protesaor  of  sur- 
gery In  193fl.  before  he  was  85  years  old. 
Between  1933  and  1953.  Hugglns  worked  on 
the  physiology  and  biochemistry  of  the  male 
reproducUve  tract.  HI.  .tudles  on  the 
chemistry  and  hormonal  control  of  this 
tract  formed  the  basla  tor  hla  work  oo 
cancer  ot  the  proataM.  which  haa  been 
honored  by  the  Nobel  Prlae. 

.  ■  •  • 

In  1943.  Dr  Hugglns  received  s  letter  Irom 
a  man  named  Ben  May  of  Mobile.  Alabama. 
May  had  seen  a  report  from  London  con- 
firming Hugglns'  work  on  prctatic  cancer 
and  appealing  for  research  tunds.  May 
wrote  that  he  was  Interested  In  making  a 
contribution  but  didn't  know  the  etiquette. 
Would  It  offend  the  British  U  an  Alabama 
businessman  made  a  donation}  The  sub- 
sequent correspondence  was  terw.  Buggin. 
took  time  to  writs  Ben  May  advl.lng  him 
to  go  ahead— the  Brltlah  would  be  deeply 
appreciative.  Incidentally.  Hugglns  added, 
wme  American  Uboratorles  wotild  be  ap- 
preclaUVe  of  support,  too.  Hugglns  received  . 
a  quick.  afllrmaUva  answer. 

•  •  • 

On  a  University  of  Chicago  Hound  Table 
radio  discussion  in  1949.  Ben  May  tola  of  his 
surprlM  when  he  first  received  a  letter  from 
Hugglns  thanking  him  for  hu  support. 

"It  startled  me  to  realise  that  an  able 
man  should  have  to  be  grateftil  to  me  for 
giving  a  tew  thouMnd  dollars  toward  work 
when  thl.  work  might  well  be  the  very  work 
which  might  aave  my  Ufe  or  the  lUt  of  a 
member  of  my  family." 


Ben  May's  support  of  the  Hugglns  Isbora- 
torj  continued.  In  1951.  Huggln.  and  Lolra 
Bell  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trtistees  of 
The'  University  ot  Chicago,  went  down  u> 
Mobile  again.  They  met  with  May  for  five 
minutes  in  a  hotel  room. 

"We  asked  for  permlMlon  to  nsme  the  lab- 
orstory  after  him.  He  said,  -sure,'  and  that 
was  about  all  there  was  to  It." 



Like  Ben  May.  Charles  Hugglns  Uve.  a 
quiet,  almost  aaceUc  Bfe.  B.  work.  «ven 
Say.  a  week,  with  halt-day.  o«  Saturday, 
and  Sundays.  Mrs  Hugglns  makes  sand- 
wtchM  tor  hi.  lunch,  which  he  eats  at  hU 
desk.  Then  he  take,  a  flfteen-mlnute  nap. 
and  "Heaven  help  anyone  who  wakes  nim. 
remarks  an  ex-student.  Some  Mventy-five 
Ktentlets.  tectmlclans.  .tudents.  and  aup- 
portlng  perKinnel  now  are  at  work  In  the 
BMTMarLaboratory  for  Cancer  Research. 
Their  work  receives  financial  support  from 
Mr  May  and  The  University  of  Chicago  Can- 
cer Rewarch  pyjundaUOD,  an  organlsaUon  of 
dvlc-mlnded  men  and  women  that  ralMS  Mv- 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Hugglns  sees  science  ss  an  exciting  quest 
to  l«Sn  nature',  secret.  "Nature  hide,  her 
Mcrets  with  consummate  modesty  and  speaks 
ususlly  m  an  unlhtelUglbls  tongue.  By 
means  of  a  good  Idea  we  can  force  nature  to 
give  «  yes  or  no  answer.  D  the  answer  I. 
maybe,  then  the  experiment  U  badly  designed 
or  poorly  executed." 

Can  there  be  anything  emotional  about  a 
oold.  objective  scientific  tact?  Hugglns  U 
emphatic:  

"Of  course  there's  emotion.  I  work  sll  osy 
ijid  get  no  place,  I  feel  rotten.  I  may  as  well 
have  been  taking  ticket,  an  day  on  the  IC 
train.  The  next  day.  I  aee  wmethlng  no  one 
has  before,  and  I  feel  gn»t.  Tou  feel  ss  if 
you're  intoxicated  with  alcohol.  Tou  go 
around  slspplng  your  worst  M»mlM  on  the 
back  and  asking  them  bow  they  are. ' 
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Hunini  feel»  «>»t  a  tDM  iot  reMM<*  to 

m  noet  vbo  moM  wrtt*.** 

.  .  •  •  • 

For  obflniM  rauoD*.  Oh»rl<»  HmotIm  &•• 
twan  <lncnb«l  ••  »  m»n  or(  6tron»  ojiloJon*. 
B*  btUmm  In  b«ra  wort.  Bi»m»«e.  lovrn* 
uaoDlm  >ivl  tti*  •ventUAl  control  of  c*nc€r. 
U^TwYWtr  P«»  «n*  ■><  »"  Dnl»««ltT  a< 
Oblcxo  «»ciiKt  member*  Dr.  Hug»liM  »n<l 
bla  «f«  U»«  within  e*ir  «»110n»  dUUnoe  o< 
th*  cunpu».  Thty  t»ke  long.  brUk  w»lMs. 
iliop  togscbK  M  Iht  local  superinirKit  on 
SKtunU;  mrterooon.  »IK1  dlKUM  the  price  oj 

^^e  lore  this  notghborhood,"   Mr».  Hug- 
01M  explalna. 

.  •  •  •  " 

The  eeleem  In  wblch  ».  Hug«ln»  U  held 
bT  hU  former  iCadeote  c«n  be  eipl»lned  In 
D»rt  bj  hie  lenee  of  humor,  hli  enlhuelasm 
foe  iclence.  hie  talent,  hla  Uterale  and 
articulate  manner,  and  the  demanda  which 
he  made  on  them  There  la  another  quality 
which  the  good  teacher  muet  poseeae.  how- 
ever, and  Margaret  Hugglna  know!  that  her 
huaband  poaaeaaea  11  In  good  meaaure. 

When  the  children  were  growing  up.  Dr. 
Bugglne  would  bring  along  a  good  eupplj  of 
hooka  on  lamllj  tripe.  An  hour  or  two  each 
day  would  be  deToted  to  etudj.  Once  on  a 
trip  to  the  nearbj  Indiana  Dunea.  HugflM 
began  unpacking  the  hooka  he  bad  choeen 
roi  the  «!aaon  and  the  chUdren  complained 
to  their  mother: 

"Why  do  we  have  to  study  every  day  while 
we're  on  vacation?" 

'-aaaUiI"  r»pUed  Mra.  Hugglna.  Ton 
r  how  much  your  father  lovea  to  teachl' 
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in-AivueJ  Farawarkcr  Wa(*  Criteria 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARB2S 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOn 

or  cauroaivu 

m  THE  HOOSE  OF  BBPRiSENTATIVES 
'  Wednesday.  March  IS,  liS7 

Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  Is  engaged  In  another 
numbers  game  which  threatens  CaU- 
Jomla  agriculture  with  even  greater  labor 
problem  than  heretofore. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Wlrtz  has  decided  that 
California  growers  must  prove  that  they 
cannot  obtain  domestic  workers  at  $1.60 
per  hour — up  from  tlAO  an  hour — before 
requests  for  certification  of  supplemental 
workers  will  be  entertained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  rates  for  some 
other  major  agriculture  Slates  have  been 
Increased,  but  none  approaches  the  $1.60 
figure  for  CalUomla.  Some  were  not  In- 
creased at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  any  objec- 
tive analysis  of  the  situation  would  re- 
veal that  the  net  effect  of  this  arbitrary 
action  by  the  Secretary  will  be  to  restrict 
the  employment  opportunities  available 
to  domestic  workers  In  California — 
rather  than  to  improve  their  economic 
status,  as  claimed. 

While  not  a  minimum  wage  rate  to  a 
legal  sense,  promulgation  of  the  »1.60  re- 
quirement before  growers  can  qualify  for 
supplemental  labor  will  have  the  same 
effect. 

At  the  »1.60  rate,  growers  wishing  to 
hire  supplemental  labor  cannot  afford  to 
employ  as  many  domestics — assuming 
they  are  available — thus  restricting  the 


employment  opportunities  for  domesUc 
workers.  ,  ,,        , 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  weekly  newsletter  of 
the  CouncU  of  CaUfomla  Growers  for 
March  13.  1M7,  contains  a  most  en- 
lightening discussion  of  this  latest  prob- 
lem confronting  California  agriculture, 
and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  other  interested  persons. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Wnn  lastin  Niw  Wasa  Cainau  Wn-L 
Aaovl  NanOKAi.  AiNUCOi-TDaai.  UtMiMtrMS 
Uelng  hu  familiar  weapon  .  .  -  the  eup- 
plemental  worker  program  .  .  Secretary  of 
Labor  WlUard  Wlrtz  opened  a  new  campaign 
laat  week  to  put  an  even  higher  arUflclal 
floor  under  farm  w&gea  ...  a  floor  thla  time 
well  in  ezceaa  of  the  national  minimum  wage 
adopted  by  the  Coogreee  laat  aesslon. 

The  Secretary  haa  let  hU  lights  on  gl  60 
an  hour  for  CalUornU  farm  workers  ...  up 
from  S1.40  .  .  .  although  he  oltera  to  setue 
for  something  Km  In  states  that  compete 
with  CalUomla. 

norlda  growers  who  have  to  use  supple- 
mental workers  to  harvest  their  crope  wUl  be 
faced  with  a  »13S  per  hour  ...  up  JO 
cents  .  .  .  but  SUU  a»  cents  an  hour  leas 
than  their  competltora  In  California. 

The  detendera  of  the  Secretary's  ellorts 
continue  to  say  that  the  proposed  nUnUnuma 
apply  only  to  thoae  growera  who  feel  they 
must  use  supplemental  workers  .  .  .  that 
there  la  no  compulsion  to  pay  that  rate. 
The  events  of  the  paat  two  yeara  pretty  well 
discredit  that  argument.  Smce  growera  who 
needed  supplemental  workera  had  to  meet 
the  tl  40  minimum  .  .  that  flgure  haa  be- 
come the  effective  state  minimum  m  CaU- 
fomla. 

WbUe  adoption  of  the  new  minimum  by 
bracero  users  may  not  have  aa  strong  an  m- 
fluence  upon  other  growers  .  because  of 
the  sharp  reduction  in  numbers  of  bracero 
uaera  .  .  .  competition  for  domestic  workers 
wlU  force  wagea  up  again  .  .  .  actually  some 
60  per  cent  In  three  years  foe  those  growera 
who  must  meet  the  new  wage  criteria. 

Othen  of  CallfomUs  competitors  .  .  . 
such  aa  Tsaaa  .  .  .  who  have  found  other 
means  of  meeting  their  worker  requlre- 
menu  .  .  .  have  an  even  greater  price  ad- 
vantage. The  minimum  In  theae  sutea  la 
only  a  dollar  an  hour  ...  the  national  flg- 
ure .  .  .  spoUlghtUjg  once  again  the  fact 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  correlation  be- 
tween the  Secretary's  labor-oriented  decree* 
and  considered  decslona  of  the  elected 
Congress. 

The  Secretary  wsa  charged  ...  In  isos 
with  seeking  to  make  the  coat  of  foreign 
workera  so  high  that  no  grower  was  able  to 
afford  them.  In  Ught  of  the  steady  Increaaes 
In  other  ooaU  .  .  .  compared  to  sagging 
prloea  ...  hla  new  wage  decree  may  be  Just 
the  move  to  place  supplemental  workers  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  grower  pocketbooka. 

It  win  be  the  smaller  growers  who  stand  to 
suffer  moat.  It  U  they  who  are  least  able  to 
afford  the  coaUy  cooveralOD  to  labor  saving 
devices  to  oompenaate  for  the  reduction  of 
the  work  force. 

And  a  reduced  work  force  It  U.  In  1986  the 
Secretary  predicted  that  the  end  ot  tbe 
bracero  program  .  .  .  coupled  with  hla  en- 
forced wage  Increaaea  .  .  .  would  result  not 
in  a  reduction  oPworkeri  .  .  .  but  of  an  In- 
crease in  domestic  workera  to  replace  the  for- 
eign workera  Growers  ...  on  the  other 
hand  predicted  that  they  would  have  to  get 
along  with  fewer  vrorkeca  .  .  .  and  perhapa 
more  machlnee. 

The  Pebruary  Farm  Labor  report  from  the 
U.3.  Department  of  Agriculture  aaya  the  moat 
recent  survey  week  showa  "th*  smallest  total 
(number  of  workers)  tor  a  survey  week  in 
any  month  of  record  "  In  other  worda  .  .  . 
the  farm  work  force  has  been  reduced  to  the 
smallest  flgun  In  recorded  history. 
Th*  same  report  shows  the  total  number 


of  hired  workera  In  CaUfornla  .  .  .  tor  tha 
aame  period  ...  la  down  11  tbouaand  from 
laat  year  .  .  .  and  40  thousand  below  the  Ave 
year  1981-85  average  Which  would  Indicate 
that  the  Secretary'a  oonfldence  In  the  ability 
of  agriculture  to  maintain  lU  work  force 
without  foreign  workers  was  somewhat  mla- 
placed. 

Underlying  the  entire  situation  Is  the  nag- 
ging fear  on  the  part  of  growers  that  the 
superb  growing  and  harveatlng  conditions 
that  have  eilated  for  the  paat  two  years  may 
one  day  disappear  .  .  .  before  the  mechan- 
ical revolution  la  complete  .  .  .  and  utter 
chaos  may  exist. 


Preaier 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MlTHIOaM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdat,  March  t,  liS7 
Mr.  BROOMPTEU}.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Michigan  Legislature  »»t  In 
Joint  session  to  meet,  to  greet,  and  to 
listen  to  a  distinguished  guest,  the  Hon- 
orable Oeorge  Price.  Premier  of  British 
Honduras. 

The  occasion  for  this  session,  the  nrst 
held  by  the  Michigan  Legislature  to 
honor  of  a  head  of  a  foreign  government, 
was  a  business  Investment  conference 
called  under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan 
Partners  of  the  Ailianoe  program. 

British  Honduras,  at  present  a  colony, 
soon  will  l>ecome  an  Independent  nation 
with  the  name  of  Belize,  and  the  Michi- 
gan Partners  program  is  pledged  to  as- 
sist this  new  nation  to  it*  economic  and 
social  development. 

I  am  sure  that  this  partnership  will 
mean  a  great  deal,  not  only  to  Belize,  but 
also  to  Michigan,  and  that  this  friend- 
ship between  the  peoples  ot  Michigan 
and  this  Central  American  country  will 
conttoue  to  grow  over  the  years. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Price  before  the 
Michigan  Legislature  foaow: 
Aooasas  or  PaaMiam  or  Bxlibb  to  thb  Joint 

CoNvairnoM     of     thm     UscmcaJC     Btatb 

LKGtaLATtTKB 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker.  Honourable 
Members,  we  come  from  the  heart  ol  the 
Americas  and  we  brtng  you  the  beet  wlahes 
of  the  National  Aaaembly  and  the  people  of 
Belize. 

We  in  Belize  have  daUy  temlndera  of  Michi- 
gan and  Ita  good  people.  Tour  flag  fllea  In 
our  Central  Part.  Michigan  loader!  help 
build  and  maintain  our  roada.  We  have 
placea  named  Mount  Pleasant.  San  Luis  and 
San  Ignaclo.  which  are  the  Spanish  names 
of  your  Saint  Louis  and  Saint  Ignace.  Some 
of  your  cars  are  seen  on  the  streets  and  roads 
of  Belize. 

Although  Belize  U  a  member  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, we  have  strong  tie*  erttb  your 
country.  Many  of  your  people  have  con- 
trlbut«l  to  our  economic  growth  and  to  our 
education  and  to  our  social  developnxent- 
You  buy  our  mahogany,  chicle,  citrus, 
bananas,  lobsters  and  augar  valued  at  about 
Ave  mUllon  dollara  In  1988.  We.  In  turn,  buy 
a  variety  of  goods  from  you  amounting  to 
some  twelve  mllUon  dollara  In  1»8« 

Some  of  our  BeUzean  people  seek  further 
education  m  the  united  State*  of  America: 
others  take  up  residence.  A  few  have  made 


The  suprem.  sacrlflce  fighUng  as  members  of 
SJ  S!ainn«l  force,  in  the  defence  of  free- 

-"SorraSrSST'of  your  p«.pl.  vUlt  our 
country  a.  touriata  to  take  advantage  of  the 
^roplcS  sunshine,  delightful  cUm*t«J.cri- 
,e™t  bathing,  flahlng  and  hunting  ground. 
niid  to  «ee  our  Mrt*  rulna. 

,  «y  «  oome  from  th.  heart  of  the  Ajn«- 
,ci  icauae  the  geographic  centw-  «the 
WMtem  Hemisphere  is  deemed  to  he  some- 
w^JTSjVouS^tem  Mexico,  Belize,  Cuba 
„  jMoalca.  It  U  in  this  crlUcal,  geo-pollU- 
^^S»  that  two  way.  of  life  meet  m  «n- 
JJontaUoo:  the  way  of  c«nmunUm  In  Cuba 
„d  ^e  way  ol  democracy.  Christian  Democ. 

"?ou  *i  m  the  temperate  zone  of  t^  fo^ 
tes^TLt.  We  Uve  in  the  tropics.  Althou^ 
underdeveloped  in  our  economy  "•«  our  K^ 
ciety,  we  are  strong  In  our  democracy  Md 
w.  aVe  determmed  to  Uve  our  "v"'  >f .  t^! 
^ic.  For  w.  know  It  1.  an  Important 
place  m  which  to  Uve. 

Charles  Morrow  Wllaon  wrote  In  hU  book 
"The  Tropica-.  World  ot  Tomorrow  :  TM 
tropics  inevitably  wUl  have  moat  to  *> Jrttt 
deciding  Whether  the  United  State,  or  Soviet 
Ruaala  wUl  lead  the  world  of  t"™""""^.^, 

Xre  Ui  an  Uitens.  struggle  to  our  beml- 
snhere  and  we  cannot  eecape  It.  Flaahe*  or 
»  i^s«n  at  the  conference,  of  Havana  and 
of  Uma:  m  violence  m  deep  Junglea  and 
moiiSin  «a.tn«-.     »  '""^n^d. 

arid  lands  and  soil -exhausted  flelds. ■ 

In  our  ManUe*to  for  Bellaean  progrees  we 
spoke  of  the  struggle:  "Two  giant  force,  are 
S^ie  move  today  In  the  world.  They  off« 
^J?e  two  way.  to  a  '«'"'  ''f";^?'t' 
I^ve  to  win  people'a  unswerving  loyalty  to 

"'^Snrw°a'y"i'  the  path  of  free  choice,  to 
form  a  government  and  to  mould  an  economy 
ISTa  Jodety.  Call  thla  way  ChrlaOan  de- 
mocracy, or  wcatem  democracy,  or  the  two- 
^r.,;rt.m  of  parliamentary  S°"^'" 
T^  key-stone  is  democracy— the  rul«  ol 
the  people,  the  acceptance  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  individuals  sacred  penmnallty. 
■The  other  way  Is  the  path  of  no  choices. 
P«,ple  are  aak«J  to  place  their  life's  future 
in  an  Iron-clad,  heartlM.  and  relentle-  po- 
UUcal,  economic,  social  system.  Call  this 
way  communism.  totaliUriaiUsm.  I":** tof" 
shlp  or  the  absolute  state.  1*'  ''•';^' 
la  tyranny— the  enslavement  of  the  pwjple 
and  the  delflcatlon  of  the  sUte  " 

Belize  has  chosen  the  way  of  free  choices. 
We  are  moOvsted  by  ChnsOan  Democracy 
which  unpo««  on  US  on  obligation  to  throw 
ourselve.  Into  the  thing,  of  earth  and  to 
cause  the  earth  to  Bourlah  to  the  uttermost 
ot    lU    natural    powers    for    the    good    ot 

Man's  power  Is  truly  great,  and  the  greater 
It  becomM.  the  more  hi.  Individual  and  com- 
munity reaponalbUlty  extend..  '^  »«•'" 
the  partnerahlp  the  greater  the  tweponalbUl^. 
PorVe  Uve  In  a  world  In  which  Klenoe  and 
technology  have  advanced  to  such  perilous 
helghU  that  our  survival  depends  on  coop- 
eration and  common  achievement. 

WIM  men  from  all  continents  met  not  long 
ago  and  they  told  ot  the  swte  of  the  world^ 
•nielr  coll  to  action  I.  striking.  "Never  ha. 
the  human  roc.  enjoyed  .uch  abundance  of 
wealth,  reaourcea,  and  economic  power,  "yet 
a  huge  portion  of  the  world',  citizen.  U  still 
tormented  by  hunger  and   poverty   and  II- 

"'^Ne/er  before  today  ha.  man  been  ao 
keenly  aware  of  freedom,  yet  at  the  »roe 
?^"'new  forma  of  Mclal  and  psychological 
slavery  make  their  appearance. ' 

The  maasea  of  China  and  India  are  batt«T- 
ini  the  ramparu  of  western  clvUlzatlon  be- 
causf  more  Viu  were  built  than  highways 
to  prosperity  and  happlneas.  Tomorrow  the 
growing  masses  of  the  Caribbean  and  of  Cen- 
tral and  south  America  might  batter  at  your 
rates  unles*  you  buUd  more  highways  of 
mutual  greatness  and  hemlfl>henc  prosperity 
:ind  happiness. 


We  can  And  our  personality  and  our  sur- 
vival only  Ui  partnerahlp  or  In  union  with 
otheta.  Ours  murt  be  a  cvmmon  vision  of 
the  world.  Ours  must  be  a  common  power 
of  artlon.  May  I  take  thu  opportunity  to 
say  how  honoured  and  grateful  we  are  •that 
you  have  accepted  us  ss  your  partner. 

Weather  and  communications  satemte. 
enctoJe  our  globe  and  make  ours  a  common 
vision  of  the  world.  A  weather  «»t«lllte 
gives  us  in  Belize  Instant  report*  on  the 
cloud  formation  that  covers  Michigan.  Parti- 
cle, of  dust  floaUng  In  the  atmoepheie  make 
common  cover  of  our  individual  Uvea. 

Advances  In  agriculture,  hydrography  and 
indurtry.  when  appUed  In  partnerahlp,  can 
make  wUd  Junglea  yield  golden  harveata  and 
desert  wasteland  bloom  with  fragrant  flowers. 
Scientific  and  financial  Improvements  In 
transportauon  and  markets  can  bring  to 
your  table*  succulent  tropical  produce:  and 
to  our  tables  the  produce  and  manufacture 
of  temperate  zone*. 

For  both  you  and  we  are  steward,  ol  fer- 
tile land,  and  of  Immenae  natural  resources. 
They  await  the  hand  of  man  to  turn  them 
Into  our  treasure   tor   all    to  share   and   to 

PUat  the  seed  must  die  before  the  grain 
and  mut  spring  from  the  ground  to  yield 
rich  harveet.  The  earth  must  die  In  winter 
before  the  harvest*  come  In  autumn 

By  the  toU  of  death,  man  buys  bis  birth- 
right of  the  earth.  By  the  toU  of  death 
Alpena  Michigan.  U  Joined  to  San  Ignaclo. 
Belize.  Ptor  Tereaa  Donajkowskl  did  not  die 
in  vain  the  day  she  teU  Into  a  waterfall  ot 
our  mountain  plnerldge.  In  her  brief  serv- 
ice to  Bellzean  youth.  thU  Michigan  girl 
taught  them  to  face  the  future  with  courage 
and  with  hope.  Bellzeans  are  grateful  to 
her,  to  her  people,  and  to  her  fellow  citi- 
zen*. . 
Her  monument  U  the  living  memory  and 
the  potential  growth  ot  oiur  Mlchl^ 
Bellzean  Irlendshlp  and  partnership.  We 
face  together  a  new  life  In  a  better  world. 
A  world  In  which  our  country  wUl  become 
a  viable  economic  part — the  new  naOon  of 
Belize  In  Central  America  united,  sovereign 
and  Independent;  a  Irlend  and  a  partner. 
Prom  thla  friendship  and  from  this  part- 
nership, we  draw  our  strength  and  Uft  our 
hearu;  and  we  see  the  grandeur  ot  the  new 

sunrise.  

LaNSlHC.  MlCH.,  Marrt  «,  JM7. 


CoBgressinaa  Hortoa  Calls  Attcalioa  to 
Views  aad  Experience  of  Members  of 
Recbetter  Local  Draft  Boards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mnv  took 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  March  15,  1967 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the 
90th  Congress  are  engaged  to  a  study  and 
review  of  the  system  by  which  this  Na- 
tion chooses  the  men  who  will  be  drafted 
toto  military  service  to  defend  her. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
commented  on  the  need  for  legislation 
In  this  vital  area  and.  to  fact,  have 
totroduced  a  bill  which  would  reform 
the  system. 

The  keystone  of  my  bUI  is  the  recog- 
nlUon  which  it  gives  to  the  role  of  Uie 
local  draft  boards  in  the  selecUve  service 
system.  The  ability  to  give  "hometown 
attention  to  cases  tovolving  local  men 
who  are  called  to  the  service  of  thrfr 
country  Is  an  element  to  be  respected 


and  regarded  to  our  debaU  on  this  Issue. 
Today  I  should  Uke  to  call  attention  to 
this  human  element  which  has  kept  the 
Nation's  sysUm  alive  and  viable  through 
the  years  since  "World  War  n.  Through- 
out this  NaUon  there  are  selfless,  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  work  or  serve 
on  draft  boards  and  their  staffs. 

My  36th  Congressional  District  Is  no 
exception.  Five  men  who  serve  on  local 
boards  to  Rochester.  N.Y.,  were  featured 
in  a  recent  newspaper  article  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Each  has  served  more  than  25  years 
on  their  respective  Ixjards.  In  effect, 
they  have  supplied  the  wisdom  and  the 
dedication  which  has  disttagulshed  our 
selective  service  system  for  its  humatii- 
taiianlsm. 

The  five  men,  Messrs.  Joseph  SUver- 
stcln  Decree  McAvoy.  Hyman  Mandell. 
Joseph  Parbo,  and  William  Blamlre.  are 
respected  leaders  of  the  RochesMr  gov- 
ernment and  business  communities. 

I  know  these  men  and  am  proud  of 
them  They  have  tempered  sometimes 
difflcult  decisJons  with  a  regard  for  the 
weUare  of  theh:  fellow  men.  All  are  ex- 
amples of  the  type  of  man  who  has  kept 
the  selective  service  system  to  pace  with 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the  welfare 
of  members  of  their  communities. 

So  that  I  may  share  their  views  on  the 
draft  svstem  with  you  today,  I  would 
like  to  present  this  news  article,  written 
by  Mr.  Don  Ponlatowskl  of  the  news- 
paper's staff : 

Local.  Bosan  Oepctau  Aoaza— Most  Disliks 

Dsarr  LoTTzar 

(By  Don  I^)nlatowskll 

Oeorge  McAvoy,  70.  was  a  doughboy      He 

was  drafted  In  1917  under  a  lottery  aystem 

Be  1.  chairman  of  local  draft  board  76. 

Joseph  SUvetateln.  70,  became  a  dr«£t 
board  member  In  1940.  when  the  fl«h  bowl 
lottery  decided  which  men  would  sink  or 
nUm  Be  IS  now  chairman  of  Local  Board  74. 
Joseph  Parbo,  80,  and  Hyman  Mandell.  In 
hi.  80s.  were  alao  draft  board  members  when 
World  War  n  soldiers  wer»  .elected  by  nupi- 
ber  not  age  Paxbo  I.  vice  chairman  ol  Local 
Board  74.  and  Mandell  U  vice  chairman  ot 
Local  Board  76. 
•  They  didn't  uke  the  lottery  mducUon  »y.- 
tem  then.    And  they  don't  Uke  It  now. 

MandeU  yeat*rday  aald  he  felt  the  answer 
wo.  mandatory  service  upon  graduation 
from  high  school  for  both  men  and  women 
He  said  youths  should  be  required  to  serve 
3ii  years  In  whichever  branch  of  service 
they  choMe     OU-ls  should  serve  two  year.. 

Parbo  said  he  waa  opposed  to  a  lotteir- 
tvpe  svstem.  which  haa  been  proposed  by 
pl^dent  John«)n,  becauae  It  would   leave 

•our  national  Interest  to  chance  " 

He  .aid  the  present  mductlon  system  is 

"'suv^^,  city  comptroller,  aald  theomly 
overhaul  needed  to  the  prewnt  SelecUve 
l^^lc.  system  1.  In  student  "J" J^,-^" 
uonal  deferment*.  They  should  be  Ught. 
enSl,   he   «Ud,   but   "I   don't   believe   In    a 

'°MSvoy  utld  whatever  Oie  gbj'"™"'.  ?™ 

Clde*  to  do  about  the  draft  U  okay  vvltb  Wm. 

The   four  men   sat  together  In   the  Ptd- 

eral  Building.    Each  hod  spent  over  35  years 

handling  Uiducuons.     Nlnety-flve  per  asnt 

of  thenar*  rouUne.     The  rest  are  touchy. 

••The    mort    difficult    oaaea    "".the    ones 

involving  con«:lenUous  objector.,    f  l^'"; 

bo.     "How  can  you  look  Into  a  person  •  m^""- 

"What  type  of  background  can  a  boy  «»<>  " 

or5y   18^   19  have   that  would   prove  his 

contenuon?"  „„.~ 

Hardship  plea,  and  ca«»  'h™''"'*  "!"«! 

student,  ibce  gr»l.*  are  p^Blng  but  do 
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not  meet  SelecUye  Serrlc*  sUnitarU  'of**- 
terment  »re  »l«o  dUllcult  to  luuidle,  •ooocd- 
mg  to  Pirtxi. 

°It»  m  challni»«  to  be  m  Jud^  »n(l  JniT 
orer  «>me  hoy-  mM  SU^fXtMa. 

Uemten  of  loaa  drm/t  boutli  JiHl  Uon- 
<Ut  tmr  were  hurt  ^T  ImpUod  CTltlcUm  m  > 
report  m»d«  by  Pre^dent  JobMoni  blue- 
rlbboa  idrUorj  committee  on  the  drift. 

vrut*  Bouee  Qmcl»J*  In  dlecuolng  tbe  re- 
port, ■uggested  the  commljalon  felt  tbe  pres- 
ent loc»l  boards  »re  itagnant  and  too  died 
m  their  thinking. 

The  trouble  lodUy.  mcoordlng  to  'afb"- " 
interertlng  joung  latent  In  Joining  t"  hojird. 
tfemben  receive  no  ccmpeneeUon  for  tbeir 

'  ••I»e  been  wanting  to  quit  for  » long  tUne." 
he  eald.  "But  I  wont  untU  I'm  ture  ttere 
will  b«  a  reliable  volunteer  to  take  my  place. 
And  I  think  half  tbe  board  membera  f«el 

tbe  aame  way.  

•Tm  a  gotemment  man."  lald  Mandell. 
-ru    Itaep    lerTlng    aa   long    aa    they    want 

lidjeing  from  the  group  waa  a  lUth  15- 
year  —"'  William  BUmlre.  Chairman  of  U>- 
cal  Board  73.  He  U  vacationing  In  Flor- 
ida. 


A  n««t  to  SUpliM  Bookmp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 


ni  TH2  BOOSI  OF  aJBPB«SDITATIVES 

Wednadav.  March  I.  IH7 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
eoUeagues  wUl  be  interested  In  the  tact 
that  a  pubUc  hearing  wlU  be  held  on 
Monday.  March  20  at  9:30  am.,  at  the 
auditorium  of  the  Labor  Department  at 
14tb  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue 
here  In  Waahlngton,  D.C..  under  the 
au<ploea  of  the  VS.  Coast  Guard  on  the 
aobject  of  re«ulaOon»  proponed  by  the 
Coaat  Guard  to  cover  disclosure  regard- 
Ui«  safety  standards  in  passenger  ships. 
One  view  of  the  situation  Is  set  forth  by 
the  very  able  Eric  Friedhetai.  editor  of 
the  Travel  Agent  In  Its  March  8  Issue. 

Inaonucb  as  t*ie  rulea  proposed  by  the 
Coftat  Guard  are  designed  to  Implement 
our  legislation,  I  am  sure  that  the  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Priedheim  wtU  be  of  con- 
cern to  ttw  Members  of  the  House,  and 
I  set  it  forth  here  and  at  length: 

A  THaaaT  TO  stawLXKW  Booajwoa 

(By  TtAc  Frudhelm) 

Regulations    propoeed   by   the   \S3.   Coaat 

Guard  to  Inform  travelera  about  the  safety 

of  Tarloua  paawnger  ships  appear  unnecca- 

■arUy  stringent. 

Tlu  new  rulsa  Implement  well-intentioned 
IsdaUUon  by  Congreaa  which  onderataDd- 
ably  had  been  aroused  by  the  romiouf* 
Cuti*  lire  and  other  serious  mishaps  involv- 
ing cruise  vessels  carrying  American  vaca- 
tioners. 

^or  some  time.  Wsahlngton  niflrlals  and 
Capitol  HUl  have  been  deeply  ooooemed  over 
eafvty.  as  well  ss  fi"*"*^^  defldenrlea  of 
th*  booming  cruise  trade.  Several  bank- 
niptcisa  snd  highly  pubUdasd  strandings  set 
the  stage  for  a  Congresalaoal  and  Maritime 
go^j^  oradulown. 

trndoubtedly.  therw  U  need  (or  atioeig 
measuree  to  keep  the  ay-by-nlght  cruise  pro- 
moten  out  cH  VB.  por»:  AST  A  endorsee, 
with  certain  alteratlona.  the  principle  a<  rv- 
qulxlng  ship  operators  to  eatabilab  suOcient 
Bnanelal  rssponaibUlty  to  indemnify  pas- 
sengsia.  should  the  voyage  be  cancelled. 


The  flipping  industry,  as  weU  as  reputable 
tour  whoiesalers,  retail  agents  and  otbera  in 
tbs  trsvsl  business,  agree  that  linanrlal  sta- 
bility of  the  operators  and  the  sa<«y  <* 
their  vessels  are  paramount. 

But  in  the  tisste  to  Insure  these  objectives, 
the  Congraes  and  the  Federal  government 
may  be  Imposing  remedies  that  could  en- 
danger the  economic  weU-being  of  ahipllnes 
whoas  resources  and  structural  integrity  are 
bevoDd  question. 

Coast  Guard  ofllciais,  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcing  the  new  law  re- 
quiring fuU  disclosure  of  a  vessel's  safety 
standards,  are  demanding  that  such  Informa- 
Uon  appear  prominently  In  all  advertialng 
and  protnotional  uterature  drctilated  by 
operators,  sgenu  and  tour  wholseslers. 

Texts  thst  must  be  incorporated  in  all 
such  ads.  folders  and  brochures  vary  accord- 
ing to  which  Interostionsl  safety  standarda 
the  vessel  adheres.  Obviously,  such  lan- 
gusgs  incorporated  in  shlpUne  advertising 
not  only  Increases  costs  substsntlally  but 
also  can  have  a  highly  depreeslng  Impact  on 
ShlpUne  travel. 

RequlremenU  of  thU  nature  are  not  im- 
posed on  sny  other  form  of  transportaUon 
in  this  country,  and  Is  highly  discriminatory. 
Ths  results  of  thU  dlscrtmlnstloD  may  very 
well  induce  in  the  minds  of  potenUal  pesaen- 
geri  the  Idea  that  sea  travel  lB_^unsaIe.  which, 
of  course.  U  blatantly  untrue.' 

Creation  of  a  fear  factor  in  every  ahlpUne 
advertisement  or  cruiss  brochure  Is  certaUi 
to  make  this  form  of  transportaUon  even 
harder  and  more  eipensive  to  sell.  It  oomee 
at  a  critical  time  when  major  ablpUnes  are 
seeking  new  wsys  to  shore  up  their  defenses 
against  trafflc  erosion  from  airline  competi- 
Uon,  particularly  on  the  Atlantic. 

While  the  language  of  the  ahlp  safety  dis- 
cloaure  law  U  speclBc  in  demanding  the 
nandards  of  each  ship  be  ststad  In  all  llt- 
eratuTS  snd  advertising,  some  discretion  U 
left  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

It  sholUd  be  borne  in  mind  that  passenger 
sblps  msy  sdhere  to  vsrlous  safety  requUe- 
ments  establuhed  under  the  Safety  of  Ufest 
Sea  Conventions  of  li>»,  l»*g,  IMO  and  l»«e. 
The  ll>a9  convention  grew  out  of  the  Tireatc 
sinking  and  prescribed  various  Improve- 
menu.  including  lifeboat  minlmunis.  TTie 
WoTTO  Cssllc  burning  precipltBted  the  19*8 
convenUon  dealing  with  better  fire  protection 
devices.  Structural  criteria  were  reexamined 
In  the  19S0  convention  following  the  Anirta 
Doria  dlssster.  In  1968.  the  worlds  mer- 
chant marine  upgraded  nre  precauUons  In 
a  convention  yet  to  be  rauned  by  many  mari- 
time natlooa.  including  the  U.S. 

All  safety  at  ses  convenOons  are  highly 
technical  and  the  mere  statement  within  an 
advenlsement  that  a  ahlp  adheres  to  a  par- 
ticular convenUon  Is  meanlngleae  to  the  toy 
public.  It  U  possible  that  a  ship  built  since 
1900  for  example,  may  not  fully  meet  the 
11I«0  requirements  since  the  sUgbteet  devl- 
stion  from  the  agreed-upon  standards  could 
throw  her  Uito  the  IM*  category,  with  re- 
sulting adverse  Unpad.  Aaide  from  becloud- 
ing the  image  of  many  safs  ships,  the  Coast 
Guards  insistence  that  typography  must  be 
of  s  certain  alae  and  prominence  wlU  pose 
grave  problems  for  pubiicaUons  and  adver- 
tisers. Small  advertising,  such  aj  is  placed 
by  agenU.  wholeealera  and  smaller  com- 
panies. wUl  greatly  Increase  Ul  cost.  They 
gravely  threaten  such  syndicsted  proeao- 
tlonal  publlcaUons  aa  Cruises  and  Ttmn. 

Shipping  and  travel  eiecuUvea  believe  ahlp 
aafety  can  be  assured  without  compulsory 
pubUc  statemenu.  The  Coast  Ouartl  sUli 
hss  authority  to  deny  port  fsciilUes  to  any 
vessel  it  oonsldsrs  unsafe.  The  rules  cover- 
ing flnanclal  responslbUlty  and  the  precau- 
tions of  Insurance  underwriters  also  give 
added  protection. 

The  travel  Industry  haa  an  opportunity  to 
air  lu  views  on  the  new  rules  at  a  public 
beartiw  in  Washington,  Uateb  20.  Agents 
and  otbera  wishing  to  comment  in  writing 


may  sddreae  the  Oommandant.  UJ3.  Coast 
Otiard  Heedquartere.  Washington.  DC.  SOaa*. 
prior  to  March  17. 


Traatporiatioa    Plinahif— Aa    Etseaiial 
Ittfrejieat  ia  Urina  DenlopmcBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    rCNMSTLVSNla 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  Varch  IS.  29fi7 
Mr.  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  many  of  our  Nation's  older  ctOes 
has  been  Jeopardized  by  their  failure  to 
plan  and  control  their  past  development. 
This  basic  failure  has  spawned  prob- 
lems that  are  either  costly  or  nearly  Im- 
possible to  solve — haphaiard  urban 
sprawl.  Inner  dty  decay  and  ghettolza- 
tlon,  trafflc  congestion  and  Inadequate 
mass  transportation. 

Our  experience  with  these  problems 
makes  It  clear  that  coordinated  transpor- 
tation systems  must  be  Included  In  any 
plans  for  the  revitalizatlon  of  our  older 
cities  and  the  development  of  new  ones. 
The  relationship  of  sound  transporta- 
tion planning  to  sensible  urban  develop- 
ment waa  discussed  In  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  March  12,  19«7,  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  O.  Warren  Heenan.  former  president 
of  the  Toronto  Real  Estate  Board.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert 
Mr.  Heenan's  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Rccoao: 

Axnci.s   »T    O,   WaaalM   Hiixsk 
For  any  major  urban  area,  maae  rapid  tran- 
sit as  the  msln  base  of  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  creates  sod  enhances  prop- 
erty values  like  nothing  else  on  nrth. 

If  an  urtjan  rapld-tranalt  system  never 
earned  a  dime.  It  would  sUil  pay  for  itself  a 
thousand  timee  over  through  iU  benefldal 
impact  on  real-esute  valuee  and  increased 
assessments. 

The  planning  of  trensportatlon  and  de- 
velopment must  go  hand  in  hand.  Develop- 
ment generates  movement.  Base  o<  SMSss 
encourages  development.  A  plan  for  ooe 
makes  sense  only  if  integrated  with  an  ap- 
propriate plan  for  the  other. 

A  system  must  be  esUbUshed  that  will 
permit  oontinumg  growth  without  conges- 
tion. .  _. 
Downtown— the  heart  of  tbe  region— must 
be  acceesible  from  ail  parte.  And  the  entire 
region  should  offer  ita  reaidents  attractive 
surroundings  to  live  and  work  in. 

Uncontrolled  scattering  of  development 
cannot  be  tolerated  as  It  would  result  In  ths 
progressive  despoUIng  of  the  entire  srea. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  large 
cities  and  their  surrounding  suburbs  from 
being  strangled  by  tralBc.  poisoned  by  ei- 
haust  fumes,  snd  forced  to  devote  more  m 
their  living  and  working  space  to  parking 
lots. 

Tliat  U  to  provide  Ineipenalve  public- 
transportaUon  service  that  is  frequent,  fast 
and  reliable  enough  to  induce  dtixens  to 
leave  their  cars  at  hems  when  they  go  to 
work. 

Masa  rapid  transit  is  about  tbe  beet  bar- 
gain slaes  Fetar  Mlnult.  governor  of  New 
Nethertandl,  bought  Manhattan  lalands  from 
the  Udl^  for  CM  worth  of  trinkets  In  the 
early  laoOa. 

icusT  IS  xa  asscB 
Beal-seUU  value  Is  eceatad  by  two  funda- 
mental things— people  and  aaoeaslbUlty. 
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The  more  accessible  any  land  area  U.  the 

more  valuable  it  becomes.  

AS  a  result  of  their  Isck  of  acceeslblUty, 
many  of  our  dtiee  are  in  danger  a<  loaUg 
their  economic  and  cultural  vitality— and  all 
of  us  are  paying  an  Increasingly  higher  price 
in  terma  of  tension,  tlms  and  money  Just  to 
move  about.  .^  ^.    ^ 

There  Is  more  and  more  evidence  that 
trafflc  congestion  is  strangUng  the  growth  of 
nuiny  of  North  America's  great  citiee  because 
they  have  neglected  to  provide  for  total 
transportation  needs. 

U>cal  and  state  leadership  muat  taks  tbs 
InlUatlve  in  idenUfylng  transporUUon  prob- 
lems and  developing  solutions. 

The  Federal  Government,  whose  tranalt 
role  has  only  recently  been  deBned,  can  play 
an  Unportant  supporting  role  in  helping 
citlee  achieve  balanced  metropoUtan  trena- 
portatlon  systems. 


TkaiUaJ  Displara  a  Commoascast 
Iitarwt  ia  Sdf-PreMrratwa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


OP  wsw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednetday,  March  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
United  SUtea  has  a  firm  ally  In  south- 
east Asia  in  the  country  of  Thailand. 
They  are  side  by  side  with  us  in  Vietnam 
and  have  long  reallMd  that  opposition 
to  the  takeover  of  Asia  by  the  Commu- 
nists Is  In  their  own  best  InteresU. 

The  foUowlng  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Stir,  of  March  13,  1M7,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  commend  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues ; 

Tasnjufn  sa  *  Doscimo 
F*w  secrets  have  been  more  open,  every- 
body has  known  for  yeara  that  Thailand  and 
the  united  states  hsve  been  cooperating  in 
setting  up  a  formidable  complex  of  airfields 
and  other  military  installations  designed  to 
counter  the  Communist  threst.  So  nothing 
could  be  le«  surprUing  than  the  oOcial 
aimouncement  In  Bangkok  that  the  complex 
Is  a  major  t>ase  for  American  bombing  at- 
tacka  against  North  Vietnam. 

In  sairming  this  to  the  srhole  world,  the 
Thais  have  made  clear  that  they  have  no 
apologise  to  offer.  Aa  membere  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiiation.  they 
have  long  alnce  demonstrated  that  they  be- 
lieve communism  must  be  firmly  resisted 
everywhere.  As  far  back  as  the  1950s,  during 
the  Korean  War.  they  left  no  room  for  doubt 
about  where  they  stood.  They  were  among 
the  most  vigorous  supporters— participating 
directly  in  ths  battle — of  the  United  Na- 
tion's mUitary  operations  against  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  sggressora. 
Now  they  sre  doing  essentially  the  same 
thing.  TheU  contribution  Involves  mors 
than  making  airfields  available  to  American 
bombera.  They  have  alao  committed  them- 
selves to  an  Investment,  on  the  soil  of  Viet- 
nam, of  their  own  ground  troops  enlisted  in 
the  struggle  sgalost  the  Vietnamese  Beds. 
The  investment  U  not  mssslvs.  but  it  con- 
stitutes an  Unpressive  token  of  Tbailands 
resolve  to  help  othere  to  bo  free  Ui  order  to 
preserve  its  own  freedom. 

All  this  serves  to  dramsUae  the  Thai 
belief  that  the  so-called  domino  theory 
really  makM  aense.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Peking  and  Banol.  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
Isrs  have  infiltrated  Thallsnd's  rural  regions. 
Tbe  Thais  do  not  mtend  to  be  lallmg  domi- 


soea.  In  eooperatlng  as  tliey  sis  with  Amer- 
ica, tbey  an  dlspUylag  not  only  courage,  but 
a  cmunon-aense  Interest.  In  eelf-preeerva- 
tlon.  

TW  CCCi  Eipwt  Cntt  Sates  Piofraa 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  n.uMoiB 
m  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSBNTA'nVKS 

Wednesday,  March  IS.  1167 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  op- 
erations of  any  governmental  agency 
should  always  be  open  to  scrutiny,  par- 
ticularly when  it  would  appear  that  it  Is 
flaunting  the  standards  and  Umitatlons 
set  upon  It  by  Congress. 

I  have  been  quite  concerned  over  the 
recent  action  of  the  CCC— Commodity 
Credit  Corporation — which  has  been  in- 
volved In  a  number  of  ventures  that.  In 
my  Judgment,  are  clearly  a  deUberate 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. I  beUeve  Congress  should  make 
it  dear  that  the  sltuaUon  has  gotten  out 
of  hand.  We  should  determine  what, 
and  where,  changes  should  be  made  fol- 
lowing a  thorough  appraisal  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  CCC. 

In  the  March  13.  1967,  Issue  of  Bar;- 
ron'B  an  Interesting  account  of  the  CCC 
record  In  observing  congressional  Intent 
Is  analyzed  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  place  it  In  the  Ricord: 

L00PJI01.X  OS  BsTKOti?— CoHoasas  BHOOUl 
PSOBS  TBX  CCC's  KiPoai  Camrr  Bsl-aa 
paoeasM 

(By  Shirley  Scheibial 
WssHiNOTOM  — The  doors  of  Intra  Bank  of 
Beirut  slammed  shut  five  months  sgo.  but 
worldwide  repercussions  are  being  felt  even 
today  In  this  country,  dsied  oOdals  seem 
shocked  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp. 
holds  »ai  million  in  lettera  of  credit  on  the 
defunct  Lebanese  Institution.  Worse,  CCC 
has  no  Idea  bow  much.  If  anything,  tbe  paper 
IS  worth.  Naturally  enough.  Congress  Is  be- 
ginning to  wonder,  too.  CCC,  after  aU.  Is 
supposed  to  support  the  price  of  sgrtcuituial 
commodities,  and  dispose  of  U.a.  surpluses 
What  it  was  doing  with  Intras  letters  of 
credit— and  to  what  sxteot  Its  flnanclal 
countries— 460  mlUion  with  Poland.  »10  mll- 
a  mystery  which  the  sgency,  so  far.  hasn  t 
adequately  explained. 

CCC's  FoaaiQN  pouct 


When  it  does,  lu  snswera  to  poUited  ques- 
tions from  Caplul  HIU  are  bound  to  range 
far  and  wide.  For  Intra  Bank  U  only  one 
of  the  questionable  claims  held  by  CCC 
agauist  foreign  banks,  under  lu  Uttle-known 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program.  Not  heretofore 
publicly  disclosed  are  CCC  claUns  of  M8.a 
million  sg&lnst  the  Bank  of  Egypt  and  some 
Itood-slMd  loan  agreements  with  Communist 
countries— sen  mliuon  srtth  Poland.  »10  mil- 
lion with  Hungary  and  tl33  mUUon  with 
Czechoalovakla. 

Moreover.  CCC  Is  negotUiUng  right  now 
with  Tugoelavia.  on  a  SiO  million  lUie  o< 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  wheat,  wheat  flour 
and  rice.  Once  Administration  policymakers 
approve  addiOonal  credit  sales,  the  agency 
ei^ts  to  start  new  talks  with  the  Tito 
regune.  (Both  deals  would  come  stop  a 
controversial  one  announced  last  month  to 
aeU  Yugoslavia  MO  mllUon  of  edibls  oils 
under  Public  Law  «0— ths  farm-suplus  dU- 
posal  act.)  All  told,  ths  agency  expects  to 
boost  such  ouUaya.  currently  amounting  to 


also  million  (and  Just  HM  mUUon  only  sU 
months  ago) .  to  well  over  »SSO  mUiion  Ui  the 

°  Aside  from  the  obvious  flnandal  rlaks, 
CCC's  wheeling  snd  dealing  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  eventuaUy  msy  land  ths  sgency  in 
political  hot  waMs.  Thanks  to  the  dust-up 
in  BeUTit,  Congress  Is  hearing  shout  it  for 
the  first  time.  An  smendment  to  PL  480, 
proposed  by  Bep.  Paul  Flndley  iR.,  nil  and 
reeenay  enacted  (after  the  edlble-oUs  deal). 
forbids  trade  with  any  <3ommunlst  states  pro- 
viding aid  to  North  Vietnam.  But  CCC 
■pokesmen  sre  quick  to  explain  that  since 
their  credit  aales  program  U  not  covered  by 
the  law,  they  are  tree  to  do  as  they  please. 
Trading  with  ths  Reds,  they  add.  Is  consUt- 
ent  with  the  current  AdmUilstratlons  bridge 
building"  policy. 

The  other  side  hopes  so,  too.  "We  want  to 
continue  our  tradiUonal  trade  with  the  US.. 
which  has  been  dealt  such  s  shocking  blow 
by  the  Flndley  Amendment."  says  Gavrw 
Popov  Ic  economic  counselor  In  the  Tugo- 
slsvian  Embassy  "We  must  find  a  mutually 
acceptable  means  of  doing  so."  Congress- 
man Flndley  himself,  upon  learning  of  the 
scheme,  blunUy  called  is  nothing  lev  than 
•a  deUberate  attempt  to  circumvent  the  win 
of  Oongress." 

UntU  now,  to  be  sure,  the  program  has  been 
restricted  to  oommodlUes  held  m  CCC  Inven- 
tory plus  tobacco  covered  by  COC  loan.  The 
agency,  though,  is  drawing  up  a  major  new 
regulation  under  which  it  could  purchase 
private  stocks  lor  export  credit  sales,  of  any- 
UUng  the  sgency  may  consider  in  exceas  sup- 
ply Exults  ooe  COC  Iswyer:  "There's  vir- 
tually no  lUnlt  to  what  we  can  do  under  this. 
Ws  might  even  uiclude  froeen  orange  Juice 

Clearly.  It  would  give  the  agency  unprece- 
dented Influence  In  world  commodity  mar- 
keu  Already  the  program  allows  Uncle  Sam 
to  feed  both  nnend  and  foe.  In  addition. 
CCC  can  supply  the  use  of  dolisrs  for  up  to 
three  years  (or  indeflnitelj,  where  it  cant 
collect  the  debui .  Whafi  more,  buyers  gel 
the  advantage  of  export  subsidies  on  sucB 
Items  ss  wheat,  wheat  flour,  tobacco  and 
rice  Tet  sales  under  the  program  show  up 
ss  pluses  In  the  US.  balance  of  payments— 
another  count  In  Its  favor  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

ONKNOWH     BTATk 

CCC  Officials  sdmit.  however,  they're  un- 
able to  make  adequate  InvesUgatlons  m«) 
the  soundness  of  some  of  tbe  foreign  banks 
they've  begun  doing  business  with.  As  an 
aide  told  Barron's;  "Once  we  decide  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  such  countries,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  deal  with  a  state  bank,  regard- 
less of  its  condition."  Last  October,  as  it 
happens,  ths  Bank  of  Egypt  defaulted  on  a 
note  due  the  UB.  Ksport-Import  Bank.  In 
the  very  same  month.  CCC  accepted  »« 6 
mllUon  worth  of  Bank  of  Egypt's  letters  of 
credit  It  took  another  »7.7  nUlUon  the  next 
month.  »9.4  mimon  more  In  December  and 
stlU  another  »l  mllUon  m  January  1967. 
At  Ellmbank.  a  highly  placed  source  com- 
ments: "Wed  have  to  be  craxy  to  do  more 
business  arith  the  Bank  of  Egypt.  Now 
they're  in  default  on  »3  mUIlon  and  haven  t 
even  paid  Uiteiest."  At  CCC.  they  seem 
hardly  alarmed. 

Oongreeamen.  as  noted,  are  Just  becoming 
aware  of  aU  this,  because  the  agency  doeant 
srmounce  Individual  transactions  tmder  Its 
Export  Credit  Sales  Program.  The  current 
budget  request  gives  no  dues  either  sljce 
CCC  haa  chosen  to  use  pert  of  Its  »l».»  ou- 
Uon  borrowing  suthortty  rathsr  than  seek 
special  approprlauons  for  the  program. 
Legally,  the  agency  has  been  relying  on  Its 
standing  authority  to  dispose  of  surplus 
commodittee— no  matter  how  or  where. 


Tbe  whole  program  got  started  In  IM* 
when  OCO  Indeed  was  buKlened  by  huge 
grain    surpluses.    Here's    how    the    pattern 
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eTOl»e<J  Flmt  «J>  exporter  had  to  obtain 
■OTiroment  .pprov«l  of  >  eontomplawdiiale, 
togcUier  with  a  bank  letter  ot  credit  ^»^>lch 
corered  It  The  letter  iraa  liaed  In  Ueu  of 
caah  to  pay  CCC  for  the  neceeaary  rtocka. 
(CCC't  price  wu  at  the  export  market  lerel. 
u>  determined  by  CCC,  and  Included  the 
beneBt  of  any  export  subsidy  In  force  on 
tboee  Items. )  The  exporter  then  would  eeU 
for  the  best  price  he  could  get,  enabUng  him 
to  turn  over  bis  money  quickly— and  escape 
all  liability  for  the  credit  arrangementa. 
CCC  looked  to  the  bank  rather  than  the  for- 
eign buyer  for  repayment. 

The  letters  of  credit  were  Isaued  tPr  a 
maximum  of  36  monthe  Interest  rate*  were 
baaed  on  thoee  In  the  DS.,  Including  CCCs 
coat  of  borrowing  from  the  Treasury  and 
even  the  Federal  Reserve  tedlsoount  rate. 
Such  terms  were  unusually  generous,  alnco 
It  would  be  difficult  (If  not  impossible)  to 
Bnd  anyone  else  willing  to  extend  credit  on 
Mrtahable  commodities  for  so  long  a  period. 
In  addition.  Intereat  rates  often  were  set  far 
below  thoae  obtaining  In  the  foreign  buyers 
own  country.  ^^ 

For  aU  years,  while  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment wa.  all  but  giving  ^^yCCC  eur- 
piuaea  under  PL  480,  the  Export  Credit  Sa  e« 
Program  achieved  no  great  magnitude;  sales 
for  the  total  period  amounted  to  »10»  mil- 
lion But  In  1963,  things  began  to  pick  up. 
Sales  reached  He  million  that  flacal  yw.  as 
disposals  under  PL  480  slackened  off.  By 
Pebnlary  1985,  after  CCC  Inventories  effK- 
tlvely  had  been  reduced,  the  agency  changed 
Ita  regulations  to  let  an  exporter  buy  private 
stocki  lor  delivery  abroad  Initead  of  being 
paid  by  the  foreign  buyer  the  U.S.  eiportM. 
on  furnishing  proof  of  shipment,  received 
from  CCC  a  salea  certlflcate  which  could  be 
.old,  oc  used  to  buy  CCC  stocks  The  agency, 
for  Its  part,  wsa  "paid"  by  letter  ot  credit. 
CCC  previously  had  been  accepting  lettera 
of  credit  only  on  OS.  banka.  Now  It  con- 
Bldared  any  V3.  branch  of  a  foreign  bank.  If 
aupervlaed  by  New  York  State  banking  au- 
th^«i,  as  the  equivalent.  (All  CCC  dMJ- 
mca  with  Intra  Bank  were  throu^  Its  New 
TOTk  branch,  classified  as  a  "UB,  «"""=,> 
Under  any  Hag.  however,  banka  willing  to 
finance  sales  on  Agriculture's  scope  were 
bard  to  Bnd. 

Just  prior  to  February  18M,  the  Depart- 
ment aaked  Exlmbank  to  Bnanoe  the  export 
of  agricultural  commodities,  for  doUara.  on 
liberal  credit  terms  of  up  to  thrM  yeara 
The  Institution  replied  by  saying  that  It 
lacked  authority.  An  offlclal  recently  ex- 
plained that  reasoning  for  Barron's: 

"For  the  past  three  years.  Congress  has 
speclBed  In  the  authorliatlon  bill  for  ElUn- 
iMik  that  we  may  not  do  any  bualneaa  with 
Communlst-aomlnated  countries  except  aa 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may  deter- 
mine in  the  naUonal  Interest.  The  only 
Presidential  determination  the  hank  has  had 
In  the  matter  of  agricultural  commodltlea 
came  from  President  Kennedy.  He  said  we 
could  inxure  or  guarantee  but  not  Bnance 
the  sale  of  such  commodltlea  on  commercui 
terms  to  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakU,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

"The  bank  Interprets  commercial  terms' 
to  mean  not  more  than  18  months  and  at 
least  JS".  in  cash.  Under  such  conditions  we 
have  guaranteed  the  sale  of  »24  4  million 
worth  of  wheat,  cotton,  soybeans,  soybean 
meal  and  dry  milk  to  Hungary  and  MJ  mil- 
lion worth  of  tallow  and  cotton  to  Poland. 
For  moat  counules  we  don't  like  to  go  over 
six  months  for*  perishable  commodlUee  be- 
cause the  collateral  geU  eaten." 

OMWSBD    AMD    tTPWABB 

When  C<X;  got  th«  reply,  an  oOcUl  recalu. 
"we  explored  whether  Bxlmbank  was  able  to 
do  additional  Bnanclng  of  the  acope  we 
wantad.  After  we  found  they  were  not,  we 
went  ahead  with  otir  own  program."  It  waa 
launched  on  February  23,  19M,  through  a  new 
and  highly  significant — hut  llKle-notlced — 


regulation.  The  rale  sUted  that  CCC  woaM 
accept  letters  of  credit  from  foreign  banka. 
including  even  thoae  without  VS.  branches, 
provided  (1)  the  Interest  rate  was  hiked  one 
point  above  that  for  American  banks  and 
(J)  an  American  bank  guaranteed  10%  ot 
the  ooQUnerclal  risk  (but  not  th«  political 
risk)  of  the  total  amount.  Actually,  the 
latter   "provision"  could  he  waived. 

The  result:  program  aales  zoomed  to  $210 
mlUlon  tor  fiscal  'M.  and  to  »350  mlUlon  In 
the  flrst  half  of  flacal  1B«7.  (As  noted,  they 
are  expected  to  exceed  »350  million  next 
year.)  Under  the  new  regulation,  CCC  began 
aocepUng  credlu  from  banka  In  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Greece,  Italy. 
Korea,  Lebanon.  Morocco.  Switzerland.  Syria. 
Thailand  and  Tunisia,  as  well  aa  the  afore- 
menUoned  letters  from  banks  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary-  The  regulation  also  provides  a 
basis  for  present  negotlatlona  with  Yugo- 
slavia. 

HAIL    NASS^V 

As  puaxllng  aa  any  are  the  deals  with 
Bank  of  Z^ypt.  According  to  a  CCC  ofBclal. 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 
"made  the  decision"  to  export  conunodltles 
to  the  UAR.  and  "once  this  decision  was 
made,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  letters  from  the  Bank  of  Egypt."  Ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  that  "advisory" 
council,  however.  It  does  not  originate  policy 
and  ruiiwsiss  no  opinion  on  the  legality  of 
proposals.  It  rules  only  on  whether  agency 
proposals  are  "In  line  with  policy"  oi  the 
national  Admlnlatratlon.  On  thia  baala.  It 
offered  no  objection  last  year  to  the  propoecd 
•70  million  line  of  credit  with  Bank  of  Egypt, 
CCC  went  ahead  as  though  It  bad  carte 
blanche. 

"NOT    mSLlC    DOMAIN" 

In  aummary,  CCCs  recent  program  trana- 
actlons  with  the  OAR  are  shown  In  the 
accompanying  table.  These  flgurea.  It  should 
be  noted,  were  given  to  Barron's  by  CCC. 
The  State  Department  Is  much  more 
closed-mouth.  Alter  The  New  York  Tlmee, 
In  a  recent  report,  noted  that  OAR  President 
Naaser  threatened  not  to  pay  hia  country's 
debts  to  the  U.S..  Foggy  Bottom  was  besieged 
with  inquiries  about  the  size  of  that  debt. 
The  omclal  figure  put  out  by  S-*te  was  tlSR,! 
mUlton.  However,  when  asked  for  a  break- 
down (showing  under  what  programa  which 


claims  were  acquired).  State  ahot  back: 
'■That  Information  U  not  In  the  public 
domain." 

How  about  those  deals  with  the  Iron  Ctir- 
taln  countries?  The  »60  million  to  PoUnd 
U  for  three  years  at  Ti.  Half  Is  lor  cotton 
and  tobacco,  calling  for  annual  payments  of 
accrued  Interest,  plus  a  lump-sum  payment 
of  the  enure  principal  after  three  years 
The  rest  la  for  feed  grains,  rice,  and  barley 
(30  000  tons  only  I.  with  payment  ot  both 
principal  and  Interest  In  equal  annual  in- 
stollmenU.  Hungary's  »10  million,  rtmnlng 
for  three  years  at  7%,  la  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Equal  annual 
payments  of  prtndpal  and  Interest  are  re- 
quired The  »1S3  million  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia, finally.  Is  for  grain  sorghums,  and  has 
the  same  repayment  terma.  MeanwhUe. 
HAC  recently  gave  tha  nod  to  the  follow-on 
(10  million  for  Yugoslavia:  a  CCC  tequast 
for  advice  on  an  additional  amount  now  la 
pending.  CCC  officials  say  the  Intereat  rate 
will  be  around  T'i. 

What  comes  next  In  CCC's  brldge-bulld- 
Ing''  By  the  end  of  this  month,  officials  hope 
to  isaue  their  new  regulation,  permitting  the 
agency  to  purchase  private  stocks  for  export 
credit  sales.  This  would  eliminate  the  need 
to  tie  the  program  to  CCC's  own  stocks— 
currently,  upland  and  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton. mUled  and  brown  rice,  com.  commeal. 
barley  oats,  rye,  grain  sorghums,  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  bulgur.  tobacco,  cottonseed  oil, 
soybean  Ml.  nonlat  dry  milk,  cheese  and 
butter, 

SHmOM  4 

The  authority  la  based  on  Section  4  of 
PL  808  enacted  laat  November,  which  states: 
•Commercial  sales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties out  of  private  slocks  on  credit  terma  ot 
not  to  exceed  three  years  may  be  financed 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corp  under  Its  Export 
Credit  Sales  Program.  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  aa 
may  be  nece»ary  to  reimburse  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corp.  annually  for  Ita  actual  cosU 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under  lu  Export 
Credit  Sales  Program."  , 

So  far  CCC  has  not  sought  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  program,  undoubtedly,  that 
explains  why  most  members  ot  Congress  seem 
unaware  of  It,  With  Ita  »14  6  bUllon  of  tm- 
upped  borrowing  authority,  the  agency  says 
it  really  may  not  need  to  ask  for  specific 
Congressional  approval.  SWthout  it,  they've 
already  managed  to  go  pretty  far  afield. 
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Valut,  UAR  leUtri  oj  credit  arre-pUd  by  CCC 


Month  accepted 


JuneiaM 

0<•l<l^rf . ..«..-. 

NovvnjlMff.- — . — — - 

[n«emti<r ,—- — 

Jstuisry  1WJ7 ..- — 


Tfltol 

tirsiidlstal.. 


Wbasi  flour, 
Mmenths) 


"iigfiMi 


l^OM^Ml 


Whsat,  M 
oiontlu  I 


MM.  ill 

&an.7a 

Swkw 
■,»<,» 

T,m,aa 
i,m.>M 


Tobaeoo.36 
nonths' 


Kut,at 


4),nii.«l     im.im 


Edible  oO. 
ISmoalbs 


"KCium 
ni.>H 

" 'i'i7j."«2i 

1.  !«,(>» 


.  R<1»!i.l.le  In  J  annual  eqod  InslaDments  si  principal  and  IntwMt    Meet  eairy  a  7  peteeni  UilieaW  rale. 


Green  Bweli  Left  M»«y  Frie»J»  n  Kew 
HutptUre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   MKW   HAMPSlUaX 
nJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15, 19ST 
Mr.   CLEVELAND.     Mr.    Speaker,  In 
the  course  of  our  dlfllcult  struggle  In 


South  Vietnam,  one  branch  of  our  Armed 
Forces  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  praise  and  attention — and  de- 
servedly so— has  been  the  U.S.  Army's 
Special  Forces,  known  popularly  as  the 
"areen  Berets"  from  their  distinctive 
headgear. 

The  Oreen  Berets  have  compiled  an 
admirable  record,  both  In  the  skills  of 
battle  and  In  their  ambassadorship 
abroad  on  behalf  of  the  U,S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Only  recently,  the  residents  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Second  Congressional  Dis- 


trict ifere  accorded  a  chance  to  view  thl» 
fighting  force  firsthand  and  leam  for 
themselves  of  their  enviable  record. 

For  several  weeks  a  group  of  Green 
Berets  were  stationed  In  New  Hamp- 
shire's Grafton  County  where  they  im- 
derwent  special  cold  weather  survival 
training.  While  there  they  made  a  fa- 
vorable impression  on  the  residents,  con- 
ducted themselves  as  good-will  ambassa- 
dors  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  left  many 
friendships  In  their  wake  when  they 
Anally  departed  at  the  end  of  their  train- 
ing period. 

As  an  example  of  the  feeling  these 
Oreen  Berets  left  behind  them.  I  am  pre- 
senting here  for  my  colleagues'  benefit, 
the  tine  editorial  from  the  Plymouth. 
NB,.  Record.  Its  sentiments  are  typi- 
cal of  those  expressed  by  New  Hamp- 
shlrltes  as  the  Oreen  Berets  left  for  duty 
In  Vietnam: 

To  TBOE  GarxM  Bexxts 
Whatever  one's  national  IncUnatlons, 
whether  expressed  through  waving  the  lUg. 
quiet  repose  or  sincere  difference,  one  thing 
is  for  certain;  you  cannot  help  but  admire 
our  Green  Bereta— for  the  Job  they  are  doing 
and  the  group  of  men  they  are. 

Here  la  a  group  of  men  who  hsve  volun- 
teered tor  this  special  branch,  each  tor  his 
own  reasons.  They  are  given  the  duty  of 
performing  what  la  directed  from  above— 
our  naUon's  leadera.  Whether  or  not,  la  fact, 
they  agree  U  subordinate  to  purpose.  They 
are  flrst  United  States  soldiers. 

We  would  like  to  think  of  a  day  when  wars, 
armies,  guns  and  killing  would  no  longer  be 
necessary  but  each  of  us  knows  Inside,  and 
especially  these  men  m  uniform,  that  this 
wlU  be  an  awftU  long  time  in  coming  whUe 
naUons  continue  to  atruggle  for  power;  some 
Just,  some  criminal. 

The  United  States,  be  It  right  or  vrrong  and 
in  a  present-tUy  context.  BtUl  represents  an 
Ideal  coveted  by  most  o<  the  peoples  on 
earth — a  naUon  governed  by  the  conaent  of 
the  governed. 

We  have  our  many  tailinga.  but  at  the 
same  time  like  to  feel  we  have  fewer  than 
anywhere  else  on  sarth. 

The  Oreen  BereU  represent  this  spirit  of 
humUlty  In  many  theatres  through  their  de- 
votion, comradeahlp,  tolerance  and  the  Joy 
In  doing  a  Job,  Whether  Jumping  from  a 
trembling  aircraft  for  that  exhilarating  ex- 
perience or  rubbing  frostbitten  toes  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  theec  men  are  made  for  their 
Job. 

The  education  haa  been  ours  and  we  are 
thankful  and  honored  for  having  had  otir 
area  choaen.  For  whatever  these  men  have 
learned  about  skiing,  cold  weather  survival 
and  snowshoelng.  we  hove  learned  tenfold 
In  seeing  mind  conquer  matter  and  the  Joy 
In  doing  a  Job  together,  for  the  good  of  all. 
The  departure  ot  the  Green  Berets  from  Plym- 
outh Is  unlike  any  other  In  years  past  for 
In  those  rumbling  trucks  go  our  soldiers 
and  ofllcera,  our  ambassadors,  gentlemen,  snd 
most  of  all.  our  friends.  In  reality  we  must 
face  the  inevitable  truth  that  some  of  the 
hoys  who  have  received  orders  to  southeast 
Asia  may  not  return  from  that  teeming  land. 
But  the  Job  they  have  done  now  stands  out 
so  much  more  vividly  in  our  minds.  In  our 
own  humble.  Inadequate  and  Yankee  manner 
we  say — Oood-bye  and  good  luck  to  the 
Oreen  Berets  of  the  White  Mts.  and  the 
World  I 


LIFT:  A  UaHrc  Propotal  To  Inprvve 
Howiat  for  Low-Iacon*  FamiBu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICBIOAH 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  H,  1967 
Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  recent  months  members  of  both 
parties  have  begun  a  long-overdue  ap- 
praisal of  the  bousing  problems  In  our 
cities  and  of  our  urban  programs  which 
have  often  failed  to  live  up  to  expec- 
tations. As  Senators  Charles  Pi«cy. 
Jacob  jAvrts,  and  others  in  the  Congress 
have  pointed  out;  What  is  clearly  needed 
Is  a  fresh  approach,  some  new  catalyst 
by  which  we  can  benefit  our  cities  and 
assist  our  low-Income  citizens  by  bring- 
ing them  into  a  position  of  economic 
self-sufBclency. 

In  the  last  survey  of  housing  In  this 
country.  In  1960,  we  had  a  total  of  58,2 
million  units  of  housing. 

The  shocking  fact  was  discovered  that 
10,952,000  of  these  unlU  were  classed  as 
substandard,  aa  defined  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration.  It  was  further 
noted  that  826.259  owner-occupied  units 
were  classed  as  dilapidated,  and  that 
501,352  unlU  classed  as  dilapidated  were 
standing  vacant.  The  need  for  action  in 
this  field  is  clearly  evident. 

Last  year  citizens  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich., 
recognized  this  need  and  Implemented 
a  plan  to  Improve  housing  conditions  for 
the  less  fortunate  through  a  unique  orga- 
nization called  LIFT— Loan  Improve- 
ment Fund  Today. 

Conceived  by  John  Milroy,  a  Kalama- 
zoo bank  executive  and  president  of  the 
city  school  board,  LIFT  is  designed  to 
fUl  the  void  which  exists  between  low- 
income  families  and  the  normal  commer- 
cial lending  Institutions.  A  private  non- 
profit organlzaUon,  LIFT  makes  low 
interest  home  Improvement  loans  to 
families  who  are  turned  away  as  "high 
risks"  by  the  major  lending  institutions. 
Money  for  these  loans  now  comes  from 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  Kalama- 
zoo County  churchgoers.  However,  more 
substantial  funding  Is  anticipated  from 
foundations  and  other  interested  groups 
as  the  program  develops. 

The  first  "LIFT  Sunday"  appeal  In 
Kalamazoo  County  churches  realized 
nearly  J16.000.  And  LIFT  "lifted"  lU 
flrst  family  a  few  weeks  ago  by  providing 
the  money  for  a  Kalamazoo  couple,  un- 
able to  borrow  elsewhere,  to  remodel  the 
Inside  of  their  aged  home.  Since  then, 
two  other  nonprofit  groups — the  Kala- 
mazoo Housing  Improvement  Corp.  and 
the  Northslde  Development  Association — 
have  merged  their  effort*  with  LIFT  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  for  low-Income 
families. 

The  combined  forces  of  these  orga- 
nizations, with  the  support  of  the  Kala- 
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maioo  Coimty  Council  of  Churches,  are 
now  staging  another  "LIFT  Sunday"  ap- 
peal, March  19,  to  accomplish  their 
unified  objectives. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  who 
have  reached  Into  their  hearts  to  help 
some  of  the  community's  struggling  fam- 
ilies, and  to  urge  everyone  In  the  Kala- 
mazoo area  to  again  participate  In  this 
worthy  cause. 

For  although  this  effort  Is  presently 
small  in  scale  and  not  a  final  answer 
to  the  need,  it  Is  refreshing  to  see  a 
sound,  workable  program  bring  appreci- 
able progress  In  eliminating  urban  blight 
viithout  massive  Federal  spending. 

It  Is  also  refreshing  to  see  a  program 
which  puts  the  primary  responsibility 
for  better  housing  squarely  where  it  be- 
longs—on the  shoulders  of  the  commu- 
nity and  In  the  hands  of  Its  concerned 
citizenry. 

But  more  than  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  that  LIFT,  and  other  programs  like 
it,  will  focus  attention  on  this  pressing 
problem,  and  prompt  my  colleagues  to 
bring  out  of  this  90th  Congress  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  housing  proposal  for 
low-Income  families  that  will  lessen  the 
burden  of  government,  combat  commu- 
nity deterioration,  and  provide  the  mo- 
tivation to  achieve  greater  human  dignity 
and  self-respect. 


VeteraBs'  Groapi  EaJorse  Vcteraaa' 
Apprentkesliip    AssiitaBce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEBIENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WIBCOKSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEBTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  March  IS.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  truly  gratified  with  the  response 
to  HJt.  2383.  the  Veterans'  Apprentice- 
ship A-islstance  Act,  which  I  Introduced 
into  the  90th  Congress  oo  January  18, 
1967. 

Prom  across  the  Nation  organizations 
and  individuals  have  written  to  express 
their  endorsement  and  support  for  the 
proposal.  In  some  cases,  the  bill  has  been 
supported  in  principle,  with  suggestions 
for  amending  It. 

In  any  case,  this  demonstration  of 
Interest  is  most  welcome  and  signifies 
widespread  concern  about  present  Inade- 
quacies in  the  cold  war  OI  bill. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2383 
Is  designed  to  authorize  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  apprenticeship  programs  under 
the  GI  bill  enacted  by  Congress  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  GI  bill  as  It  was  [wssed  In  the 
Senate  and  Introduced  by  many  of  us  In 
the  House  contained  provision  for  the 
inclusion  of  apprenticeship  programs. 
Thii  provision  waa  In  the  tradition  of 
both  the  World  War  n  and  Korean  wars 
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wWch  incloded  such  trmlnlni  for  vet- 

erws. 

SubsequentlT.   however,   the   appren- 
ticeship trmlnlng  aid  wa»  «truclt  In  con- 
ference.   Aj  a  result,  thousands  of  re- 
turning Vietnam  veterans  who  are  not 
Interested  In  academic  education— but  do 
want  vocational  training— wUl  be  unable 
to  beneflt  from  the  OI  bill.        ^.  ^     „ 
Key  among  organizations  which  are 
supporting     H.R.     2383     are     veterans' 
group*.    In  order  to  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  their  views.  I  am  Includ- 
ing in  the  RacosD  at  this  point  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  such  groups; 
AMVTTS.  ar«A  BMABWiarTXU, 
Mantgomeni.  Ala.,  rebmcry  1*.  1M7. 
Hon.  CXinn"  J   Zaii/jcki. 
Member  o/  Congrtti, 
Washington.  DC. 

Di»m  Sn:  PloMe  bt  idvlMd  Oi«l  «  3p«cl»l 
Conunittee  ot  AMVITS  Pom  Comm«mler» 
Umnichout  tto«  St«le  ot  Al»)»ni»  hM  re- 
portad  f»»or»bi7  on  HJl.  3383  (VeterMUi- 
ApprMitlcohlp  AaiUtance  Act),  ruid  that— 
actliv  on  this  r«coaunendaUop — the  St«t« 
BncuUT*  OooimittM  of  AMVBTS.  De- 
partment of  Almbama.  meeting  In  Mont- 
gomerr.  Al»t)«m«.  on  February  12.  18«7.  bu 
uoanUnouAly  endorsed  tbla  propoeel. 

You  may  feel  free  to  Inform  »ny  other  vet- 
eran«  group*  or  any  of  your  colleagues  In 
Coogreae  of  our  support  of  this  bill  and  we 
hereby  eipreea  our  appreclaUon  to  you  for 
your  Inuoduction  and  support  of  this  bill, 
as  wen  as  other  bills  supported  by  you  and 
tarorable  to  the  veterans  of  this  naUon. 
Very  sincerely, 

Chaslix  Casmus. 

State  Commander, 
Department  of  Alabama. 

AUVCTS.  POWT  No.  3. 
AneHartf.  Alatka,  rebrvrt  20.  f  M7. 
Repreaentatlve  Ctanairr  J.  ZsaLocKl, 
Jtayt>uni  Houte  Oglee  Bvildtni, 
Wastitngton,  D.C. 

OlAX  Sim:  My  sincere  thanks  (or  your  letter 
or  Feb.  1st.  I  win  send  letters  to  my  con- 
giflian  fnm  Alaska,  and  also  paaa  the  word 
along  to  the  members  of  our  Post's. 

We  an  and  bars  been  spending  rait 
amounts  of  money  In  our  Foreign  Aid.  and 
World  Peace  Programs.  I  personally  feel  we 
ahould.  and  very  weU  able  to  spend  a  few 
dollars  here  at  home. 

HA.  Saes  has  very  good  merits,  and  I  wish 
you  the  beet  for  lu  future. 
Thanking  you.  I  remain. 
ReapectfuUy  yours. 

Phil  CoraoN. 

Commander, 

AMVCTS. 
RanoMAL  Cartru.  Post  IS. 

Waahtn^ton,  D.C, 
Hon.  Ct-KMaxT  J.  ZaaLaCKX. 
Houte  ot  Repreaentativea, 
Waahin^on.  D.C. 

Oua  Ma.  ZssLocici:  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  the  vision  to  sponsor  a 
tSU  of  such  vital  importajice  to  the  future  of 
our  Country.  We  of  Poet  »1S  support  H.R. 
3383  as  legislation  which  must  become  law. 
with  every  good  wlah  for  suceeaa. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoeSTH  AaOKSON. 

Commander . 
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at  our  last  scale  Heoullve  Ootnmlttee  meet- 
ing held  oo  February  1»,  1»«T  e«  the  Bronx 
Whlteetone  MoUI,  Bronk,  New  York.      ^^ 

The  members  ot  our  Ststfe  BxecuUve  Oom- 
mlctee  were  la  oompleU  acooed  with  your 
feelings  as  outlined  In  this  Bill. 

I  am  most  happy  to  Uiform  you  that  there 
was  an  unanimous  vote  by  our  State  Eiecu- 
ttve  Committee  to  completely  support  you  in 
your  eOorU  to  get  this  Bill  peaeed. 

Trusting  that  you  shaU  be  eucoessful  in 
your  efforU  to  get  paaaage  of  KJl.  3383.  we 

remain.  

Tours  for  AMTBTB. 

Dick  THoeKBLAO. 

Aifutant. 


FmnsaT  14.  1M7. 
Bepresentatlve  Cixi«»rt  J.  Z«»toCKl. 
Haybum  Hovte  Oltce  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Da»a  CoKoaiasMAK  ZAai.oCKi:  Having  read 
the  inlormatlon  on  H3.  3383.  which  you  so 
thoughtfully  sent  to  me  I  and  I  am  in  com- 
plete  accord   with   your  line  of   ttJnklng^ 

It  would  be  a  miscarriage  of  Justice  to  ei- 
clude  the  Viet  Nam  veteran  from  on-the-job 
or  vocaUonal  training. 

Granted  the  Bouse  Veterans  Allaire  Com- 
mittee found  abusee  ot  this  program  in  the 
past  This  I  feel  should  rest  upon  the 
Imoulders  of  thoee  who  administered  this 
program,  not  the  veteran  in  Viet  Nam  who  is 
Sghtlng  tor  hU  country. 
Sincerely. 

Dals  ijvlNoeTOH. 
NoltoneJ       izecutixre       Committeeman, 
Ohio  Department  of  AMVBTS. 
PS   Attached  U  a  sheet  on  which  you  WIU 
find  the  names  ot  many  veterans  who  also 
agree  with  your  thinking: 

Donald  B.  Wyatt.  H.  K.  Orenter.  Jerry 
Stanley  Cuba  S  Becker.  Diego  Ramlrl.  Paul 
R  Delgado.  Donald  A.  Nelson.  Frank  Oon- 
ulea.  Clinton  B.  Wattmer.  Oermalne  Nelson. 
Joan  Stanley.  ReU  Wyatt.  Arlie  Mae  Watson, 
Juatine  Delgado.  Saturmlna  Bamlre. 


be  aasured  that  we  appreciate  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  In  behalf  of  our  veterans. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JACW  W.  FLTNT. 

iJeportment  Ctfmmander. 

VanaAWs  or  woua  Was  I 

or  THk  VSJi..  Inc.. 
WTsjWnjton.  DC.  January  «,  I»«7. 
Hon.   Cl-kMINT  J     Zablocki. 

jtoybum  House  opce  Butldlnf, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dasa  coNcaMsstAM  ZAStocai:  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  bill.  BM.  tUB,  and  appreci- 
ate your  forwarding  jour  fact  sheet  thereon 
to  me. 

I  during  my  business  days,  did  train  seven 
(7l'  World  War  n  vejeraoa  In  my  business  as 
floor  settere.  Ule  setters,  and  so  forth,  and 
I  am  happy  to  endorse  this  bill  of  yours,  H.R. 
3383. 

If  there  U  anything  further  that  I.  aa  Na- 
tional Commander  of  tbla  organlaaUon.  can 
do.  I  enu  be  moat  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

With  very  beet  snahee,  1  am. 
Slnoetely  yours. 

WnxiAit  H.  WAi.M«a. 
ffatloul  Commander. 


AMVETS. 
DkPAansHirr  or  New  Toaa. 

Bronx.  H.r.,  March  7. 1»«7 
Representative  Ci.ii«jrr  J.  ZAatiOCai. 
Bagbum  House  Opce  Building, 
Washtng!t<m,Ot}. 

Oasa  R»«™«irrATivi  Zaslocki:  Your  Bill 
HJt  33a  was  read  to  the  Execullve  Commlt- 
teamen  o«  AMVTTS  Department  of  New  York 


The  AMxaicart  Lxoiow. 
Detaxtmint  or  Mnaomu,  INC.. 
Jtgermn  City.  Mo..  February  IS.  1)67. 
Repreaentative  Ci.ii«ai«T  J.  ZAStocal. 
U.S.  House  of  Reprtsentativea, 
WashingtOK,  DC. 

DEAa  CoHoaxxBiiAW  ZA»t«nu:  I  am  moat 
aoorecutlve  of  the  Information  received 
from  you  concerning  H.B.  3383  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect the  inequities  apparent  in  previous  leg- 
lalauon  concerning  the  Vietnam  Veterans. 

Personauy  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
by  the  deficiency  In  the  preaent  OI.  bill 
which  aid  not  consider  the  great  need  for 
vocational  type  training  as  well  as  scsdemlc. 
and  as  Commander  of  the  Missouri  Depart- 
ment ot  the  American  Legion  I  am  moat  ap- 
predauve  of  your  eBorts  as  expressed  In  the 
current  bill  which  Is  up  for  conslderaUon. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  eOorts. 
Slnsenly  yours. 

CHAELkS  A.  BAaSOM. 

Department  Commander. 

•tm*  AMsaiCAi*  LaotoH. 

DrVAWncaKT  or  Tkas. 
itustln.  Tei..  February  21,  ti67. 
Bon.  CtMxwT  J.  ZAatocKl. 
House  OJIce  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

DxAS  CONoaawHAW  Zaslocki:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  February  1. 
l»m.  and  the  copy  of  the  Fact  Sheet  on  H.R. 
3383. 

We  in  The  American  I/eglon  In  Texas  very 
much  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  welfare 
of  veterans  and  parUculariy  thoee  of  the 
Vietnam  period  and  wUh  to  advise  that  your 
recommendations  closely  parallel  thoee  rec- 
ommendaUons  of  The  American  legion.  We 
are  studying   your  proposals  and  you  can 


Smib  B.  Aai^Mr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    WSW    TOBM 

IN  THE  HODSg  OF  RIPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednaiay,  March  IS,  ttST 
Mrs.    KEIXY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
more  than  happy  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  commemorating  two  Import- 
ant events  in  the  history  of  prggress  for 
womens   rlghU    In   the  United   St»t«. 
The  first  Is  the  birthday  of  Susan  B 
Anthony,  a  leader  In  the  effort  to  gain 
poUUcal  equaUty  for  women  which  cul- 
minated In  the  adopUon.  to  1920.  of  the 
l»th   amendment  to   the  Constitution. 
The  second  la  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  seating  of  the  first  woman  In  Con- 
gress,    on   March   4.    1917.   Jeannette 
Rankin,  of  Montana,  took  her  seat  In 
the  U.S.  House  of  RepresentaUvea.  and 
thus  became  the  first  woman  to  serve  In 
the  greatest  legislative  body  In  the  world. 
Both  of  theee  ladles  wUl  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  part  which  they  pUyed  In 
the    history    of    progreaa   for    womens 
rights  In  the  United  States. 

As  a  woman  and  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  since  I960.  I 
am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  these  ladies 
because  it  was  by  their  initial  efforts 
that  equal  rights  for  women  was 
achieved. 

Recently  the  pace  for  recognition  ol 
equal  rights  for  women  has  been  acceler- 
ated We  aU  owe  recent  Congresses  a 
debt  of  graUtude  for  many  of  these 
changes,  which  have  added  to  still  fur- 
ther equaUty  for  womeii.  The  Equal  Pay 
for  Women  Act.  which  was  signed  Into 
law  by  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy on  June  10.  19«3,  was  a  mort  Im- 
portant step  toward  the  more  equitable 
treatment  of  women.  I  was  most  for- 
tunate to  have  served  M  the  prwlding 
officer  of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlves 


during  the  debate  on  that  blD.  and  also 
to  have  been  with  President  Kennedy 
when  he  signed  thU  bill  Into  law. 
Another  milestone  was  the  extension  of 
the  equal  opportunity  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  to  prohibit  dls- 
crlminaUon  based  on  sex.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  still  more  should 
be  made  In  order  to  correct  the  Inequities 
which  still  exist. 

Recently  I  learned  of  a  story  of  Susan 
B  Anthony  which  I  will  always  remem- 
ber and  which  I  will  attempt  to  relate  as 
briefly  as  possible.  I  think  It  Is  perti- 
nent to  >all  who  seek  public  office. 

Susan  Anthony  had  accepted  an  In- 
vitation to  speak  In  a  small  town  and, 
after  a  long  Journey  through  a  heavy 
snowstorm  to  keep  this  commitment,  she 
arrived  at  the  station,  where  she  was 
greeted  by  the  statlonmaster  who  told 
her  that  he  was  sure  no  one  would  attend 
the  meeting  to  hear  her  speak.  'With  his 
help,  she  proceeded  to  the  town  hall, 
where  she  was  scheduled  to  give  her 
address,  and  on  arriving  there,  she  found 
the  Janitor  and  his  little  son  attempting 
to  shovel  a  pathway  into  the  hall.  He. 
too.  told  her  that  no  one  would  attend 
the  meeting  and  that  he  would  help  her 
to  her  lodging.  Susan  Anthony  went 
into  the  hall  and  gave  her  address, 
listened  to  by  the  Janitor  and  his  small 
son. 

Many  years  later,  that  SUte  passed 
the  19th  amendment,  granting  womens 
suffrage,  by  only  one  vote.  That  vote 
was  cast  by  the  Uttle  boy  who  attended 
that  meeting  and,  to  his  argument  In 
-the  State  legislature,  he  claimed  that  he 
had  to  vote  for  the  rights  of  women,  due 
to  the  courage  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  due  to  the  One  address  she  gave  on 
that  cold,  cold  night. 


A  Viet  VUUfc  That  CaM  Back  to  Life 

E3n'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH  csaniiKA 
IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTicjdov,  March  15,  IHl 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  DS. 
troops  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have 
the  primary  mission  of  defeating  enemy 
main  force*  and  destroying  their  base 
areas  while  Vietnamese  units  are  devot- 
ing their  priority  of  etfort  to  operations 
In  direct  support  of  pacification.  How- 
ever, It  Is  important  that  we  understand 
that  US.  forces  are  also  directly  sup- 
porting pacification,  particularly  In  areas 
where  there  are  InsutBclent  Vietnamese 
troops  to  perform  this  critical  function. 
An  example  of  this  support  was  recently 
reported  In  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 
The  article  accurately  points  out  an- 
other way  our  forces  are  contrtbuthig  to 
the  effort  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
In  these  days  of  overemphasis  on  alleged 
errors  of  our  troops  in  bombing  or  shell- 
ing the  wrong  city  or  village,  the  reading 
of  this  article  should  be  refreshing  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves. 


The  article  follows: 

A  Vn:r  Vnjjua  Thai  Camx  Back  to  Urx 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coney) 
Rach       Klkx.       BODTK      VixrwASr.— Pour 
months  sgo,  Rach  Klen  was  a  ghoat  town. 

The  population  had  dwindled  from  S.600 
to  less  than  300.  the  rice  mill  and  schooU 
were  clMed.  moet  of  the  shape  UiUng  the 
dusty  market  square  were  shuttered,  sur- 
rounding rice  paddles  were  abandoned,  and 
moet  of  the  houses  In  town  were  empty. 

And  the  Viet  Cong  were  in  complete  con- 
trol. 

Today  the  population  has  climbed  iMCk 
above  the  700  mark,  more  people  are  return- 
ing to  their  hotnee  every  day,  the  market  Is 
busUlng  and  there  Is  regular  service  by  12 
to  15  buses  between  here  and  Saigon  dally. 
The  Vietnamese  government  U  back  In 
business  in  Rach  Klen.  and  the  Viet  Cong 
have  been  driven  out. 

What  made  the  difference  Is  the  presence 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  which  sent  a  battalion  of 
infantry  here  Uet  December  In  one  of  the 
first  American  moves  Into  the  Mekong  Delta. 
What's  being  done  In  Rach  Klen,  a  dis- 
trict town  in  l.ong  An  Provmce  about  15 
miles  south  of  Saigon,  is  almost  a  textbook 
illustration  of  what  the  expert*  mean  when 
they  talk  about  pacification  of  the  Viet- 
namese countryside. 

The  moet  Important  element  In  padfica- 
tlon  is  not  providing  handouU  of  food  or 
building  new  schools  but  providing  secu- 
rity. 

People  have  to  be  convinced  that  If  they 
line  up  with  the  government,  they  are  golhg 
to  be  protected— end  that  the  protecUoo  Is 
not  suddenly  going  to  disappear  and  lesve 
them  to  reprisals  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

In  late  November.  19«».  the  Vietnamese 
loremment  and  troops  completely  withdrew 
from  Rach  Klen  under  Increasing  Viet  Cong 

""  Most  of  the  tovmspeople  fled  right  behind 

them.  

Then  In  December.  IBM.  the  US.  Army 
sent  a  battalion  of  the  asth  Division  down 
here.  . 

That  battalion  was  replaced  a  month  ago 
by  the  Sd  Battalion.  39th  Regiment.  >th  In- 
fantry Division,  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  W.  R. 
Richardson  of  Augusts.  Oa.,  and  the  results 
of  the  T3.S.  presence  have  been  remarkable. 

"This  U  a  sort  of  pilot  project  to  see  what 
we  could  do  about  re-establishing  the  Viet- 
namese government  here  and  giving  the  peo- 
ple the  kind  of  aecurity  they  could  believe 
in."  said  Capt  Walter  E.  Cramer  of  Savannah, 
Oa    the  batUUon'B  civic  action  officer. 

The  government  Is  back  In  business.  An 
acUng  dlsulct  chief,  a  village  chief  and  a 
hamlet  chief  are  in  residence  here. 

Two  teachers  who  fled  have  returned  and 
a  school  haa  been  reopened  in  a  former 
Buddhist  temple  with  more  than  100  pupUs. 

•At  first,  only  sbout  one  third  ot  the  shops 
In  the  market  were  open."  Cramer  said. 
■Now  it's  about  two-thirds.  We've  even  got 
two  Jewelry  stores  and  the  owners  feel  se- 
cure enou^  to  put  their  stuff  out  on  dls- 

The  Americans  have  conducted  a  medical 
program  In  which  Army  medlce  and  the 
battolion  doctor  have  treated  more  than  800 
pereons  In  Rsch  Klen  and  the  surrounding 

Three  or  four  nights  a  week  more  than  300 
people  gather  In  the  marketplace  to  watch 
television  or  movies  provided  by  the  Amer- 
icans. 

The  batuilon  Is  also  Installing  electricity 
In  the  school  and  other  town  buUdlngs  and 
provides  the  people  with  about  3,000  gallons 
of  drinking  water  a  day. 

The  villagers  are  once  again  working  tJielr 
rice  paddles,  carrying  Vletnamsse  Oaga  Into 
the  fields  with  them  so  that  the  Americans 
don't  mutake  them  for  Viet  Cong. 


There  are  still  plenty  ot  Viet  Cong  around. 
J<wt  two  mllM  south  of  Rach  Klen,  the 
Americans  cant  get  near  the  village  la  My 
Le  without  getting  shot  at. 

But  the  battaUon  la  gradually  pushing  lu 
Influence  outward,  running  legular  opera- 
uoos  to  clear  the  enemy  out  ot  areas  around 
Rach  Klen, 


Id  Support  of  AnlicriBe  Letislatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  IS,  1967 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee No.  5  are  today  holding  hear- 
ings for  the  first  time  on  the  Safe  SUeete 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967.  The  need 
to  give  Federal  help  to  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  especially  in  large  metro- 
poUtan  areas  such  as  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  Is  part  of  my  district,  is  obvious 
All  one  has  to  do  to  see  that  more  men 
and  equipment,  plus  Innovative  ideas,  are 
needed  in  the  fight  against  crime  on  the 
streets.  Is  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  almost  any 
newspaper  from  any  community  of  sub- 
stantial size.  This  front-page  story  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  Monday, 
March  3,  Is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
problem  local  communities  face — a  prob- 
lem which  I  consider  to  be  exceptionally 
grave  at  this  point  and  one  that  needs 
the  attenUon  of  all  public  officials.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Musosa  Ratx  Zooms  in  Ctxvxx.AWn 
Five  days  of  bloodshed  last  week  In  which 
a  CTS  bus  driver  and  two  East  Side  grocerc 
were  shot  to  death  have  Increased  Cleveland's 
19«7  homicides  to  35. 

This  Is  31  more  than  at  this  time  In  IBoe. 
And  laat  year  Cleveland  recorded  an  aU- 
time  high  of  168  muidera. 

At  this  rate.  Cleveland's  murder  toU  oould 
reach  200  by  the  end  ot  ie«7.  PoUoe  regard 
this  as  nearly  unavoidable—even  with  enact- 
ment of  gun  registration  laws. 

Two  policemen  who  regularly  deal  with 
the  illegal  use  of  vreapons  said  gun  registra- 
tion could  not  begin  to  control  firearms  m 
the  conunlsslon  of  crimes. 

"The  sversge  person  Involved  In  these 
murders  Un't  going  to  oome  to  the  police 
station  to  register  his  weapon,"  said  Lt. 
Michael  Roth,  head  ot  the  arms  unit. 

■■He  won't  come  In  even  It  there  is  a  ref- 
Utratlon  law  saying  he  will  go  to  Jail  If  he 
doean't." 

"Criminals  won't  be  stopped  by  gun  permit 
la^ws."  said  Sgt.  Harry  O.  Lelsman.  who  la 
assigned  to  city  Jail  and  Is  president  ot  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Pistol  League. 

"They  wUI  go  to  another  elty.  another 
sUte,  even  another  country  to  get  the 
weapons  they  want." 

"Many  of  the  weapons  we  have  selaed  In 
murders  are  foreign  makea,"  Roth  said. 

•congress  and  the  President  ahould  seal 
off  this  unport  of  foreign  guns."  Roth  said. 
•even  though  It  would  be  unpopular  because 
gun  ImporU  are  big  business  and  the  maU- 
order  houses  wouldn't  Uke  it." 

Few  American  guns  turn  up  In  crlrnes. 
Roth  said,  because  manufacturers^  serial 
numbers  snd  purchasers'  names  are  recorded 
at  the  time  of  sale.  American  guns,  he  noted 
are  more  expensive. 
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Bgt  LelKHMi  clt«l  iUttaUM  to  rtiow  UMt 
rimregl.tr.tlon  would  b«  IneflectlY.  In  b»K- 
ing  many  CleveUnd  .treet  crlmM. 

*0(  litwut  240  robberte.  in  s  r»c«nt  period, 
there  wm  no  w^ipon  o<  «17  kind  n»d  In 
.bout  two-ttolrd.  of  these  '=^-  'i',"^?;  ' 
»onder  how  mMj  of  the  'Mmed  ro"^"" 
In  thU  period  were  committed  with  bluiX 
•outer  pletoU  eold  In  m»nr  .toree? 

Leumin  Klded:  The  re.1  problem  U  the 
hum»a  belnt  Be  1.  the  one  who  h^dle.  the 
we«pon.  Hletortcally  the  hum«n  »«ff  °" 
not  done  too  well  In  hl»  effort,  to  avoid  WW. 
violence  Mid  brutality." 

•Bljld  enlocoement  of  the  law  la  the  only 
anawer."  Roth  Mid. 

•cnmlnala.-  Lel«nan  Mid,  "muat  be 
treated  by  the  court,  u  the  d.ngerou.  anl- 
mTu^ey  aie  and  not  M  good  UtU.  boy. 
who  were  ralMd  In  bad  neighborhood,  and 
made  little  mUUilie.  by  robbing  live  or  .1. 
old  women  or  cutting  KMneone'.  throat  alter 
a  backyard  argument." 

Mr  Speaker.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
I  am  very  pleased  the  President  has  seen 
m  to  r«oo«:nl«  the  problems  of  crime  in 
our  cities,  and  I  hope  legislation  Is  passed 
that  will  help  clues  like  Cleveland  solve 
this  terrible  and  serious  problem.  I  also 
think  the  chairman  o(  the  JudlelaiT 
Conunlttee,  Emakdil  C«llm.  should  be 
commended  for  taking  prompt  action  on 
the  proposed  crime  bills. 
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Mmatiac  PaUic  Oatcnr  »  Criaie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  axjMois 
IN  THE  HOXT8I  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  March  15.  1)67 
Mr.McClORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic outcry  against  decisions  of  tlie  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  hampering  the  proaecu- 
tloo  of  crime  continues  to  mount.  The 
dissenting  opinions  in  the  famed  Mi- 
randa case  expressed,  in  no  uncertain 
language,  the  dire  effecU  of  the  majority 
ruling  on  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 

A  respectable  and  respected  minority 
of  the  members  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  have  cited  the  need  for  over- 
coming these  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Judiciary  Committee  hearings  are 
oomm«nctng  today  on  administration - 
■ponaortsd  anticrlme  legislation  It  is 
hoped  that  full  attention  may  be  given 
also  to  the  need  for  achieving  the  consU- 
tutlonal  objective  of  "iuatlce. "  not  only 
for  the  criminally  accused  but  for  the 
law-abiding  citizens  as  well. 

In  the  Tuesday.  March  14,  WaU  Street 
Journal,  an  editorial  emphasized  the 
need  for  reform  In  order  to  overcome 
the  unconscionable  advantage  given  to 
the  accused  at  this  time  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  colleagues  this  editorial,  en- 
titled '■Crime  and  Ideology. "  which  reads 
as  follows: 

CmsMT  Ajvv  InaoLocr 
atlaena  wonlsd  about  mounting  crime 
can  thank  a  Senate  Judiciary  .ubcommlttee 
for  taking  teattmony  on  how  recent  Supreme 
Court  decUlon.  have  hampered  Uw  enforce- 
ment, an  iMUe  which  me  Admlnl.tratlon'i 
touted  antl-crlme  cruaade  lia.  pointedly 
avotdad. 


Th.  practical  rtlectt  of  theM  dedalon., 
Kvetal  eomraentatoea  make  clear,  are  oml- 
noua.  They  glv.  the  criminal  »  much  lee- 
way even  a  Mlf-coof«M«l  murderer  can  go 
free  Beyond  that,  were  convinced,  an  analy- 
Ma  of  the  phuoeophy  tHe  decHlon.  reflect 
would  tell  the  niUon  a  good  dMl  about  lu 
crime  problem.  ^      „     ^ 

The  Judiciary  .ubcommlttee  under  Sena- 
tor McCLau-AM  heard  Philadelphia  DUtrlct 
Attorney  Arlen  Specter  le«tlty  that  the 
Court'.  decUlon.  have  meant  the  loa.  or 
abandonment  of  many  proaecutlona.  And 
Judge  J  Bdward  Lumhard.  chief  of  the  sec- 
ond Circuit  Court  of  Appeal.,  Mid  High 
court  decision,  and  other  InBuencea  have 
made  It  m  dlBcult  to  convict  criminal,  that 
"It  1.  unthinkable"  the  nation  could  .How 
■uch  a  .Uuatlon  to  peralat. 

Similarly  a  minority  .tatement  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Prealdenf.  Crime  CommlMlon 
pointed  out  how  recent  decision,  have  .harp- 
iV  limited  traditional  UM  of  oonlCMlon.  and 
even  threaten  to  preclude  police  Interroga- 
UOD  of  suspect.  The  minority  asked  If  the 
Kalea  have  tilled  In  favor  of  the  accuMd  and 
agalnil  law  enlorceraent  and  the  public  fur- 
ther than  the  beat  Intereat  of  the  country 
permlu."  ._    __ 

The  aUtement  concluded  that  such  an 
imbalance  doe.  Indeed  ealat,  and  called  for 
nothing  leM  than  a  Con.tltuUonal  amend- 
ment modifying  the  BUI  of  Bight..  The 
modification,  would  ln.ure  the  police  an  op- 
portunity lor  Interrogation,  permit  uK  of  any 
truly  voluntary  confeMlon.  and  allow  proa- 
ecutor.  to  comment  on  the  Ulence  of  the 
accUMd.  . 

Thl.  minority  .Utement  WM  written  by 
four  dl.ungul.hed  attomeya.  three  of  whom 
are  past  president,  of  the  American  Bar  Aa- 
socl.tlon  Three  additional  member,  of  the 
panel  concurred,  meaning  the  .t.tement  wM 
backed  by  over  a  third  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mlMlon.  Here  U  a  pivotal  Isaue  of  l.w  en- 
forcement.  r.Ued  by  the  moat  reaponalble 
quarter.,  which  demend.  .ttentlon  and 
eaploraUon. 

Yet  not  only  wm  tne  atatement  Ignored  In 
,uh»quent  Admlnlatratlon  propoMls.  but 
the  majority  of  tie  Commleslon  ItMlt 
managed  not  to  utter  one  word  about  the  la- 
aue  In  lu  SOIKpaga  report.  The  reaMn  for 
the  curloua  alienee,  we  suspect.  1.  much  the 
Mme  u  the  original  reason  the  declUona  were 
made  That  U,  to  many  the  doctrines  In- 
volved are  not  lubjeot.  foe  raUonal  debate, 
but  artlclM  of  faith. 

Take  the  declslona  expanding  Uie  privilege 
against  self-lncrlmlnaUon.  The  Crime  Oom- 
mlsalon  minority  atatement  noted  that 
among  legal  scholars,  "the  qnctlon  U  now 
being  increasingly  asked  whether  the  full 
Kope  of  the  privilege.  M  recenUy  construed 
and  eipanded,  U  JusUOed  either  by  Its  long 
and  Ungled  history  or  by  any  genuine  need 
in  a  criminal  trial." 

Certainly.  In  none  of  the  Instant  cases  was 
there  much  IndlcaUon  that  previous  police 
practice  had  wrved  to  oonvlct  innocent  per- 
K>ns.  lUther  than  legal  precedent  or  prac- 
tical Justice,  tne  source  of  the  Supreme  Court 
majority's  declslona  favoring  criminals  was 
Its  own  rarefled  ideology.  This  has  become 
w  apparent  that  even  a  Uberal  columnist 
like  Joseph  Kraft  hM  recently  been  com- 
menting on  "Ule  weaknoM  of  the  Uberal 
iheology  m  a  rauonale  for  Judicial  deter- 
mination." 

Their  connection  with  this  seculsr  theology 
gives  the  Court  decisions  an  importance 
beyond  even  their  great  practical  effect.  r*)r 
it  U  the  Mme  Ideology  that  holds.  In  groM 
exaggeration  of  several  certain  truths,  that 
a  criminal  la  an  object  of  sympathy  deserv- 
ing every  break,  that  Kiclety  sin.  agalnat 
tbe  criminal  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  tHat  a  lawbreaker  bears  no  Individ- 
ual moral  reeponalbiUty. 

By  starting  with  the  Supreme  Court  decl- 
doos  embodying  that  Ideology  »  completely. 


some  subcommittee  or  oommlsalon  might  be 
sble  to  trace  Its  pervasive  effects,  and  Its  oon- 
oomltant  dlluUon  ol  every  variety  of  moral 

authority.  , 

The  eiploratloo  would  eapoee  one  ImpOT- 
tant  root  at  todaya  troublesome  crime  prob- 
lem, a  root  many  tdaologlsto  would  prefer 
to  keep  hidden. 


Labels  oa  Ihe  Aacfkaa  Political  SccM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BIPRE8ESTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  15.  19S7 
Mr  FINDLEV.  Mr.  Speaker.  poUUcal 
labels  have  always  been  a  source  of  gtwt 
controversy.  They  have  "made"  Indi- 
viduals or  they  have  destroyed  them, 
mainly  because  the  meaning  attributed 
to  such  iabeU  was  not  really  understood. 
Mr  Ray  J.  McHugh.  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Copley  Press 
has  written  an  Interesting  editorial  on 
this  subject  and  I  place  It  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoaD-. 

A  Niw  iJissl, :  TaaomoMal.  AHatc.H 
It  hM  become  apparent  that  tradiUooal 
labels  applied  to  the  major  American  pouu- 
CKl  phlloaophlea  have  lost  most  o*  thslr  sig- 
nificance, parucularly  the  word  "conserva- 
tive." 

In  the  classic  pollUcal  senM.  a  conserva- 
tive la  a  penoa  who  seeks  only  to  preserve 
ealsung  institution,  and  vlewa  Thla  hM 
never  really  been  true— conservatives  are 
not  opposed  to  Changs  and  progroM. 

The  Important  distinction  1.  that  they 
Mek  progresa  on  an  orderly  baU.  within  the 
framework  of  tne  Constitution  and^he  tra- 
dltlona  of  tne  United  SUM.  of  America. 

Clearly  a  new  and  more  accurate  term  Is 
needed  on  tne  national  scene  to  describe 
correctly  the  core  philosophies  of  many  of 
thoM  ws  call  "ConservaUvM"  today. 

What  could  be  more  approprlau  than 
■Traditional  American "— a  title  Uiat  trans- 
cends party  llnee,  clear,  false  oonnoUUons 
and  dellnMtos  a  philosophy  that  U  gaining 
momentum  among  American  voter.? 
Who  U  a  Traditional  American? 
A  Traditional  American  la  a  person  who 
like  the  Pounding  Pathera  bellevM  thU  na- 
tion U  divinely  blewed  by  the  Creatoe.  and, 
therefore,  reverence  and  trust  In  Ood  are  a 
national  heritage. 

The  Traditional  American  believes  Im- 
pUclUy  In  the  rights,  Mfeguartls  and  repub- 
lican form  of  government  eaubllshed  by  the 
ConsUtutlon   snd  lu  smendmenU. 

The  Traditional  American  beUeves  that 
government  cannot  give  what  U  already 
Creator-endowed,  but  that  It  govema  with 
consent  of  the  governed,  derlvlug  lU  power 
from  the  people.  He  beUevM  that  minimum 
necessary  government  and  authority  cIOMst 
to  the  local  level  are  beet. 

The  Traditional  American  reapecu  moral- 
ity uw  and  order.  MeklDg  necsMary  change 
through  established  legal  mean,  not  through 
street  warfare. 

The  Traditional  American  heUeves  in  the 
right  of  private  property  and  lU  great  corol- 
lary the  free  enUrprlse  system,  .n  economic 
formuls  thst  hM  made  the  United  Bute, 
the  most  proaperoua  nation  In  history. 

The  TradlUonal  American  U  a  patriot  In 
the  fuU  MhM  of  the  word.  Be  Is  proud  of 
the  herttsge.  customs,  legends,  glories  and 
nog  of  his  nation.  knowUlg  theM  are  among 
things  that  carry  the  national  meaning  to 
succeuful  generaUons.     By  deflnlUon  "tra- 


diuon^^  Is  the  banding  down  of  knowledge 
through    the   generaUons, 

The  Trsdiuonsl  American  bcllsTss  In  a 
strong  national  defense,  knowing  our  bisM- 
ings  are  coveted  by  others  wltJi  far  Ism 
Kruples.  He  U  resdy  to  stand  for  hU  coun- 
try in  lU  hours  of  need.  oOertng  his  life  U 

The  Traditional  American  U  many  mors 
things  thst  together  have  built  the  United 
States  of  America  Into  ths  nation  that  It  la 
today.  The  progreM  he  advocates  Is  the 
only  true  snd  lasting  progress  because  It  Is 
buUt  on  a  foundation  of  tried  and  true 
prlndplM  and  with  the  mortar  of  reason 
and  equality. 


Sobnrsiea  hj  GoTeraneat 

EXTmjSlON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  irsw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  IS.  liS7 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  editorial  by  Norman  Cousins 
concerning  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  which  appeared  in  the  March  4 
edition  of  the  Saturday  Review.  The 
editorial  discusses  the  recent  disclosure 
of  CIA  funding  of  domestic  organisations 
and  traces  the  history  of  the  acUvltles 
of  this  Agency.  Since  some  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  CIA's  funding  activities 
came  to  light,  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  Initial  debate  will  end  without  the 
establishment  of  elfecUve  controls  over 
the  Agency.  The  editorial  calls  for  the 
continuation  of  the  debate  and  shows  the 
great  need  for  a  congressional  oversight 
committee  such  as  the  one  proposed  in 
my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  308. 
The  editorial  follows : 

BlTSViaSXOK    BT  OOVnWMENT 

Ths  CIA  WM  conceived  twenty  year,  ago  M 

a  .pecille  rupoiue  to  the  global  subversive 
actlriUes  of  communism.  It  wm  decided,  on 
ths  highest  levels  of  government,  that  what 
the  U£.  needed  wm  a  super-secret  agency 
with  worldwide  capabUltles — an  agency  far 
more  aecret  than  even  the  PBI. 

The  CIA  WM  specifically  eiempted  st  the 
start  from  most  of  the  checks  and  balancM 
that  are  Indigenous  to  American  Constitu- 
tional government.  The  funds  at  lu  disposal 
might  rim  Into  bullons  of  dollars,  but  there 
WM  no  requirement  for  open  public  or  legls- 
latlvs  debate  or  review.  The  agency  would 
be  responsible  to  the  President  and  would 
operate  through  a  watchdog  committee  In 
CongreM  but  even  this  procedure  wm  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Constitutional  requlremenU. 
The  work  of  the  CIA  wm  divided  Into  two 
broad  areM.  One  area  involved  the  operation 
of  a  top-level  Infonnstlon-gatherlng  service 
that  would  make  lu  reporu  available 
to  the  security  centers  of  government,  such 
M  the  WhlM  House,  Department  of  Defense, 
Department  of  SUte.  The  second  area  wm 
an  opcraUonal  branch  that  would  carry  out 
top-iecrel  activities  designed  to  sdvancs 
the  nstlonal  InteresU  of  the  United  SUtes. 
It  is  now  esKnUsl.  on  ths  basis  of  avail- 
able but  limited  Informatloti,  to  attempt  an 
assessment. 

The  analyses  and  reporu  compiled  by  the 
Information  or  IntelUgence  arm  of  the  CIA. 
according  to  many  competent  observers  in- 
side and  outside  government,  have  been  of 
the  highest  order. 


It  Is  OTsr  ths  action  area,  however,  that 
the  dimcultlM  and  the  debatea  have  arisen. 
The  most  recent  disclosuTM  about  the  ClA 
concern  aecr*t  government  funds  l>elng  chan- 
neled into  unlversltlM,  labor  unions,  and 
organlsaUona  of  studenU,  newsmen,  and 
bUBlneaunsn.  CIA  official,  privately  would 
probably  point  to  .uch  acUvlUe.  m  being 
among  their  finest  achlevemenu.  Por  theas 
were  no  cloak-and-dagger  operaUona  mvolv- 
ing  thefu  of  Mcret  documenu  or  under- 
ground acU  of  danng  an(l  violence.  TheM 
acUritlM  have  been  part  of  an  effort  to 
mount  an  intellectual  and  cultural  counter- 
offensive  sgalnst  the  threat  of  communist 
Ideology.  The  CIA  wm  shrewd  enough  to 
know  that  the  most  effective  forces  It  could 
recruit  and  send  Into  the  field  would  come 
not  from  the  far  right  but  from  the  cenur 
and  the  non-communist  left.  In  the  esse  of 
the  mtemstlonal  meeUn^  of  studenu.  news- 
men and  labor  leadeis,  the  main  purpose 
of  the  CIA  WM  not  to  use  Americans  m  sgenU 
but  to  give  the  United  SUtes  top-level  rep- 
r»enuaon  at  world  Intellectual  or  economic 
meeong.  Involving  opportunlUes  for  Icader- 

'ISifendeis  of  these  CIA  acUvltles  My  that 
the  nauon  hM  been  well  Mrvod  by  what  they 
deacribe  M  a  highly  sophisticated  and  knowl- 
edgeable counter-offensive  against  the 
enemies  of  cultural  and  political  freedom. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  CIA.  both  in  Wash- 
ington snd  in  the  Oeld.  hM  maintained  the 
highest  standarda  In   the  recruiting  of  lu 

"^^^all  thl.  Is  beside  the  main  point.  Tot 
what  U  inunded  M  a  defense  of  the  CTA 
sctually  consututes  lu  Mverest  Indictment, 
It  hM  now  been  demonstrated  that  even  the 
most  well-lnuntloned  purposes  and  projects, 
when  conceived  and  carried  out  within  the 
oonwit  ol  undercover  operaUons.  carry  p«n- 
alUea  that  far  outweigh  any  good  that  mlgnt 
be  achieved  The  abuses  of  the  CIA  are  not 
chargeable  to  poor  Judgment  »'  '"  ""^L"*' 
The  abuses  are  Inherent  In  the  terrible  mle- 
ooncepOon  behind  the  existence  of  the  CIA^ 
The  Mcret  underwriting  by  the  CIA  of 
scUvltfM  by  the  National  Student  AmocU- 
Uon  Is  a  case  In  point  Some  student  iMders 
who  cooperated  with  the  CIA  were  exempted 
from  the  draft  All  were  required  to  Ue  snd 
to  sign  oatha  Mylng  they  would  not  reveal 
the  true  sUte  of  affairs. 

Half  the  nation's  population  Is  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  It  la  slways  risky  to 
chsracterlM  the  dominant  mood  of  any  gen- 
eration, but  there  are  many  Indications  that 
many  of  the  young  people  »'  "^  »;"«2 
today  are  losing  confidence  m  the  ablUty  of 
their  elder,  to  operate  a  dvlllxatlcm  rt*P^- 
slhly  or  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  Integrity 
that  can  provide  a  moral  tone  for  the  so- 
ciety The  discovery  that  the  government 
Itself  hM  played  a  corrupting  role  la  not 
Ukely  to  have  a  cleansing  effect  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  young  people  toward  adult- 
approved  InsUtbtlons. 

The  misconception  behind  the  existence  of 
the  CIA  is  a  simple  one.  That  misconception 
U  that  It  U  poMlble  and  proper  to  turn  over 
to  a  group  of  men,  the  kind  of  authority 
and  liwer  that  the  XI B.  Constitution  was 
specifically  deagned  to  prevent.  In  tact 
the  very  existence  of  the  CIA  Is  s  monument 
to  the  failure  of  the  recent  and  present  gen- 
eration of  policymakers  in  government  to 
take  the  basic  philosophy  of  this  nation 
senouslv.  The  mam  point  or  principle  that 
emerged  from  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia 
Constitutional  CoLVentlon  wm  that  the  Olg. 
geet  danger  to  human  freedom  wm  repre- 
sented not  Just  by  bad  men  st  the  heads  of 
bsd  govemmenu  but  by  good  men  who  were 
put  in  positions  where  they  were  sble  to 
bperate  ouUlde  the  Uw.  The  Pounding 
Pathere  didn't  have  to  be  told  that  extraor- 
dinary sltuaUons  would  srise  to  which  ex- 
traordinary authority  might  be  required. 
What  concerned  them,  however,  wm  that  ths 


sxlstsncs  at  such  situations  might  stampede 
and  mlalead  man  into  ersatlng  a  mechanlam 
that  In  Itself  would  be  subvsrrtve  of  Constl- 
tutlofial  government. 

While  ths  full  story  of  the  CIA  In  prsctlos. 
ss  spsrt  from  theory.  Is  known  only  to  a  few, 
•nougb  is  now  known  to  underscors  the 
foresight  of  the  American  Poundera.  Con- 
alder  Cuba.  Wlien  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy came  to  office,  he  WM  confronted  by  a 
fully  developed  plan  to  equip  and  finance  an 
esnlgr*  invasion  of  Cuba.  The  effort  failed, 
despite  extravagant  advance  aMurances  to 
the  contrary.  The  President  wM  urged  to 
ball  out  the  enterprise  by  authorlxlng  the 
use  of  American  troops  for  Invasion  purpose*. 
ThU  the  President  refused  to  do — not  be- 
cause the  might  of  the  United  SUtes  wm 
Inadequate  for  »uch  an  objoctlre.  but  ba- 
csuM  the  President  had  a  sense  of  history, 
respect  for  the  moral  position  of  the  United 
SUtes  m  the  world,  and  wm  opposed  to  the 
killing  of  thousands  of  (Cubans. 

The  Cuban  epUode  revealed  one  Mpect  of 
the  grave  danger  represented  by  the  CIA. 
ThU  WM  that  It  could  set  forces  In  motion 
which  could  Impel  an  American  President, 
governed  by  considerations  of  national  pride, 
to  depart  from  his  own  basic  poUcles.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  the  wldsom  and  ^e  cour- 
age to  avoid  compounding  a  natloiial  error. 
It  would  be  a  serious  mUtake,  hoyever,  to 
suppose  that  such  qualities  are  autofiaUcally 
built  toto  the  Presidency- 
President  Dwight  D.  EUenhower  sought  to 
ease  world  tensions  by  exploring  with  tte 
Boriet  Union  the  possibility  of  bringing  the 
sptrallng  world  srms  race  under  control.  He 
wanted  to  take  full  advantage  of  any  genu- 
toe  change  In  Soriet  leadership  foUowtog  the 
death  of  Josef  Stalin.  The  President's  moves 
in  thU  direction  were  blocked  by  the  action 
of  the  Cl\  to  penetrating  the  airspace  of  the 
soviet  Union  with  a  spying  plane  at  precisely 
the  time  a  Paris  summit  meeting  WM  about 
to  begin.  The  Prealdent  wm  persuaded  by 
the  hMd  of  the  CIA  to  Identity  himself  with 
the  Incident,  lest  It  appear  before  the  world 
that  the  President  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
nation's  own  security  poUclM. 

General  Eisenhower  ordered  the  dlsconUn- 
uaUon  ot  the  spying  planes  over  Russian  ter- 
ritory tmt  the  episode  undennlned  hU  long- 
held  hope  that  he  could  make  a  fundamental 
contribution  to  the  enlargement  ot  world 
peace  No  one  knows  whether  the  summit 
meeting.  If  it  had  been  held,  would  have 
altered  hUtory.  but  It  Is  not  toconcelvable 
that  a  dent  might  have  been  made  to  the 
arms  race,  poMlbly  tocludtog  the  algnlng  of  a 
nuclear  test  ban  and  a  nonproUteraUon 
treaty  In  any  event,  it  wm  demonstrated 
once  agato  that  the  CIA  bad  veto  power  over 
U.S.  poUcy. 

Ths  rcJe  ot  the  CIA  to  Vietnam  Is  a  matter 
of  apecuutlon.  One  ot  the  sticking  potoU  In 
the  Geneva  negoUaUons  of  IBM  that  ended 
the  French  occupation  of  Indo-Chlna  had  to 
do  with  the  provUlon  In  the  Geneva  Treaty 
calUng  tor  all  outside  forces  to  leave  the  area. 
Premier  Mendis-Prance  of  Prance  hM  said  he 
WM  pressed  at  the  negoUaUona  to  provide 
assurance  that  the  departure  of  the  French 
would  not  be  the  signal  for  the  smval  of 
the  Americans.  Mend«s-Pranoe  repued  he 
bad  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  United 
SUtes  would  not  respect  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Treaty.  Shortly  after  the  French 
lett  the  United  SUtM  moved  toto  I^os  and 
Vietnam.  The  Bao  Dal  government  In  South 
Vietnam  wm  replaced  by  that  ot  US  -hacked 
Ngo  Dtnh  Diem.  The  countrywide  free  elec- 
tlona  speclfled  In  the  Geneva  agreement  were 
called  off  by  South  Vietnam.  Shortly  there- 
after the  Vletoong  started  lU  campaign  ot 
assssslnaUon,  terror,  and  subversion  .gainst 
the  Sooth.  The  Vletoong  wm  becked  by 
North  Vletium  but  s  urge  part  of  lu  total 
miutary  suppUss— at  one  point  it  reached  tt 
estimated  80  per  eent^-came  from  the  United 
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SUtM,  Ii»»lii«  been  captured  or  turned  o»er 

by  Vlewonf  eymp^lfitaeie. 

ETentuillj.  OM  Mem  gcr^Trnwat  ■mmM 
»lol.ntly  overthrown  from  within  »»>  ™ 
Preildem  klUed  In  a  coop  in  which  tie  United 
SCetee  WM  >  t.<at  pertner.  •<»»^'">«  "^^C 
mer  OS.  AmbeeMiiUir  lo  Vietnam  frederlcl 
Q  NolUn*.  Jr.  The  AmbeeMJior  Mid  he  be- 
Uered  It  «.  not  the  CIA  but  the  St»le  De- 
OMToent  tB»t  8»ie  lu  »ppro»«l  to  the  enter- 
Wriee  Be  th»t  H  It  m»T.  the  crtUceJ  point 
bse  te  lh»t  the  government  oj  the  Dnlted 
StAtee  wee  inyolted  In  the  iUbTemon  ot  en- 
other  gcrrernment.  The  overthrow  end 
murder  of  DUm  mede  »  ehemblee  ot  Amer- 
Icei  decleietlon  thet  It  came  Into  South 
Vlotnjan  »t  the  eipreee  Inrltetlon  ol  that 
(DTernment  In  order  to  keep  It  from  being 
eubverted.  , 

A>  tor  I^iM.  thle  obeerref  hee  no  In- 
jormeOMi  about  the  role  ot  the  CIA  to 
the  ihaetlj  mletake  thM  led  the  United 
Stales  in  19«0  to  help  Phouml  Noeevan  etege 
hie  mlliury  ooup  agalnet  the  elected  govern- 
ment of  Souvanna  Phouma.  What  U  known, 
however  U  that  the  coup  touched  oO  a  ejvll 
war  with  the  United  etatee  In  the  Incredible 
poeltlon  irf  euppljln*  anna  to  both  aide*  and 
naTlng  the  ealarlee  of  both  armlee. 

KvMtuallj.  the  United  SUtee  helped  to 
reetixe  the  government  ot  Souvanna  Phouma. 
but  the  Incredible  misadventure  had  mean- 
while taken  the  Uvee  of  thoueand  of  dvU- 
lans  and  eoldlere.  _„   ,        ^ 

WhUe  In  Vientiane.  L«a>,  in  IBM.  I  met  a 
pilot  from  the  Tom  DoolBT  Hoepltal  who  told 
me  he  had  )uat  turned  down  an  offer  of 
(3  000  a  month  from  the  CIA  to  Ht  arma 
•ecreU;  to  a  comer  of  Burma  where  rem- 
nanta  of  the  Chlneae  NatlonaUat  Army  had 
aettled  after  the  revolution.  Several  weeks 
aft«  my  encounter  with  the  pilot.  I  read 
ocwspaper  reports  about  demonstrations 
outalde  the  V3.  Embassy  In  Rangoon  when 
It  became  known  that  the  United  State,  bad 
violated  Burmeee  sovereignty  and  had  Jeop- 
aidlied  Burma's  security  vU-a-vU  Its  power- 
ful neighbor  to  the  north.  If  one  aspect  of 
the  work  c<  the  CIA  la  to  make  friends  for 
the  United  States,  thle  partlcuiar  aim  was 
not  furthered  !n  Burma,  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Secretary  of  SUte  h»e  Jnstlfled  theee 
actlviuee  by  deecrtblng  than  ae  an  Inevltahle 
concomitant  of  International  life  In  the 
world  today.  The  United  SUtee.  he  hae  eald. 
should  not  be  the  only  oountry  Vo  stand 
aloof  from  sucll  nndertaklnga. 

Thle  r»ma»»ahle  statement  mlaeea  the 
main  pottle  at  leeue.  One  point  la  that  one 
at  the  ehaiaeterlsUee  that  dletlngulahee  the 
United  Butaa  from  totalltmrtan  ooontilee  U 
Che  trust  that  It  can  Insplie  both  In  Ite  own 
people  and  In  other  peoples  throughout  the 
World.  Bow  do  we  weeken  the  eoBununlat 
conspiracy  or  any  other  conspiracy  when  we 
make  other  nations  uncertain  and  sttspkiloue 
about  the  depth  and  range  ot  our  secret  ac- 
UTlUee  liut^  their  oountrtee?  Is  It  e^ab- 
bUehad  that  the  only  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  totahtarlans  la  to  Imitate  themf 

A  aeoond  point  hae  to  do  with  the  concept 
of  a  free  society  held  by  tboee  who  are  now 
acting  in  1«  name.  When  did  the  American 
people  five  their  representaUvee  In  govern- 
ment the  right  to  engage  In  the  subversion 
of  other  govemraente  or  to  decide  arbitrarily 
and  outside  Constitutional  proceeeee  how 
their  money  U  to  be  spent,  or  to  Involve  lu 
own  dtliene  In  seeiet  oaths,  or  to  give  some 
dtlaens  special  prlvllegee  for  pUylng  the 
game? 

The  third  point  Is  that  therw  la  no  more 
pathetic  fallacy  than  the  notloo  that  sueh 
enterpruee  can  be  carried  out  without  cor- 
rupting thoee  who  are  part  of  tbecn.  Those 
wbo  believe  that  It  Is  poeelble  to  mount  a 
CIA  to  a  tree  society  and  keap  IV  OfmUOD* 
sanitary  are  pooe  students  of  hlstDry.  Isoss- 
ovar.  the  notion  that  it  Is  pnattlle  «a  keep 
tbae  eparatMDs  totally  aeent  la  a  «edM  M 


Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  atwmpt  to 
pta  tha  bUme  on  a  few  toremmsnt  oOelala. 
The  blame  muet  reach  toto  the  sodoty  ae  a 
whole.  Nothing  ae  large  ee  this  could  have 
eocue  this  far  without  the  Involvement  ot 
large  elemenu  of  the  American  community. 

A  government  now  exlets  wlthto  a  govern- 
ment. That  Interior  government  tias  not 
been  elected.  It  cannot  e«illy  be  replaced  or 
recalled.  But  neither  Is  It  beyond  the  teach 
of  the  American  peop;e.  It  will  be  eald  that 
the  naUone  security  requires  that  further 
debate  over  the  CIA  be  cloeed.  But  It  Is 
precisely  In  the  name  ot  national  security 
chat  the  debate  must  be  pursued — that  Is.  U 
the  oaUonal  eecunty  bean  any  relationship 
to  what  the  nation  Is  all  about. 


RepitscBtaliTC  Micbea  Oppatet  Btvamf 
■t  Koiiwortk  DuBp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MASTLaHb 
IN  THI  HOUSK  or  RBPBIBBNTATIV13 

Tuesiaf,  Fehniary  21,  1967 
Mr    MACHKN.    Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  hatS  the  prlvUege  of  testUying  be- 
fore a  iolDt  hearing  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committees on  Business  and  Commerce 
and  Public  Health.  Education.  Welfare, 
and  Safety  on  the  problem  of  stopping 
the  open  air  tjumlng  health  mena«  at 
the  Kenllworth  dump.     Thla  la  a  vital 
problem  to   the   govemmenU   and  the 
residenU  ot  the  District  and  of  Prince 
Georges   County   and   with   unanimous 
consent,  I  include  my  testimony  In  the 
Appendix  at  ttiis  point: 
STATEMSirr    OF    BsrasaiMTAltva    Hxam    O. 
MUkcnmn.  tJnsociAT.  or  MAaTx.»i™.  oK  thi 
Kiira.«to«T«    DKntr.    Bsroas   Two  SmsTS 
SuaooMMrrrxxs.  Mascb  14.   \9V1 
I  wish  to  eipress  my  gratitude  to  Senators 
Morse  and  Tydlngs  and  their  distinguished 
colleaguee  for  holdtog  a  full  hearing  Into  a 
matter  of  such  significance  to  reeldenu  ot  the 
District  and  of  Prince  Georges  County. 

It  only  takes  a  situation  like  the  open  air 
burning  at  the  Kenllworth  Dump  to  drama- 
tise the  need  for  regional  cooperation  and 
action  toward  two  problems  that  do  not  rec- 
ocnlze  state,  county  or  dty  Unee:  Air  pollu- 
tion and  waste  disposal.  And  we  «  '•'^ 
with  both  of  these  problema  to  dealing  with 

the  Kenllworth  Dump.  

Ic  U  unfortunate  that  these  problems 
have  reached  the  crIUcal  point.  It  la  un- 
fortunate that  two  Important  subcommlteee 
of  the  Senate  must  devote  their  valuable 
time  to  hearings  and  consideration  of  theee 
prlmarUy  local  problems.  And  the  meet  un- 
fortunate aspect  of  the  whole  controversy,  to 
me  Is  that  we  are  trying  to  solve  them  to 
something  of  a  vacuum  because  of  the  gov- 
ernmental relaUonshlpe  that  are  peculiar  to 
the  metropolitan  area. 

I  believe  that  you  genUemen  ars  to  the 
position  of  medUUng  the  differences  of  opto- 
lon  to  this  controversy  In  order  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  that  U  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
governments  tovolved  and  to  the  reridenU 
of  Pnnoe  Georgee  County  and  the  District. 
We  all  kjvow  what  the  probleme  an  and 
that  they  demand  swift  and  reeaonable 
remedy  to  order  to  relieve  our  cltlsens  of  the 
sovlronmontal  menace  eenanaUng  from  the 


But  bow  will  It  be  doDsT 
I  woold  Uke  to  addraa  my  remarks  at  ths 
puijMHel  pending  befor*  tbm  District  Com- 


missioners recommending  a  sanlUry  landfill 
on  DlsUlct  property  at  Mulrklrk  as  an  al- 
ternative to  Kenllworth's  open  air  burning 
until  the  new  Incinerator  Is  completed  three 
to  five  years  from  now. 

My  Initial  reaction  to  the  propoeal  was 
that  If  It  became  a  reality.  I  wanted  strict 
assurances  that  open  air  burning  would  not 
be  transferred  from  the  Kenllworth  Dump  to 
the  Mulrklrk  sanitary  landfill,  and  that  upon 
r.penlng  of  the  new  Incinerator  the  sanitary 
landfill  operation  at  Bulrklrk  would  cease. 
On  Feb  8.  1967.  1  wrote  to  Walter  N.  To- 
brtner.  president  of  the  Board  ot  District 
Oommlsnloners.  asking  about  this. 

Commissioner  Tobrlner  replied  on  Feb.  15. 
1867,  and  assured  me^that  to  his  words,  "In 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  propoecd 
sanitary  landfill  Itself  there  will  be  no  burn- 
ing." As  to  the  question  of  cloetog  the  san- 
itary landfill  after  three  yeers.  he  said  that 
"I  tmnk  there  Is  no  question  of  this  be- 
cause. If  for  no  other  rvsson.  the  capacity  of 
the  Mulrklrk  site  will  then  have  been  ex- 
hausted "  Mr.  Chairman,  at  thU  point  I 
win  offer  Commlesloner  Tobrlner*s  letter  for 
the  record  as  Exhibit  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  I  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  and  a  petition  from  residents 
of  the  Mulrklrk-Beluvllle-Vansvllle  Heights 
am  opposing  the  proposed  asnltary  landfill 
on  the  grounds  of  possible  danger  from 
trucks,  a  possible  public  nuisance,  and  the 
contention  that  property  values  would  de- 
cUne.  In  another  letter  to  Commissioner 
Tobrtoer.  on  Feb.  J4.  1987.  I  asked  him  to  ex- 
plore the  posBlblUty  of  using  an  abandoned 
gravel  pit  In  the  county  as  an  alternative 
site  for  the  proposed  sanitary  landflU.  His 
reply  Is  Included  at  this  ^tot  to  the  record 
as  exhibit  1. 

Commlsalooer  Tobrlner.  to  his  reply  of 
March  10,  1087,  limited  his  discussion  ot  the 
posfilblUty  of  using  a  grsvel  pit  to  the  prob- 
lems of  acquisition.  I  realise  how  time-con- 
suming acquisition  would  be  and  bed  In 
mind  primarily  s  lease  arrangement  which 
would  require  only  negotiations  between  the 
District  Comtnlsaloners  and  the  lyidowner. 
My  purpoee  In  asking  the  DUtrlct  Comrals- 
sloners  to  consider  using  s  gravel  pit  Is  thst 
we  do  have  a  large  number  of  them  to  Ptlnce 
Georges  County,  they  are  already  excavated 
and  most  <»f  them  are  not  to  or  near  residen- 
tial areas,  thus  eliminating  the  only  objec- 
uons  I  have  beard  to  the  sanitary  landAll 

However,  I  hope  the  door  Isnt  closed  on 
thU  poeslbiuty.  I  sm  hopUg  that  ths  Oosn- 
mlMloners  will  pursue  it  further.  I  feel  mat 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  gtxid  federal  property 
to  Mulrklrk  when  there  Is  other  private  prop- 
erty available  that  already  hae  been  dafaoed. 
and  vrould  probably  be  Improved  by  a  sani- 
tary landfill.  

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  legal  pcAnu 
Involved  In  this  Iseue  which  I  wanted  cleared 
up  before  I  reached  a  decision  about  the 
Mulrklrk  propoeal.  Briefly,  they  Involve  the 
rights  of  clUsens  of  Prince  Ooorgee  County 
to  seek  reUef  In  the  conrts  If  the  sanitary 
landfill  became  a  public  nuisance.  Some 
time  ago  I  was  asked  by  an  official  of  the 
Town  of  Cheverly  to  get  a  legal  opinion  on 
ths  poaslblUty  of  the  town  seeking  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  open  air  burning  at  KenU- 
wvth  Dump.  At  my  request  the  Amerlcsn 
Law  Division  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congrees  con- 
sMered  the  question  and  forwarded  an  af- 
SnnaUve  optolon.  with  the  usual  apprehen- 
sions Briefly,  the  opinion  stated  that  the 
question  on  eeektog  temporary  toJuncUve 
relief  from  the  oo-jrts  turns  on  the  Town  of 
Obeverly  establishing  to  effect,  that  ths  aU- 
poUuUon  menace  le  the  greater  <<  two  evils: 
Ihe  evU  of  the  health  haiard  from  aocu- 
muUtlng  refMe  and  the  evil  ot  air  poUuUon 
frcan  the  bunting  o(  rsfuae. 

At  this  potot  I  would  Uks  to  offer  foe  the 
neocd  the  Ubcary  of  Ooogra*  legal  optoloo 
as  Exhibit  3. 


The  next  legal  queaUon  wm  propounded 
by  the  DUtrlct  Commi«loaert  and  the  opin- 
ion WM  written  by  Chixles  Duncan,  the  Cor- 
poraUon  Counsel.  It  wm  b»M«l  on  the  M- 
kumptlon  that  the  DUtrlct  recelTed  the  nec- 
aes&ry  federal  fund*  to  proceed  with  the 
aanttary  landflU  at  Mulrklrk  and  the  quae- 
Llon  aa  "I*  there  any  legal  impediment  to 
the  Dlatrlcf*  dUpoelng  of  ecTOe  of  It*  relUM 
m  the  manner  deecrtbed  above  (sanitary 
lundflll  at  Mulrklrk)  7'" 

Inasmuch  aa  Mr.  Duncan'*  answer  U  rather 
lengthy  I  «hall  Ju«t  quote  hl«  concluelone. 
He  said  that:  ™_a_i  . 

■I  therefore  conclude  t±»at  the  Diitrlct 
might  be  subject  to  being  enjoined  from  en- 
gaging In  the  proposed  refuse  disposal  opera- 
Uon  If  it  should  be  determined  to  the  «aU*- 
faction  ot  a  oourt  tuat  such  opcraUons  are 
creatine  a  nuisance,  whether  It  be  In  the 
jurladicUon  In  which  the  landfUi  operation 
Is  carried  on.  m  a  JurtsdloUon  through  which 
the  T«fu»e  U  transported,  or  in  the  District. 
However,  such  a  determin&Uon  must  be 
bued  cxi  subetantlal  evidence,  and  the  In- 
jvnotlon  would  only  affect  disposal  opera- 
tions to  the  extent  necessary  to  allevlste  the 
nuisance. 

"I  note.  In  passing,  that  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  present  plan*  for  this  refuse  dl*- 
posal  include  transportaUon  of  the  refuse  In 
covered  tJrucks  over  main  truck  routes  and 
dally  covering  over  of  the  refuse  at  tlie  land- 
All,  thereby  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  poe- 
slblUty  of  the  creation  of  a  nuisance.  Under 
such  clrcunwtancw.  It  would  appear  doubtful 
that  a  ease  oould  successfully  be  made  out 
for  an  Injunction  on  the  basis  of  a  nuisance 
having  been  created  by  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia."  , 

H«  finally  concluded  that,  "on  the  baaU  of 
the  foregoing,  that  there  U  no  l^al  Impedi- 
ment to  the  dlspoeal  of  refuse  by  the  DU- 
trlct of  Columbia  In  a  sanitary  landfill  In  an 
adjoining  Jurisdiction.  If.  however,  the  op- 
eraUon  should  be  found  by  the  court  to  con- 
stltuU  a  nuisance,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  an  injunction  will  Ue  against  the  DU- 
trlrt'i  disposing  of  Its  combustible  refuse  in 
thU  manner." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  not  recommending  that  any  legal 
action  be  taken  against  the  DUtrlct  in  tiiU 
matter.  I  am  citing  theae  opinions  In  order 
to  demonBirste  that  if  the  landfill  operaUon 
U  not  carried  out  In  a  manner  meeUng  the 
highest  possible  itandards  for  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  welfare  In  that  area 
of  the  county,  the  homeowners  In  that  area 
may  have  their  rtghu  protected  through  the 
poaslbUlty  of  court  relief. 

The  third  legal  question  deals  with  the 
acquUlUon  of  the  Mulrklrk  site  ItseU.  This 
goes  back  to  the  DUtrlct  ApproprUUona  Act 
of  1923.  Public  Law  «7-457.  which  directed 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustee*  of  the 
National  Training  SchooU  for  GlrU  to  "pur- 
chase a  tract  of  land  of  not  more  than  one- 
hundred  sixty  acre*,  situated  In  the  District 
of  ColumbU  or  In  the  State  of  Maryland  or 
m  the  Stcte  of  Virginia,  ae  a  site  for  the  uae 
of  said  school.  .  .  .  "The  Uw  said  tbat  the 
title  to  the  tract  would  be  in  the  name  of 
the  United  SUtea  and  It  U  at  thU  time. 

I  asked  the  Comptroller  General's  oBloe  to 
give  me  an  informal  opinion  about  the  legal- 
ity of  the  DUtrlct  using  thU  property  as  a 
sanitary  landfill. 

The  ComptroUcr  General's  office  replied 
that,  because  of  short  notice  and  lack  of 
Jurisdiction.  It  oould  not  provide  a  thorough 
answer.  The  question.  In  large  measure. 
resU  on  the  language  of  the  title  Itself,  and 
I  have  not  seen  the  title.  The  Comptroller 
r.eneral's  office  suggested  that  the  question 
I  rftised  would  properly  be  one  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  determine,  and.  In  order  to 
ciejir  up  any  possible  questions  about  the 
propoeed  use  of  the  Mulrklrk  site  1  strongly 
recommend  that  the  subcommittee  and  tha 
DUlrtct  of  ColumbU  government  eecure  an 


opinion  on  this  point.  Nevertheleas.  I  would 
Uke  to  insert  In  the  record  the  informal 
statement  of  the  Comptroller  General's  office 
as  Exblblt  4. 

Mr.  Chairman.  t2iU  about  concludes  my 
preaentatlon,  except  for  a  sUtement  of  my 
position  on  the  Issue. 

First  and  foremost.  I  feel  that  there  has 
been  a  lock  of  ooaimunlcatlon  and  resultant 
mUunderstandlng  between  the  DUtrlct  Gov- 
ernment and  the  reeldenu  of  the  Molrklrk- 
Belts vine- Vans vllle  Helgt}ts  area  on  the  pro- 
posed sanitary  landfill.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  DUtrlct  offlclaU  who  are  most 
knowledgeable  about  thU  proposal  go  di- 
rectly to  the  homeowners  of  thU  section  of 
Prince  Georges  County  and  give  them  candid 
and  complete  answers  to  their  questions. 

Secondly,  I  am  convinced  that  the  home- 
owners In  the  area  will  have  their  rlghta 
protected  through  the  courts  If  a  public  nui- 
sance reaulU  from  thU  proposed  operaUon. 
I  believe  that  we  all  itand  flnnJy  opposed  to 
the  closing  down  of  one  public  nuisance  and 
health  menace  at  the  Kenltworlh  Dump  in 
order  to  open  another  one  at  Mulrklrk. 

Third.  1  do  believe  that  the  DUtrlct  Com- 
missioners are  sincere  in  trying  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  thU  proposed  sanitary 
landfill  an  example  for  tJie  region,  and  to 
ftTOld  infringing  on  anyone'*  prlvs*7.  land 
values,  and  health  and  welfare  in  the  Mulr- 
klrk area.  They  have  asaured  me  of  no 
biunlng  In  the  day-to-day  operaUon;  that 
the  trucks  wUl  not  duturb  private  homes 
and  that  the  landfill  itself  wlU  be  ahlelded 
from  pubUc  view  by  a  thick  borderline  of 
trees;  that  the  landfill  Itself  has  a  short  life- 
span and  tliat  at  It*  termination  some  oon- 
slderaUon  will  be  given  to  other  public  usee, 
possibly  recreational. 

However,  before  the  DUtrlct  requesU  a 
flupplemental  approprutlon  for  thU  project, 
I  strongly  recommend  that  It  secure  an  c^ln- 
lon  on  Its  legal  authority  to  use  Uolrklrk  for 
tiiU  purpoee  and  that  a  program  of  public 
loformaUon  at  the  grass  roou  level  be  InlU- 
ated  immediately. 

If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  properly 
and  promptly  I  believe  that  we  can  move 
ahead  to  atop  the  open  air  burning  menace 
at  Kenllworth  Dump  and  provide  a  tempo- 
rary means — without  treading  on  homeown- 
ers' rights— of  dli^wsing  of  refuse  untU  the 
new  incinerator  U  opened  and  an  intelligent 
^proacb  to  waste  dUposal  for  the  region  U 
evolved. 


Exmsrr  1 

LKTTB    r«B«DA«Y     16.     IW7.    TWOU    OOMMIS- 

sioHsa  Toaawaa  to  BiparseKTATivx  M*ch»n 
DBAS  Mm  Machxm:  ThU  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  February  6.  \9tT.  re- 
garding the  proposed  sanitary  landfill  near 
Mulrklrk.  Maryland. 

You  asked  several  questions,  the  nr«t  of 
which  was  whether  there  will  be  burning  ol 
any  nature  at  the  proposed  sanitary  landfill. 
The  sanitary  landfill  method  of  r^use  dU- 
poaal  consUta  of  compaction  and  burial  of 
the  materlau.  While  there  U  no  burning 
Involved  In  thU  dUposal.  I  have  one  reser- 
vaUon  about  giving  the  degree  of  assurance 
you  have  asked.  ThU  U  that  clearing  of 
wooded  areas  ol  the  HU  will  be  necessary  on 
a  few  occasions,  initially  snd  as  the  fill  ad- 
vances, and,  as  you  know,  burning  of  brush, 
stumpa  and  unmarketable  trees  U  almost  a 
necessity  In  thU  operation.  Since  burning 
of  such  clean  vegeutlon  u  widely  practiced 
by  developers.  U  seldom  objectionable  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  habitations  and 
can  be  scheduled  for  suiUble  weather  con- 
ditions, we  would  be  most  reluctant  to  acxee 
to  forego  the  economies  which  It  would  af- 
ford. I  would  emphaBlze.  however,  that  with 
recpect  to  the  day  to  day  operaUon  of  the 
proposed  sanitary  landfill  Itself  there  will 
be  no  burning. 

Tour  second  quesUon  coocemed  whether 
there  U  any  way  in  which  to  shorten  the 
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estimated  eight-month  period,  after  funds 
become  available,  for  orgaziiBlng  the  landfiU 
operation  and  stopping  the  Kenllworth 
burning.  As  indicated  in  the  report,  the 
eight-month  period  U  estimated  a*  the  min- 
imum poealble  for  procuring  the  equipment, 
erecting  the  transfer  BtaUon  and  mtaklng 
other  preparations  for  use  of  the  Mulrklrk 
alte. 

The  report  also  menUons  a  possibility  of 
oonverUng  the  present  Kenllworth  c^ieraUon 
to  a  sanitary  landfill  for  the  Inienm  period. 
Our  engineers  and  the  staff  ol  the  Nauonal 
Park  Service  are  giving  thU  idea  further  study 
to  determine  lu  feaalblUty.  Preliminary 
data  indicate  that  the  remaining  space  at 
Kenllworth  might.  If  uUllaed  for  a  sanitary 
landfill  as  opposed  to  open  burning,  provide 
dUpoaal  of  the  required  quantities  of  refuse 
for  not  much  longer  than  eight  months  at 
best.  ThU  same  space  would  be  vufflcient  for 
three  years  or  longer  If  the  burning  method 
U  oonUnued  since  thU  prortdes  a  volume  re- 
duction of  some  Sfi  percent. 

For  thU  reaaon,  and  because  there  U  tx> 
alternate  ouUet  for  the  refuse,  the  funding 
of  the  longer-range  project,  at  Miilrklrk  or 
elsewhere,  must  be  unqueetionably  assured 
before  the  Kenllworth  operation  may  be  con- 
verted to  sanitary  landfliUng.  Thl*  funding 
would  require  approval  by  th>  Congresslonul 
ApproprlaUons  Committee.  In  addition,  the 
conversion  would  entail  additionAl  operat- 
ing oosU  of  approximately  W.lOO  per  month 
which  would  have  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  before  the  conversion  oould  be 
made. 

Your  third  request  is  for  solid  assurance 
that  upon  completion  of  the  new  incinerator 
in  three  to  five  years  the  operation  at  Mulr- 
klrk would  be  cloeed  down  permanentiy.  I 
think  there  U  no  queetion  of  thU  because, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  the  capacity  of  the 
Mulrklrk  site  will  then  have  been  exhausted. 
Unfortimately.  I  am  unable  to  say  that  the 
DUtilct  will  not  need  a  sanitary  landfill 
site  after  that  because,  as  mentioned  In  the 
report,  we  must  anticipate  temporarily  de- 
activating the  four  existing  incinerators,  one 
at  a  time,  for  rehablUtaUon  to  meet  the  new 
standards  of  air  pollution  control.  It  seems 
probable  that,  during  such  periods  of  re- 
duced incinerator  capacity,  uae  of  sanitary 
landfilUng  at  some  location  will  be  necessary. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  current  OOG-spon- 
aored  regional  studies  of  solid  waste  disposal 
wlU  reauit  in  regional  disposal  faclllUea  which 
by  then  wlU  be  available.  If  not,  the  DUtrlct 
will  need  to  search  for  another  site. 

I  hope  thU  gives  you  the  information  you 
wlahed.  I  regret  the  necessity  for  what  may 
aeem  to  be  quivocation  but,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  are  no  simple  yes  or  no 
answers  and  I  thought  you  would  want  the 
whole  story. 
With  kind  regards, 
ainoer^, 

Wu-na  W.  Tonam. 
President,  Board  of  CommiMaUmerg  of 
(he  IHMtriet  of  Columbia. 


LcTTxa.  MaaCH  10,  l»«7,  Fsoii  CoMMiawOMsm 

TOBBIKn  TO  RXFBXaXKTATIVX  MaCHKH 

DXAB  Ma  Machew:  TTiank  you  for  yotiT 
letter  of  February  34,  1067.  in  which  you  sug- 
gested that  the  DUtrlct  look  Into  the  posal- 
blllty  of  using  an  abandoned  gravel  pit  for 
a  proposed  sanitary  landfill  instead  of  lU  site 
near  Mulrklrk.  Maryland. 

Your  ■uggeeUon  has  much  merit  and  we 
have  considered  It  although  we  bave  not 
puzaued  the  Idea  in  depth  thus  far  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  chief  of  which  U  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  a  sp«dflc  site 
which  met  specifications  for  a  good  landfUi 
operation  and  which  appears  available  to  us 
within  a  reasonable  time  at  a  coet  competi- 
tive with  the  Mulrklrk  «lt«.  As  you  know 
UiU  site  U  already  owned  by  the  IXstilct 
and  can  be  used  without  additional  ouUay 
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of  fundi  for  iJW  mcqumuon.  The  co.U  at 
»c<iulrtn«  «n  iccepuble  ilt*  or  >lt«  In  » 
metropoUtan  arm  wlUiln  an  economical  haul 
antance  are  extremely  high-  Ualng  any  other 
alte  than  Dlatrlct  or  federally  owned  prop- 
erty unle«».  of  couTM.  It  could  be  acquired 
at  ak  extremely  nominal  coat,  wUl  add  graatlj 
to  the  already  aliahle  coaU  of  the  propoaed 
operation.  .         ,^ 

The  ume  Involyed  in  acquiring  auch  a  ilt« 
11  also  a  meable  obstacle.  It  1«  almoat  ax- 
iomatic to  lay  that  any  propOiMKl  lit*  for  a 
waite  dlipoaal  operaUon  within  economical 
haul  dlitance  of  a  large  metropoUUn  area 
will  receive  oppoalUon  from  lome  quarter, 
thereby,  lengthening  the  probable  Ume  of 
acqulaitlon.  In  thli  caM.  It  U  logical  to 
aisume  thit  the  period  for  itopplng  the 
burning  at  KenUworth  would  be  lengthened 
considerably  beyond  the  currently  estimated 
eight  month!  to  one  year  tollowmg  authorl- 
liauon  and  availability  of  fundi  If  negotu- 
tloni  for  a  ilte  between  the  DUtrlct  and  a 
private  land  holder  ihould  be  undertaken. 
Even  should  an  acceptable  federally-owned 
site  be  located  which  otherwlie  met  spedflca- 
tlona,  tranafer  of  property  could  be  very 
tlme-oonsumlng.  ,      ^». 

I  do  not  cite  the  above  simply  to  raise  o»- 
leeUoni  to  your  lUggeaUon  for  1  believe  you 
ralie  sn  eiceUent  point.  However,  I  want 
you  to  know  some  of  the  basic  reasons  why, 
with  the  great  InUrest  In  stopping  burning 
at  Kenllworth.  as  soon  ss  possible,  our  ten- 
taUve  lelecUon  has  been  the  DUtrlcfs  site 
near  MulrUrk.  Nevertheleas,  let  me  laaure 
you  that  In  Une  with  the  recommendation 
In  the  Preliminary  Eeport  of  January  28. 
1987,  on  Propowd  Sanitary  LandfUl  (copy 
of  which  t  believe  you  have)  which  the 
Commlsaloners-  approved  In  principle,  we 
shall  conUnue  our  studies  to  refine  the 
landau  program  and  Investigate  aU  possible 
aJt«m«Uv««. 

With  best  penonal  regards.      

Waltix  N.  TDiBUiia. 


c„no«^.on....bcokd-appb™.x  Mar,H...„er\     «-^"."«'     .    ,.,«''«=-^;°!:i»^!!::*"T^ 
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TJpon  a  hearing  of  the  appUcatlon  for  Ois 
InluncUon  to  restrain  a  public  nuisance,  the 
central  Issue  li  whether  or  not  a  right  U 
being  invaded.  I.e..  queaUoni  concerning  the 
presence  of  an  actual  Injury  and  damages 
are  not  essential  elemenu.  In  such  a  esse, 
the  injunction  wlU  Issue  upon  a  clear  show- 
ing that  the  act  or  thing  threatened  would 
result  in  the  Invsslon  of  a  pubUc  right,  no 
nuitter  how  slight. 

In  the  establishment  of  these  matters  re- 
lating to  the  nuisance  of  open-air  garbage 
burning.  It  must  be  noted  that  such  opera- 
tion U  not  a  nuisance  per  se.  To  malte  It  so. 
It  should  be  shown  and  proven  that  said 
operation  results  In  offensive  odors,  or  smoke 
or  gas  which  affects  a  populous  dlatrlct.  or 
that  there  U  danger  of  lire  spreading  to 
neighboring  property.  (JfouJlon  ».  Fargo. 
»  ND.  50a.  187  N  w.  717:  NiuliviUe  V.  Mason. 
137  Tenn.  189.  183  S.W.  915.) 

Aa  to  the  degree  of  effect  upon  the  sur- 
roundUig  area  that  such  elemenu  of  the 
nuisance  must  have,  there  appears  to  be  no 
general  rule  affording  a  precise  method  of 
measurement.  AU  that  can  apparently  be 
said  In  this  respect  Is  that  If  the  effect  U 
slight  the  hardship  to  the  plaintiff  town  of 
Cheverly  must  slso  be  sUght  and  the  bslance 
of  the  hardahlps  Involved  would  be  weighted 
In  favor  of  the  defendant  In  the  absence  of 
substantial  facts  demonitraUng  the  con- 
trary. 


SXBSBTt  S 

Omnolt  or  LoaaaT  of  Cowombs.  AMaiicaw 
Lsw  DmaioK.  OK  IiiJujicnvE  Biuxw  voa 
Town  or  CXEvwrnLt 
Subject:    Can    the    Incorporated    Town   of 
Cheverly.  »td .  FOe  for  Injunctive  Belief 
TO  Enjoin  the  District  of  Columbia  From 
the  Open-air  Burning  of  Ttaah  at  lu 
KenUworth  Dump? 
JU  per  our  telephone  oonveraaaon  con- 
cerning the  above  problem,  this  U  to  adrtje 
you  that  under  the  provlaloni  of  DC.  Code 
11-103.   the    District   of   Columbia   la  con- 
sUtut«d  a  body-corporate  (or  municipal  pur- 
poaes  with  pow«r«.  among  others,  "to  sue  and 
be  aued.  plead  and  be  impleaded". 

In  consequence  ot  thU  provUloo.  it  would 
appear  that  the  Incorporated  town  of 
ChVverly.  Maryland,  could  file  suit  In  the 
appropriate  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enjoin  the  latter  from  the  apparent 
nuisance  of  "open-air"  traah  burning  •'  ">• 
KenUworth  dump,  provided,  however,  that 
under  lu  corporate  charter,  the  town  or 
Cheverly.  In  turn,  has  a  charter  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued. 

As  to  the  burden  of  proof  required.  It  U 
presumed  that  the  basic  action  wiu  be  one 
for  laJuncUve  reUet  to  restrain  the  opera- 
tion of  a  pubUc  nuisance.  In  thU  context. 
and  generally  speaking.  It  would  appear  that 
on  an  application  to  the  court  lor  a  pre- 
Umlnary  Injunction,  the  plaintiff  must  esUb- 
Ush  that  the  beneflu  which  wUl  accrue  to 
him  If  the  preliminary  Injunction  Is  granted 
greaUy  exceed  the  hardships  that  wUl  befall 
the  defendant  upon  the  granting  thereof: 
otherwise.  In  balancing  the  hardships.  If  the 
hardships  resulting  to  the  defendant  greaUy 
exceed  any  beneflu  which  wUl  accrue  to  the 
planUff  from  the  granUng  of  temporary  re- 
lief the  couru  wlU  ususlly  retrain  from 
inttrfenng  with  the  defendant*'  operauons 
until  there  can  be  had  a  tuU  and  complete 
hearing  on  the  pleadings  and  proofs. 


BXHzatr  4 
iKsoauAi.  OrmioK  or  Conrraoixxa  aii«iaAi.'s 
omcs  ow  LioAi.  Use  or  Muiaitnuc  8n»  roa 

SANrTAST   I.AMDm.L 

Question:  May  land  located  In  Mulrklrk. 
Maryland,  which  was  onglnaUy  acquired  for 
use  by  the  NaUonal  Training  School  for 
Girls  with  tlUe  In  the  United  Statea.  be  used 
by  the  O.  C.  Oovcmment  for  a  sanitary  fill? 
In  the  act  of  February  28.  1B33.  43  Stat. 
1337  1388.  P.  L.  87-437.  there  was  appropri- 
ated 883.000  to  enable  the  President  of  the 
Board  ot  Trustees  ot  the  School  to  purchase 
land  and  construct  buUdinga  for  the  use  ot 
the  National  Training  School  for  Olrls.  The 
act  further  provided  that  title  to  the  land 
should  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States-  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
could  acquire  the  land  by  condemnation  If 
necessary,  the  cosu  thereof  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  $62,000. 

This  appropriation  act  was  a  D.  C.  Appro- 
priation Act.  composed  ot  80  percent  D.  C. 
revenues  and  40  percent  Federal  funds  (Fed- 
eral payment  to  D  C).  Also.  It  could  be 
that  title  to  land  wss  vested  in  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  avert  a  legal  question  In  case 
condemnation  was  necessary. 

SecUon  3-101.  D.  C.  Code  (Act  of  March 
18  1938.  44  Stat.  108)  aboUshsd  Boaid  ot 
Trustees  of  National  Training  School 
(School)  for  Olrla.  Section  3-103  of  the 
same  Code  created  a  Board  ot  PubUc  Wel- 
fare for  the  D.  C.  transferred  to  such  Board 
aU  powers,  authority  and  property,  duues 
and  obligations  formerly  vested  In  the  Board 
ot  Trustees  ot  the  School. 

SeoUon  33-903  of  the  D.  C.  Code,  as 
amended  In  1928.  provides.  In  effect,  that 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  or  It  It  should  cesse  for  a  space 
ot  six  months  to  maintain  a  training  school 
tor  girls.  aU  the  properly,  real  and  personal 
(of  the  corporaUon)  ahall  rest  Ul  the  United 
States  It  should  be  noted  that  seeUon  33- 
30a  ■  U  concerned  with  Training  School 
within  D.  C. 

Section  32-907  ot  the  DC.  Code,  provides 
that  all  provisions  relaUng  to  NaUonal  Train- 
ing School  for  Bon  (chapter  8  of  UUe  >2, 
D  C  Code)  not  Inconsistent  with  provisions 
of  chapter  9  ot  Code  (Girls  School  provision) 
are  tor  appUcatlon  to  Girls  School.  SocUon 
33-80S  of  DC.  Code  provides  that  Board  of 
Trustees  ot  Nstlonal  Training  School  lor  Boys 
ahaU  hold  property  in  a  trust  for  United 

In  1939  Board  of  TrustMa  for  Boyi  School 


waa  abolished  and  all  lu  functions  turned 
over  to  Department  of  Justice  to  be  admin- 
istered by  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

The  DC.  Board  ot  PubUc  Welfare  which 
administered  the  GUIs  School  was  aboUshed 
by  EeorganlaaUon  Order  No  58,  as  amended 
(Issued  In  sccordance  with  HeorgaiUzatlon 
Plan  No  5  ot  19S2) .  Order  No.  58  eitabUahed 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  D.C. 
Commissioner  a  Department  ot  PubUc  Wel- 
fare and  transferred  the  functions  ot  the  for- 
mer Board  ot  PubUc  WeUare  to  the  De- 
partment. 

We  undersund  that  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  the  DC.  Appropriation  Act  ot  1023, 
were  used  to  scqulre  a  site  and  construct 
buildings  at  Mulrklrk,  Maryland,  tor  use  as 
a  Training  School  tor  GlrU.  Apparently  at 
a  later  date  the  property  was  not  needed  tor 
such  a  purpose.  Hoyever,  the  appropriation 
act  says  nothing  as  to  the  use  ot  the  property 
It  eventually  not  needed  tor  a  training  achool 
for  girls 

Further,  the  Department  of  PubUc  Welfare, 
the  successor  to  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare (successor  to  the  Board  of  Trustees)  wss 
never  dissolved,  nor  are  we  In  a  position  to 
state  that  the  Department  ot  PubUc  Welfare 
has  ceased  to  maintain  a  training  school  tor 
girls  (other  than  at  Mulrklrk)  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  such  a  school. 

Further,  since  legal  UUe  to  the  land  at 
Mulrklrk.  U  In  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  appear  It  u  held  In  trust  for  the  United 
States.  However,  since  DC.  funds.  In  effect, 
were  used  to  purchase  the  property.  It  may 
be  argued  that  equlUble  title  Is  In  the  DC. 
and  only  bare  legal  UUe  la  in  the  United 
States. 

In  any  event,  an  authortuUve  decision  as 
to  UUe  or  at  least  as  to  whether  the  DC. 
may  use  the  land  for  any  purpose  It  wishes, 
would  appear  to  be  a  question  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  decide  rather  than  thU  Offlce. 


Sretfau  Sbilia  It  EmbarrusiM  SoTwts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TSKHxaom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBKSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert at  this  point  In  the  Record  an  "edi- 
torial of  the  air"  by  Mr.  Martin  Karant 
of  radio  sUtlon  WKPT  In  Klngsport, 
Tenn..  which  I  feel  stales  very  well  my 
feelings  on  the  recent  decision  of  the 
State  Department  to  not  permit  the 
daughter  of  Stalin  to  enter  the  United 
States  at  this  time. 

The  editorial  follows :  

SvrrtAWA  la  EKSAaaAasmr.  Sovtrrs 
( By  Martin  Karant) 
The  departure  from  Soviet  RussU  of 
Svetlana  StaUn  must  be  giving  the  top 
commies  In  the  Kremlin  some  real  night- 
mares. Here  Is  the  daughter  of  the  man  who 
waa  so  Idolised  ss  one  ot  the  dsddies  of  com- 
munism .  .  .  then  so  despised  for  his  ruth- 
lessneas  ....  leaving  her  fatherland  for  the 
West.  And  of  aU  the  places  to  ask  for  poUt- 
ical  asylum.  It  was  the  United  SUtesI  if 
communism  has  any  toe  In  thU  world.  It  Is 
the  united  SUkles  ...  yet  here  Is  where  she 
wanu  to  live.  She  dldnt  ask  to  Uve  In  any 
of  the  neutral  naUons  or  any  ot  the  com- 

munUt-domlnatcd  esUlUtes no.  she  said 

the  US.  of  A  1     Cant  you  Just  see  the  red 
laces  and  the  tury  ot  their  top  brass? 

WeU  .  .  .  International  diplomacy  being 
what  It  Is,  were  said  that  we  simply  can  t 
consider  giving  Svetlana  poUUcal  asylum  here 
because  It  might  complicate  our  relatione 


with  the  Soviet  Union.  What  we'd  like  to 
r,n-  Is  HOW?     Both  naUons  remain 

t^y  much  at  arm's  length  aU  the  Ume 
^%lw.  Why  should  we  offer  poUUcal 
l^Tum  to  «,  many  other  le»«  ■'o""""''' 
d«^ectors  and  then  refuse  Svetlana  the  right 
„  live  in  complete  freedom  erf  U.e  communist 
voke?  Her  defection  U  one  of  the  most  con- 
demning acu  communism  has  ever  suffered 
J^How  we  set  as  U.ough  we're  going  to  drop 
*er  like  a  hot  poUto.  Bow  does  this  look 
to  the  rest  of  the  non-communist  world? 
Are  we  tor  em  or  not? 

Since  when  hss  this  country  gotten  so 
soft  that  It  Is  afraid  we  might  hurt  the  poor 
"„  bitty  commies'  feelings  If  we  '"oj  one 
of  their  refugees  to  come  over  here?  we  lan 
To  see  how  SveUanas  defecOon  U  any  dif- 
ferent than  so  many  others.  ^^ 
The  BUtue  ot  Uberty  hss  on  It  a  poem, 
•The  New  Colossus,"  part  of  which  aays 
■Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
kuddled  mssses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 
the  wretched  refuse  ot  your  teeming  ihore^ 
Bend  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-toat  to 
me   I  Hit  my  Ismp  beside  the  golden  door. 

Well  SveUans  Is  tired  ot  communism. 

Bhes  not  rich,  unless  she  hss  somehow  or 
other  gotten  some  money  ouulde  I-hesovlet 
border.    She  U  certainly  yearning  to  breathe 
free     She  would  quaUfy  as  "wrrtched  refuse 
from    communism.     She    la    now    homeleM. 
in  short,   she  meeu   the  quaUBcaUona  we 
cost  on  the  Statue  at  Uberty  for  all  the 
iwld  to  see  ,..  yet  we  do  not  Uve  up  to 
Its  promise. 
Why  not? 
Think  sbout  It! 


lama  Citj  School  Teackers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


iHKxa  Crrr  SCHOOLiXACHta* 
It  takes  something  extra  to  teach  school 
In  an  Inner  city  neighborhood,  and  school 
boards  have  to  ofter  some  extra  compeniaUon 
to  induce  teachers  to  teach  there. 

Dr.  William  B.  Levenson.  former  Cleveland 
schools  superintendent,  has  suggested  a  good 
and  diplomatic  Inducement.  He  says:  "Olve 
them  12-month  employment,  with  a  propor- 
tionate increase  In  pay  of  2ir<.  to  30'!l  above 
their  present  nine-month  baae  pay." 

Boston  has  offered  a  •1,009  bonus  for  Inner 
city  teaching  The  teachers'  union  haa 
turned  that  down.  „„i.i 

The  federal  Teachers  Corpe,  some  speclsl 
problem-class  dlfferentlaU  and  repeated  pleas 
by  school  men  to  Hit  sUowances  tor  Inner 
city  teachers  are  aU  bearing  down  on  this 

same  problem,  

The  Inner  city  teacher  faces  bigger  claases. 
culturally  unprepared  pupils,  pupils  more 
transient,  more  often  lU  and  absent,  from 
homes  which  give  teachers  less  help  In  fas- 
tening Into  a  child's  mind  the  lessons  learned 
in  class. 

Dr.    Levenson's    Idea   skirts    the    "bonus 
argument,    which    causes    Jealousy    among 
teachers  who  don't  get  It.    It  offers  summer 
work  in   the  school  system  Instcsd  ol   the 
summer  Jobs  to  which  many  teschers  scatter 

when  the  last  bell  rings  

We  agree  with  him  thst  It  would  attract 
men  teachers,  so  many  of  whom  have  to  And 
summer  Jobs  to  supplement  Income.  And 
men  teachers  are  woefully  scarce  though 
badly  needed  to  convince  young  bucks  that 
learning  is  not  s  ladles'  game. 

Dr  Levenson  msde  his  proposal  to  tbe 
American  Assoclstlon  of  School  Administra- 
tors convening  In  AUsnUc  City.  Let  us  hope 
that  blg-clty  schoolmen  from  here  and  else- 
where put  hie  plan  to  the  test. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiMOia 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  BEPRESENTA-nVES 

ruesddV,  March  7,  1367 
Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  on  a  subject 
which  I  have  been  advocating  for  some 
time-  namely,  the  need  for  attracting 
more  teachers  Into  the  Inner  city  schools 
by  placing  them  on  a  12-month  employ- 
ment basis. 

I  strongly  believe  that  many  teachers 
with  substanOal  seniority  who  presently 
refuse  to  serve  In  inner  city  schools  would 
have  substantial  Inducement  If  they 
knew  they  would  be  employed  the  fuU 
year  If  they  accepted  an  assignment  to  an 
Inner  city  school. 

I  particularly  commend  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  pointing  out  that  a  12- 
roonth  teaching  assignment  would  at- 
tract more  male  teachers  Into  the  school 
system.  Many  male  teachers  now  have 
to  take  Jobs  as  cabdrlvers.  bartenders, 
summer  camp  councilor,  necfctle  sales- 
men and  varloiK  other  nonteachlng  Job 
assignments  to  supplement  their  annual 
earnings  by  working  during  the  summer 
vacation.  It  appears  to  me  this  Is  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  human  resources  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation  needs  good  teach- 
ers to  do  a  good  Job. 

I  hope  other  newspapers  will  endorse 
thU  principal  as  did  the  CTeveland  Plam 
Dealer. 
The  editorial  follows: 


Geaeral  i*  Gaidle  aad  Deaocracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  wxw  roRic 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  March  IS.  19(7 
Mr.     MULTER.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 

French  electorate  has  just  returned  the 
GauUists  to  power— by  a  slim  margin 
perhaps,  but  they  aie  sUll  In  control. 
Thoughful  commentary  on  the  Pr«njJ> 
elections  appeared  in  the  March  12. 1M7. 
edition  of  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune.     I  commend  that  article  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
OxNixAi.  Di   0»m.i^  ANB   Dnsocascr 
(By  W.R.Hearst.  Jr.) 
This  column  often  has  observed  that  many 
countries   are   not   IntellectuaUy  geared   to. 
not  ready  for.  or  Juit  plain  dont  want  a 
democratic     form     of     government.    To     a 
degree,  many  of  the  African  and  some  Latin- 
American  countries  faU  Into  one  or  another 
of  these  categories.  -.,„„ 

While  we  dont  generally  think  of  France 
as  anything  but  a  republic— an  Idea  It  en- 
courages by  numbering  lu  major  govem- 
mentsl  changes— the  current  elecUons  there 
make  vou  kind  of  wonder. 

Outrageously  undemocraUc  acUoni  by 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  his  follow- 
ers preceded  the  parUsmentary  elections  In 
France  last  Sunday.  Tet  voter*  upheld  hU 
leadership  and  are  expected  to  confirm  It  m 
today's  run-ofl  vote. 

France^  famoua  national  motto — liberty, 
aqoalltj,    fratamlty— has    taken    lathv    a 


beating  In  the  elections.  France  sUU  may 
be  long  on  fraternity,  but  De  Gaulle's  poUU- 
cal oppponenu  had  a  tough  tune  trying  to 
get  any  Uberty  (to  speak)  or  equaUty  (of 
police  treatment  or  aU-  time)  throughout  the 
campaign.  ^ 

According  to  totaUy  reliable  American  ob- 
servers  and  news  agency  reports,  the  foUow- 
Ing  are  a  few  typical  eiamplea  of  the  bully- 
ing strong-arm  tactics  used  to  Insure  tbe 
election  of  candidate*  pledged  to  the  OaulUst 
banner.  _..,„.. 

When  former  Premier  Georges  Pompidou 
debated  former  Jremler  Pierre  Mendea- 
France.  an  opponent  ot  the  De  Osulle  camp, 
supporters  ot  Mendes-France  were  •«  upon 
try  OaulUet  toughs. 

Leader  of  the  OaulUst  bully-boys  wai  Paul 
ComlU.  whose  regular  Job  Is  personal  body- 
guard to  De  Gaulle. 

The  Incident  was  not  unniuaJ.  Through- 
out the  campaign,  whenever  any  brawl 
threatened,  police  and  security  forces  could 
be  reUed  on  to  take  the  ilde  at  the  OauIlUM. 
Thus,  when  rightist  Jean  Tlxler-Vlgium- 
cour  attempted  a  balcony  speech  on  elecUon 
eve  at  his  Toulon  headquarters,  he  was 
arowned  out  by  the  sUens  snd  honking  of 
police  cars  Police  tear-gas  grenades,  one  of 
which  hit  him  In  the  lace,  finally  drove  him 
from  the  balcony.  ..„,,„. 

De  Gaulle  personaUy  was  not  above  tactics 
which  were  both  moral  and  legal  vlolaUona 
of  French  elecUon  laws.  Using  hU  posttlori 
as  an  excuse,  he  made  s  flagrantly  poliucal 
speech  before  the  csmpalgn  ofllrtally  opened 
and  another  alter  the  campaign  was  offlclaUy 
closed. 

Both  were  broadcast  through  the  nation 
by  lU  radio  and  TV  ouUeta  which,  under 
sttlct  government  control,  gave  50  per  cent 
G(  aU  available  poUUcal  time  In  the  cam- 
oaign  to  GauUlst  candidates.  The  many 
oopoaluon  parUes  had  to  spUt  sU  the  rest. 

De  Oaulle  should  and  does  know  the 
French  people  pretty  weU  In  hU  addrewes 
he  told  them  and  the  world  that  only  hli 
party  repreaenu  political  security  In  France. 
He  warned  that  any  oUier  cause,  led  by 
anyone  else  or  by  any  other  party,  would  re- 
sult In  political  chaos. 

By  their  votes  last  Sunday,  and  by  tbe 
voting  expected  UJday.  the  French  people 
give  clear  proof  not  only  that  they  tolerate 
outrages  against  democracy.  They  give  proof 
that  they  accept  De  Gaulle's  vision  ot  his 
own  IndUpenaaMUty. 
•nila  Is  the  root  ol  my  ooncem. 
Before  Gen.  de  OauUe  returned  to  French 
political  llle  m  1958  as  the  two-ume  "ajivlor 
^  Uie  repubUc."  he  wrote  Uve  consUHjUon 
of  the  Fifth  Republic  he  sUU  beads.  He 
gave  himself  extraordinary  powers  not  pos- 
SKsed  by  either  the  former  premiers  or  pres- 

Thla  early  assumpUon  ot  almost  royal  pre- 
rogauvea.  which  came  to  stark  and  ugly 
bldiuom  Ui  tbe  present  elecUons.  also  was 
accepted  with  a  minimum  of  protest  by  the 

""TT^'ey  had  good  reason  to  listen  to  bis  argu- 
ment that  he  needed  the  power  If  pollUcal 
atablUty  was  to  be  restored  to  the  country. 
Prldr  to  his  return.  French  poUtlcs  since 
World  Wsr  11  had  been  to  such  chaoUc  con- 
dlHon  that  a  government  leU  on  an  average 
of  every  sU  months. 

And  what  does  all  this  mean? 

To  me  It  means  that  the  French  people 
both  want  and  must  have  a  strong  man  to 
boss  Uiem  around.  Otherwise  the  "•ftorate 
WlU  goof  off.  toUowlng  any  poUUcal  pled- 
plper  presumably  named  Pierre  somebody  or 
other  over  the  nearest  poUtlcal  precipice. 

The  French  did  this  repeatedly  before  De 
GauUe  assigned  himself  w  re-«ave  them^ 
And  De  GauUe— who.  we  agree,  knows  thein 
better  than  anyone  eli.--*ays  flatly  they  wlU 
dJ  it  apun  unleas  be  remains  their  leader. 
TWs  being  lo.  It  argues  that  Uie  Pitmch 
electorate  U  Incapable  ot.  or  unwUUng  >o. 
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InWUImotlj    bear   Ihe   rMpoiuttblUty   whloh  1  MB  •  •««■€  •<lTO<»t«  «*  '"K^j;?"^ 

S^dJSSf^t^t  .  lor,5  t^ Tr  Which     While  m<ll,p««able  pr«»nmaone  f"  P^S; 
,^^^^.™  »  funoii.  "-.  »lo"«  """o'  ellmln»I«,  end  p«rh»p.  not 

"^ui-SS^^"  defli..  0.ulium  M  .Ten  .erUniel,  ret^d,  the  fl.lrallng  lncT«-e 
,ou^  toTdictlonar^  d«K:nb«i  hi.  Bnd  of  crime  In  the  .treeU  of  our  major  urt«n 
of  pnemment  u  a  dlctatonihlp  And  the 
heed  m»n  of  a  dUVAtorshlp — whether  you 
c»U  him  iener»l  or  Mr.  PieUdcnt  or  Mr. 
ChAlrmfto  or  U  Emce  or  der  Fubrer.  of  Juet 
plain  Mao  for  ehort — U  alKi  by  dlcUonary 
dHinltlon  a  dictator. 

nn  not  aayliii  that  De  GauUe  ehould  be 
equated  with  Hitler  or  Mueeollnl.  But 
thank!  to  the  poUtlcal  Immaturity  of  the 
Prmch  people  he  baa  been  able  to  turn  hlm- 
aeU  Into  a  more  or  leae  benevolent  dlcUtor 
on  the  order  of  Saiaaar. 

Und«r  the  clrcumatanoee.  can  we  etiu 
think  ai  Prance  aa  a  Republican  democracy 
any  mani  Aa  1  lald  before.  It  makee  you 
kind  of  wander. 


Kihvn  b;  Has.  J>b«i  H.  Sckener 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  MeCARTHY 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Monday,  March  S,  1967 
Mr.  McCarthy.     Mr.  Speaker,  much 
hu  been  aald  lately  about  the   preva- 
lence of  crime  In  our  country — and  great 


WbAt  t2un  1*  tbe  aniwer?  Well,  U  1>  un- 
doubtedlj  »u  0*  Uie  UilngB  that  I  have  *1- 
rtAdy  BuggMted  would  be  inadequ*U  In 
tbcmMlvea — increwed  police  talMiM.  In- 
creased  and  updated  law  enforcement  train- 
IE^  prosrame.  and  IncreaMd  eflorU  to  elim- 
inate poverty  and  discrimination  throughout 
the  nation. 

But  an  even  more  Important  element  In  k 
truly  comprehenelve  progrmm  Uee  in  the  re- 
evaluatloo  ol  our  entire  criminal  Justice  eys- 
tem  and  in  the  ln)ectlon  of  change,  innova- 
tion and  creaUvlty  Into  the  prevention  of 
crime  in  our  streete.  We  murt  cbaUenge  all 
ot  our  asnunptione — our  entire  way  of  doing 
bualnesi.  If  we  are  to  encourage  progrese  and 
promote  subeUnUal  change  In  the  status 
quo. 

I  am  disturbed  to  find  a  deep-seated  cur- 
rent of  fatalism  and  uninformed  dismay  in 
virtually  every  sector  ot  oxir  society  about 
the  problems  of  crime  in  America.  This  fa- 
uOlstlc  acceptance  of  the  Inevitable  perme- 
ates not  only  the  public  at  large,  but  also 
poUce  forces,  correctional  insUtuUons,  atate 
and  local  governmenu,  and  to  a  large  extent, 
even  Congreas  Itaelf . 

Is  It  not  time  to  throw  off  the  shackles  or 
negatlvlam  about  crime  In  our  streets  and 
nelghborhoodi  and  face  the  problem  from  a 
twentieth  century  perspective?  Cannot  we 
forget  the  old  cliches  that  crime  will  always 
be  with  us,  that  you  can't  make  moral  men 


'-  —  -  -            .         .         .1.     i_,w*.._  out  of  niortal  men.  and  start  doing  some- 

emphul^  h»8  been  placed  on  the Jmpor-  2?i^'^^^u,e  «.rtou.  incre.ee.  in  crime 

t»ace    of   modernized   and   coordinated  ^^  ^^^  lociety — a   problem   that  currently 

Uw  enforeement  to  help  cope  with  thl»  threaten,  our  every  way  of  life? 

concerning  problem.  a  major   federal   effort  to  encourage  re- 

Recently    my  esteemed  colleague  and  March  on  new  methoda  of  prevenung  and 

?Si  t'STL^kTiS^^' a  natTon'-  X^nSa^e  ^^  i^JZ'Tcr^^,   public 

I°^JSirXw;^9r»\«w=nc^  ss'^foi?cariin:ci^r.7^".."'h's^ 

and  technology  at  the  Illinois  ImsUtute  ^Jf^^^^f  the  crime  problem. 

of  Technology  In  Chicago.  oniy  the  Federal  government  has  the  r*-      ^,^„,^,„„^  ^-^,^,  ^„,„ _  „ 

^cauae  I   have  rarely  seen  so  nne  a  ^jurces  and   the  management  eoordlnattof     ^^^  opportunity  to  develop  new  and  better 

d^nltlon  of  the  crime  situation  and  poe-  capability  to  make  a  serious  impact  on  crime                ^^  ^         school   graduates   and   those 

■         -.      .     ^     .--       tiifough  sophisticated  and  expensive  Innova-      ■<  "     -  ...._._  .^ 

Cities   and   states  Just 


tunlty  In  the  field  of  crime  prevention  snd 
control,  building  on  the  sensitive.  thfnighU 
ful  and  itimulstlng  report  of  the  Presldeutt 
National  Crime  Commission.  It  would  bt 
tragic  to  permit  the  Crime  Commission's 
■plendld  report  to  foUow  the  precedent  of  s 
myriad  of  Government  reports  snd  gather 
dust  In  the  files  without  thorough  follow-up. 
and  continuing  analysis  of  the  problems 
which  It  delineates. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Criminal  Justice  would  be  to  fund  a  large- 
scale  research  program  to  discover  new  and 
Improved  equipment  and  methods  for  crime 
control.  This  research  would  be  both  basic 
and  ^pUed  in  nature,  and  while  most  of  it 
would  probably  Initially  be  In  the  form  ot 
grants  to  imlversltlBe  and  private  corpora- 
tions for  projecu  related  to  their  interests 
and  capabilities,  hopefully.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  National  institute  would  begin 
gathering  Its  own  expertise  and  research 
personnel.  These  researchers  would  carry 
out  a  continuing  basic  research  program  into 
tbose  areas  where  a  vacuum  ezlsU  and  In 
which  no  one  U  working  In  our  universities 
and  corporations. 

8UI1  another  purpose  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Criminal  Justice  would  be  to  support 
demonstration  and  training  programs  to  In- 
sure that  research  findings  and  potential 
theoretical  breakthroughs  meet  the  teat  of 
the  market  place  and  are  applied  by  the 
officer  on  the  beat  and  the  oorr«cUonal  offl- 
c«r  In  the  prison.  The  demonstration  sUgt 
U  an  Important  stage  in  any  research  proc- 
ess, for  It  enables  the  researcher  to  test  tals 
findings  In  a  field  situation,  often  in  a  series 
of  field  sltustions,  none  of  them  Identical. 
but  all  relevant  to  soxmd  evaluation  and 
•opblsUcated  refinement  of  new  spproachei 
and  Innovations. 

As  part  of  this  support  of  demonBtratlon 
and  training  programs,  the  National  Insti- 
tute would  make  a  thorough  Investigation 
of  the  poaalblllty  of  developing  new,  non- 
professional  careers  across  the  nation  In 
both  law  enforcement  and  corrections  to 
meet  the  critical  personnel  sborykge  that  Is 
plaguing  crime  control  agencies  at  the  state. 
county  and  municipal  levels  of  government. 
I  have  been  a  principal  advocate  In  the 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  Investigating 
traditional  career  patterns  to  access  the  need 


aiblUUe*  for  lt«  alleviation.  I  Include  Mr. 
BcBxrm'B  address  In  the  Recobo  today: 

AsDaasa  of  V.B.  Refb^khtatits  Jahks  H. 
ScHaum.  DsnocaAT  or  N»w  Tosk,  N»- 
TiOKSi.  STMPoanut  or  Law  IifroacsMKNT 

AKD     TacHNOIXKIT,     IlJ.»0»     Iw- 
0»   TSCHWOLOOT.      CHJCSOO,      ILL.. 
9.  1M7 

I  am  delighted  to  have  been  asked  to  Join 
the  dlsUDgulshed  authorities  on  this  pro- 
gram Bo  dlscius  the  role  that  the  United 
States  Congress  and  the  Federal  government 
c»n  pay  In  advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge In  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  science 
and  technology 


tion    and    research. 

cannot  muster  the  resources  or  the  highly 
professional  management.  acienUflc  and 
technical  manpower  to  do  the  Job  that  must 
be  done.  Every  program  that  has  led  major 
technological  breakthrough  In  tbls  cen- 
tury— whether  It  be  the  Manhattan  Project. 
manned  space-travel,  or  the  supersonic 
transport — has  been  organised  and  financed 
by  the  Federal  government. 

In  what  form  should  asatstftnce  and  en- 
couragement be  provided  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  technological  and  behavioral 
researchers  who  are  either  currently  working 
on  the  problems  of  crime  prevention  or  who 


My  Interest  In  advancing  the  frontiers  o«     ^^^  ^  enoo\iraged  to  work  In  tnis  area  If 


knowledge  in  Uw  enforcement  t«chnology  is 
not  an  Idle  or  academic  one.  I  r«pr«sent 
the  Southwest  Bronx  of  New  York  City,  an 
ar«a  In  which  crime  is  a  problem  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  yearly  questionnaire  which 
I  maa  to  all  ot  my  constituents  has  con- 
slstenUy  reported  crime  as  the  single  great- 
est concern  of  the  residents  of  that  ares. 
Serious  crime  In  the  itreet.  and  the  predict- 
able protest  meeting  thereafter,  have  bUghted 
the  quaUty  of  life  In  my  district. 

Our  knowledge  of  crime  Is  skin  deep. 
There  are  more  unknowns  than  known* — by 
far.  But  of  ooe  thing  I  am  sure:  mere  ap- 
plication at  more  of  the  same — be  It  more 
men,  more  equipment,  more  police  patrols. 


the  resources,  incentives,  and  organlislng  Ini- 
tiatives were  made  available  on  a  large  scale? 

This  support  and  encouragement.  I  believe, 
could  best  be  dispensed  through  the  creation 
of  a  National  crime  Institute.  I  have  worked 
for  two  years  to  create  and  encourage  the 
development  of  such  an  Institute  In  the 
national  government,  and  am  co-sponsoring 
in  the  Both  Congress  with  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Institute 
of  Criminal  /ujfice.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  Is  the  best  potential  vehicle  for  advancing 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  in  a  whole  host 
of  fields  which  are  dlraeUy  related  to  crime 
prevention  and  control. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  this  In- 


wlth  even  leas  formal  education  In  the  areas 
of  health,  education,  civil  service,  law  en- 
forcement, coorrections.  and  the  like. 

J.  Douglas  Grant,  a  participant  to  this 
sympoelxun,  has  long  since  done  the  pioneer- 
ing work  in  the  correctional  field,  by  advanc- 
ing powerful  evidence  for  the  theory  that 
our  whole  manpower  approach  in  tJhe  field 
of  corrections  Is  outmoded  and  inadequate. 
His  research  and  experience  proves  that  non- 
professionals, indeed  even  ex-offenders,  can 
often  reach  many  ex-convlcls  who  would 
ordinarily  remain  Untouched  by  our  tradi- 
tional Institutions  and  conventional  meth- 
ods of  rehabUltaUon. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  full  potential  of  police  aides  in 
the  entire  law  enforcement  field.  A  police 
aide  system  would  provide  us  with  substan- 
tial relief  for  our  current  police  manpower 
shortage.  New  York  has  developed  career 
piograma  for  meter  maids  and  school -cross- 
ing guards  which  afUr  some  Initial  skepti- 
cism is  now  recognized  a*  successful  by  ail 
concerned. 

We  will  find  that  there  are  many  responsi- 
bilities of  the  policeman  that  could  be  better 
bandied  by  Xincme  with  substantially  differ- 
snt  training,  background,  and  abilities  than 
that  of  the  average  police  offloer.  As  an  ob- 
Tlous  example,  community  relations  aides 
can  and  do  serve  as  a  cultural  bridge  between 


Sl^l^r^;  ?^l^'  ^  ^"m^r     ^'i;:;r,^'-o^^S^.-^i,  oVlhT^^t-     ».  police  and  the  d.pn,«.  ghetto  c»m,nu 


and  In  our  local  nelghborbootfa. 


Ing  programa  and  untouched  areat  of  oppor-     nlty. 


My  bUl  alao  prorldea  that  the  National  In- 
-jtut.  would  have  an  extcnalaa  aarrtoe. 
iaillar  to  the  program  of  agricultural  a- 
tenalon  agent.  In  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
rulture.  ThU  eitenalon  ttmct  would  pro- 
ride  the  Inaotute  with  a  neceaaary  and  n»6- 
,ol  link  with  etate  and  local  law  enforoe- 

'°S'tiSl^tg«'«»  would  dtatrlbute  tn- 
fonnauon  and  r««arch  Oodlng.  m  aUa» 
orevenUon  and  control  to  .tale  and  local  law 
iiforcement.  court.,  and  correctional  per- 
amnel  In  a  poaltlon  to  apply  the  new  know  - 
iZ,  .pon.ored  and  gathered  by  the  Inrtl- 
toie  TTili  would  help  keep  the  ever  preeent 
-knowledge  lag"  problem  to  a  minimum. 

The  ertenelon  eenrlce  would  atao  prortde 
the  National  Innltute  of  Criminal  JuaOce 
theoretician!  with  a  communlcaUoni  eyatem 
which  would  keep  them  In  d.lly— even 
hourly— touch  with  the  ptactlUonera  of  law 
and  Mder  in  the  precinct,  •where  the  acUon 
u  -  Thu«  the  Inatltute  would  be  conitanOy 
tuned  in  on  the  practical  need,  of  the  law 
enforcement  officer  to  that  new  problem. 
,x«ld  be  prompuy  tackl«l  and  new  -o  <iUon. 
to  daUy  problem,  could  be  MUght,  with  the 
police  officer,  the  Judge,  and  Ihe  correctional 
officer  oonatantly  In  mind. 

The  National  Crime  CotnmlMlon  ha.  pro- 
Tided  u.  with  ample  evidence  of  the  need  tor 
Immediate  action  by  the  Federal  government 
In  encouraging  crime  reeearch.  The  Com- 
mlMlon  ha.  pointed  out.  tor  example,  that 
the  Juitlce  Department  alone,  among  the 
cblnet-level  department.  o»  the  national 
pnemment.  1.  Tlrtually  without  a  budget 
tor  reeearch  and  development. 

Thl.  .ItuaUon  I.  an  abaurdlty.  and  murt 
ke  corrected  without  deUy.  The  OIBce  of 
Law  Enforcement  AMlalance  ha.  been  a  snail 
but  valuable  rtep  In  the  right  direction 
Bat  the  F*deral  government  U  rtlll  ipendlng 
more  oo  reeearch  on  coal,  on  tooth  decay. 
and  on  new  uaea  of  aoybean.  thla  year  than 
It  U  qiendlng  on  the  enure  budget  of  the 
OtBce  of  Law  Knforoement  AMlatance. 

While  the  Federal  government  njpporu 
nearly  300.000  KlentUt.  and  engineer,  who 
are  working  to  protect  our  country  agalnat 
foreign  enemlea,  the  number  of  reeearch 
profeMlonal.  Kipported  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment who  are  working  to  protect  oar  In- 
ternal aecurlty  agali>«  the  ravagea  of  orlme 
In  the  street  could  be  counted  on  the  flngera 
«;  one',  two  bands. 

The  PTMldent  ha.  Included  In  hi.  Safe 
Stieete  and  Crime  Oontral  BlU  a  prorlalon 
for  reMarch.  The  provlalon  U  wamewhat 
yague.  however,  and  It  apeOflee  neither  the 
Uutrument  for  carrying  out  a  reeearch  pro- 
gram In  the  Federal  government  nor  dot  It 
earmark  fund,  apeclflcally  foe  the  reeearch 
lectlona  of  the  program.  NeverthelBia.  there 
la  unqu«Uonably  room  In  the  Prealdenfi 
program  for  a  Natlana]  loatltute  of  Criminal 
Joatlce. 

The  findings  of  the  Prealdent's  Crime  Oo<n- 
mlaaloa  clearly  encourages  a  reeearch  vehicle 
tor  the  Department  of  Justice,  ft  may  be 
unfortunate  that  the  recotnmendationa  of 
the  Crime  CommlaslaD  fos-  research  snggaats 
a  oonfuslngly  high  degree  of  InsUtuUonal 
diversification. 

But  the  report  document.,  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  reeearch  u  Indlapenaable  to  a 
twentieth  century  blueprint  for  attacking 
crime  in  OUT  suetjla. 

There  are  many  highly  worthwhile  and 
promlalng  IdeM  foe  reeearch  which  are  out- 
lined In   the  Crime  Oomaalaalesi  iwport.     A 

national  Institute  could ^—  — "  ' 

port   such  iwQO^ 
poutan  oomputer 

trol  eyatcBi.  ttl«  a— m — r 

mooB  arOem.  and  t»s  im  m  --.,■     ; 
■xialyals  In  aolvlag  otaua,  wMiik  w^tftf  yv^ 
ably  be  year.  In  develo>|Naaaa  U  fAaoad  vttev 
th  direction  of  our  presently  existing  Instt 
tutloo.  at  all ' — — 


The  need  Is  clear,  but  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  Tou.  the  partldpanta  In  this  con- 
ference, are  the  profesrtonal.  and  the 
innorators  In  the  area  of  crime  prevenuon 
reeearch.  Tou  an«  I  know  that  crime  In 
America  U  an  enormoualy  aenaltlve  and  dif- 
ficult problem  and  that  crime  In  the  street. 
U  the  number  one  problem  of  many  of  our 
cities.  Tou  are  only  too  well  aware  ot  the 
need  for  creativity  and  Innovation  In  attack- 
ing crime.  If  we  are  to  correct  these  deficlen- 
cln  U  we  are  to  miu-shal  the  reaourcee  to  do 
the  Job.  we  mu«t  all  take  an  Interest  and 
ebouldar  tesponalblllty  aa  respected  pro- 
feaalonals,  pracUUoner.,  and  citizen  leaders 
in  stimulating  Congress  to  act  on  this  need. 
Reeearch  Is  neither  an  atti.cOve  nor  a 
seductive  leglslaUve  product.  The  product, 
of  research  are  not  Immediately  dramatic 
nor  romantic:  they  are  distant,  often  n^^ 
tlve  and  generally  hidden  from  the  public 
eye.'  Re»arch  baa  to  be  carefuUy  evaluated 
for  It.  long-range  potential  and  yield. 

Poinica.  on  the  other  hand.  U  a  relaUvely 
short -run  game,  primarily  concerned  with 
the  here  and  now.'  The  AdmlnlstraOOD  and 
moec  of  the  members  ot  Congress  predictably 
will  be  more  Interested  In  program.  th.t  will 
have  vlalble  Impact  before  the  IMS  election 
The  promoOon  of  a  NaUonal  InstltuU  of 
Criminal  Juatloe  la  therefore,  a  cause  that 
Invites  the  concern  and  Iraderahlp  of  oltl- 
len  leaders  ouulde  of  Congreas.  Congress- 
men are  most  likely  to  napond  to  Kjphlstl- 
eated  programs  such  as  this  one.  when  they 
are  encouraged  by  their  constituent,  and 
by  experts  in  related  fields:  In  short  when 
they  are  nuule  aware  ot  a  need  by  source, 
ouulde  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  creation  and  continued  growth  of  the 
National  InsUtute.  ot  Health  Is  largely  due  to 
the  role  played  by  medical  profesalonals  In 
dramatizing  both  the  need  tor  support  of 
medical  research  and  the  potential  Impact  of 
large-ecale  PederaJ  support  for  thla  reeearch. 
I  caU  on  you.  the  protesWonal  rasearchers 
and  admlnistratora  In  crime  control,  to  pro- 
vide the  aame  leadership  for  your  area  of 

Passage  of  the  National  Inatltute  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
possible  In  this  session  ot  Congress.  Qrtme 
haTflnally  received  recognlOon  aa  one  of 
America^  meet  Mrlou.  domestic  pcoblesu. 
This  message  from  the  streeU  and  avenues 
of  America  ha.  finally  come  over  loud  and 
clear. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  ha.  risen 
to  accept  the  challenge  and  la  co-sponsoring 
this  legUlatlon  In  the  Senate.  Senatoi  Ken- 
nedy and  I  have  already  added  a  number  of 
co-sponsors  In  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  our  oo-sponsors  sre  msmbets  ot 
both  the  DemocraUc  and  RepubUcan  partlea. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  consid- 
ering our  bill  In  addition  to  other  crime  bUU 
m  their  hearings  this  week,  and  Cbslrman 
Celler  haa  Indicated  that  consideration  will 
be  given  our  bill  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  In  the  near  fu- 
ttire. 

1  am  encouraged  that  the  outlook  tor  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  create  a  NaUonal  crime  In- 
cUtute  In  thla  Congress  Is  bright,  and  I 
pledge  to  you  that  I  wUl  work  unendingly  to 
encourage  meaningful,  thoughtful  Federal 
action  on  all  troou  In  the  war  against  crime. 
The  right  of  treedooi  of  movement  for  our 
urban  popuUUon  la  at  Aake  In  tbia  fight. 
Hie  right  of  our  citizens  to  freely  walk  tXte 
streets  at  night  without  fear  Is  a  precious  aad 
ffsgr»*<"i  element  In  our  Inalienable  Ameri- 
can berlUge.  But  securing  that  right  Is  not 
a  simple  procee.  Over  100  years  ago  Doetoy- 
ersky  vrrote  that  "with  ready-made  opinion. 
one  cannot  Judge  of  crime  Its  phUowiAy 
U  a  little  more  oompUcated  tSian  pso^ 
think." 

I  urge  yoo  to  Join  with  me  to  dlamlsa  ready- 
made  oplntoos.  to  search  for  new  answer*  to 
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old  problems.  I  urge  you  to  help  Ouihhm 
cTwate  the  vehicle  In  the  Federal  gtf»«JM— t 
best  dsBgned  to  SMlst  you  profesllolMH  tn 
making  your  maximum  oontrlbutloo  to  tbls 
great  National  effort. 

Togetber  we  can  take  an  Important  step 
forward  to  cure  one  ot  America's  moat  crip- 
pling domestic  Uls.  the  sickness  ot  crime  In 
the  streets. 


A«(iiUiit  TnaMTT  S«ntetT  D«n«  Kc- 
miads  Earopcaa  Bankert  Tlut  Ismt- 
■cal  ■■  UBdcr^cKUpcJ  Craairiea  It 
Ga«d  BouMU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wwcoirtuf 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  I,  l*t7 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  best 
way  to  sell  a  banker  on  a  course  of  ac- 
tion Is  to  show  him  that  It  U  good  busi- 
neis  This  is  eiscUy  what  Assistant 
Secretary  ot  the  Treasury.  True  Davis, 
did  recenUy  In  a  speech  before  the 
Zurich  Economic  Society.  Secretary 
Oavls'  objecUve  was  to  urge  European 
bankers  to  incr«a»e  their  countries'  in- 
vestment in  underdeveloped  countries. 
Using  the  Inter-American  Development 
IBank,  ot  wlilch  he  is  Executive  Secre- 
tary as  an  example,  he  first  pointed  out 
that  nations  other  than  the  United 
States,  which  put  up  1«  percent  of  tfce 
bank's  leading  capital  had  received  »8 
percent  of  the  hard  currency  purchases 
made  with  lADB  loans.  He  then  sug- 
gested that  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie 
such  loan-generated  purchase  to  the 
fiatlons  supplying  the  bank  with  cajiltal. 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  by  the  Euro- 
p^in  bankers  is  a  good  one.  Their  Oov- 
eramenls  must  supply  more  capital  to 
the  lADB.  the  Asian  Bank,  the  World 
Bank,  and  other  foreign  assistance  ven- 
tures, or  suffer  a  reduction  in  their  ex- 
ports which  are  created  by  tills  asslitt- 
ance 

An  article  on  the  DavU  speech  by  EUot 
Janeway  which  appeared  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Oif  last  Monday,  March  1),  foi- 
lowi: 

Fonrr    or    Virw— J.wxw.t:    <Xd    Cimiass 
PaovBS  Hna  Boms  xh   Ktaora 
(By  Klot  Janeway) 
Nsw  ToxK.   Uanih    la.— Bnrope  has  Just 
had  a  great  scare     The  miracle  o<  hex  pros- 
perity  has   threatened   to  oollapse   Into   an 
anU-cllmai  of  receaslon.     When  Europe   Is 
up,  she  enjoys  lecturing  America.    But  when 
she  1.  down,  she  looks  to  America  for  reas- 
surance and  leadership. 

Europe  1.  down  and  looking  our  way — 
and  not  In  vain.  Early  thl.  month,  the 
farmer  American  ambatssdnr  to  SwltaerUnd. 
True  DavU.  now  asslstiint  secretary  ot  the 
treasury  and  United  Statsa  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
bank  accepted  an  InrttaUon  to  address  the 
Zurich  Economic  society.  He  brought  the 
hooM  down  with  hi.  hard-boUed  prescrip- 
tion tor  curing  the  preeent  slump. 

One  good  reason  for  the  attention  Davia' 
prtjnoancements  command  In  the  European 
financial  community  goes  back  to  the  way 
bU  auccess  story  in  buslnses  broke  the  nor- 
mal pattern  In  1»89.  when  he  persuaded  one 
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Of  the  beat  nin  &nd  rlcheat  buatnesses  la 
Burop* — BoUaJUl's  PbUlpB  L&xnp  operation— 
to  buy  out  hli  »^cultur»l  ph»rmaceutJ- 
cal  buslncH  in  St.  JoMpb.  Mo. 

LOOKS    tTP    TO    BWLLMaS 

Europe  look*  do^pn  cm  Americana  on 
whom  It  unload*  bualnesaes  for  doUarB.  By 
the  same  token,  any  American  who  flguree 
out  how  to  eell  hie  bualneae  to  a  prime  Eu- 
ropean concern,  and  then  turns  up  In  a 
strategic  piece  In  our  government  structure, 
commands  a  respectful  bearing  from  the  fl- 
nanclal  community  there. 

In  financial  diplomacy,  as  In  football,  the 
big  quwtlon  !■  who  has  the  ball.  Up  to 
this  point,  the  European  critics  of  the  dollar 
have  controlled  It.  Davis  took  the  ball  away. 
The  old  play  on  which  Europe  h^s  been  scor- 
ing against  Washington  tags  us  with  squan- 
dering dollars  aid  abroad  without  enough 
direct  tangible  payback  to  America  to  Jus- 
tify the  drain. 

The  new  play  Davis  made  appUee  the  mili- 
tary ooocept  of  the  cost-benefits  ratio  to  the 
terms  of  aid  and  trade.  Taking  Ms  own 
Inter-American  bank  as  typical.  Davis  added 
up  37S  million  dollars  of  hard  cash  put  Into 
U  by  America  as  against  only  105  mllllone 
by  other  advanced  natlona-  In  terms  of  the 
total  resources  available  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican bank.  Davla  calculated,  indUBtrlallaed 
nations  other  than  America  had  put  up  16 
per  cent  of  the  capital,  and  had  walked  away 
— by  the  middle  of  last  year — with  no  less 
than  28  per  cent  of  the  mooey-good  pro- 
curement buJlnese  made  poeatble  by  the 
bank's  lending  operations. 

iffXED  TO  uicrr 
"I  fuggest."  Davis  told  the  assembled  high 
oommand  of  the  gnome-ocracy.  "that  It  may 
eooQ  be  neceeeary  to  take  at«p«  to  bring 
about  ...  a  more  equitable  balance.  In  the 
relative  coet-beneflu  rauo  ol  development 
assistance  by  limiting  procurement  to  tboee 
nations  who  are  Investing  In  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world" 

No  very  sophisticated  or  technical  Onanclal 
terminology  Is  needed  to  explain  the  ald- 
ttade  decision  which  Davis  was  Inviting  the 
dollar- rich,  export  hungry  Europeans  to 
make.  It's  as  easy  to  understand  as  the  old- 
Um»  Chinese  laundryman'B  ultimatum  to  his 
customers:  "No  Uckee,  no  ihlrtee."  If  Eu- 
ropean Industry  wants  the  export  benefits 
from  the  assUtance  dollars  going  Into  the  un- 
developed oountrlea.  European  govemmenU 
will  have  to  behave  more  like  partners,  and 
lea  like  freeloaders  and  second -gues«r«. 

Judging  by  the  warm  and  respectful  recep- 
tion Dans  got,  his  friendly  ultimatum  caught 
our  European  creditors  at  a  time  when  they 
know  they  need  all  the  export  business  they 
can  get — especially  In  dollars. -which  are  bo 
easy  for  them  to  talk  down  but  bo  hard  to 
do  without.  Having  reminded  the  export- 
conscious  Europeans  that  "exporU  follow  In- 
vestment." Davis  left  them  with  one  parUc- 
Ttlarly  good  reason  to  Jump  at  the  new  deal 
heoffei^. 

vooK.  TO  AtnticwrowM 
"The  commercial  potential  of  American 
agriculture."  he  said,  "holds  the  greatest  hope 
for  social  progress  and  Intcmntionol  welfare 
of  any  goal  reachable  In  the  30th  century. 
Investing  in  world  agriculture  today  to  feed 
the  increasing  population  of  the  world,  offers 
a  greater  potential  than  did  the  Industrial 
inveetmenU  of  the  IBth  century.  If  naUons 
dont  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  type  of 
opportunity,  then  I  feet  they  are  short- 
sighted." 

The  best  way  to  sell  a  deal  U  to  be  happy 
to  take  It  yourself:  and  to  show  that  you  are 
U  also  the  sure  way  to  make  your  Bale  sUck. 
Davis'  diplomacy  was  good  buslnees  and, 
therefore,  good  politics,  too. 


The  Cbesapc«k«  aad  Ohm  Caul 
DeTclopoMBt  Act 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  MAiTijun) 
ra  THB  HOOS«  OP  RKPHBBKNTATIVBS 

Tuetday,  Uarch  14,  1967 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  hara  Introduced  a  new 
bUl— HJl.  7201— to  develop  the  Chesa- 
peake k  Ohio  Canal  at  once  as  a  pilot 
project  lor  the  entire  Potoniac  River 
Basin. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  authority 
and  fluids  for  necessary,  modest  expan- 
sion of  the  canal,  to  make  possible  the 
restoration  of  Its  historic  features,  the 
development  of  Its  vast  recreational  po- 
tential, and  the  active  conservation  of  Its 
scenic  assets.  Equally  Important,  the 
bin  would  establish  overall  policies  of 
cooperation,  creativity  and  care  to  guide 
and  direct  this  development  along  the 
paths  which  best  promote  both  the  gen- 
eral public  Interest  In  the  historic  canal, 
and  the  particular  Interests  of  the  people, 
groups  and  governments  directly  In- 
volved. 

For  over  2  years,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  lib- 
eral interagency  task  force  has  been 
shaping  proposals  to  Implement  the 
President'-  pledge  to  make  the  Potomac 
a  model  ol  scenic  beauty  and  recreational 
opportunities.  The  details  ol  these  com- 
prehensive plans  have  not  yet  been  re- 
leased for  public  scrutiny.  It  Is  appar- 
ent, however,  that  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  areawlde  agreement  on  many 
major  potnU,  Including  the  extent,  man- 
agement and  means  of  development  ol 
any  large  park  along  both  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  Becaiise  these  questions  are 
not  resolved.  It  Is  likely  that  congres- 
sional approval  ol  any  such  proposals 
will  be  slow.  It  Is  also  likely  that  Fed- 
eral funding  will  be  slower,  since  only 
very  limited  amounts  of  money  are  avail- 
able for  any  park  projects  at  the  present 
time. 

Yet  such  delays  could  be  extremely 
damaging.  Throughout  the  Potomac 
Basin  there  Is  great  Interest  in  sensible 
conservation,  and  a  tremendous  amount 
ol  energy  and  experience  waiting  to  be 
put  to  work.  The  longer  that  proposals 
drift,  unlmplemented  and  often  unde- 
fined, the  more  this  good  will  is  going 
to  be  eroded  by  disappointment,  skepti- 
cism, and  suspicion.  The  longer  that 
action  is  postponed,  the  more  dllBcult 
action  will  become. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  should  start  exerting  strong, 
responsible  le^ershlp  now  in  the 
Potomac  Basin.  Further.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  place  to  start  is  on  the 
property  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
already  owns:  the  C.  Ii  O.  Canal.  Part 
of  the  canal  has  already  been  designated 
a  national  monument,  but  for  too  many 
years  it  has  been  a  monument  to  Fed- 
eral neglect.     It  Is  past  time  to  take 


down  the  barriers" and  the  "No  Tres- 
passing" signs,  and  to  start  opening  up. 
cleaning  up,  restoring  and  developing 
the  canal  for  public  enjoyment.  It  U 
past  time  to  restore  the  confidence  of  all 
the  people  of  the  basin,  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  a  national  park  can  be  a  great 
community  asset,  and  not  Just  an  exclu- 
sive preserve  for  other  people  from 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
today  is  not  a  final  answer,  but  It  Is  a 
beglimlng.  It  provides  the  framework 
for  a  program  of  the  size  we  can  aflord, 
and  of  the  scope  which  we  are  ready 
for.  It  emphasizes  constructive  coopera- 
tion among  all  the  indlWduals,  clubs,  or- 
ganizations, and  public  agencies  com- 
mitted to  conservation  and  development 
of  the  canal.  It  sets  forth  clear  policies 
to  meet  the  dilBcult  problems,  including 
access  rights  and  determination  of  land 
titles  and  boundaries,  which  have  proved 
so  troublesome  In  the  past.  Finally.  It 
rechrtstens  the  entire  canal  as  the 
■'Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park."  to  symboUze  the  change 
from  passive  maintenance  to  active 
management. 

A  program  to  improve,  and  open  up 
the  C.  It  O.  Canal  Is  extremely  valuable  In 
Ite  own  right.  As  a  model  program  lor 
the  model  river.  Its  Importance  is  poten- 
tially Immense.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  advances  the  obJecOvce  and 
promotes  the  lnt«r«sts  ol  the  canal's 
neighbors  and  the  Potomac's  friends.  I 
hope  that  they  will  Join  me  In  seeking 
prompt  congressional  consideration  ol 
H  R   7201 

i  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point 
the  following  sectlon-by-sectlon  descrip- 
tion of  H.R.  7301: 

A  8«cnoM-»T-SBCTioM  DsacEwnot*  or 

HJl.   7301 

TTTLC    AHD    DETIMtTTONS 

SecUon  1  at  H.R.  7201  entitle  the  bill  tHe 
"CbMspeake  and  Olilo  Canal  Development 
Act.- 

Scctlon  3  MU  forth  the  definitions  used 
throughout  the  bill.  For  example,  "Secre- 
tary" mean*  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  U  legally  assigned  all  of  the  retpon- 
■IbUltles  which  In  fact  are  carried  out  hy  hU 
■ubordinate..  Including  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  C  ft  O  Canal. 

Two  definitions  deserve  special  notice: 

1 )  "Person"  is  defined  to  Include  not  only 
individuals,  portnerahlpe  and  corporations, 
but  also  non-profit  organizations  and  clube 
This  provision  recognizes  the  very  active  (ind 
constructive  role  taken  in  the  Potomac  BoMn 
by  conservation  groups,  civic  organizations, 
historical  socleUes,  sportsmen's  clubs,  scout- 
ing groups  and  others,  and  provide,  for  their 
fuU  partlclpauon  as  partners  In  the  Canal's 
development. 

3)  The  bill  recognizes  and  seeks  to  reduce 
the  very  oocaplex  and  peralstent  problems 
which  often  delay  negotlaUona  and  agree- 
menu  In  the  many  cases  where  public  or  pri- 
vate Utlea  to  lands,  or  the  boundaries  of  par- 
ticular properties,  are  vague  or  conflicting. 
Thus  for  purposes  of  the  title  eearches  and 
surveys  in  sectloo  4  of  the  blU,  and  the  co- 
operaUve  agreements  In  section  8,  subeectlon 
a(g>  define,  '•landowner"  s.  "any  person, 
local  government,  or  State  owning,  or  on  reft- 
K>nable  grounds  proftswlng  to  own,  lands  or 
Interests  In  land.  adjKent  to  or  In  the 
vicinity  ot  the  Park. " 


sarsKjaHisaNT  or  thx  faek  ^ 
Section  »  ostabllshe.  the  Che«ipe«ke  and 
Ohio  canal  Natlonai  Hlrtorlcal  Park  lor  th. 
dual  purposes  of  (a)  preeerrtng.  restoring 
and  IntorpreUng  the  hUtoctc  and  acenlc  fea- 
ture, ot  the  Cuial.  and   (b)    developing  lU 

recreational  potential.  

The  CheMpeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Natlonai 
Historical  Park  as  so  established  would  em- 
brace the  entire  length  of  the  Canal,  from 
Tu  lower  end  at  Rock  Creek  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  lu  upper  end  In  Cumberland, 
Maryland.  The  Park  would  also  Include  the 
Canal  appurtenance.,  such  a.  dam  abut- 
menu.  located  acroM  th.  Potomac  at  cer- 
tain polnto  In  West  Vlrglnla- 

In  addition  to  the  Canal  property  now  In 
Federal  ownership,  subsection  3tb)  author- 
izes the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to  acquire 
additional  lands  ot  Interests  in  lands  for  res- 
toration ot  historic  and  engineering  feature, 
or  the  Canal.  protecUon  of  scenic  ralues.  ana 
development  of  public  recreational  facillUe.. 
The  mean,  of  acquisition  authorized  are  ei- 
oressly  lUtUted  to  donation,  purchase,  ease- 
ment leaM  tor  up  to  fifty  years,  or  eichange 
Acquisition  by  condemnaUon  la  not  author- 
Ued.  The  acreage  to  be  acquired  by  pur- 
chase U  Umlted  to  1000  acres,  while  no  limit 
Is  placed  on  acreage  which  may  be  donated, 
leased  or  exchanged. 

TtTLcs  AND  aotiitnAatKi 
Section  4  of  H.B.  7301  Is  Intended  to  re- 
solve most  of  the  title  and  boundary  prob- 
lems which  now  exist  along  the  Canal,  with- 
out placing  undue  burdens  on  Individual 
landowners. 

Subsection  4(a)  thus  dlrecu  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  to  begin  as  aoon  as  practical 
a  comprehensive  title  search  and  field  survey 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  Federal 
Isnds  comprUlng  the  Canal  property.  After 
tbu  work  has  been  completed,  the  SecreUry 
shall  print  the  resulu  of  the  survey,  with 
deulled  map.,  and  dutrlbut.  them  free  of 
charge  to  all  area  landowners  and  Interested 
state  and  local  government,  for  their  com- 
menu  and  questions  Interested  parUes 
ahall  have  at  least  130  days  to  question  and 
dlictis.  any  part  or  the  survey  before  It  Is 
filed  with  the  General  services  Administra- 
tion, the  agency  which  maintains  official 
records  ot  all  Federal  real  property. 

The  bill  espreosly  stetea  that  this  survey 
U  not  Intended  to  prohibit  later  negotiations 
about  specific  boundary  conBlcta.  but  rather 
U  dealgned  simply  to  define,  much  more 
accurately  and  completely  than  ever  before, 
the  precise  boundaries  or  Oitac  Federal  lands. 
Subsection  4(b|  relieve.  Individuals,  non- 
profit organizations  and  club,  ot  the  ex- 
pense, too  orten  required  to  eiUbllsh  clear 
Und  tltlee  and  boundarle.  In  the  Potomac 
Valley.  This  provision  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pay  all  rea- 
sonable cost,  ot  title  searches  or  surveys  re- 
quired to  Mtabllsh  ownership  or  boundaries 
ot  lands  which  Individuals,  organizations  or 
clubs  own  or  profeM  to  own.  The  provision 
would  apply  when  searches  or  surveys  are 
required  (al  before  a  land  purchaae  or  other 
agreement  can  be  completed,  or  (b)  to  re- 
solve confilct.  raised  by  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  Federal  lands  described  above. 

COOPCBATIVX   ACTIOK 

Section  5,  one  of  the  mort  ImporUnt  sec- 
tion, m  the  bill,  provide,  for  a  wide  range 
ot  cooperaUve  eSoru  Involving  all  public  and 
private  Intereet.  to  promote  historic  restora- 
tion and  InterpreUtlon,  public  recreation, 
conservation.  preMrvatlon  of  acerUc  values, 
and  the  other  purposes  of  H.R.  7201. 

Sutisectlon  5(al  set.  the  foundations  for  a 
new.  flexible  and  creative  partnerablp  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  own- 
ers of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Canal.  Under 
this  sutjsecUon,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  reach  contract,  and  agreement,  with  these 
landowners  for  a  wide  range  ot  projecu  to 
assist  thew  landowners,  extend  the  benefit. 


of  the  Canal  and  enhance  It.  value  For  ei- 
unple.  through  thU  program  the  Natlonai 
Park  Service  could  contract-  share  recrea- 
tional facllltle.  with  .  neighboring  county 
or  city  park.  Dnder  another  Individual 
agreement,  a  landowner  could  agree  to  per- 
mit public  use  ot  a  trail  acroe.  his  land.  In 
return  tor  Interior  Department  clearing  ana 
maintenance  ot  the  trail.  Dnder  a  third  kUld 
ot  agreement,  the  Interior  Department  could 
Hve  technical  assUUnce  and  per»nnel  serv- 
ice, to  a  landowner  who  agrees  to  maintain 
an  attractive  woodland  for  a  specified  num- 
ber of  years.  .„„_ 
Subiectlon  5(bl  provides  In  general  term, 
tor  cooperation  among  the  Interior  D«P»rt- 
ment  other  Federal  agencies,  state  and  ocal 
government.,  and  all  Uitereeted  Pf'v»» 
^rtle.  in  program,  which  could  Include  Mil 
ionservtttlon.  wildlife  propagation.  hUitorlc 
restoration,  and  recreation. 

One  crucial  element  In  cooperation  among 
public  agencies  Is  Federal  recognlUon  of 
local  and  sUte  Inltlatlvea  In  land  use  and 
recreational  plannUig.  Section  6lc)  of  HR, 
7201  provide,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shaU  take  such  state  and  local  plan* 
inuj  account  wherever  they  affect  lands  near 
the  Canal,  and  as  much  as  possible  shall  de- 
velop the  Park  In  ways  which  harmonize 
with  state  and  local  effort.. 


Acce«  problems  have  been  perhaps  the 
EreateM  single  source  ot  dUBculty  on  the 
Canal  In  the  past  H  R  7201  would  nUnlmlze 
these  problem.  In  the  future  by  provldmg, 
for  the  first  tune,  a  statement  of  general 
prUiclple.  applying  not  to  Federal  propertle. 
in    general,    but    .peclfically    to    the    Canal 

''™Ktlon  a  tbua  seU  forth  the  ba«lc  con- 
siderations determining  soeeas  nghtt,  apd 
al«>  describe,  two  specific  type,  ot  sltuatlona 
In  which  individual  crOMlngs  of  Canal 
property  are  guaranteed.  Sub«cllon  «lal 
declare,  that  the  enactment  of  H.B.  7201 
would  not  affect  adversely  any  valid  existing 
rights  or  permit.  relalUig  to  Canal  land*,  in- 
suring that  prevlou^y  negotiated  agreement, 
would  be  oontmued.  In  addition,  suhaectlon 
6(bl  allows  the  Interior  Department  to  ap- 
prove under  permit  additional  usee  of  Park 
land*,  and  croMlngs  for  highways,  railways, 
water  and  sewer  line.,  and  other  utilities  In 
addition  to  thoM  presenUy  spproved. 

To  supplement  those  general  provisions, 
two  type,  ot  croMlngs  are  specifically  assured : 

(a)  Where  privately-owned  lands  lie  be- 
tween the  Canal  and  the  Potomac  River,  the 
owners  of  thoM  lands  shall  have  accsM  across 
the  Canal  for  agricultural  purposes,  subject 
only  to  any  restrictions  found  ab«ilut«ly 
esMutlal  to  preMrve  the  Park.  Thl.  ptuvl- 
tfon.  In  subMCUon  B(c),  1*  not  totend«l  V> 
suggest  that  acceaa  to  such  lands  for  any 
other  purpose,  shall  be  Umlted,  but  rather 
almply  state,  that  access  for  this  particular 
purpoM  shaU  be  insured. 

(bl  tjnder  subsection  »(d),  .portsmen  are 
granted  authority  to  croM  the  Park  at  any 
point  by  toot  and  by  the  moat  direct  route 
to  gain  accea  to  the  Potomac  River  or  to 
non-Federal  land*  for  burning,  provided  only 
that  while  these  Indllvdual*  are  on  Park 
land*  their  firearm,  are  unloaded,  bow.  ar. 
unstrung,  and  dogs  arc  on  leash. 
rxES 

Section  7  declare,  that  no  fee.  shall  be 
charged  for  pubUc  day  um  of  the  Park  ror 
tecreaUonal  purpoM..  insuring  that  it  wUI 
remain  available  to  all  the  people  for  thelt 
enjoyment  without  coat. 

ADViaOBT   COMMISSION 

Section  8  eatabUshe.  the  CheMpeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  Com- 
mission, an  advisory  commission  which  would 
give  lepreMhUtlve.  or  area  re.iaents  a  formal 
voice  In  the  management  ot  the  Park  and  the 
eetabUahment  of  Park  poUcle.. 

The  Commtwlon  would  be  compoMd  of  U 


membera.  appolnt«l  for  five-year  terms. 
Eight  membera  would  reprewnt  the  four 
Maryland  counUea  ( Montgocnery.  Fredertck. 
Washington  and  AUegany)  through  which 
the  Canal  run*,  with  two  membera  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  councU  or  board  of 
commlsslonera  of  each  ot  these  tour  counties 
Eight  other  membera  would  represent  the 
States  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  two 
membera  being  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
each  ot  these  throe  state,  and  an  additional 
two  membera  being  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Commlsslonera  ot  the  District  of  Columbia 
Three  members.  Including  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  at  least  two 
ot  these  three  would  repreMnt  regularly  con- 
stituted conservation  organizations. 

Membera  of  the  commlarton  would  serve 
without  compenMtlon.  but  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  reaMnable  expenditure.. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  reqtUred  to 
meet  and  consult  with  the  Commission  at 
least  once  a  year  on  general  and  specific  Park 
poUcles.  He  Is  specifically  requUed  to  con- 
sult the  Commission  before  eetabllahlng  any 
general  rule,  or  regulaUon.  conceiyilng  accea. 
rights. 

nrniM 
Section  9  ot  BR  7201  provides  that  any 
fund*  avaUable  tor  administration  of  the 
Canal  property  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
ot  the  Park.  In  addition,  the  appropriation 
of  S3  nuuion  is  authorized  during  the  first 
three  fiscal  yeara  to  carry  out  the  specific 
purposes  ot  this  Act.  plus  such  sums  as  may 
prove  necessary  In  euhiwquent  yeare. 


Tht  New  TmIi  Cabbie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nxw  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Afarch  IS.  tK7 

Mr.  MULTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men 
who  drive  New  York  City's  tazicaba  are 
among  the  most  maligned  and  among  the 
most  praised  In  the  country. 

As  has  been  pohited  out  many  times 
New  York  City's  cabbie*  supposedly  dis- 
appear at  rush  hour  and  are  guilty  of 
other  transgressions  of  the  cab  rider's 
code  of  behavior.  It  can  also  be  said, 
however,  that  the  individual  acts  of 
courtesy,  assistance  to  the  police  and  to 
the  public,  usually  go  unsung. 

A  recent  example  ol  one  of  the  hazards 
of  being  a  New  York  cab  ilriver  occunwl 
when  a  cabbie  In  Brooklyn  stopped  his 
vehicle  to  help  an  elderly  woman  who 
had  apparently  collapsed  In  the  streei- 
As  he  helped  her  up  she  pushed  a  gun 
Into  his  ribs  and  took  his  wallet. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  New  York 
cab  driver  appeared  in  the  February  20, 
1967,  edition  of  their  trade  newspaper 
Taxi  Drivers  Voice.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  ol  our  colleagues: 

poaraArr  or  a  Niw  Toaa  Ca.  Dama 
(By  Bob  Gonaldlne) 

One  of  the  most  eaflly  recognized  Ameri- 
can prototype.  U  the  New  Tork  cab  driver. 
He  ha*  been  In  10.000  movie,  and  now  U  star- 
ring on  the  late,  late  show.  But  hardly 
■Uve  "  He  doesn't  Uke  to  work  at  Ills  trade 
that  late  at  night  In  Fun  City.  Be  might 
be  murdered,  strangled,  mugged  or  robbed  of 
his  night's  Income. 
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In  the  mooB  plctuiM  be  loots  a  lot  Uie 
jlminy  Durante,  meet*  »  Mp.  ilaughterB  the 
Queen's  Engllih.  meJwe  Jollle.  and  commente 
wltn  TrtiKlom  that  would  have  made  Socratee 
wince  with  enyy.  In  real  Ufe  he"  ''J'""; 
soared,  underpaid,  under-apprecUted  guy 
whose  income  basnt  nearly  come  along  with 
those  In  other  callings.  „„„_ 

He  may  be  a  student,  an  out-oI-acUon 
actor,  a  struggling  novelist,  almost  snybody. 
On  the  whole,  he  has  a  better  record  Ulan 
his  counterpart  In,  say.  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness. He  Is  fingerprinted,  mugged,  and  In- 
vesUgated  before  he  can  swing  the  flag  on 

bis  meter.  _, 

IX  he  has  a  police  record,  even  a  traJBc 
ticket  record,  he  cant  get  a  license  todrlve 
any  hack  that  operates  under  the  •UP"^^" 
ot  the  N.T.  Police  Department.  But  bis 
rual,  the  gypsy  ■«»<»•  '■°»  "ublected  to  any 
^UlTmS;    stringent   regulation,   of   the 

regular  New  York  cabbie.  

Everybody  damns  the  New  Tork  cab  driver 
for  being  scarce  when  It  rains,  when  Ifs 
time  to  go  to  work,  time  to  go  home,  time  to 
leave,  o?  time  to  go  to  a  "-eater,  time  to 
leave,  or  time  for  him  to  eat.  Or  go  to  the 
bAtbroom. 

If  there  were  suddenly  ten  Umes  as  many 
cab.  in  town,  the  plight  of  the  averap  tolver 
would  be  infinitely  worse  than  It  Is  today. 
What  would  he  do  during  the  slack  hours? 
They  are  already  pretty  bad.  as  are  the  rates 
when  hes  actually  working. 

Ifs  a  big  IndusU-y.  It  transporU  one  mu- 
Ilon  passengers  a  day  on  800,000  trip*.  It  a 
a  surprisingly  well-conducted  Industry, 
which  cleansed  Itself  of  hoodlums  years  ago. 
The  tan  industry  In  New  York  received 
Its  last  rau  Increase  In  1963.  Every  other 
cttv  In  the  country  has  uken  a  more  reaiu- 
tlc  attitude.  New  Tork  City  taxi  ratM  are 
thus  the  lowest  In  the  country,  and  the 
service  surely  Is  the  best. 

There  U  one  fully  licensed  cab  for  each 
863  Hew  Yorkers.  Chicago  has  one  lor  MCh 
TO  persons.  Baltimore  one  for  each  815,  San 
PtaSsco  one  tor  1W7.  Philadelphia  one  for 
1  140  Detroit  one  for  1.270.  Cleveland  one 
foe  I  4B*  Houston  one  for  1.863,  I^e  Angele. 
one  for  '3,500.  The  picayune  rUe  In  rates 
now  being  fought  for  by  operator.  "'""'«- 
pendent  driven  In  New  York  would  .tu 
bulntaln  the  dtys  rep  as  the  bargalnest  taxi 

"^yor  Undsay  leans  toward.  appolnUng 
a  dvUtan  taxi  board  of  three  members.  If 
aoDolnted.  It  In  turn  would  have  to  hire 
liiny  private  eyes  to  do  the  Job  that  TO  spe- 
cial police  of  the  Hack  Bureau  now  do.  It 
wouldn't  have  the  know-how,  nor  would  the 
drivers  face  quite  the  same  discipline  they 
now  maintain  under  the  hack  bureau. 

The  Mggestlon  has  been  made  that  off- 
duty  NY.  police  be  permitted  to  drive  cabs. 
iiu  has  worked  out  well  In  Philadelphia 
An  on-duty  eop  carrlea  hu  gun,  and  the 
crlinlBal  etement  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
oropetly  alerted.  ThU  has  resulted  In  a 
Sam  decline  In  assault,  on  drivers. 

In  New  York,  the  alternative  has  been  to 
buUd  glsss  barriers  between  the  passengers 
and  driver.     That  pleases  neither  because 


there  Is  no  longer  any  cosnmunlcatlon  (whldl 
Is  half  the  Joy  oC  riding  In  a  New  York  »b). 
bad  ventuatlon,  the  danger  o<  being  flung 
against  ths  glass  on  short  stops,  ete^^ 

For  further  details,  ssk  Jimmy  OoMi^ 
He'd  be  happy  to  explain  the  crisis  In  10,000 
wortta. 


Pfc.  WilBiB  Daytoa  VwtaaB  CataallT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABTLAIfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1967 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc  WiUlam  Dayton,  of  Jacktown  In  Dor- 
chester County,  Md.,  was  recently  killed 
In  Vietnam,  and  I  wish  both  to  commend 
hte  courage  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
including  the  following  newspaper  article 
in  the  BicokD : 

Pre.  Wnxlss"   Dattom 

CMsamcs.  Mil..  March  8.— Services  for  Pfc. 
William  Dayton,  the  first  Dorchester  county 
soldier  kiUed  In  Vietnam.  wlU  be  held  at  1 
PM.  Thtusday  at  the  Pllgram  Holiness 
Church  here.  Burial  will  follow  In  Dorches- 
ter Memorial  Park. 

Pfc.  Dayton  died  February  24  In  the  Ma- 
rine Air  Base  HospiUI  in  Da  Nang  where  he 
was  taken  after  he  stepped  on  a  land  mine. 
The  Sl-year-old  marine  Is  the  toa  ot  •u. 
and  Mrs.  Jsmes  Dayton,  of  Jacktown.  Md. 

Be  Joined  the  Marines  In  May  and  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  In  September.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  1st  Battalion,  7th  Marines,  1st 
Marine  Division.  ,,_•>.., 

He  Is  survived  by  bis  parents  and  a  brother. 
James  Dayton,  of  HyattsvUle,  Md. 


LAWS   RELATIVB   TO   TH«   PBINTINa    OF 

DOCDMENT8 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  bocuxl  or  Independ- 
ent offlce  of  the  Oovemment  submltung  rc- 
Dort.  or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  coet  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  secUon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  spply  to  report,  or 
documenU  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  l»3a). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shap  be  referred 
Unmedtately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlnl«ration  of  the  «oum  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
Utratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  ot  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
PubUc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shsU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  l»37) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  RepresenUtlves,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  OOce,  that  their  addresMS  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Ricoao, 


GOVEBNMKHT  PUBLICA'nONS  FOR  SALB 
Additional  copies  ot  oovemment  publlca- 
t'ons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
superintendent  ot  D«:"'"«'"l  P^'^JS";! 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D  C,  3O402  at 
Sit  thereof  as  determined  by  ^e  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent  Pronded,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  rnay  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  'ball  notlnter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  oovemment.  The  Superintendent  erf 
DocumenU  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  msy  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealeni,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hi.  agent  tor  the  sale  ot  Oov- 
emment puhUcatlons  under  wch  regulaUons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Supermtend- 
ent  of  DocumenU  and  the  head  of  the  re - 
soecllve  department  or  esUbUshment  of  the 
oovemment  (UB.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  73a, 
Supp    2). 


RECORD  OFPICK  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  tor  the  CoKcaaaioNai.  Racoso, 
with  Mr  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  U  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscription,  to  the 
Ricoan  at  »1  50  per  month  or  for  .Ingle 
copies  at  I  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  ot  3  cenU) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rscosn  should  be  proceaaed  throokh  this 
oflice. 


PRINTING  OP  CONaRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracu 
from  the  Conosessional  Recosd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereol 
(U  S  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  188,  p.  1»43). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale  at  a  price  nifflcient  to  relmburw  the 
eipenaes  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greilonal  Directory.  Ko  aale  Uiall  be  made 
in  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
193S). 


Proposed  Cbance*  is  Hie  SeleciiTC 
S«rnc«Sr«t<a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  raoiNii 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  16,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  by  request 
two  editorials.  Both  concern  proposed 
changes  In  the  Selective  Service  System. 
One  editorial.  enttUed  'In  Pursuit  of 
Equity,"  written  by  Prank  Conniff.  was 
published  In  the  New  York  World  Jour- 
nal Tribune  of  March  7.  1M7.  The  sec- 
ond edltoHal,  entitled  "Good  Beginning 
Toward  a  Fairer  Military  Draft."  was 
published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
March  8.  1967. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  Tort  (NT.)  World  Journal 
Tribune,  M*».  7,  1987] 
Ik  PUIBUIT  OF  Eqottt 
Tbat  wu  wbmt  the  President's  epeclal  com- 
miaelon  on  the  draft  called  Its  report,  and 
that  Is  the  course  Mr.  Johnson  has  taken. 
In  his  proposals  to  Congress,  which  Uiclude 
the  alterations  he  will  Invoke  under  author- 
ity ot  existing  law,  the  President  accepts  the 
conunlaslon's  most  Important  suggestion  and 
wlU  put  It  Into  effect. 

He  vrtU  make  10  the  age  of  "maxlmtun 
TulnerablUty."  to  use  the  commission's 
phrase.  ThU  means  that  young  men  would 
sweat  out  uncertainty  for  one  year  instead 
of  eight,  as  at  present. 

And  the  300.000  or  300.000  who  must  be 
chosen  annually  for  serrloe  from  among  the 
2  million  who  reach  10  each  year  would  be 
picked  by  "random  •election" — some  form 
of  lottery. 

The  President  has  not  yet  made  a  decision 
on  educational  deferments  (except  to  say  be 
will  end  thoae  for  graduate  work,  aside  from 
medicine  and  dentistry).  He  asks  Congress 
and  the  pubUc  to  debate  the  matter. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Johnson  accepted  the  conunla- 
slon's plan  for  a  drastic  overhaul  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  selecUve  service  boards,  which 
has  lntroduc«d  wide  local  divergence  In  defer- 
ment standards.  He  has  named  a  task  force 
to  give  further  study  to  this  problem. 

There  Is  certain  to  be  lively  congressional 
debate  on  this  message,  especially  over  stu- 
dent deferments.  Most  of  What  Mr.  John- 
son calls  for  can  be  done  by  his  executive 
authority,  but  Congress  Is  aaked  to  extend 
the  draft  law  Itself,  and  that  allows  room 
for  amendments  and  poeslble  limitations  on 
the  powers  of  the  President. 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  wlU  not 
try  to  write  a  whole  system  of  regulations 
Into  law  and  that  It  will  go  along  with  the 
Preddenfa  plan. 

That  plan— the  Fair  And  ImparUal  Ban- 
dom  System — ettU  has  loopholes  and  can- 
not altogether  live  up  to  lt«  InlUals  of  PAIR. 
But  by  concentrating  on  IQ-year-olda,  rather 
than  older  men.  and  by  virtually  limiting  ttw 
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ohanoee  of  conacrlpuon  to  that  age.  It  baa 
made  a  long  stride  In  pursuit  of  equity. 

It  should  be  endorwd  by  Congress  and  the 
people. 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wla.)  Journal. 

Mar.  8,  1087] 

OooD  Bscminifo  Towabo  a  Paikix 

MmrAXT  Dkatt 

There  has  been  growing  awareness  that 
the  system  under  which  we  draft  our  young 
men  for  military  service  may  on  occasion  be 
unfair,  sfKnetimes  needlessly  dlaruptlTS  of 
permonal  life  and  perhaps  unwholesome  In 
Its  effects  on  hlghw  education. 

It  has  been  asked,  with  JusUflcaUon.  why 
a  college  student  ahouid  have  his  draft  obll- 
gaUo6  deferred.  It  lias  been  noted  that  a 
college  student  can  pyramid  his  immunity 
by  graduate  work,  marriage  and  fatherhood 
t^Tiri  Anally  by  becoming  too  old  to  draft.  By 
requiring  studenu  to  maintain  a  certain 
academic  average  to  keep  the  draft  board  at 
bay.  educators  have  pointed  out.  the  system 
puts  overwhalmiug  pressure  on  achieving 
good  grades,  which  already  are  worablped  to 


bera.  It  urged  Johnson  to  order  more  orga- 
nUced  reeervlsU  to  active  duty  and  tbu«  bet- 
ter spread  the  war  burden.  The  president 
had  no  comment  on  this  recommendatloa. 
wblch  surely  doservee  better. 

Deeplte  the  disagreement,  tbe  dlscuMlon 
has  been  healthy.  It  spells  the  end  to  our 
backward  system  of  drafUng  older  men  flrst. 
It  probably  wlU  result  In  some  sort  of  lot- 
tery to  pick  men  Impartially.  It  would  end 
the  guaranteed  haven  of  graduate  school  for 
meet  eligible  men  and  at  least  focxises  atten- 
tion on  the  obvious  IneqiilUes  of  imdergrad- 
uate  defmnent.  And  It  procotMS  a 
thorough  look  at  the  whole  m«chanlHn  of 
•elective  service. 


Ketf  Co«Bt7  Crash  Sqnad  aad  Tirtl  Aid 
Traininf  Profraa 
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CrlUcs  have  said  that  present  policy  tends 
to  create  a  mUitary  force  topheavy  with 
school  dropouts,  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
academically  imtalented.  They  further  note 
that  the  present  system  of  taking  older  men 
flrat — from  age  2«  downward — dlsruptt 
career  and  marriage  plans  and  causes  hard- 
ahlp  to  employers. 

Two  study  groups  now  have  considered 
these  matters  and  made  reoconmendatlona. 
One  was  named  by  congress,  the  other  i^>- 
polnted  by  President  Johnson.  The  preai- 
dent.  with  both  reports  In  hand,  now  has 
made  his  own  report  to  congress. 

Both  groups  and  the  president  are  In  soUd 
agreement  on  a  major  point — that  young 
men.  starting  at  age  19,  be  drafted  Orst.  The 
president  plans  to  make  this  change  by 
executive  order. 

Since  more  men  wlU  become  draft  eligible 
than  the  armed  forces  can  use  at  any  one 
time,  the  presidential  commission  proposes 
some  type  of  Impartial,  random  eelectlon 
method  to  pick  those  who  must  serve  some 
form  of  lottery  like  the  "gcddflah  bowl"  of 
the  past.  The  congressional  group  says  It 
won't  work.  Tbe  president  disagrees.  He 
has  ordered  the  defense  department  to  work 
out  such  a  system  and  have  It  In  operation 
by  Jan.  1.  10SS,  although  congress  may  have 
other  ideas. 

The  president  and  both  study  groups  want 
to  end  postgraduate  student  deferments, 
with  limited  exceptions.  The  president,  for 
example,  thinks  only  medical  and  dental 
students  should  be  exempt  and  plans  to  issue 
an  executive  order  to  that  end.  although  oon- 
grees  again  may  lutnni'ene. 

Johnson  and  the  commissions  spUt  three 
ways  on  undergraduate  deferments.  The 
congreaslonal  group  defends  the  present  col- 
lege deferment  system.  The  president's 
commission  wante  to  end  it  except  for  ofll- 
oer  trainees.  The  president  himself  says  the 
matter   needs  more  dlficusslon  and  study. 

Tbe  presidential  commlaalon  sees  Inequi- 
ties and  inccnslstenctes  In  the  operation  of 
the  whole  draft  and  appeal  board  setup.  It 
wante  the  machinery  overhauled  and  tight- 
ened up.  Again,  the  president  wants  this 
deferred  for  study. 

The  congressional  study  group  took  ths 
flrmest  line  on  use  of  miUtary  reserve  meiA- 


IN  THE  HOCreS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Ochald  Pdrd,  has  shared 
with  me  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  Mark  Vasu, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  letter  oon- 
oems  the  background  and  status  of  the 
Kent  County  crash  squad  and  flrst  aid 
training  program..  Having  had  oonslder- 
aUe  experience  In  this  ares,  and  having 
helped  operate  and  write  the  manual  for 
the  emergency  room  at  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital In  New  York  City  in  1946-47.  I  can 
well  appreciate  the  aooompUshments  of 
this  program. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert,  at 
this  pf^t.  Dr.  Vasu's  letter  In  the 
Rxcord: 

0*Ain>  Rapids.  MicR., 

November  17,  IMtf. 
Hon.  OzRAiJ)  Poao,       • 

H(mse  of  Repraentative*,  Koom  H  230,  ITash- 
(itfTton,  D.C. 

DcAi  Ma.  Poas:  It  1mm  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Dr.  Jaznea  MuMoon  that  you 
have  expressed  an  Interest  In  oar  Kent 
County  Crash  Squad  and  Plist  Aid  Training 
Program.  I  would  Uks  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  a  few  mlnutss  wtth  you  and 
acquaint  you  with  the  background  and  cur- 
rent status  of  this  program. 

During  tne  last  few  yaara  many  off  lu  have 
been  actively  engaged  In  teaching  some  as- 
pects of  first  aid  to  rescue  groups.  It  became 
obvious  that  these  Individuals,  which  in- 
cluded the  Aremen,  poUconien.  and  ambu- 
lance drivers,  were  not  only  intensely  In- 
terested aiKi  dedicated  to  their  rales  In  first 
aid  rescue  work,  but  eagerly  sought  more  In- 
formaUon.  They  were  also  most  appraclaUve 
of  any  contact  with  physicians,  as  brief  as  It 
may  have  been. 

Last  year  a  pUot  study  using  eight  physl- 
elana.  all  ^Mciallste  in  their  fields,  was  ar- 
rang«d  for  the  firemen,  policemen,  and  ambu- 
lance driven  of  Kent  County,  parUciilarly 
the  dty  of  Gnind  Baplda.  Michigan.  ThU 
ptogcua.  was  a  pansl  discussion  intended  to 
<ilt<H»f  briefly  saine  •mpncit  of  first  aid  re- 
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tetad  to  T«rloiM  »pecl«ltle«  Including  InWrnal 
nudldni.  octhopwUM.  tibmuluWM.  thoreclo 
.urierT.  neurourjtrr.  pedaitrtca.  and  general 
•urgery  Some  phllo^phy  regarding  the 
handling  and  tianaportatlon  o!  patlenU  and 
general  attitude  oC  reacue  groupe  wa«  aUo 
dlacuMed.  At  the  ooncluMon  of  thla  conlw- 
en«  a  queetlonnaJre  iraa  handed  out  to  tne 
membara  of  ttoe  attending  group  for  their 
ooauneota  and  reootnmendailoM.  Orer- 
Vbelmlngl;  the  return  aho^ed  th»t  ttoey 
wanted  more  of  the  aame,  plua,  U  poealble, 
seeelona  with  each  Individual  pbyalolan  a» 
often  a.  po«>«ble.  Thu.  wa.  bora  the  Plr«t 
Aid  Training  Program.  Tbl.  program  wu 
intended  to  auppUfnent  the  eicellent  Beo 
Crtm  training  which  the«!  gentlemen  have 
alnady  received.  By  no  meena  were  we  at- 
t^^ptin.  to  ootnpletely  dominate  the  teach- 
mTvrcfnm.  but  merely  to  terve  aa  an  addl- 
Uonal  teaching  device  on  a  conaultaUon  baala 
for  tbeae  workeCB  In  the  rescue  fleld_ 

Th«  procram  at  present  for  the  Flrat  Aid 
Training  involvee  a  two  hour  aeaalon  given 
every  three  montha  in  the  police  auditorium. 
It  la  directed  to  the  met  aid  Inatructora  of 
the  poUce  and  ire  departmenta  and  the 
ambulance  drlvera.  Thla  program  U  cur- 
rently in  operaUon  and  wlU  continue  on  an 
UuleOnlte  bMla. 

In  addition  to  thla  program,  we  have  matl- 
tuted  a  Craah  Squad  In  Kent  County.  Thla 
squad  waa  also  approved  by  the  Kent  County 
Medical  Society.  The  phyaldana.  all  Inter- 
eated  volunteera,  are  available  to  the  police 
and  lire  agencies  within  Kent  County  at  any 
Ume  and  at  any  place  where  there  la  a  need 
for  profeaalonal  medical  help  In  the  emer- 
gency care  or  removal  of  an  accident  victim. 
The  police  and  firemen  receive  excellent  firat 
aid  training,  aa  we  noted  above,  and  are  weU 
prepared  for  meet  emergency  situations  wben 
they  arise,  but  the  Crash  squad  wlU  provide 
additional  help  In  the  unusual  situation. 
This  will  apply  In  most  situations  where  their 
previous  training  or  experience  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  provide  optimum  care,  or  where  a 
long  time  lapee  la  anUdpatad  before  the 
patient  can  be  removed  to  an  appropriate 
medical  facility. 

This  Crash  Squad  program  ha^  been  In  op- 
eration tor  the  past  month  and,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  includea  ten  phyaldans  comprising 
all  speclaiuea  In  the  field  of  medicine.  These 
phyaldans  respond  to  any  call  from  the  police 
or  fire  department  on  request.  The  call  from 
the  agency  la  directed  IrUUally  to  the 
phyaldans  eschange  where  the  Ust  of  the 
Crash  Squad  la  maintained  up  to  date.  It  la 
streesed  that  there  la  no  charge  for  the 
physld&na'  services  and  that  the  patient's 
care  will  be  assum^Jd  by  his  own  phyalcUn 
as  soon  sa  the  latter  la  available.  Thla  same 
group  of  physldana  are  available  to  the 
police  and  fire  agtnclea  In  the  event  of  a 
m*Jor  dlsaater. 

The  consolidation  of  theae  programs  Into 
an  affecUve  worUng  format  by  the  County 
Medical  Society  recently  stimulated  Intereat 
from  the  American  Medical  Association.  On 
our  moat  recent  program  of  First  Aid  train- 
ing given  the  evening  ot  November  14.  we 
had  the  pleaaure  of  the  company  of  Mr. 
Michael  Silver  from  the  American  Medical 
Association.  He  waa  repraaenUng  Dr.  Rich- 
ard F.  Manegold  who  Is  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hospital  and  Medical  Pocllltles 
for  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  a 
letter  that  Dr.  Manegold  sent  me,  dated  No- 
vember t.  IBM.  he  stated  "I  am  greatly 
Impreaawl  with  the  actlvlUee  of  your  group. 
Your  program  appears  to  me  to  be  well 
thought  out.  and  one  which  deserves  wide 
pubUclty  aa  a  model  for  the  naUon.  We  are 
anxloua  to  learn  at  flrat  hand  of  the  actlvl- 
tlee  of  all  county  aocletlea  with  exemplary 
programa  such  aa  youra.'* 

Mr.  Silver  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  with  us  reviewing  the  program  of  rescue 
operaUona  and  had  lengthy  dlscusalona  with 
Superintendent  of  Police  Johnson  and  Chief 
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Viet  0*  the  PTre  Department.  Dr.  Dale  Kee- 
aler  current  Prealdent  or  the  Kent  County 
Medical  Society.  Dr.  WUUam  Baeck.  recent 
past  Prealdent  of  the  Kent  County  Medical 
Sodety.  Dr.  Jamee  Muldoon.  Dr.  John  Wil- 
son Dr.  Pred  Doombce.  and  1  met  with  Mr. 
Silver  for  dinner  that  evening  In  the  Penin- 
sula Club  to  discuss  our  program.  He  again 
expressed  great  Intereat  and  aeemed  to  feel 
that  this  was  by  far  the  moat  acUve  program 
of  this  type  In  the  United  States. 

The  enthuslaatlc  Intereat  abown  by  the 
American  Medical  AssodaUon.  by  our  local 
poUce  and  Ore  departments,  and  by  our  de- 
partment seems  to  point  out  the  unique 
aspect  of  this  program.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  stop  here  but  tranWy  Intend  to  explore 
all  posalbiutles  whereby  the  physician  can 
Increaae  bis  contact  with  the  community. 
To  date,  the  Image  of  the  American  physician 
and.  m  fact,  the  Image  of  even  the  fireman 
and  policeman  la  poor  and  doea  not  seem  to 
be  Increasing  In  respect,  but  rather  there  haa 
been  somewhat  of  a  declining  pattern  In  the 
pubUca  appraisal  of  these  Individuals.  We 
contend  that  thla  la  not  a  true  Image  and 
that  we  are  ready,  wllUng  and  able  to  ad- 
minister help  and  assistance  at  any  Ume  to 
any  group.  We  are  available,  and  In  the  fu- 
ture plan  to  make  ourselves  even  more  avail- 
able. 

The  ooncepU  that  have  been  outlined  for 
you  above,  Mr.  Pord.  have  been  considered 
by  the  American  Medical  AasoclaUon  as  a 
model  for  the  naUon.  We  felt  that  this 
should  be  brought  to  your  attenOon  since 
It  represents  progreai  In  your  own  commu- 
nity. 

Thank  you  very  kindly  for  allowing  me  to 
Impose  upon  your  busy  schedule. 
Beepecttully, 

C.  MsaK  Vaan,  M.D. 


Ricb^a  K.  RebiatoB  Wtucr  is  VFW 
Voice  of  DcBOcriCT  Coated  ia  West 
VtrfioU — Stadeat  *l  Sbiuttoa  Hifli 
Sekool 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wuT  raamu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThvTtday.  March  IS.  1367 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  PrealcJent.  the 
20th  annual  West  Virginia  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest,  gponaored  by  the 
Department  of  West  Virginia  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  was  won  by  Richard  K. 
Robinson,  of  Mannlngton.  Richard  Is 
president  of  the  Junior  class  at  Shlnns- 
ton  High  School. 

As  the  Bute  winner,  he  participated 
In  the  national  contest  held  In  Washing- 
ton earlier  this  month  during  the  VFW 
annual  legislative  conference. 

A  copy  of  his  speech  was  published  In 
the  March  Issue  of  the  West  Virginia 
VFW  News  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  It  printed  In  the  AppendU 
of  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoan, 
as  follows 


Voicx  or  nmocaACT  Wimmm  luciiaib 
RoaiMsoN's  SeDca— "DanocmAcr:  WHiT 
It  Mums  to  Mi  " 

Richard  K.  Boblnson.  Shlnnston  High 
School  Junior,  waa  recently  selected  state- 
wide winner  In  the  vrw  -Vole*  0*  Demoo- 


racy"  contest.  Bis  Bve-mlnute  Upe  recorded 
script,  based  on  the  theme.  "Democracy; 
What  It  Meana  To  Me."  U  aa  follows: 

"On  July  4.  1T7«.  three  million  American 
colonists  declared  to  the  world  that  they 
would  not  surrender  their  Ubertlea  to  any 
foreign  power.  John  Adama  declared.  "We 
ahall  never  submit.'  Almost  two  yesn  later 
the  colonists  ratified  the  Constitution  o( 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  finest  doc- 
ument ot  lU  kind  ever  written.  This  Con- 
sUtuUon.  although  purchased  at  a  huge  cost 
In  money  and  blood,  provldea  America  with 
the  backbone  of  lU  democraUc  system.  And 
with  this,  Americans  have  built  the  great- 
eet  democracy  of  all.  A  country  so  strong 
that  it  has  withstood  the  test  of  time,  and 
haa  emerged  vlctorloua  from  a  number  of 
amaller  conflicts  and  two  world  wars.  In  tact, 
America  was  called,  during  the  2nd  World 
War,  the  'arsenal  ot  democracy." 

This  combination  of  patriottam,  type  of 
government,  the  OonsUtutlon,  and  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  la  the  true  meaning  ot  democracy. 
Here  we  find  the  reaaona  which  Impel  Amer- 
icana to  sacrifice  everything,  even  life  Itself. 
for  their  country. 

It  la  the  reeponalblllty  of  every  American 
to  carry  on  thla  gl»at  tradition.  And  what 
better  way  U  there  to  do  thla  than  to  edu- 
cate oneself  In  the  happenlnei  of  the  past, 
present,  and  the  future?  Jamee  Madlaon 
commented  that.  "...  a  people  who  mean 
to  be  their  own  govemoia.  must  arm  them- 
selvee  with  the  power  which  knowledge 
gives  "  Each  day.  In  my  studies,  I  am  witness 
to  the  drama  of  hlatocy,  the  sdence  ot  num- 
bers, the  wonders  of  chemistry,  and  the  lan- 
guages which  enrich  thla  naUon,  I  feel 
that  I  am  doing  the  beat  thing  by  auylng 
In  school  and  by  buUdlng  a  foundaHon  of 
knowledge  for  the  future.  In  this  way  I  will 
help  not  only  myself  but  I  wUl  alao  help 
America  by  being  able  to  make  ertser  deci- 
sions and  to  tinderstand,  In  a  clearer  way.  the 
events  aiotmd  me.  We  can.  therefore,  quick- 
ly aee  that  our  reeponalblllty  to  America  Is 
to  atrlve  for  a  good  education  because  edvi- 
catlon  Is  the  bulwark  of  freedom. 

But  our  educaUon  ahould  not  end  upon 
leaving  the  claasroom  or  receiving  a  diploma. 
Our  search  for  truth  and  faeu  must  be  a 
constant  one.  And  we  ahould  use  what 
we  have  learned  In  maintaining  our  democ- 
racy We  can  do  this  by  personal  partldpa- 
ilon  In  public  affairs— by  taking  a  keen  In- 
tereat In  topics  of  dlacusalon  and  problems 
of  oommunlty  and  state  and  by  being  tol- 
erant and  reasonable  Americans  ahould  not 
alt  Idly  while  problema  of  great  Importance 
are  left  to  the  dsdalons  of  a  few. 

However  ,  ,  ,  In  dealing  with  new  and 
bold  concepu  we  muat  also  be  cautious— for 
In  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, "Prudence  ...  will  dictate  that  gov- 
ernments long  satablUhed  should  not  be 
changed  for  Ught  and  tranalent  causes."  It 
la  the  duty  not  only  of  this  generation,  but 
also  ot  subsequent  generaUons.  to  guard 
our  OonsUtutlon  and  Its  purposes  with  an 
eternal  vigilance.  We  must  not  recklessly 
abandon  the  wladom  of  our  Pounding  Falh- 
era. 

Never  before  In  the  hlatory  of  the  world 
has  one  naUon  had  so  much  power  aa  this 
great  country.  What  America  doea  will 
dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy  aHect  the  poUdea  ot 
every  government  around  the  globe  This 
poaiuon  makes  It  even  more  essential  for  us 
to  be  acUve  and  vlgoroua  In  seeking  a  greater 
America.  ^     ,   . 

The  time  for  rededlcatlon  haa  arrived,  let 
ua  all  remember  that  democracy  U  the  single 
type  of  government  which  requires  the  cour- 
age and  perseverance  that  has  charactertied 
previous  generatlona.  The  American  doctrine 
waa  devised  by  brave  men  for  brave  men.  If 
the  men  are  still  brave,  the  doctrine  -will 
oontlnue  to  be  good.  But  not  otherwise. 
Think  It  over.  Americana,  and  let  this  gen- 
eraUon  pnanlM  «o  strengthen  and   extend 
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our  democracy.  But  ll  we  are  not  wUltng  to 
loceot  thla  challenge,  then  we  had  better  be 
tSnSng.  deddlng  what  we  wlU  teU  our 
(jjldrtn.  What  ahaU  we  say  waa  more  Im- 
^^l  tiaa  <imoatcj1  THey  wUl  want  to 
know.  ^^^^^^^^^___ 

PoTCitT  Coatribalioaa  to  PoBiical  Acttoa 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LornsuKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBSSENTATIVBS 

ThUTtday,  March  16,  1967 


mlttse  of  SooUandvllle.  who  spaailie^ded 
oommunlty  support  for  a  federal  credit 
union  for  that  area.    They  got  It. 


A1345 

lacrease  af  SocUl  SocuitT  Beae^s  for 
Reiiret* 


The  CrcdftaitT  of  &t  Sonet  Uaioa  B>d 
North  VietBaa 


Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a 
poliUcal  oJBceholder.  1  can  attest  that  It 
Is  dlfflcult  to  obtain  funds  from  taxpayers 
to  organize  politically.  I  wonder  how 
many  who  do  not  give  realize  that  their 
taxes  are  being  used,  perhaps  unbe- 
knownst to  them,  for  pollUcal  acUon. 

Most  taxpayers  feel  their  tax  dollars 
earmarked  for  poverty  go  to  help  elderly 
and  distressed  fellow  citizens.  Yet.  day 
after  day.  It  becomes  more  evident  that 
the  poverty  funds  are  used  for  polltlMl 
gain  and  to  keep  the  aflluent  leaders  fi- 
nanced and  In  controL  War  on  poverty 
organizations  are  being  used  as  political 
organizaUons.  Recipients  then,  through 
group  action,  are  given  a  voice  over  us 

individuals.  

Consider  the  "News  and  Views  Prom 
the  Poverty  Program"  as  reported  In  the 
News  Leader  of  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  for 
March  5,  1967— Baton  Rouge  having  Just 
recenUy  received  additional  poverty 
funds  totaling  WVe  million, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  the  News  account 
be  here  inserted  in  ttie  Raooas: 
Niwe  a>n>  VnWB  FaoH  TBI  PovxiTT  Paooaax 
(By  Celeste  M.  Newbrough) 
The  advisory  councils  of  our  communities 
play  an  Important  role  In  the  war  on  poverty 
In  Baton  Rouge, 

Xbe  advisory  councUmen  are  leaders  elected 
by  the  mldente  of  meh  area.  They  are  not 
a  part  of  the  staff  of  Community  Advance- 
ment, or  their  Neighbor  Service  Center,  but 
they  ere  an  Independent  elected  body.  The 
Advisory  councils,  aa  I  understand  It.  have 
two  major  functions. 

First.  The  Advisory  OcmncU  Chairman  and 
members  act  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  their 
communitlee.  They  organize  drives,  contact 
city  councUmen.  endorse  political  Issues  and 
candldatea,  and  when  neceeaary,  they  try  to 
apply  civic  pressure  to  get  things  done. 

For  instance,  m  Valley  Park,  Mr.  Purvis, 
Advisory  Ooundl  Chairman,  and  the  rest  of 
his  councU  worked  hard  with  the  citizens  of 
the  community  to  obtain  an  Improved  sew- 
erage system  tor  that  area  They  are  now 
working  with  representatives  from  the  City 
Parish  Government,  the  Stat*  Highway  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Highway  Depart- 
ment, In  an  effort  to  obtain  an  overpass 
which  wUl  once  Join  together  the  oommunlty 
ot  Valley  Park,  which  waa  split  up  by  the  In- 
terstate hlghvray  system. 

Another  example  la  South  Baton  Rouge, 
where  Mr.  Joe  Delplt,  South  Baton  Rouge 
Advisory  Council  Chairman,  and  other  mem- 
bers ot  his  committee,  interviewed  the  four 
candldatea  tor  the  Judgeahlp  race.  Aftar 
senoua  deliberation  ot  their  platforms  and 
quallficaUons.  the  Advisory  Coundl  endoraed 
two  of  them  and  attempted  to  moblllie  com- 
munity support  behind  these  two  candidates. 
They  picked  the  wlnnen. 
Still  another  example  is  the  AdvUory  Com- 


EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  viiulMia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtdav.  March  16,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RxcoaD  an  edi- 
torial enUUed  "Soviet  Credibility  Gap." 
published  in  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  of  recent  date.  The  editorial 
challenges  the  credibility  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  North  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoaii, 
as  follows: 

Sovht  CamntLrrr  Gap 


The  time  iiaa  come  for  someone  to  chal- 
lenge the  credlbUlty  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
North  Vietnam,  and  their  apologlau. 

soviet  Premier  Aleiel  Koaygln,  vUltlng  In 
Britain,  pumped  new  fuel  Into  the  propa- 
ganda pipeline  by  claiming  that  Hand  Is 
ready  to  talk  peace  If  only  the  United  Statea 
vrlll  atop  bombing  North  Vietnam. 

He  spoke  the  words  knowing  how  quickly 
be  ooold  count  on  vocal  support  from  the 
Fulbrl^t-Morae  bloc  In  the  Senate,  antl- 
Vletnam  editorial  pagea.  and  peace  commit- 
ted on  college  campuses,  and.  ot  course,  the 
Communist  party  apparatus  In  America. 

But  even  as  BUieygln  spoke,  the  North  Vlet- 
nsmese  were  selUng  the  opportunity  to  esoa- 
Ute  Infiltration  of  South  Vietnam  during  the 
truce  tor  the  Oriental  New  Year,  and  the 
Viet  Cong  were  vlolaUng  the  truce  In  Incl- 
denu  that  went  past  the  100  mark. 

Dean  Ruak.  the  American  aocretary  of 
state,  made  the  Johnson  admlnlstratloo's 
policy  on  peace  talks  dear  when  he  said, 
"You  can't  stop  this  war  simply  by  stopping 
haU  of  It,"  ._ 

He  InalstM  that  ths  Communists  would 
have  to  maka  aoma  algnlflcant  gesture  ot 
reciprocity.  But  all  that  America  can  eee  la 
a  determination  by  North  Vietnam  to  prolong 
the  war.  The  hints  about  peace  talk  posal- 
blUUes,  such  aa  those  from  Koaygln,  tall  with 
the  thud  ot  a  wooden  nickel. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  Is  working  feverish- 
.  ly  to  ease  the  cold  war  fears  of  Weatem  Eu- 
rope. Koeygln's  recent  tripe  to  Parte.  Rome 
and   London    are   loaded    with    admonltlona 
that  the  world  has  misjudged  Soviet  Intent. 

But  U  that  la  the  case,  why  U  the  Soviet 
Union  Increasing  defense  expendlturee  (up 
Ave  per  cent  In  tB«6  and  eight  per  cent  thU 
year)?  Why  doea  It  conUnue  massive  mili- 
tary aid  to  North  Vietnam!  Why  does  It 
conUnue  to  cast  West  Germany  in  the  role 
of  a  villain? 

The  answer  Is  simple.  Through  thla  propa- 
ganda, the  USSR  hopes  to  divide  the  Western 
allies.  The  Idea  Is  to  weaken  Weet  Europe 
by  squeezing  AmtHcM  out,  to  limit  Nate's 
etrength.  and  to  laolate  the  United  BUta  In 
Ita  effort  to  prevent  Oosnmunlat  expansion- 
ism In  Southeast  Alia. 

The  big  credlbUlty  gap  today  la  in  the 
Kremlin  It  Koeygtn  were  sincere  about  eaa- 
Ing  tensions  and  making  peace  pracucal.  one 
simple  gesture  on  the  part  ot  the  Soviet 
Union  would  give  hia  words  a  ring  of  trtlth. 
RuaaU  could  dlamanUe  the  Berlin  WalL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nvDiAifA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBSENTATIVE3 

Thurtdav,  March  16.  liSt 
Mr.  MADDEN,    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  most  Important  legislaUve  bills  to 
be  considered  In  this  session  of  Congress 
Is  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  social 
security  beneflU  for  thousands  of  re- 
tirees. These  older  folks  are  undergo- 
ing great  hardship  In  meeting  the  coat 
of  Uvlng  obUatlons  because  of  the  In- 
creased high  cost  of  the  nocessltlee  of 
living  and  other  expenses  which  must 
t>e  met. 

I  am  herewith  submitting  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  East  Chi- 
cago Branch  No.  1399  of  the  National 
Association  of  LetUr  Carriers  fc*  the 
InformaUon  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
An  identical  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Lake  County  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor 
Union  of  the  Calumet  Region  of  Indiana. 
The  resolution  follows: 
ResoLtmoN 
Whereas,  Prealdent  Johnson  has  urged  the 
Ooogresa  of  the  United  SUtes  »  laoiwaae 
social  Security  benefits  by  an  avenge  of 
ao  percent  with  the  biggest  proportltmate 
share  going  to  the  an  mliuon  reCMH  who 
now  get  only  the  minimum  of  t44  a  month 
($ae  for  a  couple);  and 

Wheress,  even  the  propoeed  Increaaea 
would  fall  short  ot  assuring  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  genuine  financial  independence, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and 

Whereas,  many  other  natlohs.  far  lea  af- 
fluent than  the  United  Statea.  have  far  more 
adequate  social  welfare  systems:   and 

Whereas,  no  remotely  comparable  insur- 
ance protecUon  U  available  to  Americana  at 
any  price; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Congrsas 
of  the  United  Statea  taks  prompt.  poUHve 
action  to  attack  the  deflclendea  that  eiMt 
m  the  Social  Security  syitem.  so  that  older 
Americans,  wldowa  and  children,  and  the 
disabled  can  live  out  their  retirement  years 
in  dignity  and  self-respect  rather  than  In 
poverty  and  despair;  and 

Be  It  further  reeolved,  that  since  the  pro- 
grama' biggest  single  defect  Is  lack  ot  ade- 
quate cash  benefits,  that  the  Congreas  act  to 
Increase  those  beneflu  as  proposed  by  the 
Preeldent:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resoluuon  be  sent  to  Senators  Vance  Hartke 
and  Birch  Bayh  and  Oongresaman  Ray  J. 
Madden,  requeaUng  them  to  support  the 
President's  proposals,  and  to  place  this  reso- 
luoon  in  the  records  In  of  Congress:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  resoluUoo 
be  given  the  fulleet  pubUclty  through  the 
communications  msdla;  and 

Be  It  lurther  reaolved.  that  aOUUted  locU 
unlona  be  sent  coplea  at  tbU  resoluUon  and 
be  urged  to  adopt  almUar  ones  and  send  to 
the  appropriate  leglalatora. 

Peto    Catjuxx, 

President. 
E.  B.  LAvnaooR. 
Financial  Secrefanr. 
Adopted  at  the  regular  meeting.  February 
31,    Sei.   laka   County   API--CIO   Central 
Labor  Ualon. 
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TuHT*r<  Feci  Puck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  njjifois 
IN  TH«  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

nvrtday,  March  IS.  liS7 
Mr  ROMBFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
«ue  for  reductions  In  Government  spend- 
ing la  made  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hayes. 
execuUve  editor  of  the  Arlington  Heights 
Herald.  Arlington  Heights,  HI..  In  a  re- 
cent, excellent  article. 

Mr.  Hayes  points  out  th*t  the  burden 
of  the  taxpayer  has  been  steadily  Increas- 
ing and  has  reached  the  saturation  point. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  there  Is  more  advantage 
in  cutting  spending  than  In  Increasing 
taxes,  as  has  been  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Thetaxpayersof  the  county  and 
it  difficult  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  Uvlng 
today,  and  Increased  taxes  will  very  likely 
add  to  this  cost. 
Mr.  Hayes'  article  follows; 

TiuATiu  Pin.  PWCH 
(By  Charles  E.  BayM) 
Suburban    taxpayers   arent   •mlUng   very 
broadly  tbaM  dayi. 
Small  wonder. 

RMsg  kwU  tax  rmt«»  mn  dwuned  to  loar 
■van  hlglwr;  municipal  and  •dwol  offlclmta 
sn  Marcblsg  lor  new  revenue:  IncreaMd  nat* 
una  •««>  certun  In  Uie  unmedUte  luture. 
And  the  pinch  on  the  taip»yer«  pocket- 
book  eullered  It*  I»t»l  equee^  •  '•"  """J" 
ago  with  Prealdent  Johraooi  pcopoMd  led- 
anU  budget  and  ftecal  program.  .,,.„„ 

U  Oaagnm  grant*  hH  requeet  for  »1«  on- 
Uon  to  new  apendlng  auUioHty  foe  BeoaJ 
1068  It  will  mean  even  leee  take-home  pay 
tor  auburbanltea— more  withheld  Income 
taxsa  and  Social  Security  taiea. 

Tte  Proeldent  prcppoMe  a  6  per  cent  aur- 
chaige  on  peraonal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
blUa  to  begin  July  1,  !»«.  and  to  end  June 

Por  a  family  of  four  earning  $7,600  thli 
year  It  would  mean  a  »ai  Increaae  In  Income 
tazea  The  family's  tax  bill  would  rtee  from 
*aM  owed  on  thla  AprU  16  to  tTO^  on  ApiU 
16,  19«.  deadUne  for  1M7  taiea. 

Social  aeourlty  taxea  would  Increaae  In 
■lairea  from  a  total  of  tasow  tor  a  penon 
eMtilng  at  leaat  W  600  In  19«7  to  MM  In  1914 
for  a  worker  earning  HOOOO  annually. 

Thla  inaana  a  worker  would  pay  4.4  per 
cent  of  hli  Uiat  M.SOO  thla  year.  On  Jan.  1. 
IMS  he  would  pay  44  per  cent  of  hH  Brat 
VIXOa  and  by  1814  he  would  be  paying  a  toUl 
Social  aecurltj  and  Medicare  tax  of  6i6  per 
cent  on  hia  tint  SIO.SOO 

TbtM  Increaaed  tax  burdena  will  be  un- 
popular with  a  reetlve  suburban  middle  claaa 
In  no  mood  to  tolerate  a  larger  bite  from  lU 
paychecks.  Congreae  Increasingly  win  feel 
jiieaeiiin  to  heed  pubuc  demands  for  spend- 
ing reetralnt  before  a  tax  Increaae. 

In  his  budget  message.  President  Johnson 
asked  »1  9  billion  lor  the  wide  range  of  Oreat 
Society  domestic  programs.  In  many  cases, 
their  efBclency  and  edectlvenesa  have  been 
open  to  serious  queatlon.  A*  yet.  the  tax- 
payer has  no  aasuranc*  these  broad  pssjgrams 
have  been  sifted  out  and  reAned  to  s  point 
wbsre  fedsral  funds  irtll  be  used  to  better 
adrantafa  than  earlier  Oreat  Society  appro- 
pnatlona. 

Other  Items  In  the  staggering  budget  de- 
serve close  Oongresslonal  scrutiny.  This  In- 
cludM  •TS  I  MlUon  slated  for  mlUtary  spend- 
ing liSrgaBt  "paaee  time  "  defense  budget  In 
history,  it  Include*  an  eatlmated  gM  bUUon 
a  year  to  eontlnu*  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 


Defense  spending  la  a  "sacred  cow"  m  Con- 
gieea;  to  chaUenge  the  veracity  of  a  military 
budget  U  almost  akin  to  treason.  Such  ex- 
pense* rarely  get  more  than  minimal  acru- 
tiny:  continued  evidence  of  miutary  wast* 
and  duplication  are  IradlUonally  brushed 
aside. 

Many  expert*  even  predict  that  Congress 
wUl  press  for  even  higher  defense  spending, 
let  alone  pare  the  Presldenfii  requesu. 

The  hike  In  Social  Security  taxes  would 
Onance  the  Presidents  proposed  ao  per  cent 
over-ail  lncrea*e  to  Social  Secuntj  payments 
beglniUng  July  1.  Thoee  on  minimum  pay- 
menU  would  get  a  whopping  59  per  cent 
Jump,  and  everyone  would  receive  at  least 
16  per  cent  more. 

It's  obvious  that  those  on  Social  Security 
have  fallen  behind  under  UiBatlon— despite 
some  Uberalliatlon  ot  payment*— and  that 
there  are  areas  where  the  needs  of  elderly 
citizens  have  been  overlooked. 

Bepuuble  economUU.  however,  have  sug- 
gested that  an  B  per  cent  Increase,  coupled 
with  last  year's  1  per  cent  rls*.  would  make 
up  for  the  InflaUon  oj  the  past  15  years  and 
be  both  eminently  fair  and  economically 
feasible. 

As  taxpayers  look  about  foe  a  political 
acapegoat.  they  shouldn't  overlook  the  Coo- 
gras*  Itself. 

nie  President  propoaes.  the  Congress  ap- 
proves. 

Without  Congressional  authorlxatlon.  the 
Preddent  cannot  spend  a  penny  of  public 
money  Congress  ha*  the  power— and  re- 
sponalbUlty— to  examine  the  budget,  evaluate 
spending  pcopoaals.  and  control  taxes. 

This  doeant  absolve  President  Johnson  of 
his  reaponslbUlty— he  prepare*  the  pro- 
gram—but In  the  Unal  analysla.  It  U  up  to 
Congreaa  to  either  accept  or  relect  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon's  tax  and  budget  request*. 

In  the  week*  to  come,  there  wUl  be  much 
gnsshlng  of  teeth  and  clucking  of  tongues 
(oc  the  benefit  of  hapless  oonsUtuents.  There 
will  be  a  plethora  of  OOP  press  conferences 
and  a  volume  of  outraged  oratory. 

There  wUl  even  be  some  token  euU.  So- 
cial Sacurlty  deduction  proposal*  may  be 
pared. 

But  when  the  poUtloal  fog  lUU.  the  Presl- 
dents  program  wlU  have  been  approved. 

Prom  Democrats,  there  wUl  be  appeals  to 

patrtotlam,  prosperity,  and  aoclal  conscience. 

Prom  Republicans,  there  wlU   be  protesU 

and  "M  ramp»'B^«  mounted  on  a  platform 

of  federal  spending  and  higher  t«xee. 

But  from  taxpayers,  there  will  be  rebellion 

It's  already  brewing,  especially  In  suburbs. 

Ths  middle  class  taxpayer  Isnt  heard  In  the 

White  House:  he  feels  helples*  to  Influence 

state  and  national  fiscal  declalon*. 

He  really  has  only  one  recourse  for  protest. 
It's  only  a  token  protest,  but  It's  direct. 
The  suburbanite  Is  bound  to  express  It  the 
next  tune  there's  a  school  oc  village  referen- 
dum. regardlesB  c<  need  or  merit. 


RDBaiAN  iMMJoxAirra'  BXMwaxKTs- 
TTVX    AaaociATioir    xw    AssxatCA, 

IKC, 

Wew  Tork.  K.Y.,  MarcH  T,  Itt? 

VSJi-XJSalL  CotnoutM  OOMViirnoN 

1.  The  moat  dangerous  and  unacceptable 
article  of  this  Convention  la  the  one  that 
grant*  to  every  employee  of  a  Consulate  full 
Immunity  from  the  criminal  JurlsdlcUon  ol 
the  U5A.  Tliaretore.  any  employee  of  a 
Consulate  can  commit  any  crime  and  al'  the 
U.S  can  do  1*  to  declare  him  "persona  non 
graU  "  and  deport  him  to  ths  VS.BM.  where 
he  will,  no  doubt,  receive  a  reward  from  his 
Oovemment. 

a.  Equally  dangerous  Is  the  paragraph 
granUng  th«  documanu  given  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  ths  UBB.B.  full  equaUty  with  those 
given  by  our  own  CJpvemment.  This  will 
give  the  posslbUlty  of  accusing  a  clUxen  or 
lawful  resident  of  the  \3SJi-  ahd  claiming 
his  eltradltloa  to  the  U££Jt.  (Article  B. 
p.  I.) 

3.  The  U.S.SJt.  has  always  maintained  that 
all  those  who  have  ever  been  dtlxens  of  the 
U£BJt.  contlnus  to  owe  them  allegiance 
even  If  they  have  sworn  allegiance  to  other 
countries.  In  thli  connecUon  the  paragraphs 
of  Article  7,  giving  the  Consulates  rlgbU  to 
register  the  births,  deaths,  weddings  etc  of 
lu  former  cltlaens.  takes  on  a  sinister  out- 
look. 

Saacx  BxLxsSKLaKV. 

President. 
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Ratiiaa  laaicrub  Opp«tc  Ceanlar 
Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnauKA 

m  THE  H008E  OP  BEPBESENTATlVES 

ThuriOay.  March  tt,  i9«7 
Mr,  BARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fears 
and  concern  of  the  Russian  ImmlgranU 
In  America  Is  best  stated  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  president  of  their  asso- 
ciation, which  I  Insert  Into  the  R«co»d 
at  this  point: 


ScUetiafcr  ea  Yietaaa:  'Xr»>c*l> 
AiTOfaat,  ImspoBsibI*'' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OP  icnnvxsOTA 
IN  THE  HOCBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  IS,  ISO 
Mr.  MacGRBQOR.  Mr.  Speaker  mucli 
has  been  said  of  late  ol  the  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  President  Johnson  t 
Vietnam  policies  among  members  of  his 
own  party.  The  St.  Paul.  Mliui..  Pioneer 
Press  recently  carried  an  incisive  criti- 
cism of  Arthur  Schleslnger's  attack  on 
that  policy.  In  the  words  of  the  March 
10  editorial.  Mr.  Schleslnger's  attack  was 
"cynical,  arrogant,  and  Irxespon-slble." 
The  full  text  of  that  editorial  follows: 

AaaaaAKCX  Am  Ctkkibh 
Arthur    Schlealngar's    attack    on    United 
State*  Vietnam  poUcy  was  cynical,  arrogant 
and  Irresponsible. 

The  author,  former  adviser  to  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  now  a  Harvard  Dnlver- 
alty  hlatory  profeesoe,  In  effect  called  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  and  administration  ofUclalt 
liars  during  his  r»c*nt  press  conference, 

ga  said  the  administration  I*  not  Inter- 
eated  m  negotiating  an  end  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  or  It  vrould  call  a  halt  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam. 

"The  actlona  of  the  administration  .  .  . 
seem  to  me  to  lead  IrresUUbly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  It  does  not  wish  negotlaUon 
now,"  h*  said.  "The  time  has  oome  to  brealt 
the  hopelees  logic  which  can  never  Bnd  the 
right  moment  for  negotiation." 

Schleslnger's  attack  cams  a  week  or  so 
after  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  echoed  by 
brother.  Teddy,  cntlclsed  failure  to  end  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  Umlng 
amacks  of  calculation.  The  Kennedys,  with 
obvious  political  Intent,  have  begun  what  op- 
pears  to  be  a  systematic  undermining  of  the 
Administration's  Vletnsm  policy.  They  avoid 
a  direct,  frontel  attack,    nmike  the  sincere 


crltlca  of  American  Vietnam  poUcy— the 
Horses  the  Oruenlnga.  the  Oen  Gavins— 
Bobby  haa  been  an  AdmlnlstraUon  aupporter 
with  "reservations"  Those  reservations  In- 
clude whatever  Items  srs  politically  expe- 
dient When  Bobby  decided  It  would  be 
wise   to   do  so.   he   took    his   anU-bomblng 

Schlealnger.  vice-chairman  ol  the  ultra- 
liberal  Americans  for  Democratic  AcUoo, 
Bit  the  word  and  attacked  In  more  direct 
fashion.  He  blithely  ignored  the  fact  that 
ns  policy  calU  for  unoondlUonal  negoUa- 
UonsVlth  Hanoi  and  that  Hanoi  has  refused 
to  indicate  any  wlUlngoeas  to  negotiate 
without  pre-set  conditions. 

The  fallacy  In  the  Kennedy -Schleslnger 
Dosltlon  U  that  Hanoi  will  come  to  the  bar- 
gaining Uble  If  only  the  bombs  stop  falling 
In  the  North.  The  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port that  view. 

But  the  Kennedy-Schleslnger  pa*luon 
actually  could  prove  to  b»  harmful  and 
deadly.  Their  statement*  could  reinforce 
Hanoi's  belief  that  the  American  people  or 
s  majority  of  them  are  against  the  bombing 
and  win  force  a  halt  to  It  if  Hanoi  can  hold 
out  a  Uttle  longer.  Rather  than  encourage 
a  quick  end  to  the  Vietnam  war— an  event 
most  Americans  would  like  to  see — the  Ken- 
nedy approach  may  have  the  opposite  impact 
and  additional  American  troops  could  die  as 
a  result  of  a  prolonged  conflict.  As  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  brother  Bobby  un- 
doubtedly U  held  in  high  esteem  by  non- 
Americans.  He  U  regarded  as  an  Important 
man.  That  gives  his  views  more  weight  than 
la  JusUded  by  hU  position  as  a  very  Junior 
senator  from  New  Tork.  That  fact  also  gives 
hUn  greater  responsibility  to  avoid  playing 
polltlca  with  crtUcal  Issues  like  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Neither  he  not  Schleslngsr  has  exhibited 
much  of  that  necessary  oharacterUtIc  In  the 
current  caae. 


%oiaea  AanvcnaiT  af  tk«  Pratt  Daily 
Tribaac" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

DP  KAWBAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTA"nVBS 

Thurtdat.  March  It,  l»S7 
Mr,  DOLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
first  week  ol  this  month,  the  Pratt  Trib- 
une, of  Pratt.  Kan*.,  ooe  of  the  leading 
daUy  newspapers  In  my  congressional 
district,  celebrated  lu  SOth  anniversary. 
The  Tribune  has  developed  and  gTt)wn 
continually  during  the  past  half  century, 
expanding  Its  servloe  to  cover  a  six- 
county  area;  but  it  has  never  veered 
from  the  obJecUvea  set  forth  by  Its 
founders — to  mirror  the  life  of  the  Ume 
and  boost  the  best  Interests  0*  Pratt 
County  while  publishing  the  news. 

The  Tribune  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
how  Interdependent  are  the  newspaper 
and  the  town  and  area  It  serves.  The 
history  of  this  newspaper  Illustrates  the 
tradition  of  the  smalltown  newspaper 
which  has  enriched  the  rural  areas  of 
the  Nation.  Journals  such  as  the  Trib- 
une have  traditionally  provided  a  sound- 
ing board  for  the  opinions  of  their  read- 
ers on  current  Issues  and  have  always 
been  the  rallying  point  for  promotion  of 
projects  for  community  betterment. 
This  also  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  role  of  the  Pratt  Tribune. 


To  commemotute  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  the  Pratt  Tribune.  I  wish  to  In- 
sert in  the  RECOkD.  an  article  from  the 
March  1  edition.  enUUed,  "Newspaper 
History  CTosely  Entwined  With  Ufe  of 

Cl«»"-  „ 

NxwspAPca  HiSTOar  Ci.o«xlv  Ehtwinxo  WtTH 
LipmopCrTT 

A  newspaper  U  so  closely  Intermingled  In 
the  lUe  of  a  town  that  neither  can  survive 
long  without  the  other. 

While  the  aty  of  Pratt  U  83  yeara  old.  and 
the  Pratt  Tribune  thU  week  observes  only 
Its  50th  anniversary,  the  nevrepaper  haa  nev- 
ertheless.  become  llrmlj  entwined  In  the  Ufe 
and  growth  of  the  community. 

Rufus  Gray.  316  S.  Taylor.  Pratt  historian. 
says  of  the  wwn  m  1917.  "It  was  aUve  and 
growing.  There  was  a  five-year  period  when 
Main  street  was  always  piled  with  building 
material.  Old  business  buildings  were  torn 
down  and  rebuilt  and  new  ones  were  going 
up.  It  ws*  a  period  when  the  town  aeemed 
to  t>e  on  the  move." 

Accelerating  the  economy  of  the  town  was 
the  railroad  divisional  point  esMoUshed  here 
and  providing  a  tlOO.OOO  monthly  payrolL 

Prattans  of  course,  were  concerned  about 
World  War  n  and  a  draft  evader  thoee  daj» 
lust  dldnt  stey  around  long.  Mr.  Gray  Mid. 
People  were  much  more  patriotic  then  than 
thev  are  now.  Patriotic  program*  and  pa- 
rades were  considered  a  necessary  part  of  Ufe. 

A  BAD  THIHO 

■The  sad  thing."  Mr.  Gray  noted.  "Is  that 
people  today  want  their  town  ind  nation  to 
iuy  as  they  are.  full  of  opportumues.  ples*- 
UTM  and  beneflte.  not  realising  the  opportu- 
nities and  pleasures  are  here  becauae  others 
have  died  to  make  It  so." 

In  that  early  period  there  was  s  series  of 
mysterious  Bres  In  the  buaUieas  district.  Mr. 
Gray  recalled.  Six  or  seven  buildings  were 
burn«l  as  well  as  some  bams.  While  Uiere 
never  wss  a  prosecution  the  firemen  noticed 
that  one  man  was  always  present  when  they 
got  there.  They  had  a  talk  with  him.  Mr. 
Oray  said,  "and  the  (U-es  stopped  " 

People  complained  of  high  prices  in  1917 
lust  as  they  do  now  Mr.  Oray  told  thU 
amusing  story:  "I  went  Into  JetU  grocery 
department  to  buy  some  food."  he  said,  and 
one  of  the  old-Umers  saUl  to  me.  'Mr  Gray 
price*  are  getting  out  of  hand.  I  Just  botight 
a  pound  of  butter,  a  doaen  eggs,  a  pound  of 
coffee,  a  pound  ol  bacon  and  a  can  of  peas, 
and  I  have  10  cenu  left  out  of  a  dollar. 

While  food  was  cheap,  wages  wers  also 
low.  A  secUoo  hand  got  a  dollar  a  day  and 
Mr.  Gray,  a*  a  beginning  teacher,  got  »tOO 
a  month.  "But."  h«  mused,  "1  bought  a 
good  overcoat  for  916." 

KiwspArxas  thin 
Speaking  ol  the  newspaper  In  the  60-year 
spanTMr  Oray  says  they  are  entu»ly  dlller- 
ont  Because  not  so  much  ws*  happening. 
the  newspaper  In  1917  mentioned  everything 
anyone  did.  perhaps  only  two  or  three  line*, 
but    the    activities    o<    mors    people    were 

Newspapers  then  were  not  tied  by  legal 
aspecU.  "When  Mr.  Gephart  was  editor. 
Mr  Gray  recalled,  "a  man  In  town  beat  up 
on  his  wife.  Mr.  Gephart  ran  the  story. 
with  the  stlpuUUon  that  he  would  mention 
no  name*  In  print  If  the  Incident  did  not 
occur  again.  Th*  man  beat  up  his  wife 
again  and  Mr.  Gephart  ran  ths  whols  story 
aid  suggested  the  errant  hu«band  leav» 
town.    He  did." 

The  man  ui  queatlon  did  return  later.  Mr. 
Oray  said,  made  his  peac*  with  the  editor 
and  they  became  good  friends. 

The  hue  and  cry  of  "what  are  our  young 
people  coming  Ui"  doesn't  mak*  a  """t  oo 
Mr  Oray.  B*  states  (Irmly  they  art  no  du- 
terent  now  than  they  war*  M .J*".  »«»; 
Their  mods  at  attlrs  may  ba  dUlarant  fa 
thay  have  ths  sams  problsm*  and  tha  aama 


excess  energy  which  need*  to  be  directed  In 
the  proper  channels.  But  each  era  ha*  lU 
craxlnesa  In  mtialc.  antics  and  wearing  ap- 
parel "I  Uught  school  40  years  and  I  know 
that  If  you  work  with  young  people  and 
channel  aU  that  energy,  a  majority  ot  them 
turn  out  One,"'  Mr.  Oray  contended. 

MOAKtHC   ABOOT  TAXZS 

The  fervent  moaning  about  taxea  waa  also 
prevalent  In  1917.  People  did.  however,  form 
the  Taxpayers  AasoclsUon  which  held  taxea 
down,  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  commu- 
mty  but  ""didn't  let  them  run  away."  The 
condition  of  the  town  did  not  absorb  aU  the 
news  The  "bone  dry  law"  Innovated  In  1917 
had  lU  effect  upon  the  city.  The  Tribune 
reported  that  Sheriff  Ralph  JenkUis  noted 
that  two  weeks  had  elapsed  since  there  was 
a  prisoner  In  the  county  Jail.  "It  Indicate* 
to  me."  the  sheriff  said,  "that  Intoxlcallng 
liquor  has  been  the  primary  eauae  of  moat 
of  the  crime  committed  and  that  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  baleful  evlU  that  ever  befell  any 
stete  or  nation." 


A  ivKW  Piax  Tat7CK 
The  same  month  the  city  purchased  a  new 
Are  truck  from  Reo  Motor  Co.  The  truck 
was  equipped  with  a  36  h.p.  engln*  capable 
of  speed  up  to  a6  miles  an  hour  over  rough 
rosds  Cost  of  the  new  vehicle  was  91.700. 
In  July  1918  Prattens  voted  to  have  a  new 
high  school  building  at  a  cost  of  9110.000. 
However,  the  Tribune  commented.  "Pratt 
had  an  elecUon  yesterday  but  from  ths  vote 
cast  It  would  seem  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple did  not  know  It ".  proving  that  peopis 
were  as  casual  then  a*  they  are  now  of  exer- 
cising their  right  of  franchlae. 

Even  though  a  war  was  In  progress,  women 
of  the  federated  clubs  met  with  civic  leaders 
and  organlied  the  City  Beautiful  club  with 
the  express  purpose  ol  sprucing  up  the  town. 
Mrs.  l/ear  Richardson  waa  named  president 
of  the  new  organization. 

Another  tint  In  1917  was  the  naming  of 
a  Pratt  County  agent.  Albert  V.  Norlln  of 
Rush  county.  The  Tribune  noted.  "Mr.  Nor- 
lln U  not  coming  here  s*  a  dicutoc  nor  evetf 
an  advlaor.  His  purpose  U  to  cooperate  with 
farmers  In  helping  solve  problems  that  pre- 
sent themselves." 


Of  Help  hfuaA  Kinf  CraM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP  I*«W  KAMPBHiaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursAiy,  March  IS,  »»«7 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^  the 
laws  In  the  worid  wUl  be  InefTecUve 
against  crime  If  the  courU  are  not  Just, 
firm,  and  Intelligible  In  their  decisions. 
Dnnecessary  confusion,  doubt,  and  un- 
certainty have  enshrouded  the  criminal 
law  of  this  land  In  consequence  of  re- 
cent court  decisions  whose  fuzxy,  »"""- 
phous,  libertarian  propenslUes  are  the 
determined  view  of  a  majority  of  the  \3S. 
Supreme  Court  as  presently  eonsUtut««l. 
There  was  no  need  for  the  court  to 
write  these  decisions  in  the  way  that  It 
has  They  are  prolU,  vague,  and  devas- 
tating to  effective  law  enforcement. 

It  la  time  that  the  Congress  reviewed 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
last  decade,  to  see  how  many  of  these  are 
remediable  by  legislation.  To  the  extent 
they  are  remediable.  Congress  should  act 
to  give  to  sorely  beleaguered  l»»-«n- 
lorcement  offldals  the  reasonable  and 
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•eeesaiT  power*  to  protect  the  ntl 
mkjonty  of  l»w  »H<Une  dtUena  »(«ln5t 
eTerj  mounting  crtinln«l  vlclousness. 

I  un  Inserting  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
COMSM3SIONAL  Ricoiu)  at  this  poInt  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  14,  Indicating  that,  for 
some  strange  reason,  there  has  '•een  a 
curious  silence  on  these  important  truths, 
concerning  these  decisions,  from  much 
of  the  press. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
the  truth  and  the  truth  Is  that  •  great 
deal  of  the  rising  crime  In  America  Is 
directly  attributable  to  loose  and  unde- 
sirable decisions  from  the  O.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  documentation  In  support  of 
this  Is  truly  shocking. 

All  one  needs  to  do  to  see  how  bad  the 
situation  has  become  Is  to  read  the  dis- 
senting opinions  from  the  Supreme  Court 
minority  Itself. 

The  editorial  follows: 

cum  AltD  10BOI.OCT 

citizen*  worried  about  mounting  crime  can 
ttunk  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  for 
tAklng  l«umony  on  how  recent  Supreme 
Court  declalona  have  hampered  law  enforce- 
nifnt,  an  iMue  which  the  AdmlnUtratlons 
touted  antJ-crtme  crusade  has  pointedly 
avoided.  ,    ,  , 

THe  practical  effect*  of  thaM  declalona. 
•eTelBl  oonunentatora  mate  clear,  are  omin- 
ous. They  gl»e  the  criminal  ao  much  leeway 
even  a  ielT-confeeaed  murderer  can  go  free. 
Beyond  that,  we're  convinced,  an  analyala  of 
the  jriiUoKphy  the  decUlona  reflect  would 
taU  tlia  natlan  a  good  deal  about  iu  crime 
problem. 

The  Judiciary  subcommittee  under  Senator 
McCloUan  heard  Philadelphia  Dlitrlet  At- 
tocney  Arlen  Specter  ceatU;  that  the  Court'a 
daclsloiia  have  meant  the  loae  or  abandon- 
ment of  many  proeecutlona.  And  Jxidge  J. 
■Award  Lumbard.  chief  of  the  second  circuit 
Court  of  Appaala.  said  Bleb  Court  decUlona 
aod  other  influencea  have  made  It  ao  dlOeult 
to  convict  crtmlnala  that  "It  la  unthinkable" 
the  naUon  could  allow  such  a  situation  to 
perslat. 

similarly,  a  minority  statement  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Prealdenfs  Crime  Commlaalon 
pointed  out  how  recent  declslooe  have 
sharply  limited  traditional  use  of  oonlesalona 
and  even  threaten  to  preclude  pollee  InUno- 
gaUoQ  of  iuapects  The  minority  asked  IX 
■the  acalea  have  tUted  In  favor  of  the  ac- 
cused and  against  law  enforcement  and  the 
public  further  than  the  beat  Interest  orf  the 
country  pennlu." 

The  statement  concluded  that  such  an  im- 
balance acm  indeed  eilst.  and  called  for 
nothing  leM  than  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment modifying  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  mod  - 
laeatlons  would  insure  the  police  an  oppor- 
cunity  for  interrogation,  permit  use  of  any 
truly  voluntary  oonfesaiooa  and  allow  ^oa- 
eeutora  to  eosnment  on  the  alienee  of  the  ac- 
euaed. 

Thla  minority  statement  was  written  by 
four  dietlngulahed  attorneys,  three  of  whom 
are  past  presidents  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. Three  additional  members  oi  the 
panel  concurred,  meaning  the  statement  was 
backed  by  over  a  third  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission. Here  Is  a  pivotal  issue  of  law  en- 
lovcement.  raised  by  the  mo«  reeponslble 
qiMTten.  which  demands  attention  and  ei- 
plorauon. 

Tet  not  only  was  the  statement  ignored  in 
subeequent  Administration  proposals,  but  the 
majority  of  the  Commission  Itself  managed 
not  to  utter  one  word  about  the  issue  iJ)  Its 
300-page  report.  The  reason  for  the  curi- 
ous silence,  we  suspect,  is  much  the  same 
M  the  oitglnal  ii— nil  the  declalone  wen 
made,    l^at  la,  to  auny  tbe  docttlnea  la- 
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volved  are  not  eubjects  f«r  raUonal  debate, 
but  artlclea  of  faith. 

Take  the  decisions  expanding  the  prtvllaga 
against  self-lncrimlnaUon.  The  Crime  Com- 
mission mlmxlty  statement  noted  that 
among  legal  scholars,  "the  question  Is  now 
being  increasingly  ssked  whether  the  full 
scope  of  the  privilege,  ss  rocenUy  construed 
and  expanded,  is  JusttHcd  either  by  ita  long 
and  tangled  history  or  by  any  genuine  need 
in  a  criminal  trial." 

Oervalnly.  In  none  of  the  Instant  eases  was 
there  much  indication  that  previous  police 
pracUce  had  served  to  convict  innocent  per- 
sons. Rather  than  legal  precedent  or  prac- 
tical JuaUce.  the  source  of  the  Supreme  Court 
majority's  decisions  favoring  criminals  was 
lU  own  rarefled  Ideology.  This  haa  become 
so  apparent  that  even  a  liberal  columnist 
like  Joseph  Kraft  has  recently  been  oom- 
menttng  on  "the  weakness  of  the  liberal 
thaolocy  as  a  rationale  for  Judicial  determi- 


Thelr  eonnecUon  with  thla  secular  theology 
give*  the  Court  decisions  an  importance  be- 
yond even  their  great  practical  effect.  For 
it  la  the  same  ideology  that  holds.  In  gross 
exaggeraUon  of  several  certain  truths,  that  a 
criminal  is  an  object  of  sympathy  deeervlng 
every  break,  that  society  sins  againet  the 
criminal  rather  than  the  other  way  around, 
that  a  lawbreaker  bears  no  individual  moral 
respcmaiblllty.  „     _  ..     , 

By  starting  with  the  Sujirem*  Court  deci- 
elons  embodying  that  Ideology  so  completely, 
eome  subcommittee  or  commission  might  be 
able  to  trade  its  pervasive  effect,  and  its  con- 
comitant dilution  of  every  variety  of  moral 
authority. 

The  exploration  would  expose  one  impor- 
tant root  of  todays  troubleeome  crime  prob- 
lem, a  root  many  IdeologUta  would  prefer  to 
keep  hidden. 


Thow  BloMUBf ,  Blw^'  Re^Mt* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnslAMa 
m  THB  BOCSE  or  RKPBISENTAnVES 

TTiurtdav.  Jforch  IS.  1367 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  around 
the  globe  the  British  Empire  haa  shrunk 
to  the  size  of  a  pea  under  the  appease 
and  retreat  Sociiillst  leadership  of  Har- 
old Wilson.  Only  her  Interference  in 
the  affairs  of  free  people  and  her  money- 
making  prestige  remain. 

The  Business  Week  for  February  4, 
1947  bannerlined  tiie  latest  British 
brldcebuilding,  "ICI  Signs  Contract  With 
Peking— TO  Supply  »2,»  Million  Worth 
of  F*rtilizer." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  remainder  of 
the  article  be  here  inserted  in  the 
Rkou. 

Despite  the  poUUcal  turmoil  in  Red  China, 
some  business  deals  continue  to  be  made. 
Imperial  Chemical  Induatrlea,  BrlUlns 
chemical  giant,  has  signed  a  contract  to 
supply  »2«-mUlion  worth  of  nitrogenous 
tertllUer  to  the  Peking  regime. 

ICI  said  the  new  order  was  tha  largest 
fertiliser  deal  It  has  yet  made  with  China.  In 
%f-j  1065.  ICl  signed  a  contract  for  delivery 
of  40,000  tons  of  ammonia. 

Nitroeenous  fertilizer  and  ammonia 
are  also  ingredients  for  gunpowder  which 
goes  Into  buBets  and  bombs  and  can  be 
used— probably  baa  been— to  kill  our 
conetitutents  and  aoos.  Small  wonder 
Bittaln  4oes  not  eare  to  get  Into  our  wars. 


for  Red  China  Is  one  of  the  suppliers  of 
the  Oommunist  enemy  In  North  Viet- 
nam. Whose  money  does  England  use 
to  permit  her  to  finance  this  Communi.'it 
Chinese  dynamite  deal?  Income  tax 
moneys  taken  from  American  taxpayers. 
Just  as  a^ere  used  to  finance  her  fertil- 
iser plant  In  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  Washington,  DC,  Btenlng  SUr 
for  March  10,  1M7,  carried  an  interest- 
ing report  of  the  progress  of  the  English 
pound  sterling — backed  with  American 
credit  and  sUver,  Great  Britain  has 
been  able  thus  far  to  keep  her  gunrun- 
nlng  actlviUes  out  of  the  public  eye,  but 
she  is  about  due  for  her  deserved  world 
■com.  Once  soft  on  nazism- now  soft 
on  communism — stflong  as  she  can  make 
a  pound.  I  insert  the  Evening  Star  ar- 
UcJe  In  the  Rscoas : 

Barrms  Poitwd  Rmiwwa  HxaLxw  ok  Stwct 

lyaet 

(By  John  Cunnilf) 

New    To«k.— Trimmed    lean    through    «n 

austerity  diet  at  home  and  fed  a  nourishing 

supply   of   credit   from   abroad,  the   BritUh 

pound  sterUng  seems  more  able  than  a  year 

ago    to    carry    lu    weight    Ui    intemaUonal 

monetary  affairs. 

The  Improvement,  however,  U  a  relative 
one.  and  the  fact  that  Britain  now  U  able  to 
repay  some  debta  means  only  that  the  very 
sick  pound  of  last  summer  baa  been  taken 
off  the  critical  Ust. 

Ystt  eome  tUne  last  year  there  was  doubt 
that  lu  value  could  be  maintained  In  the 
world  money  markets  at  the  equivalent  of 
about  *2  SO.  Perhaps  the  pound  waan't  worth 
that,  the  erlUca  said,  and  maybe  BrtUin 
ahouid  admit  It. 

Perhaps,  the  criucs  continued,  British 
goods  were  manulaclured  too  expensively 
and  thus  could  not  eeenpete  In  world  markets 
with  gooda  of  other  nations. 

c— aiiCT  a  snooL 
A  naUons  eurrancy  la  only  as  Strong  as 
the  nation.  It  la  Its  symbol.  And  Inefficient 
Britain  was  importing  more  than  it  was  ex- 
porting, draknlng  itself  of  power,  Uvlng  be- 
yond lu  means. 

To  devalue  the  found  would  make  British 
goods  a  relatively  bettar  buy  abroad.  But 
such  an  odmmalon  of  weakness  would  have 
damaged  Britain  s  role  as  a  banker.  It  would 
have  cheated  her  creditors. 

This  would  have  been  only  the  beginning. 
The  relative  value  of  one  currency  to  another 
would  Be  thrown  out  of  balance  further. 
Trade  among  nations  irould  be  disrupted. 
Interasuonal  relation*  would  be  strained. 
The  dollar  and  other  curxeneles  would  be 
preMured  to  devalue. 

Because  ol  the  serlousnese  to  world  order, 
central  banks  In  several  nations  pledged  to 
support  the  pound.  Tremendous  reserves  of 
credit  were  made  available  to  Britain. 

Britain  now  Is  able  to  repay  the  United 
Statee  what  It  borrowed  under  these  agree- 
ments it  may  sUU  erwe  money  to  other 
cenval  bank*.    But  the  trend  Is  toward  sta- 

The  austerity  progrsm  meant,  easentlally, 
that  Britain  was  forced  to  get  down  to  work, 
to  do  vrith  fewer  luxurie*.  to  work  hard  and 
produce  more,  to  accept  higher  taxes  along 
with  a  lid  on  wages  and  prices.  The  goal: 
to  make  and  seU  more,  to  buy  and  consume 


Tbl*  austerity  program  1*  beglnhlng  to 
show  result*.  Th*  balance  of  trade— the  re- 
lauon  between  exports  and  Import*— U  im- 
proving In  BriUln's  favor.  The  reslUts  for 
February  were  disappointing,  But  the  nation 
still  expect*  to  export  more  than  it  Imports 
for  l»r7. 

Austerity  as  a  poBUcal  posture  cannot 
last  long,  however,  for  Um  advocator  may 


eventually  be  thrown  out  of  olBoe.    And  too 

much  driiuon  also  oould  wreck  the  economy, 

vriLaoir's  caalxxMOB 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson's  challenge 
now  IS  to  make  BrlUsh  Industry  oompetlUve 
without  sustertty.  And  this  means  nothing 
ICM  than  the  remaking  of  Britain. 

Britain's  old-fashioned  methods,  its  out- 
dsted  plants  and  its  rigid  attitudes,  have  pra- 
nked KOm  among  some  other  IndustrUUsu. 

A  North  American  banker  maligned  Brit- 
Uh businessmen  with  the  comment  that  they 
would  rather  flx  prico  on  the  golf  comrse 
Stn  lower  them  through  competiuon^  Otter 
CTlUM  called  the  nation  an  Industrial  mu- 

"/["'standard,  scolBnf  cartoon  showed  two 
British  businessmen  off  to  their  country 
homes  on  Priday  afternoon,  departing  vrith 
the   comment,    "Haye   a   nice    weekend,   see 

^J^^lhU  criticism  U  myth,  but  ttere 
Is  the  suggesUon  of  troth,  Th*  Inefficient 
Siulpmenr  old  method.,  stu^  """^L"™ 
lia  labor-management  animosity  are  bound 

to  be  changed. 


PeaUfOB  Stadias  Draft  Alt«r»ali»e» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNOia 
IK  THB  HOnSK  OP  BEPBESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  IS,  tiST 
Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  must  soon  decide  whether  to 
revise  and  extend  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  This  decision  can  be  made  oruy 
after  all  relevant  information  la  before 
us  and  all  alternate  methods  of  military 
manpower  procurement  are  thoroughly 
Investigated. 

Mr  Neal  Stanford,  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  offers 
a  factual  examination  of  draft  alterna- 
tives In  a  recent  article,  which  follows; 
Mswrowm    Apraaiasi,  —  Pxwrsoow    Snroixs 
Oasrr  AiTxastsTivKa 
(By  Meal  Stanford) 
WssHmeioK.— U  there  an  alternative  to 
the  draft? 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
(under  orders  from  President  Johnson)  Is  to 
consider  "alternative*. "  including  "the  poeal- 
bUlty  of  meeting  requirement*  on  an  entirely 
voluntary  basis  In  the  next  decade." 

He  hja  a  year  In  which  to  come  ujkwlth 
a  report.  ^  ^ 

Put  another  way.  tte  Prealdent  has  asked: 
Can  the  draft  be  done  away  with;  and.  If  not. 
how  can  It  be  Improvedf 

It  could  obviously  bo  done  away  with 
under  some  clrcumBtaoees. 

Assistant  Secretary  at  Defense  (man- 
power). Norman  Paul,  has  said  that  If  a  third 
of  the  available  manpower  were  not  exempt 
for  physical  and  mental  reaaons.  the  services 
could  poasibly  recruit  the  numbers  needed — 
But  skill  snd  tramabUlty  would  be  sacriBced. 
Also,  a  draft  probably  would  not  be  needed 
If  the  manpower  needa  of  the  service*  were 
cut  enough.  That  would  mean  cutting  forces 
from  their  present  J.7  mUUon  to  weU  under 
a  mlUlon. 


It  Is  recalled  that  when  the  draft  act  wa* 
allowed  to  expire  In  1M7  for  some  16  months, 
the  number  of  men  in  uniform  fell  to  1.4 
milUon,  and  a  new  draft  law  had  to  Be  pasasd 


to  get  tte  needed  manpower.  AU.the  service 
chiefs  have  made  It  dear  they  think  the 
draft  U  essential  to  keep  tte  force  levela  at 
the  present  3.7  million  figure.' 

It  u  also  possible  that  manpower  needa  04 
the  services  could  be  met  were  there  Is  a 
aevere  depression.  Witt  men  out  of  work, 
and  no  prospect  of  a  Job  for  tteae  18-  to  M- 
year-olds.  it  Is  obvious  many  would  volun- 
teer. But  a  depression  U  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  eliminating  tte  draft. 

Another  poeslblllty  would  be  to  extend  tte 
service  age  Umlts  both  ways— take  younger 
and  older  men  than  tte  18-38  bracket  But 
ttat  would  not  assure  tte  oallber  of  en- 
listees deelred.  In  fact.  It  might  endanger 
It,  snd  It  would  Increase  tte  number  of  '  q^ 
capees." 

AHOTHEX   wax 

Anotter  possible  way  to  get  TOlunteers, 
rather  than  dralteaa,  would  be  to  ex«^ 
tte  draft  servloe  to  four  years,  making  It 
equal  to  tte  ttme  for  enlistment*  In  tte  Air 
Force  and  Navy. 

U  young  men  know  ttat  tliey  would  have 
to  serve  four  year*  one  way  or  tte  otter, 
many  probably  would  enlist  rather  than  wait 
lor  the  draft  and  pick  their  own  serrlce 

But  If  It  is  a  case  of  a  four-year  stretch 
s*  an  enlistee  against  a  two-year  stretch  aa  a 
draftee,  tte  Um*  difference  ha*  Its  attrac- 

SUU  another  way  to  do  away  wltt  tte  draft 
would  be  to  make  enlistment  eo  attractive 
ttat  volunteers  would  All  all  the  services,  not 
Just  tte  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marines. 

This  could  Be  done  several  ways,  disre- 
garding expense,  of  oourse. 

The  most  obrioiis  would  be  by  a  big  pay 
boost. 

XATX   UWKWOWK 

Mr.  Paul  of  the  Pentagon,  however,  h**  ttls 
to  say  about  that  approach :  "It  Is  someOmss 
contended  ttat  the  draft  oould  be  eliminated 
it  miUtary  pay  rates  vrt>re  raised  sufficiently. 
There  may  be  some  tteoreUcal  rate  of  pay 
sufficient  to  attract  tte  required  manpower— 
In  total  number*— Into  tte  Army  and  tte 
other  services." 

But.  he  continues,  "we  do  not  know— and 
have  no  accurate  way  of  estimating— Just 
how  high  that  rate  would  have  to  be.* 

He  point*  out  that  Congress  haa  Just  ap- 
prOT-ed  tte  largest  single  military  pay  raise 
in  history,  about  H  J  BllUon.  But  It  has  not 
eliminated  tte  need  for  tte  draft. 

It  U  obvious  that  tte  addiUoiud  compen- 
aaUon  required  (with  manpower  needs  being 
where  they  are.  and  tte  economic  picture 
being  as  promising  as  it  U)  would  have  to  be 
high  Indeed.  And  it  would  have  to  be  extra 
high  u>  get  the  higher-quality  persoimel  tliat 
Is  Increaaingly  needed. 

noPoxnoN  lowxx 
Incidentally,  foreign  military-manpower 
systems  do  not  seem  to  have  found  an  effec- 
tive alternative  to  some  form  of  draft.  The 
only  two  NATO  countriee  currenUy  not  using 
some  compulsory  service  system  are  tte 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

In  both  the  proportion  of  men  requited 
for  miUUry  service  U  far  smaller  ttan  In  tte 
United  States;  and  In  Britain  even  wltt  re- 
duced strengths,  there  Is  trouble  recruiting. 
especially  for  speclalliod  peraonnel. 

But  ttere  are  otter  ways  than  direct  pay 
Increases  to  make  enllstmenU  mora  attrac- 
Uve.  but  not  necessarUy  attracUve  enough  to 

make  tte  draft  unnecessary.         

The  so-called  "fringe  benefits  of  military 
service  oould  be  increased  and  enhanced. 

Commissaries  and  PX's  are  a  doOnlve  at- 
tracuon  though  tte  preeent  trend  Is  to  close 
down  some  of  ttsae  rather  than  Increa*. 
their  number  and  buslnss*. 

Hobby  shops  and  reoraaUooai  fsdUtle* 
oould  Be  ived  more  a*  enlistment  Induee- 
menta. 


The  retirement  system  and  llfe-ln«ui»nc* 
payment*  oould  Be  made  more  sttractlve. 

The  mlUtary  could  do  more  In  the  way  of 
education  of  Its  personnel. 

Already  the  Pentagon  haa  taken  steps  to 
encourage  reenlUtments — If  not  enlist- 
ment*— In  tte  most  technical  specialties.  It 
has  increased  tte  rates  of  dlflerenttal  "pro- 
ficiency "  pay  to  speclausu  In  tte  moet  tech- 
nical-shortage skills  to  sa  much  as  glOO  per 
montt  above  tte  basic  rates  In  otter 
specialties. 

Also  ttere  are  more  than  SO  different  pro- 
grama  under  which  young  men  can  volun- 
teer either  in  the  regular  force*  of  tte  reserve 
components  for  enlisted  or  officer  servloe. 

Figures  show  that  at>out  two-thirds  of  new 
enlisted  personnel,  after  completing  basic 
training,  are  assigned  to  specialist  achodU 
for  courses  ranging  in  length  from  two 
months  to  a  year  or  more. 

BlOCKST   O.S.   SCHOOL 

Bach  year  more  than  2.000  different  courses 
an  offered  in  service  schools  and  training 
centers.  More  than  370,000  peraonnel  com- 
pleted couiaos  in  three  schools  last  year. 
The  total  coet  of  operating  thoee  schools  and 
training  centers  is  over  »l,0OO,0O0,0O0  a  year. 

(This  figure  does  not  Include  pUot  train- 
ing professional  education,  and  the  servloe 
academlee.)  Tills  makes  the  miUtary  aetab- 
Ushment.  actually,  the  country's  largest  sm- 
gle  training  Institution. 

Education  U  certainly  one  way  to  make 
military  service,  and  enlistment,  more  at- 
tractive. But  despite  tte  fact  that  It  U  be- 
ing done  already  on  a  slaable  scale,  this  iias 
not  been  enough  to  make  a  draft  uimeces- 
sary. 

One  substitute  for  the  draft  that  has  been 
seriously  suggested  and  has  some  support  U 
a  national  lottery.  Selective  Service  Direc- 
tor Lt.  Gen  Lewis  B.  Herebey  Is  sgairist  It.  It 
vrould  subeutute  In  some  form  or  otter  the 
luck  of  tte  draw  for  preeent  deferment*, 
enlistments,  and  draft  by  age. 

one  proposal  irouid  hava  It  be  by  blrtt 
dates,  au  those  bom  on  a  certain  date  being 
drafted. 

To  aimi  It  up: 

Secretary  McNamara  has  a  year  In  which 
to  come  up  vritt  some  altematlvos.  or  sub- 
stitutes, for  the  draft,  and  tte  miUtary  serv- 
ices are  definitely  skeptical. 

General  Herehey  put  it  succlncOy  JUJt  the 
other  day:  "Not  unUl  there  Is  a  coiuddeiahle 
change  In  tte  International  cUmate  can  th* 
United  SUtes  end  tte  draft." 


NTCPrepui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or   PKNNBTLVSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESEMTATTV»B 

Thursday,  iforc*  IS.  itS7 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to   extend   my    remarks    In    the 
RgcoxD.  I  include  the  foUowIng  letter; 
PtiTsxnxoH  CiTT  CouKcn,  or  Psa- 

XNT-TXACHSa    AaSOCIATIOKS, 

March  »,  un. 
Hon.  Eluxx  J.  HOliAKD, 
Hmise  0/  Rcpresentaflpes, 
Waahingion.  D.C. 

Daax  Ma.  HotisHB:  Our  organlxaUoo  ha* 
endocaed  the  National  Teacher  Corp*  pro- 
gram here  In  PltUburgh.  The  cooperation 
between  th»  Unlverrtty  of  Plttaburgh  Md 
the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Bducatlao  bafb"" 
ouutandlng  and  ire  feel  ttat  the  children  In 
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oar  Kboola  *n  cl««lT  bMieOttinf  fnan  Uw 
aervlcM  ot  tbc  addltlooal  penoimel. 

W*  »l»o  raeocntx*  at  poalbla  lot*  nnft 

(dva&tacoi  ol  tnlninc  tMcben  m  ud  loi 

urban  ■choola.  _,  .^_ 

We  would  11*«  to  \iTf  TOO  to  luppo"  to* 

extension  and  eipanalon  ot  tjie  KTC  program. 

Very  truly  youra. 

Mr*.  BaaoLB  Twwnrr, 

FT€tident. 

lira.   DoifaUl  LZTKMBOM. 

I^gulatlon  CAalmwn. 


A  Tiftate  WtB  DcMned 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AICH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or  wsrr  rbczkia 
jm  TH>  Bousa  OP  refbxskntativxs 

Thur9dsy.  March  H.  19S7 
Mr.  MOORE.    Mr.  Speaker.  Welrton, 


Wtien  intetratlon  wm  started  In  1955,  Mr. 
W&TM  wia  BMlcned  with  two  fellow  Negrou — 
ClLsrles  Lewrldre  wid  Battle  Lewla— from 
DUQb&r  to  Gove  Bementary  School. 

Tbeie  may  have  been  mlaglTlngi  and  »p- 
mebenalon  aznoag  some  fatben  and  motben 
about  IstcfraUoo,  but  then  wasn't  the 
sllgbteat  among  the  cbUdren.  WUb  sucb 
UlTM  tUgblj  quaUflcd  and  personaWe  teach. 
eia.  the  young«wri  recopuied  no  color  line. 
And  so  fax  as  the  three  are  concerned,  there 
nercr  has  been  a  disagreeable  Incident  be- 
tween them  and  puptla  becaiifle  of  race. 

In  recognJUon  of  his  great  record  with  the 
Core  Junior  High  Knights  football  t«am.  Mr. 
Wana  was  presented  a  watch  In  lft&6.  TltaK 
was  the  same  watch  he  wore  at  Sunday's 
banquet.  Its  one  of  his  greatest  possessions. 
The  Inscription  reads  tlmplr  but  dramatl- 
CAlIj:    "To  the  Coach — From  the  KnlghtS-" 

lAter,  Kr.  Wares  advanced  to  Weir  High 
as  teacher  and  aaslstant  In  all  major  team 
sports  and  still  later  was  named  one  of  the 
three  Little  School  principals.  He  performed 
eirecOTsly  and  etBdently  In  all  posiUons, 

Although  Mr.  Wares  has  been  gone  from 
his  hometown  in  Unlontown  all  these  yean, 
It  was  a  magnificent  gesture  of  that  com- 


-The  North  AnanUe  TYeaty  Organisation 
has  as  Its  symbol  the  shltid  and  the  sword. 
I  think  that  the  atfdiuon  ot  th«  ploughshare 
to  the  symbolism  otf  the  shield  and  the  sword 
migM  have  been  mere  apfiroprlate;  for  the 
menace  of  the  early  iSSO's  was,  In  fact,  a 
double  threat — military  and  economic. 

"The  NATO  mUltary  alliance  (the  sword 
snd  shield)  desit  with  the  first  of  these  while 
the  ploughshare  of  the  Uarshall  Plan  effec- 
tively prevented  the  Internal  collapse  so  con- 
fidently predicted  by  the  Soviets.  With  the 
advent  of  the  60s,  and  the  gradual  lessening 
of  tension  between  East  and  West,  the  Al- 
liance came  to  be  seen  In  some  quarters  as  an 
embarrassment  and  an  Obeiacle  to  a  further 
rapprachemsn  t. 
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W  V>  bas  long  been  known  u  an  all-  munity  tbat  aomany  Jotned  Wairton  In  sun- 
Ameriean  city,  made  up  ot  many  Oil-  day .  watimonlaL 
ferent  !n<Bylduala  and  containing  more 
than  39  different  r«Ugious  denomlna- 
tlons.  Prom  time  to  time  this  commu- 
nity has  »ecn  lit  to  honor  Its  most  deaerv- 
Inc  dtliens.  On  Sunday,  March  li, 
1M7  Welrton  paid  tribute  to  Jim  Waxes 


Mr.  Warca  aaya  bia  reUiemcnt  la  only  tem- 
porary, Uial  be  will  return  to  bla  achool 
wwk. 

Mr.  Warea  has  bees  good  to  Welrton  and 
hla  contrlbntlona  to  the  educational  aystem 
bare  been  reflected  for  many  ycara  In  the 
clTlc.  aporta  and  educational    acblevemenu 


for  Ma  lonff  record  as  a  ichool  teacher,     attuned  by  hundreda  at  youngatera  wbo  were 
I^  atWeUc  coach,  and  administrator.        »ugh.  tb.  g«ne  of  iite  at  bla  »n.e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Wares  Is  an  Amerl-  ^^_^^.^^— 

can  Negro  who  has  excelled  as  an  ath- 
lete a*  a  teacher,  as  a  ooach  and  as  a 
putaile  educational  administrator.  AU 
of  us  who  know  Jim  Ware*  are  proud  to 
call  him  a  friend. 

Jim  Wares'  Ule  has  merited  the  ao- 
mltatlan  of  tlie  city  of  Welrton  and  I 
Include  with  my  remarks  an  editorial 
written  by  Paul  Glover,  the  dlstln- 
gutehed  editor  of  the  Welrton  Dally 
■nmes,  dated  Uarch  14, 1M7: 

A  TwlaVTM  WsLX  DsaaivB) 
Welrt«n'a  aenae  dx  brotberbood,  mcndabip 
and  tDl«ance  waa  eloijuenUy  npreeaed  Sun- 
day wben  900  realdcnu  |iald  glowing  tribute 
to  big  Jim  Warea  tor  bla  long  record  aa  a 
acbool  teacbir.  athleUc  coach  and 
administrator. 

The  banquet  ranked  In  magnitude  with 
tbcee  held  In  Ulllaop  Oommnnlty  Center  for 
former  Prealdent  Jaek  Kennedy.  Tbomaa  K. 
Ullleop.  Oeorge  A.  Stlnaon.  lOke  Sl»rvaggl 
and  the  laM  Igondgnor  D.  P.  Murphy. 

The  teatlmonlal  banquet  roc  Mr.  Wares  waa 
originated  by  huatllng  Ed  Drban.  who  la  one 
of  the  ectnmunlty'i  top  athletic  booatera  and 
one  of  lu  moat  traveled.  The  Idea  waa 
picked  up  by  Oeorge  D.  Tokaah  and  Anthony 
TOTchlo  and  frcm  then  on  the  movement 
burat  forward  with  apontanelty. 

It  waa  Jlm'a  old  friend.  Carl  R.  BamlU  of 
Weat  TUglnia'a  Sporu  HaJl  ot  Pame,  wbo 
headed  a  Qlfta  Coenmlttee  wblcb  ralacd  mow 
than  ta-WO  foe  Mr.  Warea. 

Mr.  Waraa,  wboae  33-year  career  In  educa- 
tion waa  curtailed  by  a  paralytic  atroke,  waa 
amaaed  by  the  vaatneas  of  the  reception. 
In  manner  moat  noble  and  very  chaiacter- 
laUc  of  hla  lifetime,  be  felt  the  tribute  waa 
unearned. 

Bf|Ulpped  with  both  a  bacbelor'a  and  maa- 
ter'a  degree.  Mr.  Warea  long  baa  held  the 
liiiiaaai J  credltlals  for  bla  aducaUooal  and 
admlniatraUve  c&reera.  But  bla  Immense 
popularity  ''■"'.  from  hla  pciaonal  deallnga 
with  children.  parUcularly  In  aporta. 

Mr.  Wares  ttrat  had  attained  quite  a  repu- 
tauon  aa  teacher  and  ooacb  at  the  segregated 
Dunbar  High  School  from  ItM  to  KM. 


Tk«  PiMif  kskarc  tmi  A*  Sw«r4 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PurNS'n.vaHla 
IN  TBI  BODSS  OP  BZPSXaEMTAITVES 

Thurtdar,  March  It,  19S7 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tt  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  the  weU-wrltten  article 
of  the  Times  of  Matta  for  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 24.  1967. 

Tills  article  outlines  the  Important  ad- 
dress OD  the  purposes  of  NATO  by  my 
good  friend.  George  J.  Peldman.  otir  ex- 
cellent U.S.  Amt»ssador  to  Malta,  given 
before  the  Malta  Atlantic  Association  on 
February  23, 1967.  This  significant  event 
took  place  at  the  conference  room  of  the 
Tif<Vpi»rtm  Allied  Forces  Mediterra- 
nean. 

The  AratHissador  adequately  pointed 
out  that  NATO  is  necessary  for  the  West 
to  be  in  a  position  to  take  poslUve  and 
constructive  initiatives  to  bring  about 
the  reconcUlatJon  we  all  seek: 

The  article.  Including  the  address  of 
Ambassador  Peldman.  follows: 

THK  Pl,OUCHSHABa  AHD  THI  SWOSD 

Mr.  George  J.  Peldman.  U.S.  Ambassador 
m  Malta,  addreased  the  MalU  Atlantic  Aaao- 
claUon  yeaterdsy.  A  crtiwded  gathering  at 
the  Conference  Room  ot  the  Ueadquarteea 
Allied  Porcas  Me<t  UaUned  attenUvely  to  the 
American  Aabassador  eapound  the  KATO  con- 
cept.    Mr.  Peldman  said: 

"TbAae  who  write  and  speak  on  the  aubject 
of  war  and  peace  are  overly  fond  of  ualng  the 
plcnighshare  or  the  sword  metaphor  In  a 
mutually  exclualve  aenae.  but  In  my  view. 
tbeac  two  aymbota  an  Inexorably  Unked. 


•TTie  spectacular  aucceaa  of  IfATO  In  pre- 
venting aggreaalon  In  Europe  should  be  ample 
proof  that  mo  Soviet  Union  comprehends 
and  conducta  herself  according  lo  the  reaj- 
luce  of  power.  What  aasurance  have  we  that 
the  IMl  Berlin  crlsla  will  be  the  last,  or  that 
a  power  vacuum  occurring  anywhere  In  the  , 
Weat  win  not  attract  aggresalon?  NATO  baa 
made  It  clear  to  frlenda  and  foea  alike  that 
It  will  stand  by  Ita  eommltmenu. 

"Aa  an  example,  of  the  non-aggresalon  ele- 
ment at  deterrent  force.  In  the  not-too-dis- 
tant paat  the  Soviet  leaderahlp.  becauae  of 
misguided  aaaumptlona.  concluded  that  the 
balance  at  power  could  be  turned  In  Ita 
favour  and  that  one  o<  the  NATO  aiuea,  tbe 
United  Statca.  could  be  stared  down  in  a 
nuclear  confrontation.  Soviet  mlaailaa  were 
Implanted  In  Cub*.  direcUy  threatening  tbe 
United  SUtea.  But  precisely  becauae  we 
stood  firm  and  fast,  wisdom  prevailed  and 
the  Soviet  ml"***,  are  there  no  longer. 

'A  deterrent  force  In  being  la  not  a  nega- 
tive thing.  Zt  la.  Instead,  a  poeitlve  good, 
creating  an  envlrocunent  ot  security  la 
which  ecocuxnlc  and  aodal  needa  may  be 
pursued  In  peace,  and  with  some  sense  of 
pczaoanence.  Peaceful  coexlatence  waa  born 
of  the  notion  ot  coUecUve  security,  and  from 
It  genuine  cooperation  may  yet  follow. 
"xasT-wxar  axLanoMS  ^ 
"Today  the  Saat  Buropeana  are  Increaa- 
Ingly  deairoua  ot  developing  relatione  with 
tbe  Wwt.  Tbey  realise  that  the  cnsla  they 
face  In  their  economlea,  the  need  for  more 
advancement  of  science  and  technology  and 
their  quest  for  cultural  expression  can  only 
be  aatlsfled  through  doeer  relaUons  with  tbe 
Weat.  Thla.  to  a  large  extent,  le  true  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  aitlwugh  tbe  realization  may 
so  far  be  stronger  amongst  the  Soviet  people 
than  the  Soviet  leaderahlp. 

"We  know  that  we  have  the  meana  to  re- 
pel aggression  wherever  it  occur*.  We  know 
that  we  have  the  will  to  do  so.  But  If 
NATO  were  to  be  weakened,  denigrated  or 
,^i«-.nii.rf  Of  tbeae  meana.  the  West  would 
no  longer  be  In  a  poaltlon  to  react  to  Com- 
munist challengaa  and  to  take  positive  and 
construcUve  InltlaUvex  to  brUig  about  the 
reconciliation  which  we  all  seek. 

"WATO  was  but  tbe  ftrst  sign  of  a  wtll-to- 
unlty  within  Westera  Europe — the  sine  qua 
non  to  lu  ectfiomlc  revival  and  subsequent 
IntegraUon.  Without  permitting  that  proa- 
perlty  to  make  us  ni>w  leas  vigilant,  we  in 
NATO  can,  I  think,  take  Just  satlsfscUon  In 
the  preeent  sUU  of  thaw'  between  East  and 
Weat — In  a  freer  How  at  mformauoo.  tour- 
Ism  and  trade:  In  the  Nuclear  Teat  Ban 
Treaty:  UQ  the  recent  treaty  cm  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space;  and,  currently.  In  the 
move  to  regularlia  and  axwnd  conaular  con- 
tacts. 

"uooac  or  powxa 
"Make   BO   miftakr    thla   progreai,    tbeae 
undentandlnga,  an  the  product  of  the  logic 
of  power. 

"Much  tewialna  to  be  done,  and  no  taak  la 
more  Imptirtsjit  than  that  of  negoUaUng  a 
nuclear  non-proliferation  and — eventually— 
disarmament  agreement  with  Ruaala. 


•-There  an  tboee  who.  bavlng  "JM^tered 
_ith  NATO  undei  the  mon  Immediate 
ZavMi  at  the  early  IKSOs.  profess  now  to  see 
^Vukher  need  for  tbe  Alliance.  The  no- 
rcnToT^Ove  Neutrauam  Iwhatever  thj* 
Srand  of  a  Tblid  World  an  to^W^  •» J^ 
™t^U  moat  Ukely  lo  bring  Beat  and  West 
S^,S?.^y  an'  of  coune,  nothing  of 
tiVklnd.  Instead,  they  an  dangerous  man- 
U««lona   at    n-emerg«.t    naUonaUjma    of 

S«  kind  which  fee  ao  "»«  f"«-"*°,"l  "Si 
rL  plunging  her  again  and  again  Into  the 
^pm^pn,  ^^  _^  poutloal  national- 
ism resting  now  on  an  economic  nther  than 
.  ^m^arTbaae,  ta  nonetheless  divisive. 
*  !^^n  cSiitry  1.  occ.slom.lly  singled  out 
bv  some  ot  our  more  aasartlve  friends  as  the 
oower  seeking  to  dominate  the  Alliance.  As 
&  M^try  bearing  the  greatest  economic 
bidden.  Sd  dlspoetng  of  the  pnpooder- 
Lce  Of  mUltary  power,  the  OnlWd  8Ut«  "; 
without  queauon  tbe  single  moat  POWMtul 
NATO  member.  In  such  circumstances  it  U 
perhape  Inevitable  that  the  queaUon  of  na- 
Uonal  pride  ahould  arise.  „.„„„. 

"We  have  no  deeln  to  dragoon  tbe  natlona 
of  the  Weet  into  a  self-protective  alliance 
Lalnat  their  will.  But  we  do  claim  to  have 
ttTcommon  s«i.e  to  reallie  that  In  the  task 
of  building  peace  we  can  no  longer  nod  M- 
BUrity  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  worid  or 
Sroughdefensea  and  poUdea  oonflned  to 
the  Weatem  Hemlspben. 

•If  we  have  encouragKl  European  unity,  it 
la  becauae  we  beUeve  that  we  can  deal  more 
eaaUy  and  more  fairly  with  a  united  Europe. 
aTan  equal  partner  In  the  Alliance.  That 
It  <s  a  true  partnership  U  evident  In  Am«l- 
ea'B  recent  move  through  the  Nuclear  Os- 
tence  Alfaln  Sub-Committee,  to  ••"n  the 
authority  and  the  responslblUty  In  d«ddlng 
when.  when,  and  under  what  circumstances 
nuclear  weapons  might  be  uaed  for  the  com- 
mon defence.  -v.* 
-It  vrould  be  unrealUtic  to  pratend  that 
NATO  U  tree  from  problems  of  structun  and 
ecnunand.  But  these  an  the  problans  of  a 
vital    functioning  organization. 

"We  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  remarks 
of  Denmark's  permanent  representsUve  to 
the  NATO  oouncu  wbo  recenUy  com- 
mented:— 

-  'NATO  U  the  only  orfmnixation  trhere  tae 
Am*rtam$  an  always  wUh  m.  the  Oermane 
are  netier  agatmt  «».  «Ae  PrewcA  ere  not  o» 
tof  of  %>,  and  lee  do  ikX  weed  to  /ear  th» 
Jtusriane.' 

"Some  persons  expreaa  tbe  view  that  the 
United  NaUons  should  handle  all  interna- 
tional disputes :  but  the  authors  of  the  Char- 
ter thought  otherwise.  Article  33  of  Chap- 
ter VI  on  Paclflc  Settlement  of  Dlsputee  pro- 
vldea  that  the  partlea  "shall,  flrsl  of  all.  aeek 
a  solution  by  negotlaUon.  inquiry,  mediation. 
eonclUatlon.  arbitration.  Judicial  settlement. 
reeort  to  regtonal  aganolea  or  arrangementa. 
or  otbar  peaceful  meana  of  tbeir  own  choice." 
Stnoe  Its  inespttoo  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty 
Orgmnlsatlao  baa  proven  to  be  an  ouutand- 
ing  "regional  agency  of  arrangMnenf  for 
tbe  carrying  out  of  the  spirit  and  IntenUon 
ot  the  United  Natlona  Charter. 

"Returning  now  to  my  Initial  metaphor  of 
tbe  ploughshare  and  the  sword.  I  see  both  as 
necessary  symbols  of  dvUlsatlon:  and,  in 
NATO.  I  see  a  sword  unsheathed — but  as  yet 
tmused — aa  democracy's  tulgfateet  weapon." 


was  recently  killed  in  combat  In  Vietnam. 

and  I  wish  both  to  commend  his  cotirage 

and  to  honor  his  memory  by  Including 

the  following  newspaper  article  In  the 

Rxcoto: 

Vi»r  CaaaH  Knxs  SraTx  Anusaw,  3fl — D.  C 

rexsi  Waa  Bssmnrr  or  Ba»T  Pl,iasawi 

SrsT  PLxasairr.  Mb,  March  IS  |  Spedsll— A 
33-year-old  Seat  Pleasant  airman  wsa  klUed 
in  the  crash  of  an  obaervatlon  plane  last 
week  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  today.  ...t,.^ 

Airman  l.a  Daniel  C.  Beeee  waa  klued 
March  S  whUe  on  a  reoonalssance  flight  that 
had  started  at  Na)  Trang  Air  Force  Baae.  Tbe 
plane  wsa  a  C-47. 

All  members  of  tbe  crew  were  kUled  in  the 
accident,  according  to  a  telegram  aent  by 
tbe  Defense  Department  to  Airman  Reese's 
wife,  Mrs.  Sandn  C.  Reeae,  of  1103  Blity- 
ieventb  avenue.  ..  .    .w. 

Tbe  plane  crashed  Thursday,  but  tbe 
VTSckage  was  not  found  imtll  the  next  day. 

Airman  Reese  had  been  In  Vietnam  alnce 
laat  October  and  In  the  Air  W>rce  for  about 
3^  yean.  He  was  planning  to  make  It  a 
carea  as  Is  a  younger  brother.  Airman  8.C. 
LavagetW  Reeee.  1».  vrho  la  currently  on 
leave  befon  going  to  Okinawa. 

Airman  Daniel  Reese  waa  bom  In  Blue- 
Held  Va..  and  graduated  from  Taxwell  Coun- 
ty mgh  iscbool  then  before  enlisting  Ui  the 
AH  Tartx.  His  family  has  Uved  in  Seat 
Pleasant  about  a  year. 

Bwldes  his  brother  and  wife.  Airman  Reeee 
la  survived  by  a  daughter,  Darnell:  hU  father. 
Dan  Reeae,  and  two  sisters.  Dorothy  and 
Phyllis  Reese.  All  but  the  laat  live  In  Seat 
Pleasant.  Mbw  Pbyllls  Reeee  still  Uvee  In 
Bluefleld. 


Ulenst  EtpuEutiaB  Tu 

EXTENSION  CM?  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


IN  THE  BOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

*  Thwridav.  March  It,  lit? 


Vi*t  Crash  KiDs  Huy^ui  ResUeat 

EXTENBICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAXTLAKn 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BB*RESSNTATTVB8 

Monday.  ManOi  13.  1987 
ICr.  liONQ  ol  MSoTtead.   Mr.  Speaker. 
Ale.  Daniel  C.  Rceoe,  ol  Seat  Pleasant. 


Mr.  UUAfAN.  Mr.  Sfieaker,  the  bal- 
ance of  payment!  toma  been  a  nagginc 
problem  for  the  last  17  years.  The  in- 
terest equalliatlon  tax  which  the  House 
passed  yesterday  Is  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  our  Government's  efforts  to 
solve  this  perennial  deficit. 

The  bill  passed  yesterday  Increase*  the 
present  15-percent  tax  on  foreign  sccurl- 
tlea  to  S2^4  percent,  or  by  one-half.  Tlie 
administration  originally  requested  that 
the  tax  rate  be  doubled,  and  I  eoocurred 
In  that  Judgment.  However,  now  that 
the  compromise  rate  Increase  hss  been 
agreed  upon.  I  support  the  bill,  HJl.  8098. 

One  particularly  important  feature  of 
this  legislation  Is  the  authority  given  to 
the  President  to  adjust  the  Interest 
eduaUzatlon  tax  up  to  the  limits  de- 
scribed In  the  bUI.  It  is  my  hope  ths* 
the  President  and  Secretary  Fowler  win 
use  this  legislative  mandate  as  a  bargain- 
ing wedge  vrtth  other  countries  to  hold 
their  interest  rate  structures  in  line. 
Ideally,  this  discretionary  authority  will 
provide  a  useful  tool  In  establishing  long- 
term  intematlofial  agreements  to  lower 
Interest  rates  and  provide  for  orderly 
growth  in  the  economies  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  additlooal 
comments    about    our    balance-of-pay- 


ments  problems.  In  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  and  in  our  deliberations, 
ttie  allecatlon  was  made  that  any  decline 
in  interest  rates  experienced  In  our 
domestic  money  markets  would  seriously 
Jeopardize  our  payments  position.  The 
position  was  proposed  that  the  American 
monetary  authorities  should  not  permit 
the  interest  rate  structure  to  ease  fur- 
ther, for  fear  of  driving  Investors  abroad 
and  causing  a  reflow  of  foreign  funds  at- 
tracted by  last  year's  tight  money 
market.  .    ^  , 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  anybody  » 
mind  that  the  American  eoormtny  is  Uie 
strongest  and  most  viable  In  the  world 
today.  The  American  dollar  is  the  basis 
of  international  exchange.  We  are,  in 
fact,  the  bankers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take If  we  were  to  succomb  to  the  argu- 
ments that  we  must  sacrifice  our  d«>- 
mestic  well-being  In  order  to  shore  up 
our  payments  poaition. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  international 
financial  picture.  The  allegation  is 
made  that  the  easing  of  short-term  In- 
terest rates  in  the  United  SUtes  has 
caused  a  dangerous  gap  »1th  compara- 
ble rates  in  the  European  economic  com- 
munity. Fortunately  to  the  contrary. 
America's  flnanclaJ  leadership  has  forced 
a  turnaround  in  world  interest  rates. 

As  we  all  know,  interest  rates  peaked 
in  the  United  States  in  late  slimmer,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  embarked 
upon  their  easier  money  policies  in  mid- 
November. 

In  early  January.  West  Germany  cut 
Its  discount  rate  otie-half  point  to  4i4 
pertjent.  lAter  in  the  month,  the  United 
Kingdom  cut  its  bank  rate  »>y  one-lsalf 
percent,  and  money  rate*  in  Ixmdon 
have  continued  down  since  that  Ume. 
The  discount  rate  was  lowered  by  one- 
fourth  percent  in  Canada  and.  Belgium. 
and  by  one-half  percent  to  51.4  percent 
In  Sweden  in  early  February-  This 
morrUng's  paper  reports  that  the  Dutch 
have  followed  suit. 

Meeting  at  Cliequers  in  England  Jan- 
uary 21 .  the  Finance  Ministers  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  "welcomed"  the 
recent  steps  to  ease  money,  and  agreed 
to  "make  it  their  objective  to  cooperate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enatile  interest  rates 
in  their  respecUve  countries  to  be  lower 
than  they  otherwise  would  be." 

The  actions  of  otir  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
do  not  exist  in  isolation.  When  tight 
money  relaxes  In  New  Tork.  it  win  be 
followed  In  the  marketplaces  of  the 
world.  ^ 

Some  observers  claim  that  our  weak- 
ening trade  position  in  19«  makes  it  Im- 
perative to  attract  foreign  Investors  to 
VS  bonds  and  securities.  Last  year's 
modest  Increase  of  «100  million  In  our 
payments  deficit,  following  the  11.3  bil- 
lion increase  In  19«6,  was  Indeed  remark- 
able considering  the  rapid  rise  In  Gov- 
ernment military  and  foreign  aid  outlays. 
The  demands  of  Vietfiam  have,  quite 
predictably,  caused  a  narrowing  in  our 
trade  surplus. 

•mis  is  a  matter  of  great  concern. 
However,  the  January  statlstlrs  show 
that  our  economy  is  e<nial  to  the  chal- 
lenge. The  most  recent  daU  aTailaWe 
show  that  U.S.  exports  for  January  rose 
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«J  percent  from  December  levels-,;"^ 
the  trmde  Burplus  atfranced  by  WM-o 
miuion  In  1  month.  These  were  the 
highest  month-to-montto  Increases  on 
record  except  March  1986,  which  fol- 
lowed a  ton^horemen's  strike. 

The  administration,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  must  remain 
alert  to  international  monetary  develop- 
ments. But  we  must  never  abandon  the 
low  interest  rates  necessary  for  sound 
domestic  economic  growth  In  response  to 
pressures  of  the  International  money 
markets.  Our  payments  position  wlUim- 
prove  through  the  voluntary  cooperation 
of  the  American  business  community. 
Rapid  technological  change  and  product 
Improvement  will  boost  our  expOTte. 
Wise  Ooyemment  planning  can  coordi- 
nate and  sustain  balanced  ecMWOnlc 
p^)wth  domestically,  and  conUnue  to  Im- 
prove our  payments  position. 

The  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act 
plays  a  useful  and  Important  role  in  tW» 
cITort.  ^^^^^^^___ 

SdcctHt  Serriee  SjrilcB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 
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ni  TH»  HOU8B  OF  BBPSESENTATIVES 
Thurttay,  March  IS,  1917 

ICr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
hu  been  said  about  the  draft  recenUy 
and  I  just  want  to  share  with  you  t^ 
statements  of  a  man  who  has  worked 
with  the  Selective  Service  System  for 
18Mi  years  as  chairman  of  a  local  draft 
board.  *oUovrti\g  Is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Clatence  W.  Hoberaon,  Jr.,  133  Davld- 
■on   Drive.    TerreU,   Tex..    "About    the 

'**""•  TrnmLL.  m. 

March  to.  im. 
Hon    BiT  Ron*™. 
House  of  ReprestntativtB, 
Waahinfton,  DC. 

"AaoDT  TBX  DlAfT- 
Dua  Sm:  It  i»  *!«>  »  f*"'  """^  ■>'  «ppr«- 
banalon  Ui»t  I  re»d  ibout  Kiine  of  the  pro- 
pOMd  dianges  In  oui  present  Selective  Btrr- 
lo«8v«em.  Thu  epUUe  m»T  be  long  eBd 
eoneumlng  of  your  T»luable  Ume  but  I  wUh 
to  fuuy  cover  my  penoMl  tboughu  re  tun 

I  have  been  chairman  of  Local  Board  «T9. 
repreeenUng  Ksulman  »n<l  Boctwall  Coun- 
ties elnce  the  Inception  of  the  preeent  Law 
eighteen  mxI  i  h»H  ye»ni  ngo.  I  am  e  pbj- 
il^ly  retired  ofllcer  of  WW  n  ind  have  been 
connected  with  the  MlDtary  elnce  I  Brst  went 
to  s  CMTC  camp  In  1923  »t  age  of  n.  The 
other  member  of  the  Board  from  Kaufman 
Coanty,  Mr.  Jake  Pettlgrew  la  a  vettran  of 
WW  H,  who  received  very  severe  wounds  In 
the  European  Theatre  The  member  of  the 
Board  from  BaeiwaU  County  U  Mr  John 
Spong.  who  la  a  WW  I  veteran.  We  believe 
that  we  have  a  very  efficient  and  a  very  com- 
paaalonate  Board.  The  recent  Idea  auggeated 
that  local  boarda  be  eliminated  and  replaced 
with  800  to  600  acattered  Centera  over  the 
NaUon  la  beyond  the  Imagination.  The  Idea 
of  a  lott«7  on  young  mena  mlnda  and  bodies 
la  alio  beyond  the  Imagination.  Ixxal 
Boarda  and  their  Individual  membeia  and 
the  membera  personallUea  are  bound  to  have 
wide  dlveralflcatlona  but  they  are  human  and 
they  are  doae  to  the  People.  Our  Board  here 
cares  not  that  you  are  rich  or  poor:  that  you 


an  Democrat  or  Republican;  that  you  are 
Jew  or  OentUe.  We  go  by  the  boo*  and  'aalt 
and  pepper*  Into  our  declalona  a  lot  of  equal- 
ity and  oompaaalon  In  thli  bualneaa  of  tatlng 
a  young  man  from  hla  home  and  family.  We 
pride  ouraelvee  In  beUig  able  to  do  things 
for  the  'national  Interest,  health  and  wel- 
fare', as  the  term  la  often  used. 

We  daaairy  and  Induct  men  regularly  but 
we  also  defer  men  when  It  la  believed  to  be 
to  the  beat  Interest  of  all  concerned.  A  man 
died  here  last  wee*  from  terminal  cancer. 
Be  was  a  WW  n  veteran — a  fact  that  I  did 
not  know  untu  after  hla  death.  Be  had  a 
son  In  college  and  had  to  bring  the  boy  home 
to  help  him  round  up  hla  bualneea.  This 
made  the  boy  ImmedUtely  eligible  for  the 
Draft.  The  famUy  geta  the  neceeaary  papeia 
Into  the  boy'a  file  and  we  change  the  daaal- 
acatlon  to  ni-A  for  dependency.  We  feel 
that  we  have  done  the  only  correct  and  right 
thing.  Would  thU  have  happened  from  a 
cold-blooded  dvU  service  employee  Center? 
I  doubt  It  very  much.  We  have  many  auch 
Inatancea.  A«  Shakespeare  wrote  In  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice '— "The  quality  of  mercy 
la  not  strained.  It  droppeth  from  the  genUe 
heavens.  It  la  twice  bleat:  It  bleeaea  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes  "—There  wlU  be  no 
Centers  that  inll  apply  thli  Elhakespeare'an- 
lam.  Let"!  keep  the  Draft  Board  Bualnesa 
close  to  the  People. 

Now  let"s  get  down  to  anuil:  What"a  wrong 
irlth  the  Draft?  Very  UtUe,  to  teU  you  the 
truth  but  here  are  my  peraonal  peeves.  A 
young  man  ahould  be  allowed  to  get  a  col- 
lege education:  ahould  he  so  desire — but  In 
tour  (4)  years.  Becauae  Papa  and  Mama  has 
the  money  wants  to  "perpetuate"  him  In  Col- 
lege ahould  have  no  bearing  on  the  matter. 
In  my  day  you  could  let  (and  usually  did) 
a  Masters  degree  Ui  one  (1)  year  but  now 
they  parlay  It  out  thru  two  (2)  yeora  or 
more.  Thla  Is  usually  done  In  thia  manner: 
In  the  nrst  year  of  graduate  work  the  stu- 
dent takea  a  Job  teaching  aome  imderclaaa- 
man  (usually  Preahman)  subject— to  make 
money,  he  says,  to  pay  his  tulUon.  This  Is 
usually  a  lot  of  hoakum  and  baloney  but 
It  geu  him  thru  two  more  yeara.  Then 
Bleas  his  Urtle  ole  soul.  U  Papa  and  Mama 
has  the  money— he  "flggers"  that  he  might 
aa  well  try  for  the  Braas  Ring  and  work  on 
hla  PhD  degree — and  here  we  go  again.  I 
believe  m  giving  a  young  man  the  four  yeare 
and  then  let  him  revert  Immediately  back 
to  a  18-19  year  old  prtorlty. 

We  need  no  lottery.  Who  wants  their 
mind,  theU  body  and  their  future  wrapped 
up  on  the  drawing  of  a  black  bean,  a  white 
bean,  a  low  number,  a  high  number  or  what- 
ever other  acrewballed  method  that  the 
Powers-that-Be  can  Improvise? 

"The  Services  should  not  be  so  choosy;  I 
cannot  for  the  lUe  o€  me  understand  how 
an  Induction  Station  operates  In  selecting 
and  rejeoung  men  at  their  physical  examina- 
tions.    They  wlU  accept  a  man  totally  blind 
in  one  eye  and  reject  a  man  that  has  his 
vision    corrected    by     pre«:rlptlon     glasaea. 
One  colored  registrant  of  ours  did  not  men- 
tion  In  his   ""QuesUonalre""   that   he   had   a 
glaaa   eye    (or   we.   the   Board,   would   have 
put  him  In  *-P)  and  the  Army  took  hun  and 
be  went  to  Germany  for  two  yeara.     We  had 
a  football  player  here  In  high  school  that 
kicked   Held  goals  ao  long   that   at  age   19. 
when  he  took  hU  "Physical"  they  turned  him 
down  became  the  right  leg  was  v,  of  an  Inch 
longer  than  the  left  leg      I  would  really  like 
to  know  how  that  made  him  unfit  for  serv- 
ice along  aide  a  hall/bUnd  white  boy  or  a 
glBsa-eyed  colored  boy.     Lets  toughen  up  ef 
the  InducUon  Onter.     And  as  the  Baptist 
preacher  uaed  to  say— Just  one  more  IhUig  ; 
A  boy  at  age  16  or  H  geU  Into  a  group  of 
older  men  and  geta  Into  trouble— theft,  van- 
dalism, houaebreaklng  or  such— He  paya   a 
fine  and  his  Dad  takea  him  to  the  woodshed 
but  hU  'record"  U  on  the  police  books.     He 
deana  hlmaeU  up  In  body  and  mind— But 


the  great  Services  do  not  irant  him  because 
of  his  "record-.  He  becomee  an  ouuaist 
among  his  young  group— He  wanta  to  serve, 
to  aee  the  World,  to  get  a  new  clean  breath 
but  It  Is  denied  him  because  of  his  record' 
as  a  16  or  IS  yr  old  kid.  They  come  Into 
our  omce  with  tears  In  their  eyes— wanting 
to  serve,  desiring  a  new  life  and  we  are 
not  able  to  help  them. 

Let"s  put  more  feeUng  and  more  personal 
touch  Into  the  Draft  Bualneea:   atrengthen 
the  few  defects  and  renew  this  praeent  Law 
In  July— Ho  Cent«»  and  No  Black  Beans. 
Respectfully, 

C.  W.  BomaoN.  Jr. 


You  Riffct  to  Kmp  »ad  ttu  Ami 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  i>0QisUNa 
IN  "THE  HOUSk  OP  RBPHESKNTA"nVES 

Thurtdav.  March  IS.  ISiT 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  Up- 
servlce  to  antlgun  legislation  has 
brought  a  ware  of  mall  from  Indignant 
fellow  citizens.  And  rightfully  so.  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
still  reads: 

A  well  regulated  mlllUa,  being  neceeaary 
to  the  security  of  a  lr«  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shaU  not 
be  Infringed. 

The  prohibition  Is  against  the  Federal 
Government  and  because  of  recent  1«1«- 
latlve  maneuvers  In  the  Federal  Judici- 
ary to  rewrite  the  14th  amendment,  the 
prohlblUon  may  weU  nullify  State  laws 
In  conflict.  _  . ,,, 

The  proponents  of  the  firearms  bills 
know  full  well  that  short  of  a  obnstltu- 
tlonal  amendment,  no  valid  law  can  be 
passed  relating  to  firearm  keeping  and 
bearing.  That  to  unless  the  Supreme 
Court  is  reody  to  reextend  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause  to  a  man's  gun  closet 
in  his  home.  ,  .   .„ 

An  Interesting  editorial  appeared  m 
the  Baton  Rouge  SUte  Times  on  March 
8  1967,  which  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoKD  for  our  fellow  Members  to 

read; 

Onl-T  a  BMnvHnvo? 

A  Brearms  control  bill  Introduced  In  the 
US.  House  by  Rep.  Celler  at  Hew  York 
makes  the  proposals  of  Sen.  "Thomss  Dodd 
»UDd  aa  laJsees  falre  aa  a  plrate'a  auction 
on  the  shores  of  BaraUrla  Bay  In  olden  Ume 
Mr  Celler  need  look  only  to  the  oldest 
jun  control  law  of  all  la  the  nation  the 
New  Tork  Sullivan  Law.  to  see  bow  dismally 
his  own  plan  would  fall  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime. 

Mr.  Celler  propoeee:  To  outtaw  all  nler- 
■ute  sale  of  ahotguna.  rifles  and  pistols  ex- 
cept between  federal  llcenseea;  to  remove 
federal  firearms  control  from  the  OS  Code 
tlUe  on  mteratate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  put  It  noaer  the  criminal  sections;  to 
commit  Congress  to  a  poUcy  of  pre-empUng 
state  ttrearms  oootrols  should  there  hecoa- 
fllct  between  state  law  and  proposed  federal 
law. 

Mr  CeUer"B  bUl  roust  be  considered  In  light 
of  statements  of  gun  Uw  supportersthat 
auch  a  measure  represenU  "only  a  begm- 
ntog"  Thla  was  the  comment  o<  Ben.  ao- 
ward  Kennedy  (Maes.)   on  Got.  19.  196«. 

U  this  U  only  the  beginning,  what  ending 
U  in  the  minds  at  the  gua  law  promoters, 


None  of  them  has  touched  on  this  Impor 
tant  point,  you  know. 

TheTceller  biu  went  to  the  House  Judl- 
ciMTf  c<anmlttee  (of  which  he  U  chairman) 
m  a  rapid  shuHto  o<  weapons  Isglslation 
which  has  put  him  in  the  poeitlon  of 
ecUpslng  Sen.  Dodd. 

HOW  do  thing!  go  with  the  Sullivan  Law 
in  New  Tork.  Mr.  CeUer's  state? 

Prom  New  Tork  poUoe  and  other  olBclal 
K>urces  It  appears  that  the  poUce  of  New 
Tork  City  between  1960  and  19«6  reduced 
by  31  per  cent  the  peemlte  to  carry  pletoU; 
reduced  by  T7  per  cent  the  permit,  to  pos- 
aeas  ijlstolB  for  protection  at  home  or  at  a 
buslnw  increased  plitoj  conllacatlon  frosn 
SJ47  In   1960  to  6,104  In   19«4. 

For  those  aame  yeara.  the  FBI  Uniform 
Crime  Report  discloses:  The  rate  of  murders 
per  100.000  New  Yorkers  rose  from  3.7  to  6.1; 
the  number  of  murder  vlcOmj  Increased  from 
294  a  year  to  702;  robberies  In  New  York  CTty 
rose  from  9.830  In  all  of  1966  to  15.208  for  the 
arat  three  quarters  of  196«  (last  figures  com- 

*"  Obviously,  the  natlon'a  oldeat  gun  law  baa 
been  amaalngly  successful  In  disarming  cltl- 
sens  of  the  grest  aty  <Jf  New  Tork  without 
reduction  of  crime.  That  U  the  only  con- 
clusion possible  as  to  the  effect  of  the  law 
enacted  In  1911  and  named  for  a  legUlaMr 
who  died.  Insane,  under  the  wheeU  of  a  rail- 
road train.  Crime  has  become  so  rampant  In 
New  Tork  City  that  the  great  Eastern  met- 
ropolis U  second  only  to  Los  Angeles  In  Its 
rate  of  outlawry. 

Oov  John  Connslly  of  Tesas.  who  has  had 
s  proximity  to  misuse  of  flrearma,  deiUed 
(happily)  to  most  people.  In  the  Kennedy 
tragedy  when  he  sustained  his  own  wounds, 
and  m  whose  AusUn  there  was  the  terrible 
"tower"  alaughter.  ahould  be  heard  by  Con- 
rress  as  he  was  in  hU  own  legislature:  "I 
Jecognlze  that  there  Is  s  great  hue  and  cry 
m  some  areas  of  our  country  for  a  gun  regis- 
tration law.  I  am  not  convinced  that  thla  la 
the  anawer  to  our  problem  for  two  principal 
reasons:  The  criminal  element  could  stlU 
obtsln  firearms  lUegally:  and  many  of  our 
most  daatardly  and  shocking  crimes  hays 
been  committed  by  Individuals  who  wotUd 
have  encountered  no  dUBculty  In  obtaining 
and  registering  firearms  under  even  the  most 
atrtct  run  registration  law  recommended.  I 
beUeve  that  we  should  hit  at  the  unlawful 
use  of  flrearms  and  concealed  weapons  rather 
than  at  the  right  of  ownerahlp." 

Oov.  OonnaUy  speaks  with  the  volos  of  cool 
resson.    He  should  be  beard. 

A  disarmed  populace,  as  has  been  said,  en- 
oourage*  criminals  to  step  up  the  pace  and 
brutality  of  their  aeUvltlea. 


aome  of  the  wind  out  of  the  formtr  repre- 
aentatlve"8  flamboyant  sails  should  forget  It. 
Each  day  brings  fresh  evidence,  that  PoweU"s 
ability  to  outrage  the  aenslbllltlea  of  reason- 
able men— and  hU  delight  In  doing  so— 
remains  undiminished. 

"This  PoweU-style  effrontery  reached  un- 
precedented heights  at  hU  latest  BUnlnl 
press  conference,  conducted  JolnUy  with  his 
admirer,  the  former  comedian.  Dick  Oregory. 
"The  two  men.  tossing  the  conversaUonal  bsU 
back  and  forth,  developed  a  comparison  be- 
tween Adam  CUyton  Powell  and  Jesus  Christ, 
It  began  with  Powells  announcement  that 
he  would  Btsge  a  triumphant  return  to  Har- 
lem on  "Palm  Sunday,  the  day  of  victory." 
He  added  that  he  would  "bring  along  my 
Blmlnl  disciples  ...  but  I  won't  be  riding 
the  foal  of  an  ass."  Oregory  spoke  up:  'If 
Adam  la  arrested  on  Palm  Sunday,  crucified 
on  Oood  Friday.  I"U  bet  that  when  the  offi- 
cials go  to  get  him  on  Easter  morning,  they 
would  find  he  Is  not  there  but  that  be  had 
risen." 

Reporters  at  the  scene  lujted  that  conver- 
aatlon  vrse  carried  on  m  a  Joking  vein.  The 
humor  eludes  us. 

Not  content  with  bUsphemy.  the  Rev.  Mr. 
PoweU  went  on  to  challenge  the  authority 
of  the  sUte  to  carry  out  the  contempt  of 
court  warrant  that  makes  him  liable  to  ar- 
rest at  any  time.  If  the  sUte  should  carry 
out  the  order.  PoweU  said,  "the  people  of 
Harlem-  won't  let  him  stay  In  Jail  very  long. 
A  New  Tork  appeals  court  has  Just  re- 
fused to  stay  the  order  for  Powell's  arrest. 
Even  ao,  there  stUl  may  be  line  questions  of 
state  law  Involved  In  the  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  arrest  him  If  he  goes  ahead  with 
his  plan  to  appear  on  Sunday.  New  Tork 
authorities  will  tmqueetlonably  study  the 
matter  carefully  before  making  a  final 
decision. 

But  ons  fsctcr  that  mtsst  not  be  given  any 
weight  In  the  decision  U  PoweU's  thlnly- 
vslled  incitement  to  riot.  II  It  Is  legaUy 
light  to  arrest  bim  ths  arrest  should  be 
carried  out  And  If  Powells  former  con- 
stituents should  take  him  up  on  his  sug- 
gestion, all  force  neceesary  to  maintain  or- 
der should  be  prompUy  applied. 

Any  other  course  of  action  would  amount 
to  the  capitulation  of  the  stoU  of  New  Tork 
befors  PoweUs  blustering  threats.  And  If 
that  should  Indeed  happen,  the  consequences 
to  the  dUtrict,  the  state  and  the  nation 
could  be  an  Irreversible  spproach  to  ths 
brink  of  disaster. 
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Bavnvca  Bom  Satas  BtraoB  iw  Paaauaar 

WaaWDVoroK,  March  4— Savings  bond  sales 
In  February  surged  to  a  s«ven-year  high  for 
the  month  producing  the  biggest  net  inflow 
from  the  program  since  late  In  19*4.  the 
Trsasury  reported.  _      ^ 

Febrtiary  sales  of  Series  B  and  H  Bonda 
amoimted  to  S426  million,  up  33  percent 
from  the  »345  mlUlon  of  February.  19<!«.  but 
trailing  the  S493  mllUon  of  the  month  before. 
Salee  of  E  Bonds  alone  were  »394  million,  the 
highest  for  a  February  In  32  years. 

Redemptions  of  both  series  totaled  tSSS 
mlUlon.  up  only  4  percent  from  the  »34e  mll- 
Uon of  a  year  before  and  sharply  below  Jan- 
uary's 9468  mlUlon. 

MXT   lrrn.ow 

Bsies  exceeding  redemptions  gave  the 
treasury  a  net  inflow  of  863  mlUlon  from  the 
program  last  month,  nearly  double  the  Jan- 
uary gain  of  834  mlUlon  and  In  ahsip  oosi- 
trast  to  the  net  outflow  of  88  nillUon  In  »»b- 

It  vrss  the  biggest  gain  since  the  870  mll- 
Uon.of  November,  19S4. 

The  rise  undoubtedly  reflected  the  general 
trend  toward  greater  consumer  savings  In 
recent  months  compared  with  particularly 
aklmpy  savings  through  the  early  part  of  Isst 
year,  an  official  aald. 

But  he  added  that  bond  aalas  have  con- 
aUtently  ahown  year-to-year  galna  since  the 
■  Increase  In  lbs  Interest  tau  to  4.18  percent 
from  314  percent  early  In  1988. 


Onlrace,  CoBfiaoed 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 


IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSKNTATtVSS 

Thursday,  More*  U.  19ST 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  last  night's  Eve- 
ning Star  quite  accurately  reflecU  my 
own  Uioughts  on  the  case  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton PowelL  Sadness  is  the  only  word 
that  describes  my  own  feelings  In  this 
matter.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  ocrileaguea  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star: 

Oovasoa.  Oomtxhusd 
Anyone  who  harbcnd  the  wan  hope  that 
the  loss  by  Adam  Clayton  PoweU  of  hla  eher- 
lehed  imimis^lnnsl   seat  might  have  taken 


Saviafs  BoaJ  Sales  Swfe  ia  Fefarmur 

EXTE2ISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  wrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  RKPRESKNTA 1 1 V  EO 

Thursday,  March  X6,  1H7 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4  an  excellent  article  was  published  In 
the  New  York  "World  Journal  Trtbime 
discussing  the  recent  upturn  In  the  sales 
of  savings  bonds. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the  Presi- 
dent's savlnss  bond  program  Is  so  sue- 
ceasful.  The  purchase  of  savings  bonds 
is  an  tnvDlvement  In  Americas  future, 
and  I  urge  Members  of  this  body  to  sup- 
port the  President  In  promotlDg  his  sav- 
ings bond  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  reprint  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  article  in  the  Conoags- 
sioNSL  Recou: 


The  Cballcacc  •(  Com 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cauroswu 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVI8 

Thursday,  March  tt,  IHT 
Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  If  the  Presidents  Crime 
Commission  report  were  allowed  to 
gather  dust. 

The  newspaper.  In  an  editorial  M 
February  21,  strongly  recommends  fun 
Implementation  of  the  report. 

Crime  can  be  controlled.  But  we  can- 
not expect  the  police  and  the  courts  to 
do  the  job  by  themselvea.  AU  grouPS- 
all  cltiiens  must  strive  to  both 
strengthen  law  enforcement  and  to  erase 
the  many  cauaea  of  crime. 

The  task,  as  the  editorial  suggests,  vrfll 
not  be  easy.  But  what  is  the  aitema- 
tivc?  To  allow  a  national  disgrace  to 
grow  even  worse?  To  let  crime  and  the 
fear  of  It  sap  the  meaning  from  our 
lives?  To  the  contrary,  I  think  Uie 
American  people  wUl  fully  meet  this 
challenge. 

I  heartUy  concur  with  the  editorial's 
aound  Judgments,  and  rewe^uUy 
place  it  In  the  Racoaa  a*  part  01  my 
remarks: 

THS  Cwstuwea  or  OaiifB 
The  Presidents  Oommlaslon  on  t*w  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tlos  concluded  Iti  hlsttilo  report  on  crime 
In  America  on  a  note  of  hope  and  deep  con- 
cern. 

If  thla  nation  U  to  meet  the  threat  and 
ths  challenge  of  crime,  daflared  ooohbIs- 
■Km  members,  "It  must  do  mere,  far  a»e, 
than  It  IS  doing  now.  It  must  weloosae  new 
Ideas  and  r1*  new  action  ...  It  muat  sesa 
knowledge  and  admit  mutskss.'* 
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"OontialUnc  ctIim  In  Amerlcm  U  m  tn- 
dwor  tt>»t  wUl  t.  ^w  lod  bird  .Bd  M-tl' 
But  AmBlc*  am  control  aUae  If  It  wUl_ 

N.T<>r  b«for.  &«1  K>  bro^Und  O'" '«1» 
.tuay  01  aim.  Hem  und«t.*m  m  lttb« 
,«„il^on  wught  kn<»wl«lg.  ««»  "^"^ 
nm  Idcu  ••  Ui«  >»«'»  '"  nicommeniUng  new 

"tSot  wUl  te  differwica  of  opinion  In  tM 
rMDOnM  to  n>»ny  of  tne  .peclflc  recommenda- 

^ooTli-t  ••  ">•"  ""•  °""'  d""'"^ 
injong  tut  commlMlon  menb«r»  Uitm»elv«i 
Th.r.  en  b.  no  dUput..  »<>'*''«•  "  » 
the  imn«n.ltj  of  the  problem  »nd  the  ne«l 
I«  conc«-ted  Ktlon  .t  every  levd^  And  It 
«uld  b.  trrmc  If  dU.«r«m.nt  with  det^l. 
were  pennltted  to  le«I  to  reJecUon  of  the 

"^ni"ooinml»«lon  utilized  83  tUB  mem- 
batm  ITS  oOMUltanu  uid  hundredj  of  »d- 
tUkA  in  »mMilng  the  knowledge  uid  con- 
•Idertnf  the  IdeM  th«t  led  to  more  thjn 
S^«>mm«nd.ilon*.  E^ch  of  the  major 
una  «  .tudT— nature  and  eitrat  of  crime 
and  delinquency.  poUce.  courui.  correcUon.. 
o_uiU«l  dime,  narcotlca.  and  aclenoe  and 
teSnSojy— wUl  be  examined  In  depth  by 
The  Tlmi.  on  It.  new.  .nd  «lltorl.l  page.. 

Many  0*  the  recomroendallons  are  alreaoy 
in  effect  in  Ux  Angela.  County  and  Call- 
r<mla.  Tet  we  have  no  rtaron  to  he  com- 
bat, ui  .11  ciO-  "d  .11  .-we- 
wr»n  proat  by  a  reexamination  o<  the 
nature  of  crime,  thoae  who  commit  It  and 
the  way.  In  which  It  can  be  controlled. 

Two  mlacooceptlona  of  crime.  In  particu- 
lar It  deatroyed  by  the  commlMlon:  th.t 
It  "u  a  T«7  narrow  r»n|te  of  behavior  and 
that  It.  control  U  KJlelj  the  reeponalblUty  of 
the  poUoe.  the  court,  and  correction  agenclaa 
In  number,  of  Inmviaual.  and  varletle.  of 
action  crime  repMMnta  a  vaat  range  of  be- 
havior that  "no  .ingle  formula,  no  .Ingl. 
theory,  no  .Ingle  generalUatlon  can  explain, 
aajd  the  commlaslon. 

The  control  of  crime  almllarly  muat  In- 
TolT*  the  «ntlre  range  of  Kjclety,  In  group. 
ai>d  IndlvlduaUy. 

The  ooounlMlon  then  bu  offered  the  back- 
ground lor  dlacuMloo  Md  a  blueprint  tor 
action  What  It  cannot  provide,  howevw.  to 
the  win  to  act  that  muat  replace  the  puhUc  . 
apathy  and  pamve  fear. 

It  would  be  crunlnal  Indeed  It  the  com- 
BilMlon'.  eitruordlnary  report  I.  allowed  to 
gatlwrdliat.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

VWIot  Dm&— If  >  ■  Split  Sttomi  Aw>T 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  L  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 


The  Btory  follows: 
ViOLUrr  D«aT«:   Irt  a  Brut  SxoOMS  Away 

(By  Tho«n«a  J.  Wertenbaker) 
I  am  a  teacher  of  good  teenage  boy.,  a 
father  of  boy.  and  an  Albuquerque  driver  of 
car.  and  motorbike..  I  am  .till  haunted— 
lUe  you  no  doubt— by  ihoughu  of  the  hur- 
tling .t«l  car  on  South  Broadway  and  the 
flaming  torch  death,  of  Uiom  ave  fated 
young,  tar.. 

If.  a  one-track  world.  Two  year,  ago  my 
own  boy  wa.  hurl«l  from  hi.  bike  by  a 
driver  who  forgot  to  brake.  (In  the  hospital 
Jeff  could  ruefully  nirmlM  that  the  right- 
of-way  u  leM  reUable  than  delenalve  driv- 
ing 1  LaK  aununer.  )u.t  a  couple  of  block, 
from  my  houM.  .  kid  wa.  killed  trying  to 
w.lk  MroM  Wyoming  Boulevard  Up  the 
atreet  a  man  wa.  crurtied  recenUy  by  the 
lumber  In  hi.  wagon  wh«n  a  motorUt 
rammed  him  from  behind. 

One  morning  on  my  way  10  Khool  I  had 
to  paM  Kjmethlng  bunchtd  beneath  a  blanket 
by  a  cycle  twl««d  under  the  wheel,  of  . 
truck  It  wa.  almoat  like  that  again  a  few 
week,  ago  when  I  «iw  Steve  Ooldman  Injured 
at  Wyoming  and  Montgomery.  (Perhap. 
young  Bteve  hadnt  looked,  or  perhapa  he 
aidnt  beUevo  motoriau  exceed  *i  on  that 
lethal  ea«-we.t  .peedway.) 

JuM  the  other  day  I  had  to  help  a  chajk- 
faoed.  traumatUMd  girl  who  bad  niddenly 
Men  ibt  could  not  beat  the  light  at  Wyoming 
and  Oandelarla— had  braked,  .pun.  and 
nearly  overturned.  (8h.  oouldnt  be  lau  for 
Khool.  .he  told  me.) 

MooKKrux.  MiaaioN. 
The  rtren.  waU  by  ua  every  day  .round 
here  on  their  mournful  mlMlon. — aOKneUmtm 
cloM.  MmetUnea  farther  away  Tou  pauM 
for  a  moment  to  Uaten,  and  you  wonder  If 
It',  for  on.  of  your  own  or  for  c»e  you  know. 
We  all  Uve  a  hair',  breadth  or  rpllt  Moond 
away  from  the  crumpling  .iwil  and  the  ahat- 
t«rlng  glaM.  the  Ur.'.  Kreech  and  the  .ick- 
anlng  thud.  It  may  b.  a  wnall  world;  tt  u 
certainly  a  dang«roua  and  a  very  frightening 
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or  mw  Mxxico 
IH  TBB  HOU8K  OP  RD-BB3«NTATIVBS 

Thurtdav.  March  tl.  l»S7 
Mr   WALKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all   aware  of  the  trefnendoua   cost.  In 
teniu  of  life,  suffering,  and  economic 
low   attributable  to  the  Nation's  high- 
way death  toll.    At  least,  we  should  be. 
Therefore,  1  shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
fubjeet.  except  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  transportaUon. 
One  of  my  cofkrtltuents.  Thomas  J. 
Wertenbaker.  a  writer  for  the  AlbuQuer- 
que  News,  Is  the  winner  of  the  first  place 
prlae    In    the    12th    Annual    American 
TTUcUng     Association.     Inc.,     National 
Newspaper  Safety  writing  CompeUUon. 
And  rightly  so,  as  I  am  sure  you  aU  win 
agree  after  reading  hla  story  enUtled 
"Violent   Death:    Its    a    Split    Second 
Away  "  which  appeared  In  the  Albuqoer- 
QueNews.    The  award  will  be  made  here 
In  Washlnctan  April  t. 


one. 

Tou  have  your  own  thouchu  about  youth, 
reaponalblllty,  mobile  power,  and  public 
highway.:  here  are  Kjme  of  mine: 

It  I.  quite  natural  for  .doleKent. — and 
mental  adoleacenta— to  vie  with  nature  or 
one  another  in  UmU  ot  proweM— eapecUlly 
boy.  In  the  pre^nce  of  girl..  But  tewU  of 
manhood  with  car.  on  the  public  rtreeu 
are  wltnee.  only  to  urertod  childhood;  a  man 
would  KAroely  be  tc  Irreeponalble.  The  Va- 
Mn  have  their  glory,  but  they  did  not  win 
It  on  Central  Avenue. 

To  Kime  of  today'.  We«*m  temager.  (and 
to  iome  of  their  kookle  elder.)  the  motorcar 
and  motorcycle  are  a  mldcentury  reincarna- 
tion of  the  legendary  cowboy',  .teed,  like 
fancied  bronoo-bu««r.,  a  few  of  the  Inaecure 
onM  meamir.  their  manhood  by  their  mM- 
tery  ot  the  machine.  Their  oallou.  punlah- 
ment  of  engine.,  clutchea.  gear.,  brakea,  and 
rubber  to  u  rathlaM.  cruel.  Kixxittm.  and 
InfanUle  a.  Kjme  of  their  predeceMor." 
ahuK  of  mount..  With  all  that  oolM.  .unk. 
and  raxile-daeile.  they  make  like  they're 
bell-bent  for  Kimewhere;  but  everybody 
know,  they're  only  .pinning  their  tope, 
rwiami  kick. 
Tou  Me  an  occaalonal  tMnager  getting  hi. 
twtoted  kick.  In  the  feel  of  the  puulng  power 
at  hi.  quivering  foot.  HU  caree.  of  the  (loor- 
.hlft  .Uck  to  almcat  Mxual.  Such  perveralon 
neak.  of  fru.traUon.  uiger.  and  chagrin.  He 
fMto  bewildered  and  Inadequat*  for  a  world 
ungeared  to  attend  hto  eaM  and  pleaaure 
He  burlea  fright  and  lonellneM  beneath  ei- 
hUaraUon.  playing  "King  of  the  Road ' 
Alcohol,  when  he  can  get  It.  )u.t  Intenalfle. 
hto  already  dellrlou.  and  dangerou.  Intoxl- 
oatlDO. 

Ol  oouM,  he  to  not  alone:  It  1.  a  common- 
slaos  that  many  an  otherwtoe  cauuou.. 
Courteous,    ooftoldeiata,   Memlngly   clvUlwd 


adult— once  he  allp.  Into  a  "cockpit'  and 
dutobaa  "oontroU"  In  hto  hot  band— become. 
an  Impatient,  rude,  rackleM,  road-hogging 
ungating.  lane-cutting.  light-Jumping, 
.wearing,  .peodlng  demon— a  real-"rtnger  ol 
a  highway  maniac.  Behind  every  delinquent 
Juvenile  Ue.  an  adult  model. 

Tour  occaalonal  otherwtoe  neighborly  teen- 
ager (that  iMt  leader  of  tomorrow!  once  he 
geU  hto  Itching  foot  on  the  throtue.  rti.tters 
the  Mirenlty  of  p«accful  neighborhood,  wuh 
the  thunder  aiul  Kjueal  of  hto  launch-pad 
blMt-oB..  raucou.  bleat,  of  hto  dtocordsni 
horn  a  thunderou.  varoooom  from  hto  muf- 
fler cut-out.  and  the  .hrlU  .hrlek.  of  hto  two- 
wheeled  turn,  around  the  blind  owner.     At 
night  you  hear  hto  up-ahllU  and  hto  down- 
ahlft.  .narllng  and  whining  acroM  the  cuy 
woaooT  ciuos 
ApparenUy  nobody'u  aurprtoed  <x  .larmed; 
nobody  care^-poUoe  or  puhUo— leaat  ot  .11 
parent..     We're  mich  friendly.  docUe  folk: 
'V'all  come  back."     WhatH  a  UtUe  notoc    a 
boy',  exuberance,  a  touch  of  .port.    Let  the 
kid  drag.    Or  perhapa  he'.  In  a  hurry— to  get 
Mmewhere.  Uke  maybe  to  the  morgue.    Any- 
how   It  drown,  out  all  thOM  .Irene.     And 
bclde..    weTe    .11    too    buflr   counting    the 
death-toll  to  care.  fa»;lnated.  like  the  Par- 
Mian  hag.  knitting  by  the  guillotine,  count- 
ing th«  head,  roll  In  that  earlier  Belgn  of 
TMTor      Maybe  he'U  kill  nobody  but  hun- 
Mlf  and  theyu  report  It  a.  "a  one-car  acci- 
dent"    Maybe  he'U  Matter  hto  guu  acroM 
private  property,  to  he  won't  count  oo  the 
oAclal  death  Itot. 

A  quKtloo:  when  a  young»ter  to  hailed 
into  JuvanU.  court  and  hto  name  withheld 
m  view  of  hi.  age,  why  aren't  hto  parenu 
baUed  mto  adult  court  and  their  name, 
flaabed  In  neon— In  view  of  thelr.T  Con- 
.Ider  the  carnage  we  tolerat*  k>  Ph>cldly  "n 
our  wr«t.— the  gutter,  .talned  with  blood— 
and  you  know  we  are  all  guilty  ot  gro»e.t 
contributory  negligence.  Why  do  jo  few  ol 
u.  ever  .land  trial  before  the  bar  of  Justice! 
I.  It  becauM  we  are  ever  our  over-lenient 
Judgea?  A  KMlety  of  murderer,  abjure, 
punlahmftnt. 

Would  It  oBend  our  genteel  MnalblUUe.  to 
oreMTve  the  other  night',  charred  and  twined 
death-chariot  and  take  It  on  tour  place  It  on 
eihlbtUon  about  our  dUhonored  .treeUT  It 
might  be  loaned,  for  a  clo«r  InapecUon.  In 
each  in  turn  of  our  city,  high  «:booto.  Let  • 
not  be  grucKime;  It  could  be  cleaned  a  Uttle 
and  the  .Ickenlng  .tench  perfumed  away 
Nobody  would  hear  the  KTMun.  or  bltoter  In 
the  heat.  The  kid.  who  were  In  the  other 
car  might  take  a  Mcond  look.  The  parent. 
,ho«,  »>ren.  aleep.  w.  ar.  told,  wa.  Inter- 
runted  by  the  txnt  word  could  come  and  kc 
juit  What  they  N^ot.  What  a  cool  ".ho« 
and  tell"  1 

AIISWkaABt.k 

Thoae  taxpayer,  who  begrudge  driver  edu- 
cation or  rigid  vehicle  ln<p«:tion  or  adequnte 
police  patroto  or  a  peacc-JuaUce  .y.tenii.n- 
ir.er.ble  to  the  p«>ple  who  -«■«  I««' "»'" 
come  and  calculate  the  eort  of  their  tax  vn- 
veetment  cancelled  In  the  death,  of  those 
flery  Ave  Offldato  who  know  that  even  . 
pubUdaed  radar  .peed  enforcement  to  'in- 
emolent "  could  be  ln«iucted  In  juat  how  ter- 
ribly emclent  to  a  quarter  ton  of  ateel  moving 
more  than  a  mile  a  minute. 

But  I'm  Immoderate— eome  kind  of  nut- 
even  to  .uggeat  It.  Have  we  not  the  latest 
mfety  engineering  feature.  In  our  car.  ana 
on  our  highway.?  Have  we  not  perfect  con- 
Bdence  In  parental  permuaveneM  to  eaM 
adole«5ent.  tranquility  m"  ^•hu°»;>^- 
modaUng  world  we  feel  k>  guUty  bequeathing 
Sra?  After  all.  we've  go.  aU  thoae  Utile 
Bilety  Bag.  fluttering  from  all  thoM  anten- 
na.. wThave  every  .Ixlh  car  (or  wh.t«ver  It 
Ul  KXjrting  loi  ptoatlc  »lnt.  to  MncUfy  ui. 
And^SrSiv.  th.  HaUonal  Safety  Council 
keeping  aoore. 

It  would  ba  unthinkable  JuM  now.  with 
Ralph  Wadefs  book  ttnaUy  ladlnf  Into  ob- 


livion like  the  DIgeW.  old  rtiocker  AtulBud- 
iJn  DMth  ";  It  would  be  sad  now.  with  tho« 
^t  .porty  '61  modeU  rolling  off  the  aa- 
^bly  uni  (and  what',  good  for  bu.ln«» 
^tjl  for  Albuquerque,  lan't  lt?l ;  It  would 
H,  .biurd  to  hold  the  mirror  merclleaely 
Mfore  our  .hametul.  bloodied,  vtoage:  prepo.- 
terou.  to  dtoturb  our  comfortable  compU- 
MDcy  for  a  trifle,  a  .tattotlc.  Ufe'.  so  Wto.- 
ful  her.  in  our  coay  Uttl.  city  In  tl"  W-t, 
K.CUM  me:  I  Ju«  heard  thoM  .iren.  In  the 
^ht.  and  I  think  of  my  children,  «fu""ng 
iod  asleep,  and  tomorrow  m  near.  I  think 
rm  going  to  be  .Ick. 


LoTt  b  LoTc'i  Reward 

EXTENSION  OF  REitARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOnuxaM. 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OT  BBPBESENTA'nVES 

TTturtdav,  March  tS.  1967 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day at  the  food  stamp  hearings  before 
tiie  Agriculture  Committee,  we  were  In- 
doctrinated with  the  "new  lirf«*tous 
disease  of  what  Is  wrong  with  trying  to 
help  the  lees  fortunate. 

A  young,  robust  man.  Dr.  George  A. 
WUey  presented  himself  as  Director  of 
the  Poverty /RlghU  Action  C3enter  here 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  which,  he  ex- 
plained. Is  national  headquarters  for  wd- 
fare  recipient  organlEatlMis  across  the 
country.  He  certainly  was  weU  dressed, 
.  educated,  and  quite  obviously  not  a  wel- 
fare recipient.  In  hla  company  was  the 
organization  general  counsel.  Mr.  Carl 
Rachlln.  of  the  SchoUrshlp,  Education, 
and  Defense  Fund  for  Racial  Equality 
and  other  reUted  causes.  Mr.  Rachlln, 
a  highly  successful  attorney  In  his  anti- 
law  and  order  field,  with  offices  now  or 
formerly  on  Park  Avenue  In  New  York 
City— hardly  a  receiver  of  food  stamps 
or  welfare.  „      . 

This  witness  presented  each  Member 
present  with  a  smaU  booklet  purporting 
to  give  the  history  of  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Movement,  supposedly  a 
front  for  a  federation  of  over  200  wel- 
fare rights  organlzaUons  from  26  States 
and  some  70  commuiUtles.  The  orgarU- 
tatlon  holds  natlofiaJ  meetings  and  plans 
demonstrations.  We  have  reached  an 
unfortunate  era  when  certain  elements 
In  our  land  stoop  so  low  as  to  Inject  the 
poor   Into   their  efforts  to  create  and 

foment  strife,  , 

I  ask,  who  pays  their  bills?  Who  is 
exploiting  whom? 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  be  advised 
of  the  rabble  rousing  that  continues  to 
Instigate  attacks  upon  America  and  di- 
vide our  people,  I  am  Inserting  the  book- 
let on  the  welfare  redplenU'  movement 
In  theRscots: 

A  Buir  Hi»roaT  o»  th»  H.homal  Wcau 
BioHTS  UovkKurr 
raoM   THX   aloiinvrHfl 
For  over  SO  year,  our  naUon'.  Public  Wel- 
fare  System   ha.  denied   recipient,  enough 
money  to  live  at  a  mlpl"'""^  level  of  health 
and   decency   and   deprived   them    of    their 
rigtau   to  dignity   and  fair   play.     But   not 
since  the  Great  Deprwaton  have  the  poor 
orgaiuzed  to  get  their  legal  and  human  rlghu. 


EAai.T  arctplxNT  oaoAWlaATtoiv 
I>urlng  the  early  years  there  were  few  wel- 
fare recipient  group.,  and  they  were  uaually 
puppet,  ot  the  local  welfare  departmenU. 

But  early  In  the  Ideo's  Independent  group, 
of  determined  recipient,  began  to  form.  Un- 
fortunately they  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  their  birth,  and  deaths  were  hardly 
noticed. 

KSW  Horx 
By  l»e«  the  thruat  of  the  civil  rlghtt  move- 
ment and  the  noise  of  the  "w%z  on  poverty" 
bwl  brought  a  new  Mn«  ot  hope  to  many 
poor  people.  Acroa.  the  naUon  welfare  re- 
dplenu  began  to  organiM  and  raise  their 
voice.. 

THX    BCKDS    or    XJVTTWD    ACTION 

In  May.  l»««.  welfare  recipient  group,  from 
half-a-doeen  citlea  met  In  Chicago  to  dto- 
cu»  how  they  could  wort  together.  A  new 
organisation,  the  Poverty  RlghU  Action  Cen- 
ter had  called  them  together. 

Recipient,  from  Cleveland.  Ohio  reported 
they  were  planning  a  March  to  the  State  Cap- 
itol to  demand  more  money  from  welfare. 
The  other  group,  wanted  to  Join  them,  but 
didnt  have  the  money  to  go  to  Ohio  to  Join 
IheBtarch.  „     ^    ^ 

Since  the  March  would  reach  the  SUte  Cap- 
itol on  June  30th,  It  waa  decided  that  on 
that  day  each  group  should  hold  a  demOD- 
atratlon  In  lu  own  city,  to  aupport  the  Ohio 
March  and  proteat  local  weUare  problem.. 

apaEAhlHG   THK   WOMV 

The  Poverty  Bight.  Action  Center  wa. 
aaked  to  coordinate  the  demonstration,  and 
to  try  to  find  welfare  groups  In  other  citlea 
to  Join  In  a  National  Day  ot  Welfare  Rlghu 
Demonatratlon.. 

The  Center  Mt  up  lu  Headquart«»  In  the 
Nation'.  Capitol  and  began  to  build  a  coast- 
to-ooast  communication,  network  among 
welfare  recipient  organlntlon.  By  June  30th 
welfare  group.  In  over  3S  cltle.  had  been 
mobilized  for  urtlon 


THX  mm  or  a  Movinxirr 

On  June  »Oth,  13:01  AM  reclplenu  In 
Pltteburgh  began  the  day  with  a  vigil  In 
front  of  the  State  Welfare  Department.  As 
the  .un  roM.  demonstration,  .pread  Irotn 
Boston,  MauachUMtU  to  San  BemartUoo. 
California. 

By  the  end  of  the  day.  over  6.000  reclpl- 
enu had  participated.  It  wa.  the  flrat  .uch 
nationwide  demooetratlon  ot  poor  people  In 
over  30  year..  A  new  movement  had  been 
bom— TBS  NATIONAL  WELFARE  KIOHTS 
MOVEMENT. 

A  TIME  rOa  BCILDIHG 

After  tbe  June  30th  demonatratlon..  the 
Povany/Blghu  Action  Center  oootlnued  lu 
eBoru  to  l<xat«  other  group,  of  welfare 
recipient.. 

In  Augitot  the  Center  oaUed  the  Flrrt  Na- 
tional MeeUng  ot  Welfan  BlgbU  Oroupa. 
Reclplenu  reprewntlng  ovw  70  local  wel- 
fare groups  from  11  sUta.  gathered  In  Chi- 
cago to  plan  for  united  action. 

a  NATIONAL  OaOAmZINO  CAMPAIGN 

At  the  meeting  a  NaUonal  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Welfare  BlghU  Oroupa  wa. 
formed  u  a  Umporary  body  to  .hap*  the 
policy  fcr  the  new  movement.  A  natlooal 
organizing  campaign  to  build  local  member- 
ahlp.  wa.  launched. 

The  local  group,  wera  urged  to  eiqioa*  th« 
Illegal  pracUce.  of  their  local  weUarw  de- 
partmenU and  to  demand  the  right  to  repra- 
Mnt  reclplenu. 

UNKING    TOGXTHIS 

The  number  of  group,  grew  rapidly.  By 
Dacembtf  there  wera  over  130  welfare  re- 
cipient group..  OjmmunlcaUoM  within 
the  movement  bacama  an  Increasing  prob. 
lem. 

The  Chicago  meeting  bad  aakad  tha  Pov- 
erty RlghU  Acooii  Oentw  to  start  a  walfar* 


nawalettar.  The  "Welfare  Leaders  Newm- 
letter"  wa.  rtarted  In  October.  By  January 
It  wa.  being  Mnt  every  two  week,  to  over 
Bve  hundred  local  leaden. 

DCVXMieiNG    'rWX    OaOANIXATIOM 

In  December  the  Brat  meeting  of  the  N.- 
tlonal  Coordinating  Committee  wa.  held. 
The  members  decided  to  add  repreMntatlvea 
fr«n  the  U  additional  state,  with  newly 
formed  recipient  organization.. 

They  alM  decided  that  the  F»bruary 
Coordinating  Committee  meeting  would  atoo 
be  a  national  meeting.  Thto  would  allow 
more  people  to  be  involved.  The  meeting 
woiUd  be  held  In  Washington  where  Con- 
greas  and  the  Prealdent  might  hear.  More 
training  In  organising  was  needed,  and  the 
organizing  campaign  needad  to  be  expanded. 
TUX  maoAaT  MSXTtHG 

The  meeting  greatly  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tion.. More  than  360  welfare  reclplenu  and 
organizers  from  19  state,  awembled  In 
Waahlngton.  DC.  February  4th  to  Bth.  They 
exchanged  Idea*  on  organizing  technlquea: 
they  developed  a  four-point  leglaUtlve  pro- 
gram for  the  »Olh  Congru.;  and  participated 
In  training  workshop,  on  welfare  law  and 
organl;dng  technique.. 

XXTANDlNG    THX    MOVXHXNT 

For  the  first  time  .Inca  the  1930'.  .  major 
segment  of  the  poor  U  developing  lu  own 
national  organisation  to  Influence  national 
poUcle.  and  program,  which  affect  their 
live,  and  ramlllee.  ^^ 

The  Movement  ha.  now  grown  to  over  300 
recipient  group.  In  more  than  TO  dtto.  in 
at  .Ute..  By  .tunmer  we  hope  to  have  a 
Mild  base  of  strong  srelfare  recipient  orga- 
nlzaUons  in  every  major  city  In  the  country. 

In  July  there  will  be  a  national  conven- 
tion to  formally  ejIobHjn  s  n«t<oi««I  or»a- 
ntzation  of  irel/ore  recipients.  Prepared  by 
Poverty 'BlghU  Action  Center,  headquartera 
of  the  NaUonal  Welfare  RlghU  Movement. 
niS  B  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  3000», 
Tel.:  4a3-8804. 


A  VohiatecT  Aiay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   nj,lHOIS 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  It,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSPEUJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
considering  revisions  In  the  present 
method  of  recruiting  military  manpower, 
all  alternate  systems  being  proposed 
should  be  thoroughly  Investigated.  Dr. 
Milton  Friedman,  of  the  department  of 
economics,  DnlversUy  of  Chicago,  argues 
effectively  for  the  adoption  of  a  voluii- 
teer  army  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Newsweek. 
Hla  article  follows: 
Mn-TON  FkjxnuAN  on  a  voluntxd  Axmt 

A  mUltary  draft  to  undealrable  and  unnK- 
asaary.  We  can  and  .hould  man  our  armed 
force,  with  volunteer.— a.  the  United  SUtea 
ha.  traditionally  done  except  In  major  wars. 

only  a  minority  of  young  men  now  enter 
the  armed  forces  Hence,  Mm.  method  ot 
"Mlectlve  Mtrvlce"— of  deciding  which  young 
man  should  wrve  .nd  which  two  or  three 
should  not— to  Inevltabl..  But  our  prMsnt 
method  to  Inequitable,  waWeJol  and  Ineon- 
.totent  with  a  free  »clety. 

On  thto  point  there  to  wide  agreement. 
Jobn  K.  Oalbcalth  and  Barry  OoMwatv.  the 
Hew  Left  and  the  Republican  Btpoo  Boelety 
have  all  urged  that  oonMriptlon  be  aboltohed. 


A 1356 

Kcn  mott  loppoctB*  of  tb«  dr«ft  n«aid  It 

M  «  b««  a  vmcfBrnmn  rrU.  

The  ilrmlt  la  ln««iult«hle  bacauae  UrelaTmn* 

consldrraUoni  plaj  ao  larfe  a  roie  In  (l«t«- 
mmlng  Who  aar«..  U  la  -aatcful  »>«»V« 
driermant  of  atudenla.  tathera  and  marrlea 
man  )«ma  ooUefea.  raise.  Uia  birth  rata  and 
fuela  divorce  courta.  It  la  Inconslatent  with 
a  free  aoclaty  heoiuse  It  eiacu  compvUaorj 
«er«ce  from  aome  and  Umlta  the  freedom  of 
othera  to  travel  abroad,  emigrate  or  even  to 
talk  and  a«  freely.  So  long  o«  comjmWon 
n  retained,  tUctc  detects  are  (neritablf.  A 
lottery  would  only  ma»e  the  arbitrary 
element  overt.  Unlveraal  nauonal  Mrvlce 
would  compound  Uio  evU— regimenting  all 
youth  to  camouflage  the  regimentation  nt 
aome. 

Tin   FAT    la   LOW 

Two  prtnclpal  objectlona  are  made  to  a 
Toluntaer  foro«: 

(1)  That  a  "profeaalonal"  army  endangera 
political  fI««lom.  There  to  a  real  danger, 
but  It  arlaea  from  a  atrong  armed  force  not 
from  the  method  of  recralUng  enlisted  men. 
Napoleon  and  Franco  both  roee  to  power  at 
the  bead  of  a  eonaerlpt  army.  However  we 
recruit,  the  eaaenUal  need  ia  to  malnuln 
cloae  llnka  between  the  ofBcera  corpe  and  the 
body  politic. 

(3)  That  a  volunteer  army  la  not  feaalble 
bacauae.  at  preaent  terma.  too  few  men  vol- 
imteer.  UttJe  wonder:  the  starting  pay.  In- 
cluding coat  of  keep,  la  about  MS  a  week  I 
We  could  readily  attract  more  volunteera 
aunply  by  paying  market  wagea.  Eatlmatea 
of  how  much  total  mlUtary  pay  would  have 
to  go  up  vary  from  M  bUUon  to  (30  billion 
a  year. 

Whatever  the  extra  amount,  we  are  now 
paying  a  larger  aum  In  concealed  form.  Con- 
acrtptlon  U  a  tax  In  kind— forced  labor  ex- 
acted from  the  men  who  aerve  Involuntarily. 
TXia  amount  of  the  tax  la  the  difference  be- 
tween the  lum  foe  which  they  would  voltm- 
tarlly  serve  and  the  aum  we  now  pay  them — 
If  Joe  Namath  were  drafted,  hla  tax  might 
well  run  Into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lara.  The  real  coat  of  manning  the  armed 
forcea  now,  (ncludinj  thit  concealed  tax,  u 
greater  than  the  coat  of  manning  a  volunteer 
force  of  the  same  slie  because  the  volunteera 
would  be  the  men  wbo  find  mlUtary  service 
the  moat  attractive  alternative. 

THX    COST    18    HIGH 

Moraover,  a  volunteer  force  would  need 
fevrer  recrulta.  We  now  waate  manpower  by 
high  turnover,  tmneceaaary  training  and 
retraining  and  the  uae  of  underpaid  aeivlee- 
men  for  menial  tasks. 

Adding  to  coat,  low  pay  for  men  In  service 
eacoto^ea  extravagant  veterans'  bonusea— • 
.  currantly  more  than  M  billion  a  yestf  (over 
40  par  cent  aa  much  aa  total  military  pay). 
Toung  men  seeking  shelter  from  the  draft 
tmpoae  unnecessary  coata  on  colleges  and 
unlversltlea.  Other  young  men  fritter  away 
their  Ume  In  atopgap  Jobs  awaiting  conacrlp- 
Uoo,  while  Industry  seeks  men  to  train. 

Tile  morketary  aavlnga  that  would  oome 
fnm  abolWilng  conscription  are  dwarfed  by 
even  greater  nonmonetary  advantagea: 
young  men  could  arrange  tiielr  achooling. 
carvers,   marrlagea  and  familiea  In  accord- 
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ance  with  tHelr  own  long-run  Interests:  draft 
boards  could  be  freed  from  the  apiialllng 
»»-fc.  of  f>Mwiadwy  which  men  ahould  serve, 
^le^-yting  claims  for  conadentlous  objecuon. 
ruling  whetiier  young  men  may  leave  the 
oonntry:  eollegea  and  universiuea  could  be 
free  to  pursue  their  proper  aducaUonal  func- 
Uoo;  industry  and  government  could  iilie 
young  men  on  their  merits  not  their  defer- 
ments. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  In  human 
freedom  waa  the  commutaUOD  of  taiaa  In 
kind  to  taxea  in  money.  We  have  reverted 
to  a  barbarous  custom.  It  U  past  time  that 
we  regain  our  heritage. 


Local  Sckool  Dulrict  Grvwth  Preblou 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARK  lUcGREGOR 

or  MmiriaoTS 

m  THE  HOD3E  OF  BIPIIESIKTATIVKS 

ThuradttV.  March  IS,  1967 
Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
mittee heartags  art  currenUy  being  held 
In  the  House  ol  RepresenUllves  on  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  This  la 
serving  to  highlight  some  of  the  very 
critical  problems  which  beset  our  local 
school  districts. 

The  3d  Congressional  District  of  Min- 
nesota has  one  oJ  the  fastest  growing 
school  populations  in  the  Nation.  The 
superintendent  of  a  typical  school  dis- 
trict is  Erllng  O.  Johr«on.  a  former  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  Slate  of 
Mifmesota.  and  one  of  the  leading  school 
adminlstiators  in  the  United  States 
today.  _      _, 

On  F*bruaiy  S  of  this  year.  Superin- 
tendent Johnson  spoke  before  the  Citl- 
lens  League  of  Hennepin  County,  outlin- 
ing some  salient  facts  and  figures  on  his 
school  system.  Mr.  Joluisons  statement 
forcefully  highlights  the  problems  which 
are  presently  facing  so  many  of  our  local 
school  districts 

The  statement  follows: 
arATaiiKKT  TO  CrrnxNa  Lxaoox,  Anoka-Hxw- 
Mxrm  iKuafmutwT  BcBoot.  Diaraicr  No. 
11.  Akoka,  klunf,,  PvansBT  ■,  1V67 

utiaouuL'iiUif 
This  statement  Is  prepared  to  aaalat  the 
Citizens  League  Area  Revenue  and  Tax  Needs 
Committee  to  survey  public  school  revenue 
needs  In  the  melropolllajo  area  during  the 
next  several  years.  The  statement  Includes 
m  Part  n  the  InformaUon  requested  by  Mr. 
Ame  Schoeller,  AMOclate  Director  Cltlrens 
League  giving  spedBc  Information  for  19«0- 
61.  lM»-a7  and  proJectiooB  for  l»7a-73.  Part 
I  glvsa  aome  background  Information  about 
the  achool  district,  and  Part  in  briefly  polnu 
out  ai^ft"'^-'  needa  of  the  district. 


1.  aaCKcaoiTKa  twroaMsTioit 
Anofca-Bennepin  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict Ho.  II  Is  located  oo  the  northern  edge 
of  Mlnneapolla,  lOnseaota,  and  It  conUlns 
aome  of  the  fastest  growing  and  developing 
auburban  communlUea  in  the  Twin  CItiea 
nwtropt^tan  area.  The  district,  with  admin- 
latrative  olBoea  In  the  City  ct  Anoka,  has 
within  Its  bortera  170  square  mllea  of  land, 
and  It  Includea  all  or  part  of  14  cities,  vllLnges 
and  lownahlpe.  Plve-alzths  of  the  school 
district  Is  In  Anoka  County,  the  fastest  grow- 
ing county  In  MlnneaoU.  The  I»eo-lB«o 
U3  Census  figures  Indicated  a  county  popu- 
lation Increase  of  143"-.  (36,557  to  899151, 
A  general  cenana  taken  In  1»«5  showed  the 
population  total  to  be  130.000.  a  44';  Increase 
In  Ave  yeara. 

The  school  district  maintains  a  program  of 
Instruction  in  grade/  kindergarten  through 
twelve  In  mneteen  elementary  buildings, 
three  Junior  highs  and  two  senior  highs. 

Growth  of  tlie  enrollment  la  very  rapid — 
being  approximately  3100  per  yeara.  This 
year  there  are  3770  In  kindergarten  and  880 
In  grade  13.  Kelt  fall,  the  800  seniors  who 
are  leaving  wlU  be  replaced  by  at  least  2800 
In  kindergarten  to  make  a  built-in  Increase 
of  1910  pupiia.  In  1855,  total  enrollment 
was  Saei,  in  IMl,  it  waa  10,400,  and  in  1968, 
It  la  31,700.  The  enrollment,  therefore,  dou- 
bled daring  the  last  S  yeara  and  quadrupled 
In  1 1  yeara. 

Doubling  of  the  enrollment  alao  required 
rapid  increasea  In  buildings.  sUB.  budget 
and  bonded  debt.  In  September.  1860.  I  had 
aerved  thla  achool  dlatrict  aa  auperintendent 
for  twenty-aix  months  and.  In  that  period, 
eight  large  new  school  bulldinga  had  been 
opened.  The  budget  during  the  5  years  has 
grown  from  »4.287,e7»Sl  In  19«0-1961  to 
$11  880.074.00  m  19«e-«7  The  bonded  debt 
waa  87306,000  on  July  I,  1981,  and  »19.1»6.M)0 
on  July  1,  1968. 

On  Deceml>er  8.  1888.  the  voteia  authorized 
an  additional  88,830,000  In  bonda  to  finance 
two  Junior  high  acboola  and  an  area  voca- 
tional-technical achool.  On  January  11, 
1867,  bonds  were  Issued  In  the  aihount  of 
84.730,000,  thus  bringing  the  bonded  debt 
to  833i48&,000  on  Pebmary  1,  1867, 

The  district's  valuation  per  pupU  la  very 
low.  Almost  exacUy  85  "^  of  the  school  dls- 
trlcta  In  Mlnneaota  have  a  higher  valuation 
per  pupil  to  tax  for  school  support.  In  the 
1961-64  aebool  year,  83%  of  itie  school  dls- 
tricta  ot  Minhaaota  also  spent  nuire  per 
pupil  unit  tor  all  purposes  than  did  this 
dlatrict.  This  low  valuation  per  pupil  natu- 
rally reaulU  In  this  district  receiving  very 
high  state  anpport.  Only  five  per  cent  of 
the  dlatricta  In  the  state  receive  more  slate 
money  per  pupil,  eignlflcant  alao  In  de- 
atxibing  the  financial  picture  In  tbla  district 
la  the  fact  that  the  local  effort  to  support 
achoola  la  greater  than  that  exerted  In  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  school  distrlcu  of  the  state, 
n.  rux:al.,  KwaoliMXMT  and  cost  statistics 
Comparlaona  of  various  itema  aaaociated 
with  achool  ooau  In  Anoka-Hennepin  Inde- 
pendent School  Dlatrict  Ho.  II  between  the 
achool  yeara  1960-81  and  1866-67  are  in  the 
fallowing.  Some  estimates  are  alao  made  for 
1973-73: 
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m.  mvajtcxax,  nna 
State  did  formuU 

Item  8  In  Part  II  pomta  out  that  Anoka- 
Hennepin  Independent  School  DUtrtot  No. 
11  receivea  67J*  of  Ita  revenue  rooelpta  from 
the  aUU  and  that  3af>%  cornea  from  local 
tax  souioes.  Ttiis  U  for'total  coat  of  opera- 
Uon,  including  debt  aerrloa.  If  the  young- 
sters of  DUtrtot  Ho.  11  ara  to  oontlnua  to 
receive  equal  edacational  opportunity,  the 
foundation  aid  formula  mtiat  be  updated 
regularly  ao  that  the  atata  oontlnua  to  pay 
lu  share  of  Incraaaed  coata  per  pupU, 
Construction  mid 

Dlatrict  No.  11  will  alao  need  funds  from 
the  state  to  aaalat  in  paying  for  oonstruetlos 
or  debt  aarvlce.  Thla  la  waU  doctimentad  by 
the  forecasta  for  1873-73. 


FacU  M  VS.  Paper  tUaOntt  MacUMry 
ManfachuiBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  racirsTLTainA 
IN  TPB  HOOSE  OP  BKPIU8KNTATIVE8 

Thurtdair,  March  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Painsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leare  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  In   the  B»coai),   I   Include   the 

toUowlng :  

Facts  ok  TJJB.  nn*  TmumOB  MacHnnar 

llAKtrr  AC?rtTai>«  0 

The  tJJS.  industry  producing  paper  Indus- 


triea  machinery  is  aaeklng  an  amendmant  of 
the  tariff  which  wlU  partiaUy  reatora  the 
ratea  of  duty  which  hav*  bean  reduced  in 
past  trade  agreement  negouatlona. 

The  induatry  la  actrng  through  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Paper  Induatrlea  Machin- 
ery Tarllfa.  Thirty-two  companiea  ara  par- 
ticipating In  thla  effort.  Their  headquartera 
are  Itx^ted  in  the  following  States;  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  nllnola,  Maasachuaetta. 
Michigan.  Mlnneaota.  New  Hampahlra.  New 
Jeraay,  New  Tork.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah, 
Washlngtosi.  and  Wlaconain, 

Many  of  theae  companiea  have  a  number 
of  plants. 

Oo  the  baala  of  the  locaUon  ol  tHe  Indus- 
try's manufacturing  planta,  the  following 
Stataa  and  Reglona  of  the  United  BUtaa  have 
a  direct  intereat  U  thla  problem: 


Uco.,^.nd..a.i,ticcon«min,tK.V.S.^^ryrroiuc.n,pa^  rSTii"^!  '"'■  ""  ""  "'"^  """^  " 
induttrta  machinery,  lHos  ^ 
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The  proposed  leglalatlon  vrould  amend  the  tariff  ao  aa  to  increase 
the  rate  of  duty  appUcable  to  imports  of  paper  Industriea  machinery 
to  SO';,  ad  valorem.  TbU  would  be  a  partial  restoration  of  the  re- 
ductions in  duty  which  have  been  accomplished  In  past  trade  agree- 
ment negotlaUona.  

The  purpoa*  of  the  bUl  Is  to  place  the  domestic  Industry  In  a  more 
equitable  and  oompetlUvs  poeltlon  agalnat  import  competition  in 
the  United  Statea  market. 

Imports  now  account  for  more  than  6%  of  the  U.S.  market,  lu^ 
the  importa-  ahare  U  Increaaing.  At  the  aame  time,  the  ua. 
induatry'a  ahare  of  the  world  export  market  U  aharply  decreaaing. 
Porelgn  tarlffa  and  taxes  Impoaed  on  US.  exports.  In  oomblnaUoo. 
are  equal  to  30%  or  more.  Hence,  the  bill  irtll  place  the  U3.  Industry 
on  the  aame  baala  In  relaUon  to  Importa  into  ita  market  as  the  other 
natlona  have  achieved  in  relation  to  U.8.  exporta  entering  their 
markeU. 

I.  The  propoaed  30%  taria  irUl  atUI  be  f ar  below  the  full  tarlB 
rate  which  preceded  trade  agraement  eonceaalona 

The  tariff  provlalona  pertaining  to  paper  industriea  marhlnety. 
and  the  relauonahip  o<  tha  toll  (1980)   rata  to  the  current  trad* 


n  The  principal  foreign  competltora  of  the  United  Statea  m  the 
supply  of  papar  Industries  machinery  impose  a  combined  tariff  and 
tax  on  Importa  from  tha  United  Stataa  which  equal  or  greatly  exceed 
the  10%  rate  requested  by  tha  VS.  industry. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  lUiKOia 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  BBPBEBBNTATIVEa 

TtutriOat,  March  H,  1M7 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
tory demoMtratea  to  us  the  folly  ol  ap- 
peaslnf  Communist*  and  the  foUy  of 
tnsUng  ttiem  to  keep  solemn  agreements. 
Thto  f«ct  Is  diamatlcally  pointed  out  In 
tbe  loUowtag  editorial  which  appeared 
In  0»  Cblcaco  Tribune  on  We«taesd»y, 
March  IS: 

p»— «—  AS  GooB  a.  Pi-roao  Nickxls 
Got.  Jamv  F.  OolUna.  piMldent  at  the 
Amolcan  fUA  Cram,  laia  that  the  Konh 
VlccnamM.  OommxinUU  have  r«rua«l  to 
allow  R«l  Crraea  inspection  of  prtooner-of-war 
campa.  H«  said  that  the  Bad  Croaa  la  con- 
vinced that  the  campe  In  which  American 
prtwmen  are  held  are  not  complying  with  tbe 
argeementa  of  the  Oeneva  conTcntlona  on  tbe 
treatment  of  prlaoncrs  of  war. 

ThlB  la  JUBt  another  bit  of  eridwice  on  how 
Conununlata  honor  their  moat  aoleinn  undo'- 
taklncL   TM  at  th.  Tiry  mom«it  U>*  UnltMl 


Statn  U  dliplaylng  a  ehUdllke  falli  thjt 
Communist,  are  capabl.  of  keeptac  '»'•'» 
word  It  la  wUllng  to  negotUte  an  Mid  to  th. 
war  In  Viet  Ham  with  the  very  gorernment 
which  refuaea  to  abide  by  lu  pledge  of  honor 
th.  Oenera  con»entlona.  and  lU  wllllngneaa 
la  unshaken  by  the  knowledge  that  that 
aame  government  baa  violated  the  aeparate 
Onrra  agreement  of  lOM  which  waa  lup- 
poaed  to  Inaure  atablUty  and  peace  In  the 
former  French  terrltortea  of  Indo-Chlna. 

At  the  aame  time  the  Johnaon  administra- 
tion U  preeslng  tor  a  consular  treaty  which 
would  open  various  American  dUea  to  aovlet 
penetration  thru  oonaulalee  whose  person- 
nel would  enloy  total  diplomatic  Immunity 
from  any  crime.  It  knows  that  these  Bed 
baaoa  would  encage  In  espionage  and  sub- 
veralon.  tor  even  S«:retary  ot  SWte  Rust  has 
admitted  that  thsre  would  be  'an  increased 
prablem  ot  Internal  aecurlty  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  aovlat  conaulatea  actually 
eatablUhed." 

What  none  of  th.  prapoBcBta  mentkjna  is 
that  the  principal  Mlaguard  the  treaty 
presumably  would  Insur.  wss  snppOMd  to 
have  been  sccompUshed  as  long  sgo  as  1933. 
when  President  Franklin  Rooaevelt  granted 
recognition  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  advanced  for  a  consular  sc- 
cord  Is  thst  American  travelera  In  RussU 
would  gain  protection  now  dented  thsm  If 
they  were  arrested  or  detained. 
Yet  a  protocol  to  the  arUcle  of  rMOgnJ- 


tlon  in  laaa  waa  doalgned  to  achieve  this 
very  t«ult.  Mr.  Booeevelt  wrote  Maxim 
LltvtnnO,  the  soviet  foreign  commissar,  who 
neeotuted  recognition,  thst  "we  shall  eiipect 
that  the  neartrt  American  diplomatic  or 
consular  olBcer  shall  be  notified  ImmedlsteJy 
of  any  arrest  or  detention  of  an  American 
national,  and  that  he  ahall  prompUy  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  communicate 
and  oonveiK  with  such  national." 

If  the  c^nmunlsts  bad  honored  this  sgree- 
ment  there  would  be  no  neooMlty  to  rene- 
gotiate It  now.  but  they  did  not.  How  much 
bwre  Is  any  promise  from  them  going  to  be 
worth  the  second  time  aroimd? 

The  fact  Is  that  our  naive  leaders  In  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Senate  lack  the 
most  elementary  understanding  of  th.  na- 
ture of  communism  and  the  methods  ot 
aovlet  diplomacy.  In  1056  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal security  subcommittee  compiled  a  list  of 
almost  1.000  treaties  and  agreements  entered 
by  the  Soviet  Unkm  In  the  »8  years  tmtu 
then  and  lu  conclusion  waa  that  the  Soviet 
Cnloii  -had  broken  lu  word  to  vUaually 
every  country  «o  »">**  "  ""  •*"  '  *gned 
promise."  ^      «   ..  j 

Among  tbeM.  of  .ourse.  wss  th.  United 
Stato  We  est«nd«l  lend-lease  to  the  Soviet 
Dnlon  on  the  undesstandmg  we  ahould  have 
repaymant.  The  Ruaalans  welshed  on  a  bill 
o(  ahnoM  11  bUJlon  dollars.  The  Tehran  and 
Yalta  war-time  agreemenls  were  Idiotic 
Mllouu   at   OnltM    Btatw   and    allied    In- 


tcretts.  but  they  had  American  defenders, 
and  the  only  argument  of  tb«M  apologists 
«aa  that  the  undertaking,  were  really  not 
bad  but  they  produced  evil  effects  because 
the 'soviet  Union  hsd  failed  to  live  op  to 

WVth  this  dismal  record,  we  are  willing  to 
auck  our  head  In  the  noos.  again.  Will 
Washington  ever  lesrn? 


Tnbole*  to  Joka  E.  F*(UtT 

SPEEXni 
or 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  KBOSS  ISUkNII 
IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  January  IS,  1967 
Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  for 
the  RxcoiiD  the  following:  A  preface  for 
a  reprint  of  the  tributes  and  eulogies  to 
mj  former  colleague.  John  E.  Focsbty;  a 
list  of  the  many  awards  bestowed  upon 
John  E.  Pooa«ty  during  hU  lifetime;  and 
a  copy  of  the  biography  of  Johm  E.  Fo- 
cAiTY  that  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Directory,  so  Imposing  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  humility : 

UsT  or  AwssKS.  CoNoarssUAN  John  E. 

FOCABTT 

LaSalle  Alumni  AssoclaUon:  Citation  for 
integrity  and  ablUty  In  pubUc  lUe  reflecting 
credit  on  LaSalle  Academy.    January  20.  1941. 

Proildenc  CoUege:  Honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  PoUtlcal  Science.    June  10,  194«. 

American  FederaUon  ot  Labor;  Citation 
for  oontlnuous  work  In  the  Congress  In 
prompUng  th.  general  welfare.     1951. 

American  Cancer  Society.  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  leadership  In  Congress  In 
the  enactment  of  cancer  control  legislation. 
1952 

National  Committee  for  ReMarcb  In  Neu- 
rological Disorders;  CltaUon  In  appreciation 

for  Oisiglll Fogartys  contribution   to 

th.  bnlth  and  welfare  of  cltiscna  of  this 
country.     I9M. 

NatloDal  Association  of  Retired  ClvU  Bm- 
ployM.:  ClUtlon  for  support  glv.n  to  legli- 
laUon  ot  benefit  to  retired  government  em- 
ployees.   September  30.  1964. 

R  J.  Auto  Dealers  AssoclaUon ;  ClUtlon  for 
leglaalUve  efforU  of  benefit  to  auto  dMicrs. 

RX  Society  tor  Crippled  Children  and 
Adulta;  Award  ot  merit  for  work  In  the  area 
research  on  crippling  dlsMse..     19SS. 

RJ.  Bute  FederaUon  of  Poet  Oaoe  Clerks: 
Citation  for  long  and  ouutandlng  career  In 
support  of  leglslaUon  beneficial  to  federal 
employees.     1955. 

Welfare  League  tor  ReUrded  Children; 
National  Award  Cluuon  and  Bronse  plaque 
for  distinguished  service  In  the  field  ot  men. 
tal  retArtlaUoo.     November  19.  1055. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  AaaodaUon;  Na- 
tional Distinguished  Service  Award  for  out- 
standing support  of  the  catise  of  America's 
cerebral  palsied.     January  1.  1S5<. 

RI    Stat*  Dental  Society:   Annual  M«lal 


«.*.     D1«L«     AJVUV»I     ij^n,*,.^!  .     -.— — 

Of  Award  for  dlsUngulshed  iMdershlp  In 
public  bealth  dental  reMarcb.  January  17, 
I'M.  ■  „ 

American  VocaUonal  AssocUtion:  Hatlon- 
sl  Awaitl  for  grMit  Intueat  and  effort.  In 
th.  field  of  vocaUonal  Klucatlon.  January 
38.  105a. 

Children's  Cancer  R«*arch  Foundation: 
CltaUon  of  honor  tor  covirageous  and  far- 
slghtwl  leadership  In  medical  research  bring- 
ing bMter  bMith  and  bapplno.  to  *Udien 
everywhere.     ItSd- 

Natlooal  AsKKUUon   for  Betardad  Cnll- 


drcB  Inc  :  JfatJosial  Award  of  Merit  for  work 
with  retarded  children.     AprU  23.  ISSe. 

Miriam  Hospital:  Award  of  Ufe  Member- 
ahlp  in  recognlUon  of  loyal  devotion.  1956. 
American  AssoclaUon  ot  School  Superin- 
tendents- Nauonal  Award  tor  efforts  as  rec- 
ognized leader  in  the  Congress  on  legislation 
of  benefit  to  federally  Impacted  school  dis- 
tricts     September  1950. 

Parenu  Magazine ;  DlsUnguUhed  Service 
Medal  for  work  on  behalf  of  chlldrmi.  Oc- 
tober 8.  195«.  Award  given  one  person  In  «l- 
tire  country  each  year.       ' 

Redbook  Magazine;  Selected  as  one  of  the 
Ten  Outstanding  Members  ot  Congress  who 
hsve  done  most  for  youth  ot  the  country. 
October  1»5«  „,,,,,,     _ 

Benevolent  Society  for  Retarded  Children, 
Inc  National  Award  for  sponsoring  benefi- 
cial legislation  In  field  ot  mental  reumla- 
Uon     November  10.  195« 

Disabled  American  Veterans:  Awarded  the 
Bouaquet  Trophy  for  outstanding  service  tt> 
disabled    American    veterans.      December   7, 

1956  ^^  „ 

Cranston  Chamber  of  Cocomerce ;  ClUtlon 
in  recognition  of  noteworthy  and  consistent 
efforts  tor  the  betterment  ot  the  general 
health.    January  33.  1957 

American  VocaUonal  Association :  National 
Award  tor  dlsUngulshed  services  In  tbe  field 
of  vocational  education.     April  29.  1927 

Georgetown  Unlversliy:  Awsrd  of  mem- 
bership In  ScholasOc  Honor  Society  of 
Georgetown  Denul  School.     May  23,  1957 

American  Legion  Department.  R.I.:  Clta- 
Uon In  Appreciation  for  contribuUon  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  dtlMns  of  thu 
country     June  15.  1957 

B4  College  ot  Pharmacy:  Honorary  de- 
gree  Doctor  of  Science.     June  12.  1957 

University  ot  Rhode  Island  Alumni  Asso- 
claUon: Awarded  honorary  membership  In 
the  alumni  association  of  University  of 
Rhode  Island.    Jime  8,  1957 

Americsn  Hospital  Association;  Awarded 
honorary  membership  In  recognlUon  of  his 
ouuundlng  efforts  toward  the  Improve- 
ments of  the  nation's  health.  Atlantic  City. 
N  J.    October  2.  1957 

RI  Hosplul  AssoclaUon:  Awarded  honor- 
ary membership  In  recognlUon  ot  his  out- 
sundlng  contributions  to  the  advancement 
ot  the  health  and  welfare  ot  the  people  of 
this  country.     Providence,  R  I.     October  22, 

American  DenUl  AssoclaUon:  Awarded 
honorary  membership  In  recognlUon  ot  his 
support  of  research  and  health  measures. 
Miami  Beach,  Flordla.     November  4,   1967 

American  Public  Health  AssoclaUon: 
Presidential  ClUUon  1967  awardwl  for  ex- 
cepUonal  service  to  PubUc  Health.  ThU  U 
the  first  cluUon  ever  given  and  It  Is  In- 
tended thst  It  wUl  be  awarded  «Kb  y»r  to 
the  outstanding  man  ot  the  country.  No- 
vember 11.  1057 

B.I.  AssodsUon  for  Menul  Health.  Inc.: 
Award  tor  work  toward  the  Improvement  of 
the  nation's  health.     November  14.  1957 

EUvls  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries :  Na- 
Uonal  Award  for  Good  Will  toward  the 
Handicapped.  Washington.  DC.  February 
27.  1956  .    . 

National  Epilepsy  League  Incorporated. 
National  ClUOon  on  behalf  ot  persons 
afficted  with  epilepsy.  WashUigton,  DC. 
February  28.  19S8 

National  Conference  on  Sodal  Welfare: 
National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  Award 
for  1956  U>  recognlUon  ot  outstanding  ef- 
forta.     Chicago,  nilnals.     May  14.  1958. 

Nauooal  Tuberculosis  Ai«x:laUon;  Na- 
uonal Commendation  tor  efforu.  accomplish- 
ments and  r«x>nl  ot  devoted  public  service 
concerning  tbe  Importance  of  the  tubercu- 
loala  problem.  Philadelphia,  Fa.  May  19, 
19U. 

National  reprMentatlves  o<  Rellgloua, 
ravic.  Welfare.  Education.  VetMwaa.  HMlth 
and  Labor  OiganlzaUons :  Prasentatloo  et  a 


Kroll  signed  by  Mch  reprMmUtive  to  express 
apptecutlon.    Waahlngton,    DC.    July    29, 

Maryland  State  Dental  Asaodatlon ;  Award 
In  acknowledgemoit  of  vmluahle  services  In 
elevating  the  standartls  and  advancing  th. 
Science  of  Dentistry.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
May  7.  1068. 

Southern  New  England  Timing  Assocls- 
Uon;  Award  Plaque  presented  in  appreciation 
for  the  invaluable  assistance  to  further  drag 
strip  racing  m  Rhode  Island  August  3.  19S8. 
American  Public  Welfare;  Highest  com- 
mendation and  praise  for  sutestnanship 
and  leadership  In  these  areas  represenung  tbe 
growth  ot  the  social  conscience  ot  America. 
Provldenoe.  R  I.    September  24.  1958. 

National  RehabllluUon  Association;  Pres- 
ident's Award  tor  ouutandlng  achievement 
in  advancing  the  rehablhtaUon  ot  the  handi- 
capped. Providence,  BX  September  24. 
1968. 

B.  I.  Conference  of  Social  Work;  Rwolu- 
tlon  In  recognition  ot  his  sutestnanship  and 
leadership  In  the  growth  ot  the  social  con- 
science of  America.     December  10.  1958. 

R.  I.  Chapter  National  CysUc  Fibrosis  Be- 
aearch  FoundaUon:  Award  plaque  m  recog- 
nlUon and  appreclaUon  of  his  ouutandlng 
work,  selflessness  and  devoUon  to  the  cause 
of  humanity.  Providence,  RJ.  January  3. 
1969. 

World  Health  Organisation;  Appointed 
by  the  President  ss  Congressional  Adviser  to 
the  U.S.  DelegaUon  to  the  WHO  Assembly 
held  In  Oeneva.  Switzerland.  May  1967.  1969 
and  1962  and  In  New  Delhi  India  In  Febru- 
ary. 1961. 

American  Rheumatism  AssoclaUon  and 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation; 
Presenuilon  of  award  tor  sUunchly  and  de- 
votedly supporting  the  cause  of  research  and 
professional  educ&uon  in  Arthritis  and  other 
RheumaUc  Diseases.  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 
June  5.  1959. 

American  Gastroenterloglcal  AssoclaUon 
and  the  World  OrganlzaUon  of  Gastroen- 
terology; First  Citation  Award  In  expression 
of  great  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  tre- 
mendous  support  not  only  lo  gsstroenurol- 
ogy  but  to  recognize  complete  dedication  and 
expenditure  of  effort  In  a  truly  non-partisan 
aense  for  medical  research  and  bealth  for 
peace  efforu  tluougbout  the  world.  Atlan- 
tic City.  N.J.     Jtine  6. 1969. 

University  of  Rhode  Islsnd:  Honorary  de- 
gree, Doctor  of  Lavts.     June  8.  1959. 

Bryant  College:  Honorary  degree.  Doctor 
ot  Humane  Letters.     July  31.  1059. 

American  PubUc  Bealth  AssoclsUon.  Inc  ; 
Prescnuuon  of  spccisi  Laaker  Award  for 
extra-ordinary  public  service  In  cbsmplonlng 
the  advancement  of  medical  research  and 
public  bealth  as  s  member  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  Represenutlves  at  a  Special 
Se«3lon  of  the  87th  Annual  Meeting  in  At- 
lantic City.  NJ.     October  22.  1959. 

Coimcll  of  Chief  Sute  School  Officers; 
Presenutlon  of  dlsUngulshed  Mrvlce  cluUon 
In  recognlUon  ot  his  service  to  the  children 
and  schools  of  America  as  a  leader  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  Boston.  No- 
vember 12.  1959. 

The  Food  Law  InsUtuU:  Awsrd  for  dls- 
Ungulshed food  law  services  to  the  American 
people.  Washington.  DC.  November  18. 
1950.  .  ^, 

Klwanls  Club;  Honorary  Member  of  Kl- 
wanls  IntemaUonal.     December  9.  1959. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society;  Award 
of  Dlstlncllon  for  enlightened  service  to  the 
fight  against  mulUple  sclerosis.  December 
23,  1959. 

American  Association  of  ReUred  Persons 
ClUUon  for  service  In  grateful  appreciation 
for  algnlflcant  and  valued  contributions  to 
the  enrlchmenu   of   retirement  living.     St. 
Petersburg.  Florida.     January  18,  1960. 

New  York  Medical  OoUege ;  Award  of  Cen- 
tnuUal  MMlal.  He*  York  City.  April  18, 
1*60. 
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Dgmocntlc    K»Uon«l   CooimltM.:    Twtl- 
mooul  8<rroll  to  -Mr.  IMiWlc  H»ltJi    '««»- 

re«»rch  (or  the  people'.  txmeOt  .t  the  Demo- 
cratic CongreMlon»i  Dinner  District  irmory. 
Waemngton.  DC.    April  SO.  l»«0. 

American  PijchlAtrte  AMOcUtlon:  BODOr- 
»ry  Fellowahlp.     AUenUC  CltJ.  N.J.     M»J  ». 

"n's  Department  of  Labor:  Award  of  Merit 
OfflcUl  CocnmemUtlon  and  praue  In  recog- 
nition of  algnlflcant  and  ouutandlng  cot- 
trlbtulon  toward  rurthertng  the  wort  of  the 
Department  of  Babor.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
Ma;  10.  IMO 

Allied  Maaonrr  CouncU:  Preaentallon  of 
awards  for  deioUon  to  the  Education  of  the 
Youth  of  America  and  aound  apprentl«i 
training.  Wartilngton.  DC.  May  10.  1»«0 
Graduate  School  of  Ubrary  Science  of 
Drexel  IMtltute  of  Technology:  Presenta- 
tion of  Graduate  SchooU  Distinguished 
Achlevenwnt  Award  tor  "humanitarian  wort 
on  behalf  of  American  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  during  30  yeara  of  pubUc  service  as 
a  member  of  Congrem  and  (or  hU  Inter- 
pretation to  the  public.  Congress  and  public 
agencies  of  the  Tltal  role  of  Ubrarles  in  the 
preservaUon  and  dissemination  of  America's 
cultural  hentsge  and  In  the  adTsnccment 
of  Lemming."  Philadelphia.  Pa.  May  n. 
1940. 

Federal  Bin  Parent  Teacher  Association: 
Preaenution  of  award  with  inscrlpuon 
"Champion  of  the  People-Touth-Bducatlon- 
Msdlclne '.  Providence.  BJ.  June  1«.  IXW 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  As«>cUaon  of  KJ  : 
Certificate  of  ApprecUUon  for  unsel&sb  and 
devoted  service  Pawtucket.  Rhode  Island. 
June  as.  1B«0. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc. :  Special  Citation  for  his  devoUon  to 
thoae  of  our  (eUow  cltliens  who  suffer  from 
crippling  diseases.  New  Tort  City.  June 
37.  1980.  .      , 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  or 
the  Physically  Handicapped:  Preaenution 
specUIly  prepared  plate  book  of  commemora- 
Uve  employ  the  handicapped  postage 
stamp  as  a  small  token  of  appreclaUon  of  his 
help  and  support  through  the  years.  New 
York  city.     August  2«,  IMO. 

B.I.  Association  for  Retarded  Children. 
Inc  -  Dedication  of  Headquarters  Bxilldlng. 
to  be  known  ss  "The  John  B.  Pogarty  Cen- 
ter". Providence.  BJ.  September  M.  l»«0. 
RI.  League  for  Nursing:  CltaUon  for  sup- 
port of  Nursing.     Providence.  RJ.     October 

SO-  l**-  .      ...     . 

American  Podiatry  Association:  Award  of 
Man  of  the  year.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
October  33.  HeO. 

AaaocUtion  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the 
na  ■  Elected  Honorary  Member  snd  awarded 
medal.  Washington.  DC.  November  1.  1»«0. 
RJ.  Library  AasocUtion:  ClUUon  tor 
championing  the  role  of  the  library  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  Providence.  BJ. 
November  J.  19«0. 

Providence  College:  Citation  and  award 
of  first  Verttss  Medsl  to  be  bestowed  on  thoee 
who  have  shown  devoted  and  outstanding 
aervice  to  Providence  College.  Providence. 
HJ.     November  14.  19flO. 

Alpha  Omega  Dental  PratcnUty:  Achieve- 
ment Medal  for  Extraordinary  PubUc  Service. 
Washington.  D.C.     December  29.  1900. 

R  J.  Heart  Association :  PresentaOon  of  sU- 
ver  bowl  "In  recognition  of  courage  and  serv- 
ice in  the  aght  against  heart  disease."  Pro- 
vidence. R  I.     February  16,  1901. 

American  Asaoelatlon  of  DentsJ  Schools: 
Honorary  Membership  In  recognition  of  out- 
sundlng  contributions  to  Dental  Education 
and  Research.  Boston.  Mass.  March  J7.  1981. 
R  I,  Education  Association:  Presentation 
of  Charles  Carroll  CltUen  Award  for  render- 
ing outstanding  service  to  R.  I.  Education. 
Providence.  BJ.     April  8.  1»«1. 

Alpha  Epailon  OetU  tntemAUonal  Pn- 
medtcal   Honor   Society:    Honorary   member 
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as  ouutandlng  man  In  the  country  Inter- 
ested In  both  medical  education  and  medlc»l 
care  of  the  aged.  Providence  College.  Provi- 
dence. R.I.     April  1«.  19«1.  

Uoos  Club:  Testimonial  of  sincere  appreci- 
ation of  distinguished  and  unseinsh  sarrlce. 
providence.  BJ.    May  ao.  1»«1. 

LaSalle  Alumni  Association:  Distinguished 
Layman   Award.     Providence,   BX     May   29. 

Piaternal  Order  of  Eaglea:  Ooldan  Eagle 
Award  (or  le«iershlp  In  the  "Jobs  slTUr  40 
Program.  Providence,  RJ.    June  *.  1901. 

Knlghu  of  Columbus:  Outstanding  Catho- 
lic Layman  of  BJ.  Providence.  June  3. 
1961 

Brown  University:  Honorary  Degree,  Doctor 
of  lAws.    Juns  5. 1941 . 

Salve  Reglna  College:  Honorary  Degree. 
Doctor  of  Laws.     June  6.   1941. 

Brandels  University:  Honorary  Degree.  Doc- 
tor of  Laws      June  11.  1941. 

BJ  Optometrlc  Assoclstlon:  Annual  award 
of  merit  for  contribution  to  visual  welfare. 
Providence.  R.I.     June  10.  1961. 

National  Cystic  FlbrosU  Beeearch  Founda- 
tion: National  Citation  for  DUUngulshed 
Service-     Washington.  D.C.     June  15.  1941. 

US  Department  of  Labor:  Appointed  as 
Represenutlve  to  0.8.  Labor  AttKh*  Con- 
ference. Rome.  Italy.     July  3.  I94I. 

Kiwanls  Club.  Recognition  of  Contribu- 
tion   to    Club.    Providence.    September    37. 

1941 

American  Cancer  Society:  Award  foe  dis- 
tinguished service.    Providence.    October  4. 

1801.  „  „ 

American    College   of   DentlaU:    Honorajj 

Fellowship.    Philadelphia.    Pa.     October    IB. 

National  AasocUtion  for  Mental  Health. 
Inc.:  Award.  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Novem- 
ber 14.  1941. 

B.I.  Ubrary  Association:  Honorary  Mem- 
bership.    November  1.  1941. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Assn.:  Award  for  suc- 
cess of  1961  Drive. 

Butler  Mental  Health  Center:  Arthur 
Hller  Buggies  Award.  Providence.  RJ.  March 
6.  1962  „ 

Delta  Epsllon  Sigma  (TheU  Chapter!  Na- 
tional Catholic  Scholastic  Honor  Society: 
Citation  (or  distinguished  service.  Providence 
College.  Providence,  BJ  April  1943. 
>  Dr.  Joseph  H  Ladd  School;  Dedication  of 
the  John  E  Pogarty  Medical  and  Behabillta- 
tlofl  Unit.  North  Kingstown.  Rhode  Island. 
April  39. 1962 

Oovemmeot  of  DC:  Certificate  of  Appre- 
ciation for  Invaluable  contributions  to  wel- 
fare of  his  fellowmen-    May  9.  1943. 

Rhode  Island  Medical  Society:  Elected 
Honorary  member.    May  9.  I94a 

Rhode  Island  State  Association  Future 
Farmers  ot  America:  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Honorary  3UU  Parmer  Degree.  May 
13.  1963 

Rhode  Island  Association  Senior  Citisens 
Club:  Citation  on  Senior  Citiaens  Day.    May 

30.  1963.  .^ 

New  York  Medical  College:  Honorary  De- 
gree Doctor  of  Science.    June  4. 1943. 

BJ  Governors  Committee  on  Employment 
of  Handicapped:  ClUUon  for  meritorious 
service  (or  activity  on  behalf  of  handicapped. 
June  7.  1943 

Rhode  Island  CoUege:  Honorary  degree 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy     June  9, 1943. 

American  Society  of  Medical  TechnologUU 
and  Canadian  Society  of  Laboratory  Tech- 
nologists: Certificate  of  Appreciation  for 
valuable  contribution  to  Second  North  Amer- 
ican Conference  ot  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
nologists.   Wsshlngton,  DC.    June  20,  1943. 

St.  FrancU  College:  Honorary  degree  of 
Laws.    October  6,  1943. 

University  of  Rhode  Island:  Dedication  of 
the  John  B  Pogarty  Health  Science  BuUdlng 
tor  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  Nursing. 
Kingston,  B  J.    October  10,  1043. 

Northern  VlrglnU  Asan.  foe  Beurded  Chil- 


dren: Award  for  unusual  efforts  In  fostartng 
care  and  understanding  for  menuUy  han- 
dicapped children.  Arlington.  Va.  October 
16.  1963.  .         . 

Portuguese  Fayal  Belief  Committee:  Award 
for  asslstanoe  in  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  victtos  of  Fayal  earthquake 
which  permitted  3.0OO  fanuiles  to  come  to 
US     Providence  R  I.    October  31.  1962. 

Association  of  SchooU  of  Public  Health 
Award  of  Merit  In  gratitude  for  work  done 
in  Interest  of  public  health.  educaUon  and 
welfare.  Providence.  RJ  November  3.  1962 
United  IrUh  Council  ot  R.L:  Award  in  rec- 
ognition of  ouuundlng  achlevemenU.  Prov- 
idence. RJ     December  3.  1963. 

Alpha  ZeU  Fraternity  (Agricultural  and 
Pro(esslonal  Fraternity  l :  Honorary  member- 
ship. University  of  Rhode  Island.  Kingston, 
R  I,    December  5.  1963. 

Rhode  Island  Heart  Association:  Honorary 
Member 'ot  Board.  Providence.  BJ.  February 
12.  1963.  ,        _    . 

Jewish  War  Veterana  of  USA:  Award  to 
ouutandlng  Catholic  for  work  in  Brother- 
hood. Providence.  RJ.    February  33.  1948. 

NaUonal  Council  Boy  ScouU  of  America: 
Elected  Honorary  Member  May.  1943. 

World  Health  Organization:  Appointed  by 
President  as  Congresslonsl  Advisor  to  WHO 
Assembly  in  Genevs,  Switzerland.  May  7, 1941. 
National  Fraternal  Society  tor  Uie  Deal 
Prov  Dlv  No  *3:  Certificate  ot  appreciation 
In  obtaining  aid  (or  advancement  of  the  deat. 
Providence,  RJ.    May  35,  1963. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvanls : 
Honorary  Degree— Doctor  of  Laws.    June  11, 

1943 

International  Congress  on  Education  of  the 
Deat:  Award  ot  appreciation  tor  efforU  tot 
deaf  Washington,  DC.    June  17,  1963. 

InternaUonal  Assoclstlon  of  PubUc  Em- 
ployment Services:  Awsrd  of  Merit,  Chicago,, 


111.    July  3. 1943.  , 

American  Ubrary  'AssocUUon:  Annual 
Trustee  Citation.  Chicago.  Ul.  July  14.  1943. 
American  Association  ot  ReUred  Persons, 
International:  CltaUon  for  DlstlngtiUhed 
Service.  Copenhagen.  Denmark.  August  14, 
1963  ' 

HI  Division  of  Vocational  RehabUlUtlon: 
1944  Ben  Fish  Award  for  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  rehablliutlon  of  dlaabled 
persons.  Providence,  RJ.  October  18.  1943 
OeorgetownHJnlverslty :  Honorary  Degree- 
Doctor  of  Laws     October  28,  1983, 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation:  Human- 
itarian Award,  Washington,  D,C.  December 
6,  1943.  ^     .^      . 

Italian  Government:  Decree  from  President 
of  Italy  conferring  tiUe  "CommendatoM  al 
Merita  deUa  Repubbllca  luUana."  February 
1,1944,  __     ^ 

National  Cystic  FlbrosU  Research  Founda- 
tion- Asrards  In  recognition  ol  dedicated 
service  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  Framingham. 
Mass.  December  3,  1943  and  January  35, 
1964 

Joaeph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr.  PoundaUon:  1963 
International  Award  In  Field  of  Mental  Re- 
Urdatlon,  NYC     February  5,  1944. 

American  Industrial  Hygiene  AssocUUon: 
Acclamation  as  foremost  Champion  of  good 
health  and  parUcularly  as  an  advocate  of 
health  protection  of  workers,  Washington, 
D.C.    February  6.  1964- 

Amerlcan  Heart  AssocUUon:  Award  ot 
Merit,  the  first  one  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
Nstlonal  AssocUUon.  ProTidence.  BJ.  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1944. 

Conference  ot  ExecuUves  of  American 
SchooU  tor  the  Deat:  Basolution  of  oipras- 
sion  of  graUtude  for  efforU  In  behalf  of  deaf 
chUdren.     Riverside.  Calif.    April  17.  1944. 

Inumatlonal  AasocUtion  of  tIaohlnUU: 
MachlnUU  non-partisan  PoUtical  tragus  All 
American  Award.  Wesurly.  RJ.  April  18. 
1944. 

MaasacbusetU  Dental  Society:  Honorary 
Membership,  Boston,  Msss.     May  4,  1044 

New  York  University :  New  York  University 
Medal  in  appreclaUon  ot  meritorious  service 


to   hU  oountrymen.     SterUng   Forest,   NY. 

"oalUudel' College:  PresenUUon  of  sliver 
medaiuoo  on  occasion  of  lOOO.  Annleeraary, 
Washington,  DC.    June  6, 1944. 

University  <tf  Notre  Dame:  Honorary  IX- 
p„— Doctor  ol  Laws.    South  Bend.  Indiana. 

"""aS  Force  AssMdaUon:  CiUOon  of  honor 
In  iribuu  to  dedicated  and  dUUngulsbed 
Mrvlce  in  the  field  of  educaUonal  research. 
Washington.  DC.      September   9.    1944. 

RI  Bedplenu  ot  Graduate  Fellowships 
under  PL  8S-924:  Expression  ol  appreciation 
lor  opportunity  to  pursue  studies  in  the  edu- 
olUouoI  retarded  children.  Providence. 
R  I.    Septemlwr  14.  1944. 

conference  of  Bute  and  Provincial  HealUi 
AuthortUes  of  North  America:  Honorary 
Membership.    October  3.  1984  „_    .„ 

BJ  conlerence  of  Social  Work:  35th  An- 
niversary  Award.  Providence.  Bi     October 

AMOcUtloo  of  American  Medical  Colleges: 
Merit  Award  Medallion  for  signal  service  ren- 
dered American  medical  aducation.  Denver, 
Colo.    October  18.  1B«4- 

The  Myasthenia  GravU  Foundation.  Bhode 
Uland  Chapter:  Honorary  Memberahlp 
Award  for  dlstlnguUhed  pubUc  service. 
Providence.  BX    November  18.  1944. 

Pascoag  Knights  of  Columbus:  Plsque-ln 
miiiisslnn  of  ssteem  for  dedication  lo  ad- 
vancement and  weUare  of  teUow  man.  Pas- 
coag. B  I.    Jsnusry  80.  19«S. 

F«garty  Award  Dinner:  Award  in  reoognl- 
Uon  of  years  of  dedicated  work  for  the  bene- 
fit ot  the  mentauy  retarded.  Providence, 
BJ.    April  34,  1945. 

RJ.  College  Alunml  AasocUtion:  Presenta- 
tlon  John  F.  Keimedy  Award.  Prondence, 
B  I.   May  15. 1065, 

World  Health  Organisation:  Appointed  by 
President  sa  Congressional  Advisor  to  WHO 
AMembly  in  Osneya.  Switzerland  for  siitJj 

Ume.    May  4-31. 194S.  

Okmncll  for  Exceptional  Children :  CltaUon 
for  Legislative  Sutesmanahlp.  Waahlngton. 
DC.   June  194S. 

Teachers  College.  OolumbU  Oniverslty: 
Award  Teachers  College  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Service.  N.Y.    June  1.  1946. 

Providence  PubUc  Library:  Elected  Mem- 
ber of  Oorpormtlon.  Providence,  RJ.  June 
4.1946. 

Manhattan  College:  Honorary  Degree — 
Doctor  d  Laws.  NT.     June  8.  1945. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital:  Clutlon  In  Appre- 
ciation. Providence.  R  I.     June  36,  1B4S. 

Trt-OrganlaaUoiul  SclenUBc  and  Clinical 
Conference:  Dr.  A.  B  C  Knudson  RehablUU- 
Uon  Award.  New  York  City.    July  15.  196S 

Interiuuonal  Assoclauon  for  Dental  Re- 
searcheis:  Honorary  Membership,  Toronto. 
Canada.    July  34.  1965. 

American  College  of  Osteopathic  Intem- 
16U:  Honorary  Fellowship.  PhllsdelphU,  Pa, 
September  30,  1945. 

United  Sutea  Jaycees:  Member  NaUonal 
Adi-lsory  Board  tor  Menul  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Programs.     Bcplecnber  1965. 

National  AsaocUtlon  for  Mental  Health, 
Inc.:  Honorary  Membership.  New  York  City. 
November  19. 1945. 

NaUonal  Society  tor  Crippled  Children  and 
Adulu:  Award,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  lU. 
November  31.  1965. 

LoyoU  University:  Honorary  Degree — Doc- 
tor of  Laws.  Chicago.  Illinois.  January  SO, 
1944. 

American  Heart  Association.  Inc  :  Asrard 
Aaaoclatlotil  1946  Heart  of  the  Tear  Award. 
White  House.  Washington.  D.C.  February  3. 
1066. 

Waahlngton  University  School  of  Dentistry: 
Cltatiosi  (or  contribution  to  Advancement  of 
Dental  Science  and  Dental  EducaUon,  St. 
LotlU.  Mo.    March  16.  1944. 

InsUtuU  for  HeUred  ProfesalonaU  of  tbe 
New  aehool  for  Boelsl  Research:  Award  for 


cootrtbuUon  to  weU-beIng  of  luUon's  older 
ciusens.  New  York  City.     May  13,  1964. 

World  Health  OrganUauon:  Appointed  by 
President  as  Congressional  Advisor  to  WHO 
Assembly  in  Geneva.  Swltaerland.  May  8-8, 
May  30.  1944.  ..... 

ConnecUcut  SUte  Denul  Assoclauon. 
Foiies  Award  for  ouutandlng  achievement  In 
interest  of  humanity,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  May 
19.  1946.  ^  . 

Alpha  Sigma  PI  Fraternity  of  Gallsudet 
College:  Man  ot  the  Tear  Award  in  Becog- 
nltlofi  ot  Outsunding  ContribuUons  to  Wel- 
fare of  the  Deaf.  Washington.  D  C.     May  IS, 

!»•«■  .  »      .. 

RJ,  ParenU  Council  for  Hearing  and  Hand- 
icapped Children,  Inc  :  ApprecUUon  Award, 
Providence.  BJ.    May  24.  1964. 

OOllese  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery: Honorary  Degree— Doctor  of  Science. 
Das  Molnw.  Iowa.    June  3.  1966. 

NaUonal  CouncU  of  Semor  Ciuaens:  Award 
of  merit  tor  ouuundlng  work  on  behalf  of 
elderiy  dtUens.  Waahlngton.  DC.  June  8. 
1944. 

Howard  University:  Honorary  Degree- 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Washington,  DC.  June  3, 
1964.  „_ 

Oallaudet  CoUege:  Honorary  Degree — Doc- 
tor of  Lairs,  Washtngtoo,  DC.    June  13,  1964. 
University   of  the   Pacific:    Honorary   De- 
gree— Doctor  of  Science.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
June  IS.  1968 

American  Ubrary  Assoclauon:  UfeUme 
Honorary  Membership.  New  York  City.  July 
10.  1048. 
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cuu  but  all  wbo  «rc  beDeflcuric*  ol  medical 
Advance  Uirougbout  t2ie  worUL 

Truly  John  Fogarty  acblvved  a  rtature  of 
InternaUonal  recofnitlon.  HU  serrlce  as 
UnlltKl  State*  Dflepite  to  the  annual  assem- 
bllee  of  tiie  Wwld  Health  Organization  m- 
tended  bis  asaoclatlooa  and  Influence  to 
world  wide  dtmenaiona.  As  a  ronsequeooe  he 
gained  a  profouod  understanding  of  the 
aniclal  role  of  bc^th  in  tbe  de^'elopment  of 
nations  and  aa  a  common  cauae  around 
whlcb  tbe  peace  ol  tbe  world  could  be  aougbt. 
Bl8  espouaai  of  "Health  for  Peace"  leglsla- 
tloQ  and  (or  a  broader  tntemauonal  role 
for  Lbe  United  States  In  bealtb  and  science 
derived  from  thu  deep  conviction-  Tbe 
propoaal  ol  Representative  Melvln  Laird  to 
enlist  conirefiBional  support  In  the  establish- 
ment of  "The  John  E  Pogarty  InternaUonal 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sci- 
ences" at  the  N&Uonal  Institutes  of  Bealth 
In  Bethesda.  Uaryland.  would  be  the  flneat 
commemoration  of  this  man's  work  for  the 
w«U  betnc  of  his  fellow  man. 

In  Coosreas  be  left  behind  a  legacy  of 
aervice  tn  bebalf  of  better  health  whlcb  few 
have  approached  and  none  surpaaeed.  This 
U  reflected  In  the  tributes  appearing  in  tbls 
volume — spontajieous  espreaalons  from 
<rlends  and  asaoclates  in  all  walks  of  llfe. 

The  spirit  in  which  Jobs  Pogarty  labored 
and  tbe  devotion  be  brought  to  bis  taak  are 
mirrored  In  the  simple  words  of  Washing- 
ton's Parewell  Address:  "I«t  lu  raise  a  stand- 
srd  to  which  tbe  wise  and  boneat  can  repair. 
Tbe  rest  la  In  the  bands  of  God." 


BlOGSAPHT    PaOM    TH*    CONOUBSSIOMU. 
DXKCCTOaT 

John  Edward  Fogarty.  Democrat,  of  Har- 
mony. HJ..  elecwd  In  IMO;  reelect«d  to 
succeeding  Congresses. 

PKEFACC 

Man  perhaps  than  anything  else,  tbe 
career  off  John  B.  Ftogarty  cymbollzee  the 
strength  and  magnificent  vltaUty  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  Through  all  bis  labors  in  a 
quarter  e«ntury  of  public  service,  there  runs 
K  common  thread:  Jeffersonian  faith  In  the 
oapaclty  of  ordinary  men  to  govern  tbem- 
selvea.  and  to  do  a  better  Job  In  the  long 
run  than  a  ruling  elite. 

John  Pogarty's  approach  to  public  aervice 
wa«  baaed  upon  a  simple  belief  lo  detno. 
crailc  proceaaes  as  a  means  for  improving 
mans  lot  and  enriching  hla  Ufe.  Be  knew 
wwll  that  a  stunted  mind  or  deformed  body 
represented  formidable  obstacles  to  that 
goal.  He  alBO  knew  that  man's  capacity  to 
attack  disease  and  poverty  and  ignorance 
had  been  enorrooualy  strengthened  by  mod- 
ern science  and  technology.  This  knowledge. 
snd  the  deiermJnaUon  to  use  it  productively. 
conaUtuted  his  special  strength  as  a  Con- 
greiifilonal  leader. 

CharacterUUcally.  hU  deepest  ooocern  waa 
of  tbe  young.  Here,  the  inroada  of 
disease  and  deprivation  are  the  deepest,  and 
tbe  need  for  marahalUng  aU  reaources  of 
help  the  most  pressing.  For  his  efforts  to 
&ld  handicapped  children— particularly  tbe 
mentally  retarded— and  to  enlUt  the  Na- 
tion's conaclence  In  their  bebalf,  John  Fo- 
garty  will  be  remembered  with  graUtude. 
The  work  that  he  started  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  vuion  and  insight  and  rest- 
less energy.  It  Is  tbe  only  kind  of  montunent 
that  would  have  meant  much  to  him — the 
knowledge  that  he  had  brought  help  to 
those  society  bns  long  Ignored  or  overlooked. 
Tbe  Impact  of  this  man  on  tbe  cause 
closest  to  blm — ^the  support  of  medical  re- 
searcb- Is  Impossible  to  exaggerate.  If  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Is  today  toe 
world's  most  powerful  and  Influential  force 
for  the  support  and  conduct  of  medical  r»- 
•eanrb.  It  is  in  large  part  because  John  Po- 
nrty  early  perceived  lu  promise  and  fought 
tenaciously  tor  Ita  programs.  Thti*  hU  in- 
fluence touches  not  only  the  lives  of  Amerl- 


Passiac  of  CoatrestBu  J«l>*  ^  Fof  arty 
•  Loftt  to  Ac  C««atry  ai  Thii  Uwob 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or  FXKNBTi.v*i<na 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav,  Jamtary  IS,  i9«7 
Mr.    BYRNB    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  shocked  and  grieved  when 
1  beard  oJ  Uie  death  ol  my  deep.  warm, 
personal  friend,  Congressman  John  E. 
Pogarty. 

John  was  a  great  American,  a  defender 
of   labor,   and   a   great  legislator.     His 
name  will  stand  out  forever  for  the  ad- 
vances that  be  was  responsible  for  In 
seeking  appropriations  for  medical  re- 
search,   mental    health,    child    welfare, 
cancer,  heart^-the  ailment  of  which  he 
succumbed— and  In  many  other  dleases 
and  afflictions  affecting  mankind,  rich 
or  poor.  ...... 

As  a  bricklayer  and  a  member  of  the 
bricklayers'  union,  he  was  In  the  fore- 
most rank  as  the  defender  of  labor  and 
collective  bargaining.  Recently,  the  ar- 
ticle below  appeared  In  the  Bricklayer, 
Mason  and  Plasterer  magazine.  I  am 
proud  to  present  this  outstanding  tribute 
to  JOHN  PD6ABIY  aud  Call  its  BttenUon  to 
the  Congress. 

John  Poghbtv  vbs  a  proud  Irish- Amer- 
ican He  was  a  credit  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtcs  and  his  beloved  SUte 
oJ  Rhode  Island.  He  wUl  be  long  missed 
\K  his  many  friends  and  offlcUls  in  the 
Nation.  It  wiU  be  my  earnest  prayer 
that  the  good  Lord  will  shower  him  with 
many  blessings  and  eternal  rest.  May 
his  beloved  family,  proud  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  Nation— leaving  to  them  a 
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great  HertU«e  and  loving  memoiy,  be 
protected  with  God's  bleasing: 

PiMDIO    or    CotXlMMXUAX    JOHM    B.    'O""" 

\^jiut     TO     im     OocnrimT     um     THm 

tioBKl  Union  tor  M  t»m».  »in  »•  ""  " 
r™,,  Told  unon,  thoM  in  our  «»">"7 
llTcar.  .boat  th.  h-ltJi  ««1  """f  •  °' 
DWpM    .verywMre.      Alway.    proud    of    th* 

met  o»er  the  yeK*.  .      .u.  i  tt    <««>- 

In  p«rtlcuUr.  deleg»tM  to  Ui.  lU.  oon 

n»n«>rl«i  of  hH  wnwnUon  ulU  In  irWcn 
h,  cll«l  lor  gr«i»r  ^.proprUUon.  to  me.t 
AmerlM.  h«lth  n«Kl..  «>d  oj  1»1»  "■?- 
lDlK:.n€«  .bout  bU  «rly  <>»T«  -  •  »««; 
l.y,r    in    Pro»ld.DM.    Btxod.    I»"»?i^7''«" 

member  of  Lod  1  m  M.T  ll»«  H»  wM 
"«=t«l  to  Congre-  In  1040  UMr  h.«ng 
Mr>ed  u  Preiddent  of  Uxal  1- 

A  man  wltii  a  prevlou.  hlrtory  of  .  bMrt 
.KKt  te  died  In  nu  offloe  on  C.plt.1  HI" 
on  Jimuarr  10  .bout  two  hour,  before  tBe 
start  of  the  BOlli  Conpee*.  He  wm  53.  M 
Chairman  of  the  HouM  approprUUon.  wb- 
commlttee  handling  health,  I*""""?  *"* 
weU«»  matter.,  he  w»  .  powerful  Bgure  In 

*^°tow!J  remKle.  to  the  Uontte«l  conren- 
uon.  congrweman  Pogartr  "CaU^  t^t 
when  he  flr.t  rwi  tor  CongreM  In  IMO. 
he  wa.  earning  »1.S0  an  hour  u  a  °nlo° 
brtcklayer  and  •arer.glng  MS  »  "Jf/J; 
When  he  .uddenly  found  hUMeU  ■'^»*^ 
110  000  a  year  (a  CongreMmans  pay  at  tnat 
time  I  he  thought  he  would  be  a  rtch  man. 
He  conHded  to  the  deleg.te«  that  h«  thought 
he  owed  more  money  t»ian  when  he  WM 
first  elected  to  Congreea. 

May  eminent  perK>n»  bad  Mme  Une 
thing,  to  »y  about  thl.  ou&tandlng  ^n- 
jrtMmMi  and  out«andlng  brleUayer.  Here 
M»  K>me  of  the  thing.  «ld: 

•John  Pogarty  wa.  a  great  leMler  ">*  " 
effecUve  member  of  Congreee.  I  wn  .hocnea 
and  Mddeoed  by  hi.  death.  He  wm  a 
major  architect  In  the  field,  of  health  and 
education.  Lady  Bird  and  I  eltend  our 
deepeat  sympathlM  to  hi.  wife  and  daugh- 
ter ■—Pre.ldent  Lyndon  B.  JohnMn. 

■I  am  .hocked  and  grieved  In  the  death 
of  my  dear  friend.  CongreMman  John  E 
Pogany.  He  wm  not  only  .  great  legl.- 
Utor  and  a  great  American,  but  he  wa. 
one  of  Ood-»  noblemen.  HI.  name  will  for- 
ever occupy  prominent  page.  In  the  hUtory 
of  our  country.  Por  It  wu  under  the  lead- 
erahlp  of  CongreMman  Fogarty  that  the  tre- 
mendou.  advance,  were  made  In  the  making 
of  .ppropn.tlan.  In  the  field,  of  medical  re- 
aearch  mental  health,  child  welfare,  heart, 
cancer,  and  all  other  condition.  alBlotlng 
mankind."— John  McCormack.  epeaker  of 
the  Houee  of  Repreeentatlvea. 

"John  Pogarty  wa.  alway.  a  credit  to  the 
CongreM  and  a  credit  to  thl.  IntemaUonal 
Union.  I  am  perronally  grieved  by  the  loM 
of  a  dear  friend."— Prddent  Thoma.  F.  Mur- 
phy of  the  BMAPIU. 

"Thl.  1.  a  tremendou.  lo«  to  the  country, 
eapeclally  that  pbaM  of  government  that  hM 
to  do  with  naUonal  health.  Rhode  laland 
and  the  Congrae.  wlU  not  b*  tba  iune  with- 
out him."— Sen.tor  John  O.  Paatore  of  Rhode 
bland. 

"A.  an  Individual.  CongreaMnan  Pogarty 
bcUeved  that  hi.  government  .hould  care 
about  people  who  lacked  aoceM  to  good 
health  and  adequate  opportunity.  A.  chair- 
man of  the  OongreMlonal  eubcommlttee  that 
appropriated  fund,  for  the  Dep«tment.  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
be  provided  the  le»dei«ilp  that  gave  hH 
fellow  man  the  opportunity  to  live  a  healthier 


and  richer  life.  .  .  .  W.  ahaU  mlM  hi.  prm- 
enoe.  But  hU  work  will  Uve  on  In  thoM 
million,  of  people  who  h.»e  a  better  Ute 
becauH  of  hi.  ouUUndlng  efforU  in  tne 
CongTM.."— Chairman  John  U.  Bailey  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 


JOHM  B    Poo«rf5  PAvoam  ViaioK 
(Prom  an  addreM  by  Mm.  Jame.  Buah-Brown 
Director,  Pennaylvanla  School  of  Horticul- 
ture for  Women  > 

Perhap.  you  h.ve  heard  the  .tory  of  Chrta- 
topher  Wren,  one  of  the  greatest  of  BnglUh 
architect.,  who  milked  one  d.y  unrecog- 
nized among  the  men  who  were  at  work  upon 
the  building  of  St  Pauls  cathedral  In  Lon- 
don which  he  had  dealgned  "What  are  you 
doing!"  he  Inquired  of  one  of  the  workmen, 
and  the  man  replied.  "I  am  cutting  a  piece 
of  .tone  •  A.  he  went  on  he  put  the  name 
que.Uon  to  another  man.  and  the  man  re- 
plied "I  am  earning  five  ahUllng.  twopence 
a  day  "  and  to  a  third  man  he  addreMed  the 
Mune  Inquiry  and  the  man  anawered.  "I  am 
helping  Sir  ChrHtopher  Wren  build  a  beauti- 
ful cathedral  "  That  man  had  vlalon.  He 
could  see  Beyond  the  cutting  of  the  .tone, 
beyond  the  earning  of  hi.  dally  wage,  to  the 
creation  of  a  work  of  art— the  building  of 
a  great  cathedral.  And  In  your  Ufe  It  I. 
important  for  you  to  Wrlve  to  atuln  a  vWon 
of  the  large  whole. 


CoBoecticiit  Girl  Wjm  Top  Ho»»i  i" 
CoUcfc  AU  Prapaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  cowprwmcTTT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESESTATIVES 

rhuriday.  March  tt,  1967 


Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  MlM  Judith 
Ann  Mattem,  a  freshman  at  Albertus 
Magnus  College  In  New  Haven  and  who 
comes  from  Old  Lyme  In  my  district  In 
Connecticut,  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Ronson  Corp.  at  the  35th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of 
Tobacco  EMstributors  In  New  York  City. 
Miss  Mattem.  the  daughter  of  Ernest 
Mattem.  sales  manager  of  New  Engtand 
agar  and  Tobacco,  Inc.,  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  is  the  top  winner  In  the  NATO's 
college  aid  program.  Recently  she  was 
on  the  first  semester  dean's  list  at  Al- 
bertus Magnus  with  the  highest  average 
In  the  freshman  class. 

The  NATD  coUege-ald  granU,  open  to 
children  of  full-time  wholesale  tobacco 
salesmen,  are  supported  by  contributions 
frtjm  NATD  manufacturer  and  supplier 
members.  Started  in  1959  with  granU 
to  14  students,  such  aid  is  now  given  to 
50  college  students.  Since  1963  the 
NATD  has  also  offered  scholarships  and 
presently  20  sons  and  daughters  of  re- 
taUeiB  serviced  by  NATD  wholesale  mem- 
bers, are  holders  of  these  awards. 

This  assistance  la  an  excellent  example 
of  the  growing  trend  of  volimtary  cor- 
porate educational  grants,  and  I  com- 
mend the  NATD  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  for  the  support  they  are  giving 
to  the  children  of  their  distributors, 
dealers,  and  salesmen.  In  addition  1  am 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  Miss  Mat- 
tem. and  wish  her  the  best  success  In 
her  academic  career. 


March  16,  1967 
Agaia  tke  Far,  Far  Kfkt  m  GcraaBj? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  irew  rout 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  9,  t9S7 
Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  Issue  of  Prevent  World  War  m. 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
venUon  of  World  War  HI,  Inc.,  50  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10019,  con- 
tains an  important  article  dealing  with 
the  recrudescence  gt  extreme  nationalist 
and  neo-Nazi  movements  in  Germany. 
This  Is  a  matter  which  should  be  of 
deep  concern  to  all  Americans  inter- 
ested In  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
peace  in  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  this  article 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conosissioh.l 
Recoid. 
The  article  follows: 

AO«IN     TKI    P«.     Fa«     RIOBT    IK     Ol»«">«T' 

(By  J.me.  H.  Sheldon) 
(Nora— In  thU  arUcle  we  have  uMd  the 
Oerman  abbreviation.  NPD.  to  Identify  the 
N.llonale  DemokratlKhe  Partel  Deutach- 
landa.  The  English  equivalent  I.  National 
Democratic  Party  of  Germany.) 

The  election  of  aS  candidate,  of  a  neo-nail 
party  to  State  Parliament.  In  Bav.ria  and 
Hene  during  November's  election,  hu  pro- 
voked alarm  both  In  Bonn  and  In  many  other 
capitals.  „ 

West  Oermany's  National  Democratic 
Party  (NPD)  U  scarcely  more  than  two  year. 
old.  but  It  hM  alre.dy  become  an  Important 
factor  on  the  pollUcai  scene  and  a  dangeroxi. 
raUylng  point  for  extremlat.  throughout 
Weet  Germany. 

On  November  8.  the  Party  polled  32S.0O0 
votes  (7.»%)  in  HesM.  In  the  Bavarian 
state  elecUon.  on  November  SO.  It  received 
390  000  vote.,  or  7  4'^  of  the  total.  In  Nurem- 
berg, site  of  Hitler'.  maM  ralUea.  the  NPD 
polled  13.1  "i  of  the  total.  On  Bayreutt.  the 
city  whoM  Wagnerian  tradlUons  the  Nazis 
used  to  exploit.  It  won  13.9%. 

Thl.  e.t.bll.hed  the  NPD  a.  the  third 
largeat  party  In  Bavarl..  and  resulted  In 
shutting  out  altogether  the  conservative  Free 
Democratic  Party,  prevlouely  the  third  rank- 

""At^ttU  rate  the  new  rightist  party  might 
well  pou  between  J.8  and  3  mUUon  vote,  at 
next  September'.  Bundeetag  elecOona. 

InevlUbly.  the  cry  ha.  gone  up:  "1.  It  hap- 
pening again  In  Germany?"  Leading  new.- 
p.per.  .nd  conunent.tor.  h.ve  niddenly 
"discovered"  the  danger  of  an  ultnt-rlght 
resurgence  In  Germany,  and  Bonn  political 
figure,  have  been  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween open  aglutlon  over  the  result.,  and  a 
worried  stance  advising  everyone  "not  to  be 
alarmed  by  a  local  situation." 

What  actually  doe.  NPD  sUnd  for?  What 
are  Its  principles?  What  1.  the  Blgolficance 
of  these  election.? 

Had  such  developmenU  occurred  during  a 
period  of  economic  depression,  they  might 
have  been  more  easily  ..plained— but  In  fact 
they  came  at  a  ume  when  We«t  Germany  s 
economy  1.  burgeonUig  Mid  her  foreign  trade 
Increaalng  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  of 
her  competitor*. 

Commenting  on  the  whole  .Ituatlon,  the 
JfancliMter  Ouardiaa  ohwrved  (Nov.  34. 
19M): 

"The  NPD  !e.der.  affect  at  leaat  a  veneer 
of  respecteblllty.  but  In  one  sense  they  .re 
more  dangerou.  tluin  their  more  moronic 
predeceMor..  For  they  are  the  tocu.  of  .  dls- 
satufactlon  which  has  grown  up  after  th. 
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■German  Economic  Miracle';  after  WMt  Ger- 
SnSnocrac,  ha.  prov«J  't«l':  f  <«  ^« 
federal  RepubUc  bu  been  Mcepted  Into  the 
comity  of  Weetern  nation.." 

The  NPD  hu  m  fact  developed  what  11  my. 
I.  .  "non-NaH  "  poalUon,  but  which  neverthe- 
less take,  ulvantage  of  moat  of  the  same  po- 
mlcal  and  emotional  factor,  that  .upported 
tteul".  right  in  th,  thlrtle..  AU  this  U 
presented  In  .  new  drew. 

The  NPD  announce.  IS  "principles  There 
is  also  a  manUeeto  .tucking  German  dlvUlon 
.nd  llttmg  up  the  slogan:  "Germany  for  the 
Germane— Europe  for  the  Europeans  I 

Principle  No  9  call,  tor  an  end  to  one- 
rtded"  war  crime,  trial.  In  O*™""!'  *"" 
■m  other  countrlo.  mlUlon.  of  *"  "ImM 
sgalnrt  Oerman  men,  women  and  children 

""nT^O  call,  for  a  "true  picture  of  hl«ory  " 
"We  demand  an  end  to  the  Ue  about  »le 
German  re.pon«bUlty  for  the  War,"  It  »^ 
"The  Mme  point  alK)  caU.  for  an  end  to 
money  "eitorted  from  our  nation"  as  com- 
penwaon  to  Jew..  (Although  Jews  are  not 
iueclfled  by  name  In  the  printed  document. 
ttTmeanlng  I.  fully  speued  out  In  riecUon 

"""no  11  reads:  'Germany  claim,  the  ter- 
ntorle.  where  Germans  have  lived  'or  c^- 
iuilea."  Thl.  refer,  to  the  Iwid.  beyond 
the  Oder-Neuse  Une.  but  NPD  official.  In- 
terpret It  alM  to  mdude  Au.trla  u    Oer- 

"to  artu.1  campaigning.  theM  pdUon. 
served  to  )u«Uy  fgood  deal  of  demagoguery 
ISLcklng  the  united  State..  attacUng 
NATO  calUng  for  the  deportation  of  lor- 
Mgn  worker."  and  "foreign  armle..""  demand- 
ing "nuclear  equality."  etc 

The  Infualon  of  former  NmJ  method,  wa. 
nartlcularly  viable  .t  the  local  level,  where 
l5pD  elecUon  orator,  had  to  undergo  train- 
ing .t  a  center  directed  (according  to  toe 
wSst  German  Ministry  of  the  Interior)  by 
ui  e.-Nart  ofilclal  named  Otto  HeM.  A»o- 
clated  with  him  were  two  other  former  NMD., 

who  served  u  speech-wrltere  

A.  a  result,  local  propaganda  became  much 
more  eipUclt  than  a  mere  reading  of  the 
"principle."  might  lead  one  to  expect.  A 
London  rimes  correepondent  report,  a 
luncheon  talk  with  an  NPD  oOclal  who.  In 
the  oour«  of  a  tirade,  noted  that  "not  a  rin- 
gle  Jew  had  been  gaMed  on  German  K>ll. 
The  offlcUl  repe.ted  the  standard  neo-Na^ 
formula,  that  the  ga.  chamber,  bed  been 
erected  by  American,  after  '»«««■  "> 
blacken  Oermany."  when  Miked  'or  W. 
opinion  of  Hitler,  the  party  reprewnUOve 
would  reply  that  "It  I.  too  e.rly  to  give  an 

historical  Judgment  "•  

In  fact,  the  Bavarian  campaign  aeems  to 
have  gotten  »  rough  that  the  Bavarian  ch  ef 
of  the  NPD.  who  Is  also  deputy  federal  chair- 
man of  the  party.  Fran.  Plorlan  Winter,  ten- 
dered hi.  realgnaUon,  saying  he  "inted  to 
avoid  reaponslblUty  for  bringing  Go^eM 
tanaOc  ■  back  to  power.  In  .pit.  of  Herr 
Winter",  defection,  NPD  went  on  to  More 
qulU  .  KJCcew.  «    ,^ 

In  WlMbaden,  BelBrtch  PM.bender,  67,  led 
the  Mocesrful  campaign  which  re.ul»d  In 
winning  8  seat,  for  NPD  In  the  Heme  Parlia- 
ment PaMbender  l.  vrorth  a  paragraph^  be- 
cauM  he  campaigned  a.  a  veteran  of  Wortd 
War  I,  and  "not  one  of  thoM  •""'*"'*"_J?° 
gave  up  a  parliamentary  Mat  u  a  Free  Dem- 
ocrat to  loin  NPD,  HevertheleM,  FMSbend- 
ers  ultiMiaUonallBn  during  the  campaign 
wa.  obvlou.  to  anyone.  "We  dro"t  need 
America,""  be  saXi.  Enlarging  on  NPD"  "Oth 
pnndpl.,  h«  Klded:  "We  are  •g^mjtoom- 
penuUon  to  any  Jew.  In  teael— Oennan 
Jew.,  yM;  toaell.,  no." 

PaMbender  directed  .  .peclal  attack  M^n.t 
Willy  Brandt,  who  left  Oermany  to  fight  In 
the  Norwegian  Army  during  the  War^  "He 
wa.  on  the  other  Ude,"  PaMbender  Mid.  It 
Is  dlsgunlng." 

Now  PM.bender  wUl  take  bU  Mat  In  toe 
State  Parliament  of  BeMe,  a.  the  Mnlor  ni-u 
■pokeunan  toere. 


OppoUUon  to  Oerman  partldpatloo  In  any 
nuclear  non-prollferaUon  treaty  wa.  fre- 
quently .trcMed  by  NPD".  national  vice- 
chairman,  Prla  Thlelen.  "Such  a  treaty, 
he  said.  '"wlU  not  deter  otoer  powere.  such 
a.  Urael.  from  buUdlng  theM  weapon." 

Otoer  partle.  were  attacked  at  NPD  rmlllM 
a.  "atoogM"  of  toe  United  Stat*,  and  her 
World  War  n  aUlM.  The  naUonallsm  of 
Gen  CharlM  de  Gaulle  wa«  KMnetlmM  cited 
a.  proving  that  naUonallMn  1.  now  "re.pec- 
table." 

The  NPD  ha.  about  31.000  enrolled  mem- 
bere,  according  to  Bonn  Kiurce..  Of  lh«e. 
at  leaat  3A00  are  former  Nakl».  Of  lU  1"J- 
man    esecuUve    committee.    13    we    former 

Nail..  ^ 

The  enrolled  membership,  of  courM.  doM 
not  reflect  the  actual  polling  strength  (tow 
approached  a  thlrd-of-a-mllllon  In  HeMe  and 
Bavaria  alone),  "fhe  party's  paper.  Dcufschf 
Nachnchten.  ha.  a  paid  drcuUtlon  of  about 
4S0O0  according  to  toe  national  chalnnan 
Prlt»  Thlelen.  who  alK>  Mys  toat  enrolled 
memberahip  Is  growing  at  the  rale  of  about 
1000-1200  a  monto. 

One  dlirturblng  Mpect  Is  toat  fiflly  a  third 
of  NPDs  membership  consUU  of  young  peo- 
ple who  have  no  personal  clear  recollections 
of  toe  Nusd  period.  The  party  tou.  preMnU 
a  two-pronged  appeal— to  toe  old  Mtremlat. 
on  toe  one  hand,  and  toe  youthful  hothead, 
on  toe  otoer.  „      t    j 

Weet  Germany',  outgoing  Chancellor  Lud- 
wlg  Brhard  wm  more  toan  JuaOfied  when. 
In  hi.  farewell  addreM,  he  declared  that  toe 
•trengto  of  ton  ultranatlonallst  party  pre- 
MhU  "".  challenge  to  all  democratic  force." 
It  now  becomM  necemary  to  view  thCM 
Bavarian  and  Bcmc  election  returns  In  the 
»ber  light  of  toelr  relatlonahlp  to  other 
factors  Influencing  W«t  German  poUtlcU 
attitudes.  ..„  J 

School  text..  In  the  period  tiact  Allied  con- 
trol ended,  have  tended  more  and  more  to 
•loM  over  the  terrore  of  HltlerUm  Many 
former  NmH  have  been  rehabilitated  and 
brought  to  poet,  of  high  prominence  In  toe 
government,  of  both  WMt  Oermany  and  But 

When  Beldur  von  SchlrKh,  er.twhlle 
Fuehrer  of  toe  HlUer  Touto  Movement,  wa. 
releoMd  from  Spandau  PrlK)n,  Weat  Ger- 
many", largeat  Illustrated  magaalne,  Sfem. 
found  It  expedient  to  pay  an  enormous  srum 
for  his  memolre.  Quick,  toe  second  Urgesx 
publication  in  this  field,  hM  been  running 
toe  memoir,  of  Hermann  Ooerlng".  wl"!"* 
Meanwhile  toe  Nolional-Zeilunj  und  Sol- 
daten-Ztttung,  .  naUonal  publication  orig- 
inally founded  to  report  the  doing,  of  88 
veteran.  hM  grown  Into  a  widely  circulated 
»n!^^kly  wlto  well  over  lOO.OIW  read- 
er.—perhap.  toe  second  IMgeK  West  German 
circulation  In  that  field.  _w.h™.. 

The  Wotioital-Zeiluiv  hM  .uch  obvlou. 
overtoOM  of  racism  toat.  altoough  It  MTved 
for  .  long  tlm.  m  the  orgM  of  NPD.  the  party 
hM  since  MtablUhed  a  wnaller  official  pub- 
lication of  It.  own.  "The  Noflonol  Zcilu«», 
however,  contlnUM  to  grow,  and  U  toe  rtiong- 
en  voice  of  revanchlKn  in  Wet  Germany 
lU  tomly  dl.gulMd  neo-nazlam  1.  wltoout 
doubt  toe  principal  jiropaganda  force  In  the 
drive  of  toe  ultre-rlghl  to  return  to  power. 
According  to  toU  publication,  toe  Nurem- 
berx  trUl.  were  merely  toe  vlctore"  device 
for  ""revenge,"  toe  record  of  Hitler",  murder 
of  S  million  Jews  U  only  a  "P"™!  f^fl^ 
ganda  story,""  and  veteran,  of  toe  Haa  BB 
conw  are  ""heroe.." 

^Wcordlng  to  to.  Nov,  II,  l»J«,  1-M.  ^« 
NPD  r«mlt  in  He«K  wM  ".  triumphal  rte- 
tory"'  A  long  article  1.  devoted  to  toe 
tnito"  about  Naal  ooncentraUon  camp.  In 
Au.trl.  IIM  Oermany  Going  to  Pay  f«  » 
Million   Jew.   Allegedly   Murdered   In   Au.- 

"The  November  35  iMue  comment,  on  the 
Bavarian  election..  "MeMUied  by  toe  wud 
velDlng  of  toe  anti-German.  Inalde  Germany 
iiiXaitaoad  toe  deeUon  declalon  of  Novem- 
ber 30  wu  good  and  proper,"  boam  a  large- 


type  editorial.  Again,  a  full  page  article 
deal,  wlto  payment,  to  Naxl  victim.,  under 
toe  heading   "Hestltuaon  Wltoout  End" 

One  feature  of  toe  No(ional-2ci(i*n^  I.  a 
eolumn  announcing  reuiUon.  of  former  Ma.1 
miuiary  unit..  ThM.  affair,  often  turn  out 
to  be  veritable  hotbed,  of  rtgbtwlng  ai- 
tremUm. 

A  Dutch  newepaper,  VHi  Wederland  (Am- 
sterdam!, recenUy  Mnt  a  team  of  reportere 
to  cover  a  "reunion""  of  toe  Schlo«vlg-Hol- 
steln  branch  of  HIAO  (Mutual  Aid  Society  of 
toe  soldier,  of  toe  former  Waffen  SSI  The 
Chairman  attacked  toe  "con^aou.  falalfic- 
tlon""  of  toe  Nuremberg  "Tribunal",  declalon 
which  condemned  toe  Waffen  8S  m  a  crimi- 
nal organlaaUon.  "Were  getting  sick  of  at- 
tention which  toe  foreign  ptM.  again  tolnka 
It  bu  to  devote  to  NaMMO  and  neo-NaHsm, 
be  .houted.  . 

At  toe  reunion,  cople.  of  toe  veterans  local 
naoer  were  distributed.  It  reported  In  much 
detail  toe  funeral  of  the  Ute  8S  General 
sepp  Dietrich.  When  he  died  la«>«*r  '• 
learn,  he  wm  carried  out  by  S.000  ol  hi. 
comrede.  .Inglng  toe  Horet  We««l  •ohB;^ 
In  spite  of  aU  tola.  It  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  preMht  article  to  My  toat  West  Ger- 
many £  on  toe  way  to  neo-naxl  takeover. 
The  force,  of  democracy  are  alK  '"^^f- 
and  Ludwlg  Ehrerd's  evaluation  ol  toe  NPD 
"shared  by  toe  bulk  of  tooughtfu)  people. 
Sut^Tmuat  remember  toat  a  similar  situa- 
tion alM  obtained  In  Oermany  tolrty-fi>e 

"'Se^  Chancellor.  Kurt-Oeorg  KlMlng", 
U  himself  at  leut  nominally  a  former  NsM^ 
but  he  hu  admitted  hU  put  and  been 
cleared.  "The  nagging  quMOons  still  remain. 
h«ever  Would  tt  not  have  been  possible 
to  find  a  be«3  of  government  "« /rom  any 
Naal  tinge.?  Are  toe  Gemian  '"'"'"f."'' 
ra^Il,  awake  to  toe  beginnings  of  i~-''«f 
revival?  I.  not  toe  NPD  brand  of  natlona^- 
Um  a  menace  to  toe  We««n  unity  of  NATO' 
Will  11  weaken  our  common  stance  against 

"^b^rl^e'  only  Mme  of  toe  qu»tlon, 
"the  next  decade  will  bring  tue  arawere. 


The  New  kOnttf  OtmawX 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  Mxw  rxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

rhursdoy,  March  f«,  19*7 
Mr.MINlBH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  warm 
approval  that  has  erected  ttiesriecUcm 
of  the  Honorable  Ramsey  Clailt  for  the 
highly  important  position  of  Attorn^ 
Seneral  of  the  United  SUt«  Is  a  txUmte 
iTh^  splendid  personal  and  professional 

auallflcatlons.  

As  the  foUowlng  editorial  frointoe 
New  York  Tlmea  obserVM,  the  Prod- 
dent's  promotion  of  Mr.  CTark,  U  a  re- 
ward for  demonstrated  merit  He  Is  a 
worSis  son  of  an  Illustrious  father  aivd 
The  ~un^  I  indebted  to  both  lor  their 
dedicated  pubUc  service. 
The  editorial  reads: 

Tm  Niw  ATToaMiT  GxHiau. 

Prealdent  John«n".  I>™°°"<^^'^' 
Clark  to  th.  po«  0*  Attorney  0«ner»l  u  a 
S,^  foTdiSnrtrated  merit     "  "  ^ 

b-'di^^id^^^^HS? 

2IS°S?inSS-w-hfS.^=SJ 

Zmmn  erf  ooiMdeiw:*  wltH  m  Hert  ooocern 
for  Individual  Ub«rtie«. 
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In  »l»»  at  OsiM  noonL  It  woold  1i»t.  Dmb 
iMBiiUint*  U  tb*  PmlOaBt  h>*  bon  d«- 
tarx«d  lllD^l—  the  imw  ftppoAntea  la  a  faUov 
TVOka  and  th«  •OD  o*  an  old  frt«n(L  N«T«r- 
HnllM  ««  applaud  Cba  ditdalan  of  Ju^lfla 
Tom  Clartt  to  n^ta  tram  Uie  SuprMM  Oonrt 
now  that  hla  aon  haa  been  dMljnatad  a« 
Attorner  a*iii»»L  Ha  haa  actad  upoo  a 
■eruimloua  regard  tor  Uie  proprlaOaa  that 
hM  beoosna  sadly  uncommon  In  racent  y«ara. 
Otbm  In  Ooyarnment  would  do  well  to 
■Blilata  hla  Mm«t  det»rmlnatlon  u>  aTold 
•no  tha  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  Intereat. 
Juattca  Clark's  retirement  will  oblige  Prea- 
Ident  Johnaon  to  make  another  pivotal  ap- 
pabtment  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  In 
raaot  yean  haa  often  divided  flve-to-four  on 
OKjor  tauea.  The  President  will  undoubt- 
edlT  be  counaeled  by  aome  would-b«  adylasn 
to  appoint  a  conaervaUve  In  ordar  to  main- 
tain the  present  balance.  Othera  win  argue 
the  jymboUc  Importance  of  appointing  foe 
the  flrat  time  a  Megro  or  a  woman  to  tha 
nation's  highest  court. 

Since  history  haa  a  way  of  oroHlng  np 
Presidents  who  try  U>  calculate  too  Bnaly  tha 
future  course  of  their  jTjdlclal  appotnteea  or 
the  political  purpoaea  their  designation 
might  serre.  Mr.  Johnaon  would  do  weU  to 
concentrate  abOTe  all  else  on  choosing  a  new 
member  whose  Intellectual  quallUes.  profsa- 
aonal  attainments  and  humane  under- 
standing warrant  selection.  The  oountry 
and  the  Court  wIU  be  best  off  with  sucll  a 
choice. 


PUas  far  Prafrcu 
SFEBCB 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  nxw  Toax 
DJ  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRKSEKTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  t.  1997 
Mr  KUPFHIIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  Informed  that  a  group  of  bus- 
inessmen are  forming  a  merit  employ- 
ment cmincU  In  New  York  City  which  wlU 
carry  out  on  a  community  basis  the  na- 
tional program  of  plans  for  progress. 

Plans  for  progress  Is  the  national  vol- 
iintaJT  equal  employment  opportunity 
program  of  American  business.  Through 
It  some  354  major  corporatUons  under- 
take individual  and  coUectlve  programs 
wiilch  are  expanding  employment  oppor- 
tuniUes  (or  minorities  and  are  having 
Increasing  Impact  on  the  motivation  and 
training  problems  of  young  people. 
These  projects  include  work  at  the  na- 
tional and  community  level,  as  weU  as 
ntenslve  In-plant  activities  to  achieve 
the  objectives  expressed  in  the  indivld- 
tial  companies'  plans-f  or -progress 
pledge. 

Plans  for  progreaa  Is  staffed  by  eight 
executives  loaned  for  1  year  by  member 
companies  which  continue  to  pay  their 
salaries  and  benefits.  They  work  from 
Washington  headqtiarters.  with  admin- 
istrative support  from  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Lalwr. 

The  1967  staff  of  plans  for  progress  is 
headed  by  Eugene  P.  Rowan,  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  Serving  as  administrative 
coordinators  are:  cairlstopher  B.  Conner, 
PepdCo  Inc.;  Robert  W.  Goode,  Mellon 
Natteoi  Bank:  David  8.  Nye.  Mobil  CMl 
Corp.;  MtOcolm  H.  Oettlnger,  Jr..  Na- 
tional Bnwdeaittng  Co.— BCA;  Clifford 
B.  Puekett.  Oeneral  Dynamics;  George 
8.  Sunday.  Chesapeake  k  Potomac  Tele- 


phone CO,  and  I.  U  V»a  Voortiii,  Jr, 
Aluminum  Oo.  of  Amolaa. 

In  addition  to  sparking  the  internal 
action  programs  of  Its  members,  plan* 
for  progreea  admlnlatera  several  pro- 
grams on  a  national  Icvd. 

National  and  regional  educational  con- 
ferences have  reached  more  than  10,000 
businessmen,  educators,  and  students, 
stressing  both  the  social  and  economic 
advantages  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  showing  how  it  can  be 
achieved.  This  program  includes  an- 
nual conferences  between  industry  re- 
cruiters pnd  administrative  offlciala  of 
predominantly  Negro  colleges  to  Inform 
each  group  of  the  needs  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  other.  A  total  of  488  partici- 
pants, representing  177  companies  and 
89  colleges,  attended  the  1988  conference. 
A  series  of  vocational  guidance  insti- 
tutes were  held  In  1988  at  which  the 
teachers  and  counselors  of  teenage  stu- 
dents were  given  instruction  and  moti- 
vation to  prepare  minority  youth  for  Jobs 
In  business.  The  D.8  Department  of 
Commerce,  through  its  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  enabled  plans 
for  progress  to  expand  its  VOI  program 
through  a  grant  of  $125,000.  With  this 
seed  money,  plans  for  progress  com- 
panies contributed  In  excess  of  $200,000 
to  bring  the  program  to  17  cities  across 
the  Nation. 

The  task  force  on  youth  motivation 
sponsors  visits  to  70  predominantly  Ne- 
gro colleges  where  220  Negro  executives, 
employed  by  plans-for-prosress  com- 
panies, discuss  with  the  students  the 
advantages  of  a  business  career.  Addi- 
tionally, some  500  high  school  graduates 
now  employed  in  responsible  lobs  with 
PfP  companies  have  visited  high  schools 
and  Junior  high  schools  as  living  wit- 
nesses that  opportunities  exist  In  busi- 
ness for  those  who  prepare  for  them 
by  getting  a  high  school  degree  and  de- 
veloping a  skUl.  This  program  is  being 
expanded  to  reach  students  from  the 
seventh  grade  up. 

Plans  for  progress  has  organized  meet- 
ings in  more  than  25  cities  at  which  ex- 
perts explain  to  businessmen  the  man- 
power development  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  liabor.  HEW,  and  OEO. 
and  how  businessmen  can  make  use  of 
these  programs. 

Since  Its  formation  in  1981.  plans  for 
progress  has  added  significantly  to  the 
number  of  minority  employees  In  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  In  the  member 
companies.  The  number  of  white-collar 
employees,  particularly,  has  increased 
substantially.  Certainly  part  of  this  in- 
crease is  attribuUbie  to  the  general  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Nation  during  this 
period,  but  plan»-for-progress  companies 
also  believe  they  have  contributed  to  the 
Increase  by  actively  seeking  out  minority 
employees. 

Both  as  a  national  program  and 
through  participation  of  member  com- 
panies, plans  for  progress  works  closely 
with  the  voluntary  employer  associations 
of  49  major  US.  cities.  These  associa- 
tions perform  a  variety  of  community 
services  in  the  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployment aeld.  such  as  training  minority 
worker*  lor  jobs  in  business  and  Indus- 
try and  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
source     of     employment     Information. 


Similar  procrama  are  i^anned  for  43  ad- 
dltlooal  dtles  In  1987,     New  York  CUy 

will  participate  In  this  effort. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  among  tboee 
companies  initiating  this  affirmative  ac- 
tion are  the  following  from  the  oongrea- 
skxial  district  I  represent: 

PX.AH8  roa  Paooaxaa  COMPsmas  HBaOQUAa- 
TxaxD  IK  Manrattsm 
ACT  Industrlea,  Air  Reduction  Company. 
Alllad  Chemical  Corporation,  American  Air- 
lines. Abex  CocporaUon.  American  Can. 
American  Home  Products,  American  Radl- 
abx-  k  Standard  Sanitary,  American  Sugar. 
ATSiT,  American  Tobacco  Company,  Arwood 
CvporaUon,  Avco  Corporation.  Baboock  & 
Wilcox  Company. 

Celanesa  Corporation,  Colgate  PalmoUve, 
Columbia  BroadcAUng  System.  Combustion 
Engineering,  ConUnental  Can  Company,  Corn 
Products  Company.  Dun  St  Bradjitreet,  Inc., 
Eastern  Airlines.  Inc..  EqxilUble  Life  Asaur- 
ance  Society  of  the  UA.  Oeneral  £>ynamlca. 
General  Electric  Company.  Oeneral  Tele- 
phone it  Electronics  Corporation,  W.  H.  Graca 
&  Company.  Great  AtlanUc  &  PacUlo  Tea 
Company. 

Hooker  Chemical  Corporation,  TT&T,  Kcn- 
necott  Copi}er  corporation.  Levar  Brothers 
Company.  Magnavox  Company,  McOraw  Rill, 
Inc.,  Merrltt-Chapman  A  Scott  Cofporatlon. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Na- 
tional BlBctilt  Company.  National  Dairy  Prod- 
ucU  Corp,  NaUonal  DUtllleia  k  Chemical 
Corp,  NaUonal  Lead  Company.  New  York 
Ufa  Insurance  Co,  New  York  Telephone 
Company.  Olln  Matbleson  Chemical  Corp. 
Olivetti  Underwood  Corporation,  Otla  Ble- 
vator  Company,  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways. J.  C.  Penney,  Inc..  Pepsi  Co,  Radio 
CorporaUon  of  America,  Railway  Express 
Ageiu:y.  ^c.  Saint  Regie  Paper  Company. 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  k  Sons,  tnc,  SheU  OU 
Company,  Singer  Company,  MobU  OU  Cor- 
poration. Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  Standard 
Braixds.  Inc..  Stauffer  Chemical  Company. 

Sterling  Drugs.  Inc.,  Tesaco.  Inc.  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  Trans  Wwrld  Alrllnss. 
Inc..  Twentieth  Century-Poi  PUm  Ccsp, 
Union  Carbide  corporation,  U.S.  Industries. 
Inc.,  VS.  Plywood  Corporation.  Unlroyal.  Inc, 
Vitro  Corporation  of  America,  western  Elec- 
tric Company,  Inc..  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co..  National  Board  of  YMCA.  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Service  Corp,  Time,  Inc. 


Tribate  to  s  BrsTe  Mu 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxmom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Wednesday,  March  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  COLLIEB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rear 
Adm  Howard  A.  Yeager,  who  served  his 
country  with  distinction  both  during  war 
and  peace,  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  brave 
man  to  the  very  end  of  his  career.  It 
was  typical  of  the  admiral,  who  had 
spent  a  lifetime  in  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tion, that  he  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
while  endeavoring  to  remove  his  invalid 
wife  from  their  burning  residence. 

Two  young  members  of  the  WAVES. 
Laura  Jean  Martin,  of  Port  Charlotte, 
Pla  and  Laura  Mae  Oarrett,  of  Ux  Ala- 
mos', N.  Mex.,  also  lost  their  lives  In  a 
vain  attempt  to  save  Mrs.  Yeager.  The 
admiral  managed  to  put  her  in  her  wheel 
chair  and  take  hex  from  the  second  floor 
to  the  Orst  floor  by  elevator,  after  which 


he  collapsed.  Mrs.  Yeager.  who  was 
later  rescued  by  firemen,  told  them  that 
her  husband  had  saved  her  life. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Loss  to  the 
Nation,"  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  March 
14  paid  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  Ad- 
miral Yeager.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
reiSarks  toT  the  R.co«.,  I  include  thU 
editorial,  together  with  the  Tribunes 
news  account  of  March  13 : 
I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  14,  J9671 

Loss    TO    THS    NATION 

Bear  Adm.  Howard  A.  ^«B"  .'^  »  "'{^ 
.van  In  death.  The  commandant  of  the  »vn 
Lval  district  died  U.  a  Are  In  his  residence 
at  Oreat  Lakes  Naval  Training  station  while 
Jrlnglng  his  Invalid  wife  thru  the  smoke  and 
i^.  He  was  found  beside  her  wheelchi^ 
iner  bringing  her  down  the  elevator.  Mrs. 
?i^.r^«  being  carried  from  the  hoUM 
KOd  nurses:  "Don't  bother  with  me.  Take 
rare  of  him.    He  saved  my  life." 

Adm.  Yeager's  last  act  of  sacriflce  was  a 
final  example  of  Inspiring  devotion  An 
oOcer  who  wore  the  decorations  of  hta  o<ra 
country  and  two  others,  whose  older  as 
S«uUve  officer  of  the  VSf.  Nev,jda 
launched  the  bombardment  which  started 
the  Normandy  landing,  he  yielded  one  at 
his  stars  to  come  to  Chicago  so  that  he 
might  care  for  bis  wife.  For  more  than  13 
yeis  she   had   been   a   vlcUm  of   multiple 

"■The  admiral  would  have  retired  in  three 
weeks,  reverting  to  his  permanent  rank  as 
vice  admiral.  The  day  of  hU  reUrement  had 
been  proclaimed  as  Adm.  Teager  day  and  be 
bad  been  made  an  honorary  clllsen  of  UU- 

"°Thla  reoognlUon  was  merited,  for  all  hU 
friends  and  asaocUtes  considered  Adm.  Yea- 
ger one  of  the  finest  men  they  had  »hown. 
Bis  outgoing  personaUty  made  It  easy  tor  him 
to  form  lasting  friendships.  He  wss  ^^P"- 
Ing  m  keeping  speaking  engagements  In  the 
service  of  his  country  and  In  the  cauae  of 
youth— no  fewer  than  Ml  In  the  last  year^ 
The  ooimtry  has  suffered  a  great  loss.  Its 
sympathy  eitenda  also  to  the  families  of  two 
WAVBS  who  perished  In  the  fire. 

Navt  PaoBis  Anniaii.  TiAora  Fiai  Diath 
Navy  Bit  expertt  from  Waahlngton  were 
«ipeetsd  yesterday  at  the  Oreat  lakes  Naval 
Training  center  to  Investigate  the  Bre  that 
caused  the  desths  of  Bear  Adm.  Howard 
A.  Yeager.  81.  commandant  of  the  »th  naval 
district,   and  two  WAVES. 

Adm  Yeager  and  the  WAVES.  Laura  Jean 
Martin  31.  of  Port  Charlotte.  Pla  .  and  Laura 
Mae  Garret.  25.  of  Los  Alamos.  N.M  .  died  of 
apparent  smoke  InhaUUon  aa  fire  vUtually 
destroyed  the  admiral's  20-room  navy  home 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  Lake  Michigan  at 
Great  Lakaa. 

UBSCITX    DrVALm    WTTB 

Pour  firemen  who  entered  the  burning, 
smoke  flUod  house  rescued  the  admirals  In- 
valid wUe.  60.  after  they  reached  out  bUndly 
and  felt  her  wheel  chair  on  the  first  floor  Just 
outside  the  door  of  an  elevator  that  led  from 
the  second  floor  Uvlng  quarters. 

Adm.  Ysager's  body  was  found  on  the  floor 
beside  his  wife's  wheel  chair.  A  navy  spokes- 
man said  that  the  admiral,  upon  dlsoovermg 
that  the  houae  was  afire.  apparenUy  got  hla 
wife  out  of  bed.  placed  her  In  the  wheel  chair, 
and  took  the  elevator  to  the  first  floor,  where 
he  collapsed  after  pushing  her  wheel  chair 
Irom  the  elevator. 

In  the  emergency  roosn  at  the  base  hos- 
pital. Mn.  Ysager.  who  haa  suffered  from 
mulUple  scleraaU  for  more  than  12  years, 
told  nurses: 

•Don't  both  with  me.  Take  care  or  him. 
He  saved  my  life." 

The  two  WAVBB.  who  lived  In  the  bouse 
to  take  care  of  Mrs.  Yeager.  apparently  had 
been  awakened  by  Are  and  smoke  and  had 


made  thalr  way  from  their  secobd  floor  quar- 
ters toward  Mrs.  Yeager's  bedroom  In  an  at- 
tempt bo  save  bar. 

Tmsrp^  or  rtaKES 
Tlielr  bodies  ware  found  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  two-dack  aunroom  near  the  ele- 
vator Altar  the  flra  was  dlacovored  about 
3  ajn.  It  was  believed  they  had  escaped  from 
the  building.  It  was  not  antU  a  search  waa 
made  of  their  barracks  thst  it  wss  deter- 
mined they  had  been  trapped  In  the  burning 
residence.  '  „_ 

Two  stewsrds.  RudoUo  Pablculaoan.  33. 
and  Joae  Salamanca.  33,  who  lived  In  a  baae- 
ment  apartment,  were  awakened  bJ  "h^' 
but  were  unable  to  get  to  the  second  floor 
because  of  heavy  smoke 

■I  ran  up  to  the  pantry  and  called  the  Bre 
department.  I  tried  to  get  upslaira  but  I 
couldn't.  I  ran  down  to  the  basement  and 
went  out  the  door  there.  Then  I  ran 
around  to  the  front,  but  the  smoke  there  w« 
so  heavy  I  couldn't  get  In."  Pablculanan  said. 
Adm.  Yeager  alao  turned  In  a  fire  alarm, 
a  navy  spokeaman  aald. 

Mrs  Yeager.  who  Is  In  Oreat  likes  hospital, 
suffered  smoke  Inhalation  and  burns  on  the 
back.  arms,  and  legs. 

The  Yeager's  son,  Lt.  Howard  BaUey  Yeager. 
a  naval  supply  oflloer  at  Wsahlngton  flew  to 
Oreat  Isikes  as  soon  as  he  was  Informed  at 
the  tragedy. 

A  Navy  apokesman  said  there  was  no  sus- 
picion that  the  fire  started  from  anything 
but  acddenlal  cauaes.  Damage  to  the  60- 
yeer-old  residence  wss  reported  ss  more  than 
•30  000.  The  spokesman  aald,  however.  "It 
will  probably  be  cheaper  to  tear  It  down." 


VJS.  MifitsTT  Acadmy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


or  Tzxaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Afarcft  16.  19S7 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas. .  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  very  much  being  asked  to 
once  again  serve  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  United  States  MUitary  Academy. 
I  was  originally  appointed  to  this  Board 
In  1953  by  the  tate  Speaker.  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  and  have  served  continuously  since 
that  time.  It  U  an  assignment  that  I 
have  enjoyed  very  much,  and  I  dare  say 
that  very  few  people  realize  what  a 
progressive  educational  Institution  with 
an  ouUtandlng  faculty  the  MlUtary 
Academy  really  is. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  NY.,  will  be  165  years  old 
today  In  the  years  since  its  founding  it 
has  become  steeped  In  tradiUon  and 
has  achieved  a  prestigious  reputaUon  In 
this  oountry.  ^        .,        .. 

The  words  "Military  Academy'  and 
"West  Point"  have  acquired  the  definition 
of  "dedicated  service,"  from  the  time  of 
the  institution's  IncepUon  to  the  present 
During  these  years  however,  the 
Academy  and  Its  programs  have  not 
remained  static. 

The  origlnaUng  act  of  Congress  estab- 
lished the  United  States  MiUtarj'  Acad- 
emy as  a  peace  establishment.  Our 
Pounding  Fathers— Hamilton,  Washmg- 
ton.  Jefferson,  and  others— realized  that 
an  army  of  cltiiens  must  have  some 
means  whereby  it  can  keep  abreast  of 
current  military  knowledge  and  can  re- 


tain this  knowledge.  It  was  decided  that 
a  core  of  professionals  would  be  required 
to  form  the  base  on  which  the  expanded 
armed  forces  would  be  established. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  the 
skills  and  art  of  musketry  were  basic  to 
our  close-to-the-frontler  population ; 
and  the  art  of  fortifications  and  the 
science  of  guimery  were  considered  the 
only  real  requisites  for  developing  and 
retaining  military  knowledge.  Thus  the 
UJ8.  Military  Academy  was  established, 
as  the  Nation's  first  military  college  and 
its  first  school  of  engineering.  Prom 
among  the  Academy's  graudates  have 
been  drawn  the  founders  of  the  engineer- 
ing departments  in  many  of  our  national 
colleges  and  universities,  the  professors 
and  educators  who  taught  in  these  civil- 
ian institutions,  and  many  of  the  ex- 
plorers and  engineers  who  ofiened  up  the 
West  or  built  our  railroads,  bridges,  and 
canals. 

Academy  graduates  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Mexican  War.  the  Indian 
Wars,  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 
the  Spanish-American  War — as  they 
were  to  serve  later  with  distinction  in 
20th-century  confllcta. 

As  the  science  of  warfare  in  the  19lh 
century  developed  beyond  the  fortifica- 
tion and  gunnery  stage,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  education  offered  by  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  developed  also. 
The  new  military  techniques,  along  with 
the  sciences  and  humanities  needed  to 
impart  the  knowledge  required  by  our 
rapidly  growing  Nation,  were  Included 
in  the  curriculum. 

The  educational  system  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  kept  pace  with  national 
developments:  and  by  Worid  War  I.  as 
names  like  Pershing  and  MacArthur 
came  to  the  forefront.  It  became  evident 
that  our  military  leaders  could  hold 
their  own  with  contemporaries  through- 
out the  world. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  U.S. 
Army  and  the  Academy  graduates  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  military  knowledge 
and  to  keep  pace  with  International  re- 
quirementa.  Again  in  World  War  U. 
Academy  graduates,  as  well  as  other 
American  military  leaders,  served  with 
great  distinction  and  assumed  roles  of 
global  command. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  n,  the 
professional  ofBcers  of  the  U.S.  Army — 
as  pace  setters  for  the  free  world— were 
required  not  Just  to  keep  up,  but  to  keep 
ahead.  The  number  and  complexity  of 
their  responsibilities  mushroomed. 

Today,  graduates  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emv  are  .serving  in  top  assignments  as 
military  leaders,  as  key  advisers  in  the 
realm  of  foreign  affairs,  as  scientisu  in 
research  and  development,  and  as 
pioneers  in  the  Nation's  space  program 
Many  other  alumni  have  embarked  on 
second  careers.  In  civilian  life,  holding 
Important  positions  In  industry  and  edu- 
caUon.  At  the  present  time,  seven 
Academy  graduates  are  serving  as  heads 
of  American  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

The  U.S.  Military  Academy  has  been 
able  to  meet  these  requirements  because 
of  Its  forward-thinking  programs  and  lu 
planned  curriculum  which  forms  an  edu- 
cational base  upon  which  Its  graduates 
may  advance  In  wide-ranging  and  varied 
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aelda  of  study.  More  th»n  50  percent 
of  the  Academj  alumni  pursue  graduate 
schooling  In  our  civilUn  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; and  the  majority  of  ibeae 
Kraduates  complete  their  courses  wlUi 
dtitlnctton.  In  competition  with  their 
civilian  counterparts. 

The  Military  Academy  la  no  longer 
strictly  an  engineering  school.  It  now 
has  a  balanced  curriculum  which  devotes 
time  to  both  the  sciences  and  the  human- 
ities This  balanced  curriculum  enables 
the  KTSduates  to  compete  against  con- 
temporaries to  a  variety  of  fields  and  to 
achieve  excellence  In  winning  scholar- 
ships and  Jellowshlps 

incidentally,  only  Harrard.  Yale,  and 
Princeton  have  sent  more  graduates  to 
oxford  university  as  Rhodes  'cb°}'"-  „ 
The  program  of  instruction  at  the  U.B. 
Sjmtary  Academy  Is  designed  to  prepare 
the  cadet  for  a  full  career  m  the  Regular 
Army,  with  aU  Its  Implied  and  associated 
tasks  The  Billltary  Academy  does  not 
train'  a  cadet  merely  to  be  a  secoial 
lieutenant. 

Many  groups  have  measured  the  worth 
of  the  Academy,  including  a  Board  of 
Visitors  composed  of  educators,  business 
and  civic  leaders,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  annually  evaluate  the  manner 
In  which  the  Academy  te  accomplishing 
its  mission. 

Also  the  Military  Academy  must  meet 
the  standards  of  the  Middle  States  As- 
sociation of  CoUeges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  an  organization  which  every  10 
yean  accredits  aU  degree-granting  In- 
stitutions m  the  geographical  region  In 
which  the  Academy  is  located.  This  dis- 
tinguished group,  in  Its  last  evaluation 
of  the  Military  Academy,  said : 

Tb«  CotnmlMion  ipptKlMisd  the  oppor- 
tonlty  It  and  other.  h»T.  Uiul  w  «"■»  °f 
tlM  purpo.-  »n<l  ««"J"  =<  »"  ou""^""^ 
imututlon  and  t»ltM  IbU  msanJi  to  oom- 
mend  m.  OtUUd  SUIM.  JUUUry  Acadraiy 
TiMtang  md  re?MllEg.  In  thU  sddlUonal 
wnT  •Mndartj  «nd  procedort.  for  ai»«'n- 
mihed  worlc.  thweoy  ptrtorming  »  MrrtM  to 
U»  whol«  coromunltT  o(  blgJlw  KlucaOon. 
rrm  In  »n  AMOClaUon  devoted  to  the  pur- 
,„1,  md  lnt«T.trt»"o"  °'  •duc.UoMl  M- 
oeUanc*.  tUere  1»  onlj  no  muon  room  at  ta« 
top-  tills  ««c.  I>  r«M>rved  tor  s  few.  Indud- 
;^  In  tiM  Oommlsslonl  Judgment,  the 
United  States  Military  Acedemr- 

It  is  dlfflcult  to  say  more  than  this  ac- 
eolade.  However,  I  should  like  to  quote 
a  few  excerpts  of  statements  made  to  one 
at  our  leading  news  magazines  by  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Hovde,  president  of  Purdue 
University  and  himseU  a  Rhodes  Scholar, 
Dr  Hovde  has  previously  served  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Air  Force  AMd- 
emy  and  this  year  will  complete  h^  tWrd 
yew-  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  MU- 
lUuy  Academy.  In  1966  the  Board  named 
him  chaaman  for  the  vlMtaUon.  Dr. 
Hovde  said: 

Dunn.  tn.  yean  ■too.  WocM  War  n  tb. 
J^L  hav'e  dlrecUT  »»d  «»t"'»»»'J 
been  rwponslv.  to  the  n«Kls  "^f*  *™'2 
Forcea  for  more  l>ro«dly  t»ined  per«>nnel 
than  ever  before. 

•me  Academle.  h«»e  Improved  tluilr 
academic  Instructlonra  progiami  to  a  point 
where  only  ,  lew  o<  our  lading  unl.er.iti.. 
jl,e  better  und(!rgnuju»t.  Inrtructlon. 

Also.  In  speaking  of  the  requUtsnento 
of  the  Armed  Porcee  and  the  manner  tn 
which  the  Military  Aca^lemy  Is  meeting 
these  requirements.  Dr.  Hovde  said: 


It  Is  dear  to  everyoett.  Iluit  th.  nanaga- 
ment  of  tJi.  *iTn«l  FaXM  today  rwiulM.  M 
oOcer  Corp.  poMeaolng  every  oon»lTU>l. 
kind  of  profclonai  training  and  iXlll. 

The  KlucatJon  of  our  military  professional. 
U  a  contlnuou.  and  career-long  procM.  with 
tour,  of  active  duty  int«.p««ed  with  coo- 
Mant  KbooUng.  Our  profeMlonal.  ar.  by  far 
the  bMt  educat«l  in  the  world. 

It  la  tlu>  poUcy  of  the  Academle.  and  th. 
Armed  Force,  to  Me  to  it  that  thrir  K»- 
demlcally-quallHed  graduBt«  go  on  to  grad- 
uate work  In  th.  leading  univeraltle.  of  the 
nation.  Wherever  theM  men  go  they  do 
well  They  .hould  do  well  becauae  the  grad- 
uatM  of  iMjth  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  the 
MlUtary  Academy  ecore  near  the  top  of  the 
graduate,  of  all  our  civlUah  univeraltle. 
on  the  Oraduate  aecord  ExamlnaUon.. 

Among  th.  younger.  hlghly-educat«l  om- 
cei.  In  the  Army  and  Air  Force  who  have 
taken  graduate  work,  a  tour  of  teaching  duty 
at  the  Academle.  1.  a  highly  prized  aaalgn- 
ment.  Hai-lng  a  large  pool  of  young  olBcer. 
with  graduate  training  to  choM  from.  th. 
Miutarr  and  Air  Force  Academle.  hay.  an 
outstanding  young  teaching  faculty  with  up- 
to-date  training.  Furthermore,  if  any  or 
Thr«n  young  omcer.  do  not  perform  weu  in 
thdr  teaching  duUea,  they  can  be  imme- 
dlatdy  tianafMTWl  and  othMa  brought  in. 
None  of  our  dviuan  univeraltle.  can  do  thU. 


HUh  aehocd  to  Hew  Tor*  City  plao*  itself 
^nracord  to  .upport  c<  ail  legislation  which 
would  properly  upgrad.  th.  underpaid  po.ttl 
worker,  and  also  in  aupport  oX  HB  7.  Oopie. 
of  UUs  reKiluuon  to  be  wnt  to  our  nauonai 
ofncers,  eenatora.  congreMmen  and  the  prM. 
PimJr  Larm, 
FretUient,  Branch  1*.  IIAI.X!. 

Jack  LsvajiTUSi,, 
Pre^dent.  Bnnic»  41.  W.AX.C. 
Moa  Bnxaa, 
Prttidcnt,  Uantiatttm-Broni  Postal  Union. 
HAaou>  Fosm. 
Fraidmt,  Brooklyn  PoitoZ  Union. 


Comparabaity  Beoefits  for  Postal  Wotk«r« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  wkw  roKK 
m  THK  HOOSE  OF  KKPBESENTATIVES 

rftursdav,  Morch  IS.  19S7 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 

my  privilege  to  address  a  rally  In  "fw 
York  City  of  the  MetropollUn  Postal 
CouncU.  which  represents  50.000  postal 
workers  In  the  greater  New  York  metro- 
politan area,  on  March  12.  ISSI- 

I  have  always  supported  legislaUon 
which  would  benefit  the  men  and  women 
who  do  such  an  exceUent  Job  for  the 
public  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

These  Government  employees  serve  In 
the  finest  traditions  of  public  service  and 
are  entitled  to  the  rewards  for  that  serv- 
ice which  are  rightfully  theirs. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  York  MetropoUtan  Postal 
Council  on  March  12,  1967: 
New   YoaK    Mrraopotrrsw    Postai.   CooKcn. 

Kasoi-rrrtoN  ros  LKonuTivi  RatxT.  Maich 

la.  1907 

Whereas:  The  Oovemment  lis.  denied 
postal  worker,  the  economic  weapon  of  strlk. 
ind  ha.  refuMd  to  comp.n»te  for  thl.  io». 

Wher».:  Portal  worker,  salarte.  have  con- 
tinued to  lag  behind  thoM  in  privau  in- 
duitry  and  .tat.  and  city  dvli  Murvlce.  and 

Whereas:  These  low  salarte.  are  reapon- 
.Ible  for  major  perwmnel  recruitment  prob- 
lems which  have  contrlbut«J  to  stead  ly  de- 
teriorating petal  service,  therelore  be  it 

Resolved:  That.  thl.  rally  reprewnttog  SO  - 
000  postal  workera  in  the  Greater  MetropoU- 
tan Area.  announcM  to  the  naUon  that 
Doatal  worker,  are  sick  ana  Uied  of  having 
the  budget  balanc«l  on  our  backs  and  .ub- 
sldialng  the  treasury.  Postal  worker,  are 
bitter.  reMinttul  and  In  no  mood  to  be 
sloughed  off  with  another  peanut  lal... 
Ther^or*.  i>«  it  further 

£k,i.«1:  That  this  rally  of  S.0OO  poata^ 
workera    assembled   at  Central   Oommerclal 


HevT  SiiaSM  —i  LjBloa  JobasoB 

EXTENBION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cuz.xroainA 
IN  THE  H008B  OF  BEPBBSKNTATIVIS 

Thursiiav.  March  It.  1»«7 
Idr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  deepest  concern*  has 
been  and  wUl  continue  to  be  the  con- 
tinued escalaUon  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  that  regard,  the  future  appears  dis- 
mal at  best.  There  Is  wide  agreement 
on  the  essential  truth  that  there  wlU  be 
DO  peace  In  Vietnam  without  meaning- 
ful comptumlse.  I  direct  my  remarks  to 
aU  participants  engaged  In  that  toaglc 
war  when  I  say  that  the  dogmaUc.  hard- 
line atUtude  which  presently  prevails 
must  give  way  to  meaningful  and  fruit- 
ful compromise.  Otherwise,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  friend  and  foe— Including  many 
innocent  civilians— will  continue;  and. 
I  might  add,  the  toll  of  Uves  lost  wlU  rise 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  escalaUon  of 
the  war  and  lU  attendant  Intensity  and 
violcocc 

I  believe  that  our  country  should  take 
the  InltlaUve  In  bringing  about  a  solu- 
Uon  to  the  hostlllUes  In  Vietnam.  Yet, 
unfortunately,  there  is  valid  reason  for 
beUevlng  that  we  may  indeed  be  closmg 
the  doors  to  compromise  and  modera- 
tion I  am  not  alone  In  maintaining  that 
our  poUcymakers  are  embarking  upon  a 
still  harder  and  more  uncompromising 
line  In  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  coUeagues  an  arUcle  by  a  gen- 
Ueman  who  has  very  aptly  expressed 
this  same  general  theme.  The  article 
follows: 

Hwav  STMaoK  lira  Lvmoit  Jowtsow 
From  time  to  time  something  happMis 
that  provides  a  new  insight  Wto  the  Vietnam 
war  and  tboM  that  are  making  It.  An  ex- 
ample occurred  at  th.  time  of  th.  mo.t 
ntxal  eKalatlon— the  mining  of  waUrways 
In  North  Vietnam,  and  the  shelling  oJ  North 
Vletnsmese  territory  with  artlUery.  "was 
not  BO  much  the  event  that  was  reveaUng, 
but  Its  afUrmath.  particularly  the  preM  oon- 
ferenc  held  on  February  i7  by  Preadent 
Johnson.  There  was  an  atmoaphw.  of 
finality  about  the  preM  conference.  IJax 
Frankel  of  the  New  York  Time,  nid  that 
■the  President  left  the  impression  that  he 
was  rMlgnwl  to  the  verdict  of  history." 

The  6«rt  ol  th.  PrMldenf.  remarks  give, 
one  the  feeling  that  an  extremely  Important 
decision  ha.  been  taken,  that  it  wUl  b.  fol- 
lowed to  lu  \iltlmate  outcome,  and  that  Mr. 
Johnson  U  phUosophlcally  prepared  to  ac- 
MDt  the  praise  or  the  blame.  This  Impres- 
.un  U  conveyed  especlaUy  by  a  loog  uuota- 
tlon  from  a  atatanuit  by  Henry  U  Btunwn, 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Truman  sdmto- 


lEtratlon  during  World  War  H.  1  would  Uk. 
lo  read  this  quotaUon  becauM  I  think  It  Is 
reveaUng; 

■The  slnfulneM  and  weakne™  of  man, 
Bald  stlmKjn,  "are  evident  to  anyone  who 
live,  in  the  acUve  world.  But  men  are  also 
good  and  great,  kind  and  wise.  Honor  begeu 
honor,  trust  begets  trust:  faith  begeW  faith; 
snd  liope  u  the  mainspring  of  lite.  I  have 
lived  with  the  reality  of  war.  and  I  have 
praised  MidlMs.  but  the  hope  of  honorable 
faithful  peace  1.  a  greater  thing,  and  I  have 
lived  with  that  too.  That  a  man  must  live 
with  l»th  together  Is  inherent  In  the  nature 
of  our  present  stormy  stage  of  human  prog- 
res,  but  it  has  alK>  many  time,  been  the 
nature  of  progren  to  the  past,  and  it  U  not 
reason  for  deapalr.  ... 

-We  have  bMn  ute  to  meeting  danger,  but 
not  too  lata,  the  Stlmaon  quoutlon  oon- 
tmue..  "We  have  been  wrang  but  not 
basically  wicked.  And  today  with  that 
strength  and  Krandne«  of  heart  we  can  meet 
and  master  the  futtire.  Let  them  learn  from 
our  adventure,  what  they  can.  Let  them 
charge  u.  with  our  failure,  and  do  better  in 
their  turn.  But  UH  them  not  turn  aside 
from  what  they  hare  to  do.  nor  thtok  that 
crlUdam  etcusM  inaction.  Let  them  have 
hope,  and  virtue,  and  let  them  believe  to 
manh'"'<  and  its  future,  for  there  is  good  aa 
weU  as  evU  and  the  man  who  tried  to  work 
for  the  good,  believing  in  iu  eventual  vic- 
tory whUe  he  may  suffer  setback  and  even 
disaster,  wm  never  know  defeat.  The  only 
deadly  .in  I  know  is  cynicism."  That  U  the 
quotaUon  from  Henry  L.  Stlmson  read  by 
President  Johnson  at  his  press  conlMence 
on  Feb.  37. 

Stlmaon  was  a  man  with  a  line  repuUtlon. 
In  gov«nm«nt  and  to  th.  press,  he  was 
widely  regarded  as  modeiatt,  wis.  and  Judi- 
cious He  waa  an  honest  government  servant 
trying  to  do  the  best  Job  he  could  for  his 
country.  Be  has  another  distinction.  He 
was  the  central  figure  in  the  group  of  ad- 
viser, who  persuaded  President  Harry  Tru- 
man to  drop  the  first  atomic  bomb  on 
Hlroaiiima. 

I  thtok  that  It  is  always  toterestlng.  and 
frequently  Ulumlnatlng  to  look  at  history, 
and  to  this  Instance.  I  think  that  there  is 
•omethlng  to  be  learned  by  looking  at  the 
decision  which  Stlmaon  urged,  as  weU  as  at 
what  he  subsequently  had  to  aay  about  it. 
We  have  a  good  sourre  for  this  to  hi.  biog- 
raphy which  was  written  with  Stlmson'. 
coUaboratlon  by  McGeorg.  Bundy.  It  I. 
called  On  Actlct  Senice  in  Peace  and  War 
and  was  published  by  Harper  In  1947.  The 
book  is  made  op  of  a  large  number  of  quota- 
Uons  from  Stlmson^s  dlurj-.  memoranda,  and 
article.,  skillfully  organised  with  connecting 
material  writMn  by  McOeorge  Bxmdy. 
Stlmson  approved  the  manuscript  and  wrote 
the  totroducUon.  I  would  like  to  quo« 
from  a  passage  by  Bundy  which  deals  with 
the  deceslon  to  drop  the  atom  bomb  on 
Japan  and  the  JepaneM  surrender. 

■Interview,  after  the  war  indicated  clearly 
that  a  large  segment  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet 
was  r«ady  to  the  spring  to  accept  substan- 
tially the  same  terms  as  thoM  finally  agreed 
on.  .  .  .  But  In  the  view  of  Stlmson  and  hi. 
military  advuers.  It  was  always  necessary  to 
bear  In  mind  that  at  least  some  of  Japans 
leaders  would  selra  on  any  ooDcillatory  offer 
as  an  Indication  of  weakness.  For  this  rea- 
son they  did  not  support  Grew  In  urgtog  an 
Immediate  statMnent  on  the  Emperor  in 
May.  The  battle  for  Okinawa  was  proceeding 
slowly  and  with  heavy  loMes.  and  they 
fearwd  lert  JapaneM  militarists  argue  that 
such  a  statement  was  the  Brrt  proof  of  that 
American  fatigue  which  they  tiad  l>ern  pre- 
dicting stooe  1941.  .  .  .** 

Let  me  cxplato  this  quotation  from  the 
Stlmson  bock  to  pnnent  day  tarns.  Tlx 
Japanese  eatatoet  wu  divided  betwMn  tlM 
hawks  and  the  doves.  Tb*  doves  knew  that 
Jsoan  could  not  win  the  war  and  wanted  to 
seek  a  peace  tlirough  diplomatic  chsuncla. 


Tb«  havrts.  or   th.  niutaitst.,  waatwl  to 
aght  OB  to  the  Wtter  eod.    The  eriuc«l  fac- 
tor that  strefigthenwJ  tHelr  arguments  was 
the  allied  doctrme  of  uncondlUonal  surren- 
der.    ThU  was  particularly  important,  be- 
cause it  leTt  in  doubt  tjie  fate  of  the  Em- 
peror who  was  a  vital  symbol  of  JapanMe 
^ture     and     nationhood.      The     ■'»P»o«« 
wanted   to  know   11  the   msuiuuon  at   the 
Emperor  could  be  retatoed  afttr  surrender. 
Several    Americana.    espeeUlly    former    tai- 
bassador  to  Japan  Joseph  Drew,  argued  that 
If    the    allies   would   reassure   the   JapaMse 
with   a   public   statement    that   they   could 
keep  the  Emperor,  the  JapaneM  would  then 
sue    for    peace.      Interviews    with    Jspaneae 
ofBciais  after  the  war  oonflrmed  that  Grew 
was  correct.    But  his  argument  did  not  carry 
in  the  American  government,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  JapaneM  were  putung  out  peace 
feelers   through   the   Buaaians   and  Uuough 
SwltMrland.       The     American     governinent 
chOM   to   ignore   theM   peace    feelers.      The 
Stlmwn  book  present,  a  reveling  commen- 
tary   on    this    «toaUon.      In    it    Mcoeorg. 
Bundy    writes.    "There    were    reports   of    a 
weakening  vnll  to  resist  u>d  of  'feelB.    rer 
pesce  terms.    But  such  reports  merely  «Jm- 
ulaled  the  American  leaders  to  their  imu* 
to  pi«s  home  on  all  Japanme  ie«Jer«  the 
hopelessness   of   their   cauM:    this   was   the 
nature  of  warmaking.    In  war.  as  to  a  hol- 
ing   match,    it    U    seldom    sound    'or    «he 
.tronger  oombstant  to  moderate  his  blow, 
whenever  his  opponent  show,  signs  of  weak- 
ening.    To  Stlmson.  at  ie»t.  the  only  mma 
to  early  victory  was  to  exwrt  maximum  force 
with     maximum     speed.  .  .  .  SUmson     be- 
Ueved.  both  at  the  ume  and  later.  ">»'"» 
dominant  fact  of   1B4S  vra.   war.   and  that 
therefore.  nec«Marily.  the  domtoant  objjc- 
tlve  was  victory.    If  victory  could  be  sp**;^ 
by  using  the  liomb.  It  should  be  used-  .  . 

Alter  the  war.  Henry  StUnsoq  WIOU  an 
article  to  Harptri  magaitoe  defending  his 
advocacy  of  using  the  atom  bomb  on  Japan. 
-Mj  chief  puipoee,-  he  wrote,  "waa  to  end 
the  war  In  victory  with  th.  least  poKible 
cost  to  the  live,  of  the  tma  to  the  aiml.. 
which  I  had  helped  to  ralM.  In  the  Ught 
of  the  alternatives  which,  on  fair  estimat.. 
were  open  to  us  I  believe  that  no  man  to 
our  poaltlon  and  subject  to  our  responslblii- 
UM  boldtog  to  his  hands  a  weapon  of  such 
possiblllUes  for  accomplishing  this  purpoM 
and  saving  thoM  Uves.  could  have  failed  to 
use  It  and  afterwards  look«l  hU  countrymen 
In  the  face.^'    So  said  Henry  L   SUmson. 

In  I8JB  the  Band  Corporation  undertook 
a  rtudy  of  the  phenomenon  of  surrender. 
They  looked  at  a  number  of  historical  oc- 
casions when  nations  have  surrendered  to 
the  liope  of  distilling  certain  principles  about 
when  and  imder  what  conditions  surrender 
can  be  achieved.  Out  of  this  study  came  a 
book  by  Paul  KecskemeU  enllU«l  Str.teBic 
Surrendrr:  The  PoJifics  o/  ViclOTi  and  Dl- 
Int.  available  in  paper  from  Atheneum. 

Keckemetl  carefully  analyie.  the  question 
of  the  hawks  and  the  doves  In  the  JapaneM 
cabinet.  He  inquires  Into  what  was  necewary 
in  order  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  dove. 
should  succeed  and  that  the  war  should  be 
brought  to  an  end  by  diplomacy.  Be  ny. 
that  the  doves  already  want«l  to  sue  for 
peace  in  the  H>ring  of  IMS.  "But  what  about 
the  military  estremlsu?"  Kecakemetl  wks. 
■Dtd  they  not  need  the  atomic  aash  over 
Hiroshima  to  Me  the  Ught?  Did  they  not 
finally  abandon  their  uncompromising  stand 
becauM  the  atomic  txjmb  softened  their  dour 
splnt:>  And  was  It  not  such  a  cliange  to  the 
army  s  atUtude  that  finally  enabled  the  Em- 
peror to  Oder  surrender?  We  are  now  to 
a  poeitlDn  to  answer  theae  questions  unequiv- 
ocally." My.  KecakemsH.  "We  know  th. 
detslls  of  the  policy  discussions  that  im- 
mediately preoKjed  the  sending  of  the  .ur- 
reoder  Dole.  After  the  droppUig  at  th. 
bombs  the  discussions  s1k>w  no  manifMt 
change  In  the  attitudes  held  by  either  the 
end-the-war  group  or  the  military  exlrMnlsia. 


■nie  deadlock  to  the  JBopreme  War  CouncU 
and  the  cabinet  persisted  after  Hlroehima  and 
Nagasaki .  and  even  after  the  Soviet  declara- 
tion of  war.  it  was  not  a  change  in  the  st- 
Utude  of  the  military  leaders  that  enabled 
the  fenperor  to  offer  ranmder  .  .  ." 

It  Is  clear  from  this  and  other  studies  that 
the   Japanese    wanted    to   end    the    war    a 
long  time  iiefore  the  atom  iximb  was  dropped 
on  Hiroshima,  tliat  they  would  have  agreed 
to  end  It  if  the  n.S.  had  lieen  wUtlng  to 
make  minimal  conceMlon..     The  main  con- 
cession they  wanted  was  the  retention  of  tlw 
Emperor,  and  we  ended  up  giving  them  that 
anyiray.     We   could  have  had   pesce   with 
Japan  at  least  six  montiis.  perhaps  a  year 
earUer.  If  we  bad  been  wUiing  U)  My  pub- 
licly tiiat  we   would   grant   them   wliat  we 
ultimately  ended  up  giving  them.    But  we 
did  not.    We  diOM  instead  to  pursue  a  mili- 
tary rather  tlian  a  diplomatic  courae.  and  w. 
became  the  first,  and  no  far  the  only  country. 
ever  to  drop  a  nuciear  weapon  on  a  defense- 
lees  civilian  population.    We  did  it  not  once, 
but  twice.    It  WM  not  the  d«:isioo  of  fana- 
Uca  or  extremists,  but  of  good,  moderate  men 
of    wisdom    and    responsibility,    liite    Henry 
Stlmson  and  Harry  Truman.    "Why  did  till, 
happen?    EecakemeU  potota  out  that  we  had 
no  oommunlcauon  with  Tokyo  snd  we  dldnt 
really  imderstand  the  political  sltuati£m  to 
Japan.    But  there  is  another  factor,  which 
in  my  opinion  Is  more  important.    It  is  the 
predominance  of  the  mUitary  point  oC  view. 
Military  men.  and  SUmson  was  one  of  them 
lend  to  tlUnk  in  mlUtary  terms.     They  like 
military  MluUons  and  they  favor  concepu 
like  victory.    It  is  a  part  of  their  great  tradi- 
tion and  their  training. 

What  doM  an  or  ths  mean  for  us  today? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  dotog  today  ex- 
actly what  we  did  in  1945.  We  are  lalilng 
to  understand  the  pollUcal  situsUon  In 
Hanoi,  and  the  complex  political  relation- 
ship between  BanoL  the  NLF.  Moscow  and 
PeUng.  We  are  Ignoring  peace  feelers  which 
are  so  obvious  that  our  failure  to  recognize 
them  U  the  «andal  of  the  civuiied  world. 
And  we  are  eMr&latlng  the  war.  because  Uke 
Henry  StimKin.  the  President  fear,  that  If 
we  stop  the  bombing  or  maite  any  ov«t 
gesture  toward  peace,  the  hawks  to  Hanoi 
will  Interpret  this  as  a  sign  of  our  fatigue, 
and  wlU  prOMCute  the  war  more  vigorousiy. 
One  of  the  bwt  mformod  Journalists  to 
WaslUngton  is  James  Heaton  of  the  New 
Toric  Times.  He  hM  good  Kurces  of  to- 
formaflon  to  the  White  House  and  to  the 
State  Department.  In  a  column  iMt  Octo- 
ber a.  he  said  that  Preaident  Jolinson  wm 
Marching  stocereiv  for  an  hoaorabie  settle- 
ment of  th.  war.  "He  1»  prepared  for  a 
cease-fire  and  a  phMed  withdrawal  of  all 
comtMitanto  to  Vietnam."  wrote  Beaton.  "H. 
Is  willing  to  dismantle  the  AmMlcan  baae. 
In  the  peninsula:  he  Is  to  favor  of  the  neu- 
iTalliaUon  of  aU  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  he 
Is  prepared  to  let  the  peoplM  of  South  and 
North  Vietnam  decide  their  own  political 
future,  even  if  this  mMna  a  ooaUtlon  with 
til.  Oommunlsts  or  even  a  Cotnmunist  gov- 
ernment." Beston  then  went  on  to  bemoan 
the  fact  that  Johnson  bad  not  been  able 
to  oonvlno.  anytody  that  he  wm  slnoere 
aiwutthU.  He  oooldnt  convinoe  the  French. 
he  couldn't  convince  Hanoi,  and  he  couldnt 
even  convince  the  British. 

I  think  that  the  reason  be  couidnt  con- 
vince anybody,  aade  from  hia  reputaUon 
for  dislngenuousness,  wm  that  he  wouldnt 
state  this  poaiUon  uniquivocaiiy  to  public. 
He  would  not  pubUdy  commit  the  US  to 
this  position.  Just  M  President  Truman  to 
I»4S  would  not  publicly  commit  the  CS  to 
the  preMrtatlon  of  th.  tostitutton  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  And  M  Just  M  th.  ■war 
wort  OB  to  l»4e.  M  t>ie  war  must  go  onto 
viecnMB  Jiaay  good  men  will  di.  nema- 
l^y  and  nany  motbcn  aad  father,  and 
wlvMOf  Kjldler.  will  weep  bitter  tear,  before 
it  1.  aU  ovv. 
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Bow  BtUnf  It  WM  thai  for  PrMldint 
JoBiuon  to  quote  B»nr]r  L.  StlnMon-  But 
whoevar  imT«  him  tjie  quotation  sbould  not 
ban  left  him  only  with  tho«e  jlM  wonli 
of  th«  lmt«  BtaCetmAn.  Tbjaj  ahould  hava 
glTcn  him  lh»  dcalni  p»r»gr»phj  to  hU 
1M7  article  In  Harper' a  magaalna: 

"Aa  I  look  back  over  the  Ave  reaia  of  my 
aenlce  as  lecretirj  of  war.  I  »ee  too  manj 
atern  ana  heart-rending  decUlona  to  be 
willing  to  prewnd  that  war  la  anything  eHe 
than  what  It  la.  The  lace  of  war  U  the 
face  or  death  .  .  .  War  In  the  twentieth  cen. 
turj  hai  grown  ateadlly  more  harbaroua. 
more  deatiuctlTe.  more  debajed  In  all  Ita 
aspecu  Now,  with  the  releaae  of  atomic 
energy  mani  ability  to  deatroy  hlmaelf  la 
»ery  nearly  complete  The  bomba  dropped 
on  Hlroahlma  and  Nagaaakl  ended  a  war. 
They  alao  made  It  wholly  clear  that  we  muat 
never  have  another  war.  Thla  la  the  leaaon 
men  and  leadeta  everywhere  must  learn, 
and  I  believe  that  when  they  learn  It  they 
will  find  a  way  to  laallng  peace.  There 
la  no  other  choioe.** 

Henry  L.  Stlmaon  waa  right.  The  lace  of 
war  la  the  face  of  death.  And  I  fear  that 
that  la  the  chotce  that  Lyndon  Johnaon  baa 
made. 


Wt  PnpoM:  A  MeJcn  Comtmi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  nw  BAMrsBlmx 
IH  TBI  BOUSK  OF  BBPRIBKNTATIVES 

Thmtiav,  March  It.  1967 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Republican  Tsik  Ptorce  on  Con- 
gresstotml  Reform  and  Minority  Staffing 
conducted  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
operation  and  organization  of  the  Con- 
gress during  the  B»th  Congress.  The  re- 
sults of  some  of  our  elforta  were  published 
last  faU  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
under  the  title  of  "We Propose:  A  Modern 
Congress." 

I  would  like  to  Include  In  the  Cojr- 
GtxssioicAL  RccoaB  a  rerlew  of  this  book. 
written  by  Mr.  Donald  Lambro.  which 
appeared  In  the  January  Issue  of  the 
monthly  magazine.  Rally. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Lambro  for  his 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  remarks  on 
the  book,  and  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  Mr.  Lambro's  article,  re- 
printed below,  and.  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  found  time  to  read  It.  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  "We  Propose :  A  Modem  Con- 
gress": 

Powsa  FalLoma 

(By  Donald  Lambro) 

"We  have  quite  enough  prealdeotlal  power 
and  wUl  have  more:  let  "a  at  least  begin  to 
think  about  coping  with  It." 

That*  what  Nrw  York  Tfmei  Waahlngton 
Bureau  Chief  Tom  Wicker  wrote  to  the 
Honiant  Law  Record  earlier  thla  year  about 
the  growth  of  the  executive  behemoth. 
Much  of  hla  cTltlciam  etema  from  the  Preal- 
dent'a  bold  aaaumptlon  of  power  In  hla  ex- 
ecution of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  Mr. 
Wicker  la  alao  oonceraed  laet  the  miatom  of 
aeuority  and  the  Benata'a  flllbuater  be 
destroyed. 

Wlckeri  analyala  hit  Capltd  BUI  deska  at 
a  time  when  congreealonal  reformation  waa 
an  exploalve  issue.  The  Joint  Oommlttee  on 
the  BeorgaalaaUon  aC  Oongresi  waa  knee- 
deep  in  hearings,  the  seoretlTa  Democtatlc 
Study  Group  wis  plowing  ahead  with  plana 


lor  major  reforma.  and  the  academic  oom- 
munlty  was  advising  the  Oongreas  that  the 
time  had  come  to  abed  lu  cuatomLS  and  enter 
the  twentieth  century. 

Meanwhile,  the  Republican  Task  rorce  on 
House  Reform  ws^  busy  making  Its  own 
aaseaament  of  "the  first  branch."  Two  yeaia 
ago  this  group  organized  to  Inveatlgate 
needed  congreealonal  changes,  and  It  recenUy 
compUed  Its  flndlnga  In  a  new  book. 

We  Frojjoae  A  Modem  Conflreaf  U  by  and 
large  one  ol  the  oioet  enlightening  studlea  of 
the  legislature  to  appear  In  the  last  decade. 
Albeit  within  Its  pages  there  are  reforma  and 
solutions  which  are  decidedly  not  In  Con- 
gress' beat  intereat.  But  these  ai  represen- 
tatives have  laid  bare  the  nuU  and  bolU  of 
congressional  machinery  and  pmpolnted  the 
breakdown  areas 

•Certainly."  saya  Bep.  Donald  Rumsfeld 
(III  I  in  hla  chapter  on  the  congreealonal 
oOce  "the  extensive  use  of  radio  and  Mle- 
Tlsion  by  the  President  and  the  execuUve 
branch,  coupled  with  the  prohibition  a^lnat 
radio  and  television  coverage  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  have  tended  to  encourage  broader 
understanding  of  the  executives  activities.' 
The  picture  of  a  withering,  dwindling  Con- 
gress u  further  magnlBed  when  one  oonaldeia 
that  nearly  half  of  any  electorate  cant  ".  .  . 
IdenUfy  the  Individual  who  lepreeenta  them 
In  the  national  legislature.  .  . 

Clearly.  Congreaa  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  times  The  work  which  Congress  should 
be  doing  is  not  being  done.  For  example, 
once  a  CS  representaUve  could  spend  almost 
all  his  tune  on  the  floor  of  Congress  df^ft" 
InK  questioning,  and  maneuvering.  Today 
he  spends  more  than  75  per  cent  of  tbat  time 
away  from  the  flooc.  Tbe  First  Congress 
enacted  lia  public  and  private  measures. 
By  contrast,  some  U.TM  bUls  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Bouse  alone  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Incredible  Wth  Congress. 


The  private  and  much  of  the  public  sec- 
tor—the execuUve  btaoch.  unlvenltias  and 
bualne»— have  moved  with  the  speed  and 
elllclency  of  the  computer  age.  The  i"™"" 
of  data  processing  machlnea  used  by  the 
executive  branch  has  skyrocketed  from  » 
In  1958  to  more  than  3.000  In  1IM6.  Tbe  Con- 
gress on  the  other  hand,  haa  been  content  to 
plod  along  with  old  tools  and  dated  metboda. 
Today  there  la  no  efllclent.  automated  sys- 
tem by  Which  Congreaa  could  handle  theln- 
creased  work  load.  Former  Bep  Fred 
Bchwengel  of  Iowa  dtes  an  example: 

minority  members  of  Congreaa  .  .  . 
Irecrivel  such  limited  ssslatance  from  expert 
peraonnei  assigned  to  the  standing  commlt- 
tees  that  the  wonder  la  that  any  differen- 
tiation at  all  |U|  made  on  moat  of  the  isauea 
before  the  naUooal  legislature.  ...  The  aolu- 
tlon  clearly  |«peak»l  to  the  very  health  of 
otir  government  proceea. 

Forthcoming  reform  must  address  Itself 
to  the  problem  ol  a  dangetoualy  oul-of-kllter 
check  and  balance  system-  With  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  msjor  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  being  InlUated  and  dralted  by 
executive  departments,  our  naUonal  legisla- 
ture haa  indeed  become  "the  sapless  branch." 
Mr  Bchwengel  seems  U>  have  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  Intended  role  of  Congreaa  than 
moat  of  his  former  ooueaguei.  He  writes: 
•Congraas  has  the  reaponsiblllty  to  set 
public  purpose,  to  allocate  resources,  to  teat 
the  vaUdlty  of  propoaala  from  the  President 
against  the  wishes  and  mood  of  the  people. 
In  carrying  out  Ita  leglsUtlve,  oversight,  and 
repreaenutlve  functlona,  Congreea  must 
have  not  only  fuU  and  free  access  to  infor- 
mation within  the  executive  branch  but  the 
analytical  capabilities  to  separate  the  'signals 
from  the  noise  '  Moreover.  If  Congrees  Is  to 
reUln  any  degree  of  autonomy.  It  must  equip 
ttaeU  with  the  neceeaary  machinery  and  avail 
Itself  of  adequate  manpower  for  independent 
Intelligence  gathering,  sorting  and  analysta." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONCE 

or  coKMscnctrr 
IN  TBI  HODSE  OF  RgPHESDrrATTVES 

TTiursddy.  More*  IS.  1367 
Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
sert Into  the  RacosD  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress which  I  deUvered  this  morning 
at  a  seminar  of  the  MariOme  Trades  De- 
partment. APL-CIO.  at  the  StaUer  HU- 
ton  Hotel  In  Washington.  The  subject  o( 
the  seminar  was,  "Shipbuilding.  1967— 
Year  of  Decision" 

The  address  was  as  follows: 
SHirBDitDlM0.1B87— Yiaa  or  Dsosjow 
(By    Congressman    Whjjaii    L.    St.    Omox. 
aemlnar.    Maritime    Trades    Department. 
AFL-CIO.  sutler  miton  Hotel.  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C..  Mar.   18.   1»«7) 
I  am  pleaaed  to  be  with  you  today  to  con- 
tinue our  cruaade  for  a  bigger  and   better 
Merchant  Marine.    There  are  thoee  in  Waah- 
lngton who  have  perauted  In  the  beUef  that 
the  airplane  would  be  able  to  Uke  over  all  ol 
the  functlona  of  our  Merchant  Marine  dur- 
ing our  lifetimes  but  It  appears  that  there 
U  some  change  of   heart  in   this  direction 
since  even  the  Defense  Department  la  con- 
templating the  conatrucuon  of  a  large  num- 
ber of   FDL's.     True,   theee   will   contribute 
very  little  to  either  our  shipbuilding  or  our 
ship  operating  capacity,  hut.  at  leaat.  they 
Indicate  that  ahlps  have  not  yet  Joined  the 
Diooaaur. 

Ck>mlng  as  I  do  from  New  England,  which 
for  such  a  long  period  waa  the  center  not 
only  of  ship  operaUng  but  shipbuilding  ao- 
Uvlty.  I  am  extremely  Interested  In  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  During  recent 
months  the  problem  of  ship  operation  haa 
been  amply  covered  liy  the  speskers  who  hsve 
appeared  before  you  and  I  propose  to  discuss 
a  subject  very  dear  to  my  heart — that  of 
shipbuilding  During  World  War  n.  our 
ahlpyards  performed  a  miracle  In  the  con- 
atrucUon  of  some  6.600  ocean-going  ahlps  in 
four  years'  time— •  record  that  has  never 
been  and  probably  never  will  be  equaUed 
In  the  world.  In  the  middle  of  1*43  before 
our  new  shipyards  swung  Into  action,  the 
Oermans  were  sending  more  tonnsge  to  the 
bottom  than  was  being  produced  by  the  al- 
Uea  and  there  was  great  danger  tliat  the  war 
would  be  lost  on  the  ship  lanes  to  Britain. 
FOrtunaUey.  however,  improved  metboda  of 
antl-submartne  warfare  and  an  Increased 
tempo  of  ship  production  In  the  United 
Statea  turned  the  tide  and  thereafter  the 
ultimate  outcome  waa  never  in  doubt.  Most 
of  us  recall  the  name  of  Henry  Kaiser  as  the 
foremost  shipbuilder  of  that  era.  but  most  ol 
us  who  are  tsmlliar  with  shipbuilding  rec- 
ognise that  Henry  Kaiser,  able  as  he  was. 
could  not  have  performed  without  a  aupply 
of  old-time  shipbuilders  liehlnd  blm. 

In  1941  and  1943  a  number  of  new  shlp- 
yarda  were  buUt  extending  aU  the  way  from 
South  Portland.  Maine,  to  Florida,  the  oulf 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  each  of  those 
yards  waa  staffed  by  a  cadre  of  ahlpbuUders 
from  the  older  yarda.  For  example,  the  yard 
at  South  Portland  waa  operated  by  a  group 
of  men  drafted  from  the  Bath  Iron  Works. 
at  that  time  famoua  destroyer  builders,  and 
Todd  Shipyards— at  that  time  a  highly 
skilled  repair  organliatlon,  Ths  men  from 
those  companies  managed  to  take  unskilled 
workers  from  wide  areas  to  Maine  and  make 
them  toto  shIpbuUdeia  to  a  relaUvaly  short 
time  with  the  remilt  that  a  signifleant  oon- 
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mbutlon  to  oeean-totog  tonnagf  was  made. 
Similarly    Kalaer    on    the    West   Coast   took 
labor   from  whatever   aource  he  could  and 
with  the  guidance  of  skilled  and  experienced 
lead  men  and  foremen  and  made  as   out- 
standing record  In  tbe  ooostructlon  of  ships. 
Other    companies    were    equally    successful. 
Newport  Nevrs  Shipbuilding  and  Dry   Dock 
sent  some  of  their  people  down  to  North 
Carolina  and  constructed  a  yard  where  no 
large  ships  had  ever   been   built  and    pro- 
duced   magnlBceotly   for    the    allied    cauae. 
WhUe  we  all  )o4n  In  tribute  to  thoee  accom- 
plishments, our  memories  tend  to  rccsu  the 
fact  that  Individuals  were  taken  from  farms, 
factories  end.  lor  thst  matter,  home  kltchena 
to  build  ships.     We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  f  set  that  the  entire  effort  would  not  have 
been   poealble  without  experienced   men  to 
guide    these    newcomers.     The    only    reason 
that  we  were  able  to  aucceed  was  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  number  of  ahlpyarda 
already  to  existence  to  the  country.     True 
they  were  relatively  small  but  their  workers 
had  been  tratoed  over  tbe  years  and  were  In 
a  position  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
yards  and  the  new  techniques  that  came  toto 
tjetog.     The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938  re- 
sulted In  the  production  of  a  number  of  the 
new  C-type  veeaela  and  Invaluable  experience 
was  gained  with  the  construction  of  these. 
WhUe  much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
wartime  ships  were  built  with  the  enthusi- 
sstic  aid  of  the  lady  welders,  we  must  never 
forget  that  a  skilled  welder  cannot  be  trained 
In  a  matt^  of  months  and  that  the  pres- 
ence of  such  skilled  welders  were  necessary 
to   supplement    the    work    of    tbe    wartime 
recruits. 

Ton  may  ssk  why  I  am  sounding  Uke  the 
Ancient  Mariner  and  taking  up  your  time 
with  ancient  history.  I  do  It  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  experience  of  that  period  must 
be  heeded  now.  We  talk  llghUy  of  eon- 
strucUng  shlpe  abroad.  Wblle  this  may  serve 
ss  a  stopgap  snd  I  vrtll  concede  tiiat  It  does, 
and  while  It  may  benefit  ship  owners  In  the 
short  run,  I  feel  that  the  damage  done  to  a 
vital  toduatry  to  our  country  wt>uld  be  ir- 
reparatile.  I  admit  that  shipa  cost  more  to 
build  In  the  United  State*.  Ptoaslbly  soma 
ct  that  U  due  to  the  fact  that  shipyards  here 
have  not  kept  pace  with  new  shipbuilding 
tMdinlques,  but  the  greater  part  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  pay  oor  shipbuilders  decently 
and  expect  them  to  share  tbe  fnilts  of  our 
national  prosperity. 

True,  frocn  the  view  of  the  ship  owner 
who  is  seeking  to  derive  profit  from  the  op- 
eration of  a  ship  ptirchaeed  from  the  cheap- 
est source,  these  facU  are  of  little  concern, 
but  from  our  national  Interest  It  Is  vital  that 
we  maintain  a  ahipbulldlng  base.  We  must 
be  to  a  position  to  supply  a  nucleus  of 
tratoed  men  for  Uie  operaUon  of  new  ahlp- 
yarda should  we  ever  suffer  the  catastrophe 
of  another  war  such  aa  World  War  n.  His- 
tory tiaa  a  very  unfortunate  habit  of  repeat- 
ing itself,  and  I  view  with  great  skepUcism 
the  opinions  o*  those  people  who  say  that  it 
can  never  happen  again.  Unhappily  It  al- 
ways haa  happened.  And  I  do  not  accept 
the  view  that  technological  progreea  will 
downgrade  the  role  of  ahlps  to  such  a 
situation. 

At  the  present  time  some  Wi-  of  tiie  lift 
to  South  Vietnam  Is  by  ship  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  miracle  In  the  ofllng  that  will 
reduce  this  percenUge  radically  in  the  event 
of  a  future  vrtde-spread  confilct.  It  must 
continue  to  be  our  aim  to  defend  ourselves 
on  far  shores  and  to  be  succeasful  to  this  we 
must  be  able  to  transport  our  sup^llea  and 
men  to  the  sit*  of  the  conflict.  We  cannot 
do  this  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  shipyards  of 
Oermany,  Brttaln  and  Japan  for  our  sources 
of  ships.  Tlksy  may  be  otherwiae  engaged 
when  ere  need  them  most  or  they  may  be  un- 
willing to  aid  us.  We  must  be  to  a  posiUon 
to  rely  on  our  own  resources. 

ShipbuildlDg  cannot  be  taught  by  a  cor- 
respondence school.    It  can  only  be  laarnad 


by  the  rougb  and  tough  work  at  sMsaUr 
building  ahlps.  We  need  our  ahlpyarda  and 
we  must  make  sure  for  our  own  pf««act*oo 
that  we  have  tbe  necessary  skills  wiiai  the 
necessity  artsea  U  we  seek  to  build  tliem  op 
at  that  time  it  will  be  too  late. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr  Pettis  and  hla  group 
win  agree  wlti  what  I  have  said  h«e  and  I 
know  tiiat  most  of  you  genUemen.  knowl- 
edgeable as  you  are  about  ahlpping  probleana. 
recognise  the  situation.  May  we  be  able  eo 
carry  our  message  to  tljoae  wlko  are  oo«- 
cemed  more  with  ahort-time  benefitt  than 
tbe  ultimate  good  otf  our  oountry. 
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hdp  tboM  wtww  }ota  maj  be  threateocd  by 
AUtOMBKttcB  or  eocomet  ttoUtOnt- 

Am  UpBOomb  mm.  tte  IftWttoo  wUl  help 
meet  &  aetlcms  and  poerlBf  need  Lb  sa  «f- 
fldvit  m»i>"*^  and  1b  a  way  oompatlble  wltli 
Um  Ancrtcaxi  tradlUoo  ol  free  enterprise. 

Tbe  Human  IiiTe&tm£Ct  Act  Ib  a  malcr  step 
la  Uw  right  direction.  Anurcdly  It  would  be 
far  better  than  federal  Biake-vark:  pnagruaa. 
U  aiBirTiia  prompt  copgreMlon^l  acUon. 


Tax  Break  (or  Job  Trairaf  Soaad 

EXTH^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CALxroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Thursday.  March  16.  1967 

Mr.  UPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  iny  remarks.  I  submit 
lor  Inclusion  In  the  RacoRs  an  editorial 
from  a  rwsent  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

In  expressing  support  for  tbe  proposed 
Human  Investment  Act  legislation,  the 
Times  states: 

The  Human  Investment  Act  Is  a  major 
step  In  tbe  right  dlrecUoa.  Aacuredlr  It 
would  be  far  better  than  federal  make-work 
programs.  It  deeerve*  prompt  congreselonal 
action. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress: 

Tax  BaxAX  ro«  Joa  TaAnrzKC  Soxnn 

Aa  part  of  the  OOP  campaign  to  offer  poel- 
tlre  altemaUvee  to  Prealdent  Johnaon"e 
Great  Society  program'*  Houae  B*publlcane 
aj«  pumhlng  for  Lnoocne  tax  crediu  tor  em- 
ployetB   to   ofleet  empensee   of   Job   tralalng 

Sponaon  of  tbe  "Himuia  Inveatment  Act" 
envlaloo  lavlng  mllUons  of  federal  anti-pov- 
erty dollars  by  shlfUng  some  of  the  burden 
to  private  Industry.  Employers  would  be  al- 
lowed up  to  10*&  tax  credit  for  ooeta  of  ap- 
preDUcwhlp  training,  on-the-job  training, 
cooperative  work  study  programs,  tuition  re- 
fund programs  and  oi^anlaed  group  axul 
clAs&room  instructlOD. 

The  objective  would  be  to  train  workers  to 
nil  tbe  estimated  2  mllUon  Jobs  now  vacant 
due  to  lack  of  skUled  employee. 

Bep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (B-Uo).  princi- 
pal author  of  the  measure  and  ranking  House 
Republican  on  the  Joint  Congreaslonal  Eco- 
nomJc  Committee,  points  out  the  blU  Is 
premised  on  the  fact  that  the  moat  effecUve 
Job  trainer  in  the  nation  has  always  been 
tbe  free  enterprise  economy.  Working  to- 
gether. bUBlnees  and  organized  labor  have 
consistently  developed  sound  programs 
*^uperlor  In  quaUty  to.  and  minus  the  In- 
efDciency  Inherent  in,  government  program*." 

More  than  130  co-authors  have  Joined  on 
tbe  House  bill  and  a  ownpsjnlon  Senate 
measure  has  30  sponsors.  Although  Dezno- 
crals  were  cool  to  tbe  propoeal  when  it  was 
first  advanced  In  the  88th  Congrees.  they 
sre  now  said  to  take  K  more  favorable  view 
because,  Curtis  notes,  "the  gist  of  the  Presi- 
dents economic  report  amounts  to  a  Human 
Investment  Act." 

Bep.  Glenard  P  Upscomb  (B-Lo*  Angeles) . 
one  of  the  co-suthor».  emphaaleea  two  major 
advanLagee  of  the  program.  A*  workers  move 
up  to  better  Job*  through  additional  train- 
ing, those  now  unemployed  or  under-em- 
ployed because  of  insufflclent  skill*  can  be 
jUred  to  replace  them.    The  act  would  alao 


OeTclaaJ  StaU  Uaivcrsitr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THI  HODSB  or  BEPRESKNTATIVBS 

TTivrjday,  March  It.  1967 

Mr.    FKIGHAN.    Mr.   Speaker.    In    a 

recent    speech    before    the    City    Club 

Forum  of  Clereland.  President  Harold  L. 

Enarson,  of  Cleveland  State  UniTersity. 

reiterated   his   position  that  Cleveland 

State  must   remain   In   the   downtown 

Cleveland  area  In  order  to  develop  into 

an  urban  university.     1  heartily  concur 

with  this  position  that  Cleveland  SUte 

University  is  vital  to  the  rrvitallMtlon  of 

the  central  city. 

President  Enarson 's  speech  follows: 

Nona  OK  hvxuoata  a  Naw  tjuwaasmr 

iBy  Dr.  Harold  X..  Baacaoo.  inaidfnt,  Clcve- 

laod  StaU  Univeralty) 

In  the  «rrt  draft  of  thii  talk.  I  wrote  in 

the  ritual  largiiii«e  of  «p«ter»  tvtrywhen 

ms  follows:  "It  H  »  prirUegr  to  «ppt»r  before 

Ihla  dlstln^ul*h«l  group."     Strike  out  the 

rituil  language.    In  reality  I  appear  before 

the  cotninunlty'i  Grand  Inquisitor,  the  City 

Ciub  or  CleTeiand,  a  grtmp  properly  ramoua 

for  iU  indrtve  and  penetrating  queations. 

The  erent  may  be  challenging;   it  may  l>« 

Taa;  It  may  even  be  dla»trou>.     But  wby 

does  it  ban  to  be  a  prlvUe(e  to  Face  the 

City  Club? 

So iet'i  start  all  overt 

a  UtUe  orer  a  year  ago.  a  few  day*  after 
I  bad  accepted  tbe  Job  ol  Preaident  of  the 
new  Cleveland  Stat*  Dnlvoralty.  a  long  dii- 
unce  call  from  your  tben  program  chair- 
man reached  me  in  Albuquerque.  New  Mex- 
ico. Would  I  apeak  to  tl»  City  Club  of 
Cleveland  alN>ul  \bt  future  ol  CSOf  I  would 
not.  and  I  dUl  not  For  one  tbing,  I  wa« 
barely  apprenticed  to  that  tongue-twUter 
word:  -Cuyahoga".  Obnooaly,  I  l>ad  mucb 
to  learn  alKKit  Cleveland,  about  OlUo.  aijout 
the  Ohio  Board  of  Begenia.  and  about  Ohioe 
newert  elate  unlveraity— CSC.  Now.  after 
tije  ftrtt  Jam-packed  year  on  the  Job.  though 
•til!  Uie  Sorcerer'a  Apprentice  in  tbe  black 
»rt  at  pre»ldeniuj  admlnutrauon.  t  am 
ready  to  talk  about  tl»  greateat  "Happen- 
ing" in  aeveland,  Tbt  Cleveland  SUte  Onl- 
vereity. 

In  the  beginning  was  tlie  word,  tbe  dream, 
the  vialon:  Cleveland  State  Unlvenity.  tbe 
new  public  uniretaity  in  downtown  Cleve- 
land; a4S  minion  In  hand  for  the  flret  phase 
of  a  »300  million  dollar  campus:  plans  for 
ao.OOO  full-time  day  studenu  by  IMO.  and 
15^000  studenta  by  linS,  and  between  lOflOO 
and  11,000  studenu  only  four  yean  hence— 
In  l«7l:  Cleveland  state  university,  a  new  tn-- 
l>an  university,  building  on  land  made  avail- 
able by  urban  renewal;  C8D  at  work 
planning  and  designing  a  complex  of  modem 
buUdlngs  to  tiouse  a  truly  modem  program; 
CKO  reaching  out  to  ser^e  m  new  and  Imagl- 
nauve  ways  tbe  many  needs  of  one  of  Amer- 
icas  great  metropolitan  areas:  CSn  moving 
aggrevlvely  to  provide  the  educational  op- 
poetuaitla  tot  taiM  of  thouianrti  of  young- 
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,un  in  Cuj*]uif>  County  »»!  ^T»* 
CSU— •  new  unlmmtT  l»  b»ln«.  brt«nt  wltB 
promlx.   «<>r«nt   wlUi  (rovUk  »plrUi«   In 

the  reach  ol  tu  ambition.  ^ 

There  !•  0»  Tlilon  o*  toouxTow  and  Oier* 
II  the  reaUtr  of  todmj.  And  the  teaUty  can 
also  be  painted  In  bold  and  eren  dramatic 
nrotee  It  la  a  portrait  of  a  new  unlver- 
»lty  which  U  only  at  the  ■beginning  of  the 
beginning  -  At  thta  moment.  CStT  accom- 
modatee  nearly  8.000  itudenu.  over  «.700  of 
them  in  downtown  facllltlea  tHat  are  a  cari- 
cature of  the  conventional  campui.  Over 
1  200  CSU  etudenu  overflow  Into  late  after- 
nooD  and  evening  claaaea  held  In  auburban 
high  school!.  Our  campus  of  16  acre* — yes. 
15  acrea — conalsU  ot  three  permanent  bulld- 
Inga  two  quonset  haU,  and  aU  rented  build- 
ings: the  entire  student  nnlon  Is  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Tower  Building,  where  a 
basketball  court  and  a  swimming  pool— both 
mlnlaturea— coeust  on  the  alith  floor;  the 
Ubrary  houjea  leas  than  80.000  books,  and 
part  of  It  la  In  the  (ront  of  a  converted  auto 
show  room,  which  Is  shared  with  our  book- 
store. This  la  reality  for  the  studenu  now 
attending  C80. 

We  ai«  In  nearly  every  respect,  a  Make- 
Do"  campus.  The  band  practices  In  a  rented 
warehouse;  the  basketbaU  team  practices  In 
an  armory  and  plays  its  home  games  In  high 
school  gyms;  school  dancea  are  held  In  down- 
town hotels;  the  drama  department  had  re- 
hearsed In  a  quonset  hut — until  It  waa 
evicted  to  make  way  tor  a  snsck  bar.  We 
are  abort  of  nearly  everything — short  of  fa- 
culty, Ubrmry  booka.  laboratory  equipment, 
abort  of  classrooms  and  lounges  lor  studenU 
to  study  and  relal.  short  of  time  to  do  all 
that  must  be  done,  and  short  of  that  greatest 
resource,  public  understanding  of  what  we 
are  about.  We  ate  acutely  aware  that  oux 
academic  program  doee  not  yet  provide  the 
variety,  rlchneaa,  diversity,  or  the  depth  ap- 
propriate to  a  true  unlveralty.  Finally.  thU 
portrait  of  reality  must  Include  the  frustra- 
tions of  urban  renewal,  of  hopea  raised  and 
hopea  daabed.  ^   ^ 

Within  the  past  week,  the  Plain  Dealer  had 
an  editorial  beaded  "CSD  Should  be  a  Model 
Project  for  HTJD".  CSC.  we  were  told  "pro- 
mlsea  a  giant  keystone  In  the  pattern  of 
Cleveland's  whole  plan  to  rebuUd  ItaelT'; 
CSn  U  "an  Inner  city  of  higher  learning  foe 
a  community  of  3  million":  CSO  la  "an  edu- 
cational way  out  tor  thotisanda  of  poor 
youth";  and  CSU  "la  aU  city  betterment"— 
CSU  U  "beautlflcaOon  of  a  sagging,  drab 
segment  of  KucUd  Avenue,  once  the  moat 
beautiful  street  In  the  world". 

Tou  wUl  agree  that  this  la  rtoh  and  aOrrlng 
proae— eapeclaUy  In  the  light  of  Bobert 
Weaver's  letter.  But  you  may  wonder  where 
CSU  stands.  Is  CaC  "for  real"  or  U  the  CSU 
story  atmply  the  lateat  In  a  senea  of  dvlc 
dreams  that  faUed.  another  bright  Bcman 
Candle  that  burst  with  brtUlant  splendor, 
only  to  leave  ue  In  engulfing  darkneaa? 

I  spoke  of  the  dream  of  the  future  and  the 
reality  of  liie  preeent.  But  thU  la  a  dichot- 
omy that  dlstorta  The  future  Is  Juat  around 
tba  comer — so  are  plans  and  oonimltments- 
1D»  plana  and  decUlons  being  made  right  now 
will  dictate  the  shape  of  CSU.  not  (w  years 
but  fcr  decades  to  oome.  Make  no  mlsfiake 
about  It;  the  work  of  building  this  new  uni- 
versity u  well  along.  Purthermore  It  la  on 
•cheduie.  The  architectural  plans  are  being 
tf^oBlated  Into  cement  and  stone  and  glass. 
The  plana  for  the  growtih  and  enrichment  of 
the  curriculum  are  also  being  tranalated  Into 
budgeta,  staffing  pattema.  and  program  prl- 
ontlea.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  but  we 
are  farther  along  than  many  Clevelanders 
may  rwallae. 

Before  we  enmlna  what  U  takaa  to  build 
a  university  at  quality  and  dl«tinctloa.  l«*'i 
deal  with  two  matten  that  InTlte  conluaion; 
flral.  the  matter  ot  the  downtown  kioaUon. 
and'seooDd.  the  matter  of  Uf'baa  renewmL 
The  two  ar<  relatad. 

Plrat.  the  downtown  locstlon:  CSD  la  an 
urban  unlvanltT  that  la  de^gnail  to  warn  aa 


uitaa  cUantaie.  Tba  option  of  a  flight  to 
•ubortila  or  to  paatara  land  beyosid  U  really 
no  option  at  all.  The  tuban  unlveralty  must 
b*  planted  squarely  In  the  midst  ot  the  urban 
ovnplex.  We  have  no  Intention  of  backing 
avray  frcan  the  original  goals  that  dictated 
the  choice  of  a  downtown  site  To  do  so  Is 
not  simply  to  change  the  location  but  to 
change  the  character  and  purpoae  of  the  In- 
stitutloo.  This  la  why  we  are  proceeding 
with  our  plans  and  why  CSU  U  rapidly  being 
cemontad— qulU  Uterally  cemented— Into 
place  In  the  heart  of  downtown  Cleveland. 

Second,  and  closely  related  to  the  matter 
of  the  tlowntown  locaUon.  U  the  matter  of 
urban  renewal.  There  are  obvious  advan- 
tages to  the  City  of  Cleveland  In  having  a 
thriving,  faat-growlng  university  In  lu  heart- 
land. The  university  createa  a  oonUnulng 
construction  boom.  It  createa  Jobs;  It  prom- 
isee over  larger  payrolls;  it  opens  new  mar- 
keu  for  apartment  and  dormitory  housing 
and  for  consumer  expenditures  of  all  kliub. 
Beat  of  aU,  over  the  years  CSU  wUI  be  a 
powerful  magnet,  attracting  theatree  and 
museums  and  other  cultural  actlvlUea.  Thus 
CSU  promises  a  great  contribution  to  the 
renewal  and  revltalVMtlon  of  downtown 
Cleveland  But  CSU  Is  not  designed  as  a 
rescue  operation  for  downtown  Cleveland; 
nor  Is  CSU  simply  another  urban  renewal 
project  True,  the  University  U  a  large  de- 
veloper with  money  In  Ita  pocket,  and  the 
CSU  urban  renewal  project,  which  Is  at  heart 
educational.  U  an  extraordinarily  promising 
project  by  any  teat  of  economloe  and  pubUc 
policy  I  do  not  minimize  our  disappoint- 
ment over  delay  In  getting  approval  tor  the 
CSU  project.  However.  In  the  abort  run. 
enough  land  can  be  acquired  by  direct  ac- 
quisition to  keep  CSU  moving  ahead.  These 
purchaaee  are  neceaaary  In  any  event  In  gen- 
erating "113"  credits  which  strengthen  the 
caae  for  expediting  the  CSU  project. 

If  you  doubt  our  reeolutlon  or  our  oonfl- 
dence  that  we  have  the  "future  In  our  bonea". 
stop  by  at  J4th  and  Kuclld  and  Join  the  side- 
walk  supertntendenU   who   are   monitoring 
construction  of  our  flrst  building.     Tou  will 
and  a  big  hole,  neatly  excavated  and  with 
foundations  already  poured.     (And  with  lm;k 
you  may  eee  the  cement  mixer,  painted  CSU 
green    and    lettered    "CSU— Here    We   Oo".) 
This  U  our  »5.4  Science  Building.     The  new 
building,  serving  the  research  and  teaching 
needs  of  the  faculty,  will  be  ready  for  the 
fall  claasee  ot  1988.     Within  the  next  Ave  or 
six  months,  three  major  buildings— a  huge 
clamroom  building  nearly  the  length  of  two 
football    Selds,   an   administration   building, 
and  a  20-story  combined  library  and  faculty 
office   building   will   all   go  to   Wd.     Cranea. 
trucks,  big  earth-moTlng  equipment — Euclid 
Avenue  will  echo  to  the  sound  of  construc- 
tion activity  on  a  truly  big  scale.     840  mil- 
lion la  In  hand  for  buildings  which  are  to 
b«  ready  for  the  fall  of  1««»,  when  we  expect 
to  enroll  7,800  fuU-Ume  day  studenu.    This 
IS  only  the  beginning  of  a  oonUnulng.  long- 
term  building  program  estimated  to  coat  over 
8300  million  within  a  decade. 

But  enough  of  building  proJecUons.  Im- 
prsMlve  and  dramatic  as  these  are.  We  have 
had  a  surfeit  of  talk  about  buildings  and 
architecture,  and  too  Uttle  serious  discus- 
sion of  what  land  of  a  university  we  are 
designing.  In  last  analysis  buildings  are 
ahella;  we  can  only  ask  that  their  design 
provide  flexibility.  Oxford,  among  the  old- 
eat  of  the  unlveraltlea  In  Christendom,  man- 
agee  to  provide  a  modem  education  In  build- 
ing some  of  which  are  eight  centuries  old. 
Aa  prealdent,  my  overriding  concern  is 
with  the  design  of  the  university  itself:  iU 
goalB  and  strategies  for  development.  No 
unlveralty  Is  exscUy  like  any  other.  Each 
has  lu  distlncuve  corporate  peraonallty. 
Wltneea  the  Imagee  that  crowd  the  mind 
at  the  words  "Berkeley",  "Michigan ".  "Ohio 
State",  "Illinois".  It  vrlll  not  do  to  copy-cat 
any  crther  unlveralty  anywhere,  however  ex- 
cellent It  may  be.    Although  CSU  can  profit 


greatly  from  the  experience  of  the  bast  unl- 
veraltlea In  the  nation,  in  last  analyalB  we 
must  design  here  In  Cleveland  a  university 
of  our  own  making— purpoaelully  distinctive 
and  serving  our  special  needs. 

What  are  the  choicea  wa  face?  They  are 
many,  and  we  can  touch  upon  them  only 
Ughtly  here  today.  But  briefly,  our  choices 
relate  not  simply  to  areas  of  instrucUon,  as 
lor  example,  whether  we  are  to  have  a  col- 
lege of  flne  arts  and  If  so  when,  but  to  more 
complex  matters  such  as  residential  housing. 
the  proportion  of  out-of-state  students,  the 
proper  blending  of  general  and  profeaalonal 
educsuon,  the  role  o[  co-op "  or  work-study 
programs  and  the  emphaais  and  priority  to 
be  given  to  research  and  to  pubUc  service 
activities  There  are  other  deaign  choicee 
before  us  that,  like  forks  in  the  road,  beckon 
us  to  quite  different  futures. 

In  shaping  and  designing  CSO  wa  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  oonUnulng  revolu- 
Uon  in  aclence  and  technology,  with  the  new 
awakenings  in  the  arU  and  the  humanities, 
vrtth  the  new  demands  of  a  new  generaUon 
ol  restless  snd  impatient  students;  we  must 
deal  boldly  and  constructively  with  the  com- 
puter revolution,  the  new  technologlea  In 
teaching,  and  with  the  promlae  ot  work- 
study  or  cooperaUve  experiences  aa  a  care- 
fully-contrived part  of  Uberal  educaUon. 
The  conventional  approachea  to  university 
organiiaUon.  to  the  use  of  scarce  academic 
talent,  to  the  teaching  process  itself,  no 
longer  satisfy.  It  would  be  wrong  to  model 
cau  on  the  paat;  our  reach  muat  be  to  the 
future. 

CSU  cannot  content  itaelf  with  being  Just 
another  "commuter  university,"  aa  univer- 
sities with  commuUng  studenU  are  general- 
ly stereotyped.  Historically,  the  coounuter 
unlveralty  hsa  been  a  poor  cousin  In  the 
family  of  unlverslUea.  It  hsa  not  attracted 
the  beat  of  faculty  and  the  beat  of  students, 
nor  has  it  secured  the  best  of  facllltlea. 
Lacking  residential  tacllltieB  and  serviog  Stu- 
denU who  come  to  the  campus  only  for 
clssses.  the  commuter  university  has  been 
at  a  dlaadvantage.  The  blg-clty,  downtown 
"commuter  university"  also  has  lacked  the 
amenlUea.  It  has  not  been  able  to  create 
the  atudent  loungea.  the  faculty  cluba.  the 
ooSee  abopa.  the  pockeU  of  privacy  where 
faculty  and  studenu  can  Interact.  Aa  a 
university.  CSU  somehow  must  envelope  and 
enfold  lU  studenu  The  extra-curricular 
program  must  be  consciously  improved  even 
as  the  curriculum  U  enriched  and  streng- 
thened. As  the  House  of  Intellect,  we  some- 
how must  provide  s  "home  away  from  home  " 
for  our  studenu.  We  must  tantalise  their 
curloalty,  expand  their  horliona,  improve 
their  aodal  skllU.  and  provide  a  training 
ground  In  which  to  develop  organisational 
skills,  n  we  fall  In  this,  excellence  In  the 
classrtx>m  'will  not  save  us. 

Studenu  educate  one  another.  ThU  U 
one  reason  why  06C  must  seek  vsrlety  in  lu 
student  body  sa  well  as  In  iU  fsculty  A 
good  mixture  of  out-ot-country  ss  well  sa 
out-of-state  studenu  is  important  It  U 
even  more  Important  that  the  unlvejalty 
have  a  good  blend  of  studenu  from  all  levels 
of  the  socio-economic  spectrum.  Today,  In 
Greater  Cleveland,  the  suburbs  and  the  ghet- 
toes  confront  one  another  over  a  high  wall 
ot  Indifference,  misunderstanding  and  flar- 
ing hoaUUty.  If  there  must  be  "confronu- 
tlon."  It  should  occur  In  the  unlveralty.  where 
poor  and  rich  alike  have  an  opportunity— 
perhspa  their  last— to  compete  -on  equal 
terms,  to  shsre  experiences,  and  to  wort 
whole-heartedly  at  the  buslneas  of  mutual 
understanding.  This  is  what  self-develop- 
ment la  aU  about,  and  aelf-development  u 
what  the  unlveralty  la  all  about. 

How  shaU  CSU  flt  into  tba  oommunity? 
Already  there  are  heavy  demands  upon  us 
for  short  courses  and  workshops,  for  conUnu- 
ing  education  for  adulu,  tor  a  variety  ot  serv- 
ices to  various  groups  within  the  community. 
Is  the  modem  urban  university,  perhaps  like 
the  urban  church,  challenged  to  become  "in- 
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Tolved"  In  the  Ufe  o*  the  community,  In  ita 
gnat  problem*  »nd  agonlee?  Or  doea  the 
university  neoe«»Mlly  "march  to  a  mflerent 
drummer".  I  beUeve.  u  Junes  Bryce  stated 
over  a  century  agp.  that  "a  imlveraity  should 
r«nect  the  spirit  of  the  Umes  without  yield- 
ing to  IV.  No  university  darei  be  a  captive 
of  any  single  interest  or  group  of  interesta, 
or  of  the  oommunlty  where  It  Is  located.  Nor 
can  CSU  afford  to  be  a  weather  vane,  shifting 
in  the  wind*  of  opinlone  dominant  In  the 
community  at  the  moment.  ProvlncialUm 
1»  the  deadliest  of  slnB.  The  university  whose 
reach  doee  not  extend  to  the  state,  the  na- 
tion, and  even  the  International  community 
of  scholarship  Is  no  true  university. 

In  my  rtew.  C6U  must  strike  the  proper 
balance  between  Involvement  and  detach- 
ment. We  are  not  a  social  welfare  agency, 
nor  sn  educaUonal  supermarket  appealing  to 
every  local  whim.  Our  Job  Is  higher  educa- 
tion, our  goal  that  of  providing  educational 
programs  of  quality  that  will  prepare  our 
young  men  and  women  to  compete  on  equal 
termj  anywhere  they  work  and  live.  We  can 
and  muat  defend  the  easentlal  academic  free- 
dom* of  the  oommunlty.  It  Is  right,  and  for 
that  matter  expedient  that  we  do  so.  The 
Ulented  teacher -scholars  are  in  shOTt  sup- 
ply, yirst-rate  scholars  give  their  labor  and 
their  loyalty  only  to  universities  with  Xixe 
courage  to  defend  unpopular  opinion.  But 
with  freedom  goes  responsibility.  Everyone 
agrees  that  intellectual  detachment  U  the 
hallmark  of  the  free  university,  but  few  seem 
to  realize  that  Intellectual  and  workaday  in- 
Tolvement  In  the  life  of  the  community  U  the 
hallmark  o*  the  concerned  and  responsible 
university.  We  can  and  must  cuJUvaU 
both. 

CSO  Is  a  pressure  chamber.  The  new  uni- 
versity Is  without  the  tradition  and  the  rou- 
tine* that  make  for  smooth  administration. 
There  seems  to  be  an  Intrinsic  awkardness, 
because  so  many  things  are  being  done  for 
the  first  time.  We  are  pressed  on  all  sides 
for  instant  decisions  on  Immediate  problems: 
where  to  find  temporary  space  for  next  year's 
freshman  class:  how  to  build  an  undergrad- 
uate library  quickly:  how  to  Ond  the  promis- 
ing teacher -schol  are  and  adminUtratora; 
how  to  expedite  direct  purchase  of  land;  how 
to  organize  adult  education;  and  which  flelds 
and  speclaUtles  are  to  be  developed,  and  in 
what  sequence.  We  are  bombarded  with 
questions.  And  the  answer*  that  we  give  are 
beginning  to  outline  the  shape  of  the  CSU 
of  the  future.  Dream  and  reality  Intersect 
on  the  president's  desk. 

We  hold  both  preeent  and  future  hostage 
In  our  bands.  No  one  on  the  CSU  staff  dares 
Ignore  the  Insistent  demands  of  the  present. 
Today's  students  and  today's  faculty  study 
and  work  under  substantial  handicaps.  As 
planners.  It  Is  our  >ob  to  create  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  llbrarlee.  labors torle.e,  ofllcea. 
and  classrooms  that  make  for  convenience 
and  ease  of  work  and  study.  All  this  comes 
under  the  label  of  management  and  any 
generallst  administrator  could  do  the  Job. 
But  It  takes  more  than  a  good  management 
and  good  organization  to  design  and  guide 
the  Unlveralty  community.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  cartoon  depleting  a  group  of  cavemen 
arrayed  In  hierarchical  order.  The  caption 
underneath  read.  "Now  that  we  are  orga- 
nlaed.  what  the  hell  do  we  do?" 

Here  U  the  rub.  It  la  not  enough  to  put 
buildings  together.  By  the  same  token.  It  Is 
not  enough  simply  to  asssemble  faculty  In 
the  comfortable  organizational  boxes  of 
departmenU.  InsUtutes,  and  colleges.  Burely 
the  university  obligation  extends  to  more 
than  the  tidy  packaging  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge.    But  what  are  the  great  goals 


truly  grand  design  of  university  education 
for  the  3t8t  Century? 

The  new  university  must^agoniEe  overjhla 
matter  of  goal*.  Cardinal  Newman's  great 
classic,  "The  Idea  of  a  Unlveralty"  no  longer 
•atlsfles.  Nor  Is  It  enough  to  do  obeisance 
to  the  goal  of  "ezcrtlenoe".  Excellence  for 
what?  Teaching  to  what  purpose?  Re- 
search for  what?  And  service  to  which 
groups  and  for  what  purposee? 

It>ws8  said  of  medieval  universities,  "that 
they  placed  the  admlnisvration  of  human 
affairs  In  the  hands  of  educated  nwn".  I 
doubt  that  the  great  American  "multiveral- 
tles" — these  holding  companies  for  empires 
of  wealth  end  talent — can  In  good  ooneclence 
make  the  same  claim.  In  the  complex  uni- 
versity as  In  the  complex  world  of  big  or- 
gsjilaatlons,  we  often  see  the  triumph  of 
technique  over  ptirpose.  The  Institution 
that  li  unsure  of  Its  goals  conceals  IU  self- 
doubt  by  redoubling  lu  energies  and  extend- 
ing IU  reach-  Thus  the  modern  university 
embraces  wltiiin  the  "Idea  of  the  university", 
to  hark  back  to  Cardinal  Newman's  phrase, 
virtually  anything  that  is  not  plainly  Illegal 
or  Immoral.  Here  we  witness  the  American 
concept  of  service  exercised  without  restraint. 
The  great  theolo^an,  Paul  TllUch.  has  said 
that  at  the  heart  of  every  real  person  there 
Is  the  demand  to  become  an  Ideal  person. 
The  same  can  be  said  ot  the  new  university. 
We  propose  no  Uttle  plans  tor  Cleveland 
State  Unlveralty.  We  make  no  apologies 
that  for  years  to  come  the  university's  reach 
will  exceed  lu  grosp.  There  Is  no  such  thing 
as  the  Instant  Campus,  the  Instant  Distin- 
guished    Faculty,     or     InsUnt     Excellence. 


RettorAtlM  of  tbe  laTestecat  Tax  CreM 


ZXTBrniOH  OP  R2MARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP  c&i.iroaifU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThvTsdav.  March  16.  19$7 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Spealcer,  In  support- 
ing the  rMtoration  ot  the  inveetment  tax 
credit.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  poei- 
tion  of  thoae  who  oppoeed  Its  suspension 
last  October  has  been  vindicated. 

At  that  time  we  were  told  that  the  sus- 
penslxwi  of  the  credit  was  an  intricate 
part  of  a  very  well  planned  administra- 
tion tax  policy.  Now.  leas  than  6  months 
later,  we  are  asked  to  restore  it  In  the 
interim,  the  President  has  asked  for  a  6 
percent  surcharge  tax.  This  can  only 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  coherent  tax  policy. 

In  a  speech  before  the  House  last  fall, 
I  opposed  suspending  the  Investment  tax 
credit  and  pointed  to  the  confused  sute 
<rf  the  administration's  policy.  I  Include 
below  my  statement  fnKn  the  Cohcrks- 
siONAL  Record  of  September  30.  1W6: 

Mr.   Btu..  Mr.   Chairman.   HJl.   17607   pro- 
poses a  very  critical  adjustment  to  our  eco- 
I  am  not  certain  the  full  Un- 


«u«i«^     MT^^.^j.     ^.      nomlc  policy.  .     _^  ^     ., 

Only  the  truly  ImpaUent  have  any  right  to     pUcations  of  IU  effect  are  ^predated  by  lu 

call  for  paUence.  but  It  Is  patience  that  ad-      "* •— 

mlnlsuators,  studcnU,  faculty  and  the  com- 
munity must  have.  If  we  have  the  wit  to 
plant  the  right  seeds  and  the  persistence  to 
cultivate  the  garden,  the  harvest  wUl  be 
rewarding. 

No  one  knows  quite  how  to  build  the  unl 


advocates. 

That  we  are  faced  wlUt  eooaomlc  inflation 
U  unqueatlonable.  That  the  suqienalao  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  U  the  end-aU  >o- 
luuon  Is  not  at  all  certain.  In  fact,  the 
teeamony  of  a  number  ot  administration 
wltneeeee  before  the  House  Way*  and  Ueens 


veralty  for  the  21et  Century,  yet  this  Is  what     committee  and  the  Senau  Finance  Oommit 
we  must  be  about.     Our  hopes  for  the  unl-  -    ^.  --  ---  *.      >.  -«^ 

veralty  are  UmlUesa.  Cleveland  BUle  Uni- 
versity must  be  a  university  ttoat  Is  strong 
and  proud  and  free,  coaroopoUtan  In  outlook 
yet  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  great 
metropolis,  rigorous  In  the  demands  It  makes 
upon  the  Intellect  yet  senstUve  to  the  needs 
of  the  human  spirit.  CSU  must  be  a  uni- 
versity that  Is  modem  in  outlook  but  not 
obsessively  contemporary,  that  reepecU  tra- 
diUon  when  tradition  Is  not  confused— as 
Toecanlnl  put  It — with  "the  last  bad  per- 
formance*, that  hungers  for  InnovaUons 
when  Innovation  Is  more  than  a  craving  foe 
the  currently  faahionable. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said  of  the 
Brltlah  Mxiseum.  that  the  British  built  this 
magnificent  InsUtutlon  in  a  flt  of  abaent- 
mlndedneae.     His  point,  really,  waa  that  do 

one  person  or  group  of  persons  can  blueprint 

the  development  of  a  great  Institution.     It 

Is   not   a   machine   or   a  factory  or   even   a 

specialised  kind  of  business  corporation  that 

we  create.     The  MetropoUUn  Opera  rather 

than  Metropolitan  Ufe  Insurance  Is  the  bet- 
ter   analogy.     In    sum.    think    of   your   new 

university  as  organic  rather  than  mechan- 
ical ,    as    continuous    creation    rathw    than 

completed  design,  as  potenUal  rather  than 

fulfillment.     Tour  new  university,   like  the 

child  m  family,  needs  your  attention,  your 

dollars,   and   above   all   your    understanding. 

Join  with   us  In   "dreaming  the   Impossible 

dream",  and  work  with  ua  to  fashion  a  great 

university.     And  think  upon  the  words  of  a 

contemporary    political    phlloeopher,    Adam 

Clayton    Powell,   who   said.   "Keep   the   faith 

baby  and  spread  it  gently  '     Or  If  you  prefer 

another  "  "*         *"' 


tee  throw  great  doubt  on  the  timeliness  and 
effectlvenees  of  such  action. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated: 
"Tinkering  with  the  mveataaent  credit  .  .  . 
would  create  uncertain  Uea  and  would  Unpalr 
Ito  long-range  effectlveneaa" 

Further  he  stated : 

"lu  impact  might  come  in  late  1M7  or  1968 
In  view  of  the  long  term  nature  of  corporate 
expenditure  planning.  In  this  event,  the 
effect  might  oome  Juet  at  the  wrong  time  " 

We  are  asked  to  make  a  major  alteration 
In  our  tax  poUcy  and  we  are  not  at  all  certain 
tt  wiU  remedy  the  Ul. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  obvious 
Indications  that  a  reevatuatico  of  our  tax 
program  wUl  be  undertaken  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. In  faot.  we  may  very  well  find  our- 
selvee  back  here  afur  the  election  with  this 
task. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  mosrt  unwtae  In 
view  of  this  llkeUhood  to  make  a  change  now 
in  only  one  part  of  our  tax  mechanism  when 
we  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  review 
the  rest  of  our  tax  program  at  a  later  date. 

The  tmcertalnaee  created  in  industry  by 
this  piecemeal  approach  cannot  be  over- 
looked. It  is  my  feeling  that  this  package 
should  only  be  oonalderod  when  all  of  the 
antl- Inflationary  tool*  are  before  us  for  eval- 
uation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  to  the  House 
Members  a  speech  deUvered  in  the  Senau  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Senator  Kochbi..  He  not  omly  polnu 
t.o  tn«  serious  oueetlons  raised   by  the  bus- 

gr»t  phUo»ph«r   ."»5'_''  ""I^     S«rl.  daKrlbM  U«  im1Uc«1  economic  repm- 


tor  which   we  ■hoold  «»n<J?     Beyond   the     pogo  of  the  comic  .trip  »nd  me  '°«'T  ""^     ciITloM  thU  bill  could  h»«  on  tte  .lr««ly 
rhetortc  of  commencement  eeMon  oratory,     -We  h»ve  met  the  enemy  on  the  Held  ot  bet-     cu-ion.  u. 
what  ere  the  ipeclflc  (ocU  that  mate  for  a     tie— «nd  he  la  ua." 


olearly  dwcrlbea  the  criUcal  economic  reper- 
cuieloni  thU  bill  coiild  have  oo  me  alreaf"- 
eeonomloally  plagued  CalUonila  Induatry 
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Tta*  speech  follow*: 
-Th«  BvBPXMtaon  or  thb  Iwinsiuprr  Tiix 
Ckmt— U»nAHoi«»«T  Tool  o«  Kiwmimt? 

■Mr  KncBD..  Mr.  Prieldent.  for  maOT 
rooMh.  me  economy  of  Uil*  Kitlon  hu  b«n 
idlloMd  By  the  ilrulent  ecourge  ot  InflaUon 
U  h«»  upeet  ouj  OneJicUl  mtrkeU;  It  haJ  »u 
but  doelroyed  Uie  longetendlng  blewilng  or 
low  internet  r»Me  tor  Inveetment;  It  bu  cut 
deeply  Uito  tlie  budget  of  the  American 
houMwUe:  It  ha  p«ralj»d  home  oonetrucUon 
and  flDAndng. 

•The  riperuapoeln*  of  the  ooeU  of  the 
Vletnim  w«r  on  the  high  level  ependlnf  pro- 
p-.m.  of  the  Grent  Society  ha.  produced  » 
Srowlng  unbalance  In  the  economy.  8ui- 
"^med  prtoe  increaae.  In  food.  iwvlcM,  and 
Industrial  ptoductj  threaten  the  deUcate 
jUTicture  of  our  eoonooilo  •tahUlty.  Por 
mlUlona  of  people  dependent  on  a  Bxed  In- 
come from  eoclal  aeculrty.  penilone  and  p*Jt 
M»lng».  the  figure  of  Inflation  ca«»  an  e«pe- 
elally  foreboding  shadow. 

"nowhere  In  thU  Nation  baa  the  effect  been 
mora  painful  than  In  the  Weetem  Stataa. 
Far  from  the  concentraUoo  of  capital  In  the 
flnanlcal  oenvera  of  the  eaat  coast.  Inveetors 
on  the  Pacific  Ooaat  States  ha«  been  acmia- 
tomed  to  paying  more  both  tor  capital  and 
for  induatnal  productJ.  to  my  own  SUte 
of  CalllornU.  pro«pectl»e  home  buyers  In 
the  past  year  have  been  paying  excesslTely 
high  Interest  rates  on  home  mortgages.  The 
twin  plagxies  of  higher  consumer  costs  and 
higher  Investment  ooels  have  already  crip- 
pled the  home  construction,  and  savings  and 
loan  industrtefc  In  OalUomla.  and  they  are 
eitpected  to  woct  more  mlachlaf  before  their 
course  Is  run. 

■■When  the  economy  Is  unable  to  accom- 
modate a  rapid  Increase  In  spending,  atopa 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  Inflationary  prea- 
suree  without  threatening  the  health  or 
strength  of  the  economy  Itself  On  Septem- 
ber ».  19««.  the  Preeldent  finally  offered  hb 
program  for  preserving  the  economic  sta- 
bility orf  the  Watlon.  Among  the  steps  rec- 
commended  irere  two  which  wlU  require  the 
approval  of  the  Congress.  B.R.  17007  pro- 
vides for  a  l«-manth  suspension  of  the  7- 
percent  Inveatinent  tax  credit  for  new  busl- 
neaa  Investment  In  equipment,  and  a  similar 
suspension  tor  the  acceleratad  depreciation 
of  buildings.  Since  the  introduction  of  these 
propoeals  before  the  Congress,  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  potential 
effectlven^as  of  these  suspetwlons.  and.  In 
parUcular.  the  curtailment  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit.  The  Treasury  frankly  con- 
ce<les  that  there  will  be  severe  hardahlps 
and  InequKlM  for  many  taxpayers,  but  It 
alleges  that  as  'arge  as  these  Inequities  loom, 
they  should  be  Ignored. 

•heading  economists  agree  that  the  use  of 
any  tax  sa  a  oontracycllcal  tool  should  In- 
etods  the  following:  First.  It  must  ho 
promptly  effective  and  its  economic  resulu 
consistent  with  desired  effects;  second,  it 
must  bo  equltabls;  and.  third.  It  must  not 
create  uncertainty  In  business  planning,  tn- 
Tostment,  and  output, 

"Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sus- 
pension of  ths  Uivestment  tax  credit  falls  on 
all  three  grounds. 

•The  Treasury  estlmats*  the  current  over- 
aU  overage  of  ocdsr-to-oompletlon  tuno— 
ooBimonly  referred  to  as  leadUme — for  credit 
eligible  equipment  to  be  In  the  range  of  0  to 
13  months.  In  some  cases,  as  In  the  airline 
Industry,  the  period  may  be  as  long  ss  3 
yoaXB,  The  tax  credit  suspension  would  serve 
no  good  purpose  in  such  industries.  It  would 
bo  a  very  bad  result.  It  would  result  In  a  de- 
Uyod  effect  oo  restraining  equipment  pro- 
duction and  Investment  expenditures,  Ths 
dsslrod  econosnlc  Impact  would  not  occur  for 
^  laast  »  to  13  months  and  perhaps  longer, 
at  a  time  when  the  b\isln«*s  cycle  may  no 
longer  require  such  reetralnu.  The  conse- 
quences could  ho  tragic;  they  could  weU 
mean  the  dUTerenco  botwoen  a  receoslon  ana 


a  doprsMlan.  mdustrtea  opcntlsg  at  high 
gear  would  suddenly  slam  to  a  halt. 

"Th*  present  inflation  has  had  particularly 
drasUe  eflocta  on  the  eoonoiny  of  my  State. 
The  proposed  curtailment  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  would  compound  that  hardship,  by 
foreclosing  on  the  growth  potential  al  the 
peacetime  production  of  many  Important 
manufacturers.  In  particular,  the  air  trana- 
port  industry.  As  every  Member  of  this 
Chamber  knows,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  an 
Immense  breakthrough  In  this  age  M  super- 
sonic flight.  The  longstanding  supremacy 
of  the  nmted  States  has  been  chsllenged  by 
foreign  natlona.  Including  the  Soviet  Dnlon, 

■'Mr.  President,  modem  Industry  produces 
no  other  Item  for  public  use  that  Is  more 
cosOy.  thst  requires  more  careful  thought  In 
planning  and  construction  than  the  com- 
mercial transport  plane.  The  air  transport 
industry  must  be  able  to  plan  oeveral  yean 
ahead  U  It  Is  to  maintain  lu  productive  ca- 
pacity at  an  economic  level.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  capability  U  vital,  not  only  to 
California,  but  to  the  entire  nation  Donald 
W  Douglas,  Jr..  president  of  the  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co ,  forecasts,  accurately,  I  believe,  the 
advene  effects  of  enscUng  the  suspension 

"  Ths  action  proposed  to  deal  with  a  curi- 
ous problem  can  be  expected  to  substantially 
reduce  orden  during  the  suspension  period 
and  have  a  very  unfavorable  effect  on  a  quiet 
different  economic  situation  In  19fl8  or  1B««, 
This  would  have  disastrous  results  In  the 
form  of  dislocations  to  airline  reequlpment 
plana  and  to  orderly  production  of  commer- 
cial aircraft,  resulting  in  not  only  a  costly 
and  Inefficient  lull  In  aircraft  manufacture 
but  also  substantial  layoffs  and  severe  cut- 
backs which  would  hamper  domestic  pro- 
duction of  aircraft.  This  dislocation  and  Its 
effect  on  production  coats  could  be  expected 
to  give  foreign  manufacturen  a  competitive 
advantage  with  adverse  effect  on  our  balance 
ot  payments  position  since  aircraft  provide 
a  substantial  share  of  our  exporu.' 

"Mr  President,  that  Is  the  cocnment  of  a 
distinguished  leader  In  the  aircraft  Industry. 
His  words  should  be  heeded  by  all  Senators. 
•In  a  word.  Mr  Prealdent.  the-  proposed 
legislation  will  result  In  the  kind  of  large- 
scale  unemployment  and  production  cut- 
backs that  mean  economic  disaster  for  States 
highly  dependent  on  such  large  Industries, 
m  my  own  State,  there  are  over  500.000 
people  dependent  on  the  aerospace  and  air- 
line Industries  for  their  Income  Are  their 
lobs  to  bo  sacnflced  in  1M8  for  the  problems 
of  IBM?  It  la  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
poUcles  of  this  admlnUtraUon  when  pos- 
sible future  unemployment  must  be  used  as 
a  club  to  control  present  spending. 

■The  equitable  application  of  the  suspen- 
sion clearly  leaves  much  to  bo  desired.  The 
Prwldent  contended: 

■••The  suspension  should  be  across  the 
board,  without  exception,  applying  effectively 
and  equitably  to  all  Investing  Industries, 
No  special  treatment  or  special  exclusion 
should  bo  mads  for  this  brief  period  of 
susponslon,^ 

"But  how  can  It  bo  applied  oqultsbly  when 
Its  result*  an  Inherently  so  Inequitable? 
The  clear  discrimination  sgalnst  the  long 
leadtlme  manufacturen  Is  only  one  example. 
"What  of  the  Industries  Involved  In  equip- 
ment essential  to  the  national  aecurlty  or 
welfare?  The  highly  complex  and  special- 
ised natun  of  producU  needed  to  meet  na- 
tional security  demands  the  conUnuous  mod- 
ernization of  our  plants  ss  well  as  the 
constant  dealgn,  fabrication  and  Installation 
of  new  tools  and  equipment.  We  are  only 
now  beginning  to  reduce  the  tremendous 
boxcar  shortage  that  eilsU  throughout  the 
country.  Are  all  these  national  needa  to  be 
aacrlflced  for  the  sake  of  equaUty? 

■What  of  the  industries  which  have  con- 
tracU,  prior  to  the  proposed  suspension  date, 
with  opttooB  to  purchase?     The  buyer  In 


tbeso  contracts,  of  course,  relied  on  the  avall- 
abiuty  of  the  Invostment  credit  In  parting 
with  the  oonsldotatlon  for  the  option. 
Should  he  now  bo  made  to  choose  between 
letting  ths  option  lapse,  forfeiting  the  con- 
sideration therefor  or  exerclsmg  It  without 
receiving  the  anticipated  Investment  credit? 
■•The  uncertalnUee  and  hnxards  of  the 
abovs  consequences  sn  only  emphsslsod  by 
ths  words  of  Prealdent  Johnson  himself  when 

be  stated:  

"  'Ths  suspension  could  well  ho  looked  st 
again  In  January  ot  19M,  Wo  have  no 
arbitrary  position  In  the  matter.* 

•■Is  this  then  the  basis  upon  which  busi- 
nessmen must  plan  their  future  investments? 
"Mr.  Prealdent.  then  U  little  question  but 
that  action  muat  be  taken  to  control  this 
Nation's  overheated  economy.  But  such  ac- 
Uon  should  not  bo  a  political  expedient  to 
avoid  Increasing  taxes  in  an  election  year,  nor 
should  it  attempt  to  uss  a  device  which  was 
Intended  to  bo  a  permanent  part  of  our  tax 
structure.  The  tax  credit  la  not  or  was  It 
Intended  to  be  an  economic  spigot  to,^be 
turned  off  and  on  as  a  selective  tax  device  of 
fiscal  policy.  Its  effects  are  not  prompt,  lu 
application  Is  not  equitable,  and  Its  conse- 
quences are  not  certain. 

•'Should  the  administration  persist  with 
this  questionable  solution,  the  Congrsos  must 
give  serious  consideration  to  exemptions  for 
long  lead-time  Industries,  for  option  con- 
tracu  and  for  industries  Involved  In  the  Na- 
tion's defense  need*.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  threate«  the  very  economic  sUblUty 
these  proposals  seek  to  achieve. 
"Mr.  Prosldent.  I  yield  the  Boor. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxxNoia 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdat.  March  IS,  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSin.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Government  In  Warsaw,  which  Is 
so  persistently  (»urted  by  the  State  De- 
partment, objected  to  the  request  ot  a 
great  American,  former  Vice  President 
Nixon,  to  visit  that  country.  Obviously 
they  do  iwt  want  an  international  figure 
of  his  stature  view  the  results  of  Com- 
munist mismanagement  of  the  Polish 
economy  and  their  practice  of  depriving 
their  citizens  of  elementary  clvU  rights. 
An  Intriguing  editorial  on  this  subject 
appeared  In  the  Polish  American  on 
March  11: 

NncoN  IK  WsasAW 
Former  Vic*  President  Richard  M.  NUon 
has  reportedly  been  denied  permission  by  the 
Polish  govememnt  to  visit  that  country  some- 
time this  year.  ThU  vlslt-tbat-wlU-not-take- 
placo  nmlnds  us  of  an  earlier  year— 1»59.  to 
be  exact— when  Mr.  Nixon  was  able  to  visit 
Poland. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts  at  the 
time,  along  the  entln  road  that  Nixon 
traveled  on  his  ootry  Into  Warsaw  from  the 
airport,  a  crowd  of  300.000  Waiaovlans  packed 
the  sidewalks  and  streets,  shouting  "Long 
live  America  I  Long  Uve  Ntxonl  Long  live 
Eleenhowerr  Flowen  fell  upon  the  Vice 
Pneldent  and  his  vrtfe  to  the  extent  that  their 
car  had  to  be  stopped  several  Umes  to  n- 
move  some  of  the  counUMs  bouqueu.  Wom- 
en thnw  him  kisses  amid  ths  Sowing  ot 
tean.  and  everywhere  he  was  greeted  by  that 
traditional  Polish  gesture  ot  friendship.  "May 
ho  live  a  hundred  yean."    Soma  oven  sang 


■•Poland  U  not  yet  loat"  In  attempting  to 
aipnes  those  deep  emotions  which  character- 
Ued  thU  extraordinary  scene. 

That  evening  Nixon  would  remark:  Words 
tall  me  In  descrlbUig  it.  I  have  never  known 
such  a  recepuon  from  torelgnen  In  my  life 

And  the  New  Totk  Tlmea  would  remark 
editorially:  "In  one  hour  ot  truth,  as  the 
Nuon  caravan  rode  from  the  airport  to  the 
city  the  friends  of  freedom  and  democracy 
mUied  new  oourage  and  new  heart,  which 
'annot  but  affect  profoundly  the  world  po- 
Utlrwl  •ccm." 

After  recalling  the  scene  of  his  first  visit,  it 
IS  easy  to  underatand  why  the  Polish  govern- 
ment U  not  eager  to  have  Mr.  Nixon  malte 
an  encore  trip.  For.  the  question  immediately 
comes  to  mind,  when  was  the  last  time  that 
Oomulka  himself  received  a  tnbuW  from  the 
PoUah  people  which  even  came  close  to  ap- 
proaching that  accorded  NUon  In  19587 


St.  Patrick's  Day,  19«7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  srrw  jnssr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  IS,  1967 


Mr  MINISH,  Mr,  Speaker,  almost  15 
centiiriee  ago  the  man  we  know  as  St. 
Patrick  converted  Ireland  to  Christian- 
ity Por  this  feat  we  remember  him  to- 
day. But  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  he 
did  much  more — for  Ireland  and  for  the 
world.  "Kiday.  In  an  age  of  mlsunder- 
standing  and  war,  we  need  especially  to 
remember  the  clvUlzlng  Influence  which 
this  gentle  saint  exerted  upon  not  only 
those  closest  to  him  but  also  on  an  en- 
tire nation,  and  in  a  broader  sense,  on  all 
of  Christendom,  The  qualities  of  under- 
standing, of  tolerance  for  all  humans,  of 
genuine  concern  for  all  men— these  con- 
stituted the  character  of  St  Patrick. 

The  events  which  formed  him  are  well- 
enough  known.  His  captivity  at  the  age 
of  16  by  a  band  of  Irish  pirates,  his  sub- 
sequent slavery  for  6  years  in  the  land 
he  was  later  to  serve  with  such  devotion. 
and  his  final  escape  all  fixed  upon  him  a 
determination  to  serve  those  men  among 
whom  he  had  lived  during  so  great  a 
part  of  his  young  life.  His  possible  sUy 
among  the  monks  of  Lcrins,  where  there 
really  were  no  snakes,  his  return  to  his 
native  Island  of  Britain,  where  he  was 
summoned  back  to  Ireland  by  a  vision— 
these  are  details  which  are  Ukewise  a 
common  part  o*  the  lore  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  one  of  the  two  works  that  we  pos- 
sess today  which  were  written  by  his 
own  hand,  St.  Patrick  tells  of  the  vUlons 
which  called  him  to  the  ministry.  He 
writes  In  the  "Confessions  " ; 

The  voices  of  the  Iriah,  young  and  old. 
grown  men  and  babes,  the  unborn  and  un- 
baptlzed — seemed  to  beseech  me:  "We  ask 
thee.  boy.  come  and  walk  among  us  once 
more."  And  Uter  Ood  Himself  spoke:  "He 
that  baa  laid  down  His  life  for  thee.  It  is  He 
that  speaketh  In  tbee.^^ 

The  decision  to  prepare  for  a  life  of 
missionary  work  did  not  come  easily, 
however.  In  Patricks  other  great  work, 
the  famous  ••Letter  to  Coritlcus."  the 
saint  speaks  of  the  great  sacrifice  which 
he  has  been  forced  to  make  and  of  the 
anguish  this  sacrifice  has  caused  him : 


Did  I  oome  to  mund  without  Ood.  or  ac- 
cording to  the  floah?  .  .  ,  I  am  bound  by  the 
Spirit  not  to  see  any  of  my  kinsfolk  Is  It  of 
my  own  doing  that  I  have  holy  mercy  on  the 
people  who  osioo  tot*  me  eapflve  and  made 
away  with  the  servanu  and  maids  of  my 
father's  house? 

At  once  proud  and  humble,  gentle  and 
fearless,  this  Patrick  of  Britain  gave  to 
the  Irish  the  very  essence  of  their  Irtsh- 
ness.  This  ■■Island  of  saints  and  schol- 
ars" owes  to  no  one  so  much  as  St.  Pat- 
rick so  great  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  Its 
faith.  Its  beUef.  its  steadfastness.  Its 
courage.  Por  St.  Patricks  island  Is  the 
Island  of  James  Fitzgerald  and  Hugh 
O'NelU,  of  Charles  Pamell  and  Michael 
Davitt:  It  Is  the  Island  of  legend  and 
poetry,  of  fierce  pride  and  fiercer  pa- 
triotism. We  remember  St.  Patrick  as 
the  man  who  gave  unity  and  cohesion  to 
the  spiritual  forces  of  Irish  naUonhood: 
the  man  who  moved  men  to  perform  the 
noblest  instead  of  the  most  Ignoble  deeds. 
We  would  do  well  to  remember  tills  man 
of  Christian  piety  and  humility  who  so 
moved  men  of  his  day  to  acts  of  charity 
and  good  will,  to  attitudes  of  sincerity 
and  hope— all  in  an  age,  like  our  own, 
where  distrust  and  discord  seemed  often 
to  drown  out  the  saner  voices  of  love 
and  simple  decency. 
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"A  peaceful  malnluid  China."  uM  Mr.  Jobn- 
■on,  "It  ccntraJ  to  a  peaceful  Asia.  A  hostile 
China  muet  be  discouraged  from  flggr«**lon. 
A  misguided  China  muat  be  encouraged  lo- 
wanl  uDderaUndlng  of  the  outside  world 
and  toward  pollcie*  of  peaceful  cooperation  ■ 
The  U5.  la  ready  and  willing  to  encourage 
the  concept  o(  a  nnlt«d  Aala.  The  sooner 
the  war  in  Vietnam  tenulnatca.  the  aooner 
that  unity  can  be  achieved,  to  the  beneOt 
ofaU. 


Some  ef  tkc  Good  ThUf  •  Happeniac 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^4ARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


Newsday  Takes  dw  Uad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF^ 

or  nrm  took 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTA'nVES 

rhurjdaj;,  March  IS,  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Par  East,  having  made  some 
19  separate  trips  to  southeast  Asia.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  advanced  thinking 
of  Newsday.  one  of  the  Nations  leading 
newspapers,  which  U  arculated  in  my 
district.  So  important  do  I  believe  the 
editorial  in  the  Tuesday.  March  14.  Issue. 
I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues. 
Foa  a  OinnD  Asia 
President  Marcos  of  ths  PhUlpplne  Kepub- 
11c  is  a  realist.  He  recognises  the  Impact  of 
Communist  Chinese  policy  on  the  smaU  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia.  He  appreciates  that 
the  United  states  does  not  propose  to  aban- 
don these  countries  to  Communist  espan- 
slon  He  feels  that  the  non-Communist  na- 
tlona ot  AsU  and  the  Pacific  mtist  act  to- 
gether to  accelerate  planning  for  a  "United 
Asia."  __  ,. 

The  president  of  the  Philippines  behoves 
that  there  must  be  a  continuing  United 
SUtea  "presence"  Ui  the  Par  East.  In  the 
form  of  air  and  naval  atrength,  once  the 
CommunUts  have  abandoned  their  effort  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam  by  force  In  this 
he  shares  the  thinking  of  President  Johnson. 
The  Prealdent  ot  the  United  States,  in  an 
address  July  13.  IMS,  made  the  accursU 
point  that  the  United  Statee  has  irreversible 
obligations  In  AsU  aa  a  PaclOc  power.  After 
all  It  was  Commodore  Perry  In  1863  who 
sailed  his  American  ships  Into  Tokyo  Bay 
and  opened  Japan  to  trade  with  the  western 
world.  For  a  long  time  this  country  enjoyed 
friendly  ties  with  the  Chinese  people.  To- 
day we  have  alUes  throughout  the  PaclBc. 
So  we  have  a  reaponalbiuty  to  aeek  an  end 
to  the  use  of  force  In  Asia  and  to  help  ea- 
tabllsh  peace  and  prosperity  In  that  area. 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBESBKTATIVES 

rhur»da».  March  16.  1967 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  we  are  confronted  with  headlines 
telling  US  of  the  many  Ills  which  plague 
our  worid.  Some  of  these  ills  refiecl 
conflicts  between  nations  and  Ideas, 
while  others  are  personal  tragedies  for 
one  family  or  dosens. 

It  is  heartening  to  reflect,  as  Walter 
Cronklte  has  said,  that  perhaps  all  news 
seems  to  be  bad  only  because  it  Is  dif- 
ferent; that  the  basic  condition  of  man 
is  still  good  and  only  the  different  makes 
news. 

One  of  the  quiet  revolutions  of  our 
lime  which  makes  few  headlines  and 
yet  Is  probably  more  important  than  ail 
the  bad  news  we  hear  each  day  Is  the 
commitment  of  20th-century  man  to 
help  one  another  on  a  national  and  Indi- 
vidual basis  regardless  of  national 
boundaries  or  differing  philosophies. 

Mr  Frank  Dunbaugh  of  Miami.  Fla.. 
In  this  month's  edition  of  the  "Botartan 
magazine  has  called  attenUon  to  our 
"20th  century  adventure  in  worldwide 
cooperation"  in  a  heartening  article  en- 
titled "Some  of  the  Good  Things  Hap- 
pening." .  , 
Prank  Dunbaugh  Is  himself  an  excel- 
lent example  of  one  who  Is  leading  this 
revolutionary  cooperative  effort.  He 
has  been  active  in  a  number  of  efforts 
to  promote  international  good  wUl  and 
understanding  and  Is  president  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  Friendship.  Inc..  a  large 
pen-pal  organization.  Mr.  Dunbaugh 
served  in  both  World  Wars  and  has 
traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
world  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Coconut 
Grove.  Fla.,  Rotary  Club. 

Mr,  Dunbaugh's  message  is  one  of 
hope  and  optimism  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  call  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House: 


SoMi  or  THi  Oooo  THusoa  Hairnnwo 
(By  Prank  Dunbaugh) 

( Mors  —Author  Dunbaugh  U  making  good 
things  hsppen;  ho  Is  president  ot  Ambas- 
sadors of  Friendship,  Inc..  a  large  pen  friend 
organization.  A  former  newspaper  pub- 
Usher,  he  served  In  both  world  wars,  has  trav- 
elled worldwide,  and  Is  s  member  ot  the 
Coconut  Grove.  Florida,  Botary  Cluh.l 

Repeated  news  stones  shout  not  and 
turmoU  in  widely  separated  areaa  ot  the 
world  leave  tjs  wondering  In  what  dlrect- 
tlon  our  world  Is  moving.  Or  are  we  Just 
floating  up  and  down  on  the  endless— and 
hoodoss— ebb  and  How  of  hlstory'a   Udas^ 

It  may  be  worth  whUe  to  review  aome  of 
the  happenings  around  ua  which  so  ollen 
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~m  unbetmlded.     KTentuillr  tHeM  •f«=»''f  J 

eBKt  on  our  chUdren-*  Sm\mx»  u  tlie  ugly 

gvenUi  which  duni«»  "»■  ^     .   „„,„„_ 

in   Peru   u   n   nusmber  of    a  """^   "•=■ 

^  by  our  Oov«Tim«nt  .t  th«  r«iu«rt  ol 
JSuvUn  bu.ln«.  tx«:uUvM.  TlKar  mt«e.t 
wu  mnulne  and  kHHujImUc;  theu  que.- 
tlon.  wer.  highly  intelligent.  A*^'^ ."f;: 
ference  progresMd.  I  was  lmpr.B«d  with  IW 
»alu«  to  the  nation*!  economy  OJ  Peru, 
'nten  I  began  to  wonder; 
Why  did  the  UB.  Cjoirernment  p«y  our 
way  here?  Why  «>ould  one  nation  help 
n,vk  the  proeperlty  ol  another?  Can  you 
toMlne  LoreuK,  the  Magnlflcent  of  Plor- 
^  or  the  rugger  lamUy  of  0«»"T.  o^ 
Henry  vm  ol  England  doing  anything  Uke 
tnla?     Of  course  not.  .^  .  , 

ThU  notion  struck  me  k)  forcibly  that  i 
began  checBng  aoth  Century  development* 
in  which  men  and  women  of  varloua  natlon- 
aUtlei  are  helping  their  neighbor!  In  other 

countrlea.  ,  , ■ 

Bafon  the  end  of  the  conleronc*  I  learned 
tow  a  OS.  cltuen.  Captain  Harold  Orow. 
bad  tiayelled  beck  from  Peru  to  hl»  home 
city.  PenMCOla.  Florida.  There  he  enUeted 
the  aid  of  eerrlce  clube,  echooH.  Boy  and  Olrl 
Scoute  profenelonal  and  labor  organteatlona. 
in  building  a  much  needed  outpatient  clinic 
In  ohlmbote,  Peru. 

My  coUeaguee  auo  told  me  that  when  the 
TOlunteer  hoapltAl  ahlp  Hope  iteamed  out  of 
the  port  of  Callao.  Peru.  40.000  Peruviana 
■warmed  over  the  docka  to  thank  the  VS. 
doctors  and  nurmea  who  had  been  saving  Utm 
and  spreading  advance  medical  technology 
to  tiny  Indian  vUlagee  high  in  the  Andes 

The  good  ship  Hopt  has  made  her  second 
tip  around  the  world.  Another  ship. 
dirUtmai  S«l,  has  poked  her  prow  Into  1 JOO 
plnt-alzed  flahlng  barbora  In  Newfoundland, 
giving  X-r»y  treatmenu  which  are  reducing 
tuberculosis  deaths  to  one-tenth  of  those 
there  In  1944.  Ever  since  the  sea  battleo  be- 
tween Greeks  and  Persians,  ships  have  gone 
torth  In  naval  wara  of  deatructlon.  When, 
before  our  20th  Century,  have  they  sailed  the 
•even  seaa  carrying  no  arms  ...  no  mer- 
ohanUs*  .  .  .  Just  health,  hope.  and 
bapplneaa? 

Many  of  u»  have  contributed  to  CARE, 
distributor  ot  packages  to  needy  families  all 
over  the  world,  but  only  the  cooamerclal 
flahermen  of  Pern  and  Chile  know  how  CARE 
la  promoting  cooperative  fishing  to  boost  lbs 
Bupply  of  much  needed  protein  food  for  poor 
families  throughout  South  America. 

My  Coral  Gables  dentist  attends  conven- 
tions In  LaUn  America.  After  the  meetings 
he  and  hia  fellow  dentlau  apread  out  over  the 
cotintryalde  carrying  their  dental  experience 
and  talent  to  remote  provinces. 

These  volunteer  efforts  are  not  solely  a 
VB.  phenomenon:  they  are  a  10th  Cantury 
pbenomenon.  More  than  a  million  Rotary. 
Klwanla,  and  Lions  club  members  In  134 
landa,  hundreds  of  thouaanda  of  Boy  and 
Olrl  Soouta  from  all  over  the  world  are  show- 
ing true  brotherly  feelings  for  their  fellows 
to  other  nations.  Profwalonnl,  management, 
and  labor  organlxaUons  spread  their  expertise 
from  the  more  developed  nations  to  those 
leas  developed  .  .  .  with  no  thought  of 
monetary  rwward. 

For  4.000  yean  and  more,  armlea  have  gone 
out  to  slaughter  and  cnalave.  It  waa  not 
vmtU  the  second  half  of  ths  20th  Century 
that  a  powerful  nation  founded  a  Peace 
CMrpa.  Dccens  of  associations,  such  as  our 
Mlaml-baaed  Ambaaeadoca  of  Friendship,  in 
Japan,  India,  Thailand,  Italy,  Prance,  Swed- 
en, the  asA.,  and  el^rwhere,  encourage  letter 
writing  among  yotmg  people  of  different 
natlonalltlaa.  Our  aotb  Century  world  la 
alive  with  mnalc,  art,  and  sport  student 
•schangea,  experiments  In  International  liv- 
ing, and  other  foriM  of  ootnradeahlp  among 
yotmg  people, 
Tba  Federal  BapubUo  of  Onrnany  baa  a 
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Govemment-aponaored  agency  caned  Infer 
nationa  which  bandlea  retjuaeta  for  li^or- 
matlon  "on  everything  Oeiman.  from  B«e- 
tbOTsn  to  AdoU  Elchmann."  Tha  organlia- 
Uon  U  to  touch  with  about  lOO.OOO  persona 
throughout  the  world. 

When  Cs««ir  spotted  an  undeveloped 
nation,  he  ruabed  to  hla  leglona  to  conquer 
It  than  dragged  Ita  young  men  to  Roma  In 
chalna.  Today  we  do  tblnga  dlfferenUy. 
Through  "Operation  Amlgoa"  wo  In  tbe 
United  Statea  send  airplanes  to  Latln-Amen- 
can  capitals  (eipeclally  thoae  where  Commu- 
nism la  making  headway)  .  .  .  hrlng  back 
teenagers  .  .  .  entertain  them  In  our  hooiea 
show  them  our  schools,  our  city  ootn- 
iniaalona,  our  courts  In  action.  Then  we 
send  them  home  Ipud  In  thalr  praise  of  de- 
mocracy aa  practiced  to  tbe  nmied  Statea 
And  waa  there  ever  a  more  beneficent 
gesture  than  Great  Brltoln-s  Fl»edom  from 
Hunger  campaign?  Or  the  generous  tech- 
nical aid  that  the  nation  of  Israel,  lt«>lf 
young  and  struggltog.  baa  nonethelesa 
extended  to  many  of  Africa's  new  lands? 

In  Hew  Zealand,  a  brainstorm  by  a  Rotartan 
resulted  In  the  Oood  Neighbor  Corpa,  which 
sends  teams  of  bard-worklng  New  Zealanders 
to  help  the  villagers  of  Southeaat  Asia  build 
themaelves  better  Uvea.  On  a  larger  scale 
there  has  been  the  Colombo  Plan,  by  which 
countrlea  of  the  British  Commonwealth  (plus 
aid  from  the  UBA.)  have  worked  to  boUter 
the  national  economies  of  South  and  South- 
eaat Asian  lands. 

Throughout  the  ages  aalnUy  mlsslonarlea 
have  helped  bring  tha  apint  of  brotherly  love 
Into  a  callous  world.  But  our  aoth  Century 
has  transformed  the  major  aim  of  missionary 
activities  from  proaelytlltog  to  healing  and 
educating. 

When  Robert  Louis  SWvenson  made  bis 
■travels  with  a  donkey'  In  Southern  France, 
he  came  across  a  box  for  contributions  toward 
"the  propagation  of  the  true  Catholic  faith 
among  the  heretlca  of  ScoUand,"  This  re- 
called to  his  mind  that  before  leaving  Edin- 
burgh he  had  given  a  few  pence  to  bring  "the 
true  Presbyterian  doctitoe  to  tbe  benighted 
pspUts  of  Southern  France,"  Deciding  It  was 
only  fair,  he  dropped  a  franc  In  the  box. 

Today  to  Asaam.  India.  In  the  foothills  of 
the  Hlmolayas.  mlaslonarle*  of  varloua  faltha 
and  natlonalltlea  live  and  work  together  to 
help  educate  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
head-hunters.  The  VS.  National  Council  of 
Churches  runs  Its  own  peace  corpe  In  34 
nations,  Phlllpptoe  and  Korean  missionaries 
are  healing  Thais.  Devoted  men  and  women 
from  India  wi>rk  In  boapttals  to  Malaya. 

Our  most  significant  aoth  Century  adven- 
ture In  world-wide  cooperaUon,ls.  of  course, 
the  United  NaUons.  lu  aaaelnblles  bring 
sophisticated  world  leaders  face  to  face  with 
tribal  crlefs  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
savages.  Both  learn  much  from  talking,  eat- 
ing and  grumbling  together  But  the  O  JI  s 
far-aung  agencies  such  as  World  Health,  Food 
and  Agriculture,  UNISCO,  and  other  organ- 
izations bring  the  people  of  our  world  to- 
gether far  more  effectively  than  the  United 
Nations'  harassed  political  bodlea. 

In  Afghanistan  today  Asian,  European,  and 
VS  engineers  are  helping  drato  malarial 
swamps  covertog  30,000  square  mUes  (six 
times  the  area  of  Connecticut),  Far  cen- 
turies no  Afghanlstanl  dared  set  foot  to  this 
oestUentlal  area,  Thla  work  baa  been  going 
oTtor  eight  years.  Cost  to  date:  tSOO.OOO. 
Value  of  last  year's  crop.  g30  million  .  .  . 
plua  thousands  of  happy,  healthy  farm 
families. 

Another  team  of  ten  VS.  worljl  experts 
la  helping  control  soli  eroalon  to  Iraq, 

These  are  two  of  80  major  projects  of  UN, 
agencies.  Eighteen  thousand  experU  In  agri- 
culture engineering,  health,  labor,  from  Brlt- 
ato,  Argentina,  AuatralU,  Italy,  Denmark, 
the  U.  S..  and  20  others  nations  are  helptog 
distant  neighbors  raise  more  ,  ,  ,  and  starve 
leas.  In  what  other  century  baa  anythtog 
like  this  happened?  Never f 
I  can't  be(to  to  list  aU  the  oig»nl»Uon« 


and  people  bent  on  doing  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  The  examples  cited  make  my 
potot:  the  iplrlt  of  generoalty  that  character- 
ises thla  much-maligned  age. 

Last  year  my  son  published  a  condensed 
history  of  the  world.  Through  lt«  tbto  pages 
gallop  Egyptlane,  Romans,  Moore,  Magyars, 
Turks,  Europeans,  and  Americans  to  full  war 
regalia,  Ktogs,  emperors,  and  dictators  tor- 
ture slay,  and  loot.  War  follows  war;  maa. 
sacre  follows  maaaacre  ,  ,  right  up  to  the 
blood-drlppIng  gulllotlnea  of  tha  French 
Revolution  and  Hitler's  gas  chamtjers. 

We  shall  have  more  bombings,  more  kill- 
ings more  wars.  But  we  In  the  20th  Century 
can  be  proud  that  we  are  taking  a  few  steps 
toto  a  new.  untravelled  land  of  peaceful, 
world-wide  understanding,  Tbe  historian 
Arnold  Toynhes  maintains  that  tbe  JOth 
Century  may  not'be  remembered  because  of 
atomic  bomba  ,  ,  .  nor  because  of  mis- 
siles .  .  .  c*!  even  because  of  a  possible  trip 
to  the  moon.  It  wlU  go  down  In  history  aa 
the  century  when  men  first  conceived  of 
world-wide  nelghborltoasa  and  human  rights 
for  aU  3  blUlon  of  ua  on  this,  our  medium- 
sized,  troubled,  and  atUl  hopeful  planet. 


March  16,  1967 

U  Hmot  al  St  Patrick's  D>r 

SPEECH 
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St  Patrick's  Day,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwridav,  March  16.  1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  SpeaJter,  on  March 
n  we  celebrate.  In  Joy  and  friendship, 
the   Jeaat   of  St.   Patrick,   aposUe    and 
patxon  saint  of  Ireland.     In  Ireland  it- 
self the  land  that  O'wea  to  him  Its  con- 
version to  Christianity,  the  day  la  a  na- 
tional hoUday,  as  well  as  a  reUgious  feast. 
II  is  a  day,  too.  when  all  those  In  other 
lands  who  are  descended  from  the  Irish 
turn  back  in  affectionate  memory  to  the 
sorrows  and  Joys  of  Ireland's  part,  and 
look  forward  hopefully  to  the  promising 
future  of  that  dearly  loved  land  and  Its 
people.    Today,  all  men  of  good  will  are 
welcomed  Into  the  family  of  the  Irish. 
I  therefore  extend  the  greetings  of  the 
day.  not  only  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to 
Americans  of  Irish  origin,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Irish  people  of  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  but  to  all.  of  every 
national  and  racial  origin,  who  honor  the 
name  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  heritage  of 
the  land  he  loved.    May  the  blessings  of 
God  t>e  upon  you,  through  the  merits  and 
prayers  of  blessed  Patrick,  His  confessor 
and  bishop. 

I  hope  the  following  will  be  an  Inspira- 
tion to  you  for  St.  Patrick's  day: 
There's  nothing  Uke  an  Irishman  to 

chase  your  care  away. 
There's  nothing  like  an  Irlah  laugh  to 

brighten  up  the  day.  

No  matter  how  dark  skies  may  grow, 

how  great  or  small  tbe  pato. 
It  only  takes  an  irishman  to  maka 

things  right  as  rato. 
It  may  be  Just  a  friendly  grin  when 

the  whole  world  seems  your  foe. 
It  may  be  Just  an  outstretched  hand 

to  daap  yours  as  you  go. 
They  say  tbe  Lord  la  hardest  oo  those 

He  loves  tbe  beet. 
And  He's  proved  He  loves  tbe  Irlab 

far  tMtter  than  the  rast. 
But  though  Irish  haarU  are  tuayy, 

Irlah  eyea  beapeak  of  love. 
And  when  things  are  gotog  badly. 
Irish  souls  seek  God  above. 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxnaoia 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednadav.  March  15,  1967 
Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
speeches  have  been  made  in  this  historic 
Chamber  about  the  loss  of  freedom  that 
has  been  suffered  by  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  especlaUy  In  the  na- 
tions that  have  for  many  years  been  sub- 
merged by  the  Soviet  Empire,  such  as 
Byelorussia.  Ukraine,  Armenia,  Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia,  Estonia.  I*tvla.  and  Uth- 
uanla. 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
It  Is  a  happy  and  welcome  contrast  to  be 
able  to  salute  a  nation  that  regained  Its 
Independence  after  oenturies  of  owres- 
slon  by  an  alien  power.  With  due  re- 
spect to  those  who  are  Irish  by  birth. 
most  everyone  "becomes  Irish"  one  day 
of  each  year,  on  March  17.  It  Is  at  this 
time  they  share  with  the  true  Irish  and 
the  synthetic  Irish  the  love  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  that  stimulates  and 
Invigorates  the  wearers  of  the  green. 

While  Americans  and  other  lovers  of 
liberty  throughout  the  world  rejoice  be- 
cause Ireland  Is  a  member  In  good 
standing  of  the  family  of  free  nations, 
their  Joy  Is  tempered  by  the  reallMtion 
that  while  there  is  only  one  Ireland  In 
spirit,  there  are  two  Irelands  politically. 
The  six  counties  thaf  comprise  North- 
em  Ireland  are  still  under  the  thumb  of 
London. 

During  the  last  generation  we  have 
seen  the  British  Empire,  which  once 
comprised  a  fifth  of  the  worids area  and 
ruled  over  a  fourth  of  its  population, 
melt  away  to  the  status  of  a  secondary 
power,  lu  various  colonlei  have  either 
left  the  empire  completely  or  rrtalned 
very  Insubstantial  ties  to  London  through 
the  crown. 

While  Great  Britain  has  acquiesced 
with  haste  to  the  dismemberment  of  her 
empire  in  Africa.  Asia.  Australia.  North 
America.  South  America,  and  Uie  Islands 
of  the  seas,  she  has  clung  tenaciously  to 
Northern  Ireland.  If  the  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  deserve  to  be  free, 
why  should  not  the  people  of  the  six 
northern  counties  of  Ireland  be  granted 
independence  from  England? 

Our  English  friends  may,  at  this  point, 
be  asking.  "And  just  what  business  Is  It 
of  the  United  States  whether  or  not  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Qovemment  chooses 
to  retain  possession  of  the  northern 
counties  of  Ireland?"  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  this  question  11 
It  were  directed  to  me. 

Twice  during  my  lifetime  the  United 
States  of  America  has  gone  to  the  aid  of 
Great  Britain,  first  during  World  War  I. 
then  during  Worid  War  n.  Since  the 
end  of  the  latter  conflict  we  have  fur- 
nished her  with  (9.045  million  In  aid,  not 
to  menUon  the  help  we  have  furnished 
the  many  new  nations  that  emerged 
from  the  disintegration  of  colonialism  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  astronomical 
sums  that  we  have  poured  out  for  for- 
eign aid  have  supposedly  been  spent  to 
promote  and  mainUIn  freedom  and  In- 


dependence. Should  not  Uie  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  share  in  such  traedom 
aod  independence? 

How  is  Qi«at  Britain  ihowliw  her 
graUtude  for  all  that  we  have  done  for 
her?  While  America's  yotmg  men  are 
fighting  against  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism In  Vietnam,  Great  Britain  is  trad- 
ing with  Communist  North  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  with  Conimumst  China,  one  of 
North  Vietnam's  sponsors.  While  the 
forces  of  communism  are  entrenched  in 
Cuba  90  miles  from  our  shores,  poised 
to  strike  at  us  whenever  it  Is  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.  Great  Britain  Is 
trading  with  CommunLst  Cuba.  Last 
year  when  the  General  AMembly  of  the 
United  NaUons  OrganizaUon  voted  on  a 
resolution  which  was  designed  to  expel 
Nationalist  China  from  the  organization 
and  seat  Communist  China  in  it*  place. 
Great  Britain  voted  for  It, 

WhUe  Great  Britain  has.  through  the 
years,  played  "footsie"  witti  the  Red 
countries.  Communists  have  been  as 
scarce  in  Ireland  as  snakes.  The  follow- 
ing words  from  the  beautiful  song,  "Oal- 
"  way  Bay  "  by  Arthur  Colahan,  could  well 
be  appUed  to  the  futility  of  efforts  by  the 
Communists  to  seduce  the  Irish : 
...  the    women    In    tha    uplands    dlggto' 

praties. 
Bpeak  a  language  that  the  strangera  do  not 

know. 
For  the  strangers  came  and  tried  to  teach  ua 

their  amy. 
They  scom'd  us  Just  for  betog  what  we  are. 
But   they    might  as   weU    go   chaalng   after 

moon  beams. 
Or  light  a  penny  candle  from  a  atai. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one can  utter  Communist  propaganda 
with  an  Irish  brogue. 

As  the  United  SUtes  helps  to  maintain 
independence  among  the  new  countries 
of  Africa.  Asia,  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world,  and  as  it  urges  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  to  the  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency it  ought  to  insist  that  Great 
Britain  hold  free  elecUons  to  permit  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  to  decide 
their  own  future.  Those  who  Uve  In  the 
northern  counties  oOght  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  choose  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
that  have  connected  them  with  Great 
Britain  and  Join  the  southern  counties 
to  form  a  united  Ireland. 

Let  no  Iron  Curtain  separate  our  Irish 
friends  from  each  other.  Let  those  sons 
and  daughters  of  Erin  who  dweU  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  Emerald  Isle  be  giv- 
en the  opportunity  to  tear  down,  through 
the  peaceful  means  of  free  elections,  the 
wall  that  has  for  all  too  long  placed  a 
profane  and  unnatural  barrier  across  the 
Land  of  the  Shamrock. 


Massacre  at  Ap  Rack  DU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MlcHlcair 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  IS,  1967 
iii.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  Is  replete  with  Incident* 


In  wtilch  man  baa  demonstrated  his  in- 
humanity to  """  Unfortunately,  thla 
record  of  aberrancy  is  being  expanded 
with  each  passing  week  in  Vietnam.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  beetial  conduct,  whether 
It  be  that  of  an  American  soldier  or  a 
■Vletcong  or  North  Vietnamese  insurgent 
operating  to  South  'Vietnam.  It  is,  of 
course,  incumbent  upon  our  military 
leaders  to  do  everything  possible  to  as- 
sure that  our  servicemen  abide  by  the 
accepted  rules  of  warfare.  And  I  firmly 
believe  that  events  show  that  our  mili- 
tary leaders  are  doing  Just  that,  I  also 
believe  that  brutish  conduct  should  bo 
met  with  proper  penalties.  And  such 
penalties  have  been  applied. 

Having  said  this,  however.  I  think  It 
also  is  proper  that  we  take  a  close  and 
clear  look  at  the  actual  record  in  Viet- 
nam. The  iieoples  and  press  of  other 
nations— and  many  of  our  own  citizens 
and  Journals  of  opinion — are  quick  to 
condemn  as  "barbarous"  and  "Inhu- 
mane" many  of  the  acUvltlea  of  the 
United  States  to  Vietnam.  These  same 
peoples  and  Journalistic  organs,  however, 
fall  to  take  cognizance  o!  the  thousands 
of  incidents  of  bestiality  commitud  by 
the  Vletcong  and  their  North  Vietnamese 
allies. 

An  editorial  to  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Saturday.  March  11,  1961, 
entitled.  "Massacre  at  Ap  Bach  Dla." 
sets  to  Its  proper  perspective  the  record 
of  what  is  happening  to  Vietnam.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  todude  it  at  thla 
potot  to  the  RxcoHo: 

Massacsx  at  ap  Rach  DlA 
Not  many  months  ago,  when  American 
troops  used  nausea-toductog  gas  to  dear 
tunnela  and  bunkers  In  Vl«t  C<aQg  territory, 
tbe  reaction  was  a  blend  of  boiror  and 
dismay,  ,  .    ^ 

In  thU  country  tbe  ever-ready  pickets 
turned  out  with  their  placards,  bitterly  eon- 
demntog  thla  "Inhuman"  treatment  of  Hi- 
olTenalve  people,  Ths  Amsncana  wet»  de- 
nounced around  tbe  world  as  a  race  of  l>ar- 
barlans.  And  the  Communlsu,  falaely  ac- 
custog  ua  of  uatog  polaon  gas,  mads  tbe 
most  of  their  propaganda  Innings. 

For  a  wbUe  at  least,  aa  a  a  result  of  this 
phony  uproar,  we  stopped  using  gas,  sven 
tear  gaa.  Instead,  the  cleanup  Job  was  left 
to  the  "ttmnel  rats"— aoldlera  who  were  sent 
Into  the  Viet  Cong  labyrtoths  to  dear  tbem. 
No  gas.  Let  the  Tats"  take  tbelr  chances 
wltb  an  Ingenious  variety  of  twoby  traps,  not 
to  menUon  poUoooua  snakes  left  t>ehlnd  by 
the  Viet   Cong    to   receive    these   American 

totruders.  .         ^    . 

This  background  provldea  a  setting  ol  sorts 
for  one  of  tbe  most  atogulat  anomalies  of 
the  vicious  war  to  Vietnam— the  almost 
automatic  reaction  by  people  who  should 
know  better  to  eioesaea  (and  there  have  been 
eaceases)  by  troopa  on  our  aide — and  the  to- 
dlBerence  of  these  aame  people  to  atrodtlea 
by  the  Communlata. 

Stoce  IBS7  Viet  Cong  terrorlata  have  assas- 
sinated at  least  11,000  clvUlans  to  South 
Vietnam  and  have  abducted  40,000  more— 
policemen,  school  teachers,  hamlet  chiefs, 
almost  anyone  who  didn't  pUy  tbe  Commu- 
nist game.  But  woh  cares?  No  plckeu 
paraded  to  front  of  the  Whit*  Bouse  In  pro- 
test ThU  slaughter  produced  no  laacb-toa, 
alt-lna  «  student  strikes  on  our  ooUsge 
campuses.  Perhaps  the  enormity  of  tbe  Viet 
Cong  outrages  was  too  much  for  tbe  peace- 
nik mtod  to  take  to.  H  so,  the  rwnt 
maasacre  near  Ap  Hacb  Dla.  a  Booth  Viet- 
namese hamlet,  may  open  aome  eyes. 

This  msMaore,  In  tha  larger  frame  of 
reference,  was  a  mtooraltalp.    T««  Vlat  Coa« 
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Wirt  Holdlnj  12  cl»lll»o  pruoner..  It  men 
»n<l  •  wouun.  Tli«T  "«"  cli»ln«d  togetber. 
Wbtn  »  South  Vletcameae  Ranger  unit  c«me 
near  the  Viet  Cong,  unable  to  remoM  tbe 
Drlaonere,  tile<l  lo  kill  them.  Ten.  Including 
the  woman,  died  oJ  .laahed  Uiroata.  One 
man  ebot  and  with  hU  throat  cut  from  ear- 
to-ear  will  •urrtve,  but  he  can't  talk.  Only 
a  tanner,  To  Van  Hlep.  with  one  ol  hu  lunge 
punctured  bj  a  gaping  Vlrt  Cong  knife 
wound,  haa  lived  to  tell  the  etory.  And  ai 
he  telle  It,  thla  w«a  murder,  pure  and  elmple. 
Angry  proteata?  There  haven't  been  any. 
Why  not?  Becauae.  we  luppoee.  10  murdere 
piled  on  top  of  the  11.000  murders  do  not 
count  for  a  great  deal. 

Stm  If  this  can  be  thought  of  aa  a  email 
thing  It  la  ueverlbeleM  an  Incident  which 
unmaaka  the  real  race  ol  the  enemy.  And  It 
may  be  that  the  elgnlBcance.  the  brutlah- 
ncM  of  tbe  ««n»«le««  killing  of  theee  10  belp- 
leas  prlaonera  wUl  be  eaaler  tor  the  American 
people  to  comprehend  than  the  slaughter  ot 
11.000. 


Hawafi  Mob  ia  2Stk  lafaitnr  DiTuioa  Wis 
PreiM  FrMi  Former  ComoMBder 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

op    HSWAn 
DC  TBE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondati,  March  13.  1967 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
tribute  to  our  Hawaii  OI's  was  paid  by 
MaJ.  Oen.  Fred  C.  Weyand.  former  com- 
mander of  the  25th  Infantry  Division, 
upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  last  week 
to  spend  In  Hawaii  a  part  of  his  leave. 
Because  General  Weyand  U  personaUy 
known  to  and  held  In  the  highest  esteem 
by  man;  Members  of  Congress.  I  believe 
his  tribute  to  Hawaii's  soldiers  merits 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Oeneral  Weyand.  In  praising  the  dedi- 
cated sons  of  Hawaii,  said: 

They  have  a  sense  of  humor  .  .  .  They're 
wonderful  people,  wonderful. 

There  la  not  anyone  more  dedicated  or  de- 
voted to  their  country  than  tboee  kids. 

I  hope  there  will  continue  to  be  an  In - 
tuaKw  of  Hawaii  men  Into  tbe  Mth  In  the 
future. 

I  read  this  praise  with  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  the  patriotic  spirit  dlspUyed  by 
our  lighting  men  of  Hawaii,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
CowcaissiONAi.  Recokd  the  complete  news 
article  containing  General  Weyand's  re- 
marks wWch  appeared  in  the  Saturday. 
March  11.  1961,  Issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser: 

I  Prom   tbe   Honolulu    Advertiser.   Mar.    11. 

H«7| 

WaTAND  LatnM  Bawsn  Ol'a 

BawaU  men  make  dedicated  aoldlera  and 

even  In   combat  they   keep   their  sense   of 

humor,  the  former  commander  of  the  25th 

Infantry  Dlvlalon  said  here  yesterday. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Pred  C.  Weyand.  who  took  the 
25tb  from  Schofleld  Barracks  to  Vietnam  In 
late  1906.  praised  Hawaii's  flghung  men  yes- 
terday when  he  arrived  start  a  30-day  leave. 
About  a  dOBcn  persona  were  on  band  to 
greet  Weyand  at  Honolulu  International  Air- 
port, Including  bis  wlte  and  daughter  and 
officers  from  Pacific  Army  headquarters. 
Ot  soldlera  from  Hawaii.  Weyand  said : 
"They  have  a  sense  ol  humor  .  .  .  They're 
wonderful  people,  wonderful. 

"There  la  Dot  anyone  more  dedicated  or 
devoted  to  their  country  than  those  klda. 


•T  hope  th«re  wtU  continue  to  be  an 
infusion  of  Hawaii  men  into  tbe  2Stb  In  tbe 

Most  of  tbe  BamU  mm  who  went  to  Viet- 
nam with  tbe'Mtb  have  routed  back  to  the 
US. 

Weyand  would  not  speculate  on  when  the 
war  might  end.  but  he  sounded  optlmlatic 
about  the  way  things  are  going 

"The  Viet  Cong  feel  more  and  more  that 
they're  being  pushed."  be  said. 

"We  have  enough  men  there  now  to  keep 
the  momentum  ot  attack  going  .  .  .to 
apply  more  Intensive  pressure  on  the  VC. 
Weyand  described  Operation  Junction 
City— tbe  biggest  operaUon  of  the  war— as 
the  Brst  step  In  clearing  the  Viet  Cong  out 
of  War  Zone  C.  where  Viet  Cong  headquar- 
ters are  believed  to  be  located 

He  said  the  operation  already  has  Uken 
"a  rough  cut"  of  the  VC  In  tbe  sone. 

"This  Is  not  meant  to  be  s  big  kill  opera- 
tion. We're  trying  to  disrupt  their  head- 
quarters, destroy  their  baae  campa.  They'U 
have  to  go  elaewhere.  They'll  have  no  sanc- 
tuary." 

Weyand  wlU  spend  10  days  ot  his  leave  at 
his  home  here,  then  will  vlalt  tbe  mainland 
He  wlU  retiu-n  to  Vietnam  as  deputy  com- 
mander c*  n  Pield  pore*.     The  Mth  U  a 
tart  of  tbe  Pleld  Force. 


court  One  hopee  the  natton's  Intersats  can 
be  protected  In  the  mtervsl.  The  flrst  cor- 
recUve  step  should  be  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  all  members  of  the 
nation's  highest  court  to  be  Judges  by  pro- 
fusion at  the  Uma  of  their  appointment, 
after  which  they  ahould  receive  the  approval 
of  tbe  American  Bar  Association. 
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St.  PaWck't  Day  1967— Remember  Hie 
Grcea  Bow  Tie 


Coart  aad  Commniiiil  Tcackers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TXNNSSSKl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  March  13,  19«7 
Mr.  QUnXKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  Introduced  a  concurrent  res- 
olution to  state  the  sense  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  the  recent  SuprMne  Court 
ruling  on  subversives  teaching  in  our 
schools. 

On  March  6.  an  editorial  appeared  In 
the  Newport,  Tenn..  Plain  Talk,  express- 
ing tluit  paper's  views  on  this  decision 
which  Is  of  great  concern  to  me.  and  I 
have  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rxcoan.  as  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  loin  me  In  supporting 
my  resolution. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Conar  ako  Bao  TaacHraa 
The  Supreme  Court.  In  another  fr-4  de- 
cision, baa  ruled  that  New  Tork  SWte's  law 
barring  Communists  Irom  employment  ss 
teachers  In  the  public  schools  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. Tbe  law.  which  also  provided  tor 
dlamlssal  of  teachers  known  to  be  Commu- 
nists thereby  goes  by  the  boards. 

No  doubt  the  five  members  ot  the  highest 
court,  several  without  judicial  Mperlence  at 
the  time  of  tbeir  appointment  by  the  way. 
are  earnestly  theorlrlng  about  Individual 
rlghta  but  nevertheless  such  decisions  show 
how  far  from  reality  the  present  flve-man 
Uberal  majority  of  tbe  court  has  drifted. 

There  Is  little  doubt  tbe  CommunUto  are 
seeking  to  undermine  the  US.  Government 
and  any  Communist  could  hardly  serve  the 
avowed  Interests  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  those  of  the  American  Republic 

That  thla  simple  truth  cannot  be  Justified 
In  law  and  tbe  Constitution  by  the  very 
liberal  majority  la  deeply  disturbing  The 
deculon  Is  another  In  a  long  line  concerning 
Individual  rlgku  which  place  the  rlghta  of 
the  agitator.  Communlat  or  criminal  above 
thoee  of  society  In  general. 

It  U  only  a  question  of  time  unUl  either 
Congress,  or  pressure  from  the  people  aa  a 
wbole,  forces  a  change  In  tune  by  the  high 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  nrm  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPBESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  March  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
nrst  St.  Patrick's  Day  after  the  death  of 
our  distinguished  and  beloved  colleague. 
RepresenUUve  John  E.  Poearty.  of 
Rhode  Island.  This  Is  the  flrst  time 
when  we  gather  when  there  wUl  be  a 
blank  space  In  the  first  rank  of  fighting 
Irish  Congressmen.  That  blank  file  will 
never  be  filled  for  no  one  wUl  ever  re- 
place in  our  bearU  and  in  our  affection 
the  man  who  wore  the  green  bow  tie. 
•I  know  no  more  fitting  way  to  com- 
memorate the  Peast  of  St.  Patrick  than 
to  recall  the  many  hours  of  Joy  it  gave 
to  John  Pogarty.  Better  stlil:  none  of  us 
will  ever  forget  the  Joy  he  gave  us  in  the 
way  in  which  he  marked  this  day.  He 
was  an  American  Irishman  who  was  at 
one  and  the  same  time  All- American  and 
All-Irish. 

Pather  Arthur  J.  Geddes  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Pogarty's  interment  gave  a  homily 
which  he  entitled  "Our  Parish  Tribute  to 
John  E.  Pogarty,  Member  of  Congress  " 
This  homily  is  not  a  sad  song.  It  Is  a 
verse  of  sweet  memory  and  I  submit  It 
for  the  Rkcoao  on  Uila  day  of  great 
memory: 


Qua  Pabish  TaiavTr  to  Johk  E.  Pocabty. 
Mkmbkb  or  COMcaaaa 
TE  DBUM  LAUDAMtlS.  We  praise  You.  O 
Lord,  we  praise  Tou:  We  thank  Tou.  O  U>rd. 
we  thank  Tou.  We  love  Tou,  O  U>rd.  we 
all  love  Tou  for  In  tbia  our  day  Tou  have 
sent  unto  us  as  Tou  did  to  the  people  of 
your  own  day  not  one  John,  Apoatle  and 
Evangellat.  but  three  great  Johns.  Apostles 
of  tbe  Love  of  Ood  and  the  Neighbor,  and 
Evangellau  of  all  things  good  as  found  In 
Tour  Gospel. 

t  do  not  pretend  tonight  to  sing  a  song 
ot  sorrow  but  rather  a  hymn  of  bouyant 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  ...  In  all  her 
great  attempts  to  show  profound  gratitude 
to  God.  whether  gathered  In  the  mighty 
cathedrals  or  In  tbe  simple  Uttle  churches 
such  as  Is  ours,  the  Church,  the  People  of 
God.  cry  out  to  Ood  In  song  with  this  Te 
Deum  Laudamus— we  praise  Tou.  dear  Ood. 
we  thank  Tou. 

Even  against  the  advice  of  one  of  my 
doctors.  I  Hew  by  Jet  to  Waahlngton  recently 
to  hear  John  Pogarty  euloglaed  In  Congress 
I  knew  It  would  be  a  pilgrimage:  to  hear 
the  leaders  of  tbe  NaOon  euloglM  my  friend. 
to  visit  our  mutual  friend's  grave  In  Arhng- 
ton  Cemetery  where  the  sacred  Hame  bums 
bright,  than  to  pray  In  St  Matthew's  Ca- 
thedral where  both  worahlpped  together. 

If  pollUcs  so-called  was  ever  put  aside  In 
Congress.  It  wss  that  day  In  the  beart-fllled 
sincerity  ot  the  tsro  full  hours  at  eulogising 
of  John  Ftogarty.  All  In  varying  ways  were 
Impressive,  but  In  a  special  way  waa  Con- 
grassman  Careys  of  New  Tort    This  father 


of  fourteen  children  spoke  so  warmly,  com- 
paring the  "Three  Johns"— John,  my  Pope: 
John,  my  President:  and  John,  my  friend  . 
Our  Congressman  was  for  long  years  fully 
aware  ot  the  truths  utterwl  by  the  other  two 
Johns.  Said  Pope  John:  "When  men  are 
aiUmated  by  the  charity  of  Christ,  they  feel 
united,  and  tbe  needs,  sufferings  and  Joys 
of  others  are  felt  as  their  own".  .  .  .  Said 
President  Kennedy:  "The  baalc  resource  of  a 
nation  Is  Its  people.  Its  strength  can  be  no 
greater  than  the  health  and  rttaUty  ot  Ita 
Lmulatlon.  Preventable  sickness.  dlsaWUty 
and  physical  or  mental  Incapacity  are  mat- 
ters of  both  Individual  and  national  con- 
cern". These  convictions  were  tbe  dynamic 
forces  of  John's  oompa«lonsLe  heart. 

Thla  strong  sense  of  faith,  mercy  and  oosn- 
paaslon,  so  dear  to  Ood.  reflected  itself  as  in 
^  great  mlrrcs-  by  tbe  family  and  ""his  peo- 
ple" In  the  packed  cathedral  and  the  over- 
How  crowds:  In  his  people  lining  the  strseU 
from  cathedral  on  mto  the  cemetery,  quite 
without  precedent  here.  ...  As  I  rods  and 
sat  with  tbe  family  at  tbe  funeral  to  glvs 
them  some  uttle  reassurance.  I  found  rather 
It  was  Lulse  and  Mary  and  the  Pogartys  all 
who  were  giving  me  a  deeper  faith  and  re- 
assurance. Johns  own  faith  and  determined 
composurel 

Notice  the  prayers  on  his  memorial  prayer 
card.  Ths  beautiful  prayer  of  the  Oopuc 
Uturgy  of  St.  Gregory  denotes  be  belongs  to 
the  universality  of  brotherhood.  The  prayer 
to  the  eminent  Negro  St.  Martin  de  Porres. 
his  favortte  saint,  a  prayer  he  carried  on  bis 
person  at  aU  times— once  again  the  Ufe  of 
both  Saint  and  his  worthy  client  are  elo- 
quent proof  that  one  man  can  make  a  better 
world.  ^        ,  ^ 

This  parish  tribute  tries  to  show  John  as 
we  saw  him.  C3od  putt  His  Saints  before  us^ 
He  puts  good  mends  and  good  "nelghboni 
before  us  to  stimulate  and  encourage  us  by 
their  mighty  example.  .  .  John"s  speclBc  de- 
sire to  be  burled  In  simple  fashion  from  this 
church  and  Lulse's  ardent  wish  to  acquleacs 
shows  his  humility  ...  So  It  U  nttlng  that 
we  come  here  tonight  to  grant  m  a  way  aome- 

thlng  of  his  wish.  

John  waa  a  speclsllst  In  charity,  in  a  blessed 
way  detached  from  material  goods  with  no 
love  for  monsy.     "Blessed  are  ths  poor  In 

jpirtt "    He  vras  the  most  generous  ot 

sJl  our  parlsbonets.  His  falthfulnees  to  hU 
parish  church,  eepeclally  at  Holy  Mass  wss 
an  InsplraUon.  All  In  quiet  simplicity.  .  .  . 
As  for  his  attempts  at  ths  new  Uturgy:  his 
attompu  to  sing  the  hymns— Lulse  and  Mary 
olten  had  to  give  him  a  gentle  reproving  look 
and  nudge  to  quiet  hU  quaking  eBorts  (like 
my  own)  to  hit  the  notes  and  malntaUi  ths 
pitch.  ("The  fact  that  he  came  from  Har- 
mony seemed  to  help  not  at  all)  1 

Said  his  friend  JFK:  "Government  Is  an 
art  and  a  prviclous  obligation."  We  saw  John 
as  the  statesman  and  the  poUtlcal  scientist 
that  he  waa;  be  had  the  art  and  wielded  It 
as  a  "precious  obUgatlon". 

If  you  knew  the  Congressman  Intimately 
you  learned  be  wss  a  perfecUonlst.  jnua 
certainly  pleased  Ood  for  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture says:  "ThU  Is  the  wlU  ot  God.  your  per- 
tecuon-.  But  this  makes  constant  demsnds 
ot  devotedneas  and  service.  If  you  spent  an 
hour  or  two  In  Johns  home  or  In  the  home 
of  his  supertly  devoted  admlnlstrauve  secre- 
tary Bill  Lynch,  you  would  understand  thU. 
It  Is  refreehlng  nowadays  to  »ee  a  man  who 
truly  loves  his  home  and  home  life  and  wants 
sUicerely  to  enhance  both.  This  takea  the 
form  of  a  kind  of  patriotism  and  Is  U«~" 
a  civic  virtue  In  our  catechism.  It  Is  a  del- 
inlts  help  to  the  nauon.  Why?  BeauOfylng 
the  home.  splrituaUy  and  physlcaUy.  would 
sars  many  a  family  from  shattering,  llkewlss 
a  dying  town.  Johu"s  home  Ui  my  esUma- 
Uon  Is  the  most  beautUul  In  the  entire  area; 
It  beapaaks  ths  many  One  Christian  taceu  of 
his  character. 

"The  tributes  certainly  cams  to  bUn  to 
death,  but  they  also  cams  to  blm  In  life,  n 
was  intareattng  to  hear  to  Congress  that  day 
that  no  on»  in  tJ»  hUtory  ot  Congrsss  baa 


evsc  been  honored  with  so  ihany  honorary 
dsgraes  as  John  Pogarty.  And  so  the  keen 
minds  of  the  unlvereiuee  uppreclated  him  . .  . 
Tbs  truly  humble,  with  their  penetrating  to- 
tultlon  and  insights  given  to  tbem  by  Ood. 
appreciated  him 

The  Ciiimiiissnisn  had  private,  personal  au- 
diences with  three  Popes.  "The  Pope  usually, 
bec^uae  of  bla  pressing  schedule,  can  grant 
no  more  than  15  or  20  minutes  to  even  beads 
of  sUte.  TO  our  friend  John  Pops  John 
granted  a  «0-nUnuU  audience.  ...  (I  sup- 
boss  I  should  add  tbla;  you  will  apprectote 
It  As  John  and  Lulse  were  leaving  Pope 
Jidm  he  held  tbem  both  warmly  by  their 
hands  for  a  few  mtoutes.  Lulse  seams  to 
have  tbe  unique  dlsUnctlon  of  being  tbs 
only  woman  to  the  world  to  bold  handa  with 
the    Pope)  1      "TOP   Draw"    as   they   «y   to 

Washington.  

John's  Ufr.  like  Dr.  Tom  Doolsy  working 
to  Vietnam  to  earUer  days,  was  a  crusads 
against  the  tyrannies  of  physical  and  mental 
disease.  Ignorance,  poverty,  apathy,  a  oruMds 
dear  to  tbe  heart  of  the  Dlvtoe  Physlclan- 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain mercy". 

We  shaU  ever  cherish  the  bleseed  memory 
of  parishioner  John  Pogarty.  HU  ekemplary 
ChrUtlan  Ute  anlmawe  us  to  a  higher  and  re- 
newed dedication  and  to  unselfish  devoted- 
ness  to  our  country  and  our  leas  fortunate 
""neighbor"".  .«.,« 

Ted  Sorensen  concludes  bis  book  ^^"Z 
nedv"  this  way:  "His  conduct  .  .  .  reflected 
Sfpumit  of  escellence.  •  •  •  HI.  Ufe.  not 
his  death  created  his  greatnesa.  ...  He  was 
a  big  man— much  bigger  than  anyone 
thought— and  aU  of  us  are  better  for  hav- 
ing lived  In  tbe  days  of  Kennedy."  We  re- 
peat tbe  very  same  of  our  friend:  "His  con- 
duct .  .  .  reflected  his  pursuit  of  eioeUence. 
He  was  s  big  man— and  all  of  us  are  bet- 
ter for  having  lived  to  tbe  days  of  J^ 
Mwsrd  Pogarty".  •  ■  TE  DEUM  LAUDA- 
MUS: we  thank  you.  dear  I^Jrd. 

Homily     given     at    St.    Philip's    Church. 
Ol«envllle,  B.I..  Pebruary  1. 19«7. 

Pather  AsTHtm  J.  Osdd». 


The  seven  ocKmnlsslaoarm  call  on  Congresa 
and  the  people  ot  the  nation  to  restore  tbs 

balance. 

The  anly  apparert  way  to  do  tbia  la  oy 
constitutional  smandment  to'  offset  the 
court's  long  series  of  pro-crlmlnal  ruUngs. 

The  seven  commissioners  sre  distinguished 
Americans— thres  of  tbem  former  presidents 
of  the  American  Bar  AssocUtlon— who  ap- 
puud  tbe  high  court's  desire  to  ssXeguard 
defendanu'  rlghta.  but  who  feel  tbe  tri- 
bunal has  tipped  the  scalea  against  Uw- 
abldlng  cltlaena. 


Crime  ia  America 

EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  TtaoiMia 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThurMiav.  March  IS.  1>S7 


Mr  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer  to- 
day I  spoke  to  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  the  current  hearings  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  problem  of 
crime  In  America. 

I  am  Intensely  interested  In  this  prob- 
lem and  vitally  concerned  that  so  UtUe 
attenUon  is  being  given  to  the  real 
dangers  in  continuing  to  coddle  crim- 
inals and  handcuff  our  police. 

In  order  to  bring  this  more  forcefully 
to  the  attenUon  of  the  House.  1  wish  to 
Include  with  my  remarks  splendid  edi- 
torials from  the  Richmond  Times-Dl»- 
patch  and  the  Richmond  News-Leader. 
OS  well  as  a  fine  column  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  These  follow: 
■THk  PotoOTTDt  Man"- TB»  CamniM."s 

VronM 
The  report  ot  tbe  fuU  19-m«nber  Preal- 
dents  Crime  Commission  got  the  big  head- 
Unss  but  tbs  supplemental  ststement  by 
seven  commissioners  points  up  a  major  way 
toward  protecting  Americans  from  crimlnala 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  hss 
heavily  weighted  the  scales  of  JusOce  to  the 
czlmlnal"s  favor. 


America  uses  tbe  "accusatory  system'"  ot 
Justice. 

UrOlke  systems  used  In  msny  oUjer  clvll- 
laed  countries,  ours  presumse  thst  s  de- 
fendant Is  Innocent,  and  tbe  burden  of  prov- 
ing him  guilty  beyond  reasonable  doubt  Uea 
on  the  state.     "This  Is  ss  it  should  be. 

The  BlU  of  Bights  ot  the  oonstituOon 
states  the  basic  principles  for  protecticsi  of 
the  socused.  Noteworthy  among  these  U 
this  ons  In  the  Plfth  Amendment:  Wo  per- 
ton  .  .  .  i!^U  be  compelled  la  any  crtnUnoJ 
cose  to  be  a  ipitncss  apoinsf  himtelf. 

ThU    simply    stated    protecuon    has    now 
been  given  Judicial  toterpretattooa  probably 
not  dreamed  of  by  ths  draftwi  of  ths  BUI 
ot  BlghU. 
Por  sxsmple: 

A  person  suspected  of  having  committed 
a  crime  cannot  be  questioned  unless  be  agrees 
to  It  after  having  been  told  that  he  doea 
not  have  to  answer,  that  he  can  have  a  lawyer 
present,  and  that  anything  hs  says  may  be 
used  against  him. 

If  a  defendant  does  not  testify  during  his 
trtsL  that  fact  cannot  be  mentioned  to  the 
Jury  by  tbe  Judge  or  proaecutor. 
annctnx>DB  raotjarusa 
In  many  localities  now.  ss  a  result  ot 
court  ruUngs.  It  poUoe  catch  a  thief  na- 
tog  from  tbe  scene  of  the  crime  they  grab 
mm  and  then  reach  toto  their  pocketa.  puU 
out  a  printed  sUtement  and  read  it  to  tbs 
suspect.  telUng  him  hs  doesn't  havs  to 
ansirer  questions,  etc.  WhUe  tbU  ridiculous 
procedure  U  being  csrrled  out.  tbe  Uilefs 
accomplices  may  be  fleeing  to  another  direc- 
tion with  the  lootl 

As  to  the  second  easmple  of  Plfth  Amenfl- 
.uc-t  extensions  cited  above,  what  purpoae  U 
aerveo— eicept  to  help  a  guilty  defendMt— 
by  proLlblttog  the  proeecuung  attorney  from 
calling  ",0  tbe  Jury's  attention  the  fact  that 
the  defei:dant  did  not  take  the  wltne*  stand 
to  defend  himself?  U  there  are  valid  rea- 
sons  why  the  defendant  did  not  testify,  then 
the  defense  attorney  could  cite  them  to  ths 

Many  oon/esssd  criminals  havs  gone  soot 
free  to  recent  months  because  they  had  con- 
fessed before  being  given  the  elaborate  wam- 
tog  required  by  the  Supreme  Court 

A  man  who  admitted  murdering  his  wUs 
and  nvs  children  Is  ths  latest  to  enjoy  tbe 
benefits  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court's  msg- 
nanlmlty.  HU  confseslon  was  tbe  only  avaU- 
able  evidence  against  him. 

Kssroarxs  *  »sl.sKC« 

•What  needs  to  be  done  to  a  oonsUtutlon^ 
amendment  to  restore  a  balancs  between 
orlmlnsta"  right  and  society's  rlghtaf 

The  Crime  Commission  says  these  ends 
must  be  achieved: 

(1)  An  adequate  opportunity  must  be  pro- 
Tided  the  police  for  toterrogatlon  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  durtog  Investigations  »d 
at  tbe  ataOon  house,  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards to  prevent  abuse. 

(2)  The  legitimate  place  of  voluntaiy  con- 
fenlans  to  law  enforcement  must  *•  "; 
estabUsbed  and  their  use  '^J^''^ 
upon  meeting  due  process  stsndsids  or 
voluntartoesB.  ^^ 

(31  Provision  must  be  mads  for  ~?™«?» 
on  the  failure  of  an  acctissd  »  »*L »2 
stand,  and  auo  tor  leolprocaJ  discovery  la 
crimtoalc 
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(Tb«  UMt  p»rt  of  No.  3  reters  to  th€  (»ct 
tli»t.  at  pnatnt.  a  dBfendant  may  demand 
certain  inTormaUon  from  the  proaecuUon 
concerning  Ita  c«e  fcgalrut  him.  but  he  la 
not  obliged  to  give  comparable  informaUon 
tbe     proaecuUon.    THa    propoaai    above 


ccmmlaalon's  aolutlon  la  to  eradicate  Uie 
tlum>  and  to  gl»e  eTeryone  a  piaranteed  an- 
nual Income. 

But  to  mllUona  at  Americana,  tbe  increaa- 
ing  crime  rate  poaea  a  moral,  not  a  aocUl 
problem  tliat  can  be  allevlatad  only  wben  re- 


tbe  body  of  the  report  ImpUea  that  law- 
abiding  people  are  themaelvea  largely  to 
blame  (or  the  criminal  alckneai  that  afflicu 
society:  They  taye  fallad  "to  mouve"  the 
young  hoodlum:  they  arouee  tempuuon  by 
leaving  keya  In  unlocked  cara;  they  suffer 
from  p«tty  thefts  through  their  ovn  careleas- 


».-...  .rr^i  \  m.rf  «-rtored  to  their  proper  statu*  In  the  na-      »"»^  *ii  .<»•  «^  k    *—  /    *     » 


DOW  a  one-way  street.) 

IK    KO   OTHHL   COtTIcniT 

No  other  naUon  lubjecta  law  enforcement 
to  Umltatlone  aa  severe  and  rigid  as  thoae 
imposed  in  the  UnlMfd  SUt«s.  the  seven 
ccmmlBSlonera  point  out.  In  America,  they 
say  "the  vlctlma  of  crime  have  been  the  for- 
gotten men  of  our  society— inadequaUly 
protected,  generally  uncompensated,  and  the 
object  of  r«laUveiy  Uttle  attenUon  by  the 
public  at  large." 

England  haa  experienced,  to  a  leaser  de- 
gree, the  trend  toward  overly  protecting  the 
leading    the    attorney    general    "' 


of 


are  rertored  to  their  proper  status  I 

tloo's  moral  code.     This  code,   sn  essenUal 

factor    In    the    American    Judaeo-Chrtatlan 

ethic,  will  not  be  strengthened  by  a  beefed- 

up  poUoe  force  or  by  making  penltenUarles 

more   pleasant   places   to  while   away    one's 

time. 

In  any  war  on  crime,  the  primary  effort 
should  be  directed  toward  the  nation's  youth. 
Such  a  war  will  be  won  when  parenu  regain 
authority  over  their  rfilldren.  and  when 
schools  ooncentrate  on  instUllng  the  princi- 
ples of  good  clUsenshlp  In  their  young 
charges.     Churches   also  must   aaaiune   Ihelr 


accused.  ^^   ^ _.     _ 

Tbe     must  recognlie  that  society  has  righto  that 
sometimes  transcend  the  righto  of  a  lawless 


loose. 

The  report  goes  to  some  pains  to  belabor 
an  obvious  truth,  that  "crime"  covers  a 
mulUtude  of  sins.  Zt  Is  obvious,  and  scarcely 
needed  saying  at  any  length,  that  ta«  r-vaalon 
Knd  rape  at  knlfe-polnt  are  quite  different 
crimes,  and  require  different  procedures  oi 
law  enforcement.  The  cocnmlsslon  Itself  ac- 
knowledges that  public  concern  la  not  di- 
rected at  such  offenses  as  bribery  and  viola- 
tion of  anti-trust  laws,  but  rather  at  crime 
In  the  streeto.  Tet  the  report's  medical- 
school  approach  leaves  us  to  oontemplat* 
the  different  fields  of  crime  ss  no  more  than 
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criminal    Is    living    in    a    golden    a^ 
British  government  is  proposing  various  re- 
fORDS  dealgned  to  correct  the  situation  In 
that  country. 

If  r«forma  are  needed  In  EngUnd.  they 
are  needed  far  more  m  the  United  States. 
por  the  "golden  age'  of  the  American  crimi- 
nal can  be  assayed  today  at  34  carau,  thanks 
to  tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court 


individual 

Only  the  threat  of  punlahment  will  deter 

thoae  older  Amarlcan*  who  wlUfuUy  would 

pursue  criminal  goals      Tet  the  oommlaelon 

plftcea  uttle  faith  in  punlahment  sa  an  effec- 

Uve  deterrent  to  crime:  It  views  criminals  as 

mlsflto   and    rebels   who   ^ould    be    treated 
WUl  the  law-abiding  people  Of  this  nauon     f^^J  J^^^^  at'tUu*Sf  h«°S:e"'rvfd:S^^^^     U  <«rrectly  drawn. 
.»it«iate  to  the  criminal  element  without     J^^y,^^^  ^J^  ^ates  of  recent  ye«ti.  and  "Society   Inslsto   that  Individuals   are 


DoubUeee  there  is  something  to  be  a&ld 
for  this  laboratory  view.  Surely  few  persons 
would  challenge  aome  of  the  elementary  cor- 
relations that  are  drawn  in  the  cocnmlsslon  s 
report.  Slums  breed  crime,  and  crime  breeds 
slums,  and  there  Is  at  leaat  a  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis to  be  advanced  that  If  we  cure  the 
slums,  we  cure  the  crime.  But  one  wonders, 
all  the  same.  If  the  commission's  dlagnoeir^ 


eapltuUte  to  the  criminal  element 
a  stmgsle,  or  wlU  they  demand  such  action 
as  that  propoaed  by  the  President" s  Commis- 
sion? 

CmiMt  IN  AuexicA 
The  maaalve  repeat  on  crime  In  America 
released  yeeterday  by  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Law  ■nforceroent  and  Admlnle- 
tratton  of  Justice  Is  neither  so  strong  aa 
soma  had  hoped  nor  so  weak  as  others  had 
feared. 

The  report  U  enUUed.  The  Challenge  of 
CHme  tn  a  Free  Society.  It  Is  a  chaUenge 
that  the  commlaslon  met  only  partially.  The 
major  thrust  of  Ito  recommendations,  many 
of  them  sound,  goes  to  the  need  to  strengthen 
■jid  to  modernize  penal  procedures  and  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Suggestions  for  ex- 
pftaded  research  Into  penology  and  crimi- 
nology alao  are  well-founded.  Other  pro- 
pfffBff  focus  on  the  need  for  Improved  rela- 
tions between  the  police  and  the  community, 
and  on  the  duty  of  every  American  to  In- 
volve himself  personally  In  the  war  against 
crime. 

But  In  Ito  dlacuaslon  of  the  nature  of 
crime,  the  commission  falters,  and  Ito  con- 
viction that  the  war  on  crime  can  be 
won  become*  suspect.  LltUe  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  punlahment.  and  not  much  more 
on  prwenaon.  Much  of  this  part  of  the 
repf^  U  marred  by  ■oclologlcal  hogwash 
that  throws  a  great  deal  of  heat,  but  little 
light,  on  the  baaJc  problem.  Crime  carries 
double  penalties,  the  commission  suggesto, 
because  lU  prevalence  eenda  individuals  of 
the  community  into  isolation  and  thus  re- 
duoca  desirable  social  IntofracUon.  This 
means  that  many  persons  arrf  afraid  to  walk 
alone  on  a  city  street  after  dark. 

The  commission  then  proceeds  to  attempt 
to  reassure  the  frightened  clUzen  that  crime 
Is  not  BO  terrifying  after  all.  by  comparing 
the  lower  rate  of  crime  to  the  higher  rate  of 
kcddento.  The  cltlren  wUl  not  be  convinced 
by  such  statistics;  he  knows  too  well  the 
threat  of  crime  as  revealed  in  his  dally  news- 
paper and  In  the  statistics  compiled  In  the 
Dnlform  Crime  Reporto. 

In  Ito  dlAcuislon  of  the  causes  of  crime, 
the  commission  becomes  even  teas  convincing. 
Crime  Is  a  social  problem,  the  report  says;  lU 
causes  come  from  the  slums,  from  deprtva- 
tlona.  from  lack  of  moUvatlon  and  incen- 
tive, from  society's  failure  to  instUl  in  each 
individual    a    measure  «f    self-worth.    Tbe 


by  the  growing  number  of  individuals  who 
confuse  liberty  with  Ucense. 

In  a  separate  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
report,  four  members  of  the  commission,  in- 
cluding Richmond  attorney  Lewis  F.  Pow- 
eU  Jr .  commented  at  length  on  the  grow- 
ing obeesBion  with  righto  of  the  accused, 
"but  the  time  has  come  for  a  like  concern 
for  the  righto  of  citlaana  to  be  free  from 
criminal  moleaUtlon  of  their  persons  and 
property."  Few  Americana  would  quarrel 
with  such  a  conclusion.  It  la  a  pity  that  the 
Preddent's  commission,  in  more  than  a  year's 
research  for  ito  report,  faUed  to  see  that  for 
a  victimized  public,  the  eleventh  hour  draw* 
nigh. 


RKTOBT     iMTLSm 


To 


Law-AamxHO  Cttoek 
BLAMS  roa  CaiMs 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 
Wa«hd*oton. — Sunday's  report  of  the 
Prealdent's  Crime  Commission  contains  so 
much  that  is  good  and  wise  and  constructive 
that  one  gropes  uncertainly  to  explain  Just 
why  the  report  sa  a  whole  falls  short.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  tone,  of  emphaaU.  of  attitude. 
A  feeling  will  not  go  away  that  the  commis- 
sion's staff  talked  with  too  many  sodologisto. 
and  not  with  nearly  enough  cops. 

The  report  emerges  as  a  textbook.  Indeed. 
It  la  eet  in  the  double-column  design,  com- 
plete with  largely  useless  photographs,  famil- 
iar In  every  classroom.  The  approach  Is 
pedanUc,  profeesorUl.  antiseptic.  The  crime 
that  Is  disaected  in  these  staUstlcal  pages 
ts  bloodless  crime:  aU  the  passion  has  drained 
out;  the  outraged  victims  are  embalmed  in 
tabulated  boiea. 

Nowhere  in  the  report — or  almost  no- 
where—doea  the  commlasion  perceive  any 
nexus  between  the  crime  and  punlahment 
The  very  word  •'punUhmenf  leldom  appears. 
Instead,  the  oommlaalon  addressca  itoelf 
chlefiy  to  crime  and  "penalty,"  as  If  tbe  con- 
sequence of  crime  somehow  ranked  with  go- 
ing down  two.  doubled,  on  a  three-spade  bid. 

In  only  one  brief  portion  of  the  340-pagc 
report.  If  a  feat  first  reading  conveys  an  ac- 
curate Impression,  U  there  any  strong  sug- 
gestion that  Uw-abldlng  people  have  righto 
that  ought  to  be  made  secure.  TtWM  Is  not 
even  m  tbe  body  of  the  report.  It  appears 
In  a  supplementary  statement  at  the  very 
end — and  only  seven  of  the  19  commissioners 
were  wUUng  to  Join  in  It.     "     *""  "*"  * 


As  for  the  rest. 


Society 
sponsible  for  their  actions,"  says  the  report 
"and  the  criminal  process  operatea  on  that 
assumption.  However,  society  has  not  de- 
vised ways  for  ensuring  that  all  Ito  members 
have  the  ability  to  aasume  responsibility.  It- 
has  let  too  many  of  them  grow  up  untought. 
uiunotlvated,  unwanted.  .  .  ." 

The  report  goes  on.  In  the  same  paraftrap^ 
to  say  bow  crime  should  be  eofnbatted:  "War- 
rmg  on  poverty.  Inadequate  housing,  and  un- 
employment, is  warring  on  crime.  A  civil 
righto  Uw  is  a  law  against  crime.  Money  for 
schools  la  money  against  crime.  Medical, 
psychiatric,  and  family -counseling  services 
are  servlcea  against  crime.**  ^ 

But  nowhere  does  the  report  auggest  that 
the  prospect  of  swift  and  certain  pimlahment 
may  also  be  a  useful  weapon  In  the  war  upon 
crime. 

Theae  reaervaUona  having  been  etpreaeed 
It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  much  of  the  re- 
port, and  eapecUIly  thoae  sections  dealing 
with  improvement  In  police  procedure*  and 
with  Judicial  reform,  ought  to  command  the 
sober  attention  of  civic  group*  and  bar  o*- 
Bodationa  acroas  the  country.  One  quite 
minor  recommendation — that  police  boxes 
be  lighted,  unlocked,  and  designated  as 
emergency  telephonee — makes  great  good 
sense  A  National  Criminal  Research  Foun- 
dation, and  a  NaUonal  Criminal  Justice  Sto- 
tlstlcs  Center,  probably  could  contribute  alg- 
nincantly  to  better  law  enforcement.  The 
commlaalon's  concept  of  "Youth  Service  Bu- 
reaus." located  chiefly  In  slum  areas,  may  be 
Idealistic  and  It  may  duplicate  other  com- 
munity service*,  but  there  is  much  merit  In 
the  idea  of  working  effecUvely  with  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  before  they  turn  to  se- 
rious crime. 

The  figures  compiled  by  the  commission  on 
the  incidence  of  crime  are  as  famUlar  as  they 
are  appalling.  They  need  no  recapitulation 
What  mattors  to  the  average  dtlsen  Is  not 
so  much  the  abstract  or  statUtlcal  problem, 
or  even  the  soclologUto"  long-range  solution. 
His  concern  goes  to  the  mugger,  the  rmplsU 
the  dop*-^nMd  thief,  the  arrogant  young 
punks  who  infast  his  etreett.  What  can  be 
done  about  them  now?  One  of  the  commis- 
sion's answers  Is  to  provide  textbooks  (or 
slum  schools  that  are  wrttton  In  slum  Eng- 
lish. Okay,  okay.  But  what  can  be  done 
tomorrow,  next  week,  next  month,  to  lock 
up  tbe  faooda  and  thieve*? 


PretUeal  J«Iwm«  CboM  Tcbus«m  Gcs- 
eral  KmmwMj  •»  Fotmi  for  M»j«r 
ForeifB  Policy  Decbntioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TCNmssn 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPEBBBNTA Xivau 

Thursday,  March  16,  19S7 
Mr.  EVINS  of  TefmcMee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  on  yesterday  choae  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  and  the 
capital  city  of  the  Volunteer  SUte  to 
make  a  major  foreign  poUcy  address 
beard  around  the  world. 

The  President  made  a  strong  statement 
of  this  Nation's  determination  to  repel 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 
In  view  of  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  Nation  to  general  In  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  I  place  Capitol  CommenU.  my 
current  newsletter  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoBD. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
pBCsmcrrr    Johhsok    UMoxascoaxs    Nation's 
DrrxxMmsTioN    ik    WLajos    and    Histosic 
Policy  Dact-ABATiOK  Eha-nnaxo  Bxroax  Txn  - 

N  ESSEX    Leg I5LA TUBE 

President  Johnson's  choice  of  Tennesaee 
and  Ito  General  Aasembly  to  make  a  major 
policy  declaraUon  on  the  Vietnam  oonfllct 
U  a  great  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee. 

President  Johnaon  obviously  choae  the 
General  Assembly  of  our  State  to  make  a 
major  declaraUon  of  United  Statea  deter- 
mlruUon  to  win  an  honorable  settlement  in 
Vietnam  because  he  knew  the  leglsUtors 
and  the  people  of  Tennesaee  are  traditionally 
committed  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  choice  of  our  Stou  for  one  of  the 
most  Important  stotemento  of  the  war  drew 
national  comment.  The  New  York  Times, 
for  example,  reported  that  the  President 
choae  the  Capitol  of  Tennessee  for  his  major 
address  on  our  effort  to  halt  the  onrush  and 
spread  of  Communism  In  Southeast  Asia  be- 
cause of  the  Volunt«r  Stato'i  "long  tra- 
dition of  patriotism  and  military  pride." 

It  was  also  significant  that  President  John- 
son—the latest  of  the  PronUer  Presidents- 
paid  trlbuto  to  Andrew  Jackson — the  flrrt 
of  the  PronUer  Prealdento.  President  Jack- 
son was  firm  when  firmness  was  required — 
and  when  the  naUonal  Intorest  was  at  stoke, 
Jackson— like  Johnaon — refused  to  let  crtU- 
clsm  deter  a  national  policy  when  he  con- 
sidered  essential  to  the  naUonal  Interest. 

The  Legislature  gave  the  President  re- 
sounding applause  at  the  crucial  polnto  in 
bis  speech  as  he  again  made  It  clear  that 
the  United  States  stands  ready  to  negotlaU 
an  honorable  settlement  when  North  Viet- 
nam has  demonstrated  Ite  wllUngneas  to  con- 
duct constructive  negotiations. 

"In  our  time,  aa  In  Jackson's."  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "freedom  has  Ito  price. 

"In  otir  Ume.  aa  In  hU.  history,  oonsplres 
to  test  the  American  wUl. 

"In  our  ttme.  as  in  hla,  eooruge.  vision  and 
the  wllllngneea  to  sacrifice  wlU  sustain  the 
cause  of  freedom." 

Tbe  President  choM  tiM  Capital  city  of 
Tennevee  to  teU  tha  world  that  th«  United 
Stotea  has  learned  Ito  lesaons  of  history  and 
that  to  faU  to  halt  Communist  aggression 
tn  Southeaat  Asia  would  be  to  invito  daoadee 
of  the  cutthroat,  guerilla-type  warfare  now 
being  wagad  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
VietnamMe  against  our  Croopa  and  allied 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

"If  we  faltor."  the  Prealdent  aald,  "the 
forcaa  of  chaoa  would  acent  victory  and 
decades  of  strife  and  aggresalon  would  stretch 
endleealy  bofora  ua." 


The  halUng  of  Communist  aggression  In 
this  oonfilct,  he  ^id.  wlU  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  peace  and  progress- 

This  meaaage  at  our  Nation*!  detennlna- 
Uon  and  strength  was  broadoaat  from  tha 
Volunt«er  Stato  throughout  the  world. 
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derelopment  In  urtMm  actlvlUes  Into  an 
understandable  whole,  a  mechaniam  by 
which  we  could  plan  for  tomorrow  ai 
well  as  today.  This  is  what  the  Insti- 
tute of  Diiwn  Develofxnent  could  provide. 


Ecoaomic  Opportautr  Act 

SPEEC& 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiaooNSU* 
m  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wainesdaii.  March  15,  19S7 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
search provisions  of  Prraldent  Johnson's 
message  on  "America's  Onflnlshed  Busi- 
ness: Urban  and  Rural  Poverty"  com- 
mand attention. 

Cities  are  the  areas  that  could  benefit 
most  from  the  application  of  science  and 
technology.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  a 
small  appropriation,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
been  showing  us  how  much  could  be 
achieved  If  we  put  some  money  into  the 
research  and  development  bank. 

For  example,  it  now  has  41  projects  In 
execution  in  its  low-Income  housing 
demonstration  program.  These  are 
demonstrations  sponsored  by  HUD  to 
discover  new  ways  of  providing  decent 
homes  for  poor  families.  In  New  York 
City  two  very  productive  experiments  in 
rehabilitating  slum  tenements  for  poor 
families  are  going  forward.  New  tech- 
nology and  new  materials  are  resulting 
in  some  spectacular  gains  In  low-income 

housing.  

In  Milwaukee.  HUD  has  sponsored  a 
housing  information  center  and  clinic 
operated  by  the  Milwaukee  Urban 
League.  Here  homeowners  can  obtain 
Information  on  upgrading  their  prop- 
erties, and  would-be  home  buyers  can  get 
the  guidance  they  need  In  making  this 
Important  purchase. 

In  Wa.shington.  DC,  the  demonstra- 
tion through  which  the  local  housing 
authority  was  enabled  to  lease  50  homes 
for  oversized  poor  families  has  been  so 
successful  that  the  local  authority  is  ex- 
panding the  program  to  450  homes. 

If  we  appropriate  funds  of  a  stee  com- 
mensurate to  the  urban  problem,  should 
we  not  also  authorize  the  machinery  to 
go  with  it  Tbe  President  has  recom- 
mended legislation  to  authorize  within 
HUD  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Re- 
search, Technology,  and  Engineering. 
This  would  centralize  HUD  efforts,  but 
alao  be  a  sole  [»lnt  of  contact  for  private 
industry  and  the  State  and  city  oOclals 
seeking  such  Infonnatloa.  There  Is  no 
such  single  point  as  of  now. 

President  Johnson  has  also  recom- 
mended esublishment  of  an  Institute  of 
Urban  Development.  We  have  been  so 
concerned  with  the  day-to-day  labor  of 
trying  to  solve  today's  problems  that  we 
have  not  had  time  to  ask,  "What  of  the 
future?"  In  an  era  that  has  seen  science 
and  technology  bound  forward,  we  act  aa 
though  we  can  safely  take  a  day-by-day 
approach. 

We  ought  to  have  some  mechaniam 
whereby  we  channel  our  research  and 


SmA  Street  Maritime  Masi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NSW    TOUC 

D)  THE  HODSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATlvaS 

Thursday.  March  t,  19S7 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
days  of  the  great  Yankee  Clippers,  South 
Street  in  Lower  Manhattan,  was  Icnown 
as  the  "Street  of  Ships."  This  area  had 
an  atmosphere  of  the  sea  and  still  today 
conjures  up  feelings  of  nostalgia  for  this 
bygone  era. 

One  organization.  The  Friends  of  The 
South  Street  Maritime  Museum,  Is  com- 
mitted to  preserve  this  atmosphere  and 
to  create  the  old  seaport.  Another 
group,  which  actively  strives  to  preserve 
this  glorious  past,  is  the  Seaman's 
Church  Institute,  which  houses  a  fine 
collection  of  models  of  the  tilstorical 
ships,  as  well  as  serves  as  a  center  for 
merchant  sailors. 

Of  course,  no  remarks  on  South  Street 
would  be  complete  without  a  comment 
on  one  of  the  l>est  known  landmarks  in 
the  area,  the  Fulton  Pish  Market.  To- 
day, the  continued  location  of  this  famed 
market  is  in  doubt.  It  la  hoped  that  no 
hasty  movement  of  this  landmark  will  be 
made  but  that  those  interested  individ- 
uals and  organizations  can  work  togeth- 
er, based  upon  their  common  Interest  in 
preserving  the  atmosphere  of  this  old 
New  York. 

I  believe  my  coUeaguea  will  find  the 
following  articles  of  taterest: 

SoDTH  STEirr  MAsTrna  Mmxim 
Tlie  ftlm  or  the  UArlttizM  Museum  is  to 
bring  Into  being  a  vlt&l  new  center  in  New 
York  City,  by  re«torlag  »n  u«»  of  early  lOlh- 
century  wmterfroDt  thst  liu  mlraculouelj 
Burvlvod  In  the  beert  of  olff  city — along 
South  Street  at  Fulton. 

City  plonnen  seek  to  clear  the  land  to 
create  open  space  between  new  bousing  to 
the  north  and  office  towere  to  the  aoutb. 
Tbe  Sfuaeum  plannen.  Instead,  see  tlua  area 
aa  a  living  landmark,  a  part  of  tbe  waterfront 
open  for  public  enjoyment  tn  authentic  llla- 
torlc  surroundings. 

The  Pish  Market  block  has  been  occupied 
by  public  market  buUdlngs  since  the  first 
one  was  built  In  IBSl.  The  present  building 
Bhould  be  rased  to  create  an  open  square  of 
park  for  the  enjoyment  of  rtaltors  and  the 
display  of   anchors,   cannon,   span,  etc. 

The  buildings  surrounding  the  Fiah  Mar- 
ket block  were  buUt  from  ISll  on.  They 
were  constructed  aa  commercial  buildings 
and  should  be  restored  aa  such,  adhering  to 
their  original  designs  wherever  poasible.  In 
most  cases  thia  would  mean  altering  only 
the  ground  floor  facade. 

Ships  and  hartKjr  craft  suitable  for  reatora- 
tlon  and  pubUc  display  are  avaUable.  The 
four  ahlpa  shown  In  the  architect's  model 
are  all  afloat,  two  of  them  actively  worklnf 
today 

The  Museum  should  be  lively  and  informa- 
tive. Indoor  eahlblta  In  the  upper  Ooora  of 
the  buildings  can  be  arranged  to  tell  specific 
stones  of  New  York's  maritime  history,  such 
B<  the  evolution  of  ships,  the  growth  of  the 
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port,  its,  on  the  wmtCTlrmit  "O™"""*!?* 

»rUlK:u  »iia   photM  mlgl"  >>•   •■tabU.Uwl 

**  tS  MJ..um  wm  prob.blj  rttrtct  «U  to 
eicca  of  one  mllUon  TlHtoni  a  ye«r.  n>«10nc 
reetiunmu.  reuU  ibop.  Md  other  ""T"*; 
both  neceaurj  Mid  profitable.  Th« '» ^y'" 
be  le»»ed  to  private  operator,  with  tie  Mu- 
Mum  malnUlnlng  the  building.  «nd  win- 
dow, in  the  .tyle  of  the  ■°'d-l»th  eenturT. 

Experience  l.lned  In  S.n  IiY«.d.co.  Lon- 
don and  MfBUc.  Connecticut  shows  that  the 
full-Kale  maritime  mu.eum  la  »  '>'«"J„"- 
tractive  center  which  can  contribute  alr""- 
IcanOy  to  the  vltaUty  of  the  <atT. 

The  South  Street  Museum  .houJd  he  a 
place  where  alj  dweller,  can  ''•"*^'*« '*'" 
curl  around  an  old  hull,  or  .tudy  the  .unlit 
facee  of  Georgian  buildings.  It  .hould  be 
a  place  where  children  can  walk  on  wooden 
decl^  and  loot  up  at  towering  masta— or  peer 
into  the  engine  room  of  a  modem  tug— and 
feel  a  lenae  at  the  Ume  and  human  eHort 
that  built  the  world  around  them. 

Prunds  of  the  South  Street  MaHUroe  Mu- 
seum la  a  cltlien  group  working  to  eaUbllsh 
tht  Museum  by  developing  Ideas,  encourag- 
ing public  interest  and  engaging  In  •?<«">= 
p^ol«^ta  to  advance  the  Mujieum.  In  ttla 
;i,u1t  and  for  the«  P"n>os«  '"''"•"l?,^ 
una  are  lnvlt«d  to  Join  IMends  of  the  Soutt 
Street  Maritime  Museum.  By  sendlngtl  or 
more  you  can  demonstrate  your  support  ana 
became  a  member. 

anvisois 
rr«n»  O.  Braynard.  J»or««  rowlnf  Com- 

■  '^OTtart  I.  Chapelle,  Smit^jonlan  Inrtifn- 

'       Moulton  a.  ^mham.  Bocii^g. 
Emory  Lewis.  Cue. 
Crltchell  Rlmlngton.  ysc?l(iB». 
Raymond  S.  Rublnow.  Kaplan  funi. 
Idouard  A.  Btackpole,  /ormer  curator,  Jf»»- 
tlc  Seaport. 
Chairman,  Peter  Stanford. 
-Spends  of  the  South  Street  MartUme 
Muaeum,  Apt.  ITB.  Ml  Bast  Mth  St..  Hew 

^T^Jp^'ySJi  ""»  '"O  wlah  to  lodn  yotiT 

ranks.     I  am  enclosing  • . 

Kama  (HrTMrsylliss)  : — 

Addreoa "liyHr".'."" 
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vertlslnc  exeoitlre.  U  honorary  chairman.  U 
seeking  msmbsa  and  eontnbuUona. 

aiCNSS   ST   BOCXT 

Sen.  Whitney  Ifctto  aermour  Jr..  »-»•"- 
battan.  honorarr  chairman,  sponaoced  a  bill 
in  Albany  lart  Jt»r  authorizing  creation  of 
such  a  museum  -reOectlng  the  history  ol  the 
dtj  and  the  stat*  a*  a  shipbuilding  center 
and  a  major  world  port.  ■  It  waa  algned  by 
Gov   Rockefeller. 

Seymour  said  he  "subconscloMsly  became 
interested  In  the  project  -when  my  father 
took  me  walking  on  South  St.  as  a  boy  and 
more  recently,  as  a  director  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society."  The  lattor  U  a  group  battling 
to  save  old  landmark.. 

Mrs  Peter  Stanford,  wife  of  the  chairman, 
says  many  buildings  In  the  Fulton-South 
St.  are«  date  to  1811.  They  originally  were 
commercial  bulldlnga  with  shipping  ofllces 
upstair.. 

In  the  projected  muaeum  area,  tbe  friends 
would  like  to  maintain  soma  commercial  of- 
fices, eiplalns  Mr..  Stanford,  "to  keep  the 
flavor  of  an  acUve  waterfront  area." 

The  cliy's  plan  to  relocate  the  148-year-old 
Pulton  Flab  Market  In  the  Bronx  Inspired 
plans  for  the  Museum.  The  dtlaens  group 
notes  that  departure  of  the  market  would 
make  avaUable  land  and  buUdlngs  which 
"have  been  In  continuous  maritime  use  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic." 

PWOJBCT    HALTS* 

But  the  long-pending  relocation  project 
was  at  l^at  temporarily  baited  last  month 
when  Gerard  M.  WeUberg.  tbe  new  Commis- 
sioner of  MarkeU.  visited  the  market  area 
and  sensed  resentment  among  tbe  market 
men  about  moving.  He  announced  that  the 
city  will  not  force  the  market  to  move  and 
that  It  would  either  relocate  as  a  uiUt  or  not 
at  all.  However,  a  move  In  the  not-too- 
dUtant  future  of  the  flah  market  Is  considered 
Inevitable  by  some  city  plsnners. 

Meanwhile,  Frlenda  of  the  South  Street 
Maritime  Museum  work  to  advance  their 
project  "as  part  of  the  whole  development 
of  lower  Manhattan."  There  Is  a  »l  fee  to 
Join  the  group,  which  baa  headquarters  at 
SOIB.  3«th8t. 

Another  landmark,  the  Seamen  s  Church 
Institute,  one  o*  the  world's  largest  ahore 
centers  for  merchant  sailors,  wUl  keep  lu 
foothold  In  the  area  when  It  moves,  probably 
late  this  year,  to  Its  new  rJ.S  mllUon.  as-story 
building  on  Stale  St.  near  the  Battery. 


bafore  a  House  District  subcommittee  are 
ecmplalnU  against  a  proposed  reduetloo  In 
th«  number  of  DC  police  pr«:lDct«. 

These  complaints  seem  to  us  to  have  both 
point  and  vahdlty.  The  DC  Crime  Commis- 
slons  recommendation  that  precincts  be  re- 
duced from  1*  to  only  sla  Is  very  question- 
able and  might  hinder  Instead  of  help  effec- 
tive law  enforcement. 

The  Crime  Oosnmlsslon  followed  the  res- 
sonlng  of  the  International  AMOclatlon  o( 
Police  Chiefs  about  the  numbers  of  precincts 
The  point  was  made  that  reducing  predncu 
would  promote  eOclency  and  reduce  costs. 
The  Commlsalon  argued  that  other  cities  as 
Urge  as  the  District  of  Columbia  operate 
with  as  few  as  sU  preclncu. 

However,  other  cities  arent  making  much 
substantial  headway  In  reducing  crime  And 
maybe  the  reason  Is  that  police  departments 
ar*  gwtung  too  eentrallied  »nd  too  Imperson- 
al to  do  the  best  Joh  of  dealing  with  people, 
which  la  really  what  police  work  Is  all  about 
A  cop  In  a  police  cruiser  assigned  from  a  dis- 
tant central  headquarters  msy  look  eBclenl 
But  he  might  do  a  better  Job  working  out  of 
a  nelghlHJrhood  headquarters  where  he  had 
a  chance  to  know  the  people  and  the  peo- 
ple had  a  chance  to  know  him. 

This  Is  what  a  represenUtlve  of  the  DC 
Police  Assoclauon  void  the  District  subcom- 
mittee. Reducing  precincts,  he  said,  "would 
only  tend  to  move  the  policeman  and  the 
Department  further  away  from  the  pulse  of 
the  public,"  . 

The  reduction  In  precincts  will  not  Uke 
place  before  July  1»«8,  at  the  earUeat.  Long 
before  then,  we  hope,  the  DC  government 
wUl  have  been  reorganised  under  a  single 
city  commlMloner.  That  Individual,  who- 
«v«-  be  U,  should  take  a  hard  look  at  police 
organization  and  consider  whether  It 
wouldn't  be  t>etter  to  move  policemen  clooer 
to  rather  than  farther  away  from  the  cltlMns 
they  serve,  ^    . 

•nils  was  a  -WTOP  Bdltorlal.  Jack  JureT 
si>eaklng  for  WTOP. 


IJWm  tl»  Hew  Tork  World  Journal  TrUnme. 

PM.  IS.  19S7I 
Uon  To  B»»tw>k  THi  Ssi-TT  Msojc  or  S<wt« 

.  anzzT 

(By  Carol  Taylor) 
To  knowing  New  Torker..  the  Tery  name 
-south  St.'  conjures  an  Image  of  the ^a— 
of  salt  water  and  sea  guUs  and  aged  mariner, 
.nd  weathered  trawlers— plus  every  kind  of 
nsh  In  the  world.  ., 

Take  a  walk  down  the  old  "street  of  ships, 
where  Yankee  Clippers  once  pulled  in  and 
you  .Ull  get  a  heady  snin  '^^'»"?f;:^ 
boje.  of  salt  and  fresh  wster  fish  In  the  Ful- 
ton Pish  Markets  sUlls. 

Visit  the  museum  of  the  Seamen  s  Church 
Institute,  2&  south  St..  with  Its  heauUful 
Shis  modeU.  Lunch  or  dine  (or  even  break- 
list)  at  one  of  the  seafood  restsuranu. 
where  the  broilers  sre  fsst  and  the  veteran 
vralters  move  leisurely. 

These  are  among  the  great  pleasures  left 
to  those  noatalgle  for  '■Uttle  old  Wew  York 
before  the  era  of  subway  snarls  and  traBc 
Jams  and  blackouts  and  perennial  housing 
haxards. 

To  preserve  this  atmosphere  and  'to  re- 
create the  old  seaport-  Is  the  slm  of  a 
group  of  citizens  organized  to  establish  a 
South  Street  Maritime  Museum  In  the  area 
of  Pulton  and  South  Sts.  In  lower  Manhattan. 
The  Prlends  of  the  South  Street  Maritime 
Museum,  of  which  Peter  Stanford,  an  ad- 


PrapoM^  Rc^KtioB  ia  DUtrict  of 
CclaBbn  PsGce  PreciacI* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

€»   MKW    TOaX 

IH  THI  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

rhtiriday.  Morcft  IS,  1967 

Mr.  WrULTEB.  Mr.  BtietJai.  I  beUeve 
that  it  wotjld  be  very  wrong  to  reduce 
ttie  number  of  police  precincU  here  In 
the  District  of  ColumbU;  U  anything  the 
number  should  be  Increased. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  following  edito- 
rial broadcast  by  WTOP  here  In  Wash- 
ington on  Mart*  14  and  15.  1867,  the 
police  should  be  closer  to  the  people 
whom  they  serve  and  not  farther  away. 

The  e<Utorlal  follows: 

A   PaOFoarn   RxDrcnOH   IW  DwrslcT  or 
CoLVMBia    PouCE   PaaciMCrs 

(This  Editorial  was  broadcast  or  Msrch  14 
and  18.  1»«7,  over  WTOP  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion.) 

This  Is  a  WTOP  Bdltorlal. 

Included  In  some  of  the  erlme  teatlnwoy 


Bracer*  tttrnttuf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUroaMU 
IN  THB  BODSB  OP  RKPRKSBNTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  March  I.  1967 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Inaert  In 
the  CowcuESSiowAi.  RicoRD  an  excellent 
arUcle  from  the  March  9.  1967.  ediUon 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled 
"Bracexo  Boomerang,"  by  James  E. 
Bydln.  ,         .. 

The  article  attempU  to  analyze  the 
results  of  the  ending  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram In  1964,  and  details  Its  affect  on 
increasing  pay  rates  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  domestic  agricultural  workers, 
while  helping  maintain  alltlme  high 
farm  income  for  gromrers. 

The  article  follows: 

Bascno  Booiciiaivo— Aix  PaimcTtoHS  AaouT 

Endino  THB  PsooasM  Wt»k  Weoko 

(By  James  E.  Bydln) 

San   PaAHCiaco  — When   Congress   refused 

at  the  and  of  1»«4  to  renew  the  controversial 

law  permltung  hordes  o*  temporary  Mexlcsn 

workers  to  toll  In  US.  fields,  some  bold  pre- 

dlctlcsu  were  uttered.  

Growers  were  gloomy.  -Commodities  with 
an  annual  value  reaching  Into  several  hun- 
dred mllUon  dollar,  cannot  and  will  not  be 
able  to  survive  a  program  based  on  a  wing 
and  a  prayer  that  maybe  someone  wlU  show 
up  at  harvest  time  to  pick  the  perishable 


_«.-  declared  one.  Spokesmen  for  wor- 
SSTcaUfornisr  fruit    and    vegetable    farms 

S^erS  higher  pay,  wouldn't  handW  the 
ph^cally   taring  Jobe  as^gned  to  the  so- 

csUed  braceroa.  

"libor  le«le™  were  oonfident  "* '"J^ J?^ 
J^TCt  of  domestic  manpower  U  available  W 
^Vulture  s<  soon  aa  It  offer,  employment 
:f^  .uc  Jt^sald  an  *«-CIO '^J-" 
™.n  The  labor  federaUon  wanted  the  bra- 
"  ™lr   charelMI    they    depreoaed    wage 

^„  r<i   SSS^   US.    worker,   from 

"^ot^fnLr.  '^^  «r.  at  U-t^  op^- 
.  .i^  Trt  motau  enilLns  tue  brmcero  pro- 
J'r^%o2'd"™id:  loSf  for  u"fJ|-„°« 
fiSorer.  easing  chronic  unemployment. 
^S  iroup  now  claims  the  p«t  two  year. 
ba^bo^M  but  Its  prognosucauon,  but  the 
{^th  U  ^t  all  three  were  at  >"t  partly 
^^  ln.te«l  Of  crop,  rotung  "ho  e~Ue  In 
Infields  for  isck  of  harvest-time  help,  fa™ 
production  In  California,  the  nation  •  "raest 
JSlcultural  sute  snd  largest  «"?,'<>?«  °' 
CKeros.  U  on  the  rise.  True,  there  s  ti^a  a 
iSSy  rtae  in  wage  rates.  But  American 
i'^e'r.  hav«.'t^ScUy  sw.rm«l  mjo  Jh. 
bot,  dusty  fields  to  replace  the  hraceros. 
Moreover  the  end  of  the  bracaro  P™*^ 
has  triggered  a  process  likely  to  cut  the  work 
force  further  In  future  yeara. 

WHAT  H*rrxKVif 
How  are  theae  counter  trends  possible? 
Thsnk  a  makeshift  progrsm  that,  without 
fully  satisfying  sny  of  the  anUgonUts.  baalc- 
auy  1^  bien  serilng  Its  purpo«^-to  ral« 
standards  among  farm  workers  as  well  as 
to  get  the  cropa  In. 

The  big  lector:  MechanlaaUon. 
Crowe™  are  accelerating  their  switch  to 
new  types  oC  harvesting  machinery  at  a  pace 
they  dldnt  think  possible  a  few  year.  ago. 
Actually,  Its  an  old  isseon.  In  soft  coal, 
union  leaders  knowingly  traded  higher  wag»i 
for  (ewer  Jobe  and  more  mechanlzaUon.  And 
knowingly  or  not.  tor  better  or  worse,  unions 
have  accompllahed  much  the  same  thing  over 
the  year.  In  many  other  industries. 

A  difference  here  hss  been  the  suddenness 
or  the  switch  from  men  to  machines— and  It  a 
s  switch  the  growers  are  making  somewhst 
relucuntly.  Many  say  they  would  prefer  to 
hsve  the  men.  even  st  todsys  higher  wages, 
thsn  the  machlnea  that  require  such  a  heavy 
capital  investment  It  seem,  evident,  how- 
ever that  mechanlzaUon  wlU  continue  and 
that  It  will  eipand  to  replace  other  Ameri- 
can farm  workers  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  bracero  controvery  has  centered  In 
California  for  good  reasons  Since  the  late 
19th  century,  California  agriculture  has  been 
disUngulsbed  from  other  farm  states  by  ez- 
tremely  large  holdings  snd  a  dependence  on 
single  male  workers,  not  migrant  famlUea, 
Over  the  decadea  th«M  male  worker,  have 
been  OrtentaU,  Meilcan-Amertcans  and 
"Okies,-  escaping  the  Southwest  dust  bowl 
In  the  deprCMlon-rldden  IMOe, 

In  1B51  Congress  enacted  the  "bracero" 
law  The  law  was  to  have  been  temporary— 
to  provide  workers  during  the  ubor-short 
days  of  the  Korean  War.  And  Uke  many 
another  temporary  measure.  It  was  renewed 
year  after  year  as  grower,  continued  to  rely 
on  the  braceroa  to  harvest  nich  crops  as 
tomatoes,  ssparagus,  melons,  strawberries 
snd  lettuce.  By  18«4  Californlas  peak  farm 
employment  Included  61,600  braceros.  Teiaa 
had  16,800.  Michigan  HMO  and  Arizona 
7,200 


To  one  05.  Labor  Department  official,  the 
two  years  since  the  demise  of  the  bracero 
law  have  proven  '"the  wisdom  of  the  depart- 
ment"8  policy  of  preference  for  Jobless  Amer- 
icans in  agricultural  employment."  But  In 
lu  Impllcaaons  that  aomeetlc  labor  waa  sub- 
stituted for  the  sidelined  braceros,  this  claim 
Is  a  bit  boastful.  While  growers  did  Indeed 
manager  to  Increase  the  pool  of  domestic 
workers,   their  recruiting  efforts  were  only 


partially  successful.  At  t^."2»  "^"SJl 
ment  peak,  there  were  only  5.000  more  do- 
m«tlc  Kasonal  workers  In  O^"-^  »^* 
than  at  the  1»«6  peak  and  U.OOO  more  than 
at  the  1»«4  peak  of  161.400. 

^"tlfa't".  a  far  cry  from  replacing  60.000  plus 
braceroe  man-for-man.  And  not  even  IM- 
chlnes  could  make  up  all  the  difference.  So 
on  an  emergency  basU  and  over  Protests  by 
the  AIT^-CIO,  the  Labor  Department  had  to 
iriow  in  K>me  braceros- 16. 000  at  the  1966 
peak  and  7.000  at  the  1966  peak. 

Doesnt  the  fact  these  braceroa  sUlI  have 
been  needed  actually  show  that  grower,  were 
corr«:t     to     begin     with,     "«'*"''''»" 
wouldn't  do  the  difficult  stoop-Ubor  tasks  In 
the  fields"     That  question  has  reaUy  yet  to 
be  answered.     For  even  when  It  was  clear 
the   brscero   program   waa   on   Its   way   out, 
Uttle    was   done   to   offer   domestic   workers 
one  important  enUcement:  Proper  housing^ 
California",  agricultural  heritage  Included 
a  highly  developed  network  of  barracks  and 
dormitories,  on  farms  and  in  labor  camps. 
These   might  be  fine  for  single  male  work- 
ers,  but  they  were   unsatisfactory  quarters 
for     mlgnuit     families     that     trjd|tlon.ily 
handle  some  of  the  harvest  work  In  other 
sutes   and   for   workers   snd   their  famines 
from  the  cities.    Only  now  Is  the  old  system 
being  broken  down      The  CouncU  of  CaU- 
fomla  Growers  estimates  that  growers  spent 
ts  million  on  family  housing  In  1966.  and 
that  at  leiist  th.t  much  wlU  be  spent  this 
year      Further,  some  U  mlUlon  In  Pederal 
farm  housing  granU  and  loans  were  poured 
Into  California  last  year 

With  the  realization  that  great  numbera  oi 
seasonal  workers  soon  won't  be  needed,  thu 
new  housing  tends  to  be  temporary  In  na- 
ture—trailer., pre-fab  outflts— but  fairly 
comforUble.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
better  housing,  coupled  with  higher  wages, 
will  finally  produce  sufficient  domestic  labor. 
The  bracero  cut-off  clearly  has  accom- 
plUhed  one  thing,  however:  Improving  the 
lot  of  the  farm  workers  who  remain.  Accord- 
ing to  Labor  Department  statlstlca.  CaUfor- 
nla's  hourly  farm  wage  rate  cUmbed  M  cents 
from  October  19«4  to  «1  5B  In  October  1966  as 
grower,  competed  to  attract  workers.  Dur- 
ing the  final  13  months  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram   the  Increase  wss  only  3  oenu. 

While  this  was  going  on,  tbe  vast  major- 
ity of  the  growers  were  hardly  displaying  the 
deep  suffering  they  had  so  dismally  predicted. 
Prcra  »3.67  bilUon  In  1964.  Californlas  gross 
farm  Income  climbed  to  M  75  billion  in  1986 
and  »395  billion  In  1966  More  importantly, 
net  income,  which  dipped  VD  WM  million  In 
1986  from  SI. 06  billion  In  1084.  rebounded  to 
some  tl  billion  last  year. 

U  anyone  could  be  termed  losers  in  the 
bracero  battle.  It  would  be  consumers,  who 
ultimately  must  absorb  the  increased  wagM_ 
However,  not  all  the  blame  for  spiraling  food 
prices  can  be  placed  on  better  farm  pay: 
Processors,  wholesaler,  and  retailers  histori- 
cally mulUply  a  farm-level  Increase  several 
Umea  before  a  product  reaches  the  shelves. 
And  If  anyone  could  be  termed  victors, 
along  with  farm  workers.  It  would  be  manu- 
facturers of  farm  machinery,  who  have  been 
beneBOng  from  crash  programs  to  develop 
labor-saving  mechanical  harvesters  and  the 
growers"  new  willingness  to  gamble  huge 
sums  on  the  machinery.  The  most  dramatic 
case  Involves  processing  tomatoee,  always  a 
major  bracero  crop.  Whereas  a  Pa'^y  3j 
of  the  tomatoes  were  machine  picked  In  IBB*, 
the  1966  figure  soared  to  nearly  70^,.  (CaU- 
fomla  produces  some  two-thirds  of  the  VS. 
processing  tomatoes.) 

For  one.  "Trl-Valley  Groweia.  a  big  grow- 
er-owned canning  company,  threatened  to 
shift  its  tomato  operaUons  to  Mexico  when 
the  bracero.  were  cut  off,  but  f«^enUy  de- 
cided against  the  move,  ezplainlng:  The 
dynamic  events  of  the  past  two  seasons  now 
Indicate  that  tomatoes  can  be  succesaflUly 
ftDwn  m  CalUomla  uodw  currant  condlUons 


Including  a  sharply  reduced  pool  d  qaallfled 

Ubor." 


CtJTS  OOWTS,  TOO 

Mechanical  harvestara  axe  now  approach- 
ing the  anal  derelopment  rtage  for  other 
labor-mtenslTe  crops  like  asparagus,  grapes 
and  lattuce.  If  they  follow  tbe  le«l  of  to- 
mato pickers,  they'll  reduce  cost,  sa  weU  as 
labor  needs.  One  study  showed  the  tomato 
machines  harvesUng  st  111  an  acre,  compared 
with  H7  an  acre  with  hand  labor. 

Nonetheless.  Califomls's  growers  maintain 
they  would  be  producing  much  more  If  they 
could  have  braceros.  at  least  lor  a  lew  more 
yeara  aa  well  as  the  machlnea.    They  have  an 
aUy    In    California    Gov.    Eeagan.   who    haa 
caUed  for  a  full-Kale  return  of  the  bracero 
program.     At  the  very  least.  Oov.  tteagan  a 
aides  say.  more  braceros  may  be  needed  on 
an  emergency  basis  this  year  than  Isat.    That 
conclusion,  however,  vrtll  be  difficult  to  prove 
to  the  n  S.  Labor  Department,  which  certain- 
ly win  be  reluctant  to  the  halt  the  tide  to- 
ward fewer  foreign  supplementary  workers. 
In  fact.  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  consider, 
the  post-bracero  development   "one  of   the 
magnificent  acoompUahmenta  of  the  depart- 
ment In  Its  whole  hutory."  s  contention  that 
growers  hotly  chaUenge.     Aside  from  rising 
wage   scales,    the    first   conangent   of    farm 
workers— about  tOO.OOO  naOonaUy— has  been 
brought  under  Pederal  minimum  wage  Uws. 
Congreaslonai  propossls   would   also   eztend 
unemployment  Insurance  protection  to  many 
field  hands.     And.  VS.  suthortties  estUnale 
aso  mUUon  a  year  that  flowed  to  Mexico  In 
the  form  of  bracero  wages  l»  being  kept  In 
theDB. 

Without  the  formal  bracero  program.  Cali- 
fornia sUU  haa  been  more  than  holding  It* 
ovm  in  agriculture.  SomeUme  In  the  future. 
naradozlcally.  there  may  be  a  different  cry . 
vmit  to  do  with  the  workers  being  displaced 
by  machines.  At  that  time,  everyone  prob- 
ably WlU  be  wondering  what  the  shouting 
was  all  about  back  In  the  mid-1960s. 


sute  Oficiah  Back  Vetcnai'  Apprealke- 
fhip  AssiataBce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABUKKI 

OF  wtaoowain 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBESIIMTATIVIS 

ThuTSdav,  March  16,  1967 
Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  called  the  attention  of  my  i»l- 
leagues  to  the  letters  I  have  recelred 
from  veterans'  organizations  endorsing 
the  Veterans'  Apprenticeship  Assistance 
Act. 

Today  I  wish  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
Uon  letters  of  support  and  encourage- 
ment which  have  been  received  from 
State  directors  of  apprenticeship. 

These  men  are  specialists  in  their  field 
and  know  weU  the  manpower  needs  of 
their  region  and  the  Nation.  They  rec- 
ognize the  contribution  to  America 
which  Is  made  by  skilled  workmen,  and 
they  have  seen  the  danger*  in  exclutUiig 
such  training  from  the  cold  war  GI  biu. 
Some  of  these  SUte  apprenUceshlp  di- 
rectors have  made  suggestions  for  fur- 
ther strengthening  and  Improving  tne 
bill.  I  am  open  to  these  proposed 
amendments  and  have  Indicated  my  In- 
tention to  bring  these  to  the  »"*""o°^ 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
when  the  blU  is  considered. 


A 1382 

Certainly,  the  allowances  which  ««>ald 
be  established  by  H  Jl.  2383  are  too  small 
,.hen  compared  to  the  admlnlstraUon 
rcQuesU  lor  Increased  Federal  benefits 
tor  veterans  engaged  In  academic  traln- 

'^  any  case.  I  believe  that  the  expert 
opinions  set  forth  In  the  lett«a  which 
JoUow  deserve  thoughtful  condderatlon 
from  the  Members  of  this  body. 
Natiohu.  a»«)CTatiok  at  Srtm  am 

XnUTOIUI.      A»T«IHT1CMBJP      Dl- 

"'™"'  January  3«,  19*7. 

Congr«Min«n  Clxhikt  1-  ZASlocal. 
Jiayftum  House  OJIct  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

D«A«  CONOKSSKAM  Zaxuxtu:  I  h«ve  re»a 
wllh  inwrest  TOUT  F.ct  SO"**  "f* '""*J^" 
IKM  pCTWinlng  to  the  Amendment,  to  B.K. 
2383    tile  "cold  WAT"  GI  BUI. 

Allow  me  to  flr.t  conpatulAte  you  on  your 
eonanulng  efloru  to  allevUt*  a  very  serious 
omlselon  on  the  part  of  Congrees  when  they 
h»d  paaaed  the  ortglnal  bUl. 

I  am  subetAntUUy  In  agreement  with  your 
recommended  amendroent*:  however.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  two  area*  ol  the  amend- 
ment that  I  feel  need  reconslderaUon. 

The  nrat  U  a  need  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum combined  Income  allowable  per  month^ 
Tour  amendments  proposing  S410  per  month 
would  have  the  following  effect  on  appren- 
tices starting  their  apprenticeship  programs 
to  the  Bute  of  Wisconsin : 

1  The  average  apprentice  starting  •"  »P- 
prentlcBshlp  program  In  the  Stats  ol  Wls- 
Jonain.  whether  he  has  dependenU  or  not. 
would  receive  approximately  »50  per  month 
of  training  aaalatance  allowances,  during  the 
firat  four  montlis  of  hla  program. 

a  0€>Dstructlon  tradea  apprentices  (who 
reprsMnt  «%  of  WlaconalnS  regutered  pro- 
grsms)  -would  receive  less  than  MO  per 
month  In  training  ssslstance  allowances,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  dependenU. 

3  Manufacturing  apprentices  (who  repre- 
sent ons-tlilrt  of  our  registered  spprenUces 
In  the  State)  srould  receive  less  than  »so 
per  month  of  training  sssutance  allowance, 
regaidless  of  the  dependenU. 

To  further  compoimd  the  problem,  the  500 
young  men  from  the  Stale  of  Wisconsin  who 
have  hsd  their  apprenticeship  programs  In- 
terrupted to  enter  MUltary  Service  will  be 
ftarung  at  wage  rates  In  eicese  of  sUrtlng 
rates  <l.e.  previously  registered  time  and 
possible  MUltary  Service  Credit).  'Hiey 
would  be  eligible  for  very  limited  tralnmg 
allowances  or  Bone  at  all. 

In  my  prevloua  correspondence  with  you. 
I  have  recommended  that  the  combined  In- 
come of  training  allowances  and  salaries  for 
Veterans  be  M40  per  month.  This  would 
provide  for  those  former  apprentices  who 
wuh  to  return  to  their  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams and  Veterans  returning  who  wish  to 
start  on  an  apprentlceahlp  program,  finan- 
cial assistance  cioser  In  line  with  todays 
economy.  I  urge  you  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  this  as  I  am  certain  the  con- 
dlUons  would  be  substantially  the  same 
tliroughout  the  Nation. 

My  other  recommendation  would  1>e  to 
have  tlie  training  assistance  allowances  re- 
duced at  the  end  of  each  six  monttis  period.. 
Instead  of  each  four  month  period.  Thla 
la  particularly  necessary  on  apprenticeship 
programs,  as  all  apprentlceahlp  programs  In 
Wisconsin  snd  most  In  the  Nation,  have  wage 
schedules  divided  into  sU  month  sections 
during  the  term  of  the  training  program 
Considerable  cost  ssvlnga  cotUd  be  realised 
in  the  administration  of  the  program  by 
matching  the  allowance  deductions  with  the 
apprentice  pay  rate  periods  (sis  months). 
Jllso.  ss  I  figure  It.  this  will  not  substan- 
tially Increase  the  cost  to  the  Government 
for  allosraeicea.  The  coat  saving  In  admln- 
lstraUon. both  locally  and  nationally,  how- 
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•ver.    sroold    be    slgnlBcant.     Ksample:    A 
alngK  Veteran  apprentice,  being  paid  by  hl« 
employer  »370  per  month  for  the  first  six 
months  of  his  apprentlceahlp  program,  inay 
receive   from   the   Veterans   Administration 
»70  per  month.     Be  is  on  a  four  year  ap- 
pientlceslilp   program,   so  subsequently,   at 
the  end  of  lour  months.  hU  monthly  allow- 
ance wUl   be  reduced  by  one-tweUth-     Tor 
the  next  Jour  monttu  his  allowance  check 
from  the  Veterans  Admlnlatiatlon  will  be 
approximately  tM.n.    However,  at  tlie  end 
of   six    months,    the   apprentice   receives    a 
regularly  scheduled  salary  increase  from  his 
employer   of    »30    per    month.     This   brings 
hU  earned  salary   to  $400  per  month,  and. 
when   coupled    with    hU   Ol   allotment,   his 
Income   is  MM  "  or  «34.n  per  month  in 
excess  of  the  maximum   allowable  of  M40 
per  month.     Subaequently,  a  time  consum- 
ing administrative  procedure  must  be  fol- 
lowed to  get  this  adjustment  Into  effect  and 
generally  ends  up  with  a  delay  of  payment 
to  the  veteran.     ThU  entire  procedure  oould 
be  eliminated  if  his  training  allowance  ad- 
Justmenu  matched  the  aU  month  wage  pro- 
gression perloda  used  by   almost  every   ap- 
prenticeship program  In  this  counuy. 

Again,  my  smcerest  ttianlu  for  your  efforU 
toward  amending  Hit.  2383.  and  I  wish  to 
offer  sny  assistance  to  your  efloru  tliat  I  can. 
please  keep  me  Informed. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Chasiss  T.  Ntk.  President,  XASTAD. 


CaUTOSKXA  AJT«XNTIC«8K1P  CODJtCU.. 
Son  Froncfsco.  Calif. ,  Sepfember  23,  iSM. 
Congrcsaman  CijiiixivT  J.  Zabi.ocxi, 
FourtH     Diitriet  0/     Wisconsin,     Houtt     of 
Represcntativea.  Washington,  D.C. 
DiAE  CoKcaiaaMAW  Zabi.ocki;  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  courtesy  In  sending  me 
a  copy  of  your  new  BlU  B»  103D5.  the  Vet- 
erans Apprentinceshlp  Assistance  Act  of  1M«. 
The    California    Apprenticeship    Council    Is 
very  much  mterested  In  thU  new  remedial 
leglalaUon  and  will  do  everyttung  la  lU  power 
to  support  your  meaaure. 

One  comment  wlilch  may  be  in  order,  the 
maximum  rate  of  S310  per  month  la  unreal- 
istic in  California.  Almoat  ail  of  our  ap- 
prentice start  at  a  higher  rate  tlian  that. 
Of  course,  thla  could  b«  amended  after  or 
while  the  idea  of  th«  blU  U  going  through 
a  committee. 

I  will  preaent  copies  of  your  bill  to  the 
CaUfomla  ApprenUceshlp  CouncU  at  their 
quarterly  meeting  which  will  be  held  the 
latter  part  of  October  in  Preano.  California. 
1  will  then  forward  any  oommenu  they  may 
have  directly  to  you.  Again,  my  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chablbs  F.  Bamma. 

SecretArg. 
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pointed  by  the  Ooremor  on  a  noopoliUcal 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours. 

CosxuASO  Af  pasji  rsc»sKi» 

Coowcn. 
JOHM  r.  Lawn,  Dlrecfor. 

eraTS  or  OoKKauricu  r. 

LaaoB  D^AanssNT. 

Hart/ortf ,  Conn.,  rebruary  It,  19*7. 
Congressman  Clxmskt  J.  Zabixdckx, 
Asybum  House  opct  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAa  COMGasaanAM  Zablociu:  I  have  read 
with  constderahle  Interest  the  Hewa  Release 
Of  January  ITth  and  the  copy  of  recom- 
mended amendmenu  to  BR  3383  submitted 
by  you  to  tills  session  of  Congress. 

Mr  Charles  Nye.  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Btat^  and  Terrllorlal  Appren- 
ticeship Directors  in  his  recent  correspond- 
ence with  your  ofllce  has  eipreesed  the  views 
of  those  In  the  field  of  apprenticeship  In  rec- 
ommending the  changes  to  the  maximum 
combined  Income  allowable  per  month  and 
the  recommendation  of  a  six  months  cut- 
back In  training  allowance  rather  than  the 
suggested  four  montiia  cycle. 

Our  experiences  here  In  Connecticut  dur- 
ing the  years  of  PubUc  Act  34«  and  Public 
Act  »S0  proved  conclusively  that  this  me- 
dium ol  federal  subddy  toward  the  purchase 
of  training  opportunity  was  the  moat  eflec- 
Uve  piece  ol  leglslaUon  ever  enacted  In  be- 
half of  our  Military  Service  Men. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  the  skilled  work 
fotoe  of  our  ConnecUcut  Industries  can 
point  to  the  beneflu  derived  from  PubUc  Act 
34«  and  850  that  assisted  this  group  of  dti- 
lens  to  achieve  lull  aklll  training  in  many 
of   our  critical   occupations. 

In  lust  osie  Instance  can  I  point  to  the 
experiences  of  the  Norwalk.  ConnecUcut  Car- 
penters who  in  1»4«  entered  sUty-elght  Vet- 
erans Into  training  ss  Carpenter  appren- 
ucea— all  recwvmg  benefiu  under  Public  Law 
348.  SUty-three  of  these  men  are  still  em- 
ployed as  qualified  craltamen— working  every 
Say— or  have  advanced  to  foremen  and  su- 
perlntendenu  on  oonstrucUoo  Jobs.  In  the 
nae  ol  nine  Veterans  of  this  group,  they 
lonn  the  nucleus  of  the  contractors  present- 
ly acUve  In  the  Held  of  construcuon  in  that 

"■fha  Coonectlcut  BtaU  Apprenticeship 
Council  at  lU  neat  meeting.  Friday.  March 
nth.  will  take  ffwmal  acuon  recommending 
that  the  OonnaoOcut  congressional  Eepre- 
sentatlves  be  urged  to  support  thU  excellent 
leglslaUon. 
With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely.  _  

Tbohas  Toonc 
ChttI,  Apprtntlca  Trsininp  Ihinsion. 


CoLoaAOo  AmnmasKV  Cotmcn.. 

Denver,  January  39, 1M7. 
Congressman  CisKairr  J.  Zsaiorwi 
V.S.  congress.  Hayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 
Dxaa  CoNcasasMAM  Zablocki:  Thank  you 
for  your  newa  release  dated  January  IS.  1»«7. 
Let  it  Bufllce  to  say  that  your  trtll.  the  Vet- 
eran'a  Assistance  Act.  amending  the  "Cold 
War'  GJ.  Bill  U  most  gratifying  to  all  of  us 
who  understand  this  necessary  remedial  ac- 
tion. 

Our  Council  members  and  everyone  Inter- 
ested In  apprentlceahlp  and  other  on-the-job 
training  for  employed  wtirkers  endorse  and 
pledge  support  to  your  bill  after  they  read 
It.  Aa  a  person,  directly  Involved  and  In- 
terested In  this  tvpe  of  Congressional  action, 
I  have  not  solicited  any  reaction.  The  re- 
quests  for  InformaUon  and  the  response 
thereto,  however,  have  been  wonderful  from 
my  point  of  view. 

I  am  taking  the  lllierty  of  sending  copies 
of  thla  letter  to  our  Colorado  US.  Senatora 
and  Congreaamen  In  hopes  thai  they  will  be 
alerted  of  the  reaction  of  our  Colorado  Ap- 
prenuceahlp  Council  membera  who  are  ap- 


Sraix  or  MuiKiaoTA, 
St.  Paul,  Jflnn..  Januarir  31,  IHT. 

Hon.    CiaMBSTT   J.   ZAaLOCKI, 

Mouse  o/  Representatives, 
Rayttum  House  Office  Building. 
WailUntgOH,  DC. 

Diss  Sn:  Thank  you  very  kindly  for 
sending  me  a  Fact  Sheet  on  HX.  3383.  Vet- 
eran's  ApprenUceshlp   AaalAlance   Act. 

I  believe  that  all  apprenUceshlp  agencies 
win  be  pleased  with  this  blU  If  It  passes 
especially  with  a  MIO  a  month  celling  be- 
cause as  I  srrote  yon  iaat  fall  most  appren- 
tices would  not  receive  any  aubsUtence  al- 
lowance becauae  the  starUng  wage  of  ap- 
prentices is  usually  at  50  r.  of  Journeyman 

Also  the  provision  that  on-the-job  train- 
ing be  administered  by  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  There  was  oonsldersble  confusion 
after  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War  Ol 
Bill  because  In  some  states  such  aa  ours 
Iher*  waa  a  division  of  responsibility. 
Thank  you  again. 

smcerely  yours.  

DsrAmwrr  or  LAaoa  an  Ikddbt»t. 
PaAwa  O.  ilmtu.. 

Director  o/  Apprenticeshtf. 


Appendix 


tact  that  without  Improved  educational  pro- 
grama  none  of  the  problems  *'»  »•  ,'°^'~; 

Onfortunately.  the  handicap  of  limited 
aUle  and  local  financial  resources  has  re- 
sulted in  many  school  dutrlcu  being  unable 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  economical- 
ly disadvantaged. 

We  have  supported,  and  continue  «o  stip- 
porl  (he  Wolionsl  Teacher  Corps  oj  on  In- 
noootift  experimenloJ  pro»rom  to  prorlde 
teachers  lor  urban  and  rural  schools  irilh 
loree  conoenfrofion  o/  children  /rom  loir- 
in«>me  lamilies.  We  bclicre  (hot  (he  trans- 
fer of  (his  projrom  /rom  the  Hijher  gduca- 
(ion  Act  to  (he  Elementary  and  Se«mdorjr 
Education  Act  is  a  unse  ond  conjlruclive  oc- 
(ion  NEAS  support  o/  the  program  is  based 
on  the  principle  0/  assisting  school  districts 
with  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren to  secure  highly  qualified  teachers. 

NBA  QUBSnONNAiaX  ON  TBACHBB  COBTS 

Questionnaires    were    mailed    to    the    ill 
_  school  dlstncu  participating  In  the  NaUonal 

.nd  oonr.u^'i^-\i.^;i;j^.»'~l     --^rrmT,r^hT.u^r.nr^«^d 


Naliaaal  EiocaiiaB  A«t»cUho«  Poll  Sap- 
porti  tkc  Tucker  Catf* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVB8 

Wednesitav,  March  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  nay 
colleagues  to  a  recent  statement  by  the 
National  Education  Association  express- 
ing tuU  support  for  the  Teacher  Corps. 

In  testimony  this  week  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
yohn  Lumley.  director  of  F.»deral  rela- 
tions, said  that  the  NEA  h"  •f^PP?,''^; 


4   How   do    you   rate    the   motivation    of 
teacher  corpsmen  compared  with  other  be- 
ginning teachers  In  the  schoou  serving  the 
poverty  areas?     (Check  one.) 
Corpsmen  are  more  highly  motivated : 

Superlntendenu r? 

Principals "ZZl' 

No  dllferenoe  Is  observed  between  ourps- 
men  and  other  beglnnUig  t«ach«s: 

Superlntendenu f* 

Prmclpals    :"lll" 

Corpsmen  are  not  aa  highly  moUvatad: 

Superlntendenu * 

Principals - 

Uncertain:  . 

SuperlntendentB    * 

Principals 

5    In  general,  how  would  you  describe  the 
cooperation  ol  corpsmen  with  your  regular 
school  stalls?     (Check  one.) 
Corpsmen  are  working  weU  with  Uie  reg- 
ular staff: 


Teacher  Corps  as  —  — -  

mental  program  to  P™^"*  >^'l'i" '" 
urban  and  rural  schools  »-lth  large  con- 
centrations of  children  from  low-Income 
families." 

Mr  speaker,  the  NEA  speaks  not  only 
from  what  its  representaUves  bmUi 
Washington  see,  but  from  reports  from  lu 
nationwide  membership.  In  P»rt'cular 
the  NEA  surveyed  superintendents  and 
principals  who  have  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
grSns  in  their  schools.  Of  B8  super- 
fntendents  who  responded.  BO  found  that 
the  Impression  of  their  regular  staff  to- 
wards the  corpsman  was  either  exceUent 
or  favorable.  . 

Of  196  principals  responding  to  uie 
same  question.  Ill  gave  a  similar  fav- 
"able  response  and  another  18  found 
at  least  a  neutral  attltuda. 

Mr  speaker,  this  Is  compelling  evi- 
dence from  the  people  In  the  Oeld  from 
the    men    and    women    responsible   for 


601  of  the  principals.    A  copy  ol  the  tabu 
la  ted  resuiu  Is  attached. 


Superlntendenu '" 

Principals :,':ZZZ'2i^ 

Corpsmen  are  not  working  well  with  the 
regulsr  stall: 
Superlntendenu ^J 

[From  division  of  Federal  '«;""°?-,S.%'J°°"  othST^^'iipi^^'^  "                             . 

Education  AssocUUon.  Feb.  n.iaeil  superlntendenu ? 

NEA  quesdonnaire  on  Teacher  Corps  Principals-— 

1    How  do  you  rate  the  preservice  (sum-  ^^^^^^  ^      ^^  impression  of  the  atutude 

mer)  training  program  of  the  ^?,^^P^  „,  ,out  reguUr  sta«  toward  the  corpsmen? 


men  assigned  to  your  school  or  school  sys- 
tem?     (Check  one.) 

Excellent: 
Superintendents 

Principals — 

Adequate:  ^. 

Superlntendenu " 

Principals  ™ 

Inadequate:  ^ 

Superlntendenu ° 

Prlndpaia '^ 

Uncertain:  _ 

Superlntendenu ' 

PrlnclpaU *■ 

3   How  do  you  rate  the  Inaerrtce  (foUow- 

up)   tralnmg  that  the  teacher  ^fPf^°,^ 


81 


(Check  one.) 

Very  enthusiastic: 

SupermundenU i" 

PrlnclpaU  

Favorable :  -- 

Superintendents " 

Principals 

Unfavorable :  , 

Superlntendenu 

PrlnclpaU  -.- 

Neutral:  < 

Superlntendenu 

PrlnclpaU 

7  Please  explain  briefly  your  answer  In 
8  above:  (The  following  sUte- 
indlcatlve  of  the  responaea  of  the 


Question 


ponslDie    lor  up)   training  in»»  luc  v.-™-  ---. — "  ,,„i       menu  are  Indicative  oi  vuc  .••►■ 

running  our  schools,  th"t  meml^js  of  raving  .J^t^'^-j^™""'  «■"•«•  "  "°'-     superlntendenu  and  prmclpals. 

the  Teacher  Corps  are  doing  tneir  joo  ><«».>.» 

uie    icav-iici  K-     ^    ^_    ^^_,_   ,^„„„  ExceUent: 


and  are  well  received  by  their  feUow 
teachers.  I  can  think  of  no  higher 
praise  for  the  Corps  men  and  women 
than  this  tribute  from  their  fellow 
teachers. 

Dnder  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  the 
NEA  statement  and  a  compllaUon  of  the 
results  of  their  nationwide  poU  In  the 
RicoKD  at  this  point; 

TBSTMOHT  or  JOHK  M.  LOKHT.  DaSCTOS, 
DIVJSIOK  or  FBDBBAL  RCLATIONS,  NATIOMAI. 
EDOCATIOM  ASSOCIAIIOM.  PBISIKTHI  TO  TBX 
EDDCATIOK    AND    LABOS    COMMrTni    OB    TMt 

US.    HoosB    or    Rbfbbsbmtattvbs.    MABCH 

14. 1987 

By  focusing  sttentlon  on  the  economically 
dlsadvanwged.  the  Congress  has  recognized 
the  Unportance  of  education  In  overcom  ng 
the  problem  of  the  poverty  cycle  If  each  In- 
dividual Is  to  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
economic  and  aoclal  well-being.  ThU  reoog- 
nltlon  hsa  acOvated  public  Interest  In  an 
appreciation  of  the  viul  role  of  education. 
Although  improved  educational  opportuni- 
ties alone  cannot  solve  all  the  problema  faced 
by  those  who  live  In  poverty.  It  U  encour- 
aging to  note  a  national  recognition  of  the 


M 
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Superlntendenu " 

PrlnclpaU ^* 

Adequate: 

Superlntendenu 
PrlnclpaU 

Inadequate: 

Superlntendenu ' 

pnndpala 

Uncertain:  _ 

Superlntendenu  — ' 

Principals  - 


lal  "There  have  been  many  requesU  by 
regular  teachers  to  have  NTC  membem  work 
with  them  in  their  classrooma." 

(b)   "Regular  teaching  staff  U  grateful  for 

addlUonal  assistance,  however    soinst«Kn- 

ers  are  envious  of  the  fact  that  corpamen 

"t  rZaaed  two  daya  a  week  to  attend  ctasje. 

at   the   university   while  makUig   the   same 

"(cT  "The  regular  sUff  and  the  community 
are  very  enthusiastic." 

(d)  "Our  teachers  are  pleaaed  with  the 
leicher  corps  and  are  r^  P""!,"  ,?"•  ^^ 


3.  What  do  you  aee  as  the  gr«at«it  l«neBt     «^°;;p;°Ss  given  them.    We  would  Uke  to 


from  the  Teacher  Corps  program? 
one.) 

A  source  of  personnel  available  now  for 
work  m  schooU  serving  the  poverty 


(Check 


sec  the  program  continued.' 

(e)  "At  first  there  waa  distrust  and  sus- 
picion.   Most  of  It  U  gone.    SUl)  there  U  envy 


End  It  U  baaed  on  the  payment  received  to 
,,     go  to  school." 

S  (f)  "At  first  they  did  not  undersUnd  the 

•*     pumose  of   tescheJ  corps.     ThU  U   und«-- 

?i^l.  in  view  of  all  the  "'"y ''""''•I 

congress  could  Unprove  thU  for  t"  future 

areas:  .,      yeali  by  paaslng  appropriations  sooner. 

Superlntendenu  — ?1  ..q^  .^^  u  highly  pleased  with  the 

^_.,_.,.       »»  -''"^ji^*'';^™'''--.°"~-.^ 

ft     using  the  NTC  program. 
10 


areas: 
Superlntendenu  — _—-_———— — 
Principals _„_—-- — 

A  future  •ource  of  qualified  te«cb«n  loc 
work  In  KhooU  serving  the  porerty 


PrlnclpaU 
Other  (please explain) 
Superintendents  — 
Principals 


Both  puplU  and 
j;^e«  a«  hiwy'ln  the  unusual  accom- 

A13S3 
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chuaren  with  more  un(i«rit«n<ling.  ibty  ut  j^^^  ^j  ^,6  department  of  economics  and 

more  Ukely  to  r»rh  the  childrto  and  to  do  ^    ^ggg  ^t  Emory  and  Henry  College,  in 

a  more  effective  Job  then  the  teacher  trained  ^^    ^^^^^^    published    In    the    Roanoke 

""'."^"r'T^T^-KUtlonal  comm.ou  Times.  b»s  recognized  the  ne«5sity  of 
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pllahmenu  of   thl.  enriching  appronch   to 

'"im'^^The  intereat  at  the  corpamen  not  «a 
great  aa  wa.  anticipated.  The  cooperating 
"ollege  did  not  lend  u.  the  team  that  we 
requited;  therefore,  we  had  to  rn^ke  nu- 
meroua  changea  when  they  arrived  In  our 
ayatem." 

«.  What    are    your 
(Check  one.) 
1  plan  to  aak  for  viaitlniial  oorpamen: 

Buperlntendenta 

Principals  

I  plan  to  ioep  the  preaent  oorpamen  for 
the  aecoiid  year  and  then  aak  for 
replacementa: 


plaiu   for  nent   year? 


Supstn  tendon  ta 


about  the  uaefulneia  of  the  work  the  Corpa- 
men  are  doing  now  Include  here  your  co«n- 
menu  about  any  new  aervlcea  or  programs 
that  have  been  poaalble  this  ye«r  bee""? 
of  the  help  ot  the  Corpamen.  (The  foUow- 
Ing  BUtements  are  Indicative  of  the  reaponaes 
of  the  Buperlntendenu  and  principals. 

(a)  "Our  Corpe  ipeml>ers  have  served  our 
area  weU  in  the  short  time  we  have  had 
them  The  Interns  have  performed  invalu- 
able services  In  remedial   programa  for  to- 


Congress  passing  some  form  of  emer- 
gency strike  legislation  before  aneme"^- 
gency  exists  and  really  calm  deUbera- 
tion  over  such  Important  legisUtlon 
becomes  Impossible.  ...„„,. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  may  soon 
serve  fully  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Prerident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


prmcllMla - ~     '*     dlvlduals   and    amaU   groups.     The   contact  .  y^^j  j^   Garvin's  article  be  printed 

■-M—  . H,.„.  have       ^„u,gJ^ppe„dlXOftheIUCO«JI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 
Ecoi.oi.iM  roaaaais  Bash  or  Stmhes  Dua- 

XHG    1007 

Notably  absent  from  the  Preeldenfs  tinlon 
message  was  any  menUon  of  atrlke.  and 
what  may  be  proposed  for  dealing  with  them 
Such  a  reference  would  ot  course  not  necM- 


I  plan  to  keep  the  present  eorperoen  for 
the  second  year,  but  1  do  not  think 
I  wUI  aak  for  replacemenu: 

BuperlutendenU     ' 

FrlnclpsU  - " 

I  plan  to  dlamlsa  the  present  corpamen 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year: 

Superintendents — * 

Principals * 

Other  (please  explain): 

Supermiendenta * 

Principals  .- -- - -    "^ 

Worm  — U  you  are  a  prtnclpal.  please  anawer 
aueattona  R  and  10.  skip  questions  11.  13, 
and  13.  and  continue  with  Question  14. 


with  the  community  and  lt»  problems  have 
been  uaelul  both  to  the  community  and  to 
the  Oorpa  memhers  themselves." 

(b)  "Such  acUvlUes  as  home  visits,  crea- 
tive wTlOng.  tutorial  services,  remedial  read- 
ing instruction,  and  4-H  Club  work  are 
some  of  the  services  being  performed  by  the 
Corpsmen.  We  and  the  members  moat  will- 
ing to  accept  responsibility  and  to  have  a 
good  attitude  toward  the  children." 

(c)  "The  Corpamen  on  the  whole  are  do- 


If  yiu  ..7  a  «;=rin«;;:.en..  pie...  skip      integrated   the   Corpam«i   with    a   l«i^g. 
OuMUona  »  and  10  and  continue  with  <Soea-      arts  remedial  program  under  TiUe  I.    They 


Hon  11 

0.  How  many 
to  your  school? 


ing  community  work  and  b»"J5«"/"'  "      ^rtfy'hlv.  '^"ur^^'W  action    since    the 

oropoaala  stlU  awaits  ImplemenUtlon.  Dur- 
ing Ihealrime  mechanlca'  strike  last  faU  the 
President  did  quietly  appoint  a  committee 
to  study  the  problem.  Publicly  at  least  thU 
committee  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
Man-days  lost  from  strike.  In  19«6  were 
appreciable.    Pr^itmtnarv  data  show  approsl- 


(dl  "tlae  ot  NTC  has  enabled  us  to  reduce 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio." 

lef  "The  shortage  of  teachers  has  been 
such  that  we  had  Ave  classrooms  without 
teachers  from  September  to  Christmas.    We 


have  introduced  new  methods  Into  teaching. 


Preliminary  data  show  approsl- 


1  bow  man,  Corpsmen  could  yo«   uae      put  them  in  »»  "J"  «ho<^;„^  W«  *•«  ^«      ""'1°*,  „^u3m.turbance.    It  I.  1M7 


-Number  of  Corpamen 


■diool   bow  many   Corp«men 

eaclsntly  to  wipplement  the  »ervlow  of  your 

Te^ar  staff? 

maUnum  number. 

. Maximum  number. 

11.  How  many  achooU  in  your  8y»t«n  now 
luve  CXx^Mmui? 

Niunber  of  Ktboola. 

13.  How  many  Corpamen  are  now  working 
In  your  ayatem? 

Number  of  Oorpamen. 

— -■-    (or 


lUMl  a  elugle  incident  or  problem  with  the 
Corpamen.  Pleaae  help  to  get  more  ade- 
quate fund*  lO  wc  can  have  more." 

it)  "Becauae  the  Interna  and  the  team 
leader  are  not  required  to  t«ach  a  full  load 
of  claaaM,  thay  can  offer  Individual  help  to 
some  chUdren.  They  are  planning  alao  to 
offer  a  new  type  of  feralnar  In  order  to  help 
some  of  our  under -achieving  BtudenU  who 
might  benefit  from  amall  group  work.  The 
preservlce  and  Inaervlce  training  ■treasea  the 
use  of  Innovative  material  and  the  Teacher 
Corpa  team  la  planning  to  experiment  with 
the  uae  of  aome  new  materlali  which  might 
be  valuable  In  thla  achot^  and  which  might 
be  valuable  In  almllar  aehoola." 


13,  What  are   your  additional   need» 
Corpamen? 
AtUnatad      number      of      additional 

aehoola. 
. fctlmated  number  of  additional  Corpa- 
men. 

14.  Pleaae  give  your  evaluation  and  any 
other  commenU  you  care  to  make  iibout  the 

effecUvenwa  of  the  Teacher  Corpa  aa  a  pro-  ,  ,      .  ,  ^  i  n^.| 

gram  for  training  teachen  to  work  in  poverty     J^  SUtSS  Of  LefilUhOB  OB  Law»  Ueal- 
•naa.     (TTie  foUowlng  atatamenta  ara  Indl- 
csttve  of  the  r«pon»e»  of  the  luportntend- 
enta  and  principals.) 

ia>  "We  tMUeve  the  NTC  can  help  ua  to 
do  a  better  Job  In  preparing  chUdren  for 
productive  learning  We  think  the  Kho(d 
muat  do  more  than  offer  the  itudents  the 
traditional  curriculum  during  the  regular 
achod  day.  Corpamen  can  introduce  theae 
pupllB  to  the  world  ouuide  the  routine  and 
provide  learning  iltuatlon*  during  the  school 
day  that  ar«  approprlaU  for  the  Individual 

and  amaJU  groupe." 

(b)   "The  NaUonal  Teacher  Corpa  membera 

are   highly   motivated,   concerned   with   the 

Individual  chUd,  demonatrau  ocxacern.    Oood 

model   for   traditional    teacher*.      BaUbUah 

rappcH-t  with  studcnta 


be  one  of  great  Ubor  dlaturbance. 

which  contain!  the  potentUl  for  walkouU. 

Among  labor  agreementa  eiplring  in  l»«7 
are: 

j&nuary  . 
February  . 
March   .-. 

April    

May 

Jiine    — -. 

July   .— 

Auguat    w 

September 
October  -_. 
November  . 
December  . 


n 

sas.o 

31 

140.6 

IDS 

S91.3 

M 

236  0 

n 

370.7 

72 

1&5.8 

47 

99.7 

a6 

193.0 

61 

777.  B 

56 

168.  e 

111 

78.6 

It 

81.6 

1968    total 709     6,248.6 

Already   strike,  are  beginning  to  plague 

1967  production,  ao  badly  needed  In  a  lime 

iu    WWl    E««Tf«B«ie»    Dtie   t»    Ubor      when     shortage,     are     stoking    inflaaonary 

"•    "  •  „r-.ure.      Over    6.0O0    welfare    workers    In 

DUpotes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  Toaa 
IN  THE  SEHATB  OP  THI  CmTED  STATES 

Monday,  March  20,  1967 
lit.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary IS.  lBi7. 1  Introduced,  on  bebalf  of 
myself  and  a  Wiwurtlsan  group  of  15  oth- 
er Senators.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8. 


prMsures.     Over    6.000 

New  Tork  City  have  been  out.  A  strike  ol 
1  70O  grave  diggers  in  New  Tork  City  pre- 
vented interment  for  three  weeks  of  about 
half  that  city's  360  dally  decedents.  A  strike 
of  1.300  teletypera  almost  brought  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  trains  to  a  halt  be- 
fore iniunctloo  ended  the  walkout.  Strike 
of  5  000  transit  workers  In  Philadelphia 
ended  after  one  day.  only  because  the  city 
met  the  workers'  terms.  A  three-week  old 
stoppage  at  Union  Carbide's  plant  in  Koko- 
mo  Ind..  wa.  halted  only  by  a  Taft-Hartley 
Injunction  for  3.100  workers  producing  mili- 
tary aircraft  metals.  A  strike  of  4.000  New 
York  plumbeia  held  up  half  a  blUlon  dollars 
worth  of  construction  for  164  days.     A  strike 


(cl   'The    Teacher     Corp.     members     are  directing   the  administration  to  make  a  .       we«lnghouM   workers   in   Bloomlnfflon. 

much   more    highly    motlvsted    to   work    In  o,„jjpjpt^  gtudy  of  the  effectiveness  Of  our  j^    tepm  Nov.  SO.  was  still  in  progre«  as 

poverty  areas  than  the  average  teachers  ■  law.  on  emerisencles  due  to  labor  disputes  iM7'openKl.  A. trtke  by  malntenanoe  work- 
id)  "It  U  a  very  good  program  for  training  ^»  o  ^      ^^^^               ^t  withm  HO  era  at  a  Toon«.town.  Ohio,  hospital,  has  Krl- 

teacbera  to  wort  m  poverty  are«  5?;.  inVinrtlni  m^ommendaUonS  for  im-  ously  affected  ho.pital  operations.     A  steve- 

(e)  -tTnllke    teacher,   who    are   hired    dl-  days.  Incltldlng  recommenaauona  lo  ^^^i  walkout    which    cloaed    the    port    ot 

lecUy  ftcsn  tMcher  college,  or  other  Maclur  provemenu. 


w.!.*.*  Ud  ended  on  Jan.  1  after  74 
2S"  a'S.r^-month  strike  of  13.600  work- 
tSTst  Oenenu  Electrics  Schen«.tady  plant 
"  a-aliv  settled  Jan.  9.  A  strike  ol  6.000 
rTolo?;^  of  New  T^k  City's  Bousm,  Au- 
r^lineft  half  a  mlUloa  tenanU  without 
ie^t  Sid  hot  "ter  EipWUon  of  Team«er 
^™L-KU  <m  Uarch  31  portends  cri^ 
rm^wMkeragreemenU  eiplre  m  September 
^ToMblr  Tbt  President's  anal  scrap- 
^„,  mSSTEconomlc  Report,  ot  the  ravlahed 
Sa  p^r  «nt  wage  guideline,  -hay  •?!>«"  " 
an  invitation  to  labor  to  shoot  the  moon . 
sen  Jsvlt.  of  New  Tork.  meanwhile,  (irith 

Kr  Mo-oCM'urphy,  Pearson^  Per^ 
~outv  Scott  and  Thurmondl.  on  the  third 
SiTof  thTnew  Congreas.  Introduced  8.  Joint 
^°ut"n  9.  calling  on  the  SecreU-y  of 
^within  120  day.  to  present  "  ""  CoO" 
r^  recommendation,  for  amending  the 
ESTwaVLabor  and  Labor-Management  Be- 
UUon^Act.  to  pn^vlde  permanent  improved 
procedure,  tor  settling  '"•■^«'"=y,  »^L, ""!; 
buws  ThU  same  behest  ws.  attached  to 
the^lnlmum  wage  bill  luit  fall  and  pMsed 
S'tTe  iwte.  bTt  wa.  quietly  Jettisoned  In 
Joint  conference  Committee.  „__.™ 

Vhe  relative  calm  of  the  ■",^«'  'PP*"" 
a  lood  Ume  to  consider  what  leglslstlon  may 
Se'^aTSl   fairly   to   protect   the   naUon  a 
eronomy  from  strikes.     Numerous  !><»«»>"- 
r«  aooear  as  solutions.     Javlts  would  have 
l"ernS?nt     tlk.     over     struck     faciUUes. 
SLe  argue  for  compulsory  "bl.ra.lon^  en- 
forceable    by    court   order.     Others    •"BB"; 
uE^MUrti,    similar    to    tbo«,    that    have 
worked  successfully  in  Oermany.     Virtually 
«T  mechanism  giving  the  government  ttp 
BoWer    to    forbid    or    stop    a    strike    undef 
luinlBcant  economic  provocation  would  be 
sufflclent.     The  UnporUnt  thing  is  to  term- 
inate   the    what-to-do-about    strikes    Inde- 
clSon.     AS   JavlU   has  stated  i    "We  in   toe 
ConireM  owe  it  to  the  American  people  Orst. 
toXinTnd  that  the  administration  take  a 
stand   one  way  or  the  other,  and  second,  to 
move  deliberately  to  enact  legislation  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  sorry  sp«Ucle  of 
last  year,  with  Congress  deeperately  seeking 
s  solution  to  the  airline  dispute,   and   the 
administration    ah«>lutely    powerless    under 
eiUUng  law,  and  abMlutely  unwilling  to  aalj 
for  new  Uwa,  and  unwilling  to  say  It  did  not 
want  new  laws." 


Smw  Goea  News  •(  Lut 
EXTENSION  OP.  REMARKS 


SalUbarr.  Mi,  Sal««r  Killed  ia  Viet»»» 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  Msan-AMD 
W  THE  HOD6K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  16,  J9«7 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc  Jack  H.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  was  re- 
cently killed  in  combat  in  Vietnam,  and 
I  wish  both  to  commend  his  courage  and 
to  honor  his  memory  by  Including  the 
following     newspaper    article     In     the 

RlCORD. 

SALtssumT  SoLoisa  Kn,LB)  tM  Viktham 

Sm.is.oet,  lln..  March  IS  | sped.! ].— Pfc. 
Jack  H  smith.  19.  of  SalUbury,  was  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam  Monday,  the  OefenM  De- 
partment reported  today.  He  had  been  in 
Vietnam  three  weeka. 

Pfc  Smith  waa  klUed  by  Hying  fragmenu 
of  a  booby  trap,  according  to  a  telegram  re- 
ceived by  hU  family. 

Pfc  smith  waa  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  C.  Smith,  ot  Bennett  road.  He  had 
been  In  the  Army  since  September,  1966. 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  caUTOaMl* 
m  THE  H008E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  it,  lit! 
Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist Mary  McGnSry.  m  her  column 
published  m  the  Washington  Star  of 
Sunday.  March  19.  treaU  avery  '"^f"'; 
ing  subject  which  might  be  classified  as 
iSI  WhiirHouse  press  gap.    Her  column 

SoMC  GOOD  News  at  Last 

The  President  has  ««"?'»';•?!,"'"  rS^Tj; 
er.  look  on  the  dark  side  ot  lite  and  writ, 
onlv  bad  news  Mr.  Johnson  wUhes  they 
would  «po?t  success  and  h.pp,  things^  He™ 
Ta  tranl^lpt  of  a  positive  pr»s  conIen,nc. 
that   ha.   yet   to   take   place    In    the   White 

"°X  oood  afternoon.  l~lie.  and  gentle- 
mir  I  don't  suppose  any  o'J<>"^^''?°- 
tlced.  but  1  MO  plewed  to  r'POri '""  'P^"* 
la  m  the  air.  -Vou  vrtll  remember  In  a  pre- 
uJ^P^  conference  1  predlct«l  t  was 
«>mUlg  I  have  talked  with  the  f««'^  »' 
State  Mr  Ruak.  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
tcM.  Mr.  McNamara,  and  they  agree  ttat 
the   first   robin   flew   over    the   Capitol   this 

I  have  a  brief  announcement.  We  are 
going  to  make  a  major  change  in  .t»>«  "•'"- 
tmcatlon  nrogram.  It  la  not  an  e«alation. 
fu  an  ?n«.2l»«tlon  ot  what  we  are  alr«dy 
doing  m  our  war  agalnat  ug  inea.-.  war 
whlSi  I  have  aaid  time. and  time  again,  we 
illl  neonate  an,  time,  anywhere,  at  jamoat 
any  reciprocal  sign  from  the  other  side. 

Bealnmng  In  B«:al  '67.  we  will  replace  aU 
blSTkytmths  With  <i»"~"''^^J^P!« 
with  oi  Stat,  of  the  union  P'«ff' »"''''' 

constantly  all  P~«"™  1"  PP*""?":."' "^r.!! 
conducted  a  survey  and  found  that  yellow 

U  a  more  cheerful  color.  „_,■_„ 

We  are  alao  opening  a  wlndow-boi  ?«)«« 
atThe  State  DepTrtment.  "'  H»'«T'Tat 
be  in  charge.  They  will  try  to  "|~  >»" 
delicate  hybrid,  the  P«>«-'«^"-'  rJ"jS," 
far  we  have  been  unable  to  grow  in  Foggy 

"°w"Tre  moving  ahead  In  the  "rgent  qu»- 
Uon  ot  the  choice  ot  a  national  ■<>»•'■»"": 
ter  too  long  unre«.lved.  I  bave  appointed 
"^pj^al  commlsuon  c°hslstlng  of  Sen^  Ful- 
brtgTt.  Walter  uppmann  "^  *^"'  *?; 
Schleslnger.  Jr.  I  "ave  requested  th«n  W  re- 
port back  to  us  by  the  Fourth  of  July.  They 
S^"e  atreeS  to  liake  no  pubUc  statement. 
until  that  time.  .     ..w- 

How  I'll  be  happy,  a.  I  always  am,  to  take 
anv  questions  you  may  have. 

QuesUon:  Mr  Pt«ident,  what  U  your  opt- 
ion oT  the  effect  of  the  creeping  "Lust  for 
PopularttyJ  la  it  more  noxious  than  the 
perennial -Pa«rton  for  Approval  1 

LBJ-  They  are  both  weeds  and  muat  be 
J^  out  of  our  naUonal  life.  I  get  aug- 
S^t^na  from  Capitol  Hill  and  othergreen- 
house.  urging  me  to  •«7'  "  /  Pf;?"^'^ 
ce-auon    of    spraying.     I    Just    wlah    these 

formation  which  1.  a.  H"^  °V*""'„?irt 
available  to  me.  1  do  not  wish  to  quarrel 
t'th  ilyone.  I  believe  everyone  lovoj 
S^er.    «  I  do,     some  read  dlBwent  ««l 

"outlaOT:  Do  you  have  any  travel  plan.. 
Mr  ^dent,  beyond  your  garden  tour  of 

Ouam?  _  J 

TRJ-    Wh»  yea    aa  a  matter  of  fact.  X  do 
I  Si   mak'e  "ajoumey   to   8-lt»rland      I 

hJSr  to  have  the  Pl«»"™  <;'  "^""»JSht 
m^  Svetlana  Stalin.     I  beUeve  ahe  might 


have  »me  valuable  information  about  con- 
aen.u.-culllvaUon.  which  wm  the  greet  hor- 
ticulture secret  of  her  Dwldy. 

Queeoon:  Mr.  Pr«ldent.  a  change  ot  aub- 
lect  Mr  Jamea  B  Beaton,  ot  the  New  Tock 
Times,  has  written  that  there  is  a  decline  In 
humor  in  Washington.  Would  you  comment 
on  this  droll  flaw,  air?  Do  you  feel  that  peo- 
ple Uj  the  Capital  are  laughing  ie»  than  they 
abould? 

LBJ  Te.  1  do,  and  I  don't  know  what  all. 
them.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  in 
the  Eiecuuve  Department  to  combat  thla  de- 
pression. The  White  House  ha.  it.  own 
-Ix-f.-Be-Joytul"  program,  "'^'f*^!^^ 
Watron  ha.  been  doing  .  check  of  the  .taB 
and  hand.  Smile"  palm-canl.  to  thow  h. 
feels  are  not  contribuung  aa  they  might. 

We  have  turned  up  the  Muak.  The  Vloe 
President  will  UUUate  an  Inter-departmenui 
"Grin  and  Bear  It  Week  "  We  now  open  0>« 
NaUonal  Security  Council  meetlnga  wtth  a 
King.  Mr.  Boatow  led  Us  last  week  In  1* 
Palom^." 

We  have  akiu  and  ImlUUon.  at  the  Cabi- 
net meeting..  Mr.  Ruak  IniUally  b»«  •"" 
trouble  with  hla  punchline.,  but  U  now 
making  steady  progress. 

Pnuikly.  we  have  found  the  hard-core  ol 

poverty  of  spirits  in  the  f'^y^^  ^ 

^rter.  write  gloomy  "W""  "".PTP'fr^ 

them  and  get  to  feeling  b«J.     Its  hard  to 

know   where   to   break   Uito   the  cj^'      *• 

bave  given  some  thought  to  having  Bob  Hope 

give  Uie  morning  brteflng  and  we  are  trying 

to  bring  a  lighter  touch  to  the  news  releaaea. 

Neat  week,  the  Marine  Band  wUl  pUy  at 

the  press  conference,  and  w.  will  bave  gen- 

^1  dancmg.      Tou  c«.   aak   me   que.Uon. 

during  the  .low  numbere. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Ton're    welcome,    ladle,    and    genUemen. 

And  remember.  "Look  for  the  Silver  Unlng 


UppiM  the  Nalwul  D<M 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  iMniAifA 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1967 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  BuW 
ler  Ind  Record-Herald,  there  was  re- 
cTAtly  ail  editorial  enUtled  "Opplng  the 
NaOonalDebt.-  Because  It  states  so  well 
the  feeling  of  many  good  citizens.  I  In- 
clude It  herewith. 

Vmua  IK.  Natiohal  Dmt 
A  key  House  committee  recently  agreed  to 
the  Actolnlstratlons  request-^t  l;;now J^ 
annual  request^to  Increase  the  maflmum 
cdUngotVhe  national  debt.  The  committee 
iS»d  to  an  increa-  of  aU  bllliona.  «h««» 
thTTdS^Stratlon  haa  aaked  tor  ~.en  Wl- 

""'Tbe  nauonal  debt  will  thu.  rlM  to  W36  btl- 
uon  or  more,  from  the  preeent  maidmum  of 
»330  bllUon. 

T>,.  averace  taxpayer  may  not  be  aware  or 
tJ^LtheTa.!^^,  paying  fourteen  bimon. 
r^^lnUT^lona^UMbt  Im.t«sdot  being 
TncreMed  In  th««  good  time.,  the  debt 
should  be  slowly  decreased.  ,_.„_ 

Th.  excuae  today  I.  that  «  ■""«'  »°»^ 
tv..  Allan  war  In  Vietnam,  and  it  U  «  gooa 
Ixc'u^  H™ev.r.  -"et^'  «  '^^l^t^^ 
tlnue  to  expand  domertic  aid  P"«^  " 
needy  cltle..~n«.  and  ■=iti»n.---hetber  we 

^  Zfford  to-l.  the  ''''"^"U'^^CZ^ 
the  war  It  would  be  prudent  to  limit  K>cia^ 
do^«Oc  program..  W.  -mply  cant  .Hord 
both  at  tbe  same  time. 
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Tet  the  Johzuon  AdmlnlstraUon  baa  lAked 
Catmnam  for  varlou*  dome«tlc-^XD<Ung  IP- 
creuM  for  the  ccanlng  fiscal  yaar.  Congrwa, 
It  U  hoped,  will  exhibit  the  flacal  reapon- 
dblUty  needed  at  thla  crlUcal  time. 


hope  th.t  thl,  .uoc«.;  will  confim  the  ^j^^'^^^'^ 
continuation  of  Hawaii  as  a  rcat  and  re- 
cuperation center  on  an  Indefinite  basis. 
The  success  of  this  proffram  has  been 
clearly  Illustrated  by  a  recent  visitor  to 
Hawaii.  MbJ.  Joseph  E.  Benson,  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  whose  letter  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
by  Inserting  it  In  full  In  the  Record: 

Aloha  t  TbiM  well  known  Haw&ltan  greet- 
ing haa  taken  on  a  n*v  meaning  for  many 
aervloemen  now  serving  In  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Ham, 

Since  October  t9M,  HawaU  has  become  one 
of  the  Rest  and  Recuperation  (B  A  R)  Cen- 
ters for  peno&oel  serving  In  Viet  Nam.  and 
has  since  become  the  meeUng  place  for  many 
servicemen   and   their   fEunlUes. 

For  thoae  unfamiliar  with  the  B  ft  R  pro- 
gram, this  iB  a  service  iponaored  activity  that 
permits  service  personnel  a  S  to  7  day  period 
out  of  the  combat  sone  to  relax  and  try  to 
forget  the  demands  of  combat.  Presently, 
personnel  serving  in  Viet  Nam  have  their 
oboleaof  t&klng  their  R  A  R  In  Tokyo.  Japan; 
Hone  Kong.  British  Crown  Colony:  M&nUa, 
PlUUpplnc  Xal  andi :  Bangkok.  Thall  a  nd ; 
enngapore:  Penang.  Malaysia:  Kuala  Lampur, 
Xlalayala;   Formoaa.  or  Hawaii. 

To  someone  who  has  not  been  In  a  com- 
bat aone.  the  need  for  R  A  R  rosy  not  be 
apparent.  To  tbe  thousands  of  personnel 
who  hare  served  their  country  during  war 
time,  and  experienced  the  physical  strain  of 

combat  and  tbe  emotional  strain  of  separa- 

tion  no  explanation  la  necessary.     Bo  for  the 

married  man.  Bawall  beckons  ss  the  solution 

to  both  pxDblems,  tension  and  separation. 
Tbe  R  A  R  program  as  applied  to  Hawaii 

Is   extremely    well   organized    and    adminis- 
tered.    Personnel  going  on  R  A  R  report  to 

the  R  A  R  Processing  Center  at  Cam  Ranh 

Bay  RVN  for  InlUal  proceaalng  and  orienta- 
tion.   Prom  there  they  fly  to  Hawaii  via  Pan 

American  707  Jeta.     This  service  la  provtdMl 

to  tbe  Dzllltary  services  by  Pan  Am  for  gl  a 

year.     Tbe  service  provided  Is  exceptional: 

TV,     atcreo,     and     superb     meals,     aU     of 

which  the    serviceman    has    been    without 

for  some  time.    Upon  arrival  in  Hawaii,  every 

effort  Ls  made  to  prooess  the  individual  as 

quickly   as  poaalble.     He  Is  met   at   the  air- 
port by  mlUtary  transportation  and  taken  to 

Fort    OeRuasy,    in    downtown    Honolulu,    for 

an  additional  orlentaUon.     At  this  Ume  be  Ls 

Issued  an  "a  A  R  Card"  which  permiU  him 

cumerou*  dlscounta  in  the  HonoliUu  ana. 


It  U  extreoMly  laapre^ve.  and  gratifying,  to 
know  that  the  people  and  merchanu  of 
HawaU  bav«  taken  thU  interaat  m  tbe  Viet 
Nam  conflict.  As  Honolulu  bi  predominantly 
oriented  toward  tourism,  this  reduction  in 
prlcea  for  th«  comhftt  veteran  la  especially 
noteworthy.  As  an  example,  hotel  rates, 
tours,  and  many  special  attracUons  are  nor- 
maUy  half  price  to  the  aervlcemcn  and  his 
family,  and  even  retail  stores  are  granting 
dlscounu.  At  a  Ume  when  the  aervlceman 
often  woaders  "who  carea."  tbeae  conaid- 
eraUODs  are  eapeclaUy  gratifying. 

Tbe  serviceman  who  decides  to  meet  his 
wUe  In  Hawaii  U  Uklng  a  certain  amount  of 
financial  and  emotional  risk.  There  are 
many  things  that  can  happen  to  delay  or 
perhaps  even  cancel  the  R  A  R,  but  moet  feel 
It  Is  well  worth  tbe  risk.  Service  In  Viet  Nam 
la  especially  dlOcult  during  this  period  of 
peace,"  but  thoae  of  us  that  are  here  feel  our 
•bUgat 

country  is  our  obligation  to  our  famlUes.  and 
tbe  separation  Is  particularly  dllBcult.     The 
opportunity  to  be  reunited  with  loved  ones, 
even  for   a   brief   period.   Is  worth   the  risks. 
Speaking  as  someone  who  has  made  this 
trip,  I  woxUd  like  to  say  thank  you  to  a  great 
many  people,  and  particularly  to  the  people 
of  Honolulu  who  made  our  trip  so  enjoyable. 
Everywhere  we  were  welcomed  by  you  and 
which     the 
was  a  mem- 
memory  that 


Hawan  as  a  Rest  attd  Racaper atioa  Ccater 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

car  sawan 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29.  19€7 
ftCn.  MINK.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  response 
to  anoeftls  from  tbe  Hawaii  congressional     obligations    very   strongly:    second    only   to 

delegm^  last  year,  the  SecreUry  of     -• '—""  ""'» 

Defense  decided  in  May  1966,  to  Include 
Hawaii  as  a  rest  and  recuperation  center 
for  Vietnam -ba-scd  servicemen  on  an  ex- 
pwtoiental  basis.  Though  there  have 
been  occasional  regrettable  problems 
such  as  mlkups  in  hotel  reservations,  by 
and  large  the  reports  from  our  military 
people  participating  In  the  program  have     shown     the    graclousn<«    for 

teen  highly  Uudatory.  and  I  sincerely     ^l'f^^^fT^t^^^°lf^  i^ 

.  .rr.   .^. in  ..««««.  tK*     orable  vlait  for  my  wtfe  and  I,  a 

will  remain  with  us  always. 

"War  la  bell."   but  with   experlenc«a  and 
opportunities    such    aa    thla    it    Is    a    UUle 
Msler — ^for  thoae  who  fight  and  for  thoM  who 
remain  behind. 
Aloha. 

MaJ.  JoSKPB  E.  BxMaoif. 
aq.  l9t  Can  Div  Arty  (FSCC). 


Every  community  Including  our  own  should 
give  serloua  consideration  to  the  aehool-com- 
munity  recreation  plan.  In  which  all  re- 
aources — public  and  private — are  pooled  In 
programs  providing  year-around  activities  for 
people  of  all  ages  and  varied  interesta. 

Of  course  there  Is  more  to  making  our 
schools  nelgbborbood  recreation  ccmters  than 
unlocking  the  doors  and  throwing  out  the 
balls.  Buperrlslon,  instruction,  equipment 
and  maintenance  an  eoat  money,  and  good 
organization  and  community  cooperaUon  are 
essential. 

President  Johnson,  concerned  about  tbe 
lack  of  recreational  facUltlea  In  too  many 
areas  throughout  tbe  nation  said  recently: 

"Tomorrow's  school  will  be  the  center  ol 
cofnmunlty  life,  for  tbe  grownups  as  well  as 
the  children:  *a  shopping  center  of  human 
services  '  It  might  bavft  a  community  health 
cUnic.  a  pubUc  library,  a  theater,  and  recre- 
ation fadUtlea. 

"It  win  provide  formal  education  for  all 
clUsena — and  It  will  not  close  Its  doors  any 
more  at  S  o'clock.  It  wlU  employ  lU  build- 
ings around  the  clock  and  ita  teachers  around 
the  year. 

We  Just  cannot  afford  to  have  an  tSS  billion 
plant  In  this  country  open  leas  than  30  per- 
cent oS  the  time." 
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M«ke  Mazimn  Uu  of  School  FaciUliet 


Tarfct  Date  (or  Sabjof'tioB:  IMS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAUroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNFY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent editorial.  Virgil  Plnkley,  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley.  Calif.,  News-Press,  pointed 
out  that  we  should  be  making  much  more 
use  of  our  school  and  community  fa- 
culties. 

1  think  his  remartts  are  very  pertinent 
and  I  Include  them  In  the  ConcitESBioifAL 
Recoro: 
Maks  Maximitm  Ubk  or  ScnooL  PacxLTms 

Tbe  American  public  Is  beginning  to  recog- 
nise the  advantages — and  the  necessity — of 
multiple  use  of  public  facilities.  Tlie  public 
school  system  Lb  one  of  our  largest  Invest- 
ments, yet  In  moat  communlUes  school  plants 
operate  at  capacity  only  seven  or  eight  hours 
a  day.  180  days  a  yaar.  The  public  baa  a 
right  to  demand  after-bours,  weekend  and 
summer  tise  of  these  resources  when  It  does 
not  interfere  with  normal  school  activities. 

Schools  In  Imperial  Valley  are  strategically 
located  and  Ideally  suited  to  become  neigh- 
borhood sports,  fitness  and  recreaUon  centers. 
Almost  aU  high  schools  have  gymnasiums, 
activity  rooms,  tennis  courts,  playing  fields 
and  facilities  for  showering  and  dressing. 
Some  have  swimming  pcwls  and  special  exer- 
cise and  dance  rooms. 

Prom  Calexlco  to  the  Riverside  County  line. 
the  school  Is  the  only  agency  with  adequate 
sports  and  recreation  faclllUes.  In  our  oom- 
munlty.  access  to  school  facilities  would 
greatly  expand  the  available  recreation  re- 
aourcea. 


EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUIBUMA 
O)  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  19S7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  tax- 
pajrers,  eonstltaents,  puzzled  business- 
men, and  concerned  parents  are  writ- 
ins  Inquirlea  as  to  why  all  Ibe  empbaxls 
Is  being  placed  on  1968  as  the  must  year 
for  forceful  compliance  with  every  guide- 
line, edit,  and  program  to  regulate  our 
lives,  oiir  businesses,  our  unions,  and  our 
chlldrena'  fottires,  our  manner  of  wor- 
ship In  this  country. 

So  that  all  may  know  and  remember 
the  source  of  the  pressure  and  the  cause, 
I  am  asking  that  the  International  blue- 
print, that  is,  the  VH.  resolution — 'In- 
ternational Year  for  Human  Rights." 
designating  the  year  1998  as  the  Inter- 
national Year — be  printed  en  toto  in  the 
Record,  with  this  question:  Must  the 
Oovemments  of  South  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  be  overthrown  before  the 
end  of  1968? 

The  resolution  follows: 
Text  or  Resolcttom  ok  ljrTKMJt*TioNAL  Ymb 
roK  Human  Riohtb 

Etatc  Bdopt«d:  I>cember  20. 1M5. 

Vot«:  Adopted  unanljnousiy. 

Document  numbera:  Committee  report  to 
Ajuembly;  Third  Commlttoe  Report  A/'61M: 
ReaoluUon  aa  adopted  by  Aaaembly:  2081 
IXX). 

The  General  Attembls,  RecaUtng  Its  reao- 
luUon  IMl  (XVni)  of  12  December  1863 
dealgoatlng  the  year  IMS  as  InternaLlonal 
Tear  lor  Human  Rlghta, 

Cotutuiering  that  the  I7nlTenal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rlghte '  baa  been  an  Inatnunent 
of  the  hlKhest  Importance  for  tlie  protection 
and  promoUon  of  the  rights  of  tndlTlduala 
and  the  furtherance  of  peace  and  stability, 

Oofirinced  that  ita  role  in  tbe  future  will 
be  ot  equal  alcnifieaocc. 


Footnote*  at  end  of  speech. 


CmsldeHnt  that  tbe  further  promoUon 
uid  derelopment  of  reapect  for  human  rlghla 
um  fundamental  Ireedomj  contrlbutea  to 
the  atrengthenlng  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  and  to  frlendahlp  between  pcoplee, 

ContidtTi-ni  that  raUal  aUonmlnaUon  and 
in  particular  the  poUcy  of  oportfteiil  conatl- 
tutia  one  of  the  met  nagrant  abuaea  of 
human  rlghta  and  ruodamental  treedoma 
and  that  peralatent  and  Intenae  eiforta  muat 
be  made  to  secure  Its  abandonment, 

ReamrmiKg  the  beUef  that  the  cause  ol 
human  rlgbU  will  be  well  served  by  an 
increasing  aworeneaa  of  the  eitent  of  the 
nrogreea  made,  and  the  convlcUon  that  the 
year  1B88  should  be  devoted  to  intenained 
naUonal  and  international  elTorta  and  un- 
dertakings in  the  Held  of  human  rlghu  and 
nUO  to  an  IntemaUonal  review  of  the 
Bchlevementa  In  thla  field. 

Strtufins  the  ImporUoce  of  further  devel- 
opment and  ImplemenUUon  In  pracUce  of 
the  prlnclplea  of  the  proteoUon  of  human 
rlirhta  laid  down  m  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Matlona,  the  Dnlveraal  Declaration  of  Human 
Bights  the  DoclaraUon  on  the  Granting  of 
independence  to  Colonial  Countrlea  and 
People'  and  the  Declaration  on  tbe  Kllm- 
InaUon  of  All  rorma  of  Racial  Diacnmlna- 

Cmv\nctd  that  an  Intensification  of  ef- 
forts in  the  Intervening  yeara  will  heighten 
the  progrCM  that  can  be  made  by  1»«8, 

Conctnced  /urlher  that  the  proposed  Inter- 
national review  of  progreea  In  the  «eld  of 
human  rlghta  can  advantageously  be  carried 
out  by  meani  of  an  International  conference. 

Nofin^  the  Interim  programme  of  meas- 
ures and  activities  to  be  undertaken  In  con- 
nexion with  the  International  Tear  for  Hu- 
man Rlghu  and  In  celebration  of  the  twen- 
Ueth  anniversary  of  the  Unlvenal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rlghta.  recommended  by  the 
Oommlealon  on  Human  Rlghu  and  set  out 
in  the  Interim  programme  annexed  to  the 
present  reeoluUon. 

Noting  lurthcr  that  the  Commlaalon  on 
Human  Rlghu  la  conUnulng  the  preparation 
of  a  programme  of  obeervances.  measures  and 
actjvltlee  to  be  underUken  In  1WI8. 

1.  Calli  upon  States  Membera  of  the 
United  Nations  and  membera  of  the  special- 
ized agenclee.  regional  Inter-governmental 
organliatlona.  the  speclallxed  agenclee.  and 
the  national  and  International  ocganlzatlona 
concerned,  to  devote  the  year  1»68  to  Intenal- 
Bed  eBoru  and  undertakings  In  the  fleld  of 
human  rlghu.  Including  an  IntemaUonal  re- 
view of  achlevemenu  In  thla  fleld; 

2.  Urgei  Member  state*  lo  take  appropri- 
ate meaaurea  In  preparation  for  the  Interna- 
tional Tear  for  Human  Rlghu.  and  In  par- 
ticular to  emphasise  the  urgent  need  to  elUn- 
Inate  dlacrlmlnatlon  and  other  vlolaUons  of 
human  dignity,  with  special  attention  to  the 
abolition  of  racial  dlacrlmlnatlon  and  In  par- 
ticular the  policy  of  apartheid: 

3.  Invites  all  Member  States  to  ratify  be- 
fore IMS  the  Oonventlona  already  concluded 
in  the  field  of  human  rtghu.  and  In  parUcu- 
lar  the  toUowtng:  .w..,, 

Supplementary  oonvenUon  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade  and  InsUtu- 
tlona  and  Practices  almllar  lo  Slavery;  * 

International  Labour  Organisation  Con- 
vention concerning  the  AhollUon  of  Ftffced 
Labour;  * 

International  Labour  Organlaatlon  Con- 
vention concerning  DlscrlmlnaUon  .In  Re- 
spect of  Employment  and  Occupation;  • 

International  Labour  Organisation  Con- 
venuon  concertUng  Equal  Remuneration  for 
Men  and  Women  Workers  for  Work  of  Equal 
Value: ' 

International  I*l>our  Organisation  Con- 
vention cotu»rnlng  Freedom  of  Association 
and  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organlae;  • 

United  Nations  Educational,  SclenUAc  and 
Cultural  Organisation  ConvenOon  against 
Dlacrlmlnatlon  In  Education;  " 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Convention  on  Uw  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment oI  the  Crime  of  Genocide:  " 

ConvenUon  on  the  PoUUoal  Rights  of 
Women;  " 

IntemaUonal  ConvenUon  on  the  Ellmlna- 
Uon  of  All  Forma  of  Racial  DlacrlmlnaUon;  " 

4.  Decide*  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the 
foUowlng  draft  conventlona  so  that  they  may 
be  open  for  ratlBcaUon  and  aceesalon  II  poa- 
slble  before  1»68; 

Draft  Covenant  on  civil  and  poUUeal 
rlghu; 

Draft  Covenant  on  economic,  social  and 
cultural  rlghu; 

Draft  International  Convention  on  the 
EUmlnatlon  of  AU  Forms  of  Bellglou* 
Intolerance; 

Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
maUon: 

5.  Decides  to  complete  by  1968  the  consid- 
eration and  preparaUon  of  the  draft  declara- 
tions which  have  been  approved  by  the  Oom- 
mlselon  on  Human  Rlghu  and  by  the  Com- 
mlaalon on  the  SUtus  of  Women; 

fl  Avprover  the  Interim  programme  of 
measures  and  activities  envisaged  for  the 
United  NaUons  annexed  to  the  present  reao- 
luuoo  and  requeau  the  Secreury -General  to 
proceed  with  the  arrangemenu  for  the  meas- 
urea  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations 
set  out  In  the  annex: 

7.  Invitee  Member  sutea  to  consider.  In 
connexion  with  the  InUmatlonal  Tear  for 
Human  RlgbU,  the  poaslble  advantage  of 
undertaking,  on  a  regional  baala.  common 
studlei  In  ortler  to  esUbllsh  more  effecUve 
protecUon  of  human  rlghU: 

a.  Invites  regional  Inter-governmental  or- 
ganlzaUons  with  competence  In  the  field  to 
provide  the  International  conference  en- 
vUaged  for  IMS  with  full  Information  on 
their  accompUatunenu.  programmea  and 
other  meaaurea  to  realise  protecUon  of  hu- 
man rlghu: 

B.  Invites  the  Commission  of  the  Status 
of  Women  to  parUclpate  and  co-operate  at 
every  stage  In  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
IntemaUonal  Tear  for  Human  Rlghu; 

10.  BeijuCJti  the  secretary-General  to 
transmit  the  present  resolution  and  the 
Interim  programme  annexed  thereto  to 
State*  Membera  of  the  United  Nations  and 
members  of  the  specialised  agencies,  regional 
Inter-governmental  organiaaUons,  the  spe- 
cialised agencies,  and  the  InUreated  Intema- 
Uonal organiaaUons: 

11.  Recommends  that.  In  view  of  the  his- 
toric Importance  of  the  observance  of  the 
International  Year  for  Human  Rlghu,  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  OrganlsaUon  should  be  urged  to 
mobulze  the  finest  resources  of  culture  and 
art  In  ortler  to  lend  the  IntemaUonal  Tear 
for  Human  Rlghu.  through  literature,  music, 
dance,  cinema,  television  and  all  other  forms 
and  media  of  communlcaUon.  a  truly  uni- 
vefaal  character: 

12.  Commenda  to  the  Bute*,  regional  in- 
ter-governmental organlxattons.  agencies  and 
organlxaUons  menUoned  In  paragraph  10 
above  the  programme  of  measures  and  acUv- 
Itles  set  out  in  the  annex  and  Invite*  their 
co-operaUon  and  participation  In  thla  pro- 
gramme with  a  view  to  making  the  celebra- 
tions Bucceasful  and  meaningful; 

13.  Decides  that.  In  order  to  promou  fur- 
ther the  principle*  contained  In  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rlghu.  to  develop 
and  guarantee  political,  civil,  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  rlghte  and  to  end  all  dls- 
crlmlnsUon  snd  denial  of  human  rlghU  and 
fundamenul  freedom  on  grounds  of  race, 
colotu".  aex,  language,  or  religion,  and  in  par- 
Ucular  to  permit  the  elimination  of  «p«rt- 
heid:  an  International  conference  on  human 
rlghu  should  be  convened  during  19*8  in 
order  to : 

(a)  Review  the  progress  which  hss  been 
made  In  the  fleld  of  human  rlgbU  alnee  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  I>eclaraUon  of 
Human  Rlghu; 

(6)  Evaluate  the  ellecOveness  of  the 
methods  used  by  tbe  United  Nations  In  the 


field  of  human  rlghU.  especially  with  respeet 
to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  otf  racial 
discrimination  and  the  pracUce  of  the  poUey 
of  apartheid  .- 

(e)  Formulate  and  prepare  a  programme 
of  further  measurea  to  be  taken  subsequent 
to  the  celebrauons  of  the  Inlernatloi>al  Tear 
for  Human  Rlghu; 

14.  Decides  to  esUbllah  a  I'repajatory  Com- 
mlttee.  In  consultauon  with  the  Commlaslon 
on  Human  RlgbU.  conelsUng  of  seventeen 
members  to  complete  the  preparation  for  tlie 
International  Conference  on  Human  Rlltits 
In  19M  and  In  parUcular  to  make  propoaais 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Oeneral  Aaaem- 
bly  regarding  the  agenda,  duration  and  venue 
of  the  Conference  and  tl>e  nutans  of  defraying 
the  expense*  of  the  Conference,  and  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  evaluation  studies  and  other  doc- 
umentation; 

15.  ttequesU  the  Prealdent  of  the  Oenaal 
Assembly  to  appoint  the  Statea  to  the  Prep- 
aratory Commltee.  eight  of  wliich  shall  be 
SUtes  represented  on  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rlghu  and  two  of  which  shall  l>e 
SUtas  represented  on  the  Commission  on  the 
SUtus  of  Women; 

18  BequexM  the  Secretary-General  lo  ap- 
point an  EiecuUve  Secretary  tor  the  Con- 
ference from  within  the  Secretariat  and  to 
provide  the  Preparatory  comnutlee  with  all 
neceasary  assistance; 

n  Requests  the  Preparatory  Committee  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  preparaUon  In 
order  that  such  repocU  might  be  considered 
by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  at  it*  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second  sessions. 


AnxEX:  U«Tia>i«TK>ir»i.    Traa     roa    HCMiN 

BmHTS:    iMTSSIli    PaoGSAMMX 
J.  THS  TMXISX  OF  CXBXSSOKZSS.   ACTIvmsa   AKD 

CSLEBKATIOMS  ^ 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  programme  of 
measures  and  acUvltle*  to  be  undertaken 
throughout  the  International  Tear  for 
Human  Rlghu  should  be  calculated  to  en- 
courage, on  ss  wide  a  basU  aa  possible,  both 
naUonally  and  internationally,  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rlghu  and  fundamenul  free- 
doms and  to  bring  home  to  all  the  people  the 
breadth  of  the  concept  of  human  rlghu  and 
fundamenul  Ireedotna  In  all  lu  aspecu  The 
theme  of  the  ceremonlee,  actlvlUea  and  cele- 
bratlona  should  be :  "Greater  recognlUon  and 
full  enjovment  of  the  fundamental  freedoma 
of  the  Individual  and  of  human  rlghU  every- 
where". The  aim  ahould  be  to  dramatlxe 
universal  reapect  for  and  obaervance  of 
human  rlghu  sod  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all.  without  dlstlncUoo  ss  to  race,  sex, 
Isnguage  or  religion. 

n.  a  TKss  or  Acnvrma  '* 
It  Is  sgreed  that  all  tlie  partlclpanu  In 
the  celebrations  should  be  Invited  to  devote 
the  year  1988  as  a  whole  to  sctlvltle*.  cere- 
monies and  oljservances  relating  to  the 
queaUon  of  human  rlghU.  IntemaUonal  or 
regional  seminars,  national  conferences,  lec- 
tures and  discussions  on  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rlghu.  and  on  othw 
declarmUons  and  InstrumenU  of  the  United 
Nations  relstlng  to  human  rlghU.  may  l>e 
ocganlxed  throughout  the  year.  Scene  coun- 
trlea wUl  wUh  to  atress  the  enUre  content 
of  the  Declaration,  as  further  elaborated  In 
Uter  Uruted  NaUona  human  rlghu  pro- 
grammes Some  partlclpaUng  counUles  may 
wlah  to  emphaalse.  during  particular  periods 
of  the  International  Year  for  Human  RlghU. 
rlghu  and  freedoms  In  connexion  with  which 
they  have  faced  special  problems.  During 
each  such  period  the  Governmenu  would  re- 
view, against  tbe  standards  set  by  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  BlghU  and 
other  declarations  and  InstrumenU  of  the 
United  Nations  relattng  to  human  rlghU. 
their  domesOc  legislation  and  the  practices 
within  their  society  In  respect  of  the  par- 
Uculsr  right  or  freedom  which  Is  the  subject 
of  that  period's  ohwnrttces.    Tbey  would 
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Uie   exteot   to   whldb  tb*  richt  bad 

been  effectivelT  i«cured  and  would  cl*B  pub- 
licity U>  It  and  m&ke  KpecljU  efforta  to  pro- 
mow  unong  their  clUs«iu  a  baatc  tinder- 
stAndlng  of  lt«  o&ture  and  algnlflcance  ao 
Xhmt  Uie  ^n  already  mode  might  not  eiusU; 
be  Umt  In  the  future.  To  the  extent  that 
the  right  or  freedom  had  not  yet  been  ef- 
fectively aecured.  every  effort  would  be  made 
during  the  period  towards  Its  achievement. 
In  the  choice  of  iubjecU.  priority  could  of 
couTM  be  given  to  thoee  rlghte  of  a  dvll  and 
political  character  and  those  of  an  economic, 
social  and  cultural  character. 
A.  Measurea  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United 

Nation*  in  the  period  prior  to  the  begin' 

ning  of  the  International  Year  for  Human 

Right* 
1.  EUmlsatloQ  of  CerUln  Practices  ■• 

BelleTlnc  tbAfc  certain  practlcea  which  con- 
stitute some  of  the  groeaer  form  of  the  de- 
nial cf  human  rights  stlU  persist  within  the 
tarrttcvlea  of  some  kfember  States,  the  Com- 
mission OQ  Human  Rights  rrcomjnends  that 
the  T7nit«d  Naclona  adopt  and  set  before  the 
Uember  States  aa  a  target  to  be  achieved  by 
the  end  of  19fi8  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  following  vloUtaons  of  human  rights: 

(«)  Slavery,  the  slave  trade.  luaUtuUons 
and  practices  similar  to  stavery,  and  fcroed 
labour; 

( b )  All  forms  of  discrimination  based  upon 
rmce,  sex.  language,  religion,  political  or  other 
opinion,  national  or  aoclal  or  ethnic  arlglQ. 
property,  hlrth  or  other  status: 

(c)  Colonialtam  and  the  denial  of  freedom 
and  Independence. 
2.  InternAtlonal  Measures  for  the  Protection 

and  Guarantee  of  Human  Rights  ■* 
Measures  for  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  the 
Universal  DaclaraUoo  of  Human  RlgbU  and 
other  declarations  and  InstrumeDts  of  the 
United  Nations  relating  to  human  rights 
have  been  under  consideration  in  the  United 
Natloos  for  many  years.  The  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  is  oonfldent  that  action  on 
the  draft  Covenant  on  clvU  and  political 
rights  and  the  draft  Covenant  on  economic, 
social  and  cultural  rights,  and  measures  of 
implementation,  and  on  the  other  conven- 
tions cr  international  agreements  In  the 
field  of  human  rights  listed  In  the  drait  reso- 
lution prepared  by  the  Commlsaion  in  19M 
for  consideration  by  the  Gener&i  Assembly, 
will  be  completed  before  the  t>eglnnlng  of 
Um  International  Tear  for  Human  Rights. 
If.  however,  by  the  b«^nning  of  19fl8.  int«r- 
QAtional  machinery  for  the  effective  imple* 
Obsntatlon  of  these  covenants  and  convec- 
tions or  Lnteruation&l  agreements  does  not 
form  pari  of  the  Instrumeote  adopted,  inter- 
national measures  for  the  guarantee  or  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  should  be  a  subject 
of  esrlous  study  during  the  International 
Tear  for  Human  Right*. 

B.  Meature*  to  be  undertaken  by  member 
jrtaees  in  lie  period  prior  to  the  bei^nnmff 
of  the  International  Year  for  Human 
Ri4fht« 

3.  Review  of  Rational  Legislation  >* 
Oovemments  are  Invited  to  review  their 
natlooal  legislation  against  the  standards  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  RtghU 
»Tid  other  declarations  and  Instruments  oC 
the  United  Nations  relating  to  human  right*, 
and  consider  the  enactment  of  new  or  the 
unending  of  existing  laws  to  bring  their 
legislation  into  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  DeclaraUon  and  other  declarations 
and  ins^'umenU  of  the  United  Nations  relat- 
ing to  human  rights, 
i.  Machinery  for  Implementation  on  the 

Nauonat  Levels* 
All  Member  States  are  invited,  as  one  of 
the  measures  they  will  undertalte  In  con- 
omMiaa  with  the  International  Tear  for  Hu- 
man mghts.  to  cetablish  or  refine,  If  necessary 
by  tiw  end  ot  1M8,  their  national  machinery 
for  giving  effect  to  the  fundamental  rights 
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and  freedoms.  If.  for  example,  within  any 
Member  States,  arrangements  do  not  exist 
which  wUl  enable  Individual  persons  or 
groups  at  persons  to  tarmg  before  independ- 
ent national  tribunals  or  authorities  any 
complamte  they  may  have  conoeming  the 
violation  of  their  human  rights  and  obtain 
effective  remedies,  the  Member  States  should 
be  Invited  to  undertake  that  such  arrange- 
menU  will  be  introduced.  If  such  arrange- 
menu  already  exist,  the  Member  SUtes 
should  be  invited  to  undertake  to  refine  and 
Improve  them.  This  is  not  a  recommenda- 
tion that  any  particular  improvement  In 
machinery  should  be  introduced.  In  one  set 
of  circumstances  what  may  t>e  needed  is  the 
establlBhmeDt  of  a  special  court;  In  another 
the  appointment  of  an  Ombudsman  or  Pro- 
curator-General or  Blmllar  offlclal;  in  an- 
other simply  the  setting  up  of  offices  to 
which  individual  cttlsens  may  bring  their 
complains.  The  determination  as  to  what 
machinery  or  improvement  in  machinery  is 
required  for  giving  effect  to  the  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  would  be  within  the  eole 
discretion  of  the  Government  concerned. 
5.  NaUocal  Programme  ot  Education  on 

Human  Rights  » 
Believing  that  there  are  llmlU  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  laws  in  making  the  enjoyment 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
a  reality,  the  Commission  la  convinced  that 
a  concentration  of  effort  on  legal  and  insti- 
tutional guaranteea  of  human  rights,  al- 
though it  win  go  far  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  objectives  we  seek,  will  not  go  all 
the  way.  Attention  needs  to  be  concen- 
trated, in  addition,  on  means  of  changing 
some  old  ways  of  thinking  on  these  subjects, 
and  of  rooting  out  deep-seated  prejudicee  In 
regard  to  race,  colour.  *ex,  religion  and  so  on. 
In  short.  It  is  necessary  to  embark  upon  a 
complementary  prognunme  of  educauon,  In- 
cluding both  adult  and  child  education  de- 
signed to  produce  new  thinking  on  the  part 
of  many  people  in  regard  to  human  rights. 
Accordingly,  it  la  recommended  that  an  in- 
tegral part  of  any  programme  of  intensifica- 
tion of  effort  to  be  undertaken  In  the  next 
three  years  should  be  a  world-Wide  educa- 
tional progranune  in  human  rights.  Such  an 
educational  programme  would  be  cooalatent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  Decade  and  also  with  the  ob- 
jectives In  the  field  of  human  rights  the 
propowfd  United  Nations  Training  and  Re- 
search Institute.  ThU  programme  should 
aim  at  mobillxlng  some  of  the  energies  and 
reeourcee  of: 

(a)  UniversIUee.  colleges  and  other  insti- 
tutlotia  of  higher  learning.  prlvaU  and  pub- 
lic, within  Member  States: 

(b)  Tiie  teaching  staff  ot  primary  and 
■eoondary  schools: 

c)  Poundations  and  charitable.  sclMmflc 
and  reaearch  instltuUcos; 

(d)  Media  of  intormatton  and  mass  com- 
muulcaUon.  Including  the  Press,  radio  and 
television: 

(e)  Interested  non- governmental  orga- 
nisations: 

towards  the  education  of  the  people,  adulU 
and  children.  at>out  the  state  of  human 
rights  In  their  communities  and  elsewhere, 
and  about  the  further  steps  which  need 
to  be  taken  to  secure  the  fullest  and 
most  effective  realization  of  these  rights. 
Member  SUtes  with  federal  systems  of  gov- 
emineDt  are  called  upon  to  encourage  the 
activities  In  the  field  of  htmum  rights  of 
local  and  state  educational  Institutions. 

It  would  guarantee  the  success  of  this  edu- 
cational effort  if  the  national  leaders  within 
Member  SUtes  would  give  It  every  encour- 
ageoaent.  Within  this  effort  Oovemmenu 
would  organise  conferences  of  universities 
and  other  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
within  their  territories  and  Invite  them  to 
consider  how  the  curricula  and  their  leaching 
programme*  can  be  utilized  to  improve  the 
awareness  In  the  student  population  ot  the 
fundamental    questions    of    htwiaD    rights. 


bow  their  research  programmes  might  be  di- 
rected to  this  end,  and  how  they  can  co- 
operate with  other  interested  organiaaUons. 
tiirough  extra-mural  and  other  programmes, 
in  furthering  the  alms  of  adult  educatioa 
In  human  righU.  In  this  context,  studies 
of  local  customs  and  traditions  oould  be  un- 
dert&ken  by  national  authorities  with  a  view 
to  examining  to  what  extent  they  might  be 
fostering  and  encouraging  attitudes  or  values 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  how  these 
customs  and  traditions  can  be  eventually 
eliminated.  CbarlUble  and  philanthropic 
foundations  might  be  invited  to  consider 
making  granU  for  programmes  erf  research 
and  rtudy  in  this  field  and  to  make  buraarie* 
and  feliowshlps  available  for  research  In  hu- 
man righu.  Responsible  authorities  of  col- 
leges, and  of  elemei^tary  and  secondary 
schools,  could  be  Invited  to  review  their  cur- 
ricula and  textbooks  in  order  to  eradicate 
bias,  intentional  and  unintentioDai.  towardA 
the  preservation  of  ideas  and  concepu  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Universal  De- 
claration of  Human  RighU.  and  to  Introduce 
courses  of  study  which  positively  promote 
respect  for  himian  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

It  has  been  noticed  with  appreciation  that 
certain  unlversltiee  have  already  included  In 
their  curricula  courses  In  the  international 
protection  of  human  rlghU;  other  univer- 
sities oould  be  guided  by  such  programmes 
and  benefit  by  those  experlencea.  Attention 
la  also  called  to  the  UNESCO  Associated 
Schools  Project  In  Education  for  Intema- 
Uonal  Understanding. 

Oovemmenu  might  also  convene,  or  give 
encouragement  to  the  convening  of.  con- 
ferences amongst  the  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  services  within  their  territories. 
Inviting  tbem  to  consider  how  their  fadl- 
lUea  might  moat  usefully  oo-operate  with 
other  organlxatlons  within  the  country,  and 
with  international  agencies.  In  advancing  the 
effort  to  educate  the  people  Into  greater  re- 
spect for  individual  rtghU  and  fundamenul 
freedoms. 

The  ipedaUxed  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, eapecially  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organixatlon 
and  the  InUrnational  Labour  OrganlaaUon. 
can  make  a  particularly  valuable  contribu- 
tion towards  the  intensification  of  the  edu- 
cational effort  with  the  co-operation  of  Unit- 
ed Nations  regional  Institutes,  bearing  in 
mind  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolu- 
tion 958  D  I  (XXXVI)  of  13  July  10«3.  It 
is  recoounended  that  they  should  be  Invited 
to  do  so. 

(On  21  December,  the  President  of  the 
General  Aasambly.  In  pursuance  of  the  above 
resolution,  appointed  the  following  17  SUtes 
to  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Human  RlghU:  Can- 
ada, Prance.  India.  Iran.  Italy.  Jamaica.  New 
Zealand.  Nigeria,  Philippines.  Poland.  Som- 
aUa,  Tunisia.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. United  Kingdom,  Uniguay.  United 
SUtea  and  YugoalavU-] 
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>  0«n«*l  Ajnmblr  nvoluUoB  aiT  (A)  (III) 
of  10  Dec«mb«T  104A. 

>0«ner&l  AMembly  rMoluUoo  Hi*  (XV) 
ot  14  December  IMO.  

■  Oeaenl  AaMmbly  naoluUoD  11104  (XVm) 
ot  ao  November  1963. 

•United  Nation*.  Trtaty  Series,  toI.  306 
(l»M),No.  3833. 

■  /bill.,  vol.  33  ( IBM) .  No.  4fl4S. 
•/bid.,  »ol.  3«3  (1960).  No.  6181. 
'/bid.,  vol  IBS  (IBM).  No.  3181. 

•  /bid.,  Tol.  88  ( 19601 .  No.  881. 

•  /bid.,  Tol.  439  (1963).  No.  8193. 
"/bid.,  TOl.  78  (1961).  No.  1031. 
" /bid.  TOl.  193  ( 1954) .  No.  3813. 
uQeneraJ  Auembly  reeolutlon  3108  (XX) 

ot  31  December  1986. 

"  See  K/CN  4/888,  p^ru.  48-63,  and  recom- 
mecdntloa  I  (para.  63) . 

>*/bld.,  p«ru.  63-68.  »nd  reoominendatton 
n  (pan.  68). 


»/bid    pu«a.  n-VI,  and  reoonanendaUoo 

V  (D«ra.'T7).  aa  irell  aa  pwaa.  4»t-i3». 
■•/bid.,  pMM  B3-9B.  and  recommendation 

VI  (para.  99). 

.:  /bid.,  paraa.  118-130,  and  iwommenda- 

tlon  XI  ( parm.  130) .  ..  ,,__ 

.'  /bid  .  para.  131-139,  and  recommendation 

^»/W^  paia.    ISO.    and    recommendation 
xnl  In  tbe  »m*  paracrapB. 


A  DiiwCT"  m  PoweH  Do4a  C»»M 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or  nxTMon 
IN  THE  HOnat  OP  RKPREaKNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1967 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial In  the  March  n  Peoria  Journal 
Star  seemg  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  heM 
with  resjwct  to  the  two  (»se«  of  Mr. 
Powell  and  Senator  Dodd.  I  Insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point: 

A  DartttMct  m  Powhx,  Dooo  C»aa» 
About  the  onlj  thing  that  we  feel  «nj?*  ' 
reaponalbiT  laid  aa  yet  about  the  Sen.  Dodd 
Inquiry,  la  that  iuch  an  Inquiry  ia  proper, 
ihould  be  made,  and  tbe  action  dedaWn 
thua  baaed  on  the  fuUeat  poaalble  Informa- 
tion. 

It  will  Inevitably  be  compared  with  tbe 
Powell  oaae.  and  at  this  point  the  only 
compartaon  available  to  date  U  that  Dodd 
has  submitted  to  the  Inquiry,  baa  cooperated 
with  It,  has  submitted  to  eiamlnsUon  and 
answered  queaUons  about  the  minutest 
details  or  bis  financial  operations — and  that 
Powell  did  none  ot  theac  things. 

Dodd.  In  tact,  accepts  his  reaponalblUty 
to  answer  questions  about  hla  personal 
flnanoca  Including  outright  gltta'  from  pri- 
vate cltlxens. 

Tbe  Powell  case  concerned  only  public 
funds,  not  his  prlvaU  sources  ot  Income; 
concerned  subsUntlally  larger  sums  of  money 
thsn  any  Involved  thus  far  In  the  Dodd  case: 
and  Powell  refused  to  answer  queeUons  about 
the  public  moneys,  and  denied  the  right  ot 
fellow-Congreaaman  to  take  an  Intereat  in 
what  h<  did  with  anybody's  money— much 
leas  bis  own. 

This  dramatic  difference  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  evidence  of  mlaoonduct  or 
no  misconduct  on  the  part  of  either,  but 
It  has  a  significance  that  may  be  even  more 
serious  ao  far  as  the  progress  of  this  nation 
socially  In  racial  understanding  Is  concerned. 
The  simple  fact  la  that  Dodd  couldn't  defy 
his  fellowa.  Ha  could  not  tall  back  on  an 
appeal  or  a  charge  ot  race  prejudice.  PoweU 
could  and  did. 

The  fact  that  Powell  did  this,  and  that 
such  tactics  had  such  a  powerful  appeal  and 
support  among  Negroes  Is  the  moet  unfor- 
tunate result  of  the  whole  mess. 

For  the  flrat  time,  many  Americans  shocked 
In  recent  years  by  the  full  reallaaUon  that 
Negroes  have  been  subjected  to  such  race 
prejudice  over  a  long  period  of  time,  are  now 
being  shocked  by  the  evidences  ot  Intense 
race  prejudice  by  Negroes  directed  against 
whites. 

This  la  natural  and  understandable  aa  a 
consequence  of  our  history,  but  what  grlevea 
many  of  us  is  the  fact  that  this  understand- 
ing slone  doesn't  prevent  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences. 

While  progreaa  haa  been  made  to   break 

down  the  barrlere  of  white  prejudice,  new 

barriers  aeem  to  bo  In  the  prooeas  of  creation 

tlvrough  such  evidences  of  Negro  prejudice. 

It  u  hard  to  see  how  any  real  answer  to 


the  common  problem  of  aU  la  going  to  come 
until  there  U  a  potent  feeUng  agalnat  race 
prejudice,  llaell.  wherever  appealed  to  and 
whomever  dlspUya  It— Instead  of  a  group 
tliat  la  only  eenalUva  to  "whlu  prejudice" 
and  another  that  la  only  sensitive  to  "Negro 
nrcjudlce." 

As  long  as  the  only  evil  many  cltlaons  see 
or  look  to  see  U  "white  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination," and  another  group  only  eae 
or  seek  to  aee  Is  "Negro  prejudice  and  dla- 
crmlnatory  demands  (or  special  treatment." 
the  real  evil  Is  neglected. 

The  evil  U  racial  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion wherevw  practiced.  And  attenUon  to 
that  evil,  aa  such,  la  being  neglected,  by 
Negroes  and  whites  alike  where  attention 
would  do  the  most  good— In  our  own  actions 
an  dsocUl  conUcts  in  our  own  groups,  what- 
ever they  may  happen  to  be. 

Too  much  ot  the  time  we  are  foaterlng  the 
evil  of  racial  prejudice  In  our  midst  by  the 
very  means  and  methods  with  which  we  at- 
tack It  In  others. 

And  where  can  that  possibly  end?  Only 
In  greater  evils  than  ever,  and  a  dreary  future 
in  race  reUtlooa  that  U  the  last  thing  any 
of  us  of  any  skin  shade  need. 
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and  the  Secretary  of  4«rtcultuTe  for 
making  the  recommendation  to  lift  the 
ceiling  on  Insured  loans. 


Urbu  and  Roral  Pow 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  iLiJiroia 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8KNTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  IS.  1367 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  iwie  of  the  proposals  in 
the  message  on  urban  and  rural  poor 
which  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress 
today. 

This  Is  the  proposal  that  would  lift  the 
celling  on  the  amount  of  insured  loans 
that  can  be  made  lor  rural  community 
water  and  sewer  systems. 
This  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
There  are  thousands  of  rural  commu- 
nlUes  that  are  standing  still  today  be- 
cause they  lack  a  modern  water  system. 
There  are  thousands  of  rural  communi- 
ties today  In  which  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  endangered  because  of  a  lack  of  a 
modem  waste  disposal  system. 

Par  too  many  years  we  ha»e  turned  our 
backs  on  our  rural  communities.  As  a 
result,  all  of  the  talented  young  people, 
all  of  the  skilled  people,  and  many  of  the 
unskilled,  have  left  their  home  communi- 
ties, their  towns,  and  their  villages  and 
migrated  to  the  urban  centers. 

Sometimes  for  the  talented  this  has 
worked  out  well. 

UsuaUy  for  the  unskilled  It  has  meant 
a  place  on  an  urban  welfare  roll. 

In  all  cases  this  migration  has  spelled 
disaster  for  rural  America. 

If  we  can  equip  our  rural  communities 
with  modem  water  and  sewer  ss'stems 
just  as  we  equipped  them  with  electricity 
we  will  soon  have  a  renaissance  In  rural 
America. 

Industries  will  be  attracted  to  rural 
sites.  ,     ..   , 

Young  people  will  decide  to  make  their 
living  In  the  community  they  were  bom 
and  raised  in.  A  better  balance  will  de- 
velop between  our  urban  and  rural  areas. 
This  Is  a  sound  proposal,  Mr.  SpeSker. 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  President 


RutiaBa  Seea  Urfiac  oa  Vwt  Reds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  c&i.iro«MiA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RBPRBSKNTA-nVCS 

Monday.  March  20,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  by  David  Lawrence,  pub- 
lished In  the  'Washington  Star,  gives  a 
very  good  analysis  as  to  why  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  Interested  In  establishing 
peace  In  Vietnam.  His  article  follows: 
RuaoiAHS  SsxN  Uaomo  on  Virr  Kn« 
Perhaps  tiie  CIA  baant  on  me  the  message 
that  foUowa.  but  certainly  an  eUlclent  In- 
teUlgenca  agency  In  the  midst  of  war  must 
have  an  equivalent  record  01  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  been  telUng  Its  avowed 
aUy— the  North  Vletnameee  government  in 
Hanoi.  II  revealed.  It  doubtless  would  be 
dlaoorered  that  tbe  Ruaelana  had  said: 

"Keep  on  flghUng.  Keep  on  demanding 
peace,  and  be  sure  to  Insist  that  the  Amer- 
icans stop  the  bombing  and  send  their  troops 
back  home.  The  United  States  government 
Is  getting  discouraged.  The  people  ar» 
divided.  A  few  days  ago  3.400  coUege  pro- 
fessors Issued  a  sUtement  demanding  that 
the  bombing  be  stopped.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  urge*  virtually  the  same  thing  and 
they  say  be  Is  running  for  President  and  can 
defeat  Johnson. 

"Don't  vrorry  about  your  casualties.  Tou 
an  Inflicting  greater  damage  on  South  Viet- 
nam and  on  the  Americana.  Tour  mortar 
Ore  is  eicellenl,  and  don't  worry  If  you  klU 
civUians,  too.  The  American's  haven't  been 
told  much  about  this— they  are  being  told 
Instead  that  only  their  planes  kUl  clvUlans. 
"Tou  can  win  the  war.  The  Americans 
will  sooner  or  Uter  stop  the  bombing,  and 
you,  of  course,  wUl  keep  up  your  guerrilla 
ilgbting  and  terrorism.  Tou  dont  have  to 
agive  to  anything  In  advance  to  get  the 
Americans  to  stop  bombing. 

"We  know  you  need  weapons  and  suppUea. 
and  we  have  aent  you  more  in  tbe  first  two 
months  ot  this  year  than  we  did  all  last 
year — Including  larger  mortars  and  rocket 
launchera.  We're  sendljig  lou  of  It  by  ship. 
but  most  of  It  la  going  overland.  The  enemy 
will  not  dare  to  bomb  us.  Tbey  didn't  bomb 
the  eupply  lines  north  of  the  Talu  Blver  In 
the  Korean  War.  even  though  the  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefa  of  SUff  recommended  It. 

"The  Americans  will  soon  ore  of  the  war 
and  try  to  wiggle  out  somehow,  but  don't 
forget — your  terms  must  be  unconditional 
surrender.  The  United  States  is  begging  us 
for  peace.  It  u  even  trying  to  butter  us  up 
by  a  new  consular  treaty  that  gives  us  a 
chance  to  put  more  ot  our  agenu  m  Amer- 
ican ciuea.  And  now  we  seem  to  have  the 
Senate  on  our  aide,  as  the  members  are 
openly  saying  they  do  not  want  to  oBend  us. 
"Its  true  Premier  Kosygln  ulked  peace 
when  he  was  In  London,  but  some  ot  the 
other  leaden  In  tbe  Kremlin  reprimanded 
him  a  bit  when  he  got  back.  Anyway,  he 
gave  the  /Unerlcans  the  Impression  that.  If 
they  curry  favor  with  us,  theyTl  be  better  oO 
and  that  maybe  we'U  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. But  we  have  told  the  world  that  we 
haven't  a  thing  to  do  with  your  policies  and 
tbat  you  make  your  own  decisions.  So  we 
keep  on  urging  the  Americans  to  stop  the 
bombing  uncondltlonaUy  and  permanently. 
we  eipect  shortly  more  college  professon  m 
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AiUBrlc«  to  algn  petltloiu  dexnuidlziK  tb* 
Mine  tUng." 

UBViwbUe,  SMreUry  of  Bute  Dean  Buak 
spc«k>  frankly  to  ihe  American  people  uid 
deacrlbw  how  uttcrlT  ineffecUve  bave  been 
the  efforU  to  get  the  Kortb  V^etnaxaeae  to  a 
conference  to  dlacuaa  the  ending  of  the  war. 

Ha  laid  last  Sunday  on  the  T7  program 
"laiuea  and  Answers"  over  the  ABC  network: 

"Now  when  the  other  *lde  LnaUU  that  the 
c«wation  of  bombing  muat  be  unconditional 
and  perraancnt.  we  need  to  know  what  U 
going  to  happen.  If  we  give  a  commitment 
that  we  win  rtop  the  bombing  permanently, 
we  need  to  know  what  U  going  to  haps>en, 
and  thuj  far  no  one— Mr.  Koaygln,  the  lec- 
retary  gezieral  of  the  UJ»..  Hanoi,  anyone — 
no  one  has  been  able  to  give  lu  the  ellghteat 
LndlcaUon — I  w^J  'able,'  or  perhape  willing — 
to  give  ua  the  illghtaet  Indication  aa  to  what 
the  result  would  be  If  we  (topped  the 
bombing." 

But  the  myitery  of  It  all  la  how  the  Soviet 
Union  and.  Indeed,  the  Red  Chinese  get  away 
with  their  outright  aid  to  the  enemy  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  Nor  haa  the 
American  government  gone  Into  the  pubUo 
forum  to  tcU  the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union 
la  dellb«rately  pcwventlng  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam from  coming  to  an  end. 


SckookhiMna  UmJ  m  GaiM*  Pif  • 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICX 

or  LotmoaitA 
IK  TBS  BOU8K  OP  BEPBBSKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  20.  t9€7 
Mr.  RABICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
Ught  thAt  Is  Bhed  on  the  works  of  Com- 
misaloner  Harcrid  Howe  n,  the  more  we 
wonder  If  his  Interest  Is  In  teaching  the 
children  of  America  to  trsln  their  minds 
to  think  ax>d  reason  or  If  he  Is  purstiing 
some  guideline  to  destroy  public  educa- 
tion. 

For  eertain,  he  obviously  seeks  to  re- 
tard or  punish  the  weU-behaved  children 
who  desire  an  education  because  at  every 
move  he  plots  how  to  use  the  good  stu- 
dent as  a  t^^^itng  aid  for  the  benefit  of 
his  untouchables.  Poor  Mr.  Howe,  he 
must  be  a  miserable,  mlxed-up  man  to 
hate  good  little  boys  and  girls  this  way. 
The  article  *'What  To  Do  With  the 
•Qouster'?"  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  March  18,  1967.  I  In- 
clude the  column  here  with  my  remariLs 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  of  the 
deplorable  goings  on  under  our  new  fed- 
eralized reform  schoc^: 

What  To  Do  With  thk  "OoiTwrm"? 
A  few  weeka  ago  there  appeared  In  both  the 
Chloago   Dally   Hewa   and   The   Waahlngton 
Star  artldca  about  what  are  politely  deacrlbed 
aa  "dUBoult  achoola"  in  each  city. 

m«  altuaUon  la  now  to  chaotic  In  Chlcago'i 
all-bUuk  South  Bide  Soboola.  aoeordlng  to 
DaUy  N*wa  reporter  Norman  Mark,  that  the 
teacher  dropout  rate  U  "aatroaomical."  Xn 
on*  high  school  41  of  ft&  taachcra  are  in  their 
flrat  year. 

So  an  outfit  called  tha  Otnter  for  Inner 
City  Studlea  has  i*t  Itself  up  with  a  quarter 
million  dollar  federal  grant  in  a  program  to 
"aanaltlM  the  teacher  to  mteroultuiml  ZMeds.** 
TSUa  aounda  (rand,  but  tf  Ibrk  has  aocuntely 
described  the  program,  one  beglna  to  wonder 
whether  the  teacher  la  auppoaed  to  upUft 
the  fthtM  or  Just  Join  him  in  Jive  talk. 

Stanley  Newman,  daacrlbed  aa  "urban  an- 
thropoloffist."  proudly  told  how  one  teacher 


awakened  a  flicker  of  Interest  In  Shake- 
apeare'i  OtheUo  by  teUlng  the  claaa  It  waa 
"about  a  tay  chick  who  geta  strung  out  over 
a  blood  and  ber  daddy  doeant  like  it." 

If  you  have  to  give  thlt  kind  of  a  aynopala, 
obviously  the  claaa  Isn't  ready  for  any  degree 
of  Shakespeare.  He  didn't  write  In  basic 
BngUah. 

Teachers  are  waxned  that  a  "gouster"  la 
a  Negro  teen  whose  reputation  ta  buUt  on 
violence  and  teachers  must  be  careful  not  to 
rile  him. 

"My  hunch  would  be,"  said  Newman,  "that 
almost  every  time  we  read  In  the  paper  that 
a  teacher  got  hit  tt  waa  because  she  'puts 
down'  the  gouster  in  her  claaa.  His  only 
resort  to  protect  hla  *r«p'  Is  violence." 

According  to  reporter  Mark,  the  Center 
teaches  that  when  a  boy  la  aaked  to  remove 
hli  hat  in  the  classroom  and  responds  with 
obscene  language,  the  teacher  must  not  re- 
apond  with  anger  and  shock,  for  this  "closes 
off  further  communication." 
WeU,  ttuui 

Why  not  turn  the  school  over  to  the  "gouat- 
ten"  and  let  them  teach  Shakespeare. 

In  Waahlngton,  John  Stacka.  reporter  for 
The  Star,  describes  the  opening*  of  class  in 
a  Blum  Junior  high  school.  It  took  ten  min- 
utes to  establish  enough  order  to  start  the 
discussion,  another  ten  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject. Then  a  drunken  boy  pushed  a  girl  and 
the  class  fell  apart.  Nothing  waa  done  about 
the  boy.     He  finally  wandered  out. 

The  new  principal  of  thla  school  baa.  ac- 
cording to  Stacks,  "tried  not  to  add  to  the 
heavy  burden  o>f  bcetuity  the  children  bring 
Into  the  building."  She  haa  tried  to  change 
harsh,  authoritarian  methods  to  "more  open, 
reasoning  methods."  ^ut  her  teachers  say 
her  efforts  have  Increased  the  chaos  and  de- 
prived them  of  the  clasaroom  order  they  need. 
I  suspect,  alas,  tha.t  the  educaUonal  syetem 
that  trlaa  to  smother  hoodlumlam  with  love 
la  bound  to  fail.  The  kid  who  pulls  a  knife 
on  a  teacher  la  not  an  admirer  of  forebear- 
ance.  Reasoning  with  a  vlcioua  boy-drunk 
may  be  something  like  reasoning  with  Hit- 
ler or  Uao  Tse-tung. 

Testing  the  teacher  la  not  the  Invention  of 
the  alum  ■chocl.  Edward  Eggleson.  In  his 
"Hooeler  Schoolxnaater."  described  oondlUona 
on  the  fronuer  100  yeara  ago.  The  over- 
grown buUy  always  tried  to  lick  the  teacher, 
and  the  suocees  or  faUxire  of  the  school  de- 
pended on  the  outcome. 

Much  bosh  haa  been  written  to  the  effect 
that  teachers  in  slum  achoola  muet  not  ahow 
Impatience  with  aLovenly,  ungranunattoal 
speech  of  their  charges  lest  tills  hurt  their 
pride  and  make  them  reeentful.     Hooey  I 

We  have  generations  of  very  useful  slum 
schools  filled  wVth  Immigrant  children  who 
spoke  no  BcsgUah  at  aU.  No  one  tolerated 
brawla.  Nor  did  teacher*  try  to  grabble  with 
puplla  In  Low  German  or  Yiddish  or  Neapoli- 
tan Italian.  They  pounded  In  the  princi- 
ples o*  oorrect  speech,  and  many  of  the  klda 
went  on  to  become  polished  and  eminently 
auoceaaful  users  of  their  new  tongue. 

The  more  we  have  tried  to  And  subtle  sub- 
stitutes for  simple  discipline  and  integrity 
the  more  "dUBcult"  our  slum  echooUi  have 
become.  So  now  U.8.  Oommlaaloner  o€  Edu- 
cation Harold  Howe  n  wanU  to  cure  the 
meas  by  eliminating  neighborhood  schools  al- 
together and  miTing  all  kid*  up  in  huge 
"learning  centers."  And  the  U£.  Civil  Rlgbu 
Oofumlaaion  haa  demanded  that  all  schools 
suburban  and  city,  be  forced  bo  achieve  the 
same  "racial  balance." 

Well,  what  do  we  do  with  the  "goustsra?" 
Do  we  spread  the  cancer  of  indladpUne  and 
riot? 

There  can  be  no  effective  teaching  with- 
out order.  If  we  can't  aobv  up  the  drunken 
br«wler  In  seventh  crmde  we  must  remove 
him.  And  If  any  smart  aleck  Inalats  on  wear- 
ing hla  hat  In  elasa  we  must  knock  It  off. 
Otherwise,  we  rob  and  ruin  the  teacher- 
ables. 
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"Whtift  Lauiac  Doisf  With  All  That 

Moaeyr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARIHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   HKHlOAJr 
m  THE  HODSB  OF  RKPBBSBMTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  IM7 
Mrs.  aWPFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
energetic  »nd  excellent  Detroit  Free 
Pres8  employees  h»ve  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing article  on,  "WImfs  Lansing  Do- 
ing With  All  That  Money?"  Lansing  la 
the  State  capital  ot  Michigan.  Because 
this  article  probably  echoes  In  every 
State  capital,  I  am  Inserting  It  In  the 
Rccou)  for  everyone  to  read : 

What's'lahsoio  Donro  With  Axx  That 

Uonr? 
(Toxej  promise  to  dominate  the  1987 
mcHlfan  Ltritftwrt.  Jvtt  tbout  everyone 
Hyi  there  U  a  iwed  for  ~tai  reform",  <  phraee 
t/Mt  coven  a  multivde  of  mettnings.  A  ftate 
income  tax  haa  been  proposed  by  Gov.  Rom- 
ney.  And  just  a  Jew  months  ago  v>e  vert 
reoMng  aOout  state  surpluses.  What  does 
the  state  do  with  the  money  we  send  ttf 
You  don't  lenow  how  complex  that  question 
can  become  until  you  begin  to  try  to  an- 
swer it.  Tom  Shawver,  our  politics  writer. 
and  Roger  Lane,  our  Lansing  Bureau  chie/. 
spent  weeks  lookinf  at  fgures  and  records. 
Today,  they  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
how  all  your  Sax  money  gets  poWitol  tip  I 
(By  Roger  LAne  and  Tom  SlUkWrer) 
Where  In  thunder  doea  all  the  money  go — 
the  hundreds  of  nUlUons  we  send  to  Lanilng? 
The  answer  In  a  nutshell ;  Bvery  year  It 
t&kee  more  cosh  to  pay  more  officials  to  pro- 
Tide   more  serrlcee   for  more  people. 

Sure,  but  bow  u  It  that  while  state  popu- 
lation goes  from  S  million  to  B>^  million  In 
UTS  yean,  general  state  spending  doubles  to 
•1  lt3  blUlOD? 

That's  what  the  figure  will  be  If  the  Legis- 
lature adopts  OoT.  Bomney's  budget  this 
spring.  ^ 

InHatloa  U  port  at  It.  And  mora  school 
kids  and  teacher* — seTec^  times  what  simple 
population  figures  would  Indicate.  More  so- 
cial workers,  too,  and  more  state  polloemen, 
doctors,  engineers,  conservation  men  and 
stenoe  on  the  state  payrolls. 

New  buUdlDgs,  of  course.  More  Judges, 
eourbooms  and  court  reports  and  Inspectors 
of  meat,  polluted  olr  and  beauty  parlors. 
Uke  most  people,  tbay  all  get  paid  more, 
often  considerably  more,  than  Ats  or  ten 
years  ago. 

But  there's  a  lot  more  government,  too, 
and  government  Is  breaking  cosOy  new 
ground  once  considered  outside  Its  dotoaln. 
One  of  many  examples  ore  the  40  com- 
munity day-core  centers  srhlch  relieve  har- 
ried parents  from  round-the-clock  core  of 
severely  retarded  children  and  adults.  The 
Jft«7  bUl  for  this  service  for  aOO  children 
and  300  adults  will  climb  past  93  million. 
Three  yesrs  sgo,  the  program  didn't  erlst. 
Scores  of  other  services  have  been  added 
In  recent  years.  Many  are  responsive  to  the 
changing  fabric  of  a  growlngly  affluent  so- 
ciety— the  demands  of  working  mothers,  city 
dwellers  seeking  outdoor  fun,  rising  health 
■tondorda,  and  a  more  sensitive  public  con- 
sdenc*. 

In  1910,  the  state  levied  taxes  totaling.' 
$4.73  million.  Uquor  taxes  produced  $i  mil- 
lion, property  taxes  the  reel.  Revenues 
soared  to  around  $100  million  In  1033,  SI 
billion  In  1M9  and  beyond  SI  bllUon  In  1IM9. 
Money  pouis  In  from  taxes  oo  everything 
from  beer  to  business  recelpu. 

Surveying  the  mushrooming  state  govern- 
ment, tbe  CltlBens  Reeeorcb  Council  In  IMS 


determined  that  In  the  ensuing  Bscal  year 
.tate  agencies  would  spent  »3«4  million  on 
in  orograms  non-eilstent  a  decade  earlier. 
Fourteen  brand  new  programs  Included  the 
Human  Resources  Council,  Bomney's  do-lt- 
younelf  Great  Society  agency:  a  clamored- 
lor  police  training  scademy:  state  meat  In- 
.oecuon;  day-care  for  the  severely  mental  y 
retarded,  and  sute  absorption  of  count, 
sellure  departmenU. 

soon  after,  the  Legislature  approved  prop- 
rety  tax  exemptions  lor  elderly  homeowners, 
a  »l6-mllllon-a-year  Item:  a  new  commis- 
sion to  regulate  air  ponutlon;  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Pund  to  protect 
uninsured  drivers  The  latter  fund,  expected 
to  pay  out  *3  million  In  l»«7-«8,  wlU  be  ad- 
mlnlBtered  by  138  persons  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  sa  million. 

A  apate  of  legislation  also  produced  a 
roultlmllllon-dollar  program  of  ttale-pald 
tuition  grants  to  subsidise  private  chlleges, 
extension  of  so-cslled  auilUary  services  In 
public  schools  to  private  and  parochial 
schools,  financing  of  new  four-year  state 
colleges  at  Pllnt.  Saginaw  and  Grand  Baplds. 
and  a  program  to  license  marriage  counselors 
The  binge  In  the  latest  new  government 
projects  can  be  traced  portly  to  a  bulging 
State  Treasury  surplus  that  zoomedfto  $187 
million  In  mld-lMS  before  starting  to  sub- 
side With  the  people's  gold  glowing  there 
in  heaps,  legislators  were  stripped  of  the 
familiar  "we  can't  afford  It "  delense  against 
assaults  from  all  sides. 

A  change  In  mood  may  set  In  now  that 
treasury  balances  are  nosediving.  "The  best 
condition  U  to  be  tuning  with  a  deBclt," 
•aid  sen.  Michael  J.  03rlen  (D-Detrolt). 
•Then  everybody  pay  a  lot  closer  attention 
to  what's  being  done  with  money." 

Next  to  taxes,  the  next  most  certain  thing 
in  government  u  growth.  Once  started,  a 
new  program  goes  only  one  way— up. 

Taken  together,  even  the  little  ones  con- 
tribute their  share. 

The  State  Bectrlcal  Administrative  Board 
was  created  10  years  ago.  The  first  year 
bill  came  to  $13,900.  The  cost  now  la  about 
$300,000.  ^     „ 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  of  the  Unem- 
ployed (ADCDl  was  set  up  three  years  ago 
with  a  $3.l-mllllon  price  tog.  It  has  grown 
In  scope  and  so  has  the  snnual  cost,  now 
$0  million  plus. 

In  the  placid,  relatively  untroubled  leao's. 
Gov.  Alex  Oroesbeck  headed  an  eiecuUve 
olBce  stair  of  Bve.  Now,  40  years  later. 
Gov.  Bomoey  U  asking  for  19»  helpers  and 
$2  43  million  for  front  office  operations.  The 
Budget  Bureau  and  Building  Division,  with 
some  90  employes,  were  Uken  directly  un- 
der the  executive  wing  In  the  1966  state 
government  reorganisation.  Creation  of  the 
Human  Resources  Council  added  33  more. 
A  trsdltlonally  high  wage  iUte.  Michigan 
has  done  handsomely  by  lis  public  employes. 
They  consistently  rank  at  or  near  tbe  top 
nationally  In  pay-benefit  levels.  Fringe 
bentflfi  are  generous. 

After  some  lean  years,  the  vast  army  of 
grade  and  high  school  employes  msde  great 
strides  In  the  last  two  years.  The  average 
•alary  for  the  86,000  to  90,000  teachers  Is 
now  well  beyond  $7,000. 

Over-aU,  the  achoola  this  year  are  paying 
an  estunated  $900  million  to  roughly  160,000, 
employes,  counting  bus  driven,  Janliors, 
clerks,  guards,  counselors,  administrators, 
lunch  servers  and  assored  ipeclallsts.  The 
state  supplies  local  schools  with  more  than 
half  their  money,  but  they  aren't  counted 
as  BUte  payrollers. 

A  smaller  army,  perhaps  40.000  strong, 
mans  the  academic,  research,  clerical,  main- 
tenance, security,  housekeeping  and  admin- 
istrative ranks  at  11  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  and  36  oommunlty  oollegee. 

All  told,  the  State  Treasury  foou  at  least 
half  the  bUI — In  many  cases  the  full  ahot — 
for  approximately  250,000  persona  paid  from 
public  funda. 


State  revenues  contribute  In  a  smaller  sray, 
through  stale  gasoline,  intangibles  and  other 
ta"x  distributions,  to  pay  another  100,000  or 
more  city,  county  and  township  employes 

Aa  for  the  state  payroll  proper,  the  big 
expanalon  alnce  1B68  has  been  In  three 
nelds— mental  health,  highways  and  eoclal 
welfare.  ^  , 

Mental  health  programs  account  for  one- 
thlid  of  the  stata  payroll,  roughly  13,000 
persons  Seven  of  the  17  major  mentol  hoa- 
pltols,  sUte  homee  and  training  schools  and 
clinics  have  etaHs  of  roughly  1.000  each. 

The  second  largest  group  of  sUte  employes, 
the  Highway  Department,  listed  5J00  em- 
ployea  before  a  seasonal  cutback,  up  1,800 
from  a  decade  ago.  Michigan's  highway  sys- 
tem, one  of  the  country's  beat,  is  testimony 
to  their  output. 

Staff  ranks  In  the  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment—the agency  handling  welfare.  Med- 
icaid training  schools  for  young  delinquents, 
and  the  like— were  swollen  by  the  absorption 
of  county  welfare  employes  Into  Its  operatloii. 
Despite  the  general  rule,  however,  not  all 
programs  and  agencies  grow  like  Topsy.  Here 
and  there  one  disappears.  They  tend  to  be 
small— like  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission or  the  constitutional  Convention 
which  stitched  together  the  new  SWte  Con- 
stitution and  folded  Its  lent  after  spending 
$3  million  in  1963 

Of  the  bigger,  vital  cogs  In  atate  govern- 
ment, few  match  the  record  of  Clarence 
Lock's  Stale  Revenue  Department,  now  a 
unit  of  the  State  Treasurers  Department. 
Since  1960,  Lock  haa  pared  his  staff  to  666 
from  711,  chiefly  by  computerizing  tax  gath- 
ering operauons.  Meantime,  tax  collections 
lesped  from  $800  to  weU  past  $1  billion. 

The  regulatory  agencies,  supervisors  of 
telephone,  gas  snd  electric  rate,  and  Mrvloe. 
of  insurance  companlea,  banks  and  the  liquor 
industry,  are  notoriously  undemourtshea. 
Strong  lobbies  of  the  regulated  concerns,  and 
other  forms  of  influence,  keep  them  that  way. 
The  Michigan  Public  Service  Commlaelon, 
overseer  of  utility  companies,  trucking  firms 
and  railroads,  haa  a  staff  of  99.  That  a  Just 
four  more  than  It  had  10  years  ago  . 

This  la  where  state  government  aUnds  as 
the  Legislature  comes  to  grips  with  vital  and 
poliucally  touchy  tax  decisions. 

Lawmakers  now  must  strike  some  kind  of 
balance.  Weighed  against  the  pressures  of 
growth  and  the  need  to  support  existing  sUtt 
KTvlces  Is  the  reslstanoe  of  the  voters  to 
more  and  higher  taxes  For  legislators,  this 
could  be  the  $64  question:  Bow  to  gauge  the 
public  mood. 

Whether  It  U  sIBuence.  shifting  mores, 
society's  mcresslng  complexity  or  something 
else    government  obviously  Is  expected  now 
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Such  a  man  Is  Ernest  E.  Patterson,  of 
Bowling  Green.  Mo.,  whose  long  career 
of  devoted  public  service  Includes  the 
positions  of  county  sherlll,  penitentiary 
guard,  and  municipal  judge.  Because  of 
his  health,  he  has  recently  resigned  his 
position  of  city  judge  and  received  rec- 
ognition of  the  city  council  of  Bowling 
Green,  Mo.,  on  behalf  of  the  citlzetis  of 
his  community.  The  resolution  states  as 
follows : 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  expresses  to  the 
said  Judge  E.  E,  Patterson  Its  devotion  and 
respect  and  deep  appreciation  for  the  fine 
job  that  he  has  done  In  serving  the  city  of 
Bowling  Green  as  the  poUce  judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court:  and  the  said  Board  at  Al- 
dermen desires  to  wleh  to  Judge  Patteraon 
its  hopes  for  a  speedy  and  prompt  recovery; 
and  further  desires  to  notify  the  public  in 
general  of  the  admiration  and  respect  held 
by  the  offlclals  of  the  city  of  BowUng  Green 
for  Judge  Ernest  E.  Patteraon. 


I  call  attention  to  this  tribute  not  only 
because  it  refers  to  Judge  Patterson  per- 
sonally, but  because  he  is  a  symlwl  of 
the  countless  men  and  women  in  public 
life  throughout  our  Nation  without  whose 
faithful  and  often  unrecognized  service 
our  Government  could  not  continue. 


Cochoi  de  Uit  FegHral 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

or   LOinSlAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MondaK,  March  20.  19S7 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  this  year,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  In- 
vite, on  behalf  of  Le  Capitale  de  Chochon 
de  Lalt.  Mansura,  La.,  all  my  colleagues 
to  the  Cochon  de  Lalt  Festival  on  April 
7,  8.  and  9,  19«7.  This  pleasant  gather- 
ing of  the  people  of  Mansura  and  all 
their  neighbors  is  devoted  to  a  local 
delicacy.  Roughly  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, it  means  roast  suckling  pig,  but,  I 
might  add,  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
the  Indescribable  flavor  of  the  festival 
or  the  roast  pork.    You  simply  must  al- 

.     K  i„  .1.  I.  .meeted  now     tend  to  really  know  what  it  means  to  par- 

T.o^-^:^^'^l^'^:^^'<^^-^^^^%^-  cooked  in  the 

r  Fully  half  the  Eighth  District  of  louis- 
'  /  lana.  which  I  represent.  Is  of  a  decided 
-■  French  heritage,  and  the  French  tradi- 
tions and  language  are  preserved  there. 
Mansura  is  located  in  Avoyelles  Parish, 
approximately  in  the  middle  of  my  dis- 
trict, and  its  hospitality  and  Jois  de  vivre 
are  its  hallmarks. 

Seven  years  ago  Mansura  celebrated 
Its  centennial,  and  because  of  the  deli- 
clous  Cochon  de  Lalt  that  was  served  and 
the  festive  atmosphere  created,  the  re- 
newal of  a  long  tradition  was  revived. 
Years  back,  the  church  fairs  In  the  area 
used  to  specialize  In  another  dish,  Co- 
chon a  la  Broche,  a  cuisine  still  current. 
At  the  festival,  pigs  of  20  to  30  pounds 
are  lined  up  in  rows  over  very  hot,  moatly 
hickory  fire  In  the  open,  and  are  kept 
turning  on  a  spit  constantly  for  6  to  8 
hours  unUl  they  are  a  golden,  honey 
brown,  with  a  scorched  texture.  The 
excess  fat  is  thoroughly  drained  away. 


even  a  decade  ago 
How  much  farther? 
And  at  what  price? 


Jodge  Ernest  E.  Paltcrsin 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNUTE 

OP  axissousx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA-nVBS 

Monday.  March  20.  1967 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  of  this  body  work  faithfully 
and  long  and  receive  from  time  to  time 
the  glow  of  public  recognition.  Too  of- 
ten, I  think,  we  lose  sight  of  the  hard- 
working men,  women,  and  public  offl- 
clals at  the  local  level  who  actually  make 
our  Nation's  laws  and  programs  operate. 
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Tbe    sroma   Is    breathtaking,   and   the 
Savor  is  never  to  be  torgotten. 

Incidentally,  my  credentials  In  Acadi- 
ana  are  valid.  I  married  a  French- 
speaking  Acadian  girl,  and  I  can  atte«t 
to  the  ciillnary  abUitles  of  these  truly 
amazing  Americana. 


Opcratioa  Bootstrap 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or  RmtaTLVANU 
m  TBX  BOOSB  or  R^?BKSEKTATIVKS 

Mtmday.  March  20.  1967 
Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  have  been  enjoying  *ome  degree  ot 
prosperity  during  the  last  year,  there 
still  are  areas  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  _^     , 

Ptor  Instance,  the  Economic  Report  oi 
the  President,  as  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  In  January  1967,  Indicated  as 
follows: 

Economic  prop-ess  »tlU  left  far  too  many 
behind.  Nearly  3  mllUon  workers  were  wltto- 
out  Jobe  St  the  end  of  IMS  .  ■  .  But  even 
lunong  fcho«e  who  worked  year-round  some  3 
million  breadwinners— particularly  the  low- 
skilled  with  large  famines — earned  Incomee 
Inaufflclent  to  support  a  minimum  standard 
of  decent  subsistence  .  .  .  and  SV^  million 
families  were  po«-  because  the  beads  of 
their  booaeholds  were  unable  to  work. 

It  can  be  accurately  said  that  unem- 
ployment to  tbe  parent  of  poverty,  and 
It  also  can  be  said  that  there  ar«  many 
Jobe  that  go  unattended  because  pro- 
spective employees  do  not  have  the  re- 
quired skills  and  training. 

This  Is  a  day  of  rapidly  advancing 
technology,  and  the  Jobs  created  In  this 
technological  age  demand  training  and 
skill  considerably  in  excess  of  the  talents 
required  for  dltchdlgging  and  other 
fonns  of  similar  labor. 

Something  has  to  be  done  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  our  unemployed  who  are 
willing  to  work  but  who  are  not  trained 
for  what  modem  Jobs  require. 

A  unique  example  of  how  thto  can  be 
effectively  done  to  to  be  found  at  the 
American  Machine  k  PHjundry  Co.,  in 
York,  Pa.  The  program  la  called  "Oper- 
ation Bootstrap,"  and  It  takes  both  the 
uKwkllled  and  undersklUed  and  affords 
them  an  opporttmlty  to  become  skilled 
ai  machine  operators. 

The  teaching  of  skills  in  thto  manner 
brings  benefits  to  the  employee,  the  em- 
ployer, and  society  In  general. 

In  effect,  employment  Ls  the  pill  that 
can  cure  poverty,  and  training  Is  a  very 
important  ingredient  In  thto  application. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  "Operation  Boot- 
rtrap."  operating  at  the  American 
Machine  L  Foundry  Co..  In  York,  Pa., 
performs  as  a  model  in  thto  field  of  help- 


"Orwuxion  BoormaAP"  ax  AMF  Tone 
(By  Jerry  Dyer) 
There  Is  iwmethlng  unique  in  tbe  character 
of  the  people  who  U»e  in  the  south-central 
region  of  Pennsylvania. 

Along  tbe  broad  stretches  of  tbe  Susque- 
hanna and  In  the  ferUle  hllU  and  ralleys 
there  Is  a  unique  spirit  of  Independence  and 
Individualism.  It  has  emerged  time  and 
■^n  in  the  three  hundred  year  history  of 
the  place.  It  Is  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer, 
crossing  the  frontier  river  and  carving  a  Uv- 
Ing  for  himself  and  his  family  from  the  17th 
century  wilderness  and  It  la  still  alive  today 
In  the  York  County  soil. 

Moetly  the  spirit  Is  one  of  fervent  belief 
In  tbe  signal  bcneflta  of  a  man's  toll  and 
hla  diligence  tn  doing  a  Job.  doing  it  right 
and  having  a  pride  after  the  doing. 

Thla  spirit  gave  rise,  several  yean  ago.  to 
A  very  special  kind  of  Job  training  and  re- 
habuitatloo  at  the  York  Division  of  tbe 
American  Machine  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  York  area  Is  not  one  where  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  Jobs.  On  the  contrary,  there  la  a 
lOiortage  of  people  to  fill  all  the  Jobs  a  boom- 
ing industrial  and  technological  economy 
brought  to  the  region.  There  were  too  many 
people  who  had  tnjufficlent  ability  to  All  the 
many  demanding  Jobs  and  thus,  on  the  one 
band  wae  unemployment  In  the  midst  of 
plenty  and  on  the  other  a  threat  to  industry 
frocn  its  Inability  to  find  spedallsu  to  staff 
the  plants. 

It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  management 
of  AJir  York  that  a  substantial  and  expen- 
sive trmlnlug  ivogram  had  to  be  imdertoken 
to  avoid  an  "embarraasment  ot  rlchea"  for  all 
concerned. 

The  unique  spirit  of  the  area,  however,  pre- 
cluded any  thought  of  a  "band-out"  program 
In  which  the  trainee  was  paid  to  stand  Idle 
and  merely  observe.  The  spirit  of  tbe  peo- 
ple demanded  they  produce  sooiethlng  for 
the  wages  they  were  paid. 

The  concept  Anally  evolved  of  taking  the 
unakllled  and  undersklUed  and.  rather  than 
give  them  a  "make-work"  program,  to  In  fact 
help  them  realize  their  own  potential  and 
then  to  allow  them  access  to  the  learning 
uruj  opportunity  to  fill  their  potential.  By 
so  doing,  the  company  would  benefit  from  the 
results  of  this  etTort  and  the  trainee  would 
be  able  to  do  a  days  work  for  a  day's  pay. 
AMF  York  caUed  the  program.  "OperaUon 
Bootstrap".  Xta  success  has  made  tt  a  model 
In  the  fUld. 

TWO  separate  training  operations  are  now 
underway.  One  1*  for  so-called  apprenUce- 
abla  oocupatlonB.  the  other  an  on-the-job 
(OJT)  program  for  novice  machine  operators. 
Beveral  hundred  skilled  machine  operators 
hay*  already  undergone  their  training  and 
taken  their  places  as  productive  wage  earners, 
contributing  to  their  society,  not  dependent 
upon  It.  Most  had  insufflclent  formal  educa- 
tion to  be  able  to  do  so  otherwise. 

Ten  men  have  graduated  from  the  rigorous, 
four  year,  eight-thousand  hour  claes  room 
and  OJT  training  necessary  to  qualify  them 
as  Journeyman  machinists  and  tool  experts. 
Forty  others  are  now  enrolled.  In  addition 
AMF  York  Is  contributing  instructors  and 
equipment  to  the  curriculum  of  an  Institu- 
tion for  high  school  age  boys  In  the  area. 
The  boys  will  graduate  as  skilled  mechanics 
after  their  four  years  at  the  institution.  ThU 
Is  another  unique  undertaking  for  industry 
In  this  area. 

Although  the  Initial  outlay  of  money  Is  ad- 
mittedly very  BUbstAnllal.  despite  federal  aid 
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SfnaSi  Avwart  Edacaliea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1967 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hawaii 
faces  many  of  the  educational  problem.s 
prevalent  In  the  other  States  and  some 
that  are  unique  to  the  Islands.  These  in- 
clude an  increasing  Interest  In  education 
among  the  adult  citizenry,  the  need  for 
more  teachers.  lnti;oductlon  of  new 
teaching  techniques,  and  a  population 
composed  of  many  diverse  cultural 
groups. 

We  studied  and  planned  for  5  years  to 
build  a  State  network  because  we  were 
convinced  that  such  a  system  would  pro- 
vide the  answers  to  many  of  our  prob- 
lems. That  network  to  now  being  devel- 
oped with  outstanding  success,  and  many 
viewers  are  delighted  with  the  program* 
being  offered  to  them.  Naturally,  we 
are  deeply  Interested  In  spreading  air- 
wave education.  Thto  to  the  subject  of 
an  editorial  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  Friday,  March  3.  It  to  writ- 
ten with  clarity  and  great  appreciation 
of  all  that  a  major  expansion  in  public 
noncommercial  televtolon  could  mean  to 
the  American  future.  I  recommend  it 
to  your  attention. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SpasaDixB  AxawAvs  Education 
We  welcome  the  strong  pressures  now 
building  up  on  behalf  oC  a  major  czpan- 
Bloo  of  public  nonoommardal  telerlalon  de- 
voted to  cultural  and  educational  ends. 
There  is  great  need  for  such  programs  in 
both  American  schools  and  American  homes. 
With  his  request  that  Congress  set  up  a 
Corporation  for  Public  Television.  President 
Johnson  has  Isnt  official  encouragement  to 
the  preparatory  work  done  on  the  subjsct  by 
private  foundations  and  study  groups.  Al. 
though  the  present  White  House  proposals 
are  directed  primarily  towards  expanding 
educational  television.  It  Is  certain  that  cul- 
tural televUlon  wlU  benefit  as  well. 

The  President's  proposals  draw  heavily 
upon  earlier  studies.  From  a  Carnegie 
Foundation  nport  be  has  taken  the  Idea 
of  public  Bupp<H^  for  procram.  production 
centers  and  tbe  encouragement  of  local  pro- 
grams. From  a  Forti  Foundation  report  he 
has  drawn  a  proposal  that  study  be  given 
to  using  communlcaUoDs  satellites  for 
broadcasting  educational  material  over  radio 
and  television. 

Major  first  step — If  Cony^ss  decides  to 
move  on  this  Issue — will  be  to  decide  bow 
to  finance  (^>eratlons  which  will  obviously 
be  cosUy  If  they  arc  to  be  worthwhile.  Of 
all  the  Ideas  so  far  advanced,  we  favor  the 
proposal  that  all  existing  and  future  televi- 
sion and  radio  station  licensee  be  taxed  as 
a  source  of  revenue  to  assist  the  contributed 
and  foundational  support  of  private  non- 
commercial sUtlons.  Such  Imposts  would 
be  the  Untest  fracUoo  of  the  high  financial 
value  of  a  station  license. 

Tbe  corporation  and  its  operaUon  should 
t>e  est  up  so  as  to  be   noapotltlcal.     Ther 
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mrougb  the  network  matuUl  which  thej 
l|^[r.hare.  Indeed,  one  of  the  «l.ant.ge.  of 
rJ"h  network  .h«lng  lOiouia  be  .  greater 
„u.llmtlon  of  eductlonal  and  culturalop- 
iSrtunlty  between  the  rtoher  and  poorer 
uctlooa  of  the  oounuj. 

The  WhlU  Bouae  U  wlae  In  putting  off 
tor  a  year  recommendation,  on  the  more 
controveralal  «il«ta  of  the  «;JP«»"°", 
ThU  will  give  time  lor  a  great  deal  more 
TtuSy  ana  reftnement.  But  It  now  ««m.  al- 
m«l  certain  that  a  ■")"  "P*"^  " 
public  noocoaunerclal  teleylalon  U  on  tte 
Sir  Rightly  directed.  thU  can  be  of  Im- 
mense import  to  American  Ufe. 


Ing  the  untralnea  to  nu  tfieir  pownuai     „,„,„  (^  Manpower  Development  and  Train-      ahould  In  no  wtae  lend  themeelvea  to   the 


_  ikUled  workers.  I  submit  to  the 
CoifonssionAL  Ricord  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Jerry  Dyer,  editor  and  public 
Information  director  for  the  American 
Machine  <i  Foundry  Co.  I  commend  thto 
artlele  to  the  attention  of  m;  colleagues: 


lB«  Act.  AMF  Tork  views  the  projecu  u  long 
term  Investnenta.  Inveatniente  which  will 
ultimately  benefit  not  only  the  company  and 
the  Individual,  but  which  will  re'emphaalse 
the  Tork  area  tradition  aa  the  home  of  In- 
ilwt^oua  aod  Independent  cnkftamen. 


placing  of  a  b«avy  government  hand  upon 
the  burgeoning  educational  and  cultural 
televialoo.  Although  It  Is  recognized  that 
In  many  areaa  of  the  country  local  stations 
win  be  hard  put  to  work  up  acceptable  local 
prccrams.    thla    can    b*    largely    overcome 


tloo  reached  ua.  We  bad  Just  wondered 
whether  he  knew  It  and  U  he  did  whether 
the  paeans  ot  praise  for  the  Pootmaater  Gen- 
eral and  his  great  works  were  serving  the 
organization  which  paid  his  salary  or  the 
DemocraUc  party. 

We  didn't  get  an  answer  to  that  letur.  we 
sun  think  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  get  the 
Poet  Office  Department  out  of  politics.  And 
the  politicians  out  of  the  Department.  That 
la  what  Ur.  schwengel  Is  propoelng. 


Peit  Ofice*  aad  PoGtici 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOnSB  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  /9«7 
Mr  SCHWENGBX  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  growlnr  support  for  legislation  I. 
along  with  the  other  Iowa  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  have  introduced 
which  would  take  the  Post  Offloe  out  of 
politics.  .    .1,   . 

Last  fall,  we  told  our  constituents  that 
we  would  press  hard  for  this  leglsla- 
Oon  during  this  session  of  Congress.  On 
March  16.  1967.  the  Palrfield  Ledger  car- 
ried an  editorial  supporting  our  bills. 
The  people  In  Iowa  want  better  postal 
service  and  they  know  the  only  way  they 
wUl  get  It  is  to  taie  the  Post  OfBce  out 
of  politics: 

Post  Omcta  awd  Pounca 
Kep  Fred  Schwengel  recently  spoke  before 
a  meeting  ot  poetal  employees  at  Des  Moines 
to  explain  to  them  s  bill  he  U  Introducing  to 
•take  the  Post  Offioe  Department  out  of 
politics."  __  ^  , 

He  was  ulklng  to  a  group  who  know  what 
he  Is  talking  about.  The  Poet  Office  has 
been  a  handmaiden  of  the  poUUcal  parties 
for  too  long.  Neither  party  has  exclusive 
possession  of  that  unenviable  distinction, 
though  one  of  them  has  worked  more  dUl- 
gently  at  It  than  the  other  since  193J. 

A  provision  of  Ur.  Schwengel's  bill  pro- 
vides that  postmasters  and  rural  mall  car- 
riers should  be  appointed  on  merit  alone. 
He  might  have  gone  a  Uttle  further.  WhUe 
there  are  rule*  in  the  I>epartment  which  pro- 
vide for  the  advancement  of  poetal  employees 
on  merit  one  would  be  naive  to  think  thoee 
rules  are  not  bent  to  reward  deserving  party 
members. 

The  trouble  doea  not  Ue  exclualvely  In  the 
Postal  Department  We  can  Illustrate  It 
with  an  incident  We  had  become  so  Irked 
with  the  fulsome  pralae  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department  In  Washington  from  the  man- 
ager of  an  organlaatlon  to  which  we  belong 
that  we  got  fed  up.  The  manager  was  ob- 
viously a  I>emocrat  and  we  had  noted  that 
he  had  accompanied  the  Postmaster  General 
around  the  country. 

We  wrote  him  a  letter  suggesting  that  be 
play  down  the  pralae  and  rtart  raising  hell 
about  the  fact  that  hU  own  publlcaUon 
(printed  In  Washington)  leached  us  two 
weeks  after  publlcaUon.  Be  replied  that 
there  wasn't  anything  he  could  do  about  It 
and  suggested  that  we  teU  our  local  poet- 
master  our  troubles. 

We  didn't  tell  him.  It  wasn't  the  fault  of 
the  local  poet  office.  But  we  wroW  the  asso- 
ciation manager  another  letter  exptalnlnc 
that  we  really  didn't  care  when  his  publlca- 


Names  Not  iB  tike  Newspaper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  OALiroairu 
IN  TBE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTUiay.  March  29.  19*7 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Des- 
ert Sun.  a  newspaper  in  Palm  Springs. 
Calif .  has  raised  some  interesUng  ques- 
Uorui  in  a  recent  editorial  concerning  the 
publicizing  of  the  names  of  minors  who 
are  arrested. 

I  think  the  editorial  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  us  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Conchessjonal  Record: 

Namks  Not  im  ths  NxwseArra 
Assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  certainly 
answers  the  deacrtpUon  of  a  "serious  crime, 
and  this  newspapers  policy  regarding  pub- 
UcaUon  ot  the  names  of  Juvemles  accused  In 
criminal  cases  Includea  Identifying  young- 
sters Involved  In  ■serious  crimes  "  Why. 
Uien.  did  not  The  Desert  Sun  publUh  tte 
name  of  the  Palm  Desert  youngster  charged 
with  taking  a  shot  at  a  truck  driver  Monday? 
PutUng  the  case  In  the  moet  simple  way. 
there  Is  overriding  reason  to  believe  that  the 
13-yesr-old  did  not  deliberately  shoot  at  the 
man.    The  sheriff's  department,  too.  Is  >kep_- 

Ucal  that  he  did.  ^ 

In  the  Brst  place,  the  distance  from  where 
the  lad  Bred  the  .22  caliber  rifle  to  the  man 
the  bullet  missed  by  Inches  wss  from  7S  to 
100  yards,  well  beyond  the  eHectlve  range  ot 
such  a  weapon.  Secondly,  the  boy  told  police 
he  Bred  the  rifle  Into  the  air.  and  he  could 

Sheriffs  deputies,  pointing  out  that  the 
boy  had  no  prior  police  record.  suggMted 
that  the  circumstances  would  seem  to  Justify 
withholding  IdentlBcatlon  of  such  a  young 
lad.  This  newspaper  agreed  end  tempered 
Its  standing  policy  on  such  matters  with 
what  It  believed  to  be  a  JustlBed  exception, 
even  while  reallalng  that  exceptions  are  what 
destroy  policies. 

But  that  policy  Itself— one  prevalent  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  state — Is  not 
fully  satlBtactory  to  all  persons  familiar  with 
Juvenile  delinquency  problems. 

The  policy— self-lmpoeed  by  the  newspa- 
pers—H  to  withhold  the  names  ot  all  Juve- 
nUes  In  trouble  under  18  years  of  age.  unless 
they  are  charged  with  "serious  crlmes." 

Thls  policy  has  some  Inherent  weskoesses. 
but  most  newspapers  reuln  It  mostly  be- 
cause they  have  not  encountered  a  better 
one.  and  It  doee  follow  the  general  applica- 
tion of  law  that  persons  under  18  years  ot 
age  are  not  treated  as  crlmlnsls. 

The  most  obvious  fUw  In  this  policy  Is  en- 
countered In  a  case  Involving  both  youths  ot 
18  and  under.  Moat  reporters  who  have 
covered  police  beats  can  tell  of  IncldenU 
wherein  a  n-year-old  with  a  police  record 
Indicating  he  Is  a  confirmed  criminal  and 
an  18-year-old  arrested  on  his  first  offense 
have  been  taken  Into  custody.  Application 
of  the  sundlng  policy  pubUcliea  the  lume 
of  the  Brst  offender,  not  that  of  the  repeater. 


But  a  newspaper  here  and  there  In  the 
atau  has  abandoned  the  policy  and  turned 
to  printing  the  names  of  all  Juvenile  offen- 
ders. They  have.  In  a  sense,  turned  from  a 
p<rilcy  of  protecting  the  JuvenUe's  name  to 
one  ot  putting  the  pressure  of  publicity  on 
blm  and  his  parents  to  avoid  further  notori- 
ety. And  some  reporu  have  indicated  the 
latter  policy  has  been  effective  In  curbing 
delinquency. 

Xt  should  be  noted,  too.  that  many  law  en- 
forcement officers  favor  tbe  Utter  procedure. 

But  "spreading  a  kid's  name  all  over  the 
paper  when  he  geu  Into  a  little  trouble."  as 
many  readers  would  put  It.  la  adopting  a 
pretty  tough  attitude  toward  our  chUdren. 
and  most  newspapers  are  reluctant  to  accept 
It. 

This  newspaper  would  be  highly  Interested 
In  receiving  letters  from  Its  readers  regard- 
ing this  matter.  Understand  clearly,  this 
suggestion  Is  not  Intended  as  a  poll  to  guide 
the  paper's  policy  Such  policies  must  be 
reached  In  far  more  agonising  ways  than 
that. 

But  very  thoughtfully,  now.  what  course 
do  you  believe  a  newspaper  should  take  lo 
publishing  names  of  young  offenders? 


Tbe  Sipreme  Conri  »ui  ScIimI  IUIi(iaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    IMDIAICA 

IN  THE  BOnSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVK8 

Monday.  March  2ff,  19S7 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple continue  to  be  deeply  concerned  over 
the  impact  of  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions upon  the  question  of  Bible  reading 
and  prayer  in  public  schools. 

In  the  December  1966  issue  ot  "The 
Keynoter."  Mr.  James  V.  Panoch,  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.,  discusses  some  of  theae 
problems.  Mr.  Panoch  has  made  a  long, 
careful,  and  detailed  study  of  the  aues- 
tlon  of  teaching  the  Bible  and  reUchm  in 
the  schools,  and  I  am  certain  Ills  article 
will  be  mformative  to  many  people: 
THS  SVMIMS  Cotnrr  akd  Scrooi.  BuioroK 
{ By  James  Panoch ) 
Few  decisions  ot  the  Supreme  Court  have 
generated  as  much  controversy  as  the  recent 
rulings  on  prayer  and  Bible  resdlng  In  public 
echools.  OrdlnarUy  court  decisions  are 
burled  In  technical  doctimenu  where  they 
are  seen  only  by  a  handful  ot  lawyers  and 
political  theorists.  Seldom  do  decisions 
receive  as  much  constant  popular  coverage, 
via  newspapers,  television,  and  other  media. 
as  have  the  school  religion  cases  The  lim- 
ited experience  of  the  public  with  legal  doc- 
uments and  their  InterpretaUon.  plua  the 
highly  chained  luiture  of  the  subject  have 
produced  a  national  confusion.  To  under- 
stand this  emotion-packed  issue  one  must 
first  consider  a  bit  of  hUtory— for  oonfualon 
over  religious  beliefs  and  their  place  In  our 
society  IS  not  new  (nor  u  It  confined  to  the 
classroom  I .  ,    , 

This  conflict  of  beliefs  U  spparent  In 
nearly  every  area  ot  life.  For  example,  one 
state  highway  department.  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  traffic  fatalities,  placed  small  white 
croesee  at  tbe  site  of  each  spot  where  there 
bad  been  a  traffic  fatality.  ObJecOon  was 
raised  to  a  ChrUtlan  symbol  being  placed 
on  public  property  at  pubUc  expenae.  Re- 
portedly, the  highway  department  Is  pre- 
paring to  use  white  question  marks  to  desig- 
nate athlests!  ^^ 
There  are  many  other  examples.  OM 
religious  group  had  a  rtmnlng  batue  with 
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and  cootttlna  certain  •lemenu  of  fambUnff. 

Aft«f  year*  <rf  h»CTlin«  with  the  fedwml 
government.  ie«Ul»tlan  wm  paawd  exempt- 
ing the  group  from  ioclftl  security  payment. 

Or  recently,  at  an  evangelistic  meeting, 
m  mlntetar  told  a  cHppled  boy  that  he  waa 
healed  and  that  he  »hcmld  put  hie  cm  tehee 
aside  and  walk.  The  boy  did  io.  lell  dawn, 
and  aurtalned  fatal  Injurtea.  The  Suprwne 
Court  wme  then  faced  with  the  taxing  prob- 
lem of  deciding  whether  the  minister  wm 
pi»c«clng  medicine  or  religion  when  he  told 
the  boy  to  lay  aalde  hl5  crutchea. 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  a  new  religion 
forbids  foUowers  to  pay  federal  Income  tax. 
The  Supreme  Court  did  not  allow  the 


ot  Bducation  vs.  Bamette). 

The  pr«Mnt  sertea  of  a  half  d«aen  acbool- 
rallglon  caaea  began  with  tba  Kwson  ▼■- 
Board  of  Bducatton  caae  in  1M7.  In  this 
case  the  Superme  Court,  by  a  5-4  vote,  ruled 
that  the  state  could  pcovkle  transportation 
to  achol  for  non-public  school  students.  As- 
tute observers  of  the  Court  believe  that 
Eveaon  would  be  overturned  were  a  teat  case 
brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  today.  In 
IMS,  Just  a  year  after  the  Everson  decision, 
UcCoUum  vs.  Board  oi  Education  because  the 
flrvt  popular  "emotional"  school-reUglon 
case?    In  this  famous  caaa  the  Court  ruled 


™^"oTt^''agh''^eA'~U  uitle  doubt  that      that    religious    instrucUon    could    not    take 
«™P"°'^.  ^"°^^    .r:    -1 * 1^   h.»     place  on  school  property.     In  the  fiiror  that 


had  It  done  so  this  new  sect  would  hare 
wltne»ed  a  dramatic  growth  In  memberahlp. 
One  of  the  thorniest  questions  in  the 
who)e  area  of  church  and  etate  responal- 
WUty  deala  with  the  matter  of  blood  trana- 
fualons.  The  state  ha*  yet  to  find  a  way 
to  protect  the  reUglous  convictions  of  par- 
enU  whoee  faith  rejecta  blood  transfualona. 
while  fulAlllng  what  it  considers  lU  obliga- 
ttone  to  the  minor  child  requiring  them. 

Indians  In  our  Western  reservations  are 
allowed  the  use  of  narcoUcs  where  It  Is  a 
pun  of  their  worship.  Union  shop  regula- 
Uona  regularly  carry  a  provisions  exempting 
a  person  frean  union  membership  where  re- 
ligious beliefs  are  concerned-  A  case  on  ap- 
peal would  allow  the  use  of  LSD  in  '"re- 
Ugloaa  services." 

Tbua,  It  is  apparent  that  coofualon  and 
turmoil  exlat  in  many  areas  of  our  society 
with  T«gard  to  an  individual's  faith  and  the 
manner  in  which  be  practices  It. 

Hvnrthelees,  tbe  religious  problem  ia  not 
n«w  to  the  school;  It  has  existed  for  a  loog, 
long  Ume.  Several  religious  groups  bare 
withdrawn  enUrely  from  the  public  school 
system  and  organized  their  own  schools 
where  their  children  can  be  educated  ac- 
eoff^ng  to  their  own  rellploua  precepts. 

In  one  community  twenty-two  persons 
w«ra  killed  In  a  riot  stemming  from,  a  con- 
trovvay  over  wlUch  veraion  of  the  Bible 
was  to  be  used  in  their  school.  In  stUl  an- 
other town  entire  blocks  of  homes  were 
burned  and  demolished  in  a  destructive 
rampage  reeumng  from  the  issue  of  reli- 
gion in  the  schools. 

Uoat  problems  in  education  today,  such 
as  thoee  accompanying  the  new  math,  sex 
education,  and  reading  innovations,  are 
motivated  by  educators  as  they  conscien- 
tiously strive  to  better  the  school  program. 
The  conflicts  over  reUgion  and  lU  place  in 
the  achool,  however,  are  not  created  by  the 
schools  themselves;  they  have  been  made  an 
tsaue  largely  because  of  the  interposition  of 
an  outside  force — the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

In  recent  years  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
baa.  in  the  mlnda  of  many  observers, 
emerged  rather  subtly  as  the  dominant 
branch  of  government.  In  their  minds,  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  was  sparked  by  tbe 
Court's  desegratlon  decisions  of  a  decade 
•go.  Urban  renewal,  which  La  dramaucally 
transforming  the  face  of  American  cities,  la 
attributed  to  Court  decisions.  Court  deci- 
sions ctf  recent  months  are  compelling  po- 
lice forces  throughout  the  nauon  to  change 
their  methods  of  InterrogaUng  suspects. 

In  view  of  all  this  controversy.  It  Is  abso- 
lutely eaeenaal  that  the  school  religion  cases 
be  placed  In  proper  perspecUve  if  the  pres- 
ent role  of  religkm  In  the  achool  Is  to  be 
undentood. 

Only  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  has 
the  Supreme  Coairt  ventured  to  any  degree 
Into  the  really  eonUoveraial  aspects  of  edu- 
eaUoa  and  rella>SL     In  lfi2fi  Pierce  vs.  So- 


followed  every  aspect  of  religion  and  Its 
place  in  pubUc  education  became  suspect. 
As  a  result  the  reUglous  community  largely 
withdrew  from  the  public  education  scene. 
fy>«r  years  later,  in  1953,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Zorach  vs.  Clauson.  tempered  the 
UcCoUum  decision  by  niUng  that  though  re- 
Uglous instruction  might  not  take  place  on 
school  property.  It  could  be  allowed  on  school 
time.  As  a  reeult  the  popular  'released 
time"  programe  have  aprung  up  aU  across 
the  country. 

Matters  remained  relatively  quiet  for  a 
decade  nstU  In  1B«3  the  Regents  Prayer 
Caae  (Sngel  vs.  Vltale)  revived  the  coolUct 
oC  beUefs  problem.  In  Engel  the  Court 
niied  that  the  school  could  not  enforce  stu- 
dent prayer.  In  I9«3  the  Superme  Court 
reetated  ita  position  in  Engel  and  broadened 
Lbe  field  to  include  Bible  reading  with  one 
decision  relating  to  two  smllar  cases  (Abing- 
too  vs.  Schempp  and  Murray  vs.  Cxirlett). 

Properly  understood  the  Court  decisions 
could  become  a  boon  to  the  study  of  Bible 
and  reUgloa  within  the  public  school  set- 
ting. Misunderstood  they  can  only  bring 
confusion. 

With  regard  to  prayer,  the  Court  has 
never  said  that  a  student  may  not  pray;  It 
has  only  said  that  tbe  school  may  not  maJce 
the  student  pray.  The  Court  haa  ruled 
against  school  prayer,  but  not  against  stu- 
dent prayer.  It  is  as  unconsututlonal  to 
prevent  a  student  from  praying  as  It  Is  to 
compel  him  to  pray.  Spontaneous  student 
^«yer  U  permissible,  but  It  must  be  done 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  confUct  with  the 
rtgfata  of  thoee  who  may  not  wish  to  pray, 
or  who  may  want  to  pray  at  that  moment. 
And  here  Is  where  the  problem  lies.  T^e 
school  must  And  a  way  to  allow  the  student 
who  vrants  to  pray  to  do  so  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Though  few  schools  would  directly  deny 
prayer,  moat  unconsciously  accomplish  this 
reeult  simply  by  not  providing  the  neceaeary 
time.  A  student  can  hardly  pray  in  the  midst 
of  a  class  session  or  in  the  hall  at  his  locker 
between  classes.  To  solve  the  problem  with 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  studenu  in  mind, 
while  still  remaining  within  the  framework 
of  the  law.  the  school  could  provide  a  mo- 
ment for  meditation  during  which  no  actlvl- 
ctss  would  be  engaged  in.  Each  student 
would  then  have  a  moment  to  meditate  ac- 
cording to  his  own  dictates.  Such  a  proce- 
dure Is  now  in  effect  in  many  classrooms, 
schools,  and  school  systems.  Two  sUtes. 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts,  have  enacted 
state-wide  laws  requiring  a  moment  of  medi- 
tation Ln  every  clasaroom  every  day. 

On  the  matter  of  Bible  reading,  the  Court 
haa  ruled  not  against  the  Bible,  but  agalnat 
an  activity.  The  Court  has  said  that  while 
religious  exercises  are  not  properly  a  part 
of  public  education,  religious  study  Itaelf 
does  have  an  Important  part  to  play  in  eda- 
catlon.     The  Court  has  stated  that  an  in- 


dividual's education  la  not  complete  with- 
out study  ot  religion.  It  has  mentioned  two 
areas — history  and  literature — where  study  of 
the  Bible  Is  appropriate.  In  the  1M3  deci- 
sl<xt.  Justice  Clark,  writing  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  said  that  nothing  In  the  decision 
should  be  taken  to  mean  that  tbe  Bible  could 
not  be  studied  when  part  of  a  program  of 
education.  This  one  Uniltation  on  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  pubUe  achool — that  It  be 
part  of  an  educational  program — Ls  not  a 
limitation  on  the  Bible  alone.  Indeed,  noth- 
ing should  be  In  the  school  program  which 
cannot  pass  this  test. 

What  a  public  school  may  or  may  not  do 
with  the  Bible  and  religion  may  be  simply 
expressed  in  the  words  "Impose"  and  "ex- 
pose." The  public  school  may  not  Impose 
sny  beliefs — be  they  reUglous.  poUtlcal,  eco- 
nomic or  otherwise.  It  Is  the  proper  role  of 
the  school,  however,  tb  expose  students  to 
every  philosoi>hy  so  that  the  underlying  rea- 
sons for  the  behavior  of  different  Individuals 
and  groupe  may  be  understood.  Thus,  while 
a  school  may  not  seek  to  mold  RcpubllCJiiis 
or  Democrats,  the  poUtlcel  phlloeophlee  of 
both  parties  are  proper  matters  for  study. 
This  same  approach  applies  to  reUglon 
However,  the  school  has  yet  to  eetabUsh  mate- 
rials and  techniques  necessary  to  teach  the 
controversial  subject  of  raUglon  In  the  same 
way  that  It  has  for  the  equaUy  ooctroversial 
subject  of  poUtlcs. 

Many  educators  are  now  reepooding  to  tbe 
opportunities  preeented  by  Court  decisions 
for  objective  study  of  the  Bible  and  reUglon 
A  number  of  school  systems  tiave  developed 
Bible  courses  and  units  on  tbe  Bible  within 
existing  coursee.  Several  state  universities 
and  departments  of  education  are  preparing 
teacher  training  programs  and  materials  to 
aid  In  this  area. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  many  things  individ- 
ual students  may  do  on  thsir  own  initiative. 
Any  student  may  properly  expreea  reUglous 
beUefs  through  book  reporU  and  term  papen 
Religious  Instruction  Association.  Inc.  can 
provide  blbUographles  and  other  materlale 
for  preparing  high  school  papers.  Any  stu- 
dent may  reqiosst  objective  courses,  or  units 
within  eiUttBg  eotirsea.  on  the  study  of  Bible 
and  religion,  m  some  situations  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  request  a  moment  of  medlta- 
Uon. 

Laconla  (New  Hampehlre)  High  School 
Principal  Donald  T.  Blper,  in  that  school'e 
yearbook,  sums  It  up  effectively: 

"Although  prayer  may  be  removed  from 
the  school.  It  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
student  unless  he  destrea  It  ao." 
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MwtUmI  GI  KilM  ia  VietBua 
WUlc  Gavdiac  HcBport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAjtTXjon} 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPHESKHTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  19S7 
Mr.  U3Na  o{  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Francis  B.  Concannon.  of  Porest- 
viUe,  was  recenOy  killed  In  combat  In 
Vietnam,  and  I  wish  both  to  commend 
his  courage  and  to  honor  his  memory 
by  including  the  following  newspaper 
article  In  the  R<cou>: 
ywiEa»-YK*«-Ou  ai  FO0GBT  *  Month 
Thxm  Hb  Was  Khxsd  Wvolm  Ouakoinc  a 


urtUy,  tbe  Defense  Department  announced 
today. 

Pfc.  Prancis  B.  Concannon  wu  killed 
guarding  •  heliport  near  tne  Cambodian 
border  In  Soutb  Vietnam'*  Central  Hlgb- 
lands.  according  to  a  telegram  aent  hla  par- 
enta.  Mr   and  Mra.  Martin  J    Concannon. 

Private  Concannon  had  been  aent  to  Viet- 
nam alter  baalc  and  leaderablp  training  at 
Port  Jactaon.  B.C.  He  was  drafted  Into  tlie 
Army  last  August.  In  Vietnam,  be  was  as- 
signed to  a  machine-gun  unit. 

Bealdea  tils  parents.  Private  Concannon  la 
survived  by  two  brothers.  Charles  and  Mar- 
tin Concannon,  Jr.,  and  a  sister.  IXHXHhy 
Concannon.  Tbe  family  lives  at  3408  Eighty- 
second  avenue.  PorestvUlc. 


Rbodeua  Rebab  Goldbcrf 
RatwaaHxaiieBi 


p.,  March  19. — A  IS-year-oId 
PorestTlUa  aoldler  who  had  been  In  Vietnam 
«acUy  one  month  was  killed  In  scUon  Sat- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUmANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  20.  1H7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  legally 
trained  persons  understand  that  truth 
U  a  product  ot  full  revelation  of  all  the 
facts.  Su^  Is  the  reason  for  cross-ex- 
amination In  court  trials;  the  basis  for 
the  Warren  Commission  Report's  being 
ruled  Inadmissible  as  competent  evidence 
in  a  court  of  law  In  New  Orleans.  Tiestl- 
mony  must  be  attacked  and  the  believe- 
ablUty  tested  before  conclusions  can  be 
accepted.  Every  attorney  knows  a  wit- 
ness can  tAke  the  stand  and  bubble  forth 
A  perfectly  smooth  story  that  sounds  air- 
tight and  convincing  until  the  opposing 
side  takes  over  on  cross-examination. 
And  my,  what  bellevabllity  gaps  then 
occur. 

The  adress  of  Mr.  Goldberg  before  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  In 
Washington.  DC,  expressing  his  conclu- 
sions In  defense  of  the  D.N.  econc«nlc 
nnctions  against  Rhodesia,  without  the 
accused  Rhodesia  being  present,  per- 
mitted to  be  heard  or  rebut  the  views  or 
ask  questions  amounted  to.  an  ex  parte 
proceeding.  The  audience  did  not  re- 
ceive a  full  discloeure  of  all  facts,  tbe 
conclusions  were  not  tested,  and  conse- 
quently, the  truth  not  attained. 

I  possess  a  scholarly  reply  to  Mr.  Oold- 
berg's  remarks  and  I  ask  consent  to  place 
the  statement  of  Lord  Graham,  Rhodesl- 
an  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  In  tlie 
RscoiiD.  I  am  confident  that  all  who 
hold  an  open  mind  and  research  for  the 
truth  will  want  to  re\iew  the  Rhodeslan 
rebuttal  to  the  charges.  As  of  yet.  we 
Americans  do  not  believe  In  conviction 
in  absentia. 

The  reply  follows: 

A    Rsn-T    TO   njt.    AMBASSADOB    OOLDBXUI 
ON    S«NCnOlt8 

(By  tbe  Honorable  Lord  Oratoam,  Rbodaslmn 
UliUiter  of  Exumal  Ait&ir«) 

In  ■  recent  Bddr«M  to  the  AafiodaUon  of 
American  Law  tcbooU  \n  WftAblngton.  tbe 
U.S.  Ambftsiador  Vo  tlie  United  Nations.  Ifr. 
Artbiir  Goldberg,  eougbt  to  defend  the  Secu- 
rlty,CouncU'i  ImpoolUoo  of  mandatory  aanc- 
Uona    against   five    prlnclpaJ    cntlcUnu. 

First,  be  eald.  It  va*  being  argued  Ibat  tbe 
action  rcFffeaented  s  denial  of  the  prtodpl* 


of  self-action  repraaent«d  &  denial  at  tbe 
principle  of  self-determination.  **rbe  sim- 
ple answer  to  tbls  argument  u  tbat  tbe 
pmith  regime  Is  not  aseertlng  tbe  right  of 
self-determlnaUon  for  all  ttie  RbodeelAn 
people,  but  merely  tbe  right  of  sli  per  cent 
at  tbe  Rhodeslan  people  who  are  white  to 
rule  orer  94  per  cent  who  are  black."  Mr. 
Goldt>ergaaia. 

The  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Goldberg's  per- 
centages make  any  sense  la  In  relation  to 
population  figures,  but  to  say  that  tbe  six 
per  cent  of  the  population  which  Is  white  - 
"rule*  over*  the  94  per  cent  which  Is  black 
Is  a  distortion  which  Ignores  many  of  tbe 
true  facu  and  realities  of  Ufe  in  Rhodesia. 
To  begin  with,  of  the  94'";  who  are  black, 
over  baU  are  under  21  and  can  scarcely  be 
accorded  the  right  to  rule  themselves  in  a 
political  sense.  Approximately  400.00Q  more 
arc  alien  workers  from  other  countries  and 
are  therefore  In  a  category  which  could  not 
expect  to  enjoy  tbe  full  political  rlghu  of 
tbe  native  population  In  any  country  in  tbe 
world.  Of  the  remainder  the  raat  majority 
live  under  tbe  edec  tlve  control  of  tbelr 
Cbiefs  in  Tribal  Areas  reserved  f€Jt  their 
exclusive  use.  Btatlailcs  very  often  aound 
Impresalvc.  but  seldom  show  up  well  In  tbe 
harsh  light  of  reality  Careful  analysis  wUl 
show  that  Mr.  Ooldt>erg  has  used  them 
dishonestly. 

MO   DISCBIMlNATlOK 

But  what  Is  more  Important  In  disproving 
Mr.  Goldberg's  claim  that  6  per  oent  of  tbe 
population  "rule  over"  tbe  other  94  per  cent, 
ts  a  study  of  Rhodesia's  pvliamentary  fran- 
chise. This  is  open  to  &U.  regardless  of  race. 
and  subject  only  to  age  and  minimal  educa- 
tional and  financial  qualifications.  It  needs 
to  be  repeated  again  and  again  that  there  is 
no  racial  discrimination,  open  or  hidden.  In 
tbe  Rhodeslan  franchise,  and  for  tbe  avoid- 
ance of  doubt  It  ihould  be  added  that  women 
have  the  vote  on  the  same  footing  as  men. 
unlike  a  number  of  countries  In  Africa. 
Europe,  and  Asia. 

■EPLT    TO   VJ*. 

Of  the  present  sixty  five  Members  o(  tbe 
Rhodeslan  Parliament,  thirteen  are  black  and 
this  number  Is  bound  to  increase  orer  tb* 
yCATS — poeslbly  very  rapidly — as  more  and 
more  black  people  take  the  trouble  to  register 
ae  voters.  It  Ls  interesUng  too  tbat  In  two 
of  tbe  electoral  districts  where  tbe  voters 
are  almost  entirely  black,  they  have  chosen 
to  elect  repreeentatlvoB  who  are  not  black. 

If,  as  Mr.  Ocddberg  tmpUes.  6  per  oent 
of  the  Rbodeelan  people  "rule  over"  the 
other  94  per  cent  against  tbe  tatter's  wUl. 
It  Is  surprising — poatlbly  disappointing  for 
Mr.  Goldberg— tliat  tbe  94  per  cent  have  not 
revolted  long  ago.  and  created  widespread 
disorder  and  violence.  Such  conditions  at 
disorder  and  violence  do  exist  in  a  niunber  of 
Africa"  statM  to  the  north  of  Rhodesia.  Can 
the  true  facts  and  realities  of  life  In  thoee 
oountiiee  be  precisely  what  Mr.  Goldberg 
falsely  alleges  about  Rhodesia— namely  that 
tbe  majority  are  deprived  ol  their  rights  by 
a  dictatorial  minority  which  rules  for  Its  own 
benefit  alone?  Mr.  Goldberg's  introducUon 
of  racial  percentages  into  his  pronouncement 
merely  distorts  the  true  picture  of  Ufe  to 
Rhodesia  and  clouds  bis  own  Judgment  oi 
tbe  real  political  Issues  at  stake. 

U-ir.   CBAXTKX   VIOLATD 

Tbe  secotid  orltlclam  of  mandatory  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  was  that  tbe  Security 
Council  had  violated  tbe  principle  enshrined 
in  the  UJ».  Charter  of  noD-lntcrvenUon  in  a 
country's  domesUc  affairs,  This  argument 
was  wrong.  Mr.  Goldberg  said,  because 
Rhodesia  was  not  a  state.  Britain,  at  whose 
request  the  C-ouncU  had  acted,  was  MUl  tb« 
legl  tlmate  sovereign  of  the  "break-away** 
former  colony. 

In  plain  terms,  a  state  la  an  cwgmnlaed 
poUttc&l  ocoununlty  wltb  Ite  own  Indepcnd- 
•ot  gorvTiment  reoognlaed  by  tb*  oommu- 


nlty.  people  or  natton.  To  regard  Rbodeaia 
In  the  year  tM7  u  eofne  kind  oi  noo-aell- 

govenung  territory  dependent  on  Britain. 
after  forty-four  years  of  home  rule  and  over 
one  year  of  total  independence  from  a 
motber  country"  &,000  miles  sway,  is  to  dis- 
regard poUUcal  tacu  and  preserve  a  legal 
fiction. 

Aasumlng  however  for  one  moment  tbat 
Rhodesia  is  not  a  state  In  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Goldberg  and  certain  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  vurely  then  tbe  dispute  between 
,ber«elf  and  Britain  Is  a  domestic  one  within 
Britain's  Jurttdlctlon-  There  is  no  authority 
In  tbe  Charter  for  world  intervention  In  such 
cases  and  no  basis  for  tbe  Lmpoeitioo  of 
United  Hatlons  sanctioos  on  Britain's  ap- 
pUcation.  Bow  can  a  state  impose  sanctions 
on  ItMdf?  Purtbennore.  whether  sanctloas 
be  imposed  at  the  instigation  of  Britain  or  of 
■ome  other  state,  bow  can  sanctions  be  im- 
posed (XI  a  part  ol  a  state? 

Mr-  Goldberg  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 
II  Rhodesia  Is  not  a  state,  then  tbe  XJM. 
resolution  is  Illegal.  If  Rhodesia  Is  a  state, 
then  the  resolution  la  still  Ulegal — though  for 
other  reasons — and  additionally  Rhodesia 
hu  a  right  to  state  her  case,  a  right  which 
has  so  far  been  refused  by  the  nnlted  Na- 
tions. Mr.  Goldberg's  counter -argument 
against  violation  of  tbe  UJ9.  Charter  is  so 
capable  of  "reductlo  ad  abeurdum"  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  a  reaaonable  and  InteUlgent 
man. 

njT.  TBXBAT  TO  PXaCX 

The  third  critical  argument  was  that  Rho- 
desia did  not  constitute  a  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace.  To  tbis  Mr.  Goldberg  replied 
tbat  tbe  OotmcU  had  the  right  and  recpon- 
UbUlty  to  determine  the  existence  of  a  tbreat 
to  peace  and  tbat  Its  conclusion  could  not 
be  contested  by  any  UK    member  country. 

So  much  for  free  speccbl  Disagreement 
with  majority  opinion  at  tbe  United  Nations 
Is  a  liberty  wlilcb  cannot  be  allowed,  a 
serious  offense  which  cannot  be  excused.  If 
tbe  United  NaUons  says  tbat  white  Is  black. 
It  must  be  so,  and  nobody  must  coDtrodlrt 
or  even  have  private  reservations  alx>ut  the 
truth  of  tbe  aMertlon. 

Again  we  bave  to  turn  to  tbe  facta,  U  we 
are  not  to  lose  all  sense  of  proportion.  Tbe 
U.N.  Charter  provides  that  certain  measures, 
including  sanctions  and  the  use  of  armed 
force,  may  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a  "tlireat 
to  tbe  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of 
aggression"  in  order  to  "maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security."  Bas  Rho- 
desia ever  by  word  or  deed,  by  her  internal 
sute  or  external  acta,  ever  threatened  the 
pt^t.  broken  the  peace  or  acted  aggressively? 
To  any  realistic  or  reasonable  being  tbe  ques- 
tion is  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  not  worth  an- 
swering. In  oontrast  with  tbe  situation  in 
Rhodeaia,  one  listens  to  belliooee  threats  al- 
most dally  from  her  external  enemies  and 
one  bears  of  incursions  and  armed  boetJiUy. 
not  to  mention  lotema]  rtot  and  disorder,  all 
threatening  or  breaking  international  peace 
and  BtabUitT'  in  various  parts  ol  the  world. 
A  murmured  disapproval  of  tbe  aggressor  but 
without  explicit  censure,  let  alone  hysterical 
calls  for  sanctions  or  armed  intervention 
against  tbe  disturber  ot  the  peace,  is  ail  one 
b«kr>  trocm  tbe  people  who  now  eondemn 
Rhodesia,  a  threat  to  no  other  country  in  tbe 
world. 

NO  nOLKMCS 

Continuing  bis  theme,  Mr.  Goldberg  added, 
"The  attempt  of  230.000  whites  to  nUe  4  mil- 
lion Doo-wbites  in  a  continent  of  non-wbite 
government*,  wlilcb  have  recently  achieved 
Independence,  involves  great  risk*  of  vio- 
lence." It  was  a  fallacy,  said  Mr.  Goldberg, 
to  argue  that  the  threat  to  peace  originated 
not  from  Rhodesia  but  from  the_  response  of 
her   African   nelgbboun. 

Whatever  tbe  risks,  there  is  no  violence  in 
p^i^f  i>  apart  from  that  imported  by  ter- 
ixtftst  bands  from  certain  countries  to  tbe 
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North.  lUdrt  Mil  »b«t«<l  br  memben  of  U>» 
Arro-AsUn  and  OommunlBt  blo«s.  !■  one  to 
<:tm<Jude  th»t  re«lit«io«  to  t«m>rl»t  lncur- 
•lona  uid  the  in»lnt«li«JJO«  of  p«ac«.  •t«bll- 
ItT  uid  good  goyermnent  ckre  uiir«<i»on»bl» 
IrrttADU  to  cert«lii  of  «Jiod««l»t  Afrtc»n 
Mighboun  and  th»t  It  U  Rbodeal*  ther»- 
for»  which  H  r«ajy  thrwiKiiilng  th«  pekcs. 
not  her  neighbour.?  By  »uch  tortuou.  »rgu- 
menu  nelf-tlcfence  become*  sggreanlon.  > 
coxintry  .trtiggllng  to  nuUntaln  lt«  Integrity 
becomiM  a  threat  to  the  peace,  and  the  topsy- 
turvy dlatorted  rearcnlng  goea  on  regardleaa 
of  the  facta 

DOXTKLM  st*jn>*a» 
nnally  Mr.  Ooldberg  said,  criaca  of  the 
mandatory  eanctlona  re«»lutlon  «ere  arguing 
thai  the  declalon  on  Rhodesia  constituted  a 
dangerous  precedent  "for  similar  VK.  acUon 
wherever  any  vlolatloni  of  human  rlghta 
may  be  Involved  "  Be  counter-argued  that 
on  the  contrary  the  Hhodeelan  situation  con- 
tained many  unique  elements  and  did  not 
lend  llaell  to  ••hasty  generalizations^'.  The 
permanent  memben  of  the  Security  CouncU 
had  the  power  to  prevent  similar  actions  In 
other  situations  where  they  did  not  consider 
them  appropriate. 

This  Is  the  frankest  admission  we  have  yet 
heart  from  tha  VS.  Ambaaaador  to  the 
United  Nations  of  the  existence  and  working 
of  the  double  standard.  What  Mr.  Goldberg 
Is  m  fact  saying  la  that  truth  Is  only  relative 
after  aU.  that.  Just  because  It  U  expedient  at 
tha  moment  to  caU  Rhodesia  a  threat  to 
world  peace.  It  doea  not  follow  that  a  future 
almllai  case  of  UJ»  objecuon  to  a  country's 
domestic  pollclea  would  make  that  country 
a  threat  to  world  peace,  nor  be  Judged  by 
the  same  standards,  especially  If  one  or  more 
of  the  world  powers  felt  that  their  own  In- 
terata  would  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
an  assertion. 

NO  one  can  tortell  the  future  cotirse  of 
events.  It  wUl  be  eurprlidng  however  If 
some  of  thoee  countries  who  are  guilty  of 
permitting  the  n.N.  Charter  to  be  misin- 
terpreted, and  used  for  purpoaes  tor  which  It 
TBS  never  Intended,  do  not  find  some  of  the 
precedents  estahllfthed  as  a  result  of  the  Rho- 
dMlan  situation  turned  to  their  own  disad- 
vantage to  the  years  ahead.  They  will  find 
what  they  considered  their  own  Internal  af- 
fairs becoming  a  subject  of  International  de- 
bate. They  will  find  themaelvee  plUorled  as 
a  threat  to  the  peace  over  some  purely 
domeaUc  Issue.  It  WIU  then  be  realised,  too 
late,  that  the  real  threat  to  peace  In  19M  was 
not  Rhodeala  but  the  established  mlsusa  of 
the  vrorld'a  peace-keeping  body  and  of  Its 
Charter, 


Federal  AH  Opea  for  Raral  Amricuu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KzirrucKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPHBSKNTAIIVKS 

Monday,  March  20,  l»e7 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Jia- 
tlonal  rural  poverty  recently  pointed  out 
that,  while  aid  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  Is  available  to  rural  communi- 
ties, only  a  tew  lake  advanUge  of  this 
assistance. 

The  existence  of  most  rural  assistance 
proerams  is  virtually  unknown  to  many 
rural  Americans.  Even  tf  the  programs 
are. discovered,  most  rural  American*  do 
not  know  how  to  InlUate  acUon  to  obtain 
the  aid. 

Orange,  the  National  Orange  maga- 
slne.  undertakes  to  Inform  rural  Ameri- 
cans of  the  kinds  of  Federal  aid  open 
to  them. 


I  Incltide  the  following  article  In  the 
CoNoussionsL  HXCORD. 

p^ssaaaL  Aid 

At  the  Federal  level.  thei«  Is  a  mulObll- 
Uon-dollar  arsenal  of  support  for  states. 
oounUee  towns,  communltlea,  organizations 
and  todlvlduals  waging  war  against  poverty 
in  the  held.  It  conWlns  no  secret  rsj  guns  or 
H-bombs.  Its  principal  weapon  Is  money. 
The  strategy  Is  to  encourage — to  Instigate.  If 
permitted— local  tactics  of  self-help  very 
much  Uke  the  Community  Progreas  pro- 
grama  carried  on  by  subordinate  Oranges 
throughout  the  land  for  many  years. 

Federal  flnanclal  aid  comes  in  various 
Bhapea  and  alaea.  tailored  by  Congress  aa 
being  most  aultable  to  the  particular  kind 
of  endeavor  for  which  It  la  Intended.  It 
tncludea:  ^  ,    ., 

1  outright  granU  (very  few  of  those, 
really)  or  grants-in-aid  that  require  match- 
ing funds. 

2  Direct  loana  for  aU  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  a  project  (With  very  liberal  repayment 
termsl.  participation  loans  (with  private 
lenders  putting  up  a  parti .  guaranteed  loans 
from  private  sources,  or  local  bond  Issues 
guaranteed  by  the  Dnlted  States 

3  Coat-sharing,  which  means  the  Govern- 
ment pays  a  share— in  some  case  SO  per  cent, 
in  others  as  much  as  80  per  cent— and  the 
cooperating  body  puts  up  the  reet. 

4  Subsidies,  by  meana  of  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  guarantoes  the  operating 
solvency  of  a  local  undertaking. 

Combinations  or  vartatlons  of  the  above 
sometimes  may  be  evolved  to  at  a  particu- 
lar situation.  Occaalonally,  too.  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  by  which  aU  or  part  of 
the  local  share  In  a  project  may  be  paid  '  In 
kind'- that  Is.  with  available  property, 
equipment  or  volunteer  services  and  Ubor. 

Certain  basic  requirements  emal(*  from 
eiaminauon  of  the  condlUons  attached  to 
nearly  aU  of  the  Federal  economic  assistance 
plans  ParUsans  of  one  plan  or  another  will 
be  prompt  to  note  some  exceptions,  but  In 
general  the  following  criteria  govern  the 
eligibility  of  community  acOon  programs  for 

First  and  foremost,  they  muat  b«  InlUated 
by  local  residents.  In  conformance  with  State 
laws,  and  must  be  retained  under  local  con- 
trol after  completion. 

They  must  flU  a  clear  need  and  must  bene- 
at  a  substanUal  part  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. 

They  must  not  conflict  with  or  threaten 
private  enlerpriae. 

The  required  help  must  be  unavailable 
from  other  aourcea. 

Those  sUpulaUona.  It  should  be  under- 
stood are  not  absolute  in  every  situation. 
They  are.  In  taeence.  a  reOectlon  of  the  wlahes 
of  CongreM  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  avoid  Insofar  as  U  humanly 
possible  any  appearance  of  Infringing  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  separate  states  and 
the  rights  of  private  busineas. 

AdmlnletraUon  of  the  principal  Federal 
programs  of  economic  asalstance  la  divided 
among  the  following  Executive  Departments 
and  independent  agencies:  The  Agriculture 
Department  (D8DA)  for  -rural-  areas,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment (HUD)  for  "urban"  areas,  the  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  (HEW), 
which  deals  almost  enUrely  through  State- 
wide agencies  and  U  accessible  to  communlty- 
acUon  plana  only  through  State  agenciea, 
the  new  and  troubled  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO).  and  the  SmaU  Business 
AdminlstraUon  (SBA). 

Commerce,  Labor  and  Interior  Departments 
have  relatively  smaUer.  corollary  functions 
in  the  nationwide  war  on  poverty  as  waged 
by  community  action. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  speOai,  regional 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  which  shall 
be  omitted  here  because  of  space  umltaUona. 
These  Include  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, area*  under  the  purview  of  the  Commerce 


Department-s  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, disaster  emergency  areas,  and  desig- 
nated "depreesed"  areas  such  as  Appalachla, 
the  Ozarks.  etc. 

Dean  of  the  federal  effort  in  the  war  against 
poverty,  of  course,  is  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture lUSDA).  and  foremost  In  the  frontal 
attack  la  Its  Farmers  Home  Administration 
( not  to  be  confused  with  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion or  HUD'S  PubUc  Bousing  Ailmlnlstra- 
tlon,  whose  ftmctlons  are  somewhat  similar). 
Farmeia  Home  has  an  array  of  18  different 
loan  programs,  some  with  grants,  and  a  total 
budget  this  year  of  almost  •IS  billion  (com- 
pared with  OEO's  tli  billion). 

Chief  among  Farmers  Home  "supervised 
credit"  programs  "to  strengthen  family 
farms,  Improve  rural  oommimltiee  (up  to 
6,500  in  population)  and  alleviate  rural  pov- 
erty" are  the  foUowlng:, 

Rural  Housing  Loans  to  farmers  and  (since 
19S1)  nonfarm  rural  realdenta  to  build,  buy, 
repair  or  remodel  homes  with  special  pro- 
visions for  senior  citizens,  the  physically 
handicapped  and  domeaUc  farm  labor.  Last 
year's  outlay  for  this  program  was  $260.4 
million:  IhU  year's  budget  is  »3e«  million. 

Community  Facilities  Ixjans  iwlth  grants) 
to  build,  expand  or  Improve  water  and  sewer 
systems;  also  (without  granUI  for  consUuc- 
tlon  of  community  recreation  areas.  Last 
years  outlay,  »i31 3  million;  thu  year's 
budget,   •328   million. 

Farm  ownerslilp  Loans  to  buy.  Improve  or 
enlarge  farms,  especlaUy  to  help  yotmg  farm- 
ers to  acquire  the  capital  and  skill  needed  to 
take  over  farms  from  their  retiring  elders. 
Last  year's  total,  VOa  million;  this  yesi's 
budget.  ^205  million. 

Operating  Loana.  short-term  and  inter- 
mediate credit  to  meet  current  expenses  and 
make  necessary  adJustmanU  In  operattons. 
Last  year.  •278  million;  this  year,  »216 
million. 

Economic  Opportunity  Loans  to  help  low- 
Income  rural  famlUea  In  developing  either 
farming  or  nonfarmUlg  enterprises  that  will 
help  ralae  their  level  of  living;  also  to  help 
establish  cooperatives  for  the  same  purpoee. 
These  are  long-time  loans.  Since  thft  pro- 
gram began  In  January,  1986,  »4«  million  has 
been  loaned  to  28,000  indlviduala;  »S.«  mll- 
Uon  to  473  cooperatives.  This  year's  budget 
Is  gSS-d  million. 

Other  Farmers  Home  programs  provide  as- 
sistance for  rural  renewal,  ahitt  In  land  use 
to  grazing  or  forests,  watershed  development, 
soil  and  water  oonaervaUon,  Individual  and 
community  recreation  projecu,  and  emer- 
gency aid  In  time  of  natural  disaster, 

"Reaching"  the  people  of  whatever  eco- 
nomic status  where  they  live  is  a  major 
problem  ahared  by  all  bands  at  the  Federal 
level.  A  hundred  years  ago.  during  the  ges- 
tation period  of  the  Orange,  Oliver  a.  Kel- 
ley  wrote  In  a  letter  to  one  Anson  Bartlett 
of  North  Madison.  Ohio: 

"Let  the  Department  of  Agriculture  send 
out  the  moat  capable  and  talented  men  to 
lecture  before  the  lodges  upon  horticulture, 
etc.  giving  Illustrated  lectures." 

USDA's  Federal  Extension  Service  came 
into  being  47  years  later.  In  1B14.  the  year 
after  KeUey  died,  to  diffuse  practical  and 
useful  mformatlon  on  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomica  and  related  subjects  to  the  people  of 
America.  Now  financed  JolnUy  by  Federal. 
sUte  (through  land-grant  coUegee)  and 
county  funds.  Extension  ofllces  have  become 
permanent  fliturea  In  nearly  all  of  the  na- 
tlou'a  3,0OO-plus  counties,  usually  In  the 
county  seat.  They  may  be  staffed  by  a  sin- 
gle agent  or  by  an  agent  and  a  home  eoo- 
nomlca  expert  or  other  epeclaiista.  They  are 
a  prime  local  source  of  all  kinds  of  Informa- 
tion. 

USDA  set  up  Technical  Action  Panels 
(TAP)  enrolling  repreeentatlves  of  all  Fed- 
eral and  state  agencies  in  one  locality  in  a 
loose  cooperative  effort  to  coordinate  their 
respective  funcUons.  There  foUowed  at- 
tempts to  organise  a  local  Rural  Areas  De- 
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TClopment  (RAD)   CommitiM  or  leaders  Id 
private  life,  wherever   poaalbic.  to  appratae 
local  oeeda  and  then  aak  TAP  help  Is  meet- 
ing tbem. 
Community.    organlEation    ot    UidlTldiial 


should  write  to  the  appropriate  Regional 
Office  on  the  mainland  United  States.  There 
are  six  o(  them .  For  1  ow  -ren  t  houalnff. 
HtTD's  PHA  alao  has  ilx  Regloaal  OfflcMin 
the   lamc  eix   buildings,   except   that   HUD^ 


ftDpllcanU   (or   Federal   aid   ahould   bear   in  Region  VI    (San   Pranclaco)    ha*   an     area 

mind— and   be   prepared   for   It—that   there  office  in  SeatUe  for  »tate8  up  that  way     And 

are  certain  Tonnal  prxwedures  to  be  followed.  New  Jersey  towns  must  write  to  Philadelphia 

certain  socneUmes-lrrttaUng  requirementa  to  about  low-rent  houalng.  and  to  New  York 

be  met     Tliey  should  not  be  dismayed.    Such  on  other  HUD  affairs.     Both  have  the  same 

obstacles  are  by  no  means  Insuperable.  P.  O.  Box  number  In  Puerto  Rico,  however. 
UDSA'8  other  major  offensive  In  the  anU-  The    Small    Business    AdminlstrBtlon.    an 

poverty  crusade  is  mounted  by  Agricultural  independent  Federal  sfiency.  ^aa  been  mak- 

Stttblllsatlon      and      Conserratlon      Service  ing  loans  to  local  development  corporations 


(ASCS  CB-  ACS),  which  has  had  wider  re- 
nown as  admlnUtrator  or  controversial  prtce- 
•upport  plans.  ASC's  undisputed  'good" 
fcctlvltle*.  however.  Include: 

"Agricultural  Conservation  Program  cost- 
shares  (usually  60  60)  with  individual  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  on  InsuUlng  needed  soil. 
water  and  woodland  conservation:  establish- 
ing grass  and  tree  cover:  water  developments 
lor  llveatock.  Irrigation,  recreation  and  wild- 
life; and  land  treatments  in  small  water- 
sheds.   TheM  programs  vary  by  locality. 

Cropland  Adjustment  program  makes  con- 
tracU  with  Undowners,  farmers,  and  local 
governments  foe  5-  to  10-year  periods  to 
convert  cropUnd  to  grass,  trees  and  other 
nonagrtcultural  uses  to  conserve  soil,  water 
and  forest  resources,  or  to  esUbUsh  open 
^Mbces.  natural  beauty.  wUdllfe  or  recreaUeo 
areas. 

Cotton.  Feed  Oraln  and  Wheat  programs— 
corollary  to  the  price  support  loans,  ete. — 
provide  for  diversion  and  price-support  pay- 
menu  to  farmers  who  shift  land  from  those 
commodities  to  conservation  usea. 

Differing  from  any  of  the  above  Is  the  ex- 
perimental Cropland  Conversion  Program, 
now  available  only  In  designated  counties, 
which  offers  adjustment  payment*  to  farm- 
ers who  convert  cropland  to  other  Income- 
producing  ueea.  such  aa  recreation,  grass. 
forestry  or  water  storage. 

ASCS  also  has  a  major  role  in  the  Ap- 
palochU  Program,  offering  grants  (up  to  SO 
per  cent  of  the  cost)  to  owners,  operators 
or  occupiers  of  land  In  Appalachla  for  stablU- 
Batlon,  erosion  and  sediment  control  or  for 
changes  In  use. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment (HUD)  came  into  being  lees  than 
is  months  ago.  but  It  Includes  fiarta  of  the 
Bstabllshment.  such  as  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance plans  for  housing  loans  and  mortgages, 
daUng  tram  1934.  and  the  low-rent  housing 
acUvttles  of  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion (PHA) .  which  began  In  1M7.  HUD  also 
carries  on  the  work  of  the  Community  FacUl- 
tlea  Administration  (CFA)  and  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration,  both  dating  from 
1964.  Thoee  progranis.  with  embelllshmenta. 
plus  several  new  Ideas,  such  as  rent  supple- 
ments and  *T>emonetratlon  Cities"  approved 
by  CongrcM  Ute  last  year,  are  applied  to 
towns  and  cities  of  more  than  6.600.  the  up- 
per limit  for  USDA  assistance. 

Although  HUD  is  usually  associated  tn  the 
popular  mind  with  the  "big  cities"— prob- 
ably becatiae  therein  lie  lu  biggest  head- 
aches— the  major  part  of  lu  business  actu- 
ally ia  with  the  not-Bo-big  and  smaller  cen- 
ters of  population — for  the  obvious  reason 
that  there  are  so  many  more  of  them. 

Again,  it  must  be  emphasised  that  for  all 
of  the  many  and  diverse  forms  of  aaslstanoe 
offered  HUD.  none  can  be  provided  without 
a  qwdflc  request  tram  the  loc&Uty  needing 
It.  ^jr  a  low-rent  pubUc  housing  project, 
for  example,  there  must  be  a  legally  con- 
stituted Local  Housing  Authority  with  whom 
PHA  can  negoUate.  Its  the  same  with  com- 
munity facilities  (water  and  aewer  systems. 
neighborhood  health,  youth  or  social  centers, 
firehouses.  etc.)  and  urban  renewal  (slum 
and  blight  eradication  anJ^  redevelopment, 
etc.). 

To  Inquire  about  or  to  apply  for  any  o« 
HUD'S  alluring  array  of  local  benefit*— ex- 
cept    low-rent     pubUc     housing— loealltlee 


organized  by  local  cltlxens  since  19SB.  far 
the  primary  purpose  of  asslsUng  local  small 
businesses.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  a  local 
development  corporation's  stock  mutt  be 
oumed  hy  peraona  residing  or  doini/  busineas 
in  the  prescribed  area  of  operation,  and  the 
corporation  Itself  must  put  up  at  least  30 
per  cent  of  the  coat  of  each  local  project  it 
andertakes.  There  appears  to  be  no  set 
limit  on  the  number  of  local  cnlerprtses  an 
LDC  may  assist,  but  the  loans  may  be  used 
only  to  buy  land  or  a  plant  or  to  Improve 
equipment — not  for  debt  payment  or  work- 
ing capital. 

Since  early  1959.  SBA  has  Issued  more  than 
1.100  loana  to  LDC.  totaling  about  •1«9A 
million.  Accelerating  steadily,  the  program 
proMssed  more  than  300  loans  during  the 
1966  calendar  year  for  a  total  ot  shout  M6.8 
million.  Budgeted  for  thU  fiscal  year  U  «&0 
mUllOQ-  The  LDC  plan  has  been  responsible 
for  more  than  50.000  new  Jobs,  according 
to  SBA  information  director  Robert  U 
Buchanan. 

"The  cost  per  Job  created  is  very.  Tery 
low,"  says  Buchanan,  who  explains  further 
that  liie  program  is  designed  mostly  for 
smaller  towns,  under  60.000  population. 
IjDC*  in  larger  communltiee  "may  have  to 
put  up  more  than  the  80-30  ratio." 
Nxw  paocaAii 


Unlike  USDA's  Extension  Service,  with  TAP 
and  RAD,  OEO's  local  action  groups  have 
funds  available  "for  urttan  and  rural  areas 
and  Indian  reservations  '  to  provide  "up  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  1 100  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  the  very  poorest  com- 
munltlea) .  as  well  as  provide  technical  assist- 
ance. In  sddltlon.  funds  are  available  for 
research  axul  demonstraUon  projects  and  for 
training  CAP  workers." 
Again,  however: 

"Federal  asalstance  depends  on  the  eom- 
munitj/''  irUitnyneM"  to  mobilize  iu  own 
resources  for  "programs  of  promise"  and 
"enlist  the  poor  themselves  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  the  progranut." 

Uoreover.  OEO  can  allocate  Federal  funds 
for  community  acUon  programs  to  either 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organUtaUons, 
without  necessarily  passing  through  state 
channris  In  addition,  funds  are  svallable 
for  the  following  special  programs: 

Upward  Bound,  an  educational  program  to 
motivate  high  school  students  in  low-income 
families  to  go  to  college. 

Legal  Service*,  to  provide  legal  represenU- 
tion  for  the  disadvantaged  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  law. 

Older  Persons  programs  to  train  men  and 
women  sged  60  and  older  as  "foster  grand- 
parents" for  orphans,  etc.,  and  as  home- 
health  aides,  and  other  actlvlUes. 

Grants,  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  state, 
localities  and  nonprofit  organizations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  housing,  health,  education,  sani- 
tation, legal,  day-car*  and  other  sodal  needs 
of  mlgranto. 

Read  Start  programs  to  provide  needy 
toddlers  with  learning  experience  and  health 
care  to  prepare  them  to  bi^n  school  on  more 
nearly  equal  terms  with  more  fortunate 
clasamatee. 

At  this  writing.  OEO  has  more  than  1.300 
CAAs  in  operaUon.  about  700  inTural  own- 


Under  poverty-war  legislation  of  1964,  SBA     muhiUes.      (The   Federal   Extension   Service 
----'—    — '"' —    —      1,  gaM  to  have  assisted  OBO  In   organising 
about  800  Commtmlty  AcUon  Agencies.) 


also  has  Issued  more   than   C38    million 
Bconomlc  Opportunity  Loans  to   individual 
■mall  businessmen  "who  have  the  ability  to 
be  successful  but  never  had  the  chance." 

FVsrmerly  available  only  to  residents  of  44 
•elected  urban  areas,  this  program  was  ex- 
panded to  a  Nstlonwlde  basis  late  last  year 
and  now  provides  loans  up  to  115.000  for  16 
years  to  people  whose  buelness  income  pro- 
Tides  only  a  marginal  family  existence  (EOL 
I) .  EOL  n  loans  are  intended  to  help  those 
not  in  dire  poverty  but  who  have  been  handi- 
capped In  establishing  or  expanding  a  small 
business  because  of  a  lack  of  opportunity. 
The  Utter  can  borrow  up  to  t^&.OOO  for  15 
years.  Management  oouneelUng  and  train- 
ing Is  offered  by  SBA  along  with  ba<i»  typea 
of  loans,  or  without  a  loan. 

SEA  also  wlU  guarantee  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity loans  made  by  banks. 

AppllcaUons  may  be  made  to  any  of  SBA's 
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Mr.    YOONQER.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
February-March  issue  of  the  American- 

which   answers   the   arguments   of   our 


directories),  or  further  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  OEOs  Oommunity  AcOon 
Agencies,  or  by  wrlUng  to  Small  Buslnees  Ad- 
ministration. Wftshlngton.  D.C.  30616 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
heralding  the  dawn  of  the  Great  Society, 
opened  lu  own  otksaaive  attack  in  the  war 
against  poverty  with  much  tiiunder  only  a 
oot^>le  of  years  ago.  It  attacked  hard-core 
unemployment,  the  school  dropout  problem, 
adult  Illiteracy,  the  supposed  roots  of  juve- 
nile dellnguency.  alum  health  needs,  and 
many  other  aspects  of  poverty,  etc.  Some  of 
thoee  were  asalgned  to  older,  existing  agen- 
cies, paid  with  OEO  funds. 

OEO's  own  major  reeponslbtllUee  are  the 
Job  Corps  and  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica (VISTA),  both  of  which  are  conduct«I 
under  contract  by  private,  nonprofit  educa- 
tions, and — the  Oommunity  AcUon  program, 
which  seeks  to  stimulate  the  organization  of 
Onoununlty  AcUon  Agencies  by  the  people 
who  live  tb^e. 


U.N.  Ambassador  Goldberg  on  the  Rho- 
dealan  sancaons.  His  reply  to  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  follows: 

A   RrPtT   TO  TJJ«-  AMSsssAlwa   Golobmc   on 

SAMCnONS 

(By  the  Honorable  Lord  Graham,  Rhodealan 
Minister  of  External  Affairs) 
The  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Goldberg's  per- 
centages make  any  sense  U  In  relaUon  to 
population  figure*,  but  to  say  that  the  sU 
per  cent  of  the  population  which  U  white 
••rules  over"  the  94  per  cent  which  is  black  to 
a  distortion  which  ignores  many  of  the  ttue 
facta  and  reaUtles  of  Ufe  in  Rhodesia.  TO 
begin  with,  of  the  94%  who  are  black,  over 
half  are  under  31  and  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
corded the  right  to  rule  themselves  hi  a 
political  eenae.  Approximately  400.000  mors 
are  alien  workers  from  otb«r  eonntilea  •bA 
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are  therefore  in  *  cfttegory  which  could  not 
erpect  to  enjoy  the  tuU  poUtlcal  rights  ot 
the  daUv*  population  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Of  the  remainder  the  vart  majority 
U»e  under  the  effective  control  of  their 
Chiefs  in  TTlhftl  Areas  resenred  for  their  ex- 
clusive uae.  StatUUca  very  often  sound  ira- 
preaelve.  but  seldom  ahow  up  well  In  the 
harah  light  of  rmllty.  Careful  analysis  wlU 
snow  th*t  Ut.  Goldberg  haa  used  them  dis- 
honestly. 

no  DCBCUMXNATSON 

But  what  is  more  important  In  disproving 
Mr.  Ooldhergt  claim  that  fl  per  cent  of  the 
population  "rule  over"  the  other  94  per  cent, 
is  a  study  of  Rhodesia's  parliamentary  fran- 
chlae.  This  la  open  to  all.  repardleaa  of  race, 
uid  subject  only  to  age  and  minimal  educa- 
tional and  financial  qualifications.  It  needs 
to  be  repeated  again  and  again  that  there  la 
no  racial  discrimination,  open  or  hidden,  in 
the  ahodeelan  franchise,  and  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  doubt  It  should  be  added  that  women 
have  the  vote  on  the  same  footing  as  men. 
unlike  a  number  of  countriee  m  Africa,  Eu- 
rope, and  Asia. 

■XPLT   TO    UJ*. 

Of  the  present  slxty-flve  Members  of  the 
Rhodeslan  Parliament,  thirteen  are  black 
and  this  number  La  bound  to  increaae  over 
the  years — possibly  very  rapidly — aa  more  and 
more  black  people  take  the  trouble  to  register 
as  voters.  It  is  InteresUng  too  that  in  two 
of  the  electoral  districts  where  the  votera  are 
almo«  enUrely  black,  they  have  chosen  to 
elect  repreeentatlvee  wbo  are  not  black. 

If.  AS  Mr.  Goldberg  impUoa.  fl  per  cent  of 
the  Rhodealan  people  "rule  over"  the  other 
M  per  cent  against  tne  tatter's  will.  It  Is 
surprlalng — possibly  disappointing  for  Mr. 
Goldberg— that  the  94  per  cent  have  not 
revolted  long  ago.  and  created  widespread 
disorder  and  violence  Such  conditions  of 
disorder  and  violence  do  exist  In  a  number 
of  African  state*  to  the  north  of  Rhodesia. 
Can  the  true  facts  and  realities  of  life  In 
tboee  countries  be  precisely  what  Mr.  Gold- 
berg f»l»ely  allege*  about  Rhodesia — namely 
that  the  majority  are  deprived  of  their  rights 
by  a  dlcutortai  minority  which  rules  for  lu 
own  benefit  alone?  Mr.  Goldberg's  Intro- 
duction of  racial  percentages  Into  his  pro- 
nouncemeot  merely  distorts  the  true  picture 
of  life  in  Rhodesia  and  clouds  his  own  Judg- 
ment of  the  real  political  Issues  at  stake. 

UJf.    CBAim    VIOLATXS 

Tb»  second  criticism  of  mandatory  aanc- 
Uoos  agalnat  RhodesU  was  that  the  Security 
Council  had  violated  the  principle  enshrined 
In  the  VH-  Charter  of  non-intervention  In  a 
country's  domestic  affalra.  This  argument 
was  wrong,  Mr.  Goldberg  said,  because  Rho- 
desU was  not  a  state.  Britain,  at  whose  re- 
quest the  Council  had  acted,  was  still  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  the  "break-away** 
former  colony. 

In  fdaln  terms,  a  state  Is  an  organized 
political  community  with  Its  own  independ- 
ent government  recognized  by  the  commu- 
nity, people  or  nation.  To  regard  Rhodesia 
In  the  year  1B67  ns  some  kind  of  non-self- 
govemlng  territory  dependent  on  Britain, 
after  forty-four  years  of  home  rule  and  over 
one  year  of  total  Independence  from  a 
"mother  country'*  S.OOO  miles  away,  la  to  dis- 
regard polltlcai  facts  and  preserve  a  legal 
fiction. 

Assuming  however  for  one  moment  that 
Rhodesia  is  not  a  state  in  tbe  eyes  of  Mr. 
Goldberg  and  certain  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  surely  then  the  dispute  l>ctween  her- 
self and  Britain  Is  s  domestic  one  within 
Britain's  JurisdlcUon.  There  is  no  authority 
in  the  Charter  for  world  intervenUon  In  such 
cases  and  no  basis  far  the  imposition  of 
United  Nations  sanctions  on  Britain's  appli- 
cation. How  can  a  state  Impose  sanctions 
on  Itself?  Furthermore,  whether  sanctions 
be  Impned  at  the  InstlgaUon  of  Britain  or 
of  some  othe  state,  how  can  sanctions  be 
imposed  on  a  part  of  a  staU? 
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Mr.  Goldberg  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 
If  Rhodesia  la  not  a  state,  then  the  UU. 
resolution  Is  Illegal.  If  Rhodesia  U  a  sUte, 
then  the  re«)lutlon  is  stlU  Illegal — though 
for  other  reasons — and  additionally  Rhodesia 
has  a  right  to  state  her  case,  a  right  which 
haa  so  far  l)een  refused  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. Mr.  Goldberg's  counter -argument 
against  Tlolatlon  of  the  U.N.  Charter  la  so 
capable  of  'reductlo  ad  absurdum'  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  a  reasonable  and  Intelligent 
man. 

V.H.  THaXAT  TO  P%ACK 

The  third  critical  argimient  was  that 
Rhodesia  did  not  constitute  a  threat  to  In- 
ternational peace.  To  this  Mr.  Goldberg  re- 
plied that  the  Council  had  the  right  and 
responsibility  to  determine  the  existence 
of  a  threat  to  peace  and  that  Ita  conclu- 
sion could  not  be  contested  by  any  UJ*. 
member  country. 

So  much  for  free  speech!  Disagreement 
with  majority  opinion  at  the  United  Na- 
tions U  a  liberty  which  cannot  be  al- 
lowed, a  serious  offence  which  canont  be 
excused.  If  the  United  NaUona  says  that 
white  la  bUck.  It  must  be  so.  and  nobody 
must  contradict  or  even  have  private  reserva- 
tions about  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

Again  we  have  to  turn  to  the  facu. 
If  we  are  not  to  lose  all  sense  of  propor- 
Uon.  The  U-N.  Charter  provides  that 
certain  measures,  including  sanctions  and 
the  use  of  armed  force,  may  be  taken  In 
the  event  of  a  'threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression' 
In  order  to  'maintain  or  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security.*  Has  Rhodesia 
ever  by  word  or  deed,  by  her  Internal 
state  or  external  acts,  ever  threatened  the 
peace,  broken  the  peace  or  acted  aggres- 
sively? To  any  realistic  or  reasonable 
being  the  question  Is  so  ridiculous  as  to 
be  not  worth  answering,  lu  contrast  with 
the  sltuaUon  in  Rhodesia,  one  listens  to 
bellicose  ihreaU  almost  daily  from  her 
external  enemies  and  one  hears  of  in- 
cursions and  armed  hostility,  not  to  men- 
tion Internal  riot  and  disorder,  all  threat- 
ening or  breaking  International  peace  and 
BtlbUlty  In  various  parts  of  the  world.  A 
murmured  disapproval  oi  the  aggressor 
but  without  explicit  censure,  let  alone 
hysterical  calls  for  sanctions  or  armed 
intervention  against  the  disturber  of  the 
peace,    Is   all 

wbo  now   condemn   Rhodesia,   a  threat   to 
no  other  country  In  the  world. 

NO    VIOLXNCK 

Continuing  bis  theme.  Mr.  Goldberg  added. 
"The  attempt  of  230.000  whites  to  rule  4  mil- 
lion non-whites  in  a  continent  of  non-white 
govemmenu.  which  b&va  recently  achieved 
independence,  involves  great  rioka  of  vio- 
lence." It  was  a  f&Uacy,  said  Mr.  Goldberg, 
to  argue  that  the  threat  to  peace  originated 
not  from  Rhodesia  but  from  the  response  of 
her  African  oelghfaours. 

Whatever  the  risks,  there  Is  no  violence  in 
Rhode«la  apart  from  that  imported  by  ter- 
rorist bands  from  certain  oountrtes  to  the 
North,  aided  and  abetted  by  mesntwn  of  the 
Afro-Asian  axul  Oonununlst  blocs,  ts  one  to 
conclude  that  resistance  to  terrorist  incur- 
sions and  the  maintenance  of  [>eace.  stability 
and  good  government  are  unreasonable  irri- 
tants to  certain  of  Rhodeela's  African  neigh- 
bours and  that  It  Is  Rhodesia  therefore  whlt^ 
la  really  threatening  the  peace,  not  her  neigh- 
bors? By  such  tortuous  arguments,  self-de- 
fence becomes  aggression,  a  country  strug- 
gimg  to  maintain  Its  Integrity  becomes  a 
tbraat  to  the  peace,  and  the  topsy-turvy  dis- 
torted reasoning  goes  on  regardleaa  of  the 
facts. 

Dounjc  sTAHnaoD 
Finally.  Mr.  Goldberg  mid.  crtUos  of  the 
mandatory  sanctions  resolution  were   argu- 
ing that  the  decision  on  Rhodesia  oonstttuted 
a  dangerous  precedent  "for  similar  U.N.  ac- 


tion wherever  any  violations  of  human  rights 
may  be  Involved."  Ha  counter-argued  that 
on  the  contrary  the  Rhodeslan  situation  con- 
tinued many  unique  elements  and  did  not 
lend  ItseU  to  "hasty  genendlaatlons".  The 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
had  the  power  to  prevent  almHof  actions  In 
other  situations  where  they  did  not  consider 
them  appropriate. 

This  Is  the  frankest  admission  we  hove  yet 
heard  from  the  U.S,  Ambossado-  to  the  United 
Nations  of  the  existence  and  working  of  the 
double  stsjidard.  What  Mr.  Goldberg  Is  In 
fEict  saying  Is  that  truth  is  only  relative  after 
all.  that.  Just  because  It  is  expedient  at  the 
moment  to  call  Rhodesia  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  future  similar 
cose  of  U  J*,  objection  to  a  country's  domestic 
policies  would  make  that  country  a  threat  to 
world  peace,  nor  be  Judged  by  the  same  stand- 
ards, especially  If  one  fit  more  of  the  world 
powers  felt  that  their  own  interesU  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  an  asserUoQ. 

No  one  can  foretell  the  future  course  of 
evenu.  It  will  be  surprising  however  If  some 
at  those  oountriee  who  are  guilty  of  per- 
mlCUng  the  U.N.  Charter  to  be  misinter- 
preted, and  used  for  purposes  for  which  It 
was  never  Intended,  do  not  find  a«ne  otf  the 
precedents  ratabllshed  as  a  result  of  the 
Rhodeelan  situation  turned  to  their  own  dis- 
advantage m  the  yeara  ahead.  They  will  find 
what  they  considered  their  own  Internal  af- 
fairs becoming  a  subject  of  intematlonai  de- 
bate. They  will  find  themselves  pilloried  as 
a  threat  to  the  peace  over  some  purely  do- 
mwUc  issue.  It  wlU  then  be  reoUsed.  too 
late,  that  the  real  threat  to  peace  in  IW6 
was  not  Rhodesia  but  the  astabUshed  misuse 
of  the  world's  peace-keeping  body'and  of  Its 
Charter. 
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or 
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or    OHIO 
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Monday,  March  20,  1967 

. __    Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 

one  hears  from  the  people  year,  the  Lee  Memorial  A.MJ:.  Church. 
-^  ._  -  .^  .  .-  10512  Bryant  Avenue.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
celebrated  their  40th  anniversary.  Since 
October  27.  1926— the  date  of  Its  found- 
ing— this  institution  and  Its  leaders  have 
slgnlflcantly  Influenced  the  Uvea  of 
Cleveland's  dtlzenry.  Its  presiding  el- 
ders and  Its  ministers  have  been  men  of 
distinction.  Their  spiritual  and  dvlc  ac- 
tivities have  reflected  four  decades  of  en- 
lightened leadership. 

The  church  celebrated  Its  anniversary 
with  a  week  of  special  prayers  and  ac- 
tivities. In  this  connection,  they  wrote 
their  official  history.  Their  history  la 
inspiring,  for  as  we  read  of  their  trials 
and  tribulations  we  can  aenae  the  up- 
ward movement  and  yet  understand  the 
frustrations  of  a  church  In  growth. 

Frledrich  Nietzsche  understood  how  a 
moral  Institution  grows: 

In  the  mountains  of  truth,  you  never 
climb  In  TOln.  Either  you  already  reach  a 
higher  point  today,  or  you  exercise  your 
strength  In  order  to  be  able  to  climb  higher 
totnorrow. 

The  historical  sketch  of  Lee  Memorial 
AM£.  Church,  together  with  the  official 
list  of  bishops,  presiding  elders,  and  min- 
teters  who  have  served  this  church 
follows: 


PrnKTATOtT  Statkmbwt  Pa«tlt 
pAaAPBaaBED 
•In  as  much  as  some  have  already  written 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Lee  Memorial  A^.E.  Church  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  their  Information  based  on  the  evi- 
dence of  those  who  know  and  were  a  part 
of  founding  group.  This  writer  has  decided 
lo  trace  the  course  of  these  happenings  care- 
riilly  from  the  beginning  to  set  them  down 
in  Llielr  proper  order,  so  that  all  may  have 
reliable  information  about  the  church  of 
which  we  are  a  part*'.— Luke  1:1-4;  J-  B. 
Phillips 

HisTDOXCAL  sitrrcH 
The  bee  Memorial  AMJt.  Church  was  or- 
gaolxed  October  37.  1926,  by  the  late  la- 
mented Rev.  S.  C.  McMUlon.  the  first  pastor. 
The  Church  was  named  Jones  Chapel  AM^K. 
Church  in  honor  of  the  late  Blsbop  Joebua 
H  Jones,  who  was  the  presiding  Bishop  of 
the  Third  Episcopal  District,  and  the  Rev. 
S.  p.  West,  was  the  presiding  elder.  The 
Church  was  (Kganloed  In  the  home  of  James 
snd  Ada  Jordan,  wbo  lived  at  8109  Qulncy 
Ave.  Some  of  the  (Alleged!  Charur  mem- 
bers were:  James  Jordan.  Ada  Jordan.  Lu- 
clnda  Ooosby,  Anna  McUUlon.  Nannie  Wat- 
son Sarrah  Symington.  John  Chllds.  Benja- 
min Askew.  James  Allen.  Edward  Smith. 
Ethel  Miller  Morgan.  Anna  C.  Moore  snd 
Tressle  Felder  Walker. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  S.  C.  McMlUon.  was  one  of 
those  rare  type  Individuals,  noted  for  his 
unrelenting  determlnotlon  He  was  vocifer- 
ous and  persuasive  in  presenting  his  case. 
and  was  convincing  In  argument. 

Under  his  leadership,  he  led  the  UtUe  group 
into  purchasing  a  building  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  located  at  77ih  Street  and  Quincy 
Avenue.  The  late  James  Allen,  and  Edward 
Smith,  who  were  trustees  advanced  the 
money  to  buy  the  building.  Some  of  the 
I  Alleged)  first  stewards  were:  Jnmee  Jordan. 
Haywood  Dawson,  John  ChUds.  and  Morgan 
Stamps.  Seme  of  the  (Alleged!  first  tnutees 
were:  James  Allen.  Edward  Smith.  Aaron 
Kirkland.  John  Irvtn  snd  Ctee  Kinsey  Some 
of  the  ( Alleged »  first  stewardesses  were: 
Palble  Dawson,  Nettle  Knox.  Esther  Kirkland, 
Emma  Crable  and  Lula  Gates. 

The  following  Auxiliaries  were  organlaed 
by  pastor  McMUIon:  The  Sunday  School,  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  Senior  Choir. 
Mr  WUliam  Coma,  was  tbe  first  Superinten- 
dent, and  Luclnda  Oooeby.  was  the  first 
treasurer.  It  U  said  there  were  two  children 
In  the  Sunday  School,  namely:  Kred  Jordan. 
and  Edith  Jordan  Since  tne  t>eginnlng,  the 
Sunday  School  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth. 
The  following  persons  have  served  as  super- 
intendents m  the  following  order:  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Coma.  James  Allen.  Linton  Freeman. 
George  Mitchell,  Clifford  Brooks  and  Alfonaa 
Butts,  the  present  Incumbent.  It  la  note- 
worthy and  an  honor  that  we  mentioned 
Luclnda  Ooosby.  who  was  the  first  treasurer 
of  the  Sunday  School  and  has  been  elected 
every  year  since.  We  salute  her  for  forty 
years  of  unbroken  service  to  the  Sunday 
School.  All  honor  to  Mrs.  Luclnda  Goosbv. 
This  record  would  be  Incomplete  without 
making  mention  of  Mrs.  Grace  BalUmore. 
who  served  the  Sunday  School  for  {33| 
thirty-two  years  as  SecreUry.  Since  1982. 
she  has  been  the  Ubrarlan  and  bookkeeper. 
This  kind  of  scrvtce  will  not  go  requited. 

The  Missionary  Society,  Mrs.  Anna  McMU- 
lon. wife  of  the  pastor  was  the  first  president 
and  Mrs.  Peorl  Dlckerson,  the  first  secretary. 
Others  who  served  ss  presidents  were:  Act* 
Irvln.  Pearl  Dlckerson.  Josephine  Christo- 
pher, Anna  Stafford  and  Emma  L.  Smith. 

The  Dally  Vacation  Bible  School  bad  lu 
emesis  in  August.  1957.  This  project  U 
superviaed  by  the  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Sunday  School.  It  Is  the  fastest  growing 
group  In  the  Church.  We  salute  the  entire 
staff  of  each.  It  Is  gaimng  momenttma  as  the 
yeara  come  and  go.  Members  of  the  orlc&nal 
group  were   Emma  Lee  Smith    (Dtrectrsss), 


tda  Repress,  Melvln  Harris.  Lawrence  Daniels. 
Sue  Osborne,  Susie  Jackson.  Susie  Daniels. 
Leila  Watson,  J.  B.  Johnson.  H«^el  Suttles, 
Betty  Scott,  and  Rev.  E.  L.  Llgglns.  Minister. 
The  Lee  Memorial  Church  la  Justly  proud 
of  the  Mlaalonary  Society  and  the  work  It  Is 
doing.  Long  live  the  Anna  McMlUon  Mis- 
sionary Society  The  Senior  Choir  wns  orga- 
nised and  Mr.  Benjamin  Askew,  was  the 
first  director.  It  Is  alleged  the  church  cele- 
brated the  first  anniversary  October  30,  1927. 
All  of  the  Hljove  were  accomplished  during 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  S  C  McMlUon,  the 
firri  minister  of  the  Church 

Bev.  D.  D.  Irrtn.  was  the  second  minister. 
He  was  a  good  mixer  and  an  excellent  pastor. 
His  pleasing  personality  was  a  major  factor 
in  Influencing  many  to  unit*  with  the 
Church.  It  would  be  fair  lo  ssy:  "The 
Church  membervhip  grew  with  leaps  and 
bounds".  His  contribution  was  outsUndlng 
Bind  still  lives.  It  was  during  his  adminis- 
tration the  first  usher  board  was  organlxed. 
Mrs.  wnile  Jordan,  who  later  became  WllUe 
Johr.sou.  was  the  first  president,  snd  Battle 
Sngleton.  the  first  secreUry.  Since  that 
time,  th-  church  has  had  several  usher 
boards.  Mrs.  Dora  Irvln.  the  very  efficient 
add  charming  wife  of  the  pastor  was  Instru- 
mental in  organlrlng  the  "Young  Women" 
auxiliary  of  the  mlailonary  society  For  a 
while,  this  was  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  «uccp«sful  groups  In  the  North  Ohio 
Conference  Branch  "Their  works  do  follow 
them".  Rev.  14-13. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Blggers.  was  the  third  min- 
ister to  pastor  the  church.  His  stay  was  of 
short  duration  and  achievements  were  lim- 
ited. He  was  not  able  to  adjust  himself  to 
the  environment  although  finely  trained,  he 
was  a  scholarly  Christian  gentleman  and  the 
congregation  was  greatly  Inspired  by  the 
sermons  he  preached.  He  requested  to  be 
transferred  back  to  his  home  conference. 
Subsequently,  he  was  (sent!  transferred  to 
the  West  Virginia  Conference,  He  wUl  be 
remembered  as  a  Christian  gentleman  with 
true  devotion  to  the  Church  and  parishioners. 
Rev,  J.  S.  Jackson,  was  the  fourth  min- 
ister. The  church  has  never  had  a  greater 
scholar,  pulpiteer,  hlgh-claas  Christian  gen- 
tleman snd  financier  than  Rev.  J.  S  Jackaon. 
He  was  truly  a  consecrated-dedicated  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  and  servant  ol  the  Church. 
He  practiced  what  he  preached.  The  Church 
enjoyed  a  healthy,  progressive  administra- 
tion during  the  year  he  postored.  He  was 
a  connectlonal  figure  and  made  great  con- 
tnbuuons  on  local  and  connectlonal  levels. 
The  AJK1.E.  Church  was  enriched  by  thU 
man  of  God. 

Rev.  Charles  Henry  Lucas,  was  the  fifth 
pastor.  He  waa  a  great  alnger  and  orgs* 
nlxer.  He  organized  a  choir  that  appeared 
on  the  radio  every  Sunday  morning.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  singing  aggregation, 
not  only  in  Cleveland,  but  also  m  tbe  State 
of  Ohio.  Mrs  Tbelma  Harper  Haymen.  waa 
the  music  directress  foe  this  group.  It  was 
manifested  through  the  singing  of  tbe  choir, 
that  Mrs.  Haymen  was  a  well  trained  ac- 
complished musician.  Rev.  Lucas,  postored 
during  the  depression  years  and  carried 
tremendous  following.  The  Church  reached 
an  unprecedented  high  in  the  realm  of 
evangelism  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Lucas.  It  was  during  this  administration 
that  something  occurred  that  culminated  in 
the  changing  of  the  name  of  the  Church 
from  Jones  Chapel  A.M.K  Church  to  Lee 
Memorial  AJidJE.  Church.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  and  draw-bocks,  the  church  con- 
tinued ,  "Having  therefore  obtained  help 
from    God.    she    continued    until    this   day 

.  .  ."  "Acu  ae:2a." 

The  Rev.  WM.  Hodge,  was  the  sixth  pastor 
and  the  most  oontrovensial  of  all,  A  noted 
orator,  linguist,  pollUclan  and  a  preacher 
ol  no  mean  ablUty.  The  Church  reacbed 
oofinectlonal  stature  diu^ng  hU  adminis- 
tration.    He  is  a  well  known  figure  all  over 


the  Church.  He  pastored  during  World 
War  n.  A  man  of  his  caliber  was  needed 
tor  such  a  crucial  period  as  the  people  were 
passing  through.  "And  who  knowetn 
whether  thou  are  come  to  the  Kingdom  for 
such  a  time  os  this  .   .    "  Bstber  4:14. 

He  kept  the  morale  and  spirit  of  tbe  people 
at  high  tide,  while  fathers  and  sons  were  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  When  he  was 
appointed  pastctf^.  he  Inherited  s  stzsble 
mortgage  on  the  building.  He  being  a  ge- 
nius at  organizing,  the  mortgage  was  soon 
liquidated,  and  Immediately  a  building  fund 
drive  was  launched.  He  anticipated  build- 
ing or  buying  another  church,  but  the  dream 
never  materlallBed.  The  drive  netted  the 
sum  of  (Sa.OOOOO).  eight  thousand  dollar*, 
over  a  period  of  time.  The  following  auxUl- 
aries  were  organised :  Stewardess  Boards  No. 
2  and  3.  Laymen's  League.  Gospel  Choir. 
Toung  Women's  Auxiliary  No,  2  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Altar  Guild  Stew- 
ardess Board  No.  3  was  organised  ond  Mrs. 
Pearl  Dlckerson  was  the  first  president  and 
served  faithfully  through  the  years.  She  has 
been  made  stewardess  emeritus  because  of 
falUng  health.  Mrs,  OUle  Wood  waa  her  im- 
mediate successor.  The  work  still  goes  for- 
ward with  a  determination  to  keep  the  banner 
high.  SewardesB  Board  No,  3  was  organised 
and  Mrs.  Ssther  Hollinman,  was  the  first 
president.  Mrs  Ida  Respreas  was  the  first 
secretory.  The  following  persons  have  served 
OS  president:  Josephine  Christopher.  Savan- 
nah Harbison  (deceased),  and  Mattie  Shank, 
the  present  incumtient. 

The  Laymen's  League  was  organized  and 
Linton  Freeman,  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent. Anna  Stafford,  the  first  vice  president. 
Pearl  Dlckerson.  the  first  secretary.  Luclnda 
Ooosby,  the  first  treasurer  Othe^^  who 
served  as  presidents,  are  as  follows^  Anna 
Stafford.  Robert  T.  Martin.  Ruth  Pteeman 
and  Ruth  Hodge  The  Laymen  Leogi^  Is  an 
asset  to  any  church  Its  aim  and  purpose  has 
been  distorted  by  those  who  are  not  convers- 
ant with  the  objectives  of  the  organixatlon 
Its  aim  and  purpose  was.  is,  and  shall  ever  be 
a  bulwark  for  the  minister  ond  a  training 
institute  for  the  laymen:  Lee  Memorial  ts 
fortunate  Indeed  to  have  a'wide  awake  league. 
led  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hodge  snd  her  cohort  of 
helpers. 

The  Gospel  Choir  was  organized  and  M-». 
Anna  Stafford,  was  elected  president,  Sarrah 
Wyche  (deceoeed  i ,  secretary:  Savannah 
Harbison  (deceased),  treasurer  TTie  Young 
Women  Missionary  Society  was  orgnnloed. 
and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ingram,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Uattle  Vlctum  was  the  first  supervisor. 
The  Altar  Oulld  wOs  organized  and  Mrs 
Mattie  Clinton  was  elected  first  president. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hodge,  second  president  Rose  B 
Davis,  third  president  and  Josephine  John- 
son,  fourth  president,  and  the  present  incum- 
tient ThU  group  arranges  for  freeh  cut 
flowers  find  pot  planu  to  bedeck  or  grace  the 
auditorium.  The  Bower  pedestal  Is  supplied 
by  the  Altar  Guild-  Other  floral  offerings 
from  Indlvlduols  come  through  this  group. 
They  render  a  service  of  love. 

The  Voung  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  MU- 
slonary  Society  was  dissolved  and  orgonlaed 
into  the  Wealyn  Circle  This  group  baa 
raised  large  sums  of  money  lor  the  t>enef>t  of 
the  Church  Ruth  Hodge  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  served  nobly  snd  progressively  for 
36  years.  Cora  DeLoach,  secretary.  Luclnda 
Oooeby.  treasurer.  Determination  charsc- 
terlsed  their  noble  achievements.  Bats  off 
to  the  Weslyn  Circle. 

Ur.  John  D.  WhlUow.  was  appointed  head 
of  the  class  leaders  guild,  and  has  oonUnued 
in  that  capacity  until  the  present.  In  this 
position,  he  has  wrought  wonders  for  the 
benefit  of  Lee  Memorial  Church.  John  D 
Whitlow,  Is  a  locallaed  churchman  with  a 
connectlonal  outlook  The  Church  and  com- 
munlty  bears  the  stamp  of  J-  D.  Whitlow. 
He  has  served  veU  and  itUl  serves  la  a  quad- 
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niplf  Mp«cltT  (TriMtM.  8t«wmnl,  CIbm- 
L««ler  Md  Dstterl .  Be  1«  •  foaH  •oWler  and 
an  old  soldier.  "Old  aoldlera  never  die.  thej 
lujrt  fade  away-  All  ol  the  above  accompllan- 
inenu  occurred  during  Rev.  Bodge'i  admlnle- 
tratlon  For  the  Bev.  W  M.  Hodge,  we  aaj  In 
the  language  ot  Tennysoni  lltUe  poem,  en- 
Utled  "The  Brook",  "Men  may  come  and 
men  may  go.  but  I  go  on  forever  " 

The  Bev  ItT.  Oarr  M  DavU.  waa  the  seventn 
p«.lor  of  the  Church.  He  Inherited  a  weU 
onjanlied  church  that  wa»  teeming  with 
posalbllltlee.  He  came  to  the  church  under 
more  favorable  clrcumalancee  than  any  of 
hU  predeceeeo™.  The  late  Blahop  A.  J.  Allen. 
wu  the  presiding  Blahop  of  the  (3rd)  third 
Splacopal  District  when  Lee  Memorial  waa 
Uiien  out  of  the  Toungitown  DUtrlct. 

The  late  Eev  J.  H  Mack  waa  the  prertdlng 
elder  of  the  Cleveland  DUtrlct.  and  the  Rev. 
Hodge      wae     the     preeldlng     Elder  of     the 
Toungutown   District.     Hev.   Davis   bad   not 
been  on  the  charge  very  long  before  a  con- 
tligrauon    aU     but    destroyed     the    church 
buUdlng  at  77th  Street  and  Qulncy  Avenue. 
During     Rev.     Davis'     administration,     the 
chun^  waa  relocated  at  10612  Bryant  Ave- 
nue     We   have   tlje  documented   record   to 
show  that  the  transaction  took  place  May  13. 
IBSa      The  following  peiaons  signed  the  doc- 
ument:   Bev    Garr  M    Davis.  Pastor  of  Lee 
Memorial   Church.   Edward   Knoi.    treasurer 
and  John  D,  WhlUow.  aecretary.    The  sale  of 
the  original  building  to  AUen  Temple  AM.E. 
Church  made  It  possible  for  the  congrega- 
tion to  purchase  a  beauUtul  and  commodious 
panwnag.   located   at   1183   E.   136th   Street 
We  also  have  documented  evidence  to  show 
this  transaction  took  place  December  11-13. 
1955     John  D  WhlUow.  1844  E.  seth  Street; 
David  Scon.  243B  E.  711th  Street  and  Oan  M. 
Davis.  Minister  signed  the  document.     Itla 
to  the  credit  of  Rev.  Davis  and  the  Ine  om- 
cera  that   the  present  Lee  Memorial  AJI-K. 
Church   and   the  manse  Is  a  living  reauty. 
I  The  Rt.  Kev.  A.  J.  AUen  was  the  presiding 
Bishop   when   this    transaction   was   negoti- 
ated)      The    accomplishments    during    Rev. 
OavU'  adminUtraUon  speak  for  themselves. 
The  foUowlng  auilllarles  were  organlied: 
•-The  AU  Purpose  Club"  was  organized  and 
Sadie  Ka  Jay  was  the  first  preeldent  and  has 
conunued  through  the  years.     She  has  suc- 
ceeded   heiaelf    aU    these    years    without    a 
break.     This  club  U  true  to  its  name,     it 
wsnes     many     purposes.     This     group     has 
rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  church  under 
the  leadership  ot  lU  only  president.  Sadie 
Ka    Jay.     This    Is    ons    of    ths    strongest 
auHUaries  in  the  church  and  has  made  large 
financial  cootrtbutlona  to  the  InsUtutlon 

The  Junior  Church  waa  organised  and 
placed  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
EvangeUst  Josephine  Chrtstopher.  aaslsted  by 
Orace  Baltimore.  Luclnda  Ooosby  and  Ruth 
aodge  These  were  the  original  organizers. 
Subsequent  assistance  Florence  Bell.  Roaa 
Thompson,  Dannie  McDoweU.  Georgia  Wal- 
den  and  Carolyn  Parks.  Ths  Junior  Church 
is  ths  school  where  the  young  people  are 
prepared  for  membership  m  the  senior  or 
idiut  body.  We  are  eternally  grateful  to  the 
Rev  Mrs  Clirtstopher  and  her  many  helpers 
for  the  nne  way  this  department  Is  being 

conducted.  , 

The  Minute  Women  Club,  was  organiiea 
and  Mrs  Martha  Bembert  was  the  Bret  pr««i- 
dent  This  group  was  organised  at  the  be- 
hest of  Mrs.  Naomi  DavU.  the  ministers 
wife  ThU  club  has  been  very  acUve  since 
lu  beginning.  Others  who  have  served,  as 
prealdenu  were:  Mrs.  Angeione  Wella  and 
Vera  McCloud.  the  present  Incumbent.  This 
group  Is  faithful  to  the  church  and  l«  P«>- 
Jrmm  Thia  club  U  to  be  commended  for 
lu  loyalty  and  cooperation  In  tlie  program  of 
the  church.  ^.*,»t, 

R«T.  Elmer  L.  Ugglns.  waa  the  eighth 
minister  to  serve  the  church.  He  wss  a  man 
of  sterling  character  and  Intellectual  worth. 
Be  Immediately  started  a  remodeling  pro- 
gram. It  is  to  hla  credit  that  the  beautiful 
stain  glass  vrindowa  were  installed  and  the 


lower  auditorium  partly  completed.  The 
kitchen  and  the  office  were  made  over,  and 
the  ladles  parlor  was  beautified  and  the  main 
auditorium  was  alio  redecoratod.  tn  the 
midst  of  hU  remodeung  program,  he  was 
stricken  with  a  malady  that  Impaired  his 
health  from  which  he  never  fuUy  recovered. 
He  wrought  well  tor  three  and  one  hall  years. 
He  was  not  always  understood  becsuse  ot 
his  Individuality.  In  hU  convictions,  he  wss 
ss  Arm  as  the  stately  mountains  and  the 
hills  that  look  eternal.  He  was  a  high  class 
Christian  genUeman  and  a  churchman.  Lee 
Memorial  Church  was  blessed  to  have  thla 
quiet  unassuming  man  of  Ood  ss  pastor.  He 
organized  Stewardess  Board  No.  4  and  Mra. 
Malcum  Osborn.  was  the  first  president 
This  Board  hss  JusUfted  the  wisdom  of  the 
pastor  In  organizing  the  group. 

They  are  cooperative,  conscientious,  con- 
secrated and  dedicated  to  every  known  duty. 
Mrs  Azzle  Pugh  Is  the  president  and  la  carry- 
ing on  In  a  very  admirable  way.  Long  live 
Stewardess  Board  No.  4. 

Rev  R.  N.  Nelson.  Is  the  ninth  pastor.  He 
was  sppolnted  to  Lee  Memorial  A.M.S. 
Church  by  Bishop  B.  C.  Hatcher,  January. 
1981  due  to  the  demise  of  Rev.  E.  L  Llgglns. 
Rev  Nelson  came  to  the  Church  fully  aware 
ot  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  One  of  the 
major  problem  won ;  The  restoration  of  con- 
fidence and  re-e»tabUsh  cooperation.  The 
many  vexing  problems  presented  a  mental 
anguish  Strife  and  misunderstanding  had 
ploughed  deep  furrows  in  ths  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  parishioners.  These  wounds 
were  not  easy  to  heal.  Rev.  Nelson,  went 
about  his  task  like  a  master.  Be  pti?ceeded 
with  caution  and  prudence  guided  his  every 
step.  He  lald  his  would  be  a  human  admln- 
iatrauon  and  not  a  dictatorship.  He  con- 
stantly reminded  the  congregaUon  thus: 
"Let  there  be  no  strife  I  pcay  thee,  between 
me  and  thee,  for  we  be  brethen"  Gen.  13-6. 
From  this  biblical  quoutlon.  he  said  "Men 
aught  to  learn  to  live  together  •  The  chasm 
that  waa  deep  and  wide  has  been  narrowed 
or  bridged  and  we  can  say  with  the  paalm- 
lat.  "Behold  how  good  and  pleaaant  It  Is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  uiUty.  Pa. 
133:1. 

Lee  Memorial  Church  U  on  the  upward 
way.  New  heights  she  Is  gaining  everyday. 
Confidence  has  been  re-esMWlahed.  peace 
and  harmony,  reign,  because  there  Is  a  sense 
of  "togetherness  we  stand,  and  divided  we 
fall  "  "Brtheren.  I  count  not  myself  to  have 
apprehended,  but  this  one  thing  I  do.  for- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  thlnga  which  are 
before.  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  caUlng  of  Ood  In  Chrtst  Jesus  " 
The  Apostle  IS  here  suggesting  the  Bequislu 
for  success.  IDA  discontented  preeent.  (II 
a  forgotten  pat.  (3)  A  beckoning  future.  (4) 
A  unified  aim  and  (5)  A  strenuous  race. 
These  thoughu  will  bring  succeas  if  they  are 
carried  out. 

Under  this  administration,  the  foUowlng 
auiUlarles  were  reorganised:  The  Anna  Mc- 
Minon  Missionary  Society  No  3  dissolved  snd 
organised  Into  the  WUUng  Workers,  the  Jun- 
ior Stewards.  The  Gospel  Choir;  and  the  Lay- 
men League.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  Junior  Stewards:  CouncU  Walden, 
president,  <3omelous  SutOea,  vice  president, 
WUIIe  Thompson,  tressurer.  The  foUowlng 
are  the  officers  of  the  Gospel  choir:  PhUUp 
Maddoi,  president:  Florence  Bell,  vice  presi- 
dent- ElUabeth  Coleman,  secretary.  Dannie 
McDowell,  treasurer:  Ethel  Harklna.  Chap- 
lain; Gwendolyn  McKenney,  directress  and 
pianist. 

The  Laymen  League  was  n-organiied  with 
the  following  offlcera  being  elected:  Ruth 
Hodge,  president;  Linton  Freeman,  Brst  vies 
president:  Emma  Johnson,  second  vice  presi- 
dent- Emma  Lee  Smith,  secretary;  Elizabeth 
Coleman,  assistant  lecretarr.  Ouy  Ferguaon. 
corresponding  secretary;  Isaiah  BUlln«BM. 
treasurer:  Buals  DanieU:  Chaplain  and  Mrs. 
B.  N  Nelson,  parllmentarlan  and  Instnictoc. 


Stewardess  Board  No  6  waa  organized  and 
Mable  Smith  was  elected  the  Bret  president; 
Florlne  SutUes.  vice  president;  Naomi  Beaty, 
secretary:  BurdeU  Byars,  financial  secretary; 
Goldle  Hodge,  treasurer;  Helen  SutUes.  pro- 
gram chairman;  Anna  Dunn,  chaplain  and 
Elizabeth  Malone.  sick  committee. 

Thla  Board  Is  taking  lis  rightful  place  be- 
side the  other  Stewardess  Boards.  This  Is  a 
group  of  Young  Women  who  serve  like  sea- 
soned herolnea  and  go  about  their  duty 
cheerfully  and  gracefuUy  with  a  smUe.  It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  they  ahaU  be  or 
will     accomplish.    The    future    balds    the 

The  Nelaon-Lltes  wss  organized  and  Mrs. 
Nettle  Harbison,  was  elected  the  drat  presi- 
dent: Mrs.  Betty  Butu,  vice  president;  Lula 
Lawrence,  secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs.  B.  N.  Nelson,  supervisor  and  chaplain. 
The  Nelson-Lltea  is  a  graup  of  young  matrons 
who  have  everything   In  their  favor.     They 
are  old  enough  to  be  steady  and  seasoned, 
and  youthful  enough  to  be  strong  and  pro- 
gressive     ThU  U  one  of  the  most  congenial, 
responsive   groups    to    be    found    anywhere 
We   predict  for   them   unlimited   succeaa  In 
the     realm     of     poaslbUltles.     They     make 
monthly  contributions  to  the  trustees  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  all  other  requlremenu. 
The    Public    Relations    Committee    waa    or- 
ganized   with    the    following    officere    being 
elected     Mr.  Guy  Ferguson,  chairman:  Mrs. 
Mildred    Br.idley.   secretary    and   Mr.   O.    D. 
Matthews,  treasurer.    This  group  has  a  func- 
tion that  u  unique  to  the  over-all  program 
of  the  Church.     ThU  committee  haa  a  serv- 
ice to  oner,  and  It  U  avaUable  to  aU  who 
desire  It.    This  service  U  yours  for  the  sak- 
Ing      We  shall  be  kept  Informed  aa  to  what 
u  in  the  making.    This  wUl  bring  about  a 
happy  relation  and  a  better  understanding 
between   parUhlonere      Whatever    has    been 
accomplUhed  during  thU  administration,  it 
wul  be  told  in  the  future  by  someone  who 
wUl  give   an  unbiased,   honest  appraiaal  of 
what  was  accomplished. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  following  peraona 
for  theu-  helpful  suggestions.  Information 
and  cooperation  In  assembling  the  material 
for  thU  anniversary  guide:  Linton  Ffeeman, 
Nannie  Watson.  Luclnda  Ooosby,  Helen  Free- 
man and  Rev,  B  N.  Nelson.  Minister  who 
sre  membere  of  the  comnUttee  on  Hlstollcal 
Data.  Ws  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Altonza 
Butu  for  typing,  proofreading,  punctuating, 
composing  and  m  general  for  all  assistance  In 
preparing  thU  manuscript. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Linton  Freeman 
and  seconded  by  J.  D.  Whitlow,  and  ron- 
curred  by  the  entire  committee  on  Hlatortral 
Data,  that  the  History  aa  wrtten  be  the 
authentic  record  of  Lee  Memorial  A-M  k. 
Church.     Carried  unanimous. 


Cme  Cclebratiea  ia  New  HuapiUrc'i 
NortkCMBirT 


LHT    or    BMBOM    WHO    BI>VD 

Bishop  Joshua  H  Jones.  1M0-I»a». 
Bishop  WUIlams  H   Herd,  183*-l»3a. 
Bishop  Reverdy  C    Bamson,  1933-1»4«. 
BUhop  Aleiander  J.  Allen,  l»4»-ie6«. 
Bishop  Etigene  C.  Bstcher,  i»6e-l»«4. 
BUhop  Wiulam  B.  Wllkaa,  !••♦- 
LWT  OF  paeaioiNO  ELnsaa 

Bev.  8.  P.  Weat. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Truss. 
Rev.  John  imn. 
Rev.  Timothy  D,  Scott. 
Rev.  Roy  ■.  Hutchinson. 
Rev.  John  H.  Mack. 
Rev.  WUUam  M.  Hodge. 

LIST  or  MlMlblBS 

Rev  8  C,  McMUlon.  l»3»-l»3«. 

Bev  David  O.  Irvln,  1BI8-1B33- 

Rev.  W.  T.  Blggers.  1932-1933. 

Rev.  J.  8.  Jackson.  1933-1934. 

Bev.  Charlea  H.  Lucas.  1934-19»B. 

Rev.  WUUam  M.  Hodge,  1939-18*». 

Bev  Oarr  M.  DavU,  1940-1967. 

Bev    Elmer  L.  Ugglns,  1957-  to  Jan.  1961. 

Bev.  Blchard  N.  Nelson,  19«1- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NkW    UAUrSHlBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  20,  1967 
Mr,  CI-EVKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  night.  March  10.  a  series  of  events 
touched  off  a  wild  celebration  In  New 
Hampahlre's  far  north  country  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  may  stUl  be 
continuing. 

On  that  Friday  night,  at  approxi- 
mately 8:45.  the  basketball  team  repre- 
senting Uny  Pltteburg  High  School  won 
the  first  State  basketball  championship 
In  the  history  of  the  far  north  coun- 
try. The  excitement  and  civic  pride  re- 
flected In  this  accomplishment  are  hard 
to  describe  to  my  colleagues  who  come 
from  large,  metropolitan  areas,  where 
large,  often  Impersonal  high  schools  of 
3,000  to  4,000  students  are  not  unusual. 
For  New  Hampshire's  north  country 
and  all  of  Coos  County,  It  was  truly  an 
historic  event.  In  one  phrase.  Publisher 
Frederick  Harrlgan  of  the  Colebrook, 
N.H..  News  and  Sentinel  captured  the 
feeling  In  his  usual  fashion,  when  he 
said: 

There  haan't  l>een  anythmg  like  it  since 
theU-  ancestore  beat  up  Crown  Conatablea 
and  the  Coos  Sheriffs  impartially  In  the  days 
ot  the  Indian  Stream  Bepubllc. 

Pittsburg  Is  not  only  New  Hampshire's 
northernmost  public  high  school,  but  Is 
Its  smallest.  Its  basketball  team, 
coached  by  David  Hall  and  his  assistant. 
"Pat"  Merrill.  Is  drawn  from  a  total  stu- 
dent inrollment  of  74.  of  whom  only  31 
are  boys.  And  In  annexing  the  New 
Hampshire  Interscholastlc  athletic 
championship,  the  team  must  have  felt 
like  the  Globetrotters  as  they  made  the 
long  trip  down  from  the  north  country 
by.  to  again  use  Mr.  Harrigan's  words, 
"everything  from  bus  to  dog  sled." 
caAasaooTS  sufpost 


The  support  for  the  school  and  team 
from  not  only  Pittsburg,  but  from  sur- 
rounding north  country  communities, 
was  an  Important  factor  in  the  victory. 
While  his  story  may  be  apocryphol.  high 
school  Headmaster  Stephen  Dehl  attests 
to  the  truth  of  thL-i  story.  As  Pittsburg 
an(l  north  country  fans  continued  to 
pour  Into  and  crowd  the  large  University 
of  New  Hampshire  fleldhiuse  for  the 
final  championship  game,  one  amazed 
tournament  ofBclal  turned  to  one  of  the 
fans  and  quipped,  "You  must  have 
brought  everybody  but  the  Ore  chief." 

"I  am  the  Are  chief."  was  the  response 
from  Chief  DelUe  Roble. 

After  the  championship  game.  In  true 
New  Hampshire  fashion,  the  celebration 
went  on  for  many  hours.  When  the 
team  returned  home.  It  was  greeted  by 
Are  engines  and  a  iiarade  to  the  high 
school,  where  fans,  who  themselves  had 
not  returned  imtll  the  early  morning 
hours  from  the  tournament  scene,  had 
prepared  a  buOet  supper  and  dvle 
celebration. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  all  of  New  Hami>- 
shlre  in  saluting  the  outstanding  fe»U 
of  athleUc  ability,  perseverance,  and 
«»rtsmanshlp  displayed  by  this  fine 
group  of  young  men.  and  preeent  here 
an  account  of  their  triumph  from  the 
News  and  SenUnel.  As  Publisher  Har- 
rlgan said  in  an  accompanying  editorial, 
"What  could  one  possibly  add?": 
Thet  Did  It! — PANTHias  Beat  Msataoa- 
ouoH,  THATia,  To  Win  CaowH  al  Dot- 
ham — WHOLE     NoaTH    C0tJKT«T     JOIMS    IH 

"WaLCOiia  HOMZ"  Sunoat 

Pltuburg  High  School's  Panthers  defeated 
Thayer  High  of  Winchester  In  the  State  Class 
S  Finals  at  Durham  Friday  night  to  take 
the  champlonahlp.  There  hasn't  been  any- 
thing like  It  since  their  snceatore  beat  up 
Crown  Constables  andnhe  Coos  SheriBs  Im- 
parUally  In  the  days  of  the  Indian  Stream 
Republic  11832-1840). 

There  was  a  threat  of  disorder  only  once, 
when  the  big  scoreboard  mUtakenly  racked 
up  a  couple  of  points  for  the  opposlUon, 
and  a  frightened  scorer  hastUy  straightened 
that  out  after  blood-curriUng  rebel  yelU 
and  maledictions  emanating  from  the  large 
and  ominous-looking  Upper  Coos  conUngent 
on  the  right  side  of  the  big  gym. 

Once  the  last  gun  had  sounded  the  place 
went  wUd.  The  Pltuburg  crowd.  Joined  by 
fans  from  all  over  the  North  Country,  set 
up  a  din  which  all  but  tore  the  roof  off. 
while  the  triumphant  team  hoUted  Coach 
David  Hall  to  their  shoulders  snd  lugged 
him  out  of  the  place  Pittsburg  High  (en- 
rollment 74.  msle  enrollment  31 )  had  come 
In  with  the  first  Stat*  chsmplonshlp  ever  to 
oome  to  the  fsr  North  Country  In  NJJJ.AA. 
competition. 

ZNO    or    A    LONG    TWAll 

The  road  which  led  to  victory  Saturday 
night  aras  a  long  one.  literally  and  figura- 
tively. "Hie  Pltuburg  High  kids  travel  far- 
ther than  any  team  in  New  Hampshire  every 
year,  as  they  descend  with  regularity  from 
their  ArcUc  fastnesses  to  smite  the  opposi- 
tion hip  and  thigh  ThU  year,  after  losing 
four  seniors  by  graduation,  they  figured  they 
might  Just  get  Into  the  Class  S  play-offs  be- 
csuse they  always  do.  but  nolwdy  reaUy 
figured  It  was  THE  year.     It  was. 

With  an  11-5  season  record  and  7th-place 
NHIJt-A  standing,  they  thumped  Ashland 
55-43  In  the  opening  round,  then  barely  got 
by  Kpplng  in  overUme.  49-47  In  overtime  In 
the  quarterfinals  >t  Wolfeboro  last  Monday 
night. 

In  Durham  Wednesday  night  the  Maroon 
and  White  took  on  Marlborough  High  In  the 
semi-finals,  snd  won  It  at  the  foul  Une  with 
17  free  throws  good,  for  a  47-43  victory. 
Thayer  High,  meanwhile,  also  was  hot  In  the 
rrec-tiirow  department  as  they  msde  It  by 
Raymond  58-51.  to  set  the  scene  tor  Satur- 
day night's  festivities. 

With  s  trip  to  Wolfeboro  and  two  appear- 
ances In  Durhsm  on  tap  for  the  same  week, 
the  logistics  of  all  this  must  have  been  some- 
what awesome,  but  It  all  worked  out.  By  the 
time  the  Panthers  took  the  court  In  the 
finals  against  Thayer  Saturday  night  there 
wasn't  room  for  a  sardine  in  the  3500-seat 
Field  House,  and  one  whole  side  ot  the  place 
was  flllcd  with  sturdy  yeomanry  who  had 
made  their  way  down  from  the  far  North 
by  everything  from  bus  to  dogsled. 

Senior  snd  Uam  Captain  Don  Anderson 
(3ft  polnU)  kept  the  never-say-dle  Pantbera 
m  the  scrap  all  the  way.  as  Thayer  aUyed 
within  a  point  or  two  the  whole  route  but 
could  never  quite  get  out  In  front.  Wayne 
Blals  widened  the  margin  to  40-36  as  the  last 
period  opened.  Thayer's  Gary  Hamlin  made 
It  40-38.  and  things  looked  rough  with  four 
fouU  each  on  Anderson  and  tall  Wayne  Blals. 
Soott  MerriU  and  Hamlin  swapped  baskets, 
Merin  tOMed  in  a  foul  and  Anderson  a  field 
goal  and  it  was  46-40  with  a  uttle  over  lour 
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Bilniit«a  to  fo.  Jobn  Oomarlo  hooped  on« 
for  Thayer.  Aiulenoa  cune  teck  with  one  of 
bU  on  aud  then  (ed  to  Uerrlll,  and  with 
43  woond*  left  that  was  enough.  The  fans 
took  over,  and  the  itAge  waa  set  for  one  of 
the  biggest  home-comings  ever. 


Viet  Staff  of  Life — I :  Rkc  Shorti«e 
Acute,  Pricei  Soar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MaaTi,AMD 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  BEPBKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  I9S7 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  no  letup  In  report*  of 
waste,  poor  planning.  Inefficiency  In 
transportation  and  cargo  handling,  theft 
and  collusion  Involving  the  Vietnam  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tlonal  Development. 

F\jr  the  past  2  months.  Helen  Dellch 
Bentley.  maritime  editor  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  has  been  filing  dally  dis- 
patches describing  the  "congestion  and 
chicanery"  resulting  from  the  US  effort 
to  glut  the  Vietnamese  market  Willi 
enough  goods  to  keep  prices  down. 

Most  of  AID'S  weak  rationale  for  the 
congestion  and  chicanery— Priority  of 
the  fight  against  Inflation — evaporates 
vrith  reports  that  the  supply  of  rice — the 
chief  food  of  the  Vietnamese — has  de- 
teriorated to  an  all-time  low.  If  the 
AID  program  Is  not  effective  enough  to 
prevent  Uie  price  of  the  most  important 
commodity  In  Vietnam  from  soaring  30 
to  50  percent  In  one  recent  week  alone, 
as  Mrs.  Bentley  reports,  we  certainly 
have  reason  to  doubt  the  effectiveness  of 
the  rest  of  the  AID  program's  operation. 

The  U.S.  Qovemment  Is  not  the  only 
party  at  fault  In  the  rice  crisis,  by  any  ■ 
means.    But  Mrs.  Bentley  reports  that 
AID'S    planning    has    been    poor.    She 
states; 

No  one  seemed  to  be  watching  the  rice 
market  closely. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Bentley  claims: 

Losses  of  rice  In  the  Saigon  area  have  In- 
creased, either  through  dsmsge  or  thievery, 
since  the  mUltary  began  to  dUcharge  these 
bulk  commodltlee  for  AID  The  loss  U  esti- 
mated to  have  soared  from  2  to  15  percent. 

There  U  reason  to  fear — 

She  says — 
that  ss  the  rice  U  dlscliaiged  from  the  ships 
In  Saigon  port,  much  of  it  sriU  be  stolen  be- 
tween the  time  It  leaves  the  veaaeU  and  the 
time  It  reaches  a  dUtributlon  point. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Bentley  reports  that  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  rice  shortage 
Is  "the  failure  of  shipments  from  the 
United  States  to  meet  their  schedules  " 
because  the  old.  foreign-flag  ships 
chartered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  them  have  broken 
down  enroute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  appropriate  Increasing  funds  to 
aid  Vietnam.  Congress  should  also  have 
the  facts  that  would  enable  It  to  exercise 
It*  oversight  functions  In  an  Informed 
manner. 
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Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Mra. 
BenOey'5  series  of  three  srUcles  on  the 
rice  shortage  In  Vletnani.  published  m 
the  Baltimore  Sun  on  March  11-13.  In 
theBiconn: 

\T>tom  lb«  Balumor*  Sun,  MM.  11.  Hflll 
vm  9r»FT  or  Lnr».  I— Rici  8ho«t»oi  Acim, 

PCICCS    80AB 

( nu  U  me  first  ol  thra  srlielej  on  tht 
rice  tituatitm  in  Vietit^m.) 

(Bj  Boleo  DeUcS  B«nOey) 

SuooM  M«rch  9.— Rice,  tht  StaB  of  life  In 
Vleuum.  bM  reached  •  cnucal  stage.  Amer- 
ican oo»emment  offlclaU  conceded  today. 

The  price  on  all  gradea  haa  aoared  from 
30  lo  50  per  cent  during  the  laat  week  alone 
and  suppuee  are  at  an  all-time  low. 

Hoarding  already  U  taking  place  deaplte 
uaaurancea  from  American  quartera  that 
plenty  of  rice  la  en  niute  from  the  Cnlted 
States  and  that  there  ahould  be  ample  aup- 
pUea. 

SAMK   pakOtCnOM 

However,  thai  aame  prediction  was  made 
by  the  same  offlclala  before  Tet.  the  Chlneae 
Kew  Year,  one  month  ago.  Instead  of  Im- 
proving the  situation  has  deteriorated  to 
an  all-tune  low  In  a  naUon  whoae  main  sub- 
sistence Is  rice. 

The  neit  month,  and  particularly  the  next 
two  weeks,  are  expected  to  b*  parUcularly 
critical  because  only  30.000  tons,  or  two 
weeks'  supply,  la  known  to  be  In  storage  for 
the  entire  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The 
monthly  consumpOon  rate  now  la  72.000 
tons  and  U  ateadUy  rising. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  shoruge. 
and  consequent  Inflationary  spiral.  U  the 
failure  of  shipments  from  the  Dnlted  States 
to  meet  their  achedulea.  ,     .  ,^   . 

That  faUure  la  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  old  foreign-flag  shlpo  which 
have  been  chartered  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agrtcuture  have  broken  down 

Fifty  thousand  tons  scheduled  for  deliv- 
ery laat  month  failed   to  arrive. 

Out  of  as  freighters  listed  to  bring  rice  to 
Vietnam  between  rebruary  and  April,  only 
5  were  of  American  registry.  Only  one  of 
the  American  ships  had  a  fuU  cargo  aboard, 
while  all  of  the  foreign  ships  were  exclu- 
sively chartered  for  the  uansporMUon  of 
rice. 

Other  reasons  cited  by  worried  United 
states  omclals  for  the  current  crisis  are: 

1  Supplies  from  the  Mekong  DelM  area 
are  decreasmg  monthly  as  the  fighting  In 
the  area  Increases. 

2  The  planning  haa  been  poor.  While  no 
one  seemed  to  be  watching  the  rice  market 
closely,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment flooded  south  Vietnam  with  lertll- 
lier.  which  U  sUll  a  controversial  subject 
here. 

3.  Food  consumpUon  la  rising  and  produc- 
tion decreasing. 

4  UKses  of  rice  In  the  Saigon  area  have 
Increased,  either  through  damage  or  thiev- 
ery, since  the  mUltary  began  to  ducharge 
these  bulk  oommodltlea  tor  AID.  The  loss 
u  estimated  to  have  soared  from  2  to  15 
per  cent. 

Vietnamese  buameaa  Interests  and  political 
leaders  also  mention  AID  In  regard  to  poor 
planning  However,  a  public  criticism  made 
today  In  the  local  press  by  an  offldal  In  the 
rinance  Ministry  Is  luppoeed  to  be  retracted 
tomorrow,  an  AID  spokesman  said. 

RoaaOINC  CHABOKD 

The  Vietnamese  also  cite  hoarding  by  Chi- 
nese merchanu  who  control  the  rice  stocka 
and  the  refusal  of  Thailand  and  PWmoaa  to 
sell  rice  to  South  Vietnam  at  reasonable 
prices. 

For  instance.  Pormoaa  bad  made  an  agree- 
ment to  sell  some  20.000  tons  of  rice  to  Viet- 
nam provided  Vietnam  also  would  buy 
40.000  tons  of  steel  from  free  China.    How- 


ever when  the  Vietnamese  went  there  to 
conclude  the  deal.  Formosa  allegedly  in- 
creased the  price.  The  matter  la  not  beUeved 
to  be  closed  yet. 

Both  Thai  and  Pormosan  interests  have 
made  It  clear  to  the  Vietnamese  that  they 
can  obulo  sufBclent  funds  from  the  United 
States'  therefore  those  natlona  are  seeking 
higher  prices  for  their  rice,  since  the  world 
supply  Is  short. 

The  cheapest  grsde  of  local  rice  had  risen 
from  31  puistera  per  kUo  on  February  27  to 
28  plasters  last  Monday.  Smce  then  the 
price  has  risen  as  high  as  35  plssters. 


paicxa,  JUMP 
The  price  for  the  top  grade  was  reported 
by  American  sources  to  have  risen  during  the 
same  period  from  32%  plasters  per  kilo  to 
40  plasters.  However,  to  buy  It  on  the  mar- 
ket today,  one  has  to  pay  between  43  and  48. 
according  to  the  Vietnamese. 

One  year  ago.  the  various  grades  of  rice 
sold  for  about  one  half  of  their  present  "offl- 
dal"  price,  or  about  one  third  of  the  present 
purchase  price. 

At  the  present  time,  three  ships  with  a 
total  of  22.600  tons  of  rice  are  dlschargUig 
their  cargo  in  the  Saigon  port  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  1000  tons  each  P«r  day.  ac- 
cording to  an  AID  spokesman.  The  Tborfrid 
was  12.000  tons,  the  Pericles  O.C,  7.500.  and 
the  American  Oriole.  3,100  tons. 

However,  since  rice  must  go  through  the 
rather  Intricate  and  unsavory  system  of  ware- 
housing In  the  Chinese  Cholon  area  here.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  It  becomes  available 
to  the  peaaanu.  And  how  much  will  be  sold 
to  them  at  the  so-caUed  "omclal"  prices  U 
another  unknown  factor. 

woain-wma  laxMO 
The  current  shoruge  of  rice  In  South  Viet- 
nam—once an  exporter  of  some  800.000  tona 
annually— reflects  a  world-wide  trend. 

Even  the  United  States,  whose  rice  the 
Vietnamese  do  not  particularly  Uke  because 
It  U  inferior  to  their  own  lowest  grade,  la 
going  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to 
produce  750  OOO  tona  to  prevent  famine  here 
during  this  year. 

American  olBclals  said  that  amount  will  be 
brought  here  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, but  the  deUUs  will  not  be  made  public 
udUI  Monday. 

It  Is  known  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  urging  Vietnam  to  use  her  foreign  ex- 
change to  pay  for  some  300.000  Ulna,  but  st 
this  point  It  Is  believed  a  deal  will  be  worked 
out  on  counterpart  basis. 

WtU.   BX   BOOOMT  OtmilGHT 

Some  450.000  tons  will  be  paid  for  outright 
by  the  United  States  without  any  attempt  to 
cloak  the  money  exchange.  In  1986.  the 
UiUted  States  furnished  480.000  tons  to  South 
Vietnam  without  restrictions. 

American  rice  sells  for  less  than  any  of 
the  local  rice  becauae  It  doea  not  have  the 
aame  quaUty.  However,  even  though  It  u 
cheaper,  the  Vietnamese  are  not  fond  of  It 
becauae  they  say  It  tastes  musty  and  Is 
polished. 

I  From  the  Baltimore  8un.  Mar,  12.  1967 1 
Vnr  Stapt  op  ttri.  II— Minktst  Snuu-Vr 
le  Expccrxs 
(This  Is  the  second  ol  three  articles  on  Ota 
role  of  rice  In  the  economy  of  Vietnam.) 
(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentleyl 
SsiGoH.  March  11— A  shake-up  In  the  Mln- 
Utry  of  Economy  and  Finance  U  expected 
within  days  as  a  result  of  the  rice  crisis  here. 
It  Is  understood  that  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  la  most  displeased  that  rice  slocks  have 
dropped  to  an  all-time  low.  while  prices  are 
at  as  all-time  high,  having  Jumped  30  to  60 
per  cent  In  the  past  ten  days. 
XNPXjk-noH  spaaKkO 
Not  only  la  there  concern  about  the  price 
of  rice  but  of  the  entire  Inflationary  spiral 
It  bsa  sparked,  off. 


Since  both  problems  fall  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Mlnlatry  of  Finance  and  Econ- 
omy, that  la  where  beada  would  roll.  Top 
people  In  that  department — oiUy  recently 
recomblned  Into  one— are  quivering  over 
posslbls  ousters. 

There  U  no  nUnlster  headmg  the  depart- 
ment right  now.  so  It  will  be  Imposalble  to 
Are  Its  top  man.  _     „     , 

Oovernor  Hahn  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Vietnam  was  elated  to  take  over  that  poal- 
tlon  but  the  current  crisis  nugbt  change 
that  It  depends  on  how  much  Oovernor 
Hahn  has  had  to  do  with  the  apparent  failure 
to  buy  enough  rice  to  head  off  this  crials. 

Presumably  rice  and  the  ability  of  Vietnam 
to  buy  It  were  the  principal  subjects  dis- 
cussed today  at  a  lengthy  aesslon  of  mlnlatry 
officials, 

Vietnamese  officials  apparently  have  been 
reluctant  to  spend  any  pa»t  of  their  foreign 
exchange,  now  at  a  record  high  of  8300.000.- 
000  for  rice  In  nearby  oountriea  such  as  For- 
mosa or  Thailand. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  both  For- 
mosa and  Thailand  are  trying  to  "hold  up" 
Vietnam  as  far  as  price  U  coocemed  because 
they  feel  It  can  get  all  the  money  It  wants 

from  the  United  States.  

Whether  a  reported  purchase  of  20.000  tons 
from  Formosa  has  been  completed  remains 
unknown  today.  A  hitch  developed  when 
Formosa  raised  the  price  near  the  conclusion 
of  the  negotlaUons. 

American  officlala  have  been  urging  the 
Vietnamese  for  some  weeks  to  spend  part  of 
their  foreign  exchange  to  buy  rice— both  be- 
cause Vietnam's  exchange  la  conaldered 
atrong  since  It  represenu  about  one-half 
of  one  year's  purchsaes  from  abroad  and 
becauae  the  United  SUtes  Is  running  low  on 
its  own  stocks  of  rice. 
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V3.  uci  iMPorrrD 

Today,  It  w»»  offlclftUy  announced  that 
VletoAm  will  Import  an  addlUonal  300.000 
tons  of  rice  from  the  United  8tat««  under 
an  agreement  to  be  algnad  Monday  between 
Tran  Van  Do  Minuter  ot  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Yesterday.  It  had  been  said  thla  would 
bring  total  Imports  from  the  United  SUtes 
this  year  to  750.000  tona.  Today,  the  flgure 
given  was  650.000  tons. 

Exactly  how  It  la  to  be  paid  for  la  not  yet 
lutown.  However,  due  to  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  American  offlclals  to  say  the  extra  rice 
was  purchased.  It  can  be  presumed  that  Viet- 
nam managed  to  work  out  an  arrangement 
whereby  It  does  not  have  to  use  any  ot  Its 
foreign  exchange. 

HSAU  SKIPFED 

Because  of  the  high  prlc«  of  rice.  It  U  said 
that  many  peasanto  are  beginning  to  skip 
meaU.  Bice  U  the  only  foodstuff  which  many 
of  tfio  coolies  eat  during  a  day.  Peasants 
can  be  seen  on  Saigon  streeu  with  their  bowls 
of  rice  and  chopsUcks  ai  almost  any  hour 
of  the  day. 

Parents  are  apparently  cutung  down  their 
own  intake  In  order  to  provide  more  for  their 
children. 

Although  no  cases  of  starvaUon  have  been 
reoprted.  It  Is  known  that  many  are  Just 
getting  by. 

The  worst  port  of  the  rice  picture  U  that 
other  commodities  follow  Its  price  rise.  Here 
they  say,  "Everything  follows  the  price  of 
rice."*  It  la  compared  to  the  saying  In  Europe 
that  "Everything  follows  the  price  of  bread." 
In  Saigon.  If  rice  goes  up  1  plaster,  other 
items  usually  go  up  2. 

Chinese  soup,  which  often  is  the  only  other 
nourishment  peasants  can  afford,  has  risen 
from  10  plasters  a  bowl  to  40.  Chickens, 
which  six  montlia  ago  sold  for  50  plasters, 
today  sell  between  200  and  350.  Rau  muong. 
a  popular,  watercress -like  vegetable,  is  bring- 
ing 5  plasters  for  the  poorer  quality  and  20 
for  the  better.  It  was  1  and  2  plasters  only 
a  few  months  ago. 

While  food  prices  have  Increased  as  much 
as  300  percent  on  some  Itema  during  the 


past  year,  wages  have  risen  only  an  average 
of  about  30  peroent. 

The  take-home  pay  of  the  workera  Is  even 
law  because  a  salary  tax  is  being  withheld 
now.  Some  sources  claim  that  these  workers 
also  will  have  to  pay  an  Inoocne  tax  later  on. 

SBCKET   VTOCKS   OOVGUT 

since  there  are  rumbles  that  many  Chi- 
nese warehousemen  are  hoarding  large  quan- 
tities of  rice— the  oflSclal  stock  pile  Is  down 
to  two  weeks'  supply  both  in  SeJgon  and  up- 
country— police  were  said  to  be  LnauguraUng 
a  search  of  the  warehoitses  in  an  effort  to  lo- 
cate some  of  this  rice,  which  la  being  sold  on 
tbe  black  market. 

In  recent  weeks,  tbe  United  SUtes  Agency 
for  laternatlooal  Development  has  Justified 
tbe  clogging  of  the  port  with  fertlllaer. 
cement,  steel  and  producU  that  conalgneM 
have  been  reluctant  to  Uke  by  saying  that 
having  large  stocks  on  hand  would  hobble 
the  black  market. 

However,  during  the  course  of  the  ordering 
and  planning,  someone  apparently  forgot  to 
look  into  rice — tbe  principal  commodity  in 
this  nation. 

HAXD  TO  arr 

At  the  aame  time.  It  is  said  by  Vietnamese 
that  even  though  there  are  substantial  quan- 
tities of  steel  and  cement  around,  one  has  to 
pay  about  three  times  a  "normal  price"  to  get 
any.  The  Chlneae  Importen,  they  claim, 
keep  tbe  materials  In  storage  until  they  are 
able  to  get  black  market  prices  for  them. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  given  for  the 
Immediate  crisis  In  rice  is  that  at  least  SO.OOO 
XODM  sclieduled  for  delivery  last  month  failed 
to  arrive  In  Vietnam  when  ships  encountered 
heavy  weather  and  breakdowns. 

Although  a  total  of  120.000  tons  la  sched- 
uled to  reach  here  in  March.  It  will  take  time 
to  discharge  and  distribute  It  among  the  peo- 
ple. Nobody  will  estimate  how  much  time 
win  be  needed.  That  alone  can  determine 
whether  tbe  Incoming  rice  can  stem  the  crisis. 

(Prom  tbt  BalUmore  Sun.  Mar.  13.  1967] 

Viet  Statt  or  Hf«.  in — lUca  DuaTH  Dua  to 

Paicsa,  Thktt 

Thit  is  tht  te«t  in  a  series  on  the  role  of 
rice  in  the  Vietnamese  economj/. 

(By  Helen  DeUch  Bentley) 

Saigon,  March  II.— Any  ship  transporting 
even  tbe  smallest  amount  of  rice  la  being 
given  top  priority  In  the  port  of  Saigon. 

Discharging  la  slated  to  take  place  on  a 
two-sfalft  basis,  li  neceeaary.  In  ordco-  to  re- 
move at  least  one  thousand  tona  dally  firom 
every  veasel.  The  double  shift  is  to  offset  the 
present  shortage  ot  this  sufl  ct  life  of  the 
Vletnameae  people. 

Special  efforta  are  being  made  to  ter  to 
■peed  rice  to  tbe  fiOO  distributing  poiota  tn 
and  around  Ssigoc  In  an  effort  to  ward  off 
further  hoarding  and  black  market  aelllng. 

MO   Oin   SABXS 

Rice  haa  become  ao  crlUoal  In  supply  and 
prtoe  here  that  no  one  In  the  Vletnanneee 
poUtioei  arena  dares  discuss  It  c^>enly.  One 
Vietnamese  source,  who  haa  been  most  help- 
ful on  aubjecu  dealing  with  black  market- 
ing, pilferage,  and  Oovernment  bribery, 
almply  clammed  up  today  with  tDe  remark, 
"It's  Just  too  risky  to  talk  about  rice." 

He  did  acknowledge  that  the  blame  abould 
be  shared  equally  by  tbe  United  SUtes  Agency 
for  International  Developcoent.  Vietnamese 
poUUdans.  and  tbe  supplying  oountriea  at 
Pormoaa  and  Thailand. 

Tbe  latter  two  oountriea  sre  biking  their 
prtcea  far  beyond  what  Soutb  Vietnam  facte 
It  should  pay  for  rioe.  They  believe  that  ths 
coffers  of  Uncle  Sam  wUl  make  tbe  funds 
available  to  the  warring  nation, 
maxaxn  mx  pbick 

A  deal  for  30,000  tons  of  rice  from  Pormoaa 
was  concluded,  but  only  after  Gbc  oountry 
raised  tbe  price  oooalderably  even  ttuugli 
Vietnam  also  agreed  to  purcbaae  aome  40,000 
tona  o<  eteel. 


A  little  less  than  two  weeks*  supply  of  rice 
is  oo  hand  right  now.  However.  United 
SUtes  and  Vietnam  offlclals  hope  tbe  Incom- 
ing ships  will  be  ffufllclent  to  Uke  care  of 
the  Immediate  needs  so  that  tbe  stocks  will 
not  have  to  be  drained  off  further. 

At  the  same  time.  AID  offlclals  believe  the 
price  will  drop  back  from  Its  peak.  But  the 
Vietnamese  do  not  t>elleve  there  will  be  any 
noticeable  price  rollback.  They  think  that 
Inflation  ha«  hit  and  la  here  to  sUy. 

Both  agree  that  no  one  probably  will  go 
hungry  although  they  might  not  eat  aa  well 
as  they  have  In  the  past. 

However,  the  Vietnamese  do  not  agree  with 
AID  offlclals  that  price  hikes  on  rice  Is  good 
becauae  the  farmers  receive  more  money  for 
their  goods.  7'he  local  people  point  out  that 
the  ooolles  who  grow  tbe  rice  do  not  receive 
any  mere  money  because  they  are  paid  only 
a  niggardly  amount  of  rice  by  tbe  farm  own- 
ers for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  Tbe 
big  owners  may  receive  more,  but  not  the 
man  tilling  the  fields. 

AUZmiCAN-rLAC    SHIPS 

Failure  of  ships  to  arrive  on  schedule  due 
to  breakdowns  and  weather  baa  been  the 
cause  of  the  current  crisis.  Today  one  Amer- 
ican spokesnum  said  that  It  has  been  dlffl- 
cult  for  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to 
charter  freighters  because  11  has  tieen  ao  slow 
paying  demurrage  cosU  to  scores  Of  owners 
for  the  30  to  120  day  delays  Incurred  laat 
year  when  the  entire  port  was  congested  both 
with  military  and  commercial  cargo. 

Demurrage  on  American-flag  ships  begins 
at  about  %2.B00  per  day  and  can  go  up  aa 
high  as  M.OOO,  depending  on  tbe  type  of 
veeael  involved.  Foreign-Hag  ships  cost  only 
11,000  a  day  It  they  are  of  the  undependable 
Liberty  type  and  can  amount  to  as  much  as 
»3.000  to  ^.000.  again  depending  on  tbe  age 
and  type  of  vessel. 

Even  though  the  United  SUtes  makes  the 
rice  available  at  no  cost  under  the  Public 
Law  400  Program,  booking  arrangemenU  are 
concluded  both  by  the  United  Suies  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  recipient  nation. 

"mere  la  reason  to  fear  that  as  the  rice  is 
discharged  from  tbe  ahlps  In  Saigon  port. 
much  of  It  will  be  stolen  between  tbe  time 
It  leaves  the  vessels  and  the  time  It  reachce 
a  distribution  point.  As  far  as  could  be 
learned  tonight,  no  special  efforu  were  be- 
ing made  to  guard  the  bags  en  route. 

SALABLE  nr  SLACK  UAKKXT 

Since  rice  has  become  so  expensive.  It  would 
be  more  salable  on  the  black  market  tban 
many  of  the  goods  stolen  from  barges  and 
Bam.pans  in  the  port  over  the  last  sdrteen 
months. 

Some  sources  eertlmaU  that  during  normal 
times,  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  tbe  rice 
disappears  before  It  arrives  at  a  normal  out- 
let. Others  claim  tbe  outside  flgure  Is  too 
high,  but  concede  that  the  30  might  not  be. 

WAaEHODBXMEN    GET   UOKET 

Out  Of  10.000  tons,  the  loss  of  3.000— or 
even  1 ,000— U  stlU  substantial. 

All  ot  the  rice — Including  that  which  la 
stolen — Is  made  available  to  tbe  peasanu  and 
ooollas,  ao  some  American  offlclals  do  not 
consider  this  as  being  lost-  Tbe  fact  that 
the  wareliousemen  receive  all  oS  tbe  revenue 
does  not  bother  them. 

This  la  tbe  explanation  of  bow  the  ware- 
houseman builds  up  his  supply  to  aell: 

Bogs  of  rice  are  discharged  in  Saigon  port 
onto  sampans.  Junks,  and  barges  for  bovlng 
up  narrow  rT"<^l»  leading  into  the  Cholon 
district  where  moet  of  the  warehouses  are 
owned  by  Chinese.  As  the  peaaante  remove 
the  bags  from  the  boaU,  they  are  given  extra 
piastres  for  every  bag  that  they  might  dam- 
age. 

ALL  THE  aXCKIFTa 

Tor  each  damaged  tiag,  the  warehouseman 
la  credited  ao  much  rioe.  He  then  takes  tbat 
rloa  to  which  he  Is  '-entttl«d''~aften  xoort 
ot  that  In  a  bag — mlUa  It  ao  tbat  It  la  men 
Uke  the  TUtnamese  product  and  atila  tt  at 


prices  higher  than  would  have  been  paid  If 
It  had  moved  through  normal  ''***ti"Ht  as 
American  rice.  The  warehouseman  collects 
all  of  the  receipts. 

Bags  also  are  slipped  off  tbe  stem  of  the 
bargee  when  no  one  Is  looking  and  hidden 
until  It  Is  time  to  go  home. 

This  procedure  Is  possible  because  the  sys- 
tem of  tallying  goods  received  in  Saigon  port 
has  never  been  satisfactory.  Often  the  Ully 
organizations  are  In  collusion  with  the  steve- 
dore companies  and  others  so  that  the  steam- 
ship company  receives  unwarranted  claims 
for  abort  counts  and  damage.  This  happens 
even  though  the  damage  might  occur  far 
away  from  tbe  harbor  after  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  steamship  line  has  ended. 

Because  of  this  sysum.  It  la  difficult  to 
pinpoint  exactly  where  the  rice  has  been  lost 
or  damaged  since  warehousemen  literally 
have  a  free  hand.  Reporu  that  these  ware- 
bous«anen  have  stocks  of  rioe  hidden  away 
baa  purred  a  searching  squad  Into  action, 
although  nothing  has  been  reported  to  date. 


B«Ue?iUc,  Mkli.,  Hi(h  School  Debtte 
Teui  Win  Sbtc  Trtk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  KICHIOAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  20.  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  ven?  proud  to  report  that  the  1966- 
67  debating  team  of  the  Belleville  High 
School,  tn  my  congressional  district,  has 
won  the  Michigan  High  School  Debating 
Championship. 

These  young  men  and  women  will  par- 
ticipate June  19  to  22.  In  the  National 
Forensic  League  National  Tournament  to 
be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  am  i^ersonally  very  proud  of  these 
high  school  students,  and  proud  that  they 
have  brought  thSk  honor  to  their  school 
and  to  their  community.  Therefore.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  newspaper  account  of  their 
Victory  as  reported  in  the  Belleville  En- 
terprise Roman: 
BstixviiXE  HiCR  School  t>eBATE  TUM  Wots 

BTATt    TTTLE 

BEU.EvnxK. — Tlie  ]{>M~-fi7  DebaUng  Team 
of  the  Belleville  High  Scbocri  Is  the  new 
Michigan  High  School  Debstlng  Champlons- 

Tbc  coveted  title  was  won  by  tbe  Belle- 
ville High  School  Debaters  last  Prida; 
(March  11)  at  Rackham  Auditorium  on  the 
Unlveialty  of  Michigan  campus.  Ann  Artwr. 
when  team  nu^mbcra  defeated  Royal  Oak 
Kimball  High  School  In  the  sUte  final  com- 
petition sessions. 

Friday's  final  marked  the  second  year  in  a 
row  that  tbe  Belleville  Debaters  were  re- 
pr^«ntc<d  In  the  finals. 

The  new  sute  champions  now  will  attend 
the  National  FOrenalc  League  National  Tour- 
nament to  lie  held  at  Nashville.  Tenn..  June 
lB-33. 

It  was  the  SOth  Annual  SUte  Champion- 
ship DebaU. 

School  Offlclals  and  admlnUtraUve  staff 
pervonoel  of  BellevUle  High  School  and  area 
resldenta  Monday  were  stlU  beaming  wltb 
pride  at  tbe  continued  success  of  tbe 
school's  debating  team. 

The  school's  four-member  debating  team 
defeated  BatUe  Oresk  Central  High  School, 
laat  year's  cbampioas.  In  semi-final  compett- 
tton.  ^ 

Tbe  BeDavtlle  team  lias  been  on  top  In  oa- 
ItaSiiig  drclea  throughout  tbe  year. 
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More  than  400  high  scbools  In  tb«  state 
participated. 

Bdle-rtU*  and  KlmbaU  becama  flnallala 
and  mfttcbAd  wlti  Frtday.  Th«  nnaUate  t»- 
celT»d  watcho*  at  a  Friday  luncbwin. 

The  (our  member  leam  al»o  won  the  dl»- 
trlct  and.re^onal  compeuclon  prior  to  mat- 
ing Battle  Creek  Central. 

At  the  final.  Belleville  took  the-  Afflnna- 
tlv«  and  waa  repreaentod  by  Ulae  Uarylyn 
Smith  and  Idu  Doreen  Skardaraay.  whUe 
Kimball  on  the  Negative  waa  represented  by 
student*  and  Benlors  Ken  Caaebeer  and  Glenn 
Barclay. 

The  tople  for  the  flnal  debate  wai  "Re- 
■otved:  That  the  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
United  States  ehouW  be  limited  to  mlUtary 
ftMlatanca." 

The  four  debaters  presented  two  apeechee. 
one  oonstmotlve  and  one  rebuttal. 

Mt—  Smith  ts  the  daughter  of  Ur.  and  Mrs. 
Oeofge  A.  Smith  of  45541  Harmony  Lane;  and 
MLH  Skard&rasy  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mn.  George  H.  Skardaraay  of  4a3«l  Harmony 
Lane.     Both  of  Belleville. 

Other  members  of  the  debate  team  are 
Oerald  Bluhm.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E>onald 
Blubm  of  335  Brain  street,  and  Mlsa  Gloria 
Price  (te«un  captain),  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Price  of  96O0  Hannan  road. 

The  four  debaters  ha^e  been  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Judith  Tappan.  debate 
ooach  for  the  last  three  yean  of  high  school. 
All  are  presently  seniors. 

The  varsity  debaters  participated  In 
rought  competition  throughout  the  states  of 
Michigan  and  Ohio  this  year. 

They  entered  the  seml-flnals  two  weeks  ago 
with  a  reeonl  of  110  debates  and  eight  loesM. 
Tba  taam  baa  won  over  80  trophies  and 
pUqoes  so  far  during  the  year. 


"Braia  Drak"  Probleoi  It  Mmay  SiJeil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  PHASER 

or  scDonsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPBESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  20.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "brain  drain"— the  siphoning 
of  skllla  from  the  poor  natlona  by  the 
wealthy  nation«— is  a  source  of  growing 
concern.  The  chief  author  of  a  bill  to 
counteract  this  problem  Is  Senator 
MoNDALt,  of  Minnesota. 

His  ideas  on  this  subject  are  attract- 
ing more  attention  all  the  time.  Earlier 
this  month  he  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Saturday  Review.  The  article  was  the 
subject  of  an  editorial  in  the  March  16 
Minneapolis  Spokesman,  a  weekly  news- 
paper In  my  district.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

MONDALa  OH  TBK  U.S.  "BUIN  DEAXN" 

In  a  piece  on  the  "brain  drain"  in  the 
March  11  Saturday  ReTlew.  Senator  Walter 
MoodsJe  has  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the 
most  dUScult  problems  facing  the  world 
today — the  advanced  nations  and  the  de- 
veloping nations  allfce. 

The  rich  nations,  ha  points  out,  are  liter- 
ally robbing  the  poor  nations  of  their  limited 
resources  of  brains  and  skJlla.  The  United 
States  does  this  many  ways.  We  bring 
■tudents  from  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  study  at  our  Unlveraltlee,  and  then  we 
allow  the  best  of  them  to  stay  here  Instead 
of  going  back  home  to  apply  their  skills  and 
training  to  the  problems  of  their  own 
countries. 

Our  immigration  laws  make  It  easy  fcr 
people  to  migrate  who  have  been  the  bene- 


fldarlse  of  large  InvsstmenU  of  education 
&ud  training  by  their  o'wn  countries.  Ni- 
geria graduates  about  IB  doctors  a  year,  he 
potnta  out.  and  we  have  18  Nigerian  doctors 
working  In  the  United  Statea.  Tet  the  need 
for  phyaldans  In  Nigeria  Is  acute. 

As  Senator  Mondale  points  out,  the  prob- 
lem la  many-sided,  and  much  of  tlie  fault 
can  be  laid  to  the  developing  countries  them- 
•elvee.  American  scientists  and  technicians 
who  have  taken  assignments  in  such  coun- 
tries have  run  up  against  fnistrating.  If  not 
niaddening,  customs  and  tabooe.  An  agri- 
cultural scientist  working  with  an  Asian  col- 
lege of  agriculture  wiu  find,  for  example, 
tiiat  It  Is  socially  offensive  for  not  only  a 
professor,  but  a  student  of  agriculture,  to  go 
Into  the  fields  and  make  contact  with  the 
solll  And  an  Indian  student  recently  ob- 
served that  his  country's  agricultural  col- 
leges were  preparing  all  their  students  to 
be  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Naturally  the  best  of  the  brains  of  these 
countries  will  want  to  move  Into  an  Intel- 
lectual climate  where  their  talenu,  imagina- 
tions, can  have  free  play.  On  the  other 
hand,  Americans  working  in  these  countrle* 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  break  down  the  taboos. 
The  agricultural  scientist  who  got  his  stu- 
dents to  go  to  work  in  the  fields  opened 
up  to  them  an  entirely  new  dimension  of 
agricultural  education.  The  program  initi- 
ated by  Chester  Bowles  when  he  was  am- 
bassador to  India  (and  torpedoed  by  Elsen- 
hower Immediately  upon  his  becoming  Presi- 
dent) trained  talented  Indian  students  to 
go  Into  the  villages  and  work  Intimately  with 
their  people  on  the  many  problenu  of  sani- 
tation, production,  etc.,  which  t>eeet  them. 
One  of  the  problems  Is  that  while  econo- 
mies of  the  wealthier  nations  have  become 
specialized,  speclalixatlon  in  the  poorer  na- 
tions leads  only  to  fnistration.  The  Bowles 
Idea  was  that  100  mlUlon  people  each  adding 
a  dollar  to  the  economy  represented  more 
progress  than  a  $100  mlUloa  hydroelectric 
plant  or  steel  mUl. 

As  Senator  Mondale  remarks,  we  need  to 
look  at  our  Immigration  policies,  our  policies 
regarding  foreign  students,  and  the  content 
of  the  courses  of  education  offered  to  them. 


CoDuneBts  oa  WathingtoB  Scene  m 
E^tor't  Colama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  zixtHOta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
La  Grange  Citizen  Is  an  independent 
publication  serving  a  number  of  com- 
munities southwest  of  Chicago.  Its 
March  16.  1967.  publisher's  column. 
"This  'N*  That,*  presented  a  very  fasci- 
nating commentary  on  Issues  of  promi- 
nence here  on  the  Washington  scene.  I 
believe  this  editorial  commentary  worthy 
of  thoughtful  scrutiny : 

Thi  PuHLiSHD  Sats— This  'N*  That 
Having  dispatched  my  133rd  response, 
with  proper  data,  to  a  "yours  may  be  the 
lucky  number"  oo«ne-on  I  sm  provoked  to 
wonder  about  a  few  matters  pertaining  to 
this  latest  of  customer  stimulating  gim- 
micks. 

Has  Esther  Peterean.  before  her  tranafer 
from  the  conmuners  bureau  to  higher  eche- 
lon tasks,  ever  probed  the  actual  volume  of 
give-away  in  contrsat  to  the  procnised  "100 
mink  ooato",  "100  Oadlliaea",  "600  sporta 
oars"  etc.  etc.  so  blatantly  offeredf 


What  percentage  of  persona  on  the  Junk 
mall  list  who  get  these  overtures  to  share  In 
riches  respond  to  learn  whetlier  their  num- 
ber "la  one  already  chosen  by  coxnputor"? 
If  ao  [)er  cent  respond,  and  that  would  sta- 
tistically be  a  high  response,  how  many  have 
one  of  those  lucky  numbers?  In  other  words, 
what  percentage  of  the  100  mink  coats  are 
actually  given  away,  and  how  many  remain 
In  the  storage  vnulU  because  the  lucky  num- 
bers never  turned  upT  I!>o  the  non-buyers 
actually  have  a  chance? 

In  the  good  old  days  of  completing  "35 
words  or  less"  there  always  were  winneri 
of  the  prizea  oflered.  And  althotigh  the 
Judges  decUlons  were  flnsj  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  somehow  or  other  they  would  give 
someone  the  prize.  And.  if  you  were  In 
doubt,  you  could  aak  for  a  list  of  the  winners 
Apparently  It  is  much  lees  costiy  now 
to  offer  a  hundred  mink  coats,  than  It  was 
prevlotisly  to  offer  five  mink  coats. 

Opponents  to  "falr-houalng"  legislation 
were  [H-ovlded  with  added  argument  this 
week  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  King  made  a  public 
mtatement  supporting  the  view  that  the  un- 
seating of  Congressman  Adam  Clayton  PoweU 
was  motivated  by  racial  blaa. 

To  say  that  a  majority  of  the  members  ol 
tlie  House  of  RepreeentaUves  have  a  narrow. 
vindictive,  prejudiced  view  toward  negroes 
la  a  slander.  But  that  Is  not  the  full  extent 
of  the  import  of  Dr.  King's  remarks.  What 
he  said  permits  the  belief  that  he  oondones 
and  permit*  Immoral,  unethical,  braxen  be- 
haviour and  doee  not  approve  of  disciplining 
anyone  if  there  are  others  who  also  could  be 
found  guUty.  To  divert  attention  from  guilt 
by  accusing  the  congresa.  and  the  general 
public  of  racial  prejudice  in  Judging  is  a 
damaging  confession. 

The  damage  is  that  Dr.  King's  rtateopent 
will  give  credence  to  opinions  such  as  this, 
which  was  overheard  in  an  exchange  of  com- 
ments about  the  news  Item  reporting  Dr. 
King's  sUtement: 

"This  Is  what  you  will  have  to  contend 
with.  If  the  fsJr  hottslng  laws  are  passed  and 
enfcH-ced.  No  matter  what  your  reason  would 
be  for  not  seUlng  or  renting  to  a  n^o.  you 
wUl  be  accused  of  being  racially  bla«sd. 
There  wouldn't  be  any  Just  reason  for  not 
accepting  a  negro  as  tenant  or  buyer.  You 
would  be  accused  and  found  guilty  no  matter 
what  reasons  you  tiad,  and  even  If  you  had 
used  theee  same  reasons  for  not  selling  or 
renting  to  a  whlU  person." 

"I'm  sorry  to  admit  that  Dr.  King  blund- 
ered. Tour  argument  is  logical,  although 
I  am  sure  he  did  not  mean  to  have  tUs  support 
for  Powell  generall«ed".  a  fair  housing  law 
supporter  replied. 

Another  coff'ment  Included  the  remark: 
"How  does  King  Justify  bis  statement  when 
he  Is  aware  that  Powell's  candidacy  for  re- 
election is  opposed  by  another  negro,  one 
who  tuts  the  respect  of  many  whites  as  well 
BS  negroes?"  There  ore  persons  who  t>elleve 
that  Ueredlth  could  defeat  Powell  If  there 
were  enough  time  tor  proper  campaigning  be- 
fore the  election. 
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Jad{e  RiTert  Comnenti  on  the  Publicity 
OB  Adan  CUjrtoa  PoweU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    mew    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  19S7 
Mr.     KUPFERMAN.       Mr.     Speaker. 
Judge  Francis  E.  Rivers,  of  New  York 
City,  is  one  ol  the  great  Americans  whom 
I  have  iKen  privileged  to  know. 


During  hi»  lifetime  of  civic  service,  he 
has  been  a  living  exponent  of  the  at)illt7, 
character,  and  good  sense  to  l>e  found 
among  members  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity m  New  York  city  and  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Judge  Rivers,  recently  reUred  from  the 
City  mow  Civil  I  Court  ol  the  City  of 
New  York,  has  written  a  very  thoughtful 
letter  published  In  the  New  York  Timea 
of  Monday.  March  20.  1967,  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  my  coUeagues: 

POTLicrrr  on  Powbx 


Ocaicr  Lawrence,  Mast.,  Refional  Tech- 
nical and  Vocational  School 


To  THI  KotTOT:  The  teniatlonu  newi  cov- 
erage which  The  Tlmee  and  other  newe 
media,  both  preM  »n<l  televUlon.  have  given 
during  the  pajt  year  to  the  actions  ol  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  and  olhert.who  lllte  him  ad- 
vocau  aeparatlon  rather  Ihaa  Integration  ol 
Negroea  and  whites  in  American  IKe.  seems 
now  to  have  culminated  in  a  disturbing  sit- 
uation. The  movement  by  some  Negroea 
toward  reaegregatlon  has  wrested  the  center 
of  the  naUonal  stage  from  the  Inspiring 
struggle  made  by  Negroea  and  whites  to- 
gether for  deaegregaUon  and  equal  nghu. 
voTOta'  DKcmoM 

It  has  therefore  been  no  surprise  In  the 
face  of  the  publicity  colossus  which  has  been 
created  oX  Adam  Powell  and  his  cause  that 
oppoeltloD  to  hU  candidacy  In  the  special 
election  In  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District  appears  foolhardy  at  the  le«st.  Tlila 
U  most  unfortunate.  U  this  elecUon  la  to 
be  free  and  truly  democratic  Its  voters  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  at  least  to  say 
whether  they  approve  of  their  Kepresentatlve 
having  wUlfully  refused  to  appear,  either 
m  the  courts  of  his  own  sUte  or  In  the  Con- 
gress of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  present 
any  defense  to  serious  charges  tormaUy  en- 
tered against  him:  especially  If  he  really  be- 
lieved racial  prejudice  was  behind  theae 
charges.  ....      , 

While  It  la  aald  that  the  "negative  U  al- 
ways -newa'  more  than  the  "poalUve."  never- 
theleas  It  la  again  unlortunate  that  strong 
edltorUla  criticizing  Powell  have  been 
smothered  by  the  tremendous  (Vgure  made  of 
hUn  In  the  news  columns  through  accent  on 
the  "negaUve." 

KFTBCT   ON    BIOHTB   OaiV« 

The  disproportionate  publicity  thtis  given 
conduct  by  Negroes  which  U  deemed  racist 
In  character  can  have  the  effect,  whether 
Intended  or  not.  of  making  the  wbl»  public 
react  with  feelings  of  hate.  feer.  ridicule  o» 
superiority  toward  the  Negro  The  reault  H 
to  influence  the  public  mind  to  regard  the 
Negro  aa  a  peraon  displaced  and  alienated 
from  America's  mainstream. 

It  la  dUturblng  to  think  that  the  great 
momentum  of  the  civil  rlghM  movement, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  Americans  In  every  area,  might  be 
halted  for  an  Indefinite  period.  If  not  perma- 
nently, because  of  the  striving  by  press  and 
television  to  give  priority  to  news  on  the  baala 
of  Ita  sensational  impact  without  regard  to 
lu  effect  upon  the  public. 

I  believe  The  Times  should  reverse  this 
trend  and  reinstate  the  struggle  for  cItU 
rlghu  and  full  Integration  Into  proper  per- 
spective. This  would  restore  the  never-end- 
ing fight  to  eliminate  all  vesUges  ol  racial 
cuacrlmmatlon  to  the  dominant  place  which 
It  has  occupied  heretofore  In  the  public  con- 
sclouaneaa. 

Peancis  E.  Rrms. 

Wen?  York. 
(NoTlL— The  writer  served  for  two  term* 
as  luaUce  of  the  dty  (now  dvll)  court  and 
waa  a  member  cC  tbe  SUte  aiMmbly  Is 
ISM.) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACHuaaiia 
m  THE  BODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1967 
Mr.  MORSE  of  MassachusetU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  recent  years  there  has  lieen  a 
new  national  recognition  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  vocational  education.  Modem 
Industri'  of  all  types  increasingly  de- 
mands highly  trained  personnel,  and 
sound  vocational  training  will  be  in- 
creasingly critical  in  this  new  job  mar- 

One  of  the  most  exciting  examples  of 
vocational  training  is  the  Greater  Law- 
rence. Mass..  Regional  Technical  and  Vo- 
cational School.  Directed  by  James  A. 
Booth,  the  school  has  developed  some 
of  the  most  vital  new  techniques  of  school 
management  and  teaching. 

Yesterday,  writing  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
educational  reporter  Bertram  G.  Waters 
called  the  school  "a  model  for  the  State 
and  New  England. "  I  Include  the  article 
in  the  CoNCRCSsiONAL  Ricord  : 
ScxEWcr.       McniciMa.       Kdocation — OaaAT^ 

Lawkincs  RaolONSL  Ultra  iw  Vocatiomal 

EDOCATION    FIKLH 

(By  Beruam  G  Waters) 
ANOOvaa.— In  answer  to  a  crying  need, 
Massachusetts  communities  will  have  biUlt 
more  than  1100  mllUoD  In  new  vocational 
Bchools  by  1875.  Most  of  theae  faculties  wUl 
be  finished  In  the  next  three  years. 

Aa  cUles  and  towns  have  caught  up  with 
past  inadequacies  In  their  schools,  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  examine  trade  and  voca- 
tional programs  along  with  others. 

What  they  found.  In  general,  was  an  anti- 
quated range  of  faculties  where  outmoded 
programs  were  Uught.  often  to  the  studenU 
least  suited  for  them,  and  the  findings  have 
set  off  the  biUlding  boom. 

The  list  of  communities  at  work  on  new 
vocational  faculties  reads  uke  a  state  geo- 
graphical sampling:  Plttsfield.  tjulncy.  Pall 
River.  Worceeter.  Bedford.  Cnielmaford. 
Groton.  BUlerlca. 

A  few  communlUea.  like  thoae  that  built 
the  sute'a  first  regional  vocation  school  at 
North  Hanover,  are  way  ahead  and  have  be- 
come teat  tubes  for  the  latecomers. 

EarUer  cooperative  efforu  were  spawned 
largely  by  President  Kennedy's  Vocational 
Bducallon  Act  of  IMS  and  the  Higher  edu- 
cation Facilities  Act.  both  of  which  upgraded 
the  status  stuched  to  these  schools  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  funds  available. 

"UnUl  a  tew  years  ago."  says  state  Voca- 
tional Director  Uarkham.  "vocational  «du- 
caUon  waa  for  everyone's  kid  but  mine. 
Now  they're  nghUng  to  get  In  the  doors." 

The  new  schools  also  are  fighting  for  staJT. 
Markbam's  department  has  lost  a  dcoen 
supervisors  In  three  years  to  higher-paying 
school  directorships,  and  the  SO  graduates  at 
the  Industrial  aru  teachers  course  at  Pltch- 
burg  SUte  last  year  had  over  800  Job  offera. 
One  of  the  alliances  that  produced  a 
modem,  balanced  vocational  facility  was  the 
Greater  Lawrence  Regional  School  Commit- 
tee, made  up  of  Andover.  North  Andover. 
Methuen  and  lAwrence. 

In  early  1»«6  they  hired  James  A.  Booth 
ot  Maiden,  that  city's  director  of  rocauonal 


education,  to  design   the  program   for  the 
school  they  wanted. 

Booth,  and  Everett  High  School  product 
who  started  teaching  In  a  sheet  metal  shop 
at  age  30.  since  has  earned  bachelor  and 
master  degrees.  He  was  presented  46  acres 
of  land  on  River  rd..  Andover.  g3.S  million 
In  plans,  and  a  mandate  to  produce  an  excit- 
ing school. 

The  vocational  school  be  opened  last  Sep- 
tember Is  a  model  for  the  state  and  New 
England. 

WhUe  maintaliung  traditional  shops  such 
as  carpentry,  auto  mechazUcs  and  welding. 
It  also  offers  computer  ptogrammlng.  elec- 
tronics and  commercial  art  courses  that  can 
hold  their  own  anywhere. 

It  Is.  In  fact,  a  small,  self-contained  city, 
capable  of  building  a  prototype  shop,  de- 
signing machinery  and  equipping  It.  man- 
aging and  servicing  It.  and  showing  a  profit. 
These  functions  are  carried  out  dally  In 
an  shops  In  a  limited  way.  allowing  a  gradu- 
au  to  enter  his  chosen  field  with  sufficient 
technical  knowledge  to  bring  a  good  salary 
or  qualify  him  for  further  training. 

The  "Pour  Winds"  coffee  shop  at  Law- 
rence Is  a  good  example.  It  rivals  In  decor 
and  equipment  any  commercial  enterprise 
but  Is  run  entirely  by  students  In  culinary 
arts  as  a  sound  business  enterprlae. 

A  boy  training  In  the  school  kitchens 
under  experienced  chefs  graduates  with  the 
qualifications  to  manage  a  cafeteria  or  large 
restratjrant.  go  on  to  a  hotel  school,  or  open 
his  own  coffee  shop. 

Greater  I^wrence  Regional  now  has  an 
enrollment  of  640  boys  and  plans  to  add 
about  150  more  next  year  at  both  under- 
graduate and  poet-graduate  levela.  Grades 
13  and  14  offers  courses  of  electronic*,  data 
processing  and  computer  programnalng.  ma- 
chine dealgn  and  drafting,  and  answers  one 
of  the  crying  needs  ol  aU  such  schools — a 
chance  for  a  skilled  graduate  to  choose  work, 
or  continue  in  a  highly  technical  field  at 
Junior  college  level. 

DUector  Booth  bellevea  the  school  admis- 
sions poUcy  will  msure  continuing  success 
for  graduates. 

"Motivation  Is  the  whole  key  to  voca- 
tional education."  he  asserts.  "Every  boy 
has  to  want  to  come  here  and  must  take 
four  hours  of  testing  and  be  Interviewed 
after  he  appUes. 

"We  don't  see  any  point  In  puttuig  a  boy 
where  he  won't  succeed." 

The  policy  apparently  Is  successful.  The 
school  has  a  waiting  list  of  iOO  even  before 
sending  the  first  graduates  out  to  prove  Its 
methods.  Plana  already  are  under  way  to 
go  co-educaUonal  in  a  few  years,  offering 
medical   arts  and  electronics  to  women. 

VocaUonal  students  face  the  longest  school 
day— eight  hours— of  any  In  Msasachusetts. 
Believing  that  comforUble  surroundings  In- 
crease output.  Booth  designed  these  devices 
into  his  school: 

All  shops  are  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
buUdmg  and  have  overhead  doors  allowing 
trucks  to  drive  In  with  new  materlala  and 
remove  waste  easily. 

Shop-related  classrooms  can  adjoin  the 
shops  themaelvea  because  sand-filled  walls 
eliminate  the  roar  of  nearby  machines. 

Air  condlUonlng  maintains  temperature 
and  htunldlty  year-round.  All  offices  are 
carpeted. 

Shop-related  desks  were  designed  by 
Booth  to  allow  work  to  be  done  standing  or 
seated  as  needed,  and  Uj  serve  all  possible 


The  school's  curriculum  Is  the  tradiuonal 
blend  required  by  law — 60  percent  shop  work. 
18  percent  related,  and  IS  percent  straight 
awdemlce  Booth  has  chosen  to  assign  shop 
on  a  week-long  bulls,  for  continuity,  but  ad- 
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mju   tbU   may  change   If  It  Isn't  the  but 
mrrangement. 

at  doM  IneUt  on  one  bMlc  difference  from 
m»ni  eilMlng  Tocitlonil  echooU:  -The  hoT« 
ha»e  to  keep  up  their  EMdemlo  work  or  they 
c&n't  continue." 

Inno»»tlon«  In  modem  TOcatlonnl  educa- 
tion ore  evident  throughout  the  •chool.  too. 
In  the  machine  ihop,  a  giant  device  called  a 
Clntlmatlc  U  u«ed  to  teach  milling.  drllUng 
and  boring  Jobe  via  punched  paper  tape,  to 
either  metric  or  rtandard  measuremente. 

This  and  moet  other  machines  are  on  Fed- 
eral loan  and  were  carefully  choeen  after 
conaultatlon  with  local  Induitilee  U)  provide 
the  moet  up-to-date  inatructlon.  Good 
equipment  aUo  lurea  the  beet  Inatructon. 

Sheet  metal  workera  at  Lawrence  learn 
more  than  basic  venUlatlon  systema  taught 
In  many  schooli.  Working  with  preoHloo 
machinery,  they  are  taught  to  producea  va- 
riety of  industrial  and  commercial  product* 
to  tolerancee  of  SOOOth^'lnch. 

The  auto  mechonlce  and  auto  body  obop* 
ore  a  marvel  of  planning  and  training. 
Three  hydraulic  Ufte.  eophlatlcated  teeting 
equipment,  and  even  a  waah  bey  aerve  atu- 
dents  who  miwt  maintain  the  ecbooj  buoee. 
■chool  atatlon  wagon  and  anow  plow.  In- 
door road  teeting  U  done  with  a  dynamom- 
eter, and  the  boys  operate  their  own  itat* 
Inspection  station. 

In  auto  body.  Booth  won  a  complete  recon- 
ditioning (acuity  from  the  School  Oocnmlt- 
tee  Here,  amoehed  and  worn  out  cars  can 
be  reaUgned,  rebuUl.  repainted,  and  then 
resold-  ,,^ 

Oroduatee  of  these  facilities  ore  more  like- 
ly to  take  Jobe  with  major  lUto  manufac- 
turers than  with  the  corner  fllUng  station. 

Nor  Is  the  gleaming,  new  ichool  reserved 
for  teen-sgers.  tn  keeping  with  the  requlre- 
menU  of  recent  vocational  legislation,  space 
oUocaUon  vras  made  for  adult  Manpower 
Development  closoee  that  run  alde-by-Ude 
during  the  school  day.  »iore  than  100  eve- 
ning students  also  use  the  shops  and  class- 
rooms. 

Greater  lAwrenoe  Regional  cannot  b«  con- 
sidered a  radical  departure  In  state-aided 
vocational  educaOon.  Uke  all  such  schools 
Jt  conforms  to  douns  of  state  regulations 
and  was  planned  with  the  help  of  a  staU 
study. 

It  began  with  b«lc  advontogee — plenty  of 
land,  adequate  funding,  and  a  regional  com- 
mitment to  supply  tradesmen  and  teohnl- 
olaos  for  an  Industrial  area  undergoing 
modernization. 

The  big  diaerenc*  between  Greater  Law- 
rence and  many  other  communities  Ij  sctlon. 
Ths  need  was  seen.  quaJlflod  personnel  were 
hired,  programs  were  drawn  up  and  tax- 
payers were  convlnced- 

Wlthln  a  relaUvely  short  time,  thoee  tax- 
payers wUI  be  reaping  the  benefits  foe  many 
years  of  belated  but  careful  planning  for  the 
very  beet  in  modem  vocational  «lucatlon. 
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Border  Patrol  Academj  of  the  Immicra- 
lioD  aad  Nalurafintioa  Serrice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  Ol"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcmday.  March  20,  19S7 
Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  often 
the  dedicated  and  excellent  woric  of  peo- 
ple In  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
missioner Raymond  P.  Parrell,  goes  with- 
out notice,  simply  because  they  do  a  com- 
mendable Job  of  carrying  out  their  re- 


sponsibilities. They  do  so  without  fault 
or  fanfare. 

Testimony  to  this  fact  Is  the  dedicated 
and  often  arduous  effort  put  out  by  grad- 
uates of  the  Border  Patrol  Academy  of 
the  Immigration  Service  at  Port  Isabel. 
Tex.  „ 

Recently  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Prank  M.  Wozencraft  addressed  the 
g7th  group  of  graduates  from  the  acad- 
emy. I  feel  his  remarks,  which  follow, 
give  on  excellent  idea  of  how  well  the 
Border  Patrol  carrier  out  its  function. 

ADDaSSS    TO    TBS    OSABD.TINO     Cl-ASB    Or    THS 

Boona  Patsol  AcaotuT.  BTth  SrssloN.  oK 
Fisanasi    9.    1961.    »T    PsanK   M.    WozsH- 

CaAfT,   ASSISTANT   ATTORNBT    OEMSSAL 

l\)day,  ss  you  embark  on  a  career  of  serv- 
ice m  the  Border  Patrol.  I  would  Uke  to  share 
with  you  some  thoughu  about  some  of  the 
fscton  which  ore  Important  In  your  work 
with  the  Immigration  laws  and  throughout 
the  Beld  of  law  enforcement. 

Law  enforcement  works  best  when  the 
oncer  U  aware  not  only  of  the  requlremenU 
of  the  law  he  U  enforcing,  but  also  of  the 
purposee  underlying  that  law  Sometimes 
these  purposes  ore  simple  and  clear  cut.  The 
ImmlgraUon  laws  are  not  that  simple.  As 
they  have  been  developed  and  amended  dur- 
ing the  pest  century,  they  serve  many  pur- 
noMS  They  represent  the  best  Judgment 
otthe  Congress  aa  to  s  balance  among  many 
valid  yet  oonnicUng  goals.  Aa  U  always  the 
case  the  balance  can  be  changed  when  new 
tactois  enter  the  picture  or  when  factors  al- 
ready considered  ore  given  different  weight. 
Sometimes  It  takes  a  while  for  these  changes 
to  be  reflected  in  ieglolaUon.  But  untU  the 
law  is  amended,  it  conUnues  to  repreMut  the 
Congressional  Judgment  which  you  must  en- 

As  part  of  thU  balance,  the  law  protecU 
our  nation  by  keeping  out  kinds  of  peopls 
whom  the  Congress  has  found  undesirable, 
,uch  as  criminals,  drug  addicts,  subversive, 
or  persons  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 
Yetm  the  interest  of  re-uniUng  families,  the 
:aw  esses  the  path  o*  admlaalon  of  persons 
who  have  close  relatives  here.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Uw  keeps  out  peraons  seeking 
employment  If  they  would  unduly  depress 
the  market  for  Jobs  svaUabls  to  our  own 
residents,  or  persons  who  would  sweU  our 
public  welfare  rolls.  Tet  there  are  pre- 
ferences avauable  for  those  who  offer  unusual 
talents  to  enrich  our  national  life,  or  who 
have  special  labor  skills  that  sre  in  short 
supply.  The  law  sets  s  lUnlt  on  the  number 
of  UnmlgronU  which  Congresa  has  deter- 
mined our  nation  con  absorb  each  year.  Yet 
we  always  seek  to  keep  the  door  open  for 
victims  of  religious  or  poUtlcal  persecution, 
under  our  tradilional  policy  of  asylum  for 
the  oppresaed.  The  law  provides  temporary 
admission  for  many  kinds  of  visitors,  such 
as  tourlsU.  studenU,  businessmen  and  scho- 
lars—not only  because  their  vlaiu  may  bene- 
Bt  thoee  concerned,  but  also  became  we  be- 
lieve In  a  free  and  open  society. 

I  hope  you  wlU  keep  these  various  pur- 
poses in  mind  when  you  And  an  alien  in 
whose  case  two  or  more  of  these  purposes 
ore  in  conflict.  Consider,  for  Instsnos.  an 
aUen  who  might  be  admitted  ss  a  close 
relative  of  a  family  living  here,  but  who  also 
may  have  some  dliquallflcatlon  such  as  a 
contagiolM  disease.  The  Government,  as 
you  know,  has  procedures  for  deciding  such 
queatlons,  but  the  questions  cannot  be  han- 
dled properly  unless  someone  ar»t  recog- 
nises and  evaluates  the  various  Interesu 
Involved. 

This  continuing  search  for  balance,  which 
Is  at  the  heart  of  our  legislative  procees.  af- 
fects not  only  the  immigration  laws  but  also 
the  broader  Beld  of  law  enforcement. 

As  I'm  sure  you  realize,  the  profeaaloo  of 
law  enforcement  today  U  under  Increasing 


pressures  from  all  sides.  There  u  pressure 
to  do  something  about  rising  crime  rates. 
There  U  competing  pressure  to  eliminate 
any  teclmlques  ol  law  enforcement  which 
may  be  Ulegal  or  unfair.  Both  of  these 
preaaures  reflect  goals  that  are  vlUUy  Im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  our  nation: 
the  suppreaslon  of  crime,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  rlghu.  So.  Just  ss  the 
Immigration  laws  are  ahaped  by  competing 
policies  and  goaU,  your  conduct  in  enforcing 
these  laws  must  also  seek  to  accommodate 
competing  goals,  and  to  achieve  them  both 
as  fully  OS  possible. 

Three  days  ago  President  Johnron  sent  to 
the  Congress  his  Message  on  Crimean  Amer- 
ica. He  emphasised  six  principal  themes 
which  run  through  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  to  be  released 
shortly.  I  would  like  to  mention  these 
themes  to  you  today  because  some  of  them 
apply  to  your  own  work. 

Plrst.  of  course,  U  the  recogniUon  that 
crime  prevonuon  Is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. This  is  equally  true  in  our  cities  and 
on  our  borders. 

Second,  the  system  of  criminal  Justice  It- 
self must  be  Just,  and  It  must  have  the  re- 
spect and  cooperauon  of  all  dUzens.  In 
your  work  you  know  how  important  It  is  for 
the  system  to  have  the  respect  and  co- 
operation of  allena  as  well. 

Third,  better  trained  people  are  desperate- 
ly needed— and  it  Is  Jiist  this  kind  of  train- 
ing that  you  have  been  receiving  at  the  Bor- 
der Patrol  Academy,  to  equip  you  to  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  law  enforcement. 

Fourth  there  must  be  a  more  profound 
range  of  treatment  for  offenders  than  the 
present  correctional  system  provides.  While 
this  may  not  seem  to  apply  directly  to  your 
work.  It  la  Important  for  you  to  recognize 
sltuaUons  where  treatment  is  needed,  or  per- 
haps Just  a  helping  hand— not  a  hand  to 
help  ocroea  the  border  someone  who  cannot 
legally  cross,  but  a  word  of  advice  or  coun- 
sel, or  perhaps  Just  a  smile. 

Fifth,  access  to  better  Information  and 
brooder  research  Is  vital— and  your  Service 
Is  ss  alert  as  anyone  to  the  need  for  keep- 
ing up  to  date.  It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  days 
of  the  lone  horseman  to  what  the  Border 
Patrol  must  cope  with  today  and  the  equip- 
ment at  your  dlapoeai. 

Blith,  eubetonUoUy  greater  resources  must 
be  devoted  to  Improving  the  entire  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  This  may  not  seem  to 
square  very  well  with  the  requlremenU  of  a 
tight  budget,  but  here  again  Is  a  need 
to  accommodate  goala  which,  while  com- 
peting with  each  other,  are  both  valid. 

Now  I  would  like  to  hark  back  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  second  theme  which  Prealdent 
Johnson  menUoned— that  the  system  of  Jus- 
Uce  muat  Itself  be  Just  and  must  have  re- 
aped. Respect  U  a  two-way  street.  I  am 
told  that  m  our  service  academies  there  Is  a 
ritual  where  the  cadet  Is  askad  tlie  proper 
atUtude  of  an  enlisted  man  toward  on  officer, 
and  he  replies.  •Respecf.  He  la  then  aaked 
the  proper  attitude  of  an  officer  toward  an 
enlisted  man  and  the  answer  is  the  same- 
respect.  One  of  the  flnert  things  that  you 
can  do  In  your  work  with  people  on  the  bor- 
der and  everywhere  else— both  oltljen  and 
alien,  both  out-law  and  In-law— U  to  show 
unmistakable  respect  for  the  dignity  of  every 
human  being. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  anyone  should  ei- 
pect  you  to  condone  violations  of  the  law 
which  you  are  enforcing. 

Obviously,  when  you  catch  somebody  tn 
an  attempt  to  enter  the  United  States  U- 
legally  your  first  duty  Is  to  see  that  he  does 
not  get  sway  with  it.  It  U  very  important, 
though  to  remember  that  he  may  not  be 
the  same  kind  of  criminal  aa  a  racketeer. 
He  moy  be  trying  to  come  here  because  he 
■ees  thU  ss  a  land  of  greater  opportunity. 
In  fact,  his  moUvee  may  be  quite  sUnUar 
to  those  of  some  of  our  own  parents  or 
grandparents,  who  came  before  our  present 
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ImmleraUon  lawi  were  passed.  He  Is  try- 
ing to  break  tb«  Uw,  and  be  miut  not  be 
permitted  to  do  ao.  But  he  U  not  necee- 
sjirlly  an  evil  man. 

The  policy  of  respecting  the  right*  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  must  apply  to  all. 
There  should  be  nothing  unusual  about 
Bhowlng  rMpect  for  the  poorly  dreesed  or  the 
Illiterate.  I'm  sure  you  a«rec  that  this  is 
In  keeping  with  our  stplrliual  heritage  and 
our  irontler  traditions.  Nor  la  there  any- 
thing servile  In  showing  respect  for  the 
wealthy  or  the  powerful.  They  axe  entitled 
lo    the  same   respect   as   everyone   else. 

This  business  of  respect  is  basically  a  mat- 
ter of  balance  and  perspecUve.  Your  proper 
target  Is  the  man's  Illegal  conduct,  not  the 
man.  You  should  spare  his  rights,  and  his 
feelings  If  you  can.  It  Is  a  small  man  who 
tries  to  build  up  his  own  ego  by  tearing 
down  the  digiUty  of  others. 

The  tradition  of  respect  la  one  not  of  weak- 
ness, but  of  strength.  It  reached  a  high 
point  of  aorta  In  the  age  of  chivalry,  but 
chivalry  waa  for  the  nobility,  not  the  serfs. 
Today,  we  have  progreaeed  beyond  the  tra- 
ditions of  chivalry  to  the  guarantees  of  our 
Constitution,  which  extend  to  all  our  peo- 
ple. It  la  worth  noting  that  some  of  the 
most  Important  guarantees,  such  as  due 
process  of  law.  are  available  not  ]ust  to 
"citlzena"  but  to  any  "persons"  subject  to 
our  Jurisdiction.  Tills  Includes  allena  who 
have  entered  our  land. 

Of  course,  respecting  the  dignity  of  every 
person  meant  respecting  hla  legal  rlghta.  We 
all  learned  as  schoolchildren  about  our  free- 
dom to  express  unpopular  opinions,  and  the 
other  freedoms  protected  by  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  all  know  the  Importance  of 
freedom  from  aearcb  and  from  arrest  with- 
out lawful  authority  or  probable  cause:  free- 
dom from  unneceseary  force  or  prolonged 
detention  except  after  trial  and  conviction; 
the  right  to  know  what  charges  are  made 
agalnat  one;  and  the  right  to  get  In  touch 
with  a  lawyer. 

These  and  other  rlghta  have  been  won  by 
free  men  through  centurlea  of  struggle. 
They  are  still  not  secure  In  many  parts 
of  the  world.  In  some  nations,  they  are  un- 
known. There  have  been  and  will  alwaya  be 
dlaputea  among  Judges,  aa  well  as  lawyers 
and  law  enforcement  offlclals.  about  the 
exact  dimensions  of  theae  rlghta.  Such  dla- 
putea underline  the  importance  of  theae 
rights.  They  are  worth  fighting  about,  and 
fighting  for. 

Yet  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual U  not  Just  a  matter  of  respecting 
his  legal  rights.  It  la  alao  a  matter  of  the 
atUtude  with  which  officials  handle  their 
authority.  In  trying  to  define  this  attitude. 
It  U  hard  to  think  of  a  better  term  than  the 
old-faahioned   word  courtesy. 

In  law  enforcement,  courtesy  is  the  key 
to  achieving  the  public  cooperation  which 
Is  so  essential  to  your  Job.  Whenever  a 
situation  la  poorly  handled  by  a  particular 
officer,  it  reflecta  on  the  entire  Service.  It 
loses  friends  which  the  cause  of  law  enforce- 
ment cannot  afford  to  loee.  Courtesy  will 
make  your  Job  easier.  If  not  in  the  abort 
run,  then  in  the  long  run — and  everyone.  In- 
cluding you.  will  feel  better  about  It. 

I  won't  pretend  to  be  able  to  tell  you  any- 
thing that  you  don't  know  Mready  about 
quallUea  that  people  resent  In  a  law  en- 
forcement officer— or,  for  that  matter.  In 
anyone  elae.  It  Is  Just  that  these  qualltlea 
can  appear  exaggerated  when  a  man  is  wear- 
ing hla  uniform.  His  tone  of  voice,  hla 
dress,  bow  he  handles  himself  in  every  way- 
it  all  adds  up  to  the  impression  that  he 
makes  aa  a  representative  of  his  Service  and 
hla  Government.  If  an  officer  embarrasses 
someone  Ln  front  of  his  family  or  friends,  If 
he  takes  advantage  of  his  fine  equipment  by 
breaking  the  speed  limits  or  tialng  his  siren 
needlessly,  these  are  things  that  rsjikle.  and 
that  people  remember.  Your  Service  baa 
rules   about  this   kind  of  thing  which  are 


based  on  years  of  experience  and  which  you 
have  alreod  y  learned .  I  hope  you  wUl 
always  remember  them,  and  follow  them. 

Law  enforcement  Is  a  public  trust.  In 
our  cotintry  the  public  baa  a  right  to  alt  in 
Judgment.  Often  it  may  pass  Judgment 
even  when  It  has  no  opportunity  to  learn 
or  understand  all  the  facU.  Every  com- 
plaint, whether  or  not  It  appears  Justified, 
should  be  listened  to  with  courtesy.  In  some 
cases  you  may  be  able  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint with  a  almple  explanation.  In 
others,  you  may  even  find  that  you  have 
made  a  mistake.  It  takes  a  big  man  to 
admit  a  mistake,  but  sometimes  an  admlaslOD 
on  a  small  problem  can  save  a  much  bigger 
one. 

Now  I  realize,  as  well  as  you.  that  all  this 
Is  easier  said  than  done.  It  i&n't  easy  ko 
be  courteous  when  someone  Is  Hinging  a 
curse  or  a  rock  In  your  direction.  But  It  wlU 
never  hurt  an  officer  to  aim  toward  the 
balance  of  being  friendly  without  becoming 
familiar,  dignified  without  being  aloof,  re* 
quiring  obedience  and  yet  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  violator. 

Just  because  we  cannot  admit  an  alien 
under  our  law  la  no  reason  to  let  him  think 
that  we  look  down  on  blm  or  his  nationality. 
An  officer  must  be  careful  not  to  say  or  do 
anything  that  could  be  construed  as  critical 
or  disparaging  of  any  race,  creed,  nation  or 
ciaas  of  people.  He  can  be  firm  in  enforcing 
the  law  and  still  show  courtesy.  If  he  re- 
sorts to  abusive  treatment,  even  when  pro- 
voked by  abuse,  he  does  not  alter  the  atatus 
of  the  violator;   be  lowers  his  own. 

You  are  often  the  first  lens  through  which 
an  alien  la  seeing  our  country.  Sometimes 
a  lens  will  distort.  Sometlmee  It  will  make 
things  look  better.  What  the  alien  sees  can 
depend  on  you. 

The  real  Issue  may  boll  down  to  this:  are 
we  going  to  send  back  a  man  who  will  be  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  among  his  own 
people,  or  are  we  going  to  send  back  a  man 
who  la  Just  disappointed  because  we  could 
not  let  him  suy?  There  will  be  times  when 
your  conduct  will  be  a  deciding  factor. 

As  graduates  of  this  87th  class,  you  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  yourselves  and  of  the 
Border  Patrol.  You  are  port  of  a  great  tradi- 
tion, a  great  Service  and  a  great  Department. 
We  are  all  working  together  to  achieve  Jua- 
tlce  under  law.  We  can  do  this  better  when 
we  recognize  that  respect  is  a  two-way  street, 
and  that  others  also  have  a  right  to  be  proud. 

I  concur  wUh  Mr.  Wozencraft,  and 
commend  Commissioner  Parrell  and  the 
woric  of  his  fine  staff. 


Disclotare  of  FinancUl  Holdisf t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Af arcft  I.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Impor- 
tant Ingredient  of  any  congressional  code 
of  ethics  Is  that  of  periodic  disclosure  of 
financial  holdings  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  soon 
enact  legislation  to  require  an  orderly 
procedure  for  such  reporting. 

Along  with  other  Members,  I  have  In 
the  past  made  such  a  financial  disclo- 
sure pending  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system. 

Meanwhile,  the  President,  on  May  10. 
1M5.  issued  Executive  Order  No.  U222, 
prescribing  standards  of  ethical  conduct 


for  Oovemment  officers  and  employees- 
The  Executive  order  requires — part  IV, 
section  401 — that  executive  branch 
agency  heads  and  top  Presidential  ap- 
pointees shall  submit  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  de- 
tailed reporting  of  financial  interesls. 
While  this  Executive  order  does  not  ap- 
ply to  members  of  the  legislative  branch, 
I  submit  herewith  a  statement  respon- 
sive to  Executive  Order  No.  11222: 

1.  A  Hat  of  the  namea  of  all  corporations, 
companies,  firms,  or  other  business  enter- 
prises, partnerships,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  educational  or  other  institutions — 

lAt  Wltb  which  he  is  connected  as  an 
employee,  officer,  owner,  director,  trustee, 
partner,  adviser,  or  consultant ; 

Member.  Wlaconsin  Chapter.  National  In- 
stitute for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

Member.  Cornell  University  Council. 

Director.  American  Youth  Hoetel  Associa- 
tion. 

(B>  tn  which  he  has  any  continuing  ft- 
nandal  interests,  through  a  pension  or  re- 
tirement plan,  shared  income,  or  otherwise. 
as  a  result  of  any  current  or  prior  employ- 
ment or  business  or  professional  association: 
None- 

(C I  In  which  be  has  any  financial  interest 
through  the  ownership  of  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securitlea : 

U.S.  Government;  New  York  City;  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey;  Government  of  Israel: 
American  Electric  Power  Co.;  Bank  Stock 
Corp.  of  Milwaukee;  Central  and  Southwest 
Corp.;  Johnson  Service  Co.;  Majestic  Mines, 
Ltd.:  Niagara  Share  Co.;  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Insurance  Co.;  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Indiana.  Inc.;  U.S.  and  Foreign  Securities 
Company. 

2.  A  list  of  the  names  of  his  creditors, 
other  than  those  to  whom  he  may  be  In- 
debted by  reason  of  a  mortgage  on  property 
which  be  occupies  as  a  personal  reaidence  or 
to  whom  he  may  be  Indebted  for  current  and 
ordinary  boiishold  and  living  expenses. 
None. 

3.  A  list  of  his  interests  in  real  property  or 
rights  in  lands,  other  than  property  which 
he  .occupies  as  a  personal  residence:   None. 


More  Support  for  "Look  and  Listen" 
LefiflatioB  for  tbe  CoBgresi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or    HOW    HAMPSHiaC 
m  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  March  IQ,  1967 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  Introduced  a  legislative  package 
I  have  referred  to  as  the  "Look  and  Lis- 
ten" resolutions.  My  legislation  would 
allow  broadcasting  and  telecasting  of 
both  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  In  committee  hearings. 

In  meriden.  in  New  Hampshire's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  CMstrlct,  there  is  a 
relatively  new  and  rapidly  growing  firm, 
the  PR  Publishing  Co.  Among  Its  pub- 
lications are  "Who's  Who  In  Public  Re- 
lations." the  "PR  Blue  Book."  and  "PR 
Reporter."  the  weekly  public  relations 
letter  edited  by  Robert  L.  Bartxjur. 

I  was  most  pleased  recently  to  note  a 
fine  editorial  in  the  "PR  Reporter. "  a 
most  vigorous  spokesman  for  the  public 
relations  Industry,  supporting  the  "Look 
and   Listen"   package.    It  pointed   out 
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most  perceptively  how  public  participa- 
tion through  the  television  and  radio  me- 
dia oould  be  helpful  to  the  national  wel- 

I  call  the  editorial,  which  follow*,  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
hope  It  will  be  helpful  in  their  deUbera- 
tlons: 

CLOSO-Doom  SesaioNS  &  TV 

Rep  JomM  O.  CTevelMid  (NH)  h«»  In- 
troduced »  blU  to  aUow  radio-TV  oovertge  of 
key  debatM  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou«e  and  In 
committee  hearingB.  'A  lot  of  nonMn.e 
down  here  might  .top  U  the  pubUc  could 
look    and    lleten".    the    legUlator   Mid    iMt 

^The  Idea  of  a  "pubUc  confronutlon"  to 
keep  tlme-wmtlng  oratory  and  deUberate  ob- 
etrucuonlsm  at  a  minimum  1«  lound  and  h«< 
many  Influential  backera  In  OongreM.  But 
to  date  they  have  been  outnumbered  by  thoM 
ODDOalng  the  "pubUc  Invasion  '  of  Congrra- 
.lonUdellberatlon.  via  radio-TV  on  ground, 
of  McroaancUty.  or  who  te»r-(or  re««.n. 
perKjoal  Mid  dl»er«— the  coMequence.  of 
the  peeled  public  eye. 

Opponent,  of  the  bill  who  have  the  welfare 
of  tiielr  conitltuent.  truly  at  heart  might 
well  conlader  the  poealble  outcome  had  a  alnrv- 
llar  proposal  been  accepted  by  prlnclpala  In 
the  New  York  City  newspaper  strike  four 
years  ago.  A.  negotiation,  dragged  on,  a 
prominent  P«  counselor  rent  telepam.  to 
Walter  Thayer,  who  represented  the  pub- 
Il.hen.  and  IT0  Local  S  free.  Bertram  Powers 
offering  to  finance  live  radio-TV  coverage  of 
the  negotiation.  »o  the  public  oould  under- 
,tand  the  Imum  and  why  agreement  couldn  t 
be  reached.  He  felt  that  dl.cuii.lon.  In  full 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  million,  affected  by 
the  strike  might  produce  a  demonatraOon  of 
public  opinion  leading  to  quick  .ettlement 
^  m  Powers  dldnt  reply  Mr.  Thayer  fell 
the  plan  wouldn't  work.  H«i,'V^''  "'^ 
the  strike  might  well  have  ended  soon  enough 
to  save  the  NY  !>««»  K'Tor  'rom  oblivion, 
for  there-,  little  doubt  the  public  would  have 
demanded  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  delaying 
tacuca  and  iMue-muddylng  Uter  dUicloeed— 
If  indeed  they  had  oc«nirred  at  aU  under 
direct  public  .urvelllance.  If.  also  likely 
that  public  participation  via  TV  In  the  tran^t 
workem.  airline  machinist,  and  other 
wrlkc-lncludlng  the  protracted  1  »««?•"•: 
paper  shutdown  which  flnaUy  ^  »<«  ^»f. 
layers  NY  f/crald  Tril>u-.e-would  have 
brought  about  agreemenu  conMderablj 
KWner. 

Perhapa  pubUc  partidpaUon  In  cloMd-dooc 
KMlons  affecting  Its  welfare  wouldn't  ".top 
the  nonsenM"  to  Wa.hlngton  or  shorten 
strike,  by  even  a  day.  But  Its  certain  y 
worth  a  try,  even  If  the  only  beoeflt  U  public 
entertainment  of  sort..  Thu.  we  hope  Rep. 
Cleveland-,  "look  *  U«Wn"  bUl  1.  enacted, 
and  that  prtndpal.  In  the  nelt  ttrlke  en- 
danaerlng  the  pubUc  welfare  will  let  me 
^|le  to  ^-IV.  on  matt«  of  .uch  vital 
ooocem  to  Uiem. 
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Wky  Hub  Aaetka? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Kkw  HutpsHtma 
Di  THE  HOnsB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  20.  1967 
Mr.  WTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  de- 
clalona  from  a  base  majority  of  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court  have  unnecessarily 
harmed  this  Nation.  Decision  after  de- 
cision have  been  loosely  worded,  in  dis- 
regard of  precedent.    Decision  after  de- 


cision has  made  It  easier  for  criminals  at 
the  expense  of  our  free  society. 

In  the  CONORESSIONAI.  R»co«d  of 
Thursday,  March  16,  1967.  at  page 
H28S0  appears  a  documentation  of  VS. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  relating  to 
communism  and  subversion.  The  list  is 
appalling.  A  similar  documentation  is 
possible  for  certain  crime  and  certain  as- 
pects of  Federal-SUte  relations. 

Such  hamstringing  of  adequate  police 
protection  for  the  Uw-ablding  citizens  of 
this  land,  their  tamiUes.  and  their  de- 
pendents—in their  tiomes  and  on  the 
streets  of  America  does  not  contribute 
to  sound  progress  for  an  exploding  popu- 
lation. Those  Justices  who  have  au- 
thored these  decisions  are  fairly  charge- 
able with  having  known  what  the  conse- 
quences of  each  decision  would  be  when 
It  was  written.  It  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  they  Intended  these  consequences, 
or  they  would  not  have  written  the  de- 
cision. This  has  been  repeated  year  in 
and  year  out.  Now  a  society  harassed  by 
rising  crime,  rightfully  demands  that  a 
soluUon  be  found  for  these  repeated  ag- 
gravations from  a  supposedly  coordinate 
branch  of  Government  from  which  there 
Is  no  appeal. 

Congress  lias  a  responsibility  to  act. 
insofar  as  it  can.  to  clarify,  codUy.  and 
straighten  out  the  gaps  in  our  laws 
against  crime  that  have  resulted  from 
these  high  court  decisions.  In  handling 
day-to-day  prosecutions,  the  district 
courts  and  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal 
must  second-guess  on  the  Uberal  and 
Ucentlous  side,  because  quite  naturally 
they  do  not  want  to  be  reversed  on  ap- 
peal.   This  makes  things  even  worse. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the 
reading  of  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington SUr  of  March  12.  1967.  entitled 
"The  Problem— Unequal  Justice  Under 
Law."     It  follows; 

Th»   PmOBLKM ^tJNEQVAt.   JVWTICm   UnDW  LAW 

The  inscription  carved  to  bold  letter,  over 
the  unposlng  entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court 
buuding  .uggeau  that  the  nation-,  highest 
tribunal  Is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  Equal 
Juetloe  Under  Law.  The  fact  1.  that  the 
court,  to  major  ruling,  to  crlmtoal  caM.  In 
recent  years,  ha.  been  dispensing  a  brand  of 
lurtlce  that  Is  deplorably  unequal.  And  thl. 
1.  what  the  .hoottog  ha.  been  about  thl. 
part  week  m  the  hearing,  before  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan'.  .ubcommlttee. 

Assumtog  that  law-abldtog  people  have 
rlghu  and  we  think  they  have  or  ahould 
have  the.,  right,  have  been  recklesely  dis- 
regarded by  a  majority  of  the  ~"rt-  Jb* 
President  ha.  often  spoken  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  to  their  home.,  on 
the  .treet.  and  In  their  place,  of  buslnM.. 
Each  day  brtogs  new  evidence,  however,  tbat 
thl.  U  rhetoric  and  nothtog  more.  For  uie 
people  are  not  .ecure  anywhere.  And  thU 
toMCurlty  1.  due  In  considerable  part  to  the 
eltrem.  length,  to  which  a  Bve-man  ma- 
lorlty  of  the  court  has  gone  to  enlarging  and 
protecttog  the  rlghu  of  criminals.  Reading 
such  optolons  a.  thOM  In  the  Escobedo  and 
Miranda  case.,  one  might  think  that  the 
court  majority  has  never  heard  of  the  right, 
of  the  public— and  couldnt  care  leM.  Cer- 
tainly it  doe.  not  .ubKTlbe  to  the  view  ei- 
prewed  by  Jurtlca  Whiu  to  hU  dhaent  to 
the  Miranda  caM  that  -the  moet  baalc  func- 
tion of  government  I.  to  provide  for  the  m- 
curlty  of  the  todlvldual  andJil.  property." 

ThU  proces.  of  .hleldlng  the  criminal  at 
the  eapense  of  the  public  Mfety  grew  out  of 
a  laudable  purpoM  to  erect  MfeguMda 
ogalMt  criminal  conviction,  bawd  on  coerced 
or  toTOluntary  conf  BMlon..    There  w«»  ampla 


reaeon  for  thU  K)me  25  or  30  year.  ago.  For 
the  third  degree,  even  to  thoM  relatively 
recent  day.,  had  not  dlaappeared  from  the 
Uw-enforcement  Kene.  And  a  coerced  con- 
feeelon  1.  both  offensive  to  one-.  MnM  of 
Justice  and  unreliable  as  an  Item  of  evidence. 
The  trouble  1.  that  the  court  hM  not 
known  where  to  atop.  ha.  lost  all  sense  of 
keeping  the  scalea  In  baUnce.  The  noUon 
that  the  purpoM  of  our  system  of  crlmtoal 
jusuce  IS  to  convict  the  guilty  and  absolve 
the  mnocent  U  out  the  window.  The  com- 
mendable effort  to  erect  greater  safeguard, 
agalnat  Involuntary  confessions  ha.  been 
carried  to  such  lengths  th.t  entirely  volun- 
tary confession,  are  now  In  Jeopardy.  In 
fact.  Justice  White  ha.  Mid  that  the  court 
majority  seems  to  be  moving  In  the  direction 
of  barring  all  confessions.  He  could  very 
well  be  right. 

The  hearings  which  Senator  McClcllan  has 
been  holding  have  moved  along  two  main 
lines.  One  effort  h«  been  to  And  a  way  to 
reverse  or  at  leaat  to  minimize  the  perni- 
cious effect  on  law-enforcement  of  the 
courfs  S  to  «  ruling,  with  respect  to  con- 
fessions. The  other  has  been  to  work  out 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  thoee 
whose  duty  It  U  to  enforce  the  laws. 

This  second  undertaking,  largely  concerned 
with  leglslaUon  to  permit  the  use  of  wireup 
evidence  and  electronic  bugs,  presenu  few 
problems.  Congress  will  get  no  help  In  thU 
from  the  President  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  Still.  St  leart  a.  of  thl.  time,  there 
seem,  to  be  no  constitutional  barrier  to 
auch  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  received  a  very  .trong 
statement  on  tbae  matter,  from  Chief  Judge 
J.  Edward  Lumbanl  of  the  Second  Clrctilt 
Court  of  Appeala.  Judge  Lumbard  wa.  e.- 
pedally  concerned  with  the  problem  of  or- 
ganized crime.  It  U.  he  aald.  almoit  Im- 
poHlble  to  curb  It  under  eiUtlng  restncUon. 
on  enforcement  agencle.. 

Opponent,  of  wiretapping  umetlme.  mis- 
represent the  "dirty  bualnCM"  comment  by 
Juetlce  Holme.  In  .upport  of  their  .tand. 
In  a  reference  to  thl..  Judge  Lumbard  said : 
-There  1.  no  dirtier  buelneH  today  than  the 
bustoea.  of  organized  crime:  It  rule,  by  vio- 
lence and  terror;  It  victimize,  the  pubUc 
and  corrupt,  public  ofllclala  Every  pOMlble 
resource  of  government  should  be  u«d  to 
expose  and  de«troy  It." 

He  meant  that  he  thought  OongreM 
should  move  without  delay  to  aanctlon  the 
use  of  wiretap,  and  electronic  device.,  under 
.ul table  control.,  and  we  heartily  agree. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  the  un- 
reasonable and  unneeded  obstacle,  which  the 
court  has  erected  against  the  use  of  volun- 
tary confession.  I.  a  tougher  queeUon.  For 
the  flvB-man  majority  wrapped  It.  EiKObedo 
and  Miranda  ruling,  to  conelltutlonal  Inter- 
preUtlon..  And  thU,  though  the  toterpreta- 
tlons  were  gro«.  distortion,  of  what  the  Con- 
stitution says.  make.  It  dllBcult  for  Oongres. 
to  remedy  the  rulings. 

senator  Ervln.  hUnaelf  a  former  Judge, 
would  take  two  approachee.  First,  he  would 
amend  the  ConaUtutlon  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fect of  the  court'*  rulings  on  oonfeMloo.. 
Second,  with  the  support  of  19  other  senators, 
he  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  strip 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  appel- 
late court,  of  Jurisdiction  to  make  such  rul- 
ings a.  those  to  Escobedo  and  Miranda. 

What  he  I.  trytog  to  do.  and  it  I.  a  worthy 
objective.  I.  to  get  back  to  the  decades-old 
.tate  of  the  law  In  which  the  teat  of  a  oon- 
feMlon  wa.  whether  It  had  been  made  vol- 
untarily or  not.  If  voluntary.  It  would  bead - 
mlsalble.  And  the  Supreme  Court  would  not 
be  permitted  to  throw  out  a  voluntary  con- 
feaelon  by  reading  Kjmethlng  toto  the  Con- 
stitution that  was  never  before  thought  to 
be  there. 

The  conatltutional  amendment  route  I. 
long  and  difficult.  And  wtule  Congress, 
under  Article  HI  of  the  Oonstltutlon,  appar- 
ently ha.  authority  to  reflate  the  appellate 
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JuriadlcUoD  of  tb«  Supreme  Court,  tbls  would 
be  ft  divstlc  remedy.  One  mu«t  bope  UiAt 
Boine  other  way  oan  be  found — even  ftasum- 
iDg  tbftt  CoDgreM  would  accept  tbe  Ervln 
propOBftl. 

A  eomewbat  different  approacb  li  being 
urged  by  Senator  UcClellan.  He,  too,  would 
re-eetabllab  tbe  admlaalblUty  of  voluntary 
confessions.  But  be  would  do  this  by  having 
Congress  spell  out  the  meaning  of  voluntari- 
ness and  set  up  standards  by  which  a  trial 
Judge  and  Jury  would  make  the  Judgment 
on  this  question.  Should  this  be  tried,  tbe 
Supreme  Oourt  might  say  that  tbe  new  law 
la  unconstitutional  under  lu  own  ruUngs. 
But  the  senator  hopes  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  majority,  upon  further  reflec- 
tion, might  change  his  mind. 

Various  other  recommendations  have  been 
laid  before  the  McClellan  subcommittee.  In- 
eluding  a  strong  statement  from  Senator 
Bible  urging  rectification  of  the  notorious 
Mallory  rule.  And  we  hope  that  Oongreaa. 
which  for  years  has  been  marching  up  and 
down  the  crime-remedy  hill.  wUl  at  last  be 
moved  to  take  effective  action. 
Still,  even  though  nothing  finally  emerges 
1  n  this  session .  time  will  not  have  been 
wasted.  For  these  hearings  and  the  strong 
statements  by  moat  of  the  witnesses  are  a 
reflection  of  the  mood,  not  of  a  few  men  on 
Capitol  Hill,  but  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
porlty  of  the  American  people.  A  President 
or  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  be  personally 
remote  from  contact  with  crime.  But  the 
people  are  not;  they  live  in  Its  shadow  every 
day  and  every  night.  And  they  are  sick  and 
tired  of  unequal  Justice.  The  volume  of 
crime  Is  going  to  continue  its  upward  climb, 
and  sooner  or  tat«r  the  people  will  make 
themselves  heard. 

A  final  word:  Some  people  think  It  Is 
almost  subversive  to  criticise  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  any  criticism  must  spring 
from  Ignorance  or  malice.  Let  them  read  the 
dissenting  opinions  of  Justices  Harlan.  Clark, 
Stewart  and  White.  No  more  severe  con- 
demnations of  the  majority  riillnga  can  be 
found  than  those  which  appear  In  these 
dlasents.  And  If  the  five  members  in  the  ma- 
porlty  will  not  heed  even  tbe  protests  of  their 
own  brethren,  they  will  have  no  one  but 
themselves  to  blame  as  the  Supreme  Court 
and.  still  worse,  the  law  Itself,  falls  Into 
disrepute. 


Miffr.  Vincent  Rutb  Honored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NSW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondajf.  March  20.  1967 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  It  was  my  pleasure  to  participate 
In  the  Investiture  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Vincent  J. 
Ralth  as  Prothonotary  Apostolic. 

As  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Caslmlr. 
Monslgnor  Ralth  Is  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Polish  commimity  of  Yonkers, 
N.Y.  In  this  role,  he  ministers  not  only 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  hU  parlshoners 
but  to  their  personal  and  social  needs  as 
well.  On  several  occasions  he  has 
brought  to  my  attention  an  immigration 
problem  or  military  problem  of  one  of 
his  flock. 

His  tireless  and  continuing  efforts  have 
gained  him  the  deep  respect  of  the  entire 
community — regardless  of  religious  or 
ethnic  background — and  his  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  Prothonotary  Apostolic  k 
a  well-deserved  honor. 


Mofulgnor  Ralth's  work  In  promotlns 

Polish- American  relations  Is  particularly 
noteworthy.  He  played  a  very  significant 
role  In  last  year's  celebration  of  Poland's 
Christian  Millennium,  having  served  aa 
vice  president  and  chairman  of  the 
Clergy  Committee  of  the  New  York  Mil- 
lennium Committee  for  Poland's  Chris- 
tianity and  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Millenniiun  of  Poland 
Stamp. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enclose 
herewith  for  insertion  Into  the  RicotD 
a  letter  from  our  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador to  Poland.  John  A.  Oronouskl, 
praising  Monslgnor  Ralth's  endeavors  on 
behalf  of  Polish- Amerlcsms: 

Mscs.  Vincent  Raith  Bonoked 
Waooaw.  Poland, 

February  1.  1$67. 
Mr.  Joseph  Dombkx. 

General  Chairman,  Magr.  Raith  Banquet 
Committee.  Church  of  St.  Casimir. 
Yonkera.  W.V. 

Deak  Ma.  DoicBKK :  I  very  much  appreciate 
your  kind  Invitation  to  participate  In  the  tn- 
vesUture  aervlce,  the  celebration  of  Mass, 
and  the  banquet  on  the  occasion  of  Mon- 
slgnor Vincent  J.  Ralth's  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  Prothonotary  Apostolic  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1967.  Much  as  I  would  like  to  be 
present,  my  duties  here  In  Poland  moke  It 
impossible  for  me  to  be  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time. 

However,  I  hope  you  will  convey  my  warm- 
est congratulations  to  Monslgnor  Ralth, 
whose  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Prothonotary 
refiecu  bU  dedicated  and  faithful  service 
to  his  church  auid  his  community,  Polonta 
is  fortunate  Indeed  to  have  this  recognition 
of  one  of  its  most  dedicated  and  valued 
leaders. 

Not  only  do  I  regret  being  unable  to  par- 
Uclpate  In  Monslgnor  Ralth's  Investiture 
ceremonies,  but  Z  also  am  sorry  that  I  wlU 
not  be  able  to  use  this  occasion  to  renew 
many  friendships  and  acqualntanceshlpe 
within  the  Westchester  Polish  community. 
I  have  very  fond  memorlee  of  the  warm  hos- 
pitality extended  to  me  during  my  visit  to 
Tonkers  and  the  Polish  Community  C^nt*r 
m  July  1065.  I  recall  at  the  time  comment- 
ing on  the  beauty  of  the  Polish  Community 
Center  and  Monalgnor  Ralth's  church.  Not 
the  least  of  my  fond  recollections,  of  course. 
Is  the  warm  boepltsllty  extended  to  me  by 
the  many  members  of  PoloUa  who  orga- 
nised and  attended  the  banquet  In  my 
honor. 

Please  pass  on  to  Monslgnor  Ralth  my 
deep  regret  at  not  being  able  to  take  port 
In  this  great  moment  for  him  and  all  Po- 
tonla  and  tell  blm  that  I  will  be  there  in 
spirit  even  though  I  cannot  be  physically 
present.  And  I  wont  to  thank  you  personally 
for  your  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  In  ex- 
tending to  me  an  invitation  to  be  present. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  GooNOoaxr. 

Amba$iodor. 


Tbe  lri.li  Ul  All  of  Ut 


to  Christianity  while  also  reforming  the 
Irish  law.  The  celebration  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  began,  however.  In  Ireland 
on  the  occasion  of  this  great  saint's  death 
when  thousands  of  mourners  came  from 
long  distances  to  his  funeral  in  the  year 
493. 

So  many  torches  and  candles  were 
carried  In  the  funeral  procession  that 
night  that  It  was  said  to  be  as  bright  as 
day.  And  so  began  the  tradition.  Each 
year,  the  Irish  attend  mass  in  the  honor 
of  St.  Patrick,  then  parade  proudly 
through  the  streets,  and  end  the  proces- 
sion and  the  festivities  with  an  evening 
of  dancing,  singing  and  toasting. 

But  the  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  extends 
far  beyond  the  geographic  boundaries 
of  that  small  Island  nation.  With  the 
emigration  of  the  Irish  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  the  celebration  of  this  feast 
spread  and  became  enjoyed  by  men  of 
all  nationalities.  The  first  celebration 
in  this  country  is  said  to  have  been  held 
in  Boston.  But  the  Idea  soon  migrated 
to  other  American  cities,  and  Irish  so- 
cieties were  founded  In  New  York  In 
1731,  In  Philadelphia  in  1780  and  in  Los 
Angeles  by  1870. 

As  stated,  the  celebration  Is  not  limited 
to  those  of  Irish  ance-stry.  and  the  'wear- 
ing of  the  green  "  is  followed  by  many. 
The  custom  was  originally  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  green  Irish  flag.  Our  re- 
pertoire of  songs  Is  also  decidedly  Irish, 
with  such  favoritles  as  "My  WUd  Irish 
Hose."  and  "When  Irish  Eyes  Are 
Smilln'." 

The  most  famous  celebration  on  the 
holiday  Is  the  parade  held  annually  In 
New  York  City.  For  block  after  block 
of  famous  Fifth  Avenue  a  million  people 
crowd  to  see  the  elaborate  procession. 
A  hundred  thousand  people  march  in 
the  actual  parade — band.s,  pipers,  sol- 
diers, and  fraternal  organizations  all  play 
a  part.  In  1959.  Henry  CMeara,  the 
head  of  Ireland's  National  Police,  after 
seeing  this  spectacular  event,  declared: 

I  never  saw  a  p&rad«  like  tills  In  my  Ufe! 

The  festivities  are  not  limited  to  New 
York,  of  course,  and  many  cities  all  over 
the  Nation  have  parades,  dinners, 
dances,  or  other  forms  of  celebration. 

The  day  that  began  as  a  National  feast 
In  honor  of  a  special  saint  has  multi- 
plied with  a  worldwide  commemoration, 
not  only  to  the  man  St.  Patrick,  not 
oiily  to  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  themselves, 
but  also  to  include  the  Indomitable  spirit 
of  all  peoples.  On  this  day.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising to  see  persons  of  aJl  nationalities 
"wearing  the  green."  For  this  day  has 
become  a  time  for  all  to  reconfirm  their 
belief  in  tbe  spirit  of  mankind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NEW  Tout 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav,  March  »,  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  near- 
ly 15  centuries  ago,  the  man  whose  name 
this  holiday  bears,  became  archbishop 
of  Ireland,  and  converted  that  oounbry 


Great  Scbooli  Comisg 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pENKsyi-VAKU 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh's  fine  public  school 
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system  is  In  Oie  process  of  developing 
five  "great"  high  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment ol  5.000  to  6.000  pupils  each,  to 
Insure  that  the  city  remains  capable  of 
offering  Its  children  an  education  equal 
to  or  better  than  that  avaUable  In  any 
suburb. 

The  daring  "great"  high  school  plan,  i 
believe,  offers  all  our  large  cities  a  viable 
solution  to  the  drift  of  urban  popula- 
tions to  the  suburbs  in  search  of  better 
schools. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
therefore.  I  Insert  In  the  Baconii  at  this 
point  an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  March  «,  190V.  describing  and 
explaining  the  "great"  high  school  plan: 
OuAT  SCKDOU  Comjco 
PltUbur^her*  c«ji  tato  pride  In  the  prog- 
reee  tbe  cllyi  Board  of  EduoUoD  U  mallng 
m  Implementing  the  plane  for  a  ayjtem  of 
a»e  "great"  high  achooU  to  eerie  all  secUona 
of  the  city.  Archltecte  ha»«  been  retained. 
loiaUona  haTt  b«n  eelected  and  the  arat  of 
the  new  echoola  li  expected  to  open  In  four 
yeara.  ' 

The  objecava.  In  the  words  of  former 
achool  board  prealdan*  WUlUun  H.  Re*.  I*  to 
develop  here  "the  natlon'e  flneet  large-cUr 
lichool  jyatem,"  bawd  on  high  achoola  wlUi 
enrollment  of  5000  «o  8000  each,  with  moat 
of  th»  pceaeot  high  echoota  eennng  aa  Inter- 
mediate ichoola  and  the  pattern  of  neigh- 
borhood echooii  retained  for  pupUa  in  the 
lower  grades. 

The  altea  for  theee  auper-aiaiooU  wUl  av- 
erage 40  or  mora  aewa  and  will  oomprU* 
education  parte  which  can  earve  alio  aa  com- 
munity centere  tor  youths  and  adulta  and 
which  achool  ofllclala  hope  to  keep  open  12 
months  of  the  year. 

Thla  la  a  daring  plan,  with  an  ultlnoate  ooet 
of  lao  million  doUaia.  but  It  la  made  neoea- 
aary  by  the  need*  of  modem  education  and 
the  complcrltlee  of  offering  euperlor  educa- 
tion to  aU  etodenta  In  an  urban  enviroo- 
ment.  Pittaburgh  roteiv  already  Have  given 
it  eOeotlve  approval  by  voting  last  aprtng  to 
increaea  tha  eobool  deM  Umlt  by  SO  mlllloo 
doUara. 

There  are  many  reaeona  why  a  large  high 
achool  can  offer  bet««  education:  wider 
cholca  of  etudlea.  better  ua«  of  teaching  tal- 
ent, rational  Integration  of  the  student  body, 
opportunity  for  grouping  of  atudenu  by  abil- 
ity, uae  of  newer  technologlee  and  equip- 
ment, greater  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  locations  o*  th*  new  achoola  will  ba 
convenient  and  central  to  th*  areaa  they 
wiu  aorve.  School  oOdala  have  cooaulted 
with  other  agendee  on  eucii  problema  aa 
houalng.  tranalt  and  library  faolUtlaa.  Th* 
educaUon  parte  which  wUl  reault  ahould 
become  center*  of  community  life. 

In  daacrlblng  the  program  aeveral  mnnUls 
ago,  the  Boart  of  BduoaUon  pointed  out  that 
the  American  peopU  pUe*  larg*  ator*  In  th* 
education  ot  their  children. 

"Thla  concern  la  mounting  ateadlly  aa 
higher  education  and  preparation  for  U  In- 
creaaea  In  promlnenoe  among  the  valuea  our 
aoclety  holds."  the  Board  eald.  "In  recent 
yeara.  a  pattsn  of  drift  from  dUee  to  aub- 
urba  haa  been  a  docnlnant  phenomenon  in 
urban  Ajnerloa.  Part  of  thla  drift  U  believed 
to  be  a  search,  conscious  or  unoonadoua,  for 
better  achoola." 

That  la  the  significance  of  the  great  high 
school  program.  The  olty  U  going  Into  oom- 
peUtlon  with  the  etiburba  by  bidding  for  Oi* 
famlllea  who  want  their  cbUdren  to  ge«  th* 
beat  preparation  for  life.  Surely,  auch  a  pro- 
gram—costly  aa  it  1*.  and  th*  largeat  ilngU 
public  Inveatmant  ever  mad*  la  Plt**- 
burgh— ahould  pay  rich  dlvldenda. 
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Texai  E£torial  Support  for  Preudcnt 
JoliBua'i  VietaiB  PoGdei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TKZAS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEa 

Mondav,  March  20.  1967 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  President  1^  engaged  In  crucial 
deliberations  with  his  top  civilian  and 
military  advisers  on  the  Vietnam  con- 
nict,  I  think  he  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that  he  is  warmly  supported  in  his  na- 
tive State. 

In  recent  days  a  number  of  Texas 
newspapers — from  nearly  every  section 
of  the  State — have  commented  favorably 
on  the  President's  firm  stand  in  Viet- 
nam and  his  unflagging  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  attaining  an  honorable  settle- 
ment to  this  conflict. 

I  insert  these  editorials  in  the  Rhcord 
as  examples  of  the  kind  of  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson  enjoya  In  Texas.  I  might 
add.  that  the  points  of  view  expressed  in 
these  editorials  are  In  no  way  limited 
to  Texas  or  to  the  Southwest.  Instead. 
I  believe  that  they  represent  a  majority 
point  of  view  held  across  our  country. 

The  American  people  support  our 
President  in  Vietnam.  Those  who  think 
otherwise  are  sadly  deluded. 

The  editorials  follow 


IProm  the  DallM  TUum  Herald, 

Mar.  13,  1M71 
In  DarcNSK  or  thi  PaHHoawr 
The  very  rocal  critic*  of  Prealdent  John- 
■an.  particularly  In  hi*  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  have  ftt  lasl  reached  such  a  fuil 
state  of  unreaaonable  vociferation  that  a  wel- 
cctfne  choruB  of  voice*  !■  beginning  to  nee  to 
the  Pr««idenfH  defenae.  And  It  la  high  time. 
Foe  Inatance.  The  Tixoee  Herald  Washing- 
ton Bureau  reported  than  ten  Texaa  ooa- 
greeunen  and  "»U  of  their  non-Texan  col- 
league*" toot  the  floor  Wedneaday  to  praiM 
President  Johnaon's  leadership  in  the  Vlet- 
nam  var.  Some  columnists  also  are  pointing 
out  in  defense  of  the  President  the  realities 
of  a  war  unlilie  any  in  this  nation's  history, 
a  war  which  haa  no  stmpla  win  or  losa 
solution. 

Tha  on*  major  new  factor  which  must 
affect  all  calculations  in  the  present  dilemma 
la  th*  horifylng  po*BiblUty  of  world-wld* 
Iiuclear  confUct.  Thla  one  new  factor  make* 
all  th*  difference.  Tot  at  the  aam*  tima. 
thla  war  must  be  won  to  forestall  tha  dedi- 
catedly  self-seeking  aggresKir  nations  while 
there  is  stUl  time. 

Between  the**  two  ooncerna.  th*  President 
haa  had  to  chart  a  careful,  reallatlo  cours*. 
It  ta  to  hi*  everlasting  credit  that  ha  haa 
done  so. 

He  hsa  done  so  in  the  face  of  often  brutal 
and  damaging  criticism  from  thoa*,  led  now 
by  Robert  Kennedy,  who  offer  no  real  aolu- 
tlon  or  even  alternative  for  the  UB.  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  Instead  they  fasten  on 
on*  phase  of  the  UjS.  war  effort,  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  as  a  weapon  with  which 
to  attack  tha  President  and  the  war  policy. 
That  Kennedy's  caU  for  a  suspyension  of  the 
bombing  U  inspired  by  political  ambitions 
and  a  certain  meaaar*  of  personal  anl- 
moalty,  ia  apparent  In  the  terms  he  propo*ea. 
No«a  that  he  doe*  no*  suggeet  a  perma- 
BeaK  unequivocal  halt  to  ttw  bombing— 


merely  a  ceaaation  to  somehow  enoouraga 
Hanoi  to  move  toward  peac«.  A*  everyone. 
including  Kennedy,  knows,  the  President  has 
already  tried  this  measure  twice  with  abso- 
lutely no  rMponse  from  Hanoi.  Is  there  any 
basis  for  thinking  Kennedy  has  any  real 
Illusions  that  a  third  bombing  suspension 
would  be  any  more  producUve? 

House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  of  Ok- 
lahoma called  the  President  "the  best- 
equipped  man  in  th*  United  Stales'*  to  be 
running  th*  nation  at  thla  time.  The 
thought  of  a  leas  weU-equlpped  man — Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  for  instance — running  the  na- 
tion In  this  perilous  period  is  not  palatable. 

[Prom  the  Wichita  Falla  (Tex.)  Record  Newa. 

mt.  3.  19071 

W«  sxrrrorr  thm  Natiom 

We  who  Uve  In  Tena  and  the  Southwest 

In  general  have  found  It  hard  to  believe  the 

intensity  and  violence  of  the  demonstraUons 

and  protesu  against  the  nation's  policy  In 

trying  to  save   South  Vietnam  which  have 

taken  place  In  other  parts  of  the  nation.    In 

Texas  we  have  wltneseed  very  Uttle  of  such 

inan*  activity  and  have  been  critical  o*  lU 

happening  in  other  state*. 

It  la  not  that  we  have  agreed  In  every 
detail  about  what  U  happening  In  either 
Vietnam  or  other  parts  oi  tha  world  where 
our  government  has  attempted  to  keep  men 
free.  But  in  general  we  have  supported  the 
policy  decision  to  prevent  the  Oommuntsts 
from  taking  over  additional  allcea  of  the 
•arth. 

Even  in  personal  oonversatloQ  It  la  hart  to 
find  a  person  In  thla  regloo  who  doean't  be- 
lieve we  should  help  realst  th*  Reds  in 
their  aggresalve  movements.  Soene  think  we 
should  take  even  more  aggressive  action  on 
our  part  and  others  ffustaln  current  efforts. 

For  these  reasons  we  were  happy  to  receive 
from  Oongreaaman  Graham  Purceil  this 
week  a  report  on  a  sUttstical  survey  of  thla 
congressional  district,  U  showed  that  more 
than  80  per  cent  o*  the  r«sldenta  o<  this 
arva  beUeve  the  United  State*  should  be 
Involved  in  Vietnam  and  try  to  save  that 
nation  from  a  Oommunist  takeover. 

There  were  many  other  factors  in  the  sur- 
Tey,  but  we  believe  on  the  whole  it  Indicated 
a  belief  that  we  have  long  held.  Texana  and 
other  La  the  Southwest  generally  give  the 
nation  sound  and.  unlimited  support  on 
Issue*  where  the  nation  needs  support 
agrUrist  a  foreign  threat.  Thla  always  has 
been  true.  When  our  nation  Is  threatened. 
direcUy  or  IndlrecUy,  we  have  been  among 
the  Qret  in  the  country  to  raUy  to  its  support. 
That  doesn't  mean  Texans  agree  on  aU 
IsBuea.  On  the  contrary.  We  have  some 
mlghUy  powerful  battle*  among  ourselve*  on 
Issues  ooncemlng  the  state  or  docneetlc  af- 
laiia.  But  when  an  outsider  threatens  the 
weUaro  of  the  nation,  w*  )oln  quickly  In  the 
support  of  the  country. 

Congressman  PurceU's  report  on  the  survey 
and  hla  recent  tartp  to  Vietnam  deeerves 
serious  study  by  all  o<  ua.  ParUcularly  Im- 
portant is  the  work  we  have  don*  In  Vietnam 
outsld*  ol  mlUtary  aid.  Our  assistance  to 
BchooU.  hospitals  and  agriculture  show  what 
we  plan  for  the  Vietnam  future.  Purceil 
gives  a  thorough  report  on  this  effort. 
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|»tom  tli»  PmU  (Ti».)  Newi.  M»r.  S.  19«71 

Pattouc   or  Vnmom   Wim   coktimum   Om 

Sun  Path.  VS.  PoucT  Bnii  rau 

PrMldent  Joluuon  «nd  hU  idvlMrB  have 
gl»«n  a  cle»r  uuver  to  critic*  of  American 
bomblnt  of  North  Vietnam.  The  aiu«n 
hoM  been  delivered  by  naTal  sheila,  heavy 
artillery  and  mlnee  dropped  In  North  Vlet- 
nameae  rlvera. 

In  short,  tha  President  haa  decided  that 
tha  course  adrocated  by  tha  bomb-halt  pro- 
ponenu   would    deter,    not   encourage,   the 


cause  of  pMoe  In  Vietnam.  Inatead.  he  haa 
decided  that  only  furthar  punUhment  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  regime  can  succeed  In  brtngUm 
obout  an  acceptable  hall  to  hostllHlea. 

Nor  haa  the  Prealdent  bowed  to  the  wlahee 
of  those  who  would  escalate  the  war  beyond 
present  limits  by  bombing  the  North  Viet- 
namese capital  Hanoi  and  Ita  chief  port,  Hai- 
phong. Rather  he  haa  opted  tor  an  Intenal- 
ncatlon  of  our  measured  response  to  North 
Vietnamese  aggression. 

Mining  of  rivers  and  shelling  of  North  Viet- 
nam by  landbaaed  artillery  and  from  war- 
ships In  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  certainly  are  new 
developmenU  In  the  war.  However,  they  do 
not  represent  any  break  In  the  pattern  of 
American  action.  The  central  decision  to 
oppose  aggreaslon  with  punUhment.  but  not 
annihilation,  remalna  constant. 

Peace  feelers  or  no.  the  North  Vietnamese 
simply  have  not  yet  indicated  any  real  dealre 
to  ceaae  their  incursions  into  South  Viet- 
nam. And.  despite  the  clolms  of  those  who 
would  ground  out  bombers,  there  Is  no  Indi- 
cation that  a  bombing  halt  would  serve  any 
purpose  other  than  to  reUeve  Hanoi  of 
preasure.  . 

Realistically,  peace  talta  should  not  be 
expected  at  any  rata  untu  after  electlona  In 
South  Vietnam  thla  summer.  Bven  then, 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  CommunlaU 
win  be  Inclined  to  halt  their  aggr«Mlon  and 
engage  in  negotlatlona  leading  to  peace. 

Our  goal  In  Vietnam  remains  the  insuring 
of  tha  right  ct  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  AcOon  taken  thU 
past  weekend  In  no  way  alters  thU  goal.  In 
the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  we 
must  asaums  that  only  by  continuing  our 
pressure  on  Hanoi  can  we  hope  to  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam.  Thla  the  President  Is  doing,  and 
his  resolve  remalna  Urm. 


I  From  th*  Waoo  Tribune  Herald,  Mar.  tl, 

1IM7J 
PKEsrokNT  KNowa  Whibi  Nosth  VrtTKAMisa 
STANn 
Prealdent  Johnaon's  key  atatement  in  hla 
preaa  conferenca  Thiuaday  In  answer  to  a 
question  on  hla  Vietnam  policy  waa  to  tha 
effect  that  the  Vietnamese  CommunUU  are 
trying  to  win  by  propaganda  what  they  cant 
win  by  force  of  anna. 

The  fact  that  haa  not  coma  out  generally 
In  all  tha  criticism  of  administration  action 
in  Vietnam  la  that  the  Dnlted  States  keeps 
In  constant  touch  with  North  Vietnam.  Thla 
point  haa  been  Ignored  or  blurred  over  In 
claims  by  crlUca  that  perhapa  "ll"  the  Dnlted 
States  eaaed  the  mUltary  pressure  on  North 
Vietnam,  negotlauona  to  end  the  war  could 
begin. 

Aa  a  matter  of  record,  according  to  tha 
New  York  TUnea.  thla  very  question  haa  been 
put  directly  to  North  Vietnam  by  the  Dnlted 
SUtm  and  the  answer  haa  been  a  Hat  "no." 

James  B.  Helton,  writing  In  the  New  York 
Tlmea  this  week,  said: 

•The  plain  fact  la  that  the  United  Stalea 
government  la  In  contact  with  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment on  an  hourly  baau  .  .  ." 

Reston  went  on  to  recount  how  Prealdent 
Johnson  haa  used  thU  direct  channel  o« 
communlcaUon  to  aak  Hanot  repeatedly  what 
It  would  take  to  start  negotlaUona.  Every 
tune  the  answer  has  come  back  that  a  per- 
manent halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam must  come,  and  after  that  the  queaOon 
of  talking  might  be  conaldered.  Sines  thla 
would  only  result  In  relieving  tha  preaaura 
on  the  Communists,  and  keeping  Communist 
pressure  on  South  Vietnam.  It  obvloualy  can- 
not ba  agreed  to  by  the  Dnlted  SUtea. 

The  deliberate  ellort  at  highly-placed  p«- 
lona  In  thU  country  to  put  tha  blame  fo« 


Cooununlst  aggreasloa  at  tha  feet  of  tha 
United  Stataa  government  la  aa  Incredible 
development  In  our  Uma.  Tha  moUva  In 
most  Instances  obviously  ary  pollUcal  and 
eeU-servlng.  The  effect  of  these  critical  at- 
lacka,  based  knowingly  or  unknowingly  on 
false  assumpUons.  U  to  encourage  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  think  that  the  Dnlted  Statea 
U  going  to  accept  defeat  In  Vietnam. 

The  president  and  the  men  Agbtlng  la 
Vietnam,  are  entitled  to  somethmg  better 
than  sniping  from  behind  from  those,  how- 
ever sincere,  who  don't  know,  or  won't  adnut, 
the  facts. 

Hoate  We»l  Too  Far  oa  Powell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CAljroaNiA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

jTonddH,  March  20.  19S7 
Mr.  HOLITIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude with  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Whlttier  Dally  News,  a  daUj  newspaper 
in  Whlttier.  Calif.,  which  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that  the 
editorial  in  the  metropolitan  newspaper 
of  Los  Angeles,  which  circulates  through- 
out my  district,  and  local  papers  in  dif- 
ferent cities  in  my  district,  have 
supported  the  special  Celler  committee 
recommendations.  I  supported  the  com- 
mittees  recommendations  because  I  be- 
lieved they  »ere.  first,  within  the  scope 
of  the  Constitution:  second.  I  believe 
that  they  would  be  eBecUve  In  solving  a 
dllBcult  problem. 

I  might  also  say  that  another  constitu- 
tional approach  would  have  been  to  seat 
Mr.  PoweU  and  then  pass  a  resoluUon 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to  expel  him 
from  the  Congress.  Such  a  resolution 
would  have  had  my  support  If  It  had 
been  offered. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  was.  In  mj 
opinion,  untvlse  and  I  believe  that  It 
offers  a  base  for  interminable  litigation. 
This  litigation  has  now  been  started  by 
the  filing  of  legal  notice  on  the  Speaker 
last  Thursday,  March  ».  1»«7.  The 
House  has  subsequently  authorized  re- 
tention of  coun.sel  for  the  defense  of  the 
Speaker  and  others  named  In  the  action 
filed  by  Mr.  Powell. 

No  one  can  foresee  the  future,  of 
course,  but  these  legal  actions  could  ter- 
minate in  an  unnecessary  and  unfortu- 
nate confrontation  between  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  the  judicial  branch  declares  the  action 
of  the  House  illegal,  the  House  Is  faced 
with  either  accepting  this  Judgment  or 
surrendering  its  original  position  on  Mr. 

Powell.  .        .»        tj 

If  it  rejects  the  Court  orders  It  could 
In  effect  stand  as  in  contempt.  We  have 
condemned  Mr.  PoweU  for  contempt  of 
court  orders.  WUl  the  Congress  take  the 
position  of  far  greater  constitutional  ef- 
fect by  placing  Itself,  by  an  emxjtional 


and  far-reaching  action.  In  contempt  of 
the  Judicial  branch?   The  alms  of  Justice 
In   a   democratic   government   are   not 
served  by  elected  representativea  who 
would  unwisely  entangle  the  Constitu- 
tion in  a  poUtical  briarpatch- 
The  editorial  foUows: 
IFrom  the  Whlttier  (Calif.)  DaUy  News, 
Mar.  S,  1SS71 
HouBi  WkHT  Too  Faa  ow  Powau. 
The  unprecedented  action  of  the  Houae  la 
Washington  In  barring  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
the  New  York  Democrat,  from  hla  seat  In 
Congreas  clearly  raises  a  question  of  violat- 
ing the  Constitution. 

The  heavy  majority  by  which  House  mem- 
bers acted — 307  to  1  Ifl  to  deny  him  his  seat — 
still  does  not  get  nd  of  the  problem.  Al- 
ready PoweU  haa  said  he  will  aak  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  overrule  the  House  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  and  has  declared  that  he 
wUl  be  a  candidal*  for  the  election  which 
the  Houae  must  call  to  flU  the  vacancy. 

Leadership  of  both  of  the  parties  had 
warned  the  House  that  It  ahould  accept  a 
select  cocnmlttee'e  recommendations  and 
cenaure  Powell  rather  than  unseat  him.  But 
the  mood  of  the  lower  branch  of  Congreea 
waa  aerce  and  In  rapid  fashion  the  vast 
majority  of  the  members  voted  to  kick  him 
out. 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  that  aetton  U  that 
the  aame  thing  could  happen  to  some  of 
those  who  voted  to  deny  the  seat  to  Powell. 
Admittedly  frw  of  them  display  the  arro- 
gance and  the  penchant  for  what  appears  to 
be  personal  use  of  government  funds  that  has 
characterized  the  Harlem  minister,  but  there 
ar«  few  pure  congressmen — aa.  Indeed,  there 
are  tew  pure  humans. 

It  Is  understandable  that  Powell  might 
have  preferred  the  action  that  the  Houae  ap- 
proved. He  now  becomea  a  martyr  and  can 
go  back  before  the  electors  In  his  home  dis- 
trict and  MsUy  vrtn  re-election.  Or  he  might 
satisfy  more  completely  hla  own  sense  of 
tarnished  prtde  by  suing  successfully  In  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  U  why  the  House 
membership  would  have  been  far  mora  ef- 
fectlve  had  It  chosen  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendatlona  of  Ita  committee. 

The  claim  that  PoweU  has  been  treated  Ul 
by  his  oollea^uea  because  he  la  a  Negro  haa 
yet  to  And  much  evidence  In  Its  favor.  There 
are  other  Negroea  In  Congreas  but  no  cam- 
paign to  unseat  them  haa  been  launched. 
Pew  of  them  have  Powell's  capacity  for.  aa 
tha  committee  put  It.  padding  the  payroU 
and  taking  trips  at  government  espense. 
Tinder  such  circumstances  they  stand  In  a 
group  separate  from  the  Harlem  figure. 


Fraacc  ShooM  Pay  for  RcsMntI  Vtiac  of 
U.S.  Bases  aaa  Fadliiiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKNNSSSCE 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  IS,  1967 
Mr  EVDiS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er the  actions  of  President  de  Oaulle  of 
Finance  defy  understanding.  Following 
two  world  wws  In  which  the  United 
Stetes  helped  to  rescue  France  from  the 
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eggiesaor.  Prance  has  embarked  on  a 
campaign  of  rancor  and  retallaOon 
against  the  United  SUtes. 

One  aspect  of  this  has  been  the  ac- 
tion of  General  de  Gaulle  In  forcing  our 
troops  to  leave  French  soil  and  D.8.- 
buUt  bUllon-doUar  base  faciUtles.  As 
France  has  shown  no  Inclination  to  pay 
the  United  States  the  residual  value  of 
the  bases— although  It  had  agreed  to  do 
so  in  prior  commitments— this  debt 
should  be  paid. 

In  view  of  this  Intransigence  and  In 
view  of  the  French  commitment  to  make 
such  payments,  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
our  SUte  Department  to  press  for  these 
minimum  payments.  In  this  connection, 
I  have  written  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  strongly  urging  and  recommending 
that  steps  be  taken  to  collect  the  pay- 
ments. .  .     ,  .. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  IncJuae 
my  letter  to  the  Secretary  and  the  re- 
ply in  his  behalf  of  Mr.  Douglas  Mac- 


•me  r«cM  of  the  matter  uc  that  the  agree-     for  generations  to  come.    The  President's 
mente  under  which  military  Ja^Ultlee  have     ptQpoaal  calls  for  added  funds  for  KTV 


been  available  to  tHe  United  Statea  provide 
generaU;  for  the  negoUatlon  of  the  realdual 
value  of  Immovable  property  when  the  farfU- 
tlee  are  returned  to  Uw  French  Government. 
InformaUon  complied  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Indlcatee  that  the  direct  United 
BUtee  investment  In  the  conatrucUon  and 


facilities,  the  encouragement  of  educa- 
tional radio,  and  a  full  assessment  of  In- 
structional television.  Moreover,  the 
President  proposes  the  creation  of  a 
imlque  public  corporation  which  would 
serve  to  Improve  the  quality  and  quantity 


Improvement  of  euch  facUltlea  In  Prance  j,f  the  programs  available  to  ETV  net- 
amounted  to  approximately  S660  million.  A  ^Qj-jta,  The  new  public  corporation 
part  of  this  Investment  represents  movable  ^q„ij  ,1jo  (^  ,ble  to  encourage  the  re- 
?;rS^«.'or  di.'^°'of'"iiLfore7h"e'f«iS!  crultment  and  training  of  vitally  needed 
ties  are  rellnquUhe<] 


On  August  12.  1»64.  the  Ualtad  SUtea 
Government  advised  the  French  Govermnenl 
that  since  June  1953.  the  United  8taM«  Army 
hid  released  to  the  French  authorttlea  four- 
teen propertlea  with  a  United  Statea  capital 
Investment  ol  •1.048.000,  and  planned  to  re- 
lease additional  propertlea  during  IWH;  and 
th»t  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force  had  releaaed 
seventeen  properties  with  a  United  8t»tea 
capltallnvostment  of  •8,103.000.  The  United 
States  Government  considered  the  time  ap- 
propriate to  reach  agreement  with  the  French 
authorities  on  an  effective  method  of  deter- 


new  personnel  to  serve  In  ETV  careers. 

For  all  these  and  other  reason*,  the 
President's  proposal  U  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  Congress.  This  U  a  point  of  view 
which  Is  made  particularly  clear  by  a 
persuasive  editorial  In  the  March  13  Issue 
of  the  Plain  Dealer.  I  believe  this  edi- 
torial Is  of  substantial  value  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  reading: 

L.B.J.'8  TV  PiJJ<  Ha«  Mkut 

There  Is  much  more  than  would  meet  the 
eye  on  home-screen  television  In  President 
Johnson's  proposal  to  establish  a  pilot  cor- 


_     .      ,.       1    a.     -*-...   «*   QfAfa      »uM»wiiw^  u"  »"  cu^v  — v^  .... — jonnson  s  proposal  lo  osMkuiiBu  »  tiuv^  ».«.- 

Arthur  n.  AaslsUnt  Secretary  ol  awce      jj^^^g  ^^e  amount  of  residual  value  payable  ^^^0^    tor    public   educational    televUlon. 

sslonal  Relations,  in  the  Ap-      ^  ^^^  united  states,  and  the  ways  In  which     ^  lumped  In  with  It  the  vital  and  practl- 


for  Congressional 

pcndlx  of  the  Rkcord.  because  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation 
in  this  matter. 
The  letters  follow: 

FiaaUAXT  21,   1067. 

Bon.    Z>CAN    RDBK. 

Secretory  0/  State. 
Departm€7U  0/  State. 
Waafiinfiton.  D.C. 

Dk*«  Mm.  a«aurT*«T:  Reporta  have  come 
to  my  attenUon  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  Is  planning  to  abandon  to  France  and 
President  DeGauUe  approximately  one  billion 
dollars  In  military  faclUtles  as  our  troops 
move  out  at  the  request  of  President  De 
Gaulle  himself. 

Inasmuch  as  France  has  a  dl8t\irblng  habit 
of  Ignoring  Its  obligations  to  the  United 
States.  th«-e  appears  to  be  a  strong  likelihood 
that  President  DeGauUe  does  not  intend  to 
pay  for  these  facilities,  even  though  the 
United  States  contract  with  France  provides 
for  such  payment,  based  on  the  residual 
value  of  the  property. 

In  my  view,  to  abandon  these  faculties  to 
the  Ptench  without  even  attempting  to  pre- 
vail upon  France  to  honor  Its  contractual 
commltmenta  would  be  euQ  unconscionable 
disregard  of  our  national  interest  and  of 
fiscal  responslWUty.  This  Is  especially  true. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  President  DeGauUe's 
obvious  intention  has  been,  and  is,  to  drain 
gold  from  the  United  States  and  worsen  our 
balance  of  payments  situation. 

Therefore,  tn  view  o(  the  fact  that  the 
United  SUtes  U  leaving  these  bases  at  the 
request  of  France — whose  chestnuts  we  have 
twice  pulled  out  of  the  fire  In  this  century 
In  two  World  Wars— I  strongly  urge  and 
recommend  that  France  be  put  on  notice 
that  the  United  States  inslsU  that  Its  oon- 
uactual  obligations  be  met  and  that  the 
United  States  be  paid  for  Che  residual  value 
of  the  bases. 

Immediate   action    In    this   connection    Is 
urged,  and  I  can  assure  you,  will  be  most 
appreciated  by  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  will  a  report  of  action  hereon. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wlshta,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Job  L.  BvtNa. 
MemhtT  of  congreM. 

Dsr  ABTMXKT  or  Stat*, 
Washington,  Mmreh  t,  l$97. 
Hon-  Joe  L.  Evnf  s, 
House  ol  Repreaentativea. 

Deak  CoNasEsaicAjf  Evikb:  The  Secretary 
h»s  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  at  Feb- 
ruary 31  expressing  oonoem  about  the  dls- 


He  lumped  In  with  It  the  vital  and  practi- 
cally overlooked  Items  that  will  determine  in 
the  end  the  course  of  a  new  communications 
technology— aatelllte  reUys.  not  only  of  tele- 
vision, but  of  telephone,  cable  and  data 
communication. 

How  the  new  satelUtes  that  wUl  pop  up 

in  the  sky  tn  the  next  several  year*  wUl  tare 

on  educational  televUlon  wUl  have  a  great 

effect  in   determining  how  this  technology 

The  additional  question  of  compen-  ^^^^  commercially  and  how  It  wUl  be 

t  Prance,  In  connection  with  the  re-      ^  ,  ^    domestically  as  well   as  In  overseas 


■uch  payment  should  be  made,  and  Indicated 
Its  hope  that  such  dlscussloaa  could  begin 
at  an  early  date. 

The  French   authorities  have  not  as  yet 
given  a  formal  response  to  this  proposal. 

A  marked  change  In  the  situation  occtirred 
last  year,  when  the  French  Government 
stated  that  United  Stataa  forces  should 
evacuate  aU  of  the  military  faculties  In 
Fiance, 
satlon  by 


priced,   domestically 
use. 

PrMldent  Johnsons  profweal  Is  for  a 
gg-mllllon  appropriaUon  to  launch  the  public 
television  corporation,  dispensing  funds  to 
exlsUng  educational  television  InatallaUons 
and  offering  some  aid  to  EducaUonal  Tele- 
vision Network  programming.  This  Is  all  to 
the  ftooH.  Mr.  Johnson's  call  should  be 
heeded  by  the  Congress. 

But  he  has  opened  a  real  can  of  worms 
elsewhere  In  the  same  message.     He  has.  In 


qulrement  that  the  faclUUes  be  vacated  not- 
withstanding the  continued  need  for  them.  Is 
therefore  under  study.  In  an  aide-memoire 
of  AprM  13.  1&6«,  we  informed  the  French 
Government  that  Its  "actions  in  withdrawing 
from,  abrogating  or  repudiating  exlsUng 
agreements  will  entail  financial  problems  and 
responsibilities  that  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  any  discussion  of  these  actions." 
We   are   In   continuing   contact   with   the 

French  Government  on  the  whole  range  of      ^,^^„^,^  ^  ^^ ^_.     ___ 

IHt>blems  of  relocation  and  have  the  question      ^^^j   stripped  the  Federal  Communications 
,^..-.  _., .  ™„^s  i«  «,inrt  ComiiiisBlon  of  It*  sole  responsibility  for  de- 


of  realdual  value  very  much  In  mind 

If  I  can  provide  any  further  Information 
to  you  on  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DouotJis  MacAbthui  n. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


LJIJ.'b  TV  Plaa  Ha*  Merit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  BZPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1967 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposal*  for  educational 
television  have  attracted  a  remarkable 
amount  of  publicity  and  popular  support. 
This  comes  as  no  great  surprise  because 
the  bill  contains  many  features  which 
may  have  significant  and  lasting  effects 
for  our  lives  and  those  of  our  children. 
For  too  long  we  have  paid  too  Utile  at- 
tention to  the  powerful  potential  of  edu- 
cational televUlon.  President  Johnson, 
however,  has  grasped  the  possibilities  of 


termlniDg  the  government  course  on  control 
of  »ateUlte  communicfttlona.  He  did  this 
by  turning  over  to  the  Spckce  Agency  (which 
helpe  develop  •»telUt««)  UJd  the  Department 
of  Health.  Bduotlon  and  Welfare  (which  la 
Interested  In  educational  television)  the  re- 
aponalblUty  for  studying  the  practicality  and 
economic  advantages  of  using  communica- 
tion satellites  to  estahllsli  an  educational 
television  and  radio  network. 

SateUltea  can  be  used  for  domestic  pro- 
grama  within  the  United  Statea  aa  well  as 
for  the  more  usual  overseas  relays. 

A  satellite  due  to  be  put  up  by  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp  In  IBM  wUl  have 
1.300  overseas  circuits.  ThU  Is  more  than 
are  now  available  from  all  other  technologies 
for  transmission  of  telephone,  telegraph  and 
daU  Unea  from  the  tjnlted  SUtes  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Early  BU^  satellite  of 
IMS.  so  successful,  has  but  340  channels. 

Aa  salelUtea  go  up  with  more  circuits,  en- 
abling mankind  to  eommunlclate  Insuntly 
without  regard  to  dlsUDce,  coats  go  down. 
This  obviously  Is  going  to  threaten  estab- 
llahed  systems  of  communications  handling. 
Ko  wonder  the  InflghUng  la  so  fierce  It  haa 
lined  up  the  POC  against  the  Defense  De- 
partment; Comsat  vs.  American  Telephone  A 
Telegraph;  Comsat  vs.  POC:  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation vs.  both  Comsat  and  AT4T,  and  Brit- 
ain and  France,  seeking  to  keep  control  of 
transit  fees  for  overseas  calls  routed  through 
London  and  ParU.  Bgalnst  the  Onlted  States 
satellites. 

Prealdent  Johnson  has  adopted  the  hearta 


ETTV  and  has  proposed  a  course  of  action 
^y  Of'  o'nKirSftr^rS'l'lL^^'t^Itl'^     Which  would  enaWe  this  N.tton  to  profit     o.  both  th.  Ford  Fy,undatlon^  the  Carne 
J^luppiiM  iTp^c^  matauation.     ^^^  ^^  marvels  of  this  new  lechnologr     fia  Foundauon  propoaals  on  mr.   Carnegie, 


in  January,  urged  establishment  of  a  corpo- 
ration to  subaldlie  public  educational  tele- 
vision. Ford,  last  Auguat.  urged  that  a  vast 
study  of  salellltea  foe  an  STV  and  radio  net- 
work be  made.  .  ,  _^ 
johnaona  program  U  a  Una  wax  to  start. 


CnWef  Notes  Dnbnqa*  Uaaef  u  EJuea- 
tioB,  M»r-  ••■»•»  Driscoll,  Presideat- 
Desifoate  »f  Loras  C«llc(c 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBKSENTATTt'ES 

JIfotidav,  Aforch  IJ.  1SS7 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  loras 
College  In  Dubuque.  Iowa,  Is  one  of  the 
many  fine  undergraduate  Institutions  in 
my  district,  with  an  outstanding  tradi- 
tion of  enceUence  in  the  Uberal  artt. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  all  of  us  who 
ttnow  Msgr.  Justin  DrlaooU.  and  who 
sliare  an  Interest  in  the  continued  growth 
and  development  of  Loras.  to  learn  of 
his  appointment  to  the  presidency  of  the 
college.  ^  ._ 

Msgr.  Drlscoll  has  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Dubuque  siiu»  1953.  and  haa  been  instru- 
mental In  the  educational  progress  of 
that  school  system. 

I  have  liad  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  him  over  the  past  3  years, 
and  am  familiar  with  his  Invaluable  con- 
tribution, not  only  to  the  parochial 
schools  which  he  has  served,  but  to  com- 
munity problems  and  projects  as  well. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
economic  opportunity  program  in  our 
area,  and  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  EducaUon 
Act  for  the  benefit  of  dlsadvanUged 
children.  , 

Msgr.  DrlscoU  assumes  his  responsi- 
bilities at  Loras  with  an  exceptional  im- 
derstandlng  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  young  people  of  northeast  Iowa,  and 
with  a  large  body  of  support  from  every 
sector  in  the  State. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  an  article  and 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Witness 
In  Dubuque  on  February  33,  as  well  as 
an  editorial  from  him  hometown  paper, 
the  Cascade  Pioneer-Advertiser,  of 
March  2,  and  place  them  at  this  point 
In  the  Recohb: 

XfscR-  DaiacoLL  la  Nairb  New  PaksnwNT  or 
Lomaa 
The  Rt  Rev.  Msgr.  Juatln  A.  DrtacoU.  PhD 
•uperlntendent  of  scbooU  for  the  Archdlo- 
CM)  of  Dubuque,  U  fbt  new  president  of 
Loras  College. 

The  appointment.  efl*ctlv«  July  I,  19«1. 
was  made  by  the  chanceUof  of  the  college, 
the  Moat  Rev.  Jamee  J.  Byrne.  Archbishop  of 
Dubuque. 

In  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  College. 
Monalgnor  Drlsooll  said  he  appreciated  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  the  Loras  campus. 
•Having  enjoyed  very  happy  years  there  aa 
a  young  priest-teacher  In  the  late  1940a.- 
he  said.  'I  look  forward  to  going  back  aa  the 
nineteenth  prealdent  of  Loraa.  lowas  oldeet 
inatltutlon  of  higher  learning,  to  carry  on 
the  tradlUona  of  the  line  past  presidents  of 
the  College." 


CHOSEN  raoK  usr 
Monslgnor  Drlscoll  wa»  choaen  by  Arch- 
bishop Byrne  from  a  list  submitted  by  a 
special  committee  set  up  some  mootha  ago 
to  select  names  for  the  presidency  ot  tha 
college  The  ofllce  became  vacant  laat  June 
with  the  resignation  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Dorrance  V  Foley.  Monslgnor  Prledl.  vice- 
president  of  the  coUege  has  been  acUng  pres- 
ident Blnce  that  time. 

Archbishop  Byrne,  when  assigning  Mon- 
slgnor Drlscoll  to  head  Loras  OJllege  re- 
marked that  the  committee  that  was  set  up 
to  present  a  slate  of  candidates  did  Its  work 
thoroughly.  Prtmi  the  list  of  names  pre- 
sented ly  thU  committee  the  Archbishop 
said.  "Ifs  a  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to 
appoint  the  new  president  of  Loras  CoUege. 
the  Rt  Rev.  Msgr.  Justin  A.  Drlacoll.  PhX). 
Monslgnor  Drlacoll  was  born  m  Bernard. 
Iowa  on  September  30.  1930.  the  youngest 
of  nine  children  of  Mr.  William  J.  DrlscoU 
and  the  late  Agnea  Healy  Drlscoll.  Hla  fa- 
ther, now  92.  still  resides  m  Cascade. 

He  attended  Sacred  Heart  School.  Fill- 
more at  Patricks  Garryowan.  and  graduated 
from  Loras  Academy.  Dubuque.  In  1843.  be 
received  his  B  A.  degree  at  Loras  College 

He  »Bs  oislgned  to  the  theological  college 
of  the  CathoUc  University  for  hU  seminary 
work  and  waa  ordained  at  St.  Raphaels 
Cathedral  on  July  38.  1945.  by  Archbishop 
Henry  P.  Rohlman. 

Immediately  after  his  ordination  he  was 
assigned  to  teach  at  Loraa  Academy  and  for 
one  year  waa  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Bohlman. 

From  1949  t<>  1953  he  did  graduate  work 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  where 
he  received  his  doctorate  In  educational  pay- 
chology.  The  following  year  be  served  aa 
secretary    to    Archbishop   Leo   Bln«- 

BtrnalNTCNDENT    AHD    CHAFtAIN 

In  19S3  he  waa  named  superintendent  of 
BChooU  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Dubuque,  and 
became  chaplain  at  Mt  St.  Francla  the  fol- 
lowing vear. 

Besides  his  work  with  schools,  he  has  been 
director  of  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine  and  moderator  of  the  Archldloceaan 
Council  of  Catholic  women  since  19S3. 

In  1964  he  was  named  a  papel  chamber- 
lain by  Pope  Plua  XII,  and  on  Atlgust  38. 
lOQO  vss  named  a  domestic  prelate  with  the 
title  of  Rt.  Rev.  Monalgnor  by  Pope  John 
XXIM. 

Recently  elected  naUonal  chairman  of  the 
Catholic  School  Supenntendenta'  AasoclaUon 
of  the  United  SUtea  Catholic  Conference. 
Monslgnor  Drlsooll  U  alao  the  superintend- 
ents' regional  charman  for  the  midwest  statea 
of  Iowa.  Kansas.  Mlnneeota,  Nebraska.  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Committee  of 
North  Central  Association;  Qeneril  Execu- 
tive Board  of  National  OathoUc  Education 
AaaoclaUon;  EiecuUve  Board  at  CathoUc 
Business  EducaUon  AasoclaOon.  Mldweat 
Unit;  Editorial  Advlaory  Board  of  CathoUc 
School  Jotjmal. 

CIVIC  Arronmszina 
Be  belongs  to  Dubuque's  United  Fund 
Board  and  Dubuque's  Economic  Opportunity 
Agency  Board,  as  well  as  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
Advisory  Education  Committee  on  Minimum 
School  Standards  Law. 

A  widely  known  lecturer  In  educaUonal 
drclea  the  new  Loraa  prealdent  has  repre- 
sented United  States  CathoUc  educaUon  In 
European  countries. 

In  1900  he  was  Invited  to  take  part,  wltn 
the  leading  educators.  In  the  Munich.  Oer- 
many    educational  conference. 

Now  working  on  a  book-length  biography 
of  Archlblahop  John  Hennesay  of  Dubuque, 
he  haa  written  articles  appearing  In  The  Wit- 
ness Columbia.  Catholic  Education.  CathoUc 
EducaUonal  Review.  Catholic  Layman,  and 
Social  JusOce  Review.  ^     .      _   .... 

With  Faith  and  VUlon.  Behoola  o<  the 
Archdiocese  ol  Dubuque,  1836-I9e»  wUl  ba 


DUbllahed  In  April.  We  Pray  for  Our  Prleata. 
a  necrology-history  of  priests  of  Dubuque 
Archdiocese,  waa  finished  in  19«6.  Co- 
authored  by  Magr.  Drlscoll.  The  Pastor  and 
the  School  was  published  by  Bruce  Publish- 
ing Company  in  I9M. 

Following  Is  the  statement  made  by  tne 
new  Loraa  President  commenting  on  hU  new 
aaalgnment. 

•I  believe  anyone  familiar  with  the  com- 
pledtie*  of  modern  educaUon  would  accept 
with  apprehension  the  prealdency  of  Loras 
CoUege.  And  It  Is  with  prayerful  apprehen- 
alon  that  I  accept  the  oBlce.  TTet  I  welcome 
that  responalbUlty.  and  I  shall  put  forth  my 
best  eBortt. 

•No  one  waa  more  surprlaed  than  I  when 
Archbishop  James  Byrne.  Chancellor  of 
Loraa  CoUege.  revealed  that  my  name  waa 
on  the  lUt  submitted  by  the  special  com- 
mittee aaslgned  to  aelect  """f,  '"  JJ' 
prealdency.  The  archbishop  aaked  U  I  would 
accept;  1  did.  ...     » „.. 

•I  am  grateful,  deeply  grateful,  to  Aroh- 
blabop  Byrne  and  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  confidence  and  trust  they 
place  In  me. 

•I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  returning  to 
the  Lorsa  campua.  Having  enjoyed  very 
happy  years  thei»  aa  a  young  priest-teacher 
in  the  late  l»40a.  1  look  forward  to  goUig 
back  as  the  nineteenth  president  ol  Loras. 
lowas  oldest  institution  of  higher  learning. 
to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  fine  past 
prealdenU  of  the  College. 

"I  pledge  the  Loraa  students,  the  faculty, 
the  administration,  the  board  of  regenta.  the 
alnmnl  and  frlenda  of  Loras  only  one  thing: 
my  earnest  and  prayerful  ellort  to  work  for 
and  with  them,  without  a  moment  a  healM- 
Uon  I  know  I  shall  be  one  of  the  family, 
working  aa  all  true  Lorasmen  do— for  God 
and  country.  .,   „• 

•NaturaUy  I  regret  leaving  the  work  of 
fifteen  years  In  the'  archdlocesan  olBce  or 
«]uc»tlon.  It  was  a  Joy  to  be  aaaodated  so 
closely  with  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Dubuque,  the  members  of  the  stall  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  priests  and  olBce 
peraonnel  at  the  Chancery,  the  paators  and 
kilstanu.  the  prlesta  In  xluf*""";  «?• 
Sisters  and  lay  teaohera  and.  above  all.  the 
atudanu  of  the  schools  of  this  archdloceae. 
There  are  none  better 

Ufcewlse.  I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
worUng  cloaely  with  so  many  people  in 
Catholic,  public,  and  nonpubUc  education  at 
the  local,  state,  and  nauooaj  levels. 

•My  assoclatlona  with  many  lay  leaders 
and  people  of  thla  archdloceae  through  the 
varloua  organlaatlons  have  alwaya  been  a 
uentUne  source  at  encouragement  and  en- 
Ughtenment.  In  particular.  I  single  out  the 
omoers  and  workers  of  the  Coi^^^"' 
Catholic  Women;  they  have  conalstenuy 
shovm  inlatlve  and  responalWUty  In  advanc- 
ing every  apoatoUc  program. 

■And  I  shall  mlaa  the  Slaters  at  Mount 
St  Francla  where  I  have  been  chaplain 
thirteen  years — particularly  the  poatulanU 
and  novices  and  the  inspiration  I  received 
from  them  m  Uvlng  out  the  dally  Uturgy. 

"I  shall  not  aoon  forget  these  aplendld 
friends  and  educators  aa  I  move  Into  the  field 
of  higher  educaUon  at  Loraa  Collage.  I  a»k 
their  prayen  for  Ood's  bleaalngs  and  help. 


Th»  Niw  PamsaMT  o»  Loass 
Msgr  JuaUn  A.  DrtaooU,  Supwlntendent 
of  Schools  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Dubuque, 
hsa  been  named  by  hla  Archbishop  aa  the 
new  President  of  Loraa  (Allege.  It  la  with 
great  pleasure  and  enthualaam  wo  record 
that  happy  news. 

He  now  becomes  the  IBUi  priest  of  this 
Jurisdiction  to  aaaume  that  high  responsl- 
blUty  and  exalted  poalUoo. 

Being  prealdent  of  any  InaUtutlon  of  high- 
er leanilng  U  today  a  moat  chaBenglng 
experience.     By  lu  nature  It  Isn't  an  easy 
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CAtbollc  education  In  thl»  country.  »nd  ^t 
•very  level.  Is  lacing  mulUtudlnoua  prob- 
lemi.  none  of  which  »re  •••y  to  boIt*. 

Uvlng  in  a  new  age  where  change  la  the 
order  of  the  day  la  not  an  eaay  aaalgnment 
If  ever  the  tlmea  called  tor  prudence,  good 
aenae  and  atohttlty  It  U  now. 

A  president  of  a  religloualy-aponaored  col- 
lege today  muat  bring  U>  hU  poalUon  a  atrong 
will  and  determlnaUon.  He  muat  be  a  man 
with  unuaual  vlalon  and  forealght.  Hla  office 
today  r«qulrea  a  gentleman  equipped  wllh 
balanced  Judgment,  a  man  schooled  in  dla- 
cipUne.  tried  in  the  crudble  of  time. 

Catholic  education  waa  a  aubject  of  grave 
concern  for  the  PUthers  of  the  Second  VaU- 
can  Council,  3o  a  modern,  forward  looking 
prealdent  must  think  with  the  mind  of  the 
Church  aa  expreaacd  in  the  acheme  on  Edu- 
cation of  Vatican  II. 

Students  who  come  to  an  Inatltutlon  auch 
ait  lioraa  College  today  are  men  who  have 
grown  up  m  an  age  that  baa  seen  remarkable 
scientific  progreaa.  an  a«e  that  haa  aeen  our 
country  convulaed  In  a  social  revolution,  an 
age  that  fear*  not  to  challenge  the  moat 
aacred  of  doctrlnea  or  morala. 

It  La  a  time  when  numerous  aerloua  atu- 
denu  are  seeking  to  enhance  their  Christian 
dignity  by  participating  more  fully  in  the 
life  of  Boclety.  eapecially  In  economic*  and 
political   affairs - 

BecAuae  also  It  la  an  age  when  leiaure  time 
la  so  plenaful  thmt  aame  studenu  muat  be 
offered  greater  opportynlUes  to  develop  their 
spiritual,  moral,  physical  and  intellectual 
capablUtiee. 

I>urlng  the  past  few  montba  our  aecula* 
and  r«Uglo\*»  Joumala  have  been  filled  with 
copy  on  the  fennent  in  reUgloua-domlnated 
schools. 

It  appears  paramount  to  ua  that  heads  of 
such  saubllshmenta  today  cannot  Ignore  the 
new  trends,  the  meaning  of  which  la  that 
they  must  not  be  afraid  to  experiment,  which 
In  turn  means  alao  they  muat  not  be  afraid 
to  make  mistakes. 

A  president  of  a  Catholic  college  today 
shoulders  the  ultimate  responsibility  o* 
forming  a  whole  new  Chrtetlau  generaUon. 
So  he  muat  ttimn  his  load,  listen  to  stu- 
denta  and  faculty  alike,  be  able  to  see  both 
sides  Impartially  and  Identify  himself  closely 
with  what  la  both  good  and  neceasary  for  the 
students,  faculty  and  inaUtutlon  to  eurvlve 
and  flourlah. 

The  day  when  we  could  Ignore  problem* 
In  the  hope  they  would  go  away  U  long  past. 
And  for  that  we  can  be  grateful.  No  longer 
can  we  be  satisfied  with  defending  the  status 
quo.  .      . 

The  naming  of  Msgr.  DrlscoU  to  the  Loiaa 
presidency  fulfllla  every  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuing grandeur  of  Loras  College. 

His  entire  priestly  life  haa  bc*n  concerned 
with  Catholic  education.  Hla  new  mlaalon  la 
but  another  phaae  of  that  apostolate.  He  la 
no  stranger  to  bard  work.  HU  new  assign- 
ment will  demand  even  more. 

We  hasten  to  add  our  prayers  and  good 
wlahea  to  those  of  hla  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, voicing  the  ht^)e  that  hla  presidency 
will  In  every  way  be  succeaaful  and  add  yet 
another  glorious  chapter  to  the  already  stun- 
ning record  of  Loras  College. 

When  ArchlWahop  Dwyer  waa  Installed  aa 
head  of  the  Portland.  Oregon.  Archldlocese 
earlier  thla  month  he  said  he  came  to  Port- 
land, "to  get  on  with  the  work." 

Knowing  Uagr.  DrtacoU  we  have  no  doubt 
he  haa  but  one  objective  in  mind  and  that  la 
"to  get  on  with  the  wtwk." 

COMCBATfTL^ATtOffS 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  obserrance 
of  a  holiday  last  Wednesday,  a  day  when  there 
waa  no  maU  aervlce.  the  P-A  did  not  receive 
a  news  release  in  time  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Justin  A. 
Drlscolt  as  the  10th  president  of  Ixtras  col- 
lege Onder  ordinary  clrcum«tances  the  re- 
lease would  have  been  received  here  Wednes- 


day morning,  in  time  for  Inclusion  In  that 
day's  pai>er.  However.  It  was  not  reeclved 
until  the  mornlnglng  after  pubUcaUon. 

Belatedly,  the  P-A.  together  with  Uagr. 
Drlsooire  many  other  friends  In  thU  area, 
offers  Its  congratulations  on  hla  new  poalUon. 
one  of  challenge  and  great  reaponaiblllty. 
The  new  preaident.  youngeat  of  nine  children 
of  WUllam  J  DrUcoU  of  Caacade  and  the 
late  Agnes  Healey  Drlscoll,  assumes  his  duties 
after  ccmpleUng  16  years  service  as  arch- 
dlocesan  superintendent  of  schools.  During 
tho«  15  years  he  supervised  an  educational 
sysWm  in  thirty  counties  of  northeast  Iowa 
Involving  10.000  secondary  students,  33,000 
elementary  students  and  an  additional  M.- 
000  students  in  special  reUglous  instrucUon 
clsases.  During  the  aame  time  he  directed 
the  planning  of  16  new  central  Catholic  high 
schools,  involving  70  addlUonal  parishes  In 
secondary  education  »33  million  was  ex- 
pended on  new  school  oonatructlon.  additions 
azid  renovations  during  Magr.  Drlscoll'*  tenn 
of  office. 


In  the  first  month*  of  last  year.  Spain 
earned  g30-mllllon  from  Cuba  for  shipbuild- 
ing. Four  or  five  freighters  were  deUvered 
In  19fl«  and  others  are  under  conslrucUon 

Heavy  trucks  built  by  the  Oovemment- 
owned  Pegaso  plants  accounted  for  »3-mll- 
Uon.  Industrial  machinery  and  electric 
equipment  were  sold  for  »4-9-mlUlon  in  the 
ll-month  period. 


Spain  Donblet  ExporU  to  Otka 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

OP   UXtNOIB 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  March  IS,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times  from  Ma- 
drid, which  appeared  In  Its  January  15 
Issue,  should  be  of  Interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepresenUUves. 

Spain,  which  exported  $1,300,000  worth 
of  goods  to  Cuba  In  1962,  increased  the 
figure  to  »9,100.000  In  19«3,  to  131,300.000 
In  1964,  and  to  $34,400,000  In  1965.  Dur- 
ing the  first  11  months  of  1966,  exports 
from  Spain  to  Cuba  totaled  $64,800,000. 
with  the  figure  for  the  full  12  months 
expected  to  reach  nearly  $70,000,000. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
not  that  assistance  to  Spain  under  the 
various  foreign  aid  programs  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  totaled  $1,863,900,- 
000  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1965. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  dispatch  to  the  Times: 

MADam    DtmWLKB    EXPOKTS   T«   CtJBA iHCmiASX 

Is     Of     Shim.     Teucks     amo     Imdubtwal 

llAClinfSHT 

(By  Tad  Szuls) 

Madus.  Jan.  14. — Spain  doubled  her  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  iMt  T««r.  mainly  by  building 
roor«  sblpa  for  the  Cuban  merchant  marine. 

The  exports,  which  reached  64.e-mllllon  In 
the  nret  11  months  of  IBM.  »1K)  Included 
ne&Ty  trucks  and  Indiutrial  machinery. 

The  United  States,  which  Is  reported  to  be 
preaalng  Britain  not  to  Bell  a  forUlUser  plant 
to  the  Cubans,  haa  not  taken  a  public  posi- 
tion on  the  SpanlBh  aalea.  which  represent 
an  important  contribution  to  Cuba's  econ- 
omy. 

Trade  flgurea  made  ava^ble  today  em- 
phasized Spams  Aharply  rtfing  sales  to  Cuba, 
the  only  Communist  country  with  which 
Madrid  has  tull-Bedged  dlplomaUc  and  com- 
mercial relaOons.  On  Jan.  5.  Spain  signed 
an  agreement  for  consular  and  trade  rela- 
tions wltb  Rumania. 

S70-11IUJOK    TOTAL    SXrSCTXD 

Prom  a  low  of  »13-mmion  In  1»«3— the 
year  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis — SpanUb  ex- 
ports to  the  regime  of  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
rose  to  Sd.l-mllUoD  In  1M3,  M13-mllllon  In 
1M4  and  »344-mllllon  In  IMS.  The  total 
for  I96«  Is  expected  to  be  nearly  »70-mimon 
when  all  Agures  for  the  year  are  tabulated. 


Labor,  ManagcmcBt,  Press,  aid  VeteraBt 
Support  Vetcraas'  Apprenticeship  At- 
sislaDce 

EXTENSION  PF  REMARPCS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1»S7 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  past 
days  I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  letters  of  support  and  en- 
couragement which  I  have  received  frMn 
veterans  organlxations  and  State  ap- 
prenticeship officials  for  my  proposal  to 
.  provide  OI  bill  benefits  to  veterans  who 
wish  to  pursue  apprenticeship  or  on-the- 
job  vocational  training. 

The  many  supporters  of  this  proposal, 
embodied  In  H.R.  2383.  the  Veterans' 
Apprenticeship  Asslstaiu*  Act.  wUl  be 
gratified  to  know  that  the  distinguished 
and  esteemed  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  TxAOOTil,  has  In- 
formed me  that  a  departmental  report 
has  been  requested  on  this  bill.  Further, 
he  has  Indicated  that  committee  con- 
sideration win  be  given  to  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  cold  war  Gl  bill. 

Further  evidence  of  the  broad  support 
for  veterans  apprenticeship  assistance 
may  be  found  In  communications  which 
I  have  received  from  labor  organizations, 
management  groups,  the  press  and  af- 
fected veterans  and  their  families. 

At  this  point,  I  will  Insert  into  the 
Rccoas  a  sample  of  these  expressions  of 
endorsement  for  veterans'  apprentice- 
ship assistance : 

Mn.WAtTKXX  COtTHTT  L.ABOB  COUNCIL.  AFI^CIO 

(Ptom  record  of  proceedings,  Jan.  16,  1967) 
"Congreasman  Zablockl  advises  In  bis  cur- 
rent newsletter  that  he  will  Introduce  about 
as  BUla  In  the  90th  Congress.  Among  these 
la  a  "Veterans  Apprentloeahlp  Act"  which 
would  remedy  an  omission  In  the  "C^>ld  War" 
OI  Bill  passed  by  the  a9th  Congress  by  pro- 
viding educational  ssalsUnce  to  those  vet- 
erans who  dealre  vocational  training  In  ap- 
prenticeships oe  on  the  Job.  The  Labor 
Council,  on  April  20,  1966,  urged  support  for 
auch  a  bill. 

"Board  rcoommends  that  we  commend 
Congreasman  Zablockl  for  hla  Interest  and 
support  In  a  Veterans  Apprenticeship  Act 
and  offer  our  support  In  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion.   Concurred." 


AU.IXD    CNJNSTSUCTION 

EMPLOTEsa  Association, 
SffUcauJcee,  WU.,  Febriiary  1.  IM7. 
Hon  Clkhknt  J.  Zablockl 
Jtoom  ZIU.  Rovb"™  Ho"«  Oflce  BuMtna, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Six:  This  Is  to  inform  you  that,  ss 
Apprenticeship   Coordinator    for   the   AlUed 
Construotlon   Employers   Assodatloo.   I  am 
very  aware  at  Ott  Importanes  at  (be  passage 


of  bill  HJl.  2383.  which  you  have  recently 
introduced  Into  the  House  of  BepresentaUvea 

You  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  back- 
bone of  our  present  work  force  are  those  who 
received  their  tralntog  alter  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  ConlUct  and  through  appren- 
tloeahlp training  under  the  OI.  WU.  It  U. 
therefore,  of  extreme  Importance  that  you 
and  your  colleague!  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  see  that  this  bUl  U  passed. 

The  backbone  of  tomorrow's  construction 
work  force  may  be  those  men  trained  under 
the  amended  "Gold  War"  OI.  Bill. 

These  young  men  who  have  spent  several 
years  In  the  defense  of  our  country  well  de- 
serve the  right  to  choose  their  Ufe's  work  and 
receive  the  same  aid  as  those  who  wish  to 
attend  college- 
Slncerely, 

Donald  J.  Chasluk. 
Apprentictship  coontinalor. 

OBOBOiA  Bab  &  Rsstavbant 
Pbbsonnbl  Sbbvicb  Association. 

iltlanto,  Oa.,  March  1, 1»«7. 

Hon.  ClBMBNT  J.  ZABLOCKI. 

2fJ<  Kovbum  Hotue  Oglct  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib;  We  wish  to  go  on  record  ss  fully  sup- 
porting and  endorsing  your  blU  HJl.  2383. 

In  addition  to  our  support  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend our  sincere  beet  wishes  tor  a  quick  and 
favorable  passage. 
Respectfully, 

H.  J.   BOXKANNS. 

JiecordiTi^  Secretary. 

Madison  Chaptxb  or  thb  Paint- 
ing AND  DBCOBATTNO  CONTSACT- 
OBS  OP  AMEB2CA.  INC., 

Madison,  IViJ.,  November  10. 1M«. 
Representative  Clxmsnt  J.  Zablocd. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  _.    ^,    . 

DBAS  RiPBisBNTATivx  Zaslocm  :  Tbs  Paint- 
ing Contractors  of  Madlaon  would  like  you 
to  know  we  support  HJt.  16396  The  Veteran 
Apprentice  Assistance  Act  of  1966.  The 
young  apprentlcea  we  employ  today  have  a 
hard  tUne  Uvlng  on  the  apprentice  wage  over 
the  four  year  apprentice  period. 

Thank  you. 

Jaoc  Psmham,  Secrttary. 

PLuHxxas  Joint  Appbintice  Com- 


MadUoa.  Wis.,  Febmarif  2J.  IM7. 
Congressman  Clbmxnt  J.  Zablocki, 
HI  Raybvm  Hoiix  opce  BuiUing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Conobissman  Zabuocki:  The  Madison 
Area  Plumbers  Joint  ApprenUceahlp  Com- 
mittee met  on  Pebniary  I.  1967  at  which 
time  your  news  release  pertaining  to  HR  2383 
was  read  and  discussed.  The  Committee  Is 
wholly  In  favor  of  your  continuing  efforts 
to  provlds  supplementary  beneflu  to  GX's 
who  are  engaged  In  apprenUceaWp  programs 
as  well  as  for  the  OJ.'s  who  are  continuing 
their  education  m  InstltuUons  of  higher 
learning.  .... 

The  Madison  Area  Plumbers  Joint  Ap- 
prenUceahlp Committee  wishes  to  go  on 
record  with  you  that  they  vigorously  sup- 
port thU  bill.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  two 
(2)  changes  should  be  Incorporated.  Firstly. 
we  believe  that  the  training  aaslscance  al- 
lowance ahould  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  each 
six  <6)  month  period  Instead  of  each  four 
(4)  montb  period  because  this  will  conform 
more  closely  wltb  the  msnner  In  which  ap- 
prenticeship contracts  are  drawn  throughout 
the  nation.  Secondly,  we  believe  ttmt  the 
amount  of  maxlmiun  combined  Income  al- 
lowable under  the  bill  should  be  Increased 
because  many  of  our  apprentices  are  married 
and  the  maximum  allowable  monthly  Income 
of  •410  Is  Insufflclent  because  of  today's 
prices. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  an 
Wisconsin   Senators    and    Congressmen   re- 


questing their  help  and  support  on  HB  2383.  . 
We    suggest,    however,    that    yon    consider 
amending  the  bUl  to  Include  the  two  (2)  i»o- 
vlslons  Indicated  al>ove. 
Tours  very  truly. 

William  Schmalb,  Cholrmon. 

TK«  Scoop:  Mabinb  Cobps  Lbacox,  Baocxb 
[h:r«CKi«nfr  or  Wisconsin.  Febboabt  19«7 
Congressman  Zablockl  has  Introduced  bis 
bill  to  amend  the  Cold  War  OI  Bill.  It  would 
rrive  apprenUceshlp  training  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. We  urge  you  to  write  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee.  Washington,  DC., 
to  aak  lor  early  action  on  this  bill. 

IFrom  Cbsnnel  6.  wm-TV.  Mllwsukee. 
WU..  Doc.  15.  19661 
Colo  Wab  OI  Bill  Ionobis  Nxeoxd  On-thx- 
Job  tbainino  OPPosTVNrnss 
When  ths  89th  Congress  wound  up  Its 
business  several  weeks  ago  .  .  .  they  com- 
pleted a  busy  seeslon.  Never  has  a  Congress 
doled  out  so  much  to  so  many.  People  In 
all  walks  of  life  were  provided  for.  Tet.  they 
failed  In  one  Important  area.  They  passed 
a  "cold  war"  GI  bill  providing  benefits  .  .  . 
but  they  omitted  those  young  men  who  want 
"on-the-job"  or  apprenUceshlp  training 
rather  than  strictly  academic  learning.  Pre- 
vious OI  bills  provided  such  training  for 
43  000  Wisconsin  veterans  .  .  .  men  who  are 
now  part  of  the  sUU's  aklUed  work  force. 
For  Congress  to  deny  this  kind  ol  help  at 
a  time  when  Jobs  are  going  begging  for 
skilled  workers  Is  not  only  an  InJusUce  to 
thousands  of  Wisconsin  veterans  but  ta  a 
serious  disservice  to  the  economic  and  social 
climate  of  the  state  and  the  naUon. 

(Xingreesman  Clement  Zablockl  Is  one  law- 
maker who  will  work  hard  toward  correcting 
tlUs  "cold  war "  GI  blli:  And  he  calls  on 
veterans  and  citizens  to  support  him  In  his 
efforts.  Zablockl  says  the  sltuaUon  could 
have  drastic  sBecU  on  -he  naUons  well-being 
through  future  manpower  shortages  In  criti- 
cal skilled  areas. 

Last  April  Governor  Warren  Knowles  sent 
s  message  to  President  Johnson  urging  him 
to  Influence  a  change  In  the  new  GI  bill. 
Businessmen  In  Wisconsin  did  the  same. 
They  failed  In  their  efforts.    The  unfalmew 

In  the  bill  wasn't  corrected.  

TV-6  hopes  you'll  back  men  like  Congress- 
man Zablockl  In  vporklng  toward  a  change  In 
the  OI  bill.  Correction  can  be  made  when 
Congress  returns  next  month.  This  Is  a 
glaring  error  at  a  Ume  when  the  state  and 
the  naUon  have  Industries  crying  for  skilled 
manpower. 


BUl  pertaining  to  Veterans,  H.R  2383.  We 
believe  it  has  msrlt  and  wish  a  successful 
passage  of  this  Bill. 

We  will  express  this  desire  to  our  own 
Congressman  and  Senator  urging  his  support 
of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

John  Schmidt.  Adjutant. 

Balph  a.  Ionatowski  Amvfts 

Post  No.  60, 
iriiinlukee.  Wis..  March  IS,  19«7. 
Chairman,  House  Velersns  Commlltee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dxab  cmaibman:  Amvets  members  ol  Post 
60  MUwaukee.  Wlsoonsln  are  in  tuU  support 
bt  Clement  Zablockl's  bUl  peruuilng  to  ths 
apprenUceshlp  training  under  the  "Cold 
War  Ol.  BlU." 

OILSSKT  D.  PAaSDOWSK]. 

Adiutant. 


Tbs  AMcaicAN  Ligion, 
Dkpabtment  op  iLUNOta, 

Fetmiary  1C,1967. 
Hon.  Clkmxnt  J.  Zablocki. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DIAB     CONGBISSMAN     ZABLOCKI:       ThlS     WUl 

scknowledge  receipt  ol  your  letter  wltb  your 
sttached  BlU  HB.  23B3.  TTbs  Veterans  Ap- 
prenticeship Assistance  Act.  I  personaUy  l>e- 
Uve  your  Bill  has  merit,  and  you  have  my 
permission  as  the  Department  commander 
ol  nllnoto  of  the  American  Legion  to  adviss 
that  I  support  your  BUl  which  wlU  be  most 
helpful  to  ths  vetersns  and  U  needed  leglala- 
tlon. 

Thanking  you  for  keeping  ms  Inlormea,  X 
am. 

Tours  In  Service, 

FBO>iaicK  B.  Msaarrr, 
Department  Commander, 

Ahvets,  John  and  Richabd 

EsBAN  Po«r  No.  7, 
OsMtosA.  Wtac,  More*  U,  Ittt. 
Hon.  Clxmbnt  J.  Zablocki, 
Memher  of  Congress. 

DBAS  six:  During  the  course  at  our  ls«» 
meeUng.  It  was  tbs  wish  at  tbs  Port  tbat  w» 
voice  our  endorsement  of  your  moot  rsosnt 


MiLWAUKn,  Wis.. 

March  I,  Iter, 
Representative  Zablocki, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WasMn^on,  DC.  

DBAS  sib:  It  was  suggested  that  I  writ*  you 
personally  regarding  InfonnaUon  on  the  Act 
being  presented  to  Congress  amending  the 
blU  concerning  loans  to  ex-OI's  for  sponsor- 
ing apprenUceshlp  schoolings. 

My  husband  u  taking  an  apprenOceablp 
where  he  wUl  be  going  to  school  2  days  of  the 
week  and  working  on-the-job  for  3  days.  We 
have  one  child-  We  are  aware  of  the  blU  you 
are  In  lavor  of  and  would  like  more  Inforraa- 
Uon  as  to  when  it  wlU  he  passed  and  how 
we  could  benefit  by  It. 

Our  sincere  thanks  lor  your  Ume  end  any 
help  you  can  give  us  wlU  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  DONALD  T.  MBxia. 

MnwAiiKB.  Wn-, 

Jvlt  14,  lit*. 
Hon.  Clement  Zablocki. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  Mb.  Zablocki:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
sincerely  for  Introducing  the  amendment  to 
the  NDEA  which  wlU  extend  the  benefits  of 
this  bill  to  apprentloee  In  the  various  trades. 
This  bUl  makes  good  sense,  since  xbe  need 
for  stilled  workers  Is  so  great,  and  without 
locne  financial  help  too  many  people  cannot 
afford  to  fulfill  the  requlremenu  of  an 
apprenticeship. 

This  bin  will  be  of  great  help  to  me  per- 
sonaUy. I  am  23  years  old.  a  Navy  veteran. 
and  the  father  ol  a  tour-month  old  t>oy.  I 
have  Just  begun  an  apprenUceatUp  In  mason 
work,  and  financial  help  of  some  kind  Is 
necessary  to  see  me  through  this  first  year 
when  I  have  to  take  a  drastic  cut  In  pay  Ui 
order  to  tie  an  apprenUoo.  As  a  veteran.  I 
leel  that  I  am  enUUed  to  this  help  to  the 
same  extent  that  I  would  be  had  I  elected  to 
taks  a  ooUega  couna  Instead  ol  this 
apprenticeship. 
Sincerely, 

ROBBBT  liKlCKTruaS. 


The  Chalienges  of  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP    VtBOINIA 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1967 

Mr    MARSH-     Mr   Speaker,   because 

of  the  premium  that  Is  placed  on  leader- 

ahlp   particularly  In  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  teit  the  addrcM  given  by  the  Chief  of 
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nf  Ws  beina  awarded  an  honorary  doc-     ^Sf.i^'Iri  ™,.«..r  nt  -omen,  children,  uid     look  at  a  m.p  of  the  gloix  "'d  then  re- 


tortiire  »nd  murder  of  women,  children,  uid 


■uss  especially  meaningful.  ^^  that  tht  b^t  ..y  to  cwntat  .«g«»-  SouthM«  ,Af^^„''^  ~  ti,.t  Xy^ 

^-^.yipeech,  api^armg  in  U^e  !^ch  .,o„    u...  „u-u  ,„,  .u  c  u.  to  turn  our  o^pn,ju.^_r^.^n^«^^^^^^o.^'^. 

ediUon  of  the  Army  Digest  indicates  the  bo^k.  onit.             „,.  ^„u,  „,,,«  world  S^ -hii.  w.  work  b, other  m«M  to  .chi.« 

type  of  leadership  that  this  Nation  is  wantrt  <"  o<>'-  "»  ^""J  rtoi^e™     I  »  )"«t  ana  l^ung  peivc.    They  »r.  there  to 

iStunate  to  have  to  the  troubled  Umes  '^^^^^^^^.^'^^^^JS^^'^^^^  I  help  e.u.bu.b  J  enrtrooment  of  ...buity 

in  which  we  live.     I  beUeve  other  Mem-  ^^^f,"^"  ..J't^^S  SeP"n"«r  «ben  un<l.r  which  fr«,  men  c^  ""f  ™i°t  *'"! 

ber«  of  the  House  would  flndjnter«tlng  ^I^^^'mLc  J  o,   L   Rep'ubUc  of  the  ^-^«:^,„-^,'^,^::^^;^%\rn,f!:^«T. 

Pre«dom  Is  on  the 


tw7^d«s."b75en:Sioid-K:  JohJSO^     ^SL'^'-e-ISSJ^  no.^'^^nZ,  li-e     --.o"i'«,'°Lt''rtr'pre2?;n"°:r  J^I 
Chief  Of  Stafl  0.  the  D^S.^A™y.„ent.Ued     con^  .urin,  «,  o«ci^  :-\re"^~"no-.     Tn'.  ^^'tL^'-Z.     irtrwru-Tnown 


try.  u  he  Bald:  "America,  the  time  haa  not 


veV  come   for  you    to   lay   down   the   heavy      addri 

TimlM  of  le«le£u[.  W  America  b,  the      Pr=ld.nt  JohnKa.  aald 


at  Jonha  Hopklna  University  laat  year 
.  we  will  always 


The  Challenges  of  Leadership 
The  address  foUows: 

THi  CMaixiNOta  or  LiADiasinF  l""^ ."'h.l'T;^™'^,  of  d'^il^  bM  M^me  oppoae  the  efforU  of  one  naUon  to  conquer 

,By  Gen   Harold  K.  Johnacn.  Chief  of  8ta«.  '^"^^^  'oTc^Cuon^r  ZuTumi^lty.  aSSTer  naUon.    W.  mil  do  thl.  b«:au.e  our 

OS  Army,  upon  being  awarded  an  Honor-  ^     A,„,nc»  cannot  eacape  thia  role."  own  MKninty  la  at  stak. 

iry    DocCon.t.    at    North    Dakota    8UU  *"g^^,^      „a   tru.ti«hlp  both   Imply  The  Army  la  and  ">"  ""Vf"'  "  ''V^ 

U^veralty.  Fargo.  N  Dak  )  ,,^,^iT^a    I    want   to   «y    «>methlng  '>S»'";^">:;7 '"~  "i'TilSut   1Se*{^^ 

When  It  coma,  to  our  alma  In  life.  1  Uke  „^,  u^t      However,  before  I  do.  I  want  eHort  to  defend  f^"™  J*  ^""*-,  T^""" 

to^'nk  «  ^pTe  taking  a  l.tUe    'j^^-^;  jXert  a  word  about  "V' mat^  of  pubuc  ^vo^ved  m  ^e  A^y  •J^^^^^'^^'^ZZ 

elevatlon-holdlng   a   bit   above   U"'   "W^;  dlaKnt.  not  Juat  because  It  la  auch  a  popular  °l"|°P'^;,"j^'i,  .  consequence   our  young 

While  no  one  can  bUme  ua  for  ('"'ng  «o            a„.  ^„„d  ^^^  college  c.mpu«»  to-  ^^,"„°7,^°„"^'u°S^,^  u^„  to  carry 

re«:h  our  goals,  we  will  all  live  lo  regret  low  ^        ^ut  because  It  la  Important.  ^'?,  fh.^^   .^  bm^«n      wVwlU   need 

l^    1  mSn  this  in  terms  of  both  perKina^          ^^u^  a^ent  and  debate  have  always  b«,n  <^''^^  o?  them^nd   whether  ^ 

InTpubllc  eBort.     Preldent  Kenned,  had  „  „>,  ^eart  of  the  American  political  proc-  '"^'"J-"^'  °'  ''V,^,;1^1or  a  f uU  care^^^ 

"u  »me  though,  in  mind  when  In  polnmig  ^.     ^  .  p«,p,.  „  do  nnt  blindly  follow.  '^f^^J,°  ^^['^•^'^ZnT^"^^^^ 

to  some  lofty  and  >"»=""  °>'l*f"''f„'°'J^  nor  do  we  «lmlre  blind  pbeiUence.     We  re-  ^  ^J  „w«dmg  J^lce      lU^  now  we 

Nation,  he  «ild  In  his  chalX-^fl"*  '"""S^'  Krve  the  right  to  eiamlne  the  harts  ol   a  '"^,.  "?"''„''*^l7  ^luon  nwn  and  women 

Address:    "All   thU  will   not  be  Bnlahed   In  decision      We  encourage  and   are   thankful  "»"  °^"   Mjuntrt»-^nd  every   one  of 

fhe  flrst  one  hundred  days.     Nor  will  It  be  ^^  ^,  ,^^  „,  au.„n<.  can  be  heard.     A.  f*"^"*  '°  'LS^t^^  do 

finished  in  the  first  one  thousand  daya.  nor  ^          „  dissent   and   debate  do  not  convey  "i™  "»■  •"  Important  Job  to  do 

._  ,„.  iif.  of  tnl«  Admlnlatratlon.  nor  even  ^^,  imnr^slon   of   a   nation   Irresolute   and  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 


In  the  life  of  this  Admlnlatratlon. 


the  Impression   of   a   nation   Irresolute   and 


I  no  more  Im- 


»rhap.  in  our  llfeOme  on  this  planet.    B«t  j„  ,     divided,  but  rather  r.fl«:t  «.  open-  P°rt«>' '<>«'"°°  ">' P'"  f"'""  "f"  ff^,"!,!" 

let  u.  begin-  mindil  public,  responsibly  participating  In  the  delena.  of  the  ""'f-""' J^' "»  "! 

h"w  d"w.  begin?                                     ^  the  demiraUcproceB,.  then  the,  distinguish  "on  but  a  naOon  that  1.  prepared  to^ijde 

once  we  Idenmy    the   ends   we   seek,  we  „„,              ^,„      .^ere  fre«iom  U  a  fact.  tJie  dignity  to  man  that  °°f,|"'«°''!j-°" 

begin  by  adopting  means  to  these  ends:  «ld  ,„„  <.„^  societies,  where  freedom  U  merely  NaUon.     ^^   »«   '»°'»^,.^\^'  '','^^'^ 

TToT  one.  believe  that  our  meana  must  be  as  „„,„„  enjoy  ealst  behind  "'«5'"^^^" '*'"'' 

legitimate  as  our  alms  are  lofty      Our  p«-  ^ut  I  would  emphaalle  the  point  that  crl-  manned  by  the  member,  of  ""  ™"'"'  «* 

sonsl    and    public    Integrity    can    never    be  ^j,^  „,  ^y  „„  must  come  from  the  mind  tabUahment.     No  greater  honor  can  be  given 

sullied  or  sacrificed  In  the  interest  of  achieve-  f^f„„  n  leaves  the  mouth.     As  educators  to  any  man  than  me  privilege  of  serving  ine 

ment.    We  must  set  high  atandarda  for  our-  ^^^^  studenta.  you  have  probably  heard  the  cauae  of  freedom. 

selves  and  demand  them  of  our  public  oO-  „,j  injunction   to  "Learn   all  you  can  and                                     

clals.  of  our  professionals,  of  our  bustneas-  question  aU  you  learn. *    You  srill  notice  that                             ^^-^^^^^"^^ 

men— all  the  way  through  the  structure  aC  ..,,»„;■.  cmee  before  "queaUon"  In  that  ad- 

our  society.    To  condone  the  practice  of  bad  ,^^      .j^^  Irresponsible  critic  not  only  doe.                J,|,  Q^ffl  It  Sotwd  llT»ttae»t 

ethlea   Is   to   accept   and    encourage  wrong-  ^^  injuaUce  to  the  object  of  hla  criticism;  he                               "^        

do«ng.    To  stand  Idly  by  while  evil  runs  Ita  ^,^  handicap,  the  constructive  and  creaUve                 „..,.™™.,<,,.rs»,  ^vs  Dmsanva 

course  Is  Just  as  wrong  In  m,  book  aa  active  j^Uc.    I  would  say.  tHen.  that  a  critic  must                 EXTENSION  Or  KbMAniut 

partlelpallon  with  the  evil  doers.  jj^  competent  before  he  becomes  vocal. 

This  point  of  ends  and  of  proper  nieatM  to  ^^      ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ,„j  reaponal- 

acWeve  them  Is  Illustrated  by  an  nanilna-  ^^^   ^^    ^^^   j    ^^^    ^^^^^  ^   ^^^   ^^^   ,, 

tloo  of  our  present  efforU  In  SouUi  Vietnam,  j^  ^^^     and     more     reaponalble— being     a                                       of  Ohio 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


Our   goals   there   have    been   d™h«    ™»"I      \mam.    The  leader  does  not  have  to  stick  hi.  „.  .j.he  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

tlmea.  but  never  more  clearly  Uian  In  these  out— It  Is  already  out.  or  he  would  not  ""  '"'  n"u=»  u 

-     --  —  " — ..€_-.-  ....  JtfonodV.  Jaarcrt  20.  1997 

Mr.     FEIOHAN.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 


words  of  our  President:            be  a  leader     He's  already  out  on  a  limb  when 

■It   la  first  of  all    a  war  of   limited  o»-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^             ,^  ,^^„j  „,  ^^^  ^„,a. 

Jectlves.     "'•»'"''""«"  """"JfJ"";:  I  have  seen  the  framed  dollar  bill  that  PresI-  _,;",.  'rfpi-TiT    nealer    of     March     3 

tory  or  dominion,  but  to  prove  that  despots  i,„.  xruman  used  to  have  on  his  desk  In  the  Cleveland    Plain     Uealer    OI     aaarcn     o 

^not  work  tbel,  win  by  .pre«Iing  the  fire.  J^'J^^  "l^th    J^e    .^cripuo" :     The  points  out  some  InUresUhg   f«rts  and 

of  violence                ^     ,  „                ...    ,_,  Buck  stops  here. '     And  thafs  where  tUe  figures  Concerning  the  Job  Corps.     The 

"In  this  war.  the  battlellne.  w«  not  cle«.  ^^^  _^^^  ^          be— where  the  buck  slops,  edltortaj.   which    foUovtS.    15    weU   worth 

But  our  goal,  are  very  c^    We  intend  to  ^  „^„  „„,»„,  thing.      BnUre  book*-  reading: 

prevent  the  succw.  of  aggre«lon.    We  l^nd  „^             ,^  „brarte.-have  been   written  *.  Coa«  I.  Sotmb  INV»««1.T 

:^^'X^AZ':^^\V::^^-Z^.  Z^:,^^    ryo'Ln:;re^i.Ll.'^''f^:  «anyTp^argum.nUar.rigg.dup.o 

Staring  down  the  barrel  of  an  aggre-or-a  ^/ "^uld  U^k  Tor  le^^  ^e^  ■^o   "?«   •">"   ""T»   look   Uke   a  shocking 


'"ia'ny  of  our  clU^en.  are  quesUonlng  our  r^*;?  '"l,'„:S;^te«  o'ijfpr^tty  t^  T^  '  One  ».S^2n«.  vl..«i  with  alarm  thl. 

mor»l  right  to  Uke  this  stwid.    They  que.-  ^"u*,f,°r.^S!JX  HiLcSl  B^jJSS  '«>°">  ""  '««  t^"  ">»  "^  ■">"  '^^'^  "": 

tlon  the  means  we  sre  using  to  achieve  the  ^^^^''■'~'^^°„ft^^Sbtnit^  ters  h«l  "graduated"  0.7M  young  men  and 

loft,    alms    Pre.ldent    Johnaon    proclaimed.  JTJ^^j  Z^^'aJ'sSTSU^^o? tSl^n  women  but  h«l  coat  over  »2a  million  so  far. 

Some  of  thwn.eserdrtng  their  right  to  public  ^^^  "    ^.  ihlt^n"  at  the  end^  a  «"  conclusion   was:   Thl.  poverty   program 

dissent    and    debate,     protest    loudly     and  i^r;^°,'^'J*Sre   IS^la^tlon  S  xSe-  <:«"  •" «»  P"  graduate, 

demonstrate    against   our   Nation's   policies.  .             ..         ,,tb  ^  tlrm  reliance  on  the  But  thla  critic  was  counting  In  the  total 

They   profcM   to   be   shocked   by  the  Inter-  P^^^„„  ^  oi^ne  prtwldenee.  we  mutually  capital   coat  of   planning  and  building  the 

ventlon  of  -American  armed  force.  In  South  ^"^iTw  .«»  other  VuTuv...  our  Fortune.  center.,  plu.  the  actual  operating  «•"*"» 

Vietnam,  decrying  the  sacrifice  Of  our  young  ^S^I^^Sed  Honor  "     Tho«  men-com-  big.    new   .chool    costing  millions    to    build 

men:   they  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  r;jl„VloTr«n  with  and  faced  with  an  in-  muat    at    some    Uroe    have    some    expensive 

suffering   inftleted   on    Vietnamese    civuians  J^„^,^,^S  of  alfalr^-slaed  up  the  sltua-  graduates  In  Its  first  few   years,  of  course, 

caught  in  the  path  of  war.                               ,  uon  reached  a  decision  made  plans— trusted  Actually.  Congress  lUelf  hss  set  a  limit  of 

They  seem  to  forget  that  the  bleaalngs  of     ^  q^^^ ^^^  stood  ready  to  aiMwer  In  any  $7,500  maximum  per  Job  Corpsman^mean- 

Uberty   must   be   purchased   over   asd   over  j^  ^^  consequences.  Ing  operaUng  cosU.  not  capital  outlay, 

again,   w^"""   "St,,?!!'  ^J^uHlT  ~  n  you  can  tjilnk  of  a  better  platform  for  a  And  figures  from  the  Ofllce  of  Economic 

«:knowledge   the   terrible  alternaUv-  U  w.  ^^  Opportunity   (OEOl   say  the  cost,  including 

I^-Kfd-HSSs  ^^^:^r^^':-^^zz  ^'^.^:t^^^J^^^ 
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.      „ „„..    .„„   i,,rt„    to  J.  TlrtH  and  stvte.— The  Public  Printer  shaB  tions  which  form  part  of  a  Bpeec>- of  a  Mem- 

"readjustment    aUowance      after   »a"ng    is  „  f,/ g°*  °" 'l?'^  tJ,  oroceedlne.  and  de-  bar,  or  to  an  authorised  eitenalon  of  hla  own 

running  about  .7.400  per  corp«nan-year.  P^'"*  *?' "|?"  ^^a'l^^/^p'^ntal  reitUrks:  Prorided.  That  no  addre«i.  speech. 

Not  counung  "SO-day  '>r°P"">^  "^T^^  St»  ^  JS^U^b^SlfS^lk  SJ^^™^  or  article  delivered  or  released  subscquentl, 

who  quiU  befor.  going  into  basic  training  'Jl'*"  "J|^°"  RicoaD  lnTi-pob.t  type:  to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 

"'i'^^rr^i.T,SrSo'^Z^  ^d'^u'^^  "c^^  ii  thS  SnarS^  congress  may  be  prtn.«l  In  the  Co»oaks- 

■graduatlon      U    «°*"    "^    montns    and  Member,  of  Congrea.  other  than  MoNat  BacoRD.                               .„.,.„. 

corpsman  cost  "  »«»°' •*;*J°„„,  „„,_-  a,t  thei;  own  words,  and  all  report.,  document.,  lOlbl .  »fo*eup  0/  the  -tppendii  -The  Ap- 

We  have  nagged  OEO  for  not  telling  the  tneu  own  «^'"^    .uthorlied  to  be  inserted  pendli  to  the  COKoalwlOMat,  Ricoan  ahall  be 

pubuc  just  what  Its  Job  corps  1°«  •«<>'°-  ^""ti,V1Sc^^har^  p:^  In  6^^  ^'  "P  "y  succaaively  taking  3r,t  an  ex- 

?,,.h,  whether  It  I.  •=^?^'%°[J''~P,_.  Sp?  a^a"  ^nL^  ffil  be  prmt^  In  tension  from   the   cop,   «ibmltted   by   tl,. 

Now    w.   have  some   ""^   '"f""   J"*  a^int  tvne      No  Italic  or  blsck  type  nor  Ofllcial  Reporter,  of  one  House  and  then  an 

with,     SO   far    58J19    yo""*"*^-^"!^^:  t^f'm'^pitaU  or  ^"capital.  .haU  be  estenaion  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 

literate,   some   delinquent,   some    b«Kl«^  ^,m  emphasis  or  prominence;   nor  will  so  that  Senate  and  Houae  extension,  appear 

««,„  «hool  dropout^nd  .o  on-have  been  ^J,^  ,J'XtC  be  permitted.  'Theae  re-  alternately    a.    far    a.    po-ilble    throughout 

in  and  out  of  Job  Corps.  .trictions  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or  the  Appendix.    The  sequence  for  each  House 

Of   those,   after   treatment    and    trajmng.  '^J^^'"^' °°,°^' '^^£^,,"^1,  o^clal.  of  legal  «iaU  foUow  as  closely  a.  po«lble  the  order  or 

over   33.000   have  gone   into   Trifled  ^^-  ^^^^""^  or  pTpeii  of  which  a  literal  re^S,-  arT«ig.ment  In  which  the  cop,  come,  from 

ment:  26.713  in  paying  Joha.  4.eia  into  Khool  °'"™„  ,.  °L,P?f„  the    Official    Beporteta    of    the    reapectlve 

and  3.468  into  military  Mrvice.  3    Ketirn    0/    manuscripl.-When    manu-  Houae.. 

AS  of  Monday.  3i.«64  youngstem  were  en-  ',  f  ^^"^bmltted  to  Member,  for  revUion  it  The  Ofllcial  Reporter,  of  each  Houae  ahall 

rolled  in  the  Job  Corp.  centers.  »f"P  .  ^    returned  lo  the  Government  Print-  de.lgn.te  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 

Rehabilitating    young,    wayward,    alnUMS.  f°°"i''„°,  "^t  ,gter  than  »  o'clock  pm    In  among  their  extensions.    When  both  Bouse, 

defiant,  hopele«i  and  often  badly  "'tl-.oclal  ^°5^^«„f °;,  publication  In  the  RaS>«.  U-  are   In   scion   and   submit  extensions    the 

kids  is  neither   easy  nor  cost-free.     It  Is  a  "°"  "  '"     ,.„^^n.  mornlni!:  and  If  all  of  lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Bouse 

tlcklUh  and  dimcult  operation,  turning  on  a  ^~^„™;, ',  ,,  o|t  furniSed  at  the  time  to  the  other  In  alternate  issue.,  with  the  In- 


ticxiisn  ana  uiuit-u...  wi«.- -»  --  -  .  .  j«,„uBcrlot  I.  not  furnished  at  tne  time  to  vur  umn  »"  »i«:.u««  «-«™.  -.v..  —  .- 

tumed-olf    youth,    transforming    a    tax-de-  """.Jri  "^.e  Public  Printer  is  authorlMd  In  dlcated  lead  Item  of  the  other  BouM  appear- 

pendent  one  Into  a  producer  and  taxpayer.  'P^'"^  ,    ,         j„,  r^^o^  ,or  1  day     In  no  Ing  in  second  plv».     When  only  one  House 

And  it  pays.     It  pajr.  in  mone,  ss  well  a.  ^°°  ,  .;^eh  be  printed  in  the  Bxcok.  of  is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shaU  be  an  ex- 

"   ™  „              ,„„„t   ,.   costlnir  ST^y  of  iTdellve?,  If  the  manuscript  is  tension  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Houae 

welfare  recipient   1.   =«'  ««  furnished  later  than  IJ  o'clock  midnight.  in  sMalon. 


caw  will  a  speech  be  printed  1 

in  humane  terma.  ^    ^^       .  ,^  deliver 

The   average  welfare  recipient   1.   costing      r^^J',,'^,  ,^  "1 „_.. 

about   6400    a    year.      The    average   working  '"1°™"^,    mailer -The    manuscript    of         Thla   rule   ahall   not  apply   to   extensions 

person  pay.  •483  a  year  In  income  taxes,  and  '_^^      containing  tabular  statemenM  to  be     withheld  because  of  volume  or  «iulpment 

Jroduci^»3,600  worth   of  goods,  and  earn,  "^°^*^°^„"the   rV«>«.   ahall   be   In    the     UmlUOon.,  which  ahall  be  printed  Immedl- 

enough  to  beoome  a  •a,400-a-year  consumer.  P;'°;.f  °~  .i°  o„„,„  „,,„,„  „„i  ,,t«r  than     ataly  following  the  lead  Itema  as  indicated 


hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  Uter  than     ataly  following 


Over  a  working  career  of  25  yean.  Mcletys  """^  °'  '^  "^  ,„,„„  publicaOon  the  fol-  b,  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Israe  of 

gain  in  switching  a  tax  burden  and  nonpro-  '  °, ',  '  PT^;,                  "^  the  COHoaxsaioHal.  RacoM.  nor  to  RacoxM 

ducer  into  a  breadwinner  U  Immensely  more  '°Ty^  .^l^i,^cd  —Proof,    of    "leave    to  printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 

than  the  M.eOO  or  the  •7.400  per  Job  Corps-            •           '    ^  ^^^  speech.,  will  not  be  fur-  Congress.  ..      „      „ 

man  now  being  spent.    And  In  lenns  of  seU-  P'^^j  t^,  ^„  the  minuscrlpt  U  received  but  11.  r.Hmofe  o/ cojf -No  extritneous  matter 

re«>ect  end  decent,  normal  life  the  Job  Corps  "■•"°  .u^mltted  the  following  day.  whenever  in  excess  of  two  pag»i  in  any  one  iMtance 

investment  is  obviously  sound.  possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the  ma,  be  printed  In  the  OoNcarMiONU.  I^coh. 

Job  Corp.  perhap.  reaches  too  few  young  P^„^„„„    „,    the   regular    proceeding,   of  by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  <»  W  ex- 

men  and  women,  of  the  tough -nut  stratum.  P^°               Advance  speeche.  shall  be  Kt  In  tend  hu  remarks  unl«s  the  manuscript  Is 

We  are  .till  convinced   It  I.  a  good  expert-  J-      gj^„„  „  „  „,  t™.  and  not  more  than  accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 

ment  which  will  pay  dividends  even  beyond  J^«^             !^,       ^^"^  furnished  to  Mem-  the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost   of 

the  extravagant   figures   tricked  up  by  lU  S,„„,,hout  charge  publishing  the  same,  which  ..tunate  of  cost 

^Itl"  "^^  NoS^y^or^ffh^cId  remark. -B  man.  must   be  announced  b,UieM«nt»rw^^^ 

^— ^^^—  uscript  or  proof.  h.ve  not  been  returned  in  mch  leave  Is  requested;   but  tw.  rule  ^aU 

J!!^^for  publication  in  the  proceeding.,  the  not    apply    "    ""'^P'"    '"?" , '"XlecUot 

LAWS  AND  RULES  FOB  PUBUCATION  OF  J^llc   pSnter   will    insert   Ihe   word.    "Mr.  g;am.,  °''^>''J^.^'"^fy^}^^J°°?^^'°'' 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  addresMd  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com-  *"»>  »  •P««* ''""""i  ""  ""  ™^,'?J,!: 
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vs.  EdoeatioB  ComBuiioDcr  Harold 
Howe  II,  DeliTeri  De«e«lorT  Ad<ire>i 
for  New  Art»  BoUduit  »t  Fairmont, 
W.  Va,  Stale  CoUeie— Botk  Colle(e 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Edncation  Cele- 
brate Centennial  Dnrinf  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WIST  VIBGIMIA 
m  THE  SENATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuaday,  March  21,  1967 
Mr  RANDOrPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  March  19.  VB.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Harold  Howe  n.  deUvered  the 
dedicatory  address  during  formal  dedi- 
cation of  the  Arts  Building  at  Fairmont 
State  College.  Fairmont,  W.  Va..  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  of 
that  Institution.  His  remarks  were  chal- 
lenging. ^   „.  . 

Paul  V.  Yost.  dean.  Fairmont  State 
CoUege.  presided,  and  Dwlght  Fowler, 
director  of  technical  education  at  the  col- 
lege, served  as  charlman  of  the  dedica- 
tion committee  more  than  700  persons 
attended. 

The  college  has  doubled  in  enrollment 
during  recent  years  and  the  new  facility 
houses  the  departments  of  art,  drama, 
industrial  arts,  music,  nursing,  speech, 
and  technical  education. 

Commenting  that  t)Otii  Fairmont  and 
the  VS.  OfBce  of  Education  are  celebrat- 
ing Centennial  observances  during  1967, 
Commis5i<Mier  Howe  said : 

Fairmont  starMd  out  In  tlM  bM«ment  ol 
a  church,  with  a  student  body  of  SO  and  » 
faculty  -of  two.  The  O«oe  of  Education 
might  b«  said  to  hare  started  out  In  the 
buement  ot  PtedenU  government:  It  wa« 
eetablUhed  with  the  lultewarm  support 
of  most  Congressmen  and  over  the  flat  op- 
poeiuon  of  a  few.  After  one  year  of  opera- 
tion. Its  staff  of  four  was  reduced  to  three. 
and  the  Ocymmlssloner's  salary  ot  M.000  was 
cut  by  3S  percent 


/ 


Both  Fairmont  State  College  and  the 
DjB.  Office  of  Education  hace  made  im- 
portent  advances.  I  commend  President 
E.  K.  Peaster  and  his  staff  for  diligent 
service  to  the  college  and  for  their  ef- 
fective efforts  toward  continued  upgrad- 
ing of  the  facilities  and  education  at 
Fairmont  State  CoUege. 

I  have  been  a  constant  supporter  of 
higher  education,  Mr.  President,  and  co- 
sponsored  the  Higher  Education  Acts  of 
1963  and  1965.  from  which  Federal  funds 
for  this  building  were  provided. 

Nothing  is  more  Ixisic  to  our  needs  than 
constructive  education  and  it  is  always 
gratifying  when  we  enact  progressive 
legislation  and  it  was  gratifying  to  wit- 
ness results  of  that  legislation,  as  I  did 
on  Sunday. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduced  Commis- 
sioner Howe  at  this  ttotable  event  and 


would  like  to  insert  excerpts  from  bis 
oogent  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob3ecti<rti,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

In  Dcfcnse  or  Uselessness 
(An  address  by  Harold  Howe  n.  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  welfare,  at  the  dedication 
ot  the  Pine  and  Applied  Arts  Building, 
Fairmont  State  College.  Fairmont,  W.  Va.. 
Mar.  19. 19«7| 

Today  Fairmont  has  a  faculty,  staff,  and 
student  body  of  about  2.800,  and  the  Office 
ot  Education  has  approximately  that  num- 
ber of  personnel. 

Tet  neither  buildings  nor  dollars  offer  an 
adequate  Index  to  the  character  of  an  Insti- 
tution. Nor  does  age:  100  years  can  bring 
wisdom  and  experience,  but  they  can  also 
bring  senility.  No  organization  exists  tor  Its 
own  sake.  There  Is  only  one  adequate  meas- 
ure of  the  success  of  any  assemblage  ot  peo- 
ple and  buildings:  the  degree  to  which  It 
carries  out  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
established. 

Similarly,  the  purpose  of  an  educational 
Institution  would  seem  to  be  easy  to  define: 
It  Is  to  educate. 

Tet  that  simple  formulation  has  probably 
Inspired  more  prose  than  any  other  human 
concerns  except  love  and  war.  Four  thou- 
sand years  after  Plato  tried  Ills  hand  at 
defliUng  what  a  good  education  Is.  we  are 
still  attempting  to  figure  the  matter  out  tor 
ourselves.  We  all  agree  these  days  that 
every  American  child  should  have  what  we 
term  a  "quality  education,"  and  we  liave  set 
about  trying  to  remedy  those  social  and 
financial  circumstances  that  have  prevented 
many  American  youngsters  from  receiving  It 
m  the  past.  But  we  still  do  not  agree  pre- 
cisely what  a  quality  education  la.  how  It  Is 
brought  about,  and  what  effects  It  should 
produce  In  Its  posseasors. 

Many  people  tend  to  think  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  a  vocational  sort  of  process — a 
period  of  study  which  qualifies  a  yotmgster 
for  a  better  Job.  a  time  tor  acquiring  the 
skills  and  knowledge  other  people  will  pay 
for.  And  clearly,  a  person  Is  likely  to  make 
more  money  by  going  to  college  than  he 
could  by  ending  his  education  with  a  high 
school  dlplotna. 

Tilts  view  Is  borne  out  by  figures.  We 
know  that  on  the  average,  a  man  with  an 
eighth -grade  education  can  expect  to  earn 
tlSO.OOO  over  the  coujae  of  hfs  lifetime;  If 
he  goes  on  to  earn  a  high  school  diploma,  he 
wlU  make  about  gaM.OOO;  and  If  he  obtains 
a  college  degree,  he  can  expect  a  lifetime 
Income  of  SSSe.OOO. 

The  building  we  are  dedicating  today — a 
buUdlng  which  wUl  serve  the  fine  arts  and 
the  applied  art*  aUke — symbollies  both  In 
name  and  In  function  these  two  aspects  of 
higher  education  and  the  tension  between 
them.  The  applied  arts  are  useful  artt; 
they  result  in  a  tangible  product,  a  thumb 
tack  or  a  suspension  bridge,  which  oonfeta 
some  measurable  benefit  on  the  user.  By 
contrast,  the  fine  arts  provide  most  of  us 
with  no  immediately  usetul  product  for  daUy 
living:  only  in  rare  cases  Is  there  suAclent 
commercial  carryover  from  the  study  o* 
painting  or  music  to  enable  the  student  to 
earn  a  Uvlng  from  these  difficult  dlaclplinea. 
The  fine  arts— and,  by  extension,  many  at  the 
eouTMs  whlob  our  oolleg*  eunteula  lump 


under  the  heading  of  "humanities" — ara 
utterly  useless  by  any  usual  meaning  ot  that 
word. 

Why,  then,  do  we  spend  any  time  on  them 
at  all?  Largely.  I  believe,  because  of  the  Im- 
portant distinction  between  use  and  iMlue. 
The  vocational  aspect  ot  higher  education 
is  important,  and  not  to  be  disparaged.  Yet 
anyone  who  has  observed  his  college  and  high 
school  ciassmates  make  their  way  through 
the  world  tor  two  decades  or  so  realizes  how 
tew  ot  them  wind  up  doing  today  what  they 
Intended  20  yean  ago.  ThU  means  that  vo- 
cational choices  made  In  the  early  20"s  are 
often  suspect,  and  that  at  least  part  of  a 
higher  education  must  be  designed  to  give 
a  student  the  intellectual  flexibility  to  shift 
bis  course  and  develop  new  plana  after  he 
has  embarked  on  a  career.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  study  ot  the  humanities,  with  which 
I  include  the  arts,  can  help  to  build  this 
flexibility. 

Tet  the  basic  value  of  the  humanities  In 
higher  education  curricula  does  not  depend 
on  any  Indirect  uUllty  they  may  have  for  a 
)ob.  Their  basic  value  resides  not  in  what 
the  student  can  do  with  them,  but  what  they 
do  for  him,  as  a  perton  living  with  himself. 

Every  one  of  us  spends  his  Ufe  as  a  mem- 
ber ot  various  societies,  rangmg  In  size  from 
the  famUy  to  the  Nation.  We  are  fathers  or 
mothers,  sisters  or  brothers,  sons  or  daugh- 
ters. In  addition,  we  are  cltlEens  ot  a  com- 
munity and  of  a  State,  and  each  ot  these  re- 
UUonshlps  imposes  certain  responalbUltles 
on  us— responslbUlUes  wWch.  In  many  In- 
stances, education  fits  us  to  discharge  more 
Intelligently. 

One  would  expect  tor  example,  that  a  man 
who  has  developed  a  life-long  habit  of  read- 
ing would  be  able  to  voW  more  perceptively 
than  a  man  who  reads  nothing.  One  would 
expect  that  a  man  who  lu»  been  trained  to 
view  his  world  through  some  sort  of  historical 
pempectlve  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
possible  consequences  that  problems  today 
will  have  on  his  community  or  family  sev- 
eral years  from  now. 

Such  instances  point  to  the  social  value  of 
those  aspects  ot  higher  education  which  can- 
not be  Immediately  or  directly  converted  mto 
personal  gain  through  a  Job.  And  yet,  be- 
yond even  this  social  value  ot  education, 
there  Is  a  penional  value  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  the  most  Important  single  reault  of 
higher  education. 

Though  we  spend  most  of  our  time  with 
other  human  beings— with  coworkers,  friends, 
members  of  our  family— there  are  many  hours 
when  each  of  us  Is  alone.  It  U  at  such 
momenta  that  we  best  apprecute  the  fact 
that  underlying  our  various  roles  as  duzens, 
parents  and  wage-earners,  there  realdee  a 
unique  personality  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately defined  In  terms  ot  functions.  This 
personaUty.  a  puzzling  legacy  of  heredity  and 
environment  and  something  else  which  gives 
each  of  u«  a  dlirtinctlve  way  o!  looking  at 
things  and  feeling  about  things,  can  only 
be  described  as  oiu:  •«!/. 

This  sell  lias  lU  needs,  too,  and  tJiey  can- 
not be  met  wholly  by  shelter,  food,  or  oom- 
nanlonship.  Prlinartly  they  are  needs  of  the 
ipon  and  the  soul,  but  they  are  Just  as  real 
as  the  craving  for  sustenance  or  the  Inatinot 
toe  survival.  They  are  needs  for  meaning  in 
life,  for  sell-respect,  tor  a  sense  trf  parUdpa- 
tton  in  the  unique  capacity  of  the  human 
being  to  rise  above  animal  eriatwioe  and 
create  a  dvlil^tloa. 

It  Is  thia  appeUU,  thU  dimly  undeiatood 
nacd,  which  th*  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  the 
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••uwleM"  lid*  ot  hlffbrr  educ*tloii  la  Intended 
to  liUefy.  Thue  ttioufb  tne  humanities  in»y 
luxe  »li«>lul«lj  no  lue  In  tne  ocdlo»r7  mean- 
ing of  mat  word,  thej  have  a  profound 
rolu*  Hamltt  »lle  ua  Tlrtuallj  nothing 
alxiut  the  p««  history  ot  Denmark,  nor  doee 
It  offer  ua  leeeona  In  history  or  pollUcal 
aclence  that  can  be  applied  to  our  owq  public 
affaire  today.  But  Hamlrt  doee  remind  ua 
that  other  men  In  other  umee  knew  the 
profound  lonellneee  of  personal  aileinmaa. 
»nd  11  can  help  In  houn  of  individual  etreee 
to  know  that  laolaUon  and  fear,  doubt  and 
discouragement  are  conUnulng  concUtlona  ol 
man  Poetry  and  mualc  and  art  gl»e  ua  a 
continuing  share   In   all   ot   human  nature^ 


Brandywine's  flrst  honors  convocation, 
held  at  the  end  of  lt«  Initial  semester  of 
operation,  saw  almost  100  students  re- 
ceive academic  recoBnltlon.  During  the 
ceremonies.  Mr.  Sidney  R.  Peters,  presi- 
dent of  Brandywlne  Junior  College,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Roth  with  the  Brandy- 
wine  Award  'In  recognition  of  and  ap- 
preciation for  outstanding  service,  sin- 
cere, effective,  and  articulate  concern  for 
better  government  to  Delaware  and  to 
the  Nation." 

For  our  colleagues'  reading.  I  would 
like  to  enter  Mr.  Roth's  speech  at  Bran- 


rabSr-^ot-Pou-ideour^reamct^i    dywine  Junior  CoUege  Into  the  R.co.h 


lives  to  participate  In  the  Bometlmea  stum- 
bling ■orncttmes  ennobUn*.  •florte  of  nomn  to 
un<lerat*nd  hlni»eir  and  his  poeiuoa  Id  the 
world  he  hM  inheiiied.  The- humanltlea 
oonatltula  a  gn^X,  oonversatlon  acroae  the 
ftgec  by  which  Socrates  can  speak  to  us  with 
as  much  frashnew  and  pertinence  aa  the 
television  ooounentator  on  the  C  P-m-  news 
broadcaat.  .     ^^ 

It  la  quite  poaelble  that  educ*tora  In  ihe 
past  have  |J*en  too  much  weight  to  the  hn- 
maJilUea.  Indeed,  at  one  point  In  the  de- 
velopment of  English  and  American  higher 
•duaaUon.  any  study  which  oould  be  con- 
verted to  practical  use  was  suspect  tor  that 


The  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  prac- 
tical side  at  the  curriculum.  The  tendency 
these  day»  Is  to  stiesa  the  pragmatic  aa- 
pecU  of  higher  education,  the  fact  that  a 
college  degree  can  qualify  a  young  man  or 
woman  for  a  higher-paying  Job  th*n  be 
could  otherwise  obtain. 

Over-emphaala  on  the  practical  In  Amer- 
ican education  seema  to  me  a  nutter  of 
deep  ooDCern.  Particularly  in  our  aebooU 
we  frequently  hear  music,  the  dance,  and 
the  fine  arta  described  as  "frills"  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  first  m  the  face  of  a  squeexe  on 
the  budget. 

We  will  DBTor  develop  a  formul*  which 
will  parcel  out  the  undergraduate's  time  to 


Ttie  PuaauTT  or  Exc*Li,«i«cm 
{Remarks  by  William  V-  Both,  Ja..  Congrees- 
mAn  at  large,  Delaware  at  Brandywlne  Jun- 
ior   College    honors    convocation,    ^b.    34. 
1M7.  Wilmington.  Del) 
I  am  deUghted  to  have  been  invited  to  be 
here  to  shsre  with  you  today  this  convoca- 
tion  honoring   the   approximately   100  stu- 
denu,    who   by   their   efforta    and    academic 
achievements,   have   become — and   shall   al- 
ways remain — the  first  group  ot  honor  stu- 
denu  In  the  history  of  Brandywlne  Junior 
CoUege. 

Driving  out  here  today  I  mused  briefly 
with  the  thought  of  how  many  times  in 
history  there  have  been  other  oeremonlea 
Just  such  as  theae  Oeremonlea  at  a  brand 
new  college  honoring  the  first  honor  stu- 
dents .  .  .  oerMnonlee  complete  with  school 
ofltclals,  the  student  body,  and  perhaps  a  pol- 
lUean  like  myself.    Talking  as  usual. 

And  I  thought  how  these  ceremonies  must 
have  once  been  held  at  such  then  UtUe  known 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  ae  Harvard 
and  Tale,  Cambridge.  Oxford  and  McGUl. 

Today,  these  are  big-name,  highly  revered 
nnlTerslUes — and  stiU  each  year  they  bonor 
their  top  students.  But  to  those  of  you  who 
we  are  honoring  today  ...  let  m«  say  that 
none  who  have  received  academic  recognl- 
tUm  to  the  years  stooe  the  flrst  honor  eon- 
"  mentioned  share 


, _  'Vocation  at  the  schools  I 

Ideal  proporUons  to  the  vocational  and  non-     quite  fully.  I  don't  think,  with  those  who 
vocational    aspecM    of    the    curriculum.      As      .^^^  ft„,t_     None  honored  since,  though  they 

aj«  no  less  signlAcuit.  are  so  much  a  part 
of  the  very  fiber,  the  very  foundation  o< 
their  achools  as  are  thcee  who  led  the  way 
...  as  those  who  pursued  and  achieved 
academic  excellence  first. 

Pew  of  us  are  ever  offered  the  opportunity 
to  be  among  a  school's  first  honor  students. 
And  I  applaud  those  of  you  who  bad  the  op- 
portunity .  .  .  grasped  It  .  .  .  and  succeeded 
In  being  first  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence  at 
Bmndywinc  Junior  College. 

When  I  was  flrst  aaked  to  speak  here  to- 
day by  your  new  President.  Sid  Peters,  he 
asked  that  I  speak  on  the  subject — The  Pur- 
suit oi  Excellence. 

And  Z  ^Ln  think  ot  do  better  subject  for 
your  flrst  honors  convocation  .  .  .  not  only 
because  It  U  the  flrst  mch  event  here,  but 
because  of  the  overall  invigorating  flavor  of 
the  newncM.  and  freshness  at  Brandywlne 
.  .  ,  and  because  Brandywlne  Is  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  new  awareneaa,  a  new  vigor  toward 
higher  education  in  America. 

Hew  colleges  are  being  built  right  now  in 
the  rnlted  States  at  the  a*toDl«hlng  rate  of 
one  per  week.  There  are  now  about  850  two- 
year  colleges  In  this  country— and  more  than 
ooe-fourth  of  those  have  been  built  In  the 
last  six  yearn. 

Stoce  taktog  ottce  to  Washtogton  to  Jan- 
wary.  1  have  been  aaked  by  many  people  what 
Is  the  cause  of  the  tremendous  boom  to  new 
eoUegcs  ...  to  the  bulging  enrollments 
...  to  the  seemtogly  quenchiess  thirst  for 
inore  and  better  education.    And  I  have  oome 


aspecti 

with  so  many  human  choices,  thla  choice 
win  always  require  some  judgment,  some 
experience,  and  a  Uttle  bit  of  hunch,  as  well 
as  an  attempt  to  tailor  the  educational  pro- 
gram to  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

The  fact  that  Palrmont  Is  today  dedicat- 
ing a  building  to  be  used  for  both  the  ap- 
plied and  fine  arte  shows  that  you  are  awars 
of  the  dual  purpose  of  higher  education,  and 
that  you  do  Dot  intend  to  slight  the  hximan- 
IsUc  to  favor  the  pragmatic.  I  hope  that 
you  win  continue  to  pay  equal  attention  to 
the  "useful**  and  the  "useless"  sides  of 
higher  learning,  for  a  society  to  which 
everyone  oould  pragram  a  computer  but  no 
one  oould  wonder  at  a  snowflake  would  be 
dreary  todeed. 


fmntat  vf  Excclleace  at  tnmifwmt 
Jamior  Collece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or  rx3rKBTx.vAKxa 
IN  THE  HODSK  OF  RKPRESENTA 11  V«S 

Tueadav,  March  21,  IM7 

Mr.  BIESTKR     Ur.  Sp^er.  on  Feb-     .____, 

TUAry  24,  our  eoUeague.  tne  tenueawD  ^  ^^  conclusion  that  this  new  awareness  in 

from  Delaware  [Mr.  RothI.  spoke  on  ite  ,<h»catlon  is  at  least  akto  to  two  thtaga. 

"Puiwit  of  Excellence"  »t  the  flnst  hon-  TMtt.  there  is  the  great  American  faith  In 

orB  eonvocfcUon  ol  a  fine  new  IneUta-  iMrning  .  .  .  m  knowledge 

Uon.    Brandywlne    Junior    CoUege.    In  to  know 
WUmlngton,  DeL 


^  to  the  need 

and  to  the  relentless  pursuit  ctf 
■cmething  better. 


Secondly,  we  now  live  to  a  period  of  rapid 
change — unparalleled  to  the  chronicles  of 
human  civilization.  We  are  today  to  an  era 
devoted  to  change  ...  we  are  to  a  time 
when  nothing  stands  still  for  long,  lest  it  be 
bypa8se<l.  This  is  a  time  In  which— simply — 
change  Is  one  of  the  norms  by  which  we 
live. 

And  no  other  people — to  no  other  era  to 
the  history  of  thu  globe — have  had  the  chal- 
lenge of  such  change,  while  having  at  the 
same  time  the  wherewithal  not  only  to  meet 
the  chaJlenge  .  .  .  but  to  use  It  as  a  foot- 
old  for  even  greater  challenge. 

TO  give  a  brief  idea  of  what  I'm  talking 
about  ...  of  just  what  a  fantastically  chal- 
lenging period  of  history  we  Uve  to.  Td  Uke 
to  have  you  for  a  moment  pretend  that  we 
could  condense  tfre  last  ten  thousand 
years  of  history  Into  one  single  year.  In 
this  more  manageable  period  of  one  year,  we 
can  better  appreciate  the  rapid  pace  and 
change  of  our  own  time. 

If  we  condensed  the  last  ten  thousand 
years  toto  one — from  February  36.  19W.  to 
today.  February  a4.  1M7  .  .  .  we'd  find  that 
lltue  change  took  place  for  the  first  nine 
months  or  so. 

But  then  to  December,  things  slowly 
started  happening.  The  great  scholar  Plato 
was  bom  to  early  December  .  .  .  and  toward 
the  middle  of  that  month,  Christ  was  bom 
Things  were  stiU  a  bit  alow,  however,  untU 
about  one  month  ago. 

Then,  on  January  27.  the  Uagna  Carta 
was  signed. 

Johann  Gutenberg — who  gave  us  the  abil- 
ity   to    rapidly    chronicle    our    history— in- 
vented his  printtog  press  on  February  4th. 
Colxunbua   discovered    America   two   days 
later  on  February  eth. 

Ths  Wright  brxHhen  tovented  the  airplane 
Just  two  days  ago. 

World  War  II  was  fought  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  most  of  you — along  with  the  aonlc 
boooo — were  born   last  night. 

ThU  morning  about  6  a.m.,  we  launched 
Alan  Shepherd  toto  space. 

And  since  I  walked  to  this  speaker's  plat- 
form, this  college  was  born. 

Before  I  leave  this  rostrum,  you  ss  students 
ol  today  will  be  the  world  leaders  of  tomor- 
row.    As  such,  you  will  very  probably  have 
solved  the   great  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
You  wlU  have  conquered  the  great  killers 
oi  man — cancer,  heart  dlwajie,  and  famine. 
You  will  have  discovered  ways— as  yet  un- 
dreamed of— to  make   life  easier,  more   re- 
warding, and  more  fruitful.    Tou  can.  If  you 
will,  have  done  more  than  all  men  through- 
out all  ages  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
in  vrtilch  to  live.     That  U  your  challenge — 
and  that  la  the  very  fiber  and  the  very  sub- 
stanoe  of  the  pursuit  of  eicellence. 
But  where  does  the  pursuit  start? 
It  start*  right  here  to  the  American  col- 
lege.     It  atarU  with   you    the   students   at 
Brandywlne  and  with  your  six  million  com- 
panions enrolled  to  thousands  of  other  col- 
leges and  unlvenltles   across  the  land. 

It  starts  with  you  as  a  student  deciding 
to  study,  rather  than  waste  time.  It  starts 
when  you  decide  to  take  the  hard  course* 
that  prepare  joa  for  a  better  tomorrow, 
rather  than  sort  ones  that  perhaps  give  you 
an  easier  today.  It  starU  when  you  stead - 
faaUy  resolve  to  do  the  best  you  can.  rather 
than  getUng  by  with  as  Uttle  effort  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  once  met  with  a  student  group  and  one 
student  said  that  the  purpose  of  education 
Is  to  prepare  people  to  earn  a  Uvtog.  and  to 
get  along  with  other  people,  and  to  adjust 
to  OUT  environment. 

Another  student  to  that  group  countereti 
by  saying  that  while  those  thtoga  are  cer- 
tainly a  part  of  education,  they  are  by  no 
means  all.  That  Is  because,  he  said.  If 
education  ofFera  no  more  than  that — then  It 
docs  not  provide  aa  IncenUve  for  excellence. 
That  second  student  la.  I  believe,  well  on  his 
way  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence.     Because 


^  #«™  th-  n*Mi  for  US  to  >et  alowt  to-     this    I3th   DUtrict   and   across   the   NaUon.     have  paid  off  their  TYeasury  capltalUatlon. 

-rer'r^i>"^"p\£i^^K  ^.^"r?ir,rsr-?r-i^«"r  ^/^^-s^eiU^.^'s^^trnif'ji 
;Ce'»°^?rJdS:tfve'\f''-«in32j.  f^^^ ^^^^^i^xTj^.  ij:r^.-^„T^:^^.^:^. 

P,ogre«  le  «=hle,ed  b,  tbe  .trld«l  Ukeu  your    Judgment    "?. 'SSe^L^'^^S^J  SS^T  "S^lng  i^gSrinillsSSS^rlod 

by  e«li  individual,  mei^ured  In  ternu  ol  ex-  wM   preceded   on   the  f?l'f»'„'^  5^'  Ju^  we  obtained  i  .liable  portion  ot  our 

cellenM.  much  more  K  th.Ln  by   the  pon-  Board  by  two  dl.tlngul.hed  cltl«n.  of  OM  ?^„7  "d";  from  Oov«nme^rSu»t  fund., 

derou.     movem«>t-     ot     great     -nthlul^ng  r^'on.  Mr.  Karl  Br^^  ^^U«.  W^o  ^';,'^^  pa^yTng  4e  S^fA^  Intereet 

m«»e..whoar.m.«uredmt.rm.ot    aver-  '^''^^^^'J"^^^i^^1,X  a.  on  our  prtv^ate  f u'nd. 

•^  U  the  individual-,  pu^ult  of  excellence  -tS^  t^Tn.Sjm'^Sate^.dAanJ^and  J^^-^l^^^^^Tr^JTSX^'.^] 

that  fo.t...  our  great  tradlOon  of  men  of  pcAS.     A.  you  know.  I  '«•  ""f?*^^  "CutM  ^laUon,  (PLBA)  farmer  owned 

independent  mind  and  ventur».me  .plrtt.  the  Farm  Loan  *»°f"°°?  j^J^'  """  °^  S?^nKt«l      The«  inmltuUon.  operating 

Men  Who  are  umer-dlr«n«l  when  required,  trlct   and   appointed    "„">•   '^"»'^f^  Sier^he^own  by  Uw.  provide  and  Krvlo. 

obetreperou.  when  nwKl  be.  and  creative  al-  credit  Board  from  a  panel  of  three  by  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^J      BeoSmnendatlon.  un- 

way..     Men  who  an  .worn  enemle.  of  rou-  Preildent                                                  .„  policy   guideline,  by   theee   aModaUoni 

tlni  and  the  .tatu.  quo.     Men  who  are  al-          Ever  "■»""'"',"'", ^^^  tt J^fi  S^  SLure  «ie  Md  wund.  high   quality  loan. 

way.  read,  to  upwt  the   proverbial  apple-  ot  St.  John.  NTLA.  'f„.">7  ,«'"' ^"i" '".l^'  ^  Tlak..     The   flr«  ««>cStlok  wj  ch«- 

cart  by  thinking  up  new  and  better  way.  ot  i,te  30'.  and  early  40..  I  have  h"^  «^P  ^^  ,„  „areh  1917  at  UuTied.  Kan«a.  and 

doing    thing..     Men    who    avidly               ac-  and  abiding  intereet  In  tmanclngfara.^  at  f^  „,^^„u„„i,  being  planned  th.«  In 

lively  .  .  .  alway.  .  .  .  puiaue  elceUence.  a  reawnable  cost  and  in  an  adequate  man-  ^^  j^    ^^^ng  thU.  our  Both  y»r. 

Again,  in  cloalng.  Id  Uke  to  «y  that  to  ner.     I  know  of  no  .yrtem  In  the  world  In  "^^"^°  °^,    ^„    i^^    inte^Mted    and 

.  thoee  we  are  honoring  txjday,  that  few  of  u.  ,„,  nation  which  equal,  or  excel,  the  nnan-  ^^                  forecasU  ot  the  peMlng  ot  the 

are  ever  given  tbe  opportunity  to  be  In  .  a<H  .ervlce  accorded  to  over  a  mlUlon  fanner.  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^_^_^  ^^^  agriculture 

Khoor.  flrat  group  of  honor  .tudents.     And      of    America    and    their    credit    iiiatitutlona  ^  America  Mjoond  to  none  and  which  ha. 

I  would  like  to  again  applaud  thoee  of  you  u,an  the  three  pronged  approach  of  tne  farm  ^^n^^uuted    »o   much   to   maintenance   and 

who    had    the    opportunity    .    .    .    graaped  oredlt  system.     People  from  many  Mtlon.  j^              ^^j    „,    democratic    proceeee.    and 

it  .  .  .     and  nicceeded  In  being  Brat  m  the  come   to   study   our   operation,  and   system  ^^^^^^   ,ltolch   we   prize  eo  highly   In   all 

punult  ot  excaUens*  at  Brandywlne  Junior  ,r„m  tune  to  time  foreign  govenunentere-  f^^^^^,^    ,t  ,,  now  predicted  that  family 

CoUege.  quest  aaiU.tance  from  our  naUonalPCA  rtan  j,^,^.  wUl  survive  and  be  the  dcoUnant  mode 

Thank  you.           to  help  them  »et  up  or  Improve  their  own  ^  .grlculture  operation— and  this  1.  fostered 

—^^^^^—  credit  .ystem                           ...      .v     >w.  by  adequate  credit  In  major  part  provided  by 

I  think  It  most  appi^rlate  for  «^^-  „(„    „wn    Federal    land    bank.,    quote    "the 

Adiireu  by  A.  l*r«  Nelwn  Before  Spo-    •"■  i*"'"  ^"^  ">*  "^*^  ""^Sf^fS^S    ""««« 'o°e  ">""  s«ricuiturai  mortgage  credit 

namm  oy  «.  i-r.  ■  «  "^      ot    this    SOth    annlverMry   to   dedicate   thi.  »^  ^^'■^^  ^^,^..     .j.^,  institution  ha. 

luM  Farm  riUK<  Banqnel  golden  mUestone  ot  progreM'.  To  w  ute  the     ^^  ble«ed  by  the  dedication,  loyalty  and 

producer,  of  America  with  the  deslgnaUon  ^^  ^  belonging  exhibited  by  you  who  are 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ;tf"ln?  f^,rt<^7    ^th     lmp«v«l  J"^^'"  ""'  ^"^  '"*'"^  "*  ""°^ 

"^  method.,  Med.,  animal   quality,  equipment  »'j^  paaslng  of  the  last  SO  yeaia  let  u.  not 

HON     WARRFN  C     MACNUSON  »"''  *^°°''  "^"J  P"*""""  '"^  hlmMU  »hd36  ,    „,*^,    growing  pains,   the   travaU.    the 

HUN.   WAKRtn  U.   BIAWIUWW  ^^^^  people.^Le.-  thu.  7%   of  our  people  „p»^,„on.   and   the Tttacks-aU   ot   which 

or  WASHIKOTOK  fj^,  the  other  93%  for  gainful  employment  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  continue  to  be  rsauted  and 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  In  aU  other  segment,  of  our  economy.     In  .nrmounled  through  our  persistence  and  our 

^          „ fc   ,,     ,»„  Kuaala   It  require,   half  of  their  people  to  vi-orou.  parUclpaUon  and  .upport  a.  farmer 

Tuesday.  March  21.  1967  produce  a  ,ub.tandard  diet  which  require.  ^oeri  We  have  survived  the  uneonstl- 
Mr  MAONtrSON.  Mr.  President,  as  half  a  wortonan-.  take  home  W  " J'"J  "  tutlonallty  teats,  the  shortage,  of  fund.,  th- 
in M  m^  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  contrasted  with  I8%  or  "«», '" J™' "?,f  ^,  eplltude  and  inexperience  ot  the  leao..  The 
i^^l^^nr^^.t/^WasWnlttoriinct  '^«''  "re  »n  and  do  provide  not  only  our  /^n.^nt  and  rehablUtaUng  role  of  the  land 
farm  leaders  of  «**^™^»fri"«"'?  ""  domestic  ne«l.  in  food  and  fibre  with  ade-  K^  oonunl-loner  loan.  wa.  of  great  value 
a  few  days  ago  to  observe  the  haU  cen-  ^^^  reserve,  but  al»  export  'A  of  the  .^lUstance  In  a  critical  credit  period.  I 
lury  of  accompUshment  written  by  our  world',  agricultural  export,  or  84  million  ^^^  ^^^^  forget  when  we  needed  (17.600  00 
Federal  Land  Bank.  acres  out  of  our  normal  S30  mlUlon  plu.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^a..  the  farm  loan  assocu.- 
Speaker  for  the  banquet  occasion,  held  harvested.  And  In  all  of  this  farm  credit  ^^^  secretary  aald  anything  over  HS.O00  we 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  was  A.  Lars  Nelson,  and  Federal  land  bank,  in  particular  nave  ^_^^j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^j^  elMWhere.  I  remem- 
He  ^master  of  our  Washington  State  pi«y«d  a  predominate  ss  "'","  »,»f  r°Jft  »"  ■»?  """^  K"'"*  ""  """  proMcutlng  at- 
He  IS  master  oiour  vyaoim.B^  ^^  .^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  capital  outlay  credit  ,^nev  who  telegraphed  the  White  House  for 
Grange  He  aUo  Is  »  "«n'«f  °'  ">«  of  sU  farm  mortgage  recording,  today  we  ^^VtTe  Mgher  loan  ot  .17.600  and  we 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  fumUh  as-i  and  a  total  natlonaUy  of  Uve  «^  ^e.  recent  sulngencle.  In  agrlcul- 
BUt  Lars  Nelson  went  beyond  his  ex-  blUlon  through  12  district  banks.  ^^^^^  credit' are  not  the  Bret  nor  likely  are 
perience  with  either  organization  in  Even  at  the  inception  of  the  land  bank  as  ^  to  be  the  last.  Looking  through  old 
pointing  out  the  significant  contribution  an  InsUtutlon  in  thoee  early  years,  few  peo-  ^^^^^  „,  our  own.  it  wasn't  uncommon  to 
which  this  system  of  farm  credit  has  Pl«  «»°''8»>' "i 'f''^'?'"^'", P?;^°^ J,°"S'  "ote  loans  on  equipment  purchases  at  10». 
made  to  famJng  and  those  who  pixjduce  m  »»•  l"*"  B""  *•  "  ,""?^f  ,•"  "^  9^'  to  ll%  rate,  which  are  now  current  tor  rlUt 
made  '°.'*'™^f^f"°  jri™  """  "^^J^.^  tober-November  Issue  of  the  Plainsman  In-  ^^  m  Europe  and  higher  elsewhere, 
our  food  over  this  half-century  penod.  j,  ^  ,n  quoting  the  report  of  the  senate  °*f' "'  „ri!!L,.„^,  r,«iur«i  inoone  and 
He  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the  ma  Wr  ^^Tng  «?d  Curlency  o^initte.  of  a  half  ^°  T^° o^yT? "r^e^^  iSHt  "tS 
I  would  ask  unanimous  con^nt  that  „„tury  ago:  quote:  "The  Am«nc«  farmer  ^"Jf  i^°^^,"who  know  the  wore  and 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  doe.  not  come  to  Congress  with  a  hard  luck  J^  ^,  ,„„,  ^j  neighbors  to  meet 
of  the  RgCOkD.  story  .  .He  merely  ^  •"•"'^°  ^  f'  ^Interest  and  principal  obligation,  and 
There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address  ' •'' i^" ''^'°«  ^"^"' 'i^'^^.f '  other  cost,  ot  doing  bu.ine«,     This  i.  a 

-j^or^^^^"^^^^^"-  r-sruL-s^-j^^rc^K'S  reV'^-src^'riShrr-'vi 

r„r,'rF.nxa.t^^^»b  B.K.  A...™r  ^-TtirSi^TeTwi-^^^^r  ~-^rnV^^r«°pSu^ 

BXMA.XS  bave  the  money  to  invest  to  extend  him  the  ^4' ^"'^^^^^  management  by  the  operator 

Mr.  Chairman  < Mark Muoorman).  Governor  credit  he  require.^                              ,..„,,_.  involved  and  reasonable  delays  and  adjun- 

TooteU.  President  Pred  Knutsen.  WUl  EWWr.  He  desire,  the  Government  to  '"""'^  »  mroU^   be  and   are  made 

President  of  CC,  Dr.  Q.  Burten  Wood,  of  OSA.  system  of  land  bank,  which  "f"^' ^"P""^*  ^"  ^,  momenu  in  our  luncheon  Mlute 

^^Tt  ^"w-"^of^h°^rJ^  -nrg.iSi'ntLrt.";::;i^T^X^  z€rs£B^j^.n^.r^ 

\T.^^^oSi^:S-^T.^^,     -r.e=S2SrSaTJhe.e  word,  typify  the     "" -^J^tT^"  ^J>-«  •-' ^  ^ 


le.  and  «r»-     era!  Farm  Credit  Board  and  It.  purpow  and 


Committee,  members,  lender.,  and  borrowers      purpoM.  the  .tructure.  the  polldei  ^ 

r'.-rs's.xA-rzs-s.-sn  =.^"«"xS;:|".Ji  S^SSH-rSS 
=K?aSSSSs  ^S^'J:^^^^  s£i.rs-r;.™"irrs: 
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Pcdanl  Oorenmnnt.  1»  k««  ***5 _"?* 
quoU:  Th»  »CA  itllTM  to  •»""  ™"?™"J 
in  lb.  O9«»t»oii.  otUi.HI.nd  >»nto  »nd 
to  Hi»»7Mrt.ln  U»t  the  ot.)«:a«.  o*  th. 
PM<m  Finn  U»n  Act  tn  titUit  acMcMd. 
In  tiurt  tJj«  »«  of  1»63  pro«<l««  tli.t  Uw 
rtOenl  T»zm  Credit  Botra  In.  Mjjer»l«lon 
of  »I1  FCA  runctloni.  pollclM.  their  cre»Oon 
»nd  lb.  oper.t»<«.  '±2^*±7,'^}^  °'  J" 
<>oll»r»  of  credit  lo«mwl  to  fmniierm  uid  fwmw 

Sine,  coming  on  th.  I'Mem!  BoMd  I  iMTe 
«ttend<^d  All  legnlM  roeetlngi  "id  two  epe- 
cul  mating..  U1  arrt  ■M«"°K  »?2.'^d 
ltd  with  prwredure.  wm.  In  April  of  IBM.  »nd 
n.  teen  le»mlng  u  1  work  ever  ilnce  u>d 
tbia  win  undoubtKlly  D.  my  continuing  tn- 
pertenc  throughout  the  9  Jt»i  term. 

A  t7plc»l  regul.r  or  •rpecin  meeting  of  ttH 
n»Oonml  bo<u-d  1.  ioroewhlt  similar  to  »  dli- 
tilct  bo«a  meeting  hut  different.  In  th. 
.Uswlct  boMd  much  wort  U  done  In  luboom- 
mlttee.  the  J«er«l  board  operate,  only  u  a 
committee  of  the  whol..  on  all  m»tt«a  oom- 

1ns  before  It.  - 

We  r«:ei»e  a  writt«»  agenda  In  adTanec  or 
the  meetlnC- 

The  formal  atructure  of  the  boaid  lnTot«a 
a  chairman.  rlc«  chairman  and  a  non  m«n- 
ber  •ecr.tarT  who  t>  pre^nUj  Deputy  OOTer- 
nor  BlU  llaaon.  The  chairman.  Ur.  Thay«. 
In  coopwatlon  wltn  Uie  goiemor  (Bol»t 
Tootell)  develop  our  agenda  and  tt  up  the 
Khedule  of  appearance,  tor  Internal  and 
external  reprercnUUyea.  From  time  to  time 
farm  organlaatlon  iMider..  leaden  of  com- 
modity group.,  treaaury  oflldal.  and  otHera 
wtth  a  meuage  are  brought  before  the  board. 
The  commltte.  may  alK)  migg««t  agenda 
Item.,  leylew  iwoluUon.  and  recommenda- 
tion, from  dlatrlct  boardi.  recommendation, 
of  natJonml  director,  conference— request 
FCA  vtMB  rtudle.  to  provide  u.  wltli  needed 
information  and  fact,  on  a  gHen  rabject  <x 

As  f w  u  the  different  branch™  of  the  farm 
cr«Jlt  .yetem  TLBS.  BC9  and  nCBS  are  con- 
cemwl  they  ha»e  their  problem.,  recommen- 
dation, and  leaearch  nudle.  pre«nted  by  the 
deputy  goTwnor  for  tch  brancli  and  th«r 
Iff****"** 

LeglalaUoa  I.  pcewnterf  and  analyxnl  by 
tba  0«iersa  OounMl  or  hi.  ualnant  and  the 
Gonrnor.  In  our  deUberatlon.  any  FWl- 
«■!  board  member  may  be  recognlud  for 
wurpoMS  o«  oomment.  quMUon.  and  or  par- 
lUomtarr  aetlao  If  b«  iwiueM.  rMO(nl- 
tlon. 

Meat  ttffn.  of  moment  to  be  ywted  upon 
mn  reduced  to  wnilng  K  ttey  »n  be 
tjiomigbly  dlaaected  and  .tudlwl  word  by 
word.  Mm  by  lino  and  paragraph  by  pM»- 

T^ijx  put  jt*i  ba.  been  an  unumal  year  In 
whlcU  to  br.sk  m  a  newcomer  to  the  F*d- 
wal  board.  Two  new  member,  have  been 
aooUllMt«l.  Mr.  Pennewell  tor  St.  Unili  dl.- 
triot  ud  myael!  from  the  Spokane  district. 
Tat  myKlf  I  hare  bwin  under  forced  draft 
to  wl  «qualnt«d  wltn  board  procedure  and 
manber  r«poo.lblUty.  It  ba.  required  a 
etmtinulng  and  determined  effort  to  get  ac- 
qoalntad  with  tbe  legal  requirement,  and 
nrocdurea  for  board  members.  This  In- 
clude but  U  not  limited  to  speciBc  .uthor- 
mtlon.  of  what  power,  the  board  ha.  and 
th.  dutie.  It  .ball  and  muat  perform  In  re- 
UUOD  to  ttMB.  mraaa.  .tructure.  function. 
uid  pouaea.  On  many  queeUon.  our  chief 
coun«l  1.  Mked  for  a  legal  opinion. 

In  brief,  during  the  past  year  continuing 
.md  .pedal  attention,  study  and  action  ha. 
been  taken  rel.tl».  to  the  tight  money  pol- 
icy and  cooperation  with  Tt«aury  and  the 
admlnlatratlon. 

W.  hate  nipp«rt«J  new  leglalatlon  to  expe- 
dite and  ImprOT.  Mrrlce  and  pn)«dur.  to 
the  agricultural  peopl.  we  aerr..  Thl.  In- 
clude. ral«ng  oeUtng.  on  Interert  rat...  Im- 
proTlx«  election  procedure,  rtc. 


W.  hare  authorlMd  dtflerentlal  Inlerwt 
ntea  for  production  cr««nt  .»x3atlooa,  ap- 
fKiroa  eaeaptloB  to  the  V^'^  J^IJ*: 
Vnlrlnc  rtockboMw  UabUlty  for  produeOoo 
l«Utkana  to  ocrporatuo.,  endorMd  modl- 
BcaUon  of  the  normal  acrleulture  valueeon- 
cept  and  rimpUflcatlon  ot  mettod.  ftw  ..ttb- 
llahlng  and  maintaining  appnuuil  "andarda. 
approved  final  plan,  tor  60th  annWejMry 
commemoration  of  the  inauguraOon  of  tba 
rwderal  land  bank  .yrtem— Mt  date,  ana 
piBcea  for  aU  IMT  board  meeting.  In  adranoe. 
There  were  many  other  dedalon.  made  by 
your  rederal  Board. 

A.  a  matter  of  oommunlcatlon  between 
board  meeting,  we  receive  tentaUve  minute, 
of  la«  meeung.  brochure,  and  report,  from 
district.,  report,  from  PCA  staff,  newsletter 
from  Governor,  direct  letter..  Intercommu- 
nlcaUon..  any  information  on  operatloo.  « 
.y.tem  which  will  help  keep  u.  Inf€»med. 

W.  had  two  meetings  with  Traarary  par- 
ticipated In  by  F*der>J  Board  PCA  .tall  and 
Aaalmant  Secretary  Denning  and  Under  Sec- 
retary Darr.  Theae  meeting,  were  encourag- 
ing at  a  critical  period.  Th«.e  meeting,  were 
In  KldlOon  to  continuing  contact  by  FCA 
n.11  head,  with  Treamry  and  Wblte  Houm. 
Secretary  Barr's  atatement.  of  Dec  5  are  par- 
ticularly Important  to  aU  ot  u.  (as  set  forth 
In  our  reproducUon  of  hU  .tatement). 

(3)  Joeepb  W.  Barr,  Dnder  secretary  ot  the 
Trea«iry.  met  with  the  Board  the  aflemoon 
ot  Dec  5  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  wa. 
lo  learn  from  the  Under  Secretary  Mmethlng 
o(  the  progrCM  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  it.  effort,  to  retrain  Inflation  and 
to  reduce  Ule  volume  ot  «s:urltle.  offered  In 
the  agency  market.  Member,  of  tlie  Board 
UK)  wanted  to  emphMlw  to  Mr.  Bwr  the 
unique  feature,  oi  the  fwm  credit  .y.tem 
uid  to  dl«:u»  with  bun  the  future  rel.tlon- 
.hlp  of  the  fMm  credit  bank,  to  the  US. 

Mr  Barr  Indicated  bU  recogniaon  of  the 
dlsUnctlon  between  farm  credit  bank  .ecu- 
rlUea  and  other  Mcuntle.  In  the  Federal 
iency  market.  He  rtated  that  be  did  not 
contemplate  their  lnclu«on  In  any  new  Fed- 
eral financing  corporaUon  plan  auch  m  he 
nropoMd  in  hi.  flieech  ot  October  «.  IBM. 
llr  Barr  rtated  further  that  TreaMry  oO- 
dal.  have  no  Intention,  of  reetrlctlng  the 
h»nk.-  ueea.  to  the  market  longer  than  I. 
abaolutely  nece«ary  In  the  public  mtere^^ 
Thl.  mean,  that  farm  credit  banks  will  be 
tnt  to  market  their  securities  when  the  high 
priority  need,  ot  agenclea.  generally,  can  be 
•met  without  overloading  the  market.  Be 
hope,  tor  further  eaelng  In  the  market  before 
epring  but  cannot  yet  «•  th.  end  of  re- 

'"^"tmt  weT.  aU  frtleved  V)  determine 
thl.  1.  the  attitude,  that  there  ha.  been 
Mma  easing  In  the  co«  of  money  and  that 
the  administration  I.  moving  to  reduce  the 
InterMt  rate  level  and  to  Me  that  necejMirT 
flnandnd  1.  accomplished.  W.  are  further 
eoncemed  that  the  agriculture  of  AmerlM 
be  adequately  financed  In  Ught  of  requeau 
tor  increased  production. 

We  have  been  aMurwJ  even  In  light  of  the 
40",  increase  of  demand  for  capital  ouUey 
financing  that  agriculture  I.  uaured  tte 
blgheet  priority  neit  to  the  mlllUry.  W. 
have  been  aMured  that  our  950  million  pro- 
tected need,  of  all  three  system,  to  end  of 
Current  IlKal  year  will  be  met  primarily  for 
production  purpoMs.  and  i^ldltlonal  amount. 

If  needed.  

Again  in  cloalng  let  u.  ulula  our  farmer.. 
provider,  of  plenty,  and  rededlcate  our  ef- 
fort, and  vigilance  to  perf«mng  and  eon- 
tlnulng  the  fine  producer  owned  credit  .ys- 
tem.  In  their  Important  service  to  a  strong 
agrlcultureal  economy.  Let  u.  acquaint  our 
repcMntatlve.  In  the  Congren  with  th. 
worth  and  neceMity  of  the  syrtem.  It  U  a 
privilege,  a  pleamire  and  a  challenge  to  rep- 
reMnt  the  llth  DUtnct  on  the  Federal  Board. 
W*  wlU  »lw»y»  In  lntere.te«  In  youi  need* 


ebaicta  which  need  to  be  made  and 
XmiCthenlng  thta  unparalleled  land  bank 
and  fans  awUt  aystem  In  the  lntcra«  ot  lu 


Thank  jm. 


UdepcaJeat  03  ladutrr— A  Cuaklty  e( 
Sccntary  UdalTi  Polkiei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KAiraafl 
D)  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

nadat,  March  11.  ltd 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now,  one  of  the  meet  Important 
wements  of  our  Nation's  economy,  the 
domestic  oil  Indurtry.  has  been  flghUng 
for  survival  and  Ironically,  because  of 
poUcies  of  the  DeparUnent  of  Interior, 
which  one  would  think,  should  be  on  the 
side  of  domeatlc  producers  in  the  con- 
troversy over  increasing  crude  Imports. 

The  Independent  oil  industry  which 
has  been  such  an  important  element  In 
the  economy  o(  my  district  as  well  as  all 
of  Kansas,  has  its  back  against  the  wall. 
Secretary  Udall  s  policies  on  oil  Imports 
and  the  devastating  efTect  of  them  on  in- 
dependent producers  in  Kan-sas  and  else- 
where Is  graphically  lUustrated  by  an 
article  "Independent  OUmen  Turn  Prom 
the  Field  While  Big  Firm  Enjoy  Record 
Prosperity."  by  Jim  Hyatt  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  18.  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  Mr.  Hyatfs  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
PrraoLltJH    Psasboi— IxoiFlNOmT    OnMiM 
Tuan  FaoM  to.  Fimjd  WBn..  Bio   Fum. 
Ekjot  Racoan  PaoarsarTT 

(By  Jim  Hyatt) 
DaiiAg._In  th»e  tlm«  ot  record   proa- 
perlty  for  the  petroleum  Induetry.  Malcolm 
Abel    la    Ihlnkmg    oi    getting   out    ot    the 
buatneea. 

In  fact,  the  4a-year-old  Midland.  TfM.. 
oU  operator  ha.  alre«ly  gone  a  long  way  In 
that  direction.  In  recent  year.,  he  ha.  »ld 
85%  of  hi.  otl-prtxludng  propertlM.  Laat 
year  he  drilled  only  three  weUa.  dcwn  from 
U  the  year  before.  And  he  la  no  longer 
acquiring  new  oU  lesM.  on  which  to  drUl. 

Thl.  might  .ppear  nrprl.lng  In  view  of 
theee  statistics:  Last  year,  domeetlc  oU  pro- 
ducUon  Kiared  an  average  ot  630.000  barrels 
<UUy  to  a  new  high  of  8334  000  barrels  a  day. 
Oonaumptlon  ot  refined-petroleum  producu 
to  the  US  mrged  56*000  barrel.  dMly  to  a 
record  13.OT«.000  barrel,  a  day.  Oa»llne 
nrlcea  rebounded  to  their  higheat  level  In 
iiiM  year,  laat  month.  Over  the  laat  two 
yew..  crude-oU  price,  have  reversed  .n  eight- 
year  .llde  with  IncreMe.  of  u  much  u  8 
cenu  a  barrel. 

a  TTMCaL  CAsa 

Mr  Aber.  pullback,  however.  U  quite  typi- 
cal o*  wbaf.  happening  to  the  nation',  ap- 
proalmalely  8.000  Independent  oilmen.  "An 
awful  lot  of  Independent,  are  Uvlng  <m. 
rewrvea  found  taax  time  ago."  Mys  T.  A. 
True  Jr,  prealdent  of  True  DrUUng  Co..  Cas- 
per Wyo  -Today,  the  bulk  ot  bank  loan. 
tT'lndependenU  are  financing  Mllouta.  not 
drUllng  and  exploration."  Bank,  finance 
ule  ot  oil-producing  properties  becuM  of 
the  iKge  value  of  unproduced  reeervea  m 
the  ground:  they're  repaid  by  the  V^a^aaa 
frtm  future  production  revBiu*  «  tba 
prtjpertlea. 


■Thei.  are  30*  fewer  Independento  tod.y 
than  fiv.  yoar.  .go."  mmtI.  Johnny  MltcheU 
Diealdant  ot  Jade  OU  »  Gm  Co..  Hourton.  and 
Sioat  at  th.  real,  h.  add.,  are  )u»t  "hanging 
on."  The  Independent  Petroleum  hmaiMr 
Uon  at  America  Uat.  Itm  than  5.000  0*1- 
nroduoer  members  down  from  mora  than 
TJOO  In  1»60.  It  uy.  the  dropouU  have 
simply  quit  acUve  operation,  or  hav.  elwted 
to  kU  out  and  tak.  their  capital  gains. 

The  reaMO.  for  th.  paradol  ot  oootlnued 
troublea  In  the  face  ot  Indurtry  proaperlty 
Hem  prUiclp.lly  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
moat  uidependent.  h«%ent  .hared  Ui  the  rlao 
In  induatry  output,  and  recent  price  booata 
on  crude  oU  .tUl  dont  provide  aufllclenl 
Incentive  for  new  eiploraUosi. 

WTOUT  aitows  Hxpsanr 
A  recently  completed  study  by  the  National 
Petroleum  CouncU  Indicates  the  iM^r  oil 
companle.  en)oyed  a  rlM  of  B«6,0O0  barreU  a 
day  in  orude-oU  production  between  195«  and 
1085  whUe  the  Independent  segment  of  th. 
Indiitry  surtalned  a  210,000-barrel-a-day  de- 
cBne.  Beflectmg  thla.  Independent,  were 
roendlng  »1, 128,000  000  a  year  leM  on  oU  «- 
iJoraOon  and  development  In  1»6«  than  they 
were  In  lOSS.  while  larger  companle.  bad 
itepped  up  their  spending  »5»«.000,000  an- 
nually over  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  rtudy  concluded  that  IndependenU 
biven't  .hared  In  the  Induatry'.  growth  to 
<41-producaon  revenue,  and  have  aooountad 
for  all  the  decline  m  elploraUon  and  devel- 
opment ouUay..  The  Indurtry  a.  a  whole 
drilled  only  88,018  weU.  laat  year,  the  fewert 
In  1»  years,  and  operated  an  average  ot  only 
1.373  rotary  rlga.  only  about  one-Iourth  a. 
many  a.  10  year,  earlier. 

IndependenU  etlU  dfUl  about  three  Urn*. 
as  many  walls  each  year  a.  do  tha  larger 
companlea.  but  moat  (rf  those  are  In  the  ahal- 
lower  field,  and  le«-oo.Uy  exploration  araaa. 
The  bigger  companle.  spend  more  than  twice 
as  much  on  exploration  and  development 
each  year  a.  do  the  Independent..  But  the 
big  companlea  generaUy  get  a  much  taster 
return  on  this  Investment. 

raot^rxc  akXA.  too  oo.Tt.T 
For  example,  production  from  southern 
Louisiana,  Including  the  proUflc  offshore 
area,  averaged  1.701,000  barreU  dally  lart 
ywr.  up  from  WOOOO  barrel,  a  day  10  jmlm 
%trnm.  Bat  welU  oSehore  ooet  an  average  o€ 
8370.000  each,  compared  with  only  855,000  for 
onehor.  w.11..  IndependenU  .Imply  haraat 
been  able  to  afford  th.  Investment  that 
would  have  permitted  them  to  .hare  In  theM 
prolific  new  areas. 

And  even  with  their  lower  cort.  per  weU, 
IndependenU  oompleln  ot  .  growing  ooat- 
prloe  w^ueeae.  "A  man  cant  replace  a  barrel 
ot  oU  for  the  price  he  geU  for  It."  declare. 
George  Bruce,  a  WlchlU,.  Kan,.  Independent. 
F.  Allen  Calvert,  president  of  Calvert  Ex- 
ploration Co..  TulMk  calculate,  that  In  term, 
ot  today's  deflated  value  for  the  dollar,  crude- 
cU  poioe.  have  dropped  86  cenU  a  barrel 
«nce  their  peak  In  1857.  during  the  Sue. 
Canal  crUla.  M.anwhlle.  labor  and  material 
eosu  have  rlaen.  An  Oklahoma  Cltjy  oUman 
claim.  It  OO.U  him  about  10  T.  more  to  drill  . 
weU  than  It  did  a  ywr  Mo.  Some  Weet 
Tex.,  well,  currently  oort  more  thui  81  mil- 
lion each. 

Thl.  ha.  made  It  harder  tor  Independanta 
to  ralae  drilling  money  ouUlde  the  oU  Indu.- 
try,  traditionally  a  big  Muree  of  capital  for 
oilmen. 

TTGBT  UOnT,  VTW  XMVXVlOaS 

One  Oklahoma  Independent,  who  ralMa  tba 
860,00O-u>-8100.00O-per-w.U  ooaU  ot  hi. 
drilling  program  from  outald.  Inreaton,  pe- 
poru  h.  drlllwl  only  one  weU  last  year — and 
that  a  dry  hole — down  from  31  well.  In  1884 
and  ISSe^  'A.  money  geta  tighter,  k>  do  my 
Invtwton,"  h.  lament.,  adding  that  erea 
some  recent  eaMng  of  the  monay  mpply 
hasQt  brought  th.  normal  lUTHtor  laterHt 
In  oil  venture.. 


Even  further  IncresM.  In  crude-oil  price. — 
.uch  aa  recent  6-oent-a-barrel  boosU  In  the 
key  Eart  'rtxa.  quota  by  three  larfre  buyer. — 
arent  expected  to  help  much.  Mr.  Abel  sa- 
tlmatea  It  would  take  a  SO-cent-a-barrel  In- 
eT«ue  to  .Umul.te  hi.  Inlereat  again.  A  Fort 
Worth  banker  aaseru  that  producer,  gen- 
erally consider  a  »*  boort  u  "abrolutely 
necBMary  "  And  no  such  Increaiie  Is  consid- 
ered Ukely  or  feaMble  when  foreign  oU  can 
be  landed  In  the  UB  for  s.  much  a.  81  a  bar- 
rel 1«8  than  the  COM  of  domertic  oil. 

What's  more,  the  price  ouUook  was  .ome- 
what  clouded  by  recent  Interior  Department 
threau  to  tak.  acUon.  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's conlrontaUon  with  major  com- 
panlea over  ga«>llne-prlce  Increaaee  that 
would  disturb  key  program,  long  conaldered 
eswntlal  to  rtirrtval  of  the  Independent. 

The  agency  threatened  to  permit  hlghar 
Import.,  to  force  IncreMe.  In  output  by 
holder,  of  Federal  lean..  It  al»  threat- 
ened to  challenge  tb.  depletion  allowance 
permitted  oil  companlea  tor  Federal  income- 
tax  computation. 

coNTaot,.  Hxtr  uraMPxrroxJfT* 
IndependenU  have  uniuooeMlully  sought 
.  parUal  roUback  of  oil  Importa.  and  there", 
no  quesUon  that  they've  been  protected  by 
the  Federal  Government's  Import  rertrlc- 
tlons.  Since  the  .tart  of  control,  nine  year, 
a^a  the  rtae  In  crude-oU  ImporU  ha.  been 
held  to  293.100  barrel,  dally,  or  about  a  one- 
third  IncreaM.  aftw  they  h.d  more  than 
doubled  In  the  decade  before  control.. 

The  Interior  Department  hM  permitted 
nearly  a  90%  rlM  In  refined -petroleum- 
product  ImporU  over  the  .ame  period  ot  time, 
but  most  ot  the  lucres,  ha.  b.en  In  heavy 
fuel  oil.,  which  a  growing  number  of  US.  re- 
flnerte.  no  longer  make. 

The  threat  to  um  IncreaKd  Import,  to 
force  gMoUne  price,  down  hu  caused  many 
IndependenU  to  question  whether  the  Oov- 
emment  .all  regard,  the  aim  ot  the  Import 
program  to  be  maintenance  of  a  .trong  do- 
me.tlc  oil  lndu.try.  It  thu  U  no  longer  the 
underlying  purpce  of  the  program,  asawt. 
ODS  producer,  "w.  IndependenU  ar.  a  dying 
breed  like  the  villsge  blackamlth." 

They  are  equally  disturbed  by  the  agency's 
other  threau.  A  forced  Increase  In  output 
on  Federal  oU  leau.  would  durupt  state  reg- 
ulation of  production,  moet  IndependenU  b«- 
Ueve.  A  key  feature  of  thU  sUte  regulation 
I.  the  aUocaUon  of  estimated  total  crude-oU 
ne«(te  among  aU  producera  In  each  rtate, 
guaranteeing  each  Independent  a  mufcet  for 
hi.  oU. 

They  regard  the  depletion  allowance  a. 
another  esMntlal  need  for  the  Independent 
MoM  exhaurtlbl.  mineral  resource,  are 
granted  a  depletion  allowance  tor  tax  pur- 
poses to  reflect  the  fact  that  new  exploration 
will  lie  needed  to  replace  those  resources  a. 
they're  produced.  OU  producer,  get  a  some- 
what larger  aUowanoe  than  most  entrepre- 
neur.. They  can  deduct  27  i^lfc  ot  their  gro« 
Income,  up  to  a  limit  of  50%  of  nrt  Income, 
to  calculate  Federally  uxable  Income. 

IndependenU  argue  that  they  need  more, 
rather  than  leaa.  IncenUve  to  seek  new  re- 
Mrves.  Interior  Secretary  Udall  ha.  estl- 
matMl  that  the  nation  must  add  83  billion 
barrels  of  new  oil  re«rve.  by  1980. 

That  would  take  an  average  addlUon  of 
6.8  billion  barreU  a  year,  compared  with  an 
average  gain  ot  only  3.3  billion  barrels  an- 
nually tfnce  1956.  Petroleum  Industry  H«- 
aearch  Foundation  Inc..  New  York,  estimates 
that  about  a  8700-mllllon-a-year  IncreaM  to 
oU-exploratlon  and  development  outlay.  wlU 
be  needed  to  meet  future  need.  If  the  do- 
mestic indurtry  I.  to  conttoue  to  mpply  lu 
present  .bar.  at  th.  nation'.  oU  needa 
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and  who  al»  benaSt  by  dlK»y«rtsa  mads  by 
the  IndependenU.  

J.  C.  DonneU  n.  prealdent  of  Marathon  OU 
Co..  Flndlay.  Ohio.  migg«.t..  however,  that 
concentration  of  major-company  drilling  pro- 
gram, m  .uch  .res.  a.  offahore  LouUlana 
may  actually  leave  lea.  compeUUon  for  In- 
dependenU to  seeking  new  productog  torma- 
Uon.  to  older  producing  areas  ot  the  naUon. 
Some  of  th.  more  successful  IndependenU, 
Uks  John  W.  Mecom  ot  Houston,  have  fol- 
lowed Just  such  a  path  to  rlchea. 

Jad«  OU's  Mr.  Mitchell,  however.  Kea  the 
unaUer  producer  becoming  Independent  to 
name  only."  with  mo«  becoming  backed  by 
tovestment  houses  or  buslneu  syndlctoa 


■uxukw  OM  am  naxM 
The  vanlriitog  Independent  wlU  throw  a 
greatv  burden  on  the  major  companies,  who 
often  "larm  out"  much  ot  their  underdevel- 
oped acreage  for  dnlllng  by  the  todependenU, 


E.  S.  Ury'g  RcM^ca  ffiatMie  Maestoro 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdar.  Manh  21,  1M7 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Prealdent, 
this  year  E.  8.  Levy  k  Co.,  of  Galverton. 
Tex,  is  celebrating  its  90th  birthday  an- 
niversary. This  enterprise  is  one  of  the 
few  retail  establishments  in  the  oountrs' 
which  has  been  otfned  and  operated  by 
the  same  family  for  over  almost  a  cen- 
tury. The  Texas  State  Historic  Survey 
CMnmlttee  has  designated  E.  S.  Levy's 
a«  a  recorded  Texas  historic  landmark. 
CongratulaUons  to  Harry  and  Julian 
Levy  and  their  entire  family  for  having 
reached  this  wonderful  milestone.  'Hiey 
exemplify  the  spirit  which  b^ped  to  win 
the  West. 

I  ask  unanimous  cotiaent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  tUe  Rkord 
a  reaolutlon  whit*  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  Texas  Senate  by  State  Senator 
Babe  Schwarti.  of  Oalveston. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  leaolu- 
tkm  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

BKMtfE  BSB01.17TX0K 

Whsraaa.  the  K.  a.  tsvy  and  Oompany  ot 
Oalveeton,  Texaa,  la  oelshraUng  lu  90th  year 
to  buslnem:  and,  to  rum  at  thlfc  .  dwUca- 
tlon  CCTCmony  wlU  be  held  on  Saturday. 
AprU  8.  1987;  and 

Whsisas.  E.  8.  Levy.  1.  one  of  ths  few 
American  retaU  sstabllahmenU  sCai  sxtant  to 
the  Mme  famUy  tor  nearly  a  century,  having 
been  founded  a.  Levy  and  WeU.  by  Ahr.hun 
Levy  and  a  partner,  and  later  wa.  owned  en- 
tirely by  the  I*vy  tuaUy.  and 

Wheraaa,  Upon  the  death  at  AlHaham  I«vy 
to  1879.  hla  eon,  Ed  S.  lievy.  took  oontrol  ot 
ths  biulnca.  and  Incorporated  It  a.  E.  S. 
Levy  and  Oompany:  he.  In  turn,  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  hi.  brother.,  Oo.  O.  l«vy  and 
Harry  H.  Levy;  and  thla  succesrton  led  to  the 
pmsnt  ownerahlp  by  Harry  H.  ievy,  Jr, 
Julian  A.  Levy,  et  al.:  and 

Whereas.  The  Texa.  StaU  Historical  Sur- 
vey Committee  has  seen  fit  to  name  the 
E.  S.  Levy  um  Company  a.  a  recorded  Texaa 
Historical  Landmark,  and  they  are  thaie- 
fore  furnishing  the  store  with  a  medallion 
with  an  toterpreUUve  plate  which  reads: 
"E.  S.  Levy  and  Oompany.  Founded  IBT7  by 
Abraham  Levy  and  a  partner,  a.  Levy  and 
Welsa.  Family  Clothlar.,  Building  Brectsd 
IB78,  Several  Time.  Remodeled-  Owner  Since 
1879.  Levy  Family.  Indudae  Many  CIvlo.  Cul- 
tural. ProfesalonaJ  Leaders  for  acy  and 
Stats";  now.  thn-efor.  be  It 
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Rcaolnd,  Tlut  tlie  Seiutt  of  tbe  SOCb  Ixf 
lfiUtuT«  vWiM  to  reoofnlB*  tbe  outstanding 
iMMlsrablp  or  tbla  (unllT  Ul  etvlc  and  exil- 
tur&l  aflalTB.  mnd  the  ftenrtc*  It  baa  rendered 
tbe  community  tlirough  tjie  yearfl;  and.  be 
It  further 

ZteaolTed.  Tbat  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas  by  this  Beeolutlon,  extend  oongratula- 
tlona  to  tbe  B.  8.  Lerj  and  Company  of  Oal- 
T«ton.  and  to  lu  xreoldent,  Mr.  Barry  B. 
Layy.  Jr.,  lor  outatandlng  acblerement  and 
•uccesa.  

Aadb  Earhail  *ii  Jou  Mctriaa  SbM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  nw  TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  1967 
Mr.  FDfO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
IntRMluciiig  a  moIuUon  to  express  the 
seise  of  Congress  that  the  President 
ought  to  honor  two  of  America's  greatest 
aviatrlxes.  Amelia  Earhart  and  Jban 
Merrlam  Smith. 

While  the  achlevementA  of  these  two 
aviatrlxes  are  well  Icnown  to  many.  I  in- 
clude a  few  documente  of  Interest  In  the 
CoKoaxsoiONAL  RxcoRD.  Flist.  a  New 
York  News  editorial  of  March  27,  1966, 
deacrlMng  the  aciUevemente  of  Amelia 
Earhart.  Second,  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
from  then  FAA  Administrator  Halaby  to 
Joan  Merrtam  Smith,  congratulating  her 
on  flying  around  the  world.  Lastly,  a 
letter  from  the  commander  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  requesting  the  Postmaster 
Oenenl  to  consider  Issuing  a  sti^p  In 
honor  of  Joan  Merrtam  Smith. 
Tbe  documents  follow : 

I  or  Aiiiuca:   Amxua  Zashabt 


Ona  at  the  p«»t  mjMterit*  of  world  avIa.- 
Uoa  hlstcvy  •tlU  currouiKU  the  end  o€  AmeUk 
terbtft's  oansr  m  quite  poailbly  Ui«  greatest 
ftvlacrtx  tb*  world  baa  7«t  admired  In  ftcUon. 
^g\p^  aarbart  was  bom  In  Atchison,  Kadi., 
July  »4,  IB98.  She  w»«  the  same  generation, 
aa  Cbarlai  A.  Undbergh  (born  Feb-  *.  IWM) — 
a  gen«r»tUm  which  grew  up  wlOi  tbe  achleve- 
manta  at  the  Wright  Brothera  and  Ut*r 
ploneen  of  Oigfat  thundering  in  Ita  eara. 

Bbe  waa  graduated  from  Hyde  Park  Scbool. 
Chicago,  in  IBIS,  and  later  attended  Ogonta 
School  for  Qlria  In  Bydal,  Pa. 

Olearly,  Amalla  Barbart  was  a  bom  filer. 
In  191B.  an«r  only  10  hoora  of  Instruction 
IB  tba  aafnl-prtmlUTC  planea  ot  tboae  times. 
■b«  m«to  bar  firat  aolo  flight — in  and  <ner 
lios  Angalaa.  OalU. 

Sha  studied  lor  a  wblla  at  Columbia  Um- 
venlty.  than  a*  HarwH  Summer  Scbool: 
ftnd  In  1030-38  did  a  lot  or  aoolal  lervloa 
work  at  Denalcn  Houie,  Boaton. 

UndbMTgb  made  bla  claaalc  aolo  trans- 
Atlantic  Sight  May  30-31,  l»37,  and  thereby 
fired  the  ImaglnatLoa  o*  the  dvlllzed  world 
and  aet  any  number  ot  youngaters  learning 
to  Qy.  Amelia  Earhart.  of  oouive,  had  already 
learned. 

Beginning  In  1028.  abe  proceeded  to  rack 

A  hattxtl  or  "Ftaara 
— as  a  woman  filir. 

The  very  fli»t  of  these  waa  achieved  June 
17,  1039,  in  company  with  pUot  Wilbur  Btuta 
and  alifdana  mecb&nlc  XjOuIj  Gordon.  Misa 
Earhart  took  off  aboard  tbe  plane  "Friend- 
ahlp"  with  tboe*  two  fllera.  from  Trcpaaaey 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  30  bra.,  40  mlna. 
later  they  landed  In  Walea.  Thua  Mlaa  Ear- 
hart became  tbe  flrat  woman  trans-AUanUe 
filer. 


jtTST  s  T»aa  Mrm  uwoaxaou 
Tb&t  waa  aU  right  •■  far  aa  It  went,  but 
Ulaa  Earhart  appeara  to  have  derelofwd  a 
fierce  thirst  tor  a  much  greater  dlatinctlnp. 
She   won  It   Hay   30-31.    1933.  exaoUy  flv« 
yeora  after  Undbergb'a  great  filght.  when  ah* 
flew  tbe  AtlanUc  alone.     The  trip  made  her 
the  flrst  woman  solo  traua-AtlanUc  flier,  and 
also  set  a  new  ttmo  record — 13  bra.,  ao  mlna. 
She  married  publlaber  Oeorge  Palmer  Put- 
nam Feb.  7.  1931.  waa  Coamopollton  maga- 
■ne'a  aviation  editor  1M8-30.  and  waa  auc-   . 
cesBively   vice   preaident  of  Ludlngton   Alr- 
liuea  and  of  NaUooi^  Alr^'aya. 

Miaa  Earhart  wrote  several  books  about  her 
flying  adventure*,  made  dramatic  flights  over 
big  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  and  In  March  of  1837 
began  her  flrat  attempt  to  fly  around  the 
world  an  endeavor  which  ended  In  a  erackup 
at  Honolulu  aa  abe  and  her  navigator  were 
taking  off  on  tbe  trip's  second  leg. 

On  June  1.  1987,  with  a  navigator  named 
Fred  Noonan,  AmcUa  Earhart  flew  from 
MlanU,  FlA..  on  a  second  round-the-world 
attempt.  Their  route  reminds  you  ot  acvei&l 
W.  Somerset  Maugham  or  Joaeph  Conrad 
stories  rolled  Into  cme. 

MTvrxaT  or  th«  pacific 
Prom  Miami,  the  two-engine  Lockheed 
plane  took  them  to  Puerto  Rloo.  Z>utcb 
Oulana.  BruzU.  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Arabian  coast,  Calcutta.  Rangoon.  Singapore, 
Java.  Port  Darwin,  and  Uie,  New  Guinea. 
Prom  the  ia«t-named  stx>t.  the  two  fliers 
bopped  on  July  3.  1037.  for  HowUuid  UUnd. 
a  Uny  VS.  mld-Paclflc  poeseaaion  3,500  miles 
frod  the  New  Guinea  town. 

And  from  that  takeoff  Amelia  Barbart  and 
Pred  Noonan  flew  into  a  mystery  which  con- 
ceals them  yet.  azid  which  still  sends  occa- 
sional fascinating  rumors  flashing  onto  news 
service  wtree  from  assorted  Paciflc  poinU. 

The  best  guees  seema  to  b«  that  they  just 
eouldnt  make  the  2,a00  miles  from  Lae  to 
Rowland  In  their   UtUe  plane. 

But  they  were  flying  part-way  over  Islands 
held  at  that  time  by  Japan  under  a  league  c* 
Nations  mandate — and  being  bually  and  un- 
UwfuJly  fortified  in  anUclpaUon  of  a  VS.- 
Japan  war  some  day. 

Bumora,  leguids,  wblapera,  persist  of  a 
Japanwe  capture  and  ot  a  double  execution 
on  the  Island  of  Salpan,  ao  tbat  neither  Miss 
Earhart  nor  Moonan  could  take  any  news 
home. 

Anyway,  abe  wis  a  great  flier  and  a  great 
person. 


Civil  Air  Patrol.  iS.OOO  of  whom  are  teen- 
age cadets,  I  heartily  indorse  the  memorial 
resolution  honoring  Joan  Merrlam  Smith — 
House  Joint  ResoluUon  4«3 — s#  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  by  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  A-  Pino  of  New  York.  Pour  of 
his  colleagues  have  Intjoduced  similar  reso- 
lutions. Bouse  Joint  Resolutions  481  to  486, 
which  are  pending  before  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4,  under  Chairman  Byron  Rogers 
of  Colorado. 

Spedflcally.  on  behalf  of  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
I  Indorse  that  portion  of  the  resolution  re- 
questing a  world  flight  stamp  honoring  Joan 
Merrlam  Smith  and  carrying  the  suggested 
theme  of  "World  Friendship.  Via  Aviation   ■ 

Tbe  late  Joan  Merrlam  Smith  was  a  for- 
mer cadet  in  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  I  know 
that  sll  CAP  members,  particularly  the 
cadeU.  would  be  greaUy  moUvated  IX  a  for- 
mer cadet  were  so  be  so  honored.  Her  life 
and  dedication  to  aviation  serve  as  sn  in- 
spiration to  all  air-minded  youth  of  America 
as  well  as  our  CAP  cadet  corps.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  stamp  honoring  Joan 
Merrlam  Smith  has  been  suggested  for  issue 
on  May  13.  19«8— the  date  of  the  60th  anni- 
versary  ot  the  US.  airmail  stamp. 

As  tbe  National  Commander  of  ClvU  Air 
Patrol,  my  Indorsement  represents  the  voice 
of  tbe  80,000  members  of  Civil  Air  Patrol 
who  give  erf  themaelvee  In  voluntary  hu- 
manitarian service  to  the  Nation  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  aviaUon  as  members  of  this 
civilian  auxiliary  of  the  ir.S.  Air  Force. 
Sincerely, 

Job  B.  Mason. 
Colonel.  VSAF.  Wattonal  OommorMfrr. 
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Mat    13.    1084. 
Copy  Telegram  (o:  Joan  Merrlam  Smith 
From:  FAA  Admin.  Halaby.    (Orlg.  on  Die— 

Smlthaonlan  Museum) 
Telecom.  FAA 

Joeepb  Tlpperls — Western  Region  Dir. 
Paafe  to  Mrs.  Joan  Merrlam  Smith. 

Tour  feat  in  succeafully  flying  around  tbe 
world  alone  in  a  Ught  plane  places  you  in 
tbe  forefront  of  those  brave  Americans  whoee 
names  are  Lmmortall»ed  In  the  world  record 
books  of  AvlaUon  achievements,  llie  fact 
that  you  deliberately  cfaoee  one  of  the  more 
dUOcult  arduous  routes  to  circumnavigate 
the  earth  makes  your  accomplishment  even 
more  worthy  of  praise  and  attention  from 
your  fellow  Americans.  On  behalf  of  Prsal- 
dant  Johnson,  the  American  people,  tbe  Fed- 
eral Avlatlcm  Agency  and  myself.  I  sm  prlv- 
Ueced  to  congratulate  you  on  tbe  success- 
ful completion  of  your  historic  flight. 
N.  B.  Halabt, 
^drntnlsfrotor.  FAA.  Washington. 

DsrABTMnrr  or  th>  An  Foacc. 
HKAOOnAKTBU  CiviL  An  Patbol — USAF. 

Sllington  Air  Force  Base.  Tex., 

yebniary2t,lH7. 
Hon.  LAwmxxca  CBam*. 
Pottmaster  OeneraX  of  the  Vnitei  Sthtea. 

Dsaa  MB.  PoencAvm  OsifBaAi. :  On  behalf 
of  tbe  80,000  civilian  volunteer  members  of 


''CoBfreti":  A  Tribal*  to  Coafrcis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WARREN  G.  HAGNUSON 

or    WAAHUfOTOH 
IN  THE  8ENATB  OF  THE  nOTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  ltS7 
Mr.  MA0NXJ80N.  Mr.  President. 
Benjamin  Oehlert,  Jr..  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Coca-Cola  Co..  stopped  by  my 
office  recenUy.  He  «ald  he  would  visit 
Spokane  and  SeatUe.  While  there,  he 
would  meet  with  our  chambers  of  com- 
merce In  each  city. 

A^ed  about  the  subject  he  would  dis- 
cuss, the  reply  was  only  "Congress." 

Now  I  can  understand  why  Ben  Oehlert 
did  not  elaborate. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rtcots.  I  hope  that  every  Member  ot 
Congress  will  take  the  moments  neces- 
sary to  read  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcose. 
as  follows : 

A  Sort,  Bast  Jos 
(An  addrtu  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H  Ohlert,  Jr  . 
•enlor  vice  pr««l<lent,  tlw  Coca-OoU  Oo  . 
before  U>e  forum  luncheon,  Spokane 
Chamber  o*  Commerce,  Spokane,  Wanh.. 
Feb.  1, 1M7) 

I  auppoee  moet  of  m  here  today  are  em- 
ployed, although  the  matter  ot  tunc  yiUn/nlly 
may  depend  on  whether  we  are  talking  lo  our 
buikera  or  to  OUT  wl»e«  Let  me  aeeure  you 
that  In  AUanta.  as  In  Spokane:  outgo  aUll 
rise*  to  match  Income,  eo  even  though  you 
are  happily  employed  at  preeent.  you  prob- 
ably wUl  be  intereeted  In  this  poelHon  aa 
described  In  a  recent  "Help  Wanted"  ad»er- 
Ueement. 

Let  me  re«l  It  to  you;  "Wanted:  men  or 
women.  VS.  elUsena,  orer  age  36.  fw  em- 


^oyment  In  Waehlngton.  Fl»e-d»y  week,  all 
to  eight  monthe  each  year,  houra  13  Noon  to 
4  pm  Job  attendance  not  mandatory. 
Fringe  beneUU  Include  unlimited  vacation, 
trarel  In  VS.  or  abroad-eipeneee  paid,  free 
BMdlcil  oare,  free  haircut*,  private  dining 
rooma  luaurloua  office  suites  equipped  with 
oald  staSs.  free  telephone  and  telegraph 
iB^lce.  low  Ucenae  pUte  numbere.  StarUng 
gBlary  MO.OOO,  plua  expenac  allowance  for 
offlce  Two-year  contract.  Can  be  baaH  foe 
Ultllme  career.  SelecUona  made  on  baala 
recommendatlona   from   trlenda   and   nelgh- 

bora." 
Anybody  Inteieated? 

Now  of  coulee,  no  such  ad  has  appeared — 
and  no  auch  Joho  eint.  But— and  thla  U 
the  reason  I  apeak  aa  I  do— acroaa  thla  land 
of  oura.  all  too  many  Americana  believe  that 
Kme  auch  Job  deecrlptlon  fairly  and  fully 
lummarlaee  the  dutlaa  and  emolmnenU  of 
thoM  who  aerve  ua  all  In  the  Oongresa  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Throughout  our  hUtory.  aa  a  nation,  gen- 
eatlona  of  Americana  have  harhoMd  and 
nurtured  the  attitude  that,  aa  aomeone  once 
Kpresaed  It.  "poUtlca  U  the  laat  refuge  o< 
the  Incompetent"  Whether  we  are  buB- 
SMsmen.  profeaalonala.  larmera.  working- 
men  or  whatever,  we  take  satisfaction — a 
very  perverae  eatlsfacUon— from  beUevlng 
that  OUT  own  occupaUona  are  hard  and  de- 
manding while  the  lobe  of  public  servants 
an  aoft  and  easy.  Thla  Is  peculiarly  and 
particularly  true  ct  our  attitudes  toward 
Congress. 

Uany  yesia  ago.  the  great  American  hu- 
morist. Mark  Twain,  expressed  this  atti- 
tude— not  too  humoeoualy — when  he  ad- 
dnesed  his  readers,  saying:  "Suppose  yon 
were  an  Idiot.  And  suppows  you  were  a 
member  of  Oongrees.  But  I  repeat  myself." 
Tbe  memben  of  Oongrtaa,  If  not  the  Insti- 
tution of  Oongrese  IteeU.  have  been — and. 
an  too  many  places,  stui  are— looked  upon 
ss  fair  tax^:ota  foe  our  ridicule,  dlsreepect, 
even  sometlmea  contempt. 

I  am  here  today — aa  one  private  cltlaen, 
speaking  only  for  myseU— to  say  that  thu 
attitude  la  dangeroua.  that  the  Impression 
on  which  It  reeta  is  crueUy  false,  and  that 
the  day  Is  past  when  reaponalble  Americans 
oan  Indulge  themselves  such  a  sentiment 
toward  pubUc  service  at  any  level,  particu- 
larly the  level  o*  tba  Oongrees  of  the  Cnlted 
Stales. 

CertaliUy,  I  have  not  been  commissioned 
to  spe&k  as  a  self-appointed  defender  of  men 
and  women  In  elective  oQlce.  The  very  fact 
they  are  there  la  evidence  that  they  can  de- 
fend thefnselvoe  quiu  well.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve— aa  a  bualnesaman — that  we  of  the 
business  community  have  a  reaponalbUlty  for 
lalslng  the  level  of  public  understanding 
and  respect  for  the  demands  these  time*  are 
making  upon  otu-  public  servants. 

Thomas  JeSenon  aald  once  that.  "Whan  a 
man  aesumee  a  public  trust,  he  should  oodQ- 
Bder  himself  as  pubUc  property."  And  ! 
sgree  with  that.  But  I  might  make  thla 
obaervaUoo.  In  any  oommunlty.  If  someone 
throws  stones  at  the  public  property  of  school 
windows — or  If  paint  is  splaahed  on  the  pub- 
lic property  at  buildings  or  signs — or  even 
If  the  public  property  of  Utter  basketa  in  our 
parka  Is  deetroyed.  then  you  can  count  on 
a  great  public  outcry  demanding  that  an  end 
be  put  to  such  outragea  Or  perhaps  I  should 
aay  that  you  oould  have  counted  on  It  until 
lecenUyl  Yet,  very  often  the  very  same  out- 
raged people  will  themselvee  engage  In  the 
wont  sort  ot  vandallflng  ot  ths  pubUc  piop- 
wty  of  thoae  who  serve  ua  In  pubUc  poal- 
tjoo — ^Mft^ing  nothing  ot  tiuowtng  atooaa, 
figuratively,  at  Oongieasmen  or  Senatcea, 
aplaahlDg  them  over  with  tar  bucketa.  d»- 
stfoylng  th«  individual  and  deatroying  re- 
spect for  the  office  and  the  prafesskn  aa  weU. 
I  do  not  atiggeet  that  membeia  at  tlie  Ooci- 
greM  ahould  be  uzunune  agalnat  critldam  or 
eomplalnt  at  ail — but,  gantleman,  I  da  sug- 


gvt  ttiat  we  should  treat  them  with  aa  much 
respect,  at  least,  aa  Utter  baakets  In  our  pub- 
lic parka  and  roadside*. 

Several  years  ago.  Dr.  Ernest  Oruntll  pub- 
lished a  book  I  would  commend  to  you  all 
on:  -Ccmgress.  Its  Contemporary  Jtole."  I 
think  It  proOU  tia  to  reflect  upon  some  of 
this  able  scholar's  observiUons. 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States."  he 
writee  "u  tbe  world's  best  hofw  for  repre- 
sentative government.  In  lU  halls  decisions 
are  made  which  may  make  or  break  not  only 
our  own  nation  but  also  the  whole  free  world- 
These  decisions  are  major  weapons  In  the 
struggle  not  only  for  democratic  survival  but 
for  its  advance."  ^^ 

Then  Dr.  OrUBth  writes  on.  to  aay:  "The 
fact  that  we  are  by  all  odds  the  moat  power- 
ful ot  the  units  of  the  free  wortd.  without 
which  the  remainder  oould  scarcely  survive, 
attache*  to  our  Congress  today  a  dignity  and 
a  reeponslblUty  at  the  same  tUne  Inspiring 
and  terrible,  a  re«ponalblUty  unmatched  in 
aU  lU  earner  history.  It  la  responding  weU 
to  the  challenge."  - 

For  myself,  I  would  have  to  say— from 
close  and  objective  observaUon — that  I  fully 
agree  both  with  that  description  ot  the  role 
if  Congress  today  and  with  that  final  assess- 
ment ot  Its  response. 

The  role  that  hUtory  has  thrust  upon  the 
American  people— and  ths  responalbUltles 
we  m  turn,  have  delegated  to  our  repre- 
senlaUves— makes  the  Job  of  service  Ui  Con- 
gress anything  but  easy  and  the  Jobs  there 
everything  but  s<rft. 

1  could  disoourae  weU  into  the  afternoon 
on  the  various  choices  and  decisions  Con- 
KTess  haa  made.  But  don't  be  alarmed — TU 
hold  my  ohserpaUons  to  the  traditional  time 
limit.  As  much  as  any  of  you.  I  am  confi- 
dent  or   think   I   am   confident — that   U   I 

were  there,  1  would  sometimes  chooae  other- 
wise decide  othenrrise  than  the  members  of 
congress  do.  But  I  never  forget  tbe  counsel 
a  good  one-hundred-pcrcent-oonaervatlvs 
Bapubllcan  once  gave  our  country;  It  was 
President  WllUam  Howard  Taft  who  said: 
"Nothing  Is  more  deceitful  than  ths  state- 
mcnU  that  what  we  need  In  politics  Is  the 
bualnesaman.  PoUtlcs  are  a  imslnoss — at 
least  they  are  a  field  In  which  experience 
telle  for  usefulness  and  effectiveness — and  s 
man  who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the 
successful  establishment  ot  a  business  Is  gen- 
erally not  the  man  who  wlU  be  useful  to  ths 
pubUc  In  ths  admlnlatrauon  of  public  busl- 


I  am  not  hers  to  argue  philosophy.  Aa 
businessman,  I  Imsglns  tbat  you  would 
agree  with  what  was  once  aald  to  a  French 
king.  Bsck  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  a  dele- 
gation of  businessmen  from  Bordeaux  called 
on  him  and  they  were  asked  by  the  sovereign 
what  should  be  done  by  the  government  to 
help  them  out — ^In  other  words,  what  would 
be  best  for  business.  The  delegation 
answered  In  words  that  still  apply,  "Sire,  let 
us  alone." 

In  our  high-pressure,  hyper-thyrold 
society  today,  most  of  ua  would  like  to  b* 
let  alone — not  merely  let  alone  by  govern- 
ment but  by  all  the  weight  and  pressures  o» 
rssponslblUUes  w*  feel  every  waking 
moment.  However  much  we  ask  that  boon 
for  ouraelvee.  It  is  not  something  we  grant 
to  our  Congressmen. 

In  Washington  <D.C.  that  1s> — 11  you 
would,  ss  some  of  you  do.  come  to  know  your 
Oongressmen  and  Senators  and  the  Jobs  they 
perform — you  would  become  aware  of  ths 
fact  that  ths  one  docninsnt  characterlatic  of 
those  so-called  "soft,  easy  Jobs"  Is  Uiat  tha 
incumbents  are  nevsr  "let  alone." 

Tou  and  I  wake  up  In  the  morning,  pick 
up  our  newspapers,  turn  over  to  the  financial 
pages  to  see  how  the  market  did.  turn  to  the 
sports  pages  to  see  how  many  footbaU  leagues 
and  basebaU  lawsuits  w«  currently  have, 
check  ths  weather  so  we  will  have  something 
to   talk   about  all  day — and  then  casually 


look  over  the  news  of  the  world  and  natlim. 
ooiuilaccnt  in  the  oonBdenoe  that  ere  oouM 
run  the  show  better  U  anyone  aaked  us  to 

do  BO. 

For  the  member  of  Congress,  the  morning 
doesn't  start  that  way.  Quite  possibly,  his 
working  day  started  long  before  breakfast 
with  a  telephone  call  from  some  not  exactly 
sober  citlsen  back  home — about  3  or  J  o'clock 
m  the  morning— saying:  "Congressman.  m» 
snd  some  of  the  boys  out  here  at  tbe  country 
oluh.  and  we  have  Just  figured  out  what  you 
ought  to  make  the  President  do  on  Vietnam." 
Jl.  an  hour  later,  he  teUs  his  caUers  that 
he  really  needs  to  get  some  sleep,  they  will 
immediately  become  Indignant — "We  didn't 
send  you  to  Wsshlngton  to  sleep  on  the  Job." 
Then,  about  S  o'clock,  the  telephone  rings 
again-  "Congreasman.  bet  you  cant  gusas 
who  this  U?  It's  ms.  Cbariey  from  Spoaane. 
UnUy  and   I  are  in  town   for  some  slgbt- 

Metng and  I  know  there  won't  be  a  chance 

to  visit  with  you  after  you  get  to  the  offloe. 
SO  I  thought  we  would  Just  come  cm  by 
now  with  the  kids  and  have  ooSee  with  you 
because  I  remember  your  letter  where  you 
said  If  we  were  ever  In  Washington.  l>e  sure 
to  drop  In  to  see  you." 

These  examples  may  sound  axtrems,  but 
believe  me,  they  do  happen. 

On  and  on,  tlu^oughout  the  day.  the  Con- 
gressman— wherever  he  may  be  from— «!- 
dam  enjoys  a  moment  when  he  la  truly,  "let 
alone  "  HU  day  begins  early  and  It  never 
really  enda.  U  he  Is  hurrying  to  a  commit- 
tee mseung  at  10  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
ruslilng  to  a  luncheon  after  answering  a 
quorum  eall.  or  sprinting  back  to  the  Boor 
to  cast  a  vote,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  con- 
stituent tu^ng  at  his  coataleeve — or  a  dele- 
gation ot  visiting  schoolboys  and  girls,  or  a 
repreeenleOve  of  one  Interest  group  of  an- 
other who  wanu  to  say  a  word.  Foe  all 
those  who  are  physically  present,  hundreds 
more  are  demanding  his  tune  through  let- 
ters poetcards  and  telephone  calls:  many 
of  those  messages  foUowlng  ths  old  pattm 
of  saying.  "Dear  Sir:  Tou  etir.  Too  will 
never  get  my  vote  again." 

Brooding  over  sU  of  It  Is  the  necessity, 
and  ths  expense,  ot  being  Va  3  places  at 
once.  He  must  maintain  a  home  at  home, 
and  some  abode  In  Washington.  He  must 
somehow  find  the  time— and  the  money— 
to  travel  back  and  forth  frequently,  for  he 
has  2  never-ending  Jobs.  One  Is  to  do  the 
bsck-breaklng  work  In  Wsshlngton  and  the 
other  U  to  be  home  enough  so  that  he 
doesn't  loee  touch.  He  needs  to  be  reviewed, 
re-evaluated  and  rehired  every  3  or  8  years. 
How  would  you-all  Uke  that  choreT 

T'he  days  are  gone  when — ss  was  true  only 
a  few  yeare  ago — the  House  Foreign  Affsits 
Committee  could  spend  a  week  debating 
wbether  to  approve  a  saO.OOO  appropriation 
Jor  the  United  States  to  participate  In  an  In- 
ternational poultry  fair.  Today — whatever 
his  committee  assignment — the  Congress- 
man must  decide,  as  beet  he  can.  on  pro- 
grams Involving  bllUons  of  dollars  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  for  decades  to 
come.  He  Is  expected  to  understand,  be  In- 
formed about,  and  make  the  wisest  dedsloo 
on  upwards  of  3.000  bills  each  session.  Hs 
Is  expected  to  know  everything  about  hla 
own  district,  and  nesrty  everything  about 
the  more  than  400  other  districts  In  ths 
United  States,  plus  more  than  100  cotintrtes 
oo  every  continent  of  tlie  globe. 

If  he  makes  the  right  decision,  takes  the 
right  sctlon.  choosee  the  right  course,  not  a 
word  appeare  In  the  newspapers — not  s  let- 
ter comes  from  home — offering  spproval.  so- 
couragement  or  gratitude  But  If  his  teen- 
age son  gets  a  psrklng  ticket.  If  his  wife  has 
her  picture  msde  dandng  at  a  Washington 
psrty,  or  U  As  happens  to  mln  getting  his 
picture  mads  with  a  delegaUoa  frosn  back 
home.  pubUdty  Is  Immediate  and  his  future 
Is  cast  in  doubt. 

Sean  bU  moat  popular  votes  antagoolas  a 
Butetantial  ralisotlty  og  up  to  40%  «€  Ma 
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coiutltucDta,  to  tb»t  by  the  time  he  haa 
voted  on  tour  or  Ave  b(lU  he  txaa  offended 
erery  ilngle  voter  back  home  fti  least  once. 
Te«,  the  pay  U  good  lor  all  or  this — good, 
untU  you  add  up  the  bills.  U  he  goes  to 
lunch  with  a  delegation  of  schoolchildren, 
the  Congreaaman  Is  a  piker  unless  he  picks 
up  the  blU.  II  he  goes  to  lunch  with  busi- 
nessmen and  Lets  them  pick  up  the  bill,  he 
Is  a  tool  or  the  vested  interests.  If  be  drtvee 
an  old  model  automobile,  he  U  a  discredit  to 
the  district:  If  be  comes  home  In  a  new 
model,  constltuenu  wink  knowingly  at  each 
other  and  say.  "See.  what'd  I  tell  you — a 
man  doesn't  sUy  honest  long  In  poUtlcs." 
And.  as  I  hsve  mentioned,  he  must  main 


we  can  to  make  It  easier:  to  share  with  our 
repreeentaUves  m<»«  constructive  luggesuons 
and  fewer  causUc  slurs,  to  help  them  And 
answers  In  defense  of  our  way  of  life  instead 
of  threatening  their  pollUcal  lives. 

On  the  caliber  and  chsj^cter  and  compe- 
tence of  our  Oongreffl — and  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  It — rest  the  answers  for 
us  to  the  age-old  choices  of  mankind.  In 
this  world,  thoae  jobs  will  never  be  soft  and 
those  responalbumes  never  easy.  So.  I 
would  conclude  by  repeating  the  sage  advice 
of  old  Champ  Clark  who  once  said;  "A  man 
mu*t  leem  to  be  a  Representative  or  Sena- 
tor. Just  as  he  must  learn  to  be  a  farmer, 
carpenter,    blacksmith,    merchant,    engineer. 


taln'a  houses,  flnsnce  endle«  travel  between  lawyer,  doctor,  preacher.  teache5^ anything 
the  two.  and  endure  repeated  and  long  sep-  else.  The  best  plan  for  a  »5^"«™=y*e 
aruuons  from  hln  loved  one*.  ptireue  Is  to  select  a  manof  good  sense,  good 

I  could  as  I  said  earlier,  repeat  endleasly  habits,  and  perfect  Integrity,  young  enough 
Incidents  and  episodes  which  accurately  por-  to  learn,  and  re-elect  him  •©  >ong  as  he  re- 
tray  the  typlc^  life,  the  typical  work.  tb«  tain*  his  faculUes  and  U  faithful  to  his 
typical  day  ot  thoee  who  serve  us  In  the  trust." 
Congress  at  the  United  States.  But  all  the 
itortes  that  could  be  told  add  up  only  and 
finally  to  the  fact  that  the  Jobs  of  these  men 
and  women  are  anything  but  soft,  easy  Jobs. 
The  life  of  the  Congressman  or  Congress- 
woman — the  life  of  the  Senator  or  the  Repre- 
sentative— Is  the  most  demanding  and  least 

appreciated  In  our  system  and  society.     In 

fact,  I  know  of  only  two  callings,  other  than 

President  of  the  United  States — the  medical 

and  legal  professions — In  which  the  demands 

can  even   be  compared  to   those   placed  on 

Senators  and  Congressmen — and  upon  analy- 
sis  they,   too,   pale    Into   insignificance.     If 

the  perquisites  and  privileges  of  the  offices 

are  many,  if  the  satisfaction  of  having  served 

the  nation  Ls  great,  the  fact  remains  that  for 

the   individual    who   gives   himself    In    this 

manner,  the  life  li  a  lonely  life,  an  harasaed 

life,  a  thankless  life— and  a  life  which  ofUn 

leads  the  moat  able  men  to  decide  that  some 

other  occupation  U  what  they  prefer  for  their 

famUlea. 

I   discuss   this   here   today   for  one   only 

reason.     On  more  occasions  than  I  like  to 

remember.  I  have  sat  in  audiences  such  as 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  suspicions  and  fears  of  many  Ameri- 
cans aa  to  the  "guided  objectives"  of  our 
national  policy  Is  not  CMiipletely  un- 
founded. Por  certain,  the  secret  policies 
revealed  by  Edith  Kermll  Roosevelt  In 
her  syndicated  column  "Between  the 
Lines"  as  appeared  in  the  lArgo,  Fla.. 
Sentinel  for  March  9,  1967,  are  not 
American,  for  America,  and  have  never 

,«u™<««.  .  «-.v  . been  approved  by  the  American  people. 

this  listening  to  speakers  tell  what  Is  wrong     ^g  may  wonder  why  all  the  secrecy  If 
to   Waahlngton.   what  Is  wrong  with  Con-     y^^^  so-called  line  iB  to  be  In  the  interests 


greas,  and  urgtog  that  we  write  our  Repre- 
sentative and  tell  blm  how  the  cow  ate  the 
cabbage.  But  I  believe  that  there  comes  a 
ttmji  when  a  nation  such  as  ours  needs  to 
b«  reminded — and  very  much  needs  to  re- 
member— that  respect  for  public  ofBce  and 
public  officers  Is  essential  to  the  continuing 
success  of  our  system. 

Apart  from  political  parties,  apart  from 
political  philosophies,  apart  from  "cooser- 
vatlsm"  or  "liberalism."  from  divisions  of 
"labor"  or  "business."  the  attitudes  we  have 
long  todulged  toward  public  office-holders  la 
this  country  may  be  luxuries  a  mature  na- 
tion cannot  afford. 

Tou  all  know  the  gtory  of  "Brother"  and 
the  tnln  wreck,  so  X  won't  repeat  It  here. 

But  11  we  continue,  as  we  have  for  so  long, 
degrading  our  public  servants,  abusing  them, 
mlsuslog  their  talents  and  their  Ume,  mak- 
ing demands  upon  tbem  that  we  would  not 
tolerate  ourselves,  looking  down  our  noees 
at  their  chosen  profession  and  scoffing  at 
their  work  as  soft,  sasy  Jobs,  then  we  better 
run  for  "Brother" — because  somedoy  there 
U  going  to  be  one  hell  of  a  train  wreck. 

If ,  as  I  am  sure  we  do,  we  want  and  expect 
a  society  which  respects  law  and  order,  then 
we  of  Uie  business  community — we  who  try 
to  be  leaders  of  our  oooununlty^-ought  to 
reallae  that  It  Is  very  Important  what  atti- 
tude we  redact  toward  those  who  make  our 
laws  and  try  to  assure  us  an  orderly,  talr. 
progresBlTS  and  secure  society. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Congrefls  would  be 
better  if  It  were  filled  with  businessmen;  I 
kziow  t«w  businessmen — myself  included— 
vbo  oould  stand  the  pace,  much  leas  do  the 
work  as  wsU.  We  oould  not.  If  ws  tried,  make 
ih*  )ob  of  our  Oongiessmsji  soft,  but  I  do 
vuggast  ws  eould    and  stkould — do  aU  that 


of  America.  We  might  ask  why  those 
who  talk  "democracy"  are  afraid  to  let 
democracy  work  and.  In  fact,  at  most 
can  be  described  as  antidemocratic  In 
action  as  best  described  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Osth's  preparation  of  facts  entitled, 
■Building  on  Destruction." 

Mr.  SpwLker.   I  Include  Miss  Roose- 
velt's article  in  the  Rkcord  following  my 
remark*,  followed  by  Un.  Osth's  release 
entitled  "Building  on  Destruction": 
[Prom  the  LArgo  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 
Mar.  g,  1M7| 
Thb  OaiciNS  or  DrT%trn 
WASHnroTON.— Quietly  and  discreetly,  the 
Administration  Is  bringing  out  into  the  open 
what  for  some  time  now  hss  been  bandied 
about    as    "secret    policy."      Walt    Whitman 
Rostow.    President    Job  nson  's    AssLstAn  t    for 
National  Security  Affairs,  gave  a  talk  abroad 
at   the   University  of  I>eeds   in  England  on 
Feb.  aa  that  attracted  moderate  notice  In  the 
press.     Obviously,  this  Is  aU  that  It  ordinar- 
ily would  have  warranted. 

Knowledgeable  circles  in  the  national  cap- 
ital at  once  spotted  some  UUtale  points  in 
his  address,  as  of  special  significance.  These 
points  Included: 

1.  Moving  towards  "reconcUlaUon  and  co- 
operation" irlth  Cooununut  regimes. 

3,  "Global  cooperative  enterjM-lsos  in  ths 
fields  of  art,  trade,  money  and  In  various 
technical  fields." 

3.  Working  toward  disarmament  and  a 
"normal"  relationship  with  Red  China. 

Superficially,  tiioee  objectives  may  sound 
inviting.  However,  as  translated  into  action 
in  Wa^lngton,  D.C..  they  deacrlbe  a  whole 


procedure    of   appeasement   and    unilateral 
disarmament. 

The  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  required  many  years  of  prepara- 
tion. The  groundwork  for  tills  was  la  Id 
down  by  the  State  Department,  acting 
through  Its  covert  arm,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  By  IMO.  thli  Utie  hsd  been 
publlclssed  In  BostoWs  important  poltcy- 
setUng  book  lubeldlxed  by  the  CIA  bearing 
the  comprehensive  tlUe.  "The  United  States 
In  the  World  Arena  "  Tlits  book  was  part  of 
CIA's  Project  CENIS  conducted  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  latematlonal  Studies  at  the  Maasa- 
chusetU  Institute  of  Technology-  Only  now 
baa  It  become  general  knowledge  that  the 
MIT  center,  as  well  as  sn  entire  interlocking 
network  of  supposedly  independent  founda- 
tions, university  rseearch  groups  and  pub- 
lishing houses  hsrve  runctioned  over  the 
years  aa  State  Department  aocessorlea  for 
the  CIA. 

This  was  not  entirely  a  matter  of  foreign 
relations.  In  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  the  more  Important  aspect  of  the 
Roetow  book  and  others  financed  by  the  CIA 
was  their  use  in  indoctrinating  Amerlam 
fiLudente  and  the  public. 

Such  books  are  used  by  the  government 
agencies.  Until  recenUy.  the  itudents  and 
teachers  who  used  them  usually  bad  no  lde« 
tiiat  they  were  being  cynically  lndoctrlnat«l 
with  what  consUtutes  plain  govern  men  i 
propaganda.  They  did  not  know  that  Rostow 
was  on  the  CIA  payroll  at  that  time  or  th»t 
a  number  of  those  whom  he  cited  In  the 
preface  of  his  book  as  tils  advisors  and  col- 
laborators on  the  project  were  financed  by 
the  CIA  for  working  along  specific  politicitl 
Hoes.  This  had  to  coincide  with  the  points 
Just  made  public  recently  by  Rostow  in  his 
Lorulon  speech. 

Wbat  bas  now  become  official  poUcy  w&k 
spelled  out  on  page  MB  of  the  CIA  financed 
book  under  the  heading  of  "the  Umted  States 
and  the  Decline  of  NaUonhood."  There  Is 
this  statement:  "It  Is  a  legitimate  American 
luitional  objective  to  see  removed  from  r11 
nations — including  the  tTnlted  States— the 
right  to  use  substanUal  mlUtaTy  force  to 
pursue  their  own  interests." 

Here  we  recosnlse  the  disarmament  dri\e 
which  bas  translated  Itself  into  shortages 
of  vitally  needed  weaponry  In  Viet  Nam  and 
a  one-way  reliance  on  lupposedly  tacit  arms 
control  agreemeoU  with  the  Soviets  whkh 
they  never  entered  into  or  observed.  It  is 
all  in  Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  mind. 
Rostow  said: 

■Since  this  resldenUal  right  la  the  root  oi 
national  sovereignty  and  the  basis  for  the 
existence  of  an  International  arena  of  power, 
It  is  therefore  on  American  Interest  to  see  an 
end  to  nationhood  as  it  has  been  historically 
defined." 

Tliia  book  ar^gues  for  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  a  "federalined  world  organlKation 
under  effective  intemaUonal  law." 

Mind  you.  the  promotion  of  world  govern- 
ment and  the  downgrading  of  our  nntlonui 
security  has  all  along  been  part  of  secret 
policy,  now  being  discretely  disclosed. 

Significantly,  the  CIA  sponsored  book  urges 
the  downgrading  of  our  own  security  eysiem. 
Is  liiU  part  of  the  package  of  concesfeloni 
that  have  been  made  to  the  Soviet  Umon? 
The  answer  U  yes.  The  Rostow  book  Etatee 
(page  531): 

"It  should  now  become  possible  to  make 
the  personnel  security  system  a  more  limited 
operation." 

Significantly.  It  was  when  Rostow  held  an 
overt  peat  as  head  of  the  State  Dep&rtmeut't 
PoUcy  Planning  Board,  that  Otto  P.  Ot^pka. 
the  agency'!  trained  able  security  chief,  was 
removed  from  bis  post. 

This  was  Just  a  tip  of  the  leebsirg  in  a  far 
bigger  Administration  operation  that  bas 
been  trying  to  convlnos  the  American  public 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  no  threat.  It  dove- 
tails  with   the  fundament*!  B*d  tactic  of 


using  our  hope  for  peace  as  a  device  to  lure 
us  Into  letting  down  our  guard. 


BcmoiNG   OM    DSSTSQCTlOH 

(By  KllsatMth  Ostta) 
Gus  HaU.  General  Sedretary  o<  iHa  Oom- 
munist  Party.  U.B.A..  aaid  in  a  recent  speech. 
•There  U  only  one  way  of  building  sociat- 
um  .  -  .  a  slow  steady  pUn  ...  it  is  much 
easier  to  destroy  the  old  society  than  to  build 
a  new  one  .  .  ."  <1)  This  is  exactly  what 
some  huge  tax-exempt  foundations  are  doing 
by  virtue  of  their  granU  to  organizations 
working  toward  world  socialism. 

You  may  ask  what  business  It  U  of  ours 
how  the  Ford  Foundation  or  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fxmd.  for  example,  spend  their 
money  Well.  It  Is  very  much  our  business 
since  funds  they  spend  are  not  wholly  theirs; 
they  belong  to  the  general  public  due  to 
their  tax -exemption.  Ostensibly,  grants 
made  by  foundations  are  for  the  general 
common  welfare,  to  benefit  all  the  people. 
Thus  government  need  not  collect  taxes  from 
foundaUons.  The  assumption  U  that  the 
money  which  ordinarily  would  go  toward 
taxes  Is  instead  used  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  us.  In  this  sense,  the  money  does  belong 
to  you  and  me. 

According  to  law.  in  avoiding  taxation 
foundations  areTJperated  for  certain  purposes 
only  and  must  not  make  propaganda  or  in- 
tervene In  poUtlcal  campaigns  Nor  may 
ihey  attempt  to  influence  leglalaUon.  It  i»e- 
comes  Increasingly  obvlovia.  however,  that 
aome  foundation  grants  are  designed  to  In- 
fluence both  foreign  and  domestic  policy  as 
conceived  by  liberal  intellectuaU  whose  ideas 
Involve  the  creation  of  one  Marxist  socialist 
world.  Congress  would  not  vote  for  such 
poUdee.  -In  recent  presidential  elections  the 
American  people  have  not  realised  such  pol- 
icies were  being  pursued.  Policies  are  made 
b^lnd  the  scenes  by  preeeldentlal  advisers 
and  persons  burled  deep  Inside  the  SUte  De- 
partment. These  Individuals  are  evidently 
in  collusion  with  others  within  the  great 
foundaUons.  Fundi  go  to  organiaations  able 
to  cause  the  general  public  to  beheve  such 
mlsln formation  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  be- 
coming more  capitalistic.  Red  China  ahould 
be  recognised  in  order  to  eliminate  possible 
war.  and  the  oold  war  U  over  so  we  need 
no  longer  fear  tHe  Influence  of  security  risks 
within  the  executive  branch  of  government. 
Conniving  between  policy-makers  and 
foundaUons  must  be  Investigated  by  a  Joint 
committee  of  Congress.  Twice  In  recent 
years  House  Committees  have  InvesUgated 
foundation  grants  but  the  power  of  the  Ub- 
eral  establishment  was  so  great  that  the  com- 
mittee* were  forced  into  oblivion.  The  tide 
against  liberalism  is  stronger  now.  A  new 
attempt  at  Investigation  Is  In  order. 

The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  granted 
•10.000  to  the  NaUonal  Council  of  Churches 
for  a  "China  program  In  collaboration  with 
the  National  Committee  on  U-8. -China  Re- 
lauons."  At  the  same  time,  the  Camegle 
Corporation  granted  •IM.OOO  to  the  NaUonal 
Academy  of  Sciences  National  Research 
Council  for  a  committee  on  "scholarly  com- 
munlcaUon  with  mainland  China."  At  this 
ume  when  clrtl  war  Is  being  waged  inside 
Red  China  and  when  we  ought  to  be  sup- 
porting Chiang  Kai-shek  so  he  can  invade 
the  malnlano  snd  release  it  from  Commu- 
nism, tax-free  funds  are  being  granted  to 
pn»note  the  Red  regime. 

The  recipient  at  one  grant,  the  NaUonal 
Committee  on  US.-Chlna  Relations,  has  as 
its  stated  purpose  to  sponsor  public  debate 
about  our  policy  toward  Red  China.  During 
lU  first  year  the  Committee  prc^>oeed  to 
spend  at  least  (aSO.OOO  In  prwnotlng  propa- 
ganda for  a  "normaiiEaUon-  of  U-S.-Chlna 
policy.  Among  the  leaders  has  been  David 
Hunter,  deputy  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Council  of  Churches.  This  may  ex- 
plain why  tbls  polltloal  organlsaUon,  posing 
as  a  religious  body,  was  granted  the  giO.OOO 


tor  thU  work.  Others  on  the  Committee  in- 
clude longUme  apologlsU  for  Communist 
China  such  as  A.  Doak  Bamett.  Clark  Kerr. 
Prof .  Oliver  Edmund  Clubb,  Anna  Ixvd 
Strauss.  Prof.  Robert  Scalaplno  and  even 
Bayard  RusUn. 

BeUnd-the-scenes  policy  In  Washington 
also  aim*  at  a  softer  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Utilted  States  toward  Red  China.  We  know 
this  because  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Walt 
Etostow  at  the  University  of  Leeds  in  Eng- 
land on  February  23.  1967.  .Walt  Rostow  Is 
President  Johnson's  Assistant  for  National 
Security  Affairs,  a  top  advisory  position,  so 
his  words  are  meaningful.  And  Leeds,  in- 
cidentally, is  -where  Owen  LatUmore.  long- 
time arUculate  mouthpiece  for  the  Red 
China  Lobby,  now   teaches. 

Rostow  told  his  audience  that  slue*  the 
Red  world  Is  ■'modernlilng."  In  the  genera- 
Uon  ahead  we  should  be  able  to  ro.ove  from 
the  frustration  of  aggression  and  the  ab- 
senc*  of  major  hosUlltleB  toward  settlement. 
reconcUlatlon.  and  cooperation.  Tbis,  he 
sold  "surely,  should  be  the  object  of  policy 
in  Asia,  the  Kflddle  East,  and  Africa;  and. 
as  It  Is  already  the  object  ot  policy  in  the 
West  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union.  East- 
ern Europe,  and  mainland  China."  Rostow 
advised  that  among  Uums  problems  we  must 
solve  Is.  "Bringing  mainland  China  Into  a 
normal  relation  to  the  world  community." 
In  different  ways,  he  said,  this  issue  Is  now 
active. 

Yea.  it  LB  'active."  and  one  of  those  differ- 
ent wsys.  obviously.  Is  connivance  between 
Walt  Rostow,  PresldenWal  Adviser,  and  cer- 
tain tax-exempt  foundaUons  paying  for  prop- 
aganda to  sell  the  American  people  on 
rccognialng  Red  China  and  getting  it  Into 
the  United  Nations  at  the  expense  of  Free 
Nationalist  China.  Thus  such  foundations 
are  violating  their  trust  to  keep  tree  from 
propaganda. 

In  his  penetrating  book  called.  Foundc- 
tioru:  Their  Fotoer  «nd  influmce,  Rene 
Wormser  wrote  in  lOU  that  the  Foundation 
Complex  is  active  in  "Internationalism." 
Since  Wormser  was  counsel  to  the  Roece 
Committee  which  investigated  foundation 
grants  he  was  In  a  poalUon  to  Itnow.  Re- 
garding certain  organisations  recelvlnf  tax- 
exempt  funds  for  purposes  ot  creating  one- 
world  thinking  among  the  populace,  be 
wrote: 

"F>oundaUon  aoUvlty  has  nowhere  bad  a 
greater  impact  than  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  has  conquered  public  opinion  and 
has  largely  established  the  Intematlonal- 
poIlUcal  goals  of  our  country.  A  few  m.Bjor 
foundaUons  with  internationalist  tendencies 
created  or  fostered  a  varied  group  of  orgonl- 
saUons  which  now  dominate  the  research, 
the  education,  and  the  supply  of  experts  in 
the  field.  Among  such  instruments  ore  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Foreign 
Policy   AssoclaUon    .    .   .   the  United   Nations 

Association " 

Speaking  specifically  of  the  Camegle  En- 
dowment for  International  Peac*,  a  tax- 
exempt  foundaUon.  Mr.  Wormser  wrote,  "a 
powerful  propaganda  machine  came  Into 
being.  Used  obJecUvely.  It  could  have  been 
of  enormous  service  to  the  country.  But . .  . 
it  turned  to  advocacy.  When  you  control 
a  propaganda  vehicle.  It  U  tempting  to  use 
It  to  promote  your  own  program." 

The  InveeUgation  Into  foundations  found 
this  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Intemstlonal 
Peace  to  be  supporting  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  of  which  Wormser  wrote.  Now 
it  has  granted  the  some  Foreign  PoUcy 
AssoclaUon  »95,000  "for  general  support  and 
to  develop  new  program  activities."  Tie  this 
In  with  informstlon  from  State  Department 
Publication  8081  released  last  May.  enUUed. 
"Around  the  Corner— preparing  today's  stu- 
dents to  meet  tomorrows  world  problems'* 
Here  we  discover  the  State  Department,  using 
Uxpayers'  funds,  "has  attempted  to  help  .  .  . 
with  (their  acUvlHea)  the  Foreign  Policy 
Awociauon."    So  here  again  we  find  possible 


plotting  between  someone  burled  inside  the 
State  Department,  and  another  deciding 
where  funds  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  should  go. 

(And.  incidentally,  the  State  Department 
publlcaUon  also  stated  It  helps  the  Dotted 
Nations  AssoclaUon  about  which  Rene  Worm- 
ser wrote,  and  the  AsU  Society,  another  or- 
ganization aiming  toward  softer  D.S.  poUcies 
toward  Red  China.  The  threads  are  woven 
as  In  s  spider  web.) 

Alger  Hiss  was  president  of  the  Camegle 
Endowment  for  Intertiatlonal  Peace  In  1047 
and  was  later  fotind  to  have  been  up  to  his 
ears  in  Red  subversion.  During  his  presi- 
dency he  recommended  that  the  Endowment 
sboiUd  collaborate  closely  with  the  Council 
on  Foreign  ReUtions.  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation and  even  the  Institute  ol  Pacific 
Relations  Uter  found  by  a  CongresslonBl 
Committee  to  hsve  been  considered  by  the 
American  Communist  Party  as  an  instrumBDt 
of  Communist  policy  and  by  Soviet  oOotols 
as  an  Instrument  of  Communist  policy,  prop- 
aganda, and  military  Intelligence  Hiss' 
plan  was  to  disseminate  Marxist-type  views 
through  foundation  grants  in  order  to  build 
global  Ideas  in  our  population,  and  to  elim- 
inate nationalist,  or  patriotic  thought. 

Wltb  this  In  mind  It  is  appalling  to  find 
the  Ellaabeth  J.  Franklin  Foundation  and 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  granting 
•30,000  and  gaS-OOO  respectively  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  about  which  Hiss 
wrote.  And  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  and  the  Evelyn  Picker 
Foundation  granted  S4O.0O0  and  *10,000  re- 
spectively to  the  United  Nations  Association, 
also  in  Alger  Hiss'  recommended  orbit.  Such 
grmnu  aim  at  giving  birth  to  the  ooUecUve 
intemationaiist  mind  throughout  our  en- 
tire populaUon. 

Another  strange  grant  Is  that  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  Fund  to  the  American  Friends 
Serrlce  Committee  In  the  amount  of  »16.000 
This  Committee  bos  also  received  support 
from  the  State  Department.  This  particular 
grant  Is  to  finance  an  international  seminar 
program  in  West  Africa.  The  AFSC  is  knee 
deep,  and  for  many  yean  has  been,  with  the 
old  left,  and  now  with  the  new  left. 

The  FoundaUon  for  Youth  and  Student 
Affairs  has  recently  been  exposed  as  having 
links  with  CIA.  (3)  It  granted  »ie.783  to 
the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  Laurel  Foundation  granted  It 
110,000.  The  Atlantic  Council  ezUts  to  create 
a  regional  world  government  made  up  first 
of  NATO  oountri^.  Our  Constitution,  our 
form  of  government,  In  fact,  would  be  en- 
tirely obliterated  If  the  Atiantlc  Council  hod 
its  way. 

Walt  Rostow.  chief  Presidential  Adviser, 
also  spoke  on  "The  Movement  Toward 
Leglonallsm"  In  his  Leeds  speech.  So  again 
here  we  see  a  possible  coUuslon  between  tax- 
exempt  foundstlons  and  government-  Ros- 
tow said  the  "nation-state"  is  inadequate. 
He  wants  to  abolish  Individual  countries  as 
such  so  we  will  find  ourselves  In  one  Marxist 
world  under  one  parUament.  Specifically  he 
said  "Regional  cooperation— within  a  frame- 
work of  global  collective  security  and  com- 
mon efforU  in  development— is  likely  to 
grow,  as  It  must.  If  the  desires  of  men  and 
governments  to  take  a  larger  hand  in  their 
own  destiny  are  to  be  reconcUed  with  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  nation-state  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  imperative*  of  interdepend- 
ence on  the  other."  He  said,  ".  whatever 
the  frustrations  and  difficulties,  we  are  eom- 
mitted  to  look  beyond  the  non-C«>mmunist 
Islands  of  security,  progress,  and  order,  to  a 
■ettlement  of  the  Oold  War  ItseU  and  the 
shaping  of  something  like  a  true  global  com- 
munity." 

There  you  have  it!  The  aim  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  at  this  Administration  Is  very 
frankly  for  a  global  community—*  world 
•ovemment.  Toi-ekempt  foundatiota  ore 
uniawfuUy    aiding   and    abetting    tUto   un- 
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iTKti  UTHlMi  of  11»  Con»Ututlon»l  prerof*- 
U»e«.  Bna  ln»€«tlf»t«. 


VolntvT  Uaiaaini  u4  MiMritr  Gnupi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

m  THI  BOCM  OF  BiPRSSENTATlVES 

rueiday.  March  21.  1H7 
Ui  DOI-E.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
yean' we  have  heard  reports  from  time  to 
time  that  minority  and  racial  groups  are 
being  shortchanged  by  organized  labor  on 
Job  opportunities. 

ComplatnU  of  leaders  of  the  Negro 
community  regarding  job  discrimination 
have  been  directed  at  leaders  of  the 
Nation's  major  uiJons  and  there  Js 
ample  reason  to  believe  the  complaints 
are  Justified.  The  National  Right  To 
Work  Committee  has  taken  the  Initiative 
In  training  the  spotlight  on  the  source 
of  much  of  the  trouble  —  compulsory 
unionism.  , 

Mr  Reed  Ijjson.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee,  who  has  so  ably  directed  toe 
work  of  his  organlzaUon  In  opposing  the 
growing  monopolistic  power  of  unions, 
recenUy  delivered  an  address  to  the 
California  Negro  leadership  oonferenw 
tX  Ban  Prandsco  in  which  he  very  ef- 
fectively pointed  out  the  manner  In 
which  mlnoriliea  suffer  from  compulsory 
unionism.  .  , 

I  Include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  I^rson  s 
speech  In  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point: 

COMnrUMT    UMION7SM— A    UXlOS    O—TAtXa 
TO  TmX  BMPI.OT1AANT  OrrO«TTJMTXl« 

'^ertdent.  tie  NiUonH  Right  To  Wort 
CommlttM.  to  the  California  Negro  \t»A- 
mblp  oonterenoe.  San  rranclKW.  C»"l  . 
F>b.  \1.  l»<n) 

I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Ooodlrtt  and  the 
NacTO  Leaderjhlp  Conlerenca  Joe  addrMaIng 
lUelf  to  th«  vital  problem  of  employment 
OOTOctunltlea  tat  mlnorttr  groupa.  Aa  you 
■tata  eo  weU  in  the  caU  to  tHH  conference. 
-Tha  Hesro  .  .  .  •««•  employment  opportu- 
BltUa  Ma  chief  me«n«  of  attaining  thle 
dMnoctaUc  goal:  hla  ruli  ihare  In  Americas 
coonomlc.  poutlcal  and  loclal  life."  The 
vladom  at  that  atatement  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged by  any  peraon  of  any  ra<».  The  na- 
tional Right  to  Work  committee  Is  pleased 
to  be  Included  on  a  program  dedicated  to 
that  obJecUve.  We  who  are  gathered  here 
to  And  wayi  of  enlarging  employment  oppor- 
tunltlea  lor  all  clutMna  Ahoold  have — and. 
I  believe,  do  have— the  eupport  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people. 
Such  an  effort  should  not  be  controveralal— 
and  I.  for  one.  do  not  accept  the  idea  that 
it  la. 

TJb*  fubject  of  my  presentation— Right  »o 
Work  and  compuJaory  unionism — can  make 
an  important  contrlbuaon  to  the  objective 
of  thU  conference— that  of  enUrglng  "em- 
ployment opportunltlee."  The  problem  of 
compulAoiy  unionism  and  the  need  for  laws 
prohibiting  It  are  receiving  more  and  more 
attenUon  from  the  American  people.  TTieae 
laws,  ordinarily  known  as  Bight  to  Work 
laws,  provide  that  no  Individual  may  be 
denied  employment  became  he  does,  oc  does 
not.  belong  to  a  labor  nnlon.  In  other  words, 
a  Right   to  Work   law   prevente   employ«i 


froia  dlecrtmlnatlng  against  employees  be 
cause  of  union  membetahlp  or  non-member 
ship  Right  to  Work  laws  do  not  Ui  any  way 
Interfere  with  legtUmale  union  acUvltj,  and 
they  do  not  r^trtct  the  right  of  employees 
to  organlae  and  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employers.  Right  to  Work  deals  with 
only   one   lasue:    compulsory   unlonlim. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  our  organteatlon.    The  Na- 
tional Bight  to  Work  Oommlttee  Is  a  non- 
partisan, single   purpose   cltliens'  organisa- 
tion dedicated  solely  to  the  elimination  of 
compulsory  unlonlsni.     We  sx»  neither  pro- 
union  nor  antl-unlon.     We  defend  the  em- 
ployes right  to  join  a  union  Just  as  we  defend 
his  right  not  to  Join  a  union.     In  tact,  our 
OomnUttee  grow  out  of  an  employee  move- 
ment in  the  Rauway  Industry  In  which  thou- 
sands of  union  members  were  attempting  to 
re-establish  roluntary  membership  In  their 
unions.     We   are   neither   pro-employer   nor 
anti-employer.    We  are  as  quick  to  criticize 
employers  for  promoting  compulsory  union- 
ism as  we  are  union  oBclals.    The  Right  to 
Work  cause  is  neither   "Uberal"   nor  "con- 
servaUve"      We   seek— and    are    receiving- 
support  from  Americans  of  all  persuasions 
who  believe  that  union  membership  should 
be   voluntary,    not   compulsory.     Although. 
In  the  years  past,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  label  Bight  to  Work  aa  a  "conservative- 
cause    we  are  encouraged  l>y  the  tact  that 
more  and  more  enlightened  liberals  are  ex- 
amining  this    issue   on   Its   merlU   and   are 
concluding   that   compulsory   unionism   has 
no  place  In  a  society  supposedly  dedicated 
to  freedom  of   the  Indlvldusl. 

John  Fischer.  Bdltor  of  Harper'.  Magsilne, 
summed  up  the  sttltude  of  the  more  discern- 
ing persons  among  that  group  which  has 
chosen  for  Itself  the  Ubel,  "Jlberal.  Re- 
cently, in  what  he  called  "a  letter  to  a  young 
leftist  from  a  tired  Uberal,"  Mr.  Fischer  re- 
Bected  on  hU  role  In  the  militant  "Uberal 
leadeiahlp  of  three  decades  ago: 

•To  us  It  seemed  self-evident  that  the 
Quickest  route  to  universal  reform  was  to 
muster  all  the  unorganized  workers  Into 
strong  unions.  They  would  then  form  the 
backbone  of  a  Uberal  movement,  something 
Uke  the  Labour  Party  in  England.  The 
unions  would  .  .  .  abolish  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  )obe  and  schools  and  housing.  .  .  . 

-we  won  nearly  all  the  batUea— but  the 
victory  dldnt  turn  out  to  be  quite  aa  glorious 
as  advertised. 

"Instead  of  becoming  the  shock  troops  of 
Uberalinn,  the  tmlons  (with  a  very  few  ei- 
cetJtlonal  quickly  petrlBed  Into  lumps  of  re- 
acllon  and  sp«ial  privilege.  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  that  some  of  them— notably  In  the 
construction  trades— are  the  stubbomest  op- 
poneuw  of  integration  ...  At  tlielr  worst, 
is  Ui  the  case  of  the  transport  wcikers  tinlon 
of  New  York,  they  have  tunwd  pirate  using 
their  monopoly  power  to  torture  millions  of 
people  (most  of  them  workers  1  Into  paying 
ransom." 

Another  well-known  personality  ordinartly 
Idenuaed  with  the  "liberal"  viewpoint  u  Chet 
Hunuey  of  NBC  News.  Just  a  year  ago  Ur. 
HunUey  bad  this  to  say  In  his  radio  network 
program:  "It  has  now  been  thirty  yea« 
since  organized  labor  saw  wrltt«i  Into  law 
lt«  Magna  Carta,  the  famous  Wagner  Act 
which  requUTMl  employers  to  respect  unions 
as  bona  dde  bargaining  agenta.  Labor  has. 
therefore,  had  thirty  years  in  which  to  make 
membership  so  attractive  that  few  employee. 
In  any  concern  would  consider  remaining 
outside  It.  But  labor  still  insists  that  It 
must  have  some  coercive  power  to  elUnlnate 
the  poaslbUlty  of  some  employee.  In  a  P'ant 
retUnTa  so  called  tree  ride.'  •  ■  To  the 
Ssual  ob.er»er  it  would  seem  that  the  labor 
unions  might  be  much  stronger  InsUtutions 
U  membership  were  entirely  voluntary.  .  .  . 
-It's  diacult  to  apply  the  prlnclpU  o* 
coercion  to  any  other  groups;  what  II  Wsde 
organlKtlan  mimbenhlp  were  compulsory? 
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Or  what  if  membership  In  professional  groups 
were  mandatory?  its  dllBcult  for  the  aver- 
age  citizen  to  understand  what  there  Is  about 
labor  that  Is  so  special  that  It  requU-es  the 
weapon  of  the  union  ahop.  .  .  . 

•3ut  labor  clUiga  tenaciously  to  lU  right 
to  coerce."  ^  ,_,^ 

Even  tra  Ambaseadoe  Arthur  Goldberg, 
farmer  union  lawyer.  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
OS  Supreme  Court  Justice,  said,  while  he 
waa  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  he  nally  opposed 
comptilsory  umonlsm  for  government  em- 
pioyece.  Furthermore,  he  acknowledged  that 
with  voluntary  membership,  unions  "have  to 
win  acceptance  by  your  own  conduct,  your 
own  action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own  re- 
sponsibility and  your  own  achlevemenu  .-.  . 
Very  often  even  the  unions  that  have  won 
the  union  shop  vrili  frankly  admit  that  peo- 
ple who  come  In  through  that  route  do  not 
always  participate  In  the  same  knowing  way 
as  people  who  come  m  through  the  method 
of  education  and  voluntary  adherence  ' 

Ail  in  all,  today's  enlightened  students  nt 
the  labor  movement  are  acknowledging  the 
wisdom  of  Samuel  Oompers.  the  founder  of 
organized  labor  Ui  this  country,  when  he  said. 
"No  lastmg  gain  can  come  from  compulsion 
It  we  seek  to  force,  we  but  tear  apart  that 
which,  united,  u  invincible." 

I  think  It  U  especislly  appropriate,  there- 
fore that  you, as  leaders  In  the  continuing 
light  for  Individual  freedom,  should  be  tak- 
Uig  a  long  look  at  your  posture  on  the  Issue 
of  Right  to  Work  and  compulsory  union- 
ism. As  Dr  Goodlett  has  stated,  'the  bene- 
au  of  a  Bight  to  Work  law  are  certainly 
worth  studying.  The  Negro  community  has 
heard  a  lot  of  pious  declarations  from  union 
leaders,  but  the  rank-and-file  of  organized 
labor  has  clearly  been  voting  to  perpetuote 
racial  dlscrlmlnaUon."  That's  why  we  are 
here  And  let  me  tell  you  again  how  pleased 
we  are  to  have  the  opportunity,  for  the  first 
time  to  seriously  discuss  with  a  group  of 
responsible  Negro  leaders  the  pros  and  con  » 
of  Right  to  Work  laws.  I  look  forward  to  a 
glTe  and  take  discussion  in  which  we  can 
actually  get  this  issue  out  on  the  table  and 
look  at  11  from  every  direction.  While  we 
have  been  acUvely  seeking  such  an  oppor- 
tunity we  have  found  that,  untu  now,  the 
door  has  been  tightly  closed.  Unlortunalels 
leaders  ol  meet  o(  the  national  Negro  orga- 
lUsatlons  have  taken  a  lUt  and  uncompro- 
mising stand  In  defense  <*  compulsory 
tinlonlam.  ^       . 

Nonetheless,  we  have  conUnued  to  knock 
on  that  door,  knowing  that  sooner  or  later 
It  would  be  opened.  It  was  Inevitable.  Tour 
dedication  to  freedom  ct  the  Indlvldusl 
coupled  with  the  nnchallengable  fart  or 
Tinlon  discriminatory  practlcee  meant  that 
eventually  people  Uke  you  would  bo  doing 
lust  what  you  are  doing  today— taking  a 
long  hard  look  at  your  position  on  compul- 
sory unionism.  We  are  not  assuming  that 
uxUy's  presentation  wlU  mark  a  sudden. 
abrupt  reversal  of  the  long-standing  advocacv 
of  compulsory  unionism  by  most  civil  rights 
oreaiuiauons  But  we  are  confident  that  this 
marks  the  first  ol  what  will  be  a  growing 
number  of  sUnllar  opportunltlee  for  us  to  dls- 
CUBS  this  issue  with  you  and  your  counter- 
parts in  other  areas.  We  are  equally  con- 
fident that.  In  the  long  run.  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  beet  interest  of  aU  Ameri- 
cana—and,  in  particular,  the  Interest  of 
minority  groupo-U  served  by  reetoring 
voluntarism  to  the  union  movement. 

No  doubt  the  decision  many  yean  ago  to 
align  the  clMl  rights  movement  with  the 
foi^^es  of  compulsory  unionism  wss  made  tor 
what  seemed  to  be  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons. But  every  poUcy  should  stand  a  pe- 
riodic re-evaluatlon— and  we  commend  you 
for  your  decision  to  take  that  step.  It  has 
iiways  been  our  opinioo  that  the  »lll»hf 
between  the  avll  rlghU  movement  and  ad- 
Tocates  of  compulsory  unionism  waa  boUBd 
to  fall  of  Its  own  wel^t. 


It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  your  people  and  all 
minorities  to  dUperse,  not  enhance,  a  power 
structure  through  which  the  prejudices  of 
fallible  human  beings  can  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  employment  opportunities  of 
vour  people.  Compulsory  unionism  does  ex- 
actly thstl  It  concentrates  In  the  hands  of 
union  oinclals  enormous  economic  and  poli- 
tical power.  Begardleas  of  the  high  sounding 
promUea.made  when  that  power  was  sought. 
those  mdlvlduaU  will  Inevitably  reflect  their 
personal  prejudices  when  that  power  la 
vrlelded.  ThU  Is  precisely  what  U  happen- 
ing In  the  union  movement  today. 

The  advocacy  of  compulsory  unionism,  re- 
gardless of  Its  short-range  promise  In  terms 
of  political  support  for  civil  rights  objectives, 
ultimately  must  work  to  the  worst  interest 
ot  the  Negro  minority.  Today's  re-examlna- 
tlon  ot  this  Issue  had  to  come — and  It  wUl  be 
repeated  across  the  land. 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  us  to  spend  much 
time  dctaiUng  the  examples  of  raclsl  dis- 
crimination by  unions  and  the  degree  to 
which  this  problem  is  Intensified  by  com- 
pulsory imlonlsm.  The  record  of  uiUon  dls- 
crUnlnatlon  Is  clear  and  the  role  of  compul- 
sory unionism  In  enforcing  that  dlacrUiUna- 
tlon  seems  self-evident.  As  Mr.  C.  F.  Smith, 
a  Negro  electrical  contractor  from  the  Right 
to  Work  sUte  of  Texas,  sUted  when  he  teetl- 
fled  against  repeal  of  Section  14(b),  the 
Texas  Right  to  Work  law  has  protected  him 
in  combatting  extensive  union  discrimina- 
tion against  him  and  his  employees. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hill.  Labor  Secretary  of  the 
NAACP.  suiruned  up  the  situation  In  1B65 
In  these  words: 

"As  long  aa  union  membership  remains  a 
condition  of  employment  In  many  trades 
and  crafts,  and  Negroee  are  barred  from 
uiUon  membership  solely  because  of  their 
color,  then  trade  union  dlscrlnUnatlon  Is  the 
decisive  factor  In  determining  whether  Negro 
workers  in  a  given  Industry  shall  have  the 
opportimlty  to  earn  a  living." 

In  1866,  Mr.  Hill  concluded:  "The  broad 
national  patterns  of  discrimination  In  craft 
unions  remain  InWct.  We  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  APL-CIO  Is  either  unwUUng 
or  unable  to  move  against  racist  elements." 
The  Important  point  here  Is  not  that  white 
union  offlcUU  are  more  Inclined  or  less  In- 
clined than  white  employers  to  discriminate 
against  Negroes.  The  point  Is  that  compul- 
sory unionism  adds  greatly  to  the  control  of 
Jobs  wielded  by  the  union  power  structure. 
Inevitably  the  exercise  of  this  concentrated 
union  power  reflects  Individual  prejudices  of 
those  who  control  the  unions. 

As  deelreable  as  It  may  be.  I  don't  believe 
we  win  see  the  elimination  of  all  human 
prejudices  In  your  lifetime  or  mine.  There- 
fore, it  la  in  your  Interest  to  restrict  rather 
than  expand  the  control  ot  Jobs  by  the  union 
power  structure.  Compulsory  uxUonlsm, 
more  than  any  other  factor,  seta  the  stage 
for  such  control. 

In  closing,  I  will  summarize  by  saying 
that  we  in  the  Bight  to  Work  movement, 
both  white  and  Negro,  are  dedicated  to  the 
re-establlstunent  of  what  we  believe  Is  an 
Important  Individual  freedom.  We  believe 
that,  while  this  freedom  will  work  to  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans,  It  Is  of  particular 
Importance  to  minority  groups  whose  rights 
are  meet  likely  to  be  trampled  by  any  en- 
trenched power  structure,  whether  It  be  gov- 
ernment, business,  or  unions. 

We  are  on  the  side  of  Individual  freedom. 
You  are  on  the  side  of  Individual  freedom. 
There  Is  an  Important  place  In  the  Right 
to  Work  movement  for  responsible  Negro 
leaden  In  OalltomU  and  every  other  sUte. 
Your  stake  m  the  Right  to  Work  movement 
was  Bummarlaed  In  words  more  powerful 
than  mine  by  the  Dtlrolt  Free  Press  when 
It  wrote: 

"Where  the  right  to  work  law  does  not 
exist,  there  Isnt  even  maintenance  ot  the 
separate  but  equal  ficUon.  lU  absenoa  Is 
notlUng  more  than  leglslaUve  acquiescence 


to  racial  discrimination  1b  tmlon  charters — 
for  aU  that  legislators  may  have  to  say  about 
their  hearts  going  out  to  the  Negro  and  their 
desire  to  make  him  In  every  way  a  ftrst-olaas 
citizen." 

I  Invite  you,  each  one  of  you.  to  thoroughly 
and  objectively  analyze  this  issue.  Then.  If 
you  agree  with  us,  aa  I  beUeve  you  wtll.  Join 
with  us  in  this  important  crusade  to  remove 
a  major  roadblock  in  the  path  of  providing 
"employment  opportunities"  for  all  * 
leans. 


Dr.  Count  and  Boston  Herald  Back  Tax 
Sharinf  for  Education 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, February  27,  1967,  the  Boaton  Her- 
ald ran  an  excellent  editorial  praising 
the  well-known  and  learned  Dr.  Jamee 
Bryant  Conant  for  hU  support  of  tax 
sharing  for  education. 

I>r.  Conant  has  correctly  pointed  out 
the  fiscal  squeeze  that  many  local  com- 
munities across  America  are  feeling. 
Additional  revenue  la  hard  to  come  by 
through  the  property  tax  or  the  sales 
tax.  Other  States  have  constitutional 
provisions  against  a  State  income  tax. 
This  means  that  badly  needed,  extra 
moneys  must  come  from  Washington. 

My  tax-sharing  bill.  H-R.  308.  pro- 
vides those  dollars  but  without  strength- 
ening Federal  control  over  our  educa- 
tional system.  With  half  my  formula 
for  the  distribution  based  on  effort,  there 
is  a  built-in  Incentive  for  every  State 
to  increase  its  effort  and  expenditures 
in  this  important  field  of  national  effort. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  fine 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald: 
Tax  Shjuumg  poi  Edocatioh 
Dr.  J&mes  Bryant  Conant  bu  artlbulated 
in  lilB  latest  report  on  public  education  one 
of  the  preateat  problems  facing  American 
schools:  the  vast  educational  inequallUea 
cauj&ed  by  widely  varying  per  pupU  axpendl- 
turee  among  individual  school  tystenu.  "In- 
adequate finance*  speU  an  unsatlafactory 
•chool."  the  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
Unlveralty  said.  "Aa  one  examinee  the  re- 
turns from  different  schools  and  different 
states.  It  becomes  apparent  that  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal  of  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity Is  far  from  being  realised." 

Per  pupU  expenditures  illustrate  Dr. 
Conant'i  point  clearly.  On  the  short  end  of 
the  educational  spectrum  are  the  rural  school 
systems  of  the  South  with  average  yearly 
per  pupil  expenditures  of  •200  to  WOO.  These 
are  the  schools  with  teachers  who  can  barely 
read  and  write  themselves,  In  schools  with 
few  books  and  no  indoor  plumbing,  with 
children  who  are  more  in  need  of  a  nutrt- 
tlolia  meal  than  the  new  math.  Further 
along  the  spectnim  are  the  PaU  River  schooU, 
which  have  a  per  pupil  expenditure  of  HOO, 
and  the  Boston  schools,  with  an  average  ex- 
penditure of  about  »S76.  These  school  syi- 
tems  have  snUquated  buildings  and  a  lack 
of  auxiliary  school  personnel  such  as  reme- 
dial reading  teachers,  speech  therapists,  and 
guidance  counselors.  Not  too  far  from  these 
scbod  systems  are  the  Belmont  schools,  with 
a  per  pupil  expenditure  of  9000.  teacher  sal- 
arltt  only  sllghUy  higher  than  Boston  teach- 


w  salaries,  overcrowded  classaa,  and  Blm- 
rooms  situated  in  baaemencs. 

Finally,  there  are  tlie  wealthy  school  tys- 
tems  with  teacher  salarlea  as  high  as  •13,000, 
carpeted  classrooms,  and  extensive  auxiliary 
personnel,  often  including  peychlatrlsU  and 
p«ychologl8ts.  Those  are  the  Newton  schools. 
with  a  per  pupil  expenditure  of  »7a0;  the 
WeUealey  schools,  with  an  expenditure  of 
•700;  the  Brookllne  schools,  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  •77B;  and  the  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  schooU. 
with  an  expenditure  of  »1539.  A  child  who 
happens  to  t>e  bom  In  Scarndale,  even  if  hU 
family  Income  is  low.  will  receive  a  superior 
education,  while  the  child  l>om  in  Fall  River 
wtll  receive  an  inferior  education. 

Tto  cOTrect  these  inequalUlee,  Dr.  Conant 
proposes  that  Congress  return  to  the  states 
a  portion  of  Federal  Income  tax  receipts  to  be 
spent  on  public  schools,  thus  relieving  local 
communities  of  the  burden  of  financing  edu- 
cation.   His  idea  Is  sound. 

America  is  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  best  education  for  aU  children,  not  Just 
the  onea  In  the  wealthier  suburb*.  Dr.  Con- 
ant's  plan  In  effect  would  redistribute  tax 
revenue  to  insure  education  money  goes 
wben  it  is  needed  most — in  the  urban  cen- 
ters and  poor  rural  areas  which  cannot  af- 
ford to  provide  adequate  educational  facili- 
ties. Borne  states  already  have  tried  thl£ 
system  using  state  tax  revenue.  Dade  Coun- 
ty. Pla.,  for  example  receives  more  than  W 
per  cent  of  lu  school  funds  from  the  staU. 
while  Boaton  receives  oiUy  about  six  per  cent 
from  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Conanfs  plan  would  be  costly,  and  It 
would  not  solve  aU  of  the  country's  educa- 
tional problems,  for  changes  are  stUl  needed 
In  such  areas  as  curriculum  and  teacher  se- 
lection. But  mouey  could  solve  a  good  num- 
b«r  of  these  problems,  and  It  would  be  a 
sound  inveatmeni,  for  auch  a  plan  offers  the 
best  hope  of  breaking  the  cycle  of  po«rty 
and  of  insuring  equal  educational  oppor- 
timltles  for  all  Americana. 


Veterans*  Peaiion  and  RcadjnstmeBt  Act 
of  1967 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or   QKOSGU 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Uondav.  March  20,  X»*7 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  CJeorgU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  the  honor  to  represent 
a  Slate  which  has  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tingents of  fighting  men  In  Vietnam.  I 
beUeve  the  Congress  will,  by  passing  this 
bill,  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  In- 
equities facing  these  men  and  thetr  fami- 
lies Unquestionably,  the  American 
fighting  man  in  Vietnam  faces  the  same 
perplexities  that  the  Korean  war  soldier, 
faced :  he  is  Involved  in  a  war  that  is  not  a 
war:  a  killing  and  dying  stniggle  that 
puts  his  life  on  the  line  not  for  his  own 
country's  freedom  but  for  the  sake  of 
anolhers;  and  he  is  fighting  an  enemy 
who  holds  no  punches  while  he  himself  is 
asked  to  hold  his  own. 

We  recognized  the  contradictions 
under  which  our  men  In  Korea  fought 
when  we  gave  them  and  their  families 
the  same  benefits  that  the  veterans  of  our 
last  declared  war  received,  following  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Thus,  the  careers 
that  were  Interrupted,  the  educational 
training  that  was  delayed,  when  men 
were  called  to  war,  were  continued  under 
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Soettat  hM  !«»<«  for  lUell  many  Un«a 

*"».  Spemker.  my  own  State  bu  more 
than  400.000  Hvln«  veterans  ot  vj™™ 
SaSlcts-and  the  educaUonal  «lileve- 
S^.  .taiwlards  ol  living  ^"IfSSS 
eai»clty  o<  the  men  who  b»ve  beneBted 
SSTtbe  OI  bin.  and  Korean  Ol  bUl  ot 
rights,  e«ju»l.  and  In  many  cases  »urpa». 
^w  <rf  the  rest  of  the  populaUon.  It 
SSlTot  be  contnullcted  tha'  *«  «^- 
ooiy  of  my  State  has  gained  t;*"«J; 
Swily  from  these  "Uve  war'  and  oold 
war"  veterans'  programs. 

And  Mr.  speaker,  despite  all  the  dlp- 
lomaUc  niceties  which  ■■^'"'"."s  from 
terming  the  Vietnam  conflict  »,  *"•  ^"^ 
winning  It  in  the  quickest  possible  lash- 
ion  we  cannot  deny  that  American  boys 
.™  JAng  ««1  being  m-^ed,  •"  »  «" 
reaUsUc  fashion,  just  as  though  a  real. 
SSdarri  war  were  being  fought  In  those 
wMbegotten  rice  paddles  and  Jungles. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons. 
Mr  Speaker.  1  support  this  bUl.    I  be- 
Ue«  the  families  of  these  men.  and  the 
fighting   men    themselves,   deserve   the 
Same  ^deration  as  other  Amenc» 
Swier,  we  sent  Into  battle  In  Uie  last 
"o  conflict.    The  bullets  that  kill,  the 
boobytraps  and  mines  that  malm  and 
cripple  know  no  diplomacy;  their  victims 
ire  not  selected  according  to  any  pro- 
locoL    Thus,  the  Congress  has  a  solemn 
duty  to  administer  lU  assisUnce  In  the 
S^'^e  impartial   fashion   as   the   b,^t 
keeks  Its  mark  or  the  enemy  grenade 
hunts  out  yet  another  victim.    We  do 
not  yet  know  the  end  of  our  casualOes; 
it  wil  be  quite  some  time  before  we  do. 
Yet  by  passing  this  blU  we  can  let  the« 
^ill^t^eri  know  as  they  carry  our 
rtandard  Into  batle  that  we  honor  them 
Just  as  highly,  and  value  their  serylM 
just  as  loyally,  as  those  who  fought  In 
other  battles  before  them. 
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th«ir  children  along  the  educatlonaJ  path 
to  the  American  dream.  This  Is  far 
more  to  the  point  than  the  sort  otreO- 
eral  aid  which,  although  weU  meant, 
loses  Its  shape  and  substance  in  an  aa- 
mlnlstraUve  morajss-^overnmentalOT 
Mademic.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress 
to  make  tuition  payments  on  behalf  of 
one's  children  tax  deducUble. 


I  As  a  Tn*i  Hoatewifc 

EXTH^SION  OP  REMARKS 


To  D*J»c«o«  for  Eaacalioa  ol  CkaJrea 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A  FINO 

or  nwm  voia  , 

n»  TBI  HOnSK  OF  REPBESIWTAllVia 

TuesdttV,  March  21.  19t7 
Mr  PTNO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  today 
reintroduced  my  blU  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  taxpay- 
er to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by 
him  for  the  education  of  his  chUdren. 

To  many  middle-Income  and  low-In- 
come famUies.  there  Is  no  greater  finan- 
cial sacrifice  than  that  they  must  be 
made  to  send  children  to  coUege.  These 
days  the  cost  of  educaUon  is  going  ever 
higher.  This  can  only  Increase  the  al- 
ready great  strain  on  hard-presaed  par- 
ents. ^^ 
There  are  many  ways  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  can  aid  education,  but 
this  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best.  It 
would  directly  reduce  the  cost  of  putting 
ones  children  through  college.  It  would 
put  Federal  assistance  where  It  would 
do  the  most  good,  by  reducing  the  taiM 
of  those  families  who  scrimp  to  posh 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALiro«j«iA 

:n  the  bouse  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  Jforcfc  21.  1967 

Mr  YODNOER.  Mr  Speaker  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  D.S  NejTS  k  World 
Report  of  March  27.  appeared  an  arUc^ 
by  Mrs  J  P.  Strickland,  entitled  I  Am 
a  Tired  Housewife."  Several  months  ago 
another  arUcle  appeared  enOUed  'I  Am 
A  Tired  American."  Certainly  these  ^- 
Ucles  Indicate  that  our  bustaesmiHi. 
housewives  and.  In  fact  our  entire  popu- 
lation, are  becoming  quite  ^°^  f' 
oresent  system  under  which  they  are 
Uvtag     lira^ricklands  article  foUows: 

I    jij£     4    TtUS     BoU8«Wl»S 

<By  Mi».  J-  P-  Strldtland) 

I  «n  Ux«l  or  trying.  In  thU  land  o[  abun- 
dant Jooa.  to  b.l.nce  my  «»«»«•' "^l'"^'* 
DT^M  lu^p  thrM  cent,  on  the  hair-gaUon. 
„d^Mt  Which  w«  «0«  per  pound  go"  » 
fts«  In  turt  one  week's  time. 
"J  Sa  S^  Of  .uylng  home  while  m,  hu.- 
b»nd  bum»  the  midnight  oU  itudylng.  w 
that  he  can  miJLe  the  neJt  pay  •«?-"?- 
only  to  find  these  .dded  earning,  gobbled 
^  by  lncre««d  ta.e.  «.d  rUlng  living  CO.U. 

I  in  tired  of  "eiperu"  calling  «>"«''°: 
tlou.  moth.™  neurotic  for  UaHtlng  that 
their  oOsDrtng  toe  the  line. 

rm^^S  Si  .ttome,.  and  »clU  warter. 
and  court,  who  conUnue  to  hand  down 
aindy-co.t«l  ientencee  becaiMe.  they  claim 
the  poor  dear  hoodlum  wa.nt  brought  up 
in  thertght  environment— an  environment 
that  bait  the  world  would  be   enylous   to 


rm  tired  of  being  told  that  my  work  H 
ixT  becauM  I  have  modem  appliance.  In 
plaL  Of  a  r«il  Uve  maid  and  that  my  t^^f  " 
Lm  from  .Uteen  or  more  houl.  of  labor  in 
mv  home  la  cauMd  by  my  not  haying  enough 
ouUld.  inlerert..  In  tact.  I'm  tired  of  not 
having  time  to  Me  perfecUon  In  my  hou..- 
bold  taak.  becauM  the  demand,  on  my  time 
u  civic  cau«.  take  up  K  many  bo^^'.  J"  ' 
accomplUh  UtUe  becauM  of  con«ant  bicker- 
ing over  chalrmanahlp.  oc  protocol. 

1  m  tired  of  teiU  which  my  children  bring 
borne  from  kJiooI  telling  how  wonderful 
world  government  wlU  be  and  "ow  «lfl.h 
the  nsjl.  la.  not  to  give  away  everything 
ahe  ha.  earned  by  the  weat  of  her  brow. 

Im  tired  at  aniwerlng  begging  calls  or 
receiving  pUe.  ol  "gUnm«!"  maU  even  afwr 
nvlng  generomly  to  the  United  Fund.  My 
feet  li  KT.  lroa>.helpmg  out  at  rummage 
ule.  and  the  like  to  ralM  money  for  things 
which  my  huaband'.  tak  money  1.  »uppo.ed 

'"l^Tured.  Ured.  tired  of  the  Idea  that  «. 
education  I.  a  panacea  for  every  Ul  under 
the  sun. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  al  the  "better  women  s 
nuipalne.  thinking  they  have  to  have  an 
article  on  aei  In  each  current  taaue.        

rm  tired  of  having  to  run  to  turn  off  my 
radio  when  wnutty  Joke,  come  over  the  air. 
often  under  the  gul«  of  folk  King.. 

I'm  al«)  tired  of  having  to  cenMT  my 
current  magazines  before  letting  my  young- 
ster, read  tbem.  

I-m  tired  of  improving  my  property  ny 
nalnUng  and  adding  new  filtures.  only  to 
hive  my  ta»e.  doubled  becauM  of  thoM  Im- 

""Tiria^of  «>elng  the  hurt  look  to  the 
evea  oj  my  chUdren  when  they  wear  half- 
Mled  shoes  to  school  whUe  playmate.  who«! 
parent.  ai»  "on  the  dole"  get  shiny  new 
shoe,  to  flaunt. 

I'm  tired  of  Mrtng  people  who  h.ve  Mved 
diligently  being  penalized  for  their  thrift 
whUe  the  neer-do-well  1.  coddled  with  un- 
earned  benefits. 

Tet  I'm  .Ick  and  tired  of  seeing  people 
with  Inltutlve,  and  good  old  Tankee  tn- 
venulty  pushed  around  while  loafers  are 
being  paid  to  be  slothful.  Im  sick  of  thl. 
modern  psychology  which  U  so  different  from 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Book  of  Proverb.. 
I  am  tired  of  Melng  thl.  once  wonderful 
Ood-fearlng  nation  bowing  to  SaUn's  whim.. 
but  I  am  not  too  tired  to  pray. 


March  21,  1967 
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""ra  tired  of  the  cement  desert,  .wallowing 
up  lovely  tree,  and  making  penaoner.  home- 
uSia— all  in  the  name  of  tmlldoier-type 
progrew  or  code-rating  accommodaUon. 

raured  of  h«irlng  of  aU  the  "l«n. 
which  are  .uppoeed  to  take  the  place  ofthe 
ideala  and  Idea,  propounded  by  our  ooo- 
fearlng  forefather.,  who  died  that  we  might 
iTfrel.  rm  tired  of  having  theM  UberU«i 
taken  away  from  my  chUdren  .tep-by-.tep 
in  the  name  of  wclal  benefit.. 

im  tlr«l  of  being  told  that  it'.  slMy  or 
old  hat  to  beUeve  In  Ood's  Way.  and  that 

"^J'^tlred  of  hearing  that  Chrftmas 
carol,  .houldnt  be  part  of  a  Khool  concert. 
Im  tired  of  seeuig  our  police  offlcers 
rldlctiled  and  crUnlnals  exalted  during  rtoU 
and  "marches." 

I  am  Ored  of  begging  people  to  help  me 
In  the  home— then  having  them  turn  me 
down  b«:auM  they  might  mlsa  an  unem- 
ployment check. 

I  am  tired  of  Intermittent  phone  call,  dur- 
ing the  day  and  night  by  some  quack  who 
Uok  offense  at  a  letter  penned  to  the  local 
newspaper.  I  get  especially  ured  when  my 
Toungwen  are  wakened  from  nap.  by  thl.  oc 
by  advertising  or  Klldtlng  over  my  prlvata 
Une. 


Ripa*,  Wis.,  Cclcbratet  Bictk  of  Repobli- 
can  Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiwroNsm 
IN  TBE  BOUSE  OP  HH>RESENTATIVES 

Tvesday.  March  it,  1967 

Mr     STEIGER    of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 

Speaker    I  am  proud  to  represent  the 

birthplace  of  one  of  the  great  American 

political  p«rtle»-lhe  Republican  Party. 

In  February  of  1854.  at  the  call  of 
MaJ  Alvan  E.  Bovay.  the  first  recorded 
meeting  of  RepuhUcans  was  held  by  a 
number  of  Whigs,  Free  SoUers,  and  Etem- 
ocrats  In  the  CongregatlonaJ  Church  at 
Ripon.  In  Pond  du  Lac  County.  Wis. 

Perhaps  there  Is  no  better  description 
of  this  meeUng  that  that  given  by  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Harvey  in  the  Chatauquan, 
September  ISM,  from  which  I  quote: 
Oaiem  ow  !■•  e«"h"cam  P»itt 

Henry  WlJ«>n-.  m«  «~«  ""  "I  "«  S"" 
Poioer.  publiaied  to  1814.  while  Its  author 


wa.  Vlce-Preildent  of  the  United  SUtes.  to 
IW  chapter  on  the  "Origin  of  the  RcpubUcan 
party."  contain,  thee  word.: 

■One  of  the  earliest.  U  not  the  earliest,  of 
the  movement,  that  contemplatwl  definite 
fcctlon  and  the  formaUon  of  a  new  party  wa. 
niade  In  Blpon.  Fond  du  Lac  County.  Wi... 
in  the  early  month,  of  18M.  In  consequence 
o'  a  very  thorough  csnvaM.  conference,  and 
mneral  comparlKjn  of  view,  inaugurated  by 
A  E  Bovay.  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Whig  party,  among  the  Whig..  Free-SoUers. 
.nd  Democrat,  of  that  town.  A  csJl  was 
Usued  for  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the 
jrave  Issues  which  were  auumlng  an  aapect 
ol  such  alarming  Importance. 

■The  mrettog  thu.  called  was  held  In  the 


Bamsport  Foundation:  a  director  and  former 
president  of  the  dty  TM.C.A.  and  a  past 
member  of  the  NaUonal  TJg.CA.  board:  a 
pimdeot  of  tlie  WllUamapert  Community 
Welfare  Corporation,  forerunner  of  today*. 
United  Fund,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
manager,  of  the  Wlldwood  Cemetery.  Be 
wa.  alM}  active  to  Boy  Scouting  and  .port.- 
men'.  groups. 

Mr.  Person  had  the  distinction  of  Mrvlng 
as  chairman  of  various  nnanclal  campaigns 
which  ralud  almost  SS.OOO.QOO  In  Wllllsms- 
port. 

Amsn    FT.OOO     VICTIMS 

During  the  1936  flood  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  volunteer  hi.  services.  Be  alU} 
served  as  a  member  of  the  advlwwy  coun- 


eceded  him  to  ISO  as  president  of  the  Sun- 
Gaaette  Company:  two  daughters,  Mrs.  John 
B.  Oatea,  of  Clearfield,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Saucr. 
of  till.  city,  and  11  grandchildren. 

A  brother.  W.  Van  Peruin.  a  former  gen- 
eral manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Bun- 
Oazette.  died  In  November.  IMS. 


conireeatlonal   church   at   Blpon.   PebruariT     cU  to  the  Bed  Croma  OlKister  Committee 

The  Republican  Party  of  Pond  du  Lac 
County  and  Rlpon.  Wis.,  celebrated  this 
pa.sl  weekend  the  founding  of  our  great 
political  party  at  Rlpon.  I  congratulate 
them  on  their  observance  of  this  wonder- 
ful occasion. 


J.  E.  Persoo,  Retired  Cily  PobUsker 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  19S7 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  north  central 
Pennsylvania  has  just  passed  away. 
With  his  passing  John  E.  Person  reminds 
us  of  the  outsUndlng  leadership  which 
he  gave  to  his  region  of  Pennsylvania 
for  many  years.  In  community,  fra- 
ternal, religious,  educational,  economic 
affairs,  and  In  the  news  field  as  well,  he 
served  on  many  boards  and  through  his 
energetic  personality  and  by  tremendous 
activity  he   achieved   rewarding   results 

The 


He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustee* 
of  tbe  old  Commlitee  of  100  formed  during 
the  depresilon  to  rebablUuie  Wlllamsport 
mdustrl&tly.  He  served  on  committees  of  the 
loc&l  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  wa*  a  di- 
rector of  the  State  Chamber  and  member  of 
the  U-S.  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
He  had  a  close  aasoclAUon  with  DlckiniOD 
Seminary  and  Lycoming  College,  serving  on 
Ita  board  and  for  a  number  of  years  as  treas- 
urer. In  1967  he  was  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  otf  IclterB  by  the  college. 

A  member  of  Pine  Street  MethodUt  Church 
Elnce  l&W.  Mr.  Person  held  numerous  ofBclal 
posJUoDS.  including  trustee  for  SO  years  and 
lay  delegate  to  church  conferencea.  He  was 
a  former  superintendent  of  the  church  school 
and  bad  taught  both  adult  and  youth  classes. 
Be  had  sefred  also  as  chairman  of  Wll- 
llamsporl's   Inter   Race   Committee.      ~ 

MKICBKX    or     MASONIC     CaOUPS 

His  fraternal  and  civic  associations  In- 
cluded membership  in  John  F.  Laedlein 
Lodge  No.  707.  T.  and  A.M  ;  33rd  degree  mem- 
ber of  the  Wllllamsport  ConalBtory:  member 
of  Baldwin  II  CommonderT.  Knights  Temp- 
lar; a  pest  president  and  district  deputy 
governor  of  the  Klwanls  Club:  the  Rom 
Club;  Sigma  DelU  Chi.  national  Journalism 
society:  Delta  Tau  Delta,  social  fraternity: 
Plunkette  Creek  Foundation;  the  Lycom- 
ing Historical  Society;  the  Texas  and  Block- 
house Fish  and  Oame  Club,  and  the  Wll- 
Uamaport  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Person  had  »en,-ed  some  yean  ago  as 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
PublUhers  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Members  of  the  Associated  Press. 

His  leadership  In  Pennsylvania  Journalism 


for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  man 

article  from  the  Wllllamsport  Grit,  which        ^^  .^«..,„.^,  ,„ „,.. 

follows^  Indicates  the  dimensions  of  the  .,,„  recognized  when  he  wa«  awarded  a  scroll 

breadth  and  depth  of  his  personal  impact  by  the  PW-P-A.  for  dlstlngulBhed  service  as  a 


on  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens: 
3.  K.  Person  Dixs,  BsnmBi  Citt  Publishm 

John  E.  Person,  77.  of  023  Second  Avenue. 
reUred  president  and  board  chairman  of  the 
6un-Oazette  Company  and  a  Wllllamsport 
civic  leader  for  more  than  &0  yean,  died 
at  10  pjn  Saturday.  March  18.  1967.  In  the 
Doctor's     Convalescent     Home.     Sellnsgrove. 

Although  Mr.  Person  had  been  in  lU  health 
for  a  number  of  yean,  death  came  unexpect- 
edly as  the  result  oT  a  heart  attack. 

He  had  served  as  president  of  the  8un- 
Oaxette  Company  from  1936  unUl  his  re- 
tirement in   19«3. 

Until  lUneaa  forced  a  curtailment  of  his 
acuviuas  about  16  yean  ago.  Mr.  Person  was 
an  offlcer,  director,  or  advisory  member  of 
32  community  organizations  and  agenclea. 

HOSTTTAL    BOARD    MCHBKR 

He  had  been  a  member  of  tbe  board  of 
managen  of  the  Wllllamsport  Hospital  from 
1030  to  1950  and  had  served  part  of  that  time 
on  the  hospital*!  execuUve  committee. 

Mr.  Person  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  James  V.  Brown  Free  Public 
Library  for  3«  yean  and  a  past  preeldent 
of  the  board  before  his  retirement  from  acUve 
membership  in  1961. 

He  had  been  a  director  of  the  former  Weat 
Br&nch  Bank  and  TYust  Company;  a  member 
of  the  admlnlstratlTe  committee  of  the  Wll- 


publtsher   for  his   many  efforts   to   advance 
the  Journalism  profession  in  the  state. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  committee  which 
helped  organize  the  department  of  journal- 
lam  at  Pennsylvania  StAte  University.  He 
also  served  on  numerous  other  committees  in 
tbe  P.KPA  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Person  had  been  senior  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Sabbath  School 
Association  and  the  honorary  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Christian  Ed- 
ucation. 

In  1939.  Grit  Publishing  Company  present- 
ed Mr.  Person  an  Award  for  Meritorious 
Community  Service. 

Mr.  Person  was  born  May  21.  1889.  in  Wll- 
llamsport. the  son  of  Elmer  E.  and  Sophia 
Oentenlauer  Person.  He  worked  part-time 
for  the  WUllamsport  Sun  ae  a  reporter  as 
early  as  1906:  attended  Lehigh  University 
from  1908  to  1910;  became  a  full-time  report- 
er on  the  Sun  in  1910  and  was  promoted  to 
telegraph  editor  In  1913.  city  editor  In  1913 
and  to  editor  in   1918 

Mr  Person  was  named  general  manager  of 
the  Sun-Garette  Company  In  1932.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  company  In  1938  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directon  in  19««. 
He  retired  as  board  chairman  Jan.  16.  1964 
but  continued  as  a  director  until  his  death. 
Surviving  are  his  wl/e.  the  former  l^nna 
Mae  Braddock:  his  son,  John  E  .  Jr.,  who  suc- 


CoBtrcisioaal  ScboUrs  Profran 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

OF   OKKQON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21.  1967 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  lu  many  blessings  and  what  we 
Oregonians  consider  points  of  superior- 
ity over  most  ol  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Oregon  does  have  the  factor  of  being 
located  a  considerable  distance  from  our 
Nation's  Capital.  There  are  those  who 
would  consider  this  one  of  Oregon's 
blessings,  but  it  does  make  it  dilBcult  for 
our  schools'  young  people  to  learn  first 
hand  the  operations  of  our  National 
Goverrunent. 

In  an  effort  to  make  this  National 
Oovemment  come  clear  and  alive  to 
many  of  Oregon's  young  people.  Mrs. 
Dellenbsck  and  I  have  instituted  a  pro- 
gram which  we  call  our  congressional 
scholars  program.  We  asked  the  school 
authorities  of  Oregon's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  to  select  from  represent- 
ative high  schools  all  over  the  district  a 
total  of  eight  high  school  Juniors.  'We 
specified  only  that  the  young  people  se- 
lected be  particularly  able  to  learn  and 
profit  from  a  week  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital and  that  they  be  willing  and  able 
to  pass  along  to  their  fellow  students  in 
their  respecUve  counties  what  they 
learned  here.  Transportation  expenses 
would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  educaUon 
districts  involved.  'While  In  Washing- 
ton the  scholars  would  be  guests  of  the 
Dellenback  family. 

Prom  some  hundred  or  so  applicants, 
eight  outstanding  young  people  were  se- 
lected by  Oregon  school  authorities  as 
such  congressional  scholars.  Last  week 
Mrs.  Dellenback.  the  children,  and  I  were 
pleased  to  have  living  in  our  home  with 
us  four  of  them:  namely.  Da\'ld  Ander- 
son, of  Coos  Bay.  Oreg.:  RosaUe  Neal.  of 
Brookings.  Oreg.:  Michele  RoberU.  of 
Ashland.  Oreg.;  and  Douglas  Robertson. 
of  Springfield.  Oreg.  We  were  Im- 
pressed and  thrilled  with  each  of  these 
young  people. 

This  week  we  have  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing »ith  us  the  remaining  four:  ruimely. 
Peter  Jensen,  of  Medford.  Oreg.:  Bruce 
Johnson,  of  Eugene.  Oreg.:  Steven  MiUe- 
man.  of  Murphy.  Oreg.:  and  Randy 
Slockdale.  of  Reedsport.  Oreg.  Again 
we  have  been  Impressed  and  thrilled  with 
these  young  people  and  their  promise  of 
future  contributions  to  good  government. 
While  here  we  have  sought  to  give 
Uiese  scholars  an  opportunity  to  meet 
some  ol  the  people  and  observe  some  of 
the  prtxedures  and  structures  through 
which  and  in  which  our  National  Gov- 
ernment lives  and  performs  Its  functions. 
Both  they  and  we  have  been  busy. 
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In  part  I  menUon  this  program  UxJay 
with  the  thought  that  other  Congress- 
men mUht  be  intrigued  by  the  Idea  and 
SSmelnvolved  In  and  ^prove  on  toe 
basic  Idea  for  resldenU  of  their  own  dls- 
?^U  T  taow  that  such  involvement 
luis  been  a  most  satisfying  experience  for 
the  r)eUenbacks. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   aCOTB    DAKOTA 
IN  THK  HODSK  OI-  BEPMSZNTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  Morch  21,  IKT 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Irri- 
gation and  ReclamaUon  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Interior  and  lnfUl»r,  *'■ 
fairs  committee  has  been  holdUig  hear- 
ings on  the  well  known  central  Arizona 
project.  The  hearings  have  broi«ht  out 
lamt  valuables  information  rela"**  <^ 
tte  water  resources  in  the  South  and 
Southwest.  ^  J     „ 

Governor  Love  of  Colorado  n»de  a 
nwMt  comprehensive  statement  in  his 
appearance  before  the  subcommittee,  and 
I  would  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
who  is  interested  In  obtaining  a  picture 
of  water  and  the  distribution  of  water  in 
the  Southwest  to  read  his  statement. 

I  obtained  unanimous  consent  of  the 
jubcommittee  to  place  in  the  Cokcris- 
MONU.  Ricoao.  however,  the  questioning 
of  Governor  Love  by  Chairman  Wayi« 
Asrauu..    I  did  this  because  I  believe 
the  facts  and  Information  brought  out 
In    this    questioning    should    be    made 
available  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
I  feel  that  if  the  membership  can  obtam 
from  these  quesUons  and  the  r»ponses 
of    the   Governor,    a   better   picture   of 
southwest  water,  the  position   on   the 
central  Arizona  project,  as  weU  as  water 
division   generally,   will   be  vastly   im- 
proved. 
The  statement  follows: 
Bir     A»ro<AU.   Mr.    CbilnMn.    I    wUb    to 
commend  th.  Govtmor  and  hu  .t»ll  lor  • 
very     con.lder«l  .nd  very  ""Pf'^'fi!; 
menl  under  U>e  clrcum.t«nM».    I  ">l°* '^^ 
when  the  Oovemor  rtrfer.  to  the  f»«  th»t  the 
lntere«.  ot  Colormdo  h»ve  leigely  l»en  Ig- 
nored by  the  AdmlnUtiaUon  In  lu  prewt.- 
tlonA.  he  1.  bringing  <o  u.  .  .utement  ol 
(act  u  It  really  Is.    Colorado  happen,  to  ba»e 
been  the  big  brother  on  thu  river  ever  ilnce 
the  beginning.     Aa  the  Oovemor  KatM.  lu 
contribution   to  the  Colorado  Blver  ay.lem 
U  about  70  per  cent  plus. 

Aa  I  aald  before.  I  take  no  laaue  whatK)- 
ever  with  the  Colorado  River  Compact  and 
lu  dlvulona.     There  are  beneBU  Bowing  In 
both  .re.6.    Neither  do  I  take  any  We  w  th 
the  Upper  Baaln  Compart,  but  In  each  In- 
atance  the  aUte  of  Colorado  ha.  volunlarlly 
and  willingly  atated  It.  poaltlon  to  work  with 
It.  neighbor.,  even  to  th.  extent  ol  releMlng 
for  beneBU  Mcured  any  right.  It  might  have 
to  more  than  certain  amounu  ot  water  and 
certain    percentage,   of    the  Baaln  JunJ  °' 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act.     And  IJblnlc 
that  thU  Uiould  be  conMdered  by  everybody. 
It  ha.  been  conaldered   by  thl.  Committee 
very  well   but  It  aeem.  to  me.  there  are  pM- 
Dle  in  the  AdmlnHtratlon  that  pay  no  more 
attenUon   to   the«  wpiltl..  than   U>«T   Paj 
attention  to  »me  of  the  problem,  of  getting 
to  other  planet..  , 


The  Governor.-  reference  at  the  bo""™ 
of  owe  7  to  OolonKJo'.  portUon  and  what 
S.lS^o  got  out  of  the  Color«Jo  B""  Stor- 
an  Act  and  what  It  la  artlng  for  In  a"a 
JSal^lonl.  certainly  timely    *i"  J^*  °°'- 
ernor'.  reference  on  page  8  to  the  Almlf""- 
tr^tlon-.   National    Water   Commlaalon    pro- 
^"rSi  moet  tunely     ™' '*'* '^,"?« ''f^ 
ifColorado  or  any  of  the  tipper  BMln  .lalM. 
aa  tar  a.  that  U  concerned,  or  »hy J^  ™ 
JUer  Baaln  .Ute.  would  have  to  wi^t  to 
take  care  of  their  Internal  problem,  until  a 
National  CoramlMlon  spoke,  even  though  the 
^ul^  had  .lr«wl,  been  d«:lded  "Pon  '»< 
ti»m.  IE  beyond  my  Imagination  and  I  can- 
not undemtand  the  mind  P">«-"  ">' "  "?; 
dividual  that  would  write  that  Into  a  report 
NOW.  Governor,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
your  .tatement  becauae  It  1.  well  placed,  but 
I  do  have  aome  figure,  that  I  wlah  to  pre«nt 
to  you  and  see  whether  or  not  fou  are  In  rea- 
wnable  agreement,  keeping  In  mind  that  I 
UM  thouaand.  ln.te«l   of   getting  Jown    to 

> ._   .1  ..u  r.A*  aa  T  relate  tne  BltU* 


^  hundr^a  ot  acre  '«' "}  "''".if ^'", 
'     — lorado  and  the  upper 


atlon  a.  It  applle.  to  Col< .  - 

alin  .UtM^and  the  Lower  Baaln  atate.  on 
the  water  aupplle.  ot  the  river. 

Dnder  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1»W. 
the  Lower  Ba.ln  wa.  given  an  "««"■"»"  °' 
Mven  and  a  half  million  acre-feet  of  water 
"  be  delivered  at  Lee  Perry.  At  «>'  ■«f 
ume.  there  waa  to  be  Mven  and  a  balf  nUl- 
Uon  acre-feet  of  water  to  the  Upper  Baaln 
before  any  dlvlalon  ol  .urpluM.  wa.  to  oe 
conaldered.  _,.»,  .».»* 

Are  vou  in  reaaonable  agreement  with  that 
statement  ot  the  Colorado  Bl»«r  O*"!*"' 
Governor  Lov..  Tea.  I  certainly  am.  The 
intent  of  the  comp«rt  wwi  that  there  wa.  to 
be  an  equal  dlvlelon  and  the  Mven  and  a  hall 
and  »ven  and  a  halt  wa.  the  number  that 
wa.  thought  to  be  true  at  that  time. 

Mr  AOTMAti.  A.  I  under.tand  your  pd- 
tlon  a.  spokeunan  for  Colorado  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  you  are  not  quite  .ure  whether  or 
not  you  go  along  with  the  Ph"»<'P''T  «^" 
the  Lower  BMln  geU  Kven  and  a  hall  mJl- 
Uon  acre-feet  ot  water  regardleM  ct  what 
amount  of  water  1.  In  the  river  a.  It.  Brat 
entitlement,  1.  that  right? 

Governor  Lov»  No,  I  do  not  go  along  with 
that  concept  at  the  preMnt  tune.  I  vrtll  not 
make  a  lengthy  u-gument  on  It,  but  I  will 
eunply  aay  I  make  no  auch  conooaalon  at  this 
moment.  .    ,        ., 

Mr  AsFiMAU,  Now.  the  Upper  Baaln.  enu- 
tlement  under  the  rtudy  of  the  la.t  35  yew. 
of  the  river-.  Bow  would  be  wmethlngllke 
Ihla,  M  a  minimum.  U  I  am  correct.  TOece 
would  be  given  to  the  .tate  of  Arliona  60,000 
aere-teet  ot  water  a.  the  Brat  entitlement  of 
the  Upper  Baaln  becauae  of  It.  pMltlon  in  the 
Upper  Baaln. 

Governor  Lova.  That  1.  right. 
Mr    ASTO1AI.L.  There  would  be  lemalnlng 
all  million  300.000  acre-feet  of  water  to  be 
divided  among  the  Upper  BaMn  .tate.,  U  that 
correct?      Approximately   so? 

Governor  Lova  Well,  again  I  do  not  con- 
cede that  la  all  that  we  are  entlUed  to  but 
on  the  hlatorlcal  flow  of  the  river,  «  jo'l 
do  Brat  aUocate  the  Brat  seven  and  a  half  to 
the  Lower  Baaln,  that  8J  would  be  the  re- 
mainder at  that  point,  yea.  ,^  _     .  ^ 

Mr  AsriNAix  And,  there  would  be  taken 
from  that  approximately  700,000  acre-feet  of 
water  becaUM  of  loa.  by  evaporation  from 
the  three  mam  reaervoUa,  that  U,  the  PJarn- 
ing  Gorge,  the  Glen  Canyon  and  the  Cure- 
cantl  Beaervolra,  U  that  correct? 
Governor  Lovi.  That  U  right. 
Mr  AsplNAix.  Leaving  approximately  five 
and  a  haU  mllUon  acre-feet  to  be  uaed  by 
the  Upper  Baaln  .Utea  with  Colorado  under 
lU  com^ct  to  receive  61  and  75/lOOtha  per 
cent,  Utah,  M  per  cent.  Wyoming  14  per 
cent,  and  New  Meilco,  11  and  M/loOth.  per 
cent,  I.  that  correct? 

Governor  Lova.  Tea.  Thow  are  the  provl- 
dona  In  the  dlvlalon,  the  allocaUona  of  the 
UDDCr  Baaln  Compact. 

Mr  AwiHAtx.  N^,  ualng  the  peroentagM 
and  tiM  figure  of  five  mllUon  .nd  a  haU  acre- 


feet  Colorado  then  would  be  entitled  to  two 
mill  on  84S,M0  aere-teet  ot  water.  Colorado-. 
Sea  pre-8torage  Act,  pra-lSM;  bave  l«en 
1!^  to  be  about  a  mllUon  700,000  acre-feet,  U 
that   correct? 

Governor  Lovi,  That  la  correct, 
Mr  AspiMAix   Which  would  leave  Colorado 
entitled  to  development  of  one  million  146.- 
aSO  acre-feet  of  water  after  19M. 

Governor  Lovi.  And  again,  '  »p"'f '"'"; 
)ect  even  on  the  minimum  baaU  that  we 
are    talking    about. 

Mr  Asl-rNAix.  Now,  the  Colorado  Storage 
Act  dupoeltlon  in  acre-feet  of  water  to  each 
Upper  Basin  .Ute  I.  a.  foUo-.:  to  Colorada 
Florida,  10,000  acre-feet,  to  Paonla,  10,000 
Icre-feit  to  allt,  B,000  aere-teet.  to  Smith 
^k,  B,ol)0  aere-teet  and  to  the  ""«  mver 
SSeiriin,  nothing,  making  a  total  c^  M.OOO 
Si-teet  ol  waterr  a.  tar  a.  '»«  C<"°™"*° 
River  Storage  pro)ect  waa  concerned,  out  erf 
the  one  mUUon  146,250  ««-'«'J°,  "?i.^ 
the  aUte  of  Colorado  wa.  mtlUed,  i.  that 

"S^Jroor  Lov..  That   la  coirect,  Mr.   A.- 

"lU^"  AapiKAL.,.  Wyoming,  La  Barge,  UflOO 
«a,.,eet,  Lyman.  10,000  «"-'?«^  ,^ 
akadee,  185.000  acre-feet,  for  a  toUl  of  188,000 
acre-feet,  to  Wyoming. 

Governor  Lovi.  That  is  right. 

Mr      AaFiMAix.  Utah,    the    Centn^  Utah 

S"t'~^^^r;  'siii^'t^To^-'ic^r  - ; 

'^r«^'S^^T>s  right,  Mr.  Chalr- 
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Mr  AsFiNAU..  New  Mexico,  under  provl- 
.lon.  of  the  Colorado  Storage  Project, 
Hammond,  only,  10,000  acre-feet, 
oovemor  Lova.  That  la  right. 
Ifr  AapiWAli..  Now,  the  authortaatlon  since 
tba  Colorado  storage  Act  for  reclamation  de- 
velopment to  Colorado,  the  .hare  of  Savery- 
Pot  Hook,  18,000  acre-feet,  Boatwlck  Park. 
3  OOO  acre-feet.  Pmltland  MeMt,  38,000  Kre- 
teet.  Prylngpan-ArkanM.,  »•»«',  "f^"'^ 
tran.-mountaln  verrton,  for  a  total  of  138,300 
u:re-feet.    la  that  correct? 

Governor  Lova.  That  1.  right.  ^  _  „, 

Mr.   Awn..t.L.  To  Wyoming,  lU  .hare  of 
Savery-Pot  Hook,  10,000  acre-fMt. 
Oovemor  Lon.  That  1.  right. 
Mr    AarnvAU.    Por  Utah,  nothing.    So  far 
Governor  Lovi.  THat  u  right 
Mr  AaiiHAU,.  To  the  aUte  ot  New  Mexico, 
San  Juan  Chama,  110,000  acre-feet.  Navaho. 
264,000  acre-feet,  tor  a  total  of  384,000  acre- 
feet,     I.  that  correct? 

Governor  Lovi.  That  U  correct. 
Mr  Aotinall.  In  other  word.,  the  com- 
bined authorization,  of  the  Colorado  Stor- 
age Act  and  thoM  "Ince  Ita  paf***- J^  " 
SSorado.  188J0O  «:re-teet,  to  Utah,  226,000 
«:re-teet,  to  Wyoming,  1M,000  aere-teet,  1o 
New  Mexico,  874.000  aere-teet.  keeping  In 
mind  the  aUocatlon.  ot  Colorado^  61  and 
76/100  per  cent.  Utah.  33  per  cent.  Wyoming 
14  per  cent,  and  New  Mexico  11  and  36/100 
per  cent.  _  . 

oovemor  Lovi.  That  la  right.  With  Colo- 
rado entlOed  to  almo.t  83  pw  ■*;«  "^.'^ 
Upper  Baaln  water,  a.  a  matUr  of  fact  M 
It  a^d.  today,  we  have  authorised  le«  than 
any  other  state  Ui  the  Upper  Baaln. 

Mr  A^lMAU..  The  Governor  U  correct  and 
that  ia  the  rea«>n.  of  course,  that  I  «»  ualng 
thew  Bgur...  to  rtiow  that  Colorado  wwch  l. 
producing  70  per  cent  of  the  ^^-X^"' 
fng  with  lu  neighbor,  alnce  »»» Jo„"^! 
prleent  time,  today  atand.  In  "«  poamon 
St  only  having  188500  acre-feet.  Utah.  M5.- 
Sio  aire-teet*  Wyoming.  IM.OOO  acr.-f«t. 
and  New  Mexico.  374.000  acre-feet.  f»i"^ 
Colorado  la  entitled  to  more  than  the  com- 
bined  allocatlona  of   the  other   three. 

Now.  to  come  to  the  provisions  of  B.B^ 
3300  keeping  In  mind  that  the  reaMi  that 
tt^  pn5i^  in  Color«lo  «  ".P^'JJ^ 
be  authorlMd  la  because  of  th.  tort  that 
Colorado  ha.  not  h«I  It.  «|UltabU  «ro^"« 
and  theM  proJecU  have  been  nirveyed  and 


are  ready  to  go.  the  Colorado  Anlmaa-la- 
Pllta  Project  would  be  112.000  aere-teet. 
bolore.  Project  would  be  87.000  acre-feet. 
San  Miguel  would  be  85X)00.  Weat  Divide 
iouldbe  78.000  acre-feet  and  the  Dallaa 
Creek  Divide  would  be  37.000  acre-feet,  or 
a  total  ot  307.000  aere-teet  plus  what  there 
i.  In  the  atorage  project  and  .mce.  would 
be  583J00  acre-feet  or  a  total  that  Colorado 
U  aaklng  for.  683,300  aere-teet  lor  lU  devel- 
opment under  the  provisions  ot  Ihla  bill  and 
everything  preceding  thla  bUl. 

New  Mexico  la  asking  tor  34,000  acre-feet 
In  the  Animal  LaPUta,  plus  Ita  stxKage  act, 
and  alnce,  of  374,000  aere-teet  or  408,000  acre- 
feet  Thla  then,  would  provide  that  Colo- 
rado with  It.  61  and  75  00.  per  cent  would 
be  5*3,000  acre-feet.  New  ««'">«' '*;  J^ 
11  and  25  OOe  per  cent  rtght  would  be  408,000 
sere-feet,  Utah,  with  23  per  cent  enUtlement, 
would  be  225.000  acre-feet  and  Wyoming. 
with  14  per  cent,  would  be  199.000  acre-feet. 
These  are  the  equlUe.  a.  far  m  the  amount. 
are  concerned. 

Now  thl.  doe.  not  tell  the  story  becauee 
It  doe.  not  take  Into  consideration  waters 
in  use  under  rlghU  before  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Act.  I  want  to  put  thl.  In  the  rec- 
ord In  Colorado.  pr»-Storage  Act.  a.  I  «iia 
before,  one  million  700.000  Kre-feet.  Since 
the  Storage  Act.  with  the  provision  of  HJl. 
3300,  683J00  acre-feet.  The  Denver-Dillon 
Diversion,  150,000  aere-teet,  and  the  Home- 
stead Diversion.  70.000  acre-feet,  with  a  total 
ot  two  million  483,200  aere-teet,  keeping  In 
mind  that  Colorado-,  ahare  under  what  ha. 
been  in  the  river  In  the  last  36  years  would 
be  two  million  846.340  acre-feet,  lea  the 
amount  that  I  have  )u.t  quoted  to  you  of 
tiro  mlUlon  483,300  acre-feet,  would  leave 
Colorado  still  entiUed.  even  U  these  project, 
were  constructed  In  the  next  year,  to  approl- 
Imntely  380,000  acre-feet. 

Governor,  are  you  In  agreement,  approx- 
Unalely,  or  reawmably  ao.  with  thla  «ate- 

ment?  ».    .<  w 

Governor  Lovi.  I  certainly  am.  Althenak 
of  repeating  1  think  It  Is  well  to  «reM  that 
a.  you  have  said,  in  addition  to  the  equity 
oe  lack  thereof  a.  far  aa  the  aUotmenta,  the 
entlUement  to  Uie  various  sUtes,  I  think  It 
need,  to  be  .tresaed  that  even  with  the  au- 
thorteaUon  of  the  Ave  projects  that  H  R.  3300 
contemplate  for  Colorado,  that  Colorado 
would  not  be  using  even  at  the  minimal  fig- 
ure, you  have  uaed,  which  are  baaed  on  the 
historical  Bow  In  recent  year.,  even  at  Uieae 
mlnUnal  figure.  Colorado  would  not  be  using 
all  of  lu  entitlement  under  the  compact. 
Upper  Basin  Compact. 

Mr  AaroJAix.  And.  In  relation  to  Uie  p«- 
cenuige.  to  which  each  Upper  Baaln  Mate  la 
enUtled.  Colorado  would  not  be  overriding 
11.  right,  at  aU.  1.  th.t  correct? 

Governor  Lova.  We  are  not  even  with  tlMae 
entltlemenu.  these  authorlxauon.  which,  we 
seek,  we  would  not  be  encroaching  upon  tlie 
right,  of  any  other  atate. 
Mr.  AspWALi,.  Thank  you  very  much. 


"NeeJ  for  Passaf c  of  A*  Dairy  lapoit 
Act  of  1967" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KAMSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBKSENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  19S7 
Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  desperate 
economic   plight  of   America's   farmers 
should  be  the  cause  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern to  every  thinking  American, 

Farm   debt   Is   at   an   all-time  high. 
There  Is  a  disturbing  exodus  of  farm 


families  to  urban  centers  because  agri- 
cultural Income  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  increases  in  income  df  other  seg- 
ments of  the  naUonal  economy. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  has  made  the 
farmers-  plight  so  Intolerable,  we  are  now 
witnessing  eruptions  of  open  violence  In 
the  dairy  Industry— the  causes  of  which 
are  purely  economic.  Similar  unrest  Is 
widespread  throughout  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  Wheat  Belt,  and  I  am  sure  It  is  true 
also  in  other  sections  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Unfortunately,  the  Johnson  admln- 
Utration,  while  recognizing  the  dilBcult 
position  in  which  farmers  find  them- 
selves has  thus  Jar  given  little  more  than 
Upservice  to  helping  to  alleviate  oondl- 
Uons  contributing  to  this  situaUon, 

Dairy  farmers  have  protested  long  and 
loud  the  policies  of  the  administration 
on  imports  of  dairy  items  in  competition 
to  domesUcally  produced  dairy  products. 
All  members  of  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegaUon  have  joined  with  more  than 
40  Senators  and  50  RepresenUtlves  in 
sponsoring  the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1967 '  to  restrict  imports  of  dairy 
products.  ,   .. , 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
legislation,  the  Kansas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  1029  on  March  13,  1967, 
recommending  prompt  enactment  of  the 
•Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967,"  I  insert  the 
resoluUon  in  the  Rxcoin  at  this  point: 

HOTTSK  CONCVBIIKT  RESOt-tmON  1039 

A  Concurrent  BeaoluUon  commending  the 
Kanu.    congreMlonol    delegation    tor    lu 
support   ot    the    -Dairy   Import   Act   ot 
1987  -    and    urging    the   CongreM    of    the 
United  States  to  promptly  paM  tHU  bill 
Whereas,  Effective  Import  controla  of  for- 
eign-produced  dairy    products    I.    lndl.pen- 
.able  to  dairy  farmers  and  of  extreme  Im- 
portance to  the  general  public;  and 

Whereas,  -TheM  controls  are  Important  to 
.How  farmers  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
parity  ;Hlce.  lor  their  milk  and  butterfat; 
and 

Whereas,  AdUevement  ot  parity  price  goala 
cannot  be  attained  If  Urge-scale  Import,  are 
permitted;  and 

Whereas,  Import  conuols  are  necewiary  u 
United  Statea  farmer,  are  to  coinpete  wit* 
Imporu   made    cheap    through   mibaldy   ar- 

rangemenu;  and  ^ 

Whereas,  Prom  1953  to  1985  the  Import 
IncreaM  was  76-,;  In  1966  It  wa.  433%  and 
n  u  estimated  that  In  1987  Imporu  will 
.how  an  IncreaM  of  587",  above  1953;  and 

Whereaa,  Legislation  ha.  been  Introduced 
In  both  the  Senate  and  House  ot  Representa- 
tive, of  CongreM  providing  tor  a  "Dairy 
Import  Act  ot  1987 -;  and 
'  Whereas,  The  United  States  senators  from 
Kansas,  and  the  members  ot  Congrea.  rep- 
lesentlng  each  ot  the  congreMlonal  dlstncu 
have  aponsored  these  bills:   and 

Where..,  -The  only  recourse  appear,  to  be 
enact  legialatlon  now  before  Congress  which 
IS  enUtled  the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967  : 
Now,  therefore. 

Be  «  roolred  bii  the  House  0/  Rcpresenf- 
affrei  o/  (lie  Stole  o/  Karuai.  the  Senate 
concurring  therein:  -That  we  hereby  com- 
mend the  Kansas  members  of  CongreM. 
United  States  Senators  Prank  CarlMn  and 
James  Pearson,  and  RepresentatlvM  Robert 
Dole.  Chester  Mlie.  Gamer  Shrlver.  Joe 
Ekubltl  and  Larry  Winn,  for  their  acUon. 
In  Introducing  and  supporting  legislation 
entitled  the  -Dairy  Import  Act  ol  19eT-;  and 
that  we  alrongly  urge  the  CongrM.  to  act 
promptly  and  enact  thl.  legislation;  and 

Be  U  further  retolved:  That  th.  MCretary 
of    state    be   directed   to   trananlt   enroUad 


copies  ot  thl.  rwolutlon  to  the  Preeldent  ot 
the  United  Slates  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  the  state  of  Kansas  and  to 
the  United  State.  MCietary  of  agriculture, 
and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  committee,  on 
agriculture  ol  the  United  State.  Senate  and 
Houae  of  RepreMntatlvea 

I  hereby  certify  mat  the  above  Concurrent 
Reaolutloo  trlguoated  In  the  House,  and  wa. 
adopted  by  that  body  March  13.  1987. 
Joma   J.   GOMAOO. 
SpeaKer  o/  the  Uovie. 
L.  D.  Hazin. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  HoHse- 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  March  14.  1987. 
John  Camcma. 
Freiidmt  of  the  Senate. 

RaLTB  K.   ZABKia. 

Secretory  of  Ute  Senate. 


n*  CIA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Jsiw  Tout 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1967 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  WOR 
radio  and  television  sUtion  in  Buffalo. 
N  y  had  an  excellent  editorial  recently 
on  the  need  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  helping  to  combat  commu- 
nism. 

A  great  deal  of  unhealthy  criticism  has 
been  heaped  upon  this  Agency  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  disclosures  of  some  of  Ita 
methods  of  operation.  I  And  It  heart- 
ening, Uierefore,  to  read  an  occasional 
article  or  editorial  which  makes  sense, 
and  does  not  reflect  signs  of  hysteria 
often  born  of  political  expediency, 

■With  pennissJon,  I  wish  to  bring  this 
editorial  which  follows  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

•Thi  CIA" 
We  don-t  undentand  why  there-,  k)  much 
crying  over  the  CIA's  mvolvement  with  the 
Naoonal  Student  AsMdatlon  to  help  fight 
Ccnununlam.  The  CIA  1.  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Its  mlMlon  U  to  gather  InteUlgence.  and. 
in  tome  case,  to  apply  thl.  "'«'"g'°«  '? 
operauons  against  the  enemy.  In  tnl.  day 
mna  age.  the  gathering  of  Intelligence  U  a 
compUeated.  devlou.  busUieM.  it  is  not  pos- 
sible oidlnanly.  to  gather  mtelUgence  b, 
knocking  on  the  enemy-,  door,  and  a^ng 
lum  whafa  gomg  on.  whether  we  Ilk.  it 
or  not,  the  United  State.  Is  s  world  power. 
History  ha.  put  us  In  a  position  where  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  take  on  immense  re- 
qxinslbllltles. 

The  CIA  hM  become  .  neceMory  cvllMn 
helping  u.  fight  Communism  abroad.  The 
Communist,  have  made  great  Uiroad.  m  .tu- 
dent  organlaatlona  abroad,  and  are  u^ng 
them  as  a  weapon  against  the  United  Statea. 
We  cant  aOord  to  etand  Idly  by  aivd  watch 
the  CommunlBia  take  the  Initiative 

We  do  agree  that  the  ClA  needs  w  be  kept 
under  control,  and  both  the  president  and 
congrea  ahould  keep  a  constant  check  on 
the  CIA,  to  make  sure  It  doe.  not  turn  Into 
a  giatapo. 

At  the  same  time,  aa  an  Intelligence  agency 
It  is  enutled  to  have  secrets.  Tboee  whoare 
trying  to  unravel  all  ot  lu  secreu.  and  eipoM 
them  to  the  world,  are  not  doing  the  nation 
a  service.  In  thla  caae,  the  national  InteiMt 
demands  that  we  balance  our  rtght  to  know 
against  our  need  to  survive. 
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VM.  Cmp  ia  tkc  M«kuf 

EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKB    < 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK  ! 


Off  LOinSLU** 

m  THE  Honsi  or  amiBSBNTAwVlia 

Tuetday.  Marcfi  21.  <M7 
Mr  RABICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  allowed 
to  proceed  unchecked.  XJNO  InterferenM 
Into  the  affairs  of  South-West  Africa  will 
soon  be  advanced  beyond  the  point  or 
no  return  and  another  stable,  self-sup- 
porting country  will  faU  prey  toj  the 
cultural  destroyers  of  the  Dnlted  Na- 
tion* Organization. 

United  Nations  "Ad  Hoc  Committee 
for  South  Africa'— Canada,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States,  represented  by  Arthur 
Goldberg— proposals  dated  March  15. 
1967  set  forth  the  guldeUnes  for  taking 
the  country  and  establishing  a  -puppet" 
government— mission  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  opening  of  business  at  the  22d  reg- 
ular session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  past  such  procedure  has  re- 
sulted in  chaos,  bloodshed,  disruption  of 
lives,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  war,  whether  It  be  called 
peacekeeping,  police  action,  or  screen  of 
defense  for  pacification-  ! 

I  insert  the  March  15,  1M7.  retiort  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
"Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Southj-West 
Africa"  into  the  Ricoao  at  this  point: 

PtOPOULS   SUBKITTTO    tT    C»K«D«.    iTAtT.    »MO 

TBI  UMrrm  Statis  of  AMiaJCA 
The   Xd   Hoc  Committee  foi   South  West 

Africa.  „.. 

CoiuldeHntr  that  by  ra«oluUa3  214(  (ZZI) 

the  Oenetal  AMonbly  Has: 

(a)  Declarad  that  tlie  Oovemment  of 
South  Alrlc*  has  lort  the  right  to  •dmlnlater 
south  We»t  Africa  and  UJal  the  Territory 
has  come  under  the  direct  reepoMlhUlty  at 
the  CnJWd  NsUons;  I 

(b)  R«eol»ed  that  In  Oieee  arcumstancee 
the  United  Nations  miut  dLechaige  Its  re- 
•ponslblllty    with    respect    to    South    Weet 

*'"<»■■  .       ..... 

(el  Reafflrtned  that  the  people  of  South 
West  Africa  have  the  loaUenable  right  to 
eelf-determinatlon.  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence In  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  NaUona  and  with  reeoluUon  151* 
(3CV)  and  muat  therefore  be  enabled  to 
eierclee  th«»e  rights: 

Cofuidfring  that,  in  view  of  tlie  necessity 
to  achieve  the  above-mentioned  objecvlvea. 
It  will  be  advUable  at  this  stage  to  envisage 
that  the  Territory  be  administered  by  the 
people  of  South  West  Africa  themaelvoe  and 
In  accordance  with  their  wlabce: 

«n»mm«uJj  that  the  following  itepe  be 
taken  to  enable  the  people  of  South  Weet 
Africa  to  govern  the  Territory  themselvM  on 
the  basis  of  unified  repreeentatlve  govern- 
ment and  self-determlnatloa: 

ilecommcndl  to  the  Fifth  Special  Seealon 
of  the  Genmal  AsMmbly: 

(a)  To  appoint  a  Bpedal  Bepreaentatlve 
for  Bouth  West  Africa  oa  the  nomination  of 
tlM  Becretary-Oeneral; 

(b)  TO  appoint  a  United  Nations  CouncU 
foe  South  Weet  Africa  composed  of  three  oc 
more  members  designated  bj  the  Preeldent  o< 
the  Oeoeral  Aisembly  with  which  the  Special 
Bepreeentatlve  will  co-operate  and  report  to: 

(c)  To  give  a  mandate  to  the  Special  Repre- 
a«ita«lv*  tor  South  Weet  Africa  as  foUowi: 

(1)  To  make  a  oomprehenslve  survey  of 
the  sltoatloo  In  the  Temicry  with  particular 
reference     to     Its     husaaa     and     material 


(2)  1*  ascertain  what  elemenu  may  be 
cwaldered  as  repreeentatlve  o«  sU  peoples 
unng  In  the  Terrttccy; 

(3)  To  establish  aU  cootacts  that  b*  may 
deem  necessary: 

(4)  To  consult  with  all  repreeenUtlve 
elements  Ui  order  that  with  their  accord,  a 
nucleus  of  sell-govemment  may  t>e  eetab- 
Uahed  In  South  Weet  Africa  as  soon  aa 
poaslble: 

(»)  TO  recommend  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  aselstonce  which  might  be  rendered  by 
the  United  NaUons,  by  Member  SUles.  and 
by  the  specialised  agenclee  to  the  self- 
government  authorltlee  of  South  West  Africa 
lo  as  to  allow  them  to  meet  the  l»aalc 
administrative  requIremenU  of  the  Territory: 

(6)  To  determine  the  necessary  conditions 
thst  will  ensble  South  West  Africa  to  achieve 
self-determination  and  Independence; 

(7)  To  report  to  the  General  Assembly  st 
Its  twenty-second  regular  eeaelon  on  the 
progress  made  In  discharging  his  mandate 
and  to  recommend  further  measures  for  the 
ImplemenUUoo  of  the  decisions  of  the  Mth 
special  session. 


And  each.  In  turn,  will  enrich  the  profes- 
sion he  enters.  It  U  exciting  to  speculate 
on  the  reeulu:  thousands  of  new  teachers. 
Inspired  by  the  practical  Idealism  they  hsve 
gained  from  helping  to  Ignite  the  spark  ot 
knowledge  in  the  midst  ot  vast  Ignorance, 
thousands  of  young  doctors  willing  to  serve 
In  the  backward  areas  of  our  own  countrj'. 
thousands  of  young  lawmakers  with  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
whooe  Uvea  are  so  directly  affected  by  our 
national  policies  and  conduct. 

It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  predict  that  their 
own  country  will  continue  to  tieneflt  from 
their  service  long  after  the  Corps  and  lu 
service  to  other  countries  Is  ended. 
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Tie  Kee  Report:  Mr.  Efk  RekM  oi  Coal 
Research 


Peace  Corps  Serres  Ow«  Coaalry,  Too 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

or  aaw'i  ucar 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1967 
Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  U 
the  aniuversary  month  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  recent  reports  show  that  near- 
ly 27.000  young  American  men  and  wom- 
en have  served,  or  are  serving  In  52  coun- 
tries around  the  »-orld.  During  the  last 
4  years  I  have  visited  in  over  20  nations 
of  Europe,  South  and  Central  America 
and  have  met  many  of  these  volunteers 
in  the  envirotunetU  of  their  assigned 
countries.  Almost  universally  they  have 
reported  to  me  that  they  have  received 
much  more  from  their  term  of  service 
than  they  felt  they  had  given.  Foreign 
governmental  ofllclaJa  have  attested  to 
the  Impact  of  their  work  In  the  develop- 
ing countries.  But  equally  as  imix>rtant 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteer,  upon  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try has  acquired  a  new  and  special  sense 
ot  responsibility  about  himself  and  his 
future. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  LouisviUe 
Courier-Journal  points  up  the  potential 
benefit  of  a  Peace  Corps,  especially  to 
our  own  country.  I  Insert  It  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Cowoaiasiowsi.  Racoai): 
PiAcs  Coups  Sasvss  OwK  Coontst,  Too 
The  tlf  Ih  annual  report  of  the  Peace  Corps 
reveals  some  Impressive  statistics  about  the 
efforts  and  achievements  of  Corpsmen  In  the 
backward  and  emerging  naUons  of  the  world. 
But  It  can  only  speculate  on  wtiat  may  even- 
tusUy  prove  to  be  the  Corpe'  most  slgnlOcant 
effect,  the  Impact  of  returning  oorpsmsn  on 
their  society  here  at  home. 

By  1B70.  the  report  estimates.  60.000  Peace 
Corps  workers  wlU  have  returned  to  this 
country  to  take  up  their  normal  careers. 
Records  show  that  of  those  leaving  the  corps 
to  date,  most  continue  their  Interrupted  edu- 
caUon,  the  second  largest  group  enters 
teaching,  while  a  third  major  group  goes 
Into  some  form  of  government  or  pubUc 
service.  Each  of  these  returnees  has  t>een 
maturad,  broadened  and  enriched,  perhaps 
mora  than  be  ImmedUtsly  raallaes.  by  his 
unique  experience. 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoao,  I 
include  last  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee 
Report." 

My  guest  was  Mr.  Eric  Relchl.  vice 
president  for  research  of  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  a  division  of  Continental  Oil 
Co.,  and  the  topic  discussed  was  "Coal 
Research" ; 

Subject:  Mr.  Erie  Helchl  on  Coal  Besearch. 
This  U  Jim  Kee.  bringing  you  The  Kee 
Beport. 

Our  gueet  today  Is  Mr.  Eric  Relchl.  Vice 
President  for  Research  of  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  a  Division  of  Continental  Oil  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Relchl  Is  In  charge  of  CONSOL's 
Research  Program. 

Now.  pert  of  this  program  Is  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
develop  economically  compeUUve  processes 
for  the  conversion  of  ooal  to  gasoline  and  syn- 
thstlc  gss.  This  has  a  rather  faaclnstlng  fu- 
ture for  West  Virginia  In  our  coal  producing 


Eric,  would  you  mind  to  outline  a  brief 
status  report  on  these  projects  and  the  out- 
look for  successful  compleUon? 

Mr.  RncHi.:  Well.  Jim.  Orst  of  aU  let  me 
say  that  I  am  very  happy  that  you  have  asked 
ms  about  this  subject  which  Is  very  cloee 
to  our  hearts.  I  might  spend  a  second  to 
raise  the  question  why  should  anybody  want 
to  make  liquid  fuels  or  gas  from  coal?  I 
think  the  resson  Is  rather  obvious  because  It 
Is  a  question  of  conveiUence.  We  don't  want 
our  energy  delivered  In  the  form  of  black 
lumps  any  more  and  today.  In  the  case  of 
coal,  ss  I  think  most  people  know,  almcct  sll 
coal'  la  now  sold  In  the  form  of  electric  en- 
ergy. Still,  here,  this  largest  of  all  uses  for 
coal  Is  now  In  very  severe  Jeopardy,  and  this 
Is  so  ss  a  result  of  the  enormous  research 
expenditure  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  launched  In  this  direction.  It  Is 
rurmlng  several  htmdred  million  dollsrs  an- 
nually. I  think  It  Is  over  600  million  this 
year  and  ss  a  result,  coal's  major  use  Is  m 
serious  Jeopardy. 

Now,  It  was  quite  obvious  that  no  adequate 
research  program  had  Ijeen  launched  to 
regress  this  lmt>al*aoe  and  this  hss  t>een  the 
)ob  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  They 
have  not  oiUy  brought  the  necassary  dollsrs 
to  this  Job,  but,  even  more  Important,  in  my 
opinion,  they  have  bsen  able,  through  their 
system  of  contracung  for  work,  to  Immedi- 


ately and  promptly  bring  large  research 
teams  of  good  experienced  people  to  the  Job. 
Today,  they  have  a  major  program  that  is 
running  about  10  mUUon  doUars  a  year.  I 
should  add  that  I  donl  think  that  Is  enough. 
I  think  It  should  be  Uicreased  and  a  large 
one. 

Now.  the  program  has  as  lU  core  s  group 
of  pilot  plant  projects  of  which  six  are  under 
conslderallon  and  they  srUl  cover  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  and  liquids  from  coal.  Cms 
of  them  Is  already  ready  to  start  up  The 
others  are  being  engineered.  And.  of  course, 
your  quesUon  wss  whst  sre  the  hopes  tor 
this?  WUI  thU  succeed?  This  Is  a  tough 
one  to  answer  for  anyl)ody. 

First  ot  all,  I  think  It  will  probably  take 
a  full  live  years  before  this  program  really 
will  have  reached  the  point  where  one  can 
say  firmly  what  the  cost  wlU  be.  I  tbmk 
what  one  can  say  today  Is  that  we  wUl  have 
competitive  gas  and  gasoline  and  liquid 
fuels  from  coal.  I  think  the  precision  with 
which  one  can  say  this  U  about  the  same  as 
the  precision  with  which  you  can  predict  the 
price  of  gasoline  or  gas  from  natural  petro- 
leum. It  Is  not  so  precise  either,  sa  you  well 
know.  I  think  that  It  wUI  not  only  be  com- 
petitive, but  actually  our  demands  for 
liquids  and  gases  wUI  be  so  enormous  that 
all  sourcee  avaUable  wlU  be  used.  Whether 
this  Is  coal  or  gas  or  petroleum  or  tar  sands 
or  shale.  I  think  they  all  will  be  used.  All 
I  can  say  Is  that  we  st  ContlnenUl  Oil  and 
Consolidation  Coal  are  very  proud  to  be  part 
of  this  effort.    Thsnk  you. 

Mr.  Kxx;  Eric,  thank  you  so  much.  We 
sre  certainly  grateful  to  you  and  all  of  us 
WlU  snxlously  follow  the  progress  of  these 
projects,  because  ot  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial that  It  holds  tor  the  economy  ot  our 
home  Bute  of  West  Virginia.  And  as  you 
proceed  m  your  work,  may  the  good  Ixjrd  give 
you  a  hand  so  we  may  come  to  a  successfiU 
conclusion  thst  will  benefll  our  areas  which 
could  certainly  use  this  new  market.  Thank 
you  BO  very  much,  we  are  most  grateful  to 
you. 

Mr.  HuCBi,:  Thsnk  you. 
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Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  an 
important  event  that  will  Uke  place  in 
Geneva,  Swltierland,  May  2»-31.  I  re- 
fer to  the  second  "Pacem  in  Terrls "  Con- 
vocation. "Pacem  In  Terrls,"  as  the 
many  Latin  scholars  In  this  body  need 
not  be  told,  means  "Peace  on  Earth,"  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  encyclical  of  the 
late  Pope  John  XXm. 

This  convocation  has  been  called  by 
the  center  for  the  study  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  Is  made  by  the 
generosity  ot  the  Investors  Overseas 
Services  Foundation.  Our  former  col- 
league, James  Roosevelt,  who  Is  now 
president  of  a  subsidiary  company  of  the 
Investors  Overseas  Services,  will  serve 
as  secreUry  general  of  the  convocation. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  WUllam  O.  Douglas— who 
is  chairman  of  the  center — Senator  J. 
WttLiAM  FuLBUOBT,  and  some  300  other 


distinguished  figures  from  more  than  70 
naUons  wtU  patlclpate  as  private  citizens. 
Those  last  three  words  are  very  impor- 
tant because  I  believe  that  private  citi- 
zens perhaps,  can  break  through  some 
of  the  rtgldiUes  of  thought  and  attitude 
that  have  been  hampering  ofBclal  efforts 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  world  peace, 
especially  In  Vietnam  and  Germany. 

Although  no  commitments  have  been 
made  yet.  It  Is  hoped  that  representa- 
tives from  the  two  Vietnams  will  take 
part  This  would  provide  an  opportunity 
to  set  forth  their  views  for  the  world  to 
evaluate  and  could  shed  important  light 
on  the  necessary  terms  for  a  lasting  peace 
In  that  part  of  the  world. 

This  convocation  Is  In  no  way  spon- 
sored by  the  US.  Qovenunent  or  any 
other  government,  but  I  understand  the 
center  has  fully  Informed  the  'White 
House  and  the  Department  of  State  of 
Its  activities  and  has  done  the  same  with 
all  other  affected  governments  and  the 
United  Nations.  ,  ,   ^ 

We  will  watch  with  pi-ayerful  hope 
this  private  initiative  toward  the  peace 
for  which  men  of  good  wUl  everywhere 
yearn. 

A  detailed  statement  about  the  convo- 
cation was  released  by  Harry  Ashmore. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
based  on  a  press  conference  held  in 
Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the  lOS 
fViundation.  The  statement  follows: 
PxAcs  oM  Eaith  ComocsTion  To  MBI  w 
OSHiva  UNnES  AcsPlcis  or  THI  lOS  PoDH- 

DATIOK 

GXNXVA,  SvirrTznu.AKD.  MsTch  8.  1967,— 
Leaders  from  throughout  the  world  will  as- 
semble to  consider  requlremenu  lor  peace 
at  a  conference  to  be  held  m  Geneva  on  38-31 
May  under  the  auspices  of  the  lOS  toun- 
dstton. 

Participating  In  the  second  pacem  In  terns 
oonvocaUon  of  the  center  for  the  study  of 
democratic  Uistltutlons  will  be  some  300  dis- 
tinguished public  snd  private  representa- 
tives from  more  than  70  nations — communist 
and  non-communist,  aligned  and  uruillgned. 
On  the  agenda  will  be  discussion  of  two 
major  obstacles  to  world  peace— the  war  In 
Viet  Nam  and  the  Bast-West  coofrontaUoo  In 
Germany.  The  convocaUon  will  concentrate 
on  the  pracUcal  problems  ot  coexistence  In 
the  light  ot  present  tensions  between  East 
and  West.  „    , 

Representatives  of  the  major  Western 
powers  and  ot  the  European  communist  na- 
tions will  participate  as  private  citizens  and 
not  as  formal  spokesmen  for  their  govern- 
ments. Representatives  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public ot  China  and  of  North  Viet  Nam  have 
been  Invited  to  participate,  but  hsve  not  yet 
formally  accepted. 

Headquarters  for  the  convocation  were 
opened  today  at  the  Hotel  InUroontlnental. 
James  Roosevelt,  former  United  States 
ambassador  to  the  United  NaUons  economic 
and  social  council  and  now  president  of  the 
I06  Management  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
Investors  Overseas  Services,  will  serve  as  sec- 
retary general  ot  the  convocaUon,  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Colonel  Gordon  West  U8MC 
Retired,  who  wUl  serve  as  his  deputy  In  the 
Geneva  office   of   the  convocation. 

These  arrangements  were  completed  here 
thU  week  by  Harry  8,  Ashmwe  the  PuUtser- 
PMse  winning  editor,  who  serves  ss  eaecu- 
tlve  vice-president  to  Robert  M.  Hutchlns. 
president  ot  the  Center  tor  the  Study  ot  Dem- 
ocratic Institutions. 

"We  are  greatly  pleased  by  the  sasoclsUon 
with  the  I06  toundaUon  which  will  provide 
essenusl  supporting  services  here  In  Geneva. 


and    with    the    avaUablllty    of    Ambassador^. 
Roosevelt  as  secretary  general",  Ashmore  said, 
Mr,  Hutchlns  Is  chairman  of  the  convoca- 
tion, with  Mr   Aahmore  as  tus  deputy. 

The  convocaUon  wlU  open  with  an  address 
by  Secretary  General  U  Thant  Of  the  United 
NaUons  at  the  Palala  des  Nations  on  Sunday. 
May  38.  Herr  WUly  Spuhler,  Chief  o«  the 
Federal  PollUcal  Department  of  the  Swlsa 
Oovenunent.  will  deliver  an  address  of  wel- 
come and  Supreme  Court  JusUee  William 
O.  Douglas.  Chairman  ot  the  Center  will 
respond.  All  other  sessions  wUl  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  InterconUnrntal. 

The  arst  Pacem  In  Terrls  convocation  took 
Its  name  from  the  "Peace  on  Earth"  encycli- 
cal ot  the  Ute  Pope  John  33.  who  appealed  for 
peaceful  coexistence  between  ttst  and  West 
It  wss  held  In  February  1966.  In  New  York 
City, 

Pope  Paul  6,  unable  to  attend  the  opening 
session  held  In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  hall,  sent  two  messsges  lo  the 
convocation.  Later.  Pope  Paul  came  to  New 
York  to  address  the  United  Nations  on  the 
theme  of  Pacem  in  Terrls. 

Attended  by  some  a,»00  persons  from 
throughout  the  world,  with  the  major  ex- 
ception ot  Coimnunlst  China.  Pacem  in  Ter- 
rls I  also  was  sponsored  by  the  center,  an  In- 
dependent educational  InsUtuUon  In  Ssnu 
Barbara.  CalUomla,  operated  by  the  Fvind 
for  the  Republic  Inc. 

In  announcing  the  convocation.  Ashmore 
Bald:  "It  Is  our  purpose  to  bring  together 
once  again  s  combination  of  pollUcal  and  In- 
tellectual Bgures  In  a  wholly  unofficial 
gathering  where  they  are  not  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  speaking  formally  on  behalf  ol 
their  countries. 

■Pacem  In  Terrls  n  Is  designed  to  consider 
the  requlremenu  of  coexistence  In  the  prac- 
tical terms  ot  the  contemporary  world. 

"Ijirgely  because  of  the  success  ot  Pacem 
in  Terrls  I,  the  center  became  recognised  In 
both  East  and  West  as  the  one  private  or- 
ganlratlon  with  the  stature  and  independ- 
ence to  arrange  a  truly  represenlsUve  gath- 
ering ot  private  and  public  world  leaders  to 
consider  seriously  what  Is  required  to  make 
Pope  John's  call  lor  "Peace  on  Earth  a 
living  reality. 

"Many  delegates  who  took  psrt  in 
pacem  In  terrls  1  urged  the  center  to  hold 
thta  second  ocmvocatlon.  which  wui  deal  In 
greater  detail  with  the  spedflc  requirements 
tor  peace. 

"It  was  agreed  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  the  maliUand  Chinese,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong,  as  well 
ss  the  others  mvolved  In  the  Viet  Nsm  war. 
represented  at  the  convocation.  As  s  resull. 
the  center  hss  sent  emissaries  W)  Peking  and 
Hanoi  to  urge  such  pajllclpatlon 

"We  have  encouraging  IndlcaUons  that 
the  diBCUssanU.  will  Include  represenuitlves 
from  all  southeast  Asian  countries.  Includ- 
ing North  and  South  Viet  Nam. 

"We  are  oonvmoed  thst  the  case  ol 
Viet  Nam  requires  consideration  of  problems 
beyood  the  conditions  ot  an  armistice  or 
tamporsey  political  setuement.  Bo  we  will 
discuss  ways  and  means  ot  neutraunng  the 
whole  of  Southesst  Asia. 

"We  will  give  representatives  from  the  two 
Viet  Nams  an  opportunity  to  set  forth  their 
views  to  a  world  audience  without  direct  Ui- 
volvement  of  the  great  po'srers.  While  no 
sgrevnent  will  be  sought,  the  discussion 
oould  shed  Important  Ught  on  the  necessary 
terms  of  a  durable  settlement. 

"Problems  left  over  from  World  War  2  and 
from  the  dismantling  ot  colonial  empUres 
muat  be  considered  seriously  In  the  Ught  ot 
thermonuclear  weapons,  the  existence  ol 
military  blocs  and  the  oonfronlatlons  which 
occur  periodically  as  a  result, 

"Thus,  we  wUl  discuss  the  many  facets  ot 
the  German  problem  beyond  the  Immediate 
tact  of  American  and  Soviet  confrontation 
and  explore  posalblUUes  tor  a  German  settle- 
ment.    Discussants   ot   this   topic    will    be 
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dnwn  tram  th*  ■uitip—n  n»t»oo»  dlrwrtlj 

""^TtoilJ  -»  wiu  oonduct  •>  TmlUae  «»h»- 
.uon  at  U>«  VTMti  tUa<XM  Uld  ■=  wmlM- 
uon  ol  th.  non-poua<»l  a««l«  pvbint  »»- 

•Our  effort.  In  arrMiglng  UM  "M"<>=»"°2 
in  no  »aT  have  b.«n  .pooMPOl  bT  tb*  5"1*«> 
St.t«  GoTemin.nt.  Utiomh  the  center  hu 
»ept  Ibt  Wnite  Houee  and  tte  Department  ot 
state  fullj  InfamMd  o(  Ita  actlvltlee.  It  h»i 
done  the  ««me  with  other  lntere«ted  gotem- 
menu  and  the  United  NaUona  Secretariat. 

■•It  can  be  truly  "aid  that  thl.  la  a  private 
inltlallve  toward  pe«»  which  "  }«l°e  '°^ 
lowed  with  cloee  attention  bj  the  Cnlted 
NaUona  and  by  all  govemmenta  and  IndlTld- 
UAI  world  leadera  with  a  atake  In  peaceful 
ooexlatence."  ., 

The  conyocaUon  agenda  wlU  Include  <U»- 
cuaalona  of  "thleata  to  oo-exlatence- .  with 
AtXtal  Rahman  Paihwat  o(  Afghanlatan. 
Preetdent  of  the  United  Nation*  General  Aa- 
■emblT.  ptMldlng.  •Intervention:  The  Caeeof 
Viet  Nam-,  Cheater  A.  Ronnlnj,  'o"="V*" 
nadlan  High  Commlaaloner  In  India.  P^fd- 
ing  -Interdependence-.  J.  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth.  the  American  Economlat.  prealdlng. 
■  Confrontation:  The  Caae  of  Germany  .  Lujo 
Tonclc-Borlnl.  Auatrtan  Minuter  of  Pocelgn 
Affalra.  prealdlng,  and  -Beyond  Coeilatence  , 
Drealdlng  officer  yet  to  be  selected. 

Other,  who  have  accepted  InvltaUona  aa 
panel  dlacu^anta  Include;  VS.  Senator  J. 
WUllam  Pulbnght,  N.  N  Inoeemtae,  Director. 
Inatltute  of  World  Economlca  and  Interna- 
tional Relatione,  Academy  of  Sclencea,  OSSK; 
Arsene  A.  Uiher.  Foreign  Mlnlater,  RepubUc 
of  Ivory  Coaat-  -Thanat  Khoman.  Pocelgn 
Bllnlater.  Thailand;  Dr.  Nugroho.  foraoer 
Ulnlster  Embaaay  In  Waahlngton,  now  with 
the  Department  of  I^irelgn  Affalra,  BepubUc 
of  Indoneala;  Chief  S.  O.  Abedo,  Ambwador 
to  the  Dnlted  NaUona.  Nigeria;  PrlUceaa 
Moun  Souvanna  Phouma.  Uioe;  David  Horo- 
wlta.  Oovemor.  Bank  of  larael.  SUte  of 
larael-  Joeeph  Hromadta,  a  loading  Ciecho- 
alova*  theologian;  U.  D.  MllllomKhchlkov, 
Vloe-Proaldent,  Academy  of  Sclencea.  USSR. 
Oalo  Plaxa,  former  President  of  Kcuador;  and 
Hubert  Beuve-Mery,  Editor  of  Le  Monde. 

Bepreeentatlvea  of  the  VaUcan  and  the 
Wvld  council  of  Churoteo  are  expected  to 
attend. 


A  U»to»  for  O*  Foei  of  the  Wir 

HSCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  ivrw  TOKK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA-rlVES 

Tvadav,  March  21.  19S7 
Mr    MtTL-TER.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  gtanchest  allies  In  Vietnam  U  the  Re- 
pubUc  (rf  Korea.    Aa  pointed  out  recently 
by  that  country's  Minister  oX  Commerce 
and  Industry.  Korea  Is  yesterday's  Viet- 
nam. ,  , 
I  commend  to  the  attention  or  our  col- 
leagues  the   following    column   by   Bob 
Considhie  In  the  March  16.  1967.  Issue  of 
the  New  York  World  Tribune  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  Minister's  remarks: 
A  LrasoN  TO  rota  or  Vnt  Waa:   Look  at 
Koaaa  ToDAT 
(By  Bob  Conaldlne) 
Around  the  world  In  80  aeconda';  CtaoODg 
Boon  Park,  the  Bepubllc  of  Korea-a  Mlnlater 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  helped  aome  of 
bla   audl*nc«  underatand  the   war   In   Viet 
Nam  a  little  batter  when  be  apoka  here  the 
other  day. 

Addreaalng  blmseU   to  "thoae  Americana 
who  are  torn  by  alnoere  and  troubling  doubt* 


M  to  the  Taluee  ol  a  continuing  war  agolnit 
■,in.m«"i-"  to  far-away  Aala.  where  Ameri- 
can youtt  a«aUl  toBa  and  die  for  a  cause 
whoee  va^ae  some  queaUon."  Park  said. 

-To  these  tumbled  good  people.  I  would 
say  -Look  at  Korea  today.'  For  Kor««  u 
,«terday-.  Viet  Nam.  The  -"^fl^?  '"^ 
ion  made  with  oa  to  our  war  of  liberation 
have  resulted  to  the  eetahllahment  of  a 
nrogresalve  nation  of  tree  people  who  today 
L'e  proud  of  their  role  as  your  prtoclpal 
aUy  to  your  conUnutog  commitment  to  aaaut 
tree  peoples  In  their  desire  to  remato  free. 

-Today  4«.000  of  th{  Bower  of  our  youth— 
our  sona— weU-tralned  loldleia.  are  OghUng 
at  the  Bide  of  your  sons  to  Viet  Nam.  Our 
commitment  of  men  to  the  effort  to  Viet 
Nam  percentagewise  U  about  equal  K>  yours. 
AddlUonally.  we  have  sent  10.000  engtoeer. 
to  Viet  Nam  ...  our  soldiers  and  technl- 
dana  are  also  serving  aa  dlplomaU.  -They 
are  eiplalntog  to  South  Viet  Hams  people 
that  the  United  Stales  wUl  not  Impoee  co- 
lonial rule  on  Viet  Nam  because  the  United 
Statee  haa  never  colonlied  Korea,  although 
n.8.  troope  have  been  suuoned  to  our  coun- 
try for  over  20  years." 

Korea  haa  become  one  of  our  major  show 
windows  that  face  the  auapldon  and  hoetlllty 
of  a  number  of  Asian  naUona.  It  haa  free 
elections,  a  free  preaa.  oonatltuUonal  gov- 
ernment, rising  groaa  naUonal  product,  and 
eiporta  will  Jump  near  the  balf-blUlon  dol- 
lar mark  thla  year,  an  tocreaae  of  »100,0O0,OOO. 
U  South  Viet  Nam  can  do  aa  well,  by.  lets 
say,  l»80.  


author  of  many  elucldaUve  commenta-- 
rles  on  both  national  »nd  International 

The  article  appears  on  p««e  A13W  ol 
the  March  16.  19«7.  Issue  of  the  Con- 
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Hemy  StimsoB  and  LyadoB  JohMOB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALXroaKia 
IN  -THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBKSKNTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ofie  of  my  deepest  concerns  has 
been  and  wUl  continue  to  be  the  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  that  regard,  the  future  appears  dismal 
at  best.  There  Is  wide  aereement  on  the 
essential  truth  that  there  will  be  no 
peace  In  Vietnam  without  meaningful 
compromise.  I  direct  my  remarks  to  all 
participants  engaged  In  that  tragic  war 
when  I  say  that  the  dogmatic,  hardline 
attitude  which  presently  prevails  must 
give  way  to  meaningful  and  fruitful  com- 
promise. Otherwise,  the  slaughter  ol 
friend  and  foe — including  many  Inno- 
cent clTlllans — will  continue;  and.  I 
mdght  add,  the  toU  of  lives  lost  wUl  rise 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  escalation  of 
the  war  and  Its  atundant  Intensity  and 
violence. 

I  believe  that  our  country  should  take 
the  InltlaUve  In  bringing  about  a  solution 
to  the  hostilities  In  Vietnam.  Yet.  un- 
fortunately, there  Is  valid  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  we  may  Indeed  be  closing 
the  doors  to  compromise  and  modera- 
tion. I  am  not  alone  in  malnUlnlng  that 
our  policymakers  are  embarking  upon  a 
BtlB  harder  and  more  imcompromlalng 
line  In  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  very  aptly  expressed 
this  same  general  theme. 

The  following  commentary  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Marshall  Wlndmlller.  associ- 
ate professor  of  International  relations. 
San  Francisco  State  College.    He  la  the 


Emi  Kajihara  Named  Hawaii  State  Wiaaet 
of  Itttf  CroduT  Scholars  hip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAtX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jtfoiiday,  March  20,  19t7 
Mr.  MATSDNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  pleasure  In  reporting  that  the  an- 
nual Betty  Crocker  Homemaker  of  To- 
morrow scholarship  award  In  HawaU  has 
been  won  by  Miss  Eml  Kajihara  of  Kauai. 
Miss  KajUiara.  a  student  of  Walmea 
High  School,  who  ranked  first  among 
1  850  senior  girls  In  38  of  our  State's  high 
schools  participating  In  the  contest,  wUl 
receive  a  $1,500  scholarship  and  an  ex- 
pense paid  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Colonial  WllUamsburg  in  April. 

This  talented  young  homemaker.  who 
is  State  president  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America,  has  also  won  a  first 
prize  award  m  an  interior  decorating  art 
contest. 

As  Hawaii's  winnirw  Homemaker  of 
Tomorrow,  Miss  Kajilmra  will  now  com- 
pete with  young  homemakers  from  the 
other  49  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  national  All-American 
Homemaker  of  Tomorrow  honors. 

I  look  forward  to  welcoming  Miss  Kaji- 
hara to  Washington  during  her  trip  next 
month,  and  I  am  pleased  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  this  outstanding  young 
homemaker  and  wish  her  the  best  of  suc- 
cess In  the  natloruil  contest  and  In  all 
her  future  endeavors. 

An  article  about  Miss  Eml  Kajihara, 
Hawaii's  1967  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow, 
which  appeared  In  the  Friday,  March  17, 
1967,  Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Is  submitted  for  inclusion  In  the  Con- 
cnzssiONU  Record: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Mar.  17, 1M7| 
KauA]  OlM.  la  &raTB  WDCMra  or 
HoKuaitia  ScHm  lanmr 
Eml    Kajihara    of    Walmea    high    school, 
Walmea.  Kauai,  haa   been  named  the   ie«7 
Slate  Betty  Crocker  Homemaker  of  Tomor- 
row for   Hawaii.     She  wlU  receive  a  »1,BOO 
scholarship  from  General  MUla.     Eml  ranked 
Brst  among  1.860  senior  glrla  to  S8  of  the 
atates    high    schoola    participating    to    thU 
year's  Search. 

Julie  Ulaabeth  Fleece,  Kalanl  high  school. 
Honolulu,  waa  awarded  second  honors  to  the 
aUte  and  wlU  receive  a  »500  acholarahlp. 

Honorable  menUon  went  to:  Adele  Klmlc 
Klmura.  KalmuU  high  school:  Pearl  P.  I. 
Tee  McKlnley  high  school,  and  Barbe  Anne 
Ktog.  Arthur  W.  Badtotd  high  school. 

Awards  were  based  on  the  1 3th  anhual 
written  Betty  Crocker  Knowledge  and  Atti- 
tude examination,  prepared  and  scored  by 
Sdenoe  Research  Aasodatee.  Chicago.  Kn- 
rolled  for  the  examination  on  Dec.  «.  UHW. 
were  681J34  eenlor  class  girls  In  14.7U  of 
the  nation'!  High  achooU. 


Miss  Kajihara  now  la  eligible,  with  home- 
roakera  from  the  other  4S  itatee   and  the 

District  of  Columbia,  for  AU-Amerlcan 
Homemaker  of  Tomorrow  honors.  Scores  In 
the  tolUal  teat  along  with  personal  obeerva- 
Uon  and  totervlewa  during  an  expense  paid 
tour  to  AprU  to  Waahlngton,  DC,  and 
Colonial  Wlllllamsburg  will  be  factors  In 
deUrmlntog  naUonal  awards.  Faculty  ad- 
vlaars  wUl  accompany  each  girl  on  the  tour. 
The  All-Amerlcan  Homemaker  of  Tomor- 
row for  lllfl7  and  runner«-up  wUl  be  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  American  Table 
Dinner  at  WUllamsburg.  The  All-Amerlcan 
Homemaker's  scholarahlp  will  be  Increased 
to  »6.000  with  scholarships  for  second,  third 
and  fourth  place  wtoners  being  ralaed  to 
MOOD  MOOO  and  M.OOO.  respectively,  fcch 
state  winners  school  alao  will  receive  a  set 
of  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  from  Encyclo- 
paedia Brllanlca.  Inc. 

One  of  the  many  highlights  of  the  tour  will 
be  a  reception  at  Waahlngton  at  which  the 
glrla  will  act  aa  hostesses  for  United  Statee 
Senators  from  their  reepecUve  states  and 
RepresentaUvea  from  their  home  dlstricu. 
Eml  Kajihara.  HawaU's  Homemaker  of  To- 
morrow, can  boast  of  having  won  a  MOO  Orst 
prise  In  an  toterlor  decoraUng  art  contest  aa 
well  aa  being  sUte  president  of  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America.  Her  moat  exclUng 
experience  waa  her  llrat  trip  to  the  mainland 
"That  waa  In  19«fl  when  I  attended  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  the  Future  Homemak- 
era  of  America  In  St.  Louis,  Mo—  she  said. 
-I  waa  terribly  Impreased  by  the  greatneee 
of  almost  everything.  The  conference  waa 
well  organized,  educational,  and  very  Inspira- 
tional. The  glrla  I  met  were  so  nice  and  full 
of  the  -Aloha'  spirit.  Something  new  and 
different  could  be  learned  every  minute  of 
the  trip."  ,  „ 

Bml  hopee  to  attend  the  University  of  Ha- 
waU and  major  In  bualneas  admin  Utratlon. 
She  Ukee  to  waah  dlahes  "becauae  I  And  this 
■duty'  relaxing  for  me." 

The  knack  of  using  good  management  akuu 
Is  the  rooel  important  ability  of  a  homemak- 
er. In  her  opinion,  because  "thla  enables  her 
to  meet  her  needa,  goals,  and  make  ded- 
Blotu." 

Julie  Fleece.  HawaU's  second  winner,  alao 
haa  won  the  National  Merit  Letter  of  Com- 
mendation, and  was  a  seml-llnaust  for  the 
NaUonal  Honor"  Society  scholarship.  She 
won  the  Hawaii  Junior  Mlaa  Pageant,  which 
waa  her  moet  exclUng  experience." 

Now  aa  Hawaii's  Junior  Miss  1B87  I  WlU 
have  the  opportimlty  to  go  to  Mobile.  Ala., 
and  repreaent  my  state  to  Amerlca'a  Junior 
Mlsa  Pageant.  This  will  he  an  even  more  ex- 
citing and  wonderful  experience." 

Julie  hopes  to  attend  either  Stanford  Dnl- 
veralty  or  Pomona  college  to  study  Prenoh 
and  possibly  Journalism.  She  enjoys  Irontog 
and  sewing. 


PnvnvT  oiv  thx  Bkqh  Skas 
The  Johnson  administration  baa  many 
large  goals,  reaching  toto  \bt  amalleet  ham- 
let and  toward  the  moon.  We  spend  vast 
sums  for  betterment  of  other  naUona.  But 
In  official  Waahlngton.  there  remalfia  a 
strange  unawareoeas   of  how  easenUal  sea- 

powsr naval  and  merchant  la  to  our  nation. 

Bep.  Thomas  N.  Downing,  has  been  trying 
for  years  to  break  through  thla  barrier  of 
obtuaensas;  the  shipping  .demands  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  accumulated  evidence  of 
vast  progrese  By  the  Soviet  Union  aa  a  sea- 
faring naUon.  prove  hla  advice  should  have 
long  ago  been  heeded. 

Monday  night  the  First  District  representa- 
tive stepped  up  the  urgency  of  hu  campaign. 
Hla  addreea  at  a  meeUng  of  the  Port  Euatls- 
Penlnsula  Chapter.  National  Defense  Trans- 
portation Aasodatlon  evidenced  the  frustra- 
tion of  a  man  whose  hands  are  virtually  tied 
to  the  face  of  Impendtog  disaster. 

He  cited  facu  that  by  now  should  be 
familiar  to  every  newspaper  reader — oa  Rep- 
resentative Downing  aald,  the  Soviet  Union 
1>  "moving  with  alarming  speed  and  calcu- 
lated efficiency  to  challenge  the  United 
Statea  on  the  seas — mUltarlly  and  commer- 
cially." And  even  IB  the  absence  of  a  vast 
Soviet  effort.  It  would  be  neceaaary  for  the 
United  Statea  to  revivify  a  merchant  martoe 
BO  inaumclent  to  meet  emergency  or  normal 
peacetime  needa. 

And  who  must  bear  the  major  shore  ot 
the  blame  for  letting  this  crisis  develop? 
Agato.  we  quote  Mr.  Downing:  "Frankly. 
IttUe  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  reverse  the 
decunlng  trend  unUl  the  Prealdent  ot  the 
United  Statea  declare  without  equlvocaOon 
that  our  nation's  future  survival  U  depend- 
ent upon  seapower  .  .  .  The  buck  cannot  be 
passed  to  Congress  becauae  It  baa  repeatedly 
aald  that  It  would  appropriate  more  money 
for  our  aeapower  requlrementa  If  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  would  aak  for  more  money.  But 
repeatedly  the  admlnUtraUon  baa  been 
penurloua  and  haa  failed  to  request  aufllclent 
funda  to  buUd  up  our  Navy  and  merchant 
fleeu.  On  the  high  aeas  we  have  penny 
ptochtog  Inatead  of  policy." 

Thla  la  todeed  a  strange  atutude  by  as 
admtolatratlon  which  baa  been  anything  but 
penurloua  to  reaponae  to  leaa  vital  national 
problema. 
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concentrate  on  areas  of  established  eDec- 
tlveness. 

I  Insert  the  newspaper  editorial  in  the 
RtcoiD  and  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Thx  Povbstt  Waa 
Prealdent  Johnson's  request  for  »2S,6  bll- 
Uon  to  conunue  the  attack  on  poverty  is 
modest  only  to  terms  of  what  might  have 
been.  Doubtless  the  soaring  costs  of  Viet- 
nam have  Imposed  restraints.  So  has  con- 
gressional BkepOclam  about  Great  Society 
admlnlEtrstlon.  Experience  of  the  laat  three 
years  with  garandlose  schemes  that  have 
yielded  little  pracUcal  effect  alao  may  have 
had  a  tempcrtng  Influence. 

Wbatever  the  reasons.  Mr.  Johnaon's  re- 
qunta  for  fiscal  '88,  up  »3.e  billion  over  lost 
year,  reflect  a  wllUngness  to  conaoUdate  and 
concentrate  on  areaa  of  estabUahed  effective- 
ness Thua  todustry-aaslst*d  training  win 
be  sought  to  provide  Jobe  for  100.000  slum 
residents  In  the  next  year.  Assistance  to 
migratory  workers  will  be  extended.  Job 
Corpa  opportunlOea  will  be  expanded  and 
30.000  young  people  who  showed  special 
apUtudes  WlU  be  encouraged  to  Improve  their 
skills  through  the  Upward  Bound  program 
Head  Start,  which  haa  had  encouraging  re- 
sults to  ciuea  Uke  Newark,  will  be  eilended 
toto  the  lower  grades  In  order  to  sustain  t»c 
progress  made  by  pre-schoolers  from  under- 
privileged families. 

One  new  venture,  based  on.  a  suggesUon 
by  Sen.  Percy.  B-Hl..  calls  for  »20  million  In 
mortgage  assistance  to  help  low-Income 
famlUes  own  their  own  homes.  The  theorj- 
behind  the  program  la  that  ownership  de- 
velops a  pride  and  aenae  of  accomplishment 
lacking  In  mstancea  where  federal  funda  sub- 
aldlxe  low  rent. 

Of  necessity,  the  Impact  ot  such  a  pilot 
program  cm  the  overall  taak  of  alum  reha- 
bilitation U  bound  to  be  slight.  Rather 
than  tackle  the  housing  problem  bead-on. 
the  Prealdent  has  taken  refuge  to  another 
extenalve  study,  thU  one  caUtog  for  a  »M 
million  ouUay  on  urban  "reaearch." 

Community  action  programs  can  best  be 
evaluated  at  the  local  level.  Mr.  Johnaon's 
pledge  to  give  mayora  and  municipal  agencies 
a  atronger  voice  In  the  application  ot  anti- 
poverty  funds  provides  some  Indication  that 
lessons  learned  from  the  false  starts  of  the 
last  three  years  are  having  some  good  effect. 


The  PoTerty  War 


PcMTT  01  tk*  Hi(h  Seas 

BXTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or    TIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  21,  1967 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New- 
port News  Dally  Press  recently  published 
a  splendid  editorial  concerning  an  ad- 
dress made  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  N.  Downiho. 

Because  I  am  sure  other  Memlwrs  will 
want  to  read  this  editorial.  I  am  Insert- 
ing It  In  the  Ricoiu) : 


EXTHaJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETERH.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or  HEW  jKSsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  19S7 
Mr.  FRELDJGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Newark  Evening  News  of  March  16 
carried  an  excellent  etlltorlaJ  entitled 
"The  Poverty  War."  This  article,  while 
somewhat  critical  of  past  antlpoverty 
efforts,  expresses  the  hope  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  will  not  be  Ignored. 

However,  the  editorial  points  out  very 
clearly  what  Republicans  have  been  try- 
ing to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
administration  since  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" was  launched — namely,  give  local 
organizations  more  control  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  editorial  supports  the  Republican 
position  that  community  action  pro- 
grams can  best  l>e  evaluated  at  the  local 
level.  It  also  takes  note  of  the  Presi- 
dent's   wllUngnees    to   coosoUdate   and 


New  Hape  Leads  to  New  Hope  for  Mcatal 
Retardates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  MEW  HsHPSHrax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1M7 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  lot  to  be  learned  from  the  example 
set  by  a  new  and  small,  yet  promising 
project  in  my  district. 

I  refer  to  the  New  Hope  Center,  a  day- 
care and  training  program  for  retarded 
children,  established  last  month  by  the 
Cheshire  County  AssoclaUon  for  Re- 
tarded Children.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  New  Hope  last  week  and  pre- 
senting the  children  with  an  American 
fUg  and,  after  watching  this  center  In 
operation,  I  can  say  It  truly  represenU 
New  Hope  In  the  education  of  the  re- 
tarded, a  long-neglected  field. 

But  equally  aa  Important  In  the  New 
Hope  story  la  the  wonderful  community 
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coopentlon  from  ao  m»ny  groups  which 
hu  made  thU  project  possible.  Oolltse 
students  and  faculty  members,  church 
voltmteen!.  women's  jroups  have  all  given 
a  helping  hand  to  aid  In  the  significant 
beginnings  ot  this  badly  needed  center. 
Last  month,  shortly  after  the  New 
Hope  Center  opened  Its  doors,  the  Keene, 
NH..  Evening  Sentinel  carried  a  most 
thoughtful  and  provocative  editorial,  ex- 
plaining the  background  of  the  project 
and  its  future  hopes  and  dreams.  I 
commend  this  editorial,  which  foUows.  to 
my  colleagues  as  a  fine  description  of  a 
small,  but  most  important,  project: 

Tacked  on  the  weJl  near  the  doorway  of 
ons  of  the  rooms  downstairs  In  the  reuglous 
suucauon  wuxg  of  the  Unitarian  Onlver. 
■allit  Church  u  a  Hat  of  Inrtrucaona.. 

The  Inatructlona  are  fot  TOlunteera  who 
an  helping  with  a  new  and  Important  proj- 
ect which  baa  nothing  to  do  with  the  church. 
Instruction  Kumber  One  1«:  "Stay  calm." 
There  are  aeveral  more,  but  the  final  Instruc- 
Uon  la  the  aam»  aa  the  first:  "Stay  calm." 

A  dream  that  liaa  bfl«n  dreamed  by  the 
CbMhlre  County  Aaaoclatlon  for  Retarded 
CbUdren  haa  flnaJly  b««n  reaUMd  m  the  New 
Hope  Center,  a  day  care  and  training  pro- 
gram for  retarded  children. 

The  project  U  now  In  full  ewlng,  under 
the  profeaalonal  direction  of  Ml»  Martin 
Saltz.  wife  of  a  faculty  member  at  Keen* 

State  College.  

So  far  aeren  women,  including  aome  from 
the  iWue  of  Women  Voters,  ha»a  com- 
mitted themaelvea  for  specUlc  periods  as 
volunteers  to  help  Mra.  Salta  In  the  patient 
work  of  t««chU>g  nine  retarded  children 
ranging  from  6  to  16  years  of  age.  a«veral 
atudenla  from  KSC  are  alao  helping  with  th« 
project,  along  with  volunteers  from  the  Uni- 
tarian Church. 

League  roemljera  and  volunteers  from 
Task  Pore*  Shai»  provide  transportation  for 
the  children,  to  and  from  th»  oenter.  wUch 
U  to  operation  from  »  ajn.  to  3  pjn.  each  day 
tlu-ough  Friday. 

Ura  Salts!  and  members  of  the  county  aa- 
aoclatlon feel  that  the  present  faclUtlea  limit 
the  program  to  about  IS  children,  but  that 
there  are  at  least  75  children  in  the  county 
who  qualify  for  the  aerrtca  the  program  U 
providing. 

In  that  regard,  the  project  u  alao  func- 
tioning aa  a  reglatratlon  center  for  testing 
retarded  children  of  all  ages  so  that  the 
county's  retarded  can  be  Identified  and  test- 
ed, with  a  view  to  further  development  of 
the  program. 

The  aaaodatlon  hopes  that,  from  this  small 
but  significant  beginning,  full-scale  training 
WIU  he  developed  for  th«  mentally  retarded. 
When  Mra.  Sales,  a  anlth  College  grad- 
nate.  agrewl  a  few  weeks  ago  to  aiaume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  New  Hope  Center,  she 
aaid  "The  children  are  eo  eager  to  begin, 
that  it  would  be  dlfllcult  not  to  be  excited 
about  the  prospects  of  helpuag  them.  For 
many.  tlUs  win  be  their  first  real  chance  " 

Ijtgt  week.  New  Hope'i  director  was  more 
•Idted  than  ever,  because  retarded  cbUdren 
who  couldn't  hold  a  pencil  when  they  arrived 
at  the  training  center  already  had  learned 
to  print  their  names.  Equally  important,  a 
series  of  field  tripe  bsd  eiposed  the  ciuldren 
to  the  public  and  both  the  public  and  the 
children  had  come  through  admirably.  The 
children  had  been  friendly  and  gregarious 
and  the  people  they  met  downtown  had  not 
been  embarrassed,  but  understanding  and 
patient.  _ 

Further,  the  volunteers  at  the  New  Hope 
Center  have  followed  the  first  and  last  u>- 
structlon  on  the  Ust  tacked  up  near  the  door 
In  the  room  downstairs  to  the  church.  They 
haT*  stayed  calm  and  have  leanud  that 
^,aftilng  ehlldzan  who  many  havs  thought 
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were  untsaaiaMs  la  an  aieltuic  and  reward- 
ing adventura. 

The  Hew  Bops  Center  could  uss  mers  vol- 
unteers.   The  pboQS  number  Is  861-7008. 


Trifairte  to  Frecdoa 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMAKKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACBUSanS 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATrVBS 

Tuetday.  March  21,  1967 
Mr  MORSB  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr,  Hermes  TsandUtoe.  of 
Lowell  Mass.,  has  written  a  moving 
"Trlbule  to  Freedom"  which  appeared 
m  the  March  19  edition  of  the  NaUonal 
Herald,  the  Hellenic  American  World. 
In  it  he  outlines  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions of  the  Greek  heritage  to  our  PoUt- 
ical  and  cultural  thought.  J  wo"''?  "J« 
to  share  hU  sutement  of  prtde  with  my 
colleagues  by  Including  It  In  the  Con- 

CBZSSIOlVAL  RlCORD : 

TaiBTrrs  TO  Fmas*OM 
(By  Hermes  8.  Tsandlkoa) 
"Berth   Bender   back  from   out  thy  breast 
A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  Dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae." 

LoanBTmoN. 

Lowell  MsMachuoetta.  the  Acropolis  of 
America,'  wUl  once  agato  honor  the  Coti- 
memoraUon  of  Oreek  Independence  Day. 
This  year  will  mark  the  I4«th  annlversaryof 
the  independence  of  Greece.  The  metro- 
Slltan  «ty  of  LoweU  and  the  Hellenes 
throughout  the  country  are  proud  to  honor 
this  anniversary  for  their  parents  and  pro- 
eenltors.  Two  hundred  million  men  and 
Women  In  America  share  with  the  people  of 
Oreece  the  golden  legacy  of  culture  and  clvU- 
batlon  bequeathed  by  our  torebearcrs  from 
.^  . . »..iH      Tyttirm  are  no  more  Inoe- 


the  western  world  There  are  no  more  Inde 
pendent  people  Dor  greater  lovOT  of  «reedam 
than  the  people  of  Greece.  They  are  the 
worthy  sucoeeeore  to  the  ancient  world  of 
Perlclee.  Aristotle.  Socrates.  Sophocles,  and 
Plato.  Oreece.  a  nation  slightly  Urger  than 
New  York  SUte.  gave  the  weatem  world  the 
foundation  of  Its  government,  architecture. 
philosophy,  eclence  and  poUtJcal  thought. 
It  aUo  gave  the  West  its  first  Poet-War 
victory  over  communism. 

The  glaantle  aocompllshroenta  of  the 
heroic  patrtou  of  1831  are  but  a  conUnua- 
Oon  of  the  tenacious  esteem  In  which  the 
Oreeks  of  ancient  timea  hold  their  country. 
Tee  they  struggled  and  fought  for  their 
todependence  from  the  Turks  1«  years  ago. 
It  was  IM  jeers  ago,  on  March  28.  1831.  that 
Blahop  OermanoB  raised  the  standard  of  the 
Croea  at  Patras.  Oreece.  (at  the  Monastery  of 
Aghla  Lavral  and  declared  that  henceforth 
oreece  would  be  free  from  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  rule.  ThU  was  the  signal  which 
■parked  the  Greek  revolution.  reeulUng  In 
freedom  for  all  Hellenes.  It  was  almost  SCO 
long  years  of  agony,  suffering  end  etislsve- 
ment  under  the  yoke  and  obedience  of  one 
of  the  moat  brutal  conquerors  the  world 
haa  even  known,  when  a  handful  of  oppressed 
yet  courageoua  people  took  up  arms  to  wage 
war  tor  seven  long  years  against  the  fifty 
million  Mohammedans  of  the  Strong  Turk- 
lab  Empire.  Inspired  by  the  Hellenic  stand- 
ards at  Marathon  and  Saiamia.  the  gallant, 
courageoua  and  brave  patnou  of  1821  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the  world  that  courage  was 
Indeed  a  word  of  Greek  InvenUon.  and  that 
they  lived  their  motto  of  "Victory  or  Deatb" 
to  the  fuUeat.    They  lived  Jeers  of  suSerlng 


sad  saerlfloe.  treachery,  despair  end  heroism. 
But  tlie  Oreeks  are  used  to  Sghttog.  They 
fought  for  their  Independence  in  1821  and 
won.  after  luivlng  fought  two  losing  battles: 
one  with  the  Bomana  In  48  B  C.  and  the  other 
one  with  the  Ottoman  Turks  to  146». 
Greece  U  slways  In  battle  with  unbeUevable 
courage,  never  knowing  what  the  outcome 
wUl  be.  Fighting  defensively  against 
barbaric  nations.  Greece  has  and  wlU  always 
carry  her  baimer  high,  to  preeerve  her  liberty 
no  matter  what  crtaee  arlae.  no  matter  what 
the  slse  will  be.  Oreeees  naUonal  anthem 
win  echo  acroea  the  world  "Se  Onorlao  Apo 
Tin  Copal.'  (I  know  Thee  by  the  Sword). 
The  aacred  bonee  are  many  of  thoee  who 
through  the  centuries  fought  gaUantly  so 
that  Greece  may  survive  aa  a  free  nation. 

Blue  and  White  sjjnbollllng  the  colors  of 
the  Oreek  flsg  and  bountonnlers  blossomed 
will  be  worn  on  March  asth.  CTUldren  from 
the  Hellenic-American  schools  screes  the 
land  will  sing  and  redte  poems  commem- 
orating this  anniversary  and  tollowtog  the 
raising  of  the  Oreek  flag.  The  Bag  of  Greece 
will  be  waving  right  ne«  to  Old  OlMy  at 
City  H»u  m  Lowell,  and  thla  to  Itself  is 
always  an  Impressive  sight. 

As  an  agelees  esample  of  unconquerable 
lOlrlt  and  toul  does  Greece  eland  today.  It  Is 
a  blessing  to  the  world  that  there  Is  In  one 
comer  of  the  globe,  a  country  of  people  who 
have  held  Uberty  and  Freedom  as  the  eacred 
tniat  of  all  people  The  Greeks  have  Provsn 
fearleea.  tlrtlesa.  preven  ready  foe  saerlfloe 
that  their  children  might  enjoy  a  brlinant 
and  lustrous  day.  Greece  has  been  an  ally 
of  the  United  Statee  to  two  wars.  For  even 
today  they  are  fighting  for  the  Independence 
of  Cyprus,  to  be  recognised  aa  a  part  of  the 
Oreek  luttlon. 

Greece  la  the  mother  country  of  freedom 
and  knowledge,  and  each  o«  us  to  the  W«rt«rn 
World  Is  her  son  oc  daughter  no  matter  what 
our  national  origin  may  be.  Congresman 
F  Bradford  Morse  of  Lowell  who  says.  It  Is 
fitting  to  ssy.  as  I  hsve  always  said,  that  true 
freedom— true  democracy— finds  Its  heritage 
and  roota  In  Greece."  Oreece  has  taught  us 
as  no  other  nsUon  hss.  the  true  dignity  of 
the  human  character,  the  truth  of  learning, 
the  true  inspiration  of  art.  the  true  glory  of 
freedom  and  the  true  democracy  which  we  to 
this  modem  age  practice.  Oreece's  contribu- 
tions to  clvUliatlon  have  enriched  the  cen- 
turlea  which  have  passed  and  the  naUo™" 
which  have  flourished  since  first  Oreece  held 
aloft  the  flaming  tortdi  of  democracy.  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas  (D.  Ind.)  first 
member  of  Congrees  of  Greek  descent,  says. 
"Let  us  learn  the  lesaoDs  of  freedom,  of  escel- 
lence.  of  education,  of  public  service  which 
we  have  learned  from  Ancient  Greece.  Let 
ua  never  break  the  thread  that  binds  the 
cradle  of  democracy,  Oreece  to  Ita  greater 
home,  the  United  SUtes  of  America" 

Oreece!  How  she  tried  to  discover  hap- 
piness in  the  pursuit  of  beauty  and  truth. 
The  American  people  aalute  Greece's  valiant 
and  worthy  heirs  to  the  Greek  traditions. 
But  Oreek-Amerlcans  will  never  Jorget 
names  Uke:  President  James  Monroe.  Presi- 
dent John  Qutocy  Adams,  Daniel  Webster, 
Henry  Clay  and  Edward  Everett,  who  so  gal- 
lantly championed  the  cause  of  Oreek  Free- 
dom In  the  halls  of  Congress.  Edward  Eve- 
rett professor  of  Orsek  st  Harvard  University 
was  the  first  American  to  sponsor  the  cause 
or  Oreek  Uberty.  Stupendous  Everett,  s  man 
of  strong  convictions  and  contnbutlona  waa 
determined  not  only  to  make  speeches  for 
Hellas  but  to  set.  Others  who  offered  their 
lives  for  the  freedom  of  Hellaa:  Samuel  Orld- 
ley  Howe,  Jonathan  MUler,  Colonel  George 
OarvU,  Lord  Byron  snd  John  R.  Stuyvesant. 
There  were  3  Ei^fllshmen  and  3  French- 
men and  soon  the  great  European  powers 
avrung  their  weight  behind  the  fighttog  Hel- 
lenes and  the  cause  of  freedom  prevailed. 
And  a  gentle  American  woman,  who  was  pr»>- 
elalmed  by  the  Oovemment  o<  Oieeos  as  an 
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bonorarj  dtlsen  of  Athens.  Edith  HamUVon. 
one  of  the  great  classical  scholars  of  our 
country.  ^^ 

Happy  Is  the  man  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  sail  the  Aegean  Sea  with  all  her 
heautUul  Islands  before  dylngi— Zllo  HeHssI 
(Long  live  glorious  Oreece.) 


LJJ.:  A  Fortfcritfcl  PresiieBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NSW  Toax 
I.N  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuaday,  March  21,  19S7 
Mr.    MULTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   Presi- 
dent Johnson's  career  In  public  service 
exemplifies.  In  the  poefs  words; 

That  courage  la  better  than  fear, 
That  faith  Is  truer   than   doubt. 

None  of  us  win  ever  agree  with  all  of 
the  decisions  of  this  or  any  other  Presi- 
dent, but  no  one  can  accuse  l^rndon 
Johnson  of  falling  to  be  decisive. 

I  commend  to  the  attenUon  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  commentary  on 
the  Presidents  attitude  toward  public 
service  which  appeared  In  the  March  13, 
1967,  edition  of  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune. 

L.B.J.;    A   FoaTOTlOHT   PsaSIBKNT 

(By  Can  T.  Bowsn) 
Wabhimoton. — Whatever  the  historians  say 
about  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson,  they  wUl  not 
conclude  that  he  waa  a  laiy.  or  unimaglna- 
Uve.  or  gutleas  President.  Never  has  s  pres- 
ident flooded  the  Congress  with  so  msny 
messages  and  bills  that  affected  the  well- 
tjelng  of  so  msny  people. 

The  record  U  going  to  show  thst  no  presi- 
dent ever  defied  so  msnj  taboos,  ebsllenged 
fC  manj  prejudices,  corrsiled  so  many  aaorcd 
cows  or  sought  to  abridge  so  many  specisl 
privileges.  .     ,, 

His  recent  proposals  to  alter  our  Selective 
Service  System,  so  as  to  wipe  out  Injustices. 
Is  but  the  latest  of  sn  endless  stream  at  such 
propoealE. 

Msybe  our  country  isn't  really  much  more 
egalitarian  than  It  was  In  18*8  when  Congress 
enacted  a  conscription  program  under  which 
a  man  could  buy  his  way  out  of  the  draft 
by  paying  the  government  SSOO.  Maybe  a 
majority  of  our  people  still  believes  thst  a 
nation  must  preserve  Its  elite  (meaning  those 
fortunate  enough  to  be  born  to  parenU  who 
value  and  can  afford  college)  and  use  Its 
"lesser"  mortals  as  cannon  fodder.  So  per- 
haps the  lottery  draft  that  the  Preeldeot  haa 
caUed  tor  will  be  blocked  by  Congrees.  But 
the  President  has  had  the  courage  to  put  tlie 
chanenge  l>efore  the  nation. 

Just  as  he  had  the  courage,  in  his  message 
on  Children  and  Youth,  to  ask  that  states 
be  compelled  to  pay  to  dependent  children 
on  welfare  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
•utes  themselves  hsve  said  Is  the  minimum 
needed  for  human  suljelstenoe. 

Just  as  he  bad  the  forUtude  to  go  back 
to  a  stubborn,  "backlashlsb"  Congress  with 
far-reaching  elvU  rights  proposals  In  the 
fields  of  raclsi  discrimination  In  housing, 
and  in  the  selection  of  Juries. 

Just  ss  he  fought  publicly,  snd  apparently 
with  success,  for  a  consular  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  st  a  time  when  some  congress- 
men preferred  the  emoUonal  cliches  that  give 
the  muslon  of  advanced  anti-communism 
snd  a  higher  patrlotlam. 

Just  ss  he  courted  the  enmltj  of  the  food 
and  other  todustrlea  by  preaalng  for  "truth 
In  packaging."  and  "truth  to  lending"  laws 


and  other  messages  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  merchandising  trlcka. 

Just  ss  be  aroused  the  Ire  of  the  auto- 
mobile mdustrj  with  bis  auto  safety  pro- 
posals; and  Is  antagonizing  a  far  wider 
apectrum  of  todustry  by  aaklng  natlonwids 
standards  to  comtMit  air  polluUon:  and  haa 
Irritated  the  textile  todustry  by  seeking 
restraints  on  flammable  materials;  and  the 
natural  gas  todustry  by  sttacking  the  pipe- 
lines that  move  gss  st  dangerously  high 
pressures:  snd  the  medical  Industry  by  seek- 
ing Ftood  and  Drug  Agency  safeguards  sgslnst 
such  devices  as  X-ray  equipment  that  gives 
overdoses  of  radiation,  or  defective  screws 
that  are  used  to  hook  up  hips,  or  artificial 
eyes  that  are  Improperly  made. 

And  Johnson  hod  the  lorthrlghtness  to  tell 
Americans  how  much  they  would  hsve  to 
surrender  to  money  and  old  prejudices  If 
they  want  to  reduce  crime  and  make  their 
streeu  safe — even  though  the  public  migbt 
have  preferred  a  promise  of  s  "cheeper" 
panacea,  such  as  "tougher  police  action  " 

With  newspapers.  TV  and  radio  constantly 
remlndtog  us  of  Viet  Nam  and  other  thtogs 
that  arouae  tempers  and  fears,  it  Is  Bard  to 
matotaln  a  perspective  where  this  man  John- 
son Is  concerned . 

But  it  may  be  reckoned  ss  one  of  the  great 
poUUcal  feau  of  all  Ume  thst  he  moved  so 
boldly  sgalnst  custom  and  vested  Interest 
in  sreas  of  business,  rsce.  public  welfare  and 
eoclal  philosophy  without  producing  sn  em- 
bittered army  of  Johnson-haters  comparable 
to  the  Roosevelt-haters  of  the  1930s. 


Tkc  Necessity  of  Uie  Natunal 
Teachers  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MAfi&M:iIUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21.  1967 


Mr  O'NEILL  of  MassftchusettB.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Fy?bniary  19,  1M7.  Boeton 
Sunday  Advertiser  published  an  article 
In  which  MassachusetU  educators 
backed  the  President  In  advocating  the 
appropriation  of  more  funds  to  expand 
the  National  Teachers  Corps.  The  ad- 
vantages which  the  expansion  of  thla 
program  would  bring  to  our  young  peo- 
ple cannot  be  Ignored.  I  am  Bure  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  thla  program 
U  to  alleviate  the  acute  teacher  short- 
ages In  underprivileged  urban  areas. 
The  following  statements  explaining  the 
necessity  of  the  NaUonal  Teachers 
Corps  are  very  weD  expressed  and  I  hope 
that  thlfi  body  wlU  give  this  article  its 
careful  consideration: 

Nationai,  TaACHEas'  Cou>s  Sezks  »48.6  Mn.- 
LJON— EXracATOu  Bmmm  Uici  U.S.  OK 
Funds 

(By  JobD  Hickey) 
Leading  educators  in  MuucbtisetU  have 
Joined  In  backing  President  Johnson"!  efforts 
to  expand  the  N»Uonal  Teachers*  Corps  by 
persuading  Congres*  to  approve  »Ja  approprl- 
aUon  of  »4«.MK).000. 

The  corps,  set  up  to  tnUn  more  teachers 
to  insUTJCt  children  Uvlng  in  depressed  areu. 
was  established  two  years  ago  ai  another 
weapon  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  goal  is  to  turn  out  a  large  number  oi 
young  people  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help 
culturaUy  deprived  children  frcm  slum  areas 
by  teaching  lik  their  schools  and  working 
with  them  cm  social  problems.    It  Is  hopsd 


many  young  college  graduates  who  have  ma- 
jored m  such  subjecu  as  sociology  or  psy- 
chology WlU  accept  this  chaUenge  to  do 
something  meaningful  for  a  group  of  sto- 
denu  who  frequently  drop  out  of  scbool  or 
become  Juvenile  delinquents. 

Following  the  insuguiutltm  of  the  federal 
program,  a  MassachusetU  Teschers'  Corps 
wss  set  up  here  last  August  by  Gov.  Volpe 
and  the  Legislature.  It  Is  now  taking  shape. 
As  Congress  pondered  the  admlnlstrsUon-B 
request  for  the  »4fi-5  million  approprlaUons. 
atatemenu  m  favor  of  the  NTCa  goals  were 
voiced  here  by  three  prMninent  educaton. 

By  WUllam  H.  Ohrenbeiger.  Superinten- 
dent. Boston  School  System: 

"We  In  the  Boston  public  schools  are 
hoping  that  the  present  efforts  of  the  John- 
aon  AdmlnUtratlon  to  expand  the  National 
Teachcn'  Corps  program  will  make  u  possible 
to  carry  out  the  original  goals  in  this  legls- 
ution. 

"The  principal  aim  was  to  tap  a  source  of 
tcachsn  previously  unavailable  to  us.  that  i*. 
the  group  of  college  graduates  whose  studies 
had  not  been  educRtVon-orlented;  and  In  this 
way  to  recruit  teachers  for  an  urban  system. 
"11  Is  QXiT  hope  thai  by  getting  practical 
teaching  experience  in  the  Boston  schools, 
these  prospective  leschers  would  absorb  the 
practical  know-how  of  a  large  school  system 
and.  In  deprived  areas,  come  up  agalnai  such 
special  problems  as  that  raised  by  the  ex- 
ceptional mobility  of  pupils  whose  families 
move  about  the  country  more  frequently 
than  more  stable  households. 

"I  would  l>e  less  than  frank  if  I  clnlmed 
that  all  the  hopes  we  held  at  the  start  of 
this  cooperative  program  last  September— 
prlnclpaUy  that  we  expect  to  gain  a  group  of 
specially -trained,  dedicated  new  teachers  for 
hard-«ore.  underprlvUedged  areas— have  been 
realised. 

"But  X  am  hopeful  that,  if  some  problems 
are  Ironed  out  and  experiences  of  the  past 
are  used  to  correct  present  dlfllcultles,  the 
National  Teachers'  Corps  can  make  a  sub- 
stantial conulbution  by  proTlding  a  hitherto 
unavsaable  supply  of  trained  teachers  lor 
urban  systems." 

By  Dr,  Owen  B.  Kleman.  State  Commia- 
sioner  of  Education: 

"We  are  pleased  to  note  that,  consistent 
with  the  National  Teachers'  Corps  program, 
wa  in  MassachusetU  enacted  a  similar  law 
last  August. 

"Both  are  intended  to  provide  a  unique 
and  valuable  source  of  potential  teachers 
who  are  urgenUy  needed,  particularly  in  our 
suburban  communities. 

"Out  of  these  national  and  state  programs 
we  hope  to  add  to  our  existing  corps  of 
dedicated  urban  teachers  a  new  group  who 
will  be  equipped  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  a  deep  understanding  of  urban  aoclal  and 
economic  problems  with  a  concern  for  the 
direct,  down-to-earth  problems  and  needs  of 
those  who  are  frequently  overwhelmed  by 
city  life. 

■  This  new  type  of  specUllst  wlU  couple 
hU  personal  concern  for  these  young  people 
with  knowledge  of  the  new  teaching  tech- 
niques and  skills.  He  will  thereby  be  able  to 
help  disadvantaged  children  schieve  learn- 
ing goals  which  we  beheve  would  be  Impossi- 
ble srlthout  this  new  kind  of  approach. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
without  the  introducUon  of  the  National 
Teachers"  Corja  and  our  own  State  Corps, 
along  with  other  Ep^^lal  efforu  to  help  the 
disadvantaged,  thousands  ol  our  young  peo- 
ple would  r&U  by  the  wayside  as  school  drop- 
outs, deJmquenU  or  faUures  In  other  ways." 
By  WUllam  G.  SaJtonstall,  chairman.  State 
Board  of  Education: 

"I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  principles 
of  the  National  Teachers  Corps  and  1  wotild 
Uke  to  see  It  expanded. 

"This  la  the  kind  of  work  which  many 
veterans  of  the  Peace  Corps,  having  com- 
pleted their  work  with  that  organizaUon. 
may  well  be  wlUlng  to  tackle. 
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"At  m*  rott  Bodm»n  Job  Corp*  Centtr 
in  New  BwUoni.  »»«•  I  un  iJlMctoc.  I  •« 
many  bojm  who  h»v«  dropped  out  at  llJgt 
Khool  WMl  whom  theee  NTC  teMheri  hope- 
fully may  be  able  to  help. 

"Many  left  echool  became  they  were  not 
Intereeted  In  the  •tuellee— or  became  nobody 
in  their  echool  w«.  Inteneted  In  them. 
There  la  a  tremendoua  need  now  to  do  right 

^•■Uke  anything  etoe.  thla  program  la  going 
to  coet  money  and  It  would  aeem  prudent 
after  the  corpe  1«  In  operaUon  tor  two.  three 
or  five  yeara  to  ma»e  a  cloae  check  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  getting  a  proper  return 
for  the  doUara  epont. 

■•We  »baU  alao  have  to  Hgure  out  what 
cnterta  wiu  be  uaed  for  meaeurlng  the  gataa 
from  thU  program,  eo  that  the  votera  wUl 
be  able  to  decide  whether  they  are  going 
to  buy  It  on  a  permanent  baala. 

•While  we  ehaU  have  to  move  cautloualy 
and  check  a«  we  go  along.  I  believe  the  NTC 
Drogram  la  going  to  ahow  that  lla  beneflta 
Lewell  worth  the  mliuona  of  doUara  to  be 

■pent."  


Onfortunately.  few  people  In  poaltloni  of 
InBuenee  pay  much  attention  anymore  to 
that  aort  of  talk.  Edward  Uartln  belonged 
to  a  generation  that  beUeved  In  pay-a«- 
you-go  and  living  within  one'J  meanj.  Many 
of  ua  may  yet  live  to  learn  that  he  waa  *o 
right. 

But  right  or  vrrong.  he  waa  a  good  man 
and  ahould  be  mourned  widely  by  the  people 
he  aerved  eo  long  and  ao  f althfuuy. 


GcB.  E^u4  Mwtia 


SPEECH 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pBaaTi.vatna 

IN  THI  HOD3«  OF  REPBgaENTATTVES 

Moniay,  March  20,  I»«7 
Mr.  FDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  appears  In  today's  Pitts- 
burgh Post-OazetU  an  editorial  on  the 
late  Senator  and  general.  Edward  Mar- 
tin Under  general  leare  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Ricobd.  I  Include  that 
editorial  about  this  most  distinguished 
gentleman: 

IRxim  Uie  Pittsburgh  Poat-C3a»ette, 

Marao.  1»«7| 

EDWAao  Masttn 

row  men  have  lived  fuller  Uvea  or  more 

fruitful   pubUc   Uvea   than   Edward  Martin. 

wboee  death  yeeterday  ended  a  career  that 

embraced  lome  OO  years  of  pubUc  service. 

Mr.  Martin  served  Pennaylvanla  aa  a  aoldier 
In  aU  grade*  from  private  to  general.  Bis 
career  In  governmeht— aa  atat*  auditor  gen- 
eral treasurer  adjutant  general  and  gover- 
nor—was capped  by  13  years  In  the  Dult^l 
Statee  Senate,  from  which  he  retired  In  19M. 
Those  and  other  positions  of  pubUc  trust 
were  Oiled  with  dignity  and  Integrity.  Ed- 
ward Martin  wee  a  fine  gentleman  and  we 
never  knew  him  to  do  or  say  an  unkind  thing. 
His  term  as  Oovernor  of  Pennaylvanla. 
during  wartime  l»43-«7.  seems  In  retrospect 
to  have  been  a  Uacal  model.  Building  on 
an  «18  mHUon  surplus  Inherited  from  the 
administration  of  Arthur  Jame*.  Oovernor 
Martin  cut  taxes.  Increased  payroenta  to  the 
echoola.  Increased  aid  to  hoepltaU,  paid  off 
an  Inherited  General  State  Authority  debt 
and  turned  over  to  the  administration  of 
Jame*  B.  Duff  aome  »aO0  mllUon  \n  cash  In 
both  the  general  and  road  funds. 

While  the  Manln  Administration  was  not 
In  wartime  subjected  to  the  tremendous 
preasure*  tor  non-mllltary  spending  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  II.  he  nevertheleaa  made 
an  enviable  av»l  record.  It  seems  unlikely 
to  be  duplicated  within  our  time. 

Mr.  MarUn  took  from  Barrlsburg  to  Wash- 
ington his  dUteiste  and  fear  of  deOclt  spend- 
ing but  It  dldnt  do  him  or  tiie  nation  much 
good  Shortly  before  hla  retirement  from  the 
Setuite  be  was  warning  that  •'Inflation  U  a 
more  serious  threat  than  depreartoo.  And 
It  U  a  damn  slCbt  more  dangerous  than 
Buaalan  bomba." 


Tke  lOtk  AMiiersaty  •!  Uw  Day,  U.SA. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  MKW  Toajt 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  2J,  1967 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  law  Ls  basic  to  the  Idea  of 
American  democracy.  It  provides  us  with 
both  order  and  Uberty.  But  It  Is  ef- 
tecUve  only  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  con- 
tinuously and  faithfully  observed  by  all. 
It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  set  aside 
1  day  each  year  to  focus  our  attention 
on  the  Importance  of  law  to  all  Amer- 
icans. May  1  Is  the  10th  anniversary  of 
lAV  Day,  U.S.A.  In  recognition  of  that 
day  the  President  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation,  which  I  Include  under 
leave   to   extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Law  DaT.  D.SA..  l»eT 
(Proclamauon  3TJ0.  by  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  State*  of  America) 
May  1st  la  the  tenth  azmlvenary  of  lAW 
Day  DSJt.  The  theme  of  UiW  Day.  IBWI  U. 
m  the  worda  of  Theodore  Boosevelt:  "No 
man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man  la  below 

Again  we  remind  ouraelve*  that  law.  and 
respect  for  law,  la  central  to  the  Idea  of 
American  democracy.  Pre*  government 
could  not  exist,  said  Juatloe  Taney,  without 
ready  obedience  of  the  law. 

Thus  all  who  cheriah  freedom  ahould  alao 
cherish  Uw  Uberty  and  Uw  abide  together. 
In  that  bond  U  the  foundation  of  our 
Ubertlea 

I  ask  every  American  to  take  the  law  Into 
hla  heart— not  Into  hla  hands.  I  aak  not 
bUnd  obedience,  but  enlightened  obedience. 
I  aak  pauence  too.  for  the  law,  like  our 
times,  will  and  must  change.  But  America's 
fldeUty  to  law  must  be  eternal. 

I  aak  every  American  to  respect  the  law. 
and  to  respect  also  the  men  who  are  pledged 
to  Its  enforcement.  And  ot  thoee  who  wear 
the  badge.  I  aak  an  equal  reapect  both  for 
the  law  and  for  the  rights  of  the  people  they 
are  sworn  to  protect. 

As  your  President.  I  can  ask  no  less  than 
the  young  lawyer  Uncoln  In  1836: 
"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty 
remember  that  to  violate  the  law  la 
to  trample  on  the  blood  of  hla  father,  and 
to  tear  the  charter  of  hla  own  and  his  chil- 
dren's Uberty. 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  ....  be 
taught  in  schools,  In  semlnarlaa,  and  in  ool- 
legee-  let  It  b*  written  In  primer*.  spelUng 
books,  and  In  almanacs:  let  It  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  leglalatlve 
halla,  and  enforced  In  courU  of  Juatlce  .... 
"Let  It  become  the  poUtlcal  reUglon  of  the 
nation:  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of 
all  sexea,  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condl- 
UODS.  sacrifice  unceaalngly  upon  Its  altars." 
Now  therefore,  1.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Dnlted  statee  of  America. 
do  hereby  request  the  observance  of  Monday. 


May  1,  l»e7,  aa  I*w  Day  In  the  United  States 
a<  America. 

I  urge  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  to 
obeerve  Law  Day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nlee  and  by  reaffirming  their  commitment  to 
freedom  and  the  supremacy  of  law  in  our 
Uvea.  I  especially  urge  that  the  schoou. 
civic  and  service  organizations,  public  bodies. 
courts,  the  legal  profession,  and  the  media 
of  information  assist  In  sponsoring  and  psr- 
Uclpating  In  appropriate  observances. 

I  also  call  upon  public  officials  to  display 
the  America  Hag  on  public  buildings  on  that 
day  as  requested  by  the  Congreaa. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth 
day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  lord  nine- 
teen  himdred  and   sixty-seven,   and  of  the 
Independence     of     the     United     States     ot 
America  the  one  hundred  and  nlnety-flrst. 
Ltnboiv  B.  JomfSON. 
Tki  WHtrx  Houaa.  Waafungtm,  DC. 
By  the  President, 

Dealt  RUSK, 
Secretary  of  State. 
IPB.    Doc.    B7-a»39;    FUed.   Mar.    14.    1»87: 
3:19  p.m.| 
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Sn  Power  Ckampioa  PromoteJ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAMOVlHk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  March  Zl,  19(7 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  his  many  friends  on  Capitol  Hill 
were  pleased  to  hear  that  the  President 
had  nominated  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Mc- 
Cain. Jr.,  for  four-star  rank  and  was 
planning  to  assign  him  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe.  This 
Is  one  of  the  most  ImporUnt  and  sensi- 
tive commands  In  the  Navy  and  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  Admiral  Mc- 
Cain's proven  diplomatic  and  military 
abilities  in  the  assignment. 

A  most  Interesting  editorial  In  the 
March  1.  19fl7,  Issue  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  Ad- 
miral McCain's  many  (line  qualities.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  bring  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Sea  Powx*  Champion  PaoMOTXo 
Prealdent  Johnaon's  announcement  that 
he  U  nominating  Vice  Admiral  John  S 
McCain  Jr..  U3N.  for  promotion  to  the  four- 
star  rank  of  full  admiral  wlU  be  enthuslaatlc- 
aUy  received  tlu^oughout  our  naval  forces. 

He  U  a  aaUor's  sailor.  Those  who  have 
served  with  him.  or  knew  him  even  Indi- 
rectly, know  he  embodle*  Che  attributes  of 
leadenhlp  that  have  been  the  hallmark  of 
our  great  naval  leadera  since  the  days  of 
John  Paul  Jones. 

Admiral  McCain  has  that  rare  quaUty  ot 
inspiring  and  motivating  a  crew  merely  by 
his  preeence  aboard.  Officer*  and  enlisted 
men  know  that  he  Is  a  capable  professional. 
He  knows  the  sea  and  he  knows  the  lighting 
business.  Pew  In  our  Navy  have  had  such 
varied  command  at  sea — from  leftover  World 
War  I  sub*  to  modem  task  force*. 

Naval  men  alao  know  he  Is  imfaUlngly 
considerate  ot  those  who  serve  under  him 
He  knows  that  loyalty  goee  both  up  and  down 
the  chain  of  command.  They  alao  know 
that,  with  all  hla  human  quallUe*.  he  la  a 


strict  disciplinarian.     Be  runs  a  taut  ahlp— 
and  a  happy  ship. 

For  good  reason  there  U  a  petaUtent  srua- 
pldon  among  Navy  men  that  Admiral 
McCalnl  middle  Initial — S— stands  tor  "••» 
power.'^  He  1*  reoognleed  •*  one  of  the  moat 
wtlculate.  effective,  and  Informed  advocate* 
ol  U.S.  sea  power  our  nation  has  produced. 
Although  a  vigorous  fighter  tor  keeping  our 
naval  power  the  strongest  in  the  world,  he  la, 
u,  a  fighting  man.  a  team  player.  He  knowa 
the  need  for  keeping  the  other  aemce* 
slxong,  too.  Repeatedly.  In  Joint  operation* 
be  baa  demonstrated  an  unusual  ahUlty  to 
understand  and  work  with  air  and  ground 

force*.  .     ^         . 

In  his  preeent  poelOon  aa  Ambasaador 
Arthur  Goldberg's  military  adviser  at  the 
Dnlted  Nations.  Admiral  McCain  has  dem- 
onstrated a  firm  grasp  of  toternaUonal  pol- 
icy matter*.  AddltionaUy.  he  servea  aa  com- 
mander. Koatem  Sea  Frontier. 

But,  with  all  these  exceptional  quflUtlca- 
Uona.  the  tiling  that  has  won  him  such  high 
admiration,  among  the  miutary  and  civilians. 
Is  his  franknesa.  Thoee  who  ask  hi*  opinion 
get  It.  And,  It  wont  be  taUored  to  what  the 
base  thlnka. 

In  seeing  Vice  Admiral  McCain  put  on  the 
four  stara  of  full  admiral,  those  who  serve 
with  our  fleets  throughout  the  world  reallie 
that  hard  work,  devotion  to  our  country,  be- 
lief In  the  Navy  In  which  one  serves,  profea- 
slooal  abUlty.  loyalty  to  subordinate*  and 
senior*,  and  straightforward  frankneaa  are 
stiU  a**eU.  not  ob«taclea.  along  the  pathway 
to  high  command. 

Prealdent  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  8.  McNamara.  who  cloaely  con- 
trola  promotions  to  high  rank.  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  recognlUng  Admiral  McCains 
qualities  of  leadership.  By  promoting  him 
to  four  stars.  Secretary  McNamara  has  shown 
tiiat  he  valuee  Independence  of  thought 
above  the  dangerous  conformity  of  •'yes- 
men." 

In  his  new  assignment  Admiral  McCain 
wiU  be  commander  In  chief,  XIS.  Naval 
FUrCM.  Europe.  He  wUl  have  reaponslbiUty 
tor  all  U.S.  naval  forces  In  Europe.  Including 
the  eth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean. 

His  appointment  augurs  well  for  efficiency 
and  stabUlty  of  seapower  In  the  NorUi  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  at  a  time  when 
the  alliance  la  under  severe  stress. 

Admiral  McCain's  promotion  1*  good  for 
the  country,  the  Department  of  Defenae.  and 
the  Navy. 

Actios  for  (he  18-Yew-OM  Vote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  rnvKavLvANiA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21.  19S7 
Mr.    MOORHEAD.     Mr.    Speaker,    a 
month  ago  today  I  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion providing  that — 

The  right  to  vote  of  cltlxen*  ot  the  United 
suites  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  year* 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  Sute  on  account  of  age. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  Intro- 
duced slnular  bills  during  this  Congress. 

In  a  statement  on  tlie  floor  of  tills 
Iwdy  at  the  time  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  348. 1  said: 

American  youth  today  Is  weU-lnformed. 
wcU-veraed  in  the  American  poUtical  proc- 
ess, and  emlnenUy  qualified  to  participate 
in  that  process  through  voting. 

I  noted  also  that  the  many  young  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  talked  during  my  last 


campaign  "displayed  a  strong  mtereet 
in  the  affairs  of  their  city,  their  State 
and  their  Nation,  and  expressed  a  keen 
desire  to  demonstrate  their  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility by  voting." 

As  evidence  of  the  strong  desire  our 
young  citizens  feel  to  participate  in  our 
democratic  processes  through  voting.  I 
mclude  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  by  Robert  Johnson,  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  March  16,  1967. 

The  article  concerns  the  formation  of 
an  organization  of  Pittsburgh  high 
school  students,  their  parents  and  their 
teachers,  called  Make  It  18.  The  or- 
ganiratlon.  dedicated  to  seeing  that  the 
voting  age  Is  lowered  to  18,  Is  less  than 
2  weeks'  old.  and  already  has  more  than 
120  members. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Johnson's  article  to  see  what  compelling 
arguments  these  articulate  young  people 
present  for  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

The  article  follows: 

Vora  AT  1»  Bm  Has  Piisokal  Touch 
(By  Robert  Johnson) 

Mike  Wallgorakl  will  be  18  years  old  next 
August  and  a  moat  welcome  birthday  present 
ss  far  a*  he's  concerned,  would  be  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mike,  a  senior  at  South  High  School,  U 
president  of  "Make  It  Eighteen."  a  group  of 
atudenta.  parent*  and  teachers  dedicated  to 
lowering  the  voting  age. 

A    FAST    0TABT 

Only  a  week  old,  the  organization  boast* 
a  membership  of  more  than  130. 

"Of  course  we  all  feel  that  if  you're  old 
enough  to  fight  and  die  for  your  coimtry 
you're  old  enough  to  vote,"  Mike  aald.  "But 
there  are  other  considerations." 

••The  population  la  growing  younger,"  he 
said.  "Everything  1*  getting  younger. 
Touth  la  taking  over  anyway  and  pretty  soon 
we're  going  to  have  to  vote." 

"I'd  like  to  vote  because  I'd  like  to  have  a 
«ay  In  what's  going  on.^'  Mike  aald.  -"I  don^t 
like  to  be  left  out." 

The  vice  president  of  the  organization, 
Mike  Zlzls.  18.  a  senior.  Insisted: 

"We're  not  the  future  generation.  We're 
the  now  generation. 

"We're  tired  of  leaving  everythmg  up  to 
other  people  and  having  them  teU  us 
whether  we  can  breathe  and  what  to  do.  We 
deserve  a  chance  U>  prove  our  maturity  m  a 
world  of  fast-maturing  attitudes." 

Secretary  Mary  Jane  Stelmach.  18.  a  Junior, 
said  •'the  voting  age  ahould  be  changed  be- 
cause most  •tudents  get  their  training  for 
voting  In  iilgh  school." 

"If  there's  a  three-year  pause  before  they 
can  vote  they  forget  what  they've  learned." 
she  said.  "If  you  have  the  training  you 
ahould  be  able  to  use  It." 

WHXaX   IDEA    OaZCINATED 

The  Idea  for  "Make  It  Eighteen"  originated 
in  tbe  classroom  of  Robert  B.  Wright,  an 
11th  and  13th  grade  history  and  English 
teacher  at  South  High. 

•We  were  Ulklng  about  voting  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  "  Mr.  Wright  said,  "and  one  of 
the  students  asked.  Why  cant  we  votel' 

"I  told  them  It's  the  law.  I  told  them 
tbe  only  thing  they  could  do  waa  change 
the  law  by  amending  the  Stau  or  Federal 
Conatitutions. 

••There's  a  bill  In  Congreas  which  would 
lower  the  voting  age  to  IB.  so  we  decided  to 
attack  on  both  tiie  SWte  and  Federal  levels." 

RKCEIVBB   AFPaOVAL 

Before  the  students  could  organlM  and 
solicit  funds,  however,  their  project  had 
to  receive  the  approval  ot  Principal  John  M. 
McLaughlin. 

•As  a  matter  of  peraonal  feeling  I  don't 
think  tbe  Idea  haa  any  merit.''  Dr.  McLaugh- 


Un  aald  in  authorixlng  the  project  *T  don't 
•grte  with  them,  but  I  think  theyYe  en- 
titled to  their  opinions." 

"We've  been  organised  about  a  week  now." 
■aid  Mr.  Wrl^l.  "Our  blggeat  problem  Is 
fund*.  There  s  a  fee  o<  15  oenti  a  year  ao  It 
took  100  members.to  get  SIS." 

"We  placed  an  ad  m  The  Preas  w^lch  coat 
80.79  and  rented  a  po«t  oOce  box  for  three 
y..«»ith«  at  gl.fiO  a  month.-  he  said.  '"That 
was  the  end  of  our  818." 

The  ad  first  appeared  in  the  peraonal  sec- 
tion of  The  Press  want  ad*  Saturday  and 
ran  through  yesterday. 

•'So  far  we've  enrolled  over  100  student* 
and  20  adult*  and  we've  only  been  on  this  for 
a  few  days.^'  Mr.  Wright  said. 


CkaB(c*  •>  i^  ^*^  '•'** 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    IStKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  29,  19t7 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  people  who  would  disagree  with  the 
contention  that  there  should  be  changes 
m  the  present  dmft  laws.  The  problem 
is  more  one  of  deciding  which  suggested 
changes  should  be  enacted.  Numerous 
reports  have  been  drafted  and  received 
varying  public  response.  The  Minneap- 
olis Star  feels  that  the  ideas  put  forward 
by  the  commiiision  headed  by  Burke 
Marshall  and  the  suggestions  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Johnson  have  con- 
siderable merit.  I  recommend  their  edi- 
torial to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
their  reading. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Wbzw  Not  Au.  Siav^ 

Sometime*  It  la  worth  letting  a  problem 

buUd  up  untU  It  becomes  St  really  big  one. 

Then  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  a  really  big 

solution. 

Thl*  I*.  *urely.  the  lesson  of  our  experience 
with  the  draft.  Selective  Service  waa  out- 
moded during  the  Korean  emergency.  It 
needed  revision  when  Congress  extended  It 
almoet  without  debate  m  1B53.  I«  problems 
were  still  more  apparent  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenie  ducked  tbe  Issue  In  1965. 
But  now  the  report  of  the  commission 
headed  by  Burke  Marshall,  and  the  Immedi- 
ate follow-up  actions  by  President  Johnson, 
have  produced  an  excellent  report  and  a 
reform  that  Is.  almoet  cerulnly.  better  than 
the  Improvementa  we  could  have  bad  by 
moving  piecemeal. 

The  central  decision  Is,  of  course,  the  deci- 
sion to  take  the  youngest — rather  than  the 
oldest— men  flrat.  ThU  ■wlU  vastly  reduce 
the  disruption  which  military  service,  or  the 
threat  of  military  service,  has  been  creating 
-  In  young  men's  live*,  careen  and  famlllea. 

This  policy  ertll  produce,  everyone  recog- 
nizes, substantially  more  men  than  are 
needed  for  mUltary  service.  In  the  past, 
liberal  us*  of  student  and  occupational  de- 
terments— avaUable  particularly  to  the 
upper-Income  claste* — has  •'soaked  up"  the 
excess  manpower.  Now  defermenla  are  to 
be  cut  back,  and  the  crucial  choice  as  In 
"who  goes"  made.  Instead,  by  a  system  of 
random  selection  In  which  everyone,  and 
every  group,  will  have  an  equal  chance  of 
being  drawn. 

Tte  Prealdent  ha*  not,  to  be  rure.  fully 
grasped  the  nettle  presented  by  the  issue  of 
college  determent*.  Though  the  majority 
on  the  commission  argued— convincingly,  we 
thought— that  the  system  will  not  be  needed 
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to  M>ur«  Uie  couBtrr  ■  flow  irf  trrnlMd  man- 
nower.  Us.  JohMon  thxm»  to  pM«  0»  q««^ 

iion  to  CoogTM..  Be  HM.  how.Ter.  .Dd«<l 
wti*t  m«y  b«  called  "U""  pennanent  o""- 
ment  ••  Wltb  defermenu  no  longM  «t^- 
>ble  for  po«t-gr«au»M  wort  »n(l  ^Mr  that 
(or  oMurotlon  »n<l  (itbwhood.  m»nT  Toun* 
men  now  m.y  w.U  decld.  to  Ul»  U»lr 
tr>muig  before  college.  -u.  •• 

Congreee  nee<li  now  to  complet*  tiwel- 
cellent  work  tbe  commlMlon  and  the  pml- 
dent  have  be^n. 


Mctckut  SUvMUat  ia  tk«  Uaited 
State* 


To  Help  TWMcWct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  i«Kw  Toax 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  REPBESBNTATIVES 
Weinaday,  March  «,  I»«7 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
recent  editorial  on  the  subject  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  to  Increase  VS. 
assUtance  to  LaUn  America.  Newsday,  of 
lyong  Island,  N.Y..  says: 

Thla  additional  money  U  Intended  to  help 
tbe  ao  natloM  of  Latin  Amertoa  to  help 
Ibeonenea.  and  that  u  the  way  our  aid 
funds  ought  to  be  spent. 

The  views  of  the  editors  of  this  news- 
paper will  be  of  interest  to  our  coUeagues. 
I  submit  the  editorial  from  Newsday  en- 
titled "To  Help  Themselves"  for  Inclusion 
IntheRicoao: 

To  RkLP  TBIMSlLTia 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congreas  to 
approve  a  HJ  bulloo  Increase  in  aid  to 
litln  America  over  the  next  live  years,  sup- 
plementlni  the  »1  bullon  Invested  annually 
Sy  the  United  States  slnoe  the  Alliance  for 
f^Dgreas  was  created  In  1961.  This  addl- 
U<Sa  money  U  Intended  to  help  the  20 
nations  of  Latin  America  to  help  Uiem- 
selves.  and  that  la  the  way  our  aid  funds 
ought  to  be  spent. 

The  Preaklent  also  has  made  pubUc  the 
test  of  a  draft  resolution,  hopefully  for  con- 
imsslonal  approval,  supporting  the  concept 
Si  a  Latin  American  Common  Uarket  and 
the  channeling  of  United  States  aid  through 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
These  actions  will  moct  certainly  strengthen 
the  President's  hand  when  he  meeu  with 
other  presidents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
at  Punta  del  «ste.  Uruguay.  April  13-1*. 
BlgniaianUy.  It  iras  at  Punta  del  Kste  that 
tbi  Alllanoe  for  Progreas  came  Into  being. 

Secretary  of  SUte  Busk,  yesterday,  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee.  ".•■«*; 
President  wanU  to  be  able  to  say  that  U 
other  nations  of  the  hemisphere  take  the 
steps  that  they  themselves  have  proposed,  the 
United  statee  wlU  be  prepared  to  work  with 
them  In  partnership.  In  proportion  to  what 
we  eipect  the  Latin  American  nations  to  un- 
dertake, our  conOrlbutlOD  would  be  small, 
but  It  would  be  of  crucial  Importance." 

The  added  money  stm  will  not  solve  the 
vast  problems  of  population  growth  and 
poverty  In  Latin  America.  But  the  proposal 
inderllnes  the  preference  of  thU  country  for 
self-help  rather  than  subsidies.  SUnUsrly,  a 
Latin  Aiaerlcan  Cfcsnmon  Uarket.  tf  ap- 
proved should  be  considered  only  a  step, 
rather  than  an  end  In  IteeU.  What  Is  needed, 
and  what  must  oome.  le  a  Hemisphere  Com- 
mon Market.  Ineli>dln(  the  United  States 
um  uie  Dominion  U  Oaoada.   Let  that  anal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  oomrxcnctrr 
IK  THI  HOUSE  OP  BEPBISENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  21.  1M7 
Mr    ST.    ONOE,    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

present  state  of  the  U.S.  shlpbuUding 
Industry  and  our  merchant  marine  Is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  for  all  of  us. 
The  Importance  and  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem was  very  well  stated  In  a  recent 
speech  by  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president 
of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America, 
before  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades 
Department  at  a  seminar  In  Washington 
lost  week. 

Mr.  Hood  noted: 

Pee  too  long,  the  mertshant  shipbuilding 
eflort  of  our  nation  has  been  sUtlc— despite 
overwheUnlng  evidence  of  creeping  vessel 
oheolescence  on  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 


He  pointed  out : 

largely  as  a  result  of  tremendous  strides 
In  modernization  of  shipyard  facilities  and 
ImpraTsd  techniques,  selling  prices  of  VS. 
built  ships  are  today  itlll  about  16  percent 
below   the   levels  which   prevailed   In    1958. 

As  one  approach  to  this  problem  Mr. 
Hood  suggested  a  building  program  of  50 
merchant  ships  a  year  which  would 
assure  a  significant  revitallzatlon  of  our 
merchant  fleets. 

1   believe    that   Mr.   Hood's   remarks 
should  be  given  earnest  consideration, 
and  I  am  therefore  inserting  them  in 
the  CoNORESsioKAi  R»co«d: 
Spceck  Bt  Edwim  M.  hood.  PaaainrNT,  Smr- 

stmjicaa    CotjNcn.    or    Ambucs.    Bsrosk 

SHirstnuMivo    SkMUfAa,    APtr-CIO    Maai- 

TIMI    TSADSa    DrPiUlTtlKMT,   8TATtJ01-Hn.T01t 

Horn..  W»»nraoro!«.  DC,  UsacH  H,  1»«1 
I  parUculsrly  appreciate  tills  opportunity 
to  address   your  seminar  on   "Shipbuilding 
Ijxn— Tear  of  Decision  "     We  of  the  ship- 
yard Industry  share  your  hope  that  a  pru- 
dent   and    wise   deculon    to   govern    future 
U.a.    shipbuilding    and    maritime    programs 
will  be  made  d»irlng  the  coming  months.     It 
Is  long  overdue.     We  share  your  hope  that 
the  threatened  loss  of  Job  opportunities  for 
skilled  workers  In  the  shipyards — and  In  sup- 
porting  Industries   and    actlvlUos    through- 
out the  entire  country— wlU  not  materialize. 
But  that  U  eiacUy  the  type  of  a  decision 
which    certain    public    offlclsls    and    others 
would  now  foist  upon  you  and  otir  Industry. 
The  growth,  prosperity  ami  uOlliatlon  of 
Ua    shipyards  Is  a  matter  in  which  labor 
and   management  have  a  proper  and  con- 
tinuing  intereet.    But   tbeee   desirable   ob- 
jectives  of   grovrth,   prosperity  and  utiliza- 
tion wUl  never  be  schlved  by  Implementing 
the  recommendations   of  those   who  advo- 
cate—either  dlrecuy   or   Indirectly   or   ob- 
tusely—the   foreign    construction    of    US. 
Sag     merchant     ships.    While     practically 
every  principal  marttune  nation  In  the  world 
u    at    this    precise    moment    engaged    In 
strengthening  and  encouraging  lu  domteUc 
shipbuilding  industry.  It  Is  alarming  to  ob- 
serve the  gyrations  of  our  own  government 
in  the  opp<JslU  dlrecUon. 

Proposals  for  buUdlng  UJB.  flag  inMxaiant 
ahipe  abro*!  have  always  been  surrounded 
by   niueh    Uluslosi   and   wlahfnl   tblnking. 


This  naive  infatuation  with  the  myth  of 
bargain  prices  dalles  logical  explanaUon. 
Should  foreign  building  ever  come  to  pass— 
and  we  sincerely  doubt  the  Congress  would 
approve  any  such  move— the  real  costs  o( 
\3S  speclBcatlons.  ngld  re<julrements  and 
unique  prelerencee  wUI  be  clearly  demon- 
strated. Long  Imagined  cost  savings  will 
quickly  vanish.  In  addition.  It  can  be  rea- 
sonably eipected  that  foreign  prices  will 
steadily  rise  aa  the  specter  of  an  Increasing 
volume  of  US.  shipbuilding  contracts 
develops.  ^     .     ..  ,, 

Invariably,  the  advocates  of  building 
abroad  assert  that  the  coat  of  ship  con- 
struction in  the  United  stales  is  too  high. 
Of  course.  US.  prices  are  higher  than  those 
of  other  countrlea— primarily  because  ol 
lilgber  Ubor  rates  ayd  a  much  higher  sund- 
ard  of  living  By  reason  of  lower  labor 
rates,  foreigners  are  also  able  to  produce 
steel,  machine  tools,  cameras,  some  elec- 
tronic equipment,  toys  and  other  Items  more 
cheaply.  So  we  are  not  unique.  Nor  are 
our  yards  outmoded — or  our  workers  In- 
ferior. Knowledgeable  eiperts  assert  thst  by 
atid  large.  US.  shipbuilding  faclUtles.  tech- 
ntaues  and  manpower  productivity  are  equal 
to  the  iMUance  of  the  world.  There  are 
those  who  claim  we  are  in  general  substan- 
tially better  than  the  world  average. 

The  advocates  of  building  abroad  fre- 
quenUy  say  that  US.  built  ships  cost  twice 
as  much  as  foreign  built  ships  or  that  the 
foreigners  can  build  siUps  at  spproilmately 
one-halt  the  US.  price.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  these  sUtements  are 
pure  converaaUon.  They  represent  no  cer- 
tain contractual  offering  and  no  deHnlte 
promise.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  speclflc 
case  where  a  foreign  slilpyard— in  Japan  or 
any  other  place— has  agreed  to  build  an 
American  ship  to  full  American  specUlca- 
Uons  and  standards  at  a  Bgure  reflecting 
any  such  differential. 

This  point  was  visibly  substantiated  by  the 
bidding  which  took  place  last  year  m  con- 
necUon  with  the  awards  of  contracu  by  the 
Defense  Department  tor  smaU  noncombat- 
ant  naval  vessels  to  shipyards  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  shipbuilding  contracU  in- 
volvs  speclflcations  and  standards  which  are 
not  customary  In  other  countries— a  fact 
which  was  Illustrated  by  the  competitive 
bidding  which  took  place  between  US  and 
UX  slilpyards.  British  yards  underbid  n.8 
yards  by  189  percent  in  one  instance  and 
3J4  percent  m  another— a  long  way  from 
the  much  advertised  BO  percent  price  dlffer- 
entlaL 

Any  plan  contemplating  the  construction 
of  an  Inflnltesimal  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels In  U.S.  shipyards  and  the  conatrucUon 
of  vast  numbers  of  ships  abroad— under 
governmental  sponeocahlp  and  based  on 
mytlUcal  cost  savings— such  ss  has  been 
publicized  recently  wUl  ultlmstely  reduce 
the  merchant  shipbuilding  capsclty  of  our 
country  to  dwarf  proportions  and  clrcum- 
scntw  future  market  opportunities.  Poten- 
tlaU  for  greater  cost  savings— and  for  utUl- 
eatlon  of  U.S.  facilities  and  manpower— rest 
not  Ui  static  or  diminished,  but  In  expand- 
ing, markets. 

For  too  long,  the  merchant  sliipbulldlng 
effort  of  our  naUon  has  been  static— despite 
overwhelming  evidences  of  creeping  vessel 
obeoleecence  Ui  the  American  merchant 
marine.  Por  some  yoaia,  the  dollar  volume 
at  Federal  expenditures  for  merchant  ship- 
building has  been  pegged  to  a  predetermined. 
Inadequate.  Bxed  sum— despite  the  tact  that 
U.3  shipbuilders  have  offered  a  variety  of 
recommendaUons  by  which  more  ships  oould 
be  built  for  the  same  amotmt  of  money  or  by 
vrhich  slgnincant  unit  coat  reducOons  oould 
be  achieved.  ^j.,„ 

Largely  as  a  result  o<  tremendous  strides 
in  modemiaatlon  of  shipyard  fadiiasa  and 
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improved  technique*,  aelUng  prtcea  of  VS. 
buUt  Bhlpe  are  today  »tUl  about  16  percent 
below  the  level*  which  prevailed  in  1»M. 
This  haa  taken  place  in  the  face  at  Bte«dily 
increaalng  labor  and  rtuterlal  cost*  during 
thla  pertod.  Few  other  major  American  In- 
dustrlea.  particularly  thoee  engaged  In  the 
producUOD  of  llmlt«d  numbers  of  custom- 
designed  units,  have  succeeded  In  even  hold- 
ing the  line  In  the  part  8  years.  ThU  unique 
achievement  of  the  VS.  shipbuilding  indus- 
try which  can  be  verined  by  records  of  the 
Maritime  Administration,  rarely.  If  ever,  re- 
ceives much  notice. 

Some  shipyard  operators  maintain,  with 
good  reason,  that  U.8.  shipbuilding  prices 
utilizing  existing  facllUle*.  ciun  be  reduced 
by  ao  to  90  percent  below  today's  levels  with 
more  sensible  procurement  procedures,  with 
vcBsel  design  geared  toward  coat  saving  fea- 
ture* and  shipbuilding  economiea.  with 
more  reallsUc  speclflcaUons.  and  with  mul- 
tiple production  contract*. 

Many  VS.  shipbuilder*  have  long  urged 
more  uniformity  in  ship  designs  and  the 
multiple  or  series  producUon  of  near  IdenU- 
CBl  ahlpe.  but  the  average  contract  for  mer- 
chant ship  construction  over  the  last  decade 
in  this  country  baa  not  eiceeded  3.«  shlpe. 
The  average  order  for  naval  vesMls,  until 
recently,  was  not  much  better.  In  both 
caMS,  the  responalbUlty  of  the  Oovemment 
in  the  past  m  llmlUng  the  magnitude  of 
these  contracU  and  in  falling  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  coat  economies  of  scale  that 
accompany  multiple  construction  cannot — 
and  should  not — be  swiftly  brushed  aalde. 

But,  It  Is  a  spokesman  for  Government 
Who  would  now  divert  to  foreign  shipyards 
the  necessary  volume  of  contracts  and  fu- 
ture markets  which  would  make  poealble 
series  or  mulUple  ship  construcUon.  Sim- 
ultaneously, another  branch  of  Govern- 
ment  the     Department     of     Defense — haa 

moved  to  build  Identical  ships  In  series  pro- 
duction In  American  shipyards— not  in  for- 
eign shipyards.  Separate  contracts  of  17 
and  30  ahipa  have  already  been  awarded — 
others  of  90  and  100  each  are  now  In  a  for- 
mative stage.  Obviously,  these  latter  actions 
were  taken  only  after  exhaustive  conaldera- 
tlon  of  all  economic  and  national  interest 
factors,  and  the  decision  was  overwhelmingly 
on  the  Bide  of  VS.  building. 

Similarly,  a  building  program  of  50  mer- 
chant ahlps  a  year  In  American  yards,  such 
as  ahipbullders  and  others  have  recom- 
mended In  the  post,  would  be  in  the  public 
Interest.  Tills  number  would  be  consistent 
with  projected  commercial  and  defense  needs 
for  a  VS.  flag  merchant  marine.  60  veaaels 
per  year  would  assure  a  significant  revltal- 
Izatlon  of  both  our  subeldleed  and  nonsub- 
Bldlsed  fleets. 

Such  a  program  would  create  a  favorable 
environment  for  U.S.  shipyards  and  their 
employees.  It  would  present  a  multitude  of 
opporttinltlea  to  demonstrate  the  optimum 
capablUttee  of  our  shipyards.  It  makes  more 
sense  than  diverting  predetermined  fixed 
sums  of  money  to  the  upgrading  of  small. 
Blow.  old.  unKronomlc  veasels  in  the  moth- 
baU  fleets— «•  is  contained  In  the  latest 
quasl-otSclal  marlttms  policy  pronounce- 
ment. 

More  slgniflcantly,  a  program  of  this  mag- 
nitude— foreclosing  foreign  building — would 
restore  public  and  Investor  confidence  In  the 
future  for  American  shipyards  and  American 
shipping.  It  would  remove  the  uncertainties 
about  the  future  for  many  VS.  owners  who 
contemplate  the  construction  of  new  ships 
and  who  have  now  either  poetponed  or  aban- 
doned their  plans.  It  would  dispel  the  fear 
of  bankruptcy  for  tlioee  operators  who,  hav- 
ing Invested  their  money  in  the  construc- 
tion or  oonverelon  of  ships  In  VS.  yards, 
would  be  unable  to  compete  with  lower  oast 
foreign  built  at  converted  ships. 

The  financing  of  such  a  program  is  not  be- 
yond the  realm  of  poesibUlty.  It  oould  be 
done  without  exceeding  the  moneUry  celling 


which  has  apparently  been  predetermined. 
Prom  information  available  to  us.  the  most 
recent  proposal  of  the  Administration  would 
make  available  for  ahlp  construction  and 
conversion  a  total  of  about  $360  million  an- 
nually  over  the  next  6  year*.  That  amount 
would  cover,  at  today's  levels,  the  Govern- 
ment's Bhare  In  the  construction  of  nearly 
34  ships  every  year.  These  ships.  Incldenul- 
ly.  would  be  more  modem  and  more  produc- 
tive than  warbullt  ships  reh-ibUllated  from 
the  reserve  fleet  and  returned  to  motbbaU 
status.  These  new  ships  would  provide  em- 
ployment for  1.000/1,500  seamen — plus  mil- 
lions of  man-hours  in  addlttonal  shipyard 
work.  They  would  be  in  active  operation 
serving  oxir  national  needs. 

Surely,  the  public  Interest  combined  with 
a  genuine  drive  for  cost  savings  through 
simplified  specification,  larger  unit  contracts, 
different  procurement  procedures  and  prac- 
tices. Inspections  and  approvals,  contract  re- 
quirements and  administration,  standardlza- 
tlon  and  component  uniformity,  warranu  the 
additional  investment  to  bring  the  towl  to 
SO  ships.  By  a  reaUgnment  of  the  proposed 
'•unlimited"  operating  aid  for  foreign  built 
ships,  this  would  definitely  be  possible.  The 
vast  majority  of  U.8.  shipping  operstors  want 
to  build  their  ships  Lh  American  shipyards. 
Many  would  do  so  immediately  if  sufllclent 
construction  funds  were  available.  And 
many  would  not  seek  operaUng  subsidies. 

Under  the  construction  amortlBstion 
plan — suggested  by  the  shipbuUders  some 
time  ago — whereby  the  annual  cost  to  the 
Government  for  merchant  ship  construction 
would  be  leveled  during  periods  of  peak  re- 
placement—the average  outlay  to  the  public 
treasury  for  60  ships  could  be  considerably 
less  than  caSO  mlUioa  yearly.  But  this  sug- 
gestion has  never  been  adopted. 

Instead,  the  cry  for  harmful  experimenta- 
tion with  foreign  building  contlnuee.  On 
Tueedsy  of  this  week,  the  members  of  the 
ShipbuUders  Council  of  America  reaffirmed 
a  consistent  policy  of  opposlUon  to  foreign 
building.  This  policy  is  based  on  what  we 
consider  to  be  sound  principles — relationship 
to  balance  of  international  payments,  gain- 
ful employment  for  VS.  workers  and  indus- 
tries, opportunities  for  cost  reductions 
through  series  construcUon  of  ships  In  In- 
creasing numbers,  continuing  advancement 
In  the  state  of  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  and  so 
on— all  of  which  would  t)e  adversely  afiected 
by  this  latest  revival  of  a  proposal  which 
completely  ignores  basic  economic  facts  of 
Uf  e.  The  rationale  and  motivation  of  this  re- 
vival Is  hard  to  fathom.  But  (aU  it  must, 
and  with  your  help.  It  will. 


U.S.  Tr»Tel  Serritt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  mw  TOBJC 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  March  IS,  1967 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
ooUeagues  who  are  concerned  with  the 
tMUance-of-psymentf  problem  and  with 
the  need  for  a  more  harmonious  rela- 
tlcgoahlp  between  the  United  States  and 
friends  abroad  will  be  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  dialogue  concerning  effort* 
being  made  by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service — 
USTS — to  bring  visitors  to  our  shores. 
My  constltutent  Sylvan  M.  Bamet,  Jr.. 
Deputy  Director  of  USTS  under  the  VS. 
Department  of  Commerce  has  worked 
diligently  In  this  field,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  Interest  being  given  to  the  sub- 


ject by  the  JoiuTial  of  Commerce  whose 
editorial  of  February  9  is  here  included 
and  by  U.S.  News  (i  World  Report  whose 
article  of  February  27,  1»«7,  follows: 
(Prom  the  Joumai  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial,  Peb.  0,  i9«71  ^ 
NaaaowiMG  THS  TaavxL  Oar 
Virtually  onnotlced  In  Preaident  Johnson's 
recent  Economic  Report  wa<  an  indication 
tbat  tile  administration  plans  to  step  up  Its 
program  to  attract  more  foreign  Tisltors  to 
our  atiores  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  be]- 
anoe  of  payments  deficit. 

In  discunlng  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  the  President  said.  "The  most  sat- 
Utsclory  way  to  arrest  the  increasing  gap 
Iwtween  American  travel  abroad  and  (orelgn 
travel  here  is  not  to  limit  the  former  but 
to  itimu&lte  and  encourage  the  latter.  1 
shall  appoint  in  the  near  future  a  special 
industry -goTemment  task  force  to  mske 
specific  recommendations  by  May  1,  19fl7.  on 
how  the  federal  government  can  l>eat  stim- 
ulate foreign  travel  to  the  Onlted  SUtes 
After  a  careful  review  of  their  advice.  I  shall 
ask  the  VS.  Travel  Service  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies  to  take  the  stepe  that  seem 
most  promising." 

Mr.  Johnson's  move  is  welcomed  even 
though  a  substantial  expansion  of  otor  efforts 
in  this  field  lias  been  long  overdue. 

We  lielleve  the  attempt  to  attract  more 
foreign  visitors  rather  man  restrict  overseas 
trips  by  Americans  is  realistic.  One  of  the 
characteruace  of  an  aOuent  society,  such  as 
ouia.  Is  the  desire  to  travel  and  learn  about 
various  cultures. 

Prom  the  economic  point  of  view,  spend- 
ing by  VS.  tourists  is  a  major  source  of  dol- 
lars for  many  countries.  This,  in  turn,  per- 
mits greater  purchases  of  U.S.  products  than 
otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

As  other  nations  Improve  their  standards 
of  living  they  too  will  desire  to  travel  and 
learn  about  the  "New  World."  We  eliould 
efiectively  eiplolt  this  curiosity. 

The  economics  of  the  sltustlon  demand 
thst  we  do,  Por  the  so-called  "travel  gap" 
is  a  major  component  of  our  iwlance  of  pay- 
ments problem  and  Is  growing  proportion- 
ately each  year. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  tliat  the  na- 
tion's total  travel  gap  last  year  was  »I  8 
billion.  The  total  tjalance  of  paymenu  def- 
icit was  estimated  at  *1£  bUllon.  In  other 
words,  if  the  travel  deficit  had  tieen  in  equi- 
librium tile  nation  would  have  been  in  a 
surplus  picture  last  year.  We  don't  for  a 
moment  think  that  the  nation  can  gets  Its 
travel  eipendlturea  In  balance — not  for 
many,  many  years  at  least.  But  we  do  think 
that  much  more  can  and  must  be  done. 

Here  are  some  more  staUsOcs  to  put  tlie 
picture  m  locus.  Each  year  slnoe  1»«0  the 
travel  gap  has  eiceeded  Si  billion  with  the 
flgurea  for  the  last  four  years  over  gl.*  bil- 
lion. Por  1B6S  and  1B68  the  travel  gap  ex- 
ceeded the  total  payments  deficit. 

Against  this  Ijackground.  govemmenl 
moves  to  cut  into  this  deficit  look  sad  indeed 
The  government  took  the  first  step  to  cut 
Into  the  gap  in  IMl  when  it  estsbilshed  the 
VS.  Travel  Service  (DSTS).  Unfortunately. 
the  Travel  S«rvlo*  was  not  given  the  tools 
to  do  the  Job.  The  act  setung  up  the  USTS 
atlpulatftd  that  the  service  could  not  get 
more  than  M.7  million  in  any  one  year.  This 
is  a  piddling  sum  tiy  any  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination. 

And  the  service  has  never  even  received 
the  M  7  million.  The  most  ever  granted  by 
Congress  was  •3.38  million  in  1B«3.  For  the 
past  couple  of  years  the  sgency  has  received 
only  %3  million  annually. 

This  is  considerably  below  what  other  na- 
tions are  spending,  ror  example,  Canada 
last  year  spent  MJ  million:  Ireland.  tS3 
million,  the  United  Kingdom.  Mi  million 
and  Turkey,  also  M.B  mllUon.  Mexico.  Spain 
and  Greece  also  ouupent  us  as  did  France. 
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oamDUUon  »ieooni»  even  want. 
"^STuS.  K  not  going  to  "m'  ">«  travel 
dellilt  without  spending  «''»>"''™'''' J^ 
At  the  pn»ent  tune  the  10»d  le  being  a^t<^ 
S:  private  tr»n.port-tlon  l">e  bulk  bj  tb. 

nrtT»te  Mctor  with  the  help  the  USTS  hM 
S^"b^W  give  on  1«  «ni.ai  Widget  h»v. 
S^  wonder.  Sine.  IMl  ^  ■"^.'^' ^ 
"oUlgn  vUltoim  to  the  VS.  ha.  m^e  than 
dOT^  from  618.153  to  an  ..tUnated  I.ISO,- 
SS?li«r.»r.  Thla  U  «.  outatandlng  ^ow- 
ini  yet  the  travel  defldt  rtnce  IMl  ha« 
SSJ  irom  HJ  billion  to  .13  bUllon 

It  IM  obvloua  that  the  full  bftddng  ol  the 
OB.  (thU  meana  menejl  U  required. 

lep  Cuud.  Pepper  (D-PU.)  ha.  Jii.t  In- 
trS^^cd  a  bill  wilder  which  .10  mliuon  a 
T«ar  would  be  spent  on  the  program.  We 
thUit  this  ha.  conalderable  merit  a.  a  Jump- 
inf-off  place.  Much  more  to  our  UUng  U  a 
iSS^tLi  by  Harold  0«y- P^^*"'  2^^ 
^Ecan  World  Airways,  that  nSTS  receive 
an  annual  budget  at  .15  million. 

Thl.  U  an  area  where  each  dollar  .pent 
will  return  manylold.  The  hard  part  1.  to 
get  the  seed-dollar,  to  plant. 
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intm  vs.  Vm  k  World  Beport. 

Feb.  37.  1B«11 

A   DwnaMiT   Kuro   or   BHoaiAoa:    Pommk 

Visitaas 

Thl.  year.  nMirly  »  mUllon  Tl.ltoi»  frosn 

other  countrte.  are  expected  to  .P«p4>  ■_^"- 

llon  dollar,  traveling  In  the  United  State.. 

Never  before  hove  oo  many  foreigner,  .pent 
BO  much  money  m  thu  country. 

ThU  outlook  I.  conaldered  something  of  a 
triumph  for  the  oovemment  campaign  to 
prMnot.  foreign  travel  in  th«  O.S.  But  th«re 
1.  another  aide  to  the  .tory.  .hown  In  the 
chart  on  page  M.  ^_.      ,.  , 

Americans  traveling  to  other  coontrle.  thl. 
year  are  expected  to  number  more  than  17 
million  Thaf.  roughly  two  American, 
traveling  elMwhm^  for  every  foreign  vlaltor 
traveling  bete. 

All  told.  American  trayeler.  can  be  ex- 
pected to  .pendtwloe  a.  much  In  othsr  oOTn- 
trl««  a.  foreign  travelers  spend  In  the  U3. 

The  dlHerorce  create,  a  money  problem 
Imown  a.  the  "travel  gap." 

Thl.  gap  U  one  of  the  major  reaKin.  why 
the  UB..  year  after  year.  run.  a  deficit  In  the 
balanca  of  payment..  The  deficit  .Imply 
mean,  that  thl.  country  pay.  out  to  other 
countrle.  more  money  than  It  geU  back. 

One  important  part  of  the  U.3.  drive  to 
balance  lu  acoounta  abroad  I.  the  campaign 
to  cloM  or  dlmlnlah  the  "travel  gap"  by 
attracUng  more  foreign  tourtrt.  to  thU 
country. 

That.  a.  the  Oovemment  ba.  dlacowrad, 
takes  a  lot  of  doing. 

lf%  not  only  that  American,  do  more  Inter- 
national traveling  than  others.  Making  mat- 
tm  worae,  moat  tourlau  travel  on  foreign 
ablp.  and  airplane..  That  I.  tru.  of  Ameri- 
can traveler,  aa  well  a.  thoa.  from  other 
oountrlea. 

3-bUUon-dollar  '•gap."  Add  It  aU  up  and 
the  American  "travel  gap"  u  expected  to 
reach  a  bUlton  dollar.  In  19«7.  That  will  be 
a  new  high.  In  spits  of  the  progree.  In  at- 
tracting foreign  vleltor..  Contributing  to 
iba  gap  thl.  y«r  vrtll  be  the  19«7  world', 
fair — known  as  "Krpo  67" — In  Montreal. 
Many  Americans  are  expected  to  vUt  Canada 
for  thl.  expoeltlon. 

The  simple  fact  1.  that  AnMTlcan  travel 
abroad,  like  foreign  travel  here.  1.  breaking 
aU  record.. 

rie.lil*lil  JohnKn.  to  date.  ha.  rejected 
any  Idea  of  restricting  foreign  travel  by 
Aruxloana.  Inatead.  he  has  been  supporting 
tb«  afforta  of  tlM  U.S.  Ttayel  Service,  which 
wa.  sat  op  in  the  Depu  Uuuit  ct  ComnMroa 


IB  IMl  to  enoouTMe  foreign  tourtola  to  yflt 

Said  the  President  In  hi.  economic  report 

to  Con«re«  on  January  38:  

"The  most  wusfactory  way  to  arreet  the 
lncr««lng  gap  between  American  travel 
ateoad  and  foreign  travel  here  1.  not  to  Umlt 
the  former  but  to  stimulate  and  encourage 

""LwSm  for  tourtoU.  Now  Mr.  JohnK)n  I. 
taking  an  MldlUonal  .tep  by  appointing  a 
special  induatry-Oovemment  tart  force  to 
mike  specific  recommendaUon.  on  how  the 
f>edcral  Oovernmenl  tan  beet  stimulate  for- 
eign travel  to  the  OS.  The  tart  force  U  W 
mrte  a  report  by  May  I.  The  Preeldent  will 
review  the  advlee  provided  by  '""^POUP; 
then  art  the  DB.  Travel  Service  and  other 
agencle.  to  take  the  step,  that  Mem  moet 
nroml.lng. 

In  1M6,  1.8  million  people  from  foreign 
oountrle.  vl.lted  the  OB.— about  <  mllUon 
from  Canada  and  400,000  from  Melloo  The 
number    of    vUltor.    from    overMa.    totaled 

'  The  OJS.  Ctovemment  had  m«le  almoet  no 
eBort  to  attract  foreign  tourUta  until  1»«1, 
when  the  bsUance-of-payment.  deficit  be- 
came criucal.  The  newly  created  OS.  Travel 
Smrlce  set  up  ofttce.  In  11  foreign  oountrlea 
to  dlatnbule  travel  folders,  answer  queaUon., 
and  place  Klvertlaement.. 

Foreign  governments  have  had  .uch  travel- 
promotion  units  tor  yeara.  In  the  OS.  alone, 
those  governments  have  103  travel  olllce.  and 
spend  1»  mUllon  dollars  a  year  here. 

The  n.B.  Travel  Servloe  operatea  on  a 
budget  of  3  million  dollara.  The  JohnMn  ad- 
ministration I.  Mklng  for  4.7  mlUlon— the 
p..^i.»„T.  allowed  by  present  law— but  last 
year  a  request  for  that  amount  wn.  pared 
down  by  OongreM. 

Until  recently,  there  bad  been  a  wide- 
spread ImpreMlon  In  America  that  relatively 
few  foreigner,  could  afford  tripe  to  the  US. 
That  once  wa.  the  case,  but  proeperlty  abroad 
ha.  changed  thing..  Mw^ket  survey,  rtiow 
that  there  are  plenty  of  people  In  foreign 
countrle.  who  could  pay  for  a  trip  to  Amer- 
ica. According  to  one  survey,  31.4  million 
famine.  In  foreign  land»— more  than  13  mil- 
lion of  them  m  Weetern  Europe— are  well  able 
to  nnance  a  Journey  to  the  Onlted  States. 
Survey,  .how.  too.  that  foreigner,  spend 
proporUonately  more  on  International  travel 
than  American,  do.  Por  example,  per  capita 
spending  on  trtpe  to  foreign  lands  amount, 
to  .11  a  year  by  American.,  M6  by  Canadian., 
U3  by  the  SwIm.  W4  by  Swede..  .1»  by  Ger- 
man., and  .16  by  Frenchmen. 

That  help,  to  explain  why  the  VS.  Oov- 
amment  and  the  American  travel  Industry 
are  stepping  up  effort,  to  cultivate  tourist 
trade  from  abroad.    There  I.  real  money  In 


O  8  Inrtead  al  caMlsa.  The  primary  tart  of 
the  OB  Travel  Servloe  U  to  perauade  for- 
elgnete  that  an  inveatmeot  In  travel  to  the 
U  S  1.  u  woTthwhUe  a.  an  eipediuon  to  the 
art  center,  of  Italy,  the  caatlea  and  beache. 
of  Spain,  or  the  templee  of  Oteece  and  Kgypt, 

Some  countries  Umlt  the  amount  of  money 
their  cltlaens  c~i  take  with  them  to  spend 
abroad.  Britain,  for  example.  Impose,  a 
limit  of  60  pounds  a  year — about  .140 — on 
pleasure  travel:  1,300  pounds.  «  W,360,  for 
builneu  travel.  „„    .     _, 

The  heavier  ooet  of  touring  the  OB.  I.,  at 
oouxae,  a  considerable  factor  for  many  Eu- 
ropeans. An  EngUshman.  for  Inrtance.  can 
take  an  all-eipenM  trip  to  Pari,  for  .  Uttle 
more  than  .10  a  day,  contrarted  with  .33  a 
day  for  the  moet  economical  "package  deal" 
he  oould  have  expected  on  a  tour  of  the  D.S. 
untu  reoently. 

The  traval  tnduatry  m  the  OB,  now  u 
reducing  ooeta.  Soma  travel  agende.  ara 
offering  an  "austerity"  tour  ctf  America  for 
.10  a  day,  exclurtve  of  air  fare.  Airline,  and 
biM  line,  ara  oo-operatlBg  In  the  "com.  to 
Amtnoa"  drive. 


Pan  American  World  Alrwaya  ollera 
eharter-Blght  rate,  for  European,  that  are 
well  below  the  rate,  available  to  American, 
flying  abroad.  Europesuis  can  get  charter 
fllghu  from  Parts  to  New  York  and  return  for 
.140  per  person,  Por  Americana,  the  cheap- 
en charter-night  rate  on  the  same  rout*  1. 
.170 

4a  Stat*.  In  M  day..  Continental  Trail- 
way,  originated  a  plan  by  which  a  bu.  Uoket 
can  be  purchaaed  overwa.  for  .M,  good  for 
9S  days  of  almoM  unlimited  bus  travel  in  the 
US,  The  ticket  caimot  be  bought  In  this 
country.  One  Frenchman,  ualng  such  a  BS- 
day  Ucket,  traveled  43.000  mUes,  visiting  43 
State.. 

One  of  the  big  OB,  travel  agencle»— the 
American  Bipteas  Company— ha.  packaged  a 
number  of  all-exp«ns*  toura  which  have 
proved  popular  with  Europeans. 

Two  example*  of  .uch  package  plan.: 
A  16-day  eecorted  tour  goee  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Waahlngton,  Detroit,  Chicago 
Niagara  Pall,  and  Montreal,  The  ooet.  In- 
cluding the  rmindtrlp  air  fare  from  Zurich. 
Switzerland,  1.  about  W70, 

A  27-day  tour  from  coast  to  coast  Include. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  New  Orlean.,  Mon- 
treal and  Intermediate  points.  The  price. 
Including  round-trip  air  fara  from  Frank- 
furt, Germany,  amount,  to  .1,060, 

I,a»t  November,  a.  part  of  the  drive  for 
foreign  tourlaW.  American  ExpreM  arranged  a 
rtalt  to  thU  country  by  BOO  travel  agents 
from  foreign  countrlea  Their  expense*  were 
paid  by  airline.,  bus  lines,  hoteU,  restaurant, 
arul  Oovemment  agenclea  They  were  able 
to  get  a  thormigh  underBtandmg  of  price 
ranges  In  aa  type*  of  accommodation.  In  the 
D  S  with  mphaaU  on  the  Idea  that  frugal 
foreigner,  can  eat  waU  and  aleep  comfortably 
In  America  without  paying  artronoenlcal 
price.. 

The  recent  boom  In  tripe  by  foreigner,  to 
the  OB,  ha.  been  moetly  In  hoUday  travel. 
BualneM  trip*  account  for  only  about  one 
fifth  of  all  Journey,  to  the  OB.  by  people  from 
other  countrle*.  The  OB.  Travel  Service  and 
the  travel  Indujrtry  are  now  making  an  ag- 
greslve  attempt  to  bring  more  foreign  buu- 
neennen  here. 

Travel  agencle.  ara  arranging  many  .pedal- 
In  tereet  tour,  of  the  OB.  for  buslneM.  Klen- 
tlBc.  engineering  and  other  profesalonal 
group.,  taking  them  to  factorle*.  labcra- 
torle*  unlveraltle.  and  medical  Inatltuttons. 
American  corporation,  with  IntemaOonal 
branches  are  holding  mora  of  their  big  meet- 
ing, in  the  OB.  Two  large  Arm.,  the  Singer 
Company  and  International  BuslneM  Ma- 
chine* Corporation,  arrange  charter  flight*  to 
the  UB.  for  their  foreign  employes. 

It  Is  estimated  that  foreigner,  spend  an 
average  of  .400  per  person  during  vl.lt.  to 
thl.  country.  But  the  total  now  being  .pent 
fall,  far  short  of  cloalng  the  "travel  gap." 
So  Government  and  the  travel  Indtwtry  ara 
eaetlng  around  for  new  way.  to  Increase 
tourlam  here. 

An  American  plan.  Some  suggestion,  by 
one  expert— Harold  E  Gray,  pre«ldent  oj  Pan 
American  World  Airway.; 

Give  the  UB,  Travel  Service  15  million 
dollara  a  year  Inatead  of  3  million  to  promote 
lu  "see  America"  campaigns. 

Cut  down  the  language  barrier  by  placing 
mora  multilingual  signs  In  tourist  centera, 
and  put  mora  people  who  speak  foreign  lang- 
guagee  to  work  In  hotel.,  ra.t*urant..  air- 
ports and  railroad  station.. 

Eliminate  requirement,  for  tourtat  Tl»* 
for  naUonal.  of  friendly  European  oountrlea. 
Pew  countrle.  In  Europe  require  tIm*  for 
American  tourlata. 

John  W.  Black.  Director  of  the  OB  Travel 
Service,  predicu  that  by  1.76  America  can 
attract  1B.6  mUllon  foreign  vlaltora  a  year. 
International  toorlam  by  American,  how- 
ever. Is  expected  to  grow  at  a  rat*  at  least 
a.  fart — and  the  end  o<  th.  "travel  gap"  1. 
not  In  .Ight. 
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RepTMCBtatrre  Lip.comb  Eipetci  Trade 
?ritb  Red  FalUeie. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  OAuroKMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1967 

Mr.  HOBBfER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
WftshlngUm  Report  ol  the  American 
Security  Council  for  March  13th  Is  de- 
voted entirely  to  an  essay  by  our  col- 
league from  California,  Glen  Lipscomb. 
Representative  Lipscomb  ably  demon- 
strates tne  lallacica  of  administration 
policies  calling  for  trading  with  the  Beds. 
Hla  excellent  and  penetrating  analysis 
foUows: 

TmAMt  With  Rcoa  Wnx  Not  But  Their 

PmiENDsaip 

(By  Rep.  Glik  Lipacoirt) 

The  "trade  with  the  BMt"  campaign  waged 
by  the  current  admin istraUon  In  fairly  low 
key  during  the  early  part  of  1966  entered  > 
new  and  ylgoroua  phaae  with  the  announce- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  United  Stai««  on 
October  7,  1»W,  that  not  only  would  con- 
iroU  be  weakened,  but  that  the  »tepped-up 
trade  would  be  financed  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bonk,  a  UKpoyer- financed  iMtitu- 
Uon. 

Thia  announcement  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  significant  eUtemenu  in  support 
of  increaeed  Eaat-Weet  trade  by  such  top- 
ranking  members  of  our  State  Department  as 
Averell  Harrlman,  Nlcholiie  deB.  KstBcnbach, 
Eugene  B,  Rostow.  and  Foy  D  Kohler.  The 
arguments  they  have  advanced  have  been  lo 
the  effect  that  by  expanding  trade  with  the 
East  we  may  solve  some  of  the  problems  di- 
viding our  two  worlds  and  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter undersunding  and  an  eventual  reduction 
in  the  existing  tensions.  AU  of  these  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  either  dlrecUy  or 
Implicitly,  have  criticised  and  ridiculed  the 
opponenu  of  East-Weat  trade  expansion  as 
being  shortsighted  and  unwliUng  to  compro- 
mise with  the  Communist  East. 

KAXRIMAN    BLASTS    OFPONINTS    OT   THADK 

Perhaps  the  most  vitriolic  outburst  against 
the  opponents  of  East-We»t  trade  came  from 
Ambassador  Averell  Harrtman  who.  on  the 
November  3S.  lOW.  NBC-TV  program,  the 
"Today  Show."  labeled  the  opponents  of  ex- 
panded trade  as  "bigoted,  pigheaded  people, 
who  don't  know  what's  going  on  in  the  world 
that  have  prevented  us  from  helping  our 
balance  of  payments  .  .    " 

I  wonder  if  this  outburst  was  s  symptom 


them  cling  to  the  Ulualon  that  ".  .  .  there 
have  been  substantial  changes  among  the 
Communist  naUoiu,  within"  themselves  and 
In  their  relaUons  to  the  nstlons  ol  Western 
Europe  .  .  They    also   cbilm    that    ".  .  . 

windows  In  Eastern  Europe  are  being  gradu- 
ally opened  to  the  winds  of  change  .  .  ." 

Most  Americans  would  really  welcome  any 
such  changes  provided  they  were  real  and 
not  a  figment  of  the  Imagination  of  the  sub- 
jective interpreters  of  Communist  Intentions. 
The  Soviet  Union's  political  objecUves  are  to 
destroy  our  Institutions,  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, our  ecomHnlc  fiber,  using  all  means 
at  their  disposal.  Including  trade. 

TSAIIB   as   a   POIJTICAL   WARTAXX   WEAPON 

I  think  It  would  be  wise  lor  our  policy 
makers  to  re-examine  some  of  the  Soviet 
precepts  underlying  their  approach  to  East- 
West  trade.  The  record  indicates  clearly  that 
the  Soviets  use  trade  as  a  weapon  of  political 
US  weU  as  economic  warfare.  The  Soviet 
clamor  lor  trade  with  the  West  and  then 
they  campaign  to  disrupt  world  markeu. 
They  use  the  innocent  bait  of  commerce  to 
entice  unsuspecting  or  perhsps  nalVe  nations 
into  their  pollUcal  web.  P.  A.  Cbervyakov. 
a  Soviet  authority  on  foreign  trade  writes 
that  ".  .  -  due  to  the  basic  antagonism  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism,  trade  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  wUi  always  be 
influenced,  11  not  dominated,  by  poUtlcal 
considerations  and  motivations.  The  U.8. 
8  R  's  foreign  trade  policy  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  iU  foreign  policy  .  .  -"  Aleksey  M.  Rum- 
yantsev.  Chief  Editor  of  the  Journal,  Prob- 
lemy  mira  i  sotsialisma  (Problems  of  Peace 
and  Socialism),  and  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Journal.  Mirovoya  ekonom- 
ika  mezhdunarodnyy  otloshenlya  (World 
Economics  and  International  RelaUons) . 
states,  the  problem  In  a  more  reveaimg  fash- 
ion m  the  January  IMfl  issue  ol  the  latter 
Journal.  He  writes  that  ".  .  .  Socialist  states 
consider  it  desirable  lo  develop  and  improve 
economic  relations  with  capitalist  states  OJ 
long  oji  these  stiU  do  exist."  (Emphasis  added 
by  editor.)  Perhaps  paraphrasing  Chervya- 
kov's  sutement  he  also  says  that  ".  .  . 
nothing  can  save  |anl  blstortcaUy  worn-out 
system  (capitalism) .  Not  even  the  economic 
relations  between  caplUllst  and  socialist 
states  will  arrest  the  growth  of  Internal  con- 
tradictions within  the  capitalUt  society,  con- 
tradictions that  wUl  lead  it  to  Its  destruc- 
tion." . 
It  Is  not  a  secret  even  to  the  least  Informed 
about  the  Soviet  political  and  economic 
stnicixue  that  foreign  trade  U  a  pan  and 

Darcel  of  the  economic  planning  system  and 


Of  frustration  caused  by  opposition  in  the      particularly  appUes  lo  the  needs  of  an  In 


89th  Oongress  to  trade  or  perhaps  by  the  fact 
that  the  90th  Congress  will  most  Ukely  go 
on  record  as  even  a  stauncher  opponent  of 
trade  with  the  communist  world.  Ambassa- 
dor Harrlman  went  on  to  say  that  even  the 
President-appointed  committee  led  by  Hr. 
Paul  MUler  recommended  more  trade  with 
the  Communist  countries.  Tet.  he  conveni- 
ently Ignored  one  of  the  key  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Miller  Special  Committee  on  U-8. 


dustrlal    establishment    In    which    mUltary 
goals  are  accorded  the  highest  prlorlUes. 

The  visions  of  a  plum  dangled  in  front  of 
American  noses  are  tempting,  especially  to 
those  encouraged  by  our  State  Departments 
promises  of  monetary  awards  that  go  with 
expanded  sales  to  the  East.  The  Depart- 
ment's slmost  repetiuous  refrain  that  the 
American  business  community  should  Uke  a 
crack  at  the  profit  enjoyed  by  Western  Euro- 


splte  repeated  violations.  This  attitude  «n 
our  part  opened  the  gates  to  more  and  more 
trade  between  Western  Kroupe  and  the  Com- 
munist-bloc naUons.  This  East-West  trade 
in  the  past,  which  we  cither  deUberateiy  or 
inadvertently  permlttted  to  flourish.  Is  beinft 
used  today  by  our  State  Department  as  an 
exciiae  and  a  reason  lor  expanded  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  CommuuUt 
nations.  _ 

The  theme  "bridges  to  the  Kaat"  Is  essen- 
tially an  old  myth,  not  a  new  reality  and 
used  by  those  who  either  do  not  understand 
the  Issues  at  hand  or  who  have  l>een  misled 
by  Communist  propaganda  emanaUng  from 
Moscow.  Warsaw,  and  Prs^c  Into  believing 
that  the  East  Is  gradually  evolving  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  poUUcal  standards  characteristic 
of  the  West. 

sovnT  Bi-oc  w*Tio»6  am  hosth  Vietnam 
Our  State  Department  scores  organl7*d 
boycotts  of  Polish  products  on  the  American 
market,  yet  It  knows,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  that  some  ol  the  hard  cash  raised 
by  the  Polea  is  used  for  the  purchase  of 
Western-made  radar  and  navigation  equip- 
ment which  is  installed  aboard  naval  vessels 
Poland  is  building  lor  the  Soviet  Union 
Soviet  ships,  of  course,  are  supplying  North 
Vietnam  with  a  constant  stream  ol  war 
material  through  the  Haiphong  Harbor 
Haiphong,  the  major  port  ladilty  in  North 
Vietnam  is  also  teaming  with  Polish  ship- 
ping. There  are  86  Polish  shl[)s.  17  of  these 
under  charter  to  the  Chinese  ( Red  i  — PoUsh 
Shipping  Company  which  call  at  Haiphong 
at  almoat  regular  intervals.  Over  50  Soviet 
ships  with  an  aggregate  dead-weight  tonnage 
ol  about  0.6  million  tons,  are  on  a  regular 
run  from  Soviet  ports  In  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Par  East  lo  Haiphong  carrying  car- 
goes ranging  from  lertUlMrs,  road-buUdlng 
equipment,  rails,  and  portable  power  su- 
tlons  to  ammunition.  heUoopters.  mlasllep. 
and  other  sinews  of  war.  Ucensirig  ol  sales 
of  navigation  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  Installed  aboard  their  AEROFLOT 
aUxralt  (a  civil  arm  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force  ► 
no  doubt  wUl  help  them  to  speed  up  «ie 
deliveries  ol  highly  valuable  equipment  such 
as  SAM  radars  to  North  Vietnam. 

Does  this  trade  carry  "mutual"  advantages 
to  the  American  Ol  facing  a  Viet  Cong  armed 
with  submachine  guns  made  by  the  Skods 
Works  In  Chechoslovakia  which  Is  being 
gradually  refitted  with  American-made  ma- 
chine tools?  Or  to  an  American  fighter  pUot 
flying  through  the  fiak  of  Skoda-made  anu- 
alrcraft  guns? 

These  are  questions  now  being  asked  by 
_je  American  public,  much  alarmed  by  the 
course  of  events  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Latin  America,  and  AXrica  and  by 
the  Increasingly  overt  penetraUon  ol  these 
areas  by  Soviet  Infiuenoes.  Yet.  we  are 
being  told  daUy  that  the  Soviets  are  be- 
coming more  reaaonable.  that  they  are  mel- 
lowing, that  the  Soviet  world  Is  evolving. 
George  A.  Flemmlng  (the  pseudonym  lor 
a  prominent  Polish  inteUectual)  writes  in  a 
book  smuggled  out  of  Poland  and  published 
In  Paris  in  June  1966  that  too  many  West- 
ern officials  are  unduly  excited  by  the 
Soviet  "Ubermanlsm,"  by  "free"  choices  of 
decision  in  Rumania  and  Hungary,  and  by 
the  Socialist  "model"  in  Yugoslavia  He  un- 
derscores  the   fact   that   these   measures  de- 


lta scope  and  structure   are  determined   by      the  American  public,  much  alarmed  by  the 

the  economic  needs  and  requirement*  which      *  .«-T.t.  in  ft«„th*Mt  Asia  the  Mid- 

cannot  be  sstlsfled  by  the  domestic  industry 
or  perhaps  because  the  domesUc  Industry 
turns  out  goods  either  of  subeUndard  quaUty 
or  not  suitable  for  long-range  service.    This 


trade  relations  with  East  European  counUles      peans  over  the  past  decade  is  fraught  with     signed   to  improve  ,J^t  r.^P^^.*''  ^"^'^J! 
ur,H  .h.  R«vi*i  nnion  namelv.  that  ".  . .  trade      d.n««r  because  of  the  faulty  premises  upon     systems  are  wholly  ineffective  without  a  cor 


and  the  Soviet  Union,  namely,  that  ".  . .  trade 
with  Communist  oountrlea  should  not  be 
subsidized,  nor  should  It  receive  artificial 
rncouragement  .  .  ." 

£>esplte  an  admission  that  trade  wUI  not 
change  the  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe.  Am- 
bassador Harrlman  appears  to  be  associating 
his  views  with  those  In  the  Department  ol 
State  who  used.  In  the  past,  and  are  still 
using  the  good  offices  ol  the  Department  to 
esfKJUse  the  "posiUve"  aspect  of  trade  with 
the  Reds  with  repeated  emphasis  on  "relaxa- 
tion ol  tension*  through   trade."     Some  ol 


danger  because  of  the  faulty  premises  upon 
which  this  argument  Is  based. 

Tbt  trade  between  our  Western  European 
Allies  and  the  Communist  Bloc  nations  could 
not  have  reached  the  current  proportions 
without  our  own  permissiveness.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Mutual  Defense  AssisUnce 
Control  Act  of  1661  (commonly  known  as 
the  BatUe  Act)  that  the  United  States 
should  deny  both  economic  and  military  aid 
to  any  country  which  licenses  shipments  ol 
strategic  goods  to  the  Red  Bloc  nstlons  were 
— lor  all  practical  purposes — not  enlorced  de- 


systems  L   _ 

reaponding  change  in  the  poinical  system. 
and  by  that  he  means  the  restoration  ol  pri- 
vate ownerstiip  and  freedom  of  economic  pur- 
suit without  poUtical  controls  and  cen- 
tralized planning. 

Our  aid  to  the  Sovlet-bloc  regimes,  either 
in  the  form  of  credits  or  In  the  lorm  of 
trade,  posaes  along  to  tbcm  the  IruHa  of 
American  technological  know-how.  It  1* 
welcomed  by  the  Communist  governments 
in  power,  but  It  U  loathed  by  the  masses 
of  people  living  under  these  regimes,  since 
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dMln  cm  OTir  pMt  to  Mlnfora  U>«  hold 
tiHs*  unlT«»UT-lMte<l  gortmmenu  1j»t» 
on  the  peopl«.  Tbe  pro-imertc»n  jMUn«» 
o<  tl»  pwpT.  brthlnd  th.  Htm  Cortaln  M. 
ctrooc.  dMjHt*  cooMDuouj  prop««»n<l»  BJ 
tlielr  mtmfrm  to  b»t.  eTtrythlng  th.t  to 
iaerlcM.  At,  w  to  a"""^  «'^f?'."'^ 
»lmo«  cynical  Uulllfereno*  to  ««»«  «« 
wnm«  among  n»Ooo«?     I  hope  not  I 
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How>Ma  AJ«HUer:  SeM»e  D*l»*l«  •• 
Ceualar  Tn»lT  SymboKe  of  AawritM 
Vmr  •{  Ik*  W«rM 

KXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  IL  MATSONAGA 

oe*  HA-wan 

UJ  THE  HOOSK  Oy  BIPEUSKNTATrVBS 

Moitdat,  March  20.  2»«7 
ICr  MATBtJNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
8»turdmy.  March  18.  1967,  Issue  ol  the 
HoooJulu  Advertlaer  featured  a  thought- 
DTOToklxis  editorial  on  the  slgnlflcajice  of 
Senate  ratlllcaUon  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  Consular  Treaty. 

As  we  seek  to  establish  peace  In  this 
world.  I  think  it  la  appropriate  to  eMO.e 
attenUon  of  my  collea«uea  to  this  edi- 
torial I  am  therefore  submitting  It  for 
insertion  to  the  CoitoussioHAL  RKOu: 
TsM  Rkax.  E3vaAT« 
If»  aifflcult  to  Judge  now  the  true  ijinll- 
icance  of  Senate  ratlflcaUon  of  the  United 
8ta tea-soviet  consular  treaty. 

It,  meaning,  of  couiae.  Is  blurred  by  the 
ntent  of  our  dlllerenoee  with  Buaela  over 
th*  Vietnam  war.  Since  eigne  now  point  to 
further  e«»latlon  of  the  war  cBort,  theee 
dlirerencee  seem  bound  to  Intensify. 

The  tiTiaty  Itself  has  relaUvely  minor  con- 
■equeno  as  an  International  document. 

If  and  when  the  Huaalans  raUty  It,  there 
•wJll  be  immediate  bcneflts  In  accoea  to  any 
ureeted  American  tra»elet»-  Still  no  Soviet 
consulates  wUl  be  opened  here  without  fur- 
ther consultation  with  the  Senate. 

But  the  eight  dayi  of  debate  over  ratinca- 

tlon  ehowed  that  the  treaty  was  eymboUc 

of  Bomethlng  far  blggei^the  American  view 

of  the  world. 

It  was  a  debate  In  emenee  between  two 

On  one  «lde  are  those  who  tend  to  eoe  tte 
world  In  poutlcal  blacks  and  whites,  vrho 
see  little  or  no  difference  between  aU  Oom- 
munlst  countries,  who  see  Vietnam  as  an 
Armageddon  where  the  lest  decisive  battle 
will  be  fought  between  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil  In  an  all-pervasive  International  shown- 
down. 

On  ths  other  side,  the  successful  side,  are 
those  vfho  feel  It  U  Important  for  the  VS.  to 
reallae  and  recognlBe  degrees  of  change,  who 
feel  there  has  been  acme  transformation  In 
the  internal  affairs  and  foreign  rclotlons  of 
Russia  since  Stalin  died,  that  progress  can 
be  made  In  areas  of  mutual  Interest  despite 
Vietnam,  that  no  Uvea  would  be  saved  In 
Vietnam  nor  anything  changed  there  If  the 
treaty  was  rejected. 

This  U  not  a  simple  view.  But  It  has  the 
virtue  of  recognizing  this  u  not  a  simple 
world. 

As  we  have  different  Bnds  of  friends,  so 
w«  also  can  have  different  degrees  of 
enemies— some  In  whom  we  may  encourage 
change,  some  whom  we  must  raeUt  or  Bght. 

Just  as  Vietnam  wlU  likely  not  be  ths 
last  armed  struggle  with  communism,  so  ths 
Senats  battle  over  ths  consular  treaty  will 
not  be  the  last  struggle  for  a  realistic  and 
fleilble  foreign  poUcy. 


The  fact  «1m  necessaiT  two-thirds  margm 
was  only  made  by  three  votes  Indloatas  other 
measures  »uoh  as  President  Johnsom^  bW 
Jot  better  relations  with  ths  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  f&oe  a  difficult  time. 

Such  U  the  importance  we  have  given  Viet- 
nam in  terms  of  poUcy  and  Uvesthat  It 
cannot  be  completely  divorced  from  our 
other  foreign  relations.  Just  as  It  cannot  bs 
by  the  Russians  either. 

But  we  can  seek  limited  progress  towsrd 
the  goal  voiced  by  President  Johnson  In  his 
Stats  of  the  Union  address: 

"Our  obJecUve  U  not  to  contlnua  the  Cold 
War.  but  to  a&d  It.** 


U£spe«*aUe  Man  of  Capitel  HiU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  OTIARA 

or  nxzivon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBBSENTATTVES 

Holiday.  March  13,  19S7 
Mr.  CHARA  of  nunols.     Mr.  Speaker, 

many  limes  during  the  many  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  historic 
body  I  have  thought  that  11  there  were 
one  person  on  Capitol  Hill  who  was  In- 
dispensable, that  man  was  Sam  Daven- 
port, editor  on  the  stall  of  the  Coordina- 
tor of  Information. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Umea  my 
office  faced  with  a  question  to  which  no 
answer  could  conveniently  be  found,  has 
telephoned  Sam  Davenport  and  pronto 
found  the  answer.  It  has  been  many 
more  than  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thou- 
sand times.  Sam  Davenport  has  never 
let  down  a  Congressman,  or  a  Congress- 
man's secretary. 

John  Adam  Moreau,  a  stall  writer. 
tells  the  story  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  27.  1987.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  In- 
clude Mr.  Moreau's  tribute  to  the  In- 
dlspenisable  man  of  Capitol  Hill.  The 
article  follows: 
Htixs  AMswis  MaM  Orre  Oftbiat  Qnoias 

(By  John  Adam  Uoreau ) 
Several  yeare  ago  a  freshman  Congressman 
got  lost  in  the  depths  ct  the  Capitol. 

Alone  and  chagrined,  he  called  Sam  Daven-  ^ 
ptxt  on  a  pay  phone  and  asked  where  he' 
was  and  how  to  get  out. 

Sam  told  the  man  and  sent  scsneone  after 
him. 

Pew  of  the  inquiries  Davenport  gets  that 
are  offbeat. 

But  enough  of  them  are.  so  that  life  a* 
a  senior  reeearch  editor  In  the  OOcs  o*  the 
Coordinator  of  Information  has  often  been 
amusing. 

The  task  of  ths  office  Is  to  answer  spot 
Inquiries  from  Congressmen. 

A  total  of  SO.OOO  queetlons  havs  come 
r>avenporti  way  as  of  ths  opening  day  of 
Congress. 

anj.  unwcrmm 

That  day.  Arlene  Wiggins,  a  seerctary  for 

Rep    Jeffery   Oohelaa    (D-Callf.)    oallad  up 

to  ask  for  a  copy  of  a  bill.    She  got  ths  bill 

and  a  bottle  of  champagns. 

Each  year  the  person  with  the  600th  ques- 
tion recelvee  a  box  of  candy  a  a  cigar. 

As  if  he  weren't  too  busy  already,  Daven- 
port, a  former  college  teacher,  recocds  every 
request  In  a  well-worn  notebook  which  sits 
beslds  his  desk  In  the  Cannon  Office  Building. 
"Our  policy,"  Davenport  remarked,  "is  to 
get  and  answer  ths  same  day.  and  I  think  ws 
do  It  about  90  per  cent  of  the  time." 

Some  16.000  questions  are  directed  to  the 


Ooocdlnator's  ofllos  mch  yssr  snd  an  han- 
dlsd  by  a  stsff  ot  su  research  edltore.  three 
secretaries  and  a  Ubrsrlan. 

BOMS  sas.oDQ  XNQuxaiss 

Since  ths  olllcs  wss  established  In  1M7, 
about  235,000  Inquiries  have  been  received. 

Despite  ths  UUts  "research  edltore,"  the 
staff  does  not  do  reeearch:  thafs  the  Job  of 
the  Ubrary  of  Congrsia  and  of  assistants  to 
Congressmen. 

On  a  typical  day  recently,  Oongreeamen 
asked  t>avenport  on  which  side  of  one's  desk 
should  the  American  Bag  be  placed,  whether 
there  are  primaries  In  February,  what  a  piece 
of  19S5  leglslauon  was  called,  and  where  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  D  J  Code. 

"Toud  be  lurprlsed."  Davenport  said.  'T»ow 
very  few  of  these  qi^Uons  are  really  personal 

favore."  ^  .,   ..  __ 

One  night,  however,  he  pereuaded  ham 
radio  operatore  to  Und  out  whether  ths  hus- 
band of  a  oonsUtuent  of  a  California  Con- 
gressman had  lived  through  an  Alaskan 
earthquake.  ^      ^  , 

"It  took  some  doing,  but  vre  found  out  In 
about  sll  hours— hs  was  alive,"  Davenport 

recalled.  _   ,«       _ 

A  native  of  Nebraska,  Davenport.  80.  came 
to  Washington  In  1041  after  teaching  speech 
and  drama  at  WUconsm  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Eau  Claire. 

Soon  after,  he  went  to  work  In  the  psycho- 
logical warfare  division  of  ths  Office  of  War 
Inlormauon. 

Davenport  Uvea  In  Palls  CHurch  with  his 
wife.  Blanche.  The  coupls  has  two  grown 
daugbten. 

Davenport  may  retire  in  June  If  he 
wishes,  but  doubu  ho  wlU.  Without  a  trace 
at  vanity,  he  declares: 

"I'm  as  much  a  part  of  the  HIU  as  the 
sutues.  The  Hill  U  my  hoens.  1  don't  know 
what  I'd  do  In  reticsment." 
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IK  THE  HODSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21.  1917 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  21,  has  been  proclaimed  Inter- 
national Day  for  Elimination  of  Racial 
Discrimination  by  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution on  October  26. 1966.  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  The  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid 
selected  March  21  In  commemoration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of 
peaceful  demonstrators  who  were  pro- 
testing racial  discrimination  In  Sharpe- 
vllle.  South  Africa.  7  years  ago. 

On  that  day.  7  years  ago.  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Africans  held  peaceful  demon- 
strations all  over  South  Africa  against 
the  humiliating  pass  laws  which  restrict 
their  freedom  of  movement  and  employ- 
ment. These  manifestations  of  protest 
were  met  with  indiscriminate  violence 
and  brutality  by  the  police.  Scores  of 
lives  were  lost.  In  Sharpevllle.  an  Afri- 
can location  near  Vereenlglng,  police 
fired  at  a  peaceful  rally  of  Africans  kill- 
ing 68  persons  and  wotmdlng  nearly  200 
others. 


Last  night.  Prof.  VI.  Hutt.  from  South 
Africa  and  author  of  the  "Economics 
of  Color  Bar,*'  lectured  at  a  semtaar 
series  on  southern  Africa  and  VS.  policy. 
Mwnsored  by  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies.  Professor  Hutt.  commenting 
on  the  Sharpevllle  massacre,  said; 

The  police  lost  their  head  ...  It  was  an 
sppaUlng  blunder  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment and  our  police. 

Following  the  Sharpevllle  incident,  the 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  on 
April  1  I960,  adopted  a  resolution  which 
expressed  the  grave  concern  of  govern- 
ments and  peoples  for  the  evenU  to 
South  Africa  and  recognized  the  posa- 
biUty  that  contlnuaUon  of  apartheid 
DoUcles  might  "endanger  InternaUonal 
^eace  and  security."  For  the  first  t^e 
the  US  Government  responded  to  the 
situation  in  South  Africa,  when  the  US. 
State  Department  press  officer  said: 

■While  the  United  States,  as  (  matter  of 
practice  does  not  ordmarlly  comment  on  the 
Intemsl  affaire  of  governments  with  which  It 
enjoys  normal  relations.  It  cannot  help  but 
regret  the  tragic  \oa  of  lUe  resulting  from 
tM  measiuwe  taken  against  demonstratore  m 
South  Africa. 

But  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  that  time?  ,  ,  „      _,. 

The  United  Nations  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Apartheid  reports  that— 

The  South  African  Government  proceeded 
(after  SharpevlUe)  with  more  arbitrary  laws, 
mass  arrssU.  swonger  repression  and  an  In- 
tensive build-up  of  Its  military  and  police 
forces. 


The  United  Nations  has  taken  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  stand  on  South  African 
apartheid  policies  since  the  Sharpevllle 
incident,  but.  unfortunately,  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  am  sorry  to  say— although  the  US. 
Government  still  otBdally  condemns  the 
policies  of  apartheid- we  have  not  been 
as  firm  In  deed  as  our  public  rhetoric 
would  make  it  appear. 

As  we  all  know,  it  was  necessary  only 
recently,  to  clarify  U.S.  policy  concerning 
the  docking  of  VS.  Navy  ships  in  South 
Africa.  After  widespread  protest,  and 
efforts  by  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, of  the  port  visit  of  a  VS.  air- 
craft carrier  to  Capetown,  which  would 
have  subjected  several  hundred  Negro 
servicemen  who  had  been  fighting  for 
this  country  in  Vietnam  to  severe  dis- 
crimination, the  shore  leave  at  this  so- 
called  Uberty  port  was  canceled,  but. 
the  aircraft  carrier  did  refuel  at  Cape- 
town. This  very  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion could  have  been  avoided.  It  appears 
to  me,  if  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
clear  on  our  diplomatic  policy  regarding 
U  S  Navy  port  calls  to  South  Africa  be- 
cause of  that  nation's  apartheid  prac- 
tices. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the 
word  "credibility  gap*  Is  a  favorite 
phrase  in  common  usage  today  ta  de- 
scribing many  of  our  Government's  pol- 
icies, especially  in  the  foreign  affairs 
arena.  What  can  we  expect,  when  we 
condemn  South  Africa  one  day  for  Its 
racist  poUcles.  as  we  did  recently  In 
United  Nations  debates,  then  oppose  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  South  Africa  to  force 
a  change?  Or  continue  to  man  our  SB- 
member  US,  consulate  In  South  Africa 
with  an-whlte  personnel,  and  maintain 


only  whites  In  our  tracking  sUtlons 
across  South  Africa.  Do  we  really  pean 
what  we  say  about  eliminating  the  prac- 
Uoe  of  segregation  at  home  when  we  con- 
done the  most  severe  racial  discrimina- 
tion abroad?  ^     . 

VS  businessmen  continue  to  be  strong- 
ly attracted  to  South  Africa.  Our  com- 
panies still  Invest  $500  million  annuaUy. 
directly  in  South  Afric*  and  Indirectly 
another  »300  million. 

In    a    report    prepared    by    Richard 
Thomas,  a  Pulbrlght  scholar  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  Is  presently  study- 
ing at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
here  to  Washington,  a  number  of  state- 
ments by  US.  businessmen,  often  mis- 
construed by  white  South  Africans  and 
black  Africans  as  American  expressions 
of  support  for  apartheid,  starkly  points 
out  a  total  lack  of  social  and  poUtioal 
dlscipUne  exhibited  by  American  lnv«t- 
ment   interests.     At   this  point   ta   the 
Appendix.  I  would  like  to  Insert  excMTPts 
from  Mr.  *rhomas'  report  deaUng  wlUi 
these  staUments  from  U.S.  bustoess. 
&r»T«i«i«r«  PsoM  ns.  Bmnmss  ««  Soctth 
ArvicAN  lavtsTMUNT  CiJMA-ra 
Denver     Equipment    African    Newsletter. 
September,  1803:  "It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  aU  peoples  of  Africa  realise  th't^- 
fare   is    linked   with    the   welfare   of   South 
Africa.    The   world   •wlU    eventually    realise 
that  South  Africa's  poUcy  of  Independent  de- 
velopment for  racial  groups  1«  the  answer 

for  all  concerned".  -.^..v 

A  representative  of  a  group  of  New  Torx 
sod  Chicago  Investore.  ssld  m  November. 
lOM.  of  South  Africa:  "It  Is  the  only  coun- 
try in  Africa  with  a  stable  government. 
Every  businessman  wants  a  strong  govern- 
ment to  back  him  up  and  South  Africa  has 

"•The  chairman  of  a  Massachusetts  manu- 
faclurmg  company.  rniH  ">  J"!"*?'  J*^ 
in  Johannwburg:  "I  think  South  Africa  U 
KOtng  to  remain  a  strong  country,  led  by 
WhlS.  people.  I  think  foreign  countries 
should  leave  South  Africa  alone.  If  they 
leave  you  alone  you  wUl  get  on  and  do  a 

'^e  President  of  a  large  flberglaas  corpora- 
tion said  in  March  1964.  In  Johannesburg: 
•We  have  full  confidence  In  South  Africa— 
not  only  we  as  IndlvlduaU  but  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  American  people  as  weU  . 

The  managing  Director  of  an  American 
Automotive  corporaOon.  said  In  Pebruary. 
1964:  "My  company  has  full  confidence  in 
South  Africa."  , . 

Tbe  owner  of  a  large  shipping  Unss^d 
of  his  companies  Interest  m  South  Afrl»: 
"VJS.  will  never  boycott  South  Africa.  This 
country  has  many  friends  In  America,  par- 
ticularly m  the  business  community  and 
among  those  people  with  real  knowledge  of 
condition,  here.  I  Intend  to  go  on  promot- 
ing thU  trade  and  expect  to  see  It  grow  ta  the 

"waU  Street  Journal.  July  19,  1966,  quoted  a 
high  official  of  a  VS.  mining  company  oper- 
stlng  In  south  West  Africa  as  saying  that 
the  ICJ.  decision:  "may  hasten  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  by  creaUng  a 
more  stable  climate  for  business"  State- 
ment reprinted  with  emphasU  In  South 
African  press. 
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we  T«>ognl»e  the  warthrid  regime  to 
South  Africa  as  a  potential  threat  to 
world  peace.  As  of  January  1.  1964,  ■we 
banned  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunl- 
Uon  to  South  Africa.  It  Is  therefore 
highly  inconsistent  tor  our  Government 
to  continue  licensing  the  export  to  South 
Africa  of  oU  and  other  strategic  com- 
modities which  are  equivalent  to  weap- 
ons to  a  modem  todustrial  society.  Why 
Is  South  Africa  not  denied  all  items  oo 
the  positive  list  of  strategic  commodi- 
ties? 

I  believe  It  is  time  to  re-evaluate  our 
policies  toward  South  Africa  before  we 
find  ourselves  slnldng  deeper  and  deeper 
toto  a  political  quagmire  from  which  It 
would  be  difficult  to  retreat  We  must 
act  and  act  now  in  clarifytag  our  official 
diplomatic  position,  so  as  to  be  to  con-- 
formity  with  the  overwhelming  ethical 
Judgment  of  the  American  public 

Our  late  President.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
ta  a  news  conference.  July  17, 1963,  made 
a  similar  appeal  when  he  called  for  our 
condemnation  of  the  racial  pracUces  of 
South  Africa.    He  said: 

I  think  we  (United  States)  ought  to  be 
very  clear  In  our  hostility  to  the  ooDcepU 
of  racial  sepsnUon. 

Hopefully  the  Sharpevllle  massacre 
anniversary,  being  commemorated  today, 
will  conUnue  to  serve  as  a  grim  re- 
minder, not  only  of  the  profound  to- 
jusUce  of  apartheld,.but  also  of  the  fact 
that  we  of  this  body  have  a  oonttautag 
duty  to  reject  manifestations  of  preju- 
dice violence  and  discrlmtaatlon,  and  to 
reaffirm  the  values  of  freedom  and  law 
on  which  our  free  society  depends. 


Although  some  will  argue  that  there 
Is  a  tremendous  tocentive  for  business 
toterest  to  break  down  aU  the  color  bars 
ta  South  Africa.  I  cannot  believe  that 
slatemente  like  these  by  American  busi- 
ness can  do  anything  but  sustata  apart- 
heid and  retard  human  development  for 
mllUons  of  black  Africans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  question  that 


Idaho:  The  Gca  State 
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Tuetdat,  February  21,  19S7 
Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  April  edition  of  Golden  Magazine 
contains  an  excellent  story  on  my  State 
enUtled   "Idaho:  *rhe  Gem  State." 

Although  Idaho  Is  a  young  State.  It  Is 
rich  In  the  traditions  of  the  rugged  pio- 
neers who  settled  the  West.  The  State 
ItseU  Is  nigged,  but  with  a  beauty  that 
transcends  Its  physical  attributes.  It  Is 
a  State  that  has  contributed  much  to 
the  wealth  and  progress  of  our  NaUon. 
And  the  future  holds  great  promise  that 
It  will  conttoue  to  do  so. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
brief  but  colorful  history  and  the  word 
picture  it  draws  of  the  43d  State  of  our 
Union  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who 
read  it. 
The  article  follows: 

Idaho  :  THi  Oais  Btat« 
With  the  dawn  came  the  cry,  'Ee-iah- 
l,i>,;,r_"Ught  on  the  mountain  r  From  the 
dark  valleys  below  the  shlnUlg  mountains, 
the  Indians  were  placing  the  firet  name  on 
the  modem  map  of  Idaho.  Since  then,  ei- 
nlorera.  mlnere  and  farmere  havs  placed 
names  on  Idaho's  map  which  paint  a  word 
picture  of  a  wonderland. 
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Tber«  are  the  Seven  DevUs  Mountains 
which  ru&rd  Bella  Canyon,  the  deepest  gorge 
on  the  North  Amerl£ui  continent,  'niere 
are  the  Thousand  Sprlnga  which  caacade  u 
waterfalla  Into  the  Snake  River.  Perhape 
they  are  the  aorwer  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Lost  River  which  dlaappears  in  the  lava  de- 
Mrt  neair  the  Cratera  ol  the  lloon — a  plAce 
where  a  acar  in  the  earth'i  cruiit  has  opened 
to  bleed  lava,  creating  a  bleak  landscape 
more  typical  of  the  moon's.  There  are  also 
the  two  famoua  rivera  whose  names  stir  vl- 
«ona  of  sparkling  water  and  Jumping  Bsh  — 
the  Clearwater  and  Salmon  Rivers. 

It  was  the  Salmon  River  that  daahed  Lewla' 
and  Clark's  high  hi^>ee  ot  floating  down  a 
placid  river  to  the  Pacific  once  they  had 
croaaed  the  Continental  Divide.  The  Sho- 
shone Indiana  of  the  Idaho  mountaliifl  called 
the  Salmon  River's  westward  flow  through 
the  mountaina  the  "River  of  No  Rettim." 
Clark  explored  Just  far  enough  along  Its  wild 
rapids  and  narrow  gorges  to  learn  that  It  was 
well  named.  The  expedition  was  therefore 
forced  to  follow  the  Indiana'  Lolo  Trail 
through  the  dense  foreeta  and  along  the  fear- 
some ledges  of  the  Bltterroot  Mountains 
north  of  the  River  of  No  Return. 

It  took  them  aloe  days  of  hunger  and 
hardship  to  cross  this  jumble  of  mountaina. 
But  when  they  reached  the  broad,  tumbling 
Clearwater  River  on  the  far  side,  they  found 
friendship  and  help  from  the  Nez  Pere^  In- 
diana who  lived  m  this  emerald  land  of  green 
forests  and  meadows.  The  Nez  Perci 
showed  Lewis  and  Clark  how  to  build  ca- 
noea  by  burning  out  ttie  centers  of  logs — 
and  then  sent  the  expedition  on  its  way 
down  the  chain  of  rivers  to  the  Pacific.  The 
following  summer  they  again  helped  the 
weary  explorers  on  their  homeward  trip 
across  the  stlU-wlatry  Lolo  Trail. 

Lewts  and  Clark  left  this  land,  where  the 
sun  shines  first  on  the  mountaina.  thirty 
yean  after  the  United  States  declared  lt« 
Independence  from  England.  This  was  late 
In  the  history  of  American  exploration,  but 
adventurous  fur  traders  soon  made  up  for 
lMs  late  start.  The  Bntleh  arrived  first,  es- 
tahUaning  a  trading  poet  called  Kulyspell 
House  on  the  shore  of  deep  Pend  Oreille 
Lake.  The  following  year  an  American,  An- 
drew Henry,  built  a  fort  at  a  fork  ot  the 
Snake  River.  Port  Henry  at  Henrys  Fork 
waa  little  more  than  a  dismal  failure.  After 
a  winter  of  poor  hunting  and  starvation,  the 
poat  waa  abandoned. 

In  Idaho,  British  fur-trapping  luck  waa 
better  than  American  luck  until  the  middle 
ia20's  when  the  Americana  again  began  to 
trap  along  the  Snake  and  Bear  Rivers.  In 
1833  these  fur  men  held  one  ot  their  famous 
rendesvous  In  Pierre's  Hole  in  the  western 
shadows  of  the  Teton  Mountains.  It  was  a 
riotous  affair,  complete  with  the  additional 
excitement  of  a  small  war  with  the  Oroe 
Ventrce  Indians,  but  It  was  also  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  an  era.  Two  years  later. 
an  American  built  Fort  Hall  on  the  Snake 
River  as  a  trading  post  to  attract  the  trap- 
pen  away  from  the  rendezvous  trading. 
The  British  built  Port  Boise  to  compete 
with  Port  Hall. 

The  roles  of  Fort  Hall  and  Port  Botse  as 
fur  trading  poets  soon  changed,  however. 
The  beaver  hat  went  out  of  fashion — and 
along  with  It  the  fur  trapper  But  far- 
ranging  travel  was  coming  into  fashion  about 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  IMO's  the  two 
forts  unexpectedly  found  themselves  listed 
as  major  stopping  posts  on  tJie  main  pio- 
neer highway  across  the  continent:  the  Ore- 
gon Trail. 

Much  oi  this  famous  route  west  had  been 
used  by  the  fur  trappers  long  before  It 
earned  its  famoua  name.  And  as  fur  trap- 
ping was  no  longer  big  business,  many  of 
the  trappers  became  guides  to  help  pioneers 
headed  west.  T^e  first  pioneers  were  mis- 
sionaries who  heeded  the  Indians'  call  for 
education.  In  1836  Henry  Spalding  estab- 
Uahed  a  mission  for  the  Nee  Perc«  by  clear 


Lapwal  Creek.  Catholic  miaslonariee 
opened  a  mission  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene  In- 
dians In  164a. 

Barely  one  hundred  pioneers  used  the 
Oregon  Trail  In  that  same  year.  But  the 
following  year,  a  wa^n  train  of  a  thousand 
immigrants  started  the  movement  which 
turned  the  old  Indian  and  trapper  trails 
into  the  wagon  road  to  the  Golden  West. 
Westward  from  Fort  Hall  they  chopped  a 
wagon  passage  across  the  flat  Snake  River 
Plain  which  was  covered  with  snarled  sage. 
Two  treacherous  fordlngs  of  the  Snake  Riv- 
er took  their  toll  in  human  lives,  but  the 
wagons  pushed  on  westward. 

Onoe  the  movement  westward  was  started, 
there  was  no  stopping  It.  The  Indians 
watched  ss  wagon  train  after  wagon  train 
moved  across  their  land.  The  Oregon  TTail 
pioneers  saw  only  a  hot  dusty  plain,  dls- 
ti>nt  rugged  mountains,  a  wild,  unnavigable 
river  that  plunged  over  spectacular  water- 
falls into  dark  lava  canyons — and  constant 
signs  of  threatening  Indians.  It  was  obvi- 
ously not  a  place  to  malce  a  home. 

Although  thousands  of  pioneers  marched 
across  the  Idaho  country  in  the  1540's  and 
I850's  the  land  itself  was  left  to  the  In- 
dians. But  then  that  great  settlement  cry 
of  the  West  rang  out  across  the  mountains 
and  valleys:  "Oold!"  J.  D.  Pierce  discovered 
it  In  Ner.  Perc«  country  In  1860.  In  no  time 
at  all.  the  gold  news  traveled  across  the 
country.  By  the  end  of  the  next  summer 
there  were  13.00O  people  In  the  Clearwater 
gold  mine  region. 

In  the  following  years  gold  discovery  after 
gold  discovery  sent  the  cry  echoing  from 
valley  to  valley.  In  1863  the  inaccessible 
Salmon  River  Country  was  overrun  with 
miners.  The  following  year  the  promise  of 
gold  drew  prospectors  to  the  Owyhee  Moun- 
tains south  of  the  Snake  River.  In  the  Boise 
Basin.  Idaho  City  grew  so  fast  that  it  soon 
outranked  Portland.  Oregon.  In  population. 
A  land  so  suddenly  filled  with  people 
obviously  needed  government,  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Idaho  was  formed. 

Not  all  of  the  gold  was  to  be  found  in  the 
stream  beds  and  mines,  however.  In  a 
quickly  populated  land  where  the  main 
meana  of  transportation  was  still  a  pack 
mule,  supplies  were  very  expensive.  There 
was  a  saying:  "Prospecting  for  a  farm,  will 
pay  as  well  as  proai>ectlng  for  a  ledge."  Some 
of  the  miners  took  the  saying  seriously.  The 
rich  upland  valleys  were  quickly  developed 
into  farms  and  cattle  and  sheep  ranches  to 
supply  the  miners  with  food.  Farming  gave 
men  a  different  feeling  for  the  land  they 
worked.  Although  the  gold  miners  moved  on 
at  the  next  distant  shout  of  "Gold!" — the 
farmers  atayed.  And  that  mode  the  Indians 
nervous. 

In  1877  the  Nee  Perce  War  flared  across 
northern  Idaho.  Tlie  peaceful  friends  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  by  this  time  taken  all 
they  could  stand  of  the  white  man's  brc^en 
treaties.  Under  the  general  leadership  of 
Chief  Joseph,  the  Nc«  Perc*  resoundingly  de- 
feated the  anny  at  Whltebird  Canyon,  only  to 
be  defeated  themselves  three  weeks  later  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clearwater  River.  In 
desperation  they  fled  from  their  homeland, 
crossing  the  treacherous  Lolo  Trail  In  a  heroic 
search  for  freedom.  During  the  following 
two  yean  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshone  Sheep 
Enters  also  fought  in  a  last-ditch  struggle 
for  tbelr  freedom — and  lost. 

Idaho's  Indian  wars  were  over  Just  In  time 
for  what  proved  to  be  the  territory's  biggest 
mining  boom  of  all.  Up  In  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
country  old  Noah  Kellogg's  mule  stumbled 
into  a  fortune  that  irarn't  gold.  It  turned 
out  to  be  the  richest  deposit  of  combined 
silver  and  lead  ever  discovered  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Fortunately,  the  railroad  had  Just 
reached  into  this  area,  making  massive  min- 
ing and  easy  transportation  of  the  ore  pos- 
sible. This  new  economic  boom  built  the 
territory  Into  a  state — and  In  1880  Idaho 
placed  ber  star  on  the  national  flag. 


By  this  time,  however,  the  new  state's  eco- 
ooznlc  strength  was  no  longer  solely  depend- 
ent on  mlninc-  Idaho's  "green  gold,"  ber 
forests,  were  carefully  being  used  to  develop 
a  powerful  lumbering  Industry.  And  the 
Oem  State  (which  takes  pride  in  its 
sapphires,  rubles  and  diamonds)  was  already 
using  Its  most  valuable  mineral — loofrr — to 
turn  its  desert  green.  Mormon  pioneers  had 
long  before  this  time  Introduced  farming  by 
Irrl^tlon  to  tbe  thirsty  land  near  Idaho's 
ruahlng  rivers. 

Today  many  Irrigation  projects  create 
patchee  of  green  against  the  blue  so^e  desert 
of  the  Snake  River  Plain.  Idaho's  agncui> 
tural  growth  for  the  future  Is  almost  unlim- 
ited because  its  water  supply  is  also  practi- 
cally unlimited  as  it  flovs  out  of  the  moun- 
tains which  win  forever  be  prreeerved  a* 
primitive  areas.  Her  tumbling  waters  also 
provide  hydroelectric  power  for  expanding 
food -processing  Industries. 

But  even  while  Idahoans  develop  the  water 
power  of  their  rivers,  the  power  of  the  future 
is  being  experimented  with  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Lost  River  Range.  The  National  Reactor 
Testing  Station  has  so  far  developed  projects 
which  range  from  the  engines  that  run  our 
nuclear  ships  to  the  nuclear  power  plant 
which  provided  electricity  for  tiny  Aroo, 
Idaho — the  flrst  town  In  the  world  to  be 
lighted  by  the  power  of  the  future:  the 
harnessed  atom. 


Bombiaf  North  Yictnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   SdNNISOTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  policy 
of  bombing  North  Vietnam  has  been 
que.stloned  by  numerous  Individuals  and 
organizations.  I  have  Indicated  my  rea- 
ftons  for  opposing  this  bombing  In  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  Minneap- 
olis Star  has  expressed  an  Interest  In  a 
suspension  or  bombing  raids  on  the 
north  as  an  Inducement  for  peace  nego- 
tiations. I  commend  their  editorial  to 
the  Members  of  the  Rouse. 
(From  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Mar.  6,  1M7] 
Chance  To  pBxastntc  Bahoi? 

Another  suspension  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  such  as  Is  called  for  by  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy,  D-N.T.,  deserves  careful 
consideration. 

True,  suspensions  have  been  tried  before— 
for  five  days  In  19A5,  for  37  days  in  December- 
January  19ft5-M.  and  for  alz  days  last  month. 
Each  time  Hanoi  has  refused  to  respond,  ei- 
cept.  In  the  last  Instance,  to  demand  an  un- 
conditional and  permanent  halt  to  the  bomb- 
ing without  Indicating  It  would  cease  Its 
Infiltration  of  men  and  suppUes  into  South 
Vietnam. 

Replsrlng  to  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  said,  '"niere  Is  no  reason  to  believe  at 
this  time  that  Hanoi  Is  Interested  In  pro- 
posals for  mutual  de-escalation."  Kennedy 
agrees  that  a  one-sided  de-escalation  of  the 
American  war  effort  would  be  taking  too 
great  a  risk.  But  he  believes  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  test  the  state- 
ments of  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  and  other 
world  leaders  that  a  halt  In  the  bombing 
would  lead  Hanoi  to  the  negotiating  table 

An  opportunity  for  such  a  test  was  at  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  Vietnamese  new  year 
truce,  but  Waahington  closed  the  door  after 
a  suspension  of  the  bombing  that  lasted  only 
41   hours  after  the  trtice  ended.     It  Is  at 
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leart  pomlble  tJi«t  tli»t  wm  too  brtet  > 
pniod  to  allow  a  real  aa»e««nent  of  Koeygln"* 
Intentions.  »na  of  hlB  sbUltj  to  use  hie  lever- 
age aa  a  ma]or  supplier  of  Hanoi's  war  effort, 
to  bring  ths  Oghtlng  to  a  halt. 

Tbe  danger  now  la  that  poaltlons  will 
harden,  and  that  the  door  to  peace,  which 
President  Johnson  haa  s&ld  "la  and  will  re- 
main open."  win  be  closed  still  tighter. 


Trath  ia  UnJiac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WKW  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21.  1967 
Mr.  MtJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
89th  Congress  I  sponsored  H.R.  111.  the 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act.  which  called  for 
credit  merchants  to  automatically  In- 
form their  cufitomcrs  Of  the  true  Interest 
rate  which  they  will  be  required  to  pay 
BA  well  as  the  total  amount  of  dollars 
and  cents  that  the  loan  will  cost  them. 
On  January  10.  1967, 1  Introduced  HJt. 
S49.  a  revised  version  of  the  truth-ln- 
lending  bill  which  meets  the  arguments 
of  the  opponents  of  previous  legislation. 
I  hope  that  we  will  see  this  proposal  en- 
acted Into  law  during  this  session  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

The  March  3.  1967,  edition  of  the  Sea- 
farers Log,  oflacial  publication  of  the 
Seafarers  International  Union,  contains 
an  excellent  factual  account  of  some  of 
the  ways  the  unwary  consumer  can  be 
fleeced  without  knowing  it.  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagties: 

A    TatTTH-lK-LaNDmo   Law    To   PaotrcT 
TRx  Amxucah  CoMstni  at 

(The  need  for  Truth-in-Lendtng  UfftsJa- 
tion  haa  groum  to  the  vrgcnt  stage  in  recent 
years,  along  with  the  tremendous  increase 
up  consumer  credit  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  conrumer  is  nov  paying  at 
least  $22  billion  a  j/ear  in  interest,  tin- 
fortunately,  he  ia  paying  much  more  than  he 
should,  ujhtle  unscrupulous  Irndera  are  mak- 
ing  immense  proflU  at  the  expense  of  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
Passage  of  Truth-in-Lending  legislation 
being  sponsored  by  Senator  William  Proxmtre 
(D-Wis.)  iwwid  go  a  long  way  totcard  rem- 
edying thia  situation.  The  AFL-CIO  has 
thrown  its  full  support  behind  this  pending 
legUlation  as  it  is  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  every  American  citizen.) 

When  you  are  forced  to  borrow  money  or 
purchase  on  the  Installment  plan,  do  you 
demand  to  know  what  tbe  annual  Interest 
rate  is? 

If  the  answer  Is  yes,  you  have  taken  the 
nrst  step  toward  protecting  yourself  and  your 
hard-earned  nuiney  against  interest  gouging. 
Unfortunately  however.  In  today's  credit 
Jungle,  you  probably  didn't  get  an  honest 
reply  to  your  demand  and  itlU  don't  really 
know  the  true  annual  Interest  rate  you  are 
paying.    For  Instance: 

The  3%  per  month  plan  of  small  loan 
companies  is  really  36%  interest  per  year. 

The  A'^  new  car  financing  plan  of  some 
commercial  banks  is  really  9'k  per  year. 

The  advertlaed  5%  rate  on  home  Improre- 
ment  loani  U  not  less  than  a  6%  first  mort- 
gage, as  advertised,  but  nearly  twice  as  much. 
or  almost  10%  interest  per  year. 

The  so-called  8%  rate  for  financing  used 
ears  offered  ^  aoms  dealer*  Is  at  leut  13% 


per  year  and  sometimes  very  much  higher — 
18  to  3S%  per  year  or  more. 

Many  loan  and  credit  cohipanlea  make  It 
purposely  difficult  or  Impossible  to  find  era* 
the  true  cost  of  what  you  pay  to  borrow 
money  ot  to  buy  on  an  Installment  plan.  To 
do  this  they  employ  various  devices  as  part 
of  their  standard  operating  procedure. 

As  a  noted  American  economist  has  com- 
mented: 

"The  variety  and  complexity  of  finance  and 
Insurance  arrangements  and  the  charges  for 
them  are  such  as  almost  to  defy  comprehen- 
sion. It  Is  impossible  for  the  average  buy- 
er to  appraise  the  rates  for  finance  and  in- 
surance services  ofTered.  as  compared  with  al- 
ternatives available  elsewhere." 

What  are  these  various  and  complfes  "ar- 
rangemenU"?  Just  a  few  of  the  most-used 
devices  follow. 

Often  no  Interest  rale  at  all  is  quoted  to 
the  consumer.  This  is  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  method  of  obscuring  the  cost  of  credit. 
The  borrower  Is  merely  told,  often  by  a  sUcic 
and  well  trained  salesman,  that  he  wUl  pay 
only  SIO  down  and  SIO  a  month  so  that  the 
loan  will  be  a  •"breeae"  to  repay.  Neither  the 
total  finance  charge  nor  the  Interest  rate  Is 
evident — and  only  a  persistent  and  probing 
questioner  nnd  sklMful  mathematician  wUl 
be  able  to  discover  the  true  facts. 

In  the  add-on  rate  scheme,  the  borrower  Is 
told  that  the  finance  charge  will  be  88  on  a 
one-year.  8100  loan,  repayable  in  equal 
monthly  installments.  The  lender  reprecents 
this  as  a  6%  interest  rate  loan — wWch  it  U 
not.  Tbe  actual  rate  Is  almost  12':^  because 
he  Is  constantly  repaying  the  loan  over  the 
year  and  does  not  have  the  use  of  the  8100 
for  a  fuU  year.  The  Interest  rate  is  quoted 
on  the  original  amount  of  tbe  debt  and  not 
on  the  unpaid  ijalance.  In  reality  *he  bor- 
rower is  asked  to  pay  interest  on  amo^nu 
he  has  already  repaid. 

The  discount  rau  is  a  variation  of  the  add- 
on rate.  Instead  of  receiving  8100  and  pay- 
ing back  8106,  the  l>orrower  only  receives  894 
in  cash  or  goods— the  Interest  being  taken 
out  in  advance.  The  loan  la  again  repaid  in 
regular  installments  over  a  whole  year  on 
the  entire  amount  of  tbe  loan,  so  that  the 
true  inUrtst  rate  is  not  6"«  as  stated  but 
more  than  12%.  because  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing interest  on  amounts  he  has  already  re- 
paid, the  borrower  never  got  his  full  8100  In 
the  first  place — he  got  8M. 

The  "simple"  monthly  rate  plan  can  cost 
you  the  most  in  actual  yearly  Intereet 
charges.  This  device  U  a  favorite  with  small 
loan  companies  and  retaUers  using  revolving 
oredU  plana.  The  finance  rate  is  represented 
as  being,  let's  say.  4^;,  per  month.  The  true 
annual  rate  however  is  13  times  that  figure  or 
48%  annual  Interest,  if  It  Is  based  on  oiUy 
the  unpaid  balance  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
If  It  la  based  on  the  entire  original  amount  of 
the  loan,  which  Is  meanwhile  being  graduaUy 
repaid.  It  Is  about  34  times  the  quoted  In- 
terest rate  or  96%  per  year. 

"Loading  the  camel"  often  amounts  to^ the 
straw  that  brealts  the  unwary  borrower's 
back.  Lenders  eometlmes  Jack  up  the  true 
annual  Interest  rates  to  astronomical  pro- 
portlotu  by  loading  on  all  sorts  of  extraneous 
charges  which  ore  not  counted  as  credit  but 
which  the  borrower  mxist  pey  nevertheless. 
Among  these  are  excessive  feee  for  credit  life 
Inaurunce.  credit  investigations,  proceeUng 
and  handling.  Such  charges— if  they  sre  not 
made  purposefully  excessive — are  a  normal 
part  of  doing  business  for  the  lender,  but 
should  rightfully  be  figured  in  with  ths  in- 
terest or  finance  charges  and  computed  as 
pert  of  the  snnual  interest  rate. 

What  effect  has  this  purposeful  and  well- 
planned  confusion  had  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can consumer? 

A  Jersey  City,  NJ.  man.  for  InsUnce. 
bought  a  TV  set  for  8133.88  and  was  given  a 
coupon  book  calling  for  24  monthly  pay- 
menu  of  817JiO.  The  interest  rate  turned 
otit  to  be  239%  per  year — over  twice  the  cost 


of  the  TV  set  tor  Interest  alone!  Doubly 
tragic,  be  had  to  keep  up  the  payments  be* 
cause  defaulting  on  the  loan  would  mean 
losing  his  Job. 

A  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  man  borrowed  8900  from 
a  small  loan  company  with  monthly  pay- 
ments of  858.10  for  24  months.  The  Inter- 
est rate  turned  out  to  be  63%  per  year! 

It  is  almost  certain  that  some  readers  of 
this  article  have  been  victims  of  similar  In- 
terest swlndl«  without  even  realising  that 
they  wore  being  "taken"  by  the  weli- 
planned  confusion  of  the  lending  Induatry. 
How  would  proposed  Truth -in -landing 
legislation  aid  the  average  borrower  to  find 
his  way  through  the  credit  Jimgle.  which 
one  observer  recently  described  as  "a  won- 
derland of  credit  where  percentages  multiply 
and  divide  at  will,  where  finance  charfV 
materialize  on  command  and  fees  are  col- 
lected on  the  way  out;  where  sharp  practlcca 
and  rackets  not  only  Inflate  the  costa  of 
credit,  but  also  Impose  enormous  finaDClal 
hardships  on  the  debtor,  particularly  tboe» 
who  can  least  afford  It"?     ' 

Pending  legislation  would  do  two  very  Im- 
portant things — assure  the  borrower  a  state- 
ment of  the  total  finance  charge  In  dollars 
and  cents;  and  assure  him  a  statement  of 
ths  finance  charge  expressed  In  terms  of  a 
true  annual  rate  on  the  outstanding  unpaid 
balance  of  the  obligation — two  simple  but 
vital  facts  which  the  borrower  or  credit  user 
has  a  right  to  know.  Without  this  infor- 
mation be  can.  and  has  been,  rooked  out  of 
his  shirt. 

Why  is  the  lending  Industry  so  violently 
opposed  to  Truth-ln-Lendlng  legislation? 
Simply  because  there's  big  money  to  be 
made  in  lending  and  credit — and  the  shadier 
the  operator,  the  more  he  can  make. 

It  la  only  In  the  field  of  consumer  credit 
that  the  borrower  Is  denied  a  factual  ac- 
counting of  the  cost  of  credit  in  advance. 
The  price  of  credit  traditionally  has  beeti 
expressed  as  a  true  annual  rate  on  the  un- 
paid balance.  The  terms  for  loans  on 
houses,  interest  rates  on  savings  accounts  in 
commercial  banks,  and  short-tewn  Interest 
rates  to  businesses  to  finance  payrolls  and 
purchases  are  all  expressed  in  terms  of  true 
annual  rates. 

It  Is  only  the  consumer  of  short-term 
credit — mainly  the  installment  buyer  and 
the  person  who  takes  out  a  small  loan — who 
Is  denied  this  information. 

Truth-ln-Lendlng  legislation  Is  necetoary. 
n  will  protect  the  consumer  from  being 
victimised.  It  will  make  the  lending  Indus- 
try healthier  by  protecting  the  ethical  lender 
from  losing  business  to  unscrupulous  com- 
petlUors. 

The  only  ones  who  stand  to  lose  from  such 
legislation  are  ths  unscrupuloua  lenders — 
tbe  gougers,  fast-talk  boys  and  out  and  out 
thlevea. 


Deplorable  State  of  Oar  Merckant  Marine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  vnumru 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVE3 

Tuesiav,  March  21,  1»S7 
Mr.  ^ARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague  from  Virginia's  First  Dis- 
trict, the  Honorable  Thomas  N.  Dowitiwo. 
delivered  b  splendid  address  to  the  Port 
EustlB  Chaf>ter  of  the  National  Defense 
Transportation  A.ssoclatlon.  Mr.  Down- 
IHO  discussed  the  deplorable  state  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  refers  to  it  speclfl- 
cally  at  tbe  seapower  gap. 

Thli  la  a  subject  of  extreme  Importance 
to  the  enUre  Nation,  and  I  commend  the 
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reading  of  this  timely  address  to  all  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  DowirtMG's  address  follows: 
RcMAaKS  or  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Downing.  Rrp- 

■XSKNTATTVS.  FUST  ViKGtNIA  DiBTBICT. 
McxriMo  or  TB»  Fo«T  ETJSTIS  PrWINBUl.* 
CHAPTVt,    NaTIONAI.    DfTTMBm    TUAXSPfMTh' 

Ttom  AM0CUT10N,  Fo«r  Sdstu  OrncBu 
Club,  Pkbiuait  13.  IMT 
At  the  outbreak  or  the  RevoluUonary  War. 
the  Tiarteen  Colonies  had  a  s«Apower  capa- 
bUlty  tbat  surpaaoed  the  Biitlah  fleet.  Our 
colonial  leaders  recognised  that  ahipa — both 
merchant  and  naval — would  be  the  control- 
ling factor  in  the  coming  revolutionary  con- 
flict. 

Supremacy  on  the  high  seas  enabled  the 
colonist*  to  develop  a  new  nation  to  Ita 
fullest  potential  without  fear  ot  the  world 
powers. 

America  ruled  the  waves  in  the  1770i  and 
the  mlghUeit  Kation  on  earth  grew  to  dom- 
inate the  world.  But  now  we  are  approach- 
ing the  l970's  with  control  of  the  oceans  prac- 
tically rsstlng  In  Moaoow  rather  than  Wash- 
tngtoa. 

Someone  haa  said  that  men  who'  wtll  not 
study  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  It.  And 
despite  the  truths  of  history,  our  Naclon's 
leadership  today  seems  bent  on  downfcradlng 
AmerlcBJi  shipping  and  American  shipbuild- 
ing. History  records  that  we  were  (tfepared 
to  wage  war  oo  the  high  seas  In  the  eight- 
eenth century.  But  we  were  unprepared  in 
ISia  .  .  .  tsnprepared  In  1917  .  .  .  unpre- 
pared in  IIMI  .  .  .  and  we  are  unprepared 
tn  the  sixties,  and  the  projections  for  the 
future  promise  only  a  greater  degree  of 
unpreparednesa. 

Td  me  It  Is  Inooncetvable  that  the  Impor- 
t&nce  of  ahlps  and  shipyards  to  our  national 
survival  should  have  to  be  "sold"  to  any  of 
our  Nation's  leaders.  Tet  many  of  our  lead- 
ers apparently  are  going  to  have  to  be  sold. 
They  have  been  willing  to  Ignore  history, 
and  they  have  been  willing  to  Ignore  some 
hard  facu  of  geography,  and  they  fall  to 
acknowledge  the  relationship  of  seapower 
to  world   power. 

Soviet  leadership,  however.  Is  not  Ignoring 
history.  Is  not  Ignoring  geo-pollttcs  and  is 
not  Ignoring  seapHSwer.  The  Russians  are 
moving  with  alarming  speed  and  calculated 
efficiency  to  challenge  the  U.S.  on  the  seas 
sjid  under  the  seaa — mtUtArlly  and  commer- 
cially. Buasla  Is  second  to  the  US.  today  In 
surface  naval  strength  but  the  Soviets  pos- 
sess overwhelming  supremacy  under  the  sea. 
The  Soviet  armada  of  400  submarines  out- 
numbers our  submarine  fleet  four  to  one. 

I  believe  too  that  we  are  stUl  ahead  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  our  merchant  fleet 
but  our  position  of  leadership  Is  only  tem- 
ptx^ry.  Russia  now  has  several  hundred 
maritime  vessels  under  construction  or  on 
order.  The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  of  the 
sixties  is  expected  to  triple  In  size  by  1970 
and  Increase  by  six  Umes  by  1980.  The  So- 
viets have  Iteets  of  factory  ship  trawlers  and 
flshlng  vessels  that  are  dominating  fishing 
on  both  our  coasts  Oce»nographlc  research 
WB«ls  flying  the  Communist  bnnner  are  now 
dominating  inner  space  research.  All  of  us 
are  aware  that  Russtan  trawlers  are  being 
seen  more  and  more  on  D.S.  flshlng  grounds. 
RuHlan  trawler  fleets  have  been  seen  ofl'  the 
Carollnae.  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  New 
England,  and  the  gulf  coast. 

Our  Defense  Department  Is  as  concerned 
over  Russian  flshlng  In  our  waters  as  otir 
eommerclal  fishermen.  It  Is  evident  to  our 
defense  experts  that  Russian  trawlers  are 
engaging  Id  something  more  than  flshlng.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  trawlers  are  also  engaging 
In  oce*nographlc  research.  Our  military 
strategists  are.  of  course,  aware  that  the  same 
research  Information  that  enable*  a  trawler 
to  rcoord  successful  fish  migrations  can  be 
uaed  to  discover  deep  running  submarines. 
Anti-stibmarlne  warfare  in  the  future  will 
be    bued    on    the    technology    developed 


through  oceanographlc  research  today.  And 
tn  thU  area  the  USSR  Is  significantly  ahead 
ot  the  U.S. 

The  Soviets  have  more  than  sixty  special- 
ized oceanographlc  reeearcb  ships  and  * 
doeen  research  centers.  The  Sovieu  have  a 
force  of  trained  oceanographers  numbering 
about  1.B00.  Here  in  the  United  States  ve 
have  only  about  700.  And.  we  have  only  23 
oceacDgraphlc  research  vessels  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet's  sixty. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  unquestionably  seeking 
to  dominate  the  world.  And  the  leaderahlp 
in  Moscow  clearly  recognlxes  that  the  U-S. 
can  be  burled  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  Many 
Americans  have  been  concerned  about  gaps 
in  our  Nation's  affairs.  All  of  us  remember 
the  debate  that  raged  over  the  mlaslle  gap 
and  more  recently,  the  heated  public  discus- 
sion ot  a  credltiblllty  gap. 
But  as  for  me,  I  would  strongly  suggest 
that  the  American  people  rather  quickly  be- 
come concerned  about  tiie  seapower  gap-  Our 
active  U.S -flag  merchant  fleet  now  totals 
fewer  thsji  900  ships.  And  It  Is  declining  at 
the  rate  of  31  ships  per  year.  U  we  project 
the  Soviet  shipping  build-up  and  our  own 
pattern  of  annual  decline  to  19A0.  the  Rus- 
sian merchant  fleet  will  be  six  times  greater 
while  ours  will  have  shrunk  to  one-half  lis 
present  sine.  If  we  continue  to  downgrade 
the  Importance  of  senpower  until  1980  the 
Soviet  armada  of  merchant  ships,  the  Soviet 
armada  of  submarines,  the  Soviet  armada  of 
commercial  flahlng  vessels  and  oceanographlc 
research  ships  will  dominate  the  world's 
oceans.  History  has  told  us  that  the  nation 
that  controls  the  high  seas  will  control  the 
world. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  sit  on  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Ftsherles  Committee 
and  I  have  been  following  developmenu  on 
the  high  seas  closely  since  1950.  And  I  am 
frankly  concerned,  but  I  can  see  no  evi- 
dence in  Washington  that  Uie  Administra- 
tion Is  concerned.  l*ar  from  It.  The  ad- 
ministration seems  bent  on  down-grading 
American  shipping  and  American  ahlp- 
yards— even  In  the  face  of  the  tremendous 
buUd-up  of  our  major  seapower  competitor. 
The  budget  for  fiscal  year  196S  contains 
funds  to  build  13  merchant  ships — about  one 
half  the  number  we  will  lose  through 
attrition.  Our  Secretary  of  Defense  pub- 
licly supports  building  defense  and  merchant 
vessels  in  foreign  shipyards. 

Our  Interior  Department  has  "proposed 
acquisition  of  stem  ramp  trawlers  from 
Communist  Poland.  Some  ship  operators 
have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  build  tbelr 
commercial  cargo  vessels  In  foreign  ship- 
yards. DVe  have  been  waiting  for  a  promised 
presidential  policy  statement  on  the  mer- 
chant marine  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
merchant  marine  has  undoubtedly  been 
studied  and  researched  and  analyud  more 
than  any  other  Industry  In  the  US.  Cer- 
tainly. It  has  been  the  subject  of  more  gov- 
ernmental Inquiry  recently  than  any  other 
Industry.  3ut  the  studies  and  rhe  research 
have  done  nothing  to  halt  the  alarming  rate 
of  erosion.  Statistics  Just  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  showed  that  In 
1965  the  merchant  marine  managed  to  carry 
only  eight  percent  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
waterbome  trade. 

During  19M  our  merchant  marine's  ahare 
was  9J>''r.  Incldentallv,  our  chore  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  i  was  9*^.  So  while 
virtually  every  other  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can enonomy  has  been  enlarged,  many 
times  since  World  War  I.  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  today  carrying  less  cargo 
than  It  did  when  World  War  I  started — an 
unequalled  Uck  of  progress. 

How  Is  It  that  the  American-flag  merchant 
marine  finds  Itself  in'today's  deplorable  con- 
dition? I  personally  believe  that  the  over* 
riding  cause  for  the  withering  of  our  fourth 
arm  of  defense  has  been  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  dearth  of  direction  at  the  top. 
Twenty-one  of  our  Fresldents  have  pleaded 


for  a  strong  msrchont  marine  but  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  since  the  days  at  FronJain 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  given  our  MaUon's 
seapower  needs  adequate  attention. 

Our  Navy  and  our  merchant  marine  and 
our  coounerclal  and  research  fleets  would 
not.  at  this  moment,  be  faced  with  ob- 
solescence If  we  had  had  men  concerned  with 
•eapower  sltUng  in  the  highest  counsels  ui 
the  Oovemment.  The  seapower  gap  exlsT* 
today  because  of  a  leadership  vacuum.  And 
frankly,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  re- 
verse the  declining  trend  unUl  the  President 
of  the  U.S.  declares  without  equivocation 
that  our  Nations  fultire  aurrival  is  depend- 
ent upon  seapower.  Some  have  suggested 
that  Congress  should  declare  the  Importance 
of  our  naval  and  merchant  vessels.  But  i 
believe  Congress  has  already  made  this 
declaration  In  th»  Merchant  Marine  Aci 
of  1036.  National  Maritime  goals  and  ob- 
jectives have  been  expressed  time  and  time 
again  in  public  law. 

I  feel  deeply  the  intent  and  purposes  ct 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  becttu.^e 
I  represent  the  same  Congressional  Olstrlci 
which  Schuyler  Otis  Bland,  the  father  ot  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  the  author  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  served  so  capably  for 
so  many  years.  Z  respect  the  memory  ol 
Schuyler  OUs  Bland,  and  I  feel  a  deep  sen^e 
of  disappointment  that  Mr.  Bland's  mag- 
nlflcent  foresight  In  1938  has  been  so  fruU- 
less  In  the  sixties.  The  passage  of  the  1936 
act  represents  clear  Congressional  intent  that 
seapower  U  this  Nation's  national  policy.  The 
development  and  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  US.  since  1936.  But,  as  you  well 
know,  policy  Is  one  thing  .  .  .  administration 
Implementation  Is  something  else  again. 

A  presidential  declaraUon  based  on  the 
Intent  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act 
would  get  our  Nation  beaded  in  the  proper 
direction  on  the  high  seas.  The  buck  can- 
not be  passed  to  the  Congress  because  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  said  over  many  yean 
that  It  would  appropriate  more  money  for 
our  seapower  requirements  If  the  odminls- 
irailon  would  ask  for  more  money.  But  re- 
peatedly the  administration  has  been 
penurious.  Repeatedly  the  administration 
has  failed  to  request  sufllclent  funds  to  build 
up  our  navy  and  merchant  fleets — not  to 
mention  our  research  and  fishing  fleeU.  On 
the  high  seas  we  have  had  penny  pinching 
instead  of  policy. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  It  Is  not  easy  to 
establish  national  priorities  to  govern  our 
Nation's  affairs.  Budgetary  decisions  in  a 
nation  as  complex  as  the  United  States  ere 
crushlngly  dlfllcult.  But  every  American 
would  probably  agree  that  our  Nation's  first 
priority  must  be  national  defense.  X  cer- 
tainly take  this  view  and  I  Cannot  under- 
sUnd  why  the  merchant  marine  has  been 
relegated  to  such  a  low  place  on  the  priority 
scale  when  we  have  all  been  saying  far  years 
that  the  merchant  marine  la  our  fourth  arm 
of  defense.  Our  naval  and  merchant  fleeu 
arc  vital  elements  of  our  Nation's  defensive 
posture.  Yet  both  fleets  ore  facing  block 
obsolescence  because  budgetary  prlorltleR 
have  gone  elsewhere.  We  should  be  build- 
ing merchant  ships  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
annually.  The  average  since  the  current 
shipbuilding  program  began  in  19M  has  been 
sixteen  per  year. 

I  hope  President  Johnson  will  make  a 
maritime  declaration  In  1987.  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  sUte  clearly  that  the  US 
is  determined  to  have  a  Navy  and  a  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  dominating  tlie 
high  seas.  I  hope  the  President  wUl  state 
for  our  people  and  for  peoples  of  the  free 
world  that  the  U.S.  Intends  to  malntein  lu 
position  as  the  world's  leading  seapower.  I 
hope  the  President  will  sUW  his  determina- 
tion to  see  U.a.  flog  shipping  carry  more  than 
B'i,  of  our  total  trade  and  commerce.  I 
would  hope  too  that  our  President  would 
declare  that  the  ships  our  NaUoa  needs  lor 
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protection  and  for  prosperity  would  be  built 
in  US.  shipyards. 

I  am.  by  nature,  an  optimist  and  I  do 
not  enjoy  taking  a  bleak  view  of  otir  sea- 
power capability.  I  would  much  have  pre- 
ferred to  teU  this  group  about  otir  naUon's 
maritime  triumphs.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
our  triumphs  have  been  overshadowed  by 
our  weaknesses  and  Inadequacies.  One  of 
our  greatest  recent  triumphs  on  the  high 
seas  was  the  development  of  the  world's  first 
commercial  nuclear-powered  vessel,  the 
SaiHinnnh.  Development  of  the  Savanjuth 
gave  the  United  States  a  tremendotis  lead 
In  maritime  nuclear  development  and  there 
iB  no  doubt  tn  my  mind  that  atomic  propul- 
sion on  the  ocean's  trade  lanes  represents 
one  of  the  maritime'  industry's  greatest 
hopes. 

But  la  the  UJ5.  moving  to  cosh  In  on  Its 
technological  advantage?  Are  we  placing 
this  revolutionary  vessel  Into  useful  service? 
Are  we  working  to  suy  ahead  In  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power  for  commercial  ship- 
ping? The  answers  are  regrettable — No,  no. 
no.  We  are.  instead,  being  told  by  the 
White  House  that  the  nuclear -powered  cargo 
liner  Savannah  must  be  mothtMiled,  I  sup- 
pose It  should  come  as  no  great  surprise  to 
us  to  have  the  administration  propose  to  lay 
up  the  Savannah  when  we  consider  the  par- 
simonious treatment  ol  oiu-  Nation's  mer- 
chant marine  In  the  budget  and  in  many 
past  budgets.  But  even  though  we  should 
not  be  greatly  surprised  I  think  we  should 
be  greatly  concerned. 

Our  Nation's  atomic  ship  program  appears 
to  many  to  be  rudderless.  The  U.S.  had  had 
a  headstart  In  the  development  of  nuclesr- 
powfred  mariners.  But  other  nations  are 
moving  rapidly  ahead  in  the  development  of 
nuclear-propelled  cargo  liners.  Russls  and 
Japan  are  well  along  in  the  development  of 
highspeed  cargo  carriers.  But  our  headstart, 
our  massive  Investment  In  the  Sat^annah  and 
Ln  nuclear  propulsion  at  sea  may  be  can- 
celled out. 

I  do  not  know  whether  It  will  be  possible 
for  Congress  to  reverse  the  administration's 
decision  on  the  Savannah  but  I  do  know 
that  I  Intend  to  try.  I  intend  to  insist  that 
the  Savannah  be  continued  in  operation  and 
perhaps  placed  \n  service  carrying  cargo  to 
Viet  Nam.  And  I  Intend  to  do  everything 
that  one  man  can  do  to  see  that  otir  atomic 
ship  program  regains  a  sense  of  direction. 

It  would  be  a  crying  shame  to  waste  the 
Investment  we  have  made  in  the  Sai'onnsh 
and  It  would  be  a  crying  shame  to  stand  on 
the  shore  While  other  nations  best  us  In  the 
development  of  nuclear  propulsion  on  sur- 
face vessels. 

X  know,  of  course,  that  this  group  here 
tonight  shores  my  interest  la  maritime  af- 
fairs. I  know  many  of  you  are  very  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  area  and  I  hope  you  all  will 
Join  with  me  in  demanding  that  the  admln- 
latratloo  recognize  the  validity  of  our  na- 
tional maritime  goals  and  objectives.  I 
would  like  to  see  every  NDTA  chapter  In  the 
US.  along  with  every  propeller  club  adopt  a 
resolution  to  urge  the  President  to  make  a 
presidential  declaration  on  our  Nation's 
maritime  needs. 

I  wotUd  be  able  to  look  at  that  plcttire  of 
Schuyler  OtU  Bland  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  bearing  room  with  my  head 
held  a  Uttle  higher  If  I  knew  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  willing  to  remind  this  ad- 
mlnUtrauoD  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936. 

Again,  let  me  aay  that  X  am  an  optimist. 
And  I  confidently  predict  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  take  hold  of  the  Issue  of 
seapower  this  year  and  next.  Because  I  be- 
lieve the  American's  traditional  oocnmon 
sense  approach  wlU  lead  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  future  of  our  Nation  wlU  bs 
decided  on  the  basis  of  seapower.  I  believe 
most  Americans  will  recognise  that  ve  will 
soon  be  unprepared  to  compete  on  the  high 


seas  unless  we  take  the  appropriate  correcUve 
steps  now. 

It  is  not  too  late.  We  hsrve  the  time  if  we 
have  the  wlU.  If  we  delay;  If  we  coaUnue  to 
downgrade,  if  we  continue  to  be  parsimoni- 
ous, the  day  will  come  when  we  have  no  time 
left. 

On  the  high  seas.  In  seapower  capability,  we 
cannot,  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people,  allow 
ourselves  to  beco<ne  number  two.  We  are 
number  one  today.  We  can  t>e  number  one 
tom<M-row  if  we  begin  noir  to  gear  our  ns- 
Uonal  ]X>llcles  to  seapower  obJecUves.  This. 
we  must  do. 


PaKho  Maasen— HeadiUrt  CUM  of 
tke  Tear 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21.  1967 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w%ulcl 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  an  exceptionally 
fine  statement  conceming  a  wonderful 
little  boy  named  Pancho  Mansera.  and 
the  tremendous  program — Headstart — 
which  has  already  meant  the  difference 
between  hopelessness  and  opportunity 
for  Pancho  and  his  family. 

I  refer  to  the  news  story  broadcast  on 
the  ABC  Radio  Network  on  March  13 
by  the  distinguished  commentator,  Ed- 
ward P.  MorgaiL 

Pancho  Mansera.  the  "Headstart 
Child  of  the  Year"  is  a  living  example 
of  what  the  economic  and  educational 
opportunity  programs  of  the  war  on 
poverty  mean  to  millions  of  disadvan- 
taged American  citizens,  and  how  much 
they  CO  clearly  mean  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  Mr.  Morgan's  statement  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

You  might  say  that  this  was  the  greatest 
day  In  Pancho  Manseru's  life  but  you  would 
be  wrong.  True,  a  seven-year-old  boy  isn't 
often  the  personal  guest  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Plrst  L*dy  and 
that's  what  happened  to  Pancho  and  his 
parents  this  morning  but  this  happy  occa- 
sion would  never  have  come  about  if  a  volun- 
teer pediatrician  with  Project  Head  Start 
hadn't  discovered  In  the  summer  of  1966 
that  Pancho  bad  a  grave  thyroid  deficiency. 
Then  Ave.  Pancho  had  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical growth  of  a  child  of  two.  A  year  later 
with  coordinated  medical  and  educational 
care  he  had  grown  sn  astonishing  54  Inches. 
Today  at  the  White  House,  scrubbed,  combed 
and  dressed  Ln  a  black  suit  with  white  but- 
tons and  short  black  cowboy  boots.  Poncho 
was  a  bit  subdued  by  the  dazzle  of  the 
photographers'  flood  lights  but  as  the  great 
bulk  of  Lyndon  JobuBoa  towered  fondly  over 
him,  the  small  Mexican-American  boy  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  County.  ColiromU.  kept  his 
cool,  as  be  was  proclaimed  "Head  Start  Child 
of  the  Tear." 

But  oonsclentious  Americans.  In  and  out 
of  government,  should  blow  their  tops  In 
shame  over  the  neglect  Pancho  Uansara's 
case  history  represents.  At  the  some  time 
they  can  touch  their  hats  in  an  encouraged 
salute  to  what  Head  Start  has  already  done 
on  a  shoestring  and  what  it  can  do  If  Oon- 
gress  and  the  public  will  give  It  the  modest 
support  It  needs  to  touch  the  estimated  sU 
million  other  poor  children  under  sU  who 


need  special  medical  and  school  help  turn 
before  they  are  abandoned  on  society's 
biunon  Junk  pile  as  numt>ers  on  some  com- 
munity's welfare  roll. 

Thanks  in  some  large  port  to  the  obstinate 
opposition  of  organised  medicine,  county 
public  health  services  in  the  United  SUtes 
have  been  UtUe  more  than  s  cruel  Joke — 
teaching  some  crude  fundamentals  In  ttnt 
aid,  testing  tor  tuberculosis  In  some  commu- 
nities, providing  snullpoz  vaccinations  in 
■ome  Instances  and  doing  little  else  but. 
(iguratlvely.  wiping  children's  noses.  Pancho 
comes  from  Grapes  ot  Wrath  country  where 
as  far  as  the  migrant  poor  following  the 
harvests  ore  concerned  things  have  charged 
comparatively  Uttle  In  the  30  years  since 
John  Steinbeck  wrote  his  searing,  epic  novel 
about  the  Okies  from  the  Dust  Bowl,  the 
Mexicans  who  slipped  over  the  border  to  do 
stoop  labor  In  the  flelds.  their  miserable 
wages  and  filthy  work  compe  virtually  dic- 
tated by  the  organised  growers  T^xUy 
Pancho's  father,  a  dignity  and  dedlcaUon 
shining  through  his  L.atin  swarthness,  ab- 
sorbed with  modest  pride  the  official  White 
House  fuss  over  hie  son's  good  fortune. 
Simon  Mansera  drives  a  tractor  in  the  Cali- 
fornia cauliflower  fields.  He  barely  manages 
to  keep  his  wife  and  four  chUdren  tn  a  small 
frame  bouse  set  out  tiiere.  as  one  visitor 
said,  "in  the  middle  of  nothing."  They  do 
have  a  TV  set  and  a  cor  but  when  a  blight 
set  in  on  Poncho's  health,  they  couldn't  af- 
ford a  doctor.  The  public  health  nurse 
looked  at  Pancho,  knew  something  was 
seriously  wrong  but  the  heolth  service  had 
no  Iftclllties  to  examine  or  treat  him. 

Social  consciousness  has  broadened  rince 
the  worst  days  of  the  depression.  When  Bead 
Start  came  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  Jim  Vestal, 
photographer  for  the  Telegram -Tribune. 
spotted  the  stunted,  pathetic,  olmost  gnome- 
Uke  figure  of  Pancho  and  the  paper  published 
bis  picture.  Dr.  William  J  "nbhs,  a  project 
pediatrician,  found  his  glandular  condition 
and  began  to  treat  It.  In  a  matter  of  months. 
Poncho  began  to  emerge  from  his  physical 
and  psychological  prison.  A  34-mlnute  color 
documentary  was  made  of  his  almost  msglcal 
tranarormation  and  wss  shown  at  the  White 
Bouse  ceremony  this  morning. 

It  win  be  screened  for  tnterested  eoan- 
munltlee  across  the  country  against  a  factual 
backdrop  of  some  of  Head  Stsrt's  heorteotng 
accomplishments  coupled  with  reminders  of 
the  Job  yet  to  be  done  In  salvaging  these 
very  young  of  the  poor — only  40  percent  of 
whom.  Interestingly  enough,  are  Negro:  the 
other  60  percent  ore  white,  a  third  of  whom 
ore  of  Spanish -speaking  ancestry. 

The  story  of  Pancho  is  both  shining  with 
promise  and  steeped  in  tragic  frustration. 
The  war  on  poverty  is  becoming  a  ma)or 
casualty  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  a  New 
Tork  Times  edltorlsl  observed  yesterday, 
President  Johnson  has  spoken  out  boldly 
on  the  need  tor  population  control  but 
budgetary  pressures  of  the  conflict  In  Asia 
have  apparently  caused  him  to  ondt  ear- 
marking funds  for  family  planning  serrlces 
for  the  poor,  "thus  putting  their  future  in 
doubt." 

At  today's  program  for  Pancho.  the  gifted, 
loyal  but  harassed  general  of  the  anti- 
poverty  wax.  Sargent  Shrlver.  fired  some  Im- 
pressive statistical  ammunition  In  defense 
of  the  Heod  Start  campaign,  which  the 
Administration  wants  to  expand  slightly; 
740.000  children  immunized  against  polio; 
more  than  a  million  vaccinated  for  measles; 
900.000  dental  coses  discovered  with  on  aver- 
age of  Ave  cavities  per  child,  and  ot  least 
partially  treated. 

The  value  of  the  human  resources  thus 
saved  by  on  investment  of  o  relative  pittance 
of  money  and  enormous  dedication  of  Bead 
Start  volunteer*  is  simply  incalculable.  But 
our  (M-lorltles  ore  cockeyed.  ft)rget  the  bil- 
lions Invested  In  space  and  ttie  war  In  Viet- 
nam.   Shrlver  noted  that  the  UJB.  has  spent 
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xaore  naemrcb  moD«y  on  pregnAzit  cows  tXiMi 
pregnant  women. 

This   la   Bl«BiiI   P.   Morgan   WKyXa^   (ood 
nll^t  iTom  Wublncton. 


P«st  Oftcc  Facet  Catattropkc 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  iccinGAw 
XK  THK  HOU8Z  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2X.  2H7 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
UJS.  Poit  Offlce  Departmoit  were  em- 
phasized gmphlcaUy  and  Impressively 
last  month  by  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  P.  03rlen,  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  0*BrteD'8  testimony,  made  pub- 
lic this  week,  warns  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  faces  possible  catastrophe 
unless  Immediate  step;;  axe  taken. 

I  place  a  cops  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  warn- 
ing, as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday.  March  20.  in  the  Recokd. 
and  I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeaffXMs: 
CBazcn    Sats    Po«t   Omca    Paces    a    "Ca- 

TAaraorHE" — R^poare  to  Houss  Pum,  That 

PAciLiTixa  Aax  Inabcquati — Bcas  Neko  roa 

Ajz>  To  ILuniLa  Bibinc   Volumss  or  Mao. 

WAaRXKCTON,  March  19. — Poetmaater  Oen- 
tr&l  lAwrence  P.  O'Brien  baa  told  a  Bouatt 
cosnmltt«e,  in  taBttmooy  made  public  tonlgbt. 
that  "at  preterit  jour  Post  Ofllce  13epartinent 
la  tn  a  race  wltb  CAtaAtrophe." 

Ttae  pOBtAj  ayatem's  phyKlcal  fadlttles,  Mr, 
O'Brien  aald  at  a  clooed  bearing  of  the  Houae 
Appropriation  Committee  Feb.  27,  are  **ln- 
■dequate.  badly  located  and  aging."  Mall 
volume,  already  aquaUng  tiiat  at  cbe  r«at  of 
the  world,  la  Increaaing  at  a  rapid  rat«,  be 
aaid. 

He  warned  that  a  Jam  of  mail  that  oc- 
curred laat  October  in  the  Chicago  poat  ofllce 
could  happen  In  any  blg-clty  post  ofllce. 

Mr.  03rlen  said  a  key  to  the  department's 
•florta  to  correct  the  situation  waa  the  ZIP 
code,  which  baa  reached  83  percent  use. 

The  ZIP  Code  is  tied  to  the  department's 
plan  for  623  aecUon&i  postal  centen  In  the 
nation.  Xach  center  la  to  aort  mall  for  an 
average  of  112  local  post  ofllces. 

To  help  meet  Lncrea«ing  costa.  the  Admln- 
Ifftxatlon  ts  preparlug  to  aak  for  a  l-cent  In- 
crease In  flrat  class  m&ll  rates  and  a  30  to  30 
percent  Increase  in  second  and  third  claas 
ratea.  The  estimated  increaae  In  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year  1M8  would  be  •700.000. 

The  depAxtment  Is  asking  a  1S68  appro- 
priation of  M-fi-bllUon,  compared  with  96.3 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  O'Brien  aald : 

"Z  would  fall  In  my  rcapooslbillty  to  you 
and  to  the  American  people  If  I  did  not  say. 
frsokly.  that  at  pceacnt  your  Poat  Ofllce 
Ckepartment  la  In  .a  race  with  catastrophe. 

"And  It  la  a  taoe  that  we  oould  well  lose, 
though  It  la  oert&lnly  In  our  power  not  to  lose 
it* 

MaU  Toltmw  In  the  United  Statea  la  In- 
creasing by  more  than  3  bUUon  pieces  of  mail 
a  year.  Mr.  O'Brien  said,  an  increase  eqnaj 
to  one-LhLrd  of  th£  total  annual  volume  of 
m&ll  in  Prance. 

Mr.  O'Brien  a&ld  the  department's  research 
effort,  Tii&l  to  finding  new  ways  to  cope  with 
the  rising  flood  of  mall  bad  been  q>ecded 


greatly  in  ttie  laat  year.  But  be  aald  It  was 
"still  far  behind  the  degree  of  effort  rvqulrwd" 
and  would  take  "sewraJ  y«an  of  mMlinm 
effort  to  reach  this  lerel' 

Tbv  condltlona  that  pmduoed  dhaoa  mxMl 
tibe  nail  }am  sre  not  txmflned  to  Chicago.  Mr. 
O'Brien  said. 

He  continued:  "Theae  are  perhaps  most 
e*aggeratad  there,  bat  ibey  exist  wherever 
our  pfayslcal  plant  and  our  proc«s«lng  meth- 
ods are  outmoded  or  obaolesoent.  which  by 
DOW  Is  true  In  tbe  vast  majority  ctf  major 
ciuea." 

He  mentioned  Milwaukee,  San  Pranclsco, 
Washington  and  New  York  as  some  of  the 
major  citlea  handling  record  volumes  of  mall. 

"A  logjam  oould  happen  Ln  any  poat  oOloe," 
be  saJd,  "and  will  bappen  In  any  or  all, 
unless  we  are  given  the  tools  to  move  ahead 
rapidly" 


Rest  SapplcmeBli  akd  Hoasiof 
RehabilitatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAO 

or  natHBTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATtVSS 

Tuesday.  March  21,  2967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  landmark  Housing  Act  of  1949.  our 
legislative  efforts  in  the  housing  field 
have  quite  properly  been  directed  toward 
humanizing  the  process  of  converting 
our  urban  slums  into  decent  dwelling 
areas. 

We  have  shifted  our  direction  from 
programs  involving  the  wholesale  razing 
of  slums,  which  some  have  called  urban 
removal,  to  programs  aimed  at  achler- 
ing  our  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family"  by  less  drastic  and,  I 
think,  more  humane,  means. 

The  rent  supplements  program  U  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  of  these  new 
housing  programs.  It  Improves  the  old- 
style  public  housing  concept  by  submerg- 
ing the  role  of  Impersonal  government 
and  removing  tbe  risk  of  eviction  for 
welfare  tenants  who  work  and  earn 
growing  Incomes. 

In  my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rent  supplements  program 
would  dovetail  perfectly  with  the  efforts 
of  a  privately  financed  redevelopment 
firm.  Action- Housing.  Inc.,  to  rehabili- 
tate sound  but  deteriorating  housing. 

Action-Housing's  twin  objectives  are 
to  renovate  old  housing  at  rents  or  sale 
prices  that  people  of  low  and  moderate 
Incomes  can  afford  and  to  provide  a  lim- 
ited profit  to  the  corporation.  The  rent 
supplements  program  would  help  the 
corporation  achieve  these  goals  if,  as  I 
hope,  it  Is  continued. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  that  appeared 
In  the  Pittsburgh  Poet-Gaaette  of  March 
17.  1967,  Action-Housing's  board  chair- 
man and  president,  J.  Stanley  Pumell, 
explained  how  the  rent  supplements 
program  would  serve  the  worthwhile 
purposes  of  his  organization. 

In  the  hope  that  Mr.  Pumell's  sug- 
gestions might  be  useful  to  redeveknp- 
ment  firms  in  other  cities.  I  Insert  bis 
letter  In  tbe  Rzcokjd  at  this  point: 


RsKT    Bu^nMmman    PtooaAM    Woruu>    Hxlt 
Vom-litcoux  FAMiLm 

AcTKUf-Hovsora,  Zmc., 

PtttMhuTph.  Pm. 

Tour  edttortal  of  March  13,  entitled  "Bous- 
ing for  the  Poor."  has  performed  a  real  pub- 
lic service  to  your  reulrrs  by  pointing  out 
the  need  ior  public  subddy  U  the  problem 
of  ridding  our  ettlea  of  alums  la  to  be  solved . 
We  concur. 

The  editorial  hsa  given  clear  dimensions 
to  the  problem  of  providing  good  housing  for 
the  poor  by  reporting  tbe  sad  economic  ex- 
perience o(  a  New  Tork  civic  group  which 
tried,  unsucceasfully,  through  timewom 
conventional  methods,  to  prove  than  an  80- 
year-old  tenement  building  could  be  reliabll- 
ttated  and  rented  for  a  profit. 

The  leeBi^n  of  this  experience,  once  again, 
only  polote  up  the  rfecesslty  of  bringing  new 
Ideas,  new  forres.  and  new  techniques  Into 
action  to  solve  the  problem  and  eradicate 
alums  In  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities  of  the 
nation. 

In  a  previous  Poat-Oazett«  editorial  on 
January  34.  entitled  "Save  the  Neighbor- 
hoods," you  reviewed  Action -Housing's  pro- 
posal for  large<acale  housing  rehabUitation 
which  fts  aimed  directly  at  revitalizing  de- 
clining neighborhoods  and  ridding  the  Inner 
cores  of  o<aT  dtles  of  their  cancerous-like 
slums.  This  proposal  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  tbe  needs,  desires  and  well-being  of 
the  people  now  living  In  blighted  and  alum 
areas. 

Unlike  the  New  Tork  experience.  It  recom- 
mends the  formation  of  a  Joint  corporate 
venture,  capitalized  at  ga.OOO,0OO  to  M.OOO.- 
000.  to  engage  in  the  rehabllitaUon  of  struc- 
turally aound  but  deteriorating  housing  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Metropolitan  Area,  on  a  prof- 
it-motivated basis.  In  cooperation  with  local, 
atate  and  federal  agencies. 

It  suggests  a  partnership  between  private 
enterprise  and  the  public  sector.  Participat- 
ing companies  would  purchase  common  stock 
or  convertible  debentures  with  policies  es- 
tablished by  a  board  of  their  selection. 

Th«  participating  companies  would  create 
a  development  corporation  on  a  limited- 
profit  basis  for  the  rehabiUtatlon  of  old  but 
structurally  sound  bjoualng. 

As  an  integral  part,  tbla  development  cor- 
poration would  also  create  a  nonprofit  re- 
search organisation  to  bring  new  materials. 
products  and  Innovative  construction  sys- 
tems into  application. 

If  tbe  proposal  for  a  development  corpora- 
tion for  rehabiutatton  of  housing  Ls  to  work 
suoceaafully,  it  must  achieve  two  objectives: 
renovate  old  housing  at  rente  or  salea  prices 
that  people  of  low  and  moderate  income  can 
aflord  to  pay:  aad  provide  a  limited  profit 
return  to  the  corporation. 

One  way  In  which  both  of  these  objectives 
could  be  achieved  would  be  to  use  tbe  "Rent 
Supplement  Program"  which  became  avail- 
able to  private  developers  about  a  year  ago. 
Use  of  tbla  program  would  work  this  way : 

Tbe  amount  of  rent  supplement  is  the  dif- 
ference between  tbe  normal  economic  rent 
required  and  2S  per  cent  of  groas  family  in- 
come. Por  example:  a  family  with  a  gross 
income  of  approximately  S35  a  week  (annual 
Income  of  H.S20)  would  be  eligible  for  a  two- 
bedroom  dwelling  that  would  normally  rent 
for  V120.  A  family  with  a  gross  Income  of 
approximately  MS  a  week  (annual  Income  of 
a2,4»6)  would  be  eligible  for  a  three-bedroom 
dwelling  a-hich  aould  normally  rent  for  •140. 

TtM  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority  of 
Ptttalrargb  would  play  an  important  role  in 
assisting  the  development  corporation  by  ac- 
quiring and  selling  the  old  bouses  to  the 
oorporation.  8uch  ITRA  assistance  la  now 
posalble  under  present  leglslstlon.  After  ac- 
qmatUaB.  tbm  oorporaUon  would  renovate  the 
dwcUlnga  on  a  limited  profit  basis. 
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The  corporation  could  then  tranafer  tltlea 
to  nonprofit  organlaatlcwis  approved  for  mort- 
gage Insurance  purpoaea  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration, 

In  addition,  federal  legislation  baa  also 
been  passed  to  oxake  it  possible  to  sell  the 
rehabilitated  bouses  to  individual  buyers, 
although  so  far  appropriaUon  of  funda  baa 
only  Iwen  authortoed — not  made. 

After  intensive  review  of  oiir  January  34 
proposal,  now  being  carried  out  by  financial 
representatives  of  the  various  interested  com- 
panies, as  well  as  federal,  state  and  local 
government  representatives,  the  proposal 
win  be  revised  for  another  presentation  to 
top  echelons  of  industry  and  government.  It 
is  our 'hope  that,  for  tbe  good  of  all.  It  is  ac- 
cepted and  becomes  operable. 

The  success  of  this  proposal  will  have  great 
beoring  on  the  future  of  the  so-called  Model 
Cities  Program- 

J.  9TAKLXT  PtnWSLL, 

CKairrtMn  of  the  Board  and  Pre^iden  t 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOB  PUBLICATION  OP 
THB  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Cods  or  Laws  or  thx  United  STATxa 
Trrix  44.  SacnoH  IBl.  Concxxssiomal 
Rxcobd;  Aaa*«CKiixKT.  eryLx.  coktxnts. 
jufit  II4DEKKS — Tbe  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  sbaU  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congees- 
aioNAL  Rscoao.  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  l>e  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Comckessiowai- 
Rscoao  semimonthly  during  the  seesions 
of   Congress   and   at   the  close    thereof. 
<Jan.  la,  IBM.  c.  23.  I  13.  38  Stat.  603.) 
TiTxs  44.  Sktiok  laab.  Samk:  nxtis- 
T«ATiONS.  MAPS.  DiACBAna.— No  maps.  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  lie  inserted  in 
the  RccoaD  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
193S.  0.  930,   i  a,  40  Stat.   l&4e.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  atstute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Concskssional  Rxcosd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  nilea.  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  >lrranpem.enf  o/  the  daily  Record.— TUt 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contenu  of 
the  dally  Racoao  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternato  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  la 
feasible,  and  the  AppendU  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Prortded.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RECoao  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  achedules. 

2.  Type  arid  5f  yJe.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  OS  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoKcaESBiONAL  Rxcoan.  In  7i,i-polnt  type; 
and  aU  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documenU. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Rxcoao  shall  be  printed  In  flV4 -point 
type:  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
d-polnt  type.  No  ItaUc  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  amall  capltala  ahaU  Im 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wlU 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.    These  re- 

•  stnctlons  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necesaary. 


8.  Refum  of  mantacript. — ^Wben  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Offlce  not  later  tban  B  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  tbe  Rxcoan  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
aald  manuscript  is  not  furnlahed  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  in  authorised  to 
withhold  It  from  the  RxcoaD  for  1  day.  lo  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
f\irnlshed  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tobular  mattrr. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  tolx 
published  In  the  Rxcoao  shall  be  in  the 
bands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pm.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  si)eechea  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  tbe 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congreas,  Advance  speeches  ahall  be  set  In 
the  Recosd  style  of  type,  and  not  more  tlian 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

e.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  bave  not  been  returned  tn 
time  for  pubUcatlon  In  the  proceedings,  tbe 
pubUc  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wiU  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rxcoan 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — Tbe  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Conoxissional 
Rccoas  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
lu  printing  was  authorized:  Prop*ded.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congr«fts 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  tbe  committee. 

8.  Correclionj — The  permanent  Rxcoan  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Proi>*d«d.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  aesslon 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
Bubetltutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CoKcacsaioNAi.  Rxcoao  tbe  full  report  or 
print  of  any  conmilttee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  haabeen  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— Wttart 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  M  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quoU- 
tlons  which  form  port  of  a  speec''  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  sn  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prorlded.  That  no  address,  speech. 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  Bine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Concbss- 
siOMAL  Rxcoao. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Cowcxr-ssioNAi.  Rscoan  shaU  be 
made  up  by  succeasively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  SenaW  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately    as    far   as   pooslble   throughout 


tbe  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  cloaely  as  pooslble  the  cKrder  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Beporten  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shaU 
deelgnate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  it«m 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  Houae  appear- 
ing in  secopd  place.  When  only  one  Bouse 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Memt>er  of  the  House 
in  session. 

Tbla  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
Umltatlons.  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  iDdlcatod 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  tosna  of 
the  CoNcaxssioNAL  Rkcoid.  nor  to  Bxcoaiia 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  tbe 
Congress. 

11.  Eatimate  of  cost. ^Vo  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Conckessiohal  Baoooo 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
und  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  eetlmato  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congreaa.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply-  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offlctol 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  tbe  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoNoaBSstONAi. 
Rscoao  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

13  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
t>e  printed  It.  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
BulUble  reference  thereto  at  tbe  proper  pUce 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  BELATIVB  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMEl^TS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  tor  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coot  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent offlce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Njthing  In  thU  sectlOD  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  ( U  S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  19381- 

ResoluUons  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Houae  of  Bepreaenta- 
tivea  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
propoMd  printing  upon  the  esUmate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U,S.  Code.  UUe  44.  sec  133.  p.  19S7) . 
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"Jvdceaeat  Day  is  Cipaal  Okf 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP  CAUrOENU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22. 1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  sermon  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  minister  of  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church.  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  19, 
1967: 
CrnucTS  PaOM  Sixmon  bt  Da.  Edwabo  L.  R. 

Elson,  "JinwcMtNT  Dat   in   the  Capttal 

Cttt."    NanoNAi.    PaESSTTxauN    Chubch. 

Palm   Sundat.   Mabch    19.    1967 

'Text;   -Who  Is  this?'     Matthew  21:10. 

"With  all  Its  excitement  and  pagentry.  the 
first  Palm  Sunday  was  Judgement  Day  In 
ancient  Jerusalem.  It  was  Judgement  Day 
for  the  mobs  of  people.  Judgement  Day  for 
the  entrenched  politicians,  and  Judgement 
Day  for  contemporary  religious  leaders.  Tlie 
higher  the  life  which  is  manifested,  the  more 
devastating  the  Judgement  brought  by  that 
higher  life  upon  the  lower  life.  So  the 
presence  of  Jesus  In  his  uniqueness  and 
moral  splendor  Introduced  then,  as  It  intro- 
duces now.  the  Judgement  of  God.  Each  re- 
curring Palm  Sunday  recapitulates  the 
Judgement  of  his  presence. 

"A  crowd  Is  always  more  than  the  sum 
total  of  the  individuals  comprising  it.  Some- 
times they  reach  a  sustained  hypnoldal  state. 
Persons  in  a  crowd  sometimes  participate  In 
or  tolerate  acts  which  to  them  as  individuals 
In  more  reflective  mood  would  be  revolting. 
But  In  the  crowd  everythmg  becomes  per- 
missive and  blame  Is  projected  elsewhere. 

"Lo(A  at  this  Capital  City:  fair  to  behold, 
full  of  sacred  symbols,  and  once  the  Inspira- 
tion for  peoples  of  every  race  and  nation 
who  aspire  to  freedom,  to  self-fuUUlment, 
self -elevation,  and  a  place  In  the  sun.  •  •  • 
Look  at  this  city  with  a  canker  eating  at  lU 
heart: 

"Tou  don't  need  the  statistics  of  the  8  or 
10  or  12  or  1S%  Increase  in  violent  crimes 
erory  year,  our  accelerating  illegitimacies, 
and  the  escalation  of  hundreds  of  petty  mis- 
denwanors  that  attest  the  basic  degenera- 
tion and  corruption  of  character.  There  Is 
no  nook  or  cranny  In  this  city  where  one  Is 
safe  today.  Neither  your  person  nor  your 
property  Is  safe  anywhere. 

"Early  one  morning  X  went  to  a  drug 
store  only  to  see  the  whole  end  of  It  torn 
apart  by  ruthless  addicts  who  stop  at  noth. 
ing  in  order  to  appease  their  gnawing  habits. 
Only  tm  weeks  ago  today,  this  church  build- 
ing was  burglarized  during  the  worship 
service.  So  has  nearly  every  other  church. 
Only  two  days  ago.  a  new  sign  bolted  to 
steel  uprlghta  on  our  new  church  site  re- 
mained less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Our 
church  members  have  been  mugged,  beaten, 
burglarized,  assaulted  and  raped.  I  have 
called  on  the  victims  In  the  hospitals.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  I  conducted  the  funeral  of 
a  member  of  this  congregation  who,  though 
over  60  years  of  age,  bad  been  cruelly  beaten 
and  raped  near  her  apartment  In  the  center 
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of  the  city.  My  own  children  have  been 
molested,  pursued,  and  surrounded  with 
switch  blades  put  at  their  throats. 

"How  long  does  It  take  us  to  see  God's 
Judgments  upon  the  character  of  this  city, 
and  to  become  sufHctently  morally  indignant 
to  do  something  about  It?  To  be  sure,  the 
criminal  and  the  sinner  are  often  hidden 
away  In  the  corridors  of  abject  poverty  where 
they  progressively  degenerate.  We  need  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  poverty,  to  eliminate  In- 
justice and  to  permit  everyone  their  fullest 
potential  development.  But  too  often  every- 
body Is  blamed  for  crime  but  the  criminal; 
everyone  Is  held  responsible  for  sin  but  the 
sinner.  Seldom  do  we  hear  the  blbUcal 
language:  'Thou  are  the  man* — an  Individ- 
ual man  responsible  under  God  for  his  own 
life  and  conduct,  be  It  good  or  bad.  Seldom 
do  we  remember  that  some  of  the  greatest 
saints  of  the  ages—St.  Francis.  Toyohlka 
Kagawa.  and  Jesus— emerged  from  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  segments  of  society. 
What  do  wc  propose  to  do  with  this  Palm 
Sunday  Judgment? 

"Palm  Sunday  and  the  presence  of  Jesus 
mean  Judgment  day  in  the  Capital  City  for 
the  politicians.  On  the  first  Palm  Sunday, 
when  the  politicians  thought  Jesus  was  go- 
ing to  lead  a  revolution,  drive  the  Romans 
out,  and  set  up  a  throne  to  rtUe  In  privi- 
leged splendor,  they  all  wanted  to  get  on 
the  band  wagon.  But  when  It  was  clear 
'his  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world'  and 
that  It  meant  cleaning  up  their  own  Uvea 
and  llfUng  all  life  until  It  wa£  oriented  upon 
God.  they  took  another  view  and  recoiled 
from  his  high  demands.  They  not  only 
rejected  htm;  they  wanted  him  crucified. 

"So  Jesus  comes  with  Judgment  upon  this 
Capital.  It  Is  all  out  In  the  open  now.  In 
banner  headlines  In  every  newspaper,  blared 
over  every  radio  and  television^  station — the 
flagrant  ethical  migrations  and  moral  rovlngs 
of  some  politicians. 

"Let  us  thank  God  for  the  men  and  the 
women  of  true  piety  and  ethical  rectitude 
who  serve  this  government  with  Integrity, 
honesty,  and  moral  fitness.  What  a  tragedy 
by  contrast  that  the  way  of  some  politicians 
has  become  the  'way  of  the  transgreasor* 
which  the  Bible  tells  u«  Is  always  hard,  de- 
structive, and  degenerative.  Are  we  now  to 
have  two  seta  of  standards,  two  sets  of  values, 
two  patterns  of  conduct,  one  for  the  callous 
politician  and  another  for  the  rest  of  us? 
What  a  public  shame,  as  well  as  travesty  on 
religion,  that  a  minister  of  religion,  elected 
to  high  office,  proceeds  In  his  own  hedonistic 
personal  life  blaspheming  before  the  public 
this  very  holy  dayl 

•Too  many  'nice  people'  have  Jettisoned  the 
Ten  Commandments,  walk  over  their  ances- 
tors' decencies,  trespass  upon  conventions 
that  hitherto  held  society  together,  and  have 
dismissed  with  a  shrug  the  moral  disciplines 
which  once  made  us  great  and  good.  When 
too  many  of  us  abandon  the  higher  stand- 
ards, the  way  Is  made  easy  for  the  culprit  and 
the  scoundrel.  On  Palm  Sunday,  should  we 
not  be  driven  by  the  memory  of  Jesus  to  a 
complete  renovation  of  our  standards  and  a 
renewal  of  otu*  moral  and  spiritual  lives? 

"Still  his  inviutlon  echoes  down  the  cen- 
turies :  'Follow  me  and  I  will  maks 
you  .  .  .' — make  you  something  you  nev» 
yet  have  been.  The  person  who  conunands 
and  who  Is  fallowed  In  the  capital  cities  of 
the  world  makes  a  great  difference  In  hunutn 
destiny.  When  we  know  who  He  Is.  and  what 
He  requires,  life  will  be  different.' 


David  Carroll  Chnrchill,  Bcrea,  Ty^ 
a  Fise  Haadweavar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KxirrucKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  22. 1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  residents  of  Ken- 
tucky is  David  Carroll  Churchill,  of  Be- 
i:ea.  Fiiday,  March  17,  marked  his  94th 
birthday  anniversary. 

An  article  entitled  "A  Scientist  at  the 
Loom — Weaver  D.  C.  Churchill."  written 
by  Dorothy  Shearard.  and  published  in 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  points  out 
some  of  the  milestones  in  Mr.  Churchill's 
long  career  of  accomplishment  and  serv- 
ice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

A   ScnnnsT   at  thk   Loom— Wbavoi   D.   C. 

CKuacnnx 

(By  Dorothy  Shearard) 

Besea,  Ky. — Physicist,  missionary.  Inven- 
tor, designer  of  aircraft  equipment,  mining 
ei^neer  and  eye-witness  to  significant  dis- 
coveries— a  man  who  has  been  all  these  is 
known  to  moat  people  as  a  weaver. 

The  name  of  David  Carroll  Churchill  Is 
synonymous  with  fine  hand  weaving, 
through  the  fame  won  by  products  of 
Churchill  Weavers  In  Berea.  the  industry  he 
and  Mrs.  ChurchlU  founded  In  1923.  But 
little  generally  Is  known  of  the  man  ^o 
lived  ihese  other  rolca.  a  man  who  turned '94 
last  Friday. 

Inventiveness  and  Industry  came  naturally 
to  CarroU  Churchill.  His  grandmother  was 
a  niece  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  he  grew 
up  In  the  intellectual  ferment  of  Oberlln 
College.  He  Is  the  youngest  of  seven  eons  of 
a  great  physics  professor,  Charlea  Henry 
Churchill. 

Four  especially,  anwng  many  of  Prof, 
CburchUl's  studenu.  made  ouUtandIng  con- 
tributions to  modem  Ufe,  and  are  vivid  mem- 
ories to  his  son:  Ellsha  Oray,  John  Raphael 
Rogers.  Charles  Martin  Hall  and  Robert  A. 
Mimikan. 

When  BaU  s\icceeded  In  his  practical 
method  of  smelting  aluminum.  "I  was  prsa- 
ent,  a  boy  of  13."  ChurchlU  tells,  "the  day  In 
188S  Charlie  Hall  came  running  Into  the  lab- 
oratory, almost  crying,  to  show  father  his 
first  shining  peUeU  of  pure  aluminum." 
PBOJECTS  waaa  vasizd 

Various  projects  always  were  under  way  at 
the  Churchllls  and  Carroll  did  his  share. 
Also  he  worked  at  a  local  bicycle  shop,  when 
hlghwheelera  were  In  style.  When  his 
brother  Nelson  died  from  a  blcycls  (aU, 
CarroU  worked  on  developing  the  "aafety" 
tMcycle.  our  modern  version. 

Nelson's  death  also  led  to  Carroll  being 
challenged  to  fill  bis  brother's  position  as 
assistant  In  their  father's  physics  lab.  The 
budget  couldn't  be  stretched  to  buy  much 
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of  Uie  equipment  Prof.  Churchill  conildered 
neceeULT;  In  teaching,  •o  CarroU  hud  to 
invent  ana  build  what  hU  lather  needed. 

Alter  hu  graduation  from  Uaesachuaetu 
In«tltul«  oJ  Technologj.  he  waa  hired  bj 
WeeUnghouje.  but  «-llh  a  year's  delay,  lo  he 
visited  relaUreo  In  SeatUe.  Soon  he  was 
working  In  the  Cascade  mining  country, 
starting  aa  a  day  laborer  and  working  up  to 
head  engineer.  It  was  a  ftnandal  loaa  when 
he  returned  east  to  «Ml«t  George  Weitlng- 
hous*.  He  entered  the  gas  engine  depart- 
ment and  had  worked  out  a  promising  future 
tor  himself  when  he  waa  asked  to  go  to 
India  as  a  tnlsslonary-englneer. 

As  head  of  an  Industrial  training  achool 
In  Ahmednagar.  he  taught  the  boys  to  make, 
repair  and  Improve  many  lt*ms  of  dally  use. 
Studying  the  people,  he  learned  that  hand 
weaving,  an  Industry  second  only  to  agri- 
culture In  the  nations  economy,  was  losing 
out  with  the  coming  of  power  weaving. 

This  was  a  problem  the  physicist  reUshed. 
Worklnc  on  reduction  of  friction  and  ellml- 
naUng  wast*  motion,  he  Improved  the  home 
iooma.  hoping  to  revltaliae  the  Industry.  The 
government  awarded  him  high  honors.  Be- 
fore he  oould  complete  his  work.  World  War 
I  broke  out  and  he  came  home  in  1917. 

Back  in  Ohio,  he  became  consulting  engi- 
neer and  airplane  deiigner  In  EyTla.  He 
Improved  aircraft  sUbilliers  and  developed 
the  flrat  satisfactory  retractable  Undlng  gear, 
made  for  the  Kitten  HI.  a  tiny  biplane  now 
displayed  In  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Dr  William  J.  Butchlns,  newly  caUed  presi- 
dent of  Berea  college,  asked  ChurchlU.  bis 
boyhood  friend,  to  come  to  Kentucky. 
RUtchlna  envlaloned  developing  a  physics 
and  mechanical  program  for  mountain 
youth.  So  In  1831,  the  ChurchUla  moved  to 
Berea.  whare  CmmU  taught  phyalca  and 
tried  to  launch  the  new  project  and  his  wife 
learned  to  weave. 

Mj».  OhurchUl  was  fascinated  with  the 
crait,  though  she  had  no  prevloua  experience 
in  art  or  dMlgn.  She  soon  discovered  she 
had  a  flair  for  Interesting,  new  combinations 
of  coloca  and  teiturea.  A  friend  found  a 
market  tor  the  goods.  The  time  waa  ripe 
for  cburcbUl  weavers. 


Tu  Skaraf  imionti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

ov  aOTTTH  DAXora 

nr  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPBB8ENTATIVI8 

Wedncsdav,  March  22,  19S7 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature,  which  has  just  con- 
cluded Its  session  for  this  year,  passed 
a  concurrent  resolution  memoriallitog 
Congress  to  enact  a  tax-sharing  pro- 
posal. 

I  support  this  resolution  totally  and 
am  bopeTul  that  Congress  can  take 
prompt  action  on  the  tax-sharing  pro- 
posals which  have  been  presented  this 
year.  As  the  author  of  one  tax-sharing 
plan,  I  concur  with  the  South  Dakota 
liCglalature  that  this  return  of  Federal 
funds  without  strings  Is  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  today  If  we  are  to  preserve  any 
degree  of  federalism  whereby  autono- 
mous States  and  localities  are  preserved 
to  our  governmental  process. 

I  Insert  the  reaolutton  passed  by  the 


South  Dakota  Legislature  at  this  point 
In  the  Rxcou: 

SsitsTS  CoircuaaxMT  BssoLtmoM  1 
A  concurrent  reeoluUon.  memorialising  th* 
Congress  of  the  United  statee  to  protect 
the  economies  of  the  states  and  terrltortes 
by    enacting    leglalatlon    providing    that 
equitable  share  of  the  Individual  and  cor- 
porate federal  income  tax  generated  in  the 
sUktea  and  terrttoriea  be  retained  and  re- 
turned  to  the  sUtoa   and    territories  foe 
their  exciualve  use  beyond  federal  oontrol 
Be  tt  resolved  by  the  Benats  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the-House  of  Beprasenta- 
tlvea  concurring: 

WheT«aa  vast  amounts  of  Income  taxes  and 
other  taxes  are  being  siphoned  each  year  Into 
the  Federal  Treasury  from  the  several  states 
and  territories,  which  lessens  the  abUity  of 
those  governmental  subdlvUlons,  and  It* 
peoples,  to  meet  their  obligations  on  the 
local  level  and  to  raise  revenue  sufncient  to 
carry  the  rise  In  cost  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  meet  the  demand  of  needed 
Improvements;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  being 
pressed  on  all  sides  for  various  and  sundry 
uses  of  the  taxes  so  collected;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government's  at- 
tempt* to  make  amends  therefor,  by  return- 
ing to  the  states  certain  funds  In  the  way 
of  granu  In  aid,  subsidies  and  dollar-match- 
ing enterprises  conceived  at  the  national  level 
olttlmes  oompUoate  the  economic  problems 
of  the  several  states  and  poUUcal  subdivi- 
sions; and 

Whereas  It  Is  neither  economical  nor  em- 
cient  to  withdraw  huge  sums  out  of  the 
states  and  territories  and  redistribute  funds 
under  bur«aucrauc  regulaUons  from  the 
Federal  Treasury:  and  such  shltUng  of  funds 
results  in  considerable  loss  due  to  increased 
admlnUtration  requirements,  entails  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  states  and  territories 
by  requiring  matching  funds,  and  deprives 
the  states  of  a  proper  direction  and  control 
over  such  funds;  and 

Wheres*.  experience  now  dictates  that  of 
the  funds  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  above  sources,  a  portion 
thereof  in  many  areas  of  relief  and  asalst- 
ancs  can  be  better  utlllied  by  the  several 
swies  and  territories  It  left  therewith  prior 
to  their  deposit  and  retention  in  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  theret>y  reversing  the  trend  of 
centralizing  all  of  the  funds  therein. 

Now,  therefore,  ba  it  resolved  by  th*  Sen- 
ate of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  House 
of  BepresentaUve*  concurrUig  therein,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
spectfully urged  and  requested  to  adopt  legls- 
laUon  whereby  the  states  and  territories 
would  receive  an  equitable  share  and  a  per- 
centage of  the  taxes  coUected  on  Individual 
and  corporate  Income  and  that  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  formula  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution and/or  retention  of  such  funds 
conslderaUon  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  various  factors  contained  In  the  several 
proposals  which  have  l>een  made  for  the  shar- 
ing of  federal  Income  tax  revenues  with  U» 
stat«8  and  governmental  subdivisions  there- 
of and  aa  the  sUt*s  several  logiaUOve  bodies 
may  dirsct  without  any  federal  direction  or 
control. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
BenaU  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Karl  Mundt  and  the  Honorable 
George  McOovem,  United  States  Senators 
from  south  Dakota;  the  Honorable  E.  T. 
Berry  and  the  Honorable  Ben  Belfel,  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  within  ten  days  aftar  th* 
and  ai^roval  of  this  resolution- 


Adopted  by  the  Senate  January  35.  1997. 
Oooeurred  In  by  th*  Hous*  of  Reprssents- 


Uves  Ilarch  9. 1967. 


Attest: 


Attest: 


Lkk  Ovxxfsck. 
President  o/  the  Senate. 

Nnxs  P.  JsKsKir, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
jAiua  D.  JB.BxaT, 
Speaker  of  the  Hotue. 

Psm.  tmuK, 
ChUt  Olerle. 


DenoutratioB  Citiei 


EXIENSION'OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  nw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ISarch  22,  im " 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  WM  dis- 
turbed to  read  In  the  March  18. 1967,  New 
York  Times  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Intends 
to  use  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram to  Induce  cities  to  accept  rent  sup- 
plement housing  projects  and  disperse 
them  throughout  neighborhoods  which 
do  not  want  them. 

I  said  that  HUD  had  this  in  mind 
last  year,  and  ivyw  they  have  confirmed 
my  suspicions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  been  called  the  horsepower 
of  open  housing  legislation.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  demonstration  cities 
prt)gram  Is  to  be  the  horsepower  of  rent 
subsidies,  hand  in  hand  with  the  FNMA 
special  assistance  f\md  which  will  be 
used  to  finance  the  private  enterprise 
rent  subsidy  program. 

Most  of  HUD'S  programs  are  like  ice- 
bergs. The  one-tenth  you  can  see  is  not 
too  bad,  but  that  90  percent  below  the 
water  and  out  of  sight  is  dark  and 
menacing.  The  way  to  cope  with  HDD's 
plans  for  America  is  to  refuse  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  demonstration  cities 
and  rent  subsidy  programs. 

I  Include  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  March  18,  by  Robert  Serople,  and  some 
excerpts  from  the  language  of  the 
demonstration  cities  bill  and  JUhe  state- 
ment made  in  suport  of  it  by  HUD  to  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  in  Febnury, 
1966: 

Model  Cmia  ToLO  To  Rulx  Out  Bias — Hoos- 
mo  OmciAL  AsaxxTS  It  Wnx  Nor  Bi  ToLia- 

(By  Robert  B.  Sample.  Jr.) 
WASKiMoroH.  March  17.— TThe  Administra- 
tion moved  today  to  counter  reports  that  It 
would  soft-pedal  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements of  the  new  model  dues  program 
for  rebuUding  slum  neighbors. 

In  a  sharply  worded  speech  to  a  Federal 
Bar  Aaaoclatlon  meeuog  here,  the  Asalstant 
Secretary  of  Bousing  and  Urt»an  Develop- 
ment, H  Ralph  Taylor,  said  discrimination 
in  either  the  employment  or  housing  T^'^f 
of  the  program  would  not  be  "tolerated." 

Mr.  Taylor,  irho  lia*  over-all  rssponslbU- 
Ity  for  th*  program,  rsafflrmed  prevlou*  Ad- 
mlnlstratton  declaration*  that  a  olty  would 
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not  be  required  to  eiuct  a  fslr-bousl&K  law 
to  qualify  for  funds  under  the  progrun. 

However,  be  pointed  out  that  any  major 
ftttack  on  a  bUgbted  oelghborhood  would 
necesaartly  Involve  displacement  of  some 
•lum  realdenu  to  other  parts  or  the  city,  and 
be  asserted  that  such  rehou&ing  "must  be  on 
sn  open  occupancy  basis." 

PKXOaiTT   rOB  SKZUd 

As  for  employment,  Mr.  Taylor  reminded 
bis  audience  tbat  the  regulations  governing 
the  program  required  cluee  to  give  ■priority" 
for  Jobs  created  by  the  expenditure  of  pro- 
gram funds  to  "neighborhood  residents  pos- 
BCSslDg  the  necessary  bIcIUb."  tie  Indlcsted 
that  this  requirement  would  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  added: 

-Discriminatory  practices  simply  will  not 
be  tolerated." 

Mr.  Taylor'B  atstement  was  interpreted 
here  as  a  warning  that  cities  that  cannot  win 
sgreement  from  local  labor  unions  not  to  dis- 
criminate In  hiring  people  for  construction 
work  win  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  compet- 
ing for  funds  under  the  program. 

More  than  1.000  cities  hnve  expressed  In- 
terest in  the  program,  and  the  housing  agency 
expects  to  receive  applications  for  planning 
funds  from  several  hundred.  Of  these.  prot>- 
ably  no  more  than  80  wlU  be  chosen  to  re- 
ceive funds. 

Congress  appropriated  til  million  last  year 
to  be  distributed  to  selected  cities  for  plsn- 
nlng  purposes,  and  President  Johnson  Is  seek- 
ing MOO  mUlion  this  year  to  help  cities 
carry  out  the  work. 

There  has  bees  a  feeling  in  some  civil 
rigbu  circles  tbat  the  Administration 
planned  to  give  desegregated  housing  low  pri- 
ority in  the  program.  The  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  In  Housing. 
for  example,  has  charged  that  the  program 
would  merely  "gild  the  ghetto"  and  do  little 
to  break  up  existing  housing  patterns  in  %r- 
ban  areas. 

Moreover,  during  a  recent  nationwide  tour 
to  explain  the  program,  Ur.  Taylor  was  asked 
frequently  by  worried  local  officials  whether 
passage  of  a  local  fair-housing  ordinance 
would  be  required.  Mr.  Taylor's  repeated  as- 
surance* that  it  would  not  created  the  im- 
pression that  Federal  officials  would  give 
little  weight  to  a  city's  ap[>roach  to  Don- 
dtscrimlnaUon  generally  when  It  came  time 
to  review  spplicatioos  for  planning  money 
under  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
potiUn  Development  Act  of  1966. 

In  hU  remarks  Uils  morning.  Ur.  Taylor 
pointed  out  that  Congress  bad  specmcally 
prohibited  the  Oovemment  from  using  the 
program  as  "an  aggressive  Instrument  to 
compel  open  occupancy."  A  clause  in  the 
Administration's  original  proposal  last  year, 
if  broadly  interpreted,  might  have  given  the 
housing  agency  power  to  require  applicants 
to  pass  open  occupancy  laws. 

However.  Mr.  Taylor  asserted  that  the  pro- 
gram wss  still  covered  by  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  RlgbU  Act  of  1064.  which  bars  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  programs, 
and  the  execuUve  orders  barring  discrimina- 
tion In  federally  aided  employment  and  hotu- 
Ing.  And  he  Insisted  that  these  laws  would 
be  applied  rigorously  to  the  relocation  of 
persons  uprooted  by  neighborhood  redevelop- 
ment. 

NSW    ADUtMISTXATOa 

Pressed  for  specifics.  Walter  G.  Parr,  the 
new  administrator  of  the  program  who  serves 
tjnder  Mr.  Taylor,  said  be  did  not  think  the 
act  permitted  the  Government  to  require 
dUes  to  guarantee  the  relocaUon  in  a  white 
iuburban  neighborhood  of  a  Negro  who 
wanted  to  live  there. 

But  be  said  tbat  federally  aided  housing 
must  be  "open."  and  that  the  Administra- 
tion would  definitely  give  "extra  poinU"  to 
8  city  that  agreed  to  disperse  federally  aided 
housing — such  as  public  housing,  rent  sup- 
plement and  other  tow-income  housing  pro- 
grsms  throughout  the  city  "in  order  to  avoid 
perpetuation  of  the  ghetto." 


"That's  good."  be  declared.  "We  like 
tbat." 

ThU  In  itself  would  be  a  highly  significant 
change  from  past  practice.  Cities  aa  a  rule 
have  tended  to  locate  most  of  their  federally 
aided  low-Income  housing  in  areas  already 
gbettotzed.  an  exceedingly  sore  point  among 
civil  rights  groups. 

"DcMONSTBA-noH  CnTts" — Trrx.*  I 

Section  103i4>  or  Title  I  lays  down  as  one 
of  the  requlremenu  of  k  ■demonstration 
city"  that  the  city's  application  show  that:' 

"Substantive  local  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  requlremenu  are.  or  can  be  expected 
to  be.  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program;" 

Secretary  Weaver  went  into  more  details  la 
his  testimony  before  the  Housing  Suticom- 
mittee  (sec  p.  4S-i6  of  the  hearings). 

"Non-discriminaUon  in  any  housing  as- 
sisted under  a  demonstration  program  is  a 
legal  requirement.  In  some  cities,  however, 
the  mere  requirement  of  non -discrimination 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  resolve  the  manifold 
problems  to  which  rigid  and  often  long- 
standing patterns  of  bousing  segregation 
have  given  rise.  More  affirmative  action  la 
needed  to  eliminate  these  patterns,  to  reduce 
the  squalid  conoentrations  of  racial  minori- 
ties and  the  economically  deprived,  and  to 
assure  that  equal  opportunity  in  the  choice 
of  housing  will  in  fact  be  available  to  people 
of  every  race  and  income. 

■■Even  though  a  city  demonstration  pro- 
gram meeu  the  statutory  criteria  described, 
other  actions  may  be  expected  of  the  city  if 
new  federal  aids  are  to  be  provided  under 
this  legislation.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  purely  local  ac- 
tions which  encourage  more  rational  and 
efficient  urban  development.  In  preparing 
their  demonstration  programs,  eitie*  1P*U 
have  (o^ 

"First,  examine  their  subsUntive  laws  »o 
determine  the  extent  to  which  thoee  Uws 
impede  substantial  progress  in  carrying  out 
their  demonstration  programs  and  to  take 
appropriate  action.  If  necessary,  to  make 
those  laws  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  their  programs. 

"In  many  locallliee.  the  structure  of  real 
estate  taxes.  Inadequate  and  often  obsolete 
bousing  codes  and  zoning  laws  and  artlflclal 
restraints  on  building  practices  retard  the 
prompt  and  proper  development  of  the  city's 
physical  characteristics.  Stimulating  local 
efforts  to  remove  these  restrictions  can  be 
one  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  city  demon* 
stratlon  program." 


A  Plea  for  the  CoBlbacd  Operatwa  of  tbo 
N.S.  "Sanuuk" 
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Wednesday,  March  22.  1967 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  SpCftker.  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  Mr.  R.  J.  Stouky,  mo6t 
knowledgable  in  the  field  of  atomic 
power,  recently  prepared,  at  my  request, 
a  paper  on  the  Issue  of  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  N.8.  SavariTiah.  I  am  very 
impressed  with  hia  analysis  of  this  Issue, 
and  include  his  paper  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

A     PCBSONAL     ANALTStt     OF     THI     CONTIKUWI 
OraUTION    OW   THE    N.3.    "SaVANHAH  " 

(By  R.J.  Stouky) 
The   nuclear  field,   a  25-year-old   arm   of 
the  acleooes  in  which  the  United  SUtes  has 
made   outstanding   advances;    our    achieve- 


ments have  been  demonstrated  rather  boldly 
to  tbe  w<Mid  in  many  ways.  First  in  our  own 
New  Mexico  Desert,  then  at  Nagasaki  and 
HXrosbima.  next  at  Bikini  Atoll,  then  an 
explosion  at  a  military  reactor  in  the  Idaho 
Desert,  later  in  the  AUantlc  with  the  alnk- 
Ing  of  a  nuclear  powered  warship,  and  most 
recent  over  Psiomares.  Spain,  witb  the  loss 
of  a  plane  carrying  several  nuclear  devices. 

A  strong  display  of  might?  By  all  means. 
but  in  the  midst  of  this,  the  projects  of 
"Plowshare"  type  in  which  we  propose  to 
use  our  nuclear  might  for  peaceful  work  must 
seem  rather  remote  to  the  world  populstion. 

The  N.S.  Savannah,  the  only  large-scale 
foreign  traveling  atomic-powered  device,  de- 
signed for  wholly  peaceful  purposes.  Is  being 
threatened  with  lay-up.  The  economics  of 
this  move  (which  is  discussed  later)  is  prob- 
ably secondary  to  the  following  exuetnely 
important  factors: 

1.  Her  lay-up  will  remove  a  23-knot  mer- 
chant ship  from  useful  cargo  oarrylog  serv- 
ice at  a  time  when  2&-yeaj--old  tfl-knot  "ruBt- 
buckets"  are  being  reactivated  for  United 
States  subeidLzed  foreign  cargo  carrying  duty 
at  a  tremendous  expense  to  ttae  taxpayers. 
It  will  also  Ue-up  a  talented  group  of  marine 
englnecvs  who  will  have  tao  man  her  In  lay-up 
for  at  least  one  year. 

2.  The  technology  developed  In  her,  while 
It  Is  documented,  will  suffer  greatly.  Noth- 
ing will  drive  a  good  man  away  from  a  project 
faster  than  tbe  immobllLsatloci  of  the  project. 
The  group  of  people  directly  involved  are 
vital  to  the  efforts  to  develop  advanced  nu- 
clear ships:  while  they  may  not  represent  tbe 
building  yard  In  advanced  nuclear  ship  pro- 
grams SorannaA'B  construction  experience 
indicates  that  their  balenta  are  needed  to  act 
In  the  government's  behalf  In  advanced  nu- 
clear ship  programs. 

It  is  not  logical  to  argue  tbat  a  break  In 
tbe  continuity  of  nuclear  merchant  ships  can 
be  sustained  with  no  attendant  financial  loss 
by  the  documentation  that  is  housed  lo  a 
few  bookshelves.  Tbe  magnitude  of  tbls  loss 
is  something  to  be  gravely  ooosldered. 

S.  The  Sofannsh  Is  In  every  sense  s  proto- 
type. As  such  she  cannot  reasonably  tie  ex- 
pected to  be  oommerclaJly  cocopetltive.  Her 
true  meastire  ol  value  lies  solely  In  her  use 
a*  a  precurscMT  for  the  devetopfnent  of  eco- 
nonUoally  oocnpetltavc  nuclear  merchant  ves- 
sels. If  future  ships  are  buUt.  Savannah 
mtiet  be  given  due  credit  for  advancing  the 
state-of-the-art.  If  on  the  other  hand,  no 
nuclear  ships  are  built  In  tbe  near  futtire. 
and  tbe  5at>antuH  Is  laid  up.  th*  taxpayers' 
•70.000.000  00  inveattnent  in  her  must  be 
written  off. 

Under  long-term  lay-up  condlttons.  it  must 
also  be  assumed  that  almost  all  c^  the  nu- 
clear-oriented peiBonnei  will  either  go  to  the 
oommercial  nuclear  power  industry  or  to  sea 
on  oonventlonal  ebips.  to  any  oaae.  tbey 
wUl  be  loat  as  far  as  the  advanc«d  nuclear 
ship  program  goee. 

4.  While  the  Sat^annah  has  brought  down 
tbe  very  costly  parting  requlremenu.  which 
wlU  be  Indigenotjs  to  s  degree  to  all  nuclear 
merchant  ships,  to  an  acceptable  level  for 
herself  through  an  astute  program  of  de. 
veloplng  her  engineered  safeguards  (which 
safe^ard  the  public  against  potential  haz- 
ards of  radiaUon  in  the  highly  uiUUcely  event 
of  an  accident),  these  requirements  can  and 
abould  be  reduced  further.  It  Is  only  pos- 
sible to  effect  this  reduction  in  porting  re- 
quirements with  an  operating  nuclear  plant. 
The  agency  involved  In  the  relaxation  of 
botindary  limits,  standby-tug  capability,  and 
auxiliary  propuUlon.  wlU  act  only  in  response 
to  requests  concerning  operating  plants  and 
real  circumstances.  TTiey  will  not  review 
and  comment  on  a  plant  shutdown  and  wltb 
no  plans  to  operate 

5.  Nuclear -powered  naval  surface  ships  are 
"licensed"  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission under  a  different  section  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  from  the  governing 
nuclear  powered  merchant  ships.  The  dif- 
ferences In  these  sections  represent  a  slg- 
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nlBcmnt  variance  In  design  criteria.  operaUng 
criteria,  porting,  admlnlatratlve  handling 
and  In  short,  the  overall  veaeel  program  from 
IncepUon  to  mlaalon  fulflllment.  Therefore, 
the  nuclear  nary  cannot  and  will  not  re- 
solve the  prohlems  facing  the  advanced  nu- 
clear powered  merchant  ships.  Indeed.  It 
appears  from  past  Savannah  experience  that 
the  naval  reactors  program  U  wholly  unlnter- 
nted  in  the  development  of  any  nuclear  (or 
conventional  foe  that  matter)  merchant  ship 
program  over  which  It  cannot  exercise  luh- 
stantlal  oontxtjl. 

«COKOM1C»    or    OPDATlOlf    SITO    KOttOnMAnon 

The  economic  Impact  of  various  programs 
open  to  the  SavannaA  can  be  stated  fairly  ac- 
curately because  of  known  labor  and  facility 
costs  and  cargo  revenue.  However,  in  the 
dlscuwlon  of  Saronnah  economics,  keep  in 
mind  the  following  important  factors: 

1.  The  US.  Oovernment  subsidises  vir- 
tually all  American  flag  vessels  of  cargo 
capacity  and  utllliaUon  sUnUar  to  Sacanno*. 
The  subsidy  for  a  slmlllir  conventional  vessel 
la  approximately  »ao0.000  00 /yr. 

3.  The  Savannah  wiU  coet  the  government 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  regardlesa 
of  what  is  done  with  her.  Scrapping  is  ex- 
pected to  be  extremely  expensive:  long-term 
lay-up  in  a  condition  slmUar  to  other  ships 
in  Americas  reserve  fleet  is  not  feasible  ei- 
Mpt  under  conditions  tantamount  to  scrap- 
ping her.  Short-term  Uy-up.  keeping  the 
nucleus  of  people  necessary  for  her  reacUva- 
tlon  together  | assuming  they  wUl  stay),  is 
almost  as  expensive  as  operating  her  when 
retaining  and  reacUvaUon  cost  are  factored 

In. 

3  The  crsw  training  cost,  which  the  gov- 
ernment paid  the  general  agent.  Plrst  Atomic 
Ship  Transport  Inc  (?AST  Inc.).  in  the 
Savannahs  Brat  year  of  commercial  opera- 
tion amoiint  to  »282.00O.0O.  FAST  Inc.  real- 
ised from  the  operauon  of  the  SapannoA  a 
net  proOt  of  MOCOOOOO,  the  maximum  al- 
lowed under  their  contract  This  was  the 
pront  on  a  gSOO.OOOOO  escrow  accountin- 
vestment  made  by  the  general  agent  In  order 
to  establish  himself  In  the  business  of  nu- 
clear powered  merchant  shipping,  and  pos- 
sibly protect  the  ships  of  the  parent  com- 
pany American  Expert  Isbrandtsen  Unes. 
Inc  from  liability  as  a  result  of  an  accident 
in  the  SavannaH.  The  writer  realises  that 
the  general  agent  is  amortizing  docks  and 
other  physical  faculties  In  this  proflt.  but 
feels  that  the  proflt  taken  by  the  general 
agent  should  be:  (a)  the  same  as  that  ex- 
pected from  a  ship  for  which  he  made  no 
capital  investment  and:  (b)  a  part  of  the 
overall  profit,  not  necessarily  tied  to  an 
alisolute  maximum  or  minimiim  amount. 

Keeping  in  mind  Iheae  facts,  ths  foUowlng 
three    personal    economic    evsluaUons    are 

presented: 

1.  lAy  the  Savannah  up  at  the  Galveston. 
Texas,  facility  for  one  year  and  then  put 
her  back  into  service  She  would  not  be 
defueted  under  this  option. 

3.  lAy  the  SoraTinaA  up  at  the  Oalveston. 
Texas  facility  for  three  years  and  then  re- 
turn her  to  service.  She  would  he  defueled 
and.  BUtjsequenlly.  refueled  under  this  op- 
tion. 

3.  MainUln  the  Soronnah  in  operation. 
hut  on  trade  route  li— the  run  moat  ap- 
pUcable  to  future  nuclear  ships  of  a  high 
speed  class.  (Ship  economics  tend  to  favor 
high  power  and  large  aire  for  nuclear  ap- 
pUcatloiu.) 

On^'ifear  lay-up 


Operation  on  trade  route  11  would  also 
establish  precedents  as  the  SaiHinnah  has 
already  done  in  the  Dnited  SUtea.  and  the 
MedlterraMSn.  This  analysis  Inohldes  no 
proviaion  for  the  poaalble  loaa  of  personnel 
and  training  of  replacement  personnel. 
Thrte-tw  iay-up 
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This  aiipreaeb  Is  also  sUghtly  unrealistic 
in  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  loss  of 
personnel,  which  wUi  be  much  higher  than 
Option  I.  and  the  major  loss  of  program 
continuity  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Operation  on  trade  route  12 

Item  """^^^ 

Total  OperaUng  CxpenM »3.  loo.  000 

Total   Revenue -   -2.580.000 
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Shore  Stall 

Total  Direct  Cost  to  the  Oovern- 
ment     1.136.000 
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These  analysas  Indicate  that  continued  op- 
eration win  cost  »1JI  mUUon  more  per  year 
than  a  one-year  layup.  and  WS  million  more 
per  year  than  a  three-year  layup.  However. 
one  anomaly  of  this  evaluaUon  U  that  It 
does  not  consider  rescUvsUon  oosu.  which 
are  assumed  by  the  writer  to  be  equal  to 
about  H  of  these  two  Bgures.  bssed  on  four 
months'  reacUvaUon  under  OpUoo  1  and 
one  year  under  OpUon  3.  Further,  one  muat 
consider  the  oost  of  reactivating  and  sub- 
sidising the  ship  that  will  handle  the  cargo 
which  would  have  been  moved  in  Savannah. 
In  BummaUon.  I  personaUy  feel  that  the 
removal  of  the  Sarann^jh  from  service  at 
a  Ume  when  advanced  nuclear  ship  concepts 
are  being  pursued  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration would  remove  all  of  her  effecttve 
technological  and  pollUcal  success,  and  per- 
haps ulUmately  be  an  even  greater  flnanclal 
failure.  There  U  no  "quick  cure"  for  an  ail- 
ing U.8.  Merchant  Marine,  but  the  decision 
to  lay  up  the  Savannah  will  moat  certainly  l>e 
detrimental  to  the  future  of  the  US.  Mer- 
chant Marine. 


Police  BraUlitr? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


For  the  first  time.  New  Jersey  has  ac- 
curately reported  the  extent  of  a  deplora- 
ble situation  which  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  law  enforcement. 

New  Jersey  has  425  organized  munici- 
pal police  departments  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  11.867  police  officers.  Would  you 
believe  that  the  records  Indicate  that 
1.188  were  assaulted  in  the  line  of  duly 
during  the  calendar  year  of  19M.  These 
figures  do  fiot  Include  the  two  police 
officers  who  were  murdered  In  line  ol 
duty  last  year. 

Would  you  believe  that  of  the  1.194 
cases  of  assault  upon  an  officer  that  558 
were  required  to  obtain  medical  attention 
a£  a  result  of  the  Injury  sustained.  1 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
figure  represents  one  case  of  assault  on 
every  10  police  officers  In  the  State  ol 
New  Jersey  and  also  indicate  that  47 
percent  of  the  men  assaulted  required 
medical  attention  lor  their  Injuries.  Is 
there  no  wonder  with  a  situation  such  as 
this  that  young  men  consider  law  en- 
forcement as  a  profession  that  should 
also  be  seriously  considered  as  one  that 
will  Invite  direct  assault  by  hoodlums 
some  time  during  his  career. 

I  point  this  out  so  as  to  provide  a  new 
viewpoint  lor  those  who  are  prone  to  cry 
"poUce  brutality."  The  true  facts  are 
that  a  police  officer  Is  not  a  brute.  He 
is  the  man  who  lives  next  door  or  down 
the  street  who  cares  for  his  family  and 
his  property.  He  spends  his  free  time  In 
youth  service  programs  just  as  any  other 
good  dtizen  does  because  he  knows  first- 
hand the  eltects  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
as  well  as  adult  crime.  This  Is  the  man 
who  constantly  strtves  to  eliminate  Juve- 
nile problems  at  the  very  root. 

The  police  officer  who  goes  to  work 
every  day  knowing  that  his  Is  a  dan- 
gerous profession  for  a  compensation 
considerably  less  than  that  p«ad  In  other 
fields  must  be  set  up  on  the  proper  ped- 
estal as  a  dedicated  member  of  the  com- 
munity. ^     _ 

It  Is  about  time  that  we  In  the  Con- 
gress and  SUte  legislatures  face  the  sit- 
uation In  Its  proper  perspective.  The  as- 
saults set  forth  In  this  article  were  not 
Just  assaults  on  police  officers  per  se,  but 
are  direct  assaults  on  the  American  pub- 
lic. We  must  always  remember  that 
when  law  enforcement  breaks  down  in 
these  0nlted  Stales  we  will  once  more 
revert  to  cannibalistic  tendencies  In  true 
jungle  form. 

Assault  on  an  officer  should  not  be 
passed  off  lightly  with  a  meager  »25  fine 
and  a  pat  on  the  wrist.  We  must  begin 
to  do  something  whereby  stiff  sentences 
are  passed  out  by  our  Judiciary.  Other- 
wise the  very  heart  of  law  enforcement 
will  soon  be  a  nonentity. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  wrw  jxBsxT 

m  THE  HOC8E  OP  RKPBESEKTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  II.  1967 
Mr.  BTONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  re- 
cently published  by  Col.  David  B.  Kelly, 
superintendent  of  New  Jersey  State 
Police,  gave  the  first  complete  statistics 
that  have  been  made  available  through 
the  new  SUte  uniform  crime  reporting 
system. 


R.FJC.— VielBMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  TH«  BOT7SK  OP  REPBBSENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  March  2i,  lit? 
Mr.  DEVDJB.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  Uberal, 
progressive  Catholic  weekly,  known  as 
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America,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
century-old  Jesuit  religious  order,  pub- 
lished an  Interesting  editorial  on  March 
18.   1967.  entitled  "The  'Embarrassing' 

Mr.    KKNMtDT." 

With  the  controversy  prevalent  today 
on  the  whole  Vietnam  Issue.  I  am  con- 
fident my  colleagues  will  welcome  the 
views  expressed  in  this  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Tkk  "Embakrassimc"  Mr.  Kcnncbt 

Sen  Robert  P.  Kenoecly  may  not  have  had 
poimcs  In  mlDd  when  he  gave  hla  speech 
on  Vietnam  in  the  U.B.  Senate  on  Uarcb  2. 
We  suapect.  though,  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  had  ffueeaed  pretty  well  the 
impact  hla  words  would  have  In  the  American 
political  &ren&.  The  pr«M  carried  more  than 
a  few  veiled  relerencc*  to  the  Kennedy  "ajnbl. 
tlonJi"for  1973. 

One  would  wUh  that  "playing  politics" 
with  the  Vietnam  war  were  the  su-ongeit  In- 
ference that  was  drawn  from  the  timing  and 
content  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  speech.  The  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  Is,  however,  that  when  the 
Senator  unwra(^ped  his  proposals  to  get 
North  Vietnam  to  the  negotiating  table,  be 
manifested  as  well  an  alarming  Ignorance — 
or  disregard — of  Hanoi's  position  on  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  on  the  war 
Itself. 

To  put  It  as  baldy  as  pooslble.  Mr.  Kennedy 
suggested  an  "unconditional  cessation"  of 
the  bombing  or  North  Vietnam  in  return  for 
a  promise  to  begin  peace  talks,  understand- 
ing that  "discussions  cannot  continue  for  a 
prolonged  period  without  an  agreement  that 
neither  side  will  subsUntlally  increase  the 
alae  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  Injaitratlon  or 
reinforcement."  If.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Cocnmunivta  fall  to  ahow  good  faith,  the 
Senator  added,  "then  we  can  re-cxamlnc  our 
entire  military  strategy.  Including  the  bomb- 
ing ...  In  the  tight  of  the  changing  nature 
of  the  war." 

What  Mr,  Kennedy  has  failed  to  under- 
stand, or  chosen  to  Ignore,  u  that  Hanc^  is 
demanding  a  pmnanent  cessation  of  the 
bombing,  regardless  of  Its  own  manlfesu- 
tion  of  good  or  bad  faith.  What  Is  more,  the 
enemy  Is  being  supremely  logical.  Hanoi 
argues  its  case  before  the  world  on  the 
premise  that  we  are  the  aggressors.  In  the 
circumstances,  for  us  to  yield  to  Hanoi's  de- 
mand would  be  tantamount  to  an  admission 
of  guilt  by  oompllance.  But  we  are  not  the 
aggressors  In  Vietnam. 

It  U  this  failure  to  recognize  reality  that 
makes  sheer  tragedy  of  such  views  as  those 
proposed  by  Senator  Kennedy.  They  bring  us 
no  nearer  to  the  Just,  negotiated  peace  that 
aU  save  the  thoroughgoing,  dedicated 
"hawks"  desire.  Senator  Kennedy  has  added 
grtat  to  ih*  Communist  propaganda  mill. 
Hla  Tolc«  had  barely  died  down  in  the  Sen- 
ate chambtr  before  the  press  In  North  Viet- 
nam began  chortling  over  the  "embarnus> 
ment"  It  bad  caused  the  Administration. 
Why.  Indeed,  should  the  enemy  be  ready 
to  make  those  concessions  that  are  part  and 
parcel  of  genuine  negotiation?  With  Mr. 
Kennedy's  speech,  they  argue,  are  not  a 
wearied,  disheartened  American  people,  like 
the  French  before  them,  one  step  closer  to 
abandoning  Vietnam? 

There  are,  of  course.  Chose  who  argue  that 
abandoning  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nuu  would  be  lew  a  tragedy  than  the  price 
our  commitment  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  presently  demanding  of  us  and  of 
the  Vietnamese  To  this  we  have  but  one 
comment.  Fidelity,  patience  and  endurance 
In  Vietnam  may  well  mean  the  end  of  Com- 
munist-sponsored "wars  of  national  Ubera- 
Uon"  in  Asia  or  anywhere  else.  In  short,  for 
sublllty  and  peace  would  beckon.  Neither 
peace  nor  stability  can,  in  any  Muae.  b* 
counted  tra|«dy. 


GiviBf  Up  GmMM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    RNHSTLVANtA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  March  22,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gim  control  legislation  pending  In  the 
Congress  is  highly  controversial,  and  the 
principal  point  to  resolve  Is  how  to  con- 
trol the  criminal  and  Irresponsible  use 
of  firearms  and.  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tect the  ciUzen'5  right  to  bear  arms,  as 
extended  him  in  the  second  amendment 
to  the  VS.  Constitution. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  March 
20,  1W7.  issue  of  the  York  Gazette  and 
Daily  presents  a  imique  view  «1th  respect 
to  this  matter,  pointing  out  that,  on  the 
historical  record,  central  government  has 
been  an  important  prompting  agent  In 
bringing  this  protective  feature  of  the 
Constitution  into  being. 

Because  this  article  touches  in  a  very 
interesting  aspect.  I  Insert  It  into  the 
CoNCRKssioNAL  Recoiid  and  direct  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
GrvtMC  Up  Gons 

When  the  section  of  the  Bill  of  RlghU 
dealing  with  the  right  of  the  peopl4  to  beer 
arms  was  inserted  in  the  US,  Constitution 
it  got  there  for  tiie  same  reason  thi  rest  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  insisted  upoq  by  the 
clUEens  of  the  new  country.  Namfly.  that 
thee*  citizens  had  experienced,  wt»n  they 
were  subjects  of  the  English  Crown,  the  arbi- 
trary orders  of  government  and  h«l  grown 
mighty  suspicious  of  government^  power 
and  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they  a«d  their 
descendanU  would  be  protected  YK*^"**- 
anytblng  like  that  In  the  future.  V 

The  Bill  of  Blghu.  was  In  a  sense  an 
Insurance  policy  taken  out  by  people  who 
had  learned  at  first  hand,  through  bitter 
experience,  what  advantage  government  can 
take  of  people  unleaa  the  people's  rights  are 
consUluUonally  gusrded.  The  right  to  bear 
arms,  uke  the  righu  of  free  speech  and  of 
the  press,  and  all  the  other  rights  enumer- 
ated in  the  first  ten  amendments,  was  spe- 
clAcally  derived  from  that  bitter  experience. 

The  soldiers  of  the  colonial  government  of 
the  British  Crown  had  guns.  They  used  the« 
guns  to  keep  the  people  in  check.  They,  the 
RedooaU,  were  assigned  the  Job  by  the  co- 
lonial govemoTB  appointed  by  tbe  Crown  of 
seeing  to  It  that  the  people  had  no  chance  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  Intrusions  and 
edlcU  of  their  overseers.  That  Is  why  there 
were  rules  made  forbidding  the  people  to 
possess  guns  and  ammunition.  The  tyranni- 
cal government  wanted  to  make  certain  Ibal 
the  people  did  not  have  tbe  mean*  of  self 
defense.  Thus  they  were  prohibited  from 
speaking  freely  to  one  another,  from  publish- 
ing their  feelings,  from  organizing  Into  pro- 
test groups — and  from  bearing  arms. 

When  any  discussion  ensues  these  days 
about  gtins  and  who  should  have  access  to 
them.  11  should  be  remembered  where  the 
oonstitutlonal  right  originated.  It  originated 
In  the  poaseftslon  of  guns  by  government,  in 
the  use  of  the  guns  by  government,  by  tbe 
police  agents  of  government.  This  was  the 
danger  recognized  by  our  forefathers.  And 
they  felt  at  the  time  that  the  solution  to  the 
danger  lay  in  a  consUtutlonal  declaration  of 
the  right  of  llie  people  to  bear  arms.  Not 
for  "sporting"  purposes,  not  to  bunt  and  klU 
wildlife,  not  foe  "recreation" — but  to  defend 
themselves,  to  have  the  means  of  defending 


themselves,  against  tbe  possible  oppression  of 
those  In  charge  of  government. 

Would  It  not  be  logical,  then,  If  the  ques- 
tloQ  of  guns  and  wbo  should  be  allowed  to 
own  them  Is  to  be  debated,  that  government 
and  Its  agent«  should  also  be  part  of  tbe 
subject  matter?  If  the  constitutional  lesue 
Is  to  be  cited,  then  the  background  and  sig- 
nlflcanc«  of  the  section  referring  to  the  right 
to  bear  arms  should  be  thoroughly  explored. 
We  do  not  think  at  tbe  moment  that  these 
things  are  very  well  understood. 

Perhaps  there  will  come  a  day  when  there 
will  be  really  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, a  doing  away  with  firepower  altogether, 
on  the  grounds  that  arms  and  men  are  in- 
compatible, that  firepower  has  proved  Itself  to 
be  a  menace  threatening  the  survival  of  man- 
kind. We  hoiM!  that  such  dLsannament  does 
become  a  reality. 

Guns.  In  the  future,  could  well  be  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  a  long  age  of  barbarism.  But  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  develops,  gov- 
emmenu  will  have  to  be  among  the  flrst 
elemenu  to  be  disarmed.  Then  the  peoples 
of  tbe  world  might  feel  safer  about  giving  up 
guns. 


Tkc  Kec  Report:  An-  RetCM  ia  Vielua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WEST  vtactMi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2S.  19B7 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record. 
I  Include  this  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  is  the 
Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Service 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Vlel- 


The  report  follows: 

This  la  Jim  Kee.  bringing  you  the  Kec  Re- 
port. 

The  American  people  hate  war.    Tet  on  two 

occasions  since  World  War  n.  the  United 
States  has  been  compelled  to  halt  naked 
Communist  aggression  In  tbe  Orient.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  U  still  going  on.  and  It  will 
end  whenever  the  Communist  nations  live  up 
to  their  pledged  word. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  one  development  In 
ttw  Viet  fighting  which  Is  most  encouraging. 
This  Is  the  work  of  the  Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Service  operated  by  the  Air  Porce 
to  reacue  pilots  who  have  been  downed  In 
combat.  This  uniuual  service  was  set  up  to 
an  a  special  need  In  tbe  kind  of  Jungle  war- 
fare going  on  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  newspapers  constantly  refer  to  tbe 
present  conflict  as  a  dirty  war  and  this  is 
exactly  what  It  is  because  the  enemy  has 
made  It  so.  There  la  no  front  line  in  Viet- 
nam as  there  usually  ts  in  a  war  between 
civilized  nations.  In  fact,  tbu  Is  a  war  of 
assassination  In  which  tbe  dvlllan  or  prison- 
er of  war  U  Just  as  apt  to  t>e  killed  as  the 
soldier  in  actual  combat. 

The  armed  forces  fac«d  an  unprec«dent«d 
danger  because  the  American  flyer  who  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  plane  faced  almost 
certain  death.  In  South  Vietnam,  he  was 
likely  to  be  murdered  on  the  spot  If  found 
by  a  member  of  tbe  Viet  Cong.  If  be  landed 
in  Nortb  Vietnam,  he  faced  either  instant 
death  or  tbe  hardships  of  Communist  Im- 
prisonment which  can  be  Just  about  as 
tragic. 

It  Is  a  tradltloa  of  tba  American  armed 
forces  to  spare  no  eapenae  In  safeguarding 
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the  Uvea  of  ItJ  men.  In  this  caae.  tbere  Is 
the  addiUonaJ  LncenUve  thaX  It  coetfc.nncle 
Sam  about  hmlt  a  mlllloa  dollars  to  train  a 
ootDbat  flyer.  So  the  special  rescue  serrlce. 
using  helicopters,  was  set  up  to  get  the  Job 
done.  But  becalise  of  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing In  Jungle  warfare,  a  new  system  of  rescue 
tactics  had  to  be  devised- 

The  work  of  rescue  begins  Just  seconds 
afur  a  pilot  or  one  (rf  bis  crewmen  flashes 
the  word  by  radio  tUat  tbey  are  balUng  out 
of  a  crippled  aircraft.  A  special  helicopter 
la  standing  by  for  Just  such  an  emergency. 
The  actual  rescue  work  involves  teamwork 
of  the  bluest  order.  The  helicopter  crew 
Is  composed  at  men  who  have  been  specially 
trained  to  locate  downed  flyers,  to  provide 
first  aid  for  the  Injured,  and  to  fight  off 
enemy  snipers  who  are  usually  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  a  fslllng  plane.  Frequently. 
enemy  snipers  wUl  hold  their  Are  until  the 
helicopter  hovers  over  the  downed  flyers. 
Then  tbey  let  go  with  all  they  have. 

Under  these  trying  conditions,  the  Aero- 
space rescue  teams  have  compiled  a  remark- 
able record.  In  the  last  two  years,  they  have 
saved  the  lives  of  over  &00  young  Americans 
who  otherwise  would  probably  have  perished 
In  the  Jungle  dr  sa  the  result  of  enemy  fire. 
Over  half  the  rescued  servicemen  were  fighter 
pilots  who  were  badly  needed  for  combat 
operations. 

Tears  ago,  the  American  armed  forces  set 
new  standards  of  cleanliness  for  soldiers  In 
the  field.  This  saved  thousands  of  lives. 
Now  our  armed  forces  have  led  the  way  In 
rescuing  downed  pilots.  As  a  result,  SOO 
young  Americans  are  alive  today. 


Promiie  to  the  Hoacst  Brahm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    MXNKCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTJ^VES 

Wednesday,  March  22.  1967 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  has  been  significant  congressional 
discussion  and  debate  this  month  on  leg- 
islation to  support  emergency  food  assist- 
ance to  India,  perhaps  the  most  incisive 
firsthand  observation  on  this  matter  is 
to  be  found  in  a  letter  I  received  this 
week  frcma  a  constituent. 

I  commend  Mr.  Norman  Danielson  of 
Callaway.  Minn.,  for  his  most  thoughtful 
and  pertinent  message  as  conveyed  to  me 
in  the  foUowin«  letter: 

CaLCCTTs,  Invu. 

March  13.  1967. 
Hon.  Odim  Lamckk, 
U.S.  Hou»e  of  RepreaentAtivet. 
WashiJiffton.  DC. 

Deak  Ma.  Ijinckk:  I  am  an  American  and 
have  been  hitchhiking  from  Europe  to  Aus- 
tralia. This  Journey  has  taken  me  through 
India's  northern  autes  of  Punjab.  Cttar 
Pradesh,  Bihar  and  West  Bengal.  The  cars 
IQ  India  are  owned  by  the  rich  Brahmin 
caste,  therefore  my  rides  were  with  these 
people.  They  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
wheat  the  U-S.  Is  sending,  saying  that  the 
Inadequate  rain  was  the  sole  cause  of  India's 
food  shortage.  I  waa  becoming  satisfied 
wUb  our  generous  policy. 

Then  a  more  honest  Brahmin  oi>ened  my 
eyes  by  taking  me  to  a  smaU  village.  Here. 
for  the  Brat  time,  I  saw  starving  people.  Not 
Just  hungry,  starving.  Incredibly  sUnny. 
Leathery  skin  stretched  over  protruding 
jolnU.  Eyes  sunken  deep  with  hollow,  hope- 
less  stares.     Children   with  swollen   bellies. 


Women  trying  to  Inreast-feed  babies   when 
they  themselves  had  no  nourishment. 

This  bonest  man  worked  with  the  people, 
knew  them,  and  was  their  friend.  Be  beared 
that  the  shipments  of  wheat  be  stopped  at 
once.  Why?  India  is  full  of  corruption. 
Bribery  Is  easy.  The  wheat  Is  supposedly 
distributed,  and  the  papers  are  In  order. 
But  the  rlcb.  fat  man  hoards  this  wheat  and 
sells  It  at  prlcea  the  common  man  can't 
afford  to  pay.  The  wheat  doe*  not  reach 
these  very  worst  areas  wbera  It  Is  ao  dea- 
perately  needed. 

But  surely  you  must  realise  this,  knowing 
the  nature  of  min.  especially  rich,  fat 
officials.  Why.  then,  did  we  decide  to  ship 
yet  another  three  million  tons?  Because  the 
Ignorance  of  our  government  officials  won't 
allow  the  moving  wheels  to  slow  down  and 
stop  once  tbey  have  started.  Investigating 
teams  only  visit  the  fat  offlcials  in  Delhi, 
tour  some  of  India's  more  prosperous  spots, 
and  bring  a  good  repw^t  home  to  Washington. 

The  situation  made  me  angry.  I  realize 
my  words  are  futile,  and  perhaps  a  bit  too 
strong.  But  I  promised  the  honest  man  that 
I  would  write  to  our  legislature,  which  Is  all 
I  can  do  to  try  to  stop  the  waste.  Please 
consider  aU  angles  before  approving  addi- 
tional shipments. 

Respectfully  yours, 

NOEMSK  pAHXCUOM, 

CoUasMy,  Minn. 


AG«odMaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or   WISCOKBIH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22, 1967 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  days,  when  few  take 
time  to  remember  the  virtues  and  In- 
gredients which  made  this  Nation  great. 
It  is  Inspiring  to  be  reminded  that  we 
were  able  to  come  this  far  only  through 
the  quiet  courage  of  those  19th  century 
men  and  women  who  were  willing  to  risk 
everything  In  search  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

An  eloquent  tribute  to  one  such  Ameri- 
can was  recently  paid  by  John  Wyngaard. 
the  distinguished  political  columnist  of 
the  Green  Bay  Press-Oaaette  and  Apple- 
ton  Post -Crescent.  I  include  this  tribute 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

(By  John  Wyngaard) 

Maoisom. — The  young  man  from  the  news- 
paper was  kind  enough  to  telephone  to 
verify  some  of  the  details  for  the  obituary 
notice  about  the  Old  Fellow. 

The  standard  materials,  age.  realdencte.  de- 
scendants, were  quickly  told. 

But  then  come  the  more  difficult  question. 
What  did  he  do?  The  reporter  wonted  to 
know. 

What  did  he  do?  Be  was  a  humble  and 
quiet  man.  He  had  worked  hard  during  a  long 
life,  stretching  from  the  Minnesota  lumber 
camps  of  bis  young  manhood,  to  the  emerg- 
ing factories  of  the  papermaklng  Fox  River 
Valley  of  six  decades  ago.  Be  had  given  his 
famUy  faithful  care.  He  loved  his  home  and 
his  garden,  respected  his  neighbors,  was 
proud  of  his  country,  hated  Injustice,  and 
unpretentiously  upheld  a  religious  faith  that 
was  the  envy  of  some  of  his  relatives  and 
neighbors. 

What  did  he  do?  By  the  standards  of  the 
day  be  waa  a  very  ordinary  man.     He  left 


as  little  mark  on  the  history  of  bis  time  as 
did  millions  of  other  Americans. 

THX    DCCiaiON    STANDS 

But  then  there  was  a  recollection  of  a-hat 
was  told  to  a  high  school  commencement 
class  In  the  Old  Fellow's  neighborhood  a  few 
years  ago.  Perhaps  he  will  be  remembered  lui 
the  most  Important  member  of  his  famUy. 
like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  of  bis 
lOth  century  generation,  because  of  his  de- 
cision as  a  boy  many  years  ago  to  become  an 
American. 

The  Old  Fellow  waa  born  In  a  tiny,  crowded 
and  poor  country  of  northern  Europe. 

He  was  bom  a  subject  of  a  man  named 
wmiam  III,  heir  to  the  ancient  House  of 
Orange.  In  a  bleak  little  village.  The  most 
pnergetlc  and  creative  of  the  young  men  and 
women  there  at  ttfe  turn  of  the  cMitury.  as 
for  a  hundred  years,  were  leaving  their  aa- 
cestrol  grounds  for  the  bright  promise  of  a 
new  and  free  life  over  the  glowing  horlmn 
in  the  land  known  as  the  United  States. 
Like  many  other  emigrants,  he  was  the 
youngest  son.  Through  patient  hording  he 
put  together  the  price  of  a  third  class  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic.  He  arduously  made 
his  way  Inland  to  a  new  Wisconsin  town 
known  as  Klmberly,  where  there  were  earlier 
settlers  who  spoke  the  same  language  and 
came  from  the  same  province  In  the  old 
country. 

The  chances  are  strong  that  some  of  the 
Old  Fellow's  forbears  tn  the  first  part  of  the 
19th  Century  fought  In  the  armies  of  Na- 
poleon, maybe  at  Moscow,  perhaps  at  Water- 
loo. Tbe  homeland  was  then  ruled  by  a 
vassal  of  tbe  French  Imperialist.  The  con- 
scripts In  conquering  armies  leave  no  rec- 
ords, as  the  Old  Fellow  knew,  and  thus  he 
said  little  about  bis  heritage. 

But  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  one  of 
his  own  descendants  assured  him  that  what- 
ever achievements  might  have  been  ac- 
counted by  unknown  progenitors  In  the  cock- 
pit of  Europe,  his  act  In  departing  the  Old 
World  and  settling  In  the  New  made  him  the 
most  important  of  all  the  ancestors  In  tbe 
family  line. 

TRK    BIGGEST    MAM 

What  did  he  do? 

He  provided  for  his  descendants  the  most 
precious  legacy  possible — the  opportunity  to 
live  and  prosper  in  a  great  and  ^ee  country, 
with  tbe  belrs  of  millions  of  others  from 
many  lands  who  now  compose  a  poUcal  sys- 
tem and  a  society  unique  In  tbe  hlstcn-y  of 
the  world.  ^ 

Three  generations  of  Americans  now  ac- 
knowledge the  progenltorahlp  of  the  Old 
Fellow.  Some  of  tbem  are  yet  too  young 
to  reflect  upon  his  achievement  and  the 
priceless  estate  be  left.  But  they  wUI  know, 
some  day.  as  they  study  In  the  advanced 
school  system  that  was  only  a  vague  dream 
in  his  own  boyhood. 

He  was  a  good  man.  He  waa  85  years  old 
when  he  died  peacefully  a  few  days  ago. 

He  was  my  father. 
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The  94di  AwuTertarj'  of  Abolition  of 
SI«Tei7  in  Puerto  Rice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  uxiHOis 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  21, 1967 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.    Mr.  Spemker,  this  Is 
an  Important  day  in  the  history  ol  demo- 
cratic tradition,  the  Western  World,  and 
mo«t  especially,  the  history  of  Puerto 


lUco.  For  on  this  date,  some  M  years 
ago.  slavery  was  banished  forever  from 
Puerto  Rican  soU. 

Looking  back  In  the  annals  of  history, 
It  is  difllcult  to  find  a  single  tribe  or  gov- 
ernment so  thoroughly  despotic  as  the 
famed  conqulstadores  of  Spain,  who  came 
to  plunder  the  Americas.  In  the  15lh  and 
I6th  centuries. 

With  their  arrival,  the  Indian  peoples 
of  the  American  continents  and  the  sur- 
rounding Island  areas  were  either  killed 
or  enslaved.  In  Puerto  Rico,  slavery  be- 
came at  once  a  thriving  business,  and  In 
1513  the  Spanish  colonial  authorities  be- 
gan importing  Negro  slaves  from  Africa. 

At  this  stage,  slavery  was  In  effect  in 
many  quarters,  and  there  was  little  in 
the  way  of  an  organized  antlslavery 
movement  anywhere  in  the  world.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  Invested  In  human 
chattel,  and  boats  were  plying  back  and 
forth  across  the  Atlantic,  bearing  slavery 
to  British.  French.  Dutch.  Portuguese, 
and  Spanish  colorUal  lands. 

Slavery  relied  to  a  great  extent  for  Its 
existence  on  aristocratic  sentiment.  It 
could  not  thrive  for  long  in  the  proximity 
of  the  democratic  tradition.  No  sooner 
was  there  an  Independent  United  States 
than  antlslavery  sentiment  began  to  grow 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  French  Revolution  brought  the 
same  sentiment  Into  play  In  Europe.  In 
1791,  the  French  Assembly  passed  the 
flrst  antlslavery  law  in  the  history  of 
modern  times,  abolishing  slavery  In 
Santo  Domingo,  and  shortly  afterward 
slavery  also  was  abolished  in  the  British 
Empire.  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands 
followed  suit.  Serfdom  was  abolished  In 
Imperial  Russia  on  the  eve  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  and  the  Civil  War  ItseU 
ended  slavery  in  the  North  American 
Continent. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  slavery  still 
flourished  In  Puerto  Rico.  But  senti- 
ment for  freedom  had  gained  a  foothold, 
and  finally,  on  March  2J,  1873,  freedom 
was  established  In  Puerto  Rico.  A  loan 
of  8,000,000  pesos  was  made  by  the  Oov- 
enunent  to  reimburse  slaveholders  for 
the  loss  of  their  human  "property." 

Among  the  heroes  of  Puerto  Rican 
history,  several  of  the  more  prominent 
persons  were  leaders  of  the  antlslavery 
cause.  Romin  Baldorloty  de  Castro, 
Jote  Julian  Acosta,  Ramon  Emetario 
Betances,  Segrundo  Ruiz  Belvls.  Julio  L. 
de  VLtcarrondo— all  these  were  leaders 
In  the  struggle,  and  through  their  efforts 
set  the  stage  for  freedom.  Campaign- 
ing, arguing,  freeing  their  own  slaves, 
organizing,  and  propagandizing,  they 
forced  the  Issue  upon  the  Oovenunent 
of  Spain,  until  at  last  freedom  was  ac- 
corded the  slaves  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  struggle  for  independence  and 
democracy,  every  victorious  step  along 
the  way  Is  vital  to  the  democratic  cause. 
Triumph  In  Puerto  Rico  was  greeted 
with  cheers  l>y  free  men  everywhere. 
The  .spirit  engendered  by  this  act  ignited 
the  hopes  of  persons  persecuted  by  tyr- 
anny in  every  despotism  on  earth. 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  great  satisfaction 
that  we  hall  the  occasion  of  Puerto 
Rican  emancipation  day.  For  as  free 
men  in  the  Western  World,  we  know 
the  value  and  tbe  merits  of  liberty,  and 


dread  the  cause  of  slavery  as  the  symbol 
of  oppression. 

Freed  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
slavery,  the  Puerto  Rican  people  have 
worked  together  to  establish  their  land 
In  the  ranks  of  democratic  governments. 
Their  love  of  Ulierty  is  unsurpassed, 
their  democratic  spirit  lnextlngul*able. 
They  are  Indeed  a  credit  to  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 


durck-Statc  Scparatioi 


New  Team  for  Saigoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  DKUiKOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22,  1987 

Mr.  AIBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  tbe  Washington,  D.C.. 
Evening  Star  of  March  16.  The  Star's 
endoiBcment  of  the  "New  Team  for  Sai- 
gon" Is  consistent  with  the  broad  ap- 
proval these  distinguished  appointments 
have  received  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nrw  Team   roa  Saicoh 

President  Johnson  could  hardly  have  made 
a  better  choice.  In  naming  Elsworth 
Bunker  to  lucceed  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as 
American  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  he 
has  "drafted"— as  he  said  in  Nashville  yester- 
day— one  of  the  country's  ablest  and  most, 
experienced  diploma u. 

Ambassador  Lodge's  resignation,  recur- 
rently rumored  over  the  past  year,  hoe  come 
as  no  surprise.  He  has  put  In  several  ardu- 
ous years  of  effective  service  In  Saigon,  and 
it  Is  understAndable.  at  age  66.  that  he  should 
h*ve  bad  enough.  This  Is  the  more  true 
because  be  apparently  still  has  a  lively  in- 
terest In  Republican  politics  and  would  like 
to  plsy  a  role  In  the  OOP's  selection  of  a 
presidential  candidate  to  rui)  against  LBJ. 

Lodge's  successor  Is  a  remarkable  man. 
At  72,  Bunker  looks  and  acts  aa  If  be  were 
30  yean  younger.  He  has  been  In  tbe  thick 
of  thlngn  since  1950.  when  President  Trunian 
persusded  him  to  quit  private  business  and 
become  Ambassador  to  Juan  Peron'i  ex- 
plosive Argentina.  After  that,  be  became  our 
envoy  to  Italy.  Prom  19&3  to  1966.  he  headed 
tbe  American  Red  C?ross.  Then  he  returned 
to  the  Foreign  Service,  for  a  five-year  pe- 
rtod.  as  our  man  In  India  and  Kep«l.  Our 
present  Ambassador  to  Nepal — Carol  Lalse — 
happens  to  have  married  blm  not  many 
months  ago. 

Ambassador  Bunker — who  also  has  been  a 
key  figure  In  the  organization  of  American 
States—can  be  counted  upon  to  play  In  Sai- 
gon the  same  kind  of  peace-making  role  be 
has  played  around  tbe  world  as  a  diplomatic 
troubleshooter.  His  talents  in  that  respect 
are  not  to  be  underestimated.  Tbere  axe 
those  who  feel  he  could  have  driven  harder 
or  wiser  bargains,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
his  efforts  were  decisive  In  settling  the  Indo- 
nesian-Dutch dispute  over  West  New  Guinea 
and  in  worlclng  out  a  firm  political  settle- 
ment of  tbe  Domimcan  crisis. 

Bunker,  as  the  President  made  clear  to  bis 
Tennessee  audience,  «ill  be  able  to  count  on 
a  team  of  Impressive  associates.  These  in- 
clude Bugene  If.  Locke,  our  Amtwasador  to 
Pakistan  and  Robert  Komer.  a  special  White 
Hoxise  assistant.  It  Is  not  beyond  tbe  realm 
of  poeslblUty  that  the  new  team  may  some- 
how manage  to  promote  a  breakthrough  to 
peace. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22. 1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  tbe  attention  of  this  House 
the  fact  that  VS.  Education  Commis- 
sioner Harold  Howe  is  guilty  of  a  clear 
breach  of  the  US.  Constitution,  more 
specifically,  the  first  amendment,  which 
provides  for  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Harold  Howe  has  given  a  Catholic 
priest  In  Vermont  >56.000  to  work  for  the 
merger  of  the  public  and  parochial 
schools  of  Swanton.  Vt.  I  find  this  in- 
credible. I  am  all  for  Federal  aid  to 
parochial  schools.  I  have  arsued  for 
such  aid  for  years.  But  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  merging  public  and  parochial 
schools.  Not  only  would  such  a  merger 
clearly  violate  the  church-state  sepa- 
ration provisions  of  the  first  amendment, 
but  it  would  be  the  first  step  down  the 
road  of  bringing  parochial  schools  under 
the  Federal  thumb  of  Harold  Howe's 
Office  of  Education. 

Last  year,  Harold  Howe  ordered  a 
racial  census  of  VS.  public  schools,  and 
he  persuaded  parochial  school  authori- 
ties to  undertake  a  similar  program.  I 
am  apprehensive  that  Harold  Howe  is 
worried  about  the  racial  makeup  of  pa- 
rochial schools,  because  It  is  none  of  his 
business,  although  he  would  like  to  make 
It  his  buslneja.  I  am  also  worried  that 
imder  title  U  of  last  years  omnibus 
cities  bill,  metixppolltan  areawlde  plan- 
ning could  extend  to  parochial  schools, 
which  receive  Federal  science  or  lan- 
guage grants,  because  "metro"  applies  to 
any  publicly  assisted  facility.  Harold 
Howe's  plans  In  Swanton.  Vt.,  lead  me  to 
believe  that  he  is  out  to  try  and  corral 
some  parochial  school  control  for  the 
Federal  Government.  He  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  give  a  Catholic  priest  $56,000  to 
lobby  with  him  for  a  violation  of  the 
flrst  amendment  and  to  actively  partici- 
pate In  politics,  using  Federal  dollars  to 
try  and  sway  a  local  election.  This  Is 
shameful.  It  demeans  the  church.  The 
President  ought  to  fire  Howe. 

I  Include  an  article  and  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March 
14,  1967.  These  documents  are  the 
sounse  of  my  charges,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  persue  them 
carefully. 

The  article  and  editorial  follow : 
[Prom  tbt  Chrt»tl»n  Science  Muoltor.  Mar. 
14.  IMT) 

''  Joint  Public  a»d  Pasochial  schoos. 
PaoeoszD  im  Vesmont 
(By  Cyotiita  Panons  and  Bobert  L.  SAvnge) 

SWAKTON,  Vt— Tbe  United  Statea  Ofllce  of 
Education  la  backing  a  plan  to  combine  pub- 
lic and  parochial  achool  faclUtlei  here  on  one 
campus  and  In  one  complex  of  bulidlngi. 
'  So  far.  the  Office  of  Education,  under  Title 
m,  has  made  a  prcUminary  grant  of  $56,000 
to  the  project.  Voters  In  tiiree  small  Ver- 
mont towns  soon  will  accept  or  reject  a  a3 
mllUon  bond  Issue  for  the  combined  public 
and  religious  achool  project. 
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The  town*  of  Swanton  (population  4.0O0). 
Rlfbgate  (popuUtlon  3.000).  and  Prantlln 
(popuUtlOQ  1,000),  which  would  make  up 
Union  School  DUtrtct  Na  7.  ne«<J  a  new  Jun- 
ior-senior high  echool. 

The  pre8«nt  pubUc-echoca  fadllUea  In  the 
district  are  old  and  Inadeqoate  to  care  for  the 
expanded  numbera  of  studenta.  ThU  U  also 
true  or  the  Roman  OathoUc  parochial -achool 
racllltlea. 

rUBLIC  »ACKINO 

A  Joint  venture,  a  "flraf  in  the  annals  of 
the  United  Statea  Offlce  of  Education,  would 
place  both  the  public  and  the  reUgloua  echool 
facilities  on  one  campua. 

lASt  aummer  the  Office  of  Education  gave 
•sa,000  under  Title  HI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondarr  Education  Act  to  Bponaora  of  the 
new  facility.  The  Rev.  John  R.  UaBrake,  (or- 
merly  principal  ot  Swanton  '■  parochial 
•chool,  1«  the  project  director  and  reoeivee  a 
salary  of  tlS.SOO  from  federal  funds. 

A.  Weal  Shedd.  director  of  planning  and 
supplemental  centers  at  the  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion, la  enthusiastic  about  combining  of  the 
religious  and  nonrellglous  echool  facllltlea 
and  helped  Fr.  LaBrake  apply  for  the  funds 
and  ahow  the  neceaeary  backing  for  the  proj- 
ect from  reUglous  and  uy  leaden  In  Um  ttirae 
towns.  

SCCOND  CKAirr  AWAIRD 

ICr.  Bhcdd'B  assistant.  Norman  E.  Heam. 
toid  The  Christian  Science  Monitor's  educa- 
tion editor:  "We'd  Uke  to  encourage  more 
cooperation  of  this  type  between  the  public 
and  the  parochial  ecboola.  This  type  of  ahar- 
inv  eemin  to  me  to  be  the  'American  way.' " 

The  »5«.000  not  only  pays  Ft.  LaBrake's 
salary,  and  the  salaries  of  any  staff  he  hires, 
bat  may  be  used  to  "sell"  the  project  to  the 
voters.  Architect  fees  also  come  out  of  the 
some  grant. 

Pr.  lABrake  has  applied  for  a  aecond 
grant  of  •07.000  which  U  Just  now  malting 
lU  way  through  the  Office  ot  Education.  If 
approred.  this  amount  would  be  used  to 
finance  a  year's  Internship  program  for  the 
principal,  a  guidance  counselor,  and  11  de- 
partment heaxla  for  the  public  school. 

ACr.  Hearn  explained  that  he  and  Mr. 
Shedd  would  help  Tt.  l^Brake  with  this  new 
T«que«t  for  oontlnucd  federal  asalstanoe  U 
neceasary. 

OV^UXOWDED  SrrtTATlON 

It  la  the  usual  procedure  for  Title  XXI  grants 
to  b«  carried  along  for  two  or  three  yean. 

The  new  regional  school  would  Initially  en- 
roll some  1,000  students  in  grades  7-12.  A 
wtng  of  the  proposed  $3  million  complex  of 
buUdlngB  would  house  a  privately  con- 
structed, owned,  and  operated  religious 
school. 

Tbe  idea  for  the  Joint  facility  originated 
with  Tr.  IjaBrake  as  a  solution  to  the  over- 
crowding in  both  tbe  public  and  Catholic 
parochial  schools  In  the  area.  Plana  for  the 
«3  million  complex  are  virtually  complete 
and  the  architectural  firm  of  Saver  ft  Co. 
has  dravm  up  plans  for  a  aix-clrcle  campus- 
type  Junior-senior  high  school.  The  buUd- 
tng  will  be  cu^ted  and  air  conditioned 
throughout. 

The  next  step  Is  for  the  citizens  of  n^ank- 
lln  to  vole  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  Join 
Bwanton  and  Highgate  in  the  same  union 
school  district.  Next  would  oome  a  bond 
election  in  the  three  towns  to  finance  the 
building  of  the  school. 

ConBtructlon  of  the  religious  school  wing. 
Fr.  LaBrake  explains,  will  be  financed 
privately  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 
Tbe  religious  school  will  bouse  a  chapel, 
classrooms,  and  offices  for  religious  ad- 
visers. According  to  Fr.  LaBrake.  any  de- 
nomination will  be  free  to  use  the  achool, 
and  both  denominational  and  nondenomlna- 
tional  religious  courses  will  be  offered. 

Among  the  subjects  being  considered  for 
the  religious  school  are  "moral  and  spir- 
itual   guidance, "    "introduction    to  ' 


scrlptvve"  •^n**  "liturgy  and  life."  These 
are  Usied  In  addition  to  a  heading  called 
"special  denomination  courses."  Courses  will 
be  taught  by  personnel  proTlded  by  the  par- 
ticipating denomination  or  denominations. 

It  is  uncertain  where  ownerahlp  at  the 
reUglous  school  wlU  Ue.  According  to  Pr. 
LaBrake.  it  will  be  owned  by  the  local 
Roman  Catholic  parish.  But  Prcrtestant  mln- 
Istera  and  town  officials  say  the  decision 
has  not  yet  been  made. 

COffT    rtosLKic 
Officials  in  Swanton  agree  that  the  area 
la  more  Uian  70  perc«nt  Roman  OathoUc. 

This  section  of  Vetmont  la  adjacent  to  the 
Canadian  border  and  is  heavily  French-Ca- 
nadian. Highway  signs  are  In  two  languages 
Just  outside  of  Swanton.  and  the  television 
viewer  tn  the  towns  can  choose  between  two 
English- language  stations  and  more  than 
four  French- language  stations. 

The  ministers  of  the  Methodist  and  Con- 
gregational churches  have  stated  publicly 
that  they  are  in  favor  oi  tbe  project  and 
stand  to  gain  by  having  one  wing  of  the 
new  echool  u  a  religious  school.  None  of 
the  Protestant  churches  In  the  area  presently 
operate  schools. 

It  is  reported  that  the  pastor  of  the  local 
Episcopal  church  is  opposed  to  the  religious 
•chool.  He  is  traveling  In  Europe  on  leave 
of  absence  from  his  parish  and  was  unavail- 
able for  comment. 

The  Joint  publlc-rellglous  echool  concept 
has  appeared  to  stimulate  Uttle  oontroversy 
In  the  three  towns.  The  ohurch-etate  issue 
is  rarely  discuseed. 

Tbe  coet  o*  the  project,  however,  may 
prove  to  be  a  major  stumbling  block  for  the 
planners.  One  citizen  summed  up  the  gen- 
eral feeling  in  the  three  towns: 

"Three  million  dollars  is  Just  too  much." 
Education  officials  supporting  the  project 
agree  that  the  coat  will  be  a  heavy  factor  In 
the  bond  Issue  voting.     It  Is  estimated  that 
40  percent  of  the  families  in  the  three  towns 
have  lees  than  $3,000  yearly  income. 
mSISTXNT    ATTmm 
Originally  scheduled   for  mid-March,   the 
election  has  been  postponed  until  May  or 
June  to  allow  time  for  the  planners  to  "seU" 
the  project  to  the  voters.     If  It  Is  defeated 
the  first  time,  project  oOdats  expect  It  will 
be  brou^t  back  time  and  time  B«ain  until 
approval  is  granted . 

With  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
school's  promoters,  support  from  the  Offlce 
of  Education  probably  In  excess  of  tlOO.OOO. 
and  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  community 
leaders  that  the  preeent  schools  will  not 
meet  state  standards  slated  to  go  Into  effect 
in  September  of  1967.  It  Is  Ukely  the  new 
pubUc -parochial  school  will  be  btillt. 

If  It  is,  Swanton  and  Its  neighbor*  will  be 
the  first  communltlea  in  the  nation  to  com- 
bine public  and  parochial  schools  into  one 
facility. 

(From  tbe  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

14.  19871 

A  DAMCKaoca  Pbkccdbkt 

We  should  have  thought  that  United 
States  Government  offidals  would  have  been 
particularly  alive  to  the  need  for  obeying 
the  spirit  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Unhappily,  this  Is  not  the  case  with 
the  United  States  Offlce  of  Education.  For 
this  offlce  Is  now  busily  jH-omoting  a  develop- 
ment which  unquestionably  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  First  Amendment's  requirements 
for  a  separation  of  church  and  state  and 
may  conceivably  violate  the  letter  of  that  re- 
quirement as  well. 

This  is  apparent  from  a  report  carried  In 
today's  Monitor  detailing  the  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation's efforts  to  combine  public  and  re- 
ligious school  facilities  on  one  campus  in 
Swanton.  Vermont.  Attached  to  a  public 
school  the  local  Roman  Catholic  church  will 
biuld    and    operate     a     church -instruction 


school.  It  U  not  clear  whether  the  local 
Protestant  churches  wUl  share  in  Ite  owner- 
ship and  maintenance.  They  will  be  al- 
lowed to  use  It.  Although  public  funds  will 
not  be  used  tn  the  operation  of  this  school, 
its  very  neameas  will  lend  It  an  official  and 
pubUo  standing  which  clearly  violates  the 
spirit  of  tbe  First  Amendment. 

itoT  is  this  all.  Although  many  will  find 
this  almost  Inconceivable,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
caUon  has  been  actively  promoting  this  "so- 
lution." It  has  given  the  local  Catholic 
parish  priest  a  $50,000  grant  for  planning. 
part  of  the  money  to  be  used  to  promote  the 
idea  among  the  three  communities  whlcb 
must  vote  on  it.  Furthermore,  as  one  Office 
official  stated  to  the  Monitor's  education 
editor:  "We'd  like  to  encourage  more  coop- 
eration of  this  type  between  the  public  and 
parochial  schools." ' 

Certainly  this  project  will  encourage  more 
religious  denominations  to  try  to  combine 
their  faclllUes  with  the  public  schools  in 
their  localities  in  order  to  relieve  their  own 
heavy  expenditures  for  education.  In  this 
particular  Instance,  the  local  Catholic  pa- 
rochial school  will  be  enabled  to  close  down 
its  present  costly  facilities,  send  its  pupils 
to  the  public  school  secvire  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  need  but  step  Into  an  adjoining 
wing  of  the  school  for  religious  instruction. 

We  strongly  doubt  that  the  American  peo- 
ple ever  Intended  its  Offlce  of  EducaUon  to 
be  used  for  such  purposes  when  It  was 
founded.  We  doubt  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  Biifitaln  the  Office  In  so  flagrant  a 
breach  of  the  spirit  of  the  wholesome  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  We  doubt,  most  of  all.  that  thU  weak- 
ening of  the  breach  will  in  any  way  promote 
either  education  or  cooununity  reUglous 
harmony  tn  the  United  States. 


Need  for  Federal  Imported  Meat  LabeBa; 
Uw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or   BOtTTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RePBESENTATIVES 

Wtdnesiav,  March  22. 1M7 

Mr.  BBIRRT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  leglislatlon  to  establish  a 
Federal  labeling  requirement  for  all  meat 
that  Is  Imported  Into  the  United  States. 
My  blU  Is  prompted  by  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  have  tossed 
out  BtAte  laws  In  this  field. 

On  January  1«,  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  upheld,  without  explanation,  the 
decision  of  the  Oregon  district  court 
which  had  held  that  Bute's  meat  labeling 
law  was  unconstitutional.  Earlier,  the 
Court  had  thrown  out  the  Tennessee 
labeling  law,  and  the  latest  case  threat- 
ens a  similar  fate  for  meat  labeling  laws 
In  19  States,  including  the  South  Dakota 
law  of  1964. 

Cases  Involving  Iowa  and  Kebraska 
laws  are  still  in  lower  courts. 

This  Is  Indeed  unfortimate.  Many 
State  legislatures  took  this  action  in 
1963  as  a  last-ditch  effort  to  get  some 
protection  from  soaring  imports.  The 
laws  meant  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  pro- 
tecting the  livestock  Industry  of  the 
Nation  and  focusing  upon  the  Impact 
that  meat  Imports  had  upon  domestic 
markets.  Now  these  efforts  are  being 
destroyed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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I  see  little  sense  to  create  a  national 
fuss  over  truth  in  labeling  only  to  turn 
around  and  allow  Importers  of  foreign 
meats  a  complete  exemption  from  this 
same  tyi>e  of  requirement. 

Therefore.  I  tiave  introduced  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  which  was  passed  by 
the  South  Dakota  State  Legislature  re- 
quiring the  display  of  a  sign  and  protxr 
Identification  of  all  meat  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  It  would  require  the 
country  of  origin  and  the  date  the  meat 
was  shipped  from  the  point  of  debarka- 
tion Fines  would  be  imposed  for  any 
rtolatlons 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  prompt 
action  can  be  t^en  on  this  measure  to 
restore  protection  and  validate  the  pur- 
pose for  which  19  States  wrote  these 
latieling  laws  originally. 


CrtdaUity  Gap? 


EXTHaJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OP  NSW  jnsrr 
IN  TBI  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Uarch  22, 1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Congressionai. 
RzcoiD  of  the  Senate  on  February  9, 
1967,  on  page  S1B97  contained  testimony 
by  a  Member  of  the  Upper  House  that 
attacks  upon  the  recently  passed  State 
gun  laws  In  New  Jersey  have  failed.  It 
further  Indicates  a  premature  opinion 
that  one  section  of  the  law  has  already 
been  found  unconstitutional.  Again  on 
page  81897  the  Member  of  the  Upper 
House  quotes  the  attorney  general  ot 
New  Jersey  as  saying  that — 

Seven  perceot  ot  aU  penoiu  who  Applied 
for  authorization  to  purchAA*  weapons  were 
dealad  ttus  rtgbc  becauw  of  crtmlnal  arrMt 
rccordA, 

I  have  checked  with  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Firearms  Legislation  and 
their  sources  state  that  this  information 
Is  apparently  based  upon  an  erroneous 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  New  Jersey  papers  which  later 
printed  a  correction  and  retraction.  The 
records  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
Indicate  ttiat  approximately  5  percent 
of  tbe  applicants  who  applied  through 
the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Identification 
for  gun  purchase  permits  and  approxi- 
ihately  3  percent  going  through  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  checkout 
show  some  sort  of  an  arrest  record  going 
iNkck  as  far  as  30  years,  but  they  further 
indicated  that  these  charges  did  not  nec- 
essarily disqualify  an  applicant  from 
purchasing  firearms.  The  bureaus  fur- 
ther state  that  only  25  out  of  2.200  ap- 
plicants through  the  State  police  were 
turned  down.  By  my  mathematical  de- 
ductions tl^  means  that  1.3  percent  of 
the  applicants  wisiilng  to  purchase  fire- 
arms In  New  Jersey  were  turned  down 
and  this  does  not  coincide  with  the  7- 
percent  figure  quoted  by  the  Member  of 
tile  Upper  Bouse. 

I  have  Inserted  this  so  that  the  record 
might  be  set  straight  because  it  appears 
that  the  credibility  gap  is  not  confined 


to  one  section  of  our  Government.  It 
might  be  well  for  people  to  i  lake  a  thor- 
ough check  prior  to  making  statements 
by  obtaining  the  proper  information 
from  the  proper  people  and  not  depend- 
ing upon  a  retracted  piece  of  news 
media. 


AFL-CIO's  RetoUlio«  ea  Poverty 
Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

WedTietdav.  March  22.  2967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lake  County  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor 
Union,  through  their  president,  Peter 
Calaccl.  has  unanimously  urged  that  the 
poverty  program  as  enacted  In  the  last 
Congress  be  not  curtailed,  and  that  ex* 
panslons  should  be  made  especially  on 
"versatile"  funding,  education,  and  self- 
help  training  programs. 

The  Lake  County,  Ind..  Central  Labor 
Union  unanimously  adopted  and  ap- 
proved the  AFL-CIO  executive  council's 
resolution  supporting  the  war  on  poverty 
at  its  convention  at  Bal  Harbour.  Fla., 
February  27.  1967. 

I  hereby  submit  the  complete  state- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council 
on  the  anti-poverty  program  ^or  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  of  Congress: 

Tm  Wak  oh  PovntTT 

(Statement  by  tbe  AFI^-CIO  Executive  Coud- 

'  dl.  Feb.  as.  1907.  Bal  Harbour.  FU.) 

Tbe  AFI^-CIO  U  deeply  committed  to  our 
tuition's  elTorU  to  eradicate  poverty.  When 
Prealdeat  JohnBon  first  called  for  "an  un- 
oondiUonal  war.  here  and  now,  nm  poverty." 
be  Btruck  a  deep  reeponAe  trom  the  labor 
oqpvemeDC.  Organised  labor,  since  tu  birth, 
haa  aought  to  eliminate  poverty  through 
trade  union  ot^anizatlon.  collecUve  bargain- 
ing, and  social  Isolation. 

We  hace  supported,  and  continue  to  sup- 
port, progranu  aimed  at  helping  the  poor 
move  from  tbe  hopeleesnaas  and  despair  of 
poverty  toward  a  sharing  of  America's  gen- 
eraJ  prosperity.  The  AFL-CIO  has  long  rec- 
ognized that  such  programs  esaentlaH;  must 
be  based  on : 

<1)  Job  opportunities,  at  decent  wagea. 
for  the  mllliona  of  impoveriabed  who  u* 
able  to  work  and  seek  employment. 

(2)  Adequate  Social  Security  benefits  for 
the  aged  who  are  retired. 

<3)  Adequate  income  maintenance, 
through  a  much-Improved  and  overall  system 
or  public  asaUtance.  for  those  additional  im- 
poverished millions  who  are  not  telf-iusteln- 
Ing.  due  to  the  absence  of  the  family  bread- 
winner, disability  or  other  causes. 

The  road  out  of  poverty  requires  full  and 
fair  opportunities  for  education  and  voca- 
tional training,  decent  housing,  effective  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights,  and  adequate  social 
service  asaistence.  The  eventual  elimination 
of  poverty,  however,  must  emphasize  Jobs,  In- 
come and  upgrading,  as  ite  foundation. 

Many  essential  meosuree  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Congrees.  since  isei.  that  are  parte  of 
the  anti-poverty  effort — including  civil  rlghu 
legislation,  substentlal  improvements  In  tbe 
Fair  LAbor  Standards  Act,  federal  %ld  to  gen- 
eral and  vocational  education,  model  cities 
legislation,  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  AJT/'-CIO  was  a  major  force  In 
seeking  adoption  of  alt  these  advances. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act — with  Ite 


broad  attack  on  Uw  causes  and  continuation 
of  poverty — is  a  vital  part  of  the  overall 
effort  to  break  tbe  poverty  cycle. 

Organized  Ubor  haa  not  only  given  moral 
support  to  this  program,  but  It  has  been 
involved  at  all  levels.  Today,  hundreds  of 
AFL-CIO  members  serve  on  community  ac- 
tion boards  and  commltteea.  In  addition. 
AFL-CIO  unions  have  assumed  active  spon- 
sorship of  antl-poveny  programs. 

Such  efforts  by  organised  labor  should  t>e 
expanded  In  the  thousands  of  communities 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  coun- 
try— transittUng  AFI^-CIO  supported  nauonal 
legislation  into  reality  in  local  communities. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  fuUy  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  during  the  course  of 
developing  tbe  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs.  We  recognise  the  complexltiflB 
and  difficulties  of  administering  such  new. 
pioneering  and  experimental  approaches.  It 
would  be  remarkable,  indeed,  if  there  were 
no  problems  in  getting  such  varied  efforte 
off  the  ground.  It  L.  our  firm  conviction, 
however,  that  such  problems — many  of  them 
now  being  corrected — are  not  due  to  in- 
herent deflclenctes  In  the  overall  program. 
Itself. 

We  repudiate  tbe  attacks  on  the  war  on 
poverty  aimed  at  crippUng  or  deetxoylng  the 
entire  program.  We  likewise  reject  tbe  at- 
tempt to  erect  a  mythology  that  Am»-lca 
cannot  afford  to  wage  an  effective  war  on 
poverty. 

The  AFL-CIO  remains  convinced  that  our 
country  has  the  material  reeources  and  hu- 
man talente  to  meet  both  tte  international 
requlremente  and  ite  homefroot  needs.  A 
retj-eat  now — through  a  failure  to  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  to  carry  the  war  on 
poverty  forward — wiU  dash  the  hopes  of 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  have  yet  to 
rise  out  of  poverty  and  who  are  stlU  denied 
full  and  equal  c^portunltles. 

Funds  far  community  action  programs, 
during  tbe  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  have  been  cut  back  by  the  reduction  in 
tbe  overall  amount  authorized  by  Congress 
for  the  operation  of  the  Ecooocnlc  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  the  earmarking  of  funds  for 
q>ecific  projecte.  Tbe  net  imiMCt  ot  the 
reduction  of  available  funds  Is  the  curtail- 
ment of  many  essenUal  programs.  We  urge 
the  90th  Congreas  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  |>ermtt  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  those  programs  direct«»d  toward 
the  elUnlnstloD  of  urban  and  rural  poverty. 

Tbim  war  on  poverty  la  big  enough  and  Im- 
portant enough  to  require  tbe  oooperaUon. 
taienu  and  energy  of  aU  group*  in  Amer- 
ican society — business,  trade  union*,  the 
clergy  and  other  private  groups,  as  welt  as 
the  government.  The  special  talents  and 
abllltlea  of  aU  arc  required.  In  this  sense. 
recent  proposals  to  Involve  the  business 
conununlty  more  directly  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  along  with  othere.  are  highly  com- 
mendable. The  normal  functions  oC  busi- 
nees  enterprises,  ss  weU  as  the  managerial 
and  technical  abilities  of  Industry,  have 
their  vital  and  proper  roles  In  the  nation's 
efforte  to  eliminate  poverty. 

It  Is  our  conviction,  however,  that  no 
segment  of  our  society  should  seek  to  profit 
from  the  special  services  it  renders  to  the 
war  on  poverty  program.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  proposal  of  a  federal  charter  for  a 
profit-malting,  war-on-poverty  company. 
We  view  with  skepticism  and  nUsgiTlng 
other  proposals  for  profit-making  business 
ventures  tn  OfBoe  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  related  programs. 

We  urge  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration to  continue  to  advance  the  govern- 
ment's efforte   to  eliminate   poverty. 

We  call  on  all  affiliated  trade  unions,  state 
and  city  central  bodies  to  expand  their  ac- 
ttrlUes  in  community  antlpoverty  programs. 

We  oommend  the  President  for  his  proposal 
to  establish  a  commission  to  examine  the 
many  recommendations  for  income  guaran- 
tees,   "reviewing    their    merlta    and    dlaad- 
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TKnUge*  and  reporting  In  two  Tears  to  me 
md  the  Amertcan  people." 

We  request  tbe  staff  of  the  AFL-OIO  to 
review  tiieae  propoaal*  for  Income  guaran- 
tees and  to  report  tbe  Ondiog  to  the  AFL-CIO 
Qcecuttve  Council. 


Tbe  CreAbiBty  Gap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TKXAa 
m  THE  HODSB  OP  BXPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnt^day.  March  22.  1967 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  authority  heretofore  granted.  I  In- 
clude In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricohd  an 
editorial  enUtled  "Credibility  Gap"  from 
the  March  16  edition  of  Leopard  Talea. 
an  official  publication  of  Temple  Junior 
College.  Temple,  Tex. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  young  people 
of  Temple  Junior  College  are  to  be  con-  -^^^^^^^—~ 

gratulated  on  making  a  serious  and  sin- 
cere effort  to  understand  the  problems     |BterB«tioB*I   ReUtiooskip — Aa  Adibeti 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  rather  than  en- 


dLstortlon  of  tbe  facts  toy  the  national  news 
madia. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  controversy  U  that 
the  news  media  reaent  the  raetralnts  im- 
posed on  news  from  the  war  aooe  and  on 
news  concerning  International  political  re- 
lations which  might  end  the  war.  THe  news- 
men have  apparently  forgotten  that  these  are 
the  same  restrain  t«  Imposed  In  post  wars  and 
that  they  are  designed  only  to  safeguard  the 
American  fighting  men  in  the  war  theater 
and  to  protect  the  secrecy  of  our  Interna- 
tional political  actWlUea  which  may  bring 
about  a  negotiated  end  of  the  war.  thus 
saving  many  Uvea  on  both  sides. 

Surely  no  one  In  tbe  journalistic  fields 
would  ask  tbe  government  to  release  Infor- 
mation that  might  endanger  American  fight- 
ing men.  or  would  they? 

There  U  today  no  more  of  a  credibility  gap 
between  President  Johnson  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  there  was  between  President 
Kennedy  and  the  p«ople,  or  between  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  the  people,  or  between 
any  other  President  and  the  people.  The 
fact  that  today  we  bear  and  read  so  much 
sbout  an  alleged  "gsp"  only  reflects  the 
power  and  resulting  distortion  of  news  that 
li  present  In  today's  national  news  media. 


Rotary  must  assume  Its  ahare  of  tbla  re- 
aponslbUity.  Since  1013,  Rotary  has  been 
IntemaUonal  In  scope  with  tbe  estaUish- 
nient  of  the  International  Association  of 
Rotary  Cluha.  One  of  the  four  major  objec- 
tives of  Rotary  Is  the  "Advancement  of  Inter- 
national understanding,  good  will,  and  peace 
through  a  world  feUowshtp  of  business  and 
professional  men  united  in  tbe  Ideal  of  serv- 
ice." IntemaUonsJ  service  and  world  eom- 
munlty  service  have  become  central  tliemes 
of  today's  Rotary  Clubs.  Our  broad  goal  Is 
■■peace  among  n^n  of  differing  nations." 

Is  this  goal  realistic?  Can  It  be  achieved? 
World  peace  Is  not  likely  so  long  aa  {n-esenc 
condlUons  of  hunger,  ignorance,  and  poverty 
exist.  Furthermore,  there  would  appear  to 
t>e  Uttle  hope  in  solving  these  problons  with- 
out simultaneously  solviqg  the  population 
explosion,  which  u  a  basic  contributor  to 
the  other  three. 

To  some  extent  aU  four  of  these  factors 
prevaU  In  two-thirds  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  today.  They  are  ma}or  obstacles  to 
the  development  of  underdeveloped  nations. 
They  create  an  environment  that  Is  a  poten- 
tial hotbed  for  the  development  of  com- 
munism, or  any  other  Ism  that  holds  out  or 
aecms  to  hold  out  a  ray  of  hope  for  dejected 
starving  people.  These  are  the  conditions 
that  are  the  underlying  cause  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  They  present  tough  hard  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  solved  by  wishful  tblnlt- 


gaging  In  Irresponsible  "sit  downs," 
demosistr&tlons.  and  protests  calculated 
to  destroy  their  Institutions  and  the 
whole  structure  of  higher  education  In 
the  United  SUtes,  without  producing 
any  enlightenment  for  any  (me. 

The  students  of  Temple  Junior  Col- 
lege represent  the  type  of  young  people 
who  will  make  the  future  of  America 
secure.  The  editor  of  Leopard  Tales. 
Lon  Curtis,  obviously  has  a  deeper 
tmderstandlng  of  the  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  Executive  and  our 
military  leadership  than  have  the  edi- 
tors of  similar  publications  In  many  of 
the  much  larger  universities  of  the 
country,   or.   Indeed,   than   the   under- 


.      »      ^1  u    a     1.    tr-       B—  -J      »     ing  or  by  decree  or  by  waiting  for  them  to 

by  Dr.  Glena  H.  B«ck,  Vke  PrendCBt     ^  ^,„y      These  countries  need  aU  of  the 

tmm  Arncnltnrc    Kaatas  Stale  Uairer-     ft«*l«tanoe    they   can   get   from   the   United 
lor  AtTKttimre,   aaDsaa  o»w  ^.ivw       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  countries  who  are 

titT,  ManhattaB,  Kan<.,  at  the  District  able  to  assist.  This  n»qulres  assutanoe  m 
U*»,.I  l.«k«wlr  terms  of  money,  food,  protection,  sducatlon, 
nocci     jajaawK,      ^^  technical  services. 

X>esplte  all  of  our  efforts  to  date,  we  seem 
to  be  losing  tbe  race  between  food  supply 
and  population  growth.  World  food  produc- 
tion has  been  Increasing  during  the  IBSO's, 
but  population  has  increased  1  to  a**!,  faster 
per  year,  so  there  la  a  net  loss.  Put  another 
way — the  number  of  hungry  and  starring 
people  In  the  world  Is  larger  each  succeed- 
ing year.  The  well-known  growth  curve  for 
world  population  staggers  the  imagination. 
Prom  a  current  bsse  of  about  three  billion 
people,  the  world  is  now  adding  a  mUllon 
persons  each  week.  Unless  this  population 
growth  Is  checked,  it  will  double  within  the 


Rotary    CoBference, 

T«Ha*  KaM^  Marck  18,  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or  XAirAAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MPKESBNTATIVEE 

Weineiiav.  March  22, 1967 
Mr.  MIZE.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  address 
by  Dr.  Glenn  H.  Beck,  vice  president  for 


standing  evidenced  by  many  of  the  great    ^rt^ulture  at  Kansas  SUte  University,    S^jVSs*^  ^^i^SirSS^  t^^ui. 


national  publications. 

I  congratulate  MrlCurtis  and  Temple 
Junior  College,  and  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  the  thoughtful  reading 
of  all  of  those  Interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  country: 

Thb  CaxsianLiTT  Oar 

Practically  everyday  now  we  hear  about 
the  President's  ■■crsdlbllity  gap."  The  news 
media  tell  ut  tiiat  Americans  are  baring  in- 
creasing difficulty  believing  what  President 
Johnson  says.  National  television  com- 
mentators and  news  columnists  glTB  numer- 
ous examples  of  "their  creation,"  the  credi- 
bmty  gap. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  ezamplea  con- 
cerns goTemment  statement*  on  tbe  Vietnam 
war.  We  are  told  by  the  national  newsmen 
tliat  the  goyemment  Is  trying  to  oover-ap 
erron  of  poUcy  in  the  wax  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment la  not  being  candid  In  telling  tb* 
American  people  the  facts  about  the  war. 

The  government  hss  been  crttlied  for  fail 


Manhattan.  Kans..  delivered  to  the  Dis- 
trict Rotary  Conference  In  Topeka. 
Kans..  on  fifarch  18,  la  worthy  of  special 
note. 

Speaking  on  "International  Relation- 
ship," Dr.  Beck  outlines  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities this  country  has  as  a  world 
leader,  especially  In  reference  to  helping 
meet  world  food  needs.    The  Nation's 


tlon  Increase  is  highest  in  those  countries 
where  food  and  poverty  already  U  a  problem. 
Famine  is  almost  sure  to  result.  In  fact.  It 
already  baa  resulted  to  some  extent  In  some 
countries.  Only  the  Untied  States'  Food  for 
Peace  Program  keeps  It  from  becoming 
more  evident.  Bungar  and  starvation  were 
the  principal  causes  of  rlote  In  India  last 
year. 

Present  food  shortage  and  {vesent  world 


responstbIllt7    calls    for    individual    In-     popui^uon  of  hungry  people  make  It  un- 

volvement  by  concerned  citizens.     The      ■     —    - ■-•- 

challenge  which  Dr.  Beck  outlines  for 
Rotarlans  In  becoming  Involved  is  also  a 
challenge  to  the  rest  of  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  Dr.  Beck's  address  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcord.    The  address  follows: 

iKTfltMATlOlfAL   RlLATIOWKKIP 

Since  Wwld  War  U,  the  United  BUtes  has 
emerged  strongly  as  a  world  leader.  Some- 
what reluctantly  sh,e  has  assumed  the  cloak 


ing  to  teU  the  world  that  American  bombing  of  protector  and  benefactor  for  weak,  under- 
tn  NortA  Vietnam  was  klUlng  civilians.  ThU  developed,  and  impoverished  countries.  As 
Is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  charges  of  the      a  consequence,  political  and  ideological  de- 


entire  controversy,  yet  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
often-heard  from  admin  Utration  critics. 

Tto  any  person  with  average  intelligence 
the  obvious  aide-effect  of  bombing  any  coun- 
try with  urbanised  population  centers  would 
be  tbe  LnevitabUity  of  death  for  some  dvU- 
ans  near  milltaiy  targeU. 

The  VA.  should  not  liave  found  It  neces- 
sary Bo  announce  this  to  the  world.  It  is 
clear  that  tbU  is  Just  another  Instance  of 


clalons  made  In  this  nation  are  of  deep  con- 
cern to  countries  around  tbe  earth — both  the 
developed  and  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
Our  actions  frequently  balance  tbe  scales 
toward  freedom  and  democracy  where  slavery 
and  communlam  are  the  alternative.  For 
many  our  food  exports  mean  tbe  difference 
between  life  and  death.  This  new  respon. 
slblllty  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  world- 
wide. Is  frigbUnlng  to  oont«mpUt«. 


thinkable  for  the  United  SUtes  to  provide 
all  of  tbe  food  needed  to  avert  a  disastrous 
famine.  The  U.S.  has  only  slightly  over  3 
million  farms.  The  world  already  hss  2 
billion  hungry.  With  the  highest  product 
par  farmer  in  the  world.  U5.  farmers  now 
produce  for  about  30  U.S.  residents.  To  feed 
the  world's  hungry,  each  VS.  farm  would 
have  to  produce  enough  more  food  for  an 
additional  000  persons. 

When  any  Botarlan  hears  that  U.S.  farms 
could  feed  the  world,  be  should  divide  the 
3  billion  world  populstlon  by  3  million  VS. 
farms.  That  would  have  each  VS.  farm 
producing  to  make  up  shortages  for  1.000  per- 
sons. International  programs  are  underway 
currently  that  emphasize  technical  aasUtance 
along  with  food  aid.  Hlgb  priority  is  being 
placed  on  agricultural  development.  This  Is 
a  necessary  first  step  so  that  these  countries 
can  become  more  self-sufficient  in  food  pro- 
duction, also  so  they  may  improve  tbeir 
agricultural  sOclency  and  tbereby  release 
part  otf  their  labor  force  for  Industrial 
devrtopment. 
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Agricultural  development  programs  have 
Included  a  variety  of  approaches,  some  of 
which  have  helped  and  some  of  which  have 
been  of  Uttle  or  no  value.  For  example.  In 
tbe  earlier  stages  of  foreign  aid  programs. 
American  made  farm  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery was  found  to  be  virtually  useless  on 
the  snmll  one  and  two  acre  farms  of  most 
or  these  countries.  Likewise,  some  of  the 
best  crop  varieties  developed  under  Ameri- 
can conditions  were  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
climate,  insects,  and  diseases  of  foreign 
countries.  Adspting  American  farm  tech- 
nology to  the  new  aet  of  circumstances  In 
developing  countries  will  require  time  and 
patience.  It  involves  some  additional  re- 
search and  involves  a  great  deal  of  education 
ol  the  people  who  will  use  it-  OfUu  their 
culture  and  political  systems  are  the  greatest 
deterrents  to  acceptance  of  tec  hnologicaK 
progress. 

Our  experience  thus  far  points  up  the 
need  for  a  long  period  of  involvement  aad 
learning  on  our  part  in  these  countries.  Our 
ultimate  success  wm  depend  Isrgely  on  the 
educational  process  of  both  them  and  us. 
Because  70  to  80  percent  of  these  people  are 
illiterate,  general  education  as  well  as  agri- 
cuUural  education  must  precede  widespread 
technological  agriculture.  The  most  promis- 
log  development  to  date  bas  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  land-grant  type  universities 
In  many  underdeveloped  countries.  It  Is  well 
accepted  that  D.S.  agricultural  success  is  at- 
tributed to  the  land-grant  university  system 
and  iU  three  pronged  attack  of  education,  re- 
search, and  extension.  The  majority  of  tbe 
American  land -grant  universities  are  now 
involved  in  providljag  guidance  and  assist- 
ance in  establishing  this  type  of  university  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  Kansas  State 
University  Ls  providing  such  assistance  in 
both  India  and  in  Nigeria.  Considering  tbe 
length  ot  time  these  programs  have  been 
underway,  they  are  remarkably  successful. 
They  provide  a  real  hope  for  the  ultlnuite  de- 
velopment of  these  countries. 

In  closing,  msy  I  offer  three  suggestions 
for  improvement  of  International  serii'lce 
through  Rotary.  First.  I  would  hope  that  all 
Rotarlans  would  feel  challenged  to  develop 
great  familiarity  with  international  prob- 
lenu.  RotarUns  are  generally  regarded  as 
leaders  in  their  coomiunltles.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  they  develop  an  aware- 
ness of  the  evluble  Involvement  of  our  na- 
tion la  international  affairs.  Secondly,  I 
would  hope  that  Rotarlans.  because  they  are 
leaders,  would  help  educate  the  American 
public  to  this  new  International  dimension 
that  has  been  assumed  by  our  naUon.  Final- 
ly. I  would  urge  you  to  participate  In  In- 
ternational affairs.  This  can  be  done  In 
many  ways  if  you  wUl  search  out  the  pos- 
sibilities. If  enough  people  are  willing  to 
involve  themselves  In  international  relations, 
perhaps  we  can  realise  our  broad  goal  of 
"peace  among  men  of  differing  nations  " 


UAatHK  RrruaNS  to  Combat,  Dxsa — FaiKNtis- 
Tuxi  Toura  Had  Bczif  WomrDD  nt  JutfttkAX 

PaixHD8vri.u,  Ud..  March  30  {Special}. — 
A  Western  Uaryland  marine  wtio  tiad  re- 
turned to  combat  duty  after  recovering  from 
Viet  Oong-mOicted  wounds  was  killed  In 
action  Thursday,  the  Defense  Deportment 
reported  today. 

Pfc.  Danny  B.  Nlcklow,  30,  of  PrlendsvlUe, 
was  killed  during  an  enemy  attack  oo  bis 
platoon's  postuon  near  Quang  Trt.  Vbout  klx 
miles  south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 
WAS  OAOto  opnAToa 

He  died  of  multiple  fragmentation  wounds 
from  an  enemy  explosive,  the  Defense  De- 
parttpent  said  In  a  telegram  to  bis  family. 

PfC-  Nlcklow.  a  radio  operator  in  a  marine 
rifle  squad,  was  a  member  of  tbe  Sd  Marine 
Division's  1st  Regiment. 

He  arrived  in  Vietnam  January  3  and  was 
wounded  seven  days  later  during  a  combat 
operation  in  tbe  Mekong  Delta  south  of 
Saigon. 

He  received  fragmentation  wounds  in  tils 
right  arm  and  was  sent  to  Okinawa  to  re- 
cover. He  returned  to  Vietnam  early  In  Feb- 
ruary, and  hu  unit  was  stationed  on  guard 
duty  at  an  airfield  nsar  Quang  Tri. 
rat  cONc  H ovk  xm 

Shortly  before  bis  death  Pfc.  Nlcklow  wrote 
his  family  that  about  1.700  "hard-core  VC 
[Viet  Cong]"  bas  moved  into  the  area  and 
that  bis  unit  was  being  sent  to  set  up  a 
base  camp  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy's 
right  ffank. 

Pfc.  Nlcklow  eniuted  in  the  Marine  Corps 
in  February.  19H. 

"He  aald  he  was  proud  to  be  a  Marine." 
his  stepfather.  Homer  D.  Rodebeaver,  of 
Priendsvllle.  said  last  night. 

"He  guessed  be  bad  a  Job  to  do  and  be 
was  over  there  to  help  In  any  way  he  could." 
Mr.  Rodebeaver  recalled. 

B3«Tcaai  votrxGSTOWN  uNiVBsarrT 

Pfc.  Nlcklow  graduated  from  Northern 
Hlgb  School,  in  Accident.  Md.,  In  June.  1965. 
That  fall  he  entered  Toungstown  University, 
In  Toungstown.  Ohio,  which  he  attended  l^x 
a  semester  before  he  enlisted. 

Mr.  Rodebeaver  said  Pfc.  Nlcklow  plomied 
to  go  back  to  college  when  be  was  discbafged 
from  the  Marine  Corps. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Walter  Nlck- 
low. of  Cumberland:  and  his  mother  and 
stepfather.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodebeaver. 


Mariac  Rehiros  to  Combst,  Dies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  . 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   KAITLAKO 
IN  THE  BODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  I9S7 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Danny  E.  Nlcklow.  of  FrlendsvUle. 
Md..  was  recently  killed  In  combat  In 
Vleinam.  and  I  wish  to  both  commend  his 
courage  and  to  honor  his  memory  by  In- 
cluding the  following  newspaper  article 
In  theRccowi: 


Nike  X  Systea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or  norm  cxaoLmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

d'edneiilay.  March  22.  1967 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  strong  efforts  be  exerted  to 
Umlt  the  damage  to  our  Nation  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  war.  We  have  spent 
*4  billion  developing  an  antlballlscic 
missile  system,  the  Nike  X.  to  protect  our 
military  installations  and  forces  and  our 
cities  from  such  an  attack.  Secretary 
McNamara  estimates  that  the  Nike  X 
system,  now  under  development,  could 
save  70  million  American  lives  during  a 
nuclear  attack  on  the  major  population 
centers  of  the  Nation.  Without  any  de- 
fen.se  against  incoming  ballistic  missiles. 
It  Is  estimated  that  130  miilion  Ameri- 
cans would  perish. 

Yet    Secretary    McNamara    contends 


that  the  best  defense  is  a  good  offenae 
and  supports  tbe  position  that  the 
United  States  should  concentrate  upon 
the  development  and  expansion  of  our 
retaliatory  arsenal  and  capabilities 
rather  than  upon  defense  against  a  sur- 
prise nuclear  attack  upon  this  country. 
To  me.  this  seems  to  say  that  our  Na- 
tion should  concern  Itself  more  with  the 
destruction,  or  at  least  threat  of  de- 
struction of  the  enemy  than  vrlth  the 
protection  of  Its  own  people. 

The  next  major  decision  concerning 
national  defense  should  be  tbe  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  antimissile  defense. 

The  n.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
unanimously  recommended  It  since 
early  In  1965.  Congress  has  supported 
It  since  the  beginning  of  1965.  Public 
opinion  polls  indicate  that  tbe  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people  think  we  should  have  a  defense 
system  which  can  shoot  down  enemy 
missiles. 

Tbe  Russians  reportedly  have  already 
started  construction  of  what  appears  to 
be  an  antlmLsalle  system. 

I  am  encouraged  by  President  John- 
son's recent  announcement  suggesting 
tbe  possibility  of  an  agreement  to  limit 
the  development  of  antlml&sUe  systems 
In  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  until  such  an  agree- 
ment Is  reached  with  Russia  and  all 
other  countries  capable,  or  soon  to  be 
capable  of  launching  missiles  against 
the  United  States.  I  beUeve  that  we 
should  take  steps  now  to  prevent  a  nu- 
clear Pearl  Harbor. 

It  appears  to  me  that  It  Is  lust  as  im- 
portant to  find  ways  to  save  American 
lives  and  prevent  destruction  of  factor- 
ies and  cities  and  military  potential,  as 
to  Increase  our  capability  of  destroying 
an  enemy  nation. 


Importatiaa  of  ritipiao  Faraiworkcn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  cAurocifiA 
IN  THB  HOD6E  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Wednesday.  March  22. 19S7 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  continues  to  be 
plagued  with  a  serious  farm  labor  prob- 
lem- 
Arbitrary  administration  farm  labor 
policies — dictated  by  other  than  agri- 
cultural considerations — have  deprived 
California  farmers  of  the  assistance  of 
supplemental  workers  In  what,  histori- 
cally, had  been  a  mutually  beneficial  ar- 
rangement. 

Recently,  a  proposal  for  employing  the 
services  of  additional  Filipino  farm- 
workers was  brought  to  my  attention. 

The  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Jacaban.  managing  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Bataan  News.  Sacramento,  Calif., 
a  newspaper  of  excellent  Quality  which 
Is  keyed  to  the  Interests  of  FUlplno- 
Americans. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  Interested   persons.  I   Insert   the 
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editorial  In  which  Mr.  Jacaban  described 
hla  proposal  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

It  appears  In  the  December  20.  1966. 
edition  of  the  Bataan  News  under  the 
title,  "Importation  of  Filipino  Farm- 
workers Will  Be  Beneficial  to  Both  the 
United  States  and  Philippines."  and  Its 
full  text  follows; 

IMPOBTATION        0»        FnJPDBO        PaKMWOKKPM 

Wax  Bx  BociKciAt.  TO  Both  the  Vttrrto 

STATIS  AWD  PHUJSTtTfMl 

(By  V.  H.  jBcal»n) 

There  was  k  time  not  too  remote  and  not 
too  tax  back,  lomewbere  between  the  "^O'a  and 
40'«.  when  the  harvesting  of  the  cropa  In 
C&Ufomlft  WM  done  mostly  by  PlHplnoe. 
There  were  Lhcn  approxlm*t«ly  35.000  to 
40.000  FUlplnoe  worklDU  on  the  tarroB, 

Now   there  are   only    10.000  to   16,000   left. 

Tb«re  are  Bereral  facton  why  the  Plllplnoe 
preferred  to  work  In  the  a«rlc\iJtural  Indui- 
try.  One  \a  tliat  they  came  rrom  that  »ec- 
tlon  of  the  PhlUpplnea  where  agriculture  la 
the  only  industry  and  a  way  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. They  were  raised  on  the  farmi.  and  bo 
they  are  accuitomed  to  farm  work.  The 
other  reason  la  there  phencnnenal  dexterity 
and  physical  ntneu  to  the  Jobs  of  harvesting 
the  crops.  They  are  not  too  tall.  heoc«  they 
are  mort  adaptable  to  stoop  labor.  They  are 
most  adept  to  the  harreotlng  of  asparagus. 
\Xm  moBt  strenuous  Job  anywhere.  Anotber 
reaaoa.  Is  bis  mental  adeptoesa  to  the  things 
that  grow:  and  he  loves  outdoor  Jobs. 

AU  in  sJl  tlie  FUiplnos  have  become  the 
beet  farm  workers  seen  In  the  long  history  of 
California  agrtculture.  They  are  faithful  to 
their  Jobs;  they  stay  on  the  Job  until  the 
certain  crop  they  are  working  in  Is  finished. 
They  do  not  carouse;  they  hardly  Indulge  In 
the  use  of  hard  liquor,  which  makes  theita 
very  steady  workers.  They  could  be  relied 
upon  to  show  up  for  work  day  In  and  day  out. 

When  World  War  U  came,  a  large  number 
of  tb«  Filipino  farm  workers  Joined  the 
the  United  8Ut«a  Armed  Forces,  because  of 
their  hlgb  sense  of  patriotism.  During  the 
war,  large  numbers  of  workers  to  man  the 
plants  that  manufacture  weapons  were  in 
critical  demand,  and  so  a  lar^e  number  of 
them  shifted   from   the   farms   to    the   war 

pISAtS. 

The  drafting  of  the  Filipinos  to  the  US. 
Anned  Forces,  their  shlfUng  of  jobs  from 
the  farms  to  the  war  plants,  have  created 
a  chaotic  shortage  of  farm  labor.  And  the 
demand  for  the  production  of  a  much  larger 
amount  of  fooda  and  fibers  to  support  the 
war  effort  had  created  a  demand  of  over 
100.000  farxa  workers.  There  were  then  no 
domestic  farm  workers  available  anywhere 
In  the  land,  so  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  looked  to  Uexlco  In  providing  the 
workers  needed  to  produce  the  foods  that 
were  essentially  needed  to  win  the  war. 

When  the  war  was  over,  there  were  ap- 
proximately ao.ooo  Filipinos  m  California 
who  were  dependent  on  their  bread  and 
butter  on  agriculture.  By  the  time  the  war 
was  over,  the  Filipinos  were  at  the  average 
of  40  to  4S  years. 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed  since  the 
end  of  World  War  IX.  and  the  Filipino  farm 
workers  are  thst  much  older.  The  average 
age  of  our  Filipino  farn\  workers  now  Is  66 
years.  They,  in  spite  of  their  advanced  age, 
are  still  good.  They  are  stin  the  best  farm 
workers  now  found  In  California. 

The  Filipino  farm  worker  Is  highly  skilled 
Be  Is  fast,  and  for  that  reason  he'd  rather 
work  on  a  contract  or  piece  rate  basis.  When 
be  works  at  the  prevailing  piece  rate  basis, 
he  earns  •36.00  to  MO.OO  a  day.  To  us. 
that  is  not  hay  to  sneeze  at.  He  earns  every 
bit  of  It. 

Hie  FUlpino  Is  naturally  clean  in  body 
and  in  habits.  He  Ukes  to  wear  clean 
clothes.     Be  cats  good  substantial  foods,  so 


that  be  keeps  himself  healthy.  The  other 
foreign  workers  usually  buy  otily  work 
clothes  and  work  shoes;  they  do  hardly  buy 
fine  clothes.  They  buy  foods  that  are  con- 
sidered marginal  in  our  American  standard. 
The  Filipino  likes  to  dress  In  fairly  expensive 
clothes.  He  buys  automobiles  and  good 
homes.  His  buying  habits  are  a  great  boon 
to  the  ocMioaiy  of  the  locality  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  located. 

As  shown  by  the  ones  now  In  the  United 
States,  the  FlUplno  Is  a  law-abiding  citizen. 
He  works  hard  and  provides  for  his  family 
to  the  best  of  his  abUtty.  and  for  thst  reason 
youth  delinquency  Is  a  rarity  among  Fili- 
pinos. He  sends  his  children  to  school  with 
the  determined  purpose  of  giving  them  edu- 
cation that  will  take  them  to  the  professions. 
He  takes  an  active  part  in  the  social,  re- 
ligious, and  political  functions  of  the  cocn- 
munlty  he  Uvea  In. 

The  Filipino  farm  workers  that  we  have 
now  In  California  are  too  old  to  do  the  stren- 
uous farm  Jobs.  In  a  few  more  years  they 
wUI  dlaappear  from  the  farms  entirely.  And 
their  disappearance  from  the  farms,  believe 
it  or  not,  will  create  a  shortage  of  qualified 
workers  that  it  will  affect  the  production 
capability  of  the  aertcultural  Industry  In 
California.  Filipinos  for  yean  have  been  the 
bulwark  In  the  harvesting  of  the  crops,  and 
If  they  are  not  going  to  be  replaced  by 
younger  workers  of  the  same  quality  from 
the  Philippines,  the  progress  of  California 
agriculture  will  be  set  back. 

From  the  Information  that  comes  our  way. 
we  understand  that  there  Is  a  large  number 
of  highly  qualified  farm  workers  in  the  Phil- 
ippines who  are  anxious  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  work  on  the  farms.  Our 
source  of  Information  Indicates  that  there 
Is.  tn  fact,  widespread  un-employment  In  the 
Philippines,  and  that  poverty  among  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  Ls  rather  serious. 
The  Filipino  people,  because  they  have 
wholeheartedly  accepted  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  freedom,  are  the  most  loyal  oily 
and  friend  of  the  United  States.  Their  form 
of  government  Is  patterned  after  that  of  the 
United  States,  hence  they  share  with  us  our 
heritage  of  democracy.  Corregldor.  Bataan. 
and  Leyte  are  not  meaningless  words  of  geog- 
raphy in  American  history.  They  are  battle- 
aelds  where  Americans  snd  Filipinos  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  In  defense  of  democ- 
racy. They  are  sacred  grounds  In  which  the 
precious  blood  of  American  and  Filipino  sol- 
diers alike  have  freely  flowed  in  defense 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  Ah.  what  price 
democracy!  We  have  yet  to  see  a  nation  that 
has  sccepted  democracy  body  and  soul  as 
bu  the  Filipinos. 

Another  proof  of  the  Philippines'  loyalty 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedoofi  Is 
Its  sending  lately  troops  to  Vietnam. 
Through  the  years.  In  spite  of  U.S.  neglect 
of  providing  help  to  the  new  and  struggling 
nation,  the  Philippines  has  remained  loyal 
and  a  true  friend.  It  sent  the  Filipino 
troops  to  Vietnam  as  a  help  to  America  to 
stem  the  tide  of  oommuniam.  which  Is  the 
enemy  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Once  more 
American  and  FlUplno  soldiers  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  In  the  defense  of  de- 
mocracy.    What  loyalty! 

Another  disturbing  problem  In  the  Phil- 
ippines that  has  recently  aggravated  the 
many  economic  dilemmas  of  that  struggling 
nation  Is  the  resurgence  of  the  HUK 
BALAHAP3.  This  Is  a  pro-oommunlst  group 
which  has  iMbbed  up  very  recently  ss  a  re- 
sult mainly  of  the  poverty  that  Is  rampant 
In  the  laod-  The  agitations  of  this  com- 
muQlst-led  group  could  be  very  serious  if  the 
poor  people  are  not  given  employment  to 
relieve  their  needs. 

American  could  help  relieve  the  pro-red 
agitation  of  the  poor  people  of  the  Philip' 
pines  by  allowing  some  of  the  un-employed 
people  there  to  come  to  America  and  work 
on    the    California    forms.    They    could    be 


given  the  Jobs  that  our  domestic  workers 
could  not  do.  Because  the  Philippines  is  a 
true  and  loyal  friend  and  ally.  It  Is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  America  will  allow  tht 
highly  qualified  farm  workers  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  great  need  of 
farm  workers  In  California  agriculture.  We 
firmly  believe  that  such  a  friendly  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  win  be  highly  beneficial  to  both 
countries. 

America  needs  the  Philippines;  the  Phil- 
ippines need  America.  They  are  friends  t 
Are  they  not? 


GoTervon  Gcttiaf  AtteatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAtxromxiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Thurs- 
day, March  la,  1997.  edition  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  carried  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Shift  In  PoUtlcal  Power,  Gover- 
nors Getting  Attention."  This  most  ac- 
curately analyzed  the  current  political 
climate  and  Is  a  forecast  of  the  post- 
1968  era.  We  are  seeing  a  resurgence  of 
anti-Federol-control  sentiment  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Thla  l5  reflected  In  the  mall  I  am  re- 
ceiving from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  and. 
as  pointed  out  In  the  editorial,  was  es- 
pecially evident  In  recent  actions  of  the 
new  Republican  Governors. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to 
see  the  attention  being  given  to  our  new 
California  Governor.  Ronald  Fteagan,  as 
I  believe  his  record  to  date  Is  a  preview 
of  the  many  fine  accomplishments  dur- 
ing his  tenure  In  oflBce  which  will  be  in 
the  best  Interesta  of  all  California  citi- 
zens. 

The  editorial  follows: 
■•Reagan— Fast- RaiNO  Stas — Shtftin  Pour- 

tCAL    POWSB aOTXSNORS    OrmMG    ATTENTION 

"When  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kucbel  mode  the 
pilgrimage  from  his  stately  office  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  a  downtown  hotel  suite  to  see  Oov. 
Ronald  Reagan,  It  was  In  a  way  of  recogni- 
tion of  a  shifting  of  political  power. 

"Por  more  than  SO  years  political  power  has 
been  accumulating  In  Washington,  in  the 
Congress  as  weU  as  the  White  House,  with 
states  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on 
Federal  money  and  decisions,  and  govemors 
overshadowed  In  the  national  concern  over 
foreign  aHalrs  and  war. 

"No  governor  has  become  president  since 
Franklin  D.  Roceevelt.  But  of  the  live  men 
most  mentioned  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  president  in  1008.  three  of  them  are 
governors:  Oeorge  Romney  of  Michigan, 
Ronald  Reagan  of  California  and  J.  A.  Rhodes 
of  Ohio. 

"The  other  two  are  Richard  NUon.  former 
vice  president,  and  Sen.  Charles  Percy  of 
Illinois. 

"Governor  Reagan  was  visiting  Washington 
last  week  coincident  with  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

"Every  major  party  figure  appearing  be- 
fore the  DemocraUc  committee  turned  his 
political  fire  on  three  persons:  Romney, 
Nixon  and  Reagan. 

"It  was  an  implied  recognition  of  what  hsd 
become  obvious,  that  Oovemor  Reagan  has 
moved  into  the  front  ranks  of  the  Republl- 
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ooti  Party,  and  must  he  considered  one  of  the 
•big  three.' 

"His  press  oon/erenees  and  appearaooes  In 
Woohlngtoti  In  two  days  received  more  otten- 
Uon  than  the  vialu  at  We*  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  be- 
fore the  Democrats. 

"At  his  press  conference  Mr.  Reagan  sold 
he  might  as  well  formally  state  that  he  Is 
going  to  be  a  'favorite  son'  candidate  for 
president,  to  head  the  California  delegation 
to  the  convention  and  avert  any  Intro-party 
fight. 

"The  Republican  resurgence  began  at  the 
grass-roots  and  the  HMrty  now  holds  3S  gor- 
ernorshlps. 

"These  governors  evidently  do  not  Intend 
to  surrender  any  political  authority.  If  they 
can  help  It,  and  unless  there  Is  a  sudden  and 
unexpec  ted  upewel  1 1  ng  for  one  candidate, 
they  win  have  a  larje  voice  In  the  selection 
of  a  nominee. 

"The  arfiument  that  governors  ore  es- 
sentially provincial,  and  not  acquainted  with 
foreign  affairs,  and  thus  not  qualified  for  the 
presidency,  luggente  thst  governors  don't 
read  the  news. 

The  new  crop  of  Republican  governors  Is 
giving  all  IndlcaUons  of  being  well-informed 
and  articulate. 

"The  Democrat  Party  has  relied  on  the  fed- 
eral treasury  and  eotmomlc  pressure  (o  as- 
sure poUUcol  power.  But  there  ore  Indica- 
tions that  the  voters  are  beginning  to  fear 
federal  power. 

•Political  strength  Is  beglnnlDg  to  return 
to  the  states." 


GOP  Helped  Ratifr  Coasalar  Trcatj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or  nw  TOKK 
TH  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22.  1967 

Mr.  BirrrON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aisle,  who  joined  me  In 
a  position  statement  In  support  of  the 
Consular  Treaty,  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Schenectady  Gazette. 
March  18,  1967.  The  editorial  righUy 
points  out  that  the  proposal  would  not 
have  been  adopted  without  Republican 
support. 

I  know  my  colleagues,  who  signed  the 
above -referred -to  statement,  are  pleased 
that  the  treaty,  which  was  first  proposed 
by  a  Republican  administration  8  years 
ag^o,  was  overwhelmingly  approved  with 
strong  Republican  support  In  the  Senate. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OOP  Helfcd 

President  Johnson  praised  the  Senate 
Thursday  after  It  raU&ed  the  consular  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  aaid.  "The  im- 
pressive vote  for  ratlflcatlon  was  the  product, 
not  only  of  strong  bipartisan  leadenhlp.  but 
also  of  responsible  action  by  the  member- 
ship." 

Since  there  ore  no  congressional  or  presi- 
dential elections  this  week  Mr.  Johnson  can 
afford  to  mention  the  fact  that  Republicans 
played  a  part  la  raaflcadon  of  the  treaty 
which  the  President  has  been  trying  to  get 
for  several  years.  By  the  same  token,  the 
Republicans  can  afford  at  this  time  to  admit 
they  made  possible  the  passage  of  the  Demo- 
crat-sponsored treaty. 

The  treaty  was  approved  06  to  38.  Ap- 
proval by  two  thirds  of  those  voting  was 
needed.  Forty-four  Democrats  voted  for  it 
and  16  voted  against.    Twenty-two  Repub- 


licans voted  for  It,  and  IS  against.  There 
are  M  Democrats  and  80  Republicans  in  the 
Senate.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  voting  Re- 
publicans and  08  per  cent  of  the  voting 
Democr&te  favored  the  pact.  Thus,  there  was 
not  much  difference  between  the  percentage 
of  voting  party  support.  The  Democrat- 
sponsored  proposal  would  not  have  been 
adopted  without  Republican  support.  More 
Democrats  than  Republicans  voted  s^alnst  It. 
It's  possible  that  the  Importance  of  this 
consular  treaty  has  been  .exaggerated-  Never- 
theless. It  has  been  quite  controversial  and 
It  Is  worth  noting  that,  as  In  so  many  other 
coses,  the  Democratic  administration's  suc- 
cess In  getting  Its  legislation  adopted  was 
due  to  Republicans. 


Teeaaffert  aail  the  Draft:  A  CoslroTeny 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALcrosKU 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  March  22, 19$7 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  group  in  the  United  States  Is 
more  affected  by  the  draft  than  our  high 
school  students.  A  r^x>rter  from  the 
Monterey  Park  (Calif. '  Progrefp  recently 
visited  one  of  the  high  schools  In  my 
congressional  district  and  questioned  the 
students  on  how  they  view  the  changes 
in  the  Selective  Service  System  as  re- 
cently proposed  by  President  Johnson. 

I  think  my  colleagues  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  comments  of  these  alert 
and  well-informed  young  people  on  the 
substitution  of  a  lottery  system  for  the 
present  draft  and  the  induction  oS  19- 
yeex-olds  first. 

The  resuHa  of  the  Interview  Is  re- 
printed below: 

TOXMACCBS    AKO    THE    DEATT:     A    CONTOOVSOST 

(Ecrroa's  nots. — The  following  quesUon 
was  asked  ot  Alhambra  High  Schocd  students 
by  Progre«6  oorrespondent  Barbaiu  Cromwell. 
Tlie  answers  reflect  the  deep  thinking  and 
ooncem  ol  our  young  people  oa  this  hlg:hJy 
oontroverolal  subject,  and  furthen  the  linage 
that  the  future  of  the  nation  is  tn  good 
handc.) 

Question:  What  le  your  c^lnion  of  the 
President's  recent  propoeal  to  change  our 
current  draft  system  to  a  lottery,  effective  by 
Jan.  1,  1960.  and  inducUng  19  year  olds  first? 

Jed  Beebe,  senior.  "To  set  up  a  lottery 
would  be  to  deprive  an  Individual  of  what 
ought  to  be  his  right,  the  ngiit  to  be  thought 
about,  and  as  such  the  lottery  Is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  system." 

Mike  Woo.  sophomore.  "A  lottery  Is  not  the 
answer.  The  present  system  does  present 
many  InequlQee  but  certainly  the  lottery 
would  present  as  axAny.  if  not  more. 

**I  sort  of  doubt  the  equity  of  having  any 
kind  of  draft  at  all.  Slavery  Is  Illegal.  As 
Barry  Ooldwater  says,  the  army  should  be 
made  so  derireable  as  to  make  the  draft  un- 
neoeeaary.  About  the  drafting  of  19  year 
olds.  true,  soldiers  will  be  leaving  ooUe^ 
younger,  but  It  is  better  to  disappoint  a 
sophomore  than  a  senior." 

Robert  Chul.  Junior:  "The  recent  proposal 
by  Prerfdent  Johnson  has  two  major  weok- 
neeses.  First  If  we  were  to  adopt  a  universal 
lottery,  many  of  the  most  cap&ble  studenta 
would  be  drafted  Into  the  service,  and  we 
would  not  be  able  to  mAtcb  the  S<ytr1et  Union 
In  the  development  of  many  vltel  sdentlflc 
fields.  Second,  19  year  olds  should  not  be 
drafted  beoauee  a  33  year  old  Is  often  more 
matiue  and  wUl  panic  leas  In  a  crucial  sltuo- 


Barbara  lIcD<»iald.  senior:  "X  dont  feel 
that  a  lottery  would  be  a  successful  or  effi- 
cient meaiu  of  solving  our  draft  need.  If  we 
need  to  use  our  young  people,  those  between 

18  and  33.  the  present  method  of  selection 
Is  sufficient." 

Pom  Stanley,  sophomore:  "I  don't  agree 
with  the  proposal  because  I  believe  the  draft 
ahould  be  abolished.  It  Is  unconstitutional 
and  a  form  of  involuntary  servitude.  A  man 
should  be  able  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
or  not  he  wants  to  give  his  life  for  bis  coun- 
try and  not  have  this  decision  made  for  blm." 

Debbie  Parker.  Junior:  "Right  now  our  sys- 
tem has  many  problems  but  taking  just  19 
year  olds  is  unfair.  What  If  he  Is  In  school 
and  Is  doing  weU?  It  might  Interrupt  his 
whole  future." 

Marianne  Buckmeyer.  Junior:  "The  lottery 
system  might  be  a  good  one  by  the  fact  the 
ones  chosen  would  not  feel  that  they  were 
chosen  by  prejudice  because  of  their  race  or 
what  they  are  In  school." 

BlU  Carmichael,  Junior:  "I  am  against 
anyone  getting  drafted." 

Rod  Telles.  Junior:  "A  draft  lottery  Is  not 
the  answer  to  a  more  popular  draft.  I  be- 
lieve a  young  man.  believing  he  Is  a  man. 
should  serve   In  his  country's  defense.      At 

19  years  It  Is  bard  to  decide  what  you  wUl  do 
in  life.  So  many  of  the  men  who  deteet  the 
draft  are  not  in  college.  If  a  man  has  chosen 
a  life,  and  wishes  to  continue,  I  believe  he 
should  be  granted  a  deferment.  I  think  the 
tottery  would  be  a  bad  more  at  tills  time." 

Chuck  Johnson,  sophomore:  "I'm  against 
the  lottery  system  of  drafting  kids.  If  It 
passes,  any  student,  even  a  top  one.  could  be 
drafted.  Also,  any  other  dope  with  long 
hair  and  placards  about  the  war  In  Vietnam 
could  miss  going  at  all.  I  think  the  kids  who 
are  not  working  should  be  drafted  first.  The 
working  kids  under  3S.  the  students  sterling 
with  lower  grades  first,  and  finally  the  mar- 
ried men.". 

David  Fukusawa.  sophomore:  "Personal- 
ly, I  agree  with  Congress  that  draft  laws 
must  be  revised,  and  redressed .  Perhaps 
the  draft  should  be  abolished,  but  In  any 
case,  the  lottery  would  Intensify  It. 

"The  issue  at  band  is  quality  education. 
With  Reagan's  budget  plans,  education  in 
California  may  plummet.  With  the  Inten- 
sification of  the  draft,  there  will  be  a  further 
disruption  of  the  fine  California  educational 
■ystem." 

Roger  Strong.  Junior:  "I  think  It  would  be 
better  If  a  voluntary  system  was  used.  If 
they  are  going  to  draft  people  they  s!Kould 
get  them  at  18  years  of  age  Instead  of  split- 
ting their  college  years.  A  person  would  be 
ending  his  freshman  year  at  19." 

Jeanne  Oathln.  senior:  "I  think  It's  a  very 
good  idea  because  If  they  take  them  at  the 
age  of  19  they  are  Just  out  of  Blgh  School 
and  have  not  already  sterted  their  plans  Tor 
the  future.  When  they  are  19  they  need 
some  growing  up  to  do  and  the  service  Is  a 
good  place  for  them  to  grow  up." 

Ken  Carter,  sophomore:  "A  man  should 
have  the  right  to  think  rather  than  kllUng 
his  mind  by  firing  a  gun.  I  feel  that  It  Is 
wrong  to  kill,  not  for  a  religious  reason  but 
rather  that  it  is  logically  bod. 

"I  would  not  sacriflcc  my  mind  for  my 
country  so  It  would  do  no  good  to  draft  me. 
I  am  in  favor  of  abolishment  of  the  Involun- 
tary service  (draft),  but  since  our  great 
father  In  Washington  says  it  Is  out,  I  think 
we  should  definitely  not  strengthen  It  as 
this  proposal  does.  As  it  Is.  on  a  student 
deferment.  I  can  spend  my  time  In  college 
rather  than  in  Jail  for  treason ." 

C.  Van  Devente.  senior:  "Great." 

Chuck  Jennings,  senior:  "It's  great.  It 
will  keep  the  19  yean  olds  out  of  trouble 
and  give  them  something  to  do." 

Greg  Altkens.  Junior:  "The  lottery  has 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Is  It 
not  true  that  19  years  old  U  a  little  young? 

"J  think  a  lottery,  a  more  tough-luck  kind 
of  propoel  Uon  would  be  fairer  than  the 
draft. 
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"Why  pull  studenta  out  of  coUeg*  \o  dla 
In  Vlecnam?  I  think  those  people  alreftdj 
out  on  %  Job  would  b«  better  able  to  fftc* 
■ItuAtlone. 

"TheT  have  already  faced  many  ordeala 
to  Just  finding  a  Job.  I  think  tb*  draft  U 
not  ■uocesBfxil.  a  lottet7  could  be  a  loluUon." 

Irene  Homftnalta..  Junior:  "1  think  the  lot- 
tery wouldn't  be  too  good  since  right  now 
the  syBtem  tsnt  doing  too  bad.  If  it 
changes.  It  might  become  worse.  I  do  think 
it  would  be  good  to  start  with  19  year  olds 
first  ' 


Berlin  Rcifms  u  New  Eaclud  Scholastic 
let  Hockey  Chanpion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or    NEW    RAMPSIUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  22. 1967 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  accomplishments 
of  the  ice  hockey  team  representing  Ber- 
lin, N.H..  High  School. 

Last  week,  Berlin  became  only  the 
second  New  Hampshire  school  In  the 
long  history  of  the  event  to  capture  the 
New  England  in  tersch  elastic  hockey 
championship  when  it  defeated  St.  Dom- 
inic of  Lewiston.  Maine,  in  an  overtime 
game  at  Providence,  RJ. 

Not  since  1957,  when  Notre  Dame  High 
School — also  from  Berlin — prevailed,  had 
a  New  Hampshire  team  won  the  coveted 
New  England  crown.  Only  last  year, 
Berlin  High  had  come  as  close  as  any 
Granite  State  team,  when  It  reached  the 
finals  but  lost  In  an  unprecedented  six- 
overtime  game  to  the  same  St.  Dominic 
team  it  defeated  this  year. 

The  city  of  Berlin  has  long  been  one 
of  the  centers  of  Ice  hockey  in  the  United 
States.  Its  scholastic  teams.  Berlin  High 
School  or  Notre  Dame  High  School,  have 
won  the  State  championship  for  21  con- 
secutive years.  It  Is  represented  by  the 
Berlin  Maroons,  one  of  the  top  amateur 
teams  in  the  northeast.  Its  youngsters 
learn  to  skate  almost  as  soon  as  they 
walk  and  participate  with  enthusiasm  in 
Junior  and  grade  school  leagues. 

Thus  it  la  fitting  that  Berlin  High 
has  returned  the  New  England  title  to 
that  city  afte^-  an  absence  of  10  years. 
I  Join  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  the 
Slate  in  saluting  Coach  Marcel  Morency 
and  his  outstanding  team  and  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  from 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader  which  so 
aptly  described  their  feat.  The  article, 
by  sportswriter  Ty  Abate,  follows: 

MOSENCT   PKAISES   MOUKTAZItseKa — HONOK 

BotLJM  BiCH  HociucT  Team 

(By  Ty  Abate) 

Brst-iN. — It  was  only  fitting  that  studenta 
and  members  of  the  faculty  staged  a  spedml 
tribute  during  an  assembly  at  the  BerUn 
High  School  yesterday  where  Ita  hockey  team, 
winner  of  the  New  England  Schoolboy  Ice 
championship  was  feted. 

Coach  Marcel  Morency  and  his  Moun- 
taineers received  more  than  a  few  lua^ 
cheers  when  they  returned  home  from  Prorl- 
dence.  RJ..  where  It  whipped  an  arch  enemy. 
St.  Ciominlc  of  Lewiston.  Me..  3-3.  In  an  over- 
time session. 

After  trimming  Cranston  XMt  of  Bhods 


Island  3-1  in  the  semi-final  round,  the  »toun- 
talneers  had  to  go  ail  out  to  defoAt  St.  dom's 
with  Fran  Correau  slapping  in  a  rebound 
si ter  a  "ig^Hng  shot  on  goal  by  Andy  Dea- 
Roberts,  the  winning  goal  came  at  4:M  In 
overtime. 

BerUn  thus  became  the  second  New  Hamp- 
shire school  to  win  a  New  Kngland  cham- 
pionship. Notre  Dame  of  Berlin  turned  the 
trick  back  In  1957. 

The  school  received  an  added  honor  when 
Its  Roger  Le  Tourneau  was  awarded  the  moet 
valuable  player  honor  for  the  entire  tourna- 
ment. 

When  it  comes  to  winning  New  Hampshire 
title*.  BerUn  is  no  stranger  to  the  winner's 
circle.  It  won  the- Granite  Slate  title  in  1966. 
64  and  «3. 

Before  1963.  Notre  Dame  had  16  straight 
championships  unUl  BerUn  broke  the  spell. 
ND  also  won  It  In  1965. 

Yesterday  1,600  students  came  up  with  a 
screemlng  welcome  for  Its  heroes. 

It  was  almost  as  big  a  celebration  as  what 
took  place  on  Sunday. 

Upon  returning  from  Providence  with  the 
championship,  the  entire  town  turned  out  to 
meet  the  champs.  They  were  piled  on  to  a 
firetruck  and  paraded  up  main  street  to  the 
Notre  Pa  me  Arena  where  the  cities  dlgna- 
tarles  took  part  in  honoring  the  champs. 

Later  It  was  a  buffet  at  the  Chalet  and 
more  cheers. 

And  many  more  banquet  honors  are 
planned. 

Through  tt  all.  Ooech  Morency  beamed 
approval.  ■'They  are  a  fantastic  bunch."  a&ld 
the  coach  of  his  players.  "They  never  quit. 
•The  last  two  games  were  like  a  fairy  tale 
for  us.  Roger  LeTourneau.  our  CanadUn 
ace.  scored  hts  40th  and  4lat  goals  of  the 
Benson  Friday  to  beat  Cranston  and  then  tied 
it  up  with  34  seconds  to  go  against  St.  Dom's 
on  Satijrdsy- 

"And  what  a  defense  the  boys  threw  up 
In  that  overtime  in  the  chaiiy>Ionahlp  game. 
St.  Dom's  did  not  get  a  shot  and  then  Pran 
Carreau  won  it  for  us. 

■■Yet.  I'm  awful  proud  of  the  way  the 
boys  kept  conning  back,  tbey  never  quit  on 
themselves,  that  is  a  mark  of  a  true  cham- 
pion.   Yea.  I  am  delightfully  happy." 

Morency,  attended  UNH  and  then  went  on 
to  Keene  State  where  be  graduated  in  1060. 
He  became  bead  coach  last  year  and  with 
a  15-10-1  record  won  the  state  championship. 
This  year.  In  his  second  season  he  outdid 
himself,  as  Berlin  waa  23-6-0.  winning  the 
district,  state  and  then  Northern  New  Eng- 
land championship. 

Re  baa  reason  to  be  proud. 
Morency  also  spoke  highly  of  Andy  Dee 
Roberts.  31  goals;  Danny  Roimey.  23  goals; 
captain  Mike  Belanger  who  waa  hurt  Friday 
and  oould  not  play  Saturday:  Carreau.  Le 
Tourneau,  Joey  Keams.  Chris  Leasard  and 
Ron  Bouchard. 

As  for  goalie.  Bon  VUleneuve  he  said.  "He's 
my  all  star,  he  allowed  an  average  of  only 
two  goals  per  game  all  season  long  while  we 
averaged  6.6  goals.  Ron  was  a  big  spark 
for  us." 

He  went  on  to  say  be  wUl  lose  aeven  stars 
through  graduation  but  still  thinks  he  will 
be  strong  In  1967-68. 

But  this  Is  no  Ume  to  worry  about  next 
year,  there  ia  a  lot  of  celebrating  to  tw  done. 


Ington  Post  Is  excellent.  I  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country  a  careful  reading  and  study  of 
this  timely  editorial: 

Path  to  Pbacs 

Disclosure  by  Hanoi  of  the  President  John- 
son peace  propoeal  and  the  rejection  of  it  by 
President  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  Is  discouraging.  It 
is  discouraging  t>ecaus«  it  reveala  that  the 
United  States  offered,  and  North  Vietnam  re- 
jeoted,  proposals  as  conciliatory  as  any  bel- 
ligerent government  could  be  expected  to 
offer  while  sUU  able  to  fight.  It  Is  discour- 
aging because  it  cut  off  one  more  channel  of 
communication  and  ralaed  the  pnwpect  that 
further  peace  tenders  will  be  similarly  used 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  response  is  a  character- 
istic piece  of  Communist  provocation,  abuse 
and  Insult,  culminating  in  the  suggestion 
that  Hanoi  has  the  support  of  "broad  sec- 
tions of  the  American  people." 

Disappointing  aa  the  results  have  been,  if 
and  when  there  Is  any  peace.  It  wiU  doubtless 
proceed  from  some  such  unpubUciied  ex- 
change of  views.  The  way  for  more  such  ex- 
chAnges  must  be  left  open.  Meanwhile,  such 
delicate  maneuvers  should  not  be  Imperiled 
and  handicapped  by  the  sort  of  volunteer 
efforts  that  went  on  while  these  negotiations 
were  under  way.  The  President  deserves 
great  credit  for  stoically  accepting  a  lot  of 
criticism  that  he  might  readily  have  rebuffed 
by  disclosing  the  peace-making  efforta  on 
which  he  was  embarked.  It  U  to  be  hoped 
that  this  circumstance  will  Induce  a  little  re- 
straint In  his  critics  hereafter. 

The  wlseet  thing  the  President  has  said  of 
the  war  is  that  It  is  "not  amenable  to  spec- 
tacular programs  or  easy  solutions."  Grand- 
stand diplomatic  efforts  and  gee-whix  mili- 
tary tactlca  are  to  be  discouraged.  North 
Vietnam  does  not  now  seem  Inclined  to  erlve 
up  lis  conquest  of  South  Vietnam.  1!  It  ever 
does  give  it  up.  It  wUl  be  because  the  United 
SUtes  and  Its  alUea  have  mode  infUtratlon 
futile,  guerrilla  warfare  ineffectual  and  sub- 
version unaT-alllng  while  they  have  encour- 
aged the  South  Vietnamese  to  establish  a 
civilian  government  that  can  command  the 
loyalty  of  ita  friends  and  the  respect  of  Its 
neighbors. 

Let  those  who  wish  for  peace  imlte  in  this 
effort.  There  is  UtUe  present  prospect  of 
getting  it  any  other  way. 


Path  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aoirrB  cabolima 
m  THE  HOtiaB  OP  RZPHKSmrTATTVBS 

Weinaday,  March  22. 1967 
Ur.  DOBN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  !ollow- 
tag  editorial  from  this  morrdng's  Waah- 
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Ralph  McGill  Diioiuei  the  Why  of  Africa 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MXMNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  March  22.  2967 
Mr.  FRASER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  dls- 
tlngtiished    American    editor    and    cor- 
respondent. Ralph  McOUl.  recently  de- 
scribed the  Importance  of  Africa  to  this 
country  In  an  article  written  for  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  from  Ghana  where  he 
Is    now    traveling.     Mr.    McGlll    notes, 
quite  properly  I  believe,  that  we  tend  to 
neglect  the  day-by-day  development*  in 
Africa.    We  pay  attention  to  that  Im- 
portant continent  only   when   a  crisis 
brings  It  to  our  attention.     Significant 
changes  are  coming  to  Africa  and  their 
effects  are  important  to  America,  he  con- 
cludes.    His  article  follows: 
Thb  WaT  or  AraiCA 
(By  Ralph  McQlU) 
NoTKs  FaoM  Ghana. — One  of  the  problems 
of  the  inlormatloD  media,  newypapera,  TV 


snd  radio,  is  that  much  of  what  we  do  resem- 
bles answering  Ore  alarm  bi^le.  In  between 
bells  we  do  not  always  prepare  the  public 
for  the  next  ringing,  or.  indeed,  explain  why 
the  alarm  went  off  at  all. 

Africa,  for  example,  la  In  the  news  when 
there  ia  revolt  in  the  Congo,  or  when  the 
Communist  nations  move  in  to  build  a  cot- 
ton mill,  or  subvert  a  government.  But  what 
about  Africa  now! 

Ghana  only  a  little  mure  than  a  year  ago 
Joyously  greeted  an  army  coup  that  rid  the 
nation  of  Kwame  Nkrumah.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant, brittle  man  with  a  psychotic  yearning 
for  power  and  a  cult  of  personality  worship. 
It  waa  a  popular  coup.  I  had  not  seen  Ghana 
since  1963.  At  that  time  a  huge  dam  on  the 
Volta  River  was  under  oonstrucUon.  Here 
s^m.  In  early  1967.  for  a  quick  look,  I  saw 
one  of  the  moet  modern  aluminum  mills 
m  the  world  turning  out  the  finished  product 
with  electric  power  generated  Irom  that  dam. 
The  dam  was  built  with  a  consortium  of 
financing,  with  the  Kaiaer  Company  of  Amer- 
ica providing  management  and  operational 
direction. 

HtTCC  OKBTS 

Ghana,  agriculturally  poor,  was  left  with 
huge  debts  because  of  the  corruption  and 
grandiose  prestige  projects  of  Nkrumah.  An 
Impoalng  steel  mUl  stands  idle.  Vast  con- 
crete silos  for  storing  cocoa,  which  ferments 
In  heat,  crack  and  break. 

But  Ghana  Is  a  country  of  fine,  friendly 
people.  It.  along  with  the  rest  of  Africa, 
is  developing  slowly,  painfully.  She  has  a 
chance  to  make  it. 

For  a  long  time  the  United  States  neglected 
Africa.  It  had  been  largely  a  sphere  of  Eu- 
ropean colonists  and  Interests.  Many  Amer- 
icana asked,  and  still  ask.  "Why  Africa?" 
Americans  have  grown  up  on  Tarzan  films, 
missionary  stories  of  cannibals,  witch  doc- 
tors, and.  In  later  years,  the  sensational 
novels  of  the  late  Robert  Ruark. 

Africa  is  three  and  a  half  times  the  size 
of  the  United  States.  The  U^..  all  of  Europe. 
the  huge  subconUnent  of  India,  and  many  of 
the  world's  large  Island  groups  could  be 
placed  within  Its  limits.  It  has  enough  rivers 
to  produce  electric  power  to  energize  much 
of  the  world'a  industries.  It  produces  75  of 
the  wiK-ld's  80  moet  Important  minerals. 
Only  a  fracUon  of  its  resources  have  been 
mapped.  That  there  Is  enough  iron  ore  to 
supply  the  world's  mills  for  a  generation  is 
a  safe  estimate  of  thla  one  reaource.  Vast 
amount  of  bauxite  ores  exist  In  West  Africa. 

Africa,  then,  will  not  be  "let  alone."  She 
wants  to  develop  along  her  own  lines  .  .  . 
find  her  own  paths  to  democracy.  She  doea 
not  want  to  be  rid  of  one  set  of  colonial 
masters  and  take  on  either  the  Russians. 
Chinese,  or  Americans  In  their  place-  But 
here  and  there  are  the  ominous  algns.  Some 
leaders  succimib  to  the  politics  of  frustra- 
Uon.  Tbey  turn  to  Eastern  blandlshmenu. 
Others  take  what  they  can  get  from  any  who 
offer  and  still  watch  the  gap  widen  between 
what  they  can  do  and  can't. 

If  the  "West"  does  not  win  Africa  to  some 
African  form  of  democratic  process  It  will  be 
because  of  blindness  aiK]  a  lack  of  flexibility 
In  decision  and  action.  Western  technology 
r>nd  Industrial  miracles  arc  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  and  the  next  generation  in  most  of 
.Africa.  Ghana,  as  illustraclon.  depends  heav- 
ily on  cocoa.  We  guarantee  our  own  farmers 
In  America  a  base  price  under  major  com- 
modities. It  would  be  cheaper  than  "aid" 
to  put  a  floor  under  Ghananian  cocoa  and  let 
thorn  buy  what  they  need.  But  maybe  this 
Is  too  simple. 

At  any  rate,  Africa— huge,  richer  than  any 
conunent  left  in  the  world — is  very  much 
with  us.  Much  of  the  future  of  American 
children  today  Is  tied  up  in  how  well  the  de- 
veloping countries  "develc^." 


A  Tecoacer*!  Son^*tio*>  ^^  Prooioluc 
Brotherkood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    WXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8.  1967 
Mr.  ROBISON  Mr  Speaker.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Chemung  County,  N.Y..  Com- 
mission on  Human  Relations,  in  connec- 
tion with  Natlonid  Brotherhood  Week 
sixtnsored  a  countywide  essay  contest 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Six  essays  were  chosen  for  awards. 
One  of  them  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention and  I  feel  It  shows  a  remarkable 
degree  of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  He  is  Daniel  Roemmelt.  a  stu- 
dent at  St.  Mary  Our  Mother  School. 
Horseheads,  N.Y.  He  makes  some  very 
warming  suggestions  as  to  how  teen- 
agers and  young  adults  can  help  foster 
true  feelings  of  brotherhood  in  them- 
selves and  in  others  of  their  age.  during 
those  very  Important  formative  years. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that,  with  enough  young  people  like 
Daniel  Roemmelt.  the  racial  problems 
and  tensions  which  now  beset  our  society 
will  be  eased  and  go  on  to  solution  in  the 
years  to  come.    Daniel's  essay  follows: 

BaOTHcaHOOD  in  the  Woaui 
(By  Daniel  Roemmelt t 

We  have  aU  seen  with  sorrow  the  riots 
in  our  cities.  Racial  problems  have  been 
nursed  and  continue  to  grow.  We  are  faced 
with  the  depressing  problems  of  po%'erty. 
Joblessness  and  dlscrlmlnutlou  agalnet  other 
races. 

But  we  note  with  Joy  the  progress  and  good 
deeds  that  aome  people  are  doing  to  help 
mankind. 

In  Viet  Nam  there  Is  real  brotherhood, 
these  boys  have  gone  to  war  to  save  the 
Vietnamese  from  the  grip  of  CommuntEm. 
These  boys,  when  the  chips  are  down,  don't 
worry  about  the  color  of  a  man's  skin.  When 
they  are  on  the  battle  front  they  don't  ask 
whether  the  man  beside  them^  la  Catholic 
or  Jew,  Negro  or  White,  college  graduate  or 
high  school  drc^>out.  They  aek  only  one 
thing,  that  he  be  a  man  and  do  his  Job. 

Then,  there  are  people  who  Join  the  Peace 
Corps.  Some  go  to  Peru  to  broadcast  reli- 
gion and  ideas  for  better  Uvlng  to  thousands 
of  Peruvian  people  living  in  the  mountains. 
Wherever  they  go  they  try  to  alleviate  ignor- 
ance and  hopeless  fear  and  help  all  people. 

Tliere  are  people  giving  up  their  time  to 
teach  retarded  or  handicapped  children  to 
read  and  write.  Some  volunteers  to  go  to 
deprived  areas  to  teach  axid  help  poverty 
stricken  people. 

People  are  searching  through  their  ward- 
robes for  something  they  don't  need  and 
wear  to  give  to  someone  else  who  can  make 
good  use  of  these  clothes. 

Some  are  visiting  the  hospital  and  trying 
to  cheer  up  someone  who  no  one  else  would 
have  visited. 

We  can't  go  to  Viet  Nam  or  Join  the  Peace 
Corps  yet.  but  there  are  things  young  adults 
can  do  too! 

We  can  go  down  the  street  and  help  a 
Negro  boy,  our  age,  who  no  one  else  wUl  pay 
attention  to.  with  homework  or  his  small 
problems.  Maybe  he  never  goes  anywhere, 
how  about  asking  him  to  go  with  your 
family  on  a  picnic? 


We  oould  help  a  new  family,  who  moves 
Into  our  community  get  their  house  settled. 

Or  maybe  there  is  a  disabled  woman,  who 
needs  some  help.  How  about  mowing  her 
lawn  or  trimming  buahee  or  run  an  errand 
few  her?  Tou  are  doing  a  corporal  work  of 
mercy  for  one  in  need.  The  joy  a  kind  act 
glvee  is  enough  recompense 

Does  your  community  need  beautifying? 
We  could  get  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether and  get  to  work  at  planting  flowers  or 
helping  keep  the  grounds  clean  and  neat 
so  it  will  be  a  better  place  to  Uve  in. 

There  are  thouaands  of  tiaeful.  brotherly 
thlzigs  young  teenagers  can  do.  for  not  only 
Brotherhood  Week,  but  the  whole  year 
through.  If  we  want  to  prevent  disorder, 
chacw  and  racial  problems  from  developing 
we  have  to  be  firvt  to  try  to  stop  them  Our 
example  of  love,  towards  all.  may  influence 
adults  and  mske  them  realise  how  futile 
envy,  jealousy  and  hatred  are.  "Blessed  are 
the  Peacemakers!"  Peace  and  understanding 
among  brothers  comes  from  helpful  com- 
munity living.  We  can  be  our  "brother's 
keeper"  by  respecting  him  as  an  Individual, 
treating  him  with  Jtutice  and  charity.  Dur- 
ing this  fpeclal  week  we  should  reallBp  that 
all  men  were  created  equal,  should  share  the 
same  right*  and  that  the  doors  of  opportu- 
nity should  be  opened  equally  to  all  regard- 
leas  of  color,  creed  or  race. 


Enerceacy  Staike  KH 
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or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  ruoama 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  16.  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  all  know,  work  stoppages  In  the 
transportation  industry  create  problems 
In  which  the  public  has  a  strong  and 
direct  interest.  The  airline  strike  last 
year  serves  notice  on  us  that  this  matter 
could  arise  again  at  any  time,  and  that 
we  would  do  well  to  reconsider  the  law 
governing  such  disputes. 

In  the  Washington  Post  last  week, 
there  appeared  an  editorial  explaining 
the  efforts  of  one  of  our  colleagues.  J.  J. 
PicKLK.  Mr.  Pickle's  bill.  H.R.  5638. 
deals  with  work  stoppages  in  the  trans- 
portation field,  and  I  feel  that  the  edi- 
torial Is  very  thought  provoking  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
titled  "EmerBcncy  Strike  Bill."  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  on  March  17. 
1067.  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccosd: 

EuKBCENCT  SraiKE  Brix 
It  U  gratifying  to  see  that  Uie  problem  of 
emergencies  resulting  tpixn  strikes  U  getting 
aome  thoughtful  attention  this  year,  at  least 
In  the  tranaportatlon  field.  Representative 
J.  J.  Pickle  of  Texas  has  introduced  a  WU 
that  would  subatantlBlly  modify  the  proce- 
dures under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Mr. 
Pickle  recognizes  the  need  for  additional 
power  in  the  Government  to  cope  with  these 
situations  and  seeks  to  provide  it  with  a 
minimum  impingement  upon  free  collective 
bargaining. 

Under  his  bill  the  Mediation  Board  would 
notify  the  President  if.  in  its  judgment,  a 
dl^>ute  between  a  railroad  or  airline  and  lla 
employes  should  threaten  to  deprive  sny  sec- 
tioD  of  the  country  oi  easenclal  traosporta- 
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Uoo  mrv\cm.  Tb«  PrMldent  would  then  hare 
&  ctMMce  o^  proc«dur«B.  He  could  ».ppotnt  kxx 
emergency  boaxiS  or  *  spedAl  boArd  to  Investi- 
gate tbe  dispute.  If  he  iboiild  prefer  tlie 
eoiergenc;  bo*rd  route,  be  oould  direct  the 
board  to  ouUlne  the  f&cte  behind  the  dispute 
•jod  to  nuJce  reconunend&Uoni  for  a.  je^le- 
ment  vtthin  a  period  of  80  days,  with  the 
rlfht  to  extend  the  period  for  another  60 
days. 

Work  would  continue  during  that  time  and 
for  30  days  thoreafKr.  If  no  settlement  bad 
been  reached  at  the  end  o*  the  "cooUng-off 
period,"  the  Preeldent  could  aend  the  report 
to  Oongreae  and  a»k  for  legi£tatlaa;  or  he 
oould  put  the  working  conditions  recom- 
mended by  the  board  into  effect  for  up  to  130 
days,  to  allow  further  time  for  a  settlement; 
or  he  oould  notify  the  parties  of  his  intention. 
to  name  a  special  board.  This  would  be  a 
lact-reaon  measure  looking  toward  arbitra- 
tion. The  parties  would  then  have  10  days 
to  teC  up  their  own  board  to  make  a  final  and 
binding  arbitration  of  the  dispute.  If  they 
ehould  fall  to  do  bo.  the  President  would 
name  an  arbitration  board  of  three,  with  one 
repreeentatlve  of  each  side  and  a  public  mem- 
ber. Its  dedelon  would  be  final  and  binding 
for  not  longer  than  two  years,  subject  only 
to  an  appeal  to  Uie  court*  grounded  on  fraud 
or  violation  of  the  law  or  the  Constitution. 

Elaborate  though  It  Is.  this  formula  has 
many  virtues.  It  would  extend  the  periods 
of  mediation  If  neoeasary.  It  would  open  a 
variety  of  routea  to  a  solution,  thus  allowing 
flexibility  tn  meeUng  different  sltu.itlona  and 
Intensifying  pressure  for  sKreement  because 
of  the  uncertainty  u  to  which  route  might  be 
cbooen.  It  would  discourage  employer  pro- 
crastination for  the  aake  of  csontlnulng  the 
fftatiis  quo  by  putting  Into  effect  the  emer- 
gency board's  recommendations.  If  the  Preal- 
dent  so  ordered.  Finally,  It  would  oome  to 
compuleory  arbitration  only  If  all  else  failed 
to  protect  tbe  public  Interest  in  oontlnued 
operation  of  the  transportation  aystem. 

Of  course,  any  system  that  may  be  adopted 
abould  extend  beyond  raliroads  and  airlines 
to  other  industries  In  which  continuous  op- 
eration la  eeaentlal  to  the  pubhc  Interest. 
But  there  may  be  some  ad^'antagea  In  moving 
one  step  at  a  time.  The  hopeful  thing  about 
this  bill  Is  that  It  may  provide  a  foundation 
on  which  the  Administration  can  base  its  own 
request  for  legislation.  The  recommenda- 
tions on  this  subject  procaLsed  by  the  White 
House  seme  14  months  ago  have  not  yet  been 
forthcoming.  If  the  President's  experts  are 
still  at  odds  among  thetneelves,  he  oould  at 
lesA  commend  to  Congresa  the  thoughtful 
work  of  Mr.  Fickle. 


for  uft  as  gu&rdianjs  of  tbe  public  Interest 
and.  under  leave  to  extmd  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  article  Included 
under  my  extension  of  remarka. 
Nbw  Kick — Stamps  With  Thob  LSD 

Police  early  today  smashed  what  tbey  nUd 
was  a  "neighborhood  dope  ring,"  that  lued 
tbe  word-of-mouth  business  slogan  "get 
your  kicks  with  trading  stamps." 

Flalnsclotheamen  Louis  Plcolo.  Jack  Lan- 
dau and  John  Zarzano  broke  Into  an  apart- 
ment at  173  Proepect  Park  W.  They  said 
eight  persons,  one  a  woman,  tried  to  See  via 
the  ground-level   windows.     All  were  seized. 

Police  Bald  a  search  of  the  apartment 
turned  up  a  number  of  one-ounce  glasalne 
packages  of  marijuana,  each  with  10  trad- 
ing stamps  attached.  Also  found  wss  a 
"large  quantity"  of  sugar  pills  said  to  have 
been  treated  with  the  halluclgen  drug  LSD, 
"drying"  In  the  window. 

The  suspects  were  taken  to  the  Fifth  Ave. 
station,  Brooklyn. 
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Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
Americans  reall2e  how  trading  stamps 
have  wormed  their  way  Into  the  fabric 
of  our  society.  The  lure  of  a  mythical 
something  for  nothing  has  many  ctHi- 
sumers  addicted  to  stamp  collection. 

Even  though  I  realize  how  pervasive, 
and  how  erroneous,  this  myth  has  be- 
come. I  was  both  surprised  and  amused 
to  read  In  the  March  21  World  Telegram 
that  now  d<^>e  rings  are  giving  stamps 
with  their  marihuana.  This  La  double 
addiction.  The  situation  is  ludlcroiis 
but  the  comedy  Is  laced  with  a  message 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  so  ele- 
quenily  stales  the  need  to  examine  our 
posture  as  regards  crime  In  the  United 
States,  I  felt  constrained  to  call  it  to  your 
attention : 

(From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Feb.   IB,  1967] 

Sconrva  Dccana  Risk  in  Ckimk 

(By  Oeorge  P.  Miller i 

It  Is  high  time  we  started  protecting  our- 
selves against  ourselvea. 

As  tbe  most  afBuent  society  In  the  world, 
the  United  States  can  also  claim  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  perhaps  the  most  law- 
lees  nation.  Known  murdera  now  number 
more  than  9.000  a  year,  about  one  every  hour 
of  the  day.  We  are  probably  more  safe  in 
any  of  the  so-called  free  nations  of  the  world 
than  we  are  in  our*. 

Fmnce  and  Japan  have  murder  rates  less 
than  a  third  of  ours;  Italy  less  than  a  fifth. 
England  only  a  seventh,  and  the  Netberlanda 
about  only  a  sixteenth.  Tbe  fact  that  we  are 
involved  in  breaking  the  law  la  apparent 
when  we  realize  that  Industry  authorltlee 
estimate  that  more  than  S3  trillion  worth  ot 
goods  will  be  stolen  from  department  stores, 
supermarkets,  and  other  retail  outlets  in 
1966. 

Tbe  most  disheartening  disclosure  by  sur- 
veys Is  that  many  employes  participate  In 
stealing  from  their  employers.  We  could  go 
on  with  other  statistics  that  are  frightening 
concerning  burglaries,  holdup*,  vandalism. 
and  car  thefts.  This  Is  not  necessary,  the 
problem  Is  well  known. 

As  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  we  have 
fallen  Into  a  trap  by  thinking  that  we  can 
solve  most  of  our  problems  with  money.  As 
Important  as  money  is.  It  is  never  the  total 
solution.  Alone  and  without  personal  con- 
cern and  action,  money  beoomee  a  means  and 
not  a  way  to  the  solution  to  our  problems  of 
today's  society.  If  we  are  to  suppress  crime, 
we  need  to  become  personally  Involved  In  Ita 
solution.  No  society  has  ever  changed  Its 
course  without  the  action  of  Individuals. 

We  will  not  solve  our  problems  by  doubting 
the  numb«r  of  our  law  enforcement  olScen. 
Ws  need  to  first  gin  them  the  "tools'  to 
work  with.    Ws  have  "hamstruof^  them  with 


laws  on  top  of  laws.  This  ends  in  frustration 
and  lack  of  action.  Our  law-making  bodies 
and  courts  need  to  take  an  all  Inclusive  look 
and  codify  the  authority  and  the  rote  of  our 
law  enforcement  officers  in  protecting  our 
lives  and  property.  Most  of  us  do  not  realize 
their  limitations  In  the  suppreaelon  of  crime. 
We  do  not  communicate  face  to  face  with  our 
law  enforcement  officers  as  to  why  their  role 
is  limited  by  laws  that  are  out  of  date  and  do 
not  apply  In  this  space  age. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  tells  us  that  "we  have  sub- 
stituted self  Indulgence  and  pleasure  for  re- 
sponsibility and  respect  for  law  and  author- 
ity." This  Is  a  serious  Indictment-  RlghU 
and  responsibilities  are  Inseparable,  for  every 
right  there  Is  a  responsibility.  Without  ac- 
ceptance of  our  Individual  reaponslbUlty,  we 
will  do  away  with  our  rlghu.  All  of  us 
desire  Justice,  whl^h  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  thing  as  law.  Probably  the  best  defini- 
tion of  Justice  was  given  by  Solon,  the  Athe- 
nian legislator,  who  pointed  out  that  Justice 
was  never  fully  established  until  each  man 
felt  that  a  wrong  done  to  another  was  s 
wrong  done  to  himself. 

We  have  abused  the  ball  bond  system 
which  orlginoJly  intended  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  the  accused  to  gather  evidence 
for  hie  defense.  The  present  concept  seems 
to  allow  the  alleged  violator  to  repeat  tbe 
offense  whUe  out  on  ball.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  bring  the  alleged  violator.  If 
he  again  breaks  tbe  law,  to  trial  Immediately 
on  the  first  offense  without  providing  op- 
portunlty  for  additional  violations. 

It  has  been  suggested  for  many  years  that 
Arizona  adopt  the  "Missouri  Plan"  for  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  our  Judiciary. 
Others  feel  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion plan  for  selection,  appointment  and  re- 
moval from  office  should  be  adopted  in  Ari- 
Eona.  Judges  themselves  seem  to  be  in 
agreement  that  we  need  to  dignify  the  office. 
further  remove  It  from  politics.  Improve  the 
security  and  provide  safeguards  for  removal 
from  office  for  Incompetence. 

A  get  tough  policy  in  the  treatment  of  of- 
fenders must  be  tempered  with  our  humane 
compassion  for  our  feUowmen.  Tet.  we 
should  make  sure  that  we  are  not  encotu^g- 
Ing  those  who  break  the  law  by  letting  them 
get  off  too  easily.  Why  should  we  not  take 
away  a  driver's  Ucense  from  any  Juvenile  or 
adult  who  ts  guUty  of  stealing  an  automo- 
bile? Why  do  we  continue  to  provide  them 
with  legal  moblUty  of  pursuing  illegal  activi- 
ties? 

Certainly  we  must  continue  to  Improve  the 
working  Dondltlons.  pay  scale  and  equitable 
retirement  of  our  law  enforcement  personnel. 
In  today's  competition  for  manpower  by 
business.  Industry,  labor,  and  the  professions, 
we  must  either  reach  up  or  settle  for  less 
with  the  realization  that  ball  a  loaf  may  be 
worse  than  none. 

In  spite  or  tbe  clouds,  there  are  rays  of 
Bunahine  that  oome  through  to  give  us  hope. 
Our  churches,  our  schools,  our  pnrents.  our 
children,  our  character  building  and  other 
agencies,  and  our  leaders  In  government  and 
society  are.  for  the  most  port,  contributing 
to  the  moral  fiber  of  our  nation.  We  need 
to  redouble  our  efforts  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency that  makes  right  dominate  over  wrong 
This  is  our  way  of  life]  Tli*  answer  la  in 
our  hands! 


Ode  to  the  FiimUh  St  Urho 
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Mr.  BLmATHTK.    Mr.  Speaker,  arche- 
ologlsts  and  other  serious  students  of  tbe 


day  are  engaging  tn  a  brand  new  con- 
troversy. 

First,  it  was  the  battle  of  who  fotmded 
America — Columbus  or  Lelf  Erickson — 
and  this  encounter  still  rages. 

There  Is  still  another  pursuit  for  the 
scholarly — that  of  obts^^ning  more  de- 
tails and  more  patrons  for  St.  Urho's 
Day. 

Thought  it  in  in  the  initial  stages  of  re- 
.search.  I  heartily  commend  this  endeav- 
or to  the  serious  scholars  of  today. 

The  following  appeared  In  the  Iron- 
wood  Globe.  Ironwood.  Wis.,  and  I  sin- 
cerely commend  its  study  to  all : 

&T.    USHO'B    DaT7 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  start  this  col- 
umn with  some  serious  thoughts  or  obser- 
vations but  we  don't  feel  up  to  It  this  Sat- 
urday afternoon  ...  so  we  wUl  offer  some 
reflecuons  on  a  timely  subject:  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  WeU,  not  St.  Patrick's  Day.  either. 
Rather  our  subject  is  St.  Urho's  Day.  St. 
Urbo's  Day? 

According  to  our  research  St.  Urho's  Day 
was  celebrated  by  people  of  Finnish  descent 
on  Mar.  10.  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  It 
is  called  "Salntla  Urbo's"  Day.  To  note  the 
observance  there  has  been  written  an  "Ode 
to  St.  Drho."  It  seems  to  us  that  a  column 
in  this  paper  printed  that  ode  some  yean 
ago.  But  our  Investigations  have  revealed 
that  the  original  ode  gave  some  wrong  im- 
pressions. Some  corrections  to  the  first  Ode 
to  St.  Urho  have  been  released  by  Professor 
Sulo  Havumakl.  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Bemldji  State  OoUege.  In  upper 
Minnesota  where  St  Urho's  Day  is  most  com- 
monly celebrated. 

Prof.  Havumakl  offers  these  observations 
and  corrections  to  the  original  ode; 

1.  St.  Urho  banished  the  grafshoppers  and 
not  the  frogs  from  Finland. 

2.  The  date  of  the  celebration  is  Blarch  16 
and  not  March  34. 

3.  The  first  formal  celebration  of  the  day 
occurred  in  the  city  hall  of  St.  Paul  on 
March  18.  1966. 

4.  The  symbology  consisu  of  a  medium 
Bleed  green  grasshopper  on  a  background  of 
grapes  (purple  ones)   and  not  a  frog. 

Although  there  are  many  Finns  in  the 
Gogebic  range  area.  St.  Urbo's  Day  is  not  ob- 
served here.  By  the  time  you  read  this, 
March  16  will  have  been  gone,  but  we  ore  sure 
that  St.  Urho  will  not  have  been  honored  .  .  . 
which  is  too  bad.  The  Irish,  and  those  who 
wish  they  were  Irish,  make  much  ado  about 
nothing  anent  St.  Patrick's  Day.  After  all. 
he  was  an  Italian  and  he  really  didn't  com- 
plete his  Job  In  Ireland. 

But  let's  get  back   to  St.  Urho 

One  of  the  leaser  known,  but  extraordinary 
legends  of  ages  past  Is  the  legend  of  St. 
Urho — patron  saint  of  the  Finnish  vineyard 
workers.  Before  tbe  last  glacial  period,  wild 
grapes  grew  with  abundance  In  the  area  now 
known  as  Finland.  Archeologists  have  un- 
covered evidence  of  this  scratched  on  the 
thigh  bones  of  the  giant  boars  that  once 
roamed  In  northern  Europe.  The  wild 
grapes  were  threatened  by  a  plague  of  grass- 
hoppers until  St.  Urho  banlahed  the  lot  of 
them  with  a  few  selected  Finnish  words. 
Celebration  of  tbe  legend  has  been  revived 
recently. 

In  memory  of  this  impressive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Finnish  language,  the  Finnish 
people  celebrate  on  tbe  day  before  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  March  16.  At  siinrlse  on  that 
date  Finnish  women  and  children,  dressed 
In  royal  purple  and  NUe  green,  gather  around 
the  shores  of  tbe  many  lakes  in  Finland  and 
chant  the  chant  that  St.  Urho  chanted  many, 
many  years  ago. 

Helnaslrkka,  helnaairkka,  mene  taolta 
hUteeni  (Tranalatlon:  Orasshopper.  grass- 
hopper, go  awayt) 

Adult  males,  dreeeed  Ln  green  costumes, 
gather  on   the  bills  overlooking  tbe  lakes. 


listen  to  the  chant,  and  then  kicking  out 
like  grasshoppers,  they  slowly  disappear  to 
change  costumes  from  green  to  purple.  The 
celebration  ends  with  singing  and  dancing 
polkas  and  schotttshes  and  drinking  grape 
Juice,  though  these  activities  may  occur  in 
varying  sequences. 

Color  for  the  day  is  Royal  Purple  and 
Nile  Green. 

In  view  of  the  informattcn.  relayed  above, 
a  revised  "Ode  to  St.  U/ho"  is  a  must.  It 
appears  below. 

Oooksl  kooksle  coolama  vee 

Salntla  Urho  is  to  poy  for  me! 

He  sase  out  to  hoppers  as  pig  as  birds 

Neffer  peefor  bsff  I  hurd  dose  words! 

He  reely  told  dose  pugs  of  krecn 

Praffest  Finn  I  effer  seen! 

Some  celeprate   for  St.   Pat  unt  hiss  nakes 

Putt  Urho  poyka  got  whst  It  takes. 

Be  got  tall   unt  trong  from  feella  sour 

Unt  at  culla  moyakka  effery  hour. 

Tat's  why  dat  guy  could  sasc  doec  peetles 

What  a  crew  as  thick  as  chack  bine  neetles 

So  let's  give  a  seer  in  hower  pest  way 

On  the  sixteenth  of  March. 

St.  Urho's  Day! 


Comnaaity  Actioi  Proframt  Sacceed  in 
Mianeapobs — I 


Tax  Lecitlalioa 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    ItlW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22.  1967 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,000  exemption  from  Income  tax 
for  certain  amounts  received  as  Govern- 
ment retirement  annuities  or  pensions. 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  are  feel- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  financial  i^nch 
these  days  as  the  rising  cost  of  living  eaU 
Into  annuities  and  pensions,  many  of 
which  were  once  adequate. 

It  now  seems  that  a  slowly,  but  stead- 
ily rising  cost-of-living  spiral  is  to  be 
built  into  our  economy  as  a  normal  by- 
product of  national  productive  growth. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  steadily  di- 
minishing the  value  of  annuities  and 
pensions  earned  or  purchased  In  prior 
years.  One  way  we  can  mitigate  the  In- 
exorable effect  of  the  cost-of-living 
spiral  is  to  extend  an  additional  tax  ex- 
emption to  amounts  received  under  cer- 
tain retirement  annuity  or  pension  plans. 

The  exemption  can  be  later  further  en- 
larged to  counter  the  effect  of  the  spiral, 
and  presumably  the  national  productive 
expansion  which  plays  such  a  great  part 
In  generating  the  spiral  will  help  furnish 
new  revenues  to  make  up  for  revenues 
lost  by  virtue  of  the  exemption.  This 
wHl  put  an  end  to  the  Injustice  whereby 
national  economic  expansion  Is  In  part 
based  on  a  diminution  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  whose  contribution  to  ex- 
pansion in  the  past  has  now  left  them 
with  only  a  flxed  Income.  1  urge  this 
equity  upon  the  Congress.  There  is  no 
need  to  have  our  senior  citizens  suffer 
because  of  the  slow  Inflationary  expan- 
sion of  the  economy  when  that  expansion 
can  finance  an  easing  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens tax  burden  that  will  help  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  flxed  In- 
comes. I  ui*ge  the  Congress  to  take  this 
step  on  behalf  of  our  senior  citizens. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  minkbsota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22, 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Min- 
neapolis program  utilizing  funds  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opport»inity  hss 
proven  to  be  very  successful.  It  provides 
another  Illustration  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  war  on  poverty  is  making  favorable 
changes  In  our  society.  Three  citizens* 
community  centers  have  been  established 
in  low-income  areas  to  help  residents 
cope  with  some  of  the  problems  facing 
them.  Usin?  local  residents  as  neighbor- 
hood aids,  the  centers  have  been  able  to 
assist  a  large  number  of  people  The 
Mlrmeapolls  Star  has  outlined  their  pro- 
gram in  a  series  of  articles.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Inc^i'de  these 
stories  In  the  Record: 
CotTKTT  Happt  WrrH  CmiiENa'  Wn-rAaa 
Woax 
(By  Maurice  Hobbsi 

Social  welfare  agencies  in  Hennepin 
County  are  accepting  tbe  work  ot  the  ClU- 
sene  Community  Centers  and  are  happy  with 
them,  said  Jobn  Sims. 

Sims,  director  of  the  three  centers,  eald 
tbe  agencies  &re  "pleased  with  getting  rather 
prompt  service"  from  the  centers. 

"In  our  agency  <31ms  Is  on  leave  from  the 
Hennepin  County  Welfare  Department  t .  we 
couldnt  have  geared  ourselves  up  in  time  to 
provide  that  kind  of  service."  be  sald. 

Slnu  was  talking  ahoUc  tbe  work  of  what 
be  called  "the  eyee  and  ears  of  the  centers  in 
tbe  poverty  areas" — the  neighborhood  side* 

The  aides  are  persons  from  the  low>lncome 
neighborhoods  where  the  centers  art  located. 
They  are  paid  93  to  t7A0  an  hour,  und  work 
from  10  to  40  hours  a  week. 

Walter  Jonee.  nelghbprhood  development 
specialist  (supervisor  of  tbe  aides t  in  the 
South  Side  center,  734  E.  3«th  St..  said  tbe 
aides  knock  on  doors  to  tell  people  about  tbe 
center  services,  find  out  about  neighborhood 
and  peraonal  problenu.  look  for  potential 
community  leaders  and,  beyond  thst.  "do  al- 
most anything." 

The  "almost  anything"  ranges  from  pro- 
viding a  sympathetic  ear  to  organteing  com- 
munity action  organisations. 

Other  services  of  the  centers  Include  debt 
adjustment,  legal  nid.  home  management, 
employment,  referrals  to  other  agencies  and 
visits  from  county  welfare  and  Minneapolis 
relief  department  workers. 

At  the  South  Side  center,  John  B}elt>nd.  a 
former  credit  counselor  at  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  St.  Paul,  Is  the  debt  management  speclsl- 
1st. 

Atx)ut  251  individuals  or  families  have 
•ought  his  oounsel  since  August. 

"Many  of  than  don't  know  how  mucb  debt 
they  can  handle,"  said  BJelland.  and  they 
have  been  snowed  under  by  bills  BJelland 
uses  two  main  methods  to  handle  the  sttu- 
aXion. 

He  can  aak  tbe  creditors  to  accept  smaller 
payments,  if  there  are  only  a  tew.  If  there 
are  more,  be  can  set  up  a  plan,  used  by  tbe 
bulk  of  bis  cUenu.  tn  which  the  client  pays 
the  center  and  the  center  In  turn  pjya  the 
creditors. 

BJelland.  who  also  gives  debt  management 
advice  at  the  two  East  Side  centers,  also 
operates  "flaanclaJ -planning"  classes  an  eve- 
ning a  week  at  tbe  South  Side  center 

Michael  Prldgen  offers  the  legal  service 
at  the  South  Side  center.    Eswnually.  It  is 
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ft  brmnch  of  the  downtoim  Legml  Aid  Society. 
wMch  offer*  legal  advlc*  and  court  work 
uaoaily  for  a  registration  fee. 

Moat  of  the  S30  indlTldoalJ  or  fiunUlM 
be't  seen  since  August  harv  been  involved 
In  landlord-tenant  dLsputea.  flnanclaJ  or  do- 
mestic problcmB.  There  have  alao  been  •ooie 
cojci  Involving  divorce,  aeparatloa  and 
ieparate  maintenance. 

Tbere  bave  been  238  funlUes  or  Individ- 
uals seeking  home  management  or  home- 
maker  aid  In  the  center  Blnc«  Auguat. 

"The  homemaker  goea  In  to  taJte  over  for 
•oineone  on  an  emergency  baalJ."  aaid  Dewey 
Boelter,  the  center  adm.lQlatratof.  She  may 
be  there  from  a  few  hour*  to  a  few  days. 

The  home  management  aide  works  wltn 
the  famUy.  teaching  boufiekeeplng.  fthopplng 
and  child  mansgement  Thla  portion  of  the 
program  U  not  as  popular  aa  othen. 

"People  are  reluctant  to  have  aom^one 
come  into  their  hoiiae  and  tell  ttiem  how  to 
do  fchingt."  Mid  Boelter 

But  the  ma}or  port  of  the  work  at  the 
center*  la  that  done  by  the  neighborhood 
aides.  Prom  the  South  Side  center  about  10 
of  them  have  made  1,300  cootacta  In  the 
neighborhood,    mainly   door-to-door   work. 

•We  help  with  tranaportaUon  and  I  went 
to  court  with  a  resident  having  a  fight  with 
hie  landlord."  said  Jones.  "We've  helped 
people  move,  flod  housing  and  find  Joba. 

"We  look  at  ourvelvee  aa  an  emergency 
agent.  People  can  find  the  same  reaources 
other  places  In  the  community  but  the  speed 
wttb  which  we  can  do  It  Is  the  important 
thing." 

One  aspect  of  tbe  aldea*  importance  Is 
tbelr  location.  They  are  Iocat«d  in  the 
poverty  area,  where  pec^le  who  need  them 
can  find  them,  said  Jones. 

At  the  South  Side  center  they  have  been 
trying  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  atti- 
tudes £>f  persons  at  General  Hospital  and  the 
city  relief  department,  "to  get  them  to  look 
at  ways  to  include  people  rather  than  turn 
them  away."  said  Jones. 

"I  can  already  see  a  change  in  the  ooimty 
welfare  department,"  he  said. 

The  center  sta.ff  of  30.  Including  23  from 
the  nelghbc>rhood.  was  also  given  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  speed  with  which  about 
1.000  children  and  adults  In  the  Adams 
school  district  got  diphtheria  immunizations 
In  December  when  a  com  of  the  disease  was 
found  there  The  center  helped  spread  the 
word  and  get  residents  to  Immunization 
centers. 


Tic  Pretidcot's  Goal:  FreciloM  ia  the 
Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    WTW    TOMM. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22. 19S7 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  now  made  two  trips 
to  the  Far  East  in  less  than  sbc  months. 
HU  purpose  In  making  these  journeys, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  foUowLng  column 
from  the  March  19,  1967,  edition  of 
the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune, 
is  no  less  than  freedom  for  the  peoples 
of  Asia. 

The  President's  determination  in  seek- 
ing a  just  peace  in  Vietnam  has  been 
further  strengthened  by  his  meetings 
with  leaders  of  the  Nations  of  Asia. 

The  article  follows: 

JoMHSON'B  Ooai.  ON  Two  Tluvv  East:   Fan- 
DOM  n*  THK  Pscznc 
For    the    second    time    in    less    than    six 
months.  President  Johnson   Is  undertaking 


a  dramatic  mission  In  the  Pacific  are*.  Last 
October,  at  the  ManUa  summit  conferenoe. 
he  was  one  of  six  heads  of  state  allied  in 
the  Viet  Nam  war.  At  Guam  he  is  to  pre- 
side as  commander-in-chief  of  the  CS. 
Armed  Forces  in  that  confUct. 

Both  historic  missions,  despite  differences, 
have  the  same  basic  goals. 

The  Immediate  goal  of  both  was  and 
Is  to  map  strategy  aimed  at  forcing  the  Com- 
munist enemy  In  Viet  Nam  to  negotiate  an 
honorable  pence.  But  the  long-range  and 
far  more  important  goal  of  both  was  and  is 
to  make  the  Paciac  area  and  the  whole  For 
East  really  pacific — ^  peaceful,  proud,  self- 
Bufflclent  area  in  which  democracy  preratls 
and  human  dignity  is  cherished  and 
protected. 

Thus  the  Guam  council  of  war  should 
be  viewed  as  a  step-up  on  a  common  drive 
to  end  Communist  aggression  In  Viet  Nam. 
and  thereby  an  extension  of  the  ManUa 
conference  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  vigorous  and  progressive  alliance  of  Inde- 
pendent  states    in    the   Asian-Pacific   world. 

A  leading  figure  m  the  long-range  drive  for 
a  united,  non- Communist,  Aala-Pactflc  bloc 
is  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  of  the  Ptill- 
Ipplne  Republic  Just  last  week  he  showed 
how  strongly  the  goals  outlined  at  Manila 
continue  to  be  viewed  as  coming  reality  by 
predicting  that  even  neutralist  Burma  and 
Cambodia  and  hesitant  Japan  eventually  will 
Join  the  grouping  of  antl -Communist  na- 
tions. 

"The  big  factor  wUl  be  the  coming  victory 
In  Viet  Nam."  he  said.  "Democracy,  not 
communism,  is  the  wave  of  the  future  in 
Asla.- 

Last  Wednesday  In  Nashville  President 
Johnson  expressed  the  same  confidence. 

In  explaining  why  the  U.S.  Is  going  to  stay 
In  Viet  Nam  until  Communist  gggreeslon  la 
halted  and  South  Viet  Nam  )olna  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world,  he  ssld : 

"The  defense  of  Viet  Nam  held  the  key  to 
the  political  and  economic  future  of  free 
Asia.  It  became  clear  that  Lf  we  were  pre- 
pared CO  stay  the  course  we  could  help  to  lay 
the  cornerstone  for  a  diverse  and  independent 
Asia,  full  of  promise  and  resolute  In  the  cause 
of  peaceful  economic  development  for  her 
long-suffering  people." 

Basically,  of  course.  President  Johnson's 
trip  to  Guam  has  the  more  Immediate  aim  of 
planning  new  military  operations  against  the 
enemy.  Although  Its  ultimate  object  Is  not 
war  bu^  peace,  the  Imminent  result  of  the 
meetings  obviously  wtU  be  a  further  deliber- 
ate and  measured  escalation  of  the  war. 
The  President  has  made  tt  unmlstakmhly 
clear  that  he  is  fed  up  with  fruitleaa  "peace 
feelers"  and  home-front  pacifists. 

Two  yean  ago.  when  the  Communlats 
were  on  the  verge  of  winning  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  President  Johnson  made  a  major  de- 
cision It  was  to  stay  and  win  rather  than 
turn  and  run.  Now  a  new  phase  of  the  war 
has  been  opened  up,  thanks  to  another  ma- 
jor decision  of  the  President.  Already  we 
have  stepped  up  the  pace  by  more  Intense 
bombing.  By  mining  North  Vietnamese  riv- 
ers and  by  artillery  fire  from  the  sea  and 
across  the  demiUtarlxed  sone.  More  of  the 
some  and  then  some  will  be  the  result  of  the 
Ouam  meetings. 

The  mere  choice  of  Ouam  as  a  site  for 
the  sessions  served  notice  on  the  enemy  of 
what  It  can  expect.  Ouam  ta  on  eagle's  nest 
and  not  a  dovecote. 

Simultaneously  the  President  bos  ordered 
a  beefing  up  of  the  military  strategy  experts 
assigned  to  Gen.  Witliom  C.  Westmoreland. 
our  commander  in  the  war  effort,  and  Is  re- 
placing Henry  Cabot  Lodge  by  Ellsworth 
Bunker  ss  ambassador  to  South  Viet  Nozn. 

The  first  move  indicates  that  our  fighting 
forces,  already  more  than  400.000  strong,  may 
well  be  increased  still  further  In  number. 
The  second  move  Indicates  that  strong  and 
fresh   new   diplomatic  pressure   wUl   be   ex- 


erted to  assure  that  South  Viet  Nam  seta  up 
a  strong  and  truly  free  political  structure 
later  this  year. 

This  is  no  reflection  on  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
has  served  two  long  and  arduous  terms  and 
served  them  with  great  distinction.  But 
since  be  has  himself  asked  to  be  relieved,  the 
President's  choice  of  Mr.  Bunier  as  a  suc- 
cessor Is  nothing  short  of  brUliont. 

I  met  Ambassador  Bunker  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo Just  after  he  performed  the  diplo- 
matic miracle  of  averting  a  full  scale 
revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  la 
aa  smart  as  they  come  and  is  as  tough  as 
steel.  Better  than  any  diplomat  we  have, 
he  can  be  relied  on  to  make  sure  that  the 
political  pacification  of  South  Viet  Nam  Is 
accomplished  according  to  the  President's 
specifications. 

Perhaps  even  betier  proof  of  this  Is  the 
praise  given  the  selection  by  those  two  tc^ 
war  policy  foes.  Sens.  Karl  Mundt  and  J.  W. 
Fuibrlght.  When  the  Senate's  leading  hawk 
can  see  eye  to  eye  with  its  leading  dove  on  a 
Viet  Niim  decision.  It  Is  pretty  good  evidence 
that  Mr  Johnson  not  only  has  picked  the 
best  man  for  the  Job  but  has  displayed  again 
hu  acute  sense  for  consensus  diplomacy. 

And  so  this  conflict — which  on  our  part 
»«l^  only  Justice  and  freedom  of  self- 
determination  for  millions  of  Asians — now 
enters  a  still  more  violent  phase.  The  Preel- 
dent  hss  decided  that  only  strong  military 
action  will  force  the  enemy  to  seek  peace  and 
no  further  criticism  of  his  policy  will  alter 
that  decision. 

I,  for  one.  could  not  agree  more.  Force  is 
all  the  Communists  ever  understood  or  ever 
will  respect. 

Hopefully,  the  trip  should  end  much  of 
the  loud  peace- at -any-prlce  noises  made  by 
some  of  our  allies  (?)  abroad  and  by  our 
war  critics  at  home — noises  which  unques- 
tionably have  been  giving  the  enemy  false 
hopes,  and  prolonging  the  war. 


Wliy  Not  AboGth  ibe  Draft? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.LZKois 
fN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22. 19$7 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Bruce  K.  Chapman,  author  of  "The 
Wrong  Man  In  Uniform.  Our  Unfair  and 
Obsolete  Draft — and  How  We  Can  Re- 
place It."  urges  bipartisan  support  for 
the  termination  of  the  draft  and  a  na- 
tioihal  study  of  the  important  questions 
Involved  In  the  present  system  of  provid- 
ing for  our  military  manpower  needs.  In 
a  compelling  and  convincing  article, 
written  for  the  National  Review.  March 
21. 1967.  Mr.  Chapman  presents  his  argu- 
ments for  a  voluntary  system  of  sendee 
In  the  Armed  Forces.  This  article 
follows: 

Wht  Not  AsotisM  thz  Deajt? 
(By  Bruce  K.  Chapman) 
Once  upon  a  time  conscription  was  ana- 
thema to  Americans-  Many  of  our  imml- 
grant  forebears  escaped  Europe  primarily  to 
escape  the  draft.  When.  In  the  Civil  War 
and  World  Wars  I  and  n,  C-ongress  did  adopt 
conscription,  the  action  was  taken  aa  a  lost 
and  temporary  resort. 

Times,  of  course,  change -and  cold  war  ex- 
igencies that  preclude  reducing  the  sine  of 
our  military  have  been  assumed  also  to  pre- 
clude dismantling  the  draft.  Over  the  fifteen 
years  since  passage  of  the  Universal  Military 
Service  and  Training  Act.  the  Selective  Serv- 
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ice  System  has  taken  on  such  trappings  of 
permanency  that  its  73-year-old  Director,  Lt. 
General  l^ewls  B.  Herohey,  views  proposals  to 
abolish  it  as  blatantly  un-American.  A 
career  Army  man  all  his  adult  life.  Oenerat 
Hershey  asaerts  that  volunteers  who  would 
serve  In  an  all -professional  military  would 
be  -mercenaries." 

On  the  left,  the  povertarlans — who  made 
!iuch  a  large  and  unfounded  row  a  year  ago 
over  alleged  disproportionate  drafting  of  the 
poor — ore  now  lining  up  behind  either  a  lot- 
tery or  a  "national  service."  A  lottery,  which 
the  Administration  now  favors,  would  replace 
the  occasionally  unfair  local  draft  board  sys- 
tem with  one  of  computerized  caprice,  which, 
after  all.  would  be  tidier.  If.  as  a  result,  the 
young  student  of  nuclear  science  and  father 
of  three  was  chosen  to  serve  by  the  lottery 
and  the  single,  unemployed  athlete  was  freed 
of  his  obligation  thereby,  well,  presumably 
things  would  work  out  the  other  way  around 
too.  sometimes. 

A  national  service,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fondest  Utopia  of  the  povertarlans.  would  re- 
place the  anxiety  of  joining  the  military  or 
taking  a  chance  on  the  draft  with  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  if  you  didn't  "volunteer" 
for  the  military  or  VISTA  or  highway  beautl- 
Acatlon  or  hoepttaJ  assistance  -or.  yes.  the 
Job  Corps  lor  one  of  many,  many  other  pro- 
grams yet  to  surface),  you  would  be  drafted- 
Pick  your  war:  Vietnam  or  Poverty. 

Ironically,  the  present  draft  debate  oc- 
curs at  a  time  when  the  original  rationale  for 
conscription  Is  more  vulnerable  than  ever 
before.  While  our  military  hss  remained  at 
a  strength  of  some  3.7  to  3.3  million  men.  the 
'imlversar'  feature  of  the  "Universal  Mili- 
tary Service  and  Training  Act '  has  become  a 
mockery.  Dr.  Walter  Ol.  a  University  of 
Washington  economist  who  recently  worked 
on  draft  manpower  studies  in  the  Pentagon, 
notes  that  with  determents  and  a  physical 
nnd'  mental  rejection  rate  at  the  Induction 
centers  kept  purposely  high,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  current  draft  age  men  will  ever 
see  service,  and  that  within  a  decade  the 
figure  will  be  down  to  33  percent.  The  rea- 
son Is  the  famous  baby  boom.  While  1.1  mil- 
lion men  became  of  draft  sge  in  1957,  some 
1 .8  million  are  turning  draft  age  this  year, 
and  by  1976  the  yearly  figure  will  l>e  2.1 
million. 

THS   COST  or   VOLUNTECBS 

Such  figures  are  responsible  for  the  rela- 
tively low  draft  calls  (averaging  IS.OOO 
monthly  this  spring)  despite  the  manpower 
demands  of  Vietnam,  liie  figures  suggest 
that  no  draft  at  all  may  be  necessary,  that  If 
America  will  set  the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer 
military  and  work  toward  It  through  a  tran- 
(jltional  draft  that  improves  Incentives  for 
volunteering,  conscription  could  be  abolished 
as  a  practical  necessity  within  two  to  four 
years.  Dr.  Ol's  study,  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Draft  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  last  December,  predicted 
the  coat  to  the  military  budget  of  replacing 
the  draft  would  be  M.06  billion  a  yenr,  while 
the  aavings  to  the  civilian  economy  through 
more  efAcient  use  of  manpower  (tbere  would 
be  a  much  lower  turnover  of  personnel  in  an 
all-volunteer  milltsry)  wovild  be  S5  billion  a 
year. 

The  Ot  projection  is  based  largely  on 
Pentagon  surveys,  some  of  which  the  Ad- 
mlrastratloo  has  not  made  public.  These 
surveys  show  that  70  percent  of  present 
volunteers  would  also  volunteer  If  the  draft 
were  abolished  The  other  30  percent  are 
reluctant  volunteers,"  and  it  is  largely  their 
rapid  turnover  that  necesf^ltntes  a  draft. 
With  about  100.000  more  career  volunteers  n 
year  the  volunteer  military  would  be 
.ichle\-ed.  Oi's  figures  ore  calculated  on  the 
influence  salary  Increases  alone  would  pro- 
vide m  acquiring  the  additional  100.000  or  so 
men  and  also  maintain  equity  for  the  rest. 

However,  volunteering  could  be  stlmu- 
lAted  also  by  enlistment  bonuses,  improve- 
ments in  the  Spartan  drabness  of  military 


housing,  and  larger  dependency  oUowoxioes. 
Another  incentive  would  be  purely  psyches 
logical:  the  removal  of  the  image  of  oom- 
pulsion  and  servitude  which  the  uniform,  as 
Ronald  Reagan  recently  noted,  has  come  to 
connote. 

Working  from  the  other  direction,  the  total 
number  of  volunteers  needed  could  be  out 
by  hiring  more  civilians  to  fill  the  86  per 
cent  of  military  positions  that  ore  non-com- 
batant in  nature  and  by  lowering,  aa  the 
Administration  has  begun  to  do,  the  unnec- 
essarily high  mental  and  physical  qualifica- 
tion standards  for  Induction. 

Offlclally  Pentagon  projections  of  the  cost 
of  a  volunteer  military  establishment  range 
from  »6  bUlion  to  tl?  billion,  while  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  own  projections  have 
ranged  from  M  to  tao  billion.  The  pub- 
lished Pentagon  Information  on  the  draft 
wlU  support  the  lower  figures,  but  how  the 
upper  ones  were  arrived  at  is  a  mystery 
known  only  to  some  gouty  computer.  At  117 
billion  every  person  in  the  military  could 
have  B  16.300  a  year  pay  raise.  In  short,  the 
upper  limit  estimates  are  there  to  scare, 
probably  for  the  reason  that  the  Pentagon, 
or  at  least  a  majority  within  It,  is  Itself 
scared.  For  twenty  years  it  has  been  able  to 
command  by  coercion  the  manpower  tt  needs, 
however  wasteful  its  use  of  that  manpower. 
while  under  a  volunteer  system  it  would 
have  to  enter  the  employment  market  the 
way  It  enters  other  markets— we  do  not  con- 
script for  rlfies  or  missiles. 

Interestingly,  the  original  Defense  Depart- 
ment study  of  the  draft  which  was  ordered 
by  President  Johnson  and  promised  for  re- 
lease in  mld-1966.  but  later  suppressed,  has 
now  been  obtained  by  a  military  writer  (not 
this  one)  who  intends  to  publish  It  in  whole. 
Including  its  conclusion  that  conscription 
could  be  sboUshed  for  $31  to  »4.6  billion. 
Even  this  fairly  low  figure  does  not  account 
for  the  oUsettlng  savings  of  a  volunteer  sys- 
tem with  lower  manpower  turnover 

Fortunately.  Secretary  McNamora  and  the 
Pentagon  Manpower  Office  do  not  necessarily 
speak  for  all  military  men.  Many  privately 
express  their  desire  to  see  the  Imsge  of  the 
forces  Improved  through  the  replacement  of 
conscription  and  ot>Ber\'e.  moreover,  that 
there  would  be  grenter  efficiency  and  higher 
morale  under  an  all-volunteer  system.  For 
example,  writing  In  Utlttary  Revieto  in  June 
1964.  Brig.  General  Lynn  D.  Smith  (Army) 
noted  that  the  draft  Is  at  the  root  of  high 
manpower  turnover  and  "personnel  turbu- 
lence .  .  .  the  basic  problem  of  the  Army." 
Covnmanders  complain,  wrote  Gejieral  Smith, 
that  "  OS  soon  as  we  ere  able  to  operate  as 
a  unit,  the  trained  men  leave  and  we  have 
to  start  all  over  again  '  "  With  the  Vietnam 
buildup  the  problem  has  worsened,  and 
when  the  war  ends  and  force  strengths  are 
cut  back  the  snafu  caused  by  mass  exit  of 
personnel  will  be  truly  nionumentol. 

Another  critic  who  can  hardly  be  accused 
of  wishing  to  weaken  the  military  Is  Brig. 
General  Barry  M  Goldwater  (Air  Force  Re- 
serve). Indeed.  Goldwater  was  the  first 
major  public  figure  in  recent  years  to  raise 
the  possibility  of  draft  abolition.  It  was 
one  of  his  early  and  leas  known  proposals  in 
1904  when  he  cited  the  figure  of  91  billion 
as  the  cost  of  a  volunteer  system. 

Goldwater  reportedly  was  strongly  influ- 
enced in  his  position  by  another  conserva- 
tive. Dr  Milton  Friedman  of  the  UnlVMslty 
ot  Chicago,  who  Is  still  producing  research 
on  the  subject.  Friedmsn's  most  telling 
point  Is  that  failure  to  pay  a  living  wage 
to  conurlpts  and  other  first-termers  con- 
stitutes a  tax  on  that  portion  of  the  draft- 
age  men  who  must  tend  to  national  defense. 
The  g96  a  month  ptdd  an  American  private 
is  about  the  same  as  the  pay  of  a  collective 
form  worker  In  Communist  Eastern  Europe 
and  less  than  half  what  unemployment  com- 
pensation pays.  Measured  against  what  the 
average  soldier  could  make  in  the  clviUan 
economy,    the    hidden    tax    society   impose* 


upon  hhu— even  considering  housing  and 
other  military  benefits — amounts  to  about 
•  1.700  a  year.  We  select  by  compulsiin  ICM 
than  one  half  of  draft-age  men  to  serve,  and 
then  Impose  upon  them  unusual  economic 
sacrifice,  while  their  peers  who  ore  not  in 
•ervlce  are  literally  tree  to  go  about  their 
business.  Meanwhile,  many  men  who  would 
like  to  make  careers  ot  the  military  are  dis- 
suaded by  the  low  pay. 

Says  Friedman,  "Conscription  Is  a  tos  in 
kind — that  la.  forced  labor  imposed  on  the 
young  men  who  ore  drafted  or  who  volun- 
teer to  aerve  because  of  the  threat  of  the 
draft.  One  of  the  greatest  advances  In  hu- 
man freedom  wss  the  conversion  ot  taxes  in 
kind  to  money  taxes.  A  similar  odvoace 
would  be  attained  now  by  replacing  con- 
scription and  using  voltmteer  enlistment  to 
stoiT  our  armed  forties." 

Even  if  some  draft  were  necesssry.  financial 
relief  and  bettered  living  conditions  for  the 
draftee  would  be  essential  for  maintaining 
any  pretence  of  Justice  In  the  draft's  ration- 
ale. But,  sadly,  many  ot  the  liberal  Left 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Injustice  at  oil  or 
suggest  It  Is  trlfUng.  Their  reason  is  that 
they  don't  u>ant  a  volunteer  military  and 
fear  bettering  the  life  of  the  draftee  and 
first- term  enlistee  would  demonstrate  Its 
feasibility  and  explode  their  fondest  dreams 
tor  compulsory  national  service. 

The  National  Conference  on  the  Draft  in 
Chicago  provided  unique  insight  into  this 
atUtude.  Most  of  the  lao  parUclpants — 
professoia.  government  representatlvec.  con- 
gressmen, leaders  of  private  volunteer  and 
church  groups  and  a  handful  of  students — 
come  to  the  conference  believing  a  volun- 
teer system  impractical.  That  Is  no  iiur- 
prlse:  there  has  been  no  prominent  spokes- 
man  concerned  with  the  issue's  development 
and  very  little  press  exploration  of  its  mente 
Never  t>efore  had  Pentagon  and  Selective 
Service  officials  t>een  confronted  in  any 
lengthy  debate. 

However,  during  the  conference  there  was 
a  palpable  shift  of  senument  on  the  matter. 
With  Ol's  figures  and  the  arguments  of  the 
panel  of  voluntarism  advocates — Friedman. 
Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R.,  111.)  and  this 
writer— a  dramatic  shift  of  sentiment  oc- 
curred. It  was  later  expressed  in  a  petition 
algned  by  00  conference  participants  (and 
by  four  others  "with  qualifications").  The 
petition  called  for  a  select  committee  of 
Congress  to  study  the  proposal  and  for  b 
"transitional  drait"  to  replsce  the  present 
system  and  work  towards  achievement  of  the 
volunteer  system. 

However,  a  minority  of  partlcipsnW 
argued  that  while  a  volunteer  system  might 
be  pmctical  it  sUll  would  be  "unjust."  This 
staggering  conclusion  was  based  In  part  on 
the  undem^nstrated  suspicion  that  Negroe* 
and  the  poor  generally  would  be  "exploited" 
under  a  volunteer  military  because  higher 
salaries  would  make  military  service  attrac- 
tive. Eventually  the  armed  forces  would  tw- 
come  nearly  all-Negro  and  the  white  jnlddle 
class  would  lose  a  sense  of  obligation  to  serve 
society. 

Negro-poor  explotutlon  by  high  pay  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  impoverished  argu- 
menU  the  povertarlans  have  ever  put  for- 
ward. Dr.  Oi's  analysts  of  the  employment 
market  and  common  sense  suggest  other- 
wise. If.  for  ejumple.  every  Negro  msle  who 
could  pass  the  Army  physical  and  mental 
tesu  were  to  chooee  to  enter  service,  only 
one-fourth  of  the  annual  personnel  acces- 
sions required  by  the  military  would  be  met 
thereby;  there  Just  aren't  enough  Negroes 
to  fill  up  the  armed  forces  under  any  pay 
situation. 

The  other  point,  that  the  wicked  white 
middle  class  (or  anybody  else)  might  lose  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  serve  society  can  alarm 
those  who  suspect  that  what  the  pover- 
tarlans mean  by  "society"  is  the  state  and 
not  real  human  beings. 
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significantly.  the  non-go»«rnm*nt»l 
groups  at  tac  Cblogo  conference  itronglT 
faoored  araft  nbolltlon  and  etronglr  oppo»d 
tae  altemauve  of  draft  defermenta  tor  n»- 
Uonal  lervlce.  Obrtoinlj.  thej  eald,  Ihnmt 
volunteer  actlvltlee  that  were  goremment- 
run  or  government-approved  would  wlu  a 
voung  man  a  military  deferment.  Bather 
than  encouraging  the  .pint  of  volunteer 
work  In  America  the  nflUohal  service  defer- 
ment would,  they  feared,  corrupt  It. 

Finally,  opponents  of  the  volunteer  sysUm 
charged  that  sooiehow  a  profeealonal  mUllarr 
would  endanger  the  clvUlan  control  of  our 
country,  we  might  have  a  putsch.  Certainly 
any  democracy  mu«t  be  wary  of  untoward 
military  influence  on  civilian  authority,  hut 
just  how  that  InOuenee  U  held  In  check  by  a 
draft  cannot  be  discovered  from  the  current 
sltuauon  or  from  history.  Indeed,  there 
seem  to  be  more  eiamplea  of  military  coups 
and  of  mlUtanam  generaUy  In  naUona  with 
ronacnpuon  than  In  those  without.  WhUe 
the  United  States  and  Britain  have  had 
volunteer  mlUtarlea  (except  here  since  World 
War  ni  and  almost  no  threat  of  oiUltaiy 
takeover,  nations  Uke  Germany.  Prance  and 
Russia   have   had   opposite   experiences. 

Actually,  the  correUtlon  between  form  of 
military  manpower  acquisition  and  military 
power  In  poUUca  Ij  not  persuasive  one  way  or 
another  In  Amarloa.  Uultlmately.  the  ques- 
tion U  simply,  what  effect  does  the  luckless 
draftee,  doing  only  what  he  U  told,  have  on 
military  policy?    And  the  answer  Is.  none. 

Among  BepubUcans  preeervaUOQ  and  ex- 
tension of  the  concept  of  voluntarism  attracts 
both  conaorvaUves  and  progresslvea.  The 
writer  was  first  Interested  In  the  Issue  by 
Rep  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  a  conservative  whose 
ACA  rating  Is  such  that  this  aipon-leanlng 
moderate  tiles  to  Ignore  It.  Other  Irrefrag- 
ably  moderate  Republloana.  such  as  the  con- 
gressional -Wedneeday  Group."  George  Rom- 
ney  and  the  Blpon  Society  ItseU  have  taken 
poslUons  quite  Uke  those  of  ooldwater, 
Reagan.  Friedman  and.  lately.  YAF. 

Richard  Nlion  says  that  he,  Uke  Ike.  favors 
nnlveraal  Military  Training,  an  alternative 
which,  blessedly,  has  nttle  other  support.  His 
second  choice,  on  which  he  points  out  hi* 
■  agreement  with  Bobby  Kennedy,"  U  the 
lottery.  One  can  bops  however  that  U  Mr. 
NUon  sees  both  wings  of  the  party  swing- 
ing behind  the  volunteer  system  he'U  have 
second  thoughts. 

The  Democrau,  on  the  other  band,  are 
hopelessly  split.  Besides  the  National  Service 
advocates,  a  few  Democrats,  such  as  Rep. 
Rotiert  Kastenmeler  of  Wisconsin,  are  lltier- 
tarlan  enough  to  favor  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem. Then  there  U  Sen.  Edward  U.  Kennedy 
(supported  by  Big  Brother  Bob),  an  early 
proponent  of  the  lottery  who.  In  Chicago, 
wound  up  talking  about  a  system  that  would 
Include  a  Wt  of  all — a  Uttle  compulsion  here, 
a  amldgln  of  voluntarism  there,  a  pinch  of 
raw  chance,  a  few  left-over  local  draft  boards 
and  a  heaping  cup  of  RousseauUn  "National 
Service." 

It  would  appear  Ted  Kennedy  really  has 
not  given  the  draft  Issue  much  thought  and 
that  his  compromise  proposal  Is  the  sum  total 
of  all  hla  though tlesaneae.  Sadly,  the  same 
is  true  ol  the  Presidents  Oomnilsslon.  At 
Chlcaco  Bradley  H.  Patterson  Jr..  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  Director,  announced  that  while  the 
Commission  had  only  three  to  four  weeks 
before  a  flnal  report  would  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Its  mind  was  "still  open."  That  U  quite 
a  commentary  on  the  depth  of  conviction 
reached  through  the  Commission's  "exhaua- 
tlve"  six-month/ten  meeUng  study. 

Since  Mr.  Patterson  also  divulged  that  coly 
one  paper  out  of  *&  solicited  by  the  Commla- 
Rion  was  on  ths  volunteer  system,  and  since 
volunteer  advocates  such  as  Rep.  Curtis,  who 
requested  to  appear  tiefore  the  Ootnmlsslon's 
closed  hearlnffi,  were  turned  down,  oonsfcrva- 
Uves  and  Ubertarlans  generally  should  refuse 
to  be  Blde-tracked  by  the  Commission  report 
and  take  the  opportunity  presented  by  Xb» 


President's  reoommendaUonj  to  Congress  to 
demand  a  thorough  national  reappraisal  of 
ths  philosophical  and  bbertarlan  questions 
entailed  In  the  draft. 


March  22,  1967 

Baltimore  Doctor  Aidt  Vicl  ID 


Edward  Martia,  PabM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP   PKMKaTLTftVn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfePRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1967 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  ia  an  honor  for  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  fine  career  of  public 
service  given  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  late  Senator  Edward  Mar- 
tin. I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record  the 
following  editorial  commemorating  and 
paying  tribute  to  Senator  Martin  a*  pub- 
Ufihed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
on  March  21, 1967. 

EDWAftD  MaITIH.  PaTMOT 

Few  men  have  woD  M  many  honors  »« 
Edward  Martin,  who  passed  away  the  other 
day  at  tola  home  In  WaaWngton.  Pa.,  at  87. 
Few  have  worn  their  honora  more  gracloualy. 
Edward  Martin  waa,  flrat  and  alway«,  * 
palrtot.  For  that  reason  he  wa»  alao  a 
soldier — a  citizen  soldier,  who  aerred  In  three 
of  hU  nation's  wars.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son he  was  intereeted  in  pollUca  and  public 
office . 

He  never  fought  In  a  losing  war.  He  en- 
listed as  an  18-year-old  college  youth  for  the 
Spanish -American  War.  went  Into  the  Mexi- 
can Border  troubles  and  World  War  I  In 
which  he  was  woimded  and  gassed,  as  a  major 
in  PenMylvanla's  28th  Division.  NaUonal 
Ouard.  and  as  a  major  general  trained  the 
same  division  for  service  In  World  War  n 
unUJ  he  was  reUred  from  active  duty  on  age. 
He  never  lost  an  election.  He  went  from 
local  poUUca  in  his  naUve  Green  County  to 
win  election  as  auditor  general  and  State 
treasurer,  to  serve  as  adjutant  general  and  as 
Republican  state  chairman,  to  four  yean  in 
the  governorship  and  13  years  In  the  tJ.S. 
Senate.  In  every  office,  he  served  with  fl- 
deUty  and  dlsUnction.  There  was  never  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  Integrity. 

Oovemor  Martin  served  from  1943  to  IM7. 
at  a  time  when  booming  war  times  kept  the 
State's  revenues  pouring  in  and  war-time 
acarcltlee  made  it  imposaible  to  spend  much 
of  them.  Governor  Martin  reduced  taxes  by 
$333,000,000  (he  was  the  last  governor  to 
"so)  and  he  wiped  out  the  General  State  Au- 
thority, formed  to  build  State  faciUUee  wltb 
borrow  money  (it  has  since  been  revived). 
Beyond  any  doubt.  Mr.  Martin  was  a  coa- 
servitlve,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He 
believed  in  fiscal  prudence,  and  practiced  It. 
But  he  also  was  a  public  official  of  unusual 
vision,  and  PltUburgh's  Point  StaU  Park 
and  Gateway  Center  originated  in  his  admin- 
IstraUon.  So  did  the  Idea  for  the  Penn- 
Uncoln  Parkway. 

Also  as  governor.  Mr.  Martin  got  from  the 
Legislature  the  largest  appropriations  for 
education  up  to  that  time,  including  in- 
creased teachers'  eaiarles.  He  Initiated  plana 
for  Improving  the  bfalth  of  school  children 
and  mapf>ed  a  program  for  stream  purtQca- 
tlon  aikd  conservation  of  natural  resource* 
which  his  successor,  James  H.  Duff,  pressed 
after  the  war.  Workmen's  Coxnpensatloa 
benefits  were  Increased  and  a  five-year  high- 
way program  developed. 

The  usual  thing  to  say.  on  the  death  of  a 
great  public  figure.  Is  "We  shall  not  ee«  bis 
like  again."  In  the  case  of  Edward  Martin. 
whose  life  spanned  the  period  from  Sept.  28, 
1879  to  March  10,  1M7,  tbatU  UteraUy  true. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MASTlAm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22, 1967 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  published  an  article 
lauding  the  work  of  one  of  my  confiUtu- 
enta  from  Baltimore  who  Is  serving  in 
Vietnam.  Navy  Comdr.  John  D.  Lebou- 
vter  heads  a  Navy  surgical  team  which 
Is  sponsored  and  operated  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Dr.  Lebouvler  left  his 
Baltimore  medical  practice  a  year  ago  to 
fulfUl  what  he  feels  Is  his  duty  to  the  suf- 
fering people  in  Vietnam.  For  his  dedi- 
cation and  service  Dr.  Lebouvler  was 
awarded  the  Vietnamese  Medal  of  Honor. 
First  Class.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
newspaper's  article  with  my  coUeagues: 
Baltimook  DocToa  AtDs  VntT  111 — CoKii*K»- 

EB  LEBOOVHB  OlVlS  TkCATHBNT  TO  FklTKO, 
FOK   ALIKB 

RAC8  GiA,  VtrTNAM,  March  IS. — In  this 
tiny  fishing  vUlsge  on  the  OuU  at  Thailand 
a  Baltimore  doctor  U  helping  to  cmre  for 
Vietnamese  cltlxens  Injured  in  the  war. 

Navy  Cmdr.  John  D.  Lebouvler  heads  a 
Navy  surgical  t««m  which  performs  practi- 
cally aU  surgery  at  the  Klen  Oiang  Province 
Hospital. 

Due  to  return  home  In  a  few  days  aft«r  a 
one-year  tour  of  duty.  Dr.  Lebouvler  was 
recently  awarded  the  Vietnamese  Medal  oC 
Honor  1st  Class  for  his  work. 

The  mission  of  the  six-man  team,  headed 
by  Dr.  Lebouvler.  Is  to  give  medlcai  treat- 
ment to  Vietnamese— friend  and  foe  alike. 
Patients  include  thoee  injured  by  war  oc 
accident,  as  well  as  thoee  suffering  from 
acute  iun«see  requiring  immediate  surgical 
attention. 

Sponsored  and  operated  under  the  control 
at  the  United  SUtee  Agency  foe  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  surgical  team  bos 
attempted  to  Improve  the  quality  of  surgery 
at  the  6ia-bed.  French  built  hoepltal  here, 

"It  has  not  been  a  one-sided  experience.- 
said  Dr.  Lebouvler.  "I  think  we  all  have 
learned,  certainly  from  a  professional  view- 
point, as  much  from  our  experience  here  as 
we  have  glven." 

LCAKNKD  A  CSKAT  DIAL 

As  on  orthopedic  surgeon,  ths  doctor 
pointed  out.  he  hss  learned  a  great  deal 
from  the  number  and  variety  oC  operaUons 
he  has  performed  on  patlenU  with  war- 
infUcted  wounds. 

"One  Interesting  observation  I've  made 
since  being  here."  he  said.  "Is  that  we  don't 
have  to  do  as  much  to  gunshot  or  battle 
woiuids  as  we  thought  before." 

Dr.  Lebouvler.  the  son  of  a  British  diplo- 
mat, graduated  from  the  Unlveralty  of  Ixm- 
don  in  1BS3.  He  went  to  B&lUmore  In  1960 
where  he  practiced  as  a  surgeon  at  Unlvertlty 
Hospital  and  other  medical  Institutions  In 
the  area. 

An  officer  In  the  British  Royal  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II,  he  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice In  the  United  States  Navy  last  year. 

AESOCUTX    NAMSO 

In  BaiUmore.  he  was  associated  in  practice 
with  Dr. -A.  K.  Wledmann.  of  the  700  block 
Park  avenue. 

<"Dr.  Lebouvler  wanted  to  go  to  Vietnam 
because  he  felt  he  had  a  duty  and  a  commit- 
ment to  help  those  suffering  there,"  Dr.  Wled- 
mann said  m  BatUmore  recently.) 

It  has  been  difficult  to  assess  the  profes- 
sional progress  being  made  by  the  team.  Dr. 
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Lebouvler  noted,  adding  tSiat  it  ks  much 
easier  to  see  the  Influence  on  the  Vietnameae 
living  in  the  province 

"One  thing  I'm  certain  of."  he  said.  "Is  that 
our  presence  here  lias  lifted  the  morale  of  all 
the  people  in  the  area." 

Friend  and  foe  alike,  the  doctor  said,  know 
DOW  that  they  can  receive  surgical  care  if 
needed  from  the  American  doctors  here. 

"Tou  would  be  surprised  from  what  dis- 
tances they  come,  and  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation tbey  use,"  be  added. 

Patients  come  by  ox  cart,  by  t>arge,  by  som- 
pan  or  by  foot,  often  arriving  hours,  even 
days,  later  than  they  should  r«r  proper  medi- 
cal care. 

"But  they  oome."  be  said,  "and  that's  the 
important  thing." 

Dr  Lebouvler  will  be  returning  to  the 
United  States  later  this  month  to  serve 
another  year  In  the  Navy,  this  time  at  the 
phUadelphla  Naval  Hospital. 

After  that  i>e  is  expected  to  return  to  BsiU- 
more  and  go  back  to  private  prsctlfse. 


BipartitaB  Forcifa  f aficy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  ROOINO,  JR. 

or    NKW    rWMKX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPRESENTATTVES 

Wedne»dAV.  March  22. 1967 

Mr.  RODINO-  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ma- 
jor reason  wliy  American  foreign  policy, 
over  the  years,  has  met  with  such  a  high 
degree  of  success  in  protecting  our  na- 
tional interest  Is  the  fact  that  It  has  had 
bipartisan  support,  not  only  among  the 
voters,  and  our  congressional  leaders, 
but  also  among  those  whose  task  it  Is  to 
dally  implement  that  policy. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  but  the  latest 
outstanding  example  of  a  long  list  of 
American  patrlot«  who  have  placed 
country  above  party  and  service  above 
personal  gain.  In  this  spirit,  and  with- 
out objection.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  thoughtful  and  balanced  edi- 
torial from  the  March  16,  1967,  Newark 
Evening  News: 

[From  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

Mar.  18.  1867] 

BuNKES  roi  LooGlt 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  Republican  of  some 
stature,  has  resigned  after  3^  years  of  serv- 
ice as  ambassador  to  Saigon  under  two 
Democratic  presidents,  "nirough  his  posi* 
Uon,  President  Kennedy  and  Johnson  were 
able  to  personify  tilportisan  support  of  the 
stand  against  Communist  encroachment 
taken  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  could  be  that  fatigue,  occasioned  by 
difficult  duties  in  an  enervating  climate,  Im- 
pelled  Mr.  Lodge  to  resign.  It  oould  also  be 
the  defilre,  as  another  presidential  campaign 
approaches,  to  set  his  party  free  to  criticize 
the  conduct  of  a  war  wbich  attracts  dimin- 
ishing support  at  home. 

Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Lodge's  reason,  his 
departure,  to  be  succeeded  by  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  a  veteran  of  thU  country's  involve- 
ment in  the  Dominican  Bepubllc.  Is  likely 
to  signal  no  change  In  mllltAry  or  dlplomaUc 
strategy  on  the  administration's  part.  Al- 
most as  If  to  eradicate  any  suspicions.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  reiterated  simultaneously  with 
the  Lodge  announcement,  the  stand  he 
steadfastly  has  maintained  on  Vletiuun. 

The  prospect,  Mr.  Johnson  made  clear,  Is 
for  more  c^  the  same.  Tlie  bombing  will 
continue.  If  the  ootcome  must  be  decided 
CD  the  ground,  we  are  prepared  to  run  that 


oouree.  We  are  equally  prepared  to  ns^oilste 
oooe  the  other  side  acocf>ts  the  principle  of 
reelprocai  deescalation. 

In  his  year  of  service  under  PreaKSent  Ken- 
nedy and  again  under  President  Johosao, 
Ambassador  Lodge  sfacrwed  unfailing  fldeilty 
to  the  dedsioDs  made  In  Washington.  Be 
merits  the  appreciation  of  bis  country  for  a 
Job  well  done  under  onerous  clrcumstaooes. 

Mr.  Bunker,  his  successor,  earned  the 
President's  respect  and  confidence  for  carry- 
out  out  a  delicate  assignment  during  an 
overseas  operaUon  that  also  had  it«  share  of 
crltlGs  at  hosne.  If  the  ntw  ambasaodor 
does  as  weU  in  Saigon  as  lie  did  In  Santo 
Domingo,  the  naUon  will  hare  reason  to  be 
pleased. 


!■  Support  of  HJ(.  6230 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdoy.  March  22.  I9€7 

Mr.  WILLIAM  O.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congress  has  been  often  and  justly 
praised  for  what  it  has  done  for  educa- 
tion In  recent  years.  This  is  especially 
true  In  the  field  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Such  legislation  Is 
helping  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies toward  the  excellence  In  education 
they  must  have  If  they  are  to  rise  above 
the  poverty  level. 

But,  as  AFL-CIO  legislative  director. 
Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  told  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  this  Con- 
gress would  "severely  damage  State  and 
local  programs  "  and  make  a  mockery  of 
promises  made  to  America's  children  If 
threats  to  cut  elementary  and  secondary 
appropriations  in  half  were  carried  out. 

What  is  more.  Mr.  Blemlller,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  warned,  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  for  the  coining  year. 
$1.5  billion  less  than  what  Is  allowed  In 
the  act,  would  hit  hardest  at  educational 
help  to  children  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  unanimous  consent 
I  place  Mr.  Blemlller's  testimony  In  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point  so  that  we  may  aJl 
read  and  consider  what  he  said: 

In  Support  or  HJl,  6330 — The  ELrMKNTAiiT 

AND  SCCOND&ST   BVUCATION    AMENDUEWTS  OT 

1967 
<Statement  at  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  director 
of  the  American  ^deration  oS  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial   Organ  iBstlotu.   be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Bducatlmi 
and  Labor.  Mar.  17.  1B67) 
Mr.  Cbairman.  my  name  Is  Andrew  J.  Ble- 
mlller.    I  am  the  Director  t4  the  AFL-CIO 
Department  of  Legislation. 

The  American  Federation  of  lAbor  and 
Oongreas  of  Industrial  Organisations  is 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  this  cocnmUtee.  to  pay  testimony  to  the 
significant  benefits  which  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  EducaUoa  Act  of  1965  has 
brought  to  millions  of  America's  children 
and  young  i>ecple.  and  to  discuss  the  various 
amendments  to  that  Act  proposed  in  HJl. 
6230. 

We  ore  proud  to  have  played  a  major  part 
In  Shaping  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  in  helping  to  secure  its 
passage.  In  every  part  of  the  nation,  this 
federal  support  Is  being  used  to  bring  new 
educational  opportunities  to  the  children 
who  most  need  them,  the  children  from  low 
Income  families  who  must  have  excellence  In 
education  if  they  ore  to  break  out   of  the 


poverty  cycle  wlifteh  has  entrapped  their  fam- 
ilies. In  many  cases  for  eeveral  gcnerattoos. 

OClker  featuive  at  ttUs  measure  have  placed 
books  In  prwloosly  empty  school  Ubrartes. 
flhaooed  InnoraXlTC  educaticsiol  oemters  and 
fwogssaa.  and  sCrengtbeoed  ti^  support  for 
long  needed  educational  reseaxch  Experi- 
ence bs«  shown  that  there  Is  need  for  Un- 
provement  and  extension  of  the  original 
IrglBlstlon,  but  this  ahonld  in  no  way  de- 
tract from  the  fact  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  so  far  constitutes 
an  impreotave  succeos  story.  We  ore  con* 
ceraed  about  the  proposed  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1966  for  the  various  titles  of  the  Ele- 
Boentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I 
trust  the  committee  will  indulge  us  If  we 
make  a  few  conunents  ahout  the  appropri- 
ations situation  before  dlacussing  HA.  0230. 

We  feel  that  the  Oongre«.  If  It  were  to  ap- 
propriate leas  than  the  full  authorljaatlon 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  vculd  do  on  Injustice  to  the  wis- 
dosn  and  vlsloo  of  this  comnuttee.  This  com- 
mittee carefully  studied  tJbe  needs  of  our 
notloo's  schools  and  based  the  authotlzatians 
in  the  act  upon  those  needs.  We  congratu- 
late the  committee  for  the  esoellent  Job 
which  It  did. 

The  proposed  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1968  is  more  than  •1.5  blllioo  under  the 
present  authorization.  Tht  requested  ap- 
propriation for  Title  I  Is  only  40rv  of  the  full 
authorlzaUoo  axul  for  lltle  III,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  stimulate  new  and  inno- 
vative educational  programs,  the  proposed 
appropriation  is  only  47  "^  of  the  full  authorl- 
satloo.  There  are  alao  substanUal  differ- 
ences between  the  Fiscal  Year  1966  authorl- 
xatloQs  and  appropriation  requests  under 
Titles  n  iscbool  library  resources  and  text- 
books) and  V  (Strengthening  state  depart- 
ments of  education) . 

Tht  AFL-CIO  is  deeply  concerned  over  the 
clear  possibility  that  the  Elementary  and 
Becoodory  Bdncatloo  Act  will  not  tie  ade- 
quately funded.  Any  Oongreesional  action 
appropriaUng  funds  below  the  authorised 
amounts  will  severely  damage  state  and  local 
programs  now  under  way  or  Just  getting  out 
of  the  planning  stages. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  great  break- 
tlirougb  in  the  educaUon  field  accomplished 
by  the  S9th  Congress  received  overwhelming 
suppcvt  from  the  American  people.  The  en- 
actjneflt  of  PX.  69-10  brought  wtth  it  the 
promise  oS  new  educational  opportunities 
for  our  youth. 

fW  the  90th  Congress  to  appropriate  less 
than  half  of  authorised  E&EA  funds  Is  to 
make  a  mockery  of  this  promise  and  to  de- 
stroy the  hi^pes  of  those  seeking  to  solve  the 
complex  problons  In  our  present  school  sys- 
tems. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  not  Impressed  with  the 
argument,  involving  T^tie  I.  that  under  the 
Fiscal  Year  1968  approprlaUoo  request,  no 
state  will  receive  less  money  than  it  received 
In  Fiscal  year  1967.  First  of  all,  this  nation 
cannot  afford  to  stand  eUU  on  the  educa- 
tional front.  Secondly,  under  this  sugges- 
tion, states  will  be  penalised  for  not  using 
their  full  1967  entitlements  even  though 
they  are  now  prepared  to  utilize  such  funds. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  meet  important,  while 
the  states — themselves — may  not  receive 
cuts,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  local  school 
districts.  AppUcaUon  of  the  1966  TlUe  I 
formula  will  require  reallocation  within  the 
states  which — It  appears  to  us — ^wUI  necessi- 
tate fund  cutt>ack6  to  fast-growing  and  al- 
residy  crowded  suburban  school  districts. 

For  all  of  theae  compelling  reasons,  the 
AFL-CIO  cannot  overemphasise  Its  convic- 
tion that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  must  be  fully  funded.  While  we 
recognise  that  this  committee  does  not  have 
Jurtadictlon  in  this  area,  the  AFL-CIO 
strongly  recommends  that  the  Bouse  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  pass  s  resolution 
colling  upon  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  provide  federal  funding  to  the  full 
authorlsaUon  permitted. 
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Wb  turn  now  to  th«  ipeclflc  amendmentt 
IncIudMl  In  HJl.  S330. 

Title  I  <a  H.B.  8330  move*  the  NftUcnml 
Te*cber  Corp»  from  th*  Higher  EducfcUou 
Act  of  ie«6  wherein  It  U  preeenUy  authortaed 
lo  the  Eletntntary  tncl  Secondaj?  Act  of  1965. 
W©  feel  that  the  change  t>  »n  appropriate 
one  conaldering  the  centnd  purpoee  of  the 
leglslaElon. 

The  AP1.-CIO  WM  enthuslaattc  In  Ita  aup- 
port  of  Che  legislation  which  originally  creat- 
ed the  Teacher  Corp*.  Now  that  we  have 
seen  the  program  in  operation,  even  on  a 
BomeWbAt  limited  bule.  we  have  every  rea- 
ftoo  to  reafllnn  our  original  support.  The 
Teacher  Corpe  haa  been  able  to  recruit  able 


affected  «reu  and  provided  fedenl  aeautance 
for  the  operation  of  echoola  In  these  are««. 
PJL.  818.  dealing  with  the  same  type  of  prob- 
lem, provided  federal  funda  f<w  echool  o«i- 
•tructton. 

PTOTlalona  of  the  CflvU  Rlghta  Ac*  provide 
federal  anlatanoe  to  echools  attempting  to 
eliminate  eegrogatlon  and  Ita  related  prob- 
lema.  Many  of  the  provlalona  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  19M  bear  upon 
educational  needa.  Special  leglelatlon  haa 
been  enacted  to  Improve  educational  oppor- 
tunity available  to  handicapped  children. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  pro- 
vldea  aubatanaal  federal  support  In  a  field  of 
major    educational    Importance.      We    could 


And  the  rapid  developmant  at  new  educa- 
tional tool!  and  methodj  makes  It  eepedally 
timely  to  encourage  emp^aala  upon  develop- 
ing educational  media  for  handicapped 
children. 

In  most  schocd  Bystemi  today  there  are 
significant  gapa.  The  echools  simply  cannot 
meet  the  needs  of  certain  children  becaiue 
there  are  no  faculties  or  teachers  to  deal  with 
their  special  handicaps.  This  problem  Is 
eapedttlly  true  of  children  with  multiple 
handicaps.  H.R.  6330  promises  new  hope  for 
thooe  children. 

Although  HS.  6330,  In  Its  present  form, 
does  not  provide  tor  the  outright  extension 
of  Pi.  874  and  Pli.  816,  the  impacted  aid 
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reaching  chUdren  In  slum  schools  and 
poverty-stricken  rural  areas.  It  has  brought 
into  the  Inner  city  schools  something  of  the 
same  spirit  that  the  Peace  Corpe  prevloTisly 
brought  to  underdeveloped  areas  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Teacher  Corps  has 
made  these  Inner  city  schools  a  teaching 
challenge,  rather  than  an  ordeal  to  be 
avoided.  To  say  this  U  in  no  way  to  reflect 
discredit  upon  the  teacher*  who  have  long 
been  working  In  the  slum  schools.  BeporU 
from  many  communities  tell  of  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  teachers  have  received  the 
Teacher  Corps  interns.  The  problem  which 
these  teachers  have  wrestled  with  for  bo  long 
have  often  seemed  frustrating  and  hopeless. 
The  Teacher  Corps  interns  bring  to  these 
situations  a  spirit  erf  challenge  and  adven- 
ture and  m  most  Instances  thU  spirit  has 
proved  so  contagious  ss  to  Infect  the  teach- 
ers around  them  with  new  hope  and  deter- 
mlnatl<»i. 

Because  the  Teacher  Corps   program   In- 
cludes spedsJ  teftcber  training  in  the  col-  ^         ,_  , 
leves  and  universities  near  their  alignment,     tlonal  planning  will  do  much  tp  help  meet 
^  additional  result  of  the  program  has  been      this    growing    need,      Th*    nronoaed    amend- 


reeent  Congresses  have  been  extraordinarily 
productive  In  the  field  of  educational  legisla- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  In  adopting  this  categori- 
cal approach.  Congress  made  a  wise  decision. 
Tet  m  BO  doing  Congress  created  a  new  need. 
If  school  systems  are  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  funds  available  to  them  un- 
der this  wide  variety  of  programs,  they  must 
undertake  far  more  comprehensive  planning 
than  any  in  which  they  have  previously  en- 
gaged. They  must  systematically  Identify 
their  needs,  organize  them  Into  a  coherent 
pattern,  and  relate  thenj  to  all  of  the  avail- 
able funds  under  existing  federal  programs. 
Many  school  systems  have  had  little  ex- 
perience with  long  range  planning  and  with 
the  methods  of  obtaining  grants.  We  are 
troubled  by  the  extent  to  which  many  school 
avstems  have   turned  to  private  consulting 

firms  to  help  them  obtain  the  grants  that      _  

Congress  meant  them  to  have   In  the  first     made  In   elementary  and  secondary  edu»- 

tlon.    At  Its  recent  meeting  on  February  23. 


1967.  __ 

tee  will  be  turning  Its  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. We  urge  the  committee  to  propose  ex- 
tension of  these  laws  which  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  Improvement  of  education  In 
many  communities.  We  hope  also  that  this 
C-ongrees  will  extend  the  Impacted  aid  pro- 
gram for  a  sufficient  numt>er  of  years  to  en- 
able communities  to  make  long  range  plans. 
We  would  further  urge  that  PX.  874  and 
Pi.  815  be  adjusted  so  that  these  two  closely 
rel&ted  laws  have  a  common  explrxtlon  date. 
We  understand  also  that  the  committee  la 
not  considering  at  this  time  the  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  con- 
tained In  TlUe  n  of  H-B.  6330.  When  you  do 
turn  to  this  section  of  the  bUl.  we  will  want 
to  share  our  thinking  with  you  on  these 
matters. 

We  believe  that  H  R.  6330  continues  and 
extends  the  important  gains  which  have  been 


to  stimulate  these  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  turn  their  attention  with  new  vigor 
to  the  problems  of  training  teachers  In  the 
'special  prohlema  of  Inner  city  schools  and 
Impovertahod  rural  areas.  This  effect  has  al- 
ready had  an  Influence  far  lieyond  the  Teach- 
er Corpe  Interna  themselvee. 

The  Teacher  Corps  gives  promise  of  inject- 
ing new  vitality  into  the  schools  and  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  Important  prtn- 
clple  of  local  control  of  education.  The  pro- 
gram is  available  only  In  thoae  school  systems 
which  have  specifically  asked  for  it;  the  In- 
tern are  assigned  only  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  specific  Individual  by  the  school 
system:  and  the  inatitutlons  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  provide  the  training  have  the 
right  to  turn  down  individual  Interns.  The 
school  system  has  the  right  to  make  all  as- 
signments of  interns,  to  make  transfer*,  and 
to  determine  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught. 
This  Is  all  in  accord  with  local  control  of  the 
school  system. 

We  therefore  welcome  the  proposal  in  H-R. 
6330  to  place  the  Teacher  Corps  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  to  provide  It  with  adequate  financing. 

Also  included  In  Title  I  la  a  provision  which 
would  add  to  Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 


place. 

The  addition  of  federal  funds  for  educa' 
jo  much  tf>  help  mee< 
The  propoeed  amend' 
ment  Involves  a  rather  modest  expenditure 
which  wUl  make  possible  the  best  use  of  the 
very  substantial  net  expenditure  which  the 
federal  government  Is  now  making  in  the 
field   of   education. 

We  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that 
the  committee  give  serious  consideration  to 
amending  Sec.  633(a)  (1)  to  specifically  name 
the  8t&ta  Departments  of  Education  as  the 
planning  agency.  It  la  the  APL-CIO's  feeling 
that  these  Departments  are  the  appropriate 
agencies  for  carrying  out  the  comprehensive 
statewide  programs  envisioned  under  this 
part  of  the  bill.  In  making  this  suggestion. 
the  APL-CIO  Is  not  proposing  similar  changes 
under  other  titles  of  the  Act.  but  we  do  be- 
lieve this  proposal  has  merit  under  the 
"grants  for  Compr^enslre  Educational 
Planning  and  Evaluation"  part  of  Title  V. 

Title  I  Includes  also  a  section  providing 
assistance  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  We  are  pleased  to  give  our  sup- 
port to  these  important  measures.  The 
API,-CIO  has  pUyed  an  active  part  In  Im- 
proving owwrtunltles  for  the  handicapped. 
We  have  participated  energetically  In  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  handicapped.  We  have  made  the  re- 
sources of  our  collection  of  vocational  films 
available  to  the  Captioned  Pictures  for  the 


1967,  the  AFL-CIO  Bxecutlve  Oouncll  de- 
clared In  a  statement  on  "Education  and  the 
Federal  Government": 

"The  laws  which  have  by  now  been  enacted 
have  contributed  significantly  to  Improving 
educational  opportunity  and  toward  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  providing  quality  education 
for  every  child,  wherever  he  may  Uve  and 
whatever  his  famUy  background.  From  pre- 
klndergarten  programs  through  graduate 
schools  and  adult  education  programs,  the 
federal  government  has  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  aharlng  In  the  cosu  of  education" 

For  the  vital  role  which  this  committee 
has  played  In  bringing  these  things  to  pass, 
we  express  our  deepest  gratitude. 

Thank  you. 

More  Action  AcuB*t  Tradia<  SUmps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


or  lf»W  TOSJC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22, 1967 
Mr.     WOLPP.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkB,  I  would  Uke 

«-      ..      ....,  ^M  *„,  .♦.f.-^rf-    ay«muir  ^  w^.;  ^-p«»^™  ..vv^.«  ™  —    to  Call  attention  to  two  items  that  ap- 

Secondary  Mucatlon  Act  fund*   or  sta^^  ^^  program.     We  played  a  leading  role  In     peared   In  the   March   20.    1907   Issue  of 

^....M^n*i   manning      We  believe  that  in     ^^^  conference  on  vocational  problems  of  the     Drug  Trade  News,  whereby  both  Penn- 

deaf  which  paved  the  way  for  the  legislation  --      -      -  •        .-.—--  --j- 


educauonal  planning.  We  believe  that  In 
this  propoeal  there  la  Identlfled  an  Important 
educational  need.  In  a  sense  Congreas  ha» 
helped  to  create  that  need  !>?  the  very  actions 
which  It  has  undertaken  lo  Improve  the  edu- 
cational opptKtunlUes  for  our  nation's  chil- 
dren and  young  people  After  years  of  stale- 
mate on  the  issue  of  federal  aid  to  educaUon. 
Congress  began  to  meet  the  problem  by  pass- 
lag  legislation  designed  to  meet  specific  and 
Identifiable  needs. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  as 
ftnrt  passed  recognized  a  special  naUonal  In- 
terest in  the  quaUty  of  teaching  in  sclenc*. 
mathemaUca  and  foreign  languagea.  As 
other  national  Interests  In  specific  subjects 
were  identlfled.  these  subjects  were  added  by 
amendments  to  the  original .  Act.  Public 
Lav  874  recognised  the  Impact  of  federally 


establishing  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf. 

The  regional  centers,  proposed  In  the  bill, 
which  would  diagnose  the  educational  needs 
of  handicapped  children  and  which  would 
assist  schools  In  meeting  those  needs  could 
do  much  to  help  parents  find  approprlata 
schooling  for  handicapped  cbUdren.  a  prob- 
lem which  bi  frustrating  In  many  comimu- 
nltlee. 

The  severe  ahortag*  of  spedal  taachov 
trained  In  the  special  neds  of  physloaUy  nad 
mentally  handloa(^>ed  children  lends  partic- 
ular Importance  to  the  provision  in  the  bill 
for  the  recruitment  of  personnel  for  thl* 
work. 


sylvanla  and  Rhode  Island  State  Legis- 
lators are  moving  in  an  ever-mounting 
campaign  to  regulate  the  trading  stamp 
Industry.  I  would  Invite  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  these  fine  pro- 
gressive States  to  take  note  of  this  action 
and  join  in  my  efforts  to  support  my 
truth  in  trading  stamp  bill.  I  ask  that 
these  two  articles  be  Included  as  part  of 
my  extended  remarks. 

Pknhbtlvanu 
HjuiusBuaG —Legislation    imposing    a    tax 
on  the  Issuer  of  unredeemed  trading  stamps 
and  regulating   the   dlstrlbutioD    of   stamps 
tua  been  mtroduced  in  the  House. 


The  bill  provides  that  a  reUller  who  Issues 
stamps  shall  pay  a  5  per  cent  tax  on  the  value 
of  any  trading  stamps  which  are  not  re- 
deemed within  1  year. 

RHODKlSLaNV 

F>BoviDKNCK.  R.I. — ^Trading  stamp  com- 
panies would  have  to  be  licensed,  redeem 
■tamps  In.  cash  on  request  and  give  the 
state  treasury  almost  aU  the  cash  volume 
of  long  unredeemed  stamps  under  legislation 
filed  here. 

The  newest  feature  of  the  prc^xxal  la  to 
require  companies,  on  the  basis  of  annual 
reporu  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  turn  over  to  the  Genera]  Treasurer  90 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  stamps  not  redeemed 
for  4  yeara. 


Crime:  Ancrica't  No.  1  Domestic  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  March  22. 1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcoro.  I  Include  a  speech  I  made  on 
March  IS  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  postmasters  of  the  2l5t  Congression- 
al District  at  San  Angelo.  Tex. 

The  address  follows: 
CaiMc:   Amxm^za'b  No.   1  DoMzsnc  Paoaixai 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
have  this  privilege,  which  I  very  highly  es- 
teem, of  attending  this  annual  session  of  the 
Postmasters  of  the  21st  district.  It's  a  won- 
derful custom  you  have,  of  meeting  with 
your  counterparts  and  families  and  friends 
each  year,  to  socialize,  talk  shop,  and  seek 
better  ways  of  serving  the  public.  I  welcome 
this  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  for  a  few 
moments  this  evening. 

My  subject  Is  Crime — America's  Number 
One  Domestic  Problem.  The  topic  Is  of 
tranficendent  Importance  at  this  particular 
Ume.  We  have  often  heard  the  sixties 
depicted  as  the  golden  age  of  progress.  It 
could  also  be  described  as  the  tragic  decade 
of  crime. 

As  you  know,  the  upsurge  lu  the  erlnte  rate 
throughout  this  nation  In  recent  years  has 
been  appalling.  The  FBI  has  reported  that 
In  contrast  with  a  population  increase  since 
IdOO  of  8  percent,  crime  has  rleeD  by  46  per- 
cent—six times  the  growth  rate. 

Adding  to  the  ugly  picture  Is  the  further 
report  that  during  the  past  year  convictions 
for  major  crimes  declined  by  6  percent  and 
there  was  a  13  percent  Increase  In  acquittals 
and  dismissals,  And  this  does  not  tell  the 
full  story.  It  Is  estimated  that  probably 
more  than  twice  as  many  sssaults,  burglaries 
and  larcenies  are  comxnitted  than  are  re- 
ported. 

"Hie  tempo  of  lawlessness  accounts  for  a 
murder  every  hour,  a  rape  every  33  mtoutes.  a 
burglary  every  27  minutes,  and  an  automo- 
bile is  stolen  every  minute  of  the  day  and 
night.  In  fact,  five  serious  crimes  are  com- 
mitted In  this  country  every  minute,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI  that  rate  Is  steadily 
Increasing. 

Recently  a  national  crime  commls&lon.  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  reported  that  the 
economic  Impact  of  crime  In  this  country 
exceeds  gao  billion  a  year.  That  is  Indeed  a 
frightening  reminder,  and  every  right-think- 
ing American  should  be  shocked  by  It. 

Now.  here  in  this  dvlllzcd  land  what  Is  the 
cause  of  this?  What  has  happened — and 
rather  suddenly?— which  accounts  for  this 
skyrockeUng  rate.  In  a  few  sliort  years,  to 


give  tu  what  may  b«  the  highest  crime  rate 
in  the  world?  In  the  past  wf  Uked  to  ttdnk 
of  the  bloody  Congo  as  a  hotbed  of  crtme: 
yet  per  capita  our  rate  is  said  to  be  even 
higher.  We  need  a  diagnosis,  a  disclosure, 
of  what  has  happened  to  bring  this  condition 
about.  There  must  have  been  a  number  at 
contributing  causes.  Let  us  ei:amlne  a  few 
of  them. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  the  increase  In  the 
number  of  enforcement  officers  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  population  Increase.  He 
thinks  that  accounu  for  some  of  this.  Be 
has  spoken  of  the  raah  of  civil  rlghu  demon- 
strations, along  with  Irresponsible  leader- 
ship in  that  movement,  as  a  m^ajor  contrib- 
utor. And  there  Is.  of  course,  the  matter  of 
public  apathy  and  laxity  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents. 

DCMONsimA-noNs    a  TAcroa 

Judge  Wbltaker.  a  former  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  has  also  pointed  to  the  clvtl 
rights  movement — the  way  It  has  been 
handled — as  a  major  factor.  He  recently 
quoted  people  high  in  government  whose 
emotional  tirades.  In  appeals  to  the  f:uUlbIe. 
have  helped  to  create  a  climate  favorable  for 
the  mob-rule  complei.  It  Is  hie  considered 
belief  that  provocative  appeals  by  Irresponsi- 
ble civil  rights  leaders  and  others  have  served 
to  encourage  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  civil 
and  criminal  disobedience  to  law  and  order. 
TbiB,  you  know.  Is  the  theory  th.tt  one  does 
not  need  to  comply  with  a  law  which  that 
person  does  not  like. 

It  Is  an  anarchy- producing  seditious 
slogan  of  gross  Irresponsibility,  which  has 
captured  the  Imagination  of  citizens  who  are 
in  many  respects  Immature.  We  have  all 
been  obliged  to  stand  by  while  celebrity 
status  has  been  accorded  those  whose  sick 
minds  and  corrupt  souls  tamper  with  and 
ridicule  our  orderly  process  of  government 
under  law. 

Out  of  all  this  has  emerged  riots  and 
bloodshed,  and  a  conscious  defiance  and  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order. 

Crlmanologlsts  know  that  crime  feeds  on 
crime,  that  a  toleration  of  lawlessness  erodes 
and  destroys  society's  moral  standards — and 
the  net  result  Is  more  lawlessness. 

As  nn  upeurge  In  crime  hns  evolved  from 
mass  demonstrations  and  political  overttires 
to  the  gulUble.  the  apologists  like  to  blame 
society  for  creating  and  nurturing  condi- 
tions which  they  contend  cause  these  devel- 
opments. We  hear  talk  of  the  ghettos,  the 
alums,  poverty  and  unemployment:  and  we 
are  told  these  conditions  sort  of  Justify  the 
victims  In  uklng  the  Law  into  their  own 
hands. 

While  these  conditions  are  unfortunate, 
the  reasoning  is  faulty.  Some  of  the  poorest 
nations  lo  the  world  have  the  lowest  crime 
rates.  It  Is  wrong  to  say  that  poor  people, 
aa  a  class,  are  less  honest  and  more  criminal- 
bent  than  the  more  affluent.  As  you  know. 
during  recent  years  our  government  has  spent 
billions  In  building  a  welfare  state  and  In 
mlrilsierlng  to  the  needy.  Yet,  during  that 
period,  and  right  up  to  this  moment,  the 
crime  rate  has  moved  steadily  upward, 
came  and  ths  back  raoBi.7:M 

As  we  search  for  other  explanations  of  this 
upturn  In  crime,  we  are  told  that  the  exodus 
of  Negro  Americans  from  the  rural  south, 
deposited  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  has 
created  conditions  which  lend  themselves  to 
mob  actions,  riots,  and  other  forms  of  law- 
lesAness.  To  be  cure,  that  migration  has  not 
helped  the  situation. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  many  of  these  people 
have  been  exploited  by  the  rabble-rousers, 
with  cries  of  "Oet  Whltey,"  "Burn,  baby, 
buml"  "We  sbBQ  overocRne,"  and  other  equal- 
ly provatlce  slogans.  Carrying  grievance*, 
real  or  Imagined,  to  the  streets,  has  been 
aided  and  abetted  not  only  by  some  poli- 
ticians and  professional  dvll  rights  leaders, 
but  also  by  on  array  of  ministers,  do-gooders. 
misguided  studenu,  and  bleeding  hearts. 
Even  some  college  professors  have  )olned  in 


the  act.  And  Mr.  Hoover  assurvs  ub  that 
tbe  Oonununlati  have  joined  in  and  eo- 
oDuraged  these  activHlca. 

We  do  not  like  to  talk  about  It.  but  It  1* 
a  matter  of  record  that  our  American  Negroea. 
as  a  race,  commit  a  disproportionate  share 
of  crimes.  We  do  not  Improve  the  situation 
by  attempting  to  ignore  this  fact  or  trying 
to  sweep  it  under  the  bed. 

FBI  reports  show  that  the  arrest  rate  of 
Negroes  Is  four  times  the  rate  for  whites. 
Per  capita,  our  colored  people,  according  to 
this  some  authority,  commit  13  times  as 
many  murders  and  robberlea.  and  ten  times 
as  many  rapes  and  aggravated  assaults,  aa 
do  the  whites. 

While  there  are.  of  course,  millions  of  law- 
abiding  Negroes  among  us  who  deplore  this 
condition,  we  must  face  up  lo  the  race  prob- 
lem as  It  relates  to  crime  and  treat  IC  realls- 
Ucally^ 

Waablngton,  D.C.,  for  example,  where  90 
percent  of  all  school  students  are  colored,  is 
Loday  one  of  the  most  crlme-inle*ted  spots 
In  America.  In  that  city  ao.OOO  crlme&  were 
committed  last  year,  Including  ]8,S00  where 
stdearms  were  employed.  As  an  example  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  there,  one  drug 
chain — the  People's  Drug  Stores — reported 
03  biu-glarles  and  robberies  In  &6  weeks,  with 
a  loas  of  $116,000.  In  one  day— last  Decem- 
ber 10 — 45  robberlea  were  reported  tn  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

St-niXME    COtTRT    RAMPEXS    UAW    EN-rOBCCUOIT 

Another  cause  of  the  rise  In  crime  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a  series  of  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  recent  yesLTS.  which  make 
the  apprehension,  trial  and  conviction  ot 
criminals  more  dUDcult.  The  rationale  of 
these  decisions — many  of  them  of  the  5-to-4 
variety — is  that  Individual  rights  of  citizens 
must  be  protected. 

I  am  oonvlnc«d  the  American  people  are 
gelUng  sick  and  tired  of  this  business  of 
pamptfing  and  coddling  criminals,  where  so 
often  we  find  the  Supreme  Court,  the  clvU 
nghters  and  the  civii  ili>erUee  crowd  making 
a  big  fuss  over  the  so-called  "rights"  of  the 
criminals,  but  showing  so  little  regard  for 
the  rlgbt£  of  victims  and  the  decent,  law- 
abiding  element  In  our  society. 

America  has  been  on  a  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  binge  too  long.  It  Is  high  time 
we  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

The  records  reveal  that  therf  have  been 
literally  scores  of  the  most  desperate  crimi- 
nals— murderers,  rapifta  and  robbers,  who 
have  been  turned  loose  on  the  stceets  be- 
cause of  new  and  novel  requirements  Im- 
posed In  G-to-4  decisions  of  Chief  JusUcs 
Warren's  Supreme  Court.  No  longer  can  a 
police  officer  even  question  a  suspect  with- 
out giving  bim  an  elaborate  warning.  Be- 
cause If  later  the  suspect  voluntarily  con- 
fesses to  the  crime  the  confession  will  be 
thrown  out.  The  Warren  court  now  requires 
that  the  suspect  be  told  in  advance  that  he 
Is  entitled  to  a  lawyer  before  he  asys  a 
wgrd:  and  If  he  has  no  money  the  Supreme 
Co'lirt  requires  the  Interrogator  to  Inforai 
him  that  If  he  desires  an  attorney,  a  Judge 
will  be  found  who  will  appoint  a  lawyer  who 
can  be  brought  to  the  scene  and  represent 
the  accused  during  the  interrogation. 

The  law  does  not  require  that.  The  Con- 
stltuUoo  docs  not  require  It.  But  now  the 
Supreme  Court  has  in  eSect  made  a  law 
that  does  require  it.  The  Constitution  sim- 
ply guarantees  the  right  of  counsel  'in  all 
criminal  prosecutions." 

Thus,  you  can  imagme  the  priceleas  time 
that  Is  wasted  before  a  responsible  iuvesU- 
gaUon  can  even  be  launched  after  the  oom- 
misslon  of  a  miost  heinous  crime,  and  ail  be- 
cause of  a  technicality  Invented  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Without  complying  In  minute 
detail  with  several  court -imposed  require- 
ments which  must  precede  an  Interrogation, 
there  Is  a  risk  that  even  though  the  crime 
Is  solved,  all  will  be  In  vain  and  the  court 
WUl  order  the  guilty  man  turned  loose. 
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And  U,.  8upr.m.  Cnrt  h..  ^_na«.  down     ?">«  ?"«  OJ  tM.  NatUm  U«  In  h«  U--      ;pa«d  '">- "'•^-°"-;?--r 'tS  J^. 


ft  Half  doeen  otiier  landamrk  decision*  which 
•bAckJe  6fflcen  &nd  add  to  iHe  dlAcultlea  of 
ftppreheualoa  and  coovlcUon  at  guilt;  men. 

IB    KarUSJLt.   TO  BUT    ADAM   POWHX    A   TDminKO 
POWTt 

Now.  wbftt  lA  tbft  outlook  for  Che  future? 
Some  obMrrera  Uke  to  think  of  t2ie  rafUMl 
by  the  Hoiia«  to  se&t  Adam  Poweil,  by  a  S 
to  1  mftjortty,  ai  a  possible  turning  pc^t 
awftr  from  the  practice  of  coddling,  where 
thli  nation  heads  back  to  law  and  order 
ftod  decency  once  again.     Let  lu  hope  bo. 

But.  to  dim  thU  proepect.  we  hear  ominous 
cries  of  reveng«  from  practically  every  Negro 
clTll  right  leader  in  the  country.  And  there 
U  reaM»i  to  be  concerned  that  this  hyiterl- 
cal  reaeDtmenc  on  the  part  of  these  rabble- 
rousers   may   trigger   another  round   of   law- 


abiding  citlsana,  and  they  will  stomacb  no 
mor«.     The  choice  Is  ours.     The  time  Is  now." 


Am  Expanded  Natiosa]  Ccmelenr  Sjtktm 
h  Needed 


Martin  Luther  King,  for  example,  has  con- 
demnM  the  treatment  of  PoweU  as  an  attack 
against  Negroes  In  general.  Buch  radical 
leeden  as  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Floyd 
ICcKlfislck.  whose  preachments  often  bespeak 
anarchy,  flew  to  Powell's  hideaway  In  Blmlnl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  MFRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22, 19S7 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  session  I  Introduced  H.R.  3394 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery In  Ohio.  The  Retired  Officers  As- 
sociation sent  me  a  letter  expressing  their 
concern    about    th«    rapidly    dwindling 


graves  of  some  they  marked  with  the  i 
and  regiment  of  the  soldier  who  was  burled 
on  his  last  field  of  battle;  others  they  marked 
with  the  simple  legend  "Unknown." 

After  the  batUe  ended,  a  OeCtyeburg  cltl- 
sen  suggested  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  a  section  of  the  battlefield  be  set 
aside  as  a  soldier's  national  cemetery  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  dead  be  exhumed 
and  placed  there.  The  Governor  then  under- 
took the  task  of  Inviting  other  State  Gover- 
nors, whose  troops  had  (ought  for  the  Union 
at  Gettysburg,  to  Join  in  this  endeavor. 
Each  State  contributed  funds  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  Gettysburg  Cemetery 
Commission  which  was  then  empowered  to 
purchase  a  plot  of  ground  on  what  was 
known  as  Cemetery  Ridge — so  called  because 
It  adjoined  the  local  OetUyburg  Cemetery. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtea  was  in- 
vited to  speak  a  few  words  of  dedication  of 
this  haUowed  ground.  On  November  19. 
1868  four  months  and  fifteen  days  after 
General  Lee  ordered  the  retreat  to  the 
Potomac.  Abraham  Uncoln  said  the  simple 
words  of  dedication  which  today  symbolize 


60  embrace  the  e«-Congreaeman  and  threaten     °°™**"  «»r«lH«r»al  r^m<»t/Ho«i      Where      the  Nations  respect  for  thoee  who  have  died 
dire  consequence.  If  the  Congress  does  not     space  In  OUT  Dftdonal  cemeterl«_  wnere     "^!^     ^^^^  the  vrorld  to  protect  ita  freedom: 


consequonci 
cle&r  the  record  of  their  hero. 

Elsewhere,  in  New  York,  the  United  CouncU 
of  Harlem  Organizations,  made  up  of  B7  elvU 
rights  groups  in  the  area,  held  a  meeting  to 
denouce  the  Rouse  action.  Refusal  to  seat 
PoweU  was  there  branded  aa  an  insult  to 
•very  Negro  voter  In  America. 

A  mammoth  three-hour  pro-Powell  rally 
in  the  latter's  Harlem  church,  according  to 
the  press,  witnessed  the  refusal  of  many  to 
stand  at  the  playing  of  the  8tar  Spangled 
Banner;  and  when  the  meeting  concluded 
with  the  National  Anthem,  the.  audience 
unanimously  booed,   the  press   reported. 

Now  these  and  other  tragic  duplays  re- 
veal the  practice  of  racism  at  Its  very  worst. 
And  by  this  America  is  warned  of  the  pres- 
ence In  our  midst  of  a  widespread  indiffer- 
ence to  and  defiance  of  law  and  order  among 
*  segment  of  our  people. 

This  treatment  of  Powell  as  a  Negro  hero, 
who  can  do  no  wrong.  Ignores  the  fact  that 
Harlem's  ex -Congressman  flatly  refused  last 
month  to  answer  questions  put  to  him  by 
an  investt^atlng  committee  concerning  the 
misappropriation  of  upwards  of  tW.OOO— 
perhaps  more,  the  criminal  sapects  of  which 
are  now  being  Investigated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Id  view  of  this  documented  record,  Powell's 
toUowen  are  in  effect  Insisting  that  since 
their  Harlem  hero  la  a  Negro   (and  for  no 


will  we  inter  the  future  generation  of 
veterans  who  have  served  their  Nation 
honorably  and  faithfully? 

The  members  of  the  Retired  Officers 
Association,  at  their  last  convention,  ap- 
proved a  resolution  calling  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  such  as  H.R.  32M 
which  Is  designed  to  expand  the  national 
cemetery  system. 

The  January  1967  issue  of  the  Retired 
Officer  magazine  published  an  Instruc- 
tive article  entitled  "TJe  Story  of  Na-     i;^^^;  ^^d 'cause  them  to  be  securely  en- 
tlonal  Cemeteries.       The  article,  wmcn     Z.^^  ^  ^j.  ^^^^  „  »  national  cemetery  for 


throughout  the  world  to  protect  1 
"We  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  conse- 
crate— we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  It  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract." 

STBTTM    BBOAK    XM    ISeS 

The  story  of  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem begins  the  year  before  President  Un- 
coln'B  immortal  address  at  Gettysburg.  It 
was  In  1863  that  Congress  authorised  the 
President,  whenever.  In  hie  opinion,  it  was 
considered  expedient,  "to  purchase  cemetery 


follows,  outlines  the  history  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  system  from  Ita  liwep- 
tlon  In  1882  to  the  present  day  when 
many  of  these  cemeteries  have  been 
closed. 

The  article  follows: 
Tb»  Stobt  or  NsTXOifAL  CmrrxKZEa 
(By  Thomae  A.  Kelly)  » 

"We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of         ^^  ^^_ 

that  field,  aa  a  final  resting-place  for  those      .  ""  ^^  ^^^  'c\v)l  War.  post  as  well  as  local 


cloeed.  to  be  used  as  i 

the  soldlera  who  shall  die  in  tiie  service  of 

the  country." 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  Government, 
military  cemeteries  had  been  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  Army  tor  the  burial  of  per- 
sons who  died  whUe  under  Ita  Jurisdiction. 
Most  of  theee  cemetcrlee  were  at  Isolated 
posts  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  the  burgeoning  West. 

As  casualties   mounted   during   the   early 


who  here  gave  their  Uvea  that  that  nation 


cemeteries  were  \ised  whenever  practical  for 
the  burial  of  war  dead.  However,  because  of 
distances  Involved  and  the  problem  of  trans- 
porting the  remains,  the  War  Department  Is- 
sued a  General  Order  in  18«a  requiring  field 
commanders    to    lay    off    plots    of    suitable 


by  the  demagogues  that  racism  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  what  happened  to  Adam 
Powell. 

Getting  back  to  my  original  theme — and 
for  that  matter  my  entire  discussion  has 
related  to  crime — let  us  brace  ourselves  for 
the  great  challenges  ahead.  Every  commu- 
nity in  America  Is  a  battleground  in  which 
the  war  on  crime  must  be  waged. 

Z^t  us  resolve  that  the  coddUng  and  pam- 
pering of  the  criminals  must  stop.  Let  ua 
Indat  upon  more  certain  and  more  adequate 
punishment  for  the  guiUy.  We  must  reeolve 
to  cooperate  with  and  assist  our  peace  offl- 
cere  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutlee.  The 
criminal  always  has  the  advantage.  It  is  be 
who  cbooees  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
witnesses,  for  every  lawlees  act  he  commita. 
There  ts  much  the  Congress  can  do.  and  there 
la  much  our  state  legislatures  can  do.  In 
closing  the  kwpholee  and,  where  poMlble.  cor- 
recting the  blunders  of  the  Supreme  OotSrt. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  put  It  this  way: 
"Let  the  hoodlum,  the  demagogue,  and 
Uie  exponent  of  anarchy  know  that  the  great. 


Nation,  had  given  way  to  tbixnderous  guns 
of  war.  BatUee  raged  throughout  the  day 
as  during  the  past  three.  Artillery  of  each 
Army  rained  solid  shot,  grape,  and  canister 
on  the  other,  while  cold  steel  and  the 
clubbed  musket  toook  their  tioU  of  adver- 
saries. 

The  story  of  that  day  in  Gettysburg  ends 
with  the  simple  footnote  In  history — "As  a 
heavy  rainfall  came  on  the  night  of  July  4th. 
General  Lee  ordered  a  retreat  to  the 
Potomac.'* 

The  rains  continued  throughout  the  next 
day.  The  guns  were  silent  and  a  strange 
stUineas  bad  fallen  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  The 
aorrowful  task  of  burying  the  dead  of  both 
Armlee  feU  upon   the  Uvlng  who  could   be 


'  Lt.  Cot.  Thomaa  A.  KeUy  is  Aa*i»iant  teg- 
ialative  Counxt  and  a  regular  eonfributor  to 
Capitol  Hill  New*.  A  staff  member  tinct 
Norember  1965.  "Tom"  i*  best  Icnaitm  among 
Army  reiireea  of  the  past  ten  yean  for  hav' 
tng  tvcceaafully  sef-tip  and  manayed  ths 
Army't   Retired    ActiviUe*   program. 
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might  Uve. . .  - 

— Abkakak  LnrcoLM,  Gettysburg.  1803. 

The  morning  of  the  B7th  Anniversary  of 

the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

.^^  „«„  w  -  .-w     - enoe  found  two  great  Armlee  of  American      ,^^^._ ._    ._^     __ 

Other  rea*on),*ht^ourd  be^abeolved  of  any      soldier*  locked  Ui  deadly  combat  amid  the      gy^^nd  n~«ir' each  ba'tUefleld  for  the  burial  of 
liability  for  his  repeated  act*  of  misconduct,      hills   surrounding  the  smaU   farming  «nn-      ^^  ^^^^  q,  ^^at  t>attle. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  reaponslble  Negroes  munlty  of  Gettysburg.  The  peaceful  toUlng  ,^^  mcreaalngly  heavy  burden  of  caaual- 
in  this  country  wUl  not  be  misled  or  inflamed  of  church  bells  which.  ^^^^  '°;^°^-'^'  ties  dictated  a  different  approach  to  the 
by  the  false  and  completely  absurd  charge      nounced  the  anniversary  of  the  bU^  oi  the  j^i        ^j  ^e  burial  of  the  dead,  and  It 

J.  .. . ...  _„-.>..„»  «.M.«  h^  .rtv^B  wa,  to  thunderous  Kuns  ^^'^^ ^^^  atmosphere  that  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Act  of  July  17.  18Ca.  allowing  the 
President  to  ptirchase  land  for  uee  as  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

oaowTR  oe  nationai.  c  curt  skies 
By  the  end  of  ia«3.  thirteen  national  cem- 
teriee  had  been  established  with  the  first 
located  at  Port  Scott.  Kansas.  During  the 
next  two  years,  the  number  grew  to  2a  with 
Arlington  Cemetery,  located  on  the  property 
formerly  owned  by  General  Robert  E.  l«e  and 
now  the  moat  famous  of  these  cemeteries, 
established  In  1864. 

The  greatest  growth  of  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System  came  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War  when  the  Army  completed  lU  task 
of  concentrating  the  remains  of  the  war  dead. 
By  the  end  of  the  1860'8,  83  rational  ceme- 
teries had  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  burying  aoldlers  who  died  In  battle  or  from 
wounds  received  In  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  names  of  these  cemeteries,  large  and 
smaU.  read  like  a  roU  caU  of  great  battle*  of 
that  war  perpetuating  the  memories  of  the 


men  who  bad  fougbt  for  the  ground  In  which 
they  were  burled — Antletam.  Balls  Bluffs. 
Shlloh.  Poplar  Grove.  Vlcksburg.  Gettysburg. 
Tbe  ClvU  War  and  the  postwar  years  not 
only  provided  the  basic  Legislation  establish- 
ing the  national  cemetery  System  and  the 
rules  for  burial  in  these  cemeteries,  but  also 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  cemeteries  which 
are  now  within  that  System.  Prom  that 
point  on.  the  growth  of  the  System  was  epo- 
rndlc.  Expansion  of  the  Western  Terrltorlee 
during  the  period  1870-1B80  accounted  for 
the  establishment  of  some  cemeteries  In 
places  such  as  Santa  Pe.  San  Pranclsco,  and 
Fort  Mcpherson,  Nebraska,  so  thax  by  the 
end  of  1800,  Bl  nationai  cemeteries  were  In 
operation. 

In  contrast  to  the  81  established  during 
the  37  years  following  approval  of  the  Act 
of  July  17.  1803.  only  17  national  cemetertea 
were  established  after  1900.  Pive  of  theee 
were  added  to  the  System  since  World  War  n 
with  cemeteries  In  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
being  added  under  the  impetus  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  return  from  overseas  cemeterlea 
of  the  dead  of  World  War  II.  The  cemetery 
at  Fort  Logan.  Colorado,  established  in  1960, 
is  the  only  national  cemetery  authorized  by 
post- World  War  XI  legislation. 

SIGHT  or  aoaiAi,  extendco 
The  I8«2  legislation,  generating  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System,  authorized  the 
establishment  of  cemeteries  principally  to 
provide  burial  places  for  soldiers  who  died  In 
battle  during  the  Civil  War.  The  eligibility 
ptirase  of  that  law  was  changed  in  1866  when 
Congress  autborlKed  the  burial  of  "soldlen 
of  the  Dnited  States  who  fell  in  battle  or 
died  of  disease  In  the  field  or  In  hoepltals." 
During  the  Reconstruction  Era.  the  problem 
of  the  discharged  veteran  who  had  fallen 
on  misfortune  apparently  plagued  the  law- 
makers, for  in  June  of  1872.  Congress  ex- 
tended the  right  of  burial  in  national  ceme- 
teries to  "all  soldiers  and  sailors  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States  who  may  die  In  a  destitute  condition." 
Strict  adherence  to  the  "destitute  condition" 
of  the  veteran  made  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery  a  substitute  for  burlaL  In  potter's 
field. 

From  1866  through  1059.  the  right  to 
burial  in  national  cemeteries  was  extended 
to  several  categories  of  peraons  not  covered 
m  the  original  law.  By  administrative  deter- 
mination, the  requirement  that  a  decedent 
be  "destitute"  was  gradually  Ignored.  In 
1890.  the  Army  Judge  Advocate  General  ruled 
that  wives  and  widows  could  be  burled  in 
a  national  cemetery  in  recognition  of  the 
family  relationship  with  the  soldier.  In  1904, 
the  Secretary  of  War  went  one  step  further 
by  approving  the  burial  of  a  minor  child  In 
the  grave  of  a  parent.  He  later  extended 
this  rule  to  Include  the  burial  of  an  adult 
nnmarned  daughter. 

In  each  case,  relaxation  of  rules  applied 
speclflcally  to  the  burial  of  a  particular  per- 
son and  was  not  Intended  as  a  precedent 
establishing  decision;  however,  as  the  word 
spread,  especially  among  service  families  who 
worked  and  lived  together,  it  became  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  limit  application  of  policies. 
In  the  meantime.  Congress  extended  eligibil- 
ity for  burial  in  national  cemeteries  by  a 
series  of  legislative  actions  aimed  at  includ- 
ing various  groups  aasodated  with  the 
Armed  Ponres. 

nsFscT  or  worlo  w*a  u 
With  a  substantial  increase  In  the  nimiber 
tif  persons  eligible  for  interment  as  a  result 
"f  World  War  n.  and  the  dlfllculUes  en- 
countered In  applying  restrictive  policies  in 
.->  progrum  having  so  many  personal  and  emo- 
nonal  aspects,  Congress  undertook  tbe  task 
Cit  superseding  all  existing  policies  and  legls- 
hicion  on  the  subject  of  Interment  In  these 
cemeteries.  The  act  of  May  14.  1946.  was 
iipproved  aa  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  eligibility  of  Individuals  lor  burial  In 
niitlonal  cemeteries.  Amended  in  1B69. 
that  law  listed  tbe  categories  of  persons  who 


may  be  burled  but  It  provided  no  additional 
cemeteries  and  imposed  no  requirement  on 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  provide  the 
necessary  gravealtes. 

The  law.  as  It  now  stands.  seU  forth  the 
categories  of  persons  now  considered  eligible 
for  interment  In  national  cemeteries.  In- 
cluded among  these  are: 

Any  memt>er  or  former  member  of  tbe 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  whoee 
last  active  service  terminated  honorably  by 
death  or  otherwise; 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  any  government 
allied  with  the  Dnited  States  dvuing  a  war 
and  whose  last  acUve  service  terminated 
honorably  by  death  or  otherwise;  and. 

The  wife,  husband,  widow,  widower,  minor 
child,  and.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  an  unmarried  adult  child  who 
is  mcapable  of  self-support  by  reason  of 
physical  or  mental  disability. 

The  history  of  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem, from  Its  incepUon  In  1863  to  the  present, 
indicates  a  grsdual  tendency  toward  the 
enlargement  of  tfie  categories  of  persons 
eUglble  for  burial  in  these  cen\eterles.  What 
started  out  as  a  program  for  the  burial  of 
soldiers  killed  in  battle  ultimately  developed 
Into  one  whereby  any  person  who  had  had 
honorable  military  service  could  be  interred 
in  a  national  cemetery.  While  eligible  cate- 
gories were  being  changed  and  expanded,  the 
number  of  veterans  eligible  iot  burial  (quite 
apart  from  their  dependenU)  was  also  oon- 
atantly  changing.  This  change  was  gen- 
erally downward  during  the  period  between 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I.  Thereafter, 
and  continuing  through  the  current  Vietnam 
period,  there  were  sutwtantlal  increases  in 
the  number  of  eligible  veterans  without  any 
corresponding  Increase  in  cemetery  space 
available.  It  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  more  than  40  million  persons  are 
eligible  for  Interment  In  nalltJoal  cemeteries 
under  current  legislation.  The  figure  La 
steadily  rising  as  the  number  of  young  per- 
sons entering  the  service  (and  their  fam- 
ilies) outstrip  the  loases  In  the  older  group. 
PKESCKT  STATUS  or  cKMBratncs 
The  National  Cemetery  System  Is  a  clvU 
function  of  tbe  Department  of  the  Army 
entirely  separate  from  iU  traditional  military 
funcUons.  The  System  is  made  up  of  118 
Installations  including  3  monuments,  a  me- 
morial park,  lots  In  the  Congressional  Ceme- 
tery, seven  Confederate  cemeteries  and  plota, 
21  soldiers  plou.  and  86  national  cemeterlea 
4n  32  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  All  of  the  grave  sites  In  23  of  the 
nationai  cemeteries  are  either  reserved  or  oc- 
cupied, leaving  62  of  these  installations  in 
which  there  is  uncommitted  space. 

In  addition  to  those  maintained  by  the 
Army,  there  are  13  other  nationai  cemeterlea 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  a  part  of  the  National  Park  System. 
Tliese  cemeteries  were  under  the  Army  Juris- 
diction until  1933  when  they  were  transferred 
to  the  National  Park  System  because  their 
significance  as  nattonai  monuments  over- 
shadowed their  Importance  as  places  of  ctir- 
rent  burial.  Gettysburg  Nattonai  Cemetery 
is  tbe  most  famous  of  these  13  sites.  AU  of 
the  gravesltes  in  seven  of  these  are  fully  com- 
mitted, leaving  six  of  the  installatlooa  open 
to  new  burials. 

With  fewer  than  I'i  million  actual  and 
potenUal  gravealtes  available  In  all  of  the 
Army's  national  cemeteries,  and  with  no  evi- 
dence that  steps  could  or  would  tie  taken 
to  close  the  gap  between  supply  and  demand, 
the  need  for  a  realistic  approach  to  the  na- 
tloniU  cemetery  question  became  pressing  In 
the  early  1960's.  An  unwritten  and  often 
unrecognized  policy  on  the  future  of  theee 
Installations  bad  actually  been  developing 
over  the  years  foUowing  World  War  n. 

Supported  at  all  levels  of  review  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  was  the  conclusion 
that  further  expansion  of  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System  would  be  inadvisable.    It  bad 


been  determined  that  each  additional  ceme- 
tary  would  require  large  approprlaUons  for 
tbe  purchase  of  suitable  property  incident  to 
tbe  establishment  of  the  oemctery  as  well  as 
annual  appropriations  for  maintenance.  It 
had  also  been  determined  that  sites  for  ceme- 
teries, whether  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  or  selected  by  tbe  Congress, 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  were 
eligible  for  burial  In  national  cemeteries 
Preliminary  estimates  of  the  costs  of  expand- 
ing the  System  so  that  naUonal  cemeteries 
would  be  available  in  at  least  one  locauon  In 
every  State  indicated  that  the  coat  would 
exoced  two  billion  dollars  exclusive  of  the 
coat  of  the  necessary  land. 

A  1961  Army  study  blghUghted  the  fact 
that  approximately  83"^  of  the  individuals 
had  lived  within  50  miles  of  the  cemetery  In 
which  they  were  finally  burled,  indicating 
the  close  relationship  between  proximity  and 
the  use  of  national  cemeteries.  Tbe  study 
also  Indicated  that  nearly  B&'r  of  all  burials 
regularly  occur  In  11  naUonal  cemeteries 
near  large  cities  and  that  all  of  the  grave 
sites  in  6  of  these  installations  having  heavy 
workload  wUl  be  cloeed  to  burials  in  10  years. 
One  of  theee.  Ptort  Rosecrans  National  Ceme- 
tery In  San  Diego  was  closed  to  future  burials 
on  September  Oth  of  lost  year. 

COKOaKSSIONAl.    HZABIMOS 

Congressional  bearings  on  the  future  of 
nationai  cemeteries  have  been  conducted 
periodically  through  the  years,  with  the  latest 
having  been  conducted  by  a  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  in  June  of  1066. 
Nothing  definitive  has  resulted  as  to  tbe 
future  of  the  National  Cemetery  System  from 
any  of  these  hearings. 

Recent  administration  policy  has  reiter- 
ated tbe  policy  established  during  previous 
administrations  to  the  effect  that  cash  burial 
beneflta,  like  those  payable  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  under  the  Social  Security" 
program,  are  preferable  to  the  furnishing  of 
interment  faclUtles.  With  the  continuation 
of  tbla  policy,  It  appears  that  the  large  na- 
tional cemeteries — Arlington;  Long  Island. 
and  Golden  Gate,  wUl  be  filled  within  the 
next  20  years.  Although  20  of  tbe  existing 
cemeteries  are  expected  to  have  burial  space 
after  the  year  2000.  these  are  far  from  major 
population  oentera. 

Slightly  more  than  100  years  have  elapsed 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  historic 
address  on  that  cold,  blustery  day  In  Novem- 
ber 1669.  The  story  of  the  Nattonai  Ceme- 
tery System,  which  he  helped  to  create,  ap- 
pears to  be  neaiing  Ite  end.  Unless  Congress 
passes  the  necessary  legislation  for  expand- 
ing the  present  NaUonal  Cemetery  System. 
this  chapter  In  American  History  will  be 
cloeed. 


SelUa;  America  to  Anerkau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MIMNKSOT* 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
suggested  In  some  quarters  that  the  VS. 
Information  Agency  be  allowed  to  extend 
its  program  from  a  strictly  international 
operaUon  to  one  that  includes  di,s.semina- 
tlon  of  material  to  domestic  sources  too. 
Such  a  change  should  not  be  made  with- 
out a  careful  examination  of  its  rami- 
fications. The  Minneapolis  Star  has  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
expansion  of  the  role  of  the  USIA  Into 
the  domestic  area.  I  commend  their  edi- 
torial to  the  Members  of  the  House : 
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PkOPAGAKDA  AtUUBLB — "OM  BKQtTSST** 

The  offlcl^  minion  of  tb«  United  StatM 
Infortnattoa  Agcnc;  la  to  proiaote  supfxirt 
abroad  for  Amerlc&n  fordgn  policy.  In  a 
world  wb?r«  propaganda  can  b«  u  potent  » 
weapon  ac  a  oOHlle.  th«re  can  be  no  quarrel 
with  this  mlaslon.  Nor  can  there  be  much 
quarrel  with  the  way  the  U3IA  hu  performed 
In  spelling  out  our  policy  or  even  in  reporting 
such  unpleasant  truths  as  civil  rights  rioting 
for  readers  and  listeners  abroad. 

But  the  Tribune's  editor*  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  need  for  thlj  kind  of  mis- 
sion wtthln  the  borden  of  the  United  States. 
An  Advisory  Oonunlsslon  on  Information  has 
proposed  that  the  U9IA  be  allowed  to  give 
out  Inside  the  country  the  same  material  It 
Issues  overseas.  Such  Information.  It  la  sug- 
gested, would  be  given  only  "on  request." 

Propaganda  from  the  federal  government 
haa  been  Issued  "on  request"  ever  since  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  published  its  first 
pamphlet  on  planting  a  home  gardeiL  In 
recent  years,  the  propaganda  has  been  slick 
and  voluminous,  and  has  been  sent  to  wide- 
spread mailing  lists,  with  or  without  request. 
One  example,  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, la  an  illustrated  brochure  showing  the 
role  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  the  paclflcauon  program  In  South 
Vietnam.  Another,  even  slicker,  brochure 
gave  the  detail* — with  many  pictures  and 
excerpts  of  speeches— of  President  Johnson's 
,trip  to  Southeast  Asia.  * 

We  doubt  th&t  It  is  peeeeaary  to  add  to  this ' 
outpouring  the  government's  view  of  America 
for  Americans.  Permitting  the  U5IA  to  dis- 
tribute itb  information  domestically  might 
seem  an  innocent  step,  but  It  opens  the  door 
to  serious  abusee.  Meanwhile,  the  USIA's 
overseas  activities  can  be  monitored  by  the 
American  preas  through  the  various  wire 
service  correspondents  abroad  and  tlie  spe- 
cial correspondents  such  as  the  Tribune  has 
working  overseas. 


ExpreMiBff  Hkt  SeBt«  of  tW  CoBfrcfts  od 
tke  Occatioa  of  tb«  CeBtcaaial  of  the 
ConfeckratsoB  of  CamiU 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or  MOSTB   DAKOTA 
IN  TBB  BOtTSK  OP  aEPRKSENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  20,  1967 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  tbl«  opportunity 
to  express  how  pleased  I  was  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  unanimously  approving 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  280.  In 
which  Consr«ss  extends  Its  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  confederation  of  that 
Kreat  nation  The  more  than  S.OOO  miles 
of  undefended  border  between  our  two 
countries,  often  cited  as  an  example  of 
mutual  trust,  Is  symbolized  in  my  State 
of  North  Dakota  by  the  International 
Peace  Garden.  Nestled  In  the  beautiful 
Turtle  Mountains  of  North  Dakota  and 
Manitoba.  It  Is  the  world's  one  and  only 
garden  dedicated  to  peace.  A  stone 
tablet  mounted  in  this  garden  t>ears  this 
inscription: 

To  Goo  Dt  His  OLoar 
We  Two  Nations  D«<llcat«  This  Oarden  and 
Pledge  OuTBClTta  Tbat  as  Long  as  Men  Shall 
Uve,   We  WIU  Not  Take   Up  Arms  Against 
One  Another. 

The  formal  gardens,  dedicated  In  cere- 
monies on  Jul;  14.  1932     re  one  of  North 


Dakota's  outstanding  tourist  attractions 
and  we  are  proud  that  our  State's  license 
plates  proclaim  North  Dakota  a*  "the 
Peace  Garden  State". 

The  Importance  of  the  mutual  trust 
and  understanding  symbolized  by  the 
Peace  Garden  has  been  made  especially 
clear  to  me  since  coming  to  Congress 
as,  each  year,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  represent  this  body  at  the  annual 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference. 

I  look  forward  to  attending  this  Con- 
ference again  this  year — the  centennial 
of  our  great  neighbor  to  the  north. 


Neflect  of  Cliildna  as  a  Caase  of  Criaae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  MKW  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22, 1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
are  aware  that  much  of  today's  juvenile 
delinquency  can  be  traced  directly  to  de- 
linquent parents.  Too  many  parents  do 
not  heed  what  the  Good  Book  says: 

Withhold  not  correctlc»i  from  the  child. 
For  if  thou  beatest  him  with  a  rod.  he  shall 
not  die.  Thou  shall  beat  blm  with  a  rod. 
and  Shalt  delUer  his  soul  from  Hell  (Proverbs 
33). 

Train  up  a  child  In  the  way  he  should  go: 
And  when  be  Is  old  he  wlU  not  depart  from 
It  (Proverbs  22). 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  cogent  editorial  by  David 
Lawrence,  which  appeared  In  the  March 
6  Issue  of  U.S.  News  L  World  Report ; 
Nkolect  or  CHiLoaBN  AS  A  Cacss  or  Caitcs 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  National  Crime  CommiasloD,  InHts 
report  to  the  President,  declares  that  a  major 
factor  In  the  rapid  rise  in  crime,  particularly 
among  persons  under  21.  Is  the  failure  of 
parents  to  train  and  discipline  children  In 
the  home.  The  Commission  points  out  that 
•■youth  is  apparently  responsible  for  a  sub- 
stantial and  disproportionate  part  of  the  na- 
tional crime  problem." 

Placing  much  of  the  blame  on  parents,  the 
report  makes  these  two  slgnlHcant  state- 
ments: 

"The  programs  and  activities  of  almost 
every  kind  of  social  Institution  with  which 
children  come  In  contact — schools,  churches. 
social-service  agencies,  youth  organisa- 
tions— are  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
children  acquire  their  fundamental  attitudes 
toward  life,  their  moral  standards,  in  their 
homes.  .  .  . 

"What  appears  to  be  happening  through- 
out the  country,  In  the  cities  and  In  the 
suburbs,  among  the  poor  and  among  the 
weti-to-do.  Is  that  parental,  and  especially 
paternal,  authority  over  young  people  is  be- 
domlng  weaker." 

So  merely  eliminating  slums  and  "ghettoes" 
and  spending  billions  In  the  "war  against 
poverty*  will  not  curtail  crime  if  parents  fslt 
to  supervtse  closely  the  lives  of  their  children 
In  the  impressionable  years. 

Welfare  programs  wlU  help  to  Improve  con- 
ditions In  the  cocnmunlty.  tnit  the  facts  show 
that  criminals  emerge  from  wealthy  as  well 
as  from  poor  families. 

But  why.  ft  may  be  asked,  are  pejento  fall- 
ing tot  do  the  t&sk  which  society  expects  of 
them?  Is  it  possible  that  the  parents  them- 
■elvee  were  not  properly  trained  as  tbey  grew 
upT  Or  may  the  current  situation  be  due 
to  a  declining  Influence  of  the  church? 

Obvtoiuly  the  church  has  as  opp<^unlty 


at  least  once  a  week  to  accentuate  the  dif- 
ferences between  right  and  wrong.  While 
many  ministers  do  this,  others  seem  to  feel 
that  such  topics  for  their  sermons  are  some- 
what obsolete.  Tlie  new  concept  appears  to 
be  that  It  is  more  up-to-date  and  sophlstl- 
cs.ted  to  preach  about  current  political  prob- 
lems and  even  to  participate  fn  street  "dem- 
onstrations" or  Join  In  petitions  expressing 
views  on  Intemntlonal  as  well  as  national 
problems.  The  argtiihent  usually  offered  Is 
that  all  of  these  Important  questions  have 
a  moral  aspect  and  that  hence  the  clergy  has 
an  obligation  to  speak  its  mind. 

The  statistics  show  there  Is  a  large  attend- 
ance in  the  churches  on  the  week-end.  but 
how  many  persons  come  away  from  such  serv- 
ices with  a  deepened  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  children's  behavior?  The  National 
Crime  Commlssion'y  report  Is  a  dramatic  in- 
dictment of  the  lack  In  parental  guidance  In 
America. 

Economic  fsctora,  of  course.  Indirectly  play 
a  part  In  the  absence  of  parental  discipline. 
Working  mothers  are  not  at  home  during 
most  of  the  day.  and  they  often  are  unaware 
of  what  their  children  are  doing  after  school 
hoiira  or  with  whom  they  are  associating. 
The  schools,  therefore,  during  their  flve  days 
of  supervision  each  week,  must  play  an  In- 
creasing part  In  teaching  morality. 

Many  parents  will  concur  that  In  the  home 
there's  need  to  teach  morality  and  to  exert 
more  discipline,  but  unfcd'tunately  there  is 
a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  youthful  mind.  The  psychologists 
can  tell  lu  a  good  deal  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  misbehavior  of  youngsters 
in  their  homes  and  their  tendency  to  repeat 
such  offenses  when  they  are  older. 

Parents  are  not  as  familiar  as  tbey  should 
be  with  the  psychological  problems  Involved 
and  particularly  with  the  importance  of 
training  children  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
their  lives  as  well  as  in  the  next  decade  be- 
fore they  enter  adult  life.  The  Crime  Com- 
mission says: 

"Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
however,  many  family  problems  will  remain. 
Counseling  and  therapy  provide  one  promis- 
ing method  of  dealing  with  complex  emo- 
tional and  psychological  relationships  within 
the  family  and  should  be  made  easUy  araU- 
able" 

The  Commission  is  right  In  drawing  atten- 
tion ro  the  decline  of  parental  influence  in 
the  home.  It  may  be  that  not  only  the 
mothers  who  must  be  away  each  day  at  work 
but  some  of  the  other  mothers  who  spend  so 
much  time  on  outside  activities  are  un- 
wittingly contributing  to  the  rise  In  crime 
among  teen-agers. 

Parents  and  schoolteachers  should  be  bet- 
ter Informed  about  the  causes  of  misbehav- 
ior and  about  the  most  effective  ways  of 
training  young  minds. 

It  Is  imperative  that  there  be  more  ac- 
ttvlties  by  cltlsens'  groupo,  and  frequent 
radio  and  television  talks  as  well  as  news 
features  on  the  subject  In  the  press,  so  that 
parents  may  become  fuUy  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent or  their  responsibility  for  the  present 
crime  wave. 

The  essential  fact  Is  that,  according  to 
the  National  Crime  Commission,  "America's 
beet  hope  for  reducing  crime  Is  to  reduce 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  crime." 


Patb  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  HICBICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednaday,  March  22, 1967 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  editorial  deserves 
our  attention.    It  views.  In  a  sober  and 
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realistic  manner,  the  most  recent  set- 
back In  peace  efforts.  It  also  argues  most 
effectively.  In  my  judgment,  for  the  de- 
sirability of  restraint  and  patient  un- 
derstanding of  the  negotiation  process. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
editorial  is  set  forth  below: 
Path  to  Pkacs 

DIscloaure  by  Hanoi  of  the  President  John- 
son peace  proposal  and  the  rejection  of  It 
by  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  discouraging. 
It  Is  discouraging  because  it  reveals  that 
the  United  States  offered,  and  North  Viet- 
nam rejected,  proposals  as  conciliatory  ss 
any  befllgerent  government  could  be  ex- 
pected to  offer  while  still  able  to  flght.  It 
i£  discouraging  because  It  cut  off  one  more 
channel  of  communication  and  raised  the 
prospect  tbat  further  peace  tenders  wlU  be 
similarly  used  for  propaganda  purposes. 

The  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  response  Is  a  char- 
acteristic piece  of  Communist  provocation, 
abuse,  and  Insult,  culminating  In  the  sug- 
gestion that  Hanoi  has  the  support  of  "broad 
sections  of  the  American  people." 

Disappointing  as  the  results  have  been.  If 
and  when  there  is  any  peeice,  it  wUl  doubt- 
less proceed  from  some  such  unpublicized 
exchange  of  views.  The  way  for  more  such 
exchanges  must  b«  left  open.  Meanwhile, 
such  delicate  maneuvers  should  not  be  Im- 
periled and  handicapped  by  the  sort  of  vol- 
unteer efforts  that  went  on  while  these  ne- 
gotiations were  under  way.  The  President 
deserves  great  credit  for  stoically  accepting  a 
lot  of  criticism  that  he  might  readily  have 
rebuffed  by  disclosing  the  peace-making  ef- 
foru  on  which  be  was  embarked.  It  la  to  be 
hoped  that  this  circumstance  wUl  Induce  a 
little  restraint  In  bis  critics  hereafter. 

The  wisest  thing  the  President  bss  said 
of  the  war  is  that  It  U  "not  amenable  to 
specucular  programs  or  easy  solutions." 
Grandstand  diplomatic  efforts  and  gee-whim 
military  ucUca  ore  to  be  discouraged.  N<vth 
Vietnam  does  not  now  seem  Inclined  to  give 
up  Its  conquest  of  South  Vietnam.  If  It  ever 
does  give  It  up.  It  will  be  because  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  have  mode  Infiltration 
futile,  guerrilla  warfare  Ineffectual  and  sub- 
version unavailing  while  they  have  encour- 
aged the  South  Vietnamese  to  establish  a 
civilian  government  that  can  ccunmand  the 
loyalty  of  Its  friends  and  the  respect  of  Its 
neighbors. 

Let  those  who  wish  for  peace  unite  in  this 
effort.  There  Is  little  present  proepect  of 
getting  It  any  other  way. 


Tbc  Threat  of  Chemical  Warfare 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiBcoMsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22.  1967 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  vast  amount  of  research  sponsored 
by  the  Defense  Department  of  the  devel- 
opment of  chonlcal  and  biological  weap- 
ons and  the  Increased  use  and  reliance  on 
them  In  Vietnam  opens  a  Pandora's  box 
that  carries  ominous  tidings  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  In  this  respect  that  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  March  14. 
1967.  Milwaiicee  Journal: 

Chkicicai.  WAarABX 

The  frightening  extent  of  the  development 

uid  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 

was  documented  reoently  la  Science  maga- 

slne,  the  publlcatton  of  ttie  prestigious  Amer- 


k»2i  AsaocioUoQ  for  the  Advancement  at 
Science.  Spendlnc  for  nnm-oh  on  and  pro- 
curement of  such  w—pooi  almost  tripled  be- 
tween 1961  and  1M4,  the  last  year  lor  which 
figures  were  mode  public.  Potent  new  gases 
have  been  developed  which  incapacitate, 
cause  Illness  and  kill.  Agents  are  available 
to  ruin  crops  and  defoliate  forests. 

Some  have  already  been  used  In  Vletzuun. 
where  more  than  500,000  acres  of  forest  and 
1{K},000  acres  of  cropland — a  total  area  more 
than  four  times  thai  of  Milwaukee  county — 
have  been,  m  defense  department  termino- 
logy, "treated  with  herbicides."  A  dgn  in 
the  headquarters  of  on  olr  force  chemical 
spraying  crew  in  Vietnam  reportedly  says: 
"Only  we  can  prevent  forests." 

Use  in  Vietnam  of  what  the  Pentagon  calls 
"riot  control  agents,"  which  cause  itching, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  once  was  closely  eon- 
trolled  by  Washington,  but  apparently  la  no 
more.  Pleld  commanders  now  can  order  gas 
attacks,  the  magazine  reports,  and  Pentagon 
authorlUee  say  they  no  longer  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  gases  are  being  used 
against  the  enemy. 

Research  In  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare la  centered  at  Port  Detrlck  near  Fred- 
erick, Md.  Almost  eoo  scientists  work  In 
secrecy  In  a  S7S  million  complex  of  buildings 
sprawling  over  1.300  acres.  Additional  re- 
search Is  farmed  out  to  universities;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  alone  has  research 
contracts  totaling  about  «!  mllUon  a  year. 
New  weapons  are  tested  on  a  proving  ground 
In  Utah  which  is  larger  in  area  than  Rhode 
Island. 

The  administration  has  contended  that  the 
use  of  "riot"  gases  la  Vietnam  does  not  con- 
stitute chemical  or  biological  warfare  because 
these  gases  are  nonlethal.  Meantime,  re- 
quests to  use  more  potent  gases  in  Vietnam 
reportedly  have  traveled  high  In  the  PenU- 
gon.  Continued  or  Increased  use  of  such 
weapons  oould  needleeely  escalate  the  war. 
Invite  retaliation  and  diminish  the  possibility 
for  settlement. 


Cuttiof  the  Ho  Chi  Miah  Trail  Gains  More 
Support 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  nw  TOUE 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPBESEaTTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  22, 1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning several  months  ago.  I  began  advo- 
cating consideration  of  a  proposal,  which 
first  came  to  my  attention  as  an  editorial 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  that 
we  consider  cutting  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  and  sealing  the  border  In  Vietnam 
by  cutting  a  swath  across  the  land  from 
the  sea  to  the  Mekong  River. 

I  was  pleased  that  this  subject  was 
reportedly  discussed  during  the  Ouam 
meeting.  Further  evidence  that  It  Is 
being  more  seriously  considered  Is  con- 
tained In  the  following  column  by  Crosby 
S.  Noyes  in  yesterday's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star: 

PtAJvs  rom  Vietnam  Ditxnss  Bakxikb 
Studied 

Whatever  public  announcements  may 
emerge  from  the  meeting  on  Guam,  the  feel- 
ing Is  likely  to  persist  In  Washington  that  a 
major  IntensiflcatloQ  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
is  In  the  works. 

The  feeling  is  partly  mtulUve.  It  Is  based 
largely  on  guarded  bints  from  administra- 
tion oOcials  and  a  general  hardening  In  the 


tone  of  public  statements.  But  there  have 
also  been  a  number  of  recent  political  and 
military  developments  that  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change  In  tactics. 

Not,  perhaps,  toward  "escalation"  In  the 
sense  that  it  is  usually  used.  Objections  to 
a  drastic  step-up  In  the  air  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam — the  bombing  of  Hanoi  or  the  clos- 
ing of  the  port  of  Haiphong — would  seem  as 
valid  OS  ever. 

The  signs  would  seem  to  point  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  toward  a  return  to  the  pro- 
posals advanced  months  ago  by  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  This  called 
fctf  a  massive  effort  to  choke  off  the  supply 
lines  of  the  Communists  In  the  south  by  the 
formation  of  a  defensive  barrier  extending 
from  the  coast  across  Vietnam  and  Laos  to 
the  Mekong  River. 

American  officials,  who  first  reacted  coolly 
to  these  proposals,  have  recently  been  shov- 
ing renewed  Interest.  The  Inefficiency  of 
bombing  attacks  In  stopping  the  flow  of  men 
and  weapons  Into  the  south  has  mode  the 
Idea  of  a  defensive  barrier  more  attractive. 
And  the  growing  slse  of  the  American  mili- 
tary forces  In  Vietnam  perhaps  makes  It  to- 
day a  practical  poaelblllty. 

South  Vietnam's  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
has  been  more  explicit  than  most  ofllctals  in 
discussing  the  problem.  Before  leaving  for 
the  Guam  conference  he  told  reporters  in 
Saigon  that  be  would  discuss  with  President 
Johnson  a  new  plan  for  sealing  off  the  Infil- 
tration routes.  And  It  Is  slso  quite  clear 
that  the  matter  has  been  under  close  study 
reoently  In  Washington  as  well. 

The  form  such  a  plan  might  take  Is  still 
entirely  a  matter  of  speculatton.  Neverthe- 
less, strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  geog- 
raphy, a  strong  case  can  be  mode  for  setting 
up  a  defensive  barrier  north  of  the  17tb 
Parallel,  which  would  require,  of  course,  an 
Invasion  c^  North  Vietnam. 

The  geographical  advantages  ore  obvious 
from  a  glance  at  the  map.  At  the  demarka- 
tlon  line  between  North  and  South  Vletnskm. 
the  shortest  line  drawn  to  the  Mekong  River 
runs  close  to  300  miles  over  very  rugged 
mouQtalos.  Fifty  miles  to  the  north,  near 
the  town  of  Dong  Hoi,  a  line  to  Thakhek  In 
Loos  Is  a  little  more  than  100  miles  over 
much  easier  terrain. 

North  Vietnam  itself,  at  this  point,  U  only 
about  SS  miles  wide.  Most  of  the  territory 
in  Laos  Is  already  oontrolled  by  friendly 
forces.  The  main  problem  would  be  to  pinch 
off  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  In  the  mountains 
south  of  the  Mu  Gla  pass. 

Mlllt&rlly.  the  Job  oould  probably  be  done. 
Though  experu  argue  that  no  defensive  bar- 
rier can  ever  be  made  absolutely  air-tight.  It 
Is  estimated  that  two  or  three  divisions  could 
prevent  the  effective  reinforcement  of  the 
Communists  in  the  south. 

It  Is  also  probable  tbat  there  would  be 
little  serious  objection  to  such  a  move  from 
Laoe.  Souvonnah  Phouma,  the  country'^ 
"neutralist"  premier,  is  already  deeply  en- 
gaged In  fighting  Communist  forces  Inalde 
Laos. 

The  complications  Involved  In  any  Inva- 
sion of  Notib  Vietnam,  however,  are  equally 
obvious.  Quite  apart  from  the  Inevitable 
worldwide  reaction  to  any  such  drastic  cAca- 
latlon  of  the  war.  serious  risks  would  be 
involved. 

At  least  half  of  North  Vietnam's  300.000- 
man  army  Is  stUl  In  the  country  and  would 
fiercely  resist  on  invasion  attempt.  And  the 
danger  of  China's  intervention  In  the  war- 
though  discounted  by  many  American  offi- 
cials— would  be  greatly  Increased. 

Such  risks  would  be  JusUfled.  It  would 
•eem.  only  if  It  were  decided  tbat  sealing  off 
the  Infiltration  routes  Is  easentlal  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedy  end  and  that  It  con  be 
done  In  no  other  way.  A  less  dangerous 
oltematlTe  would  be  to  attempt  a  barrier 
south  of  the  17th  Parallel,  combined  with  a 
greatly  Intensified  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi 
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MiDb  trail  b;  B-fi3  bombgrg  based  In  Thai- 
lADd.  But  In  anj  event,  the  searcb  la  ob 
to  find  new  ways  of  laolatlnK  the  battlefield 
Ln  Soutb  Vietnam. 


PreMdeal  Joluiioa  Reafirmt  oar  Delcr- 
Bimatioo  ia  Yieta&m  Before  Tenaesse* 
GoMral  Asacmbly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav,  March  IS.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennewee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Johnson  recently  made  a 
most  historic  and  significant  address  be- 
fore the  general  assembly  In  the  capital 
city  of  Tennessee. 

President  Johnson  was  warmly  re- 
ceived, hlA  message  of  determination  and 
strength  was  applauded,  and  his  trip  to 
Tennessee  was  an  outstanding  success. 

In  thla  connection,  because  of  the  In- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation 
generally  in  the  President  and  Vietnam. 
I  Insert  articles  carried  by  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  the  Nashville  Banner  on 
hto  Tennessee  speech  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  R«coHD. 

The  articles  follow: 
I  From  the  KaahvlUe  Banner,  Mar.  15,  1M7I 

Vows   No  LXTTTP  at  BOKBIMO  OP  NOITH  VST- 

HAM — "Wa'ix  St*t  the  Coaaaa:"  LMJ. — 

Cmaa  Hutos  RxrusAL  To  Nscotxats — Pats 

Tbibvts     to     WisTtioaDjuin>— Thousand* 

Lxica  SntXKTS  OH  Wat  to  Capttox. 
(By  Ken  MorreU) 

President  Johnson  told  a  Joint  sessloa  of 
tbe  Tennessee  Les^l^ture  today  there  will 
be  no  letup  in  \JA.  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam until  the  Hanoi  government  reduces 
dbetlllUes. 

"We  shall  stay  the  course."  he  declared. 

In  his  most  oompreheDiilve  and  detailed 
summary  of  the  Vietnam  War.  the  President 
said  In  ths  nationally  televised  address  that 
the  United  States  remains  willing  to  nego- 
tiate toward  peace  but  only  when  Hanoi 
shows  It  also  Is  willing. 

"The  problem  la  simple."  the  President 
•aid.  "It  taKea  two  to  negotiate — and  to 
date,  Hanoi  has  refused." 

om  sncna  vessaqs 

In  a  aolemxi  historic  appearance  before  the 
assembly,  the  President  served  notice  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  has  but  "one 
simple  mnsage"  for  Hanoi: 

"America  ts  coeomltted  to  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  until  an  honorable  peace  can 
be  negotiated." 

JohnAon  said,  "If  this  one  communlcatloa 
gets  through  and  Its  rational  Implications 
are  drawn,  we  should  be  at  the  table  tomor- 
row.   It  would  be  none  too  soon. 

"Then  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans— «s  brave  as  any  who  ever  took  the 
field  for  their  country — can  return  to  their 
homes.  Then  mUUons  of  Vietnamese  can  be* 
gin  to  make  a  decent  life  for  themselvea  and 
their  families  without  fear  of  terrorism  or 
war. 

"That  is  what  we  are  working  and  fighting 
for.  And  we  must  not— shall  not — will  not 
fall." 

Johnson,  the  first  President  to  address  a 
Tennessee  Legislature  In  more  than  100  rears 
and  perhaps  In  history,  began  his  ^>«««h 
shortly  after  noon  before  a  packed  audience 
In  the  House  of  Repreeetitauvea.  Thousands 
of  others  greeted  the  presidential  motorcade 


as  It  approached  the  Capitol  on  Church 
Street  and  Capitol  Boulevard. 

The  President  and  Urs.  Johnson,  Gov.  and 
Mrs.  Buford  Ellington  and  other  members  of 
the  ofllctal  party,  were  escorted  to  the  House 
chambers  by  a  joint  legislative  committee 
which  Included  Sen.  Aaron  Brown  of  Paris, 
chairman;  Sen.  Jerry  Agee  of  Nashville,  Sen. 
Halbert  Harrlll  of  Clarksvllle,  Sen.  Tom 
Oarlond  of  GreenevlUe,  Rep.  Fred  Atchley  of 
SevlervUte.  Rep.  John  Bragg  of  Murfreesboro. 
Rep.  M.  O.  Blakemore  of  Nashville.  Rep. 
George  Oracey  of  Covington  and  Rep.  MUton 
H.  Raxnilton  Jr..  of  Union  City. 

The  President  was  introduced  by  Lt.  Oov. 
Frank  C.  Oorrell.  spe&ker  of  the  Senate  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  convention. 

MAJOa  SPEKCH 

In  what  the  White  House  called  a  "major 
speech"  on  Vietnam,  the  President  declared 
that  "reciprocity  must  be  the  fundamental 
principle  of  any  reduction  in  hostilities." 

"The  United  States  cannot  and  will  not 
reduce  lu  actlvltiea  unless  and  until  there 
la  some  reduction  on  the  other  side.  To 
follow  any  other  rule  would  be  to  violate 
the  sacred  trust  we  undertake  when  we  ask 
a  man  to  risk  his  life  for  his  country." 

The  Chief  Executive  was  greeted  by  pro- 
longed applause  on  his  arrival  at  the  House 
chambers. 

The  President  referred  to  the  demands  by 
some  that  the  United  States  halt  or  reduce 
Its  bombing  raids  o«i  North  Vietnam,  but  he 
eald: 

"We  will  negotiate  a  reduction  ot  the 
bom-blng  whenever  the  government  otf  North 
Vietnam  Is  ready  and  there  are  almost  in- 
numerable avenues  ot  communications  by 
which  they  can  make  their  readiness  known. 
To  date  there  has  been  no  sign  of  that  read- 
iness." 

VLli  CONO  lONOnD 

Speaking  on  the  eve  ot  his  trip  this  week- 
end to  Guam,  where  he  will  confer  with  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  and  Ambassador 
Henry  Csbot  Lodge,  Johnson  said  those  who 
have  participated  In  the  "public  debate"  over 
the  U-S.  role  In  Vietnam  have  failed  to  point 
out  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Innocent  Viet- 
namese civilians  have  been  killed,  tortured 
and  kidnaped  by  the  Viet  Ooag. 

".  .  .  The  deeds  of  the  Viet  Cong  go  largely 
unnoted  In  the  public  debat*,**  he  declared, 
and  said,  "It  U  this  moral  double  bookkeep- 
ing which  makes  us  weary  of  same  of  our 
critics." 

Johnson  sold  this  nation  la  making  an 
unprecedented  effort  to  be  sure  only  mili- 
tary targets  are  bombed  and  that  "we  have 
never  deliberately  bombed  cities  nor  attack- 
ed any  target  with  the  purpoee  of  Inflicting 
civilian  casualties.  We  are  also  all  too  aware 
that  men  and  machines   are  not  Infallible, 

and  that  some  mistakes  have  occurred.** 

PAUSES  XONOkKD 

Without  referring  directly  to  ths  source 
of  any  criticism.  Johnaon  replied  to  demands 
such  as  those  Issued  by  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  others  that  bombing  be  halted  to 
pave  the  way  for  negotiations  with  North 
Vietnam. 

The  commander-in-chief  said  Hanoi  three 
times  has  "rejected  a  bombing  pause  as  a 
means  to  open  the  way  to  ending  ths  war" — 
five  days  and  20  hours  In  May  1966.  30  dsys 
and  15  hours  In  December  1965  and  Jsnuary 
1906  and  for  five  days  and  18  hours  only  last 
month. 

While  Johnson  said  "we  are  prepared  to 
go  more  than  half  way  and  to  use  any  ave- 
nue possible  to  encourage  peace  negotiations, 
the  record  so  far  has  not  shown  that  the 
Communist  aggressors  are  interested.  "We 
also  stand  ready  to  advance  toward  a  re- 
ductlon  of  hoetllUles.  without  prior  agree- 
ment." he  said. 

"The  rood  to  peace  could  go  from  deeds 
to  discussions,  or  it  could  start  with  dis- 
ctiSBlons  and  move  to  deeds. 


"We  are  ready  to  take  either  route  or  to 
move  on  both." 

Johnson  spent  a  few  minutes  prior  to 
the  address  in  the  governor's  office  for  a 
light  limch. 

KAHT    BAHDfl 

Th^re  were  many  bands  along  the  motor- 
cade route  to  tbe  Capitol,  including  the  Isaac 
Litton  Band  aseembled  at  the  Andrew  Jaclc- 
son  Statue  oo  the  west  aide  of  the  Capitol. 

Thousands  of  people  lined  the  motorcade 
route  from  Eighth  Avenue  and  Church 
Street  all  the  way  to  the  Capitol  and  many 
others  waved  at  the  President  as  his  motor- 
cade came  In  from  The  Hermitage  on  Inter- 
state 40  and  Interstate  66  to  James  Robert- 
son Parkway  over  to  Eighth  Avenue  and 
Church  Street. 

Johnson  drew  applause  during  his  speech 
when  he  declared  the  bombing  is  entirely 
consistent  with  "our  amlted  objectives  in 
South  Vietnam**  and  that  "it  is  simply  un- 
fair to  American — and  Vietnamese — sol  - 
dlers  to  ask  them  to  face  increased  enemy 
personnel  and  firepower  without  making  an 
effort  to  reduce  that  Infiltration." 

{Prom  the  Nashville  Banner.  Mar.  10,  1967] 
PaxsuENT'a  RrMASKS  Impbess  CoNcaxssiUN 

Washinoton. — Tennessee'a  congressional 
delegation  was  generally  favorable  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  before  the  Tennessee 
General  Assembly  Wednesday. 

Addressing  a  Joint  session  of  the  Ijegls- 
lature,  Johnson  eaJd  be  would  "hold  tbe 
course"  In  Vietnam. 

U£.  Rep.  Robert  A.  Everett,  D-Ttonn., 
said  he  agreed  "100  per  cent"  with  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks. 

"I  think  we  should  tiss  every  available 
weapon  we  have  to  get  this  war  over  with 
and  bring  our  boys  home,"  Everett  said. 

Rep.  James  Qulllen.  a  Republican,  said. 
"That'e  my  poaltlon." 

"I  have  never  aald  we  should  be  In  Viet- 
nam, but  we  are  there.  Ws  should  do 
everything  ws  can  to  back  up  our  men," 
Qulllen  sold.  "They  are  dying  and  need 
our  support," 

Other  comments  from  Tennesses  eon- 
gressmaji  Included:  Ref>.  Jos  L.  Evlns. 
Democrat — "The  President  chose  an  excel- 
lent forum — the  Volunteer  State  of  Tennes- 
see— to  tell  the  world  that  America  is  strong 
and  determined.  It  was  a  great  forum,  a 
great  speech  and  a  great  pcrformanoe  by 
the  President." 

Rep.  William  Brock,  Republican— "I'm  de- 
lighted that  tbe  President  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  come  to  Tennessee.  I  think  the 
President  was  very  charitable  with  his  critics. 
I  would  not  have  been  as  kind  toward  those 
whose  actions  I  believe  are  Jeopardizing  a 
sincere  effort  to  end  the  war,  mainly  in  order 
to  achieve  their  own  political  ambitions." 
Brock  sold  he  was  referring  to  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  as  a  critic  of  ths  President's  Viet- 
nam policy. 

Rep.  Dan  Kuykendall.  Republican — "I  wel- 
come any  effort  by  the  President  to  mobilize 
the  resources  of  the  nation  toward  a  genuine 
victory  In  Vietnam  and  If  he  feels  trips  to 
individual  states  are  helpful,  then  I'm  ail 
for  him.  .  .  .  His  Idea  of  asking  cltlaens  to 
support  this  effort  without  any  definite  plans 
for  victory  Is  very  short  sighted." 

Rep.  William  R.  Anderson.  Democrat — 
"The  aspect  I  like,  which  did  not  relate  to 
Vietnam,  was  the  fact  that  the  President  did 
address  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  I'm 
very  wanned  by  the  fact  that  he  did  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  state  and  local  gov- 
erment  and  that  he  did  so  In  Tennessee." 

[Prom   the   Nashville   Tennessean.   Mar.   16, 

1967] 
PaisniKNT  Was  iMpaEssivs  im   Bscphasbinc 
RasoLva 
President  Johnson  fittingly  chose  the  oc- 
casion of  the  bicentennial  of  Andrew  Jackson 
to  deliver  a  major  policy  speech  bere  yeater- 
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day.  It  was  a  full-drsss  review  of  tbe  Viet- 
nam war  and  it  was  addressed  to  the  world. 

Aside  frcHn  ths  appointment  of  a  new 
ambassador  to  Saigon  there  waa  not  much 
in  It  that  has  not  been  said,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  rarely  been  more  decisive  than  be 
was  at  the  state  capltol  in  reiterating  his 
fiolemn  determination  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
honoroable  conclusion. 

■  Old  Hickory"  would  have  understood  that 
Btccly  determination  "to  stay  the  course." 
and  he  would  have  felt  a  t>ond  with  the  man 
who  must  carry  the  enormous  burden  of  a 
fruatratlng  war  In  the  face  of  crltldsm  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  many  are  confused  by  It. 

Mr.  Johnson  mentioned  this  confusion  and 
addressed  hUnself  to  it  in  a  point- by- point 
defense  of  the  nation's  policy  on  Vietnam. 
He  again  spelled  out  the  objectives  this 
country  seeks  and  the  things  it  does  not  seek. 

He  dealt  simply  and  seriously  with  the 
strategy  ot  t>omblng  North  Vietnam,  saying 
ttiat  It  Is  not  the  poaltlon  of  this  country 
that  the  bombing  will  bs  decisive.  The 
bombing,  be  said,  is  consistent  with  ths 
limited  objectives  of  tlis  nation  In  South 
Vietnam.  "The  strength  of  Communist  main 
force  units  In  the  South  is  clearly  based  on 
infiltration  from  the  North.  It  Is  simply  un- 
fair to  American — and  allied — soldiers  to  ask 
them  to  face  Increased  enemy  personnel  and 
firepower  without  making  an  effort  to  re- 
duce that  infiltration." 

The  President  asserted  that  It  Is  the  firm 
belief  of  the  Defense  Secretary,  ths  Joint 
Chiefs,  ths  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
other  sources  of  information  that  the  bomb- 
ing is  causing  serious  disruption  and  added 
expense  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration 
effort. 

Xn  reply  to  those  who  h&ve  siiggested  a 
bombing  halt  as  a  poselble  way  toward  peace 
talks,  tbe  President  pointed  to  previous 
bombing  pauses  In  May  and  December  of 
1965  and  January  ot  1966  and  asserted  that 
Hanoi  has  never  shown  any  Interest  in  talks. 

Reciting  the  administration's  position 
about  peace  efforts,  Mr.  Johnson  said  the 
Geneva  accords  could  be  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment. He  said  also.  "We  stand  ready  to  ad- 
vance toward  a  reduction  of  hostilities,  with- 
out prior  agreement  ...  We  are  ready  to 
take  either  route  or  to  move  on  both." 

The  President  noted  that  quiet  diplomatic 
effort  still  goes  on:  that  he  has  instructed 
that  every  possible  lead  toward  peace  t>e  pur- 
■ned.  But  he  noted  grimly,  almost,  that 
"reciprocity"  Is  necessary  for  any  start  and 
that  peace  talks  must  have  t>ath  sides  pres- 
ent if  talks  are  to  be  held. 

The  President  made  an  effort  to  sprinkle 
optimism  among  the  somber  passages  of  his 
speech.  He  noted  that  things  on  tbe  fight- 
ing front  are  better:  he  quoted  Mr.  David 
Llllenthal,  a  former  TVA  chairman  and  an 
adviser  on  Vietnam,  on  the  unflagging  spirit 
of  the  Vletnameae  people,  engulfed  In  war  for 
a  generation. 

He  also  announced  a  new  ambassador  will 
succeed  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge:  that  in  the 
months  ahead  the  ablest,  wisest  and  most 
experienced  team  of  people  that  the  U.S.  can 
find  win  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Thus  there  was  the  Intimation  that  the 
struggle  is  about  to  enter  the  decisive  sUge. 
The  President  is  atmut  to  make  another 
Pacific  Journey  to  Guam  to  confer  with  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland.  Very  soon  the  allies  of 
the  VS.  In  Vietnam  wlU  meet  In  Washing- 
ton. What  all  this  presages,  no  one  can  say. 
since  North  Vietnam  seems  as  fully  resolute 
to  keep  up  the  struggle  as  Mr.  Johtison  is  to 
end  It. 

"America  Is  committed.**  the  President 
snld,  "to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  until 
an  honorable  peace  can  be  negotiated."  Hs 
went  on:  "If  this  one  communication  gets 
through   and   its   rational   Implications   are 


drawn,  we  should  be  at  the  table  tomorrow." 
It  would  be  of  momentous  Import  if  the 
communication  phrased  h^re  in  Na&hvUls 
could  get  through  to  Hanoi,  but  Mr.  John- 
aon has  made  many  such  statements  without 
practical  effect  on  ths  North  Vietnamese. 
That  is  the  President's — and  the  nation's — 
continuing  dilemma. 


Frank  BraodAetter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   FCNNSrLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1367 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is,  unfortunately,  all  too  rare 
In  the  world  today,  to  meet  a  fellow 
American  who  la  Intensely  patriotic,  who 
helps  his  fellow  man  in  the  community 
in  which  he  operates  a  successful  busi- 
ness enterprise,  who  helps  his  church, 
and  who  is  making  a  great  contribution 
to  the  democratic  way  of  life  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  to  the  south  of 
us  In  Mexico.  He  is  a  man  who  truly 
practices  what  he  preaches.  He  Is  a 
great  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
would  be  to  anyone,  who  knows  of  his 
activities.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  this  unique  person  today. 

His  name  is  Frank  Brandstetter  and 
he  Is  the  manager  of  the  lovely  Hotel 
Las  Brlsas  In  Acapulco,  Mexico,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  recently. 

Mr.  Brandstetter  served  his  country  as 
a  G2  paratrooper  In  World  War  n,  was 
a  staff  officer  under  General  Rldgeway 
in  the  Korean  conflict,  and  fed  hungry 
Americans  when  Castro  took  over  Cuba. 

He  operates  one  of  the  finest  resort 
hotels  in  Mexico,  indeed.  In  the  world. 
The  reputation  of  this  hotel  is  built  on 
service,  not  only  the  finest  in  service  to 
his  customers,  but  in  the  truly  Christian 
service  to  his  "brothers,"  his  neighbors 
in  the  community. 

Be  currently  employs  Mexican  chil- 
dren from  a  nearby  Catholic  orphanage, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  practice 
and  learn  the  secrets  of  hotel  business. 
And  In  the  ."ihort  time  they  have  been 
working,  they  give  every  indication  of 
becoming  efficient  and  productive 
employees. 

These  children,  as  well  as  the  maids 
and  other  employees  at  the  hotel  do  not 
receive  any  tips  at  all.  In  fact,  each 
customer,  as  he  checks  Into  this  beau- 
tiful hotel,  must  sign  a  pledge  that  he 
will  not  offer  a  tip  under  any  circum- 
stances. Of  course,  each  customer  is 
billed  for  the  tips  which  are  divided 
equally  among  all  of  the  employees  on 
a  monthly  basis.  Mr.  Brandstetter  be- 
lieves that  his  employees  are  not  to  be 
subservient  to  anyone,  that  each  is  a 
human  being,  posses^ng  full  dignity, 
which  indeed  we  all  possess  as  children 
of  Ood.  And  t  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
these  people  truly  feel  that  they  are  de- 
cent human  beings  with  Joy  and  excite- 
ment evident  on  their  faces. 


But/A-ank  Brandstetter's  efforts  are 
having  more  of  an  Impact  upon  the  way 
of  life  in  that  Mexican  community  than 
most  of  us  might  realize.  Basic  to  any 
measure  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
growth  is  employment,  employment 
which  preserves  man's  dignity  and  pro- 
vides him  with  an  opportunity  to  learn. 
There  Is  no  greater  service  which  Amer- 
ican businessmen  can  provide  than  to 
give  the  great  Mexican  people  such  an 
opportunity  In  their  various  enterprises, 
as  Frank  Brandstetter  is  doing  with  his 
hoteL 

Needless  to  say.  the  hotel  Is  a  very 
successful  enterprise.  From  the  profits 
go  regular  contributions  to  the  nearby 
orphanage,  the  Casa  Hogar  del  Nino  run 
by  Mr.  Brandstetter's  good  friend.  Father 
Angel  Martinez  Galeana.  At  present, 
there  are  86  boys  and  16  girls  living  at 
the  orphanage,  who  for  the  first  time 
are'ieamlng  that  they  too  have  a  chance 
in  life.  The  Las  Brlsas  Hotel  paid  the 
bill  for  installation  of  an  infirmary  at 
the  orphanage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  go  on  enumerating  all  of  the  various 
wonderful  endeavors  of  my  friend,  Frank 
Brandstetter,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  to 
share  some  of  them  with  my  colleagues 
today,  hoping  that  they  will  Inspire  ttaem 
as  they  have  me. 

It  ts  also  my  hope  that  an  of  us  take 
a  close  look  at  that  great  country  of 
Mexico.  Mexico  is  part  of  a  changing 
world  and  I  think  as  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  this  country  we  should  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  its  efforts  in  pro- 
viding a  better  way  of  life  for  Its  ipeople. 


Ai  Appeal  to  Ac  Ckirckes  Conceraiaf 
VielaaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  L  BUTTON 

or  Jrcw  Tomx 
m  THE  HOU8X  OP  RKPRSSKSTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Marcli  22, 19S7 

Mr.  BOTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  state- 
ment by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  adopted 
at  their  recent  meeting  at  Miami,  offers 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  succinct  and 
clearheaded  analysis  of  our  continuing 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  This  position 
paper,  written  by  churchmen,  recom- 
mends that  the  Vietnam  war  be  kept 
"under  constant  moral  scrutiny,  wide- 
spread study,  [andl  discussion."  Cer- 
tainly, many  of  us  can  agree  with  this 
basic  premise. 

I  Insert  the  statement  In  the  An>endlx 
of  the  RtcoRs: 
Ajr  ArrxAi.  to  mm  CHtracHBS  CoMCCBNiHa 

VlKTOAM 

Ths  GenenU  Assembly  of  the  NaUonal 
Counetl  or  Churcbea  in  session  in  MlanU 
Beach.  Fla..  Dec.  9,  19M,  Issues  this  appeal 
to  Ita  member  churches  and  their  consutu- 
endee  to  prmy  for  God's  guidance  as  our 
nauou  seeks  together  with  other  confemwl 
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leaden  rnnd  natlorw  to  bring  ui  end  to  the 

war  In  Vletziun. 

We  further  appeal  to  expand  study,  debate 
and  action  on : 

1.  "Hie  scope  and  Importance  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Z.  Tbe  need  for  flezlblUty  and  openncw 
In  tbe  present  situation. 

3    Tbe  use  of  military  power  tn  Vietnam. 

4.  The  Deed  for  International  responsibil- 
ity In  securing  peace. 

5.  The  need  for  development  and  recon- 
ciUauon. 

In  view  of  the  scale  of  tbe  wu-.  the  por- 
tentous Issues  Involved,  and  tbe  suffering 
and  death  wbicb  are  entailed,  we  address 
the  fc^owlng  flve-polnt  appeal  to  our  mem- 
ber cburcbes. 

1.   CDNCnNINO  THS  9COPB  AKD  IlCrO*TSlfCI  OF 
TUB  -WAa 

Our  Orst  appeal  Is  bo  consider  afresh  the 
scope  and  tmport&ooe  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  war  Is  no  large-scale  brusb-flre.  but 
rather  an  action  In  which  the  U3JL  and 
other  nattcxis  are  engaged,  which  is  fateful 
for  the  prevent  and  the  future. 

Tbe  Vietnam  war  has  become  the  arena  In 
which  the  most  fundamental  Issues  of 
17.5-A.  relatkuu  to  Asia  are  gathered  and 
conoentrated.  and  tbe  reet  oS  the  world, 
especially  the  developing  countries,  looks 
to  see  wbAt  the  XJSJi.  doee  there  and  what 
meaning  our  actions  there  has  for  It- 

The  Vietnam  war  has  placed  the  United 
State«  in  an  Intensified  relationship  to  a 
traditional  society  of  Asia,  and  to  rapid 
change  In  that  society.  TbJs  relatlooablp 
has  political,  cultural.  soclAl  and  military 
aspects. 

Yet  this  traditional  society  in  Vietnam,  as 
elaewhere  tn  Asia.  Africa  and  much  of  iJitln 
America.  Is  so  radically  different  from  Ameri- 
can society  In  sssumptlons.  style  of  life,  and 
peychology  that  as  the  two  societies  meet, 
vast  chasms  In  understanding,  communica- 
tion, trust  and  cooperation  are  created. 

The  inttfal  acceptance  of  Western  techni- 
cal culture,  such  ae  a  technical  pattern  of 
consumption  and  occasional  use  of  tbe  bal- 
lot box.  should  not  mislead  anyone  into  min- 
imising the  depth  of  the  [tfoblems  which 
arise  as  traditional  and  technical  socletlee 
meet  one  another  within  a  scene  of  change 
and  conflict. 

The  TJSJL  Involvement  in  Vietnam  in- 
evitably both  develops  and  reveals  the  atU- 
tudee.  Interests,  policies  and  actions  of  our 
country  in  relationship  to  traditional  so- 
ciety In  Vietnam,  and  what  is  seen  there  Is 
taken  by  many  as  an  IndlcaUoa  of  the  way 
the  U.SJL  news  Its  relaUonahlp  to  all  tra- 
ditional societies  and  to  their  processes  of 
cbange. 

In  abort,  tbe  total  US.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  from  the  beginning  until  now  Is 
nothing  leee  than  a  dramatic  test  and  un- 
folding (even  If  not  the  only  one)  of  how 
our  country  reacts  to  these  fateful  probletns. 

It  Is  essential  that  ChrlsUans  and  all  citi- 
zens secure  all  knowledge  of  the  issues,  of 
the  altematlvee  of  Oovemment  policy  In- 
cluding the  reasons  for  It.  and  of  carltlclsms 
of  Government  policy. 

The  current  debate  between  "hawks"  and 
"doves"  Is  familiar,  and  pressure  from  both 
sides  grows.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
problem  Is  deeper  than  this  terminology 
sxiggssu. 

The  fact  Is  that  on  every  basic  Issue  of  tbe 
war.  serious,  sensitive,  well-lniormed  and 
highly  motivated  people  disagree  strongly 
concerning  fundamental  facts  and  pollclee 
r»i«ted  u>  them. 

There  are.  for  Instance,  totally  different 
rendings  of  tbe  history  at  the  TT.fi.  presence 
in  Vietnam  which  profoundly  affect  views  as 
to  our  moral  and  legal  rif^t  to  be  there. 

In  addition,  there  are  those  who  say  that 
these  matters  are  ultimately  Irrelevant  be- 


cause natloaal  policy  must  be  determined  by 
tbe  demands  of  natloaal  self-interest  irre- 
spective of  historical  antecedents. 
VIEWS  or  ssiooH  sTA-ms 

Opinions  differ  as  regards  the  present  Oov- 
emment of  Booth  Vietnam,  whether  tt  la 
representaUve  and  legitimate,  cr  contrived. 
and  this  issue  affects  not  only  the  mcral 
basis  of  the  USA.  being  In  tbe  Vietnam 
struggle,  but  also  tbe  shape  of  negotiations 
for  a  settlement. 

Present  solutions  are  offered  by  thoee  who 
wish  to  escalate,  thoee  who  wish  to  de-esca- 
late, and  those  who  wish  a  middle  ground  of 
military  power  looking  to  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

A   UXJGIOUS  FACTOK 

In  the  second  place,  the  Vletxuun  war  has 
placed  the  U.S.A.  In  an  Intensified  rela- 
tionship to  that  nationalism  of  Asia  which 
is  profotindiy  shaped  by  religion,  in  Vietnam 
Buddhism  predominantly. 

To  be  lure,  this  is  fcn  upect  of  tbe  tradi- 
tional society  with  which  the  VSA.  Is 
engaged,  but  It  Is  an  aspect  of  It  that  has 
Its  own  political  and  social  power,  and 
which — albeit  in  different  forms — is  a  fac- 
tor throughout  most  of  Asia. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Vietnam  war  has 
placed  the  USA.  In  open,  hot  conflict  with 
a  Communist  government  and  has  increased 
Its  conflict  with  other  CX)mmunlfit  govern- 
ments, especially  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  and  the  U.S.SR. 

That  mesns  that  the  Vietnam  war  has  In- 
tenslfled  all  of  the  problems  concerning  con- 
flict, coexistence  and  peace  with  those  whom 
the  U.S.  regards  as  direct  opponents  and 
therefore  sharply  raises  the  problem  of  how 
the  US.  reacts  to  its  opponents  in  the  Inter- 
national scene. 

This  situation  may  well  be  cau^ng  the 
U-3.  to  lose  opportunities,  especially  Just 
now,  for  increased  understanding  and  co- 
operation with  these  opponents,  especially 
the  U.S.S  R. 

aeatrcars  to  cHtrxcKss 

In  the  light  <rf  the  great  imporUnce  of 
these  Issues.  It  is  urgent  that  the  religious 
communities  vigorously  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  the  moral  and 
aprttual  climate  needed  to  prepare  the  paths 
of  peace  in  at  least  the  following  ways: 

(a)  The  General  Assembly  asks  the 
churches  to  mount  a  major  effort  to  expand 
their  study,  debate  and  action  concerning 
these  Issues  within  their  own  constituencies 
end  cooperatively. 

The  General  Assembly  therefore  asks  the 
churches,  the  councils  of  churches,  organi- 
sations of  church  men.  women,  youth  and 
students  to  Join  in  the  total  effort.  The 
General  Assembly  directs  the  N.C.C.U.S.A.  to 
provide  Initiative  and  support  to  the 
churches  and  related  organisations  In  their 
witness  In  regard  to  Vietnam. 

(b)  The  General  Assembly  considers  this 
aF^>eal  to  be  of  the  utmost  urgency.  Tbe 
General  Assembly  acknowledges  the  contri- 
bution made  by  the  recent  statement  of  tbe 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  and 
agrees  with  the  conference  that  It  Is  "our 
duty  to  help  magnify  the  moral  voice  of  our 
Nation." 

To  that  end.  the  General  Assembly  ex- 
presses its  hope  that  the  Protestant.  Ortho- 
dox and  Roman  Catholic  communities,  to- 
gether with  the  Jewish  community,  may  more 
cloeely  collaborate  In  helping  to  create  the 
climate  In  which  Justice  and  peace  In  Viet- 
nam nuiy  be  secured. 

To  keep  the  Vietnam  war  under  constant 
moral  scrutiny,  widespread  study,  dlsctisalon 
and  action  are  required.  Much  of  this  can 
and  should  be  done  together  with  each  re- 
ligious oonununtty  adhering  to  Its  own  ooo- 
vlctlons.  Thus,  may  we  Join  In  our  plea  for 
peace,  and  express  our  common  will  for  peace. 


AM  far  lfc«  U4ict 


SPEECH 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  HKW  Toax  ~ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  2.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently offered  «  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  Nation. 
or  any  State,  from  denying  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  on  account  of  sex. 

I  pointed  outat  that  time: 

We  wink  at  the'  everyday  discrimination 
practiced  against  the  ladles;  discrimination 
in  hiring.  In  compensation.  In  position  and  tn 
rank.  In  our  present  climate  of  militant 
equality,  here  is  a  vast  pocket  ai  longstand- 
ing biss  irtklch  we  must  root  out  at  once. 

In  other  words,  we  have  allowed  the 
women  of  America  to  become  an  under- 
privileged group.  We  owe  them  first- 
class  citizenship. 

It  has  become  the  custom  for  govern- 
ments of  localities,  the  States,  and  the 
United  States  to  take  special  pains  lo 
hrip  underprivileged  groups.  Recently. 
New  York  State  took  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion to  benefit  the  ladies,  by  forming  the 
women's  unit  of  New  York  State. 

An  article  by  Lisa  Hammel.  which  ap- 
ixared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  March 
20,  described  some  of  the  work  and  aims 
of  this  unit,  under  the  title,  "State  Lends 
an  Ear  to  Women's  Woes." 

I  present  It  here  for  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Members,  who  may  be  Inspired 
to  take  steps  here,  or  in  their  own  States, 
to  follow  New  York's  example: 

A  group  of  sleep-In  domestic  workers  on 
Long  Island  wanted  to  know  where  they 
cotild  take  courses  In  typing  and  sewing  to 
Improve  their  skills  for  better  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  wconen's  division  of  a  religious  and 
fraternal  group  In  Albany  wanted  to  know 
how  to  get  the  state  to  set  up  a  vocational 
guidance  center  at  the  State  University  at 
Albany. 

A  group  of  private  dtlzeni  who  had  formed 
an  agency  to  help  train  low-Income  women 
for  jobs  In  the  service  fields  wanted  an 
evaluation  of  their  program. 

BOMS  or  TRx  pmom.EMS 

These  were  some  of  the  problems  recently 
handed  to  the  newly  formed  Women's  Unit 
of  New  York  State. 

The  unit  vres  established  Ptob.  21  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller.  It  has  five  full-time  of- 
ficials, all  of  whom  are  women:  Nina  Jones, 
director,  and  June  Martin,  consultant  on 
government,  both  of  whom  wUl  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $34,000;  Evelyn  Cunningham 
and  Betty  Plood,  assodate  directors,  whose 
salary  will  be  •17,600,  and  liorina  Cooper. 
Miss  Jones's  assistant. 

Investigations  over  the  last  several  years 
led  to  tbe  conclusion  that  there  was  a  need 
for  a  central  clesrlng  house  for  information 
and  guidance  In  areas  of  interest  to  women. 

The  Investigations  began  with  a  state- 
sponsored  study  on  employment  and  educa- 
tion for  women  conducted  in  1964.  This  was 
followed  last  May  by  the  Governor's  con- 
ference on  women.  lAte  last  year  a  survey 
was  completed  on  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
New  Tcrk  Sute  women. 

The  Women's  Unit,  which  operates  In 
Albany  out  of  the  Executive  Chambto-  and  tn 


New  York  City  out  og  the  Ooremor'a  office 
St  33  West  SStb  Street,  is  proceeding  with 
csutlon  and  feeling  Its  way,  Mlas  Jones  said. 

They  had  already  been  "swamped"  with 
Inquiries.  Miss  Jones  reported — some  of  them 
queries  routed  from  other  government 
offices. 

How  did  they  plan  to  deal  with  the  queries, 
such  as  the  three  mentioned  earlier? 
NO  naic  AHawsxs 

No  answer  could  be  firm.  Miss  Jones  said, 
but  m  the  case  of  the  domestic  workers,  tbe 
unit  would  probably  tell  them  about  groups 
m  their  community  that  might  t>e  able  to 
help  the  workers  to  set  up  the  courses  they 
wanted.  Such  groups  might  help  the  domee- 
Uc  workers  with  another  problem — where 
to  go  on  their  days  and  evenings  off. 

The  women's  group  that  wanted  a  voca- 
tional guidance  center  at  the  State  Onlver- 
»uy  would  receive  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  whether  a  need  existed  In  the  com- 
munity for  such  a  center. 

The  clUaens  who  wanted  their  job  training 
program  for  low-Income  women  evaluated 
would  probably  have  a  conference  arranged 
for  them  with  relevant  state  offlclals. 

The  unit  Is  also  planning  a  monthly  or 
bi-monthly  newsletter  to  be  sent  to  women's 
groups,  individual  women  and  tbe  press,  with 
information  on  new  deveiopmenu  In  gov- 
ernment services  of  interest  to  women.  It 
also  will  carry  stories  of  how  women's  groups 
have  solved  problems,  for  those  who  might 
have  similar  concerns. 

An  example  of  this  last  situation.  Miss 
Jones  said,  was  a  group  who  wrote  asking 
how  to  set  up  a  volunteer  workers  bureau  in 
their  community.  The  unit  planned  to  write 
back  telling  the  women  about  similar  bu- 
reaus that  have  already  been  set  up  in  an- 
other community. 


If  this  Is  true,  negro  sttidents  have  tb« 
right  to  attend  classes  where  It  Is  most  ad- 
vantageous for  them.  They  are  not  to  be 
herded  around  like  cattle.  They  are  to  t>e 
treated  Uke  children  of  free-bom  American 
citizens. 

In  Wynne  we  have  endeavored  to  do  this. 
We  know  of  no  discrimination  on  voting, 
school  attendance,  treatment  by  police,  use 
of  public  rsclUtles  or  any  other  phase  of  life. 
Nobody  tells  a  negro  to  do  this  and  that  sim- 
ply because  he  is  a  negro.     ' 

But  the  Office  of  Education  now  says  this 
is  not  enough.  Negro  people,  according  to 
Eugene  Crowder  and  William  Mammarella  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  are  not  capable  of 
deciding  which  school  they  wish  to  attend. 
The  Wynne  schools  have  been  commanded  to 
seek  out  at  least  140  negro  students  and 
arbitrarily  transfer  them  into  predominately 
white  schools. 

This  Is  Insulting  to  both  races  and  we 
deeply  resent  it. 


Secoid-Oau  Gtiicat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  saxatfass 
IN  THE  HOUaB  OP  Rn*RBSENTATlVES 

Wednesday.  March  22. 1967 
Mr.    OATHINOS.     Mr.   Speaker,    two 

representatives  of  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportiinities  program  in  the  U-S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  a  Mr.  Eugene  Crowder, 
and  a  Mr.  William  Mammarella.  met 
with  the  Wynne,  Ark.,  School  Board  re- 
cently, and  based  on  that  meeting.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Courtney,  editor  of  the  Wynne 
Progress,  wrote  a  short,  but  most  In- 
cisive editorial  which  will  be  of  keen  in* 
terest  to  the  Congress. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  complaint  that 
has  been  received  by  me  as  to  the  visits 
by  these  Federal  r^resentatlves  of  the 
U.S.  OfRce  of  Education. 

Mr.  Courtney  writes: 

Sbcond-Cuus  CmZKNST 
We  once  believed  that  civil  rights  activity 
was  designed  to  remove  discrimination  and 
Injustice  regarding  tbe  negro  race,  but  we 
find  now  that  It  Is  t>elng  used  merely  to 
seize  control  of  schools  for  some  purpose  not 
now  evident. 

If  negro  people  are  to  receive  full  equality 
as  dignified  members  of  American  society, 
they  must  have  complete  control  over  their 
own  affairs.  We  must  remove  all  restrictions 
on  voting,  use  of  public  facilities,  relation- 
ships with  the  law — there  must  be  no  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  based  on  race.  This 
Is  an  honorable  aim.  for  all  meh  are  con- 
sidered equal,  according  to  our  philosophy  oC 
government. 


Tbe  Self-Help  Concept  is  Spencer,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NBW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1967 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  Grange  mag- 
azine for  March  carried  a  story  about 
the  community  progress  program  of 
Spencer,  N.Y..  and  the  prize  which  It 
won.  TTie  spirit  which  marks  these  ef- 
forts at  the  local  level  Is  indicative  of  the 
advances  which  can  be  made  with  con- 
certed action  based  on  local  impetus. 
Federal  aid  may  be  needed  to  carry  on 
from  here,  but  Spencer  surely  deserves  It 
for  its  own  self-help  efTorts. 

The  article  follows: 
What    Locai.    CftANcss    Axe    Doino — Scass- 

CKANOB       COMMTrNFTT       PaoaSBSB       PSOGKAIC 

Now  IN  20th  Teaa  Dcvn<oriKQ  Sclt-Hcp — 
Local  iNrriim-x  Woh  $10,000  Ttmsr  Pacoi 

FOB  SPBMCim,  NT..  OSANGE  IM   IMS 

Spencer  Village  (populaUon  800)  Is  in  Ti- 
oga County,  below  the  Plnger  Lakes  in  south- 
central  New  York.  Like  much  of  rural  New 
York,  the  principal  agricultural  activity 
always  has  been  dairying,  and  Spencer  VU- 
Isge  once  contained  a  cream«7  alongside  tbe 
Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  where  fanners  from 
all  around  brought  their  milk  every  day  for 
processing  and  shipping. 

Barely  a  dozen  dairy  fanns  survive  where 
Spencer's  creamery  once  icrvcd  four  times 
that  many.  The  "hill  farms"  are  mostly  de- 
serted, and  there  axe  "numbers"  of  empty 
chicken  houses  where  poultry  flocks  come 
and  go  at  the  fickle  dictates  of  the  market, 
according  to  Robert  C.  Wild,  who  has  been 
la  the  vanguard  of  Spencer's  dtUen  rebeUloa 
against  the  fate  s/Blctlng  so  many  of  Aiyer- 
ica's  rural  communities. 

In  mld-l9d4.  Spencer  Village  and  Town 
presented  an  enormo\is  potential  for  Im- 
provement and  precious  little  else  in  the 
way  of  opportunity.  Vast  tracts  of  Idle  farm 
land  contributed  nothing  to  the  economy. 
The  beginning  of  an  automobile  graveyard 
appeared  at  one  edge  of  the  swamp,  and 
large  rau  infested  a  trash-strewn  portion 
near  the  school  that  now  seemed  not  so 
new.  Other  rlUsge  buildings  looked  shabby. 
The  village  office  snd  library  occupied  rented 
space.  The  flre-flghtlng  equipment  was 
housed  at  four  scattered  locations.  Tbe  one- 
man  part  time  police  force  lived  nine  miles 
away. 

To   remedy    the   sltuaUoo,   Tlie    Spencer 


Grange  No.  1110.  under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  WUd.  and  the  Spencer  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  met  separately  to  develop  com- 
mumty  action  programs. 

CBANCI      KKUSra      COMMITNrrT      IXASTEMB 

When  the  Orange  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  combined  forces — "to  get  things 
done  that  needed  doin^' — seven  committees 
were  appointed,  and  they  functioned  amaz- 
ingly well.  The  absentee  police  force  was 
replaced  by  a  Spencer  man  who  qualified  by 
passing  a  civil  service-type  examination.  Tbe 
Village  Board  and  Town  Board  were  per- 
suaded to  reactivate  their  dormant  sonlng 
'and  planning  commissions  with  new  appoint- 
ments. The  entire  village  rallied  to  a  plea 
tor  civic  beautiflcation.  The  old  creanury 
and  Its  grounds  were  spruced  up.  Weads 
were  sprayed.  Ou-ner's  consent  was  ob- 
tained for  four  area  fire  companies  to  rasa 
a  long-abandoned  hotel.  Planters  with 
shrubbery  or  flowers  growing  In  them  were 
placed  at  choice  locations  downtown.  In  one 
grand  gesture,  the  local  bank  whacked  off 
two  stories  of  its  downtown  comer  building 
to  conform  with  the  predominantly  one- 
storied  business  section. 

The  Village  Board  was  prevailed  upon  to 
build — after  an  Intensive  publicity  campaign 
had  won  voter  approval  in  a  referenduzn — a 
central  municipal  building  to  hotiae  the  Vil- 
lage Office,  the  public  library  and  the  Volun- 
teer Plre  Company,  plus  a  public  meeting 
ball.  That  is  now  n  earing  completion. 
Nearby  and  also  nearly  finished — a  fringe 
benefit,  so  to  speak — Is  a  new  VS.  Post 
Office. 

The  upshot  was  a  Spencer  entry  tn  the 
1065  biennial  Community  Progress  competi- 
tion, sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Natloaal 
Orange  and  the  Bears-Roebuck  nnindaUon. 
Spencer  Orange  won  the  110.000  first  prtee. 

A  public  opinion  poll  revealed  that  more 
than  half  of  Spencer's  residents  would  prefer 
to  work  In  Spencer,  If  work  could  be  had.  So 
the  Progress  compalgners  obtained  a  charter 
under  state  laws  to  establish  the  Spencer  De- 
velopment Company,  with  an  authorised  cap- 
ItalizaUon  of  (MOOO,  to  help  existing  busi- 
ness and  to  try  to  attract  new  business  to 
Spencer.  A  lot  oi  SDC  shares  are  still  for 
sale,  but  volunteer  labor  with  borrowed 
equipment  managed  to  transport  enough 
earthfill  from  two  locations  where  It  was  not 
wanted  to  the  Dl-Peico  site,  enabling  the  lay- 
ing-cage IhcUaj  to  double  lu  floor  space. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  trained  locsd  labor 
supply  mlgbt  be  a  factor  In  luring  new  busi- 
ness to  Spencer.  The  local  high  school  had 
phased  out  Its  vocational  agricultural  course 
as  farming  had  fallen  off.  and  no  other  voca- 
tional training  had  replaced  It.  When  placed 
before  the  School  Bosrd.  the  question  even- 
tually was  resolved  by  providing  funds  for 
busing  Spencer  vocational  students  to  EI- 
mln  schools  in  adjoining  Chemung  County. 

HO^Vm.  roB  RIGSWAT 

Serious  consideration  was  given  to  the  In- 
stallation of  public  water  supply  and  sewer 
systems.  That  Idea  had  to  be  dropped  when 
the  $700,000  oost  was  compared  with  an  an- 
nual village  tax  Intake  of  about  (19,000. 
Township  taxes  total  only  %41.QO0  a  year, 
and  many  residents  live  on  fixed  Incomes. 
Diligent  efTorte  to  have  a  projected  new  state 
expressway  pass  through  or  close  to  Spencer 
met  with  failure  but  gained  a  promise  of  con- 
sideration for  Spencer  in  future  highway 
planning. 

On  the  whole.  Spencer's  massive  self-Im- 
provement program  went  along  swimming- 
ly—except  for  the  pervasive  presence  in  the 
vUlage  center  of  that  obnozloiu  stagnant 
and  polluted  pond-marsh.  Still  known  as 
Nichols  Pork  Lake  from  its  days  as  an  abor- 
tive WPA  project.  It  came  first  within  the 
purview  of  Elno  Alve's  Community  Appear- 
ance Committee.  It  drew  the  attention,  too, 
of  Earl  Richards'  Committee  on  Public  UtU- 
Itlei  and  Ooveniment  Serrlces,  and  of  the 
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Recreation  Committee  led  by  Rlcbard  Rum- 
•ey,  the  Chamber  of  Cammercc  preeldent. 

Beneflte  were  litid  to  ralee  funds  for  lb« 
project.  A  well  publicised  door-to-door  aollc- 
Itetlon  of  mooey  broufbt  in  the  astonUh- 
log  nun  at  almoet  •12,000 — In  a  town  whoee 
ann'ual  tu  revenue  amounts  to  about  M7,- 
000.  The  C-otnmJttee  estimates  the  use  of 
donated  and  borrrnred  equipment  thus  far 
has  been  worth  tSS.OOO.  and  the  volunteer 
labor.  U  hired  at  union  rates,  would  have  coet 
•M.800.  (That's  3S.876  man-houra  at  the 
prrrmttlof  wa^e-rate  In  Ttoga  County  of  tSM 
an  hour.) 

As  Kino  Alve'a  men  and  boys  cleared  away 
the  trash,  brush  and  high  weeds,  wonderful 
new  Ideas  emerged  for  the  creation  of  s  mod- 
ern lake-and-park  recreation  area  that  could 
serve  the  needs  not  only  of  Spencer  Town 
and  Village  but  also  those  of  Van  Ktten.  three 
miles  to  the  weet.  and  Candor,  eight  mllee 
east.  It  could  An  the  leisure  hours  of  tod- 
dlers, scbod -children,  teenagers,  young 
adult*,  the  not-so-young  and  the  elderlyr 
The  dream  became  an  obeeaslon  that  over- 
whelmed the  entire  Township  and  even  peo- 
ple beyond. 

A  new  committee  waa  organized,  called  the 
Spencer  Park  Development  Committee,  to 
proceed  with  the  establlahment  of  a  37-acre 
park  containing  landscaped  walks,  picnic  ta- 
bles, fireplaces  for  cookouts,  modem  play- 
ground equipment.  It  would  have  a  one- 
acre  lalet  In  the  center  of  the  lake  for  nature 
study  and  a  wild-bird  refuge.  A  footbridge 
wmild  connect  the  Islet  with  the  lake  shore. 

Work  was  begun  to  drain  and  dredge  the 
■wamp  and  pond.  Equipment  of  all  kinds 
was  borrowed  or  scrounged  or  Improvised 
wherever  it  could  be  found. 

The  Committee  found  a  dilapidated.  40- 
year-old  dredge  pump  In  an  abandoned  sand 
and  gravel  pit.  The  Morris  Centrifugal 
Pump  Co..  of  BaldwlnavtUe,  contributed  parts 
and  know-how  to  put  It  In  running  order. 
Almanco.  the  local  machine  shc^,  trimmed 
a  shaft  for  the  dredge  and  helped  In  other 
wajra.  7*be  O&tea  Rubber  Co.,  In  distant  Syr- 
acuse, provided  V-bclts  for  the  dredge  engine. 

Agway  donated  posts  on  which  trapa  were 
strung  to  catch  fiah  and  weeds  that  might 
clog  the  pumpe.  which  were  manned  34  hours 
a  day  by  volunteers.  Dosens  of  small  boys, 
directed  by  Oahlng  club  members,  trapped 
fish  for  removal  to  nearby  Catatonk  Creek. 

As  the  water  level  went  down,  about  60 
volunteer*  In  four  borrowed  trucks  labored 
over  six  weekends  to  haul  350  railroad  ties 
donated  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Uno  In  Van 
Etten  about  10  miles  to  the  lake  shcMre  to  be 
u»ed  as  cribbing  along  the  easiem  edge.  The 
cribbing  was  InaUEed  In  two  day*.  The 
Town  Highway  Department  helped  with  the 
backfill. 

An  Army  Reserve  unit  located  at  Elmlra  in 
the  next  county.  Co.  B  4*4,  Corps  of  Bngl- 
neers.  was  Inveigled  Into  building  the  foot- 
bridge, which  Is  supported  by  new  telephone 
poles  donated  by  the  Western  Countlee  Tele- 
phone Co.  The  Army  siso  helped  With 
blasung  tree  stumps,  with  bulldozing  opera- 
tions and  the  temporary  use  of  a  large 
truck — all  In  the  cauae  of  military  training. 

Area  farmers  donated  time,  tractors.  Irri- 
gation pumps  and  piping.  A  local  contrac- 
tor donated  a  bulldoser  and  a  volunteer 
operator  on  weekends.  Spencer  Sales,  the 
local  I^>rd  dealer,  provided  a  wrecking  crane 
and  driver,  to  free  mired  equipment,  and  a 
truck  to  help  remove  abandoned  auto  hulks. 
Slmcoe's  Oarage,  the  local  McCulIocb  farm 
equipment  dealer,  donated  brushcutters  and 
a  motorized  weed-cutter.  Boy  Scouts.  Olrl 
Scouts.  Sea  Scouu.  Cub  Scouts.  Junior 
Orange  members  and  Just  plain  kids  pitched 
In  to  help  however  they  could. 

The  committee  and  the  townspeople  feel 
they  have  Just  about  exhausted  local  re* 
sources,  a  prerequisite  condition  for  receiv- 
ing state  or  federal  aaslatance  with  their 
park  project  And  they  need  outside  aaslet- 
uice  now.    The  work  has  gone  J\ut  about  as 


far  sa  It  can  be  pushed  by  hand  and  with 
makeahift  tools.  Specifically,  the  loan  of 
heavy  eqtilpment  Is  needed,  and  technical 
help  in  detailed  planning.  And  money  for 
playground  equipment  and  recreation  faclll- 
tlss.  rest  rooms  and  such. 

"We're  going  to  have  picnic  tables  Ln  that 
park  this  simuner."  vowed  Earl,  "if  X  have 
to  buy  or  build  one  myself" 

The  industrious  people  of  Spencer  dem- 
onstrated the  Tnaximum  that  kK«I  initiative 
can  achieve,  before  federal  help  heeomet 
necetaary. 


laititnte  for  ReMurch'oB  Porertj  at  tke 
UaiTcrsity  of  WitcoaMa 


EXTENSION   OF   BJEbAABXS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNanr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22.  2967 

Mr.    KASTENMEIER.     Mr.    Speaker, 

the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  a  great  tra- 
dition of  germinating  ideas  which  even- 
tually effect  signlflcant  changes  In  our 
national  life.  The  work  presently  being 
done  by  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
Poverty  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Is  very  much  a  part  of  this  tradition,  and 
It  Is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  years  Im- 
mediately  ahead  we.  In  the  body,  will  be 
considering  the  enactment  into  law  of 
ideas  presently  being  explored  In  the 
greatest  detail  by  the  distinguished 
scholars  and  experts  who  are  associated 
with  the  Institute. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  February 
26  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
describes  some  of  the  advanced  thinking 
being  done  at  the  Institute,  particularly 
as  regards  to  so-called  negative  Income 
tax.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  wish  to  read  this 
account  of  what  Is  being  accomplished  In 
the  area  of  antlpoverty  research,  and  I, 
therefore.  Insert  the  article,  entitled 
"Nation  Looks  to  Institute  Here,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricokd. 

Nation  Loojcs  to  Imstttute  Hsax 

The  formal  name  Is  the  InsUtute  for  Re- 
search on  Poverty,  but  tt  reaUy  is  a  think 
factory. 

Its  thought  revolves  around  this  nine-word 
charge  from  the  federal  government: 

"Inquire  Into  the  nature,  causes,  and  cures 
of  poverty." 

It  Is  probably  the  moet  amblt4otu  effort  of 
aU  time  to  do  something  about  poverty. 

It  has  money— •1.640.000  for  the  first  ai 
months. 

And  It  expecu  to  have  about  SI  mUUon  a 
year  for  the  next  four  years  from  lt«  parent 
Ofllee  of  EconoorUc  Opportunity  (OBOt  where 
some  of  the  top  offlclals  have  come  rrom  that 
other  celebrated  think  factory,  the  Rand 
Corp. 

The  Institute  is  Just  getung  started.  Some 
ao  University  of  Wisconsin  professors  are  in- 
voWed  In  projects. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  areas  It  hopes 
to  think  about,  for  example,  la-  the  negative 
Income  tax. 

"A  typical  family  of  four,  with  one  wage 
earner,  would  be  given  sa.OOO  by  the  federal 
government,  whether  he  worked  or  not."  says 
Prof.  Harold  Watts,  director  of  the  Institute. 

He  has  a  bunch  that  It  could  cut  welfare 
coats  and  provide  an  IncenUve  for  people  on 
reUef  to  work  out  their  own  financial  salva- 
tlona. 

"But  I  can't  say  that  It  U  being  accepted 
with  open  arms,'*  be  saya  wrylj. 


The  University  was  chosen  as  home  of  the 
unique  institute  because  of  Wisconsin's  P*rof . 
Robert  Lampman,  who  was  one  of  16  top 
economists  on  the  staff  of  the  Council  of 
Boonocnlc  Advisors  of  the  President.  Lamp- 
man  became  the  Institute's  first  director  but 
left  a  few  months  later  on  a  University  proj- 
ect In  the  Philippines.  Prof,  Watts  has  since 
been  In  charge. 

Offices  are  In  the  Social  Sciences  Bldg. 
Initial  projects  include  such  subjecu  as  "Re- 
lationship between  Conununlty  Structures 
and  Welfare  Services";  "Wage  Garnlshmenu 
and  Oonstmier  Bankruptcies";  Dynamics  uT 
Income  Distribution";  "Spatial  Variations  in 
Personal  Income  among  UJ3.  Counties  in 
1858."  and  "Selective  Service:  lU  Operation. 
Effects,  and  Potential  as  an  Instrument  in 
the  War  of  Poverty." 

7'he  negative  Income^  tax  almost  certainly 
wlU  t>e  an  Important 'subject  of  Institute 
study. 

"Probably  the  harahest  tAx  of  all  those 
levied  Is  the  one  we  levy.  In  effect,  upon  the 
person  on  relief."  says  Prof.  WatU. 

"Xf  he  earns  money  above  the  welfare 
funds  he  is  given,  his  welfare  paymenU  are 
reduced  In  the  same  anaount." 

"That  amounts  to  a  100  per  cent  tax, 
which  Is  heavier  in  percentage  than  the  gov- 
ernment levies  oQ   the  muItl-mlUlooalres  " 

The  result  U  that  the  {>erson  on  relief  has 
no  Incentive  to  work. 

Under  the  negative  Income  tax.  everyone 
would  be  given  a  lump  sum  of  money  each 
year,  whether  he  worked  or  not. 

"The  government  takes  about  one-third  of 
my  Income  In  taxes  each  year,"  says  Prof. 
Watu.  "Let's  assume  this  Is  the  general 
situation. 

"If  a  man  doeen't  work  at  all,  he  gets 
say — ga.OOO  for  himself  and  his  family — say 
three  persons.    He  pays  no  taxes. 

"If  he  works  at  the  rate  of  3.000  hours  a 
year  for  (l.SO  an  hour,  the  minimum  be  can 
get,  that's  •3,000  more.  Be  pays  one-third  of 
this  In  taxes,  and  baa  ta.OOO  left.  With  the 
•3,000  tax-free  grant  from  the  government, 
he  now  hss  •4,000. 

"And  there  has  been  an  Incentive  for  him 
to  go  out  and  work. 

"In  the  same  way,  the  person  who  eartu 
•0,000  would  pay  •3,000  to  the  government 
In  taxes,  keep  M,000  for  himself  and  have 
•e.OOO  again  by  adding  the  13.000  federal  tax- 
free  grant." 

Where  would  the  •a.OOO  payments  come 
from? 

"Obviously  the  13.000  figure  was  chosen  as 
one  easy  to  work  with."  aays  Prof.  Watts. 
"The  actual  figure  would  be  set  after  a  good 
niany  oocnputatlons. 

"Basically,  ot  course,  money  would  be 
taken  from  the  higher  income  levels  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  lower  levels.  Would  It  cost  a 
great  deal  more  to  those  In  the  higher  levels? 
Not  necessarily  a  gzeat  deal." 

Whether  the  Idea  will  work  out  theoreU- 
caliy  and  finally  be  placed  In  pracUce — 
along  with  other  Ideas  being  worked  upon  by 
research  profeasora — Is  a  matter  for  conjec- 
ture. 

But  In  the  past.  Ideas  germinated  In  Wls- 
oonaln  have  changed  the  national  pattern  ol 
life  lo  many  ways. 


Timet  Beach  Project  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  Kwm  To«ic 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Monday.  March  t,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker.  I 
have  today  teamed  up  with  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
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Yorlc  [Mr.  DmAUl.  in  Introducing  legls- 
Utlon  calling  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  turn  over  certain  underwater 
lands  off  of  Buffalo's  old  Times  Beach. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative DuLSKi,  Its  originator,  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress  this  year. 

City  officials  have  announced  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  beach  into  an  11- 
acre  public  recreation  area  with  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  cabanas — but  they  have 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  work  on  this  project 
until  the  city  holds  the  undisputed  title 
to  the  nearly  52  acres  of  underwater 
lands  off  Times  Beach. 

The  two  underwater  parcels  are  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  according  to 
a  title  search  undertaken  by  the  Buffalo 
District  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  last 
year.  The  shorelands  adjoining  them 
were  deeded  to  the  city  in  1952  by  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

Because  the  Dulski  bill  stipulates  that 
the  underwater  lands  be  used  by  the  city 
of  Buffalo  In  helping  develop  the  recrea- 
tion area  officials  have  in  mind,  I  am  es- 
pecially anxious  to  see  this  bill  passed 
during  the  90th  session  of  Congress.  A 
marina,  baseball  diamond,  wadinc  pool, 
and  picnic  area  are  also  being  con.^dered 
for  the  Times  Beach  project,  and  I  know 
these  would  be  put  to  great  use  by  the 
people  of  Buffalo.  As  we  move  ahead 
with  our  cleanup  plan  for  lAke  Erie,  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  people  will 
again  swim  In  the  waters  off  Times 
Beach  without  threat  to  their  health. 


Gtmoittiiifts  OB  Canpas 


youth  fronts  on  some  particularly  hot  sub- 
ject. The  Communist  activists  arc  usually 
hard  workera.  They  can  offer  practical 
organising  experience.  They  get  things 
done.  Since  they've  been  In  on  the  ground 
floor  In  organizing  the  front,  it  is  natural 
that  they  end  up  In  key  positions. 

The  Communist  youth  leaders  also  Jump 
In  to  start  or  help  organize  demonstrations, 
such  as  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  "free  speech"  demonstrations. 
When  the  Communist  activists  secure  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  they  turn  this  publicity 
into  enough  votes  to  win  campus  offices. 

The  Daily  Worker  brags,  for  example,  that 
Communist  Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzwell  was 
"elected  to  office  in  the  Berkeley  student 
government  with  the  largest  vote  ever  re- 
corded there"  as  a  result  of  her  activity  In 
the  University  of  California  riots. 

Historically,  In  other  countries,  once 
Communists  have  Infiltrated  such  groups, 
they've  Immediately  set  to  work  at  destroy- 
ing any  leaders  who  stand  In  their  way, 
whether  rightist  or  leftist. 

Pldel  Castro,  for  example,  built  his  original 
power  base  by  moving  In  on  the  campus 
organizations  when  be  wns  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Havana.  Once  he  and  mem- 
bers of  hi  group  had  moved  In,  they  de- 
stroyed the  other  student  leaders  by  personal 
attacks. 

The  vast  majority  of  students  on  Ameri- 
can college  and  university  campuses  are 
serious  students.  But  a  handful  of  extrem- 
ists numbering  leas  than  a  half  of  one  per 
cent  on  a  campus  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  and  raise  a  lot  of  dust  If  led  by  care- 
fully trained  activists— and  the  Communists 
are  nothing  If  not  activists. 


Cm  the  Poor  asd  Plaia  of  Face  Wia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TKNNXSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  March  2(1.  2967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  a  very  thought- provoking  article 
appeared  In  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
F^ess -Chronicle  in  regard  to  Commu- 
nists on  our  collcEe  campuses. 

I  ask  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  by  Inserting  the 
editorial  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

CoHltfTTNISTS    OK    CaUTOB 

"There  are  Increasing  signs  Communist 
Party  USA  leaders  have  decided  students  to- 
day occupy  the  strategic  position  Industrial 
workers  did  In  the  1930s."  write  Ray  Crom- 
ley  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

"One  sign  of  this,"  he  says.  "Is  the  speed 
with  which  Communist  professionals  Eire 
able  to  Jump  in  to  spark  ciunptis  demonstra- 
tions on  a  wide  variety  of  issues — whether 
Ifs  South  Vietnam,  the  draft,  free  speech' 
on  campus,  ROTC  training,  'corporate  power 
control'  of  the  universities  or  CIO  activities." 

The  success  of  this  technique  is  all  too 
clear.  "Protests"  become  vehicles  throxigh 
which  the  Communists  gain  a  foothold. 

As  Mr.  Cromley  emphasizes,  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  do  not  expect  to  turn  these  stu- 
dent associations  Into  Red  groups.  They  do 
hope  to  get  a  few  of  their  men  and  women 
into  key  poets  in  a  number  of  large  student 
groups  BO  as  to  Influence  the  course  of 
action  these  groups  take  In  sensitive  situa- 
tions. 

This  infUtrattng  Is  usually  achieved  by  the 
Communists    helping   to   form    large   Ioo«e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  oxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22.  2967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
technological  era  has  reshaped  the  pat- 
tern of  political  campaigns  and  of  politi- 
cal candidates,  says  Mr.  WiUiam 
Rentschler.  president  of  Stevens  Candy 
Kitchens,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  in  his  col- 
umn, "Viewpoint  Prom  Mid-America," 
March  4.  1967.  In  the  following  story. 
Mr.  Rentschler  reveals  the  obstacles 
that  confront  the  able  and  dedicated 
public  servant  who  has  no  private  wealth 
and  Is  plain  of  face  In  making  a  bid  for 
public  office: 

He  was  a  homely  baby,  but  engaging  even 
then,  and  his  parents  were  poor  as  church- 
nUce. 

He  grew  up  a  very  plain  man.  maybe  even 
ugly,  with  big.  protruding  ears,  a  wide  gap 
between  his  front  teeth,  and  the  ioptng.  awk- 
ward gait  of  an  Ichabod  Crane.  But  he  was 
engaging  stUl  and  possessed  of  bold  opinions, 
deep  commitment  to  his  l>eliefs.  and  the 
urge  somehow  to  serve  his  fellow  man. 

He  became  a  school  teacher.  He  married 
and  had  chUdren.  He  moved  on  to  teach 
history  and  a  bit  of  eoonomlcs  In  a  small 
college.  He  captivated  his  students  and  made 
the  dusty  past  oome  alive  to  them.  He  had 
the  rare  ability  to  bring  the  present  into 
focus  by  drawing  on  the  lessons  of  history. 
He  breathed  fire  into  his  lectures,  and  his 
circle  of  Influence  expanded  quite  rapidly. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  one  day  he  would 
enter  the  political  areana.  After  a  bruising 
t>attJe  with  a  lacklustre  Incumbent,  he  wsa 


elected  by  a  slender  -siarfla  to  a  seat  In  tba 

state  legislature. 

It  WSJ  a  rugged,  continuing  struggle  to 
mske  ends  meet,  but  somehow  he  scratched 
along  and  kept  his  family  together  and  his 
own  head  above  water. 

He  began  to  make  a  name  for  himself, 
and  he  wss  elected  to  three  more  terms 
from  his  relatively  safe  district.  His  pungent, 
often  controversial  statements  earned  him 
reams  of  newspa{>er  copy  and  growing  In- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

When  his  part;  began  to  cast  about  for 
a  candidate  for  governor,  his  name  entered 
frequently  Into  the  speciilaUon,  and  a  small 
but  Insistent  clamor  arose  for  the  young 
legislator  to  get  into  the  race. 

And  so  he  was  confronted  by  crisis. 

He  was  forced  to  look  hard  at  his  personal 
Kiiuatlon:  to  take  a  careful,  realistic  inven- 
tory of  his  assets  and  UablUUes:  to  make  the 
agonizing  decision  that  could  project  him 
into  national  prominence  or  relegate  him  to 
a  measure  of  local  fame. 

The  balance  In  his  savings  account  shrink- 
ing steadUy  since  he  first  took  office,  was 
down  to  •6,600.  He  had  another  til. 000  In 
listed  common  stocks,  the  modest  residue 
from  his  grandfather's  estate.  Be  was  almost 
solely  dependent  on  his  fairly  meager  legis- 
lative salary,  plus  part-time  teaching  Jobs, 
to  maintain  his  growing  family. 

Here  Is  a  man  the  nation  clearly  needs 
In  public  life. 

Which  way  should  he  tumf 

7%ls  situation  Is  strictly  hypothetical,  but 
all  too  typical. 

Can  a  man  like  this — able,  dedicated,  en- 
gaging, but  poor  and  plain  of  face — be  elected 
to  high  office,  like  governor  or  U.S.  Senator, 
from  a  major  state  tn  this  seventh  decade  of 
the  30th  century? 

Highly  unUkely. 

Or  could  a  latter-day  Abraham  Lincoln 
win  his  way  to  the  Wljlte  House  In  1066? 

Probably  not. 

Stewart  Alsop.  writing  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  goes  even  further:  "There  are 
very  few  ugly  poIlUcians  left,"  he  says,  "and 
soon  there  will  be  none  ....  To  have  any 
chance  of  being  elected  to  high  office  from 
a  big  state  in  the  television  era,  a  man  must 
be  either  rich  In  his  own  right,  or  willing  to 
be  beholden  to  rich  men.  The  poor  poli- 
tician .  .  .  will  soon  b«  as  extinct  as  the 
ugly  politician.  .  .  ." 

Increasingly,  politics  at  the  highest  level  Is 
the  private  preserve  of  the  man  with  bottom- 
leas  moneybag,  flaahlng  what  teeth,  disarm- 
ing! y  sincere  grin,  resonant  "radio  an- 
nouncer" voice,  and  the  assorted  virtues  of 
an  Eagle  Scout. 

If  this  be  so — and  all  the  evidence  points 
this  way — the  very  essence  of  the  American 
concept  of  a  people's  government  has  some- 
how been  desmryed. 


The  Rele?uct  of  Natiosal  Patriotism  ia 
as  Enerfioc  Era  of  lotemationa] 
CooperalioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   ZNDUItA 

IK  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesdav,  March  22, 19S7 
Mr.  ROOSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  essay  written  by  Miss  Judith  Wamp- 
ler.  a  freshman  student  at  Huntington 
College,  won  first  place  and  a  cash  award 
In  the  patriotism  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Washington  Banquet  Com- 
toittee  of  the  college. 
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Mr.  Dan  Rammel.  assistant  professor 
of  EnfiUab,  selected  the  winning  essay. 
Miss  Wampler's  essay  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Preedom  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge.  Pa.,  to  compete  for  the  Founda- 
tion's annual  awards  which  honor  dtl* 
zens  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  eco- 
nomic status,  for  outstanding  efforte  to 
Improve  public  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  basic  constitutional 
rights,  freedoms  and  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilities inherent  in  the  American 
way  of  life,  through  the  things  they  do, 
write,  or  say. 

The  essay  follows : 
Thk  RixxTAitcs  or  National  Patuotum  m 

AM       SMXBCINa        BKA        OF        iMTXRNATtOMAL 
COOPEftATION 

I  am  ui  AmeriCAiL  I  lun  port  of  tbe  gre«t- 
•at  n«Uon  on  eartb  uid  p^rt  or  ibe  le*der  of 
the  free  world.  Tbousands  hAve  died  to  ob- 
tain what  I  ao  luckily  pceseM — Ireedom. 

The  future  should  seem  bright  U>  me.  dnce 
America  offers  so  many  advantages;  but  1  am 
worried.  I  am  oonceraed  about  my  world 
and  my  nation  and  about  bow  ibey  wui  affect 
me. 

Z  cannot  be  certain  that  the  world  will  be 
here  five  yean  or  even  five  days  from  now. 
Man  may  destroy  blmaelf  with  bis  own  mirac- 
ulous discoveries.  Conflicts  flare  aU  over  the 
ever-shrinking  globe  as  the  red  cancer  of 
communism  slowly  consumes  the  world. 
OverpopuUtloa  threatens  mankind  wltb  an- 
zuihiiauon  by  starvation.  Poverty,  even 
found  too  frequently  m  our  own  affluent  so- 
ciety. Is  the  norm  for  most  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  turn  my  back  on  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam.  the  hunger  In  India,  the  hatred  In 
Bed  China,  and  the  conSlcU  in  Africa;  but  I 
cant.  My  world  Ls  too  small,  and  today  the 
problems  of  one  nation  affect  the  entire 
world.  "Isolationism"  la  a  dream  of  the  past. 
My  fellow  Americans  and  I  are  our  brothers* 
keepen;   we  must  be  to  survive. 

But  can  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  We 
talk  about  helping  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world,  but  wbo  are  we  to  help? 
Our  own  land  Is  torn  by  raciaJ  strife.  Our 
fellow  Americans  commit  suicide  by  taking 
overdoses  of  pills  and  by  smoking  themselves 
to  a  slow  cancerous  death  The  problenu  of 
our  blighted  cities  are  mushrooming  foster 
tljjin  the  population.  We  have  enough  prob- 
lems right  here  at  home  without  worrying 
■bout  the  rest  of  the  world.  How  <'»n  we 
help  ourselves  and  all  of  mankind? 

We.  as  free  Americans,  have  the  opportu- 
nity many  In  the  world  today  do  not  have. 
We  are  free  to  find  the  real  answer  to  our. 
and  the  world's  problems.  We  have  the  Pree- 
dom to  find  Christ.  Only  He  can  really 
remedy  the  source  of  our  problems,  for  only 
Christ  can  change  men's  hearts.  Only  Christ 
can  cast  out  the  hatred  that  divides  men 
and  nations  and  aii  men's  hearts  wltb  a  type 
of  love  that  compels  them  to  help  their 
neighbors  regardless  of  their  skin  color. 

I  realize  that  the  Answer  I  propose  wUl 
Bever  work,  for  the  World  will  never  fuDy 
accept  Christ  and  allow  Him  to  help.  But 
Just  because  a  child  wont  take  the  medicine 
that  will  cure  him  doesn't  mean  that  his 
nnother  can  Snd  another  medicine  that  will 
taste  better  and  stUI  do  the  Job.  There  is 
no  other  answer.  Men  will  look.  talk,  and 
bargain  until  the  world  ends,  seeking  for 
a  way.  for  a  truth,  and  for  life.  But  only 
Christ  Is  the  Way.  the  Truth,  and  the  Life 

If  there  is  only  one  medicine  which  can 
save  her  child,  a  mother  will  do  everything 
In  her  power  to  persuade  her  child  to  take 
that  medicine.  But  what  are  we.  as  free 
Christian  Americans,  doing  to  persuade  the 
people  of  the  world  or  even  our  roommates 
to  accept  the  Aosver  to  their  problems? 
Oh.  how  can  we  ^maln  isolationists  when 
we  have  the  Answer  for  the  world?  Let  us 
shout  the  good  news  from  the  ttouae  topa, 
•Ing   it  from   the   plains,  cry    it   from   tiM 


mountains.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  has  died 
for  us.  now  Uvea  for  \ja.  and  wants  to  help  us. 
Let  US  pledge  ourselves  to  Blm  and  then 
to  the  free  land  He  has  given  to  us  ao  that 
w*  can  help  our  dying  world. 


Laos  T«4ay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  New'  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22. 1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished coliimnJ.st.  Joseph  Alsop.  has 
been  reporting  recently  on  the  situation 
in  Laos  5  years  after  the  Geneva  Accord 
of  1962.  which  was  negotiated  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues two  of  these  recent  column.s 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  10.  1967,  and  March  13.  1967. 
One  of  the  columns  has  been  altered 
slightly  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  articles  follow: 

PKXsmKMT  Kennedy's  Fokesioht 

ViEKTZAK*.  Laos.— Besides  inOltraton  In 
transit  to  South  Vietnam,  there  are  now 
close  to  50,000  North  Vietnamese  troops  and 
troop-support  personnel  In  Laos.  Tet.  under 
the  Geneva  Accord  signed  In  1962.  Hanoi 
promised  early  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  from  Laos. 

Under  the  same  accord.  Laos  was  to  have 
a  three-cornered  government  of  naUonallst. 
neutralists  and  Communists.  In  fact  the 
government  of  naUonaUsts  and  neutralists, 
wisely  and  courageously  led  by  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma.  has  been  forced  to  carry  on 
a  permAnent  dvli  war  against  the  Com- 
munist Pathet  Lao. 

One  might  think,  then,  that  the  Geneva 
Accord.  negoUated  by  AvereU  Uarrlman  at 
the  direction  of  President  Kennedy,  had  been 
an  all-tlrae  diplomatic  dead-bust. 

As  anyone  can  see,  this  accord  Is  most 
emphatically  not  what  It  has  been  claimed 
to  be  by  some  of  the  cronies  of  the  late 
President's  brother.  Sen.  Rol>ert  Kennedy, 
Any  Vietnamese  settlement  modeled  on  this 
accord  about  Laos  will  merely  be  a  concealed 
surrender. 

Tet  President  Kennedy,  as  related  in  the 
last  report  In  this  space,  by  no  means  saw 
the  Geneva  Accord  as  a, true  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Laos.  He  saw  It.  rather,  as  a 
kind  of  holding  action,  which  would  serve 
well  enough  until  the  future  of  this  part  of 
the  world  was  determined  In  "the  main 
theater,"  as  he  described  South  Vietnam. 

Viewed  In  this  very  special  light,  the  re- 
sults of  the  lesa  accord  have  amply  proven 
President  Kennedy's  foresight.  Por  the 
makeshift  arrangements  produced  by  the 
Accord  has  permitted  the  Laotians  to  make 
very  stgulflcont  progress. 

By  far  the  most  Important  of  these  ar- 
rangements was  the  elevation  of  the  neu- 
tralist leader.  Prince  Souvanna  Phoimia,  to 
the  Prime  Ministership.  TtUs  wise  bead  of 
the  Jiuilor  branch  of  the  Laotian  Royal 
House  has  proved  to  be  both  national- 
minded  and  extremely  practical. 

At  the  outset,  he  no  doubt  believed  that 
be  could  manage  the  kind  of  tlvee-comered 
government  that  was  envisioned  at  Geneva. 
To  this  day.  he  still  keeps  ostentatiously 
open  the  cabinet  places  allotted  to  the 
Pathet  Lao.  But  when  the  Loo  Commu- 
nists ahowed  they  regarded  the  three-cor- 
nered government  as  a  mere  Instrument  for 
a    compicta    Communist    takeover.    Prince 


Souvaana  aquarely  and  promptly  faced  tlie 
facu. 

Prom  that  moment,  civil  war  has  been 
continuous  in  Laos,  with  the  natlonallsu 
and  the  neutralists  united  against  the  Com- 
munists. Nor  has  this  been  the  unmiti- 
gated misfortune  that  you  might  suppose; 
for  the  Communist  threat  lias  by  stages 
given  birth  to  something  like  true  national 
unity  among  all  the  non-Cooununists. 

One  Important  stage  was  the  exile  of  the 
all -or- nothing  nationalist  leader.  Gen. 
Phoumi  Noaavan.  Another,  more  recent  stage 
WAS  the  ejection  from  the  country  of  the 
self-lntoxlcsted  neutralist  military  com- 
mander, Oen.  Kong  Le  (after  a  French  secret 
service  Intrigue  with  Incomparable  elements 
of  gamlness,  including  a  rich  doae  of  aex). 

Before  long,  the  nationalist  and  neutralist 
armed  forces  should  \f6  succeaafully  merged 
in  a  single  national  army.  Long  since,  mean- 
while, the  hold  on  the  countryside  of  the 
Conmiunlst  Pathet  Lao.  which  resulted  solely 
from  terrorism,  began  to  be  broken  through- 
out the  60  per  cent  of  Laos  controlled  by 
Prince  Souvanna's  government. 

In  this  main  pert  of  Laos,  the  Communists, 
wtui  once  ranged  up  to  the  outskirts  of 
Vientiane,  are  now  left  with  no  more  than 
tiny  pockets  in  remote  areas;  and  theu 
pockets  are  being  progressively  liquidated. 
Real  progress  has  also  been  made  econom- 
ically, administratively  and  In  many  other 
ways. 

No  serious  attempt  has  been  mode,  how- 
ever, to  break  the  Communist  hold  on  their 
two  main  areas  of  full  control — ^ihe  part  of 
southeastern  Laos  through  which  tiie  Ho 
Clii  Ulnh  trail  now  runs  and  the  most 
northerly  provinces,  including  the  Plain  of 
Jars.  These  are  too  heavily  occupied  by 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  (Without  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Pathet  Lao  could 
hardly  hold  their  areas  for  more  than  a  tew 
months.) 

Tet  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  if  and 
when  the  North  Vietnamese  are  forced  to 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam,  the  Laotians 
win  also  get  back  these  lost  parts  of  thetr 
country. 

AiMi  if  that  happens.  President  Kennedy's 
fcveslgbt  will  be  proven  to  the  hilt. 

LAoa  AMD  THE  New  Lett 

VitNTiANr.  Laos — Very  shortly  after  the 
signature  of  the  Geneva  Accord  on  Laos  In 
iM2.  It  bccanw  glaringly  clear  tiiat  the 
Hanoi  war  planners  had  no  Intention  of 
keeping  their  promise  to  withdraw  their 
Invasion  force  from  this  small  country. 
Measures  were  therefore  taken  to  aid  the  Lao 
people  to  maintain  their  Independence. 

l*he  first  requirement  was  to  instire  enough 
air  transport  capability  to  supply  the  Znn- 
Oommtmlst  forces  in  this  country. 

Today,  two  private  companies,  employing 
pllou  willing  to  undertake  near-combat  duty 
for  liberal  pay.  are  operating  here  in  Laos. 
Mr  America  and  Continent*!  airlines  now 
supply  the  Nationalist  and  Neutralist  forces 
wherever  they  are  engaged  with  the  enemy: 
they  are  the  sole  lifeline  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  exposed  poets,  and  they  keep 
nlive  the  strong  guerrilla  movement  behind 
the  enemy  lines. 

This  guerrilla  movement,  too.  had  existed 
pre-Oeneva.  Transfer  of  the  guerrtllfis  from 
their  mounuln  factnesaes  in  the  northern 
provinces  was  at  first  planned :  but  once 
Again,  expansion  and  reinforcement  of  the 
guerrilla  effort  was  begun  as  soon  as  It  was 
plain  the  North  Vietnamese  promises  were 
worthless. 

Ttie  guerrillas  are  mainly  Meo  trlbespeople, 
brave  hUImco  expert  In  ambush.  In  the 
north,  espedaliy  in  Sam  Neua  Province,  they 
are  now  everywhere.  Their  attoclts  on  the 
Communist  supply  lines  constitute  a  heavy 
handicap  to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Pa- 
thet Lao  troops. 

Finally,  the  patterns  missing  piece  was 
overtly  supplied  in  19M.    In  that  year,  under 
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pressure  of  a  sharp  enemy  offensive,  the 
Prime  Minister.  Prince  Sotivanna  Phouma. 
requested  that  American  Air  Force  planes  fly 
"aerial  reconnalasancM"  in  Iaos — which  really 
meant  close  air  support. 

This  air  effort  is  now  strongly  supplement- 
ed. It  must  be  added,  by  the  pllou  of  the 
Boyal  Lao  Air  Force  wbo  use  T-28  trainers 
as  mlni-botnbsrs.  In  these  ways,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Lao  people  lias  thus  far  been 
assured. 

All  this  la  well  known  in  every  foreign  of- 
fice in  the  world,  if  not  among  the  genera] 
public  in  America.  There  is  no  news,  in 
truth.  In  the  facts  summarlated  above.  They 
are  worth  setting  forth  at  this  time  only  for 
a  special  reason  having  nothing  to  do  with 
Laos. 

In  brief,  the  air  transport  and  guerrllla- 
eupport  efforts,  so  vital  to  the  future  of 
Laos,  are  CIA  enterprtsea  carried  on  by  the 
request  of  the  LiBO  government.  And  there 
are  reasons  to  twlieve  that  the  CIA  role  in 
Laos  la  due  to  become  the  subject  of  another 
"New  Left"  expose,  like  the  one  which  has 
Just  caused  such  a  meaningless  row. 

Periiape  the  expose  will  arouse  ttie  emo- 
tions of  some  virtuous  young  people  "who  do 
not  remember  Uie  second  World  War  or 
Korea" — the  young  people  whom  a  Senator 
seems  to  think  should  become,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  arbiters  of  American  policy. 

But  It  must  lie  noted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  President  Kennedy,  who  very  clearly  re- 
membered the  second  World  War  and  Korea. 
knew  all  about  these  measures  and  fully  au- 
thorized every  one  of  them.  And  It  must  be 
noted  in  the  second  place  ttiat  these  measures 
have  produced  Che  precise  results  that  Preai- 
dent  Kennedy  hoped  for. 

To  be  sure,  they  tiave  neither  won  the  war 
in  Laos,  nor  tiave  the;  carried  the  main  bur- 
den of  the  wor.  The  real  burden  of  the  war 
has  been  carried  by  the  Lao  people.  And  the 
Lao  people  have  made  enormous  progress  in 
these  last  few  years,  under  Prince  Souvanna 
Ptiouma's  leadership 

Even  in  1962,  the  Laotians  were  stlU.  in 
some  sense,  refugees  from  history,  half  un- 
willing to  face  up  to  history's  grim  Intrusion 
in  their  midst  in  the  form  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese invaders.  Now.  however,  the  Lao  armed 
forces  are  regularly  giving  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese uniu,  which  do  almost  all  the  fight- 
ing for  the  other  sid».  More  important  still. 
these  last  years  have  given  birth  to  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  naUonbood.  As  the  PattMt  lao 
have  l)een  first  repulsed,  and  then  rolled  t>eck 
a  bit,  hope  for  the  future  has  grown  here. 
In  Laos  today,  indeed,  you  can  all  but  see  a 
small  naUon  coming  Into  being — for  Laos  as 
the  French  left  it  was  not  a  true  nation. 

Without  the  measures  summarized  above. 
none  of  ttiis  could  have  happened.  But  no 
doubt,  this  will  be  another  cause  for  indigna- 
tion among  aU  those  young  people  who  do 
not  remember  the  Second  World  War  or 
Korea. 


Tu  ExemptioD  for  College  ToitioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

CV   ORtO 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RBPEESENTATIVES 

Weineadav.  March  22, 19S7 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
of  few  legislative  proposals  which  have 
received  such  consistent  and  enthusias- 
tic support  from  the  taxpayers  over  the 
years,  yet  such  a  complete  cold  shoulder 
from  the  Congress,  as  has  the  proposal 
to  provide  tax  exemption  for  college  tui- 
tion. 


I  have  Introduced  and  reintroduced 
this  legislation  during  the  seven  Con- 
gresses In  which  I  have  served.  Not 
onoe  has  the  considering  ccxnmlttee 
shown  a  flicker  of  Interest  In  it.  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill,  which  this  Con- 
gress bears  the  number  HJl.  884,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Both  Congress  wiU  see  its 
enactment. 

As  automation  replaces  skilled  hands 
In  Industry,  as  the  business  world  be- 
comes increasingly  computerized  and 
complex,  as  demands  for  speclnlized  serv- 
ices grow,  as  even  farming  becomes  a 
highly  technicalized  science,  a  college 
diploma  is  an  essential  passport  to  per- 
sonal success  in  America. 

Only  two  out  of  five  of  our  college 
graduates  presently  enroll  In  college.  Of 
the  three  not  going  on  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion, some  experts  say  that  two  were  de- 
terred because  of  lack  of  finances. 

In  a  society  which  finds  It  necessary  to 
create,  at  tremendous  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers, a  Job  Corps,  a  Youth  Corps  and 
other  federally  financed  programs  to  en- 
courage educational  pursuits.  It  is  strange 
that  Congress  continues  to  Ignore  a  sim- 
ple and  effective  method  of  assisting  all 
who  wish  to  go  on  to  a  higher  education. 

I  have  heard  more  sjwntaneous  expres- 
sion favoring  tills  type  of  educational  as- 
.sistance  than  I  have  ever  heard  in  favor 
of  Federal  grants,  scholarships  or  loans, 
with  the  restrictions  and  qualifications 
they  involve. 

My  bill,  H.R  884.  not  only  provides 
that  tuition  fees  paid  by  a  student  or  his 
family  would  be  deductible  for  income 
tax  purposes,  but  also  the  cost  of  text- 
books, laboratory  fees,  and  other  Items 
essential  to  scholastic  work.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
in  many  cases  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  high  school  diploma  and  a  col- 
lege degree  for  countless  promising  young 
people. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  HJl.  884  will 
receive  early  consideration  and  approvaL 
Its  enactment  Is  long  overdue. 


Tke   49lli    AamTcrsar;   of   Byel 
ladepeadencc 
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HON,  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   KXW   TOSK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16,  1967 

Mrs.  KFIJ.Y.     Mr.  Si>eBker — 

Know  ye  that  ye  wUl  never  be  happy  IT 
the  MuBcovltee  rule  over  ye. 

Thus  spoke  Kastus  Kallnouskl,  a  great 
national  hero  beloved  by  the  Byelorus- 
sian people,  hi  1864  before  he  died  on  the 
gallows  for  his  treason. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  courageous  people  of  this  cai>- 
tlve  nation  have  struggled  to  preserve 
their  national  identity.  Byelorussian 
history  Is  marked  by  numerous  border 
wars  and  bloody  uprising  against  would- 
be  conquerors.  Each  time,  gallant  Byel- 
orussian patriots  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  their  Ideals,  demonstrating,  always. 


the  will  of  the  i>eople  to  freedom  and  to 
their  right  of  national  independence. 

The  overthrow  of  the  hated  czars  of 
Russia  In  1917  Inspired  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  wlttl  new  hope,  and  the  na- 
tionalist movement  grew  strong.  On 
March  25. 1918.  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  First  Byelorussian  National  Con- 
gress proclaimed  the  Byelorussian  E>emo- 
cratlc  Republic.  A  national  constitution 
was  put  In  force  guaranteeing  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly,  liberty  of  con- 
science. Inviolability  of  person  and  home, 
and  equality  of  all  citizens  under  law. 
Vet  this  dream  of  nationalism,  now  ful- 
filled, was  tragically  short  lived. 

In  that  same  year,  the  strength  of  the 
new  republic  was  crippled  by  German 
forces  still  in  Byelorussian  territory. 
The  Germans  had  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Russia  and  were  hostile  to  the  idea 
of  Byelorussian  independence.  Before 
the  Oermans  left,  they  disarmed  the 
Byelorussian  Army.  A  war  with  Poland 
at  the  same  time  proved  the  final  death 
blow  to  Independence.  Again  the  Byel- 
orussian people  were  victims  of  Russian 
imperialism,  this  time  by  the  Soviets 
whese  very  act  of  revolution  against  the 
czars  had  enabled  the  people  to  declare 
their  independence.  Now  the  Soviets 
seized  the  territory  of  Byelorussia  and 
subjected  the  wretched  people  to  Soviet 
domination. 

After  World  War  1,  the  Communist 
government  promised  the  Byelorussian 
people  an  Independent  existence  while 
the  Soviet  state  began  its  ruthless  under- 
mining of  the  nationalist  forces.  Thou- 
sands of  Byelorussian  people.  Including 
political  leaders,  prominent  educators, 
members  of  the  Intelligentsia,  and  in- 
nocent citizens  were  seized  and  deported 
or  executed.  After  World  War  n.  these 
oppressed  people  suffered  more  violent 
outrages  at  Soviet  hands  as  masses  were 
murdered  or  sent  to  labor  camps  in  Si- 
beria on  the  false  accusation  that  they 
had  supported  Nazi  imperialism. 

StUl,  the  zealous  resistance  of  these 
people  to  subjugation,  begun  seven  cen- 
turies ago  endures,  and  will,  so  long  as 
mankind  holds  fast  his  belief  In  free- 
dom. The  1918  constitution  of  the  Byel- 
oru.sslan  Democratic  Republic  embodied 
rights  which  men  all  over  the  free  world 
hold  most  dear — freedom  of  Individual 
conscience,  freedom  of  nations,  freedom 
of  religion.  In  these  beliefs  the  citizens 
of  the  tTnlted  States  are  one  wltb  the 
Byelorussian  people,  and  today  we  offer 
a  heartfelt  salute  to  these  courageous 
people,  that  the  force  of  liberty  for  all 
mankind  shall  stand. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REUARXB 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OXU^HOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThUTtday.  March  23,  1967 

Mr.  MONRONEnr.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20  and  27,  1967.  the  Natiorr- 
magazlne  publl^ed  scathing  Indict- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  in  articles 
entitled  "Washington's  Bland  Bondage," 
and  "Rebels  on  the  Potomac,"  written  by 
Mr.  Robert  G.  SherrUl.  Both  arUcles 
were  printed  In  the  Cohckessional 
Record  of  March  9,  1967,  on  page  H2527. 

On  February  27.  the  Chairman  of  the 
US.  Civil  Service  Conunisfilon.  Mr.  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr..  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Nation,  answering  the  aUe* 
gatlons  contained  in  Mr.  Sherrlll's 
articles. 

In  order  to  present  both  sides  of  this 
controversy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Macy's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccors, 
as  follows: 

PiBau&aT  27, 1067. 
Mr.  Cartt  MCWillums. 

Editor.   The   Nation,  the  Nation   AMOdctes, 
/nc.  New  rorAc,  N.y. 

Deas  Ms.  McWnxiAMsr  Some  writers  never 
let  the  facts  stAnd  in  the  way  at  a  good  stcry; 
your  nobert  BherrlU  Is  one  ol  this  vamshlng 
breed.  I  have  seldom  seen  such  a  shocking 
example  of  Irresponsible  reporting  as  Sber- 
nil's  sensationalised  and  distorted  account 
at  the  "bland  bondage"  be  alleges  to  exist  in 
dm  service  Cllie  Notion,  February  30). 

I  am  distressed  at  reading  this  article  In 
ymir  magadne.  As  s  long-time  liberal  I  have 
kmked  upon  The  Nation  as  a  sound  and  re- 
sponsible voice  In  behalf  of  human  rtght«  and 
Mvil  liberties.  It  is  alwsys  disappointing  to 
have  longstanding  favorable  impresaions  de- 
stroyed by  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  facts  and 
a  failure  to  verify  one-&lded  claims.  It  will 
be  aifllcuit  for  me  bo  road  with  any  confidence 
any  further  reporting  by  Mr.  Sherrtll.  I  only 
hope  that  his  i>erformance  in  this  case  U  not 
representative  of  the  writing  on  other  pages 
ol  The  Nation, 

A  comprehensive  point-by- point  oommen- 
tary  on  Sherrlll's  myths  and  the  facts  In  c«ch 
osee  would  take  t>oo  much  of  your  space  and 
my  time,  so  let  me  llznlt  myself  to  those  Ind* 
dents  Involving  the  Civil  Service  OoRunis- 
iloa's  personnel  Investigations  actirltlee. 

1.  SherrlU  says  a  young  Ph.  D.  "was  scked 
to  explain  his  presence,  eight  years  previous- 
ly, at  a  couple  of  meetings  held  by  the  LAbtx" 
Vouih  Liengue  and  by  the  Student  Socialist 
Society  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  Though  be  was 
cleared,  he  packed  up  his  Ph.  D.  and  quit  In 
a  rage."  The  fact  Is  the  man  told  us  he  had 
decided  to  realgn  for  profeaskuial  and  scleo- 
tlflc  reasons  many  weeks  before  receiving  our 
interrogstory.  Be  asked  for  rapid  dlspod- 
uon  of  our  Investigatton  so  ss  not  to  resign 
with  a  mark  on  bis  name.  Our  deelston  w«s 
favorable  to  him:  his  resignation  was  effee- 
iiT«  several  weeks  latw. 


Appendix 

3.  ShciTUl  dUes  the  case  ot  a  young  womaa 
who  was  'Invited  to  attend  (she  waant  ac- 
cused of  attending)    a  forum  ypoosored  by 

the  Socialist  Workers  Psrty  of  Philadelphia" 
and  of  "being  on  the  mailing  Ust  of  tbe  So- 
cialist Paxty." 

He  admits  the  fact  that  in  the  young  wom- 
an's formative  years  her  parents  and  other 
close  relatives  were  notorious  and  active 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  that 
some  of  her  acUrtties  had  reflected  possible 
Influence  of  these  lamily  members.  Coa- 
trary  to  tbe  Implication  in  Mr.  SberrUI's 
article,  we  did  not  ask  ber  to  give  an  "ex- 
pose of  her  whole  family" — rather  we  re- 
cited their  extensive  conununist  activity  and 
asked  her  to  explain  the  nature  and  extent 
of  her  KUi^MTt  thereof. 

3.  In  ciUng  the  case  of  WllUam  X.  Sher- 
rtll says  the  "super -patriotism  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  driv^  it  Into  comical- 
ly  eoabarraaslng  corners."  Mr.  X  was  charged 
with  having  falsified  his  application  when  he 
etated  he  had  never  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  which  Sherrtll  calls  "a 
bizarre  accusation  considering  X's  back- 
ground." He  then  Implies  that  because  X 
was  employed  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Amerlcan  Activities  for  seven  years,  the 
charge  of  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  was  ridiculous.  On  the  contrary,  the 
alleged  membership  was  well  established. 
Because  of  tbe  remoteness  in  time  of  this 
activity,  the  original  adverse  finding  was  re- 
versed by  our  Board  of  Appeals  and  Re- 
view. 

4.  Sherrtll  charges  the  Commission  "has  so 
keen  sn  Interest  In  the  amours  of  Its  em- 
ployees that  It  wlU.  If  necessary,  act  aa 
matchmaker  to  deliver  Its  wards  from  a  sin- 
ful life."  He  supports  this  with  a  colored 
account  of  a  young  woman  who  was  warned 
"that  she  would  be  fired  If  she  didn't  come 
up  with  a  very  good  explanation  for  having 
spent  a  weekend  In  a  Virginia  motel  with 
her  boy  frtend." 

TYie  fact  Is  that  the  Commission  esme 
Into  the  case  only  when  the  employing 
agency  requested  an  invesUgation  of  her  ar- 
rest on  chargee  of  destrucUon  of  property 
and  cohabitation  as  the  climax  of  that 
"weekend  "  Moreover,  the  tone  of  Mr.  Sher- 
rtll's  atatemrnt  Is  in  no  measure  Justified  by 
the  language  actually  used  by  the  Coaunls- 
slon.  In  transmitting  the  interrogatory  to 
to  the  employee,  it  was  stated :  "Tour  ap- 
pointment to  the  above  position  was  made 
subject  to  Investigation  to  detennlne  your 
suitability  for  that  position.  We  Invite  your 
comments  or  explanation  on  the  Information 
in  the  attached  statement  irtilch  was  dis- 
closed by  this  Investigation.** 

5.  We  are  unable  to  Identify  the  fifth  case 
dted  In  the  article,  allegedly  Involving  a 
former  Preebytertan  minister. 

6.  The  last  case  cited  the  Scott  case  which 
Is  now  pending  appellate  oourt  action.  Sher- 
rtll alleges  that  tJie  Oommlsslon  released  In- 
formation in  this  case  to  the  county  cf 
Fairfax,  Virginia.  Be  is  In  error.  Tt^e  shoe 
was  on  the  other  foot;  the  county  provided 
the  Commission  with  some  Infonnatlao. 

This  should  be  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
SherrUl  Is  doc  the  most  careful  of  reporters. 
Let's  bope  be  Is  more  accurate  In  later  in- 
stallmenu  of  his  sensational  aertss. 
Sincerely  yotns. 

JoRH  W.  MacT.  Jr.. 

Chmirmttn. 
P&.—1  kave  Just  read  Installment  No.  S 
9mA  fovDd  tte  bope  expneeed  In  the  iMt 


paragraph  of  my  letter  to  be  a  f\itU«  one — 
Mr.  SberxiU  has  kept  dean  hla  reowd  for 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  facta. 


Stateneat  of  Hob.  M.  C.  BoAa,  Sooth 
African  MiaUter  af  Basta  Aimuustra- 
tioi  and  DeTelopmeot,  to  the  Chiefs 
kU  Headmea  of  the  OvaBba  Natiaa  at 
Ochakati,  Oramhalaad,  SouthWest 
Africa,  March  21,  IK7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALIHXIVU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23,  1H7 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
present  administration  has  published  so 
much  and  spoken  so  frequently  about 
how  the  Bantu,  the  native  people  of 
South  Africa,  are  treated  with  such  lack 
of  consideration,  that  It  is  Quite  interest- 
ing  to  find  an  article  where  tbe  South 
African  Minister  of  Bantu  Administra- 
tion and  Development  meets  with  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  O\'ambo  Na- 
tion and  deals  with  them  even  on  a  more 
friendly  basis  than  I  find  our  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs  deals  with  our 
nati\*e  population.  The  statement  which 
the  Honorable  M.  C.  Botha  made  on 
March  21  to  this  native  group  in  South- 
West  Africa  follows: 
STSTaxcKVT  MuK  BT  Hoif .  M  C.  BoTflu.  Sooth 

AmiCAK  MixisTxa  or  Baktu  AaMansnu.- 

nON      ANQ     Dn'COPMZKT.     TO     THX     CHIEFS 

sKp    RxADMm    or    Tin    Ov&scao    Nation 

ST    OsHSKsn,    OrsMBOcsjiin,    Soum-Waar 

ArmxcA.  MutcB  21.  1967 

I  am  happy  to  greet  you  today  for  we  are 
no  strangers.  You  will  recollect  tbat  tire 
months  ago  t  also  met  you  bere.  I  am  glad 
to  know  tbat  everytblng  is  well  bere  and  t 
assure  you  that  this  visit  of  mine  la  also  In 
your  Interest. 

X  greet  ytm  on  behalf  of  tbe  Prtme  Minister 
of  tbe  Republic  of  South  Africa,  who  has  sent 
me  to  you.  He  sends  his  beet  wishes  and 
those  of  bis  Coremment,  because  It  Is  their 
deelre  that  you  shall  prcigreaB  and  live  on 
friendly  terms  vlth  us  In  South  Africa  and 
with  your  other  neighbours. 

As  In  the  case  of  previous  Tlstts  by  the 
Minister  and  other  representattTca  of  the 
Oovemment.  my  present  visit  Is  also  proof  of 
the  Republican  GovemroenCs  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  your  people.  The  Government 
is  eager  to  render  you  assistance  and  service, 
wherever  possible,  on  a  basis  of  consultation 
and  cooperation.  I  have  visited  you  sereraJ 
time*  daring  the  past  few  years.  I  have  on 
every  occasion  remarked  on  the  great  prog- 
resa;  more  buildings,  more  efflclent  bocpltal- 
IzsUoD,  Increased  school  facilities,  better  and 
more  roads,  extended  water  serrlces,  expan- 
Bton  of  business,  and  so  forth. 

But  the  Prime  Minister  also  sends  bts 
reply  and  that  of  his  Oovemment  to  tbe  re- 
qmats  to  the  Xormer  Prime  Minister,  the  late 
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Dr.  Verwoerd,  which  emaaated  from  you  In 
O^unboland. 

You  vlll  recoUect  that  In  the  last  few 
ye&rs  requMU  came  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Republic  frocn  Oramboland,  from  cblefa. 
headmen,  teacher*.  miiiLsten  of  religion, 
nursei  and  others.  Theae  requesta  were  two- 
fold— namely  rUlta  which  you  wished  to  pay 
to  the  Republic  and  then  matten  which  re- 
late to  the  development  of  your  people  and 
your  areiu 

As  regarda  the  visits,  the  wish  was  met  for 
two  organized  Tlslta  by  people  from  here. 
They  were  paid  to  the  Republic  snd  to 
Bantu  areas  In  the  Republic. 

Regarding  the  development  of  your  people 
and  your  area,  our  Oovemment  Is  Inatatent 
that  there  should  be  continual  progress.  It 
Is  known  to  you  that  the  Government  ap- 
pointed a  strong  Commission  of  Enquiry 
under  the  Ch&lrmaoshlp  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  H. 
OdendssJ  and  that  the  Ck>mmlsalon  made 
valuable  proposals  la  regard  to  progressive 
development  In  all  the  dlfl««nt  spheres  ot 
your  peoples  way  of  lUe. 

It  must  be  realized  that  our  Oovemment's 
policy  of  independent  development  for  each 
people  ts  a  live  and  growing  polloy.  For  this 
reason  there  can  be  no  stagnation  In  the 
sphere  of  agriculture,  of  health,  of  education, 
of  self-government  and  in  all  the  other  im- 
portant fields.  You  are  aware  of  the  Lm- 
provementa  that  have  been  effected  here 
In  the  past.  You  will  remember  that  during 
my  last  visit  I  told  you  of  the  services  being 
undertaken  and  envisaged  here  in  Ovambo- 
land. 

Your  process  of  development  should  there- 
fore  continue  and  to  ensure  this  the  Re- 
publican Oovemment  is  willing  to  contribute 
Its  full  share. 

In  fact  a  comprehensive  plan  has  been 
prepared  providing  for  the  expenditure  In 
Ovamboland  over  the  next  Qve  years  of  ap- 
proximately R30.e00.000  by  my  Department 
alone  on  stock  breeding,  fencing,  wat«r  af- 
fairs, electricity,  towns,  buildings,  roads,  air- 
ports, economic  affairs,  education,  ambu- 
lance and  welfare  services. 

With  regard  to  self- government  you  will 
recall  that  the  Republican  Oovernment  has 
promised  to  assist  your  people  In  their  prog- 
nm  towards  that  goeil.  A  few  years  ago  my 
pcvdccessor.  in  an  address  here  In  Ovamtip- 
land.  envisaged  such  development  for  you. 
and  the  previous  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Ver- 
woerd,  also  expre^ised  this  view  on  several 
occasions.  The  Government  of  the  Republic 
tM  of  the  opinion  that  you  are  now  In  a  poai- 
tion  to  make  important  advances  towards 
self-government. 

The  meessge  which  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Torster,  now  sends  to  you.  la  a 
clear  message— namely  that  he  and  his  Oov- 
emment want  to  assist  you  to  advance  tn  all 
spheres  of  your  people*  development.  In- 
cluding self-government. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  explain  the  wider 
Implications  of  this  message  to  you. 

The  right  to  self-determination  Is  the 
foundation  of  our  policy;  each  national  unit 
must  manage  Its  own  affairs  and  our  Re- 
publican Government  will,  aa  long  as  It  Is 
necasaary.  asalst  each  national  unit  m  this 
regard.  If  required,  you  wUl  be  advtaed  and 
asststsd  In  your  efforts  by  the  experienced 
and  trained  officials  of  the  Government. 

The  form  of  self-government  will  naturally 
diiTer  from  one  national  unit  to  another. 
Should  you  require  It,  my  Department  will 
be  willing  to  furnish  you  with  information 
and  to  advise  you.  but  you.  yourselves  will 
have  to  determine  your  system  of  seif-gov 
•nunent. 

Perhaps  you  wUl  deem  It  sasentlal  that 
your  existing  traditional  chlefa,  headmen 
and  councils  be  duly  recognised.  Aa  a  peo- 
ple you  have  come  a  long  way  with  your 
system  ot  chiefs.  be«dmsm  and  tribal  rule 
and  for  thla  reason  you  probably  wlU  wlah 
to  oontlnxie  tha  system. 

In  your  self-government  you  may  con- 
sider using  your  tribal  autliovttlea  aa  a  baala 


from  which  hl^er  authorities  can  be  de- 
veloped. For  instance,  two  or  more  tribal 
authorities  can  cooperate  in  a  regional  au- 
thority and  community  authorities  can  per- 
haps also  be  established.  All  these  nuthorl- 
tlea  together  can  form  the  blgbeat  govern- 
mental body  for  your  people  and  area — 
namely  the  national  authority  with  Its  own 
Legislative  Council.  Or  should  you  consider 
that  the  national  authority  with  tu  legisla- 
tive council  should  be  directly  above  the 
tribal  authorities,  you  may  decide  accord- 
ingly. These  are  details  on  which  you  may 
deliberate  and  decide  afterwards. 

One  very  Important  matter  which  the  Re- 
publican GovemmeDt  recommends  to  you. 
ts  that  Id  your  syst-em  of  self-government  you 
should  include  elected  representatives  in  ad- 
dition to  your  traditional  leaders  and  in  a 
manner  to  be  determined  by  yourself.  In 
these  modem  times  it  is  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  members  of  each  nation 
ahould,  by  means  of  the  ballot,  elect  a  pre- 
deterlned  ntimber  of  representatives.  You 
may  then  also  allow  memben  of  your  na- 
tional unit  who  periodically  live  and  work 
far  from  the  tribal  area,  to  participate  In  the 
voting. 

It  is  -also  recommended  that  before  you 
constitute  a  Legislative  Council,  there  ahould 
be  a  Joint  body  of  a  consultative  nature,  con- 
sisting of  leaders  and  representatives  of  your 
people.  This  consultative  body  wLU  be  able 
to  promote  the  Joint  Interests  of  the  different 
tribes  and.  regions  and  will  also  pave  the  way 
(or  the  Legislative  Council. 

As  part  of  the  Legislative  Council  you  will, 
of  course,  want  an  exccuUve  committee 
which  wtii  serve  you  like  a  Cabinet. 

It  follows  therefore  that  you  will  have  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  departments 
to  perform  the  necessary  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  executive  committee.  Your 
own  people  will  work  in  the  departments  as 
officials  but  If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  suit- 
able people  of  your  own  to  perform  the  wwk. 
the  Government  will  be  prepared  to  aasiat 
you  with  the  loan  of  white  officials.  Those 
of  you  who  visited  the  Transkel.  no  doubt, 
saw  there  bov  white  officials  assist  the  Cab- 
inet and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  too  much  detail 
In  regard  to  the  number  of  Departments  and 
the  work  which  may  be  allotted  to  each. 
There  may.  for  example,  be  departments 
such  as  finance  and  economic  development; 
agriculture  and  works;  education;  commu- 
nity affairs;  Justice. 

Each  member  of  the  executive  committee 
could  then,  like  a  minister,  be  associated 
with  a  department  and  could  supervise  the 
implementation  of  the  declaions  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  the  administration  of  his 
department. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  administrative 
centres  are  necessary  for  the  tribal,  regional 
or  community  authorities  and  a  Legislative 
Council.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  exist- 
ing buildings  in  Ovamboland  which  can  be 
used  for  these  purposes.  You  wlU  also  have 
to  decide  on  a  suitable  place  for  the  seat  of 
the  national  authority,  the  top  body.  Until 
such  time  as  a  suitable  ball  Is  available,  you 
may  \ise  this  convenient  hall  In  which  we  are 
present  now.  You  have  now  in  broad  terms 
heard  the  message  of  the  Prime  tfinister  and 
his  Republican  Government. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  thoughts 
also  apply  to  the  other  indigenous  peoples 
of  South  West  Africa  with  whom  I  am  con- 
cerned. The  various  national  units  may,  of 
course,  deem  certain,  adjustments  necessary 
to  adapt  the  system  of  self-government  to 
their  particular  circumstances. 

For  each  naUona]  unit  there  Is  a  road 
ahead,  a  road  of  self-government,  which 
leads  to  self -determination.  This  road  can. 
with  the  help  of  the  Republican  Ooremment, 
be  paved  and  followed  to  Its  natural  destina- 
tion, where  every  national  unit  can  attain 
complete  Independence  and  determine  l(a 
own  future  freely.  It  will  then  be  able  to 
decide  whether  It  prefers  to  pursue  Its  own 


course  as  an  Independent  nation,  or 
whether  it  chooses  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  in  some  way  or  another.  The  choice 
will  be  its  own.  It  will  depend  solely  on  you 
and  each  other  national  unit  whether  you 
tiave  the  ability  and  are  willing  to  do  the 
work  tn  order  to  reach  your  destination. 

I  am  discussing  Important,  indeed  very  im- 
portant, matters  wtlh  you.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  you.  the  leaders,  feel  about  this 
in  general.  And  if  you  would  like  me  to 
carry  a  message  to  the  Prime  Minister.  I 
would  gladly  convey  It— even  if  It  be  a  pre- 
liminary message.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
press  you  to  come  to  a  hasty  decision. 


Tht  CoBsalu  Trcat7;-A  Pact  With  the 
DeWl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  sotrra  czaaotiNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  23,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
ratiflcatlon  of  the  Consular  Treaty  last 
week,  will  in  my  opinion,  raise  serious 
doubts  among  the  Communists  about  our 
resolve  to  persevere  In  our  commitment 
in  South  Vietnam.  What  effect  it  will 
have  on  our  fighting  men  there  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  I  feel  they  will  react  in  a 
way  similar  to  the  response  of  the  editors 
of  the  Stat*  newspaper  in  Columbia,  B.C., 
who  published  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject Sunday,  March  19.  The  editorial  Is 
appropriately  entitled  "Pact  With  the 
Devil."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Pact  Wn-H  the  Dxvzl 

By  a  vote  of  66-28,  the  US.  Senate  has 
ratified  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soiiet 
Union. 

"Surely  it  la  one  of  the  few  times  in  his- 
.  tory  that  an  exchange  of  sabotage  outposts 
has  been  advertised  as  a  method  of  improving 
International  relations."  declared  H.  Stanton 
Evans  indignantly  tn  the  National  Review 
Bulletin  when  the  Treaty  was  yet  pending 
ratification. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Prealdent  Johnson 
extended  an  invitation  to  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygin  to  come  and  visit  America.  Subse- 
quently, he  repeated  the  invitation  twice. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  formal  reply, 
apart  from  Ambassador  Dobrynln'a  curt 
statement  to  the  effect  that  a  "meeting  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Kosygin  presents  too  many  problems  wbUe 
the   (Vietnam)   war  continues." 

We  wonder  why  the  U5.  Senate  could 
not  have  found  courage  enough  to  say,  "A 
Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
sents too  many  problems  while  the  Vietnam 
war  continues." 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  supplying  North  Viet- 
nam with  rockets,  missiles,  machine  guns, 
rifles,  petroleum,  field  artillery,  helicopters, 
ahlpe.  Jets,  a  radar  defense  system,  heavy 
construction  equipment  and  "bridge- build- 
ing materials."  <  Did  you  catch  that? — 
bridg€~buitdtng  materials.) 

Is  there  any  senator  who  seriously  be- 
Ueres  that  a  Consular  Treaty  wUl  help 
ahorten  the  Vietnam  war?  Have  we  not  made 
other  gestures  of  conciliation — gestures  that 
proved  wholly  futile? 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  has  forcefully 
pointed  out  that  Soviet  consular  officers  or 
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employes  cannot  be  arreeted.  They  can 
travel  at  will  throughout  their  consular 
region.  Tliey  may  carry  Inviolable  diplo- 
matic luggage.  They  may  transmit  messages 
by  radio. 

Under  praaent  law,  embasalea  may  be 
entered  by  special  court  orders,  or  by  pre- 
Bumed  consent  in  caise  of  fire.  Under  the 
C-onsular  Treaty,  t^e  Soviets  may  name  any 
of  908  diplomats  now  resident  In  the  U.S. 
to  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  a  con- 
sular oScer.  and  their  consulates  may  not 
be  entered,  even  by  fire  or  poUce  ofDclals. 

Since  the  Treaty  was  signed  In  June,  1964. 
the  Soviet  have  not  even  made  a  token 
gesture  of  friendly  Intent  toward  America. 

Let  it  be  noted,  therefore,  that  once  again 
we  have  broken  faith  witb  our  men  In  serv- 
ice. They  are  stopping,  with  their  bodies, 
bullets  flred  in  Vietnam  from  "friendly" 
weapons  made  in  the  U£.8Jl. 

Now  that  the  Treaty  baa  been  ratified,  we 
shall  watch  carefully  for  an  early  end  to  the 
war.    But  don't  expect  us  to  hold  our  breath. 


Medical  Care  ia  ViebiaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxiTfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  23,  1967 
Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  said  and  discussed  with 
reference  to  medical  aaslfitance  efforts  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  accompanying  two 
articles  by  Howard  A.  Rusk.  MD..  In  the 
New  York  Sunday  Times  of  March  12 
and  March  19.  give  a  fairlj'  good  nindown 
of  his  experience  In  the  efforts  to  con- 
trol disease  and  civilian  casualties  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  believe  these  two  arti- 
cles will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well  as  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  and  insert  them  in  the  Rcc- 
oxd: 
ViEnfAK  Totra,  I — Rxposts  or  Mant  Ciol- 

tMLKH     BtttKED     BT     AkinUCAN     NaPALM     ASE 

Craixxnckd 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  MX>.) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam.  March  0. — For 
the  last  week  this  writer  has  been  on  an  in- 
tenaive  tour  of  30  Vietnamese  civilian  hoe> 
pitals  from  the  17th  Parallel  In  the  North  to 
the  Gulf  of  Slam  In  the  South. 

The  facilities  visited  ranged  from  an  lso> 
la  ted  dispensary  serving  the  Kfontagnards 
In  the  highlands  to  large  provincial  civilian 
hospitals  In  the  hottest  combat  areas. 

To  many  Americans.  Vietnam  Is  a  distant 
and  devastated  country  tilled  with  chUdreu 
who  have  been  burned  by  American  napalm 
bombs. 

This  picture  simply  Is  not  true. 

The  very  nature  of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam 
baa  made  civilian  casualties  inevitable. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  the 
Vletcong  have  continuously  used  terror  tac- 
tics against  clviliana. 

As  the  military  activities  have  become  in- 
tensified the  Vletcong  have  deliberately  wiped 
out  villages  and  mined  busy  roads. 
CAUGHT  IN  caosaraa 

More  and  more  civilians  have  t>een  in- 
advertently caught  in  the  croaaflre  despite 
the  very  stringent  precautions  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  AUled  forces. 

Not  even  partial  statistics  on  the  number 
of  clvUlan  casualties  were  available  until  last 
November  when  the  first  nationwide  hospital 
survey  was  held. 

Monthly  surveys  since  Indicate  that,  na- 
tionwide, approxUnatcly  IS  per  cent  of  all 


hospital  admlaalons  are  war  casualties.  The 
remaining  86  per  cent  are  for ' disease  and 
accidents. 

Certainly  there  are  burned  children  and 
adults  In  Vietnam. 

This  writer  personally  aaw  every  burn  case 
in  the  ao  hospitals  he  visited.  Among  tbem 
was  not  a  single  case  of  burns  due  to  napalm 
and  but  two  from  phoepbortis  shells. 

There  have  been  cases  of  severe  biuns  from 
napalm  but  the  numbers  are  -  not  large  in 
comparison  to  btuns  due  to  accldenu. 

Of  the  fcorea  of  American  physicians 
queried  maby  had  not  seen  a  single  case  of 
burns  due  to  napalm  and  others  had  seen  but 
a  single  case.  For  every  case  of  burns  result- 
ing from  war  there  are  scores  of  cases  of 
bums  resulting  from  gasoline.  . 

Because  of  inflation  the  cost  of  fuel  for 
cooking  is  very  lilgh.  Aj  a  result,  many  VIeU 
namese  farmers  and  villagers  pilfer  or  buy 
stolen  gasoline.  They  are  Inexperienced  In 
iu  use  and  try  to  use  It  like  kerosene.  The 
results  are  tragic. 

A  rmcAL  KXAMPLK 

The  percentage  of  war  casualties  In  the 
population  of  a  given  hospital  depends  upon 
the  Intensity  of  military  action  In  that  area. 

The  provincial  hospital  at  Danang  is  a 
typical  eiample.  Tills  Is  a  300-bed  surgical 
hospital  that  had  700  patlenu  at  the  time 
of  the  visit. 

The  bulk  of  the  surgical  care  Is  given  by  a 
20-member  team  of  American  physicians, 
nurses  and  technicians. 

The  hospital  was  particularly  busy  that 
morning  as  the  prior  weekend  the  Vletcong 
had  used  for  tbe  first  time  their  largest  mor- 
tars of  the  war.  a  RuasUn-made  140-mm. 
rocket,  in  an  attack  oh  the  Danang  air  base. 
They  missed  the  base  but  hit  the  nearby 
village  of  Apdo. 

Thirty-two  civilians  were  killed  and  60 
patients  from  this  one  attack  had  been  ad- 
mttt«d  to  the  hoapltal.  Most  bad  multiple 
compound  fractures. 

The  aame  weekend,  a  Vietnamese  bus  had 
bit  a  Vletcong  land  mine,  causing  50  addi- 
tional hospital  admissions. 

"nae  latter  is  an  almost  dally  occurrence 
In  this  war-torn  country. 

For  the  month  of  February  the  medical 
and  surgical  hospitals  In  Danang  bad  1. 661 
admissions  of  whom  468  were  war  casualties. 

Of  these.  348  were  presumed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Vletcong  since  they  resulted 
from  grenades,  mortars,  mines  and  booby 
traps,  which  are  used  by  the  Vletcong. 

Seventy-four  of  the  casualties  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  caused  by  United  States. 
Vietnamese  and  allied  action  since  they 
resulted  from  bombings,  air  strikes  and 
artillery. 

Small  arms  Ore.  which  could  have  origi- 
nated from  either  side,  caused  the  remaining 
146  casualties. 

At  a  visit  farther  south  the  next  day  the 
picture  was  somewhat  different  as  United 
States.  Vietnamese  and  allied  troops  were  on 
the  offensive. 

The  city  was  Qulnohn.  where  the  400<t>ed 
hospital  was  being  aided  by  a  medical  team 
from  New  Zealand.  The  boepltal  had  600 
patients  for  Its  4O0  beds. 

One-third,  or  300,  were  casualties.  Here 
the  figures  were  reversed. 

For  the  month  of  February,  the  Vletcong 
were  presumed  to  have  caused  59  casualties 
and  the  allies  103  with  the  remainder  of  un- 
determined origin.  SlgnlQcantly.  however, 
of  the  300  casualties  only  30  were  children. 

The  nest  day  among  the  stops  was  the 
resort  city  of  Dalat,  the  former  sununer  capi- 
tal, in  a  mountain  setting  reminiscent  of 
North  Carolina. 

Since  there  has  been  no  fighting  In  Dalat, 
traditionally,  there  was  not  a  single  casualty 
In  the  hospital.  But  at  Tayninh  In  the  lU 
Corpa  area  Just  farther  south  the  following 
day  the  situation  was  again  different.  The 
provincial  hospital  had  300  beds  but  600 
patients. 


At  the  Ume  of  the  vlatt  17  freah  castultlea 
arrived  aa  a  result  of  a  bus  hitting  a  Vletcong 
land  mine. 

Nice  Vietnamese  dvUlana  were  killed,  and 
a  ft-year-old  child,  one  of  the  17  casualUea 
taken  to  the  hospital,  died  as  we  entered 
the  emergency  room. 

•  Despite  this  tragic  Incident  casualties  con- 
stituted only  10  per  cent  of  the  patient  load. 

With  the  present  level  of  United  Suiea 
and  allied  medical  assistance.  Vietnam  Is 
barely  able  to  cope  with  Its  noncasualty 
medical  problems. 

It  cannot  give  prompt,  modern.  Ufesavinf; 
aervloea  to  all  of  Its  casualties.  Within  lu 
resources  and  with  the  aid  ot  the  United 
States  and  aUied  teams  It  does  remarkably 
weU. 

Vietnam  needs  and  welcomes  aU  of  the 
mecUcal  assistance  it  can  get  trom  any 
source. 

The  tneraased  tempo  of  the  allied  military 
action  has  caused  increasad  casualties.  It 
has  resulted  in  increased  terroristic  attacks 
"by  the  Vletcong. 

Laat  weekMid  the  town  of  Baclleu  in  the 
delta  was  bit  by  SO  rounds  of  mortar  shells 
one  night  and  40  the  following  night. 

The  first  night  the  Vletcong  tire  was  di- 
rected toward  the  dependents'  quarters  of 
Vietnamese  troops.  The  second  night  the 
firing  waa  indiscriminate.  Tlist  ntght  there 
were  two  direct  hits  on  the  pediatric  ward  of 
the  hoepttal. 

One  child  was  killed  and  seven  others 
critically  wounded. 

In  another  ward  at  Cantbo  there  was  a 
beautiful  5-ye&r-old  girl  who  had  loet  both 
legs  at  the  knees.  When  the  Vletcong  raided 
her  village  the  men  fled  and  the  women  and 
children  hid  In  their  homes.  As  the  Vletcong 
left  the  village  they  threw  grenades  into 
the  homes. 

These  are  stories  tbat  can  be  repeated  over 
and  over  and  over.    They  happen  every  day. 

CAKS   rOft    CASOALms 

Care  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  casualties  should  be  and  must  be  given 
with   otir  help   In   Vietnam. 

As  the  Committee  of  ReeponsibUlty  bas 
proiKieed.  some  of  the  extremely  difficult 
long-term  cases  requiring  extensive  plastic 
reconstructive  surgery  can  t>e  brought  to  the 
United  States.  From  observations  on  this 
mission  their  numbers  fortunately  arc  not 
large. 

Of  the  btims  cases  this  writer  caw  no  more 
than  6  per  cent  require  plastic  surgery.  The 
aid  of  nearby  non-Communist  countries  can 
be  sought  in  meeting  some  of  the  problems. 

After  seeing  for  himself  and  talking  with 
Innumerable  Vietnamese,  American  and 
allied  medical  specialists  this  writer  has  come 
to  five  major  conclusions. 

First,  the  load  of  casualties  superimposed 
on  the  already  overburdened  Vietnamese  hoe- 
pltals  is  unbelievable.  Tbe  entire  system 
would  bave  coUapsed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
asslstanoe  of  the  United  States  and  other 
non-Communist  nations.  Under  tbe  present 
system  tbe  Vietnamese  cannot  meet  tbe  ad- 
ditional load  of  Increased  casualties. 

Sacond,  this  growing  btirden  can  be  met 
only  by  increased  United  States  and  allied 
asalstancc.  most  of  which  should  be  given 
on  tbe  spot  In  Vietnam. 

Third.  Vietnam  should  and  does  welcome 
assistance  in  meeting  lu  casualty  problems 
from  any  source- 
Fourth,  the  picture  that  has  been  painted 
by  some  In  the  United  States  of  large  num- 
bers of  children  burned  by  napalm  in  Viet- 
nam is  grossly  exaggerated.  The  major  prob- 
lems arc  severe  orthopedic  injuries,  com- 
pound fractures  and  the  complications  of 
Infections. 

Fifth,  the  American  and  Allied  forces  are 
caualng  civilian  casualties  but  these  are 
unprerentable  In  this  type  of  oonfllct  and 
are  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  killing  and 
wounding  of  civilians  by  tbe  Vletcong. 
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cmzxLV  cASHALTna 

AH  mm  an  cruet,  but  tbia  wir  la  Mpecl&Uj' 
•o.  Unlortunfttely.  In  splM  ot  all  that  w* 
do  to  avoid  elTUlan  uuualtlea,  tbey  do  occur. 

Alao  unfortunaMjy  tlis  Vletcong  use  the 
tactics  of  terror  on'  the  clrilian  population. 

There  U  one  thing,  boweTer.  that  we  In 
the  United  Statin  can  do.  We  can  supply 
whatever  It  takes  to  prorUle  the  serrtces  nea- 
eaaary  to  heal  the  wounda.  however  Inflicted. 

(This  U  the  Orat  of  a  aerlM  of  two  articles.) 

VCCTNAM     TOCm,     n— KfFW-T     of     AMBOCAIf 

Mwfr*fr  Brtorr  o»  Bxalth   3nncx  am 


(By  Bowwd  A.  Kosk.  UJ>.) 

SikiBOi*.  SoiTTB  VizTxaic. — Last  Sunday  this 
column  waa  daroted  to  a  report  of  personal 
otoaerratlona  of  drtllan  vmr  caaualtiea  Ln 
South  Vietnam. 

War  caausitiaa  preaeot  a  tresnendous  med- 
ical problem  but  aa  waa  pdnted  out  laat 
Sonday.  aocb  oaanaltiaa  eooatttute  leaa  than 
16  jwr  cant  of  the  patient  kMul  In  Vietnam's 
luvpltala. 

The  remaining  86  per  cent  are  general  med- 
ical and  surreal  problema.  The  case  lofida. 
however,  have  been  sweUad  by  the  war- 
relAted  problems  ot  refu^aea  and  a  greatly 
incmasBd  accident  rate. 

In  the  30  boapttalJ  vlattcd,  from  Just  south 
of  the  demiUtanzed  none  In  the  north  to  the 
OuU  of  Slam  in  the  south,  the  medical  wards 
ware  always  visited  last,  as  surgical  patleuta 
receive  Orst  preference  botk  In  faclUtlaa  and 
care. 

In  tbese  medical  wards  ware  patlenta  In 
the  terminal  stagaa  of  tnberculoals  who  were 
aent  borne  to  die  when  the  diagnosis  was 
made.  There  were  patients  with  perforated 
Inteatioes  from  typhoid  fever,  with  a  mor- 
tality of  60  per  cent.  There  were  numerous 
eaaea  of  tetanus,  primarily  due  to  the  appli- 
cation of  animal  dune  ^  auperflclal  wounds. 


Only  by  actually  aealng  theaa  patients  can 
ooa  reallaa  tha  enormity  of  problnns  of 
dUeaae.  problems  that  had  been  accepted  for 
oenturtea.  Now.  with  a  taste  of  modem 
medicine  and  public  health,  the  patients  are 
no  longer  resigned  to  dytng  and  they  do  not 
need  to  die. 

Beepoosiblllty  for  the  medical  care  and 
health  aerrloaa  to  Vletnameaa  clTlllana  Ilea 
with  the  Government  of  Vietnam.  When  the 
decision  was  made  that  tlie  United  States 
would  substantially  expand  Its  military  as- 
sistance In  Vietnam,  our  Government  recog- 
nlaed  that  It  must  also  step  up  Its  material, 
logistical  and  technological  support  of  medi- 
cal and  bealtli  aaslstanca  for  ttxa  clvlUan 
population. 

This  assistance  Is  provided  by  the  Public 
Health  Division  of  the  Agency  for  Intema- 
tlooal  Development  beaded  by  Ma].  Gen. 
James  W.  Humphreys,  who  Is  on  loan  to  the 
AJJ>.  from  the  Air  Porce.  This  year  our 
Ooremment  ts  investing  about  (AO-mlUlon 
la  health  activities  for  the  Vietnamese  dvU- 
lans.  Never  has  such  an  tnveetment  paid 
such  fantastically  high  dividends. 

Even  before  the  Incrraeed  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Vietnamese  Government  waa  poorly, 
equipped  to  meet  ita  health  problems.  Most 
health  faculties  bad  been  built  by  the 
French  more  than  79  years  ago.  were  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  repair,  and  many  lacked 
power,  water  and  waste  disposal  systems. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  when  this  writer  first 
▼ialtad  Vietnam,  the  oonntry  had  but  a 
thousand  physicians  for  Its  population  of 
more  than  i&  million  and  mors  than  700  of 
them  ware  In  uniform. 

At  that  time  there  were  about  50  pbyal- 
etana  from  the  United  8tatea  and  other  non- 
Oommunlst  countries  under  governmental  or 
TOlantary  agency  sponsoiahip.  Today,  the 
Dtunbsr  of  such  physlolans  has  increased  to 
about  aoo  and  the  nimibw  of  nurses  to  140. 

These  physicians,  nunes  and  other  tech- 
nical paraonnel  work  aa  teams  in  41  of  the 


nation's  44  prorlncea.  Of  the  41  teams,  3S 
are  United  States  Government  teijns  con- 
sisting of  military.  Public  Health  Service  and 
civilian  personnel. 

The  remaining  10  teams  are  sponsored  by 
allied  oouncrtes  or  United  States  voluntary 
agencies.  The  participating  allied  countries 
are  Korea.  Republic  of  China,  Philippines, 
Britain.  Spain.  Iran.  New  Zaaland,  Australia 
and  Swltserland. 

TXSM  or  JAPAHSSS 

In  addition  the  Japanese  have  a  team  In 
Saigon  and  the  French  a  team  in  Dalat  under 
Ulataral  arrangements  with  ths  Vletnamess 
Oovenunent. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  theae  teams 
are  the  efforts  of  both  United  States  and 
Vietnamese  military  units  In  the  field  to  aid 
nearby  clvlllau  populatlona  In  remote  areas. 

Also  helping  are  29  United  States  volun- 
tary agencies  with  more  than  400  American 
stall  workers.  These  range  from  the  Men- 
nonlte  Central  Committee,  which  operates 
three  boapttala,  to  smaller  agencies  that  pri- 
marily distribute  drugs. 

Also  aiding  immeasurably  are  volunteer 
American  physicians  who  come  to  Vietnam 
for  00-day  tours  of  duty  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Under 
the  current  program  there  are  32  such  physi- 
cians in  Vietnam  at  one  time. 

Vietnam  is  divided  into  four  EonM,  For 
example,  the  IV  Corps  area,  which  consists 
of  the  Mekong  Delta,  has  17  provinces  with  a 
population  of  six  million.  Its  provincial  hos- 
pitals have  a  total  of  4.000  beds.  Theae  4,000 
beds,  however,  frequently  have  far  more  than 
4.000  patlenta. 

This  Is  not  at  all  unusual  in  Southeast  Asia 
as  traditionally  the  family  comes  to  the  hos- 
pital to  help  nurae  and  care  for  the  sick 
one. 

Of  the  three  email  children  In  a  bed.  one 
may  be  alck  and  the  two  others  the  siblings. 

Having  more  than  one  person  In  a  bed  Is 
usually  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  oontaglous, 
acutely  111  or  postoperative  patienta.- 

The  United  States  and  allied  medical  teams 
are  hospital -based  but  go  regularly  to  the 
clinics  in  the  vlLlages  and  hamlets. 

T^e  10  teams  in  the  IV  Cotjm.  for  example, 
have  given  more  than  1 .143.000  Inocula- 
tions since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

To  date  American  and  allied  personnel 
have  given  more  than  10  million  Immuniza- 
tions throughout  Vietnam.    . 

In  the  IV  Corps  tutwrculosls  Is  the  No.  1 
medical  problem  and  typhoid  the  No.  a.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  major  medical 
problem  ts  malaria. 

Sut>stantlal  progress  waa  made  Id  reduc- 
ing malaria  rates  from  7.3  per  cent  In  1068  to 
1-6  per  cent  in  1901.  Because  of  the  mass 
movements  of  population  as  a  result  of  the 
war,   malaria  rates  have  Increased. 

The  present  objecuve  Is  to  keep  the  ma- 
laria control  program  at  its  prewar  level  but 
to  re-establish  the  goal  of  total  eradication 
as  soon  aa  security  conditions  permit  restora- 
tion of  a  nationwide  campaign. 

Security  conditions  also  make  the  eradica- 
tion of  epidemic  diseases  such  as  plague  and 
cholera  impossible.  The  policy,  therefore.  Is 
to  contain  such  diseases.  Most  bo^dtals  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  usually  have  a 
number  of  cases,  but  there  have  been  no 
major  epidemics. 

In  the  last  18  months  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  hospital  and  health 
facilities  as  a  result  of  United  States  aasUt- 
ance.  Ten  key  hospitals  have  been  renovated 
and  reconstructed,  28  surgical  suites  have 
been  built,  and  scores  of  locsil  dlspensarlca 
have  been  constructed  or  renovated. 

Among  the  hospitals  this  writer  visited 
was  one  at  Vlnhlong  in  the  Delta.  There  was 
great  excitement  and  an  extremely  proud 
group  of  Americans,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian. They  were  preparing  the  formal  dedica- 
tion eeremcmies  the  following  day  for  a  com- 
pletely modem  flva-unlt  surgical  suits. 


One  banner  was  already  up.  and  In  large 
bold  letters  amidst  the  Vietnamese  words 
was  "Seabaes.'*  A  Seabee  unit  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  this  mag- 
nificent new  unit,  of  which  any  hospltsl  In 
the  United  States  would  be  proud. 

When  this  writer  asked  a  yotihg  Seabee 
ofScer  when  he  was  going  home,  the  proud 
young  man  aald: 

"Our  outfit's  leaving  Saturday.  Our  re- 
placements come  in  tomorrow.  I'm  sure  glad 
to  be  going  back,  but  I'm  sure  glad  our  last 
Job  In  Vietnam  was  this  hospital." 

This  remark  by  a  nonhealth  worker  re- 
fleets  the  dual  objsctlves  of  our  American 
clvUlan  health  efforts  In  Vietnam.  Wa  are 
concerned  with  the  saving  of  Uvea  and  the 
curing  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  but  we 
ore  also  concerned  wltt^  building  a  base  for 
the  postwar  development  of  improved  medi- 
cal and  health  servlcea  lor  the  Vietnamese. 

Every  American  and  allied  health  worker  in 
Vietnam  recognizes  that  his  respooslblllty  is 
not  only  to  serve  but  also  to  taach  and 
train  the  Vietnamese. 

On  the  more  formal  side,  the  A.IX).  has  a 
contract  with  the  American  Medical  Aaso- 
cUUon  to  provide  United  States  medical  edu- 
cators to  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saigon. 

We  are  also  helping  the  dental  faculty  and 
Vietnam's  six  schools  of  nursing  and  hsalth 
technology,  and  have  aided  Ln  tbe  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  new  taclllties  at  all  of 
these  schools.  By  1970  these  schools  should 
be  graduating  more  than  1,450  health  work- 
ers each  year. 

During  and  aftar  the  Korean  conflict  the 
alogan  of  our  governmental  and  voluntary 
agencies  In  Korea  was  "Hsip  the  Koreans  to 
help  themselves." 

The  success  of  this  effort,  which  is  still 
continuing,  is  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
ths  remarkable  economic,  health,  social  and 
educational  achievements  of  Korea  during 
the  last  decade.  It  is  also  demonstrated  by 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Korean  military  effort 
In  Vietnam  and  how  rapidly  it  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Vietnamese. 

The  civilian  health  effort  In  Vietnam  fol- 
lows the  same  philosophy — "Help  the  Viet- 
namese to  help  themselves."  Th^  Job  Is  far 
from  done  and  will  require  even  more  United 
States  and  allied  assistance  In  the  case  of 
casualties. 

ThB  reaulta  of  ths  last  18  months,  however. 

have  clearly  demonstrated  that  Just  as  with 

determination  we  will  win  the  war.  we  can 

with  the  sams  determination  win  the  peace. 

ooaascnoN 

In  his  column  of  Feb.  38,  Dr.  Rusk  referred 
to  the  "Population  Oouncll  of  the  United 
Statea  Information  Servloe."  This  was  an 
error  In  transmission.  The  Population 
Council  has  no  ortfanlzatlon  or  financial 
connection  with  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service.  It  U  supported  entlraly  by 
granU  and  contributions. 
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Afrinhore  CoBmittcc  AmeDdneBU 
Jeepvdin  Fovd  SUnp  Propim 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN . 


IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  RZPRESKNTATIVES 

T/iurtday.  March  22.  19S7 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  time  In  order  to  advise  the 
Members  that  I  will  strongl;  opixiee  the 
amendemnts  voted  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  this  week  to  HJR.  1318,  my 
food  stamp  bill.  I  hope  every  Member 
of  tbe  House  who  baa  the  food  stamp 


program  operating  In  his  district,  or  who 
wants  to  have  it  In  his  district,  will  In- 
form himself  on  the  facts  In  this  Import- 
ant controversy  before  the  bill  comes  be- 
fore us  for  action — or  the  program  will 
be  In  real  Jeopardy. 

The  committee  voted  only  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations— and  even  set  a  limit  on  funds 
below  the  authorized  celling  for  the 
present  Sscal  year.  The  program  has 
been  developing  gradually  and  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  so  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  »200,000,000-a-year  level 
now  authorized.  This  committee  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  ceiling  of  only 
$195,000,000  for  flscal  1968,  and  then  we 
would  have  to  tuttle  this  thing  out  all 
over  again  next  year,  with  the  resulting 
uncertainty  which  would  discourage  fur- 
ther expansion. 

More  Importantly,  the  committee  also 
voted  for  an  amendment  to  require  the 
Statea  In  the  future  to  pay  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  all  bonus  coupons  Issued 
to  the  needy  to  enable  them  to  buy  a  good 
nutritious  diet.  In  my  opliUon — shared, 
I  might  say  by  the  administration — this 
would  cripple  and  probably  kill  the  pro- 
gram. 

MINE   STATES    NOT   T«T    PiUTTlCIPATlKC OTHEaS 

WOtn.O    DKOP   COT 

Members  should  ask  their  State  offi- 
cials what  chance  there  would  be  of 
having  their  States  participate  under 
that  arrangement.  I  can  say  from  the 
experience  in  my  own  State  of  Missouri 
that  the  chances  are  nil.  The  States  al- 
ready have  rather  substantial  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  program  now — the  strict  certifica- 
tion and  recerttflcation  every  3  months 
of  all  eligible  recipients.  As  a  result. 
nine  States  have  not  yet  come  Into  the 
program  at  all — Arizona.  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida. Idaho,  Massachusetts.  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Da- 
kota. Others,  Including  Missouri,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Oregon,  and  Vermont, 
have  only  a  single  project  in  operation, 
but  with  additional  areas  clamoring  to 
come  in. 

If  the  States  have  to  pay  $40,000,000  or 
more  a  year  for  this  program,  they  will 
Just  go  back  to  the  free  food  handout 
system  they  had  before — and  which  was 
subject  to  such  flagrant  cheating  and 
abuses — and  use  the  (40,000,000  for 
things  they  perhaps  consider  moi-e  im- 
portant than  assuring  adequate  diets  for 
their  needy  children  and  families.  Un- 
der the  free  food  program,  the  cities  and 
counties  pay  most  of  the  costs. 
acrrxxN  4cucvi.rumK  coMuTrrxa  mxmbeiis 

HAVE    MO    FOOD    STAMT    PmOJECTS 

Sixteen  of  the  35  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  do  not  have 
the  food  stamp  program  operating 
In  their  congressional  districts,  and,  . 
therefore,  have  no  personal  familiarity 
with  Its  operation.  Apparently,  they  re- 
gard this  an  Just  anothei  welfare  pro- 
gram for  the  urban  poor.  Actually,  the 
program  was  originally  tested  primarily 
In  rural  areas — where  it  works  Just  as 
well  aa  In  the  cities,  and  perhaps  even 
better.  like  tbe  school  lunch  program. 
It  Is  Intended  to  make  sure  that,  despite 
their  families'  limited  incomes,  needy 
children  can  eat  properly  In  a  country 


blessed  with  such  tremendous  agricul- 
tural capacity. 

I  tried  to  warn  the  Members  of  the 
Bouse  last  week  before  the  committee 
hearings  were  held  that  the  program  was 
in  Jeopardy  because  of  the  large  number 
of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture who  were  not  familiar  with  its  ad- 
vantages, and  that  Members  interested 
In  the  continuation  of  this  successful 
program  should  arrange  to  testify  on  how 
It  operates  In  their  districts.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  only  Member  to  take  my 
warning  seriously  was  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Sayior).  He 
was  the  only  Member  to  Join  me  in  ask- 
ing that  the  committee  vote  a  straight 
extension  with  an  open-ended  appropria- 
tion authorization.  Ten  yeai-s  a^o,  Mr. 
Satlok  was  the  only  Republican  Member 
of  the  House — the  only  one — to  go  down 
the  line  with  me  on  the  critical  vote  In 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  that 
first  time  to  try  to  put  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram into  effect.  This  year,  he  has  been 
the  only  Member  from  either  party  to 
Join  me  in  testifying  In  support  of  H.R. 
1318  as  introduced.  The  hour  Is  late  but 
the  program  can  be  saved  If  other  Mem- 
bers will  also  help. 


or  course,  this  w&s  legal  larceny.  But  tb« 
fact  that  the  New  Yorken  broke  ho  laws  doee 
not  exctue  them.  And  thl«  IhoughUess  act 
could  weU  be  the  flrat  shot  Ln  a  ooait  to 
coast  battle  for  teachers. 

Already,  the  union  representing  a  majority 
of  Phlladelphla'a  school  teachera  baa  carried 
the  battle  acroaa  the  river  to  Camden  where 
they  claim  to  have  talked  a  score  of  their 
New  Jersey  coUeagues  into  teaching  here. 

Obvloualy.  there  should  be  competition  lor 
new  teachers  looking  for  their  first  Job. 

Buch  competition  wUl  help  force  salaries 
to  an  attractive  and  protesalonai  level  for  all 
teachen. 

But  it  l)ordera  on  lunacy  for  one  teacher- 
starved  big  city  to  start  raiding  other  cities 
In  exactly  the  same  boat. 

Children  in  Plilladelptiia  need  Just  aa  much 
help  as  cmidren  in  New  York,  Cblcago  and 
Lob  Angelee  ,  .  .  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
CAjnden,  New  Jersey. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  after  the  first 
understandably  emotional  reaction  to  tbe 
New  York  raid,  the  Philadelphia  School 
Board  haa  decided  not  to  retaliate. 

We  believe  the  next  order  of  business 
should  be  the  eatabiiahment  of  no-rald  agree- 
ments. 

And  tbe  sooner  this  is  done,  the  better  It 
wlU  be  for  the  children  of  this  area  and  for 
children  throughout  the  cotintty. 


Lcfil  Lanca; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  ncMnsYLVAitiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23.  2967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  fiub- 
jectfi  are  as  Important  to  our  dtiec  today 
83  that  Involving  their  efforts  to  improve 
their  public  school  systems.  Basic  to 
that  effort,  of  course,  is  the  reciiiitment 
of  competent  new  teachers  as  well  as 
skilled  experienced  ones. 

There  are  easy  answers  to  this  and 
some  cities  have  sought  and  are  seeking 
theae  routes.  Hiring  away  teachers  from 
one  city  to  serve  In  another  does  nothing 
to  solve  the  long-range  problems  we  all 
have.  Obviously,  the  easy  answer  to  this 
technique  would  be  either  to  raise  our 
voices  in  indignation  at  our  raiders  or  to 
embark  upon  a  program  of  retaliation. 

Once  again  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
easy  road  is  not  the  one  that  will  long 
benefit  anyone.  I  found  it  particularly 
Interesting,  therefore,  that  a  Philadel- 
phia television  sUtion,  WCAU-TV.  saw 
fit  to  conunent  on  this  matter  In  what 
seemed  to  me  a  highly  sane  and  intel- 
ligent manner.  I  would  tike  to  cite  that 
editorial,  entitled  "Legal  Larceny,"  now. 
It  was  originally  broadcasted  In  Phila- 
delphia March  17,  1967. 

The  editorial  fc^ows: 

One  ot  the  most  LntereeClng  things  atwut 
the  recent  robbery  at  a  PhUadelphia  hotel 
was  the  Identity  of  the  thief. 

How  often  do  you  get  a  chance  to  pin  a  lar- 
ceny charge  on  the  New  York  Public  School 
System? 

But  that's  exactly  what  you  can  do  now. 

A  team  from  New  Torfc  set  up  shop  In  a 
hotel  room  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  stole 
some  of  Philadelphia's  moat  priceless  poa«e«- 
slona — public  achQal  teachers. 


Oliver  WadeU  Holaec 
Dutcatcr" 


Th*  "Cr»»l 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or   KZW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

ThuTtiay.  March  23.  im 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  much  Impressed  by  the  coaunent.s 
that  have  been  made  here  in  the  pa£t 
several  day^  on  the  subject  of  dissent,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  thoee  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  given  us  some  inspirational  and 
some  Immortal  words  to  remind  us  all  of 
the  imi?erative  place  of  the  element  of 
dissent  In  American  tradition  affid  in  our 
Ufe  today. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  the  month  of  March  is  of 
great  significance  when  discussing  the 
role  of  dissent  in  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who 
served  his  country  long  and  well  as  a 
Jurist,  Is  held  in  iilEh  regard  among  ail 
Americans  because  he  wa£  the  "Great 
Dissenter."  As  I  mentioned,  the  month 
of  March  haa  great  significance  when 
speaking  of  dissent  for  It  was  in  March 
that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  bom. 
in  March  that  he  died,  and  In  March  of 
Itkn — Just  100  years  ago — that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Masgachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  krvow  of  no  better  way 
of  stressing  the  role  and  responsibility  of 
dissent  than  using  the  Great  Dissenters 
own  words  when  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  causes  of  difference  of  opinion ; 

One  leoma  from  time  an  amiable  latitude 
wiUi  regard  to  beUeft  and  tastes.  Life  14 
painting  a  picture,  not  doing  a  sura.  Ae 
twenty  men  oT  genlua  looking  out  of  tbe  eame 
window  wlU  paint  twenty  canvaaea,  eech  un- 
like all  tile  otiiers.  and  every  one  great,  oo 
one  coinea  to  tlilnk.  men  may  be  pardoned 
for  tAe  defecu  ol  tbelr  quaUtlea  It  tbey  bava 
tile  qualities  of  Uielr  defects.  But.  after  all. 
we  all  ol  ua  liave  our  noUons  of  wtiat  u  beat. 
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I  learned  1b  the  regiment  and  In  the  claaa  the 
oonoluslcm.  mt  Ie««t.  trf  what  I  think  the  beet 
■MTlee  that  wo  caa  do  foe  our  country  and 
for  otira»lvB«:  To  •*«  ao  far  aa  one  may,  and 
to  feel,  the  grea*  force*  that  are  behind  ewrf 
detail — for  that  makea  all  the  difference  be- 
tween phUoBoptiy  and  goaalp.  between  preat 
action  and  amall;  the  least  wavelet  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ta  mightier  than  one  of  Bua- 
■ard'a  Bay — to  hammer  cyut  aa  oompact  and 
•dtd  a  plaoe  ol  work  aa  one  can,  to  try  to 
«fV«  It  flrst-rate.  and  to  leave  It  unadver- 
tlaed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or  pontsTLTunA 
IN  THB  BOOSB  OP  BEPBaSEMTATIVBS 

TftttriiMV^  March  23,  19S7 
Mr.  BYRNK  of  PermsyWujl*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Byelorussinn*  are  one  of 
the  oldest  Init  a  smafl  ethnic  group  In 
the  nst,  Soviet  Onion.  These  people, 
numbering  no  more  than  10,000,000  In 
all,  have  been  living  In  their  hoijjeland 
extending  from  the  eastern  borders  of 
Poland  to  the  approaches  of  Moscow 
from  time  immemorial.  There  they  led 
a  simple  life  and  were  fairly  content 
with  their  lot  until  the  rise  of  the  Musco- 
vite Russians  early  In  modem  times. 
Then  they  were  brought,  much  against 
their  wlU,  under  the  rising  autocratic 
Russian  czars.  During  centuries  of  sub- 
jection to  the  cxars  they  were  neither 
free  nor  happy.  They  were  oppressed, 
and  the  czarist  government  did  its  best 
to  obliterate  national  feeling  among 
them,  but  the  Byelorussians  persisted 
in  their  opjwsltion.  They  struggled 
hard  against  the  regime  with  all  the 
means  they  possessed,  and  successfully 
maintained  their  national  identity. 
"And  in  1918.  when  the  czarist  govern- 
ment was  overthrown,  they  had  their 
chance  for  freedom  and  Independence. 
Byelorussian  leaden  seized  upon  this 
opportunity  and  in  March  of  that  year 
proclaimed  their  Independence  and 
established  the  Byelorussian  Republic. 
Then  for  some  2  years  they  fought 
on  many  fronts  for  the  preservaton  of 
their  national  existence.  But  the  forces 
opposing  them  were  formidable.  Even 
If  they  could  settle  their  differences  with 
the  Poles  on  their  west  and  in  the  south. 
they  could  not  cope  with  the  aggressive 
Red  Army  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Early 
In  ml  the  country  was  Invaded  and 
overrun  by  the  Red  Army,  and  then  It 
was  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hius  came  to  an  end  the  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Byelorussia,  after  a  brief  ex- 
istence and  uncertain  future. 

Since  then,  for  nearly  five  decades 
theee  daimtle&s  souls  have  been  held 
down  in  their  homeland  by  the  Com- 
munist totalitarian  regime.  They  do 
not  eiOoy  the  freedoms  which  many 
people  elsewhere  regard  as  their  birth- 
right. But  they  Etin  hope  to  attain 
their  freedom,  and  we  in  the  free  world 
]oln  them  on  the  observance  of  their 
Tntleyendence  Day  In  hoping  that  they 
will  attain  their  national  goal. 


Colorado  Lcfislatwc  Urfes  Eaaefaaeat  of 
Federal-State  Tax  Skariai  Pi^Mtal 

SPEECH 

HON.  DONALD  Q.  BROTZMAN 

OF   OOLOKADO 

IN  THZ  BOUSE  OF  RKPAXSESNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6,  1967 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
noted  columnist,  Mr.  Maxquia  Chllds, 
wrote  In  a  recent  column,  "In  State  cap- 
itals acroes  the  country  a  rumble  of  re- 
volt Is  rising."  Mr.  Chllds  waa  referring 
to  the  demand  being  made  by  the  States 
for  a  share  of  Federal  tax  revenues.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Speaker,  we.  here  In  the  Con- 
gress have  heard  the  echoes  of  those 
rumblings  of  revolt. 

As  the  States  face  ever-tncreaslng  bur- 
dens, they  are  demanding  a  share  of  the 
Federal  Government  tax  revenues  with 
no  strings  attached.  They  see  the  grow- 
ing Washington  bureaucracy  laying 
down  conditions  that  the  States  must 
meet  In  hundreds  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grama  which  ultimately  rob  State  gov- 
ernments of  all  authority, 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
heard  that  rumbling  sound  of  rebellion 
from  the  States  and  municipalities. 
They  have  seen  the  threat  of  bureaucracy 
to  our  Federal  system-  They  have 
looked  for  means  to  assist  the  States  In 
their  plight.  Many  of  us  here  In  this 
Chamber  have  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  return  to  the  States,  mu- 
nicipal governments  and  school  districts 
a  portion  of  Federal  revenues.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  a  bill,  HJl. 
4848,  which  would  return  3  percent  of  the 
Federal  tax  revenues  to  the  States  with 
no  strings  attached. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  we  have 
heard  the  rumble  of  this  revolt  by  the 
States  and  munldpaUUes.  The  prob- 
lems of  State  government  are  critical 
ones  and  yet  the  States  are  having  dif- 
ficulty In  meeting  these  problems  because 
of  the  lack  or  revenue  sources  and  the 
burdens  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy.  The 
Colorado  State  Legislature  recently 
passed  a  m«Dorlal  asking  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  returning  to  the  States 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected 
from  the  States.  In  their  memorial,  the 
legislators  of  Colorado  set  forth  strong 
arguments  for  enacting  such  legislation — 
the  limitations  on  the  amount  of  taxes  a 
State  can  collect  from  her  citizens,  the 
preemption  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  revenue  sources,  the  confusion  and  dif- 
ficulty in  the  application  of  the  grant-in- 
aid  prt^rams. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  In  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  memorial: 

Housa  JoDrr  Kaaioaiax,  No.  1006 
MemorlallHlng  the  Congreai  of  the  United 
Statea  To  Knact  Leglalatlon  Retxtmlng  to 
the  Varloua  Btatea  a  Portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Taxes  Collected  From  the  Btatea 
Whereaa   the  aeveral    atatea   are   aererely 
llDilted  In   the  amount  of  taxaa  thAt  they 
can  reaaonably  and  realistically  collect  from 
their  dtlzena;  and 
Wheraaa  the  federal  gorenunant  baa  In  a 


largB     meaaure     pre-empted     the     rerenae 
•ourc«8  of  the  aeveral  Rtatea;  and 

Whereaa  the  federal  govMtunant  haa  mora 
than  two  hundred  different  atate-ald  pro- 
grama  under  which  is  expended  mx)re  than 
foxirteen  btlUon  dollars  of  federal^  rvvenue 
within  the  several  atatea;  and  "^ 

Whereaa  the  state-aid  programs.  In  all 
likelihood.  wlU  continue  to  expand,  and  the 
number  thereof  will  increase,  thua  adding 
to  exlatlng  oonXusloa  and  dlfflculty  In  the 
application  of  lucb  programa;   and 

Whereaa  state  and  local  gocemmental 
servicea  need  additional  financing,  and  the 
senalble  implementation  of  such  servicea  re- 
quires that  they  not  be  fettered  by  federal 
reatrictlona.  ataDdarda,  or  ^deUnea  that  are 
often  unrealtatlc.  unauitable.  and  difflcult  to 
apply  at  the  state  and  local  level;  now, 
therefcM^, 

Be  xt  revylved  by  the  tfotue  of  itepresenta- 
tivea  of  the  Forty-fixth  General  AsMembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

TbAt  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States  he 
reqiteatad  to  enact  leglalatlon  returning  to  a 
state  a  portion  of  the  federal  t&zea  collected 
within  that  state,  such  moolea  to  be  uaed 
by  the  state  without  any  restriction  being 
placed  thereon  by  the  federal  government. 

Be  tt  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  aent  to  the  Preaident  of  the 
United  Statea.  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Statee.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee  of  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
Statea,  and  each  member  of  Congreae  from 
the  SUte  of  Colorado. 

Mask  A.  Hogah. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
CoMFOST  W.  Shaw, 

Secretory  of  the  Senate. 
John  D.  VaNOcaHOov, 
Speaker  of  the  Hou$e  of  BepresentattvcM. 
Rknkt  O.  KnniaoPQH. 
Cfhtef  Clerk  of  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives. 


Joint  Memorial,  SUto  of  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  trww  Kxxico 
IN  THE  HOOSX  OP  KCPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  23,  19S7 
lii.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  durtng  the  second  session  of  tbe 
88th  Congress  a  major  natural  resource 
problem  received  attention  when  Con- 
gress passed  US..  8070  looking  toward 
the  eventual  modernization  and  overhaul 
of  the  land-management  and  land-dis- 
posal laws  applying  to  public  land  hold- 
ings. On  September  19.  1964.  the 
President  signed  this  Into  law.  thus  cre- 
ating a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
ml^lon.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  wish  to  submit  the  following 
Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  which  concerns 
this  legislation: 
Joint  Mjocobiai,  im  Suppqit  or  THX  Prmuc 

ItUn  Law  Rsvixw  ookmimioh 
(By  Xht  House  of  BepresentaUTes,  38tli  Legis- 
lature, first  sesalon,  trf  the  Stat«  of  New 
Mexico) 

Wbereaa  the  Congreae  of  the  United  Statee 
enacted  Public  Law  86-408  which  became 
effective  on  Beptember  19,  19M.  and  which 
provided  for  the  creation  of  the  Public  LAnd 
Iaw  Bevlew  Commlaslon  coniposed  of  a 
cbalxman,  twelve  membexe  of  OongTfwe  and 
Biz  appointeea  of  Vb»  President;  and 
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Whereaa  the  primary  function  of  thla  com- 
mission, which  la  aaalated  by  an  advisory 
council  containing  at  leaat  one  appointee  by 
every  governor  In  thla  countr;.  is  to  study 
all  existing  atatutec  and  regulations  govem- 
lug  the  retention,  management  and  dlapoel- 
Uon  of  the  public  lands  of  this  Nation,  to 
compile  data  and  other  Information  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  various  demands  per- 
taining to  the  use  of  public  lands  which  now 
exists  and  which  will  exist  in  the  foreeeeable 
future,  and  finally  to  make  recommend  a  tlona 
for  any  changee  deemed  necessary  for  auch 
use;  and 

Whereaa  the  activities  of  thla  oommiaslon 
and  advisory  oouncU  constitute  the  first 
major  and  realistic  effort  to  bring  the  public 
land  laws  of  this  country  Into  some  kind  of 
meaningful  relatlonahlp  with  modern  land 
needs  and  uaage;  and 

Whereaa  the  commlsalon  will  make  Ita  final 
report  and  recommendatlonB  on  thla  vast  and 
hnporunt  undertaking  by  December  8 1 , 
1068: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the  of- 
ficial expreeslon  of  support  of  this  repre- 
aentattve  body  be  extended  to  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  and  the  sig- 
nificant work  In  which  It  Is  now  engaged,  and 
fxirther.  that  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
Statea  be  respectfully  urged  to  adopt  no 
recommenda tlona  for  disposition,  transfer, 
aale  or  any  use-changes  whatsoever  of  pub- 
lic lands  until  the  work  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  OsmmLtslon  la  completed  and  Ita 
report  and  rKommcndatlons  have  been  given 
the  fullest  conaideratlon;  and 

Be  It  fxirther  resolved  that  copies  of  thla 
memorial  be  tranamltted  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  CommlBSlon 
(the  Honorable  Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  Senator 
from  Colorado),  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Bepresentatlvea.  and  to  each 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  Congressional 
Delegation. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  capltol.  In  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

Bancx  Knfo, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

E.    LXZ    PkANCIS, 

Prejrtdent  of  the  Senate. 
Att«at: 

Eamvmnr  D.  Evaxa. 

BecretOTTi  of  State. 


Modi 


tioB  of  Ow  PatcBt  Uirt 


AberdwB  Mas  Diet  in  VietBAB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MaXTX.AIVS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weinetiay,  Uarch  22, 1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sfc.  Roy  R.  LaPlsh,  of  Aberdeen,  was  re- 
cently killed  In  combat  In  Vietnam,  and  I 
wish  both  to  commend  his  courage  and 
to  honor  his  memory  by  liKludlng  the 
following  newspaper  article  In  the 
Rxcoui: 

AaWlWlTTf  llAIT  DOS  Df  VlKrKaM 

Sfc.  .Boy  B.  LaPlah  of  Aberdeen  h«e  died  la 
Viet  Nam  aa  a  result  of  non-hosule  action. 

He  waa  the  husband  ot  Mrs.  Florsns  R. 
LaPlsh,  3811  Ovdsn  Drtvs,  Cbesapaaks  Oar- 
dans.  Tbs  U.a.  OeXanae  fSepartmeot  made 
the  a&Aou&oeoMBt. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 


IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  RKPRKSBNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  March  25,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  last 
month,  President  Johnson  sent  to  the 
Congress  the  proposed  Patent  Reform 
Act  of  1967,  declaring  that  "moderniza- 
tion of  the  patent  system  is  long  over- 
due." 

More  than  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  last  substantive  change  In  our  patent 
laws.  Thia  country,  Its  economy,  and  its 
entire  way  of  life  have  changed  beyond 
description  during  the  past  100  years. 
The  changes  proposed  by  the  President 
are  based  on  the  recommendations  of  a 
Presidential  commission,  composed  of 
both  public  o£Qcial8  and  private  citizens, 
which  studied  the  patent  system  for  more 
than  a  year. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  differing 
views  on  specific  proposals  set  forth  In 
the  fiulminifitratlon  bill,  but  I'm  sure 
there  is  agreement  that  action  is  needed 
to  bring  the  patent  system  up  to  date  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  country. 

In  this  connection,  and  solely  for  dis- 
cussion purposes,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  on  March  12.  1967.  urging  that 
this  bill — with  any  modifications  which 
the  experts  believe  would  make  It  bet- 
ter— should  be  given  prompt  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  editorial  on  pat- 
ent law  changes  In  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  as  follows: 

I«swTxxa  am  Patotts 

Patent  lawyers,  as  a  group  considered  in- 
hospitable to  changea  in  the  law*,  are  likely 
to  have  a  major  and  perhaps  determining 
influence  on  what  happens  to  the  patent 
reform  leglalatlon  President  Johnaon  has 
sent  to  Congreas.  tt  la  to  the  credit  of  their 
rratemlty  that  members  of  it  aat  on  the 
prealdentla]  commlslaon  which  made  the 
sweeping  recommendationa  largely  embodied 
In  the  President's  bUl.  This  should  perhaps 
conunend  the  measure  to  other  patent 
lawyers. 

Tbeae  propoaala  would  effect  the  first 
major  revision  in  the  system  of  patent  law 
alnoe  Its  enactment  131  years  ago.  Uomen- 
toua  changes  In  the  demands  made  on  the 
Patent  Ofllce  have  occurred  slnoe  then.  It 
now  takes  two  and  a  half  years  on  the  aver- 
age to  get  a  patent — if  It  la  in  electronics  or 
chemicals,  often  10  years.  Enough  applica- 
tions have  piled  up  to  require  close  to  three 
yean'  work  at  the  present  rate,  and  the 
steadily  Increasing  flow  of  new  applications 
is  bringing  In  every  13  months  14  to  16 
months'  work.  The  backlog  haa  been  re- 
duced In  the  past  three  years  under  Com- 
mlaaloncr  Brenner  but  new  authority  from 
CongrsM  is  needed  to  enable  more  aubstan- 
tial  progrcaa. 

One  of  the  things  that  oonsumea  the  most 
time  la  the  careful  eaamlnatton  the  Patent 
Office  makea  of  every  application  to  deter- 
mine that  tha  invention  It  covers  Is  novel 
and  eligible  for  patent.  It  la  this  examloa- 
tioa  which  has  given  D.5.  patcnta  their 
preatlge  aa  carrying  in  their  Issuanos  a  sub- 


stantial presumption  of  validity.  President 
Johnson  "s  proposed  reforms  would  among 
other  measurea  simplify  and  speed  proce- 
dures by  recognizing  the  first  to  file  rather 
than,  as  now.  the  first  to  invent.  To  ei- 
pedite  and  reduce  the  cost  of  litigation,  civil 
commissioners  would  be  used  in  court  dis- 
putes and  appeals,  which  presently  can  be 
taken  only  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  would  become  available  In  the  Court 
of  Appeala  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  Induatry  patent  expert  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  some  patent  attorneys  oppose 
patent  law  reform  becauae  it  would  cut  into 
the  money  they  derive  from  long  court  Oghta. 
The  moat  effective  answer  would  be  for  them 
to  throw  themselves  behind  long-overdue 
Improvements,  if  not  those  propoaed  by 
President  Johnaon  then  any  better  Ideas  they 
may  have  of  their  own. 


Safe  Sbccb  aad  Crime  Coatrol  Act  of 
1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NEW  JxaSKT 
IN  THE  BOUSS  OP  BEPBESENTATIVIS 

Thurtiay,  March  23,  19S7 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  proposed  "Safe  Streetis 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1987"  should 
be  passed  In  1967,  because  crime  Is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 
country. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  appalllns  con- 
dition exists  Is  because  many  State  and 
local  units  want  to  Improve  and  expend 
their  antlcrlme  programs,  but  lack  the 
funds  and  technical  facilities. 

Under  the  proposed  measure  Intro- 
duced by  the  respected  and  distinguished 
chairmen  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Honorable  EVANtmL  Cillui,  substan- 
tial Federal  grants  would  be  provided. 
Including:  90  jiercent  for  developing 
plana  to  improve  police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rectional systems;  60  percent  for  sup- 
porting new  programs  against  street 
crime,  iuvenlle  delinquency,  and  organ- 
ized crime ;  SO  percent  for  building  new 
types  of  facilities,  including  crime  labo- 
ratories, community  correction  centers, 
and  police  a<:ademl«:  and  100  percent 
for  research  and  development  programs 
designed  to  prevent  and  reduce  crime. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have 
received  many  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  county  and  community  officials,  ex- 
pressing strong  Interest  in  this  far-reach- 
ing legislative  proposal. 

The  National  Crime  Commission  re- 
port is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever 
compiled  and  should  help  guide  our  so- 
ciety to  greater  safety  and  sectirlty. 
Those  who  participated  In  Its  work  de- 
serve high  oommendatlon.  for  the  report 
will  help  save  many  lives,  as  well  as  help 
prevent  future  crimes.  Seneca  wrote 
that: 

H*  wbo  doej  not  prevent  a  crime  wben  b« 
Cfto,  enooura««i  It. 

U  this  bin  Is  approved,  I  know  that  It 
will  help  discourage  crime,  for  It  li  a 
broad  and  practical  one. 
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In  his  excellent  message  on  crime  In 
Amerlra,  President  John«>n  not«l  that: 

Cruna— uid  tl»  Je«r  of  crime— Um  become 
e  pubUc  malady. 

It  Is  a  malady,  but  one  that  can  be 
cured — and  prevented — with  new.  bold 
and  challenging  programs.    With  the  co 


In  the  paet  decade,  crime  and  delinquency 
have  taken  a  strong  grip  upon  this  country. 
For  some.  It  bu  Uterally  been  •  deelh  grip. 
Organized  crime  has  made  vast  Inroeds  and 
profeaslonal  crUnlnals  have  developed  espe- 
cially sophisticated  techniques  to  prey  upon 
the  naive  and  the  Ignorant.  Young  people 
are  committing  crimes  out  ot  all  proportion 
to  their  number* — 15-year  olds  and  Ifl-year 


operation  of  all  levels  of  government,  I  oids  have  the  highest  arrest  rate  In  the  tJ.S. 
am  confident  that  the  goal  cited  in  the  The  toll  is  staggering  upon  Tlctlms  and  their 
bill's  summary  will  be  reached — "to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  In  re- 
ducing the  Incidence  of  crime,  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and 
coordination  ot  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice  systems. " 

I  am  happy  to  Jom  the  fight  against 
crime  as  a  coeponsor  of  the  proposed  bill. 


Saf*  Streets  »ai  Cm*  Coatral  Act  of 
1N7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  KKw  TomK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23,  2967 
Mr.   GILBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    with 


lamlUes  and  tbe  Innocent  famlltes  of  tbe 
g:uUty. 

We  Iiftve  taken- certfcla  poatUve  Btepi  but 
we  do  not  expect  results  oremlglit.  Under 
long-range  progranu  we  are  attempting  to 
deal  with  poverty.  Ignorance,  discrimination 
and  other  social  condition*  which  breed  the 
anger  of  MtUlty  and  lead  to  delinquency  and 
crime.  The  people  of  thle  country  also  de- 
serve action  Likely  to  bear  more  Immedletc 
results. 

In  IBOS.  Congress  passed  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act.  Under  It  the  federal 
government  hss  provided  over  VIO  million 
to  train  police  oScers  and  the  staffs  of  cor- 
rections Institutions;  to  conduct  rvaearch  on 
crime;  to  modernize  law  enforcement  opera- 
tions: and  to  experiment  with  new  tech- 
niques for  crime  control.  The  results  have 
been  impressive  but  the  funds  have  not  been 
suOlclent  to  fulfill  the  multitude  of  needs. 

At  the  federal  level,  another  decisive  step 
was  taken  in  1906.  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed a  naUonal  commission  to  study  all 
aspects  of  crime  and  crtminal  Justice  and  to 
recommend  solutions  to  him.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 


consolidate   the  efTorta   of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  agendea. 

New  rehabilitation  technique*.  Including 
community -based  oorrecttona  faclllUea. 

Devices  to  increase  public  protection  to 
produce  safety  from  crimed  streets,  home*, 
and  other  pubUo  and  private  place*. 

Improvements  In  community  relations,  in- 
cluding public  understanding  of  and  coopera- 
tion with  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  agencies. 

Construction  of  facUtttea,  including  police 
training  centers  or  laboratories  that  womld 
serve  regions  or  metropolitan  area*. 

I  urge  prompt,  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation.  As  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission concluded: 

'Controlling  crime  In  America  Is  an  en- 
deavor tbat  will  be  slow  and  bard  and  costly. 
But  America  can  control  crime  If  It  will" 

In  closing,  I  want  to  briefly  mention  an- 
other bill  before  your  Committee,  which  1 
have  sponsored  with  other  Members,  to  create 
a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice.  1 
won't  go  into  any  deUll  at  this  time,  but  very 
briefly.  It  propo*es  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  "research  arm"  comparable  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Conunlsslon  i>olnt«d  out  the 
need  for  research  in  crime  prevention  and 
control.  One  of  the  most  neglected  areas  of 
public  safety  Is  the  appUcaUon  of  advanced 
science  and  technology  to  [ipllce  work-  I 
urge  the  Committee  to  hold  bearings  on  my 
bill  and  slmUar  Mil*  to  create  a  NationHi 
Instituteof  Criminal  Justice. 


March  23,  1967 
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permission  I  would  like  to  nave  infiortea  AdmlnlstraUon  of  Justice  has  made  lU  re 
In  the  Record,  for  the  attention  of  my 
coUeaeues  in  the  Hoiis*.  my  testimony  on 
March  23.  1967.  t>efore  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  the  admin- 
istration's crime  bill,  which  I  have 
sponsored. 

The  testimony  follows: 
TiSTXMoicT  or  HoH.   Jacob   H.   On-Bxar,   of 

New  To«K,  BxroKC  the  House  Judiciary 

COMMTTrxa,      llABCH      a.      1««7.      ON      SAFX 

BTUoen  AJ«D  Cano  Oo^mlOL  Acr  or  1967 
llr.  OiLaarr.  ICr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee,  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  today  In  behalf  of  the 
Administrations  Crime  Bill,  which  I  have 
sponsored.  Having  served  as  a  member  of 
this  Committee,  It  is  a  special  pleasiire  to 
return  and  to  let  you  know  that  my  Interest 
in  l^^latlon  before  this  committee  has  not 
diminished  since  leaving  you. 

Tt>day.  in  a  nation  whlcb  prizes  freedom 
most  highly,  we  are  losing  some  of  our  most 
precious  freedoms.  We  are  losing  our  sense 
of  trust  and  our  feeling  of  security.  We  are 
anxious  and  alarmed  over  rising  crime. 

There  Is  no  matter  of  greater  concern  to 
the  people  of  my  District  in  the  Bronx,  New 
Tork,  t***"  crime.  But  my  District  is  not 
uiUque.  I  am  sure  this  Is  the  case  In  most 
tirban  Dlatrlcu.  Our  cltiaen*  live  with  the 
fear  of  crime.  They  are  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night,  even  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. In  their  homes,  behind  bolted  doors, 
they  feel  unsafe.    When  they  are  away,  they 

fear  that   their   houses   will    be   robbed   or 

vandalised.    Women  know  their  purses  may 

be  snatched  on  the  street  or  In  their  oRlceii 

and  that  their  children  may  be  robbed  or 

threatened,  even  at  school.    Parents  rightly 

worry  over  their  own  children's  behavior  and 

association*:    when  might  mischief  become 

delinquency? 

During  the  last  year,  crime  rose  again  in 

thla   country.     Violent   crime*   were    up    11 

percent  over  IMS.    In  the  largest  cltle*  there 

waa  a  stateable  increase — 10  percent.    But  the 

worst  Increase  was  among  the  smaUer  cities — 

those  with  10.000  people  or  less— the  cities 

many  of  lu  think  of  as  quiet,  peaceful,  law- 
abiding   and    self-contained .     Theae   cltle* 

reported  dlstnrblsg  arwa — their  erUn*  rate 

rose  14  percent. 


port.  It  has  provided  tills  country  with 
accurate,  current  facts  and  flgurw.  This  Is 
the  first  time  we  have  had  certainties  to  work 
with  rather  than  gueaswork  and  generalities. 
We  know  there  Is  a  great  deal  more  un- 
reported crime  than  we  suspected.  This  in- 
cludes serious  crimes.  The  rate  of  victimisa- 
tion Is  from  a  to  to  times  higher  than  the 
reported  rate  of  many  crimes.  Commercial 
theft*  which  are  not  reported  are  double  the 
number  which  are  reported — both  private 
and  commercial.  The  poorest  people  suffer 
the  moat — they  are  the  moat  frequent  vic- 
tim* of  rape,  robbery  and  burglary. 

Knowing  the  problem*,  we  can  find  the 
solution*.  The  way  forward  Is  clearl  y 
marked. 

The  proposed  Sale  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1967  would  point  the  way.  It 
would  afford  a  oomprehenslve  and  Intelligent 
way  for  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  unify  tbeir  efforts-  It  promises  this 
nation  a  plan  that  combines  leadership  and 
encouragement  with  tangible  help. 

The  partlctilar  value  of  thla  historic  legis- 
lation, would  extend  far  beyond  the  federal 
funds.  The  key  lies  In  Its  Impetus,  its  stim- 
ulation. Crime  ha*  a  way  of  infecting  and 
multiplying.  But  so  does  an  an tl -crime 
movement.  But  have  seen  how  health  and 
vaccination  campaigns  have  all  but  wiped  out 
diseases  like  polio.  We  can  mount  the  same 
kind  of  sucoeosful  campaign  against  crime. 

My  bill,  HJl  Mia.  la  idenUcal  to  HJ(. 
5037,  Introduced  by  our  dlaUngulshed  Chair- 
man. It  would  make  50  mllUon  dollar*  of 
federal  money  available  to  supplement  local 
money  to  support  criminal  Justice  planning, 
research,  development  and  demonstration  ef- 
fort* In  the  first  year.  Por  fiscal  year  IMO. 
300  million  dollar*  of  federal  money  wUl  be 
sought  for  this  funding  of  local  acUon  pro- 
grama.  Thla  federal  commitment  will  stim- 
ulate the  commitment  of  additional  local 
funds  for  such  Items  as: 

Speclallxad  training,  education  and  recruit- 
ment programs  for  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Modernization  of  law  enforcement  equip- 
ment and  techniques. 

Crime  prevention  program*  in  schools,  col- 
leges,  welfare   agencies   and   ot^er   institu- 
tions. 
Program*    to   reorganize,    coordinate   and 


Albany  Area  BatiBetcHca  Applaad  Rcin- 
stateneat  af  UnsfanaBl  Tax  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    MKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  23,  1967 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  local  bualnessmen  In  the  29th  Con- 
gressional District  share  the  Interest  of 
this  body  on  the  restoration  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  that  we  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  last  week.  They  also  ex- 
press concern  for  the  proposed  e-percent 
surcharge  on  corporate  and  Individual 
income  taxes.  Mr.  Fred  E.  Merrell,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  Albany  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  called  to  my  at- 
tention the  views  of  that  organization  by 
forwarding  to  me  a  copy  of  Its  recent  res- 
olution regarding  reinstatement  of  the 
7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  and  the 
proposed  6-percent  surcharge  on  corpo- 
rate and  individual  Income  taxes. 

I  think  the  resolution  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  us  and  I  Insert  It  in  the 

CONGRSSIONAL   RKCORD: 

Albany  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  ap- 
plauds President  Johnson's  recommendation 
to  the  Congress  to  reinstate  the  l^c  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  but  opposes  hU  proposal  to 
place  a  6%  surcharge  on  corporate  and  in- 
dividual Income  taxes,  as  the  national  econ- 
omy shows  Increasing  signs  ot  weakness. 

We  urge  the  President  to  restore  the  buy- 
ing publics  confidence  by  withdrawing  im- 
mediately bis  recommendation  to  Congress 
to  increase  lnc<»ne  taxe*. 

We  feel  that  the  consumer  must  be  reas- 
sured that  our  econcnny  wilt  be  stable  and 
the  cost  of  money  will  be  reasonable.  If  this 
1*  done  the  American  public  will  continue  to 
spend  and  create  a  demand  that  will  en- 
courage Industry  to  maintain  Ugb  levels  of 


production,  retain  high  level*  of  employ- 
ment,  increa*e  the  real  value  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  Inoraase  federal  tax 
revenuaa. 


JVt  146tli  AanTcrsarT  of  Greek 
iadepeadcacc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    XLLZMOB 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  BKPRKSKNTATTVXS 
ThUTSdav,  Uarch  23,  JSS7 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Greek 
Independence  Day  has  a  special  meaning 
for  Americans.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
six  years  ago.  on  March  25.  1821,  when 
Greek  patriate  raised  the  flag  of  revolt 
against  their  Turkish  oppressors,  tbey 
became  the  first  European  people  to 
emulate  the  American  revolt  against  for- 
eign rule. 

The  cause  of  Oreek  Independence  Im* 
mediately  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
American  people.  Our  new  Nation  was 
not  in  a  position  to  offer  substnatlal  as- 
sistance to  the  struggling  Greeks.  But 
a  few  Americana  volunteered  to  serve 
with  the  sorely  outnumbered  Greek  pa- 
triote:  others  organized  efforts  to  send 
packages  of  tsandages  and  other  supplies 
to  the  Greeks;  and  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  solidarity  were  forthcoming 
from  the  highest  Government  officials 
and  from  comjnunltles  throughout  our 
young  Nation. 

The  Oreek  struggle  for  Independence 
proved  to  be  long  and  bitter.  Following 
the  Intervention  of  Russia,  England,  and 
France,  however,  the  Greeks  saw  their 
valor  and  tenacity  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. After  man;  centuries  of  foreign 
rule,  freedom  w^as  regained  by  the  Treaty 
of  Adrlanople  of  1829  and  the  London 
protocol  of  1830. 

During  the  next  century,  the  Greeks 
devoted  their  efforts  to  extending  their 
boundaries  to  include  Greeks  .still  under 
foreign  rule,  and  to  establishing  a  stable 
government.  When  they  were  threat- 
ened anew  with  the  opening  of  World 
War  n,  they  again  showed  their  fierce 
devotion  to  freedom  and  independence. 
Their  stul>bom  resistance  to  the  German 
Invasion  of  1941  delayed  the  opening  of 
the  Oennan  campaign  against  Russia  by 
several  crucial  weelcs. 
"  The  end  of  World  War  n  brought  no 
respite  to  the  Greeks.  Their  country 
was  devastated,  and  they  faced  a  new 
threat  within  their  borders  In  the  form 
of  armed  Communist  guerrilla  bands 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  government. 
However,  once  more  they  showed 
courageous  determination  to  preserve 
their  liberty  at  all  coste.  The  struggle 
against  the  guerrillas  was  long.  It  de- 
layed economic  reconstruction  by  several 
years.  But,  finally,  it  too  was  crowned 
with  success. 

Americans  can  be  proud  tbat  they 
played  an  important  role  in  this  new 
struggle.  They  have  been  gratified  since 
that  time  to  see  a  strong,  stable  govern- 
ment established  in  Greece  and  to  ob- 
serve the  rapid  progress  of  the  Ore^ 
eeooomy. 


The  ideal  of  democracy,  bom  In 
ancient  Greece  over  2,000  years  ago.  has 
prevailed,  and  Greece  today  has  taken 
her  rightful  (ilace  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

It  is  thus  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
extend  greetings  to  the  Greek  iieople  on 
the  occasion  of  their  Independence  Day 
and  to  recall  a  century  and  a  half  of 
friendship  between  the  people  of  America 
and  the  people  of  Greece. 


Tew  Tax  OoUars  Pay  for  Bailt-la  PoTcrtjr 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  c&LiroaMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATl  VBS 

Thursday.  March  23.  1967 

Mr.  Y017NGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
March  18  Issue  of  the  California  Farmer 
appeared  a  very  interesting  article  by 
Don  Razee  entitled.  "Your  Tax  Dollars 
Pay  for  Built-in  Poverty"  which  clearly 
Illustrates  how  our  Federal  departments 
work  In^ysterious  way^  to  see  that  all  of 
the  money  appropriated  to  them  Is  spent, 
whether  Intelligently  spent  is  beside  the 
question.  Mr.  Razee's  article  follcsrs: 
Tom  Tax  Doixaas  Par  ro«  Bvxlt-In  Povkbtt 

Tou  all  remember  back  a  couple  of  years 
when  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirt*  toured  CaU- 
f  co^la  and  at  every  stop  deplored  the  housing 
growers  were  providing  the  workers. 

Well,  we  now  know  how  to  build  what  the 
government  feels  Is  adequate  worker  housing. 
The  Richland  Housing  Center  of  Sutter 
County  got  over  •200.000  In  war  on  povtf^y 
funds  to  build  100  family  unlU.  30  x  16  feet 
In  slae. 

Sutter  County  Building  Inspector  Davtd 
Trlplett  terms  the  lOO  ualU  substandard  and 
charged  tha  neither  the  Sutter  County  Hous- 
ing Authority,  the  Rlcbland  Bousing  Center 
nor  the  contractco*  bothered  to  obtain  a 
building  permit  or  have  the  buildings  in. 
spected  by  the  county  building  department. 

Tliere  Is  question  as  to  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  county  on  Inspection  work  of 
political  subdivisions,  but  Trlplett  says  the 
law  states  the  inspection  should  1?e  requested. 

The  100  units  were  near  completion  when 
a  wind  and  rain  storm  nit  the  area  on  Jan- 
uary 38.  19«7.  Winds  caused  20  units  to  be 
demolished  and  others  damaged  fiom  wind 
and  flying  objects.  Flying  pieces  knocked 
large  holes  in  the  sides  and  roofs  of  many 
buildings.  Roofs  and  aide  walla  of  others 
were  completely  blown  away.  One  wonders 
what  could  have  happened  if  these  unlta  had 
been  occupied  at  the  time  the  storm  hit. 

Here  are  a  list  of  violations  discovered  by 
TYlplett ;  Foundation  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
code,  floor  Joists  over-spanned,  stringers 
over-spanned,  plywood  on  floor  grain  laid 
the  wrong  direction  according  to  floors  Joists, 
bottom  and  top  plates  in  bearing  wails  in- 
adequate, fituds  undersized  In'bearlng  walls, 
roof  rafters  over-spanned,  the  two  2-lnch  x 
e-lnch  beams  holding  up  the  raften  are  over- 
spanned. 

Frame  and  Joints  In  exterior  aluminum 
will  not  exclude  weather,  kitchen  range  im- 
properly vented  and  has  no  metal  back 
splash,  windows  improperly  designed,  toilet 
and  bath  compartments  are  imderalzed, 
plumbing  vent  la  required  to  extend  through 
tne  roof,  electrical  service  entering  the  build- 
ing doca  not  meet  oode  requirements,  elec- 
trical equipment  is  located  under  sink  unit, 
electrical  outleu  and  fixtures  are  In  vlola- 
Uoa  of  code,  wood  members  ar^  Unptopvlj 


nailed  and  do  not  make  strong  connectSons 
with  each  other  acctxtllng  to  the  oode  re- 
quirements and  eome  of  the  lumber  used 
Is  not  pennlsBlbie. 

Other  failures  pointed  out  by  the  Division 
of  BuUdlug  and  Housing  Btandards  are:  In- 
adequate foundation  and  untreated  wood  too 
close  to  the  finish  grade,  grading  that  docs 
not  slope  away  from  the  buildings. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  buUt-ln  poverty  your 
tax  dollars  Are  purchasing  under  the  war  on 
poverty  program.  George  McFeely.  Sutter 
County  supervisor,  cannot  understand  how 
the  Federal  Government  will  grant  money  to 
build  such  substandard  housing.  He  points 
out  tbat  no  grower  could  get  a  permit  to 
provide  housing  that  does  not  meet  with  the 
state  minimum  requirements  for  health  and 
safety  of  all  occupants. 

McFeely  explained  to  California  Farmer 
tbat  the  directors  of  the  Richland  Housing 
Center  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, one  from  each  district.  McFeely.  who 
represents  the  fourth  district.  Is  quick  to 
point  out  tbat  be  has  not  been  In  oflKce  long 
enough  to  make  a  nomination. 

Directors  of  the  Richland  HouElng  Center 
who  are  responsible  for  these  units  are:  J.  T. 
Steward  of  Live  Oak.  Rev.  Bernard  McElwee. 
Tuba  City.  Atwood  8.  McKeehan.  Tuba  City, 
Samuel  Shannon.  Tuba  City  and  James  L. 
Foumess.  Pleasant  Grove. 

Phillip  Led  yard  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  I>evelopment  says 
the  Housing  Authority  does  not  Intend  to 
occupy  the  buildings  until  the  problems  are 
reeolved.  He  suggests  an  engineer  should  be 
contracted  to  redesign  the  units  so  they  are 
safe.  He  also  suggests  that  all  future  build- 
ings ahould  be  constructed  In  accordance 
with  recognized  standards. 

Us  poor  dumb  taxpayers  might  Just  ask 
why  this  was  not  done  before  over  •300.000 
was  plucked  from  our  pockets  to  buUd  this 
mess  in  the  Qrst  place. 


Bjreloraatiaa  la^epenJeace  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxiMOia 
IN  THE  HOUSK  or  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  March  23.  1967 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
no  happier — and  at  the  same  time  no 
sadder— responsibility  befalls  the  O.S. 
Congress  than  to  commemorate  on 
March  25  the  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic. 

On  this  day  49  years  ago,  the  Rada  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  a  people  who 
by  the  13th  century  had  achieved  a  de- 
termined, deep,  and  lasting  sense  of  na- 
tional honor  and  fulfillment.  After 
having  formed  a  imlon  with  Poland,  the 
Byelorussian  people  were  coerced  Into 
czarist  shaclcles  following  the  partition 
of  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Not  until  the  World  War  I  collapse  of 
the  Russian  military  machine  did  the 
Byelorussians  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
claim the  liberty  from  which  they  had 
been  ruthlessly  wrested  over  100  years 
earlier.  As  a  monumental  mark  of  their 
dedication  to  their  own  national  self- 
determination,  the  Byelorussian  people 
seized  this  opportunity  to  establish  the 
Republic  hallowed  then  and  now  in  the 
halls  of  all  freemen. 
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The  liberty  won  by  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic  endured  for  but  a 
short  while.  A»  the  Russian  military 
collapse  was  the  midwife  of  the  Repub- 
lic's birth,  so  the  subsequent  CJerman 
debacle  soon  allowed  the  Red  Army  to 
deliver  the  Byelorussian  people  Into  the 
clutches  of  Soviet  Imperialism  and  Soviet 
communism.  The  tragic  result,  to  which 
all  men  of  good  will  still  bear  witness,  was 
the  launching  of  the  slave  ship  of  state 
euphemistically  christened  the  "Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stated  before  that  I  rise 
In  both  sorrow  and  Joy.  We  know  full 
well  the  source  of  my  sadness  today. 
Prom  wlience.  then,  comes  the  quiet 
happiness  I  profess?  It  comes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  full  and  certain 
knowledge  that  the  Byelorussian  people's 
national  spirit  and  oft-tried  and  oft- 
proved  commitment  to  freedom  lives  on 
and  thus  nourishes  richly  the  liberty  of 
freemen  and  the  unfettered  hopes  of 
tboae  Incarcerated  In  tyranny. 


Jaau  H.  Bona  HoMred  hy  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  CoHefe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    new    HAMTBRimS 

nt  TOT  aOtraS  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

TJiurtday.  March  23.  196? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  note  a  recent 
convocation  at  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
CoDece  at  which  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters  was  conferred 
on  Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  director.  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  program.  Alliance 
for  Proeress. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  College,  located 
In  the  Second  District  of  New  Hampshire. 
Is  a  private  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Its  founding,  only  a  few  years  ago. 
was  based  on  the  belief  that  In  spite  of 
the  trend  toward  public  colleges,  many 
of  the  great  private  institutions  of  today 
were  the  Hawthorne  Colleges  of  yester- 
day. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  College  was 
founded  In  1962.  based  on  the  belief  that 
a  dedicated  leadetBhip  and  faculty  could, 
in  fact,  fulfill  in  the  field  of  the  liberal 
arts  the  apparent  ever-growing  gap  In 
the  field  of  education. 

Knowledge.  self-fulfUlment  and  social 
usefulness  are  the  classic  alms  of  the 
liberal  arts  education.  In  a  word  of  In- 
creasing variety  and  challenge.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  College  believed  these  goals 
to  tie  of  the  greatest  urgency  and  valid- 
ity. 

Its  purpose  la  to  help  each  of  its  stu- 
dents achieve  these  goals  through  a  rela- 
tive smail  student  body,  generous  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio  and  a  sound  guidance 
and  counfiellng  program.  Since  Its  In- 
ception, Nathaniel  Hawthorne  CoUege 
hafi  made  remarkable  progress  In  this 
direction.  It  has  become  a  Lining  exam- 
ple of  a  nonprofit  public  Institution 
founded  without  endowment  and  predi- 
cated on  the  belief  that  upon  the  educa- 


tion of  today  depends  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

Within  this  framework,  this  young 
college.  In  conferring  this  award  on 
James  H.  Boren,  haa.  within  the  scope 
of  itfi  own  framework,  attempted  to  honor 
a  person  who  haa  given  of  himself  in  the 
service  of  his  country ;  who  has  directed 
an  eminently  successful  program,  one 
which  has  not  always  received  the  de- 
gree of  commendation  it  merits. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Boren,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  College  President  Kenneth 
F.  McLaughlin  compared  his  program 
to  the  lighting  of  candies  in  a  pitch- 
black  night — U  enough  people  light  these 
candles,  darkness  turns  into  day. 

James  Boren  la  lighting  these  candles 
with  his  unselfish  work  and  his  fine  pro- 
gram. He  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  uncommon  man  who  has  never  lost 
his  touch  with  the  common  man,  be  it  on 
the  streeU  of  Washington.  D.C..  or  In  a 
canoe  on  the  Amazon  River.  His  per- 
sonality and  feeling  for  his  program  has 
added  new  dimensions  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Indicative  of  this  personal  ihoughtful- 
ness  and  the  personality  that  pervades 
his  program  are  the  remarks  delivered  by 
James  Boren  on  the  occasion  of  his  hon- 
ors at  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  College.  I 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  that  they  may  better  under- 
stand the  program  and  the  man  who  is 
so  much  within  the  program: 
RcMAUu  or  James  H.  Bouh.   Dibectoe  or 

PaKTNBKS  or  TBI  AtXlANCE  Pbockams.  Al- 
LIAHCl  rOE  PEOOEXBS,  AOCMCT  ro«  INTEE- 
NATIONAL  DEVELOPMXMT.  AT  NaTHAKIEL 
Hawthoenb    COIXZOE,    ANTBIIf.    K.H,.    FtB- 

BOAET    15,    1907 

Prealdenc  MclAUghlln,  ChEncellor  Shea. 
Member*  of  the  Bo&M  of  Tru«tee«.  Pnculty. 
Studenu,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  In  accept- 
ing the  high  booor  which  you  have  bMtowed 
on  me  today.  I  wUh.  President  McLaughlin, 
with  your  permlBalon.  to  aoc«pt  the  honor 
symbolically  In  behalf  ot  tbe  Partner's  staff 
and  all  tlie  dtlzena  o(  tht  three  Anterloae 
who  are  working  to  achieve  the  goala  of  tbe 
Alliance  for  Progreaa.  As  an  employee  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
therefore  as  one  of  your  public  oervanta.  It 
Is  with  a  genuine  sense  of  appreciation  that 
I  respond  to  your  recognition  of  tbe  work  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  rlaltlng  with  Mr. 
Woodl  Isbmael,  an  outstanding  artist  who  Is 
not  only  known  for  his  portraits  and  land- 
scapes, but  also  for  bis  ability  to  translate 
the  sound  of  music  into  vlauai  oolor  and  art 
form.  Mr.  lafamael  alao  has  a  syndicated  fea- 
ture known  as  ■The  Power  o(  Filth"  in  which 
be  uses  his  talents  as  an  artist  bo  portray 
the  faith  and  ideals  of  individual  people 
throughout  the  world. 

As  we  were  visiting,  Mr.  lahmael  asked  me 
the  question,  "What  does  'the  power  ot  faith' 
mean  to  you?"  Frankly  I  had  never  been 
asked  this  direct  question  before,  and  I  Im- 
mediately recjdled  a  statement  which  my 
father  made  many  yean  ago  which  had  a 
great  Influence  on  my  thinking.  My  father 
said.  "There  Is  more  religion  in  the  man  who 
puts  a  coat  about  a  child  oold  in  tbe  weather 
than  can  be  found  In  the  man  who  spends 
bis  Ume  reciting  beautiful  creeds."  My  ans- 
wer to  Mr.  Ishmael'B  question  was  that  tbe 
power  and  beauty  of  faith,  to  me.  lay  In  its 
artlculaUon,  not  In  the  poetry  of  words,  but 
in  the  greater  poetry  of  action, 
rmoif  n>EA  to  actioh 

Nathaniel  Hawtbome  College  Is.  itself, 
evidence  of  faltb — an  Ideal — a  vision — which 
has  been  translated  Into  an  operational 
reality.      Only   a   few    years    ago    Nathaniel 


Hawthorne  College  was  an  idea  In  the  mind 
of  a  leader.  It  then  onerged  on  a  broader 
plane  as  a  concept  In  tbe  mind  of  a  group 
of  leader* — doera— action  people.  And  now. 
through  this  leadership,  has  evolved  an  in- 
stitution which  was  conceived,  born  and 
nurtured  by  cltlien  acUonr  It  Is  this  spirit 
of  cltleen  motivation  and  dtlKen  action 
which  18  at  tbe  very  heart  of  tbe  AUlancr 
for  Progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  not  a  United 
States  program,  but  rather  It  is  an  alUBncr 
involving,  in  the  words  of  the  Charter  ol 
Punta  del  Este,  "tbe  full  energies  of  the 
peoples  and  govemmenta  of  the  Amerlcun 
Republics."  The  Alliance  Is  therefore  i* 
joint  effort  which  requires  the  positive  and 
constructive  action  not  only  of  governmenu 
but  also  of  the  private  sector. 

In  the  government- to-govemment  pro- 
grams, special  attention  la  being  directed 
toward  tbe  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  Latin  American  Institutions  through 
which  the  Latin  American  nations  can  re- 
solve their  own  problems.  Savings  and  loan 
systems  are  being  developed  to  attract  ihe 
domestic  capital  within  the  countries  them- 
selves to  programs  of  home  buUdlng. 

Agricultural  extension  systems  are  being 
expanded  to  provide  technical  help  to  the 
campeslnos  of  rural  Latin  America  and  in 
assist  in  the  development  of  programs  of 
supervised  credit.  Teacher  tfolnlng  Insti- 
tutions are  being  expanded  to  provide  teach- 
ers. Private  development  banks,  production 
and  marketing  cooperatives,  electrical  coop- 
eratives, productivity  centers,  management 
and  labor  training  Institutions — all  ore  a 
part  of  tbe  great  effort  to  build  l^tln  Amer- 
ica capabilities  to  resolve  their  own  major 
economic  and  social  development  problems 

inZD    BBCOfeCES    TBE    TASK 

The  building  of  infrastructure  and  institu- 
tions Is  a  cold.  hard,  and  unglamorous  buci- 
ness— and  It  doea  not  have  high  visibility  or 
immediate  effect.  A  need  has  existed  to  givr 
a  sense  of  movement  to  tbe  Alliance  at  the 
graasroots  level.  .  .  .  s^nd  a  need  has  exlated 
to  find  a  means  of  responding  to  local  seU- 
help  In  tbe  rural  villagea  and  tbe  b&rrladas 
or  slums  which  surround  the  cities.  This  h*« 
become  tbe  task  of  tbe  Partners  of  the 
Alliance. 

In  an  Andean  village  on  tbe  Rloumbo 
river,  the  men  had  to  band- walk  a  steel  cable 
stretched  high  over  a  river  to  get  to  the  land 
which  they  Ulled.  With  the  material  help  oi 
citizens  in  West  Texas,  steel  cable  was  sent 
to  Peru,  the  Peruvian  Partners  transported  it 
to  tbe  village  and  a  suspension  bridge  was 
constructed.  Today,  tbe  m^ea  no  longer 
swing  across  tbe  river  "como  monos"  <like 
monkeys)  as  one  villager  described  It,  but 
they  walk  across  a  bridge  with  safety  . 
and  dignity. 

In  another  Andean  village,  tbe  people 
wished  to  convert  a  narrow  trail  into  a  farm- 
to-market  road.  They  had  the  plan,  the  Ini- 
tiative, and  tbe  labor,  but  they  needed  tl07 
with  which  to  buy  picks,  wheelbarrows,  and 
shovels.  Through  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance, the  tools  were  provided  and  they 
built  their  road — 30  kilometers  of  road.  A 
newspaper  article  described  the  events  of  the 
day  on  which  tbe  road  wtu  dedicated.  As  a 
truck  loaded  with  potatoes  lumbered  up  the 
road,  church  bells  rang,  dogs  barked,  aftd  peo- 
ple cheered.  At  the  end  of  the  day  a  second 
ceremony  was  held  in  which  the  rather  badly 
worn  tools  were  given  to  anotlier  village  two 
miles  away  to  enable  them  to  build  a  oon- 
necUng  rood  to  Navan.  Ttiis  la  tbe  spirit  uf 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

SOMX  KXAMPLaS 

North  Carolina  Jaycaea  bave  helped  com- 
plete in  excess,  60  self-help  projects  in  the 
Cochabamba  area  of  Bolivia. 

High  school  students  of  Virginia,  Texas, 
Maryland,  Connecticut,  N«w  Jersey,  Wycmi- 
tng,  and  many  other  states  have  provided  the 
funds  for  the  materials  for  tbe  roofs,  doors. 
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and   windows   of   vUiage -constructed   adobe 
schools. 

Electric  cooperatives  in  Kentucky.  Texas, 
and  Wisconsin  tiave  provided  generators, 
transformers,  and  wire  for  electrical  service 
to  villages  and  rural  training  schools. 

More  than  gS  million  in  hosplUl  equip- 
ment, surgical  Instruments,  and  medical 
supplies  have  been  provided  through  Part- 
ners groups  In  California.  Connecticut,  Colo- 
rado, New  Jersey.  Indian.  Ohio,  Texas,  and 
other  states. 

Scholarships  have  been  provided  for  al- 
most 300  students. 

Cement  mixers  have  t>een  provided  to  en- 
able a  slum  Improvement  association  to 
construct  a  community  center  or  medical 
post. 

The  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs  have 
provided  "little  libraries"  of  books  In  Spanish 
for  rural  villages  and  slum  associations. 

Technical  assistance  has  been  provided  in 
the  fields  of  educaUonal  television,  public 
admmistratlon,  food  processing,  agricul- 
tural extension,  medicine,  seaport  operations. 
Investment  conferences  are  bringing  busi- 
nessmen of  the  Americas  together  to  put  to- 
gether specific  bufilnus  operations  which 
will  result  In  finonclai  return  but  wblch  will 
also  create  employment  and  contribute  to 
the  development  process. 

Today  the  citizens  of  SI  states  of  the 
United  SUtes  are  working  in  a  direct  alliance 
with  the  people  of  31  areas  in  16  Latin 
American  countries.  Six  days  ago,  Maine 
took  the  Initial  step  to  become  Involved  as 
the  32nd  partner  state  when  a  group  of 
leaders  called  together  by  Governor  Kenneth 
Curtis,  determined  to  organl»e  a  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  Planning  Committee.  A  pro- 
gram development  team  of  the  private  sector 
of  Maine  will  later  travel  to  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  In  Northeast  BrazU  to  meet 
with  a  counterpart  Partners  Committer  to 
develop  a  program  of  mutual  interest,  uid 
mutual  benefit. 

The  Partners  program,  a  program  which 
•tresses  a  sharing  of  tx>th  work  and  benefits, 
is  not  a  one-way  activity.  We  in  the  United 
State*  can  learn  ss  well  as  teach  and  we  can 
receive  as  weU  as  assist.  Within  a  few  days, 
two  teachers  of  Spanish  will  arrive  m  Arkan- 
sas to  help  in  the  language  program  of  the 
Little  Rock  school  system.  A  similar  pro- 
gram was  conducted  at  Miami  University  in 
Ohio  when  a  teacher  of  Portuguwe  intro- 
duced that  language  to  high  sciiool  teachers 
of  Spanish  In  Ohio.  For  the  pa^  year  and  a 
half,  a  major  art  collection  from  Venezuela 
has  toured  partner  areas  as  a  cultural  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States.  A  collocUon 
of  Inca  gold  and  Peruvian  photographic  art 
was  made  available  to  tbe  Texas  Partners. 
Scholarships  to  LaUn  American  universities 
have  been  made  available  to  United  States 
partner-area  students.  These  are  but  a  few 
Illustrations  of  LaUn  American  contributions 
to  the  U.S.  partner  areas. 

Within  73  hours,  I  shall  be  In  tbe  heart  of 
the  great  Amaaon  basin.  I  will  be  meeUng 
with  private  sector  leaders  from  throughout 
Brazil  who  have  formed  the  BrulUan  Fed- 
eration of  tbe  Partners  of  the  AlUance.  For 
Biz  days  these  leading  citizens  of  BrazU  will 
discuss  the  Alliance  and  the  ways  and  means 
through  which  they  can  help  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  AlUance.  It  la  significant  that 
the  Inltatlve  and  organlEational  work  for 
this  conference  on  the  Amazon  came  from 
the  BrasUian  Partners.  It  la  they  who  are 
exploring  new  horteons  of  dtleen  participa- 
tion. 

PASTICIPANTB,    MOT    MXEE    MZCTPU-NTB 

The  people  of  LsUn  America  are  thus  par- 
ticipants Ui  the  Alliance  for  Progress — not 
mere  reciptenta.  Tbe  Partners  of  the  AlU- 
ance Is  not  a  charity  program.  It  is  not  an 
"old  clothes"  program  nor  is  It  one  in  which 
tbe  people  of  a  state  patronizingly  "adopt" 
the  people  of  a  Latin  American  nation.  It  Is. 
however,  a  program  through  which  the  peo- 


ple of  the  Americas  can  be  brought  together 
in  a  pracUcal  working  ajliancc  as  partners  in 
the  greatest  undertaidng  In  the  tiistory  of 
the  hemisphere.  The  Alliance  must  suc- 
ceed— and  to  succeed,  the  Alliance  must 
have  the  constructive  participation  of  the 
private  sector.  The  extreme  importance  of 
the  AlUance  effort  is  recognized  not  merely 
by  those  of  tu  who  work  in  the  official  gov- 
ernment programs  but  alao  by  recognised 
leaders  in  tbe  fields  of  business,  law,  and 
education. 

In  tbe  second  century.  B.C..  General  Lucius 
A.  Paulus  of  Rome  said : 

"Coixunanders  should  be  cotinseled  chiefiy 
by  persons  of  known  talent,  by  those  .  .  . 
whose  knowledge  Is  derived  from  experience, 
by  those  who  are  present  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion .  .  .  who  see  the  advantages  that  occas- 
Blons  offer,  and  who.  like  people  embarked  in 
the  same  ship,  are  sharers  of  the  danger. 

"If.  therefore,  anyone  thinks  himself  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  respecting  the  war  wtiicb 
I  am  to  conduct — let  him  not  refuse  tbe  as- 
sistance to  the  SUle.  but  let  him  come  with 
me  unto  Macedonia. 

"He  shall  be  furnl&hed  with  a  ship,  a  tent. 
even  his  travelling  charges  wlU  be  defrayed, 
but  If  he  thinks  tills  Is  too  much  trouble,  and 
prefers  the  repose  of  a  city  life  to  the  toils 
of  war.  let  blm  not  on  land  assume  tbe  afllce 
of  a  pilot." 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  College  U  meeUng  tbe 
challenge  of  Lucius  Paulus.  Tour  officials 
have  been  at  the  scene  of  action  and  they 
know  the  vital  nature  of  our  hemispheric  ef- 
fort. On  January  12,  1966.  I  traveUed  with 
President  McLaughlin.  Chancellor  Shea,  and 
Treasurer  John  Berrlgan.  We  went  to  British 
Honduras  where  we  met  the  Premier,  the 
Cabinet,  the  business  leaders,  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  schools,  and,  of  course,  the  of- 
ficials of  our  own  United  Stotea  Consulate. 
That  trip  was  not  lor  your  ofnclals  nor  for 
me.  a  pleasure  trip:  11  was  a  visit  to  an  emerg- 
ing area  to  identify  possible  linos  of  private 
citizen  action  through  which  development 
assistance  might  be  given.  Tbe  plans  then 
developed  are  now  being  implemented 
through  arrangements  made  in  my  office. 

We  are  now  exploring  another  area  in  ttie 
hemisphere  as  a  possible  partner  area  with 
which  the  clUaens  tliroughout  New  Hamp- 
shire may  work.  President  McLaughlin  and 
Chancellor  Shea  are  assisting  In  developing 
tbe  organlzaUonal  plans.  Again.  I  say  tliat 
the  leadership  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Col- 
lege is  not  on  the  sidelines  but  at  the  scene 
of  action. 

Tboreau  once  said,  "The  jroutb  gets  to- 
gether materials  for  a  bridge  to  tbe  moon, 
and  at  length  tbe  middle-aged  man  decides 
to  make  a  woodshed  with  them." 

BEtOOE   TO   THE    HOOK 

As  we  work  to  achieve  the  goals  of  tbe 
Alliance  for  Progress,  we  use  the  Ciiarter  of 
Punta  del  Este  as  tbe  touchstone — the 
"bridge  to  the  moon."  We  may  adjust  the 
ways  and  means  through  which  we  seek  to 
achieve  tbe  goals,  but  we  try  to  bold  fast 
to  the  basic  goals. 

Whether  we  are  business  or  professional 
people,  administrators,  faculty  members, 
students,  or  government  ofBclals,  we  must 
guard  against  adjusting  our  personal  set  of 
values  or  our  program  goals  to  the  inade- 
qtiacles  of  the  wtwld.  We  must  not  let  rough 
experiences  grind  away  at  our  honesty  In 
dealing  with  our  fcUow  man  in  tbe  name  of 
"being  practical."  We  must  not  let  tbe 
values  of  the  crowd  dim  our  eyes  and  cloud 
our  Judgment  as  to  what  is  a  construcUve 
cause  to  wblch  we  can  dedicate  our  talenU 
and  our  energies. 

Vhe  plillosopber.  Johann  Wolfgang  von 
Ooetbe.  said,  "The  destiny  of  any  nation,  at 
any  given  time,  depends  on  the  opinions  of 
lis  young  men  under  five  and  twenty."  I 
agree  with  blm  but  I  would  odd  that  if  one 
cotiJd  grow  older  and  mature  with  education 
and  life  experience  and  stlU  retain  tbe  blgb 


Ideals  of  youth,  a  greater  destiny  could  be 
achieved. 

Tbe  challenge  which  I  offer  to  you  today 
Is  to  accept  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  a 
constructive  cause  and  translate  your  con- 
cern about  the  problems  of  the  hemisphere 
into  a  plan  of  action.  Through  tbe  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance,  every  organization  and 
every  individual  In  tbe  United  States  can 
participate  In  a  direct  alllanoe  with  the 
people  of  a  Latin  American  coimtry  and  by 
so  doing  help  build  a  bridge  of  working 
friendship  instead  of  a  woodshed  m  wlUcb 
to  store  lost  ideals  and  lost  opportunities. 


Cohoei:  1966  All  America  Ciky 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS   ' 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or  wrw  TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  March  23.  1967 

Mr.  BtJTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Cohoes,  tn  my  district,  has  been 
named  an  All  America  City  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League.  Cohoes  joins 
II  other  municipalities  throughout  the 
country  to  be  so  honored  by  the  league, 
which  sponsors  the  contest  In  corUunc- 
tlon  with  Look  magazine. 

I  join  Cohoes  in  being  especially  proud. 
since  it  was  the  only  municipality  in  New 
York  State  to  even  be  among  the  finalists 
this  year. 

I  commend  to  ttie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  two  recent  pulHicatlons  whidi 
have  appeared  honoring  the  city  of  Co- 
hoes. First,  an  editorial  In  the  Knicker- 
bocker News  of  March  16,  1967.  and  sec- 
ond, a  statement  appearing  in  the  April 
18  Issue  of  Look  magazine. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom    tbe    Albany    {N.T,>    Knickerbocker 
News,  Mar.  19.  IMT) 
Cohoes  Shows  How 

It  is  not  enough  tot  a  dty  groaning  under 
tbe  band  of  a  cruel,  decadent  and  greedy 
political  machine  to  "throw  tbe  rascals  out." 
It  Is.  rather,  merely  the  highly  appropriate 
and  necessary  first  step. 

Thot  first  step  accompllahed.  with  the  de- 
spicable yoke  of  the  machine  removed  from 
a  city,  there  remains  several  things  to  be 
done — and  to  be  done  wltb  dispatch. 

The  first  of  these  Is  for  the  new  leaders 
of  city  government  to  maintain  tbe  en- 
thusiasm of  tbe  cltiaenry  that  led  to  their 
overthrow  of  the  machine.  That  la.  the 
leaders  must  proceed  in  such  fashion  as  to 
encourage  citizen  participation  in  city  affairs. 

The  second  of  these  steps — tbe  spirit  al- 
ready having  been  renewed — la  to  renew  the 
substance  of  the  city.  Bad  enough  off  Is  a 
city  tliat  has  suffered  blows  from  a  changing 
economy.  For  worse  off  Is  a  city  wblch  baa 
been  further  handicapped  by  tbe  stultifying 
fist  of  pollUcal  daspotUm. 

With  the  first  of  these  steps  accompilshed 
and  the  second  well  begun,  what  can  one 
bave?  One  can  have  an  "All-American  City." 
One  has  a  dty  like  Cohoes.  which  threw  off 
its  political  maclilne.  which  engaged  citlisen 
parUclpatlon  in  the  task  of  renewing  Itself 
and  which,  for  its  efforts,  has  been  awarded 
an  "All-America  City"  citation  by  ths  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  in  cooperation  with 
Look  magazine. 

While  congratuUtlng  Cohoes— its  Cltlaens 
Party,  Its  new  breed  of  city  oinclal  and  eacb 
individual  clthsen  who  helj?ed  in  throwing 
off  the  old  and  creating  the  new — on  its  cita- 
tion, residents  of  other  oommtmitles  might 
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wtil  uiu,  .  i»rd  »<*  »t  What  1.  happening    Important  to  the  dCTelopment  of  our    «K-<Jetennln»tion  "?  ">  o^f"^  *'"5 
^  ipnTllppening  In  Uieir  own  munio-     S»jntiT  both  M  »  territory  »nd  then     history  oJ  foreign  ^<??^J^    "  7?f 

"  '^'^  It  WM  Just    49  years  »go— March  is.  1918— when  the 

National  Council,  surrounded  by  a  world 
at  war,  proclaimed  Byelorusfila  an  Inde- 
pendent repubUc.  For  -a  few  brief 
months  while  Russia  was  convulsed  with 
the  BolshevUt  revolution  Byelorussians 
remained  free  but  on  January  1. 1919.  the 


pklttlM. 

Troy  mlgBt  look  at  !«■  poUtteal  bumUInc 
U,»t  M  b«n<aeafp«I  l««  city  musa«<r  UiM 
he  quit  In  dlsniy. 

WatenUet  might  look  at  Its  dty  halt. 
where  there  hamt  been  a  new  thaoght  In  a 
generation,  at  Its  crumbling  aOeeta.  at  Its 
non-opersUng  •ewige  dUpoaal  plaat.  at  lt» 
drt&ry  uttle  bunlnees  dutrict.  It  might  anlff 
the  odor  of  Ita  decay. 


later  as  a  commonwealth. 
15  years  ago  that  Puerto  Rico  achieved 
her  unique  status  as  a  Commonwealth 
and  I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
played  a  part  In  that  achievement. 

With  a  sincere  deep  pride  I  remem- 
ber the  courtesy  of  our  late  beloved 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  who  permitted  me 
to  chair  the  proceedings  on  May  28,  1962, 


Soviet  Union  occupied  the  area  and  pro- 
claimed  the   Byelorussian    S.S.R.     Two 


March  23,  1967 
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Albany  might  look  beat  at  all  the  plana                           Puerto  Rico  her  autonomy     years  later  the  Indignity  of  partition  w  as 
,-..  .„..  ..^«.»  tKnM  niftiu  With  accom-     "'"*-"  B"*^  «^  "^*.'~  J  , ._     r«»^™»f™f^M*  tinnn  t.hp  RvploniRslan  oeo- 


h».  and  eompare  <ho«  P'»"  »<^  ««»:    „ai  at  "the  same  time  permitted  her  to 
?rg-"'n.w*'Ch  ^oJTnX  :^^    enjoy  the  position  of  an  associated  SUte 


Ubrary,  a  new  police  headquartera.  a  pro- 
gram for  renewing  rental  houalng.  a  new 
Arbor  Hill,  a  new  downtown — but  none  of 
tbeae  plana  baa  reached  reality.  Many  of 
them  are  not  eren  close  to  reality. 

Rcnsaelaer  might  look  again  at  Ita  achools 
and  wfjnder  how  much  longer  It  will  be  be- 
fore lu  children  are  educated  In  lafe  and 
decent  and  efficient  buildings. 

The  teaeon  Oohoee  baa  for  every  other 
municipality  In  the  area  la  obvious.  It  la 
aimply  thla:  A  diy  can  Ult  ItaeU  by  It^boot- 
atxaps.  If  Ita  dUzcns  will  It, 

Ooboea  deaervee  our  thanka  for  that  leason. 
Congratulatlona, 'aU  you  good  people  of  Oo- 
boea, 

IProm  Look  magazine.  Apr.  18, 1M7] 

COHOES.  N.T. 

TV  from  apatrlng  with  prosperity,  Oohoe 
nearly  took  the  count  at  the  bands  of  Ita 
crooked  govemroent.  Graft  was  Inlaid,  All 
methoda  of  faai  were  uaed  to  guard  the  polls 
from  aecrecy:  'John,  we  know  your  boy 
didn't    mean    to    register    Eepubllcan— that 


m  our  Federal  System.  I  still  have  the 
gavel,  autOKraphed  and  dated  by  the  late 
Speaker  Raybum,  which  was  used  to 
gavel  through  this  legislation. 

There  followed  that  act  of  Congress  a 
tremendous  program,  still  not  completed. 
of  Improving  the  welfare  and  livelihood 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  im- 
dertaking  was  staggerlfig — powerplants, 
homes,  roads,  schools,  communications 
and  transportation  systems,  manufac- 
turing plants,  a  host  of  thing-s— all  had 
to  be  built  and  staffed.  Skilled  workers 
had  to  be  trained  and  industry  attracted. 


perpetrated  upon  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple as  the  peace  treaty  of  March  1921 
divided  the  area  between  Poland  and 
Russia.  By  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
however,  the  Russians  had  reesUblished 
Soviet  control  over  nearly  the  entire  area 
and  the  myth  of  the  "semi-autonomous" 
state  of  Byelorussia  was  established. 

The  fact  that  Byelorussia  is  a  signa- 
tory to  the  v:s.  Charter,  and  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  does  nothing  to  substantiate 
the  Russian  claim  that  Byelorussia  is  an 
autonomuos  state.  The  people  of  Bye- 
lorussia are  today  under  the  control  of 
Moscow  with  no  more  right  to  self-de- 
termination than  any  of  the  other  peo- 


It  has  not  been  an  easy  task.    But  it  was    Pl^s  held  behtad  the  Iron  Curtata^ 


a  task  that  the  people  of  the  island 
turned  to  with  a  vigor  unmatched  In  the 
history  of  Latin  America. 

On  July  23  of  this  year  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  will  once  again  demonstrate, 
for  Latin  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
worid,  the  democratic  process  as  they 

._, ,_  .  Tote  on  a  nationwide  referendum.    The 

mold' affect  your  real  cataM  iaies."    Demo-    obiect  Of   this  referendum   is  to  show 


cratlc  boaa  WllUam  J  Dawaon  kept  a  laltb- 
ful  record  of  party  contrlbutlona — In  Japa- 
nese. The  Gohoes  Ciuzena'  party,  led  by 
amatetin — Including  a  doctor,  dentist,  col- 
lcg;e  peoleaaor.  grocer — tet  out  to  derail  the 
nachine.  Real  estate  aaaeaamenta  for  the 
offendera  suddenly  roae  aa  much  aa  »i00. 
One  reformer"!  effley.  oolftn-bom*.  floated 
down  a  canal.  But  even  carUng  aged  voters 
from  a  nuralng  home  couldn't  save  the  elec- 
tion from  the  people.  They  paraded  at  mid- 
night. The  mayor  declared  a  state  of  emer- 
gency, though  a  stAt«  trooper  found  Uttle 
more  than  men.  women,  children  laughing, 
shouting  and  crying  In  the  streets  at  one 
am.  The  boss-controlled  machine  was 
through.     When  It  went  out.  15  percent  of 


whether  the  people  wish  to  maintain 
their  commonwealth  status,  become  In- 
dependent of  the  Uiuted  States,  or  seek 
statehood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  particularly  close 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  because  of 
friendships  I  have  with  so  many  Puerto 
Rlcans  who  now  reside  In  my  congres- 
siofial  district.  I  can.  with  pride,  speak 
from  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  many 
contributions  they  are  making  to  my  dis- 
trict, our  city.  State,  and  Nation.  I  ex- 
tend to  all  who  pride  themselves  In  their 
Puerto  Rican  heritage  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  and  happiness  and 


warmth,  love  of  beauty  and  culture. 


Oohoea'  tamUls  were  earning  less  than  S3.000     ^^     thanks  of  all  of  US  for  their  gifts  of 

a  year.    Stiil.  Coboalera  financed  a  Dew  high  ... 

school  and  a  community  center.     BuslncBs 

fatteaa,  and  an  electronically  gadgeted  fire 

Btatian  baa  at  last  replaced  a  rotUng  relic 

that  had  been  called  a  "rat-and  Srelrap  '  by 

the  angry  chief. 


fwrto  Ricaa  Emaadpalioa  Day 


■    KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

0»  ItTW  Toax 
O)  THI  BOOSE  OP  nZPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  JtfsrcA  23,  ltf7 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Tort  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Wednesday  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  observed  the  amijversary  of 
their  Emancipation  Day — the  day  mark- 
ing the  freeing  of  the  slaves  by  the  Span- 
ish. It  is  well  and  fitting  that  we  Join 
with  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Puerto  Ricans  everywhere  In  cele- 
bnting  this  day. 
Puerto  Rico  and  her  people  bare  been 


Bydonsnu  UJepcadeDce  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  cointacncrT 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPRESENT ATI  v  aS 

ThvTMtUtt.  March  13,  13(7 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
always  been  an  Important  part  of  our 
American  credo  to  propose  that  all  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  their  system  of  government 
should  be.  Pew  thoughts  are  more  odi- 
ous to  the  American  mind  than  that  of 
being  subjected  to  alien  overtordshlp  Im- 
jjosed  against  the  will  and  aspirations 
of  the  people.  It  Is  with  this  In  mind 
that  we  pause  again  to  observe  the  an- 
niversary which  will  be  marked  on  Sat- 
urday of  Byelorussian  Independence,  an 
all-too-brief  Interlude  of  freedom  and 


As  thousands  of  American  citizens  who 
are  of  Byeloru.«ian  ancestry  know,  their 
families  and  friends  still  in  Byelorussia 
have  no  freedom  to  express  their  deeply 
felt  aspirations  for  self-determination 
and  Individual  Uberty.  Today  all  Amer- 
icans Join  with  our  fellow  citizens  of 
Byelorussian  ancestry  in  renewing  our 
own  devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  In  our  deeply  felt  hope  that  the  day 
Is  not  far  off  when  the  people  of  Byel- 
orussia as  well  as  people  everywhere,  can 
join  us  In  our  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  freedom. 


Oac  Cty't  Hmsuc  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  F«IoraTl.T*»i* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  23.  1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
my  home  city  of  Plttaburgh.  public 
power  and  private  wealth  have  been 
united  for  many  years  In  fighting  a  situ- 
tion  that  threatens  both  of  them — de- 
caying housing  in  an  aelng  industrial 
metropolifi. 

This  pulidic-prlvate  partnership  has 
wrought  miracles  in  the  downtown  area 
we  now  point  to  with  pride  aa  the  Golden 
Triangle.  It  has  cleared  the  smoke  from 
our  skies,  and  It  has  undertaken  hous- 
ing renewal  on  a  scale  Justly  called  the 
Pittsburgh  renaifisance. 

In  spite  of  these  achievements,  Pltts- 
t>urgh'5  housing  problem  is  sUU  of  crisis 
proportions.  The  titinlc  efforts  of  past 
years  were  no  more  than  a  beginning. 
Public  power  and  private  wealth  must 
rededicate  their  partnership  for  the  ul- 
timate solution  of  the  houalng  problem- 
The  gravity  of  the  task  the  partner- 
ship faces  was  pointed  out  in  detail  in  a 
recent  editorial  broadcast  by  Pitts- 
burgh's KDKA  radio  and  television.  In 
the  certain  knowledge  that  Pittsburgh's 
housing  crisis  is  by  no  means  unique,  I 


insert  the  KDKA  editorial  at  this  XKilnt 
In  the  Rscoao: 

Battu  ro«  n— iitann 
It  Is  no  «»fgi!T«tlon  to  isy  that  P!tt»- 
buxgb'a  tKniBing  problem  la  b«eeailng  a 
erUU.  Thousancto  of  bousea  are  being  torn 
down  or  dying  of  oM  age,  and  they  are  no« 
being  replaced.  It  l«  a  tragedy  in  the  making, 
and  the  city  muat  do  everything  It  can  to 
bead  It  off. 

The  boufilng  atatlstlcs.  aa  dlactxaacd  in  a 
KDKA-TV  documentary  last  week,  are  down- 
right frightening.  For  example,  nearly  8.000 
houses  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  are  falling 
apart  and  unfit  for  babiution.  02  per  cent 
of  all  the  bouB«B  are  60  years  old  or  older. 
which  meanj  they  wUl  decay  at  a  rapid  rate 
from  now  on  unleas  money  la  spent  to  main- 
tain them.  Of  the  40-thouM.nd  substandard 
housea  in  the  city.  22-thou«ttnd  ore  occupied 
by  fomlllM  with  an  income  of  M.OOO  a  yeiir 
or  less.  Obrlously.  these  housea  will  not 
be  properly  cared  for  by  tbe  tenanU.  and 
landlords  ar«  reluctant  to  spend  anything 
on  them.  Aa  the  old  houaea  deteriorate, 
others  ar*  being  torn  down  by  renewal  or 
highway  cooctructlon,  or  shut  down  by  en- 
forcement of  tha  houfing  oodea.  Through- 
out the  city,  houaea  ore  disappearing  faster 
than  they  are  being  replaced. 

City  Hall  has  a  variety  of  new  programs  to 
try  to  meet  the  problem.  Some  of  them  are 
off  the  ground,  and  others  are  not.  Ilia  dty 
wants  a  bousing  court  to  mediate  problems 
between  tenants  and  landlords,  but  wUl  need 
legislative  help  In  Harrlsburg  to  get  It.  The 
Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority  is  pl&nning 
to  make  new  housing  units  available  under  a 
leoae  arrangfonent.  But  it  bos  no  plans  for 
publicly- owned  housing  of  any  kind,  because 
It  cannot  finance  them  under  present  con- 
ditions. Actlon-Bcuslng.  Inc.  has  proposed 
the  large-scale  rehabilitation  of  old  bouses 
by  private  industry,  but  the  plan  is  still  Vn 
the  talk  stage.  The  city  bureau  of  building 
inspection  and  the  county  health  depart- 
ment are  Just  beginning  to  co-ordlnata  their 
efforts  in  bousing  ooda  onforoement. 

Clearly,  the  efforts  to  meet  the  houalng 
problOD  ara  Juat  in  tbe  early  stages,  and 
they  must  be  speeded  op.  Tb«  tools  needed 
to  do  the  Job  must  be  developed  quickly, 
and  put  to  work  on  a  maaalvt  scale.  City, 
county  and  atata  govenunent.  prlvata  in* 
dustry,  and  social  action  agenciea  muat  all 
work  together  tf  tbla  is  to  be  done.  Only 
when  It  is  being  done  can  we  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  every  family  in  Pittsburgh 
wlU  b*  auured  of  a  decent  place  to  Utc. 


Job  Corpi  Sbownf  Some  Goo4  Results 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WHJJAM  D.  FORD 

OP  wcHxaaw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  23.  1967 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  ex- 
tremely favorable  coverage  which  the 
Job  Corps  has  recently  been  receiving 
in  the  press  across  the  country.  The  fact 
that  Job  Corps  really  la  working — en- 
^Ilng  our  most  desperately  dlsadvan- 
taged  youth  to  bt.lp  themselves  out  of 
poverty  and  Into  good  joba  and  produc- 
tive Uvea — Is  very  definitely  getting 
across  to  responsible  journalists,  and 
they  In  turn  are  reporting  this  significant 
fact  to  the  American  people. 

A  column  by  J.  P.  Ter  Horst.  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Detroit 


News,  appearing  in  the  News  on  March 
9,  is  a  very  good  example  of  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  Ter  Horet  reviews  many  examples 
of  Job  Corps  success,  and  cites  the  cases 
of  three  young  people  whose  progress 
has  been  monitored  by  OEO.  Oneyounjt 
man  Is  working  as  a  machine  operator 
for  $2.35  an  hour,  and  another  as  a 
metal  finisher  for  $3.20  an  hour;  the 
third  of  the  trio,  a  young  woman,  is 
working  as  an  office  machine  operator 
for  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  three  young  people 
are  typical  of  the  many  thousands  who 
are  moving  from  the  Job  Corps  Into  new 
lives  as  responsible  and  productive  dU- 
sens.  As  Mr.  Ter  Horst  points  out.  even 
most  of  the  young  people  who  only  stay 
In  Job  Corps  for  short  periods  of  time  are 
better  off  than  they  were  before.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  want  to  carefully  consider 
Mr.  Ter  Horst's  obeervatlons,  and  with 
permission  I  insert  his  column  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord: 

Job  Coftps  SHOwrwa  Bom  Good  Rssuliv 

(By  J.  F.  Tec  Horst) 
Wabuxngtoh. — Congreosloual  critics  of  the 
antipoverty  program  wUl  have  to  Ignore 
the  Larry  Kings,  tbe  Gloria  Smiths  and  tha 
Joee  Oarcias  If  they  slash  Job  Corpa  funds 
thia  year. 

In  spite  of  adverse  surveys,  high  coaU  and 
many  complaints  against  tha  Job  Cox^ia.  bard 
evidence  suggesu  that  this  expertment  in 
youth  training  deserves  a  better  break  than 
It  has  gotun. 

Young  men  and  women  placed  In  Jobs 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Job  Corps  program 
three  years  ago  are  averaging  wages  of  91.4& 
to  91.93  hourly.  That  compares  with  an  av- 
eroge  TT-cant  hourly  wage  they  earned'  be- 
fore coming  In. 

More  than  one-tblrd  of  the  corpamen^ 
about  37  percent — have  been  sufficiently  mo- 
tivated to  go  out  and  find  their  own  Jobs 
without  waiting  for  the  Job  Corps  or  the  US. 
Employment  Service  to  find  work  for  them- 
Of  those  who  complete  their  Job  Corps 
training,  S3  percent  get  Jobs,  go  Into  military 
service  or  attend  school. 

Even  in  the  case  of  early  quitters — thoaa 
who  spend  90  days  or  less  in  a  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter—Sa  percent  get  Jobs.  eut«r  scbool  or  put 
on  a  uniform. 

Tbeac  statistics  ara  from  a  compilation  of 
Individual  records  made  since  tha  Job  Corpa 
began  a  detailed  reporting  and  toUow-up 
placement  system  last  September. 

Larry  King,  who  had  com^pleted  the  tenth 
grade  lu  Smyrna.  Oa..  e'htered  the  Job  Corpa 
camp  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich,  last  spring. 
Towz  months  later  he  was  sufficiently  trained 
to  become  a  machine  operator  for  the  Mc- 
Donald Warren  Co.  at  a  starting  wage  of 
a3.3S  an  hour.  The  company  terms  him 
"well-behaved,  exceUent,  poaltlvfr-attttude. 
hard  worker." 

mneteen- year-old  Gloria  Smith  was  a  car- 
hop m  Kenyon  City,  Colo.,  before  entering 
the  Job  Corps  center  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  (it- 
erated by  Burroughs  Corp.  She  took  II 
months  training  In  office  machine  operation 
and  now  works  for  the  FBI. 

Joee  Oorcla.  a  partly-employed  cannery 
hand  from  Hollister.  Calif.,  learned  electron- 
ics assembly  at  the  Camp  Parka  Job  Center, 
run  by  Litton  Industrtes  Inc.  Four  months 
later  his  skills  were  good  enough  to  land  a 
Job  as  metal  finisher  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
plant  m  Mllpetas.  Calif.,  at  WIO  an  hour. 

Loula  HarrlB  A  Aasoclates  Inc-.  recently  con- 
ducted a  survey  for  the  Job  Corps  that 
ahowwl  camp  bickering,  racial  troublea  and 
poor  training  to  be  major  reasons  for  tha 
high  rate  of  dropouts. 

By  tha  Corpa'  own  records  up  to  Uat  No- 
vember the  nximber  of  youths  who  quit  after 


suylng  less  than  90  days  totaled  34,000  out 
of  the  77.000  entering. 

But  even  there,  bright  sp6ti  showed  op. 
When  surveyed  by  Harris,  more  than  half  of 
the  dropouts  reported  they  were  wwtlng. 
Only  30  percent  said  they  ware  worse  off 
after  the  Job  Corps  experience  than  before. 


Awaj  Go  Meat  of  Powerful  Pofiticos 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSU 

or  XLXJMDIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  23,  29S7 
Mr.  OERWIN8KZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  ane 

of  tbe  most  astute  observers  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  field  of  international  finance 
Is  Dr.  Melcholr  Palyt  a  oolumnist  fea- 
tured In  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Hta  very 
faaclnadng  commentajy  on  the  eco- 
nomic complications  facing  some  of  our 
world  statesmen,  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  March  22,  1967.  Is 
especially  appropriate  and  I  place  It  in 
the  Rxcord  at  this  point: 

AwsT-T-T  Go  Ideas  or  Pow^arui,  Poumcos 
(By  Dr.  Melcholr  Palyl) 
Ths  most  powerful  politicians  of  tbe  waat- 
cm  world  Imen  like  Prime  Minister  Harold 
WUsoo.  General  Charles  da  OauUe.  and 
Pr^ddent  Lyndon  Johnson )  must  be  pro- 
foundly disenchanted  men.  Having  reached 
the  pinnacle,  their  overriding  amblUon  was 
to  remold  In  thtlr  own  images  the  societies 
over  which  they  preside — and  to  conUnue  In 
offloe. 

Nothing  la  mora  latlarylng  to  the  moun- 
tainous egos  of  such  suoceas-hungry  men 
Xhr^T^  the  prospect  at  a  prominenc  place  In 
tiiMifXj.  Now  they  are  at  the  peak  of  their 
power,  but  they  are  aocompUshing  ths  oppo- 
site of  what  they  have  set  out  to  do.  And 
the  power  threaten  to  aUp  from  their  hands. 
Take  the  prime  minister. 
The  lifelong  ambition  of  his  politicking 
and  Intriguing  fulfilled,  he  set  out  to  spread 
aodoUfim  and  Inflation,  to  trim  proflu  and 
to  raise  labor's  real  income. 

And  what  Is  he  dotngt  He's  retraining 
aoclaUsm;  he's  protecting  proflto:  he's  freez- 
ing wages;  and  oinoe  last  July  he's  presiding, 
in  effect,  over  the  liquidation  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's 34  year^"  and  10  mootba'  long  mnfttion. 
la  fact  be  la  deflating  the  pound  sterUng 
and  wUl  have  to  do  It  further,  contrary  to 
his  own  philosophy,  to  all  his  promise*,  and 
to  the  prospects  of  his  popularity. 

He  was  to  put  the  rudder  of  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  the  trade  unions  which  have 
elected  him;  Inatead.  he's  diedpUnlng  the 
tr*da  unloos  aa  they  have  not  been  dlaei- 
puned  since  the  worst  days  of  the  great 
depression. 

Foot  Oeneral  de  OauUe  U  In  a  qusudry. 
too. 

He's  running  a  eoclallst  country  In  wWcb 
aU  rested  Interests  are  xmlted  for  one  great 
objective:  Mora  Lnfiauon.  evermore,  la  order 
to  raise  wage*,  farm  Incomes,  and  proAti. 
But  be  bellavea  in  sound  money;  a  balanced 
budget  la  an.  axiom  of  bia  poUtical  pbUoa- 
ophy.  

HOeX  Aim-AMKRrCAlRSM 

In  order  to  win  the  support  of  the  In- 
flatloQlat  left,  be  embarked  on  a  foreign  pol- 
icy suitable  to  the  leftist  taste.  And  the  re- 
sult? His  opponents  want  more  of  the  yne 
fcfiti-American  and  pro-Russian  policy  abroad 
aiul  remain  violently  oppoeed  to  tha  domaatle 
stabUlaatlon.  He  certainly  must  feel  deeply 
frustrated:  kicking  the  Americans  and  court- 
ing the  Ruoslans  has  paid  negatlre  dtvldenda. 
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MOM  Of  th.  IBMllng  poUUcUm.  can  b.  more 
tz^mtta.  &ow.».r,  uu.n  our  Piwld.nt  mun 

"^Be    too.  »pp«»rs  to  conHder  hllMelt  "  » 

5^d  h^Si^to  popularity  Ui.  flah  to  ««■. 
H.  muat  maintain  the  ""^""^  °'  "".! 
£x>m  in  order  to  be  popular,  coat  «b»t  It 
^but  He  alao  wanui  to  be  the  gr"t  "d 
SS  .Ute«nan  who  maintain,  the  .labimy 
M  the  economy.  But  now.  one  alter  the 
tlhir ot  hi.  appeal,  (or  POP"'"-"^ ''™"" 
it,  boomerang,  and  he  1.  or  aoon  will  be 
"rc^Sn^onlidng  r»ippra«al  oJ  hi.  own 

■^H^l^  to  bring  »r'J  •«>  ,""i;'„":2?S 
p,«»  to  Viet  Mam,  ln«ead  he  la  ™broUed 
KVlong  war  from  which  he  cannot  retreat 
Sd  wSlh  he  can  noi  terminate.  HI.  a  - 
tempt,  to  gain  Bu.rtan  frlendahlp  and  to  put 
p,^ure  oiNorth  Viet  Nam  thru  M«c<3' "" 
bound  In  more  Ruiielan  weapon.  lor  Hortn 

Viet  Ham.  _ 

"Txaan  boom  to  TACt 
At  home  he  wanted  to  win  the  mlnorlUee 
br  raaolTlng  the  racial  tenalon  and  facea  a 
SattTUie  majority.  HI.  attempt  to  eUm- 
inate  poverty  by  flat  l.  """°»  °?^'  P^: 
erty.  The  war  coming  on  top  ol  bU  Oreat 
Society  la  too  expenUve  for  the  overloaded 
budget,  but  not  Inflationary  M""?" '°f£'' 
ingthe  needed  rtlmulu.  to  the  tired  boom. 
¥£,  boom  1.  Ured  Indeed,  and  there  He. 
13J*.  political  tragedy. 

proeEerlty  I.  hi.  number  one  problem,  but 
he  muM  not  let  the  dollar  Mrlou»ly  depre- 
cUte  So,  he  put  hlmaell  Into  the  hand,  ofa 
ooterte  04  Keyneslan  protoMor.  '•»o^'»^<^ 
to  «now  how  to  navigate  between  the  deTlu 
ot  inflation  and  the  deep  blue  .ea  of  recea- 
rton.  All  they  do  U  .witch  the  money  ma- 
ejune  on  and  oB.  In  order  to  compenMte  for 
ablfU  In  the  economic  wind. 

But  what  U  theM  manipulator,  take  falje 
reading,  of  the  wind?  Or  U  the  world',  gold 
hoarder,  overwhelm  them? 


New  HaapgUr*  Lage*  Cmc,  haatlrial 
Leader 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  wiw  m^taninmi       

jn  THB  HOUSE  OP  BIPBSSENTATIVES 

nuTtday,  March  23,  19S7 

Mr   CLEVELAND.    Mr.  Speaker.  e»r- 

Uer  this  month.  New  Hampshire   and 

the  dty  ot  Nashua  lost  one  of  its  truly 

great  leaders  with  the  death  of  Walter  L. 

The  iMual  labels  could  have  been  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Barker— Industrialist,  dvlc 
leader,  educaUonal  leader,  and  so  on. 
But  to  the  people  of  both  his  dty  and 
his  Stale.  Walter  Barker  was  much  more 
than  a  label. 

He  was  a  vibrant,  moving  force,  both 
as  one  ot  the  Industrial  giants  of  New 
Hampshire's  rapidly  progressing  south- 
em  tier  and  as  a  willing  worker  for  good 
causes  In  charitable,  educaUonal,  and 
welfare  fields  In  a  time  when  so  many 
Industries  are  torn  by  labor  strife,  he  was 
a  model  employer,  respected  by  those  who 
worked  with  him  and  (or  him. 

A  list  ot  his  many  committee  chair- 
manships and  board  memberships  would 
be  lengthy.  Rather,  may  I  cite  for  the  at- 
tenUon  of  my  colleagues,  an  editorial 
which  better  expresses  the  sense  of  loss 


felt  by  Mr.  Barker's  dty  and  State,  from 
the  Nashua  Telegraph,  which  follows: 
Wai.Tn  V.  Baaam 
Walter  L.  Barker.  mdustrlalUt  and  civic 
lewler.  who  died  here  Sunday  perKjnlfled  a 
iS^  ,tory  that  evolved  In  truly  cl«»lca^ 
iZS^  .  .  .through  hard  work.  hoo«ty  and 
concern  tor  hi.  community  and  fellow  man. 
U  waa  a  wcceM   atory   that   young   men 
and  young  women.  )u.t  rtartlng  out  to  pur- 
ault  of  goal,  they  have  aet  for  themKlve.  In 
Ufe.  oould  well  emulate. 

HI.  atory  wa.  In  the  American  tradition 
ot  aelf-made  men  who  became  glanu  In 
their  tune.  _  , 

Mr  Barker  came  of  a  respected  family  of 
modMt  clicumatance.  and  entered  the  bujl- 
neaa  life  of  hi.  native  dty  a  few  daya  after 
hi.  graduation  from  high  Khool.  If  ">• 
twenty  year,  that  he  worked  at  thelndun 
Head  National  Bank  he  roae  to  the  poaltlon 
of  carfiler  through  diugence  and  hard  work. 
Be  leagued  \n  1031  to  take  ov«  a  bualne- 
on  the  downgrade  and  became  chief  eiecuUve 
omcer  and  owner  of  what  la  the  Improved 
Paper  Machinery  Company.  Today.  tnaJik. 
to  hi.  eUort.  It  U  one  of  the  largert  Mnploj- 
era  In  the  dty. 

Mr  Barker  asked  of  no  employe  more  than 
be  would  do  hlnaelf.  He  wa.  f.r-»>elng, 
conetanUy  modemlUng  building.  "">  J"" 
chlnery  to  keep  hi.  company  competlUve. 
From  a  handful  ot  employe,  and  a  amall 
Plant  the  Improved  Machinery,  under  hi. 
direction,  ha.  conunued  to  eipand  to  a 
point  where  lu  propertle.  cover  •Pr»»''f8 
acrea  In  the  «>utheaat  end  ot  the  city.  Ita 
employea  number  In  the  hundred.. 

nThad  great  conOdenoe  In  youth  and 
hired  youn*  men  and  women  who  grewwlUi 
the  organlMtlon  and  became  today',  le.de™ 
in  the  dty.  He  waa  proud  of  them  and 
they  reapocted  and  admired  him. 

Bun  .The  waa.  handling  the  aBalra  of 
hi.  growing  company  and  allied  1™  « 
felt  a  .trong  reapondbUlty  to  hi.  dty  and 
to  hla  Mate  and  accepted  aeveral  Important 
soat.  on  a  local  and  «ale  level.  He  wm  a 
Smber  and  clerk  of  the  Nartiua  Board  of 
EducaUon  for  nine  year,  and  wa.  a  member 
and  chairman  ot  the  Naahua  Police  Conunli- 
alon  tor  MVeral  year..  He  .erved  m  a  truatee 
of  the  Unlverelty  ot  Hew  Hampehlre.  and 
»1M  waa  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  the  Ume  of  hi.  deatn. 

Among  other  actlvlUea.  he  wa.  vice  presi- 
dent and  trustee  of  the  Charle.  H  Nutt 
Surgical  Hoepltal,  operated  to  conjunction 
with  Noahua  Memorial  Hoepltal:  a  long-time 
member  and  paat  prealdent  of  t^^Na^"; 
Country  Club;  and  aMoclated  with  aucU 
organlaatlon.  a.  the  New  Hampahlre  A.- 
aoclauon  for  the  BUnd  and  tlie  New  Hamp- 
shire Tuberculoal.  A»oclatloo. 

He  waa  a  leader  to  the  MaMhlc  order  and 
held  Ita  teachtog.  doae  to  hu  heart.  One 
of  the  tew  men  who  have  been  elected  in 
recent  year,  to  the  honorary  33rd  degree  to 
Boottlah  Rite  MMonry.  he  wa.  aliso  promi- 
nently Identlfled  with  York  RIU  bodies  and 
BektaiOi  Temple  ot  tiie  Shrtoe. 

HU  Intereata  were  alway.  numerou.  and 
varied  but  Into  all  o!  them  he  brought  the 
knowledge  and  aklUa  which  lie  had  accumu- 
lated over  the  year..  Hla  advice  and  per- 
Kmal  effort  wa.  Kmght  In  many  project, 
which  have  benefited  hU  dty  and  hi.  .Wte 
In  the  peat  40  yeara. 

He  waa  a  devoted  huaband  and  father, 
active  in  the  Church  of  the  Oood  Shepherd 
(KplKJopal)  of  thU  dty.  and  alM  at  St. 
Andrew'.  By-the-Sea  In  Bye.  near  hi.  .um- 
mer  home  on  the  coaat. 

HU  frlend.hlpa  were  legion.  He  aa- 
.odated  with  naUonal  and  state  flgurea  and 
oromlnent  IndustrlalUU.  the  men  at  the 
pUnt  ...  to  tact  he  mlied  with  and  en- 
joyed the  company  ot  people  from  all  walk, 
of  life.  A  friendly  man.  none  waa  better 
known  or  Kimlrwl  by  Maahuan.  than  Walter 
Barker. 


ThU  becauM  people  here  felt  that  be  wu 
one  of  them.  Tbey  "•?«"*,  «"  •"""" 
that  he  had  made  of  hU  Ufe,  knowing  that 
It  had  not  oome  Muy,  and  that  he  deaerved 
every  honor  that  had  oome  to  him  In  a  ure- 
tune  of  service.  ^^^  .  ,k 

There  oould  be  no  greater  tribute  .  .  .  the 
nenulne  acknowledgement  ct  hla  feUow 
duaena  for  a  Job  well  done,  for  a  Ufe  weU 

"'^grateful  d^  haa  aipreMed  lu  oondol- 
encea  to  hU  wife  and  obUdm:  Ita  dtUtena 
mourn  the  lois  of  a  good  man. 


Can't  Have  Order  by  lllefal  Mcaat 

EJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or  KSw  Toajc 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPHESENTATIVES 

rhurtdav.  March  23.  19*7 
Mr  BUTTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  1  Include 
with  my  remarks  In  the  AppendU  of  the 
RkCORD  an  article  from  the  noted  colum- 
nist, Sidney  Harris.  .     ^    ,^. 
Mr.  Harris  clearly  points  out  why  the 
House  membership  would  have  been  far 
more  effective  had  It  chosen  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  Chairman  Cellir  s 
select  committee.  In  the  unprecedented 
acUon  took  In  barring  Mr.  Adam  Clayton 
PoweU  from  his  seat  In  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 

Cah't  Havx  Oam  ar  UUKUI.  Mcak. 
(By  Sidney  J.  HarrU) 
The  oeople  who  clamor  moat  loudly  lor 
"law  and  order"  i«m  to  think  that  the  two 
word,  are  toterchangeable  and  Identical— 
but  they  are  not.  any  more  than  "aasault  and 
battery  "  or  "flotaam  and  Jetaam  " 

Actually,  moat  of  these  people  are  more 
interested  In  "order"  than  »"  "'•",-f';^ 
they  seem  wllUng  to  aacrlflce  the  latter  to 
get  the  former.  The  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
caae  U  a  perfect  example.  _.„.,.  ._h 

1  happen  to  think  the  man  U  a  villain,  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  congreaalonal  aeat  he  pur- 
norta  to  wrve.  But  un«aung  him  without 
iroper  legal  and  consUtuUonal  grounds 
would  be  a  greater  evU  than  any  be  ha.  per- 
petrated.    Yet   thU   U   eiacUy   what    most 

''~Ortrr°''"mlght  be  aerved  by  boundng 
Powdl.  but  "UW  would  not.  ,T^«^V'!^m 
clear  on  thU  point:  The  voter,  of  hte  dUtrlcl 
elected  him.  and  only  the  voter,  of  hu  dis- 
trict can  recall  him.  a.  long  aa  he  ha.  the 
proper  legal  qualification,  lor  the  olBce 

Everyone  m  the  Oongreae  know.  thU.  Yet 
the  public  clamor  ha.  been  ao  great  ano 
pereutent  that  the  Congreea  ha.  voted  for  his 
f«noval.  on  ertremely  ahaky.  If  not  downright 
Illegal  grounds.  The  Uw  may  be  twisted,  or 
Ignored,  to  rewtore  order. 

And  thU  U  what  people  want,  deaplte  the  r 
protestauon.  to  the  contrary.  The;  are  will- 
ing to  let  poUcemen  break  the  law— and  they 
break  It  every  day-to  put  ""c""  crtm«  ■•"> 
dUorder.  They  are  willing  to  let  district  «l- 
torneys  break  the  law-«nd  they  brejtk  It 
every  day— to  convict  punatlve  violator,  or 

"'Iun''l«'"and  "order"  are  not  Idenu^ 
phra«.-although  It  u  the  taak  of  J"".- 
prudence  to  keep  them  "-»;«» Jf«".'^''„  " 
we  are  more  concerned  with  order  than  we 
are  with  Uw,  we  will  end  up  wlOi  a  police 
nate  aa  many  other  countrlea  have  done, 
only' U  we  keep  ttoem  firmly  In  auidom  «n 
we  malntam  a  democratic  Kxlety  for  long. 

We  can  have  lOO-per-cent  order— If  we 
want  that  aa  our  ultimate  objeotlve^  I 
Z^a  rather  pay  the  prtc.  of  a  llttl.  dis- 


order, and  not  give  up  Ihm  reatralnu  and 
safeguartl.  ot  the  Uw,  even  though  thU 
make.  It  harder  to  hunt,  to  h<dd.  and  to 
punlah  wrongdoer..  Mo  one  ever  pranUed 
that  a  poUcenjan'a  lot  would  be  an  easy  one. 
In  the  end.  genuine  cIvU  order  can  rest 
only  on  the  law,  on  .a  high  regard  and  re- 
ipect  tor  the  Uw  by  the  average  citizen.  If 
the  law  U  bent  and  knotted  a.  a  weapon 
agalnat  people  we  dUapprove  of — like  the 
poweU  Uk— then  we  are  simply  playing  the 
game  ot  lUegaUty  agalnn  crlmlnaJa.  and  we 
wto  not  because  we  are  right,  but  only  be- 
catue  we  are  stronger.  Order  Unpoeed  thU 
way  JuM  breed,  contempt  for  law. 


Rielurd  Neoira,  PUlMopkci^AKUtcct 

B3CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  cumaxu 
IN  THE  HODSR  OF  KEPREBBNTA-nVES 

Thuradav,  March  23.  19S7 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  de- 
sire to  honor  Richard  Neutra  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  celebration  of  his  15th 
birthday,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
fitting  and  perceptive  tribute  to  his 
genius  and  his  contributions  to  mankind 
than  the  article  written  1  year  ago  by 
Jill  Chlsbolm  of  the  Rand  Dally  Mall. 
Johannesburg.  South  Africa: 

He  U  74,  with  an  unruly  .hock  ot  white 
hair  and  curloualy  oontraattog  eyebrows, 
black  and  buahy. 

He  makea  narUIng  sUtementa  lUte:  "The 
Job  of  the  architect  U  to  keep  the  divorce 
rate  down."  Or:  "TTie  architect  U  a  physio- 
therapist, he  U  treating  you  34  hour,  a  day. 
S6S  days  a  year."  Or  agato:  "If  I  am  to 
design  a  cage  for  a  polar  t>ear.  flrst  I  must 
learn  to  kncxw  the  polar  bear  and  then  come 
to  love  the  polar  bear." 

His  mUslon  m  life  u  to  ttve  manktod  from 
a  cruel,  llngertog  death  to  ugly  buUdlng.  and 
traffic  Jama. 

Poealbly.  by  the  turn  of  the  oentury  to  tbl. 
faat-ccmtracttog  world.  hU  maxim  that 
"space  U  not  to  be  meamired  with  a  yard- 
rtlck"  will  be  to  architecture  what  Preud'a 
sex  theorlea  were  to  psychology  and  Eln- 
steto*.  relativity  to  sdence.  Both  men  were 
hU  friends  and  both  have  Influenced  hU 
work. 

Hla  name  U  Richard  Joseph  Neutra  and  he 
U  acknowledged  aa  one  of  the  wtjrld-B  great- 
eat  archltecta  and  town  planner.. 

The  article  began  with  the  Introduc- 
tory statement  above  and  then  went  on 
to  quote  Uberally  from  the  phllosopher- 
arx^tect's  own  words : 

We  are  plagued  by  fliedallxatlon  today — 
by  people  who  know  only  their  own  anall. 
special  blU.  be  asserts. 

The  planner  of  the  human  setting— which 
U  what  an  architect  or  town  planner  1. — 
.houJd  not  be  >  .peclalut.  but  a  coordinator, 
a  harmonist. 

Not  even  the  worrt  architect  ha.  dealgned 
a  houM  which  kllU  thoae  who  move  toto  It, 
immediately.  But  becattae  deetructlon  U 
slower.  It  U  not  neceeaartly  more  agreeable. 

Cumulative  effects  are  the  leajrt  suspect  be- 
cause they  are  the  leaat  noticeable — but  they 
are  no  leas  dangerous. 

Quoting  again  from  Miss  Chlsholm: 
On  the  other  hand,  an  architect  or  town 
planner  e«n  act  a.  a  phyatotherapUt  to  mod- 
em man.  aubject  m  he  U  to  ao  many  aoratna 

To  do  ao.  saya  Mr.  Neutra.  he  muat  draw 
oo  tta«  advanoM  mad*  tn  tbm  lit.  Mlenoca — 


right  down  to  knowing  "how  a  p«»on  goes  to 
plecea.  while  looking  for  a  paj-ktng  place  or 
being  forced  to  make  a  left-hand  t«m  to- 
atead  of  a  right-hand  turn." 

Space  U  Mr.  Neulra's  other  great  "oatiae.* 
In  hla  vlewa  on  apace  be  la  aa  much  a  pioneer 
today  aa  be  wa.  40  years  ago  when  ha  pleaded 
tor  "modem"  ardUtacture  to  the  Onltad 
State,  and  brought  freeway,  to  town  plan- 
ntog,  hellporu  to  roof  tops,  and  trafllc. 
pedestrian  "Mgregatlon""  to  shopping  centers. 
Mr.  Neutra's  basse  preililse  U  that  even  the 
largest,  leoet  populous  of  land,  will  one  day 
face  a  ^moe  problem  sa  the  world  community 
grows  and  grtjwa. 

However.  "Man  can  lead  a  richer  life  In  a 
smaller  area  than  he  think,  neceeaary."  he 
aays.  "Space  U  not  to  be  meaatned  by  a 
yardstick  or  figured  In  Miuve  f .«.  but  by  the 
rlchneaa  of  what  one  eiperlencea  In  that 
apace." 

Richard  Neutras  theories  of  planning 
and  architecture  are  particularly  rele- 
vant in  our  own  Los  Angeles  community 
where  the  challenge  of  providing  a  good 
human  setting  In  limited  sj^ace  has  fre- 
quently not  been  met. 

His  own  designs,  however.  h»ve  been 
most  faithful  to  his  theories  ind  have 
been  recognized  for  their  austere,  func- 
tional lines  and  briUiant  use  of  space. 
In  his  attempt  to  make  the  ^lece  he 
must  work  with  "'psychologlcaUy  viable"; 
he  has  also  utilized  mirrors,  water  sun 
refraction,  trees  and  shrubbery  as  his 
tools  to  lit  his  designs  to  the  "human 
pattern." 

Los  Angeles  contains  many  of  the  roost 
famous  Neutra  "landmarks"  as  he  has 
made  his  home  in  our  community  since 
1922.  These  Include  his  first  major 
work,  the  Phillip  Lovell  Health  House, 
built  in  1927;  the  pioneering  Neutra  Re- 
search Bouse  built  in  1932  on  a  plot  of 
land  only  80  by  70  feet;  the' Mariner's 
Medical  Arts  Building,  which  is  designed 
to  enhance  tranquillity  and  privacy  tn  the 
doctor-patient  relationship;  the  Richard 
J  Neutra  Elementary  School,  which  em- 
phasizes the  holding  of  outdoor  classes 
and.  by  doing  away  aith  partitions,  the 
movement  of  students  between  classes: 
the  auditorium  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
High  School;  and  the  new  hall  ol  rec- 
ords in  the  dvlc  center.  Presently  under 
construction  is  a  13-story  tower  addition 
to  the  Garden  Drove  Church  and  t.ie 
Department  of  Justice  complex. 

I  am  confident  that  many  Ixa  Ange- 
lenians  join  with  me.  on  the  occasion  of 
his  75th  birthday,  in  commending  Rich- 
ard Neutra  on  the  consistency  and  qual- 
ity of  his  designs  over  the  years  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  as  timely  and  as  ap- 
propriate today  as  when  he  flrst  con- 
ceived them.  We  might  only  regret  that 
our  sprawling  city  could  not  have  more 
closely  followed  the  patterns  and  theo- 
ries of  Richard  Neutra.  Summed  up  to 
his  own  words 
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Waihnctea  News  Praises  Preridert  Jelu- 
sob'i  Eforts  To  Fai  Peace  im  VieC- 


If  aU  of  l/oa  Angeles  bod  been  built  with 
the  same  space  economy,  then  LA  would  be 
a  third  aa  large  to  area,  a  fraction  of  lu  pres- 
ently paved  area— ot  Ita  power  utility  itoea 
and  of  Ite  telephone  poles.  There  would  be 
only  a  traction  of  crus-crosalng  of  commut- 
ing lane,  and  elhausOng  gsM..  and  thesky 
would  be  as  blue  a.  when  I  arrived  46  yeara 
ago 


We  wish  Richard  Neutra  many  moi« 
productive  years  and  thank  him  for  the 
significant  effect  he  has  had  on  the  plan- 
ning and  environment  of  our  community. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WiLUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  rwtlWTl,vaina 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEMTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  23,  /9«7 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.   Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  received  much  crttl- 
cian  for  his  failure  to  make  adequate  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 

war  in  Vietnam.  

The  recent  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  President  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  released 
by  Ho  shows  who  Is  blocking  peace. 

At  this  point  In  the  Ricord.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  March  22  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  commending  the  ef- 
fdrts  of  the  President  to  achieve  an  hon- 
orable peace: 

Arr^  GoAM 
Its  odd  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  picked  the  end 
of  the  Guam  conference  to  reveal  hU  ex- 
change of  letters  loat  month  with  rieel- 
dent  Johnson.  Maybe  he  waa  trying  to  .teal 
the  spotlight  from  the  Guam  meeting. 
Whatever  hU  motive,  be  came  out  looktog  a 
poor  second  beet. 

As  the  State  Department  ctjnflrmed.  Pres- 
ident Johnwn  wrote  Bo  on  the  eve  of  the 
Lunar  New  Tear  trace.  In  calm,  oondllatory 
language  he  offered  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  a  freeae  on  American 
troop  strength  to  the  South.  If  North  Viet- 
nam would  reciprocate  by  ending  Ita  Infiltra- 
tion Into  the  South.  Then,  he  said,  aerlous 
pence  talks  could  begin,  to  private. 

Hos  reply  wae  a  lUt  rejection,  a  renewed 
liwUtence  the  United  states  ceaae  "deftoltely 
and  unconditionally"  the  air  strikes  as  a  con- 
dition lor  talks.  He  wound  up  rabidly  ac- 
cusing the  US.  of  '"war  crimee"  by  bombing 
"churches,  pagodaa.  hospltaU.  Khool."-  and 
other  non-mllltary  targets. 

ThU  exchange  of  letter,  confirm,  before 
the  whole  world  that  President  JohnKin  la 
earneet  about  making  peace  In  Vietnam,  and 
Prealdent  Ho  u  not. 

With  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  wo  rtubbom — eltbar  out 
ot  fooUah  confidence  or  mistaken  Judg- 
ment— what  do  we  do  next? 

We  should  continue  to  ucreaae  our  mlU- 
tary  preaaure  on  the  communUU.  by  air 
nrlke.  and  naval  bombardment  o*  North 
Vietnam,  heavier  Interdiction  of  the  Infiltra- 
tion routea  vU  laoe.  Knashtog  attacka  on. 
their  main  baae  area,  and  tocreaaed  bound- 
ing ot  small  guerilla  units  to  the  South. 
The  objectives  should  not  be  punishment  of 
the  enemy  aa  auch.  but  rather  the  attrition 
ot  this  strength  and  the  erodon  of  his  will. 
Even  so  we  ought  to  bear  to  mind  these 
two  basic  facta,  both  stressed  by  the  Pred- 
dent  at  Guam: 

Even  If  we  Increase  the  military  preMUre. 
the  vrar  U  "not  amenable  to  spectacular  pro- 
grama  or  eaay  aolutlon.  "  It  will  .Oil  be  a 
"dlfllcult.  Mrtoue,  long,  drawnout  problem. 

In  the  months  ImmedlaMly  ahead,  our 
Vletnomese  alllea  will  be  called  upon  to  take 
extremely  Important  stepe  on  the  non-mm- 
tary  side  of  the  war.  The  Piaaldent  told  th9, 
VletnameM  leaders  their  "great  tsak"  U  now 
to  conduct  a  national  election  for  a  new  gov- 
ernment next  fall. 

What  South  Vietnam  needs  If  the  war  U  to 
be  "won"  and  stay  won  U  a  new  pollUcal 
order  with  a  representative  government  that 
aMurea  the  people  of  reaaonable  dvll  and 
aeonomle  rights  and  sodal  Joatloa  Only  by 
ao  doing  can  Saigon  wUi  the  support  ct  the 
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•{wttwtlc  populace — and  convince  the  Vie* 
CoDc  and  their  sympaUUBen  tbeir  cauu  U  ft 


CoD«  and  their 
loetoa*. 
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Amhent  StadeaU  oa  Powell  mA  Wu  oi 
PoTcrt; 


VwttA  Stalci  Faablei  {■  Cktin  Dmt  to 
StaUa'i  Dtafkter 


EXTENSION  OK  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiMOis 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23,  1967 
iir.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
though  the  case  of  Svetlana  SUllna  la 
still  slowly  developing  and  piecemeal  in- 
formation la  trlckUng  out  many  ques- 
tion* meet  the  eye  and  there  are  prac- 
tical commentaries  that  should  be  made. 
Columnist  Ehimltru  Danielopol,  a  very 
knowledgeable  expert  on  Eastern  Europe, 
made  such  a  commentary  in  the  San 
Diego  Union  on  March  18.  1967: 

UiriTXO  STATTa  FtJMmi.ES   IN   Cu>atHO  DOOK  TO 

9tju,im'b  Dauohtek 
(By  Dumltru  Dantelopol) 
Hae  the  Ught  gone  out  in  the  Statue  of 
Uberty? 

That's  the  Orat  question  that  crossed  my 
mind  when  I  heard  that  the  AdmlDistratlon 
had  refused  asylum  to  Svetlana  Stalina, 

I  was  attending  a  charity  nilalr  sponsored 
by  Bomanlan-bom  Americans  when  I  heard 
of  the  defection  of  Stalin's  daughter.  The 
group  was  collecting  funds  to  buUd  a  church. 
It  will  be  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Crces  and  will  be  erected  in  Washington 
as  a  tbankBglvlng  to  this  great  country  for 
having  granted  asylum  to  so  m^ny  Homanl- 
aaa,  for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  re- 
btilid  their  lives  in  freedom. 

The  affair,   however,   was  marred   by  the 
'    thought  that  another  refugee  from  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  was  denied  the  privilege 
we  bad  received. 

Bretlaua  St&lina  was  not  refused  asylum 
in  Amu-tca  for  anything  she  had  done.  She 
was  denied  entry  because  It  would  have  em- 
barramed  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Unkm  which  sbe  was  fleeing. 

The  official  explanation,  cleared  by  the 
PreaUtent,  was  that  the  United  .States  doesn't 
want  to  "exacerbate  relaUona  with  the  So* 
rlet  tTnlon." 

No  one  can  accuse  me  of  loving  commu- 
nlam  or  Communists. 

If  I  have  cause  to  hate  any  one  man  for 
wbftt  has  happened  to  my  native  Romania, 
to  my  family  and  to  me  personally  It  was 
Joseph  Stalin,  Svetlana's  father. 

He  spilled  more  Romanian  blood  than  any 
tyrant  in  history. 

In  a  country  that  was  Christian  since  tbe 
sooood  century,  be  left  a  legacy  of  fear  and 
oppreeslon. 

But  when  my  President  refused  Svetlana 
asylum  In  my  country,  I  felt  cheated, 
ashamed.  Somehow  It  made  me  feel  a  lesser 
human  being. 

America  has  been  a  haven  to  all.  over  the 
last  two  centuries — not  Just  those  that  could 
be  accepted  ocmvenlently. 

There  Is  no  excuse  good  enough  to  stop 
the  entry  of  Svetlana  Stallna  into  the  tTnlted 
States.     Borne  uiy  she  should  wait  her  turn 
as  any  ordinary  immigrant,  but  sbe  U  not  an 
ordinary  Immigrant,  nor  an  ordinary  refugee. 
Here  Is  a  woman  whose  case  transcends 
political  expediency  or  cold  war  tactics. 
She  could  be  a  symbol. 
Deep  m  the  root  of  American  tradition  la 
the  great  compassion  this  country  has  shown 
throughout  the  generations. 

Tbe  liMcription  on  the  Statue  df  Liberty 
•aya: 


"Olve  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
died  mswTTt  yearning  to  breathe  free;  tbe 
WT«tched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

"Send  these,  the  bomelces  tempeat-tost 
to  me, 

"I  lift  my  lamp  bealde  the  golden  door." 

There  la  no  PS.  saying:  "As  long  as  we 
don't  offend  their  oppressors." 

If  such  criteria  had  been  applied  in  the 
past,  many  people  would  never  have  reached 
tbeae  shores,  many  good  Americans  would 
never  have  been  bom.  and  this  country 
might  not  have  become  tbe  great  nation  It 
Is  today. 

There  Is  nothing  anyone  can  do  to  mask 
tbe  impact  upon  the  whole  world  of  Svet- 
lana's defection. 

By  tbe  Mme  token,  there  Is  nothing  that 
win  wash  away  the  shame  I  feel  at  seeing 
her  refused  entry  into  the  United  SUtes. 


A  Utter  Frm  Victaam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MKW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RIPRESENTATIVBS 

ThUTiday,  March   23.  1967 
Mr.  MTJLTKR.     »4r.  8i>e«ker.  a  copy 

of  a  letter   written   by    a    19-year-old 

marine  serving  In  Vietnam  has  recently 

been  brought  to  my  attention. 
I  would  like  to  share  thl«  boys  letter 

with  our  colleagues,  since  I  think 


he 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cauroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2J.  1967 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
an  ad  hoc  group  of  students  at  Amherst 
College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  expressing  their 
concern  about  the  trend  of  current  af- 
fairs and  the  jJotcnUal  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Their  analysis  of  two  Issues  in 
particular — the  Powell  case  and  the  cut- 
backs in  domestic  legislation  and  pro- 
grams— Is  perceptive  and  deserves  a 
more  extensive  exposure.  I  suggest  that 
we  take  special  note  of  the  comments  of 
these  students  whoee  concern  for  their 
society  and  their  Nation  Is  evldtnt  and 
genuine.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  the  text  and  signers  of  this  letter 
in  the  Congrbssxonal  Rscord. 
The  letter  follows:         ^ 

Amhxkst.  Mass  . 

Fehraary  9.  J9«7 
Dkab  Mxifaxa  or  tbx  DOtb  Cohcrcss:  A 
few  weeks  ago,  a  letter  was  written,  to  Prefil- 
dent  Johnson  expreeelng  student  concern 
with  the  tactlcB  and  alms  of  our  Vietnam 
policy.  Wo.  the  undersigned,  do  not  repre- 
sent any  formal  organization  as  did  tbe  avi- 
thora  of  the  first  letter.    Rather  we  seek  to 


eXOTpUflea"the  toest  tradiUons  of  the     vocal^  a  growing  concern  among  a  Urge 


American's  belief  In  freedom. 

The  young  man  docs  not  know  that 
I  am  placing  his  letter  In  the  Rgcoao  and 
I  am  withholding  his  last  name  and 
address  because  I  am  sure  he  would 
want  it  that  way. 

The  letter  follows: 

&IASCH  3.  1»67 
Hj  Pouts:  Oee  I  can  hardly  believe  lU 
been  over  a  year  since  I've  been  home.  There 
siire  has  been  a  lot  of  water  under  the  bridge 
since  then  (In  more  ways  than  one).  Aside 
fr«n  the  fact  that  I  look  like  rm  about  30 
and  I  have  a  few  grey  hairs.  I'm  feeling 
pretty  good.  Mom.  Ill  tall  you  why  I  ex- 
tended. Pint  of  aU  this  to  the  flrst  time  in 
my  life  that  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American 
and  to  be  fighting  for  something  that  is  so 
unbelievable  It  isn't  funny.  To  start  with 
when  I  was  a  Uttle  kid  I  was  never  afraid  of 
anything  or  I  never  went  hungry  or  naked 
These  kids  over  here  are  all  of  the  above  and 
It's  sickening.  Another  reason  for  staying 
over  here  Is  because  of  all  of  the  married 
guya  that  have  famUlea.  I  figure  at  least  one 
of  tbem  win  get  a  break  whUe  I  stay  over 
here.  1  am  no  hero.  Mom.  I'm  Just  doing 
what  Is  in  my  heart.  I've  never  come  closer 
to  death  than  1  have  since  I've  been  flying 
and  rve  never  seen  as  much  blood  or  as 
much  death  but  It's  aU  worth  giving  for 
these  people  who  want  to  be  free.  I  had  a 
little  girl  of  10  die  In  my  arms  yesterday 
after  the  Cong  had  raped  her  and  tortured 
her  almost  to  death.  We  were  trying  to  get 
her  to  the  hospital  but  she  never  made  It. 

Horn  you  do  understand  why  I'm  siaylng. 
Maybe  I  Just  have  a  big  heart  but  I  think 
I'm  doing  right  and  I'm  proud.  I  hope  to 
be  borne  pretty  soon,  but  until  then  keep 
praying  and  one  of  theae  days  111  be  hooM 
ralatng  hell. 
I  lore  you  and  miss  you  aU. 
Tour  loving  aon. 

TOMMT. 

TB.  Ood  Bless  Tou. 


number  of  our  peers  with  certain  trends  m 
our  nation's  domestic  policies. 

Over  the  course  of  the  la«t  few  months, 
a  number  of  events  and  statemenu  have 
contributed  to  our  apprehension  over  the  new 
directions  Congress  seems  to  have  assumed 
Blnce  the  last  elecUon.  We  have  contin- 
ually read  In  the  press  that  the  NlneUeth 
Congress  will  not  be  the  sort  of  constructive, 
InnovftUve  body  that  the  Eighty-ninth  wiw, 
ospedaUy  during  Its  flr»t  session.  Two  evenu 
in  parUcular  have  added  to  our  concern :  the 
unseaUng  of  Adam  CUyton  Powell  and  the 
threatened  cutbacks  In  the  appropriations 
for  the  War  on  Poverty  and  other  Great  So- 
ciety programs. 

We  fully  recognize  the  right  Congress  h»s 
to  InvesUgate  Its  members,  but  denyini; 
Powell  his  seat  before  the  invesUgatlon  has 
even  been  concluded,  we  feel,  is  a  travesty  ol 
Justice.  Serious  curtailment  of  his  Congres- 
sional powers  had  already  taken  place,  end 
thtre  was  no  sound  basis  for  proceeding  with 
the  effecuve  dlaenfranchlsement  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Harlem.  We  urge  Congress,  through 
Its  Investigating  committee,  to  seriously  re- 
consider Its  acUons  and  Co  reinstate  Mr 
Powell  to  his  proper  seat  while  the  inves- 
tigation continues.  We  would  also  urge  ft 
thorough  reexamination  of  the  criteria  which 
may  be  used  by  Congress  to  punish  lu  mem- 
bers, "nils  should  Include  a  close  study  of  the 
election  procedures  In  a  number  of  dls- 
trlcu.  Mr.  Powell.  unUke  many  of  his  ool- 
leagues,  la  a  democratically  elected  repre- 
seDtaUve  of  his  district. 

Several  years  ago  the  Great  Society  was 
initiated  with  great  visions  of  hope  and  new 
opportunities  for  every  American.  Now.  after 
»  very  short  Ume  of  trial.  It  appears  that 
Congress  wUl  curtaU  the  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams as  tbe  War  on  Poverty;  education 
granU-ln-ald.  and  the  Model  Cities  project 
Tbe  answer  in  this  tlnoe  of  crisis — while  the 
fate  of  the  nation's  poor  hangs  In  the  bal- 
ance— Is  not  tbe  cutback  and  limitation  of 
the  War  on  Poverty;  it  Is  the  expansion  and 
maanlngful     reconaUleration     of     how     its 
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original  goals  can  be  achieved.  This  may 
mean  a  thorough  reorganlzatioa  of  Its  ad- 
ministration on  the  federal  level,  and  a  more 
reasonable  aasesament  of  the  programs  on 
tbe  local  levels.  Bold  new  Ideas  will  be 
needed  and,  eonsequenUy,  a  much  larger 
budget  than  has  been  provided  for  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  past. 

We  fear  that  a  new  "credibility  gap"  Is 
arising  in  this  country  between  those  who 
are  actively  concerned  with  our  major  do- 
mestic  Issues  and  their  elected  represenU- 
tlves.     In  Cffdcr  to  begin  to  bridge  this  gap 
we    will    need  honest  and  perceptive   reap- 
praisal, progressive  and  forward-looking  In- 
novation, and  a  promise. 
Respectfully. 
Andrew  Nagorakl.  Edgemont.  N.T.:  David 
Moore.  White  Plains.  N.T.;   John  Mc- 
DoweU.  West  Ch<«ier.  Pa.;   P.  Gordon 
Allen.  Baltimore.  Md.;   David  Michel- 
more,    Poxboro.    Mass.;    Joel    Shapiro. 
Medford.     Mass:     David    Glass.    New 
York,  N.T.;  Robert  Denlg.  MoUne.  111.; 
Gregory  Prentiss,  Hudson.  Ohio:  David 
Hills,  HolUa.  N.H.;  Larry  Dllg,  Hewlett. 
N.T.:    Jlr  i   Stelnman.    Hewlett,    N.Y.: 
David  Alt  ichul.  Tonkers.  N,T  ;  Mitchell 
Ash,  Lou  ivllle.  Ky.;  Robert  Woodruff. 
W.   Bart  ord.    Conn.;    Jon   Welsatnan, 
Alexandi  a.   Va.;    Raymond   Comenxo. 
Luthervlite.  Md.:  Joseph  Sellln,  Syra- 
cuse.  Nff^.;    George  Sleetb,   Chatham. 
N.J.:  Mark  Peterson.  Amea.  Iowa;  Fet- 
ter Greenspan.  Philadelphia.  Pa,;  Wll- 
Uam   Shaw.   Chattanooga.   Term. 
Dick    Aronson.    New    Tork.    N.Y.:    Eric 
Bohman,  Royal  Oak.  Mich.;  Hal  Wilde. 
Wauwatoaa,    Wise.;    Mark    Roeenfeld, 
Jackson.  Mich.;  Peter  SUveetrt.  Hart- 
ford.   Conn.;    John   Lamb.    Scarsdale. 
N.T.;    Oharlea   CaaUe.   Newport.    BJ-: 
Stewart  Dean,  LoiUavUle.  Ky.;  Robert 
Haldeman.     Norwalk,     Conn.;      Peter 
Dodge.    Ann    Arbor.    Mich.;    Stephen 
Cohen.  Wyncote,  Pa.;  Timothy  Hardy. 
Olympia    Plelds,    lU.;    Henry    Rhone. 
Rlchmood,     Va.;     Rembert     Herbert, 
Plorence.      S.C:      Michael     Schaeller, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.;     Ktm    DeRlel,    St. 
Louis,    Mo.;    Peter    DuBols.    Oakland. 
Calif.;  Joel  BarUett.  Berkeley.  Calif.; 
Harold    Wade.     Springfield     Gardens, 
N.T.;  Jonathan  Cohen.  Bethesda.  'itxi.: 
Robert  Marblectone.   Manhasset,  NY. 
David     Corcoran.     Nynck,     N.Y.;     David 
Black.  Springfield.  Mass.:   Emory  Wa- 
ters.  Petersburg.   Va.;    Gary   Ahlskog, 
Denver,    Colo.:    Gene    O'Orady.    Palo 
Alto.  Calif.:  Donald  Sockhelm.  Lorch- 
mont.  N.Y.;    Carl  Galloway.  Jamaica. 
N.Y.;  John  Richmond,  Tucson.  Arlss.; 
Michael  Gallant.  Teaneck.  N.J.:   WU- 
11am     Alford,     Newton.     Maas.:     Guy 
Nassberg.  RockvlUe  Centre.  N.Y.:  Jack 
Halley.  Phoenix.  Ariz,;  Michael  Camp- 
bell. San  Mateo.  Calif.;   Mark  Harris. 
Brlarclifl   Manor.  N.Y.;   Thomas  Boa- 
well,  Waablngtoa.  D.C;   Stephen  He- 
Neary.  Merlon,  Pa.;  Henry  Cleaveland, 
Stony  Brook,  N.Y. 
AU   tbe  above  are  students   at  Amherst 
College,  Amherst.  Maasacbusetts. 


shortly.  To  aid  in  the  deliberations  of 
my  ooUeagues,  I  wish  to  bring  to  their 
attention  an  editorial  concerning  the 
committee  which  appeared  In  the  March 
1967,  edition  of  Steel  Labor,  the  news- 


I  want  to  commend  those  responsible  for 
bringing  this  important  legislation  so 
promptly  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  espe- 
cially the  distinguished  chairman  of  Uie 
full  committee,  the  able  chalnnan  of  the 


oaper  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  of     subcommittee,  and  the  dedicated  gentle- 


America.  The  editorial  follows: 
waACK  BUAC 
The  biennial  effort  to  gnin  the  floor  on 
the  opening  ol  CongreM-to  propose  aboUUon 
of  the  House  Un-American  Actlvltiea  Com- 
mittee failed  again  thl»  year,  but  aboUtlon- 
Uta  took  heart  In  significant  and  Increaied 


man  from  Maryland. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  committee 
and  subcommittee,  and  as  a  former  VS. 
representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council,  I  know  how  Impor- 
tant it  Is  that  the  United  States  should 
fully  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  to  the 


opposition  to  the  committee  among  membera     jnUcmnesian  people.    While  these  respon 


of  the  House. 

The  blow  was  softened  at  the  Democratic 
Caucus  when  almost  one-third  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  voted  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  a  change  In  rules  that  would  aUow 
for  tUe  permanent  dispatch  of  this  undent 
remnant  of  mccarthylsm.  And  during  the 
flrst  week  of  the  90th  Congress,  more  than 
two  dozen  aboliuon  resolutions,  several  of 
them  Introduced  by  Republicans,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Prftgmatlsts  on  'The  HUl"  scoff  at  the  re- 
peated efforu  of  aroused  citizens  to  get  HTJAC  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Junked,  declarloj  that  It  Is  now  an  Instl-  ^^-^^— ^^— 
tuUon  and  Is  a  vehicle  for  poUtlcal  careers 
(lu  most  'famous-  graduate  being  RlcHard     Critieal  U.N.  Report  Ol  U.S.  Admmiftni' 


The  Stetlworkert  A(in(t  Ibc  H*uk  Ua- 
Amcfkaa  Actiriiiet  Committee 


slbillties  of  course  go  beyond  the  fulfill- 
ment of  material  needs.  It  is  essential 
that  adequate  funds  be  provided  for  the 
basic  needs  of  these  Pacific  Islanders,  for 
whose  welfare  the  United  States  volun- 
tarily undertook  to  be  responsible. 

Having  visited  Micronesia  in  1961. 1  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  this 
area,  and  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 


NUon) .  But  It  IS  precisely  becausrf  of  this 
and  that  last-ditch  segregaUonlats  now  plan 
on  using  the  committee  to  smear  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
ghettos— that  BUAC  must  be  constantly  op- 
posed and  discredited. 

The  arguments  are  as  old  as  the  commit- 
tee: that  It  Is  unconstitutional,  that  It  denies 
due  process  to  witnesses:  that  It  has  served 
virtually  no  legislative  purpose:  that  lU  ap- 
propriation could  be  used  for  much  more 
worthwhile  causes  (Its  annual  budge^ls  tbe 
fourth  largest  among  sUntUng  House  com- 
mittees) . 

Labor  weU  knows  that  those  who  abuse  tne 
First  Amendment  In  their  aUeged  hunt  for 
"subversives "  eventually  And  their  target  in 
all  organized  social  and  economic  movements 
seeking  a  change  tor  the  better.  That  Is 
why  the  U8WA,  at  iu  last  Constitutional 
Convention  called  for  abolition  of  HUAC. 
which  it  said  "Is  not  dedicated  to  gathering 
Informauon.  but  to  conducting  inquisitions 
without  any  legitimate  legislative  purpose." 

The  committee,  with  few  exceptions  In  its 
long  history,  has  been  a  panel  of  white  su- 
premlsts  and  ultra -rlghUsU  who  have  been 
cloaked  In  the  respecublllty  and  the  tmmu- 


tioB  of  Pacific  Tntt  Territorr  Predicted 
bj  Bob  KrauM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  hawah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  2J,  1967 
Mr.  MATSXJNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bob 
Krauss,  special  columnist  for  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser,  Is  writing  a  series  of  in- 
teresting reports  from  Islands  along  the 
Equator,  and  his  latest  report  comes 
from  the  remote  atolls  of  Micronesia, 
administered  by  the  United  States  as  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  view  of  House  passage  on  Tuesday. 
March  21.  of  H-R.  5217.  the  measure  to 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 


htints.  House  membera  should  Join  In  the 
protest  by  voting  against  lu  appropriation 
this  month  as  a  means  of  seeking  open  de- 
bate on  Its  very  existence. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAX  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RB>RESENTATIVES 

Thuridav.  March  23,  1967 
Mr.  RTAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  appro- 
priation for  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities   Committee    will    be    before    us 


.  -      .  .^  .    _.,„    Pacific  Islands.  I  think  Mr.  Krauss'  ar- 

nlty  of  congress  in  carrying  out  "'•1'  JlJ^     ti^e  ,„„  the  March   14.  1967.  ISSUe  of 
hitn.B       HniiAA  m^mhera   should    loin  in  the      w^-tc   ..vu.    w....   .w-  ■ 

the  Honolulu  AdvertUer  is  of  particular 
Interest,  and  I  would  like  to  caO  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Krauss  observes  in  his  article  that 
the  recenUy  concluded  United  Nations 
mission  to  the  trust  territory  is  expected 
in  its  report  to  be  presented  at  the  May 
27  meetiwr  of  the  U-S.  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil to  be  quite  critical  of  the  20-year 
UJ3.  administration  of  the  trust  territory 
for  it«  "failure  to  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty,  bad  roads.  Inadequate  schools 
and  hospitals,  and  poor  transportation 
faculties." 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  JJoor  of  the 
House  during  the  debate  on  HH.  5277, 
Important  progre-ss  has  been  made  in  the 
administration  of  the  trust  territory,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  tor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  full  potential  of  the  Islands. 

I  think  it  Important  to  note  that  we 
are  prepared  to  meet  our  national  obli- 
gation to  promote  tlie  political,  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  area,  as 
evidenced  by  the  overwhelming  passage 
of  HJl.  5277.  Tills  measure,  providing 
for  a  3-year  development  program,  in- 
creases the  total  authorization  for  the 


Amendiat  the  Act  of  Juc  30,  1954,  at 
Amended,  Prondinf  for  tbe  Coalia*- 
aace  of  Civil  Govenunent  for  lb«  Trait 
Territor7  of  tbe  Pacific  Itlaadi 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  H*W   TOUC 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21.  1967 
TtuB  HouM  in  Oommittee  of  tba  Whole 
House  on  ttie  SUte  o(  tbe  Union  had  under 
conalderation  tbe  bill  (H.B.  iTH)  to  amend 
tbe  act  of  June  30.  19M.  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  tbe  Pacific 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.     Mr.  ChAlrmaxL.  I  rise 
In  enthusiastic  support  of  HK.  5277,  and 
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trust  terrltoiy  by  »  total  ot  $43.S  million 
tor  the  yaus  1M7.  1IW8  and  IMD. 

These  funds  will  provide  tor  k  procram 
of  necessary  capital  ImprovemenU  and 
public  works  relating  u>  tiealtb  and  ed- 
oeatkui  facilities.  utlliUes,  highways, 
transportation  facUiUes,  communica- 
tions, and  public  buildings. 

Tha  need  to  provide  basic  facilities  and 
■enrtoe*  throughout  this  strategic  area  in 
the  Pacific  cannot  be  emphaalzed  ux) 
■troncly.  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
a«  a  Nation  we  are  moving  forward  to 
meet  our  commitments  to  provide  for 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  complete  article  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  oonoeming  the  United 
States  in  trust  territory  is  submitted  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Cobo««S£10k»i.  Rico«d: 
Ow  Ukttb*  9r*TW  nt  T«u»T  T»*iTO»T : 
CamcAi.DJ<  KdoktKU'SCiu) 
(B;  Bob  Kr»uas) 
PO!*AJ»E, — Indications  arc  that  the  Unlt«J 
Nations  mlaalon  now  Tisttlnf  the  Tnitt  Ter- 
ritory will  writ*  a  report  crlUcal  of  n.S.  >d- 
mlniitration  Hero  but  will  not  set  a  Oxat- 
table  for  a  »ot«  by  MlcronMlans  on  ttrir 
pollUcal  futuT«. 

tUsalon  members — headed  by  Dr.  Angle 
Brooka  of  tJBerla — Include  a  Prenchman,  a 
Briton  and  an  Aufltrallan. 

The  group  1«  winding  up  a  month-long 
•wing  through  the  Trust  Territory,  a  Paci- 
fic area  ilong  the  Equator  as  large  as  the 
conUnental  United  states.  The  groups  find- 
ings on  conditions  there  will  be  pubUshed  in 
a  report  W)  the  United  NaUona. 

ICaslon  members  are  not  permitted  to 
cpealE  for  pubUcsOon  about  tbelr  reactions. 
But  observers  who  have  accompanied  tie 
mission  predict  that : 

■me  report  will  be  quite  critical  of  the  10- 
y«ar  VS.  sdmlnlstrauon  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory foe  failure  to  solve  problems  of  poverty, 
bad  roads.  lnadc<]uate  schools  and  lioapltAls. 
and  poor  tratwportaUon  fadUUea.  The  mls- 
Blon  members  are  reported  to  leel  that  the 
United  States  has  not  slwwn  enough  interest 
in  the  people  of  Micronesia. 

The  mlaalon  probably  will  not  set  a  date 
tor  a  plebiscite  by  which  Uleronesians  would 
vote  whether  they  want  to  become  a  part  of 
the  United  Btatea  or  some  other  naUon,  or 
become  Independent  The  feeling  ia  that 
Mlcroneslsns  themselves  are  aagst  for  such 
a  vote  now. 

The  Issue  of  a  return  of  the  Trust  Territory 
V)  Japaneee  administration  (Japan  admlnla- 
tered  the  are*  from  World  War  I  to  World 
War  n)  Is  dead  t>ecauae  few  ICcronealans 
would  Uke  a  return  of  Japanese  rule. 

The  misalDn's  report  will  reoommend 
graater  emphaalB  on  agriculture  and  meoh- 
ania  In  the  Trust  Territory  education  pro- 
gram rather  than  on  academic  subjecu.  Mis- 
sionary schools  probably  wUl  receive  a  t>ev- 
t*r  rating  than  government  schools. 

Peace  Corps  activities  in  MlcronesU  will 
receive  criticism  as  well  aa  praise. 

Mtalon  membeis.  to  addition  to  Miss 
Brooks,  are  Pierre  JiUea  Basdevant  of  Prance, 
Blcbaid  Hell  Poanett  ot  the  United  Kingdom. 
and  K*nneth  Henry  Bogers  ot  Attstralia. 

Miss  Brooks  explained  the  purpose  ot  the 
misslDn  in  tbla  way : 

"We  wort  from  tiie  principle  that  tlie  ad- 
mlnlaterlng  authority  (the  United  States) 
of  the  Trust  Territory  has  undertaken  an 
obilgaUon  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  ot  trustee- 
ship with  the  United  Netlons  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  ot  the  Trust  Termory. 
-nx  ultimate  aim  of  the  United  Nations 
b  that  tlisae  people  should  progress  to  the 
TOwe  where  they  will  be  able  «o  detemUne 
tor  tbemsslvas  wbat  tutors  poUtlcal  status 
tbeydaslr*.* 
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Tbe  T^»ort  €if  th«  mlisloii  will  be  preaentod 
ftl  ft  MttT  ^  m«tln«  erf  the  V3i.  TrurteeeWp 

Council.  

As  to  how  cKwe  the  people  o*  McroBJeeJ* 
ftn  to  tfetermminc  tbeir  poUtioftI  tuture. 
Vf—  Brooks  Mid:  "We  tasven't  b»en  able  to 
determine  that  yet.  The  timetatole  depexuU 
on  the  people  beca-uw  lt'»  tbelx  choice." 

In  ft  lUtle  more  than  a  month,  the  mle- 
Elon'8  inveetlgattre  trip  win  have  taken  them 
ftcnMB  8,000  iTiUca  of  ocean  to  «lx  different 
ftdmmlatrfttlve  oentere.  Even  thl*  lon«  trek 
has  permitted  them  to  Ttalt  only  ft  fraction  of 
Mlcroncaia'i  2.000  lalands: 

MlMion  member*  have  aounded  out  local 
fovernment  leftder*.  buBtneMmen.  echool- 
leochers.  prleate,  doctor*  end  heads  of  dvle 
rroupe.  as  well  aa  students. 

As  oft«n  aa  poMible  they  try  to  call  pubUc 
mMtlngs  at  which  anyone  la  permitted  to 
make  complaints,  aak  for  help  or  pat  the 
adminlsuratlon  on  the  back. 

Such  meeunfs  do  not  always  come  off  ae 
expected.  At  a  recent  meeting  culled  at  City 
HaU  In  Kolonla.  the  largest  viuage  on 
Ponape.  nobody  showed  up  except  a  Catholic 
priest  and  a  Peace  Corpaman. 

The  meeung  was  put  off  for  a  few  hours 
to  permit  officials  to  drum  up  some  ^?e«ta- 
tora.    Still  only  a  hundful  turned  out. 

The  priest  eiplalned.  "I've  beard  people 
say  they've  been  making  the  same  com- 
^plalnts  to  UN  visiting  mlsalons  for  years  and 
nothing  ever  happens.  I  wuh  some  of  them 
would  tell  that  to  the  UK  mission.'' 


Tlw  Preti^at'i  MetMffc  oa  DUtrkt  Criac 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Ksw  voaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BHT5ESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Karch  23.  1967 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  sent  to  us  his  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  the  escalating 
crime  situation  in  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bU. 

His  recommendations  are  wise  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  get  some  action  on 
them  In  the  near  future. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  broadcast  by  .Nation  WMAL 
here  In  Washington  during  the  week  of 
February  26,  19«7: 

PansmaMTS  Mxsssc*  ON  DismiCT  Cams 
President  Johnsons  latest  message  to  Con- 
gress on  crime  ia  tbe  District  Is  weU  bal- 
anced. pracUcal  and  constructive.  The  Pres- 
ident gives  sdequale  attention  to  both  the 
Immediate  crime  problem  and  long-range 
programs  to  attack  the  causes  of  crime. 

President  Johnson  would  wisely  strengthen 
police  authority.  Be  wanu  police  empowered 
to  make  arreau  without  a  warrant  in  an  es- 
panded  number  of  serious  crlmee.  The  Pres- 
ident would  also  grant  police  authority  to 
taae  material  witnesses  into  custody. 

An  e«peclai:y  Important  portion  of  the 
Presidential  message  deals  with  Improving 
court  procedurw.  JusUoo  can  certainly  nol 
be  accomplished  whUe  the  scales  of  JurUce 
sre  In  such  poor  repair. 

To  help  solve  the  long-range  crime  prob- 
lem, the  PrealdenOal  recommendations  call 
lor  a  comprehensive  set  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  both  sdulu  and  Juvenile*. 

The  President  baa  obviously  Ustened  to 
many  volc»— and  adopted  the  best  recom- 
mendations ot  e«h.  Congrees  and  District 
agencies  should  give  urgent  atlantlosi  to  put- 
ting  these  recommendations  to  work. 


Aaufmvy  •(  Cndi  ladcpcaJcMC  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  Maw  VOBK 
W  THE  HOUSS  OP  EBPBESINTATIVES 

Tueadov.  March  2i,  1967 
Mr.  FARBSTKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  U> 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  1  Join 
with  my  coUea^ties  In  otoeervance  of 
Greek  Independence  Day.  March  25 
marks  the  HBth  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence o<  the  land  universally  ac- 
claimed as  th«  cradle  of  philosophy. 
of  rhetoric,  of  science,  of  the  arts,  of 
great  theories  concerning  mankind,  and 
of  democracy  and  freedom. 

Almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  on 
March  25.  1821.  a  Uttle  band  of  dedi- 
cated, freedom-loving  Greek  patriots 
unfurled  the  banner  of  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  Ottoman  rule.  Their  seal 
and  the  Justice  of  their  cause  stirred 
the  hearts  of  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  earth.  Among  thoee 
who  flocked  to  their  standard  were 
Americans,  who  themselve^had  enjoyed 
Independence  for  only  a  short  time 
Many  DB.  cltiiens  Journeyed  to  Greece 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  valiant  Greek 
patriots.  Many  American  communities 
donated  aid  to  the  Greek  cause.  In  X«22, 
in  a  meesage  to  Congress.  President 
James  Monroe  summarized  the  Amer- 
ican attitude  toward  the  Greek  war 
for  Independence: 

Oenius  and  delicacy  in  the  arts,  daring  and 
herolam  In  action,  unselfish  patriotism,  en- 
thuaiasUc  seal,  and  devoUon  to  public  and 
private  liberty,  all  ibeme  are  connected  with 
the  name  of  ancient  Greece.  It  la  natural 
therefore  that  tbelr  [the  Oreeka)  contest 
should  arouae  tlie  sympathy  of  the  entire 
United  Statea. 


March  23,  1967 
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The  Greek  cause  ultimately  prevailed, 
and  their  victory  was  formally  recog- 
nized In  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople— 
Jtily  1832— when  the  Turks  renounced 
all  claims  of  rule  over  the  Greek  land 
Thus,  after  a  long  and  diflkcult  fight 
the  Independent  Greek  state  arose  and 
assumed  its  rightful  place  once  again  In 
the  assemblage  of  sovereign  nations. 
Aided  by  the  genius  and  determination 
of  the  Greek  people,  the  nation  was  able 
to  progress  toward  strength  and  full 
maturity. 

Yet,  following  World  War  n  Greek 
Independence  was  mortally  threatened. 
Not  only  had  the  war's  devasUUon 
brought  economic  chaos,  but  Communist- 
led  guerrillas  hindered  atUmpta  at  uni- 
fication and  reconstruction.  Moreover, 
In  1947  the  British,  who  had  extended 
economic  and  miliUry  aid  to  Greece  In 
the  early  postwar  years,  announced  that 
their  own  financial  crisis  would  force 
them  to  discontinue  their  aid.  Greece 
petitioned  the  tJnlUd  States  for  help, 
and  on  March  12.  1947,  President  Harry 
8  Truman  went  before  the  Congress  for 
the  authority  to  extend  »400  mllUon  of 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  be- 
leaguered nations  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
The  President  regarded  the  situation  as 
a  national  emergency  and  declared  that 
•the  foreign  policy  and  the  national 
security  of  the  United  SUtes "  were  di- 
recUy  Involved  in  Greece.    The  Congress 


honored  the  President's  retjuest.  Addi- 
tional grants  and  loans  followed,  and 
technical  experts  were  sent  to  help  re- 
build the  coimtry.  This  aid,  plus  the 
decisive  factor  of  Greek  Innovative  abil- 
ity, resilience,  and  perseverance,  enabled 
Greece  to  defeat  the  Communist  threat 
and  to  proceed  with  the  task  of  economic 
recovery.  In  the  two  decades  since 
proclamation  of  the  Truman  doctrine. 
Greece  has  realized  outstanding  eco- 
nomic development  and  progress. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  aniJver- 
sary  of  Greek  Independence  Day.  we 
here  In  America  are  proud  to  recall  an 
outsundlng  liustance  In  the  postwar  era 
when  we  were  able  to  help  the  Greek 
people  maintain  their  self-government. 
At  the  same  time,  this  great  day  stirs  us 
to  recall  the  enormous  debt  that  we  owe 
the  Greek  civilization  for  its  contribu- 
tion to  mankind.  On  this  happy  occa- 
sion, let  us  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
Greek  Ideal  of  democracy  and  freedom 
and  pray  that  all  men  everywhere  may 
soon  attain  Individual  Uberty  and  that 
all  nations  may  be  blessed  with  inde- 
pendence. Again,  It  Is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  extend  my  congratulations 
and  warmest  wishes  to  our  Greek  friends 
in  my  own  l»th  District  of  New  Tfork, 
throuchout  the  United  States,  and  ail 
ever  the  world. 


Jaacs  H.  Strajcr 


E3CTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAuroKMia 
m  THE  BOUSX  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23,  1967 
;  Mr.  EDWARDS  ol  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  November,  I  and  many 
other  residents  ol  SanU  Clara  County 
were  saddened  to  bear  of  the  death  of 
one  of  our  most  prominent  and  loved 
citizens — the  Reverend  James  H.  Stray- 
er.  Dr.  Strayer's  life  was  bountiful  in 
concern  and  work  for  both  individuals 
and  their  society.  His  life  touched  upon 
BO  many  others  that  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  my  personal  tribute 
to  him  and  his  work. 

His  good  friend  and  mine.  Mr.  George 
H.  BurchUl.  has  prepared  a  testimonial 
to  E>r.  Strayer  and  I  insert  his  com- 
ments—which highlight  Dr.  Strayers 
personality  and  achievements — at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

JAMKS  R.  SrmATEK 

San  JoM,  Santa  Clara  County  and  the  en- 
tire California -Nevada  Coaference  loei  on* 
of  thetr  most  beloTcd  and  admired  perBO&ages 
on  NOTember  3.  19««.  Hl«  Ufe  and  blc  work 
were  the  reallzaUon  of  g«nlus.  goodness  and 
understanding  ot  hl«  fellow  man.  Certainly 
he  will  Blwayi  be  remembered  as  one  of  our 
most  remarkable  Hguree.  He  was  25  yean 
ahead  of  the  times  In  the  ecumenical  more- 
ment.  Be  had  a  subtle  sense  of  humor  and 
a  love  for  poetry  which  be  could  quote  from 
memory  to  Qt  any  occasion.  His  conca^  for 
people  endeared  him  to  folks  of  every  faith. 

His  greatest  concern  was  for  hia  wife  Lo&a. 
their  flve  children,  and  nine  grandciilldren. 
yet  his  advice  and  oounacl  were  always  avail- 
able to  peraons  from  every  walk  of  life  in 
need  of  spiritual  help.     He  was  one  of  the 


few  top  Bpeakcn  in  the  ar«a.  One  year  be 
delivered  103  thirty  minute  talks  on  the 
prlvUegca  and  opportunl^es  of  belonging  to 
a  civic  service  club.  He  was  one  ol  the  few 
men  of  the  cloth  moat  sought  after  to  giTe 
the  invocation  or  benediction  al  civic  affalra 
and  dedications  His  clear  delivery  can,-ed 
every  word  before  he  let  K  fall  reaching  the 
person  in  the  very  last  row,  with  the  others 
lisienlng  In.    But  here  his  story  begins: 

Born  February  10.  leW  in  Mahaaka.  a  town 
of  260  In  Northeaatem  Kansas,  one  of  thir- 
teen children.  His  father  waa  Jamea  Knox 
Polk  Strayer  and  his  mother  waa  Martha 
Washington  Strayer. 

After  graduHilng  from  Mohaakn  high  »chool 
he  taught  and  became  Ita  principal  at  the  age 
of  19. 

After  attending  Kansas  WeaUcyaa  Uni- 
versity In  Sallna  Kansas,  be  enrolled  in  lUO 
School  of  Theology  In  Denver.  Colorado 
where  be  was  a  claasmate  ot  Bishop  Donald 
Harvey  Tlppett.  After  be  was  ordained,  be 
built  bis  first  church  In  Atwood.  Kansas  In 
1934.  In  1029  be  again  enrolled  iD  Ulff  to 
work  toward  his  Doctorate. 

In  1929.  he  married  Lois  Elmore  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  a  former  member  of  his  first  church 
in  Atwood.  and  at  the  time  a  music  ma}or 
in  Colorado  Springs. 

With  LoU  al  his  side  he  was  called  to  C-aU- 
fomia.  first  to  Uajrfleld  then  to  San  Francisco 
at  Temple  Methodist  for  two  years.  Then 
seven  years  at  Epwortb  Unthodlat  in  San 
Francisco.  Those  were  the  depression  years, 
m  addition  to  his  church  work  he  commuted 
a  poem  to  memory  each  week  for  a  long 
period.  He  also  took  lime  out  to  return  to 
the  nifl  School  on  Friday,  June  11.  1937  to 
receive  hii  Doctor  of  Theology — Department 
of  Homlletlcs  and  Pastoral  Science,  his  thesis 
"The  RelaUon  of  Public  Worship  to  Sodal 
Change" 

In  1940  opportunity  knocked  and  he  took 
over  the  reins  of  Calvary  Methodist  pburcb 
Id  San  Joae.  as  lu  pastor  until  1960.  from  tbe 
now  popular  Bishop  Ceroid  Kennedy.  It  was 
bere  tbat  be  roamed  the  Metropolitan  areas 
for  27  years  preaching  In  behalf  of  Brother- 
hood. It  was  here  he  served  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Fund, 
the  San  Jose  Lions  Club  for  27  years  and  was 
its  seca-etary  for  seven  years.  President  of  the 
Board  of  FamUy  Service.  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Ooodwlll'lDdustrles.  Member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  San  Jose  SUte  College  12 
years.  Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
San  Jose  Police  Department,  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Agnew  State  MenUl  Hoepltai 
.  .  .  O'Connor  Hospital  Advisory  Board. 

It  was  here  that  he  wrote  and  publlahed 
the  weekly  Courier  carrying  a  weekly  ser- 
monette.  In  1953  he  wrote  and  had  pub- 
llahed "The  Living  Landscape",  it  too 
received  public  acclaim. 

Members  of  City.  County.  State  Govern- 
ment, the  Judicial.  Profesalonal.  Educa- 
Uonal  and  business  felt  tbey  had  Joat  a  dear 
and  loyal  friend  and  suffered  a  tremendous 
loss  In  future  Inspiration,  and  they  would  be 
quick  to  tell  you  so.  .  . 

Rabbi  Joseph  OiUn  said,  "following  in  tbe 
footstepe  of  the  ancient  Propheta  and  Jesus. 
Jim  Strayer  was  forthright  m  his  con- 
victions, courageous  in  espousing  moral 
Issues,  tireless  in  his  efforU  on  behalf  of  the 
opfM-essed,  distressed  and  the  needy".  .  . 

City  Manager  A, P.  Hamann  said,  "Dr. 
Strayer  has  been  roost  helpful  to  me.  to  our 
Police  Department,  but  most  important  in 
stabilizing  the  thmking— the  likes  and  the 
dislikes  of  the  many  diverse  groups  that  we 
have    In    our   growing   community.  .  . 

Bishop  Donald  Harvey  Tlppett  said,  "little 
did  I  Imagine  back  in  lUff  days  that  one  day 
be  would  be  one  of  the  First  Strippers'  on 
my  team.  His  ministry  hns  been  the  source 
of  insplratloo  and  strvngth  to  me.  and  his 
marreloua  poise  under  moat  trying  circum- 
stances bas  been  a  reminder  of  how  Import- 
ant it  is  to  have  inner  resources  that  ar*  de- 
pendable when  the  going  gets  rough.  .  .  ." 


FJ4.C.  Industrialist  Board  Chairman  Paul 
L.  Davies  said,  "I  have  never  known  a  minis- 
ter who  gave  so  unselfishly  of  his  time  and 
effort  not  only  to  the  building  of  his  church, 
but  also  to  leading  in  worthwhile  community 
projecu.  He  was  the  moat  loved  snd  moat 
respected  Individual  in  any  of  the  pastorates 
by  denominational  leaders  of  all  faltha.  .  . 

Tbe  Reverend  Father  Ring,  St.  Joseph 
CathoUc  Chiirch  said.  "Or.  Strayer  has  been 
an  Inspiration  to  all  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  associated  with  him.  He  ex- 
empUfied  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  char- 
ity and  always  with  prudence  and  good- 
will   .  . 

One  of  bis  proudest  moments  came  on 
Jtme  36.  IBM.  when  he.  with  bis  wife  UAm 
and  their  large  family,  witnessed  the  ordi- 
nation of  their  sGAi  Michael  George  Strayer 
by  Bishop  Donald  Harvey  Tlppett  at  Calvary 
Methodist  Church  in  San  Jose.  California. 

He  was  awarded  the  Dtntlngulshed  Citizens 
Award  from  the  San  Jose  Newspaper  Guild, 
pliis  swards  fnxn  many  dvic  organizations. 

While  we  were  all  saddened  by  his  dcoth. 
we  are  all  grateful  that  be  Uved. 

Oiotcs  R.  BuacHiLt.. 


VeCcraBs*  Pnuoa  aad  RcadjutBcal  Act 
of  19«7 


SPEECH 

MP 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH 

or  -BELAVkXt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  20.  1997 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri»e  In 
strong  support  of  HJl.  J0«8,  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  and  Readjustment  Act  of 
1967.  to  aid  our  veterans  and  thetr  de- 
pendents. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  to  note 
that  title  1  covers  pension  benefit  in- 
creases of  more  than  5  percent — roughly 
the  same  as  the  oost  of  living  Increase  In 
the  last  27  months.  As  inflation  eats 
away  at  the  fixed  incomes  of  veterans  on 
pensions,  their  standard  of  living  falls. 
We  must  always  remain  cognizant  of  this 
problem  and  we  must  continue  to  keep 
veterans'  pensions  in  Hne  with  oost  of 
living  iiKreases. 

Veterans  and  their  dependents  on  fixed 
Incomes  are  among  those  most  victimized 
by  the  inflattonery  spending  policies  of 
the  administration.  The  results  of  in- 
flation on  these  fixed  Income  groups  can 
be  devastating.  I  feel  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  responsible  action  by  the  admin- 
istration, it  becomes  even  more  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  body  to  vigorously  at- 
tack the  dollar-erosion  problems  facing 
such  groups. 

It  was  a  century  ago  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  established  the  first  veterans' 
program,  in  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
those  who  had  been  to  war  and  In  ap- 
preciation of  their  efforts  and  risks. 
Since  then,  our  country  has  been  In- 
volved in  military  actioiK  in  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth,  and  from  a  few 
thousand  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  we 
have  22  million  veterans  today.  Along 
the  way,  many  Americans  fell  while 
fighting  for  tbe  freedom  that  permits 
this  great  body  to  meet  here  today. 
Many  others  returned  home  without  full 
use  of  their  bodies. 

This  bill  goes  far  In  providing  for  the 
needs  of  some  2  mUllon  veterans,  widows, 
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and  children  receiving  pensions.  I  am 
pleased  to  aee  that  the  bill  provides 
means  by  which  disabled  veterans  of  the 
post-Korean  conflict  era  can  reach  full 
rehabilitation. 

One  matter  that  greatly  concerns  me 
te  Income  limitation.  And  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  the  distinguished  chairman  point 
out  that  his  committee  is  well  aware  of 
the  problem  and  that  he  expects  to  make 
appropriate  future  adjustments  in  the 
veterans'  pension  program  In  light  of 
possible  social  security  increases.  It  will 
do  the  older  veterans  Uttle  good  If  they 
get  smaller  veterans  checks  as  a  result  of 
a  social  security  Increase. 

I  support  this  bill  and  urge  that  It  be 
approved. 


Etihtr  Peterso* 
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missed.  We  In  Congress  can  take  con- 
solation, however.  In  the  fact  that  al- 
though she  will  no  longer  directly  serve 
the  consumer,  the  ftderal  Ooveniinent 
will  still  have  the  benefit  of  her  services. 


How  To  rifht  Cria* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EOITH  GREEN 

or  oanoN 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13,  1967 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently.  President  Johnson  announced 
that  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  was  leaving 
her  position  as  his  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs  to  devote  all  her  time 
to  her  Ijabor  Department  duties.  Per- 
sonnel changes  in  the  Federal  service  are 
very  common  but  because  Mrs  Peterson  s 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  America's 
consumers  was  uncommonly  great,  her 
transfer  is  worthy  of  note  by  this  House. 
For  3  years.  Mrs.  Peterson  pioneered 
in  the  field  of  consumer  affairs.  Like 
all  those  brave  enough  to  step  where 
none  has  stepped  before,  Mrs.  Peterson 
had  her  share  of  critics.  1  beUeve  also 
that  few  public  officials  in  recent  years 
have  had  so  many  supporters  wishing 
her  well  in  her  cause.  Partly  this  was  be- 
cause Mrs.  Peterson  represented  the  first 
attempt  by  any  administration  to  attack 
systematically  the  problems  of  consum- 
ers. Partly  It  was  because  of  Mrs.  Peter- 
son's obvious  dedication,  charm,  and 
sincerity.  ,        ^^  . 

It  is  amazing  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Mrs.  Peterson  was  able  to  accomplish 
all  she  did.  Without  precedents  to  guide 
her  without  the  benefit  of  a  large  stall, 
and  without  full  time  to  give  to  her  con- 
sumer tasks,  she  was  able  to  give  new 
meaning  to  the  four  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer that  were  first  enunciated  by 
President  Kennedy  and  that  have  since 
been  strengthened  by  President  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Peterson  was.  in  fact,  the  em- 
bodiment of  one  of  these  rights— the 
consumer's  right  to  be  heard,  for  .-he  was 
always  willing  to  listen  to  consumers  and 
to  convey  their  feeUngs  to  those  in  power 
m  Government  and  business.  In  her 
every  day's  activities,  furthermore,  she 
constantly  worked  to  improve  the  con- 
sumer's rights  to  safety,  to  be  Informed 
and  to  choose  freely. 

Miss  Betty  Fumess  succeeds  Mrs.  Pe- 
terson as  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs.  She  comes  well  qualified,  and  I 
am  certain  she.  too.  will  advance  the 
consumer  Interest  with  rigor  and  dedi- 
cation.     But    Mrs.    Peterson    will    be 


HON.  PHIUf  J.  PHILBIN 

or  itAssACfmsvrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  IS,  J}fi7 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricord  I  include 
therein  an  excellent  article  of  recent 
date  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  Boston  on  "How  To  Plght  Crime." 

In  this  Impressive  piece,  the  distin- 
guished commenUlor.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  made  some  significant  points  on 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  and  also  touched  upon 
the  responsibility  which  each  citizen  has 
to  be  a  "powerful  force  for  reform. ' 

I  think  that  his  point  is  admirably 
taken  that  each  individual  citizen  can 
make  a  real  contribution.  If  he  would 
strive  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the 
police  and  the  courts  and  give  his  atten- 
tion to  measures  designed  to  eliminate 
the  social  and  economic  causes  of  crime 
which,  as  we  know,  frequently  accoimt 
for  serious  crimes  and  contribute  to  the 
crime  rates  increase. 

I  think  It  is  timely,  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  release  from  the  committee  report, 
to  have  the  views  and  analysis  of  a  gifted, 
experienced  observer  and  columnist  like 
Mr.  Drummond  and  I  hope  that  his  views, 
as  they  appear  in  the  Monitor,  will  be 
widely  read  by  the  American  people,  and 
that  their  import,  as  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  and  the  need 
for  urgent  action  in  the  field  of  crime, 
may  be  duly  recognliied  and  acted  upon 
by  the  American  people  who  can,  by  their 
lively  interest  and  determined  action 
give  valuable  support  to  specialists  and 
expert*  on  law  enforcement,  crime  pre- 
vention, and  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice. 

Law  and  order  is  an  essential  prereq- 
uisite to  the  conduct  of  free,  democratic 
government. 

The  police  state  can  insure  law  and 
order  by  massive  repression  of  Individual 
freedom  by  mlliury  police  forces  using 
Gestapo  tactics. 

I  hope  such  measures  will  never  be 
necessary  in  this  country.  But  unless 
strong  public  opinion  and  vaaxs  educa- 
tion can  soon  bear  upon  present  condi- 
tions of  lawlessness  and  disorder  in  many 
American  communities,  we  may  have  no 
alternative  but  to  put  heavily  armed 
military-type  components  on  the  streets 
of  many  of  our  cities  to  preserve  law  and 
order  and  control  the  violations  and 
depredations  of  criminals  and  lawless, 
violent,  and  disorderly  bands  which  are 
flouting  the  need  for  law  and  order. 
The  article  follows: 


How  To  Fioai  Cuna 
(By  Rosooe  Drununond) 
WiaBiKOTON.— PubUc  cooorm  about  crime 
In  U»  Unltsd  St»t«  n  growing  »u  the  Ume. 
It  abould. 

Crime  u  growing  all  the  Ume  end  the  raw 
OJ  IncresM  H  gremter  than  tbcTEte  ol  popu- 
lation Increase. 

The  wide  publicity  gl»en  the  recent  report 
ot  the  National  Crime  Commlarton  u  aU  to 
the  good.  It  torcee  ua  to  face  the  facta  and 
the  (acta  are  that  we  wlU  be  In  for  more 
Uouble  unUl  we  do  the  ttilnga  needed  to  deal 
with  crime  and  crtmtnala  more  effecUvely  and 
more  wisely. 

But  public  concern  Is  not  automatically  a 
nauonal  asset  in  dealing  with  thli  problem. 
It  U  not  an  aaaet  U  moat  people  hold  to 
their  present  view  that  the  eOort  to  reduce 
crime  la  aomebody  -elae'e  reaponalbllity.  not 
their  own. 

puauc  rxARrtn. 
The  need  U  for  alertneaa  without  alarm 
and  for  a  senae  of  personal  Involvement. 
Thla  U  why  the  answer  which  commission 
chairman  Nicholas  Katienbach  gave  Uiok 
magazine  U  valuable.  The  question  waa:  la 
the  public  too  fearful  of  crime?  The  answer: 
"Ye«.  and  no.  There  are.  of  eouiae.  ra- 
tional reaaona  for  fear.  The  Crimea  that  get 
the  most  attention  are  thoae  moat  likely  to 
Induce  fear — armed  holdupa.  beatings,  rape, 
murder — and  I  think  the  common  Idea  la 
that,  therefore,  we  should  fear  V>e  stranger. 
Actually,  moat  cnmee  of  violence  are  com- 
mitted by  frionda.  aaaociatea.  and  relatives — 
not  by  strangera.  Moat  crime  ta  committed 
by  people  who  live  in  aluma  agalnat  people 
who  alao  live  in  aluma.  not  by  people  coming 
out  of  Blums  and  attacking  people  In  the 
auburba.  Most  crime  la  not  interracial,  al- 
though when  It  la.  It  geta  a  lot  more  atten- 
tion. Negroes  In  aluma  fear  crime  more — 
and  with  more  reaaons — than  any  group." 

rA*KNTA],     NBGLICT 

The  report  of  the  Crime  Commlsalon  shows 
vividly  how  much  the  individual  can  do  to 
reduce  crime  by  lila  own  actlona  and  until 
the  Individual  aaya.  "I  am  going  to  do  my 
part  now."  he  haa  no  excuse  for  blaming 
aomeone  elae. 

The  Crimea  which  are  Increasing  the  most 
rapidly  are  thoae  which  the  IndlvlduaJ  cltlien 
can  do  moat  about:  put  a  tjetter  lock  on 
the  door,  don't  leave  milk  bottles  and  news- 
papers out  front  while  away,  remove  the 
IgnlUon  key  from  your  car  and  lock  the 
doora;  don't  carry  large  sums  of  caah  and 
don't  leave  things  lying  around  in  your  car 
or  home.  Theae  are  ways  to  reduce  tiie  op- 
portunltiea  for  crime — and  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  crime. 

There  are  two  other  waya  the  individual 
can  aot  and  thus  make  hUnaelf  a  personal 
and  powerful  force  for  reform. 

Young  people  commit  a  higher  proporUon 
of  crime  than  any  other  age  group.  Youths 
15  and  18  yeaia  old  are  only  B.*  percent  ot 
the  population  but  they  account  for  12.8 
percent  of  all  arreaU.  Moat  criminal  careers 
are  l>egun  In  youth  and  therefore  are  either 
foatered  or  not  prevented  In  the  home.  Thla 
meana  that  parents  are  neglecting  their  chil- 
dren, are  not  providing  either  proper  teach- 
ing In  the  home  or  proper  esampleo  and  are 
relying  on  community  inatltutlona,  uauaUy 
the  achool  and  the  church,  to  exert  an  In- 
fluence on  children  which  will  never  l>e  ade- 
quate unleaa  matched  in  the  home. 
sracXAi.  oprotTUNTTv 
There  wUl,  of  courae.  have  to  be  im- 
portant actlona  taken  by  local,  atate.  and 
national  government  to  Improve  the  poUce. 
Improve  the  courts.  Improve  the  ayatema  of 
correction.  Here,  too,  the  individual  can  do 
much.  The  commission  urges  that  every 
city  and  atate  dealgnate  an  agency  of  one 
or  more  offlclala  to  take  reaponalbllity  for 
such  Improvemenu.    Every  cltlaen  can  focus 
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hU  influence  on  thla  one  thing.  Interest  hla 
frlendB  and  bU  clvto  argauisatlona  to  t&ke 
action  to  support  U. 

The  Individual  la  not  tMlpleas.  He  can 
act  all  by  hlmaeU. 

And  tiie  tact  that  Th«  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  given  to  much  constructive  at- 
tention to  the  crime  problem  and  to  the 
commission  repwt  suggcAts  that  those  who 
understand  the  operation  of  spiritual  and 
moral  law  in  human  affairs  have  a  special 
opportunity  to  help. 


CoBmawty  Actios  Proframs  Sacceed  ta 
Miaacapolu — 11 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22. 1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
key  reasons  lor  the  success  of  the  com- 
munity action  program  In  Minnesota  Is 
their  use  of  local  residents  as  neighbor- 
hood aids.  These  aids  are  able  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  people  who  are  some- 
times uncertain  about  coming  to  a  pro- 
fesslonaL  The  results  of  this  approach 
speak  for  themselves.  I  recommend  the 
following  article  to  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

IProm  Minneapolis  Star.  Mar.  7.  1967 1 
Aids  PnroaM   Ket   Sckvices 
(By  Maurice  HobbsV 
A  North  Minneapolis  credit  union,  prob- 
lems In  the  Olenwood  Shopping  Center,  and 
difficulty   In   getung   taxi   cabs   to   come   to 
some  areas  ol  the  North  Bide  are  concerns 
of  the  CItliens  Community  Center  at  1147 
Dupont  Av.  N. 

Much  of  the  work  in  these  areas  Is  being 
done  by  the  neighborhood  aide*— neighbor- 
hood residents  hired  at  92  to  »3  40  an  hour 
to  work  10  to  40  hours  a  week. 

There  are  U  aides  Their  supervisor  Is 
Arthur  Cunningham.  1401  James  Av.  N, 

James  MOsley.  center  admliUatrator.  Mrs. 
Pat  Pattereon,  his  assistant,  and  the  North- 
side  Residents  Pariiclpation  Group,  an  orga- 
nization begun  to  participate  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  are  the  Instigators  of  the  credit 
union  idea. 

It  would  offer  credit  union  services  to  low- 
income  families  on  the  North  Side. 

Problems  in  the  shopping  area  Include 
loitering  youths,  lack  of  recreaUon  facllitlea. 
prices  and  the  food  quality,  said  Cunning- 
ham. In  a  mecUng  of  the  aides,  they  de- 
scribed some  of  their  work- 
Earl  McNeal.  &30  Knoi  Av  N.,  said  he  had 
talked  on  the  telephone  several  times  to  a 
woman  whose  daughter  had  dropped  out  of 
North  High  School.  He  was  trying  to  get  the 
girl  Into  a  program  aimed  at  getting  drop- 
ouU  back  to  school  or  Into  }ob  training 
programs. 

The  woman  finally  told  him.  McNeal  said, 
that  her  daughter  dropped  from  school  "be- 
cause she  was  scared  of  Negroes,  and  I  dont 
blame  her." 

"Bla'am,"  he  asked,  "do  you  know  you're 
talking  to  a  Negro?" 

"Well.  I  don't  have  anything  ftgalnit  tne 
dark  racea,"  she  blurted,  as  she  tried  to  ex- 
plain her  problem. 

Another  Incident,  showing  the  value  anU- 
poverty  officials  hope  will  oome  from  the 
centers,  was  also  related  by  McNeal. 

He  was  working  with  a  family  whose  17- 
ye&r-old  son  was  in  the  state  reformatory  Rt 
Red  Wing  because  of  "a  passion  for  stealing 
cars."      Regular   social   agencies   had   failed 


with  the  youth,  said  the  mother,  but  she 
invited  McMeal  to  come  and  talk  to  him  after 
his  release. 

"Maybe  it  would  be  a-  new  approach,"  she 
said,  "alnoe  you're  not  a  profeselonal." 

"It  kind  of  made  my  day,"  said  MeNeal. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hodges.  1105  Humboldt  Av.  N. 
another  aide,  told  of  visiting  a  family  with 
twins,  the  mother  pregnant,  the  father  out 
of  work,  no  furniture  except  a  chair,  table, 
crib  for  the  expected  Infant  and  a  paUet  on 
the  living  room  floor. 

They  were  referred  to  the  Information  and 
referral  specialist  at  the  center,  George  De- 
Clouet.  who  found  the  man  had  not  regis- 
tered for  unemployment  oompenaation.  Be- 
cause of  this  he  hadn't  been  able  to  get  aid 
elsewhere.    DeClouet  sent  blm  to  register 

TURNKD   AWST 

Mary  Bible.  1836  Penn,  Av.  N..  another  aide, 
found  an  Aid  to  Families  with  liependent 
ChUdren  (APDC)  family  where  the  mother, 
suffering  from  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and 
liver,  had  been  turned  away  from  General 
HoeplUl  because  she  hadn't  establiahed  resi- 
dence m  the  county. 

She  took  the  woman  to  a  doctor  and  dtove 
her  to  a  hospital.  The  wcHnan  Is  at  home 
now,  recuperating,  has  a  homemaker  com- 
ing in  to  help  with  the  care  of  the  house 
Ber  18-year-old  son.  who  was  about  to  quit 
school,  is  still  attending  classes. 

Loretta  Hill,  3108  Russell  Av.  N..  another 
aide,  found  a  M-year-oId.  legally  hUnd 
wcHnan  living  by  herself  on  the  •120-a- 
month  Income  from  a  trust  set  up  by  her 
parents. 

The  money,  which  meule  her  ineligible  for 
welfare,  waant  enough  to  live  on,  and  the 
woman  needed  help  In  housekeeping  and 
shopping. 

The  aide  got  the  center  lawyer  to  break  the 
trust,  increase  the  monthly  Income,  and  a 
homemaker  to  help  with  the  housework. 

"She  was  ao  relieved  to  find  someone  Inter- 
ested to  help  her."  aald  Urs.  BUI. 
rTTLnUaXMO  rcwcnoK 
The  aides  are  fulfilling  the  function  en- 
visioned for  them  by  John  31ms.  over-all  cen- 
ter director,  when  he  took  the  Job  in  Sep- 
tember. He  hoped  they  would  become  more 
than  social  workers,  neighbors  who  the  needy 
would  feel  they  could  call  on  at  any  time. 

"They  win  call  you  from  4  p.m.  to  mid- 
night," aald  one  aide.  "Just  to  Ulk  about 
their  problems." 

The  center  offers  the  legal  aid.  debt  man- 
agement, homemaklng  and  other  services  of- 
fered in  -the  other  centers  The  aides  have 
made  1.803  contacts  In  the  neighborhood 
since  August. 

In  addition  they  have  attended  80  group 
meetings  attended  by  some  1.811  persons. 
One  of  the  aides  was  sent  by  the  APDC 
league  she  Is  a  member  of  to  the  national 
Pov«ty  Rlghta  Action  Council  meeting  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  the  weekend  of  Feb.  4. 


of  OUT  attention,  and,  indeed,  the  con- 
cern of  free  peoples  everywhere. 

Forty-nine  years  ago,  the  Byelorussian 
people  declared  their  Independence  and 
were  able,  for  a  few  brief  months,  to  live 
according  to  their  own  ideals  and  beliefs 
Unhappily,  they,  and  many  of  the  ot^er 
peoples  now  held  captive  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  by  a  cynical  and  corrupt  dicta- 
torship, were  deprived  of  Uielr  right  to 
decide  their  own  destiny.  Because  man- 
kind's memory  tends  to  be  short,  it  is 
both  necessary  and  valuable  to  recall 
these  events  so  that  the  status  quo  Is  not 
"Accepted  as  right  and  Just. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  aware  that  no 
dictatorship  has  ever  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing a  people  in  bondage  forever.  We 
may  take  some  slight  assurance  from  thi^ 
fact  to  remind  the  Soviet  leaders  that 
sooner  or  later  the  time  must  come  when 
Byelorussia  will  be  once  again  admitted 
to  the  family  of  nations.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  assure  them  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  their  plight,  and  that  we  i-e- 
main  as  dedicated  as  ever  to  self-deter- 
mination for  all  peoples.  Thus,  we  can 
hopefully  remind  others  of  the  value  of 
liberty,  and  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  this  priceless  possession  will  be  the 
birthright  of  everyone. 


"CHEC-Mate"  to  Check  Crime 


Our 

than 


Forty-ainth  AaairertarT  of 
Byelorassiaa  Indepcadeacc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or   WEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  BCBE8ENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  23,  1967 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un 
pleased  to  loin  my  colleague*  In  oom- 
memorstlng  the  49th  aiinlversary  of 
Byelorussian  Independence,  which  will 
be  marked  on  March  25.  I  beUeve  the 
desire  of  any  people  to  regain  their  free- 
dom and  independence  Is  a  cause  worthy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  t»S7 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlchlssn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  serious  crime  In  our  country 
continues  to  surge  upward.  The  FBI 
reports  an  ll-percent  Increase  in  1966. 
with  the  sharpest  rise  In  smaller  cities. 
While  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  our 
national  leaders  are  seemingly  now 
awake  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  so  much 
crime.  I  reject  the  feeling  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion that  we  can  curb  crime  merelyby 
spending  more  Federal  money, 
enforcement  officers  need  more 
money. 

They  need  laws  to  help  make  It  pos- 
sible to  obtoln  the  conviction  of  crimi- 
nals. Several  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions have  seriously  impeded  the  ef- 
forts of  law  enforcement. 

And.  just  as  Importantly,  they  need 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  all  respon- 
sible citizens.  The  concept  of  right  and 
wrong  does  not  seem  as  clear  and  strong 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  present-day 
Americans  as  It  was  In  those  of  our 
forefathers.  Acts  that  are  wrong.  Il- 
legal, and  Immoral  are  condoned  or  ig- 
nored by  much  of  our  society. 

Every  person  can  be  most  helpful  In 
flighting  this  war  on  crime.  If  he  or  she. 
young  or  old.  In  choosing  between  right 
and  wrong.  In  his  personal  biislness  and 
social  life.  wUl  proudly  stand  for  what 
he  believes  to  be  monlly  right,  law 
abiding,  and  honorable. 

The  dtliens  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  are 
doing  this  in  a  very  poslUve  way  these 
days.    At  the  Invitation  of  Kalamaioo 
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Police  Chief.  Dean  Fox,  some  2.000  citi- 
zens have  enlisted  In  "CHBC-Mate".  a 
program  designed  to  help  the  police  do 
a  better  Job  and  make  the  community 
a  better  and  safer  place  in  which  to 
live.  Citizens  who  Join  the  program, 
are  pledged  to  call  the  police  depart- 
ment when  they  observe  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  believe  a  crime  is  about  to 
t>e  committed,  or  observe  suspicious  peo- 
ple or  vehicles. 

I  commend  the  people,  buslresses.  and 
service  organizations  of  Kalamazoo  who 
are  responding  to  Chief  Pox's  ^ery 
worthwhile  program,  and  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  In 
the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  which  describes 
"CHEC"  (Citizens  Helping  to  Eliminate 
Crime).  Hopefully,  they  will  be  In- 
spired to  carry  Its  message  back  home 
and  enlist  the  support  of  communities 
In  their  districts  for  similar  programs. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From   Kilamaroo  Oawtte.   Mar.    14,   1867) 
CHSC-Uats  To  Chxcx  CmiMK 
A  poUce  forca  can  b«  no  better  tto*n  tb« 
•upport  It  recelTM  from  lt»  community. 

A  pollcemui  U  not  a  person  leparte  and 
mstlnct.  He  la  a  dtteen  who  acU  for  hla 
feUovi  in  enfor«ment  of  the  lawi  which 
haw  been  pasHd  for  the  common  good. 

But  he  mint  look  to  fellow  ciUaena  for 
support  and  cooperation  In  such  enforce- 
ment. Otherwise  he  !«  helplese,  or  vlrtaally 
so.  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  national 
experience  with  prohibition. 

It  Is  this  tbMli  that  has  led  to  the  an- 
nouncement by  Kslamaatoo  Police  Chief  Dean 
A.  Tax  of  Operation  "CHBC"  In  which  all 
resldento  of  the  commnnlty  are  invited  to 
become  "CHBC -Ma tea." 

CHEC  stands  for  Cltteena  Helping  To 
EHmlnate  Crime,  a  program  originated  in 
Chicago  and  subsequently  put  into  practice 
m  a  number  of  communities. 

It  calls  for  -CHBC-Matee"  to  notify  the 
police  If  and  when  they  observe  a  crime  being 
committed.  bellcTe  a  crime  la  being  com- 
mlt:<d.  believe  a  crime  la  going  to  be  com- 
mitted, or  bear  or  observe  any  persona,  ve- 
blclea  or  something  else,  that  appear 
sajtspldous. 

It  Is  no  "vigilante"  program.  It  has  no 
thought  of  suggesting  to  community  real- 
denta  that  the;  take  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands.  To  the  contrary.  It  U  intended  only 
to  help  the  police  do  a  better  job  and  make 
the  community  a  better  and  safer  place  In 
which  to  Uv«. 

It  u  very  seldom  that  a  policeman  la  on 
the  spot  when  a  crime  la  committed.  And 
the  Supreme  Court  haa  indicated  quite 
clearly  that  it  frowna  upon  a  policeman 
tH^h^tng  poelUve  action  on  suspicion  that  a 
crime  U  going  to  he  committed.  Too  often 
the  policeman  can  go  into  action  only 
after  the  crime  hae  been  committed  and 
the  offender  has  left  the  scene. 

A  patrol  car  or  a  fopt  patrolman  can  be  in 
only  one  place  at  any  time.  This  is  whei« 
"CHKC-Uate"  cornea  In.  The  aooaar  the 
police  are  notified  that  something  wrong  la 
taking  place  or  may  take  place,  the  quicker 
they  can  get  to  the  scene. 

All  the  "CHBC-Mate"  ts  asked  to  do  Is  call 
the  police  by  phone  or.  If  a  police  station  la 
nearby,  go  there  to  report.  He  dowtt  have 
to  Identify  himself,  merely  ^y  "CHBC-Mate" 
and  then  teU  his  story  as  simply  as  poaslble. 
The  poUce  will  then  take  over. 

A  special  telephone  number  has  been  set 
aside  for  this  purpoae.  It  I«  F!  6-1061  {S4fi- 
lOSlin  all  digital. 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  make  policemen  out 
of  citizens."  Chief  Fo«  said.     "What  we  are 
la  that  citizens  lend*  ua  tbelr  eyes 


Medkal  Cart  for  SmUi  Victumete 
GrSiau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  cmaBoK 
IK  THE  HOnSK  OT  REPRESKNTATTVSS 

Mcmdav,  March  13,  lSf7 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  confusion  of  horror  and  aatonlshment 
has  characterized  much  of  American  re- 
action to  the  stories  of  civilian  casualties 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  conflicting  ac- 
counts, the  apparent  inability  of  official 
sources  to  produce  exact  figures,  the  esti- 
mates from  the  public  press  that  civilian 
dead  may  far  outnumber  enemy  killed. 


As  the  military  activities  hsve  twccune  In- 
tenilfled  the  Vlotoong  h»»e  Uellheritely 
wiped  out  vllUffea  mnd  mined  busy  reeds. 
Ckvam  □«  cKOBsnxis 
libra  and  man  dvUlsas  hive  been  Inad- 
vertently caught  In  the  croeaflre  despite  the 
very  strlxigent  precauUons  -token  by  the 
Dnlted  States  and  Allied  (otces 

Not  even  partial  atatlsUca  on  the  niunher 
of  civilian  oasualUes  were  avaUable  unul  last 
November  when  the  flrtt  nationwide  hospital 
survey  waa  held. 

Monthly  surveys  since  Indicate  that,  na- 
tionwide, approilmately  16  per  cent  of  all 
hospital  admissions  are  war  casualues.  The 
remaining  88  per  cent  are  for  disease  and 
accidents. 

Certainly  there  are  burned  children  and 
adulU  In  Vietnam., 

This  writer  personally  saw  every  burn  case 
In  the  20  hospitals  he  visited.  Among  them 
was  not  a  single  case  of  burns  due  to  napalm 
and  but  two  from  phosphorus  shells. 

There  have  been  cases  of  severe  bums  from 


Bo>w  aborut  aU  a<  us  Joining  In 
Mate"  to  "cheek  crtina"? 


the  accidental  bombings  of  fMendly  vU- -.-  — 

lages  at  the  time  that  report,  of  r»paUn    -r„fH.^r^"'^„r"drto'^,d».lr«'  *" 
burning   of   children   are   being   denied 
have  caused  this  confusion. 

But  of  the  deep  need  for  modem,  more 
extensive  and  more  complete  medical 
care  for  the  civilians  of  South  Vietnam 
there  is  no  denying. 

In  a  recent  aeries  of  articles  Dr.  How- 
ard Rusk,  New  York  Times  medical  col- 
umnist and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  RehablliUtlon  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity's College  of  Medicine,  points  to  the 
desparate  need  for  vastly  increased  med- 
ical care. 

He  says  in  part: 

The  load  of  casualties  superimposed  on  the 
alrssdy  overburdened  Vletnameeo  hospitals 
U  unbelievable.  The  entire  system  would 
have  collapsed  had  It  not  been  for  the  ssalst- 
ance  of  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
CommuiUsl  nations.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem the  Vietnamese  cannot  meet  the  addl- 
Uonal   load   of   Increased   casualties. 

Dr.  Rusk's  articles.  In  that  they  dis- 
pute large  numbers  of  burned  victims, 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  ease  to  the 
American  conscience.  Numbers  of  civil- 
ians killed ;  numbers  of  civilians  injured 
In  the  custody  of  the  enemy,  north  and 
south  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  are  not 
available  In  any  authentic  form.  But 
those  that  we  know  alMut  can  rightfully 
demand  as  Dr.  Rusk  says  that  we  supply 
whatever  It  takes  to  provide  the  services 
necessary  to  heal  their  wounds  however 
Inflicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  that  Dr. 
Rusk's  articles  be  Included  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricou). 

IProm  the  New  Tork  Times.  Mar.  H,  1987) 
VixTNAM  Toum.  I — RsroKTS  o»  Maxv  Chu,- 

DRXM     BtraLNSD    ST     AlCBUCAN    N&PU.1S    ASB 

Chau.ei.obd 

(By  Howard  A.  Busk.  MJ>.) 

Saioon,  Sooth  Vhtnaii.  March  B. — ^For  the 
last  week  this  writer  has  been  on  an  Inten- 
sive totir  of  30  Vietnamese  dvlUan  boeplUls 
from  the  17th  Parallel  In  the  North  to  the 
Oulf  of  Slam  In  the  South. 
'  The  faclUtlea  visited  ranged  from  an  Iso- 
lated dispensary  serving  the  Montagnards  In 
the  highlands  to  Urge  provincial  civilian 
hospitals  tn  the  hottest  combat  areas. 

To  many  Americans,  Vietnam  Is  a  distant 
and  devastated  country  flUed  with  children 
who  have  been  burned  by  American  napalm 
bom  be. 

This  picture  simply  !s  not  true. 

The  very  nature  of  the  Bghtlng  In  Vietnam 
has  made  civilian  casualtlea  Inevitable. 

pn>m  the  beginning  of  tbe  struggle,  the 
"CHXC-     VIetoong  have  oouUnuously  used  terror  tac- 
tics sgalnst  civilians. 


comparison  to  burns  due  to  accidents. 

Of  the  scores  of  American  physicians 
queried  many  had  not  seen  a  single  caee  of 
bums  due  to  napalm  and  others  had  seen 
but  a  single  case.  For  every  caee  of  bum» 
resulting  from  war  there  are  scores  of  cases 
of  buma  resulUng  from  gasoline. 

Because  of  InfUtlon  the  coat  of  fuel  for 
cooking  Is  very  high.  As  a  result,  many 
Vietnamese  farmers  and  vUlagere  pilfer  or 
buy  stolen  gasoune.  They  are  inexperienced 
in  Its  use  and  try  to  use  It  like  kerosene. 
The  results  are  tragic. 

a  rrncAL  sxamtlz 
The  percentage  of  war  casualties  in  the 
population  of  a  given  hospital  depends  upon 
the  intensity  of  mlUtary  action  In  that  area. 
The  provlncUl  hospital  at  Danang  U  a 
typical  eiample.  This  U  a  300-bed  aurglcal 
hoapltal  that  had  700  patlenU  at  the  Ume 
of  the  visit. 

The  bulk  of  the  surgical  care  Is  given  by 
a  a6-member  team  of  American  physicians, 
nurses  and  technicians. 

The  hospital  was  particularly  busy  that 
morning  as  the  prior  weekend  the  Vletcong 
had  used  for  the  first  time  their  largest 
mortars  of  the  war,  a  Russian-made  140-mm. 
rocket.  In  an  attack  on  the  Danang  air  base. 
They  mlaaed  the  base  but  hit  tbe  nearby 
village  of  Apdo. 

Thirty-two  civilians  were  killed  and  80 
patients  from  this  one  attack  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  hospital.  Most  had  multiple 
compound  fracturea. 

The  same  weekend,  a  Vletiuimese  bus  had 
hit  a  Vletcong  land  mine,  causing  SO  addi- 
tional hospital  admissions. 

The  latter  Is  an  almoat  dally  occu>«lics  In 
this  war-torn  country. 

Ptor  the  month  of  Pebruary  the  medical 
and  surgical  hospitals  In  Danang  had  1,681 
admissions  of  whom  488  were  war  casualties. 
Of  these,  348  were  presumed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Vletcong  since  they  reaulted 
from  grenades,  mortars,  mines  and  booby 
traps,  which  are  used  by  the  Vletcong. 

Seventy-four  of  the  casualties  were  pre- 
stuned  to  have  been  caused  by  United  States, 
Vietnamese  and  allied  action  since  they  re- 
eiuted  from  bombings,  air  strikes  and  artil- 
lery. 

Small  arms  fire,  which  could  have  origi- 
nated from  either  side,  caused  tbe  remaining 
148  casualties. 

At  a  visit  farther  south  ths  next  day  the 
picture  was  somewbst  dillerent  as  ITnlted 
States,  Vietnamese  and  alUed  troops  wen  on 
tbe  offensive. 

The  city  WBs  Qulnohn.  where  the  400-bed 
hospital  was  being  aided  by  a  medical  team 
from  New  Zealand.  Tbe  hospital  had  800 
paUenu  for  Its  400  beds. 

One-third,  or  300,  were  casualties.  Here 
ths  figures  were  reversed. 

For  ths  month  of  February,  ths  Vleteoog 
were  presumed  to  have  caused  U  cssualtles 
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day  the  sltuaUon  was  sgaln  different.    'The  Ing  of  clvmana  oy  tne  v.ieu»ni!  uon^  44  province.     Of  the  41  teams   25  arr 

provincial   hospital    had    SCO   beds    but    600  crvnjAx  casuaitms  Unlled  States  Government  teams  consisting 

paUenU.  All  ware  are  cruel,  but  this  war  Is  especially  ^j  mlUtary  Public  Health  Service  aod  dvUUn 

At  the  Ume  of  the  visit  17  fresh  casualties  ^     unfortunately.  In  spit*  of  aU  that  we  do  p,r,„nn,i  ' 

arrived  as  a  result  of  a  bus  hitting  s  Viet-  ^^  avoid  civilian  casualties,  they  do  occur.  ,^^^  remaining  18  teams  are  sponsored  by 

cong  tand  mine.  Also  unfortunately  the  Vletcong  use  the  g,j,^  countrlee  of  United  States  voluntary 

Nine  Vietnamese  cIvUlans  were  killed,  and  5,^05,  „{  terror  on  tbe  civilian  population.  „,„£i^      The  participating  alUed  countries 

a  6-year-old  child,  one  of  the  17  casualties  There  U  one  thing,  however,  that  we  In  tbe  ^^   Korea    Republic  of  China.  PhlUpplneR, 

taken  to  the  hoepltal.  died  as  we  entared  the  united  States  can  do.    We  can  supply  whst-  b„^,„   Spain   Iran,  New  Zealand.  Austrella 

emergency  room.  ever  It  takes  to  provide  the  services  necessary  ^  switzerlsiid 

Desplle  this  tragic  Incident  casuslUes  con-  j„  ^^^  y,,  wounds,  however  Inttlcted.                                         ,.,.-«, 

stituted  only  10  per  cent  of  the  patient  load.                                           riAM  or  jafakiss 

With  the  preeent  level  of  United  States  |prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  19.  1B67|  in  addition  the  Japanese  have  a  «»?  '" 

and    aUled   medical    assistance,    Vietnam    Is  „                 __™     n— Eiwcia    or    Amsucan  Saigon    and    the   French   a   team    "h    Dalat 

barely   able   to   cope   with    lu  non-cssusUy  ^"JJ^'"^   KrroST  oH   Hialth  Slavics  A1.0  under     blUteral     arrangementa     with     the 

medical  problems.  d^aS  SMAVin  Vietnamese  Ooverrunent. 

It  cannot  give  prompt,  modem,  llleaaving  ■     ^^^„7r„"       .    _„.,.   „  n  ,  Supplementing  the  work  «'  tbese   teams 

services  to  all  of  lu  casuaiues.    Within  lu  (BJ  Howard  A.  Busk,  M.D.)  ^^  ^^^  ^„^^  „,  ^oth  United  States  and 

reeourcea   and  with   the  aid  of   the   United  Saiook.  Sootb  VirrKAM  — Last  Sunday  this  Vietnamese  military  unlta  In  the  field  to  aid 

States  and  alUed  teams  It  does  remarkably  column  was  devoted  to  a  report  of  personal  nearby  civilian  populations  in  temota  areas 

^jll  obeervatlons    of    civilian    war    casualties    In  ^,^  helping  are  28  United  States  volun- 

Vletnam    needs   and   welcomes   all   of  the  South  Vietnam.  ury  agencies  with  more  than  400  American 

medical  assistance  It  can  get  from  any  source.  War  casualUes  present  a  tremendous  medl-  j^u  ^orkere.     These  range  from  the  Men- 

■   The  Increased  tempo  of  tbe  aUled  mlUtary  cal   problem   but   ss    was   pointed   out    last  „„„,(,   central   Committee,   which   operates 

action  has   caused   increased   casualties.     It  Sunday,  such  casualUea  cntistltute  less  than  ^^^  hospitals,  to  amaller  agencies  thst  prl- 

has  resulted  In  Incressed  terroristic  attacks  16  per  cent  of  the  patient  load  In  Vietnam's  j^itTUy  distribute  drugs, 

by  the  Vletcong  hospitals.  Also   aiding   Immeaaurably    are    volunteer 

Last  weekend  the  town  of  BacUeu  in  the  The   remaining   84    per   cent    are    general  junjrtcan  physicians  who  come  to  Vietnam 

delta  was  hit  by  SO  rounds  of  mortar  ahelU  medical   and   surgical    problems      The   case  j^  80-day  tours  of  duty  under  tbe  auspices 

one  night  and  40  the  foUowIng  night.  loads,  however,  have  been  •''•'"•;"'»^5'|'f,!ff!I'"  of  the  American  Medical  Asaoclatlon_    Un- 

The  firet  night  the  Vletcong  fire  wi 
reeled  toward   the   dependenta'  quarters 

B    troops.     The   second    night   t — -                            vicuui.,,.  »  «-..-^ — 

flruur  was  indlscrlmlnata.     That  night  there  of  the  demlUtartosd  sone  In  the  north  to  the  jj^^p,,    „,,  jy  Corpa  area,  which  consists 

were  two  direct  hltt  on  the  pediatric  ward  Gulf  of  Slam  In  the  south,  the  medical  wards  ^^  ^^  Mekong  Delta,  has  17  provinces  with 

of  the  hospital  »"■'  s'f^y"  '""^  '"'■  "  """■^'^.'S*"'"^  a  populaUoh  of  six  mlUlon.     lu  provincial 

One  child  wss  killed  and  seven  other,  criu-  receive  first  preference  both  In  laclllUes  and  ^^^,5^1,  ^ave  a  total  of  4,000  beds      These 

callv  wounded.                                                             ■=»■■« 4.000    beds,    however,    frequently    have    far 

On  another  ward  at  Cantho  there  was  a  In  these  medical  ware  were  psUents  In  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  pauenta. 

beauUf  ul  5-year-oid  girl  who  had  lost  both  terminal  stages  of  tuberculosis  who  were  sent  ,^^  ^^  ^^   ^^  ^  unusual  In  Southeast 

lezB  St  the  knees      Whin  the  Vletcong  raided  home  to  die  when  the  dlsgnosls  waa  made.  ^^^   ^   traditionally  the   family   comes   to 

her  village,  the  men  fied  and  the  women  and  There  were   PS"'""  "'"VPf^'""^'""*:  the  hoepltal  to  help  nurse  and  care  for  the 

cmldren  bid  In  their  homes.     As  the  Viet-  Unas  from  typhoid  lever,  "Iti' "°«*"2  "I  sick  one. 

S^r  left   the   vuisge   they   threw   grenades  BO  per  cent.    There  were  numerous  csSM  of  ^^^  ^^,  ^,,4^  in  a  bed,  one 

SS>  the  homes.  tetanus,  primarily  due  to  tteappllcstlon  of  ^e  rick  and  the  two  othere  the  sibling. 

These  are  stories  that  can  be  repeated  over  animal  dung  to  auperfldal  wounds.  Hsrtng  more  than  one  person  In  a  bed  Is 

and  over  and  over.    They  happen  every  day.  sNoaicmr  or  psosliw  usually  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 

can  Foa  CASDALitw  Only  by  actually  seeing  these  patlenu  can  Thia,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  contagious. 

n.~    ».„.   .J,,   overwhelming    malorlty    of  one    reaUae    tbe    enormity    of    problems    of  acutely  HI  or  postoperative  ?»"•=» 

Care    '"',"'•   "''T?!'™?*"*'?"'^"'  diKo^   problems  that  had  been  «iept«d  for  The    United    States    and    aUled    medlcsl 

th»e  ea.ua^tl«  ^""Idbe  and  must  be  given  d  Iwue.^roDwms         ^  ^^  ^^  j|^  ^^  ^^  no.pltal-b«»d  but  go  regularly  w 

with  our  help  in  Vietnam.  _             ^  ."°.  „„h  .„.mi;  health    the  peoenu  are  no  the  clinics  In   the   vUlagea   and   hamleU 

The  16  teams  In  the  IV  Corps,  for  exampl 
have  given  more  than  1,143,000  Inoculations 


The  firet  night  the  Vletcong  fire  was  dl-      related  problems  of  refugees  and  a  greatly  In-      ^^^  ^^  current  program  there  are  33  such 
ected  toward   the   dependenta'  quarters   or      creased  accident  rate  physicians  in  Vietnam  at  one  time. 

Vietnamese    troops.     The   second    night   the  Ih  the  20  hospitals  visited,  from  Jjust  south         yietnsm  is  divided  Into  four  sonee      For 


As   the   committee  of   Responsibility   has  cine  and  public 

propoaed     some    of    tbe    extremely    dimcult  longer  resli 

"'"*-'tr  J^JS.i;f^n"lJ^'"bmux''ht"w  °^.S»«blIlty    for   the   medical   care   and  inc.  "the  beginning  of  the  y«>r. 

reconstrucUve   surgery    can    be    brougBt   to  ^/T. '"Lrrtces  to  Vietnamese  clvlUans  lies  to   date    American    and    amed    personnel 

SiSiS?n'tb,Srn.^r.°^C"i^e  wXtbe-^Svl^menTof  Vietnam     When  tbe  h.Te°  given  more  than  10  mUUon  Immun.sa- 

thls  mission  tbelr  numbers  torlunste.y  are  ^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  VBlui   States  uons  throughout  Vietnam. 

°%'^h.,rn.  rM.^  thl.  writer  ssw  no  more  would  subatanUally  expand  Ita  military  as-  m  the  IV  Corps  tuberculosis  is  'be  No    ! 

Of  U>e  '>""«»»",'*'"  "JJff""""  ""^j  rtstance  In  Vletnsm.  our  Government  recog-  medical  problem  and  typhoid  the  No.  t     In 

than  5  per  «»'"<»"'" ^""'  J^TSea  an  nlMd  that  it  mu.t  also  stap  up  lu  material,  ^^mt  parts  of  the  country  the  major  medical 

jjld  of  n«rby  '>°°-C«'°^Vf>^'  t^^  r^WeM  logistical  and  tachnologlcal  support  of  medl-  p„bl.m  1.  malaria.                                    _^ 

be  «ught  in  "«"°f  "";  °' '^,^°";j^h  ^  snd   health   as«.Iance   for   the   clvlUan  •■  substanual  progress  was  made  in  reduc- 

Atter  seeing  for  himself  snd  talking  with               j^  malaria  rates  from  7  J  per  cent  in  1BB8  to 

innumerable     VletnamSM,      Af-H""      »"^  "^u  .^stance  I.  provided  by  the  Public  1  s^  ce„t  In  1881.     Be^us.  of  the  m«. 

allied    medical    speclsllstt    tol.    wrttar    ha.  ^ThU  ^^_^_^  ^  tST Agency  tor  Intarna-  ^„,^,nu  of  popuUUon  a.  a  result  of  the 

come  to  five  major  conclusions. ^           ^  „„„»,    Development    headed    by   MaJ     Gen  »„r.   malaria  rates  have  Increased. 

."?':  '?'  '":?  "L^^iLTJT.l^S^  ?»—  W.  HulSV/s.  Who  U  on  loan  »_ the  t^.  p,e«„,  objective  is  u>  k_.ep  ,th.  , 


on    the    »^'*<»I  .""""""••"i?,  ^'""!^  Aij}.fromtheAlrPorceThl.yearourOov.  „,„.  control  program  at  lU  prewar  level  but 

hospital.  IS  unbellevesble^  J2*,.' „',  l^n  ernment  Is   Investing   shout  .50-mllllon  In  ^  re-esUblls£  the  goal  of  total  eradication 

tam  would  hsve  <»y'PJfL^'°j''  °°L,7Ja  health  acUvlUes  for  the  Vietnamese  civilians.  „  «x>n  as  security  condlUons  permit  restors- 

"f.          fl^^,.^!.!  n.u^ns      Undm  the  ««»«'  1"  such  an  investment  psld  such  fan-  „„„  „,   »   nationwide   campaign 

other  non-Communlst  nations,     unoer  ine  .^..,__„_  ^,„^  ,.ivM..nrt.                                                a ■••  «,r,.iinnr..  aIao  make  t 


present  .yetamTheTetiliL^^- cannot"  mi;;;      -tlcally  high  dividend. 

fhTaddlOonal  load  of  Increased  casuslUes  Even  before  tbe  Increased  fighting  In  Viet 


Security  condlUons  also  make  the  eradica- 
tion   of    epidemic    dlKases   such    ss    plague 


le  »<«""onai  lo-"  "'    h".rr„"Wn"ta'm«     nam'thi'vieinameae  aovernm'ent  Was  poorly      and  cholera  Impossible.     The  policy,  mere- 

n^f  inS^JS^SlU Ttl?e.  JLd  alU^     ^"p^  ti  meet  lU  healUi  problems.    Most      fore,  1.  to  contain  such  dlse«>s     Most  ho.- 

^,L^Li"S:r^,  SmS^sho"m  bT^v^n  on     ?^eal?h'!Lume.  had  been  built  by  the  French      pitaU  m  «Mne  section,  of  the  country  usually 


assUtance,  mo«t  of  which  should  be  given 
tbe  spot  In  Vietnam. 


more  than  76  ye^^  ago.  were  In  a  deplormble      have  a  number  ot  ( 


>,  but  tiiere  have  been 


lespoiin  vieuuuu.  „.,«„-..     lUte  of  rep*lr.  and  many  lacked  power,  wa-      no  major  epidemic*. 

Third.  Vietnam  ahould  and  does  w»lt«me     J*^ "nd  w^  di«»o<ial  sysUma.  In   tie  lart   18  month,  there  ha.  been  a 

J^'^.SLSr^  mX^m^^^.^^*^  ^^»  ^^  «"*      '""^'^  improvement  In  hoapiui  and  health 
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r»cluUM  M  •  r«milt  of  united  st«t««  m"!*- 
uic«  Ten  »»T  lio^lt»l»  »»»•  »•«>  renonua 
uid  recoiMtructed.  38  mirglcal  suJtM  h»»o 
been  built,  ind  ecoree  of  local  dl«penj»rl«« 
beve  been  oonjKtnicted  or  renovated. 

Among  the  hoapltau,  Ihle  writer  rtslted 
wae  one  at  VlnWonf  In  the  Delta.  Tbere 
w>i  great  excitement  and  an  eitiemelj  proud 
group  ot  Americana,  bolB  military  and 
dTlllan.  They  were  preparing  the  formal 
dedication  ceremonlea  the  tollowlng  day  tor 
a  completely  modern  fl»e-un!t  surgical  aulte. 
One  banner  waa  already  up,  and  in  large 
bold  letlera  amldat  the  Vietnamese  worda 
waa  "Seabeei."  A  Seahee  unit  waa  largely 
reaponalble  for  the  conatrucUon  at  thla  mag- 
nlScent  new  unit,  of  which  any  hoapltal  In 
the  United  Statee  would  be  proud. 

When  thli  writer  aiked  a  young  Seabae 
olBcer  when  ha  waa  going  home,  the  proud 
young  man  said; 

'Our  outat'B  leaving  Saturday.  Our  re- 
placemeota  come  In  tomorrow.  I'm  sure  glad 
to  be  going  hack,  but  I'm  iure  glad  our  laat 
lob  In  Vietnam  waa  thla  hoapltal." 

Thla  remark  by  a  nonhealth  worker  reflecta 
the  dual  obJecUvee  of  our  American  olvUlan 
health  elToru  In  Vietnam.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  aavlng  ol  lives  and  the  curing  of  the 
■Ick  and  the  wounded,  but  we  are  also  con- 
cerned with  building  a  baae  for  the  poatwar 
development  of  Improved  medical  and  health 
•ervlcea  for  the  Vletnameee. 

Every  American  and  allied  health  worker 
In  Vietnam  rwognlMa  that  his  reaponslbUlty 
Ij  not  only  to  aerva  but  al«)  to  teach  and 
train   the  Vletnameee. 

On  the  more  formal  side,  the  A.II>.  haa  a 
contract  with  the  American  Uedlcal  Associa- 
tion to  provide  United  Statea  medical  edu- 
cators to  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Saigon. 

We  are  also  helping  the  dental  faculty  and 
Vietnam's  aU  schoola  of  nursing  and  health 
technology,  and  have  aided  In  the  oonatruc- 
Uon  and  equipping  of  new  faculties  at  all  of 
these  schools.  By  lOlO  theae  schools  should 
be  graduating  mon  than  1.460  health  work- 
ers each  year. 

During  and  after  the  Korean  conflict  the 
slogan  of  our  governmental  and  TOluntary 
agencies  In  Korea  waa  "Help  the  Koreans  to 
help  themselves." 

The  succeaa  of  this  effort,  which  Is  still 
continuing,  la  dramatlcaUy  demonstrated  by 
the  remarkable  economic,  health,  social  and 
educational  achievements  of  Korea  during 
the  last  decade.  It  Is  also  demonstrated  by 
the  eHecUveneas  of  the  Korean  military  effort 
In  Vietnam  and  how  rapidly  it  came  to  the 
aaalatance  of  the  Vletnameee. 

The  civilian  health  effort  In  Vietnam  fol- 
lowa  the  same  phUoeophy— "Help  the  Viet- 
namese to  help  themaelvea."  The  Job  la  far 
from  done  and  will  require  even  more  United 
Statea  and  allied  aaalatance  in  the  case  of 
casuaitiea. 

The  rmults  ofthe  last  18  montha.  however, 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  Juat  aa  with 
determination  we  will  win  the  war.  we  can 
with  the  same  determination  win  the  peace. 
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approprUtiona  for  the  Treasury  and  Poet 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Preaident.  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cUm,  tar  Ou  naeal  year  ending  June  30,  1848, 
and  tw  other  purpoaea. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
would  have  been  a  very  easy  political  de- 
cision to  vote  for  the  administration's 
request  for  »7.5  billion  for  the  Treasury, 
Poet  OlBce.  and  Executive  Office  appro- 
priation bill  of- 1988. 

I  could  not,  however.  In  good  consci- 
ence, force  myself- to  vote  tor  a  bill  that 
would  represent  an  Increase  of  $797,916.- 
865  over  that  appropriated  last  year  for 
the  same  purposes. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  how 
this  Congress  could  approve  this  appro- 
priation bill  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
very  tragic  situation  in  Vietnam,  requir- 
ing expenditures  in  defense  of  $15.5  bil- 
lion, and  with  our  Nation  facing  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  financial  crisis. 

The  United  States  today  has  a  higher 
debt  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined, and  the  Interest  alone  on  this 
debt  Is  the  second  largest  Item  In  our 
budget.  During  the  last  6  years,  the  in- 
terest charge  alone  on  our  national  debt 
has  increased  from  $9  billion  to  $14  bU- 
Uon  In  1968.  This  means  that  of  every 
dollar  the  Oovemment  collects  from  tax- 
payers. 11  cents  is  used  to  pay  the  In- 
terest on  this  debt. 

I  feel  that  this  CoAgress  needs  to  make 
a  decision.  If  we  are  to  approve  the 
high-spending  Johnson  administration 
proposals,  then  this  Congress  must  face 
up  to  a  tax  increase  this  year. 

By  its  own  admission,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration will  be  facing  $8  billion 
deficit,  even  after  a  6-percent  surtax  and 
a  raise  in  postal  rates. 

It  is  far  past  time  that  this  Congress 
show,  through  its  actions,  that  we  will 
not  allow  the  Johnson  administration 
to  continue  the  high-spending  programs 
they  have  pursued  in  the  past.  The 
irresponsible  spending  we  are  now  doing 
will  have  severe  effects  on  generations 
to  follow. 

I  feel  that  we  must  begin  to  place 
rigid  priorities  on  domestic  spending 
programs  and  work  toward  bringing  the 
runaway  Jolinson  budget  in  Hne. 


TreatnrT.  I""*  Ofice,  ni  Execalin 
OCce  Appropriatioa  Bill,  1968 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GARDNER 

or  MoaTB  caaotJMa 
a  THE  BOUBE  OF  EtEPRESIKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  *forch  12,  lit7 
The  Boose  In   Committee   of   tlie   Whole 
Bouse  oo  the  StaU  of  the  Union  had  undOT 
conslderacloa  the  bUl  (HJl.  7»01)    maklnc 


Coa  Editea:  Tke  Afrocaace  of  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mew  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23.  1967 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Anthony 
Prlsendorf  haa  written  an  Illuminating 
article  for  the  March  27  tssue  of  the  Na- 
tion which  analyzes  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  ConsoUdated  Edison  Co.. 
of  New  York.  This  giant  corporation 
Bhoiild  be  subjected  to  constant  public 
scrutiny.  The  author  haa  contributed 
to  the  iHXweas  of  public  disclosure.  It  Is 
time  the  public  waa  informed  not  only 
about  thla  utility  but  other  utilities  as 
well.     The  article  follows : 


CoK  Bdi»om:  Th»  A«mocANC«  or  Pown 

<By  Anttaooy  Prlaendort) 
The  Cc<MoUdfct«d  Edtaon  Ootnpany  of  New 
Tark  Is  the  country*  Urs»t  privately  owned 
utUlty.  witn  virtually  cwduslvfi  domain  over 
the  nation's  moat  populous  axee..  In  attain- 
ing thla  prominence,  and  thanks  to  Qocdd 
state  regulitory  practice*,  Con  Edison  has 
won  a  name  for  ICseW  aa  a  deOant  oligarchy. 
relentlessly  punning  an  Inflexible.  pubUc-be- 
domned  [tollcy. 

Those  who  have  had  even  the  slightest 
brush  with  the  company  have  come  away 
with  a  new  undersundlng  of  the  word  "pow- 
er" in  Con  EdlBon's  slogan.  "Power  for  Prog- 
re«."  The  company's  attitude  was  perhaps 
beat  summed  up  last  ycoJ  by  a  Waahlngton 
uUlUy  consultant,  David  Koah.  "I've  been 
m  the  utiUtiea  buslnees  for  thirty-four 
yean."  Koah  told  Fortune  magazine,  "and  I 
can't  think  of  a  company  that  goes  out  of  lU 
way  to  alienate  customers  the  way  Con  Edi- 
son does.  They're  so  sUfl-backed.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  a  Con  Edlaon  executive  say: 
■Maybe  you  have  a  point.'  By  definltton, 
they  always  think  they  are  right." 

Since  1883.  when  Tbomas  A.  Edison  opened 
hla  flrat  electric  ^neraUng  plant  in  lower 
Manhattan,  the  company  baa  grown  phe- 
nomenally. Today  It  haa  nearly  M  tJllUon  In 
anets.  a  groos  annual  revenue  of  tBflO  mU- 
Uon.  twelve  genersUng  plants — one  of  which 
Is  the  flret  privately  owned  nuclear  plant  In 
the  country— and  supplies  electricity,  gas  or 
Bteam  to  more  than  4  million  customers  in 
New  York  C?tty  and  most  of  neighboring 
Westchester  County. 

Such  an  impregnable  poettlon  of  leader- 
ship might  moke  a  corporation  lax,  but  it 
has  not  happened  to  Con  Edison.  On  the 
contrary,  throughout  Its  recent  hUtory,  the 
company's  officials  have  reinforced  lu  pcal- 
tion  by  cultivating  unshakable  friendship* 
with  political  power  structure*.  By  law. 
utilities  are  prohibited  from  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  friendships  from  "evolving."  Charles 
E.  Eble.  the  company's  M-yearnDld  chairman 
and  chief  executive,  makes  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact.  "Over  the  years  I  struck 
up  frlendshlpe  with  many  pollticiana.'*  Eble 
was  quoted  as  saying  Isat  spring.  "It  waa 
not  something  that  I  set  out  to  do  objec- 
tively at  the  beginning.  But,  as  time  paaeed, 
I  found  that  many  of  my  friends  had  moved 
Into  positions  of  authority.  I  could  Ulk  to 
them.     It  waa  as  simple  as  that." 

Over  the  years.  Con  Edison  has  "talked"  to 
Its  friends  with  excellent  reaulta.  In  the 
state  legislature,  for  InsUnce,  the  utlUty'a 
broad  scope  of  Influence  Is  tantamount  to  a 
veto  power  over  leglaUtlon  that  would  run 
counter  to  lU  veated  Interests.  Samuel  A. 
Spiegel,  a  fomier  state  assemblyman  and  now 
a  state  supreme  court  Judge,  has  said  that 
in  all  hu  years  on  the  assembly's  pulillc 
service  committee:  "Tve  never  seen  a  piece 
of  leglslaUou  come  out  inimical  to  the  com- 
pany's interests. " 

Bep.  William  P.  Ryan,  a  Reform  Democrat 
tram  Manhattan,  goes  much  further.  On 
November  25.  IWW.  the  day  Con  Edison  Un- 
[Kiaed  its  most  recent  electric  rate  increase, 
totaling  $33.4  mUUon.  Bepreeentative  Ryan 
charged  that  Gov.  Nelson  A.  RocketeUer.  a 
RepubUcan.  and  the  all-RepubUcan  stat* 
Public  Service  Commission,  had  "conspired  " 
with  Coai  Edlaon  to  postpone  the  rate  in- 
crease until  after  the  elections.  The  charge 
was  shrugged  off  as  pollUcai  cant,  but  a 
member  of  the  Oovemors  staff  later  con- 
flded:  "We  had  a  devil  of  a  time  persuading 
them  lOon  Edison  omclalsl  to  hold  off  unUl 
after  the  election."  Since  the  rate  increase 
went  into  affect,  RepreaentaUve  Ryan  has 
written  twice  to  the  PederaJ  Power  Commis- 
■ion  requesting  a  full-scale  Inveatlgallon  of 
ih*  "working  rwiaUonshlp"  between  Con 
Edlaon  and  the  PubUc  Service  C«nmlaalon. 
The  FPC  boa  declined.  BepreeentaUve  Ryan 
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■ays.  on  the  ground  that  lU  JurUdlcUon  over 
privately  owned  utlUUe*  is  Umited  to  regu- 
lating the  Interetate  sale  of  power. 

preeerving  Con  Edison's  distinction  aa  the 
nation's  number  one  pubhc  utility  has  been 
an  expensive  proposition  for  lu  customers, 
but  not  lor  It*  quarter  of  a  mUUon  stock- 
holders. While  the  national  trend  haa  been 
toward  cheaper  electricity  for  residential 
consumers,  within  the  last  nine  years  Con 
Edison  has  raised  its  electric  rate*  by  a  total 
of  SlOO  million,  ostensibly  to  meet  higher 
operating  costs  (rate*  are  fixed  on  a  coat- 
plus  basis,  the  coet  supposedly  being  operat- 
ing expenses) .  As  a  result.  Con  Edison  cus- 
tomers pay  the  highest  residential  rates  In 
the  country;  250  kilowatt- hours  a  month 
cost  •941  m  New  Tork.  ST-BS  In  Chicago,  and 
•6-33  In  Los  Angeles.  The  company  JusUfie* 
Its  rates  with  the  allegation  that  It  cosu 
more  to  generate  and  transmit  power  In 
heavily  congested  areas.  And  from  Ume  to 
time  lU  public  relations  staff  broodcasu  the 
fact  that  Con  Edison  Is  New  Tork  Cityl 
largest  real  estat*  taxpayer.  What  the  com- 
pany neglecu  to  say  is  that  these  taxes,  like 
all  others,  are  added  to  Its  operating  ex- 
penses, and  paid  ultimately  by  the  consxmier. 
Nor  doea  the  company  encourage  the  public 
to  recall  that  on  February  33.  1961,  the  state 
Public  Service  Commission  forced  it  to  merge 
with  iu  wholly  owned  sul>sldlary.  the  Con- 
solidated Telegraph  and  ElecUlcal  Co.  For 
years.  Con  EdUon  critics  claimed,  the  com- 
pany paid  exorbitant  renu  to  Its  subsidiary 
lor  the  use  of  B.500  miles  of  underground 
conduits.  These  renu  Increased  Con 
Edison's  operating  costs,  decreasing  IW  earn- 
tnga.  By  showing  reduced  earnings,  the 
company  could  defend  Its  applications  for 
rate  increases.  The  Owners'  Committee  for 
Electrical  Rates,  representing  major  real 
estaU  groups  In  the  city,  claimed  that  be- 
tween 1»33  and  IMl  Con  Edison  and  lU 
stockholders  made  a  •SS  mUlion  profit 
through  this  arrangement.  The  subaldiary 
would  declare  annual  dividends  which  It  paid 
directly  to  Con  Edison.  These  dividends  were 
not  applied  to  the  parent  company's  opera- 
tions, but  distributed  entirely  to  Con  Edi- 
son stockholders.  Neither  the  company  nor 
the  Public  Service  Commission  considered 
these  earnings  port  of  operating  revenue. 

More  recenUy.  Con  Edison  haa  relucunUy 
disclosed  that  new  customers'  deposits  for 
electric  and  gas  service  can  he  a  source  of 
eonalderable  (woflt.  A  residential  customer 
usually  pays  a  tao  deposit  before  his  elec- 
tricity or  gas  is  turned  on.  By  last  June  the 
company  hod  accumulated  »2fl.4  mlUlon  in 
depoalU.  lor  which  It  pays  the  consumer  4 
per  cent  interest.  However,  as  Tftc  New  york 
Timeji  pointed  out  on  January  20.  "LArge 
amounts  of  money — such  as  the  •29  million 
In  deposits  held  by  Con  Edison — can  earn 
roughly  5.5  percent  annually  when  Invested 
in  certificate*  of  depoalts  in  major  New  York 
banks." 

The  little  known  fact  that  Con  Edison 
haa  amassed  tas  mllUon  In  depoaita  was 
brought  out  at  a  PSC  hearing,  now  under 
way.  to  determine.  In  retrospect,  whether  the 
company  was  enUlled  to  raise  Its  electric 
rates  by  »324  million  laat  November.  The 
procedure  of  defending  a  rate  Increase  after 
it  has  been  imposed  prompted  state  Sen. 
Paul  P.  K.  Bookson.  a  Manhattan  Democrat, 
to  observe  that  the  hearings  are  "something 
out  of  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  trial.  First 
cornea  the  sentence  for  the  consumers,  and 
then  the  verdict."  Although  the  PSC  Is  not 
expected  to  conclude  its  hearings  for  some 
time,  there  seems  to  be  litUe  doubt  that  the 
verxllct  will  hold.  The  increase  was  granted 
without  the  customary  prior  public  hear- 
ings, the  commission  a«ld  in  November,  be- 
cause a  preliminary  Investigation  indicated 
that  the  increase  was  warranted.  Con  Edi- 
son ItMlf  aet  the  tone  of  the  hearing*  at  the 
outset  by  saying  that  far  from  overcharging 
Its  customera.  It  had   asked  for  a  raU  in- 


crease that  would  probably  be  Insufldent  to 
m«et  higher  operating  expensea. 

There  was  one  notable  instanc*.  howevsr, 
when  Con  Edison  pushed  lu  luck  too  far. 
It  1*  BtUl  feeling  the  reouiu.  On  July  29, 
1M4.  U>M  PSC  approved  the  company's  re- 
quest for  a  %21  million  rate  increase,  bring- 
ing to  $6S  million  the  total  of  rate  Increases 
since  1968.  Dxirlng  the  hearings  that  pre- 
ceded this  decision,  the  city's  Uwyers  had 
asked  to  use  Con  Edison's  Ixmks  in  their 
eroaa-esamlnaUon  of  the  company's  ex- 
perts." The  company  reluwd,  and  ao  did 
the  PSC.  The  city  appealed  to  the  couru. 
and  on  April  38.  1968— twenty  months  and 
•45  million  In  higher  rate*  later — the  state 
court  of  appeals  upheld  the  city's  right  to 
look  at  Cod  Edison's  books. 

Accordingly,  the  dty  retained  Arnold  H. 
Hlrsch.  a  Washington  public  utUlty  consul- 
tant whom  it  had  called  on  periodically  dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  former  Mayor  Wagner 
was  In  office,  to  make  the  study.  Because 
a  luU-Bcale  examination  of  Con  Edison's 
books  would  have  been  prohibiUveiy  costly 
and  time  consuming,  the  city  setUed  few  a 
•20  000  "sampling  examination*  of  the 
books  during  the  1962  calendar  year  and  a 
twelve-month  period  ending  June  30.  1963. 
the  two  te«t  perl«l*  cited  by  Con  Edison  in 
lU  request  lor  the  1964  rate  Increase.  Hlrsch 
began  a  six-week  study  on  June  20.  1966.  and 
submitted  his  report  to  the  city  oo  Septem- 
t>er  3  of  that  year. 

In  a  33-page  analysis  Hirach.  who  U  also  an 
engineer  and  a  lawyer,  asserted  that  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  company's  expenaaa 
wore  improperly  charged  to  rate-payera.  and 
the  ■peculiar  operaUng  occounw  to  which 
they  are  charged."  are  symptomatic  ol  Con 
Bdiaon's  "seemingly  callous  indifference  to- 
want  tta  fundamental  duty  and  responalbU- 
ity  as  a  public  uuUty.  The  cost-plus  char- 
acter of  Its  business  appears  to  have  been 
tortured  into  a  license  to  charge  whatever 
the  traffic  will  bear."  A  full-acale  examina- 
tion of  Con  Edlaon's  books  and  records,  he 
said  "will  disclose  improper  charges  to  the 
OperaUng  expensea  of  the  electric  ratepayers 
In  the  amount  ol  ^12  million  to  915  mUUon 
on  an  annual  basis." 

SpeclflcaJly.  Hirsch  reported  that  Con  Edl- 
aon bad  paid  two  New  York  law  firm*  a  total 
of  •!  840.100  during  the  two  test  periods  foe 
"an  almoat  unbroken  chain  of  legal  service* 
for  which  the  expenses  were  improperly 
charged  to  the  uUllty  consumers."  Further- 
more. Hlr»ch  said,  during  the  same  test  pe- 
riod* the  company  had  paid  an  Albany  law 
firm  •30,000  for  services  "admittedly  legis- 
laUve  m  character  (which]  should  have  been 
excluded  from  Con  Edison's  opera ung  ex- 
pense accounis  lor  raicmaking  purpoaea." 

Examining  the  company's  expense*  lor  In- 
slllutlonal  advertising  during  the  test  pe- 
riods. Hlrsch  lound  that  Con  Edlaon  spent 
a  total  of  »3.S35.03e.  Such  expenses,  he  said, 
are  "manifestly  Unprovldent.  and  constitute 
an  unjust  and  anwarranted  Imposition  on 
the  ratepayers."  Using  for  comparison  the 
next  two  largeat  electric  utliiiles  in  the  coun- 
Uy— California's  Pacific  Gaa  and  Electric  Co. 
and  tlie  Chicago  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co. Hirsch  calculated  that  Con  Edison's  ex- 
penses for  adverusing  were  about  twenty-five 
times  greater  on  the  basis  ol  electric  con- 
sumers, and  lorty  times  greater  on  the  basis 
ol  kilowatt- hours  sold.  He  concluded  that 
there  Is  "not  a  scintilla  of  evidence"  to  show 
that  con  EdiaoDB  "unbridled"  advertising 
expensea  "have  fostered  sound  customer  re- 
laUoos.'  or  have  lessened  the  company's  'ex- 
penae  ol  doing  business.'  "  On  the  contrary, 
he  wrote,  the  company's  advertlaing  "Is  pri- 
marily a  Parlovian"  technique  designed  to 
condition  the  ratepayers  to  a  passive  attitude 
In  regard  to  the  company's  proclivity  for  pe- 
riodic rate   increase*.'* 

In  addition.  Hlrech  found  several  "miscel- 
laneous Items"  which  w«re  improperly 
charged    to     the    oonsumers.     XndlTldually. 


these  Items  are  of  Inconsequential  ralue. 
Hlrsch  said,  but  in  the  at^gregate.  "apprecl- 
ahXe."  Some  of  those  expenses  Include  •454.- 
•77  la  oontrlbuuons  to  the  "Elecirlc  Power  & 
Light  Exhibit"  at  the  1964-65  New  York 
Wcrld's  Fair:  a  •573.471.15  installation  coat 
ol  air  oondllloning  in  the  coay>any*s  execu- 
tive c^ces;  memt>er*hip  In  private  social 
club*  and  organisations;  and  regular  trips 
to  Albany  for  "express  leglslaUvc  purpose*' 
by  Con  Edison  executive*. 

Tbere  waa  one  significant  fact  about  Con 
Edison'*  participation  in  the  World's  Pair 
that  Hirach  missed  in  his  report,  but  that 
haa  been  brought  out  at  the  current  PSC 
hearings.  During  hi*  testimony  Kmsnuel 
Toder,  the  company's  vice  preaident  and  con- 
troller, contradicted  an  earUer  press  state- 
ment issued  by  the  •company's  president. 
John  V.  Cleary.  and  admitted  that  the  com- 
pany's lOGS  of  »907,500  In  World's  Pair  bonds 
wa*  passed  along  to  the  consumers.  Toder 
defended  the  accounting  procedurea  by  say- 
ing that  Con  Edlson'a  total  investment  of 
•1.5  mUlion  in  the  fair  was  an  operating  ex- 
pense, intended  to  promote  buslnesa.  and 
that  the  publicity  had  actually  itaaened  tlie 
need  lor  future  rate  Increase*. 

Although  unia  now  the  contenU  ol  the 
Hirach  report  have  not  been  made  public. 
porUons  have  been  "leaked"  to  the  news- 
papers. While  the  company  baa  declined  to 
reapond  directly  to  charges  In  a  r^»ort  It  haa 
never  seen,  it  ha*  not  refrained  frMn  at^ 
tempting  to  discredit  Birsch's  professional 
repuutlon.  On  January  18,  Con  Edison's 
counsel,  Patrick  H.  Sullivan,  reminded  the 
PSC  that  in  1966  Hlrsch  was  arguing  before 
It  that  the  New  Tork  Telephone  C-ompony's 
rate  of  return  should  be  restricted  to  4  5  per- 
cent. SuUlvan  then  cited  portions  from  the 
transcript  ol  that  PSC  hearing  in  which 
the  commlBsloo  stated:  "How  the  witness 
imrschi  fell  into  thew  sertoua  errors  U  not 
clear.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these  and 
other  matters  which  might  be  commented 
on  tend  to  destroy  any  probative  value  that 
the  witness  testimony  might  have.  Thi» 
Ooounlssion  faced  difficult  problems  and 
wvlcofnca  aU  the  asslsunce  that  any 
interested  party  can  give  It  in  reaching  a  de- 
termloaUon.  This  testimony,  however.  Is  no 
help." 

The  "leak"  that  caused  the  greatest  com- 
mouon  at  Con  Edison's  offices  waa  a  pub- 
lished statement  that  the  Hlrech  report  al- 
leges that  by  -Improper"  accounting  pro- 
cedures the  company  has  overcharged  its 
customers  by  »36  million  since  1964.  Con 
Edison  chairman  Eble  promptly  rejoined 
that  hla  company  maintains  Ita  accounts 
m  accordance  with  the  Uniform  System  ol 
Accounu  OS  prescribed  by  the  PSC.  More- 
over, he  said.  Con  Edison  fumlehes  detailed 
report*  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commlselon  and 
the  Internal  Ecxenue  Service.  "To  suggest 
that  imfttoper  accounting  prT>cedure«  could 
result  in  a  SSS  minion  overcharge  to  Con 
EdiBOO  cuBtomers  under  this  kind  ol  scrutiny 
is  an  indictment  ol  these  organlratlon*.  .  .  ." 
Con  Edison's  critics  may  feel  that  Eble 
could  not  have  expressed  their  misgivings 
about  the  PSC  more  eloquently.  Those  who 
art  out  to  chasten  the  company  for  Its  high- 
handed buaineas  tactlca  usually  wind  up 
condemning  the  politically  dominated  PSC 
for  its  hsphosard  attempts  to  protect  the 
publlc'E  Interests.  SUte  Senator  Bookson 
was  speaking  for  all  such  critics  when  be 
said  recenUy:  "We  have  a  public  uUlity 
which  is  reguuted  by  the  PSC  which  doe* 
DO  service  for  the  public.  I  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  acting  in  the  public 
interest." 

If  Con  Edison  has  profited  at  the  undue 
expense  of  its  custonnerx.  it  1*  principally  by 
strict  adherence  to  the  first  commandment 
ot  free  enterprise,  cereal  empfor.  But  under 
th*  delusion  that  there  exists  in  New  York 
etatc  a  regulatory  agency  wltji  the  publics 
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Intmrt    It    beart.    the    public    long    ago 
dropped  It.  guard.    Th«  late  Arthur  T.  Vau- 
aerblll.  Chief  Justice  of  th.  New  •"^J  ™- 
prem»  court,  WMUed  of  Uila  etate  of  aUalrm 
ihen  he  aald:   "HothUig  U  ao  dangerous  In 
•  democrac;  aa  a  aafeguard  which  appears 
w  Be  adequate  but  which  Is  really  a  fa9»de. 
This    U    the   underlying    theme   of   Hlrsch  s 
report    on.  that  he  emphaslMS  by  scornful 
ualTof  the   word   'watchdog-   whene»er  he 
n-ters  to  the  PSC's  accountant,   who  were 
.uopoaed  to  catch  the  accounting  Irregularl- 
tlesthat  he  came  upon.     HlrK:h  clMa  two 
nuilor  Items  on  which  the  PSC  accountant, 
should  have  acted,  but  dldnt.     In  OPPMI^B 
the  19M  rate  IncreaM.  the  city  argued  that 
the  esperlmental  producUon  of  electricity  at 
the  company's  nuclear  generaUng  plant    Im- 
crned  an  abnormally  high  Incremental  cost 
STSm.   company   ot   about  »5  3   million   In 
IMS    and    nearly    115    million    Uurlng^e 
tweWe-month  period  ending  ■"^«  'O.  19«. 
The  PSC  ruled  that  the  corta  of  the  West- 
chester County  nuclear  plant,  "both  Mpltal 
snd  operaOonal."  were  to  be  "excluded  en- 
Urely"  In  the  application  for   the  rat*  In- 
crease    Hlrsch  found  that  during  these  two 
periods    Con    Edison's    "atomic    energy    ei- 
~nse  "  account  totaled  »3.037.8«8.  of  which 
Snly  •718  038.  of  "amortization  ot  research 
and  development  costs,"  ws.  excluded  from 
the  appucauon.    In  Tlew  of  this   "omlsalon, 
Hliach  said,  "It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  functlona  of  the  commissions 
■watchdog-  accountanu  stationed  regularly  In 
the  oOces  of  Con  EdlMn.  .  . 

In  the  second  instance.  Hlrsch  found  that 
the  PSC  •watchdogs"  faUed  to  report  that 
Oeneral  Blectrtc  had  agreed  to  pay  »6.a  mil- 
lion to  settle  a  Con  Edison  anUtru.t  suit.  In 
January  ie«a.  Con  Edison  filed  suiu  amount- 
Ina  10  nearly  Wl  mUUon  against  Oeneral 
Bectrlc  and  eighteen  other  manulactiirera 
for  rigging  bids  and  fixing  prices  on  »ai» 
million  worth  of  electrical  equipment  the 
aUUty  had  purchaMd  slnoe  1S«.  Con  Bdlson 
announced  the  settlement  on  December  18. 
ISgS  twelve  days  «tt«r  the  PSC  had  ended 
lU  hearings  on  the  1964  rate  Increase.  It  was 
then  that  the  commlsalon  "first  learned"  of 
the  aettlement,  Hlrsch  report.,  although  the 
company's  records  show  that  "this  anU-trust 
aettlement  was  concluded  with  the  Oeneral 
Electric  Company  In  November,  1983,  .  .  . 
Again,  singling  out  the  "watchdog"  account- 
anu Hlrsch  asserts  that  they  "should  have 
known  of  this  setUement.  and  oould  well 
have  presented  It  In  evidence  before  the  close 
of  the  hearings  on  December  8.  1983.""  Such 
evidence,  he  maintains,  "would  undoubtedly 
have  benefited  the  ratepayers,  as  they  wer» 
the  principal  victims  of  the  conspiracy  which 
precipitated  t2ie  anti-trust  suits." 

The  ••watchdogs"  consist  of  twenty  ac- 
countanu employed  by  the  PSC  and  assigned 
permanently  to  Con  Edlsons  offict*  to  over- 
see the  companys  bookkeeping  operatlona. 
"Their  primary  reaponslblllty  la  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  company  earns  no  more  than  a 
■•fair  and  reasonable  "  rate  of  return,  set  at  8.3 
per  cent  In  1984  by  the  PSC.  a  rate  Influenced 
by  usury  laws.  But  under  an  mgenlous  clause 
In  the  sUti  public  Service  Law,  the  utility 
under  surveillance  must  reimburse  the  sute 
for  the  accounung  cost..  In  effect,  then.  Con 
Edlaon  has  been  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
men  who  are  assigned  to  keep  an  objective, 
even  Jaundiced,  eye  on  the  company's  books. 
And  after  years  of  working  side  by  side  with 
Con  Edison  employees.  Hlrsch  said  In  an  In- 
terview, the  Intended  "watch-dog"  relation- 
ship has  developed  to  one  that  he  charac- 
terizes Bs  "'meretricious.'* 

The  forerunner  of  the  country's  highest 
paid  state  Public  Service  Commission  was 
created  in  1901  by  the  legislature  at  the  Insti- 
gation ot  Oov.  Charlea  Evans  Hughea.  who 
wanted  to  correct  rallrowl  abuses.  Since 
then,  the  powers  of  the  oocnmlsslon  have 
been  aqianded  gradually  so  that  today  Uu 
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agency  regulates  more  than  S.000  corpora- 
Uona.  munlclpalltlea  and  lodlvlduala  dwl- 
Ing  with  uUlltles  or  commeroUl  transporta- 
tion But  despite  this  awesome  measure 
ot  responsibility,  the  commission  haa  been 
customarily  the  "dumping  ground  tor  cast- 
off  politicians,"  as  Representative  Ryan  puu 
It  Under  Oovernor  Rocketeller,  tor  exam- 
ple the  commission's  lour  surviving  mem- 
bers—two have  died  recently— have  been  ac- 
tive In  Republican  politics.  The  chairman. 
James  A.  Lundy,  was  a  borough  prealdMit 
of  Queens  who  ran  unauccesafully  on  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller",  1888  Ucket  tor  state  con- 
troller "Three  months  later,  the  Oovernor 
appointed  Lundy  a.  the  »3a,286-a-year  chair- 
man ot  the  commission.  The  other  three 
members,  each  of  whom  receives  »a8.180  an- 
nually, are  a  former  Brooklyn  assemblyman 
who  was  chairman  ot  the  assembly's  public 
service  committee  from  1944  until  1980;  a 
protig«  of  a  former  Republican  state  chair- 
man and  a  former  ssaemblyman  and  sUte 
senator  from  Long  Island  who  once  headed 
a  leglsUtlve  committee  Investigating  char- 
itable and  philanthropic  organliatlons  for 
possible  Communist  afflllatlona. 

in  a  well-meaning  but  tuUle  geature.  Sen- 
ator Bookson  Introduced  legislation  In  early 
January  of  this  year  that  would  replace 
the  PSC  with  a  ten-member  Consumer  Board 
of  Inquiry.  BecognlUng  that  no  state  sgency 
can  ever  be  divorced  entirely  from  politics. 
Senstor  Bookson  did  the  next  best  thing.  He 
proposes  that  three  members  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  three  by  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  two  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
senate,  and  two  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  There  Is  little  chance  that 
these  elected  olBclals  would  belong  to  the 
same  political  party  at  the  same  time.  And 
there  Is  little  chance  that  the  biu  wlU  ever 
get  out  ot  the  committee  Into  which  It  was 
shunted  by  the  senate  leadership. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  as  Sen.  Lee 
Metcalf.  Democrat  ot  Montana,  rightly  con- 
cludes In  his  book.  Orercharje  Greater  fed- 
eral Involvement,  municipal  competition 
with  monopolistic  utllltlea,  closer  municipal 
scrutiny,  and  Independent  state-level  con- 
sumer agencies  are  some  ot  the  laudable  ap- 
proaches. But  ultUnately  no  effecUve  control 
over  Con  Edison,  or  over  any  privately  owned 
utuity  In  the  country,  can  be  achieved  until 
regulatory  agencies,  empowered  to  protect 
the  consumer,  begin  to  tulflu  the  publics 
great  expectations. 
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HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  ii,i.i7iou 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1967 
Mr,  COLLIER,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
Chicago's  outstanding  executives  is  "Ward 
L.  Quaal,  the  president  of  WON.  Con- 
tinental Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.  His  rec- 
ord of  achievement  was  recognized  last 
year  when  the  University  of  Michigan 
gave  him  the  Alumni  DisUnguished  Serv- 
ice Award.  On  January  21.  1987.  Mr. 
Quaal.  who  was  the  midyear  commence- 
ment speaker  at  Northern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, received  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  tiiat  Institution. 

In  his  address,  which  he  entitled  •'The 
New  Majority."'  he  pointed  out  that — 

By  1910  over  SO  percent  of  the  popuutlon 
of  the  United  BUtes  will  consist  ot  people 
twenty-five  years  ot  age  and  under. 


This  means  that  we  will  have  over 
100  million  boys  and  girls  atid  young  men 
and  young  women  in  a  total  population 
of  200  million  "This  majority  wUl  Inevi- 
tably have  a  tremendous  Influence  on  our 
Nation  and  the  directloiUn  which  It  will 
move  during  the  next  few  decades. 

Mr.  Quaals  commencement  address 
contains  some  excellent  advice  to  the 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow  and  de- 
serves a  wider  audience.  Under  leave  to 
extend    my    remarks.    I    Include    this 

speech: 

Tks  Niw  Majoarrr 

(By  Ward  L.  Quaal.  prealdent,  WON 
Continental  Broadcasting  Co.) 
Suddenly  evetyone  U  becoming  aware  ot 
young  people. 

"Thia  lsn"t  only  because  some  of  them  grow 
their  hair  longer,  sing  protest  songs,  burn 
draft  cards,  experiment  with  LSD.  or  Indulge 
In  tribal  dances.  Its  because  of  "The  Sta- 
ll is  one  of  the  most  Intriguing  sUtlstlcs. 
It  not  (*«  most  intriguing,  In  the  history  ot 
our  free  nation:  by  1970  over  SO  percent  ol 
the  population  of  the  United  SUtes  will 
consist  ot  people  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
under. 

Borrorsl  Thats  only  three  years  away_ 
Some  ot  yt>u  people  here  wlU  be  a  part  of 
that  statistic.  « 

No  wonder  Bobby  Kennedy  Is  wearing  his 
hair  bouffant,  climbing  mountains,  and  duf- 
fing on  skis.  "The  meek  are  Indeed  Inheriting 
the  earth— or  at  least  that  part  ot  It  repre- 
senting the  worids  greatest  basUon  of  free- 
dom. America. 

This  imminent  catastrophe  has  rufiled  tne 
smoke  at  the  councU  campflre.  ot  the  eldere 
SocreUry  of  Defense  McNamara  haa  urged 
uiUversal  mlllUry  conscription  for  service 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrta  has  proposed  an 
abaoluuly  unbelievable  program  of  e.tab- 
Ushlng  local  "opportunity  boards"  where  all 
youths  male  and  female,  would  register  at 
the  age  of  18.  be  examined,  and  consigned 
to  certain  vocational  or  educational  futures — 
all  on  a  voluntary  basis  that  would  appear 
to  be  about  s.  optional  as  taxes. 

No  youth  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  col- 
lege or  Join  the  Peace  Corps  or  accept  any 
other  specific  recommendation  of  his  oppor- 
tunity board  ...  but  he  would  have  to  ac- 
cept one  of  the  several  opportunlUes  offered 
This  scheme  echoes  In  a  chilling  -way  the 
concepu  ot  other  Touth  Corps  m  other  na- 
tions at  other  times. 

But  theres  even  more.  How  delightful  to 
be  young  1  The  National  Commission  of 
Technology.  AutomaUon  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress, established  by  Congress  In  1984.  made 
lU  report  early  In  1988  to  the  Prealdent. 

What  did  It  recommend?  Simply  that  the 
government  would  guarantee  to  everybody, 
regardless  ot  whether  or  not  he  worked,  could 
work  or  reauted  the  whole  idea,  a  minimum 
Income,  This  would  be  an  absolute  guar- 
antee—enforced. It  U  suggested,  by  "essen- 
tially a  new  principle  of  jurisprudence'^ 

Henry  Haslttt.  the  economist,  comment- 
ing on  this  proposal,  suggests  a  situation 
In  which  the  minimum  per  famUy  guarantee 
would  be  S3. 130  per  year.  If  you  made  sa.SOO. 
therefore,  the  government  would  send  you 
an  annual  check  for  »a30  to  bring  you  up 
to  the  guarantee.  Those  making  over  S3.130 
would  be  paying  the  chit,  of  course. 

Now  In  such  s  dunderheaded  economy,  who 
would  work  M.BOO  worth  to  get  M30  when 
he  could  get  »3.130  tor  not  working  at  all? 
And  have  plenty  ot  time  to  blow  It  at  the 
races,  go  hunting  and  fishing,  and  alt  at  the 
window  watching  his  nutty  nelghbon  drudge 
off  to  work ! 

Well  my  youthful  friends,  everything  Is 
coming  up  rosea.  "There's  Just  one  baffling 
problem:  U  nobody's  working,  nobody's  pro- 
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duclngi  And  it  nobody's  producing  there 
18  nothing  to  tax — producUon  or  Income  or 

ggXtm ajod  there's  no  guaranteed  revenue  to 

pay  the  guaranteed  Income  to  the  guaran- 
teed loafers  and  tree  loaders.  No  wonder  the 
French  economist  BasUat  said.  "The  State  is 
the  great  fiction  by  which  everybody  tries 
to  live  at  the  expense  of  everybody  else."' 

I"m  rather  glad  to  see  the  young  people 
coming  mto  the  ascendancy  Certainly  your 
elders,  or  some  of  them,  need  to  be  rescued 
before  they  botUe  themselves  up  In  an  eco- 
nomic vacuum  where  progress  will  be  sus- 
pended for  all  time. 

Nothing  Is  more  provocative  of  thla  noUon 
than  the  War  on  Poverty  ""The  big  money 
IS  m  poverty",  some  wag  recenUy  observed. 

The  local  poverty  organisation  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  the  United  Planning  Organi- 
sation, was  Uunchad  with  a  sUff  of  876  peo- 
ple. One  ot  seven  ot  these — or  97  employes- 
were  paid  810.000  a  year  or  more.  Porty  of 
the  678  had  police  records  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. 

In  Jamestown.  Rhode  Island,  seven  young- 
sters were  paid  il  ,26  an  hour  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corpa  to  teach  sailing,  "The 
youngsters  or  their  parenu  owned  the  boats. 
In  Boston  one-third  ol  the  600  teen-sgers 
employed  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
a  summer  sgo  received  Federal  Income  ux 
W-2  forms  showing  more  Income  than  they 
actually  received. 

In  Johnstown.  Rhode  Island.  Investigators 
found  that  73  out  ot  the  83  parenu  whose 
sons  and  daughters  were  enrolled  In  and 
paid  by  the  poverty  program  were  taxpayers 
who  owned  58  bomea  and   lis  cars. 

An  unemployed  Detroit  auto  worker.  Gale 
Bulock.  who  once  took  home  8104  on  his 
most  productive  work  weeks,  reported  thst 
since  losing  his  Job  he  cleats  810853  a  week. 
ux  free,  from  two  Federal  anUpoverty  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  Robert  G.  Wlngerter.  presi- 
dent of  Rockwell  Standard  Corporstlon.  In 
a  recent  speech,  among  the  first  16  group 
leaders  hired  under  Philadelphia's  anti- 
poverty  program  to  work  with  youngsters  In 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  13  were 
found  on  Investigation  to  have  arrest  records 
which  Included  larceny,  assault  and  battery, 
and  morals  counu  Involving  minors. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  mounting 
domestic  problems  you  will  Inherit  when 
you  take  over  the  majority.  We  seem  to  be 
breaking  out  In  reform  movement,  like  kids 
with  the  measles. 

Take  this  poverty  program,  for  example. 
One  geU  the  impression  that  no  thought  had 
been  given  to  the  problems  of  the  poor  until 
the  last  tew  decades  ot  the  Square  Deal 
(Theodore  Roosevelt).  "The  New  Freedom 
(Woodrow  Wilson),  the  New  Deal  (FOB), 
the  Pair  Deal  (Harry  Truman),  the  New 
Frontier  (John  Kennedy),  and  the  Great 
Society  of  contemporary  tlmea, 

"There  were  "'poor  laws"  In  Kngland  be- 
fore the  time  ot  Queen  Elisabeth,  A  statute 
In  1538  provided  tor  the  voluntary  collection 
of  funds  to  assist  those  unable  to  work.  As 
a  matter  ot  fact,  a  doaen  years  Ister  thu 
voluntary  process  becsme  compulsory  by  law 
throughout  Sngland. 

There's  a  short  cut  to  fighting  povsrty. 
hut  It's  a  hard  way  to  go.  Those  among  our 
progenitors  who  came  to  thU  country  when 
It  was  a  wUdemess  knew  this  way.  It  took 
fortitude,  strength,  faith,  determination, 
and  a  free  spirit  to  conquer  adversity  then. 
Yes,  and  a  good  axe  too — to  cut  the  timber 
and  hew  It  tor  homesteads. 

"The  cure  for  poverty  u  work — or,  to  put 
It  another  way.  production,  "Thla  U  the 
casual  factor  In  a  chain  of  evenU  which  has 
distinguished  the  United  States  among  the 
notions  of  the  world.  We  have  produced. 
Our  people  have  tjeen  Industrious,  Our  l>eo- 
ple  have  been  rewarded  for  working  at  all 
levels  ot  endeavor.  Occupying  six  percent 
of  the  laoit  area  of  the  irocld  and  with  leas 


than  six  percent  of  the  population,  we  ac- 
count for  one-third  of  the  world's  gross  na- 
tional product. 

It  was  Capitalism  that  Induced  the  Indus- 
trial Hevolutaon,  It  Is  pure  political  pap  to 
contend  that  C^apltallsm  ha.  not  erased  pov- 
erty In  vast  areas  of  our  naUon  In  a  manner 
unmatched  by  any  other  soclo-govemment 
system  known  In  the  world  "wday.  And  you 
can  ufce  that  smvey  from  the  starving  peo- 
ple ot  India  and  China  through  the  Soviet 
atatee  to  the  sophlsUoated  realms  of  the 
French  and  the  English, 

What  haa  our  system  done  tor  us — all  of 
us?  Let's  look  at  It  from  the  standpoint 
both  of  the  employer  and  the  wage  earner. 
In  1950  profiu  were  10.8  percent  ot  the  na- 
Uonal  Income,  By  1986  they  had  dropped  to 
eight  percent.  In  19S0  wages  were  84  1  per- 
cent and  In  198»  they  roee  to  70.3  percent. 
Furthermore,  while  the  wage  earnera'  share 
has  grown  about  ten  percent,  his  purchasing 
power  has  grown  about  33  percent,  despite 
Infiatlon,  And  this  1.  the  situation  despite 
the  Viet  Nam  war,  extraordinary  and  some- 
tlmee  questionable  foreign  aid  expenditures, 
and  endleaa  social  reform  programa  here  at 
home.  „_ 

Capitalism  has  worked  In  thU  nation.  TTie 
question  we  face  now  Is  whether  or  not.  In 
our  xeal.  we  are  going  to  overwork  It  and 
see  It  dlsUitegraU.  Witness  the  destruction 
of  the  system  that  guarantees  the  greatest 
social  and  material  benefiU  of  any  ever 
known  at  any  time  UJ  the  history  of  the 
world- 
Can  It  happen  here? 

It  happena.  oaually.  when  tbe  people  re- 
Unqulah  control  .  .  .  and  we  may  be  In  the 
process  ot  doing  Just  that  on  the  false  as- 
sumption that  we  are  owed  something  more 
than  an  opportunity. 

A  major  new^iaper  organlazUon  m  Amer- 
ica (Copley  Press  of  California)  recently  re- 
ported the  resulu  ot  an  mteresUng  survey. 
There  are  now  3.400  Federal  departmenu. 
bureaus  and  agencies  ooncemed  with  regu- 
utmg  otir  national  economy.  Forty-two 
separate  agencies  are  Involved  In  education 
propama.  One  dollar  out  of  every  five  and 
one  job  out  of  every  eight  flow  from  the  Fed- 
eral govermnent.  not  counting  local  and 
StaU  govemmenU.  In  30  of  our  60  States 
there  are  more  clvUlan  employes  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  than  are  employed  by  the  SWle. 
ActuaUy,  our  unemployment  rate  In  this 
country  now  Is  about  four  percent— and  yet 
we  are  oonatantly  engaging  more  and  more 
of  our  resourcea,  money,  and  manpower  In 
the  creaUon  and  operation  of  government- 
sponsored  programs  designed  to  make  work. 
But  try  to  find  aomeone  to  wash  the  car. 
mow  the  lawn,  clean  the  windows,  or.  In 
many  cases.  All  attractive  Junior  executive 
Jobs  It  you  have  a  work  record,  you  know, 
the  weUare  paymentt  are  In  Jeopardy.  To 
some  then,  work  can  be  a  threat  to  security. 
There's  plenty  of  work.  Otir  problem  u 
that  we  sre  driving  the  workers  from  the 
fields  to  the  fireplaces. 

Our  social  reformers— and  theae  are  not  the 
flist  in  the  generaUons  ot  man— presume 
that  the  economy  wlU  continue  sound  what- 
ever the  cost  of  their  pet  projecu.  They 
assume  that  the  deUcate  balance  of  produc- 
tion and  consumpUon  wUl  be  mslnUlned 
in  the  absence  ot  IncenUvea.  'This,  ss  The 
Freeman  says,  U  a  patent  flight  from  reality. 
Our  system  works  because  the  energy  of  man 
u  ted  into  It,  When  thst  feeding  halu,  the 
machinery  stops, 

■The  carburetor  of  our  system  I.  profiU. 
Consumer  behavior  determines  the  success 
of  btulneas— and  that's  why  we  constanUy 
see  shlfu  ot  ownership  from  the  less  elBclent 
to  the  more  efficient.  The  consumer  con- 
trols the  proflt  system,  me  consumer  can- 
not control  a  non-profit  system,  tor  non- 
profit Institutions— such  as  government— sre 
sovereign  unto  themselves  in  a  system  where 
there  U  no  freedom  ot  choice. 


One  Is  reminded  o!  the  (able  of  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  became,  virtually,  ruler 
ct  the  world.  Be  came  upon  a  philosopher 
wbo  ws.  lying  upon  his  back  In  a  meadow 
and  meditating.  Having  beooioc  po'werful, 
Alexander  had  also  become  a  patron  of  the 
aru  and  the  Intellectuals.  He  stood  before 
the  philosopher  and  said;  '•Name  your  wish 
It  win  be  granted.  I  am  a  patron  ot  culture 
and  'Will  gladly  underwrite  any  project  which 
you  may  select." 

The  philosopher  thought  a  moment  and 
responded:  •■You  may  do  one  thing  foe  me. 
Your  Highness.  PleaM  step  aside — you  are 
standmg  between  me  and  the  sun." 

Do  not  let  povFer,  which  may  come  to  you 
In  the  masquerade  ot  beneficence,  stand  be- 
tween you  and  the  sun. 

In  the  disposition  ot  your  lives  henceforth 
you  will  have  the  choice  to  make  that  has 
been  the  historic  lot  of  man:  whether  you 
would  live  a.  an  Individualist  or  s  collectlvlst. 
We  have  an  Individualistic  society,  based 
upon  freedoms  which  are  safeguarded  against 
usurpation.  But  do  not  be  deluded  that  col- 
lectivism Is  the  privately  patented  condition 
of  non-democraUc  land,  alone.  We  are  In 
constant  struggle  against  collectlvlst  pro- 
grams here  at  home — tampUng  programs 
contrived  to  lure  u.  from  the  way  of  free 
action. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  BoIUtt.  Pastor  ot  the 
First  Baptlat  Church  In  MltUand.  Michigan, 
put  It  this  way:  "Ours  la  a  philosophy  ot 
freedom  that  says  a  man  ought  to  be  free  to 
do  as  he  pleaaes  up  to  the  point  where  what 
he  pleases  Interferes  with  his  neighbors 
equal  righu.  However,  tor  aome  thirty-five 
years  now  another  entirely  different  philos- 
ophy ol  freedom  ha.  been  evolving— the  phi- 
losophy that  freedom  Is  no  longer  lor  some- 
thing like  lite,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  ot 
happiness.'  but  freedom  from  almost  every- 
thing. Uke  want,  worry,  and  war'  and  work 
too.  If  possible,"  ^      ,.. 

And  as  Dr,  Sollltt  also  has  said,  we  ahould 
be  doing  more  talking  about  JusUce  than 
equaUty,  We  are  equal  before  the  law,  but 
the  nature  of  our  equaUty  depends  upon 
what  we  do  with  our  opportunities,  given 
equal  chances.  Justice  Is  Indeed  utterly  dis- 
regarded when  the  relauonshlp  between  ef- 
fort and  reward  Is  obUterated,  or  reversed, 
■a.  when  imder  the  banner  of  equaUty'  the 
man  who  works  U  robbed  to  pay  the  blUs  ol 
another  who  won't," 

James  BuaseU  LoweU  put  It  this  way:  "Be- 
ing forced  to  work  and  forced  to  do  your  best, 
will  breed  In  you  tolerance,  self-control,  dlU- 
gence  strength  ot  win,  content  and  a  hun- 
dred other  virtues  which  the  Idle  wUl  never 
know,"'  „    , 

CKli  weUare  bUl  today  U  863  annually  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  m  the  Vnlted 
States  By  1970.  when  there  wlU  be  more 
of  you  than  there  will  be  of  the  rest  of  us, 
that  WlU  be  8103  It  the  recommendations  of 
Economist  Leon  Keyserllng  are  foUowed, 

TTiat  means  that  aome  of  you  here  will  be 
working  and  paying  the  blU  while  some 
others  of  you  will  be  going  Ashing,  Unless 
Bomebody-sometlme-BOmehow  stops  all  this 
nonsense! 

Friends,  there  is  no  conceivable  way  that 
you  can  be  unemployed  for  very  long  after 
you  leave  this  institution  If  you  tosnt  to  be 
employed— end  I  except  thooe  who  might  be 
drafted  tor  other  duty. 

Never  has  there  been  greater  opportunity 
But  you  face  one  barrier  to  enterprise — one 
terrible  tempution.  It  was  clearly  described 
m  an  example  given  by  Thomas  J  Shelly, 
who  ws.  for  thirty-five  years  a  teacher  of 
economics  and  history.  He  told  a  Yonkers 
High  School  class:  "John,  you  made  a  grade 
ot  86;  and  yours  Dick,  was  66.  I  ahaU  now 
take  JO  polnU  from  you,  John,  aiwl  give  them 
to  Dick.  Thus,  each  of  jou  baa  76.  adequate 
for  pasalng. 

'■Han  Thave  sppUsd  tbs  iocUUst-com- 
munlst  pruidple  set  forth  by  Karl  Marx: 
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•yrom  wth  according  to  torn  ablUty,  to  «cb 
MKordln«  to  hU  n«ed.* 

"Now,  let  oa  cxmmtDft  this  In  pnctkx. 
Too.  J<An,  wont  wort  becauM  you  bava  had 
your  lnc«ntW»  remored.  And  you,  Dick, 
wont  work  because  yon  mn  getting  aoms- 

tblng  for  nothing.  

"We  cant  exist  unless  we  wort  or  produce. 
Thus,  in  order  to  get  the  wort  done,  well 
need  someone  with  a  whip  or  a  gun.  So- 
claUem  must  lead  to  authoritarian  contjola." 
This  example  Illustrates  an  •conomlc  and 
social  plan  ot  life  so  far  r«noved  from  ttie 
original  blueprint  for  America  that  It  Is  al- 
most unbeUeTaWe  that  we  should  have  em- 
braced any  erf  Its  concepta. 

Tbe  Jeflereons  and  Ftankllna  and  Masons 
did  not  say.  "We  will  bavo  a  free  enterprise 
■ystem."  Tliey  said.  "We  wlU  prorlde  for  the 
freedom  of  mem."  It  waa  the  men  them- 
■elTtts,  thus  Uberated.  who  created  enterprise 
In  this  nation  through  exerclae  of  their  own 
freedom. 

And  Government  didn't  have  much  to  do 
with  this,  except  to  stand  by  and  be  properly 
repreaentaUve  of  the  people — and  to  pass 
and  administer  appropriate  laws,  and  to  lery 
taa««  to  support  itaeU,  and  to  provide  for 
the  defense! 

Government  had  so  Uttle  to  do  with  the 
wellsprtnRS  of  the  free  enterpriBe  plan  in 
this  country  that,  for  example,  it  was  tin- 
heeding,  except  for  the  rescinding  of  pro- 
cedures, when  Charles  Goodyear  learned  how 
»  Tulcantze  rubber,  when  Oliver  Brana  wae 
talking  about  a  ro*d  vehicle  that  would  run 
under  Its  own  power,  and  when  John  B.  Dun- 
>op.  the  ScotUsb  veterinary  Burgeon,  devel- 
oped an  IdM  for  an  alr-fllled  rubber  tire. 

And  Government  knew  not  a  thing  at  the 
time  about  the  Urst  oil  well  ever  brought  In— 
^t  TltusTlUe.  Pennsylvania  In  1859  by  Colonel 
X.  L.  Drake. 

The  tree  enterprlae  program  rolled  along. 
^therlng  momentum,  and  every  now  and 
then  Government  yawned  and  expressed  mild 
surprise,  as  in  IMi  when  Henry  KUsworth. 
OommlsaloDer  of  Patenta,  said  In  bia  annual 
report: 

-.  ,  ,  the  advancement  of  the  arts  from 
year  to  year  taxes  our  credulity  and  seems  to 
preeage  the  arrival  of  that  p»lod  when  hu- 
man Improvement  must  end." 

riuttiii  has  been  the  product  of  labor  at 
all  levels  of  endeavor.  If  labor  stfjpe.  enter- 
prise stops:  If  the  deelre  to  work  is  smoth- 
ered by  the  removal  of  Initiative,  the  lights 
ot  a  free  America  are  beginning  to  flicker  and 

We  may  have  been  many  things  as  this 
country  waa  growing  up  which  were  looked 
upon  with  skepticism  by  others— brash, 
boastful,  and  perhape  a  little  rough  around 
tiie  edgee  when  it  came  to  the  social  aznen- 
mes.  But  we  w«ie  one  thing  for  sure — In- 
dustrious: and  all  the  world  admired  us  for 
It.  It  has  been  one  of  our  greatest  truths  as 
a  people. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  to  the  Worklng- 
man'B  Association  of  New  Tork — ^how  long 
has  It  been  since  one  of  our  Prc«ldenu  said 
something  like  this  to  a  labor  union :  "Let  not 
him  who  la  hou«*le«8  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and 
buUd  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assur- 
ing that  bis  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence 
when  built,  X  take  It  Chat  It  Is  beet  for  all 
to  leave  each  man  free  to  acquire  property 
aa  faat  as  he  can.  Some  wUl  get  wealthy.  I 
dont  believe  In  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from 
getting  rich;  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good." 

If  in  your  present  temper  aa  a  graduating 
senior  you  find  reference  to  our  predeceeeors 
as  aooketlilsic  teas  than  **oooI''.  renkcmber  that 
what  you  wUl  be  doing  throughout  your  llfe- 
timee— hopefully— wlU  become  the  pattern 
of  reference  for  future  generaUons.  Please 
try  to  be  diligent — to  be  honest — to  be  tn- 
tfnetrlous — to  be  decently  proud — to  be  chari- 
table to  the  needful— «o  be  faithful — to  be- 


Ueve  In  something.  Please  remember  your 
greatest  heritage  of  freedom  and  clasp  It 
closely,  guard  It  Jealously,  for  yourselves  and 
for  all  who  fcttlow  you. 

And  wort.  J»  your  part.  Do  more  than 
your  part  If  health  and  aspiration  bless  you. 
Remecnber:  the  difference  betwen  the  world's 
greatest  mller  and  the  second  beet  Is  meas- 
ured In  feet  and  fractions. 

Ton  dont  need  to  appear  before  an  "oppor- 
tunity board"  to  find  out  where  you  are  go- 
ing. Let  your  heart  and  your  mind  tell  you; 
there's  nothing  to  stop  you,  and  never  will 
be  unless  you  bu|l<a  the  barriers  yourself. 

Juet  before  Adial  Stevenson  died  he  waa  In 
New  York  prior  to  embartlng  for  Geneva.  On 
hie  bedside  table  wsa  found  a  printed  page 
which  he  bad  marked.  It  waa  enUtled  De- 
nderut*  and  was  found  In  Old  St.  Paul's 
Church.  Baltimore,  dated  1892. 

1  can  think  of  nothing  more  appropriate 
for  you  of  this  generation,  three  centuries 
later,  than  this  passage  from  Destdemtu: 

"Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  the  haste 
and  learn  what  peace  there  may  be  In  sUence 
.  .  Speak  your  truth  quietly  and  clearly; 
and  listen  to  others,  even  the  dull  and  Ignor- 
ant; they  too  have  their  story  ...  If  you 
compare  yourself  with  others  you  may  be- 
come vain  and  bitter;  for  always  there  wUl 
be  greater  and  leaser  persons  than  yourself. 
"Bnjoy  your  achievements  as  well  as  your 
plana.  Keep  Intereeted  In  your  career,  how- 
ever humble;  It  Is  a  real  poesevlon  In  the 
changing  fortunes  of  time.  Bxerclse  caution 
In  your  business  affairs;  for  the  world  Is  full 
of  trickery.  But  let  this  not  blind  you  to 
what  virtue  there  Is:  many  persona  strive  for 
high  Ideals;  and  everywhere  life  la  full  of 
heroism. 

"Be  yourself.  Especially  do  not  feign  af- 
fecUon.  Neither  be  cynical  about  love;  for 
In  the  face  of  all  aridity  and  disenchantment 
It  Is  as  perennial  aa  the  grass.  Take  kindly 
the  counsel  of  the  years,  gracefully  surren- 
dering the  things  of  youth.  Nurture  strength 
of  spirit  to  shield  you  in  sudden  misfortune. 
But  do  not  distress  yourself  with  Imagin- 
ings. Many  fears  are  born  of  fatigue  and 
loneliness.  Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline, 
be  gentle  with  yourself.  You  are  a  child  of 
the  universe  no  lesa  than  the  trees  and  the 
stars:  you  have  a  right  to  be  here.  And 
whether  or  not  it  la  clear  to  you  no  doubt 
the  universe  la  unfolding  as  it  shoiild. 

-Therefore  be  at  peace  with  God.  whatever 
you  conceive  him  to  be.  And  whatever  your 
labors  and  aspirations  In  the  noisy  confusion 
of  life  keep  peace  with  your  soul.  With  sll 
Ita  sham,  drudgery  and  broken  dreams,  it  Is 
stUl  a  beautiful  world." 


volt  and  the  ensuing  peace,  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  proclaimed  their  Independ- 
ence and  established  a  republic  based 
on  the  principle  of  self-detennination. 
After  centuries  of  waiting  in  the  shad- 
ows cast  over  their  land  by  oppressive 
foreign  rulers,  these  proud  White  Rus- 
sians were  at  last  able  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom so  long  desired  In  their  hearts. 
Unfortunately,  the  Byelorussian  Inde- 
pendence of  1918  was  to  be  short  lived. 
Before  a  year  had  passed,  the  Bol- 
sheviks of  Russia  had  annexed  Byelorus- 
sia as  part  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist RepubUcs.  Despite  the  valiant  eflforts 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  to  withstand 
the  Communist  aggression,  the  republic 
fell  on  January  1,  1919. 

Uttle  satisfaction  can  be  gained  from 
the  reunification  of  Byelorussia  after 
World  War  n  because  the  land  once 
again  became  part  of  the  Soviet  empire 
subject  to  Soviet  domination.  Today  the 
name  Byelorussia  remains  an  empty  des- 
ignation among  the  captive  states  that 
the  Russians  claim  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations.  The  Byelorussiana  are 
not  free;  they  are  not  independent;  they 
are  under  the  same  bondage  that 
shackles  so  many  of  the  slates  of  eastern 
and  northern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  the  land 
and  the  people  of  Byelorussia.  Let  us 
continue  to  hope  for  the  day  when  these 
courageous  people  can  truly  say  they  are 
a  free  nation  Just  as  they  were  for  those 
few  moments  in  1918. 
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Byclomuiaa  lodcpca^BCCr  March  2S, 
1918 


EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLLnvoa 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  KKPRESENTATIveS 
Wednaday,  March  22. 19S7 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  mldat  of  World  War  1,.  a  revo- 
luUon  took  place  In  Rusda.  the  effects 
of  which  continue  U>  disrupt  our 
world  today.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  <:k)mmunist  regime  In  Lenin- 
grad was  to  sue  for  peace  with  the  cen- 
tral powers.  On  March  3.  1918,  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Utovsk  was  signed  by 
Germany  and  Russia  bringing  to  a  close 
the  war  on  the  eastern  front.  Using  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  Russian  rc- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EOMONDSON 

or  oaxAHOicA 
IN  THE  HOCSK  OF  REPIUSBNTA'1'IV  ES 

Wednesday.  March  22. 1967 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr,  Speaker,  for 

numy  years  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
visit  Tulsa  lor  the  annual  conventions 
of  the  Arkansas  Basin  Development  As- 
sociation. Several  hundred  persons  at- 
tend these  meetings,  and  they  come  from 
all  parts  of  Oklahoma  and  from  both 
Arkansas  and  Kansas  as  well.  There  are 
more  members  and  guests  In  attendance 
each  year,  and  I  am  always  Impressed 
by  the  great  enthusiasm  which  Is  demon- 
strated at  these  meetings.  In  fact.  It  Is 
the  outstanding  support  of  the  people 
of  the  Arkansas  Basin  which  has-been 
Instrumental  m  bringing  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas  River  which 
we  are  now  witnessing. 

By  next  spring,  barge  traffic  will  begin 
plying  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  and 
by  1910,  we  expect  coal,  grain,  chanlcals 
and  other  commodities  to  start  moving 
to  and  from  the  several  fine  ports  In 
Oklahoma.  No  longer  will  Oklahoma  be 
landlocked,  and  the  availability  of  low- 
cost  water  transportation  should  directly 
benefit  both  producers  and  consumers. 
The  new  waterway  will  undoubtedly 
generate  substantial  Industrial  develop- 
ment In  our  State,  adding  new  jobs  and 


incomes  and  contributing  to  general 
economic  development.  This  Is  the  best 
way  I  know  to  fight  poverty  In  our  region. 
The  1967  convention  of  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Development  Association  was  held 
last  Friday.  March  17,  and  It  was  marked 
by  repeated  expressions  of  confidence 
In  unlimited  regional  potential  and  also 
by  a  tremendous  get-up-and-go  spirit. 
I  was  deUghted  to  be  able  to  attend  along 
with  five  of  my  distinguished  colleagues — 
Senator  Jchm  L.  McCi.h.i.*n  of  Arkansas 
and  Senators  A.  S.  Miici  Monbohby  and 
FUed  R.  Hmris  of  Oklahoma  and  Con- 
gressmen Pao«  BELClrea  of  Oklahoma  and 
John  PAtn.  H*ioiiRSCHmoT  of  Arkansas. 
All  of  us  participated  In  a  forum  which 
was  moderated  by  Col.  Francis  J.  <Babei 
WUson,  the  assoclaUon's  executive  vice 
president.  He  waa  reelected  at  the 
annual  session.  Incidentally,  along  with 
aU  other  officers.  Including  Mr.  Charles 
B  Ounnaway,  Jr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Flint  Steel  Corp.  In  Tulsa, 
who  was  again  chosen  as  association 
president. 

In  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Development  Association  took  note 
of  two  established  principles  which  must 
be  preserved  If  we  are  to  realize  the  full 
potential  afforded  by  the  development 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the 
text  of  Resolution  No.  8 : 

The  Arlunnu  Buln  Development  Aaao- 
clBtlon  fully  endoraeo  the  tradlUonftl  princi- 
ple of  -reedom  of  American  waterways  and 
la  oppoaed  lo  any  form  of  tax  or  user  charge. 
Wo  further  believe  that  pubUc  recreational 
facilities  In  reservolra  constructed  by  the 
Federal  Government  should  remain  free  of 
user  charges.  We  fully  concur  In  the  re»- 
luuons  adopted  by  the  MlaalsiippI  Valley 
Association  on  these  two  subjects  February 
14,  1M7. 

Meeting  In  Chicago  a  month  ago.  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association  adopted 
the  following  resolution  dealing  with  the 
recreatlona:  facilities: 

COOTS    or    ■ZCBXATIOHM.    rACn-ITTES 

The  Inadequacy  of  preaent  recreational 
faculties  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  vaca- 
tioning public  requires  accelerated  programs 
tor  recreational  facUltlea  on  all  reaervolrs. 
Raaaooable.  recreational  tjeceflts  are  and 
should  be  an  Important  consideration  in  the 
Justification  of  water  resource  development 
projecu.  When  r»creaUonaI  faculties  at- 
tract visitors  from  a  wide  area,  their  cost 
should  be  primarily  Federal. 

Any  InterpretaUon  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  of  19«6  should  con- 
tinue to  recognlie  ai  a  federal  reaponalblUty. 
those  recreational  facilities  in  projecu  au- 
thorized prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  last  spring,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  AssocUtion  supported 
legislation  prohibiting  the  charring  of 
entrance  fees  to  reservoir  areas  at  Corps 
of  Ei\glneers  reservoirs.  The  associa- 
tion stated  on  this  occasion  that  most  of 
the  Corps  reservoirs  "were  approved 
without  recreation  being  an  assignable 
benefit  or  cost.  Indicating  that  the  pri- 
mary benefits  were  sufficient  to  permit 
authorization  and  construction.  To  as- 
sess entrance  fees  at  these  reservoirs  now 
and  hereafter  would  be  to  break  faith 
with  the  taxpayers  by  contradicting  the 
agreements  between  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment and  the  local  Interests  entered  Into 
prior  to  construction  of  the  reservoirs." 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Arkan- 
sas Basin  Development  Association  last 
week  also  referred  to  its  strong  opposi- 
tion to  any  form  of  user  tax  or  toll  on 
barge  transportaUon.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  resolution  on  this  subject 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  last  month,  which  is 
as  follows: 


oppoamoN  TO  rm  TOUi  Aire  trsni  chasois 
We  earnestly  support  the  principle— em- 
bedded BO  Ormly  In  our  history,  laws  and  eco- 
nomic fibre— of  toU-fre«  navlgaUon  on  the 
Nation's  waterways.  The  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  the 
statesmen  who  have  preserved  this  policy  lor 
the  past  180  yeaia  has  even  greater  weight 
today  when  we  survey  the  needs  ol  our  »m- 
plei  society  and  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  future  years. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  Is  the  fact  that  waterway 
lolU  or  user  charges  would  restrain  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development.  The 
doUors-and-centa  value  ot  navigation— •» 
part  of  multiple-purpose  projects— is  fre- 
QUenUy  the  factor  which  mates  the  entire 
program  «»nomlcaIly  feasible.  Such  a  dis- 
criminatory tax  on  navlgauon  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  barrier  to  essenUal  multiple-purpose 
water  resource  projecu  which  Include  such 
diverse  benefits  aa  flood  control,  water  sup- 
ply recreation.  IrrigaUon,  poUuUon  abate- 
ment, hydroelectric  power,  conservaUon,  and 
other  meritorious  features. 

We  are  also  alarmed  Ijecause  waterway 
tolU  or  user  taxes  at  cost-recovery  levels 
would  have  grave  naUonal.  and  even  global. 
repercussions.  Waterway  tolls  would  ulti- 
mately bring  about  destruction  of  at  least 
one-half  the  current  barge  tralBc.  a  slow- 
down In  Indiistnal  expanaion  and  even  cur- 
tailment of  present  production,  substantial 
Increases  in  transportaUon  cosu  forcing  con- 
sumer prices  upwards  and  generating  other 
InflaUonary  preastuw.  the  undermining  ol 
our  national  defense  and  space  programs, 
damage  to  Americas  compeutive  position  In 
world  markets,  further  aggravation  of  our 
balance-of-paymenu  deficit,  and  more  un- 
employment and  aasociatod  welfare  cost*— 
imperiling  America  a  abiuty  to  produce  sufH- 
dent  foodstuffs  to  meet  domestic  needs, 
atiaing  our  program  of  helping  to  feed  starv- 
ing mulOtudes  abroad,  and  adding  to  fed- 
eral expendituiea  while  depleung  federal 
revenuea. 

In  e«ence.  we  do  not  believe  waterway 
users  should  be  sUgled  out  and  made  to 
pay  the  Ooverament  for  the  right  to  navi- 
gate our  rivers  and  wawrways.  The  availa- 
bility of  low-cost  water  transportation  serves 
to  enhance  the  economy  of  the  entire  Na- 
Uon.  and  the  publlc-at-large  Is  really  the 
chief  beneficiary  of  these  waterway  develop- 
menU.  We  beUeve.  as  does  the  NaUonal 
Waterways  Conference,  that  if  It  is  In  the 
pubUc  interest  to  build  and  Improve  water- 
ways, then  It  should  be  in  the  pubUc  Interest 
to  use  these  waterwaya.  We  support  the 
Conferences  efforts  to  preserve  the  estab- 
Ushed,  toll-free  waterway  system  and  prevent 
the  enactment  ot  waterway  tolls  or  user 
charges  In  any  form  or  m  any  amount.  We. 
therefore.  Implore  the  Congress  u>  reject  any 
and  all  proposals  for  the  ImposlOon  of  tolls. 
user  chargea.  or  toll-equivalent  taxes  on  tj.e. 
waterways. 

Both  the  Arkansas  Basin  Association 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
work  closely.  It  should  be  pointed  eut, 
with  the  National  Waterways  Confer- 
ence, Inc.,  and  other  waterway  organi- 
zations In  fighting  proposals  to  levy  tolls 
or  user  charges  on  shallow-draft  com- 
merce.  If  you  once  allow  fees  or  chargea 
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to  be  collected  for  the  privilege  of  run- 
ning a  motorboat  on  the  lakes  of  water- 
ways, you  have  provided  the  opening 
wedge  for  charges  to  be  made  on  barges 
and  commercial  craft.  Low  cost  of  serv- 
ice Is  the  only  Inherent  advantage  of 
barge  transportation  and  it  would  be 
destroyed  by  cost-recovery  tolls  or  user 
charges. 

Supporters  of  the  Arkansas  River  de- 
velopment program  have  a  big  stake  in 
this  fight.  If  user  charges  should  be 
Imposed  on  barges  and  towboats.  we 
could  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
having  a  first-class  waterway  reaching 
into  our  area  but  carrying  little  com- 
merce. User  charges  could  completely 
virlpe  away  the  transportation  benefits  ol 
the  Arkansas  River  project  and  thus  hold 
back  the  economic  development  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  aurrotmding  area  for  many 
decades. 


Control  of  Air  PoUaHoa  Called  Immedi- 
ate Matter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   WCW   TOKK 
IN  THE  BOt;SB  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  S,  1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  enactment  of  a  strong  air  pollu- 
tion bill  by  the  90th  Congress  becomes 
more  pressing  each  day.  Polluting  fac- 
tors throughout  the  country  have  built 
up  for  so  many  years  now  that  to  many 
sections  the  necessity  for  air  poUuOon 
abatement  Is  dan«erou.?ly  urgent. 

This  Is  certainly  the  case  to  my  home 
,rea— New  York's  Erie  County.  The 
area  has  received  Federal  assistance 
from  the  Public  Health  Service— about 
tl44.000  during  the  past  2  years  under 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963 — 
and  has  applied  for  funds  equal  to  or 
higher  than  this  for  utilization  over  the 
next  a  years. 

On  the  opening  day  of  Congress  this 
year.  I  Initiated  a  bUl  calling  for  new. 
much  stronger  Federal  legislation  to  com- 
bating pollution  throughout  the  country 
In  areas  like  my  own.  A  telling  descrip- 
tion of  the  extreme  health  hazard  the 
presence  of  air  poUuUon  to  Erie  County 
has  effected,  appeared  to  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express  on  March  21.  I  tosert 
that  article  to  the  RicoaD  today: 
CONTmoL  or  Aia  PoLLtjnoM  Csixxs 

IMSSKDIATS    MATTXS 

Breathing  pouuted  air  la  like  putting  on 
lot.  it  Irritates  people  but  they  tend  lo  Ig- 
nore It  untu  It's  too  late. 

While  fighting  miarlff  bulge  Is  up  to  the 
person  and  his  oonsdence,  the  baule  agalnit 
air  pollution  must  t>e  a  cosnmuiUty  ellort. 

One  of  the  leaders  In  this  effort  here  Is  Dr 
Warren  Wlnltelsteln  Jr .  professor  at  the  De- 
partment of  Preventive  Medicine,  Dnlverslty 
of  Buffalo. 

"Pollutloo  cont«)l  la  a  very  urgent  mat- 
ter "  said  Dr.  Wln»elsteln,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  county's  Air  Pollution  Technical  Ad- 
visory Cosnmlttee. 

"We've  seen  the  acute  effects  of  air  poUu- 
Uon in  lAndon.  Hew  Tork  and  Donora.  Pa." 
he   aald.     "But   there   are   creeping    effects 
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whereTM    poUutlon   exlrt",      TImm   htm    not 
eTtdrat.  but  they  mre  •eriou*." 

CBAMCa   DOASTia   COUIO   OCCU»    HXBS 

Th«  three  cIUmi  Dr.  WlnkeUteln  menUoned 
eftch  had  dwully  pollaUon  attacks  when 
WAsteB  were  trapped  oter  ihem  by  tempera- 
ture Inversion*. 

■UnleM  we  proceed  with  Boeue  urgencr. 
uld    Dr.    Wlnlcelatein.    -there    ia    alwaye    a 
chance  that  thlj  kind  of  disaster  could  occur 
here.     It  l»  too  late  to  be  urgent  the  day 
arwr  a  dlearter." 

The  Buffalo  area  haa  better  wind  venUla- 
tlon  than  many  other  communltlee.  moet  oX 
the  time.  In  a  way.  thla  aggravatea  the  ilt- 
uatlon  by  spreading  bigger  partlclee  of  poUu- 
tlon over  a  wider  area.  Dr.  Wlnkelsteln  said. 
Be  said  eclentliu  are  atUl  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  It  la  in  polluted  air  that  caueea 
lUnew  and  death.  There  are  many  poUu- 
tants  to  chooae  from. 

"Airborne  pollution  contain*  a  vaat  multi- 
tude ol  partlclaa."  Dr.  Wlnkeleteln  aald. 
-There  ax*  bit*  of  carboD,  metallic  and  slUca 
dust,  sand  and  gases." 

He  and  other  eclentlste  gathered  samplea 
of  this  pollution  by  placing  31  air  sampling 
statlooa  ttaronghoot  ttw  >n*  tor  two  years 
rrom  1M1-C3. 

Bacn  station  bad  a  suction  fan  and  a  niter. 
Depending  on  where  tbey  were  located,  the 
filters  l>ecame  lo«Mled  with  airborne  "gunk." 
Or.  Wlnkelstetn  sald- 

In  a  report  Isaued  this  year,  the  sclentUte 
said  Buffalo  seemed  a  good  place  (or  the 
study  "since"  the  major  contributors  to  air 
pollution  are  Urge  Industries  located  to  the 
windward  of  the  city,  producing  two  wide 
bands  of  he«.T7  poUuUon  traversing  areas  of 
varied  socio-economic  status." 

LSvsLa  or  poixunow  coiipa««d  wtth 

D«:STB    BAT« 

The  selentists  compared  each  area's  pol- 
lution lerel  with  Ita  mortality  rate  for  per- 
•ons  aged  60  and  up.  and  found  an  apparent 
association  between  mortality  and  pollution. 
DlTldlng  the  population  Into  Ave  economic 
groupe  (inccane  ranging  from  ^.006  to 
#11,783).  they  found  "a  consistent  trend  of 
Increasing  mortality  with  increasing  atr  pol- 
lution In  each  economic  leTd.  altborjgh  the 
trend  U  most  marited  In  the  three  economic 
groupe." 

"The  death  rate  In  areas 
js  34  p«T  cent  ahoee  the  average  death  rate, 
^wrt  In  the  moet  Donpolluted  areas,  the  rate 
Is  11  per  cent  lower  than  the  average. 

Roughly  the  same  mortaUty  pattern  exists 
for  women  as  for  men.  That  rules  out  the 
poeslbUlty  that  the  varrlng  death  rates 
might  be  caused  by  Job  baxards. 

CWTled  over  to  specific  cauaee  of  deatb. 
the  pattern  sUIl  hoids  true.  For  example. 
deaths  from  chronic  respiratory  disease  In 
low-pollution  area*  were  34  per  cent  leas 
than  the  average,  while  tboee  In  the  high- 
pollution  areaa  ewre  37  per  cent  above  the 


A  "polluted"  area  like  Lackawanna  and 
part  of  South  Buffalo  had  more  than  13fi 
micrograms  In  the  same  period.  Actually. 
Dr.  Wlnkelstetn  said  Lackawanna  bad  more 
than  1«0  micrograms. 

Of  the  two  poUuUon  belts,  the  heaviest, 
with  more  than  186  micrograms,  begins  at 
Porter-Beet  and  continues  south  through 
Lackawanna. 

The  other,   with   pollution    ranging   from 
100  to  138  micrograms,  covers  the  western 
half  of  Town  of  Tonawanda. 
DBFoerrs   rn    luncs    wdicats   hdch»oshooo 

Doctors  have  gooll  reason  for  being  afraid 
of  poUutJon's  health  basards.  They  see  Its 
deposits  left  In  lungs.  In  an  autopsy,  they 
can  practlcaUy  teU  the  deceased's  neighbor- 
hood. 

Not  all  pollution  breathed  by  a  person 
stay*  In  his  body.  Some  goee  out  through 
the  blood  system  or  through  the  lung's  nat- 
ural fluid-cleaning  action.  

The  pollution  that  stays  behind  Is  known 
aa  anthracosU.  or  "cool  miners'  disease.'* 

Dr.  Wlnketateln  noted  that  houses  have 
been  found  to  offer  protection  during  brief, 
eye-imtatlon  pollution  attacks.  "We  don't 
Know  If  houses  glre  protection  over  long 
periods  of  time,"  be  said. 

Air  poUutlon  used  to  be  more  visible  than 
It  Is  today.  When  much  of  It  was  caused 
by  the  burning  of  soft  eoal,  everyone  knew 
the  air  was  polluted. 

There  is  little  soft  coal  dust  in  the  air  here 
today,  but  today's  pollution  Is  "a  different 
kind,"  Dr.  Wlnkelsteln  aald.  "Most  of  It  is 
from  Industry." 

As  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
Dr.  Wlnkelsteln  helped  prepare  the  pro- 
poMd  coimty  air  poUutlon  cods  to  be  acted 
on  today  by  the  Board  of  Health 


to  the  governors  Indicate  the  proposed  In- 
crease In  funds  would  be  without  additional 
Washington  strings  or  not  earmarked  for 
programs  determined  by  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy as  best  for  the  American  citizenry.  It 
Is  more  often  the  rule  than  the  exception 
that  these  granU  have  a  slsoable  percentage 
of  administrative  costs,  such  as  keeping  up  a 
constant  flow  of  status  reports  to  Wash* 
ington. 


Dediuted  SerTice  oi  GcBerftl  McDersott, 
USAFA,  Dftu  of  the  FmiHt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHOiP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  icASaACHTTssm 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPBEBENTATIVE8 

Wednadav.  March  li,  1967 
Mr.  PHILBIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  April  1 

nuu-ks  the  aimlversar?  date  o(  the  VS. 

Air  Force  Academy,  the  newest  of  our 

service  schools.    It  was  Just  13  years  a«o 

that  President  Elsenhower  on  April  1. 

18M,  signed  the  bUl  to  esUbUsh  this 

noted  school. 

Within  this  short  period,  pith  the  help. 

support,  and  understanding  of  Gen.  J.  P. 

McConnell  and  his  predeces-sors.  the  US. 

Air  Porce  Academy  has  achieved  a  most 

remarkable  record  of  accomplishments 

In  the  academic  world. 


denU  o(  Bne  County. 
**lf  It  U  enforced. 


'  laid  E>T.  Wlnkelsteln, 


CoBmeati  oa  Meetiac  o(  Prcsideot  aoJ 
GoTcrBort 


EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


roTTE  answaa  wonos  wwh  bb.  wmaaLsiUN 

WorUng  on  the  etody  with  I>r.  Wlnkel- 
■teln  were  Dr  WllUam  E  Moeher,  county 
heftlth  commlaeloner  Seymour  Kantor,  of 
Buffalo  UnlTerelty  School  of  Medicine;  Ed- 
ward W.  Davis,  of  the  SUte  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  Charlee  S.  Manerl.  DlvLslon  of  Air 
Pollution.   US.   Public   Beaith   Service. 

TheiT  method  of  Ulterlnc  air  to  nuaaure 
poUutlon  let  them  weigh  Ui»  amount  of  alr- 
tx>me  partlclee  gathered  In  any  34  hour 
period. 

Botighly,  the  teat  area  was  bounded  on 
the  norUi  toy  the  Erie  omnty  line,  on  the 
east  by  Transit  Rd..  on  the  south  by  the 
Lackawanna-Weet  Seneca  lines  and  on  the 
west  by  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River. 

Dr.  Wlnkelsteln  explained  that  a  "clean- 
area  tike  Amheret-WUUamsvUle  bad  leas  than 
BO  micrograms  (1/lOOth  of  s  grami  of  »u»- 
panded  pollution  particles  per  cubic  meter 
catbered  over  a  34-liour  period. 


«„.j  „,  v„.  ^ .  -. are*'  ow"'  'Of  "«fe  achievements 

This  code  will  deBnltely  help  the  real-    due  to  the  great  Air  FVirce  officers  who 

~     "~ "     have  served  as  Superintendents  of  the 

Academy,  men  like  Lt.  Gen.  Hubert  R. 
Harmon.  Lt.  Gen.  James  E.  Briggs.  Lt. 
Gen.  William  S.  Stone,  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert 
H.  Warren,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  S. 
Moorman,  all  contributors  to  the  well- 
deserved  success  and  high  esteem  which 
this  school  has  achieved.  Many  dedi- 
cated people  have  played  ImporUnt  roles 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
-v....  .  ^u  Air  Force  Academy.  However,  It  U  al- 
ot  high  pollution  UQN  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN  most  unanimously  agreed  upon  and 
•*— "■  ~"  ^  '  widely  recognized  that  a  most  conspicu- 
ous and  unsurpassed  contribution  to  the 
Academy  baa  befn  made  by  a  native  son 
of  Massachuaetu.  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F. 
McDermott,  the  Academy's  first  perma- 
nent professor  and  first  permanent  dean 
of  the  faculty,  whose  historic  achieve- 
ments are  likened  to  those  of  another 
great  military  educator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  the  lather 
of  West  Point. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  General  McDermott  takes  partic- 
ular pride  In  the  fact  that  he  received  his 
appointment  to  West  Point  from  you, 
and  I  know  how  closely  you  have  fol- 
lowed his  distinguished  career  after  his 
graduation  in  1943  from  the  O.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Like  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  this  House,  especially  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors, have  been  Impressed  with  the  great 
academic  record  of  the  VS.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Such  prominent  national  acholart  as 
Or.  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  professor  M 
government  at  Harvard,  Dr.  John  W. 
Maaianrt,  provoct  of  Dartmouth,  Dr. 
James  W.  Green,  Jr.,  administrative  vice 


D)  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAnvaS 

Mondav,  March  li.  19S7 
Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
Is  out  that  there  la  a  "new"  federalism 
which  Is  r""*"""*  called  creative  fed- 
eralism. 

I  understand  our  State  Governors, 
who  met  here  recently,  received  a  brief- 
ing on  this  ■new'  federalism,  and  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Reco«d  an  edi- 
torial from  the  KnoxviUe,  Term..  Journal 
which  comments  on  this  development: 
That  Wsskhivxok  CLtncH 
The  nation's  govemoes  were  called  to 
Waahlngton  over  the  weekend  to  hear  Pree- 
Ident  Johnson's  plana  for  a  new  type  of  fed- 
eral-sute  partnerahlp  or — as  some  commen- 
Utors  described  It — a  new  form  of  leder- 


What  the  Prealdent  baa  in  mind  appears 
to  be  nothing  new  but  a  strengthening  of 
Washington's  hold  on  state  programs.  He 
wanu  to  conUnue  federal  "handouts"  to  the 
states  and  suggeau  the  possibility  of  quad- 
rupling the  total  in  the  coming  five  years 
(which  coincides  wltb  the  time  he  would 
leave  oOce  U  elected  to  a  second  term). 
Currently,  the  federal  government  returns 
to  the  lUtea  approilmately  »1 9,000,000.000  a 

T""'  _._ 

Mot  oooe  did  the  PrealdeBt  In  bis  remarks 


president  of  the  University  of  Arkansaa, 
and  Dr.  Walter  Wrlgley,  aeronauUeal 
engineering  professor  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  have  com- 
mended the  Academy  for  the  quality  of 
Its  academic  programs. 

Some  of  these  marks  of  academic  ex- 
cellence are  quite  apparent.  They  In- 
clude the  outstanding  records  of  the 
Academy's  graduates  In  national  com- 
petitive examinations,  the  great  number 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships  won  by 
Academy  graduates,  the  superior  re- 
search and  publication  record  compiled 
by  the  academic  faculty,  and  the  ex- 
emplary conduct  of  Academy  graduates 
In  flying  training  schools.  In  combat,  and 
In  general  service  within  the  UJS.  Air 
Porce. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Academy 
was  the  first  undergraduate  school  in  the 
country  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Astronautics  and  the  first  service  school 
authorized  to  award  engineering  degrees 
by  the  Engineering  Council  for  Profes- 
sional Development. 

These  accomplishments  speak  well  for 
the  efficacy  of  the  academic  programs 
designed  by  General  McDermott  as  dean 
of  the  faculty  and  for  the  caliber  and 
professional  competency  of  the  educa- 
tors serving  on  the  faculty.  But  praise 
and  appreciation  for  General  McDer- 
mott's  outstanding  work  have  come  from 
the  cadets  as  well.  It  Is  Just  a  little  less 
than  a  year  ago  the  the  Academy's 
Wing  of  Cadets  presented  General  Mc- 
Dermott with  a  saber  with  thla  inscrip- 
tion; "To  Brig.  Cen.  Robert  F.  McDer- 
mott— ^for  10  years  and  2,900  graduates — 
thanks — from  the  Air  Force  Academy 
cadets." 

This  tribute  to  the  general  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  Academy's  academic 
programs  by  the  cadet*  themselves,  pro- 
vided General  McDermott  with  what  he 
has  described  as  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est thrill  of  his  distinguished  career. 
The  1»6«  graduating  class,  wishing  thus 
to  honor  the  dean  before  their  departure 
from  the  Academy,  elected  to  have  the 
unprecedented  moving  and  touching 
preaentatlon  ceremony  at  the  annual 
dean's  ball  In  mid-April. 

The  accolades  which  have  come  to 
General  McDermott  are  the  direct  result 
of  his  progressive  leadership  in  bringing 
very  many  far-reaching  Innovations  to 
the  UjB.  Air  Force  Academy.  In  particu- 
lar, and  to  military  academy  education 
In  general. 

General  McDermott  designed  the 
"whole-man"  selection  system  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy,  a  system  that 
gives  weighted  recognition  to  the  physi- 
cal, athletic,  moral,  and  leadership  qual- 
ities of  candidates,  as  well  as  to  their 
academic  potential  and  registered 
scholastic  achievements. 

The  general  takes  Jtist  pride  In  the 
enrichment  program  which  he  designed 
and  Inaugurated  into  the  curriculum  in 
1957  to  permit  each  cadet  to  progress 
academically  as  rapidly  aa  his  natiual 
aptitude  and  prior  preparation  permit. 
This  pioneering  program  provides  great 


Incentives  to  each  cadet  to  strive  /or  ex- 
cellence within  his  fullest  capabilities  in 
every  endeavor  which  he  undertakes. 

General  McDermott  has  also  instituted 
a  major's  program  as  a  complement  to 
the  enrichment  program  and  a  follow-on 
cooperative  master's  program  with  se- 
lected universities.  The  latter  permits 
highly  qualified  cadets  to  pursue  gradu- 
ate-level work  on  the  campus  of  a  co- 
operating civilian  university,  completing 
a  masters-level  program  in  either  Inter- 
national ASalrs  at  Georgetown  Uruver- 
slty.  Astronautics  at  Purdue  University, 
Management  at  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  Applied  Mathematics 
at  North  Carolina  State  University. 

This  limited  major's  program  was  ex- 
panded in  1964  to  the  majors-for-all  pro- 
gram, which  now  permits  each  cadet  to 
build  upon  a  well  balanced,  prescribed 
curriculum  through  numerous  courses  In 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities  as  well 
as  In  the  basic  and  engineering  sciences. 
Thus,  a  cadet  can  now  be  graduated  with 
a  major  in  any  one  of  22  areas  of  con- 
centration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  academic  programs  and  practices 
which  have  brought  wide  acclaim  to  the 
UJB.  Air  Force  Academy  and  General  Mc- 
Dermott. A  fighter  pilot  and  operations 
ofBcer  in  the  European  theater  of  opera- 
tions m  World  War  n,  this  outstanding 
airman-scholar  has  been  awarded  two 
honorary  doctorate  degrees,  the  Legion 
of  Merit,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Air  Medal 
with  five  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Com- 
mendaUon  Medal,  and  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation's Vandenberg  Trophy  lor  out- 
standing contributions  to  aerospace  edu- 
cation. 

It  Is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Congress  will  affirm  the  pioneering  In- 
novations and  brilliant  achievements  of 
General  McDermott  by  approving  at  an 
early  date  a  bill  I  am  Introducing  to 
change  his  promotion  status  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  dedication  and  performance  In 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

General  McDermott  voluntarily  relin- 
quished opportunities  for  further  promo- 
tion In  exchange  lor  the  great  challenge 
offered  by  the  post  of  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  which  by  law  Is  limited  to  the 
grade  of  Brigadier  General. 
The  text  of  my  bill  Is  as  follows: 

H.B.— 
A  bill  to  authorise  the  President  to  promote 
Brigadier  General  Robert  P.  McDermott  to 
the  temporary  grade  of  Major  General 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rrjiretentatlvea  0/  the  UnKwl  Sioles  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  promote  Brigadier 
General  Robert  P.  McDermott,  Dean  of  the 
Paculty  of  the  U.S.  Air  Porce  Academy,  to 
the  temporary  grade  of  Major  General.  United 
States  Air  Porce.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Poioe  U  authorised  to  adjust,  through  ad- 
ministrative action,  the  date-of -grade  of  the 
said  Robert  P  McDermott.  as  Major  General. 
BO  that  he  will  remain  Junior  in  relative 
grade  to  any  offlcer  In  the  grade  of  major 
general  who  Is  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Air  Pore*  Academy. 


Hew  To  Ui  At  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  lUJRIOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

Wednttdav.  March  1, 1S6T 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sig- 
nificant article  by  Ross  Wllhelm  which 
appeared  In  the  November  15,  1965  issue 
of  the  Nation  discusses  the  advantages  of 
a  voluntary  plan  of  recruiting  military 
manpower  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
present  draft  system.  I  submit  the  arti- 
cle at  this  time  In  cormecUon  with  the 
current  discussion  on  the  draft  and 
alternative  plans  that  have  been 
proposed. 
The  article  follows: 

How  To  B«D  TUB  DaAVT 

(By  Boas  Wllhelm) 
(KOT».— Bosa  Wllhelm  taacbea  ecoiumlca 
in  the  Graduate  School  or  Bualneaa.  Unl- 
veralty  of  Michigan.  His  weekly  radio  pro- 
gram on  business  and  economic  Issues  Is 
carried  by  more  than  100  American  stations. ) 
One  of  today's  beat-kept  secrets  U  Uiat 
the  draft  Is  not  needed.  Economic  analysu 
and  past  experience  show  clearly  that  If  the 
miutary  forces  were  to  pay  adequate  salaries 
they  could  ato-act  all  the  personnel  tbey 
require — Including  manpower  tor  the  antici- 
pated Vietnam  buildup — without  resorting 
to  coercion.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
In  hearings  before  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
admitted  tJiat  the  draft  was  unneceeaary. 
Many  United  States  Senators  and  Oongreas- 
men.  among  them  Sen.  George  S.  McOovern 
(D.,  BX>.)  and  Bep  Thomas  B.  CurtU  (R.. 
Mo.),  have  acknowledged  that  there  is  a 
salary  level  at  which  the  armed  forces  could 
operate  on  a  v<riimtary  t>aals.  General 
Bershey.  In  response  to  a  quesUon  by  Rep. 
Robert  Ksstenmeler  (D..  WU  )  on  television, 
supported  this  position.  The  real  question 
Is:  "Why  does  the  Jolinson  Administration 
refuse  to  change  Its  budget  and  spending  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  draft? "  Is  the  Jobnaon 
AdmlnlstraUon  afraid  to  discuss  the  issue 
openly  because  Uiat  might  lead  to  emJ>ar- 
rasatng  Congressional  questions  al>out  the 
undeclared  war  In  Vietnam?  Is  the  Admin- 
Is^atlon  reluctant  to  consider  subeUtuUng 
money  for  the  draft  becauae  the  cost  would 
be  great  and  might  )eopaitU»  the  reputations 
of  Johnson  and  McNamara  as  "great 
economlaers"? 

The  draft  Is  an  anachromam.  The  Umver- 
sal  BelecUve  Service  Act  of  I»3»  was  pa«ed 
to  meet  the  military  manpower  procurement 
problem  and  the  moblUiaaon  problem  of 
World  War  n.  During  the  period  from  World 
War  I  up  to  the  onset  of  World  War  n. 
military  expenditures  were  cut  to  the  txme; 
by  i»39  the  regular  mlUtary  establlahment 
had  been  reduced  to  S38.0OO  men.  backed  up 
by  410.000  National  Guard  and  Beeerre  per- 
aonnel.  World  War  n  required  lO.SOO.OOO 
persons,  and  the  draft  was  designed  to  bring 
Into  the  armed  forces  huge  numbers  In  a 
minimum  Ume.  A  slmUar  procurement 
problem  faced  the  nation  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  when  the  Regular  Army  cqn- 
slsted  of  107.000  men.  and  4.067XJ00  w«a  re- 
quired to  fight  the  war.  This  force  also  was 
mobiuaed  by  a  draft. 

Today,  however,  the  problem  la  not  one  of 
expanding  an  army  of  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand to  ten  or  more  mlillotis.  Ws  havs  a 
tana  tn   being   of  3.800.000.   and   tlM  an- 
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nounctd  InWntlon  ol  the  Dei»lment  of 
DeXnM  U  u>  IncrMM  thto  to  •llghtlj  more 
th«n  3^0.000.  Thui.  tn«  ISM  problem  U 
how  to  nutetaln  •  force  ol  between  3  5  »nd 
3  mlUlon  men.  ud  the  draft  la  an  Inappro- 
priate inatrument  for  the  purpoae. 

At  preeent,  the  armed  (orcea  are  meeting 
the  bulk  of  their  manpower  needa  through 
•oluntKr;  enlutmente.  About  600.000  men 
a  year  have  been  required  In  recent  yeart. 
and  only  »ome  100,000  of  theee  have  been 
dratteee.  Indeed.  In  eome  yeara  the  Defense 
Department  haa  rejected,  tor  physical  or 
mental  defldenclea.  a  "larger  number  ol  vol- 
unteer than  the  number  ol  Individuals  who 
have  been  drafted.  Thu»  the  military  la 
very  cloee  to  being  able  to  operate  without 
the  draft,  and  the  question  at  laaue  la  the 
nature  of  the  Inducement  needed  to  Increase 
the  How  of  volunteers  aulBclently  to  cloae  the 
•an  The  moat  direct  form  of  Inducement 
would    be    higher    salarlea    tor    all    mUltary 

The  size  of  the  pay  Increoae  required  has 
been  variously  estimated.     Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara.  teatUylng  before  a  Senate 
hearing  on  the  19fl«  defense  budget  on  Feb- 
ruary as.  1M6.  said:     If  the  pay  |ol  the  mili- 
tary personnel  I  were  raised  to  anything  ap- 
proximating a  point  where  it  would  attract 
a  auffldent  number  of  men  to  do  away  with 
the  draft.  1  suspect  it  would  add  about  M 
billion  a  year  to  the  military  budget  •     He 
added :     Perhapa  that  should  be  considered   I 
I  estimate  that  all  defense  manpower  needa 
could  be  satisfied  with  a  Hat  acro«s-the-bo«rd 
pay  increaae  of  MSO  to  MOO  a  month  per 
ML     This  would  bring  the  pay  of  trained 
enlisted    men    to   a    level    competitive   with 
civilian   employment,   and   would    make  the 
starting   pay    for    a    recruit    (now    (87S0   a 
month)    highly   attractive    to   many    young 
people.    The  total  cost  of  my  proposal  would 
be  more  than  W  billion  a  year,  however,  the 
actual  increaae  In  the  mlUtary  budget  would 
be  slgnlDcanOy  lees.    At  present,  only  about 
S  per  cent  ol  the  draftees  re-enllst  for  a  sec- 
nod  tour  of  duty,  whue  about  20  per  cent 
ol  the  volunteers  re-enllst  and  more  than  »0 
per  cent  of  the  regular  careerists.     It  coats 
(3.387   for   the   basic   training  of   every   man 
entering  the  armed  forces,  plua  the  coats  ol 
the  additional   training  he  receives  beyond 
baalc      Thus   tremendous   savings  could  be 
raallsed    by    reducing    the    turnover.      But 
whether  the  coat  of  the  Increase  were  U  bU- 
Uon  or  M  billion,  the  point  is  that  there  la 
a    pay   level    at   which   alave   military   labor 
would  no  longer  be  needed.    It  Is  distasuful 
that  the  richest  nation  on  earth  should  use 
oaarooo  to  secure  Its  military  peraonnel  when 
It  could  obtain  all  of  the  men  It  needs  h» 
paying  adequate  salaries. 

The   offensive  nature  of  the  mlUUry  pay 
sltoauon  becomes  clear  when  It  U  reallwd 
that  the  Ooogrese  recenUy  cut  taxea  by  about 
(10   bUUon   a   year,   and    the   Prealdent   has 
txvated   that  we  can  have  both  our  'guns 
aiMl    butter."     At   the  same   Ume.   a  recent 
Air  Force  surrey  showed  that  5.000  enlisted 
men   on   active  duty   In   that  service   alone 
were  receiving  local  relief  payments  to  help 
support  families,  and  another  56.000  enlUted 
men    are   eligible    to    receive    other   welfare 
beneStsI    The  same  shocking  condition  pre- 
valla  in  the  other  services.     Kven  the  Con- 
grass   has   begun   to   grow   uneasy   over   the 
military  pay  sltuaUon.    Rep.  Thomas  B.  Cur- 
tis (B     MO  )   has  caUed  tor  a  Congreealooal 
Investigation  and  has  been  quoted  as  saying. 
■The  AdmlnlstiaUon  Is  deUberately  avoiding 
a    thoroughgoing   review   of   our   manpower 
procurement    pracUcea."      In   addition.    Sen 
Oaylord    Nelson    (D..  WU  ).   Ben.   Oeorge   S 
McOovem     (D.     SXI.),     and     Bep.     Robert 
Kastenmeler  (D.,  Wis.  I  have  been  crying  out 
lor  higher  pay  lor  the  lower  enlisted  ranks. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  society  as  a  whole, 
the  cost  ol  ellmlnaung  the  draft  by  raising 
pay  would  be  slgnlflcanUy  leas  than  a  »4  to 
ta   bUllon   Increaae  m   the  defense   budget. 


Ttae  di»ft  dearly  causes  vast  economic  waste 
in  the  economy.     It  doea  ao  moat  obvloualy 
by  forcing  many  highly  trained  and  compe- 
tent Individuals  to  spend  two  yeara  perlorro- 
Ing  duUea  that  could   l>e  done   by  lesa  well 
trained  perwinnel.    II  the  military  were  oper- 
ated with  volunteers,  the  social  waste  ol  aa- 
algnlng  college  graduates  or  Individuals  with 
comparable  skills  to  Jobs  below  their  level  ol 
competence  could  be  avoided      In  addlUon. 
the  dralt  has  encouraged  large  numbers  of 
early  mamagea.  with  the  attendant  eipecu- 
tlon   ol  higher  divorce   or  separation   rales. 
Further,  one  does  not  have  to  be  around  a 
unlvenilty  long  to' learn  that  many  studenU 
conUnue  their  education  at  the  graduate  or 
prolesslonal   level    merely    to    postpone    the 
draft  summons.  Educational  Investments  be- 
yond  thoee  needed  are  an  economic  waste. 
To   continue   Itemizing   the   waste,    many 
employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  young  men 
who  are  eligible  to  be  dratted.     Every  em- 
ployer makea  an  Inveetment  In  a  new  em- 
ployee In  the  lorm  ol  on-the-job  training  as 
well  as  In  the  lowered  productivity  of  the 
employee  during  hU  early  months.    On-the- 
job  training  runs  In  many  cases  for  three  to 
fill  montba.  and  it  la  not  dllBcuU  to  find  In- 
stances   where    It    goes    on    for    two    years. 
Finally,  the  threat  ol  the  dralt  hanging  over 
such  young  people  Irustratea  their  decutons 
and  la  a  hidden  waste  Impossible  to  measure. 
If  the  economic  wastes  associated  with  the 
dralt  were  eliminated,  the  total  coal  to  so- 
ciety ol  a  military  pay  Increaae  would  be  lar 
less  than  the  direct  Increases  In  the  military 
budget.  ,  . 

The  dralt  should  also  be  done  away  with 
because  It  Is  highly  discriminatory.     Today 
only  three  out  of  ten  men  from  the  draft 
sgea  of   1»  to  2«  are  serving.     Uany  young 
men  ara  exempted  because  they  are  In  school 
or  hold  "key  or  essential"  Jobs,     Others  are 
physically,  mentally  or  morally  unqualified. 
The  net  effect  of  draft  exemptions  on  the 
baala  of  study  or  Job  Is  dIscrlmlnaUon  against 
the  lower  Income  groups.     Admission  to  col- 
leges and  unlveialUea  U  directly  related  to 
Income,  and  the  bulk  of  thoee  attending  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  come  from  the 
upper  Income  groups.     The  average  Income 
of   the  parents   of   students   attending   the 
Unlvwalty     of     lUchlgan.     for     Instance— a 
atate-ffupported    InstltuUon— la    more    than 
(13.000  a  yew.    Further,  college  and  unlver- 
slty    etudenU    tend    to    remain    In    school 
longer    than    do    those    attending    trade   or 
technical  schools,  and  this  also  tips  the  se- 
lection process  of  the  draft  toward  the  lower- 
Income  groups     It  Is  probable,  furthermore, 
that  an  Individual  in  a  key  or  easentlal  Job 
will  have  an  Income  that  Is  higher  than  aver- 
age.    Finally,  the  draft  dlacrlmlnatea  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  since  women  are  exempt.    Thus 
the  claim  that  the  dralt  results  In  "unlveraal 
military  service"  la  a  myth  that  covers  up  the 
most  flagrant  Inequity. 

The  great  social  dangers  ol  the  dralt  do 
not  end  with  Its  InJusUces.  In  recent  months 
there  has  been  alarming  evidence  that  It  Is 
being  used  to  control  thought  and  to  squash 
criticism  ol  our  Vietnam  policies.  General 
Herahey  haa  been  quoted  as  prescrlbmg  the 
dralt  as  a  cure  for  Juvenile  delinquency  as 
well  as  a  means  ol  handling  demonstrators. 
In  Idchlgan.  a  group  ol  college  students  who 
aat  down  In  a  dralt  office  as  a  means  of  pro- 
testing the  Vietnam  war  were  threatened 
with  having  their  claaslficaUon  changed  from 
JS  to  lA.  All  over  the  country  staw  legis- 
lators ara  threatening  to  cut  the  budgeu  ol 
state-supported  InsUtutlons  whose  students 
have  been  proteaUng  the  draft  or  Vietnam. 
A  democraUc  society  is  clearly  In  great  dan- 
ger when  officials  of  the  government  have  the 
power  to  puniab  or  actually  destroy  those 
who  oppose  theU  poUdea. 

On  the  other  side,  the  most  common  de- 
fense put  forth  lor  the  draft  Is  that  it  Is 
the  patiloUc  duty  of  e«h  cltlien  to  serve 
his  country.     Without  Judging  the  vaUdlly 


of  such  a  claim.  It  should  be  said  that 
putnotism  la  no  excuse  lor  paying  alave 
wagM.  And  yat  U  the  wages  ol  the  military 
were  raised  to  where  they  were  compeutlve 
with  alternative  employmenta,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  dralt.  Indeed.  It  would 
not  even  be  neceoaary  to -repeal  the  draft 
law;  It  simply  would  become  Inoperative. 
Further,  It  Is  obvious  that  large  numbera  ol 
persons  In  the  country  do  not  accept  the 
•patriotic  duty"  theala,  since  It  la  neceasory 
to  force  men  to  serve. 

An  altemauve  often  proposed  to  the  pres- 
ent draft  law  Is  a  true  universal  mllltiiry 
service  wherein  every  young  penon  upon 
reaching  age  18  would  have  to  serve  In  some 
capacity  lor  two  years.  The  most  obvious 
obJecUon  to  this  proposal  la  that  It  Is  not 
an  appropriate  device  lor  our  present  needs. 
In  addition,  thrf  coat  ol  univetaal  mlllury 
service,  both  direct  and  In  the  waste  ol  train- 
ing unheeded  people,  would  be  lar  higher 
than  the  bill  tor  adequate  mlUtary  salaries 
During  the  19«4  PrealdentUl  elecUon,  both 
candidates  promised  to  re-evaluate  the  dralt 
and  to  eUminate  It  as  soon  as  possible.  Tet 
there  has  been  no  action  on  SelecUve  Serv- 
ice to  date  except  lor  steps  to  muxzle  critics. 
Are  the  young  people  ol  the  country  paying 
lor  the  political  advantage  of  the  Admln- 
Utration? 
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TrcMory,  Pott  Ottee,  »mi  EzecatiTc  Of- 
fice Appropriatioa  BUI,  1968 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OXSGOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  if  arch  22,  JSS7 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  nnlon  had  under 
conslderaUon  the  bUl  (H.R.  7601)  making 
appropriations  lor  the  Treasury  and  Poet 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
agenclM.  lor  the  llacal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  Of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  speak  In  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  428  and  further  to  com- 
mend the  President  of  the  United  SUles 
for  his  thoughtful  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Mareh  13. 1967. 

Broadly  speaklns.  the  experience  of  the 
last  5  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  shown  some  economic   and  social 
progress,  and  of  equal  Importance  Is  an 
attitude   among  the  political,  business, 
and  Intellectual  leaders  that  conUnued 
economic     and     social     gains    can     be 
achieved  by  peaceful  means.     There  Is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  middle  class  can 
be  expanded  by  the  application  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  skills  that  wUl 
bring  Increased  production  for  agricul- 
ture   and    Industry.      Eflorts    to   effect 
changes  In  Bacal  and  monetary  policies 
as  well  as  efforts  to  modernize  the  In- 
ternal tax  administration  of  some  coun- 
tries show  some  promise  of  a  more  real- 
istic approach  to  the  Insidious  problem 
of  Inflation.    Steps  have  been  taken  to 
Insure  that  agricultural  and  Industrial 
workers  will  be  given  a  larger  share  ot 
the  slowly  growing  national  product.    In 
short,  the  Initial  objectives  stated  at  the 
first  Punta  del  Este  Conference  5  years 
ago  have  been  steadily  pursued  and  some 
progress  is  evident.  If  glow. 


The  accident  of  geography  and  topog- 
raphy plus  Latin  American  reaction  to 
our  early  restrictive  trade  policies  dur- 
ing the  twenties  and  early  thirties  In- 
hibited the  development  ot  a  mass 
national  market.  These  facts  tended 
to  a  highly  protectionist  and  seml- 
monopollstle  economy.  To  overcome 
this  state  of  affairs,  Latin  American 
economists  and  businessmen  look  toward 
economic  Integration  to  provide  a  break- 
through  In  economic  development. 

The  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket has  Increased  its  interzonal  trade 
from  7.2  percent  to  18.7  percent  In  5 
years  92  ^4  percent  of  all  trade  between 
the  five  countries  In  CACM  la  now  free  of 
restricUon.  .         ,^ 

In  the  larger  I^tln  American  Free 
Trade  Association  progress  is  slower  but 
again  the  trends  arc  hopeful.  Approxi- 
mately 9.000  tariff  concessions  have  been 
successfully  negotiated.  Their  Inter- 
jonal  trade  has  been  Increased  from 
6  percent  to  11.3  percent  of  total  trade. 
These  two  organizations  have  as  their 
purpose  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  latin 
American  Common  Market  which  de- 
serve* our  support,  based  on  Latin 
American  efforts  of  self-help. 

In  19M  and  19«5  the  minimum  In- 
crease In  economic  growth  of  2^i  percent 
set  at  Punta  del  Este  was  surpassed. 
In  1966  this  figure  was  not  reached  be- 
cause bad  weather  reduced  agriculture 
production  In  some  countries.  Capital 
flows  from  other  countries  have  in- 
creased, if  not  up  to  expected  levels,  at 
least  they  show  evidence  of  a  trend. 

Savings  and  loan  Institutions  have 
been  established  to  provide  funds  for  new 
housing  construction.  In  all  countries 
there  is  evidence  of  new  vigor  In  educa- 
tional and  public  health  services. 

All  of  these  developments  are  encour- 
aging and  should  give  us  reasons  for 
looking  ahead  with  optimism. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  light  the  yeUow  caution 
flasher  Certain  reforms  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica arc  difficult.  U  not  Impossible,  with- 
out basic  changes  In  the  social  structure. 
Deepgoing  social  change  U  necessary  to 
effect  reforms,  and  reforms  are  necessary 
to  sustained  economic  growth.  These 
necessary  changes  take  time  If  we  s'e  to 
realize  the  peaceful  revoluUon  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  so  eloquenUy  enunciated, 
and  President  Johnson  Is  so  deter- 
minedly carrying  out.  We  must  be  wise 
and  patient  In  the  administration  of  our 
aid  programs. 

Our  culture  and  mor*s  may  not  be 
transferable  to  .our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  Our  projects  must  be 
planned  and  executed  with  empathetlc 
understanding  of  the  boat  country's  cul- 
ture. Institutions,  and  mores. 

The  aid  program  has  been  the  almost 
exclusive  domain  of  economists  and 
technicians.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
have  misunderstood  the  Latin  American 
priority  system.  We  have  accepted  the 
Idea  that  Latin  American  coimtrie*  are 
primarUy  concerned  with  increasing  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  when,  in  fact. 


they  may  wen  be  more  interested  in  de- 
veloping a  sense  of  nationalism.  Na- 
tionalism Is  not  always  rational,  but  It 
is  an  Ingredient  and  must  be  considered 
in  our  policies  lor  economic  growth  and 
social  development. 

In  short,  we  must  learn  how  to  com- 
bine economic  and  nonecouomjc  factors 
in  a  program  of'socio-economlc  welfare. 
The  most  magnificent  Idea  enunciated 
In  glowing  and  eloquent  phrases  will  be 
Impotent  11  thoughtful  planning  is  miss- 
ing and  execution  is  uncoordinated. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  20. 
1967.  carried  a  story  by  Alfred  L.  Mala- 
bre.  Jr.  detailing  the  mess  of  the  Villa 
Kennedy,  an  AID  project  31  miles  west 
of  Rio  de  Janiero.  The  project  Involved 
$3.5  million  of  VB.  dollars.  This  Is  a 
community  of  30.000  people  moved  from 
the  slums  of  Rio  to  an  area  where  there 
are  no  Jobs.  Unemployment  estimates 
run  from  40  percent  to  50  percent  of  the 
adult  labor  force. 

Some  women  in  the  Villa  Kennedy 
work  in  Rio  as  domestics,  while  their 
husbands  stay  home  unemployed,  return- 
ing only  on  weekends  because  a  round- 
trip  by  bus  costs  700  cruzeras.  Streets 
are  falling  into  serious  disrepair,  yet  con- 
struction was  completed  only  2  years 
ago.  This  cx[>ertence  certainly  Indicates 
a  lack  of  careful  and  knowledgeable 
planning. 

Senator  OsoEwwc's  detailed  report  on 
UB.  Foreign  Aid  In  Chile  U  a  chronicle 
of  failure  and  frustration.  His  report 
concludes  that  there  Is  lltUe  to  Indicate 
that  US.  assistance  is  having  a  mean- 
ingful Impact  on  Chilean  economic  and 
social  development.  The  Senator  does 
not  conclude  that  foreign  aid  should  be 
abandoned  but  rather  that  AID  should 
reexamine  its  jxillcy  and  administrative 
functions  in  the  light  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  host  country  to  absorb  large  quan- 
tities of  money  into  Its  economy. 

The  selection  of  personnel  to  man  our 
missions  abroad  must  be  undertaken 
with  firm  criteria  established.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  language,  govern- 
ment, economics,  history  and  psychology 
of  the  host  country  should  be  a  must. 
Recruitment  of  personnel  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  recruiters  with  the  same 
knowledge  reqiilred  for  foreign  mission 
jiersonnel. 

Pull  scale,  massive  programs  for  indus- 
trial development,  housing,  public 
health,  and  In  other  areas  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence Is  gained  from  pilot  programs.  It 
Is  often  tempting  to  undertake  grandiose 
proJecU  designed  to  impress  the  host 
country  and  the  Congress.  However,  as 
we  have  seen  with  the  Villa  Kennedy 
project,  failure  may  be  more  grandiose 
than  the  conception.  The  results  of 
such  a  disaster  may  cause  irreparable 
damage  to  our  programs  in  other  areas. 
Finally,  citlaens  and  the  Congiwa. 
must  be  patient  and  not  expect  the  mH- 
lenlum  next  year.  However,  our  foreign 
aid  program  may  be  effective  in  making 
the  difference  between  stagnation  and 
steady  meaidngful  change  and  growth. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WTSOONHlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  9,  J9S7 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
Inaction  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  officials  of 
a  number  of  States  flpd  thetnselves  on 
the  horns  of  an  unpleasant  dilemma. 
They  must  decide  whether  to  support 
legislation  enabling  localities  to  finance 
private  industry  with  tax-exempt  munic- 
ipal bonds.  The  alternative  is  to  see 
their  States  lose  new  industry  to  neigh- 
boring States  which  offer  this  potent  in- 
dustrial lure. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina. 
Texas,  Florida,  Minnesota,  and  Perm- 
sylvaxiia  are  aJl  now  considering  such 
legislation.  All  the  Treasury  need  do  to 
prevent  this  raid  on  Its  coffers  is  to  re- 
port favorably  upon  legislation  which 
Congressman  Zablocki  and  I  have  in- 
troduced In  the  last  two  Congresses  to 
abolish  municipal  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  financing. 

Six  Stales  are  now  faced  with  a  diffi- 
cult choice  between  principle  and  pock- 
etbook.  Thirty-four  have  already  suc- 
cumbed. The  throes  of  decision  are 
nicely  described  by  the  following  excel- 
lent March  14.  1967,  editorial  of  WRAL- 
Television.  Ralelgli.  N.C. 

A  Rai-zniH.  N.C  WRAI/-TV  Vnwronrr 
(By  Jeaee  Helms,  executive  vice  prealdent  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  board) 
Necessity,  that  time-honored  and  long- 
acknowledged  mother  of  Invention,  has 
fallen  on  bad  days  and  haa  taken  to  soma 
unbecoming  misconduct  in  the  back  allays  of 
expedience.  The  old  girl  Is  now  begmalac 
to  trot  forth  some  rather  grubby  offspring 
m  the  form  of  exceedingly  curlotjs  nottona 
about  government  and  Iree  enterprise. 

We  reler  speclllcally  again,  ol  courae.  to 
the  subject  ol  so-called  industrial  revenue 
bonds  which  we  discussed  at  some  length  one 
day  last  week,  and  which  this  station  rejects 
categorically  as  a  proposed  method  ol  per- 
suading now  Industry  to  come  to  Nortti 
Carolina. 

Since  our  first  comment,  we  have  en- 
countered a  number  ol  cltlaena  who  differ. 
In  varj-ing  degree,  with  this  station's  point 
ol  view.  Including  several  gentlemen  promi- 
nent In  state  government  who  support  the 
proposition  that  the  state  legislature  should 
add  North  Carolina  to  the  list  of  some  30-odd 
other  states  which  already  allow  the  Issuance 
of  tax-free  industrial  revenue  bonds. 

Some  comlorl.  at  least,  has  been  drawn 
from  these  conversations:  The  leadership  ot 
North  CaroUna  freely  acknowledges  that 
such  eubaldUaOon  of  new  industry,  aa  an 
enUcement  to  locate  In  this  or  any  other 
state.  U  wrong.  In  lact.  the  chairman  ol  the 
State'  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment pledges  that  the  moment  the  Industrial 
revenue  bond  legUlatlon  U  Introduced  in  the 
General  Assembly,  be  wUl  mail  to  every 
Congreaaman  and  Senator  In  Washington  a 
letter  speclflcaily  urging  that  Industrial  rev- 
enue bond  flnanclng  be  abolished  tlurough- 
out  the  united  Statea. 
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Th«  wondM  <rf  It  «U  ta  tli»t  Uie  tederml 
^veniment  b«A  not  heretolore  moved  to 
ellinlnat«  »ucli  abuse  of  sUte  powere  to 
autieldlse  InamlTT-  Since  one  ot  tbe  prt- 
miry  purpoeee  oj  ln<lu«trl»l  revenue  bonda 
U  cl*»rlj  to  enable  a  few  giant  corporatlona 
t  -  eicape.  In  ellect,  a  ponlon  of  tbelr  federal 
taxea — wbUe  otber  companies  and  all  In- 
dividuals continue  to  pay — one  might  im- 
agine tbat  the  federal  government  would 
long  ago  have  moved  to  strike  down  such 
obvious  unfairness.  But  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  too  busy  meddling  In  other 
affairs  of  the  stales  and  the  people 


an  Interetalng  article  entitled  "1«  the 
Alcobollc  Immune  Prom  Criminal  Proe- 
ecutlon?"  by  Peter  Barton  Hutt  and 
Rlcbard  A.  MerrlU. 

I  have  heretofore  d)5cusaed  this  ques- 
tion In  oonnecUon  with  my  bUl  H  Jl.  14197 
In  the  Seth  Congress.  My  sUteroents  on 
the  subject  are  at  page  6973  of  the  Com- 
GRSSSlONAL  RECORD  of  March  31,  1966. 

Since  then,  I  have  made  reference  to 
the  problem  and  to  the  organization  In 
my  district  with  the  aim  of  dolns  some- 


Con»v««man  Henrv  8.  Beuss  ol  Wisconsin      thing  about  the  sltuaUon,   like  ACCEPT 


for  the  better  part  of  three  ycftn  ha«  been 
urging  that  the  I«ler»l  government  step  In 
to  etop  thlB  abuse  of  st*le  powers.  He  haa 
On&llr  provoked  a  rtpple  of  Interest  ftmong 
the  poUcy  makers  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. When  North  CaroUnaB  CAD  Board 
chairman.  WUUe  York,  (ulftlU  hl»  pledge  to 
wrlU  to  all  members  of  Congress,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wiaconsln  wUl  be  working  with 
a  strengthened  hand.     It  may  even  be  that 


or  Alcoholism  Center  Coordination.  Edu- 
cation. Prevention,  and  Treatment.  Ap- 
pendix, page  A3n3.  Cokcrxssiokal  Rec- 
osD  of  June  13.  1966;  and  New  York  City 
Medical  Sodety  on  AlcoholUm.  Inc., 
and  the  Physician's  Alcohol  Newsletter. 
Appendix,  page  A3262.  Concbkssiomal 
Record  ol  June  16.  1966;  and  Herald- 
Counsellng   Center:    "To  Save  Families 


toduatrlal  r«enue  bonda  all  over  the  countnr     Disintegrating  Under  the  Effects  of  Al- 


wlU  b«  going  down  the  drain.  The  North 
Carolina  delegation  In  Congress  should 
hasten  to  help  pull  the  plug. 

The  question  should  not  be  laid  aside, 
however,  as  to  what  happens  in  the  mean- 
time. The  State  of  North  Carolina,  with  the 
r«luct&nt  bleealngs  of  Governor  Moore  and 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment, apparently  intends  lo  pursue  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  permit  this  state, 
and  Its  local  governments,  to  offer  tax-free 


cohol."  Appendix,  page  A3939.  CoNctss 
8IOHAI.   RicokD   of   July   26,   1966:    and 
Christian  Herald  Bowery  Mission:  "Your 
Man  on  the  Bowery,"  Appendix,   page 

A4166.  CONGRSSSZONAL  RECORD  Of  AUgUSt 

8.  1966;  and  National  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Association  of  Washington,  D.C., 
which  supports  my  bill,  Appendix  A4437. 
Congressional    Record    of    August    22. 


ngbth     Am«idment'B    prcAlbltlon    sgaiiut 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

Perbapa  the  most  Important  eontrtbutian 
of  the  Driver  and  Saater  decisions  is  that 
they  have  expoaed  as  unfounded  the  as- 
sumption on  which  literally  hundreds  of  al- 
coholism caaea  have  been-^eclded  daring  the 
past  one  hundred  years.  The  common  law 
baa  long  reoognlaed  the  involuntary  Intoid- 
catlon  excuses  conduct  that  Is  otherwise 
criminal,  but  that  txAuntarT/  IntoxlcaUoo 
does  not."  Under  traditional  extrapolaUon 
of  this  rule  to  aicohotlsm,  all  drinking  bj'  a 
chronic  alcoholic  was  deemed  to  be  "vol\in- 
tary"  as  a  matter  of  law,  on  the  theory 
that  even  the  alcobollc  had  gone  through  ud 
Initial  period  of  voluntary  drinking  before 
becoming  alcoholic  and  Uierelore  should  be 
held  accountable  for  the  subsequent  dlaeoae  • 
The  Driv«r  decision  repudiates  this  formu- 
lation as  unconstltuUonal.  and  the  decision 
In  EtLater  rejects  it  on  common  law  princi- 
ples. These  two  decisions  bold  that  once  s 
person  becomea  subject  to  a  disease,  con. 
duct  directly  caused  by  that  disease  must  be 
recognized  as  Involuntary  even  If  he  vol- 
untarily exposed  himself  to  conditions  that 
produced  the  disease.' 

Once  It  is  Judicially  recogniMd  that  alco- 
holism is  a  disease  and  that,  since  the  al- 
coholic drinks  Involuntarily,  he  may  not  be 
convicted  for  public  Intoxication.  It  appean 
Inescapable  that  any  other  anti-eoclal  con- 
duct Uiat  U  directly  cau^d  ^y  *^b  diseuBC 
Is  similarly  Involuntary  ahd  therefore  non- 
criminal. 

The  common  law  marim  that  involuntsry 
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r^ui5^°SnS  N«iiity  now  S.  moVhcr  1968;  and  an  Interesting  article  datellned  mtoUcUon  would  «cuk,  oU..rwl«  crtminai 
Sl^S^^nti'^n  ^rS^en«.Sl  tum«l  Madrtd  where  the  Fourth  World  Psychl-  -■?■'-'  --««^  T  «..ndM  "J  w^^i'  °o 
.««.  wmwr.     Thi.  .««■.  poucT.  p.a|^».,    ^try  Congres.  took  note  of_  the  alcohol     ^"^^.f  ^^^JJ^^J^^-U, '^.^uX  m""!"'^     " 


■catad,  l«:  It  Tou  c»nt  beat  em.  join  'em.  problem:  "Seven  Criteria  Offered  for  De- 

StiM  Treaeiirer  Bdwin  am.  In  »n  article  j^tlon  and  Study  of  Problem  Drinker," 

WTltun    JOT    a    ftnanclal    publication,    •"me  y^pgndix    page  A5115  of  COHcnrsslOKAL 

I>»UT  Bond  Buyer ;.  In  June  IMS  wleelj  «nn-  R^p^,, „  <,,  October  4.  1966 :  and  Commu- 


esaence,  the  Satter  and  Driver  declalona  have 
merely  recognised  that  chronic  alcoholism 
reaulta  In  Involuntary  rather  than  loluntarj 
drinking.     Thua.  the  common  law  rule  guv- 


mented  that  •y^^^'^'^^'I^^J']'^^,  nlty  Council  of  Greater  New  York  leaflet     emlng  fntoxicauon  a.  a  detenae  to  crime  ha. 

':x'':.^T^:r.L^I.:^°'lza,  on^e  fact.  -f>-^^^'^^,^-^^j^  t^.-j^^j^^^  i^ji-^.rj^'Z'" 

(that)    all  taxpayers,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  early  warning  sign,  Appendix  A54H.  i-ow- 

•hould  be  treated  alike.     Also."  Mr.  QUI  said  gressionai.  Record  of  Pebniary  8.  1967; 

then,  such  pracUces  as  industrial  revenue  ^^^  ^^  article  entitled  "Alcoholism  and 

bonds   -vlolat*   my   concept   of   the   proper  Employment  *  Appendix  A1115.  Comcbes- 

lunction  of  government  and  open  a  bit  wider  ^^^^^  Record  of  March  7. 


the  door  toward  socialism 

The  real  quwtlon,  ttien.  is  expedience 
versus  principle.  Admittedly.  North  Caro- 
lina may  lose  some  new  Industry  because  it 
refuses  to  Join  other  states  In  an  unethical 
ptscuce  of  sutksldlzation.  But  standing  by 
principle  Is  not  always  easy,  and  It  U  some- 
tlUMs  costly.  We  are  encotiraged  that  the 
leadenlilp  of  Horth  Carolina  does  under- 
stand that  an  important  principle  is  Involved 
here.  And  all  things  considered.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple tbat  deserves  to  be  defended,  regard- 
Icn  of  the  cost.  In  the  long  run,  we  sus- 
pect it  would  pay  off — not  only  in  terms  of 
aelf  reapect  but  in  economics  as  well. 


U  Ibc  Alcoholic  bonrnM  From  Crimiaal 
Prosecutioa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  WKw  Toax 
IN  THB  BOUaE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  1$.  1967 
Mr.      KUPFERMAN.    Mr.      Speaker, 
among  the  concerns  of  those  Interested 
in  the  problem  of  alcoholism,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  criminal  prosecution. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
Interested  In  this  problem  will  find  in 
the  December  IW6.  Issue  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Briefcase,  volume  XXV,  No.  2.  at  page  70, 


The  article  from  Briefca.se  follows: 

Is    TH»    Ai-COHOLK:    IMMIJNK    P«OM 

OxMDiaL  PaosBCtmoN? 

(By  Peter  Bartoo  Butt  and  Richard  A. 
MerrUl) 

(Not*.— The  article  h€re  appeared  orig- 
inally in  the  Jutjf,  1966.  the  Municipal  Court 
Review.  Auttiors  Hutt  and  Merriil.  both  with 
Covin0on  A  Burling  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
reprcaented  appellant  Eaater  and  rcprestnttd 
amicua  curiae  in  the  Driver  caae.  Currently. 
they  appear  for  amid  curiae,  including  North 
American  Judges  Association,  in  Petition  for 
Writ  Of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  Thomas  P.  Budd  v  California 
fo  urge  the  Court  to  rule  on  the  conclusions 
enunciated  in  Easter  and  Driver.) 

In  Easter  v.  District  of  Columbia '  and 
Driver  v.  HinnaJit  *  two  United  States  Courts 
of  Appeals  have  held,  for  different  but  closely 
related  reasons,  that  a  ctironlc  alcoholic  may 
not  be  convicted  for  i)eing  Intoxicated  in 
public* 

These  two  decisions  together  represent  a 
unique  and  desirable  merger  of  common  law 
doctrine  and  Constitutional  command.  In 
foster,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  held  that  the  well-settled 
common  law  principle  of  criminal  reeponsl- 
btUty  that  conduct  cannot  be  criminal  unless 
it  is  i>oiun(ary — precludes  conviction  of  an 
alcoholic  (or  displaying  his  Illness  in  public  ' 
In  Drix>er.  the  Fourth  Circuit  held  that  to 
ocmvict  a  chonlc  alcoholic  for  public  intoxi- 
cation, and  thus  to  Ignore  the  common  law 
prindpie    followed    In    foster,    violates    the 


Footnotes  at  end  ol  qieecb. 


chronic  alcoholism  must  now,  under  both 
Constitutional  and  common  law  principles, 
be  recognized  as  falling  within  the  long-es- 
tabUabed  "involuntary  inloJddfctlon"  rule 

It  appears  no  longer  to  toe  questioned 
that  an  Insane  individual  cannot  consti- 
tutionally be  convicted  for  antl-aocial  con- 
duct caused  by  his  insanity."  The  rationale 
of  this  rule  is  that  such  conduct  is  invol- 
untary. For  the  same  reason  an  epileptic 
cannot  constltuUonolly  be  convicted  for  his 
disorderly  conduct  occasioned  by  a  seizure 
on  the  public  streets.  Nor.  indeed,  can  con- 
duct tliat  is  an  involuntary  symptom  or 
direct  product  of  any  other  recognised  dis- 
ease constitutionally  be  punished  as  crimi- 
nal. There  is  no  reason  why  alcoholism 
should  be  An  exception. 

This  principle  was  recognized  as  early  ne 
1669  by  Judge  Doe  of  New  Hampshire  in 
State  V.  Pike.*  The  defendant  in  that  case 
was  chargel  with  murder.  The  triai  Judge 
held  that  the  question  whether  alcoholism 
U  a  disease,  whether  the  defendant  wns 
suffering  from  alcoholism,  and  whether  the 
murder  was  the  product  of  the  delendnntB 
alcoholism,  were  all  questions  of  fact,  rele- 
vant to  the  defendant's  criminal  responsi- 
biUty.  to  be  submitted  to  the  Jury.  The- 
New  Hampsliire  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
trial  Judge's  ruling.'"'  In  a  remarkable  con- 
curring opinion.  Judge  Doe  admonished  the 
legal  profession  not  to  permit  ancient  medi- 
cal bellcts,  long  since  disproved,  to  become 
encrusted  as  permanent  legal  principles: 

■DefecUve  medical  theories  (have)  usurped 
the  position  of  oommon-law  principles. 

"The  usurpation,  when  detected,  ahould 
cease.  The  manifest  posture  of  an  exUnct 
medical  theory  pretending  to  be  legal  au- 
thority, cannot  appeal  lor  support  to  our 
reason  or  even  to  our  sympathy.  The  pro- 
verbial reverence  for  precedent,  does  not 
readily  yield;  but  when  it  cornea  to  be  un- 
dentood  that  a  precedent  la  medicine  and 


not  law,  the  reverence  to  which  It  is  held. 
»lll.   m   the   oourae   of    time,   subaide.       40 

"fudg^  Doe  recognlMd  that  "When  disease 
tg  the  propelling,  uncontrollable  power,  the 
miD  is  as  innocent  as  the  weapon."  and  thus 
that  If  alcoholism  has  driven  an  Individual 
xo  commit  murder,  he  cannot  be  convicted 
(or  even  so  serious  an  Involuntary  act."  The 
nrii'fr  decision  raises  Judge  Does  Interpre- 
ttuon  of  the  common  law  to  a  ConsUtuUonal 
level. 

Neither  Driver  nor  Eaater.  of  courae, 
clianges  the  common  law  rule  that  voluntary 
Intoxication  U  no  defense  to  crime.  The 
responsibility  of  the  voluntary  (non-alco- 
hoiici  drinker  lor  hU  antisocial  criminal  acts 
while  intoxicated  was  apeclflcaUy  recognized 
in  both  decisions. 

The  major  problem  that  will  confront  the 
trial  Judge  and  Jury  loUowlng  DHver  and 
Easter  will  be  resolving,  as  a  factual  matter, 
the  question  whether  a  parUcular  defend- 
ants chronic  alcoholism  caused  the  anti- 
social conduct  for  which  he  is  being  prose- 
cuted. Where  that  conduct  U  closely  related 
to  alcoholism— for  example,  simple  drunken 
disorderly  conduct— the  question  should 
present  Uttle  problem.  But  where  the  de- 
fendants conduct  is  not  normally  associated 
with  alcoholism— which  would  include  rob- 
bery, murder,  and  moat  other  major  crimes — 
difficult  factual  determinations  must  be 
made.  It  would  obviously  not  t>e  sufficient 
lor  the  defendant  to  show  merely  that  be  was 
an  alcohoUc.  In  the  case  of  a  crime  such  as 
murder  he  would  have  to  show  (1)  that  he 
was  so  Intoxicated  that  he  was  unable  to 
control  his  activity,  and  (3)  that  it  was  his 
intoxication  rather  than  some  other  cause 
that  led  to  the  act  with  which  he  Is  charged. 
In  the  case  of  drunken  driving.  It  would 
appear  that  this  defense  could  seldom  be  sus- 
tained. A  defendant  would  have  difficulty 
proving  that  he  was  so  intoxicated  that  he 
could  not  control  his  impulse  to  drive  a  car. 
yet  he  was  sufficiently  in  control  of  himself 
to  get  into  the  car.  start  It.  and  drive  It  for 
at  least  some  distance. 

There  Is  not  sufficient  space  In  this  brief 
survey  to  explore  each  of  the  many  legal  and 
(actual  considerations  involved  in  the  po- 
tential use  of  chronic  alcoholism  as  a  defense 
to  the  vast  range  of  serious  crimes  to  which 
It  may  be  applicable.  The  Important  points 
are  that  It  U  atyiitable  as  a  defense,  but  thst 
it  is  by  no  means  an  automatic  defense  ex- 
cept in  the  simple  case  of  uncompUcated 
public  intoxication 

Another  closely  related  question  is  how  the 
defense  of  chronic  alcoholism  Is  to  be  raised 
when  the  defendant  tilmself  does  not  raise  It. 
With  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  prose- 
cuting attorneys.  It  U  instructive  to  refer  to 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Canon  6  declares  that  "the  pri- 
mary duty  of  a  lawyer  engaged  In  public 
prosecution  Is  not  to  convict  but  to  see  that 
Justice  is  done.'**"  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  a  prosecutor  Is  obligated  to  de- 
fend the  man  that  he  is  prosecuting.  It  does 
mean,  however,  tfcat  he  is  obligated  to  make 
certain  that  an  Innocent  man  Is  not  con- 
victed. And  in  the  context  of  the  Eaater  and 
Driver  decisions,  this  means  that  whenever 
a  prosecuting  attorney  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  defendant  may  liave  available  to  him 
the  defense  of  chronic  aicohoUsm,  he  is  obli- 
gated either  to  drop  the  prosecution  or.  at 
the  very  least,  to  inform  the  Judge  about  the 
facts.  It  is  then  up  to  the  Judge  to  protect 
tiie  defendant's  rlghU. 

The  trial  Judge  has  an  even  heavier  respon- 
sibility to  see  tliat  a  chronic  alcoholic  Is  not 
convicted  for  antl-soclal  behavior  caused  by 
bis  alcoholism.  Once  he  becomea  aware, 
through  any  information,  of  any  kind,  from 
any  source,  tiiat  a  defendant  charged  with 
public  intoxication  tw  any  other  crime  may 
have  available  U>  him  the  defense  of  chronic 
alcoholism,  be  is  clearly  obligated  to  make 


cenato  that  the  defense  Is  adequaUly  pre- 
sented. Decisions  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, m  cases  Involving  the  defense  of  mental 
Illness,  hold  tliat  even  If  the  defendant  pro- 
tesu.  the  Judge  Is  required  to  Inject  the 
defense  into  the  case  stto  jponte  to  make 
certain  that  an  Innocent  man  is  not  con- 
victed "  His  failure  to  do  so.  when  he  has 
reason  to  t>elleve  that  the  defense  may  be 
avaUable.  Is  reversible  error  as  an  abuse  of 
Judicial  discretion. 

The  Supreme  Court's  jecent  decision  in 
Pote  V.  Robinson  "  Is  wholly  consistent  with 
tius  view.  The  Court  unanimously  held 
that,  when  a  defendant's  competence  to 
stand  trial  becomes  suspect,  the  trial  Judge 
must  sua  sponte  conduct  a  hearing  on  that 
question.  The  Court  assumed,  and  tlie  State 
conceded,  that  the  convlcUon  of  the  defend- 
ant while  he  was  legally  Incompetent  would 
have  violated  due  process.  In  Pate,  testi- 
mony at  trial  depicted  the  defendant's  hU- 
tory  of  mental  disorder  and  Irrational  ba- 
bsvior  A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  trial  Judges  failure,  in  the 
face  of  this  informaUon.  to  Inquire  Into  the 
defendants  competence  was  a  denial  of  due 
process  of  law.  even  though  neither  the  de- 
fendant nor  his  counsel  had  explicitly  raised 
the  quesuon.  Two  Justices  agreed  with  the 
legal  principle  enunlcated  by  the  majority, 
but  dissented  on  the  factual  ground  that 
the  information  available  to  the  traU  Judge 
was  not  sufficient  to  require  him  to  explore 
the  competency  question  sua  sponte. 

It  would  be  as  unconstitutional  to  convict 
an  accused  for  acts  caused  by  his  insanity  as 
It  would  be  to  convict  him  wtille  he  was  in- 
competent to  stand  trial.  Then,  the  Pore 
decision  requires  the  conclusion  that  the 
failure  of  a  trial  Judge  lus  sponte  to  raise  the 
defense  of  insanity  when  any  Information  in- 
dicates that  It  may  be  available  to  the  de- 
fendant would  similarly  constitute  a  denial 
of  due  process  of  law.  regardless  whether  the 
defendant  was  represented  by  competent 
counsel  A«!d  since  the  Z>rirer  and  Easter 
decisions  have  now  recognized  chronic 
alcohoUsm  as  an  exculpatory  defense  anal- 
ogous  to  insanity,  albeit  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, this  rationale  would  apply  as  well  in 
case*  where  the  trial  Judge  learns  that  the 
defendant  may  be  a  chronic  alcoholic.  Thus, 
each  trial  judge  has  the  responsibility  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  bring  to  an  im- 
mediate end  the  traditional  "revolving  door' 
handling  of  chronic  alcoholics  in  hia  court. 
This  requires,  of  course,  the  demise  of  the 
so-c&lled  court  honor  programs  lor  alco- 
holics, which  have  emerged  throughout  the 
countiy  as  the  Judiciary's  ad  hoc  response  to 
the  faUure  ol  health  officials  to  treat  alcohol- 
ism as  a  disease.  If  a  defendant  charged 
with  public  Intoxication  Is  found  eligible  for 
a  court's  program  for  alcoholics,  obviously  he 
should  not  be  convicted  in  the  hrst  place. 
The  Easter  and  Driver  decisions  are  fimda- 
mentally  in  conflict  with  any  type  of  post- 
conviction or  other  probationary  program  for 
"--      treatment      of      alcoholism.     However 


the      

benevolent  such  court  progratns  may  be 
constitutionally  they  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
Nor  should  the  departure  of  these  pro- 
grams be  cause  for  regret.  It  Is  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  the  courts  now  to  step  aside  to 
permit  public  health  officials  to  deal  with 
problems  for  which  they  should  have  as- 
sumed responslbiUty  many  years  ago. 

aOMC  JUDGES    COMHEKT 

The  following  selected  comments  also  ap- 
peared in  the  Municipal  Court  Review. 
Judge  Charles  Z.  Smith  of  Seattle: 
"If  the  Supreme  Court  rules,  as  we  expect 
it  will,  that  alcoholism  Is  an  Illness  and  not  a 
crime,  and  that  a  person  may  not  be  crim- 
inally punished  for  drunkenness  due  to  *d- 
dlcuve  drinking,  it  would  not  mean  that 
police  officers  could  no  longer  make  arrests  in 
such  cases.  Nor  would  It  necessarily  mean 
that  the  courts  could  not  bring  such  persons 
before  It  for  processing.  I  envision  a  proce- 
dure such  as  this; 


I.  A  police  officer  makes  a&  arrest  of  a 
person  for  public  intoxication. 

"(aj  The  person  then  will  be  examined 
by  a  physician  (at  the  Jail  or  at  any  designat- 
ed medical  facility)  and  a  case  history  talcen. 
A  preliminary  medical  opinion  is  given  as  to 
whether  he  Ls  an  alcoholic. 

••a.  The  person  then  appears  in  court  for 
arraignment,  at  which  time  he  may  plead 
'Not  Guilty.'  Ouilty,'  or  'Not  Oullty  by 
Reason  of  Chronic  Alcoholism'  (The  latter 
may  take  the  form  of  a  constitutional  de- 
fense.) 

"(b)  If  he  can  prove  he  Is  an  alcoholic, 
upon  conviction  he  cannot  be  given  a  Jail 
sentence  or  assessed  a  fine.  However,  he 
may  be  further  processed  by  the  court  for 
treatment  and  or  rehabilitation  either  com- 
pulsory or  voluntary. 

"8.  This  procedure  would  not  apply  to  any 
case  other  than  public  drunkenness;  that  is 
to  say.  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty  by  Reason 
of  Chronic  Alcoholism'  would  not  be  svail- 
able  for  any  other  criminal  offense. 

"Whether  the  Supreme  Court  rules  within 
six  months  or  within  six  years,  we  must  now 
adopt  laws  and  procedures  which  are  com- 
patible with  advanced  medical  Ondlnga:  that 
alcoholism  Is  a  disease  and  not  a  crime  and 
that  alcoholics  who  become  intoxicated  in 
public  should  be  treated  as  111  persons  and 
not  as  criminals." 

Judge  Ray  Harrison  of  Des  Moines : 
"I  wish  my  demise  would  be  as  popular  as 
the    Court    Honor    Classes    are.    the    Driver. 
Easter  *  Budd  cases,  notwithstanding. 

■•First  of  all.  many  of  those  In  our  lineup  are 
not  alcohoUcB.  but  yet.  are  deserving  of  the 
chance  to  get  well— Tne  Court  Honor  Classes 
give  him  this  chance. 

"Secondly,  many  jurisdictions  have  no  place 
for  treatment.  Wliat  then  of  the  alcoholic  in 
the  lineup  ttuit  we  "detain  for  treatment  at 
the  Court  Honor  Classes" — As  yet,  no  one 
has  come  up  with  a  better  means  of  treat- 
ment than  the  group  therapy  the  Court 
Classes  offer. 

"I  know  of  no  place  In  this  area  where  we 
can  have  a  thorough  diagnosis  that  "thU 
man  Is  a  chronic  alcoholic."  Should  the 
Court  stand  by  because  of  lack  of  proper 
treatment  centers?  I  think  not.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  compassion  or  charity.  TiUs 
the  Court  has.  and  the  Court  learns  a  lot 
about  this  problem  when  he  has  one  die  In 
his  arms. 

"I  hope  the  day  will  cocne  when  the  need 
for  Court  help  does  not  exist,  but  it  liasn't 
arrived  as  yet.  Court  Classes  are  starting 
about  two  each  week.  All  iiave  the  same  suc- 
cess; recovery  for  some.  I  see  no  wrong  In 
this.- 
Judge  WUilam  H.  Burnett  of  Denver: 
"As  a  society,  we  needn't  feel  nearly  so 
guuty  about  the  necessity  of  confining  in- 
adequate people  as  that  of  releasing  them 
under  conditions  of  worse  misery  and  less  op- 
portunity than  where  we  found  them. 

"The  'revolving'  door' — In  one  form  or 
another  will  never  cease  revolving  untU  we 
take  time  to  look  at  the  people  we  so  ex- 
pensively ca^>ture  and  confine. 

"Show  roe  the  community  tliat  takes  time 
to  supervise  a  prisoner  It  releases,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  community  where  re-arrest  is  far 
less  necessary.  It  Is  more  than  Just  a  coin- 
cidence that  the  communities  who  have  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  tiUs  field  have  felt 
the  leadership  of  a  Judge  who  is  interested." 


»aO0  A.  2d  625  (D.C.  Ct.  App.  1M6).  rerd 
en  banc.  —P.  2d— (DC.  Circuit  No.  1M85. 
March  31.  1966).  The  CMstrict  of  Columbia 
did  not  seek  certiorari  in  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit's  decision. 

»243  F.  Supp.  59  (EI>J<.C.  1995).  reVd. 
356  P.  2d  7GI  (4th  Or.  1068).  The  State  Of 
North  Carolina  did  not  seek  cerf<orort  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  from  the 
Fourth  Circuit's  decision. 

■  tn  an  analogous  case,  a  third  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  that,  be- 
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c*uM  a  chronic  ijcohoiic  cmnnot  control  iii»    interest  In  the  OEO's  strew  on  Innorm- 
drmking.  It  u  Improper  to  r«iuir«  u  a  pro-     tlooslneducatloa: 


baUoa  "that  he  remain  sober.  Sweeney  e. 
United  States.  3S3  P  M  iltn  CM.  I»t6). 
•  'ftour  at  tbt  elgJ>t  la««M  al»o  conclodetf 
that  It  would  be  cruel  and  unusual  punlab- 
ment,  proscribed  by  the  Eighth  Amendment, 
to  convict  a  chronic  alcoholic  for  his  public 
mioilcatlon.  The  other  four  )udgea  con- 
cluded that  It  was  unneceaaary  to  consider 
the  Constitutional  question  In  rlew  ol  the 
common  law  ground  on  which  the  case  could 
be  rested.  .    ,^. 

•Fciwjonl  Case,  a  Lew.  CC  144.  145.  I8» 
Eng  Rep.  110*  (N.  P.  IBSS);  Peopje  ».  BoWn- 
jon    9  Park  Crlm.  Hep.  23S  (W.T.  18351. 

•Bee.  eg.  Slotc  r.  PotW.  100  N.C.  487.  « 
SE  S67  <1888). 

'  ThU  has  long  been  the  rule  where  long- 
continued  TolunUrj  drlntlng  led  to  Insanity. 
See  e  g  .  Vnited  States  t.  Drew.  2S  Ped.  Cas. 
No     14.    »»3    ICC.    D.    Mssa.    1828);    UnlTed 
Kates  T    Porbes,  25  Ped.  Caa.  Bo.  IS.  1» 
(E    D   Pa.  1845);  omred  Slates  ».  McOlue, 
28  P*d.  Cas.  No.  15.  6T»  (C.  C.  D.  Masa.  1851). 
•SincloIr   v.  State.    181    Mlaa.    142.    132   So. 
581   (1931):  Stoje  c.  StrOMtmrg.  80  Wash.  10«. 
110,  P»c.  1020  11910):  C.  r.  KoWnson  r.  Cad- 
/omla.  370  D  S  ««0  ( 1»«2I . 
>4«N.H.  399  (1809). 
■•4BN.H.  »t40T-40B. 
"49N.H.  at441. 

" See  Better  v.  Vnited  States,  298  US.  78. 
88  (1935):  -The  United  States  Attorney  la 
the  representative  not  of  an  ordinary  party 
to  a  controversy,  but  of  a  sovereignty  whose 
obllgaUon  to  govern  Importlally  la  as  co«n- 
pelllng  as  IW  obligation  to  govern  at  all;  and 
whose  Interest,  therefore,  in  a  prosecution  U 
not  that  It  shall  win  a  case,  but  that  Justice 
shall  be  done.  As  such,  he  Is  m  a  peculiar 
and  very  definite  sense  the  servant  of  the 
law.  the  twofold  aim  of  which  U  that  guilt 
shall  not  escape  or  Innocence  suffer." 

» Orerhotier  r.  tynch,  109  OS.  App.  DC. 
404  388  P  388  1 1961 ) .  rer'd  in  port  on  other 
fTvunis.  389  VS.  708  (1982);  Whalem  r. 
Vnited  States,  120  VS.  App.  D.C.  331.  348  P. 
Id  (1»«5)  (en  banc). 

••S4  VSl^  Week  418S  (No  382.  March  7, 
1««8).  
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■I  Cak  R«A»r  How  4-TB*S-OlJ)«  TM*CH 
THSmBLTIft — CULTtTmAlXT  DSPIUT»  PWFILa 
tMUkM  BATPILT  »T  STVOTXlfC  Wmi  "T*t«- 
DfC  TTr&WftllB." 

(By  Joan  Beck> 

BlUy  would  bave  been  th«  despair  of  any 
sensible  reading  teacher  last  September. 
[The  children's  name*  have  been  changed  in 
the  article.] 

He  was  byperadiTe.  Ne«aUve.  Uncooper- 
aUve.  Rebellious.  He  refused  all  efforu  by 
teachers  and  claaamatea  to  be  friendly.  He 
lived  in  a  public  housing  project  oo  Chicago's 
near  west  aide,  with  a  mother  who  Is  on  ADC 
and  Is  funcUonally  UliteraW.  His  speaking 
vocabulary — the  rare  tlmea  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  talk  at  all— was  meager  and  gen- 
erally mispronounced,  furthermore,  he  was 
only  4  years  old. 

But  BlUy  li  beginning  to  read,  happily  and 
succesaimiy.  And  It  lant  a  teacher  who  is 
helping  him  learn— but  a  machine- 

BUly  Is  one  of  10«  pre-schoolers  ranging 
m  age  from  3Si  to  4Va  who  are  leaching 
themselvea  to  read  by  meana  of  an  electronic 
computer  called  a  "talking  typewriter."  In 
Project  Breakthru,  an  experimental  program 
SOT  children  of  famlUea  on  public  aid.  The 
youngsters  have  I.Q.s  ranging  from  55  to  112, 
with  a  median  of  B5.  And  moat  of  their 
parentfi  are  functionally  llllteraU  [unable  to 
read  above  5th  grade  level  |. 

Project  Brcakthru'a  success  la  shattering 
many  traditional  ideas  about  how  and  when 
children  can  learn  to  read.  But  Its  basic 
purpose  Is  to  help  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren create  a  firm  foundation  upon  which 
later  school  learning  can  build. 

It'a  long  been  known  that  youngsters  from 
culturally  deprived  homes,  where  English  Is 
not  spoken  well  and  books  not  frequently 
read,  often  have  dlfflculty  learulng  to  read 
In  tst  grade.  They  tend  to  lag  further  be- 
hind as  they  progress  thru  elementary 
school,  as  their  tnablUty  to  read  at  grade 
level  handicaps  them  In  other  subjects,  too. 
Many  drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as  possible 
without  enough  education  to  hold  a  good 
job. 

A  sampling  of  public  assistance  recipients 
in  Chicago  ahowa  that  at  least  half  of  them 
are  functionally  llllteratft  even  tho  they  may 
have  completed  several  years  of  schooling 
beyond  5th  grade.  Children  of  8uch  parents 
tend  to  repeal  the  pattern  of  school  failure. 
tinemployment.  and  poverty. 

To  break  this  cycle  at  the  easiest  point.  A. 
Loula  Scott,  of  the  Cook  county  department 
of  public  aid.  decided  to  try  the  "talking 
typewriter"  with  pre-schoolers  from  families 
on  public  assistance.  Known  oadally  as  an 
Edison  Responsive  Environment,  or  E.  R.  E.. 
this  la  a  computer-operated  learning  machine 
that  looks  like  a  file  cabinet  attached  to  an 


leaderehlp  It  provide  ^^E  "»«  P^^\''     ,n^,  ;ooas  uae  a  u..  cu»...  ..^.^. 

poverty  pro«ram.  Uie  Office  of  Econom^^      ^ectrlc  typewriter  keyboard.    It  can  be  pro 
Opportunity  can  cite  among  Ita  principal     g^^j^jned  individually  for  each  child  in  many 
kCOOmpUshments    the    developCQCnt    and      different    ways— even    in    six    language*— to 
encouragement  ot  new  educational  tech- 
niques. 

Education  la  basic  to  the  struggle 
against  poverty,  ol  course,  and  any 
braakthrough  In  this  area  represenu  an 
important  advance  In  behalf  of  the  poor. 
I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  an  ex- 
tremely Interesting  story  recently  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune  about  a  "Talking  Type- 
writer" which  is  being  used  to  teach  pre- 
school children  to  read.  The  typewriters 
were  made  available  through  assUtance 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Bconomlc  Op- 
portunity. 

Under  consent  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  news  story  at  this  point  In 
the  Racoiu)  for  the  benefit  of  other  Mena- 
beia  of  this  body  who  share  my  deep 


Intrigue  him  Into  discovering  how  to  read 
by  himself. 

The  E.  B.  E.  was  developed  by  Dr.  Omar  K. 
ICoore.  now  profcsaor  social  psychology  at 
the  tJniversIty  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Richard 
Kobler,  an  engineer  for  the  McGraw-Bdison 
company,  which  manufactures  the  equip- 
ment at  lU  Thomas  A.  Bdlson  laboratory  In 
West  Orange.  NJ.  Each  of  the  computer- 
tutors  now  coat  about  430,000. 

With  financial  help  from  the  OflUre  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Scott  arranged  to  have 
10  talking  typewriters  Installed  last  fall  In 
individual  iwundproof  booths  in  a  preschool 
area  of  Westlnghoiise  Area  VocaUonal  High 
school.  3301  W.  Franklin  blvd.  Then  he 
recruited  the  children,  most  of  them  from 
the  Garfield  area,  and  from  the  Jane  Addams, 
Cabrinl,  and  Henry  Homer  bousing  projecu. 
To  pinpoint  the  precise  efTecUveneaa  oC  tlM 


talking  typewrltcn.  the  children  have  been 
divided  Into  four  research  groups  of  ap- 
proximately 50  children  each.  One  group 
Is  getting  experience  with  the  talking  type- 
writers and  their  families  are  receiving  In- 
tensive social  work  services.  A  second  group 
is  receiving  only  the  Inteaaive  soda!  work. 
A  third  grvup  of  youngsters  are  using  the 
E.  R.  E.  machines,  but  their  families  are 
being  given  only  the  usual  social  work  serv- 
ices provided  to  all  public  assistance  families. 
The  fourth,  the  control  group.  gcU  only  the 
regular  social  work  services. 

When  BUly  and  his  classmates  arrive  at 
Westlnghouse  school  by  bus.  their  ftngemails 
are  painted  with  water  colors  to  match  the 
color  coding  of  the  talking  typewriter.  IThls 
subtlely  encourages  proper  fingering  far 
touch  typlng-l  ^Then  the  children  go  into 
a  large,  cheerful  playroom  for  traditional 
nursery  school  activities  whUe  awaiting  a 
turn  on  a  talking  typewriter. 

One  by  one.  each  youngster  Is  Invited  Into 
a  typewriter  booth  by  himself.  He  la  free  to 
turn  down  the  invltaUon  and  he  knows  It. 
About  one  time  in  10,  he  does  refuse.  |Thls 
assures  that  the  children  will  not  be  learn- 
ing under  pressure,  but  only  as  a  voluntary 
activity  motivated  by  IntJlnsic  Interest.] 

During  a  chlld'a  first  sessions  in  a  booth, 
the  typewriter  Is  prograjnmed  to  permit  ran- 
dom ezpioratioa.  As  he  touches  each  letter 
of  tb«  machine,  a  voice  calls  out  Its  name. 
The  madiine  is  designed  to  prevent  Jamming 
and  only  one  key  can  be  dfrpreaeed  at  a  time. 
After  a  youn^ter  haa  enjoyed  several  ses- 
sions of  free  exploration,  the  booth  attend- 
ant monitoring  his  activities  thru  a  one-way 
wlnfiow  changSB  tlie  machine'e  programming 
■D  that  all  the  keys  arc  locked  but  one.  The 
machine  surprises  the  child  by  calling  out 
the  name  of  this  letter  before  be  strikes  the 
key  and  limultaneoualy  typing  the  letter  for 
him  on  the  continuous  roll  of  paper  that 
feeds  thru  the  machine. 

The  youngster  then  begins  to  search  the 
typewriter  keyboard  until  he  finds  the  proper 
letter  and  types  It.  Then  the  machine  calls 
out  and  unlocks  a  second  letter.  Then  a 
third.  OraduaUy,  In  tills  way.  the  cliild 
learns  the  name*  and  shapes  of  all  the  upper 
and  lower  caae  letters  and  all  of  the  other 
numerals  and  symbols  on  a  standard  type- 
writer keyt>oard. 

Becauas  of  the  machine's  design,  the 
youngster  can't  make  a  mistake.  No  one 
knows  iiow  he  is  dodng.  The  machine  is 
Infallibly  responalve.  patient  It  never  scolds 
the  child  or  urges  liim  to  try  harder.  There 
is  no  comparison  with  what  other  youngsters 
are  doing,  no  feelings  of  Inferiority,  coonpeU- 
tion.  or  discouragement. 

Next,  the  E.  B.  E.  begins  to  t<ach  the  child 
whole  words,  typing  out  a  word  for  him. 
calling  out  lU  individual  letters  and  locking 
the  other  keys  until  he  writes  it  correctly. 
Each  machine  Is  programmed  individually  to 
give  each  youngster  words  he  enjoys  and 
which  have  special  meaning  for  blm. 

A  youngster  also  l^ams  the  phonetic 
sounds  each  letter  makes  in  much  the  same 
way.  "E  E  e  e"  types  the  machine,  calling 
out  the  tuunea  of  the  letters.  "Upper  case  C 
Upper  caae  E.  Lower  case  e.  Lower  case  e  " 
Then  the  machine  explaiiu,  "E  often  makes 
a  sound  Ulu  e." 

"S  8  s  s.  8  sounds  Uke  s-s-s-s*.  T  T  t  t. 
T  sounds  like  t-t-t-t  H  H  h  h.  Sometimes 
H  makes  a  sound  Uke  to  and  aometlmcs  It 
doesn't  say  anything  at  all.  B  R  r  r.  R 
sounds  like  r-r-r-r." 

Then  the  machine  calls  out  the  letters  as 
the  child  types  "Esther.  Bsther.  My  name 
Is  Esther.    I  Wke  to  type.    1  like  winter." 

The  machine  can  also  teach  spelling  and 
pnunmar  rules.  One  4-year-old.  for  exam- 
ple types  to  the  machines  dictation  a  row 
of  words  and  plurals:  "cat  eats  bat  bata  bat 
bau."  Th«n  th«  machine  writes  "car." 
pause*  and  aays  TU  bet  you  can  write 
'cara.'  **    Wbca  ttoa  youngster  does,  the  ma- 
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ailne  relnforcM  tbe  li«mtii(  by  typing  tt 
oorrectly  xaln.  ^  ^ 

•ne  cblldren  m  al»o  encoursged  to  VMm 
thtlr  growing  taowledg*  •«Kmt  raullng  «nd 
writing  in  "trunifer  iMslana"  In  which  ttey 
write  on  •  bUckbo^d  with  chilli.  »nd  with 
or»yon«.  play  lotto-type  gam».  and  le»m  to 
KOOgnlK  word«  they  h«»e  leuTied  on  the 
troewrlter  In  other  ritu«tlon«. 

Billy  reJueed  hli  arjt  two  Inviutlani  to 
Kiter  the  E.  B.  «.  booth.  But  then  he  be- 
cune  intrigued  with  the  machine  and  el. 
olored  It  ngoroualy.  In  hl»  eth  aeulon.  alter 
having  ipent  a  total  of  two  hours  In  a  booth, 
he  began  to  reoognlM  the  ahapei  and  lounda 
of  letters. 

After  37  mlnutee  more,  he  had  learned  to 
write  the  Brat  four  letters  of  bla  name.  The 
following  seealona.  he  added  the  final  letter. 
Sow  Billy  can  recogntoe  letters  when  he  aeee 
them  outalde  of  the  typewrltM  booth.  He 
e»n  write  many  of  them  himself.  Be  has 
learned  most  of  the  phonetic  equltalenU. 
And  ho  Is  about  ready  to  start  reading  un- 
familiar material  Independently — a  brealc- 
thru  that  usually  comes  with  an  eiploalre 
burst  of  discovery  and  Joy  for  chUdren  who 
learn  on  talking  typewriters. 

Each  child  ends  a  learning  session  on  the 
tynewTlter  whenever  he  wishes;  he  simply 
lets  up  and  leaves  the  booth.  The  booth 
attendant  never  comments  or  urgee  him  to 
stay  The  youngsters  In  Project  Breakthru 
have  been  spending  on  average  of  12  mln- 
utea  per  seaslon.  altho  occaalonaUy  a  child 
has  stayed  almost  an  hour. 

Many  of  the  youngsters  started  school  last 
tsll  with  obvious  emouonal  and  behavior 
problems,  but  have  nevertheleee  made  sub- 
stantial progreaa.  Stephen,  lor  example, 
came  to  school  fastidiously  dressed,  but  so 
conscious  of  his  appearance  he  wouldn  t  let 
any  one  come  near  him.  He  was  highly  un- 
cooperative, rebellious  and  moody.  But  he 
did  enjoy  the  talking  typewriter. 

AJter  about  18  hours  with  the  machine. 
Stephen  knew  all  the  sounds  and  shapes  of 
the  letters  and  numerals.  By  the  4«th  ses- 
sion—a  total  ol  about  2S  hours— he  could 
read  sight  words  independently. 

Among  youngsters  who  have  progressed 
least  la  Cheryl,  a  tiny,  fearful  mite  of  a  child 
tenUUvely  diagnosed  as  severely  autistic  la 
mental  Ulnees  characterlied  by  withdrawal 
from  reality] . 

At  Brst.  Cheryl  did  accept  Invitations  to 
enter  the  E.B.E.  booth,  but  usually  she  Just 
sat  on  the  chair  facing  the  typewriter,  hit 
a  few  keys,  and  wet  her  panta.  Then  she  be- 
gan refusing  InvltaUons.  Btall  members  no- 
ticed that  some  days  Cheryl  was  fairly  well- 
dressed  and  allghtly  cooperative.  But  on 
other  days,  she  was  unUdlly  dressed  and  emo- 
tionally upeet  and  withdrawn. 

A  social  worker  discovered  that  Cheryls 
mother  U  an  slcohoUc  and  some  days  U  un- 
able to  function  weU  enough  to  help  her 
daughter  get  off  to  school.  On  days  her 
mother  Is  sober  In  the  morning.  Cheryl  re- 
sponds better  at  school. 

A  fringe  beneBt  of  the  talking  typewriter 
sessions  has  been  a  notable  unprovemsnt  In 
speech  patterns  of  Project  Breakthru  chil- 
dren, according  to  Scott.  "Many  of  the  chil- 
dren are  beginning  to  aay  'bye'  now  when 
they  leave.  Instead  of  the  southern  Negro 
dialect  ■b»'  wo  used  to  hear.  They  now  say 
■he'  and  'she'  Instead  of  the  short  vowel 
sound  we  used  to  hear  Instead." 

The  only  prolesslonal  teacher  Involved  In 
Project  Breakthru  directs  the  nursery  school 
activities  and  Is  not  Involved  with  the  leam- 
Ing-to-read  program.  The  reading  project  la 
supervised  by  two  young  women  who  re- 
ceived nve  weeks  of  training  at  Dr.  Moore's 
Responsive  Environments  foundation.  In 
Hamden.  Conn.  They.  In  turn,  have  trained 
the  six  booth  attendanu.  some  of  whom  were 
formerly  Ol*  olcrki  oc  itenographeis. 


Tribote  to  Mattoa'i  LM^enUp  ia 
ConUiacriiatioa  Progna 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  nswan 
DI  THE  BOtlBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  March  23,  1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  first  annual  Pacific  Institute  of 
Transportation  held  In  Ha'waii  this  PB«t 
week,  the  keynote  speaker,  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Oullbert.  aaslstont  to  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Alan  Boyd,  paid  a  special 
tribute  to  the  Mataon  Navigation  Co.  for 
Its  new  concept  In  shipping  cargo  in  con- 
tainers, which  has  revolutionized  the 
world  maritime  industry. 

In  commenting  on  Matson'a  pioneer- 
ing role  In  the  "Contelnertzatlon  Explo- 
sion," Mr.  Oullbert  said: 

Today'a  progress  In  contalnerlaatlon  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  pioneers  In  this 
movement. 

It  was  they  who  recognized  that  this  was 
the  concept  that  would  spark  a  renaissance 
In  transportatloo  .  .  . 

ContalnenzBtlon.  the  shipping  of 
goods  packed  and  sealed  at  the  point  of 
origin  in  containers  which  are  not 
opened  imtll  they  reach  their  destina- 
tion, irrespective  of  the  different  modes 
of  transportation  employed  en  route,  was 
heralded  at  the  transportation  confer- 
ence as  a  concept  of  delivery  that  will 
open  new  markets  and  enhance  the  re- 
lationship of  man  with  his  fellow  man. 

Contalncrlzatlon  haa  'reduced  insur- 
ance costs  because  of  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  damage  and  pilferage.  loading 
and  unloading  costs,  too,  tiave  been 
greatly  reduced  as  the  ship's  time  in  port 
has  been  shortened. 

By  converting  to  containerlzatlon 


Said  Mr.  W.  Russell  Starr,  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  vice  president — 
the  American  shipping  Industry  which  leaa 
than  two  years  ago  was — as  an  Industry — 
decaying  on  the  vine  of  world  competition, 
haa  almost  overnight  been  Jolted  out  of  years 
of  Indolence  and  apathy. 

Matson's  containerlzatlon  system.  In- 
augurated in  the  Pacific  In  1958.  has  led 
the  way.  an  Matson  Is  now  9  years 
ahead  of  some  American  and  foreign 
shliiplng  firms  which  have  belatedly 
adopted  this  revolutionary  practice  on 
transatlantic  waters. 

We  In  Hawaii  who  have  benefited  from 
Matson's  contcUnerlzatlon  program  by 
receiving  a  wider  variety  of  commodities 
at  reduced  cost.  are.  Indeed,  fortunate  In 
being  served  by  such  a  dyiiamic  and  vi- 
sionary shipping  firm.  I  wish  to  Join 
with  Mr.  Oullbert  in  paying  tribute  to 
Matson  Navigation  Co.,  and  take  pleas- 
ure In  commending  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  the  following  article  from  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  March  13, 
1867,  entitled  "Matson's  Container  Con- 
cept Pioneers  New  Shipping  Trend" : 
MA-raoN's  Comtaihi*  Cowcxrr  PzoNXsas 
New  BHsmno  Tamo 
The  concept  of  shipping  oaifo  In  oontoln- 
ets  and  on  ships  designed  to  carry  containers. 


produced  a  revolution  in  world  marltlma  elr- 
dea  In  !«««. 

Every  country  In  the  world  Is  now  tatohmg 
on  to  the  concept  in  order  to  remain  eom- 
patitlve. 

America,  the  Brst  eotmtry  to  put  contaln- 
ensad  cargo  Into  full-scale  practice,  caught 
Buropoan  and  Asian  countries  napping  with 
this  system,  says  W.  Russell  Starr,  a  Matson 
Navigation  Company  vice-president  with 
ofllces  In  Honolulu. 

He  was  the  luncheon  speaker  yesterday  at 
the  opemng  of  the  four-day.  flrst  annual  Pa- 
cific Institute  of  Tninsportatlon  at  the  Prin- 
cess Kalulsni  Hotel. 

Keynote  spesJter  was  Edward  A.  OuUbert. 
assistant  to  n.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  s.  Boyd. 

While  some  American  and  foreign  ahlpplng 
arms  were  belatedly  switching  to  oontalnerl- 
zatlon  on  transatlsntlc  waters  In  IMB.  Mat- 
son  was  already  more  than  nine  years  ahead 
and  deeply  entrenched  In  container  opera- 
tions on  Its  West  ooast-HawaU  ran,  Starr 
said. 

"As  recently  as  one  year  ago  there  were  . . . 
only  two  steamship  lines  in  the  world  who 
could  claim  that  they  had  In  operaUtmal 
reality — ashore  and  afloat — fully  Integrated 
systems  for  tho  handling  ...  of  major  vol- 
umes of  oontainerlaed  cargo. 

"These  were  Sea-l^nd  and  Matson."  laid 

Starr.  

acoKOMic  DEsraaanoir 

He  added :  "The  truth  la  that  the  Matson 
system  was  bora.  In  1S58,  out  ol  eoonomic 
desperation. 

"We  had  to  do  something  drastic  as  we  did. 
or  face  the  prospect  of  going  out  of  bosinesa." 

Starr  said  thst  the  match  that  Ut  the  fuse 
of  the  conlalnerlsation  explosion  was  the  an- 
nouncement by  Sea-Land  In  18SS  that  It 
planned  to  enter  the  transatlantic  trade  with 
container  ships. 

Then  transatlantic  operatoia  began  a 
frenzied  drive  to  perform  fast  convanlons 
on  many  of  their  ships  which  would  enable 
them  to  carry  substantial  numbers  of  con- 
tainers "and  thus  counter  ttie  sudden  eom- 
peutlve  threat  of  Sea-Land's  pure  eontsln- 
shlp  operaUon."  aald  Starr. 

J01.TXD  OtTT  or  srATHT 

"The  American  shipping  Industry  which 
less  than  two  years  ago  was — ss  an  Indus- 
try  decaymg  on  the  vine  of  world  competi- 
tion, has  almost  ovonUght  been  Jolted  out 
of  years  of  Indolence  and  apathy. 

"And  the  shock  waves  have  engulfed  our 
rail    truck  and  airline  Industrlss." 

The  insUtute's  theme  Is  "The  Contalnerl- 
latlon  Explosion." 

OuUbert  said,  "Todays  progress  in  oon- 
talnerlzatlon  U  a  great  tribute  to  the  pioneers 
In  this  movement. 

"It  was  they  who  recognlaed  that  thU  was 
the  concept  that  would  spark  a  renaissance 
in  transportation. 

"Shippers  the  world  over  are  paying  more 
heed  to  the  selecUon  of  transportation  modes 
than  ever  before  In  history." 

As  the  keynote  of  the  conference.  OuUbert 
urged  that  the  power  of  transportaUon  In  its 
capacity  to  bring  together  peoples  of  the 
world  and  their  producU  be  recognlied. 

"It  has  the  power  to  peneSrat*  both  de- 
veloped and  leas  developed  hinterlands  snd 
to  bring  life  and  hope  and  goods  to  every 
man."  he  said. 

"We  herald  oonttlnerUatlon  as  a  concept 
of  delivery  that  srtu  open  new  markeU  and 
enhance  the  relatlonahip  of  man  wltk  his 
feUow  man. 

"He  has  learned  that  delivery  systems  must 
tie  integrated  if  sre  are  to  achieve  the  full 
beneflt  of  services  st  the  lowest  cost,"  Oull- 
bert said.  "The  total  distribution  process 
Is  In  the  forefront  sod  tbe  featured  per- 
lonner  la  contalnsruatton.' 
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Ekdricity  I>  Hope  fo»  F«hire  ol  WmM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAUroamA 
DI  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  li.  19S7 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  rural  elec- 
trification has  been  one  of  the  essen- 
tial  elements   of  development    in    the 
United  States. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tion Aasodatlon,  under  contract  with 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Is  developing  a  niral  electrifica- 
tion program  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
first  90-home  project  has  Jus^  been  com- 
pleted successfully. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Sacramento 
Bee  points  out  the  significance  of  this 
kind  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Bicoao  this  editorial  of 
March  8, 1M7: 

Ei,»CT«icTrr  la  Hon  Foa  Pimiai  op  Woh.» 
Tlie  atrlTlng  for  freedom  takes  many  forma 
and  the  moet  rewarding  la  thai  which  glvee 
a  helping  hand  to  thoee  In  underdeveloped 
naUona  who  need  a  lift  to  ralae  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  Tet  theae  efforu  often  are 
obacnrad  by  the  acta  of  war  which  get  the 


A  CoBMrraliTe  View  ol  tke  Aotimutilc 
SystaB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP  MiwMiaorA 
W  THE  HOtlSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednejdan,  MorcJi  22, 1967 


A  case  In  point  u  the  building  of  elec- 
trical power  distribution  systems  to  serve 
bomea  In  remote  areaa  of  South  Vletnam- 
The  National  Rural  Electric  cooperation  As- 
sociation, under  a  contract  with  the  Agency 
Pot  International  Development,  haa  been 
bard  at  work  preparing  such  systerM. 

Clyde  T.  Ellla.  veteran  general  manager 
of  the  HBECA.  announced  at  the  aasocla- 
tlon*s  a6th  anniversary  convention  held  In 
San  Prancisco  recently  the  beginning  of  serv- 
tcs  on  the  first  rural  electric  cooperative  net- 
work  In  Vietnam. 

The  project  is  in  Tuyen  Due  Province.  170 
miles  northeast  of  Saigon.  It  u  amau  with 
only  to  homes  to  be  served  by  the  Brat  power 
Unes.  But  from  Uny  beglnnlnga  often  come 
glorious  achievements. 

Rural  electrlflcatloo  baa  been  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  to  developing  the  gocjd  life  In 
the  United  Statea.  A  year  ago  Prealdent 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  put  It  well  when  he  said : 
"In  the  countryside  where  I  was  bom  and 
where  I  Uved.  I  have  seen  the  night  Uluml- 
nated  the  kitchens  warmed  and  the  homes 
bested  where  once  the  cheerleaa  night  and 
the  ceaseleas  cold  held  sway.  And  aU  thla 
happened  becauae  electricity  came  to  our 
town  along  the  humming  wlrea  of  the  Rural 
Bactrihcatlon   Administration." 

Tbia  kind  of  Impressive  accomplishment  Is 
the  goal  of  the  electric  cooperatlvea  In  Soutb- 
esat  Asia.  The  know-how  of  the  V3  coopera- 
Uves  U  being  put  to  beneSclal  use  in  the 
quest  for  peace.  „         ^  . 

It  la  Blgnlflcant  that  the  Viet  Cong  has  not 
interfered  with  the  electric  projects  In  South 
Vietnam.  Ellis  said  the  electric  wires  are 
looked  upon  as  the  peoples  and  cutting  them 
would  aUenate  the  peasanu. 

Olven  the  opportunity,  projecta  such  aa 
aponaoisd  by  thla  naUons  rural  electric  co- 
operaUvea  will  do  much  to  promote  proa- 
^ty  and  serve  aa  a  sbleld  against  the  ad- 
Tsnos  of  communlam. 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Review,  a  leading  conservative 
magazine,  recently  published  a  column 
by  James  Bumham  on  the  controversy 
over  whether  the  United  SUtes  should 
build  an  antimissile  system. 

On  the  merits  of  the  issue,  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  comes  to  a  conclusion  which  is 
similar  to  SecreUry  McNamara's  posi- 
tion.   Mr.  Bumham  states: 

Unleaa  a  technological  breakthrough  pre- 
sented tla  with  a  virtually  Impenetrable 
AMS.  the  most  efrecUve  and  flexible  method 
of  protection  would  still  aeem  to  be  what  It 
haa  been  ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  acquired 
serious  ICBM  capabUlty:  our  own  deterrent 
power. 

I  Insert  the  full  column  In  the  R«co«d: 

thx  ams  CAHPSICH 
We  are  presenUy  being  subjected  to  an 
aggreeaive  propaganda  campaign  aiming  to 
persuade  us  that  survival  demands  an  Imme- 
diate crash  program  to  deploy  an  antl-mlaslle 
system.  The  campaign  pattern  la  familiar 
from  analogues  spread  over  the  years — con- 
cerning big  bombera.  ground  divisions,  satel- 
lites, carriers,  nuclear  submarines,  mlsallee. 
etc..  not  to  speak  of  batUeablpa.  machine 
guns  and  sloops  in  a  more  distant  past. 

Prom  the  atandpolnt  of  the  nation's  ae- 
curlty.  some  of  these  campaigns  have  made 
sense,  and  some  haven't.  There  la  no  way 
of  telling  from  the  heat  of  the  rhetoric. 

It  la  relevant  in  these  caaea.  though  cer- 
tainly not  oonclualve,  to  note  the  Intereats 
and  attitudea  Uivolved.  An  anU-misslle  sys- 
tem must,  for  eaample.  be  of  acute  concern 
to  the  Army.  The  Navy  has  Polarls-Poseldon; 
the  Air  Porce  haa  the  Intercontlnenlal  mla- 
Bllea  aa  well  aa  bombers  and  roost  of  the 
defense  agalnat  bomber  aaaault.  The  Army 
Is  thus  out  in  the  cold  strategically,  and 
there  la  a  feeling  that  this  Is  not  fair  It  la 
generally  assumed  that  a  deployed  AMS.  at 
any  rate  of  the  sort  at  present  envlaaged. 
will  be  the  Army's  show. 

It  la  also  obvious  enough — aa  Wall  Street 
investment  letters  have  lately  been  stress- 
ing—how  much  an  AMS  irould  mean  to  many 
up-and-oomlng  oorporaUons. 

Aa  for  popular  atUtudss.  to  go  ahead  with 
AMS  seems  emotionally  almost  self-evident. 
What  poeslble  reason  can  there  be  for  not 
setting  up  a  ahleld  against  the  catastrophic 
threat  of  nuclear  missiles? 

Well,  among  possible  reasons  are  the  fact 
that  no  AMS  available  either  to  ua  or  to  the 
enemy  would  make  a  MtUfactory  shield,  and 
the  further  fact  that  there  Is  a  better  method 
of  achieving  the  defenalve  purpose. 

BOMBS  Alf  D  BTATISnca 


flfty  times  the  power  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 
At  this  atage  of  AMS  development.  It  is  pos. 
slble  that  In  many  areas  a  fully  deployed 
system  would  not  reduce  csaualtlea  at  all. 
But  wouldn't  an  AMS  be  worth  while  U 
It  saved  40  or  60  million  American  lives,  ss 
we  are  told  It  could,  even^f  it  didn't  save  any 
In  this  or  that  particular  looaUon?  The  an- 
swer la  less  obvious  tlian  It  seems.  It  Is  not 
clear  that  there  would  he  a  Blgnlflcant  .il'a- 
teoic  difference  between,  say.  130  million  and 
80  mlUlon  caaualtiea.  Commanders  who 
ruled  out  a  course  of  action  because  it  wnula 
lead  to  130  million  casualties  on  their  own 
Bide  would  not  permit  It  because  the  antic- 
ipated casualty  figure  vfas  lowered  to  80  mU- 
Uon.  or  even  to  much  less  than  80  million 
These  casualty  flgtu-ea  are,  we  might  say  ol 
the  same  strategic  order. 

Por  a  declslftn  to  go  ahead  with  a. major 
modern  weapons  system,  aa  for  the  deculon 
of  a  commander  to  commit  hU  reaervea.  the 
usual  rule  is:  the  later  the  better.  If  not  too 
late  We  do  in  fact  have  an  antl-mlsslle  sys- 
tem (  "Nlke-X")  on  which  we  have  spenl 
more  than  S3  bUllon.  but  It  la  stUl  held  al 
the  stage  of  development.  Because  It  baa 
been  so  held,  It  Is  today  a  far  better  system 
than  It  waa  a  few  yeara  ago,  and  tomorrow 
It  will  be  much  better  BtUl— unless,  that  is, 
It  goes  Into  production.  "If  It  works."  the 
defense  sdentlsU  aay.  "It's  obsolete." 

The  global  strategic  equilibrium  Is  not  i 
static  but  a  dynamic  relationship-  Ench 
move  by  either  side  calk  forth  a  countering 
move  from  the  other.  The  Soviet  Union 
haa  evidently  deployed  some  sort  of  limited 
AMS  and  therefore  we  are  responding  One 
ot  our  countering  moves  U  the  proposal  that 
both  sides  agree  to  lay  off  AMS— a  rather 
Bood  psywar  ploy,  however  Intended,  to  con- 
fuse the  opponent.  Another  Is  a  speedup 
In  the  programs  for  a  new  generaUoo  ol  ad- 
vanced mlaalles  (Poseidon,  Mlnuteman  in 
and  a  new  SRAM  among  them)  able  to  pene- 
trate the  Soviet  AMS 


MO   DkPkKSB     AOATKST  SUIC»E 

Unleaa  a  technological  breakthrough  pre- 
sented us  with  a  virtually  ImpmeUable 
AMS  the  moat  effective  and  flexible  meth- 
od of  protection  would  still  seem  to  be  what 
It  haa  been  ever  alnce  the  Soviet  Union 
acquUed  serioua  ICBM  capability;  our  own 
delerent  power.  So  long  as  we  possess  weap- 
ons able  to  exert  that  power,  we  shall  hove 
the  materUl  meana  of  protection  against 
strategic  attack,  on  one  aasumptlon.  that  no 
opposing  nation  choosea  to  commit  suicide 
If  a  nuclear-armed  naUon  ahould  so  chooae, 
there  can  be  no  protection  In  our  epoch. 

As  a  result  of  the  present  agitation  we 
are  probably  going  to  get  some  kind  of  AMS. 
The  best  case  can  bo  made  for  a  deploy- 
ment designed  to  help  defend  our  own  mis- 
sllea  But  there  la  a  great  danger  In  this 
entire  AMS  trend  of  thinking.  In  paycho- 
loglcal  reality  the  AMS  la  merely  one  more 
Maglnot  Une.  Nothing  la  more  fatal  tor  s 
naUon  than  the  Maglnot  Une  style  of 
thought.  Uke  all  Maglnot  Unea.  even  the 
moat  perfect  antimissile  defenae  aystem  can 
be  turned.  Who  decrees  that  the  only  way 
to  get  a  nuclear  weapon  Into  a  harbor  of 
city  ct  thla  country  la  on  top  of  a  mlasUe. 
or  for  that  matter.  tlMt  the  only  way  to 
defeat  ua  U  by  wespona  of  mass  deatructlonT 


The  statistics  of  defense  against  nuclear 
mlaalles  are  not  Uke  the  atatlatlca  of  defense 
against  aircraft  carrying  non-nuclear  bombs. 
If  you  can  bring  down  ten  percent  ol  the  air- 
craft on  each  conventional  raid,  you  might 
suffer  considerable  damage  for  a  whUe.  but 
you  would  have  the  attacking  force  licked. 
If  the  rate  were  ralaed  to  an  average  flfty 
percent,  there  would  be  no  problem.  But 
flfty  percent,  oc  even  sixty  or  seventy,  la  not 
good  enough  agalnat  nuclear  warbeada  Just 
one  getung  through  can  mean  millions  of 
casualties.  We  should  keep  In  mind  that  a 
modest  ooe-megaton  warhead  of  today  has 
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SPEECH 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2J,  19«7 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.    Pollock!    Is    recognized    for    10 
minutes. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
in  session  quite  late  last  evening  and 
about  a  quarter  to  12,  that  is.  15  minutes 
before  midnight,  I  made  an  announce- 
ment on  the  floor  here  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat  It  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

At  that  time  1  had  Just  been  Informed 
that  a  few  hours  earlier  for  the  second 
time  within  a  month  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  StorU  had  seized  a  Russian  fish- 
ing vessel  for  fishing  in  the  contiguous 
exclusive  fishing  sone  of  the  United 
States. 

The  stem  trawler  STRM  8457  was 
sighted  5.5  miles  east  of  Seal  Cape,  about 
100  miles  south  ot  the  earlier  seizure, 
southwest  of  the  Shumagln  Islands.  The 
178-foot  vessel  was  sighted  by  a  Coast 
Guard  aircraft  on  a  routine  ftshlng  zone 
patrol.  The  vessel  refused  an  order  in 
Russian  to  heave  to  and  headed  for  open 
international  waters.  It  was  overtaken 
by  the  cutter  Storis  following  In  hot  pur- 
suit. 

It  was  finally  stopiJed  and  an  armed 
prize  crew  of  Coast  Guard  men  boarded 
to  take  control,  in  order  that  the  trawler 
proceed  to  Kodlak  under  seizure.  They 
were  ordered  cither  to  proceed  under 
their  own  power  or  they  would  be  towed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  refused  to  proceed 
under  their  own  power,  and  the  vessel 
Is  at  the  present  time  being  towed  to 
Kodlak  for  arraignment  of  the  captain 
and  the  crew  before  a  VS.  commissioner. 
They  will  arrive  there  sometime  after 
midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  thla  matter  is 
getting  rather  serious.  I  am  advised  by 
the  Coast  Guard  that  there  are  other 
Russian  and  Japanese  vessels  operating 
In  the  waters  of  Alaska  at  the  present 
time.  This  Is  the  second  one  we  have 
actually  sighted  fishing  In  violation  of 
International  treaty,  and  It  happens  to 
be  also  the  second  time  we  could  get  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  close  enough  to  be 
able  to  follow  In  hot  pursuit  and  capture 
the  vessel. 

I  should  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  each  member  of  the  crew  la 
subject  to  a  fine  of  tlO.OOO  and  up  to  1 
year  of  Imprisonment,  and  the  vessel  U 
also  subject  to  oooflscatlan.  The  cargo 
and  the  fish  are  likewise  subject  to  con- 
fiscation. 
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Not  too  long  ago.  in  a  gesture  of  good 
faith— about  3  weeks  ago— we  released 
the  first  violating  Russian  fishing  vessel 
and  the  crew,  and  we  simply  settled  for 
a  fine  of  »5.000  for  the  skipper.  1  was 
quite  concerned  at  that  Ume  that  we 
would  never  see  the  money  that  ■was 
seized  for  the  fine.  That  was  paid  some 
3  days  ago  by  Russia.  Then  right  after 
the  payment  of  this  they  have  another 
of  their  vessels  violating  our  fishery  zone 
and  getting  capttired  again. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  In- 
tention of  abiding  by  the  recent  agree- 
ment, and  apparently  intends  to  engage 
in  a  series  of  tiolatlons  to  determine  our 
mettle,  to  find  out  what  our  determina- 
tion will  be  to  withstand  their  onslaughts 
In  our  fishing  zones. 

I  think  that  we  should  make  an  ex- 
ample of  the  vessel  that  we  have  now 
and  of  the  crew  that  Is  aboard  It.  I 
think  we  should  make  our  position  abun- 
dantly clear  by  Atactlng  the  maximum 
penalty  on  every  ground.  By  that  I 
mean  the  capuln  and  the  crew  members 
should  each  be  fined  a  maximum  of  $10,- 
000.  I  think  they  should  be  subjected 
to  Imprisonment  as  a  warning  to  those 
In  the  future  who  might  come  into  our 
waters  in  violation  of  the  international 
agreement. 

I  think  the  vessel  should  be  confis- 
cated, and  I  think  all  the  gear,  the 
equipment,  and  the  fish — In  this  case 
It  was  shrimp— that  are  aboard  should 
become  the  property  of  the  DB.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Hou.«  a  real  problem,  one  which 
our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  been  attempting  to  deal 
with  as  well  as  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  most  recent  infraction 
of  the  law,  which  has  occurred  In  the 
Alaska  area.  We  do  know  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  If  we  do  not  pursue 
the  course  to  which  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring, we  are  going  to  continue  to  have 
repeated  violations  of  our  fishing  rights 
in  our  territorial  waters.  The  gentle- 
tnan  is  correct.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
make  It  clear  in  these  initial  caaea— I 
suppose  test  cases — that  the  Russians  as 
well  as  anyixKly  else  understands  that  we 
do  have  certain  limits  off  our  coast  in 
which  they  are  not  supposed  to  fish,  and 
If  they  do,  they  are  going  to  be  punished 
for  the  violations. 

This  Is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  If 
we  are  not  careful  It  Is  going  to  expaiul 
mto  other  areas  of  our  coast  Une.  We 
have  Indications  In  the  South,  In  the  gulf 
area,  Into  which  they  are  inching  a  little 


closer  and  a  UtUe  closer.    Bo  we  must 
be  firm. 

The  gentleman  haa  done  a  real  service 
to  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  today. 


Soutb  DakoUa's  Valor  Is  QuA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OP 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OP   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Afonday,  AvrU  3,  19«7 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  YtA- 
eral  Times  for  February  22,  1961,  haa 
published  an  article  describing  the  hero. 
Ism  and  the  unusual  achievements 
attained  by  a  native  South  Dakotan  who. 
In  spite  of  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  combat  injuries 
suffered  while  serving  as  a  young  lieu- 
tenant on  Anzio  during  World  War  n. 
has  overcome  his  disabilities  and  now 
serves  most  admirably  in  the  Pentagon, 
I  refer  to  Col.  Harrison  Khjg,  retired, 
formerly  of  Parker,  S.  Dak. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Ricots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

VnaaAit'a  "OtiK  Baaaal.  Visiok"  Is  a 

Handicap.  But  No  D^vat 

(By  Dick  Rlttsr) 

Washinoton — Bow  would  you  like  to  look 

at  Ufe  through  the  smaU  bore  of  a  gun  barrel? 

A  Pentagon  typist  who  met  his  tnfemo  at 

Anzlo.  Italy.  In  World  War  n  la  doUig  Just 

that     "I  wouldn't  change  a  thing:  I'm  not 

bitter  about  It,"  declarea  Harrison   (Barry) 

King  in  the  Army's  Offloe  of  Chief  of  l«glala- 

tlve  Liaison.    "Bkn  not  a.fataUst  but  Juat 

glad  it  wasn't  worse  " 

What  does  it  mean  to  have  "gun  barrel 
vision?"  When  you  try  to  type,  you  see 
about  eight  letters.  Tty  "courage"  for  alse. 
Although  you  can  focua  your  alght  on  a  per- 
son's nose  or  face,  you  only  see  a  minute  por- 
tion of  the  scene.  When  your  eyes  get  Ured, 
the  muscles  flip  the  scene  off  to  one  aide. 

But  you're  grateful  for  little  Ihlnga,  Uke 
being  able  to  see  the  televlalon  screen  from 
14  feet  or  so  across  the  room-  The  fun  of 
walking  vrtth  your  grandchildren.  .  .  .  "Little 
Mlks  is  Juat  S.     He's  a  buay  one" 

Or  the  fun  of  BtartUng  Uttle  old  ladies 
whsn  they  discover  you're  not  really  totally 
bUnd.  LUia  the  ume  Mr.  King  boarded  a 
bus  while  holding  the  arm  ol  his  wife.  A 
kind  lady  motioned  quietly  to  his  wife  for 
bUn  to  take  the  seat.  The  charitable  effect 
WM  shattered,  however,  when  Mr.  King 
pulled  out  an  Inaurance  book  and  began 
reading. 

Insurance  waa  ma  forte  during  the  post- 
war ysars  until  be  became  a  clerk-typlst  at 
the  Pentagon  in  1852.  After  working  an  »- 
hour  day  for  many  years,  Mr.  King  was  able 
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half-d«T  »n  the  oflW*. 

-I  UUnk  lt>  important  that .  man  '•'■o  h« 
bsen  dUaWed  liaa  •ometnlng  regular  to  So 

^STciaa.  of   I»33.     "I  p>t  out  of  th.  In- 

enough,  would  6.  buaj  one  daj  ^^t 
phoM  call.  iKl  tien  loa/  tB.  n«t  one.  It 
wasn't  my  cup  of  tee. 

^.  ^y  ia,  not  n«Kl  the  "«»J"  »^ 
King  contJnu«I.  -Tbaf.  a  maU  part  oflt. 
lit  he  n«d.  to  be  regular,  to  hare  •ome- 

"^SfvlV-m^tSng  to  do  ^^  da,  U  d^b^ 
Im^rtSt  for  a  pCTon  -ho  ha.  h«°««»" 
m  u7T>uU..  B^  >n  Parlcer.  8°  .D«»«* 
Mr  Kui  attended  the  US  MlUtarr  A«^<™' 
wherihe  -a.  active  In  wreetllng  and  on  the 

"^J^'^uaoon  in  1BS3.  be  «  ..signed 
to  thTlBth  Fteld  Artillery  .t  Port  Meyer.  V. 
outald.  Of  W«hlngton^L.t«durlng  th. 
desreMlon  year,  he  Mrved  at  Fort  81U.  OUa. 
S  tten  «M  to  Port  Knol.  Ky.  tor  .  ahort 
tour  in  1»43  before  going  °'«™>" .  ._„_rf 
Mr  King  wa.  .  major  In  the  Irt  A^"2 
DlTlalon.  commanded  by  Oen.  Orlando  Ward 
and  later  by  Oen.  Em.t  Harmon.  BewM 
In  command  of  a  battalion  which  landed  at 
Ormn  In  North  Afnca  and  mo»«l  eaatward  to 

The  youM  artUlery  ofBcer  hMl  hla  ihaia 
of  doM  callfc  including  the  U™  "«  >'''";* 
CMlna.  Italy,  whm  hi.  tiny  .potter  pliM 
i»S^Dut   i   the  way  of   Oarman   lighter 

"""^raMi  the  Allle.  tried  an  end  eweep  around 
the  enemy.  Lt.  Col  King',  outfit  wa.  Mnt  to 
the  hoUy  conteeted  Anrlo  b««hhead.  It  wm 
on  March  3»,  1M4  when  mi  exploding  then 
burrt  Blled  the  arUUery  battalion  eoin- 
mander  rtandlng  neit  to  King  and  wounded 
a  young  ueutenant. 

"Anno  1.  K>rt  of  blank  to  me,"  the  graying 
er»w-cut  King  Mya  •on»"}  ."f™"/  ^ 
member  »methlng  on  the  boat  U>  June,  but 
the  ftrrt  thing  I  really  remember  waa^tar 
the  4th  of  July  at  Valley  Porge  Hofl>ltal  In 
PenneyWanla." 

Among  the  earUeet  recollecOon.  are  of  hi. 
wife  the  former  Orace  OBara,  an  Army 
•bra'f  bom  In  the  phlllpplnea  Her  father 
wa.  the  late  Lt  Col.  jMnee  J.  O-Hara,  of  the 
Welt  Point  cla«  of  1»04.  He  ier»ed  at  one 
tune  in  the  Ofllce  of  the  Chief  of  Cavalry. 

Her  Ufe-tUne  of  being  an  Army  daughter 
and  wife  helped  Mr..  King  to  .tand  the  pe- 
riod of  recovery  and  readjuitment  tor  her 
huaband.  After  a  year'.  ho.pltall»tlon  at 
Valley  »Orge  Ool.  King  wm  tranaferred  to  the 
Old  Parma  Coovale«:ent  Boepltal  at  Avon. 

It  vae  a  boepltal  for  men  who  had  loat 
their  vlaloll.  And  It  wa.  here  that  Mr.  King 
learned  to  cope  with  hi.  rare  dl»blllty  of 
gun  barrel  «ght.  Hone  of  the  other  veteran. 
bKl  mch  vudon.  although  one  »ldler  at 
Avon  had  peripheral  vlalon. 

yxx  the  36-year-old  colonel,  retired  with 
100  percent  dlMblUty.  the  long  road  Ujclt 
fr«n  hu  private  Inferno  bad  parted.  With 
a  group  of  other  veteran..  Mr.  King  vlaltM 
nearby  Hartford  and  wa.  »on  being  trained 
In  the  Inaurance  btulneM. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  read  an  actuary 
table?  Par  Hi  year,  the  ei-ofllcer  did  It, 
eight  number,  at  a  time.  And  made  salee. 
And  kept  m.  »nlty  in  .  *tu»tlon  that 
ahould  be  filled  with  cle«>alr. 

When  he  became  Jaded  with  the  the  In- 
auranoe  bu.lne«.  Mr.  King  obtained  a 
Pentagon  Job  In  the  Army.  legUlaOve  Ual»n 
ofllce.  And  after  a  number  of  year,  with 
another  poeltKm.  be  made  the  tranaltlon  to 
hlB  typtot  job  He  WM  given  leave  of  ab. 
Mnce  to  attend  a  local  butfneae  Kbool  loc 
.IX  week.. 

■I've  kixywn  Harry  .Ince  ISBS  and  I've  nev- 
er known  him  to  complain,'  declarea  B^«rt 
C,  Bempel.  deputy  chief  of  the  Inquiry  Dlrt- 
don.  oSi.  •He  U  a  dafinlte  a«Mt  to  tba 
offlo*-** 


Deaplte  many  Mvere  headache..  Mr.  King 
retain.  hU  cheerful  dUpoeltlon  and  o^T 
goee  .bout  the  bualnee.  of  ty^ng  Be  hM 
SeTeloped  a  procedure  of  <=«;^'»"y  ""f^ 
and  umng  up  paper  and  carbon  J*'""  »°- 
MTtlnt   them  In  the  typewriter.     And  whUe 

^th%  f-it«t  typut,  hi.  ';°'»,'^'r*^t 

compliment,  from  Coogresalonal  omcea.  tnat 
were  unaware  of  hi.  handicap. 

Away  from  hi.  Job,  Mr.  King  relate,  that 
••I-«U  quit,  of  bit."  During  the  daytime 
hi  can  birely  i«e  the  «lge  of  the  lUdew^ 
^Ung  the  gra«.  At  nighttime  he  ujM 
SlTttl-coplc  whit,  cane  while  walking  hi. 
dog  along  the  quiet  neighborhood  •tr««'*- 

Having  Mmethlng  to  do  to  k»p  bu.y.  Mr. 
King  u  an  enthurtMtlc  gardener  and  handy- 
Si?  about  the  houM>.  Be  llk«  to  UM  band 
tool,  while  working  on  project,  for  hi. 
grandchildren.  Be  U  the  ""»»'^„,''  "'If 
Srdnance  Laboratory  engineer,  WUUam  H. 
SnT""!  of  •  lUigh""-.  •*"  »"<:'•  ^ 
Brtgance  of  Omaha.  Keb.  ^  ,    _.  _  .^ 

^er  of  the  BronM  Star  and  L««lon  ^ 
Merit  Mr.  King  U  Kcond  vice  prertdent  at 
STlbsS  cU«  at  W»rt  Point,  and  I.  cl«. 
oomapondent  for  the  alumni  pubUcjUon. 
And  hel.  a  former  veatryman  of  St.  Patrick  > 
EnUoopal  Church  In  northweet  Waehlngton. 
^■^^n  -ho  walked  through  the  vUley 
oC  the  rtiadow  of  death  doe.nl  .peak  glibly 
3  religion  or  courage  I°"«f  ""  "^TeU^ 
are  about  hi.  tamUy  and  work  • '•""T, 

^^   "to   have   wmethlng    to   Ue   on    to. 
Uk.  the  beach  In  Maine  which  he  enjoy,  each 
aummer  with  hU  famUy. 

"If.  Ju.t  beauUtul,"  declare.  Harry  King. 
And  all  the  pleamiree  of  that  ecene  help^ 
JSp.  out  the  memorlea  of  another  beach 
named  Anzlo. 


SodalUI  Buk  SckoM 

ECTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  VOVXSZAMA 

m  THB  HOUBK  OP  BBPRBSKHTATIVES 

Monday.  April  i,  1997 
»£r.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Swed- 
ish SocUaisto  to  protect  more  spctalteQ 
In  the  form  of  tt  new  state  "developmcait 
bank"  should  be  of  Interest  to  Ameri- 
can*. We  have  the  World  Bank,  FWeral 
Beeerve  Bank,  Federal  Land  Bank.  Asian 
Bank  Agency  for  IntemaUonal  Develop- 
ment (AIDi .  and  we  are  now  confronted 
with  the  lobbying  tor  an  "electric  bank. 
In  fact,  we  In  the  United  States  have  so 
many  Government  banks  we  might  take 
on  an  Image  of  being  antlbank— free  en- 
terprise, private  capital,  locally  con- 
trolled bank,  that  Is. 

I   insert   In    the   R«eo«D,   this    news 
release  which  appeared  in  the  March  22 
Ereninc  Star. 
SmnxK  x>iB.nB  OK  D»v«LOMi«wT  BaifK 

(By  H.  )■  Bainee) 
S'TOCMOU..— Th«  Swedlah  government  la 
propoang  to  «t  up  a  «ate  """« fPf^ 
b^"  or  -bualneM  lnv«unent  fund  — n  »" 
been  called  boUv-to  help  rapply  capital  to 
crodli-.tarved  Swedlah  Induatxy.  ^   ^  . 

The  propoMl  eound.  Innocent  enough,  but 
It  ha.  arouMd  one  of  the  meet  heated  con- 
tro.ei.l«  in  Sw«ll.h  poUtlc  In  y.«. 

Opponent,  of  the  meMure  fr«r  that  It  U 
the  firM  itep  along  a  dangerous  road  to  more 
advanced  eoclallAn. 

In  .plte  of  over  three  deeadea  of  rule  by 
Social  Democratic  government.,  there  U  little 
.tate  ownership  of  lndu.try  In  Sweden,  whldi 
la  the  u»ual  touch»tone  of  aoclalUm.  The 
soda!  Democrau  have  been  more  Interealed 
In  Kclal  welfare. 


•ODacas  or  cartal 
But  for  modern  Soclaiut..  according  to  the 
renown«l  Swedlah  aoclologUt  OUMK  Myr- 
dal  who  WM  once  mlnl«er  of  trade  In  a 
Social  Democratic  government,  .tate  owner- 
ehlp  1.  unnoceaaary. 

It  1.  enough  to  oontrql  the  K>urce.  of 
canltal  Thla.  It  1.  claimed,  la  a  more  power- 
ful weapon  of  income  redlatrtbutlon  and  eco- 
nomic control  than  .tate  ownerahlp.  and  It 
avoid,  the  sweat  and  bitter  tear,  that  have 
often  been  the  experience  ot  governments  in 
other  oountrle.  who  have  put  their  tallh  In 
nationalization. 

According  to  the  government,  there  la 
nothing  Blnlrter  about  the  .tate  development 
bank.  The  Important  structural  changea 
that  Swedlah  Industry  1.  experiencing  require 
the  additional  capital  the  government  can 
mpply  through  the  bank. 

Aid  a.  long  a.  the  bank  doe.  not  have 
much  capital  It  will  be  no  danger.  In  the 
first  Inatance  the  government  I.  proposing 
to  ralae  SSO  mllUoo  through  a  1  percent  rue 
In  the  general  aale.  tax. 

But  the  govemmenfa  opponenU  fear  that 
the  bank  gradually  wlU  grow  unUl  It  1.  In 
a  ixxlUon  to  dominate  the  credit  market  and 
deprtv.  the  private  owllt  Institutions  the 
SSt.  partlcSarly,  d  their  tn-UUonal  In- 
fluence. 

There  I.  not  much  love  lo.t  between  the 
bank,  and  the  government.  The  bank,  fear 
the  government  1.  trying  to  take  over  the  r 
functions.  The  govemnfent's  reeponM  la 
that  It  wlU  not  harm  the  bank,  to  have  a 
UtOe  oompetltJon  for  a  change. 

The  lovemmenf.  crIUos  alK)  point  to  a 
.ImUar  threat  to  control  capital  n-ource. 
posed  by  the  National  Penalon  Pund. 

Thl.  wa.  Mt  up  in  1»«0  and  eventually 
It  will  provide  aU  Sw-le.  'rt,"}  » 'n'^"'^ 
ceneloa  equlvelent  to  two-third,  of  hU  or 
£an!n«jm.  during  the  beat  U  earning  year. 
KiroaMoo.  ssaaavsa 
MeanwhUe.  the  fund  u  »m.s.lng  enormoua 
reserve.,  and  these  could  be  uMd  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  redlrtrtbuu  capital. 

In  tact,  though  private  employers  have 
nald  70  percent  ot  the  contributions  to  the 
Si  «>  tar  only  30  percent  ot  "M  fund. 
reK>urces  have  been  ohanneUed  back  Into 
SrSlvates«!tor.  The  local  authorises  Md 
the  sodsl  housing  branch  have  been  the 
gainers. 

During  the  debate,  on  the  penalon  "chso;' 
in  the  late  11(50.  thU  wa.  '"^"y  what  the 
oppoeiuon  feared,  and  It  oppo«d  the  achem. 
bSuM  of  the  powerful  control  ot  capital 
It  would  give  the  government. 

The  bank  KJherne,  which  to  make  mat^ 
-one  bu  been  lntroduo«l  with  hlgh-hand«l 
JS^ard  lor  the  u.ual  leglelatlve  !»««'"'«• 
ha.^onflrm«l  th.  opporitlon'.  ,""•'  ''°", 
Sweden,  they  think,  may  be  going  wclallat 
at  last. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARCT  CHASE  SMITH 

or  isAHfV 
DI  THB  BENATl  OF  TH«  UOTTED  STATES 
Mondav.  *vrtt  J,  19t7 
Mrs.     SMITH.    Mr.     President,     the 
Mai«h  1M7  issue  of  VJ.W..  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  masagine    con- 
tains an  InformaUve  and  enjoyable  ar- 
ticle entlUed  "Our  Man  on  the  Moon- 
How  Hell  Get  There.  What  HeU  Do. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  cm  Space 
and  Aeronautical  Sciences,  I  found  It 
most     interesting.     Because     I     think 
others  win.  too,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoao. 
as  follows: 

Otm   M«  on  ths  Moow— How  Bfit.  Ort 
Tana.   What  hxIx  Do 

It  may  be  In  WTO  or  even  a  Uttls  earlier 
when  the  first  VS.  lunar  pioneer  oUmb.  out 
ol  hi.  ApoUo  apace  cap«ile  and  step,  down 
on  the  .urface  of  the  moon. 

He  and  a  fellow  Apollo  aatronaut  wUl  apend 
18  hour,  exploring  the  rock-atrewn.  crater- 
pocked  moon  while  a  third  astronaut  re- 
main. In  orbit  around  the  moon  before  be- 
ginning   their    280.000-mlle    return    trip    to 

"mther  during  their  buv  hour,  on  the 
moon  or  on  their  round  trip  filght,  the  trio 
may  pauae  to  think  back  about  three  earUer 
astronaut,  named  OrUaom,  White  and  Chaf- 
fee Their  fiery  death  In  an  Apollo  capeule 
late  in  January  of  l»(n  cune  during  testt 
which  charted  the  path  that  put  theM  first 
Americans  on  the  moon.  ..     ^  ,      .„ 

They  will  make  the  290.000-mlle  trip  to 
the  moon  stop  the  mighty  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle.  The  Saturn  V  vrlll  Uft  off  It.  pad 
St  Cape  Kennedy  with  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able power  of  more  than  li  mlUlon  pounds 
ot  thrust.  This  Is  greater  than  that  pos- 
seuMl  by  a  string  ot  Itel  automobile, 
stretched  bumper  to  bumper  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy to  Seattle. 

The  Saturn's  five  clustered  engines,  con- 
surrUng  15  tons  of  fuel  and  oxidant  per  sec- 
ond for  two  and  s  half  minutes,  will  Uft  ths 
Saturn  upper  stages  and  the  ApoUo  space- 
craft and  speed  them  to  more  than  6.00O 
miles  per  hour.  The  first  stage  then  wUl 
drop  off  and  tall  Into  the  ocean  this  side 

The  second  stage— fivs  smaller  but  very 
sowsrtui  engines  irhlch  bum  liquid  hydro- 
gen as  fuel— will  take  over  and  accelerate 
the  spacecraft  to  15.000  miles  per  hour  and 
they  will  drop  off  Into  the  Padflc  between 
Africa  and  Australia. 

The  third  stage  1.  compoeed  ot  one  liquid - 
hydrogen-burning  engine  which  will  Inject 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Saturn  rocket  and 
the  Apollo  spacecraft  Into  orbit  around  the 
earth  and— after  coa«lng  around  the  earth 
once— fire  up  again  to  send  the  astronaut, 
on  their  Journey  to  the  moon. 

The  spscecralt  Itself  wUI  be  made  up  ot 
three  separate  sections:  the  command  mod- 
ule, the  service  unit  and  the  lunar  module. 
The  c«nmand  module  carrying  the  three 
sstrxmauU  Is  attached  to  the  cylindrical 
tervlce  unit  which  house,  the  electrical 
power  system,  part  of  the  environmental  con- 
trol system  and  a  restartable  rocket  engine 
with  31,600  pounds  ot  thrust  to  be  used  in 
the  return  to  earth  from  the  moon. 

The  command  and  service  units  will  re- 
main together  untU  Just  before  reentering 
the  earths  atmoephert  on  the  return  trip. 

The  lunar  module  makes  up  the  third  unit. 
It  will  disengage  from  the  service  module  ss 
the  spacecraft  approochee  the  moon  and 
mates  with  the  command  module. 

After  the  flight  from  the  earth's  surfsce 
has  been  completed,  the  spacecraft  reaches 
what  is  known  as  the  earth  parking  orbit. 
During  this  period,  which  can  last  tor  ss 
long  as  tour  and  a  halt  hours,  the  spacecraft 
systems  are  checked  out  and  mads  ready 
for  the  next  major  maneuver,  translunar  In- 
jection. In  this  maneuver,  the  rocketo  are 
Bred  again  to  bring  the  spacecraft  to  a  speed 
ot  some  26.000  mile,  per  hour,  the  escape 
velocity  that  wUl  put  the  cratt  on  a  trajec- 
tory to  the  vicinity  of  the  moon. 

The  spacecraft  now  enters  a  coasting  period 
during  which  no  rocket  power  Is  employ*d. 
around  tracking  stations  check  the  fllghS 
path  carefully  to  make  sure  that  the  space- 


craft 1.  on  a  Mitlsfaclory  trajectory.  Once 
confirmed,  the  transposition  and  docking 
operaUon  1.  performed.  This  operation  In- 
volves separating  the  command  and  aervlos 
modtilea  from  the  rest  of  the  oonflguraUon. 
turning  around  and  docking  with  the  lunar 
module,  which  la  aull  attached  to  the  top 
etage  of  the  Saturn  V.  and  continuing  the 
coasting  trajectory  toward  the  moon- 
Enough  rocket  power  Is  turned  on  from 
the  service  module  reaction  control  system 
to  make  sure  that  the  spacecraft  Is  suffi- 
ciently separated  from  thaSatum  V  top  stage 
so  there  wlU  be  no  subsequent  contsct. 

The  spacecraft  conttnuea  to  coaat  tor  ap- 
proximately the  next  three  daya.  Two  or 
three  changes  In  the  night  path  may  be 
made  during  IhU  period  to  make  sure  that 
the  apacecratt  arrives  at  the  next  crlOcal 
point,  where  the  engines  are  flred  again  to 
put  It  into  orbit  aroimd  the  moon. 

The  lunar  orbit  Insertion  maneuver  occurs 
behind  the  moon  after  the  spacecraft  has 
passed  out  of  sight  of  the  earth.  Should 
the  maneuver  not  be  performed  for  some  rea- 
son, the  spacecralt  merely  circles  the  moon 
and  returns  to  safe  earth  entry  oondlUons 
on  the  free  return  trajectory,  with  no  need 
for  firing  the  control  rockets. 

However.  If  the  maneuver  Is  properly  per- 
formed, the  spa<»craft  wUl  go  mto  orbit 
around  the  moon  at  sn  altitude  ot  about  80 
nauUcal  mUes.  PoUowlng  a  coasting  period 
of  about  ona  hour,  during  which  the  lunar 
module  has  slowly  descended  to  shout  60.000 
feet,  the  descent  engine  Is  Ignited  sndUia 
main  brsklng  maneuver  u  begun.  Prom 
this  pomt.  the  descent  requires  about  10 
minutes,  the  latter  portion  of  which  Is  under 
manual  control  of  the  two-man  crew. 

After  the  touch  down  on  the  moon,  the 
crew  wUl  leave  the  lunar  module  dressed 
In  special  extravehicular  lUe  support  equip- 
ment, and  explore  the  lunar  surface. 

During  the  18  hours  ths  astronauU  wlU 
stay  on  the  moon's  surface,  there  wUl  be 
two  exploration  periods  of  three  hours  each 
performed  by  each  crewman.  They  wUl  col- 
lect samples,  take  photographs,  place  an 
experlmente  package  for  long-term  obser- 
vations and   make   geological  experlmenu- 

Atter  the  final  observation  period,  they 
will  make  s  csreful  check  ot  the  lunsr 
modlUe  and  Its  varlotis  syatema.  and  prepsre 
tor  launch.  Then  they  wUl  start  the  sK«nt 
engine. 

The  BKent  .tag.  will  Uft  oft  the  moon, 
leaving  the  .plder-Uke  lega  ot  the  decent 
stsge  stUl  on  the  lunar  surtsce.  For  about 
two  hours,  various  maneuvers  will  be  per- 
formed until  the  lunar  module  rendesvous 
and  docks  with  the  orbiting  command  and 
service  modules  (CSM)    Is  sccompUahed. 

After  docking,  the  crew  wlU  transfer  to 
the  CSM.  slong  with  the  data  and  ssmples 
collected  on  the  lunar  surtsce.  The  lunar 
module  Is  then  jettisoned  and  left  In  orbit 
around  the  moon  as  the  main  spscecrsft 
starts  Its  return  to  earth. 

The  trajectory  Is  plsnned  to  bring  the 
spacecraft  back  Into  s  primary  recovery  area 
In  ths  Pacific  Ocean.  As  It  nears  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  the  service  module  1.  Jettisoned 
and  the  command  module  Is  oriented  tor 
entry. 

Finally,  after  proper  orlentstlon  by  rolling 
the  spscecrsft.  the  drogue  parachutes  are 
opened  at  about  35.000  feet,  followed  a  short 
time  later  by  the  main  parachutes.  These 
slow  the  command  module  of  the  spacecralt 
to  a  safe  landing  speed.  In  much  the  sams 
way  that  has  become  famlUtr  to  the  publlo 
In  the  Gemini  missions. 

Recovery  slso  Is  similar  to  that  of  Oemlnl, 
and  with  ths  command  module  and  crsw  saf  s 
on  board  ths  recovery  vessel,  the  mission  Is 
oosnpleted. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COtOSADO 

a)  THE  HOtlSB  OF  BaPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  Aprfl  J,  IM7 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  deeply  disturtied  by 
the  recent  attitudes  and  actloiu  by 
Prance — and  more  particularly  by  Pres- 
ident Charles  de  Oaulle — which  would 
seem  to  rank  that  nation  and  that  man 
among  the  leading  ingrates  of  all  time. 
The  Daily  Times-Call  of  Longmont, 
Colo. — an  outstanding  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict— recently  summarlaed  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  American  people  par- 
ticularly well. 

The  Times-Call  commentary  took  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  Embassy  of  the 
Republic  of  France.  While  I  doubt  that 
the  Embassy  will  be  much  interested  in 
the  letter.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  letter: 

OrxN  Lsiiis  TO  Tax  PskHCB  KKsaasT 
Thx  FaxNcs  Emxasst, 
Woshinjton,   DC. 

Qcirn.KisxN.  We  could  not  permit  the 
events  of  this  past  week  to  tsde  Into  the 
pagea  of  history  without  voicing  an  opinion 
to  you  and  your  country.  It  Is  the  feeung 
In  the  hearts  of  many  Americans. 

The  last  ot  our  American  soldiers  were 
being  evicted  from  your  Country  aa  our 
mUltary  band  played  Auld  Lang  Syne.  Tour 
President  Charles  de  Oaulle  wss  Indeed 
gracious  when  he  swarded  our  American 
and  NATO  commander.  Oen.  Lyman  L. 
Lemnltzer.  the  Grand  Croes  of  the  L«glon  of 
Honor.     Yet.  this  act  teU   rather  ahort. 

A.  we  marched  away,  we  left  many  things. 
U.S.  dtlxena  paid  $362.5  million  toward  the 
$560  mllUon  worth  of  mlUtary  InstalUtlons 
which  we  abandoned  In  your  country  at  the 
demand  that  we  be  out  by  April  1. 

American  school  children  aU  look  with 
great  regard  upon  your  French  soldier  and 
statesman,  the  Marquis  De  Lafayette  who 
arrived  here  In  1777  to  help  In  our  ancestors' 
struggle  for  Independence.  We  revere  the 
act  and  thought  of  your  nation's  gift  to  us 
of  the  Statue  ot  Uberty  In  1884.  Through 
many  generations  ire  have  given  most  gen- 
erously to  your  people  and  your  coimtry  In 
deep  regard  for  our  past  alliance  and 
friendship. 

It  wa.  no  ml.take  that  our  band  played 
"Should  Old  Acquaintance  Be  Forgot?"  a. 
our  troop.,  mo  often  welcomed  In  time  ot 
need,  were  being  evicted.  Or  hsve  you 
forgotten? 

Almost  tvro  million  Americans  helped  re- 
claim your  country  In  World  War  I  Be- 
member  the  names  of  Meuse-Argonns  and 
Belleau  Wood?  BecaU  the  8.000  American 
Marines  at  Chateau  Thierry  who  stopped 
the  Germans  In  the  drive  for  Psrls? 

And  then  came  World  War  n  when  Ameri- 
can manpower  and  might  again  came  'with 
other  alUed  forces  to  your  country  to  re- 
claim It  from  German  forces  ot  occupsUon. 
The  battles  were  so  numerous  and  vaat  that 
no  tew  name,  .ummarlae  the  magnificent 
effort  and  eacrlfice.  since  thU  conflict 
ended,  the  forces  of  the  tree  world  hsve  been 
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lockKl  In  a  deadly  ijiowdown  with  tbOM  of 

totolltATlan  nation*. 

At  tuc  end  ot  1964.  It  was  your  Prwldent 
rw  Gaulle  who  deelared  that  Prance  wanted 
to  reduce  her  holdings  ot  American  doUara. 
Acoordtngl;.  you  have  talten  these  dolais. 
many  of  them  tourist  or  serTlcemen's  dol- 
Isrs  and  drained  our  gold  at  about  30  tons 
each  month.  It  Is  true  that  your  gold  re- 
seires  have  grown  from  73  per  cent  to  about 
ais  per  cent.  How  long  will  Frances  gold 
save  your  nation  If  Western  Europe  collapses 
before  the  pressure  of  totaUtarlan  nauons? 
Indeed.  Is  It  not  only  old  acquaintance, 
but  the  lessona  oJ  history  which  have  been 
forgotten? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  refreshing  for  some 
of  the  leaders  of  your  country  to  wallt  among 
our  American  miutary  cemeteries  In  yotlr 
sou  There  you  would  Bnd  30.076  dead 
from  World  War  I  and  their  companions 
from  World  Wsr  II.  another  35.671  Amerl- 
caivs  These  heroes  are  our  countrymen 
who  msdo  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  reclaim 
your  sou  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

If  all  else  Is  forgotten,  perhsps  your  na- 
tion would  be  very  glad  to  repay  the  WJ 
bUUon  in  your  unpaid  debts  to  this  nation 
from    the    last   two  World  Wars,    We   wUl 

gladly  accept  It  In  gold.  

Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgotten? 
ApparenUy  It  already  haa  been  by  Preoch 
leaders. 

Very  truly  yours. 

TBI  D*n.i  Tima-Caix. 
LoNGMONT.  Colo. 


Sspreme  Cowt  h>p«iri  the  Peopk't 


KXTEWSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARLE.  MUNDT 

or  aotmi  oskots 
nt  THB  8BIATI  OF  THB  UNTntD  STATES 
Monday.  AjirU  3.  1H7 
Mr.  MTTNDT.  Mr.  PresJdefit,  I  a»k 
unanimouA  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricomi  an  editorial  en- 
UUed  "SuprOTie  Court  Impairs  the  Peo- 
ple's Rights."  written  by  Fred  C,  Chrls- 
topberron.  and  publl.«hed  In  the  Sioux 
Palls,  8.  I>ak.,  Argus  Leader  of  January 
29  1967 

Mr  Chrlstoptwrson  makes  ofcserva- 
tlooB  on  some  of  the  Incomprehensible 
nruUngs  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  ^       _^  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcom, 
as  follows: 

Sonzn  Cotnoc  iJsrsjBS  the  I>»ori.ss  RtoHra 
Ths  XJJS-  Supreme  Ootirt  has  some  queer 
Idess  about  the  rights  ol  the  people  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  direct  their  own  affairs. 

The  latest — and  perhaps  the  moat  out- 
rageou»-.^f  Its  many  allronu  to  the  Judg- 
mmt  of  common  sense  is  last  week's  ruling 
in  remect  to  a  Mew  York  law.  The  Uw.  duly 
enacted  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  pro- 
Tldas  that  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  Is  a  ground  for  fllwmlMal  of  tsacherm  In 
state  universities  and  colleges. 

The  high  court  In  Its  lnllnl»  wisdom  also 
held  that  another  law  m  New  York  sute  Is 
unconsUlutlonal.  This  Is  a  law  specifying 
that  "the  utterance  of  any  treasonable  or 
oedlUous  word  or  words  or  the  doing  of  any 
treasonable  or  seditious  act"  Is  a  ground  for 
nlimilssrl  of  teachers  from  the  public  school 
system, 

WHAT    SOIJKCa    MMAf 


If  these  decisions  are  to  be  accepted  at 
their  face  value — and  Hew  Torkers  havent 


much  choice  other  than  to  do  so  unless  they 
want  to  secede  from  the  union — members  of 
the  Communist  Party  may  teach  at  will  In 
the  New  York  state  unlverslUes  and  ooUegca. 

Furthermore  teachers  may  preach  treason 
and  seflltlon  and  retain  their  poets. 

The  Supreme  Court  seeks  to  Justify  Its 
position  by  contending  that  the  New  York 
laws  "broadly  stifle  personal  liberties,"  It 
further  says.  In  mouth-flUlng  words,  that 
free  speech    "needs  breathing  spsce  to  sur- 

Some  consolation  may  he  found  In  the 
fact  not  all  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
subscribed  to  the  asinine  opliUon  of  the  ma- 
Pour  out  of  the  nine  Justices  dissented. 
And  Justice  Tom  Clsrk.  speaking  for  the  dis- 
senters put  It  very  weU,  Indeed,  when  he 
said;  -The  court  hss  by  its  broadside  swept 
away  one  ol  our  most  precious  rights— the 
right  to  self-preservation." 

Justice  Clark  added:  "Our  public  educa- 
Uonal  system  Is  tBe  genius  ot  our  democracy 
The  minds  of  our  youth  are  developed  there 
and  the  characur  pf  that  development  vml 
determine  the  future  of  our  land.  Indeed, 
our  very  existence  depends  on  It." 

BASIC    tSOBTB    ICirOSXS 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  li  almost  In- 
credible, It  gives  ah  exaggerated  respect  to 
what  it  terms  the  rtgUts  ol  CommuiUsU  snd 
the  preachers  of  spfltlon  snd  treason  It  Ig- 
nores enUrely  the  ngl»ts  of  the  parenU  and 
the  legislators  to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
education  of  students  In  their  pubUc  schools 
and  state  unlverslUes  and  colleges. 

The  role  of  teafhera  In  the  formative  years 
of  students  U  a.  substantial  one.  The  stu- 
dents listen  to  thtem.  as  most  certainly  they 
should  if  they  «gp  to  be  educated.  They  re- 
spect them,  as  tlfty  Should  If  they  are  to  ab- 
sorb freely  their  teachings  They  tend  to  re- 
gard their  teachers'  as  examples  of  proper 
living  and  Intelligent  thought 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  what  teachers 
say  and  do  outside  ofthe  classroom  as  well  as 
within  It  are  matters  of  profound  concern. 
iMPoaTsHcx  o»  imstHxaa  soli 
TD  say  thaCWt  la  Immaterial  what  the 
teacher  doea  aw^  from  the  school  Is  to  Ignore 
the  obvious,  ,       ,     ... 

If  a  t«achei*aavoeate»  cceamunism  in  dis- 
cussions St  til*  comsr  cafe  0*  at  a  street  rally, 
the  student  may  be  Influenced.  This  appUes 
as  well  to  the  preaching  of  sedlUon  or  treason 
by  a  teacher. 

Most  students,  happily,  will  Ignore  such 
preachments.  But  there  are  many— and  thU 
la  not  surprissiig- who  wUl  be  affected  by 
such  utterancfi  b«ause  they  havs  been  told 
to  respect  and  obey  their  teachers. 

Thus  It  U  4hat  teachers  who  acttiaUy  be- 
lieve in  the  principles  of  the  communist  Par- 
ty or  who  preach  treason  or  sedition  wUl 
have  a  special  influence  predicated  upon  their 
lulque  position  m  our  sducaUonal  format. 

But  that  imt  ail.  If  a  taacher  U  a  Com- 
muiuet  or  believes  It  U  all  right  to  promoU 
sediUon  or  treason.  Just  how  flt  U  he  or  she 
to  enunclsM  the  principles  of  Americanism 
in  the  dsssroom?  It  Is  dUBcult.  If  not  im- 
possible, tor  any  person  to  teach  effecUvely  a 
doctrine  to  which  ha  or  she  doea  not  sub- 
scribe fully,  ' 

OOUKT    KELPS    OOS    EMSMIIS 

Tba  iinrorttmate  r«aUty.  however,  is  that 
the  Bopreme  Court  has  spoken.  It  U  the 
ooart  of  last  appeal. 

What  It  has  said  In  respect  to  the  two 
Hew  York  laws  standi  and  even  Congress  haa 
no  authority  to  ovsrtule  it.  The  President, 
too  is  holploaa.  This  means  that  the  New 
York  Uws  are  invaUd  and  presumably  Com- 
munists and  the  iitvocataa  of  sedlUon  and 
treason  may  serve  at  vrUl  In  the  schoote  and 
colleges  of  New  York. 

And  because  what  the  Supreme  court  says 
la  the  guide  for  all  of  the  naUon.  Its  de- 
cisions apply  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
all  states.  Including  South  DskoU. 


About  all  tbat  can  be  said  in  a  broad  ap- 
praisal of  the  ruUng  Is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  a  splendid  and  powerful  ally  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  basic  fabric  of 
•OUd  Americanism  -F.  C,  Chrlstopherson 


DUtaff  LobbyUt  Speaks  Out  ?Tni\j 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TEKMlSKSa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  April  3.  19S7 
Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  an  arUcle  entlUed  "Distaff 
Lobbyist  Speaks  Out  Proudly  In  Favor  of 
Her  Profession. "  by  Carolyn  l^wls.  pub- 
lished In  the  March  23.  1867.  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  deserved  attenUon 
was  given  to  Miss  Evelyn  Dubrow  of  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  . 

Miss  Dubrow  merlU  and  has  earned 
the  highest  respect  and  esteem  of  many, 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  tor  her 
able  and  conscientious  efforts  In  behaU 
of  the  union  which  sh<  represents.  In 
addlUon,  she  has  won  the  affection  of 
many  of  us  through  her  sparkUng  dis- 
position, charming  personality,  and  her 
honest,  straightforward  approach. 

No  amount  of  wonJs  can  do  Justice  to 
this  lovely  lady.    Nonetheless.  I  Include 
the  article  on  Miss  Dubrow  in  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicOBi)  at  this  point.    For 
those  who  have  not  already  read  It.  I 
commend  It  to  their  conslderaUon. 
rnsTtrr  Uiasnar  Stesks  Out  Psodklt   nv 
FAVoa  o»  Hex  Peofessioh 
(By  Carolyn  Lewis) 
"Im  bored  with  people  who  haven't  the 
guu  to  cau  themselves  lobhylstt,"  says  Eve- 
lyn Dubrow. 

One  of  the  handful  of  women  lobbyists  m 
Waahlngton.  Miss  Dubrow,  herself,  represents 
the  «55,000  members  of  the  International 
lAdles  Garment  Workers  Union. 

A  restless,  wiry  woman  with  abort  auburn 
hair  and  humorous,  szuipplng  eyes,  she 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  Washington  bull- 
ing around  the  corridors  of  Capitol  Hill,  stat- 
ing the  case  for  her  union  and  for  the  legls- 
UUon  it  favore. 

Proud  of  her  own  role  as  -leglalaUTe  as- 
sUtant" — a  euphemism  for  lobbyist — she 
terms  It  "dreadful "  for  organlsaUons  not  to 
register. 

■The  Oovemment.  ajid  the  people,  have 
the  right  to  know  who  Is  pushing  foe  what. " 
she  said  during  an  InterTlew  in  her  seventh 
floor  suite  at  the  Congressional  Hotel. 

Miss  Dubrow  generally  flnds  herself  "push- 
ing" legislation  that  Involves  minimum 
wages,  education  and  steps  towsrd  a  more 
comprehenalve  health  program. 

"All  of  these  things  are  Important  to  my 
union,  because  SO  percent  of  the  members 
are  women  and  many  of  them  are  heads  of 
families,"  she  said. 

She  terms  the  garment  industry  a  "low- 
wage  industry"  In  which  workers  must  turn 
to  government  for  a  wide  range  ot  social 
services. 

While  she  makes  use  of  "grsss-toou  lobby- 
ing"— encouraging  union  members  to  write 
or  telephone  their  Congressmen  to  let  them 
know  where  they,  as  voters,  stand— Miss  Du- 
brow U  also  a  arm  believer  In  the  efficacy  of 
the  more  direct  approach. 

When  a  relevant  piece  of  legislation  is  un- 
der conaldsrauon  by  Congress,  she  will  drt>p 
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M  tba  office  of  coomilttec  membon  to  1*1 
tbem  know  where  ber  union  Ktand*. 

"I  vlAlt  Ooosres&mrD  on  botb  lUlw  of  the 
nlBie.  Blp»rtta»xi  support  ii  most  Important 
in  tbla  bualDMB,"  she  oxplftliwd. 

MlM  Dubrow  mm  beraeU  u  •  pncmatle 
Idealist. 

■Yoa  hfcve  to  hold  onto  your  Idealft.  or 
else  losing  100  betUee  and  winning  only  on» 
would  defeat  your  Bplrlt."  Bht  said. 

Lobbying  la  easy  for  her,  nbe  said,  becauae 
Tm  working  for  the  things  I  believe  In." 

••I  wouldnt  be  much  of  a  lobbyist  for  the 
American  Medical  Aasoclatlon,  or  the  oU  or 
»uto  Industrlee."  she  added  with  a  grin. 

Por  Mlaa  Dubrow,  It  waa  almost  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  she  would  find  herself 
p»rt  of  the  labor  moreraent.  Back  home  In 
Pssaalc.  N.J..  her  father  was  an  ardent  unlon- 
tBt  her  sister,  a  sufTra^tte  who  picketed 
President  Wilson's  the  StaU  Legislature  In 
Trenton. 


'XommaaUt    ?itj,    U.SX,    C«Ib    for 
NatioB&]  Stadeii  Adwa" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  LomazANA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  AprU  3,  X9€7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 
receipt  ot  an  Interesting  and  weU- 
documented  paper  by  Mr.  WllUam  U 
Comer,  of  Clare.  Mich.,  on  the  upcoming 
Communist -Inspired  student  strikes. 

FV}Uowing  hlA  report  is  a  most  lntere«t- 
Ing  letter  from  an  Agency  for  Intema- 
ttonal  De velwment  reprcsen  tatl ve  In 
South  Vietnam,  on  the  Government  pay- 
roll, who  cells  for  action  which,  he  hopes, 
would  Impede  our  war  effort  and  further 
disunite  our  p6(H>le. 

I  think  theae  will  prove  of  invaluable 
Interest  to  all  the  Members  and  insert 
them  in  the  Ricokd: 

COMHTTNlvr    PAITT,    UJSA.    CaIXS    rO« 

National  a-mwrrr  Btrzkx 
TTie  Communists  have  boasted  of  their  ob- 
jectives and  tbdr  influence,  and  from  all  In- 
dications at  the  present  time,  they  are  rl^t 
when  they  claim  that  1M7  will  be  one  of  their 
most  active  and  slgnlHcant  yean  In  the  his- 
tory of  these  Doited  States.  This  ahould  be 
of  great  concern  to  all  of  you,  as  it  Is  to  me. 
In  the  past  few  months,  we've  seen  news- 
paper headlines,  heard  radio  and  telerlaton 
broadcasts  as  they've  covered  the  student 
demonstrations,  rtots  and  alt-lna  being  con- 
ducted throughout  the  VS.  Theae  demon- 
strations are  being  conducted  by  a  small  mi- 
nority group  and  are  deflnlUly  not  the  voices 
of  the  vast  majority  of  intelligent  and  Patri- 
otic itudenw.  Bui,  even  though  they  are  a 
minority  group,  they  are  extremely  well  orga- 
nized, vociferous  and  are  receiving  a  great 
deal  ot  publicity.  NeTer-the-leas.  many  of  us 
tend  to;  either  think  that  they  are  speaking 
for  all  students,  or,  to  ignore  tbem  com- 
pletely and  hope  that  they  will  Just  go  away. 
Some  of  us  know  better  and  now  realise  that 
we  have  a  very  serious  problem  and  that 
these.  baslcaUy  radical  "pro-left"  groups  wlU 
not  go  awmy  and  are  becoming  more  out- 
spoken and  violent  In  their  demands  for  their 
so-called  "rights."  We  are  now  facing  a 
serious  dilemma. 

I  qiiote  from  the  FBI  report,  covering  the 
Commimlst  Party.  USA-Ti  Igth  NatlonsJ 
ConvenUon  of  June  33-38.  1966  In  New  York 
City,  which  reads.  In  part,  as  foilowa: 

"In  Its  struggle  to  beixiOM  a  mora  potent 
force  on  the  Americas  scene,  the  Communist 


Party.  OSA..  groaUy  stuped  up  Ita  acUT- 
lUaa  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

This  convention  reflected  the  optlmlstio 
mood  ot  party  leaders  who.  beUevlng  radical- 
ism la  Increasing  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. Initiated  various  programs  designed  to 
subvert  every  segment  of  our  eoclety. 

The  convention  assured  the  party  of  a 
leadership  dedicated  to  serving  Soviet  Inter- 
ests, tightened  party  organization,  gave  birth 
to  s  youthful  cadre  advocating  a  more  mili- 
tant role  for  the  paxty  and  designed  a  pro- 
gram to  unite  dlBsldent  elementa  of  otir 
society  lia  order  to  change  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment m  the  United  States. 

The  FBI  Director  stat«d  that  the  calendar 
year  IBM  saw  the  continuance  of  various 
types  of  demonstrations  protesting  United 
St&tes  policy  In  Vietnam.  The  moving 
forces  behind  these  demonstrations  ars 
pacifist,  student  and  ad  hoc  "atop  tlie  war" 
groups.  Tlia  communist  Party  and  other 
subversive  groups  and  their  member*  coa- 
Unued  to  actively  support  axid  participate 
in  the  dsmonstratlona  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Hoover  advised  tliat  throu^  the  effsc- 
Uve  utlllsaUoQ  of  such  groups  as  tbe  W2A. 
DuBols  Clubs  of  America,  a  two-year  old 
Marxist  youth  group,  the  Communist  Party 
hMM  managed. to  Influence  the  minds  of  many 
young  people  on  college  campuses  through- 
out the  Nation.  Chapters  of  the  DuBoU 
Clube  have  worked  hond-ln-glove  with  other 
so-called  "New  Left"  organisations  such  as 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  to 
foment  discord  and  spread  discontent  In 
furtherance  of  the  alms  and  objectives  of 
the  Conununist  Party.  The  Communists 
are  elated  at  the  success  achieved  by  thsss 
groups  in  the  disruption  of  the  normal 
operatlocis  of  our  largs  universities.  Com- 
munist Party.  USA  General  Secretary  Ous 
Hall  has  described  these  groups  as  a  part  of 
the  "Responsible  Left"  that  the  Party  baa 
"Oolng  for  Ut." 

Communists  In  the  United  States  recog- 
nised the  opportunities  inherent  in  this  sit* 
uaUon  and  ore  always  looking  for  poUtlcal. 
social,  and  economic  inequities  to  propa- 
gandise and  use  as  the  basic  Communist 
tactic  which  alms  to  create  class  struggle 
and  through  It  to  bring  about  a  total  disin- 
tegration of  orderly  process.  T^e  extent  to 
wblch  tbe  Communlsta  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  moTlug  toward  this  objective  was 
moat  graphically  illustrated  during  1D66. 
It  was  shown  through  the  widespread  false 
cries  of  "Police  Brutality"  that  echoed  and 
re-echoed  throughout  our  cities.  This  Is  a 
term  which  Communist  propagandists  have 
been  using  since  the  days  of  Sscoo-Vansetti, 
but  more  recently  has  It  gained  ocKialderable 
acceptance,  primarily  because  Communist 
agitators  repeated  It  LncessanUy  until  It  was 
picked  up  and  used  untiilnklngiy  by  many 
about  the  NaUon  who  ahould  know  better. 
As  IMfl  drew  to  a  close,  party  youth  activ- 
ities were  centered  oo  a  proposed  national 
student  strike  to  expose  the  draft,  protest 
the  high  cost  of  education,  and  promote  in- 
creased student  freedom.  The  moUvatmg 
force  behind  this  strike  Is  Bettlna  Aptheker 
KurvweU,  self -adnUttcd  party  member  who  Is 
a  student  on  the  strife-ridden  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
strike  Is  proposed  for  the  early  spring  of  1M7, 
and  the  goal  set  for  partlclps^ta  Is  a  half 
mllUon.    1 

Tlila  strike  is  no  longer  a  proposal;  it  has 
been  activated;  It  Is  in  (^)eraU(Mi  and  has 
been  tried  on  a  trial  basis  In  several  different 
locations  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  Prom  the  Communist  pubUcaUoo. 
The  Worker,  ws  read  the  foUowlng:  HsadilDe: 
National  Student  Anti-wmr  Parley  In  Chicago 
Dec.  27. 

"Chicago:  A  call  to  a  national  student 
conference  to  plan  a  national  campus  action 
In  the  spring  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
for  peace  has  been  sent  out  by  more  than  300 
student  leaders,  professors  and  other  pubUo 


'*Tbs  Chicago  Peace  OouncU  la  act- 
ing as  host  to  the  oooference."  3 

Headline:  "15  Student  Oigiii  last  inns  Map 
National  AprU  Action  for  Psaoe." 

'•Chicago:  Over  370  students  from  16  orga- 
niaaUons  throughout  ths  Nation,  Bscting 
hers  last  week,  projected  a  national  stodsot 
action  for  peace  during  ths  weak  of  ^rll 
8-15. 

"AotlvlUes  proposed  for  the  week  wUl  in- 
clude demands  to  bring  the  OIs  home,  to 
end  the  draft,  and  to  aboliah  complicity 
by  universities  and  colleges  with  the  war 

"The  W^£.  DuBots  Clubs,  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society.  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance, the  Communist  Party,  Young  Christian 
Studenu  as  weU  as  many  other  left  and 
activist  national  and  local  antiwar  organi- 
sations were  represented."  3 

In  December,  general  secretary  of  tb* 
Commimlst  Party,  USA.  Gtis  HaU,  stated: 

"The  competition  between  capitalism  and 
Boclallan  in  this  conflict,  the  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  men  Is  crucial.  It  la  my  firm 
conviction  that  capitalism  ha*  now  lost  this 
most  important  aspect  of  the  battie.  Sodal- 
tam  has  not  yet  fully  won.  but  capitalism  has 
definitely  lost.  In  the  world  today  It  Is  dtO- 
cult  to  and  an  open,  unashamed  defendsr  of 
capitalism,  and  there  are  no  defendscs  ot 
US.  capitalism  anywhere.  The  big  debat* 
throughout  the  world  Is  about  what  kind  of 
socialism  Is  desirable  not  about  whether  so- 
cialism Is  desirable  or  not.  Capitalism  is  em 
the  defeoAlve.  and  Ideas  for  the  advancement 
of  human  society  come  more  and  more  from 
the  socialist  sector  of  the  worid."    4 

"There  Is  a  bright  new  world  shaping  up 
and  while  there  ore  algs  and  Bags,  while 
there  are  temporary  setbacks,  and  yes,  mis- 
takes and  weaknesses,  there  con  be  no  doubt 
that  human  society  not  only  moves  but 
moves  in  a  wrj  deflntls  direction— a  pro- 
grsMlve  direction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  It 
progr^wes  unalterably  to  social  Ian  and  to 
a  communist  society."    & 

Is  Ous  Ball  right?  Are  we  so  complacent 
that  we  will  allow  thU  to  happen  to  u*  and 
to  our  great  Nation?  Maybe  we  ail  ahould 
read  George  Waahlngton's  "Farewell  Ad- 
dress" and  Patrick  Henry's  famous  speseh 
when  he  closed  with  "Give  me  Liberty  or  Glv« 
me  Death."  WeU  ths  communlsta  are  seri- 
ous about  crsatlng  a  Sovlst  Amsrlca.  What 
about  you? 

I  have  a  copy  of  the,  "Call  to  Arms"  you 
might  say:  A  copy  of  the  initiating  spoo- 
sora  who  are  calling  for  this  National  Stu- 
dent Strike,  fl  These  Sponsore  ore  definitely 
not  strangen  to  eacb  other  and  an  weU 
aware  of  the  background  and  activities  of 
each  of  these  individual  sponsors.  Care- 
fuuy  review  -the  following  list  of  initiating 
sponsors,  totaling  101  oo  the  CaU  for  Striks 
flyer: 

7 — W.  K.  B.  DuBols  Club  leaders  and  3 
members. 

It — Stxidenu  for  a  Democratic  Society 
Leaders  and  7  members. 

8 — Congress  of  Racial  Equality  Laadera. 
1 — Student  Union  for  ClvU  Ubsrtlas  oOccr. 
I — American  Federation  of  Tsschen,  Local 
No.  1^70 — ^president,  Univvr^ty  of  California, 
Bwlceley. 

l^^hlcago  Peace  Council  and  Vnltad 
Shoeworkers   of  America — memlier. 

0 — National  Studsnu  Assodation  Leaders 
and  1  member. 

1 — Campus  Americans  for  Democratlo  Ae- 
tion»T-oo  -  chairman. 

1— Communist  Forum  president,  Ctty  Ocd- 
lege.  New  York. 

10 — "Bnd  the  War  In  Yletnam"  ooounlttee 
leaden  and  3  membcn. 
4 — Clergymen, 
1 — Missionary. 

SO — Student  Council  OOcsi*  or  Baprissnt 
Stives. 

U— Student  Bdltors  oC  CoUsc*  and  XJuX- 
Tcnltf  news  pubUoattooa. 
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44— UnlTeidty  md  CoUege  ProfeMon  iind 
loatracton  Irom  •ucb  unlvOTlOo  m.  FUk. 
T»l«.  H»rT»nl,  Pemi«Ti»»i>"-  nunol«.  c»"- 
rornl*.  MlDn«K>ta.  wuooMto.  TeiM.  Mill 
otner..  TheM  »r«  proTewor.  In  •ucn  fleM^ 
M  BicUab.  hl«tory.  poUtlcjJ  «lenc«.  Kicl- 
olo«T.  iMtJi«n»Uc8.  pUloMpbT.  IMTcHologT. 
,;^?>les.    MonomlM.    •Utmlo.    mod    n>«ny 

In  ri>ferT«I  to  the  recent  ou»t«t  of  Cnlvw- 
.Itj  of  0»IlfaroU  prot«»or,  ClMk  Kerr.  wBo 
Dlunn  hU  omrter  on  Oo».  Be««an  »nd  rtilee 
tbMX  hit  remOTC  w«.  <>m1c«Ut  »  pouac«i 
m»neUTer  »nd  that  tblnge  really  werent 
bad  u  Berkeley  »nd  everytblng  tnt  under 
control.  »  Shrtte  Profeeeore  are  from  the 
Dnlverelty    of    Calif.    *    7    of    theee    from 

now  If  yon  haven't  already  eeen  the  light, 
«a  add  tlie  following  notable  InltUtUig  apon- 


the 


Oarl    Oglaeby — Ann    Arbor.    Mlcb. — PreaU 

daat 8«udent»  for  a  DemocraUc  Society.     7. 

Mulf^vd  Q.  Sltoley— member — war  le- 
auton*  l«i«ue.  fellowahlp  of  recooaUaUon: 
Soclallat  party. 

Btaoghton  Lynd— proteaeor.  dept.  o*  Wa- 
tery, Tale.  Director  of  the  American  In- 
stitute foe  Marxlat  Studlea,  New  Tort.  8. 
Lynd'a  parenU  'hold  an  eminent  record  of 
dommunlat  front  afBlutlona,  documented  In 
tb»  Houae  and  Senate  Blea,  dating  l>ack  to 
the  late  1930a.     0.  _        _>.   ^ 

Tboraton  Borton— Highlander  Reeearch  & 
Bducatlonal  Center. 

Uarlo  aa»lo-^on-»tudent  agitator  at 
Berkeley  *  now  under  JaU  aenteoce  for 
"creating  a  public  ntilaance".     10 

Ken  Cloke— Director  of  Law  Student  Pro- 
gram, national  lAwyera  OuUd.  The  Na- 
Oonal  Lawyers  Guild  1«  "Cited  aa  a  Commu- 
nla(  front  which  la  the  (oremoat  legal  bul- 
wark of  the  Communist  Party"  " — .    11. 

Oarl  k  Anne  Braden— Identified  aa  com- 
munlata. 

Tom  Hayden — Poremoat  founder  of  the 
atudenu  for  a  I>eniocratlc  Society. 

Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker — Poremoat  commu- 
nist theoretician. 

Bettlna  Aptheker  KuraweU— Daughter  of 
Herbert  Aptheker— admitted  oommunlat, 
aglUtor  at  Berkeley  and  leader  of  the  na- 
tional Student  Strike. 

Tom  Hayden.  Staughton  Lynd  &  I>r.  B«r- 
b«t  Aptheker  have  the  notable  dlatlncOon 
of  traveling  together  to  Hanoi  via  Moscow 
and  Peking  on  a  fact  finding"  mlaalon.  «, 
We  now  arrive  at  the  laat  three  sponaora 
on  this  Impreeelve  list; 

wmiam  Mygren — Pormer  Sdltor,  van- 
guard— cited  as  the  'Ofllclal  Newspaper"  of 
the  Provlalonal  Organlalng  Committee  for  a 
jgarzlst-Lenmlst  communist  Party.     13. 

Michael  Tlgar— Sdltor,  California  Law  Re- 
view Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley.  Slated  to 
become  clerk  to  Supreme  Court  JusUce 
Brennan  neit  term,  -ngar  has  been  hon- 
ored aa  a  "youth  Leader"  by  the  communist 
oarty  has  written  for  various  Communist 
nubUoaUons.  active  In  the  Berkeley  noU 
with  Bettlna  Aptheker.  backed  Vietnam  pro- 
taat  demonstrations  and  a  devoted  worker 
for  the  abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Amencan  ActinUea.  This  startllnB  rev- 
elation  was  published  by  the  Richmond  Hewa 
Leader.     18.  ,  »». 

Last  (I  was  saving  this  one  because  of  the 
ao-calledCIAecandal)  wehave: 

Bdward  M.  Keating— editor,  Ramparta 
magaalne.   who   has   repeatedly  blasted   the 

CIAS  aotlvltlee.  etc.  

Tta  quite  an  Impreaalve  Uat  Isn't  It?  Cleon 
BkouMn.  (ormer  assistant  to  J.  Bdgar  Hoover, 
In  his  excellent  book  "The  Naked  Commu- 
nist" set  torUi  the  current  Oommunlat  goals 
tor  the  UB  which  appeared  In  "The  Oongrea- 
slonal  Record"  of  Jan  10, 1963. 

In  regards  to  the  1 1  student  news  editors 
and  the  44  university  and  coUege  profeaeora. 
I  cite  goala: 

17.  Oet  control  of  the  aoboola.  XJse  them 
aa  tr""-'*-'""  Delta  tor  aDOlallam  and  cur- 


rent   Communist    propaganda.      Soften 
currlculimi.     Get  control  of  '••<*"*J"">" 
clauona.    Put  the  Party  line  In  tezwooka. 

IB    Oaln  control  of  all  student  newapapera. 

In  referral  to  the  reaaona  for  the  Strike,  I 
dte  goala:  ^. 

1.  VS.  acceptance  of  coeilstence  aa  the 
only  alternative  to  atomic  war.  

2.  U.S.  vrtlllngnesa  to  capitulate  In  prarar- 
snce  to  engaging  In  atomic  war. 

3  Develop  the  lUuslon  that  total  dlaarma- 
ment  by  the  United  SUtee  would  be  a  dem- 
onatratlon  of  moral  strength. 

In  referral  to  the  Student  Strike  leaders,  I 
dw  goals:  . ,.    

19  Use  student  riots  to  foment  public  pro- 
tests against  programs  or  organlaatlona  which 
are  under  Communist  attack. 

29  Dlairedlt  the  American  OonatltuOon  by 
caUlng  It  Inadequate,  old-faahloned.  out  of 
atep  with  modem  needs,  a  hindrance  to  co- 
operation between  naUooa  on  a  world-wide 

30  Discredit  the  American  Founding  Path- 
era.  Present  them  as  selfiah  aristocrats  who 
bad  no  concern  for  the  'common  Man." 

43  Create  the  Impression  that  violence  and 
InaurrecUon  are  legitimate  aapecU  of  the 
American  TradlUon;  that  sludenta  and  spe- 
clal-lntereat  groupa  ahould  rise  up  and  use 
"united  Porce  "  to  solve  economic,  poUUcal  or 
aoclal  problema. 

It's  amaalng  to  see  how  weU  they  tie  to- 
gether, how  the  puzzle  of  the  scattered  dem- 
Snstratlons  suddenly  falls  Into  place  Truly, 
we  live  In  times  of  confusion  and  great  trag- 
edy with  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Our  country 
owea  moat  of  Its  greatneaa  to  our  belief  In 
Ood,  our  beUef  in  free  enterprise,  and  our 
beUef  In  the  worth  and  free  will  of  ill e  In- 
dividual Without  faith  in  Ood  and  with  the 
typical  apatheUcal  atutude  of  many  of  our 
cJoiena.  wo  ahall  surely  end  up  as  alavea  to 
the  worlds  greatoet  Satanlcal  oOaprlng— 
Communism.  „ 

What  should  parents,  the  taxpayers  and 
teachers  do  to  Improve  the  quaUty  o<  educa- 
tion for  clU»onahlp  In  one  naUon  under 
Ood?  We  muat  have  committees  of  informed. 
Patriotic  intelligent  and  Lntereeted  parents 
helping  teacheia  to  do  a  better  )ob.  Since  we 
u»  at  war,  we  must  support  our  soldiers  In 
Vietnam  and  we  must  emphasize  Patnotlam 
In  everything  we  do. 

History  has  proven  beyond  the  ahadow  at 
a  doubt  that  toleraUoo  at  evil  pavee  the  rood 
to  the  Jungle  where  "Might  makes  Eight 
Thus  you  create  and  tolerate  your  own  down- 
faU.  ..      ^* 

Academic  Preedom,  la,  without  any  doubt, 
the  moat  potent  means  we  have  available  for 
achieving  the  kind  of  quality  at  educaUon 
our  founding  falherz  anticipated,  provided, 
all  contracang  parties,  (Both  Teaolieia  and 
Parental  are  honeet.  Inteiugent  and  informed 
about  the  true  nature  of  Academic  Preedom. 
Parenu  and  Teachers  must  cooperate,  not  In 
determining  who  haa  righta.  but.  Instead, 
they  must  cooperate  In  determining  what  U 

^Remember.  It  could  be  your  eon  or  daugh- 
ter who  has  wllUngly  or  unwittingly  been 
nenuaded  to  parOdpaU  In  or  support  this 
Communist  InlUatwl  naUonal  student  strike 
for  peace.  wbjjam  L.  Oonza. 


guat,    19«5  Pifth   Column    on   the   Campus 

10.  Detroit  News  Mar.  1.  l»«7 

11  Oulde  to  Subversive  Or«anUatlaos  t 
Publlcatlosis  Oommlttae  pa  Un-American 
AcUvltlee  Deo.  1.  19«I  p.  131 

13.  Ibid.  p.  303 
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I.  United    Statee   Dept.    of    JuaUoe.    IDl. 

Newa  Release  Thuraday  PM.  Jan.  B.   19«7. 

AccompUahmenta  of   PBI   InvestlgaUon  for 

1966. 
3.  The  Worker,  Dec.  11,  1966  p.  4 
3.  The  Worker,  Jan.  »,  1967  p.  3 

4  Political  Affairs  Jan.  1967  p.  1 

6  Political  Affaire  Jan.  1967  p.  6 
«.  A  Call  for  a  National   Student  Strike 

for  Peace  Reproduced  by  the  American  1«- 
gloo  and  Inserted  In  PIHINO  UNI  Vol.  XVI 
No.  3  Peb.  1967  „  _, 

7  American  Opinion  Peb.  1966  p.  76.  77 

5  American  Opinion  Peb.  1966  p.  78 
9   PACTS — In    Iducatlon.    Inc.    July-AU- 


"Ton  AzxN'i  a  OooK  Aaz  Too?" 
(The  folUmlnf  f  «  Ittter  received  bj  tie 
Eztcutlve  DirtctCff  ol  the  Spitoopal  Peacs 
PeUoiMhlp.  r?l«  lorlfer  U  on  AmrrUnn  rol- 
unleer  K»r»er  /or  the  VS.  AID  (Agency  tor 
fntemof  tonal  Beuclopment )  program  la 
south  Vietnam.) 

Htm.  VErrnm. 
January  !i,  l"?. 
Daaa  PiizNDS:  This  la  going  to  be  a  rather 
emotional  ne«>lett»r.  I  fear.  The  work  here 
at  the  Animal  Husbandry  Station  la  going 
along  satlsfactorUy  and  I  have  gone  out  Into 
the  countryside  several  tlmee  and  visited 
some  placee  In  Hue.  My  work  here  Is  quite 
similar  to  any  Peace  Corpeman's  who  works 
In  Agriculture;  except  for  one  thing.  I  nnd 
myself  working  In  a  country  visited  by  war. 
Do  you  know  what  that  means?  Can  you 
even  begin  to  Imagine  the  utter  horror  and 
Indescribable  suffering  that  that  word  repre- 
»enu  WilR.  The  united  States  la  llghunj 
a  war  to  prevent  South  Vietnam  from  being 
taken  over  by  the  Communists.  I  am  here  to 
tell  you,  my  very  dear  brethreii,  that  II  I 
were  a  poor  Vletnameae  peasant  In  thU  day. 
only  deatli  would  prevent  me  from  being  a 
Vietnamese  communist.  Do  you  underaUnd 
that? 

Do  you  understand  what  It  means  to  have 
a  plane  fiy  overhead  and  )u«t  atop  In  utt« 
terror  of  what  that  pUne  might  be  doing? 
Do  you  understand  what  napalm  doea  to 
people?  It  explodes  and  "Preadsa  JeHJ  »^' 
iveTeverythlng  In  the  vicinity.  Thla  Jdly  is 
on  fire.  It  bums  through  clothing  and  de- 
stroys the  skin  with  bums.  It  l«vee  the 
Sople  not  already  dead  to  die  a  horrible 
aZoi  by  buroa.  It  bums  tree.,  houses, 
everything.  Do  you  understand  what  a  phos- 
ph^^mb  doea?  It  get.  on  the  l>ody  and 
bums;  and  It  does  not  stop  burning  until  It 
reachM  bone.  What  does  It  feel  like,  I  won- 
der,  to  have  phosphorus  on  your  'ace  Md 
feel  It  eating  away  right  down  to  the  akuU. 
Do  you  llkethat  picture?  WeU,  that  1.  what 
your  government  and  mine  u  doing! 

Do  you  undentand  what  it  means  to  be  a 
auatenance  farmer.  Just  growing  enough  rice 
for  the  famUy  to  live  on  for  a  year     And  do 
you  undemtand  how  It  fe«U  to  watch  a  plane 
ay    overhead    spraymg    chemlcala    on    your 
flild   luit  before   harvest,   and   then  watch 
that   field  become   brown,   and  then  black. 
Would  you  like  to  watch  your  family  stMve 
to  death  because  of  some  nebulous  fight  that 
doea  not  matter.    Do  you  know  *1>T  ''  """^ 
not  matter?    Becauae  the  very  thing  that  ths 
VB    seeks  to  preserve   (freedom  and  abun- 
dant life)  U  that  which  It  dtatroye  every  day. 
DO  you  understand  that  bombs  and  artillery 
are  Indlacrtmlnate  and  don't  Just  cause  death 
and    suffering    among    Vletnameae    Commu- 
nists?   Do  you  understand  what  It  Is  like  to 
be  living  in  a  vUlage  in  an  "Inaecure  "  area 
and  tohavB  a  plane  unload  lU  bombe  and 
then  strafe  jour  vUlage  without  mercy  be- 
cause someone  fired  at  him  with  a  rifle?    Can 
Tou  even  begin  to  imagine  the  utter  horror 
it  being  in  a  village  where  the  planes  come 
in  droppmg  fragmentation  bombs  to  drive 
people  into  the  open  and  then  following  with 
napalm  and   phoephorus   bombs   to   get   an 
effective  "kill."    My  Ood.  can  you  even  Imag- 
ine what  It  U  like  In  the  vUlages?     Do  you 
know  that  at  least  5  civlllana  are  killed  or 
wounded  for  every  one  combatant  In  Viet- 
nam? 

What  doea  It  matter  that  I  work  from 
dawn  far  Into  the  night  trying  to  Increase 
production  so  that  we  can  distribute  more 
ohlcka  to  the  oountryalde  when  there  la  no 


vav  to  assure  the  farmer  of  adequate  feed 
supply,  and  when  a  simple  quirk  of  war 
could  wipe  him  or  hU  family  off  the  face 
of  the  earth?  ,„  ^_       __ 

Can  you  Imagine  how  my  Vietnamese 
friend  (elt  when  an  American  eoldler  stopped 
me  and  asked.  In  a  loud  voice,  "You  aren't 
s  Oook.  are  you?  Dont  worry,  my  friend: 
we  aren't  killing  perions  over  here,  we  are 
cleaning  up  the  Oooka." 

I!  you  could  hear  me  writing  thU  letter 
rou  would  know  that  theee  words  are  being 
Ihoutri  in  deapernUon  and  anguish.  No.  I 
have  never  seen  the  effect*  of  a  napalm  raid 
close  up.  but  I  am  beginning  to  underswnd 
the  (ear,  as  1  work  more  out  In  the  vlUagea. 
I  sense  the  terror  that  they  (eel  when  a  Bight 
o(  JeU  go  overhead.  1  have  seen  defoliated 
gelds,  and  tfe  people  who  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  defoliation.  Do  you  tmder- 
.umd  that  almoat  90%  of  the  refugeea  In 
Vietnam  are  refugeea  of  tJS.  firepower? 
Hsve  you  ever  been  in  a  refugee  camp? 
sensed  the  hopeleaaneas.  the  fear,  the  deep 
Kirrov  and  yearning  for  the  now  deatroyed 

Many  of  my  friends  have  written  and  asked 
U  they  could  help  me  and  my  work  with  an 
offering  of  money.  I  respond  to  them  and 
to  you.  U  you  have  been  able  to  grasp  even 
a  tiny  fraction  o(  the  anguish  and  despera- 
tion of  thla  letter,  and  I  have  been  able  to 
record  a  fracUon  of  what  I  (eel,  and  I  feel 
only  a  fraction  o(  what  my  people  In  the 
cuntryslde  feel;  then  you  wUl  do  everything 
m  your  power  and  In  tlie  power  that  Ood 
oners  you  to  stop  this  warll!  Picket,  go  to 
tail  protest,  organize  politically,  preach,  pray, 
write  letters,  bring  our  bumbling  giant  of  a 
nation  to  lu  knees.  Do  whatever  Is  neces- 
sary but  please  please,  In  the  name  of  every- 
thing that  Is  sane  and  loving,  please  stop  the 
war! 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  any  number  of 
good  reasons  why  we  should  be  fighting  thla 
war.  but  I  really  cant  find  any  good  enough 
as  I  see  what  this  war  dose  to  our  brethren. 

Please  don't  sleep  well  tonight,  or  any 
night  unUl  somehow  a  way  Is  (ound  to  stop 
destroying  human   beings   in   Vietnam. 

I  send  this  letter  In  love  and  agony. 
Davm  NzaiOTB. 


Tke  Role  of  ladustrr  ia  Water  PoUntioa 
Coatrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 


or  HXXMSKn'& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1967 
Mr.  BLATNTK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la.  In- 
deed, encouraging  to  find  the  Tarioua 
universities  about  our  Nation  cooperat- 
ing In  our  tremeidous  task  of  roUlng 
back  the  Nation's  poUutloo.  Little  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  Uttle  Interest  could 
be  stirred  In  this  vital  subject.  But  to- 
day the  message  has  fully  reached  Mr. 
Average  American  and  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  this  nationwide  problem. 

Recently,  ray  good  friend.  Mr.  M.  A. 
Wright,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
sented a  moet  Interesting  speech  on  the 
role  of  Industry  on  water  pollution  at 
the  Princeton  University  Conference  on 
Water  Pollution,  on  March  Iff.  1967. 

I  commend  this  most  worthwhile  and 
well  researched  speech  to  all: 


Thu  Rolx  or  iKwuBtrnT  m  Wati* 
Poixmow  Control 
(Speech  by  M.  A.  Wright.  prMldeat.  Chiunber 
of  OommerM  of  the  Uulted  St»ta».  pre- 
sented fct  the  Princeton  Unlvermlty  Oonler- 
encc  on  '■  Water  PoUuUon:  IndMtrUl  Prob- 
lems and  Cuirent  Be«earch  Trend*." 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  HJ^ 
U&rcb  la.  1M7) 

At  the  outset  X  would  like  to  ooocunend 
Princeton  University  on  providing  this  open 
forum  for  discuMlng  the  .problem  ol  wmter 
pollution — or.  BJ  we  usually  caU  It,  water 
quality  conservation.  By  bringing  together 
membera  of  government,  industry  and  edu- 
caUon. you  have  the  represenutlon  Deceaaary 
for  an  objective  and  comprehensive  dlacus- 
Blon  of  this  moet  urgent  environmental  prob- 
lem. Through  a  free  and  open  exchange  of 
Ideas  as  called  for  here  today,  we  should  sU 
become  better  Informed  on  the  multlpUclty 
of  causes  of  this  perplexing  problem  and  bet- 
ter advised  as  to  how  It  con  and  should  be 
solved. 

Although  your  program  describee  my  topic 
n»  "The  Role  of  Industry  in  Water  Pollution 
Control."  I  have  expanded  the  aoope  of  my 
commenU  somewhat  beyond  thla  epedflc — 
and  most  important — area.  From  my  own 
undersUndlng  of  water  pollution.  I  find  It 
difficult  to  give  the  problem  proper  treat- 
ment without  considering  the  overall  pic- 
ture— without  considering  the  role  at  all 
members  of  society.  Industry's  role  is  such 
that  while  the  Job  of  abatement  cannot  be 
done  »-lihout  us.  we  cannot  do  the  Job  by 
ourselree.  Thus,  as  I  point  out  the  role  that 
Industry  must  play  In  thla  aU-lmportant 
area.  I  will  also  attempt  to  point  out  how 
this  role  Is  interrelated  with  that  of  other 
sectors  of  our  economy.  A  workable  solution 
to  the  problem  must  include  porticlpatlon  by 
all  members  of  society. 

In  recent  tlmee,  concern  over  the  quality 
of  the  nation's  water  supply  haa  become  in- 
tense. The  jacBB  and  broadcasUng  media 
remind  us  almost  daily  of  the  serlousneea  and 
pervasiveness  of  the  problem.  In  perform- 
ing our  normal  actlvlHee— In  driving  back 
and  forth  to  work.  In  taking  care  of  our 
homes  and  personal  property,  to  vacaHonlng 
on  the  nation's  lakes  and  rivers — we  are 
made  acutely  aware  of  the  nuisance  and 
unslghtUness  of  our  neglected  waterway*. 
I>}Ctors  and  sdentisU  have  added  to  our 
anxiety  by  telling  us  of  the  poaslble  health 
edecta  of  water  contamination.  And  oc- 
casionally we  are  exposed  to  speculations  ci 
how  OUT  water  supply  will  someday  perhaps 
become  Inadequate  sjad  ultimately  destroy 
mi"T  and  his  environment. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  more  alarming— 
and  In  some  cases  almost  unthinkable- 
predictions  are  based  as  much  on  emotion 
and  inadequate  knowledge  as  on  scientific 
fact  and  understanding.  We  are  all  aware 
that  the  fsateet  means  of  arousing  the  pubUo 
is  to  dramatize  the  negative.  But  even  after 
aUowlng  for  this  tendency  toward  exaggera- 
Uon.  it  Is  obvious  that  the  quality  of  the 
nation's  water  reeourcee  remains  a  public 
Issue  ot  the  first  magnitude.  We  have  In 
fact  found  that  the  water  around  our  ma}or 
dtiea  has  all  too  frequently  become  objec- 
tionable—and on  occasions,  hazardous.  The 
problem  thus  deserves  our  closest  attention 
so  that  effective  and  elEUrlent  solutions  can 
be  devtf  oped. 

In  the  moet  literal  sense,  our  pollutton 
problem  is  as  old  as  civUlzAtion.  The  cave- 
man dumped  his  wastes  and  trash  Into  near- 
by streams  or  lakes— with  litUe  regard  as  to 
how  they  might  affect  the  water's  quality. 
And.  as  man  began  to  oongregaU  in  vlUagee 
and  towns — and  eventually  cltlee — the 
reeults  of  theee  practices  became  more  evi- 
dent Prom  Biblical  tlmee  to  contemporary 
America,  the  history  of  man  Is  replete  with 
mention  of  bad  drinking  water  and  of  un- 


treated and  openly  discarded  sewage.  Psr- 
bape  the  most  notable  example  of  early  pol- 
lution was  the  typhoid  and  cholera  epidemics 
which  caused  death  to  large  numbers  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  The  prin- 
cipal— and  probably  the  only — cause  of  theee 
waves  of  death  and  human  suffrage  was 
open  pits  of  refuse  and  contaznlnated  water. 
The  Industrial  revolution,  however,  sig- 
nificantly Increased  man's  ability  to  con- 
taminate his  environment.  Although  the 
factory  system  offered  untold  improvement 
In  his  economic  welfare,  It  also  quickened 
the  dcterforaUon  of  his  vital  resources.  In- 
dustrialization promised  to  break  the  chain 
of  poverty  and  starvation  that  had  plagued 
mankind  for  centuries;  but  man's  economic 
enhancement  was  paid  for  with  a  lowering 
In  the  quality  of  his  water  resources.  It  haa 
become  apparent  that  man's  economic  libera- 
tion— and  then  his  economic  abundance — 
could  Jeopardise  his  moet  necessary  and 
prized  resource — an  abundant  and  healthy 
supply  of  water. 

The  polluting  potential  of  Industrlailzatlon 
was  further  compounded  by  the  tendency 
for  factories  to  cluster.  As  an  Increaalngly 
larger  number  of  plants  concentrated  in 
email  ares* — and  usually  on  the  banks  <^ 
navigable  waterways^thelr  abUl^  to  con- 
taminate the  nearby  rivers  increased  greatly. 
As  these  planu  consumed  larger  volume* 
of  water  and  discharged  their  wastes  into 
nearby  streams,  the  quality  of  the  immediate 
water  supply  was  certainly  reduced.  But  of 
greater  importance,  as  Industry's  pollution 
capabUltles  escalated,  nature'*  traditional 
compensating  process  was  In  some  casee  over- 
whelmed. Thus,  industry  not  only  con- 
taminated this  valuable  reeouree.  but  often 
prevented  other  than  man-made  methods  of 
restoring  natural  purity. 

But  the  trend  toward  industrlallaatlon  was 
only  one  source  of  polluUon.  A*  factories 
concentrated  In  small  areas,  the  workers  for 
theee  plants  and  related  buslneBses  also  be- 
came concentrated.  Where  there  was  once 
only  a  imaU  town  or  vUlage,  there  was  now 
a  city.  And  with  each  Increaae  In  urbanisa- 
tion, the  nation's  poUutioD  problem  t>ecamc 
greater  and  more  widespread. 

In  many  cases,  the  cltlee  became  even  more 
acocxnpllshed  poUuters  than  Indtistry.  Al- 
though the  city  officials  viewed  the  water- 
way* as  cheap  and  efficient  pipelines  for 
carrying  sway  sewage  and  refuse,  they  over- 
looked the  potential  effect  of  this  practice 
on  tile  nation's  water  supply.  Tvw  offiotals 
were  either  cognizant  or  concerned  that  such 
practices  could  seriously  Impair  the  quality 
0*  one  of  our  moet  Tsluable  resourcee.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  the  epidemics  of  Eu- 
rope that  the  public — and  In  turn  govem- 
m«nt  authorities — ^became  alert  to  the  po- 
tential haearda  of  water  pollution. 

The  third  significant  source  of  our  water 
problem  is  the  agrlcultxiral  sector.  Although 
the  formers'  irrigation  and  drainage  prac- 
ticee  have  caused  difflculUes  for  many  year*, 
the  more  recent  and  rapidly  increasing  use 
of  pestlcldee  by  this  segment  of  the  economy 
has  moved  In  higher  on  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors. The  full  effect  of  the«!  pesticides  la  not 
known,  but  it  Is  becoming  evident  that  their 
excesatve  use  could  aerlously  Impede  nature's 
own  methods  of  stream  purification. 

But  an  even  more  inclusive  cauae  at  water 
pollution  Is  the  growing  concentration  of 
the  nauon's  poptiUtlon.  In  l&OO  the  approx- 
imate 3  mUllon  square  miles  of  the  United 
SUtee  accommodated  the  dally  activtuee  of 
lem  than  80  million  people.  Today,  that 
same  area— and  the  same  supply  of  water- 
must  accommodate  the  activities  of  nearly 
aOOmUllon  people. 

Moreover,  at  the  turn  of  the  century  our 
nation  was  predominantly  rural;  today  it  U 
primartly  urban.  In  IWO.  lea*  than  one 
ovnon  in  three  lived  In  a  major  metropolitan 
are*.    Today  two-thirds  ot  our  popuiaUon 
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"?;f  fSt  J^ueno-  o.  urb«U«Uon  and 

u  oOTton.  UMt  OUT  pouutlng  cpwltr  hM 
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Uou«  to  grow  lU.  e.ca  y.«r'.  «^'"« 
A.  >  by-product  o«  our  ttorow-EWM  m^mj^ 

411  bUllon  c»M.  2«  bUllon  )»r.  and  botu... 
es  bUllon  m«»l  and  pUuitlc  c»p.  and  cro^ 
plu.  mor.  tuan  half  a  bUllon  doUar.  worth 
,a  mlK:«Uan»iu  paciagUig  i?*"^*^'-  ^,,^ 
Anotb»T  wtlmat.  by  the  VS.  PubUc  HefJlh 
s«-.lce  ahowa  ttiat  we  Americana,  In  p«r- 
?SmS,  our  normal  acOviae.  produce 
JSooS  l^n.  ot  waat.  tmch  day.  K'?^''^ 
Ihli  nt<^  find.  It.  way  Into  our  la»«  ^ 
T».n  to  leopardlM  UMlr  uaefulnee.  I«  r«- 
reatlon  and  conwunptlon  purpoec.  »f^- 
S«  to  New  Tork  .  Oovemor  Bocket.Uer,  to 
^mple  e«:Uoo«  of  the  HudKin  IU»er  are 
2^tLnlS»d  that  flat  are  unable  to  Uve 

""we  an  »U  awmra  tbat  aa  the  nation  baa  be- 
en^ ^[l^  highly  0""°P*L,''"'„»^""L" 
^M  ha.  iteadUy  Increaaed.  With  each 
S.  to  the  curve.  o«  Indurtrlal  activity  «o- 
Somlc  affluenc.  and  urban  ^o-"""""?- 
our  cap«lt,  for  damaging  our  •h''"'""'^' 
ha.  grown  to  ever  more  serlou.  1«»«^  »"' 
U  wSer  poUuaon  la  a  problem  ol  proapCTlty 
iJ^oSe-,  we  muat  now  oon.ld«  bow 
Sie^m.   lorc-i   can  b.  u«l  with  «Mi 

•^Srd"nIt:^.S'?r.t"canno^  denied 
tbat  induatry  U  a  .Ignlflcant  contributor  to 
S.  pouuuon  problem.  It  1.  -timated  that 
tn  anaverage  year  mduatrri  water  Intake  1. 
about  30  per  cent  of  all  the  water  uaed  by  »- 
Srtj  Anir  thl.  watar  la  uaed  for  induatnal 
ournoee..  "ome  of  It  la  returned  to  the  na- 
S^TrtreMns  and  rtver.  without  being 
tnatad  adequately.  FMrther,  water  contam- 
ination reault.  from  mduatry'a  dlacharge  of 
evtaln  damaging  chemical*.  The  approil- 
mata  magnitude  of  Induatry  i  contribution 
to  w»t«  pollution  la  auggeeted  by  one  e»tl- 
maM  which  ahow.  that  the  natloD'a  bual- 
TTmt-  have  to  .pend  •sa  billion  by  the  year 
3000  to  adequately  Improve  Ita  water  oonaer- 
vaUoo  effort.  ^^ 

But  tbough  Induatry  U  a  lignlflcant  con- 
ttlbutor  to  the  problem.  It  U  cirtalnly  not 
the  only  culprit.  UurUclpallUea.  Jot  ex- 
ample are  alao  lerloua  offenders.  In  Jar  too 
^iiy  caae.  the  naUons  Increartng  uae  of 
water  ha.  completely  outatrlpped  the  capac- 
ity of  city  treatment  lacUltlea.  Thla  altua- 
tloE  prompted  Murray  Stein.  Federal  Com- 
mlMtoner  for  Water  PoUutlon  Control,  to 
■ay  that  the  underlying  cauae  ot  water  pol- 
lution la  the  large  number  of  munlclpaUtle. 
that  preaenUy  have  Inadequate  aewage  treat- 
ment ayatema.  _  ^  w.  .  loaa 
Thla  conclUBloo  ta  aupportMl  by  a  iwo 
nirvey  of  the  Conference  ot  State  SanlUUTT 
Bnglneera.  This  report  abowed  that  3700 
iSilclpalltlea  In  the  United  Sta<«  have 
wwer  ayatema  with  either  Inadequate  or 
noneilat<nt  treatment  facUtlea.  The  aur- 
vey  alao  atated  that  3600  additional  commu- 
Dltlaa  needed  both  Mwera  and  treatment  ta- 
cUltlea. 

It  U  evident  that  water  polluUoo  la  cauacd 
by  all  eegment.  oj  mo<lem  loclely— al>d  Ita 
abatement  muat  Ukewlae  Involve  aU  aeg- 
menu  For  thla  reaKjn,  the  only  eqiUUble 
and  effective  eoluUon  to  thli  problem  U  a 
well-coordinated.  Community-wide  effort. 
The  problem  la  far  too  complel  In  nature 
and  too  broad  In  Kope  to  permit  one  group 
in  eoclety  to  accompUah  thla  Job.  At  the 
tame  time,  however,  becauae  ol  our  adenUflc 
knowledge  and  underatandlng  ot  what  can 
be  done,  bualnta.  and  Induatry  ahould  take 
the  Initiative  Ui  getting  local  programa  un- 
derway The  bualuea.  community  la  In  a 
unique  poutlon  to  make  thu  moat  algnlBcant 
contribution  to  the  taak  at  hand. 
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Our  nnt  itep  in  taking  nich  Initiative  la 
the  mn.t  obvlooa  one.  BualneM  leaderahlp 
in  reatoruig  the  quality  of  the  °»"™^'~: 
ter  re»5Uroe»  can  be  effective  only  after  we 
put  our  own  houae  Ui  order.  We  cannot  In 
good  faith  lead  othera  Ui  thu  campaign  mUl 
we  have  flrst  aolved  our  own  problem.  Thai* 
buameoei  that  M«m  convinced  that  the 
problem  la  not  .erloua  or  wlU  perhapa  aolve 
ItaeU  muat  be  made  aware  of  the  ulUmale 
coat  of  their  attltudea  Induatrlal  Ann.  that 
refuae  to  take  appropriate  anUpoUutlon 
mwunire.  muat  be  prompted  to  action.  Such 
a  DCtxtram,  however,  ahould  not  penallM  thoM 
flSi/ that   have   ali«ady    taken   approprlaU 

"iMt  December  In  Houaton  1  polnled  out 
that  bualnea.  reaUy  ha.  only  two  altemaUvea. 
Ilther  we  can  voluntarUy  Implement  effec- 
uve  poUuUon  abatement  program— at  all 
levela  «  bualneM  and  Induatry— or  elae  our 
freedom  of  action  wlU  become  even  more 
Umlted  by  federal  reguUUona.  In  eaaence, 
my  an.wer— then  and  now— to  thoee  who 
■ay  they  caimot  affOTd  to  Uke  effective  anU- 
p<ilutlon  meaaurea  I.  that  they  cant  afford 

°  The  federal  government,  aa  Becretary  Ddall 
would  agree,  aharea  with  Induatry  a  vital  In- 
tereat  In  developUig  a  workable  eolutlon  to 
thla  problem.  The  AdmltUatratlon  U  firmly 
dedicated  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  reaaonably 
pure  water  at  the  low«.t  poealble  cot  to 
Kctety.  But  Judging  by  the  provUlon.  of 
the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1B«,  the  govern- 
ment prefer,  that  thla  problem  be  .olved 
below  the  federal  level. 

BecenUy.  Frank  O.  Dl  Luilo,  aaalalant  mc- 
retary  ot  Interior  for  water  pollution  control, 
connrmed  thli  view  by  uiylng  that  the  fed- 
eral authorltle.  did  not  want  to  pre-empt 
the  prerogative,  ot  atate  or  local  agenole.. 
State  and  local  authorltle..  aa  weU  a.  Indua- 
try have  the  opportunity  to  reiolve  thla 
important  lasue — and  In  the  moat  efficient 
and  equitable  manner  feaalble.  But  ap- 
parently thla  wUl  be  acoompllahed  only  U 
Induatry  offera  the  enlightened  and  aggre.- 

■Ive  leadership  required.  

In  addiuon  to  offering  leadership,  Induatry 
muat  alao  do  Ita  part  to  Inform  the  public 
not  only  of  the  aerlouaneM  of  the  problem 
but  equally  Important,  of  the  coat  of  ellrrU- 
nating  It    The  pubUc  need,  to  be  made  aware 
that  although  the  proapect  ot  perfecUy  pure 
water  In  aU  our  stream,  and  rlvera  le  pleaa- 
ant    the  oort  may  be  prohibitive.     And  K>- 
clety  ahould  recognise  that  to  achieve  Kich 
perfection,   more   muat   be   done   than   Juat 
having  induatry  ipend  large  sum.  of  money. 
The  public  muat  be  Informed  that  it  can 
have  almoat  any  quality  of  water  for  which 
It  la  wUUng  to  pay.     But  the  cct  could  be 
high     Senator  Uuakle  of  Maine,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  PoUu- 
tlon   believe,  that  »100  blUlon  srtU  be   re- 
quired by  the  year  3000  to  clean  up  our  water- 
ways     A  recent  article  In  Horrord  Buj1b«j 
Bevlrw  further  eeOmatea  that  over  the  aame 
period  of  time  the  nation  will  need  to  si>end 
alio   blUlon    to    control    and    correct   water 
pouuuon,  and  an  additional  MO  bUllon  for 
dlapoalng   of  aoUd  waates. 

The  pubUc  need,  to  understand  that  moat 
of  thla  sum  will  come  from  lu  own  pockets 
U  thla  la  fuUy  understood,  society  can  make 
the  necessary  Judgment  on  how  clean  it 
wanta  air  and  watar  to  be.  We  can  achieve 
aUooat  any  dealred  level  of  purity,  U  we  are 
wlUlng  to  pay  the  price.  But  11  we  are  not 
to  mlalead  the  public  we  must  eatabllah  rea- 
sonable and  realistic  goals— and  associate 
with  e«h  lu  approprUte  oo«. 

The  third  role  of  Industry  In  water  poUu- 
tlon  abatement  Is  that  of  conducting  and 
promoting  reMarch.  Technology  for  making 
a  lubaUnUal  Improvement  In  our  water  qual- 
ity la  already  avalUble.  But  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  degree  of  purity  many  people 
seem  to  be  demanding,  and  U  we  are  to  do 
this  at  a  reasonable  coat,  more  efficient  tech- 
niques must  be  developed.    A  recent  survey 


by  the  National  Induatrlal  OonJerence  Board, 
for  eiample.  revealed  that  the  cost  of  anti- 
pollution control  equipment— for  both  air 
and  water  oonaervatlon— already  averages  t 
per  cent  or  more  of  a  companya  overall  capl- 
tal  expendlturea. 

The  opportunlUea  for  Induatry  rewarch 
and  technological  development  In  thU  area 
are  unlimited.  Some  buslneeaes  have  al- 
ready recognised  some  of  theae  potentials 
and  according  to  an  arUcle  In  the  WsU 
Slrect  JourTuil,  have  already  turned  pollution 
control  uilo  a  profitable  opportunity  For 
example,  aome  firma  are  extracting  tuitar  or 
■uUur  compound.  In  markeUble  quanlluea 
from  their  operatlona.  Thla  practice  U  widely 
toUowed  in  the  petroleum  Induatry.  Other 
such  opportunities  can  be  cited,  and  «UU 
others  wUl  be  found.  According  to  one 
source,  expenditure,  m  the  field  of  air  and 
water  pollution  should  total  about  gSTS  bil- 
lion during  the  rest  of  the  century,  Thli 
should  provide  considerable  stimulus  tor 
new  research  and  new  technology, 

FlnaUy,  Induatry  haa  the  reaponalbUlty  to 
aaslst  coirmiunlty  and  regional  officials  In 
creating  and  In  developing  .local  plans. 
Through  such  SMlstance.  local  authontlos 
wlU  be  able  to  Implement  effective  and  effld- 
ent  programs.  The  problem  of  poUutlon.  of 
couiee.  Is  not  the  same  Ui  aU  areas;  thus, 
local  supervlaltm  and  local  flexibility  are  es- 
sential. This  .pproach  wUl  no*  only  help 
us  achieve  our  national  goal,  but  wUl  also 
insure  the  pubUc  that  theiproblem  will  be 
solved  at  a  minimum  oost. 

With  cooperation  from  Induatry.  with  un- 
deratandlng  on  U»e  part  of  the  pubUc.  atate 
and  local  governments  can  carry  out  their 
reeponslbUlUes  for  aetung  standards  and  tor 
enforcing  proper  oontrola.  Air  and  water 
regulation  diould  be  admlnlaUred  at  the 
lowest  level  of  gevernment  capable  of  doing 
the  Job. 

We  are,  a.  a  nation.  In  a  period  of  Iranai- 
tlon  In  our  watar  quality  control  effort..  We 
have  now  become  firmly  committed  to  the 
task  of  restoring  and  maintaining  the  qual- 
ity of  our  water  reeource.  But  there  Is  no 
one  all-lndualve  method  for  dealing  with 
water  poUuUon.  There  are  no  cure-all.,  no 
easy  answer.,  no  grand  deelgn..  There  U  only 
a  lengthy  MTle.  of  complex  Ujdivldual  prob- 
lem, which  murt  be  re«>lved  by  people  work- 
ing in  an  atmoaphere  of  mutual  reepect  and 
understanding. 

In  summary,  then.  Industry  can  make  a 
■ubstanUal  contrlbuUon  to  efficient  and  laet- 
mg  soluUon.  to  the  problem,  of  water  quality 
conaervatlon.  W.  can  undertake  abatement 
roeaaure.  to  correct  our  own  contribution  to 
water  poUuUon.  We  can  Join  with  govern- 
ment and  education  to  make  known  to  the 
American  public  the  cauMS  of  poUuUon  and 
the  costs  of  correction.  We  can  point  out 
area,  for  needed  reeearch.  We  can  actively 
aaslst  in  guiding  government  at  all  levels 
toward  effecuve  and  equlttble  abatement 
programs.     ThU  Is  Industry's  role 
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Fedcrtl  UW  Buk  Srittai 
SPEECH 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHXO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BIPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3,  1967 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
In  recognlzlnB:  the  signal  accomplUh- 
menta  of  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
during  the  past  half-century,  and  in  wel- 
coming the  disUng»lshed  gentlemen  who 


e&ble  to  tbe  cocvuloloos  we  an  wltne—lng 
today  In  mainland  China.  One  caja  only 
hop*  th»i  out  oJ  thla  &gonj  or  m  pvople.  wltti 
whom  our  own  nation  baa  hfatorlo  bond*  of 
fiiendahlp  and  mutu&l  respect,  may  eooa 
come  a  regime  which  will  permit  the  png- 
matlc  &nd  creative  genlue  of  the  Ohlneaa 
people  and  the  vaat  richness  of  the  Chlneee 
culture.!  heritage   to  again   become  engaged 


b.».  come  to  Washington  Irom  aU  over       .«  ~  •  --  ^'  «^-  ^X"  ^ 
Uie  country  to  obaerve  this  anniversary.     ^,^„j^^     .    srrecker.    poUce,     flaahing 

This  Is  a  unique  farm  cretUt  systejn.  ujn^  gawking  people  and  twe  cars  k  flat- 
It  has  become  a  mainstay  oJ  American  tened  in  trout  .  .  .  that  you  wonder  if  any- 
aniculture.    It  Is   a   demonstration  of     one  got  out  auve. 

■ucceasful  cooperaUon  among  American        one  did.    A  father  who  required  ext«iaive 

Srmeis;  the  Idnd  ol  cooperation  that     ^P'-^i^"-' '^'[JJi^",™ '^-.^I     cultural  nentage  to  agam  o«»me  engage, 
has  made  the  American  farmer,  despite    ^f1"^^^  Si  t?^  atL"  thTf^S^     m  the  cooperauve  progress  of  the  re«  ot 

aU  of  his  problems,  the  best  ana  most  - .    .    - -  .^. 

efficient  producer  and  marketer  In  the 
world. 

The  success  of  the  farm  credit  system 
In  the  United  SUtes  should  serve  as  an 
incentive  and  a  guide  to  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  develop  sound  agricul- 
tural economies  In  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world.  I  trust  that  they, 
too  are  taking  note  of  this  anniversary. 


Tke  Accenplicc 


alve  to  permit  him  to 

ol  hU  namesake.    The  driver  at  fault  also 

paid  the  hlgheat  price  and  left  his  own  sad 

atory. 

This  accident  didn't  happen  In  Westport. 
It  hsppenod  everywhere.  Tou  oould  write 
a  thousand  different  versions  ol  It  .  .  .  each 
with  the  same  villain:  alcohol.  Other  things 
cause  socldenta,  It  Is  true,  but  some  ot  them 
.rent  so  eaay  to  eUmlnate  arbltrarUy. 

Every  year  safety  eiperU  seek  new  ways  to 
warn  drivers  that  death  ndes  the  highway 
and  that  drink  Is  hi.  accomplice.  Dncork 
air  the  cheer  you  want,  but  afterwards  don't 
try  to  navlgau  vrtth  a  two  ton  metal  weapon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  cotnncncuT 
m  TH»  BOU8B  or  BKPRESINTAiivbS 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1967 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations  Is  greatly  In- 
terfsted  In  highway  safety,  and  In  Its 
efforts  to  promote  safe  driving  It  con- 
ducts an  annual  newspaper  safety  writ- 
ing com]?etltlon. 

In  this  year's  competition,  an  editorial 
writer  for  a  newspaper  In  my  district,  the 
Westport  News,  won  second  place  In  the 
editorial  category. 

And  becauae  the  winning  editorial, 
written  by  Editor  Jo  L.  Broslous.  of  the 
Westport  News  staff,  tells  such  a  polgn 


AiMrest  by  VS.  A«b»ssaJor  Grahan 
Marin,  at  Aaericaa  Ckamber  of  Cob- 
neree  Luckcoo,  Banikok,  Thailaad, 
Janarr  18,  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    nCDIAHA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKKTATIVES 

Monday.  April  3,  t967 

Mr.  BRAY.   Mr.  Speaker,  there  should 

be  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  the 

United  States  is  Irrevocably  committed 

the  preservation  of  freedom  and  na- 


manklnfl  It  U  certain  ih&t  this  will  happen 
eventually.  It  may  happen  sooner  than  we 
now  dare  to  anticipate. 

One  can  speak  with  much  more  certainty 
about  the  underlying  deep  convictions  of 
one's  own  country  and  the  coiirves  of  action 
which  will  certainly  flow  from  thoee  convic- 
tions. And  thlA  la  poaeible  despite  the 
stridency  of  the  debate  within  our  open 
society  which  may  momentarily  obscure  the 
inevitability  of  our  actions.  LasI  year  I  said 
we  oould  a<%ept  certain  basic  reeiltlee  as  con- 
stant. And  as  we  look  back,  we  find  thla  to 
have  been  true. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  stridency  of  a 
highly  vocal  minority  within  our  own  coun* 
try  then  bad.  In  the  minds  oT  some  of  you, 
brought  Into  question  the  validity  of  the 
American  commitment  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  said  last  January  that  the  American  com- 
mitment to  assist  the  peoples  of  Southeast 
Aala  was  a  determined  commitment — a 
solidly  dependable  commitment — a  commit- 
ment  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  our 
people — a  commitment  supported  now  even 
by  these  who  may  have  doubted,  a  decade 
ago.  the  wtfidom  of  our  making  It.  Por  deeply 
Ingrained  In  our  American  heritage,  as  a  part 
of  the  flbo-  of  our  very  being  le  the  memory 
of  tbat  eanall  and  gallant  band  who.  In  de- 
claring their  Independence  from  an  oppres- 
sive Colonial  rule,  pledged  not  only  thetr  lives 
and  their  fortunea.  but  threw  into  the  scale* 
another  perhaps  even  mora  precious  po^es- 
slon — "their   sacred    honor." 

For  no  more  today,  than  It  was  in  1776, 
is  It  conceivable  that  our  country  would 
dishonor  such  a  comml  tmen  t .  We  will 
grucoble  about  It.  We  will  complain  that 
we  would  much  rather  be  doing  more  con- 


tlonal  security  In  southeast  Asia.     Th^^     ^^  ^„^^„  ^^^  ..^„  „  ^. ^  .^ ^  ^ — 

-  .  are  many  who  counsel  what  they  call     ,tn,cyve  things — but,   as  we   have  always 

ant  story,  I  would  Uke  at  this  time  to  disengagement,  which  la  really  aynony-     <jone.  in  the  end  we  wiu  do  what  is  neces- 

enter  it  In  the  Record  so  that  my  col-  mous  with  retreat.    This  minority  would     Mry  to  be  done.    We  wiu  keep  our  word, 

leagues  can  read  It:  j^^ve  us  desert  our  allies  and  turn  our 

TbxAocokpucb  backs  on  those  who  look  to  us  as  their 

When  Stanley  Ulller  left  his  house  he  was  ^oJe  remaining  source  of  help  in  holding 

mlfled  with  hU  wife.    It  was  darned  incon-  \if^^  the  forces  of  aggression. 


stderate,  be  thought,  to  send  him  out  for  a 
loaf  of  French  bread  to  go  with  the  spa- 
ghetu  Just  the  minute  be  got  home  from 
the  oOoe. 

"Tou'd  better  hurry."  she  fretted,  "at  the 
stores  WlU  cloae  ...  so  don't  take  off  your 
ooat." 

He  didn't  .  .  ■  and  he  dldnt  say  goodbye, 
but  be  did  close  the  door  with  such  deter- 
mined emt^iaals  that  It  almoat  got  the  dog  in 
the  noee. 

The  engine  turned  over  with  a  growl  that 
exactly  echoed  Stan's  sentiments.  .  .  .  "She 
could  have  called  me  at  the  oflUw,"  he 
mused.  .  .  . 

■*Hey.    Dad.    wait.  ...  I    wanna    go 


•lammed  down  his  bike  as  he  arrived  back 
from  bis  friend's  house  where  the  gang  was 
trying  out  slot  cars  on  a  brand  new  minia- 
ture race  track. 
Senior   Btan   didn't   feel    miffed   anymore. 


We  will  honor  the  commitment. 

I  alao  said  last  year,  aggreeslon  would  not 
be  tolerated  or  accommodated  in  the  In- 
terests of  convenienoe  and  expediency.    We 

.^_   —^ -       —  .      w»       A  have  made  no  such  accommodation.     I  also 

A  recent  address  by  U.S.  Ambassaoor  ^^^  ^^^^^  Maoe  theory  that  "the  People's 
to  Thailand,  Graham  Martin,  delivered  war."  or  as  formulated  elsewhere,  "Wars  of 
before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com-  -  " 

merce  in  Bangkok,  Is  one  of  the  bea* 
statanente  I  have  ever  read  on  our  Asian 
role.  I  am  proud  to  commend  his  re- 
maxics  to  my  colleagues : 
Annans  bt  VS.  AMBAaaAiwa  GaAHaM  M*aTm. 
AmaiCAiff     CHAvan     or     OoniMaci 


Just  liberation."  could  not  prevail  against 
our  country  and  Its  allies.  It  has  not,  and 
It  will  not.  And  I  ventured  to  forecast  that 
as  these  realltlee  of  the  constancy  of  the 
American  commitment  and  of  the  American 
performance  became  evident,  we  could  an- 
ticipate that  the  engagement  of  Asian  ener- 
^ee    in    Increasingly    effective    patterns    of 


LOMCBSON    Banokok.  THAILAND,  Jakoabt      regional  cooperation  would  startle  all  of  us 

by  their  rapidly  accelerating  momentum. 
And  thla  we  have  certainly  seen  tn  full 
measure. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  we  have  seen 


IB,  1907 

It  Is  very  pleasant  to  be  Invited  to  talk  wlti 
you  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Tear. 
It  Is  also  appropriate  to  respond  lo  the  re- 


in Vietnam  a  maximum  effort  oy  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  inflict  a  EHen  Blen  Phu  type 
of  victory  on  the  forces  of  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  and  its  allies.  The  forces 
of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  bad  deluded 
themselves  Into  thinking  that  the  time  bad 
come   to   move   to  the  classic   third   phase. 


hailed   young  Stan,  age   10,   who   hurriedly     quest  of  thU  peculiarly  representative  instl 
...      -       tutton  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

to  again  renew  with  you  the  year  that  has 

cloeed.     Alao.  at  the  request  of  some  of  you, 

I   will   again   venture  a  tentative   appraisal 

of   what   la  ahead  of   us   In  the   year   now 

In  fact,  an  aura  of  well  being  came  over  him.      beginning.  „«o««itv  as     w^rtna' attemotad  to  destroy  the  very  fabric 

He  liked  being  with  the  boy  who  Ulked  of         I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  neceeelty  aa     **»"^  "!*™P"]^„^  "^  .^„J  bv  an 

gea^  rSd^Wm  and  smellid  Uke  the  out-      the  senior   American   in  TJ*;'""!- .«^^K     ScSl^Slo^  and  ^S  <SS^^  M 

Lr,  and  was  panting  Uke  a  puppy  from  the      J^J  -^^^-^iJ.^^^",  ^  U^S^S^Us^d^      ^fi^^il^.^.l'S  t^^rT^could^o^e  t. 

here  in  tte  dvlUau  and  mlUtary  programs, 

to  give  as  complete  a  report  and  aa  honeat 

an  appraisal  u  I  possibly  can. 

It  la  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  it  la  often 

an   occupationauy   dangerous   thing,    to   at- 
tempt too  much  precision  In  one's  estimates 

of  future  events.     Poc  example,  the  phrase 

of  Winston  ChurchlU.  "A  riddle  wrapped  in  a 

myvtery  Inside  an  enigma"  U  certainly  appU- 


doon  and  was  panting  Uke  a  puppy 
fast  bike  ride.     Be  even  aoUoed,  as  he  turned 
out   of   the   driveway,   how  nice   the   bouse 
looked  with  the  eaves  outUned  in  red  and 
green  Ughts. 

Two  blocks  away,  the  light  turned  from  red 
bo  green  and  Stanley  MlUer  started  across  the 
interaecUon,  Another  driver,  not  drunk,  but 
with  one  more  tinder  his  belt  than  he  waa 
accustomed  to.  didn't  notice  Uie  Ugbt 
change. 


ilnatlon  and  terror,  one  could  move  to 
defeat  the  main  forces  of  one's  enemy.  But 
it  J\i«t  didn't  work  out  that  way.  Instead. 
South  Vietnamese  and  American  forces 
crushed  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  forces 
and  the  Viet  Cong  wherever  they  would  stand 
and  do  battle.  More  than  that,  the  »o- 
caUed  redoubt  areas,  which  had  heretofore 
l>een  their  safehavens  and  their  storabotiaee 
of   vast  quantities   of   munitions  and   nee. 
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vera  pn>jiMil»elT  denlwl  to  them.  TlMlr 
rtM  rmuon  gtowa  •miller  anH  UmU  munl- 
tloiia  more  icaic*.  IiiBt«Kl  oj  being  wel- 
comta  Uiej  »re  »lgOTO"»lT  rerteted  by  th« 
south  VittMMmfe.  Tli*  remilt  U  »n  lne«»»- 
ing  aiiinb«r  Q<  def«loi».  e«ca  tailing  bta 
Ule  of  the  malnutrition.  tSe  b»rd«hll»  ind 
ihe  m»IUu»lonment  Ui»t  U  MtUng  In. 
Wbetliiir  under  »uen  clrcum«t«nce«  It  U 
poulbl*  to  ge«r  b»ct  down  to  a  lowir  pbSM 
ot  Iniurpsncir  U  doubtful  Indeed.  It  U  In- 
cnMlngiy  evident  tli»t  more  and  more  of 
the  Nonb  VletnamMe  •oldleia  in  tb«  Boiitb 
are  reaUiUic  tbe  Impoaabllltj  oJ  attaining 
tbe    goal    oJ    ibelr   doctrinaire    in««tet»   In 

When  tbelr  martera  in  Hanoi  wUl  reacB 
tbe  Mjne  condualon  la  not  yet  clear.  It 
aeemi  tbey  are  atlU  counUng  on  the  eOcacT 
o<  tbeir  prUnary  weapon— a  propaganda 
campaign  to  cleverly  orcheatrited  on  a 
worldwide  baala  that  aome  alncere  and  weU- 
meanlng  people  have  unwltUngly  become 
involved  in  spreading  an  absurd  collection  of 
dlstortlona.  Here  again  one  can  venture 
a  condualon  wltb  confidence.  It  la  tbat 
uaa  mmpalgn  cannot  lueceed.  Our  people 
llAve  an  InatlncUve  abUttj  to  cut  tbrougb 
aacb  tacbnuiuea  and  to  reject  the  pbony. 
It  t>kea  a  HtUe  time  but  U>  tbe  end  tbe 
rMctlon  u  to  cut  tbrcnigb  to  tbe  uuth. 

I  do  not,  therefore.  >ee  In  the  propa- 
ganda campaign  a  aertoua  danger  to  tbe 
vaUdlt;  of  our  commitment  to  Southeaal 
A^A.  I  do.  however,  «ae  In  it  a  aource  of 
enoouragement  to  Hanoi  to  bang  on  to 
what  U  dearly  a  loalng  cauie  In  tbe  hope 
that  prapagmnda  will  persuade  ua  to  graap 
dtfeat  out  of  tbe  mouth  of  victory.  It  U  a 
foriora  hope. 

I  have  c<t«n  thought  that  a  curloua  aide 
effect  of  tlieae  dletortlona  la  that  they  aorae- 
Ums  ob«:ure  the  validity  of  much  almpler 
goals  ot  American  policy  than  thoee  of 
utter  perfection  that  are  •omeUmea  aet  tor 
ua  toy  oommeotatora  who  do  not  have  the 
iwaponaibUlty  lor  achieving  tbem.  Thla  la 
beat  lUuatxated  by  a  long  converaatlon  1 
bAd  recently  wltb  an  eminent  European 
louniaJlat  I  bad  cocie  to  know  well  in  my 
tan  yeara  In  Eiirope.  He  had  Juat  returned 
tram  a  )oumey  through  Aala  Including  a 
atay  in  Saigon.  He  said  he  never  ceaaed 
to  be  raiclnated  wltb  tbe  peculiar  maao- 
clilatlc  attitude  Americana  adopted  about 
their  engagement  abroad.  I  atarted  to 
bHatle.  He  lald  "Doo't  argue  yet— )uat 
Uaten."  He  went  oo  to  aay  that  llatenlng 
frocna  lurope  to  the  pubUc  dialogue  in  tbe 
United  Statea  one  could  only  conclude  that 
Americana  were  on  the  verge  of  diaaater 
In  South  Vietnam,  that  Americana  were  vaat- 
ly  tinpopular  In  Aala.  that  there  waa  no 
clear  aim  to  American  policy,  that  we  were 
determined  on  an  eacalatlon  that  would 
be  uBOOOtrollable.  He  aald  that  be  could 
go  OB  wltb  Bticb  a  llat  but  I  probably  knew 
mora  Iteoia  to  include  than  did  be.  I  lald 
I  bad  beard  a  few  more  itema. 

Be  Mid  moat  of  the  reat  of  the  world 
looked  at  it  quite  differently.  He  aald  tbe 
reat  of  tba  world  aasumed  our  primary  ob- 
jective to  be  tbe  denial  of  Southeast  Asia 
to  ootnmunlat  Chlneae  he^mony.  He  said 
It  waa  quite  clear  to  everyone  eacept  our- 
aelvaa.  and  poaslbly  Hanoi  and  Pelplng.  that 
w«  bad  already  achieved  thla  objective.  He 
aald  he  thought  historians  would  quite 
likely  regard  what  we  had  done  In  Vietnam 
aa  the  crucial  turning  point  In  the  life  of 
tbe  developing  3/3's  of  tbe  world.  He  said 
ttiat  If  ooenmunlst  China  had  succeeded 
IB  thla  attempt  It  would  have  led  to  such 
■»  complete  validation  of  "the  thought  of 
Mao  Tae-tung"  that  a  nuclear  confronu- 
tlon  might  have  become  Inevitable.  He  said 
that  our  firm  stand  in  South  Vietnam  haa 
led  directly  to  the  almost  complete  ellmlnl- 
nation  of  communist  China  influence  from 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  He  said  that 
Uao  believed  that  the  technlquea  M  tbe 
"ItBi  oS  JvMl  ubeiatioB"  could  not  toe  oob- 


talned  by  tbe  moat  powerftll  natloB  «ke 
world  had  ever  known.  Had  Mao  been 
proved  correct,  ttien  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica aa  well  aa  Asia  would  have  tertainlj  been 
engulfed  by  thla  technique. 

Anyway,  he  said,  whether  you  Ameneana 
realise  you  have  already  acbleved  thla  goal 
or  not.  It  U  quite  evident  that  all  Aala 
reallaea  It  and  to  already  acting  on  thla 
oonvlcUon  In  the  creation  of  a  new  Asia — 
a  free  Asia  wltb  Increasingly  effective  pat- 
terns of  oooperauon  In  economic  and  aodal 
flelda.  These  would,  be  thought,  lead  in- 
evitably to  a  eloaet  political  cobesloo  which 
m  turn  would  provide  the  pattema  for  an 
Asian  security  arrangement  that  would  allow 
them  to  handle  their  own  aecurlty. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  American  poUcy 
In  Aala  and  the  Pacific  waa  on  the  verge  otf 
a  success  aa  great  aa  that  In  Europe  in  tbe 
fifties.  He  reminded  me  that  the  same  aoat 
of  attacks  were  made  by  Americans  on  Amer- 
ican policy  then  as  are  Being  made  now.  Ha 
said  he  still  found  it  fascinating  Uiat  whUe 
Americans  were  someumea  Irritating  in  their 
insistence  on  their  superiority  In  bo  many 
ways,  they  consistently  tmderrated  their 
sccompllahmenta  abroad.  Aa  a  matter  ot 
tact  he  said,  America  haa  handled  Ita  un- 
equaled  power  with  great  Imagination.  Ita 
vaat  military  strengtH  with  ingenuity  and 
with  enormous  restraint.  Ita  leaders  have 
somehow  begun  to  master  the  moat  dlfllault 
ICMKjn  of  thoee  who  are  cboeen  to  govern— 
the  abUity  to  tigbUy  control  a  vaat  mechan- 
ism which,  historically,  has  often  developed 
a  momentum  and  dlrecUon  ol  Ita  own.  The 
most  Important  thing  of  all,  be  said.  Is  that 
In  validating  your  commitment  in  full  as 
you  are  doing,  you  are  Insuring  the  credi- 
bility of  your  oammltments  elsewhere.  And 
In  so  doing  it  U  obvious  that  your  people 
have  acquired  tbe  paUenoe  to  see  the  Job 
througb  He  ooocluded  hto  monologue  by 
saying  that  deatlny  baa  apparenUy  chosen 
your  country  to  lead,  for  a  whUe  at  leaat. 
And  It  begins  to  look  aa  If  you  might  toe 
worthy  of  the  choice. 

And  now,  he  said,  you  have  been  very 
patient  In  not  Interrupting  thla  monologue. 
Lefs  have  one  of  thoee  wonderlul  argmnenu 
I  used  to  enjoy  In  Europe. 

I  waant  In  tbe  mood.  I  Juat  got  blm 
another  drink.  Por  I  agree  wltb  what  b* 
had  to  say.^ 

I  agree  with  him  that  tbe  laat  year  haa 
brought  a  great  change  to  the  altuatton  In 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Arta  The  com- 
munist aggreaeor  once  struggled  for  a  victory 
which  he  coiild  not  obtain.  Be  U  now  strug- 
gling to  avert  a  defeat  be  cannot  avoid. 

While  there  la  much  grim  work  still  to  be 
done  in  South  Vietnam,  the  isaue  la  now 
certain.  And  those  of  ua  who  live  In  Bang- 
kok have  had  the  good  fortune  to  watch  the 
birth  of  the  new  AaU  of  which  my  friend 

I  believe  history  wlU  record  more  fuDy 
than  do  current  media  the  more  important 
contributions  made  by  our  friend  and  col- 
league here  in  Bangkok,  Hla  Excellency  U 
Nyun,  Eiecutlve  Secretary  of  ESCAPE. 
Among  hla  many  acccanpllahments  tor  tbe 
welfare  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  will  be  recorded 
hla  patient,  determined  and  persistent  diplo- 
macy which  was  primarily  responsible  tor 
bringing  into  being  the  new  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  which  la  now  pushing  the 
Mekong  development  scheme  into  an  acceler- 
ating mosnentum. 

Within  tbe  year  we  aaw  here  In  Bangkok 
tbe  monlha  of  paUent  work  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Amtiaasadoes  under  the  leadership 
Qt  the  Thai  Foreign  Minister  which  led  to 
tbe  meeting  in  Seoul  where  nine  Asian  na- 
Uona  lormed  tbe  Asian  and  PaclOc  CouncU. 
We  ahall  see  thla  new  organliaUon  hold  lU 
second  meeting  here  In  Bangkok  tbU  year. 

It  vraa  here  In  Bangkok  that  we  aaw  the 
reactivation  o»  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Aala,  fooBded   IB   IMl   tout   Interrupted   by 
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tbe     dlflculUee 

Tbe  meeting  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  the  prtwr  •ettleroent  of  tbew  diffl- 
cuitlCB  which  had  also  led  to  •trained  rela- 
tione between  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines. 
The  reconciliation  oi  IndooeaU  and  MalayBla. 
prtmoted  by  the  patient.  UiflnlUly  akUlful 
and  aelfieeB  dlpltfnacy  of  Thailand,  climaxed 
Indcneata'a  rejecUon  oI  cocamunlain  and  the 
return  of  reason  to  that  nation'a  lnt«rn&l 
and  foreign  affairs. 

It  wai  here  in  Bangkok  this  year  that  the 
Foreign  Ulnlater  of  Thailand,  joined  by  hl» 
colleegues  from  the  Phlllpplnee  and  MalaysU, 
launched  the  flret  wboUy  Asian  more  to 
settle  the  Vlelnameae  war.  It  waa  in  thla 
context  that  there  was  the  first  Aalan  call 
for  Jspan  to  begin  to  aaeume  a  political  role 
In  Aalan  regional,  affaire  cotnmenBuraU  with 
lu  ablUtles  and  economic  strength. 

In  April  the  Conference  on  Aalan  Develop- 
ment waa  convened  In  Tokyo  at  Japanese 
Initiative.  It,  like  the  Aslan-PacUlc  CouncU. 
will  continue  to  meet  regularly  in  other 
Aalan  caplUla.  It  Is  characteristic  of  virtual- 
ly all  thMC  newly -organized,  regional  projecu 
to  broaden  participation  by  sharing  reaponst- 
bUlty  tf*  the  planning  and  hosting  of  con- 
ferences. 

It  waa  In  Bangko*.  for  example,  that  the 
first  group  of  Southeast  Asian  Idnlsters  of 
Education  met  during  Wovember  of  1»«6  to 
explore  the  poasibiimes  of  regional  coordina- 
tion of  educational  programs  and  the  sharing 
of  facilities.  They  met  agkln  last  month.  In 
Manila,  where  they  approved  formation  of  a 
permanent  secretariat.  The  doeeo  coopera- 
tive educaticmal  projects  which  they  voted 
to  support  Include  the  creaUoo  of  an  Asian 
Institute  of  Technology,  to  be  located  In 
Thailand,  an  Agricultural  Inatltute,  to  be 
located  in  the  Philippines,  and  an  InsUtute 
of  Tropical  Medicine. 

-meee  are  but  a  few  at  the  many  coopera- 
Uve  projects  which  have  been  Instituted  or 
given  new  momentum  under  Aalan  leader. 
•hip  during  the  past  year.  Bocae,  Ufee  the 
glguiUc  Mekong  River  Development  Proieot, 
U9  well  BstAbllahed.  Othen  are  but  explor- 
atory stirrings  of  the  rlalng  Asian  urge  to 
get  on  with  the  buslnees  of  orderly  regional 
gtowth  through  the  collective  engagement 
of  Asian  reeouroee.  Tt*  breadth  of  these 
activities  is  as  Impressive  ae  it  is  Uttle  known. 
ThMe  new  cooperative  efforU  extend  not 
ooly  Into  such  fields  as  irrigation,  hydro- 
electric power,  tranaportation.  communica- 
tions, natural  reeouroea  exploration,  aclen- 
tlflc  and  technical  research,  erperlmental 
agriculture,  and  quaUty  manufacturing 
coatrola,  but  also  Into  the  fields  of  ooordl- 
nated  economic  planning  and  cooperative  fis- 
cal poUdee. 

I  know  ol  no  more  succinct  aaseaEment  of 
the  ip-««tng  of  these  developments  than 
that  voiced  last  July  by  the  President  at  the 
United  States.  In  a  speech  reviewing  Asia's 
remarkable  rate  of  recent  progress.  President 
Johnaon  said: 

•This  U  the  new  AaU  that  Is  taking  shape 
behind  our  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause we  have  been  firm — because  we  have 
committed  ouraelvse  to  the  defense  of  one 
small  country — others  have  taken  new  heart. 
We  do  not  intend  to  let  them  down.  Our 
word  will  be  good." 

The  trend  has  been  revealed  with  great 
clarity  also  by  Hla  Excellency  Thanat  Kho. 
man.  the  Foreign  Minister  of  TliaUand,  who 
last  October.  In  Hew  York  City,  said: 

"The  smaller  nations  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  felt  the  need  of  getting  closer  with  one 
another.  U  division  had  been  the  character- 
istle  of  the  past  and  had  brought  about 
grievous  losses  of  freedom  and  Independence 
and  had  aIlowe<i  Interference  and  pressure  by 
outside  powers,  the  future  alms  should  be 
for  cloeer  and  more  fruitful  cooperation  and 
integration.  While  such  cooperation  ahould 
be  baalcaUy  regional.  It  Is  not  in  our  Interest 
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to  make  It  excltialve.  Outside  elements  may 
have  a  role  to  play  but  not  a  domlnMrtnc 
or  dominating  role.  If  anything,  rt  wUl  be  a 
cooperaUon    on    tbe   basla   of   equality   aad 

partneiahlp." 

ir  this  then  Is  the  prevailing  mood  azid 
outlook  of  the  new  Asia,  let  us  give  credit 
where  credit  la  moat  sasuredjy  due. 

First,  to  tbe  people  and  the  leaden  of  Aala. 
because  they  have  upheld  both  their  values 
and  their  resolve  through  long  years  of  un- 
certainty and  disorder. 

Second,  to  those  American  leaders  who 
bBve  perceived  that  Astana  want  nothing 
more  from  us  than  the  opportunity  to  deliver 
themselves — not  only  from  the  ImmobUlzlng 
fear  of  communist  Chinese  exploitation,  but 
from  poverty.  Illiteracy.  slckneas  and 
shriveled  opportunities.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking what  accounts  for  the  upsurge  In  feel- 
ings of  goodwill  and  confidence  toward  the  ^ 
United  States  throughout  the  Asian  region. 
It  has  been  America's  extension  of  more 
imaginative,  more  meaningful  assistance  and 
support  for  Asia's  own  IniUaUvea.  Aala's  own 
•olutlona.  Aala's  own  priorities,  and  Asia's 
own  defenses. 

Nothing  Illustrates  better  the  effect  of  this 
approach  than  the  reaponslTenes*  evoked  in 
the  courae  of  President  Johnson's  recent 
Aalan  tour.  Por  It  brought  forth  from  mil- 
lions In  thla  region  great  waves  of  sponta- 
neo\M  affection  toward  the  man  whose  words 
and  actions  have  come  to  l>e  associated  with 
their  own  advances  toward  a  better  life. 

The  Presidents  vlait  gave  the  people  of 
Asia  an  opportunity  to  confirm  the  essen- 
tial rlghtness  of  American  policy  in  Asia. 
They  seised  that  opportunity  by  rendering 
htm  a  unique  welcome.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
predict  that  historians  wUl  record  it  as  an 
Utumlnatlng,  cstalytlc  event  which  raised 
the  curtain  on  an  era  of  unprecedented, 
mutually  advantageous  cooperaUon  between 
Asia  aad  the  West. 

I^ar  what  vraa  demonstrated  by  the  warmth 
and  public  enthusiasm  of  tbe  President's 
reception  everywhere,  and  what  was  under- 
scored repeatedly  for  all  the  world  to  aee.  la 
that  the  forces  of  neutralism,  antl-colonlal- 
1am  and  regional  diasenslon  are  no  longer 
significant  factors  in  Asian  affairs.  The 
BJ-gument.  by  Americans  oddly  enough,  that 
US.  Involvement  in  the  Vietnamese  war 
would  make  it  hated  throughout  Aala  waa 
shown  to  be  whoUy  false. 

The  reality  of  the  situation,  ss  we  have 
seen,  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  trend  la 
toward  greater  wllllngneas  to  move  In  concert 
with  others  to  devise  a  lasting,  eaeenUaliy 
Asian  counterweight  to  communist  Chlneae 
power  in  the  area.  The  moUvatlng  force  for 
this  Is  not  Asian  self -aggrandisement.  It 
Is  simply  the  Impatience  of  Asians  for  a 
peace  In  which  to  build  tbelr  nations,  provide 
for  their  families,  plot  more  satisfying  lives, 
and  lift  the  horizons  of  future  generations. 
Asian  efforts  to  unify  and  fortify  the 
region  have  t>egun  to  move  so  fast,  in  fact, 
that  the  danger  now  exists  that  American 
and  Western  adjustments  to  such  dramatic 
and  constructive  change  will  fall  behind. 
Pree  Aala  boa  reached  the  point  where  It  Is 
pre[>ared  to  associate  Itself  with  new  West- 
ern Initiatives  which  complement  Its  own. 
But  how  many  nations  are  prepared  to  pro- 
pose and  follow  through  on  the  wholly  equit- 
able Urms  ayself- reliant  and  united  Asia 
rightfully  wlir  demand?  Westerners  cannot 
expect  to  operate  In  Asia  in  the  future  on 
terms  that  existed  in  the  past.  But  It  would 
be  a  pessimist  Indeed  who  could  not  see 
the  newly  compelling  opportxmltles  for  fruit- 
ful cooperation  which  Asians  are  providing 
In  the  course  of  coordinated  regional  refor- 
mation and  development.  The  question  now 
Lr  whether  America  and  others  have  mastered 
the  technique  of  full  and  equal  partnership 
In  Aala. 

As  America  and  others  In  the  West  look 
for  answers  to  that  question,  I  would  bold 
that  tbe  pattern  of  Thal-Amertcau  relatione 


Offcn  a  souBd  basAa  oo  whlcb  effeettve  fcvm- 
mulas   can    be    dertsed.      It   baa   bc«B    tha 

tradition  of  Thai-American  relatacoa.  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half.  \o  set  exemplary 
standards  In  Urtxm  of  the  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect  which  are  essential  In 
contacts  between  natlona.  particularly  be* 
tween  those  whose  dlsparltlM  in  their  alae 
and  power  are  significant. 

As  the  Porelgn  Minister  of  ITialland  ob- 
served last  May,  "our  relatlonahlp  stands  out 
ss  a  remarkable  example  of  how  a  small  na- 
tion can  work  with  a  great  power  without 
being  dominated  or  indeed  losing  Its 
identity." 

It  was  his  hope,  he  emphaslBod.  that  Thal- 
American  collalwratlon  would  become  what 
the  Foreign  Minister  termed  "a  model  to  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  development  of  tbe 
relatlonahlp  between  nations,  large  and 
small,  In  thla  part  of  the  world— relaUon- 
^tps  which  wUI  not  enUll  subservience  of 
one  to  the  other,  but  rather  mutually  trust- 
worthy and  fruitful  partnerahlp  and  coop- 
eration. 

I  share  completely  the  opinions  of  my  Thai 
colleague  on  the  techniques  of  enlightened 
dlplconacy  and  international  cooperation. 
Nothing  la  more  important  in  the  modem 
world  than  the  psychological  relations  be- 
tween naUons.  piurMcularly  the  pattema  of 
style,  attitude  and  behavior  which  become 
established  In  the  soluUon  of  common  prob- 
lems through  Intimate,  complex  and  sensi- 
tive associations.  The  basis  on  which  Thai- 
land and  the  United  SUtea  conduct  their 
relations  takes  those  considerations  Into  full 
account.  We  practice  earnest  soUdUUoo 
and  consideration  of  each  other's  opinions 
on  all  matter*  o<  common  concern.  We 
acknowledge  mutual  responalbillty  for  the 
outcome  of  Joint  efforts.  And,  moat  im- 
portantly, we  cultlvau  an  atmosphere  of 
full  trust  within  a  genuinely  equitable  part- 
ntfahlp. 

Now.  there  are  no  doubts  among  you  here 
In  Bangkok  as  to  whether  Thailand  brings 
as  much  to  that  partnership  as  she  receives. 
There  are  a  great  many  voluntary  and  re- 
ciprocal actions  which  could  be  cited.  To 
examine  only  one  of  them  we  might  choose 
Thailand's  contribution  to  the  military  etf- 
fectlveneas  of  her  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese allies,  which  is  a  part  of  her  ongoing 
heavy  support  of  SEATO  objectives. 

As  you  know,  the  Royal  Thai  government 
has  permitted  the  use  of  its  basee  by  ele- 
ments of  the  United  SUtes  armed  forces 
engaged  In  carrying  out  defensive  measures 
under  the  obligations  both  governments  had 
assumed  under  the  SKATO  treaty.  Theae 
tjases  at  Korat,  Ubol.  Nakca-n.  Ph&nom, 
Udom.  TakhU  and  U  T^mo  have  been  a 
major  contribution  to  the  allied  war  effort. 
It  Is  impoaslble  to  estimate  bow  many 
thousand  aUied  Uvea  have  been  saved  W 
South  Vietnam  aa  a  direct  result  of  Thall- 
land's  cooperation.  But  one  needs  only  to 
sample  the  enraged  stream  of  propaganda 
protests  beamed  at  Thailand  by  Peking  and 
Hanoi  to  conclude  that  our  concerted  ac- 
tions  hurt   tbem   pnlnfuUy. 

The  Th&\  factllUes  which  have  played  such 
a  critical  role  In  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
did  not  appear  miraculously  or  mysteriously, 
simply  because  of  the  Free  World's  urgent 
need  for  them.  Those  InstallaUona  were  put 
m  place  by  Thailand  much  earlier,  in  tbe 
course  of  long -term  military  preparedneea 
efforts  undertaken  In  Its  own  defense,  and  In 
response  to  Its  obligations  as  a  highly  oon- 
ftclenUouH  member  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization, 
The  complex  of  modern  military  logistical 


of  Jan.  6,  tbere  were  some  8.000  engaged  in 
the  ooEutruetloci  and  ra*inteaanoe  of  stra- 
tegic roadways,  communication  networlts. 
port  fadUUes.  mlUtary  supply  depots  and 
otlur  InstAltetions  which  have  t>een  Judged 
by  8KATO  members  to  be  essential  for  the 
security  of  this  area. 

At  tbe  same  time,  the  VS.  continues  Its 
16-year-old  program  to  assist  In  the  train- 
ing and  equipment  of  Thailand's  armed 
forces.  As  long  range  communist  plans  for 
Tliailand's  subrermlon.  announced  by  Pelplng 
some  time  ago.  are  accelerated,  Thal-UjS.  co- 
operation under  the  nUlltary  assistance  pro- 
gram has  taken  these  new  tactics  Into  ac- 
count. An  American  Special  Forces  unit  haa 
been  deployed  here  on  a  training  mission 
which  will  give  Thailand  addlUocai  military 
units  akiUed  in  counter -insurgency  opera- 
tions. At  Thai  request,  a  company  of  un- 
armed American  heU«vters  haa  tieen  tem- 
porarily operating  in  the  Northeast  to  pro- 
vide tbe  all-important  elemenu  of  motalUty 
and  logistical  flexibility  for  Thai  security 
units.  The  American  unit's  mission  Is  beet 
deaerlbed  as  a  taxi  service  which  has  been 
available  to  Thai  dvUian  and  military  au- 
thorities engaged  in  the  numerous  cconooiic. 
social,  and  aeourlty  development  programs 
Thailand  has  organl7.ed  to  protect  %tid  bene- 
fit Its  people  In  the  remote  areas.  In  the 
next  two  weeks,  these  airlift  missions  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Thai  government,  using  its 
own  new  aircraft,  flown  and  serviced  by  newly 
graduated  helloopter  pUou  and  ground  main- 
texiance  crewa. 

I  might  add  tor  the  record  that  neither 
the  Special  Forces  and  other  American  train- 
ing peraonnel  or  these  temporarily  provided 
helicopters  have  participated  In  actual 
counter-Insurgency  combat  operations.  The 
Thai  have  insisted  that  thla  is  their  reapon- 
slUUty  which  they  will  meet  with  their  own 
armed  forces.  The  helicopters  are  therefore 
being  ostfgned  to  other  dutlee  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  at  the  end  ol  this  month  In 
accordance  with  arrangements  made  on  their 
arrival  last  August. 

It  Is  In  these  and  other  unsensatlonal  ways 
that  the  U.S.  has  nkoved  to  help  strengthen 
this  country  militarily,  and  to  asalst  a  gov- 
emmeot  deeply  conscious  of  its  responsiblli- 
tias  for  protecting  Its  own  and  neighboring 
pecvle- 

As  you  know,  the  Royal  Thai  government 
has  dedded  to  add  to  tbe  Royal  Thai  Air 
Force  and  Royal  Thai  Navy  units,  now  en- 
gaged with  their  other  Free  World  alllca  in 
resisting  aggression  la  South  Vietnam,  an 
addltlonai  fighUng  force  from  the  Royal  Thai 
Army.  They  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
their  other  SEATO  allies  who  learned  ol 
their  oourage  and  valor  when  tbey  fought 
as  allies  in  the  United  NaUons  Command  in 


In  summary,  our  mission  here  is  not  to 
oversee  or  involve  ourselves  In  the  Internal 
military  and  civilian  affairs  which  are  the 
exclusive  bu^neas  of  tbe  Tlial  themselves- 
Our  mission  is  to  perform  ss  trusted  friend, 
discreet  confidante  and  dependable  aUy;  and 
where  we  can.  to  make  available  from  our 
experience  and  resources  thoee  things  which 
Thailand  Judges  to  be  applicable  and  bene- 
ficial to  its  own  development  and  security. 

And  it  ifi  a  similar  approach.  I  submit,  that 
win  enable  America  to  associate  Itself  most 
fully  with  the  new  order  that  has  begun  to 
emerge  so  rapidly  within  free  Asia.  Tbe  old 
order  la  paaalng.  lU  death  rattle  can  be 
heard  In  the  Junglea  of  Vietnam.  Just  as  the 
new  era  can  be  glimpsed  in  Asia's  busy  con- 
ference halls. 

The    United    States   hs*    traveled    a    long. 


faStir^^r^^r^-Sn^s-^e     c^Uleng.  -  -STes^^arU  T^ 


result  of  a  eomUned  effort  that  has  been 
made  within  the  SKATO  framework  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  the  treaty  area.  The 
United  States  continues  to  play  lu  role 
within  SKATO  by  talcing  an  active  part  In 
the  maintenance  and  Improvement  of  those 
facUltiee.  Thus,  among  the  35.283  membera 
of  the  American  armed  forces  in  Thailand  as 


this  point.  The  final  miles  may  prove  i 
a  bit  rough  because  they  feature  a  Wtter. 
complicated  struggle  against  fanatical  ex- 
tremists. 

But  we  now  know  what  otir  role  entails. 
We  kxww  that  It  need  not  overtax  our  re- 
sources. We  do  know  that  the  American 
people  have  the  patience  and  the  determlna- 
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tlao  we  wUI  need  to  cmrry  out  our  commit- 
ments. II  there  \M  any  Important  element 
.tm  mUalng  from  the  American  commitment 
to  keep  Southeaet  Aela  eecure.  I  wouia  »ug- 
geet  that  It  la  conBdence  In  ouraeHee,  oon- 
mience  In  the  future  of  Aala  and  pride  that 
we  have  made  that  future  poealble  by  meet- 
inc  our  commltmenta.  not  only  to  A^a,  but 
to  out  ancient  obligation  to  freedom. 


Seuior  Brook*  »mi  Victau 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  IHNSHALL 

or  OHIO 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATrVES 

WeiMtdttV.  March  22,  1967 
Mr  MINSHAIi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plea«ed  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  col- 
leagues in  both  House  and  Senate  the 
editorial  comment  of  Cleveland's  two 
dally  newspapers  regarding  the  ooura- 
Beous  and  historic  statement  made  by  the 
new  Senator  from  Massachuietts.  the 
Honorable  Edw»«d  W.  Bbooki.  regarding 
the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

I  herewith  Insert  edltorl*ls  from  the 
ClewOand  Press  and  Plain  Dealer  in  the 
Rccots: 

IFrom   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Flam  Dealer, 

Mar.  as.  10<ni 

BaooKx'a  SwiTCB  Is  W&com 

When  he  wa«  attonvey  general  of  Uaaaa- 

chueetta  Edward  W.   Brooke  gained  reopect 

for  the  thoroughneea  with  which  he  prepared 

Thla  attribute  makes  the  Republican  len- 
ator-e  ewltch  to  support  of  President  John- 
■oD"»  Vietnam  policy  all  the  more  noteworthy. 
It  can  be  eafely  aeaumed  that  Brooke  In- 
vMUgated  every  facet  of  the  controvetay  be- 
fore deciding  that  Banol  la  the  greatest  bar- 
rier to  opening  negotUtlon. 

As  the  senator  said.  It  was  far  from  an 
easy  position  for  him  to  take  but  he  deter- 
mined that  the  facts  demanded  It. 

Brooke  has  Just  returned  from  a  two-week 
visit  to  iU  Southeast  Asian  naUons  where  he 
talked  with  leadere  on  aU  levels  of  govern- 
ment. ,  ^.  ^ 
Be  has  been  an  advocate  of  a  pause  In  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  but  he  Is  now 
oonvlnced  that  "tho  enemy  Is  not  disposed  to 
participate  In  any  meaningful  negouatlon  at 

this  time."  , 

It  most  havs  been  a  heartening  moment 
for  Prertdant  Johnson  when  the  Bspubllcan 
treahman  stood  up  and  told  the  Senate  that 
there  should  be  'no  doubt  In  the  mind  of 
Ho  Chi  "<"h  or  anyone  else  that  the  Am«rl- 
can  people  will  peraevere  In  their  fundamen- 
tal  support  or  the  South  Vietnamese." 

The  Prraldent  has  been  trying  for  a  long 
time  to  perauade  hla  crltloa  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
waa  Insincere  In  his  proposals  for  halUng  ths 
conttlct.  m  Brookes  switch.  Mr.  Johnaon 
has  made  an  Important  convert. 


mate  for  peace  talks.    But  Jurt  Utely  ha  fl«w 

out  to  have  a  look  firsthand.  . 

The  results  uphold  ths  eld  adage:  Seeing  is 

Sen  Brooke  lald  his  talks  with  leaden  In 
South  Vietnam  and  neighboring  Asian  coun- 
jrtss— plus  Banol'a  actions  and  words — "con- 
vinced me  that  ths  snemy  Is  not  disposed  to 
participate  In  meaningful  negotiations  at 
this  time." 

He  thought  a  halt  In  the  bombing  ralda  on 
North  Vietnam  would  not  by  Itself  bring  euc- 
cesaful  negotiations.  And  he  concluded  our 
general  military  strategy  U  necessary.  Ths 
speech  contained  some  other  wise  obsCTva- 
tlons  and  advice  aboOt  Vietnam,  Rod  China 
and  other  Asian  affairs. 

It  was  In  fact  a  mature,  construcuve 
speech  by  an  obviously  mtelllgent,  sensitive 
and  open-mlndsd  senator. 


with  papen  and  mlcroBlms  at  a  rural  letter 
drop  naai  Boos  Monday. 

Police  said  another  Russian  not  listed  aa 
a  Sonet  ^basy  staff  member  was  also  to - 
puoatad.  Hs  was  IdentlBed  ss  Turl  Ooudar 
and  his  whsreahouts  were  not  known. 


RcEurks  of  Forein  Minirter  of  Republic 
of  Guiaca  at  Loacbeoa  ia  His  Honor 


Tfcree  Hudred  Soviel  Spies  ia  NATO 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    L01TISXAN* 

DJ  THE  BOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3.  1»«7 


IPiom  the  Clevdand  <Ohlo)  Pma. 

Mar.  16.  1S<7| 

SswAToa  Bbookx's  D^nrr 

It's  ran  that  a  VB.  senator  changes  his 
mind  on  a  major  Issne— and  admlU  It  In 
pubUc  But  that  U  what  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Brooke  the  freshman  Republican  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (and  the  Bret  Negro  elected  to  the 
senate  in  a  century!  has  done.  The  laaue 
was  nothing  less  than  Vietnam. 

In  his  election  campaign  last  fall  the  sen- 
ator was  entleal  of  President  Johnson's  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Hs  was  on  the  dovish  side, 
arguing  ths  VS.  aa  a  great  powar  ought  to 
taks  ths  Bret  step  toward  Improving  ths  oU- 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AP 
release  from  Rome  covering  the  Inter- 
rogation of  an  arrested  Sovletspy  who 
names  300  Red  spies  in  NATO.  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  is  of  grave 
interest  EspeclaUy  since  he  indicates 
some  of  the  civilian  and  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel are  from  the  Dnit«d  SUtes. 

Wonder  why  our  SUle  Department 
doesn't  release  the  news  of  these  traitors? 
Suppoee  they  wlU  even  lose  their  jobs? 

I  Insert  the  arUcle  which  appeared  to 
the  March  23  Washington  Evening  SUr 
following  my  remarks  In  the  Record: 

TKan  Ho»lia«D  ih  NATO  Csixsd  Ran  Snaa 
Bo>ii  (AP).— An  Italian  parachutist  re- 
Dortedly  has  told  authorities  that  300  em- 
ployeea  of  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Or- 
ianlaauon  were  Involved  In  a  Soviet  spy  ring 
h«ng  estahllshod  at  every  NATO  baae  In 
Europe,  -nwee  Involved  wwe  aald  to  be 
clvlUans  and  military  personnel  from  a 
number   of    nations    Including    the    United 

The  civilian  parachutist,  Olorglo  Rlnaldl. 
and  hla  wife.  Angela  Maria,  were  quesUooed 
for  more  than  three  houre  In  Turin  yester- 
day by  a  deputy  state  attorney,  Ouldo  Nettl- 
Modona.  They  were  formally  charged 
earlier  In  the  day  with  spying  for  the  Soviet 

A  source  present  at  ths  qussUonlng  said 
authorities  were  believed  to  have  arrested 
•uspecta  in  Greece,  Cyprua,  Bwltaerland  and 

^"Nrttl-Modona  and  an  Italian  defenss 
ministry  spokesman  declined  to  comment. 

The  Informant  saTd  the  espionage  crga.- 
nlaaUon  focused  on  NATO  bases  mostly  In 
southern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Be  said  It  was  not  believed  to  have  been  far 
along  In  development. 

The  source  eald  Rlnaldl  luted  cover  namea 
for  several  NATO  ofllcere  and  "a  number  of 
real  namea"  of  persons  lnvt>lved. 

A  radio  receiver  and  oommunlcatlons  codes 
were  found  In  the  RlnaJdls'  posaeeslaa.  poUoe 
said. 

Turl  Pavlenko.  a  Soviet  Embassy  attach* 
■aid  to  have  been  a  member  o*  the  spy  net- 
work, left  for  Moscow  yesterday.  There  were 
unconfirmed  reports  hs  bad  been  sipeUed 
by  Italian  authorities.  With  him  were  his 
srlfe  and  6- year-old  son. 

InvsaUgaton  said   thsy   caugh*  Pavlanko 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OHARA 

or  n.LtHois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

ThuTSdav.  March  9.  1987 
Mr  O'HARA  of  HUnoU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  host  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  His 
BxceUency  Louls-Lansana  Beavogul. 
Foreign  Minister  of  Guinea.  Among  the 
many  distinguished  guests  were  Chair- 
man Thomas  E  Mohoah,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Congresswoman 
PsANCia  P.  Bolton,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Honorable  Joseph  Palmer 
n.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Africa.  _  ,     , 

The  remarks  of  Minister  Beavogul  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  made  a 
profound  impression  on  all  present  and 
are  worthy  the  reading  by  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  especially  by  those 
interested  in  the  continuing  development 
of  cordial  and  understanding  relations 
with  the  new  nations  of  Africa.  Min- 
ister Beavogul's  remarks  follow : 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Chairman.  Membera  of 
the  House  ol  ReprosenUtlves.  and  dear 
friends,  tor  me,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire 
of  the  Republic  of  Oulnea.  and  tcx  my 
friends.  Ambassador  Bangoure  Karlm  and 
Mr  Bangoure  Mobamed  Kas«)rT,  Director 
General  of  Cooperation.  It  la  a  signal  honor 
to  be  your  guests  today  here  In  the  House  <rf 
Representatives,  which  is  ons  of  the  high 
places  symbolizing  what  U  dsarest  to  our  peo- 
ples: freedom  and  democracy.  ^ 

Mr  Chairman.  In  the  name  of  President 
Ahmed  8«kou  Tour*  and  the  people  of 
Guinea.  I  salute  you,  the  friend  of  Oulnea 
and  of  Africa.  Tour  Interest  In  the  African 
ConUnent  U  not  something  new.  At  the 
close  of  the  flret  Conference  of  the  Organisa- 
tion of  African  Unity,  following  the  signing 
of  ths  Charter  of  Unity  at  AddU  Ababa,  we 
proudly  noted  your  remarks,  the  favorable 
tenor  of  which  was  most  encouraging  to  our 
ConUnent.  EloqusnUy.  snd  with  obJeeUve 
slnoenty,  you  chsractertied  the  new  born 
African  Charter  aa.  foUows:  "Strength 
through  unity  and  maturity  eipressod  In 
mutual  understanding  "  And  you  added  at 
once  that  you  considered  that  document  as 
"on*  of  the  most  Important  In  History."  On 
thU  vital  point,  history  wlU  paUentiy  but 
surely  bear  your  prophecies  out.  For  today.  In 
spits  of  obstacle  and  difficulties  of  every 
kind,  unity  in  Africa  is  making  Its  way.  each 
day  bringing  peoples  and  States  only  recent- 
ly divided  by  colonial  systems  a  UtUe  closer 
together. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea,  which  sras  the 
flret  Twntory  of  the  French  Colonial  Em- 
pire in  West  Africa  to  accede  to  total  Inde- 
pendence, as  the  United  SUtes  was  the  Brat 
country  In  the  British  Colonial  Empire  to 
seise  Its  Independence  and  freedosn.  Is  proud 
to  be  building  Its  future  In  cooperation  with 
your  great  cotinczy. 
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The  b*>lc  aim  of  the  doCDMtlc  and  foreign 
policy  of  Oulnea  has  been,  and  contlnuca  to 
b«.  to  eBtablUb : 

1 .  A  naUon  compoaed  of  tbe  ethnic  poups 
whicb,  all  during  tbe  colonial  period  bad 
notMns  In  common  tout  their  condition  of 
hAving  no  ■overelfnty  ol  any  kind.  and.  in 
order  to  face  their  future,  nothing  but  the 
Ktruggle  which  they  had  carried  on  In  cHiler 
u>  throw  off  the  yoke  of  colonialism. 

2.  The  political,  econotnlc.  and  cultural 
independence  of  the  country,  accompanied 
with  cooperation  with  all  the  SUte«  that 
recognise  Gulnean  sovereignty  and  that  ac- 
cept such  cooperation,  on  a  basis  of  equality. 
In  every  field. 

What  naake  the  Gulnean  regime  dlsUoct 
from  many  other  r*gime«  set  up  In  Africa,  in 
fftcl.  Is  the  primacy  which  it  accords  to  tbe 
laying  of  solid  national  foundaUons.  some- 
thing which  colonial  rule  hac  never  fostered, 
nor  even  allowed.  The  progress  achieved  Is 
encouraging;  for  tribalism,  regionalism,  and 
religious  conflict  no  longer  exist  In  Ouln*a. 
Even  though  a  few  individuals  may  continue 
to  be  Influenced  by  considerations  relating  to 
tribalism  or  regionalism,  no  organized  con- 
flicts, no  coUectlre  movements  are  any  longer 
manifest  In  Gulnean  poUtlcal  life.  Tbe 
independence  which  we  seek  to  sUengthen  Is 
bound  up  with  the  siabUity  of  the  poUUcal. 
economic,  and  social  structures  ol  the  nation. 
Independence  la  lea:  the  people,  not  against 
the  people.  That  is  why  all  InlUaUve  Is  left 
to  our  people,  and  why  the  determination  of 
naUonal  policy  re«t«  upon  their  will. 

Tbe  democratic  character  of  our  regime 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  demands  of  any 
Ideology  other  than  that  which  would  have 
our  people  feel  confidence  In  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, and  consider  themselves  the  sol* 
BJChltecU  of  their  welfare.  This  means  th*t 
all  foreign  aid.  whatever  its  volume.  Is  recog- 
nlaed  as  useful,  of  course;  but  as  a  supple- 
meot  to  the  noeans  which  our  people  Intend 
to  use  In  order  to  ensure  their  rapid  de- 
velopment. And  this  policy  U  none  other 
than  a  poUcy  of  complete  responsibility  for 
sll  the  needs  of  our  future.  It  can  be  aaUl 
that  Oulnea  has  one  or  another  characteristic 
In  common  with  one  or  another  country  in 
one  of  the  world  blocs.  But  It  can  never  be 
said  that  Oulnea  Ls  aligned  with  any  other 
country,  or  espouses  the  political,  economic, 
or  cultural  concepts  of  any  other  country. 
Our  structure*  are  original  because  our  peo- 
ple are  always  consulted  on  tbelr  form  and 
operation.  And  since  the  Influence  of  out- 
side Ideologies  affects  only  a  minority,  the 
usual  effect  of  the  democratic  character  of 
the  regime,  which  brings  the  vast  ma}orlty 
cf  the  people  Into  the  planning  and  dlacus- 
sion  of  policy  and  into  all  decisions  affecting 
the  NaUon,  has  been  that  in  such  decisions 
the  special  churacterteUcs  of  the  majcrlty  of 
the  people  are  taken  more  into  account. 

In  our  foreign  policy,  we  have  chosen  non- 
alignment,  and  we  truly  desire  to  r«maln 
non-aligned.  If  Africa  renulns  truly  inde- 
pendent and  noD-silgned.  w«  think  that  It 
may  make  a  more  positive  contribution  to 
the  cstabUsbment  of  a  lasUnii  peace  and 
fruitful  cooperation  between  all  parts  oi 
the  world,  without  regard  to  political  and 
philoeophlcal  Ideology.  That  Is  our  pro- 
found convlcUon,  reflected  In  our  Interna- 
tional activity.  It  seems  to  be  a  fair  policy: 
but  It  Is  not  always  properly  understood, 
and  tbe  efrccu  of  It  arc  not  always  favorable 
to  us. 

We  have  never  refused  partnership  with 
private  capital  In  our  economic  development. 
We  consider  such  partnership  possible,  and 
even  desirable;  for  It  m^y  enable  us  to  have 
at  our  disposal  the  Industrial  and  financial 
means  to  Increase  national  production  in 
every  sector.  In  this  vitally  Important  field. 
I  shall  cite  three  examples: 

1.  Tbe  FRIA  Alumina  complex,  eighth 
largest  in  the  world  In  producUon  (Sao.OOO 
metric  tons  per  year  J,  Is  a  completely  pri- 
vate business,  which  has  been  operating  sat- 


isfactorily since  Its  completion  In  IMO. 
Negotiations  are  now  In  progress  to  expand 
the  installations  and  increase  production  to 
TaO.OOO  metrtc  tons  per  year.  A  private 
American  company.  Olln  Uathieson.  holds 
MA  per  cent  of  the  shares,  or  a  majority. 

a.  Tbe  BOKB  Bauxite  nUnlog  project, 
whose  producUon  will  total  5.0O0.0O0  metric 
tons  per  year  by  1970.  U  an  almost  ex- 
clualve  partnership  between  the  Government 
of  Guinea  and  the  large  American  com- 
panies, Alcan.  Alcoa,  and  ^arvey.  Our  friend 
Keith  Linden.  Vice  President  ol  Harvey  Alu- 
minum, who  Is  here,  may  bear  witness  to  the 
extent  to  which  our  reiauons  with  him.  with 
bis  Company,  and  with  the  other  American 
partners,  are  trusUul  and  fruitful. 

3.  Mack  motor  vehicle  assembly  plant: 
Oulnea  Is  also  aasocUted  with  Mack,  one  of 
the  largest  American  autooiotlve  vehicle 
companlea.  Its  plants  at  Conakry  arc  now 
operating  In  the  best  condlUons.  assembung 
trucks,  doing  repair  irork.  and  training 
Gulnean  personnel. 

We  should  Uke  to  thank  all  of  you  here. 
In  the  name  of  President  Ahmed  Sekou 
Tour*  and  the  people  of  Gulne*.  for  the  con- 
tinuing and  sympathetic  support  which  you 
have  lent  to  the  completion  of  these  projects. 
the  success  of  whleh  will  arou&e  consider- 
able intereet  throughout  Africa  In  the  op- 
portunities for  fruitful  cooperation  between 
our  young  NnUons  and  large  private  Ameri- 
can companies. 

Tbe  facts  which  I  have  Just  set  forth  bear 
witnfM  to  the  cooperative,  fruitful  nature  of 
our  bilateral  rclaUons  with  the  United  States 
Government  In  the  course  of  the  last  five 
years  and  to  the  mutual  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  each  State 
In  the  conduct  of  those  relations. 

Whatever  lack  of  understanding,  misun- 
derstandings, and  IncldenU  may  arise  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  they  are.  In  the  end. 
always  brought  to  a  bappy  issue  by  means  of 
open,  frank,  and  thorough  discussions. 

The  support  which  you  here  have  already 
lent  to  the  Republic  of  Oulnea.  and  will,  I 
am  sure,  continue  to  lend,  indisputably  re- 
mains the  beat  guarantee  of  tbe  vitality  of 
these  relaUonahlps. 

In  the  name  of  Oulnea.  I  wish  to  thank. 
first  of  all,  you  personally.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  then,  tJie  honorable  members  of  your 
Committee,  the  House  of  RepreaenUtivea, 
and  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States. 
ADOPTION  or  AFxicAH   coNsrrruiioN   an 

EVENT    IN     HISTOar 

Mr.  Speaker,  aa  Hla  Excellency  Louls- 
Lansana  Beavogul.  the  Foreign  Minister 
ot  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  graciously  has 
referred  to  my  remarks  at  the  close  of  the 
flrst  conference  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  I  am  further  extending 
my  remarks  to  Iruilude  my  address  on 
May  29.  1»63,  speaking  under  a  special 
order,  with  tbe  able  and  distinguished 
glentlelady  from  Washington  I  Mrs. 
HawsxmI.  presiding,  aa  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date: 

Mr.  OEUaA  of  DllnoU.  Madam  Speaker, 
what  recently  happened  In  Africa  was  an 
event  in  history.  I  am  oonfident  that  when 
time  has  brou^t  a  proper  evaluation  of  the 
world -reshaping  movements  and  decisions  of 
tlie  period  In  which  we  live,  the  conference 
at  Addis  Ababa  wlU  bold  a  high  place  in 
historical  significance.  It  well  may  mark  the 
emergence  of  the  continent  of  Africa  as  a 
world  power,  somewhat  to  be  compared  to 
the  Articles  of  OonfederaUon  that  loosely 
bound  our  States  together  during  the  Revol- 
utionary War  and  the  criucal  period  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  that 
perfected  our  Union. 

As  ebalrman  cC  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  and  ejieaklng  X  am  sure,  for  all  its 
mMnben,  I  warmly  congratulate  the  partici- 


pants in  this  historic  conference,  commend 
them  tor  their  dedication  to  their  task  and 
their  stateEmanllke  restraint  in  avoiding 
temporary  matters  of  controversial  dlfler- 
eoocB  while  mapping  tbe  blueprint  of  tbe 
common  Interests  and  endeavors  of  all  the 
peoples  and  nauons  of  the  mighty  continent 
of  Africa. 

In  the  Charter  at  African  Unity,  signed  by 
the  leaders  of  Africa  during  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  May  36  at  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia. 
Africa  has  given  today'k  world  a  glimpse  of 
tomorrow's   Africa. 

In  this  charter  the  nations  of  Africa  have 
established  an  Organixation  of  African 
Unity. 

By  this  charter  they  have  laid  the  romer- 
fttone  for  a  strong,  free.  democroUc  and  uni- 
fied continent  composed  of  netlons  that  have 
pledged  lo  r«epect  the  rlghU  of  one  another, 
while  accepting  their  responsibility  to  one 
another  and  toward  other  nations. 

The  signing  of  the  Charter  of  African 
Unity  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant meetings  ever  assembled  In  modem 
times.  After  leveral  years  of  bard  prepara- 
tion by  themselves  and  their  offlclals  at  bilat- 
eral, multilateral,  and  regional  meetings,  an 
Bmperor,  a  Crown  Prince,  19  Presidents.  6 
Premiers,  and  3  7«orelgn  Ministers — the  lead- 
ers of  SO  African  States  containing  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  bUIion  people— gathered  to- 
gether in  AddU  Ababa. 

At  this  conference.  Africa's  leaders  suc- 
ceeded In  reconciling  the  views  of  the  bold 
ozKl  the  timid  to  arrive  at  a  common  ground 
tor  mutual  cooperation  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  democratic,  progressive  and  unified 
Airioa  by  csUbUshing  tbe  Organization  of 
African  unity. 

Tbe  leaders  ot  Africa  have  said  this  is  but 
the  first  step  toward  a  unified  Africa.  But,  it 
It  is  a  giant  step — one  deserving  our  ap- 
plause, support  and  understanding. 
atkica's  political  matttettt 
In  creating  the  Organisation  of  African 
Unity.  Africa's  leaders  have  demonstrated  a 
poUtlcal  maturity  of  the  highest  order.  It  is 
on  answer  most  convincing  to  those  who 
tend  to  regard  the  naUons  of  Africa  as  leas 
politically  mature,  less  possessed  of  the  expe- 
rience necessary  to  effective  International  co- 
operation than  the  more  sophlsticftted  devel- 
oped countries  who  too  seek  political,  eco- 
nomic ^wrt  oocial  progress  through  one  form 
of  unity  or  another. 

Those  who  gathered  at  Addis  Abaha  were 
able  to  set  aside  the  dramatic  rhetoric  which 
creates  headlines,  but  often  little  else,  to  re- 
ject tbe  use  of  the  conference  as  a  platform 
from  which  to  advance  special  interests  In 
favor  of  addressing  thrmselves  to  the  needs 
and  IntereatJ  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  Africa. 
They  have  declined  to  place  emphacls  on  ora- 
tory as  an  instrument  to  influence  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world  and  Instead  demonstrated 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  others. 
They  have  pledged  their  aUegiance  to 
certain  basic  principles  but  publicly  acknowl. 
edged  their  own  laUure  always  to  Uve  up  to 
these  principles.  They  have  rededlcaied 
themselves  to  helping  in  the  achievement  of 
Independence  for  all  who  would  be  Inde- 
pendent, but  have  recognized  that  mde- 
peodence  is  no  end  In  Itself;  that  without 
economic  and  social  development  there  can 
be  no  lasting  political  independence  and  that 
this  independence  will  only  be  achieved 
through  Joint  action  and  mutual  cooperation 
o«  a  kind  that  accepts  a  »elf-responslbUlty 
for  its  achievement. 

AU  of  this  is  reflected  in  the  charter 
signed  at  Addis  Ababa.  ThU  document  u 
significant  because  It  embodies  the  desires 
and  the  eflorts  of  Africans  to  meet  Airless 
needs  and  a^>lratlons.  It  U  on  example  of 
truly  Independent  action,  focmulsted  In- 
dependently of  the  Influence  of  this  Nstlon— 
or  any  non-African  nation — and  subscribed 
u>  without  promise  of  aid  or  assUtanee  ex- 
cept that   which  the  olgneea  have  pledged 
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toward  tuelr  common  cauM.  It  r»fl»ct« 
Alrtoa'i  detarmlnmtlon  to  rally  lt«  own  re- 
•ourcea  brtunfl  Ita  own  ellorta. 

ciuai^  THB  caaanoH  or  mam t  Mursa 
Tha  Chartar  at  AMcan  Unity  la  tha  Joint 
creauon  of  many  African  laadara  of  Itoa 
ablUty.  It  U  not  Ui«  creation  of  any  ona 
rxnoD  It  raproKsou  the  meeting  of  tBa 
mln<U  <rf  tlie  able  nateamen  of  many  African 
naUona,  aa  our  own  Artldea  of  Oonfedara- 
Uon  and  our  own  Conitltnaoo  repreaentad 
tba  thinking,  not  of  one  or  two.  but  of  the 

The  partlclpanU  In  the  Conference  Joined 
in  dTlng  apadal  notice  to  Emperor  HaUe 
SelaMie  In  hla  role  aa  boat  of  the  African 
Summit  Confennce. 

Hla  approach  to  African  unity.  hU  re- 
fu,<al  to  accept  the  preconference  recom- 
mendation of  tha  rocelgn  Mlnlatera  of  the 
paruclpatlng  itatea  that  the  drafting  of  the 
charter  be  poatponed  unUl  a  later  data,  and 
hla  aucceaeful  Inalatance  from  the  day  of 
the  Conferencea  commencement  that  the 
chlefa-of-«tate  not  leate  hla  oapllol  ontU  the 
document  be  approred.  haa  been  balled  OJ 
African  and  non-African  alike. 

Emperor  Halle  SelaMlea  »Ult  to  the 
United  Statea  In  October  li  looked  forward 
to  aa  aBordlng  an  opportunity  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
bluepctnt  for  African  unity,  the  blueprint 
for  tomcKTowi  Africa,  that  waa  drawn  at  the 
Confwanca  boated  by  the  Emperor.  He  U 
tha  bei^  o<  the  moat  Independent  naUon 
in  AMca.  Indeed  the  oldeet  government  In  the 
world.  He  waa  our  atout  aUy  In  World 
Warn. 

M^H.wi  Speaker.  X  have  aald  many  tun«a 
that  »a  Africa  goeaao  will  go  the  world.  What 
happened  at  Addia  Ababa  .trengtbened  that 
faith.  I  regret  that  while  the  American  preaa 
gave  Uberal  coverage  u>  the  conference,  and 
prlntad  brief  summarlea  of  the  African  Char- 
ter apace  did  not  permit  the  printing  of  the 
charter  In  full.  I  regard  the  All-Alncan 
Charter  of  Unity  of  luch  Importance  aa  a 
atat«nent  of  the  common  objectlvea  of  the 
African  naUona  and  the  mothode  agreed  upon 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Intereat  of  an 
entire  oootlneot  that  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marka  to  Include  the  complete  text." 


but  a  financial  burden  to  a  Port  Offloe  De- 
partment Bep.  Hechler  aaja  la  now  running 
•1.3  billion  In  the  red. 

AU  Mr.  Hechler  really  la  aaklng  U  that 
Junk  mallera  come  considerably  cloeer  to 
paying  their  own  way.  A  friendly.  Brst-claaa 
letter  to  Aunt  Tilly  ooata  the  houaebolder  a 
ave-cent  etamp.  The  Junk  mailer,  however, 
pays  only  3.78  centa  to  put  the  arm  on  Aunt 
TlUy  to  buy  Juat  about  anything  Imaginable. 
Mr.  Hechler  would  ralae  the  thlrd-claaa 
mall  rate  from  a.78  to  4  6  centa  per  letter- 
still  leae  than  the  houaebolder  paya  and  still 
abort  of  what  It  actuaUy  coata  to  deliver  the 
ever-lDcreaslng  volume  of  Junk  mall. 

Mr.  Hechler  aska:  "If  blUboard  and  news- 
paper advertlaera  pay  their  own  way.  why 
ahould  theae  people  expect  the  taxpayer  to 
pick  up  their  coats?"  The  obvloua  answer 
Is  they  shouldn't. 

The  weU-heeled  Junk-maU  lobby  really 
may  be  able  to  drum  up  1  million  lettara 
protaaOng  Mr.  Hechleri  propoaal.  But  Ita 
hard  to  beUeve  many  tlmea  that  number  of 
V3  householders  couldn't  be  summoned  to 
cheer  Mr.  Hechlers  pubbc-splrttad  stand. 


loin  Te^T 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


•Complete  teat  of  the  charter  WIU  be 
found  on  pp  Ba»»-«300  of  the  Comotmbiokai. 
mcoas  of  May  29.  1963. 


Hooraj  (or  Mr.  HecUer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  OTTO  L  PASSMAN 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  BOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprO  3,  1967 
Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  Include  the  foUowlng: 

HOOKAT    FO»    M«.    HKCHLU 

Rep.  Ken  HKbler  (D..  W.  V».).  Is  the 
m&ln  target  of  ft  one-mllUon-latt^  cam- 
paign ■ponaored  by  Jimk  nudlers  who  object 
to  hla  sensible  Uulstenoe  that  they  leam  the 
.ptoet  Office  E>epartment  "lan't  a  welfare 
agency." 

The  Junk  mailers  <who  prefer  to  be  known 
u  dlrect-mall  sdvertlsers  or  third-class  mall 
users)  are  BUbeldlzed  by  the  householder 
who  pays  higher  postal  rates  and  higher 
taxes  so  tbey  can  send  him  assorted  come- 
OQS  he  seldom — If  e»er — wanu. 

Theae  unsolicited  "buU"  malUngs  not  only 
are  a  back-breaking  burden  to  postmen  and 
an  inoonvenlence  to  householders  who  must 
transport  them  from  mailbox  to  wastebasket. 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3,  1H7 
Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  My  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  director  of  commvunlty  rela- 
Uons  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  U)ren 
Hlckerson,  addressed  the  annual  spring 
picnic  of  the  Iowa  Association  of  South- 
em  California  In  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  Hlckerson  very  ably  described 
Iowa  today:  its  hopea,  dreams,  and 
potentialities.  He  haa  accurately  ap- 
praised life  In  Iowa  today. 

The  address  follows; 
HicxxasoN  Tells  CALiroBNt*  Iowans  or  ths 
"Nkw  Look"  at  Bomx 
1.OH0  BkACB.  CALir. — "When  much  of 
American  life  U  characterlaed  by  an  oppree- 
alve  snd  stultifying  conformity,  masquerad- 
ing In  guises  of  ioclal  progreaa.  why  should 
we  apologise  for  individualism  in  Iowa,  even 
when  it  reflecu  an  Inherent  and  sometimes 
loquacious  atubbomess? 

Thus  did  a  native,  well-known  lowan  quea- 
tlon  fellow  but  focroer  Iowans  at  the  annual 
apnng  picnic  of  the  Iowa  Association  of 
Southern  Oallfomla  In  Long  Beach  today 
<&lar.  26).  Loren  Hlckerson.  director  of 
community  relations  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  wove  nostalgic  menUons  of 
the  Iowa  of  the  paat  into  a  ipeech  which 
dealt  with  what  he  termed  a  Uuer  picture 
of  the  state  today  than  the  highly  persistent 
ImagM  of  the  late  "Ding"  I>i*rllngs  news- 
paper cartoons  of  the  •aOa  and  "aOa. 

Darling's  fat  and  Jolly  farmers,  surrounded 
by  fat  and  >oUy  pigs,  his  comuoopla  over- 
Bowing  with  the  rich  bounties  of  the  richest 
land  in  America  were  not  false  images,  Hlck- 
erson pointed  out.  but  "if  the  Image  erred. 
It  was  in  conveying  a  transient  reality  so 
sharply  that  U  led  too  easUy  to  popular 
assimiptlon  that  Iowa's  role  In  the  nations 
life  OS  well  as  its  people  and  their  thoughU 
and  social  patterns  were  as  changeless  as  an 
Iowa  spring,  and  as  predictable. 

Hlckerson  described  to  the  far- removed 
Iowans  the  developing  "iirban  countryside" 
that  he  said  will  be  the  Iowa  of  the  future. 
"Iowa  has  the  capacity  and  the  clear  intent 
to  sustain  Its  greatness  In  agriculture."  he 
declared,  "but  the  IncrecUble  developments  of 
this  modem  age  have  given  Iowa  the  time 


to  employ  Its  human  talents  for  leadership 
In  other  fields." 

Noting  that  Iowa  la  now  officially  an  "ur- 
ban" state  (because  more  Uvs  in  towns  of 
2.^00  and  over  than  on  farms),  Blcksrson 
said  be  envisions  an  Iowa  that  will  remain 
essentially  wooded,  pastured,  and  crof^Md. 
but  with  bands  of  high-speed-highways  con- 
necting cities  and  towns  that  will  prosper  In 
the  eomblnaUon  of  agriculture  and  industry. 
"There  will  come  Into  flourishing  reality 
In  Iowa  a  pattern  of  economic,  social  and 
cultural  life  which  can  be  made  the  envy  of 
most  of  the  states  of  this  modern  Union," 
Hlckerson  declared.  Current  examples  of 
one  aspect  of  the  "urban  countryidde"  devel- 
opment, said  Hlckerson,  Include  the  OoUlns 
Radio  Plant  In  Cedar  Rapids,  whoee  13,000 
employees  live  in  80  nearby  communities,  and 
the  Amana  Refrigeration  Co.,  with  a  plant  in 
a  rural  setting,  wftoae  l.*00  employees  as- 
semble dally  from  more  than  (K)  hamlets. 
towns  and  clUes  at  an  average  distance  of 
28  miles. 

Said  Hlckerson:  "Ths  urt>an  countryside 
of  Iowa  wlU  Interlace  the  richest  farm  coun- 
try in  America.  It  wUl  radiate  outward 
across  the  state  from  perhaps  a  docen  prln- 
dpal  Iowa  clUes.  whoee  growing  manufac- 
turing and  eervlce  establishments  now  form 
a  great  'second  axis'  to  the  Iowa  economy. 

"The  'sftUllltes'  of  these  city  centers  in 
Iowa  win  be  the  more  amblUous  and  weU- 
regulated  smaU  towns  in  each  section  of  the 
state.  These  towns  will  continue  to  be  cen- 
ters of  retail  trade  and  ival  servlcea.  but 
they  wlU  be  much  more  than  that.  They 
will  be  the  home  towns  of  much  of  the  work 
force  of  Iows"a  growing  Industry,  located  in 
one  at  another  of  the  cities  'down  ths  road.' 
"The  city  suburbs  in  Iowa's  urban  coun- 
tryside will  not  be  hugging  the  central  dtles, 
contributing  to  maases  of  humanity  and  ths 
maSM  of  urban  sprawl.  They  will  be  towns 
in  their  own  right,  connected  with  the  City 
by  arterial  roads.  Insulated  from  the  central 
dty  by  quiet  acres  of  flourishing  croplands 
and  timber  lands" 

Hlckerson  emphanlzed  that  Iowa  andJts 
people  have  changed  with  ths  times,  that 
the  people  have  cultural  tastes  to  go  with 
their  great  induatrlousnoss  and  respect  for 
educaUon.  "Ninety-seven  of  every  100  Iowa 
families  now  own  at  least  one  television  set,* 
ha  said,  "but  our  cultural  aooomplLahments 
and  aspirations  are  not  linked  to  the  pre- 
vailing quality  of  the  network  shows  pro- 
duced in  California  and  New  York." 

Ths  Mount  Ayr  native  said  to  the  trans- 
planted Iowans: 

"We  have  pure  sir  and  fresh  water  to  sell: 
and  we  are  taking  steps  to  keep  them  pure 
and  freah  as  time  goes  on; 

"We  have  all  outdoors  in  which  to  live  and 
work  and  play.  The  summers  once  were  hot 
in  Iowa.  Now  we  have  air  conditioning. 
though  it  Isn't  always  needed.  Ths  winters 
once  were  troublesome.  Now  It  Is  tbe  great 
city  which  is  brought  to  Its  knees  by  the 
bllzxard.   not  the  urban   countryside. 

"We  have  the  old  Iowa  inclination  to 
frlendUnesa,  and  we  stlU  make  neigbborll- 
ness  a  way  of  life.  We  have  the  beauties  of 
the  land  around  us,  everywhere  in  Iowa— 
rolling  hlUsldes.  rivers  and  streams.  foreeW 
and  meadows,  all  of  them  as  beautiful  as 
ever  In  the  fashions  of  the  chsnglng  seasons. 
"Iowa's  crime  rate  Is  one  of  the  lowest 
among  the  states.  Iowa's  dedtcaUon  to  edu- 
caUon U  as  great  ss  ever.  With  less  wealth 
per  capita  than  moat  states.  Iowans  rank 
consistently  above  the  national  average  in 
their  per  capita  expenditures  for  the  educa- 
Uon of  our  youth. 

"No  area  of  the  world,  no  part  of  ths  na- 
tion is  trouble-free  and  satlsfled  in  1967: 
least  of  all  Iowa.  We  have  many  a  row  still 
to  hoe.  as  the  saying  goes. 

"But  we  seem  to  have  more  than  ever  be- 
fore In  our  history  with  which  to  work— good 
people,  solid  values,  a  sense  of  purpose,  the 
abundant  resources  of  both  an  older  time 
and  a  newer  time. 
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"Back  in  Iowa,  tbe  new  picture  windows  of 
tbe  old  home  place  look  out  upon  the  com- 
ing of  spring.  But  nowadays  the  Iowa 
spring  is  more  than  the  Joyful  seasonal  r«- 
tum  of  life  and  promise  to  the  land.  It  U 
a  new  springtime  In  the  life  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." 


OlincB  Repbes  to  Post  Ofice  Critics 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TkNincssn: 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3,  1967 
Mr.  PDLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  many  adversities  in 
the  problems  which  arc  peculiar  to  the 
Federal  service,  our  Federal  civil  service 
employees  are,  by  and  large,  among  the 
most  dedicated  workers  In  America. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  those  mem- 
bers of  our  Federal  Establishment  who 
are  postal  employees,  som-i  720,000 
Americans. 

Prom  time  to  time  these  employees, 
as  well  as  tbe  Post  Office  E>epartment 
Itself,  come  under  criticism.  Ofttimea 
the  criticism  la  valid  and  valuable,  but 
ofttlmes  also  It  Is  unjust  and  based  upon 
misinformation  or  lack  of  information 
about  the  postal  service  and  the  fine  Job 
that  the  employees  are  doing  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  Jerry  Kluttz.  in  his 
column,  "The  Federal  Diary."  of  the 
Friday,  March  17,  1967.  Washington 
Post,  speaks  out  for  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  P.  03rien.  for  the  Postmas- 
ter's utterances  in  behalf  of  his  postal 
employees. 

The  column  Is  not  only  Interesting  but 
construcUve.  It  gives  a  perspective  to 
the  work  which  the  postal  employees  do 
In  relationship  to  the  job  which  must  be 
done. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
Mr.  Kluttz'  column  In  the  body  of  the 
RacoKD  at  this  point  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  consideration: 
O'Bbibm  Rkflub  to  Post  Omcx  Cmmcs 

(By  Jerry  Kluttx) 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
■peaks  up  for  his  730,000  postal  employees. 
«.nrf  his  Is  an  effective  and  forceful  voice. 

He's  well  aware  of  critics  who  blame  recent 
povtal  pay  raises  for  the  E>epartment's  41  .a 
bUllon  deficit;  who  siwpect  that  too  many 
postal  workers  abuse  sick  leave,  and  feel  the 
employes,  ahould  produce  more  now  that 
machines  handle  more  postal  burdens. 

He  meets  each  of  the  challenges  head-on. 
In  private  talks  with  members  of  Congress, 
and  m  meetings  with  business  groups,  the 
Cabinet  member  readily  concedes  that  postal 
salaries  have  risen  38  i>er  cent,  or  «l.a  bil- 
lion, during  the  past  five  years. 

Despite  the  rather  sizable  Increase,  O'Brien 
argues  that  postal  salaries  are  not  "lush"  by 
any  means.  In  fact,  he  says  they  aren't  com- 
petitive m  Doany  areas  such  as  this  city  where 
inexperienced  bus  drivers  are  offered  •6900  a 
year,  a  figure  It  takes  a  postal  clerk  or  carrier 
IS  years  to  reach. 

"Moving  people  around  by  bus  Is  Impor- 
tant',' he  agrees,  "but  so  Is  moving  the 
malls." 

The  Postmaster  General  believes  that  ws 
too  often  overlook  ths  "high  produetlvlty" 
of  the  average  American  postal  worker  who 


"Tills  compares."  he  stresses,  "with  00.000 
pieces  per  work  in  Swltaerland:  82.000  In 
Germany:  M.OOO  In  Pranqe;  SO.OOO  in  Great 
Britain:  47.000  In  Italy,  and  31.000  In  Japan. 

"In  otb«^  words."  he  adds,  "each  Amert- 
oan  pcMtal  worker  handles  as  much  maU  as 
two  French  or  German  postal  employes,  and 
more  than  three  Japanese  workers." 

As  for  sick  le«ve.  O'Brien  observes  that  the 
3610  poetal  employes,  who  retired  Isst  Dec.  50 
forfeited  an  average  of  673  hours  valued  at 
$3&36.  He  said  he,  too.  occasionally  hears  of 
a  small  minority  of  employes  who  abuse  rick 
leave,  but  he  believes  the  typical  career 
worker  is  conscientious  In  his  use  of  It. 

To  sum  up.  the  Postmaster  General  con- 
cludes "our  employes  are  performing  weU; 
they  deserve  to  have  both  a  Uvlng  wage,  and 
the  most  modem  mall  handling  tools  we  can 
secure." 


Colorado  Legislature  Urgei  Ezpediest 
Comstrectioo  of  tbe  Chatfield  Dam  and 
Reterroir  on  tbe  Sostb  Platte  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  3.  1967 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  15,  1965,  the  watershed  of  the  Plum 
Creek  and  other  South  Platte  River  trll>- 
utaries  experienced  a  rainfall  of  12  to  14 
Inches  in  a  6-hour  period.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  the  headlines  told  the  dev- 
astating story:  thai  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours.  13  lives  had  been  lost  in  the  Den- 
ver area  and  downstream,  and  property 
damged  estimated  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers at  $509,325,000  was  Inflicted. 

Such  a  rainfall  could  cause  disaster 
wherever  It  occurred.  But  falling  Into  a 
hilly  country — with  the  deluge  being 
concentrated  very  quickly  in  valleys 
which  slope  steeply  toward  the  plains — 
the  results  are  even  more  devastating. 
Today,  nearly  2  years  later,  the  scars  of 
the  flood  still  are  In  evidence  and  the 
repair  work  goes  on. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
U-S.  Congress  acted  swlfUy  following  the 
1965  flood.  The  Chatfield  flood  control 
project,  principal  feature  of  which  is  a 
dam  and  reservoir  at  the  confluence  of 
the  South  Platte  River  and  Plum  Creek 
upstream  from  metropolitan  Denver, 
was  authorized.  Preliminary  planning 
Is  completed,  and  acquisition  of  land  and 
relocation  of  highways  and  utility  facili- 
ties is  about  to  begin. 

Progress  Is  not  as  rapid  as  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  warrant,  primarily  because, 
last  November,  the  President  ordered  a 
slowdown  of  this  project  as  part  of  his 
scheme  to  throw  a  wet  blanket  on  the 
U-S.  economj-.  Moneys  he  ordered  with- 
held were  released  this  month,  but  sev- 
eral valuable  months  of  progress  were 
lost  forever. 

The  people  of  Colorado — and  particu- 
larly those  of  my  district  and  the  dty  of 
Denver— are  deeply  concerned  that  fur- 
ther delays  may  occur. 

The  Colorado  General  Assembly  re- 
cently   passed    a    memorial — sponsored 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  this  memorial: 

Sematx  Jonrr  Mcmosiai.  S 
Uemortallslng  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  all  action  neceasary  to  ex- 
pedlts  the  oonsLTuctlon  of  tbe  ChstAeld 
Dam  and  Reaervolr  on  the  South  Platte 
River 

Whereas  recent  Federal  approprUtlons 
made  to  the  Omaha  District  of  the  Corps  of 
Bngmeers  for  the  Chatfield  Dam  has  caused 
a  delay  In  the  compleUon  schedule  of  tbe 
South  Platte  River  Flood  Control  Program; 
and 

Whereas  with  only  aS, 186.000  budgeted  for 
land  aoqulslUon  in  the  Fiscal  Tear  1907,  and 
•7.480.000  allotted  tor  Initial  construcUon 
during  Fiscal  Year  19*8.  the  metropolitan 
Denver  area  Is  faced  with  approximately  six 
potential  flood  seasons  unUl  tbe  project  Is 
aoheduled  for  completion  in  1973;  and 

Whereas  original  esUmates  proposed  saS 
million  in  funding  for  the  program  for  the 
Fiscal  Years  1967  and  19«8  and  with  only 
half  ot  the  anticipated  funds  for  this  two- 
year  period  approved,  the  people  of  the  South 
Platte  Valley  are  vitally  ooncerned  that  there 
may  be  further  cutbacks  and  delays;  and 

Whereas  a  volunt«er  organization  of  busi- 
nessmen and  property  owners  affected  by  the 
devastating  196S  floods  and  caUed  "Action 
Now— Dam  the  Platte"  has  requested  this 
General  Assembly  to  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  State*  to  support  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  Ghatfleld  Dam  and  Reservoir 
by  aU  means  at  their  disposal:  now,  therefore. 
Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  4€th 
General  Asaembty  of  the  State  of  CoUrradc. 
the  Bouse  of  Representatives  concurring 
herein: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  requested  to  take  all  acUoo  neces- 
sary to  expedite  tbe  construction  of  the 
Chatfield  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  South 
Platte  Blver  in  order  to  alleviate  the  threat 
of  future  Oood  damage  In  the  roetropoUtan 
Denver  area  and  downstream  communities; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Standing  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,    to    the    Chairman    of    the    Standing 
House  Committee   on   Public   Works   and   to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statea  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Adopted  by  Senate.  March   17.  1967. 
Adopted  by  House.  March  31,  1967. 
Mask  A.  Hocah. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
OoMrasct  W.  Bxaw. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
JoKw  D.  VAjrniaHoor. 
Speaker,  Bouse  of  Representatives. 
BarrxT  O.  Knamooam. 
Chief  Clfrk.  Bouse  of  Representatives. 


Trade  With  Commaaut  Rntsia — By 
ExccBtiTe  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   SX>UZSUM4 
IH  THB  HOUSB  OF  BEPRBSKHTATTVES 

Monday,  AvrU  3.  19t7 
Mr.  BARICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
beginning  May  21.  1967.  haa  been  pro- 
claimed World  Trade  Week  by  Executive 
Older  No.  3771,  dated  March  24,  1967. 


_    _    _     _  Thus,  we  have  made  It  a  policy  for  our 

le  PMtmartw J^nenJ  beUevM^t  w.     r;j;;X  tT^  entire  membership  of  th«    free  enterprise  economy  to  emtau*  «)  a 
K°."!L^'SL^^^2L'^.SS'^    l2S!u2,d   the   hou«>   of   n^preaentit-    f™e  wortd  tr«le.  to  build  a  foundation 


banom  114.000  placM  ol  mall  a  T*ar. 


senate 

Uves — which  expresses  this  eonoem. 


for  mutual  trust  among  nations. 
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But  what  about  free  trade  with  Soutta 
Rhodesia?    The  Rhodeslana  do  not  »• 

celve  our  taxpayera  money  In  foreign  aid. 
nor  do  they  supply  weapon*  to  km  our 
sons  In  Vietnam,  nor  install  and  »uper- 
vlse  nuclear-warhead  missiles  In  Cuba, 
nor  do  they  boast  they  will  bury  us. 

No  trade  permitted  with  Rhodesia— 
yet  ExecuUve  Order  No.  3771  calls  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of 
achieving  fruitful  cooperation.  And  the 
VS  participation  In  the  19«7  food  proc- 
essing fair  m  Moscow  Is  heralded  as  an 
Illustration  of  our  effort  to  build  bridges 
through  trade.  Are  we  to  conclude  that 
our  national  policies  are  favored  toward 

CommunUt   and  Socialist  nations,   but 

racist   haters  when  It  comes  to   white 

government? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  Executive  Order 

No    3T71  in  the  RKcoao  following  my 

remarks; 

Woau    TwjLtm    WsxK,    11X7— PmocijmTioK 

3771.     ST     TH«    PMKWUTT    of    TK»    VlfTTWB 

States  or  Amsuca 

World  tnOa  Joins  the  United  St»t««  with 
other  nations  In  s  creatlTe  partnership  th»l 
Bupporte  the  growth  of  our  free  enterprtae 
■eooaoy  and  •dvmncee  the  weU-belng  oJ  all 
our  citlaens. 

Leet  ycAT.  total  trade  smong  the  non- 
communUt  countrlae  unounted  to  about 
(lao  biuioc.  Since  IMO.  this  trade  baa 
grown  by  more  than  t87  billion,  oc  an  annual 
rate  ot  more  than  B  percent.  Trade  among 
the  nations  at  the  free  world  ihould  reach 
the  astounding  annual  rate  of  saoo  billion 
In  the  year  ahead. 

The  exchange  of  goods  and  aervleea  hullds 
a  foundaaloQ  fcr  mutual  trust  among  na- 
tions. It  itistalns  our  hopes  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  better  world.  In  which  all  peoplee 
may  Uve  In  peace. 

Expanding  trade  with  nations  around  the 
world  acoeleratea  the  pace  of  economic  ptog- 
r^M  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  enlarges  the  opportunities  foe  United 

Statee  bualneesmen  to  sell  more  products 
and  aervlcee  In  world  markets.  Since  1960. 
VS.  exports  of  merchaodlae  have  riaen  by 
&0  percent.  In  IMA.  they  exceeded  gaS  hU- 
Uon.  cloee  to  13  bullon  mora  than  the  year 
before. 

— It  frovldee  employment  for  more  Amer- 
ican workera.  About  three  and  a  half  miUlon 
Amfftcana  are  engaged,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly. In  the  production,  transport  and  market- 
ing of  our  exporta.  The  growth  of  this  trade 
wUl  create  Jotoa  lor  nuny  mere  workers  In 
both  rural  and  urban  areaa  throughout  th« 
United  SUtea. 

—It  widens  the  range  at  materials  and 
cooaumer  goods  aTallable  at  ooanpetltlTe 
prices  In  the  domestic  marketplace. 

— It  helps  the  developing  countrlee  make 
fuller  use  ol  their  ener^ee  and  resouroea. 

It  encourages  the  International  exchange 

of  Ideas,  knowledge,  and  expaienoe. 

Vigorous  espanalon  of  our  export  volums 
la  ewentlal.  We  have  succeeded  In  reducing 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  but 
we  must  make  atlll  further  Improvement. 

The  United  Statee  will  continue  to  support 
the  reci[«oeal  reduction  o<  trade  barrlera  to 
stimulate  the  flow  ot  IntemaUosial  ccan- 
merce.  To  thla  purpose,  an  early  and  ruc- 
ceeaful  completion  of  the  Kennedy  Bound 
oJ  trade  negotiations  U  especially  important. 
There  are  only  a  few  waeka  remaining;  by 
April  80.  major  issues  must  Ije  aeltled  and 
a  balance  of  conceasiona  achieved.  The  flnai 
agreement  most  be  signed  by  June  SO.  An 
historic  opportunity  to  broaden  vastly  tha 
world's  trade  borisoos  Is  withUl  resell.  This 
opportunity  must  acA  be  Icat. 

We  are  negotiating  irlth  other  i^Uoos  en 
the  improvement  ot  the  Intematlnnal  mooa- 
tary  lyitem.     Intvnatlonal  sgreemsnt  that 


will  assure  an  adequate  growth  of  world  re- 
aarraa  la  a  key  to  the  future  expansion  of 
wcrld  B-sda 

We  believe  that  trade  also  offers  a  meana 
of  achieving  frulUul  cooperation  with  the 
Sonet  Union  and  other  Kastem  European 
naOona.  In  l»e«.  US.  exporu  to  Eaatem 
Europe  totalled  only  saoO  mliilon  while  o^M- 
Europe  gooda  worth  over  W  billion.  US. 
raUAcatlon  of  a  conaular  agreement  with  the 
U  SS  R  oiu-  various  trade  miaelona  to  East- 
em  Europe,  and  our  participation  In  the 
1I187  food  processing  fair  in  Moacow  lUua- 
trate  our  effort  to  build  bndgea  through 
trade.  We  must  continue  to  pursue  iastmg 
peace  by  seeking  out  every  poeslble  course 
to  healthy  economic  and  cultural  reUtions 
with  these  countrlee. 

The  principal  objective  of  our  foreign 
trade  policy  la  to  promote  the  increase  of 
peaceful,  profitable  commerce  among  our 
NaUon  and  others. 

World  Trade  Week  reaffirms  and  supporU 
this  objective. 

Now.  Therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  May 
ai  l»e7.  ss  World  Trade  Week;  and  I  re- 
quest the  spproprUU  rederal.  State,  and 
local  omclala  to  cooperate  In  the  obaervance 
of  that  week. 

I  also  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural, 
educatloxud.  profeaaional.  and  dvlo  groupe. 
as  well  ss  the  people  of  the  United  States 
generally,  to  oboerve  World  Trade  Week 
with  gathertngs.  dlscuaaions.  exhiblU.  cere- 
monies, and  other  appropriate  acOvltlea  de- 
signed to  promote  continuing  awareness  ol 
the  importance  of  world  trade  to  our  econ- 
omy and  our  reUUons  with  other  nations. 
In  Witness  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
Statee  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this 
twenty-fourth  day  of  Uarch.  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of   America  the  one  hundred  and  nloety- 

ffrat. 

LTwrtoir  B.  JoiutsoM. 

By  the  President: 

DsAM  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
irM    Doc.   g7-»«0;    nied.   Mar.   27,    l»g7; 
2:1*   pjn.) 


Uiitcd  Slates  Helps  Reds  Solre  Probleai 

EXTENSION  OP  REatARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  cALxyoucu 
Dt  TH«  HOUSE  OF  B^TlKSKNTATIVKa 

atondav,  AprU  3,  1H7 
Mr.  UPSCOMB.    Mr.  Speaker— 
The  Am«rtc»n  uxp*7«r  »■  tt«iB€  wked  to 
rtat  tiU  money  in  order  to  buUd  tti*  mlUtary 
potenciAl   of  the  country   th»t  protnlMi  to 
bury  til™ 


Th*t  Is  an  observfttton  of  Columnist 
Dumltru  Danielopol  In  hl»  article  which 
appeared  In  the  March  21,  1967.  Issue  of 
the  San  Gabriel,  CaUf..  Poat  Advocate, 
concerning  the  propoBCd  sale  of  Ameri- 
can machine  tools  to  equip  an  auto- 
mobile plant  Plat  of  Italy  U  building  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  la  a  provocative  article  which  I 
oocnxnend  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
KTCss.  Under  lea?«  to  extend  my  re- 
mATks.  I  submit  the  article  for  inclusion 
In  the  Rkcou: 


Umitcd  Statm  Hklps  ItBM  Bolts  Psoblhiu 
(By  Diunltru  D*nlelOT>ot> 
WASHtMCTOM. — "ThB  development  o*  motor 
Tehlcle  tmnsport  wUl  not  only  be  Unportant 
lor  the  armed  forces  In  mlUtary  theatera  but 
Alao  to  meet  the  need*  of  the  economy  If  rail- 
way movement  In  the  Interior  pf  the  country 
ta  disrupted." 

That  wa*  UartfuUl  of  the  Soviet  UnloD 
Vaallly  Sofcolovsky  writing  In  hia  book  "So- 
Tlet  Military  Strategy."  It  wa*  putoUahed  tn 
1903. 

He  had  been  Inveitlga^i^  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary powntlal  in  caae  q^uclear  war. 

"Motor  vehicle  transport  U  leaa  vulner- 
able than  railway  transport  and,  moreover. 
is  not  ftfTected  by  tha  seasons,  which  fre- 
quently limit  potentUUUea  of  vaUr  trans- 
port." he  went  on  to  say.  .  .  . 

In  case  of  war.  Sokolovsky  said  "railways 
no  longer  serve  as  the  main  type  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  c^>er&tlon  of  ground  forces  .  .  . 
today  they  cannot  fully  ensure  the  delivery 
of  material  to  the  troops  .  .  .  therefore 
motor  tranapcfft  will  play  a  decisive  role." 

.  .  it  Is  quite  Important  to  develop 
intercity  vehicle  transport  during  peace- 
time." 

Directives  of  the  23rd  Moscow  Party  Con- 
gress last  year  said  that  "It  Is  necessary  to 
concentrate  on  the  building  of  several  auto- 
mobile combines  during  the  next  10  to  16 
yean.  .  . 

It  appears  that  the  United  State*  Is  pre- 
pared to  help  the  Soviets  ^olve  their  prob- 
lems. 

Last  Oct.  7.  Prealdent  Johnaoc  apfooved 
the  guarantee  by  the  Export'Unport  Bank  of 
US  credits  for  the  constmctloo  In  the  USSR 
of  a  huge  Plat  motorcar  factory. 

Now  the  President  has  the  backing  of  a 
congressional  Committee  that  spent  a  grand 
total  of  la  days  In  Eaatem  Europe  and  the 
USSR  last  December. 

The  four  Congressmen,  Thomas  Ashley,  D. 
CHilo:  James  Harvey.  R.  Mich.:  Chestar  Is. 
MiM.  R.  Kaua.:  and  Thomas  M.  BMa,  I>- 
Caar.  publlahed  a  detaUed  report  favoring 
VS.  participation  In  the  bUUcm  dollar  Plat 
deal. 

Their  baale  Idea  la  that  the  new  Soviet 
motor  Industry  would  cater  to  the  gexieral 
pubUc  Lhus  diverting  resources  frcm  mili- 
tary hardware  to  consumer  goods. 

The  report  quotes  EJeputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cyrus  Vance  who  says  "The  Plat 
deal  would  support  the  increased  emphasis 
which  the  USSR  is  puUlng  on  using  Its  re- 
sources to  produce  consumer  goods." 

"The  greater  the  amount  the  Soviet  Union 
placaa  on  consumer  goods,  the  less  they  can 
devote  to  military  hardware."  says  Vance. 

Eugene  V.  Bostow,  under-secretary  of  state 
for  political  affairs  ths  reports  said,  "em- 
phaslxed  that  the  equipment  which  would 
be  purchased  by  Plat  In  the  USA  .  .  .  would 
not  contribute  in  any  way  to  tha  Soviet 
military  capability." 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves. 
It  doMnt  take  a  military  expert  to  know 
that  any  additional  motor  car  is  in  Itaclf 
an  Increase  In  the  military  potential  ot  a 
country,  let  alooa  a  highly  developed  In- 
dustry. 

Purthermore.  the  report  Itself  admits  that 
few  of  the  new  Plats  reach  ths  ordinary 
Soviet  man  In  the  street. 

A  section  prepared  by  VA.  inteUlgence  of- 
ficials says  'essentially  tha  new  8ovl«t  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  produce  autcanobUes  for 
the  bureaucratic  eUte." 

"Despite  the  planned  Increase  In  numbers 
of  automobllM  by  197S  few  Sorlet  citizens 
will  have  their  own."  It  says.  "They'll  go  for 
official  use,  factory  managers,  the  mlUtary 
etc.  .  . 

Remember  when  AdoU  HlUer  waa  getting 
the  Oermana  to  Invest  In  "Votkawagens?" 

Top  Soviet  mUltary  theoretlcUu  U.  V. 
Frunxe.    foundar    o*    the    Prun»    mUltary 
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Academy,  which  U  stlU  very  much  In  force, 
once  said: 

•In  every  new  undertaking,  economic,  cul- 
tural etc..  one  must  always  ask  the  quesuon: 
How  will  the  undertaking  fit  Into  the  de- 
rense  ol  the  country!" 

The  Amertcan  taxpayer  U  being  asked  to 
rtek  his  money  In  order  to  build  the  mUltary 
potenUal  ol  the  country  that  promisee  to 
bury  him. 


"PoTeHy"  loTestitators  Hit  Ez-OficUls 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  ntnui'A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  AprU  3.  1967 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Indianapolis  News  has  recently  pub- 
lished two  editorial  columns  which  suc- 
cinctly reflect  on  the  quality  and  per- 
sonnel in  volved  in  the  administration's 
war  on  poverty  as  carried  forth  In 
Indianapolis. 

One  of  the  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Ross  Hermann,  a  dedicated  and  able 
master  of  the  News  staff,  reports  the 
startling  fact  that  a  very  poorly  regarded 
poverty  official  In  Indiana  has  "gradu- 
ated" to  a  higher  paying  job  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C- 

The  entire  Congress,  smd  certainly 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  should  be 
aware  of  this  individual's  record  In 
Indiana. 

The  articles  follow: 

I  From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind  I  News.  Mar.  24. 

1907) 
"Povnwv"  Iwv«»TT0ATOE8  HiT  Bx-Omcuui 
(By  Roes  Hermann) 
Troublea  continue  to  brew  in  the  local 
"war  oo  poverty-  as  two  top-level  officials 
who  recently  resigned  their  Jobs  have  come 
under  flre  from  their  former  oolleaguM. 

Paul  Barker,  former  director  of  Indianap- 
olis Community  Action  Against  Poverty. 
Inc.  (GAAP)  who  resigned  his  •16.000-a-year 
Job  m  January  to  be  come  program  director 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Christians  and 
Jews  In  New  York  City,  may  be  called  upon 
to  repay  funds  he  allegedly  misused. 

Pederal  auditors  have  reported  evidence  of 
irregul  art  ties  to  the  GAAP  board,  and  the 
CAAP  Budget  and  Plnance  Committee  this 
week  recommend«I  that  Barker  be  formally 
requested  to  return  SI. 110  to  the  program. 
The  committee  reports  that  Barker  re- 
ceived S62».eo  as  a  salary  while  be  was  sl- 
multaneoualy  on  the  payroll  of  anoiher  gov- 
ernment agency.  In  violation  of  Federal  reg- 
ulaUons.  and  that  »5«6.W  was  used  for  the 
expenses  of  an  unauthtHised  meeting  held 
last  December  at  a  Columbus,  Ind.,  motel, 
reportedly  to  plan  strategy  for  a  staff  chal- 
lenge to  the  CAAP  board  over  budget 
policy. 

The  other  departed  official  Is  David  R. 
Goldstein,  who  resigned  his  •14.500  portion 
as  executive  director  of  Indianapolis  Pre- 
school Centers.  Inc..  In  January  to  accept 
a  Job  as  director  ol  the  National  Capitol 
Head  Start  program  In  Washington, 
Rt  SIS.OOO  a  year. 

Goldstein  Is  the  subject  of  a  Pre-School 
personnel  committee  evaluation  which  be- 
gan several  weeks  before  his  resignation 
and  concluded  recently  with  the  circulation 
of  a  report  citing  the  former  director  for 
the  "poorest  kind  of  Judgment**  which 
brought  the  program  close  to  folding. 


Last  summer  board  member  Dr.  Robert 
Risk  charged  Golsteln  with  exploiting  racial 
and  class  prejudices  in  engineering  a  trsJis- 
fer  of  board  control  to  agroup  of  parents 
of  chUdren  enrolled  In  the  antlpoverty 
centers. 

T^e  evalutlon.  authored  by  a  la-member 
committee  beaded  by  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Levitt. 
similarly  takes  Goldstein  to  task  for  methods 
employed  In  tipping  the  balance  of  board 
power  to  "representatives  of  the  jwor"  at 
the   expense  of  old-line  liberals. 

Citing  Goldstein's  efforts  to  secure  ex- 
tended tenure  In  office  by  championing  the 
parents  group,  the  report  obaerves:  "'There  is 
nothing  In  Itself  which  is  reprehensible  about 
attempting  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  pro- 
specUve  parent  members  of  the  board.  It  Is 
the  method  by  which  Mr.  Goldstein  sought 
to  accomplish  this  end  which  Is  seriously 
questionable." 

The  report  continues:  "There  Is  again  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Goldstein  dcUt>er«Uly  pitted 
new  memt>ers  of  the  board  against  the  old. 
Whether  or  not  he  sincerely  believed  that  the 
old  beard  was  strongly  against  the  poor. 
against  the  basic  alma  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  acting  In  some  sort  of  middle-class  self- 
interest  Is  irrelevant.  The  fact  is  that  he 
set  out  to  cr«ate  this  impression  In  the  minds 
or  the  parent  group. 

"At  the  same  time,  he  created  an  Image  of 
himself  ss  the  dedicated  champion  of  the 
poor  against  the  middle-class  old  board,  a 
supporter  of  the  underprivileged  N^ro  in 
combat  with  the  affluent  whlt<  majority." 

The  desired  effect,  says  the  report,  was  to 
neutralise  or  eliminate  the  influence  of  what 
Is  termed  the  "humanitarian  eetabllshmenl," 
with  which  Goldstein  had  oome  to  be  In- 
creasingly at  odds.  The  "humanitarian  e«- 
tabllahment"  U  characterlxed  as  "the  poUU- 
cal  and  social  Uberals  who  have  Implemented 
the  social  welfare  changes  of  the  past  SO 
years." 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  Pre- 
School  program  might  have  folded  under 
methods  which  the  report  says  "have 
stlrrvd  up  dissension,  distrust,  hostility,  and 
confusion  within  IPSC.  The  oonsequenl 
malignant  atmosphere  remains  .  .  .  The 
consequences  of  his  methods  conceivably 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  He«I  Start 
program." 

The  report  concludes.  "Even  If  Ut.  Gold- 
stein had  succeeded  in  every  respect  In  what 
be  set  out  to  do  last  spring,  he  would  stlU 
have  failed.  He  would  have  been  faced  in- 
definitely by  a  board  and  a  staff  torn  sad 
partly  Incapacitated  by  dissension-  He  faced 
the  eventuality  that  he  might  lose  his  posi- 
tion simply  because  the  program  Itself  would 
fold." 

The  report  carries  the  names  of  Dr.  Eugene 
B.  Levitt.  Louise  Cobbe.  Amelia  Cook.  Rev. 
WllUam  Dennis.  Wayne  Stanton,  Opal  Bos- 
ton, Mary  J.  Davis,  and  UlUe  Crenshaw. 
Poiir  other  committee  members  were  absent 
on  Feb.  is  when  the  report  was  adopted. 


whether  or  not  he  sincerely  believed  that 
the  old  board  wss  strongly  against  the  poor, 
against  the  basic  alms  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  acting  in  tome  sort  of  nUddle-clasa  self- 
interest  is  Irrelevant. 

"The  fact  Is  be  set  out  to  create  this  Im- 
pression In  the  minds  of  the  parent  group. 
At  the  same  time,  he  created  an  image  of 
himself  OS  the  dedicated  champion  of  the 
poor  against  the  middle-class  old  board,  a 
supporter  of  the  underprivileged  Negro  in 
combat  with  the  affluent  white  majority-" 
What  emerges  from  this  summary  of  the 
former  director's  activities  Is  a  picture  of  the 
Pre-School  program  as  a  storm-center  of 
class  conflict  which  Is  most  unbecoming  In  a 
free  and  open  ctMnmunlty, 

By  conveying  this  reflection,  the  report  Is 
more  than  an  evaluation  of  one  man.  It  ti  a 
forceful  commentary  on  a  program  that 
permlU,  Indeed  encourages,  the  kind  of  be- 
havior for  which  the  former  director  Is  cited. 
The  problem  of  class  conflict  In  the  local 
"war  on  poverty"  goes  weU  beyond  the  do- 
ings ot  any  individual.  It  Is  vrritten  into 
naUonal  law  Itself,  vrlth  the  provision  for 
"maxlmtuD  feasible  participation"  of  "repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor"  In  program  planning 
and  direction.  The  words  "maximum  feas- 
ible participation"  are  sufflclenily  vague  as  to 
encourage  local  disputes  over  their  meaning. 
The  class- conflict  theme  Is  further  enun- 
ciated In  Federal  guidelines  contained  In  the 
"Community  Action  Workbook"  which  dls- 
cuases  methods  for  mobilizing  the  poor  for 
protest  activities  and  collective  action 
against  the  "establishment." 

The  personnel  committee  evaluation  finds 
the  exploitation  of  racial  and  class  preju- 
dices objectionable.  We  agree.  It  will  not 
suffice,  however,  to  consider  the  problem 
solved  with  the  director's  recent  resignation 
Reaction  against  the  use  of  theee  methods 
must  extend  to  a  re-evaluatlon  of  "war-on- 
poverty"  policy  itself. 


U.S.  Castoms  and  ImmifratioB  Service 
CrilkiBed 


IProm  the  ^idlanapoUs  (Ind.)  News,  Mar.  3«. 

1067 1 

Thk  Rkal  Pboblkm 

The  personnel  committee  evaluation  of 
the  recently  resigned  director  of  Indian- 
apolis Pre-School  Centers,  Inc.,  excerpts 
from  which  were  carried  on  thU  page  yes- 
terday, is  most  significant  when  read  as  a 
oommentary  on  the  national  "war  oa 
poverty." 

The  document,  drafted  by  a  committee 
chaired  by   Dr.  Eugene  E.  Levitt,  cltee  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   HOSTH   DUCOT& 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3.  1967 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  comment  Is  from  the 
Divide  County  Journal,  of  Crosby,  N. 
Dak.  Editor  John  M.  Andrlst  Is  highly 
critical — and  I  believe  rightly  so — of  the 
lack  of  good  public  relatioiu  displayed 
by  the  U,S.  Customs  and  Immigration 
Service. 

The  editorial  follows: 

One  of  the  most  Important  IngredlenU  in 
any  successful  business  is  customer  servlce. 
You  expect  to  find  It  in  any  small  busi- 
ncM  .  .  -  and  If  you  go  right  up  to  the 
biggest  chain  store  operations,  youll  find  s 
lot  of  time  and  money  Is  spent  to  develop 
good  customer  relations. 

I  can't  understand,  therefore,  why  big  gov- 
ernment opcraUoni  like  the  U.S.  Customs 
and  Immigration  Service  don't  wake  up  and 


D  C        departed    official    for    exploiting   nwlal    and     ameU  the  coffee.    lAst  Friday  three  bus  loads 


class  fean  In  tipping  the  balance  of  power 
on  the  Pre-School  board  to  parents  of  chU- 
dren enrolled  In  the  centers  at  the  expense 
of  old-Une  Uberals. 

The  report  states  "there  Is  again  no 
doubt"  that  poUcles  pursued  by  the  group's 
former  director  "deUberately  pitted  new 
members    of    the    board    against    the    old. 


of  Crosby  band  kids  were  invited  to  be  guests 
of  the  Estevan  hockey  organlratlon,  and  a 
call  was  made  to  the  Noonan  border  station 
to  see  If  they  could  stay  open  an  extra  hour 
to  save  some  100  school  kids  and  parents  the 
long  trip  home  thru  Portal.  "I  would  be 
happy  to",  said  immigration  man  R*y 
SchultK.  but  regulations  prohibit  tt  unless 
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The  Holy  Cross  school,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Brother  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Holy  Crosa,  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  establishment  of 

.V  .^  ,«-  0-.  r-- ^       .^  »v     h^,.,^     the  ROTC  unit  which  U  the  largert  vol-  careers  you  may  choow.    Whethw  you  wUl 

people  at  Pemhinas  birt  they  aet  tne  nou™                        ^^  ^  ^     Nation  and  the  first  b«  »cU«  in  aclence  or  In  Induatry.  In  buil- 

»t  the  port  01  entry.     He  '«^  "^^'P  J^?^      J^^^r  ROTCAlr  R>roe  unit  to  be  intro-  n«.  oc  In  the  military,  your  fcroepace  edu- 

,h-.  th.  r^uirtoma  aervlce  wouldn  t  have  to      Junior  KtriV  Air  rx>roe  mm  w  «=  «  v  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  knowledge  and  un- 

deretanding  to  make  your  place  in  a  world  In 


you  get  permission  from  the  boM  at  Portal. 

he  advlaed.  .,  _ 

3o  we  caUed  Portal,  and  the  immlgraUon 

man  sayi.  we  wUl  be  happy  to  take  care  of 

It  If   vou   Bet  p«rml*alon   from   the   Custom* 


poeeible  uae«  of  ipace  that  may  materlaUae 
during  your  lifetime. 

py^r  thU  reaaon.  the  aeroapac«  education 
which  you  receive  as  cadeta  wlU  be  of  Im- 
measurable benefit  to  you,  regardleaa  ol  what 


that  the  customs  service  wouldn' 
pay  a  cent  because  It  would  be  an  immigra- 
tion man  on  duty:  at  the  same  time  he  was 
kind  enough  to  let  me  know  I  would  keep 
on  wssung  nlcklee  If  I  tried  to  caU  my  way 
up  to  Washington. 

Mind  you.  I  told  the  man.  1/  the  govern- 
ment cant  afford  to  pay  the  man.  we  wUl 
be  happy  to  reward  him  lor  his  time  .  .  and 
Ray  said  he  would  be  perfectly  wUllng.  I 
reminded  the  man  in  the  soft  chair  at 
Portal     Its  no  UM  be  said.    It  cant  be  done. 

People  who  work  In  cxistomer  service  are 


duced  In  Louisiana. 

Under  the  direction  of  Brother  Robert 
Hampton,  headmaster  of  the  school,  as- 
sisted by  Brother  Lawrence  Fitch,  di- 
rector of  public  relations,  one  of  the  mo6t 
Impressive  programs  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed was  presented. 

The  magnificent  choral  group  from 
BLeesler  Field,  under  the  direction  of 
Lt.  Otto  Wusnack,  and  the  drum  and 


bugle  corps  under  the  direction  of  Lt. 
psid  to  nnd  waya  to  do  thinp,  but  »ts  never     ^jj^    Mcintosh,  gave  outstanding  per- 
been  that  way  wlththe  ?|*^n.  and  toim^-      ^„^^„^„  Purina  the  exerclsea. 
gration  services.     What  bums  me  up  I*  tne 


Bong  and  dance  rouUne  you  get  between  the 
Customs  service  and  the  Inunlgratlon  peo- 
ple When  a  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  says  he  Ls  wlUlng  to  pay.  but  somebody 
else  won't  let  him.  I'm  old  enough  to  know 
Its  a  b\mch  of  fabrlcatwl  garbage  somebody 
has  dreamed  up. 

Ill  give  these  people  credit  for  one  thing. 
At  the  area  staUona  they  have  put  in  men 
who  are  kind,  considerate,  and  friendly  .  .  . 
which  U  a  good  deal  of  improvement  over 
the  sltuaUon  they  had  some  years  back  when 
1 1  some  of  the  natives  would  take  a  long  trip 

I  r  sround   Just   to  avoid  certain  men.     But  I 

I  i  know    of    not    a    single    sddlUonal    Improve- 

I  (  ment  other  than  the  building  ImprovemenU 

I  I  tor  which  the  government  has  been  able  to 

pay  triple  the  going  prices— even  though 
they  haven't  bad  the  money  to  improve 
service  ^   ^ 

For  years  the  Canadian  govemment  has 
g«en  the  need  for  better  service  at  the 
Noonan  port,  and  they  keep  their  port  open 
until  midnight.  It  seema  ridiculous  that 
U  S.  Customs  and  Immigration  people  can't 
do  the  same.  If  they  are  so  destitute,  how- 
ever, at  the  very  least,  they  could  set  up  a 
•ystem  whereby  local  groups  on  special  occa- 
sions could  make  arrangements  to  pay  the 
costs  or  extending  the  hours.  When  they 
refuse  to  find  an  effective  way  to  do  this, 
they  are  merely  teiung  us  to  go  jump  .  .  and 
I.  for  one,  resent  It. 

Then  must  be  some  way  for  us  to  change 
either  the  hours  or  the  attitude.  We  com- 
mend the  project  to  any  local  civic  group 
that  U  tired  of  the  double  talk  about  rules 
and  regulation  which  we  have  taken  for  the 
past  fifty  years  or  more. 

The  postal  service  and  some  other  federal 
branches  have  made  big  studies  In  service: 
the  Customs  and  Immigration  service  should 
\m  able  to  get  with  the  30tb  century  too. 


fonnances  during  the  exerdsea. 

Of  course  the  highlight  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.8.  Air  Force.  The 
presence  of  General  McConnell  empha- 
sized the  full  meaning  and  Importance  of 
the  Junior  ROTC  program,  and  his  in- 


spiring address  well  defined  the  slgnlfl-     personal  lives. 

cance   of    the   Junior    ROTC    program.        " ' 

which  to  my  way  of  thinking,  la  one  of 
the  most  Important  contributions  to  the 
security  and  defense  of  this  country  in 
the  years  ahead. 

But  I  think  It  best  that  General  Mc- 
ConneU  speak  for  hlmaeU.  For  that  rea- 
son I  have  asked  that  hla  remarks  be 
brought  to  your  attention.  Here  they 
are: 

Bkmasks   »t   OrK.  J.  P.  McCONKKX,   Chi» 

OF  Statt.  U.S.  a™  Pobcb.  *t  th«  Acttta- 

TioH    or   Holt    Caoe*   Aa    Poaca   Jowioa 

ROTC,  VtTW  Osi.«Afrt,  L*. 

When  Congressm^an  BAbert  asked  me  to 
participate  In  the  activation  ceremonies  of 
the  Holy  Cross  Air  Force  Junior  Reserve  Offl- 
cera  Training  Corps  I  accepted  with  particu- 
lar pleasure.  It  was  primarily  because  of  his 
InltlaUve  and  efforts  that  the  Congress  passed 
the  ROTC  Vltallzation  Act  of  1964  whoae 
major  features  include  the  establishment  of 
the  Air  Force  Junior  ROTC  program. 

The  fact  that  this  far-reaching  program 
has  become  a  reality  is  a  credit  to  the  dedi- 
cated sutesmanahlp  of  Coogreasman  H*bert 
who  thus  has  added  another  Important  con- 
tribuUon  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  this 
country.  And  the  fact  that  Holy  Croes  has 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  first  twenty 
schools  to  participate  in  the  new  Air  Force 
phase  of  the  Junior  ROTC  program  Ls  lnde«d 
a  credit  to  your  school's  fine  record  of  scho- 
lastic   and    educational    accompUshmenu. 

I  called  this  program  far-reaching  because 
I  consider  it  ol  great  significance,  not  only 


which  the  sky  wUl  no  longer  be  the  limit. 

Nor  Is  the  aeroppace  education  the  only 
benefit  the  ROTC  program  provides  for  you. 
Equally  important  is  the  leadership  training 
you  receive,  because  the  very  survival  of  our 
nation  depends  on  the  type  of  leaders  whom 
we  are  developing  today.  In  turn,  to  become 
useful  and  successful  citizens,  you  must  pos- 
sess the  fundamental  qualities  of  ieaderabtp 
that  are  necessary  U>  get  ahead  in  this  com- 
petitive snd  complex  world  of  ours. 

And  regardless  of  whether  you  are  aspiring 
to  a  military  career  or  not,  tb«  military 
phase  of  your  training  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  all  of  you.  It  wUl  develop  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  discipline,  self-control 
and,  above  all,  good  citizenship  which  you 
win  need  to  gain  the  respect,  cooperation 
aud  loyalty  of  those  with  whom  you  wUl  be 
associated  In  your  proleasloaal  activities  and 


You  must  also  bear  In  mind  that,  for  many 
years  to  come,  this  country  will  have  to  pro- 
tect its  national  Interests  and  the  welfare  of 
lu  citizens  against  continuing  threau  from 
abroad.  This  will  call  f£M-\the  preservation 
of  our  military  superiority  as  the  keystone 
of  our  security  In  the  face  of  any  military 
threaU.  Thus,  most  of  you  will  see  service 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  either  in  the  regular 
esUbllehment  or  In  the  Reserves,  and  your 
training  here  wUl  help  you  to  become  better 
military  men  as  It  Is  helping  you  to  become 
better  citizens. 

This  is  where  the  Air  Force,  which  I  repre- 
sent, will  benefit  from  the  Junior  ROTC  pro- 
gram. I  am  hopeful  that  your  aerospace 
education  will  tnstlU  in  many  of  you  an 
appreciation  of  the  mounting  Importance  of 
aerospace  power  and  stimulate  your  interest 
in  contributing  your  share  to  lU  growth. 

The  current  confilct  In  Southeast  Asia  baa 
demonstrated  that  alrpower  has  became  a 
decisive  factor  In  the  kind  of  limited  war 
with  which  we  may  be  faced  In  the  future. 
With  the  lessons  we  are  learning  in  that 
confUct,  I  am  sure  that  alrpower  wlU  l>e  as 
effective  in  helping  to  deter  and.  If  necessary, 
to  fight  future  acU  of  local  aggression  as 
aeroepacepower  has  proved  In  deterring  nu- 
clear war.  But  to  maintain  our  superlortty 
in  aerospace  U  not  only  a  matter  of  superior 
weapon  systems  and  eqxilpment.  It  Is  even 
more  Important  that  we  wUI  always  have 
men  of  superior  quality  to  develop,  to  main- 
tain and  to  operau  thU  advanced  equip- 
ment. This  is  a  challenge  that  I  hold  out  to 
all  of  you. 

Tou.  the  youth  o<  our  country,  are  our 
greatest  asset  for  the  future.     I  have  seen 


to  the  cadets  but  also  to  the  Air  Force  and  _^^         

HoW  Creii  Jamor  ROTC  »t  New  Orle«m»     to  th.  nauon.    l*,"'' ^  "'"  "  ?""  ^"l,'";     JS^mo.  noTmucii  iTder 'thai  you, 
nmj  »,™.^*»~»     ^    ^  ^  ^        _     „         about   tile   most  algnlflcant  beneflt.  which     l^^^^^^^i,  „iianUy  and  ellecUvell 

I  bcUeve  the  Junior  ROTC  program  offers  to 

all  concerned. 

Speaking  llrM  of  the  beneBU  for  your  ca- 

deu,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  are  at 

the  very  beginnings  of  the  aeroapaca  era.    By 

tba  time  you  are  ready  to  embark  on  your  ca- 

reere.  the  Impact  of  that  era  wUl  be  felt  m 

almoat  every  fleld  of  endeayor  and  In  many 


Merit!  Pniie  oi  Gea.  Mm  P.  Mc- 
Ceuell,  Ckief  of  StaC  of  the  V^.  Air 
Force 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 


their  country  gallanUy  and  effectively  dur- 
ing my  vlslta  to  our  baaea  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Their  dedication,  devotion  and  courage  have 
filled  mo  with  great  pride  and  also  with 
much  confidence  In  the  nation's  future.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
youth  today  have  all  the  qualities  that  I  saw 
demonstrated  so  strikingly  by  our  young  men 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  am  confident  that 


or  LotnsuMS 


IN  THE  HODS!  OF  BEPBESINTATIVES 

Mondav.  April  3.  19S7 
Mr.  HtSERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  wu  my 


new  fields  which  we  cannot  even  anticipate  nossess  those  Innate  quaUtles  also. 

today.    When  I  wa.  J™^ S?!' .^ m  JltlT  The  comblmitlon  of  aerosp«;e  educaUon. 

the  dawn  of  a  new  era-tbe  era  mKked  by  '                 training    and    fundMnentahi    of 

the  rapid  growth  of   ajJloUoh      '",I'~P''  '^"^lUMnSp^hlch  the  Air  Force  Junior 

then  realised  that,  within  the  span  ol  a  few     8°5^J="'"'.'^'>'„.':,"r_,_  ......,„_  ., ,.„. 

decades,  aviation  would  assume  such  a  doml 


nant  role  In  both  the  nation's  civilian  econ- 
omy and  Its  mlUlary  posture.     By  the  same 


privilege  to  p*rticlp«te  In  the  »Ctlvatlon  «>ken,  we  have  barely  begun  to  exploit  the 

of  the  Jtinlor  ROTC  program  at  Holy  potentiala  of  spac*  in  such  broad  fields  as 

Cross  High  School  In  New  Orelaiu  over  communications   and   meteorology,   and    It 

the  weekend.  would  be  tuuie  to  speculate  about  au  the 


ROTC  provides  wUl  help  develop  these  quali- 
ties In  you  and  in  the  generatlona  to  come 
so  that  all  of  you  WlU  be  well  prepared  to  do 
your  share  In  the  demanding  world  of  to- 
morrow. 

Therein  lies  the  main  promise  and  value  of 
the  Air  Force  Junior  ROTO  program  for  the 
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future  of  our  nauoo.  It  U.  therefore,  ajpeat 
pnvuege  for  me  to  Join  with  the  ■^^'-t*?" 
ible  tor  this  program  In  'XW'^t  ^^ 
"acuity  and  studenu  of  Holy  Croes  School 
mylongrattilatlona  and  beat  wtohea  on  the 
activation  of  Its  BOTC  unit 


Trade  Widi  tkc  Reds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALiroawlA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  i*prfl  3,  19t7 
Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
George  N.  Crocker  recenUy  bad  a  co  imn 
in  the  San  Mateo,  CalU.,  Times,  entitled 
■Trade  With  the  Red»,"  which  I  am  sure 
expresKS  the  opinion  of  many,  many 
Congressmen. 
The  column  follows: 

TaADK  WrrH  thx  Kedb 
(By  George  N.  Crocker) 
The  Western  Europeans  are  selling  almoat 
everything  but  bombs  to  the  CommunUts  on 
thelTSiSm  aank  "^'".p.  they  «  wim, 
ing  for  Uncle  Sam  to  guarantee  credit  ar- 
rangements for  a  deal  on  bombs  After  al^ 
uiSe  Sam  Is  having  his  Eiport-Import  Bank 
underwrite— with  money  you  and  I  pay  m 
uutoe— the  purchase  of  »S0  mlUlon  of  ma- 
chine tools  in  the  US  to  equip  •"""": 
mobile  factory  being  built  In  "»  ?f '" 
union  by  the  Flat  Company  of  Italy,  to 
produce  aOOO  vehicles  a  day.  „.„.„ 

If  English.  German,  French  and  Italian 
businessmen  can  fatten  their  bank  accounu 
by  re«:ulng  the  Soviet  and  Eastern  """"P"" 
r«jlmea  from  soclsllsm's  Inherenl  deficien- 
cies why  should  American  businessmen  oe 
baahftU?  One  reason  Is  coarse  but  under- 
standable: when  they  sell  something,  they 
Ilka  to  get  paid,  and  Communlsu  have  a 
peculiar  antipathy  toward  paying  for  things 
in  money  worth  more  than  wallpapm. 

The  formula  devised  In  Washington  to 
circumvent  this  problem  Is  In  two  parta; 
(1)  Invent  an  appealing  >°"«Pj°f, '°,^: 
guU  th.  operation.  Ah  I  What  better  Uutn 
to  call  It  "Building  Bridges  to  the  East  ? 
HI  Pressure  Congreea  to  authorlae  credit  for 
tS;  K^Tback^by-who  elseJ-the  t«- 
payera  of  America. 

-The  communuu  don't  mil  business  and 
Doetry  Our  destrucUon  Is  sUU  on  theU 
acenda.  Their  trade  authorities,  such  as 
p  Chervyakov  and  A.  Rumyantsev.  make  It 
clear  In  the  Soviet  JoumaU  that  to  them 
trade  U  a  weapon  of  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic warfare.  Last  year  «""?"»» 
showed  his  contempt  for  us  when  he  wrote 
that  "nothing  can  save  capitalism  and  that 
"Socialist  states  consider  11  desirable  to 
trade  "with  capltalUt  states  eo  long  as  theae 
still  do  eiUt." 

The  plum  U  now  being  dangled  In  frtjnt  of 
American  noses.  But  we  alres^ly  ^f""^* 
hard  cash  raised  by  the  sale  of  PolUh  prod- 
ucu  on  the  American  market  Is  used  to  buy 
Western-mode  radar  and  ns\-lg«tlon  equip- 
ment which  is-  installed  aboard  naval  vessels 
Poland  U  building  for  the  soviet  Union. 

There  are  36  PoUsh  ships— 17  under  chsrter 
to  Red  China— calUng  at  Haiphong  harbor 
on  schedule.  Over  60  Soviet  shlps^th  an 
aggregate  deadweight  tonnage  ol  about  half 
a  mlUlon  tone,  are  on  a  regular  run  from 
SoTlrt  porta  In  the  Black  Sea  and  ">•'*' 
Eaat  to  Haiphong,  carrying  cargoea  ranging 
from   road-bulldlng   «<iulpBiont.   tain,   and 


portable  power  staUons  to  ammunlUon,  hell- 
ooptera,  mlsallea,  and  other  sinews  of  war. 

How  can  we  explain  "Building  Bridges  to 
the  East"  to  the  American  GI  facing  a  Viet 
Cong  armed  with  submachine  guns  made  by 
the  Skoda  Works  In  Cxechoslovakla,  which  Is 
being  gradually  refitted  with  American-made 
fn^Kin.  tooU?  Or  to  an  American  fighter 
pUot  Oylng  through  the  fiak  of  Skoda-made 
anUalrcraft  guns? 

If  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  cannot 
understand  our  foreign  policy,  this  makea  us 
even  but  we  should  at  least  know  from  the 
record  that  In  the  Interval  between  their  ware 
they  habitually  throw  considerations  of  se- 
curity overboard  when  they  begin  to  sniff  the 
deUclous  profits  of  trsde — trade  with  anyone, 
be  he  friend  or  morUl  foe. 

This  Is  the  Imprudence  Lenin  predicted 
when  he  mm/it  his  famous  quip  that  when 
the  time  comes  to  hang  the  capitalists,  they 
will  be  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
contract  to  furnish  the  rope. 


CoBfrettaaa  Horloa  Sobnits  Plaa  To 
Ease  Prke  S<|aecie  Resnhiac  Fro* 
DavT  Import  Loopholes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  Hzw  Toax 
Di  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Avrtt  3,  1M7 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  the  news  spotlight 
has  been  centered  on  a  struggle  by  a 
group  of  dairy  farmers  to  obtain  higher 
prices  for  the  milk  they  seU  to  proces- 
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sors.  'While  the  methods  employed  to 
achieve  this  end  may  be  questionable  In 
many  Instances,  the  whole  Incident 
points  up  a  serious  malady  In  our  Na- 
tions dairy  industry. 

The  quest  by  dairy  farmers  for  a  high- 
er rate  of  return  on  their  Investment 
cannot  be  accurately  compared  with  the 
desire  of  most  economic  segments  of  the 
Nation  for  greater  Income  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  dairy  Industry  is  fighting 
for  its  Ufe.  To  Ulustrate  the  terrible 
truth  of  this  stotement,  one  need  only 
look  at  the  statistics  showing  the  num- 
ber of  farms  which  reported  sales  of 
milk  producU  during  the  years  since 
World  War  n. 

In  1945,  2i  million  American  farms 
reported  sales  of  dairy  products.  In  that 
year,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  Just  under  140  million  persons.  In 
1960,  after  a  25-percent  rise  In  our  popu- 
lation, only  1  million  farmers  reported 
sale*  ot  dah7  products — down  40  per- 
cent from  the  1946  figure.  Since  19«0. 
the  rate  of  attrition  from  dairy  farming 
has  been  even  more  rapid.  There  is  no 
simple  explanation  for  the  shrinking  of 
this  Industry,  but  many  Important  fac- 
tors can  be  cited.  Foremost  among  these 
Is  the  fact  Uiat  historically  in  the  United 
States,  dairy  farmers  have  been  unable 
to  earn  a  return  that  Is  anywhere  near 
comparable  to 'returns  on  Investment 
earned  by  other  segments  ot  the  econ- 
omy. A  comparison  of  the  rise  In  na- 
tional Income  and  population  with 
growth  factora  In  the  dairy  Industry  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  tables : 


Kalional  economic  faclon  and  wiilk  praductum,  tSS9-19ei 
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This  table,  compiled  by  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  In  19M,  dem- 
onstrates first,  that  dairy  income  as  a 
percentage  of  naUonal  Income  is  shrink- 
ing rapidly:  second,  that  dairy  income  as 
a  percentage  of  farm  Income  Is  shrink- 
ing" third,  that  per  capita  expenditures 
for  dairy  products— rellected  In  dairy 


marketing  receipts— has  fallen  drasU- 
cally  In  recent  yean, 

A  further  Illustration  of  the  dllBcultl« 
being  experienced  In  the  industry  is  pro- 
Tided  by  the  following  table,  showing  the 
parity  prices  and  prices  received  by  dairy 
tannen: 
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Parity  prictt  and 
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It  must  be  remembered  tl»t  Immedl 
ately  after  World  War  II,  Europe  was  un- 


able to  produce  enough  dairy  and  other 
farm  pttxlucts  to  feed  Itself.   Thus,  much 


of  American  milk  and  dairy  production 
was  exported.    In  the  above  table,  this 
fact  U  reflected  by  parity  ratios  above 
100  i>ercent  for  the  years  1945  to  1950. 
Some   of   the   shrinkage   and   attrition 
from  the  dairy  Industry  In  the  last  20 
years  can  be  attributed.to  the  disappear- 
ance  of   this  lucrative   export  market. 
Today.  In  fact,  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems faced  by  dairymen  Is  a  steady  ero- 
sion of  the  domestic  market  by  Imports 
from  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere.    In 
1965  and  1966,  and  again  this  year,  dairy 
farmers  are  leaving  the  industry  at  an 
almost  blinding  rate.    At  the  same  time, 
dairy  Imports  In  19««  were  more  than 
triple  what  they  \rere  In  1965.    Again  In 
1967,  total  dairy  Imports  at  the  current 
rate  will  be  20  percent  higher  than  last 
year,  and  almost  400  percent  of  the  1965 
rate.    The  following  table  Illustrates  the 
rapid  Import  rise,  and  compares  the  ac- 
tual  quantities   Imported  to  Quantities 
supposedly  allowed  under  Federal  law: 
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".•S,S5.t«l  HOD  Impoct.  wtumi  quota, «( a  oho4a.  TariaU- "uimpi"  bJ  8.88,  a 
wallbtad  anrao  jioM  lacMr. 


Imports  of  dairy  products  displaced  a 
market  for  American  dairy  products  In 
an  amount  representing  2.8  billion 
pounds  of  milk  in  1966.  This  was  ap- 
proximately 10  times  the  amount  of  Im- 
ports authorized  by  quotas  established 
under  season  22  of  the  AAA. 

The  result  Is  lower  prices  to  dairy 
farmers  at  a  time  when  all  coets  of  pro- 
duction are  Increasing.  The  Minnesota- 
Wisconsin  manufacturing  milk  price 
series,  which  is  a  nationwide  indicator  of 
prices  paid  farmers  for  manufacturing 
milk,  dropped  from  »4.34  per  hundred- 
weight In  September  1966.  to  »4.02  per 
hundredweight  In  February  1967.  It  can 
reasonably  be  expected  that  this  price 
will  go  down  further  In  coming  months. 
Dairy  farmers  have  faced  milk  sur- 
pluses and  lower  milk  prices  since  1953. 
In  19«5  through  reductions  In  cow  num- 
bers  and  the  exodus  of  farmers  from 
dairying,  the  market  came  Into  balance 


for  the  first  time  aiul  farm  prices  rose 
above  minimum  levels  established  by  the 
Qovemment. 

The  Influx  of  Imports,  however,  de- 
stroyed the  market.  Milk  prices  in  Feb- 
ruary stood  at  85  percent  of  parity — the 
measurement  of  prices  comparable  to 
those  In  the  balance  of  the  economy. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  approxi- 
mately one-half  ol  all  milk  sold  by 
fanners  is  made  into  manufactured  dairy 
products.  The  reducticm  of  the  manu- 
factured price,  of  about  32  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight, since  September,  means  an 
annual  loss  to  New  York  farmers  of  some 
$17,000,000. 

More  devastating  than  this  Is  that  the 
fresh  cream  market  has  been  destroyed. 
Cream,  normally  used  In  the  production 
of  ice  cream,  has  been  largely  displaced 
by  mixture  of  butterfat  and  sugar  from 
abrotuL  These  Imports.  In  total,  are  in 
circumvention  of  quotas  established  by 


the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the  Importa- 
tion of  butteroU- 

As  a  result  of  the  Imports  from  abroad, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  again 
purchasing  substantial  volumes  of  dairy 
products  in  an  effort  to  support  farm 
prices  at  minimum  levels.  In  effect,  these 
purchases  mean  the  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers money  to  purchase  surplus  pro- 
duction from  abroad  with  no  result  bene- 
fits to  U.8.  dah7  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  believe  I  have  shown 
definitively  that  at  least  part  of  the  un- 
rest and  erosion  present  In  American 
dairying  has  resulted  from  a  fiooding  of 
domestic  markeU  in  the  past  18  months 
by  foreign  producers.  While  a  total  ban 
on  dairy  Imports  would  be  contrary  to 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  freer  world 
trade,  I  believe  that  we  must  take  appro- 
priate and  carefully  measured  action  to 
stop  the  disintegration  of  this  crucial  in- 
dustry at  home.    For  this  reason.  I  am 
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changes  in  total  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  milk  products. 
sHanvKiMG  psa  capit*  cdl4slji4nto« 
As  we  have  seen  from  figures  I  pre- 
sented above,  milk  products  account  for 
a  consistently  smaller  percentage  of  the 
American   food  dollar  and  market   re- 
ceipts for   these   products   account  for 
shrinking   percentages  of   national   in- 
come.    In  19S0.  when  the  VS.  popuU- 
tion  was  about  152  million  persons,  total 
daOry  producUon  was  a  little  over  117 
billion  pounds. 
Per  capita  eivlian  ii«„praranc<:  of  mM  an,l  rfa.ry  pro</urf«  m  Mai  and  rommrrci^d,  mO-»5  i,thf  iifrrenrr  Mrrren  '  total" 


submitting  a  bin  that  will  limit  Imports 
of  dairy  products  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  average  annual  quantities 
which  were  a<lmitted  for  consump- 
tion during  the  5  calendar  years  1»«1 
through  1965.  During  those  years,  im- 
ports underwent  a  substantial,  but  regu- 
lar rate  of  Increase,  as  opposed  to  the 
300-percent  Jump  experienced  In  1966. 

In  my  bill,  even  this  base  period  is  not 
used  as  a  hard  and  fast  Import  quota. 
It  also  provides  for  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  quota  corresponding  to 


In  1965,  after  a  22-percent  population 
increase  to  195  million,  dairy  production 
rase  only  6.4  percent  to  125  billion 
pounds,  reflecting  a  large  decrease  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
The  following  table  shows  that  since  1950, 
per  capita  consumption  of  all  milk  prod- 
ucts has  fallen  from  726  pounds  to  582 
pounds.  Even  the  substantial  increases 
in  skim  milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk  prod- 
ucts since  1950  do  not  compensate  for 
large  drops  in  the  use  of  fluid  milk  and 
butter: 


and  "commercial"  are  amounta  bouilU  tckoUy  or  partly  icUh  GovrrTtmenl  funda) 
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Judging  from  the  figures  presented  In 
this  table,  much  of  the  dUDcuity  being 
experienced  m  the  dairy  Industry  can  be 
attributed  to  a  marked  lack  of  success  In 
selling  milk  products  which  compete 
with  other  nondalry  drinks  and  dairy 
substitutes.  In  few  Industries  has  the 
level  of  per  capita  product  usage  fallen 
so  rapidly.  In  my  view,  two  competing 
factors  can  be  cited  as  having  brought 
about  the  poor  competitive  position  of 
dairy  products  on  the  domestic  market. 
First,  the  tight  cost-price  squeeze  expe- 
rienced by  all  dairymen  has  allowed 
them  to  Invest  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  money  In  advertising,  promotion,  and 
new  product  development.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  cycle,  high  costs  of 
modem,  sanitary  dairy  machinery  and 
of  milk  production  in  general  have  kept 
supermarket  prices  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  above  the  price  levels  of 
comparable  quantities  of  competing 
products. 

At  the  end  of  February.  I  submitted  a 
bill  -which  I  think  would  help  the 
dairy  Industry  to  overcome  this  promo- 
tional handicap.  Hit.  6269  provides  for 
a  marketwide  promotion  program,  es- 
tablishing marketing  research  and  de- 
velopment projects,  advertising,  and 
sales  promotional  and  educational  pro- 
grams In  Federal  milk  marketing  orders. 
Under  my  bill,  dairy  farmers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  utilize  their  own  money  to  sell 
their  own  product  provided  the  program 
Is  first  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  In  the  marketing  order  voting 
in  a  referendum  on  this  Issue. 

By  providing  the  guidance  and  coop- 
eraUon  inherent  in  my  bill.  I  believe  we 
can  put  the  dairy  Industry  In  a  more 
advantageous  position  vls-B-vis  Its  com- 
petitors   in    the     food    industry.     The 


FMeral  Oovemment  has  long  sought  to 
cure  the  economic  illness  of  this  Indus- 
try. The  two  bills  I  propose  are  tailored 
to  meet  specific  and  identifiable  prob- 
lems which  are  faced  by  American  dairy- 
ing— the  problems  of  import  flooding 
and  product  promotion  and  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  present  un- 
rest and  attrition  in  American  dairying. 
Some  of  the  reasons  are  economic  fac- 
tors outside  the  area  of  possible  or  desir- 
able oxitrol  by  Oovemment.  The  two 
difficulties  which  1  am  seeking  to  allevi- 
ate, however,  are  crystalhzed  and  cur- 
able. I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  will  help  me  to  administer 
the  carefully  measured  legislative  medi- 
cation which  1  have  protxjsed  to  strength- 
ei  this  large  and  important  segment  of 
our  economy. 


The  Greatest  of  These  Is  Charity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsuM* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH'RESENTAllVJsS 

Monday,  April  3,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks "Love  Is  Love's  Reward."  I  In- 
serted in  the  RECoao  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  a  new  revolutionary  type  of  or- 
ganization bent  to  exploit  the  welfare 
recipients. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  "fuhrer "  o(  the 
so-called  poverty  right  action  front  has 
been  given  a  soapbox  at  a  local  Institute 
of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  to  force  the  cost  of  welfare  up. 
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The  jAan  will  call  Xoc  weUare  em- 
ployees to  hunt  down  and  recruit  poten- 
tial welfare  redplenta  to  (Jouble  the  Na- 
tlOQ'a  current  »5  bllUoo  welfare  coet  out 
of  the  American  workers'  p&ychecka. 
The  aim  la  a  political  machine. 

These  achemea  are  dreamed  up  by  ao- 
caUed  inteUectual  coUege  graduates,  and 
faculty  to  take  advantage  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate. 

A  lesson  in  the  "New  Left"  capltaliaa- 
tlon  on  charity :  restoring  thanks  for  the 
gift  with  hatred  toward  the  giver. 

I  hereby  Inaert  the  aridcle  by  Peter 
Bflllua  from  the  April  2.  1967.  Washing- 
ton Post  following  my  remarks: 

Socxu.  WtMMXMa  U»OXD  To  Bttilb  Vp  W«lfa«« 

Bolls,  Cmatb  Co»t  Cbikib 

(Bt  Peter  UUlui) 

About  200  soclKl   wortta»  from  city  and 

vuburtM  lUtened  ciOMly  yoBtarday  to  fcn  un- 

AtmUlv  auggesUon:    force  the  ooit  of  wsl- 

f  are  up.  ^        , 

■n»  suggwtloa  WM  put  lorw«M  at  »n  In- 
>tttut«  on  Wrtf»r«  Pr*ctlc«  *nd  Altem»tlT« 
vponaored  by  tb*  WfcshlngtoD  chapter  orf  ths 
NaclooAl  AamocUtUm  oS  Soclai  WorkerB. 

EUchATd  A_  C\<yw%ra.  a  member  of  the 
laculty  at  Columbia  UnlTenlty't  Bcbool  (rf 
Qodmi  Wort,  told  the  audience  tiiat  Higher 
waUare  ooata  may  be  the  best  device  ar^ll- 
fffl^  to  bring  about  welfare  refortn. 

Tba  famlllea  oov  on  the  Nation'i  welfare 
foUa  aooount  for  oulr  about  half  those  en- 
tltaad  to  weUare  benefits  under  current  law. 
Clowanl  eald. 

The  other  half  either  dont  know  what 
theyra  enUUed  to.  ara  deterred  by  cumber- 
eome  welfu*  prooeduree  or  are  arbltiaiUy 
denied  the  payments  the  daeerve.  aoecndlng 
to  hie  caJLCulatiooa. 

Hla  Buggeettoo  la  to  And  thee*  p«Of>le  and 
g«t  them  on  the  rolla,  a  step  that  be  thinks 
will  double  the  Nation's  current  •&  billion 
welfsre  bUl  and  create  pollUcal  crista  Ln 
wholesale  lots  at  the  local  level:  local  taua. 
be  notes,  pay  a  large  part  of  the  country's 
welfare  ooets. 

Cloward  and  another  ^Maker  at  the  work- 
shop. Oeorga  WUey.  bead  c<  the  Porerty 
Blgbta/Acttoo  Cenur  based  here,  tblnk 
these  crises  wlU  force  cbangea  In  welfare  ad- 
mlnlstratlosi. 

In  particular,  thay  think  theae  crises  may 
prompt  states  snd  cltios  to  turn  more  at  the 
busing  of  welfare'  orer  to  the  Pederal  Oor- 
"enunent.  And  the  P^sderai  Oorenmwnt. 
tbay  beUare.  U  more  progreasiTe  in  this  field 
than  Its  state  and  local  counterparts. 

WUey.  whose  ormgnizatlon  \s  engaged  In 
rnarhlng  poor  famUlee  not  on  the  rolls  now, 
lUuned  this  "wtlfsre  righto  movement"  to 
"organising  new  p<^Ucal  oonstltuenclfls.'' 

Cloward  noted  that  there  sivn't  enough 
poor  people  to  ex«rt  any  grvat  infiuence  at 
th»  polls.  But  by  claiming  benefits  they 
mtm  already  entitled  to.  be  said,  they  can 
•Esrt  iTiqi^amj^  beyond  their  numbera,  much 
aa  tba  labor  movement  does  with  strikes. 


presented  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon, 
our  own  First  l*dy,  aome  playground 
equipment  of  a  type  Mrs.  Johnson  had 
previously  admired  In  Mexico.  I  Include 
In  the  lUooBD  at  this  point  the  preacnU- 
tlon  speech  made  at  that  ceremony  by 
the  Honorable  Hugo  B.  Margaln,  Am- 
bassador of  Mexico' 


RcHarki    vf    Om    Heaorable    Hafo    B. 
Marf  am»  Aabattador  of  Mexico 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGIO  de  U  GARZA 

or  TKCAfl 
IN  THE  BOnSX  OP  JLEPRESENTATtVES 

JTonday.  AprU  5.  IH? 
Mr.  M  lA  OARZA.    Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  WW  privileged  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony at  the  time  Senora  Ouadalupe  B. 
da  Dlas-Ordfts.  Rrst  Lady  of  Mexico, 


No  happier  moment  could  occur  during 
my  toiir  ol  duty  In  Washington  than  this  In 
which  I  have  the  prtvUege  of  presenting  to 
Un.  J<din«on  a  set  of  playground  equipment, 
the  gift  of  Senora  Ouadalupe  B.  d*  Dlaa- 
Ordax.  Plrst  I*dy"af  Mexico,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  thU  beautiful  capital  o*  the  United 
States.  ^_     . 

During  the  historic  vlalt  made  to  Mexico 
by  the  President  and  Ura.  Johnson  oa  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  rtatue  of 
Abraham  Unooln.  Mrs.  Johnson  saw  In  our 
parks  and  playgrounds  the  type  of  Mexlcan- 
dealgned,  colorful  pUyground  equipment 
that  has  Just  been  Installed  In  this  perk  fac- 
ing the  Potomac  Rlv«r.  With  chAract«rl*ptlc 
^acd<yusn«ss  she  cxprvmod  enthusiasm  tor 
our  child -welfare  pobdea  In  the  implementa- 
Uon  of  which  the  Plrst  Lady  of  Mexico  plays 
a  paraokount  role. 

As  a  gesture  of  admiration  for  Mrs.  John- 
eon's  beautlflcatlon  program.  Mra.  IMaa- 
Ordsa  has  presented  to  the  chUdren  of  Wiah- 
Ington  aevaral  sets  of  playground  equipment 
that  will  always  be  a  reminder  of  the  frlend- 
Bhlp  that  binds  our  peoples,  and  of  our  com- 
mon conoem  for  Uie  youth  of  our  ooontrlea. 
The  children  of  all  naUons  are  the  hope 
of  our  generation  and  we  sre  trying  to  give 
them  In  the  United  States.  In  Mezloo,  and 
everywhere  all  the  advsjQtages  of  modem 
education  as  well  as  the  neceesary  fadUtles 
to  en)oy  the  prloeless  gifts  of  nature  and 
tbe  open  air.  Thus  we  hop*  to  make  pos- 
sible for  them  to  Uve  In  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and   freedom. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  It  U  a  very  great  honor  for 
me  to  present  to  you  for  tba  childresi  of 
WMhlngton,  oa  behalf  o*  the  Plrat  LAdy  of 
Mexico  this  pUyground  equipment  designed 
%n4  mad«  In  Mexico,  as  a  symbol  of  our  good 
and  friendly  relations  and  as  an  expression 
of  our  cocnmon  bops  that  the  generatlooa 
that  will  succeed  us  wlU  have  a  heritage  of 
beauty  and  contentment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you. 


MmbDina  Wafe  and  Uk 
Opportnaity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hm.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  Mmaopom 
IN  TH«  HOUSB  OP  RKPBKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  AprU  3.  19^17 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  article  that  appeared  In  the  Delta 
CoimcU  News,  Stonevllle.  Miss.,  concern- 
ing ml^'T""'"  wage  and  job  opportunity. 

The  editorial  follows : 

MiMtMTTic  WAsa  awD  Job  OwvariTKirr 

Can  poverty  be  eliminated  by  eliminating 
jobsT 

Can  the  unskilled  be  benrtted  by  laws  that 
discourage  emplc^ers  from  hiring  them? 

Is  a  person  better  or  worse  off  with  a  )ob 
that  permits  him  to  be  a  self-sustaining  or 
even  a  semi -sustaining  member  of  society 
than  be  would  be  If  unemployed  because  of  s 
mandatory  wage  rate  that  prtcee  blm  out  of 
the  Job  market? 

Who  will  be  reepoDslbla  for  bousing,  feed- 
ing, and  oartng  for  tboaa  wboa*  joba  an 
eliminated  by  sucb  lawsf 


Theae  are  •oma  of  the  questions  that 
should  be  considered  as  agriculture  enters 
Into  an  era  of  federally  imposed  minimum 
wag«e.  These  queatlon*  are  slso  applicable 
to  Industry  where  minimum  wage  rates  were 
again  boosted  thereby  aetUng  off  a  chain  re- 
action that  WlU  be  reflected  In  fewer  Jobs  and 
higher  consimier  prices  throughout  the  entire 
NaUon.  _.„   ^ 

The  fact  that  Jobs  in  agriculture  will  be 
eliminated  by  the  minimum  wage  law  U  in- 
evitable simply  becauae  hand-labor  produc- 
tion ratee  are  too  low  to  warrant  tbe  mini- 
mum wage.  Farmers  will  be  forced  by  eoo- 
Domlc  necessity  to  move  as  far  and  as  fast  a« 
possible  toward  full  mechanisation.  These 
transitions  have  already  t>een  made  by  grain 
farmers.  Such  crops  as  cotton  and  tobacco, 
however,  have  lagged  partially  because  of 
gaps  In  technology  and  partially  because  of 
the  availability  of  hand  labor. 

Som«  farmers  have  reasoned.  "Why  should 
I  use  chemicals  for  weed  and  grass  control 
when  I  have  people  living  on  my  farm  for 
whom  I  WlU  have  to  provide  anyway?"  The 
passage  of  the  minimum  wage  law  wlU  force 
such  farmers  to  reappraiae  their  altuaUons. 
This  la  parUcularly  true  for  farmeia  who  have 
permitted  some  famUies  to  oontlnue  to 
operate  as  sharecroppers.  TTie  factor  here 
In  determining  an  employer -employee  rela- 
tionship is  whether  or  not  tbe  landowner 
aupervlaes  the  tenant's  work.  If  such  supcr- 
rUion  exlsU.  the  Unant  is  an  employee  and 
must  be  paid  tbe  minimum  wage.  The  same 
holds  true  for  aU  memb«r»  of  his  family  who 
participate  In  crop  production.  This  ruling 
WlU  effeoUvely  eltmlnata  tbe  last  veatlgee 
of  the  plantation  syatem.  Fortunately, 
most  Delta  farmers  had  already  discontinued 
sbsrecropplng  arrangements.  Thoee  that 
rwnain  have  been  retained  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  sharecropper  family. 

The  forces  erf  change  have  been  evident  on 
Mlaslnippl  Delta  farms  since  World  War  11 
as  farmers  struggled  to  meet  competition  and 
maintain  farm  income.  WbUe  progress 
toward  full  mechanlaitlon  In  the  Delta  has 
been  dramatic,  changes  have  taken  place  on 
a  gradual  basis  and  have  been  more  evolu- 
tionary  than   revolutionary. 

A  review  of  agricultural  Ubor  statlsUcs  in 
the  DelU  from  l»flO  to  IWO  reveals  some 
Interesting  facts.  The  permanent  on-farm 
work  r«-ce  actxiaUy  Increased  during  this 
period  whUe  the  seasonal  work  force  was 
reduced  by  almost  one  half.  Practically  sU 
of  this  decrease  was  In  tbe  use  of  off- 
farm  workers  during  tbe  pea*  periods  of  cot- 
ton chbw>lng  and  cotton  picking.  During 
this  period,  tbe  nxmiber  erf  permanent  year- 
round  farm  workers,  such  as  tractor  drivers. 
Increased  from  34.14a  In  1000  to  an  estlmatAd 
26.BT0  during  the  spring  of  1B66.  At  the 
some  time,  however,  the  use  of  eeaaonal 
band  Ubor  on  Delta  farms  showed  a  sharp 
decrease.  During  the  spring  of  19flO,  it  was 
estimated  that  30.610  se«»onal  workers  were 
employed  at  the  peak  of  the  cotton  chopping 
seaaon,  cotr^iared  with  10,571  wco-kers  diirlng 
the  spring  of  1908-  This  included  a  day- 
haul  work  force  of  18.980  In  1960.  ccxnpared 
with  a  peak  ofT-farm  movement  of  6.'70S 
workezv  during  the  spring  of  1966.  Thus. 
it  is  quite  ^parent  that  Delta  farmers  relied 
more  and  mere  on  the  on-farm  work  force 
for  seasonal  work  during  this  period  rather 
than  on  day-haul  workers.  The  use  of  hand 
labor  for  cotton  picking  activities  followed 
fifyinftj-  pMtems.  although  the  reduction  in 
seasonal  needs  occurred  much  earUer  becauae 
of  heavy  use  of  mechanical  pickers  as  a  labor- 
saving  and  cost-cutting  device. 

Interviews  with  hundreds  of  Delta  farmers 
indicate  that  few  If  any  ragularly  employed 
farm  worker  wlU  be  displaced  by  tbe  agri- 
cultural minimum  wage.  There  wiu  be. 
however,  a  very  sharp  redxictlon  In  the  use 
of  ■rmsansl  hand  labor  simply  because  such 
worksTB  are  prlc«d  out  of  tbe  market. 

Intcraattng  oonunents  by  columnist  MUton 
Friedman   oo   these   and   related   probleou 
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cauied  by  minimum  wmg«  "•"  '*^!*.i? 
S.  8ept«nbB  M.  IMS,  l«iua  of  Newi  Wert 
mapJne.  A  ^«^o«nl«d  authbrlty  In  the 
fleld  of  ecoMmlcs,  Ur  Prle<lm»i>  »1k>  quo«^ 
otMr  »uthorlU«  Vnd  .t.«<l  that  to.  r«u« 
of  U»  new  l»w  raising  minimum  w»gM 
would  add  to  tlM  ranlu  of  the  unemployed 

■  The  group,  tbat  wlU  b<  Burt  tbe  mort 
are  the  low  paid  and  the  unaklUed  Mr. 
Prledman  commented,  "ni.  one.  who  re- 
main employed  wUl  receive  higher  wage  rat««, 
but  fewer  wlU  be  employed  " 

Mr  Prledman  aHo  quoted  Profe«or  Junes 
Tobln  who  was  a  member  of  President  Ken- 
nedy'. CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors,  as  ssy- 
mn  -People  who  lack  tbe  capacity  U)  earn  a 
dJ^nt  ll«ng  need  to  be  helped,  but  they  wul 
not  be  helped  by  minimum  wage  laws,  trade 
union  wage  preMure.  or  other  device,  which 
seek  to  compel  employers  to  pay  "»'">,'°°" 
than  their  work  Is  worth.  The  ni°"  '"f '» 
outoome  of  such  regulation.  Is  that  tlie  In- 
tended beneBclarles  are  not  raployed  at  aU^ 
commenting  further,  Mr.  Prledman  suted. 
■  The  lo™  of  the  unskilled  workers  will  not  be 
offset  by  gains  to  others.  Smaller  total  em- 
p^^ent^  re^Ut  In  a  -nailer  total  output^ 
Hence,  tbe  community  as  a  whole  will  be 

"»?  Prledman  discussed  the  Impact  of  the 
Uw  on  women,  teenagers.  Negroes  and  psj- 
tlcularly  Negro  teenager,  who  he  Indicted 
w^ld  be  eTpeclally  hard  hit.  He  further 
pointed  out  that  many  workers  In  toff 
brackets  are  supplementary  earners— Uiat  is 
youngsters  who  are  lu.t  getting  started  or 
ilderU  folk  who  are  adding  to  the  main 
source  of  family  Income.  Work  opportunl- 
S»  for  the«  age  groups  wlU  be  reduced^ 
He  concluded  his  arucle  by  stating  tliat  the 
rise  in  the  legal  minimum  wage  rate  Is  a 
rooumnent  to  the  power  of  .uperflclal  think- 
ing."   


NIP  Aia>  Hospitdi,  Fmaa 

EXTENSION  OP  BEMARBIS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MABSACuusarre 
DJ  THE  HOUBB  OP  REPBESBNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  3,  19S7 
Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker  a  line  example  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  business  and  the  community 
lota  ta  partnership  for  development  look 
place  last  week  with  the  award  of  divi- 
dends to  lU  nonprofit  stockholders  by 
the  New  Industrial  PlanU  PoundaUon.  of 
LoweU  Mass.  This  organization  waa 
establlBhed  In  1952  by  M  pubUc-splrlted 
businessmen  who  each  contributed  »5,ooo 
to  the  tenture  Its  purpose  was  to  ac- 
oulre  land  and  construct  industrial  fa- 
eUlUea  to  attract  new  businesses  to  the 
area  The  contributors  agreed  to  make 
no  personal  profit  and  Instead  Issued 
four  shares  of  stock  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations ta  the  city. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  a  city  can  do  to  help  itself  out  of 
economic  difficulties.  1  Include  to  the 
RicoRD  an  arUcIe  from  the  LoweU  Sun 
describing  the  acUvltlea  and  officers  of 
the  foundation: 

NIP  An»  BoaerrALS.  Pont* 
Lownx.— New  Indu«rlal  Planu  Pounda- 
Uon of  I«well,  Inc..  today  announced  pay- 
ment of  M.OOO  in  dividends  to  each  of  foul 
nonprofit  organlaaUons.  lu  sole  nockholders. 
Tbe  stockholders  are  Lowell  General  hos- 
pital St.  John's  hospital,  8t  Jo^ph'.  hospi- 
tal and  the  United  Pund  of  Oreater-Lowell. 
Tbe  dividend  diecks  lor  ttelr  respectlre  orgm- 


nlcatlons  were  prewnted  to  JeBerson  R. 
Mansfield,  president  of  Ujwell  Oezucal  ho»- 
pltal-  Joseph  I.  Sullivan,  president  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  St.  John's  hospital.  Homer 
W  Bourgeois,  president  of  St.  Joseph's  hos- 
pital- Harry  P.  Olenandt,  tMaiurer  of  the 
United  Pund  OS  Oieater-LoweU.  by  Newell  U 

Poster,  president  of  NIP.  ^ 

In  making  the  prewntatlon.  Mr.  Poster 
said  ■  "The  dlatrlbutlon  of  thl.  money  repre- 
Mnu  another  example  of  the  cooperative 
effort  of  our  cUlzens  and  city  government  In 
working  together  for  the  beturment  of  our 
city  and  cltuens. 

■It  u  wltb  great  honor  and  pleasure  for  me. 
aa  represenutlve  of  New  Industrial  Plants 
Foundation  to  present  these  checks  for  M.OOO 
each  to  the  throe  hospital,  and  the  United 
Pund  which  money  reprewints  the  present 
additional   proflu  of  our   organliaOon. 

•May  I  personally  congratulate  all— who 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  Individually— 
for  their  work,  money,  and  oooperaUon  of 
which  they  have  given  so  generously  to  this 
effort      Thank  you  all." 

New  Industrial  Plants  r*«»>'>*"°'',-?! 
LoweU  Inc..  (NIP)  vres  incorporfated  lu  1»»3 
bv  a  eroup  of  civic  minded  cltUiens  wltu  the 
prlmiiy  purpose  of  acquiring  tbe  necesjary 
funds  to  buriand  and  to  construct  Indus- 
trial buildings  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
new  indurtry  to  the  dty  and  to  further  the 
pracUcal  eipectaUons  of  U>well  as  a  center 
(or  diversified  Industry.  This  organliaUon 
which  was  destined  to  help  P"'  J^**" 
through  Its  recovery  program,  vra.  estabUsbed 
and  formed  by  twenty  bualnesa  men.  each  of 
whom  inverted  »6,000.  Since  tbeU  purpose 
was  strictly  to  flnanoe  the  NIP  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, It  was  agreed  that  no  personal  profit 
«uld  accrue.  Accordingly,  tbe  total  capital 
stock  issued  consisted  of  only  four  shares 
and  was  aaslgned  equally  to  the  tour  .t«»- 
holdei.,  with  all  profits  to  be  divided  equally 

'"m^ofllcSs  of  the  foundaUon  are:  NeweU 
U  Poster,  president:  Frederick  L.  Putnam, 
vice-president;  Prank  A.  l«wlor.  treasurw: 
John  C.  Bgan,  secretary. 

The  board  of  directors  Is  composed  of 
Joseph  E.  Sullivan,  Mr  Poster,  Joseph  PeUe- 
grtno,  Doran  S,  Lyon.,  Mr.  BourgeoU,  Vm- 
Jent  P.  Morton.  Dr.  Harold  A.  Tina.  Dr. 
Leopold  P.  King,  WUUam  ^^'■^'°^°- 
Eganf  Predenok  L.  Putnam,  and  Mr.  Lawlor. 


Tlie  Need  for  Vietaam— «y  »  MoAet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUVoasna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKKSENTATIVIS 

ttondav.  April  3.  1M7 
Mr  MILLER  of  CalUomla.  tti. 
speaker,  Mr.  Abe  Kofman,  the  Inimi- 
table editor  and  publisher  of  the  Alameda 
Times-Star  and  the  Ban  l^andro  Morn- 
ing News  runs  a  column  in  these  two 
papers.  Recently  the  papers  PibUshed 
an  editorial  about  the  "hippies"  and  their 
proposed  invasion  of  part  of  the  bay  area. 
A  letter,  in  answer  to  his  editorial  is 
quoted  below  and  I  beUeve  it  speaks  for 
Itself,  noln  Mr  K^fmanln  saying  ttoat 
I  feel  this  is.  Indeed,  a  beautiful  edito- 
rial: 

Dated  March  10  ...  the  wnt«,  a  l«ly. 
,Aked  the  letter  be  personal  .  .  not  »  o» 
us«J  .  .  however  beoauK!  It  1.  so  beautiful 
an  editorial  .  .  will  not  disclose  her  name 
.  .  hoping  ahe  forgives  the  ttetnUTt- 
printed  ..  It  is  in  answer  to  ooi  «^»«<??^ 
March  10th  .  .  "A  MoUey  Army  WlU  InvadJ 
Br.  AprU  16."    "Ds»r  Sir:  Sometimes  a  Shook 


la  needed  to  bring  a  person  back  to  reality. 
Thla  Bbock  treatment  came  to  me  this  morn- 
ing via  the  encKiaed  editorial  from  yonr 
newspaper. 

"Beside  my  typewriter,  there  are  telegram, 
from  General  Oieene,  Jr..  U8M  Commandant 
of  tbe  Marine  Corps,  stating  that  our  son 
had  been  injured  In  the  defense  of  Da  Nang, 
Viet  Nam,  and  that  he  had  been  iransferred 
to  a  hospital  In  Japan.  Next  to  the  telegrams 
an  two  letters  that  our  mn  has  written  after 
be  iras  wounded:  and  the  huge  stack  of  let- 
ters are  the  ones  he  wrote  the  three  month, 
he  Miw  acuon  at  Da  Nang.    It  U  a  huge  sUck, 
Indsed,   for  our  son  wrote  us   two   to  four 
Urnas  a  week.    We  experienced  each  skirmish 
with  him;  we  felt  each  emoUon  that  he  felt. 
He  let  us  share  this  war  with  him  and  all  the 
time  be  was  keeping  our  morale  high.     To 
undetxtand.  or  st  least  to  try  to  understand, 
this  war  atul  why  our  son  was  needed  to  nght 
In  tu.  war.  I  read  (pro  and  con)  and  I  Uiten 
(pro  and  con ) .    So  bealde  the  letter,  are  the 
'letters'  that  John  Steinbeck  ha.  written  and 
which  appear  In  the  Oakland  Tribune.    The 
one  that  Impressed  me  so  deeply   was   tbe 
■letter'  In  which  he  appealed  for  those  who 
do  not  want  to  fight,  or  do  not  believe  In 
wars,  to  come  over  to  Viet  Nam  and  help  tHe 
sick  and  tbe  wounded.    HU  appeal  for  more 
writers— to  oome  over  and  help  him  to  tell 
the  story  of  Viet  Nam  made  me  reallM  that 
the  people  are  only  getting  part  of  the  story 
of  Viet  Nam  and  lU  people.     And  when  he 
interviewed   the   Intellectuals   In   Viet   Nam 
and  not  one  of  them  knew  a  farmer  In  his 
homeland  (mnety  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
farmers).    John     Steinbeck    wss    saddened. 
And  when  I  read  that  tbe  ones  that  could 
help   their   people— doctois.    lawyers,   scien- 
tist*—were  Uvlng  In  France,  getting  fat  and 
rich,  a  sick  feeling  came  to  the  pit  of  my 
stomach. 

"Our  son  enlisted  In  the  Marines  alter 
his  high  school  graduation.  He  will  soon 
have  two  years  In  the  service— he  1.  nineteen 
Tears  In  age  and  matured  beyond  any  age. 
He  knew  why  he  wa.  In  Viet  Nam— I  know 
why  he  was  In  Viet  Nam.  Pleaae  teU  me  what 
1  can  do— who  I  can  wrtt»— to  try  to  stop 
thl.  phony  show  for  peace  '  I  am  so  tired  of 
this  flagrant  abuse  and  disrespect  for  our 
lawa  our  flag,  our  men  overseas.  Ignoring 
them  (thM«  are  the  kind  one  wishes  to 
Ignore)   doesn't  seem  to  be  the  answer. 

"Please  accept  this  u  a  personal  letter- 
not  publloauon.  Pleaae  write  more  editorial. 
on  this  .ubject  and  let  people  (Uke  me) 
know  what  we  can  do.  May  I  extend  my  ap- 
preciation for  your  oomPi''' .  "''•"•J,."' 
uie  activities  of  Oie  Marines  In  Viet  Ham. 
Thank  you. 


Sony  Episode 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY 

or  nxxNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EBPKE8ENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprtt  3.  1M7 
Mr  PINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent refusal  by  our  Oovemment  to  grant 
asylum  to  SveUana  StaJlna,  daughter  or 
communisms  once  most  powerful  roan, 
was  one  decision  which,  I  beUeve  should 
have  been  weighed  more  carefully.  In- 
deed it  was  a  sorry  episode. 

I  cite  two  articles— one  by  Dumltru 
Danielopol,  columnist  for  the  Copley 
News  Service  and  the  other  ah,«litorlal- 
both  appearing  In  the  March  18, 1967,  is- 
sueoftheSan  Diego  Union,  todicaUve  of 
the  thoughts  of  many  Americans  con- 
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cerning  the  caae.    I  Insert  the  wticles  in 

the  Rscomo  »t  this  point: 

OA  Fu»Mi«  or  Clo«mo  Doo«  to  Stauk's 

DAOCKTai 

Hm  the  Ufht  gone  out  In  the  SUtue  of 

Liberty?  ^       .  ^, 

That't  tli«  flrmt  quMtton  th*t  cxoatun  mT 
mind  wben  I  heart  th»t  tli«  AdmlntitraUon 
had  reruaed  asylum  to  SveUana  StaUna- 

I  was  ftttendln*  a  charity  affair  aponaortd 
by  Romanlan-bom  Americana  when  I  beard 
of  the  defecUon  of  StaUn'a  da-ughter.  The 
rroup  waa  coUectlng  lunda  to  bolld  a  chureh. 
It  will  be  called  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Croea  and  wlU  be  ereotsd  In  Waahlngton  M 
a  thankagivlng  to  this  preat  country  for  h»T- 
Ing  granted  asylum  to  so  many  RomanUna. 
for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  rebuild 
their  Uvee  in  freedom. 

The  affair,  however,  was  marred  by  the 
thought  that  another  refugee  from  oppree- 
Blon  and  tyranny  waa  denied  the  prtvUege 
we  had  received. 

SveUana  Stalina,  was  not  refused  asylum 
In  America  for  anything  she  had  done.  She 
was  denied  entry  because  it  would  have  em- 
barrassed the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  she  was  Aednc- 

The  ofllctal  explanation  cleared  by  the 
President,  was  that  the  Unltwl  States  doera't 
want  to  "ex*osrb*ta  rtiaUons  wlOk  the  Soviet 
Union." 

No  one  can  accuse  me  of  loving  communism 
or  Communists. 

If  I  have  cause  to  hat*  any  o&e  man  for 
what  happened  to  my  native  Boroanla,  to  my 
family  and  to  me  personally  it  was  Joseph 
Stsiln,  SvetlAna'B  father. 

He  spilled  more  RocnanLan  blood  than  any 
tyrant  in  hlstary- 

la  a  coimtry  that  was  Christian  since  the 
second  century,  be  left  a  legacy  of  tesx  and 
oppression. 

But  when  my  Presideat  refused  Svetlana 
asylum  in  my  country.  I  felt  cheated, 
ashamed.  Somehow  It  made  ms  feel  a  leaeer 
human  being. 

America  has  been  a  hsna  to  sU,  over  the 
last  two  centuries — not  Just  those  that  could 
be  accepted  conveniently. 

There  Is  no  excuse  good  enough  to  stop 
the  entry  of  SveUana  StaUnA  Into  the  UiUted 
States,     Socne  say  she  should  wait  her  turn 
as  any  ordinary  Immlgrunt,  but  she  Is  not  an 
ordinary  immigrant,  nor  an  ordinary  refugee. 
Hers  Is  a  won^n  whose  case  transcends 
politics!  expediency  or  oold  war  tactics. 
She  could  be  a  symboL 
Deep  In  the  root  of  Amertoan  tradition  Is 
the  great  oompasslon  this  country  has  shown 
throughout  the  generations. 

The  inscrlptloa  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
says: 

"Otve  ms  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled mafTiTi  yearning  to  breathe  free:  the 
wretched  refuse  oT  your  t«emlng  shore. 

"Send  these,  the  homeless  tempest-tost  to 
me. 
"I  Uft  my  IsiBp  besMs  ths  golden  door." 
There  is  no  PB.  saying:   "As  long  as  ws 
don't  offsnd  tbetr  oppressors." 

If  such  criteria  had  been  applied  In  the 
past,  many  people  would  never  have  reached 
these  ah(xss,  many  good  Amertcsjis  would 
never  have  been  bom.  and  thlj  country  might 
not  have  beooms  the  great  nation  It  Is  today. 
There  is  nothing  anyone  csja  do  to  mask 
ths  impact  upon  ths  whole  world  of  Svet- 
lana's  defection. 

By  ths  earns  tokenr  there  Is  nothing  that 
wUl  wash  away  the  shams  I  fssl  at  sselng 
her  refused  entry  Into  ths  Unltsd  States. 

Tbx  Kau  Is  Stsum 
The  SOtb  snnlvensiry  of  lbs  rebcUlon  which 


munlst  system,  which  her  father  so  nith- 
lesBly  led.  and  hss  requested  poUttoal  asylum 
in  ths  United  Statee. 

She  did  not  fulfUl  any  major  role  In  the 
current  hierarchy  of  Rtusls.  but  hsr  very 
name  is  evocative  and  slgnlcant  when  linked 
with  defection  from  the  atheistic  poUUc»l 
creed. 

Disposition  of  her  case  by  the  SUte  De- 
partment should  not  be  clouded  by  consid- 
erations of  Rtiasla's  feelings  In  the  matter. 
but  of  our  own  Interests.  Any  refugee  from 
s  system  which  we  regard  as  tyrannical 
should  be  given  what  help  we  can  offer  with- 
in this  prescription.- 


CoBfideratioB  of  Hoaic  ResolatioB  404 
ProTidi»(  for  CouiderfttioD  of  Hoqm 
Joist  Retolatioa  428— Support  for  a 
New  Phase  of  tbe  Altunce  for  Pror«s 
at  FortbeomiBf  MecHaf  of  Ihe  Ameri- 
caa  Chiefs  of  State 


•pawned     — 

mark«d   br  ui  mux  vtucb   Is  tcamlT 
oeletemUoo. 

t€t  <K  OlotMcr  JoM(   StaUo.  hM  Had  tb* 
GounUT.    Bb»  bu  ilafectcd  tnm  Um  Com- 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    HKW    HAMPSHSU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  March  22. 19S7 

Th«  House  In  Committee  ot  the  wbole 
Hoiue  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  under 
conalderatlon  the  reaolntlon  (HJ.  Bee.  4M) 
to  lupport  the  other  American  RepubUoe  In 
a  hlatorlc  new  phaee  ol  the  Alliance  for 
PtogroM. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  ChiOnnan.  the 
hour  to  late  and  so  I  shall  be  brief.  When 
the  time  comes  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
presenUy  before  us.  I  will  vote  In  the 
afflrroatlve,  but  1  do  so  with  some  reserva- 
tions. 

Although  the  language  of  the  final 
paragraph  of  this  resolution  Is  somewhat 
vague  In  terms  of  what  commitments  we 
are  actually  making  today,  and  the  de- 
bate as  I  have  listened  to  it  here  this 
evening  has  not  removed  elements  of 
doubt.  I  do  not  oonslder  a  vote  for  the 
resolution  to  constitute  a  commitment  to 
vote  for  any  specific  amount  later  on 
either  by  way  of  authortzatlon  or  ap- 
propnaUon.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
providing  the  President  with  a  blank 
check  to  do  with  as  he  might  deem  ap- 
propriate. Certainly,  my  vote  In  favor 
of  this  resolution  does  not  commit  me  to 
any  dollar  figure.  Bather,  what  we  are 
committing  ourselves  to  here  today  Is  a 
Bplrtt  of  cooperative  edort  in  concert 
with  our  Latin  American  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  act  to  im- 
prove our  relations  In  Latin  America  and 
thiTjughout  thto  hemisphere,  and  we 
should  do  what  we  can  to  help  them  help 
themselves  to  Improve  their  lot  where 
this  Is  iwcessary.  I  strongly  favor  this 
course  and  would  assign  It  priority  over 
commitments  to  the  African  nations,  the 
Far  East,  and  other  tar  comers  of  the 
world.  .     . 

We  are  talking  here  today  about  the 
possibility  of  the  establishment  of  a 
lAtin  American  common  market,  and 
however  desirable  this  might  seem,  we 
cannot  afford  to  plunge  headlong  Into 
such  a  venture  without  realizing  some 
ot  the  dUBcultle*  which  are  likely  to  be 
encountered  and  some  of  the  problems 


which  may  arise  In  our  participation  in 
such  a  marlRt. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Castro  is  still 
in  Cuba — and  let  us  realize  that  Cuba  is 
a  potential  thorn  In  the  bloom  of  any 
Latin  American  conmion  market — to  be 
watched  extremely  carefully  to  Insure 
that  no  funds  from  tWs  venture  find 
their  way  into  Cuba  and  Castro's  hands, 
either  direcUy  or  indirectly. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  must  also  take  great 
care  in  entering  into  any  such  common 
market  agreement  that  we  do  not,  by 
thto  device,  undermine  our  own  standard 
of  living  or  create  additional  problems 
for  the  Jobholder  in  this  country.  Rising 
Imports  of  certain  commodities  are  al- 
ready caufdng  serious  difficulties  for  a 
considerable  segment  of  our  Industrial 
community  and  we  simply  cannot  aDord 
to  worsen  thto  present  situation,  nor 
broaden  thto  problem. 

Provided,  then,  that  we  realize  these 
potential  problem  areas.  I  shall  support 
thto  resolution  as  a  means  to  convey  to 
our  friends  and  neighbors  of  thto  hemi- 
sphere our  concern  for  them,  and  our 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  any  endeavor 
which  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  for  >U 
concerned. 


April  S,  1967 
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Baiiaeu  Verios  Couuncr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   KKW   TOBJE 
IN  THE  HOOaE  OF  B»PBB3ENTATIVE3 

Jforufsy.  April  3,  liS? 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  ejrtend  my  remarks  in  the 
CONOSSSSIONAl  Rico«D,  I  would  UkB  to 
set  forth  at  thto  point  an  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Machinist,  dated  March 
23,  authored  by  Sidney  Margollus.  the 
well-known  columntot. 

I  have  previously  voiced  my  admira- 
tion for  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  on  the  floor 
of  thto  House,  and  would  call  Xo  the  at- 
tention ot  my  colleagues  thto  additional 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Peterson  and  her  valiant 
fight  for  the  consumer. 

Bl78nms  VnsuB  Consoiob 
(By  Sidney  Margollue) 
The  constant  attacks  on  BBtber  Peteraon 
by  bu»lni»  orfanl»Uon».  often  rleing  to  an 
exaggerated  and  unreaeonable  pitch.  flnaUy 
bad  their  rault  m  the  replacement  of  her 
as  Coneumer  A«Utant  to  the  Prealdent. 
Tou  ought  to  know  what  reaUy  happened. 
It  aSecu  tlie  prlcee  jou  pay  and  your  fam- 

uye  welfare.  

Like  the  emaeculated  truth-ln-packaglng 
law,  the  euceeeefui  campaign  agaloet  Mr». 
Pctemon  waa  another  victory  for  buelnesB 
lobblea  In  their  arrogant  campaign  against 
the  coneumer-protacUon  leglaUtton  that  the 
public  haj  been  pleading  for. 

It  could  turn  out  to  be  a  hollow  tlctory  lor 
the  large  food  and  «o«p  corporatlone.  and  for 
the  NaUonal  Aaeoclatloo  of  Uanufaotorere; 
Advertlalng  FederaUon  of  America:  JMnfera' 
In*  magaslne,  and  eeveral  big  advertuing 
agencies. 

For  one  reason,  startling  as  w«a  the  ap- 
pointment of  Betty  Fumees.  shs  U  much 
more  than  Just  a  TV  aclMea.  This  writer 
can  testify  that  shs  la  more  Uberal  and  dedi- 
cated than  most  people  may  realise,  already  Is 
knowledgeable  In  some  basic  sspocu  of  con- 
sumer ^iroblems  such  as  those  of  older  people, 
and  Is  quick  to  grasp  Information. 


For  another,  buslne^mvenstui  have  to  con-  leaPMd    bow    *«    «"    »«^''<"'    '"^"S! 

tend  with  a  growing  number  of  highly  capa-  grlevancm  by   picketing,   they   can   be   e» 

S?  B^tore^nd  dngreesmen  who  feel  It  is  pected  to  do  It  again, 
urgent  to  secure  needed  reforms  In  present 


wasteful  and  oonaumer-duplng  selling  prac- 

AotuaUy  the  bualnees  lobblee  fooled  them- 
selvsa.  They  accused  Mrs.  Peterson  of  "stir- 
ring up"  consumers.  She  even  got  blamed 
for  the  housewife  boycotts  and  plckeUlnes 
last  fall.  On  the  contrary,  consumers  stirred 
up  Mrs.  PeterKjn.  As  soon  as  she  was  ap- 
pointed, she  got  thousands  ol  complaints 
from  embittered  buyers  complaining  about 
a  boat  of  decepUons.  These  ranged  from  mis- 
leading lllustrauons  on  food  packages  and 
price  Increases  concealed  by  reducOon  of 
contents,  to  credit  gyps,  overpriced  hearing 
aids  and  appliance  repair  problems. 


Saatce  Laoadcrt  Its  Walcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or  cALJyoaNXA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  April  3,  1967 
Mr  VAN  DEERUN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
town  of  Santee.  in  San  Diego  County, 


some  300  Dalle*  from  the  Colorado  RlT«r.  It 
tben  co«t  tlT  per  ftcr«  of  water  a  foot  deep. 
(Thla  did  not  include  the  coet  of  purifying 
tiie  water  and  <ll«trlbutlng  It  through  the 
municipal  eyatem.)  Purtlierniore.  future 
plana  indicated  that  by  the  IfiTO'a  thla  coat 
would  Increaae  to  t75  or  tlOO  per  acre  foot. 
With  water  so  valuable,  the  hoard  of  directors 
of  the  Santee  County  Water  District  con- 
sidered how  they  might  keep  It  instead  of 
throwing  It  away.  "We  decided."  aaya  Ray 
Stoyer,  youthful  manager  of  the  DUtrlct, 
"that  waste  water  could  become  a  water  re- 
source, not  a  liabiuty  that  you  pay  to  get  rid 
of." 

Btoyn-'s  board  teemed  that  raw  sewage  Is 
9Q.9-perc«nt  pure  water  and  that  removing 
the  impurity  la  one  of  the  leae  difficult  w»t«r- 
cleanlng  Jobe.  It  la  a  matter  of  hamesalng 
Eunshlne,    air    and    other    natural    clepnlnc 


Induatrlea  to  work  on  developing  more  In- 
formative garment  labeling  and  try  to  solve 
some  of  the  guarantee  and  service  problem*. 
BcaazD  BtTsnrassuBM 


Rather  than  stirring  up  conaumera.  Mrs.      tyw"   "*"*;;;:;"'  "'."'a';^^^  procaases  to  extract  soUds  and  remove  organic 

Peterson  tried  hard  to  persuade  bualneasmen     Ctdlf-.  has  receivefl  aeservea  rewBiiiuuiA      fmotiritiM 

to  take  voluntary  action  to  remedy  some  of  m  the  April  1967  Issue  of  the  Readers  "°PJ^^t,Un«  block  aeemed  less  technical 
these  grievances.  At  the  very  time  she  was  Digest  for  Its  pioneering  program  to  re-  ^^  pyschological.  Since  1932  Bewa«e 
replaced  (she  has  returned  full  time  to  the  ginim  its  own  sewa«e.  The  Digest  ar-  effluent  had  been  employed  in  other  cities  to 
Federal  Labor  Department),  she  had  actually  ^^^  which  appeared  originally  In  the  water  lawns,  and  to  Irrigate  non-edible  crops, 
succeeded  In  getting  the  ^^  *^'*_|*^"     NaUonal  Civic  Review,  vividly  describes     guch  as  cotton.     But  direct  public   use  of 

how  Santee  has  used  waste  waters  to 
create  five  superb  lakes- 
There  is,  of  course,  a  lesson  in  the 
..  *       ..      Rantee  success  story  for  all  America    In 
The  housewives-  boycotts  are  what  really     «"*««  ^r~Jrf^?^  ^^  K*^nnininff  an  In- 

aiiL^    buaine«an«.    Mr,.    Pet*r«>n.    of    an  era  when  water  U  ^^oommg  an  m       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ ^ 

course  did  not  start  them.  They  were  com-  creaslngly  precious  commodity,  SantM  oommunJties  -dump  their  waste,  so  their 
pletely  spontaneoua  and  spread  quickly  has  demonstrated  In  a  most  convmcing  municipal  auppUea  contain  what  amounts 
when  food  prlcea  boomed  last  fall.  The  fashion  that  dirty  water  can  be  cleaned  ^  reclaimed  sewage  water.  The  key.  con- 
women  turned  to  Mrs.  Peterson  for  counsel,     j^jj    reused    much    like    a    soiled    shirt. 

Only  an  extreme  eccentric  would  throw 
out  hlfi  clothes  whenever  they  became 
dirty.  Why  should  a  resource  as  scarce 
as  water  be  handled  any  dlfterently? 

For  arid  Santee,  the  bold  and  forward 
looking  venture  In  reclamation  has  re- 
sulted In  a  splendid  recreational  com-     ^_^  ^ ^_  ___  _    _ 

plex permitting  up  to  10,000  people  to      j^j^  nearby  sycamore  Creek,  but  slate  antl- 

'     ""' —      •■»--»■  ^»w__        pollution  regulations  were  about  to  put  an 


as  they  thought  they  were  suppoeed  to. 
After  all,  wben  the  Prealdent  appointed  Mrs. 
Peterson,  be  had  promised  that  there  would 
Iw  a  vigorous  Tolce  In  the  White  House  on 
behalf  of  consumers. 

What  Mrs.  Peterson  tried  to  do,  with  the 
aid  of  the  food  chains  themselves,  was  to  give 
the  boycotting  housewives  some  conatrucUve 
guidance  on  careful  shopping.  ^.a,„     ^^ «   _,   -^        . 

Businessmen    themselves    seem    confused     ^^^  plcnlc  boat  and  swim — that  other- 
about  how  to  cope  with  the  Increasing  Jen-      ^^  would  not  exist. 


reclaimed  water  waa  something  officials  had 
alwmys  avoided.  One  lllneas  traced  to  the 
water  could  stir  up  Inuneasurable  public 
wrath. 

Stoy^,  however,  argued  that  many  cities 
draw  water  from  rivers  Into  which  upstream 


eluded  Stoyer,  was  public  education.  Once 
people  were  shown  that  reclaimed  water 
could  be  completely  safe,  they  would  accept 
It. 

oaauf  TKKss  and  wiirra  aaiLaoATB 

A   new  sewage-treatment  plant  had   Just 

been  built  by  Santee  at  a  coat  ot  nearly  a 

half-million      dollars.     The      milllon-gallon 

dally  production  of  aewage  effluent   poured 


slona  between  consumers  and  aeUers.  They 
complain  that  they  wlU  be  hampered  by 
consumer-protesting         legislation;  they 

threaten  that  bualnesa  recessions  will  occur 
If  they  are  not  aUowed  to  do  what  they  want; 
they  charge  that  the  problem  would  not 
exist  If  the  "consumer lata"  did  not  stir  up 
the  public. 

Accnrr  om  cddcatioh 
The  lobbyist  for  the  National  Retail  PUml- 
ture  Association  says  that  he  hopes  Betty 
Fumesa  "will  continue  the  Peterson  accent 
on  education  as  opposed  to  legislation,  on 
voluntary  as  opposed  to  mandatory  action." 
But  Mrs.  Peterson  caught  moet  hell  when 
she  endorsed  a  program  of  consumer  educa- 
tion instituted  at  a  Tonkera.  New  Tork.  high 
school.  Mrs.  Peterson  felt  that  the  school 
had  worked  out  a  useful  technique  of  Intro- 
ducing oonaumer  Information  into  various 
regular  courses.  But  ad  agency  repreaenta- 
tlvea  shrieked  that  her  "proposals"  were  "a 
peril  to  our  society." 

Never  did  anyone  try  aa  bard  as  Mrs.  Peter- 
sou  to  bring  oonsumers  and  bualnessmen 
together  to  work  out  these  stubborn,  money- 
wasting  problems.  But  never  was  any  con- 
sumer spokesman  pUlorled  aa  much  as  ahe. 
The  buslneaamen  were  suspicious  at  the 
start  t>ecauae  she  had  worked  for  the  Amal- 
gamated Clotlxlng  Workers  Dnlon  and  she 
became  the  focus  of  their  arrogance  and 
fears. 

Nor  wUl  the  problems  go  away  because 
Mrs.  Peteraon  went  away.  When  Betty  Fur- 
neaa  takes  over  aa  Consumer  Assistant  In 
May.  she  Is  going  to  be  right  In  the  middle 
of  a  hotter  controversy  than  ever  over  food 
price*.  Farmers  are  angry  because  of  their 
diminished  receipts  and  are  threatening  to 
cut  down  on  meat  and  milk  suppUes  by  seU- 
ing  off  sow  hogs  and  breeder  oowa.  Boiise- 
wlvea  and  their  husbands  are  going  to  be 
shocked   by   the  new   price   cUmb.    Having 


The  article  follows: 

The  TVawj*  That  LAUMMms  Watsb 
In  Santee,  Calif.,  a  unique  feaUval  la 
held  each  June  at  the  community's  Ave 
beautiful,  new,  man-made  lakea  which 
stretch  out  for  the  better  part  of  a  mile. 
At  the  FMUval  ot  the  Lakea,  aa  many  as 
ten  thousand  people  flsh,  picnic,  boat  and 
gwlm — imdlsmayed  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  drop  of  the  lakes"  water  is  supplied 
by  Santee's  municipal  sewage  system. 

Santee  Is  the  first  community  in  our 
water-troubled  nation  to  make  outright 
public  use  of  carefully  treated  waste  water. 
The  project  is  so  important  that  water 
officials  from  nearly  every  state  and  from 
many  foreign  countries  have  visited  it  for 
ftnthand  study.  The  Santee  laJsea  are  an 
Impressive  demonstration  to  other  commu- 
nities of  a  highly  auccessful  attack  on  th« 
growing  problems  of  water  abortage  and 
pollution. 

But  perhaps  the  moet  Important  news  is 
that  Santee's  14.000  inhablUnu  have  en- 
thualasUcaUy  accepted  the  lakee  as  a  source 
of  recreation  and  pleasure.  This  surprises 
many  water  eiperu  who  assumed  that 
people  would  reject  water  reclaimed  from 
their  own  sewage.  ■ 

"We've  been  like  the  man  who  turned  in 
his  CadUlac  when  the  aah  trays  got  fuU." 
says  Dr.  David  Btephan.  a  government  re- 
search scientist.  "We  think  in  terms  of 
using  water  once  and  throwing  It  away. 
There's  no  more  reason  for  throwing  sway 
water  because  It's  dirty  than  for  throwing 
away  a  ahlrt  because  It's  dirty.  Both  can 
be  cleaned." 

a  rmscioDS  comhoditt 

The  story   of  Santee's  water- reclamation 

program  began  In  the  Ute  loeO's.    In  Santee, 

which  is  located  In  the  arid  San  Diego  RlT«r 

basin,  water  U  a  precloua  commodity.    Piped 


end  to  that.  So  Santee  officials  set  out  to 
buUd  several  recreational  lakea  with  the  ef- 
fluent. "If  we  can  tie  In  our  acUvliles  with 
pleaaaot  things  Uke  swimming,  fishing,  pic- 
nicking, green  trees  and  saUt>oau."  Btoyer 
erplalned,  "It  wlU  have  a  lot  to  do  with  pub- 
Uc  acceptance." 

He  visited  a  gravel-mining  operation  which 
was  buUdosing  pita  on  the  edge  of  the  grow- 
ing community,  not  far  from  some  of  the 
town's  newest  residential  developmenU.  BUI 
Mast,  who  owned  the  land,  agreed  that  the 
gravel-mlnlng  operation  could  produce  lake 
Bltca  as  well  as  gravel  pits.  Maat  could  also 
build  a  golf  course  below  the  lakes  because 
the  spillover  from  the  lakes  would  provide 
low-cost  Irrigation  water. 

Santee  still  had  to  jump  some  formidable 
hurdlee.  The  project  would  require'  aclen- 
tlftc  research  to  develop  foolproof  methods 
for  testing  the  purity  of  water.  But  for 
Santee  to  tackle  such  research  was  financial- 
ly Infeaslble.  These  were  major  problems 
which  required  help  from  Washington.  A 
vote  of  confidence  from  government  offlclals 
waa  needed  before  requests  for  federal  coop- 
eration could  be  made. 

One  day,  Stoyer  penned  a  plea  directly  to 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  By  return  mall 
a  White  House  assistant  expressed  the  Presi- 
dent's Interest  In  the  pioneering  project  and 
•aid  Mr.  Kennedy  would  give  It  attention. 
Suddenly  Waahlngton  realised  that  Santee 
was  a  lone  town  with  vital  leadership  willing 
to  try  what  others  bad  feared  to  attempt. 

■KCKIMO  alX  TaUSES 

In  AprU  1903,  a  memorandiim  of  under- 
standing was  signed  by  the  UB.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  California  Department  of 
Public  Health,  the  Santee  County  Water  Dls- 
Met,  and  three  other  state  and  county  agen- 
cies, aU  of  whom  agreed  to  work  together 
on  the  Santee  project.  With  the  agreement 
r^tnt,  moDsy.  equipment  and  personnel.    •^- 


Dl- 
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,«rtini  tb<  •aoct  w«  »  WB.  Public  H«»lth 
Bvnc*  w»»r-«ipplT  'DH  poUotlon-cooteol 
eipert.  JoHn  C.  JtorreU,  Jr.  BU  work  WM  » 
brlM  him  Uie  Ugli««  honor  glren  Ortl- 
«rvlb.  Bnploj«:  the  DUUnguUhirf  Serrto. 

*  Ona'bule  dUUculty  f»c«l  X>J  MMrell  •nd 
hU  p«>pl.  w»  Tlru.  dettcaon.  Vlrojoglrt. 
h«l  to  b«  cmtAln  th»t  Oi«T  could  Identify  »U 
»lruae.  preMUt  before  the  Uiee  oould  be  de- 
cl»red  lale.  Mr..  Beitrtce  EngUujd.  »  mlcro- 
blologut  working  tor  the  Sen  Diego  Countr 
Dep^ment  of  PMbUc  BMilth.  w«  ^Mlgne* 
the  rMe»n;h.  Her  monthe  of  work,  which  be- 
aune  an  ImportAhl  contrlbuOon  to  virology, 
developed  method*  for  l«>Utlng  »nd  Identify- 
ing ill  the  »lru»e«  In  «  w»ler  .ample. 

Meanwhile.  Stoyer  tackled  the  problem  of 
isamlng  how  to  purify  the  water  to  the  i»- 
qiured  degree,  ■nx.  town  had  an  acUTated 
•ludge-treatmenl  plaivt  Uka  "x»  .^"^ 
hundred,  of  clUe.  and  town..  «  contained 
a  turn  ot  ietUlng  tank,  and  aeraOon  tank, 
that  could  remove  from  Mwage  wat«r  a. 
much  a.  00  percent  of  the  .u.p«>ded  rj^ld. 
dUMlved  organic  material,  and  blologoa 
orianHUn..  But  the  effluent  flowing  from 
thi^lant  remained  rich  In  nitrogen  and 
phcaphoru..  which  cultivated  alga,  that  In 
turn  reduced  the  wpply  of  Bah  by  robbing 
them  of  oxygen  A  mechanlcaJ-chemlcaJ 
plant -to  remove  theee  nutrient,  would  have 
been  prohibitively  eipenalve  at  that  time 

Sloyer  knew,  however,  that  nature  could 
do  the  lob.  Next  to  the  wwage-treaunent 
plant  he  dug  a  19-acre  pond  Into  which  he 
dumped  the  efBuent.  The  body  of  water  be- 
came an  -oildaaon  pond."  which  make.  uM 
of  animal  life,  algae  and  beneficial  bacteria 
to  reduce  the  trouble»me  nutrlenu.  vlnuee 
and  harmful  bacteria  In  Mwage  water.  Such 
oonda  »r».  In  place  of  Miwage- treatment 
Slant,  for  many  wnall  communlUe..'  The 
Santee  pond,  which  U  pleasant  to  look  at 
and  virtually  odorle».  1.  now  counted  a.  one 
of  the  lakea— but  It  I.  the  only  one  not  In 
public  u.e. 

TH«  ct.kA»BiKO  piocua 
To  remove  the  remaining  nutrient,  and  to 
provide  a  porttlve  barrier  agalnat  vUu.es, 
Stoyer  turned  to  one  of  man's  oldert  water- 
treatment  method..  From  the  oxidation 
pond  he  pumped  tl>e  water  up  to  six  shallow, 
half-acre  gravel  beds  cut  Into  BycamOTe 
Creek  valley's  eaatera  slope.  The  water  Al- 
tered through  the  gravel  and  down  to  a 
collecting  ditch  paralleling  the  bed..  At  thl. 
point  only  a  harmlee.  fraction  ot  the  nu- 
trlenu remained. 

rrom  the  ditch  the  water  was  sent  through 
a  .mall  chlorlnatlon  plant  a.  a  mper-precau- 
tlon  to  remove  remaining  bacterU,  then  Into 
the  Brat  of  the  tour  lake,  designed  for  recre- 
ational UM.  A.  sctentlflc  data  proved  the 
water',  purity,  the  lakM  were  opened  to  the 
public  on  a  limited  baala.  In  April  1»63. 
boauog  wa.  permitted  and  vlaltora  were  al- 
lowed to  picnic. 

The  qucatlon  of  whether  the  pubUc  would 
accept  th.  water,  now  .witched  to  whether 
the  water  couW  accept  the  public.  People 
wanted  to  um  lb.  lake,  for  .wlmmlng.  Pl.h- 
ermen  were  anilou.  to  take  home  •omt  of 
the  perrh.  ban  and  channel  catflah  with 
which  the  lake,  had  been  stocked.  But  per- 
mlsalon  had  to  come  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Askew, 
bead  ot  the  San  Dlogo  County  Department 
of  Public  Health.  Kefualng  to  be  ruahed  by 
nubile  preMure,  Dr.  AJiew  delayed  a  planned 
dedication  of  the  lakes  until  further  InvcsU- 
gatlon  wa.  made.  When  the  doctor  finally 
nld  -yee."  people  knew  that  hia  declalon 
could  be  trueted. 

In  1B95.  water  vra.  channeled  Into  a 
separate,  sandy- bottomed  pool,  and  the 
■wlmmlng  program  began.  At  firrt  only  li 
awunmer.  were  aUowed  In  the  pool  at  a 
time.  Thay  war*  eaietully  checked  by 
eptdemtologlMa  lor  any  posaibia  UI  effect.. 

T^il  ^ture'.  Wosidrou.  Way  With 
Waate."  The  Baadef.  Otgert,  July  'SO. 
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The  remit,  were  favorable  an4  Of  f»cUlVT 
wa.  opened  to  lu  capacity. 

a  LOOK  TO  Tn*  nJiiJi* 
Today,  the  oxtenalve  public  tiM  of  the 
project  he.  led  to  plan,  for  four  more  lakee 
to  allow  room  for  motor-boating,  water  .kl- 
Ing  and  camping.  A  second  and  larger  swim- 
ming inatallatlon  U  planned.  The  towns 
growth  IncreaM.  the  sewage  effluent  bo  that 
It  provide,  more  than  ample  water.  The 
program  wlU  be  financed  by  a  M.aoo.OOO 
bond  iMUe.  which  SantM'.  voter,  recently 
approved.  .  ,^  ,     ^ 

The  co.t  of  the  pteaent  five-lake  project 
1.  about  K50.000  above  the  conventional 
coat  of  eewagt-ueatment  faclUUe. — a  figure 
well  within  the  reach  of  meet  communltlea. 
The  state  and  federal  government,  invented 
roughly  twice  that  amount,  moeUy  for  ra- 
March  and  technical  Malatance.  But  the 
knowledge  developed  In  Santea  U  freely 
available  to  everyone. 

Reclaimed  water  ha.  given  Santee  a  new 
outlook  on  the  futurw.  Ontu  the  IMO'. 
Santee  had  been  a  bountiful  agricultural 
community.  Then  two  dam.  were  con- 
.tructed  on  the  San  Diego  River.  They  with- 
held water  which  had  found  lu  way  to  an 
aquifer  (a  porou.  geological  stratum  that 
can  store  water!  under  the  Santee  area. 
Irrigation  soon  became  Impoeslble  M  water 
pumped  from  the  aquifer  disappeared. 
Now  to  revive  the  town's  parched  farmland, 
water  wlU  be  Mnt  from  the  lake,  through 
a  hlgh-prcMure  plpeUne  for  Irrigation. 
Water  piped  from  the  lakea  at  oomparaUvely 
low  cost  should  alK)  attract  Induatrlea  to 
Santee. 

Irrigation  U  only  one  link  In  a  far-reach- 
ing plan.  Aa  farmer.  IrTlgate  their  land.. 
,Mst  of  the  water  will  percolate  down  Into 
the  depleted  aquifer.  ThU  wul  ttrn  u 
water  storage  for  the  town  to  pump  back 
when  needed.  After  partial  demlnerallia- 
tlon.  thU  water  may  then  be  piped  Into  the 
municipal  system  for  santee  cltlaens. 

Water-supply  and  pollution-control  ex- 
pert, hope  the  town  wlU  become  a  model  for 
thoiuanda  of  other  communlUea.  For  two 
major  rearcn..  reclaimed  waate  water  must 
MTve  u.  In  the  near  future:  First,  antl- 
poUuUon  measure.  wlU  force  communlUe. 
to  upgrade  sewage  effluent  btton  they  dump 
It  into  nearby  streams,  rivers,  lake,  and  even 
the  ocean  Second,  a.  the  nation  uaet  more 
and  more  water,  the  law  of  supply  »nf  f*" 
mand  will  ralM  fie  cost,  of  water  »  high 
that  we  will  be  forced  to  UM  every  drop 
..  many  time.  a.  powlble. 

Santee,  with  lu  fabulou.  lake.,  .how.  u. 
how  we  can  um  water  to  the  lulleet  and  re- 
turn It  to  nature  In  a.  good  condlUon  a. 
when  It  wa.  received. 


benefited  from  the  services  of  a  eom- 
munlty  action  center  In  Taylor  Tawn- 
sblp,  Mich. 

The  letter,  witti  acoompanylnc  com- 
ments by  the  editor,  U  herewith  sub- 
mitted. It  is,  I  believe,  self-explanatory, 
and  represents  a  hearl-warmlng  en- 
dorsement of  the  oommunlty  action  pro- 
gram. 

TATi.oarTa  PLXaoa  To  S*va  CxKTta 
To  the  Eorroi:  After  reading  an  article 
about  the  Taylor  Township  Community  Ac- 
tion Center  In  the  February  23  edition  of  The 
Mellu.  Newspaper..  I  decided  to  write  you 
about  the  wonderful  thing,  this  center  bu 
don.  for  Taylor',  needy  people. 

I  have  sU  children,  and  have  been  going 
to  the  center  for  dental  and  medical  service 
for  two  month..  I  took  my  three-year-old 
child  to  the  doctor  at  the  center  thl.  morn- 
ing. When  I  arrived  there.  X  wa.  Informed 
that  the  center  I.  to  be  clOMd  May  31.  The 
reaMn  evidently  pertain,  to  fund.. 

TheM  people  have  done  a  marvelous  thing 
for  the  poor  of  the  community..  The  dental 
cumc  I.  particularly  ouutandlng,  I  think. 
The  dentlat  I.  .0  good  with  children  that  my 
youngster,  are  no  longer  afraid  to  go  tor 
treatment. 

I  believe  Wallace  Skinner,  the  center',  di- 
rector, and  hi.  staff  should  hav.  credit  for 
their  efforta,  and  should  ba  able  to  continue 
their  work.  Many  per^n.  have  benefited, 
and  .uch  a  project  dewrve.  to  go  on. 
Mra.  CaaoL  Paaxx. 

Taylor  TotpmKip. 
Eotioa'.  Noti.— The  federal  grant  for  Tay- 
lor'a  Community  Action  Center  will  expire 
May  31.  It  appears  doubtful  that  it  will  be 
renewed  tor  the  same  program,  Inwrnuch  as 
the  Wayne  County  Offlce  of  Economic  Oppof- 
tunlty.  faced  with  severe  funding  cutbacks, 
recently  decided  to  use  all  available  money 
to  estabmb  small  community  referral  center. 
In  eight  Wayne  County  munlclpalltlea.  In- 
cluding Taylor  and  EcorM. 


April  3,  1967 
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Commnaity  ActioB  Proeraa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIOAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprfl  J.  J967 
Mr  WIUJAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er newspaper  accounts  too  often  tell  of 
the  problems  and  mistakes  made  in  vari- 
ous programs  administered  by  the  OtBce 
Qt  Economic  Opportunity.  Seldom  do 
we  read  favorable  aocounta  from  the  peo- 
ple whom  these  programs  are  designed  to 
help.  . 

For  this  reason,  I  would  Uke  my  col- 
leagues to  read  a  letter  to  the  editor 
which  appeared  in  the  MeUus  news- 
papera.  In  my  15th  Oongreeslonal  Dis- 
trict, from  a  women  who  has  directly 


Tke  Curse  of  MalUnii  U  a  Modera  WorM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OP  MISSOTTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVKa 

Monday,  AprU  3.  19$7 
Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  faces  the  prospect  ot  more  and 
more  hunger  and  starvation  In  the  near 
future.  It  Is  Imperative  that  every  na- 
tion Join  In  a  commitment  to  wage  war 
on  hunger,  as  President  Johnson  has 
caUed  It. 

On  Markch  13.  the  Kansas  City.  Mo.. 
Times  printed  an  editorial  comparing  to- 
day's predictions  to  those  made  by 
Thomas  Malthus  In  1798.  That  famous 
analyst  forecast  In  dramatic  terms  that 
the  world  would  always  have  trouble 
maintaining  a  balance  between  food  and 
mouUis. 

The  Times  editorial  points  out  t*»*t  Uie 
responsibility  for  solving  the  world's  food 
problems  is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  United  SUtes;  but  they  underscore 
the  fact  that  "the  ouUook  Is  for  more 
rather  than  less  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  developed  nations." 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  editorial  in  th©  AppendU  of  the 
Rscosd: 


Tk>  Cimss  Of  Maltetds   kh 

WouJi 

Mora  than  liftU  th*  people  on  earth  &ra 
hungry.  Hearty  10,000— moeUy  children— 
BUrve  to  death  each  day.  And  reUel  la  not 
in  Bight.  Indewl.  Bays  William  8.  Gaud.  »d- 
mlnlatrmtor  at  the  U.S.  Ag«ncy  for  Intema- 
tlonai  Development,  "tba  world  U  loaing  the 
Btruggle  to  feed  itaeU."  Gloomy  reflection 
on  the  6tat«  ot  the  world'a  atomach  la,  of 
courae.  nothing  new.  In  a  17M  -Esaay  on 
the  Principle  ot  Poputatlon,"  the  EngUab 
economiat-aoclologtat  Thomaa  Robert  MaJ- 
thua  contended  that  only  periodic  cyclea  of 
war.  famine  and  dlaeaac  could  keep  popula- 
uon  within  the  limit  Impoaed  by  the  avail- 
ablUty  of  food. 

Blnce  Malthual  day.  new  facton  hare 
come  Into  play.  Science  haa  given  mankind 
simple  and  reliable  meana  to  limit  the  ape- 
dee*  reproduction— a  tool  whoae  uae.  how- 
ever, remAlna  limited  by  cultural  and  rell- 
glouB  Inhabltlona.  Meantime,  agricultural 
technology  haa  led  to  leveU  of  producUvlty 
unlmaglniLbte  a  short  generation  ago.  let 
alone  In  I8th  century  England.  Tet  In 
today'i  world,  where  war  and  atarvatlon  and 
dtaeaae  atlU  are  tlmlUng  factors  on  popula- 
tion, much  of  the  Malthusian  loalght  muat 
be  conceded  to  remain  valid. 

"Btarvatton  uaad  to  be  the  allent  way  of 
death,"  one  of  Oaud'a  AID  awlatanU  recent- 
ly told  a  religloua  aemlnar  lu  Waahlngton. 
'Not  any  more.  Instead  of  alienee.  It  can 
mean  a  resounding  roar  of  violence.  Today, 
people  know  they  no  longer  have  to  die  of 
starvation  passively  and  quietly,  not  bother- 
ing the  affluent  of  the  world." 

Last  year,  while  the  world  population  In- 
creased by  more  than  70  mUUon,  world  food 
production  stood  sUU  as  It  had  the  year  be- 
fore. At  the  preecnt  rate,  by  1975  the  free 
world's  underdevelc^jed  countrlea  alone  will 
have  an  annual  food  deftdt  greater  than  the 
entire  present  D.S.  wheat  crop.  Plainly,  an- 
swers must  be  found. 

In  the  cxirrent  fiscal  year.  AID  haa  com- 
mitted a  total  of  about  604  million  dollars 
m  agricultural  aaslstAUce.  Neit  year,  the 
figure  will  be  nearer  660  mlUlon.  Gaud  note*. 
The  bulk  of  this  commitment  Is  In  ongoing 
programs  aimed  at  creating  the  base  of 
knowledge  and  research  that  will  enable 
hungry  countries  to  make  the  transition 
from  prlmlltve  subsistence  farming  to  mod- 
em food  production.  At  the  aame  time,  the 
U,S.  last  year  assisted  more  than  ao  cotm- 
trles  In  creating  voluntary  famUy-plannlng 
programs. 

What  Gaud  doea  not  say — but  what  should 


in  CaUfomU  In  lU  stand*  on  the  Im-        P»rt  t:  A  New  AmMam  Fonifn  PoUcj/ 
portant  Issues  of  our  day.  "We  are  confrooted  with  a  complex  and 

They  have  never  shunned  their  re-  fl<iid  world  irttu^uon.-  Senator  J.  wuiiam 
«w.«.iKiHt^  ty>  tj»n  th*  n#*>Dl*  whRt  thcv  Pulbrtght.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
sponslbUl^  ^J^HiS!  ^  th*  nmhSS  Beiauons  committee,  said  In  Mawh  of  IW*. 
view  as  the  solutions  to  the  proWona  -and  we  are  not  adapting  ourselves  to  it.  We 
facing  our  society  and  our  world.  ^^  cUnglng  to  old  myth*  m  the  face  of  new 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  vrtth  their  „autiea  and  we  are  seeking  to  escape  the 
positions,  they  are  to  be  commended,  In  contradictions  by  narrowing  the  permia«lble 
my   opinion,    for   the   Integrity   of   their      bounds  of  public  discussion,  by  relegating 

an   Increasing   number  of   Ideas  and   vlew- 
polnta  to  a  growing  category  of  untblnka.ble 


purpose. 

The  platform  of  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Young  Democrats  follows: 

THK    l»66-fl7  PtATTOmM.    C*LiroaKtA   Pcdzsa- 

TiON   or   TOUNO   DiMOCaATS 
THE   NEW  LIBEXALISM 

Prcomble 
The  American  experiment  of  political 
democracy  and  the  ideal  of  national  self- 
determination  for  which  the  Amertcan  Revo- 
lution was  fought  Gland  today  as  the  central 
and  overriding  theme  of  mankinds  struggle 
throughout  the  world.  In  Latin  America. 
Asia,  and  Africa  the  tide  of  nationalism  and 
the  voices  of  once-allent  millions  are  rising 
In  the  demand  for  social  jusUoe  and  the 
better  Ule.  As  Americana,  as  the  Inherlten 
of  the  tradition  of  revolutionary  change  es- 
tablished tn  1778,  we  ought  not  to  fear  the 
harvest  which  our  experiment  In  human 
dignity  has  reaped  throughout  the  world. 
We  must  encourage  those  In  other  land  who 
share  In  our  belief  in  the  rights  of  all  men 
to  freedom  and  the  good  life  which  tech- 
nology m  this  century  has  made  possible. 

In  this  era  of  revolutionary  changp.  foreign 
policy  must  become  our  flrat  domeetlc  con- 
cern. Neither  we  nor  our  Ideal  can  survive 
In  such  an  sge  unleas  we  are  willing  to  re- 
spond eBectlvely  to  the  revolution  of  rising 
espectationa  sweeping  the  world.  Neither  we 
nor  our  Ideals  can  survive  unless  we  make 
the  world  aafe  for  peaceful  change  and  estab- 
lish security  against  the  growing  threat  of 
nuclear  destruction.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
our  domestic  issues  become  matters  of  for- 
eign policy:  civil  rights  becomes  the  struggle 
of  white  men  to  adjust  to  their  minority 
status  in  the  world;  dvU  llbertise  and  social 
welfare  Issues  test  our  abUlty  to  continue 
to  lead  the  revolutions  of  rising  expecUtlona. 
The  challenge  of  our  age  haa  produced 
great  leadership  from  the  Demoratlc  Party. 
In  Just  six  years  our  Democratic  national 
administration  haa  renewed  our  na,Uoaal 
energies  and  haa  strikingly  altered  the  tone 
And  temper  of  our  ns.tional  life.  Great  l^ls- 
laUon  has  been  enacted.  John  F.  Kennedy 
set   high  standards  of  energy  and   intellect, 

,.  „_.  „_„_ ,      of  skill  and  style;  and  much  of  the  innovation 

be  obvious  from  the  utter  failure  thus  far  to     t^e  encouraged  and  the  program  be  pioneered 


even  begin  to  close  the  food-population 
gup — ii  that  the  outlook  is  for  more  rather 
than  lesa  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
developed  natlona.  The  reeponslblUty  is  not 
this  nation's  alone,  as  Preaident  Johnson  haa 
made  plain.  Nor  can  the  VB.  avoid  the  re- 
sponsibility and  any  well-fed  American  who 
finds  that  prospect  vexing  might  wish  to  re- 
new his  acquaintance  with  Thomaa  Mal- 
thus— the  long-dead  Englishman  whose  pes- 
simism survives  to  haunt  us. 


CaKf  oTBia  Fe^eratioB  of  Tmbc  DcBOCratt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  csLxmairu 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  RKPBESKNTATrVES 

Monday,  AjtrU  3.  1967 
Mr.    BURTON    of    Calllomla.      Mr. 

Speaker,  the  California   Federation  of     _    _    __ 

Young  Democrats  has  frequently  been  In    declared  in  iWO.  "The  old  era  la  ending.   The 

the  forefront  of  the  DemocraUc  Party    old  ways  will  not  do." 


Uvee  on  In  the  work  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Great  leadership  haa  also  been  produced 
by  the  Democratic  Party  tn  Calllomla.  In 
the  years  since  19S8  whole  series  ctf  maasive 
legislative  programs  have  been  proposed  and 
enacted  In  education.  In  water,  in  hlghwaya. 
m  welfare,  and  In  human  rights.  Since  1068 
we  tiave  seen  California  emerge  as  the  first 
sute  In  the  nation  in  population,  and  we 
have  seen  our  Democratic  administration 
under  Governor  Brown's  leadership  respond 
effectively  and  creatively  to  the  challenge  of 
our  growing  stat*.  Edmund  O.  Brown  ranks 
not  only  with  the  beet  governors  In  the 
United  States  today  but  with  the  best  gov- 
ernors in  California  hist<wry. 

Yet  problems  of  unprecedented  magnitude 
remain.  The  pace  of  change  In  Callforaia. 
In  America,  and  acrou  the  world  quickens. 
Because  we  are  young  Democrats  and  be- 
cause we  are  young  Americans,  our  concern 
must  not  be  with  today  alone.  We  must 
concern  ourselves  with  tc««MTOW,  We  real- 
ize that  the  Party  that  fears  self-criticisms 
will  forfeit  the  future.  Liberalism  as  we  have 
known  it  la  out  of  date.  New  conditions 
demand  new  perspectlvea.  What  is  needed 
new    liberalism.     As    John    Kennedy 


thoughts." 

The  California  Federation  of  Toung  Demo- 
crate  Is  dedicated  to  thin)ting  unthinkable 
thoughts,  and  pursuing  their  impllcaUons, 
as  our  contribution  to  the  constant  search 
for  new  poasibillUes  which  may  lead  \ia  to 
world  peace  and  Justice.  To  that  end.  wa 
present  the  following  propoaala." 

A.  The  Cold  War  and  Beyond 
As  liberals  we  look  to  the  end  of  that 
chapter  of  American  foreign  poUcy  which  has 
been  asaociated  with  the  'Cold  War."  We  re- 
ject that  policy  which  adopts  a  simple  and 
somewhat  paranoic  view  of  anti-Communlam 
and  attempts  to  suppress  an  "all-embrac- 
log"  conspiracy  with  IBLh  Century  diplomacy 
and  30th  Century  weapons.  We  herald  a  new 
generation  which  seeks  as  Its  test  of  Ameri- 
can policy  not  the  negative  of  what  fights 
Communism  but  by  the  aflirmative  of  what 
serves  the  larger  concerns  of  humanity. 

As  President  Kennedy  reminded  us  in  his 
great  address  at  American  Uulverolty  in  IMS. 
we  must  avoid  self-righteous  exaggeration 
either  of  our  oira  virtues  or  or  our  adver- 
sariea'  fauiu.  TTie  growing  pluralism  of  the 
Communist  world  requires  of  us  a  policy  in 
which  different  Communist  nations  may  be 
dealt  with  by  different  methods  hosed  on 
different  promises  with  different  results.  We 
must  avoid  the  dangera  of  unlimited  com- 
mitment, the  danger  in  supporting  govem- 
mente  that  are  unsupported  by  their  people, 
the  limits  of  mlUta^  solutions  to  political 
problems. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  the  following  steps 
to  attain  a  new  American  foreign  policy  in 
our  relations  with  the  Communist  world: 

2.  Increased  Contact  with  the  Sotrfet  Union. 
We  urge  our  government  to  pursue  the  d«- 
tente  of  peaceful  co-exl«lence.  Tills  con  be 
fttclUUted  by  the  expansion  of  culttiral  ei- 
changea  between  our  countries,  the  creation 
of  more  consulates,  and  the  llt>eraUzatlon  of 
Internal  travel  restrictions. 

2.  A  New  China  Policy.  It  has  beoosne  ob- 
Tloos  that  an  tncreoatng  number  of  our 
friends  will  no  longer  continue  to  support 
our  Intransigent  Mainland  China  policy  of 
no  trade,  no  recognition,  no  seat  in  the  UJV. 
Our  China  policy  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered realistic  in  tight  of  changing  world 
conditions.  Ciilna  is  a  ma>or  power  and 
solutions  to  many  of  the  world'a  problems 
cannot  be  reached  without  her  agreement. 
No  dlaannoment  agreement  would  be  valu- 
able without  the  inclusion  of  China.  Cer- 
tainly the  war  in  Vietnam  has  pointed  out 
that  a  viable  solution  for  Southeast  Asia 
neceaslwtes  recognition  of  the  role  ot  Chin* 
and  the  need  for  msTlmlrtng  our  contacU 
with  her. 
Therefore,  we  urge  the  following: 

(a)  American  diplomatic  reoognltion  of 
the  Pelplng  government. 

(b)  'nie  development  of  on  American  pol- 
icy for  the  seating  of  China  In  the_  United 
Nations,  and  the  expulsloai  of  tlie  Fcrmoaa 
government  from  its  seat  on  the  Security 
Coimcil.  leaWng  the  General  Assembly  to 
select  a  suoceeetn-. 

(c)  UJ3.  pressure  to  secure  a  free.  Inter- 
nationally supervised  plebeaclte  on  Formoaa. 

J.  A  New  Grrman  Policy.  In  a  Europe 
where  the  barrlere  between  nations  are  rap- 
Idly  disappearing,  we  support  the  free  move- 
ment of  Europeans  among  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  of  all  Germans  within  Germany. 
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A«  poaltWe  Btep«  towarda  th*  ImplemeDU- 
ttonot  thUpoUcy.  weurgB:  ^ 

(a)  Recognition  of  U»  Omama  auao- 
craUc  Republic  &■  ft  t»ct  of  IU«  thmX  muM  b» 
deft.lt  with. 

(b)  ReoogniOon  by  the  Fwleral  Bepubllo 
of  GermftBy  of  tue  occup«tlon,  Mttlement, 
Mid  owner«hJp  at  prevloua  Ocnn&n  Unda  by 
Poland  and  tiie  Soviet  Union. 

ic)  The  oondemnmtlon  and  destruction  by 
Ea«t  Oennaay  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

4-  Aid  to  ga^Um  Europe.  We  ■upport  an 
IncTease  of  aid  to  the  Eastern  EuropeftH 
countrtea  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  encourage 
their  independence  of  iplrlt  and  acUon  and 
to  speed  their  progreaa  In  area*  of  economic 
and  social  concern. 

B.  Dlsarman^ent 
*  The  Imperative  trf  our  day  Is  peace.  With- 
out peace,  no  human  values,  no  clvlllaatlon 
will  survive.  We  believe  that  the  United 
States  muit  continue  Its  efforts  to  negotiate 
an  acceptable  disarmament  a^eement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations.  We 
must  explore  every  opportunity  to  sgree 
upon  a  Btep-by-step  proceas  with  proper  con- 
trols and  international  oafeguarda  so  as  to 
promote  tnut  between  nations  and  proper 
domeatlc  economic  planning  to  insure  con- 
tinued proeperity  during   reconversion. 

We  believe  that,  to  eliminate  the  possibil- 
ity of  destroying  all  human  life,  the  United 
States,  (In  a  way  that  would  not  threaten 
our  security)  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
reduce  their  nuclear  capacities  to  a  rationally 
calculated  leval  of  deterrenoe. 
C.  Vietnam 
The  growing  partldptatlon  of  the  United 
States  m  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  proving  to 
be  one  of  the  moat  costly  and  fruitless  en- 
deavors which  this  nation  has  undertaken  in 
tu  history.  As  Young  Democrats  we  believe 
that  the  United  States  must  examine  the 
premises  on  which  our  participation  In  this 
war  are  based  and  must  balance  the  Interests 
which  we  claim  to  protect  against  the  ccaU 
to  the  nation  of  continuing  thU  war. 

We  have  been  told  that  our  war  In  Viet- 
nam la  a  war  sgalnst  aggression,  a  war  for 
the  Vietnamese  people,  and  a  war  essential  to 
the  eecurlty  of  the  free  world.  We  contend 
that  these  claims  are  as  false  as  they  are 
familiar. 

1.  This  Is  not  ■  war  against  tiggretsion. 
The  Issues  with  which  the  war  In  Vietnam 
oonfrocts  us  are  not  the  Iflsues  of  Korea. 
Bow  can  we  call  this  a  war  against  aggrea- 
sloo  when,  according  to  our  own  estimates, 
meet  of  the  South  Vietnamese  actively  or 
paMlvely  support  the  Viet  Cong,  and  many 
more  oppoae  the  Saigon  regime?  How  can 
we  condemn  Russia  and  China  for  aiding  and 
Influencing  the  Viet  Cong,  when  Saigon  la 
all  but  totally  dependent  upon  us.  not  Jxist 
for  poUdea.  not  Just  for  supplies,  but  for 
troops  ss  well?  Partldpaaon  by  North  Vlet- 
nam^H)  troops  In  South  Vietnam  has  been 
minimal  In  oocnparlaon  to  the  manpower 
which  the  United  States  haa  committed  to 
the  bottomleee  pit  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
maintain  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  la  not  so 
much  a  war  of  aggression  by  the  North  as 
a  genuine  civil  war  in  the  South. 

2.  It  ia  not  a  vxir  for  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. We  are  suppcwtlng  a  government  in 
Saigon  which  does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  people.  The  repreaalve  measures  em- 
ployed by  the  Ky  regime  and  ita  predecessors 
against  any  public  oppoaltlon  In  South  Viet- 
nam belles  the  claim  that  tbla  war  la  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  pe<^le  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  oonlend  that  growing 
Buddhist  resentment  toward  the  Ky  regime. 
and  our  continuing  support  for  that  regime. 
can  bring  only  a  greater  resentment  against 
the  United  Stat^  by  patriotic  South  Viet- 
namese and  work  In  the  long  run  to  dis- 
credit our  country  in  Soulbeast  Aala  as  a 
whole.     The   people   at   Vietnam   who  have 
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port   a  government   that   worka   with   ua   to  ServK*  lo  UcUWUe  rvmCTt 


fight  the  war.  «ven  If  we  win  a  mlUitary  Hc- 
tory.  It  will  be  meaningless,  for  our  troops 
will  have  to  stay  and  occupy  the  country 
permanently. 

J.  The  war  ia  not  eaaentisl  to  the  free 
world.  We  muet  escape  the  entn^xnent  c£ 
our  own  propaganda.  Continued  escalation 
by  the  United  St*.tes  of  Its  military  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  la  not  in  the  beat  interests 
of  the  United  States  or  the  free  world.  Our 
continuing  p6rtlclpatlon  has  caused  the 
United  Statee  to  lose  the  support  of  many  na- 
tions In  Southeast  Asia  and  has  lignUlcant- 
ly  contributed  to  the  growing  dissension 
among  our  European  allies  In  NATO. 

By  extending  our  commitments  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  we  may  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  honor  reasonable  commit- 
menu  elsewhere.  By  pursuing  a  policy 
which  ignores  the  strong  nationalism  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  we  ignore  the  poeslblllty 
of  dividing  Communlats  and  Instead,  unite 
them.  By  supporung  a  government  which 
Is  not  viable  and  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  do  not  discourage  InsurgenU  of 
other  lands  ao  much  as  we  Identify  our- 
selves with  the  forces  of  reaction. 

Vletnazn  is  not  Important  to  us.  It  Is  not 
a  basUon  of  freedom.  It  Is  not  a  testing 
ground  for  democracy.  By  pursxiing  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  critical  poUtlcal.  social, 
and  economic  problems  of  South  Vietnam 
aAd  of  Southeast  Asia  ss  a  whole,  we  de- 
stroy the  only  true  basis  for  atablUty  and 
Independence  In  Southeast  Asia — the  devel- 
opment of  a  sense  of  strong  national  unity 
within  the  nations  of  that  area,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  basla  for  long-tarm  economic 
growth  nationally  and  reglonaliy.  and  the 
Involvement  of  landless  peasants  In  the  eoo- 
nocnic  life  of  their  nations  on  a  basis  of 
social  Justice. 

4.  The  uw  haM  affected  the  Great  Society. 
Not  only  baa  our  war  In  Vietnam  created  a 
crlats  m  world  affalra.  but  it  has  also  takan 
the  momentum  out  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
and  the  other  essential  domestic  reforms  o< 
the  Great  Society.  ApproprlsAlona  for  on- 
going programs  have  been  curtailed.  Few 
new  programs  have  been  Introduoed. 

We  urge  upon  our  government  the  follow- 
ing inltUtlvas : 

(a)  O^aatton  at  bombing  raids  and  a  dec- 
iarstlon  of  a  unilateral  ceaae-flrs  on  th« 
ground  to  be  broken  only  under  attack. 

(b)  The  United  States  should  negotiate 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  aU 
imeresled  parties  concerning  the  withdrawal 
of  UB.  troops  from  Vietnam.  Theae  troops 
shall  be  replaced  by  a  UN  peace  force. 

(c)  Planning  abould  take  place  at  these 
negotiations  fcr  free  and  ofwo  elections  In 
all  of  Vietnam. 

D.  The  Underdeveloped  Nations 
If  our  failure  In  Vietnam  stems  In  part 
from  our  continued  ocHnmltment  to  out- 
dated cliches  of  the  Cold  War.  it  also  d«rtvea 
from  our  failure  to  reooffnlse  the  necessity 
for  social  reform  throughout  much  of  the 
world  and  to  ally  ourselves  directly  with 
forces  of  democratic  social  change  In  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  Our  fear  of  Oom- 
munlam  too  often  leads  us  to  sustain  reac- 
tionary dictatorship.  Too  often  we  use  a 
Neanderthal  military  response  to  deal  with 
problems   which   need   poUtioal  solutions. 

Our  present  policy  of  often  responding  to 
Communist  agitation  In  the  underdeveloped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  V.'ROTH 

or    DSLAW&BX 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATrVES 

Monday.  AprU  3,  1»S7 
Mr.  BOTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
people  throughout  our  country  believe 
that  Delaware  U  primarily  an  Industrial 
State.  I  take  pride  In  poU3tln«  out  that 
the  most  recent  flgurea  for  our  State 
Indicate  annual  (»nn  sales  totaling  more 
than  $110,000,000.  with  an  average  year- 
ly Income  per  farm  of  more  than  $25,000. 
As  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
Delaware  farmers  have  Increased  their 
production  through  the  use  of  Improved 
seeds  and  stock,  better  pesticides  and 
herbicides,  new  equipment  and  facilities, 
and  advanced  farming  methods.  The 
amazing  growth  In  American  agriculture 
Is  Ulustrated  In  Delaware  by  the  broiler 
Industry  which.  In  less  than  40  years,  has 
grown  to  become  our  greatest  agricul- 
tural moneymaker.  This  rapid  and 
substantial  Increase  In  farm  production 
has  made  It  possible  for  the  American 
farmer  to  feed  not  only  himself,  but  37 
other  people  as  well,  and  to  supply  less 
fortunate  areas  of  the  world  with  large 
quantities  of  food. 

The  American  fanner's  Increased 
ability  to  produce  more  at  less  cost  has 
been  made  possible,  in  part,  through 
the  use  of  credit  to  finance  the  enlarge- 
ment of  farms  and  to  purchase  Improved 
machinery  and  higher  quality  livestock. 
During  the  past  50  years.  Federal  land 
banks  In  every  part  of  the  Nation,  and 
in  particular,  Delaware,  have  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  farmers  by  ex- 
tending them  credit  on  terms  that  fit 
the  farm  operation.  While  It  Is  true 
that  the  Federal  land  banks,  as  part  of 
the  farm  credit  system,  have  directly 
helped  Individual  farmers  through  loans, 
they  have  also  set  the  pattern  for  other 
lenders  so  tliat,  today,  a  fanner  can  ob- 
tain credit  on  terms  adapted  to  his  In- 
dividual farm  operation  and  at  a  rate 
of  Interest  In  line  with  that  extended 
to  other  businesses. 

In  1917  and  1918,  three  national  farm 
loan  associations  were  established  In  my 
State.  Later,  they  were  merged  Into  a 
single  Pederul  Land  Bank  Association, 
now  Jointly  housed  with  the  Production 
Credit  Association.  These  two  lending 
organizations  serve  the  farmers  of  Dela- 
ware— not  with  Government  funds,  but 
with  money  borrowed  from  the  Investing 
public.  Moreover,  though  originally 
capitalized  by  Government  funds,  both 
organizations  are  now  owned  by  the 
farmers  who  use  them.  Today  more 
than  1. 000  Delaware  farmers  are  served 
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„«  ;r'^."*;S;r;n"'pr^^,  .  ".^JilS^    by  the  Fann  credit  Office  which  has  soma 

$15,000,000  In  loans  outstanding. 

I  salute  the  Federal  land  banks  on 
their  50th  anniversary,  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  farm  credit  system,  which  has 
made  such  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  agricultural  progress  throughout  the 
Nation  and  bi  Delaware. 


boslj  fAllJ  to  T^cc^nisa  tJQe  crying  DMd  for 
progreaalve  economic  ch&nge*  »nd  d«moa-»tic 
reformA  d«iD»JMled  by  the  peopl«  oi  Uuae 
ar«sa.  Such  &  policy  pr«MnU  th«  people 
wltti  a  choice  between  mUlurr  (llct»«oimlilpe 
oa  tbe  one  bjutd  and  totalltartaA  revolu- 
tlonsry  moveoMiita  on  tbe  other — with  no 
mesntnclul  elumaUve  In  bet— «n. 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBSSKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  3.  1967 
Mr.   MORSE  of  MaaoachusettA.     Mr. 

Speaker.  last  week  Senator  Gatxord  Nel- 
son, of  Wisconsin,  held  a  second  set  of 
hearings  on  legislation  of  deep  Interest 
10  our  industrial  and  sclentlflc  com- 
munity. Senator  Nelson's  Scientific 
Manpower  UUUzation  Act.  and  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management  were  the  subject  of 
2  days  of  fine  testimony. 

One  of  the  witnesses  wa»  Robert  Nel- 
son of  the  Raytheon  Co.  Mr.  Nelson  has 
been  active  for  a  number  of  years  In 
working  to  apply  modem  management 
techniques  to  the  solution  of  pubUc  prob- 
lems. He  was  extremely  helpful  to  me 
in  preparing  the  orlgrlnal  legislation  to 
establish  the  National  Commission  on 
PubUc  Management  which  I  introduced 
last  August. 

Because  of  the  value  of  his  testimony. 
I  include  hU  text  In  the  CoNGaxssiOMAL 
Rscov): 

STATOCEfrr  or  Rovnr  E.  Nklsom,  roa  Hkai- 
iNoa  or  THB  QMMkTU  CoiOfrrrxM  on  Labob 
AND  Public  Wklfabk,  oh  8.  iSO.  Scum  i inc 
Manfoweb  UTtLUMTTOH,  8.  467,  National 
CoMMistfioN  OK  Public  Makaobmbnt. 
Mabch  39.  \9Vt 

I  am  Robert  E.  Nelson  of  the  Raytheon 
Company,  Lexington.  MweachuBett*.  where 
X  have  been  oonc«rnecl  with  problems  of  the 
public  aector  and  a  prlTate  industry  approach 
to  them.  The  relerencea  1  wUl  make  to  Ray- 
theon are  factual  but  the  c^lnlona  expreased 
are  mine  a«  an  IndlvlduBl. 

Raytheon  la  one  ol  the  aerospace  com- 
panlea  that  ha*  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  systenu  technology  for  defense  and 
■pace  programs.  For  some  time  now  Ray- 
theon has  been  involved  In  the  transfer  of 
these  skills  to  the  public  sector  and  currently 
la  conducting  programs  In  educational  sys- 
tems, natural  roeource  systems.  trajisporU- 
tlon  ayatems  and.  as  a  part  of  a  major  pro- 
gram for  a  foa-elgn  government,  building 
communiuea  including  booJdng,  achooU. 
roada.  aanltaUon  and  water  plus  Uleraey  and 
vocational  training. 

The  appIlcabUlty  of  the  syatema  analysis 
and  eystema  engineering  tooU  to  pubUc  prob- 
lems haa  been  demonatratad.  The  problems 
themselves  ar«  increasing  In  number  and 
complexity.  It  U  important  almultaneoualy 
to  increase  the  number  of  people  in  govern- 
ment at  aU  levels,  in  unlreralUea  and  In  in- 
dustry who  can  administer  and  employ  these 
techniques.  Further,  it  li  Important  to  pro- 
vide a  focua  on  these  experlencea  ao  that  the 
efficiency  of  theae  management  techniques 
can  be  Imjwoved  and  their  usefulness  ex- 
tended. The  Scientific  Manpower  UtUlzaUoa 
Act  wUi  contribute  to  the  former  and  the 
NaUonal  Commlaalon  on  Public  Management 
will  provide  the  latter. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  (I)  a 
mechanism  for  providing  immediate  and  ef- 
fective training  In  the  systems  technology. 
(2)  an  Illustration  of  an  impediment  to  aolu- 
tlona  to  pubUc  problems  that  could  be  over- 
come by  using  syrtem*  technlquaa  under 
thea«  Acta,  and  (8)  Senator  Nelaon'a  ipedflo 
queattona. 

TBAnnNO 

QuallOed  penoanel  ara  limited  In  number 

and  ooatlnu*  to   ba   omployad  primarily   on 

probluns  o<  dafaiw*  and  apaoa.     OappUy, 


there  Is  enthuslaam  <m  ttte  part  of  a  large 
peroentage  of  theee  systems  people  for  trans- 
ferring their  ikllla  to  public  sector  problems. 
Many  are  spending  their  own  spare  moments 
Increaalng  their  famlUartty  with  the  social 
aclencw  and  in  analysing  related  problema. 
The  question  of  creating  an  effective  trans- 
fer of  these  skilled  people  to  public  problema 
remains. 

The  universities  have  an  Important  chal- 
lenge to  train  both  the  new  practitioners  as 
well  as  the  customers  or  end-uaen  of  the  sys- 
tems technlquee.  Several  'such  programs  are 
now  being  organized  but  It  will  take  many 
years  to  produce  the  numbers  of  people 
needed. 

We  have,  however,  already  been  introduced 
to  an  eOectlve  mechanism  for  training  on- 
the-job  a  large  number  of  people  In  this 
field.  Consider  the  California  systems  atud- 
lea  with  which  you  are  famlUar.  Pour  studlea 
were  accompUabed  by  four  separate  com- 
panies. But  fifty  companies  competed  for 
these  study  contracts.  What  of  the  other 
forty-aix?  The  fact  la  that  each  company 
aaaigned  ita  best  talent  and  developed  it£ 
approach  on  the  subjects  of  crime,  informa- 
tion, transportation  or  waste  systems.  Each 
prepared  and  submitted  ita  proposal.  Where 
a  company  lacked  the  requisite  skills,  it 
teamed  with  others  and  employed  conault- 
anta.  As  a  result,  the  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  analysis  of  the  applicablUty  of 
the  systems  technology  to  theae  problema 
now  exists  in  a  reservoir  of  fifty  companies. 
not  Just  four. 

There  la  an  addlUonal  advantage.  Slmul- 
taneouBly.  the  sUt*  administrators  had  the 
opportunity  to  review  and  evaluate  the  best 
ideas  of  the  fifty  companies  and  In  the  proc- 
ess to  Increoae  their  understanding  of  the 
{n-oblems  and  the  administration  of  theae 
new  techniques  for  their  solution. 

This  kind  of  on-the-job  training  Is  mean- 
ingful and  lasting.  It  is  problem  orlent«d. 
The  experience  gained  la  real.  On  a  larger 
scale  the  movement  of  experienced  people 
from  an  Initial  program  at  a  atate  levrt  to 
other  state,  regional  and  local  sgenctea  can 
be  expected  similar  to  the  progression  of  ex- 
perienced people  from  Rand  to  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Defenae  and  now  to  other  federal 
agencies.  Aa  the  capability  expands  ao  wUl 
the  demand  for  Ita  use.  The  Sclentlflc  Man- 
power UtUteaUon  Act  could  initiate  and 
fund  such  programs. 

nCPBOUCXHTS    TO    THE    STSTOIS    APTaOACH 

There  are  cerUln  practical  impediments  to 
the  use  of  systems  analysis  and  s>'St<;m8  engl- 
netfing.  Some  are  traditional  and  some  ara 
legal.  Studlea  under  theae  propoaed  acta 
could  Identify  these  impedlmanU  and  sug- 
gest Bolutlona. 

POT  example,  there  U  some  eTtdence  that 
technical  Innovation  In  buUdlng  cooatruc- 
tion  Is  umited  by  the  existence  of  reatrtcUTe 
standards  and  codes.  Certain  oommunlty 
rehatotUiatlon  obJecUves  might  be  achieved 
aooner  at  leas  coat  If  these  Innovations  were 
avaUahle.  But  It  may  be  neceeaary  to  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  these  Innovations  In 
practice  before  the  codes  can  be  changed. 

The  answer  might  ba  found  in  a  modd 
project  under  a  Department  of  Defense  ooo- 
strucuon  program  which  would  have  the 
additional  purpoae  of  examliUng  objejcUvos 
trf  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  precipitating  lnnov.-itlon8 
that  would  help  slmpUfy  the  urban  rehabUl- 
tatlon  problem.  Thla  la  a  complex  system 
problem  Involving  Inter-agency  coopera- 
tion and  Congreaalonal  appropriation.  It 
might  be  accompHahed  under  the  propoa«l 
Oonunlaalon. ' 

ExsfCNSX  TO  wrwcmc  QUi»nows 
1.  TD  the  quesUon  of  what  Is  being  done 
In  the  field,  the  answ«^  Is  clearly  a  great 
deal.  Without  adding  to  the  list  you  must 
have  already,  let  me  aay  that  Raytiieofl  U 
currently  working  on  several  uaes  of  Xba 
syatems  approach  for  pubUc  problema  and. 


If  Raytheon  Is  any  reflection  of  Industry  at 
large,  a  great  deal  of  planning  for  addi- 
tional applications  Industry  are  in  process. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  role  aitd  relaUon- 
ahlps  of  Federal.  State.  Regional  and  local 
government,  imlversltlee  and  Industry,  there 
is  reason  for  some  optimism. 

The  wtlllngnees  of  many  federal  and  8tat« 
agencies  to  dlscuaa  systems  approaches  has 
Increased  dramatically  In  the  laat  two  years. 
Further,  analyses  required  to  support  the  Pro- 
gram, Planning.  Budget  System*  should  ac- 
celerate this  process.  Interagency  and  Jurls- 
dicttonal  cooperation  will  be  the  key  to 
success  for  mAny  systems  programs  In  the 
near  future.  In  addition  they  will  depend 
on  the  development  of  sufficient  skilled  sys- 
tems people,  the  selection  of  appropriate 
projects,  and  funding. 

3-  The  propoaed  Commlasion.  as  a  new  In- 
stituUon.  would  be  a  wise  move  at  this  stage 
to  provide  a  focus  for  the  evaluUon  of  pro- 
Bpecttve  programs  and  to  assemble  data  ou 
actual  experience.  Other  ad  hoc  institutions 
or  authorities  may  be  pracUcal  for  large  In- 
terdlscipUmiry  projects  In  the  future. 

Ttie  public  problems  that  concern  us  are 
complex  and  mounting.  Every  technological 
and  management  tool  that  will  help  bring 
these  problems  imder  control  abould  be  de- 
veloped along  with  the  organi«aUons  and 
personnel  to  use  them.  The  Sclentlflc  Man- 
power Utlllaation  Act  and  the  National 
Oommlsalon  on  Public  Management  are  im- 
portant steps  in  thU  direction. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PfflLIP  L  RUPPE 

or  mcHZGAjf 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  RBPRKSZRTATIVBS 

ThurtdAV,  March  2],  lit? 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.  Ted 
Been,  whose  parent*  lire  In  Houghton. 
Mich..  Is  now  serving  hl«  second  tour  of 
duty  aboard  the  X3S.  alrcralt  carrier 
Kittv  Hawk  In  the  waters  oB  Vtotnam- 
Ted,  already  a  holder  o*  two  Dlatln- 
gTilshed  Flying  Crosses,  recently  took  part 
In  a  daring  and  Imaginative  single-plane 
raid  on  the  Bac  Qlang  power  statton  In 
North  Vietnam.  Been,  a  bombardier- 
navigator,  directed  his  plane — piloted 
by  Comdr.  Ronald  J.  Hays,  of  OUa. 
Calif. — through  darkness  and  cloudy 
weather  to  the  target  area.  The  radu- 
controUed  guidance  system  was  switched 
on  for  the  final  run  through  an  almost 
impenetrable  barrage  of  flak  to  drop 
13  000  pounds  of  bombs.  After  dropping 
the  bombs,  the  pilot  had  to  put  his  air- 
craft Into  a  series  of  violent  twists  and 
maneuvers  to  avoid  several  »urfaoe-to- 
alr  missiles  that  were  launched  acatrtet 
him. 

This  type  of  single  plane  raid  can  be 
extremely  effective— especially  In  heavy 
weather,  although  It  Is  eilremely  dan- 
generous  for  those  who  partlcJpaU. 
Ueutenant  Been  took  part  In  a  aeilea  of 
two-plane  raids  laat  spring,  but  this  was 
the  first  single-plane  raid  on  a  major  in- 
stallaUon  In  North  Vietnam.  1  would 
Uke  to  publicly  commend  Ueutenant 
Been  for  his  Initiative  and  bravery.  He 
Is  a  fine  example  of  American  soldiery, 
and  I  am  prwid  to  have  him  as  one  of  my 
constituents. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CAurovni 
Dl  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3,  19S7 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  B4r- 
Speaker  I>r.  Harrison  Brown,  of  tiie 
Cftllfomia  Institute  of  Technology  and 
foreign  aecretary  of  the  NaJJ«[»^ 
Academy  of  Sciences,  recently  pubusnea 
a  paper.  "Pocua  on  Science."  In  this 
paper  he  defines  the  proper  relationship 
between  basic  and  appUed  science.  I 
commend  this  paper  to  thoee  of  you  who 
are  concerned  with  thU  relaUonship  for 
it  so  ably  Ulustrates  that  a  proper  rela- 
tionship between  basic  and  applied  re- 
search is  esfienUal  if  the  United  States  is 
to  reap  maximum  benefits  from  science: 

Hamkuon  B»owm:  Poctts  cm  Scishck 
I  Od  ThxirwIaT  morning,  Oct.  18.  1966. 
<i&arle«  Brentoa  Hugyln*.  (Urwctor  at  the  B«n 
t(&;  L»bor»tory  (or  Cancer  Research  at  tbe 
Unlvendty  of  Cblcfteo.  awoke  to  leam  that 
he  h*^  boen  named  co-winner  of  th«  liKW 
Nobel  pclae  for  phyelology  and  mecUcine. 
Husglna  wa«  honored  for  Wb  dlacovery  that 
female  »««  hormone*  could  be  used  to  control 
cancer  of  the  proetate  In  malea.  It  la  re- 
markable that  the  work  recognised  by  the 
Nobel  prU»  took  place  a  quarter  of  a  century 
a^.  It  la  even  more  remarkable  that  the 
Huggln*'  treatment  waa  baaed  on  diverse  dla- 
coverles  %(An%  back  almost  200  years.  And 
theee  were  dl*coverle«  by  sclenUata  not  en- 
gaged Ln  cancer  reec&rch. 

Tha  history  of  the  treatment  for  cancer  of 
the  proatate  gland  la  a  classic  example  of  the 
great  importance  of  fundamental  reeearch. 
Out  proeent  knowledge  of  thla  cancer  U 
baaed  on  work  that  began  with  John  Hunter, 
a  great  19th-century  English  physlologlat. 
Hunter  noted  that  the  prostate  of  a  castrated 
bull  becomae  small  and  flabby.  In  the  mld- 
leth  century.  W.  Oruber  In  Russia  discovered 
that  the  proatatee  of  castrated  men  suffer  s 
similar  fate.  In  1889.  J.  Ortfflths  In  Kngland 
published  a  study  of  how  the  slue  of  the 
proatate  In  the  mole  and  hedgehog  changes 
with  the  seasons.  In  I92fi,  Eugen  SwMnach 
and  H-  Kuu  in  ParU  demonatxated  that  In- 
jecting moles  with  the  female  bonnozws,  like 
caatratlon.  decreaaes  the  aise  and  activity  of 
the  proatate  gland. 

llMLnwhUe.  In  Oermany.  Paul  Oroaeer  and 
Joaeph  Busier  dlacovered  a  substance  called 
■pho»ph«ta»e.  an  ensyme  In  the  lining  of  the 
human  intoattne.  Subsequent  Investigations 
In  Wales  and  Oermany  showed  that  there 
ven  two  types  of  fAiospbataae.  and  that  se- 
crauoaa  froni  the  human  prostate  la  rich  in 
one  of  them^^ 

None  of  these  people  had  been  studying 
eanoer.  Then.  In  the  United  State*  in  1W8. 
Alexander  B.  and  Kthel  B.  Gutman  dlsoovered 
that  the  blood  of  patlenta  with  cancer  of  the 
prostate  often  contains  surplus  phoephataee. 
They  showed  that  prostate  cella.  tt^ough  ma- 
lignant, oonlinue  to  produce  phoej^ataae  and 
that  they  pour  It  into  the  blood  stream  In  ab- 
normal quantities. 

While  erpertmentlng  on  dogs  In  IMO.  Dr. 
Rugg&na  found  that  the  functioning  o*  the 
nfoKXMKm  ^aiul  was  dependent  on  the  produc- 
tt4>n  of  male  sex  bormones-  In  support  of 
these  studies.  Hugglna  and  hla  aaalatant  en- 
gaged In  a  few  Sunday  morning  roundup*  of 
elderly  tumor-ridden  doga  from  a  Chicago 
pound.  Troax  learning  how  to  control  the 
dogs'  proatate  tumors  by  manipulating  their 
mx  bonnouM,  the  sclentlata  moved  to  devise 
a  dlOfiWMla  and  tteatznent  for  cancer  of  the 
prostate,  a  common,  painful,  and  often  fatal 
affliction  of  older  men. 


Hugglns'  great  achievement  was  to  flt  to- 
gether many  isolated  pieces  of  informaUon 
and  then  build  onto  them.  For  having  done 
this  he  certainly  deserves  the  Nobel  prtM. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  patient  re- 
search of  the  aclentlata  who  produced  the 
basic  facta  and  inalghta  Dr.  Hugglns  needed. 
I>r  John  R.  Baker,  a  dlaUngulshed  English 
tioologlirt  aaked  two  decadee  ago:  "What  cen- 
tral planner,  interested  In  the  cure  of  cancer. 
would  have  supported  Orlflltha  In  hta  studies 
of  the  seasonal  cycle  of  the  hedgehog,  or 
Grosser  and  Husler  in  their  biochemical  work 
on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Intestine? 
How  could  anyone  have  connected  phos- 
phatase with  cancer,  when  the  existence  of 
phosphatase  was  unknown?  And  whUe  It  waa 
yet  unknown,  how  could  the  man  In  charge 
of  the  cancer  funds  tnow  to  whom  to  give 
the  money  for  research?  How  lucky  It  la  foe 
sufferers  from  cancer  of  the  prostate  that 
arlfliLba  and  Oroaaer  and  Husler  and  the 
others  were  not  doing  cancer  research !" 

IronlcaUy.  at  about  the  time  the  decision 
waa  being  made  In  Sweden  to  honor  Dr.  Hug- 
glna  for  hla  achievement.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  was  asking  United  States  health 
agencies  to  determine  If  too  much  emphasis 
was  being  placed  on  basic  research  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Immediate  medical  problems.  On 
June  37.  lOSa.  he  stated:  "Today  1  have  met 
with  Secretary  Gardner,  the  surgeon  general, 
and  the  top  government  team  connected  with 
medical  research  and  health  services.  These 
men  conaUtute  my  strategy  council  In  the 
war  ftg*anat  dlseaae.  We  began  a  review  of 
the  targets  and  the  timetable  they  have  set 
for  winning  victories  in  thla  war.  The  Na- 
tional Inatltut^  of  Health  are  spending  more 
than  seoO.OOO.OOO  a  year  on  biomedical  re- 
search I  am  keenly  Interested  to  know  not 
only  what  knowledge  thU  buya  but  what  are 
the  payoffa  In  terma  at  healthy  lives  for  our 
cltlzena."  ^  .    ,_ 

In  light  of  theae  remarks,  one  cannot  help 
but  wonder  how  a  "health  strat<>gy  oouncU" 
would  have  viewed  Orlflltha'  work  on  the 
prostates  of  moloa  and  hedgehogs.  Or.  for 
that  matter,  would  such  a  council  have  en- 
coxiraged  the  work  of  Wllhelm  Roentgen,  who 
discovered  X  rays,  or  Pierre  and  Marie  Curte 
who  ooottibuted  so  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  radioactive  substanoee?  These  people 
have  helped  cancer  aufTerers  more  than  any 
indlTldiials  before  or  alnce.  yet  they  were 
not  engaged  in  cancer  research. 

President  Johnson  la  not  the  only  one  In 
Washington  questioning  the  Bi»  of  federal 
expenditures  for  research  and  development 
(R  and  D).  Congressmen  are  also  asking 
Just  how  large  our  R  and  D  efforts  ought  to 
be  And  they  are  beginning  to  question  the 
distribution  of  funds.  By  l»W,  federal  B 
and  D  allocatlone  had  grown  to  more  than 
H6  000  000.000  annually,  which  meant  the 
federal  government  waa  footing  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  »a  1.000.000 ,000  total  aupport-gov- 
ernment  and  private— of  R  and  D.  ThU  Is 
a  large  sum  of  money.  It  represents  about 
2  8  per  cent  of  our  gross  national  product 
(ONP)  and  nMTly  16  p«r  cent  of  our  annual 
federal  budget. 

In  part,  the  new  sxacalnatloti  of  our  na- 
tion's R  and  D  effort  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  financial  preasures  generated  by  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  A  major  contributing  fac- 
tor however,  has  been  a  leasenlng  of  a  f  eeUng 
of  urgency.  The  Cold  War  has  been  cooUng 
off.  With  the  completion  of  the  Mlnuteman 
and  Polaris  weapons  systems,  the  mlasile  gap 
no  longer  exists.  The  U5.  Is  at  least  holding 
Its  own  with  Rusala  In  space,  and  In  some 
spacs  activities  clearly  excels.  But  perhaps 
the  most  Important  factor  is  simply  that  the 
total  amount  of  money  being  made  available 
far  B  and  D  haa  become  so  large.  Congrees- 
men  feel  compelled  to  ask  whether  this  la  in 
the  national  Interest  and  whether  their  oon- 
sutuents  are  getting  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  B  and  D  pie. 

Substantial  government  subsldlAation  of 
reaearch  and  development  In  the  United 
States  began  over  a  century  ftgo  with  the 


MorrlU  Act  of  XB«a.  The  act  provided  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  oollege*  lor 
agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  Over  the 
decades,  federal  and  state  InvestmenU  In 
agricultural  research  have  produced  vtm^er- 
ing  reaults.  Research  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  complete  transformation  of 
farming  technique*  and  practices.  Measured 
In  monetary  terms,  government  inveetment 
in  agricultural  reaearch  .-ppears  to  have  paid 
an  average  annual  return  on  the  inveetment 
of  about  100  per  cent— an  achievement  which 
any  businessman  would  applaud  enthualas- 
ttcally. 

The  federal  government  did  not  subaldlae 
other  areas  of  aclence  significantly  until 
World  War  H.  The  tremendous  technologi- 
cal successes  brought  about  by  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  sclentuu  during  that  war  resulted  In 
a  rapid  postwar  grpw^h  of  federally  apon- 
•ored  R  and  D.  Today,  the  government  la 
spending  30  times  the  amount  of  money  that 
It  spent  for  R  and  D  In  1039. 

Will  federal  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures continue  to  rise?  There  la  prea- 
ently  a  leveling  off  of  annual  expenditures  at 
about  »1 5.000.000,000,  partly  because  devel- 
opment on  Mlnuteman  and  Polarla  ayatema 
has  been  completed,  and  parUy  because  ex- 
penditures for  the  space  effort  seem  to  be 
steadying.  Other  oomponenta  ot  the  total 
R  and  D  budget,  however,  are  continuing  to 
grow. 

Tot  example,  when  one  examines  the  ma- 
jor B  and  D  needa  in  transportation  and 
communication,  pollutlwi  and  waate  dis- 
posal, resource  utlllxatlon.  health,  and  gen- 
eral urban  problems,  there  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  federal  expenditures  Tor  B  and 
D  will  rise  again — end  rise  rapidly.  Indeed, 
the  point  can  be  made  that  technological 
tnzwvaUon  la  fully  as  Important  a  facb»-  in 
economic  grovrth  as  any  of  the  traditional 
factors  such  as  land,  labor,  and  capital. 

The  relatlonahlp  between  technological 
Innovation  and  economic  growth  la  extremely 
difficult  to  measure.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  rise  In  output 
per  man-hour  in  the  United  States  since  1000 
Is  attributable  to  technological  progress 
But  we  cannot  specify  ss  yet  Just  what  our 
optimum  Investment  in  research  and  devel- 
opment should  be.  Thtia,  in  the  current  de- 
bate on  the  Blxe  of  the  federal  B  and  D 
budget.  It  la  extremely  difficult  to  decide  who 
Is  right  and  who  la  wrong.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
anolnaUon  of  the  problems  now  confronting 
ua  Indlcatea  our  national  rate  of  expendi- 
ture may  be  too  low. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  United  States  ranks 
first  am.ong  nations  In  gross  B  and  D  expend - 
ituree.  The  total  of  »21.000.000,0000  greatly 
exceeds  that  spent  by  other  nations.  In  pro- 
portion to  ONP.  our  B  and  D  expenditure  of 
3  per  cent  also  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
SlmUarty.  our  per  c^ta  expenditure  of 
over  llOO  exceeds  that  of  other  nations.  The 
United  Kingdom  comes  close  to  the  United 
State*  In  R  and  D  spending  with  about  3-5 
per  cent  of  Its  GKP.  The  percentage  allo- 
cated by  the  Soviet  Union  la  also  probably 
near  the  a.S  figure. 

RusaU.  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  rank  high  parUy  because  of 
their  large  expenditures  for  mUltary  R  and 
D.  For  clviUan  R  and  D  expendltur«  alone. 
Japan.  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  spend  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  their  GNP  (1.6  per  cent) .  Prance. 
The  Netherlands,  and  West  Oermany  spend 
only  slightly  leas. 

Bcoognlxing  that  R  and  D  properly  handled 
can  Btlmulata  economic  growth,  many  coun- 
tries are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  increaae 
these  expenditures-  For  example.  Japan, 
whoee  economy  Is  growing  explosively.  Is 
developing  a  variety  of  eclence-baaed  Indus- 
tries. It  will  probably  soon  be  spending  over 
a  per  cent  of  Its  ONP  on  civilian  B  and  D. 
By  contrast,  the  leaa  technologically  ad- 
vanced nations  spend  very  Uttle.  Most  of 
the  nations  of  Africa,  Aala,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca wfmoA  to«  than  .3  par  cent  at  their  ONP 
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oo  B  u>d  D.  It  U  not  tli»t  Iheee  poorer 
couatrlea  do  not  need  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment.  Probleme  of  •grlculture.  health,  re- 
source evaluaUon.  »nd  InduJtrlaJ  develt^- 
ment  bee  to  be  "olTed.  But  the  cocnpeUnj 
deounde  for  llmltAd  fundi  often  reeult  In 
Mtence  being  excluded  from  the  develop- 
ment plane  of  such  countrlee. 

Tod»j,  In  the  United  BUtee,  about  two- 
thlrde  of  the  federal  H  and  D  approprUUona 
la  used  for  development  and  one-third  for 
reeearcb.  The  greater  part  of  the  reMarch 
U  opplled  m  the  eenee  that  It  Is  directed  at 
specific  pracUcal  objectlvee.  Of  the  »16.- 
000  000,000  spent  In  196«  by  the  federal  gov- 
eminent  for  S  and  D,  only  about  »3,000,000- 
000  waa  allocated  for  batic  reeearch.  Thla 
term  deflaea  reaearch  that  Is  carried  out  for 
lu  own  sake  without  thought  ot  ImmedlaU 
application.  Roentgen's  scudlea  of  X  rays 
or  Ortfflths'  atudlee  of  the  seaaooal  cycle  ol 
the  hedgehog  would  be  considered  bsalc  re- 
search. 

What  fraction  o(  B  and  D  eipendltuiea  in 
the  United  states  should  be  devoted  to  basic 
research?  We  should  spend  as  much  money 
ss  possible  without  subetantlsllj  Impeding 
B  and  D  aimed  at  the  solution  of  practical 
problems.  Using  this  guideline,  were  we  to 
allocate  much  leaa  than  10  per  cent  of  our 
total  B  and  D  eipeodlturee  to  basic  rewiarch. 
It  would  probably  be  too  Uttle.  It  Is  Inter- 
cetlng  that  the  current  annual  amount 
spent  for  bsslc  research  seems  to  be  about 
right — approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  total 

B  and  D  espendltxire.  

The  total  money  spent  on  basic  reaearcn 
Is  one  problem.-  the  way  It  U  spent  Is  an- 
other. More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  federal 
eipendltures  for  aU  research  U  now  chan- 
neled through  government  agencies,  such  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  Its 
various  agencies,  which  have  concrete  goals 
or  mlsalona.  The  greater  part  of  the  funds 
avaUable  to  coUeges  and  unlveralUes  for  basic 
reaearch  comes  from  these  mlsslon-orlented 
agencies.  Not  Infrequently,  these  basic  re- 
search programs  are  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  agency,  rather  than  the  scien- 
tist's conception  of  what  U  Important  from 
a  purely  eclentlflo  point  of  view. 

Another  problem  Involving  the  dlstribuUon 
of  basic  reeearcb  funds  nee  In  the  tendency 
for  those  academic  Institutions  which  are 
already  large  and  competent  to  become  more 
BO  often  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  In- 
stitutions. The  10  largeet  universities  with 
Department  al  Defense  contracU  receive  70 
per  cent  of  the  funds  earmarked  for  univer- 
sity research.  The  10  largeet  unlveralUes 
with  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (KASA)  contrsits  receive  about  SO 
per  cent  of  federal  outlays  for  space  reaearch. 
As  these  Institutions  tend  to  be  concentrated 
geographlcaUy— notably  In  MassachusetU 
and  California— aerlous  political  problems 
arise. 

Along  with  the  political  problems  lies  the 
deep-seated  feeling  of  many  membeia  of 
Congress  that  to  support  research  In  unlver- 
ElUes  Is  to  support  a  giveaway  program. 
Most  CoDgressmen  lot*  upon  space  and 
nuclear  research  ss  a  necessity.  But  the 
need  ot  research  tor  lu  own  sake  is  less  obvi- 
ous It  IS  dltBcult  for  moat  people  to  appre- 
ciate that  tar  from  being  a  giveaway,  spon- 
sorship of  such  research  Is  a  most  vital  part 
of  our  entire  national  research  fabric. 

Oan  anything  be  done  to  assure  that  gov- 
ernment money  for  fundamental  reaearch  Is 
distributed  emclently?  One  suggestion 
would  be  to  channel  more  B  and  D  funds 
through  NSP.  There  Is  a  growing  feeUng, 
particularly  among  scientists,  that  although 
government  agencies  with  specific  goals 
should  sponsor  research  appropriate  to  their 
work  the  greater  part  of  basic  research 
money  should  be  handled  by  sgendes  like 
N3F  which  do  not  have  specific  goals. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Itself  Is 
attacking  the  problem  ot  uneven  geographic 
dlstrlbuUon  of  funds  to  university  research 


programs  by  helping  smaller  Institutions  to 
Improve  their  research  capacity  and  com- 
petence. 

Whatever  comes  of  presidential  and  con- 
gressional uneasiness  about  what  we  are 
getting  for  our  basic  research  dollars,  one 
hopes  science  will  not  always  be  required  to 
deliver  Immediate  payoffs.  As  In  the  case 
of  the  treatment  ot  prostate  cancer.  It  can 
take  centuries  to  connect  the  problems  of 
castrated  bulls,  seasonally  aftected  hedge- 
hogs, and  tumor-ridden  dogs.  But  how  for- 
timate  It  Is  for  mankind  when  an  unfettered 
aclence  Is  permitted  to  make  thoee  connec- 
tions. 


Joka  G.  Tirinao  RecetTei  CJUtioB  for 
MeritorioB*  Scrrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  MeCARTHY 

OF    NXW    TOBJC 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPHESKNTA 1 1  v  «a 

Moiulav,  March  S,  1967 
Mr.  McCARTHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Pebniary  16  of  thla  year,  a  qiedal  cita- 
tion for  meritorious  service  was  awarded 
to  John  O.  Tlranno,  of  the  Inunlgratton 
and  Naturalization  Service,  In  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  The  award — ^presented  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Employ  the  Handi- 
capped— honored  Mr.  Tlranno's  many 
years  of  selfless  work  as  a  disabled  Amer- 
ican veteran. 

Mr.  Tlranno's  dedicated  service  as  an 
immigration  officer — despite  serious  dis- 
ability— should  certainly  serve  as  glow- 
ing In^lratlon  to  other  disabled  veter- 
ans. For  this  reason,  I  am  Including  a 
description  of  his  employment  achieve- 
ments, as  outlined  last  October  by  Fran- 
cis J.  Pompl,  Immigrant  inspector  In 
charge  at  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y..  to  Meyer 
Kronberg.  national  service  officer  for  dis- 
abled veterans  in  Buffalo : 

U.S.  DapAaTMXNT  or  Jtjsncx.  Im- 
iiioasTiOH  AND  NsTtraALJsaTlOM 
Ssxvfca, 

Niapars  Foils,  NY.,  October  10,  Ittt. 
Mr.  MxTxa  KaoNaxao, 

IVaHafuiI  Service  opcer  for  JMssbled  Vtt- 
erana.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
DCAS  Mr.  KsoHBxaa:  This  has  reference  to 
our  recent  telephone  conversation  regarding 
John  C  Ttranno,  a  U.3.  Immigration  Officer 
who  to  stationed  at  the  Peace  Bridge,  Buffalo. 
NT.  and  who  has,  on  vartous  occasions, 
worked  under  my  direct  supervision.  John, 
of  course.  Is  seriously  disabled,  but  he  has 
become  an  outstanding  ImmlgraUon  Officer. 
He  has  neither  asked  for  nor  been  given  the 
sllgbtest  concession  or  consideration  upon 
the  bssU  of  his  disability.  At  your  suggestion 
that  this  might  be  ot  ssslsUnce  to  you  and 
the  DAV  for  possible  encouragement  to  other 
seriously  disabled  veterans,  I  should  like 
to  detail  for  you  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing John's  appointment  to  and  career  In 
Civil  Service. 

Inspector  Tlranno  Is  now  41  years  of  age. 
Be  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  from  Oc- 
tober, 19«3  (o  May  11,  1946.  when  he  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Percy  Jones  Hospi- 
tal Center.  Fort  Custer.  Michigan.  He  wss 
wounded  In  Normandy.  His  left  leg  was 
amputated  above  the  knee  at  the  TJS.  Mili- 
tary Hospital.  Nottingham,  England:  he  was 
atted  with  an  artificial  leg  and,  ot  oouiae, 
baa  vrorn  It  conUnuously  since. 

On  April  34,  1»49,  John  entered  the  OlvU 
Service  and  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Clerk  Typist  In  the  U.B.  ImmlgraUon  and 
NaturallzaUan    Service.      Bs    progressed   la 


the  field  of  Administration  to  the  position 
of  Oblef:  Records,  Administration  and  In- 
formation SecUon  at  the  District  Ofllce.  Buf- 
falo, N.T.,  Qrads  06-7.  This  position,  ot 
course,  is  an  Administrative  position,  a  so- 
cslled  "desk  job ". 

By  temperament  Mr.  Tlraimo's  Interests 
lie  In  the  field  of  Isw  enforcement,  particu- 
larly the  enforcement  of  the  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion laws.  He  discussed  this  with  me  many 
times  and  I  Invariably  advised  him  to  seek 
promotion  and  advancement  lij  the  Held  ot 
Administration  rather  tiian  law  enforcement. 
My  advice  wss  based  upon  the  fact  tbat  the 
"Job  I>«crlptlon"  for  Immigration  Officer 
Includes:  1.  The  inspection  of  persons  apply- 
ing tor  admission  to  the  United  States  (this 
entails  the  Inspection  or  persons  arriving  by 
car  and  on  foot  over  bridges,  by  train  and 
by  ferry.  Also,  the  inspection  of  the  crew  of 
veeaels  arriving  from  Canada  and  overseas 
and  the  attendant  necessity  of  scrambling 
abroad  by  ramp,  gangways  and  sometimes  by 
rope  ladders).  An  Immigration  Officer  must 
also  perform  deportation  work  Involving  the 
arrest,  detention,  release  and  physical  de- 
portation ot  aliens.  Because  of  John's  dis- 
ability, I  had  serious  doubts  ss  to  his  ability 
to  pertonn  these  duties.  I  was  completely  In 
error.  ' 

John  fiiiaUy  made  up  his  mind  to  engage 
in  law  enforcement.  He  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Service  Entrance  Examination  and  sub- 
mitted his  application  to  the  District  Di- 
rector, Col.  William  J.  King,  together  with 
a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  N.  Shapiro.  Chief.  Out- 
patient Service.  Veterans  Hospital,  Buffalo, 
on  November  J9.  I960,  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  he  wss  physlosUy  capable  of  per- 
forming the  duties  of  an  Immigration  Offi- 
cer. Col.  King.  anUclpating  difficulty  with 
high  echelon  administrative  people,  pre- 
pared a  vigorous  recommendation  on  De- 
cember I.  1»«0.  for  John's  appointment  by 
way  of  reassignment  to  the  position  of  tm- 
migraUoo  Officer.  Although  the  anUd- 
pated  obJecUons  developed,  Ool.  King  wss 
sufficiently  "persuasive"  In  prosecuting  hU 
recommendation  that  Tlranno  was  ap- 
pointed an  ImmlgratloB  Officer  at  Niagara 
Fails  and  entered  on  duty  there  on  April  3. 
IMI. 

As  the  Officer  in  Charge  at  Niagara  Falls 
and  previously  the  Acting  Officer  in  Charge 
at  the  Peace  Bridge,  Buffalo,  N.T,  I  can 
personally  attest  that  this  man  has  never 
ssked  for  nor  been  granted  concessions  be- 
cause of  his  disability.  He  hss  stood  long 
hours  on  the  Inspection  Unes  ot  aU  brtdgee 
at  Niagara  Falls:  he  has  been  assigned  m 
turn  to  the  InspecUon  ot  Incoming  vessels, 
both  from  Canada  and  overeeas,  and  has 
completed  theee  assignments  In  excaUtmt 
fsstiion.  The  duUes  of  an  immlgratimi  Of- 
ficer in  Buffalo  include  InspecUon  of  per- 
sons on  trains,  enroute  to  Buffalo  from 
points  In  Canada  by  train.  This  entails  the 
writing  of  permits  on  moving  trains,  which 
to  dlfllcul*  for  the  ordinary  Immigration 
Officer.  Tlranno  has  completed  many  train 
details  also  In  an  outstanding  manner  In- 
spector Tlranno  has  performed  the  dutlea 
of  Immigration  Officer  so  satisfactorily,  in 
fact,  tiiat  no  one,  neither  his  present  Super- 
vlsots  at  the  Peace  Bridge  nor  1,  nor  Col. 
King  look  upon  him  as  a  seriously  disabled 
person  He  is  a  complete  and  dependable 
immigration  Officer  and  has  taken  his  plKe 
as  such  on  our  roster  of  Officers  In  the 
Buffalo  District. 

The  foregoing  is  somewhat  lengthy  Bow- 
ever  as  we  agitie.  John's  situation  could 
conceivably  be  held  up  as  an  example  and 
inspiration  »  other  seriously  disabled  veter- 
ans The  subject  U  sufficiently  Important 
to  be  described  In  depth.  Col.  King  agrees 
with  ms  that  you  may  use  this  atteeUUon 
in  Its  entirety  or  any  part  thereof  in  any 
nuumer  in  wlilch  you  see  fit. 
Slnoerely. 

rasHCn  J.  POK". 
Immiffrunt  Inspector  in  Chnrfe, 


SKNATORS  WTTH  RESIDENCES 

m  WASHINOTON 

Ovrtts  ApoKBSs:  Sauw  Ofllcs  Building. 

WaollloKton,  D.C.  30S10 

|Str«etB  nortliwert  unlwa  otberwtae  rt*t«dl 

Vice  Prwldent  Habert  H.  Humphrey 

Alk*n,  Oeorgs  D..  Vt 

Allott.  Gordon.  CoJo—-— 

Ajidenion.      CUnUm      P,    6  W«ri«y  Circle 

JV.  Mer. 
B&ker,      Howard      H..     Jr., 
Tenn. 

Bartlett.  B.  t...  Alaik* 

Bayh,  Birch  E..  /nd 

Bennett.  W«ll«ce  F..  VUh— 

Bible,  Alfcn.  Scv 

Ba«sa.  J-  Caleb.  Del 

BreVBter.  D&nlel  B„  tfd 

Brooke.  Kdwerd  W.,  Hut.. 
Burdlct.      auentln      H.. 
W.  Dck. 

Byrd.  Bairr  »-.  Jr..  Ve 

Byrd.  Bobert  C„  W.  n 

Cannon.  Howard  W..  We* —  ^..^ 

Carlion.  liranlc.  lanj Sheraton-PalK 

Ciiae.  Clifford  P..  NJ 

Church,  Prank.  Idaho 

Clark.  JOKph  8..  Pa 

Cooper.  John  Sherman.  ITf . 

Cotton.  Norrl*.  NJi 

Curtla.  Carl  T..  Webr 

Dtrksen.  Evwrett  U..  ill 

Dodd.  Tbomaa  J..  Conn 

Domlnlck.  Peter  H..  Colo — 

Caitland.  Jamaa  O..  JTIU-.-SlOl  Macomb  St. 

BUender.  Allen  J..  Lm 

Brvln,  Sam  J^  Jr.  I'-C 

Pannln.  Paul  J,  Arta 

root.  BIram  L..  MawaU UlR  Dpplngbam 

^^  St.,  Chevy  Chaaa. 

Md. 

Pulbrlght.  J.  W.  Ark - 

GrllBn.  Robart  P..  Mich 

Gore.  Albert.  Tenn 

Gruenlng.  Bmeet.  AlaalEs-. 
Hansen.  CllHord  P..  ir»o — 

Hama.  Fred  R..  Okie 

Bart.  Philip  A.,  jrte* 

Hartke.  Vance.  Ind ...— 

Hatfield.  Uark,  Ong 

Hayden.  Carl.  Aria 

Hlckenlooper.  Bourke  B..    Sail  CedarPark- 
loica  way.  Chevy  Chaaa, 

Md. 

Hill.  Uatar.  Ala 

Holland.  Speaaard  U,  yla-JSheraton-Park 
HoUlnga.  Brneat  P..  SX! — 
Hruaka.  Boinan  L.,  Nebr — 
Inouye,  Daniel  K.,  Jfowoii — 
Jackioo.  Henry  M..  WcJ».. 

Javlta.  Jacob  K..  N.T 

Jordan.  B.  Krerett.  N.C 

Jofdan,  liCn  B..  Idaho 

KannadT.  Bdward  M..  Wast. 
Kennady.  Bobort  P..  W.T._ 
Kuchal.  Taooaa  H..  Cali/-. 
Lauacbe.  Prank  J.,  Ohio — 

Lose.  Bdward  V.  Mo 

U»(.  RuiaaU  B..  La.. 

McCarthy.      Bn(ene     J,    MieBradlay 
Jftna.  BlTd..Beth«Kto. 

Md. 

McClellan.  John  L..  Ark 

Mcaee,  Oalo  W.,  Wyo 

McOorem.  George.  S.  Oak. 
Melntyre,  Thomas  J..  NM- 
Magnuaon.    Warren    Q.,      Tlie  shorehami 
Waah. 

Manafleld.  Mike.  Ifoat 

Metcalf.  Lee.  Jfont 453  PlrstSt.  SB. 

Miller.  Jack  B.,  Jotta 54nKlrfcwood 

Dr..Betbcada.Md. 
Mondale,  Walter  P..  Minn. 
Monroney.    A.    S.    Mike, 

Ofclo. 
Hontoym,    Jcaopb    M., 
N.  Vex. 

Morae.  Wayne.  Ot«» 

Morton.  Tbruston  B.  Xg — 

Moaa.  Prank  E..  Vtah 

MundC,  Karl  K..  S.  l>a* laJSehotta 

Court  nL 

Murphy.  Oaorge,  CaUf 

MuBkle.  Bdmund  8.,  M ain«. 

Nelson.  Oaylord.  Wit 

Pastore.  John  O..  JIJ 

Pearson.  Jamea  B..  Xmna 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

PeU.  Claiborne.  It  J a43»  PKiapaet  St 

Percy.  Charloa  H..  Ill 

Prouty.  Winston  L..  Vt 

proimlre.  William.  WU 

Randolph.  Jennlnss.  IV.Va.MOSBMertolf  Bd. 
Blbicoff.  Abraham  A.,  Conn. 

Bussell.  Richard  B..  Oa 

aoott   Hugh.  Pa 

Smathert.  George  A..  Pla — 
smith.    Margaret    Cbaae 
(Mrs  I.  Maine. 

Sparkman.  John.  Ala «M  Indian  Lane 

spong.  WUllam  B..  Jr..  Va — 

Stennla.  John.  Miu 

Symington,  Stuart.  Mo 

Talmadge.  Herman  E..  Oa — 

Thurmond.  Strom.  S.C 

Tower.  John  O..  Tex 

Tydlngs.  Joseph  D.  «f< 

Williams.  Harrlaon  A..  Jr., 
NJ. 

Williams.  John  J..  Del 

Tarborotlch.  Ralph,  Tei---        .^      „ 

Toung.  UUton  R..  N.  Da*. -Quebec  Rodoe  Bo. 

Toung.  Stephen  M..  Ohio.. 

utfiuas  or  TWB  sbnats 

Secretary — Francis  R.  Valeo. 

Sergeant  at  Arms — Robert  G.  Dunphy. 

Chief  Clerk— Darrell  St  Clair*. 

Secretary  for  the  Majority — J.  8.  Klmmltt. 

Secretary  for  the  Mlnonty— J.  Mark  Trice. 

Chaplain— Ree.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  DJJ. 


STANDQIG  COMMmnS  OF  THE  SEMATE 
Committee   on  Aeronautical  and  Space 

Sciences 
Meters.  Anderson  (chairman  I.  Russell. 
MagnOBon.  Symington.  Stannls.  Toung  rf 
Ohio  Dodd.  Cannon.  Holland.  Mondale.  Mri. 
smith.  Messrs.  Hlckcnlooper.  Curtis.  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Brooke,  and  Percy- 

Commiitrc  on   Agrlcvllure  and  ToreMtn 
Messrs.     Ellender     (chairman).     Holland. 
Eaatland.  Talmadge.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
Una    McGovem.  Montoya.  Mondale.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.   HoUlngs.   Aiken.   Young  of  North 
Dakota.  Boggs.  Miller,  and  Hatfield. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
Measra.  Hayden  (chairman) .  Russell.  Ellen- 
der     HIU      McClellan.     Magnuson.     Holland. 
Steimls.  Pastore.  Monroney.  Bible.  Byrd  of 
West    Virginia.    McOee.    Mansfield.   Bartletl, 
Proimlre.  Tarborough.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota.   Mundt.   Blre    Smith.   Messrs.    Kuchel. 
Hruska.  Allott.  Cotton.  Case,  and  JsTlta 
Committee  on  Armed  SerT>i«a 
Motra.  Buoell  (chairman).  SUnnla.  Sym- 
ington,   Jackson.    Ervln.    Cannon.    Byrd    of 
Weat  Virginia,  Young  of  Ohio.  Inouye,  Me- 
lntyre,   Brewster,    Byrd    of    Virginia.    Mra. 
Smith.    Mesars.    Thurmond.    Miller.    Tower, 
Pearson,  and  Domlnlck. 

Committee  on  SanJciny  and  Currency 
Mr  Mrs  Sparkman  (chairman).  Prozmlrc. 
WUUama  of  New  Jersey.  Muskle.  Long  of 
Mltaourl,  Mclnlyre,  Mondale.  UcGee.  Spong. 
Bennett.  Tower.  Hlckenlooper.  Brooke,  and 
Percy. 

Commitfee  on  Commerce 
Matars.  Magnuson  (chairman).  Pastore, 
Monroney  Laueche,  BarUett.  Hartke,  Hart, 
Cannon,  Brewster.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mota. 
HoUlngs.  Cotton.  Morton.  Scott.  Prouty.  Pear- 
son, and  Grtffln. 

Committee  on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
Msasrs.  Bible  (chairman).  Morse.  Kennedy 
of  New  Tork.  Tydlngs.  Spong.  Prouty.  Doml- 
nlck, and  Morton. 

Commiflee  on  finance 
jlwara.  Long  of  Louisiana  (chairman), 
Smathers,  Andsraon.  Gore.  Talmadge.  Mc- 
Carthy Hartke.  Pulbrlght.  Rlblcoff.  Metcalf. 
Harris.  WllUamt  of  Delaware.  Carlson.  Ben- 
nett. Curtis.  Morton,  and  Dlrksen. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relation* 
Messrs.  pulbrlght  (chairman).  Sparkman. 
Mansfield  Morse.  Gore.  Lausche.  Church. 
Symington.  Dodd.  Clark.  Pell.  McCarthy. 
Hlckenlooper,  Aiken.  Carlton.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Mundt.  Case,  and  Cooper. 

Committee  on   (Jocemment   Oijerotionj 
Mean.    McClellan    (chairman).    Jackson. 
Ernn,    Gruenlng,    Muskle,    Blblcoff,    Barrla, 
Kennedy   at  New   Tork,   Metcalf,   Montoya, 
Mundt.  Curtis,  JaTlta,  Hansen,  and  Baker. 


Committee  on  Jnlcrtor  and  /ntalor  A  fairs 
Meeara.  Jackaon  (chairman),  Anderson. 
Bible.  Church.  Gruenlng.  Mooa,  Burdlck, 
Hayden.  McOowm.  Nelson,  Metcalf,  Knobel. 
Allott  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Pannln,  Hansen,  and 
Hataeld. 

Comminee  on  tAe  Judidar) 
Mesars  Eastland  (chairman).  McClellan. 
Eryln,  Dodd.  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri.  Kennedy 
at  Maaaachuaetta.  Bayh.  Burdlck.  Tydlngs. 
^oathers.  Dlrksen.  Hruaka,  Pong.  Scott,  and 
l^urmond. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Mesars.  Hill  (chairman).  Morse.  Tarbor- 
ough Clark.  Randolph.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
•eT  Pell.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Nelson. 
Kennedy  of  New  Tork.  JartU.  Prouty.  Doml- 
nlck. Murphy.  Fannin,  and  Orlffln. 
Committee  on  Pott  Office  and  Cttiil  Service 
Messrs  Monroney  (chairman).  Yarborougb. 
Randolph.  McGee.  Brewster.  Hartke.  Bur- 
dlck. HoUlngs.  Carlson.  Pong.  Boggs.  and 
Pannln. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Messrs.  Randolph  (chairman).  Young  of 
Ohio,  Muskle.  Gruenlng,  Jordan  of  Worth 
Carolina,  Inouye,  Bayh,  Montoya,  Tydlncs. 
Spong.  Cooper.  Pong.  Boggs,  Murphy.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  and  Baker. 

Committee  on  Kalet  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina  (chair- 
man). Hayden,  Caimon,  Pell.  Clark.  Byrd  of 
West  VlrglnU.  Curtis.  Cooper,  and  Scott. 
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Chief  Justice  Warren.    District  of  Columbia. 
First  jiUUcial  cireuU:  Mr.  JuaUce  Portas. 
Maine.      MasaaehUMCta,      New      Bampshlre, 
Puerto  Rico.  Rhode  Island. 

Second  Judicial  circuit.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut.  New  Tork.  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit  Mr.  Juatlce  Brennan. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
Islands. 

fourth  judicial  circuit.  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland.  North  CaroUna.  South 
Carolina.  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  pidiciat  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama,  Canal  Zone.  Florida.  GeorgU. 
Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Texas. 

Sillh  Judicial  circuit  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky.  Michigan.  Ohio.  Tennessee. 

Serenth  Judicial  circuit.  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Wisconsin. 

Xl;hfh  Judicial  circuit.  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas.  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Winth  Judicial  circuit.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska.  Arliona.  California.  Idaho.  Montana. 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam.  Hawaii. 
Tenth  Judicial  circuit  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Colorado,  Kansas,  New  MeHco,  Oklahoma, 
Utah.  Wyoming. 


Lawi*  Flrteker,  of  C»H»«r.  Wjo.,  TelU 
"Wbal  Uj  AaMrksBiia  Meut  to  Mc" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

or  wToanMO 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  tJNllED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  4.  t9S7 
Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently lAurle  Fletcher,  of  Casper.  Wyo.. 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin 
Fletcher,  told  the  students  of  East  Junior 
High  School  what  the  principles  of 
Americanism  mean  to  her.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  her  splendid  obser- 
vations and  comments  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom. 
as  follows: 

"WHAT  MT   AKBMCAHISIC   UeANS  TO   Ml" 

Amertcanlim    U    a    feeling    of    prtda    for 
-America  the  Beautiful"  and  all  ibt  bopes 
and  ambltlona  she  represenU.     We  thlnlt  of 
America  as  being  beauUful.  not  only  for  her 
woodland  and  natural  splendor,  but  She  la 
beautiful  because  of  her  symbols  of  freedotn 
and  the  way  we  feol  when  they  are  dlapUyed. 
Our  pride  is  shown  through  symbols  such  as 
our  Flag:  the  Eagle,  our  symbol  of  freedom 
In  flight  which  alludes   to   the   rights   and 
privileges    given    to   Americans;    sooga    and 
verae  such  as  the  "Star  Sjwngled  Banner"; 
the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance";  and  the  monu- 
menU  to  those  who  either  helped  attain  or 
sustained  our  freedom.     It  is  this  feeling  of 
pride  that  leads  to  and  dictates  our  actions. 
There  are  many  ways  we  can  show  Ameri- 
canism.    One  way,  If  we  are  of  age.  Is  to  vote 
wisely  and  with  knowledge  In  our  country's 
elections.     When  we  think  before  we  vote, 
and  when  we  know  what  we  are  voting  about, 
we  are  acting  in  our  country's  favor.     An- 
other way  Is  to  seek  leaderahlp  in  our  coun- 
try If  we  are  gifted  with  the  power  to  use 
words  and  understand  their  meaning.     It  la 
the  speechea  and  our  leaders  who  wtU  have 
the  greatest  influence  with  people  abroad  as 
well  as  in  our  own  land.     Words  alona  do 
not  make  a  leader.     When  we  vote,  we  are 
•electing  a  person   who  we  feel  is  best  fit 
lo  lead  us.     Sucb  a  person  must  be  one  who 
believM  in  what  he  says  and  will  take  action 
that  Is  best  tar  u».  the  people.     It  la  tha 
people  who  care,  the  voters  and  poUticlans, 
who  have  the  say  In  our  country's  govern- 
ment.    Thoae  who  do  not  vote  have  no  right 
to  aay  anything  for  or  against  our  govern- 
ment, becauae  If  they  do  not  care  enough  in 
the  Orst  place  to  help  decide  which  people 
should   argue   the   lasues.   they   should   not 
complain  afterwards.     Also,  we  should  have 
faith     In    our    presiding    government.     We 
often  hear  people  tearing  it  down  and  ootn- 
plalnlng  without  reaaoo.     ThU  is  not  ahow- 
Ing  faith  In  our  country.     Of  course  there 
is  room  for  constructive  criticism,  but  w« 
shoiild  support  and  aid  our  leaders  to  the 
beat  of  oar  ablUty.    To  run  America  is  not 
a  one-man  Job.     It  U  a  Job  given  to   180 
mUUon  people  no  matter  whmX  their  eoior  or 
creed. 

In  wder  to  show  and  feal  Amerleanlam  we 
■hould  be  proud  of  aU  tba*  our  ooontry  » 
and  what  lU  freedom  means  to  ua.    In  thto 
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way  our  actions  play  their  truest  part  f« 
taking  action  and  using  Constitutional 
rights  given  to  us  ahows  how  much  we  care 
abcmt  this  country  and  ita  freedom.  God 
guided  the  people  who  worded  the  OonsUtu- 
tion  so  magnlfloently  and  lu  words  of  mean- 
ing and  truth  have  lasted  almost  two  oen- 
turlee. 

When   a   person   foreign   to   this   country 
views  it   for   the   first   time,   the   thing  be 
noUces  U  the  attitude  we  take  toward  the 
rtghU  given  to  us.     The  American  cltuena 
give  him  hU  first  impression  of  what  It  is 
to  tie  an  American.    Many  times  he  first  sees 
those    who    Just    take    all    their    rights    foe 
granted  and  who  really  do  not  care.     It  Is 
left  to  those  who  feel  strongly  about  the 
importanoe  of  being  an  American  to  put  him 
on  the  right  track.     I  feW  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  stronger  immigrant  program  In  order 
to  inform  these  people  of  aU  that  living  in 
America  oBers  them.     In  this  way  we  might 
give  them  a  better  fliat  Impression  oT  our 
government.     This  method  of  propaganda  U 
good,  because  aa  the  immigrants  become  clU- 
2ens  of  America,  they  have  a  right  to  know 
what  Is  expected  of  them  and  what  their 
rights  are.     Their  definition  of  Amerleanlam 
is  formed  by  the  way  we  accept  c<rlaln  rights 
such  as  voting,  public  speech,  privacy,  and. 
one  ot  the  most  important,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion.   Their   views   ar«  probably   different 
from   those  of   the   people   who   have   lived 
here  all  their  Uves.     Those  people,  possibly 
Including  you  and  me,  tend  to  forget  that 
we  are  not  showing  Americanism  simply  by 
heing  In  America.     We  need   to  show  that 
living  in  America  is  important  to  us  and  that 
we  love  our  Country,  no  matter  how  we  show 
it.    This  love  for  our  country  U  why  In  the 
simple  dirty  slums  of  New   York,  the  first 
hoKoe  of  many  InmUgranta.   there  Is  a  far 
greater  appreciation  for  ail  that  being  an 
American  meana. 

They  seem  to  know  that  God  has  gttided 
their  paths  to  a  place  where  a  man  need  not 
fear  that  he  and  his  family  will  find  thecn- 
s«lves  hcMnelcas  because  of  government  needs; 
where  orpliana  are  cared  for,  not  ]ust  left 
lying  in  a  gutter;  and  where  there  are 
churches  used  for  worship,  not  jxurt  as  muse- 
ums or  displays.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
these  prlvUegee  are  the  very  things  we 
take  for  granted.  Here  are  the  peopla  who 
feel  th«  brisk  winds  of  trial  and  find  the  fruit 
of  their  dreams 


rtw  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  have 
done  our  share.  A  feeUng  of  aooompUahment 
Is  Inevitable  once  we  take  our  Ameifoan 
■ymtwl  and  monuments  for  their  spiritual 
value.  When  we  realiae  thla,  we  hare  fvund 
the  meaning  of  Amerleanlam. 


Ours  is  a  democracy,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  was  first  realised  in  the  height 
of  the  Greek  Empire.  This  government  gave 
people  a  right  to  Uve  In  the  manno^  most 
pleasing  to  them  and  gave  them  a  right  to 
take  advantage  of  aU  opportunities  offered 
to  them.  The  people  of  Greece  thrived  on 
this  government,  and  so  did  the  Ronmns  who 
followed  them.  Becauae  the  people  were 
satisfied  with  the  government,  they  took  part 
In  it.  Their  empires  fell  because  the  profits 
were  so  great  that  material  values  began  to 
dominate  in  areas  where  ideas  of  freedom 
given  by  Socrates  and  Plato  once  stood.  If 
we  give  our  Ideas  and  rights  their  proper 
place,  then  we  too  can  realize  the  opportunity 
offend  to  us  by  this  growing  land.  As  youth, 
ws  /*r«  also  play  our  part  in  our  country. 
This  Is  why  we  havp  such  organisations  such 
aa  Boouts.  churches,  young  political  groups, 
T.  M.  C.  A.,  Junior  Chamber  of  Oommeroe. 
and  numerous  singular  groups.  Thas*  groopa 
start  the  Ideas  which  one  day  wUl  domlnaf 
our  country's  issues. 

naaUy,  when  we  hava  shown  American- 
ism, we  will  know  It.  for  deep  within  us  wlU 


David  Koter  Wiu  Elks  Awar4 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiACONUir 
DJ  THE  H008E  OF  BBPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Ttiaiav.  Ajirfl  t.  1M7 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  WlBconsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  David  J.  Kuter,  of  Fond  du 
Lac.  Wis.,  in  the  Sixth  District,  has  won 
first  place  In  the  boys'  division  of  the  na- 
tional youth  leadership  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Benevolent  and  ProtecUve  Order 
of  Elks. 

In  19S5, 1  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
selected  for  second  place  In  this  same 
contest.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  David  on  be- 
half of  the  citlicns  of  the  Sixth  District 
and  the  Nation.  For  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  proud  to  Include  an 
article  concerning  this  award  from  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter 
which  outlines  the  truly  outstanding  ac- 
compUshmenU    of    David    Kuter.      It 

follows:  

To  Rkdvi  tl.lOO  ?»oi«  Euu:  Kern  mat 
tm  Natiohaj.  Yowth  LiAuniaHir  CuHiun 
Dana  J.  Kuter.  IS.  «30  K.  DlvUlon  Bt.. 
won  flnl  pUce  ma  (1.400  In  the  boy»"  dlvJ- 
•lon  ot  the  18th  annual  Bike  National  Youth 
Leadership  COQteet. 

Jerome  P.  Huber.  exalted  ruler  «  Pond  du 
Lac  Lodge  67  ot  tiie  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
^  tectlve  Order  of  Eka.  wlilch  sponeored 
Kutcr'B  entxT,  waa  notified  of  lila  selecUon 
by  Michael  J.  McNamara.  Kandolph.  KUae  . 
member  of  the  tiatemal  ordere  national 
yxratb  activltlee  comjnltte*  wlilch  oonducta 
the  conteet  among  the  natlon'e  high  school 
aeniors  to  encourage  them  to  develop  talenta 
for  leadership  in  a  democratic  society. 

Kuter.  eon  of  Mr.  and  Mre.  David  M. 
Kuter.  was  declared  winner  of  the  Lodge  67 
contest  in  January  and  the  state  Elks  com- 
petition last  month. 

sacoNs  raoM  crrr 
He  Is  the  second  Pond  du  Lac  youth  to 
place  in  the  national  Elks  Youth  Leadership 
contest  in  three  years.  A  second  place  win- 
ner la  IDM  waa  Mark  Petri,  son  ot  Mr.  ana 
Mia.  Robert  Petri,  now  a  student  at  Harvaia. 
Other  winneia.  with  Identical  prlaes  for 
boys  and  girls  compeUng  separately,  are  aa 
follows: 

Pint  plane,  girts-  dlvlslan— *1.400.  Deanna 
S.  Lackair.  Bafisett,  Nebr. 

Second  place— »l.aOO.  Dorothy  Ann  Ay», 
Pall   River.    Mass.,    and    Michael   B.   Tllley. 

Psducah.  Ky.  

Tbim  plaoa— gLOOO.  Jsnnla  Tdbi.  Tucaop. 
Arta..  and  Peter  O.  Pakaa  Martummn. 
W.Va. 
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Kutor  U  ft  tennla  lettennan  ftt  Goodrich 
High  Schoot  He  wu  a  BemUliulUt  In  the 
NmOoiuU  Merit  Scholftrahlp  ex>mlnmtloni. 
and  won  the  HArv&nl  Book  Award. 

He  U  an  Ba«le  Scout  and  an  aaelatant 
■coutmaeter.  The  Meoomlnee  Indian  Tribe 
adopted  >«''"  In  appreciation  of  his  eervlce 
to  the  tribe.  He  le  active  In  Methodlat 
Youth  FeUowahlp.  and  served  on  the  County 
Touth  Survey  Committee. 

David  hmm  taken  several  courees  in  com- 
puter technology,  electronlce  and  other  ad- 
vanced subjecu  at  Indiana  University.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  gave  him  a 
grant  to  finance  a  research  project  he  car- 
ried on  at  Indiana  University  with  digital 
computers.  He  plans  a  career  of  research 
Into  nervous  disorders. 

Kuter  will  receive  his  award  at  the  annual 
Bks  convenUon  at  Chicago  in  July. 

The  national  compeUUon  was  judged  by 


McPall,  a  M-year-old  minister's  eon,  ha* 
been  working  with  Hamilton  since  1962. 

McPall  has  been  Hamilton's  chief  admin- 
istrative aide  since  Januftry  of  1M6,  when 
Hamilton  flrwt  went  to  Washington. 

The  move  by  llcPall  back  to  the  district 
Is  a  unique  one.  Neither  Hamilton  nor  Mc- 
Fall  oould  recall  any  other  oongreasm*n  in 
Indiana  or  Kentuclcy  who  has  In  the  past 
dispatched  his  chief  aide  back  to  the  dis- 
trict permanently. 

"This  Is  not  a  customary  procedure." 
Hamilton  said  from  his  office  recently. 

"Dave  Is  very  knowledgeable  about  the  dis- 
trict and  he  wiu  be  a  gt^ax  aid  to  me."  the 
congressmaji  said. 

"One  of  our  biggest  problems  we  have  la  a 
breakdown  of  communications.  City  and 
ooimty  officials  sometime  contact  l<ee  when 
they  reach  an  Impntwrr  in  dealings  with  the 
federal  BOvemment>"  McFall  said. 

McFaU    said    by    the    time    Hamilton    is 


Satin  hr  Aribw  Hoppt 


thiivri:^to^Su"^  BTau^^rsorS  r^^-^j^  ^p^  ^  -o  -»--  ">«  "«»• 


Dftltffte.  cbalrm&n  of  the  panel;  Philip  Hart 
of  Michigan  and  Idward  M.  Kennedy  of 
Massachvisetta. 

The  13  national  finalists  had  won  top 
honors  In  state  and  local  oonteata  for  their 
abUlty  as  leaders,  dtlaenshlp  appreciation. 
pereeveranoe,  reaouroefulneas  and  sense  of 
honor. 


RgprtMBtatirc  HudkoH  FUu  Pctmb-Io- 
PtTMB  Serrict  ia  !■£«>«'•  Niirtk  Dirtrkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BIRCH  £.  BAYH 

or  nnnANA 
IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITED  STATES 

Tvesday,  AprU  4.  19€7 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Represent- 
ative Ln  Hamiltov.  of  Indiana's  Ninth 
Oongreealonal  District,  has  moved  to 
bring  person- to-person  service  to  his 
constituents. 

Repreaentative  Hakhtoh.  who  con- 
siders district  projects  priority  items  in 
his  work  in  Washington,  is  transferring 
his  administrative  assistant.  David  M. 
McPail,  to  the  district  to  carry  out  his 
pervonallzed  service. 

The  Louisville  Times  describes  Repre- 
sentative Hamiltoh's  plan  to  keep  con- 
stituents in  close  otmtact  with  his  office 
as  unique  In  the  Indiana- Kentucky  area. 

Z  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  .the  appendix  of  the 
Rkcov). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

ToF  An>  To  Bmlf  Oonstttuent»— McPall's 

Now   Lix'B   Mah    or    Dwraxcr 

<By  Ed  Ryan) 

Have  you  ever  bad  a  problem  you  would 
have  liked  to  talk  over,  face-to-face,  with 
your  oongreasman  or  bis  top  assistant? 

And  have  you  been  frustrated,  since  you 
are  at  home  and  the  congressman  and  his 
staff  are  eight  hundred  or  so  miles  away  in 
WaahlngtonT 

Then.  If  you  Uve  In  the  0th  CongressloDol 
District  In  Indiana,  don't  worry  about  It  any- 
more. 

Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  has  come  up  with  a 
plan  he  hopes  wlU  keep  bis  constituents  In 
touch  with  his  oOoe. 

David  M.  UeTtJl,  Hamilton's  chief  admln- 
IstraUve  assistant.  Is  coming  back  to  the  9th 
District  on  a  permanent  baslB  to  represent 
Hamilton  on  the  home  front. 


can  be  done. 

However.  If  the  officials  had  come  to  Hamil- 
ton fwirlley.  the  oongreasman  oould  have  been 
of  greater  aealstance.  he  s&ld. 

WILL   LXVX   IN   OOLUMBUa 

UcFall's  return  to  the  district  hopefully 
will  remedy  the  situation.  He  will  be  based 
In  Oolumbus.  his  home  town,  and  be  will  be 
on  the  move  throtighout  the  17-county  dis- 
trict constantly,  he  says. 

In  the  past,  Tom  Pettlg  of  Seymour  has 
been  Hamilton's  part-tJme  field  repreeent*- 
tive  In  the  »th  District.  Since  PetUg  has  ac- 
cepted an  acting  postmaster  post,  Hamilton 
Is  officially  unrepreeeoted  in  his  district. 

Hamilton  believes  UcFall  will  be  Invalua- 
ble on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  the  ftth  District. 

Pot  Instance,  a  community  want*  a  federal 
loan  for  a  water  system  extension.  Insteed 
of  groping  about  uninformed  for  a  federaJ 
agency  which  could  provide  the  money,  the 
community  officials  oould  now  call  Dave 
McPall.    He'd  tell  them  bow  to  handle  things. 

In  other  words,  UcPall  said  he  U  wUUng  to 
walk  "hand  In  hand"  with  the  constituents 
m  such  situations. 

If  problems  arise  on  such  an  appllcaUon, 
McPaU  can  direct  the  community  oOclsls  to 
Washington,  teU  them  who  to  eee.  when  and 
where. 

MCPaU,  himself,  expects  to  make  some  trips 
back  to  Washington  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  »th  DIstnct  recldenU. 

WOSXS   win.   WTTK   BAMXLTOK 

Re  works  closely  and  apparently  well  with 
Hamilton.  They  have  known  each  other  for 
almost  ao  years. 

UcPall  Is  the  son  of  Dr.  Merrill  B.  McPall. 
minister  of  the  Plrst  Methodist  Church  in 
Btooailngton.  Rep.  Hamilton  is  the  eon  of 
the  late  Rev.  Prank  Hamilton. 

MoPall  gave  this  big  reason  for  the  change 
of  assignments : 

"Lee  came  here  on  a  platform  of  leader- 
ship, a  platform  of  being  able  to  get  things 
done.  We  are  proud  of  his  aocompllabmenta. 
but  we  are  never  saU^fled. 

"He  feels  this  la  the  way  to  make  sure  we 
get  more  things  accomplished." 

Hamilton  said  "a  very  great  percentage  of 
the  work  here  In  Washington  U  work  done 
for  persons  In  the  dlxtrlot.  We  axe  c<Mistantly 
seeking  ways  to  do  a  better  job  here.  We  need 
a  man  tn  the  district  who  la  knowledgeable 
on  these  personal  problenu." 

He   enumerated   some    of    the    "personal" 

problems     constitute  nts     hsve — Social     Be* 

curlty.   pensions   and   servicemen   problems. 

("Whenever  you  are  In  a  time  of  war  you 

'  have  servicemen  problems") . 

McPall  Is  not  sure  when  he  wUl  retxim  to 
Columbus  and  the  district  but  he  Indicated 
It  would  be  soon.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
would  be  no  addlUon  of  full-time  help  to 
Hamilton's  Washington  staff. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

oa"  CAUVOKNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB*R£SKirrATrVES 

Tueaday,  AprU  4,  1H7 
Mr.  YOUNOEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Arthur  Hoppe,  the  columnist  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  visited 
Washington.  One  of  hla  columns,  dated 
March  13,  wba  written  en  route  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  following  two  written  on 
March  14  and  IS  were  written  while  In 
Washington.  As  usual  Mr.  Hoppe. 
through  his  clever  satire,  gives  us  a  very 
Interesting  insight  Into  modem  political 
situations.    The  three  articles  follow  : 

Tkk  Delicatx  Aet  or  Nor  Running 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Eh  Rotrrx  to  Washikotoh. — The  reason  I 
am  fotng  to  Washington  la  that  I  am  not 
running  for  president. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
citizens  who  axe  not  runzUng  for  president 
either.  They  include  such  distinguished 
Americans  as  Mr.  Romney,  Mr.  Reagan  and 
Mr.  Nlzon.  All  of  them  are  now,  have  been 
or  will  be  making  numero^  trips  (o  Wash- 
ington during  the  long,  gruelling  non- 
campaign  ahead. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Nlzon  has  gotten  so  carried 
away  by  the  excitement  that  he's  carrying 
his  non-campaign  all  the  way  to  Russia. 

But  It's  to  Washington  that  you  miist  go 
If  you  wish  to  be  seriously  considered  as  not 
running  for  the  presidency.  The  reasons  for 
this  becocne  clear  If  we  take  the  case  of  a 
typical.  thoroughly -dedicated  non-cam- 
paigner eminently  qualified  to  not  run  for 
the  White  House.    Take  me. 

I  have  been  not  running  for  President  for 
yean.  But  do  ace  newsmen  flock  around  me 
asking,  "seeing  you  are  not  running  for  the 
presidency,  sir.  what  would  you  do  if  you  got 
It?"    No. 

So  In  the  1064  elections,  I  decided  to  emu- 
late my  long-time  hero.  President  McKlnley. 
and  wage  a  "front  porch  campaign."  Or.  in 
my  case,  non-campoign. 

I  sat  on  my  front  porch  for  three  months. 
"IS.  there."  pasaera-by  would  occasionally 
say.  "What  are  you  doing?" 

"I  am  not  running  for  prcaldent."  X  would 
reply  with  the  dignity  that  high  office  de- 
serves. 

"Oh."  they'd  say.  "And  how's  the  mlasuB?" 
Needless  to  say.  I  was  overwhelmingly  suc- 
cesaful.  I  didn't  get  a  single  vote.  It  wue 
in  analyzing  my  abortive  strategy  In  the 
gloomy  aftermath  that  my  basic  mistake  be- 
came all  too  clear:  I  hadn't  gone  to  Wash- 
ington. 

While  my  front  porch  non-campaign 
stirred  up  some  small  talk  in  the  nelghbcH-- 
hood,  I  simply  never  got  In  the  National  Pic- 
ture. I  lacked  National  Exposure.  And 
that's  why  Mr.  Romney.  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr. 
Nixon  keep  going  to  Washington.  They  have 
to  expose  themselves  nationally  ao  that  peo- 
ple will  know  they  are  seriously  not  running 
for  president.    This  makes  sense. 

So  I  can  hardly  wait.  I'm  sure  there'll  be 
a  gaggle  of  ace  newsmen  at  the  airport. 

"No,  boys.  I'm  not  running  for  preeident," 
m  say  firmly,  "as  of  the  moment.  Even 
though  the  war  In  Vietnam's  a  meas.  poor 
people  are  poverty  stricken,  the  country's  go- 
ing to  the  bow-wows  and  we  can  only  be 
saved  by  some  humble,  courageous,  bnillant. 
self-sacrlflclng  leader.    Uke  me. ' 

Then  111  get  on  the  phone  and  call  up  all 
the  politicians  I  know.  "HI,  there.  I'm  not 
ninnlng  for  president."  ru  say   winnlngiy. 
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„  .™™<?-    iTn  .ur>     BbK  J»T  Who  belleiM  »  feUer  oojht  to  b.     to  resident!  of  the  Third  Congrecstonal 

■can  I  count  on  joar  repport?      I'm  .ur.     ^^fj'T.^i^oj^^^.^  _,_^^  ^^  ^^  ^^     Dtetrtct  of  Plortda,  which  Include,  the 
lu  get  It.  .•__ii,  rnmsraviUA        A*  we  loin  up  witn  or  ElmetodiT.  b"'     city  of  JacknonTlUe  and  Dural  County. 

.f^'ss^^Ln^^rss^r.?^  r^.r'ir^T^t^-rsr.^"  Hr  ''■'^  ^"""^  '"'""'"*  •"  '^ 

And   when   I   Uilnlt   of   tn»   erduoue   work  ly.    Bmllln     kindly?    xnan    ngnis    .mi..-  ^^jj 

they-re  put  In  '»""^-"»-J|°i'°f  "^^  "^';«ttT  wUe  Birdie  Bird,  enter..  noUoee  The  net  result*  of  the  questlonn»lre 

Snrrc^'?Sar.^-S{rSr^.ry  £^iS3- »•>--'---  '--          ,„e.u,.e.p«.nt, 

■uccee*.                      ^^_  Birdie  Bird:  Elble,  »re  you  elrk?    There's  ,    gbould  the  Tnlted  BUtee  eipend  trmde 

8H«T  Dtu*  w  WiWiwotO"  not  >.  photogrepher  In  mUe._    »*>'«  <"^''*«  with  Oommuniet  oountrtee  In   noo.tr.t«»lc 

"              ~~.      „ ,  kindly) :  Now.  Bird.  I  know  folk,  think  I  put  gaoMI 

(By  Arthur  Bopp.)  on  .  little  In  public.    And  m.ybe  thete  b«Mi  ^ 

WASHmtrroN  — A«  you  know.  I  ceme  beck  ^^^   ,_^    ^^   j^^     gyt   „    „,    h»ye    our  Te.  

to  WMhlnEton  beceuse  Vm  not  runnlnglor  ^^^^^  trelltlee  and  I  eure  run  no  exception.      «o    

Preeldent.     And  wtio  ehonld  be  here  but  oot-  jjlrdle  Bird   (ehocked)  :   Tou  have  human  ,    atoould    Federal    Inoome    taiee    be    In- 

rnior  Ronald  Reagan.    And  would  you  be-  j^m,^,    Let  me  take  your  temperature.  oreaeed  o»er  Pedetml  needa  to  piwrtde  lor  tai 

UevB   It?       He   lan't  running  for  Prealdent  ^^^^  (imlllng  kindly):  No.  Bird.  Ifa  true.  ,i,„rtn«  with  StalMt 

either.                                                 _    ^,   _  I  u»ed  to  have  a  mighty  had  temper.     And 

Well,  you  know  how  It  U  In  Waahlngton.  ^^  ^    ^^  ,„,^  »round.     And  I  ueed  to     Tee  • 

Bight  away  I  began  to  think  about  making  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ,„^  anybody.     And  may-      No    - •• 

a  shady,  underhanded  poUtlcal  deal.  ^  ,  „,„.,  „  humble  aa  I  mlghfTe  been.  j    Should    eoclal    eecultty    beneBta.    and 

So  I  went  over  to  the  Uadlaon  Hotel  where  Bimu   Bird:    When  did  you  decide  that,  j^^^  ^  proTlde  for  aame,  be  Inoreaaad? 

Mr.  Reagan  and  W.  entourage  were  ataylng  ^^^,     j^            hearing.  „ 

and  I  aldled  up  to  hla  burly,  dgar-chewlng,  j^,^,^    (trownlng) :    ActuaUy.    I've   alwaya     Tea " 

lolly  preea  aecretary.  Mr.  Lyn  Notalger,  who  ^^^^  everybody   In   the  whole  wide  world.  So "• 

happena   to  be  an  old   friend.  q^     j  ^^,,„  j^t  on  (amUlng  kindly).     But  ^   jj,    yi,ni»n»    ahould    we    abandcw    oar 

•Paaatl"  I   aald   to  Mr.   Nofrlger.       How  ^^^^  j  decided  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.    I  ,j,^ui^  p„niure  oouree  and  punue  a  prompt 

would   you   Uke   to  make   a   ahady.   under-  ^^^^.^  ^g  be  gentle,  humble  and  aott-^Kjken  vlctoty  oourae? 

banded  poUUeal  deal?"  ,t  ^j]  tunea.                                            ^..     .„  .  .»_                                                                          S6 

I  can't  teU  you  how  hla  eyee  Ut  up.  Birdie  Bird:   When  did  you  decide  that,     lea 

■Look.'   I  eald   out  of  the  oomer  ofrny  ^^,  Ko    .... 

mouth,  "your  boy  li  not  running  for  Preel-  Elble:     Right     after    the    last     electlona.  j   should  your  Oongiuiainan  »oU  to  «oo- 

dent.    Bight?".  Why  everybody  around  here  talki  of  nothing  tm„,   u^   poverty   program    under   preaent 

•Bight,"  aald  Mr.  I»at«i»er.  jlae  but  the  New  Eble.  that  sweet,  unrufl-  clr«umat»nceaT 

"GonfldenUally."   I   aald.   "It   ao   happena  ^^,^  tellow.    Hadn't  you  noticed?           ,  .  ^  ^                                                                   *u 

that  I'm  not  running  for  Prcaldent.  too.  Birdie  Bird  (hastily)  :  Oh,  yea,  dear.    I  Juat  Tea 

"Oongratulatlona,"  aald  Mr,  Sofalger  non-  ,„,^.,  ,„,  that  It  was  the  real  you.    But  If     Ho    _ •• 

commlttally.                                                           .,  it  U  ,  .  .  (calculatingly)  my.  not  to  change  

"Now  there's  no  eenso  us  locking  boms,  ^^^  subject,  but  did  you  see  that  editorial  ,.^^^^^^^-^— 

I  said,    "Tn  the  Intereata  of  unity  and  tha  „y,ng  jour  nitwit  off-agaln,  on-agaln  tai 

good  of  the  country,   1   think   Mr.   B«agan  police,  «re  wrecking  the  country?  tM_....P  >  r.^^.—X»MntJftLt^6mg 

Kould  withdraw  from  not  running  for  Preai.  »"  gj^ie  (smiling  kindly) :  Well,  we  all  make  Tribate  to  E.  B.  Crowe— »««of«  •  Lcaauf 

dent  in  my  favor."  mlstakea.     I  Just  try  to  do  the  beet  I  <an^  Gliieo 

Ur    Notalger  looked— well,  skeptical.  Birdie  Bird:  And  did  yon  see  where  Sena-  

"And  in  return,"  I  added  hastily,  "he  can  ^^  pulbrlght  aays  you're  some  kind  of  nut?  ____,ot/-^».  r»B  ■amit.iara 

count  on  my  full  support  ahould  he  chooae  ^^le  (smiling  kindly) :  Well,  we  all  make  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

to  not  run  for  Vice  ProaldeDt  Instead'  mlstakea.     I  Just  try  to  do  the  best  I  can.  or 

Oh.  you  oould  see  the  keen,  analytical  mind  Birdie    Bird    (nervously):    I   guMS.   then,  l  cr   U     UAMIITrtN 

of  Mr    Nofrlger  whirring  and  clicking,       I  t^at  I  can  tell  you  the  news  from  Myna  Bird.  HUn.   LL£  II.  IWUHIl-IUn 

think   I  can   speak    for    the   Governor,-   he  They  aren't  going  to  name  the  baby  "Elble."  j,,  oreiaita 

BnaUy  aald,  pumng   on   "i.  <^^'  VT'^^'  Elble     (vlalbly     «";,'™'"'>« /"^"^    *""  ™  THE  HOtTSE  OF  BB-KBSINTATIVBS 

aay  Oiat  you  have   our   wholehearted,  en-  ,„uing  kindly) :   Well,  now,  I  reckon  It  la  in  i^ia,  nuusa,  v^r  -.^ 

thualaaUc  support  In  your  decision  not  to  run     j^^   o,  ^   old-faahloned   name.     And  that  Tvaday.  AprU  4.  Ut7 

'"w':^';^^Ji;av.lt:anln.lde.on-th..  STtn^h'S:  I'^^^'v'^''^ "'JLe*  S.'S'.  Mr.    HAMILTON      Mr.    Spe.Jfer     tte 

«J^fre'^orbo^ISady,  underhanded  po-  ^^^  ""X^'  What's  SI  goUM!  to  call  the  city  of  Bedford   sea    of  ^'J«'«««>^,f 

uTical  deals  are  put  together  In  waahlngton.  ,^,  m  the  heart  of  Indian*  s  llmesUxne  belt. 

And  now,  when  people  at  oocktaU  partlaa  Birdie   Bird    (acrewlng  up  her   courage) :  j^  c&uae  to  reflect  on  the  good  fortune 

say  Mr.  Reagan  lent  running  for  Prealdent,  Bobby,  of  counting  Mr.  E.  B.  Crowe  U  one  Of 

you  can  reply  knowingly  "Sorry,  you've  got  ^jbi,  (turning  pink,  red,  purple  and  m-  i*.  j-atung  clUjens, 

It  all  wrong.   I  happen  to  taow  that  he's  aet  p,oding) :  Why.  that's  the  ugliest  thing  I  v.  remartatble  mui— banker,  busl- 

^  he;^  on  not  runtn,  for  Vic.  Prealdent  In-  .       b«^  n^^^^  m«chant,  and  former 

"^th  Mr.  Reagan's  powerful  support.  It's  U.  ,.L"2^'„^.LT^u7.SJ  T""    """'  cSI^-man-ls  nearlng  »0  y«r.  of  «e, 

"Dear  Geois*  Wallace.  It  1  ain  not  elected  '                                                    meantime,  and  hl«  country. 

2r"f  ■"nL.tt",:^  «.S^e,  ««S^'=  aaT?u  m^y'So^^tlie  trail  of  Ufe.  r«nem-  His  latest  aCCOmpllAmenta.  the  pro- 
'^R,  °;?L  f.'Si™  1^  JiT  oe^^  curtto  her  What  Bible',  ol'  grandaddy  uaed  to  -y:  ^^tlon  of  a  new  medical  center  In  Bed- 
Lel^ TsJS-e^^  sute^  2,  u^up  the  "It  take,  a  big  man  to  adi^t  hLi  mlatak...  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  „,  in<u^  limestone  In 
I;SmiT-t^<SSl  wmpi«i.  Ad«n  Clayton  But  It.  better  not  to  get  cau«ht,  ^^^  „^  ^^^  jjarbor  facUity  on  Lake 
Powell  (Supreme  Court  Juatice)  and  ao  ^^^^^^_^  Michigan,  are  outlined  In  an  excellent 
lorth.  editorial  In  the  Bedford  Dally  Times- 
Poor  Mr.  Bomney.  Mr.  Nixon  and  all  thoae  ,  _  ..  .  c  _  ti.:.J  Mall 
other,  who  are  «.  busily  not  running  for  Re,«h,  of  QneihoMaire  FroB  Third  ,,„rf„  th.  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
^ident.    -mey  dont  stand  a  chance.    Un-  c^.^^  DWrkt  .f  Florid.  j  .^Sude^he  ToUo^fSSu"^  from  the 

0<i>d  heavens:   maybe  the  shady,  under-  Tlmes-Mail: 

handed  poUtlcal  atmosphere  of  Waahlngton  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  two  Moa«  VicroaMi 
is  making  me  overly  suspicious.    But  I  can't  ^  ^  ^   Crowe  Bedford  banker,  buslneaaman 
help  suspecting  that  Mr^Reagjn.  behind  my  /'UABI  C«  1?     RrMVFTT  »nd  former  merchant  and  congreaaman.  haa 
back,  is  thinking  of  giving  them  the  same  HON.  CHARLU  t.   BfcKNtl  1  ^^  ^^  „„„  j^eat  vlctorlea  for  bis  corn- 
wholehearted.     enthualaaUc     support     he  s  ^  wuMnu  munlty  which  should  not  and  wlU  not  go 

promised  me.                n»  THE  BOOSE  OP  HKPBEEENTA-nVES  nnnoUoed. 

^^  Jar  T«r„  o™  aK  Ot.  I^  r«e,<!a,.  Aprfl  i.  IttT  J^'T'lrl^^'LT^:^  T^  ^ount"'of 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe)  BENNETT.      Mr.   Speaker.   I  In-  hla  tun.  to  helping  Impror.  the  »OTf;>J?|2 

WAam«oTO».-Howdy,   there,  folka.    How  "r    "-^     COBO.ISSIONAL  R«00t»  the  uid  hrtplng  booat  the  fortunaa  of  B«Uord 

lb*rrooSS^--.i^n"°arf.^7^^i>r--  Jii2ft.'°of"l%u«aonnalre  recenU,  sent  bu-n-.-tdindu.tr,. 
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Aa  tu  >ppra4ebM  Uiz  tft  at  90.  he  U  itUl 
dalii«  more  tor  hli  eomjnunltj  Ui»n  mo«« 
men  h»ll  M*  •«•'  He  U  largelj  reiponilDle 
(or  much  at  the  hlghwij  progreM  th»t  hM 
been  made  la  thU  portion  of  the  etate  In  the 
lut  quarter  century  or  ao.  and  he  was  lalfelj 
rMponalble  for  getting  the  pcopoaed  Jour- 
lane  highway  between  Bedford  and  Bloom- 
Ington  programmed 


clea,  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1B08. 
and  tor  other  purpoaaa. 

Mrs.  KEU.Y.  Mr.  Chalrmui,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  KANLEY.  I  un  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mr«.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 


Hia  lateat  acoompllahmenta  are  promoting     j^  colleague  from  New  York.    1  should 


the  Bedford  Medical  Center,  plana  for  which 
were  announced  laat  Saturday,  and  getting 
the  contract  for  Indiana  Umeetone  Com- 
pany for  470.000  tone  of  breakwater  atone  to 
be  uaed  In  the  new  Burns  Harbor  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

It  waa  Mr.  Crowe  who  guided  the  Medical 
Center  through  the  atate  approTal  In  the 
face  of  heayy  odda  which  bad  Included  lack 
of  Intezeat  at  the  aUte  lerel  before  be 
entered  the  picture.  Through  hla  friend, 
Oo».  Branlgln,  Mr.  Crowe  waa  able  to  get 
plana  for  the  propoaed  medical  center  exam- 
ined and  eventually  approved  by  the  Indiana 
Roapltal  Llcenalng  Council.     To  be  sure,  the 


like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question 
To  what  degree  will  this  cut  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers  prohibit  the  building 
of  the  new  poet  ofUce  In  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  chairman  has 
pointed  out  that  the  moneys  will  be  allo- 
cated at  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  No  Une  items  have  been  Incor- 
porated  Into  this  material.  It  is  purely 
a  discretionary  matter  as  far  as  the  Post- 
master General  Is  concerned. 

Mrs.  KEIXY.  May  I  pursue  that  fur- 
ther?   In  other  words.  Is  the  gentleman 


medical  center  la  such  a  radical  departure  saying  to  me  that  the  Postmaster  Oen- 
from  conventional  hoapitala  that  a  long,  j^al  has  the  discretion  to  decide  whether 
hard    look    at   quarter-century-old    hoapltal      ^j^  ^  ^mce  In  Brooklyn  will  be     commlaalon  "Koofed     and 


neconnc  from  thl»  year's  offlclal  Ktat«  ninps  a  ■ 
sp«cta]  oommlttee  ot  the  Wlnneoonne  Cham- 
ber ot  Commeroa  hfts  prcpaj-ed  the  followlnii 
revolution  a«  *  step  In  correcting  thla  gnev- 
otu  error.  Ttkc  C-  of  C.  on  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary this  year  c&Ued  thla  omleslon  to  the  oi- 
tentton  ol  Oorernor  Wuren  P.  Knowies  and 
on  January  30  rtK:eJved  a  lett«r  from  the  Gov- 
ernor expressing  re^reta  but  committing  no 
oorrecUve  action  thla  year.  PoUowlng  this 
oommunicatlon.  the  C.  of  C.  Immediately  «■- 
tabUahod  a  committee  to  study  the  aaiuation 
and  the  potential  effect  on  our  commumty 

The  board,  after  roceltlng  the  reeoluiion 
from  Mra.  Vera  Kitchen.  C.  of  C.  president 
referred  the  paper  to  the  attorney  for  study 
and  action. 

RBSOLunoN  PassxHTKO  ^  Local  Boabd  rca 

AcnoR 

aancLiK  and  assomnoi' 

Whereas    the    locaUon    of   the   Village    or 

Wmneoonne  U  mlaalng  from  the  1WJ7  Siau 

of  WlBconaln  highway  map  and 

Whereaa  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wu- 
coMln  acknowledge*,  by  offlclal  oommunica- 
tlon from  hie  office,  that  the  State  highway 
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building  Standards  had  to  be  taken  to  gain 
Btate  approval  of  the  new  project — first  of 
Its  kind  in  the  state. 

As  a  result  of  the  approval.  Bedford  will 
cause  Indiana  to  lead  the  way  a*  a  pioneer  In 
modern  hospital  construction  and  operation. 
Appropriately,  promotere  of  the  Bedford 
Medical  Center  plan  to  name  the  centers 
Atomedlc  Hospital  In  his  honor. 

Mr,  Crowe  worked  relentlessly  on  the 
breakwater  atone  project  unttl  he  was  able  to 
get  the  contract  for  Ideal  industry.  Par  a 
time.  It  appeared  that  all  was  lost  and  that 
the  contract  to  provide  the  stone  would  go 
to  a  northern  Indiana  firm.  But  Mr.  Crowe 
did  not  give  up.  He  continued  his  corre- 
spondence, pointing  out  that  only  Indiana 
UmMtone  Company  was  large  enough  to  do 
the  )ob  and  supply  the  type  and  quality  of 
stone  needed.  He  did  better  than  he  o- 
pected.  since  ILCI  received  the  prime  con- 
tj^ct  for  supplying  stone. 

The  hospital  project  will  mean  en  ex- 
penditure in  excess  of  two  million  doUata  to 
Improve  medical  facilities  In  Bedford.  The 
stone  contract  will  bring  more  than  M.OOO,- 
000  of  prime  Income  Into  the  atone  belt,  A 
rather  sizeable  accomplishment  we  would 
eay. 

jfam  Mr.  Crowe  is  riding  herd  on  the  four- 
lane  highway  extending  from  Bloomlngton  to 
the  White  River  bridge,  and  he  Is  pushing. 
m  that  project  for  a  new  three-lane  bridge 
across  White  River  to  replace  the  old.  narrow 
bridge  which  carries  south- bound  trafflc 
licroea  the  river. 

E,  B.  Crowe  makes  news,  lote  of  It — and 
good  news  too.  Bedford  and  lawrence 
county  are  fortunate  In  that  his  never- 
waning  energy  and  Influence  continue  aa  a 
•troog  force  for  good. 


biiUt,  that  allocation  will  be  made  and 
land  purchased  If  he  so  desires? 

Mr.    HANLEY.    This    Is    my    under- 
standing- 
Mrs.  KELLY.    I  thanlt  the  gentleman. 


Trcatary,    P«tt    Ofice,    aid    Exccntive 
Ofice  ApprepriatieB  BUI,  1968 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  mtw  Toma 
IN  THB  HOnSE  OF  RBPBEaKNTATTVBS 

Wednaday.  March  22.  I9«7 
•n»e  Bouae  In  Committee  of  tlie  Whole 
Houie  on  tbe  State  of  tbe  Union  had  under 
conalderatlon  the  bUl  (H.R  7501)  malting 
approprlattona  for  the  Treaaury  and  Poet 
Office  Deijartmenta.  the  ExecuUve  Office  oT 
the  Prealdent,  and  certain  Independent  a(en- 


Yes ;  There  tLnBj  U  >  WiaaecosM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  4,  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  one  of  the  finest 
fishing  and  vacation  areas  In  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin — the  TlUage  of 
Wlnnecorme. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  inadvertantly, 
has  left  the  village  of  Wlnnecorme  off 
the  map  published  this  year.  I  would 
like  to  say  emphatically  that  Wlnne- 
conne  is  definitely  there. 

Winneconne  is  a  delightful  village  of 
some  1.200  inhabitants.  Because  it  Is 
a  vacation  area,  most  of  the  residents 
of  this  village  are  outdoors  and  recrea- 
tion minded.  They  have  a  progressive 
village  government,  some  of  the  finest 
eating  eatabllshmenta.  dlverslfled  manu- 
facturing, and  raise  the  finest  mink  In 
the  world. 

In  order  to  "put  Winneconne  back  on 
the  Map."  the  Winneconne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Is  8p>onsoring  a  contest  with 
an  all-expense  paid  weekend  vacation  in 
Winneconne  as  first  priae.  I  invite  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  enter  this  contest 
and  would  welcome  yoiu*  Joining  me  in 
a  weekend  In  Winneconne.  For  the  fur- 
ther information  of  my  colleagues,  I  In- 
clude articles  from  The  Winneconne 
News  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
RKaoLunoN  pBzacNTBU  TO  Local  Boakd  roa 
Action 
A  reeolution  was  preeented  to  the  VUlage 
Board  last  night  in  operation  "We  Ukc  It — 
On  The  Bute  Highway  Map." 

Awan  UMt  the  Wlaooosln  State  Highway 
Commlaton  haa  omitted  the  village  ot  Win- 


Whereas  the  VUlage  of  Winneconne  has 
been  dlafranchlaed  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  enttre  year  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
stxty-seven  and 

Whereas  Wlnneooone  thereby  becomes  a 
secret  community  that  apparenUy  doesn  i 
exist  and  \ 

Whereas  unealouabte  ftnanclal  barm  could 
accrue  because  tourists  could  not  find  thr 
secret  vUIage  and 

Whereas  flabermen  oould  not  know  where 
to  flsh.  Industry  could  not  know  where  to  re- 
locate, employees  oould  not  know  where  tc- 
work  and 

Whereas  the  pride  of  tbe  cltlsens  of  Win- 
neconne has  been  grievously  wounded  by  this 
disfranchisement  and 

Whereas  the  elUaens  of  this  community 
have  had  no  outburst  of  natural  sympathy 
from  residents  of  tbe  State  or  County,  the 
cltlaens  of  Winneconne  have  no  recourse  but 
to  stand  alone,  unwanted  by  tbe  State  of 
Wisconsin,  forsaken  by  Winnebago  County, 
they  shall  strive  to  pursue  their  tnallenablp 
rlghu  of  life,  Uberty.  pursuit  of  happlnes* 
and  seek  the  fullest  measure  of  recognlUon 
and  accepUnce  in  this  their  hour  of  travail 
We  now.  therefcre.  peuaon  the  Winne- 
conne Village  Board  to  seek  redress  from  the 
StaU  of  Wisconsin  by  urging  use  of  part  of 
the  IV)  mlUlon  doUara  released  to  the  high- 
way oommlsBlon  for  the  purpose  of  recalling 
all  1M7  highway  mapc  and  reprinting  same 
so  the  Village  of  Winneconne  can  be  hence- 
forth a  rightful  member  of  this  states  fam- 
ily of  dties,  towns,  villages. 

This  resolution,  presented  by  the  Winne- 
conne Chamber  of  Commerce,  dated  March 
17.  Ift67.  calls  on  all  men  of  good  will,  who 
have  faith,  hope  and  charity,  to  eetobUsh 
forever  the  rlghU  of  the  VUlage  of  wmne- 
conne  to  refuse  disfranchisement  by  (.he 
State  of  Wisconsin  for  any  cause  whatsoever 
And.  therefore,  If  the  sovereign  SUte  of 
Wisconsin  refuses  the  worthy  request  of  the 
VUlage.  The  Board  la  to  take  whatever  action 
It  deems  neceasary  to  protect  the  best  inter- 
eeta  of  lU  dUsens  and  to  take  such  action 
within  10  days  after  petlUonlng  the  SUte 
for  Immediate  remedial. 

Mrs.  VESA  KTrcKXN. 

Pretident 
(For  the  Winneconne  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce). 

RKBOLunoN  Snaa  FoaHAL  McsnMc  or 

VXIXAOK    BOABO 

Tbe  resolution  preeented  to  the  vUlage  last 
Thursday  evening  by  Mrs.  Vera  Kitchen, 
prealdent  of  the  Winneconne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  requested  tHat  the  C.  of  C  was 
seeking  the  recaU  of  all  Wisconsin  highway 
maps  Issued  so  far  and  reprinting  of   new 


map*  with  the  name  of  tbe  village  of  Wlnne- 
oonue  aOlxed  thereon. 

Presenting  b«r  caee.  Mra.  Kitchen  was  very 
much  tbe  center  of  a  tbrong  <rf  cameras 
from  newspapera  and  television  stations. 
Mrs.  Kitchen  read  tbe  entire  reeolutlon  as 
printed  In  the  Winneconne  News  last  week 
iknd  also  showed  evidence  of  omission  of  the 
village  on  the  highway  maps  and  displayed  a 
corrected  map  oC  the  area  where  Winneconne 
ahould  be  and  wasn't. 

The  board  officUOly  accepted  the  resolution 
and  referred  same  to  their  attorney.  Melvln 
Crowley,  who  will  study  the  phrwlng  and 
suggest  *ctlon  to  the  vUlage  board  and  to  the 
C.  of  C. 

In  other  busLnesa  the  board  discussed  the 
poulble  set-up  of  a  park  comnUsslon  to 
handle  affairs  of  the  new  propoeed  Arthur 
BCarble  Memorial  Park  In  the  vlUsge  and 
Instructed  tbe  attorney  to  draw  up  a  suit- 
able orrltnance  for  tbe  establishment  of  tbe 
commission.  This  newly  formed  group  will 
Include  three  members  of  the  board  and  four 
meoibers  of  the  community. 

The  board  also  made  arrangements  to  bor- 
row MS.OOO  on  a  short  term  baala  from  the 
Farmers  Bank  of  Omro  for  use  in  tiie  outfall 
sewer  project.  The  money  Is  needed  due  to 
a  delay  of  the  receipt  o*  funds  from  the  sUte 
and  federal  governments  which  has  been 
approved  by  both  groups. 

In  the  final  bualneas  the  board  hired 
brldgetenders  for  the  coming  seaaoa.  namely 
Ernest  Glaaahoff,  John  Beber.  George  Rolpb 
and  George  Kom. 

"How  To  Ptrr  WminwoNKa  Back  oh  Map" — 

COKTBBT    STAaxe    AT    CKICAOO    SHOW 

Pollowtng  la  the  contest  blank  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  Chicago  VacaUon  and  Boat 
Show.  atarUng  this  Friday  and  conUnulng 
for  ten  days:  The  oonteel.  sponsored  by  the 
Winneconne  Obamber  of  Commerce,  Is  ob- 
viously directed  to  those  residing  ouUlde  the 
area  of  the  vUlage.  However  this  blank  may 
be  used  by  your  friends  or  relatives  Uvlng 
elsewhere,  and  U  you  feel  that  you,  living 
In  the  vUlage.  would  enjoy  a  weekend  of 
residing  In  a  local  resort  for  a  wonderful 
weekend.  flU  U  In  and  send  It  to  tbe  Chamber 
oi  Commerce  oAoe.  Otve  It  a  whirl— Join 
In  the  fun  I 

WBaaX  IS  WtHNBCONNS.' 

win  a  "Wonderful  All-Expense  Weekend  In 
Winneconne." 

YesI  Winneconne.  the  vUlage  left  off  the 
\997  highway  map  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Write  ...  in  60  words  or  leas — "Here's  how 
to  put  Winneconne  back  on  the  map:" 

(Humor,  logic,  neatness  will  count  and  all 
entries  become  property  erf  Winneconne 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Judges'  decision 
final.  Winner  wUl  be  notified  by  mall  May  1. 
I»fl7. 


Capt.  LeBoy  E.  Leonard.  ».  died  this  week 
when  two  planes.  Including  one  on  which  be 
was  a  navigator,  coUlded  on  the  runway  at 
Da  Nang  alrbase. 

P^Mir  other  men  were  killed  and  three  sur- 
vived the  accident. 

UTkD    D«    KOaTBWOOO 

Captain  t.eonard  was  bom  In  Baltimore 
and  grew  up  In  tbe  North  wood  section.  He 
graduated  from  Poly  in  19M. 

WhUe  attending  Georgia  Tech.  he  left  col- 
lege to  join  the  Air  Force,  as  an  enlisted  man. 
He  was  commissioned  an  officer  three  years 
ago. 

At  the  tune  of  his  death.  Captain  Leonard 
had  been  In  the  Air  Force  for  eight  year*. 

His  assignment  since  last  September  has 
been  to  fly  C-141  Starllfter  cargo  planes 
from  McChord  Air  Force  Base  near  Tacoma. 
Wash.,  to  Vietnam. 

BXBTEM   UVES    UKBK 

Captain  Leonard  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  BlUle  Jean  King  formerly  of  Le- 
land.  Miss.,  and  three  chUdren:  LeRoy,  Jr.,  6; 
Michael.  4.  and  Kathryn  Lynn.  3  years 'old. 
The  famUy  is  living  now  in  Tacoma. 

Other  survivors  are  a  slater.  Mrs.  O.  Fred 
Sheckells  of  Baltimore:  a  brother.  Thomas  M. 
Leonartl,  Jr..  of  Barrtngton.  RJ..  and  a  num- 
ber of  aunts  and  uncles  In  Baltimore. 


North  Dakota  Viewt  ob  Vietaaia,  Candi- 
datts  Kni  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 


Captaia  LeoaarJ  Di«  «l  Da  Naaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    KAKTLAHD 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRKBENTATIVES 

Monitav,  Apra  3,  t9S7 
Mr.  LONG  ol  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker. 

Capt.  LeRoy  E.  Leonard,  of  Baltimore. 

was  recently  killed  In  combat  In  Vietnam. 

and  I  wl5h  both  to  commend  his  courage 

and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 

the  following  newspaper  article  In  the 

Rrcodo: 

CAFTiOM  Lkonud  Dus  at  Da  Nano 
The  Air  Porc€  ajmounced  y«teniay  tbst  »n 

officer  born  In  Baltimore  haj  been  kUled  In 

an  air  accident  In  Vietnam. 


or   HOSm   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATnTES 

Tuesday,  AprU  4,  19S7 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
tabulation  of  views  eitpressed  by  dtlxens 
of  North  Dakota's  Second  Congressional 
District  In  response  to  a  questionnaire  I 
distributed  recently. 

Tabulated  below  are  the  combined 
views  of  the  more  than  8.000  residents  of 
North  Dakota's  Second  District  who  re- 
turned my  questionnaire.  It  was  mailed 
to  all  post  office  patrons  and  presumably 
represents  a  good  cross-sectlon. 

It  shows  west  district  people  over- 
whelmingly favor  stepping  up  VS.  mili- 
tary efforts  in  Vietnam:  that  they  favor 
Nixon  over  Romney  as  the  1968  Repub- 
lican presidential  nominee,  and  RoacaT 
Kennedy  over  Jolinson  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination:  tliat  they  are  5  to  1 
against  the  proposed  6  percent  Federal 
surtax  on  incomes. 

On  questions  2  and  10.  responses  are 
broken  down  by  number,  rather  than 
percentage,  because  of  the  miiltlple 
choices.  On  questions  9  and  10.  relating 
to  agriculture,  farmers  and  nonfanners 
are  ubulated  separately.  Both  farmers 
and  nonfanners  responded  In  about  the 
same  proportion  they  represent  In  actual 
population  figures,  but  quite  a  few  non- 
farmers  passed  over  the  farm  questions. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  thousands 
of  people  who  took  the  time  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaire  and.  In  many  Instances, 
volunteered  additional  comments.  I 
recognize  the  difficulties  Involved  In  an- 
swering complex  questions  with  a  flat 
"yes"  or  "no"  but  this  method  was  used 
to  rea<3i  a  maximum  number  of  people 


and  expedite  tabulations.  The  Informa- 
tion gained  will  be  most  helpful  to  me  In 
representing  the  district  In  Washington. 
Here  are  tbe  results: 

1.  Tbe  United  states  eeems  to  have  tlir«a 
courMs  of  future  action  In  Viet  Nam.  PleaM 
check  the  one  which  mo»t  clomly  refleca 
your  choice  of  alternaUvee:  (a)  Step  up  tbe 
bombing  ot  mlUtary  tsrgeU  In  North  Viet 
Nam.  Including.  If  neceasary.  a  naval  block- 
ade. 75°*.:  <b)  Continue  U.S.  land.  Ma.  and 
air  "operations  pretty  much  along  fUMent  . 
Unas,  fl"".:  (c)  Wltlidraw  American  miUtazf  / 
forces  completely.  16*i . 

2.  Who  would  you  like  to  see  the  Rapab- 
llcan  Party  nominate  as  Its  PresldenUal  Can- 
didate in  18687  Nlioo.  a,75»:  Romney.  aj78; 
Reagan.  998:  Percy.  460. 

Pot  Democratic  Party  Nominee  In  19687 
Johnson.  1.837;  Kennedy,  S.oas. 

3.  President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  6 
percent  surtax  on  personal  and  ooeporata  In- 
come taxes  beginning  July  1.  Do  you  favor 
this?    Tes,17%:  noBi%. 

4.  President  Johnson  hsa  asked  Congress 
to  provide  HJ)  billion  for  the  war  on  poverty 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  Do  you  Uilnk 
this  U  (a)  Too  much.  BO'S:  (b)  About  right. 
ie%:  (cl  TooUttle.4'\. 

6.  There  Is  conaldeiaWe  support  foe  a 
tax-sharing  plan  under  which  a  portion  of 
the  Individual  Income  taxes  eoUected  by  tbe 
Federal  govirnment  f  perhape  3  to  6  per  cent) 
would  be  returned  to  the  sUtes  to  replace. 
In    part,    present   federsl   grants. 

Would  you  favor  UilsT     T«s  T«%:  no  aiT.. 

6.  Would  you  favor  a  federal  Income  tax 
credit  to  oBset.  In  part,  costs  Inctnred  by 
parenU  In  sending  children  to  ooHege?  Tes. 
»t%:  no3e%. 

7.  Would  you  favor  a  reductloo  m  federal 
non-defense  spending  aa  a  means  of  re- 
ducing tbe  slM  of  the  budget  deOeitt  Tea, 
84 '^:  no  161. 

8.  PTMldent  Johnson  has  called  for  In- 
creases In  both  Social  Security  benefit  pay- 
ments and  Social  Security  taxes.  Do  you 
favor  tJ»U7     Tes,  31%;   no,  6B*. 

9.  How  would  you  rate  t2ls  kind  otf  Job 
Orvliia  Preeman  is  doing  aa  Secrwtaty  of 
Agriculture?  Farmers:  Good.  7%;  fair.  S7%; 
poor,  66%.  Non-farmers:  Oood.  9%:  lair. 
37%:  poor.  M%. 

10.  On  the  quMtlon  of  PMeral  farm  pro- 
grams, would  you  favor: 

(a)  Abolishing  aU  prloe  supports  and 
controls?  Parmers;  yes.  1.08S:  no.  1«71. 
Non-farmers:  yss.  1.531;  no.  1.346. 

(b)  Higher  price  supports  with  oontrols 
as  needed?  Parmers:  yes.  1,234;  no.  866. 
Non-farmers:  yes,  1.3S6:  no,  697. 

(C)  OaoUnuIng  present  programs  about  as 
they  are?  Parmers:  yes,  660:  no,  1,018.  Non- 
farmers:  yes,  S6«:  no.  978. 

11.  Would  you  favor  tighter  Import  con- 
troU  on  foreign  meats,  dairy  producta.  augar 
and  other  competitive  farm  oommodltles? 
Tes.  87%;  no.  13%. 


13  Do  you  favor  the  seating  of  Adam  Clay- 
ton PoweU?    Tes.  7%;  no.  93%. 


Bi(  Spare  Parts  BsiMap  for  VietoaB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUVOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH>BESKNTAnVEa 

Tveiday.  AinU  i.  HVI 
Mr  YODNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  24.  Oen.  Prank  S.  Season.  Jr.. 
commanding  general.  X3S.  Army  Materiel 
Command,  addressed,  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  at  their  Friday  lunch- 


A1566 

eon  on  the  «ubj«ct  "Bli  Sp«re  P»rt» 
Buildup  for  Vletn»m." 

The  "Priday  Flashes"  as  published  In 
the  Commonwealth  on  General  Besson"s 
address  follow: 
Bxo  BrkMX  Pamts  BrmjniT  fob  VxmKiti-  JOO 

MnjjoM  Pabts  a  Month  ik  Ne»«  Fuiuis 
ipiom  uldroa  1>J  0«i.  I>r»Ji*  S.  Beuon.  Jr, 
r^nT~""ir  jenersl.  UB.  Army  M«t«l«l 
Commanrt) 

C«rt»lidl  Uw  mo«t  pKKtng  iMut  to<l«y  In 
ooi  Mtlofuu  »«t  pmon.1  Hi.  H  the  f»'t 
ui»t  Uiire  •r»  over  400.000  U.S.  MliJlen  agHt- 
Inif  to  SouUi««t  ASIA. 

No  itnMie  clUMn  would  deny  In  «ny  oe- 
(TM  OM  tuU  in«»»iut  oJ  lupport  we  ow«  to 
tbo«  youngB«™  on  tBe  flghUng  front  wtio 
don't  «t*bU«h  our  OAUonal  poUCT  Iw*  *^ 
c&lled  upon  to  curj  tt  out.  ..  _,  , 

A  ootnparMon  Of  tn«  OolUri  ejpendwl  JOT 
Armj  ropport  during  flical  Jf»r«  «  »nd  M 
tlxm  »  »&*  IncTMae  In  our  op«r«Ung  co«t«. 
But  m  !»««.  we  «p«nt  more  th»n  S^j  tuna 
the  1»«S  le'ei  In  buying  new  e<iulpnient  »na 
>rl&  The  AJ4C.  (Arm J  Materiel 
d)  trork-load  budget  for  fl»c»l  je« 
^,  I-  out  »t  eomeUilng  over  14  blUlon 

dolton.     We  ere  .pending   ebout  the  lAJne 
•mount  of  money  tble   BkaI  je*r. 

Our  m»lar  problem  In  procurement  Is  leaa- 
-Ume.  In  tbe  e^^ly  mootbs  of  1086  our  ooo- 
ff^eton  »»  *b*  end  0*  eacii  month  owed  us 
■aont  MiO  niUlloo  worth  ol  euppUee  Ihet 
wtn  on  ccmtnct  but  h«d  not  yet  been  de- 
g,wnd.  TJieee  ere  not  end  IteiM  like  »lr- 
-^»^  Bid  tMik»— but  parte  required  to 
kMD  alnluiM,  tanki  end  guns  opereUng. 
T^.,^n^  in  July  1»««.  we  begen  to  buy 
tm  lncre«»ed  quantltlee  of  ipere  P»rte  l»- 
qUnd  to  eupport  our  troope  In  combat  »nd 
nil  tbe  long  pipeline  to  VleUuun. 

Tod»y  we  »re  receiving  luppuee  «t  a  rmte 
of  o»er  »100  minion  e  month:  more  than 
twloe  the  rate  of  1«  monthi  ago.  Bo™'^ 
our  oontractoie  today  owe  u»  over  a  bUUon 
dollan  worth  of  .pare  parU  on  conUacU 
placed  since  the  buildup  began. 
Mora  TH«  ooooe 
•mer  alao  owe  the  army  about  ^  bUUon 
«aUan  worth  of  end  iteme— airplanes ,  gune. 
annond  vohlclea  and  ammunlOon— but  I'm 
taolag  now  about  a  bUlloo  dollars  wcith 
fjg  spare  parte.  Leedtlmoe  vary  from  8  to  18 
months.  It  just  takes  tune  to  flU  the  blna 
m  tiu  wanhousee  with  the  frulta  of  new 
production.  SosnetUne.  In  the  near  future, 
our  support  capahiuty  must  .urely  Improre. 
We  should  soon  be  receiving  spare  parte 
at  a  rate  of  aOO  million  per  month  or  about 
four  tUnea  the  level  of  the  pre-buUdup  pe- 
riod In  tbe  meantime,  we  receive  at  the 
Army  depots  over  500,000  requulUtma  In  un- 
delivered orders.  As  the  tempo  of  opera- 
tions baa  Increased,  we  have  borrowed  every- 
where .  .  .  from  the  prc«iuotlon  line,  from 
unit*  In  the  VS.  and  from  the  reeervee  .  .  . 
and  we  have  pressed  Industry  to  the  hllt. 

The  first  problem  of  loglsUc  .upport  Is. 
"the  aghUng  troops  come  first."  A  year  and 
a  half  ago.  D  S.  commltmenta  In  Vietnam 
demanded  Bist,  soldiers  with  guns — not  oom- 
put«n  and  typewriters. 

HO  "Kiac" 
Tbe  logistic  prt)blenls  of  Southeast  Asia 
are  not  new— In  the  Philippines  In  1889;  m 
Prance  In  1»!8;  In  Korea  In  1850:  and  In 
Qui  Nhon  In  19«e  we  had  the  same  old  prob- 
lems of  ooogeetloo.  Inadequate  facilities,  and 
scrambled  cargo. 

In  combating  these  problems,  the  Army 
lias  exploited  every  meana  at  tta  oommand. 
Some  are  old.  some  are  new— none  are  magic 
but  all  have  contributed  to  auccesaful  sup- 
port of  our  fighting  soldier*. 

In  addressing  our  notable  loglstle  tools. 
1t»  ^otUgbt  sbotild  r«s<  first  osi  tba  Concx 
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oonuiner.  d«algned  to  tUnpUfy  the  bandUng 
of  cargo.  ThU  oontalnar.  rougbly  >  •e*en- 
foot  meiAl  cube.  Is  Mt«r»lly  worth  lU  weight 
m  golil  It  carries  five  tons  of  cargo.  We 
have  «h»ppe<l  80.000  to  the  theater  and  to  my 
bkowledge  not  on©  baa  been  returned. 

Although  the  Conei  container  was  deelgned 
to   facllltat«    the    movement   of   cargo    and 
to  protect  It  from  loae,  damage,  and  pilferage. 
It  has  found  countlaei  addiUonal  uses  In  the 
theater.     They  are  converted  Into  poat  ex- 
changM,  offlcea  and  protected  cocnmand  poaU 
for    example.     They    can    be   stacked    three 
lUgli— iavlng  crlUcaUy  needed  depot  area. 
maraMT  porrs 
Because    inadequate    port    facUltlea    bar* 
plagued  our  wartime  effort*  for  over   half 
a  century,  some  yean  ago  the  Army  devel- 
oped mobile  port  termlnaU.     The  bealc  Idea 
was  borrowed  from  off-shore  oil  drlUlng  rigs. 
Tbe   element  la   an   80   by   300   foot   barge 
towed  to  the  alt*  of  the  dealred  port.     Cais- 
sons are  dropped  through  hole*  In  the  barge, 
and  the  barge  la  Jacked  up  out  of  the  water 
with  the  CAlaaon*  peaetratlng  solid  ground. 
After  the  pier  la  ralaed  to  the  proper  height, 
the  caissons  are  cut  off  to  provide  a  flush 
deck.     Two  of  the  barge*  are  Joined  together 
to  form  an  80  by  6O0  foot  pier  that  can  ac- 
commodate two  deep-draft  ocean  veaaela. 
KXLOWATT  ircr*ci.s 
We  had  one  pier  in  itock.    It  waa  towed 
from    Charleston.    South   CaroUna    to   Cam 
Banh  Bay  ar^d  became  operational  in  the  fall 
of    1»65.     To    Increaae    our    capability,    we 
started  on  a  program  to  provide  eight  addi- 
Uonal piers    at   various   sites   in   Southeast 
Asia      One  yeax  after  the  go-ahead,  the  plera 
had    been    fabricated,    towed    to    Southeast 
Asia,  and  put  in  operation  at  five  new  ports 
in  Vietnam. 

The  use  of  theae  plen  eiempUfle*  a  moat 
important  logtatlo  aUom— It  paya  to  spend 
your  logistic  dollar  before  you  get  into  the 
active  theater. 

We  tend  to  take  electric  power  for  granted, 
and  are  prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  feed- 
ing, washing,  watering,  housing,  hoapltaililng 
and  supporting  our  troope  overseas  requlras 
extensive  electric  power.  The  power  require- 
ments to  support  the  current  buildup  in 
South  Vietnam  are  comparable  to  that  re- 
quired for  a  city  the  slxe  of  Fresno. 

Last  Bpnng  one  of  the  Army*  conaultanU 
tuggMted  that  we  vrlthdraw  mothballed 
tanken  fraoi  the  MarlUme  Reserve  Fleet 
and  podtlon  them  aa  floating  power  barges. 
Five  of  thcae  tankers  on  staUon  In  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  will  provide  56.000  KW  of  sustained 
power.  A  total  of  eleven  tankem  poslUooed 
at  various  porta  In  South  Vietnam  wlU  pro- 
vide 20%  of  the  reqiUred  electric  power 
buildup  In  Vietnam. 

Air  power  la  the  backbone  of  combat  op- 
erations, of  in-country  transportaUon  and 
of  priority  logistic  support  from  the  CS. 
But,  airplane*  and  even  helicopters  require 
njnwaya,  and  taxl-waya.  hard  stands  and 
maintenance  areas.  Therw  are  in  South 
Vietnam  today  over  200  alrflelds — and  there 
are  an  equal  number  of  heliports.  More  are 
required. 

FLTINC   FLATTOKMS 

The  backbone  of  the  emergency  construc- 
tion effort  la  the  airplane  landing  mat — 
because  of  the  aavlnga  In  Ume.  materials, 
transportation,  special  equipment  and  skilled 
labor.  Many  thousands  of  tons  of  all  type* 
of  matang  are  being  shipped  to  the  theater 
each  month. 

A  final  loglsUo  requirement  is  providing 
the  lar>d  baeed  petroleum  fadUtiea  eo  ea*en- 
lUJ  to  feeding  our  modern  machlnea  of  war. 
MlUlona  of  barrel*  of  storage  are  required. 
We  arc  bc^nnlng  to  dot  the  countryside  with 
the  10  000  barrel  bolted  tank*  that  hold  ten 
ti««j>«  as  much  m  the  largest  rubber  tank. 


The   war   In   Vietnam    has   put   our   new 

equipment  to  some  stringent  test*,  and  tbe 
environment    baa  ahown    us    the   need    for 
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certain      new      equipment      with      special 
characteristics. 

The  ubiquitous  'Huey' — the  Bftll  hell- 
copter  HU-1— Is  the  primary  vehicle  for  de- 
ploying troop*  Into  the  battlefield — and  the 
flying  platform  for  the  suppressive  fires  that 
protect  those  deployments. 

Another  workhorse  1*  the  CH-47  'Chinook.' 
Tbla  helicopter.  Introduced  into  Vietnam 
about  a  year  ago.  In  addition  to  moving 
troop*,  is  used  extensively  for  eaacuating 
downed  aircraft,  for  moving  cargo  and  for 
transporting  arUllery.  Dslng  Chlnooka,  It  is 
po«alb)«  to  completely  displace  artillery  bat- 
talions several  tlm«>  a  day  and  move  them 
to  sltee  inacceaaible  by  suBTace  movement. 

Getung  down  to  the  individual  foot 
soldier,  we're  tried  to  give  htm  a  break. 
Roaming  through  the  Jungles  and  rice  pad- 
dle* In  lOO  degree  temperature*  and  high 
humidity  get*  to  be  a  pretty  tedious  chore. 
Then  we  toss  In  a  heavy  rifle  and  a  basic 
load  of  ammunlUon  and  tbe  going  really  geu 
rugged. 

The  answer  la  a  Ught-welgtot  rtfle  which 
does  not  represent  a  loe*  In  killing  power. 
This  Is  the  \S-\9  .  .  .  the  weapon  the  Viet 
Cong  caU  the  Hlttle  black  rifle.' 

Backing  up  the  foot  soldier  are  two  new 
artillery  pieces.  The  176  mm  gun  with  Its 
30-mlle  range  was  adopted  in  1903  and  de- 
ployed to  Europe  the  follcwlbg  year. 
Ko  ■coMOBuc  vrucTtmn 
A  new  light-weight  106  mm  Howltaer, 
known  as  the  M-103  was  Introduced  into 
Vietnam  directly  off  the  production  line  early 
In  1M6.  Its  cariy  combat  ezperioace  revealed 
that  tu  salient  features  of  low  weight  and 
300  degree  traverse  mads  it  a  valuable 
addition. 

As  President  Johnson  emphasised  In  his 
Stats  of  the  Union  mesaage.  *Our  fl.ghtlng 
men  In  Vietnam  have  the  heaviest  burden 
of  all.  With  their  Uves.  they  a^-vt  their 
nation.  We  must  give  them  nothing  leas 
than  our  full  supports-nothing  less  than  the 
determination  Americana  have  alwaya  given 
their  fighting  men.  Whatever  our  sacrifice 
h«e.  It  Is  very  small  compared  to  thalr  own." 
AMSWxas  TO  vazTTair  QuasnoNa  noM  nooa 
QussOocL  Stvyuld  Benicia  Ataenal  have 
been  sold?  Answer.  No  operation  in  South- 
east Aala  been  oonatrained  by  lack  of  logisti- 
cal support.  Will  always  have  spot  supply 
problems:  hasn't  made  Job  easier  but  no 
m« curable  effect. 

Que«uon  Bow  much  materiel,  sent  to  Viet- 
nam arrive*?  Answw.  Can't  say  every  it^ 
geu  to  right  place  at  right  Ume.  Peaceome 
shipping  can't  say  that  either.  Inadequate 
port  fsdUUee  in  Vietnam — sltuaUon  has  im- 
proved.    Containers  minimise  loss  and  dam- 

QuesUon.  Biggest  "bottleneck"  In  togtstlca? 
Answer.  Need  100.000  containers.  Th«y  mini- 
mize, by  factor  of  10,  faclimes  and  personnel 
required. 

Question.  Effect  on  logistics  if  major  ship- 
ping strike?  Answer.  Don't  believe  there'll 
be  one  to  hold  up  supplies  to  Vietnam. 

Question.  Need  to  modify  small  arms  specl- 
flcaaons  for  Asians?  Answer.  No.  Although 
Asians  are  small,  they  traditionally  carry 
heavy  loada.  We  are  trying  to  Ughten 
weapons  as  much  »s  possible. 

Question.  Solved  problems  oS  developing 
■uppue*  that  win  stand  up  in  Vietnam? 
Answer.  No  testing  ground  like  actual  com- 
bat Someuroes  laU  to  understand  use. 
%ta\mt.  climate.  No  equipment  has  had  to  be 
recalled. 

Question.  Can  you  ship  B.F.'s  sapsct^d 
100.000  ••bJppIss''  to  Hanoi?  Ans^.  Ill 
pass  on  that. 
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Tk  Riflito  of  Vietua 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  aocHiGsif 
IN  THK  HOUSE  0»  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Mr  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
iMcrt  in  the  Appendix  oJ  the  RgcoiD  an 
arUcle  entitled  "The  RlghU  of  Vietnam 
by  Drew  Mlddleton,  of  the  New  york 
Times  at  It  appeared  In  the  March  1967. 
edition  of  the  American  Federatlonlst. 
The  article  foUows: 

THs  BxoKTS  or  ViriMSM 
(By  Drsw  Mlddleton) 
American  inU-Communlem  »tand«  fairly 
hlih  on  the  Uit  of  thlngi  t»e  BrltUOi  dont 
IS  about  tie  United  State.:  weU  above 
oTer-heated  roomi.  for  ln.t*noo.  but  below 
the  Tank*'  popular  haUuclnaUon  that  they 
had  Kjtnelhlng  to  do  with  winning  the  laat 

*Poc  a  decade  and  a  half,  or  roughly  alnce 
the  outbreak  of  th.  Korean  War.  It  ha.  been 
hlihlT  faehlooable  to  decUlm  at  oocktall 
oaxUM  or  over  dinner  table,  that  the  Amer- 
icln.  are  ahoolutely  InMne  about  CMnmu- 
nlat.  and  ««  them  under  every  bod  or  behind 
any  reverM.  foreign  or  do«neetlc,  .uSered  by 
the  BepubUc.  The  moat  popular  adjective 
for  thl.  alleged  national  attitude  1.  •blind 
That-,  what  were  .uBerlng  from;  '01104 
antl-Communlim."  _„.. 

All  of  which  u  the  application  of  Jameas 
Law  Thl.  law.  promulgated  by  the  late 
Bdwln  L.  Jam.,  to  a  little  group  of  deep 
thinkers  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette  bar.  held  that 
at  any  given  moment  one  nation'.  Idea,  about 
another  nation  are  anywhere  from  10  to  M 
Tears  out  of  date. 

He  innanoed  hi.  own  eipertence.  In  Prance 
during  World  War  I  when  hi.  hoaU  were  con- 
vinced that  the  buffalo  atlU  roamed  through 
Cleveland  and  that  the  Bloui  made  It  dan- 
gerou.  to  walk  abroad  In  Chicago.  ("•  •;- 
way.  been  dangerou.  to  walk  abroad  In  Chl- 
ca«o  but  not  because  of  the  Sioux.) 

No  one  would  argue  that  anU-CommunlMn 
has  not  been  an  Important,  perhap.  the  most 
important,  factor  In  Influencing  American 
popular  opinion  and.  oonsequenUy.  the  Ad- 
Slnl.tr.Uons  responsive  to  It  since  the  Ume 
when  It  became  apparent  that  kindly  old 
Uncle  Joe  In  the  Kremlin  was  out  to  make 
trouble  for  a  .tricken  world 

The  growth  of  the  anO-CommunUt  trauma 
has  not  been  enUrely  beoeflclal.  At  time., 
but  not  Invariably.  It  has  prevented  cImt 
thinking  on  international  problem,  and  led 
Messrs  Truman.  Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  into  .ome  pretty  strange  bod..  It 
ha.  even  Influenced  the  language  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  question  "Whaf.  the  matta 
with  you.  Mae.  you  a  Commie  or  .umpln? 
ha.  become  the  .took  reply  to  complaints 
about  everything  from  a  hair  In  the  soup  at 
a  beanery  to  slow  service  at  a  garage. 

What  irritate,  many  of  u.  m  the  Brttl.h 
criticism  U  the  word  "bUnd."  American, 
would  indeed  have  been  blind  had  they  been 
unable  to  «»  In  the  late  '40e  what  was  hap- 
pening to  Innocent  people  In  eaatem  Europe 
and  what  might  happen  to  allies  and  friend, 
m  western  Europe  U  CommunUm  went  un- 
checked. We  had  already  Men  what  had 
happened  to  the  an tl -Communist  or  even 
non-CommunUt  peoples  of  the  Baltic  .Ute. 
and  we  were  not.  thank  Ood.  convinced,  aa 
were  K>  many  Brttlrii  Intellectuals,  that  they 
were  fasclsu  and  deserved  what  they  got. 

Any  objective  inquiry  Into  the  American 
Rttltude  toward  Communism,  then  or  now. 
will  Indicate  that  the  primary  hoetlUty  to 
Communlnn  In  this  country  doe.  not  origi- 
nate In  the  economic  aspect,  of  that  creed. 


Such  thing,  a.  coUecUvlzatlon  and  rtate 
ownership  are  dimly  understood  by  the  Amer- 
ican mnimr..  If  at  au.  But  the>  do  under- 
stand that  Communism  means  the  end  of 
certain  righU  they  enjoy  and  they  are  Mrt- 
ous  about  those  rights. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  right,  or  at 
least  the  opportunity,  to  make  a  million 
dollars.  But  atwut  tha  right  to  worship, 
vote,  speak  and  write  as  we  please.  You  we, 
Americans  really  are  wriou.  about  tbew 
things  and  It  1.  their  ellmlnaUon  by  the 
Communlau  that  led  to  the  growth  of  antl- 
Communl.tn.  NaturaUy.  when  It  waa  undcr- 
.tood  that  one*  the  comrade,  took  over  a 
country  they  eliminated  theae  rlghU,  and 
free  trade  union,  and  newspapers  to  boot, 
Americans  approved  giving  threatened  coun- 
tries a  hand,  military  or  economic.  Wa. 
thl.  such  a  bad  thing? 

American  antl-CommunlMU  was  the  moti- 
vating force  behind  gr«at  programa  that  .ta- 
blUsed  the  world  of  the  '40b  and  '50e:  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  Truman  Plan  for  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

AU  of  these  programs  can  be  faulted  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

But  does  anyone,  except  the  comrades, 
really  contend  that  the  world  would  be 
quieter  If  Greece  and  Turkey  were  Com- 
munist, that  the  pejople  of  those  countries 
would  be  better  off  under  Communism,  that 
Weatem  Europe  would  have  recovered  as 
rapidly  or  a.  fully  without  the  Marshall 
plan  or  that  It  would  enjoy  Its  present  mill- 
tary  .tabiuty  without  NATO? 

Tea.  yes.  the  snnrer  run.,  that  waa  all  Irk 
the  past.  We're  dealing  with  the  prennt  ef- 
fect, of  American  antl-Communlsm.  Why 
carry  over  Into  the  late  '60s  attitude,  and 
polide.  that  might  have  been  correct  two 
decade,  back?  Communism,  our  critics  uiy. 
lon't  really  a  threat  today. 

They  would  have  hell",  own  time  convinc- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese,  the  Thais,  the 
Indians  or  a  number  of  other  Asian  nation, 
of  this.  Nor  would  their  concept  be  welcome 
to  people  like  President  Kenyatu  of  Kenya 
or  President  Pelts  Houphouet-Bolgny  of  the 
ivory  Coast  or  the  National  Liberation 
Council  of  Ghana. 

The  British  Inability  to  ue  an  evident 
danger  when  It  exlM.  1.  a  .triklng  example 
of  the  growing  parochlallnn  of  contemporary 
British  thought.  If  you  have  forgotten  what 
John  Donne  told  you.  that  any  man',  death 
diminishes  me.  whether  he's  some  poor  devil 
of  a  South  Vietnamese  farmer  who  won't  pay 
tribute  to  the  Vletcong  or  an  Auule  kid  out 
there  on  bis  first  patrol,  then  you  well  de- 
serve the  charge,  common  enough  in  this 
country,  that  the  British  have  mislaid  their 
old.  high  Mnse  of  duty  to  the  Ideal,  they 
profess  to  support. 

The  Americans  are  not  in  Vletiuun  as  tile 
result  of  blind  antl-Communlsm.  They  are 
there  becauM  the  Communists  began  an 
open,  evident  effort  to  take  over  by  force  the 
freedoms  of  a  people  we  were  pledged  to  pro- 
tect. Tou  may  say  that  we  had  no  right  to 
give  auch  pledges. 

But  having  given  them,  what  would  you 
have  u.  do?  Rat?  Do  you  really  believe  that 
the  Vtetname«  soldiers  who  have  fought  at 
our  ride  will  eKape  punishment?  Do  you 
think  that  the  village  mayors  who  have  re- 
.isted  tlie  Vletcong  will  survive  more  than  34 
hours?  Finally,  do  you  believe  that  if  we 
get  out  and  the  Communist,  take  over  that 
tills  would  mean  peace  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Don't  you  remember  what  Mr.  Churcliill 
aald  early  In  the  war  when  H>me  of  the  resi- 
dent double-domes  at  the  Cafe  Royal  were 
asking  him  for  a  statement  of  war  alms?  A. 
I  recall,  he  .aid  that  if  we  stopped  tlghung, 
we'd  soon  find  out  wliat  we'd  been  fighting 
'or. 

A  ud  corollary  of  the  "blind  antl-Com- 
muniit "  Idea  of  American.  U  the  conviction 
that  we  are  enthu»lasUc  about  thU  war. 
That's  rot. 

I'm  not  tft'lf'^B  now  about  the  dlMenters 
In  the  mUTersttles.  in  tbe  prera  and  In  the 


Senate  and  Rouse  but  about  ttie  maM  of 
American,  who  Uke  this  war  no  txtter  than 
they  liked  previous  ones.  The  son.  and  hus- 
twnd.  and  ijrothers  have  gone  oft  to  fight, 
bitching,  aa  they  have  always  done,  about 
the  food,  the  climate,  their  equipment,  their 
allies.  They  tiate  the  war  and  they  iiate  the 
army.    They  are  fighting  very  well. 

No.  thl.  la  not  a  popular  wax.  But  that 
doe.  not  mean  that  U  the  other  aide  refuies, 
aa  It  haa  until  now.  to  offer  any  oonceeslon 
towarxls  peace  talks — so  small  a  concession  as 
offering  to  de-eecalate  their  operaUons  If  the 
Americans  .top  bombing— the  United  States 
will  give  up  and  leave  It.  allies  to  their  fate. 
The  reason,  the  basic  reason,  is  that  we 
don't  i>elleve  that  the  Communists,  or  anyone 
elM,  .hould  be  allowed  to  overrun  freedom. 
In  your  time  you  have  been  aa  .tout  in  de- 
fend of  freedom  aa  anyone.  Why  cant  you 
realize  that  the  »me  duty  now  ha.  devolved 
upon  u.? 

I.  tbia  anti-Oommuniun.  then,  so  bimd. 
after  ail?  I  would  iiave  uid  tliat  it  la  more 
highly  Informed  than  moat.  A  lot  of  tte 
frenay  ha.  gone  out  of  it.  "niere  wa.  a  Wxam, 
Senator  McCarthy  then  was  riding  high, 
when  Russian  drewlng  became  Lll)erty  dreM- 
Ing.    That  sort  of  thing  ha.  dl»ppearod. 

But  10  years  of  International  conflict  with 
ths  Russians  and  Chinese  have  forced  u.  to 
study  them.  With  knowledge,  greater  under- 
standing has  oome. 

The  wealth  of  information  aliout  both 
oountrie.  In  our  popular  periodicals  and  over 
televUlon  and  radio  ha.  given  American, 
greater  iualght  into  Oommuniam  than  they 
had  when  the  long  duel  began.  There  u 
today  wide  understanding  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  least,  ia  moving  toward  a  more 
bourgeon  society,  that  It  has  made  great 
Btridea  in  science  and  Industry,  tiiat  it  hss 
tempered,  to  aome  extent,  it.  old  authori- 
tarian tendencies  a.  far  aa  it.  own  people 
are  concerned.  Tills  is  not  entirely  rosMur- 
Ing  After  all.  vrhat  McleUe.  wets  more 
bourgeoU  than  thoae  of  Imperial  and  Nasi 
Germany?  But  Europe  did  not  find  them 
comfortable  partners. 

Americans  are  curious  about  the  Soviet 
Union  eastern  Europe  and  China,  n  U  no 
exaggeration  to  »y  that  they  would  like  to 
know  their  peoplee  beiur.  After  ail.  u  la  not 
the  united  Stales  that  keep.  Americana  out 
of  China  or  restrict.  louri.U  in  Rus.ia  to  a 
trickle.  But  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Rua- 
aUns  put  too  high  a  price  on  friendahip: 
the  desertion  of  our  aUle..  Thl.  1.  a  price  the 
American,  are  not  now  prepared  to  pay.  Any 
more  than  you  were  prepared  to  »e  Poland 
follow  Csechoelovakia  down  the  drain  In  1938. 
Tou  may  think  our  antl-Oommunlsm  threat- 
ens world  peace.  How  do  you  think  world 
peace  would  fare  U  we  said  to  hell  with  It  and 
went  home? 

Isn't  It  time  you  took  a  more  realistic  atti- 
tude toward  American  antl-Communlsm? 
If  you  vrill  accept  that  the  United  States  is 
to  wme  extent  fighting  for  the  right  of  s  peo- 
ple to  choose  m  freedom  their  own  form  of 
government,  a  right  you  have  often  de- 
fended, then  we  will  have  made  some  prog- 
reu.  Or  put  It  on  the  ba.1.  of  your  national 
interest:  6.000  combat  dead  in  Vietiuim  and 
not  one  an  Englishman. 

And  be  realisUc  about  the  war.  You  are 
anHous  about  the  bombing.  Bo.  ood  knows, 
are  we.  But  remember  tiiat  North  Viet- 
nam's small  but  Important  industries,  the 
bulk  of  Its  electric  power  complex  and  the 
port  facilities  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  are  all 
prohibited  targets. 

American  anti-CommunlMn  ha.  altered. 
It  1.  not  blind  Nor  la  it  wUful.  BecauM 
of  It  a  lot  of  good  men  are  dead  and  a  great 
manif  federal  programs  which  this  country 
needs,  in  some  owes  desperately,  are  short 
of  funds.  If  you  got  out  beyond  the  Hudson 
to  the  Mnall  due.  and  towns,  yon  will  find 
a  people  weary  of  the  burdens  they  have 
carried  for  nearly  »  year,  m  order  to  check 
what  they  regard  as  a  dear  menace  to  global 
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pMoa  and  to  tli«  accnrltj  of  those  traVbM 

Tb^  bti]«f  In  tn^tioni  for  eferyon*.  In  • 
^l^^l^^^^^  honor  iba-t  rtqurles  tbe  fulflllmut 
oC  obili^tton*,  !•  not  ftlmply  *  g»«  ^l»  cl«^«r 
talcrWoa  wrlun  out  t^Mrt  In  Um  oountJT. 
R  to  p«rt  oC  Of  people,  part  of  tti*  counttT. 
If  Ilia  la  bUnd  anU-Coauaunlam,  youll  bava 
»D  laam  to  111*  «lttt  It. 


en  o{  this  uaodatlon  for  the  put  ther 
h«Tt  plajcd  In  developiiis  the  wrlcul- 
tunl  strensth  ot  the  Nktion. 


Hm 


Cnwttii    C    ■««■.    Atttnejr 
GcMnl,  Stole  at  Teiu 


us  Fe^il  LuJ  Buk( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 


8PEBCH 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  OfDIAlf A 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3,  19€7 
Mr.  HAMILTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
add  my  irann  conffratiUatkms  to  tUe  Fed- 
eral land  bank  system,  now  celebrating 
lt8  golden  anniversary. 

This  le«lslatlon.  rightfully  called  the 
*'Maffna  Carta  of  American  farm  fi- 
ance." wafi  conceived  In  1916  to  meet  the 
fanner'B  need  loi  long-term  fann  real 
estate  eredlt  at  the  lowest  ooet  possible 
consistent  with  ao\jnd  business  practices. 
Today  the  land  bank  system  serves 
SSO.OOO  members  and  has  $4-7  biUloa  In 
loans  outstanding. 

Although  underwritten  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  at  the  outset.  aU  Oovem- 
mesit  money.  Including  that  paid  in  sur- 
plus was  returned  In  1M7.  The  Federal 
lAnd  Bank  of  LoiilsvUle  repaid  its  por- 
tion of  Federal  money  In  IMO. 

The  land  banks  are  owned  by  the  farm- 
ers they  serve,  and  although  they  remain 
under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
thejr  operate  at  no  expense  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  The  activities  are  financed 
toy  tba>  earnings  of  the  bank. 

Through  the  years,  the  land  bank  has 
been  the  financial  hope  for  many  farm- 
en.  lAst  year  particularly,  during  the 
"tight  money"  situation,  the  Federal  land 
bank  associations  of  Indiana  continued 
to  offer  credit  to  Hooeier  farmers  for 
constructive  agricultural  purposes  dur- 
ing this  critical  period. 

The  2«  Federal  land  bank  associations 
In  Indiana  has  nearly  $200  million  In 
loans  outstanding  to  some  15.400  farm- 
ers In  the  State.  In  the  17-ccunty  ninth 
district.  3.335  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$34,081,000  are  now  outstanding. 

Since  receiving  its  charter  50  years 
ago.  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  L.ouisvlUe. 
which  serves  78  land  bank  associations 
in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Ten- 
nessee, has  made  $1.4  billion  in  long- 
term  real  estate  loans  to  more  than  201,- 
000  farmers. 

The  Louisville  bank,  among  12  In  the 
Natl<Mi.  has  grown  from  seventh  to  third 
In  sise  in  recent  years  and  has  passed 
tlic  $570  million  mark  in  loans  on  its 
books. 

As  part  of  the  observance  of  this  In- 
stitution's 50th  anniversary,  Indiana's 
Oov.  Roger  D.  Branlgln  has  proclaimed 
April  as  "Federal  L*nd  Bank  Month"  In 
theSUte. 

I  )oin  with  him  and  with  all  Hooslers 
In  oontratulating  the  members  and  lead- 


IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  March  IB.  1967 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Crawford  C.  Martin,  attor- 
ney general  for  the  State  of  Texas,  was 
Invited  to  address  the  Texas  Independ- 
ent Oizmers  Association's  fifth  armual 
meeting  In  Austin  on  March  13,  1967. 

Attorney  General  Martin  was  eml- 
iwntly  qualified  to  speak  to  such  a 
gathering  inasmuch  as  he  was  bom 
and  reared  In  the  heart  of  Texas  black- 
land  country  and  much  of  his  law  prac- 
tice in  later  years  was  concerned  with 
cotton-producing  land.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  insert  his  address 
in  ttie  CoNGREsaxoNu,  Rxcosd. 
Reuailkb  or  Ckawvoko  C.  Mabtht.  Attosnzt 
GsMiaAX..  Stats  or  Texas,  at  Tidcab  Impk- 
rwHOOTT  GmM««a  Assocxation  Totu  Ak- 

K17AZ.    IC^CTXNO,     AUSTtM,     TKZ..     MaSCB     19. 

1M7 

I  tun  grateful  to  your  Board  of  Directors 
man  to  yxmr  B«ecutlTe  Vlce-Preildent.  Mr. 
Donaid  O.  Smith,  for  tbe  opportunity  to  X»k» 
pATt  Ui  ihiM  ntth  Annual  Ueetlng  of  tb* 
Tex&a   Independent  Glnnen  Aosoctattoo. 

Cotton  baa  be«n  a  p«Lrt  of  my  llf»  al- 
ways. HarlDg  been  bom  and  reared  In  t2M 
Blackland  ooaununlty  of  Hlllaboro,  Uke 
©▼erf  other  boy  m  ine  area  I  earned  most 
oi  my  (pending  money  working  the  fields. 
A  great  deal  of  my  law  practice  In  Blllsboro 
waa  concerned  wltn  cotton- producing  land. 
I  married  the  daughter  erf  a  cotton  larmer 
and  ^nnar  from  our  neighboring  community 
of  Brandon,  and  I  have  bad  a  band  in  tlM 
operation  of  tha  family-owned  gin  at  Bno- 
doQ  ever  since. 

X>\irlng  my  tenure  s«  a  State  Senator,  I 
welcomed  the  opportuntt7  to  work  cloaely 
with  John  Hutchlttson  and  others  of  the 
Texas  AAM  lystem  to  step  up  and  cooedlnaU 
reeewch  in  both  the  production  and  market- 
mg   erf   Texaa  cottocL 

Prom  my  own  association  with  the  In- 
dustry. It  la  easy  for  me  to  see  how  tuie 
segment  can  loae  sight  of  lU  rery  depend- 
ence on  the  well-being  of  another.  And 
yet.  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  UJ5. 
cotton  history  when  a  more  compelling  need 
existed  for  communlcaUon  and  cooperation 
among  segments  of  the  cotton  Indvistry. 

WbUe  government  control  of  U-8.  cotton 
has  been  a  fact  of  life  for  several  decades, 
the  hard  poUUcal  fact  Is  that  the  Congres- 
sional power  structiiTO  which  was  able  to  pro- 
tect us  for  many  years  has  all  but  vanished 
from  the  Washington  scene.  The  few  stal- 
warta  we  have  left  can  continue  to  work 
effectively  for  the  cotton  industry's  fair 
treatment  only  If  they  are  soundly  backed  by 
an  enlightened  and  unified  Industry  lt*cU. 

In  my  opinion,  the  voy  enactment  of  the 
IMS  Agricultural  Law  ts  a  reaJ  tribute  to  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  industry's  spokes- 
men and  Congrcaalon&l  stalwarts  such  as  oar 
own  Congreasman  Bob  Poage.  The  real  trag- 
edy U  that  the  Uw  Is  not  working  as  tb«y 
intended  It  to  work.     In  administering  tb* 


law,  the  TTtUted  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  adopted  poUclee  which  have  pro- 
duced results  wholly  oontrary  to  the  Intent 
Of  rnngrw  ■•  set  out  In  the  conferees' 
report. 

The  1965  Uw  U  a  good  and  sound  Uw.  It 
was  d^dgncd  to  re^eiae  the  baalc  ayatem  of 
controls  which  has  forced  more  than  one  mil- 
lion larmerB  out  of  buslnees  and  stifled  the 
growth  of  the  greatest  Industry  in  our  coun- 
try. Cotton  production  out-rid^  the  United 
States  has  flourished.  Increasing  from  13 
mlllln^  bal^  when  the  USOA  took  over  with 
Its  unrestrained  support  program  to  about  39 
mlUlon  bales.  We  can  forget  the  past  and 
write  It  off  as  bad  experience  and  consider 
that  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry,  from 
the  producer  to  the  spinner,  lies  in  the  suc- 
cesaful  administration  of  our  pre«ent  law. 

During  most  of  the  33  fears  of  experimen- 
tation by  USDA  with  price  controls,  acreage 
restrlotlona.  prod\ictlon  controls,  etc..  one 
man — Bob  Poage — has  stood  adamant  In  his 
advocation  that  the  only  workable  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  cotton  producer  was 
In  a  compensatory  payment  system  or  a  sys- 
tem of  government  payments  directly  to  the 
producer  without  Interference  with  the  In- 
ternational marketing  system.  It  Is  pretty 
well  conceded  that  the  1966  Uw  was  a  ful- 
fillment of  his  dreams;  however,  our  Con- 
gress has  habitually  passed  agricultural  leg- 
t&latlon  and  nullified  It  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing phrase: 

"The  application  and  adnUnlstratlTe  pro- 
TlsioDs  of  this  law  are  left  tft  the  discretion 
of  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture."* 

Mr.  Preem&n  says  that  this  t9<W/lM7  Cot- 
ton Program  has  been  successful.  We  say 
that  It  has  not.  It  Is  ss  simple  as  that.  The 
following  figures  are  from  reports  published 
by  USDA  aad  represent  the  Ust  information 
available  to  me: 


1966              vm 

CCC  h!»frtnwnl  In 

eommoditlM  July  U.. 
CrClo«p*tineiit  In 

comiiiodiUe»  Nov.  ».- 

H.Mft,X9,Q00 

aC7,«5.000 

i.  S&l.  164,  flm 

InerMseor 

dtcnuc 

Frorram  km  at  Nov.  SQ. 

uana.ou 
i.ioaiaaooo 

7S.?64.(nO 

i,tt;.i9fi,ooo 

Por  the  fiscal  year  through  November  IMS. 
the  CCC  experienced  a  program  loea  of  Sl,- 
691.000,000;  for  the  same  period  ending  No- 
vember 30.  IMS  (the  new  program) .  CCC  bad 
ft  program  loss  of  sa.437.0OO,0OO~-an  Increased 
program  loss  of  almost  SSOO.OOO.OOO  In  order 
to  decrease  the  Investment  in  farm  com- 
modities by  »734,0O0,0O0.  We  could  hare 
dumped  thoec  commodities  in  the  ocean  or 
burned  them  o*  given  them  away  and  saved 
SI  76,000.000. 

Mr.  Preeman  has  made  several  speeches 
boasting  of  the  great  succeas  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  reducing  existing  inventories  under 
the  program.  However,  he  has  failed  to 
mention: 

.  .  .  the  hardships  unwittingly  forced  on 
different  s^roents  of  the  Industry; 

.  .  .  the  economic  havoc  wrought  on  specific 
communities  across  the  cotton  belt; 

.  .  .  the  continuing  damage  to  the  cotton 
marketing  machinery,  which  Is  not  being  re- 
placed and  cannot  be  repUced  within  the 
framework  of  hla  administrative  program; 

.  .  .  nor  has  be  mentioned  the  further  loss 
of  our  export  market  position  to  foreign  pro- 
duction— an  effect  wholly  contrary  to  the 
Intent  of  the  law.  The  law  was  Intended  to 
require  that  the  Secretary  take  steps  necea- 
sary  to  protect  our  fair  share  of  the  export 
market  at  a  level  of  not  leas  than  6.000,000 
bales  annually. 

THS  strrroiT  pbicb 

rnder  the  19«  Uw.  the  support  price  for 
the  IMS  crop  was  Ased  at  ai«  IfiddlLng  Inch. 
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average  location.  The  Secretary  of  Agrictii- 
lure  U  Instructed  to  determine  the  loan 
price  for  crops  after  lOSfl  at  90%  of  hU  asU- 
mste  of  the  world  price.  Becauas  his  eaU- 
mate  leavea  him  wide  discretion  and  because 
of  the  ever-present  preesure  to  keep  the  loan 
higher,  something  should  be  done  to  keep 
the  Secertary's  loous  reallstlcaUy  on  world 
prices.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  here- 
tofore the  loan  has  acted  as  a  magnet  so 
that  when  the  market  price  Is  too  close  to 
the  loan  level.  It  tends  to  pancoke  and  peg 


government  controls,  the  exp«^  market  con- 
stantly oonsimied  nearly  00%  ot  our  crop. 
This  volume  has  been  gradually  reduced  to 
about  15/20%.  while  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption has  Increased  to  about  this  same 
volume,  with  the  balance  of  something  over 
60rv  going  Into  the  loan.  As  you  know. 
there  Is  a  strong  attempt  now  being  made 
to  improve  the  staple  and  character  of  Texas 
cotton  to  flt  the  demands  of  our  domeatlc 
markets  and  of  our  more  strict  export  mar- 
kets. The  glnner  wlU  be  required  to  give 
careful   consideration   to   the  desire   of  ths 


the  price.    The  intent  of  the  law  U  to  keep  i^juatry   to   Increase   the   quality   of   Texas 

the  loan  low  enough  to  allow  the  market  cotton      In  the  meantime,  however,  a  large 

to  act  freely,  to  rise  away  from  the  gravity  of  percentage  of  our  cotton  wlU  suple  lower 

the   loan.     Clearly,   the   supporters   of   this  ^^^^  j^^j,      ^he  loan  differences  should  be 


The  IMS  cotton  Uw  recelred  Its  rapport 
from  the  Congress  and  from  the  rank  and 
fiU  members  of  the  Industry  becaaae  It  of- 
fered a  program  of  expansion  under  free  mar- 
keting, beginning  with  the  crop  year  1M7. 
However,  administrative  policies  have  had 
the  effect  of  retaining — and  even  U^ten- 
Ing — the  system  of  cootrol  experienced  by 
the  Industry  for  the  i)a«t  thirty  years: 

I.  Continuation  of  more  restricted  produc- 
tion, more  restricted  acreage,  and  so  on. 

3.  Placing  an  above-market  Soco-  under 
cotton. 

8.  Continuation  of  the  obsolete  theory  of 
forcing  the  market  to  carry  a  part  of  the 
price  support  program,  where  a  syrtem  of 
direct  paymenu  to  the  producer  had  every 


leglflUUon  were  attempting  to  move  to  a  free      ^agned  on  the  shorter  staple  cotton  If  It     intention  of  gradual  movement  to  free  mar- 


market  and.  at  the  same  time,  protect  the 
producer  with  a  direct  payment. 

In  deteroalning  the  true  world  price,  the 
Secretary  ahould  Investigate  the  various 
prices  of  exotic  growths  sold  under  free  mar- 
keting and  competing  with  American  cotton 
in  markets  such  as  Liverpool,  Bremen.  Milan. 
Osaka,  etc.;  and  the  loon  price  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year  could  be  determined  by  convert- 
ing theee  prices  to  U.S.  warehouse  terms. 
average  location,  using  90%  of  the  converted 
price. 

Around  the  first  of  Pebruary.  the  foUowlng 
quotations  represented  free  market  prices ; 


is  to  stay  out  of  the  loan,  and  our  Texas 
producera  should  support  the  fact  that  cot- 
ton Is  produced  for  consumption  and  use 
and  not  for  the  loan  and  storage.  Theee 
two  elements  combined  mean  coet  to  the 
government,  or  the  tax  payers,  and  damage 
to  the  Image  of  their  product. 

Since  September,  the  premium  between 
Middling  Inch  and  Strict  Middling  If,"  has 
Increased  from  250  polnU  to  344  polnta.  a 
result  primarily  of  climatic  conditions  which 
affected  the  iSSfl  crop  In  Mexico  and  caused 
a  ahwuge  In  this  suple.    Under  USDA  sys- 


ketlng. 

While  we  have  experienced  ccsnmunlty 
economic  loescs  throughout  the  cotton  belt 
alnce  the  advent  of  price  supports,  we  have 
seen  our  greatest  loos  this  paat  year.  The 
loM  of  ccwnmunlty  fftdimes  which  aid  cotton 
production  is  now  taking  on  serious  propor- 
tions. Por  example,  continued  reduction  of 
cotton  acreage  has  forced  thousands  of  cot- 
ton glnnere  and  compresses  out  of  bustneas. 
Additionally,  many  cotton  seed  oU  mtlls. 
local  cotton  buyers  and  hundreds  of  leading 
cotton  merchants  and  exporters  have  either 
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tem  of  providing  differences,  the  premiums  quit  the  business  or  seriously  reduced  their 

WlU   increase   when   the   demand   is   strong  staffs  as  they  were  forced  to  restrict  their 

since  they  follow  the  spot  quotations.  operations.     The  present  lack  of  these  and 

On   the   otha-   hand,   discounts    fixed   for  other  faclUUea  in  hundreds  of  communities 

shorter  sUplea  cannot  be  increased  for  the  i^^s  practically  eliminated  these  communities 

simple  reason  that  the  loan  Is  the  floor,  and  u  centers  of  cotton  production.     In  the  long 

spot  sales  cannot  be  effective  at  leas  than  j-im.  the  major  burden  will  fall  on  the  cot- 

»»•     the  government  support  prices:   Thus,  the  ton  growers  who  have  been  i>ald  not  to  grow 

«  ,.      short  staples  now  clog  government  stocks.  cottoo. 

**  '•  Our  system  of  rtlff erencee  Is  in  seriotis  need  Mr.  Preeman.  toy  refusing  to  reoognlae  the 
a7»  of  attention.  The  following  four  points  go^i  of  the  1965  cotton  law.  contlnuea  his 
should  now  be  very  close  to  favorable  oon-  antiquated  higher- than- world  market  loan 
^*°  slderation  under  the  1966  law:  price  theory  The  production  restriction  la 
j8,50  1.  The  matters  of  loan  values  and  market  ^^  injury  to  the  producer  and  will  eventually 
values,  we  hope,  are  close  to  being  accepted  eliminate  the  whole  prospect  of  eo^^  P»^ 


The  prices  have  been  verified  and  com-     ^^^^ ,„ 

pare  tavoraUy  with  quoUUons  In  the  same      ^onabTy  protecu  the  producer. 


as  different  functions.     The  loan  differences 
ahould  be  a  theoreUcal  difference  that  rea- 


ductloD.    Let  us  compare  the  19W  picture 
with  1906: 


period  with  continental  markets;  therefore: 

Average  world  price  SM  lA"  CEf  «>»■ 

tlnental  poru  li  near 28.60 

Coet  to  land  from  VS.  warahouee  aver- 
age  looaUon   SM   lA" *■  ** 

Average  world  price.  U.S.  ware- 
houas    average    location    BM 

lA"  - - -—23.26 

15  spot  market  average  differences 
middling  Inch  SM   lA" '-** 

World  price  middling  Inch  aver- 
age locaUoo —  20.00 

1M7  loan  at  90  percent --  18- 00 

As  all  ths  world  knows,  Mr.  Preeman  has 
fixed  the  loan  at  30.2&«  for  the  1967  crop 
while  fair  investigation  wUl  show  beyond 
doubt  that  this  price  not  only  exceeds  90% 
of  the  world  price  but  exceeds  the  world 
price  Itself.  Thus  the  USDA  has  not  helped 
the  producer  by  such  action,  but  has  Im- 
posed a  strenuous  penalty  on  the  entire  In- 
dustry and  the  penalty  will  continue  next 
season. 

Salea  of  caUlog  cotton  and  of  cotton  from 
the  1966  crop  have  exhausted  the  supply  of 
lA"  and  lA"  sUplea.  Production  restric- 
tions unnecessarUy  Imposed  by  the  USDA  for 
next  year  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
sUple  ^ualilicjr  to  the  extent  that  our  crop 
vrlll  not  fill  the  requlremenU  of  our  own 
American  mills.  Theee  mUls  wlU  be  required 
to  alter  their  production  standards  or  ahift 
Our   export  market  wUI   be 


2.  Loan  differences  should  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  avoid  interference  with  normal  con- 
sumption during  a  season; 

3.  To  tie  the  differences  to  any  fixed  for- 
mula Is  to  disregard  the  many  factors  gov- 
erning differences  from  season  to  seeaon. 
Theee  factors  vary;  one  factor  which  may  be 
favorable  now  might  be  unfavorable  next 
season. 

4.  As  the  situations  vary  from  time  to 
time  and  from  season  to  season,  the  effort  U 
only  to  correctly  esubllsh.  as  nearly  es  pos- 
sible, loan  differences  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fixing  collateral  values.  It  could  be  done 
moat  favorably  through  a  competent  com- 
mittee under  the  direction  of  the  USDA  rep- 
resenting various  segments  of  the  industry. 

There  18  presently  an  unrecognized  quan- 
tity of  cotton  In  government  slocks  that  is 
reported  "unmerchantable"  or  "unflplnna- 
ble".  Total  quantity  of  this  type  of  cotton 
is  unknown  but  It  Is  known  that  the  amount 
Is  substantial.  As  an  illustration,  approxi- 
mately 1.000.000  bales  of  High  Plains  cotton 
harvested  this  past  year  are  reported  to  be 
unmerchantable  but  now  are  In  the  loan  on 
the  Smlth-Doxey  Class  which  tnade  the  cot- 
ton eligible  for  the  loan.  The  USDA  iJiouJd 
get  this  cotton  out  of  stock,  as  it  Is  a  heavy 
weight  In  the  statistical  position  of  the  car- 
ryover, and  moreover,  the  carrying  coat  Is 
completely  out  of  Une  with  the  value  of  the 
cotton, 

I    would    recommend    that   represenutlve 

samples   be   placed   with   certain  dealgnated 

government  claaalng  boards  for  inspection  by 

to  synthetics.     Our   export  market  win   oe     the   various   merchanU  and   buyers   and  at 

required  again  to  sacrifice  in  this  area.    Ths     the  same   Ume.  designate  a  date  when  the 

1965  cotton  Uw  provides  for  ample  produc-      lots  will  be  sold  at  aucUon.     The  volume  of- 
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It  la  questionable  whetiier  or  not  tile  Inter- 
eeU  allied  to  cotton  prodtictlon  can  eUy  In 
bualneee  another  year  under  tjila  handicap. 

No».  let'i  look  at  wliat  bappwed  to  l»8e 
foreign  production  as  compared  to  tHe 
United  States.     Here  are  Uie  Bgurea: 
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tlon  of  cotton  required  for  the  domestic  and 
export  markets  but  it  does  not  provide  for 
the  malfunction  of  ths  USDA. 

Texas   eotton    traditionally   ts   an    export 
crop.     For  the  production  p«-lods  prior  to 


fered  under  this  type  of  sale  should  not  be 
leas  than  l.OOO.OOO  bales  and  ahould  be  con- 
sidered a  market  test  in  an  attempt  to  fU 


90. 885. 000 

iw:::::..- «■«»■«» 

Urn  '*"■"" 

Pwwmtice'nductlofl  I9W  (Unllsd  8ta*ss)._.  »  B 

World  preductloo  eidudlng  DolUd  Blatss 
(pKWOt) - ■■' 

{Without  some  crop  falluree  and  adverse 
weather  condltloiu  In  Mexico,  world  produc- 
tlon  would  have  Increased  outside  the  t^ntfed 
Statfi.) 

I  wonder  bow  long  the  USDA  wlU  malnUIn 
lU  deluaton  that  the  naUon  Is  so  big  and 
bountiful  that  we  can  continue  Indefinitely 
to  sacrlfloe  our  ablUty  to  produce — that  we 
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, „^  ^,  ,™  ,_-„  ortce  on  iov«n.     tlxt  >Ut«  ooounlttw.  working  with  wunt,     V)  be  one  of  the  favorOM  ^MV  oompetl- 

^  ^^SJk.  A  iJT.^d.    ^^^-S"    ^  ooounitt—  e«.  ttrouiph  a«^  «>uo«    Won.  «id  the  prt«  wlU  not  be  the  l«l 


Bob  Po«n  DOW  Ch.ii™»n  of  tn.  HouM  A«rl-     »UeTUt«  lantahlp.  »nd  ln«mtw.  whlcn  imj     |or  thto  growta*  pubUc»Hon. 
Stti^o^Ki*     hM    uiA    o>«    thto     «irt  on  f«n»  wituin  tb.  .UM."  Forthright   «iul    fearless    newspapera 

^^,«-^2m^y7aoort  m«k.u  w  MeHoo        Kow.  a  nunUxr  of  pubUoitioM  h»Te  !"--„,  vjui   component  of   community 

;j^  « u«»  p^c«. » u>.  uniu.  ^,-s^.'^:^^«.'^r^--:2s  s^^VcoC'irtSlorlSeS'; 

order  to  compen»t*  for  Uu>  rtdJcai  r««u.     •erver  te  to  be  oon«T»UUate<l  lor  Uie  new 


■KIP  BOW  rUtKTXNO 


,     .,„     _h,„.,      l»Uon»  forced  on  c€Tt»ln  area  producere  lor     recognition  It  hM  received. 

MMt    forrtgn    ««««.I»«'"',"»^,.''?'5?,     tt"  e^ent  rtlp-row  penalUM.    Plea«  note 
oompctM  with  VS.  ootUm  ta  in  the   ift        ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  mentlone  up  (o  3  poumU  per 


staple,  which  la  Tery  Important  In  the  pro- 
duction of  KaUlM  today-    To  llluatmte  •►■'- 


^t.  1  ref-  y«i  -'OfC^U^^"^  ^^     Tn  Si-pi^ucuou 
paat  season.    Of  a  total  of  7,064.882  B/C  DM      „„.,-'„„,., 


J.  Wa     acre  and   Is  based  on  the  projected  yields.  ...  b-ii  t    l- j  ..  r..J...1 

ot^     which  U  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  an  Increase      Btasett  lairodaCCt  BlU  To  liel  U  re««r»l 

^  K.H      in  the  production  of  lint  or  seed;  rather.  It  „ ,  -        . 


merely  means  the  dealing  out  of  a  UtUe  more 


Hob*  Lou  Fraad 


Siugh  January  lard,  »■*''/»'»'«-'?:'  Slh'Sf^  «VS:r.''b:Un1bi.«  deter- 

2Ji;.^'::r.o-ssSg'ryojp^  T.^T-^^^.^'^tvrv^'^'s:^-  extension  of  remarks 

Z"  ^^-•'^""I'^HS;  -riy'-iTd.-thrairS',  action,  of  the  HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

•tock.  and  none  wUl  enter  the  loan  from  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^,^,^  eiunple  of  unbridled  ""'                       ^^ 

19*6  crop.                                          ■                Dower  exercised  by  an  admlnlstraUve  agency.                                     *" „™....,,r»<s 

It  1.  sasuy  r«!Ognl»ed  that  the  l»87  crop  ^"^"t^'f^Teation  Is  the  c*«  we  are  dls-  m  TBB  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBBDITATIVIS 

thantors.  whsre  will  our  foreign  mlU  eua-  ,^^JZ     J^  Daiiai  Morning  News  editorial  of  '  """"'•  »»■          ■ 

tcanan  obttln  their  usual  supply  next  eeason?  rwcem^    ^^   jg^   pinpointed  the  problem  Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

mm  oOisr  coontnea?    This  Is  the  quertlon  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  American  people  to  rouse  Introduced  a  bill.  H  Jt.  7822.  to  strike  a 

the  presaat  pcogram  does  not  answer^  -iTiis  u,,^^^!,^  ^a  reclaim  many  on  their  rights.  ^^       against  fraud  In  the  Federal  home 

1.  the  nasoo  I  look  with  O"""  *' "^"Jf^  lost  through  such  umirpaUoo  of  power  by  ,             ^  mortgage  Insurance  procram.s, 

r^S^-I^^^Ser^'^---^  -^do-^TtSr^-torUl  read..  ..with  al,  ^T^^jPf^^ri^^^r'^'l 

oottoo  states  have  requeeted  that  rtlp-row  ,X,l?Su  and  weaknesses.  Is  the  nearest  skinner"   and  It  caiTlea  a  Pe™'?  ™   » 

reguuuons  be  relsied  foriBfl?.    Mr  Preeman  °"„  j^,  ,oice  of  the  public  that  the  Oon-  $10,000    fine    and    6    years     Imprlson- 

haa  glren  a  negaUve  answer  In  a  two  page  ^umj^n  prorldes.    Erery  time  that  rolce  Is  ment.                                     y 

letter.   Bis  reasons  foUow:  dUnlnlahed.     democracy     loses     iomethlng.  Because   of   lax   re»l   estate  laws   and 

The  Secretary  saya  that  the  one  and  two  £,^jj,„,nien  should  Insist— and  the  public  gj^^    foreclosure    proceedings    In    many 

aklp-row  pUntlnga  result  In  an  Increase  M  „„,„,a  back  them  up— that  laws  be  admin-  gi.teg   unscrupulous  persons  are  assum- 

«%  in  yield  and  incre.«^  the  u«  ^  B0%  ,^  accordance  with  the  purpose,  of  giK  ulelnortgage  on  property.  Injured 

mors  land.     This  Is  the  lajne  as  an  acreage  ^     enacted  them.     Anything  else  Is  •"«,  "*' J"°^rS,„r.,rH   S»l«r«l    homp 

allotm^it  lncr««,  for  the  farmw.    The  two-  ^„'^JLtut!^^d  a  menai«  the  pre-  under   ^he   veteoins   «.d   PedwaJ  ^ome 

and- two  pattern  double,  the  land  us.  and  ,^„,o„  „,  .^e  i^stem  of  government  which  loan  program,  with  the  ^e""™" '"'fj' 

upe  productJoE  by  «5%.  „„  forefather.  Jt  up."  of  making  few.  If  any.  payments  on  the 

The  Secretary  conceded  that  rtlp-row  prao-  Thank  you  very  much.  mortgage,  and  cashing  In  on  rentals  or 

uoe   would  result  In   an   increaMd   .tapie  '  other  profits  that  may  be  accrued  before 

length  but  countered  that  It  would  add  a  ^_^^^^^.^_  fm-eclosure 

muilon  haiea  to  the  roppiy.    He  Is  missing  (>nmlly  an  equity  skinner  Is  one  who 

Sfr/'Sw'for'^'na.  ^I?%SMnenu.  For  Geaeral  Excellence  m  Local  CoTerate  takes  advantage  of  a  homeowners  des- 

which  may  use  10  million  bale,  u  suitable                                  peration  to  sell  his  property.     In  aes- 

aod  attainable,  plus  our  export  trade  erhich  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  peraUon  the  homeowner  Is  willing  to  sac- 
he  ta  trying  eo  desperately  to  give  away.  rlfloe  his  own  Investment  to  dispose  ol 

It  to  granted  that  the  government  doea  _..„.-.«  the  property.    The  equity  skinner  offers 

not  need  more  cotton  right  now.  but  tre  to  JJOJ).  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR  little  or  nothing  down  and  usually  repre 

;j^''lL'1ie"?r.!r.t'rt;^  ccVtorcsTb;  »,  rx.«T.„«s  sents  that  the  house  Is  Juatwhat  his  fam 
pevduced  In  volume  through  UM^  of  the  .klp- 
raw  p»*«HTig  .y.tem.    Ull.  i£  easily  demon- 


or   rXIffIffBTl.TAirLI 

THE  H008E  or  EKPRESISNTATIVES        lly  or  relatives  need. 

Often  the  sklimer  offers  to  prepare  the 


attated    In    the    High    Plain.    MCtlon;    they 


Tuesday.  AprQ  4,  lie? 


deed  of  transfer,  but  In  most  cases  will 


....  J  better  cotton  with  higher  micronaire  j^r.     SAYLOR.     Mr.     Speaker,     last  not  record  the  transaction.    The  skinner 

by  skip-row  planting.    The  refuMl  to  relax  ^lontj,  an  alert,  courageous.  Informative,  may  then  rent  the  property  at  a  cheap 

the  rsguutlon  In  *ip-row  planting  I.  an  ^^^^j  entertaining  weekly  newspaper  re-  rental  In  ortler  to  get  occupancy  Immedl- 

'^J'  ^'ff^'T,^  ,^^'^^.Vo'JJ!  celved  a  well-deserved  honor  when  the  »tely.    Although  he  coUecta  rent,  he  does 

iSLf^or  ?-4^v  ^tJ^<^s^t«r  mdT  Johnstown,   Pa.,   Observer   was  named  not  make  the  mortgage  payment*. 

S^ir«5^^J^t  rr^u^^SSc.  winner  of  the  Golden  Quill  Award  for  This  can  be  done  for  approximately  6 

Uonoost.  general  excellence  In  local  coverage.  months  In  my  own  SUte  because  fore- 

A  recent  development  should  be  noted  be-  The  presentation  took  place  at  the  sev-  closure  proceedings  lake  about  that  long 

Xoee  I  close.    In  s  letter  dated  January  37  ot  jm^  annual  Qolden  Quill  Awards  dinner  to  oomplete.    Thus,  the  skinner  who  has 

this  year.  Under  Secretary   of  Agrlculttire  in  Pittsburgh — an  event  sponsored  by  the  purchased  the  property  lor  1100  dowTi 

John  A.  schnittker  advleed  several  oC  our  pj^t^burgh  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  rented  It  for  $90  a  month  has  made  a 

'^utS'^irime-t^'^oua^'other.  and  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club.    Cospon-  net  profit  of  1440  for  the  period. 

.«.^  SiTln^h  In  ^S  '<2  what^iSS  sors  Include  officials  of  «ich  firms  as  the  Equity  skinners  generally  do  not  oper- 

be  done  to  relieve  Kjme  or  the  problem,  hav-  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp.,  MeUon  Na-  ate  In  SUtes  where  foreclosures  may  be 

Ing  to  do  with   1D67  projected   yields  for  tlonal   Bank,   Gulf  Oil  Corp..  National  completely  promptly  under  the  State's 

ootton.  particularly  In  the  Rolling  Plains  gteel  Corp.,  the  Koppers  Co.,  and  other  foreclosure  statute  and  where  there  Is 

area  of  Teaas.  leading  business  firms.  no  State  statutory  period  of  redemption. 

..We  have  today  notified  our  ASC8  Bute  -pjip  Johnstown  Observer  was  one  of  in  Florida's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 

Committeee  that  they  may  um  a  poundage  ^^^  y,,^  among  more  than  400  entries—  trlct,  which  I  represent,  there  have  been 

of  up  to  s  pound,  per  acre  time,  that  .tate »  including  newspapers  and  radio  and  tele-  many  cases  of  a  nourishing  trade  by 

,"^"2n^"ha'^'S!^'JItu*aJr':n!?:^:  vision  stations  in  16  western  Pennsylva-  the^parasites. 

il^meii  which  may  e£.t  In  1M7  larm  pro-  nift  counUea— to  be  Cited  for  excellence,  TraglcaUy.  servicemen  are  prime  Ur- 

jMted  yieldi  In  one  or  more  counties  In  eftch  Johnstown  and  the  entire  area  are  proud  gets  of  the  aklnner  because  of  the  need 

state.  of  thla  tribute  to  editor  and  publisher,  to  sell  their  homes  In  a  hurry  when  they 

"Tbla  iMiiiini  win  be  avallAble  to  county  lArry  D.  Martin,  and  his  staff.  are  transferred. 

co<nmitt««e  ftnd  used  only  for  farm*  In  such  Features  that  appealed  to  the  judges  The  Florida  State's  attorney's  office  in 

countim  which  cannot  secure  reUet  by  prov-  ^^^  ^  series  of  Mr    Martin's  edltorluls  Jacksonville  has  spent  considerable  time 

ing  nei'iM^a  which  •«  °°l^  P°*i"?°^  as  weU  as  columns  by  Jim  Malioy,  Jr.,  and   effort  in  attempUng  to  stop  this 

T'^~i''^^^"2SS.1.lSi^i?Te  assSate  editor  and  Betty  Marky.    With  practice,  but  due  to  Inadequate  Uws  the 

SSTyi.^S^^Twt^S^'^t'lriu?,!?;  :Xrif  this  ;^allber.Se  Observer  has  task  has  become  nearly  Impossible. 
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Efforts  by  the  Ptederal  Government  to 
Buccessfully  proeecute  equity  skinners 
have  to  date  been  limited  to  only  a  few 
cases,  and  convictions  In  those  cases  have 
been  for  violations  ot  Federal  mall  fraud 
sUtutes. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  will 
permit  the  Federal  QoTemmem  to  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  the  pwson  who  en- 
gages in  equity  skinning,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  can  be  enacted  without  undue 
delay. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  foQows : 

HJi.  78S3 
A  bill  to  eliminate  fraud  Irom  Uie  Federal 
home  loon  and  mortgage  laeurance  programs 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre»entatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  ataembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  fll  of  title  S8.  United  Statea  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  «be  end  thereof  the 
following  new  secuon: 

1 3506.  Fraudulent  purelUM  of  gxiaranteed 
or  Insured  real  property. 
"Any  person  who  purchaaes  any  real  prop- 
erty which  Is  security  tor  a  loan  which  U 
guaranteed  or  Insured  under  chapter  37  of 
this  lltie  with  the  intention  of — 

"(1)  not  making  payments  on  such  loan 
as  they  are  due.  or 

"(3)  selling  or  otberwlM  conTeylng  such 
property  (while  It  U  security  for  sucb  loan) 
to  another  person  with  knowledge  that  such 
other  person  cannot  or  Intends  not  to  moke 
payments  on  such  loan  as  they  are  due,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  impri- 
soned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 
(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  61 
of  title  36,  United  States  Cede.  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"S506.  Fraudulent  purchase  of  guaranteed  or 
insured  real  property." 
8rc.  a.  Title  V  of  the  National  tioualng 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  secUoa: 
"rsAinruiJ^KT  ruacBASS  o»  vmoFcaTT  coraan 

IT    INSUaXD    MOBTGAOB 

"Sec.  S34.  Any  person  who  purchases  any 
real  property  upon  whloh  there  is  located 
a  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  fow-XamUy  residence 
covered  by  a  mortgage  lasured  under  any  of 
the  provtsiona  of  this  Act.  with  the  inten- 
tion of — 

"(1)  not  making  payments  under  such 
mortgage  as  they  are  due.  or 

"(3)  selling  or  otherwise  conveying  such 
property  (while  It  is  covered  by  such  mort- 
gage) to  another  person  with  knowledge  that 
such  other  person  cannot  or  Intends  not  to 
make  payments  under  such  mortgage  ss  they 
are  due. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  yeora,  or  both." 


I  sometimea  wonder  when  emr  lawmakers 
put  things  Uke  Social  Security  and  Uedl- 
care  into  being,  if  they  ever  consider  the 
people  who  have  to  pay  the  fcrtUa.  We  f 
certainly  getting  to  be  a  soclallsac  society 
when  we  have  to  take  care  ff  everyone  else 
before  we  can  consider  ooir  own  families. 
I  am  aware  that  X  am  my  brothers  keeper 
and  I  have  a  charitable  heart  but  I  am  be- 
ing put  into  a  position  that  I  will  have  to 
leave  my  home  and  take  a  Job  so  that  I  con 
keep  up  with  today'i  expenses. 

By  the  time  the  Social  Secority.  Income 
and  EHsablllty  Taxea  ore  removed  from  the 
weekly  paycheck,  then  I  put  away  a  few  dol- 
lars for  the  property  taxes  there  Is  precious 
little  left  over  to  pay  all  the  bills  a  growing 
family  has.  We  are  also  In  the  habit  of  put- 
ting a  Uttle  sum  away  for  our  Old  Age.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  dependent  on  our  children. 
Please  God  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
-You  are  more  aware  than  I  o€  statlstlce, 
however.  I  am  more  aware  than  you  of  what 
a  family  costs  to  raise  today.  I  know  how 
much  they  eat,  what  It  Ukes  to  clothe  them, 
and  I  am  becoming  more  aware  as  they  reach 
college  age  of  what  It  takes  to  educate  them. 
I  also  know  I  need  a  raise  to  keep  up  with 
spirallng  cosU.  and  now  we  ore  being  seked 
to  IncreoM  Social  Security  benefits  again. 

"I  am  also  aware  that  we  ore  in  a  very 
bad  sUtie  of  affairs  today  as  far  as  wnploy- 
ment  Is  concerned.  If  you  look  at  the  build- 
ing trades  you  will  find  an  alarming  number 
of  men  out  of  work. 

•'I  know  what  the  employees  have  to  face. 
Men  are  aoklng  for  higher  wages  to  com- 
pensate for  all  the  taxes  and  the  employees 
are  in  a  bind  also.  They  have  to  bid  lower 
In  order  to  get  a  contract  and  they  still  have 
more  and  higher  taxes  to  meet.  How  con 
they  give  a  raise  and  still  be  able  to  com- 
pete? 

"Theae  raises  In  benefits  defeat  their  own 
purposes.  You  raise  the  old  peoples  benefits 
and  they  have  to  turn  around  and  pay  It 
out  for  the  services  of  the  young.  It  is  Just 
a  vicious  circle. 

"Wouldn't  It  have  been  nice  to  have  a 
crack  at  that  •48.000?  We  could  have  Uved 
off  the  interest  and  a  small  pension,  plus  we 
would  have  hod  the  security  of  having  the 
mtviey  in  case  there  was  a  necessity,  plus 
there  would  have  been  a  nice  little  sum  to 
leave  our  children.  I  would  be  capable  of 
adjnlnistertng  my  own  retirement  fund. 

"Please  dont  do  me  any  more  favors  either. 
1  can't  afford  It.* 

•t  will  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Au- 
guBt  If  you  are  in  Washington.  We  have 
been  working  for  two  years  to  take  the  girls 
to  see  the  Capitol.  Father  will  not  be  able 
to  come  with  us.  he  will  have  to  stay  home 
and  work  to  pay  the  taxes." 


I  Cu'l  Afford  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALZTOBKIA 

IN  THB  BOCSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  AvrU  *.  '*S7 
Itr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  *  letter  from  one  of 
our  constituents  which  expresses  In  a 
very  logical  manner  the  objections  of  the 
young  workers  of  today,  to  B  possible  In- 
crease either  In  the  rate  of  taxation  or 
an  increase  In  the  base  payroll,  to  cover 
an  Increase  In  social  security  benefits. 
An  excerpt  from  the  letter  follows: 


Etui  Jaslice  Under  At  Uw 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORT 

or   ILLUIOIB 
IN  THE  BOUSB  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 
Mr.  McCIX)RY.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  recently  in  the  Wauke- 

gan  News-Sun  relating  to  the  Imprison- 
ment of  Jimmy  Hoffa  and  referring  to 
HoJTa's  farewell  statement  which  waa— 

If  government  can  do  this  to  Hoffa.  It  can 
do  It  to  any  American. 

The  Inference  from  Hoffa 'a  rcmarka  la 
that  perhape  Imprisonment  might  be 
poaslble  for  an;  other  American  but  It 


cannot  be  poeeLble  for  one  aa  important 
aa  Hoffa. 

Certainly.  thU  editorial  la  encouraging 
to  thoae  who  believe  In  evenhanded  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  subscribe  to  the  motto 
which  stands  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  'Equal  Justice  Under  the 
Law."  This  News-Sun  article  of  Thurs- 
day, March  9.  reassert*  a  faith  in  that 
principle.  I  am  pleased  to  attach  the 
editorial  to  these  remarks  as  follows: 

Nom    Is    So    LOKDLT 

This  U  proving  to  be  a  year  of  oomeup- 
pance  for  notoriously  wayward  Americans. 
Bobby  Baker,  Adam  Claytoa  PoweU  and 
now^-fltop  the  press  I — even  Jamea  Riddle 
Hoffa  have  felt  the  sUng  of  JusUce.  The 
cynics  who  thought  that  each  of  the  trio 
hod  too  much  clout  to  be  punished  have 
witnessed  again  how  the  taw.  though  baary- 
footed  and  slowing  moving,  aa  a  way  of  over- 
taking iU  flouters. 

Of  the  three  only  Jimmy  Boffs  did  such  a 
splendid  Job  of  writing  hli  own  editorial  re- 
buke. As  he  emerged  from  his  chauffered 
Uznouslne  at  the  prison  gate,  the  handcuffed 
caar  of  the  1.700 ,000-member  Teamster  Ud- 
toa  was  heard  to  announce:  "If  govemn^ent 
can  do  this  to  Hoffa.  It  can  do  it  to  any 
American." 

This  la  a  succinct  unsolicited  testimonial 
for  the  American  Judicial  system.  Of  eourae. 
Hoffa  dldnt  intend  to  throw  orchids.  To 
him,  the  whole  affair  is  an  open-and-shut 
case  of  persecution:  those  diabolical  O-men 
nailed  him  for  jury-tampering  when  he  had 
his  guard  down.  Most  Americans,  though, 
find  comfort,  not  menace,  in  Hoffa's  bltt«r 
valediction.  It  underscores  a  fact  that  needs 
periodic  emphasis — namely,  that  none  is  eo 
lordly  In  this  land  that  he  Is  permanently  be- 
ytmd  the  reach  of  the  law. 

To  be  sure,  it  does  not  always  seem  so  In 
practice.  8oinetlme«  the  crook  with  the  fat 
bankroll  appears  able  to  buy  his  way  to 
freedom,  through  costly  delays  that  permit 
witnesses  to  die  or  lose  their  nerve,  through 
appeals  that  exploit  and  reexplott  the  omall- 
eet  of  legal  technicalltiee. 

However,  there  also  ore  pivotal  moments 
when  Justice  triumphs,  and  we  see,  to  para- 
phrase HoSo.  that  if  It  can  happen  to  blm  It 
can  happen  to  anyone  who  thinks  personal 
power  is  a  sufficient  shield  against  retribu- 
tion. 


DcTelopraeat  of  Alaska 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 


IK  THB  HOUSE  OP  EKPBESKHTAllVEa 

Tuesday.  April  4.  Iit7 
Mr.  POLXOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  aptly  describes  the  lessons  that 
can  be  learned  from  the  Russian  devel- 
opment of  Siberia.  This  vast  land  Is 
yielding  tremendous  benefits  for  the  So- 
viet Union,  although  the  first  develop- 
ment started  under  the  czars  as  long 
ago  as  the  last  century.  America  has 
Its  counterpart  to  Siberia  In  Alaska.  We, 
too.  can  reap  huge  benefits  If  we  follow 
the  example.  If  not  the  methods,  of  Rus- 
sia by  promoting  the  development  of 
Alaska. 

I  insert  the  News-Miner  editorial  In 
tlie  Bioou  at  this  point: 
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IFrotn  U»  P»lTb«nto  (AIMk»l   D.11T  Hewt- 
lllnsr.  Uar.  SO.  ise7| 

Tb.  picture  of  SlbCTU  u  »  "f"*,,* J^ 
«mp.  tor  political  .xU-  >■  K~»"'  '^..f.^i 

nilUloo  «,^i»re  mile  land  m«.  "  •-  •'«' °' 
SeSculiSle  wealth  with  a  prwnt  popula- 
tion of  mom  than  33  mUUon.  .,„v. 
tt  gKgraphlcal  location  11  to  ll»e  AlaAa, 
but  WMrU  U  deyeloplng  much  more  rapiaiy. 
SiiSrS^u..  Of  a  h«ul  .tart  m  "M^'^t 
^anmyam  de»elopni.nt  made  po<»lbie  by 
nil  tianaportatlon— and  here,  perhaps,  la 
wbara  we  can  learn  a  few  le»K>ni. 

Alaata  and  Siberia  haye  In  common  more 
than  mo«iultoee  and  Ice  tog  (they  call  It 
"h^LBian  habitation  fog"  at  Oymyaion. 
««r.  wInMr  temperature!  are  apt  "run  up 
to  40  degrtea  colder  than  Palrbanka) .  We 
ebara  a  rUnllar  reaource  economy  baaed  on 
vnod  nroducta.  oil.  mining,  fur.  and  aome 
apiculture.  We  have  polar  orblUng  Mtel- 
maa  nuclear  teata.  and  are  accentuating 
rew^ch  and  education  In  the  I^r  North. 

Having  been  at  It  many  decadea  longer, 
they  aia  ahead  of  u»  In  northern  Mttlement 
and  eoroa  Industry  that  JuatlOe.  such  aetlle- 
ment  They  are  ngurlng  out  ways  to  trana- 
mlt  natural  gaa  through  permatrost  lunnela. 
While  our  own  Department  ol  the  Interior 
baa  hamitrung  plani  for  cheap  hydroelectric 
cower  In  Alaaia.  Brat«*  E)«m  on  the  Angara 
Blver  la  now  the  worlds  largest  hydroelectric 
project,  powering  a  growing  industrial  im- 
plex in  a  former  wlldemesa.  Bratsk,  which 
Oist  powered  an  aluminum  plant.  wUl  even- 
tuaUy  have  a  capacity  of  «'4  million 
kllowatta.  comparable  to  the  proposed  Bam- 
nart  hydro  project  on  Alaaltas  Yukon  River. 
^An  article  In  the  Uarcb  issue  of  National 
Oeographlc  on  Russia's  frozen  frontier 
mantlona  the  key  role  played  by  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Ballroad  In  this  development. 
Begun  In  I8«l  and  completed  12  yeara  later. 
the  6 OOO-mlle  railroad  to  the  worlds  longest. 
A  ride  from  Uoacow  to  the  Pacific  lakea  u 
»  7i4  -day  Journey. 

Along  the  route  are  Bsb  and  food  product 
oiwratlons.  wood  product  plants.  oU  and  gaa 
Uutallatlons  aiid   other   industry. 

It  to  doubtful  the  Siberian  rail  builders 
expected  economic  development  to  this  ea- 
tent  when  they  started  the  line  76  years  ago. 
Today,  in  1»87,  there  are  those  who  would 
Uka  to  be  told  Just  bow,  and  how  long  It 
would  take,  for  the  propoaed  railroad  from 
Fairbanks  to  the  Seward  Peninsula  to  pay 
for  Itself.  These  are  pertinent  question*. 
and  the  anawera  Ue  in  our  vlrtuaUy  untapped 
resource  wealth,  but  at  thla  time  they  can 
be  of  a  general  nature  only.  Thto  was  also 
the  case  when  the  railroads  opened  up  the 
weetera  statea. 

Whore  the  Busalans  got  the  Job  done 
ahead  of  ua  with  forced  labor  and/or  cheap 
labor,  we  can  now  make  up  for  lost  time  by 
the  use  ot  a  little  vision  and  enterprise. 
Ohaptera  from  hutory  demonstrate  that 
these  quaUUea  are  often  as  Important  a* 
•tattotloal   realltlea  in  determining  succeaa. 


Thl»  eighth  gT»der  at  the  St  Paul 
Parochial  School.  Bellersbure.  Ind..  na« 
docribed  with  eloquence  and  Insight  not 
only  the  advantages  of  being  an  J^Jner  - 
can,  but  the  duties  that  come  with  this 

Young  Timothy  closes  his  essay  with 
a  pledge  all  of  us  should  remember: 

We  must  remember  that  America  la  not 
a  gift  that  to  freely  gl'"  «>  "•■  """  ~, "" 
miat  deaerve  it.  We  must  work  for  America. 
Uve  for  It  and  If  the  caU  ahould  come,  die 
for  It. 


Wbl  AacrkaaisB  Meaas  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  iKDiAwa 
HI  THE  HOtlBS  OF  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Tvesdov.  AtnH  4,  19S7 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
14-year-ald  youth,  Tlmotby  McCartIn, 
Hamtnrg,  Ind..  has  been  named  State 
wtamer  of  an  essay  contest  on  the  subject 
"WlUkt  Americanism  Means  to  Me." 


The  text  of  Timothy's  excellent  es- 
say la  Included  In  this  story  from  the 
Charlestown,  Ind..  Courier : 

Wnx  Taavn.:  SDXiasaoao  Tocth  Wihs 

aran  JsTCia  Ksaar  Cohtibi 
Two  years  ago  the  St.  Paul  Parochial  School 
was  proudly  boaatlng  over  a  state  champion 
basketball  team. 

Now  they  are  proudly  haUlng  another  state 
champion. 

Timothy  McCartIn  to  that  champion. 
He  to  the  14-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joe  McCartm  of  Hamburg,  and  an  eighth 
grade  student,  in  the  dasa  taugbt  by  Stoter 
Marie  Victoria.  ^  .  ,^. 
At  the  moment  he  to  eicltcd  about  the 
wonderful  things  that  have  happened  In  the 
post  two  weeka.  and  the  oven  more  won- 
derful things  ahead.  

The  Silver  Creek  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  cooperation  with  Independence  Hall 
of  Chicago,  sponsored  a  local  esaay  contest 
for  Junior  high  school  studento  on  the  nlb- 
iect    "What  Americanism  Means  to  Me. 

There  were  91  students  who  entered  the 
contest  from  our  three  Junior  high  schooto. 
Silver  Creek.  St.   Paul   and  St.   Joseph. 

The  three  school  winners  were  Barbara 
B«uman.  St.  Joe.  David  Bruce  Crawford.  Sil- 
ver Creek,  and  Timothy  McCartIn.  St  Paul  s 
The  tbree  vrtnning  entries  were  sent  to 
Independence  HaU  of  Chicago  to  be  Judged 
with  about  900  other  entries  from  the  State 
of  Indiana.  Tims  esaay  was  declared  the 
winner  in  the  state  competiUon. 

Here  to  the  essay  Juat  as  It  waa  subniltted — 
To  me  America  to  the  flneat  country  In  the 
world.  It's  not  Just  the  land.  Its  the  kind 
of  life  tor  which  America  standi — our  de- 
mocracy. ^  ,^  . 
It  to  OCR  duty  as  Americans  to  keep  that 
democracy  alive.  To  do  thto  you  must  know 
the  true  meaning  of  America,  you  must  be- 
lieve In  her  form  of  government,  and  be  will- 
ing to  do  your  part  to  keep  America  great. 

The  Americans  Creed  sums  up.  in  the  words 
ot  great  Americana,  the  things  for  which 
America  stands.  It  points  out  your  rlghu 
and  privUegea  and  yotir  duUea  as  an  Amer- 
ican dtlaen. 

I  believe  in  the  United  sutes  of  America. 
America,  that's  the  name  of  our  country, 
gllen  to  It  by  the  men  who  founded  it. 
United  the  people  (rf  America  have  worked 
to  give  It  its  present  high  standard  of  living. 
United  we  can  go  on  to  even  greater  prosper- 
ity and  happineas. 

It  to  my  duty  to  love  the  United  SUtes 
America  to  our  oounta7.  her  soUa  feed  you. 
her  laws  protect  you,  and  give  you  "the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
America  deoervee  our  love.  America  has 
a  right  to  expect  you  to  erpress  that  love 
Uk  your  deeds,  and  in  the  ways  in  which  you 
train  youraelf  tor  American  eltl2enshlp. 

It  to  my  duty  to  support  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  e«- 
plalna  our  rights  aa  dtlsena  of  our  country. 
OUT  lights  to  religious  Uberty,  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  preaa,  and  to  assemble 
peacefully.  By  supporting  the  Constitution 
you  keep  all  these  rights  but  we  should  re- 
member that  the  rlghU  that  are  ours  are  the 
rights  of  other  as  well. 

It  to  my  duty  to  obey  the  tows  of  the 
Unttad  Btatas  and  tho  laws  of  our  state. 
Our  lawa.  which  are  written  by  representa- 


Uvea  of  the  American  people,  are  for  the 
gtjod  of  all.  By  obeying  thssn.  you  suengthen 
them  and  msl"*^'"  the  protection  they  af- 
ford. The  Sag  to  a  symbol  of  our  ocuntry 
When  we  show  it  reopect,  we  show  our  re- 
spect and  love  for  all  that  to  American,  our 
land,  otir  people,  and  our  way  onife.  As  s 
Scout.  I  have  learned  how  to  handle  the 
nag  respectfully  and  how  to  dtopUy  It. 

We  must  be  thinking  dtlxens,  keepins 
ourselves  informed  In  the  happenings  of  the 
day.  and  to  be  prepared  to  do  our  part  to 
make  democracy  work. 

We  must  remember  that  America  Is  not 
a  gift  that  to  floely  given  to  ua.  Each  or 
use    mtlst   deserve   It.    We   must   work    for 

America.  Uve  for  It.  and  If  the  call  ahould 

come,  die  for  It. 
That  to  one  U-year-old  boy's  Idea  ot  what 

America  means  to  him.    What  does  Tim  &re 

In  bto  inunedlate  future? 
One  of  the  moat  wonderftil  trlpa  any  hoy. 

interested  in  America  and  her  htoiory,  could 

dream  of. 

A   13:10  pjn.   on  Thursday.   April   20.   he 

will  take  off  from  Standlfocd  Field.    At  12  07 

pjn..   Chicago   time,   he   will   arrive    at   the 


Chicago  Airport.  At  about  the  aamerflme 
other  planes  will  be  coming  In  bringing  the 
winners  ot  the  other  40  statea. 

They  will  be  met  by  representatives  of 
Independence  Hall  of  Chicago  and  taken  to 
their  hotel  rooma.  The  neit  day  they  will 
be  taken  tor  a  totlr  of  Chicago  and  at  0:00 
p.m.  they  wUl  be  leaving  for  Philadelphia 
where  they  wlU  arrive  on  Saturday  night, 

Sunday  will  be  spent  seeing  the  hlstorlc.il 
slghu  m  Philadelpbu. 

Monday  morning  wUl  be  i|Mnt  at  Oettyi- 
burg. 

They  will  arrive  In  Washington  In  time  lor 
a  tour  of  the  Waahlngton  Cathedral  before 
dinner. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  wUl  be  spent  In 
Washington.  Thursday  they  go  to  Monti- 
cello.  Richmond  and  Williamsburg. 

Friday  wiU  be  spent  at  Williamsburg  and 
Mount  Vernon.  Saturday  morning,  thfre 
WiU  be  a  tour  of  the  BattioBeld  at  yorktown, 
before  starting  their  trip  back  to  Chicago, 
via  the  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Turnpikes. 

Sunday  morning  after  breakfast,  they  will 
go  to  the  ©"Hare  International  Airport  to 
catch  their  planee  home. 

The  party  for  the  trip  wlU  consist  of  10 
leaders  In  addition  to  the  50  winners  and 
will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr 
eidney  DeLove.  founder  of  Independence 
Hall  of  Chicago  and  Miss  Deane  Caroll,  u» 
director.  Jamea  Hudson  from  the  National 
Headquarteia  of  the  United  SUtee  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  also  be  in  the  par- 
ly aa  WIU  four  teachers  from  the  Chicago 
achooto. 

TUn  has  received  deUlled  IntormatKm 
about  everything  be  needs  to  know,  from  the 
time  of  packing  hto  single  suitcase  until  he 
arrives  back  at  the  Lotitovllle  airport. 

HIS  plane  reservsUons  from  Loutevllle  to 
Chicago,  and  return,  have  been  made  tor  him 
in  Chicago  and  his  tickets  sro  being  m»ll«l 
to  him.  He  has  been  notlfled  that  this  u 
not  a  yacaUon  trip  but  an  extension  of  bis 
learning  experience.  There  will  be  discus- 
sions on  American  htotory  all  dtirlng  the  trip 
He  has  been  advised  to  bring  hto  csmera  and 
notebook  and  an  ample  supply  of  fllm  for  the 
whole  trip,  as  there  wiU  bo  no  Ume  for  shop- 
ping. There  will  alao  be  no  time  for  vUltlng 
with  relativea  or  friends  along  the  way  or 
during  their  stay  in  the  various  stop  overs 
It  to  a  trip  designed  to  acquaint  the  young 
people  with  their  American  heritage  at  first 
hand. 

Independence  HaU  of  Chicago  which  pays 
all  of  the  expense  of  the  trip  to  a  Mttoeum 
of  our  NaUonal  Heritage.  The  building  to 
quite  large.  It  to  not  a  replica  d  the  original 
Independence  HaU  but  It  does  emulate  that 
sacred  shrine. 


It  to.  "an  independent,  non-profit,  non- 
poUtlcal.  non-eectarUn.  Federally  recognized, 
educauonal  InstltuUon— whoUy  supported 
by  lu  founder.  Dr.  Sidney  DeLove.  Dr.  De- 
Uive  waa  bom  In  France  of  a  wealthy  family 
that  lost  everything  dtirlng  World  War  I. 
He  knew  oppression  and  terror  as  an  orphan 
in  Europe.  He  came  to  America  when  he 
was  10  years  of  age.  He  worked  hard,  earned 
his  education  and  to  now  a  lawyor.  soldier, 
author,  schoUr.  lecturer  and  head  of  a  60 
million  dollar  tlnanctal  InatltuUoa  in  Chi- 

He  lovA  America  and  the  American  Heri- 
tage of  freedom  and  supports  the  advance- 
ment of  the  American  Way  In  many  ways 

This  to  the  10th  Annual  Independence  Hal] 
ot  Chicago  NaUonal  Easay  Contest  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  ot  the  NaUonal  Jaycees 
Timothy  said  much  ot  hto  Inspiration  for 
hto  essay  came  through  hto  experience  In 
Scouting  He  to  a  Life  Scout  and  a  member 
of  Troop  7  of  Beilersburg,  sponsored  by  the 
Bellersburg  Molhodtot  Church. 

Paul  Dickson  to  hto  scoutmaster.  He  to  a 
member  ot  the  Order  ot  the  Arrow,  an  honor- 
ary camping  fraternity  within  the  Boy 
Seouta  He  has  also  earned  the  AD  ALTARE 
DEI  award,  a  rellgioua  award  for  Scoutt  who 
are  Roman  Catholic.  Tim  has  been  accepted 
for  the  two  week  camping  eipedlUon 
which  wlU  go  to  the  Phllmont  Reservation 
near  Cimarron.  New  Mexico  In  August.  The 
trip  to  sponsored  by  the  Oeorgt  Rogers  Clark 
Area  CouncU  of  the  Boy  Scouts  ot  America. 

Timothy  plans  to  enroU  at  the  Silver  Creek 
High  School  In  the  faU.  and  hopea  some  day 
to  earn  a  law  degree. 

He  has  a  atoter  Karen,  who  to  II.  but.  ac- 
cording to  Tim.  looks  older  ^  .  ,.^  , 
Hla  mother  waa  the  former  Ruth  Smith  ot 
Sellersburg.  a  1943  graduate  of  SUver  Creek. 
Hto  lather  Joe  McCartIn  gradviaced  from 
auver  Creek  In  1943  and  at  present  to  the 
owner  and  operator  of  the  Oulf  Service  SU- 
tion  at  Hamburg. 


agriculture  in  the  United  States,  con- 
stituting the  Nation's  largest  system  for 
providing  private  capital  to  farmers, 
ranchers  and  growers  via  long-term  real 
estate  loans. 

This  agricultural  credit  system  has 
served  the  American  Nation  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  the  farmers  by  improving  their 
buying  power  as  consiuners.  by  aiding  in 
the  technological  revolution  of  20th 
century  agriculture,  by  making  possible 
our  present-day  abundance  of  food,  fiber 
and  forest  products.  This  abundance  Is 
the  direct  result  of  the  Investments  made 
possible  by  the  availability  of  urgently 
needed  credit  for  the  Nation's  farmers. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  system 
indicates  the  vast  possibilities  of  coop- 
eration, pioductive  and  harmonious  co- 
operation, between  the  national  and 
local  segments  of  our  country.  The  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act.  as  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  provided  for  a  unique  part- 
nership of  farmers,  the  financial 
Investment  community  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

President  Johnson  has  called  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  "a  charter  of  finan- 
cial Independence  for  millioiu  of  Ameri- 
cans." As  the  program  has  operated 
under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
it  has  shown  a  record  of  continual  prog- 
ress, of  constant  response  to  emergencies 
and  needs.  Indeed  the  Farm  land  bank 
system  has  been,  as  described,  the 
"Magna  Carta"  of  the  American  farmer. 
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Tke  Wooaroas  "War"  B»afet 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

ow  DmsMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

MonOav.  Avrtt  3.  1967 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  land  banks  I  should  like  to 
recognize  and  commend  the  notable 
achievements  which  have  resulted  from 
this  completely  self-owned  and  self- 
operated  credit  system  of  the  American 
farmer. 

The  signing  of  the  Federal  Farm  iMtn 
Act  by  President  Wilson  In  1916,  to  be 
implemented  in  1917,  culminated  several 
years  of  extensive  InvestlgaUon  and  dis- 
cussion The  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  righUy  had  appraised 
the  bill  as  one  which  would  provide  "for 
a  distinctly  American  system  of  rural 
credits."  This  was  their  conclusion  in 
1916.    It  remains  true  today. 

At  the  present  time  in  my  district 
alone  there  are  2.308  fiu-mers  who  have 
obtained  loans  from  the  Federal  land 
bank  in  the  amount  of  »27.523.000.  In 
the  whole  of  Indiana  there  are  over 
15  000  farmers  who  have  Federal  land 
bank  loans  In  the  amount  of 
$200,000,000. 

The  13  land  banks  and  700  local  bank 
associattoru  under  thia  system  provide 
$5  billion  of  the  real  estate  credit  for 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or  p«aarsTi.vAina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdair.  ApHI  t.  1»«7 
Mr  OOODtlNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
more  one  deals  with  the  Federal  budget, 
the  more  he  Is  convinced  it  Is  something 
of  a  mysterious  document.  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Federal  budget  go  on  with- 
out end.  leaving  one  to  wonder  what  Is 
the  really  true  story. 

For  Instance,  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  March  31,  1967,  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Is  entitled  "The  Wondrous  War 
Budget"  and  it  Indicates  that  programed 
gros-s  expenditures  of  Government-ad- 
ministered funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  actually  amount  to  $210,2  billion. 
There  is  quite  a  spread  between  this 
figure  and  $172.4  billion  estimated  by 
President  Johnson  in  spending  for  fiscal 
1968.  and  because  of  the  keen  interest  of 
my  colleagues  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  budget.  I  am  inserting  this  article 
Into  the  CoKGRis5ioH«L  Record: 

Thb  WoNt>totJ8  "Wax"  BtJDCKT 
The  Presidents  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  Jtily  1  acknowledgoe  total  cash  out- 
lays ot  172  4  bUUon  dollars,  by  tar  the  great- 
est spending  by  any  government  in  a  single 
year  In  all  htotory.  Now  Charlea  Btevenaon. 
Washington  editor  of  Reader's  Dlgeet.  after 
an  examination  of  thto  bafBlng  document, 
which  to  as  large  as  a  telephone  books,  says 
that  thto  to  only  part  of  the  story. 

Programmed  groaa  expenditures  ol  gov- 
ernment admlntotered  funds  for  tho  n«it 
fiscal    year,   he  says,    will   actuaUy   amount 


to  310.232  bUUon  dollan.  "Ton  also  find 
out."  he  remarks,  "that  whereas  President 
Johnaon  Intends  to  apend  6.5  bilUon  dollars 
more  for  defenae.  Including  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  be  slmultaneoualy  plana  that  outlays 
for  dvUlan  actlvltlea  shall  soar  27.004  bU- 
Uon doUars  higher  than  In  fiscal  1M8.  Thto 
Increase  alone  to  about  double  what  the 
cost  ot  running  the  entire  govertunent  was 
In  the  top  year  of  the  New  Deal.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  It  In  history." 

The  deception  to  not  alone  in  the  accuracy 
ot  projected  spending  totato.  but  In  the  Presi- 
dent's description  ot  hto  propoaed  6  per  cent 
surtax  on  individual  and  corporate  Income 
taxes  as  being  necessary  to  give  our  "fighting 
men  In  Viet  Nam  the  help  they  need."  But 
the  huge  increases  m  domesUc  welfare  spend- 
ing will  more  than  drain  off  any  extra  reve- 
nue produced  by  what  to  represented  as  a 
"war"  tax. 

Mr.  Johnson  alao  seeks  to  puU  In  another 
4.1  blUlon  dollars  in  sodal  sectlrtty  lOTlos  by 
raising  both  the  raU  of  the  payroU  tax  aitd 
the  salary  base  upon  which  it  to  tovied.  He 
says  that  thto  booat  to  needed  to  pay  for 
higher  benefits  in  behalf  ot  "an  adequate  in- 
come, a  decent  home,  and  a  meaningful  re- 
tirement for  each  senior  dtlxen." 

Malarky.  says  Mr.  Stevenaon.  Much  of 
these  additional  social  security  taxes  would 
go  to  tMUl  out  federal  sgendas  tor  their  lend- 
ing operauona.  which  oovor  everything  from 
federul  housing  admimstratioo  mortgages  to 
student  loans.  "Incredibly."  Stevenson  ob- 
serves, "these  sums  show  up  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  ss  reduction*  In  spending." 

Sen  John  J.  WUllams  of  Delaware  com- 
menta  on  the  whole  incomprehensible  budg- 
etary slelght-ot-hand  act.  "The  Presldenls 
budgetary  poUdea  contain  glmmlcka  which 
conceal  the  true  costt  of  the  Great  Society 
and  make  hto  deficits  look  smaller"  EsO- 
mates  by  Seziate  finance  oommlttee  experts 
establish  that,  except  for  bookkeeping  trick- 
ery, the  budget  would  dtocloae  a  planned 
deficit  of  14.419  bllUon  dollan  for  flaoal  \at» 
even  If  the  tax  increases  coma  thru,  and  of 
18.669  bliuon  without  tlsein. 

Mr.  Stevenson  says  that  spedal  Intereat 
lobbytou.  skilled  armies  of  budget  twostera. 
the  ultra-uljeral  Americans  for  DemocraUc 
Action,  snd  the  administration  itaelf  are  all 
whipping  up  argument*  why  the  budget  can't 
be  cut  and  why.  in  fact.  It  should  be  In- 
cieased.  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  Fowler 
haa  aneeted  that  critica  offer  nothing  but  the 
"ttmo-tested  cliche  of  cutting  federal  spend- 
ing." 

Rep.  Mahon.  chairman  of  the  House  appro- 
priatlons  committee,  says  tJbat  congnsa  wlU 
not  practice  restraUit  unless  the  message 
cornea  In  loud  and  clear  from  the  people.  Mr. 
Stevenson  therefore  urges  dtlziens  to  organize 
protests  and  write  their  reprasentaUves  in 
congress.  Wo  wlah  we  could  be  more  firmly 
oonvUiced  that  that  would  do  some  good,  but 
senator  after  senator  during  the  recent  de- 
bate on  the  consular  treaty  with  Buaala  con- 
fessed that  hto  mall  ran  as  high  sa  100  to  1 
against  the  proposal — yet  they  voted  for  It. 


Fiao  latroduces  1967  HoQsuc  L«fitkli»a 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  wxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  .April  *.  I»57 
Mr.  FINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  package  of  leglslatlTe  pro- 
posals relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development. 
Sty  four  bUls  are  as  follows: 
First.  To  provide  for  a  h»nk  for  urban 
rehablUtaUon  and  dereloiinieiit  within 
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the  rejwxttnent  of  Housing  and  tJrtwn 
Derdotsnent.  which  b«nk  would:  nrat. 
Insure  k»n»— above  esdirtlng  ceilings— oC 
up  to  $60  milUon  for  PHA  muJUfamllT 
tuNtfinc  proJecB— rehabUlUUon,  u  well 
M  other  PHA  221  programs— and  ln«ure 
loans  for  mass  transit  programs  for 
which  Kiants  oould  be  made  under  the 
Mass  Transportation  Act;  second,  make 
direct  loans  of  up  to  $10  mlUlon  for  re- 
haUlltation  of  housing  In  urban  areas  of 
extreme  socloeconoettic  tension;  and, 
thlixi.  guarantee  municipal  bond  l»ues 
Issued  to  finance  such  projecU  regardli« 
which  loans  oould  be  made  or  Insured 
under  the  bank's  other  programs.  Pub- 
lic agencies  and  corporations,  as  weU^  as 
private  persons,  would  be  eligible  for 
bank  leans  and  insurance.  I  introduced 
tills  bUl  to  the  89th  Congress  as  HJl. 
17997.  ,  „ 

Second.  To  amend  the  Notional  Hous- 
ing Act  to  provide  for  more  careful  ad- 
ministration by  FHA  of  Its  multlfaroUy 
housing  programs  by  first.  proWblUng 
PHA  from  extending  or  mo<afying  mort- 
gages to  default  unless  Income  from  the 
Insured  project  Is  held  In  trust;  second, 
requiring  contractors  furnishing  mate- 
rials or  services  to  multlfamlly  houslig 
projects  to  certify  the  cost  before  PHA 
can  Insure;  and  third,  prohibit  FHA 
from  Insuring  multlfamlly  projects  un- 
less there  Is  a  binding  agreement  that  the 
Comptroller  General  may  have  access 
to  the  books.  Senators  Esvw  and  Mo 
CinxAK  have  Introduced  this  bill  In  the 
90th  Congress  as  S   1249. 

Third.  To  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing  for 
low-Income  lamlUes  by  allowing  a  5-year 
depreciation  writeoff  of  the  cost  of  reha- 
blUtotlng  housing,  with  a  20-percent 
bonus  In  the  first  year.  Senator  Javtis 
has  Introduced  this  bill  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress as  S.  1199.  and  Congressman  BoT- 
TOH  has  Introduced  It  as  H  R.  7328. 

Fourth.  To  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  deny  capiul  gains  tax  treat- 
ment to  unimproved  real  estate,  to  limit 
the  deduction  for  real  estate  taxes  p*ld 
on  unimproved  land,  and  to  eliminate 
the  deductions  lor  real  estate  taxes  and 
depredation  on  multlfamlly  housing 
which  Is  not  maintained  In  a  safe  and 
sanitary  condition.  I  Introduced  this  bUl 
In  the  «9th  Congress  as  HJl.  14995. 

During  the  last  few  years.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  among  the  leaders  of  the 
fight  against  the  administration's  bu- 
reaucratic, wasteful,  and  socially  schem- 
ing rent  subsidy  and  demon.stration  cities 
programs.  I  regret  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has, 
In  the  words  of  Barron's  financial 
weekly,  used  the  Nation's  urban  crisis 
as  an  excuse  to  get  the  social  planning 
-  "camel  Into  the  tent" — that  is,  enact 
housing  leglslaUon  designed  to  achieve 
social  upheaval. 

As  this  administration  knows  full  well, 
the  cities  need  Federal  help,  but  not  Fed- 
eral control.  This  administration  uses 
Federal  aid  as  a  stalking  horse  for  Fed- 
eral control  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment intends  to  exert  on  behalf  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  Frankly.  I  disagree 
with  this  whole  philosophy.  I  think  that 
private  enterprise  offers  the  real  hope  for 
rcbuUdinc  our  dUes.     It  the  FederU 


Government    wfll    content    ItseU    with 
helping  private  enteiprtae  to  do  the  lob, 
we  wlU  be  spared  Federal  control  and 
bureaucratic  waste.     The  achievement* 
of  corporaUons  like  O.8.  Gypsum,  and 
Smith,  Kline  li  French,  ought  to  con- 
vince  the  'White   House   to   give    busi- 
ness the  tax  and  mortgage  Insurance  en- 
couragement necessary  to  do  the  job  and 
foreswear    the    sociopoUtical    ambitions 
of  the  ■Washington  housing  bureaucracy. 
With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  I  am 
today    introducing    four   bills   wmch    » 
think  can  help  to  solve  the  crisis  of  the 
cities    First.  I  am  reintroducing  my  19M 
bill  to  establish  a  bank  for  urban  rehabil- 
itation and  development  within  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.     The  bank  would  insure 
loans  for  rehabllluUon  and  other  mulU- 
famlly  project  housing  acUvltles  under- 
taken   by    private   persons    and    public 
agencies  up  to  »50  million,  going  beyond 
the  Umlt  of  some  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams.   The  bank  could  also  Insure  local 
mass  tran.sit  project  loans  up  to  $50  mil- 
lion providing  the  projects  meet  exlisUng 
rwjulrements  for  a  mass  transit  program 
grant.    Additionally,  the  bank  would  be 
empowered  to  make,  rather  than  merely 
insure,  loans  for  housing  rehabilitation 
In  areas  of  socioeconomic  crisis.    Lastly, 
the  bank  would  be  empowered  to  guar- 
antee municipal  bond  Issues   for  pur- 
pose* for  which  It  could  make  or  Insure 
loans.    I  believe  that  the  bank  for  urban 
rehabilitation  and  development  could  be 
just  what  business  needs  to  get  going  In 
the  field  of   housing   rehabilitation.     I 
think  my  proposed  bank  would  provide 
a  great  alternative  to  the  power-hungry 
demonstration  cities  program  and  un- 
necessarily cumbersome  homeownershlp 
plans. 

Second.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which 
Senators  Esvm  and  McClillam  have  au- 
thored to  Impose  new  and  stricter  stand- 
ards on  FHA'5  sloppy  administration  of 
multlfamlly  housing  projects.  The  ad- 
ministrative incompetence  of  FHA  is  so 
noticeable  that  Reader's  Digest  entitled 
a  recent  expose  "The  Stench  at  FHA." 
As  a  Housing  Subcommittee  member,  I 
know  that  Reader's  Digest  Is  correct.  11 
we  impose  tougher  standards  on  FHA, 
perhaps  some  of  the  money  they  spend 
will  go  to  provide  housing  and  not  bank 
accounts  for  wlndfallers. 

My  third  bill  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  jAvrrs  and  Representa- 
tive Btmoii.  Simply  put,  it  would  en- 
courage housing  rehabilitation  by  set- 
ting up  a  new  tax  Incentive  scheme 
whereby  builders  could  write  oil  reha- 
bilitation costs  over  a  5-year  period,  be- 
sides getting  a  20-percent  bonus  deduc- 
tion In  the  first  year.  While  I  am 
completely  in  favor  of  the  general  Idea 
of  tax  help  for  rehabilitation  efforts.  I 
recognise  that  there  are  several  ap- 
proaches which  can  be  followed. 

My  fourth  bill  Is  similar  to  one  X  in- 
troduced last  year,  based  on  suggestions 
In  several  labor  and  architectural  jour- 
nals that  our  present  tax  treatment  of 
land  transactions  encourages  both  land 
speculation  and  long-term  Idling  of  val- 
uable land,  which  affects  land  prices  and 
thus  housing  prices.  Besides  denying 
capita]  gains  tax  treatment  to  imlm- 
proved  ml  estate,  my  bill  would  also 


strike  at  the  profits  of  slumlords  by 
denying  Federal  tocome  tax  deductions 
for  K«l  estate  taxes  and  depreciation  on 
multlfamlly  housing  which  Is  not  main- 
tained In  a  safe  and  sanitary  condition. 
My  proposal  would  make  It  uneconomic 
for  slumlords  to  operate  their  slum  prop- 
erties. A  dearth  of  profits  will  be  a  far 
greater  blow  to  slumlsra  than  all  the 
demonstration  cities  programs  the  ad- 
ministration can  conjure  up. 

I  hope  that  the  late  AprU  Housing 
Subcommittee  hearings  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  discuss  these  proposals  with 
expert  and  government*!  witnesses. 


April  4,  1967 
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L4ud  Frees  ■  Alaska 

EXTBWSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 


W  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rveMtov.  AvrU  i.  1967 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendU  of  the  Ricobd.J  Include  the  let- 
ter which  I  referred  to  In  my  remarks  on 
the  floor  under  the  heading  "Land  Freeze 

In  Ala&ka": 

AifCHORUS.  Alaska. 

Hod.  Jalmab  Kxarrm^, 
Houm  Minority  Leader, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Juneau.  AlAJka. 

X>*A»  rnam  J/llua*:  AcctmUng  to  news- 
paper rrporw.  the  Bou»e  rocenUy  »ppro«**- 
bT  »  »ot*  ol  23  to  16.  HBl^2.  requested  by  the 
fovemor.  which  provides  %  supplemcniary 
approprtsUon  to  the  Department  of  Law  of 
#44,600.  to  handle  the  cost,  Inter  alia,  of  spe- 
cial counsel  in  connection  with  native  land 
claims.  I  \inderetand  that  this  passage  by 
a  narrow  margin  came  after  two  full  days  of 
debaU  on  this  relaUvely  minor  appropria- 
tion and  that  all  of  the  house  t>eroocniw 
as  a  block  TOted  against  It.  The  same  pat- 
tern was  repeated  later  in  the  Senate. 

If  these  reports  are  true— and  I  have  do 
reason  to  doubt  them— I  am  greatly  puzzled 
and  deeply  Uoubled  by  them  and  by  what 
this  may  mean. 

As  you  and  my  other  fellow  DemocraU  In 
the  Legislature  we  undoubtedly  aware,  there 
an  presently  filed  tn  Alaslca,  naUve  land 
claims  covering  nearly  tluree- quarters  of  Its 
total  land  surface  (an  most  assuredly  all  of 
the  lands  which  have  any  value).  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  claims,  the  Secreury  of  the  In- 
terior has  suspended.  Indefinitely,  not  only 
patenUng  of  Btat«  lands  lelected  under  ihe 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  (for  the  ftnrt  26  years 
of  Its  existence!,  but  also  all  other  land  dls- 
poaajs.  Including  homesteads,  oil  and  gas 
leasee,  road  and  other  rights  of  way,  power 
Blt*8.  airport  sites,  town  sites,  trade  and  man- 
ufacturing sites,  small  tracw.  timi>er  sales. 
gravel  sales,  etc.  The  economic  Impact  of 
this  unbelievable  'freeze'  upon  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  Its  citizens  had  not  yet  begun  to 
t}«  felt,  but  could  very  well  be  compelling 
in  the  next  few  yews  unless  it  is  quickly 
ufted. 

In  prosecuting  their  clsiims.  the  various 
native  groups  are  represented  by  eminent 
counsel  In  Alaska.  Seattle  and  Washington, 
DC.  Including  such  outstanding  lawyers  as 
Stanley  McCutcheon,  Cliff  Oroh,  the  Senow- 
akl  firm  of  Indian  land  claim  speclallsu  In 
Washington,  etc.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  wlU  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  Its  own  solicitor's  oOce.  legal 
couoMl  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aftalrs  and 


the  Bureau  of  Land  ICanagement.  the  lAOds 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  XJB.  Attorney's  offices  Ln  the  various  lo- 
cations where  such  matters  may  be  litigated 
In  the  future. 

When  the  present  admlnlstratloo  in  Ju> 
neau  took  over.  U  was  fotind  that  the  Bgan 
edminlstratlon  and  Mr.  Egan's  attorney  gen- 
eral, Mr.  Colver.  had  nude  no  provisions 
whatsoever  in  their  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1»6&-1967  to  cope  with  this  problem,  al- 
though the  Secretary's  refusal  to  Issue  pat- 
ents at  least  Ln  State  land  selecUon  casee  had 
been  made  known  for  the  past  4-6  years. 

It  was  felt  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
present  admlnistratlOD  that  becaiise  the  at- 
torney general's  oOlce  was  faced  with  many 
other  complex  problems.  Including  criminal 
taw  enforcement  all  over  the  State  and  major 
dvll  litigation  involving  private  claims 
against  the  State,  condemnation  matters, 
transportation  problems,  including  air  car- 
rier certlflcatloQ.  and  the  new  complex  issues 
arising  out  of  the  hardships  inOlcted  upon 
Alaskan  commerce  by  the  Jonee  Act.  and 
also  because  of  the  specialized  knowledge 
Involved  In  matters  pertaining  to  public 
Isnds  and  Indian  title,  that  the  State,  being 
a  vic&lly  interested  party,  would  require  ex- 
pert legal  advice,  the  same  as  Is  already 
available  to  the  native  claimants  and  the 
federal  government.  For  budgetary  reasons 
It  was  decided  to  be  more  practical  to  do 
this  on  a  contract  basis,  both  because  the 
necessary  expertise  could  hardly  be  attracted 
to  an  assistant  attorney  general's  position 
and  also  because  there  would  be  no  need  to 
continue  such  services  once  the  matter  was 
settled,  which  conceivably  might  occur  soon. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  State  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  imdermlgned 
and  also  arranged  for  certain  speclallaed 
services  to  be  furnished  by  a  Washington 
firm  which  had  been  recommended  to  the 
attorney  general  for  its  expertise  in  Indian 
title  matters.  I  assume  you  are  familiar 
with  my  own  background  In  the  area  of 
public  land  laws,  which  resulted  some  years 
back  In  a  unanimous  reconunendation,  by 
the  Alaska  oongreaslonal  delegation,  to  the 
resident,  that  I  be  selected  as  Alaska's  rep- 
resentative on  the  Public  Land  Law  Revialon 
Commission. 

Under  these  ciroumstances  it  Is  utterly  In- 
conceivable to  me  why  the  Democrats  in 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  (who  surely 
must  have  acted  either  based  upon  a  caucus 
or  at  least  on  Informal  understanding  t , 
would  unanimously  vote  to  deprive  the  State 
of  Alaska  of  the  modest  funds  sought  to 
Anance  such  legal  assistance,  particularly 
when  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  some  of 
the  other  interested  partlee  in  this  situation 
have  access  to  very  substantial  funds. 

Since  my  own  share  of  this  appropriation 
constituted  a  relatively  minor  portion,  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  was  an  expression  of 
dlss^lsfactloo  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic legislators  with  the  governor's  choice 
of  his  local  counsel.  In  fact,  when  I  briefly 
discussed  the  matter  with  Rep.  Chuck 
Sassara  prior  to  the  vote  In  the  House,  he 
indicated  that  It  was  a  matter  of  IndlfTer- 
ence  to  him  whom  the  Oovemor  chose  to 
retain,  as  this  was  a  matter  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Qovernor,  and  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  appropriation  If  he  found  it 
to  be  otherwise  in  order.  I  woOld  also  as- 
sume that  you  yourself  would  not  necessarily 
look  with  disfavor  upon  this  writer  being 
the  person  chosen  for  this  Job.  particularly 
Unce  you  well  know  that  a  number  of  your 
friends  and  associates  have  choeen  me  as 
their  attorney  on  many  prior  occasions.  I 
also  happen  to  believe  that  BUI  Iforan  and 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  mutual  respect  for  one 
another  insofar  as  professloaal  competence 
Is  concerned.  In  the  Senate,  such  prominent 
leaders  as  Kick  Beglcb.  Bob  Zlegler  and  BUI 
Poland  are  well  famlUar  with  n^  quaU- 
ficatioos. 

I  must  therefore  mume  that  there  an 


other,  deeper  reasons,  not  expreseed.  which 
prompted  the  entire  Democratic  delegation 
In  the  Alaska  State  Leglslatuse  to  vote 
against  appropriating  funds  which  the  ad- 
mlxUstratlon  in  Juneau  was  seeking,  in  an 
effort  to  be  adequately  represented  In  this 
major  legal  confrontation,  which  affects  so 
profoundly  the  welfare  of  this  SUte  and 
each  and  every  last  one  of  Its  cltlsens.  I 
have  racked  my  brains  vainly  to  discover 
what  this  mysterious  consideration  could 
have  been.  I  must  reject,  as,  unrealUUc, 
the  suggestion  made  by  scsne.  that  opposi- 
tion was  primarily  engendered  by  the  pend- 
ing suit  brought  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  has 
been  made  abundantly  clear  that  this  suit  Is 
not  so  framed  as  to  challenge  the  validity 
of  native  land  claims,  but  Is  directed  at  the 
unlawful  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  freezing  all  federal  land  dispoaals 
to  Alaskans.  Surely,  no  one  in  Alaska  could 
be  in  favor  of  this  shocking  and  economically 
disastrous  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  officialdom. 

Likewise,  I  refuse  to  t>elleve  that  my  feUow 
Democrats  would  have  choeen  so  vital  an 
issue  as  the  native  land  claims  as  one  with 
whloh  to  play  raw  partisan  politics,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  clearly  nonpartisan  man- 
ner in  which  the  governor  has  elected  to 
treat  this  issue.  And  yet,  there  are  those 
who  insist  that  the  diehard  Bganltes  among 
the  Democrats  have  looked  forward  to  a 
great  donnybrook  between  Governor  Hlckefs 
Republican  administration  and  ttxe  leader- 
ship of  Alaska's  natives.  parUcularly  in  view 
ot  the  fact  that  in  the  last  elecUon  appar- 
ently many  heretofore  safely  Democratic  na- 
tive precincts  bad  shown  considerable  In- 
roads made  by  Governor  HIckel. 

Undoubtedly,  the  great  majority  ot  Alaa- 
ksn  voters  are  deeply  concerned  about  how 
native  land  claims  are  going  to  affect  their 
livelihood,  the  futxire  weU-being  of  their 
families  and  businesses,  the  growth  of  our 
cities,  the  building  of  roads  and  other  oom- 
munlcatlona.  the  development  of  our  na- 
tural resources  and  aU  the  other  activities 
upon  which  Alaskans  are  planning  the  fu- 
ture of  their  state.  WUl  these  voters  ask 
questions  with  respect  to  the  motivation  of 
those  Democratic  legislators  who  voted  to  de- 
prive the  State  of  Alaska  of  a  paltry  few 
thousand  dollars,  needed  to  be  placed  on  a 
par  In  the  legal  arena  with  the  millions  of 
the  Tyoneks  and  the  billions  of  the  federal 
government?  Will  they  wonder  whether  the 
"do  nothing"  attitude  ot  the  Egan  adminis- 
tration which  brought  about  the  present 
crisis,  is  being  continued  as  the  official  policy 
of  Alaska's  Democratic  party? 

This  raises  the  larger  Issue  as  to  what  ex- 
tent the  diehard  Egan  forces  are  going  to 
continue  Do  attempt  to  dominate  the  Demo- 
cralc  party  and  whether  they  are  In  fact  now 
dominating  the  leglslstlve  delegation?  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  In  the  af&rmatlve.  I  am  simply 
suggesting  that  If  there  were  good  and  co- 
gent reasons  for  the  block  vote  of  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  House  and  Senate  on  HB152, 
they  had  better  be  made  known  in  a  hurry. 
before  they  are  misinterpreted  as  obstruc- 
tionist partisan  poliUcs  of  the  worst  kind 
and  boomerang  against  Irreplaceable  leaders, 
such  as  Senator  Oruening.  as  well  as  against 
the  Democratic  legislaUve  slate  In  next  year's 
election. 

Because  I  am  a  Democrat  and  because  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  my 
party  in  Alaska,  I  am  asldng  these  questions 
of  you.  whocn  I  believe  to  tM  ooe  of  the  most 
promising  and  enlightened  young  leaders  In 
the  party  to  come  forth  in  recent  years. 
But.  because  I  am  also  an  Alaskan  and  be- 
cause I  tiave  no  Illusions  about  the  quality 
or  sincerity  of  the  Egan  type  of  leadership, 
I  think  that  this  letter — and  the  answer 
whloh  I  alnoerely  hope  wlU  be  forthcoming 
from  you — deserve  to  be  made  fully  public. 
This  la  because.  If  there  IS  a  satUfactory 


a&awer,  the  Democratic  party  of  Alaska  de- 
serves to  have  It  pubUclaed;  but  If  then  la 
not.  then  the  people  of  Alaska  wlU  Insist  on 
their  right  to  know. 

Cordially  and  respectXully  yours. 
Bdgae  PaOI.  BOTKO, 

Attorney  9t  Lmit. 


Tbc  Emplojmeat  Paradox 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   HSW    TOSK 
IH  THE  BOUSK  OP  BEPREBENTATTVCS 

Mon^y.  AprU  J.  19S7 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiah  to 
brins  to  the  attention  of  my  ooUeacues  an 
Important  article  by  William  M.  Free- 
man which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  12,  1967.  The  article 
points  out  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  Job  vacancies  which  g?o  unfilled  and 
that  there  Is  a  large  oversupply  of  men 
and  women  to  fill  vacant  positions.  Mr. 
Freeman  says  that  the  key  to  the  pckra- 
dox  la  age.  He  points  out  that  many 
Anns  have  a  prejudice  against  hiring 
older  workers.  Discrimination  because 
of  age  Is  a  serious  factor  in  the  employ- 
ment situation. 

The  article  follows: 
Paksoox  m  Jobs:  Aos  Holds  a  Kkt — ^Woaxsa 
OvnsvppLT      Is     Noted     Dcsrts     Maiit 

OFENtNCB 

<By  WlUlam  M.  Freeman) 

There  Is  a  great  shortage  of  men  and 
women  to  fill  a  large  number  of  Job  vacan- 
cies. 

There  is  a  Isfge  overvupply  of  men  and 
women  available  to  fill  the  vacant  positions. 

Both  statements  are  true. 

Scores  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  every 
day  combine  two  companies  Into  one.  and 
a  president  is  out  of  a  Job,  since  only  one 
president  is  needed.  Or  if  the  president  con- 
tinues to  direct  the  acquired  company  as  a 
subsidiary,  a  controUer  is  out  of  a  job,  since 
only  one  controller  is  needed. 

A  company  automates  an  oparatloa.  and  a 
plant  superintendent  is  out  of  a  Job. 

A  top  executive  dies,  and  a  confidential  as- 
sistant la  out  on  the  street. 

aa  n  tbb  kst 

It  Is  men  and  women  like  these  who  are 
looking  tor  Jobs,  and  it  la  precisely  these 
Jobs  that  are  vacant  in  other  companies. 

The  big  reason  the  paradox  exists — Jotia 
looking  for  workers,  and  workers  looUng  for 
Jobs — la   one    of    age. 

Companies  want  youth  (at  a  lower  salary 
and  lower  fringe-benefit  costs  such  as  insiu*- 
ance)  at  the  expense  of  experience,  while 
the  workers  seeking  jobs  have  greater  re- 
sponalbiUties.  in  general,  and  therefore  re- 
quire a  larger  salary  than  the  newcomers. 

It  Is  a  paradox  to  which  President  John- 
sou  has  addressed  himself.  In  two  recent 
messages  on  the  State  on  the  Union  and  the 
annual  mesaage  to  Congress  he  called  at- 
tention to  discrimination  in  hiring  cm  ac- 
count of  age  and  urged  that  employers  avoid 
this  pitfall. 

While  there  are  laws  tn  some  states  for- 
bidding such  discrimination,  there  are  many 
ways  of  declining  to  liire  a  specific  Individual 
without  giving  the  true  reason. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  all  employers 
want  the  younger  man  or  man  with  rela- 
tively leas  experience.  Such  an  important 
advertising  agency  as  Deutsch  *  Shea,  Inc.. 
which  regularly  assesses  employment  trends 
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to  tt.  mUco,  recMtlT  pUe«I  •  Wa^f*  *>- 


Tb.  Mit  oj  U..  ^»ertl»ni«>t  ~MJ**« 
,Tp.ri«.c«l  men  Md  women  "«••  -"f^"!; 
buBn«.   conwrn.    ple«<l«l   lor   ezpenenctd 

c^eTth.  «nplo>T  mor.  ot«n  tt.°  not 
rbotmt  uvi  jounger  man  »t  .  lower  "'o^- 

on  >n  un»<llu»t*<l  bMU).  »  rUe  oj  17.0,  or 
??1  p«^nt,  irom  tb.  D««nb«  >.«1. 
Wbll.  U>U  IncrwUK  1.  nonn»l  '"•«>•  ^ 
cmber-to-January  cli»nge.  It  itlU  U  fmr 
XvTtb.  b««  ngir.  or  100.  tb.  IMl   .v.l 

Tb«  ««ncj  commented  tb»t  wblle  Uie 
d.U  co^lnned  earUer  prediction.  0.»t  de- 
mand tor  technical  per«,nn.l  would  r«naln 
S^  fain,  blgh  leTel  In  1997.  It  m^bt  not 
reKJh  tljo  high  leveU  recorded  In  KWe. 

Wetemng.  »  Agnew.  Inc.,  a  profeMlonal 
placement  .peclalKt  organliatlon  In  Rocb»- 
wr,  took  tuu-page  •?«:•  «>  '"'»", ."J'^ffw 
^itage.  of  Uvlng  In  Eocheater  with  M*a 
inc^r  eloee-ln  nihurban  living,  ftn. 
Uhoola   .Dd   .hopping    and   other    Induce- 

™WUh  tHl»  want  »  long  lUrt  of  concerM— 
from  BauMb  *  Umb  through  laatman 
Kodak  Company  to  Xerox— Intereated  In 
leeking  worker*.  ,_^ 

^S^ntlon  waa  made  of  an  age  reqalr*- 
ment  and.  In  fact,  the  copy  went  on  to  aay 
that  )ob.  were  open  -at  all  levela,  from  Junior 
oorttloo.  for  recent  college  graduate,  to 
Mnlor  proIesBlonal  and  management  level.. 
BScamrcBS  comiho 
Caner  Center,  a  New  Tork  «>«>;?^!;"» 
oreanlaaUon.  took  large  in»ce  to  say  that  41 
^S^mployem  are  on  their  -ay  to  New 
?Srk  to  find  the  men  they  desperately 
need-— chiefly  engineer..  Klentlst..  and  com- 

c„Siroo>"«h"°b  ■"  ""  inrtlt^te  Of  B«- 
trtSoMid  Bectronlc  Engineer,  at  the  Kew 
?crt  ColMeum,  In  an  eflort.  pte.umably. 
u.  Kt  a  lump  on  oompetitoia  for  talent,  War- 
J^  srciSg  *  P«n-S.  inc..  of  thl.  city  1. 
^  a^^rou.  approach,  poking  tun  at 
lliat  1«  call,  the    'the  great  r*.um*  hoai. 

It  aak.  englneera  to  all  In  a  reaume  data 
rtiwrt  for  "a  t«:bnleal  man  of  your  chooa- 
S?-.  fallur,  or  a  genius  farnoia  or  tinrK- 
"Tl,^  -.-..  _  ^iTe  ••  Certain  facta,  chief- 
^^rtS^^ln"  Si.  age.  are  omitted  to  avoid 
i^  away  th.  .how.  The  organttatlon 
SifS  Thorn..  A.  MUon  or  the  young  Albert 
SSteln  would  be  oonaldered  J^**-  " 
C^  -big  induatry  recognla.  their  genlu. 
tron  Ox  «art7" 


BOtea.  A  family  that  )•  llTtog  beyond  ttj 
Some  and  a  debt  up  to  lU  ey-  abound 
i^^y.  to  cut  lU  ^.ending  to  the  bone. 
tS  bead  of  the  family  .hould  work  to 
en«>urage  econcany  by  Incenave  meaaure.: 
ST^Ser  ahould  contribute  by  trlm-nlng 
the  family  budget;  luxury  purchaae.  .hould 

be  frowned  upon.  ,._ii. 

Oovemment  la  .Imply  a  ooUectlre  family. 
There  la  one  great  difference,  aovemment 
.^ing.  in  thU  manner.  It  can  .urvlve 
Urt^^yond  lu  mean,  for  long  perloda. 
But  the  ultimate  end  for  a  family  or  a  gov- 
ernment,   U    thrift    u   not    encouraged,    U 

*^t  Utlme  to  apply  the  brakea  "free- 
wheeling .pending  by  government  "  1.  alM 
time  for  the  Individual  family  to  curb  Ita 
demand,  for  gllta  and  toy.  from  government, 


GoMbcrg  M«ket  ■  Potat  ob  Vtttat  *• 
WorU 

SPEBCH 


A  Faaay  Problca 

EXmWION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWAIuTj.  DERWlNSn 

OF    nXIKOIS 

m  TBI  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESDTTATIVBS 

Tvcsdov.  AprtJ  t,  XW 
Mr.  DKRWnJSKI.    Mr.  Speaker    tt* 
p»lo6  Regional,  an  Independent  publica- 
tion serving  many  communities  Vn  soutn- 
west  juburban  cy»k  County.  ^  •  ^^ 
a  yery  brief,  timely,  and  fasdnaOn*  e«- 
torlal  in  iU  March  30  edlUon.    1  to»ert 
It  tn  tbe  RacoiB  at  this  point: 
A  rnxm-t  Pio«.ai. 
Outiailnc    »   '«="T    budget    to    federal 
-jSmSrSfudea  .h«l.  much  light  on  ™- 
^^SmJomlc    oondioona    in    th.    tmited 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  KANaikS 
Di  THE  HODSI  OF  REPRESBNTATlVES 

Monday,  AfrU  3,  :9«7 
Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
March  «.  l**'.  «  celebration  drawing 
nationwide  attention  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association  ot  Lamed,  Kans.,  the 
first  such  farm  credit  organUaUon  In 
the  United  States,  was  held  at  Larned. 
United  Nations'  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  featured  speaker  on  this  occa- 
sion, devoted  part  ol  his  speech  to  the 
need  for  relieving  the  threat  of  world 
hunger  through  development  ol  techni- 
cal know-how  In  countries  so  affected. 

In  commenting  editorially  on  Mr. 
Goldbergs  remarks,  the  Wichita,  ^le 
pointed  out  the  groundwork  already  done 
tn  this  regard  by  my  colleague  from  my 
State,  the  Honorable  Bos  DOLi.  I  re- 
Quest  the  editorial  be  Inserted  In  the 
Rgco«D  at  this  point: 

IFTom  th«  WtchlU  Eagle.  Mar.  SO.  1»«71 
OoLsaiao  MAXia  a  Ponrr  on  Pli»n.o  THX 
Woau 
Arthur  J.  Ooldberg.  In  bl.  role  «  «»- 
hawador  from  the  United  Btata.  to  the 
United  Nauona.  ha.  daUy  oontact  with  rep- 
naenUUvee  ot  other  oountrte.  where  .tarva- 
S^l.   a  p«Mnt  fact  and  a  frightening 

"S^t  waa  natural  that  be  diould  chooee 
to  roeak  on  the  robject  o*  world  hunger 
whenbe  c«me  to  Kanaa.  Monday  to  help 

celebrate  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  fourid- 
Uat  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Sy.tem.  ^d 
M  a  .tate  where  KlenUBc  farming  ha. 
brought  dramauc  Increaa.  In  '"™.l"°^/ 
oon^  ooldberg  .poke  of  the  need  to  teach 
underdeveloped  natlona  America',  knowledge 
of  modem  farming.  »._„„. 

Thl.  1.  «:arcely  a  new  thought  to  Kanaana, 
of  coune.  Kan».  Slate  University,  for  In- 
mance  baa  for  Mne  time  been  loaning  Kjme 
of  It.  .grtcultural  eiperta  to  India  to  t«^ 
Kientlflc  farming  method..  Rep.  Robert 
SJ.  of  Kan«..  wi  author  of  the  "Brwd  ^d 
Butter  Corp."  amendment  paaMd  by  the 
taVb  CongreK.  Thl.  la  an  expanalon  of  the 
£!£.te  Idea,  by  which  the  ""fj;^'  !«"? 
.jrrlcultural  technician.,  many  ot  them  from 
^er  land-grant  coll.g«i.  to  teach  i^l.ntlflc 
fl^ng  on  a    "farmer  to  farmer"  ba.U  In 

underdeveloped  countrlea. 

Private  and  government  programa  nich  aa 
tueu  certainly  need  to  be  .tepped  up  a.  far 


and  a.  fart  aa  poaalbla.  For  a.  Oollberg 
pointed  out.  to  18  year.,  the  word  will  face 
tte  necaialty  of  feeding  one  bliuon  more 
people  than  now  exUt,  U  popuUtlon  growui 
contlnuea  a.  predicted.  .v_  »„..>,. 

In  view  of  thia  troubUng  need,  there  ought 
to  be  more  efforta  to  teach  farming  method, 
that  have  helped  nuke  Amerlcan..rich  and 

"li  addition,  we  ought  to  expand  program, 
that  bring  over  young  -«b  from  needy 
countrle..  to  leaxn  modem  method.  In  agrl- 
cTural  «U.ge.  like  K-State.  (Ol  """«■ 
along  with  an  IncreaM  to  .ucb  programi,. 
we  ought  to  .upulate  that  theM  .ludenu 
would  go  back  to  help  their  countrlea.  and 
not  .tay  to  the  United  State,  aa jkj  many 
FMelgn  .tudenta  have  done  to  the  detriment 
ot  their  own  needy  countriea.) 

Smile  AmbaMador  ooldberg  cant  teach 
K^entinc  farming,  there  1.  much  that  he 
eoSd  be  doing  to  hi.  dlplomaUc  role 
SSile^ge  J??enough  by  itaelf.  Medle,_a 
land-holding  pracUcea  prevaU  to  n^nj 
under-t«l  countriea  which  keep  much  prime 
land  out  of  production  whUe  peasant  farm- 
Sr acritch  out  a  ming  on  a  few  acre. 
«l,^  B.  and  other  American  diplomat. 
»id  «li  the  nation,  of  the  world  on  Uie 
S^uU  need  for  putung  all  land  toto  pro- 
duction. And  he  could  teKb  repreoenu- 
Uvea  of  other  govemmenta  of  the  role  that 

Sie  ^erican'  »o"''toi"''  'T  n/l'^ 
(through  land  grant  ooUege..  the  ^abd  Bank 
iSlmiiy  other  poalOve  program.)  to  teach- 
ing and  promoting  Kle^Uflc  farmtog. 


Veteno*  PeaiioB  aiJ  ReaJjastaeal  Act 
•(1967 

SFEBCB 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Hiw  BaMPaMixa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  19S7 
Mi.  liHryMAN.  Mr.Speaker,  t  itae  to- 
daSln  support  of  HH.  W)68  known  as  the 
^rans  Pension  and  Readjustmen 
Act  of  1»«.  I  Join  my  colleagues  In  what 
*  bellevV  will  be  clo«  to  a  unanimous 
vote  lor  lU  passage. 

In  the  89th  Congress  this  House  pMsed 
lOmllar  leglslaUon.  BR.  HMS.  »"  Sep- 
tember 19,  19M.  T*e  vote  ««  ™^^"; 
tlal.  315  ayes  to  two  nays.  The  f  ouse 
Is  rightfully  concerned  to  end  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  present  veterans  pen- 
sion program. 

H.R.  2068  has  been  long  o»en>'«'.'^ 
provisions  are  far  reaching.  »««,>*"«"" 
Wiy.  The  pension  provisions  alone  will 
provide  Increases  to  ^^^where  ta  Uie 
vldnlty  of  2  mllUon  veterans,  widows. 
andor?.hans.  It  tt-lU  make  the  necessanr 
adjustments  In  pensions  for  veteraivs  « 
far  back  as  the  Indian  wars,  of  which 
two  Veterans  ai«  sUll  alive  today,  rang- 
tag  to  U.«  of  the  present  day  Vietnam 
co^ct  which  is  as  horrible  as  any  war 
In  the  past. 

I  would  think.  Mr.  8p««ker^that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  by  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  serve  as  a  reassuring  vote  of 
?^dence  to  our  boys  In  Vietnam  who 
are  dally  putting  their  Uves  on  the  Une 
lor  SeMuse  of  freedom  in  that  troubled 
Sid  MweU  as  here  at  home.  For  some 
time  I  have  favored  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  HR.  2068.  Had  I  been  a  Mem- 
b^  the  8»th  congress.  I  would  have 


voted  for  HA.  17488.  Now  I  trust  that 
when  HR.  2068  reaches  the  Senate.  It 
will  be  acted  on  quldcly  and  favorably 
In  order  that  we  may  begin  to  provide 
for  our  fighting  men  and  their  famlllea 
In  a  manner  that  they  so  rightly  and 
]usUy  deserve. 


Apfil  CalnJar  •(  A*  NalMul  GaUerf  af 
Art 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PKMKSTLV&KU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TAvrsday,  March  16.  1967 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
Jn  the  CoMMBssioifAi.  Rscowd  the  calen- 
dar of  events  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  for  the  month  of  April  19«7.  We  In 
Washington  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
Buch  an  excellent  gaUery  of  art  in  our 
Nations  Capital.  It  Is  an  Important  part 
ol  our  community,  sis  well  as  the  entire 
country. 

At  this  Ume  of  year  many  thousand 
visitors  from  all  over  the  United  States 
come  to  Washington,  and  I  strongly  urge 
them  to  go  to  the  National  Gallery  to 
enjoy  the  many  fine  examples  of  art  ex- 
hibited there.  A  most  pleasant  surprise 
waits  for  you  on  your  first  visit.  I  also 
recommend  to  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  that  they  visit  the  National 
Oallery  ot  see  this  fine  collection  of  art. 
The  calendar  follows: 

National  GAixEmT  of  Abt — CAi-ENnAB  or 

Events.  Apul  1M7 
O&llery  hour*:  Summer  Houtm.  SUrtlng 
AprU  1  and  ending  September  4:  Weekdays 
10  »jn.  to  10  p-m.  Sundays  12:00  noon  to 
10  pjn.  Admlaslon  U  free  to  the  Gallery  and 
to  all  program*  Bcb*duled. 

Sixteenth  annual  aeries  of  the  A.W.  Mellon 
lectures  In  the  fine  arta:  Mario  Praz,  Profea- 
sor  of  English  language  and  Literature.  Unl- 
Terslly  of  Rome,  Italy,  will  begin  a  series  of 
six  consecutive  Sunday  lectures,  entitled  On 
the  ParalUl  of  Litcraturt  and  the  Visual  Arts. 
on  AprU  2. 

Continuing  exblbmons;  Ginevra  de'Benci 
by  Leonardo  da  Vlncl.  New  acquisition. 
Lobby  B. 

Festival  Derigna  by  Xni^  Jones  from  the 
Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth.  Centml  Oallery.  Through  April 
23.  Circulated  by  the  IntemaUonal  Exhibi- 
tions Foundation. 

Recent  pubUcaUons:  Ginevra  Oe'Benci  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Booklet  illustrated  in 
color  and  bl»ck-and-whlt«.  with  text  by  Perry 
B.  Cott.  lot.  Mall  orders  under  SI  00.  add 
l&e  handH*xg  charg*. 

CaUlogue.  Pettival  DeciffU  bjf  Iniga 
Jones.  136  pages.  «^"  X  10-.  with  foreword 
by  Roy  Strong,  8  color  platea.  and  131  black- 
and-white  mustratlona.     tS.7S  postpaid. 

Concerts :  The  Oallery'*  Tioenty-ftmrth 
American  Magical  FewUvcl  wlU  begin  April  9 
and  continue  on  Sunday  evenings  through 
May  14. 

Dolly  flims:  Art  in  the  Western  World  and 
The  American  Vision  will  be  shown  on  an 
alternating  schedule:  Weekdaya  at  2:00  p-m., 
4:00  pjn.,  and  7:00  pjn.;  Sundays  at  1:00 
pjn. 

CafeterU:  Summer  Boun.  Starting  A|rll 
1  and  ending  September  4 :  Wcckdaym, 
Luncheon    11:00   ajn.   to  2:90   pjn..   Snack 


Sarrloe  3:30  pJn.  to  6:00  pjn.:  Dinner  6:00 
pjn.  (o  8:00  pjn.  Sundays.  Dinner  13:00 
noon  to  7:30  pjn. 

MomUT,  M^y**  *1,  THBODOM  STDCnAT,  snUL  X 

Painting  of  the  week ;  B  Oreco.  "The  Vir- 
glB  wltai  Saint  Inte  and  Saint  Tecla  (Wlde- 
ner  coOectloa).  gallery  90.  Tueeday  through 
Saturday.  12  and  3:  Sunday,  3:90  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  architecture  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  1;  Sunday,  2:90. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and  3; 
Sunday,  B. 

Sunday  lecture:  "On  the  Parallel  of  Litera- 
ture and  the  Visual  Arts  (II. '"  Sixteenth  an- 
nual aeries  of  the  A.  W.  Mellon  lecturee  In  the 
fine  arte.  Quest  speaker:  Mario  Prax.  lec- 
ture hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Donald  Shirley,  pianist. 
east  garden  court.  8. 

MONDAY.  APUL  »,  THBOUGH  BUNDAT,  ATan.  • 

PainUng  of  the  week :  Steen.  "The  Da&dng 
Cmiple"  (Wldener  coUecUoo),  gallery  4B: 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  3;  Sun- 
day, 3:30  and  8. 

Tour  or  the  week:  Romanticism  la  Art. 
B.otiuid&,  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  1;  Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and  3; 
Sunday.  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "On  the  Parallel  of  Litera- 
ture and  the  Visual  Arts  (U)."  Sixteenth 
annual  series  of  the  A.  W .  Mellon  lectures  In 
the  One  arts.  Guest  speaker:  Mario  Prax. 
Lecture  hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-fourth  American 
muAlc  fesUvol:  National  Gallery  Orcheetra, 
Richard  Bales,  conductor,  east  garden  court, 
8. 

MOMOAT.   Anm.    10,   T8BOUCH    SUKDAT,   ATUL    l« 

Painting  of  the  week:  Veroneee,  "Rebecca 
at  the  Well"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  collection) 
gallery  38,  Txieeday  through  »turday  12  and 
2:  Sunday  3  :S0  and  S. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Realism  in  art.  Ro- 
tunda. Tueeday  through  Saturday  l;  Sunday 
3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  ooUectlon. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and 
3;  Sunday  S. 

Sunday  lecture:  "On  the  Parallel  of  Litera- 
ture and  the  Visual  Arts  (ZIX),"  Slxieenth 
annual  series  of  the  A.  W.  Mellon  lectures  In 
the  fine  arta.  Guest  speaker:  Mario  Pras, 
lecture  boll  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-fourth  American 
mufilc  festival:  the  University  of  Maryland 
Trto:  Evelyn  Oarvey.  piano:  Joel  Herman, 
violin;  William  Sltldmore.  cello;  east  garden 
courts. 
monhat.  Ai^mn.  it,  tubovgh  sumdat,  armn.  si 

Painting  of  the  week:  Braque.  "Stni  Life: 
Le  Jour"  (Chester  Dale  collection),  gallery 
G-14.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  3; 
Sunday  3:30  and  8. 

Tour  of  the  week:  ClaosicLsm  in  Art.  Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday  through  Saturday  1 :  Sunday 
3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Jlo- 
tunda,  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3: 
Sunday  6.  ' 

Sunday  lecture:  "On  the  Parallel  of  litera- 
ture and  the  Visual  Arta  (IV),"  Sixteenth 
annual  series  of  the  A-  W.  Mellon  lectures  in 
tha  fine  arta.  Quest  speaker:  Mario  Proa, 
lecture  haU  4. 

Sunday  concert :  Twonty -fourth  American 
music  fastlral:  Gordon  Myen,  barttooe.  Mat 
garden  court  8. 

UOHSAT.   APOXL   S«,  TOaoUGH   SOMBAT,  APBIL  Sfl 

Painting  o«  the  Week:  Vulllard,  "Th*o- 
don  Duret"  (Chester  Dale  collection). 
OoUery  84.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  13 
^^<j  2:  Sunday  3 :  30  and  6. 

l^Kir  erf  the  weA:  KxpresiAon  In  Art.  Bo- 
ttmda.  Tuesday  throofh  Batorday  l:  Son- 
day  3:80. 


Tour:  Introduction  to  th*  ooUactlon. 
Rotuntfa,  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and 
3;  Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture :  "On  the  Parallel  of  Uter- 
atur«  and  the  Visual  Arta  (T) ."  Sixteenth  an- 
nual seriea  of  the  A.  W.  Melloo  lectur«B  In 
the  tine  arta.  Chiast  Speaker:  Mario  Praa. 
lecture  hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-fourth  American 
music  festival:  Alan  Mandel.  pianist:  east 
garden  court  8. 


Tbe  5Mi  AuiversarT  of  Hw  Federal  Umi 
Bask  Sj^tm 


SPEECH 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 


m  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3.  I»e7 
Mr.    ABBITT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
privileged  to  participate  In  the  discus- 
sion today  In  honor  of  the  50th  annlver- 
sarr  o(  the  Federal  land  bank  system. 

In  recognizing  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  system  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  we  take  pride  In  the  fact  that 
the  Orst  loan  was  made  tn  the  State  of 
Virginia  In  May  1917.  This  was  a  loan 
for  $5,000  which,  of  course,  has  long 
since  been  paid. 

While  two  of  the  fastest  growing  areas 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  are  located  In  my  State,  never- 
theless, agriculture  is  of  ma)or  Impor- 
tance. The  most  recent  figures  show 
that  there  are  over  80.000  farms  with 
an  Income  of  approirimately  J500  million. 
These  figures  Indicate  that  agriculture 
is  of  significance  in  our  State's  economy 
and  that  the  farmers  of  our  State  are 
continuing  to  improve  their  methods  of 
production,  enabling  them  not  only  to 
feed  thenuelves  but  many  of  the  urban 
dwellers. 

Piogieas  In  agriculture  has  been  the 
Joint  effort  of  many  segments  of  our 
economy,  including  the  manufacturers  of 
fertlllxer.  feed,  farm  machinery,  and 
chemicals.  These  improvements  In 
equipment  and  supplies,  along  with  the 
ezpcrimentatlon  and  education  available 
through  our  land-grant  colleges  and 
vocational  agriculture  teachers  have 
made  our  farmers  the  most  efficient  In 
the  world. 

Increased  efficiency  per  man  has  neces- 
sitated large  amounts  erf  credit,  and  one 
of  the  important  contributors  to  the 
important  contributors  to  the  source  of 
funds  have  been  the  Federal  land  banks 
of  our  Nation.  These  banks  were  the  first 
to  Introduce,  on  a  national  basis,  the 
long-term  amortized  loan  with  repay- 
ments scheduled  to  fit  the  farmer's  in- 
come. Not  only  have  these  banks  sup- 
plied large  amounts  of  money  but  they 
have  also  set  the  pattern  for  other  lend- 
era  who  supply  credit  to  agriculture. 

In  paying  tribute  to  these  Institutions. 
it  Is  only  proper  that  we  should  also  pay 
tribate  to  the  American  farmer  who  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
made  available  to  him  and.  as  a  result. 
we  are  the  best  fed  nation  In  the  world. 
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Today  there  are  13  Federal  land  bank 
BssodaUona   along   with    13   producUon 
credit  asaoclaUona  serving  the  tarmera  ol 
my  State.    These  organlzaUons  are  en- 
tirely owned  by  the  farmers  who  ase  them 
and  they  do  not  lend  Government  money 
but  secure  their  loan  funds  from  the  In- 
vesting public.  .  ^  „  » 
It  would  be  approprtate  to  point  out 
that  during   the   great  depression,   the 
Federal  land  banks  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  citizens  and  to  the 
economy  of  our  State  by  malting  loan*  to 
farmers  so  that  they  might  not  only  re- 
main the  owners  of  their  farms  but  also 
put  large  amounts  of  money  into  circula- 
tion in  the  rural  communities.    Much  of 
this  money  found  Its  way  into  the  hands 
of  business  organizations  which  thereby 
helped  to  sUbillze  the  enUre  community. 
On  this  occasion  I  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  not  only  the  Federal 
land  banks  but  also  the  farmers  -vho  have 
helped  to  make  our  country  great. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  3.834 
land  bank  loans  toUllng  over  »6S.8«1,000 
outstanding  and  5.348  PCA  loans 
amounting  to  over  $33,683,000  outstand- 
IDC  in  our  State. 
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CMdr.  Usiie  M.  Fry  of  Hm  VFW  Speak* 

Oil  ia  Sappwt  of  tW  BUI  To  Prohibit 
Iha  Dcsocratioo  of  Ike  Flac 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TXMsrasBKs 
I^  TB»  BO08«  OP  BBPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  3.  13S7 
Mr    QUILLEN     Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
put  2  years,  I  have  lolned  my  colleagues 
In  Introducing  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
desecration  of  our  flag. 

I  think  the  need  for  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  becoming  more  appar- 
ent every  day,  and  I  ones  again  urge 
that  this  Mil  be  considered  and  passed  by 
tiw  Congress. 

The  commander  In  chief  of  the  vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Statea.  Leslie  M.  Fry.  ha»  called  atten- 
tion to  this  legislation,  and  I  would  like 
to  Insert  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccOHo: 

VJ-W.  cmMF  Cau3  ro«  iMMKDUTm  Flag 
Lkgulatiom,  Cms  Bscx2<t  Lirt  Maqamw 
Abticlb 

WuBiMOToM.  D.C.,  Aj»ma  4. — The  Oom- 
muid>r-La-Clil«f  at  tli«  VeMr»ii«  of  roralgn 
Wan  ot  tlM  CJB..  Leslie  M.  Fry.  Beno.  Nevads. 
said  today  that  "the  Oongreea  ol  the  United 
States  wUl  not  be  able  to  tace  their  conJtltu- 
enu  If  they  do  not  paae  teglslation  to  punish 
those  who  defile,  deface  or  desecrate  In  any 
manuer  the  Hag  of  our  Nation." 

Pry  noted  thaft  a  recent  arUcle  la  Ll/e 
magazine  "pointed  out  the  many  desaera. 
tlona  of  the  Bag  of  recent  date.  especlaUy 
the  recent  flagrant  mlauas  of  our  national 
symbol  by  a  so-called  artist.  On  occasion 
the  flag  has  been  aplt  on.  trampled  upon, 
burned  and  flown  In  one  case  below  the  flag 
of  Soviet  Russia.  There  Is  no  Federal  legis- 
lation now  on  the  boolu  which  provides 
a  penalty  for  any  of  thsse  heinous  acts. 
Esch  state  has  legislation,  but  It  Is  wide 
ranging  and  In  many  casea  does  not  provide 
for  a  fine  or  Imprisonment. 


■XeclsUdoo  to  provide  a  line  and  Im- 
prisonment for  debasement  ct  the  flag  of 
our  NaUon  has  been  Introduced  m  the  BOtn 
Congress  by  Bep.  Richard  Boudebush  of 
Indiana.  The  same  leglshitlon  was  ln»o- 
duced  isst  year  by  the  Congressman  but 
was  bottled  up  in  the  Bouse  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttas  by  Its  Chairman,  Bep-  Bmanuel  Cellar 

■al'oominiuuler-ln-Chlef  of  the  1^60,000 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  I  know  that  our 
membera  wUl  deluge  their  Congressmen  and 
Senatom.  and  especully  Chairman  CeUer, 
with  letters  demanding  that  legislation  be 
passed  to  penalize  those  who  are  ao  un- 
American  that  they  bavt  no  decent  respect 
for  the  flag  of  the  nation  that  aUows  them 
freedom  of  apeech.  debate  and  demonstra- 
Oon.  I  have  written  to  the  Editor  of  Life 
magazine  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  flnlshed  reading 
your  article  on  the  deeecraUon  of  the  US. 
Flag  and  Ond  myseU  viewing  the  arUcle  with 
mSed  emotloni.  One  think  your  arUcle  has 
done  is  to  point  out  to  your  readeni  that 
there  H  no  Federal  legislation  deaUng  with 
punishment    for    those    who   desecrate    and 

deflle  the  flag  of  our  nation.  

••  Such  legislation  has  been  Introducsd  m 
the  Both  Congress  by  BepresenUtlve  RlchMd 
U  Roudebush  of  Indiana  HS  1207  calU  for 
a  flne  of  not  more  than  H. 000  00  and  Im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  one  year  for 
tboee  who  "pubUcly  mutilates,  defaces, 
defiles,  tramples  upon  or  casta  contempt— 
either  by  word  or  act— upon  any  flag,  "tand- 
ard,  colors,  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  .  . 

"■The  1,350.000  members  of  the  Veterans 
or  Foreign  Wara  of  the  United  States 
strongly  back  Congressman  Boudebushs  bUl. 
I  beUeve  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  wlU  demand  Federal  leglsUtton. 
••  'Tour  story  and  pictures  have  pointed 
out  a  deplorable  situation.  The  plcttire  of 
the  United  Statea  Flsg  hung  by  a  hangman  a 
noose  U  shocking,  but  even  more  shocking 
waa  your  description  of  a  piece  of  ao-called 
art  In  which  this  flag  of  our  nation  "was 
abaped  as  a  phallus" 

"  There  have  been  numerous  cases  cited 
m  the  press  lately  of  flag  burning  and  de- 
flling  across  the  nation.  The  perpetrator!  of 
such  heinous  acU  must  be  punUhed  befitting 
their  crime.  Tour  story  and  pictures  will 
draw  a  massive  hue  and  cry  from  nearly  aU 
Americans— eicept  the  delUeis  and  peace- 
niks—and the  90th  Congress  wUl  pass  legU- 
latlon  to  protect  that  symbol  of  our  nation, 
the  United  States  Flsg.  from  further  abuse. 
"  'Sincerely. 

"•LaaulM.  Fav. 
"  'Commander  in  Chief.'  " 


The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  New  Tork  Tlmea.  Mar.  M.  Ittn] 
UM-AvmicaN  CoKMirraa 
The  self-appointed  next  assignment  of  ths 
tenacious  House  Un-AmATlcan  Activities 
Commlttes  Is  an  Investigation  of  unrest  In 
the  naUon's  dtles,  a  project  ren^arkably  HI 
suited  to  bringing  tranquillity  to  those  cities. 
Before  the  hearings  of  ths  committee  begin 
anew,  this  eeema  an  appropriate  time  to  ques- 
tion once  again  whether  It  abould  ellst  st 
all  Its  budget  request  comes  to  the  House 
floor  ne«t  week,  already  cut  »60,000  by  the 
Administration  Committee  Irom  the  »400,000 
aaked.  Why  waste  the  remaining  »350.000? 
Ever  since  the  committee  was  started  un- 
der Representative  Martin  Dlee  m  193»— the 
budget  then  was  tJJ.OOO— lu  record  has  been 
a  blend  of  the  oratorical  and  Inquisitorial, 
full  of  sound  and  fury  ^d  usually  signifying 
nothing. 

Its  leglslatlvs  Utility  and  Its  frequent  un- 
seemly conduct  have  even  brought  condem- 
nation In  recent  years  from  Senator  Bverett 
Dlrksen.  Ninety  distinguished  law  profts- 
sors.  the  latest  of  Its  criUos,  suggest  that  the 
committee  "U  Jeopardising  the  prestige  and 
public  respect  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

There  are  plenty  of  aexloua  and  dedicated 
oommlttees  to  uphold  the  Important  InvesU- 
gatlve  function  of  the  House.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  haa  already  suggested  it  could 
undertake  the  contemplated  look  at  urban 
unrest.  The  Un-Ameriaan  Activities  Ccm- 
mlttee  would  "only  muddy  the  waters,"  said 
the  Judiciary  chairman  In  a  gracious  under- 
statement. 

In  the  iplrlt  of  real  respect  for  law,  for  the 
legislative  process,  and  above  aU  for  tradi- 
tional freedoms,  let  tlu  nation  rid  Itself  of 
this  un-American  committee. 
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GoTcnor   Bwu   of  Hawaii   Speaks  of 
Gaias  Under  Statehood 


New  YoHt  riiM»  Opposes  Fnwb  to  HUAC 

EXTENSlONJJP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   WXW   TOSS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  -4prn  3,  1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wedfiesday 
we  will  vote  on  the  »350,00O  approprla- 
tloo  for  the  House  tJn-Amerlcan  Actlv- 
Itlea  Committee.  Before  doing  so,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  carefully  consider 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  2S.  I  hope  that 
all  Members  will  reflect  upon  Its  con- 
clusion : 

In  the  spirit  of  real  respect  for  law,  for  the 
leglaiative  procesa,  and  above  all  for  tradi- 
tional freedoms,  let  the  nation  rtd  Itself  of 
ttaia  un-AAMTican  committee. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP   BAWAH 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  B^RESENT An v eS 

Monday.  AprU  3.  1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  Inspiring 
address  delivered  at  the  Democratic 
Party  ot  Hawaii  dinner  on  tiie  eighth 
anniversary  ol  Hawaii  statehood  by  our 
distinguished  Governor,  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Bums. 

Governor  Burns.  In  speaking  of  the 
tremendous  gains  in  constructing  a  bet- 
ter Hawaii  during  the  8  years  of  state- 
hood, pointed  to  the  signs  of  growing 
excellence  in  a  multitude  of  endeavors  in 
the  50th  State.  The  Governor.  In  calling 
for  a  lededlcatlon  to  an  even  greater  Ha- 
waii, said  that  "greatness  Is  your  her- 
itage: the  pursuit  of  excellence  your 
means  of  attaining  It." 

The  full  text  of  Governor  Burns*  ad- 
dress of  March  13.  1967.  U  submitted  for 
inclusion  In  the  CowcHxssioifAL  Ricord: 

AoDuas  BT  Otw.  John  A.  Borns  at  the 
Dkmooatic  Pabtt  or  HAW*n  Dikwke  om 
THi  Eighth  AifNivn«AtT  of  St*t«hood, 
March   13.    lft«7. 

My  frtenda  and  fellow  Democrats.  It  Is 
mdeed  alwayi  •  plewure  to  be  with  (rteDda 
ol  the  Mine  poUtlcal  pereuMlon;   and  It  la 


doubly  pleacurable  to  know  that  our  nmn- 
ben  an  increasing  and  the  faith  apreadlo*. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity,  first  of  all, 
to  express  my  peraonsJ  appreciation  to  yoa 
of  the  Democratic  Party  ol  Hawaii  and  to  the 
loyal  and  dedicated  people  who  have  hon- 
ored me  with  their  oonfldence. 

This  occasion  and  this  setting  Is  most 
apfwopriate  for  the  obserratlons  I  sbotUd 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  this  eveiung, 
lor  they  have  to  do  with  those  things  which 
we  as  I>emocrats.  have  always  stood  for:  a 
better   life    for   aU   the   ciUzens   of   HawaU. 

John  W  Gardner,  now  the  Secret-sry  for 
Beslth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  wrote  a  book 
called  "Excellence"  a  lew  years  ago.  In  which 
be  says  the  following: 

"Eicellcnce  Implies  more  than  competence. 
It  Implies  a  striving  for  the  highest  stsnd- 
srds  in  every  phase  of  life  We  need  Indi- 
vidual excellence  In  all  Its  forms — In  every 
kind  of  creative  endeavor.  In  pollUcal  life, 
in  education,  in  Industry —in  short,  uni- 
versally. 

"Those  who  are  most  deeply  devoted  to 
s  democratic  society."  he  continues,  "must 
be  precisely  the  ones  who  Insist  upon  excel- 
lence, who  Insist  that  free  men  are  capable 
of  the  highest  standards  of  performance, 
who  Insist  that  a  free  society  can  be  a  great 
society  In  the  richest  sense  of  that  phrase. 
The  Idea  for  which  thU  naUon  stands  wlU 
not  siUTTlve  If  the  highest  goal  free  men 
can  set  for  themselves  is  an  amiable  medloc- 

rtty  .       ,^ 

•Free  men  must  set  their  own  goals.  There 
Is  no  one  to  tell  thean  what  to  do;  they 
must  do  It  for  themselves.  They  must  be 
quick  to  apprehend  the  kinds  of  effort  and 
perfonnanoe  their  society  needs,  and  they 
must  demand  that  kind  of  effort  and  per- 
formance of  themselves  and  of  their  fel- 
lows. They  must  chertah  what  Whitehead 
called  'the  habitual  vision  of  greatness.'  XI 
they  have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  de- 
mand much  of  themselves — as  Individuals 
and  as  a  society— they  may  loc*  forward  to 
long-oontlnued  vitality  But  a  free  fioclety 
that  U  pSMlve.  inert  and  preoccupied  with 
lu  own  diversions  and  comforts  will  not  last 
long.     And  freedom  won't  save  It.- 

Another.  contemporary  phlloaopher  by  the 
name  of  CharUe  Brown,  has  had  hU  say,  too. 
on  the  matter  of  excellence.  CbarUe.  aining 
on  the  floor  by  himself,  struggling  to  put 
together  a  picture  punle,  says.  "Happiness  U 
flndlng  the  lltUe  pieoe  with  the  pink,  edge 
and  part  ot  the  sky  and  the  lop  of  the 
sailboat." 

Eight  years  ago.  all  of  us  found  common 
happiness  in  the  event  we  celebrate  tonight — 
the  anniversary  o^  Hawaiian  sUtebood. 

And.  on  this  partslan  oceasloo.  Z  believe 
we  can  all  agree  too  that  happiness  Is  more 
and  more  Democrats. 

Those  are  the  things  I  felt  It  approprtate 
to  reflect  on  tonight— happiness,  and  ex- 
cellence, and  their  relation  to  one  another 
in  our  society. 

The  two  are  closely  related.  1  beUeve. 
The  American  tradition  resU  on  a  document 
that  says  these  things:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life.  Uberty.  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  It  Is  my  feeling  that 
the  pursuit  of  b^jplness  Ls  closely  related 
to  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  and  that  our 
government  has  a  vital  role  to  p4ay  In  the 
fncllltation  of  those  pursuits. 

That  statement  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  when  you  look  at  It  superflcl- 
ally  seems  reUUvely  simple.  It  U.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  complex  and  profound 
propoelUons  contained  in  any  poUtlcaJ  docu- 
ment which  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
While  all  of  Its  parts  deserve  carefiU  atten- 
tion. 1  would  focus  your  attention  tonight 
on  the  proposition  of  the  individual's  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  bapplnees. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  DedareUon  does 


BO<  say  Itiat  mw  bav«  the  right  to  happl- 
nsH.  Ths  drafters  of  this  important  docu- 
nwni  were  not  ao  naive  as  to  faU  into  that 
trap.  What  It  does  guarantee  Is -the  ri^t 
to  pursue  the  objective.  Thus  by  impUca- 
tum.  any  act  which  Uocks  man's  pursuit  of 
happiness  Is,  In  fact,  morally  repugnant. 
The  public  and  prlvau  sectors  of  our  society 
must  oontlnue  to  le*m.  ss  indeed  I  believe 
they  are  learning,  that  there  must  be  inter- 
dependent action  if  the  goals  are  to  be 
achieved.  We  need  to  go  on  trying  to  arrive 
at  a  better  understanding  of  ths  objective* 
of  society— and  when  I  say  we.  I  mean  each 
of  us  as  Individuals  and  all  of  us  as  mem- 
bers of  our  larger  organisations,  whether 
that  be  government,  business,  labor,  or  some 
other  segment  of  the  community.  Beyond 
understanding  our  objectives  and  the  neces- 
sity for  Interdependence,  we  must  look  con- 
tinually for  better  ways  of  working  together 
to  achieve  the  objectives.  And  this  Is  part 
of  what  the  New  Hawaii  is  all  about. 

Based  on  the  things  I  have  mentioned  so 
far.  our  problem  Is  relaUvely  simple.  We  are 
talking  about  better  care  for  the  physical  and 
economic  aspects  of  man.  Pew  would  dis- 
agree with  the  desirability  of  an  econoBUc 
system  that  is  ijotta  productive  and  equitable. 
Few  would  dispute  the  right  of  government 
to  use  its  good  ofBcee  to  help  achieve  that 
productivity  and  equity.  But  this,  in  the 
last  analysis.  Is  not  quite  enough. 

Por  man.  after  all.  Is  something  more  than 
a  producer  and  a  consumer.  He  has  spiritual 
needs,  he  baa  the  needs  which  for  many  can 
only  be  answered  in  a  satisfactory  family 
life;  he  has  needs  which  sometimes,  indeed, 
may  be  non-raUonal  in  nature — or  as  CharUe 
Biown's  friend  Unus  aays.  •Happiness  la 
some  black,  orange,  yellow,  whit*,  and  pink 
jeUytwans— but  no  green  ones."  In  abort, 
man  has  needs  beyond  creature  oomforU  for 
the  simple  and  yet  the  extremely  complex 
reason  that  he  Is  a  human  being. 

And  what  can  government,  or  Indeed  the 
society  In  general,  do  about  these  needs 
which  are  bevond  the  physical?  There  is  one 
thing  that  It  certainly  cannot  do.  and  that 
Is  to  define  the  meaning  of  happiness  for 
each  clOsen.  The  individual  must  work  his 
own  way  toward  his  own  answer,  and.  to  be 
sure,  the  answers  are  going  to  be  »»  many 
and  as  varied  as  there  are  Individuals  in  the 
aodety.  In  a  democracy,  this  Is  as  it  should 
be  And  as  long  as  a  clttoena  concept  of 
happiness  does  not  in  lU  implementation  run 
afoul  of  the  rights  of  others,  then  It  aeems  to 
me  that  the  government  should  do  all  In  Its 
power  to  Insure  that  this  hspplness  can  be 
pursued. 

The  government  can  also  take  one  further 
step,  if  we  consider  the  good  and  free  and 
vital  democratic  society  of  which  Secretary 
Oarxlner  speaks  as  a  goal  related  to  the  ulti- 
mate happiness  of  that  society,  then  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  government  has  the  special 
role  of  seeing  that  the  roads  to  the  pursuit 
of  that  goal  are  kept  open.  And  as  both 
Secretary  Gardner  and  Charlie  Brown  sug- 
gest, the  road  to  happiness  is  the  same  one 
In  such  a  society  as  the  road  to  excellence. 
The  State  in  such  avSituaUon,  then,  has  the 
obllgaUon  to  see  tba\lt  provides  a  means  to 
acquire  excellence  myil  of  the  worthwhUe 
features  of  the  human  eondltlon. 

One  of  the  ways.  and.  In  fact.  I  believe 
the  most  Important  way,  that  this  can  be 
done  is  through  the  provision  of  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  faclUtJes.  coupled  with  the 
widest  possible  educational  c^portunltles.  for 
all  our  poople.  This  Is  why  education  has 
played  such  a  major  role  not  only  In  the  Great 
Society  but  also  In  the  New  Hawaii,  Head- 
Start,  Upward  Bound,  the  Work-Study  pro- 
gram, and  other  education-related  projects 
of  the  present  nauonal  DemocraUc  adminis- 
tration have  sought  to  provide  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  the  hope  of  excellence  to 
young  people  whose  only  choice  a  generation 
ago  wotUd  have  been  the  despair  of  medi- 
ocrity and  lesB-  Perhaps  no  federal  InTolve- 
ment  Is  more  Important  to  the  continued 


growth  aod  vitality  of  our  society  than  that 
related  to  education. 

We  In  HawaU  have  sought  to  add  to  this 
federal  Interest  with  our  own  strong  partlcl- 
paUon  at  the  State  and  local  leveU.  In  the 
past  two  years,  we  have  Invested  almost  half 
of  our  tax  dollars  in  our  belief  in  excellence 
In  education.  Prom  pr«-school  through  grad- 
uate study,  the  State  has  sought  to  bring 
Hawaii's  educaUonal  network  to  new  levels 
of  superiority.  We  have  done  so  because  we 
foresee  In  educaUoo  the  poaslblllUes  to  bxUld 
the  sOTt  of  leadership  lor  the  future  that  will 
stimulate  our  nation  to  continue  iu  unend- 
ing quest  for  exceUenoe — and  the  happiness 
attendant  thereto. 

The  President  of  our  SUte  University. 
Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  has  commented  suc- 
cinctly on  our  reason  for  all  this,  and  I  find 
his  words  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Dr. 
Hamilton's  remarks  were  made  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  building  on  one  of  the 
campuses  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  where  he  labored  before  comlnj  to 
greater  challenges  with  us. 

He  noted  that  much  of  human  endeavor 
In  modem  history  appears  to  be  directed 
toward  ignominious  ends,  adding  to  the  proof 
of  what  other  observers  have  described  as 
"man's  inhununlty  to  man." 

But  the  good  pr<rfessor.  who  seee  more  to 
be  hopeful  for  rather  than  to  deqpalr  in.  and 
whose  views  I  ahare.  notes: 

•Man  destroys,  it  Is  true,  but  he  also 
builds.  Government  must  necessarily  re- 
press but  It  also  constructs.  And  todsy  we 
celebrate  a  physical  manifestation  of  thU 
latter  category  of  action.  We  celebrate  the 
active  support  of  the  State  In  the  most  won- 
drously  optimistic  acUvlty  of  man — the  ac- 
quisition and  extension  of  learning." 

Mankind's  hope  Ues  In  the  continuing 
process  of  enlightenment. 

Enlightenment  and  the  state  of  happiness 
are  concomitants  of  the  pursuit  of  cKcellence- 
In  Hawaii  todsy.  there  are  signs  of  growing 
excellence  in  a  mulUtude  of  endeavors.  We 
have  made  and  are  continuing  to  make  visi- 
ble progress  towards  excellence  la  Tital  areas 
of  community  activity. 

In  my  Inaugural  address  earlier  thU  year. 
1  pointed  out  that  "greatness  is  your  herit- 
age; the  pursuit  of  excellence  your  means  of 
attaining  It." 

Let  us  not  be  content  with  anything  short 
of  the  beat. 

m  the  eight  years  since  SUtehood.  we  have 
made  tremendous  gains  In  oonstrucllng  a 
better  Hawaii.  In  providing  rtcher  oppor- 
tunities for  a  better  life  for  aU  our  dtixena. 
Our  achlevemento  to  date,  however,  should 
pale  in  eomparison  with  what  Ues  ahead  if 
we  but  seise  the  challenges  before  us. 

On  this  eighth  anniversary  of  Hawaiian 
Statehood.  I  Join  you  in  rededlcatlon  to  a 
greater  Hawaii,  to  the  New  Hawaii. 

Perhaps  there  Is  fresh  inspiration  for  us  In 
the  wcwds  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  once 
wrote  to  an  assodaU : 

"It  carries  me  back  to  the  times  when. 
beset  with  dlfHculUee  and  dangers,  we  were 
fellow  laborers  in  the  aame  cause,  struggling 
for  what  Is  meet  valuable  to  num.  his  right  to 
•eir-govemment.  Laboring  always  at  the 
aame  oar,  with  some  wave  ever  ahead,  threat- 
eulog  to  overwhelm  us,  and  yet  passing 
baxmlesE  under  our  bark,  we  knew  not  how 
we  rode  through  the  storm  with  heart  and 
hand,  and  made  a  happy  port,  SUll  we  did 
not  expect  to  be  without  rube  and  dllBcuJ- 
tlee:  and  we  have  had  them  .  .  .  and  I  do 
beUeve  we  shall  continue  to  grow,  to  mtUtl- 
ply  and  prosper  unUl  we  exhibit  an  associa- 
tion, powerful,  wise  and  happy,  beyond  what 
has  yet  been  seen  by  men." 

So  K  is  with  us.  as  Democrats,  as  citizens 
of  the  gjreatost  naUon  in  history. 

We  are  on  the  road  to  excellence.  Let  us 
strive  ever  harder  in  our  pursuit  of  this  noble 
end.  for  the  sake  of  all  Hawaii  and  Its  great 
cltlsena. 


A1580 
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SPEECH 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 


or  rLOftiDA 
IN  THB  HODSE  OP  BEPBeSENTATlVia 

Monday.  AvrU  3.  19S7 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  our 
good  fortune  to  commemorate  SO  years 
of  service  by  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem. Those  long  years  of  service  have 
been  vital  not  only  to  our  farmers  but  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
The  importance  of  Its  role  cannot  be 
overlooked  In  light  of  the  conditions 
which  had  previously  prevailed  on  the 
farm  front. 

Over  our  earlier  history,  the  farmer 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  busmess  cycle 
as  well  as  the  weather  cycle.  Bust  fol- 
lowed boom  and  an  Immature  banking 
system  contributed  to  panics  which  came 
now  and  again.  Financial  straiixs  on 
farmers,  the  result  of  uneven  economic 
conditions  as  well  as  crop  failures  in 
some  areas  at  times,  were  the  cause  of 
great  agriciiltural  unrest.  Sometimes 
this  unrest  and  distress  seeped  over  into 
politics.  In  retrospect  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  long  periods  of  agiUtlon — 
the  fanner  was  aUed  with  anxiety  as  to 
where  he  would  get  enough  money  to 
pay  his  debts,  or.  if  he  owned  land, 
where  he  would  fUul  money  to  expand, 
make  Improvements  and  modernize.  In 
times  of  distress,  where  could  he  get 
money  to  pay  the  Interest  on  his  mort- 
gage, or.  if  the  mortgage  should  come 
due  at  such  a  time,  how  could  it  be  ex- 
tended or  refinanced?  How  could  he 
keep  the  taxes  paid  up? 

The  sources  from  which  money  might 
be  borrowed  tended  to  be  local  and  had 
the  unfortunate  characteristic  of  van- 
ishing or  becoming  very  tight  In  periods 
of  hard  times.  If  capital  was  available 
at  all.  Interest  rates  mounted  at  such 
times.  Nonlocal  money  was  sometimes 
available  from  insurance  companies,  pri- 
vate banks  and  some  commercial  banks — 
but  those  Institutions  were  more  nearly 
geared  to  the  framework  of  industry,  not 
so  much  to  the  uncertain  elements  of 
farming. 

Farming  was  long  plagued  by  short- 
term  loans,  unreasonably  high  interest 
rates  and  terrible  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  renewal  of  the  loan  would  be 
possible  when  It  became  due.  There  were 
periods  of  distress  which  hit  the  farming 
economy  so  hard  that  many  farmers  were 
faced  with  foreclosure.  Farming  needed 
a  source  of  capital  which  would  Uke  Into 
account  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
farmer— need  to  keep  up  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  sound  capability  to  make  re- 
payment of  debts  over  a  longer  time  pe- 
riod. Increasing  pressure  to  modernise 
and  mechanize  made  farmers  strive  to 
buy  more  land  and  machinery,  both  of 
which  required  credit  unless  the  Individ- 
ual had  accumulated  capital.  Finally.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  nowhere  to  turn 
but  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  I9l«,  the  F*deral  P»nn  Land  A«t 


was  passed  to  fit.  as  w»U  as  posible,  into 
the  pattern  of  need  of  the  VS.  farmer 
and  the  agricultural  community  at  that 
time  Largely  fashioned  after  existing 
European  Institutions,  the  plan  called  for 
a  regional  setup.  There  were  13  banks 
created,  all  of  which  are  still  acUve. 
each  was  to  serve  a  defined  area  of  sev- 
eral States.  Each  bank  began  with  about 
$9,000,000  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  idea  that 
the  Governments  investment  would 
eventually  be  liquidated  by  the  purchase 
of  stock  by  borrowing  -farmers.  Fortu- 
nate circumstance  was  realized  and  now 
the  entire  system  U  fanner  owned. 

Locally,  loans  were  provided  and  serv- 
iced at  the  farm  level  by  IndlvlduaUy 
chartered  associations.  InltlaUy  called 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  now 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association. 
They  are  farmer  owned  and  directed. 

There  have  been  spurts  of  progress  for 
the  plan  and  times  of  setback.  Its  first 
years  in  existence,  the  bank  showed  tre- 
mendous growth  only  to  be  thwarted 
temporarily  by  the  constitutionality  test 
in  1921.  Then.  It  surged  ahead  again 
as  commercial  banks  caUed  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  fann  debts  held  by  their  firms. 
A  tremendous  land  boom  during  and 
shorUy  after  World  War  I  was  followed 
by  a  depression  which  drove  the  land 
banks  to  eliminate  all  lax  practices.  Yet, 
these  setbacks  reflect  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  system  operated,  not 
necessarily  the  faulte  within  the  banks 
themselves. 

In  1923  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  was 
passed,  creating  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks.  These  banks  were  designed  to 
provide  a  permanent  and  dependable 
source  of  fimds  for  institutions  making 
loans  to  fanners.  In  1933.  Congress 
passed  another  vital  agricultural  credit 
act — the  Farm  Credit  Act.  This  act  was 
responsible  for  slight  changes  in  organi- 
zation and  subsequent  increased  reli- 
ability and  serviceability  of  the  credit 
system  in  general.  The  12  district  banks 
and  the  central  bank  for  cooperatives  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  were  designed  to  be  a 
source  of  business-type  credit  for  farmer 
cooperatives. 

The  system  should  be  considered  val- 
uable not  only  for  the  millions  of  loans 
it  has  issued,  nor  for  the  opportunities  it 
has  granted  to  stniggUng  farmers  to  b>iy, 
to  build,  and  to  refinance  debts.  It 
must  also  be  regarded  as  an  Innovating 
force,  a  catalyst  In  the  farming  busi- 
ness. We  should  recognize  also  that 
there  were  times  of  flood  and  drought 
when  the  Federal  land  bank  system, 
through  its  local  associations  acted  as 
distributing  agencies  for  credit  assist- 
ance and  got  the  stricken  areas  back  on 
their  feet.  One  may  observe  that  busi- 
ness firms,  especially  insurance  compa- 
nies, tiave  been  motivated  to  give  loans 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  used  by  the 
land  banks,  once  it  became  evident  how 
satisfactory  the  plan  was. 

Nor  must  we  consider  that  the  work 
has  been  fully  accomplished,  and  is  over. 
Far  from  it.  Every  year  the  fast  grow- 
ing economy  and  the  even  faster  grow- 
ing population  place  demands  on  the 
fanner  to  expand  Ills  farm  and  run  It 
largely  by  mechanization.    Even  more 


than  before,  he  needs  credit  in  large 
amounts,  short-term  and  long-term, 
with  some  flexibility  In  repayment 
schedules.  He  needs  low  Interest  rates 
If  they  can  be  obtained.  He  needs  un- 
derstanding at  refinancing  time.  All  of 
these  can  be  supplied  by  the  laan  asso- 
ciations and  the  t>ank8.  Some  would 
rather  deal  with  their  own  cooperaUve 
than  to  have  to  deal  with  a  private  Arm. 
Some  farmers  want  to  borrow  where  they 
can  buy  stock  and  become  members  and 
be  part  of  their  own  association,  rather 
than  a  mere  borrower. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system  as 
passed  In  1917  was  expanded  and  im- 
proved on  several  occasions  with  newer^ 
legislaUon.  It  has  ^ruly  served  the 
farmer.  It  has  saved  him  money  and 
modernized  his  credit  system.  It  has 
enabled  him  to  grow  with  the  upward 
tide  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  well  to  Uke  note  of  the  SOth  an- 
niversary of  the  act  and  to  encourage  the 
contlnuaUon  of  the  fine  work  In  the 
future. 


Arrril  h,  1967 
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Sapport  (or  the  Natioaa]  Fooadalion 
OD  the  Arts  and  Himianitici 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOtlSE  OY  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  4,  ISt? 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
editorials  appearing  in  their  editions  of 
April  3.  1967.  both  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Evening  Star  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  the  NaUonal 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
The  Star's  editorial  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  Foundations  mission: 

Massive  government  funds  Invested  In  aci- 
ence  have  completely  up«!t  the  earlier  bal- 
ance between  that  discipline  and  the  other 
main  branch  of  higher  leammg  in  America, 
the  literary  and  liberal  arta  culture.  Our 
accelerated  science  la  almoat  able  to  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  harvest  the  sea  and  replace 
man«  Infirm  vital  orgmna.  But  to  chooae 
wisely  among  the  riches  of  science  reqiures 
a  dladpUne  dlHerent  from  science. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Insert  the  full  texts  of  the  editorials  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  and  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues: 
IProm  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr  3,  1M7I 
ecHOLam  PowKa 
Congressman  Prank  Thompaon  Jr.  let  go 
with  a  haymaker  of  a  speech  on  Thuraday— 
in  aa  good  and  decent  and  humane  a  cau«B 
as  any  Congreasman  could  choose  He  aimed 
his  blow  at  a  1967  revival  of  know- 
nothlnglsm  by  Congressman  Durward  Hau. 
who  seema  bent  upon  malUng  an  ugly  name 
for  hunaeir  by  attacking  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  HumanlUoa. 

Congreasman  HaU  appears  to  feel  that 
scholarship  in  the  Art.  and  Humanities 
should  have  governmental  encouragement 
and  support  only  U  the  prolect  falla  square  J 
within  the  boundaries  of  orthodoxy  and  only 
It  the  ri«archer  holds  pollUcal  opinions  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  at  least  In  fuU  con- 
formity with  some  national  norm  Accord- 
ingly, he  has  taken  out  against  the  Poimda- 
tton  because  it  gave  a  grant  to  an  asslaUnt 


proteasor  of  art  at  the  SanU  Barbara  camptu 
ol  the  Unlveralty  of  CaUfomla  to  underta«e 
a  study  of  the  Influence  or  cartoons  and 
comic  strips  on  poUticml  thought. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  cartoons  are  not 
a  political  force  need  do  no  more  to  change 
hla  mind  than  look  at  the  upper  right-hand 
porUon  of  this  page.  But  congreasman 
KaUs  true  oblecUons  run.  apparenUy.  not 
M  much  to  the  research  as  to  the  researcher. 
He  denounced  the  CaUfomla  art  teacher  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Committee  by 
ossertlng— as  though  thU  were,  somehow, 
conclusive — that  be  Is  not  an  American  cla- 
len.  He  has  been  among  thoae  In  the  fore- 
front ol  opposing  our  presence  In  Vietnam. 

Congress  ought  to  nip  this  kind  of  think- 
ing In  the  bud— before  It  can  bloom  agam. 
The  country  had  more  than  enough  ol  It  dur- 
ing the  hysteria  of  the  19600.  Study  grants, 
whether  In  the  humanities  or  In  science, 
should  not  be  contingent  In  any  way  on  the 
political  opinions  of  the  grantee.  Neither 
should  they  be  contingent  on  the  Inexpert 
and  otwn  uninformed  Judgment  of  Con- 
rressmeu  aa  to  the  desirability  of  a  project. 
The  danger  In  this  kind  of  Interference  was 
pointed  out  very  plainly  by  Congresaman 
Thompson  who  observed  that  "I  am  afraid 
the  Foundation  has  not  yet  felt  politically 
able  to  tackle  anything  too  controversial  for 
fear  of  bringing  congreaalonal  wrath  down 
upon  lU  head  when  It  asks  for  lU  annual 
appropriation." 

Tbla  la  a  danger  that  could  be  ruinous  to 
the  Poondatlona  potenOallUea.  Por  the  key 
to  the  PoundaUon's  effectlvenesa.  as  It  haa 
been  the  key  to  all  American  progreaa.  Is 
freedotn.  Congresaman  Thompson  put  It 
very  well  In  hla  remarks  on  Prtday  to  the 
Modem  Language  Association;  ■Eventually 
you  must  have  the  courage  to  aak  funrU- 
mental  quesUons  which  may  ahake  the 
foundations  of  our  aodety.  And  eventually 
you  must  dirty  your  hands.  Tou  must 
make  Scholar  Power  felt  In  Washington  " 
It  will  be  felt  only  in  the  degree  to  which 
the  American  public  recalla  Its  value — and 
recognUea  the  Importance  of  keeping  lu  u- 
tellectual  rvaouroes  imahackled. 

(From  the  Waahlngujn  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  3.  1B671 
Hanxo  FCK  WrtB  ths  PotmnanoN 


moat  Important  Held,  the  Pouodatlon  for 
th«  Bumanltlea.  under  Dr.  Bamaby  Keeney. 
baa  made  an  impreaalve  and  a  be^ful  b*- 
glnning.  It  ahould  i^t  be  discouraged  that 
the  voice  of  the  aeml-profeaslonal  Know- 
Nothing  Is  In  oppoalUon.  Where  else  would 
It  be? 


A  Case  of  lajasticc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   MZW    TOKK. 
D*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  Apra  Z.  1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
28  the  New  York  Post  published  an  article 
by  James  A.  Wechsler  which  brings  to 
light  a  zoost  serlouf  example  of  Inhu- 
manity on  the  part  of  the  VB.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  James 
Wechsler  throughout  the  years  has 
courageously  fought  against  Injustice. 
and  once  again  we  are  Indebted  to  him 
for  bringing  the  case  of  August  Wllhelm 
LAhUnen  to  our  attention.  The  article 
fully  explains  the  bizarre  circumstances 
of  this  case  and  the  torment  suffered  by 
Mr.  Lahtlnen. 
The  article  follows: 

BAUirm  HoMX 
(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

In  some  brighter  dajLjhere  will  be  b  com- 
pUation  of  the  Inane  InJustlccB  and  tnhu- 
mamtlo  committed  by  the  U.S.  Immigration 
KDd  Naturalization  Serrlce.  Young  Ameri- 
cans will  aak  whether  these  thlngB  really 
happened,  and  where  the  rest  of  us  were 
when  the  crtmea  occurred. 

The  subject  of  today's  case  hirtory  la  66- 
year-old  August  Wllhelm  Lahtlnen  of  Man- 
hattan. He  emigrated  to  the  U-S.  from  Fin- 
land with  bis  parents  In  the  year  1014. 
Bicactly  44  yeara  later — tn  1968 — the  diligent 
oganti  of  the  Service  moved  to  send  him 
back  where  he  came  from  on  the  groimd  that 
be  had  once  been  giillty  at  afllllatlon  with 


Following   the  announcement  ol   lU  flrat  allegedly  subveraive  group  called  the  Fin- 


batch  of  grants  to  American  scholarB.  the 
FoundaUon  for  the  Humanities  has  been 
getting  a  certain  amount  of  crlUcal  static. 
Thia  la  all  good  fun.  and  as  Inevitable  as  the 
tide.  Uats  or  such  awards  wUl  always  pro- 
vide Ideal  grist  to  the  satiric  mills  of  oon- 
graasmen  and  oolumnlsta.  Most  of  the 
crlblclam  la,  at  root,  the  fundamental. 
Yahoo,  antJlearnlng  blaa  thai  has  been  with 
us  ever  since  some  men  learned  to  write  and 
other*  did  not. 

The  critica  have  focuaed  mostly  on  one 
announced  project  to  study  the  history  and 
significance  of  the  comic  strip.  As  an 
American  newspaper,  we  are,  of  course,  (we- 
pored  to  defend  this  study.  Of  all  the  de- 
partments of  a  newspaper,  the  comics  are 
the  moat  exquisitely  sensitive  to  changing 
pt^ular  taate.  Hence,  they  can  be  Invalu- 
able as  a  key  to  the  evolution  ol  popular 
thought,  to  the  relations  between  jxipular 
thought  and  poUUcal  attitudes,  and  to  the 
modulation  of  original  thinking  that  occurs 
when  It  reachea  the  man  in  the  street. 

The  mlsalon  of  the  Foundation  for  the 
HumanlUee  la  an  important  one.  Massive 
government  funds  Invested  in  aclence  have 
completely  upaet  the  earUer  balance  between 
that  discipline  and  the  other  main  branch 
of  higher  learning  In  America,  the  Utermry 
and  liberal  arU  culture.  Our  accelerated 
science  Is  almost  able  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  harveat  the  sea  and  replace  man's 
Infirm  vital  organs.  But  to  choose  wisely 
among  the  rlch«a  of  science  requires  a  ma- 
clpllne  different  from  sdeooe. 

In  strengthening  Amerlca'a  reaourcea  In  a 


nlah  Workers  Federation,  Inc. 

The  federaUon  perished  back  In  1842,  but 
the  case  against  Lahtlnen  remains  alive,  with 
the  bureaucraU  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and 
NaturallEatlon  organization  seemingly  reluc- 
tant either  to  press  their  inquisition  or  to 
abandon  It.  And  so  LahUnen  occupies  the 
Umbo  of  suspense  to  which  so  many  others 
have  been  assigned  by  an  agency  that  seems 
to  specialize  In  the  muddled  appUcaUon  of 
quiet,  prolonged  mental  torture. 

August  Lahtlnen  is  a  round-laced,  gray- 
haired  man,  genially  reminiscent  of  the  late 
W.  C  Fields.  His  manner  is  congenial  rather 
than  consplratorlai :  while  I  realize  no  vigi- 
lant patriot  ahould  be  duluded  by  external 
amiablUty.  a  stody  of  the  record  In  bis  case 
raises  only  the  question  of  how  be  has  re- 
tained his  warmth  of  spirit. 

After  arrival  as  a  13-year-old  boy.  he  and 
his  family  went  to  Newfleld.  NY.  There  he 
helped  on  his  father's  farm. 

"1  didnt  have  sense  enough  to  go  to 
school,"  he  recalls  ruefuUy. 

"For  a  while  I  left  the  farm  to  work  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  then  I  went  back 
to  the  farm,  and  in  1932  I  came  to  New  York 
City  and  was  hirad  by  the  Flonlah  Forward, 
the  organ  of  the  Finnish  Workers  Federa- 
tion." 

lAhUnen  wrote  poems  and  articles  on 
technical  farm  subjects;  he  bad  early  Social- 
ist leanings  and  concedes  that  the  Com- 
munlsta  may  have  eventually  moved  into 
dominant  positions  in  the  federation.  But 
he  never  ooiwldered  himself  a  basically  po- 
UUcal man. 


In  1M3  be  i^ipUed  for  naturalization  pn- 
pers.  He  was  neither  accepted  nor  rejected: 
hla  name  was  ultimately  burled  In  some 
bureaucraUc  pigeonhole  and  he  never  pur- 
sued the  matter.  As  his  present  attorney. 
Ira  Oollobln.  remarked  yesterday,  "be  didn't 
have  any  lawyer  and  be  waant  the  kind  of 
man  who  looked  for  one."  Technically  his 
application  U  sUll  pentUng. 

He  married  In  1952  and  continued  to  work 
as  a  modest  Finnish -language  Journalist. 
He  committed  no  crimes  and  caused  no 
ac«nea.  During  a  naturalization  hearing  be 
dew3il>ed  his  political  beUefs  this  way : 

"To  tell  you  the  truth.  I  am  not  a  poliucai 
peraoD  at  aU,  I  am  Intereeted  in  different 
matters  like  cooperative  movements,  but  1 
have  never  t>e<n  a  political  person." 

He  waa  asked  Trbether  he  regarded  democ- 
racy as  a  workable  form  of  government. 

"Yes.  the  best  government  there  could  be." 
he  replied. 

That  was  placed  on  the  record  In  IMS. 
Thirteen  years  later  the  Immigration  and 
Naturaliaatlon  Service  instituted  proceedings 
against  blm. 

No  accusation  was  leveled  against  him  ex- 
cept that  he  had  been  (admittedly)  a  mem- 
ber of  the  defunct  Finnish  Workers  Federa- 
tion which,  whatever  Its  political  orientation, 
waa  a  cultural,  aoclal  and  sporta  group. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  the  Service 
never  challenged  his  credlblUty:  Its  case 
hinged  solely  on  teatlmony  dealgned  to  show 
that  the  federation— during  Its  existence — 
was  a  "front," 

Nearly  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  this  mad 
man-bunt  began,  Lahtlnen,  suffering  from 
a  recurrent  heart  ailment,  finally  asked  Gol- 
lobln  in  1901  to  petition  for  termination  or 
reopening  of  the  unresolved  case;  time  and 
again  the  Service  has  asked  for  delay. 

Now  Oollobln — on  the  baals  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  dectslMi  in  the  Jo6e[>h  Sherman  caae 
4  deacribed  here  last  December )  — la  once 
again  asking  that  Lahtlnen's  status  be  re- 
manded for  new  review  or  that  the  Service 
stipulate  that  it  has  abandoned  the  deporta- 
tion move.  He  is  waiung  for  the  answer. 
In  the  Sherman  affair,  based  on  his  alleged 
Illegal  reentry  after  fighting  for  the  LoyalUU 
In  the  SpajUah  war.  the  court  held  Chat 
ancient  recoUecUon  was  decrepit  testimony. 
The  Lahtlnen  proceeding  Is  even  more 
grotceque.  In  this  Instance  the  stale  teatd- 
mony  ooocems  an  organization,  not  a  man. 
No  overt  act  of  any  sort  Is  claimed:  the  group 
with  which  he  was  linked  has  been  dead  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  What  con- 
ceivable purpoae  is  served  by  keeping  him 
In  Jeopardy?  When  wlU  Congress  finally 
come  to  lu  senses,  restore  the  three-year 
statute  of  limitations  wiped  out  by  the 
McCarran -Walter  law  and  end  such  night- 
mare revivals  of  the  past  that  haunt  too 
many  bocnesT 

In  broader  terms,  the  time  is  overdue  for 
the  Justice  Dept.  to  Impart  some  sense  of 
Justice  and  reason  to  this  subeldlary  unit 
where  sadism  and  folly  have  reigned  too 
long. 


Tax  RcBef  for  Homeowsers  ami  Tenants 


EXHENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  nw  Touc 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  AprH  3,  1967 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have, 
today,  introduced  H.R.  7945.  "to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  19S4  to 
provide  a  credit  for  certain  local  re«l- 
dentla]  real  property  taxes." 

The  bill  wUl  provide  tax  relief  for 
homeowners  and  tenants  through  a  Fed- 
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ei-al  tax  credit  bawd  on  local  property 
taxes  or  rental*  paid.  The  legislation 
implement*  a  proposal  made  lait  month 
by  the  dlstinsulshed  county  execuUve  of 
Nassau  County.  NY.,  the  Honorable 
Eugene  H.  Nlckerson.  I  Included  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Nlckerson  ptan  for  tax 
relief  in  my  sUtement  calling  for  an 
overhaul  of  our  tax  laws.  See  COKoaxs- 
5io««i.   RxcoRB.   March  20.    1M7.   page 

Thus  It  wlU  be  observed  that  under  the 
bUl  a  Federal  tax  credit  la  allowed  In 
cases  of  hardship:  that  Is.  whenever  local 
property  taxes  exceed  5  percent  of  a  tax- 
payers  household  Income.  In  the  case 
of  tenants,  property  taxes  are  deemed 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  rent 

paid 
The  text  of  the  bill  foUows: 

HJt  IS** 
A  blU  to  unBoU  tbe  IntMnal  Revenue  Code 
erf  IBM  to  provide  a  credit  for  certain  local 
rertdentUU  real  property  taxee 
Be  it  rruicted  by  tht  Smate  and  HouM  o/ 
Keprtsnlatiixt    of    the    United    States    ol 
America   In   ConyreJJ   aixmbled.   That    (a) 
.ubpart  A  or  part  IV  of  ctuipter  I  oJ  tbe  In- 
ternal   B*»enue  Code   of    1954    (relating  to 
craUU  against  tail   U  amended  bj  renum- 
bwlng  eectlon  40  u  McUon  41  and  by  In- 
KTting  after  eactlon  39  Uw  following  new 
leotloo:  _ 

"Sec.     40.  I>ocal    reddentlal    real    prapatty 
tana. 

"(a)  AixowAKca  or  CaaDtr.— If  an  Individ- 
ual eUoMea  to  have  the  beneflte  of  thu 
Mctlon  toe  the  taxable  year,  there  shall  _b« 
aUowad  to  luch  Individual,  as  a  credit 
anuut  the  tax  Ul>po«^d  by  this  chapter  for 
th«  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  75 
percent  of  nich  Indlvldtul-e  base  overage  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  DanwrnoHB  awD  Spbcial  RU1.SS. — 
For  purposes  of  this  sactlotl — 

"(U  Bisi  OvDuos— The  term  'base  over- 
age' means  an  amount  equal  to  SO  percent 
of  the  overage  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Ov«Aoa.— In  the  caae  of  any  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year,  the  tarm  'over- 
see' means  the  amount  by  which  his  local 
residential  real  property  taxes  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  bis  household  Income, 
"(a)  Local    RaamairTiAL    bsal    paopaarr 

••(Al^Tlie  term  'local  resldenUal  real 
property  taxes'  means  taxes  Imposed  by  a 
poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a  State  off  by  the 
Dlstnct  of  Columbia  which  are  paid  or  ac- 
crued by  the  Uipayer  during  the  taxable 
year  with  r«»pect  to  real  property  which  he 
Is  using  a*  hli  principal  residence. 

"<B)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  rents 
real  property  and  tjses  such  property  as  his 
principal  residence,  an  amount  equal  to  35 
percent  of  the  rent  which  he  pays  or  accrues 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  use  of  such 
property  ihsU  be  ueated  as  local  resldenUal 
real  property  taxes. 
'  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (Bl.  (I)  where 
some  or  aU  of  the  utUltlea  are  furnished 
without  separate  charge,  the  amount  taken 
Intb  account  as  rent  shall,  under  regulaOons 
pre«:rlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  properly  reduced  for  that  portion  of  the 
rent  which  is  properly  attributable  to  the 
utilities  so-  furnished,  and  (U)  the  rent  so 
adjusted  which  is  taXen  Into  account  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  •3.400. 

"(4 1  HoUBXBOi.»  OTCOMX. — Ih  ths  cassof 
any  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year,  the  term 
'household  Income"  means — 

"(Al  the  taxable  Income  of  the  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse,  plus 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  all  Interest,  an- 
nuities, pensions,  remunerations,  emolu- 
menu.  and  other  fixed  or  periodical  galna. 
pronta.  and  Income  of  the  taxpayer  or  hla 
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spouse  which  are  excludable  from  gross  In- 
come, plus 

"(C)  the  sggregate  amount  contributed 
or  paid  during  ths  taxable  year  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  household  by  members  of  the 
household  othsr  thsn  the  taxpayer  and  his 

'^(5)  Lmn  OR  cssnrr.— The  credit  allowed 
by  this  ssctlon  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed — 

"(A)   »»00.  plus  ■ 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  whose  tax 
U  determined  under  section  1  without  regard 
to  the  standard  deduction,  the  amount  by 
which  his  llabUlty  for  tax  under  this  chapter 
is  greater  than  It  would-be  but  for  section 
275(aM8l  (denying  a  deducUon  for  local 
residential  real  property  taxes  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  who  chooses  to  take  the  bene- 
flu  of  this  section). 

"(8)  Om.f  owx  seoDSl  Mar  takx  caXDrr  — 
In  the  esse  of  a  husband  and  wlfs  filing 
separate  returns,  only  one  may  take  the 
credit  allowed  by  this  section.  

"(7)  secnoM  HOT  it3  paooucx  axnmti  — 
The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  Impossd 
by  this  chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the 
wma  of  the  credlU  allowable  under  section 
33  section  36.  ssctlon  37.  and  section  38  " 

(b)  The  Uble  of  secUons  for  such  sub- 
part A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
line  snd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"Sec.  40.  Local     residential     real     property 

taxea. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  375(ai  ol  such  Code  (reUtlng 
to  certain  taxes  not  deductible)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

"(«)  Local  residential  real  property  taxes 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  40(b)  (8) 
(A) ).  if  the  Individual  chooses  to  taks  the 
benefits  of  section  40  for  the  taxable  year." 

(d)  The  amendments  msde  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1968. 


The  increasing  burden  of  local  taxes  It 
eased  through  this  credit  approach  and 
a  form  ol  tax  sharing  Is  authorized  be- 
tween the  Federal  Oovenunent  and  local 
governments. 

The  "Nlckerson  plan",  which  this  legis- 
lation seeks  to  Implement  and  translate 
into  law.  has  a  limited  precedent  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  which  has  a  similar 
State  tax  credit  for  senior  citizens.  It  Is 
hoped  that  other  SUtes  will  adopt  legis- 
lation to  provide  lax  credits  for  the  re- 
maining 25  percent  of  the  overage  or  tax 
hardship  declared  under  the  bill. 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  15  mil- 
lion families  in  the  United  States  now 
face  local  property  taxes  which  are  dis- 
proportionate to  their  incomes.  An  ad- 
ditional 14  million  tenants  may  also 
benefit  under  the  proposed  legislation. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies who  may  come  within  the  definition 
bf  hardship,  established  by  this  bill,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  Federal 
tax  credit  Is  estimated  at  approxlmauly 
»1  billion.  Pending  proposals  for  tax 
sharing  with  States  have  been  estimated 
at  nearly  $3  blUlon.  Slgnlflcantly.  the 
bill  Implementing  the  Nlckerson  plan 
brings  relief  to  the  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation which  needs  it  most  and  where  all 
of  the  resulting  tax  credit  will  flow  back 
Into  the  economy. 

During  the  past  6  years  and  particu- 
larly during  the  past  6  months  we  have 
heard  much  about  the  "Heller  plan"  and 
other  tax-sharing  plans  which  call  for 
a  return  of  Federal  revenue  to  the  States. 


We  have  not  heard  enough  about  tax  re- 
lief for  the  Individual  untU  the  Nlcker- 
son plan. 

The  "Nlckerson  plan"  Is  constructive 
and  a  new  appnjach  to  the  <»ncept  of  tax 
sharing,  bringing  Federal  assistance  di- 
rectly to  the  individual  homeowner  and 
Indirectly  to  local  governments.  The 
"plan"  which  this  legislation  seeks  to  Im- 
plement merits  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  In  any  discussion  of  tax- 
sharing  procedures. 

The  burden  of  local  taxes  has  In- 
creased In  direct  proportion  to  the  In- 
creasing demand  lor  services  at  the  local 
level.  State  and  local  spending  has  been 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  9  per- 
cent—a post-World  War  n  Increase  oJ 
about  300  percent.  Federal  spending 
during  this  same  period  has  risen  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  6  percent  a  year— 
In  line  with  the  increase  In  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

State  and  local  governments  today  ac- 
count for  more  than  52  percent  of  all 
government  spending  for  domestic-civil- 
ian purposes.  Our  national  debt  has 
risen  approximately  15  percent  since  1954 
while  our  State  and  local  debts  have  in- 
creased 137  percent  during  the  same  pe- 
rtod— from  »39  to  more  than  $92  billion. 
The  fiscal  plight  of  local  governments 
requires  immediate  Hvlew  and  relief. 
The  sources  of  revenue  at  the  local  level 
are  limited — ^limited  to  the  most  regres- 
sive of  all  taxes — the  property  tax. 

The  local  real  property  tax  falls  to 
take  Into  account  the  ability  to  pay.  It 
places  the  greatest  burden  on  mlddle- 
and  low-Income  taxpayers  and  those  per- 
sons living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  seek 
to  stifle  the  growth  of  local  government, 
nor  does  It  seek  to  curtail  the  Increasing 
demand  for  services  provided  at  the  local 
level  In  the  fields  of  education,  health, 
welfare,  and  police  and  fire  protection. 
Yet.  as  these  services  Increase,  local  ex- 
penditures must  Inevitably  rise  and  the 
hardship  on  the  persons  least  able  to  af- 
ford it  becomes  greater. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  regressive 
nature  of  the  local  property  tax  wlU  be 
offset  through  a  Federal  tax  credit  based 
on  progressive  factors.  Those  who  truly 
face  a  hardship,  whose  tax  burden  bears 
a  disproportionate  relationship  to  their 
Income,  will  receive  a  benefit — others  will 
not.  Such  a  program  will  accomplish 
the  primary  objective  of  tax  sharing  but 
WlU  bring  direct  relief  to  individuals  in- 
stead of  to  the  States. 

The  local  tax  burden  with  Its  regres- 
sive features,  when  added  to  the  Inequi- 
ties in  our  Federal  tax  laws,  represents 
a  problem  faced  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  In  all  tax  brackets. 

On  March  20.  1987. 1  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  454  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  Unequal  Taxation — an  Independ- 
ent Commission  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branch  officials — to  conduct  a  one- 
year  survey  of  our  Income  tax  laws  and 
recommend  to  Congress  a  program  for  a 
complete  overhaul.  The  Commission 
would  direct  Its  attention  to  inequities 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Act.  consider  the 
closing  of  tax  loopholes — such  as  the  oil 
depletion  allowance — which  coat  our 
Treasury  billions  of  dollars  aimually.  It 
would  focus  on  inequities  but  also  rec- 
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ommend  Increased  benefits  where  need- 
ed—such as  Incieaslnc  the  personal  ex- 
emption. 

In  addition  to  the  Tax  Commission 
legislation.  I  have  introduced  bills  to  re- 
duce the  oil  depletion  allowance  from 
27  '2  percent  to  20  percent  over  a  3-year 
period— H.R.  3803;  and  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  personal  exemption  from  $800  to 
11.000 — HJl.  6559.  I  plan  to  sponsor 
other  bills — a  bill  to  Increase  child  care 
deductions  for  working  mothers  and  a 
bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of 
higher  education  based  on  Income. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  me  In  seeking  an  overhaul  of  our  tax 
laws  and  to  call  for  the  creation  of  an  In- 
dependent commission  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress with  this  task.  UntU  the  creation 
of  such  a  commission  I  will  continue  to 
call  for  the  enactment  of  a  package  of 
tax  bills  to  close  loopholes  and  correct 
Inequities.  All  of  this  should  be  done 
before  we  consider  an  Increase  In  taxes 
on  individuals. 

I  add  one  note  of  caution — overempha- 
size the  tax  sharing  proposals  which  have 
and  will  continue  to  receive  so  much 
public  attention.  I  agree  that  some  form 
of  tax  sharing  la  necessary  but  in  our 
consideration  of  these  proposals,  we  must 
not  forget  the  Individual,  the  middle- in- 
come taxpayer  who  has  felt  the  crushing 
burden  of  Increased  taxes,  and  the  low- 
Income  taxpayer  and  the  person  living 
on  a  fixed  income. 

The  call  for  action  has  been  heard  but 
the  answer  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  can- 
not come  with  the  passage  of  a  single  bill. 
If  tax  reform  is  to  be  meaningful.  It  must 
be  complete  reform,  broad  reform,  and  it 
must  bring  relief  to  the  individuals  who 
are  least  able  to  bear  the  burdens  which 
we  have  discussed  today. 


EUiworth  Banker:  A  Political  Solntion? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALirOKHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATnTES 

Tuesday.  April  4.  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
^>eaker.  the  recent  replacement  of  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  by  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Bunker  as  our  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam  Increases  the  hope  that  greater 
efforta  will  be  made  to  bring  about  a  po- 
litical solution  to  the  Vietnamese  war. 
As  we  know,  thU  has  been  the  special 
forte  of  this  accomplished  diplomat. 

A  continuance  of  the  cnisade  for  a  mil- 
itary victory  promises  us  only  many 
years  of  bitter  frustration.  In  this  re- 
gard, a  point  that  we  should  remember 
well  la  that  most  authorities  on  Insur- 
gency and  counterlnsurgency  agree  that 
political  success  is  necessary  for  military 
success.  Moreover,  the  other  aide  to  this 
civil  war  sec  themselves  as  anchored 
solidly  among  the  greater  mass  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  they  consider  themselves 
the  vanguard  of  the  people's  movement 
and  desire  for  aocloeconomic  and  polit- 
ical freedom  and  progress.     We  face. 


then,  a  doggedly  detennlned  enemy  who 
flnaly  believes  that  not  only  the  cause, 
but  time,  is  on  hla  side. 

I  brieve  that  our  greateet  hope  Uea 
perhape  In  the  long-shot  possibility  that 
a  moderate  and  representative  South 
Vietnamese  Constituent  Assembly  will  be 
elected  to  office  and  seek  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  to  the  present  conflict.  Con- 
versely, few  disagree  that  the  military 
generals  who  have  ruled  by  flat  since  the 
middle  1950's  are  not  representative  of 
the  general  makeup  or  will  of  the  Viet- 
namese population.  In  fact,  most  of 
them  have  been  at  odds  with  the  nation- 
alist aspirations  pervading  the  society. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  the  respected  and 
enlightened  writer,  Walter  Uppmann. 
The  insight  he  has  shown  in  the  post 
commands  our  fullest  attention.  The  ar- 
ticle, which  appears  In  the  March  27 
Issue  of  Newsweek,  follows: 

Ellsworth  Bumkck  xn  Saigon 
( By  Waiter  Uppmann ) 
Tbere  wUl  be  no  difference  of  opinion  that 
In  naming  Mr.  Etiiwortta  Bunker  to  be  our 
amboBsador  in  Saigon,  the  President  baa 
miulc  the  best  ponlble  choice.  After  hla 
services  in  Italy,  India.  Indonesia.  Santo 
Domingo,  and  with  the  OrganlzaUon  of 
American  St«t«e.  he  Is  recognlMd  everjwhers 
as  our  most  accomplished  diplomat.  He  is 
pre-eminently  quaimed  for  the  extremely 
dlfflcult  and  delicate  tA8k  which  Ilea  ahead 
which  Is  to  bring  about  a  poUtlcal  soluUon 
to  the  Vietnamese  war.  The  President  could 
not  have  tesUfled  more  persuaalvely  to  hU 
own  desire  to  negotiate  a  settlement- 

I  wish  there  were  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
I  wish  It  were  quite  possible  to  say  that  by 
appointing  Mr.  Bunker  the  President  has  dla- 
BOlved  all  doubts  about  his  purposes.  Under 
normal  conditions  there  would  be  no  fvirther 
doubt.  But  In  thU  curiously  Ungled  and 
deliberately  obscured  Bltuatlon,  we  are  com- 
peUed  to  remember  that  there  are  two  splrlu 
at  war  with  each  other  within  the  breast  of 
Lyndon  Johnson:  the  one  seeking  peace  and 
reconstruction,  the  other  determined  to  have 
It  unlversaUy  acknowledged  that  he  has  pre- 
vailed and  to  see  that  acknowledgment  con- 
firmed by  some  kind  of  symbolic  gesture  of 
surrender  on  the  part  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

As  long  as  this  inner  conflict  Is  not  re- 
solved, one  cannot  be  certain  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ellsworth  Bunker  really  means 
what  It  would  certainly  mean  If  made  by 
a  less  complicated  President.  But  In  the 
Ught  of  our  experience  with  zigzag  tactics 
Blnce  1M6,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bunker 
might  turn  out  to  be  another  of  those  di- 
versionary actions  which  have  so  often  ac- 
companied and  covered  up  an  escalation 
of  the  war.  For  whatever  else  President 
Johnson  may  be  doing,  he  is  not  moving  on 
a  straightforward  course. 

Oruclal  Question.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  there  haa  been  every  Indication  that 
the  President  has  decided  that  he  must  end 
the  war  by  a  military  victory.  Only  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Bunker  Is  a  contrary  indi- 
cation. The  crucial  question  then  is:  can 
the  war  be  ended  by  a  mUltary  victory?  The 
President  and  hla  advisers  seem  to  think  that 
this  can  be  done.  But  they  have  been  so 
often  wrong  In  their  military  estlmatas  of 
the  future  that  oat  cannot  accept  them 
without  question. 

As  against  the  President's  military  ad- 
vlsen,  there  are  many  others  who  know 
Southeast  Asia  very  well,  who  Interpret  the 
resolute  position  of  the  Hanoi  authorities  dlf- 
ferently.  They  view  It  not  so  much  as  a 
gamble  that  the  American  people  will  tire 
of  the  war.  but  as  evidence  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  regard  themselves  as  the  leaders 


ct  a  peasant  movement  tor  land  and  Inde- 
pao4exu9e.  Hanoi  ^>peara  to  be  very  con- 
Adeat  that  such  peasant  flghters  cannot  be 
beaten  into  surrender. 

This  view  haa  not  been  Invented  by  those 
who  oppose  the  war  on  moral  and  humani- 
tarian grounds,  or  by  those  who  oppoee  it  a& 
an  unwise  overextcnalon  of  our  commitments 
In  the  world.  The  view  that  the  rebellious 
^errUlaa  cannot  be  exterminated  comes 
from  reporters,  offlclala  and  soldiers  who  have 
Arathand  experience  in  Vietnam. 
HOPCrm.  ALTXaNATIVB 

The  hopeful  alternative  to  the  pursuit  of 
mlUtary  victory  by  continual  escalation  is  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  civil  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. This  can  never  be  done  by  the  group 
of  generals  now  ruimg  under  Marshal  Ky. 
They  come  from  the  north  and  are  not  at 
home  In  the  south.  UtM-eover.  they  have 
never  fought  on  the  side  of  the  national  In- 
dependence of  Vietnam,  but  instead  with  the 
impertallst  forces.  If  the  Constituent  As- 
aembly  which  Is  now  mecUng  in  Saigon  can 
manage  to  create,  is  allowed  to  create,  a  mod- 
erate. Indigenous  civilian  government,  it  may 
not  be  impossible  for  that  government  to 
make  peace  with  the  Viet  Cong.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Constituent  Assembly  merely 
legltlmatlses  General  Ky  and  the  military 
junta,  the  chances  for  wc»-klng  out  a  peace 
with  the  Viet  Cong  wUl  be  lost. 

If  peace  can  be  mode,  the  problem  of  the 
InflltraUon  from  the  north  would  easily  be 
aoluble.  The  regiment*  from  Hanoi  are  a 
comparatively  small  force  and  they  could  not 
ooncetvably  conquer  South  Vietnam  if  Saigon 
and  the  Viet  Cong  were  at  peace  with  each 
other. 

For  this  kind  of  solution.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Bunker  as  the  American  ambassador  U  an 
Ideal  choice.  liet  us  hope  that  the  lust  for 
military  trtimiph  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
In  his  way. 


JoKb  p.  Leacacoi  SclMUrthipt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBK 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuadav.  April  4.  l»S7 

Mr.  MINSHAUi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  pick  up  last  Saturdays  Cle\e- 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  read  that  my  good 
friend  and  one  of  my  favorite  vertwl 
sparring  partners.  Jack  Leacecoe,  has 
been  awarded  an  unusual  honor. 

Because  of  his  brUUant  achievements 
as  an  Individual  and  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  news»per  reporters,  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association  is 
awarding  three  scholarships  In  Jack's 
name  to  young  persons  of  Greek  descent. 
Pew  tributes  are  more  meaningful  and 
lasting  than  this  and  few  recipients  arc 
more  deserving  than  the  Plain  Dealer's 
Washington  bureau  chief. 

Jack  Leacaoos  would  be  the  first  to  de- 
precate a  flowery  encomium,  but  I  would 
be  remiss  not  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  award  and  to 
speak  of  the  admiration  and  regard  m 
which  we  hold  him  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
Leacacoe  scholars  ?vlll  have  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  reach  the  goals  he  has  achieved 
In  his  remarkable  career. 

The  pride  and  affection  Jack's  many 
friends  feel  for  him  is  evidenced  in  the 
following  Plain  Dealer  editorial : 


A15S4 
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[Prom  the  ClevelaBd  Flftln  I>Ml«r,  Uw.  36. 

1»6T] 

LUCACOS  AWASD 

The  Prstemai  Ordw  of  the  Amerlcui  H«l- 
lenlc  MucfcUooMl  PrograwlT*  AMOClAtun 
wUl  Aooord  ImproBslrv  r«oosziitt<m  tonlgXit  to 
Jotm  P.  Le»c»co«,  chief  of  The  Plain  D«l- 
er»'  Waehln^ton  Bureau,  by  awarding  ttoree 
echol&nhipe  in  his  OAine  to  ^ung  penona 
of  Greek  deecent. 

In  hl«  diBilngulahed  career  ae  a  reporter, 
foreign  correepondent  and  Interpreter  of 
world  &ffalrs,  Leacacoe  has  received  many 
honora  but  none  thiU  he  will  tre«Laur»  more 
than  one  lUUed  with  ihe  prep«^^oo  of 
young  people  for  theu  places  In  the  compll- 
e&ted  world  wltb  which  he  la  ao  ramUlar.  It 
li  a  fitting  tribute  to  an  uncommoD  man. 


CaBforau 


Fe^fttiofl  of  YomBf 
crate— Part  II 


Dcm»- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  cAurowTU 
UJ  TBI  HODSB  OP  BEPRSBKMTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  AprU  4.  19*7 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  California  Federation  of 
Young  Democrats  has  frequently  been  In 
the  forefront  of  the  Democratic  Party 
In  California  In  ita  stand*  on  the  Im- 
portant issues  of  our  day. 

They  have  never  shunned  their  re- 
sponslblUty  to  tell  the  people  what  they 
view  as  the  solutions  to  the  problems 
facing  our  society  and  our  world. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  their 
positions,  they  are  to  be  commended.  In 
my  opinion,  for  the  Integrity  of  their 
purpose. 

Part  n  of  the  platform  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Young  Democrats 
follows : 

CUjrOaKlA      TEBtMATHOK      OF      YOUNC      DCltO- 

cm*TS — Pamt  n 
t.  iMtin  Amertcu.  In  tb«  word*  of  Dr. 
MUbon  Etoentkower;  "Then  u  *b«olut«ly  no 
Houbt  .  .  tbat  revoluUon  U  Inevitable  In 
Ij»tln  Amertc*.  .  .  Tbe  oppreMlue  prevail- 
ing order  hM  mied  (tb«  poople'«)  Uvea  with 
w»nt.  and   pain."     Preeldent  Kennedy 


raallNsd  thU  wb»n  be  Instituted  tie  AUlance 
for  Progrew  13  order  to  acbleve  "a  peacaTul 
r«volutlon  on  «  hemispheric  scale."*  We  must 
redirect  oia'  Latin  American  policy  toward 
tbU  original  goal  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
reaa.  We  mu«  lead,  not  itllle.  the  forcta  of 
democracy  and  reform.  If  we  continue  to 
direct  our  ellorta  toward  ••Ublllty'  and 
•galnat  'radlcalUm."  w»  wlU  merely  eniure 
that  the  reTOluUooary  movementa  now 
•upreaaed  will  be  more  violent  and  more  anti- 
American  In  the  future. 

(a)  The  DomintdMH  Republic.  Our  Inter- 
vention In  the  Dominican  BcpobUc  has  been 
the  moat  ihamerul  chapter  In  the  rlstory  of 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  In  a  gen- 
eration. We  urge  that  the  United  SUtas 
condition  Its  support  of  the  prtaant  nfUnt  on 
the  prompt  enactment  of  sweepUlg  social  and 
economic  reforms. 

(b)  BraMU.  A  very  dangerous  situation 
may  be  developing  In  Bra^.  We  warn  that 
BraaU  may  becoms  an  area  In  which  the 
United  States  may  be  called  upon  to  pUy 
a  ilmllar  role  to  the  one  It  now  plays  In 
Vietnam-  TO  preclude  thla  poastbUlty.  we 
urge  our  government  Immediately  to  sMrt 
aU  p<^lble  preaaoiea  to  assure  a  return  to 
democracy  and  a  beginning  of  social  rstocm. 


(c)  Or»aiils««oi»  a/  Americmn  SUUJ.  We 

call  on  the  United  States  to  take  ImmedlaU 
steps  to  allow  the  OA8  to  function  as  a 
truly  regional  and  representative  body.  In 
ord«  to  Implement  this  change,  the  United 
States  should  agree  to  the  establlahment  of  a 
oosnmlttee  representing  all  the  recipient  na- 
tions of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  act  sa  a 
dlstnbuUve  agency  nt  Alliance  aid. 

(d)  Cuba.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  total- 
itarian methods  of  the  Cuban  government. 
We  do  not  agree  with  aU  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Cuban  government.  Tet  we  cannot 
hope  either  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
legltunate  alms  of  the  Cuban  people  or  to 
mlnlmlM  Soviet  inHuence  In  Cuba  II  we  do 
not  have  open  and  complete  commuiUcatlon. 

2  The  Middle  Bast.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  Arab  naUons  live 
in  extreme  deetltuUon.  In  most  o!  Saudi 
Arabia,  for  example,  modern  medicine  Is 
virtually  unknown  and  the  average  life  span 
Is  approxunately  35  years.  UntU  the  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East  can  have  a  decent  standard 
of  living,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  any  last- 
ing peace  In  the  area. 

Therefore,  we  propose  that  the  United 
SUtes  ImmedUtely  begin  to  phase  out  lis 
mlUtary  assistance  to  all  nations  In  the  Blld- 
dle  East,  while  greatly  expanding  the  type 
of  aid  that  can  benefit  lower  classes  In 
achieving  a  meaningful  life. 

We  urge  Israel  and  the  Arab  sUtee  to 
negotiate  their  differences.  Peace  to  the 
Middle  East  can  become  a  reality  only  with 
the  realization  of  the  oppoelng  parties  that 
their  are  grievances  on  both  sides.  All  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  desire  a  better  life. 
a  wish  that  will  only  become  reality  with  the 
easing  of  tensions. 

Suez  canal.  Since  the  Sues  Canal  was  In- 
tended to  he  an  International  waterway,  we 
deplore  the  action  of  the  EgypUan  Oovem- 
ment  of  closing  the  canal  to  ships  of  certain 
nauons. 
3.  Africa. 

(a)  Soufli  jt/neo.  We  reaffirm  our  com- 
plete opposlUon  to  the  system  of  apartheid. 
We  believe  that  the  U.S.  government  must 
not  only  vigorously  support  sanctions  voted 
by  the  united  Hatlons  but  must  also  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  American  companies  to 
curtail  their  commercial  and  development 
programs  wherever  management  or  owner- 
ship Is  restricted  along  racial  Itoea. 

(b)  Rhoileifs.  We  believe  that  all  possible 
economic  sanctions  must  be  Imposed  on 
Rhodesia  as  long  sa  the  government  persists 
In  any  racial  policy  other  ttian  that  of  com- 
plete equality. 

While  unilateral  military  IntervenUon  by 
the  U.S.  would  be  InapproprUte,  we  would 
consider  a  better  answer  to  be  the  placement 
of  Rhodesia  under  the  trusteeship  system  of 
the  United  Natloos. 

(c)  roHuni  •  Nine  Africa.  We  appUud  the 
Organization  for  African  Unity's  creaUon 
and  urge  the  U3.  to  cooperate  with  lU  pro- 
grams. We  support  the  concept  of  a  united, 
neutral.  poslUve  Africa  as  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  African  problems.  We  urge 
that  the  U.S.  cease  lu  opposition  to  the  ef- 
forts of  African  nations  to  bring  such  a 
concept  to  fruition. 

(d)  Portuguese  coUmla.  We  deplore  the 
attempt  of  Portugal  to  Impose  Its  Asslmllado 
policy,  a  foreign  avllliauan,  upon  Its  Afltean 
colonlM.  Bather,  Portugal  abould  Irrunedl- 
ately  begin  to  prepare  these  countries  for 
independence  and.  In  the  meantime,  should 
traat  their  cmxens  with  equaUty,  Justice,  and 
dignity. 

i.  Iberian  Peninsitla.  Wo  aArm  our  op- 
position to  the  military  dietatonhlp  of  the 
Iberian  Penlnsxila.  We  si^port  the  asplra- 
Uons  of  ths  poopls  for  pjvemments  more 
responsive  to  their  needs.  Those  govern- 
ments miwt  reeognlBS  the  need  for  demo- 
cratic IneUtutlocis  so  well  as  make  allowance 
for  ths  sepaiate  linguistic  and  cultural  varia- 
tions among  their  people. 


B.  NATO 

The  current  crisis  In  NATO  makes  clear 
the  fact  that  NATO  U  outdated.  The  poesl- 
bUlty  of  a  major  war  In  Europe  Is  remote 
The  NATO  structure  can  now  be  transformed 
to  serve  more  necessary  purposes.  We 
vUuallM  the  new  NATO  as  an  organization 
for  the  cooperation  and  consultatton  of  At- 
lantic countries  rather  than  solely  a  mUl- 
tary  aUlance.  We  propoee  the  establishment 
of  an  annual  meeting  of  legislative  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Atlantic  Community.  We 
urge  systematic  arrangeroenu  for  discussion 
of  common  problems  among  all  AtlanUc  na- 
tions. Our  socleUee  must  solve  the  complex 
problems  fsclng  them  together. 
r.  The  United  Nations 
We  beUeve  that  world  peace  can  be  best 
preserved  and  world  holocaust  averted 
through  some  kind  of  world  federal  govern- 
ment To  that  end,  the  United  NaUons  U 
our  best  available  instrument.  It  U  our 
•last,  best  hope"  foe  peaoe.  It  Is  an  essan- 
Ual  forum  for  the  development  of  tliat  meas- 
ure of  world  undersundlng  and  trust  which 
wUl  permit  more  binding  international  ar- 
rangements for  the  weU-belng  of  humanity. 
We  condemn  the  American  ultra-right  for 
Its  vicious  and  Ignorant  attacks  on  the  UN. 
We  are  now  a  leading  vrorld  power  and  right- 
wing  attempts  to  lead  us  back  to  yesteryear 
can  only  serve  the  causes  of  Intematlooal 
Communism  and  frustration  of  niUversal 
human  rtghU. 

We  propose  the  following  program  to  loUd- 
Ify  and  strengthen  thrf  position  of  ths  UN 

In  Its  quest  for  world  order;  

1.  Both  a  UN  Court  System  and  a  perma- 
nent UN  Peace  Poroo  ahould  be  established 

to  fsdlltate  enforcement  action.  

a.  We  declare  that  the  right  to  the  neces- 
slUea  of  life  which  we  permit  all  Americans 
to  claim  Is  equally  the  right  of  all  men.  The 
West  though  wealthy,  la  an  Island  of  wealth 
In  a  sea  of  want.  Only  the  UN  can  properly 
divert  vast  sums  from  the  more  prtjsperous 
nations  to  the  poorer  ones.  We  urge  all  In- 
dustrialized naUooa  to  begin  channeling 
masalve  aid  through  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  United  Statee  should  ratify  Im- 
portant toternaUonal  oooventions;  e.g.,  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  those  against 
slavery  and  forced  Ubor  and  for  the  poUUcal 
rights  of  women. 

4.  The  OonnaUy  Reservation  to  UB.  par- 
tlclpatloo  to  ths  UN.  wbloh  prevents  our  full 
participation  In  World  Court,  should  be  re- 
moved. 

5.  We  beUrve  that  the  Brat  step  la 
strengthening  the  UN  is  for  the  many  na- 
Uons who  have  repeatedly  Ignored  the  UN 
Charter  to  begin  to  abide  by  It— Including 
our  own.  As  further  stepa.  we  urge  Charter 
revision  to  allow  repreoentatlves  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  world  on  a  population 
basis  to  be  added  to  the  XTN  General  As- 
sembly, and  that  In  every  area  In  which 
either  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council  Is  now  permitted  to  make  recom- 
mendaUons,  both  concurring,  they  be  per- 
mitted to  leglsUta. 
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Ctimt  ■  Ov  Strctts 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    MKW    TO>K 

nt  TH»  HOUSE  OP  Mn*BKSENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  AvrU  4.  1967 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Long  Island  Daily  Preaa  of 
March  31,  lfl67,  offered  a  cool  and 
rational  commentary  of  one  ot  the  Na- 
tion's most  acrtoxis  present-day  problems. 


I  present  this  editorial  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  as  they  study 
the  causes  and  the  solutions  of  growing 
crime  In  our  streets: 

There  U  a  dangerous  tendency  to  nulu  tba 
Supreme  Court  tiie  scftpegoKt  for  Uie  nation's 
rising  crime  rate. 

Over  and  orer  we  hear  "crime  In  Che 
Htreeta"  u  unprecedented  b«cause  the  high 
court  ebows  more  concern  lor  the  criminal's 
right*  than  the  victim**.  The  court's  recent 
decisions  have  left  it  open  to  valid  criticism. 
Some  dangerous  criminals  are  going  free  be- 
cause new  readings  ol  the  law  leave  no  other 
choice.  But  venting  anger  on  the  court  only 
distorU  our  view  of  the  reality  of  crtme. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  court  ha*  not  been 
handing  down  only  "anti-w^"  decisions. 
During  this  tenn.  It  upheld  the  policemen's 
use  of  Informers,  the  right  to  aearch  a  car 
for  dope  without  a  search  warrant,  and  the 
right  of  proaecutors.  in  some  caaeA.  to  tell 
Juries  about  a  defendant's  prior  offenses. 

The  court's  so-called  "anti-cop"  decisions 
have  been  made  on  the  baals  of  traditional 
consUtutlonal  regard  for  Individual  rights. 

Some  people  imply  that  these  controversial 
Judgments  are.  somehow,  based  on  a  perverse 
"affection"  for  criminals.  This  ts  no  leas 
than  Billy.  It  alao  undermines  the  nation's 
faith  In  our  rule  of  law.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is 
acting  out  of  a  Jealous  reverence  for  the  safe- 
guards of  the  freedoms  of  all  citlEens. 

Over-simplifying  the  nature  of  crime,  by 
pointing  only  to  the  crime  in  the  streets, 
focuses  our  anger  and  spends  our  energies 
on  a  narrow  aspect  of  the  vastly  broader 
problem — the  social  Implications  of  why  some 
people  turn  to  crime.  Of  course.  It  Is  only 
natural  to  be  upset  over  what  we  see — and 
the  crimes  In  the  streeU  are  only  too  visible. 
But  that  solves  Just  a  few  of  the  problems. 
There  Is  also  the  vast  area  of  crime  off  the 
streets. 

There  are  also  those  who  take  the  anti- 
court  tack  for  political  reasons.  "Crime  In 
the  streets"  makes  an  "Issue"  that  can  be 
tied  In  with  race  hate  and  race  fear.  But 
crime  Is  more  complex  and  subtle.  Crim- 
inals are  tn  all  races.  natJonaUtles  and 
classes.  A  crime  control  conference  of  law 
enforcement  leaders  in  Washington  Tues- 
day was  reminded  of  this  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  and  Henry  E.  Petersen,  chief 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Organised  Crime 
Section. 

Tlie  answer  Is  not  Just  to  lock  up  every 
suspected  hood  and  miu-derer  This  falls 
even  to  begin  to  touch  ihe  vast  area  of 
"invisible"  crime  Interwoven  through  the 
entire  fabric  of  communities — from  the  rack- 
eteers to  the  "nice,  middle  class"  kids  push- 
ing dope. 

'Hie  answer,  as  Justice  Warren  pointed  out. 
Is  for  the  community  and  law  enforcement 
officials  to  Join  In  a  unified  battle.  This 
Includes,  he  aald.  keeping  politics  out  of  po- 
lice work  and  raising  the  pay  of  policemen  t<) 
reflect  the  Importance  of  their  service. 

It  is  easy  to  work  up  a  crowd's  head  of 
steam  In  an  oration  about  "the  specter  of 
crtme  stalking  our  streets."  It  la  easy  to  cry 
lor  blood.  Unfortunately,  oratory  and  billy 
clubs  are  Qot  enough.  The  fight  on  crime  Is 
a  dull,  grinding,  unrelenting  process  In  which 
the  bad  guys  are  not  only  the  mugger  and 
the  rapist,  but  organised  crime  as  well. 
flourishing  In  a  climate  of  moral  and  material 
deprivation. 

It's  not  only  streets  that  arent  safe,  it's 
also  homes,  and  political,  bustnasa  and  labor 
organizations.  To  blame  everything  on  "leni- 
ent" courts  and  punks  roaming  the  streets 
U  a  reassuring  way  of  saying  the  problem 
can  be  simply  dealt  with.  Tbe  trouble,  at 
course.  In  that  thU  isnt  ao. 


AppoiBtaneMt  of  Vtceate  T  Xixwaet   to 
Efaal  EHploymeBt  Opportvuty  Co«- 


8PEECH 


HON.  ELIGiO  it  h  GARZA 


IN  THE  H008E  OF  REPRE8BNTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprtt  3,  1967 
Mr.  DE  lA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed the  Honorable  Vicente  T 
Xlinenes,  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opporttmity  Commission. 
It  Is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  most 
respectfully  extend  the  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  many  of  the  people  concerned 
with  this  appointment  to  the  President. 
It  Is  for  me  a  great  satisfaction  and  a 
culmination  of  an  endeavor  which  I 
started  long  ago  as  I  stated  last  year  in 
a  talk  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  May 
19.  19«6: 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  people  complain  Uiat 
there  la  no  cotrnnlsBloner  on  tbe  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commlaslon  who 
knows  the  problem,  of  the  Southwest  and 
the  Spanish  speaking  people  In  the  Soutb- 
w(sst.  That  Is  true  and  I  agree  with  It.  .  .  . 
Tbey  are  asking  for  someone  who  knows 
tbe  problems  and  can  help  that  Commission 
to  deal  wltb  those  problems  and  no  one  can 
know  those  problems  better  tban  one  who 
has  lived  with  them.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
fully request  and  ask  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Executive  Branch  of 
tbe  government  that  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity a  person  cognizant  of  the  problems  of 
the  Spanish  speaking  people  of  tbe  South- 
west be  placed  on  this  Commlsalon. 

The  President  could  have  made  no  bet- 
ter choice  than  the  Honorable  Vicente  T 
Ximenes.  who  was  bom  in  Ploresville, 
Tex.,  but  now  lists  his  home  as  New  Mex- 
ico, who  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  where  he  received  a  B_A. 
degree  in  1950  and  a  M.A.  degree  in  1951. 

From  1939  to  1940  he  was  company 
clerk  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
in  PloresviUe.  Tex.  In  1941-42.  he  was 
a  teacher  and  principal  in  a  FloresvUle. 
Tex.,  elementary  school.  After  that  he 
served  for  5  years  In  the  Army  Air  Force 
and  was  released  in  1947  as  a  major. 
During  his  sei-vlce  he  won  the  Distin- 
guished Plying  Cross.  Prom  1951  to  1961 
he  served  as  a  research  economist  and 
instructor  at  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  from  1961  until  1964  as  program 
economist  at  a  VS.  AID  mission  in  Ecua- 
dor. Prom  there  he  came  to  Join  the 
staff  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  remained  there  until  early 
1965  when  he  accepted  a  position  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  he  resigned  that  position  to 
Join  the  VS.  AID  mis.>iion  in  Panama  as 
assistant  director  for  development  plan- 
ning. In  1966  Mr.  Ximenes  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  position  of  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.8.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  mission  In  Panama. 

Once  acaln,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very 


PEOud  of  President  Johnson  and  tbe  wise 
selection  he  has  made  of  Vicente  T  Xi- 
menes. We  are  fully  aware  of  the  great 
responsibility  which  vrill  be  placed  on  this 
young  man  as  a  member  of  this  most  im- 
portant Commission — but  we  are  none- 
theless more  fully  aware  of  his  tremen- 
dous capability  to  learn,  the  enormous 
amount  of  education  both  academic  and 
tn  the  field  which  he  has  at  his  disposal 
and  above  all.  we  are  personally  aware 
of  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  desire  which 
Mr.  Ximenes  has  toward  the  service 
which  he  can  render  his  country.  We 
congratulate  him  on  this  very  important 
assignment.  We  wish  him  well  and  we 
extend  to  him  our  sincere  pledge  of  coop- 
eration in  the  years  to  come. 


CKaioB  Job  Corps  GirU  Offer  Help  to 
YoBDf  Korean 


EXTENSION  OP  REiiARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  rows 
IN  THE  H008E  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Moniay.  March  11,  1967 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  In  Clinton. 
Iowa,  has  Just  recently  graduated  its  first 
class,  and  Is  now  well  Into  Its  second  year 
of  operation. 

I  have  had  the  oppoi-tunlty  to  visit  the 
center  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and 
have  been  most  impressed  by  the  work 
that  Is  going  on  there,  and  particularly 
by  the  active  interest  and  Involvement  of 
the  girls. 

Recently  the  Job  Corps  girls  decided 
to  "adopt"  a  young  Korean  boy.  They 
will  send  him  $10  a  month  to  provide  for 
his  basic  needs  and  permit  him  to  remain 
at  home  with  his  own  parents.  Instead  of 
being  placed  In  an  orphanage. 

Mr.  8i>eaker.  many  ol  the  girls  at  the 
Clinton  Center  have  experienced  disad- 
vantages not  unlike  those  of  this  yotmg 
Korean  boy.  and  it  Is  gratifying  and 
heart-warming  to  note  their  sympathetic 
response  to  his  misfortunte. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccokd  a  clipping  from 
the  Clinton  Herald  ol  February  24.  which 
describes  the  adoption  project,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  these  young  women,  who 
are  being  provided  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  own  talents  and  abilities, 
are  sharing  their  own  limited  financial 
resources  so  that  another  might  have 
such  opportunity : 

Jo«  Coaps  GIB1.S  "Adopt"  Orphan 

Corpawomen  at  the  CUnton  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter have  "adopted"  Too  Jong  Dal,  an  eight- 
year-old  Korean  boy  He  will  celebrate  his 
ninth  birthday  April  20. 

Tbe  adoption  was  ma.de  through  tbe  cen- 
ter's government  organleatlon.  The  girls 
promptly  gave  Too  Jong  Dal  the  nickname 
of  "Kory." 

Under  the  arrangement  the  girls  will  send 
■10  each  month  to  provide  basic  easentlals 
ao  that  "Kory"  can  have  clothing  and  school 
BuppUea  to  permit  him  to  attend  second 
grade  classes. 
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The  boy^  b»cli»roiinil  U  on«  or  Mtmn* 
porertT  BotH  of  hU  p^renta  bi»  Uylng  but 
SU  tsUier  la  lDC»p»clt»t«iJ  bj  mno«.  HU 
molber  work*  but  her  earmugs  are  very 
■mail. 

Under  the  "adopUon"  arrangement  U  will 
be  pomlble  for  "Korji'  mother  to  keep  hlra 
with  the  family  matead  of  being  aent  to  an 
orphanage. 

In  addition  to  aendtng  the  money  each 
month  the  Job  Corpa  glrla  alao  write  him 
letters  which  axe  IranaUtod  from  Engllah 
into  Korean. 

Sympathlea  of  the  corpewomen  were 
arouaed  when  they  learned  of  Too  Jong  Dale 
plight  because  many  of  them  are  not  strang- 
ers to  poverty. 


„„„_„  the  rMponslblllty  of  those  el«:t«d 
by  the  people  to  reappraise  and  to  readjust. 

We  heartily  commend  Congreaaman  Saylor 
tor  his  role  as  author  of  the  bill.  His  tenac- 
ity. Integrity  and  his  extreme  patriotism  have 
long  been  recognised  by  his  constituents.  It 
would  be  well  for  many  of  our  leaders  to 
follow  In  his  footsteps. 


Draft  PrepoMls  Sapcrficial 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


U.S.  Sapreae  Cenit  Dcdtiou 

SPEECH 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 


or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3.  1967 
Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
sUUon  WWSP  of  Lorctto.  Pa..  recenUy 
editorialized  on  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  commended  the  Honorable 
JOHW  P.  Satloh,  Republican  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  his  role  a»  author  of  a  bill  ask- 
ing for  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
authority  to  override  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions encroaching  on  powers  delegated 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  respectfully  urge  every  member 
of  this  body  to  carefully  study  the  pro- 
posal of  Congresaman  Satlor.  I  believe 
it  meritfi  our  consideration.  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

V3.  SuFaxKx  Coarr  Dbcimohs 
Dtirlng  the  part  Beverml  yean  thm  nulled 
StktM  supreme  Court.  Uie  tUgheat  court  In 
Ui«  l»nd.  ha*  handed  down  some  declaloni 
which  are  repugnant  and  lntolBr»ble  to  the 
p«opt«  and  which  are  said  to  be  not  In  the 
beat  lnter«st«  of  the  nation. 

The  moat  notorlou*  of  Iheee  ruling*  were 
thoe©  regartllng  the  teaching  loyalty  oath 
whereby  teachers  of  our  children  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  State*,  the  aboUahment  of  prayer  in 
public  schoolB.  reapportionment  and  the  uee 
of  confesslona  Id  criminal  trials. 

DecUlona  »uch  a»  these,  made  by  men  who 
even  by  virtue  of  thetr  office  arc  recognized  aa 
moet  learned  men.  are  an  affront  to  patriotic 
American  people. 

Amerlc&n  parents  are  dlamAyed,  shocked 
and  reeentful.  The  decision  remove!  from 
the  people  of  a  state  the  right  to  protect 
their  children  from  being  taught  a  phlloa- 
ophy  of  self-destruction  according  to  U.S. 
Bep.  John  P.  Seylor  of  Johnstown. 

Representative  Saylor  noted  that  teachers 
are  no  longer  required  to  algn  certlflcatea 
that  they  are  not  Communists.  Decision* 
such  as  theee  haa  led  Representative  Saylor 
to  Introduce  a  bill  asking  for  a  ConstltuUon- 
al  amendment  for  authority  to  override  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

The  method  reconunended  would  permit 
Congresa  to  negate  a  ruling  by  the  high 
court  on  a  two-thirds  vote  by  the  House  and 
Senate. 

When  one  branch  of  the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  fd- 
fows  a  couree  that  Is  repugnant  and  Intoler- 
able to  the  staunch  Americans  who  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  teach  their  chUdren  Dem- 
ociBcy.  belief  In  Ood  and  justice  for  aU,  it 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUVoaNU 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPREStajTATrVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  4,  19S7 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  proposals  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  make  the  SelecUve 
Service  System  more  fair  have  evoked  a 
great  deal  of  editorial  comment  from 
newspapers  around  the  country.  A  very 
good  editorial  on  this  subject  appearing 
In  the  March  15,  1967,  issue  of  the  Al- 
hambra.  Calif.,  Post  Advocate  and  is  re- 
printed below  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

Although  I  caiuiot  agree  with  the  edi- 
torial opinion  that  a  4-year  extension 
of  the  draft  Is  an  absolute  necessity.  I  do 
feel  the  editorial  is  very  much  In  point 
on  the  fact  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
draft  is  needed  before  the  system  is  re- 
vised. In  all  frankness,  I  do  not  believe 
the  various  studies  and  investigations 
made  thus  far  on  our  manpower  pro- 
curement policies  fill  the  requirement  of 
an  in-depth  study.  In  my  opinion  only 
cursory  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  volunteer 
army  to  replace  the  present  system  of 
compulsory  military  service.  The  public 
hearings  being  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Manpower. 
and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  offer  hope 
that  we  are  Ijeglnning  to  accept  our  re- 
sporalbllity  to  fully  Investigate  and  re- 
I»rt  to  the  people  ways  in  which  mean- 
ingful draft  reform  might  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  was  especially  encouraged  by  the 
announced  Intentions  of  Senator  KiM- 
HiDT  of  Massachusetts,  who  Is  chairing 
the  hearings,  to  explore  the  concept  of 
an  all-volunteer  Army  during  the  course 
of  the  investigation.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  tills  alternative  method  of  ob- 
taining young  men  to  serve  in  the  armed 
services  will  be  given  thorough  consid- 
eration by  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  testimony  on  the  subject  will  not  be 
confined  to  negative  comments  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Defense  Department  on  the 
cost  Involved  In  attracting  and  maln- 
Ulnlng  a  volunteer  force.  Our  duty  to 
the  American  public  demands  that  we 
thoroughly  examine  the  means  whereby 
compulsory  military  conscription  can  be 
abolished  and  replaced  with  a  system 
more  compatible  with  the  American 
IdeSLls  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
JoBMSox  Takis  PoLrncii  Tack:  D«iFT 

PBorooALS  SvrtmrKiAi. 
TlioM    wtio   bope   for   a   thoughtful    and 
thorough  reTlilon  of  th«  Selective  Service 


3r>tem  »U1  be  dlaappointod  In  the  proponlA 
ulvanccd  by  President  Jotuuon. 

The  prlmAry  purpoM  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
lc«  System  muAt  be  to  lUl  the  manpower 
heeds  of  nstlonsl  defense. 

Over  the  years  It  has  been  meeUng  this 
purpose  well,  but  a  number  of  inequities 
have  developed.  One  of  the  greateafM  these 
Is  the  uncertainty  the  draft  poses  to  young 
people  planning  careers — a  problem  that  can 
be  eased.  Another  U  the  Uck  of  uniformity 
in  selection  across  the  natloa. 

The  President  has  moved  a  step  toward 
the  solution  of  the  uncertainty  problem  by 
reooauncndlng  that  the  draft  calls  be  largely 
composed  of  19-year-old  youths. 

Apparently  In  an  effort  to  seek  Impartiality. 
the  President  also  proposed  that  youths 
■elected  for  service  from  this  age  group  be 
chosen  by  lotury. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the  average 
youth  drafted  tocUy  Is  slightly  over  30  years 
old,  and  this  trend  has  been  downward  over 
the  years. 

The  lottery  system  has  been  tried  before 
and  did  not  work.  Oen.  Lewis  Hersey,  Selec- 
tive Service  director,  has  pointed  out  on  pre- 
vious occasions  exceptions  soon  are  made  to 
random  selection.  As  a  result  something 
like  the  system  we  have  al  the  present  time 
evolves. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  for  example,  already  has  pro- 
posed exception*  for  all  undergraduate  col- 
lege student*,  for  some  graduate  pupils, 
dental,  medical  and  th«)logy  trainee*  and 
others. 

Many  of  these  exemptions  may  be  yalld. 
The  point  Is  that  all  undermine  the  princi- 
ples of  the  lottery  system. 

As  a  practical  matter  perhaps  the  draft 
pool  among  2  million  young  American*  reach- 
ing the  age  of  19  each  year  will  be  large 
enough  to  defer  automatically  all  the  older 
persoiu  or  those  in  critical  skill*. 
It  I*  an  area  that  will  take  much  *tudy. 
At  a  time  when  a  thorough.  In-depth  study 
is  needed  for  revision  of  the  draft,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  a  poUUcal  placebo.  It 
tend*  to  appease  many  factions,  while  not 
entirely  satUfylng  all.  In  short,  it  I*  a  polit- 
ical approach  to  a  critical  naUonal  problem. 
The  draft  law  mu*t  be  extended  another 
four  years  when  It  expire*  on  June  30.  Na- 
tional Intereeta  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  de- 
mand It. 

The  President's  proposals  for  a  minimally 
acceptable  soluUou  Instead  of  for  an 
opUmum  SelecUve  Service  revlelon  will  cuvate 
controversy  and  make  the  work  of  Con- 
gress harder  in  tlw  weeks  ahead. 


Two  MariMt  Fro»  Baltimore  Die  ob 
VietBUi  Battlcfioia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAaTLANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3.  1967 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
L.  Cpl.  Raymond  L.  Maclclln,  of  Balti- 
more, and  Cpl.  RaJph  J.  Smith,  of  BalU- 
more.  were  recently  killed  In  combat  In 
Vietnam,  and  I  wish  both  to  commend 
their  courage  and  to  honor  their  mem- 
ory by  Including  the  following  newspaper 
article  tn  the  Ricord  : 

Two  MAxmn  Peom  BALTiMoaa  Dn  on 

VlZTHAM   BATTLKTirUl 

Two  marines  from  West  Baltimore  were 
killed  in  action  this  weekend  In  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  yestei^day. 


The  marlxua  wen  Lauoe  CpL  Raymond  L. 
Macklln.  of  33SS  Nonnount  avenue,  and  CpL 
BaJph  J.  Smith,  of  3707  Harlem  avenue. 

Corporal  Macklln.  31,  a  Marine  Corpa 
draftee,  was  shot  In  the  head  and  klUed  Just 
two  week*  before  he  was  to  return  home  and 
be  discharged,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Macklln.  said  last  night. 

namm  to  gvt  jos 

Mra.  MacUlQ  said  ber  eoa  planned  to  get  a 
Job  in  Baltimore  a/ter  his  discharge.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Edmondson  High  Schotrf,  where 
he  wa*  active  In  baaketbaii  and  awlmmlng. 
He  was  drafted  two  yean  ago. 

Besides  his  parenu.  Corporal  Macklln  la 
survived  by  four  sisters,  HatUe.  Virginia. 
Dorothy  and  Mary  Hester  Macklln:  and  three 
brother*,  Charles,  Boosevelt  and  WlUle  Her- 
man Macklln. 

Corporal  Smith.  19.  wa*  killed  Sunday 
when  Communist  mortars  lobbed  at  bis  unit 
while  he  wa*  on  a  scouting  mission  near 
Quang  Trl.  Just  south  of  the  demilitarized 
Bone. 

Be  had  been  In  Vietnam  since  last  July  and 
in  the  Marine  Oorp*  about  two  years.  He 
dropped  out  of  the  tenth  grade  at  City  Col- 
lege to  enllat  In  the  corps. 

Following  enlistment.  Corporal  Smith  took 
hi*  ba*lc  training  at  Parrt*  Island.  B.C..  and 
wa*  stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C.,  and  in 
pft.n  FnmclAco  before  going  to  Vietnam. 

He  talked  of  making  the  Marine  Corp*  his 
career.  While  stlU  in  Baltimore,  he  wa*  ac- 
tive tn  the  choir  of  Emmanuel  Christian 
Community  Church,  and  only  recenay  had 
acknowledged  receiving  tapes  of  the  choir 
sent  hJm  by  relatives. 

Corporal  Smith  wa*  the  only  son  of  Mrs. 
Mamie  B.  Smith,  hU  only  immediate  *urvlvor. 


Reconliaf  Star  Jack  de  McUo  Per|wtiiatcs 
Bcaatifiil  Hawaoaa  Mbsic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   RAWAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  J,  1967 
iAr.  MATSONAGA.    Mr.   Speaker,   it 

Is  often  said  that  Just  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Hawaii  is  music  to  the  ears, 
and  I  therefore  take  pleasure  In  calling 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  man  who  makes  Hawaii  music 
sing — Honolulu's  popular  recording  star, 
Jack  de  MeUo. 

Staff  Writer  Wajme  Harada,  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  It  Advertiser,  in- 
terviewed Mr.  de  Mello  recently  and.  in 
his  feature  article  about  the  dynamic 
musician-composer,  said  that  he  was 
probably  the  most  knowledgeable  musi- 
cian on  Polynesian  tunes  today.  Mr. 
Harada  commented: 

His  disc*,  with  the  big  band  sound,  have 
remolded  the  pattern  of  recorded  Hawaiian*. 

Devotees  of  Island  music  will  be  de- 
lighted to  know  that  Mr.  de  MeUo  haa 
started  a  four-volume  anthology  of  re- 
corded Hawaiian  music  entitled  "Music 
of  Hawaii." 

The  first  volume  covered  the  period 
between  1894  and  1966.  and  Is  entitled 
"Music  of  Hawaii— Prom  the  Miaslonar- 
lea  Through  Statehood."  That  album. 
released  last  June,  haa  been  hailed  as  a 
major  collection  of  both  old  and  new 
island  nimibers. 

The  second  volume  wtU  cover  the  music 


ot  the  20th  century,  volume  3  will  be 
music  of  the  royal  period,  and  the  fourth 
volume  will  be  on  great  hymns  cf  Hawaii. 

I  believe  my  coUeaguea  will  enjoy 
reading  about  this  versatile  and  talented 
musician,  and  I  submit  for  inclusion  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  article 
about  Hawaii's  "mellow"  Jack  de  MeUo. 
which  appeared  in  the  March  26.  1967, 
issue  of  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  It  Ad- 
vertiser: 

De  Mixlo   Makss  Hawaii  Music  Sing 
(By  Wayne  Harada) 

Jack  de  Mello  ha*  put  the  music  of  Hawaii 
on  a  golden  platter  ever  since  he  wrote 
•Coconut  Willie"  30  years  ago. 

"That  wa*  my  first  Hawaiian  recording." 
he  recalled  the  other  day.  "And  1*11  be  re- 
recording  that  In  my  new  album." 

To  say  De  Mello  haa  been  making  record* 
is  putting  It  mildly.  He's  probably  the  moat 
knowledgeable  musician  on  Polynesian  tune* 
today.  HU  disc*,  with  a  big  band  *ound. 
have  remolded  the  pattern  oC  recorded  Ba- 
wallana. 

"It's  a  big  change — so  much  for  the  bet- 
ter." De  MeUo  said.  "There's  much  more 
acceptance  to  this  new  approach  than  the 
•o-called  sundardized  Uland  music  we've 
had  nationally  over  the  years. 

"Tbls  change  of  atUtude  towards  Hawaiian 
music  has  been  gocxl  for  me  because  I've 
been  doing  this  In  recording*  since  1M7, 
without  steel  guitars  and  with  a  large  or- 
chestra. 

"And  I  think,  baalcally,  that  our  musical 
taste,  the  foundation  on  which  we've  ac- 
cepted Hawaiian  musle.  ha*  been  greatly 
broadened  because  of  people  like  Kul  Lee  and 
Don  Ho." 

Because  of  hi*  keen  Intereet  In  Polynesian 
son^.  De  MeUo  has  started  an  anthology  of 
Hawaiian  music. 

"There  are  four  volumes  involved."  he  ex- 
plained. "The  first  one  covers  the  broad 
period  between  1B94  and  1006.  We  call  It 
'Music  of  Hawaii,  From  the  Mlaslonarte* 
Through  Statehood."' 

That  album,  released  last  June,  haa  been 
hailed  a*  a  major  collection  of  both  old  and 
new  laland  niunbers. 

"We'll  release  a  second  volume  oo  June  IS. 
and  It  will  be  a  a4-tune.  two-record  eet.  It 
covers  the  music  of  the  30th  Century. 

"Volxime  three  wlU  be  musle  of  the  royal 
period.  And  the  fourth  will  be  on  great 
hyrrm*  oX  Hawaii." 

He  plans  to  release  the  albums  annuaUy. 
on  his  own  Mu*lc  of  Polynesia  lat>el. 

Oddly,  the  mellow  De  Mello  sound  dldnt 
catch  the  pubUc's  fancy  until  he  had  about 
nine  albums  on  the  market. 

The  tint  volume  of  "Music  of  HawaU"  was 
Instrumental  In  launching  the  popularity  of 
De  Mello.  the  recording  star. 

"I  had  been  in  many  oontroversle*  with 
local  people  about  definition*  at  Hawaiian 
music."  he  said. 

In  addition  to  arranging  tunes  to  tit  hi* 
needs,  De  Mello  composes. 

"I've  been  orcheetratlng  for  36  year*  now, 
and  rve  written  songs  for  Just  about  every 
instrument.  I  know  the  capabilities  of  moet 
Instrument*,  probably  more  than  the  p«r- 
fonuer*.  ' 

"I  do  my  best  wrlUng  at  night.  I  Just  sit 
and  concentrate.  My  music  Is  pretty  mathe- 
matical after  awhile." 

Perhaps  he  Is  best  noted  for  his  album  of 
Kul  Lee  hit*.  Issued  last  October. 

"Kul's  music  Is  completely  unorthodox. 
Kul  didn't  understand  the  rigid  llmltAtaon 
of  the  mathematics  of  music.  He  was  dls- 
lntereste<l  In  the  standardised  form  of  com- 
position, which  is  an  right. 

"That  makes  bis  music  different.  He  really 
takes  a  lyrical  thought  and  writes  a  melody 
to  the  lynos.  The  number  oC  bars  and  the 
number  of  note*,  thervfotre,  are  incidents. 
If  you  try  to  alter  hi*  music.  It's  no  longer 


De  Mello  also  1*  a  vice  president  at  Faw- 
eett-McOermott  AsaocUtee  Inc.,  advertlalng 

agency,  In  the  radio- television  department. 

He  urtderscores  television  films  and  write* 
and  records  Jingles  for  commercials. 

He  la  chief  barker,  or  president,  of  the 
Variety  Club  of  Hawaii,  Tent  GO.  a  group  of 
"people  Interested  In  the  area  of  show  biz." 

And  De  Mello  also  1*  the  musical  director 
of  the  annual  Press  Club  Gridiron  show. 

"It's  a  lot  oC  fun."  he  said  of  the  ahow. 
"But  a  lot  of  work.  We're  dealing  with  non- 
musical  people,  basically,  and  we  work  with 
an  awful  lot  of  music. 

"It's  the  equivalent  of  writing  two  Broad- 
way show*.  For  Instance,  we  did  38  numbers 
this  year — that's  quite  a  lot,  when  you  alt 
down  and  stare  at  the  blank  paper." 


Editorial   Comment   ea   tke   AatipAycfftr 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  WKW  roue 
IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  REPB^mTTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3,  1967 

Mr.  RTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  It 
has  become  fashlonaUe  amongst  a  cer- 
tain number  of  our  colleagues  to  attack 
the  antipoverty  program.  It  is  Important 
that  those  of  us  who  firmly  support  It 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  views  of  others.  On  March  16.  three 
distinguished  New  York  newspapers — 
the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune, 
the  New  York  Post,  and  the  New  York 
Times — published  editorials  wannly  sup- 
porting the  antipoverty  program. 

The  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  New  Twk  World  Journal  Tribune. 
Mar.  IQ.   I»e7) 
Tax  Cna^  WAa 

How  goes  the  nation's  home  front  war — 
against  poverty?  President  Johnson  promises 
It  wUl  go  better  and  farther  If  Ooogress  ap- 
proves hU  $3  bllllon-plus  blueprint  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

While  this  U  an  Increase  of  about  $400 
million,  Johnson  pledgee  tighter,  more  eco- 
nomical administration  and  says  slao  t2iat 
mayors  and  local  antipoverty  agencies  wlU 
have  more  of  a  voice  In  oommunlty  action 
programs. 

Related  to  the  antipoverty  program  Is  John- 
son's request  for  MOO  mUllon  to  carry  on  the 
"model  cities"  program,  dealing  with  a  wide 
variety  of  urban  HI*,  from  blight  to  transit. 

The  President  Is  thus  responding  as  best 
he  can  in  present  financial  clrcumsLances  to 
the  plight  of  the  cities — a  plight  which,  as 
Mayor  Lindsay  and  others  have  repeatedly 
■tressed,  can  be  relieved  only  with  large-scale 
htip  from  Washington. 

The  emphasis  In  Ux.  Johnson'*  message  Is 
precisely  where  It  belongs — on  uprooting  the 
causes  of  poverty  through  education,  train- 
ing and  em[rioyment. 

Of  particular  note  Is  a  program  under 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  wUl  find 
Jobs  for  100.000  chronically  unemployed  per- 
son* In  major  cities  vrlth  the  highest  slum 
unemployment  rates.  This  is  already  being 
done  here  In  a  small  way  and — with  money — 
oould  mean  training  and  employment  for 
additional  thousands  ot  disadvantaged  New 
Torkers. 

Compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
probietns  President  Johnson  Is  attempting  to 
deal  with  In  his  anupoverty  program,  his  re- 
quests to  Congress  are,  If  anything,  modest. 

Like  any  major  new  program,  this  one  ha* 
bad  tU  flaws  and  faUure*.    But  the  answer 
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U  not  to  tUrve  or  mutUaU  tb*  program  on 
IhM  •coount.  But  to  UnpiOTe  It  »>Ki  m»lt«  It 
work. 

The  »lteni*UTe  !■  too  dUmAl  to  contsm- 
pl»te.  At  tti«  TCry  1«>".  l»  <»"'<'  •»  *''• 
detcrlwatlon  ftiul  »low  death  at  the  cltlea. 
very  much  iQcludlng  our*. 

IFrom  the  New  Tort  Pa.t.  Mm.  18.  1M71 

Th*  Bowwt  fo«  pov^ttt 
Preddent  Johnion't  new  b«ttle-plan  ftw 
the  wmr  on  poverty  la  on  the  whole  etrate- 
glcaUy  mpp««llii«.  It  Identlflee  mo«  of  the 
cntlcsl  o«iJectl»ee  and  propoeee  t«ctlc«  th»t 
h*Te  long-range  plftuelbUlty.  But,  aa  ex- 
pected. It  remains  desperately  short  ot  B- 
nanclal  ajmnunlUon. 

In  rlew  of  the  needs  on  so  many  fronts, 
urban  and  rural,  the  proposed  fund  Increases 
are  a  modest  rise  of  M  ,900 ,000 ,000  over 
this  year's  le»eU,  Mr.  Johnson,  discussing 
the  Vietnam  conBlet  yesterday,  said  the 
era  ot  trench  warfare  was  post,  but  that  Is 
not  true  m  this  domestic  campaign.  While 
plana  foe-  advance  have  been  outlined.  It 
will  continue  to  be  a  holding  operation- 
shadowed  by  the  war  Itself, 

At  least  there  have  been  no  major  re- 
treaU,  The  omce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  under  heavy  political  attack,  but 
the  Preeldent  U  holding  his  ground  on  the 
asency.  It  will  conUnue  to  administer  more 
than  *3.080,000 ,000  if  congress  approves,  even 
thoufh  major  new  spending  on  Job  locaUon 
UMl  Bead  Start  programs  will  be  handled 
by  the  L»hoc  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Depts. 

The  President's  h«avy  emphasis  on  local 
community  action  programs  was  eapeclally 
welcome.  He  views  "oommunlty  action"  In 
ihe  broadest  terms,  as  an  effort  engaging 
popular  pubUc  and  private  enterprise.  Since 
that  is  the  perspective  of  New  York's  Human 
Reaources  Admlolstrauon,  there  Is  renewed 
hope  for  closer,  more  peoflujhle  cooperauon 
between  Wsshlngton  and  New  York, 

Against  that  background  It  was  an  Ironic 
disaster  that  on  the  same  day  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  pressing  hU  request  for  M0O,OOO,0OO 
in  "Model  Cities  "  funds,  the  Board  of  EsU- 
mate  was  gutUng  the  sell-help  spending  plan 
Mayor  Undsay  proposed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses This  means  that  New  York  U  deprived 
of  a  fairer  share  of  the  "Model  ClUea "  money 
frosn  Washington,  U  there  any  sense  In  that 
form  c<  local  seU-destrucUon? 

[mm  the  New  Tort  Times,  Mar,  1«,  1987| 

A  Cmsuca  To  B»  Htmssi  r 
When  President  Johnson  started  the  war 
on  poverty  three  years  ago,  he  spoke  bravely 
of  the  imminent  disappearance  of  the  dole. 
The  poverty  message  he  sent  to  Congress 
thU  week  makes  no  such  glowing  pledge. 
Bather,  it  reflects  a  sober  recognition  that 
the  conquest  of  poverty  -Makes  time,  hard 
work,  money  and  perseverance." 

■The  strains  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  have  cut 
the  flow  of  funds  that  might  otherwise  be 
applied  to  the  antlpoverty  effort.  But  there 
have  been  obstacles  unrelated  to  money, 
especially  the  troublesome  one  of  how  to  give 
thSepoor  a  direct  voles  m  the  progrmmwlth- 
out  pushing  mayors  and  other  local  omolau 
into  rebellion.  ,_  , 

The  President  stands  fast  on  the  basic 
principle  that  the  purpose  of  community 
acUon  Is  to  "encourage  those  who  need  help 
to  help  themselves  "  But  he  veers  weU  away 
from  the  siploslve  Issue  of  how  eig  a  voice 
should  be  allowed  antl-KaUbUshment  forces. 
Mr  Johnson's  sound  sdvlce  Is  to  give  every- 
body a  voice  In  planning— mayors,  local  busi- 
ness and  Ubor  leaders,  the  people  to  be 
helped,  teachers,  lawyers  physicians  and  all 
others  who  know  the  problems  at  first-hand. 
That  leavm  It  up  to  the  communiues  to  al- 
locaU  specific  responslbUlty— a  better  prac- 
Uc*  than  decreeing  raUos  o<  represenutlon 
by  Psderal  Uw, 
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The  over-all  goal  of  the  antlpoverty  effort 
la  to  pUTBue  a  vtrategy  that  will  give  every 
man  "a  chanc«  to  be  himsell."  It  la  a  goal 
that  deaervee  auatalned  recognition  ae  a  na- 
tional commitment. 


Revue  Ow  Copyriffct  Uw» 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   WSW   TOkX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  April  3,  19S7 
Mr,  TENZER.    Mr,  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  product  1»  a  key  factor  In 
its  sales  acceptance  by  the  coiuauner. 
That  Is   why  It  is  not  surprising  that 
manufacturers  and  Individual  creators  of 
original  and  attracUve  designs  of  pro- 
ducts are  Interested  in  protecting  their 
designs   against   unauthorized    copying. 
Protection    of    the    rights    of    creative 
artists  Is  the  basis  of  our  copyright  laws. 
The  Congress  Is  mandated  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes: 
To  regulate  Commerce  •  •  ■ — 

And  also — 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and 
useful  ArU.  by  aecurlng  for  limited  Tunes  to 
Authors  and  Invenlois  ths  exclusive  Bight 
to  their  respwtlve  Writings  and  Discoveries 


We  have  given  statutory  protection 
to  patent  and  copyright  owners,  but 
thus  far  we  have  tailed  to  give  to  creators 
of  designs  of  producu,  the  protection 
which  they  have  long  sought  and  to 
which  they  are  JusUy  enUUed.  The  fact 
that  the  law  does  not  give  effective  pro- 
tection to  designs  has  resulted  In  unau- 
thorlMd  copying  and  piracy  of  deslgJis 
in  many  Industries,  where  such  practices 
is  rampant.  The  Immediate  effect  of 
such  piracy,  is  to  penalize  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  creative  artist  In  his 
employ,  who  create  an  original  design 
offtlmes  at  considerable  cost  and  expense 
while  taking  the  risk  that  it  may  not 
appeal  to  the  consuming  public.  This 
commercial  morality  gap  has  resulted  in 
unfair  competition  and  is  discouraging 
Investment  In  original  designing  by 
destroying  the  incentive  of  creative 
artists.  Copying  foster  uncertainties 
and  InstabUity  which  Alter  through  an 
entire  Industry,  from  the  distributor  to 
the  supplier  of  basic-materials. 

In  the  long  run.  the  consumer  would  be 
deprived  of  the  rich  variety  of  designs 
which  our  designers  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing: he  would  become  confused  by 
the  array  of  identical  and  near-Identical 
copies  of  a  design;  he  would  be  deceived 
as  to  the  quality  and  workmanship  of 
items  in  the  marketplace  embodjrlng  a 
design  copied  from  a  well-advertised 
item. 

Over  and  above  the  injurious  economic 
effects  of  design  piracy.  Its  immorality 
cannot  be  disputed.  American  society 
generally  condemns  taking  something 
created  and  owned  by  another  without 
his  permlMlon.  This  has  been  reflected 
in  our  views  of  plagiarism  of  books, 
music  and  drama,  as  weU  as  painting. 
di«wlng.  sculpture  and  other  so-called 


fine  arts.  These  views  have  recently 
been  crystallized  in  HJl.  2512,  the  copy- 
right revision  bill,  which  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
March  8  and  In  the  development  of 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  participatinn 
Accordingly,  there  is  no  reason^hy  we 
should  tolerate  plagiarism  of  design.s. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduced  yes- 
terday, H.B.  7870.  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  original  design  for  an  Initial 
5-year  period  with  an  optiotial  second 
5-year  term.  A  claim  to  design  protec- 
tion must  be  filed  within  6  months  after 
the  design  Is  exhibited  publicly.  If  an 
infringement  occurs  the  owner  of  the 
design  may  recover  from  anyone  who 
purposefully  makes  or  imports  articles 
embodying  a  copy  of  the  protected  de- 
sign. Remedies  Ificlude  an  injunction, 
damages — up  to  $100  per  copy  or  $5,000. 
whichever  Is  greater — possible  forfeiture 
or  destruction  of  all  infringing  articles, 
plates,  molds,  and  so  forth,  and  recovery 
of  costs  and  attorney  fees. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  availability  of  design  pat- 
ents under  existing  law  nor  does  the  pro- 
posed leglslaUon  conflict  with  possible 
copyright  coverage  or  protection. 

Design  piracy  Inhibits  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  creaWve  artists  and  the 
proper  cultural  growth  In  the  United 
States.  Design  piracy  can  also  adversely 
affect  our  balance  of  payments  by  en- 
couraging a  greater  emphasis  on  Im- 
ported fashions,  furniture,  and  other 
products. 

VS.  designers  have  the  creaUve  ability 
to  make  the  United  States  a  leader.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  my  bill.  HJt.  7870.  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PBINTINa  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  slready  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  Rune  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biweau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  responss  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  coal  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  thla  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documenU  not  exceeding  SO  psges  (US. 
Code,  title  M,  sec.  140.  p.  1038). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
ImmedUtely  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
propoeed  printing  upon  the  esUmate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  Bo  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U,S,  Code,  utle  «.  sec.  IM,  p.  1937) . 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRAC7T8 
It  shau  be  lawful  foe  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoMoaxasioNAi-  Racoan,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
{VB.  Code,  title  M,  aac.  IM.  p.  IMl). 


Ov  Traupariatiea  Sytlta 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  irxw  JxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  April  5. 1967 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.    Mr,  Speaker,  this 


Appendix 

to  reappraise  our  past  approaches  to  trans- 
portation. 

There  Is  tangible  evidence  throughout  the 
entire  Nation  and  particularly  In  New  Jeney 
that  our  paat  approaches  have  hot  been  large 
enough  or  wise  enou^  to  overcome  our  paat 
problems  which  In  eorpe  cases  are  growing 
faster  than  our  Immediate  efforts.  The 
traffic  congestion  In  and  around  our  dtles. 
the  fast  detertoratlon  of  our  rail  service 
and  the  difficulties  with  providing  adequaU 
aviation  faclUUea — all  theae  altuaUons 
should  tell  us  that  more  must  be  done. 

Since  In  thla  day  and  age.  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial  part  of   the  financial   support  for     — „_ 

the  blKhway  program  of  the  Nation,  perhaps     problem,  is  an  underprivileged  area  and  does 

-™  .  .        .....      ._  -• ...a      ._      ,•« »  ■ • «a— ^___l     _....nnv»     tVisn     1»     Via* 


We  of  the  Northeast  have  often  been  told 
that  while  we  may  not  get  our  full  share  of 
the  Federal  dollar  we  should  recognise  that 
a  national  governmeot  has  the  responsibility 
to  distribute  its  funds  tn  the  areas  which 
have  the  greatest  need.  I  can  understand, 
therefore,  why  Now  Jersey  can  and  should 
support  the  educational  efforts  ol  the  Fed- 
eral government  even  though  this  means 
that  greater  amounts  of  money  are  spent  In 
ao-called  underprivileged  areas — which  we 
are  not.  If  thla  Is  the  criteria  by  which 
Federal  programs  are  structured,  however. 
I  would  submit  that  the  Northeast.  In  the 
area  of  transportation  and  in  terms  o<  the 


Congress  passed  legislation,  lat«  last  year, 

to  create  a  new  Department  of  Trans-  ^  _  .    ^  a       ,     .», 

nortatlon      When    thla    legislation    was  stantlal   part  of   the  financial   support  for  magnitude  of  the  costs  lequlred  to  solve  the 

Tr*   K«  ♦t^   OrleiH      t  e\n  fVtohpr   15  """  •-—*-—--  -.-«"»«  «.*  »H.  M.Mnn    norhBTM  nt«hi*m   i>  an  iinri»mrlvllflffed  area  and  does 

1966,    as    PubUc    Law    89-670,    a    new 


Cabinet-level  agency  was  bom. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  March  30.  1967. 
the  President  Issued  an  Executive  order 
which  prescribed  AprU  1,  1967.  as  the 
date  on  which  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation shall  be  legally  In  effect. 

Under  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
establishing  this  Department,  we  find 
the  following:  "and  consult  and  co- 
operate with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, carriers,  labor,  and  other  In- 
terested parties.  Including,  when  ap- 
propriate, holding  Informal  public 
hearings." 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  our  State 
of  New  Jersey  immediately   took   upon 


the  first  review  abould  be  devoted  to  that 
area. 

The  Federal  Road  Programs  were  created  in 
1916,  at  a  time  when  highways  were  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. To  some  extent,  the  formulas  for  dis- 
tributing Federal  Aid  have  never  forsaken 
their  agricultural  heritage  to  the  very  great 
detriment  of  the  cities  and  urt)an  areas  which 
have  l>een  crying  for  help  for  many  years 
and  are  now  pleading  desperauly.  New 
Jersey  Is  a  prime  example  of  how  theae 
formulas  have  failed  to  provide  meaningful 
asslatance  to  the  areas  with  urban  problems. 
And,  this  r^n  be  shown  as  we  look  at  the 
rectHd. 

You  would  assume  that  New  Jersey,  with 
the  highest  traffic  denalty  volume  in  the  Na- 
tion, with  the  second  hlgheet  construction 
cost  per  mile  of  Interstate  highway  in  the 


Itself  to  create  a  New  Jersey  Department     con^nenui  united  states,  with  3.4%  of  the 
of  Transportation,  and  became  the  first 
State  In  the  Union  to  do  so. 

Our  New  Jersey  Department  of  Trans- 
portaUon  Is  headed  by  David  J.  Goldberg. 
as  transportation  commissioner,  who  is 
highly  qualified  to  be  the  head  of  our 
newest  State  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Goldberg  spoke  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  High- 
way Transportation  Congress  which  was 
held  on  February  23,  1967.  at  the  Hotel 
Robert  Treat  In  Newark.  His  speech  Is 
a  timely  treatise  on  the  transportation 
problem  and  I  would  like  to  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  Mr.  Goldberg's  obser- 
vation on  the  transportation  problems  at 
thla  point.    These  remarks  follow : 

TBAWSPOaXATION — A  TIME  FOS  REAPPSAISil.? 

During  the  past  year,  something  new  has 
been  happening  in  the  area  of  transporta- 
tion. New  Jersey  became  the  first  state  to 
create  a  Department  of  Transportation  and  I. 
of  oouise.  was  greatly  honored  lo  become  the 
first  Commissioner  of  tiiat  Department.  The 
Federal  government  also  moved  to  create  ft 
Department  of  Transportation  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Bridwell.  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  has  been  able  to 
Join  with  us  this  evening.  This  movement 
which  has  been  started  by  both  New  Jersey 
and  the  Federal  government  Is  about  to  bs 
Joined  by  a  number  of  other  states.  I  un- 
derstand that  serious  oonrideratlon  Is  be- 
ing given  to  forming  comparable  Depart- 
ments of  Transportation  In  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Connecticut,  to  mention  a 
few. 

With  new  departments  being  created  and 
new  admlnlatratlona  eomlng  on  to  tb* 
aofiiu.  It  would  ■eem  that  now  la  tba  tlma 


Nation's  population,  with  3.3%  of  the  motor 
vehicles,  would  be  receiving  a  subetantlal 
sum  fr<»n  the  existing  non-Interstate  pro- 
grams. By  any  combination  of  population, 
traffic  density,  construction  cosu  and  motor 
vehicle  factors.  New  Jersey  would  warrant 
more  than  W6  mUUon  In  Federal  Aid  from 
the  Federal  funds  now  allocated  to  this  pur- 
pose. We  received.  In  fact,  leas  than  one 
half  that  amount  because  of  the  creat  weight 
that  the  present  formulas  give  the  rural 
factors. 

1  might  be  somewhat  reconciled  to  the 
Inevitable  If  It  were  only  New  Jersey  that 
was  being  treated  In  this  fashion.  A  review 
of  the  Federal  Aid  program,  however.  Indi- 
cates that  It  Is  the  entire  Northeaet  aecUon 
of  the  Nation  that  la  being  systematically 
under-supported  by  the  present  formula- 
By  the  Northeast,  I  mean  ttoe  elght-stato 
block  that  planners  commonly  refer  to  as  the 
••megalopolis"  which  extends  from  Boston 
to   the   Waahlngtcm   area. 

If  this  block  ot  states  Is  compared,  for 
example,  with  a  Midwestern  block  conslsU 
Ing  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Nebras- 
ka, Iowa,  Kansas.  Mlsaoiirl,  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  we  find  some  very  Interesting 
contrasu.  The  Midwestern  states  to  which 
I  refer  have  approximately  one-third  tha 
population  of  the  Northeast.  AU  of  Ita 
states  have  lower  population  and  traffic 
density  as  well  as  lower  construction  coata 
than  the  Northeastern  sUtes.  These  states 
nave  only  46%  of  the  number  of  vehicles 
tiiat  we  have.  Yet  the  Federal  formula 
gives  these  Midwestern  states  nearly  60% 
of  the  aid  that  Is  allocated  to  the  North- 
eastern area. 

1  have  not  singled  out  the  only  area  whet* 
this  anomaly  exlsU.  I  could  have  pointed 
to  similar  blocks  of  states  In  tiie  South,  tba 
Southwest  and  Northwest  and  ahown  tta« 
•ame  or  even  worse  disparity  of  treatment. 


require  greater  Federal  support  than  It  has 
received  In  the  past.  And,  I  would  hope 
that  at  this  critical  point  In  our  history. 
we  could  get  an  objective  reappraisal  of  thli 
obsolete  program  with  a  view  to  bringing  It 
Into  line  with  modem-day  reality. 

The  Federal  government  has  been  critical 
in  recent  days  of  the  use  by  states  of  toll 
roads  to  meet  growing  highway  demands. 
The  greatest  concentration  of  toll  roads,  of 
course,  is  in  the  Northeast.  Rather  than 
being  critical,  It  would  be  more  realistic  for 
FMeral  officials  to  recognise  this  condition 
for  what  It  Is— a  algnal  that  our  oonunitment 
to  road  construction,  both  State  and  Federal. 
Ic  not  adequate  to  meet  the  obvious  demand. 
We  In  New  Jersey  started  sending  this  signal 
nearly  30  years  ago  and  sUong  echoes  are 
now  coming  from  even  staunch  tree-road 
states  such  as  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and 
MlBSourt. 

The  Northeast  in  general  and  New  Jersey 
In  particular  have  begun  to  send  out  still 
another  signal.  In  recent  years,  urban  areas 
have  been  calling  for  adequate  mass  trans- 
portation facilities.  New  Jersey  was  among 
the  first  to  reepoDd  with  the  creation  of  a 
Division  of  Railroad  Transportation  in  lU 
Highway  Department.  And.  we  have  again 
led  the  way  with  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  which  Is  in  large 
part  a  direct  reaction  to  the  demand  for  a 
bett«r  solution  to  our  urban  transportation 
problems.  It  would  seem,  that  many  of  our 
lister  states  \n  the  Northeast  Region  will 
•oon  be  following  our  lead.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment baa  given  signs  that  it  has  recog- 
nised this  problMn.  But.  we  will  need 
greater  and  more  effective  parUclpatioo  on 
the  Federal  level  to  resolve  the  mass  trans- 
portation dilemma. 

It  seems  somewhat  Incongruous  that  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  moved  to  oonsolldat*  the  trans- 
portation functions  In  a  single  department, 
a  move  which  we  aU  heartily  applaud,  the 
reaponslblUtlea  for  mass  transportation,  and 
this  means  particularly  urban  transporta- 
tion, is  vested  tn  another  department  of  the 
FMenJ  government.  Cnleos  changed,  and 
as  more  and  more  states  follow  the  trend 
and  create  Departments  of  Transportation, 
each  of  these  states  in  putting  together  a 
■o-called  balanced,  coordinated  program  of 
transportation  will  have  to  spend  much  of 
its  time  and  energy  coordinating  Its  program 
with  two  separate  Federal  agencies.  This  Is 
bound  to  cause  the  kind  of  delay  and  In- 
sOelancy  tliat  can  and  should  be  avoided. 
Oammon  sense  would  seem  to  <Mctate  that 
tba  rwponslblllUea  for  transportation  should 
be  vested  In  a  single  department. 

Transportatioti,  ot  course,  is  Intercon- 
nected with  aU  other  urban  problems.    If 
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ftU  transportation  respon»lbilltle«  ix*  eon- 
•oUdfttrd,  tho^  responslbl*  for  th»  tr»na- 
port*tion  progrmm  would  h»T«  k  coiTeapona- 
ln«  obUgaUoQ  lor  coordln*tln«  their  pro- 
gnma  wllto  aU  oUi«r  urban  *cUTltlo«.  I  b«- 
Ueve  however,  that  tbal  type  of  coordlna- 
Uon  would  be  more  carily  achieved  than  the 
coordination  that  woxild  be  required  IX  our 
traniportatloa  eflorte  rwnaln  divided  be- 
tween two  Federal  a«encl<«.  Thla  la  tha 
path  that  New  Jerwy  hae  taken  through  the 
astabUahment  of  the  Department  oT  Com- 
munity Aflaln  and  the  Department  of 
Tranaportatlon  and  It  would  aeem  to  be  a 
pattern  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

During  tiie  course  of  thU  speech.  I  have 
stressed  mainly  the  area*  where  I  believe  the 
Federal  government  should  reappraise  their 
paat  poUdea.  By  thU.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  itatee  have  fully  acquitted 
their  own  r«poa«lbiUtlea.  We  have  not  and 
I  beUere  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
'»ct.  ^  ^ 

In  New  Jersey,  our  p«t  record  haa  not 
been  beyond  reproach.  Deaptte  the  efforts  of 
Ooveraon  Ueyner  and  Hughes,  our  several 
attempte  Co  provide  our  transportation  pro- 
gram with  major  new  sources  of  revenue 
were  defeated.  And.  since  the  late  IftiO'a. 
the  Legislature  has  adopted  and  expanded  a 
policy  of  dlvBTtlng  highway  user  revenues 
into  other  essential  areas  of  spending. 

In  lb*  past  decade,  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  taUlon  dollars  of  hi^way  revenue  were 
allocated  to  other  areas  of  government 
spending.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
thenfore.  to  learn  that  New  Jersey  has  a 
substantial  baclLlog  of  highway  programs  and 
that  now  It  will  cost  us  more  than  the 
amounts  we  have  diverted  in  the  past.  If  we 
wish  to  provide  our  citizens  with  the  kln<l 
of  safe,  efficient  transportaUon  that  they 
once  enjoyed  In  New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  now  undo 
our  past  action  of  diversion.  I  wo\jid  hope, 
however,  that  we  bavs  icfimed  that  wa  can- 
not neglect  our  transportation  systam  with- 
out paying  a  very  costly  price-—*  price  tliat 
we  really  cannot  afford. 

As  I  sM  It,  one  of  the  major  responsibili- 
ties of  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion ts  to  lay  before  the  people  the  facts 
coocemlng  our  transportation  problems  and 
our  ideas  oonceming  their  solutions.  It 
then  will  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
people — and  your  organization  Is  a  most  In- 
terested segment  of  that  group — to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  efforts  they  are  willing  to 
make  towards  solving  these  common  prob- 
lems of  ours. 

Nlzieteeo  hundred  and  sixty-seven  will  be 
a  year  of  re-eraluatlon  azkd  if  we  all  under- 
take our  responsibilities  eerlously.  it  can  be 
a  year  of  great  progreea  toward  meaningful 
solutions  for  tiie  transportation  problems  not 
only  of  New  Jersey  but  of  the  entire  Nation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcosj). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
.  as  follows : 

A   FaBLI   TJPOATSa 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  ant  who 
worked  hard  ail  day  In  the  fields.  It  was 
summer  and  the  ant  was  busy  cutting  grass 
and  dragging  It  home.  The  ant  had  a  grass- 
hopper for  a  neighbor.  The  grasshopper  sat 
In  his  doorway  singing  all  day. 

When  winter  came,  the-  ant  had  a  whole 
bale  of  grass;  but  he  had  violated  the  Fed- 
eral farm  law  for  overharvesUng  grass.  He 
was  fined  •183.50  and  the  surplus  was  seized. 
The  grasahopper  received  the  surplus  in 
exchange  for  his  food  stamps— The  Farmers' 
CMgest.  

"TWt  State  DepartmeBt  Spcaki  for 
Wbomr 


The  Aat  aai  tW  Grastbopper— A  FaU* 
Upaated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    BOUTS    CABOOJTA 

IN  THE  SKNATX  OP  THE  UKITEL)  STATES 

Wednesiav,  April  5, 19S7 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
sometimes  editorlsls  aebiere  Impact 
througb  brevity.  6uch  1<  the  case  In  ma 
editorial  entitled  "A  Pable  Updated."  first 
pubUihed  In  the  Farmer's  Digtst  and 
reprinted  In  the  Ridge  Citizen,  Johnston, 
S.C..  on  Thursday.  March  23,  1967.  The 
Ridge  Citizen  Is  edited  by  J.  L,  Aull. 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsuMS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  5, 1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  an 
Interesting,  self-explanatory  letter  from 
Mr.  Doug  Oamer.  Under  Secretary,  Ex- 
ternal Services  of  Rhodesia,  which  may 
explode  many  of  the  unexplalnable  bal- 
loons hoisted  by  our  British -educated 
and  sympathetic  friends  In  the  State  De- 
partment. Certainly,  since  we— the 
conunon  folk,  taxpayers,  and  parents  of 
the  soldiers — do  iwt  know  what  the  State 
Department  policymakers  are  doing, 
and  the  Socialists  of  Mr.  WUson  tell  no 
one.  I  think  our  colleagues  will  find  the 
Rhodesia  story  refreshing  and  enlighten- 
ing. Perhaps  It  would  do  well  for  us  to 
add  a  few  Africans  from  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  to  our  SUte  Department 
so  Its  corps  would  be  able  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  "peace  and  prosperity." 

I  insert  Mr.  Gamer's  letter  In  the  Rsc- 
osD  following  my  remarks: 

The  State  Department  has  Issued  a  Paper 
(Na  l/21d-fl66BT)  which  gives  the  otHclal 
U5.  atUtude  towards  Rhodeala. 

This  paper  starts  by  stating  that  the  US. 
accepts  the  British  Oovernment's  position 
that  lUiodeela  U  a  British  Colony. 

It  omits,  however,  to  mention  that  Rhode- 
sia was  a  self-governing  Colony  untU  Not. 
1B66  and  had  been  since  1923  when  South- 
em  Rhodesia,  as  it  wss  then,  was  given  the 
choice  by  Britain  ot  either  t>ecoming  s  prov- 
ince of  South  AXrlca,  which  was  then  a 
Dominion — a  sovereign  stale  and  a  TuU  mem- 
ber ol  the  League  of  NaUons;  or  of  assuming 
Responsible  Government.  Rhodesia  chose 
the  latter  by  a  referendum  of  the  electorate. 
It  la  at  this  stage  that  It  csji  be  claimed 
that  Ore&t  Britain  renounced  any  respon- 
sibility for  Rhodeala  by  rlrtue  of  glvlnf  her 
this  choice,  which  could  have  led  to  her 
Joining  South  Africa. 

Since  then  Rhodeala  baa  governed  herself 
with  no  Interference  from  Britain  so  far  ss 
her  internal  affairs  were  concerned  for  over 
40  years. 

She  has  had  her  own  Army,  Air  Fotos.  Po- 
lice and  Civil  Servtce,  administered  and  paid 
for  by  the  RJiodeslan  people  and  responsible 
to  the  Rhodeslan  Parliament. 

The  Queen'i  representative  here  at  the 
time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Sir 
Humphrey  Qlbbs,  was  bound  by  the  Con- 


stitution to  Uke  the  advice  of  the  Queen's 
Rhodeslsn  Ministers  on  all  matten  concern- 
ing Rhodesia's  Internal  affairs. 

Rhodesia  was  not,  therefore,  a  Crown 
Colony  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  of- 
flee  and  never  has  been.  She  has  been  In  a 
poettlon  similar  to  that  held  by  the  Domin- 
ions— Canada.  Australia  and  New  Zefftand  and 
South  Africa  up  to  the  date  of  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  and,  Indeed,  this  position 
wss  tacitly  accepted  generally  In  the  Com- 
monwealth by  the  Rhodeslan  Prime  Minister 
being  invited  to  and  attending  C^immon- 
wealth  Prime  Minister's  Conferences  for 
many  years  up  tilt  Iff&S,  when  Rhodesia 
Joined  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nys- 
saland. 

From  then  on.  up  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  Federation  by  Britain's  unlisteral  deci- 
sion in  1063.  Rhodesia  was  represented  at  the 
Prime  Ministers'  Conference  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Federal  Govt  .  .  .  Indeed,  for 
the  first  few  years,  the  same  individual,  Sir 
Godfrey  Hugglns  (now  Lord  Malvern)  who 
hod  attended  previously  as  Rhodesia's  Prime 
Minister,  still  attended  these  Conferences  as 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federatlon. 

Durlng  the  period  of  the  Federstlon's  exist- 
ence, consideration  was  being  given  to  mod- 
ifying Southern  Rhodesia's  Constitution  and 
a  Constitutional  Conference  was  held  in 
Salisbury  In  1961  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Duncan  Sandys  at  that  time  Sec.  for 
Commonwealth  Relations. 

At  this  Conference  It  was  agreed  that  the 
"Reserved  Clauses'  In  ^  the  1938  ConsUtu- 
tion — never  In  fact  used  by  Great  Britain- 
would  be  done  away  with,  except  for  a  few 
formal  matters. 

The  Rhodeslan  electorate  wss  asked  to  vote 
in  a  Referendum  in  July  1961  either  for  or 
against  the  proposed  Constitution  as  set  out 
in  two  White  Papers — Command  Papers  1399 
aiul  1400 — printed  and  Issued  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Stationery  ofilcs  In  Ix>ndon. 

The  introducUon  to  Command  Paper  1399 
contained  the  following  paragraph — 

The  proposed  new  Constitution,  which  is 
based  on  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference, 
will  reproduce  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  oonslltutlon.  It  will  eliminate  all 
the  reserved  powers  at  present  vested  in  the 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  save 
for  certain  matters  set  out  in  Paragraph  60. 
Paragraph  SO  reads  as  follows : 
"Under  the  new  proposals  Southern  Rho- 
desia wlU  be  free  to  make  any  amendments 
to  any  section  of  the  Constitution  without 
reference  to  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
exception  of  amendments  which  would  af- 
fect: 

"(at  The  position  of  the  Soverelga  and 
the  Governor; 

"(b)  The  right  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  to  safeguard  the  position  re- 
garding— 

"'(i)   International  obligations; 
"  '<U)   Undertaking  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment  of   Southern    Rhodesia   in   respect  of 
loans,  under  the  Colonial  Stock  Acts.' " 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  the 
Rhodeslan  electorate  assumed  they  were 
voting  for  a  Constitution  which  gave  them 
complete  Independence,  except  for  a  few 
trifleJ!.  and  voted  accordingly. 

But  when  the  BUI  Introducing  the  new 
1961  Constitution  waa  t^efore  the  British 
House  of  Commons  on  Noveml>er  8th.  l»6l — 
some  months  after  the  Referendum  had 
taken  place — It  was  stated  by  the  then  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth 
Relations:  ''My  Right  Honorable  friend  (Mr. 
Duncan  Sandys  j  proposes  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  grant  by  Order  in  CouncU  under 
the  BUI.  once  enacted,  a  Constitution  which 
win  follow  the  White  Papers  In  every  detail. 
It  win  Include  a  few  minor  points  for  which 
provision  has  to  be  made,  which  were  not 
menUoned  In  the  White  Papen.  stnoe  theas 
of  necessity  were  expressed  in  layman's  lan- 
guage." 
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one  of  these  few  minor  points  not  men- 
tioned In  the  White  Popers  was  the  inclusion 
of  Section  111  In  the  new  Constitution. 

section  111  reads:  "Full  power  and  author- 
ity is  hereby  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  by  Or- 
der In  Ceuncil  to  amend,  add  to  or  revoke  the 
provisions  of  SecOons  1,  3.  3.  fl,  3».  33,  42  and 
this  Section  and  any  Order  In  OounoU  made 
by  virtue  of  this  section  may  vary  or  revoke 
any  previous  Order  so  made." 

An  almost  identical  provision.  Section  61. 
existed  In  Rhodealan-s  1923  OonstltuUon  ao. 
in  other  words,  we  were  bock  to  'square  one* 
again  with  a  vengeance! 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  flagrant 
and  immoral  act  of  fraud  perpetrated  against 
an  electorate  in  modem  times  and  it  Is  in- 
conceivable that  the  Rhodeslan  electorau 
would  have  voted  for  the  new  Oonstltutlon 
If  they  Hod  known  that  Section  111  wos  to 
be  included. 

When  the  FederaUon  was  broken  up  at 
the  end  of  1963  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasalond  were  promised  Independence  and 
were,  in  fact,  granted  it  on  October  a4th  and 
July.    1964   respectively. 

But  the  British  Government  would  not 
grant  indejwndence  to  Rhodesia  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  unlike  the  other  two  territories. 
■be  hsd  hod  Responsible  Government  for 
over  40  years  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  leader  of  the  British  delegation.  Mr.  R.  A. 
BuUer,  a  senior  Minister  of  the  Crown  made 
a  categorical  promise  to  the  Rhodeslan  Prime 
Minister  at  the  Victoria  PaUs  Conference  in 
July  1963;  that.  If  Rhodesia  co-operated  In 
the  winding  up  of  the  Federation,  tiie  Brlt- 
lah  Government  would  immediately  deal  with 
our  Independence.  The  matter  to  be  con- 
cluded not  later  than  the  granting  of  In- 
dependence to  the  other  members  of  the 
Federation.  However,  this  promise,  like  so 
many  others,  was  not  kept. 

Nevertheless  the  Rhodeslan  Government 
continued  to  pursue  negotlstlons  for  Inde- 
pendence under  the  1961  Constitution 
throughout  1964  and.  later  In  that  year, 
decided  to  demonstrate  "thot  this  deelre  for 
Independence  was  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  Rhodeslan  people  of  all  races. 

Accordingly  a  referendum  was  held  on 
November  6th  at  which  overwhelming  sup- 
port was  given  by  the  electorate  to  the  claim 
for  Independence  under  the  1961  Constltu- 
Uon. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  black  popu- 
laUon  oould  not  qualify  for  the  vote,  so  It 
wss  decided  to  use  the  tTOdiUonal  African 
metliod  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  people 
by  holding  an  Indaba  or  Conference  of  all 
the  Chiefs  and  Headmen,  This  was  done  in 
October.  1964.  This  traditional  procedure 
has  always  been  accepted  as  a  valid  method 
by  the  British  Government  in  the  post  and 
was  In  fact  last  used  before  this  In  1947. 

Proof  of  this  was  provided  whUe  the  1961 
Constitution  was  being  negotiated  when  the 
British  Government  of  the  day  Insisted  on 
the  Southern  Rhodesia  Government  enacting 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  formal  estab- 
Usbment  of  a  Council  of  Chiefs  and  also 
Provincial  AssembUes  of  Chiefs  to  give  ex- 
pression to  African  opinion  in  the  Tribal 
Trust  Lands.  The  relevant  legislation  was 
duly  enacted  In  Act  No,  68  o*  1961  and  Is 
cited  as  the  "Council  of  Chiefs  and  Provin- 
cial AseembUea  Act." 

This  Act  not  only  defines  the  Tribal  Trust 
Lands,  but  also  repeats  the  Constitutional 
definition  of  "Tribesman"  which  means  "a 
person  under  tribal  law  and  custom  U  rec- 
ognized as  a  member  of  a  community  under 
the  control  or  leaderahlp  of  a  Chief  appointed 
and  holding  oHlce  under  law." 

The  tribal  Africans  make  up  over  61% 
of  the  whole  pc^ulaUon.  Therefore,  when 
the  Chiefs  and  Headmen  decided  unani- 
mously, sccordlng  to  their  tribal  customs 
and  traditions,  that  they  wanted  Independ- 
ence under  the  1961  Oonstltutlon,  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that  the  Rhodeslan  Government 


had  the  support  of  virtually  two-thlnU  of 
the  whole  population. 

This  support  was  confirmed.  Incidentally, 
by  the  Chiefs  when  Independence  was  taken 
about  a  year  later.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
though  invited,  neither  the  British  High 
Commissioner  not  the  VS.  Consul  General 
chose  to  attend  the  Indaba  and  the  British 
Government  refused  to  send  any  observers. 
Perhaps  they  were  afraid  the  decision  would 
go  against  them ! 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that.  If  the 
decision  of  the  Xndaba  had  been  against 
Independence,  it  would  have  been  claimed 
that  tlie  majority  of  the  population  did  not 
support  Mr.  Smith's  claim. 

The  British  Government  had  Indicated 
that.  If  Mr.  Smith  could  demonstrate  that 
a  majority  of  all  the  Inhabltanu  desired 
Independence,  progress  in  the  negotiations 
could  be  made. 

Indeed,  It  had  been  clear  for  some  time 
that  the  main  difficulty,  so  far  as  Britain 
was  concerned,  was  doubts  about  whether 
majority  supjKwt  for  independence  existed 
or  not-  . ,_, 

Other  ex-colonlal  terrttorlee  in  Africa, 
which  were  nothing  Uke  so  advanced  eco- 
nomically, or  in  other  ways,  as  RhodeoU. 
had  been  granted  Independence  without  heal- 
Ution.  as  soon  as  there  was  any  evidence 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  desired  it; 
even  though  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  public 
opinion  was  always  teeted  as  thoroughly  as 
H  bad  been  in  Rhodesia.  However,  for  rea- 
sons which,  it  Is  now  pretty  clear,  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  meriu  of  Rhodesia's  case, 
the  BrlUah  Government  still  refused  to  grant 
independence. 

Negotiations  continued  for  about  another 
year  imtil  it  became  quite  clear  that  Inde- 
pendence oould  not  be  negotiated  with  Bri- 
tain on  reosonable  terms,  but  only  under 
conditions  which  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  RhodeeUn  people  of  all  races. 
Accordingly  Independence  was  declared  on 
Novembw  Uth.  1965  and  a  new  Oonstltu- 
Uon, the  1966  ConstltuUon.  was  Introduced 
which  was  In  all  respecu  a  replica  of  the 
1961  ConstltuUon  except  for  certain  minor 
changes  necessary  to  make  It  applicable  to  a 
Sovereign  State. 

Clauses  referring  to  such  matters  as  fran- 
chise Uws.  human  rights,  etc.  were  idenUcfcl 
with  those  In  the  1961  Constitution. 

The  SUte  Dept  paper  states  that  this  was 
dona  by  the  "Smith  Regime",  but  falls  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Smith's  Government  was 
the  legally  elected  Government  of  of  Rho- 
desia-elected originally  late  in  1962  and  con- 
firmed m  office  with  an  increased  majority  In 
May.  1965  and  hod  tiie  support,  as  has  been 
•hown  above,  of  some  two-thirds  of  the  total 
population  of  all  races. 

This  Government  was  and  is.  therefore, 
governing  with  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  made  the  transition  to  Independence 
peacefully — without  any  bloodshed  at  aU  In 
fact,  which  the  State  Department  claims  Is 
Just  what  United  States'  policy  towards 
Southern  Rhodesia  Is  aimed  at. 

This  policy  Is  sUted  to  be  grounded  on  five 
princlplee: 

(J)  5el/-defrrmina(ion  for  all  African 
Countries. 

If  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Inhabitants 
Is  in  fsTotir  of  Independence  is  this  not  ole&r 
evidence  that  this  principle  has  been  met 
and  applies  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia? 

(2)  encouragement  of  the  solution  Of  Afri' 
can  problems  by  Africans. 

Surely  It  can  be  claimed  that  Mr.  Smith 
*n/^  hiB  Government,  many  of  whom  were 
bom  In  Africa,  are  Indeed  Africans.  Just  as 
President  Johnson  and  his  Government  are 
Americans,  even  though  they  ore  not  of  Bed 
Indian  stock,  so  far  ss  Is  known.  On  this 
basis,  the  solution  arrived  at  by  the  Rhode- 
slan Government  ehotild  receive  encourage- 
ment and  not  the  reverse. 

(J)  Support  of  improved  standards  of  ttu- 
(fig  through  trade  and  aid. 


America's  support  of  sancUons  against 
Rbodesis  would  appear  to  be  in  exact  oppoal- 
tlon  to  this  principle. 

In  spite  of  sanctions,  however.  Rhodesia  ii 
endeavouring  to  continue  Improvement  ol 
standards  of  Uvlng  of  all  her  peoples,  already 
higher  than  those  existing  in  most.  If  not 
nil.  of  the  Independent  black  African  States 
tLorth  of  the  Zambesi. 

[4)  Discouragement  of  arms  buildup  be- 
yond the  needs  of  infernal  »ecur«y  or  legiti- 
mate self-defense 

Rhodesia  has  no  aggressive  designs  against 
any  of  her  neighbors,  is  enjoying  complete 
Lotemal  peace  and  tranquility  (another 
proof,  incidentally,  that  her  present  govern- 
ment is  governing  with  the  consent  of  the 
govecned  and  is  certainly  not  engaged  in  any 
arms  buildup. 

(5)  Sncovragement  of  other  free-toorld 
eountrtes  to  recognise  their  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities towards  Africa. 

This  principle  does  not  apply  to  Rhodesia; 
but  presumably  to  European  or  other  coun- 
tries engaged  In  trade  with  or  development 
of  Afnca.  Rhodesia  would  welcome  any  as- 
sistance In  this  respect,  provided  there  were 
no  "strings"  attached. 

This  paper  goee  on  to  refer  to  a  "political 
solution  acceptable  only  to  the  minority  in 
B:\ode8ia  and  prcjudld&l  to  the  Interests  and 
rights  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  populs- 
Uonl" 

As  bos  been  Indicated  above  this  Is  a  com- 
plete travesty  of  the  true  sltuaUon  here  and 
It  Is  most  surprising  that  the  U.S.  State 
Dept.  displays  such  abysmal  Ignorance  of 
the  actual  conditions  existing  In  Rliodesla. 

It  might  well  help  if  President  Johnson  or 
his  representative  accepted  Chief  SLgola's  in- 
Titatton  to  come  here  to  see  for  bimveU  as 
indeed  did  a  fact-finding  mission  of  the 
A  A  A  A  ,  whose  report  appears  to  have  been 
Ignored  by  the  State  Department. 

The  above  Is  also  applicable  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  remarks  in  the  UJ4.  Security 
Council,  both  on  Nov,  13th,  1966  as  referred 
to  in  this  paper  and.  more  recently,  which 
show  how  ignorant  he  also  is  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  here. 

This  paper  also  refers  to  the  additional 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  Southern  Rhodesia,  No.  4  of  which 
states: — "AU  American  private  travel  to 
Southern  RhodesiA  was  discouraged." 

This  is  perhape  of  some  significance,  as  It 
would  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  American  public  from  finding  out  the 
truth  for  tbemselves! 

It  can  hartlly  be  on  the  grounds  of  per- 
sonal safety,  as  Rhodesia  is  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  countries  in  the  world,  as  hss  been 
testified  to  by  the  hundreds  of  American  dtl- 
retu  who  visited  this  country,  lo  spite  of  this 
discouragement,  since   Independence. 

Later  In  this  paper  the  statement  is  mode 
"at  present  there  is  no  direct  Commumst 
threat  to  Southern  Rhodesia," 

Is  the  State  Dept.  not  aware  that  Com- 
munist armed  and  trained  guerrillas  have. 
from  camps  estabUshed  in  Zambia  and  T&n- 
Esnia  (both  members  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth) been  Infiltrating  across  Rho- 
dwla's  b<»ders  and  attempting  to  commit 
Tarious  crtmes  such  ss  murder,  arson,  cattle- 
maiming,  etc..  ever  since  and  indeed  before 
Independence? 

The  fact  that  they  have  been  singularly 
unsuccessful  Is  beside  the  point:  except  that 
it  Is  Just  another  proof  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment is  governing  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  But  for  the  active  aaslaunce  of 
the  local  population  In  reporting  the  loca- 
tion and  movement  of  guerrillas,  it  is  ob- 
vious— St  least  to  anyone  with  knowledge  of 
guerrilla  warfare — that  the  Rhodeslan  se- 
curity forces,  who  are  numbered  In  the  hun- 
dreds rather  than  thousands,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  "contained"  this  Inflltrstion  com- 
ing across  a  frontier  some  400  miles  long, 
mostly  consisting  of  very  wild  country. 
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nnaUT.  It  la  not  m^uted  thst  our  Dec-  Antidemocratic  tactics  which  NSA  has 

Uratloa  at  Iiidepe&d«ac«  was.  strictly  speak-  used  to  gain  entrance  to  American  ool- 

inj.  iil««ml.  Jiurt  u  sny  rebelUon  la  Ulejal.  j^^  campuses  and  to  establish  Its  false 

aa  vaa  t2M  American  declaraUon  oX  Inde-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  representaUves  of  American 

pendenc*.  until  1*  »y»"*^'^«*'"i'    . .  ^„  students.    Most  Important,  he  shows  that 

on  moral  grounds,  however.  U  would  s«em  Jj^^^^^^^^^  ^^h  the  CIA  actually 

pulled  the  student  group  further  to  the 
left  in  the  expression  of  Its  opinions  than 


that  Rhodeda  had  JOat  as  good  a  case.  If 
not  a  better  one.  In  1SW6  than  America  did 
in  lT7e.  ^     ^ 

Thla  pApcT  points  out  that  Independent 
Rhodesia  has  not  yvt  t»aen  recognised  by 
any  other  country.  Nevertheless  It  has 
peacefully  malnlalned  Its  Independence  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Brlt&tn  and  other 
counutes,  Including  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  suppress  It  for  over  a  year  now. 

The  State  Depsjtment  Is  reminded  that 


it  would  have  been  had  it  been  left  alone. 
Mr.  President.  I  recommend  Mr. 
Thompson's  devastating  article  to  the 
attention  of  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article,  entitled  "Why 
College  Students  Should  Reject  the 
NSA,"  published  In  Human  Events  for 


Or«at  Britain  didn't  acknowledge  American     April  1.  1067,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
Independence    untU   some    nine   years   after      ^   y^jg   RicOKB. 


the   DeclaraUon. 

It  U  rather  early,  therefore,  for  Americans 
to  describe  the  Bhodealan  Government  as 
"an  Illegal  regime  which  has  tempor&rUy 
usurped  power"  or  "this  white  minority 
regime  In  a  doeparat*  and  what  will  cer. 
talnly  prove  to  be  a  fuUle  gesture". .  .  as  this 
paper  doea. 

While  appreciating  the  present  respect  (or 
legaJity  existing  In  the  Cnited  States  of 
America.  It  la  most  surprising  that  she  has 
choeen  to  ta^  such  a  very  narrow  view 
about  Rhodesia's  declaraUoo.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  her  own  birth  a«  a  Na- 
tion! 

On*  can  only  hope  that  it  U  dtie  to  tba 
almoat  complete  Ignorance  shown  by  Amerl> 
can  QffldaUsm,  of  tba  true  facts  of  the  case. 
D.  OAaNia 
For  Under  Secretary,  Kxtemal  Services. 
P.3.:    I  have  Just  returned  from   a  round 
Rhodesia  trip  accompanied  by  twelve  Amer- 
ican iupport«n  of  the  P.OJl.  and  therefore 
my  mall  ^"  suffered — however  once  I  have 
whittled  avray   this   mountain  111   writ*  to 
you   more    fully.      Incidentally   our    friends 
couldn't   find,  the   "threat  to  world  peace" 
(wUch  they  had  been  lad  to  expect) . 
Toura  In  haste. 

DooG  Oatxnau 


Aatft-CoBUBniiist  Work  ol  Natioaal 
StadcBts  Aasociatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    aOTTTH    CAmOUMA 

IN  THB  SKWATK  OF  THI  UNITED  STATXS 

Wednesday.  April  5.  t9S7 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recent  exposures  of  the  cozmec- 
tlons  between  the  CIA  and  the  National 
Students  Association,  much  was  made  of 
the  supposed  antl- Communist  work  of 
N3A.  Yet  to  thoee  who  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  activities  and  projects 
of  NSA.  It  seemed  incredible  that  the 
far-left  ideology  of  the  NSA  oould  ever 
have  supported  an  eSective  antl-Com- 
muntst  program.  Moreover.  It  seemed 
astonishing  that  the  views  of  NSA,  so 
obviously  In  the  minority  among  student- 
age  Americaiui.  would  ever  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  United  States. 

An  artlcJe  written  by  Ken  Thompeon 
and  published  In  the  current  Issue  of 
Human  Events  thoroughly  demolishee 
whatever  pretenses  the  NSA  might  have 
had  to  being  antl -Communist.  Mr. 
Thompeon,  the  able  associate  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Times  Dls|)a.tch,  recounta 
the  NSA  record.    Be  demonstrates  tha 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Collxcs  Stookkts  Shoulo  Reject 
NSA— Each  YrAS  Uomx  Schools  Lkave  ths 
National  Student  Association  and  Each 
Yeas— PuaHBD  st  ths  CIA.  It  Now  Tusns 
Out— THffl  Oaour  Movsa  FUbthes  to  th« 

(By  Sen  ThompaoD) 
When  the  sensational  story  of  the  Central 
InteUlgence  Agency's  secret  financing  of  the 
National  Student  Assodatloa  was  unveiled 
on  the  front  pages  of  Americas  newspapers 
lost  month,  a  great  many  people  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  NSA  for  the  flr«t 
time. 

Although  the  aaeoclatlon  la  now  more  than 
30  years  old  and  claims  to  be  the  largeat. 
most  Influential  student  organization  In  the 
country,  a  relatively  small  segment  of  the 
population  had  heard  of  It  or  knew  anything 
about  It  before  Its  link  with  the  CIA  was 
exposed. 

Probably  even  the  vast  majority  of  the  mll- 
Ilon-plus  students  that  NSA  claims  to  "rep- 
reeent"  In  this  country  and  abroad  have  been 
almost  totally  anaware  of  how  the  organli*- 
tton  has  been  "representing"  them.  A  good 
many  undoubtedly  had  no  idea  that  It  was. 
In  fact,  "represenUng"  them. 

The  reason  Is  not  dUIlcult  to  explain.  In 
the  flfBt  place,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  Indi- 
vidual membership  In  NSA.  From  Its  Incep- 
tion, the  organization  has  concentrated  Its 
recruiting  efforts  on  currying  favor  with  a 
handful  of  leaders  on  coUege  and  university 
campuses. 

Where  thtte  efforts  have  been  successful, 
entire  student  bodies,  through  the  action  of 
their  student  governments,  have  been  for- 
mally aflUUted  with  NSA — even  though.  In 
many  cases,  the  vast  majority  of  the  students 
on  these  campuses  may  have  been  completely 
unaware  that  they  were  Joining  anyth^lng. 
Or.  In  a  great  many  cases  where  the  students 
have  been  Informed  of  the  aiSllatlon,  they 
have  been  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  It. 

Normally,  however,  they  have  been  given 
no  opoprtunlty  to  register  their  disapproval 
cr  to  prevent  or  annul  the  aJIUlatlon.  Only 
In  rare  instances  have  NSA  and  Its  campus 
agents  run  the  risk  of  going  directly  to  the 
student  body  for  a  vote  of  approval — and  for 
a  very  good  reason. 

On  the  few  occasions  that  It  has  taken 
that  risk  or  tieen  forced  to  face  a  student  ref- 
erendum. NSA  has  usually  t}e«n  overwhelmed 
by  a  landsUde  of  votes  against  afflUatlon. 

Yet  In  sptte  of  this,  NSA  claims  to  speak 
tot  some  1.9  million  students  enrolled  In 
the  college*  and  universities  whose  student 
governments  are  formally  affiliated  with  It. 
la  fact.  It  often  presumes  to  "repraeent"  and 
accurately  reflect  the  viewpoint  of  all  Amer- 
ican students.  Tills,  of  course.  Is  prepos- 
terous, for — according  to  Its  own  figures — 
only  IS  percent  of  the  schools  which  are  eU- 
glble  to  "Join*  NSA  have  choeen  to  affiliate 
wttb  It.  And  the  number  has  declined  stead- 
ily for  the  past  half  decade. 


BELT-APPOCHTED   BPOKE8MCN 

From  a  membership  peak  of  some  3&0 
schools  in  IMl,  the  number  has  dropped  to 
approximately  375.  According  to  the  latest 
records  available,  78  coUegea  and  universi- 
ties— among  them  some  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est— have  severed  their  prior  connections 
with  NSA  during  the  pest  five  or  b1«  years. 
Another  33  schools  considered  Joining  the 
organization  but  rejected  the  Idea, 

Even  NSA's  claim  to  "represent"  the  rela- 
tively smaU  number  of  schools  which  have 
retained  their  membership  U  questionable 
at  best.  Normally  less  than  half  of  those 
•chools  even  bother  to  send  delegates  to 
NSA's  annual  "Congresses."  where  the  orga- 
nization takes  stands  on  a  wide  range  of 
controversial  subjects,  purporting  to  repre- 
sent the  viewpoint  or  consensus  of  the  aver- 
age American  student.  And  most  of  the 
delegates  who  do  attend  the  "Congresses "  are 
not  democratically  elected  by  their  fellow 
students  whom  they  purport  to  represent. 

What  It  bolls  down  to  U  that  NSA,  In 
truth,  speaks  for  only  a  small  group  of  self- 
appointed  Individuals  who  represent  no  one 
but  themselves.  UoUl  the  CIA-NSA  scandal 
exploded  In  the  headlines,  the  vast  majority 
of  America's  students  were  probably  un- 
aware of  the  organisation's  existence.  Mi^h 
less  were  they  cognizant  that  It  presumed 
to  "represent"  them. 

The  National  Student  Aseoclatlon.  of 
course,  la  no  stranger  to  readers  of  Kuman 
Events.  Throughout  lU  exUtence.  NSA  hafi 
been  exposed  in  this  pi^Ucatlon  as  one  of 
the  principal  vehicles  for  left-wing  aglUtion 
and  propaganda  among  the  nation's  youth. 
It  has  also  been  an  extremely  vulnerable — 
and  often  all  too  willing— target  for  Infiltra- 
tion by  the  far  left. 

According  to  Bamperts  magazine,  which 
first  blew  the  whistle  on  NBAs  secret  CIA 
financing.  NSA  "played  a  crucial  role  In  the 
formation  of  |Stokely  Carmlchael's]  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commltee  and  was 
f>ns  of  Its  staunchest  supporters."  It  has 
since  cooperated  with  this  radical  "Black 
Power"  outfit  on  several  Joint  projects. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  Commonwenl  maga- 
xlne.  Wilson  Carey  McWUl  lams— who  has 
been  acUve  In  NSA  and  other  leftist  youth 
groups — spotlighted  another  one  of  the  as- 
sociation's important  contributions  to  the 
American  political  scene. 

"It  might  be  pointed  out,"  noted  McWti- 
Uoms.  "that  so  radical  a  group  as  SDS  (Stu- 
denu  for  a  Democratic  Society]  was  bom  as 
a  result  of.  and  IncutMted  during,  the  Na- 
tional Congresses  of  NSA,  and  SDS  leaders 
like  Paul  Potter  were  national  officers  of  the 
Association.  There  Is  a  charm  In  the  thought 
of  CIA.  however  indirectly,  financing  SDS!" 
Not  many  months  ago.  NSA's  current  presi- 
dent. Eugene  Droves,  shared  a  platform  with 
BetUna  Aptheker.  a  self -proclaimed  Com- 
munist, St  a  meeting  of  various  leaders  of  the 
"New  Left"  who  assembled  to  draw  up  plana 
for  a  naUonal  student  strike  this  spring  to 
protest  America's  "aggression"  in  Viet  Nam. 
Oroves  describes  himself  as  a  "left-wing 
Democrat."  Ed  Schwartz,  who  la  NSA's  na- 
tional affalra  vice  president,  says  he  Is  well 
to  the  left  of  Oroves. 

Over  the  years  NSA  has  taken  a  nimiber 
of  rather  wild  and  Irresponsible  positions  on 
some  of  the  more  controversial  Issues  of  the 
day.  To  cite  a  few  examples.  Its  annual 
"Congresses"  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  the  following: 

Aboliuon  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Cn- 
Amerlcan  ActlTttles. 

Repeal  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1050 
and  the  Smith  Act. 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Repeal  of  laws  banning  the  sale  of  mari- 
juana and  LSD. 

romxtan  roucr  attackcd 
Its   reeoluUons   bave   also   condoned    the 
Japanese  student   riots  which   prevented  a 
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vlalt  to  that  country  by  forxnor  President 
Elsenhower.  They  hsTc  termed  the  rioting  at 
Berkeley  an  example  of  "responsible  action" 
by  students  and  pledged  NSA  legal  support 
for  those  arrested.  They  have  censured  the 
United  SUtee  for  putting  down  violent  anti- 
American  riots  In  Panama. 

In  the  area  of  civil  rights.  NSA's  offldal 
pronouncements  have  supported  the  ties  of 
the  most  militant  and  revolutionary  tactics, 
including  "rent  strike*."  school  boycotts  and 
massive  civil  disobedience. 

But  It  Is  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  that 
NSA's  policy  statements  and  resolutions  have 
been  moet  irresponsible — and  contradictory. 

It  has  condemned  tha  United  States— 
hence.  Ironically,  the  CIA — for  intervention 
in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  (not,  of  course,  because  It 
was  unsucceeful)  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. But  It  has  called  for  Intervention  In  the 
aOaln  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

It  has  condemned  the  United  States  for 
"aggression"  in  Southeast  Asia  and  demanded 
that  we  stop  bombing  North  Viet  Nam  and 
call  a  halt  to  all  offensive  military  action  in 
South  Viet  Nam.  It  has  not.  however,  con- 
demned North  Viet  Nam  for  tu  aggression  or 
demanded  that  the  Viet  Cong  cease  Its  atroci- 
ties, aimed  prlmnrily  and  Intentionally  at  the 
civilian  population  In  the  south. 

It  has  called  for  the  overthrow  of  Dlems 
and  Batlatos,  but  never  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  world's  Sukomos  and  Maos. 

So  many  of  NSA's  pronouncements  have 
been  so  extreme  In  their  left-wing  bias  and 
BO  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  It  Is  not  surprising  that  It  has 
frequently  attracted  the  interest  and  support 
of  various  Red-front  groups  and  their  lead- 
ers, lu  actions  have  even,  on  occasion,  been 
blessed  with  mild  editorial  endorsements 
from  The  Worker,  the  Communist  party's 
official  newspaper. 

What  Is  surprising  to  many,  however.  Is 
that  for  16  years  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  secretly  financing  a  good 
many  of  NSA's  activities.  Apparently  more 
than  S3  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has 
been  channeled  through  an  assortment  of 
dummy  foundations  and  other  CIA  conduits 
Into  the  NSA  tretLBury.  By  some  accounts 
the  CIA  has  underwritten  up  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  asaoclatlon's  expetisee  since  1953. 

The  argument  used  by  those  who  are  now 
defending  the  CIA-NSA  link  Is  th^t  the  only 
way  of  communicating  suoceasfully  with  stu- 
dents in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to  com- 
bat communUm  among  the  youth  abroad  Is 
to  enlist  the  services  of  American  students 
who  speak  their  language — or  something  very 
close  to  It.  Thus  the  CIA  was  only  being 
pragmatic — and  looking  out  for  America's 
best  interests — In  underwriting  NSA's  inter- 
national activities. 

It  won't  wash  I  In  the  first  place,  the 
CIA's  assistance,  in  effect,  helped  to  prop  up 
KSA's  fraudulent  claim  that  it  serves  as  on 
accurate  barometer  of  student  opinion  in 
America.  Thus,  the  CIA  helped  to  distort 
the  Image  of  American  students  abroad. 
When  NSA  condemns  U-8.  policy  in  Viet  Nam 
and  claims  to  be  speaking  t<a  the  average 
American  student,  it  U  behaving  at  least  as 
Irreeponslbly  as  Berkeley's  beatiUks.  whose 
noisy  demonstrations  Invite  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to 
misjudge  our  true  Intentions  and  resolve. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  CIA  by  no 
means  restricted  Its  generosity  to  NSA's  In- 
ternational program. 

The  agency  apparently  picked  up  the  tab 
for  a  1140.000  deficit  run  up  by  NSA  on  a 
disastrous  college  bookstore  venture.  What 
that  had  to  do  with  foreign  policy.  Intelli- 
gence operations  or  national  security  Is  any- 
body's guess. 

It  also  apparently  covered  a  great  many  of 
NSA's  admlnlatratlTs  costs.  Including  a  15- 
year  lease,  rent  free,  for  the  organization's 
Washington  headquarters.  It  seems  highly 
likely  that,  without  such  assistance.  NBA 
might  very  well  ban  folded  Its  tent  before 
this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Its  membership 


has  been  steadily  declining  throu^out  t2» 
present  decade. 

raOlC  ALBATftOSS  to  A88CT 

In  any  event,  without  the  helping  hand  of 
the  CIA,  NSA  certainly  could  not  have  exer- 
cised the  degree  of  liberal  and  leftist  in- 
fluence It  has  brought  to  bear  in  purely 
domestic  political  affairs. 

When  the  story  of  NSA's  link  with  the 
CIA  broke,  the  Immediate  assumption  of 
many  was  that  this  would  finish  the  organi- 
zation for  good:  by  Its  blundering,  the  CIA 
had  accomplished  In  one  flurry  of  headlines 
what  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  and 
other  conservative  groups  had  been  trying 
for  years  to  do. 

That  may  have  been  wishful  thinking.  For 
NSA's  leaders  are  busily  regrouping  their 
forces  and  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
turn  the  CIA  altiatroes  Into  an  asset. 

A  few  years  ago.  NSA's  over-zealous  re- 
cruiters at  the  University  of  Indiana  bought 
a  full-page  ad  In  the  student  newspaper 
featuring  an  endorsement  of  NSA  as  a  "spear- 
head In  the  fight  against  communism"  from 
none  other  than  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities — which  NSA  waa. 
and  still  Is,  in  favor  of  abolishing.  The  en- 
dorsement, of  course,  was  a  complete  fraud. 
But  NSA  waa  desperate.  It  didn't  want  to 
lose  Indiana. 

Equally  desperate  today.  NSA's  spokesmen 
at  Southern  Methodist  University,  (see  sepa- 
rate story  on  opposite  page)  are  contending 
that  the  organisation  couldn't  possibly  be 
aa  left-wing  as  everybody  has  been  saying. 
or  the  CIA  wouldn't  have  even  considered 
subsidizing  it. 

Some  of  NSA's  offlcUla  are  so  desperate 
that  they're  even  willing  to  peddle  the  major 
thesis  of  Ramparts  magazine,  which  broke 
the  story  of  the  CIA  link.  According  to  Ram- 
parts, what  the  whole  etory  boiled  down  to 
was  that  the  CIA's  well-heeled  mlllUrtsU 
and  right-wingers  have  bought  off  a  group 
of  once  idealistic  youngsters  who  sold  their 
radicalism  for  30  pieces  of  silver  and  a  guar- 
anteed exemption  from  the  draft. 

The  thesis  fiu  In  neatly  with  the  Image 
that  has  been  created  for  the  CIA.  To  quote 
Waller  Uppmann— and  who  Is  a  better  au- 
thority on  the  shibboleths  of  the  left?— "The 
CIA  h&s  become  the  universal  scapegoat  for 
any  rightist  activity  which  people  on  the  left 
and  in  the  center  dislike." 

BecauAe  It  has  become  the  left's  bete  noire. 
conserrallvee  have  automatically  rushed  to 
Its  defen£e.  assuming  that  it  must  be  one  of 
the  very  last  outposts  of  good  sense  and  right 
thinking  in  the  federal  eetabll&hment. 

Is  either  assumption  valid?  Is  It  possible 
that  both  liberals  and  conservatives  have 
misjudged  the  CIA7 

Time  magazine  recently  noted  that  a  State 
Department  veteran  once  confessed  that 
"You'U  find  more  Uber«l  Intellectuals  per 
square  Inch  at  CIA  than  anywhere  else  m 
the  government." 

The  Nete  Republic  quotes  a  former  NSA 
leader  as  having  said:  "I  used  to  think  the 
CIA  was  scKne  horrible  Fascist  conspiracy. 
Then  I  discovered  it  was  a  treasure- trove  of 
llberalUm.  the  one  refuge  for  liberals  dur- 
ing the  McCarthy  period." 

Even  Ramparts  conceded  that  NSA's  sUff 
members  who  were  told  the  secret  of  the  CIA 
subsidy  were  tipped  off  that  "In  working  with 
the  CIA,  they  would  be  providing  the  In- 
formation that  would  help  get  a  more  en- 
lightened (I.e..  more  liberal)  foreign  policy 
presented  In  high  Washington  circles." 

Mike  Wood,  a  former  NSA  fund-rolser  who 
gave  Ramparts  much  of  the  Information  on 
which  Its  expose  was  t>aaed,  told  on  audience 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  two  weeks  ago 
that  whatever  pressure  the  CIA  applied  on 
NSA  came  In  the  form  of  directing  ite  inter- 
national representatives  to  take  a  Ut»eral- 
radlcal  position  on  Issues. 

Wilson  Carey  McWlUisma,  writing  In  Com- 
monujcal,  confirms  Wood's  story.    "The  nib- 


stantlve  effect  of  NSA's  relations  with  CIA," 
he  aaym.  "may  oome  as  a  surprise  to  the 
liberal  mind:  Its  tlea  to  the  agency  almost 
certainly  pulled  NSA  to  the  left  in  its  politi- 
cal stance"  |McWUllama'  italics  |.  He  adds 
that  NSA's  naUonal  affairs  vice  president. 
Edward  Schwartz,  has  admitted  that  "to  bis 
knowledge  CIA  financing  and  support  hod 
never  been  exerted  or  employed  lor  other 
than  liberal  goals." 

A    "NAtVB"    Ciaf 

McWlUlHma  also  recalls  an  episode  from 
bis  own  experience  with  NSA.  At  the  aaso- 
clatlon'fl  annual  congress  In  IMO,  some  of 
the  officers  who  apparently  were  coc^>eratlng 
vrith  the  CIA  recoQunended  that  a  resolution 
be  adopted  which  "Bupported  the  alms  of  the 
Cuban  revolution." 

The  reaction  of  many  of  the  delegates  was 
"hostile."  says  McWUUams— for  after  all,  this 
was  18  months  after  Castro  had  come  to 
power  and  revealed  for  all  the  world  to  see 
that  be  had  far  more  In  common  with  Lenin 
than  Oeorge  Washington.  "A  large  number 
of  delegates  were  eager  to  proceed  to  a  severe 
indictment  of  'Castrolte  totaUtejrtahlcm.' " 
says  McWUUams. 

"At  this  point."  he  continues,  "the  'con- 
spiracy machinery'  began  to  grind  Into  pain- 
ful pubUc  operation:  national  leaden  held 
hurried  'secret'  sessions:  mysterious  calls 
and  vlaltatlona  occurred;  mistaking  me  for 
an  'Insider.'  a  national  official  eagerly  told 
me  Just  why  the  International  Commission's 
resolution  must  be  passed.  Thoee  who  were 
•witty'  (privy  to  the  secret  of  the  Ue  to  CIA 
In  the  argot  of  the  NSA  leadership)  hod  as- 
sured him.  he  said  In  stage-conspirator  whls- 
pers.  that  NSA's  influence  overseas  depended 
on  the  association's  t>elng  friendly  toward 
the  Cuban  revolution's  goals:  important 
'contact**  felt  the  i«aolullon  essenttal.** 

In  light  of  all  this  evidence,  it  Is  iMcam- 
tng  increasingly  difficult  to  explain  away  the 
scandal  of  the  NSA  subsidy  by  simply  con- 
tending that  the  CIA  must  have  been  mis- 
informed or  naive.  This  is  paruculariy  true 
now  that  the  names  of  so  many  other  bene- 
fldartes  of  CIA  largess  have  been  revealed — 
with  but  a  few  exceptions,  the  vast  majcvlty 
of  them  well  to  the  left  of  center. 

It's  an  unpleasant  thought,  but  perhaps 
the  CIA  knew  exactly  what  It  was  doing 
when  It  gave  the  Institute  of  International 
Labor  Reeearch  (headed  by  Nonnan  Thomas. 
Juan  Bosch  on  the  faculty)  mare  than  $1 
mlUlon  to  organise  and  assist  leftist  parties 
in  LaUn  America. 

It  takes  an  awful  lot  of  misinformation 
and  naivete  to  pick  Norman  Thomas  and 
Juan  Bosch  to  serve  as  generals  In  the  war 
against  communism. 

ToF  ve.  hsa:  utvueht  edctok  comtxjsb> 

An  Interesting  footnote  to  the  NSA  battle 
at  SMU:  The  editor  of  Its  newspaper.  The 
3MU  Campus,  ought  to  be  blushing  at  least 
as  deep  a  red  as  the  color  on  the  faces  of  the 
student  body  leaders  who  were  emtwrraased 
by  the  disclosure  of  NSA's  tlea  to  the  CIA 
shortly  after  they  decided  to  Join  the 
association. 

When  copies  of  "The  NSA  Report" — a 
t>ooklet  put  out  by  Toung  Americana  for 
Freedom  which  was  extremely  critical  of  the 
association— were  introduced  In  the  cam- 
paign, the  editor  assailed  TAF  as  a  well- 
heeled  organleation  which  "spends  its  time 
and  money  on  pubilcatlona  to  attack  NSA 
rather  than  offering  any  constructive  pro- 
grams oo  Its  own.  NSA,  however,  has  a 
smaU  budget  for  pubUclty.  ..."  It's  had 
to  atruggle  along  on  a  mere  93  million  from 
the  CIA.  while  TAF  has  been  wallowing  in 
all  that  lucre — perhaps  a  ooupls  hundred 
grand  a  year,  not  a  penny  of  It  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  another  editorial,  the  Campus  described 
TAF'i  booklet  as  sneeky  propaganda.  "Con- 
trary to  popular  beUeT,"  It  said,  the  booklet 
la  "ooi  a  pubUcatlon  of  NSA.  but  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  .  ,  .  many  who  did 
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not  rwd  the  fine  print  mistook  thia  booklet 
for  NBA  literature."  Oh.  «*»•  on.  »ow' 
£very  word  in  that  booklet  must  have  been 
in  print  loo  fine  for  the  paper's  editor  and 
Anyone  else  who  oould  pOMlbly  have  mla- 
Uken  U  for  anything  but  a  complete— and 
extremely  weU  reeearched.  reasoned  and 
written— assault  on  W8A. 

But  such  are  the  tactics  of  NSA  ■  cham- 
pions. 

VU     TO     »X     MAJOa     OBVX     IN     SMU     AMD     DSC 

BLBCTIONS 

At  two  major  American  unlTerritles— 
Bouthem  Methodist  In  Dailse  and  Southern 
OaUromla  In  U»  Angeles— a  couple  down 
student  body  leaders  hsre  been  sporting  red 
faces  fcff  more  than  a  month. 

By  decree  of  their  student  govemmenU. 
both  echoou  decided  to  Join  the  NaUonal 
Student  AssodaUon  shortly  before  Its  con- 
nection with  the  Centr»J  Intelligence  Agency 
was  exposed— m  SMIJ-s  c»«.  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  bomb  exploded,  and  at  SC  only  two 
days  before.  ,     , 

In  both  oasea  the  action  was  rather  typical 
of  how  NBA  and  Its  campus  agents  oper- 
ate 

At  SifU.  the  orK«il»'*°n  dispatched  two 
recrtilten  to  the  campus  in  late  Janxiary. 
As  usual,  they  made  no  effort  to  sell  the  a»- 
eoclatk>n'«  merlls  to  the  students  them- 
selTes;  Instead,  they  conferred  quietly  with 
mMObers  of  the  Student  Senate,  which  met 
a  lew  days  later,  on  January  81,  to  consider 
Joining  NSA. 

Shortly  before  the  meeting,  several  cam- 
pus conservatives  got  wind  of  these  develop- 
ments and  secured  a  promise  from  the  stu- 
dent body  prertdent  that  no  flnAl  decision 
on  NSA  woiild  be  made  at  the  meeting. 
However,  after  listening  to  a  plea  from  an- 
other NBA  oOdal  who  was  flown  in  from 
California  to  addreas  them,  the  memlJers  of 
the  Senate  voted  by  a  margin  of  16  to  a  to 
mq  tbe  aMOdatlon.  The  motion  to  Join 
was  submitted  by  the  same  student  body 
prwident  who  had  promised  that  a  decision 
would  not  be  made. 

Two  days  later  opponents  of  NBA  circu- 
lated a  petition  on  campus  demanding  that 
a  itudent  referendum  be  held.  Within  sU 
hourt  they  had  secured  1.300  slgnAturw. 
On  the  day  the  CIA  story  broke,  the  Student 
8«n»te  decided  to  reconsider  Iti  decision. 
When  It  met  a  week  later,  It  was  obvious 
rven  to  NSA'»  Btaunchest  supporters  that 
Ibe  vast  majortty  of  SMU's  students  op- 
posed afflltaUoo  with  the  association.  But 
NSA  received  powerful  aaitsts  from  aeveral 
sources. 

The  campus  newspaper  had  outdone  Itself 
lobbying  In  behalf  ot  NSA.  The  university's 
prwtdent.  Dr.  Wmis  Tate,  observed  that  the 
Issue  was  "clearly  one  for  the  rtudente  to  de- 
cide," but  promptly  added  that  he  had  oon- 
ndence  in  tbe  Senate  to  make  the  right  de- 
cision without  a  student  referendum  and 
defeoded  NSA  a^atnst  charges  that  It  la  an 
■extremist"  group. 

A  profsMor  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
impartial  moderator  at  the  only  public  de- 
hate  held  on  the  subject  made  such  ob- 
vloualy  blaswJ  lemarka  as:  "I'm  pleased  to 
see  that  SMU  U  entering  tbe  aoth  Cen- 
tury." 

Just  before  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
matter,  its  presiding  officer  pleaded  with  his 
colleagues:  "Vote  according  to  your  own 
convlotlons  rather  than  try  to  t)e  represenU- 
tlve  of  the  student  body."  They  did  Just 
that,  deciding  by  a  margin  of  13  to  10  to  re- 
afOrm  their  earlier  decision  to  Join  NSA 
without  permitting  the  students  to  vote  on 
the  Issue.  They  weren't  ^bout  to  make  that 
mistake.  Kven  at  the  Unlverelty  of  Texas, 
which  Is  far  more  radical  than  SUU.  the  stu- 
denu  voted  by  a  wide  margin  to  withdraw 
from  NSA  a  couple  of  years  ago.  And  at 
SMU,  in  fact,  on  two  jwlor  ooccaslona  the 
student  body  had  voted  overwbtimlng 
■fmlnst  >)liLlng  NBA. 


Although  the  students  at  8UV  have  been 
prevented  from  voUng  directly  on  NSA.  the 
asaodaaon  Is  sUll  an  important  issue  In  the 
upcoming  student  government  elecOons.  U 
several  pro-NBA  members  of  the  Senate  are 
defeated.  It  U  expected  that  body  wtU  then 
reverse  Its  oontroveralal  vote  to  affiliate. 

At  Southern  California— which  had  with- 
drawn from  NBA  a  decade  ago— the  student 
body's  executive  council  voted  on  Pebru- 
»ry  la  to  reafflliaU  with  the  aeeodaUon. 

Here  again  there  was  no  effort  made  to 
win  over  the  student  body:  that  perhaps 
would  have  been  futile  and  was  unnecessary 
in  any  event.  For  NSA  had  a  powerful  ally 
In  Taylor  Hackford,  tJSCi  student  body 
president,  who  bad  been  wined  and  wooed 
lut  summer  in  Wisconsin  at  the  aasodatlon's 
annual  congress. 

The  day  after  the  vole  was  taken,  the 
Toung  Republicans  on  campus  circulated  a 
peUUon  demanding  a  referendimi.  When 
the  CIA  story  broke,  the  Toung  Democrats 
md  the  campus  chapter  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society— both  of  which  InlUally 
opposed  the  referendum  (It  was  probably  too 
democraUc.  imall  -d")— switched  their  poal- 
UoQ-  BlgnlflcanUy,  however,  they  did  not 
\irge  the  etuAenU  to  vote  against  NSA  In 
the  referendum  which  they  were  now  In 
favor  of  oonductlng- 

Hackford  opposed  letUng  the  studenU  de- 
cide the  matter  "because  Ifs  such  an  emo- 
tional Issue  that  I  dont  want  It  on  the 
ballot." 

And  the  campus  newspaper  chimed  In  with 
a  charge  that  the  Toung  Republicans,  by 
calling  for  a  referendum,  "are  undarmlnlng 
student  government  at  USC."  The  students. 
It  said,  were  not  well  enough  Informed. 
Stupid  clods!  However  did  they  manage 
In  the  flrat  place  to  elect  "u^  brilliant 
leaders  who  must  make  all  th«W  decisions 
for  them?  f 

Unlike  BMU.  the  student  government  at 
USC  la  required  to  hold  a  referendum  If  a 
■ufficlent  number  of  students  demand  one. 
The  TRs  had  no  trouble  gerttlng  more  than 
enough  algnaturea  on  their  petition.  So  In 
early  April  a  vote  on  the  enttre  student  body 
win  be  taken,  and  the  betting  Is  better  than 
even  that  NSA  will  loae. 


Caucus  when  almost  one-third  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  voted  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  a  change  In  rules  that  would  allow 
for  the  permanent  dispatch  of  this  ancient 
remnant  of  mccarthylsm.  And  during  the 
first  week  of  the  ffOth  Congress,  more  than 
two  doeen  aboUtlon  resolutions,  several  of 
them  Introduced  by  Republlcana^were  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Committee. 

PragmaUets  on  "The  HIU"  scofl  at  the  re- 
peated efforts  of  aroused  olUxens  to  get 
HUAC  junked,  declaring  that  It  Is  now  an 
mstltuUon  and  Is  a  vehicle  for  political  ca- 
reers ( Its  most  "famous"  graduate  being 
Richard  Nixon).  But  It  Is  precisely  because 
of  this,  and  that  last-ditch  segregatlonlsU 
now  plan  on  using  the  committee  to  smear 
the  clvl!  rlghU  movement  and  rehablllUtlon 
of  the  ghettos — that  HUAC  must  be  con- 
stantly opposed  and  dlacrefUted. 

The  arguments  are  as  old  as  the  commit- 
tee: that  It  Is  unconstitutional,  that  It  de- 
nies due  process  to  witnesses;  that  It  has 
served  virtually  no  legislative  purpose:  that 
Its  approprUtlon  oould  be  used  for  much 
more  worthwhile  causes  (Its  annual  budget 
Is  the  fourth  largest  among  standing  House 
committees) . 

Labor  well  knows  that  those  who  abuse  the 
First  Amendment  in  their  alleged  hunt  for 
"subversives"  eventually  find  their  target  in 
all  organized  social  and  economic  movements 
seeking  a  change  for  the  better.  That  Is  why 
the  UBWA,  at  Its  last  Consututlonal  Con- 
vention called  for  abolition  of  HUAC,  which 
it  said  "U  not  dedlcaud  to  gathering  infor- 
mation, but  to  conducting  inquisitions  with- 
out  any   legitimate  leglslaUve   purpose." 

The  corrmilttee,  with  few  exceptions  in  iw 
long  history,  has  been  a  panel  of  white  su- 
premists  and  ultra-rightists  who  have  been 
cloaked  in  the  respectablUty  and  the  Im- 
munity of  Congress  In  carrying  out  their 
witch  hunts.  House  members  should  Join  in 
the  protest  by  voting  against  its  approprls- 
tlon  this  month  as  a  means  of  seeking  open 
debate  on  lU  very  existence. 
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E£torul  u  tfi«  AsUb  W«ria  by  Dr.  Di- 
osdado  M.  Yap  ExempUfiei  AsUb  Inter- 
est  m  AmerksB  laTolvemeBt  u  Vicl- 


The  Hootc  U»-Aaericu  Activitiet 
Comnittec 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAuroutu 

IN  THE  HOCSX  OP  BKPSEaENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  AtnH  5, 19S7 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Sir.  Speaker,  once 
BgBln  the  House  of  Reprcsentatlvea  If 
fused  with  the  question  of  providing 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

It  therefore  may  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  to  be  aware  of  the  position  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  labor 
unions,  the  United  SteeJworkers  of 
America,  to  opposition  to  the  committee, 
as  expressed  In  the  following  editorial: 
I  Prom  6t«el  IjAbor,  March  1007] 
Wrick  HUAC 

The  biennial  effort  to  gain  the  floor  on  tbe 
opening  of  CongreM  to  propoee  abolition  ot 
the  House  T3n-Amerlcan  Actlvltlee  Cormnlt- 
te«  failed  again  this  year,  but  abolltlonlaU 
took  heart  In  algnlflcant  and  Incresaed  op- 
position to  the  oonunlttee  among  members  of 
tbe  House. 

The  Mov  wsa  softened  at  (be  DemocraUc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEfiTT   vntCINU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneiday,  AvrU  5. 1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently read  an  editorial  in  the  Asian 
World  on  American  Involvement  In 
southeast  Asia.  Editor  Diosdado  M. 
Yap's  cogent  remarks  .serve  as  a  remind- 
er that  we  are  performing  a  vital  service 
as  we  strive  for  a  peaceful  Vietnam,  free 
from  a«gresslon.  free  to  make  its  own 
decisions,  and  free  to  live  unharassed  by 
Its  neighbors. 

President  Johnson's  trips  to  Asia  and 
Ouam  have  done  much  to  unite  Asians 
and  Dr.  Yap's  comments  point  out  the 
prevailing  feeling  In  Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial.  "America  In 
Asia."  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

AMmicA  w  Asia 

Perhaps  ii«v«r  before  in  the  hUfaory  ot  the 
United  Statee  tiM  the  problem  of  her  rela- 


tions with  Asia  loomed  eo  larft  m  the  oon- 
BlderatloQ  of  the  American  foreign  policy. 
A£la  La  beoomln^  the  moat  dynamic  area  In 
iha  world  In  which  yellow  Communism 
versus  white  Communism  are  engaged  In  a 
lire  and  death  struggle  for  surrlral.  Then 
too  the  biggeet  powers  in  the  world  today — 
i;nlt«d  Siat«a,  Ruula  and  China  are  all 
largely  or  completely  Asiatic.  Tliree- fourths 
of  Soviet  territory  la  In  Asia.  It  Is  in  Asia 
where  the  United  States  malntalni  an  un- 
precedented  force  In  the  7tb  Fleet. 

Half  a  century  ago,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said  "Tbe  Pacific  era.  destined  to  be  tbe 
greatest  of  them  all,  la  Just  at  Its  dawn.** 
Then  a  few  months  ago.  President  Johnson 
stated.  "Itiroughout  Asia  a  new  spirit  Is 
clearly  aC  work;  a  self-confidence  that  per- 
mits cooperauon  .  .  .  Sooner  or  later  this 
new  perception  will  spread  as  well  to  the 
closed  societies  of  OommuDlat  Asia." 

American  involvement  in  Asia — the  world's 
largest  continent  whlcb  Is  the  home  of  one- 
half  of  the  world's  population — has  deep 
roots  which  reach  back  in  history  to  the  sge 
or  the  sailing  cUppere  and  the  early  Christian 
missionary  efforts.  More  recently,  during  the 
past  twenty  five  years,  America  has  been  In- 
volved In  fighting  two  wars  In  Asia.  She  Is 
currently  engaged  in  a  large-scale  effort  In 
assisting  the  people  of  South  Tletnsm  to 
combat  Communlat-led  aggression.  In  addi- 
tion, she  also  maintains  extensive  economic 
trade  and  ald^ultural  and  nUUtary  rela- 
tions with  scores  of  nations  In  that  area— 
from  Korea,  Japan,  the  Repuhllc  of  China 
In  Taiwan  on  the  northeast,  to  India  and 
Pakistan  on  the  southwest,  and  to  the  Phlllp- 
plnes.  Thailand.  Malaysia  and  Stngapore  on 
tbe  southeast. 

During  tbe  last  35  years  Asia  has  witnessed 
the  failure  of  Oommunlsm  to  help  the  bun- 
dreds  oC  mllUons  of  people  there  who  are 
victims  ctf  poverty,  illiteracy  and  disease. 
Today,  however,  one  by  one.  the  smaUer  na- 
tions have  begun  to  recognize  the  ineffective- 
ness of  Communism  and  are  moving  toward 
economic  reconstruction  under  governments 
that  ar«  Independent  and  free.  In  tbe  last 
36  years.  mllUoos  of  Americans,  most  of  them 
In  uniform,  have  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Billions  of  doUars  of  goods  produced  In 
America  and  paid  for  by  the  United  SUtes 
have  be«n  transported  to  the  Asian  coun- 
tries. American  political  alliances  are  nu- 
merous, her  military  bases  are  extensive,  her 
economic  aid  progranu  are  at  major  volume 
and  her  cultural  relations  are  on  an  expand- 
ing basis.  In  short,  the  United  SUtes  is 
deeply  involved  in  Asia  today. 

The  Asian  situation  Is  Influenced  by  the 
rtftlng  spirit  of  nationalism  and  by  the  emer- 
gence of  newly  Independent  nations,  by  tbe 
rec«nt  momontous  events  lo  Communist 
China  and  by  the  significant  developments  in 
South  Vietnam.  Vigorous  programs  are 
needed  for  security  and  economic  develop- 
ment, and  tbe  threat  of  aggression  must  bs 
reduced.  The  problems  are  difficult  and  re- 
quire great  flexibility  in  American  policy. 
There  are  no  easy  solutions. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  Asia  are  local  in 
cbaracter;  others  can  be  considered  only  In 
the  context  of  a  larger  area.  Some  are  sus- 
ceptible of  unilateral  treatment;  others  re- 
quire tbe  Joint  attention  of  many  nations. 
None  can  be  considered  In  complete  isolation. 
Their  solution  will  often  require  frequent 
conBuRatlon  with  friends  from  that  area. 

What  Is  America's  objective  In  Asia?  Why 
Is  she  wllltng  to  offer  such  extensive  aid  and 
even  at  the  cost  of  American  lives?  The  an- 
swer can  be  simply  stated:  It  is  because  tbe 
American  people  eee  clearly  the  difference 
between  agony  that  policies  of  selfishness 
and  Imperialistic  ambition  have  brought  and 
the  satisfactions  of  an  enduring  peace  that 
can  save  all  freedom- loving  peoples  of  the 
world  from  disaster.  The  issue  Is  survlral 
Itu^lf. 

The  peoples  of  Asia  are  esger  for  equality 
and  respect.  They  have  always  objected  to 
the  way  many  western  countries  looked  down 


upon  them.  The  brown,  yellow  and  black- 
skinned  people  of  Asia  will  continue  to  seek 
equality  and  respect  from  tbe  U&lted  States 
and  other  nations  ova  the  world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
representative  of  the  American  people,  has 
Just  carried  to  Asia  a  message  of  altruistic 
purpose  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  'President  Johnson  stated  eloquently 
throughout  Asia  during  his  recent  tour  In 
that  area  that  America  does  not  seek  posses- 
sion of  any  territory  but  a  union  of  free 
people.  He  assured  them  of  America's  friend- 
ship and  of  her  abiding  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. Ke  told  the  teeming  millions  of  Asians 
that  the  United  Statas  not  only  expresses 
high  Ideals  but  stands  ready  to  Implement 
them  with  the  financial  and  economic  aid 
that  can  bring  a  new  kind  of  better  life  to 
tbe  men,  women  and  children  throughout 
Asia. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    ICABTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  S.  1987 
Mr.  MACHEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  sound 
and  constructive  look  at  President  John- 
son's message  to  Congress  on  poverty  has 
been  taken  by  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  In  an  editorial  I  want  to  Include  at 
this  point  In  the  Recobd.    The  Star  calls 
the    President's    message    "A    sensible 
antipoverty    blueprint"    and    It    is    an 
evaluation  with  which  I  concur. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Mar.  18. 
1M7I 
A    SEMSIBL.X    ANTt-PoVXlTT     BLtTTPaiNT 

The  Presidents  1M7  message  on  poverty 
continues  the  same  subdued  and  realistic 
tone  in  deaung  with  Congress  that  was  evi- 
dent lost  January  in  the  SU»e  of  the  Union 
address.  The  effect  should  measurably 
improve  the  program's  chances  of  survival. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  clear  his  support  for 
the  troubled  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
He  proposed  a  25  percent  Increase  In  appro- 
priations for  the  OEO. 

But  at  the  same  Ume.  the  White  House 
message  showed  a  response  to  criticisms  of 
the  past  year  and  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  profit  by  experience.  The  document 
tactfully  avoided  phrases  such  as  the  "war 
on  poverty"  and  "Oreat  Society."  It 
omitted  any  mention  of  the  controversial 
plan  to  set  up  a  public -private  corporation 
to  rehabilitate  sluma  Emphasis  was  Isld  on 
aid  to  rural  areas  and  smaller  towns,  a  move 
that  Should  mollify  Republicans  who  have 
suspected  the  whole  poverty  program  was 
merely  a  lubricant  for  blg-clty  Democratic 
machines. 

In  fact,  many  of  tbe  new  concepts  appear 
to  have  grown  out  of  testimony  last  year  tw- 
fore  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  executive 
reorganization.  Among  these  are  the  plans 
for  training  and  employing  100.000  slum 
residents,  home  ownership  for  lower-incoms 
famliiefi,  and  urban  nt  control. 

The  day  before  the  President's  message 
srrlved  on  Capitol  Hill,  OEO  Director  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  pointed  out  that  Head  Start 
within  two  years  has  discovered  and  treated 
eye  defects  in  98.000  children;  dl£covered 
740.000  children  without  vaccinatlozu  against 
polio  and  then  Immunized  them,  discovered 
and  immunised  more  than  a  million  young- 
sters who  had  not  been  vaccinated  against 
measles. 

Forty  percent  of  these  children  were  white 


English -speaking  children,  30  peroent  white 
Spanish -speaking,  40  percent  Negro.  Ob- 
viously, the  poverty  program  carries  no  racial 
label.  Obrlotisly  It  invotvea  the  naUon  s 
health  along  with  Its  pocketbook  and 
schooling. 

The  hesrtngs  durmg  the  next  few  months 
by  Senator  Clark's  subcommittee  on  emplay- 
ment,  manpower  and  poverty  should  shed 
more  light  on  how  the  administration  of 
anti-poverty  programs  can  be  tightened  up. 
If  the  President  responds  to  such  criticisms 
in  the  constructive  way  he  has  demonstrated 
in  hu  latest  message,  the  result  should  b* 
salutary. 


HighbRnded  OpersHoas  of  U.S.  OAce  ot 
EdncatioB 


CoBSlroctiTe  Look  at  PresiJeat  Johasoa*! 
AatipoTcrty  Metsace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP  BoirrH  caaoLors 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITXD  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  5, 1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  mounting  concern  In  Congress 
regarding  the^highhanded  operations  of 
the  VS.  Office  of  Education.  This  con- 
cern reflects  the  Increasing  alarm  being 
expressed  by  educatorB  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  are  realizing  that  practically 
every  facet  of  schocri  operations  Is  com- 
ing under  the  heel  of  Federal  dictation. 
The  Saturday.  March  25,  1967,  issue  of 
the  State  newspaper.  In  Columbia,  8.C.. 
contained  an  editorial  entitled  "Beyond 
the  Law,"  which  should  serve  to  further 
lUuminate  this  situation. 

Another  editorial,  alcHng  the  same  Unes 
but  directed  more  at  the  problems  con- 
cerning higher  education,  appeared  in 
the  March  22.  1967.  Issue  of  the  Wood- 
ruir  News.  Entitled  "Real  Academic 
Freedom."  this  editorial  streeses  Uie  Im- 
mense value  of  our  private  colleeea  who 
have  disdained  Federal  funds.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  theee  two  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  tbe 
RecosD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  SUte,  Columbia,  S.C..  Mar.  25, 
1M7| 

BSTOND  THB  LSW 

Education  Is  the  watchword  but  integra- 
tion Is  the  real  goal  of  both  the  bureaucracy 
and  tbe  Judiciary  of  the  CTnlted  Stetsa. 

Race-miilng  has  become  an  obacMlOB  with 
federal  officials  who  look  to  Washington  not 
only  for  their  paychecks  but  for  their  phi- 
losophy. 

The  comptiislon  to  mix  the  races,  with  or 
without  their  consent,  Oowered  with  tbs  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  of  19S4  and  19&A. 
But  what  was  haUed  sa  a  legal  declaration 
against  racial  discrimination  merely  marked 
the  acceleration  of  a  sociological  drive  to 
intermingle,  by  force  If  DecesssLry.  tbe  school 
children  of  America. 

Many  white  Americana,  Including  a  con- 
siderable and  growing  number  of  white 
Southerners,  have  accepted  the  proposition 
tliat,  in  school  matters,  race  alone  cannot 
be  the  basis  for  dtOerenUaclng  between  white 
and  Negro  children.  They  have  not  ac- 
cepted—North or  South,  East  or  West — the 
Idea  that  the  eltminaUon  of  racial  discrim- 
ination automatically  carries  with  it  the  nec- 
essity, tor  enforced  integration. 

Tet.  bureaucratic  do-gooders  and  party- 
line  Judges  are  exerting  their  every  effort  to 
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cram  white,  and  NugroM  together  eTen  when 
both  race,  prefer  •ut»it»iiu»l  .ep»raUon— 
u  reflected  by  the  eiepcl«  at  wh»t  U  l»Dol- 
led  u  -treedom  of  choice"  In  lelecUng 
schools 

A  prune  eiimple  ot  the  prevaUlng  atUtude 
of  the  loderai  hler»rchy  cropped  np  1»«« 
Tue^laT  in  W»«hlngton  when  the  Office  of 
Education  w«a  oonalderlng  the  Btatue  of  de- 
segregation of  Cheslerfleld  County  echoola. 
A  federal  atKmey  tor  the  Department  e< 
Health,  Bducatton  and  Welfare.  John  M. 
Lagomardno.  delivered  thu  repealing  obeer- 

•They  (the  Cheeterfleld  achool  omclala) 
haven't  adopted  any  program  to  brtng  about 
de«gregatlon.  The  freedom  of  choice  plan 
is  legal.  ac«ptable.  good-only  V  It  ^or""  "> 
Bring  about  deKfTcgation  .  Freedom  ol 
choice  baa  faUed  In  thla  achool  district. 

There  it  U,  spelled  out  for  every  parent 
and  pupU  to  see.  So  far  a»  Uncle  Sam  la 
concerned,  "freedom  of  choice"  la  a  one-way 
street.     It  U  acceptable  onfii  U  It  results  In 

"^^Irther^proof  of  the  Office  of  Bducatlon's 
obsession  with  Integration  shows  up  In  vir- 
tually every  statement  by  VS.  Commissar  of 
Eduutlon  Harold  Howe  II  or  by  hl»  assistant 
for  school   IntegraUon.  David   B.  Seeley. 

Writing  In  the  March  JotirTuil  ot  the  Na- 
tional BducaUon  Association.  Seeley  made  It 
Dlaln  that,  so  tar  as  he  Is  concerned,  the  »»- 
preme  Court  deculons  and  the  19(14  Civil 
Bights  Act  require  the  merging  of  white 
and  Negro  students  In  the  same  schools. 

In  point  of  bald  fact,  the  decisions  ana 
the  act  do  no  such  thing.  Individually  and 
collectively,  tney  forbid  dlscrlmlnaOon,  they 
prohibit  distinctions  based  on  race,  and  they 
erase  color  as  a  consideration  In  accepting 
or  assigning  school  children.     Period. 

It  la  not  yet  the  law  of  the  land  that  white 
and  Kegro  youngsters  be  forced  Into  some 
aort  at  racial  amalgam  simply  because  small 
men  with  large  authority  wish  It  so. 

But.  mate  no  mlstade  about  the  trend: 
The  IntegraUonlsts  are  not  content  with 
striding  down  the  barriers  of  legal  segrega- 
tion. They  want  to  drive  everyone  Into  the 
same  coral  In  some  sort  of  grand  sociologi- 
cal roundup.  They  may  yet  suceed,  a 
Americans  give  up  their  rights. 

BXAL    AcanEKic    Fbxkdois 
A  few  yeara  ago  when  people  flrrt  started 
talking  about  federal  aid  to  education  a  lew 
cautious  souls  were  highly  critical. 

"federal  aid  means  federal  control."  they 
warned. 

The  warnings  were  laughed  off.  Among 
the  lottdeat  laughen  were  educatora  who  of 
ooune  wanted  the  money.  Also  In  the  laugh- 
ing gaUery  were  the  big-hearted  bureaucrats 
whn  were  anilous  to  give  educatora  the 
money.    And  get  something  In  return. 

In  time  the  public  found  out  that  the  cau- 
tious souls  wera  right.  Federal  money  was 
tonhoomlng.  but  federal  controls  kept  pace 
with  It.  Just  as  the  Income  tax  law  was  used 
to  get  at  crooks  who  could  never  l>e  found  at 
the  scene  of  a  crime,  so  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion was  used  as  a  club  by  the  politicians  to 
enloKje  rulsa  and  InHuence  decisions  that 
paid  oil  in  TOtM. 

How  Washington  Is  thinking  Increasingly 
In  tarms  ot  federal  aid  to  higher  education. 
A  lot  of  money  has  already  been  given  to  col- 
leges and  unlvenltlM.  Incredibly,  the 
hlghly-publlclMd  ITnlverrtty  of  California  U 
saUl  to  gel  4S  per  cent  ot  Its  »729.00O.000  an- 
nual operating  funds  from  Dncle  Sam. 

Certainly  the  ooet  of  higher  education  la 
going  higher  and  higher,  but  were  afraid 
that  the  price  demanded  by  Washington  for 
Its  sld  WUI  be  eihorbltant  Before  unlveralty 
ofBclalB  reach  for  federal  funds  they  should 
give  thought  to  what  happened  to  our  gooae- 
etepplng  public  schools. 

Curiously,  we've  heard  no  shout*  ot  slarm 
about  thla  from  any  of  the  liberal  pxofsssora 
vtu>  scream  to  high  heaven  at  the  rumor  og 


a  hint  of  a  threat  to  aeademlc  rreedom. 
Which  leads  us  lo  think  that  maybs  these 
fellows  dont  mind  marching  In  academic 
goose-step  as  long  as  their  beloved  Big 
Brother,  the  State,  la  ealUng  cadanoe. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  b««t  hope  lor  true 
academic  freedom  Ilea  In  the  private  ool- 
legn,  those  that  dont  turn  to  Washington 
for  money  (and  dlrecUon)  but  who  go  out 
and  scratch  for  the  money  they  need  to  keep 
going.  With  thoe*  coUegeo  Its  no  "easy 
Some,  easy  go"  phUc«)phy.  In  private 
schooU  the  studenU  pay  about  80  per  cent  ot 
the  costs,  with  the  remainder  coming  from 
oontrlbuuons  which  support  the  college. 
Further,  the  cost  of  higher  education  In  pri- 
vate colleges  tends  to  be  far  leas  than  in  those 
financed  out  ot  the  pubUc  treasury..  And  the 
Intellectual  Integrity  of  the  private  coUe^ 
Is  secure.  We  all  have  an  Important  stake 
In  their  future- 


long  overdue.  Between  1960  and  19€5, 
about  300  policemen  were  killed  In  the 
line  of  duty. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
ta  to  provide  an  income  for  destitute 
{amlllea  of  deceased  officers  for  8  years 
and  to  help  educate  their  children. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  should 
merely  be  a  first  step.  I  also  feel  that  the 
Kederal,  State,  and  local  governments 
must  work  togKher  to  Insure  that  quaU- 
fled  men  will  seek  careers  In  the  law  en- 
forcement fleld. 
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AUb  Barth  Receives  Richly  Deserved 
Tribate 
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Cempeasatiea  for  S«rviT»r«  of  L^  Law 
EafarcencBt  Oficcra  Killed  WUle  Ap- 
pr«liea£B{  PcrsoBi  Conoiittiaf  Federal 
Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.TUNNEY 

or    CAUTOaKlA 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprH  S.  19S7 
Mr.  TUNNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  law  en- 
forcement and  the  challenge  of  crime  In 
our  society  have  been  major  Issues  of 
late.  The  attention  of  the  Nation  has 
been  focused  on  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  dealing  with  crime. 

In  our  locus  on  the  problem  of  crime 
we  should  not  forget  those  who  are  In 
constant  dally  contact  with  this  pro»>- 
lem^ our  law  enforcement  olBcers.  I  be- 
lieve that  on  the  whole,  our  law  enforce- 
ment ofBcers  have  done  an  admirable  job 
under  difficult  and  trying  circumstancea. 
The  President's  Commission  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  recently  ssJd: 

since  this  IS  a  time  o<  Inereaalng  crime. 
Increasing  social  unrest  and  Increasing  pub- 
lic sensitivity  to  both,  it  la  a  time  when  po- 
Uce  work  la  peculiarly  Important,  oompll- 
cated.  conspicuous  and  delicate. 

Theywentonto  say : 

In  society's  day  to  day  efforu~to  protect 
Its  citizens  from  the  suffering,  fear  and  prop- 
arty  loss  produced  by  crime  and  the  threat 
of  crime,  the  policeman  occupies  the  front 
line.  It  la  he  who  directly  confronts  orlmlniU 
situations,  and  It  la  to  him  that  the  public 
looks  for  peraonal  safely.  The  treedom  of 
America  to  walk  their  atreets  and  be  secure 
In  their  homee— In  fact  to  do  what  they  want 
when  they  want — depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  their  polloemen. 

The  Increased  crime  rate  Is  of  growing 
concern  to  all  law-abiding  citizen*.  How- 
ever, It  Is  Increasingly  dlfllcult  to  con- 
vlnoe  qualified  men  that  they  should  seek 
a  career  as  a  local  law  enforcement  ofn- 
oer. 

I  am  proposing  legislation  today  which 
would  elevate  the  status  of  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  by  providing  compen- 
sation to  survivors  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  while  apprehending 
persons  committing  Federal  crimes. 

The  enactment  of  tills  leglslatloo  la 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   C&U70INXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  S.  1967 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CalUomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  this  NaUon'B  outstand- 
ing editorial  writers  is  Alan  Barth  of  the 
Washington  Post.  He  has,  since  Joining 
the  staff  of  the  Post  in  1943.  spoken  out 
with  bold  and  sane  articulation  on  the 
need  to  protect  our  constitutionally 
guaranteed  individual  rights.  His  words 
have  reached  millions  of  Americans  and 
non-Americana  aUke— not  only  through 
his  editorials  In  the  Washington  Post, 
but  also  through  his  books  and  through 
numerous  magazine  articles  and  lectures. 
His  three  books,  "Government  by  Inves- 
Ugatlon,"  "The  Loyalty  of  Freemen."  and 
"The  Price  of  Liberty,"  are  the  most  ar- 
ticulate and  persuasive  ever  written  on 
their  subject  matter. 

This  year  Alan  Barth  was  selected  as 
the  recipient  of  the  armual  Fiorina  Las- 
ker  Civil  UberUes  Award.  This  award, 
which  Is  administered  by  the  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union's  New  York  aflHIaf;, 
is  given  to  the  Individual.  organlzaUon. 
or  group  who,  by  word  or  action,  has  dis- 
played conststent  and  outstanding  cour- 
age and  integrHy  In  the  defense  of  civil 
liberties,  whether  In  the  performance  of 
duty  or  above  and  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  duty,  and  by  so  doing  has  made 
a  significant  and  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  clvU  Ubertles.  BeclplenU  are 
selected  by  a  distinguished  national  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  of  nominations  made 
by  numerous  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. .         ,  .. 

Alan  Barth  U  richly  deserving  of  the 
pubUc  recognlUon  to  which  his  selection 
as  the  1967  Lasker  Award  recipient 
speaks,  and  I  commend  to  my  coUeague.3 
his  remarks  on  receiving  the  award: 

Rem&rkJ  by  Alan  Barth,  at  tbe  LMker 
Awmnl  Luncheon  New  Tofk  ClvU  UberUe* 
Union,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  HoUl.  Febni- 
»ry  23.1967.  ,        . 

Uy  favorite  piece  of  UUrary  counsel  and 
crtuclam  U  contlned  In  a  alnglo  Une  from 
"A  Chriatmaa  Carol."  Scrooge  aays  plaln- 
ttTely  to  M*rley  on  the  occasion  of  that  cele- 
brmted  Chrtatniaa  »ve  vlalUtion:  "Dont  be 
bam   upon   me  I     Dont   be  flowery.   Jacob  I 

Pray'"  -         «.,. 

lU  try  not  to  be  hard  on  yoij  today.  I  u 
try  not  to  be  flowery.  But  the  truth  la  you 
have  given  me  ao  heavy  a  burden  of  graUtude 
that  It  ta  beyond  my  capacity  to  carry. 


I  think  I  had  beat  aay  simply  that  X  thank 
you  aU  very  much.  I  say  It  Joyfully  and  with 
the  greateat  possible  pride  in  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  on  me. 

In  the  decade  or  ao  since  the  riorlna 
Lasker  ClvU  Ubertlee  Award  was  establlahed. 
the  New  York  ClvU  Ubertiea  Union  has 
miule  It  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
honor  In  this  fleld.  It  has  succeeded  In  do- 
ing this  mslnly.  of  course,  by  reason  of  the 
continuing  vitality  of  its  own  championship 
of  individual  and  consUtuUonal  rights.  No 
award  can  rise  above  Its  isource.  But  It  haa 
•ucceeded  also,  In  part,  because  It  has  given 
the  award  year  after  year  to  recipients  of 
extraordinary  dlsUnctlon. 

For  my  own  part,  let  me  aay  tJCiat  my 
delight  Id  being  here  today  Is  drawn  In  no 
small  degree  from  the  extremely  elevated 
compk&ny  In  which  you  have  placed  me. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  think  that  I 
belonged  there.  And  because  of  the  emi- 
nence and  Integrity  of  all  the  members  of 
your  selection  committee — as  weU  as  for 
certain  other  more  pereonal  considerations — 
I  have  made  every  effort  to  believe  that  the 
Lasker  Award  this  year  was  given  strictly  on 
a  merit  basis.  I  have  leaned  over  backwards. 
BO  to  speak,  to  give  tin.  Judges  the  benefit 
of  every  doubt.  But  the  effort.  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you,  has  proved  unavailing. 

Now,  you  n&ay  think  that  thla  was  dis- 
tressing to  me  or  that  In  some  way  tt  haa 
lessened  my  pleasure  In  the  award.  Not  at 
all.  I  assure  you.  On  the  contrary.  U  oper- 
ated to  make  the  decision  a  great  deal  more 
gratifying.  It  Is  far  better,  I  assure  you,  to 
be  the  beneflclary  of  generosity  than  of  mere 
Justice. 

Ttila  would  be  a  rough  would  Indeed  If 
each  of  ua  got  do  Du>re  than  be  deserved. 
HappUy.  we  aometlmes  get  much  more— the 
kindness  and  confidence  of  friends  and  fel- 
low-workers. And  this  Is,  by  all  odds,  the 
richest  of  benefactions. 

Prizes  Uke  the  Fiorina  Lasker  Award  are 
given  sometimes,  I  think,  not  so  much  for 
past  performance  as  for  future  promise. 
They  are  Intended,  perh^x,  to  serve  leas 
as  a  reward  than  as  a  spur.  I  should  Uke  to 
think  that  this  was  the  case  In  connection 
with  the  Lasker  Award  this  year — that  It  was 
essentially  an  expression  of  confldence— or  at 
least  of  hope — that  the  recipient  would  some 
day  deserve  tt. 

At  any  rate,  this  Is  the  spirit  In  which 
I  choose  to  accept  it.  It  is  Immensely  heart- 
ening to  believe  that  you  and  your  selection 
oammlttee  think  of  me  as  a  fellow  with 
valuable  work  ahead  of  him.  I  have  arrived 
at  an  age,  I  must  acknowledge,  when  a  prod 
to  performance  in  the  future  seems  to  me  a 
great  deal  more  interesting  and  attractive 
than  a  pat  on  the  bock  for  performance  In 
the  past. 

I  am  In  a  slightly  anomalous  situation. 
Much  of  my  work — most  of  it  during  the 
past  year — was  done  for  tlis  editorial  page 
of  the  Washington  Po*t.  The  anonymity  of 
editorial  writing  can  be  Irksome  at  times. 
But  It  Is  by  no  means  without  compensations. 
When  anyone  asks  me  how  to  Identify  my 
contributions  to  the  Poaf'x  editorial  page.  I 
blush  as  pretflly  as  poealble  and  say,  "It's 
really  very  simple;  mine  are  the  superb  ones." 
All  of  ua  on  the  editorial  page  get  blamed 
now  and  then  for  one  another's  shortcom- 
ings; perhaps  we  need  suffer  no  quahns, 
therefore,  if  we  occasionally  take  what  credit 
we  can  get  for  one  another's  successes. 

Credit  for  an  editorial  page  belongs,  of 
course,  to  the  newspaper  as  an  institution. 
I  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  fall  to  point 
out  what  la,  undoubtedly,  altogether  evident 
to  you,  that  editorial  writers  can  be  no  better 
than  their  newspapera  want  them  to  be. 
The  Washington  Po5t  has  Uvely  and  vigorous 
editorials  because  it  wants  them  and  demands 
them  from  its  editorial  writers. 

I  rejoice  In  an  opportunity  to  say  pub- 
licly sometlilng  about  the  pride  and  gratlfl- 
catioQ  I  have  enjoyed  over  a  period  of  24 


years  as  a  member  of  the  Post's  editorial 
staff.  There  are  no  more  than  a  few  news* 
papers  left  In  the  United  States  which  want 
their  editorial  pages  to  serve  as  vital  forces 
in  the  community.  H&ppUy,  the  Post  is 
One  of  them. 

Sometimes  the  Port  Is  right  and  some- 
times no  doubt  It  is  wrong.  But  It  repre- 
sents In  either  case  a  conscientious  effort 
to  fuUUl  the  responBtblllty  for  which  the 
press  was  given  a  privileged  position  under 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Oonstitutlon. 
The  essence  of  that  reeponslblllty,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  Is  to  serve  as  a  censor  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  a  champion  of  Individual 
rights — of  civil  liberty — as  against  govern- 
mental, or  public,  power. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  the  most  important 
part  of  today's  program  lies  ahead  of  us: 
and  I  am  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
enjoyment  of  it.  We  are  to  hear  an  address 
by  Cbarlss  Morgan,  who  is  not  only  one  ot 
the  ACLU's  most  Intrepid  and  effective  law- 
yers but  also  one  of  Its  wlttleet  story  tellers 
and  most  eloquent  public  speakers. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  take  Just  a  mioute 
or  two  more  to  say  something  that  is  In  my 
mind  about  the  contemporary  role  of  the 
ACLU.  I  think  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  American  ClvH  Ubertlee  UiUon 
was  more  needed  than  now.  The  Union  Is 
an  organization  peculiarly  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  the  goals  men  seek  are  de- 
cisively conditioned  and  controlled  by  the 
means  employed  In  pursuit  of  them — that 
means  are  do  less  Important  than  the  ends 
they  seek  to  achieve — and  that  noble  pur- 
poses can  never  be  said  to  Justify  Ignoble 
methods. 

WeU.  I  think  that  this  is  a  time  when 
a  great  many  Americans  have  forgotten  this 
proposition  or  have  chosen  to  Ignore  It. 
Expediency — generally  referred  to  as  a  na- 
tional interest  or  national  security — Is  com- 
monly nmde  a  pretext  for  the  abandonment 
of  moral  principle.  Dluitratlons  of  my 
point  are  deplorably  abundant- 

Consider,  for  example,  the  widespread  dis- 
position to  shrug  off  as  embarrassing,  yet 
somehow  necessary  because  convenient,  the 
recent  revelations  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  been  systematically  sub- 
verting and  exploiting  supposedly  independ- 
ent  associations    of   American    citizens. 

Consider,  for  another  example,  the  wide- 
Spread  wUUngness  to  sacrifice  cherished 
rights  of  privacy  and  the  confidentiality  of 
private  conversations  by  letting  the  police 
tap  telephones  or  bug  private  premises 
whenever  they  happen  to  think  that  a  crime 
might  be  under  discussion. 

Or,  consider,  to  take  stlU  another  instance, 
how  ready  a  great  many  people  are  to  Jetti- 
son all  the  principles  of  due  process  because 
they  are  at  the  moment  in  a  panic  about 
crime.  Instead  of  attacking  the  problem  by 
correcting  the  social  coodltions  that  cause 
It.  they  look  comiortably  to  the  cheaper, 
easier  way  of  encouraging  the  poUce  to  cut 
constitutional  comers  and  wink  at  a  Uttle 
rough  stuff  In  the  precinct  statlonhousee. 

And,  finally,  consider  the  extent  to 
which — however  lofty  the  purposes  which 
have  impelled  this  oountz7  to  send  nearly 
half  a  million  fighting  men  to  Viet  Nam — 
these  purpoees  hare  been  corrupted  and 
compromised  by  a  resort  to  techniquea  and 
devloea  of  warfare  repugnant  to  civilised 
values. 

All  this.  It  seems  to  me,  reflects  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  end  Justifies  the  means—* 
doctrine  commonly  and  soomfuliy  attributed 
to  our  totalitarian  adversaries.  But  are  w* 
not,  in  the  name  of  an  tl communism,  turn- 
ing ourselves  to  a  dangerous  degree  Into  a 
mirror  Image  of  what  we  most  abhor? 

I  think  theee  trenda  afford  occasion  for 
dismay.  I  do  not  think  they  afford  occasion 
for  despair.  Against  the  tendency  toward 
expediency  and  cynicism  and  moral  indiffer- 
ence, there  ts  a  strong  counter- tendency 
toward  adherence  to  humanistic  values  and 
to  ancient  principles   of   decency  and  fair 


play.  And  I  bold  a  high  hope  that,  io 
the  context  of  American  tradlttoos  and  the 
American  character,  these  will  come  again 
into  ascendancy. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  vitality  and  good 
health  In  the  American  body  politic.  De- 
mocracy Is  not  a  static  system;  It  entails  cod- 
aict.  It  depends  upon  an  unflagging  effort 
to  make  good  Judgment  prevail  over  bad 
Judgment. 

Anjrway.  I  know  that  In  the  struggle  to 
redeem  and  regenerate  America,  the  Ameri- 
can ClvU  Liberties  Union  will  play  a  vital 
role.  I  rejoice  that  X  have  a  place  among 
you  and  a  chance  to  share  in  that  struggle. 


Dr.  Martia  Lotfacr  Kiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NKW    TCMLK 
IN  THE  HO0SB  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVEa 

Wednetdav,  Aprfl  5, 1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has  made  a 
tragic  mistake  In  hl«  speech  yesterday  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  In  my  judgment,  his 
statement  will  actuail£-4aLi}*^^^  the 
two  causes  be  want£  to  serve:  dvll  tlgl^ 
In  America  and  a  peaceful  settlement  In 
Vietnam.  I  say  this  with  a  heavy  heart 
as  one  who  has  been  a  longtime  admirer 
of  Dr.  King  and  has  contributed  to  his 
dvil  rlght«  work,  and  as  one  who  has 
consistently  urged  the  administration  to 
take  more  vigorous  and  mor«  courageous 
steps  to  achieve  an  honorable  negotiated 
settlement  In  Vietnam,  including  siispen- 
sion  of  bombing  in  the  north. 

If  all  American  Negroes  were  to  refuse 
to  serve  in  Vietnam,  as  Dr.  King  urges, 
they  would  be  stepping  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  They  would  be 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  bigot*  who 
want  to  keep  them  segregated  and  In 
ghettoes. 

I  deeply  share  Dr.  King's  unhapptness 
that  vital  domestic  programs  aimed  at 
wiping  out  poverty  and  assuring  equal 
rights  for  all  are  suffering  because  of  the 
fiscal  demands  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
That  Is  one  of  many  reasons  why  I 
desperately  want  to  see  a  speedy  end  to 
the  conflict.  But  such  a  speedy  end  can- 
not be  achieved  by  military  action,  and 
It  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  n.8.  with- 
drawal because  such  an  abandonment  of 
VS.  commitments  is  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter out  of  the  question.  It  can  only  come 
therefore  through  negotiation. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  a  statement  like 
Dr.  King's  represents  a  setback  for  the 
possibility  of  meaningful  negotiations. 
Coming  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  Hanoi's 
rejection  of  U  Thant's  cease-flre  pro- 
posals, which  had  been  substantially  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam,  Dr.  King's  speech  can  only  be 
Interpreted  by  Hand  as  approval  of  Its 
Intransigent  stand.  Accordlrigly,  Hanoi 
will  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  believe 
that  if  It  goes  on  refusing  either  a  mutual 
cease-flre  or  negotiations,  eventually  the 
United  States  will  get  tired  of  it  aU  and 
quit 

This  Is  s  mistaken  conclusion.  I  am 
sure,  but  apparently  Hanoi  believes  It. 

Dr.  King's  flve-point  program,  while 
containing  some  sound  proposals.  Is  In 
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other   respects   wholly   unrealistic.     He         I  Include  this  In  the  R.co«d.  k^  or  oo«tmT,  k.«  a»  5h»^^^ 

urges,  lor  example:                                                                  Ooau.  TD.H.ir  jonnosK 

•nie   dKUr.Uon   ot  m  unlLter^   CM«-B«                                 (By  BUI  8oreo«n)  tfllp.)....  250.  I  BO 

In  Uit  hoj)«  th»t  luch  •cUon  would  cre»t»  ui          j  j,^^  occMlon  thlj  week  to  tallc  to  CMsU  »•>■—.  •"  — ^               r-<         _ 

atmosphen  tor  negotiation.                                      Tlnsley.  self  employed  buslneuman  of  many     ^^^^^  .«  -hin-x  53  184 

.     .                 .           ..^      iinloue  ouallUee.     Odell  hai  Uved  In  CaUpa-     •""—"  \m  m^r-i ^ 

He  does  not  say  what  course  he  wou^d     SiX'^n"  ye.™  and  unui  «cenviy  Z-  ..,u.,_^  ,b,oa«.  up)           ..^^x 

lavorif  his  "hope"  were  not  realized  and     ,„^  ,  ^oe  .hine  »tand  on  the  Main  street.  a,^SSS^                                         7  300 

a   bUateral  cease-flre  and   negoUaUons     He  i«  a  bachelor,  of  modeat  mean*  who  doea  viXSi^^  7o^  Hnwri^— 

did   not  follow,  and  It   a  Arm   date   for      not  communicate  readily  mouUy  becauea  h«  Brltlah)                           S.TOS 

XSS  withdrawal  had  also  been  set.  as  he     u  fiercely  independent.    He  owns  HU  brane        oreenJord    S.l>*« 

further  proposes.  Hanoi  would  have  no     here  btt  now  has  m>  businea.  in  Brawley  ..H«»rlon  ("ttlp  to  Morth  Vlet- 

incenuve  whatever  to  cease  firing  «,d     ,«"  "i^^^.J-^  «'tiv':S^n•Jha«,«'TS::  ^Lm*^'  """"'•  *^'*^ 

negotiate                             »,.„  v^.i,   -n,,,..       porutlon  u  a.allable     He  »y.  bu.lne~  ha.  ,^,^™                                       -       7,105 

As  reported  In  the  New  York  Ttaes,     ^^              ^^  „„,y  .^^  he  h«  decided  i^?!^     " S-IJ.        1  889 

Dr.  Kings  description  of  what  Is  happen-     ^^^^  he  hM  to  get  Into  a  better  line  of  work.  SViuTor^'di I 7  2M 

ing  In  Vietnam  Is  fearfully  one  sided  and     a,  h„  enrolled  In  iuiuit  cIhsm.  .t  the  local        shienfoon       1.      "- I      "<'■  i!" 

distorted.      There    was    apparently    no     high  ichooi  in  order  to  do  thi.  and  will  im-  shiriey  Chrt«Oni"I_"''      — "      8.7iM 

mention  of  the  Important  steps  recently     prove  hinMelf  no  doubt  for  he  h«  .  purpoM  -                          ^^     _ 

taken  to  South  Vietnam  in  the  dlrecUon     Mid  .  desire.    People  of  the  caubre  of  Mr.  cyprtot  (4  thipa) M.»6a 

of  constitutional  and  represenutlve  gov-     J^^'' ""^ -:^.ry'a"^"^hot>^''u'nr?;  ^_                                      "        "T^ 

emment.no  mention  of  UieconstrucUve     ^^^i„' u,elr  perJnal  dignity  and  inde-  '^.Z^^-.^ii-i;,"K,^"-i<i^ 

civU  programs  being  carried  on  In  South     p^„„  „  ^.^  ,„el  of  the  Mcietyare  nSS^riSr 

Vietnam  by   dedicated   and  courageous     ,x»nipie«  01  what  m»n  .houid  be  doing.  ..Aikon    (trtii'  to    north   Vl«t- 

Amerlcans  of  all  races,  no  mention  of        odeii  hjus  come  in  for  hi.  share  of  criticum  nam— Oraek— -broken  up). 

Hanoi's    consistent    rejection    of    peace     md  degradation  through  the  yeare  but  thu  Amfltriu                  7.1*7 

overtures  made  by  U  Thant.   the  Pope.      ha.  never  deterred  hlin  in  hi.  dalre  to  be  a         ^^^ ,  jj9 

and  President  Johnson.    His  description,     ^l-"''  P^'T'l'.ffl,"  '"^fPf."!?"  f^!^^        Amonia  n - 7.»03 

Which  is  not  based  on  flrsthand  observ^     S^„Tj;ie".l'SLr^S,^  ^"=1^^*^^.  „„,  ^,  ^^,                                 n«l«. 

tion  but  on  secondhand  reports  appear*     „„,,„„„  j^  ,„rt  m  hi.  church  and  care  tor    °™*  *'  •">*' " ' 

to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  inlor-     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^1,,  ^euig  concerned  for  ...imiDr  mow  cvnrK^l                     7. 139 

matlon    presented   by    the   other   side's     oth,„.  ..JSST  (wl^Srfot^^^kan 

propagandists  Is  accurate.    He  virtually        Eu:h  of  u.  .hould  pauM  for  a  moment  in  .                       ' _         7,150 

Ignores   not   only  all   Information   fur-     our  own  da.h  to  Kjmewhere  and  compare  .^ 

nliOied  by  the  American  Government,  but     what  we  are  doing  and  see  u  we  meaaure  up.  „,n,„  ,1  ihlp) - 7.»e4 

also  What  has  been  reported  by   most                         _^^^^^^^^  — 

American  and  foreign  correspondents  In  ~^^^^^^^^  Amaiu i.m 

^^aJ^y^'rSieve  that  Dr.  King  Is  cruel           Trad!.  With  the  Comm.ni.t  Emst  po'""   <«>  .hip.) »*"" 

in  telling  American  Negro  fighting  men                                  Andrael  Strug •.■!» 

in  Vietnam  that  they  are  the  vIcUms  of  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  seniowrti    10.443 

discrimination.    I  am  reliably  informed  or  Djakarta «.»15 

that  Negroes  are  being  drafted  into  our               unu     inUN  R    DABiriT  oenetal  Slkorskl 6.785 

Armed  Forces  today  In  almost  exactly                tlUn.  JUtW  R.  RARlVli  Hanka  Sawlcka «.M4 

the  same  raUo  to  whites  as  obtains  In  the                              or  i/ictsuna  •Hanoi         .-. «.oi« 

U.S.  population,  about  11  percent.    The        m  the  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES  7,1,  MTtJiko    'Z. 8  7« 

reason  the  proportion  of  Negroes  In  the                   Wednesday,  April  5.  I9«7     .  jowf  connid"~"II"IlIII— IIII      8^730 

fighting  forces  In  Vietnam  is  higher  than                .  k..,.  Kapitan  KMko - 8.839 

that  Is  because  of  a  very  high  reenllat-         Mr.  RARICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  "^^^^^ 8,331 

ment  rate  among  Negroes.                               known  for  a  long  time  that  many  ships  t^,,^, 7,817 

One  last  point  needs  to  be  made:  While     under  various  flags  and  colors  have  been  Marceil  Nowotko 8. 880 

It  is  true  that  the  slowdown  in  anUpov-     trading     with    the    North    Vietnamese  Marian  Bucwk. 7,053 

erty  and  other  urban  programs  caused     enemy,  and  that  this  trade  bolstoii  the  Norwtd B.512 

by  the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  hurting  disad-     Oommunlst  enemy's  war  eOort.    Thlr»-  s^*''"^"^^-,; \  SS 

vanuged  Negroes,  it  Is  also  hurting,  with-     six  ships,  nine  British,  four  Cyprtot,  two  ^}^l^^S^X^---\"\"""""    ^o.  854 

out  discrimination,  other  disadvantaged     Creek,  one  Maltese,  and  20  Polish,  have  wieni.ireki               ».  190 

groups  In  the  population.  Including  the     been  guilty  of   aiding   the  enemy.     In  wiady«iaw  Broniewrkl 8,919 

hard-pressed  aged,  the  handicapped,  the     order  that  my  coUeagues  may  know  the  .pp,.ru>g  In  the 

undeieducated    children,    the    unskilled     names  of  these  v«ssels,  I  insert  them  to  ^'^^^'■J^.^iSi^^ 

poor,  the  alum  dwellers.    Many  of  these     the  Rscobd  as  contatoed  to  the  Majltlme  ..gtup.  appearing  on  the  list  that  have 

are  Negro,  but  more  are  not.                         Administration  report  from  the  Federal  ^^^^  trapped  or  have  had  change,  in  name 

^^__^^^_^^                              Reglsterfor  April  1.  1967;  and  or  nag  of  regUtry 

(Report No.  Ill  ggc,  2.  In  accordance  with  approved  pro- 

laJiwiJn*!  IwMatiwc                           DapA.TmKT  or  Commucte.  MAirrmt  Adkin-  cedurec.  the  Teraels  llrted  below  which  called 

■■■iTiaDai  iimiaavw                             umuTitm— L»r  or  PoanoN  Puo  Vis«ia  ,i  North  Tleto^  on  or  after  January  25, 

Aaaivwo  IN  NoarH  Vixtnam  on  ob  Arra.  I96fl,  have  reacquired  eligibility  to  carry  US. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS                    jAirotar  25,  1988  Oovemment-ftnanced      cargoe.      from      the 

or                                             SKCTioit  1    The  President  has  approved  a  United  SUtea  by  virtue  of  the  per»n.  who 

unu      inUU   U     TITIiniCV                  PoUcy  of  denying  the  carriage  of  US.  Gov-  control  the  vaiMl.  having  given  Mtl.f.ctory 

HUN.   JUtlN    v.    lUnrltl                   ernment-flnanced  cargoe.  shipped  from  the  cerUflcaOon  and  aMurance: 

or  CAUroaMiA                                  United  SUtes  on  foreign  flag  veueU  which  (a)   That   Buch   vewele   will   not.   theoce- 

Tia  TMv  Hnnsr  of  REPRESENTATIVES          ca""!  at  North  Vietnam  port,  on  or  alter  forth,   be  employed   In   the   North   Vietnam 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATlvaa          jj„u„,  jg  jgje  ^nOt,  m>  long  a.  It  remain,  the  policy  of  the 

Wednesdoy,  April  5,  1967                          .j,^^   UarltUne   Admlnlatratlon    U   making  UB.  Government  to  dUcourage  such   uade 

Mr    TDNNEY      Mr    Speaker,  recently      available  to  the  appropriate  vs.  Oovemment  and:                                                  ^      .^  , 

»«,     Bill    firenapn     the    editor    oj    the     Departmenu  the  following  lUt  of  .uch  ye.-  (b|   That  no  other  reeeel.  under  their  con- 

^<    ^    ^    ^      .^.^^L^Lhirt      aeliwhlch  arrived  m  North  Vietnam  port,  on  trol    win   thenceforth   be   employed    In    the 

Cahpatrta    Herald   and    a   dlsttogulrtied      ^"^^^  January  26.  1966.  ba«d  on  llJJorma-  North  Vietnam  tnule.  except  a.  provided  m 

resident  of  my  district,  wrote  an  uucie     ^^^  received  through  March  27.  1967.    Thia  paragraph  (ci  and; 

that  is  quite  inspiring  and  I  think  WUl      j^,  ,,oe.  not  include  tcsmI.  under  the  regie-  (cl   That  veeaels  under  their  control  which 

be  of  interest  to  all  of  US.                                        trauon   of   oountrlea.   Including   the   Soviet  arc  covered  by  contractual  obligations.  In- 

The    values   of    personal    dignity    and     union   and  OommunUt   China,  which   nor-  eluding  charter.,  entered  Into  prior  to  Jan- 

Indeoendence   shown   by   Odell  Tlnsley     maliy  do  not  have  veiKla  calling  at  ua.  uary  26.  IM6.  requiring  their  employment  in 

are  tTbe  commended.                                             P»™  the  North  Vietnam  tnule  .hall  be  withdrawn 
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from  nicli  trade  at  tbe  enrlleat  opportunity 
conilAtent  with  eucb  contractual  obllgatlonJ. 
ruw  or  ftEazBTKT 
&.  Since  last  report: 
None, 
b.  Prevloua  report! : 

Num- 
ber of 
Mhipa 

BrttUb 1 

By  order  of  Cbe  Acti&c  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator. 

Dated :  Marcb  29.  1967. 

jAMza  S.  Dawson,  Jr., 

Secretary . 
IP.R.    Doc.    67-3650;    Piled.    Mar.    81,    1967: 
8:4«a.m.| 


TW  UaN.'s  iDConsiitcnt  African  Policiei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  Misaissirri 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRJESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  S,  19S7 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
consistency of  the  United  Nations  poU- 
des  toward  the  African  nations  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  many  Americans: 
therefore,  I  was  most  Interested  to  read 
an  article  written  by  colunmlst  James  J. 
Kllpatrick  and  carried  in  the  Simday, 
April  2,  edition  of  tbe  Sunday  Star. 
Particularly  hard  to  comprehend  Is  why 
this  Nation,  acting  under  Executive  or- 
der, is  now  a  party  U>  carrying  out  one  of 
these  UH.  policies,  the  embargo  of  Rho- 
desia. Since  It  Is  my  hope  that  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  adopt  a  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution  that  I  have  intro- 
duced, asking  President  Johnson  to  with- 
draw this  country  from  these  economic 
sanctions.  I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's  article  In  the  Record.  With  his 
pungent  analysis,  he  ha«  pierced  the 
shroud  of  smog  that  has  fogged  the 
thinking  of  many  people  in  places  of 
leadership,  Including  the  United  Nations, 
and  he  helps  ua  to  see  more  clearly  these 
inconsistencies. 
This  article  is  as  follows: 

Tub    Va.'B     IMCOKBISTTKKT    AraiCAN     PoLICtXS 

New  York. — The  smog  seemed  especially 
thick  over  Manhattan  this  past  week,  but  as 
the  plane  heeled  over  tbe  East  River  It  could 
be  seen  that  this  was  a  highly  localleed 
smog:  It  was  In  fact  a  mlaama  of  pale  green 
hyprocrtsy,  rising  faintly  from  the  glassy 
walls  of  the  United  Nations.  Uptown,  the 
day  was  almost  clear;  down  below,  you  could 
scarcely  see  the  charter. 

A  wandering  reporter,  come  to  dig  in  the 
archives,  found  almost  no  one  at  home  but 
the  tourists,  who  trooped  docilely  through 
the  mist  and  never  seemed  to  sense  It  at  all. 
Upstairs,  however,  a  few  old  hands  were 
around-  They  were  talking  In  circles  of 
Africa,  and  of  what  has  been  going  on  there 
lately:  some  of  them  were  shaking  their 
heads,  and  some  were  nodding  tbelr  heads, 
and  all  or  them  were  searching  for  either 
letise  or  confilstency  In  the  UN's  policies. 
They  rummaged  through  the  drawers  amd 
peeked  tmder  picture  frames,  but  no  such 
quality  could  they  And. 

The  starting  point  of  their  confusion  was 
the  poller  ot  ^^  United  Nations  Tls-s-vla 
Rhodesia.  On  December  16,  tb«  Security 
Council  renewed  its  srave  determination 
that  "the  present  situation  In  Southern 
Rhodesia   constitutes   a  threat   to   Interna- 


tional peace  and  sacurtty.**  As  tha  debate  otk 
the  resolution  made  clear,  Rhodesia's  sin  was 
that  Rhodesia  was  not  sufficiently  demo- 
cratlc. 

"We  must  drive  home  to  the  Illegal  regime." 
said  Ambassador  Goldberg,  "that  the  inter- 
national community  wUl  not  tolerate  the 
existence  ot  a  discriminatory  system  based 
on  minority  rule  In  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  principles." 

To  enforce  that  hlgh-mlnde^  piirpose.  and 
to  end  this  grave  threat  to  latematlooal 
peace,  the  Security  CouncU  then  Imposed 
upon  Rhodesia  the  famous  mandatory  sanc- 
tions. Britain  withdrew  all  prior  conoee- 
slons  toward  settlement  of  the  Independence 
Issue.  And  now  Rhodesia,  which  features 
reg\ilar  registration,  recurring  elections,  a 
two-party  system,  and  13  Africans  In  a  Par- 
liament of  S6,  Euffera  the  ostracism  imposed 
upon  an  outcast  land-  Rhodesia  may  be  as 
peaceful  as  a  mUlpond  In  tbe  moonlight,  but 
she's  a  threat. 

Well,  sin.  the  news  was  In  from  Sierra 
Leone,  but  In  the  smog  It  was  a  tittle  hard 
to  see  that  one-man.  one-vote  was  really  at 
work.  There  had  been  a  military  coup,  led 
by  a  Brigadier  Lansana.  and  for  a  few  days 
the  governor-general  and  the  opposition 
leader,  a  Mr.  Stevens,  were  under  house  ar- 
rest. Then  another  coup  came  along,  or 
maybe  a  counter-coup,  and  down  went  Lan- 
Kana.  The  people,  alas,  heard  little  of  these 
democratic  procedures  except  Lansa.na'8  ex- 
planation that  if  be  had  not  grabbed  control, 
a  group  of  conspirators  Including  Stevens 
would  have  killed  the  prime  minister  and 
seized  power  on  their  own.  All  this  had  to 
do  with  an  election,  but  In  Sierra  Leone's 
version  of  democracy,  the  election  really 
didn't  matter. 

Sierra  Leone,  like  Rhodesia,  formerly  was 
subject  to  tbe  British  crown.  Sierra  Leone 
gained  her  independence  In  1961.  and  became 
the  100th  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Some  recent  news  also  was  at  hand  from 
DJlbouU.  Prench  BomalUand.  Here,  too, 
there  had  been  an  election— or  an  election  of 
soru.  But  Ln  the  vivid  report  of  the  New 
York  Times,  almost  a.OOO  volatile  Somalia 
staged  a  bloody  revolt.  Prench  troops  hauled 
some  of  them  Into  prison  camps,  where 
"watchtowers  bulked  over  barbed  wire 
fences"  and  "Prench  marines  hefted  ax  han- 
dles as  tbey  stood  over  squatting  prisoners." 
The  Somatls,  It  appeared,  were  eager  for  In- 
dependence. At  least  11  were  killed  In  the 
African  quarter  of  Djibouti.  Many  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  country. 

There  was  news  from  Nigeria,  where  the 
military  governor  of  Eastern  Nigeria  was 
threatening  to  lead  his  province  In  aecesslon 
from  the  central  government  at  Lagos.  Ni- 
geria often  has  been  termed  the  "showplace 
of  African  democracy." 

Tbe  matter  of  South  West  Africa  came  up. 
South  West  Africa  has  been  a  protectorate  of 
South  Africa  for  more  than  40  years.  Its 
largest  and  most  populated  region  Is  Ovam- 
boland.  Ten  days  ago.  South  Africa  offered 
self-determination  to  tbe  people  of  Ovambo- 
land:  they  could  opt  for  complete  Independ- 
ence or  for  some  other  status.  Did  this  make 
anybody  happy?  No.  Indeed.  The  offer 
created  consternation.  "Representatives  of 
most  black  African  states  reacted  angrily," 
reported  the  Times.  The  chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial I4-natlon  committee  on  South  West 
Africa  said  the  offer  was  a  trick  and  a  decep- 
tion. If  the  people  of  Ovomboland  are  to  be 
freed  of  South  Africa's  oppression,  only  the 
U.N.  can  do  the  freeing. 

The  conversation  trailed  off  Into  long,  re- 
flective alienees.  Was  Rhodesia  a  state?  If 
not,  bow  did  ahe  get  hit  by  sanctions  under 
Articles  30  and  417  Does  the  theory  of  one 
man.  one  vote  have  any  meaning  In  one- 
party  states?  Bow  does  a  riot  in  Somallland 
compare  with  tranquility  in  Salisbury?  How 
fares  democracy  In  Algeria,  tbe  Congo. 
Dahomey,  Ethiopia  and  Ghana?  How  are 
things  in  Upper  Volta?  The  marble  corri- 
dors  were  stu  full  of  tourists,  getting  the 


message  on  the  world's  last,  best  hope  for 
pesos;  and  outslds.  orsr  the  river,  the  pale 
green  mist  was  stUl  ascending. 


RecerailioB  of  the  Coataibatioai  of  Lcstio 
Combi  II  to  tkc  TlMroaffkbred  laikittiT 


EXTENSION  OF  REIdARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

or   KKMTTTCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEMTATIVES 

Wedneidaii,  AprU  5, 1SS7 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently, 
horse  racing — the  sport  ot  kings— is  a 
$4  bUUon  Industry  and  the  number  one 
spectator  sport  In  the  United  States.  Of 
the  thoroughbreds  which  race  In  a  ma- 
jority ot  our  States,  I  am  proud  to  say 
about  one-third  are  bred  In  Kentucky. 
But  the  thoroughbred  Industry  has  Im- 
portance beyond  racing.  Crossbreeding 
with  thoroughbred  has  given  the  country 
Its  best  stock  horses,  polo  mount£,  bant- 
ers, and,  at  one  Ume,  cavalry  mounts. 
New  breeds  such  as  the  American  saddle 
horse,  the  Tennessee  walking  horse,  and 
the  standardbred  come  from  thorough- 
bred foundations. 

The  breeding  of  champions  is  far  more 
than  blind  luck.  Great  rkill  in  matching 
bloodlines  is  necessary  for  success  In 
this  highly  competitive  business,  and  in- 
tense Interest  in  breeding  has  existed  for 
a  long  time  in  Kentucky.  Henry  Clay, 
his  son,  Jolin,  and  many  other  famous 
persons  have  been  a  part  of  It.  Today, 
the  most  successful  commercial  breeder 
in  the  Dnlted  States  is  a  very  close  friend 
of  mine  of  whom  all  Kentuckians  are 
proud,  Mr.  Leslie  Combs  n.  Surely 
everyone  associated  with  racing  today 
knows  bow  flurmly  be  has  placed  his  mark 
on  the  sport. 

With  a  love  of  horses,  an  ever-increas- 
ing knowledge  of  breeding  principles, 
and  an  outstanding  business  acumen, 
tti.  Combs  has  built  his  Spenathrift 
Farm  from  a  holding  of  127  acres  into 
the  largest  breeding  farm  in  Kentucky. 
Now  covering  C,600  acres.  Spendthrift 
Farm  has  a  staff  of  150  and  quarters  for 
more  than  300  horses.  In  addition  to 
his  own  breeding  operations,  Mr.  Combs 
has  served  as  adviser  and  stud  manager 
to  some  of  the  most  successful  people  In 
racing,  such  as  George  O.  Widener,  John 
S.  Knight,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  N. 
Oraham. 

With  several  stallions  syndicated  at 
over  $1  million,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any- 
one challenging  his  position  as  the  lead- 
ing syndiCBtor  of  our  time.  As  head  of  a 
group  back  in  1955,  Mr.  Combs  astounded 
the  racing  world  by  purchasing  Nashua 
at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $1,251,200. 
Since  then,  many  others  have  followed 
his  lead  in  going  over  the  million  dollar 
mark.  Only  recently,  however,  Mr. 
Combs  topped  the  fl^d  again  by  syndi- 
cating Raise  a  Native,  St  $2,625,000,  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  stud.  Hiose 
who  have  joined  him  in  these  ventures 
have  had  reason  to  trust  his  Judgment. 
His  Keeneland  summer  sales  yearlings 
brought  the  highest  average  price  for  16 
consecutive  years,  and  his  sales  yearlings 
have  earned  more  at  the  track  than  thoas 
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o(  any  other  breeder  in  the  country  for 
3  of  the  la£t  6  years. 

His  love  of  the  Bport  has  carried  Mr. 
Combs  Into  nearly  every  facet  of  racing 
and  breeding.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Racing  Commissioners  and  chairman  of 
the  Kentuclcy  State  Racing  Commission. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  and 
is  vice  president  of  the  Keeneland  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving 
of  tribute  for  his  contributions  to  the 
racing  world  and  to  his  home  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  it  la  my  intention  to  pay 
trltrute  to  him  by  calling  attention  to 
these  more  prominent  of  his  many 
achievements. 


RevilaBialioa  ia  the  States 


E3ETENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or  MASTLAIflt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  AprU  $.  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of 
us  who  serve  here  In  the  Congress  arc 
often  guests  of  the  fine  State  of  Mary- 
land, which  I  am  proiid  to  represent. 
I  eaU  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  editorial  which  appeared  tn  the 
Waahlnsrton  Evening  SUr.  Thursday. 
March  30.  1967 

The  edltonal.  "Maryland's  Advance." 
comment*  on  the  recently  concluded  ses- 
sion of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly 
In  Annapolis,  and  points  out  how  well  a 
letrlfllature  composed  of  a  majority  of 
ohe  party  can  work  with  a  new  Governor 
who  comes  from  the  other  party. 

It  also  is  a  fitting  comment  on  what 
hopefully,  we  will  see  In  many  other 
States:  a  rejuvenation  of  State  Initia- 
tive and  legislative  action  to  meet  Its 
problems. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  jobs 
of  government  are  best  handled  at  a 
level  closer  to  the  people  than  that  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  that  the 
people  throuRh  their  elected  State  legis- 
lators and  officials  are  now  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  challenge. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Mabtlahd's  Advancs; 
Ooremor  Agnev's  cbaracterieatlon  of  tbc 
1M>7  mmaion  of  Uie  Maryland  gezierftl  usem- 
bly  IS  "one  of  ihe  moet  productive  In  de- 
cades" WM  no  doubt  tempered  by  a  degree 
ot  personal  modesty,  for  the  governor  »baree 
in  Uie  AccolAde. 

Bis  expreasion,  however,  waa  thoroughly 
Inadequate.  The  record  of  this  session  Is 
wtchout  parallel  In  M»ryland'8  recent  hlB- 
tory.  The  stre&m  of  construcUve  leglalatlon 
which  began  to  pour  out  of  AnnapoUs  a  few 
weeks  ago  continued,  almoet  Incredibly,  right 
up  to  the  hour  of  adjouriunent.  It  was  s 
perrormance  which  ak  a  whole  deserres  to  be 
described  in  superlatives. 

There  U  a  gre«t  deal  of  conversation  these 
duys— especially  In  terms  of  the  probJema  of 
cities— about  the  moribund  political  machin- 
ery of  our  states.  It  would  surely  be  »n 
exaggeration  to  auggeeC  thst  Maryland  has 
the  political  equipment,  or  Indeed  even  ib« 
political  dealre,  to  oops  adequately  with  all 
the  problems  of  the  modem  urban  society. 


But  It  Is  equally  dear  that  a  very  drastic 
change  has  occurred — that  Maryland  today 
Is  at  least  a  state  on  the  move. 

What  moet  distinguished  this  session  was 
not  the  volume  of  bills  passed,  but  the  legis- 
lature's wUllngness  to  move  in  on  a  vast 
array  of  hard-core  problems  which  In  past 
years  were  submerged.  The  point  Is  t>est 
made  by  a  few  esamplee:  Plscal  reform,  as 
typified  by  the  new  bllllon-doUar  budget  and 
precedent-shattering  graduated  Income  lax 
law;  governmental  reform,  as  provided  la 
the  sound  ground  rules  for  a  state  constitu- 
tional convention;  a  wholly  new  reeponalve- 
neas  to  urban  areas,  particularly  tn  regard 
to  planning  controls;  most'Slgnlflcant  of  all. 
perhaps,  social  change — as  typified  by  the 
new  open -occupancy  houslnz  law. 

Certain  of  the  self-serving  exemptions  writ- 
ten Into  the  housing  law  at  the  behest  of 
developer -De  legate  W.  Dale  Hess  are  of  course 
indefensible.  But  the  tendency  to  disparage 
the  new  law  on  thl«  account  as  a  "watered- 
down"  action  of  little  consequence  is  not 
justified.  The  fact  is  that  Its  strong  sanc- 
tions against  racial  discrimination  in  vir- 
tually all  types  of  new  housing  will  have  an 
enormous  and  steadily  increasing  impact  In 
breaking  racial  housing  barriers  in  the  years 
ahead.  Maryland,  by  virtue  of  this  law. 
moves  into  the  first  rank  of  states  which 
have  tackled  the  problem  legislatively.  And 
the  overwhelming  support  which  this  move 
received  from  representatives  of  the  Wash- 
ington suburbs  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  pride 
to  their  constituents. 

What  are  the  factors  which  made  this 
kind  of  legislative  transition  possible?  The 
mounting  urgency  of  the  problems  no  doubt 
played  some  part.  Agnew's  forceful  pro- 
posals were  partly  responsible — and  hts  ap- 
parent ability  to  work  with  the  Democratic 
legislature  augurs  well  for  the  future.  The 
primary  fnctor,  however,  was  reapportion- 
ment. None  of  the  major  reforms  of  this 
seasloa  would  have  been  poselble  under  the 
rural -dominated  legislature  of  only  two  yean 
ago.     No  one  ahould  regret  the  change. 

The  seealon  Just  ended  had  Its  share  of 
failures,  some  of  which,  Including  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  governor's  trafBc-satety  propoaala. 
were  inctjmprehenslble.  These  gaps  wwe  so 
overwelgbed  by  the  gains,  however,  thtit  this 
time  one  need  only  prepare  cheerfully  and 
hopefully,  to  wait  'Ul  next  year. 


Hew  Not  To  Bay  Soviet  Generators  for 
Graad  Coalec 


Mi4-Decade  Ccasos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CALiromt* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdttv,  April  5,  lit! 

Mr.  TUNNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un  to- 
day introducing  legislation  calling  {or 
a  mid-decade  census  starting  In  1975.  I 
think  aH  of  us  realize  tiow  rapidly  the 
population  of  the  United  States  Is  grow- 
In?,  an  estimated  15  million  since  1960, 
and.  therefore,  how  urgently  we  need  up- 
to-date  statistics  on  the  many  eflects  of 
this  growth  on  Federal.  State,  and  local 
facilities  and  services  My  own  district 
In  California,  for  example,  has  Increased 
from  378.000  In  1960  to  over  a  half  mlJ- 
lion  now.  This  Is  a  population  gain  of 
30  percent  In  Ave  years.  Certainly, 
growth  at  this  rapid  rate  calls  for  better 
Information  than  data  that  are  flve  years 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  on 
tUs  legislation  at  an  early  date. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAi.iroaMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  5.  1967 
Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
dale  of  April  3.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  foUowinB  advice: 

DcAB  Ms.  8sc«rrABT:  It  has  oome  to  my 
attention  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  seeking 
to  bid  on  the  ilx  eOO.OOO-kllowatt  turbine 
generators  slated  for  lostallatlon  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  tn  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Frankly,  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how 
you  get  off  the  hook  on  this  one.  I  presume 
you  already  have  Dean  Rusk  working  fran- 
tically to  get  the  Russians  to  do  the  Johnson 
AdminlstraUon  a  favor  by  dropping  the 
whole  Idea.  I  only  ^ope  your  fellow  Secre- 
tory does  not  offer  too  high  a  price  for  It. 
All  this  sweetness  and  light  talk  of  "detente" 
and  "togetherness"  is  surely  leading  us  up 
strange  pathways. 

My  best  advice  to  you  is  to  drop  the  thing 
like  a  hot  poUto.  Look  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor squarely  In  the  eyes  and  tell  him  you 
would  not  take  the  fenerators  as  a  gift 
There  are  many  million  Soviet  homes  that 
do  not  have  any  electricity  at  all.  Tell  him 
that  he  needs  the  generators  worse  than  we 
do.  Asfiiue  him  the  American  people  would 
not  think  of  depriving  the  Soviet  workers  of 
any  electricity  at  all.  even  If  we  have  to  give 
up  our  Individual  elecuic  home  popcorn 
cookers  and  run  our  air  conditioners  a  little 
less  OS-  give  up  Ifi-mlnutes  a  day  TV  viewing. 
TeU  the  Ambassador  to  use  these  generators 
to  help  light  bulbs  In  his  workers'  homes. 
Ask  him  to  return  the  favor  by  refraining 
from  giving  the  workers  and-Amerlcan  prop- 
aganda to  read  under  them. 

If  you  take  this  advice.  I  am  sure  It  will 
coincide  with  the  feeling  not  only  of  myself, 
but  also  about  lW,0-peroent  of  my  fellow 
Amalcans. 

If  you  do  not  take  this  advice.  I  will  be 
neither  surprised  nor  dsunted.  Contrarlly,  I 
anticipate  rejection  and  am  sufficiently  un- 
daunted to  offer  In  advance  an  alternative 
suggestion  ss  to  some  specifications  and 
conditions  on  bids,  binding  on  any  seller. 
foreign  or  domestic,  that  makes  the  low  bid 
and  nails  down  the  contract  for  these  six 
genera  ton.  These  specs  and  conditions 
would  include: 

A  As  to  "seller's"  labor  practices,  a  U.S, 
right  of  In-plant.  "on  the  spot"  IncpecUon 
of  books,  records,  premises  and  equipment  of 
all  factories  fabricating  the  generators,  sub- 
assemblies and  components,  and  of  mines 
and  mUls  producing  copper,  steel  and  other 
materials  to  be  used  in  performing  the  con- 
tract, and  all  transportation  facilities  used 
to  haul  same,  to  assure  that: 

(1)  U-S.  minimum  wage  sod  maximum 
hour  standards  are  being  met; 

(3)  There  U  absence  of  use  of  child  or 
slave  labor: 

(3)  Employees  have  the  right  to  organize 
freely,  bargain  coUecUvely  and  strike  for 
legltlmats  objectives; 

(4)  Reasonable  sanitary  conditions  ob- 
tain; and 

(5)  No  discrimination  exists. 

B.  Continuous  US.  in-plant.  "on  the  spot" 
inspection  of  all  "seller's"  faclHUes  used  in 
any  way  to  perform  the  contract  during  the 
full  period  of  manufacturing,  to  assure  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  proper  working  con- 
ditions. Also,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
all  aspects  of  the  Job  including  the  design. 
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Boanufactur*.  ootostructloa  and  testing  of 
the  g«usr»tori  to  sssurs  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  the  oontract.  Toe  this  purpose, 
U.3.  resident  iBspectoca  shall  be  allowed  and 
provided : 

(1)  Full  and  free  access  throughout  the 
naUoo  performing  the  contract  to  all  plans 
snd  reports  snd  to  aU  factories,  mines,  etc.. 
Involved: 

(3)  Prompt  mad  frw  tnuisportatlon  to 
same; 

(3)  Beasonabis  Uvlnf  accommodations, 
working  space,  etc.:  and 

(4)  Freedom  ot  speech,  thought  and  re- 
ligion. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  by  this  point 
you  have  a  feel  for  what  I  have  In  mind  re- 
garding contract  "specs  and  conditions"  and 
therefor*  can  add  appropriately  to  the  out- 
line I  have  provlde<l. 

Sure  hope  buying  these  generators  doesn't 
give  you  say  headaches. 

Best  personal  regards. 

CSAIO  HOSMSK, 

Memt>er  of  Congress. 


Job  Corpt  Profrun 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MKTBnUIf 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneidav,AprU  5. 1967 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Job  Corps  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  first  centers  were  opened  about 
2  years  ago.  For  many  months  there 
were  controversies,  disturbances,  and  a 
certain  number  of  unpleasant  Incidents. 
But  at  this  Ume,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job 
Cftrps  Is  widely  recognized  as  a  highly 
euccc-isf  ul  and  worthwhile  program.  And 
last  week,  the  Job  Corpe  extended  a  very 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  117  commimltles. 
of  all  types  and  sizes,  where  Job  Corps 
centers  are  operating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  was  "salute  the 
communiUes  week"  In  Job'Corpa,  and  an 
article  by  Joseph  Loftus.  appearing  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  March  27.  de- 
scribes some  of  the  ways  In  which  Job 
Corps  men  and  women  expressed  their 
deep  gratitude  and  appredaUon  to  the 
communities.  I  insert  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
Jos  Cosps  Opkms  a  Wskk-Lonq  Salitts  to 

CoMMDNTrtta    Wimx    Its    Ckktess    Ass 

Situated 

(By  Joseph  A.  Ijoftus) 

WiSHiNGTOK.  March  25.— The  Job  OOTpe, 
beset  for  two  yean  by  fiictloc  between  some 
of  lu  tralrUng  centers  and  the  people  next 
door,  win  start  a  "Salute  the  Commuiuties 
Week"  tomorrow. 

Out  of  117  urban  and  conservation  centers 
In  this  phase  of  the  anUpoverty  program,  one 
failed  to  survive  the  community  relations 
problem.  The  St.  Petersburg,  Pla..  Women's 
Job  Corps  center  was  closed  last  year. 

For  soany  of  the  other  centers,  the  course 
or  nelghborllness  was  seldom  smooth.  One 
of  the  dramatic  turnabouta  took  place  In  New 
Bedford.  Mass..  where  the  dty  council  once 
voted  to  throw  the  Rodman  Job  Corps  Center 
out  of  town.  A  few  at  the  entroUeee  had 
been  in  s  scrape  wltli  the  police. 

The  center's  management  pleaded  for  time. 
Dl3clp]iae  and  diplomacy  went  to  work  and 
the  council  rescinded  lU  action.  The  Job 
Corps  celebratlcm  schedule  calls  for  the  pres- 
entation of  a  resolution  by  the  Rodman  oen- 


ter  corpsmen  to  the  New  Bedford  oouneO  ex- 
pressing  appredatloa  to  the  otttasDa. 

WllUam  P.  Kelly,  director  of  the  Job  Oorpa, 
said  the  weeklong  observance  would  give  the 
approximately  35,000  young  man  and  women 
enrolled  in  the  program  Lheir  Orst  formal  op- 
portunity to  expreee  appreclatloQ  to  the  real* 
dents  of  communities  whose  support  has 
meant  so  much. 

"Moet  centers  are  Issuing  InvlUUons  to  ths 
residents  of  neighboring  communities  to  visit 
the  center  diulng  the  week."  Mr.  ^elly  said. 
"^>eclal  Invitations  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
gressmen, Governors  and  state  legislators  to 
visit  the  centers.  Some  centers  will  have 
special  luncheons  or  dinners  at  which  Oov- 
emment  ofdclali  and  civil  leaders  ,^NrUl  bs 
honored;  others  will  serve  as  hosts  for  meet- 
ings of  civic  clubs." 

Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out  that  corpsmen  and 
women  throughout  the  year  assisted  com- 
munities In  cleanup  and  Improvement  cam- 
paigns, raising  funds  for  chariuee  aoid  do- 
nating blood,  working  with  underprivileged, 
children  and  older  persona,  fighting  Ores  snd 
floods,  participating  tn  parades  and  other 
civic  functions. 

"During  the  year,  individuals  and  groups 
In  these  communities  have  opened  their 
homes,  churches  and  schooU  to  the  Job  Oorpe 
youths,  making  them  feel  Uke  members  of 
the  community,"  Mr.  Kelly  said. 

At  Camp  Kilmer,  which  bad  provoksd  de- 
mands by  nearby  New  Jersey  towns  for 
greater  discipline,  the  corpsmen  are  conduct- 
ing tag  days  and  candy  sales  to  raise  glM  to 
buy  uniforms  for  a  Little  League  team. 

Kalamazoo  and  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  whi<^ 
had  witnessed  Job  Corps  disorders,  will  find 
Custer  corpsmen  making  personal  vlslte  to 
the  city  commission  to  extend  thanks  to  the 
local  citizens. 

An  Easter  sunrise  service  was  held  at  the 
Atterbury  Center  near  Edlnburg,  Ind.  Ths 
WesUnghous*  Electric  CorporaUoa  operates 
Atterbury. 

At  Breckinridge  Center.  Morganfleld.  Ky, 
scene  of  a  riot  in  1965,  landscaping  and  nur- 
sery trainees  among  the  corpsmen  wlU  have 
a  special  dlspUy  during  the  week. 

In  Nebraska,  Lincoln  Center  enrollees  will 
appear  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  and 
present  a  Job  Corpa  blazer  to  the  Oovemor. 

Job  Corps  headquarters  counted  1 16  cen- 
ters that  aiT  participating  in  "salute"  week 
in  some  special  way. 


Commuiiist  Actsvitj  is  Latia  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOtnSLANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprii  S.  1967 

Mr.  RARICKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist Russians  contrive  to  expand  and 
enlarge  their  mlUtary  bases  in  Cuba. 
The  bases,  missiles,  and  war  machinery 
constitute  a  constant  threat  to  America 
as  well  as  our  neighbors  In  Latin  America. 
The  buildup  is  well  known  to  our  State 
Department,  our  Intellieence,  and  some 
news  media. 

"The  Russian  Consular  Treaty  has  now 
been  ratified.  Is  this  why  we  do  not  teU 
our  people  the  truth  about  Cuba  and  the 
Commie  activity  in  Latin  America?  The 
American  people  have  made  no  deals  with 
Moscow,  or  with  Castro.  Castro's  threat 
to  our  people,  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  should  be  made  known. 

Too  many  of  our  South  American 
friends  are  being  Infiltrated  with  guer- 


rilla goons  from  Castro's  Cuba  to  foment 

rebellion  and  bloodshed  imder  the  paper 
name  of  peace,  or  so-called  self-deter- 
mination. The  Castro  basea,  with  trained 
Riuslan  cadre's,  are  well  known  to  our 
country's  intelligence  but  our  people  are 
not  permitted  to  know  the  facts.  A  full 
disclosure  might  damage  the  tnldge- 
building  enterprise. 

It  Is  like  a  childish  game — our  people 
are  treated  to  crisis  after  crisis,  but  only 
the  crises  officialdom  selects  to  call  to 
our  attention.  Vietnam  and  integration 
with  Moscow  now  have  the  top  billing 
and  ticklea  the  citizens'  intellect. 

To  study  the  revolutionary  threats 
against  our  friends  to  the  south,  one 
must  go  to  independent  publicatlotis  for 
news  coverage  and  Information.  The 
paper,  the  Militant  Is  a  "fight  sheet"  of 
propaganda,  but  It  always  screams  when 
its  fellow  collaborators  are  caught. 
Where  there  Is  smoke,  there  Is  fire;  and 
this  Is  one  source  of  determiziing  where 
the  Reds  are  committed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  testimony  of 
Paul  Bethel  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Security  <m 
March  7.  1967,  and  the  March  27  report 
from  the  militant  In  the  Record  for 
all  to  be  apprised  of  the  Communist  can- 
cer in  nearby  Latin  America: 
Sdmuast   of   Tsstimokt   of  Psul   BrrHKL. 

BSFOaX   THS   SXHATT  BUBCOKXCXm   oir  In- 

TxaNATioNu.  SBCuarrr,  Washzncton,  D.C, 

Masch   7,    1907 

First  and  foremost.  It  must  be  understood 
that  Russia  took  control  of  Cuba  for  the 
sole,  stated,  purpose  of  establishing  a  mili- 
tary base  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Russian -managed  Trlcontlnsntal  Conference, 
held  in  Havana  In  January  loe«,  had  as  Its 
pxirpose  the  creation  of  a  centralised  orga- 
nizauon  through  which  the  Communists  are 
now  exploding  Vietnam-type  conflicts — not 
only  IQ  Latin  America,  but  In  Africa  and 
Asia,  as  well.  Thst  conference  was  tlie 
culmination  of  flve  years  of  Soviet  activities 
which  have;  1)  established  Russian  control 
of  Cuba,  and  3)  converted  Cubs  mto  a  for- 
ward base  for  Communist  subversion. 

Armed  Forces  Minister  Radl  Castro  pro- 
vided some  dimensions  to  what  is  going  on 
to  Cuba  when  last  May  23  he  said:  "Don't 
be  surprised  in  the  months  ahead  when  you 
see  thousands  of  tons  of  new  weapons  on  the 
highways  of  our  country."  Soviet  arms  con- 
tinue to  pour  into  Cuba,  the  younger  Castro 
ssld,  "because  Cuba  will  redouble  Its  efforts 
to  help  aU  liberation  movements  on  the 
three  continents  ...  we  will  hit  them  {the 
US.)  where  It  hurts  most,  through  move- 
ments of  national  liberation."  His  belliger- 
ent speech  was  endorsed  by  Russian  Ambas- 
sador to  Havana.  Alexsandr  I.  Alexseyev.  who 
asserted  that  Russia  "believes  in  the  flrm 
solidarity  of  all  the  revolutionary  Ubera- 
tlon  forces  of  the  world."  The  younger 
Castro  brother  said  of  our  Intelligence  com- 
munity: "They  don't  know  the  quantity  of 
the  weapons  we  now  have."  adding  the  more 
arresting  statement,  "but  we  can  assure  them 
that  with  every  passing  month  we  are  being 
armed  with  weapons  vastly  superior  to  whst 
we  ever  had  before."  It  Is  recalled  that 
among  the  weapons  in  Cuba  at  the  time  of 
the  missile  crisis  were  intermediate-range 
ballLscic  missiles.  Castro  also  bragged: 
•"Every  month  we  complete  dosens  of  mili- 
tary baaea." 

While  slurs  cast  against  the  VS.  intelU- 
gence  community  by  Raill  Castro  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  what  he  says  about  the  mlUtary 
buUdup  La  Cuba  Indeed  Is  true.  Since  1961. 
ths  Russians  have  literally  burrowed  their 
way  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Uie 
island.     They   have  carved  three  enormoiis 
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nd  poau  out  ot  th«  mouBtaiiis  mxid 

hllla  to  the  Province*  oX  Plow  del  Bio.  Ha- 
vana. »ad  Orient*  from  which  taey  control 
Cutw'i  tUree  field  armies-  A  huge  r«4ar  net 
has  been  conetructed  by  which  Ruaalan*  ecan 
the  StralM  of  Florida,  the  TucaUn  CThannel, 
the  Wmdward  Panafre.  and  part*  of  the  B»- 
bamaa  and  the  AntlUes.  The  Buaalaiu  now 
iMae  a  hlgh-eeaa  "flsbing  fleet"  and  a  ahorter- 
range  "ftablnf  fleet"  In  Cuba,  which  eail  un- 
der the  Cuban  flag.  Sovlet-controUed  lea- 
and-alr  attack  Bquadrona  are  operating  out 
of  the  porta  of  Pinar  del  Rio  Province  and  the 
forty-square  mile  lale  of  Ptnea.  Mlaalle- 
launchlng  thlpe  called  "KonMomoia"  are  the 
nucleou«  of  these  squadrons.  Newer,  larger, 
and  faater  than  Soviet  boats  that  launch  the 
Komar  guided  mlasUes.  the  "Konuomols" 
carry  a  mixed  crew  of  35  Cub*n»  and  Rua- 
bUju.  and  operate  under  an  umbrella  of  MIO 
flgbtera  and  helicopters. 

TJiniEMOmOTTHO    BASXa 

The  main  Bunalan  military  base  for  Ha- 
vana and  central  Cuba  Lb  at  Managua,  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  Cuban  capital. 
H«adq\uiters  Is  located  in  a  series  of  subter- 
ranean chamben  which  connect  with  an 
outer  nog  of  uiidergTOund  bases  surrounding 
Havana.  In  relation  to  Havana,  those  baaes 
are  located  at  El  Sltlo  and  El  Chlco.  13  mUea 
south  of  the  road  to  SonUogo  de  laa  Vegas: 
El  Calvarlo,  four  miles  southeast;  Wajay.  14 
mllea  due  south;  and  EI  Cano  and  Arroyo 
Arenas,  respectively  six  and  Ave  mllea  south- 
weat.  The  hilla  aouth  of  Managua  are  honey- 
combed with  tunnels  in  which  large  amounta 
of  canned  and  dehydrated  food,  water,  pe- 
troleum, arms,  and  ammunition  are  stored. 
One  mbtwranean  storage  dump  at  the  vll- 
Uge  of  Gufttao  l5  »o  large  thst  it  Is  equipped 
with  large  elevators  capable  of  handling  sev- 
eral tons  of  material  at  a  time.  These  dump*, 
together  with  others  which  dot  the  Island, 
contain  the  arms  and  suppUee  which  are 
ahlpiwd  to  Cuban- trained  guerriUaa  after 
they  have  returned  to  their  homelands  tA 
carry  on  "wars  of  naUonal  liberation."  The 
Importance  which  the  Russians  attach  to 
hiding  their  underground  installations  and 
storage  dumps  Is  visible,  for  example,  at  the 
Cura  cavea,  located  near  Jlbaooa  Just  south 
of  Havana.  An  entrance  bored  into  the 
cavM  from  a  cliff  is  camouflaged  by  a  dummy 
bouae  azul  an  adjoimng  two-car  "garage." 
A  hartl-aurface  road  leads  to  tbla  "garage," 
and  frtMn  there  into  the  caves. 

The  Soviet  command  poet  for  Cuba's  aaat- 
•mmost  Province.  Orlente,  Is  located  In  an 
underground  base  near  the  city  of  Holgnin. 
Near  this  base  are  Lo«  Hatlcos  del  Purlal 
mountains,  site  of  Russian  excavations  which 
commenced  in  February,  1063,  and  continue 
to  this  day.  Tunnels  measuring  ao  x  30  feet, 
and  larger,  honeycomb  thoae  mountains. 
Small  underground  railroads  connect  the 
bases  located  at  the  top  of  Los  BaUcos  del 
Purlal  with  Bolguln  and  with  other  Rus- 
alaoa  bases  In  the  area. 

The  Cuatroclentas  Roeas  caves  at  Bane* 
in  Orlente  Province  have  been  enlarged  and 
tons  of  reinforced  concrete  poured  Into  them. 
(Castro  has  stated  that  Cuba's  acute  hous- 
ing storage  will  not  be  solved  for  another 
fifteen  years.  This  la  becauae  every  bit  of 
cement  frocn  the  cement  factories  at  ICarlel 
and  Santiago  goes  to  the  military.)  Some 
portions  of  the  caves  have  been  sectioned- 
off  and  equipped  with  debumldlfying  equip- 
ment where  war  materials  of  unknown 
nomenclature  are  stored.  Other  sectloned- 
off  portions  are  refrigerated.  For  nine 
months,  two  years  back,  an  estimated  6.000 
Russian  troops  worked  In  this  area  and  along 
the  coast  Just  north  of  Nlpe  Bay,  Cuba's 
deepest  harbor.  This  area,  like  Cuatroclentas 
Rocas.  was  cordoned  off  and  restricted  to  all 
but  Soviet-bloc  personnel,  Soviet  subma- 
rines have  been  sighted  in  nearby  Nlpe  Bay. 
and  the  Cuban  magazine  Bohemia  baa 
claimed  that  their  pre«enc«  there  la  for  de- 
fens«  against  what  la  termed  "pirate  attacks" 
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from  the  United  States.  The  Uttle  port  town 
of  Emb&rcadero   is  a  base  for  Soviet  boats 

equipped  with  Komar  guided  missiles.  The 
area  around  Cuatrodentaa  Rosas  bristles 
with  electronic  devices,  antennas,  radar,  and. 
like  El  Pepu  cavea  in  another  port  of  Orlente 
Province.  La  believed  to  have  stored  In  It  type* 
of  missiles  which  respond  to  electrical  guid- 
ance. 

Bach  of  Cuba's  alx  provinces  have  sub- 
terranean hangars  which  house  mUltary  air- 
craft. Including  UIG-31  flghters.  MIO-Sls 
can  be  adapted  to  carry  bomb  loads,  and 
can  easily  reach  the  United  Btatea  and  many 
parts  of  Central  America  and  the  Antilles. 
The  San  JullAn  baae  In  Plnar  del  Rio  Prov- 
ince has  two  such  subterranean  hangars, 
with  four  camouflaged  ramps  leading  from 
them.  The  military  air  base  at  San  Antonio 
de  lo*  Bafios  In  Havana  Province  also  con- 
tains several  underground  hangars,  with 
ramps  which  permit  Jet  aircraft  to  pop  into 
the  air.  seemingly  from  out  of  nowhere. 
This  base  Is  connected  underground  with 
military  headquarters  at  ICanagxia.  The  air 
base  at  Santa  Clara  In  Las  Villas  Province 
and  that  near  the  city  of  Camaguey  In 
Camaguey  Province  were  the  first  to  be  sup- 
plemented with  underground  hangars.  Re- 
ports regarding  the  underground  alrbase  in 
Camaguey  first  came  to  light  In  December 
1B61.  with  report*  of  the  Santa  Clara  baae 
following  shortly  thereafter.  Undergroimd 
military  hospitals  exist  In  Holguln,  Cama- 
guey. and  SanU  Clara  The  Camaguey  and 
Santa  Clara  underground  hoapltals  are  cam- 
ouflaged by  a  BoU-grabblng  grass  called 
"amerlcano."  and  by  eucaljrptus  trees  which 
cast  long,  Irregular  shadows.  The  Cama- 
guey Installation  also  boasts  a  state-run 
chicken  farm  above  It. 

SUBVSftSTOK 

Cuba  has  Just  recently  been  fitted  with  a 
150.000  watt  radio  sUUom.  Built  under  the 
direction  of  a  Csech  engineer  Identified  as 
Herr  Bravaak,  this  station  Is  three  times  ss 
powerful  as  any  single  radio  station  operat- 
ing In  the  United  SUtes.  Cuba  stlU  has 
134  former  commercial  stations,  now  oper- 
ating as  a  state-run  prxipaganda  enterprise, 
so  It  seems  obvious  that  the  l&O.OOO  wa« 
mcmster  is  for  external  broadcasts.  The  lo- 
cation of  this  station.  In  San  German. 
Orlente  Province,  gives  It  sdded  potency  to 
blanket  the  Caribbean  area.  Operating  on 
ftOO  kUocycles,  San  Oerm4n  reportedly  la 
capable  of  blotting  out  entirely,  or  partially 
affecting,  a  total  of  71  U^.  stations.  But  this 
Is  no  all.  According  to  announcements  out 
of  Havana.  San  Oerm&n  U  but  one  of  six 
such  stations  planned  tor  Cuba.  One  may 
well  Imagine  the  impact  that  000.000  watu 
of  Communist  propaganda  could  have  on  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  on  latin  America. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
call the  alliance  made  by  black  power  advo- 
cate Stokely  Carmlchael  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent CoordlnaUng  Committee  (SNCC). 
He  recently  Journeyed  to  Puerto  Blco.  and 
there  signed  "»  protocol  of  cooperation"  with 
the  Castrolte  Pro-Independence  Movement 
and  the  Pro-Independence  Student  Federa- 
tion (FUPI),  which  pledges  mutual  efforts 
"to  fight  imperialism  ■■  TTie  FUPI  Is  allied 
with  the  Havana-based  Communist  Conti- 
nenUl  Student  Organization.  The  Puerto 
Biean  Pro- Independence  Movement.  Car- 
mlchael's  other  sponsor,  took  s  leading  part 
at  the  Trlcontlnental  Conference  in  Havana 
last  year,  has  opened  what  It  calls  a  "Free 
Puerto  Rlcan  Embassy"  In  Havana,  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  Trloontinental  secretariat 
now  channelling  suppUea  to  Cuban-trained 
guerrillas  in  Latin  America.  With  Car- 
mlchael allied  with  these  two  groups  (which 
Is  to  say  with  the  Communist  Trlcontlnental 
organization  of  subversion  In  Btovana)  we 
most  probably  can  anticipate  marches  and 
violence  In  Puerto  Rlco  and  on  US.  college 
campuses  In  protest  against  the  July  33 
plebiscite  through  which  Puerto  Rlcans  are 


expected    to    rsafflrm    their   ties    with   this 
country. 

Russia  controls  absolutely  Cuba's  43  camps 
which  turn  out  an  average  of  10.000  or  mors 
trained  guerrlllaa  each  year.  It  does  so.  in 
the  words  of  Soviet  delegate  Sbaraf  a 
Rashidov  who  headed  the  40-man  Russian 
delegation  to  the  Tricon  tlffental  Conference, 
because:  "Our  purpose  Is  the  formation  of  s 
united  front  against  the  common  enemy/' 
He  defined  the  common  enemy,  In  his  words. 
as  "International  Imperialism,  headed  by  the 
United  States."  reiterating  what  has  become 
a  Russian  slogan:  "The  Soviet  Union  Is  re- 
sponding to  movements  of  national  libera- 
tion." Roahldov  c^»enly  endorsed  the 
"armed  struggle  being  waged"  by  CjJban- 
tralned -and -supported  guerrillas  "of  Vene- 
Kuela.  Peru.  Colombia,  Ouatemala."  and  ci- 
pre»ed  "our  solidarity  with  the  struggle  (rf 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco."  And  the  alarm- 
ing fact  Is  that  two  of  ttoeae  countries- 
Guatemala  and  Venesuels — have  since  been 
forced  to  declare  martial  law.  Tha  Domini- 
can Republic  rocks  along  on  tha  waves  of 
Communist -Incited  rebellion.  Puerto  Rioo 
deserves  watching. 

U.S.  authorities  have  admitted  that  vm- 
sels  which  comprise  the  Ouban-Rusalan  higb 
seas  "flahlng  fleet"  are  engaged  principally 
In  spying  and  infiltrating  guerrillas  Into 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  The  ships  have 
Cuban  and  Russian  crews,  and  in  most  In- 
stances are  commanded  by  Russian  captains. 
On  January  34.  one  such  ahlp.  the 
"Baxamoa."  put  Into  the  Ctrfomblan  port  of 
Santa  Maria  seeking  hOBpltallsatlon  for  a 
RiMslan  crew  ooember.  Identified  as  Leontt 
Kxirllovlch.  who  had  been  badly  burned  by 
an  explosion  aboard  ship.  Colombian  Immt- 
gratlou  authorities  found  that  among  a  total 
CTvw  of  Sa  men.  ten  were  Russians.  Including 
the  captain.  Two  other  ships  flying  the 
Cuban  flUig.  the  "Kanjuarl"  and  the  "Bla- 
jsiba,"  have  been  identified  by  no  less  t 
source  than  Radio  Havana  as  captained  by 
Russians  Ivan  Ksalnulkov  and  Sergei  Kara- 
k&nov. 

Kia^ttr*   A  NO   CAWS 

There  are  doaens  of  reporu  that  Russiao 
balllstle  missiles  are  In  Cuba  reports  which 
are  difficult  to  check  with  complete  accuracy. 
This  Is  BO  for  many  reasons.  One  Is  the 
scarcity  at  pictures  of  Soviet  missile*  by 
whloh  sharp  and  absolute  Identification  csn 
t>e  obtained.  There  Is  yet  another,  and  per- 
haps even  more  serious,  problem.  Many  eye- 
witnesses are  reluctant  to  connect  their 
names  publicly  with  IdenUficatlon  of  bsliis- 
tlc  missiles.  This  Is  so  because  the  Oommu- 
nlst  regime  in  Cuba  has  turned  the  Cub&n 
air  lift  Into  a  monstrous  instrument  of  black- 
mail. When  a  refugee  comee  to  Miami  and 
talks  too  much,  swift  retribution  Is  visited 
on  his  family,  even  his  close  friends,  in  Cubo. 
Virtually  every  Cuban  permitted  to  leave 
the  country  on  the  air  lilt  has  friends  and 
relatives  remaining  there.  The  Cuban  re- 
gime eeee  to  that.  The  naked  truth  Is  that 
the  United  SUtes  has  virtually  no  control 
over  who  comes  out  of  the  island,  and  the 
Cuban  Oovemroent  has  arbitrarily  put  peo- 
ple aboard  planes  at  Its  discretion. 

Having  described  the  difficulties  In  Identi- 
fying missiles,  we  begin  with  known  facts. 
Among  those  facts  are  that  missiles  are  con- 
stantly being  moved  around  Cuba  under  the 
cover  of  darkness.  The  descriptions  given 
by  eye-witnesses  Indicate  beyond  doubt  that 
there  la  a  proliferation  of  various  types  and 
sizes  of  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  today.  ThU 
seems  to  mean  that  missiles,  other  than 
those  Identified  in  1963  as  surface  to  air.  hnve 
Indeed  been  Introduced  Into  Cubs  since  1»63 
without  any  open,  oflSclal.  recognition  of  that 
fact  by  the  United  States.  Their  movement 
is  so  well  organized  that  sections  of  cities 
and  towns  ore  systemotlcally  blacked-out  ss 
they  pass  through. 

Different  methods  are  used  to  Judge  sizes 
of   missiles,  as,  fiiff  example,    requiring  the 
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r^e-witness  to  Judge  the  length  of  a  passing 
ml»ile  in  relation  to  the  known  dlmensloos 
of  hij  own  house,  garage,  or  lot,  and  tha 
dlameler  In  relation  to  culverts  and  Ishd- 
marki  known  to  both  psrtlss.  Soms  eye- 
wlineases  have  Identified  photos  of  Russian 
T~2  and  T-4  mloBUes,  whose  ranges  are  be- 
tween 800  and  1.200  miles. 

We  then  construct  some  Interesting  events. 
Most  of  the  recent  reports  on  missiles  come 
from  eastern  Havana,  and  Plnor  del  Bio 
Province.  Cuba's  westernmost  Province, 
Pioar  del  Rio  has  been  the  subject  of  por- 
Ucularly  intense  Russian  military  activity. 
A  Soviet  command  post  has  been  carved  Into 
the  hills  of  La  Gobemadora,  along  with 
hundreds  of  kilometers  of  tunnels,  four  of 
which  are  so  large  that  they  accommodate 
two-way  truck  traAc.  The  tunnels  connect 
with  cave  complexes  and  give  the  Russians  a 
cspsblllty  of  moving  heavy  weapons,  in- 
cluding missiles,  for  distances  up  to  45  miles 
underground.  The  tunnels  In  La  Gobema- 
dofa  reach  Into  the  23  Rosarlo  mountains 
juflt  south  of  the  Soviet  command  post. 
And  El  Rosarlo  contains  some  of  Cuba's 
largest  caves,  which,  together  with  Inter- 
connecting tunnels,  all  with  four  feet  of 
reinforced  concrete  overhead,  provide  the 
Russians  with  underground  transit  virtually 
from  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  all  tbe  way 
through  to  the  southern  foothills  In  tbe 
center  of  Plnar  del  Rio  Province.  And  the 
vast  Los  Portales  and  Soroa  cave  complexes 
are  to  be  found  In  those  foothills. 

It  also  Is  known  that  explorations  in  Cuba's 
caves  began  back  in  the  siuiuner  of  1940.  In 
July  of  that  year,  the  American  Embassy  in 
Havana  knew  that  underground  construc- 
tion was  taking  place  In  the  caves  of  Soroa. 
Ttit  entire  area,  comprising  a  national  park, 
was  closed  to  the  public  following  a  govern- 
ment announcement  that  new  tourist  at- 
tractions were  being  added  to  the  park.  It 
did  not  escape  notice,  however,  that  ^le  en- 
trances to  Soroa  were  sealed  ofl^  by  armed 
soldiers,  and  remained  sealed.  There  is 
more.  In  the  summer  of  IMI,  a  group  of 
^les.  headed  by  MacleJ  Kusxynsky  and  at- 
tired In  seml-mllltary  dress.  Investigated  the 
caves  in  La  Gobernadora.  Bellamar,  El  Rosa- 
rlo, Puno.  Cuatroclentas  Rocos.  and  Cura. 
Immediately  following  exploration,  each  of 
those  areas  was  placed  under  military  con- 
trol and  underground  oonstructloo  was 
begun. 

A  former  Castro  diplomat  Sr.  Hugo  Bell 
Huertas.  has  suted  that  whUe  It  was  widely 
known  that  tbe  mission  from  Poland  was 
;'ezpionng*  the  caves,  what  was  not  known 
was  that  the  Poles  served  as  the  screen  be- 
hind which  Soviet  and  Csech  per»onneI  did 
the  real  work.  Bell  Huertas  Is  convinced 
that  the  Russians  hod  an  unknown  number 
of  Iniennedlate  range  missiles  hidden  away 
underground  before  they  showed  missile 
sites  above  ground.  It  is  his  Judgment,  and. 
he  says,  the  Judgment  of  other  high  Cuban 
offlclals  at  tbe  time  of  the  1063  missile  crisis, 
that  IRBMs  were  brought  to  Cuba  In  lau 
lIMl  and  early  1063  in  Soviet  oU  tankers.  He 
points  out  that  back  In  1961  and  1963:,  when 
so  many  of  those  tankers  were  putting  into 
Havana,  they  also  called,  unnoticed,  at  tha 
non-oil  ports  of  Marie)  and  Bahia  Honda,  the 
latter  being  a  mere  sugar-loading  port.  The 
defected  diplomat  states  that  Cuban  offlclals 
were  forbidden  to  board  the  seemingly  harm- 
lesB  oil  tankers.  One  of  them  the  "Peking," 
rankii  among  the  world's  largest. 

Osnsider.  as  well,  that  no  photos  were 
published  of  missiles  entering  Cuba  before 
the  October  1&63.  missile  crisis.  In  fact, 
what  has  been  written  about  this  Important 
phue  of  the  crisis  Is  largely  In  the  way  at 
conjecture.  One  finds,  for  example,  refer- 
ences to  lumber  ships  with  wide  hatches,  but 
ho  specific  references  to  photographing  mis- 
siles as  they  entered  Cuba.  I  have  had  the 
legislative  referenoe  section  of  the  Llbrarr 
of   Oongrees  check   on   this.    Here  is   their 


report:  "No  evidence  that  missiles  were  seen 
entering  Cuba,  or  that  missiles  were  photo- 
graphed on  launch  pads.  OiUy  aircraft  were 
photographed  on  decks  of  incocnlng  Soviet 
vessels,  and  missiles  on  Soviet  ships  being 
retired  from  Cuba."  Senators,  this  Is  highly 
significant. 

To  reconstruct  events:  First,  surface-to- 
air  mlscllea  were  detected,  then  the  sites 
under  construction  for  the  IRBMs  were  dis- 
closed, precipitating  tbe  crisis.  Where, 
then,  were  an  undetermined  ni-.mt>er  ot  huge 
missiles  stored?  When  did  they  enter  Cuba? 
By  what  means?  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
how  many  IRBMs  came  into  Cuba,  for  It 
seems  that  no  one  really  knows.  Consider 
that  the  sites  under  construction  in  October 
1963  were  located  In  mountainous  terrain 
precisely  in  cave  areas  where  the  Russians 
are  known  to  have  been  tunneling  for  years. 
Is  this  mere  coincidence?  Or  does  It  bear 
the  marks  of  careful  planning?  If  these 
huge  missiles  were  stored  In  caves  and  tun- 
nels, ss  much  of  the  evidence  suggests.  It 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  transfer 
them  under  cover  of  darkneas  to  the  sites,  a 
few  kilometers  away. 

Obviously,  I  cannot  state  categorically  that 
Russian  IRBMs  are  In  Cuba,  any  more  than 
official  spokesmen  In  Washington  can  state 
categorically  that  they  are  not.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  their  claims  rest  on  the 
thoroughly  questionable  acceptance  of  a 
Soviet  promise  that  all  thoae  weapons  had 
been  withdrawn.  In  fact,  on  November  13, 
1963,  then  Undersecretary  of  Defense  Roa- 
well  I.  GUpatrlc  publicly  acknowledged  that 
the  United  SUtes  could  not  be  certain  that 
the  43  mUslles  photographed  leaving  Cuba 
abroad  Soviet  vessels  were  all  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  sent  there  In  the  first  place.  We 
coxild  only  feel  secure,  sold  GUpatrlc.  once 
on-site  Inspection,  promised  in  the  exchange 
of  notes  between  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev,  had  been 
accomplished.  Even  this  security  was  de- 
nied us  by  then  Acting  Secretary  General  XJ 
Thant.  He  went  to  Cuba  on  October  30. 
1963.  and  virtually  told  Fidel  Castro  to  reject 
on-site  inspection.  I  hare  a  translation  ai 
the  talks  between  U-TTiant  and  his  military 
aide  General  Rokhye  on  the  one  aide,  ^nd 
Pldel  Castro  and  Oswaldo  Dortleds  on  the 
other.  This  Is  a  highly  revealing  document. 
(The  transcript  was  ordered  Into  the 
record). 

The  shocking  truth  Is  that  on  October  37. 
1963,  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
gave  Premier  Nlkita  Khrushchev  a  guarantee 
that  In  return  for  the  withdrawal  of  missiles 
from  Cuba.  1)  this  country  would  not  chal- 
lenge the  Russian  sanctuary  In  Cuba,  and 
3)  the  United  States  would  prevent  other  na- 
tioTiS  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  doing 
so.  This  exchange  of  letters  Is  bo  be  found 
on  pages  46  and  46  of  the  November  3.  1963 
issue  of  Castro's  Bohemia  magazine.  Are  the 
letters  fiction  or  fuct?  We  find  evidence  that 
they  ore  fact  For.  on  March  17,  and  again 
on  March  30,  1963,  Cuban  exiles  struck  at 
Isabels  de  Sagua  and  Cayo  FrancM.  aank 
the  Russian  ship  "Baku."  and  Inflicted  heavy 
damage  to  Cuban  shore  installations.  And 
the  U5.  government  struck  at  Cuban  exiles. 
The  Seventh  Coast  Guard  hod  Ita  comple- 
ment Increased  by  30%  and  was  ordered  to 
seize,  on  the  high  seas,  any  boats  which 
might  be  bound  for  Cuba  The  State  Depart- 
ment requested,  and  received,  the  help  of 
the  Bntiab  Nary  in  the  Bahamas  in  putting 
a  halt  to  exile  attempts  to  overthrow  Casbra 
Slk  hundred  Federal  ogenu  immediately 
swarmed  Into  Miami  and  clamped  down  on 
Cuban  exiles.  All  of  these  measures,  de- 
signed to  prevent  any  challenge  to  the  Rus- 
sian baae  In  Cuba,  continue  In  effect  to  this 
day.  Unmolested,  tbe  Rusalans  have  turned 
Cuba  Into  perhaps  the  most  potent  Instru- 
ment of  International  subversion  In  history. 

Consider,  as  weH.  current  efforts  being 
made   t^  the  State  Department  to  curtail 


ths  sale  of  arms  and  Jet  mUltary  aircraft 
to  Latin  American  natiooa.  "niese  efforu  are 
cloaked  in  the  thoroughly  diahonest  mantle 
of  stopping  an  "arms  race"  between  our 
nelgbbora.  What  nation,  it  must  be  asked. 
Is  preparing  to  wage  war  on  another?  The 
real  design,  it  appear*.  Is  to  prevent  Latin 
American  nations,  reeling  under  the  assaults 
of  Russian-Cuban  subverEton.  from  throwing 
up  their  hands  in  despair  over  U.S.  policy 
and  retaliating  directly  against  Cuba. 

This  statement  could  be  expanded  almost 
Indefinitely  and  barely  touch  on  pcrparatlons 
which  have  gone  on  for  years  in  Cuba,  and 
EUe  etlll  continuing.  Throughout  Cuba.  Rus- 
sian tanks,  anti-aircraft  batteries.  long-range 
artillery,  armored  personnel  carriers,  every 
conceivable  type  of  weapon  are  deployed  tac- 
tically, or  are  In  motor  pools  ready  to  be  de- 
ployed. Included  among  these  conventional 
armaments  are  hundreds  of  amphibious 
trucks  and  personnel  carriers,  known  by  the 
Cuban  name  of  sapltos  ( frogs ) .  Two  Russian 
cities  have  sprung  up  In  Cuba,  one  at  Kohly 
on  the  outskirts  of  Havana,  and  another  be- 
tween Santiago  and  Q  Cobre  In  Orlente 
Province.  Each  has  huge  towers  that  give 
the  Russians  living  there  direct  radio  contact 
with  their  homeland.  There  is  no  vestige  ot 
proof  that  the  Russians  intend  ever  to  evacu- 
ate Cuba. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  it  must  be 
said  that  SUte  Department  claims  that  It  is 
pursuing  a  winning  policy  In  Cuba  and  Latin 
America  are.  at  the  very  least,  grossly  over- 
stated and  at  odds  with  the  facta.  I  need  not 
add  that  our  very  security  Is  at  stake. 

(As  this  LAR  went  to  press,  Colombia  de- 
creed a  state  of  Martial  law.) 

WT"T**f  ZM  BOLIVU  LaUNCKIS  ATTACtC  OM 

LxrrwtNO  Foscks 

WosLD  Outlook — The  Barrlentos  regime 
In  Bolivia  has  inltlsted  a  nation-wide  wicch- 
bimt  aimed  at  tendencies  standing  In  the  po- 
llUoaJ  opposition  to  the  left.  The  tendencies 
bit  the  hardest  laclude  the  TrotaJcylsts,  the 
pro-Pemng  Cocnmunists.  the  followers  of  for- 
mer Vice  President  Juan  Lechln  and  even 
very  small  group*  like  the  one  that  pays  al- 
legiance to  J.  Posadaa 

Ths  Ust  of  leaders  who  have  been  rounded- 
up  reads  like  a  'who's  who"  of  the  Mittr* 
left.  At  tbe  beginning  of  March  they  In- 
cluded the  following: 

Zandn  Barrlentos  Mananl  Slnforeae  Ca- 
brera, Luis  CoTilpa,  Orlando  Caprlles.  Alejan- 
dro Carvajal,  Nuflo  Chaves  OrUa,  Carlos  Daca 
U.,  Jorge  Echazii  AIvai«do,  FlUmon  Bnotaar, 
Gabriel  Guion&n  I^  Alberto  Jara  Daia,  Gull- 
lermo  Liora: 

Miguel  Lora,  Carrasco  Marin.  Edwin  MoUer, 
Jos6  Palaclos.  Victor  Reynaga,  Eulogto  San- 
cbee  T..  Oscar  Sangine*,  Victor  Sosa,  Amadeo 
Vargas.   Felipe  Vlllonueva,  Oscar  Zamora. 

The  prisoners  were  exiled  In  remote  re- 
gions— Pokln.  a  village  In  the  Benl  area  no- 
torious for  leprosy:  Ixlanas  and  Puerto  Rlco, 
extremely  unhealthy  place*  In  ths  Jungle: 
and  Ulla  Ulia,  high  In  the  mountains  near 
the  Peruvian  border. 

"plot"   concoctd 

As  In  pcevlous  tnstanoea.  the  government 
used  tbe  excuse  that  it  had  discovered  a 
"plot."  To  create  the  proper  sensatloaai 
headlines,  the  secret  political  police  said  the 
"plot"  was  aimed  at  assassinating  "hlgb  gov- 
ernment figures." 

No  trials  were  held,  naturally,  and  no  evi- 
dence was  brought  forward  beyond  the  as- 
sertions of  men  appointed  to  oSlce  by  Bar- 
rlentos. Without  further  formalities  all 
those  seized  by  the  secret  pollUcaJ  poUoe 
were  hustled  out  of  La  Paa  and  owifined  to 
the  camp*  Indicated  above. 
.  The  nature  of  the  witchhunt  can  be 
Judged  from  the  account  of  a  press  confer- 
ence that  appeared  In  the  March  3  issue  ot 
Presencia.  published  in  La  Pac  The  follow- 
ing Is  a  translation  of  extracts: 
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The  cfcbtnet  mlnlBt«r  cliarged  th»t  armed 
buxls,  organlaed  by  extretnlst*.  were  to  carry 
out  tbe  mlulon  of  pbyvlc&lly  ellxnlziatliig 
high  government  flpure*.  VUnlater  Aryu- 
edft4  indicated  In  hli  charge  that  the  POHl«t» 
|TroukyUta|  bid  bought  a  piece  of  land 
near  Santa  Cruz  In  order  to  train  Its  mlU- 
tanta.  who  were  also  taught  guerrllU  tactlca. 
He  also  said  that  upon  discovering  these  t«r- 
ronst  plana,  the  emergemry  meeaure  had 
been  taken  oT  exlUng  extremist  leaders  to 
Puerto  Rloo. 

wnCBHUNT    CBARGKS 

The  cabinet  mlnlater  made  lome  itatc* 
menu  on  the  latest  arrest*  that  have  oc- 
curred In  the  country.  Upon  beginning  hla 
exjxjBlUon.  be  sold  that  Ulguel  Lora  and  Fill- 
mon  Escobar  declared  a  hunger  strike  In  the 
cells  of  the  Die  [Dlrecddn  Investlgacl6n 
Criminal— the  secret  poace)  aa  a  protest 
against  the  security  measures  adopted  by 
the  government. 

In  response  to  t^e  flrst  question,  Mlnlater 
Arguedaa  said  tliat  intense  work  In  subver- 
sive agitation  was  going  on:  this  was  syn- 
chronlMd  with  the  preparation  of  armed 
bands  organized  by  the  Peking  Communist 
Party,  the  FOR  and  the  PRIN  (Nationalist 
Left  RevoluUonary  Party).  Arguedaa  then 
added:  "In  reality,  the  one  that  ought  to  de- 
clare a  hunger  strike  Is  tlie  entire  people  of 
BoUvla.  the  victim  of  the  divisive,  anarchla- 
tle  work  of  these  tiny  factions  interested  in 
blocking,  by  all  the  means  within  their 
TMch.  the  Instttutlonallalng  of  the  country 
and  Its  development." 

He  then  added:  "Our  tnteUlgence  tervloe 
succeeded  In  discovering  that  with  funds 
coming  from  abroad,  the  POR  acquired  a 
piece  of  land  In  the  outskirts  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz.  This  was  done  with  the 
objective  of  preparing  armed  bands,  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  carry  out  terrorist  acta 
against  indicated  figures  In  the  government 
and  acts  of  sabotage.  In  legitimately  de- 
fending the  constituted  order  and  safeguard- 
ing the  Bolivian  people  from  the  grave  dan- 
ger  they  ran  In  the  event  these  groups  suc- 
ceeded In  carrying  out  their  plans.  I  was 
obliged  to  fix  the  residence  of  twelve  extrem- 
ists In  the  locality  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Ca  reply  to  another  question,  be  s&ld  that 
ttie  security  measures  adopted  by  his  office 
bad  no  relaUon  whatsoever  with  the  arbitrsr* 
tlon  dispute  that  Is  to  be  decided  by  the 
Mlntatry  of  lAbor.  "On  the  contrary,"  ho 
^d.  "the  members  of  the  so-  cal  1  er  Left 
Front  which  includee  the  Peking  and  Bioscow 
Ootnmunlst  pajtlee.  the  FUN  (Front  of  Na- 
tional Liberation  1,  the  POR.  the  PRIN  and 
the  ftCNR  (Revolutionary  Nationalist  Move- 
ment), have  mobuized  and  sent  more  than 
aOO  activists  Into  the  miners'  districts." 
"omiaAL  anoKx" 
Be  Hid  that  the  objective  was  to  Incite  the 
workers  to  launch  a  ge>neral  strike  of  an  ln> 
Burrectlonal  nature  in  case  the  Mlnlstz7  of 
Labor  did  not  approve  the  demands  of  Ube 
diners  one  hundred  percent. 

He  then  indicated  that  when  Miguel  Lora 
Vlctcr  Soaa  and  Oscar  Sanginea  were  arrested, 
the  fovermnent  discovered  that  the  POR  and 
Its  allies  were  not  only  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign of  distorting  what  was  happening  In 
the  country  but  they  were  also  passing  out 
arms  %mong  their  memben. 

He  added:  "Victor  Sosa  in  bis  capacity  of 
principal  of  a  school,  did  not  limit  himself 
to  teaching  Trotskyism,  but  also  corrected 
and  added  to  the  teachings  written  by  Che 
Guevara  on  guerrillas,  imparting  concrete 
Ijtftructlons  on  carrying  out  acta  of  terror- 
ism." 

Minister  Arguedas  aald  that  in  the  mining 
districts,  those  named  above  had  carried  on 
recruiting  in  Huanunl  and  Catavl.  and  bad 
enlisted  young  elements  as  supposed  forces 
of  national  UberaUon  charged  with  "execut- 
ing the  feverish  plans  ol  the  extremist 
leaders." 


Conpaliory  Measles  Vacciaatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  XKIITOCXT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  AprQ  S,  1967 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal notes  that  Kentucky  may  soon  make 
measles  vaccination  compulsory.  The 
Courier-Journal  points  out  that  too  often 
people  regard  measles  as  juBt  a  routine 
and  relatively  harmless  occurrence  of 
childhood.  It  is  not.  Both  the  President 
and  Secretary  Gardner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  be  commended  for  endorsing  a 
stepped-up  campaign  against  measles. 
And  I  hope  that  parents  everywhere  will 
take  the  sound  advice  offered  by  the 
Courier- Journal,  and  protect  their  own 
children  against  measles. 

The  editorial  follows : 
I  From  the  Courier -Journal.  Mar.  IS.  IM7) 
STEPPQfO  Up  thk  Campazom  AoaiNST  Mg*8L— 
Louisville  has  already  started  lU  effort  to 
wipe  out  measles  among  young  children,  a 
program  endorsed  this  week  by  President 
Johnson.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  says  the  President,  has 
plans  to  vaccinate  between  eight  and  ten 
mlllloQ  children  In  the  yean  ahead. 

Louisville  last  week  embarked  on  a  two- 
week  program  to  vaccinate  about  7,000  chil- 
dren at  dally  clinics  in  ten  dty  and  county 
•cbools.  About  6.000  cbtldren  have  already 
received  shots  and  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment has  as  Its  goal  the  vaccination  of  every 
Kentucky  child  who  has  not  yet  had  measles. 
Secretary  Gardner  of  HEW  says  tHat 
achievement  erf  these  alms  will  mean  that 
"measles  wUl  Join  the  ranks  of  the  conquered 
diseases  of  childhood."  But  premature  re- 
joicing would  be  unwise.  Too  many  parents 
do  not  as  yet  realise  that  the  earlier  a  child 
has  a  measles  shot  the  better  off  be  Is. 
Between  one  and  two  years  Is  considered 
wise,  and  certainly  before  a  cblld  reacbea 
school  age  he  should  have  received  this  and 
other  Ixnmunlzing  shota. 

AzunhcT  point  to  remember  la  that  the 
present  vaccine  Immimlzes  against  "ted 
measles"  alone.  Testa  for  the  vaccine  wblcb 
will  protect  youngsters  from  rubella,  the 
so-called  "three-day  meaalea,"  are  not  yet 
perfected  for  mass  use  although  It  U  being 
given  to  indlviduala.  This  ailment  was,  and 
Is.  widely  neglected  but  the  consequences, 
for  gins,  of  not  having  had  it  in  childhood 
or  receiving  a  vaccine  against  It.  can.  be 
tragic.  A  young  woman  who  picks  up  this 
infection  In  early  pregnancy  runs  a  serious 
risk  that  her  child  wUl  be  bom  with  some 
defect.  Including  mental  retardation. 

The  after-etrecta  ot  ordinary  measles  can 
be  aerlous  enough  to  scare  parents  away 
frtxn  the  long- prevalent  attitude  toward 
childhood  diseases  which  was  that,  tike  baby 
teeth,  they  came  and  went  and  did  not>ody 
much  harm.  Children  have  lost  eyesight  or 
are  left  with  impaired  hearing  and  heart 
defecta.  Some  suffer  pneumonia  and  even 
death  as  the  sXtermath  of  a  "routine" 
measles  case.  No  parent  should  ignore  tbe 
chance  ot  protecting  his  cblld  against  such 
consequences. 

If  the  IMS  Kentucky  legislature  acta  on 
laws  DOW  being  prepared,  meaalea  vaccina- 
tion wUl  tw  compulsory  for  the  ehUd  enter- 
ing actaool.  as  Immunlaatton  nam  Is  against 
Bnallpox.    poUo,    tetanus,    diphtheria,    mad, 


wboopln^  oough.  But  until  that  time,  ths 
careful  parent  will  [wotect  her  own  child 
against  measles. 


Red  Link  to  Vkl  Protetti  $ttm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OP   AUEANSAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5, 1967 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Evening  Star  of  April  4,  1967.  carried  a 
most  provocative,  article  by  David  Law- 
rence entitled  "Red  Link  to  Viet  Pro- 
test Been."  This  article  Is  a  moat  In- 
formaUve  one.  the  text  of  which  fol- 
lows: 

Rbd  Link,  to  Vii:t  PaoresTS  Seen 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
A  big  furor  was  stirred  up  by  the  "lib- 
erals" recently  when  It  was  discovered  that 
the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency  was  paying 
some  of  pie  expenses  of  student  groups 
which.  whUe  abroad,  obtained  InformatloD 
concerning  Communist  operations  In  various 
countries.  But  there  is  a  strange  aUenc* 
when  the  House  Oommlttee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  reports  to  the  public  that 
"every  major,  large-scale  demonstration 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  has  had  all-out  Com- 
munist  support." 

Rep.  Edwin  E.  WlIUs.  D-La..  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  goes  even  fxirther  as 
be  describes  the  link  between  the  Vietnam 
demonstrations  in  this  country  and  the  So- 
viet government.    He  declares: 

"We  must  face  the  fact  that  certain  acUvI- 
ties  are  being  carried  out  In  this  country  by 
persons  who  are  not  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  form  of  government  and  who 
use  the  claim  and  mask  of  dissent  for  no  oth- 
er reason  than  to  try  to  conceal  Uie  fact 
that  their  allegiance  te  to  a  power  other 
than  that  of  the  United  States  government." 
In  the  foreword  to  the  report.  Chairman 
WlUls  does  not  mlnee  words.  Be  says  that 
deliberate  deception  "is  not  dissent,  but  con- 
spiracy" and  that  the  "underhanded  attempt 
to  manipulate  pubUc  opinion"  in  the  United 
States  and  stifle  full  and  open  debate  by 
IMvasure  tactics  la  the  true  objective 
of  Oommunlst-lnsplred  movements  In  this 
country. 

The  report  gives  the  names  of  individuals 
connected  with  Communist-front  organisa- 
tions In  the  United  Stales  who  have  been  the 
principal  force  behind  the  project  known  as 
"Vietnam  Week."  which  la  to  begin  on  next 
Saturday,  AprU  6.  The  committee  says  flatly 
that  the  conference  at  which  the  "Vietnam 
Week"  was  planned  "was  InaUgated  and  dom- 
inated by  the  Communist  party  USA  and  the 
W.  E.  DuBota  Clubs  of  America."    It  adds: 

"Communists  are  playing  dominant  roles 
In  both  tbe  student  mobilization  committee 
and  the  spring  mobillxatlon  committee.  Fur- 
ther, these  two  organizations  have  unified 
their  efforts  and  are  co-operating  completely 
in  their  purpose  of  staging  on  April  IB  the 
largest  demonetrations  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam  ever  to  take  place  In  this  country  " 
The  House  committee,  moreover,  doesn't 
bealtate  to  crltlciae  Dr.  MarUn  Luther  King 
for  his  decision  to  assist  the  movement.  The 
committee  says: 

"Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  agreement  to 
play  a  leading  role  In  the  AprU  16  demon- 
strations In  New  York  City,  and  his  freeing 
Rev.  James  Bevel  from  bis  key  position  in 
tbe  Boutbem  OhrUtlan  Leadership  Ooofer- 
eoce  to  head  up  the  spring  mobilization  com- 
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mtttee,  are  evidence  that  the  Communists 
have  succeeded,  at  least  partially.  In  imple- 
menting their  strategy  of  fusing  the  Vietnam 
ftnd  civil  rights  lasuos  In  order  to  strengthen 
their  chances  of  bringing  abo"t  a  reversal  ot 
U.8.  policy  in  Vietnam." 

Congressional  committees  are  critlclxed 
from  time  to  time  for  delving  Into  controver- 
sial questions.  But  there  never  has  been 
such  a  persistent  effort  to  abolish  a  commit- 
tee as  has  been  witnessed  In  the  last  10  years 
In  connection  with  the  efforts  of  many  C-om- 
munlst-lnsptred  groups  to  brmg  about  the 
abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Chairman  Willis  points  out  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  are  participating  In  the 
antl-Vietnam  war  demonstrations  who  do  not 
really  know  that  they  are  aldmg  the  purposes 
of  the  world  ConununLst  movement.    He  says: 

"As  Justice  Frankfurter  indicated  (In  a 
1961  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court) .  the 
Communists  make  it  a  practice  to  try  to  en- 
list, and  seem  to  have  great  ability  in  enllat- 
Ijig.  in  support  of  their  projecu  persona  who 
would  not  give  their  support  If  they  knew 
the  full  truth  about  them." 

Tbe  committee  report  concludes  that,  it 
the  instigators  and  organizers  of  "Vietnam 
Week"  are  successful  in  turning  out  large 
numbers  of  people  for  the  demonstrations  in 
New  Tork  and  San  Pranctaco.  tbls  can  be 
attributed  primarily  to  the  Conununlsts  sod 
will  be  an  indication  of  their  strength  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  able  "to  Influ- 
ence and  manipulate  non-Communist  Amer- 


Womea  for  Lefialative  Actios  Honored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  cALzroaNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  Avril  5, 1957 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, March  U.  1967.  the  United  ClvU 
Rlghta  Council  of  Loe  Angeles  held  lis 
first  annuAl  awards  luncheon.  Among 
those  awarded  citations  for  outftandlng 
service  In  the  field  of  human  rights  was 
the  dynamic  organization.  Women  for 
Legislative  Action.  The  plaque  which 
waa  presented  to  tbe  organization  la 
inacrlbed,  "1967— UCRC  CouncU  Award- 
Presented  to  WLA  for  their  outstanding 
work  toward  equal  Justice  for  all." 

Mrs.  Annette  Clmrlng,  president  ot  the 
Council  for  Women  for  Legislative  Ac- 
tion, accepted  the  award  in  an  eloquent 
speech  that  Is  worthy  of  attention  and 
deeply  reflective  of  our  great  desire  to 
live  in  a  world  of  peace. 

The  remarks  follow: 

WoMnr  roa  Lsaisi^Tm  Action  Honoexd 

As  spokesman  for  Women  for  Legislative 
Action,  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  we  have 
been  chosen  aa  the  first  to  be  so  honored. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  speak  of  the 
great  responsibility  this  places  on  lis  for 
aU  that  the  United  Civil  Rights  OouncU 
stands  for  Is  at  stake.  We  believe  wltb 
Martin  Luther  King  that  the  Great  Society  is 
being  shot  down  on  the  battlefields  of  Viet 
Nam,  that  the  War  on  Poverty  is  disappear- 
ing, tliat  we  wlU  soon  have  only  War  and 
Poverty.  We  spend  uaa.OOO  to  kUl  one 
Vietnamese  enemy,  but  only  $S3.00  for  one 
poor  American  undo'  the  War  on  Poverty. 
We  cannot  have  guns  and  butter  for  even 
the  United  States,  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  cannot  provide  the  financing,  the 
intellect,  nor  tbe  manpower  to  supply  both. 


Two-thirds  of  our  skilled  people  are  Involved 
in  the  military  or  in  Industries  connected 
with  War.  The  scientists,  -who  should  be 
working  on  cures  for  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  are  producing  napalm  and  other 
weapons  of  war. 

We  are  depriving  our  children  of  adequate 
care — 3,000.000  American  children  have  never 
visited  a  dentist;  40.000  children  die  yearly 
because  of  medical  neglect. 

Many  children  Id  major  cities  attend 
schools  that  are  fire  or  earthquake  traps  or 
badly  in  need  of  repair. 

We  need  more  doctors  and  nurses,  otu*  hos- 
pitals are  over-crowded  and  understaffed, 
and  we  do  not  begin  to  have  enough  facili- 
ties to  train  the  needed  personnel. 

Some  time  ago  when  he  testified  before  a 
Congresaion&l  Committee.  Gunnar  Myrdal. 
tbe  Swedish  Economist,  said  we  were  lucky 
that  our  cities  were  In  such  a  state  of  decay 
that  we  have  here  the  opportunity  to  rebuild. 
Seymour  Melman  of  Columbia  University 
speaks  of  a  minimum  of  fifteen  billion  doliara 
a  year  for  our  cities  but  under  the  demon- 
stration cities  Bill,  lees  than  one  trillion  dol- 
lars has  been  allocated  to  be  spent  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

Mr.  Melman  speaks  of  twenty-two  billion 
dollars  as  tbe  coat  for  Industrialising  the 
World;  Presldrnt  Johnson  has  allocated 
twenty-two  billion  for  one  year  of  the  Viet- 
nam War! 

Tbe  battle  Is  joined;  we  are  moving  to  the 
Qamson  Society  and  unless  drTunatlc  steps 
are  taken,  this  can  only  lead  to  the  end  of 
Democracy  and  perw>nal  liberty.  If  we 
didn't  know  it  before,  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  pointed  xip 
the  relationship  of  peace,  civil  rights,  and 
civil  liberties  In  their  current  labelling  of  the 
Spring  MoblliEaUon  to  End  tbe  War  in  Viet- 
nam as  the  work  of  "Communists  of  both  tbe 
Peking  and  Moscow  varieties.* 

The  New  York  Times  In  reporting  this  went 
on  to  state  that  tbe  Ctialrman  of  HUAC,  Con- 
gressman WilUs  of  Louisiana,  said  his  Infor- 
mation is  reported  to  be  t>aBed  on  data  gained 
by  his  cocnmlttee  lnveeUga.ton  while  study- 
ing tbe  origin  of  Negro  riots  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Manhattan  and  Baltimore  last 
summer. 

America  today  Is  not  the  Germany  ot  the 
thirties.  Ours  is  a  different  tradition.  The 
people  who  settled  this  country  brought  with 
them  the  ideals  and  energy  that  made  up  the 
abolltloQ  movement,  built  the  trade  unions 
and  evolved  the  democratic  process  aa  we 
know  it.  We  are  the  cbildren  of  these  people 
and  our  responsibility  today  is  to  tw  com- 
mitted and  to  speak  out  I 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  stand  of  tbe 
brothers  Kennedy  and  Senator  Javlts  to  stop 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — I  urge  you 
to  support  the  Congreeemen  who  speak  In  our 
behalf — Oeorge  Brown.  Augustus  Hawkins, 
Tom  Rees.  Edward  RoybeJ — and  above  all  I 
urge  you  to  come  to  San  Pranclsoo  on  AprU 
16tb  to  demonstrate  against  aenseless  killing 
In  Vietnam  and  Its  resultant  deprivation  aS 
home. 


Director  of  District  of  Colombia  Welfare 
Eiplaiai  OperatioB  of  Food  Staap  Pro- 
fram  ■■  ArticU  !■  Washis^i  Afro- 
Ancricaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MiasoTTsx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  5. 19€7 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

food  stamp  program  haa  been  operating 


successfully  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
since  July  1.  1965.  when  Secretary  of 
Afrlculture  QrrlUe  L.  Freeman  and  I 
jointly  participated  In  a  little  Inaugural 
ceremony  at  an  Independent  grocery 
store  In  one  of  the  low-Income  areas  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Washington.  D.C., 
is  one  of  more  than  650  areas  in  the 
country  In  which  the  food  stamp  plan  has 
been  placed  In  effect  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate and  nutritious  diet  for  needy  f aml- 
Ues. 

Unfortunately.  16  of  the  35  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
do  not  have  this  program  operating  In 
their  own  congressional  districts,  and, 
therefore,  may  be  unfELmlliar  with  the 
mect^fmlcs  of  the  program's  operations 
and  the  good  which  it  accomplishes.  In 
any  event,  the  committee  voted  to  add 
two  weakening  amendmentf,  including 
one  which  could  kill  the  prc^am,  to 
HJl.  1318.  the  administration  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  additional  apprcHiriadons  to  con- 
tinue the  program  after  July  1  ot  this 
year. 

Tte  more  serious  amendment  would 
require  the  States,  after  a  certain  date, 
to  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  bonus 
coupons  issued  to  the  needy  for  food  pur- 
chases, or  about  $40  million  a  year  at  the 
rate  of  operations  planned  for  fiscal  1968. 
The  net  result  of  such  a  requirement 
would  be  to  force  most  of  the  States  now 
participating  to  drop  out  of  the  program, 
and  discourage  the  other  nine  from  en- 
tering it.  That  would  be  cruel  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  need  this  help 
in  obtaining  adequate  diets. 

aancxs  bt  szsraicr  WAma  DiKBcroa 

.    THOMPSON  ' 


A  very  good  explanation  of  how  the 
food  stcunp  plan  operates  here  in  Wash- 
ington appeared  on  March  18  in  the 
Washington  Afro- American,  which  I 
commend  to  the  Members.  It  waa  writ- 
ten by  District  Welfare  Director  Wlnl- 
frcKi  G.  Thompson,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Afro-Ame>l- 
can.  Uar.  IB.  1007J 

HKLriwa  Pkofls  Hxlp  Tkkusxlvss 
(By  Winifred  O.  Thompson,  IXrectcv  at  Dis- 
trict WeUars) 

Tbm  Food  Stamp  Program  Is  not  a  "give 
away  program."  It  doevnt  give  people  free 
food  nor  does  it  give  them  money  to  purchase 
food.  The  program  simply  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  more  and  better  food 
Items,  for  less  money. 

Tbe  U.S.  Pood  Stamp  Act  Itself  recognises 
that  tbU  Is  a  land  of  food  abundance  and 
that  our  people  have  a  basic  right  to  get 
enough  to  eat. 

But  instead  of  giving  a  man  mors  than 
be  has — a  cash  grant — tbe  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram offen  him  an  opportunity  to  make  It 
atk  what  he's  got  I 

To  tbe  head  of  the  low-Income  family  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program  saya:  Ton  can  feed 
your  family,  no  matter  how  Uttle  you  have 
or  even  if  you  have  nothing  at  aJlt 

Tbe  right  asserted  In  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Is  as  basic  aa  the  rlgbt  to  Social  Security 
for  people  who  have  worked  out  their  years 
in  Jobs  covered  by  that  taw.  So  an  appUca- 
Uoo  for  Pood  Stamps  is  not  an  appUcaUon 
for  welfare;  It  Is  a  claim  for  a  right. 

Tbe  requirements  are  simple;  here's  bow  It 
works.  If  you  Uts  in  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia, If  you  cook  your  meals  at  bmne  and  if 
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you  tuiTe  low  Income  (or  even  no  Income). 
70U  m&k.e  an  ftppUcatlon. 

If  you  trt  eUglble,  jo\x  are  cerUfled  to  buy 
Pood  Coupon*  at  the  bank  e&cli  month.  But 
you  get  more  money  in  Food  Btampa  than 
you  actually  have  to  pay  out  of  your  pocket 
for  them. 

You  take  the  Food  Coupon*  to  your  own 
grocery  »tore  and  buy  food  with  Ihena  when 
and  where  you  pleaae. 

"Is  there  a  special  procedure  for  xislng 
Ftood  Stamp*  at  the  atore?" 

No  there  U  not!  You  doni  stand  In  » 
special  line;  to  be  walKd  on  by  a  special 
clerk. 

Spending  Food  Stamp*  U  Juat  Uke  spend- 
ing money.  Thoa©  who  say  there  1*  ft  "atlg- 
ma"  attached  to  Food  StArops  don't  under- 
stand how  the  program  works.  On  the  aver- 
age. Food  Stamps  Increase  your  purchasing 
power  by  as  much  a*  30  percent,  and  Uil*  la 
a  big  saving. 

•Are  ther«  any  reartrtctlona  on  the  use  of 
Pood  Stamps?" 

Yea  there  arel     You  cannot  buy  beer,  cig- 
arettes, detergenu  or  cleaning  suppUes  with 
Food  Stamps  and  there  Is  a  reason  for  this. 
Food  St*mp8  ar)f  for  food!     So  any  prod- 
uct that  you  cant  eat— you  can't  buy. 

AlBO.  food*  imported  from  other  countrte* 
which  compete  with  ovir  own  food  producu 
may  not  be  bought  with  Food  Stamps- 
These  are  oaually  clearly  marked  on  the 
package,  so  there's  no  problem  In  IdenUfyliie 
them.  ^      ,, 

And  there  la  a  catch.  People  who  dont 
need  POod  Stamps  cant  get  them.  U  your 
net  Income  after  all  adjustmenu  are  made 
at  the  Pood  Stamp  Offtce  la  over  the  limit*  of 
the  scale  which  ta  approved  by  the  US.  De- 
partment 0*  Agriculture,  then  we  have  to  say 
no. 

Of  course,  the  limitation  considers  not  Juat 
Income  but  also  the  number  of  people  in  your 
family  and  the  special  hardships  that  you 
have  In  your  own  situation,  so  no  two  house- 
holds are  exactly  alike. 

The  sure  way  to  know  whether  yovir  family 
la  eligible  is  to  apply  or  call  the  Food  Stamp 
Office.  1330  Taylor  Street.  NW.  «3»-3a86. 

Now  after  all  thla  talk  about  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  and  the  fact  that  it's  not 
welfare,  what  about  people  who  are  receiving 
welfare  paymenu  or  serrlcea.  Can  they  get 
Food  Stamp*  too? 

Of  course  they  can.  but  not  Juat  becaxiae 
they're  getting  Public  Aaalstonce  paymenu 
or  other  service*. 

They're  Just  like  anybody  else,  and  they 
must  make  their  own  dedslona  about  Food 
Stamps. 

Here  In  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
we  know  It*  not  easy  to  manage  a  household 
on  the  amount  of  a  Public  Assistance  pay- 
ment. BO  we  certainly  encourage  these  fam- 
ilies to  use  Food  Coupons,  but  there's  no 
penalty  if  they  do  or  If  they  don't.  Ifa  a 
matter  for  decision  by  each  household  on  lU 
own. 

We  My  that  Food  stamp  famine*  live 
better,  and  they  do !  But  what  we  like  most 
about  the  program  U  that  you  make  ths 
Judgement  sa  to  whether  your  limited  Income 
m  keeping  your  family  trom  being  profeilj 
fed. 

You  decide  whether  to  apply  and  parttd- 
pat«.  You  decide  where,  when  and  what 
to  buy  with  your  Food  Stamp*.  Aftar  aU. 
Ite  your  money  you  use  to  buy  USDA  Food 
Coupons. 

We  t>*'»fc  that  thsre  la  dlfnlty  and  daosncy 
tn  *>***  sort  o<  ooopsratloa  between  gorem- 
msnt  and  people. 


For  FUff  Dar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   P«HHSTl.VAinA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  BEPRESKNTAT1\'ES 

Wednesday,  AtyrU  S,  1967 
Mr.  RCXDNEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  hope  when  I  Orst  In- 
troduced the  blU  to  make  Flag  Day  a  na- 
tional holiday  that  it  would  result  in  a 
rebirth  of  patriotism  and  a  renewal  of 
respect  for  our  American  flag.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  a  spirit  was  en- 
gendered in  the  heart  of  Kathl  L.  Pat- 
rick, a  high  school  student  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's Saucon  Valley  School  District,  as 
evidenced  by  her  recent  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Bethlehem  Globe  Times  urging 
support  for  my  bill. 

At  a  time  when  a  small  but  vocal  group 
of  our  younger  generation  make  head- 
lines by  their  demonstrations  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  by  draft  card 
burning,  it  is  especially  heartening  to 
read  a  letter  of  the  type  which  Kathl 
wrote.  It  is  all  too  often  that  we  em- 
phasize the  negative  aspects  of  our  soci- 
ety, always  citing  what  has  gone  wrong. 
Well,  today,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
positive  side,  and  Include  this  very  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  our  American  Bag  in  the 
RECoas: 

PO«   PLAO   DAT 

BCTHCHEH,  Pa. 

TV  tiieEoiTOii: 

As  a  tMnager  in  tbe  UnltHl  States  ot 
America.  I  re«l  we  abould  have  «  voice  In 
public  tblngs  too.  THIS  Is  why  I  va  writing 
to  you. 

My  purpoae  !■  to  support  Rep.  Pred  B. 
Booney  in  hU  desire  to  m&ke  s  Isw.  Rooney's 
Flag  Day  BUI  oc  ottoerwlae  known  as  the 
HB  6745,  puacd  by  the  House  ol  R«pre«ent- 
atlvee. 

This  may  l)e.  once  again,  a  beginning  to 
the  patriotic  feelings  tor  our  great  nation  of 
the  tJnlted  SUtee  of  America.  But  If  they, 
who  are  supporting  It,  do  not  have  any  help 
from  the  clllzeoa  of  every  state  In  our  union, 
we  wlU  not  succeed. 

When  asked  to  aign  a  petition  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  there  are  many  raepoojee 
of,  "Why  should  I  worry.  I  don't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?"  Tou  are  surely  mis- 
taken. You  would  be  asked  to  help  or  sign 
something  if  It  didn't  concern  you.  maybe 
not  directly  to  you,  but  think  of  others. 
We  are  all  brothers  under  and  compoalng 
one  glorious  nation,  with  love  for  each  other. 

How  many  of  us  know  what  day  marks 
the  birth  of  the  Hag!  It  U  June  14.  ITTI. 
At  this  time  we  were  struggling  for  our  very 
existence.  "Old  Otory"  embodied  with  the 
spirit  of  unity,  helped  to  unify  the  separated 
ooloolea  under  oD«  tieautlful  piece  of  doth, 
our  lUg. 

Our  flag  has  a  beautiful  meaning  behind 
tt: 

Red  stands  for  courage  and  bravery. 

Whits  for  hope  and  punty. 

Blue  for  reverence  of  Ood.  loyalty  and 
JusUca. 

Btar  symbolises  power  and  ambition. 

Tba  stars  in  the  ""'^^  represent  the  statas 
held  togethar  by  th«  OoostltutloQ. 


Tbs  flag  should  be  a  symbol  to  us  as  a 
noble  gift  from  the  past  and  a  challenge  (or 
the  future.  The  future  of  our  flag  and  our 
country  depends  on  our  own  wisdom  and 
courage.  But  without  your  help  it  cannot 
be.  I  hope  this  mlgbt  strike  a  spark  of 
patnoCtam  In  your  hearts  as  cnir  flag  does 
In  mine.  "^ 

Please  support  Rep.  Prcd  B.  Roooey  In  his 
plea  to  revive  our  nation's  patriotism  1 

KATm  L.  PAvmicx. 


Justice  DcputncBt  Coadonci  Radin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LonisuNA 
IN  rUE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday:  April  5,  Itt? 
Mr.    RARICK.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   was 
flabbergasted   to  again   learn   that  the 
Federal  spies"  of  the  JusUce  Depart- 
ment were  beck  again  In  Louisiana. 

According  to  the  UPI  release  In  the 
Baton  Rouge  State  Times  for  March  27, 
Mr.  Doarls  quoted  as  telling  the  Oover- 
nor  of  Louisiana  that  the  occupaUon 
forces  were  not  moved  in  on  the  question 
of  discrimination  being  practiced  against 
Negroes  but  were  being  sent  to  make  it 
easier  for  Negroes  to  vote. 

What  about  the  Justice  Department's 
concern  for  other  Americans?  Sounds 
like  unequal  treatment.  Does  the  Justice 
Department  plan  to  send  registrars  to 
New  "^ork  City.  Chicago,  and  CalUomia. 
and  so  forth? 

This  uncsaied  for  Federal  intimidation 
by  the  Justice  Department  Is  typical  In- 
tellectual heresy — afraid  the  local  home 
folks  cannot  handle  the  situation  them- 
selves. And  they  are  too  busy  In  politics 
to  handle  the  Powell  matter.  Reverse 
racism? 

I  Include  the  news  release  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  our  colleagues  to  read  and  ask 
themselves  how  they  would  appreciate 
their  home  districts  being  Invaded  and 
run  over  in  similar  fashion.  Also  a 
March  20. 1»«7,  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  on  the  criminal  viola- 
tions by  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

The  material  follows; 
IProm  the  Baton  Rouge  (La)   State-Times. 
Uar.  ».   1M7| 
"Go  Six>w"  Pi.™c«D  OK  VM.  BmaraABS 
SHiavaroar  — OB.  Atty.  Oen.  Kamaej  Clark 
has    proeoiaad    Louisiana     congreeamen     he 
would  "go  slow"  with  federal  voter  registrars 
in  Caddo.  Bossier  and  DeSoto  Parishes,  but 
he  could  not  prevent  their  coming. 

Sen.  RnsseU  B.  Long.  D-La  .  quoted  CUrk 
on  the  subject  after  Long  and  Rep.  Joe  D. 
Waggonner,  D-L«..  talked  with  Clark  in  a 
long-distance  call  to  Wnshingtoo  from 
Shreveport. 

Gov.  John  licKelthen  contacted  Clark  and 
his  assistant,  John  Doar,  aaldng  that  the 
laglBtrata,  onlatad  Into  LottUlana  Saturday, 
not  be  sent. 

Under  the  voting  rlgbU  act  of  IMe  federal 
voter  examiners  ware  sent  to  five  other  Lou- 
isiana Parishes. 
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UcKelthan  aald  Doar  t<dd  him  the  move 
waa  not  a  queatlon  of  dlacrlmlaatlon  being 
practiced  agaltut  Negroes,  but  It  wa*  de- 
signed to  make  It  easier  lor  Negroes  to  vote. 

GOP  State  Chairman  Charlton  Lyon*  and 
Republican  National  Committeeman  Tom 
Stagg.  both  of  Shreveport.  sent  a  telegram 
to  Republican  leaders  In  Washington  calling 
on  them  to  Intercede  with  President  John- 
son to  derail  reglstrara  headed  for  Louisiana. 

Stagg  and  Lyons  also  called  on  Caddo.  Bos- 
sier and  i:>eSoto  cltlaens  "to  put  a  ton  of  mall 
on  the  President's  desk  by  the  end  of  this 
week." 

They  said  Ci»ddo  Regletrnr  U .  Charles 
Mitchell  did  not  practice  discrimination  and 
registered  every  applicant  legally  qualified. 

DsPArrMZNT  or  Jusrncx. 
Vfaahingtcrn.  March  20.  J9€7. 
Hon.  SAMon.  L.  Devink. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  CoNaaassMAK:  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  asked  me  to  respond  to  the  letter 
of  March  14,  ld67.  signed  by  you  and  a 
number  of  other  Representative*,  concerning 
the  report  of  the  Select  Ccminlttee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  to  In- 
vestigate the  qualifications  and  activities  of 
Adam   Clayton    Powell. 

As  I  advised  you  In  my  letter  of  March  16, 
the  result*  of  the  two  Investigations  con- 
ducted In  the  House  of  RepresenUUves  con- 
cerned with  the  alleged  misuse  of  public 
funds  by  Mr.  Powell  are  under  active  consid- 
eration. You  and  your  colleagues  should 
be  assured  that  the  Department  will  give  this 
matter  thorough  and  expeditious  attention 
and  win  take  whatever  action  Is  deemed 
apprc^rlate. 

I    would   appreciate   your   conveying   this 
rcsponM  to  the  RepresenUtlvas  who  wltH  you 
signed  the  March  14  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Pud  U.  Vikson,  Jr.. 
AssiMtant  Attorney  General. 


SoDth  Korea*!  Ecoaomy  Shows  Hifh  Rate 
of  Growtb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednexday.  April  5, 1967 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Co  extend  my  remarka  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  wish  to  set  forth  the  second  of 
a  series  of  articles  about  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  written  by  Booth  Mooney  and 
distributed  to  American  newspapers  by 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 
Koaas:  Tooat  akd  Tomoesow 
(By  Booth  Mocmey) 

SKOTTt,  KoKKs. — South  Korea  has  embarked 
on  a  new  five-year  economic  development 
plan  which  ha*  the  goal  of  expanding  the 
nation's  economy  by  60  per  cent  by  the  end 
of  1971. 

Prealdent  Chunk  Hee  Park  predicted,  In  an 
exclusive  Interview,  that  this  objective  will 
be  attained  even  more  readily  than  the  goals 
of  the  19ea~ig«S  plan.  He  described  the  first 
plan  as   •'86  per  cent  succeasful." 

Since  Park  was  elected  president  tn  late 
Idea,  the  Kcvean  economy  has  been  going 
forward  at  a  fast  clip.  During  that  period 
the  gross  national  product  has  grown  by  an 
ajuiual  rate  of  nine  per  cent. 

Per  capita  Inoome.  altbou^  stUI  low  by 
west«m  standards,  has  Increased  by  an  aver- 


age of  6.a  per  cent  annually  during  the  last 
four  years.  AgrtcultuinU  production,  vital  to 
this  hungry  nation,  went  up  40  per  cent  from 
19«3  to  1906. 

Exports  of  Korean  manufactured  products, 
on  which  the  oountry  must  depend  for  a  vi- 
able economy,  Jumfied  350  per  cent  during 
the  same  period — to  more  than  S3S0  mllUoa 
lost  year. 

Domestic  revenues  of  the  central  govern- 
ment went4up  by  114  per  cent  from  1M4  to 
I9M.  During  the  same  pedod.  the  share  of 
the  government  budgvt  supported  by  aid 
from  the  United  States  declined  from  3S.7 
per  cent  to  23.1  per  cent. 

Substantlai  gains  have  been  marked  up 
in  power  generating  capacity  and  in  mining 
and  manufacturing.  Much  more  marglnsJ 
land  is  being  developed  for  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy.  President  Park  la 
placing  great  emphasis  on  health,  education, 
housing  and  urban  and  regional  planning. 

The  far-reaching  new  economic  develop- 
ment plan  stresses  six  main  objectives: 

1 — To  achieve  self-sufllclency  in  food  pro- 
duction and  to  concentrate  efforts  on  the 
further  development  of  forestatlon  and  fish- 
eries, both  of  vast  Importance  to  Korean 
economy; 

2 — To  build  chemical,  iron  and  st«el.  and 
machine  Industries,  and  to  double  industrial 
production: 

3 — ^To  achieve  an  export  goal  of  $700  mil- 
lion and  to  Improve  the  nation's  balance  of 
payments  position  by  expediting  the  develop- 
ment of  Industries  to  produce  goods  that  at 
present  must  be  Imported: 

4 — To  increase  employment  and  to  slow 
down  population  growth  by  family  planning: 

6— To  boost  national  Income,  especially 
the  Income  of  farmers,  by  promoting  agri- 
cultural diversification,  and 

6 — To  Improve  technological  standards  and 
productivity  by  promoting  scientific  and  In- 
dustrlAl  management  techniques. 

During  the  five-year  period  from  1987  to 
1971.  the  per  capita  income  is  expected  to 
Increase  by  31  per  cent.  Average  annual 
economic  growth  Is  estimated  at  a  minimum 
of  seven  per  cent.  Employment  will  be  in- 
creased by  23  per  cent,  from  8.6  million  in 
1966  to  10  4  mUUon. 

T%ls  Is  an  ambitious  program.  President 
Park,  the  quietly,  Intense  former  army  gen- 
eral who  heads  the  government,  expressed 
complete  confidence  to  his  American  visitor 
that  it  will  be  carried  out. 

"Between  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  have 
been  devoted  to  drawing  up  this  plan,"  Park 
explained.  "We  called  on  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  people.  We  also  were  favored  by 
the  participation  of  economic  expert*  from 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the 
western  world. 

"We  gave  full  consideration  to  the  mis- 
takes of  the  first  economic  development  plan 
and  lnstltut«d  corrective  measures.  And  a 
very  important  factor  is  that,  in  spite  of 
thoee  mistakes,  the  first  plan  was  largely 
successful  and  as  a  result  the  Korean  peo- 
ple have  confidence  that  we  can  and  will 
attain  these  necessary  goals." 

The  president  has  not  told  bis  cotmtry- 
men  that  the  road  ahead  will  be  ea«y. 

Park  has  repeatedly  stated,  as  he  urged 
In  his  January  state  of  the  nation  message 
to  the  National  Assembly,  that  the  people 
of  Korea  must  practice  dlllgeace.  frugality 
and  saving  in  order  to  advance  toward  the 
objectives  of  production,  export  and 
construction. 

In  a  nation  which  less  tiian  six  years  ago 
was  In  a  state  of  economic  and  governmental 
chaos.  President  Park  sets  an  example  to 
the  cltUsenry  by  his  own  personal  austerity 
of  living  and  dedication  to  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

One  of  his  greatest  accomplishments  ha* 
been  the  bringing  of  youngi  vigorous  men 
Into  his  admlntstratlcn. 

"We  have  tried  to  provide  an  atmosphere 
which  wlU  encourage  men  with  a  sense  of 


responsibility  to  go  Into  the  government," 
he  said.  "We  want  good  officials  who  wUl 
share  our  hopes  for  the  future  and  our 
confidence  In  the  sucoeas  of  out  plans. 

"l^elr  hopes  and  their  confidence,**  he 
added,  "must,  of  course,  grow  out  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  pec^le" 

President  Park  himself  is  confident  that 
by  the  19708  Korea  will  emerge  as  one  of  the 
leading  Industrial  nations  of  Asia. 

"The  majority  of  the  people  will  then 
be  steadily  and  securely  employed  and  will 
have  become  stockholders  tn  business  enter- 
prises and  corporations  of  various  sixes  and 
kinds."  he  predicted,  his  dark  eyes  glowing. 

"Heads  of  households  will  enjoy  weekends 
with  their  families.  Housewives  will  be 
busy  making  plans  for  happy  and  prosperous 
living  in  a  comfortable  house  with  a  con- 
venient kitchen. 

"Our  children  will  be  growing  happily  and 
studying  diligently  to  display  to  the  whole 
world  the  exceptional  talent  and  happy  dis- 
position of  the  Korean  nation.*' 

That  Is  what  growth  in  the  ONP  can  mean 
to   a   nation  In  Asia. 


A  Few  Kind  Words  for  Ike  CU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or   LOUISLUfS 
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Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  disUniruLshed  ool- 
lea^mes  to  a  signed  editorial  appearing  in 
Look  magazine  of  April  18,  1967.  en- 
UUed  "A  Pew  Kind  Words  for  CIA." 

As  a  former  newspaperman.  I  note  the 
degree  of  importance  given  this  t<^c  by 
former  Ambassador  William  Attwood, 
editor  In  chief  of  Look.  I  am  advised  It 
is  the  first  signed  statement  of  editorial 
opinion  putriished  in  the  30  years  ot 
Look's  existence. 

I  share  Editor  Attwood's  concern  about 
the  recent  furor  over  the  alleged  CIA 
support  of  overseas  activities  of  student 
aiKi  other  organizations,  and  I  share  his 
concern  about  the  possible  consequerwes 
to  American  security  hy  these  "revela- 
Uons.** 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
Look  editorial. 
A   PoRMxa    AMBAssADoa    Sats   a   Pxw    Kind 

WOSDfl  FOR  THK  CIA 

It's  c^>en  season  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Just  about  everybody,  frcvn  the 
CalU(K-nla  New  Left  to  the  Arlaona  Old  Right, 
has  been  taking  potshots  at  one  agency  of 
our  Government  that  cant  talk  back.  The 
revelation  that  It  has  helped  finance  through 
foundations  some  cultural  and  student 
groups  seems  to  have  aroused  even  more  In- 
dignation than  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  sU 
years  ago.  Editorial-page  cartoonists  are 
again  caricaturing  the  foxy-faced  little  men 
in  trench  coats  with  CIA  on  their  hatbands, 
and  any  mention  of  the  Agency  la  good  for 
a  snicker  on  the  cocktall-party  circuit.  CIA 
Is  once  more  a  dirty  Initial. 

And  as  usual,  the  CIA  has  had  to  keep 
quiet.  It's  the  silent  service  that  Is  never 
able  to  brag  about  its  frequent  successes  nor 
coufeos  Its  occasional  failures.  Even  Its 
friends  on  the  outside  have  to  be  careful 
about  what   they  say  for  fear  of  violating 
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ucurltf.  And  yet.  having  »*en  quite  »  bit 
of  CIA  operatloM  during  my  live  yeari  u 
a't7S.  Ambuudor.  from  1941  to  1906,  I  I«*l 
UKe  nylDK  th»t  Iin  •any  about  the  recent 
furar*  end  sorrier  tUll  About  Its  poulble 
ooDMquencc*.  For  the  expoe^  In  Bampart* 
^payirfn*  hm*  succeeded  In  doing  whfti  Com- 
munist propBgaodUU  have  tried  for  ye*rm. 
In  F»ln,  to  accomplish:  the  slandering  of 
American  students  and  icholars  abroad  and 
the  discrediting  of  much  of  the  good  work 
done  by  our  private  foundations. 

CfcTl  Rowan,  who  was.  Uk«  me.  a  Kennedy- 
appointed  ambassador,  recently  asked  in  bla 
newspaper  column:  ".  .  [are]  the  benefits  to 
■freedom'  accruing  from  these  exposes  of  the 
CIA  .  - .  great  enough  to  balance  out  the  dam- 
age done  to  our  security"? 

I  dont  belleTB  tbat  anybody  sbould  answer 
"yes"  to  this  question  wltbout  Ont  taking 
Ibe  foUowlxig  insufflclently  appreciated  f»cu 
Into  cocMlderation : 

I.  The  CIA  Is  primarily  conc«mcd  with 
the  collecUoa  and  eraluaUon  of  Intelltgenee 
from  a  vartety  at  courcee.  Its  15.000  em- 
ployees are  neither  spooks,  jackasses  nor 
supermen,  as  they  are  so  often  and  so  vari- 
ously depicted  ;o  fiction:  they  are  for  the 
moet  pert  calm,  studious,  deskbound  profea- 
■lon&ls  who  never  do  the  kind  of  things  James 
Bond  does-  Nor  Is  the  Agenc7  by  any  stretdi 
of  the  Imagination  "an  invisible  govern- 
ment." Abroad.  CIA  people  assigned  to  our 
overseas  mlsalons  are  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  our  ambaasftdors.  In  Washington,  CIA 
acUvtUea  are  cleared,  approved  and  super- 
vised by  tbe  In  terdepartmen  tal  Katlonal 
Security  Council,  wbtcb  meets  in  the  White 
House. 

3.  Tbe  CIA  la  also  in  tbe  business  of 
wattling  and  countering  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  KOB  and  other  Communist  Intelli- 
gence sarvlceB.  Unhappily,  the  cold  war  Is  by 
DO  means  over.  I  have  seen  at  flrstliand  and 
elose  range  in  Africa  bow  much  efTort  and 
money  is  spent  by  our  adversartes  to  bribe. 
deceive,  subvert  and  undermine  tbe  poten- 
tial leaders  of  tbese  new  young  n&tlons.  And 
I  have  been  gratified,  as  an  American,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  alert  our  friends  snd 
help  protect  African  Independence  and  non- 
aUgnnient — thanks  In  pan  to  the  CIA.  Tbe 
Information  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  free 
govemmencs  about  the  Identity  and  actlvltlee 
of  KOB  agents  among  othen  has  been  tn- 
v«lu«ble.  For  tbe  latter's  activities  are  both 
far-flung  and  Intensive.  Between  00  and  70 
peirent  of  all  Soviet-bloc  diplomatic  penon- 
ncl  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  Intelligence 
agenu  In  disguise.  And  among  Communist 
newsmen.  Uie  proportion  Is  even  higgler. 
Oomiiered  to  the  opposition,  we  are  quite 
%ti\n  on  the  ground;  but  then,  our  mlasKm 
tn  tbese  countries  Is  not  to  subvert  but  to 
help  prvvent  subversion. 

3.  Indlrttct  CIA  financing  of  student  and 
cultural  aoUvlty  has  been  negligible  oom- 
paxed  to  what  the  other  side  has  been  doing. 
The  Russians  alone  are  estimated  to  be 
^tending  |10  million  a  year  in  recruiting  and 
proaelytlTlng  youth  groups.  Total  CIA  sub- 
sidies to  counter  this  campaign  since  tbit 
early  IB&O'i  has  been  lees  than  a  tblrd  of  tbla 
sum.  The  benefldariee  of  funding  have 
not — as  Implied  In  the  recent  ezposAs — been 
Ixyught.  badgered  or  corrupted  by  the  CIA. 
In  fact,  most  of  them  didn't  even  know  where 
the  au>ney  was  eoonlng  irom.  Unlike  tbetr 
fellow  students  from  the  EsAt.  they  were  not 
expected  to  take  ortlera,  perform  esplonace 
funoUons  or  even  promote  official  U.S.  rlewa 
on  foreign  poUcy. 

Then  wby  all  the  fuss?  I  tbink  part  of  tbe 
reason  is  tbat  the  CIA  has  both  an  unde- 
•ervedly  Mnlster  reputation  and  the  wrong 
kind  of  nsjne  to  be  In  the  bvulness  of  sup- 
porting activities  that  are  peripheral  to  Its 
IntcUlgence-gatbering  mission.  The  British 
ptfform  this  function  more  discretely.  Stu- 
dent, Toutb  and  cultural  affairs  are  handled 
by  tbe  British  Council,  a  privately  mn 
but  goeenmunt-supported  InstttutloQ.  Tbe 
rrenob  work  tluougb  tbelr  Mlxdatry  at  Bdu- 
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eaUon  and  the  AUIane«  Francalte.  Their 
CIA  oount«rparta  manage  to  keep  far  away 
and  out  at  stgbt — which  Is  where  they  be- 
long. This  ts  not  to  say  tbat  BrtUln  cr 
rrmnce  are  "doeed"  aodeUes  It's  Just  tHat. 
being  more  eiperienoed  and  sophlsUcated. 
they  appreciate  the  importance  of  self-lm- 
poeed  restfulnt  on  publicizing  intelligence 
operations. 

We  Americans  don't — perhapa  l>ecauae  we 
feel  guilty  about  the  CIA.  I  don't  think  we 
have  any  reason  to,  but  then  I*Te  bad  more 
chance  than  most  of  my  fellow  cttlsens  to 
see  how  tbe  Agency  w^rks. 

So  what  do  we  do  now?  Admitting  tbat 
tbe  CIA  and  our'  top  Government  officials 
were  naive  In  thinking  that  tbese  indirect 
subeidics  could  be  Indefinitely  hushed  up. 
we  stUl  should  not  Jettison  tbe  actlvlUea  tb«y 
mode  possible — not  if  we  oare  about  enlarg- 
ing worldwide  understanding  of  America  and 
what  we  cUod  for. 

I  believe  tbat  It's  up  to  tbe  Oongreae.  wblcb 
holds  tbe  purse  rtrlngs.  to  repair  tbe  damage. 
Too  can  hear  plently  of  patriotic  cold-war 
oratory  on  Oapltol  Hill,  but  when  It  oomes  to 
appropriating  funds  needed  to  wage  tbe 
coJd  war,  our  representaUves  dont  alwaya 
suit  their  actions  to  their  words,  except  where 
military  expendlturea  are  concerned.  Let's 
hope  the  recent  furor  wUl  impel  our  elected 
reprseentatives  to  realles  that  Vietnam  la 
only  one  front  in  tbJe  vrar — and  by  no  means 
the  most  Important — and  that  being  nlg- 
g^krdly  about  foreign  economic  aasiatance. 
about  USIA  operations  and  about  tbe  kind  of 
activities  that  should  be  handled  by  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affam  Is  the  moat  shorteighted 
kind  ot  economy  at  this  time  In  history. 

Tbe  Job  the  CIA  has  been  doing  covertly 
needs  to  be  done  overtly,  perhaps  by  an 
agency  with  a  leas  cloak-and-dagger -sound- 
ing title.  Otherwise,  vta  will  only  mak*  tt 
easier  for  our  determined  and  unscrupulous 
cpponeikta  to  oonvert  and  subvert  a  new  gen- 
eration of  leadership  tn  this  revolutionary 
world. 

And  while  we  ponder  how  to  do  It.  let's  also 
hope  the  muckrakcn  get  on  a  new  tack. 
We've  done  ourselves  enough  damage  al- 
ready. 

WiLLXiM  ArrwooD. 

Kditor  in  Chief. 


Dr.  D«^a  Partridte  Wolfe  CoBBeadeJ 
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or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 
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WedTiesday,  April  5, 19S7 
Mr.  PATTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  reftsona  history  wlU  call  the  89th 
Congress,  "the  Education  Congress."  waa 
the  brilliant,  but  unheralded  work  of  Dr. 
Deborah  Partridge  Wolfe,  who  was  then 
education  chief  of  the  Bouse  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

Dr.  Wolfe,  who  Is  educational  consult- 
ant, lecturer  and  professor  of  education 
at  Queens  College,  New  York.  Is  one  of 
the  most  talented  and  versatile  educators 
tn  the  Nation.  She  is  also  a  wwnan  of 
(Teat  compassion,  personality  and 
charm. 

Recently.  Dr.  Wolfe  spoke  In  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent  on.  "The 
History  of  Educators'  Participation  In 
Govermnent  and  Politics."  I  found  her 
speech  Interesting  and  enlightening  and 
one   that    deserves    publication   In    the 

ConCKESSlOIIAL  RSCOXD. 

The  article,  which  was  published  In 


the  Home  News,  of  New  Brunswick.  NJ., 
and  Is  entitled.  "Teachers  Urged  To  Take 
Interest  in  Politics."  follows: 

TKACHxms    UsGED   To    Take    iMTExean 
n*  Politics 
Eatt     BaowBwicK. — Area     teachers     were 
strongly  urged  last  nlght-^o  take  a  deeper 
Interest  in  local,  state  and  national  politics. 
The   speaker  was   Dr.   Deborah   Partrldfe 
Wolfe,  former  education  chief  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  tbe  House 
of  RepresentaUves.  who  addressed  the  Mid- 
dlesex  County  Education  Association's   an- 
nual legislative  dinner  held  at  tbe  Brunswick 
Inn. 

Dr.  Wolfe  told  spproslinateiy  250  teachers, 
legislators  and  people  InterestcMi  in  education 
that  "You  (teachers)  cannot  be  compared  to 
tbe  median  of  all  dtlzena,  for  the  teacher  it 
more  than  an  average  member  of  society 

"He  baa  a  special  educational  advantogt 
since  he  Is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
citlxenahlp  tralxilng  of  our  future  dtlceiia. 
In  a  sense,  you  hold  this  nation's  future 
in  your  grasp;  you  wUl  shape  tbe  direction 
of  tomorrow's  world." 

Her  talk,  "Tbe  History  of  BducatorB' 
ParUclpatlon  in  Oovemment  and  Politics," 
constantly  traced  teachers'  prominence  in 
local,  state  and  national  politics. 

On  the  local  level,  she  declared :  "The 
teacher  acts  as  an  effective  stimulant  and 
promoter  tn  tbe  development  of  democratic 
proceasea. 

"By  using  the  strength  and  dignity  of  his 
poslUon,"  she  continued,  "the  teacher  can 
urge  dtiaens  to  use  tbelr  right  to  vote,  to 
participate  in  civic  affatrs  and  to  make  their 
wants  and  needs  known  at  sll  levels  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Recalling  her  gOTcmmcnt  experience.  Dr. 
WoUe,  an  author  aztd  lecturer  noted,  "as 
former  education  chief  of  the  Hbuae  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  I  can  teetlfv  to 
the  fact  that  educational  legislation  was 
given  thcughtful  oonsld^iiUon  by  the 
Oongreas." 

"During  the  87th  Congress. "  she  said,  "the 
oommlttce  paased  10  blllj  affecting  education 
which  were  signed  into  law  by  tbe  President." 
Dr.  Wolfe  declared.  "I  like  to  tblnk  tliat 
the  recognition  of  the  value  of  education 
stems  In  no  small  measure  from  tbe  oommlt- 
ment  of  nxunerous  educators  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  OUT  people  through  learning,  to 
bring  Into  closer  union  the  campus  and  the 
capital,  the  laboratorr  and  tbe  legislature, 
the  educator  and  the  policymaker. 

"Throughout  tbe  nation's  history  there 
have  been  illustrious  personaUtles  In  all 
branches  of  government  who  gained  wisdom 
and  experience  in  tbe  academic  world  pre- 
vious to  pubUc  eerricc." 

^asaTD  MM  'I  s  ciiau 
Dr.  WoUe.  a  member  of  19  eocleiies  and 
educational  orgauliatlons.  cited  former  presi- 
dents who  left  tbe  classroom  for  tbe  White 
House  Including  John  Adams.  James  Oar- 
field,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower, President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

She  extended  her  list  to  include  members 
of  the  Judiciary  and  the  Ooogrees. 

Dr.  Wolfe  also  told  the  group.  "It  has  been 
my  intention  to  emphaelze  the  bond  between 
tbe  classroom  and  tbe  capital,  between  edu- 
cation and  politics,  between  tbe  scholar  and 
the  politician. 

"No  longer  can  our  talented  clttxens  con- 
sider It  beneath  their  dignity  to  acUvely 
participate  In  the  mechanics  of  government. 
No  longer  can  our  educators  feel  they  must 
remain  aloof  from  the  Intricacies' of  politics/' 
awAXB  nustoDrr 
Ifrs.  Olga  Oonstantine  tfackaronls  received 
the  Middlesex  County  distingulahed  ser^lre 
award  from  Homer  Eoonomos.  a  delegate 
assembly  member  of  the  NJSA.  at  last  night  s 
dinner. 

Tbe  plaifae  Is  "In  reoognltlon  of  ber  lead- 
erablp  boUi  in  New  Brunswick  and  through- 
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out  the  county  of  ftCddleeex  for  her  manifold, 
outstanding  and  uneelflih  Mnrlcea  to  our 
youth." 

The  presentation  drew  a  standing  ovation 
as  Urs.  Mackaronls.  a  leading  figure  In  the 
fight  for  the  new  Hew  Brunswick  High  School 
building,  tearfully  aooepted  the  award. 


WUcoBsiB  Eafliih-LaBfvaf e-Arts 
CvnicalaM  Ceatv 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wxscoifsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprQ  5, 1967 

Mr.  8TEIOBR  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  share  a  letter  thank- 
ing Members  of  Congress  for  having  sup- 
ported a  modest  program  for  Wisconsin 
teachers  and  students.  The  thoufrhtfu) 
letter  has  come  from  the  director  d 
the  EngUsh-LAnguage  Arts  Curriculum 
Center,  in  Wisconsin's  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Pooley. 

I  believe  Dr.  Pooley's  center  has  made 
exemplary  use  of  an  Office  of  Education 
grant  of  S200.000  to  upgrade  the  study 
of  English  in  the  schools.  With  that  sum 
Wisconsin  undertook  a  currlciUum  devel- 
(^ment  project  involving  some  6.000 
teachers,  who  participated  In  workshops 
and  Independent  studies,  and  whose  work 
led  to  three  major  publications  directed 
to  language  teachers  of  Wlsoonsln  youth. 
Today  that  is  a  large  accomplishment  for 
$200,000. 

Wlaoonsin  will  benefit  from  the  cen- 
ter's excellent  administration  of  this 
program  for  years  to  come.  A  copy  of 
each  of  the  studies  is  tn  my  office,  and 
Dr   Pooley's  letter  follows: 

The  State  or  Wisconsin,  Depaht- 
MENT    or    FtrBi.ic    iKBTaucnoN, 

BNGLtSH-LANCVAaX-AaTB  COftUC- 
tTLins   CXNTXa. 

iradison.  Wis..  March  H.  t067. 
Bon.  WiLUAu  A.  Smcia. 
House  of  Rrpreientatives. 
Wiuhingttm,  D.C. 

DcAS  CoNcacfiBUAif  Smais:  In  May  of 
3963  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
executed  a  contract  with  the  Wlsoonsln  De- 
partment of  PubUc  Instruction  to  create  and 
maintain  a  Curriculum  Development  Project 
for  the  Improvement  at  tbe  teaching  of 
English  In  our  state  for  a  period  of  four  years 
I  was  named  director  of  this  Project  at  Its 
Inception,  and  will  bring  It  to  an  official 
close  June  30,  1967.  By  arrangement  with 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  Project  baa  been 
extended  for  one  additional  year,  to  June  30, 
IMS.  to  permit  further  publication  and  «ai- 
perlmental  utilization  of  the  curriculum  ma- 
terials in  selected  schools  tn  the  state. 

I  have  the  "honor  to  transmit  herewith 
tbe  three  curriculum  volumes  which  our 
Project  has  produced.  Those  are  the  work 
of  a  large  number  of  Wisconsin  teachers. 
I  estimate  tbat  some  6.000  teachers  have  been 
active  In  this  Project,  and  many  more  have 
been  indirectly  Influenced  by  lectures,  work- 
shops, and  the  publications.  I  have  per- 
sonally visited  hundreds  of  school  districts 
to  speak  to  teachers,  my  office  has  issued  two 
monthly  bulletins  for  teachers  (samples 
enclosed  herewith)  as  the  baals  for  cur* 
riculum  meetings  In  local  schools,  and  we 
have  staffed  and  directed  twelve  summer 
workshops  located  on  tbe  eampuMS  of  the 


Bute  Univvsltles  tn  all  parts  ot  Wlaoooaln 
to  produce  materials  and  up-grade  the  tsach- 
Ing  of  F"e"**'  from  the  klndergartvD 
through  grade  twelve.  I  can  report  the  most 
entbualasUc  stipport  of  this  Project  by  school 
administrators  and  teachers  of  all  levels. 
Tbe  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  State  Uni- 
versities of  Wisconsin,  and  many  private 
schools  and  colleges  have  been  actively  co- 
operative in  Its  work. 

I  have  two  purposes  In  writing  this  letter. 
Finrt,  I  wish  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 
educators  of  Wisconsin  pur  thanks  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  for  making 
possible  puch  a  Project.  Second,  I  hope  that 
my  brief  report  In  this  letter,  and  tbe  docu- 
menta  I  transmit  herewith,  will  permit  you 
to  take  some  pride  tn  the  leadership  of  our 
state  In  this  important  subject,  and  that  you 
may  feel  and  perhaps  report  to  your  col- 
leagues that  the  grant  of  ^00,000  made  to 
the  state  of  WUconaln  for  this  Project  has 
been  wisely  utiUaed  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  education  of  children  and  youth '  of 
Wisconsin. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBBIT  C.  PooLxr. 

Direct  or. 


HelpiBcHuii 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ZLLXKOxa 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEKTATTVES 

Wednesday,  AprQ  S,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  In  an  editorial  on 
March  32,  1967.  effectively  commented 
upon  a  legislative  proposal  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Johh  Exlenborn. 
This  Is  a  most  timely  editorial  endorsing 
a  very  practical  suggestion.  I  would 
hope  It  would  stimulate  great  support 
among  the  Members  of  the  House : 

Thk  School  Tkas 

Acceptance  of  a  modest  procedural  «ug- 
geetion  by  Rep.  John  n.  Erlentxim,  Re- 
publican congreaaman  from  Bmhurst,  could 
well  beccHne  one  of  the  nuist  constructive 
developments  In  tbe  history  of  the  federal 
govoTiment'B  Interventions  In  formal  educa- 
tion. Rep.  Erlenbom  has  introduced  a  reso- 
lution providing  that  ald-to-educatlon  ap- 
propriations should  be  reported  out  of  oon- 
gressional  committees  by  May  I,  so  tbat 
school  administrators  might  lay  plans  for  tbe 
coming  school  year  with  knowledge  of  what 
federal  Snanclng  would  be  available  to  them. 

Like  It  or  not,  federal  money  for  education 
bos  become  big  money.  Tht  olDce  of  educa- 
tion, which  handled  only  273  million  dollars 
tn  19S7,  is  a  channel  for  8J  bUllon  dollars 
In  the  current  year.  When  apfu^prlatlon 
bills  Involving  this  kind  of  money  are  not 
enacted  xintll  August  or  even  November,  Con- 
gress  Is  inviting  school  administrators  both 
to  gamble  on  uncertain  prospects  and  to 
Indulge  in  ill  considered  crash  spending 
sprees. 

Uke  Tbe  TMbune,  Rep.  Klenborn  Is  an 
opponent  of  federal  subsidies  for  schools. 
But  be  and  every  other  realist  must  recognlae 
tbat  such  subsidies  are  part  of  tbe  oontem- 
I>orary  scene.  If  they  are  going  to  exist,  their 
timing  ahould  improve  rather  than  aabotage 
their  chances  of  yielding  some  desirable  re- 
sults. 

Building  awareness  of  when  the  school 
years  begins  Into  the  oongrasslonal  time- 
table of  action  on  school  subsidies  Is  so 
simple  and  sensible  a  reform  that  it  la  In 
danger  of  being  dlareg&rded  as  too  unooa- 
trorerslal  to  be  interesting. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  5, 1967 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  con- 
tract to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, an  International  Rescue 
Committee  medical  team  of  14  doctor* 
and  nurses  Is  doing  a  fine  job  treating 
<dvilian  casualties  in  Vietnam.  Two  of 
the  team's  doctors  are  refugees  them- 
selves, having  fled  to  the  United  States 
from  Latin  America  not  long  ago.  Un- 
derstanding the  plight  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese refugees,  as  only  those  who  have 
endured  a  similar  experience  could,  both 
have  volunteered  to  serve  for  at  least 
18  months  in  rural  areas  of  Vietnam. 

A  vivid  and  heartbreaking  account  of 
tbe  problems  encountered  by  this  medi- 
cal team  appeskred  In  Parade.  March  12, 
1967: 

WBSnVf  RxrOOXXS  CaBXT  ICXZCT  to  VKTIfAM 

RxroGBsa — Hklpovo  BaxniB 
(By  James  H.  Pickerel!) 

QtTANO  NcAi,  VixTNAM. — Of.  Xmst  Pmelon. 
30.  a  stocky  Haitian,  and  Antonio  OUvera.  34. 
a  taU.  slender  male  nurse  from  Cuba,  know 
through  bitter  experience  the  lonellnces  and 
forlorn  plight  of  tbe  refugee. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  both  escaped 
from  danger  and  oppreoslon  In  tbelr  Latin 
American  homelands.  But  they  were  scarce- 
ly settled  in  the  United  States  when  the 
plight  of  the  refugee  oaugbt  up  with  them 
again — in  reverse. 

They  volunteered  for  Vietnam  service  with 
the  International  Rescue  Committee's  medi- 
cal team.  This  Is  a  crew  of  14  docton  and 
nuraes.  more  than  half  ex-refugeos,  who 
bring  mcTtry  and  medicine  under  great  dif- 
ficulty to  refugees  and  vlUsgen  In  nural  Viet- 
nam. 

That  they  often  are  under  tbe  guns  of 
the  Viet  CXmg  la  only  one  problem  aa  tbe 
I.R.C.  team  cares  for  long  lines  of  Ui-clad 
and  barefoot  patients,  many  with  war  wounds 
including  napalm  bums. 

Commenu  from  Olivers  and  Dr.  Fenelon 
and  the  others  suggest  the  tough  conditions 
in  which  they  oarry  on  danger.  BhorLage«, 
remoteness.  Ignorance  and  neglect.  Some  ex- 
amples: 

"We  go  to  sleep  every  night  with  tbe  music 
of  the  shooting  of  tbe  Viet  Ooog  in  tbe 
woods  not  far  from  tbe  encampment." 

"We  already  have  acquired  the  aflectlon 
of  the  Vietnamese  .  .  .  because  we  are  tbe 
only  ones  who  go  out  to  work  in  tbe  remote 
districts.  .  . 

"A  sick  mother  with  a  dying  child  .  .  . 
and  three  other  feverish  children  impressed 
me  the  most.  For  the  dying  child  t  oould  do 
nothing  because  I  did  not  have  the  proper 
medicine." 

A  recent  morning  found  Fenelon  and 
OUv«ra  bouncing  northwest  from  this 
provincial  capital  In  a  stauon  wagon.  Around 
them  the  countryside  was  under  strict  V.C. 
control.  Under  them,  burled  In  the  rutted 
road,  was  the  possibility  of  V.C.  mines. 

But.  most  Important,  ahead  of  them  Isy 
the  district  town  of  Son  Tlnb  with  s  small 
dispensary  and  a  waiting  line  of  patlenu 
ranging  from  shrieking  Infants  to  wrinkled 
oldsters. 

OUvera  nodded  as  Pension  explained : 
"Everything  around  here  on  both  sides  at 
tbe  road  belongs  to  the  V.C,  but  this  is  the 
only  way  to  get  to  the  dispensary,  and  the 
people  win  be  expecting  us." 
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It  kppeftra  the  tbe  V.C.  tolentet  medtcal 
te«nu— and  tor  a  practical  reason;  Often  the 
V.C  Inflitratee  it*  own  tick  and  wounded  Into 
tbe  dispensary  llnee.  AImo.  the  V.C.  knowa 
the  the  IJIC.  healers  reyulariy  treat  V.C. 
prLsoaers  In  Vietnam  camps. 

Th«  day  Parade  accompanied  Fenelon  and 
Otlvera  to  Son  Tlnh.  the  run  wae  made,  with- 
out incident,  and.  sure  enough,  the  one- 
Btory  trame  dlepenaary  waa  Jammed  with 
outpatlenta — men.  women,  hoys,  girls,  babies, 
old  crones. 

There  are  plenty  of  problems: 
Not  only  the  wa»  produces  a  plethora  ot 
patients.  The  long  neglect  of  old  alUnenu 
also  contrlbutee.  In  addition,  Vietnamese 
aides  must  be  watched— eome  use  the  same 
hyiXMJermic  on  arm  after  arm  without  sterlll- 
aatlon.  Hygiene  Is  hit  and  miss — cure  a 
mant  skin  dlaesae.  and  he"U  go  out  and  catch 
it  anew. 

And,  there's  lota  ot  superaUUon.  When 
Fenelon  turned  away  from  a  mother  and 
newborn  baby,  an  old  woman  sneaked  In  and 
burned  Incense  under  the  mothers  breasts. 
It's  an  ancient  Chinese  custom  believed  to 
bring  a  mother's  milk  faster  and  richer. 

Direct  war  emergencies  arise.  A  South 
Soreao  soldier  on  guard  at  Son  Tlnh  was 
rushed  In.  bit  In  sbdomen  and  hand  by 
shrapnel.  Penelon  patched  him  up  and 
sent  him  to  the  larger  procinclal  hospital. 
Perhaps  this  comment  from  one  of  the  ex- 
refugee  doctors  best  explains  not  only  tbe 
situation,  but  the  devotion  of  the  medical 
team: 

"The  V.C.  prisoners  are  very  111.  and  after 
you  give  them  care,  their  eyes,  full  of  fear 
and  hatred,  change  to  an  expression  of  affec- 
tion and  gratltiide  .  .  .  The  other  day  dne 
of  the  prisoners  was  practically  rotten  with 
disease.  .  .  .  We  cured  him.  Tou  should 
have  seen  the  look  of  gratitude  ...  for  he 
WM  suffering  horribly. 

"I  think  taking  care  of  the  prisoners  Is  ter- 
ribly imporUnt  as  they  don't  know  anything 
about  us  except  what  their  Communist  lead- 
en Cell  them.  .  . 

And  ao  It  goes  with  these  Western  refugees 
BO  devoted  to  helping  Eastern  refugees. 
Fmelon  and  OUvera — both  university  grad- 
uates In  earlier  days  In  their  homeland — are 
In  for  as  least  an   iS-monih  hitch. 

After  that,  they  can  settle  down  at  last. 
Their  families  are  waiting.  Marle-Ange  Pen- 
elon and  her  two  children  are  counUng  the 
days  In  Brookiyn.  N.Y..  while  FUomena  San- 
chea  Guaxde  de  Ollvera  and  her  child  do  the 
•ame  in  Miami.  Fla.— and  the  war  goes  on. 


Nobody  knows  this  better  than  postal  em- 
ployee*. They  ar«  forbidden  poUtlcal  activ- 
ity— at  least  by  an  unwritten  rule — but  they 
•ee  psjty  leaders,  unconnected  with  the 
poatal  department,  dictating  appointments 
in  ths  aervlce.  It's  little  wonder  that  the 
service  hM  detertocated.  Dedicated  postal 
employes  know  the  Orst  rule  in  the  depart- 
ment.    It  Is:  Keep  yotir  mouth  shut. 

Since  wrtUng  that  editorial  we  have  re- 
ceived word  from  Mr.  Schwengel  that  his  blU 
goes  farther  than  we  knew.  It  proposes  that 
appointment  of  postmasters  In  flrst,  second 
and  third  does  post  offices  be  m^ade  from 
within  the  postal  field  aervlce  by  competi- 
tive examination.     - 

Only  11  no  qualified  career  poetal  employe 
wanu  the  job  shaU  the  appointment  of  a 
person  outside  the  postal  service   be  made. 

The  WU  goes  even  farther  in  forbidding 
the  use  of  poUUcal  pressure  or  influence  to 
secure  a  Job  or  adt'ancement  within  the  poet 
office  department.  The  bill  is  a  big  step  to- 
ward getting  tbe  department  back  Into  the 
businees  of  delivering  the  mall  and  out  of 
the  ^business  of  finding  Jobs  for  the  porty 
rttithfui. 


Takiac  the  Pott  Office  Out  of  Politicf 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  22,  19S7 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
siderable sentiment  for  taking  the  Post 
Office  out  of  politics  Is  building  up.  Even 
the  Postmaster  General  has  evidently 
come  to  the  realization  that  a  complete 
overhaul  is  needed. 

Another  expresiiion  of  support  for  the 
position  I  have  talten  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Pahfleld  Dally 
Ledger  on  March  28. 

SCHWENGEL    WOUUJ    GO    rUETHBE 

We  commented  recently  on  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Pred  Schwengel  by  which  he 
proposes  to  get  the  post  offices  out  o<  poUtlca. 
We  sAld  that  advancement  within  the  postal 
dep.irtment  la  often  made  with  political  con- 
alderatlons  a  determining  factor. 


on  the  management  of  the  Institution  in 
which  they  have  invested  their  savtitgs. 
This  action  complements  the  1964 
amendments  to  the  Federal  securities 
laws  which  brought  the  Urger  national 
banks  under  stockholder  disclosure  rules 
This  will  render  national  bank  stocks 
more  attractive  as  investments.  Improve 
national  bank  management  perfonnance. 
and.  of  course,  protect  the  Interests  of 
minority  stockholders  and  the  public  at 
large. 

The  new  Comptroller  has  thus  proved 
himself  a  Arm  administrator,  willing  to 
take  action  on  his  own  for  the  benefit 
of  the  average  person  who  deals  with 
or  invests  In  national  banks.  He  also 
has  voiced  support  for  a  meaningful 
truth-ln-lendlng  law  Such  concern 
merits  the  applause  of  the  Congress,  for 
all  too  frequenUy  Federal  administrators 
tend  to  reflect  the  interests  of  the  larger, 
dominant  members  of  private  Industry. 
I  am  happy  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Mr.  Camp  brings  a  balanced  approach  to 
the  Comptroller's  office. 
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at  the  Helm  of  the  Natioa'i  Nitioul 
Baak  Srsicm 


Americas  Schoolcluldrca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C  MINISH 

or   HEW    JEiaET 

I!J  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  5.  1967 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few  days 
before  the  Easter  recess.  President  John- 
son's new  choice  to  head  the  Nations 
4.800  national  banks,  the  Honorable 
William  B.  Camp,  appeared  before  your 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
meet  Its  members. 

Mr.  Camp  Is  a  veteran  of  some  30  years 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  that  office  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which  lias  chartered  and  su- 
pervised national  banks  since  President 
Lincoln's  day.  Mr.  Camp  Is  a  worthy 
incumbent,  and  his  convincing  responses 
to  difficult  questions  inspires  confldence 
thai  he  will  do  a  flrst-rate  iob.  Our  na- 
tional banks  hold  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  banking  systems  total  de- 
posits, so  Mr.  Camp's  new  post  Is  a  re- 
sponsible one  indeed. 

Under  the  Comptroller's  steady  hand, 
the  Congress  can  expect  «  sound  and 
profitable  national  banking  system  op- 
erating In  the  public  Interest.  Since  as- 
suming office  in  November,  Mr.  Camp 
has  moved  swiftly  to  put  his  own  stamp 
on  the  comptrollershlp.  On  December 
18.  the  new  Comptroller  advised  national 
banks  to  tone  down  overly  aggressive  ad- 
vertising for  consumer  time  deposits. 
This  action  complemented  recently  en- 
acted legislation  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tlnguLshed  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  reduce  excessive 
competition  among  financial  institutions. 
And  lust  recently,  the  Comptroller  has 
proposed  a  new  stockholder  disclosure 
rule  which  will  provide  Independent 
stockholders  of  national  banks  more  ade- 
quate financial  and  general  Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    tMDIANA 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OP  HSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5. 1997 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
observers  of  American  life  Is  the  distin- 
guished broadca-ster.  Edward  P.  Morgan. 

Recently,  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  news 
program  is  sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO 
on  the  ABC  national  radio  network,  drew 
attention  to  some  of  the  shortcoming 
of  the  schoolbooks  used  by  American 
children. 

He  said  that  In  too  many  cases  Amer- 
ican schoolbooks  teach  our  children  In 
terms  of  a  never,  never  land  that  has 
no  relationship  to  the  realities  of  the 
life  around  us. 

Mr.  Morgan  observed  that  school 
boards  too  often  have  the  view  that 
schoolbooks  should  carry  words  and  pic- 
tures that  are  a  bland,  golden-tinted 
reflection  of  middle-class  American  Ufe. 

Because  of  the  importance  to  a  genuine 
democracy  In  a  free  society  of  educa- 
tion, and  because  of  the  Importance  of 
intelligent  and  realistic  schoolbooks  to 
children  seeking  an  education.  I  insert 
a  transcript  of  Mr.  Morgan's  broadcast 
of  March  6.  1967,  at  this  point  In  the 
RccosD : 

When  vice  President  Humphrey  was  stUI  a 
senator  from  Minnesota  he  made  a  dramatic 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  atiout  the 
disreputable  quality  of  the  textbooks  in  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools.  He  held 
one  up  and  It  disintegrated  In  his  band.  He 
noted  that  the  content  of  many  of  these  vol- 
umes was  as  worn  out  as  their  physical  con- 
dition. In  the  resultant  flurry  ot  protest 
some  Improvemenu  were  made  but  In  pro- 
portion to  the  problem  they  were  mlcroecoplc. 

The  Issue  has  emerged  again  and  It  should 
be  studied  Just  as  carefully  as  the  Inequities 
In  the  draft  foe  basically  an  Inferior  school 
boolt  U  Just  B«  unfair.    But  school  boards. 


whether  In  the  nation's  capital  or  acroaa  Uw 
country,  seem  to  have  the  idea,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, that  raadlng  texts,  for  example, 
should  c»rry  words  and  pictures  that  are  a 
bland  but  golden-Unted  reflecUon  of  middle- 
class  American  life.  For  poor  children,  tor 
children  ot  racial  tnlnorlUes.  these  lessons 
are  nearer  to  never-never  land  than  U  they 
were  reading  the  Wizard  ot  Oi.  There  is 
nothing  lor  them  to  relate  to. 

Alter  years  ol  rubber-stamping  the  selec- 
tions ot  a  conunlttee,  Waahlngtons  Board  of 
Educauon.  a  oourt -appointed  body  already 
under  lire  lor  Its  anuquated  ways,  has  fl- 
nallj  Ijegun  to  examine  the  books  and  ralae 
some  queaUona  of  how  appropriate  and  el- 
Jectlve  they  may  be  tor  children  in  the  capl- 
tals  pubUc  schooU.  93  percent  at  whom  are 
Negro  and  a  large  number  from  homes  of  the 
poor  Alter  reading  several  texts.  Board 
Member  John  A.  Sessions  told  the  Waahlog- 
ton  post  that  moat  ot  the  elementary  readers 
are  'fllled  with  trivia  and  banaUtles.  unre- 
lated to  the  algnlBcant  concerns  even  ot  mid- 
dle-class children,  let  alone  the  concerns  of 
the  inner  city  children  who  constitute  a  ma- 
jor portion  ot  the  District  achool  popula- 
tion." But  the  Board  approved  this  years 
textbook  list  anyway. 

There  Is  something  more  serious  than  trivia 
and  banauty  buUt  Into  lessons.  In  many 
schools.  vlUl  thUigs  are  being  left  out.  In- 
cluding science  lessons  with  aome  awareness 
ot  nuclear  powR  and  the  space  age.  Some 
DC  history  textbooka.  the  Post  found,  were 
printed  In  1841.  even  though  1960  and  '61 
editions  were  available.  The  sociological 
omissions  here  may  be  crlUcal.  A  history 
book  produced  In  1B41  would  not  only  have 
nothuig  about  American  partldpaUon  In 
World  War  H.  Korea  and  other  sruch  tiUUng 
events,  but  would  be  blank  on  the  dvU  rights 
revoluuon  that  began  in  19M. 

Some  educators  and  publishers  are  i>egln- 
nlng  to  cloas  this  negligence  gap.  Some  ef- 
foru  have  been  patently  ridiculous.  Aware 
that  there  were  no  plcttu^es  ot  any  but  Ou- 
castan  children  In  previous  readers,  one  text- 
book hotise  got  one  out  pointedly  showing  a 
white  child,  a  Negro  child  and  an  Oriental 
rtilld  doing  aomethlng  together.  Very  touch- 
ing but  al>out  aa  typical  ot  an  average  Amer- 
ican clasaroom  activity  aa  making  mudples  in 
the  njr.  security  OouncU. 

But  aome  bold  and  encouraging  experl- 
menu  are  being  made  with  elementary  read- 
ers for  city  kids  from  low-Income  tsmllles. 
People  who  have  forgotten  the  venerable  Mc- 
OuBey  Reader  (123  million  copies  of  which 
were  sold  by  1900)  may  remember  with  revul- 
sion tlM  Insipid  reader  series  of  Dick  and 
Jane.  "  'See  Spot  Htm.'  said  Jane.  ,  ."  are 
the  Arat  worda  In  the  breathtaking  master 
volume.  By  oontraat  a  patriotic  but  hardly 
chauvinistic  researcher  was  stunned  to  dis- 
cover that  the  opening  words  In  the  first 
grade  reader  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  "For  the 
Joys  of  our  childhood  ws  owe  our  thania  to 
our  Native  Country." 

Well,  a  lady  named  Mr*.  Charles  Brcrsm  of 
St.  Louis  lias  produced  some  reading  lessons 
that  should  be  a  Joy  to  study.  Several  stories 
were  prompted  by  actual  experiences.  Some 
are  based  on  clasaroom  situations.  There 
Is  one  called  "Who  Cares"  about  a  rejected 
iKjy  named  Charies.  He  wears  his  older 
brother's  hand-me-down  Jacket  and  the 
sleeves  were  too  long.  But  one  day  a  music 
competition  comes  to  the  clasaitwm  and 
Charles  suddenly  finds  something  that  turns 
him  on. 

Mrs.  Brown  thinks  "children  ought  to  have 
a  chance  to  experience  real  problema  with 
the  youngstera  In  the  reader,  and  the  story 
should  lead  them  to  solutions  to  problems 
they  may  hare  In  their  own  lives.  All  chil- 
dren have  problems."  Tbe  Illustrations,  o* 
rectignizable  nrtian  scenes.  Incorporate  story 
clues  and  are  tightly  woven  to  the  text. 

Actually  tbe  problems  ahe  poaee.  being 
recognlBble,  are  helping  children  learn  to 


read  taster.  "Who  Cares"  la  the  third  liook 
in  a  series  published  by  IIcOraw-HUl.  It  la 
commanding  attention  In  school  systems  out- 
side poverty  or  deprived  a^eas.  So  Is  another 
book  caUed  "The  Bank  Street  Reader"  pub- 
lished by  UacmlUan  and  developed  by  In- 
structors and  students  at  Bank  Street  CoUege 
m  New  Tort  It.  too.  makes  the  child  aware 
that  what  he  la  reading  has  something  to  do 
with  Ufe. 

It's  time  that  everybody,  educators  In- 
cluded, reallaed  that  life  has  something  to 
do  with  reading. 

ThU  is  Edward  P.  Uorgan  saying  good 
night  fitHn  Washington. 


Free  Men  Qneition  America's  Doable 
Studard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUUIAICA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  S.  19$? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  In  the  opinions  and 
discussions  of  men  who  have  earned  their 
liberty.  Especially  Is  this  so  of  Individ- 
uals who  know  firsthand — not  from  text- 
IxMks  or  a  teach-in — but  our  foreign  bom 
who  have  been  deprived  of' their  prop- 
erty, perhaps  languished  In  prison  or 
lost  loved  ones  in  the  liquidation  process 
for  peace. 

To  these  few — experienced  In  the  art- 
ful lies  and  false  promises— we  as  free 
men  should  listen  and  take  heed  lest  our 
Nation  be  overthrown. 

The  article.  "Pacts  of  Ufe  About  Com- 
munism." appeared  In  the  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  America  last  February.  It 
gives  another  free  man's  outlook  on  our 
double  standard  In  dealing  with  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  and  I  reproduce  It  In 
the  RscosD  for  our  colleagues'  interest: 
Facts  or  ljr%  Aaoxrr  Coumukimm 

THS   MTTB   OP  TTttfOi  DXMOCKACT   ANO 
ODT^   U*  UJKPU*  OEN  CX 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America,  speaUog  for  numy  Anaeiicaxw  of 
CBecbos]oTBk  descent,  prepared  s  statement 
for  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  vcrfce  their  ap- 
prehension concerning  the  new  trend  toward 
the  regimes  of  Kast  and  CentraJ  Europe.  The 
main  points  can  be  aiiraroed  up  as  followe: 
At  flret  our  Government  advocated  a  Policy 
of  Containment:  then  a  Policy  of  Liberation 
of  the  captive  nations  (which  was  never  im- 
plemented); lately,  a  poUcy  to  promote  **the 
growth  of  Inner  democracy  and  the  outer 
independence  of  the  countries  of  Easterr,, 
Europe." 

"Our  members  were  willing  to  accep*  the 
basic  principles  of  such  a  limited  roUcy." 
the  Council  ktstement  continues,  "^s  a  min- 
imal effort  In  the  right  dlrecUor.  altaelt  too 
narrowly  circumscribed.  They  deplored. 
however.  Bome  ol  the  methcxls  applied  by  tbe 
AdmlnlstratlOQ  which.  In  their  Judgment, 
tended  to  xtrcogthen  tbe  Cammunl5t  govern- 
ments, actuaUy  thwarting  rather  than  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  Inner  democracy. 

"After  the  ipeech  of  the  President,  de- 
livered on  October  7,  19M,  our  memben  be- 
came apprehensive  of  possible  changes  In  the 
basic  principles  of  our  policy  toward  com- 
munlam.  In  a  letter  dated  Octobvr  11.  1M0. 
we  submitted  thaw  fears  and  aprn«benslans 
to  the  Secretary  ot  State.  .  .  .  Over  tbe  sig- 


nature of  Walter  >.  Stoessel,  Jr..  we  received 
an  answer,  dated  October  31,  and  again  tbe 
Council  was  assu-'ed  that  "United  Statei 
poUcy  continues  to  be  directed  toward  inter- 
nal liberalization  SLd  supporting  trends  to- 
ward national  Indep-ndence  In  tbe  political 
and  economic  field." 

Tbe  assurance  wsk  gratifying,  slthough 
Council  members  continued  to  be  *ery  crli- 
ical  of  the  laclc  of  vigor  with  which  the  estab- 
lished goals  were  bebig  pursued  for  the 
promotion  of  Inner  dcm  Jersey  and  outer  in- 
dependence from  Mosco*. 

Then  came  the  disturb) ig  President's  State 
of  tlie  tTnlon  message  whl<-b  clearly  indicated 
a  different  trend,  for  the  Fresldent  said:  "We 
are  shaping  a  new  future  oi  enlarged  partner- 
ship In  nuclear  affairs,  in  et  onomlc  and  tech- 
nical cooperation,  in  poUt  cal  consultation. 
and  in  working  together  with  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  Easter  a  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Our  rel.itlons  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are  also 
in  transition.  .  .  .  We  have  avoided  both  the. 
acts  and  tbe  rhetoric  of  the  caid  war.  .  .  . 
Our  obJecUve  Is  not  to  continue  the  cold  war 
but  to  end  It.  ...  I  ask  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  help  our  foreign  iind  coounerclal 
trade  policies  by  passing  an  East-West  trade 
bin  and  approving  our  consular  convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  spirit  of  the  message  seems  to  Indicate 
that  there  is  Indeed  a  basic  change  in  our 
policy  toward  Communst  East  Central 
Europe;  that  tbe  new  pollc^'  Is  to  consist  of 
an  allout  effort — Irrespective  c*  risk  and 
cost — to  establish  tbe  friendliest  possible 
relations  with  the  non-repreaentatlvt  Com- 
munist governments  of  Bast  Oentral  Europe. 

THX  DOUIOLX^snuUtS 

As  the  Czechoslovak  Council  pointe  out  in 
Its  statement,  "our  membership  falls  to  ap- 
prehend the  logic,  wisdom  and  moral  basis 
of  this  new  trend,  especially  in  view  of  U.S. 
policies  toward  eommimlam  In  South  EaJt 
Asia.  In  Vietnam  we  are  fighting  a  cosily 
war  with  determination  In  order  to  prove 
to  the  enemy  that  Uie  threat  or  use  of  force 
does  not  pay  and  to  uphold  the  right  of  our 
friends  to  choose  freely  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  wish  to  live.  The 
very  high  cost  of  the  war  In  human  lives 
and  the  Increasing  drain  on  our  economy  are 
rightly  Juetified." 

Remembering  the  leason  ot  Munich,  our 
membership  knows  only  too  well  thst  aggrea- 
Kion,  If  not  checked  in  time,  leads  to  further 
aggression.  Our  members  have  supported, 
therefore,  the  Administration's  controversial 
policies  In  South  Bast  Asia 

What  our  members  cannot  understand  Is 
the  double  standard:  Why  should  we  insist 
on  befriending  the  Oommunlst  govemoMnta 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe?  TTiese  gov- 
emme-ita  have  ail  come  to  power  by  threat 
or  us<:  of  force,  against  the  wUl  of  tbe  major- 
ity ri  the  people  concerned,  and  they  intend 
to  keep  In  power  by  preventing  the  people 
frjm  choosing  their  own  govcrmnent  in  free 
f;  lections. 

T^ils  double  standard  calls  for  an  explana- 
tion. What  Is  even  worse,  we  propose  to  be- 
friend the  governments  thst  are  helping  and 
assisting  our  enemy,  tbe  Communists  of 
South  East  Asia.  The  extent  of  their  con- 
siderable military  and  economic  aid  Is  com- 
mon knowledge. 

It  Is  also  c-ommon  knowledge  That  our 
friendship  wUl  not  bring  mutual  advantages 
either  to  tbe  United  States  or  to  the  captive 
populauons.  The  ones  to  profit  will  be  the 
untrustworthy  Communist  governments  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Heedless  to  ssy. 
these  regimes  are  primarily  concerned  with 
keepmg  In  power;  they  are  not  Interested  in 
the  welfare  of  ths  captive  peoples,  in  any 
UberallxaUon,  for  It  would  inevitably  looeen 
tbelr  struiglebold  on  the  pc^iulailon. 

Our  members  are  unable  to  understand 
the  ratkmale  at  a  policy  that  would  help 
goverimients    which   in    turn    support    our 
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enemies,  gDremmenta  whlcb  have  perpetrated 
and  win  continue  to  perpetrate  exacUjr  the 
same  vroncs  against  whlcb  we  are  Aghtlng 
In  Virtnam. 

THC   STRPCOLI    tS   trmiVISIBLK 

in  our  minds  and  hearts,  the  struggle 
ac&inst  oonununlsm  Is  INDIVISIBLX. 

Our  members  are  opposed  not  only  to  the 
new  trend  but  to  the  expected  methods  wltb 
whlcb  tbe  new  course  is  to  be  implemented. 
From  past  experience  we  know  that  so  far 
the  cultural,  consular,  economic  and  tourist 
excba,nge8  have  been  a  one-way  arrangement, 
with  the  United  States  at  the  gt*Lng-end. 
True  reciprocity  has  never  been  enforced. 
PoUticai  concessions  for  economic  advantagea 
hA*e  never  been  demanded. 

The  Communist  governments  have  gained 
ta  respectabUltr.  in  added  control  of  the 
people,  in  Increased  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing secret  Information  and  in  economic  ad- 
vantages. 

In  spite  of  numerous  concessions  on  our 
part,  toner  democracy  and  outer  Independ- 
ence have  not  been  advanced.  The  InteresU 
of  the  Communist  governments  have  been 
falsely  Identified  with  the  interceu  of  tbe 
people,  though  they  are  worlds  apart. 

a  THcas  A  jnanncATioH  roa  tkb  doublk 

BTANDABOf 

In  Asia  we  ar«  fighting  a  war  In  order  to 
prove  that  aggression  does  not  pay  and  to 
uphold  the  right  of  the  people  to  a  free 
choice  of  their  own  government  In  Kurope 
we  seem  anxious  to  befriend  governments 
which  came  to  power  by  the  threat  or  use 
of  fofoe  and  which  refuse  their  people  the 
right  to  free  elections 

The  United  states  goTernment  Is  to  ex- 
pand every  form  of  Bast- West  oontacte  In 
spite  of  our  past  experiences  that  have  led 
to  one-sided  unreciprocated  advantages  to 
Communist  governments  only.  What  guar- 
antees do  we  have  that  future  contACta  and 
exchanges  will  not  lead  to  the  same  regret- 
table reaulU? 

Wby  should  we  press  our  help  on  govern- 
ments that  openly,  brazenly  help  our  enemy? 
These  are  the  foremost  questions  which  re- 
main unanswered. 


much  of  a  big  space  for  us  pore  to  send  a  new 
entraat  into  tbe  world. 

They's  one  thing  about  It,  If  it  Is  time  for 
the  youngun  to  appear.  It  will  appear  with- 
out fixing  up  the  whole  hospital  for  the  oc- 
casion. If  a  hen  needs  to  lay  an  egg  azid 
they  ain't  no  neat  available,  she  will  jtst  irfy 
It  on  the  floor  and  keep  on  scratchthg. 

The  above  Item  has  now  been  denied  by 
the  big  papers.     The  story  sounds  good  tho. 


'^IcMcd  ETcar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

0»  KEN  rvcaiT 
TR  THX  HOUSE  OF  REP&ESENTATIVBS 

Wedntiday,  April  5,  2997 

.B*r.    SNY0ER.    Mr.    Speaker,    much 

hu    been    vrttten    about    the    coming 

"blessed  event"  which  will  soon  make  the 

President  a  grandfather. 

I  believe  the  humor  In  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Foreman's  Journal  would 
be  enjoyed  by  the  Members  here,  and 
might  even  provoke  a  grin  at  the  White 
House. 

Don't  see  wby  in  tbe  world  It  would  take 
tbe  whole  fifth  floor  of  a  big  bospttsJ  for  to 
ketch  one  or  two  little  youngtins.  But  that 
Is  bow  the  big  papers  tell  me  it  might  be. 
They'll  even  be  a  Secret  Service  man  ttk9n  to 
gtt  the  little  feller  or  fellers.  They  shore  are 
a  b(g  dillerenoe  in  bow  the  pore  and  how  the 
afllueat  git  into  this  big  turmolled  world. 
Been  might  few  of  us  pore  what  have  ketcbed 
our  arst  breath  in  the  hospital.  Moat  of  us 
pore  of  my  sge  were  ketched  right  at  home  by 
the  local  Granny  Woman  and  a  few  of  the 
neighbora.  Of  course  the  OreaA  Society  Is 
now  providing  means  for  the  more  lowly  oo«e 
bo  be  ketched  in  hoepitala  but  it  don't  Uke 


Job  Corps  Saviag  Moaey — Huaiau, 
DoUart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALtroBNu 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  AprU  5, 19S7 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfcrnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  and  more,  we  see  evidence 
growing  that  the  Job  Corpe  has  become 
an  outstanding  success  and  an  effective 
means  of  helping  our  poorest  yoimg  men 
and  women  boost  themselves  out  of  an 
otherwise  deepening  poverty.  An  edi- 
torial which  appeared  recently  In  the 
Alameda  Tlmee-Star  Indicates  the  rapid- 
ly growing  esteem  for  Job  Corpe  at  the 
local  level,  and  especially  reflects  the 
high  regard  in  which  the  Parks  Job  Cen- 
ter for  Men  Is  held  by  the  citizens  of 
Alameda  County. 

At  this  point,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  Insert  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Job  Corps  Saving 
Money — Humans,  Dollars."  from  the 
February  17  issue  of  the  Alameda  Times* 
Star  in  the  Congrkssiohax.  Recoro: 

Jo*  CoaPS  SSVIKO  MOKST — HUHAHS,  DOLLASS 

For  the  more  oompulatve  orlUas  of  social 
welfare  generally,  mention  of  the  rarlous 
poverty  programa  were  like  the  tap  of  tha 
examining  doctor's  smalt  rubber  hammer  on 
tbe  patient's  knee.  The  crlUclsm  is  imme- 
diate. Uke  tbe  knee-Jerk. 

No  program  lUrred  the  wrmth  of  tbe  In- 
stant cnuclsm  set  more  than  tbe  Jobs  Corps. 

"Why.  I  oould  send  my  son  to  Harrard 
for  what  It  coats  to  educate  one  of  thoae  Job 
Oorps  beatrUks.  .  . 

And  so  they  oould.  The  coat  averages 
•7,000  to  train  a  man  or  woman  for  a  sclf- 
supporUng,  skilled-work  )ob.  But  what  the 
crlUc  doeant  know,  and  never  sacks  to  lesxn. 
Is  what  is  figured  In  that  cost.  The  cost  of 
tb«  building  where  the  training  la  dons  la 
part  of  the  prloe.  Many  of  those  accepted 
for  training  have  a  lot  of  rotten,  abaoessed 
teeth.  It  oosu  money  to  put  these  in  shape. 
Others  are  okey  for  training,  but  they  have 
some  health  problem  that  doctors  can  find 
and  correct — usually  with  proper  diet. 

There  often  are  other  costs  before  tha 
Job  training  begins. 

There  are  many  tralneea  who  first  must  be 
taught  to  resd  and  write  weU  enough  to  do 
a  skilled  >ob.     The  teacher*  are  paild. 

The  cost  is  there. 

But  tbe  alternative  la  more  ooatly.  Un- 
employed young  men  and  women  standing 
around  on  slum  oomera.  banging  out  in  pool 
rooms,  or  learning  gang  skills  can  very 
quickly  produce  oosla  far  greater  than  th*t 
of  four  years  at  Harvard  with  graduate  de« 
gree  expen^as  added. 

Let's  take  a  oouple  of  eaaea  out  of  Olea. 

"M"  graduated  from  high  school.  He 
wanted  to  study  art.  Rla  parenta  sacrlfload 
to  help  with  his  Isasrans.  A  year  later  h« 
was  serlouBly  injured  la  aa  aaMcnobUe  •C' 
cldent.     Ttim  long  hospital  stay  put  his  par- 


enU  beamy  la  debt.  (Ht  stUl  walks  with 
a  Ump.)  He  beard  about  the  Job  Corps. 
He  was  sccepted-  He  completed  major 
courses  in  electronics.  So  adept  was  he  that 
he  soon  was  supervising  the  center's  radio 
station  and  electronic  work  in  other  areas. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Corpsmsn 
student  government.  He  --ftttended  state 
youth  conferences.  He  now  Is  doing  well  as 
a  tool  and  frame  designer  at  an  aircraft  plant. 

There  are  many  examples  to  add  to  this — 
all  of  them  constructive  socially  and  eco- 
nonUcally.  There  Is.  for  example.  "D."  He 
came  out  of  vocational  school  with  a  slight 
Bktll  as  a  woodworker.  After  Job  Corpe 
training  he  works  at  a  manufacturing  plant- 
He  is  making,  now.  93.10  an  hour.  He  has 
bought  a  car.  He  la  paying  his  keep  at  home 
and  aaalsUng  a  younger  brother  to  go  to 
college. 

One  of  the  most  irrational  feature*  o(  the 
"Instant "  criticism  of  social  welfare  pro- 
grams— especially  tbe  ones  tagged  with 
"poverty"  or  "opportunity" — la  the  imme- 
diate resentment  that  1*  uninformed  and 
doesn't  seek  answer*.  It  feeds  on  the  fail- 
ures, the  scandals  and  the  "costs." 

The  Job  Corps  ts  ssring  us  money— in  hu- 
man beings  and  in  doUara. 
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Sappsrt  far  tkc  Elcctiaa  Refona  Act  of 
1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WtSCONStN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApriZ  5, 1967 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  mj  colleagues  and 
I  have  joined  in  Introducing  a  bill  aimed 
at  modernizing  our  election  laws  as  well 
as  to  provide  a  meajia  of  handling  con- 
gressional conduct  and  standards.  The 
Election  Refonn  Act  of  1967— H.R. 
6185 — as  my  bill  Is  termed,  encompasses 
not  only  standards  and  conduct  but 
rightfully  includes  the  handling  of  cam- 
paign expenses.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  two  cannoi  and  must  not  be 
separated. 

Both  Buslnefta  Week  and  'nme  mag- 
azine have  had  recent  articles  support- 
ing the  concepts  contained  In  this  legis- 
lation. For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  Include  at  this  point  por- 
Uons  of  the  Business  Week  editorial  of 
February  IS,  1967.  and  the  Time  essay 
of  March  31.  1967; 

[From  Bxislneas  Week.  Feb.  18.  19S71 
CoNcaxaa  ahd  tub  Qdbstzoh  or  Ethics 
Tear  aft«r  year.  Congrass  has  ducked  the 
task  of  setting  up  a  speclfle  code  of  ethloa 
for  Its  members.  As  a  result,  both  senators 
and  representatives  are  free  to  conduct  pri- 
vate business  that  may  inrolve  serious  oon- 
lUct  of  interest  without  revealing  anything 
about  it  to  the  voters.  AooounUng  for  cam- 
paign funds  Is  sUpshod  at  best  and  often 
downright  deceitful.  Supervision  of  expensa 
accounts  and  oontrol  of  travel  at  government 
expense  are  pitifully  inadequate. 

ThU  is  not  only  bad  morals.  It  is  grossly 
unfair  to  tba  mAjorlty  of  ooogreasmen  who 
are  scrupulous  In  btfiavlor.  An4  It  la  unfair 
to  the  pubue.  whloh  has  a  right  to  kn<yw 
ths  outside  InteresU  that  may  be  Influencing 
a  leglslator'a  va«a. 

Oongreas  would  Ond  the  Powell  case  a 
great  deal  less  erabarrasalng  If  tt  had  set  vtp 


ctandards  for  Itaelf  reqiUrlng  fuU  dlaclosure 
of  aU  outside  interests  and  strtct  accounting 
for  all  funds.  There  are  enough  lawyers  In 
the  House  and  Senate  to  remind  their  ool- 
leogUM  of  the  old  legal  doctrine:  Be  who 
appeals  to  equity  must  come  with  clean 
hands. 

jFrom  Time  magaxUie.  Mar.  31. 1967] 
CoNCBSssioNAL  Ethics:  Who  Oak  Arroao  To 
Be  Boncst? 
CAMPAIGN  coNTmairnoHs 
Weighing  most  oppressively  on  Congress" 
collective  conscience  is  the  problem  of  cam- 
paign expenses.     Unless  he  Is  a  millionaire 
many   times   over,    the    average    member   of 
Congress    (annual    salary:    •30.000)    simply 
cannot  afford,  on   his  own.   the  expense  of 
getung    elected    or    re-elected    these    days. 
Things  have  almost  reached  the  point  Indi- 
cated by  England's  tum-of-the-century  poet 
laureate.  Alfred  Austin,  who  wrote: 
Tou  want  a  seat!     Then  boldly  sate  your 

Itch; 
Be  very  radical,  and  very  rich. 

The  price  of  campaigning  bos  gone  up  and 
up.  Pierre  Sallngers  losing  campaign  for 
UjS.  Senator  In  CaUfornla  coet  H.eOO.OOC; 
Reagan's  lor  Governor  cost  as.OOO.OOO,  or 
roughly  SISO  per  voU.  Few  of  the  expenses 
are  on  offlclal  record,  since  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  183A  lUpulates  that  a  Senator  can 
spend  only  935.000  on  bin  campaign,  a  Bepre- 
sentaUve  S&.OOO.  A  candidate  gets  around 
this  simply  by  setting  up  innumerable  com- 
mittees that  collect  and  spend  funds  for  his 
campaign  without  his  "knowledge  or  con- 
sent." Thus  Maasachuaetu'  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy.  Uke  many  another  Congress  mem- 
ber, oould  and  did  file  a  report  declaring 
that  his  ie«a  campaign  expenses  were  »ero — 
though  his  supporters  spent  an  eetunated 
12,000,000.  Not  that  a  campaign  conUlbu- 
tlon  necessarily  means  undue  Influence. 
lx>bbylst  Julius  Klein  obtained  such  a  bold 
on  Senator  Dodd  that  he  was  able  to  write 
him  bullying  instructions,  yet  Klein  also 
made  sizable  contributions  to  the  campaigns 
of  Senators  Everett  Dlrkaen  and  Jacob  Javlta, 
without  any  suggestion  that  he  corrupted 
them.  StUl.  contrlbuUons  do  often  establish 
a  strong  and  lingering  obligation. 

A  legislator  bos  his  own  way  of  raising 
money,  most  notably  the  testimonial  dinner. 
It  has  the  advantage  that  no  single  con- 
tribution Is  "major."  even  at  $500  a  plate.  In 
the  trade,  such  affairs  are  often  known  as 
"blackjack"  dinners,  since  lobbyists  or  trade 
asaoclatlons  for  whom  the  Congressman  has 
done  a  favor  are  pointedly  notified  and  often 
arbitrarily  assigned  an  allotted  number  of 
tickets.  In  Washington,  a  favorite  variant 
is  the  campaign  cocktail  party.  Says  one 
lobbyist  ruefully:  "I  get  invited  to  about  two 
every  month.  They  are  so  well  organised 
that  after  tbe  first  drink,  they  pass  blank 
cheeks  around.  It  iisuaUy  costs  me  SlOO  for 
one  drink  and  a  cold  shrimp  on  a  toothpick." 
Though,  legally,  business  firms  cannot 
donate  money,  their  ofllcers.  as  Individuals. 
can  and  do.  A  frequent  means  of  concesJlng 
contrlbutlotu  Is  legal  feee  for  nominal  work 
paid  to  a  Congressman's  lew  firm  back  borne, 
or  a  fee  for  delivering  a  rouUne  speech.  Says 
BUI  Moyers.  former  White  House  aide  to 
President  Johnson.  "I  think  Iheres  probably 
less  direct  bankrolling  than  there  used  to  be, 
but  there  are  other  ways.  For  example,  the 
billboard  industry  might  provide  a  Congreas- 
man  with  free  bUlboards  during  his  cam- 
paign; now,  when  a  vote  comes  up  on  a  bill 
to  regulate  that  Industry.  It's  very  hard  for 
him  to  voU  agsinst  his  benefactors."  As 
for  Bobby  Baker's  stealing  of  campaign 
money,  Moyers  comments:  "I  think  what 
he  did  la  done  by  other  people  in  more 
sophisticated  ways." 

THX  DOtTVLS    R-AHDSmO 

None  of  tb«M  beams  m  their  own  eyee 
trouble  Congreasmen  much  when  tt  c<XBea 


to  overseeing  the  executive  brsnch.  There 
they  demand  the  utmost  rectitude — snd  with 
some  JusUce.  For  historically,  tbe  executive 
Is  where  tbe  big  swindles'  have  happened, 
wltli  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  of  the  Hard- 
ing Administration  as  the  classic  case. 
Seduce  a  legislator,  and  you  have  only  one 
vote.  Seduce  a  commlsaloner  of  one  of  the 
federal  agencies,  and  you  get  the  franchise 
for  a  TV  station  or  an  airline  route  worth 
millions.  Largely  as  a  result  ot  congres- 
Blonal  pressure.  Cabinet  members  now 
habitually  dispose  of  their  stockholUings  in 
firms  with  which  their  departments  might 
do  business.  Two  years  ago.  Lyndon  Johnson 
directed  top  government  ofBclals  to  list  aU 
their  holdings,  including  those  of  their  wtres. 
"For  too  long.  Congress  has  followed  a 
double  standard,  preaching  one  thing  to 
members  of  the  executive  branch  and  per- 
mitting its  own  members  to  practice  an- 
other." says  New  Jersey's  Senator  Clifford 
Case.  But  Oongreas  has  shown  only  the 
slightest  Interest  In  policing  Itself.  And 
nobody  else  can  do  It:  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  Is  aiuwerable  to  no  higher 
authority.  Members  generally  argue  that  the 
actions  of  the  execuuve  branch  must  be  re- 
viewed by  Congress.  whUe  Congress  Itself 
needs  no  watchdog,  since  the  voters  regu- 
larly review  its  performance  at  election  time. 
So  far,  the  only  rtslble  reform  has  been  eon- 
gresBlonal  endorsement  of  a  "Code  oC 
Ethics";  every  member  received  a  copy 
trUnmed  In  red.  white  and  blue,  suitable  feu- 
framing.  It  contained  platitudes  like  "ex- 
pose corruption  wherever  discovered." 

Chief  reform  efforts  are  now  ooncentrat«d 
on  the  simple  principle  of  disclosure — of 
stockholdings,  law  contracts  or  other  la- 
tere* ts.  Among  the  loudest  opponents  of 
this  Idea  Is  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen,  who 
orates  that  such  disclosures  would  make  a 
lawmaker  a  "second-class  citizen."  Tbe 
case  In  favor  Is  best  put  In  a  senatorial 
committee  report  prepared  under  Paul  I>oug- 
las:  "Disclosure  is  hardly  a  sanction  and 
certainly  not  a  penalty.  Yet  It  would 
aharpen  men's  own  judgments  of  right  and 
wrong,  since  they  would  be  less  likely  to  do 
wrong  things.  If  they  knew  these  acw  would 
be  challenged."  New  York's  Senator  Javits 
agrees:  "These  things  ought  to  be  known. 
For  instance.  I'U  be  introducing  a  bill  aoon 
that  affects  Canadian  banks.  WeU.  why 
shouldn't  1?  It  Is  something  I  believe  in. 
But  my  constituents  ought  to  know  that  I 
have  Canadian  t>anks  among  my  clients. 
Then  they  can  Judge  my  actions.  But  It's 
when  they  don't  know  these  things  that  It 
la  bad." 

Other  efforts  are  aimed  at  getting  cam- 
paign expenses  under  oontrol  and  thus  de- 
livering Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
their  enforced  dependence  on  the  big  givers. 
Louisiana's  Senator  Russell  Long  baa  pro- 
posed that  SI  of  every  citizen's  income  tax 
might  be  allocated  to  a  presidential  cam- 
paign fund,  equably  distributed  among  tbe 
candidates.  Others,  Including  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  have  suggested  shorter,  federally 
financed  campaigns;  or  a  ban  on  big  oontrl- 
buUons  and  setting  limits  on  what  the  can- 
didates can  spend. 

There  seems  lltUe  Ukelihood  that  any  of 
these  measures  wlU  be  enacted.  CongrcM 
has  tiimed  down  some  17  propossls  to  re- 
form campaign  expenditures  in  the  past  30 
years,  and  is  notoriously  reluctant  to  take 
action  against  malefactors  in  Its  midst. 
Obserrea  ex-Senator  Douglas  wryly:  'Men 
tinged  with  sovereignty  can  easily  feel  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  The  members 
of  Congress,  can  certainly  do  wrong.  But 
they  do  right  far  more  often,  and  that  fact 
would  become  much  clearer  to  the  UB.  If 
they  finaUy  relinquished  enough  of  their 
•oreffllgnty  to  accept  at  least  some  measure 
of  the  reform  proposals. 


PoTertr  War  fnwj  Profrav 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KJCNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  5. 1967 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Chick" 
Sales.  In  his  well-known  series  on  "two 
holers,"  was  not  blessed  with  having  the 
benefit  of  a  $788.68  outdooi  toilet  built 
luider  our  poverty  war  privy  program. 
The  Foreman's  Journal  of  BeattyvUle. 
Ky.,  has  done  a  very  apropos  article  on 
this  very  Interestlnif  poor  war  project: 
The  OEO  Director  of  Kentucky  give  an- 
other example  which  should  help  counter  the 
crttlclBm  sometimes  beard  by  disgruntled 
ones  against  the  Poverty  Programs.  He  tells 
how  up  In  Floyd  County,  the  Happy  Pappya 
buUt  76  outdoor  toUeU  for  a  smaU  sum  of 
only  9788.68  each.  And  a  total  cost  of  only 
gas.Ul.  Also  he  said,  "This  Is  a  splendid 
example  of  how  a  group  of  people  can  start 
with  one  goal  and  end  up  by  solving  many 
common  problems." 

Them  toilets  must  have  been  made  from 
brick  and  contained  oentral  heating  systems. 
Moat  ot  us  dOQ't  have  homes  worth  that 
much.  We  would  be  tempted  to  move  Into 
one  of  these  toUeta  to  Uve. 

Just  think  of  the  wonderful  training  re- 
ceived by  these  workers  in  learning  to  buUd 
outside  toUeM.  But  is  there  a  great  demand 
by  Industry  for  outside  toUet  builders'*  Tax- 
payers must  be  pleased  to  know  their  money 
is  being  spent  wisely  for  such  good  causee 
and  must  be  pleased  to  know  that  a  few 
Floyd  OountlaiM  can  rest  comfortably  and 
In  style  in  the  peace  and  quletneu  oiitslde 
their  homes. 

But  if  we  can  sell  to  the  OEO  the  Idea  o. 
the  new  Poverty  House.  USA.  tbe  toilet  wU 
be  completely  revoluaoniaod.     Bead  on 

All  through  the  years  and  ths  ages  tbe 
lowly  outside  Poverty  House  has  never 
received  any  renovations,  styiee.  or  noticeable 
changes.  It  took  the  coming  of  the  Great 
Society  and  the  War  on  Progress  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  revolutionary  change  Ui 
the  Outside  Poverty  House  in  history. 

TTie  Foreman's  Journal  has  for  sale  a 
miniature  Poverty  House.  USA  that  shows 
you  tbe  greatest  improvement  in  this  out- 
side necessity  since  the  great  mistake  of 
man's  creation.  Instead  of  the  old  conven- 
tional one  holer  or  two  holer,  this  new  model 
comes  out  with  a  sliding  seating  board  that 
has  apetures  to  fit  any  elsed  bottom  from 
Day  Care  through  the  Happy  Pappy  and  on 
to  the  highest  ranking  officer  of  the  War  on 
Progress.  This  sliding  board  can  be  reg- 
ulated to  meet  your  qualifications  In  Just 
one  short  second.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  Poverty  Housee  known  to  man 
and  one  that  certainly  gives  It  a  recognlUon 
that  It  dnerves.  There  is  even  a  space  left 
on  the  sliding  board  where  a  new  apeture 
can  be  carved  Just  In  case. 

This  miniature  model  of  the  Poverty 
House.  USA  is  tbe  ideal  invenuon  lor  placing 
upon  your  TV  to  give  it  that  modem  look. 
Every  household  will  want  the  miniature 
and  every  household  using  ouulde  privileges 
wlU  want  the  old  btilldlng  replaced  with  this 
new  Poverty  War  oriented  Poverty  House. 
Tour  local  Poverty  Office  can  no  doubt 
furnish  the  qualified  one  who  can  buUd  this 
new  house  for  you. 

Our  aim  is  to  place  this  Uttle  Poverty 
House  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Professors  and 
(he  Health  Instructors  of  the  Day  Care,  the 
Head  Start,  and  the  Adult  Education  Class 
to  be  used  as  a  demonstrator  In  their  class- 
work.  It  wUI  serve  a  wonderful  purpose  in 
teaching  younguns  and  adults  of  the  various 
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P07ert7  Schools  bow  to  UM  outside  tolleu. 
Courses  in  OuUlde  Toiletry  has  been  and  La 
being  taught  to  most  reclplenta  of  the  War 
on  Proffren.  ThlM  little  Poverty  House  USA 
will  help  to  demonstrate  the  proper  use*  of 
the  Outside  Poverty  Houae.  Contact  the 
Title  I  education  man. 


Operatio*  AppredatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MABTUURt 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  S.  1967 
Mr.  liiACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
ffroupe  have  made  such  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  demonstrate  to  our  servicemen 
wounded  in  Vietnam  that  we  are  sup- 
porting them  actively  than  the  persons 
In  Operation  Appreciation,  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
Poet  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  In 
Landover  Hills.  Md. 

Their  approach  has  been  not  one  of 
questioning  our  national  policy  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  but  one  of  accepting  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  democracy  and  doing  what 
they  can  to  sliow  our  wounded  that  by 
and  large  a  majority  of  the  American 
public  does  appreciate  their  sacrifices 
and  dedication  to  our  country  s  princi- 
ples. 

Operation  Appreciation  recently  held 
an  event  which  was  publicized  In  one  of 
our  local  wedcly  papers,  the  Commu- 
nity Press  of  New  Carrollton,  Md.  I  in- 
sert that  article  of  March  16,  1967.  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  work  of  (^)cra- 
tion  Appreciation,  followed  by  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  on  March  28.  1967,  by  Mr.  James 
Mema,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  patri- 
otic group: 

[FVom  the  Community  Press  (New  CarroU- 
ton.  Md.) .  Mar.  16. 1967) 
OPOEATIOM    APPSaciATIOK 

A  platoon-slaed  offensive  was  launched 
at  Peter  Conaeir*  Italian  Inn  Restaurant  In 
BUdensburg  last  Sunday  by  a  group  ot  Ua- 
rlnes.  all  oomhat  veterans  of  the  Oghtlng  In 
Viet  Nam. 

In  a  diversionary  move  on  the  return  trtHn 
Baltimore,  the  Leathernecks  deployed  at 
Peter  ConneU's  with  hut  one  objective  in 
mind — a  plzaa  party.  The  Marines,  all  pa- 
tients at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  recuperat- 
ing from  wounds  and  Injuries  »u*talaed  In 
Viet  Nam,  were  taken  to  the  local  restaurant 
as  guests  of  the  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
Post,  Landover  HUli.  Catholic  War  Vetco-ans. 
USA.  as  a  part  of  the  Post's  continuing  op- 
eration  Appreciation  Program. 

Some  2S  Marines  Including  3  on  stretchers 
and  many  In  casts,  along  with  supporting 
Naval  HospltsJ  personnel,  participated  la  the 
festivities. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Post  members  Including 
JLm  Mema.  Bd  Holland,  and  Ben  Semega  of 
New  Carrollton  took  the  contingent  to  Balti- 
more's Civic  Center  for  an  NBA  professional 
basketball  game — the  Baltimore  Bullets  vs. 
the  Chicago  BuUs.  After  helping  to  che«r  the 
Bullets  on  to  vlclory  and  meeting  with  Bul- 
lets Coach  Oene  Shue  and  many  o{  the 
Bullets  players,  the  group  visited  the  1067 
Custom  Auto  Show  also  being  held  at  the 
Civic  Center.  Among  other  entries,  tbe  Ma- 
rines'enjoyed  close-up  glimpses  of  the  Bat- 


mobile  and  the  Green  Hornet's  car  which 
were  on  display. 

The  day's  outing  was  tb«  18tb  event  ar- 
ranged by  tbe  Douglas  MacArthur  Post  since 
lu  Opera  ting  Appredatton  Program  was 
started  0  months  ago  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  wounded  Viet  Nam  veterans  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

•'Many  future  events  are  In  store  for  these 
highly  deserving  fellows."  says  Jim  Meraa. 
a  iMmer  Marine  and  Chairmsn  of  OperaUon 
Appredation. 

The  next  event  arranged  by  Merna  and  his 
MacArthiu  Post  assocla  tea  took  place  oa 
March  14th  with  a  visit  to  the  paUenu  at  the 
hospital  by  two  dUUngulabed  former  Ma- 
rlnes,  U.S.  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  ot 
Maryland,  a  two-time  winner  of  the  Purple 
Heart  and  recipient  of  the  Bronae  Star  from 
World  War  n.  and  Congressman  Bob  Matblas 
of  California,  tbe  former  Olympic  Decathlon 
champ. 

(Prom  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News. 
Mar.  28.  1967 1 

■Stand  Buin«n  Us — Psat  »o«  Ua  An." 

All  we  as  Marines  can  ask  of  you  is  that 
you  stand  behind  us  In  this  war  that  was 
not  of  our  making,  and  that  you  stand  be- 
hind your  government,  pray  for  us  all.  We 
can  ask  no  more." 

This  heartening  plea  for  support  Is  from  a 
letter  written  by  Lance  Corp.  Harry  L.  Miner, 
an  Oklahoma  Marine  in  Vietnam,  to  his 
Mends  back  home.  It  was  Inserted  into  the 
Peb.  16  Congressional  Record  by  Congress- 
man Ed  Edmondson  of  the  Sooner  State. 

What  type  of  home-front  support  for  our 
415.000  servicemen  now  In  Vietnam  have  we 
witnessed  of  late?     Consider  the   following: 

Casslus  Clay's  now  infamous  remark:  "I 
ain't  got  no  quarrel  with  them  Viet  Congs." 

Addressing  a  University  of  California  rally 
of  Berkeley's  'hippy"  set,  Stokely  Car- 
michael.  the  head  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  is  credited  l)y  a 
Feb.  17  UPl  dispatch  with  saying.  "To  hell 
with  America." 

Another  news  dispatch  widely  publicized 
the  blatant  refusal  of  the  crowd  at  the  rally 
for  Adam  Clayton  Powell  in  Harlem  on  March 
5  to  stand  during  the  playing  of  our  na- 
tional anthem. 

All  of  thla.  of  course.  Is  in  addition  to  the 
placard  protesters.  Vletnlks,  draft  dodgers, 
draft  can!  burners,  those  coming  to  the  di- 
rect aid  of  the  Viet  Cong  through  Canadian 
outleu.  and  the  like. 

No  one  disputes  the  democratic  right  of 
these  Individuals  and  groups  to  voice  their 
dissent  with  this  country's  Vietnam  policy. 
However,  every  right- thinking  American 
should  take  exception  to  some  of  the  Itaeans 
employed  by  many  of  these  misguided  and 
tnislniormed  people  to  achieve  their  objec- 
tives. Their  form  of  dissent  Is  more  than 
Just  a  difference  of  opinion — actions  and  ut. 
terauces  of  their  type  play  right  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies  and  provide  valuable 
propaganda  ammunition.  Furthermore.  It 
tends  to  baffle  and  undermine  the  morale  of 
our  fighting  men. 

Tes.  tbe  price  ot  freedom  ts  high  as  any 
glance  at  the  latest  published  US.  casualty 
figures  win  confirm.  like  many  other 
Americans.  I  am  personally  aware  of  Its 
costal  had  a  19-year-old  brother  killed  in 
combat  in  World  War  n.  1  served  In  com- 
bat at  the  same  age  with  the  Marine  Corp" 
duHng  the  Korean  War.  and  presently  have 
a  brother  serving  as  a  Marine  officer  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Nonetheless,  most  servicemen  and  the  35 
million  veurans  of  U.8.  wars  living  today 
wlU  agree  that  their  services  and  sacrifices 
for  their  country  were  and  continue  to  be 
necessary  and  essential  to  preserve  liberty 
and  freedom  wherever  It  Is  threatened. 

The  Ume  baa  come  for  many  others  to 
launch  a  count eroSenslve  against  what  I  caU 


a  "patriotism  gap"  on  the  part  of  a  few  who 
regard  patriotism  today  as  an  out-of-date 
virtue. 

JSMBS    E.    MXOMA, 

Vice  Commander.  General  Douglas  Jfoc- 
Arttiur  Post.   Catholic   War   VeterariM. 

U.SA. 


Federal  Lud  Baak  SyttcH 


SPEECH 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    mW    TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVX5 

Monday,  AprU  3,  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricultural 
activity  In  the  district  ol  New  York  State 
which  I  represent  constitutes  an  Impor- 
tant element  In  our  local  economy:  and 
I  am,  therefore,  most  pleased  to  take 
part  in  commemorating  a  half  century  of 
service  to  farmers  by  the  Federal  land 
banks. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  Associations  of 
Mlddletown  and  Oneonta  help  finance 
farming  enterprises  In  four  counties 
which  I '  represent — Orange,  Sullivan. 
Rockland,  and  Delaware.  Fifty  years 
ago  in  1917  these  associatlorui  made  eight 
loans  In  these  four  counties  in  the 
amount  of  $43,600.  total.  At  the  present 
Ume,  the  asoclations  have  loans  to  1.037 
fanners,  totaling  114,557,956  In  these 
same  four  counties. 

In  many  respects  the  trend  in  agricul- 
ture In  my  district  seems  to  be  a  model 
for  the  national  trend.  As  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  country,  modem  agricultural 
methods  and  the  need  for  expanded  pro- 
duction are  resulting  In  fewer  farms  nu- 
merically but  larger,  more  efficient,  and 
more  productive  units.  Each  year,  ac- 
cording to  Information  from  the  land 
bank  associations  in  my  district,  the  dol- 
lar volume  of  money  loaned  to  farmers 
has  been  increasing  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tbe  actual  number  of  farms  has 
been  decreasing. 

Another  trend  which  has  created  prob- 
lems in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
which  is  a  matter  worthy  of  most  care- 
ful consideration  as  we  think  ahead  on 
the  matter  of  sufficient  food  supplies 
versus  growing  population,  has  come  out 
quite  noticeably  in  Rockland  County. 
Farming  In  this  county  is  well-nigh  pro- 
hibitive owing  to  high  taxes  and  the 
transfer  of  land  to  real  estate  develop- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  agriculture  in  the  21th 
Congressional  EMstrlct  of  New  York  Is 
forging  ahead.  The  total  estimated 
value  of  farm  production  In  Orange 
County,  for  example,  amounts  to  $39  mil- 
lion a  year  from  dairy  operations,  muck- 
land  crops, ,  poultry,  fruit,  and  nursery 
production.  For  Sullivan  County  the 
farm  Income  total  runs  close  to  $25  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Through  50  years,  the  Federal  land 
bank  program  has  provided  encourage- 
ment and  sound  guidance  to  farmers  of 
the  area — in  addition  to  giving  them  ac- 
cess to  borrowed  capital.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  in  the 
Congress  and  citizens  everywhere  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
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Federal  land  banks  and  local  assoclaUons     -h,^  ^^.'^^^'^'^  "  ""T**"  "" 


en  their  50th  anniversary,  and  to  express  -  ^-  'j„j„„  m  t,deral  pow*  to  irgulhtt 

appreciation  to  farmers  themselves  lor  ^^^^^  bur(i«i»ome  to  th*  indurtry  af-                                                             ^  .      . 

tJiplr  vital  contribuUons  to  the  national  ,    J^     am  m  tui.  c*m  thert  »ppe»r.  need  noameB  oJ  Oongr**,  the  MUing  »nd  Kumg 

^om^  t^n.    one  hM  on),  to  look  «.  th.  cl«ilflod  ot  mMlling  lj.t»-the  ««>ckboM  of  U«  «.*- 


that  U  facing  its  flnt  poislblUty  of  Ooveni- 
ment  acnitlny. 

tender   a  bill   being  studied  by  the  Poet 
OflBoe  and  CItU  Servic*  Conunltteei  oc  both 


economy. 


Press  aed  PaUic  HaH  Atteapl  To  Curb 
Mailinf  List  Abases 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLEBJENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WIBCONSIH 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  BEPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  5.  1967 

Mr.  ZABIvOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 

cent  days  I  have  received  letters  from  r^ted  by  well-conceived  legiiUtlan 
all  over  the  country,  expressing  support 
for  my  bill.  HJl.  2382.  which  attempts 
to  help  curb  the  traffic  in  maU-order 
smut  by  requiring  that  maiUng  list  trans- 
actions be  recorded. 

These  letters  express  growing  concern 


telephone  directory  In  any  l»^e  city  to  get 
an  Idea  ot  the  ecale  of  the  milling  Urt  busl- 
neee.  One  Arm  advenlees  "Uul\lmimon  con- 
sumer resldentlsl  iiitM."  another  "Free  cat- 
alog deecrlblng  10.000  UiiU."  doe  can  e<e 
how  muicult  It  u  for  the  Poet  OOm  Departs 
ment  to  handle  Individual  complaint*  which 
It  receive*  by  the  thousand.  It  must  get  at 
the  source. 

The  proposed  legislation  should  not 
hamper  thoee  who  police  their  own  business. 
There  Is  s  proper  tise  for  mailing  lists  hon- 
orably compUed  and  openly  obtained.  Tbe 
legitimate  direct  mall  adveruang  busineaB 
should  not  be  handicapped.  But  It  can  only 
gain  If  the  abusea  of  the  method  are  cor- 


IProm  tbe  Phlladelphu  (P«.)  Evening  Bul- 
letin. Apr.  3,  LM7I 
JDNK  Msn-mo  Lmre  m  T«otnu.i 
Almost   every   houacholder   today   has   to 
wade  through  pUea  of  letters  and  brochures 


thla  load  of  "Junk"  mall.  For  every  personal 
letter  In  hlj  pack,  there  are  many  the  house- 
holder doean't  want,  which  wind  up  In  the 
trash. 

How  does  Ur.  Householder  get  on  so  many 


about  the  amount  of  sexually  oriented     he  receives  dally  from  people  and  eompaiUi 
LTriiSi'w'Sra™  sent  un^U...^to    ---^^".rk"  •""■"'"  •"**"  """" 
chUdren  In  the  malls.     The  Poat  Office 
Department  estimates  that  more  than  1 
nillllon  American  youngsters  will  receive 

such  Items  during  the  current  year.  

Tlie  growing  concern  is  also  Indicated  malUng  lists?  He  has  bought  something  at 
by  the  fourfold  Increase  In  complalnte  some  time.  sub«irlbed  to  a  magazine,  applied 
Z  L«*-  JrTi  /.th«rii  trt  th^  PnRt  Office  for  a  license— automobile,  marriage,  dog. 
by  parents  andothers  t^  ^™J  ^mce  construction  pemUt^has  received 

Department  because  such  smutty  It^ms  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  publicised; 
or  advertisements  have  been  received  in  —^u^t^d  from  a  school  or  attended  a 
the  home.  Almost  200,000  such  com-  ^u,ch. 
plaints  were  processed  by  postal  ofllcials 
lost  year. 

In  recent  days  an  awareness  that  some 
remedy  must  be  found  has  been  expressed 
In  Influential  organs  of  the  press.  Sever- 
al have  seen  fit  to  feature  my  approach  to 
cutting  the  flow  of  pornography  through 
the  mails  as  embodied  In  HJl.  2382. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
this  proposal,  and  the  support  which  It 
has  attracted,  I  Insert  at  this  point  re- 
cent editorials  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  and  the  Phlldelphla  Eve- 
ning Bulletin.  And  an  article  tram  the 
New  York  Times: 

(Prom  the  OhrUtlan  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 

ao, 1997) 

NAMsa  roa  Sai^ 

'How   did   they   tt%  my   name?"   the   pua- 

Bled  householder  sales  himself  when  be  tm- 

loads  his  mailbox.    He  has  been  sought  out 

ss  a  potential   purchased   of  anything  frotn 

swim  suits  to  Shakespeare,  as  a  buyer  of  sen- 
sational bo<^cs   (St  bargain  prices),   and  as 

a  donor  to  enterprises  claiming  to  be  of  great 

urgency. 
Some  of  the  offers  are  good.     Others  are 

worthless  or  even  obnoxious.     But  they  all 

come    from     a    hard-to-reach     source— the 

leased  or  purchased  mailing  list. 
So  big  and  Important  has  the  mailing  list 

business  become  that  committees  in  Congress 

are  now  considering  bills  to  bring  It  under 

supervision.      Sponsor   of    proposed    legisla- 
tion m  the  House.  Clement  J.  Zablockl  (D) 

ol  Wisconsin,  offera  a  plan  which  he  claims 

woud  provide  a  simple  method  of  checking 

Illegal  use  of  the  malli  for  sale  of  salsclous 

reading  matter.    It  would  give  tbe  Poet  Ot- 

fice  Department  the  right  to  demand,  from 

any  seller  or  lessor  ot  mailing  lists,  a  record 

of  all  to  whom  he  has  furnished  lists  over 

a  live-year  period,  as  weU   as   a  statement 

giving  tbe  nature  o*  the  lists  supplied  to 


Someone  has  cconplled  Lists  of  names,  occu- 
paUona  and  Interesu  from  these  sources  and 
sold  them  to  a  mall  order  bouse  or  a  Ust 
broker.  Tbe  mall  order  houses  send  their 
solicitations  or  merchandise  to  tbe  house- 
bolder.  Some  of  this  material  is  porno- 
graphic and  ooutd  not  be  sold  openly. 

Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablockl  (D-WIsc)  U 
sponsoring  H^lslaaon  now  being  considered 
In  committee  to  curb  these  list-sellers.  Un- 
der the  legislation,  records  would  be  fur- 
nished the  Post  Offlce  showing  who  bought 
or  rented  each  Ust  and  wbst  material  was 
sent  to  the  names  on  the  list.  Ust  users 
also  would  tie  cross-checked  to  see  what 
they  sent  out  and  list  brokers  would  have  to 
register  with  the  department.  Another  pro- 
posal in  Congress,  aimed  specifically  at  por- 
nography through  the  mails,  would  permit 
tbe  householder  to  cconplaln  of  offensive  ads 
and  the  Post  Office  could  penalise  the 
offender  if  he  failed  to  remove  the  complain- 
ant from  the  Ust- 

Beyond  the  annoyance  to  the  bousbolder, 
there  Is  an  eoonomlc  factor.  Postmaster 
Oeneral  lAwrence  03rlen  proposes  to  raise 
tbe  cost  of  first  class  mail  to  7  oenta.  be- 
cause of  the  greatly  expanded  work  of  his 
department  and  chrorvic  deficits.  Tbe  "Junk" 
mall  is  partly  responsible  for  the  costs,  and 
curtw  on  it  would  meet  favor  with  the  pubUc. 

{From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar  38.  1967) 
VB.  Action  Paoed  av  UAtUMO  Ldts — Coh- 

GHESS      STDDtan      Mow      To      POBCI      BtJCOUD 

DiscLOsras 

(By  Joseph  P.  Pried) 

If  you  are  a  newlywed,  your  name  and 
address  are  worth  1.25  cents.  If  you  arc  a 
wealthy  widow,  they  are  worth  4  cents. 

If  you  bought  a  surgical  truss  from  a 
Kansas  City  mall  order  house,  your  name  and 
address  are  worth  1.6  cents.  If  you  breed 
pedigreed  swine,  they  are  worth  6.7  cents. 

These  are  some  of  the  going  prices  In  a 
Uttle  known  but  pervasive,  booming  business 


billion     direct     mall     industry — would     be 
brought  under  the  Federal  eye. 

ruaKisaiNG  axcoana 
Records  would  have  to  be  furnished,  upon 
Post  Office  Department  request,  of  who 
bought  or  rented  each  list  within  tbe  last 
five  years,  and  what  material  was  sent  to  tbe 
names  on  the  list. 

BiaU  list  brokers,  who  bring  together  list 
owners  and  the  third-class  mall  adverUsers 
who  rent  lists,  would  have  to  register  with 
the  department. 

The  measure — strongly  opposed  by  many 
mall  list  entrepreneurs— Is  twlng  sponsored 
by  Representative  Clement  J.  ZablocW,  Wis- 
consin Democrat,  as  a  "constitutionally  feesl- 
ble  and  relatively  hurdenlees"  method  ol 
curbing   smut   peddling   through    the    mall 

Previous  attempts  to  stem  mall  txime 
erotics  have  been  aimed  at  Ust  users  only. 
One  proposal,  for  example,  also  pending  in 
Congress,  would  permit  a  recipient  ot  an  ad 
be  considers  offensive  to  complain  to  the 
Post  Office,  which  oould  seek  penalties  against 
the  advertiser  If  he  tailed  to  remove  the  com- 
plainant from  his  liat. 

"Sucb  an  approach  makee  the  individual 
citizen  a  censor  and  puts  tbe  tuU  weight  of 
the  Federal  Oovernmeni  behind  him,"  said 
Jack  SuUlvan,  Mr.  Zablockl's  leglalsUve  aide. 
"We  feel  thla  ts  of  dubious  coosUtutlonaltty." 

"Also,  our  approach  puts  lees  Btraln  on  the 
Poet  Office.  Th«^  were  197^77  oomplainU 
Last  year  by  offended  bomeowners.  four  times 
as  many  as  in  1963.  Tbe  department  would 
be  swamped  If  H  had  to  enforce  all  these" 

EXISTINO    UAWS   crrcD 

Repreeentaiive  Zablockl,  agreeing  that  bis 
blU  is  less  than  what  many  smut-figbters 
want,  nevertheless  believes  it  would  "help 
officials  gain  InformaUon  that  would  be  use- 
ful in  ot>tainlng  oonvictloni  under  existing 
obscenity  laws." 

The  rarely  described  mall  Ust  bustoess. 
growing  increasingly  efficient  in  the  com- 
puter age.  U  beUeved  to  reap  hundreds  of 
mltUons  of  dolisn  in  annual  profits. 

Four  or  five  thousand  Ust  owner*  rent  or 
seU  more  than  10,000  mailing  lists  oompUed 
as  a  by-product  of  their  main  business,  ac- 
cording to  the  19«7  Directory  of  Mailing  Usu 
published  by  the  M.  W.  Lads  Company  of 
New  York. 

In  addition,  about  three  doeen  companies 
specialise  In  compiling  U»U  from  sources 
ranging  from  automobUe  regUtraUon  statis- 
tics to  hospital  clerks  who  sell  them  names 
ot  maternity  peUenU.  One  company.  R.  L. 
Polk  of  Detroit,  which  buys  auto  registration 
ilBts  from  all  60  states,  was  In  tiie  news  last 
week  when  a  Connecticut  car  owner  ofllclatly 
protested  the  state's  sale  of  his  name  as  an 
Invasion  of  his  prlvacy. 

Flnally.  there  are  the  three  dosen  brokers. 
based  mosUy  In  New  York,  who  got  a  30  per 
cent  commission  each  time  they  arrange  for 
a  list  rental. 

The  variety  of  lists  Is  endless:  350,000 
buyers  ot  handwriting  analyses  courses  (rent- 
ing at  »20  tor  1,000  names,  or  3  cents  each) 
40.000  current  subwrrlbers  to  Ramparts 
magazine  (•30  for  1.0001  and  30.000  former 
subscribers  (122  50  a  thousand);  950.000 
I>lner*a  Club  members  (»30  a  thouaandl  and 
100.000  lawyers'  wives   (•30  a  thousand). 

But  the  lists  of  most  ooocem  to  Zablockl 
supporters  are  those  used  by  the  lalesmen  of 
erotica. 

"And  that's  where  the  biU  U  tiiUng  at 
windmills."  Henry  Hoke  Jr..  publisher  of  The 
Reporter  o*  Direct  MaU  Advertising,  a 
monthly  trade  magazine,  said. 

"Brokers  don't  get  involved  In  pornog- 
raphy.   The    starUnf    pomognMiher    builds 
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The  present  publisher,  Amon  Carter 
Evans,  has  continued  to  direct  the  Ten- 


hto  own  milling  llrt  mmI  th»  bill  wouldn't  W»  highly  Tmliw  our  ln<l«utTUl  workers, 

get  .t  thl«  tringt  arM  •  Md  our  IndUBtrtml  itrength  but  In  tlili  com- 

Lewis  Kieid.  a  broicer  who  hu  bMn  In  dl-  msnt.  w»  point  to  oert«iniy  one  of  lowas  nggjean  In  the  progressive,  liberal  pattern 

rect  m»U  for  JO  yews,  ssld:   "Jt  would  be  ImportMit  Industries,  agriculture.    The  Farm  j  ^  y^^  ,^^j  Sllllman  Evans.  Sr.  and 

creating  a  mountain  ot  ni  tape  to  gat  st  a  Bureau  atataa  that  every  »1  In  lann  Income  ^^ 

S^r-u'SLSii'^^^nirvarb.?  ^BikxSlZLZZ  .'<LVirs,f^e'or^:rr^p 

with  live  alone  In  the  l^di  directory  under  ha«  never  looked  brighter,    towas  rich  loii  [heir  characteristics  are  the  same — their 

■■aex  boo*  buyera."     They  dispute  Industry  already  produce*  more  wealth  each  year  than  principles  are  the  sanie — and  that  their 

statemenU  that  advertlaen  uaing  auch  ll»U  all  the  gold  mines  In  the  world.    The  grow-  response  to  the  trumpet  sound  of  battle 

are  carefully  screened.  'ng  ne«l  for  food  In  Amerloi  and  abroad  will  g^e  the  same. 

liS,f^':1LX^Z:^^^Ll:^r^n  A-on  Caner  Evar^d^snj.  defend  a 

^^^^^^^  and  rural  dweiiirr  poslUon— he   leads   the   charge.     He  is 

young    and   colorful — a    versatile    pub- 

StroBf  PartaenUp  Nccdid  ^^^.^^^^  Usher. 

The  Tennesaean  under  his  leadership 

SPEECH  Tenwtteau  T«  Pay  Tribate  to  E»»b»  and  the  able  direcUon  of  edltor-acUvist. 

o»  r      •!            «<wi.    a      •                     D  L  John    Selgenthaler,    has    a    wide    and 

FiMdT  ••  30A  A.iirrer«r7  at  P.b.  .^amatic  Influence. 
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HON.  FREO  SCHWENGEL 

or  lows 
IK  THE  HOUSZ  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBa 

TAurtday.  Uarch  2J.  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Importance  of  agriculture  to  the  economy 
of  Iowa  was  demonstrated  most  graphi- 
cally In  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  FoTt  Madison  Evening  Democrat  on 
Friday.  March  31. 

The  facU  and  Ogurea  marshaled  in 
the  editorial  are  impressive  and  certainly 
attest  to  the  contribution  the  farm  com 


Great,  Proircssiy*  Newspaper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


dramatic  Influence. 
liskers  •(  tk*  Natknllc  Tcaaesuaa — A        Amon  Carter  Evans  has  worked  as 

copy  Ixiy.  sports  reporter  and  staff  corre- 
spondent for  the  Tennessean  while  in 
high  school  and  college.  He  knows 
newspaperlng  and  he  la  following  the 
path  blazed  by  his  Illustrious  brother 
HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS  and  father 

or  TDiHaaan  **  '***°  °'  **  Tennessee  congressional 

~~ House  delegation,  I  extend  my  congratu- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  B«PBE8KNTATiVEa        JJu'^lo  Amon  Carter  Evans,  to  his 
Wednesdov,  April  S.  1SS7  wonderful  mother,  and  to  the  staff  of  the 


Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak-  Nashville  Tennessean.  on  this  memorable 

,    in    NashvlUe,    Tenn..    tomorrow—  occasion  and  extend  them  my  very  best 

>i.«a»  Ku  u.c  w.....™— Thnr^lav    Anrtl  « a  ereat  and  richlv  wishes  for  another  30  years— and  many 

^'Su.r^"  '°  *'  "°°""''           "  S^^eS VrSf  a^bLuVS  be^  more-of  continued  success  and  progress. 

""^editorial  follows-  **^-  *™°"  ^^'^^  ^''"*-  ""  "'''*  P"""  ^^-^-^^ 

The  editorial  rouows^  Usher  of  the  Nashville  Tennesaean-one  ^^^^^^ 

8™,>.aP.«i«.»KtrNn=.n  ^  ^  Nation's  great  newspapers-Mr. 

Although  industry  1.  ^'"f^f.B'';!^'"'!  sUllman  Evans,  Sr..  the  late  illustrious 

Sa'ScT/r^"  S^t^t'of'CI'ow"  publisher  of  the  Tennessean.  and  Mr. 

workers  depend  directly  or  Indirectly  upon  SUllman  Evans,  Jr..  who  succeeded  his 

agllculC<irs  for  their  Johe.     This  reaulu  be-  late  father  as  publisher.  or 

cause  o<  the  emerging  coocepl  of  agriculture  On  tomorrow  this  distinguished  pub-  HON     ED   REINECKE 

which     include*     production,     prtxreasing.  Uahlng  family  will  be  honored  by  lead-  nun.  iii»  s»a-iiia.», 

manufacturing,    serricing,    uuiuauon    and  ^^  ^^^  friends  from  throughout  Ten-  ""  CALiroaifu 

ooonimpuon.     Call  it  agribusiness  U  you  npssee  and  the  Nation  for  their  tontribu-  in  THE  HOtraE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

:^iJ^;'"^^T^°'o^"^S^iT^  Uons  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  the  Wednesday.  A^  5, 1S57 

constantly  taking  place  but  BO  percent  of  ""'.2?.*  J™!!!?^"";.?^?  .5. „*..!!;  Mr.  REINECKE.    Mr  Speaker,  we  are 


The  Cty  of  Tobmctow 
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new  or  expanding  Industry  in  low*  Is 


These  friends  will  attend  a  dinner  to 


constantly  reminded  that  most  of  the 


directly  reUted  to  agrteuiture.  And  the  be  held  in  the  municipal  auditorium  at  ^J  ^  cre&Uve  Ideas  for  build- 
farmer  is  the  key  man.  Nashville  in  observance  of  the  30th  an-  SfJlVrfJirAmeriMwrne  not  from  the 
Iowa  farmer,  produc  M  and  one-quart«-  njversary  of  the  Evans  farallys  brilliant  ^„t  '  irt^,.f^u"  ^«  m  OovemSent 
billion  worth  of  crop,  and  ll.»ioclc  annually.  ^^^^  ^  publishers  of  the  Tennessean-  °™"'':^^  ^i^^^n^s^a^on  ^  "i 
lowa  lead,  the  nauon  In  Uveatock  marketing  .  honorinir  the  Dresent  Dublisher  ''"'  '"""  '"*  °'^"  InvesUgauon  ana  f^ 
For  example,  nearly  M  percent  of  the  nation.  »""  ^  .  /  cCl„.  „.^\.„™r,l^^'  search  of  private  educational  instltu- 
~k^ppiy  comL  f^^owa  farm,  and  ^T"  „?"'*^5rf^'  )'S'^hfSSL^?£  tions  and  private  enUrprises. 
low.  no  wr«.ks  as  ths  number  one  com  of  his  fifth  year  as  head  of  the  Nashville  j^y  ^j^^^  mater,  the  Callfomla  In- 
producer.  Tennessean.  .stitute  of  Technology  is  leading  the  way 
'  -  Sllllman  Evans.  Sr.,  was  Assistant  Post- 


Of  Iowa's  98J  mlUlon  acre*  of  land  are*. 


in  tackling  the  problems  of  urban  de- 


74  •  muuon  ai*  IB  farms.    The  Iowa  Farm  master  General  of  the  United  States,  vice  „„i(,nn,ejit      i^^t.  month   the   institute 

Bureau    Federation    comes   up   with    the«!  president  of  three  airline*,  president  of  a  -oonsored'a  symposium  entitled    "The 

Bguree  about  Iowa  farmers  and  presents  a  p^^  ^o^j,  j^^q  sUtlon.  president  and  J~,  an  Years  "     One  of  the  most  Sttel- 

■typicai-  low.  farmer:  He  would  farm  314  ^^alrman  of  the  board  Of  an  Insurance  „^tln,  or^nutloi^s  waTllren  by  Dr 

Kcre«    would  have  a  ktom  annual  Income  of  .      ,  «j.«__„„  _-.—-__-«  („  Ulflting  presentaiions  was  given   uy  a^i- 

^ir=ot»0^5eaSTb<mt.«.ooOn.tan.  £?'"'»"'' ?^  •'*»*,"? "^';^?"^„!?^^  "  Athelstan    Spilhaus,    the    distinguished 

nuaiiy      He  would  have  an  Investment  of  Texas  and  Washington,  before  coming  to  scientist  from  the  University  ot  Mln- 

about  HOO.OOO  In  land,  machinery,  buildings,  Tennessee.  nesota 

crops,  and  livestock.  SUllman  Evans,  Sr..  often  said:  p^  SplUiaus  discussed  the  experimen- 

Aa  a  group.  Iowa's  farmers  have  •!<  blUloo  A  newspaper  worth  Its  salt  Is  more  than  a  j^j  ^^^     which  is  to  be  buUt  by  the  Unl- 

invosted  in  their  huBlnes*.    This  u  broken  mirror  irf  Its  times— It  Is  a  factor  of  the  time*,  ygrjity  of  Minnesota     The  new  city  will 

«°Ti.iC  :f^«  °ai^"'uT..ZS^.S«'«4  Certainly  the  courage  and  dedication  use  new  types  of  building  materials:  a 

fuCt^:LS^^or.nr7f^rmwor1«r  which   SUllman  Evans  InstlUed  in  the  constant  source  of  moving  transporta- 

In  Iowa  there  la  an  inveatment  of  *S6.aoo.  NashvUle  Tennessean  ■■set  the  mold  for  its  tion  at  the  doorstep  of  every  dweiung : 

compared  to  the  nsUonal  avwage  of  about  continued  devotion  to  the  public  taterest  "flnlshcd"   food  supply,  especially  prc- 

tao.ooo.  and  its  continued  reputation  as  a  fighter  pared  and  nutritious.     All  wastes  from 

Production  expenses  In  low.  amount  to  for  liberal,  democratic  principles.  the  city  will  be  recycled  for  use  as  sources 

quite  a  figure  for  farmers.    They  p^y  about  SUllman  Evans.  Sr..  was  a  crusader —  of  energy.     There  wUl  be  instant  com- 

»167  mUUon  In  taxes,  apend  another  »»so     ^^  Idealist but  a  practical  man  who  munlcation  systems,  using  the  avaUable 

million  for  teed    another  'l^  ""^^  blended  his  idealism  with  acaon-ded-  television-telephone 

d'ebu^tr^J^er".?!!  SS-  Icated  to  his  community  and  his  country.  Dr.  Spilhaus  mainUlns  that  is  U  bet- 

^    .r  ^          \-T-.?!v™,  fo™. to  smiman  Evans.  Jr.,  who  succeeded  his  ter  to  buUd  new  ciUes.  than  to  try  to  re- 

lo^°^Tor  f^^^^  a^^^S^  faSeThad  a  brief  but  brtUlant  career  as  hablUtate  the  old  ones  by  piecemeal  pro- 

revenue  for  thla  Is  MSO  mUIioa.  publisher.  grams. 


Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  a  great  deal  will 
be  learned  from  tbeae  experttnental  dtlea 
of  tomorrow.  Design  techniques,  ma- 
terials development,  and  advanced  Ideas 


(1)  We  urge  support  for  the  Manpower 
Development  uul  Training  Act  whlcb  r«- 
tr&lni  workers  displaced  \ij  mutomaUon. 
Vocational  progruns  sliould  be"  geared  to  tne 
needs  oC  peraons  wltb  pres«nUT  UCCle  skill 


cune  of  wsat  and  depttvaUon  In  tbe  rtcheet 
oountry  in  tlw  world.  In  C&UfomlA,  our 
Stste  sdmlntstrstlon  hu  displayed  a  growing 

swarenrsB  of,  and  c»ncern  (or,  the  existence 
of  eoclaJ  aiKl  economic  poTerty.    But  the  ac- 


Will  come   from  these  experiments  that      ^mj  ume  or  no  educaUon.    Wliere  necessary,     tual  allotment  of  reBOurces  eo  far  oommJtted 


will  help  to  build  the  new  urban  Amer- 
ica of  the  next  W)  years. 
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basic   literacy    training   should    be   provided. 

(3)  Btate  employment  agencies  should  be 
made  really  effecUve.  With  modem  data- 
processing  techniques,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
a  worker  anywhere  In  the  United  States 
should  not  learn  shout  all  the  Jobs  lor  which 
he  is  qualified  within  a  short-period  of  time. 

(i)  If  relocation  Is  necessary,  governmen- 
tal grants  or  loans  should  be  available,  as 
well  as  assistance  In  finding  and  financing 
bousing  for  the  workers  and  their  families. 

(4>  If  the  worker  is  in  need  of  retraining, 
there  should  be  a  program  of  full  support 
to  the  worker  and  his  family  during  train- 
ing or  retraining.  There  U  no  reason  why 
auch  support  should  be  confined  to  strictly 
vocational  retraining;  It  should  range  from 
basic  literacy  to  university  education. 

(6)  In  areas  of  high  unemployment,  emer- 
gency    programs    of    useful     public     works 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  cauroajTU 
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Speaker,   the   Callfomla   Federation   OI  "jj^^jj  ^^  launched  for  the  purpose  of  meet-  other   minorities   have   been   systemsacany 

Young  Democrats  has  frequently  been  In  ^^g  genuine  community  needs  and,  at  the  excluded  from  all  except  the  most  menial 

the  forefront  of  the  Democratic  Party  g^me  time,  providing  addiUonal  employment  jobs,  and  that  hiring  and  training  st  all  levels 

in  California  in  Its  stands  on  the  Im-  for  the  realdenu  of  the  are«*.  of  employment  must  be  "oolor  blind,"  we 

Dortant  issues  of  our  day.  (6|   Public  sgencles  (and  private  employ-  view  tJie  responsibility  of  the  (mployer  In 

porLantissuesoiuuxu-jr. ^    ^^^^^    ^  ^^   ^   ^^^^^    .houid  identlfv  critical  needs  thU  area  as  extending  stUl  further,     D.  af 

minority  groups  were  already  em- 


to  this  war  has  been  pitifully  short  of  the 
amount  required  for  Tlctocy.  What  Is 
needed  Is  a  really  znasslvc  devotion  of  men 
and  dollars  to  the  task. 

The  poor  must  participate  tn  the  formula- 
tion of  policy  decisloos  and  allocation  of 
funds  in  this  war  on  poverty.  In.  almost 
every  dty,  it  Is  not  the  people  but  rather  the 
politicians  who  control  the  war  on  poverty. 
It  is  only  through  letting  people  help  them- 
selves, with  the  assistance  and  direct  com- 
munication from  the  only  agency  capable  of 
administering  and  anancing  this  maaslve 
effort,  the  Federal  Government,  tttat  the 
United  BtatM  can  effecUvely  move  towards 
the  removal  of  the  shame  of  poverty  in  our 
affluent  society. 

(«>  Comp^nsafory  hiring  of  minortfies. 
WhUe  It  Is  already  widely  recognised  that  in 
meet  parts  of  the  United  States  Negroes  and 


Thev    have    never   shunned   their    re-  ers  as  weU)    should  identify  critical  need.  thU  area  ss  extending  stUl  further,     D.  at 

™?c^lnfttfy.t^llthr««DL^  what  they  wWch  "*  currently  unfilled  and  create  new  preaent,  minority  groups  were  alr«< 

sponslbUlty  to  tell  the  If<>Pif^*iJi\^ff^y  subprolesslonal  poaitlons  which  can  be  made  ployed  at  all  levels  of  work,  commei 

view    as   the   solutions   to   tne   prooiems  ^^.^'J^j^j^  ^^  t^e  residenU  of  disadvantaged  with  their   numbers   and   capabtUUes.   then 

facing  our  society  and  our  world.  areas.     Such   persons  can   usefully  »er\e  as  equal  hiring  would  certainly  be  the  proper 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  their  ^^j^    ^^    teacheia,    social    workers,    public  system  for  employers.     Howevw,  as  a  result 

positions    they  are  to  be  commended.  In  health  nursee,  playground  supervUora,  pro-  of  the  exclusion  from  most  middle  end  upper 

mv   ODlnlon,  for  the  Integrity  of   their  baUon   and   parole  offlcers  and  other  pro-  Income  jobs,  the  lack  of  equal  educational 

iMj    w>«a*uw    ,                                        *  fesalonals  fmrHiiti»«  »»*«  at  th#  Twimarv  education  level. 


purpose. 

Part  in  of  the  platform  of  the  Call- 
fomla Federation  of  Young  Democrats 
follows: 

PAXT   m:      A    KXW    AHEBICJtN    DOMESTIC    rOLlCT 

A.  The  economy  OTut  todal  wet/are 
1.  An  economic  policy  for  today  and  for 
tomoirov.  By  IMO,  80%  of  our  national 
;»oduct  will  be  produced  by  »%  of  our 
working  population.  The  rest  of  our  citi- 
zens will  either  live  in  poverty  and  idleness 
or  experience  a  new  freedom  for  a  creative 
life. 

A  program  to  provide  for  the  Increasing 
numt>er  of  workers  displaced  by  automation 
must  be  esUbUshed.  ThU  program  must 
not  be  a  stop-gap  measure  until  further  em- 
ployment Is  found,  for  no  employment  will  be 
available.  We  need  to  guarantee  every  Amer- 
ican an  income  consistent  with  standards  of 
human  dignity.  We  must  redefine  our  tlilnk- 
m?  to  reallre  that  man  deserves  an  adequate 
income,  not  because  of  his  work,  but  due  to 
ibe  very  fact  that  he  is  a  man. 

The  CPYD  urges  the  Federal  Government 
to  undertake  a  massive  program  of  planning 
for  a  cybernated  society.  Ai  arst  steps  In 
thla  direction,  and  as  poUciea  Justifiable  In 
their  own  right,  we  advocate  ths  foUowlng 
programa: 

(a)  Waf/es.  hours  and  working  conditions 
legislation.  We  recommend  that  both  the 
state  and  federal  minimum  wage  be  raised  to 
12  00  per  hour  for  all  workers  and  that  this 
minimum  be  Lncreased  periodically  com- 
mensurate with  the  increase  In  the  cost  ot 
living. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  the  problem  of 
cybernation  and  providing  a  sUndard  of  In- 
creased leisure  time,  we  support  the  demand 
for  a  35  hour  work  week,  with  time  and  a 
half  overtime  beyond  Sfi  hours,  and  double 
Lime  beyond  40  hours. 

(b)    Unemploj/^nent  and  fob  development. 


because  of  the  human  misery  it  directly 
causes.  l>ecause  of  the  economic  waste  It  Im- 
poeea  on  all  of  us  and  t>ecauBc  of  the  road- 
blocks It  puts  in  the  way  of  Amerlca'a  racial 
minority  groups.  Steps  are  possible  to  guar- 
antee every  American,  IS  to  M,  the  right  to  a 
Job. 


(7)  All  other  things  being  equal,  pref- 
erence In  contract  allotment  and  In  taxes 
should  be  given  to  private  employment  and/ 
or  on-the-job  training  to  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed persons. 

I8r  Sufficient  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  thoee  employment  and  Job  devtiop- 
mcnt  agencies  involved,  such  that  the  Jobs 
for  which  people  are  being  retrained  will  not 
also  be  automated  out  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Thla  necessary  guarantee  of  Job  sur- 
vival should  tw  brought  to  the  level  of  sec- 
ondary education.  Vocational  training  cur- 
riculum must  be  continually  updated  to  as- 
sure   a   Job    for   the    graduating   student. 

(c)  fiseol  policy.  The  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Administrations  have  been  the  first  In 
American  history  to  use  the  sophlatlcated 
techniques  of  modem  Keynealan  analysis 
and  fiscal  poUcy  effecUvely.  We  urge  the 
lULtional  government  to  make  full  use  of  the 
Keyneslan  economic  theory  including  not 
only  the  use  of  tax -decreases  In  periods  of 
economic  slow-downs  but  also  the  use  of 
tax-Increases  in  periods  of  continuing  infla- 
tion when  lesser  steps  have  faUed.  The  tax 
power,  if  imaginatively  used,  has  proven  Its 
direct  relevance  to  responaible.  efficient  na- 
tional planning. 

The  planning  of  economic  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  could  profit 
from  much  greater  centrallxation.  and  their 
execution  and  administration  from  much 
less. 

We  urge  the  following  tax  reforms :  1)  rais- 
ing the  federal  personal  income  tax  deduc- 
tion to  •1000:  a)  overhauling  the  whole  In- 
come Ux  structure  to  make  tlie  tax  truly 
progreaslve  and  to  eliminate  loopholea;  3 ) 
ending  favorttlBm  to  the  oil  industry, 
through  temU  nation  of  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance: 4)  utUltaUon  of  the  "negative  Mx"' 
concept  and  other  aproscbes  to  Ux  credits 
that  will  assure  a  guaranteed  minimum  an- 


Unemploymant  Is  a  disaster  to  our  country     nual  Income  to  aU;  6)  lu  order  t«  forestall 

*^-     -       -  -    - — *'-     fc  dangerous  InfUtlonary  trend,  we  urge  the 

repeal  of  Investment  tax  credits  as  weU  ss  a 
lowering  of  the  previously  Increased  deprecia- 
tion schedule  rather  than  increased  intereat 


rates. 

2.  Poverty  end   social  welfare-     President 
Johnson  baa  iroclalmed  a  war  against  the 


fadlltlee  even  at  the  primary  education  level, 
and  the  exclusion  from  many  unions,  partic- 
ularly those  for  skilled  workers.  Negroea  and 
other  minorities  are  virtually  unrepresented 
in  the  middle  and  higher  levels  of  work  and 
at  the  same  time  have  not  been  able  to 
acquire  the  education  snd  training  necessary 
for  such  work. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  employers  to  tem- 
porarily give  preferences  to  such  mjnorttlee 
when  hiring  new  workers,  in  order  to  oom- 
penaate  for  the  exclusion  of  the  past  100 
years- 

<b)  The  trade  ««<on  ffiooemcnt.  Today 
many  liberals  are  Inclined  to  regard  the  labor 
movement  as  Just  another  bureaucrattsed 
structure.  Influenced  Ijy  the  apathy,  oon- 
senratlEm.  ot  corruption  observed  tn  some 
unions,  tiie  liberal  Is  led  to  cynical  attitudes 
which  do  a  disservice  both  to  llt>erallBm  and 
trade  union.  We  feel  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  underestimate  the  potential  of 
the  greatest  organized  force  on  the  liberal 
Bide  of  our  social  and  political  spectrtim,  Ws 
believe  the  labor  movement,  de^lte  Its  seri- 
ous deficiencies,  deserves  the  encouragement 
and  support  as  well  as  the  friendly  criticism 
of  liberals. 

We  support  all  democratic  striiggles  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  within  un- 
ions. While  much  progress  has  been  made, 
the  Inability  of  nUnority  group  members  to 
attain  union  apprenticeship  in  such  skills 
as  plumbing,  prinUng,  palnUng,  textile  man- 
ufacturing, and  the  building  trades,  as  weU 
as  the  unequal  and  unjust  preferential  treat- 
ment given  to  the  sons  of  union  members, 
polnu  up  blatant  deflclendee  in  present  un- 
ions. We  urge  a  more  vigorous  adherence 
by  unions  to  tJtie  fundamental  principal  of 
equal  opportunity  to  memtjerahlp  wlthjn  un- 
ions. It  la  only  through  this  method  that 
unionism  can  begin  to  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  It  was  founded. 

We  unequivocally  support  the  right  of 
teachers  and  other  public  employees  to  orga- 
nise, use  collecUve  twrgalnlng  and  to  strike. 
(c)  Equal  Hghtt  for  agric-ultural  lebor. 
Since  the  enactment  of  guarantees  to  In- 
dustrial workers,  begun  In  the  New  Deal,  agri- 
cultural workers  have  been  second  class  citl- 
zeno,  not  only  in  their  treatment  by  the  giant 
raraxs  that  so  dominate  United  States  agri- 
culture, but  also  In  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
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W9  ftppUud  recent  devdopmenti  which  In- 
dlcaU  th*t  the  historic  exclusion,  of  faxm 
worker*  from  minimum  wfcge  guarantee*.  c<d- 
lectlve  bftrgalnlng  rlghte.  child  labor  reetrlc- 
tion*.  and  like  provision*  of  induatrlal  legU- 
latioo  ot  a  generation  ago  are  about  to  end. 
We  call  upon  the  California  leylalature  to 
enact  companion  legislation  to  that  being 
paned  in  Congreae  and  we  urge  CongreM  to 
erteod  the  fuU  benefit  of  all  federal  labor 
Uwe  to  (arm  worker*.  We  support  fuUy  th« 
efforts  of  the  National  Farm  Worken  Onion 
to  organize  farm  workers  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. a«  so  successfully  begun  In  Delano. 

(d)  Public  asjiatajice. — We  acknowledge 
the  obligation  of  society  to  help  those  who 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  cannot  fully  proTlde 
for  themselves. 

(1)  In  old-age  aid.  we  sxiggest  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ellglblUty  age  to  82  and  the  devel- 
opment or  adequaU  pobUcly  financed 
housing. 

(2)  As  aid  to  the  blind,  we  call  for  expan- 
sion of  services.  Including  counseling,  orlen- 
Utlon  centers  for  the  blind,  special  home 
trmlnlng.  and  assistance  In  the  area  of  em- 
ployment, by  taking  advanuge  of  existing 
FMeral  funds  established  for  these  purposes. 

(3)  Under  aid  to  dependent  children,  we 
call  for  the  exMinalon  of  this  aid  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  residence  requirements  and  waiting 
periods;  and  we  endorse  a  plan  which  will  aid 
dependent  chlldrsn  scoordlng  to  the  needs 
of  the  children  whether  or  not  the  father  U 
In  the  home, 

<4t  We  call  for  reform  and  expansion  of 
local,  stats  and  federal  welfare  programs. 
Administrative  procedures  for  present  pro- 
grams seem  to  be  too  complex.  BeclpienU 
ot  welfare  aid  are  often  hsnied  and  humi- 
liated. We  call  for  an  end  to  this  harrass- 
msnt  and  a  beginning  o*  meanlnglui  welfare 
procedures. 

(5)  We  support  the  formation  of  welfare 
Tlghu  organteatlon  supported  by  State  funds 
to  inform  rectplenls  of  their  rights  under  wd- 
fars  program  and  to  Uke  action  on  their 
behalf.  „     ,  , 

(e)  Sociai  Mciirtfy.— Basically  our  Social 
Security  Is  regressive.  Those  who  need  help 
most  get  the  least.  Only  those  who  havs 
worked  longest  and  paid  most  into  the  system 
ftrs  cnsbled  to  g^t  retirement  benefits  sufll- 
clent  to  live  on.    Accordingly  we  advocate: 

(1)  That  benefits  be  Increased  progres- 
sively as  Income-level,  past  and  present,  falls. 

(2)  That  ail  persons  employed  bs  covered. 
<3)  Lowering  tbs  voluntary  retirement  sgs 

without  penalty  to  W  f o»  women  snd  M  for 
msn. 

(4)  Abolishing  durational  residence  re- 
quir«menU  la  this  as  in  aU  other  welfare 
programs. 

(/)  Medicol  care.  Not  only  Is  medical  cars 
not  aTaUabls  to  all  who  need  it.  but  our 
health  facllltlss  are  too  limited  to  handle  all 
who  need  help  even  it  they  have  the  means 
to  pay  for  It.  In  fsct.  the  United  States,  by 
far  ths  wealthiest  oT  Western  nations,  actu- 
ally has  health  standards  lower  than  most 
Western  nations.     Aooordlngly: 

(1)  ^A  praise  the  enactment  of  Medicare 
for  the  sged,  and  the  President's  call  for  ex- 
tending limited  benefit*  to  the  young.  Pres- 
ent Medicare  benefits  should  be  available  to 
aU  the  elderly,  regardles*  of  past  employ- 
ment status,  sod  tb*  amount  of  beneflU 
should  be  Increased. 

(2)  Ws  rube  what  President  Truman  advo- 
cated twenty  year*  ago.  health  lusuraacs  for 
aU. 

(3)  Greatly  accelerated  public  support  of 
iSoetor-tralalng  and  hospital  oonstructloa 
must  take  place. 

(4)  We  fully  support  attempts  to  ftuosl- 
dat*  municipal  water  systems  In  ordar  »  fa- 
elUtats  dental  hygiene. 

(9)  Familv  ptanninp.  W*  call  upon  ths 
federal  government  to  sst  up  and  putkllclss 
neighborhood  cUnlos  for  fres  birth  oootrol 
Information  and  devices  In  all  areas,  and  par- 


ticularly In  thoss  areas  designated  as  pov- 
erty pocket*.  While  we  respect  the  right  of 
Individuals  and  groups  to  oppose  this  con- 
cept on  rvUglous  grounds,  we  must  at  ths 
■une  tim*  deny  their  right  to  Impose  tbelr 
religious  or  moral  standards  on  the  rest  of 
society. 

{K)  Conrumer  protection.  American  con- 
sumers havs  too  long  been  denied  protection 
frtMn  unscrupulous  packaging  practices.  The 
sstabllshment  of  a  consumer  counsel  In  Cal- 
if omU  U  commendable,  as  U  the  President  s 
appointment  of  a  consumer  adviser.  We  urge 
prompt  passage  of  ths  proposed  Federal 
truth-Ln- packaging  bills. 

(I)  C/i*W  core.  Too  many  mothers  are  pre- 
vented from  working  because  they  have  no 
one  to  care  for  their  children.  Therefore,  we 
^Advocate  a  publicly  supported  system  of  day 
^Sre  centers  for  children  ranging  In  age  from 
Infancy  through  Junior  high  school.  Al- 
though we  commend  ths  privately  funded 
uid  exlsUng  state  day  care  centers,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  more  comprehensive,  publicly 
supported  system.  weU  staffed  and  well 
housed,  wiu  enable  a  great  society  many 
mothers  to  leav*  welfare  rc^ls  and  become 
productive  members  of  society. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oeneral 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  today  re- 
sumed public  hearings  on  the  Impact  of 
tmfx>rt8  and  exports  on  American  em- 
ployment. These  hearings  began  la£t 
year,  but  congressional  adjournment  pre- 
cluded many  of  those  Interested  In  testi- 
fying from  appearing.  It  therefore  be- 
came Incumbent  upon  ua  to  provide  for 
the  oontlnuation  of  the  hearings  at  the 
present  time. 

The  flret  witness  this  morning  was 
Mr.  George  Baldanzl.  President  of  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America^  APL-CIO. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
chair  many  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  trade,  but  rarely  were  statements 
the  quality  of  Mr.  Baldanzis  presented. 
In  It.  he  addresses  himself  to  our  trade 
problem  and  provides  a  most  interesting 
analysis.  Mr.  Baldanzl's  statement  fol- 
lows and  I  commend  it  to  my  coUeaguee: 

SrSTEBCaNT     ST     OEOBCS     BaLDANZI.     iNTiaNA- 

TtoNAL  President,  DNrrsn  TimLS  Wosjtxas 
or  AMSSiCA,  AFl^-CTO.  ON  Apbo,  6,  19fl7,  OH 
Hil.  478  Awn  HJl.  479,  Bwoss  THi  OomAl. 
SuBOoimimi  OH  Labos  of  th«  CoMMrrrM 

OK    toUCATlOM    AHD    LaSOS,    D.3,     HoU8«    OT 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  appear  hers  today  in  support  of  HR  478 
and  HR  470.  both  Intended  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  so  as  to  provlds  ways 
of  offssttlng  the  damaging  effect  of  imported 
goods  on  American  workers.  Industries  and 
conun  unities. 

These  bills  are  a  gratifying  demonstration 
of  your  concern  for  ths  welfare  of  American 
Industry  and  those  who  work  in  It.  We  are 
plesaed  that  you  havs  also  expressed  thU 
concern  in  many  other  effective  ways, 

t  have  also  read  with  great  interest  your 
statement,  and  Uu  sutements  of  your  col- 


leagues In  the  House,  as  well  as  of  Senator 
Pastors  and  his  coUeagues  In  ths  8ennt«. 
about  the  damaging  effect  of  cheap,  foreign 
textile  producu  on  an  Important  sector  of 
the  American  economy. 

The  problem  of  Imports  Is  of  course  not 
confined  to  texUles.  but  smce  that  Is  the 
field  with  which  I  am  someWtTat  familiar.  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  it. 

The  united  Textile  Workers  of  America 
recently  asked  textile  employers  and  public 
omclals  In  commuDltlcs  where  textiles  are  a 
leading  Industry,  to  Join  In  a  campaign  to 
preserve  the  American  textile  industry  and 
safeguard  the  Jobs  of  American  textUe  work- 
ers against  the  erosive  effect  of  textile  Im- 
ports, produced  at  subsUndard  wages  and 
under  substandard  conditions. 

Our  union  representatives  In  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  where  the  Im- 
pact of  textile  ImporU  has  been  felt  most 
keenly,  are  meeting  srtth  company  and  com- 
munity representaUves  to  formul»t«  Joint 
appeals  to  the  White  House. 

The  Individual  members  of  the  Union  have 
written  directly  to  President  Johnson  ex- 
pressing their  concern  and  our  local  union 
affiliates  have  adopted  resolutions  twarlng 
on  this  proMem. 

In  a  recent  leter  to  me.  SUnley  Nehmer. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretory  for  Resources  In 
the  Department  of  Commeroe.  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  resolutions  In  behalf  of  the 
President,  Ind  wrote: 

"We  are  concerned  over  the  rapid  Inorcaae 
m  imports  of  man-made  fiber  textUss  and 
we  are  exploring  the  matter  carefully  to  de- 
termine what  action  might  be  required  Id 
tbls  field  to  carry  out  the  AdmlnUtraUon's 
program.  ^ 

"The  wool  textile  Import  slluaUon  U  be- 
fore tbe  President's  Cabinet  TextUs  Advisory 
Committee  where  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  various  alternatives  available 
to  the  United  States  to  implement  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlon'B  potlcles  on  wool  textUe  im- 
ports." 

We  are  of  course  pleased  at  thU  further  ex- 
pression of  ths  President's  oonUnulng  con- 
cern over  this  problem. 

The  UrUted  Textile  Workers  of  America 
has  been  the  collecUve  bargaining  agency  for 
the  emptoyees  of  the  Southwell  Combing 
Company,  commLsslon  wool  combers  In  Low- 
ell. Mass..  for  almost  OS  years.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Onion,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Racking. 
manager  of  Industrial  Relations,  wrot*: 

■It  U  our  firm  belief  that  imporU  are  a 
serious  factor  In  ths  steady  decline  of  em- 
ployment here  at  BouthweU  ComWng.  In 
1903  our  employment  figure  stcxjd  at  614 
people. 

"Our  wool  combing  operation  has  declined 
to  the  point  where  w  now  employ  only  221 
people.  ThU  amounU  to  a  declln*  of  M 
per  cent  In  our  employment  during  this 
period." 

The  United  TexUle  Workers  U  also  the  col- 
lectlvs  bargaining  sgency  for  ths  workers 
employed  by  a  number  of  large  manufac- 
turers of  synthetic  fibers.  psjtlcuUrly  in 
Tennessee.  Alabama  and  North  Carolina. 

In  Faistabethtoo.  Tenn..  and  ChlldersburB. 
Ala.,  we  represent  ths  employees  of  the 
Beaunlt  Corporatloo.  About  350  workers  st 
both  plants  have  been  laid  off.  with  no  imme- 
diate signs  of  recall. 

The  Union  is  also  the  collective  bargaining 
agency  at  the  Morrlstown.  Tenn..  and  Enka. 
North  Carolina,  plants  of  the  American  Enka 
corporation.  Almost  500  workers  have  been 
furloughed  at  these  planU.  and  it  is  esti- 
mated thst  another  thousand  are  working  a 
four-day  week  at  the  plant  In  North  Carolina. 
This  is  directly  attributable  to  the  heavy  im- 
portation  of  synthetic   textUes. 

The  Union  also  represents  the  workers  st 
ths  Nt^th  Carolina  Finishing  Company  In 
Salisbury.  North  Carolina,  a  subsidiary  of 
Fleldcrest  BftlU.  TextUe  Imports  have  bad 
an  appreciable  effect  on  production  In  ths 
SaUsbury  plant,  which  employs  700  WM-kers. 
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At  the  Erwln  Mills  In  Cooleetiee.  Durham, 
wid  Erwln.  North  CaroUnar-the  United 
Textile  Workers  represents  the  workers  In 
Oooleemee  and  Durham— which  employ  a 
toUl  Of  5.000  workers,  production  has  been 
cut  t>ack  IS  per  cent  and  the  work  week  has 
been  reduced  from  six  to  five  days. 

The  Union  also  represents  workers  In  the 
woven  label  Industry.  Including  the  Artistic 
Weaving  Company,  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  woven  labels,  and  here  too  the 
Impact  of  textUe  Imports  has  been  extremely 
severe. 

TextUe  Imports  are  now  multt- fiber-cotton, 
man-made,  wool  and  blends.  They  are  no 
longer  concentrated  chiefiy  in  cotton  prod- 
ucu  or  a  particular  product  line. 

Although  synthetics  are  the  newest  and 
fastest  growing  division  of  the  textile  Indui- 
Iry  it  1^  here  that  the  greatest  threat  from 
impcM^  lies.  The  American  syntbeUc  textUe 
industry  Is  still  ahead  of  lu  foreign  competi- 
tion technically,  but  It  U  only  a  matter  of 
time  unUl  the  latter  catches  up. 

Imports  of  clothing  and  fabrics  made  of 
synthetic  textiles,  almost  non-existent  six 
years  ago.  have  taken  a  unth  of  the  Amer- 
ican mailtet. 

Since  1063,  man-made  fiber  textile  Im- 
ports have  more  than  doubled. 

An  official  of  a  large  synthetic  fiber  com- 
pany described  the  slCuaUon  accurately  when 
he  said: 

"Imports  of  fibers,  yarns,  fabrics  and 
manufactured  arUcles  utUiElng  fibers  in 
whole  or  In  part  constitute  a  major  threat 
to  our  economy  and  to  the  Jobs  of  the  more 
than  two  mUUon  people  engaged  In  the  man- 
made  fiber,  the  texUle.  the  apparel  and 
related  industries. 

"The  day  may  come  when  levels  and  stand- 
ards of  living  throughout  tb«  rest  of  the 
world  wlU  have  progressed  to  a  point  some- 
what in  line  with  our  own.  UntU  that  time 
occurs,  however.  UnporU  from  low- wage 
areas  will  generally  have  s  tendency  to  dis- 
place the  products  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  Jobs  of  American  employees. 
"In  the  portion  of  the  business  requiring 
heavy  capital  Investment,  there  Is  also  a 
tendency  toward  'dumping"  of  foreign-made 
products  in  the  American  market  at  prices 
(ilgniflcantly  lower  than  In  the  home  markets. 
Such  a  practice,  of  course,  has  a  disruptive 
effect  not  only  on  ths  normaJ  flow  of  prod- 
ucts through  market  distribution,  but  also 
on  the  orderly  development  and  innovation 
that  is  so  Important  to  our  industry's  fu- 
ture."" 

Imports  of  man-made  fiber  textUes  and 
apparel  totalled  a  record  707.6  mlUlon  square 
yards  equivalent  last  year,  an  Increase  of 
40  9  per  cent  over  1966. 

Between  1963  and  IMS.  the  value  of  im- 
ports of  man-made  fibers  Increased  133  per 
cent,  but  exports  increased  by  only  three 
per  cent.  During  the  same  three-year  period. 
Imports  of  man-made  textUs  products  in- 
creased 348  per  cent,  but  exports  increased 
only  a  I  per  cent. 

Japan  continued  to  be  the  leading  exporter 
of  synthetic  textiles  to  this  country,  and  last 
year  aent  almost  337  million  square  yards, 
hn  Increase  of  37  per  cent  over  1966,  when 
It  exported  almost  173  mlUlon  square  yards 
:o  tlUs  country. 

Behind  Japan  came  Canada,  whose  exports 
to  this  country  totaled  63.4  mlUlon  squsre 
yards,  an  Icnrease  of  83  per  cent  over  1965; 
Hong  Kong,  which  shipped  393  million 
5q\iare  yards,  an  Increase  of  lOfi  per  cent; 
West  Germany,  36B  mlUlon  aqusre  yards,  an 
Increase  of  40  per  cent,  and  Taiwan.  SSJ)  mU- 
llon  square  yards,  an  Increase  ot  S3  per  cent 
over  1965. 


•Claude  Ramsey,  then  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, American  Bnka  C-orporatlon.  in  a  speech 
to  the  NY.  Society  of  Security  Analysts  on 
January  IB.  1961.  Mr.  Ramsey  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  company. 


And  as  countries  such  as  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, turn  increasingly  to  the  production  of 
synLbetio  textiles,  we  can  expect  exports  to 
this  country  to  rise  astronomfcally.  particu- 
larly as  long  as  they  remain  unregulated- 
Last  year,  Japan  sent  100  nUUlon  more  square 
yards  of  synthetic  textUes  than  her  agreed 
cotton  texuie  quota. 

Under  the  Long-Term  Cotton  TextUe  Ar- 
rangement (LTA>  cotton  producu  are  de- 
scribed as  those  oonulning  60  per  cent  or 
more  of  cotton . 

However,  if  an  exporting  iratlon  wishes  to 
get  out  from  under  the  relaUvely  lax  con- 
trols of  the  LTA  as  presently  admlnUtered.  It 
need  only  decrease  the  cotton  content  of  Its 
product,  even  though  the  end  result  la  stlU  a 
product  that  is  essentlaUy  cotton. 

To  Ulustrate:  According  to  a  recent  report. 
Hong  Kong,  second  only  to  Japan  as  an  ex- 
porter of  cotton  texUles  to  this  coimtry.  ap- 
parently does  not  find  even  this  favorable 
position  sufllclenl  and  so  is  sending  blended 
duck  fabric  with  Just  enough  synthetic  fiber 
m  it  to  make  It  possible  to  evade  the  cotton 
Uxtlle  quou. 

Nor  Is  the  sltuaUon  with  respect  to  woolen 
imporU,  where  there  are  likewise  no  Import 
controls,  any  less  dismal  than  it  U  In  syn- 
thetics. ^  , 

Wool  imports  Iftst  year  accounted  for  a 
fourth  of  U-S.  producUon.  up  from  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  market  only  six  years  ago. 

And  faUure  to  enforce  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  makes  it  easier  for  foreign 
manufacturers  to  evade  the  law  through 
lechnlcAl  loopholes  and  the  mlslebeUng  of 
woolen  Imports. 

Tb«  Ix>ng-TeTm  Cotton  TextUe  Arrange- 
ment (LTA)  has  Just  been  renewed,  but  for 
three,  not  five,  years. 

AccordUig  to  a  recent  story  in  the  Wew 
York  Time*.  '"The  Common  Market  had  pro- 
posed originally  to  cut  tariffs  on  cotton  tex- 
tiles st  the  Kennedy  round  only  U  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  were  renewed  for 
a  further  five  yeais. 

-However,  the  Council  subsequently  de- 
cided to  setUe  for  a  three-year  exUnslon  in 
Mchange  for  Umltlng  Its  tariff  cuts  to  be- 
tween 20  and  35  per  cent  Instead  o«  the  50 
per  cent  goal  that  was  first  set  In  the  Ken- 
nedy round." 

What  I  find  so  disturbing  Is  this  story 
Is  that  apporenUy  the  Common  Market  caUed 
the  tune,  to  which  this  country  danced,  in 
the  negoilaUons  that  led  to  the  thr»e-year 
renewal.  For  reasons  I  cannot  grasp,  this 
country  seems  to  have  behaved  Uke  a  poor 
relation.  .     . 

Of  couree.  It  woiild  have  been  better  had 
the  LTA  been  renewed  for  five  years,  but. 
faced  with  a  three-year  renewal,  we  hope 
the  agreement  wlU  be  properly  enforced,  as 
the  present  agreement  has  not  been. 

The  rising  tide  of  cotton  textile  imports, 
TlrtuaUy  uncontroUed  under  the  present 
LTA,  must  be  stemmed  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  permit  further  and  perhaps  irrep- 
arable, damage  to  an  Important  American 
industry  and  the  lour  million  Americans  who 
depend  on  It  for  their  economic  weU-belng. 
It  might  be  well  to  review  our  experience 
under  the  present  agreement,  so  that  It  wUI 
not  be  allowed  to  recur. 

Cotton  texUle  and  clothing  imports  last 
year  took  10  per  cent  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, double   tiielr  share  five   years  ago. 

smce  the  1961  base  period,  cotton  textile 
Imports  have  doubled;  the  concept  of 
orderly  growth,  which  underlay  the  LTA.  has 
not  been  realized. 

Hong  Kong.  Japan.  Mexico,  IndU  and 
Portugal  accounted  for  03  per  cent  of  aU 
cotton  textUes  coming  into  the  American 
market.  Cotton  piece  goods  exported  to  the 
united  SUtes  by  Hong  Kong  Increased  by  33 
per  cent  last  year;  146.1  mUUon  square  ya^d* 
were  shipped  here  In  1966.  compared  to  118J 
million  square  yards  the  year  before. 

Imports  for  the  6th  LTA  year  have  started 
out  30  per  cent  above  the  same  period  for  the 


4th  LTA  year.  In  actual  yardage,  the  In- 
crease from  the  first  quarter  of  the  4th  LTA 
year  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  cttrrent  LTA 
year  was  963  million  square  yards,  compared 
to  an  increase  of  S0.5  mUUon  square  yards 
between  the  firfit  quarters  of  the  third  and 
fourth  LTA  yeara. 

It  seems  Ukely  that  total  cotton  textUe 
imports  this — the  final  year  of  the  current 
Long-Term  Arrangement — wlU  reach  3.3  bU- 
Uon  square  yards. 

Tarn  Imports  are  down,  but  this  has  not 
led  to  the  decline  in  cotton  textUe  imports 
that  was  supposed  to  f  oUow. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  imports  Is  much 
faster  than  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  own 
dcdaiestlc  textile  snd  apparel  markets.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  table  thst  follows. 
textUe  imports  have  tripled  since  1961  to  2.8 
btlUon  square  yards  equivalent  in  1968. 
Over  the  same  period.  American  textUe  and 
apparel  production  has  risen  by  only  about 
one-third. 
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Boony:  U.S.  DepsiUnfnt  ofComnMroe. 
Ths  last  ten  yean  have  seen  the  prolifera- 
tion of  texUle  exports  to  this  country  from 
aU  over  the  world. 

In  1966.  43  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  looms 
were  In  Asia  and  Ooesjiia;  37  per  cent  were 
In  Europe,  and  only  13  per  cent  were  in  North 
America,  including  the  United  States. 

In  wool  texUlcB,  the  American  industry  has 
shrunk  to  about  13.000  looms,  compared  to 
150.000  in  the  world,  mainly  in  Japan  and 
Europe. 

Our  compeUtive  position  is  now  also  worse 
than  It  was  with  respect  to  foreign  ouUeU 
for  raw  cotton,  where  our  chief  eompeUtors 
are  Mexico  and  Russia. 

Japan  imported  three  per  cent  more  raw 
ootton  last  year  than  It  did  in  1966.  but  It 
bought  100,000  fewer  bales  from  the  United 
States,  compared  to  almost  166,000  more  bales 
from  Mexico  and  twice  as  much  as  the  pre- 
vious year  from  Russia. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  t«xUle 
products  coming  into  this  country  do  not 
even  ocme  from  the  raw  ootton  we  have 
exported. 

Although  we  tn  exporUng  st»out  the  same 
numbsr  of  bales  oC  eotttm  that  ws  did  13 
years  ago.  we  are  Importing  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  cotton  \n  the  torm.  of  textUes 
that  we  were  importing  13  years  ago. 

The  Long-Term  Arrangement  waa  supposed 
to  be  only  t2ie  first  step  \n  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industry-wide  control  program. 
This  was  dfjne  because  Imports  of  wool  and 
ayntheUc  textiles  to  the  United  States  came 
prlmarUy  from  the  industrialized  countries 
of  Europe  and  from  Japan,  while  the  source 
of  ootton  textiles  was  presumed  to  be  much 
more  widespread. 

But  most  textUe  Imports  come  from  the 
more— rather  than  the  leas— Industrtallwd, 
countries. 

In  cotton  goods,  Jsp&n  and  Bong  Kong 
alone  account  for  43  per  cent;  other  Indus- 
trialized countries  bring  this  up  to  mors 
than  60  per  cent. 

In  synthetic  textUes.  almost  90  per  cent 
of    our    imports    corns   from    induatriaiiMd 

countries. 

Wool  bextUe  Imports  come  principally  from 
such  industrtaliisd  countries  as  Japan  and 
Bong  Kong. 

And  many  of  ths  oountrlee  sxpcrtlng  tex- 
Ule producu  sutMldlM  them  solely  for  ths 
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punxve  of  KCttlnff  tnto  the  profltable  Amer- 
ican ma.rket. 

Even  Mid*  from  the  fact  that  the  original 
purpo*«  of  the  Long-Term  Arrangement  ta 
b«lng  contravende.  we  are  not  even  oon- 
trtbutlng  to  the  B«nerml  well-being  of  thoM 
industrtallsed  countrlea  that  are  the  chief 
exporters  of  textile  product*  to  thla  country. 
Although  the  return  to  one-prtoe  cotton 
three  yeftr*  ago  reduced  the  dUparlty  between 
domcAtlc  and  export  price*  for  cotton,  a  wide 
gap  remains  between  textile  Induatry  wage* 
m  the  United  States  and  In  other  countrlea. 
tn  13  of  the  18  countrlee  that  account  for 
eJmoat  01  per  cent  of  all  cotton  texUte  im- 
port* to  this  country,  textile  worlcera  are 
p&id  leaa  than  a  fifth  of  the  wage*  earned 
bT  American  texUle  workers. 

Tneee  13  oountriee  account  for  more  than 
tbree-quarter»  of  tn«  dollar  v»Iue  of  cotton 
texUlea  imported  from  the  18  oo.untr1ee.  In 
the  rMnalnlng  six  countrlee.  which  account 
for  14  per  cent  of  importe,  textile  wockere 
earned  tea*  th&n  a  fourth  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  American 
tezttto  worker. 

In  thla  oountry  the  average  wage  In  the 
textile  Industry  U  •3.00  an  hour.  In  Japan 
It  U  3fl  oenu  an  hour;  tn  India  the  average 
wage  In  the  textile  Industry  Is  14  cents  an 
hour:  in  ItsJy  It  Is  53  cents  an  hour:  Vn  Mex- 
ico—«.lso  a  laadtng  exporter  of  textUea  to  the 
United  Stale* — the  average  hourly  wage  in 
the  textile  induatry  la  43  centa  an  hour,  and 
In  Portugal  It  ta  18  cen»  an  hour. 

It  U  true  that  these  rates  do  not  Include 
Tarloua  wage  supplemenCs  such  aa  family 
allowance*,  bonuse*.  paid  leave  or  social  se- 
curity benefits.  If  exact  compartsona  oould 
b*  made.  In  acxne  Instanc**  the  cenU-per- 
hour  figure  would  be  changed,  but  the  basic 
disparity  between  the  wage*  of  textile  work- 
en  In  this  country  and  elsewhere  would  not 
change. 

Our  present  foreign  trade  policy  doea  not 
promote  economic  development.  We  are. 
rather— fooUahly  and  shortsightedly— «ub- 
aidlBlng  greed— the  greed  of  entrepreneurs, 
whatever  their  naUonalUy.  who  find  a  great 
opportunity  for  uncontrolled  profiteering  In 
these  low-wage  areas,  and  who  couldnt  car* 
loas  about  raising  the  standards  of  those  they 
vxplott-  No  one  else  beneflie — surely  not  the 
underpaid  foreign  texUle  worker,  the  Amer- 
ican textile  Industry,  or  the  American  textile 
worker. 

The  American  textile  and  apparel  Indus- 
trlea  employ  two  mllUon  workers,  with  heavy 
concentratloni  in  the  Southeast,  the  middle 
Atlantic  sUte*.  and  a  aubatanUal  number  in 
New  England,  the  Middle  West  and  OaUfor- 
nla.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Job*  of  an  addl- 
tlonaJ  two  million  worker*  are  clo*ely  related 
to  the  textile  Industry. 

Using  ootton,  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
staple,  filament*  and  filament  yam.  the  tex- 
tile Industry  Is  the  nations  leading  customer 
of  the  chemical  iDdustry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Appalachia  ha*  been  much 
In  the  new*  and  on  our  minds.  Th*c»  ar* 
al>out  a  mllUon  texUle  and  apparel  workera 
wtthln  a  M-mile  radius  of  the  center  of  this 
area.  They  consUtute  nearly  half  the  tex- 
tile, apparel  and  man-made  fiber  Jobs  in  th* 
entire  country  and  represent  a  fourth  of  tb« 
total  manufacturing  employment  In  tb« 
area.  One  half  of  all  the  Jobs  in  the 
synthetic  textUe*  Industry  are  In  Appalachia. 
Congreas  has  authorized  th*  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  to  aJlevlate  the  un- 
employment so  wldeapre&d  In  this  area. 

I  cannot  understand  the  reasoning  be- 
hlDd  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  alleviate  economic  depreealon.  while  at  th* 
same  Ume  nothing  U  done  to  stem  th*  flow 
of  Imported  goods  that  Is  aggravating  th* 
very  situation  we  wish  to  ameliorate.  This 
seems  to  me  to  b*  a  case  of  the  right  hand 
not  knowing^^ir  caring  perhaps — what  Xhm 
left  hand  1*  doing. 
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It  ha*  been  suggested  ttiat  If  workers  lose 
their  Jobs  in  one  plant — perhaps  a  textU* 
plant  in  which  they  have  worked  all  their 
adult  Uvee — then  all  we  need  do  la  rv-traln 
them  for  some  other  kind  of  Job. 

But  many  textile  workera  are  too  old  to  go 
out  and  get  a  Job  somewhere  else,  and  It 
would  be  difficult  to  re-train  many  of  them 
to  quaUfy  for  other  Job*.  And  how  often 
ho*  It  been  found  that  the  Job  for  which  a 
worker  has  been  re-tralned  no  longer  exist* 
by  the  time  he  has  flnUhed  his  training 
and  la  ready  to  go  to  work  on  th*^ew  Job. 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Daily  Nrirs  Rttcord. 
t  read  with  dismay  th*  suggestion,  by  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Pomeranz.  president  of  the  HoberU 
Company  in  Sanford,  North  Carolina,  a  man- 
ufacturer of  spinning  machinery,  that  tex- 
Ule executive*  should  shed  their  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  the  threat  of  importa  and  over- 
production and  replace  It  with  a  modernlxa- 
Uon  drive. 

Mr  Pomeranz  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
accelerating  technological  change* — which 
could  reduce  labor  content,  cut  costs  and  im- 
prove quality — are  among  the  facton  that 
will  spur  mill  modernlsaUon. 

I  suppose  that  If  one  uses  an  otwcurlng 
technical  term,  he  can  keep  from  remember- 
ing that  It  1*  human  belnga  who  constitute 
"labor  content."  I  cannot  agre*  that  firing 
workera.  which,  as  far  aa  I  am  concerned. 
1*  plain  English  for  what  happens  when  "labor 
content"  la  reduced,  is  the  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Imports.  Tou  may  succeed  In  re- 
ducing "labor  content",  but  to  whom  do  you 
sell  your  goods?  When  you  reduc*  "labor 
content",  you  reduce  consumer  content. 

I  wonder  If  Mr  Pomerans  thinks  that  th* 
foreign  textile  Industry  will  not  also  modern- 
ize and  that,  given  the  advantage  it  already 
has  in  the  substandard  wages  it  pays  tu 
worker*,  will  not  prove  a  greater  threat  than 
It  already  Is? 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact.  It  la  Japan,  and  not 
this  country,  that  already  haa  a  fully  auto- 
mated spinning  plant  in  operaUon. 

Just  to  Illustrate  how  absurb  Mr.  Pome- 
ranz* suggestion  Is.  let  me  cite  the  experlenc* 
of  one  textUe  plant  that  has  modernized 
very  extensively. 

Th*  United  Textile  Workers  is  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agency  for  the  worker*  at  the 
Dan  Rivets  Mills  in  Danville.  Va.  In  a  re- 
cent statement  to  th*  Union,  Mr.  M.  A.  Cro*s. 
Vic*  pre*ident  in  charge  of  public  and  indus- 
trial relations,  wrote: 

"The  company's  annua]  payroll,  tb*  bul- 
wark of  the  city's  economy.  Is  »4e  million." 
DanvUle  has  a  population  of  about  50.000. 
"Dan  River's  Danville  operation."  Mr.  Cro** 
aald.  "Is  the  largest  gingham  producer  in  tha 
U5.  It  has  3.297  box  loooas.  44  per  cent  of 
Its  total  of  7.401  looms,  which  produce  ging- 
ham fabrics — or  can.  If  there  U  a  market-  A 
year  ago.  the**  locons  were  operated  at  a 
schedule  of  1M,4  hours  per  week.  This  1* 
equivalent  to  68  days,  working  three  shlfU 
per  day.  Now.  all  these  box  looms  are  cur- 
tailed; virtually  all  of  them  are  operated  only 
four  day*  a  week.  This  reduction  has  an 
Immediate  and  direct  effect  on  the  earnings 
of  Dan  River  workera.  and  la  the  price  they 
pay  for  accelerated  import*  ot  conoa  tez- 
UI«*." 

Mr.  Cro**  also  notea  that  lo  the  4th  LTA 
year,  gingham  imports  repreeented  63.9  per 
cent  of  American  producUon.  up  from  Sl.l 
per  cent  in  the  3rd  LTA  year. 

"It  should  be  clear,"  h*  said,  "that  Daa 
River  ta  definitely  not  attempting  to  com- 
pete with  low-wag*  foreign  producer*  on 
old,  outdated  equipment.  Tear  after  year. 
the  company  Invest*  In  new  machlenry;  Ik 
experiment*  with  new  equipment  and  work* 
with  texUle  machinery  manufacturer*  to  de- 
velop new  concepts  in  textll*  production. 
The  plain  fact  U  that  the  Dan  Rlv*r  plant*  In 
Danvill*  are  modem  and  eOclant,  th*  result 
of    infecting    M9    mlllioa    for    modemlfla- 


Uon  in  the  past  ten  year*.  $39  mllUon  In  th* 
past  five  year*  alone. 

VlTNor  haa  the  company  dMifined  Itself  to 
tbs  production  of  any  single  fabric.  lu 
management  ha*  attempted  to  ooiinterbal- 
ance  textile  Import*  by  diversifying  product 
lines.  Yet  wherever  Dan  River  turned,  an 
import  problem  developed.  A  case  in  point — 
the  company  went  heavily  Into  the  produc- 
tion of  man-made  fiber  products:  Imports  of 
these  Items  accelerated  even  faster  than  cot- 
ton textiles.  Twist  and  turn  as  it  would. 
Dan  River.  like  other  texUle  companies,  could 
not  escape  the  dead  weight  of  Imports. 

"Dan  River  spends  about  $2  million  a  year 
on  research  and  development,  another  $3 
million  on  advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
It*  design  staff  create*  new  style*  and  pat- 
terns twice  each  year  tor  the  spring  and  fall 
seasons.  New  fabric  styles  and  constructions 
are  worked  out,  tested  and  finished  in  a  com- 
plete pilot  plant  unit.  This  Is  sound  man- 
agement, but  It  costs  money.  It  avails  little 
when  low-wag*  forftign  texUle  producers 
copy  the  fruiU  of  thU  effort  and  make  vir- 
tually.Identical  fabric*  to  ship  Into  the  VS. 
Aided  and  abetted  by  abysmally  low  wages 
and  having  encaped  the  oast  burden  of  devel- 
oping and  promoung  their  fabric*,  it  U  ^ot 
surprising  thetr  product  Is  cheaper. 

"They  work  under  different  rules,  and  the 
rules  are  stacked  In  thetr  favor."  Mr.  Cross 
concludes. 

Other  countrte*  ar«  taking  steps  to  protect 
their  own  Industrie*  *nd  their  own  workers 
Under  a  SO-month  agreement  with  West 
Germany,  Hoog  Koog  baa  agreed  to  limit 
ootton  export*  in  eight  categories  to  37  per 
cent  below  last  year"*  anuclpated  total.  It 
orlglnaliy  tried  to  get  a  ten  per  cent  Increase 
each  year,  but  ended  up  with  two  per  cent 
for  1086  and  IMS. 

But  over  on  this  side  of  the  AtlanUc.  Bong 
Kong  has  negotiated  a  very  favorable  five- 
year  cotton  textile  agreement  with  the  Unit- 
ed State*. 

RestralnU  on  S6  oategorle*  for  th*  year 
ended  September  SO.  IftOft.  oalled  for  371  mil- 
lion square  yards,  up  from  348.9  million  in 
the  year  ended  September  30,  19«4.  Actual 
export*  in  tb*  quota  year  ended  September 
30.  1905.  however,  totalled  388  million  square 
yards. 

Thus,  export*  for  the  first  year  of  the  new 
five-year  agreement  are  slated  to  rise  19 
per  oent  when  compared  with  the  previous 
quota  agreement,  and  13  per  cent  when  ccMn- 
pared  with  actual  export  levels. 

In  England,  an  import  watchdog  oommlt- 
te«  has  been  establUhed  and  Informed  opin- 
ion here  U  that  th*  United  lUngdom  wlU  not 
agree  to  a  raductioa  in  textU*  tariffs  because 
mills  ther*  hav*  been  hard  hit  by  Im- 
port*. 

It  1*  al*o  interesting  to  note  that  while 
exports  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  United  States 
are  rising.  It  I*  reported  that  Great  Britain 
will  limit  imports  from  lU  crown  colony  to 
one  per  cent  a  year,  subjecting  them  to  both 
conUngent  and  licensing  refitrlcUoos.  with 
some  categorl**  prohibited  altogether. 

The  Swedish  Government  is  reported  to 
have  ordered  a  ban  on  unlicensed  imporu  of 
Korean  textile  goods  beoaus*  they  had  in- 
creased too  much.  It  I*  reported  that 
Sweden  wlU  cut  the  Importation  of  sweater* 
from  Korea  by  half.  Aooordlng  to  an  oOlclal 
of  the  Korean  Sweater  Exporters  Associa- 
tion. "We  will  hav*  to  expaiul  greaUy  our 
markets  In  tb*  United  State*  and  other 
countries." 

Japane**  export*  to  Italy  ar*  controlled 
by  agreement;  they  an  oootroUed  in  France, 
and  they  are  ooatroled  in  Great  Britain,  by 
agreement. 

Licensing  procedure*  used  by  countrla*  In 
th*  Common  Market  ar*  alowlng  down  th* 
flow  of  Japan***  Meodvd  fabric*  lo  (ho** 
oountrlea. 
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But  wh«n  thl*  country  negotiate*  a  bilat- 
eral agreement,  quotas  are  set  and  that  is  the 
end  of  the  story,  whether  or  not  the  market 
U  disrupted.  In  fact,  actual  Imports  are 
usually  higher  than  the  annual  increases 
built  into  these  bilateral  agreements. 

It  baa  been  suggested  that  the  American 
textile  industry  can  counteract  iU  losses 
from  the  unequal  competiUon  of  foreign  tex- 
tUe* by  exporting  more  of  its  own  texUle 
producta  to  other  countrlea.  but  many  coun- 
tries do  not  allow  American  good*  to  enter 
their  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  1983.  In  behalf  of  the 
United  TexUle  Workers  of  America,  I  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  President  Kennedys  Trade  Expan- 
sion Program.  I  suggested  that  In  punmlt 
of  our  goal  of  reciprocal  trade  we  must  be 
sure  that  American  workers  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  underwrite  the  exploitation 
of  worker*  In  other  part*  of  the  world.  W« 
were  concerned  then  that  American  trade 
policy  would  not  be  such  that  thoee  among 
u*  who  were  least  able  to  do  ao  would  be 
required  to  carry  the  heaviest  burden,  a  bur- 
den already  too  great. 

Plve  years  ago.  the  United  TexUle  Worker* 
said  it  oould  agree  to  the  abolition  of  all 
restrictive  tariff*  If  a  world-wide  system  of 
equitable  standard*  were  esahltshed,  but 
that  under  conditions  then  prevailing,  the 
only  way  to  protect  the  American  texUle 
industry  and  the  Job  of  its  workers  against 
unfair  foreign  compeUtlon  was  through  the 
esUbllshment  of  quotas  by  country  and  cau- 
gory  for  every  segment  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry— cotton,  synthetic*,  wool,  etc. 

No  such  world-wide  system  of  fair  stand- 
ards has  been  established  to  cause  us  to 
modify  otir  original  position,  and  until  It  has 
been  done,  we  believe  that  the  only  way  to 
pr«6erve  the  American  textile  industry  and 
the  Jobs  of  its  workers  is  the  same  now  aa 
It  waa  five  years  ago— through  an  industry- 
wide Import  control  program  based  on  quotas 
by  country  and  category. 

The  soluUon  to  the  problem  Is  not  Insur* 
mountably  complex,  all  that  Is  needed  Is  the 
determlnaUon  to  solve  it  In  a  way  that  will 
be  fair  to  everyone,  and  when  I  say  everyone, 
I  do  not  exclude  the  American  textUe  indus- 
try or  the  American  texUle  worker. 

The  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrange- 
ment should  have  been  renewed  for  fir*  year*, 
but  having  been  renewed  for  only  three.  It 
must  b*  properly  and  systemaUcally  *n- 
foroed. 

Further,  since  the  texUle  Industry  U  now 
a  mulU-fit>er  Industry,  similar  intemaUonal 
agreements,  based  on  quota*  by  country 
and  category,  muat  be  negotiated,  and  prop- 
erly and  systemaUcally  snforced.  for  wool 
and  for  synthetic  texUles. 

If  efforts  to  conclude  bilateral  agreements 
fall,  then  the  United  States  should  act  uni- 
laterally to  prevent  further  damage  to  this 
Important  American  Induatry  and  the  four 
million  Americans  who  depend  on  it  for  their 
economic  well-being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recenUy.  Mr.  Lewis  Wright, 
general  secretary  of  the  Weaver*'  Amalgama- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  TextUe  Council  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  reported  to  have  said. 
"Great  Britain  is  the  only  country  In  the 
world  prepared  to  fiddle  while  the  textile  In- 
dustry burns.  Common  Market  and  other 
European  nations  with  major  texUle  indus- 
tries will  not  allow  Imports  of  cheap  disrup- 
tive textUes  to  flood  their  industries.  W* 
have  reached  the  stage  now  when  the  for- 
eigner must  oome  first  and  (the)  Interest  of 
our  own  people  a  bad  second." 

It  will  not  be  long  before  this  will  also  be 
said  of  this  country,  unless  an  industry-wld* 
Import  control  program  Is  established. 

With  all  the  energy  and  whatever  Influence 
we  have,  the  United  TexUle  Worker* — at  every 
level — intends  to  do  all  It  can  to  see  that  the 
American  texUle  Industry  and  the  nUUlona 
who  work  in  it  are  not  sacrificed  on  the  on- 


supportable  ground  that  America's  present 
trade  policy  further*  it*  foreign  policy. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  happy 
to  join  with  you  and  all  other*  who  are  de- 
termined to  preserve  a  vital  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  views  of  the  United  TextUe 
Workers  of  America  here  today. 


HUAC:  Where  U  the  Money  Goiu— 1^'* 
Renew  tbe  ApproprUtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  MKW  TOSK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVEe 

Mondav.  AprU  3,  Itt? 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  the 
90th  Congress  reviews  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb  the  appropriation  requests  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  suggest  we  also  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  appropriation  requevt  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

During  the  8»th  Congress  I  expressed 
my  view  that  the  proper  functions  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities could  and  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  continue  this 
stand  with  an  Increasing  number  ot  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  legislation  to 
bring  about  this  transfer  of  functions. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  HUAC'B  ap- 
propriation was  »84S.OO0 — a  figure  ex- 
ceeded by  only  three  standing  committees 
of  the  House — Government  Operations, 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Public  Worfci. 
It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  not- 
withstanding this  extremely  high  appro- 
priation, only  eight  original  bills  were 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  On- 
American  Activities. 

An  analysis  of  the  bills  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities reveals  that  the  House  Judiciary 
C(»nmlttee  might  have  handled  these 
measures  with  the  necessary  expertise 
required  by  the  legislation.  I  believe  the 
appropriate  forum  for  discussion  of  these 
Issues  is  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee which  has  already  cut  tSO.OOO 
from  the  $400,000  appropriation  request- 
ed by  the  committee. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  Joined  with  a 
nimiber  of  colleagues  In  voting  to  recom- 
mit House  Resolution  221  with  instruc- 
tions to  hold  a  public  hearing  thereon. 

The  House  Administration  Committee 
could  conduct  hearings  on  tills  appro- 
priation request,  while  HUAC  funcUons 
with  ftjnds  on  hand,  and  thereafter  pend- 
ing report  of  the  committee  on  a  month- 
to-month  appropriation.  In  this  way 
the  work  of  the  committee  oould  continue 
while  the  Rouse  examines  the  high  ap- 
propriation request. 

Hon.  BMunjv.  Cellek.  chairman  ot 
this  committee  graciously  understated 
the  committee's  continuation  as  one  that 
would  "only  muddy  the  waters."  Fur- 
ther protesting  Its  existence  were  90 
distinguished  law  professors  who  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  "is  Jeopardlz- 
liig  the  prestige  and  public  respect  for 
the  House  of  Representatives." 


Those  who  defend  the  conduct  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities should  consider  the  benefits  of 
transferring  Its  proper  functions  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  is  composed 
of  attorneys  and  whose  Jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  the  protection  of  constitutional 
rights  of  the  individual.  If  a  proper 
balance  Is  to  be  maintained  between  the 
protection  of  Individual  rights  and  the 
conduct  of  congressional  hearings  on 
legislation  relating  to  the  internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  what  better 
committee  to  meet  these  responsibilities 
than  the  Judiciary  Committee? 

The  constitutional  arguments  against 
certain  practices  of  HUAC  have  been 
raised  and  will  be  raised  In  the  courts  as 
well  as  in  the  Congress.  In  addition  I 
believe  we  should  consider  the  high  ap- 
PRjpriatlon  request  and  examine  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  would  be 
spent;  hearings  dealing  with  the  plans 
of  the  committee  would  certainly  pro- 
vide a  forum  tn  which  to  air  these  and 
other  problems. 

The  increasing  number  of  House  Mem- 
bers who  have  sponsored  or  support  legis- 
lation to  abolish  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  standing 
committee  and  transfer  Its  proper  func- 
tions to  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  illus- 
trates the  need  for  hearings  on  ttats 
pnqmsal.       

Spccck  at  Hn.  Jaaei  A.  Farler  at  th* 
First  Aaual  FraaUiB  D.  Rooserck 
BirthdiT  Memorial  Award  Diaacr  Hea- 
oriuf  Pretideat  LjradoB  B.  Jokasoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  ifsw  Toas 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATIVGB 
Wednesday,  Aprtt  $,  IM7 

Mr.  DELAKBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Far- 
ley, chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp..  and  a  revered  former 
Democratic  National  chairman,  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  aimual  Franldln  D.  Roosevelt 
birthday  memorial  award  dinner,  hon- 
oring President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I 
commend  this  Incisive  address  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people,  and 
Include  the  full  text  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoKs: 
RouBKs  IT  Hon.  Juixs  a.  Fuut.  Chaix- 

Mur  or  THE  BOASS.  Tm  CoCh-OoLA  TMrcaa 

CoRT.,  ra^T  annttal  Fbakkuw  D.  Roosb- 

VIXT    BIBTHDAT     MCMOBIAL     AWAKO     DlWKm. 

Niw  Toui  Hn-TON  Horn.,  Mascr  Sa,  19«7. 

BOKOUKS      pmnmxMT     ltnook      Baimb 

JoHiraoir 

Id  over  Ofty  ytara  of  public  life,  it  Mcms 
to  me  Xhax,  X  hsve  never  attended  a  more  bla- 
tcrlc  occaaloD — nor  one  whlcli  promlaee  more 
for  the  future.  ThU  meeting  couW  nol  have 
taken  place  a  century  a^o.  because  Uie  gen- 
eral welfare  was  not  yet  tn  the  forefront  of 
mens'  minds. 

In  lesa,  neoeaslty  forced  this  fresh  concept 
upon  all  men.  It  came  not  at  first  out  of  any 
exalted  birth  of  a  new  nobllltT  of  man's  soul. 
but  ot  the  grim  neceaslty  ot  hu  physical  a- 
IstsDoe.    Our   country   was   llXe   a   stricken 
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•bip — uid  all  penons.  In  order  to  save  them- 
MlvM.  had  to  help  save  it.  Fortunfttely,  the 
Bhip  wu  commanded  b;  one  of  the  greftteet 
Captain*  In  American  history.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Hla  courage  and  de- 
cision brought  us  through.  With  masterful 
resolve,  he  set  the  ship  of  state  upon  new 
course.  Of  the  hundred  basic  Acts  which 
his  Artt  Administration  passed,  not  one  has 
ever  been  repealed — and  all  have  been  ex- 
panded. I  oount  It  the  greatest  of  privi- 
lege to  have  served  ba  the  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  as  Post- 
master General  In  tho«e  times. 

But,  as  the  storm  abated.  It  was  found 
that  a  new  consciousness  and  a  conscience 
had  been  bom.  Bom  not  of  pertl,  not  of 
neccasltT.  but  of  the  goodness  of  mens' 
hearu.  this  March  of  Dimes  was  born.  "Hap- 
py Days  Are  Here  Again"  was  a  rallying  cry 
of  the  depression.  But  the  happiest  days 
were  to  follow.  The  March  of  Dimes  was  the 
happy  proof  that  the  great  moral  lesson  of 
the  depression  was  not  loat,  that  Indeed,  we 
are  our  brother's  keeper  and  that  Inasmuch 
as  ye  do  unto  the  least  of  us  ye  have  done 
It  unto  Him. 

It  may  wall  be  that  sweet  are  the  uses 
of  adversity,  for  out  of  the  aiDlctlon  of  the 
President  was  born  this  Foundation,  and 
out  of  this  Foundation,  in  large  part,  was 
bom  the  dlsooveriea  which  have  done  so 
much  to  lift  this  scourge  from  the  back  of 
mankind. 

Hundr«(U  at  thousands  of  children  now 
walk  free  and  clear  who  would  have  been 
crippled:  almost  (rf  equal  Importance,  from 
tens  of  millions  of  minds,  particularly  of 
parents,  there  has  been  lifted  the  fear  of  the 
terrible  lottery  of  paralysis  and  death.  If 
this  la  an  hour  of  great  advance  It  occurs 
to  me.  also,  that  it  Is  an  hour  of  great 
bunUUty  and  even  deeper  thankfulness. 

"Seek  and  ye  shall  find",  said  the  Lord. 
This  Foundation  has  sought  and  has  found. 
It  must  seek  further:  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  Indeed  an  hour  where  we  should 
pause  to  thank  Ood  for  having  taken  the 
Foundation  and  bumantty  this  far. 

It  seems  entirely  appropriate  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  Foundation  should  create  this 
award,  which  is  as  much  a  milestone  In  the 
spiritual  advance  of  man  as  It  Is  in  the  Held 
of  medicine.  It  la  both  a  recognition  of 
things  accomplished  and  of  things  yet  to  be 
done.  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  award 
should  be  given  In  the  "^""f.  of  the  President 
who  saved  the  nation  and  out  of  whoee  afflic- 
tion came  the  miracle  by  which  are  saved 
mlUions  of  children  yet  \mbam.  And.  I  say 
with  utmost  conviction  that  It  Is  doubly  ap- 
propriate that  the  tlrst  person  to  whom  this 
medal  Is  awarded  la  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  As  upon  no  other  man.  there  has 
descended  upon  his  shoulders  the  spiritual 
m.anUe  of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. History  seems  to  have  oonsplred  to 
prepare  him  to  aerve  with  full  heart — the 
heart  of  the  people.  As  a  stripling,  he  not 
only  saw— he  felt  the  depression.  Almoat  aa 
an  Intern,  he  saw  that  the  body  poUtlc,  like 
the  body  of  a  child,  could  be  paralyasd. 
Almost  as  a  young  resident  physician,  he 
watched  ss  a  young  Congressman  the  labors 
of  the  master  physician  to  the  state,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  restore  It  to  health.  President 
Roosevelt  perceiving  this  brilliant  young 
Congressman  then  and  there  selected  blm 
to  carry  on  the  work-  Congreasman  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  delegated  by  the  White  Rouse 
on  many  tasks,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
a  study  of  the  stricken  South.  It  was  then  a 
land  of  poverty — subelstent  on  cotton,  sugar. 
com  and  tobacco.  Today,  no  geograirtilOBl 
area  In  history  can  recount  such  a  trans- 
formation in  25  years. 

But  far  more  than  the  expertise  of  gov- 
emmant  which  Ljmdon  Balnea  Johnson 
leamsd  from  Pnsldant  Boosevelt,  Vice  Presi- 


dent Garner  and  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  there 
was.  from  the  President,  all  but  a  laying  on 
of  hands  for  the  new  splrlioal  concept  of 
government  care  and  concern  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual. 

Out  of  that,  this  Foundation  and  Its  March 
of  Dimes  was  bom.  And  out  of  that  same 
concept  the  tremendous  legislation  aooon- 
plished  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  also 
came  into  being.  No  man  who  ever  stepped 
into  the  White  House  was  more  fully  prepared 
for  that  office:  no  man  who  ever  occupied 
that  office  has  more  bestowed  upon  the 
American  people  the  benefit  of  his  great  tal- 
ents and  greater  he%rt- 

I.  frankly,  had  never  expected  to  see  the  100 
basic  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  Frank- 
lin D.  Rooeevelt  equalled.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  bus  at  least  equalled  and  be  may 
hnve  surpassed  them.  He  has  placed  the  ad- 
vances of  modern  medicine  within  reach  d 
the  common  man;  he  has  placed  the  treasure- 
bouses  of  great  learning  within  reach  of 
every  American  child.  Thus,  It  Ls  entirely 
fitting  that  OS  this  Foundation  and  our  coun- 
try both  go  forward  that  both  should  pause 
to  thank  God  for  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished—and pray  that  as  we  seek  we 
shall  I3nd  that  peace  and  goodwlU  among  all 
men  and  in  all  nations  (or  which  we  and  our 
President  strive  be  assured.  As  this  Founda- 
tion strove  and  succeeded  In  lifting  the 
scourge  of  infantile  paralysis  from  children — 
President  Johnson  aa  a  man  and  as  moral 
spokesman  for  our  society  seeks  to  lift  from 
mankind's  shoulders  the  great  scourge  of  war. 
For  Its  first  award,  your  Foundation  gives 
Its  medal  to  him  who  most  deserves  it.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  am  sorry  that 
that  great  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
whose  spiritual  son  he  is.  la  not  here  to 
present  it.  Indeed.  I  regret  that  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  la  not  also  present. 

They,  as  men  who  had  carried  the  burden, 
would  know  that  the  President  and  our  Ship 
of  State  are  In  mountainous  seas  But  their 
faith  and  their  heart*— without  reserva- 
tion— would  be  St  the  service  of  the  nation — 
and  of  the  President.  I  am  sure  that  were 
they  present,  they  would  say  what  yoa  and 
I  do— on  the  historic  occasion  of  the  pre*en- 
tatlon  of  this  memorable  medal : 

"Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  greatl 

Hiunanlty  with  all  lU  fears. 

With  all  Ita  hopes  of  future  years. 

Is  banging  breathless  on  thy  fatef 

God  bless  you.  Mr.  President,  axid  Ood  Men 
our  coiuitry. 


Corporal  Hullngs.  who  was  serving  with  the 
4th  Marine  Regiment  tank  battalion,  was 
killed  at  Qxxang  Trl  by  an  enemy  shell  which 
exploded  within  his  Unk. 

Survivors  include  his  mother.  Mrs.  C.  Hul- 
lngs, of  &603  Belie  VUtA  avenue;  two  broth- 
en,  John  and  Edward  Hullngs,  and  four  sis- 
ters, Catherine.  Margaret,  Tacquellne  and 
lAura  Hullngs,  all  of  Baltimore. 


CpL  WalUr  Haliaci 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  AprU  3.  2967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Cpl.  Walter  V.  Hulings,  of  Baltimore,  was 
recently  killed  In  combat  In  Vietnam, 
and  I  wish  both  to  commend  his  courage 
Etnd  to  honor  hlji  memory  by  Including 
the  following  newspaper  article  in  the 
Rxcou: 

Cpi.  Waltib  Buzjmob 

Memorial  asrvloas  win  be  held  for  CpL 
Waiter  V.  Hullnga,  a  tank  oommander  who 
was  klllsd  in  action  Mar^  4  In  VIsinain. 
Friday  at  12:30  P.M.  in  St.  Peter's  Cburch. 
Holllns  and  Poppleton  atrsste. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Mondau.  March  20,  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  X  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edgar 
Davis.  Sr..  of  McKees  Rocks.  Pa.,  telling 
me  that  he  supports  the  bill  to  prohibit 
the  desecration  of  the  flag. 

Mr.  Davis  enclosed  with  his  letter  a 
poem  he  wrote  on  July  4,  1D54.  entitled 
"I  See  Old  Olory"  and  dedicated  "to  all 
who  love  hVr." 

Mr.  Davis'  poem  is  a  heartfelt  and  out- 
standing expression  of  devotion  to  our 
flag.  and  I  am  honored  to  insert  it  here 
In  the  Record: 

I  Ssa  Old  Olokt 
She  drapes  serenely  undisturbed 
In  evening  solitude, 
as  comes  to  me. 
In  reverie, 
reflective  Interlude. 

I  look  upon  Her  graceful  folds 

(in  twtUgtat  gloom,  subdued) 

and  clearly  see 

Her  history. 

in  retrospect,  reviewed. 

I  gase  In  awe  upon  Her  birth 

amidst  the  few.  »o  ftrai 

with  Freedom's  Call 

to  stake  their  all 

tar  principles,  inspired! 

I  see  Her  lead  these  valiant  men 
to  goals  ne'er  'fore  attained! 
Through  blood  (run  c<dd> : 
through  psin,  un-fobi; 
A  free,  new  NaUon  gained) 

1  see  this  Plag  of  Freedom  fly 
in  face  of  tyrants.  oH, 
who  fall  (at  length) 
before  Her  strength 
and.  ultlmaUIy.  falU 

As  closing  darkness  dims  Her  vlw 
I  see  (in  thoughu  of  pain) 
A  flame  of  hate 
sweep,  consummate. 
through  Her  proud  DomainI 

Will  men  lose  love  of  Liberty. 

and  cease  to  be  iJispirei  .  .  . 

to  dissipate 

this  burning  hate 

Her  enemies  have  fired; 

Witt  Legislator  faU  to  stand 

and  puhlicly  dfclare 

<tn  bold  address) 

effectiveness. 

Such  danger,  to  prepare; 

When  Native-born  neglect  to  rise 

At  sound  of  freedom's  ealU 

to  brave  apply  ' 

our  "DO-or-DEE," 

Old  Qlory,  then,  will  faW 


Baltimore  Doctor  Ai^  Viet  III 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAITUUfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmtdav,  *prU  S,  tit? 


Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  1 JOO  doctors,  nurses,  and  lab- 
oratory technicians  from  the  United 
States  and  12  other  free  world  countries 
are  working  around  the  clock  In  hospitals 
and  clinics  throughout  South  Vietnam. 
Organized  Into  40  teams  of  four  doctors, 
seven  nurses,  and  three  technicians  each, 
they  h«ve  been  tnatlng  over  100,000 
victims  of  disease,  accidents,  and  war 
every  month. 

Their  dedication  under  dlfBcult  and 
hazardous  conditions  Is  the  key  to  the 
effectiveness  of  Americas  massive  in- 
crease In  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
civilian  health  program.  Funds  tor  this 
program  have  Jum[)ed  from  $5  million  to 
$50  million  per  year  during  the  past  2 
years.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  provides  most  of  the 
supplies  and  equipment  of  provincial  hos- 
pitals, local  clinics,  and  aid  stations. 

The  career  of  Navy  Comdr.  John  D.  I*- 
bouvler,  who  recently  completed  a  l-year 
tour  of  duty  as  head  of  a  provincial  sur- 
gical team.  Is  representative  of  the  out- 
standing service  performed  by  civilian 
and  military  personnel  alike.  A  Balti- 
more resident  since  i860,  this  Brttlsh- 
bom  Navy  surgeon  was  awarded  the 
Vietnamese  Medal  of  Honor,  First  Class, 
for  his  contributions. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  In  the  Con- 
GMSSIOKAL  RicoiiD  an  article  describing 
Commander  l^bouvler's  work  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Baltimore  Sun: 
BALTiMoaa  Docroa  Am*  Virx  lu. — Com- 
MAMir^   ZjXBOUvra   Oivn   TutATUBn   to 

FUXND,    FOl    AUKS 

lUcH  OiA.  VirrnAK  (Delayed),  Uarob  18. — 
In  this  Uny  fishing  vUlage  CD  tiu  Oull  otf 
Thailand  a  Baltimore  doctor  la  halplng  to 
can  for  Vletnaznwe  dtlaans  Injured  In  Uw 
war. 

Navy  Cmdr.  John  D.  I/obouvler  heads  a 
Ravy  surgical  team  which  perfonna  practi- 
cally all  surgery  at  the  Klen  Olang  Prortnoe 
HtxpiUl. 

Due  to  return  home  In  a  few  days  titer  a 
one-year  toup  of  duty.  Dr.  Lebourter  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Vletnameee  Medal  ct 
Honor  let  Clue  for  his  work. 

The  mlerion  of  the  Bli-tnan  team,  headed 
by  Dr.  Lebouvler.  Is  to  glre  medical  trtatanent 
to  Vletnameee — friend  and  foe  alike. 
Patients  Include  those  Injured  by  war  or  acci- 
dent, aa  well  as  those  •uBertng  from  scute  Ul- 
neseea  requiring  Unmedlate  surgical  atten- 
Uon. 

Sponsored  and  operated  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Statee  Agency  for  Intemaaonal 
I3eTelopment.  the  surgical  team  has  at- 
tempted to  Improve  the  quality  of  lurgery  at 
the  Bia-bed,  French  built  hospital  here. 

"It  has  not  been  a  one-elded  experience." 
said  Dr.  Lebouvler.  "I  think  we  aU  have 
learned,  certainly  from  a  profeertonal  view- 
point, as  much  from  our  experience  here  as 
we  have  given." 

LKAXNED    A    CHEAT    DCAl. 

Aa  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  the  doctor 
pointed  out,  be  baa  learned  a  great  deal  from 
the  number  and  variety  at  operauons  be  has 
performed  on  patients  with  wur-lnBlcted 
wounda. 


"One  Interoettng  obeervatton  I've  made 
ainoe  being  hare,"  he  said.  "U  tbat  we  dont 
have  do  aa  much  to  gunshot  or  battle  wounda 
as  we  thought  before." 

Dr.  I*bouTler.  the  sou  of  a  British  dlplo. 
mat,  graduated  from  the  UiUveralty  of  Um- 
don  In  l»t>2.  He  went  to  Baltimore  In  IBflO 
where  ho  pracuced  aa  a  surgeon  at  Univer- 
sity Hospital  and  other  medioal  inatltutloos 
in  the  area. 

An  officer  in  the  Brltlah  Boyal  Air  Ton* 
during  World  War  n,  he  volnteered  for  aerv- 
ice  In  the  United  Statea  Ka^y  laal  year. 

ASaOCIATa    IfAMKO 

In  Baltimore,  he  waa  aaaoclated  In  practice 
with  Dr.  A.  K.  Wlednuinn,  of  the  700  block 
Pafk  avenue. 

("Dr.  Lebouvler  wanted  to  go  to  Vietnam 
becauae  he  felt  he  had  a  duty  and  a  oommlt- 
ment  to  help  those  suffering  ttiere."  Dr. 
Wledmann  aald  In  Baltimore  recently.) 

It  has  been  difficult  to  aaaeea  the  profea- 
sional  progreea  being  made  by  the  team.  Dr. 
Lebouvler  noted,  adding  that  It  much  aa^er 
to  aee  the  Influence  on  the  Vietnamese  living 
in  the  province. 

"One  thing  I"m  certain  of."  he  aald,  **ia 
that  our  presence  here  haa  lifted  the  morale 
of  all  the  people  In  the  area." 

Friend  and  foe  alike,  the  doctor  aald,  know 
now  that  they  can  receive  aurglcal  care  If 
needed  from  the  American  doctora  here. 

"You  would  be  aurprlaed  from  what  dla- 
tancea  they  oocne,  and  the  mode  of  tranapor- 
taUon  they  uae."  he  added. 

PaUenta  come  by  ox  cart,  by  barge,  by  aam- 
pan  or  by  foot,  often  arriving  houra,  even 
days,  later  than  they  ahould  for  proper  medi- 
cal care. 

"But  they  come,"  he  said,  "and  that's  tjie 
Important  thing." 

Dr.  Lebouvler  will  be  returning  to  the 
United  statea  later  this  month  to  serve 
another  year  In  the  Navy.  t»ila  time  at  «»ie 
PlUladelphIa  Kaval  Hospital. 

After  that  he  la  expected  to  return  to  Balti- 
more and  go  back  to  private  pracUce. 


RchabiBtalioB  Vcrtu  Rebibaliaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  XLLiNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  AvrU  S,  tM7 
Mr.  MoCIjORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  administration's  anti- 
crime  bills  Indicate  an  emphasis  on  re- 
habilitation In  contrast  to  retribution  or 
criminal  punishment. 

No  one  could  argue  with  such  a  lofty 
aim.  However,  It  wxjuld  be  »  sad  mis- 
take to  discard  the  benefits  of  punish- 
ment as  an  appropriate  deterrent  to 
crime. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  23  Issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  entitled 
"Stlffer  Steps  Against  Crime,"  empha- 
sizes the  need  to  employ  sound  Judgment 
In  providing  penalties  consistent  with  the 
seriousness  of  criminal  conduct. 
The  convincing  editorial  follows; 
STirrai  Stxps  Against  CsmE 
All  soundings  of  public  opinion — by  pro- 
feMlonal  polla.  through  letters  to  oongreaa- 
men.  by  question  aaked  on  radio  and  tele- 
vlalon  infortnaUon  programs,  etc. — ^Indicate 
unmistakably  that  the  American  people  are 
Increaalngly  concerned  over  the  extent  aad 
growth  of  crime  In  the  United  Statea.  There 
is  a  growing  conviction  that  present  efforts 
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are  Insufflclent  to  correct  the  sltuatlcm. 
There  Is  a  swelling  demand  that  more  vigor- 
oua  action  and  more  drastic  solutions  be 
tried. 

The  nation  Is  now  studying  the  monu- 
m«ital  report  on  crime  Issued  last  month  by 
the  President's  CommlasloD  on  Law  Bzif<wce- 
ment  and  Adnxlnlstratlon  of  Justice.  This 
Is  a  thorough  survey  cd  the  extent,  ramifies^ 
tlon  and  implication  of  crime  In  America. 
It  makes  many  useful  suggeetlona.  We  hope 
to  see  many  of  these  enacted  Into  law. 

This  report  has  not,  however,  noticeably 
Increaaed  public  ease  or  confidence.  The 
chcrua  for  immediate  and  stronger  action 
continues  to  rise.  The  following  arc  typi- 
cal of  this  public  demand.  In  Massachusetts 
there  Is  now  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  Im- 
posing a  mandator?  30- year  Jail  sentence 
for  housebreaking  accompanied  by  violence. 
In  New  Tork  City.  Police  Oommlasloner 
Howard  R-  I^eary  has  called  for  longer  prison 
terms  for  all  crimes  of  violence. 

Particularly  interesting  was  Commissioner 
Leary's  Judgment  that  "we  are  approaching 
an  Imbalance  between  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  1  suspected]  Individual  and  the 
protection  of  the  group."  Uany  persons, 
while  applauding  present  efforts  of  the  courts 
to  ensure  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  thoee 
suspected  or  accused  of  crime,  cannot  help 
asking  whether  law  enforcement  agendee  do 
not  now  find  themselvee  unduly  haudl- 
c^ped. 

Decisions  regarding  longer  prison  terms 
should  not  be  made  either  from  a  spirit  ol 
fear  or  from  a  sense  of  vengeance.  Such 
decisions  should  be  based  upon  a  careful 
oonalderatlon  of  whether  such  sentences 
would  afford  greater  public  protection  in 
what  has  clearly  become  an  Intolerable  sit- 
tutlon. 

It  la  right  and  fitting  that  the  emphasis 
of  today's  penology  be  upon  oorrectlon . 
There  must  be  no  atep  backward  to  the 
penological  dark  ages.  But  the  first  obll- 
g&tdcm  of  both  the  courts  and  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  be  the  protection 
ol  the  Innocent  individual  and  of  society. 
If  atlffv  ]all  acntenoee  would  help  aflord 
that  protection,  they  should  be  aotoirly  con- 
sidered. 


The  City  ud  lb  Critic* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  rafifSTi.vAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KKPRESENTA I IV  BD 

Wednesday,  Aj>rU  5.  JM7 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  SpesOcer.  as 
do  most  areas  of  human  endeavor,  the 
neld  of  urban  aflalrs  has  armchair 
critics  who  enjoy  uttering  generallza- 
Uoiu  without  worrying  too  much  about 
the  tacts, 

Tbey  can  be  heard  predicting  the  Im- 
minent death  of  the  cities;  or  accusing 
the  Federal  Oovemment  of  not  «)endlng 
any  money  on  urban  problems;  or 
charging  that  the  role  of  the  States  has 
been  neglected;  or  asserting  that  the 
task  of  rebuilding  the  cities  would  be  a 
simple  one  If  only  the  bureaucraUc  red- 
tape  could  be  swept  away. 

It  Is  not  often  that  we  get  a  good,  hard 
analysis  of  the  facts  and  the  perspective 
necessary  to  evaluate  these  Issues. 

For  that  reason,  I  especially  want  to 
caU  attention  to  an  exceUent  speech  de- 
Uvered  recently  by  Robert  Wood.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 
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tried  find  tnu:  our  tMted,  Interdepeadexit 
Federal  Syvtem.  But  Uw  oper&tloBa  of  ttutt 
>7>tem  must  mor*  to  bLgbisr  teveU  of  pa- 
fonnance. 

Let  me  deai  bileflf  wltb  each  dimension. 
So  far  ai  policy  Is  ooDOomed,  tbc  choices  ar« 
expanding.     CXtXtm    tn    tbU    generation    are 


He  polnU  out  that  whDe  we  sUU  need  m  t*nn»  of  nrbwi  F»ta«»f  **i!^'"' 

..                      .          .»!.».. 1  ..»A..rMH  »rt  our  options  ars  novel,  Innoratlve,  and  ex- 

to  allocat*  srent^r  national  resourra  to  ^;^  w.  <«  buud  »nd  rebuild  elU« 

solve  the  problems  of  the  cities,  eipendl-  J^JT^  „j^  .hjlpm.  aivi  manm  ixvar  be- 

tures  on  progruns  affectlns  urban  areas  j^^  coacayai. 

have  zi£en  from  >17  bULion  In  1981  to  xn   terms  of   nwaiu,  tb*  mfrhanlim   U 
(29  j  bUUon  In  1»66. 

Under  Prealdent  Johnson,  these  ex- 
penditure* Increased  at  an  annual  rate 
of  n.7  percent  between  1»«4  and  1»«6, 
rising  twice  as  fast  as  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Nation.  ^_^ ^ ^ „__ 

The  speech   also  documents  the  im-  ^o^  conatraiiw*!  lo  Um  •e<iooailca  of  tocauon 

portanoe  of  efforts  that  have  been  made  xiiAt  Kibed  itie  i&th  century  mill  town,  or 

to  involve  all  levels  of  government  and  stiaped  the  indufltrtai  and  commercial  cen- 

marshall    all    available   resources   in    a  ten  ol  the  arst  halt  of  the  aoth  century. 

..^»»44nafj»i      «ft*<*v     nn      ti\^     comolex  WlUl  an  urban  populaUon  that  wUl  rlae 

toms. 

And  to  tboee  who  still  feel  there  arc 
eas7  solutions  to  be  found,  the  Under 
SecretATT  pointa  out  that  "only  the  In- 
nocent or  the  ignorant  or  the  arrogant 
still  believe  that  city  building  Is  the 
province  of  the  choeen  few,  or  is  a  quick 
and  simple  job.** 

Because  of  the  importance  and 
thoughtfulneas  of  this  speech,  I  insert  it 
in  the  Racoas  at  this  point  and  oonunend 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  collea«\>es: 

RucAmKS  ST  HOBEST  C.  WooD,  Unoi«  SKnrt- 
TAJtr.  OwrAarxTtrr  or  Hotmnc  *Mt>  Ubsah 
DvraLomm'.  Bcroas  AasociATiow  op 
Otstv  Plajkctno  *m»  DtvELorMXPrr  Ackh- 
cnoi,  &rATi.^-HiLTow  Horn..  Wasktwctok, 

D.c.'.  uabcv  aa.  iMT 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  ]o4n  a  group  of  state 
offldals  involved  In  the  coounon  endeavor  of 
planning,  community  and  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Stat«  gDverament  was  my  port  of  entry  to 
pubUc  serrlee.  More  years  a^  tlian  I  care 
to  remember,  I  served  as  Assistant  State 
Auditor  Tlsltlng  county  court  bousea  that 
served  rural  and  small  town  populations, 
stin  unaware  of  the  floodtldee  of  growth 
about  to  sweep  about  them  Then,  cny  borne 
state  norlda  was  Ill-prepared  to  deal  wltb 
growth.  So  were  Its  munlclpalltlea.  so  was 
the  Federal  government — for  this  was  IMO. 
the  year  of  the  first  general  Housing  Act. 

Now  all  levels  of  govemoaent  are  heavily 
caught  up  with  the  problems  and  prospects 
ot  growth,   interdependent. 

How  much  involved  la  not  yet  clear.  We 
are  In  the  poeltion  of  the  ben  and  the  pig 
peaslng  the  supenxiarkiet  at  Easter.  They 
looked  up  to  see  an  appropriate  display  of 
colored  eggs  ^od  caiw11#*d  ham.  "Isn't  It 
wonderful"  said  the  hen  "to  think  of  the 
contribution  we're  malting  to  the  holiday.' 
"For  yoQ.  it'a  a  eontribntloo."  replied  the 
pig  "tor  me.  It's  a  total  ooou&ltment." 

So  how  far  we  are  prepared  to  go  in  help- 
ing  shape  the  urban   world  remains  to  be 

seen.    But  our  mutual  contributions  are  at 

least  great  enough  to  make  this  the  appro- 

prtate  time,  and  this  the  proper  forum,  to 

discuss  where  we  are  beaded  with  our  new 

policies  for  urban  development — and  where 

we  are  not  headed.    Let  me  take  the  latter 

first  and  dispense  with  tt  quickly. 

So  far  as  the  laznentera  on  our  urban  scene 

are  concerned,  the  civic  cassandnks,  we  are 

not  beaded  tOFward   community  extinction. 
Those  reports  you  read  and  bear  that  are 

obltuarlsa  for  the  city  are  premature,  to  say 

the   least,   or   greauy   exaggerated   as   Uark 

Twain  replied  to  the  newspaper  that  pre- 
maturely burled  blm. 
Tbe  death  of  Amertcaa  dtlea  Is  neither 

Imminent  nor  Ukely  and  thoee  who  predict 

It  are  not  particularly   useful  in  getting  at 

what  la  wrcmg  In  the  urban  area  of  America 

nor  helping  us  to  go  about  setting  It  right. 
But  If  the  city  Is  alive  and  kicking,  then 

how  we  d«ftl  with  It  Is  the  Issue  of  para- 
mount domestic  concern.    Tbe  theels  I  want 

to  explore  today  oomea  la  two  parts: 


very  person 
out  of  5  during  ea£ii  year  we  can  rebuild 
old  dtles  upgrade  suburbaa  developments, 
build  new  ctUes  as  we  choose.  The  years 
of  tbe  open  option  are  upon  u»— -and  tbe 
challenge  Is  to  guide  growth,  select  options. 
wisely. 

Problemi.  there  are  to  be  lure — of  ghettos 
and  slum  housing,  fouled  environment.  In- 
adequate public  services  and  faclUtlea.  But. 
for  a  nation  so  rich,  so  capable  and  endowed. 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  solution 
of  present  problems  should  be  our  preoc- 
cupation. 

It  Is  the  reaJlxatloa  of  c^pportunltles  tiiat 
ought  to  command  our  attentioo. 

That  Is  at  rockbottom  the  philosophy  on 
which  the  Demonstration  dtlee  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Aot  of  1066  was 
founded:  a  national  program  for  the  re- 
twbllltaUon  of  older  dtlea.  the  improve- 
ment of  the  suburbs,  the  eetabllahment  of 
new  communities. 

And  that  national  oontrlbua<m.  despite  all 
the  lamenu  of  Inadequacies.  Is  substantial. 

For  1061,  we  can  Identify  Federal  Qnandal 
commitments  affecting  urban  areas  totaling 
S17  blUlon.  Between  lt>fll  and  1964  each 
year  It  Increased  7.8''p.  By  1966.  the  Federal 
oommltment  stood  at  sas  and  a  half  blUlon. 
The  annual  Increase  from  1964  to  1966  was 
17. 7-?;.  This  was  twos  as  fast  as  the  rise  In 
Oroas  National  Product  and  two  and  a  half 
times  as  fast  as  total  ftderal  ^lending  during 
the  period. 

I  do  not  cite  these  figures  to  suggest  a  itate 
of  national  complacency.  More  national  re- 
sources need  to  go  to  urban  areas — and  will 
go  there. 

Next  week.  Secretary  Weaver  begins  bis 
testimony  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  presenting  the  President's  1968 
Budget  for  urban  affairs  that  represents  an 
increase  In  new  obllgatlonat  authority  from 
a3  biUlon  to  S3.3  btllloa.  If  the  Congress 
responds  favorably,  we  will  have  Increased 
again  and  significantly  every  major  program 
in  the  DepartmenX. 

I  cite  this  sharp  Increase  not  In  satisfac- 
tion, but  to  highlight  the  second  question: 
If  our  urban  Investment  rises  so  rapidly,  what 
steps  are  being  taken  bo  assure  its  effective 
usef  Are  we  prepared  to  absorb  wisely  the 
preaent  Sow  of  Federal  taxes?  Can  we  ab- 
sorb more  If  the  decision  of  Congress  permits? 
ParentheUcally.  let  me  make  It  clear  here 
that  the  Vietnam  war  is  not  the  only  source 
of  economic  restraint.  Even  Including  Viet- 
nam costs,  the  traditional  admlnlstratire 
budget,  as  a  percent  of  the  Qroes  National 
Product.  Is  17^a — no  more  than  In  19&S.  The 
public  debt  as  a  percent  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  has  steadily  decreased  alnce 
1946  frc«n  134%  to  an  expected  41%  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1968. 

Thla  nation  can  afford  to  do  what  it 
chooses  and  Is  equipped  to  do.  The  question 
of  the  national  Investment  turns  on  the  de- 
cisions of  the  90tb  Oongreas  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  tbe  states  and  localities  to  that 
body. 

So  the  Issue  of  wise,  effective,  efllclent.  hu- 
mane uztoaa  speiuUnc  takes  us  from  eoo- 


nomlca  to  poUUes  and  public  admlnlstra- 
tlon — to  the  iMue  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
Federal  system  in  a  time  of  stress  and  strain. 
It  raises  the  question  of  the  viability  of 
ancient  InsUtuUons  and  their  capability  of 
adjustment. 

Here  the  poeltion  of  this  Admlntstratlon 
Is  clear.  In  tiie  New  Yorf"  Times  recently. 
James  Beston  examined  President  Johnson  s 
State  of  the  Union  Message  and  detected 
what  he — Reston — believed  waa  a  new  prin- 
ciple. He  called  it  the  prlnclpOe  of  inter- 
dependency. 

Actually  this  principle  has  been  around 
since  1776 — or  at  least  since  17B9.  Tet  lU 
explicit  recognition  and  restatement  is 
timely.  As  Mr.  Reston  puu  It,  the  President's 
unifying  theme  touched  Vietnam,  taxes,  pov- 
erty, foreign  aid.  and  urban  aid. 

That  theme,  be  said,  was  this:  "Nothing 
the  Federal  Government  wanted  to  do  at 
home  could  be  achieved  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  states,  the  cltlee,  and  the  county 
governmenta.  Nothing  the  United  SUtee 
wanted  to  achieve  abroad  could  be  done  with- 
out tbe  understanding,  appnjval.  and  energy 
of  other  governments  and  peoplce." 

In  the  field  of  urban  aid,  the  President's 
theme  of  Interdependcncy  makes  It  clear  that 
the  Oovemment  In  Washington  cannot  by 
Itself  deal  with  and  solve  the  problems  of 
cities  nor  realize  the  new  opportunities.  In- 
■tead.  a  partnership  emerges — with  mayors, 
govemorc  county  commlsstooers.  private  in- 
dustry, foundations,  charitable  Instltutlocis. 
chorcties  snd  tabor  unions.  It  U  extended.  In 
tact,  to  almost  anybody  you  can  think  of 
wlu)  lives  In  a  city,  cares  about  the  city,  has 
something  to  contribute  to  the  city. 

Obviously.  In  this  partnership  the  Federal 
government  has  Increased  obligations  and  a 
need  for  improved  performance.  Hence,  the 
reorganization  ol  HUD— the  most  far  reach- 
ing and  rapid  perhaps  In  ths  modem  his- 
tory of  the  National  executive  branch. 
Hence,  one  of  the  central  themes  of  the 
Model  Cities  Program — the  coordination  and 
seheduUng  of  over  aOO  aid  programs  into  sin- 
gle pacitages.  Hence,  our  new  reporting  and 
tnformaaon  system  that  chronicles  not  only 
program  expenditures  but  benefiU  accom- 
pllahmenta.  Hence,  our  new  man  in  tbe 
field— tbe  metropolitan  expediter. 

But  Interdependcncy  In  an  age  of  forced- 
draft  growth,  change  and  challenge,  requires 
adjustment  at  other  levels  oC  government  ss 
well. 

At  the  state  level,  you  are  In  the  iiildat  of 
this  kind  of  rapid  development  adjusting 
yourself  to  the  urban  age  and  realising  at 
least  three  new  opportunities. 

The  provision  by  tbe  states  of  technical 
assistance  to  mlddle-slsed  and  small  cofn- 
munltles  that  have  difficulties  In  maintain- 
ing sufficient  Btaffa  of  reeouroee  of  their  own. 
Tbe  skillful  xme  ot  on-going  state  pro- 
grams and  Investments  to  help  abape  the 
process  of  urtian  development.  The  location 
of  roads,  colleges,  hospitals,  instltutioos  are 
obvious  means  of  changing  population  and 
land  use  patterns.  8o  Is  tbe  timely  provision 
of  help  to  communities  In  the  "no-man's" 
land  between  great  metropolitan  areas  before 
they  are  overrun. 

The  orchestration  and  coordination  of 
state  plans  and  programs  to  pull  together 
Federal  and  state  efforts,  and  to  assure  thelr 
balanced  application  In  any  given  locality. 

For  aU  these  opportunities,  BUD  now  seeks 
to  help. 

As  you  know,  the  most  immediate  and 
direct  help  we  offer  Is  Id  the  701  state  com- 
prehensive planning  assistance  program. 
We  assign  thst  a  high  pnorlcy  because  it 
furthers  stale  development  and  thereby  na- 
tional goals.  That  Is  why  statewide  plan- 
ning Is  required  for  more  then  SO  Federal 
urban  aid  progranu. 

It  can  bring  about  physical  Improvement, 
economic  development  and  social  welfare. 
It  can  embrace  water  pollution  control,  land 
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and  water  conservation,  envtronmentsl 
health  activities,  public  asslsUnce.  highway, 
hospital  and  medical  facilities. 

That  Is  why  more  than  1133  million  baa 
been  made  available  under  the  701  planning 
program,  as  of  the  end  of  1966.  as  a  means 
of  helping  Btatec  with  tbelr  own  compre- 
hensive planning  programs  and  providing 
ssElKtance  through  states  for  planning  In 
communities  of  under  SO.OOO  population. 

But  there  are  a  good  many  other  programs 
underway  or  authorised  and  here  are  some 
of  them : 

We  have  authority  to  make  grants  for 
itstes  to  prepare  tbe  revisions  they  need  to 
modernize  laws  sOecUng  local  governments, 
to  remove  archaic  restrictions,  to  organise, 
tax,  borrow,  and  provide  services.  But  we 
have  had  only  a  few  applications. 

We  have  a  new  State  Technical  Assistance 
and  Urban  Information  Service  for  matching 
granu  to  lUtee.  ThU  program.  aKatn  now 
before  the  Congress  for  funding,  could  fur- 
ther the  already  gratifying  move  by  a  doeen 
itates  to  esUbUsh  oOces  of  community 
affairs. 

We  have  a  training  and  fellowship  program 
aimed  at  tbe  critical  needs  of  all  ot  us  for  tbe 
trained  personnel  who  can  undertake  these 
unprecedented  urban  aid  efforu.  The  train- 
ing progrsm  has  never  been  funded.  The 
fellowship  program  Is  underway. 

We  have  a  new  awards  (ffogram  to  recog- 
nise "superior  achievement  in  intergovern- 
mental relations.  The  first  competition  last 
year  brought  submissions  from  80  statea. 
counties,  communities  and  regional  bodies. 
We  have  an  advisory  legal  service  for 
sutes,  particularly  dlrecUng  Itself  toward 
the  legislative  problems  in  relation  to  HUD 
programs. 

Finally,  we  have  been  having  some  frank 
discussions  wltb  the  ■tatea.  Tbe  latest  was 
a  few  days  ago  at  tbe  White  Hotxse  where 
most  of  the  governors  were  present.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago.  as  several  of  you  know,  HUD 
sponsored  a  two-day  session  for  the  repre- 
sent&ttvea  of  governors  In  Virginia,  where 
there  waa  a  good  deal  of  thinking  about 
lubricating  the  channels  of  information  In 
both  directions. 

CounUea  and  dtles.  as  well  as  state*,  have 
to  respond  to  new  conditions— and  all  are 
demonatraUng  their  Increased  capabilities. 

We  have  seen  msny  counties,  supposedly 
sleepy  and  supposedly  unaware  of  their  ur- 
ban condition.  actuaUy  taking  leading  roles 
In  supporting  theee  new  urban  aid  programa. 
We  are  gratified  about  that,  and  will  welcome 
even  more,  their  continued  Interest.  For  this 
year,  we  are  before  the  Cctfigress  attempting 
to  get  many  of  these  programs  off  the  draw- 
ing boards.  An  example  is  the  Metropolitan 
Development  program  wtiicb.  If  funded,  could 
provide  supplemental  grants  to  regions  and 
counUea  for  achieving  orderly  action  twsed 
upon  comprehensive  planning. 

Cltlee  are  demonstrating,  more  convinc- 
ingly all  the  time,  that  their  offlclaU  reallae 
that  old  politics  and  the  old  admlntstratlon 
are  no  longer  sufficient.  They  are  coming  to 
UB  by  the  hundredH  to  apply  the  highly  so- 
phisticated concepts  of  the  Model  ClUes  Pro- 
gram. 

That  program  will  require  Innovation  and 
experlmenutlon  on  a  new  scale.  But  we  be- 
lieve all  units  of  government — ^Federal,  state, 
counties  and  cities — are  capable  of  handling 
It.  It  Is.  after  all.  tlw  next  logical  step  be- 
yond where  we  have  been  during  all  the 
years  of  urban  aid.  Now  we  want  that  aid. 
physical  and  social,  put  together  in  a  con- 
centrated, coordinated,  oomprebensive  pack- 
age for  selected  neighborhoods  where  the 
problems  are  worst. 

Tbe  Model  Cities  Program,  in  reality,  U  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  interdepend- 
ency— the  need  to  puU  resources  together 
from  all  levels  of  government — If  we  are  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  complex,  interwoven 
problems  of  our  slum  and  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods. 


These  problems  will  not  yield  to  simple, 
one-shot  solutions.  They  cannot  be  solved 
by  new  housing  alone.  They  cannot  be  solved 
by  educaUon  alone,  if  there  Is  nothing  the 
education  can  be  used  for.  They  cannot  be 
solved  by  Job  training  alone.  If  there  are  not 
Jobs  to  be  trained  tor.  Nor  by  health  pro- 
grams alone,  nor  even  by  more  money  alone. 
If  the  gap  from  society  remains  as  great  and 
the  spirit  remains  impoverished. 

Accordingly,  It  U  hearunlng  that  so  many 
cities  and  states  have  recognized  the  inter- 
dependency  of  these  problems  and  the  need 
to  develop  new  approaches  and  new  levels 
of  administrative  coordination  to  solve  them. 
I  reallxe.  ot  course,  that  In  contrast  to  the 
challenge  and  hard  work  involved  in  the 
interdependcncy  of  CreaUve  Pederallam.  the 
temptation  to  take  refuge  In  mythology  and 
nostalgia  is  strong. 

There  are  still  thoee  who  would  wish  our 
problems  and  opportunities  away. 

And  there  are  stltl  a  few  spokesmen  who 
cling  to  the  misguided  belief  that  there  are 
simple,  easy,  tidy  answers  to  tbe  subtle, 
complex,  and  revolutionary  processes  of 
change  taking  place  in  our  urban  environ- 
ment. 

These  find  allure — and  even  a  few  head- 
lines— In  playing  the  role  of  modem-^lay 
Baron  Hausamanns,  who  would  do  for  the 
cities  of  America  what  he  was  able  to  do  for 
Paris  If  only  the  politicians  and  petty  bureau- 
crau  would  get  out  of  tbe  way. 

Their  cry  is:  "Just  give  tu  more  money, 
throw  out  all  the  rules  and  regulationa,  and 
we  will  get  the  Job  done." 

ThU  is  a  nice  bit  of  nostalgia,  but  It  Just 
won't  work. 

Tbe  days  of  riding  roughshod  over  neigh-  . 
borbood  interests  and  human  needs  for  some 
abstract  vision  of  a  glorious  city  are  over. 
Only  the  innocent  or  the  Ignorant  or  the  ar- 
rogant still  believe  that  city  buUding  U  tbe 
province  of  the  cboaen  few.  or  Is  a  quick  and 
simple  Job. 

It  is  not  enough  to  open  the  financial  flood- 
gates; we  need  the  capacity  to  spend  tbe 
money  wisely  and  effectively.  It  la  not 
enough  to  make  appllca tl ons  for  Federal 
grants  or  to  receive  funds.  It  Is  necessary  to 
execute  the  plans,  to  use  the  funds  for  visi- 
ble, workable  projects. 

We  at  HUD,  for  example,  to  this  inter- 
dependent system,  have  a  concern  at  the 
lime  consumed  in  simply  planning  an  urban 
renewal  project.  Current  stuveys  Indicate 
an  average  planning  period  of  more  than  25 
months.  We  have  a  concern  that  the  aver- 
age time  for  executing  a  renewal  project  after 
tbe  Federal  loan  and  grant  contract  is  ap- 
proved, exceeds  Ove  years.  We  have  a  con- 
cern that  It  U  so  difficult  to  estimate  cosU 
accurately  In  this  process.  AH  these  delays 
and  complications  place  heavy  economic  and 
psychic  burdens  on  a  community,  diminish 
civic  enthusiasm,  and  vraste  resources.  When 
the  apparent  demand  for  renewal  in  terms  of 
applications  on  band  totals  over  SI. 4  billion. 
we  can  ill  afford  to  tie  up  badly  needed  Fed- 
eral funds  month  after  month,  year  after 
year.  In  several  cltlee. 

So  the  new  directions,  the  new  reality  of 
urban  affairs  require*  new  capabilities  in  our 
interdependent  system.  We  can  be  proud 
that  so  many  states,  counties  and  clUas  are 
showing  such  strong  interest  in  modem  ap- 
proaches and  developing  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  20th  Century  problems  with  20tb  Cen- 
tury means  rather  than  with  alogans  from 
bygone  dsys. 

We  can  be  proud — but  we  cannot  be  satis- 
fied. For  the  sUkes  for  which  we  play  in 
the  urban  game  these  days  are  high— they 
Involve  foiu--fifths  of  the  next  generation, 
the  places  in  which  they  will  live,  and  work. 
ynrt  play,  their  community  styles,  tbelr  op- 
portunities for  the  good  Ufe.  What  we  do 
now,  in  these  years  Jtist  ahead  determines 
whether  they  will  win  or  lose. 

Accordingly,  one  cannot  plan  and  build  by 
whim  and  impulse  in  these  yeaxa.    Beaaon, 


knowledge,  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  a  sense 
ol  humility  are  all  necessary  ingredients.  As 
m  tbe  early  days  of  the  Republic,  tnter- 
dependency  is  the  essential  principle.  It  has 
served  us  well  In  the  past,  as  we  conquered  a 
forest  continent.  It  serves  us  well  today, 
as  we  build  on  urban  one. 


Proposal  To  Coayert  Post  Oftcc  Depart- 
mcBt  lato  a  Nonprofit  GoyemBcat 
CorporatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  4,  1967 
Mr,  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Post- 
master General  Larry  03iien  spoke  out 
on  Monday  with  a  bold  thought- provok- 
ing proposal  to  remove  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  the  President's  Cabi- 
net and  convert  it  Into  a  nonprofit  Oov- 
emment corporation.  His  candor  In  ap- 
proaching the  Issue  of  eflectlveness  and 
efficiency  in  the  postal  service  la  as  re- 
freshing as  his  suggestions  are  sttmu- 
latli^. 

It  Is  not  often  that  a  public  official 
proposes  the  entire  reorganization  of  his 
department  much  less  the  abolition  of  his 
oi?n  Job.  Yet.  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Postmaster  General  did  In  hla  forceful. 
Imaginative  and  far-reaching  statement 
before  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Society  of  Maga- 
zine Editors. 

Many  arguments  can  be  and  have  been 
advanced  as  reasons  to  rethink  the  oper- 
ation and  structure  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  but  none  have  summed  up 
the  situation  more  succinctly  than  the 
following  comments  of  Mr.  O'Brien's: 

Recently.  I  was  asked  a  basic  question 
about  the  organization  of  the  Postal  Service 
by  tbe  precepUve  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Bcpreeenta- 
Uve  Tom  Steed  of  Oklahoma. 

Chairman  Steed  asked.  "Oeneral  .  .  . 
would  this  be  a  fair  summary:  that  at  the 
present  time  as  the  manager  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  you  have  no  control  over 
your  work  load,  you  have  no  control  over  the 
rates  of  revenue  that  you  are  able  to  bring 
m.  you  have  no  control  over  the  pay  rates  of 
the  employees  that  you  employ,  you  have  very 
little  control  over  the  conditions  of  the  serv- 
ice of  these  employees,  you  have  virtually  no 
control,  by  tbe  nature  of  it.  of  the  physical 
facilities  that  you  are  forced  to  use.  and  you 
have  only  a  limited  control  at  Iwst  over  the 
transportation  fadllUes  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  use  ...  7"  And  then  he  added, 
this  Is  •*.  .  .  a  staggering  amoimt  of  'No  con- 
trol" In  terms  ot  the  duties  you  have  to  per- 
form." 

I  agreed  vrith  Chairman  Steed.  My  area  of 
"no  control"  Is  almoet  unlimited.  This  U  a 
situation  that  has  grown  up  over  such  a  long 
period  of  time  and  has  such  a  strong  tradi- 
tion, that  the  only  effecti%'e  action  I  foresee 
Is  sweeping  it  sway  enUrely. 

I  know  I  Join  a  good  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  welcoming  Mr.  O'Brien 'a 
forthright  appraisal  of  the  relationship 
between  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  when  he  said: 

The  partnership  is  meaningful,  tbe  rela- 
tionships are  cxceilenV 
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This  observation  Is  one  of  the  key  rea- 
sons for  the  success  of  the  American 
form  of  government,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  Mr.  O'Brien  is  able  to  speak 

to  Congress  frankly  and  openly.  We  wel- 
come this  frankness  and  we  welcome 
creative  proposals. 

While  It  3tm  remains  for  the  Postmas- 
ter General  to  present  his  proposal  in  de- 
tail, I  do  think  It  Is  opportune  to  com- 
mend him  and  con^atulate  him  for  tak- 
ing the  first  itep  and  for  applying  to  age- 
old  problems  the  genius  of  American  In- 
ventiveness. There  are  those  of  us.  of 
cburse,  who  will  be  ooncemed  that  In  any 
new  organization  the  public  service  con- 
cept be  maintained  and  enhanced  and 
that  Justice  be  done  both  employees  and 
management,  but  we  will  eagerly  await 
further  development  of  the  pioneering 
new  course  that  Mi.  O'Brien  has  charted 
for  the  Post  Office  Department. 


B«  It  fortber  raaolved  that  a  duly  fttteatad 
copy  ot  thiM  memorl&l  tM  imincKllAtely  tnn*- 
mined  by  tbe  Chief  CUo-fc  of  Uie  Hou«e  to  the 
S«cretAry  of  Ui«  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Clerk  o<  the  Houm  ot  BepresentatlTee 
ot  the  United  States,  to  «u:h  member  oX  the 
Congreaa  froan  the  State  of  MUsourl.  aod  to 
the  ch&irm&Q  of  the  Wayi  and  Ueazu  Com- 
mittee of  the  HouM  of  BepreeeDtaUTee  o€ 
the  United  States  Knd  to  the  chairmah  of  tbe 
Finance  Committee  of  tbe  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Attest: 

James  K.  GooracT. 
Speaker,  Houje  of  Repraienftivea. 

pA-XmiCK  J.  HiCKXT, 

Speaker  pro  tempore.  House  of  Repre- 
aentativeji. 

RioBAao  J.  Rasstt. 
MajoHty  Floor  Leader.  House  of  Beprf 

aentativet. 

AOMSSMOOBK. 

Chief  Clerk.  Houm  of  Repreaeniatlvea. 


Heller  Tax  ReTCBue-Skarias  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOUING 


Df  TBS  HOUSE  OP  BEPRB3ENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  Avril  S.  1967 

Blr.  BOIXINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  sharing  of  PederaJ  tax  revenues 
with  State  and  local  governments  has 
be«i  widely  discussed  over  a  period  of 
the  last  16  months.  One  variant  carries 
the  name  of  thai  distinguished  and  ex- 
ceedingly able  economist.  WsUter  Heller. 
The  Missouri  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives, during  Its  current  legislative  ses- 
sion, has  given  Its  endorsement  In  the 
fonn  of  House  Resolution  74  to  the 
Heller  tax  revenue- sharing  plan.  By 
imanlmous  consent,  I  Include  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rscoto: 

HOUaV    RESOLUTION    74 

House  memorial  memortailzlng  Oonf^ress  to 
anaot  the  Heller  plan  or  any  other  aj)pro- 
prlate  plan  of  Federal-State  revenue-shar- 
ing 

Whereas,  it  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent to  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives 
that  addltlooal  aourcee  of  tax  revenues  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  made  sTsilable  to  the 
seTBi^  states;  and 

Wbereaa.  the  moat  slgnlflcant  source  of 
public  taxation,  the  income  tax.  has  to  a 
major  degree  been  controlled  and  preempted 
by  the  Federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  noted  economist,  Walter  W. 
Heller,  has  formulated  a  revenue-sharing 
plan  which  "would  distribute  a  specUled  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  IndiTldual  income  tax  to 
the  states  each  year  oo  a  per  capita  basis, 
with  next  to  no  strings  atuched":  and 

Whereas,  under  the  Heller  Plan  "States 
whose  tax  eSorts  are  below  par  or  who  cut 
their  taxes  in  responM  ua  the  Federal  subsidy 
would  be  penalised  by  reduction  In  their  al- 
lotments. States  making  a  high  fiscal  effort 
or  intensifying  that  effort  would  be  rewarded 
with  larger  allotments";  now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  memorlallaed 
to  enact  the  Heller  revenue-iharlng  plan,  or 
any  other  appropriate  plan,  in  order  to  give 
Ascal  help  to  the  statee;  and 


EdncatMi  UffuUtioa  m  Ae  MA  Cob- 
Cress — Ab  artkle  by  Saanel  Halpcria, 
Dtpaty  AftUtaat  Secretary  for  LefisU- 
tioB,  U^.  Departmeat  of  Hcaltk,  E4«- 
catioB,  aad  Welfare,  ia  tbe  Febmarr 
1967,  Itsae  of  "Pbi  Deha  Kappaa'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   ZMDISNS 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  AprU  S.  1967 

Mr.  BRAOEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  persons  who  has  made  con- 
structive contributions  to  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  education  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  with  the  leadership 
of  both  Presidents  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  John  P.  Kennedy,  U  Samuel  Halpem. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legisla- 
tion, the  U.S.  Departznent  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  believe  that  Meint>ers  of  Congress 
will,  therefore,  find  Interesting  an  article 
by  Dr.  Halperin.  published  In  the  Pet>- 
ruary  1967.  Issue  of  "Phi  Delta  Kappan." 
the  journal  of  the  professional  fraternity 
for  men  in  education. 

The  article,  entitled  "Education  In  the 
90th  Congress."  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Halperin  at  the  request  of  the  editors  of 
this  Journal,  he  writes  therefore  In  his 
private  capacity  as  an  educator  or  ob- 
server and  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan  notes 
that  no  official  support  or  endorsement 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  be  Inferred  from 
this  article. 

Tbe  article  follows: 

EOOCATTON  LSGlaLATION  IN  THE  IM}TH  CONCBCSG 

(By  Samuel  Halperin) 
The  ItOth  Congress  of  our  republic  convened 
in  Washington  on  January  10.     What  edu- 
cation legislation  can  we  expect  from  it? 

Any  speculation  on  this  question  must 
take  into  acount  tbe  great  strides  in  educa- 
tion legislation  made  by  tbe  B8th  and  80th 
Congresses  Their  records  are  impresslTe. 
They  enacted  more  than  SO  education  stat- 
utes. Federal  funds  for  education  were  $3 
btlUon  a  year  when  President  Kennedy  took 
offlee.    Tbey  bad  increased  to  as  billion  when 


President  Johnaon  succeeded  falm.  Todsy 
tbe  federal  Koremment  Is  spending  more 
than  110  billion  for  education.  In  the  Ave 
years  from  IMl  to  196«.  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  multiplied  11  times. 
The  most  enduring  fact  Is  that  this  ex* 
panded  federal  activity  largely  reOects  cer- 
tain basic  socioeconomic  realities  of  life  in 
mJd-century  America.  Education  Is  now 
widely  viewed— perhaps  to  optimistically — ai 
a  soluUon  to  virtually  every  national  prob- 
lem, including  military  security,  manpower 
shortages,  unemployment,  and  clvU  rights. 
More  important,  the  aspirations  of  the 
American  people  have  crystalllaed  In  the  form 
of  demands  for  more  and  better  education. 
Everyone  has  bis  favorite  statistic  to  demon- 
strate the  change.  Mine  is  that  only  17  per- 
cent of  all  high -school- age  youths  OMnpleted 
grade  12  In  1930  while  73  percent  do  so  to- 
day. This  staggering  change,  while  leaving 
much  to  be  achieved,  represents  no  ephem- 
eral whim  ot  national  policy,  but  rather  s 
basic  restrucliu-lng  of  values  In  our  society 
Moreover,  education  is  now  an  annual  S50 
billion  growth  industry  employing  three  mil- 
lion teachers,  professors,  and  administrators 
the  largest  single  occupation  group  in  the 
nation.  Ttiia  means  that  education  is  a  po- 
tent political  force,  generating  It  own  de- 
mands in  the  marketplace  for  the  dUtrlbu* 
tlon  of  naUonal  resources.  Thus  support 
for  Increased  educational  expenditures  is 
rooted  In  bpth  transformed  societal  values 
and  new  peril tical -economic  realities.  Fu- 
ture federal  aid  may  vary  In  pace  and  in 
quality,  but  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to 
renna  tbe  present  trend.  Neither  Karl 
UaR's  state  nor  federal  aid  to  education  is 
Ukely  to  wither  away. 

What  effecu  wUl  tbe  recent  oongresslonal 
elections  have  on  prospects  for  aid  to  educa- 
tion? Many  otwervers  have  contended  that 
the  oazMlidacy  of  Barry  Goldwater  in  1904 
was  largely  responsible  for  tbe  election  of  an 
unusualy  large  number  ot  the  new  Democrat- 
ic congressmen  who  enacted  so  much  land- 
mark leglslaUon  In  IMS  and  lOSS.  In  any 
case.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  90tb 
Congress  will  contain  fewer  members  Ukely 
to  vote  for  new  departures  In  social  welfare 
programs.  Some  36  hardcore  House  votes 
for  liberal  programs  were  lost  in  the  fall 
elections  and  perhaps  an  additional  30  mar- 
ginal votes  will  now  be  harder  to  obtain. 
This  suggests  that  we  shall  see  fewer  In- 
novative and  controversial  programs  than  In 
the  past,  fewer  new  enterprises  such  as  the 
National  Teacher  Corps.  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  Model  ClUea  Act.  aiul  the  Rent 
Supplement  Program. 

But  if  solid,  underlying  support  for  ex- 
panding American  educational  opportunity 
really  does  exist,  as  I  argue  it  does.  It  will  be 
channeled  >ome  place.  The  most  logical 
poestbllity  is  that  It  will  flow  Into  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing,  more  traditional  pro- 
grams with  a  solid,  bipartisan  base  of  sup- 
port. Thus  we  can  probably  expect  future 
Increments  in  such  programs  as  voca.tIonal 
education.  Impacted  areas,  educaUon  of 
handicapped  children,  and  the  Uke.  The 
new  Congress  wUl  likely  consider  additional 
ways  to  expand  these  programs  and  make 
them  more  efTective. 

The  new  pollUcal  oUmate  In  Washington 
suggeau  certain  other  features  of  the  Im- 
mediate future: 

I.  The  principal  struggle  in  education  will 
shift  from  the  process  of  authorization  to 
that  of  apprc^rlation.  Very  few  Americans 
understand  the  federal  system  of  "quadruple 
Jeopardy"  under  which  programs  must  first 
be  authorized  by  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  then  run  the  appropriations  gauntlet  in 
those  same  bodies.  Even  some  fairly  knowl- 
edgeable participants  In  the  political  area 
often  fall  to  follow  through  to  secure  the 
dollars  for  hard-won  legislative  enactments 
(Indeed,  it  Is  probably  true  that  the  types  of 


pollUcal  skills  and  aUl&nces  needed  in  the 
appropriations  area  are  different  from  those 
required  in  the  Initial  authorization  stoge.) 

To  Illustrate  the  Importance  of  the  appro- 
prlotlons  process,  we  need  only  to  recall  the 
vast  disparities  between  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1967  and 
those  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  for  example,  received  •1.05  bUlion  for 
the  current  year  while  next  year's  author- 
ization Is  12-33  billion.  Title  HI  received 
»135  million  versus  next  year's  authoriza- 
tion of  $515  million.  Fellowships  for  ele- 
menury  and  secondary  school  teachers  were 
funded  at  the  level  of  tSO  mtlllon  In  fiscal 
year  1967  against  an  authorization  In  1968  of 
»275  million.  Dozens  of  other  examples 
could  readily  be  cited. 

Simply  stated,  the  point  Is  this:  Adminis- 
trations may  not  request  all  of  the  funds 
that  Congress  has  authorized.  Appropria- 
tion committees  may  not  vote  all  of  the 
funds  that  Congress  has  authorized.  Edu- 
cators may  not  get  all  they  had  expected. 
There  is  nothing  automatic  or  certain  about 
federal  funds  for  education.  Educators  must 
recognize  tbe  realities  of  the  approprlaUoos 
process. 

3.  Closely  related  to  the  issue  of  appropria- 
tions Is  the  Issue  of  evaluation.    Educators 

have  long  said,  "Give  us  tbe  dollars  to  work „ 

with  and  well  show  you  what  we  can  do."     erally  affected   areas;    the   educational  tele- 


congressional  debate  In  the  near  future  oa 
tbe  adequacy  of  the  public  school  system  to 
administer  the  new  federal  programs  with 
Imagination  and  effectiveness. 

V  In  this  connection.  11  will  be  interest- 
lag  to  observe  congressional  consideration 
of  a  forthcoming  proposal  to  reorganize  the 
Department  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare into  three  sub-cabinet-level  depart- 
ments. Will  the  new  Department  of  Educa- 
tion simply  be  an  upgraded  Office  of  Edu- 
cation with  higher  level  nomenclature? 
Will  It  be  given  educaUon-related  functions 
now  residing  elsewhere  In  HEW  (e.g..  student 
financial  aid  programs)  ?  WIU  It  Incorporate 
education  prdgrams  now  dispersed  through- 
out the  federal  government,  such  as  Opera- 
tion Head  Start,  the  education  of  American 
Indians,  the  College  Housing  Loan  Program, 
currlcuiar  programs  In  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  like? 

In  any  case,  as  Congress  considers  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  are  as- 
sured of  interesting  debates  on  the  sUte  of 
American  education. 

KXraUMG  LBCBLATIOIC 

On  a  more  certain  note,  we  know  that  the 
dOth  CongreM  wUl  be  asked  to  extend  several 
pubUc  laws  expiring  on  June  30.  1967:  P.L. 
615.  relating  to  school  construction  in  fed- 


In  a  political  arena  where  there  are  never 
enough  dollars  to  meet  ail  demands.  It  will 
be  increasingly  Important  that  we  educators 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  IIOO 
billion  will  be  required  to  cope  with  problems 
of  water  pollution.  »10  billion  for  hoepltal 
modernization,  and  tlS  bUllon  for  the  back- 
log of  elementary  and  secondary  school  con- 
struction, not  to  mention  the  staggering 
costs  of  urban  renewal,  mass  transportation, 
manpower  training,  highways,  parks,  air  pol- 
lution control,  and  a  host  of  other  essential 
public  services.  In  abort,  dollars  and  new 
legislative  programs  In  the  future  will  flow 
not  only  to  those  who  are  organised  for 
political  advantage  but  to  thoee  who  can 
demonstrate  that  their  work  has  made  a 
beneficial  impact  on  the  lives  of  people.  In 
the  competition  for  scarce  resources,  persua- 
sion is  central  in  a  democratic  society.  The 
ImporUnce  of  having  the  right  facts  at  ths 
right  time  must  not  be  underestimated. 

3.  Increasingly,  one  bears  complaints  about 
the  existence  of  too  many  education  pro- 
grams, too  many  agencies  administering  edu- 
cation-related activities,  and  generally  too 
much  fragmentation  for  the  good  of  Amer- 
ican education.  For  example,  why  should 
there  be  three  separate  Office  of  Education 
programs  to  purchase  printed  and  published 
Lnstructlooal  materials  and  audio-visual 
aids?  Why  do  we  need  a  Title  II  of  &SEA 
without  a  matching  requirement  and  a  Title 
ni  of  NDEA  and  Section  13  of  the  NaUonaJ 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humsnitles, 
each  with  a  50-50  matching  provision? 
Above  all.  why  do  we  need  three  seu  of  aute 
plans,  voluminous  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions, and  endless  forms  when  one  set  could 
as  easily  serve  the  same  educational  pur- 
pose? We  can  expect  the  90th  Congress  to 
take  a  close,  hard  look  at  the  consolidation 
of  educational  programs.  I  believe  the  new 
Congress  wlU  also  try  to  "tidy  up"  and  per- 
fect existing  federal  commitments  to  Amer- 
ican education. 

The  key  issue.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  not  sim- 
ply how  do  we  get  the  neatest  administra- 
tive direction  for  our  various  educational 
programs,  but  how  do  we  maintain  the  In- 
novative thrust  and  high  standards  that  have 
been  built  Into  some  of  the  newer  educa- 
tion programs?  While  there  Is  undoubtedly 
a  need  for  consolidation  of  many  of  the  di- 
verse and  fragmented  programs  into  more 
manageable  statutes,  we  can  expect  a  lively 


vUion  program  (PL-  87-447):  features  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
relating  to  Indian  education  and  support  for 
children  In  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  disaster  relief  (PX.  «fr 
313):  and.  meet  controversial  of  all,  the  Na- 
Uonal Teacher  Corps.  On  the  last  bill,  the 
struggle  will  center  around  Administration 
efforts  to  make  this  program  more  accepta- 
ble to  certain  educational  crlUcs  without  at 
the  same  time  diluting  the  innovative  fea- 
tures of  its  teacher  recruitment  and  teach- 
er training  objectives. 

Further.  If  precedent  Is  any  guide,  we  can 
expect  that  tome  legislation  expiring  on  June 
30.  1968.  win  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
next  year.  In  this  way.  educators  will  be 
given  a  year's  lead  Ume  to  plan  new  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  congressional  man- 
dates. High  on  the  list  of  likely  prospects  for 
renewal  in  1967  are  such  statutM  as  the  Na- 
tional Defense  EducaUon  Act  of  1958  and 
the  Higher  Education  and  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Acts  of  1965. 

Experienced  Congress -watchers  know  that 
with  such  a  lengthy  agenda  U  is  highly  likely 
that  substantial  improvement  in  existing 
statutes  win  be  made.  Congress  seldom  re- 
sists the  temptation  to  authorize  new  pro- 
grams as  amendments  to  or  perfections  of 
existing  laws  whenever  the  latter  come  up 
for  renewal.  The  host  of  new  authorities 
added  to  P.L.  89-10  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  AmendmenU  of  1956 
(for  example,  programs  for  adult  education 
and  for  handicapped,  migrant,  foster,  delin- 
quent, and  Indian  children)  offer  vivid  testi- 
mony to  that  prospect.  Incrementalism  is  a 
prime  characterUtic  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess: Interests  excluded  from  support  today — 
if  they  work  hard  enough — frequentiy  man- 
age to  gain  Incluxion  "the  next  time  around." 

NKW  IXCISL&tZOtr 

The  year  1967,  at  least  as  much  as  1966. 
will  be  dominated  by  Issues  of  national  se- 
curity and  economics.  The  state  of  tiie  do- 
mestic economy  and  the  intentions  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  will  obviously  have  great  Influence 
on  the  shape  of  the  Administration's  legisla- 
tive recommendations.  Neverthelees.  the  Im- 
peratives of  modern  political  leadership  re- 
quire that  presidents  identify  national  needs 
and  propose  new  legUIation  to  meet  thoee 
needs. 

While  It  Is  too  early  at  this  writing  to  pre- 
dict tbe  exact  shape  of  President  Johosoa't 
legislative  InlUatlvee  In  the  »0tJti  Congrass, 


foltosrlng  are  some  of  the  areas  which  have 
been  discussed  in  recent  days: 

Efforts  to  provide  "follow-up"  for  graduates 
of  Head  Start  and  other  preschool  programs, 
ao  that  Initial  education  gains  may  be  re- 
tained In  the  early  years  of  schooling. 

A  rounding  out  of  legislative  authorities 
needed  to  give  the  physically  and  menuily 
handicapped  children  of  America  their  first 
full  opportunity  for  quality  education  and 
training. 

Additional  measures  to  promote  Innova- 
tion In  occupational  education  so  that  more 
young  people  receive  an  effective  Introduc- 
tion to  our  changing  occupational  structure. 
Support  and  encouragement  for  local 
school  dlstrlcu  to  develop  planning  and  eval- 
uation capabilities  better  to  meet  their  pres- 
ent and  projected  educational  reoponstblll- 
ties. 

Comprehensive  authority  to  support  the 
training  of  educational  manpower— t>oth  pro- 
fessional and  semi-professional  and  at  all 
levels  of  education — required  to  staff  our  ex- 
panding educational  system. 

The  90th  Congrras  promises  to  be  a  busy 
one  for  education  and  the  federal  legislative 
process.  Whether  In  extension  and  modifica- 
tion of  existing  statutes.  In  consolidation  and 
perfection  of  present  commitments,  in  re- 
organization and  restructuring  of  the  agen- 
cies administering  federal  programs,  or  In 
the  consideration  of  wholly  new  legislative 
enactmenu.  educators  will  have  a  big  stake 
In  the  work  of  the  00th  Congreas. 


B»-         Where  tbe  Welfare  SUte  Rau  WiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAlfo 
rN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  5, 19S7 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  AprU  Issue  of  Nation's  Business  mag- 
azine contains  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Sterling  G.  Slappey.  an  associate 
editor,  which  has  two  messages  for  tbe 
United  States. 

Tbe  first  Is  that  tbe  welfare  state, 
toward  which  the  United  States  la  In- 
creaslnglT  accelerating.  saps  the 
strength — and  also  the  pride — of  the 
state  which  adopts  it.  The  second  is 
that  our  freewheeling  foreign  aid  policy 
of  the  years  past  has,  at  leaft  in  the  case 
of  Uruguay,  had  much  tbe  opposite  eHect 
of  that  intended. 

In  the  90th  Congress  we  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  both  of  these  subjects:  the 
many  welfare  sUte  proposals  submitted 
by  the  administration,  and  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  aid  program. 

I  would  urge  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  not  only  read,  but  study  the 
following  article  carefully  before  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  farther  wel- 
fare state  measures  and  to  continuing 
wasteful,  self-defeating  foreign  aid 
programs. 

The  article  follows: 

Whox  imi  WMtr/uu!  State  Boh«  Wild 

(Koi«.— AMOClat*  Editor  Stirling  O.  SUp- 
pey.  who  ha*  reported  on  lEDportam  Interna- 
tional developmentj  from  all  over  the  globe. 
InwfTlewed  bu5lne«»  and  goTemment  leader* 
and  ordinary  cltlaena  throughout  Uruguay 
in  preparation  for  thia  article.) 

MONmTDBO.  UEnoOAT. — Two  hundred  Im- 
ported busM  are  ruating  away  on  an  open 
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dock  here  whllr  Uruguayan  government  bu- 
Teaucrata  bicker  with  each  other  ovw  pay- 
ment of  port  charges.  The  bitM»  have  not 
moved  in  nearly  four  years. 

Scoren  of  m^n  llst«d  under  false  female 
names  receive  regular  government  handouu 
tiiroufh  Uruguay*  aociallxed  boapiuls. 
They  are  llrted  aa  "wet  nuraes." 

At  many  government  otDces  there  are  twice 
as  many  public  servants  as  there  are  desks 
and  chairs.  The  trick  U  to  get  to  work 
early  so  you  won't  have  to  stand  during  the 
four  to  six  hour  workday  that  Uruguayan 
bureaucrats  enjoy. 

It  Is  rather  common  for  government  work- 
ers to  retire  on  fuU  pay  at  4fi.  It  Is  equally 
common  to  eoUect  on  one  retirement  while 
holding  a  second  Job  or  to  hold  a  Job  while 
collecting  unemployment  compensation. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facu  of  Ufe  in 
Uruguay — a  nation  gone  wild  over  the  wel- 
fare state. 

Instead  of  being  the  pride  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  U  was  Just  a  (ew  years  ago.  Uruguay 
has  now  become  a  major  concern  for  Its 
iielgtobor»— Brazil  and  Argentina,  as  weU  as 
for  the  United  States. 

A  hyperactive  Communist  Party  In  Uru- 
guay now  controls  BO  per  cent  of  ttie  trades 
union  movement.  Communlau  hold  posi- 
tions or  have  great  influence  througbout  the 
government— from  the  bottom  to  very  new 
the  top. 

The  National  Workers  Conference  Is  a 
communlK-ocmtroUed  labor  overlord. 

It  replaced  a  respected  Ubor  organlzaUon 
which  apathy,  inefficiency  and  corrupt 
union  offlcUls — with  communist  help — tore 
apart  In  106«. 

Uruguayan  dlploooau  and  government 
officials  freely  admit  the  Communist  Party 
has  been  growing  In  size  and  Influence  for 
30  year*  and  that  It  has  become  a  major 
worry  for  the  United  States  which  Is  com- 
mitted by  overt  and  covert  means  to  make 
certain  that  no  other  American  nation  joins 
Cuba  as  a  ICoscow  oolooy. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  a  score 
of  Ms  fellow  presidents  of  American  states 
are  to  get  a  look  at  Uruguay  April  13-14 
when  they  hold  a  summit  meeting  at  the 
beach  rwort  of  Punt*  del  Este  near  Mon- 
teTldeo. 

Uruffuay  will  be  an  eye-opener  foe  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  coUeeguea  from  Wsshlng- 
lon  who  favor  enormoiis  extensions  of  U.fl. 
social  welfare,  larger  govemroent.  more  fed- 
tnl  controls,  less  and  less  reliance  on  private 
Industry  and  Initiative. 

A  eloas  look  at  the  mess  made  here  In  the 
paat  IS  yesfs  would  be  a  vajuable  by-product 
of  the  summit  meeting  which  actually  Is  to 
consider  otadally  only  hemispheric  and  In- 
tcmaUonal  matters. 

vxasLT  zuL.r  viwx  orr  hakdouts 
Between  40  and  46  per  cent  at  the  2.9  mil- 
Uon  people  In  this  once  afOuent  land  are 
now  dependent  on  the  government  for  their 
total  inootne.  These  Include  youthful  "pen- 
sloneeiv"  who  have  no  great  problem  getting 
themaelvea  flred  or  declared  redundant. 
thereby  qualifying  for  large  retirement 
benefits.  The  scope  la  vast  for  unemploy- 
ment pay.  famUy  allowances,  workers*  com- 
pensation, pregnancy  leave,  paid  vacations. 
With  It  has  come  Inflation.  In  one  recent 
year  Inflation  soared  90  per  cent.  In  a  year 
of  more  restraint,  there  la  stUl  40  per  cent  In- 
fUtloo.  That  compares  to  the  US-  rate 
which  etirrently  is  about  three  per  cent. 

At  any  given  moment  eight  to  10  strikes 
are  golnc  on  In  a  nation  which  untU  IS 
years  ago  called  Itself  "The  Switzerland  at 
Latin  America"  because  Its  people  were  so 
Industrious,  busy  and  neat.  Montevideo  Is 
now  one  c*  the  wocld'a  filthiest  cities  outside 
the  Orient.  The  people  have  so  linie  pride 
left  they  Utter  their  streeu  with  paper  and 
dump  their  nastiest  garbage  on  the  curb. 

The  University  of  Uruguay,  with  free  tui- 
tion to  all.  once  was  one  of  Latin  America's 
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best.  It  Is  now  becoming  a  communist  out- 
poet  with  officials,  professors  and  students 
openly  advocating  Marxist  policy  and  beliefs. 
There  Is  a  marked  similarity  between  the 
views  of  overt  communists  and  University 
Rector  Oscar  Julio  Magglolo.  This  man 
exerts  his  influence  over  16.000  students. 

Uruguay  Is  probably  nearlng  a  point  where 
It  virtually  could  be  plucked  at  will  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  its  branch  office  In  South 
America.  The  USSR  has  not  done  so  because 
Uruguay  serves  too  well  as  a  penetration  point 
for  agents  and  propagandists  into  Latin 
America.  This  Is  a  time  also  when  the  US. 
and  USSR  are  cooperaUng  on  some  projecu 
and  not  a  suitable  time  to  overttu-n  a  demo- 
cratically elected  Latin  American  govern- 
ment. 

The  right  time  may  come  later. 

It  is  an  ugly  sight  to  walk  down  a  littered 
Montevideo  street  theee  days,  to  ride  out  to 
the  small  towns  of  the  interior  and  to  see 
what  has  happened  to  the  meat  and  wool 
Industries  which  provide  the  country  with 
lu  eccmomlc  backbone. 

WELFAKX-ISH  SAPS  INmATTVS 

Talking  with  government  people  Is  deaden- 
ing. It  Is  then  that  you  realize  how  enervat- 
ing excessive  government  can  be,  how  over- 
loaded payrolls  with  two  elvU  servants  to  do 
one  man's  Job  can  suffocate  the  spirit  and 
will  of  a  people. 

It  Is  duncult  to  find  a  person  In  Uruguay 
who  does  not  freely  say  that  the  country 
Is  going  to  pot,  that  welfare  statlsm  has  been 
taken  much  too  far,  that  government  rosters 
are  loaded  with  the  lasy  and  the  "cousins" 
of  politicians. 

It  Is  also  difficult  to  find  a  person  who  Is 
wiUlng  to  trim  back  on  the  government.  11 
his  own  favored  position  Is  threatened. 

However,  businessmen  in  Uruguay  foresaw 
IS  years  ago  that  the  country  was  spending 
Itself  to  death  and  that  Uruguay  might  some 
day  choke  over  the  welfare  state. 

Quietly  the  btialness  conununlty  made  its 
feelings  known  to  government  leaders.  No 
one  paid  attention. 

In  elecUons  Uruguayans  vote  90  to  96 
per  cent  tor  democratic  parties  and  only 
five  to  10  per  cent  for  communist  candi- 
dates. But  they  tell  you  Just  the  same.  "The 
oooununlsta  do  a  good  Job  running  our  un- 
ions. They  get  us  more  money  every  year — 
so  let  them  run  them." 


One  group  from  Washington  observed  a 
strike  against  a  strike.  A  group  of  striking 
Uruguayan  deportment  store  workers  struck 
against  the  strike  'because  they  did  not  feel 
their  union  was  harsh  enough  in  arranging 
the  flnt  dispute.  It  took  several  days  to  sort 
that  one  out  and  to  get  the  strikers  back  on 
the  first  strike. 

The  old  Independent  gaucbo  spirit  still 
Uvea  In  a  few  places  In  Urugtiay  but  not 
many.  Last  summer  It  was  ahown  on  a 
Montevideo  dock  by  stevedores  whose  union 
still  has  not  t>een  infiltrated. 

Oommunlst  hecklers  were  on  the  fringe 
of  a  crowd  shoucUig  insults  and  begging  the 
stevedores  not  to  listen  to  their  union  lead- 
ers. Without  being  observed  by  the  agitators, 
winch  operators  swung  loading  neu  filled 
with  crates,  boxes  and  bales  out  over  their 
heads. 

On  a  signal  they  dumped  the  lot  smack 
on  the  communists. 

Since  then  Bed  efforts  to  capture  the 
stevedore  unions  have  faded. 

Many  major  industries  are  under  heavy, 
far  left  pressure,  if  not  oontxol.  They  In- 
clude the  wool  and  textile,  leatherwork  and 
needlecraft  Industries. 

Unions  moat  heavily  Infiltrated  are  those 
operating  in  government  industries. 

COVtmNUKKT-BUM    UfSUSTEIia    ZNXPT 

Uruguayans  sat  more  meat  than  any  other 
people  In  the  world.  But  In  their  capital  city 
of  Montevideo,  with  wtr  one  million  people. 


only  a  govemment-crwned  meat  dlstrlbutioa 
system  U  allowed. 

There  are  8.5  million  cattle  In  Uruguay, 
scores  of  meat-packing  plants  and  slaughter- 
houses. Tet  this  government  system  cunnot 
provide  Montevideo  with  a  regular  supply  of 
meat.  ^ 

Beyond  the  outer  fringes  of  the  capital. 
liierfUly  across  the  road  from  the  city  llmlti. 
dozens  of  private  butchers  have  set  up  "meat 
supermarkets."  Shops  are  immaculate,  sup- 
ply seldom  varies,  choice  of  cuts  Is  wide  and 
the  price  Is  only  a  peso  or  so  higher  than  In 
the  Irregularly  supplied  government  shops. 

Private  shcqu  are  busy,  money-making, 
customer -pleasing  places.  "Meatless  days" 
are  unheard  of. 

Once  fluorlshlng  markeU  for  Uruguayan 
meat  In  Britain  and  Prance  have  almost  all 
twen  loet  by  government  operations.  The 
grade  of  government-packed  Uruguayan 
canned  beef  is  so  poor  that  it  sells  badly  In 
advanced  countries. 

Pine  Urugtiayan  wool  Is  among  the  best 
In  the  world.  In  a  class  with  Scottish  and 
Australian  wool.  The  world  market  has  not 
been  healthy  for  sc»ne  time,  but  the  Uru- 
guayan market  has  been  sick  for  years.  In 
17  years  the  number  of  sheep  in  Uruguay's 
fields  has  dropped  from  30  million  to  23  mil- 
lion. During  those  years  the  wool-wearing 
population  of  the  wwld  Increased  by  one 
fifth. 

Besides  controlling  meat  and  wool  produc- 
tion and  supplying  meat  to  Montevideo,  the 
government  also  entirely  operates: 

Pishing;  seal  catching;  alcohol  production: 
life  and  accident  insurance;  the  PTT — poet 
office,  telephone  and  telegraph;  petroleimi 
and  kerosene  Industry;  airlines;  railroads; 
tug  boats:  gambling  casinos;  lotteries; 
theaters;  most  hospitals;  television  and  radio 
channels;  three  official  banks;  the  largest 
transit  com[>any. 

The  government  also  controls  moat  of  the 
producUon  of  other  Industries,  noUbly  the 
chemical  Industry. 

A  small,  poorly  equipped  government  Ash- 
ing fleet,  manned  by  seagoing  civil  servant*, 
la  loath  to  put  to  sea  when  the  water  is  &i 
all  rough.  Privately  owned  fishing  fleets 
from  other  nations  may  be  combing  the 
ample  schools  off  the  coast;  but  Uruguayan 
government  sailors  and  fishermen  stay  In 
port  unless  conditions  are  Ideal. 

Peru  and  other  South  American  countries 
which  traditionally  have  been  held  down  by 
the  "msAana"  or  "Tomorrow-Ill -do- the- 
work"  atutude  are  moving  to  reduce  holi- 
days and  Increase  production.  Not  Uruguay. 
Here  bureaucrats  and  dvU  serrants  are  con- 
soled with  IB  hoUdays  a  year— not  counting 
weekends. 

UtTLATtOM   SAPS   CUUtKNCT 

Inflation  affects  money  like  lazlneas  affects 
people.    Both  destroy. 

In  1960  the  Urtiguayan  peso,  South  Amer- 
ica'a  most  solid  coin,  was  worth  60  eent« 
During  a  sU-day  period  last  Pebruary,  the 
value  of  the  peso  slumped  from  73  to  the 
•  1  to  77. 

Ooet  of  living  went  up  88  per  cent  In  19*5 
During  1966  the  Increase  was  something  like 
40  to  60  per  cent. 

To  keep  pace  the  government  has  Increased 
Its  spending,  ground  out  more  paper  money 
and  lavishly  passed  out  huge  pay  raises- 
some  as  high  as  60  per  cent  a  year.  Because 
a  man  needs  two  pay  checks,  usually  one  from 
a  government  agency  and  another  from  a 
private  business,  to  keep  his  family  eating 
and  clothed,  moonlighting  has  increased 
among   conscientious  workers. 

Even  holding  two  Jobs  did  not  stop  worker* 
from  losing  headway  in  the  fight  against 
Inflation. 

Private  businessmen  were  caught  In  the 
center  of  a  swirling  storm  Involving  an  actual 
drop  In  «be  gross  national  product;  leaping 
costs  of  operations;  payrolls  which  doubled 
every  two  or  three  years;  unfair  government 
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protectionisms  sltimplng  quality;  loss  tjt 
world  markets;  Irreaponslblllty  In  government 
flical  matters;  pressure  to  natlonallae  their 
Arms;  Increasing  communist  influence; 
lower  standards  of  young  workers;  rapid  fall 
In  industrial  Investment  and  steady  increase 
in  welfare  costs.  Even  the  usual  busy  tourist 
industry,  which  thrived  on  BraBllians  and 
Argentines.  Is  slumping. 

It's  a  wonder  that  there  are  private 
Uruguayan  businessmen. 

It  U  no  wonder  that  U.S.  diplomats,  Amer- 
ican businessmen,  tourists  and  students 
Ttsttlng  Uruguay  invariably  ask  after  only 
a  few  days: 

-Is  this  what  happens  when  you  go  too  far 
with  the  welfare  state?" 
"Is  the  United  Statee  beading  this  way?** 
Uruguayans  and  North  Americans  who 
have  kiM>wn  this  country  since  the  period 
between  the  World  War  U  and  the  Korean 
War.  when  It  was  a  lKx>mlng  center  of  prlvat* 
enterprise,  say  they  have  watched  parallel 
■lumps  in  public  morals  and  morale. 

Smuggling  has  always  been  a  way  of  Ufe 
In  South  America,  even  here  In  the  more 
lucrative  southern  "cone"  area  occupied  by 
ArgenUna,  Chile.  Paraguay  and   Uruguay. 

Recently  there  have  been  increases  in 
smuggling  of  American  cigarettes,  Scotch 
whisky,  perfumes,  expensive  razor  blades  and 
•oores  of  other  luxury  Items  It  Is  generally 
accepted  that  shortchanging  and  misrepre- 
sentation are  increasing  in  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  a  political 
sod  economic  system  which  does  not  require 
lu  citizens  to  produce  an  honest  day's  work. 
One  fiscal  expert  diagnoses  Uruguay'a 
troubles  as  "English  sickness"  which,  hs 
says,  means  trying  to  get  as  much  as  pos- 
^ble  out  of  the  community  while  oontrlbut- 
tng  as  little  as  possible  towards  It. 

He  says  simply  that  Uruguay  extravagently 
emphasizes  consumption  rather  than  pro- 
duction. 

"It  has  now  become  here  In  our  country 
a  case  of  asking  'What  are  the  rights  of  a 
dUxen?'  rather  than  'What  are  the  duties 
of  a  cltieen?' "  a  Uruguayan  businessman 
cocnments. 

BourrMtHc  roa  notrino  PHn.oBOPHT 
"I  love  my  country."  says  a  salesgirl  In  a 
Victoria  Plaza  shop,  "but  the  people  her* 
have  too  much  freedom,  too  little  to  sacrifice 
for.  We  are  getUng  soft.  The  young  people 
have  It  too  easy  because  tbey  know  they 
don't  have  to  work  hard  for  very  long  be- 
fore the  government  will  take  care  of  tbem. 
The  foolish  kids  think  they  have  everything. 
They  have  nothing  " 

An  attitude  called  "vlveza  crlotla"  spreads 
ocroas  Uruguay. 

The  iron  rule  of  viveza  crloll^  is  "Do  the 
other  fellow  in  before  he  can  do  you."  lu 
practitioners  are  the  "sharpies."  Here  tbey 
are  accepted.  A  man  U  looked  down  on  If 
he  doesn't  do  the  necessary  cheating  to  get 
his  share  and  some  extras. 

So  has  the  attitude  of  the  people  and 
their  government  detertortaed. 

In  recent  months  Uruguay  failed  to  meet 
on  time  some  of  Its  notes  payable  to  U.S. 
and  European  financial  concerns.  In  one 
year  the  country  fell  behind  In  paying  bills 
submitted  by  foreign  exporters.  Private 
Uruguayan  importers — >who  bad  put  up  ex- 
change for  the  government  to  pay  the 
debts— had  to  dig  down  a  second  time  to  get 
the  money  to  clear  the  accounts.  If  they 
had  not.  American  and  European  suppliers 
would  have  sent   them  no  more  goods. 

During  1967  heavy,  short-term  debts  are 
coming  due  and  the  ability  to  meet  them 
m.-ky  depend  on  the  fickle,  depressed,  world 
w<x»I  market.  Uruguayan  wool  people  sit  on 
a.s  much  as  one  third  of  woo:  supplies. 
Meanwhile,  they  wait  to  see  which  way  the 
government  is  going,  what  the  communists 
will  do,  how  the  world  wool  market  will  act 
and  whether  Inflation  will  continue  to  gallop 
to  the  stars. 


Government  economists  deny  that  sitting 
on  the  wool  can  cause  an  eoonomlc  crisis,  but 
It  can. 

After  faiUng  to  meet  some  notes  payable 
on  time,  the  Uruguayan  government  report- 
edly had  to  ship  930  million  gold  bulUon 
secretly  to  New  York  as  collateral  before  for- 
eign trade  oould  continue.  Tht  gold  Is  sUlI 
in  New  Tork  although  It  remains  the  prop- 
erty of  Uruguay. 

And  only  IS  years  ago  Uruguay  was  a  haven 
of  solid  money,  for  Investmanu  and  foreign 
bank  accounts. 

There  are  few  bright  spot*  In  Uruguay'a 
political  or  economic  situation.  But  one 
may  be  a  stiffening  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment against  domestic  communists  and  the 
Soviet  diplomats  who  tried  to  pervert  all  of 
southern  South  America. 

Four  Russian  "diplomats"  were  recently 
expelled  and  Soviet  Amt>aaaador  tgor  K.  Ko- 
iooovsky.  Communist  Party  leader  Rodney 
Artsmcndl  and  their  activists  were  told  to 
hold  down  on  their  propagandizing.  Infiltrat- 
ing, corrupting  activities.  The  government 
was  furloiw  when  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
Ptdel  Castro's  "Trt- Continental  Declaration" 
last  year  in  Havana  which  called  for  knock- 
ing over  democratically  elected — as  in  the 
case  of  Uruguay — governments  In  the  Amer- 
Icaa. 

Last  autumn  government  officials  won- 
dered aloud  why  the  Soviet  Union  needs  a 
100-man  embassy  in  Uruguay. 

Democratic  Uruguayans  of  the  Blanco  and 
Colorado  poUUcal  parties  are  growing  some- 
what worried  that  the  legal  Communist 
Party  has  30,000  regular  members,  at  least 
11.000  youth  organl7.atlon  members  and  great 
Influence  over  an  additional  100.000  to  300.- 
000  citizens.  Another  point  troubling  the 
government  Is  that  the  communist*  can  elect 
one  Senator  and  two  Deputies  to  the  Na- 
Uonal  Assembly. 

CBANCB  roa  a  change? 
Because  of  theee  indications  of  etiffening 
resistance  to  oommunlsm,  some  optlmlsu  say 
a  showdown  is  coming  in  the  next  five  years 
between  tbe  communists  and  Uruguay's  new 
government  under  Oscar  D.  GeeUdo — If  the 
oooununiau  don't  pull  down  the  country 
beforehand. 

President  Oestldo,  now  66  and  in  the  first 
few  days  of  his  five-year  term  of  office.  Is  a 
Colorado  Party  regular  who  retired  from  the 
Air  Force  as  a  general  15  years  ago. 

Uruguay  has  been  for  decades  a  fiercely 
democratic,  free  speech,  free  press  state  which 
held  lU  army  in  little  regard.  Rifies  dont 
make  the  regime  here.  Military  Juntas  have 
not  ruled  Uruguay  in  many  years.  So  Presi- 
dent Oestldo  U  no  Junta  general. 

He  may  not  ba  tough  enough  either  to 
stand  the  influence  from  the  East  or  to  trim 
t>ack  on  welfare  pay-outs 

But  be  is  accepted  as  a  stout  anti-«om- 
munlat.  a  good  sdmlnlstrator  who  ran  the 
national  railroads  fairly  efficiently,  who  la 
personally  honest.  He  may  well  know  what 
Uruguay  needs  to  do  before  it  can  drive  on 
as  a  viable  nation  again. 
The  questions  are: 

Win  be  bring  tilmself  to  do  the  necessary? 
If  he  can  make  himself  take  action,  can 
be  carry  his  lieutenants  along  with  him? 
Does  he  have  enough  imagination? 
It  Is  some'  consolation  that  President  Ges- 
tldo's  early  Cabinet  appotntmenU  appeared 
to  tw  good  ones.    These  gave  rise  to  optimism 
m  Washington,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires  that  Uruguay  may  t>e  turning  a  oomer. 
UdUI  President  Oestldo  took  over,  Uruguay 
had  been  ruled  for  15  years  by  a  nine-member 
council  In  a  coUeglote  system  of  government. 
It  was  Idealistic,  unworkable  and  rather  silly 
from  the  start.    It  quickly  fragmented,  mak- 
ing the  go^-ernment  a  coalition  at  seven  dif- 
ferent groups.     Every  year  a  different  mem- 
ber of  the  council  took  over  ae  president, 
or  council  chief. 


The  coUe^ate  system  was  a  Tammany  Hall 
patronage  type  of  group.  Instesd  of  each 
party  watching  tbe  opposition,  all  took  care 
of  their  friends  and  got  their  cousltu  gov- 
ernment sinecures. 

Tbe  western  world  has  rarely  seen  such 
patronage,  nepotism,  favoritism.  The  divvy- 
ing up  created  an  incutiator  for  handouts, 
overloaded  government  payrolls,  idle  civil  - 
servants,  excessive  welfare  payments,  political 
payoffs,  inefficient  governnxent. 

President  Oestldo  now  heads  a  single,  ex- 
ecutive type  parliamentary  government.  So 
he  and  the  new  national  oonslcution  which 
was  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  voters 
last  autumn  (despite  communists'  opposi- 
tion and  strikes^  carry  the  hopes  of  Uruguay. 

Only  time  and  the  temper  of  the  admitted- 
ly facile  Uruguayans  will  tell  If  this  once 
pleasant  land  can  stiffen  Its  backbone  and 
get  Its  house  In  order. 

In  the  meantime,  the  attitude  of  a  Monte- 
videan  office  worker  prevails  Instead  of 
planting  his  heels  and  trying  for  something 
more  manly  than  a  government  handout,  be 
says: 

"It  Is  all  ths  fault  of  you  Americans,  you 
know.  You  kept  giving  us  money  and  we.  as 
good  Latins,  took  It.  Now  you  and  the  In- 
tematlonal  Monetary  Pund  and  other  agen- 
cies are  here  telling  us  what  bo  do  with  the 
money.  You're  potting  strings  on  It.  You 
should  have  done  that  at  the  start,  you 
know.    It  Is  all  your  fault." 
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HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  nw  TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaw.  April  i.  IBS'? 

Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  vUl  consider  H.R.  2512 — the 
flnt  major  revision  of  the  copyright  laws 
since  1909. 

During  the  flrst  session  of  the  89th 
CongTCM  the  House  Judiciary  Suboom- 
mlttee  No.  3,  of  which  X  waa  piirlleged  to 
serve  as  a  member,  held  22  days  of  public 
hearings  and  heard  testimony  from  over 
150  witnesses  on  this  leelslation.  During 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
the  subcommittee  held  51  executive  ses- 
sions and  on  October  12,  1966.  reported 
favorably  on  the  bill  as  amended. 

On  March  B.  1967,  the  House  Judiciary 
Cosnmittee  again  favorably  reported  this 
legislation.  Because  of  the  Importance 
of  this  major  revision  of  the  copyright 
laws.  I  ask  permission  to  Insert  in  the 
RkcoRD  at  this  point  an  excellent  analysis 
of  HJl.  2512  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. 
Majok  PaonsioNS  or  HJt.  2S13.  CopratcHT 

Law  RxviaroN.  as  RsForrao  (H.  Rsft.  B3) 

Hit.  2513: 

I.  EstabUshes  tv>o  fundament*!  eHteriA  ot 
copyright  protection: 

A.  OnffinAlitf:  Phrase  "original  works  of 
autborahlp"  has  been  substituted  for  "all  the 
writings  of  an  author"  which  Is  present  word- 
ing in  copyright  law.  Present  wording  was 
considered  too  narrow  In  scope. 

B.  Fucadon  in  tangible  form:  Continues 
existing  requirement  that  a  work  be  Jlxed 
In  a  tangible  medium  of  expression,  l.e..  in 
words,  numbers,  notes,  sounds,  pictures,  etc. 

Adda  that  thU  medium  may  be  one  either 
now  known  or  later  developed:  and  that  fixa- 
tion la  suflVclent  if  work  can  be  perceived. 
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nproduced,  or  otberwiae  communicmtiMl. 
ettber  tUrecUy  or  wlUi  &ld  of  mmcblne  or 
device. 

3.  Lists  «even  broad  categorlea  wblcb  copy- 
nghtable  worm  ("works  of  autborablp")  in- 
clude: 

A.  Uter&ry  works.  Included  In  tbls  cate- 
gory are  catalogs,  directories,  etc. 

B.  Musical  works.  Including  any  accom- 
panying words. 

C  Dramatic  works.  Including  any  aecoiQ'- 
panylng  music. 

D.  Pantomimes  and  choreographic  works. 

E.  Pictorial,  graphic  and  sculptural  works. 
Includes  not  only  works  of  art"  but  works  of 
graphic  art  and  Ulustratlon,  art  reproduc- 
tions, plans  and  drawings,  photographs  and 
reproducUons  of  them,  maps,  cbarU,  globes, 
etc. 

P.  UoUon  pictures  and  other  audio-visual 
works. 

O.  Sound  racordtnga.  Does  not  include 
sound  tracks  of  motion  pictures  which  fall 
Into  category  "F." 

Han. — Owner  of  copyright  In  this  category 
ij  not  ffiven  exclusive  right  of  pubUc  per- 
formance or  rlgKta  against  mere  Imitation  of 
his  recording. 

Above  list— A  through  G — covers  all  cate- 
gories of  works  now  copyrightable  under  title 
17  of  U.S.  Code.  AdditionaUy.  It  speclflcally 
enumerates  "pantomimes  and  choreographic 
works."  and  creates  new  category  of  "sound 
recordings."  « 

3.  Specifies  that  compilations  and  deriva- 
tive works  which  use  pre-ezistinff  material 
or  data  are  fully  subject  to  basic  standards 
of  copyrlghUbllity.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
version,  the  copyright  coven  only  material 
added  by  the  later  author,  and  has  no  effect 
on  copyright  or  pubUc  domain  status  of  pre- 
eilstlng  material. 

4.  Protects  works  of  foreign  origin  In  fol- 
lowing ways: 

A.  UnpublUhed  works:  grants  copyright 
protection  for  these  without  regard  to  au- 
thor's domicile  or  nationality. 

B.  Published  works:  provides  protection 
under  following  4  conditions: 

1)  author  Is  national  or  domiciliary  of 
VS.  or  of  country  with  which  U.3.  has  copy- 
right relations  under  a  treaty. 

3)  work  Is  Jlrjt  published  In  n.S.  or  In 
country  that  la  parly  to  Universal  Copyright 
Convention. 

3)  work  Is  first  published  by  U-N..  by  any 
of  Its  specialized  agencies,  or  by  OAS. 

4)  work  Is  covered  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation extending  protection  to  works  origi- 
nating In  specified  country. 

5.  forbids  copyright  wttKout  execption  In 
any  published  or  unpublished  work  of  U.S. 
Government,  i.e..  any  work  prepared  by  officer 
or  employee  of  U-8.  Government  as  part  of  hU 
official  duUes.  This  excludes  works  prepared 
independently  under  a  Government  contract 
or  grant. 

6.  Confers  on  copyright  owner  five  exclu- 
sive rtghts: 

A.  Bight  to  reproduce  work  in  ooplee  or 
pbonorecords. 

B.  Bight  to  prepare  derivative  works  based 
on  copyrighted  work. 

C.  Right  to  distribute  copies  or  phono- 
records  of  work  to  public. 

D.  Right  to  perform  work  publicly. 
E-  Right  to  display  work  publicly. 

NoTK. — Under  the  bill,  a  performance  or 
display  U  "pubHc"  If  it  occurs  "at  a  place 
open  to  the  public  or  at  a  place  where  a  sub- 
stantial nimiber  of  persons  outalde  of  a 
normal  circle  of  a  family  and  tta  social  ac- 
quaintances Is  gathered."  The  term,  "fam- 
ily." as  used  here  would  include  an  Individ- 
ual living  alone. 

7.  Recognises  Judicial  doctrine  of  "fair 
use."  I.e..  fair  use  of  copyrighted  materials  as 
distinguished  from  Infringement  o£  copy- 
right. 

Establishes '/our  standards  for  determining 
whether  person's  use  of  copyrighted  material 
constitutes  a  fair  use: 


A.  Purpose  and  character  use. 

B.  Native  of  copyrighted  work. 

C.  Amount  of  substantiality  of  portion 
used  In  relation  to  copyrighted  work  as 
whole. 

D.  Effect  of  use  upon  potential  market  for 
or  value  ot  copyrighted  woek. 

In  general,  a  "fair  xise"  of  copyrighted  ma- 
terial la  characterized  as  being  that  used  for 
purposes  of  criticism,  comment,  news  re- 
porting, teaching,  scholarship,  or  research. 

8.  Contains  new  provision  giving  nonprofit 
institutions  having  archival  custody  over 
manuscripts  or  similar  collections  of  unpub- 
lished works  of  schplarly  value  privilege  of 
making  fftcslmlle  reproductions  of  works  In 
their  collections.  BeproducUon  cannot  be 
done  for  profit  and  must  be  for  purposes  of 
preservation  and  security,  or  for  deposit  for 
research  use  In  another  Institution  of  same 
type.  Example:  No  facsimile  copies  or 
pbonorecords  made  under  this  provision  can 
be  distributed  to  scholars  or  the  public. 

9.  Restates  and  confirms  principle  that. 
where  copyright  owner  has  transferred 
ownership  of  particular  copy  or  pbonorecord 
of  his  work,  person  who  becomes  owner  Is  en- 
titled to  dlspoee  of  copy  or  pbonorecord  by 
sale,  rental  or  any  other  means. 

Only  applies  when  person  has  obtained 
oii'ners/iip  of  object,  not  in  case  where  person 
has  acquired  poesesalon  under  rental  or  loan 
arrangement. 

10.  Exempts  from  copyright  control  fol- 
lowing performances  and  displays: 

A.  Face-to-face  teaching  activities:  Ex- 
tends to  all  types  of  work  provided  they  are 
performed  or  displayed  under  following  3 
conditions: 

1  >  by  instructors  or  enrolled  members  in 
a  claaa. 
3)   in  nonprofit  educatlooal  InaUtutlons. 

3)  In  classrooms  or  similar  places  devoted 
to  instruction. 

B.  Instructional  broadcasting:  ExempU 
certain  Instructional  transmlselons  from 
copyright  llsbtUty  provided: 

t>  transmission  was  made  by  a  govern- 
mental body  or  other  nonprofit  organloaUon. 

a)  performance  or  display  was  regular  port 
of  systemaUc  instructional  activities  of  gov- 
ernmental body  or  other  nonprojlt  educ«- 
tionat  Institution. 

a)  transmission  does  not  cover  a  radius  of 
more  than  100  miles. 

4)  time  and  content  of  transmission  are 
controlled  by  transmitting  organlzsatlon. 

5)  transmission  is  Intended  primarily  for 
reception  In  classrooms  or  similar  places,  by 
handicapped  persons  unable  to  attend  classes 
In  cloasrooma,  or  by  government  employees  in 
connecUon  with  their  training. 

C.  Religion  Bervices:  Elxempts  certain  per- 
formances of  sacred  music  that  might  be  re- 
garded as  dramatic  In  nature  (such  as  ora- 
torloe,  cantatas,  musical  settings  of  the  mass, 
choral  services,  etc.)  provided  performance  or 
display: 

1 )  le  In  the  course  of  the  senrtces. 
a)  occurs  at  place  of  wmhlp  or  other  re- 
ligious assembly- 
Exemption  does  not  extend  to: 
1 )   perfommncee  of  secular  operas,  musical 
plays,  motion  pictures. 

3)  religious  broadcasts  or  other  transmis- 
sions to  public  at  large,  even  where  transmis- 
sions ore  sent  from  place  of  worship. 

11.  Restricts  exclusive  rights  of  copyright 
owner  with  respect  to  conununlty  antenna 
systems  (CATV)  and  other  secondary  trans- 
missions of  his  works  to  public  by  exempting 
from  copyright  liability: 

A.  Relays  to  private  rooms  of  hotels  and 
like,  unices  there  Is  direct  charge  for  retrans- 
mission. 

B.  Secondary  transmissions  of  Instruc- 
tional broadcasts  exempted  in  #  10.  "B" 
above. 

C.  Secondary  transmissions  by  common 
carriers  who  have  no  control  over  (vogrom 
content  or  setectloa  of  recipients  and  who 


merely  provide  oommunleationa  channels  for 
use  of  others. 

O.  Wholly  noncommercial  secondary  trans- 
missions by  governmental  bodies  c»-  other 
nonprofit  organisations. 

E.  Secondary  transmissions  solely  within 
primary  transmitter's  norma^jirea. 

13.  Uakea  CATV  operations  fully  liable  if 
CATV: 

A.  Alters  program  content. 

B.  Originates  programs. 

C.  Charges  for  particular  transmissions 

D.  Picks  up  primary  transmissions  not  in- 
tended for  reception  by  public  at  large. 

E.  Operates  outside  primary  transmitter's 
normal  area  and  has  not  recorded  his  Iden- 
Uty  in  Copyright  Omce. 

F.  Operates  outside  primary  transmitter's 
normal  area  and  within  area  adequaUly 
served  by  other  primary  transmitters. 

O.  Operates  In  any  area  normally  encom- 
passed by  one  or  more  transmitting  facilities 
other  than  primary  transmitter,  if  he  has 
been  notified  that  one  of  them  has  already 
acquired  exclusive  right  to  transmit  oopy- 
rigbted  work  in  that  area. 

13.  Subjects  CATV  systems  to  limited 
liability  in  operations  that  indirectly  damage 
copyright  owner  by  using  his  work  without 
compensation  and  by  discouraging  eeUbllsb- 
ment  of  local  broadcasters  who  would  be 
potential  copyright  licensees.  Liability  would 
be  limited  to  recovery  of  reasonable  license 
fee. 

14.  EstablUbes  following  regulations  re- 
garding ephemeral  recordings: 

A.  Allows  tHoadcastlng  network,  local 
broadcaster  or  Individual  transmitter  that 
has  acquired  Hcense  to  tranamit  a  work  to 
moke  a  single  ephemeral  copy  or  phono- 
record  of  that  work  for  purposes  of  later 
transmission  provided: 

1)  copy  or  pbonorecord  is  used  solely  tor 
organization's  own  transmissions  within  its 
own  area. 

3)  copy  or  pbonorecord,  a/(er  6  months.  1b 
either  destroyed  or  jweaerved  solely  for 
archival  purposes. 

NoTK. — Above  does  not  iiu:lude  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  audiovisual  works. 

B.  Permits  nonprofit  organizations  free  to 
transmit  a  work  under  Inatructlonal  broad- 
castlog  exempUon  (see  pg.  4,  #10,  "B."  of 
this  Pact  Sheet)  to: 

1)   make  two  copies  or  pbonorecords. 

3)  exchange  only  one — if  two  copies  were 
made — with  other  instructional  transmitters 
and  use  other  one  for  archival  purposes  or 
security. 

3)  transmit  ephemeral  recording  for  one 
year  after  Initial  transmission. 

15.  Raises  statutory  royalty  for  each  com- 
position recorded  under  compulsory  llcenft* 
from  rate  of  3  cents  to  2'^  cents  per  phono- 
record,  or  one-half  cent  per  minute  of  play- 
ing time  on  each  pbonorecord,  whichever  is 
larger. 

If  user  falls  to  obUln  either  a  compulsory 
or  a  n^otlated  license  or  If  a  default  In  pay- 
ment under  a  compulsory  license  occurs, 
user  would  be  fully  liable  as  infringer. 

10.  Requires  compulsive  licensing  for  pub- 
lice  performances  by  means  of  coin-operated 
pbonorecord  players  ( Jxike  boxes) .  If  a  Juke- 
box operator  bos  not  negotiated  licenses  with 
owners  of  copyrights  In  compositions  pub- 
licly performed  on  his  machines  he  must  ob- 
tain a  compulsory  license  by: 

A.  Recording  Jukebox  In  Copyright  Office 
at  specified  Intervals. 

B.  Posting  certificate  of  recordation  on  box. 

C.  Piling  statement  in  Copyright  Office 
listing  songs  performed  during  preceding 
year  that  were  not  covered  by  negotiated 
license. 

D.  Making  quarterly  statements  of  account 
and  royalty  paymenu  to  copyright  owners 
who  are  Identified  on  pbonorecords  per- 
formed without  negotiated  license. 

Royalty  rate  is  either  3  cents  or  a  pro- 
rated amount  of  less  than  3  centa.  which  u 
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based  on  Jukebox  capacity  and  total  number 
of  songs  available  for  performance  during 
escb  quarter. 

17.  Stipulates  following  regarding  oumer- 
thip  and  transfer  of  copyright: 

A.  Copyright  ownership  originatea  In  au- 
thor. Authors  of  Joint  work  are  co-ownera 
of  copyright.  . 

B.  An  employer  or  other  person,  who  hire* 
someone  to  prepare  a  certain  work.  U  con- 
sidered the  author  of  the  work  and  hence 
the  owner  of  the  copyright. 

C.  An  individual,  who  contributes  to  a  col- 
lective wM-k  such  as  an  encyclopedia  article 
or  story  first  publlahed  tn  a  magazine,  la  con- 
sidered the  author  and  owner  of  the  copy- 
right unless  he  transfers  that  right  to  the 
publisher. 

D.  A  person  may  transfer  a  material  object 
for  which  he  holds  the  copyright  to  another 
penoa  without  transferring  the  copyrigbt 
itself. 

E.  An  author  (or  two  or  more  authors  of  a 
Joint  work)  may  terminate  a  Uansfer  of 
license  of  his  copyright  after  3S  years  <40 
yeara  In  some  cases) .  TermlnaUon  may  also 
be  aflected  by  action  of: 

1)  majority  of  authors  who  signed  It  or  of 
their  interesu. 

2)  specified  majority  of  widow  and  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  If  author  is  dead. 

18.  Provides  as  soon  as  fixation  (creation) 
of  a  work  takes  place,  work  Is  subject  to 
exclusive  federal  protection  even  though 
vork  is  never  published  or  registered. 

19.  Change  present  term  of  copyright: 

A.  Provides  basic  term  of  Ufe  of  author 
plus  SO  years. 

B.  Protects  "Joint  works"  for  50  years  from 
death  of  last  surviving  author. 

C.  Provides  term  of  76  yean  from  pubU- 
eation.  with  maximum  limit  of  100  year* 
from  creation,  for  anonymous  works,  pseu- 
donymous works,  and  worlcs  made  for  hire. 

D.  Brings  under  statutory  protection  those 
unpublished  works  presently  under  conunon 
law  protection.  Provides  that  in  no  case  wUl 
their  term  expire  before  1M3,  and  that,  if 
published  before  then,  term  of  these  works 
will  extend  at  least  to  3016. 

E  Increases  present  56-year  term  to  7S 
years  toe  those  copyrighU  already  existing — 
either  In  their  first  term  or  their  renewal 
term — before  Jan.  1,  1M9.  the  effective  date 
tor  this  bill. 

P.  Allows  extension  of  period  of  up  to  1 
year  (between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31.  IW»>  for 
renewal  of  copyright  whose  first  3S-year  term 
expiree  during  the  first  year  (1909)  this  bill 
Is  effective. 

20.  Requires  prejtcrtbed  nofice  of  copyright 
to  appear  on  all  visually  perceptible  copies 
ot  o^yrlgbted  works  and  on  aU  pbono- 
records of  sound  rec<xtUnga.  whether  pub- 
lished In  VS.  or  elsewhere,  U  they  are  pub- 
licly displayed. 

Stipulates  In  general  that  rtgbU  in  an  in- 
Olvldual  oontrlbutloa  to  a  coilective  work 


would  not  be  affected  by  lack  of  separate 
copyright  noUoe.  aa  long  as  collective  work 
as  a  whole  bean  a  notice. 

Statea  that  publication  of. work  without 
copyright  notice  does  not  automatically  in- 
validate copyright,  provided: 

A.  Omission  was  from  relatively  small 
number  of  pubUciy  distributed  copies  or 
pbonorecords.      -. 

B.  Copyright  registration  for  work  Is  made 
before  or  unthin  5  years  after  notice  was 
omitted. 

31.  Preserves  right  of  Library  of  Congress 
to  obtain  copies  and  pbonorecords  for  tu 
collections  but  notes  that  "thU  deposit  la 
not  a  condiuon  of  copyright  protection"  and 
doea  not  need  to  be  coupled  with  copyright 
registration. 

Makes  liable  for  fine  of  up  to  »250  for 
each  work  (plus  lu  total  retail  value)  person 
who  falls  to  comply  with  formal  demand  ot 
Register  of  Copyrights  for  work  of  c<^yrlght 
owner  foe  deposit  In  Ubrary  of  Congreos. 
Compliance  must  be  made  within  3  months 
of  request. 

3a.  Permiu  legal  or  beneficial  owner  of 
copyright  to  bring  suit  against  person  in- 
fringing on  his  exclusive  rights. 

Provides  for  payment  of  damages  up  to 
•30,000,  with  minimum  damages  at  (100.  for 
copyright  Infringement. 

33.  Requires  that  a  nondromafic  literary 
work  in  English  language  be  manufactured 
In  VS.  in  order  to  obtain  fuU  copyright  pro- 
tection, provided  author  Is  American  domi- 
ciled In  U.S. 

Limits  importation  of  foreign  copies  to 
3000. 

ExempU  works  Imported  for  government 
use  or  Intended  for  nonprofit  scholarly,  edu- 
cational or  religious  use  or  written  in  Braille. 


UtWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  some  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  Bin  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coat  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau.  t>oard,  or  mdepend- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  subn^ttlng  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
laUng  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1936). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extn  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hoxise.  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdminlHtntlon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  majclng  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
propoeed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  bos  reported 
(U.S.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  I>ocuments.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20403,  at 
coat  thereof  aa  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Prot'tded,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealen  and  quantity 
purchascn.  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  preecrlt>e  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealen.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hU  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  ohall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  ant  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departments  or  eetabllohment  of  the 
Government  {VS.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  73a. 
Supp.  3) . 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRBCTOBT 

The  Public  Printer,  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (VS.  Code.  Utle  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleaac 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Bmcoob. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  CowcaassiON&t.  Rbcord, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  la  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recoos  at  11.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  9  cents) .  Also,  orden  from  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rccooo  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


FBINTINa  OF  OONGRXBSIOMAL  BXCOBO 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  Uwful  for  tha  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  dellvar  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracU 
from  the  CoNcaasaiONaL  Racoan.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  pairing  the  cost  thereof 
{VS  Oodti.  Utle  44,  sec.  1B5.  p.  1943). 
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Collier,  Ruold  B..  /U 

CoUnar.  WUllam  M.,  Mia. 
Conmbl*.  Barb«r  B..  3t^ 
NT. 

Conte.  Silvio  O..  Jf«»» 


Conyen.  Jotm,  Jr..  Mich. 

Oorbett.  Sobtm  J,  Pa 

Gorman,  James  O.,  Cmii/,. 
Cowger.  William  0„  JTy — 
Cramer,  William  0.,  flM... 


Clllrer,  Jobn  C,  lovi ^ 

Cunningham,  Glenn,  i*ebr_ 

CurtlB,  Thomas  B-.  Mo 

Daddarlo.  EmlUo  Q.,  Conn, 
DanlelB,  Domlnlck  v.,  NJ — 

Dans,  Olenn  R.,  Wia 

Davie,  John  W.,  G« 

Dawion.  WlUlam  L.,  lU 

de  la  Oana,  Blglo,  Tei 

I^elaney,  Jaznea  J.,  N.T 

Dellenback,  John  R.,  Oreg. 

Denney,  Robert  V.,  Nebr—. 

Dent,  John  H,  Fa 

Derwlnskl,  Edward  J.,  /U.., 
Devlne,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio... 
Dlcklnaon,  William  L.,  Ala, 
Dlggs.  Charles  C,  Jr.,  Mich. 

Dlngell,  John  D.,  Mich 

Dole,  Robert,  Kanx 


REPRESENTATIVES  WITH  Cohelan.  JeHery,  Call/. 

RESIDENCES  IN     WASHINGTON 

Orwtc*  Aosasss:  Eouse  Office  Building. 

Waslllngton,  D.C.  3051S 

■  Streets  northwest  unless  othsrsiss  stated) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or    NOMTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  6.  1967 

Mr.  YOtJNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcc- 
oRD  a  signed  editorial  enUtled  "A  Few 
Kind  Words  for  the  CIA."  written  by 
former  Ambassador  William  Attwood. 
and  published  In  the  April  18. 1967,  Issue 
of  Look  magazine. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  6  carries 
an  article  enUtled  "Look.  In  a  Signed 
Editorial,  Supports  CIA  Subsidies  for 
Students'  Organization,"  written  by 
Henry  Raymont. 

Since  both  the  editorial  and  the  news 
story  make  a  marked  contribution  to- 
ward making  a  little  sense  out  of  all  of 
this  adverse  publicity  regarding  the  CIA. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

(Prom  liook.  Apr.  18.  1967) 
A  FoaKE>  Ahsassaook  Satb  a  Fbw  Kzms 

WOtOS  FOB  TRB  CIA 

It's  open  scftion  on  the  Central  Inteltl^nce 
Agency.  Just  about  everybody.  Irom  the 
Callfornta  New  Left  to  the  ArlsBona  Old  Right. 
baa  been  taJUng  pouhota  at  one  agency  of 
our  OoTernment  that  can't  talk  back.  The 
revelation  that  It  haa  helped  finance  through 
foundatlona  aome  cultural  and  student 
groupe  seems  to  have  aroused  even  more  In- 
dignation than  the  Bay  of  Ptga  fiasco  six 
years  ago.  Edltoiial-page  cartoonists  are 
again  caricaturing  the  foxy-faced  little  men 
In  trench  coaU  with  CIA  on  their  hatbands, 
and  any  mention  of  the  Agency  Is  good  for  a 
snicker  on  the  cock  tall -party  circuit.  CIA  Is 
once  more  a  dirty  Initial. 

And  aa  usual,  the  CIA  has  had  to  keep 
quiet.  It's  the  silent  service  that  Is  never 
able  to  brag  about  lu  frequent  successes  nor 
oonfeaa  Its  occasional  faUures.  Even  Its 
friends  on  the  outside  have  to  be  careful 
about  what  they  say  for  fear  of  violating 
security.  And  yet,  having  seen  quite  a  bit  of 
CIA  operations  during  my  five  years  as  a  U.S. 
Ambassador,  from  IMI  to  1966.  I  feel  like 
saying  that  I'm  sorry  about  the  recent  furore 
and  sorrier  still  about  Its  possible  conse- 
quencea.  For  the  expoei  tn  RmmjMrts  maga- 
zine has  succeeded  In  doing  what  Communist 
propagandists  have  tried  for  years.  In  vain, 
to  accomplish:  the  slandering  of  American 
studenta  and  scholars  abroad  and  the  dis- 
crediting of  much  of  the  good  work  done  by 
our  private  foundaUons. 

Carl  Rowan,  who  was.  like  me,  a  Kennedy- 
appointed  ambassador,  recently  asked  In  his 
newspaper  column:  **.  .  .  [are|  the  beneflu 
to  'freedom'  accruing  from  these  expoate  of 
the  CIA  .  .  .  great  enough  to  balance  out  the 
damage  done  to  our  security"? 

I  don't  belisva  that  anybody  ahould  answar 


Appendix 

"yes"  to  this  quesUon  without  first  taking 
the  following  Insufficiently  appreciated  facta 
Into  consideration: 

1.  The  CIA  u  primarily  concerned  with  the 
collection  and  evaluation  of  intelligence 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Its  15,000  em- 
ployees are  neither  spooks.  Jackasses  nor 
supermen,  as  they  are  so  often  and  so  vari- 
ously depicted  In  fiction;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  calm,  studious,  deskbound  profee- 
slonals  who  never  do  the  kind  of  things 
Jamea  Bond  does.  Nor  is  the  Agency  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  "an  Invisible  gov- 
ernment." Abroad.  CIA  people  assigned  to 
our  overseas  missions  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  our  ambaasadors.  In  Washington, 
CIA  activities  are  cleared,  approved  and 
supervised  by  the  interdepartmental.NaUonal 
Security  Council,  which  meets  In  the  WhlU 
House. 

2.  The  CIA  is  slaq  In  the  business  of  watch- 
ing and  countering  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
KOB  and  other  Communist  intelligence 
services.  Unhappily,  the  cold  war  la  by  no 
means  over.  I  have  seen  at  firsthand  and 
close  range  in  Africa  how  much  effort  and 
money  Is  spent  by  our  adversaries  to  bribe, 
deceive,  subvert  and  undermine  the  potential 
leaders  of  these  new  young  nations.  And  I 
have  been  gratified,  as  an  American,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  alert  our  friends  and  help 
protect  African  independence  and  nonallgn- 
ment— thanks  in  part  to  the  CIA.  The  In- 
formaUon  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  free 
governments  about  the  identity  and  activities 
of  KGB  agents  among  others  has  been  in- 
valuable. For  the  latter's  acUvltles  are  both 
tar-flung  and  intensive.  Between  60  and  70 
percent  of  all  Soviet-bloc  diplomats  per- 
sonnel In  Asia  and  Africa  are  intelligence 
agents  in  disguise.  And  among  Communist 
newsmen,  the  proportion  la  even  higher. 
Compared  to  the  opposition,  we  are  quite 
thin  on  the  ground;  but  then,  our  mlMlon  In 
these  countries  la  not  to  subvert  but  to  help 
prevent  subversion. 

3.  Indirect  CIA  financing  of  student  and 
cultural  activity  has  been  negligible  com- 
pared to  what  the  other  side  has  been  dolng, 
The  Russians  alone  are  estimated  to  be 
spending  tlO  million  a  year  In  recruiting  and 
proselytizing  youth  groups.  ToUl  CIA  sub- 
sidles  to  counter  this  campaign  since  the 
early  I960's  have  been  less  than  a  third  of 
this  sum.  The  beneficiaries  of  funding  have 
not — as  implied  In  the  recent  expoefta — been 
bo'igbt.  badgered  or  corrupted  by  the  CIA. 
In  fact,  most  of  them  didn't  even  know  where 
the  money  was  coming  from.  Unlike  their 
fellow  students  from  the  East,  they  were  not 
expected  to  take  orders,  perform  espionage 
functions  or  even  promote  offlclal  U.S.  views 
on  foreign  policy. 

Then  why  all  the  fuas7  I  think  part  of 
the  reason  U  that  the  CIA  has  both  an  un- 
deservedly sinister  reputation  and  the  wrong 
kind  of  name  to  be  In  the  business  of  sup' 
porUng  activities  that  are  peripheral  to  Its 
intelligence -gathering  mission.  The  British 
perform  this  function  more  discreetly.  Stu- 
dent, youth  and  cultural  affairs  are  handled 
by  the  British  Council,  a  privately  run 
but  government-supported  institution.  The 
French  work  through  their  MlnUtry  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Alliance  Franqaiat.  Ttwlr 
CIA  counterparts  manage  to  keep  far  away 
and  out  of  sight — which  la  where  they  be- 
long. This  la  not  to  say  that  Britain  or 
Prance  are  "cloeed"  societies.  It's  Just  that, 
being  more  experienced  and  sophisticated, 


they  appreciate  the  Importance  of  self-im- 
posed restraint  on  publicizing  Intelligence 
operations. 

We  Americans  dont — perhaps  because  we 
feel  guilty  about  the  CIA.  I  dont  think  we 
have  any  reason  to,  but  then  I've  had  more 
chance  than  most  of  my  fellow  citizens  to 
see  how  the  Agency  works. 

So  what  ^o  we  do  now?  Admitting  that 
the  CIA  and  our  top  Government  officials 
were  naive  in  thinking  that  these  Indirect 
subsidies  could  be  indefinitely  hushed  up, 
we  still  should  not  Jettison  the  activities 
they  made  possible — not  if  we  care  about 
enlarging  worldwide  understanding  of  Amer- 
ica and  what  we  stand  for. 

I  believe  that  it's  up  to  the  Congresa.  which 
holds  the  purse  strings,  to  repair  the  damage. 
Tou  can  hear  plenty  of  patriotic  cold-war 
oratory  on  Capital  HUl,  but  when  It  oomee 
to  appropriating  funds  needed  to  wage  the 
cold  war,  our  representatives  don't  always 
suit  their  actions  to  their  words,  except 
where  military  expenditures  are  concerned. 
Let's  hope  the  recent  furore  wlU  Impel  our 
elected  representatives  to  realize  that  Viet- 
nam is  only  one  front  in  this  war — and  by  no 
means  the  most  important — and  that  being 
niggardly  about  foreign  economic  asslsUnce. 
about  USIA  opwratlons  find  about  the  kind 
of  acUvltles  that  ahould  be  handled  by  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  la  the  most  shortsighted 
kind  of  economy  at  this  time  In  history. 

The  job  the  CIA  has  been  doing  coverUy 
needs  to  be  done  overtly,  perhaps  by  an 
agency  with  a  less  cloak -and -dagger-sound- 
li^  title.  Otherwise,  we  will  only  make  it 
easier  for  our  determined  and  unscrupulous 
opponents  to  convert  and  subvert  a  new  gen- 
eration of  leadership  in  this  revolutionary 
world. 

And  while  we  ponder  how  to  do  It.  let's  also 
hope   the   muckrakers   get  on   a   new   lack. 
We've  done  ourselves  enough  damage  already. 
WnjJAie  Attwooo. 

Editor  In  CHle/. 

(Prom  the  New  York  'Hmea.  Apr.  4. 19671 
Look,  m  a  Sicnto  EotroaiAL.  SupKura  CIA 

Subsidies  fob  Stuoints"  OaCANizATioirs 
(By  Henry  Raymont) 

In  Its  first  signed  editorUl.  Look  magazine - 
has  defended  the  financial  support  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  of  student  orga- 
nisations here  and  abroad  and  urged  that  It 
be  carried  on  openly  by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment. 

The  magazine  moved  Into  the  national 
debate  over  the  recent  disclosuree  at  covert 
aid  to  the  National  Student  Association  with 
a  two-page  article  In  iU  April  18  Issue,  which 
went  on  sale  yesurday.  The  article,  by 
WUUam  Attwood,  Look's  editor  In  chief,  was 
the  first  signed  statement  of  editorial  opin- 
ion published  by  the  magazine  in  lu  SO 
years  of   existence. 

Deploring  the  acute  distrust  expressed  for 
some  of  the  Intelligence  agency's  acUvltlee, 
Mr.  Attwood  wrote: 

"Just  about  everybody,  from  the  California 
New  Left  to  the  Arlaona  Old  Right,  has  been 
taking  potshots  at  one  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  can't  talk  back  .  .  .  It's  the 
silent  service  that  Is  never  able  to  brag  about 
Its  frequent  successes  nor  confess  its  oc- 
casional failures." 

Mr.  Attwood-s  cblef  target  wa«  Ramparts. 
the  San  Prandsco-based  magazine  that  ez- 
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poMd  the  CJ  A.  subaldlM  to  orffuilaatloiu 
that  fuppoMcU;  wcm  flnanoed  only  by  priT- 
at«  foundations. 

-ror  the  expose  In.  Bamparta  mafaalne." 
he  chATged.  "ha*  auoceeded  in  doing  what 
Communlat  propa^piQdists  hmve  tried  for 
years  and  yeara.  In  vaJn.  to  accompllah:  the 
ftl&ndeiin^  of  American  atudenta  and  achol- 
ars  abroad  and  the  dlacredltlng  of  much  ol 
the  good  work  done  by  our  private  tounda- 
tlo&a." 

The  Xtook  editorial  drew  an  angry  reply 
from  R^crt  Scbeer,  mana^ng  editor  of  nam- 
parta.  Reached  by  telephone  In  BufTalo 
where  he  gave  a  taUi  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Student  AaaoclAtlon  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo  laat  night,  he  said: 

"The  fact  la  that  the  CJA.  discredited 
our  studeuU  and  our  profeeaoM  who  had 
no  Idea  what  wm  going  on.  If  anybody  haa 
to  bear  the  reaponslblltty  It  seems  to  me  It 
Is  the  C.I.A.  and  not  Bamparts. 

"The  argument  advanced  In  the  Look  edi- 
torial seems  to  oontradlct  our  constitutional 
right  to  print  what  we  thlnJc  to  be  true. 
And  to  Impugn  our  motives  and  deny  us  that 
right  by  suggesUng  we  are  giving  comfort 
to  the  enemy  seems  to  be  setting  a  very 
dangerous  precedent." 

Ur.  Attwoodi  article,  "A  Few  Kind  Words 
for  the  CIA."  emphaalxed  tbe  need  for  a  con- 
tinued American  challenge  to  Communist 
proaelytlxlng  of  youth  groupe.  It  was  baaed, 
the  author  sftid,  on  hts  own  experiences  as 
an  Ambassador  in  Africa  from  1061  to  1966. 
"I  have  seen  at  firsthand  and  close  range 
In  Africa."  he  wrote,  "how  much  effort  and 
money  la  apent  by  our  adveraartee  to  bribe, 
deceive,  subvert  and  undennlne  the  potential 
leaders  of  these  new  young  nations." 

"And  I  have  been  gratified  as  an  Amer- 
ican, that  we  have  been  able  to  alert  our 
friends  and  help  project  African  independ- 
ence and  non-alignment — thanks  In  part 
to  the  CJ.A.."  he  said. 

As  he  had  in'  "The  Reds  and  the  Blacka." 
which  wu  recently  publlahed  by  Harper  A 
Bow,  Mr.  Attwood  contended  that  between 
00  and  70  per  cent  of  all  Soviet-bloc  diplo- 
matic personnel  in  Asia  sjid  Africa  were 
intelligence  agenta.  By  contrast,  be  said, 
"our  mlsBloD  in  theee  countries  la  not  to 
subvert  but  to  help  prevent  subverlson." 

The  Ijook  editor  In  chief  deplored  the  esti- 
mate that  tbe  Soviet  Union  alone  was  spend- 
ing glO-mllllon  a  year  "In  recruiting  and 
proaelytlxlng"  youth  groups,  while  CJJi.  sub- 
sidies since  the  early  IfiSO's  amounted  to  no 
more  than  one-third  that  sum. 

One  reaaon  for  the  preaent  controversy, 
be  maintained.  Is  thst  the  C.I.A.  "has  both 
sn  undeaervedly  sinister  reputation  and  the 
wrong  kind  of  name  to  be  in  the  bualneaa  of 
suppvtlng  activitiee  thst  are  peripheral  to 
Ita  Intelligence-gathering  mission." 

Calling  on  Congreaa  to  appropriate  more 
funds  to  finance  the  cultural  cold  war.  Mr. 
Attwood  proposed  that  an  expanded  pro- 
gram be  handled  by  the  State  Deparement's 
Bureau  of  Kducatlonal  and  Culttiral  Affair*. 


The  number  of  older  people  In  the 
United  States  today  U  equal  to  the  com- 
bined population  of  some  20  of  our  States. 
The  American  bom  In  1900  could  expect 
to  reach  his  47th  birthday:  the  American 
bom  today  can  expect  to  reach  70  years 
of  age. 

These  figures  represent  a  national 
challenge  and  one  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized in  1965  when  it  enacted,  without 
dissent,  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The 
Congress  declared  that  it  la  the  respon- 
sibility of  governments  at  every  level  to 
assist  our  older  people  In  achieving  the 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  UXe  in  retire- 
ment and  the  later  years. 

My  bill  would  extend  the  grant  provl- 
slons  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
through  1974  and  increase  the  funding 
levels  above  those  authorized  under 
present  law.  This  will  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  research,  demonstration, 
and  training  projects  thus  far  funded 
under  the  act  and  will  permit  the  fund- 
ing of  many  additional  projects.  These 
amendments  are  designed  to  continue 
the  development  of  the  State  agencies  on 
afflng  and  their  programs  of  local  grants. 
This  l^islation  will  carry  forward  the 
program  of  direct  project  grants  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  and 
training  at  the  same  level. 

A  major  new  program,  and  a  much 
needed  one  of  nutritional  services  will  be 
developed  to  test  new  methods  and  ways 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  older 
people.  Recent  research  into  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  older  people  indicates  that 
a  large  number  of  them  suffer  from  lack 
of  proper  nutrition. 

Studies  reveal  that  many  older  home- 
makei^,  particulariy  those  with  Incomes 
below  tl,000  per  year  per  person,  did  not 
meet  the  recommended  standards  of  nu- 
trition in  their  diets.  In  turn,  these  older 
citizens  are  more  vulnerable  to  poor 
health  and  personal  dependency.  Fac- 
tors such  as  inadequate  Income,  apathy 
toward  preparing  and  eating  meals 
alone.  Inability  to  plan  balanced  meals, 
difficulties  in  marketing  and  outmoded 
beliefs  about  food  indicate  the  need  for 
nutritional  research  and  services. 

These  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  will  allow  our  senior  citizens  to 
live  out  their  later  years  in  dignity  and 
honor. 


Pottmattcr   Gcnerml   O'BrwB*!   Proposal 
for  a  CorporatioB-Rai  Peital  Seirice 


Oldtr  A«ricaBS  Act  of  IMS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAUwomsiu 
IN  THE  B008S  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

ThuTtday.  Aprtt  I,  lit? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  8p««ker,  I  am  In- 
troducing h  bill  todAT  to  extend  the  pro- 
Tlilonj  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  ol 
1905  and  to  tnereaw  the  funding  levels 
authorized  by  thla  Important  piece  of 
legislation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OBULBOHU 
m  TBS  BXMATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprH  €,  19$? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcors  an  article 
entitled  "O'Brien  Proposes  Corporation- 
Run  Postal  Service,"  written  by  Mar- 
Jorie  Hunter,  and  publlahed  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  4,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  fc^ows: 


O'BuKiv  PmoposM  CoEPoaATioN  Run  Postal 
SniviCK — Womji  Rkk^cb  CiBiHBT  Unit 
BooGED  Down  in  "Junoli"  or  L*wb  amb 
CurroM — OivEB  PukH  TO  Johnson — Pu&i- 
DKNT  WouLiJ  Apik)int  Boa&d  or  NoNPRonr 
Oboup — ElKACTlON   Is  Mixed 

(By  Morjorie  HuntJF) 
Washington,    April    S— PoatmMter    Gen- 
eral LawreBC«  P.  O'Brien  urged  today  tbst 
the  Po«t  Office  Department  be  repleced  b; 
a  DonproQt  Government  corporation. 

He  said  he  had  reconiinende<I  such  a  plan 
to  President  Johnson,  who  "feels  it  worthy  of 
intensive  atudy."  The  White  Hoiue  had  no 
comment. 

The  propoaat  was  described  by  postal  offl- 
cl&ls  as  an  attempt  to  assure  better  postal 
service  and.  to  some  extent,  to  place  poaUl 
operations  on  a  more  stable  monetary  basis. 
This  could  mean  further  rate  Incfeasea. 
However,  that  would  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress in  setUng  formulas  for  postal  subildlei. 
Mr.  03nen  made  his  proposal  tn  m 
speech  to  several  hundred  persoiu  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Magaslne  Publishers  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Society  of  Mag- 
azine Editors  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

The  mugaKlne  industry  has  been  critical 
of  poeUl  rate  Increftses  being  sought  by 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  O'Brien  said  that,  although  be  was 
advocating  abolition  of  bis  own  Job,  be 
would  not  be  interested  in  taking  an  execu- 
tive position  In  the  corporation  he  proposed. 

NOT     A     •nOAX.     BALLOON 

The  Postmaster  General  told  tbe  magazine 
groups  that  the  Post  Office  Department. 
which  has  been  In  the  Cabinet  for  1S6  years, 
had  become  bogged  down  in  "a  Jun^e  of 
restrictive  legislation  and  custom." 

In  its  place,  he  proposed  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration operated  by  a  board  of  directors 
appointed  by  tbe  President  and  confirmed 
by  Congress.  The  corporation  would  be 
managed  by  a  professional  executive. 

"I  am  firmly  convinced,"  he  said,  "this 
U  the  only  way  to  achieve  the  superlative 
postal  service  President  Johnson  has  man- 
dated, postal  service  worthy  of  the  American 
standard." 

If  the  telephone  system  were  run  tbe  way 
the  Post  Office  Department  Is  being  operated. 
Mr.  O'Brien  sold,  ''the  carrier  pigeon  business 
would  still  have  a  great  future." 

A  postal  official  said  later  that  the  pro- 
posal "Is  not  a  trial  baUoon." 

"It's  a  genuine  attempt  to  improve  posUl 
service,"  be  sold. 

Tbe  move  was  viewed  by  many  as  reflect- 
ing what  they  said  was  Mr.  O'Brien's  frus- 
tration m  dealing  with  what  he  feels  la  a 
niggardly  Congreaa.  Just  last  week  the 
House  cut  •lOO-mlUlon  from  a  Poat  Office 
Department  money  bill  that  requested  ao.ft- 
bUllon.  The  reduction,  postal  officials  said, 
could  result  In  maU  Jams  across  the  nation. 
Mr.  03rten  told  Congress  his  department 
"Is  m  a  race  with  catastrophe." 
oproaznoN  on  aaTxa 
The  Administration  also  faoee  oppoalUon 
In  Congreas  on  the  proposed  poetal  rat*  In- 
creases. Tbe  President  has  asked  a  one- 
cent  increase  for  flrst-cloaB  mall  and  air  mall 
and  Increases  of  30  to  30  per  cent  on  sec- 
ond-class and  thlrd-claoB  maU. 

Tbe  Increaaea  would  add  MOO-mllllon  an- 
nually to  the  coats  of  maU  users.  At  pres- 
ent, flrst-class  and  air  maU  rates  more  than 
pay  their  own  way.  The  Government  sub- 
sldlaes  about  70  per  cent  of  the  coat  of 
second-class  mall  (newspapers  and  maga- 
Elnes)  and  about  40  per  cent  of  tbe  cost 
of  third-class  maU  (lajgely  direct  moU  ad- 
vertising ) . 

Mr.  O'Brien's  propoeal  drew  mixed  reac- 
tion In  Congreaa  and  elsewhere. 

J.  Edward  Day  of  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Poatmaater  {>«nera]   under   Preeldent  Ken- 
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nedy.  now  a  lawyer,  flatly  opposed  the  plan. 
"The  Poet  Office  Department  needs  more 
prestige,  rather  than  leas,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Day  blamed  a,"penny-plnchtng  Coti- 
eresa"  for  the  department's  problems. 

■The  department  doesn't  have  money  to 
do  a  decent  Job."  he  said. 

Postal  leglilotion  is  set,  be  said,  "by  people 
who  don't  begin  to  understand  the  process 
ol  running  a  postal  system*  Rates  should 
be  set  on  a  basis  of  actual  need,  "not  on  the 
basis  of  pollUcal  maneuvering. "  he  asserted. 
Arthur  Bummerfleld  of  Flint.  Mich,  Post- 
niMter  General  under  President  Eisenhower. 
Mid  he  would  have  to  atudy  the  plan  before 
commenting  on  it. 

However,  he,  too,  was  critical  of  Congress 
afi  not  appropriating  enough  money  and  not 
setting  realistic  postal  rates. 

"I  con  undcrsUnd  why  General  O'Brien  Is 
very  upset."  he  said.  "He  has  my  sympathy. 
It's  very  frustrating." 

Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney.  Democrat  of 
Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  termed  the 
propoeal  "very  Interesting  and  exciting"  but 
It  would  require  "very  careful  study." 

Bepreeentatlve  Morris  Ud&U.  Democrat  of 
Arizona,  a  key  member  of  Uie  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee,  indicated 
that  he  might  favor  such  a  plan. 

"It  took  courage  and  vision  to  malte  this 
recommendation."  Mr.  Udall  said.  "I  hope 
the  Congreaa  wUi  show  the  same  qualUies  in 
studylDg,  and  poeslbly  acting,  on  his  pro- 
posal." 

Representative  H.  R.  Oroa*,  Republican  of 
Iowa,  obJef  sponsor  of  a  pending  bill  to  take 
the  Poat  Office  Department  out  of  politics. 
Indicated  that  he.  loo.  would  support  the 
O'Brien  proposal. 

House  Republican  leaders  suggested  laat 
week  that  the  Postmaster  General— now  ap- 
point«d  by  the  President— be  made  a  12-year 
prt^eaaional  appointee,  spanning  the  terms 
of  two  or  more  Prealdenu. 

Spokeamen  for  the  three  largest  postal 
unions  reacted  cautiously  to  tbe  O'Brten 
proposal.  They  appeared  concerned  that  a 
change  mlgbt  deny  them  access  to  Congress 
in  seeking  pay  Increases. 

Tbe  unions.  represenUng  nearly  600,000  of 
the  department's  nearly  700.000  employes,  are 
tbe  National  Postal  Union,  the  United  Ped- 
eraUon  of  Poatal  Clerks  and  the  National 
Association   of  Letter  Carriers. 


Seraoa  hj  Rev.  H.  Lores  LcwU,  First 
Methodist  ChnrcK  RtuMlandcr,  Wis. 
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Postmasters  for  the  nation's  33,000  post 
offices  are  appointed  by  the  Preeldent  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  by  members  of 
Congreaa. 

Mr.  O'Brien  gave  only  a  sketchy  outline  of 
how  postal  operations  would  function  under 
a  nonprofit  corporation. 

He  suggeeted  that  the  board  of  directors 
be  given  a  clear  mandate  from  Congress  on 
the  percentage  of  cost  coverage  for  varioua 
pofttal  services,  so  that  If  rate  increases  or 
decreasea  were  necessary  they  would  be  on 
a  "fixed  formula  basis." 

Postal  officials  are  known  to  be  thinking 
along  the  lines  of  having  postal  revenues  go 
directly  to  the  corporation  Instead  of  into 
the  Treasury,  aa  at  present. 

If  fixed  subsidy  rates  did  not  cover  full 
costs.  Congress  would  have  to  appropriate 
funds  to  cover  the  deficit. 

Postal  officials  have  not  determined 
whether  postal  employees  should  continue  to 
have  civil  service  status.  However,  officials 
said  employee  would  have  full  protection 
similar  to  that  provided  by  civil  service. 

The  corporation  would  be  owned  by  the 
Treasury.  No  decision  haa  been  made 
whether  Government  buildings  would  con- 
tinue to  be  used,  but  it  la  Ukely  they  would. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  wtacoNaiit 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6.  1967 
Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine, 
upstandins  Methodist  minister  from 
Rhlnelander.  Wis.,  uses  the  Congkes- 
sioNAX.  Record  to  arouse  his  people  to 
their  rightful  duties  as  citizens  of  a  de- 
mocracy, and  In  view  of  this,  he  has  asked 
me  to  have  bis  sermon  of  recent  date 
printed  in  the  CoNcacssiowAL  Record. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  readers  of 
the  Record  may  read  his  views,  I  present 
his  sermon: 

Sksmon  bt  Rev.  H.  Lobch  Lewis,  Post 

McTHOOiST  CMuacH,  RHiNaLANDca,  Wis. 
One  of  the  Disciples  asked  our  Lord  a  moat 
unusual  question.  In  fact  It  aeems  com- 
pletely out  of  contest  and  character  Sot 
disciples  of  Christ:  namely.  "ShaU  we  strike 
with  the  sword?"  Our  reaction  is  an  Imme- 
diate and  definite  no,  uttered  In  an  em- 
barrassed atmosphere  of  self -conscious  neos 
for  having  thought  of  such  a  thing.  But. 
alas.  It  Is  there — Luke  23:40.  To  be  sure.  It 
is  there  in  the  other  Gospels,  the  same  ques- 
tion, the  same  siiuatlon  with  but  a  little 
change  in  emphasis  Do  we  not  find  this 
question  equally  as  provocative  to  our  day. 
when  even  with  this  passing  moment  some- 
one la  dying  out  there  because  of  a  drawn 
sword,  and  who  is  right? 

Take  another  look  at  the  setUng.  Tbe 
little  twnd  of  followcra  have  escorted  him, 
perhaps  somewhat  rather  reluctantly,  to  the 
Garden  of  Octhoemane,  so  that  he  might  »eek 
the  Father  In  one  last  attempt  to  clarify  the 
rood  ahead,  to  see  If  there  Is  some  other  way 
to  take.  Yes.  be  Is  human  at  this  point. 
Do  we  not  know  how  It  la  to  kick  against  the 
call  to  duty,  to  obedience,  especlolly  when 
that  call  to  duty  U  hard  or  goes  against  the 
grain  of  the  easy  out  Why  do  we  complain 
against  him  for  seeking  another  way  when 
we  are  looking  for  the  easy  go  every  day? 

Yet.  there  he  Is  Prayer  time  is  over.  The 
dye  is  cast.  The  temple  guard,  priests,  and. 
oh  yea.  the  l>etrayer.  Judas  Is  preeent-  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  heeled  to  the  gills  with 
sword,  and  stave,  aa  though  there  would  be  a 
bard  akirmiah.  Imagine  their  consternation 
when  there  was  no  resistance.  John,  in  hla 
Gospel  records  this  singular  circumstance 
by  saying  that  when  Jesus  was  identified 
with  the  Judas  Kisa  he  stepped  forward  and 
the  wbole  company  of  soldiers  fell  backward 
aa  thought  struck  by  one  fatal  blow  from  a 
mifchty  sledge. 

Had  he  really  struck  back  there  would 
have  been  a  skirmish  and  thU  would  have 
ended  It  all.  and  this  little  duel  would  have 
been  long  since  forgotten  in  the  shadow 
of  so  many  other  Infamous  tMttlea.  But, 
whoever  spoke  did  not  speak  soon  enough. 
"Shall  we  strike  with  the  sword."  for  one 
of  them,  namely  Peter,  who  Uke  many  of 
us  always  act  on  impulse,  without  weighing 
the  consequences,  has  already  drawn  the 
sword.  Hu  inerrancy  with  the  weapon 
spealcs  more  than  somewhat  of  hla  lock  of 
familiarity  with  the  weapon  for,  if  we  are 
to  assume  that  he  was  a  right  handed  tnan. 
we  can  note  the  awkward  fact  that  bla  aim 
waa  far  from  the  mark  in  aa  much  aa  It 
waa  tbe  right  ear  of  Uw  soldier  that  waa 
wounded.    Our  Lord  responded  quickly,  aay- 


Ing,  "No  more  of  this"  or  la  other  words  .  .  . 
"that's  enough  of  Chat".  Matthew  goes  on* 
atep  further  to  aay  that  he  conUnued  to  say 
"aU  who  take  the  sword  will  perish  by  the 
sword." 

Can  we  not  now  say  that  we  have  our 
answer?  We  have  searched  through  tbe 
scriptures  and  put  together  sayings  from 
two  of  the  Gospellers  and  tbey  have  indi- 
cated that  he  says.  "No.  you  shall  not  take 
up  the  aword.  for  if  you  do  you  wUl  die 
by  it."  Doec  this  mean  abeolutely.  or  are 
there  tlmea  when  one  muat  Uke  It  up. 
Does  the  end  justify  tbe  means?  Suppose, 
one  does  it  in  self  defenae?  la  this  Justifi- 
able? Tbe  law  says  ao.  what  does  the  law 
of  love  aay — ah.  but  It  Is  to  hard— "If  thy 
enemy  offend  thee  turn  the  other  cheek." 
a  bit  out  of  context  but  the  meaning  la 
there.  The  man  in  the  street,  and  X  am 
afraid  the  man  la  the  pew  aays.  "Come  on 
now  let'a  be  practical,  that  sort  of  thing 
Is  alright  in  the  Sunday  School  class  with 
our  little  ones  for  we  do  not  want  them  to 
get  the  Idea  that  things  can  be  settled  with 
force  but  when  It  comes  to  practicality.  In 
tbe  market  place  and  across  the  board  with 
the  various  Isms  of  the  international  set 
you  Just  don't  talk  In  non-violent  terms". 
Xxpediency  U  tbe  word,  practicality  U  perti- 
nent. uUlitatlantsm  la  tbe  phUoaopby  of 
the  day. 

Well  now.  what  did  he  mean  by  the  say-  • 
Ing  that  If  one  takea  up  tbe  sword  he  will 
die  by  it.  Of  course  we  have  to  put  this 
weaponry  into  modern  terms.  Perhapa  it 
would  be  tMtter  to  aay  that  "he  who  takes 
up  the  bomb  will  die  by  It."  Does  this 
m«an  that  we  wbo  have  taken  It  up  will 
actually  pay  with  our  Uvea,  that  w«  too 
wUl  be  burned  to  a  crisp  Uke  thoae  many 
thouaands  at  Hiroahlma?  Perhapa  ao.  but 
not  neceaaarily  so.  But  there  la  no  gain- 
saying tbe  fact  that  once  w*  take  It  up  we 
wlU  die  by  It,  which  U  to  aay  that  it  will 
be  our  constant  companion  from  there  on 
out.  Who  can  deny  this?  Is  there  any 
going  back?  Can  we  say,  now  that  we  see 
what  it  Is.  that  it  cannot  really  be  uaed  for 
fear  of  deetroylng  the  whole,  that  we  wlli 
roll  it  into  the  deepest  comer  of  the  sea 
and  forget  we  ever  t^eord  of  it.  Not  ao.  It  .< 
here.  We  have  it.  We  have  cbosen  it  and  we 
will  have  It  till  we  die  We  have  taken  It  up 
and  we  wiU  die  by  It. 

There  used  to  l>c  an  old  concept  of  the 
balance  of  power— poUUcal  power  aa  well  aa  - 
military  power.  The  Ute  Winston  Churchill 
who  had  a  flair  foe  words,  and  wbo  coined  the 
t«rm  ao  well  known  to  all  of  ua.  "tbe  Iron 
Curtain.  Ukewtae  aold  that  It  U  no  longer  a 
balance  of  power  but  a  "Balance  of  Terror". 
If  a  man  aays  he  la  not  afraid  today,  he  i* 
either  deluded  Into  false  security  or  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  facta.  The  men  who  know  it 
for  sure  are  the  aclentieta  themselves  who 
have  seen  the  power  in  the  fronkenateln  they 
have  given  birth  to.  They  know,  and  they 
are  afraid 

The  astute  atudent  will  remember  the 
words  of  a  oontemporary  of  the  great 
BriUsher.  our  beloved  F.D.R.  wbo  aald.  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself",  but 
analyse  that  statement  and  follow  it  to  Its 
logical  ooncluaiooa  Pear  has  no  conscience. 
In  fact  it  haa  no  rationale,  for  fear  Is  pro- 
tective instinct.  It  atrtkes  back  without 
thought  Think  of  It,  we  don't  have  that 
luxury  any  more,  we  cannot  afford  It.  One 
blow.  only,  and  that  U  It.  But  the  indig- 
nant, aeif  righteous,  prude  wtU  say  but  "If 
he  strikes  me  he  had  better  wmU:h  out.  ril 
get  even  If  It  la  the  last  thing  I  ever  do  ". 
Remember  this,  "A  response  In  like  kind  does 
not  JusUfy  an  imjnorol  act".  In  other  words, 
an  immoral  act  la  still  Immorml.  even  though 
It  la  In  retribution  to  a  Uke  deed. 
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ThiM  U  one  of  the  things  that  makes  the      Bo»eniinent   of   the  United   St»t«   baa   not 
-t  conflict  in  Vietnam  such  an  enigma      provided  the  aame  reoofnlUon  to  that  In- 
We  read  about  the  atrocltlea.      trepW   and   famoua  explorer  who  met  and 


to  most  of  lu 

Sure  they  are  kllUng  our  boyi.  ThU  la  war, 
and  wars  are  dirty.  Yes,  but  thla  one  Is  a 
httle  more  to  than  all  the  rest,  we  say.  They 
don't  play  fair.  They  hit  and  run.  They 
bomb,  terrify,  rape,  murder,  and  slaughter. 
But.  doea  this  give  us  the  right  to  respond 
in  like  manner?  And  have  we  grown  cold  at 
the  point  of  reporting.  The  smooth  voice 
of  Madison  Avenue  comes  on  the  air.  "138 
Communists  killed  today,  our  casualties  are 
light.'  We  sip  our  tea,  nod.  "not  bad."  Just 
as  though  It  were  another  score  at  the  Packer 
Bowl. 

Such  complacency,  such  callousness  is  sa- 
tanle.  The  question  Is  not  "Shall  we  take 
up  the  sword."  but  "how  shall  we  put  It 
down?"  "Or  Is  there  a  way  to  put  It  down." 
Confucius  said  one  lime.  "He  who  strikes  the 
first  blow  admiu  he  has  run  out  of  Ideas". 
We  might  amend  that  to  say.  "He  that  con- 
tinues to  strike  la  blind  to  new  ideas".  There 
must  be  a  way,  some  other  way  to  settle  dis- 
putes. There  must  be  a  way  out  of  this 
dilemma. 

I  love  my  country,  and  It  Is  because  I 
love  It  that  I  have  oome  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot  remain  rilent.  I  have  an  obli- 
gation to  continue  to  dlscriss.  to  crltlcixe.  to 
contact  my  legislators,  to  ple&d  with  them 
,  to  do  all  they  can  to  find  out  the  whole 
truth,  to  seek  some  key  to  unlock  the  door 
to  peace. 

It  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  all  of  us 
to  let  our  voice*  be  beard.  We  don't  have  to 
be  experU  to  speak.  We  c*n  do  no  less.  In 
fact,  the  church.  If  she  la  to  be  the  church 
must  t>e  the  consciences  of  the  community. 
She  has  always  been  so  One  of  our  poets 
haa  put  the  message  very  succinctly  for  us 
In  a  hymn  bdcnd  to  all  of  us.  "Lead  On 
O  King  Btcmal."     Usten  to  this  verse: 

•Tor  not  with  swonls  loud  claBhlng 
Nor  roll  of  stirring  drums; 
With  deeds  of  love  and  mercy. 
The  heavenly  kingdom  comes. ' 

When  wlU  we  learn  ...  It  Is  not  the  sword 
but  deeds  of  love  and  mercy  that  heal  the 
wounds  of  conflict.  'Shall  we  uke  up  the 
■wvd  .  .  .  nay  .  .  .  for  he  who  takes  up  the 
1  wUl  die  by  It." 


conquered  the  then  as  yet  uncharted  extrem- 
lUea  of  the  endless  seas  by  makln«  Columbus 
Day  a  federal  legal  public  holiday ;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  Just  and  fitting  that  Chris- 
topher Columbus  be  similarly  honored  fed- 
erally for  his  memorable  voyage  and  discov- 
ery of  America:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it 
18  hereby  respectfully  memortallzed  to  enact 
suitable  legUlatlon  ta  make  Columbus  Day. 
the  twelfth  day  of  October,  a  federal  l^al 
public  holiday;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlvea,  and  one  copy  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  the  8tate 
of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  Senate : 

AuukT  J.  Abeams. 

SecTctarjf. 


Senator  Brooke — ^RcTerend  Kins 
Contrail 


Coluaib8$  D*j 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NTW    TOKK 

0  TBI  BOI78Z  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 
Thvrsiav.  AprU  t,  I»67 

Mr.  DUI£KX  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
Consresa  I  have  again  sponsored  a  reso- 
lution which  would  make  Oolumbus  Day, 
October  12,  a  national  holiday.  Several 
States,  Including  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  'observe  this  date  as  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

With  permission,  I  wish  to  Include  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  memortalizing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
make  Columbus  Day.  the  12th  day  of 
October,  a  Federal  public  holiday : 

Whenms.  For  mAny  years  Uie  state  of  Mew 
York  has  sc»Mrde<3  r«cognlUon  to  the  great 
aiscorerrr  of  this  lind.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, by  proTldicg  l)y  Isw  that  tbe  tweUtb 
day  of  October  In  eacb  year,  the  annlveraary 
date  of  hts  discovery.  b«  a  legal  public  holi- 
day In  tbU  state:  and 

Wbereaa,  Altliougb  many  otber  sutes  have 
also  made  Columbus  Day  a  legal  holiday,  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  csuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6, 1967 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  lf\  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  5,  appeared  an 
article  by  Prank  Getlein  contrasting  the 
Influence  and  positions  taken  by  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Senator  Edward 
Brooks  in  relation  to  their  leadership 
among  the  Negroes.  To  me,  Mr.  Get- 
lein'5  message  Is  extremely  Important  In 
our  dvll  rights  leglalation  and  the  direc- 
tion In  which  Negro  leadership  can  ac- 
complish Integration.  His  article  fol- 
lows: 

SXHATOR    BlOORLE — ReVXUND   KXNG    CONTRAST 

(By  Frank  Oetleln) 
Of  all  the  miahaps  and  mlatafces  of  the  civil 
rlghta  movementa  In  the  last  few  mootha, 
none  ta  more  monumentally  mlitaken  than 
the  Judgment  of  the  Rev.  Uartln  Luther 
King  that  the  tilg  thing  now  holding  back 
the  progreaa  of  clvU  rights  la  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  mistake  la  thrown  Into  high  relief 
by  the  almoet  slmultaneoua  emergence  on  the 
national  acene  of  a  Negro  politician  of  real 
substance.  Senator  Edward  Brooke  of  Maasa- 
ofauaetta.  taking  the  oppoelte  stand  from  Dr. 
King's.  The  point  of  contrast  la  not  rvally 
their  opposing  views  on  the  war.  The  chief 
and  refreshing  contrast  ta  that  Brooke  can 
regard  the  war  as  an  American  concern  and 
can  look  at  It  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
good  of  the  country  Ln  the  world.  Dr.  King 
can  only  look  at  it  from  the  narrow — however 
important — frame  of  hla  own  profesalonal 
concern  with  clvU  rlghta. 

Pan  of  the  folklore  of  Jewish  America  Is 
the  Ylddlache  momma  who  had  but  a  single 
response  to  every  event.  Upon  hearing  that 
the  Titanic  had  aunk,  or  the  Tankeea  had 
won  again,  or  Teddy  Rooeevelt  was  running 
on  a  third  party  ticket,  or  anything  at  all. 
her  question  was  only  and  always.  "Is  this 
good  for  the  Jewa?" 

The  era  of  that  response  has  long  since 
passed  for  Jews,  but  leaders  like  Dr.  King 
show  every  sign  of  delllwrately  reinventing  it 
for  the  Negro.  To  aak  of  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing national  task  as  a  war,  "Is  thla  good  for 


the  Negroes?"  la  a  little  Itke  the  Dallas  lady 
whose  first  reaction  to  the  Kennedy  assas- 
sination was  horror  at  the  blow  to  the  fair 
name  of  Texas, 

Beyond  the  issue  of  Vietnam,  whether  we 
should  be  there  at  all,  whether  we  should 
stop  bombing  or  intensify  iC  and  all  the 
rest,  the  great  Importance  of  Brooke  Is  simply 
that  he  examined  the  problem  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  lawmaker,  not  as  the  special 
pleader  for  a  special  Interest. 

But  In  the  sulwtAnce  of  the  question,  too. 
Dr.  King  Is  hopeleasly  wrong  and  shows  a 
confused  undersundlng  of  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  the  Negro  In  America.  His  argument 
is  basically  that  so  much  national  attention 
and  national  expenditure  is  going  to  Vietnam 
that  there  Isn't  enough  of  either  left  over 
to  help  the  Negro  cause  at  home.  Hence, 
he  concludes,  he  will  devote  even  more  of 
his  time  to  getting  the  United  States  out  of 
Vietnam. 

If  by  "the  civil  rights  movement"  or  the 
"cause  of  ClvU  rights,"  Dr.  King  actually 
means  the  more  general  cause  of  the  uplift 
of  the  American  Negro— and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  he  does — then  he  is  terri- 
bly wrong  about  the  relationship  between 
that  cause  and  the  war.  It  isn't  Just  that 
the  two  things  don't  really  relate  the  wsy 
be  thinks. 

In  Vietnam  there  has  come  to  fruition  a 
military  policy  of  total  and  real  integra- 
tion initiated  by  Harry  Truman.  In  Viet- 
nam Negroes  and  whites  really  do  fight, 
work  and  live  side  by  side,  together  all  the 
time,  without  regarti  to  the  color  of  the 
skin.  A  man  Is  Judged  by  whether  he  Is  a 
good  soldier.  The  old-ume  Negro  soldier  as 
mess-boy  or  aa  practitioner  of  fancy  drill  Is 
gone  forever.  White  soldiers  are  commanded 
by  Negro  commlsaloned  and  non-commis- 
sioned oncers  and  the  world  hasn't  fallen 
down. 

What  on  earth  can  Dr.  King  be  talking 
about?  The  situation  of  the  American  mili- 
tary Negro  in  Vietnam  Is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion that  he  and  most  other  Negro  leaders 
have  presunubly  been  dedicating  their  lives 
to  achieve  for  all  American  Negroes  in  all 
lines  of  work  and  in  all  styles  of  residence. 
Strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Negro  in  the  larger  Ameri- 
can society,  it  could  l>e  argued  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened.  If  there  hadnt  been  a  war.  it 
would  have  served  the  Negro  cause  well  to 
start  one. 

The  kind  of  acceptance  Into  the  whole 
society  that  ought  to  be  the  Negro's  con 
only  come  from  practice,  not  from  Uieory. 
The  liberal  who  passionately  protcats  for 
ClvU  rights.  Just  as  passionately  moves  to 
the  suburbs  or  stays  in  town  and  sends  his 
Children  to  private  schools.  Laws  are  passed 
but  integration  does  not  take  place.  In  the 
Army,  it  does. 

In  the  field  of  white- Negro  relations  It  Is 
lack  of  famUiartty  that  has  bred  contempt. 
A  lot  of  the  hope  of  the  future  Is  being 
fashioned  right  now  In  the  integrated  war 
in  Vietnam. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAX.a<OKMiA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  or  BBPBESKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  AprU  S,  liS7 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  a  friend.  Dr.  Marshall  L. 
Carter,  of  Atherton.  Calif.,  aent  to  the 
editor  of  Newsweek  magazine.  He  argues 
that    the    vital   question!   on   Vietnam 


which  await  analysis  and  decision  are 
"too  urgent  to  wait,  too  vital  to  be  left  to 
a  few  experts,  and  complex  enough  to  de- 
mand the  concerted  thinking  of  all  of 
us  all  mankind."  This  Is,  Indeed,  a 
criicUI  matter  which  requires  the  con- 
certed attention  of  aU  Americans. 

I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  have 
the  benefit  of  reading  this  short  letter. 

which  follows:  „    _ 

Athoton,  Calif., 

Jtsrch  It,  IH7. 
TMB  EorroK, 

}ievi  York.  

DiAa  Sib:  We  AjnerlMns  •Mm  qult«  con- 
tent to  let  evente  overtake  u»,  to  'muiKlle 
tnrough"  u  the  BrltUh  put  It.  However,  m 
their    day    more    tune    was    «v»Uable    for 

"^Ith  Uie  war  of  word*  and  recriminations 
over  Vietnam,  arent  we  apt  to  forget  Oxe 
lutuie  entirely?  It  eeenu  to  me  that  If  we 
retujM  to  think  ahead.  U  we  are  atrald  to 
dlMUM  our  alms,  then  both  we  and  the  world 
are  In  Imminent  danger. 

II  we  cling  to  tradition  hljtorj  telle  us 
that  neither  arms  nor  Umlted  treaties  will 
iruarantee  stablUty  and  security.  Only  a 
new  approach,  new  ideas  can  prevent  the  re- 
currence ot  small  war»,  and  great  ones,  or 
hope  to  do  so.  ,    ,         ^ 

Many  vital  questions  await  analysu  ana 
deculon.  They  are  too  urgent  to  wait,  too 
vital  to  b«  left  to  a  few  eiperu,  and  complex 
enough  to  demand  the  concerted  thinking 

01  all  of  us.  aU  mankind.  Kor  InsUnce  here 
are  two  samples:  1.  Should  the  VS.  have 
long  term  bases  on  the  Asian  Continent,  or 
will  these  become  sources  of  future  trouble? 

2  Should  we  attempt  some  reutlons  with 
China,  other  than  belUgerent,  before  it  is 
too  late  to  do  so? 

Events  move  rapidly  while  mane  think- 
ing changes  slowly.  To  paraphrase  Willie 
Brandt.  "We  are  technical  giants  and  polti- 
Ical  dwarfs." 

Sincerely,  ..„ 

Maubau.  L.  CAim,  MJD. 


are  a  getting  a  awful  lot  of  money.  But 
we  guess  they  are  the  only  people  who  pay 
thelreelves  for  their  work  and  as  they  spend 
a  little  dab  of  tlielr  money  all  the  time, 
they  are  gtttin"  porer  and  porer  all  the  time. 
Tou  see  a  doctor  makes  plenty  of  money 
the  flrat  sU  months  of  the  year.  He  feels 
like  he  is  glttln'  plumb  rich.  But  then  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year,  he  must  work 
harder  to  moke  enough  money  to  pay  his 
income  taxes  which  In  turn  Is  used  by  the 
government  to  pay  him  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  for  hu  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  and  ordinary  medical  practice.  Bo 
actually  the  pore  doctor  is  paying  hlaself 
for  ail  his  hard  -work  and  ain't  never  plumb 
realized  it  ylt.  Couldn't  do  nothing  alxiut  it 
if  he  did  realize  it.  The  government  knows 
more  about  medical  pracuce  than  the  doc- 
tors do  we  reckon.  The  doctor  U  going  to 
end  up  plenty  pore  before  he  knows  it  and 
that  U  why  he  should  be  let  go  to  them 
Adult  Education  Colleges  of  Poredom  so  that 
they  too  can  be  learnt  to  write  and  can  git 
a  Job  on  the  Happy  Pappys  or  maybe  be 
Poverty  workers.  Doctors  right  now  are  the 
only  persons  we  know  of  what  are  actually 
lifting  Ihelrselvee  up  by  their  own  boot- 
straps. They'll  see  the  light  purty  soon  and 
give  up  and  git  on  the  Draw  like  the  rest 
of  us  pore  snd  let  them  immigrating  doctors 
have  the  medical  situation.  Our  doctors 
alnt'  got  no  other  choice. 


Fucal  MerrT.Go-Roaad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF  KZNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  5, 1967 
Mr  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poor 
man's  friend,  Mr.  Clennle  HoUon,  of 
Beattyville,  Ky.,  and  editor  of  the  Pore- 
man's  Journal,  recently  received  a  sub- 
scription request  from  a  medical  doctor 
for  the  doctor's  aunt  and  uncle.  Editor 
HoUon,  In  his  usual  comical  fashion 
shows  the  fiscal  merry-go-round  on 
which  the  taxpayer  finds  himself  today 
In  the  following  article  from  his  April 
issue: 

Dr.  David  B.  Stevens,  Lexington,  Ky.  re- 
prescrlbcd  for  the  Journal  and  also  he  pre- 
scribed for  his  sunt  and  uncle  in  Indiana. 
The  way  1  read  what  he  writ  was  that  hU 
uncle  U  a  Poverty  Worker  in  the  StaU  ot 
Indiana.  His  named  appeared  to  lie  Mr. 
Rotwrt  Oilaer.  Tou  Icnow  doctors  can't  write 
nt  for  nothing.  They  aint  no  reason  why  the 
Poverty  people  don't  let  them  attend  the 
Adult  Education  Colleges  so  they  could  l>e 
learnt  to  write  more  better. 

Anyway  doctors  are  very  pore.  It  looks 
like  they  are  a  getting  the  awfulleet  lot  of 
money  ever  was  thru  sU  this  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  and  Just  plain  sick  people  and  they 


Tfce  Teaclier  Corps:  A  Brifkl  ExperimeBl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO^ 

or    NEW    TOOK 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTA'nVES 

Thuriday,  AprU  S,  19S7 
Mr  BRA8CO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
say  a  few  words  in  tiehalf  of  the  Teacher 
Corps — which  Is  so  aptly  descritied  as  a 
bright  and  forward-looking  experiment 
In  teacher  education 

A  good  teacher  possesses  certain  basic 
qualities:  a  liking  for  children  and  an 
ability  to  handle  them  with  patience, 
understanding,  and  humor;  a  feeling  for 
his  subject;  sufficient  conunand  of  his 
subject  to  capture  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience :  and  the  humility  to 
make  himself  a  tool  for  a  larger  purpose. 
Most  of  all,  a  good  teacher  must  be 
willing  to  learn,  to  experiment,  to  fail  one 
day  perhaps,  and  come  back  the  next  to 
try  again.  He  must  look  on  each  days 
lessons  as  a  mountain  to  be  cUmbed — 
the  top,  the  goal,  in  sight  but  never  quite 
reached.  It  la  his  dissatisfaction  with 
his  own  achievements  that  leads  to 
change.  Improvement,  growth. 

These  gifts  are  not  necessarily  inborn. 
They  can  be  acquired  or  improved  by 
effort,  training,  opportunities,  and  the 
Inspiration  of  other  teachers. 

For  the  poverty  school  teacher,  the 
chaUenge  Is  stlU  greater.  For  not  only 
must  he  understand  and  love  children, 
and  be  able  to  handle  them  and  to 
awaken  their  Intellectual  curiosity,  he 
must  also  be  able  to  Identify  with  them 
and  their  limited  experiences,  to  talk 
to  them  in  language  and  pictures  they 
understand.  He  must  have  energy  and 
hardiness  of  spirit.  He  must  be  able  to 
accept  rejection,  rebuff,  and  dlsappolnt- 
ment^-and  each  day,  bit  by  bit,  move 
closer  to  the  unawaJtened  mind  of  his 
young  pupils. 
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Teacher  education — and  especially 
education  of  teachers  of  the  disad- 
vantaged— cannot  be  achieved  overnight 
or  by  some  magic  formula.  It  means 
breaking  out  of  old  patterns  to  explore 
new  formulas,  practices,  approaches. 

Outside  help — from  such  programs  as 
the  Teacher  Corps — can  stimulate,  ad- 
vise, act  as  pump  primer,  or  catalyst. 
But  tile  motive  i>ower  must  come  from 
the  education  community  itself,  from  the 
local  education  agencies  and  from  the 
colleges  and  universities,  all  of  whom 
are  tooling  up  to  meet  todays  challenge 
of  bringing  quality  education  to  all. 

Already,  some  50  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  more  than  twice  as  many 
local  education  agencies  are  involved  in 
Teacher  Corps  training  and  service 
projects. 

•The  motive  power  must  also  come  from 
teachers  and  from  would-be  teachers 
themselves — public-spirited  men  and 
women  willing  to  Uve  and  work  with  and 
to  teach  poverty's  children — pay  scales 
and  tenure,  benefits  and  stipends  not- 
witiistanding.  Some  1,200  men  and 
women  from  every  corner  of  the  Nation 
have  already  signified  their  deep  trust 
In  this  program  by  participating  in  the 
first  year  of  operation. 

One  of  these  young  men— a  32-year- 
old  veteran  of  6  years  of  teaching- 
wrote: 

Many  years  ago,  someone  said:  "If  a  man 
does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions, 
perbapa  It  Is  because  he  heare  a  different 
drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the  music  which 
he  bears,  however  measured  or  far  away," 
If  we  as  teachers  bear  that  different  drum- 
mer—hear the  call  to  re<u;h  out  to  deprived 
youngsters  across  the  land— If  we  have  the 
training  and  the  mspiration,  then  let  us  not 
keep  pace  with  our  companions.  Let  us 
msteod  move  to  tlie  force  and  step  with  deep 
commitment  to  the  music  we  hoar— let  us 
move  into  the  schools  of  our  blighted  slums 
and  our  pockets  ot  povorty  In  the  country- 
side—to fulttll  our  national  heritage  of  reach- 
ing out  to  our  impoverished  dUidvantaged 
youth. 

"Sign  me  up,"  concluded  this  idealistic 
young  man.  I  urge  that  we  do  Just 
that— that  we  vote  the  funds  for  the 
Teacher  Corp*  to  sign  up  this  young  man 
and  thousands  like  him  with  a  sense  of 
mission— so  that  they  can  be  put  In  touch 
with  equally  dedicated  tocal  education 
agency  heads  and  poverty  teacher  train- 
ing centers.  Then,  together,  they  can 
"step  to  the  music"  they  he»r,  "far  away 
and  measured."  That  music  sounds  the 
note  of  promise  for  our  entire  land:  equal 
educaUonal  opportunities  for  aU  the 
youngsters  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


LoeomoiiTC  FVcBaa  of  19M 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIn"e.  O'KONSKI 

OF  wxaooMSiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0»  BEPBESBNTA-nVES 

Thtirsday,  April  S.  f 9J7 
Mr  O'KONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  gen- 
tleman from  MeUen,  Wis.,  was  recenUj 
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honored  In  Washington.  D.C..  by  the 
Brotherhood  ot  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englnemen  for  a  heroic  act  per- 
formed In  January  1»6«.  In  addition  to 
receiving  the  Annual  Safety  Award 
here,  he  was  earlier  presented  the  Car- 
negie Medal  for  Heroism. 

Because  we   all   admire  acta  of  this 
nature,  and  because  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  Representative  In  Congress  for  this 
fine   genUeman.   I  present  to  you  the 
story   of    the    incident    which    merited 
these  distinguished  awards: 
AHirau.  a^nrr  Awus — Loco»OTiy»  Piai- 
UAM  or  2M« 
CtiUdren    In    tJ>«    Stunts    Avenue-Second 
Street  lectlon  of  Ashland.  Wisconsin  used 
a  railnjad  bridge  as  *  ibortcut  over  a  deep 
rartne.    Few,  U  any,  take  the  iliortcut  any- 
more.   They  know  that  when  a  ualn  la  on 
the  bridge  there  la  no  room  left  tor  them. 

Two  boys  were  on  the  bridge  January  «. 
19«e  when  a  13-c»r  yard  train  ot  the  Soo  Une 
Railroad  neared  the  treaUe.  Engineer  Lee 
A  Howard  and  Fireman  Alec  D.  Turney  law 
one  boy  run  off  the  bridge  Juet  before  the 
locomoUfe  cloaed  off  one  escape  route. 

Once  on  the  bridge  they  saw  the  aecond 
boy.  too  far  from  the  other  end  to  run  for 
aafety.  The  frightened  boy  lay  on  the  croea- 
tle*  thinking  the  locomotive  and  freight  cars 
would  paaa  over  him.  Engineer  Howard  and 
nreman  Tumey  knew  otherwise.  He  would 
be  iboTed  off  the  bridge  Into  the  ravine  or 
dragged  and  crushed  under  the  locomotive. 
Howard  set  the  brakes  In  emergency,  but 
knew  he  could  not  stop  In  tune.  The  vet- 
eran engineer  reported  what  happened  next: 
■TJke  an  exploalon.  Alec  came  off  hla  Beat. 
In  a  aecond  he  was  at  the  front  ot  the  loco- 
motive and  hanging  onto  the  footboard  and 
grabrmll.  The  boy  must  have  realized  what 
Aleo  Intended  to  do,  and  he  half  raised  hlm- 
aelf  off  the  tlea.  Thla  gave  Alec  the  chance 
to  grab  his  Jacket  and  pull  him  onto  the 
footboard.  I  felt  as  relieved  aa  It  h«  had 
aaved  by  own  life." 

For  Tumey  It  waa,  "what  anyone  else  In 
the  same  circumstance  would  have  done.** 
To  the  parenU  of  the  boy,  aeven-year-old 
ScoU  Stephenson,  It  waa  *"thanka  that  worda 
cannot  express.'* 

The  Annuel  Safety  Award  Judges  selected 
Alec  D.  Tumey  aa  "Locomotive  Fireman  of 
lfl«"  for  his  heroism  In  saving  the  boy.  A 
aUp  on  the  Icy  footboard  or  grabrall.  with 
the  locomotive  Jolting  to  an  emergency  stop, 
would  have  meant  death  for  Tunwy  and 
the  boy. 

Tim  Aski  Am;  T«  Draft  tmkt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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punks  and  hoods,  many  of  whom  are  now 
draft  exempt.  I  am  not  saying  that  most 
of  them  will  be  any  great  shakes  as  sol- 
diers, but  they  can  at  least  be  of  some 
use  as  extra  manpower,  and  many  can  be 
helped  to  rehabllltaU  themselves  In  the 
process. 

*rhe  Army  presently  refuses  young  men 
with  records  of  Juvenile,  narcotics, 
drunkenness,  and  criminal  offenses  be- 
cause It  believes  they  are  not  **moraUy 
qualified**  for  the  :*privUe«e**  of  Army 
service.  This  Is  ridiculous  in  light  of  the 
Vietnam  situation.  War  is  not  particu- 
larly moral,  and  Army  service  is  con- 
sidered a  privilege  by  few  draftees.  The 
sooner  the  Army  starts  making  use  of 
Americas  large  contingent  of  punks  and 
young  toughs,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 
Drafted  punlss  will  be  good  substitutes 
for  persons  who  can  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution In  other  ways,  and  I  personsJly 
feel  that  Army  discipline  and  Army  life 
may  have  something  to  offer  to  the  punks 
and  young  hoods  who  now  clutter  up  our 
streets.  No  doubt  the  Army  can  offer 
some  training  that  will  help  rehablllUte 
young  punks  and  teach  the  unemployable 
ones  a  trade. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  con- 
tinue drafting  only  thoee  who  satisfy 
high  draft  standards  because  this  policy 
Is  self-defeating.  It  drafts  thoee  who 
could  make  a  more  valuable  contribu- 
tion elsewhere,  and  allows  those  who 
can  make  no  other  contribution  and  who 
might  profit  from  service  to  escape  It  as 
morally  deficient.  The  career  »oldler*s 
concept  of  the  military  services  as  units 
in  which  membership  Is  a  privilege  Is  in- 
appropriate during  wartime  or  during  a 
period  like  the  Vietnamese  crisis.  Be- 
sides, a  unit  like  the  Foreign  Leglcn. 
which  took  crUnlnaLi  and  misfits  with- 
out question  enjoys  a  reputation  as  high 
as  most  of  the  best  American  units. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  not  believe  that 
punks  and  criminals  who  might  be 
drafted  under  my  proposal  should  be  In- 
discriminately mixed  with  other  soldiers. 
Most  ought  to  go  In  special  units,  and  it 
seems  fitting  to  me  that  they  be  combat 
trained. 

I  beUeve  that  drafting  the  punks  would 
cut  down  our  ever-increasing  crime  rate 
«nd  make  our  streets  and  parks  safe 
again.  I  intend  to  argue  strongly  for  this 
chuige  this  spring  when  the  Hotise 
Armed  Services  Committee  holds  Its 
draft  law  revision  hearings. 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

t  OF   irVW    TOKX 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprQ  6, 1967 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Selective 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  drafting 
of  young  persons  now  considered  morally 
defective  or  deficient  because  of  criminal 
records  which  include  Juvenile  offen«5. 
drunkenness,  narcotic  addiction,  and  ae- 
rious  moving  trafDc  Infractions.  Such 
persona  will  receive  training  and  serve 
In  special  combat  units  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  light  of  the  crisis  in  Vietnam. 
I  h(n)c  that  our  selective  service  laws  can 
be  revised  thla  year  so  that  the  military 
may  draft  our  Nation's  oversized  group  of 
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colleagues  an  editorial  that  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Star  on  March  2S.  1967. 
which  Is  a  fair  appraisal  of  what  Con- 
gress faces  in  the  deliberations  that  He 
ahead.  ^ 

The  editorial  follows: 

THX    POffTAI.    R4TX    BATTli 

As  The  StAT'B  Joseph  Toung  reported  the 
other  day.  %  tug-of-war  b«twe«n  the  House 
Poet  Office  committee  and  lt«  rates  eubcom- 
mlitee  hM  developed  over  rate  Increaaes  the 
admlnUtrmtlon  will  soon  propose. 

The  subcommittee  U  aympatheUc  to  bulk 
mailers  and  Bupposedly  favon  only  a  modest 
Increase.  The  fuU  committee  U  impelled  by 
the  need  for  more  revenues  to  ellminaM  an 
anUclpated  deficit  of  $1.3  billion  thla  year. 
Large  aum«  must  be  pumped  Into  the  postal 
■ystem  soon  U  w*  are  to  avoid  what  Post- 
master O'Brien  calls  a  "catastrophe"  In  mall 
handling. 

The  issue  once  again  raises  several  ques- 
tions of  basic  philosophy  that  lawmakers 
never  really  have  resolved.  Congress,  tor  ex- 
ample. U  on  rscoTd  that  the  postal  system 
should  pay  lU  way.  As  long  as  this  sUted 
goal  remains  on  the  books,  well  and  good. 
But  la  It  a  reasonable  goal?  If  Agriculture 
and  Defense  and  Interior  provide  services  to 
tazpayera  without  attempOng  any  such 
budget  balancing  act.  abould  the  Post  Office? 
Certainly  no  private  business  Is  run  with 
the  same  curious  mixture  of  services.  The 
postal  system  handles  a  bewildering  variety 
ot  chores  for  otlier  government  agencies.  It 
dlaaemlnates  Internal  Revenue  Service  forms, 
handles  alien  reglstraUons.  and  posU  Corps 
ot  Englneera.  PBI  and  Civil  Service  Uterature. 
It  sells  savings  stampd.  It  Issues  migratory 
bird  stamps  for  hunters.  And  It  distributes 
free  mall  tor  Congress.  Cabinet  members,  and 
the  bUnd.  ThU  year  franking  privileges  will 
account  for  160  million  pieces  of  maU. 

Assuming  Congress  can  reconcile  tbe 
proflt-and-loas  philosophy  with  aU  thla.  It 
must  fitUl  move  very  carefully  In  seeking  to 
make  second  and  third  class  maU  "pay  Its 
way."  As  testimony  showed  In  1983  bear- 
ings on  a  previous  rate  Increase.  It  would  not 
take  much  to  put  out  of  business  such 
quality  magazines  as  Harper's  and  Atlantic, 
which  depend  largely  on  mall  subscriptions, 
while  leaving  untouched  the  girlie  and  crime 
and  comic  magazines  which  are  sold  for  the 
most  part  through  newsstands. 

John  Fischer,  editor  of  Harper's.  tesUfled 
that  a  one-cent  surcharge  In  second  class 
mall  rates  would  cost  bis  publication  »4S.O0O 
or  iU  total  profits  for  the  year  1960.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  rate  Increase  would  not 
bring  m  the  revenues  contemplated  because 
It  would  destroy  many  of  the  country's  small- 
er magazines,  not  a  very  'buslneasUke"  couise 
of  action. 

This  Is  the  dilemma  that  faces  any  law- 
maker trying  to  tr«at  the  posUl  system  like 
a  private  business.  There  are  too  many  In- 
consistencies, and  too  many  Intangible  bene- 
fits Ued  up  In  lU  operations.  UnUl  the  gov- 
ernment thinks  through  a  raUonal  new  phi- 
losophy of  pubUc  service  for  the  department, 
rate  legislation  must  continue  to  be  s  prod- 
uct of  compromiae. 
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or   NKW    TOIK 
IN  THB  HOtlSE  OF  REPR8SINTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ajnil  «,  J9J7 
Mr.  DULBia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  Increase  postal  rates  Is  certain 
to  engender  a  great  deal  o(  controversy 
and  haggling.  In  reaching  an  equitable 
and  Justifiable  compromise,  every  facet 
of  our  vast  postal  system  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
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HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  c&uvounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Avril  S.  19S7 
Mr.  TONNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Jamea  W.  Gill.  Jr..  the  editor  of  the 
Hemet  Newa,  wrote  an  edltortal  on  the 


Government  and  the  American  Indian 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  everyone  and 
Insert  It  In  the  CoBOagssioMU.  Ricosb: 
IFrom   the   Hemet   (Calif.)    Hews.  Mar,   17. 
'  1967) 

H»nimNciS  Kmcrnta  SyDioKE-s  PirmM 
We  moet  of  u«  thlnt  ot  the  Amertcsn  In- 
dlsn  ««  the  original  American.  But.  hUtorl- 
c«l  recortls  have  proven  thst  the  IniUans 
were  Immlgrante  Ulie  moet  of  the  re«t  of  us. 
And  thej  have  the  same  aspiration  and  hopes 
u  the  average  Unl«<l  SUtea  InhablUnt  of 
Norwegian.  ItsUan.  pennan.  Japane«,  Mexi- 
can EngUah  or  Greek  de«ent.  Mr.  Donald 
Holm,  an  authority  on  Western  Ameri- 
cana telle  a  Uttle  of  the  current  status  of 
the  Indian— after  living  for  400  yean  with 
the  white  man— In  the  I>orUana  Or»gonlmn  ■ 
Korthwest  Magazine. 

For  no  good  reason  that  Mr.  Holm  can 
ascertain,  the  majority  of  Induns,  the  r«m- 
nanta  of  once  proud  and  self-auBlclent  tribes, 
have  realded  lor  nearly  100  yoara  on  reaerra- 
tlons,  or  In  enclaves  of  some  sort.  admlnU- 
tered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In 
hi*  worda.  ''The  present  status  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  In  fact,  1>  eloquent  teaUmony  to 
the  monumental  failure  ot  a  paternalistic 
welfare  aUt*  8uperlmpoee<l  on  the  structure 
ot  American  society  over  a  century  of  time  at 
a  coet  of  billions. 

There  are  SgO.OOO  reservation  Indiana  in 
the  Dnlted  States.  Since  19M.  they  have 
been  full  clUsena  and  have  been  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  as  other  citizens,  mdnd- 
Ing  the  right  to  vote.  In  addition  to  those 
on  the  reservations,  thouaands  have  been 
sMimllated  In  the  life  stream  of  the  nation 
and  have  risen  to  high  office  in  business,  pro- 
feeslona  and  In  government.  So  far  as  the 
■■Indian  problem'^  Is  concerned,  an  authority 
says  the  problem  la  a  creation  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  white  man  has  been  making  It 
bigger  year  after  year. 

It  Is  expected  the  present  Congress  will 
ask  for  another  laoo  employees  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  another  thlid 
ot  a  billion  dollan  for  the  nest  flscal  year. 
Last  April,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  reported  that:  "In  the 
past  half  doaen  years  alone  »1.5  billion  has 
been  made  available  for  Indian  programs. 
The  number  of  employees  ot  the  Bureau  and 
the  Indian  Health  Division  has  grown 
steadily  until  today  there  are  22.000  people 
serving  the  needs  ot  approximately  380.000 
reservation  IndUns.  Foe  flscal  year  19«7  the 
BI  A.  Is  asking  tor  a238.S  million  and  the 
Health  Division  for  almost  »«8  million  " 

Amarlng  as  It  may  seem,  we  have  In  effect 
had  In  the  United  States  for  nearly  100  years 
a  full  blown  welfare  program  directed  toward 
the  guidance  and  care  of  a  substantial  body 
of  our  clUiens.  This  program  has  been 
something  leas  than  a  success.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Holm."  .  .  .  deplorable  condlWoos  do 
exist  on  some  of  the  reservations  and  en- 
claves. Just  as  they  do  In  Appalacbla.  In  the 
big  city  Bluma.  and  Impoverished  non-Indian 
backwater  communlUaa.  Ignorance,  disease, 
lack  of  opportumty.  and  other  evils  of  so- 
ciety are  ahared  by  Indians  and  non- 
Indian  classes.  According  to  Mr,  Holm. 
■'There  are  signs  that  a  dramatic  change  Is 
In  the  wind  to»  American  Indians."  The  In- 
dians themselves  are  bemg  encouraged  to 
develop  the  Industrial,  agricultural  and  rec- 
reatloiud  resources  ot  reservation  lands. 
This  may  help  ameliorate  one  ot  the  tragedies 
ot  reservation  policy — Isolation  of  Indiana 
from  the  non-Indian  community.  But. 
above  all,  there  are  Indications  of  a  recog- 
nlUon  that  tbe  future  of  Indians  like  tha 
future  of  the  rest  of  us  Is  tied  to  opportunity 
and  Incentive. 

Indian  Commissioner  Robert  L.  Bennett 
says.  "The  paternalistic  approscb  Is  no  longer 
valid.  It  has  resulted  in  the  worst  mani- 
festations In  culture  ot  poverty,  and  even  at 
beat  It  encourages  s  dependency  approach  to 
Ufe."     A  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  otBdal  ob- 


aerves  that  Ideally  the  ultimata  goal  of  ths 
Bureau  Is  thst  of  working  Itself  out  of 
existence, 

Tbe  lUetory  of  the  relattonahlp  between 
tlie  white  man  and  the  Indian  may  ahow  Uiat 
there  Is  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  when 
It  cornea  to  delegating  responsibility  foe  our 
welfare  and  our  lives  to  government.  Per- 
haps, that  U  a  lesson  the  •'Indian  problem" 
holds  tor  all  of  us. 


HaviBf  Fob  Grawiag  TUm> 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   I«XW    JXBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTsdatl.  April  6. 1967 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  Green  Thumb  program,  as  It  has 
been  instituted  in  parts  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  program's  most  forceful  expo- 
nent. Senator  Harrisob  A.  Williams.  J«. 
Tlie  Green  Thumb  program  has  been 
extremely  well  received  In  New  Jersey 
and  has  proved  Itself  to  be  remarkably 
beneOctal  to  those  it  Is  designed  to  reach. 
The  director  of  New  Jersey's  program, 
with  the  support  of  Senator  Whliaiis. 
has  expressed  his  desire  to  double  the 
number  of  participating  counties  and  the 
program's  budget  for  next  year.  This 
request  attests  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram in  its  presently  limited  scope.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senator  on 
his  full-fledged  support. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  an 
editorial  of  March  8.  1967.  from  the  Bur- 
lington County  Times,  a  county  In  which 
Green  Thumb  has  been  active,  at  thla 
point  In  the  Ricoan: 

BavxMO  Few  Osowwo  Thikos 
We're  solidly  behind  VS.  Senator  Harrison 
Williams  and  the  director  of  the  VJ.  Green 
Thumb  program  who  want  tbe  program  ex- 
tended to  all  poru  ot  our  sUte. 

Burlington  County  Is  one  of  thoee  already 
acuve  in  the  project  designed  to  keep  our 
elder  citizens  buay  sprucing  up  our  line  state. 
Green  Thumb,  launched  by  OEO  two  years 
ago.  also  Is  designed  to  boost  the  Incomes  of 
elderly  poor  people  In  rural  areas. 

In  New  Jersey,  retired  farmers  and  others 
are  hired  for  beautincatlon  work  along  the 
state  highways.  They  clear  unsightly  under- 
brush,   plant    shrubs    and    peiform   similar 


Ings  he  strongly  recocnmendetf  evpanslnti  of 
Green  Thumb. 

More  than  S1*0,000  was  grantsd  New  Jersey 
for  the  program  last  year  and  It  la  hoped 
a336.000  vrtll  be  available  for  future  plana  to 
extend  the  program  to  other  coimtles  not 
yet  bcnefltlng- 

We've  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  Green 
Thumb  project  alnce  Its  Inception. 

Any  project  that  can  continue  to  utUi^ 
tbe  talents  and  ablUtlea  ot  our  elderly  and 
at  the  same  time  benefit  our  great  state  Is 
one  that  must  be  conUnued  with  added  vigor. 

We're  for  widening  this  program  to  local 
municipalities  so  the  elderly  could  help  to 
t>eautlfy  township  building  and  school  prop- 
erties In  their  spare  time. 

We'd  be  keeping  the  local  folks  busy  and 
at  ths  same  time  sprucing  up  our  com- 
munities. 


tSBS. 

According  to  Samuel  Upeta.  Green  Thumb 
dlrsctor  In  our  state,  the  New  Jersey  Highway 
Department  has  cooperated  enthualastlcaUy. 

Some  70  persons  were  employed  by  Oroen 
Thumb  last  year.  Tbey  had  an  average  an- 
nual Income  of  approximately  $1,000  prior  to 
employment  by  Green  Thumb.  Working  four 
days  a  week,  seasonally,  tbey  earned  up  to 
S1.600  a  year  at  the  mghway  baautlflcaUon 
work. 

In  addition,  approximately  one-third  of 
those  employed  In  the  past  have  goeie  on  to 
better  paying  Jobs  In  private  Industry. 

Senator  WllUams  said  he  wlU  support  fully 
the  budget  request  of  S336J13  for  the  next 
flscal  year  for  Green  Thumb  In  New  Jersey. 

He  pointed  out  that  67  percent  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  Green  Thumb  ac- 
tually geu  mto  the  hands  of  the  elderly 
poor  In  the  form  ot  wages  or  fringe  bensflu. 

Senator  Williams,  chairman  of  ths  Senat* 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  chaired  hear- 
ings last  year  on  the  War  on  Poverty  as  It 
Affects  the  Elderly.   At  the  close  of  the  hsar- 


Sh  PObn  af  Wii^M 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALiroaKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  .April  6, 1967 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  to  oom- 
ments  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1987  edition  of  the  publication.  American 
Forests,  regarding  the  six  recent  speeches 
of  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L. 
Freeman  on  the  theme  of  "Agriculture, 
2000."  The  Secretary's  spweches  are 
termed  "Six  Pillars  of  Wisdom."  and  Mr. 
Freeman  is  characterised  as  a  good  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  as  a  good 
forester.  ^  ^   . 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  for  me  to 
bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  at  this  time  Inasmuch  aa 
copies  of  Secretary  Freeman's  six  ad- 
dresses on  future  challenges  to  agricul- 
ture were  received  under  date  of  March 
30.  Members  of  Congress  Interested  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  long- 
range  plans  In  all  facets  of  lU  activities 
will  find  them  most  enlightening. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  American 
FV>rest5  magazine  is  published  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  an  Inde- 
pendent, nonpolltical  organization 
which  Is  devoted  to  the  Intelligent  man- 
agement of  forest  areas  and  other  out- 
door resources.  The  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  column  "The  Sounding 
Board."  follows; 

an  PiLLASS  or  Wisdom 
Agriculture  covers  the  earth  and  so  does 
an  American  Secretary  ot  AgilciUture.  We 
were  reflecung  on  thu  the  other  day  when 
secretary  of  Agrtcul  ture  Freeman  had  a  smaU 
group  of  reporwrs  and  editors  la  tor  lunch 
and  got  to  talking  about  new  hope  tor  agri- 
culture In  India.  The  Secretary,  he  revealed. 
U  In  the  process  ot  making  sU  major  spsechss 
around  the  naOon  and  for  some  reason  the 
phrase  "Seven  pillars  of  Wisdom"  started 
going  around  In  our  head.  That's  Proverb*, 
of  course:  "Wisdom  hath  buUded  a  house: 
ahe  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars."  Ac- 
luaUy  we  associated  the  phraee  with  T.  B. 
Lawrence,  who  led  the  Arab  Revolt  m  World 
War  I.  As  a  schoolboy  Lawrence  thrUled  us. 
That  night  we  got  out  his  book  and  thfflrs 
It  was  again — the  old  romance  ot  It  .  .  .  .  I 
bad  dreamed,  at  tha  aty  School  m  Oxford,  ot 
hustling  into  form,  while  I  Uved.  tts  new 
Asia  wWch   time   was   Inexorably    brtnglng 
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Upon  MM.  Mecca  was  to  lead  to  DamaacuB; 
OanuucTM  to  Anatolia,  and  iJterwarda  to 
Bagdad;  and  tb«n  there  wia  Yemen.  Fan- 
taalea,  these  wUl  »eem,  to  such  ha  uv  able  to 
call  my  beginning  an  ordinary  effort." 
NO  oaztiKABT  nroar 
Like  lAwrence.  Preeman  bad  bl«  share  of 
«zp«rleDc«a  In  time  of  war  but  few  men  have 
had  hli  power  to  do  good  for  miUlona  In  W« 
capacity  ae  Secretary  of  American  Agricul- 
ture  we  were  going  to  say  World  Agrlcul- 

tiare— and  thai  would  not  be  so  far  wrong 
for  imleu  our  sgrtcultural  leaders  can  teach 
our  foreign  friends  to  help  themselves  we  are 
going  to  have  to  help  them.  No.  we  cant 
feed  the  whole  world  Freeman  says  with  a 
nhakfl  of  his  head  and  point*  to  empty  silos 
that  formerly  held  our  immense  sur- 
pluses. Much  sdo  was  made  over  those 
bursting  sUos  and  grain  elevators  In  days 
gone  past  by  the  paty  out  of  power.  Doubt- 
lew  they  were  a  sign  of  price  structures  and 
demand  out  of  whack  or  something.  At  the 
same  time  they  always  gave  one  a  comforta- 
bl«  feeling — possibly  the  way  old  Pharoab 
may  havs  felt  when  be  went  to  bed  nights  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  good  year.  WeU,  they 
are  gone  now.  Today  It  Is  our  know-how 
rather  than  our  surpluses  we  must  share 
with  our  neighbors  overseas.  We've  got  to 
ezMxnirage  them  to  do  for  themselves.  Free- 
man says.  And  suddenly,  there  U  more  hope 
far  India — Just  a  gUmmertng  perhaps — but 
agrlcultoral  bope. 

tta  rn  t  afi  sboulo  vx  fusubh^ 
Thcae  Biz  pillars  of  wisdom  by  a  modem- 
day  lAwreoce  should  be  published  when  they 
are  completed.  There  Is  both  determination 
and  hope  In  them.  No,  they  aren't  just 
about  agriculture.  Cooservatlonlsts  will  find 
Pillar  Ko.  8  of  special  interest.  It  was  made 
on  February  0  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  SoU  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts  In  ClnclnnaU.  Quoting 
Oifford  Plnchot,  Mr.  Freexnan  reminded  his 
audience  that  Agriculture  has  been  In  the 
conacrvatlon  buslnees  for  a  long  time  and 
that  Its  program  and  responalblllUes  are 
much  broader  than  sgrlcuitural  commodity 
programs  alone.  Also,  it  is  specious  to  infer 
that  oonservationlsts  sonvetimes  put  birds 
and  toees  ahead  of  people-  "Conservation  is 
people.*  Freeman  said.  "Conservation  Is  a 
material  problem.  But  it  goes  way  beyond 
that.  The  Bible  says.  "What  is  a  man 
profited.  If  be  shaU  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?' "  We  could  well 
ask,  "What  profit  It  us.  the  richest  nation 
on  earth,  if  our  own  people  have  no  space  to 
•njoy,  so  woods  for  our  children  to  roam  In, 
fiffth|wff  Within  driving  distazu»  except  sub- 
dlTialons,  concrete  and  'No  Trospaaslng' 
■igns?"  This  is  what  oonaerratloii  is  all 
about. 

THS  rmcBOT  Docram:  thb  iutmoal 

pmoBLUi 
Fteeman  bad  a  good  man  going  for  him 
in  his  Ctndnn&tt  speech.  Whenever  a  man 
quotes  Plnchot,  we  have  noticed,  he  usually 
make*  sense.  Llst«n  to  this  Plnchot  quote 
by  the  Secretary;  "From  birth  to  death, 
natural  resources  transformed  for  human 
oas.  feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and  transport  us. 
Upon  them  we  depend  for  every  material 
noccsstfj.  oomfcfft,  convenience,  and  pro- 
taotlon  in  our  lives.  Without  abundant  re- 
sources, prosperity  is  out  of  reach.  There- 
fore the  conserratlon  of  natural  resources 
is  the  fundamental  material  problem." 
Freeman  traces  the  three  conservation  cru- 
lades  in  convincing  fashion.  In  reading  the 
address  one  li  Imbued  again  with  the  great 
romance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Its  ability  to  kindle  enthusiasm  with  a  gocxl 
statement.  Why  Is  this  true?  The  reason, 
we  believe,  is  because  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  grows  things.  Orasses.  flowers. 
trees,  abeep,  cattle,  hogs,  people,  anything 
that  Is  renewable  and  grows,  is  the  concern 
ot  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    But  the 
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Secretary  seemied  to  be  warning  against  "in- 
stant technology".  He  said,  "We  are  a  na- 
tion bedaaaled  by  technology,  and  sddtcted 
to  crash  programs.  But  there  are  no  instant 
eoologlea  or  Instant  forests.  And  so.  in  the 
final  analysis,  we  must  devote  much  more 
attentloD  in  the  futiire  to  assessing  each  new 
technological  development  for  its  ultimate 
Impact  on  man.  I  hope  it  Is  never  eald  of 
this  generation,  as  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
said  of  another.  .  .  .  They  thought,  because 
they  had  power,  they  had  wisdom  also'."  To 
which  we  all  say  "Amen". 

A   OOOp    lUaSZOJfAKT 

There's  a  bit  of  the  missionary  In  Freeman 
at  a  time  when  this  nation  needs  good 
missionaries.  He's  courageous  but  he  is  also 
prudent.  Let's  come  right  out  and  say  It 
fUt  out:  Freeman  is  a  good  Becretary  of 
Agriculture  and  also  a  good  forester.  His 
Cincinnati  speech  should  be  published  In 
Its  entirety  and  we're  going  to  do  It. 


CcBfoi^ft  Ft^atioB  of  Yoaaf  Deno- 
cratt— Part  IV 

EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  cALiroamA 
IK  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  4,  19€7 
Mr.    BURTON    ot    CaUfomla.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  in    the   Record,   I   Include    the 
following : 

CALCPOaMXA    FiDiaATlOK    OT    TOCMO    DEMO- 

caAT* — PsaT  IV 
B.  THS  caiJroaKx*  mas 
Fifty  yeara  sgo,  OaUfomla's  great  Gov- 
ernor Hiram  Johnson  Inaugurated  the  Cali- 
fornia idea,  making  our  state  pioneers  for 
the  nation  In  social  and  political  reform.  It 
is  time  once  sgain  to  dedicate  ounelves  to 
implementation  of  kjng-range.  comprehen- 
sive plans  In  all  fields  at  govvmmeDtal  oon- 
cem.  so  that  the  work  of  our  generation  may 
show  the  nation  the  model  and  prophesy  of 
the  future. 

The  administration  of  Edmund  O.  ("Pat") 
Brown,  even  more  adventurous,  courageous, 
and  creative  than  Earl  Warren's,  the  best 
indeed  since  Hlmm  Johnson's,  has  already 
begun  to  p\uh  California  along  this  path. 
In  education.  In  social  welfare.  In  human 
rights,  in  housing.  In  water,  in  economic  de- 
velopment and  commercial  and  industrial 
expansion,  in  highways,  in  a  host  of  other 
areas,  the  Brown  administration  has  made 
Impressive  new  starts. 

i.  Education 
We  urge  the  raising  of  teacher  salaries  to 
a  statewide  minimum  of  •7000  annually. 
We  urge  that  teacher  quallQcatlon  standards 
be  raised  where  practicable.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  reduction  of  classroom 
tise.  and  the  return  to  single-day  sesaioDS  for 
all  pupils  in  California. 

We  firmly  believe  that  teachers  both  in 
public  and  private  schools  have  the  right  to 
bargain   collectively  and  to  strike. 

We  urge  local  school  boards  to  redraw 
school  boundaries  so  as  to  eliminate  de  facto 
segregation.  Serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  new  concept  of  a  campus  for  a 
whole  community,  covering  grades  K  through 
14  and  encompassing  a  large  area  of  the  city. 
Not  only  would  this  alleviate  or  eliminate  ra- 
cial discrtminaUoD,  but  it  would  offer  stu- 
dents a  much  wider  range  of  courses  than  Is 
now  possible. 

In  large  school  systems.  Individual  teachers 
have  little  or  no  say  over  the  choice  of  mate- 


rials used  in  the  classroom.  We  urge  tb« 
State  Board  of  EducaUon  to  consider  adopt- 
ing many  more  texts  than  are  currently  avail- 
able and  giving  the  classroom  teacher  unlim- 
ited choice  within  these  titles. 

We  again  affirm  our  support  of  tuition-free 
higher  education.  We  bellswe  that  the  argu- 
menu  for  no  tulUon  also  speak  eloquently 
for  minimal  tuition  tot  out-of-state  and  for- 
eign studenU. 

We  urge  state  and  local  scliool  tXMurds  to 
adopt  educaUonal  policies  designed  to 
further  Integration  and  an  awareness  of  the 
multitude  of  ethnic  and  racial  heritages  of 
our  Nation.  We  ask  for  the  reevaluaUon  of 
•cbool  currlculuma  and  Uxtbooks  to  Insure 
adequate  presentation  of  the  historic  roles 
played  by  minority  groups,  and  congratulate 
the  Btate  for  efforts  in  this  dlrecUon  thus  far. 
Additionally,  we  urge  the  creation  of  com- 
pensatory adult  educaUon  taciUUes  through- 
out California,  particularly  for  newcomers 
from  arsas  providing  Inferior  educaUon.  and 
those  who  require  English  instruction  having 
come  from  non-English-speaking  areas. 

We  urge  the  expansion  of  programs  to  ke^ 
potential  high  school  drop-outs  In  school  do- 
ing educational  work  that  Is  both  rewarding 
to  them  and  useful  for  their  future.  We 
urge  that  attendance  at  school  be  compulsory 
unUl  age  18  or  high  school  graduation  and 
that  Industrial  and  technical  trade  schooU 
be  developed  throughout  the  state  at  the  high 
school  level  In  order  to  afford  those  who  do 
not  seek  to  advance  in  the  academic  field,  a 
place  In  a  highly  automated  society. 

Though  we  commend  the  Brown  admln* 
iBtratlon's  landmark  enactment  of  the  Master 
Plan  for  Education,  we  urge  oareful  consid- 
eration of  the  Uuscatlne  Report  on  Higher 
Education,  particularly  in  the  foUowlng 
particulars: 

a)  More  stress  on  teaching  ability  for  col- 
lege Instructors,  rather  than  over -concentra- 
tion on  reeearch  or  publishing. 

b)  "Pass  or  Fall"  grading  system  In  all 
courses  outside  a  student's  major  field. 

c)  More  Junior  colleges,  better  equipped  in 
the  fields  of  skilled  crafu.  nursing,  medical 
aides,  technicians. 

d)  Legislation  to  place  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  Colleges  on  an  equal  level  with  the  Uni- 
versity's Board  of  RcgenU. 

Further,  we  call  for  needed  changes  In  edu- 
cational financing.     Accordingly  we  urge: 

a)  Abandonment  of  the  school  district  as 
presently  constituted,  and  substitution  for 
It  of  countywlde  school  dlstrlcu  adminis- 
tered by  elected  school  boards.  BenefiU  of 
such  a  system  would  include  reduced  admin- 
istration costs,  m(we  equitable  taxing,  in- 
creased educational  opportunity. 

b)  Increase  of  state  aid  for  elementary  and 
secondary  eudcatlon  to  &0-%,  thus  reducing 
fljianclal  burden  on  local  property  tax  payers. 

c)  Establishment  of  inter-county  equali- 
zation funds  In  which  all  counties  would 
deposit  a  certain  portion  of  their  property 
tax  receipts  to  be  distributed  throughout 
California  on  the  basis  of  need. 

d)  Abolition  of  state-imposed  taxation 
ceilings  for  districts  which  are  financially 
abt«  to  go  beyond  them  and  so  desire  to  do 
so. 

Finally,  we  urge  that  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  mstructlolT  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  serve  at  Its 
discretion  rather  than  be  elected  in  the 
whirl  of  partisan  pollUcs. 
t.    Metropolitan   government   in    Cali/omia 

Though  Osaifomla  to  one  of  tbe  largest 
and  most  producUve  agricultural  states  In 
the  nation  and  Its  agricultural  output  Is  of 
great  importance  not  only  to  California's 
prosperity  but  that  of  the  whole  United 
States,  this  agricultural  bounty  is  produced 
by  a  smaU  fraction  of  CaUfomla's  popula- 
tion. Most  of  our  people,  and  most  of  our 
problems,  are  urban  people  and  mitan 
problems.  If  we  fall  to  meet  our  urban  chal- 
lenges, we  fall  as  a  state. 
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a.  New  Metropolitan  Governmental 

Arrangement 
We   feel    that   political   ooniUcts   between 
various  county  and  dty  governments  have 

prevented   the  effective  riolution  o<  at«-      tlon.    We  urge  that  thu  omw  «  re|^pou-uj- 
STde  problems  such  as  smog  control,  rapid      for  all  forms  of  transportation  that  affect 

"'"'.*'         .     ._^._    _, . —      .1-.,     «.«r—      tjje  United  States. 

We  urge  the  expansion  of  the  State's  beau 


c.  TransportatUm 
We  support  Prealdent  Johfison's  national 
highway  safety  program,  and  urge  Congreas 
to  establish  a  Cabinet  post  on  transporta- 
tion-   We  urge  that  this  office  be  responsible 


transit,  and  urban  planning.  Also,  msny 
local  serrtces  such  ss  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion eould  be  provided  better  and  cheaper  by 
a  metropolitan  governnieut  than  by  the 
present  hodge-podge  of  city  and  county 
agencies  and  special  dlstrlcU.  These  prob- 
lems are  area-wide  m  scope  and  must  be 
solved  by  mulU-clty  and  In  some  cases  multi- 
county  government.  With  thU  In  mind,  the 
Cslifomla   Federation   of   Young   Democrats 


tlfication  program  In  the  construction  of  our 
roads  and  highways  to  serve  transportation 
needs  and  enhance  coenunlty  values  at  the 
same  time.  We  further  support  all  possible 
methods  for  marking  state  highways  as  safe 
as  possible,  including  reflectorlMd  paint. 

Finally,   we   urge   a   major   rethinking   of 
our  transportaUon  pUns  for  the  future.    For 


e.  Funeral  reform 
We  encourage  legislation  which  seeks  to 
place  more  stringent  legal  controls  over  the 
funeral  Industry — controls  which  insure  that 
the  public  Is  afforded  a  meaningful  choice  of 
serrlces.  full  disclosure  of  prices,  and  assur- 
ance that  a  person's  desires  concerning  the 
dl^MSltlon  of  bis  own  remains  are  faithfully 
carried  out. 


Fictitiaos  Prosperity 


urge,  the  CalUomla  SUU  LegUlature  to  InU      our   gross  o^'^d'P*^'!'"^^  "'^  ,""   ^^^STJ; 
tT.T.  acUon  for  the  establishment  of  a  San      bile   U   neither   essential   today   nor   wUl  It 


Francisco  Bay  Area  Metn^wlltan  Govern- 
ment. conslsUng  of  a  CouncU  and  a  Chief 
Executive  elected  on  the  basis  of  on*  man. 
one  vote,  to  deal  with  such  Inter-oounty 
problems  as  the  flUing  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
smog,  transportation,  international  airports, 
public  health,  employment,  and  houalng. 

We  further  urge  that  our  preaent  system 
of  theoretically  noD-psrtlsan  elections  on 
the  local  level  be  reoognlaed  for  what  It  Is.  a 
i&ice.  The  present  system  only  masks  the 
Issues  over  which  there  is  disagreement, 
rather  than  dealing  with  them.  TTiere- 
fore,  m  order  that  the  poUllcal  perspectives 
of  sU  candidates  for  local  offices  can  be  spot- 
lighted before  the  voting  public,  we  urge 
that  all  local  candidates  be  required  to  sUte 
their  poilUcal  affiliation  on  local  ballots. 
b.  Housing 
Plrst.  we  mtist  not  trap  selected  groups  of 
our  citizenry  In  areas  which  are  deteriorat- 
ing, and  whose  deterioration  is  Increased  by 
their  entrapment.  There  is  no  place  for  the 
ghetto  in  America.  All  those  who  can  leave 
must  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Accordingly 
we  vigorously  support  our  state's  Riunford 
Act  and  urge  federal  fair  bousing  legislation. 
Further,  we  ur^e  a  study  to  streamline  the 
admlnlstraUve  procedure  as  presenUy  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Rumford  Act.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Act  be  amended  to  Include  all 
dwellings  Instead  of  the  four  unlU  or  more 
now  covered. 

Existing  urban  renewal  projects  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  moving  the  poor  into  new 
slums  and  providing  huge  windfall  profits 
for  large  real  estate  speculators.  Theae  pro- 
grams do  not  solve  the  basic  problems  of 
developing  modem  low-cost  apsuomenis 
near  good  schools,  adequate  recreational 
areas,  and  neighborhood  coounerclal  devel- 
opments. 

Therefore  we  urge  our  federal  and  local 
govemmenU  to  abandon  their  present  reli- 
ance on  wholesale  condemnation  proceed- 
ings and  large  high-rise  showplace  develop. 
mcnts.  Instead,  we  urge  government  to 
encourage  the  present  slum  owners  to  mod- 
emlsa  their  own  property.  This  encourage- 
ment will  overcome  the  two  major  problems 
now  preventing  rr-development:  first,  land- 
owners  are  now  making  large  profits  on  small 
InvestmenU  by  charging  outrageous  prices 
for  Inadequate  housing  and  business  facili- 
ties.    Second,  landowners  cannot  obtain  the 


be  possible  tomorrow.  Rapid  transit  Is  an 
infinitely  more  efficient  way  to  solve  many 
transportation  needs,  and  freeways  are  fast 
reaching  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
due  to  the  ever- increasing  amount  of  land 
they  require,  land  which  U  urgently  needed 
for  other  purposes. 

d.  Pollution 

Two  of  life's  necessltlee  are  water  and  air, 
and  m  the  United  SUtes  In  general  and  CaU- 
fomla  in  particular.  t>oth  are  increasingly 
polluted.  Federal  and  sUte  regulation  limit- 
ing refuse  dumping  and  discharge  is  essen- 
tial. We  commend  the  Brown  administration 
for  finally  forcing  automobile  owners  to  con- 
trol the  smog  output  of  their  vehicles. 
2.  Water,  potcer  and  land 

CallforrUa  and  the  American  West  require 
an  orderly  and  democratic  development  of  aU 
the  available  water,  along  the  general  lines 
of  former  President  Truman's  "United  West- 
em'  concept.    Despite  the  massive  new  water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAn  V  so 

Thursday,  AprU  S,  19S7 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  >  blgblj 
regarded  economic  analyst.  Carl  H.  Wll- 
ken,  has  charged  that  we  are  liquidating 
our  system  of  private  enterprise  with 
economic  theory. 

On  the  basis  of  a  balance  sheet  ct  the 
economic  record  of  the  United  State*,  he 
says  that  our  Nation  during  the  past  18 
years  has  been  operating  at  a  terrific  loss 
of  income  as  compared  to  wages  and  in- 
terest as  cost  factors. 

During  the  period.  Mr.  Wilken  charges 
that  we  have  underpaid  agriculture— 
tlie  Nation's  No.  1  Industry — the  stagger- 
tng  total  of  $370.5  bllUon. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  press  release  re- 


effort  to  convert  sea  water  to  fresh  water  to 


accommodate  the  populaUon  pressuras  and 
industrial  needs  only  a  few  years  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

3.  California  heauty 

We  caU  upon  the  sUte  leglslaturs  to  enact 
laws  that  will  prevent  the  blight  of  our  lands 
and  encourage  the  conservation  of  all  our 
natural  resources.  We  oommend  efforU  to 
obscure  excessive  billboards  and  screen  Junk- 
yards on  major  highways  and  within  our 
cities. 

Additionally  we  urge  much  more  advanced 
efforts,  not  only  by  state  governments  but 
by  local  governments  as  well,  to  conserve 
areas  with  special  recreational  posslbUlUes  or 
historical  importance.  Our  state  park  sys- 
tem must  be  vigorously  expanded  and  so 
roust  local  park  systems,  so  that  every  Call* 
fornlan  is  within  easy  access  of  sOTne  racrea- 
tlonal  park  sres.  In  our  northern  California 
"Redwood"  counties,  national  park  reserves 
should  be  extended,  desplU  the  selfish  pro- 
tests ot  logging  flims. 

Lastly,  we  call  for  accelerated  efforts  for 
rational  use  of  our  mineral  resources  and 
the  development  of  our  atomic  energy  re- 
sources. 

4.  Mental  health 


pared: 

on  the  bssls  of  a  Balance  Sheet  of  the  eoo- 
Domic  record  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a  whoU. 
Oarl.  H.  WUken.  Economic  Analyst,  pointed 
out  today  (AprU  4,  1967)  that  ths  United 
SUtes  during  the  past  16  years  has  been  op- 
erating at  a  terrific  loss  of  Income  as  oom- 
parod  to  wages  and  Interest  as  cost  factors. 

He  pointed  out  further  that  In  splU  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  SUtes  has  compiled  and 
published  the  most  complete  economic  rec- 
ord from  lBae-l»66  of  any  naUon  in  world 
hUtory,  we  have  not  prepared  a  balance 
sheet  and  are  c^ieratlng  in  a  sUte  of  com- 
plete economic  confusion. 

In  our  confusion,  an  Increase  of  tl.OOO  bil- 
lion in  the  gross  debt— Federal.  SUte.  local 
and  Prirste— In  1950-1966  to  offset  the  oper- 
aUng  lose  has  been  hailed  as  prosperity. 

Theoretically  the  huge  espanslon  in  the 
debt  should  have  created  the  Income  to  bal- 
ance Federal.  SUte  and  prlvaU  bodgett.  In- 
stead It  has  brought  about  the  greatest  dis- 
location between  the  Inoome  of  prWaU  en- 
terprise, wage*  and  capital  oosU  in  history. 

In  the  past  15  years,  1961-19«5,  as  a  result 
of  theories  we  have  tmderpaid  agriculture, 
the  source  of  newly  earned  tnooroe  for  70,- 
000.000  people  living  in  rural  areas,  a  relative 
toUJ  of  WTO-S  billion.  We  lost  approximately 
7  times  this  amount  in  the  natural  turnover 


„ We  need  to  take  vigorous  steps  to  Increase 

Dillons  o"f  dollars  needed  to  modernize  their  »,„c  knowledge  of  the  factoia  Involv*!  In  7  times  this  »^°2i^\i° '"*  ^"Yf"' ^^^ 

property.  mental  Illness  and  health  and  to  develop  our  of  this  new  income  ^"^  °^"°^'^.^^'-.  „ 

Further,  let  us  alter  the  prewsnt  property  resources  for  healing  the  Ul.     We  urge  our  td  offset  this  loss  we  Injected  »8M  buuon 

Ux  system   which   rewards  a  Undowner  for  government  to  esUbllsh  a  specUl  eommlaslon  of   gross   debt   of   which   approxlmatelyiMM 

letUnB    his    property    det«rtorate;     instead.  „  mental  health,  to  Investigate  the  practices  bllUon  was  excessive  debt  as   compared  lo 


citizens  should  be  heavily  penalised  for  main-      ^^^  procedures  of  California's  mental  Insti 

-        *     *■— -     -'"'—'      tutions.  and  to  esubllah  adequate  fadliUes 

for  Individual  treatment  with  regard  to  the 
patient's  level  of  Income. 

5.  State  lottery  and  night  hames$  racing 
When  traditional  revenue  sources  are  dry- 
ing  up  and  even  higher  bills  confront  the 


Ulning  buildings  at  leas  than  minimal 
health  and  safety  standards.  Additionally. 
the  President's  rent  subsidy  program,  the 
boldest  Alngle  innovation  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety program,  should  be  speedily  and  fully 
Implemented.    Finally.  adequaU  low  interest 


ftctual  profits  and  savings. 

The  debt  expansion  failed  to  restore  the 
loat  markeU  In  rural  areas  with  the  result 
that  In  the  IS-year  period  we  iscked  •021 
billion  of  national  income  to  balance  with  the 
increases  In  wages  and  capital  cosU. 

»S87  billion  of  thu  was  ab«>rbed  by  prl- 


mc^ncy  for  financing   Improv^menU  of  prl-      ^  "P  "*»  *^  S^'uT  ImperatW^  n«d  W     vaU  enUrprise.  the  working  machantsm  for 
vate  housing  can  be  provided  by  allowing      ^^^J^*^^^^^^*^  ^,  Zn^^T'^^e^:^.     producUon'  and    <1^^^,»'""-1    '°  ,^    '' 

we    favor   a   government-run     shortages   of   Income   lor  agriculture. 


vate  houalng  can  be  provided 

the  present  owners  to  use  the  same 


la    now   avaUable   only  to      To    thU   end. 


small 


financing   which    Is    now   avaUable   only  to      io    ime   ="«.    ««    '"™    "   ""•^*r:^;;Vuid      biislneis    and    oorporate    profit   after   taxea 


guaranteed    loans,    the    landlord    would 
prohibited  from  charging  exorbitant  rents. 


proven  tremendous  revenue  potential. 


were  as  follows: 
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Shortage  of  net  f»nn  Income  loUled  WM 
bUllon.  Sbortec*  oJ  Income  for  anall  buel- 
neu  totaled  tua  billion  end  In  term*  of 
corporete  profltj  efter  t«ie«,  M13  billion. 

Tie  proof  thet  corporetlon*  did  not  eem 
the  Income  for  eip«nilon  le  reveeled  In  the 
corporate  debt  eipanelon  of  »365  billion 
(groee  debt)  In  the  15  years.  1951-IW6. 

To  lUuetrate  the  exploitation  of  agriculture 
through  theorlee  rather  than  the  uee  of  facM, 
the  record  reveala  that  In  1»4«  the  net  farm 
income  waa  H5  bUUon  out  of  a  national  In- 
come of  tisa  bUllon  while  in  19M.  hailed 
•a  a  year  of  great  proeperity.  It  wae  *lt3 
btUlon  out  of  a  national  Income  of  1000.7 
blllloo.  In  other  wordi  after  20  yeare  In 
which  the  record  reveals  an  Increaae  of 
t437  7  bUUon,  farm  operators  were  receiv- 
ing only  11.3  bllUon  of  the  IncreaM  that  ha» 
taken  place. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  InyolTea  In  a 
great  guesalng  game  of  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  1M7.  With  hogs  and  cattle  selling 
about  »8  per  cwt  below  last  year's  level,  there 
Is  every  Indication  that  farm  Income  will  be 

reduced.  

In  ISfld  we  added  approximately  tllo  bil- 
lion to  the  gjoae  debt  to  offset  the  underpay- 
ment to  sgrlcnitnre  Unless  we  can  equal 
that  in  1»«7,  we  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
enough  output  to  offset  the  loes  of  market*  In 
rural  areas  to  earn  the  Income  to  balance 
with  further  Increases  In  wages  and  capital 

coets.  ^ 

The  »«4  quesOon  Is  why  doesn  t  Congress 
demand  that  a  Balance  Sheet  be  prepared 
and  used  ss  a  guide  for  Congress  In  enacting 
sound  leglslstlon  for  a  solvent  economy? 
Without  a  balance  sheet  we  will  continue  to 
embeeale  the  profits  of  future  generaUons. 

One  of  the  moet  confused  theories  Is  the 
Ught  money  poUcy  often  discussed  In  news 
Items  How  could  we  have  added  11,000  bll- 
lloo to  the  gross  debt  oc  mortgage  against 
future  income  In  16  years  with  a  tight  money 
policy? 

Summed  up  In  1948-1060  wagea  and  Inter- 
est made  up  04  7%  of  the  naUonal  Income. 
This  can  be  compared  with  84^%  In  1929 
prior  to  the  economic  collapse. 

In  1906  wagea  and  Interest  made  up  84% 
of  the  Increase  In  naUonal  Income  over  1068 
national  Income  thus  leaving  only  16%  of  the 
Incieass  tor  farm  operaloie.  small  business, 
corposate  profits  after  taxes  and  rental  In- 
oome  Stated  blunUy  we  are  liquidating  our 
system  of  prlval*  enterprise  with  economic 
theory. 

■ALAMCX  SHkrr   OF  THS  ■COKOMT   Or   THE 

UMTno  arsTss  aa  a  WHOLS 
Consumer  Price 
(Base  Period  19M-1950  u  iOO) 
1948 — 834%  of  1987-1969  as  100. 
194S— (8.0%  of  1987-1969  as  lOO. 
1980— a3J%  C(  1987-1969  as  100. 
Average  63.6'S,  of  1967-1969  as  lOO. 
NaUonal  Income  Average  1948-1980  as  100: 
»237a  blUlon. 

Average  of  wage  payments  and  net  Inter- 
eat:  tI47J  billion. 

Average  Income  of  Private  Bnterprlse*: 
889.7  bUUon. 

Oroes  Farm  Income:  833.86  bUUon. 
Net  Parm  Income:  814.66  billion. 
Small  Business  Income:  833.1  blllloa. 
Corporate  Profit  Before  Taxes :  835.6  billion. 
Corporate  Profit  Alter  Taxes:  833.00  blUlon. 

Average  IS  years  1961-1968 
Gross  Farm  Income:  137  8  billion  Average 
Increase  14.1':«. 

Net  Farm  Income:  813  »  bUllon  Average  De- 
ls'' 


Private  Enterprise:    8734  bllUon   Average 
Increase  33%. 

Wages  and  Interett:  8379.1  bUllon  Average 
Increase  a9.S''c. 

National  Incotne  Average:  83894  bUUon 
Average  Increase  71.1%. 

Shortage  of  Income  to  balance  with  average 
Increaae  In  wagee  and  Interest  as  principal 
coat  factors  of  producUon  and  dlstrlbuUon 
National  Income :  8637  billion  short  of  bal- 
ance. 

Income  of  Private  Enterprise:  8697  blUlon 
short  of  balance. 

SmaU  Buslnea:  8163  blUlon  abort  of  bal- 
ance. 

Net  Farm  Income:  8333  blUlon  short  of 
balance. 

Corporate  Profit  After  Taxes:  8313  bUUon 
short  of  balance. 

OroM  Farm  Income :  8370.8  blUlon  short  of 
balance. 

Debt  Expansion  used  to  offset  ofieraUng 
loss  and  shortage  of  Income  of  Private  En- 
terprise 1960-196S— »«»4  bUllon. 

Prniared  by  Carl  H.  Wllken,  Analyst.  4000 
Cathedral  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
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HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 


Small  BuBtnesB  Income:  $234)  bllUon  Aver* 
kge  iDcre&M  43  .B"^. 

Oarporate  Profit  After  Taxes:  137.5  bllUon 
Average  Increase  35 '^. 


*SmaU  Biulnese  Inccme  plut  net  Farm  In* 
come  plus  CorpcrmW  Income  After  Taxes. 


OF  WmCONUH 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  R1PRK8ENTATIVK8 

Thursday,  Aprfl  «.  1987 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Idr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve, as  do  the  majority  of  Americana, 
that  the  efforts  of  young  men  defend- 
ing this  Nation's  freedom  In  Vietnam  will 
not  be  in  vain.  And  yet  I  am  constanUy 
reminded  by  the  news  media  of  those  who 
demonstrate  against  our  country  s  ef- 
forts to  win  that  war.  and  I  wonder  what 
Is  happening  to  our  American  spirit  and 
our  love  of  freedom. 

I  am  honored  to  have  represented  a 
great  American  who  gave  his  life  in  that 
conflict,  and  proudly  present  to  my  fel- 
low colleagues  the  words  which  Lt.  John 
li.  Banks  m,  wrote  before  his  death  In 
Vietnam.  March  29, 1966: 

I  AM  Air  AMxmzCAN 

I  am  an  American,  defender  erf  freedom 
and  guardian  of  tbe  NaUon. 

The  eerrloe  I  render  to  my  country  Is  not 
only  duty,  but  an  honor  and  a  prlvlle^. 
Duty,  se  a  dtlaen  whose  Ufe  holds  roepoti«i- 
blUty  for  country  in  high  regard.  Honor  ss 
an  Individual  before  Ood  with  respect  for  the 
Ideals  that  makes  these  Unlt«d  States  a 
democracy.  Privilege,  for  the  ablUty  to  give. 
and  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  bom  in  a 
land  where  my  Ufe.  mind,  and  IdeaU  are  my 
own. 

To  serve  our  country  as  a  fighting  man  is  a 
trust  bestowed  on  me  by  the  people.  It  U  my 
hope  for  mllUons  outside  our  borders,  who 
suffer  under  the  rampage  of  tyranny,  the  ab- 
sence of  Justice  and  freedom. 

As  an  American  fighting  man.  I  find  faith 
In  my  God.  and  coursge  from  those  who  have 
gone  before  me.  My  reason  for  ssrvlce  Is  a 
symbol  for  aU  men  to  see  that  the  sacrifice 
of  my  feUow  Americans  was  not  In  vain. 

I  mate  do  claim  to  another's  land  or  gov- 
ernment, but  itand  ready  at  the  borders  of 
freedom,  not  as  an  aggressor,  but  as  a  de- 
fender; and  the  Nations  of  the  world  will 
know  that  "the  pursuit  of  happiness"  Is  more 
than  spoken  words,  but  a  way  of  Ufe. 

The  orders  I  receive  are  derived  from  the 
pe<»le  and  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

Lt.  JoBN  L.  Banks  m.  U8AP. 


EXTE34SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  i.  DULSKl 

OP  NCW  ToaK 
IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav,  April  S,  1917 
Mr.  DDiaKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's Washington  Star  carried  an  edi- 
torial on  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien's  proposal  to  create  a  non- 
profit Government  corporation  to  handle 
our  ever-increasing  volume  of  mall.  An- 
other excellent  editorial,  "Avoiding 
Postal  Catastrophe,"  api>e«red  In  the 
New  York  Times  today. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  bring  these  editorials,  which  fol- 
low, to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  ttw  Waablogton  (O.O.)  Star, 

Apr.  6,  1»«71 
RXVOLtmOK  Df  THa  Po«T  OrwKK 
The  propoeal  by  Poatmaat«r  O'Brien  to  re- 
mov«  hla  departmenl  from  Cabinet  atatus 
and  turn  It  into  a  non-proflt  government 
corporaUon  la  radical  medicine.  Judging 
from  the  cauuoua  reiponae  by  Congreea.  this 
plan  will  have  to  b«  epeUed  out  In  mucb 
greater  detail  before  It  can  be  eold  to  law- 
makers. 

But  the  program  ihould  be  given  thorough 
and  aerloua  etudy.  If  only  because  it  comes 
from  a  man  whose  competence  la  of  a  high 
order.  In  the  seventeen  months  that  hs  has 
held  office,  Mr.  03nen  has  demonstrated 
both  vigor  and  ImaglnaUon.  creaUng  a  plan- 
ning omce,  bringing  In  ouulde  eiperts  to  Im- 
prove the  system,  and  pushing  ahead  on  a 
SlOO-mllllon  mechanization  program. 

Certainly  no  one  can  question  the  Post- 
master's assertion  that  the  department  U  "In 
a  race  with  catastrophe"  or  that  Its  organi- 
zation labors  under  archaic  methods.  Pore- 
most  la  the  problem  of  mall  volume.  It  Is 
expected  to  reach  BO  billion  pieces  thU  fiscal 
year,  more  than  the  total  mall  handled  by  all 
other  postal  systems  combined,  and  will  con- 
Unue  to  cUmb  rapidly  In  future  years. 

There  sre  other  equally  serious  problems. 
Some  92  percent  of  the  department's  700,000 
employes  are  represented  by  14  unions.  poUt- 
Ically  powerful  and  fond  of  making  end  runs 
to  Congress  to  achieve  their  goals.  Pay  u 
poor,  morale  low  and  turnover  high. 

IX  *»  Senate-passed  reorganization  blU  be- 
cccnes  law.  postmasters  will  no  longer  be  po- 
litical appointees  but  will  be  brought  tmder  a 
merit  system.  However,  too  many  other  areas 
remain  subject  to  congressional  whim.  And 
that  may  be  the  real  reason  behind  the 
O'Brien  plan  to  divorce  the  department  from 
pr««ent  government  controls. 

As  things  stand  now,  four  committees  In 
Congress  handle  postal  matters,  often  In  an 
uncoordinated  way.  Congress  not  only 
dlcUtee  rates,  pay,  the  size  of  the  work  force 
and  the  type  of  postal  services  to  be  pro- 
Tided,  but  It  insists  on  top  of  this  that  rates 
should  cover  eapensea.  In  other  words,  that 
the  department  tie  run  like  a  corporation, 
rather  than  a  public  service.  BIr.  O'Brien 
now  appears  to  be  pushing  that  policy  to  lu 
logical  end. 


April  6,  1967 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Tiroes,  Apr.  6,  19«7| 
AvomtNO  Postal  C»T*»TaoPH« 
President  Johnson's  proposals  yesterday 
for  raising  postal  ratea  will.  If  adopted, 
temporarily  ease  the  Post  OfHce  deficit.  But 
the  longer-rsnge  problems  of  that  essential 
agency  were  what  Postmaster  General  I*w- 
rence  P.  O'Brien  was  talking  about  earUer 
thla  week  when  he  pleaded  for  a  funda- 
mental change  In  his  department's  relation- 
ship to  the  Federal  Oovemment.    Whatever 


Congress'  decision  on  tbe  raW  Increases,  It 
U  the  Issue  Mr  O'Brien  raised  that  must  be 
tsced  If  the  postal  system  Is  to  be  saved,  as 
be  said,  from  "catastrophe." 

HIS  reference  to  "catastrophe"  was  no» 
mtre  hyperbole.  A  preview  of  what  may 
Ue  ahead  was  provided  in  the  Chicago  post 
ofllce  last  October  There  lO.OOO.OOO  pieces 
of  mall  backed  up  for  several  weeks  and  vir- 
tually paralyzed  the  nauon's  most  important 
luwrclty  postal  processing  point  Leas  dra- 
matic but  also  very  Important,  are  the  In- 
numerable Instances  of  letters  being  de- 
livered days  and  sometimes  even  weeks  after 
they  should  have  been,  a  phenomenon  with 
which  thousands  of  Americans  are  fsmlUar 
from  their  own  sad  esperlencc. 

Part  of  the  problem  arises  simply  from 
the  rate  at  which  mall  is  multiplying.  Be- 
tween 1»80  and  l»«a.  Post  Office  volume  In- 
creased  almost   M   per  cent,   or  even    more 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or   TKKAS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6.  1967 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  place  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  third  and 
last  of  a  series  of  articles  about  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  wTitten  by  a  distin- 
guished author  and  newsman.  Booth 
Mooney.  and  distributed  to  US.  news- 
papers by  King  Features  Syndicate 

^,^^ —   r-  In  these  articles  Mr.  Mooney  gives  a 

mpidly  thsn  population.  The  huge  capital  f^j-g^^^j^jj  report  on  what  has  been  ac- 
pixnt  of  uie  poatAi  service-much  o'  '^  <>i^  compllshed  In  Korea.  Except  for  our 
Obsolete   and   located  POorly   In   r.lationjo     ^^^^^^^^^  ,hU  country  would  likely  be 


modem  wunsporUlion  patterns— Is  geared, 
u  President  Johnson  said  yesterday,  to  han- 
dle only  about  half  Its  present  volume. 
Moreover,  the  current  mall  explosion  has 
taken  place  In  a  period  of  high  employment, 
making  It  dlfflcult  to  recruit  and  retain  a 
permanent.    high-quaUty    work    force. 

Poiitlos  further  complicates  these  dlffl- 
cult questions.  Congress  mnkei  the  key 
DudgetAry.  wage  and  rate  decisions,  and  the 
raault  has  been  that  the  Post  Offlce  has 
been  starved  of  needed  capital,  doomed  to 
recurrent  large  deflclta  and  forced  to  accept 


behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  Instead  of 
supporting  us  In  Vietnam. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Booth  Mooney  for 
these  reports. 

The  article  follows: 

Koixa;  Tooat  anbTomoi«ow 

<  By  Booth  Mooney ) 

StouL.    KostA— The    Republic    of    Korea 

may  well  be  the  most  strongly  anU-Oommu- 

nlst  naUon   In   Asia.     South   Koreans  know 


Today  45.000  Korean  troops  and  10.000  Ko- 
rean  technldans  are  la  Vietnam. 

The  Tiger  and  White  Horse  units  have 
proved  themselves  In  oombata  The  techni- 
cians are  deepely  Involved  In  the  program 
of  rlUage  pacification.  The  medical  unlU 
to  date  hove  given  treatment  to  more  than 
115.000  Vietnamese. 

The  commitment  of  the  Republic  ol  Ko- 
rea to  resistance  to  Communist  aggression  is 
total. 

"It  we  fall  to  block  the  Communist  In- 
vasion in  South  Vietnam',  we  win  lose  the 
whole  of  Southeast  Asia."  President  Park 
said,  "and  the  Republic  of  Korea's  own  se- 
curity cannot  be  guaranteed.  We  have  re- 
ceived aid  from  other  countries  in  the  past, 
but  history  has  reached  a  new  turning  point 
in  which  we  are  able  to  help  others." 

This  qutet-spoken.  almost  somber,  man 
takes  great  pride  in  the  changed  statue  of  hu 
country.  He  pointed  out  that  Korea  has 
taken  the  lead  In  cresting  a  new  Aslan- 
Paclflc  era. 

"Our  role  In  world  history  has  been 
cbsnged  from  a  passive  to  an  active  one." 
Park  declared. 

Unity  and  solidarity  among  nations  of  the 
free  world  are  e«entlal  lo  meet  the  Com- 
munist threat.  President  Park  told  his  Amer- 
ican visitor. 

"We  know  there  are  some  In  both  Korea 
and  the  United  States  who  oppose  our  re- 
sistance to  the  Communists  In  Vietnam."  be 
said.  "But  the  puri>ose  of  our  repelling  this 
aggression  has  been  so  clearly  established 
that  excessive  criticism  can  do  nothing  to 
help  end  the  war.    Bather,  we  must  continue 


rrvur.tr^v  .«B. »hout   Communism.     Many   dwelling   placea  ^ 

kn  managerial  personnel  appointed  on  the  m  this  capital  city  bear  legends  showing  liiat  ^^  ^jd  free  Vietnam  in  her  valiant  struggle 

basil   of    political   connections   rather    than  the  occupants  are  members  of  the  AnU-Com-  until  we  can  reach  a  successful  conclusion." 

m^H  munist  League.  Unification  of  the  northern  and  southern 

•     •     •  When    Korean   soldiers   marched   through  regions  as  the  democratic  Republic  of  Korea 

Another  major  contributory  cause  to  the  8e<yul  before  embarking  to  Vietnam  to  >otn  remains    a    potent   dream.     President   Park 

Dr«Snt  DliSt  of  the  poeUl  service  is  that  United  States  force,  fighting  the  Viet  Oong.  took  note  of  thU  in  his  recent  tUte  off  the 

present  pngnioivaeH«.i-^_^^^  ^^_  ^^^^  „,»,««.     h.     thi.     hundreds     of     thousands  nsUon  message  to  the  National  Assembly. 

Park   observed    that   the   program   of   na- 


powerful  vested  Intereets.  notably  the  post 
ftl  unions  and  aasoclations  of  specialized  mall 
users,  have  successfuUy  and  repeatedly  im- 
posed their  will  upon  the  syitem. 

The  postal  situation  would  be  even  worse 
than  it  U  If  Important  positive  steps  had 
not  been  token  in  recent  years.  The  Intro- 
duction of  the  sip  code  Is  a  constructive 
innovation,  opening  the  way  to  automated 
mall  handling  based  on  optical  scanners  such 
ss  the  or»  Installed  In  Detroit  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  Computers  and  syecems  analysis 
are  being  brou^t  In  to  meet  postal  prob- 
lems and  there  Is  opportunity  for  further 
pc ogress  along  the  Unea  of  the  President's 
tuggectioQ  for  surcharges  on  odd-slaed  en- 
velopea  that  cannot  be  handled  by  poeUI 
machinery. 

But  the  moat  basic  reforms  now  required 
go  far  beyond  mere  machinery.  The  caplUl 
needs  of  the  postal  system  have  to  be  met 
adequately  so  that  many  new  pbyslcal  fa- 
cilities and  much  more  modem  mail-han- 
dling equipment  can  be  provided.  Postal 
management  must  be  chosen  for  competence 
and  made  a  career  service  Immune  to  politi- 
cal changes.  The  Poet  Office's  finances  need 
to  be  handled  on  a  business  basis,  except 
ss  modified  by  explicitly  stated  public  serv- 
ice criteria  (which  will  Involve  aome  con- 
tinued subeldy):  and  posUl  rates  and  wages 
must  be  Insulated  from  the  political  forces 
that  dorrUnate  them  so  long  as  Congress 
malces  the  basic  decisions. 

It  U  these  ends  Mr.  O'Brien  hopes  to 
attain  by  his  proposal  that  the  postal  sys- 
tem be  remodeled  on  the  pattern  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Volley  Authority,  and  given  quaat- 
auionomy.  access  to  the  private  capital  mar- 
ket and  other  advantages  that  T.V-A.  en- 
joys It  U  an  intriguing  suggestion  that 
deserves  to  be  taken  seriously  by  Congress. 
as  it  faces  up  to  the  vital  necessity  of  re- 
constructing the  Post  Offlce  Department  so 


citizens     by     the 

Jammed  the  streets  to  cheer  them. 

"The  United  States  is  performing  a  his- 
toric task  in  Vietnam."  said  President  Chung 
Hee   Park    In   a   recent   exclusive   interview. 

"We  know  the  United  States  cannot  aban- 
don South  Vietnam,  for  the  some  spirit  pre- 
vails now  that  brought  this  great  free  nation, 
m  conjunction  with  the  United  Natioas 
forces,  to  the  aid  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
In  i960." 

Pot  three  years  the  Korean  people,  aided  by 
the  United  NaUona  military  forces,  fought 
back  against  Communist  armed  aggression. 

Nearly  143.000  Korean  servicemen  were 
killed  m  that  war,  which  ended  with  on  un- 
easy armistice  In  July  1953. 

Civilians  suffered  even  greater  loeoes.  2*4,- 
800  being  killed  in  the  fighting  and  128,900 
more  being  massacred  by  the  Invaders  from 
the  north.  The  fate  of  363,000  South  Ko- 
reans  listed  as  missing  is  not  known. 

Property  damage  in  South  K«^a  during 
the  war  amounted  to  at  least  *3  biUlou.  The 
economy  was  ruined. 

The  war  ended  with  the  Korean  peninsuU 
sUll  divided.  Today  armed  soldiers  are  on 
24-houn-a-day  guard  duty  in  the  narrow- 
less  than  a  mile— DemllltarlMd  Zone  separat- 
ing Republic  of  Korea  from  Communist  North 
Korea.  The  C-ommunlsts  from  time  to  lime 
send  down  raiding  parUee  and  Infiltrators  to 
attempt  saboUge  and  subversion. 

President  Pork  cited  these  facts  as  reasons 
enough  foi  his  country's  standing  at  the  side 
of  the  United  States  In  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  nation's  military  sasistance  to  Viet- 
nam dates  as  far  back  as  1958.  when  a  group 
of  Vietnamese  officers  was  trained  in  Korea. 
MobUe  surgical  teams  were  sent  to  VltV 
nam  in  September.  1954.  Early  in  the  foUow- 
Ing  year  a  second  oontingent,  the  Dove  unit, 
composed  at  3.000  engineers  and  transpor- 
tation   personnel,    was    dispatched.      Then, 


tional  modernization,  under  which  an  e«- 
panslon  of  50  per  cent  in  the  Korean  econ- 
omy is  planned  by  1971.  will  make  proapecu 
for  unification  much  brighter. 

"Assiduous  and  continuing  efforts  for  uni- 
fication. aooMnpanied  by  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  assigned  tasks  In  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  fields,  will  not  fail  to  t>e 
rewarded  by  good  results."  he  stated,  going 
on  to  add: 

"The  short  cut  to  national  reunification  is 
economic  con^ructlon  and  the  fostering  ot 
democratic  capabilities. 

"UntOcatlon  will  be  achieved  when  our 
proeperity,  our  freedom  and  our  democracy 
reach  over  to  North  Korea." 

It  was  a  sUtement  ot  faith  la  tiM  free 
enterprise  system. 

President  Chung  Hee  Park  of  the  Repub- 
llo  ot  Korea  Is  a  strong  antl -Communist 
leader  of  an  antl-Oommunlst  nation.  The 
people  of  Korea  know  what  Communism 
means. 


Vice-PresideBlial  MaAsiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KXKTtJCKT 

DJ  THE  HOnSE  or  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  5, 19S7 
Mr.  SNYDER.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems 
as  though  some  ol  my  eastern  Kentucky 
friends   are  having  a  Uttle  difficulty  un- 
derstanding the  importance  of  a  Vice- 


Presidential  mansion. 
™.iairut;..u,  ,a..7  .»..  ^ — «  — , -     —        . ,„,„,...„._,_,  p— ml—        I  submlt  for  the  AppcudU  an  artlcl*  oo 

xiiX-^.^f.r^^r/.Tcii'rtd;  gSC£?iHSr-^"  ^^-.^jsi-i-r,*^^^--"''"^ 


of  Beattyvllle.  Ky.: 
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Looks  Uke  Vic«  President  H,  H.  Humphrey§ 
bAs  got  moTsd  Into  bis  new  vkx.  proof  houae 
up  tbere  In  Waablngton  De«  Cee.  He  won't 
liAVB  to  ito  no  rtoUng  now.  HI*  house  Hm 
got  Biz  TVa  in  It  uid  bis  lelepbonM  bma 
got  18  button*  on  tbem  and  he  baa  got 
plenty  of  mouthwftata  In  hU  totlets.  So  the 
btg  papers  telU  ua. 

Don't  know  wby  our  vice  president  would 
need  0  TVs.  X3on't  look  Uke  he  oould  look 
at  8o  many.  But  we  guess  be  Just  turns  them 
all  on  and  when  a  comoiercUl  comes  on  the 
one  be  Is  presently  looking  at.  be  Just  turns 
bis  eyes  to  one  whAt  ain't  commercializing. 
That  way  be  don't  have  to  listen  to  what  Is 
the  t>eat  kind  of  soap  lo  use  today.  He  don't 
bs.v«  to  Usten  to  the  best  kind  of  soap  to 
wash  B  pair  of  britches  with  and  stuff  like 
that  because  wc  guess  be  sends  his  britches 
to  the  laundi^.  The  big  papers  didn't  say 
nothing  'bout  no  washing  machine  in  bis 
house. 

Tbem  16  buttoned  telephones  has  got 
ua  pore  pu^ed.  We  ain't  never  seen  no 
telephones  with  no  buttons  on  them.  All  we 
have  ever  Men  Is  them  kind  that  you  put 
your  finger  in  IJttle  boles  and  then  twist 
them  until  tbey  ring  and  when  you  pick  up 
the  receiver  somebody  else  Is  already  a  talkln' 
on  It.  We  bet  President  Johnson's  telephones 
has  got  twenty  five  buttons  on  tt. 

Then  the  papers  told  us  that  plenty  of 
mouthwashes  was  In  all  the  toilets  of  Ur. 
Humphrey's  new  home.  We  guess  this  Is 
for  him  to  use  when  he  upe  and  says  some- 
thing before  the  world  that  he  orfo  to  have 
sAld.  Then  he  can  go  In  and  rinse  out  bis 
mouth  with  some  of  that  mouthwaab. 

Us  pore  are  awful  pleased  that  our  Vice 
President  Is  comfortable  in  his  new  borne 
with  all  them  TVs  and  buttoned  telephones 
and  tolleu  and  moutbwaahes. 


In  a  comparable 
promulgated  for 
modity. 


manner   with 
the    domestic 


those 
corn- 


United  Slatct-Sonet  CoBfrootatieo  in  Mid- 
east Feared 


drat  laportt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAz.iraiKU 
IN  THE  BOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradai/,  April  t.  19$! 
Mr.  TCNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  ao  as  to  ex- 
tend to  Imported  tangerines  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  certain  other  agrlcxil- 
tural  commodities  such  as  oranges  and 
grapefruit. 

I  am  proposing  this  legislations  be- 
cause of  my  great  concern  over  Increased 
Importation  of  foreign  tangerines  and 
their  adverse  effect  on  our  domestic  mar- 
ket. The  disparity  In  production  costs 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  other 
nations,  such  as  Mexico,  who  are  Import- 
ing tangerines  Is  well  recognized.  In 
view  of  our  expanding  production  level 
tor  tangerines  and  the  attendant  prob- 
ability of  lower  unit  returns  In  the  mar- 
.  ketplace.  the  present  U.S.  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  Is  not  providing  a  sufBclent 
deterrent  to  imports. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day. If  enacted,  would  subject  Imports 
of  fresh  tangerines  to  controls  provided 
for  by  the  AgriciJltural  Marketing  Act. 
Section  te  of  this  act  provides  that 
whenever  a  marketing  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  contains 
any  terms  or  conditions  regulating  the 
grade,  size,  quality,  or  maturity  of  cer- 
tain designated  commodities.  Imports 
shall  be  prohibited  unless  they  comply 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6.  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
lunnlst  Richard  WUson,  In  his  column 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Star 
ol  Wednesday.  April  5,  graphically  illus- 
trates how  easy  it  Is  for  a  country  to  be- 
come Involved  in  affairs  of  another  na- 
tion which  might  easily  end  up  in  armed 
conflict.  This  Is  the  same  theory  that  I 
have  had  right  along  in  regard  to  our 
cosponsoring  with  England  the  manda- 
tory sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  Mr. 
Wilson's  column  follows: 

UnITXO   STATXS-SOVTST    COKTmOhPTSTIOM   VM 
MiDUUn- PCASEO 

SoTlet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  aromyko 
goes  smilingly  to  Cairo  and  President  Cevdet 
Bunay  of  Turkey  comes  to  Washington  to 
patch  up  relations  with  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. This  exch&nge  of  persons  repre- 
senU  a  good  deal  more  than  VIP  travel,  for 
there  are  some  who  think  that  events  are 
building  up  to  a  major  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtea 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Twenty  years  after  the  Truman  Doctrine 
halted  Communist  encroochment  In  Turkey 
and  Greece,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  pouring  arms  into  the  North 
African  and  Middle  Eastern  areas  from  Mo- 
rocco to  Somalia.  VS.  arms  go  to  Morocco, 
Tunisia.  Ethiopia.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  arm- 
ing Algeria.  Egypt,  Somalia.  According  to 
one  report.  Somalia,  a  country  of  about  3 
million  people,  has  been  supplied  IM  MIO 
fighter- bombers,  30  helicopters,  enough  tanks 
for  an  armored  brigade,  and  1,000  Russian 
advisers. 

Egypt,  at  war  in  Temen,  Is  In  fact  using  a 
bUUon  doUars  in  Biiaalan  anna  to  challenge 
Saudi  Arabia,  armed  by  the  Brltlah  and  the 
Americans.  In  the  Arabian  i>enlnsula. 

The  little  understood  violence  In  Aden 
undoubtedly  fomented  by  Egypt  Is  •  part 
of  the  problem.  Britain  plans  to  give  South 
Arabia  Its  independence  next  year,  and  al- 
ready this  little  oountxy  is  Involved  In  the 
tangled  web  of  Middle  Eastern  and  N<vth 
African  rivalries  and  hatreds  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  exploiting. 

Aside  from  the  ancient  local  eonfUcta,  what 
causes  alarm  la  that  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
the  United  State*  Is  heavily  occupied  on 
another  aide  of  the  world,  may  emerge  In 
a  dominant  or  greatly  improved  position 
in  an  area  considered  by  the  United  StAtes 
to  be  of  strategic  importance.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara  ooaulders  the 
area  of  strategic  military  importance  be- 
cause It  comprises  the  southern  flank  of  the 
NATO  alliance  at  one  end  and  the  approaches 
to  the  Bed  Sea  at  the  other  end. 

Tbare  are  some  possibilities  so  abstruae 
as  DOW  to  ^iftear  ridiculous,  such  as  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  might 
become  involved  on  opposite  sides  In  a  war 
between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  It  Is  iiseful 
to  recall  that  ten  years  ago  the  present  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  was  considered  to 
be  equally  as  far  fetched  when  it  could  be 
imagined  at  all. 

StlU  another  possibility,  as  yet  remote.  Is 
a  conflict  between  Morocco  and  Algeria,  with 


the  United  Stats*  barktng  Morocco  and  the 
Russians  backing  Algeria.  The  king  of 
Morocco  already  ha*  oome  to  Washington 
seeking  more  modem  arms  against  this  con- 
Ungency.  Algeria  has  gotten  tanks,  MIG 
fighter -bombers,  ground-to-air  mlssllee.  heU- 
oopters  and  radar  systems^rom  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Economist  of  London  speculate!  that 
what  It  calls  the  Moarocco-Iran-Somalla  tri- 
angle may  be  the  neit  scene  of  the  Russo- 
Amerlcan  competition,  more  Indirect,  proba- 
bly, than  the  eonfronutlon  in  Asia  between 
CommunlsU  and  non -Communists. 

The  countries  the  Soviet  Union  Is  helping 
are  not  Marxist.  The  two  great  powers  are 
deemed  to  be  more  detached  from  the  Ideo- 
logical struggle  In  the  North  African  area 
than  in  Asia,  and  thus  less  likely  to  trans- 
form the  competition  into  an  armed  con- 
frontation. 

But  once  again  It  has  to  be  recalled  that 
strictly  strategical  American  Intereeta  in 
North  Africa  are  at  least  as  great  as  in  Indo- 
china. We  have  Intervened  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  before,  and  no  one  can  say  with 
certainty  that  we  will  never  do  so  again. 

The  competlUon  In  North  Africa  U  not 
very  reaaxurlng  to  those  who  aaaiune  that 
once  the  Vietnam  war  Is  settled  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  move  Into 
a  new  era  of  peaceful  competition  between 
the  two  systems.  Consular  treaties,  non- 
proliferation  pacu.  partial  nuclear  teat  bftn» 
play  an  Important  part  In  moving  a  major 
confrontation  between  the  two  great  powers 
a  step  or  two  back,  but  they  do  not  eliminate 
frictions  that  seem  periodically  to  renew 
themselves. 

The  Economist  comments:  "The  Americans 
and  the  Russians  are  not  going  to  retire  from 
the  Ideological  contest.  Tbey  both  know 
that  the  contest  exlsU  in  tU  own  right,  be- 
cause two  very  different  Ideas  about  the 
organization  of  society  are  at  Issue.  But  If 
they  cannot  call  the  confrontation  off,  they 
can  at  least  make  It  less  dangerous. 

"There  will  be  momenta  of  danger  when 
the  super-powers  will  need  a  lot  of  skill  to 
handle  this  competlUon  by  proxy.  But  It  Is 
by  proxy:  If  they  can  keep  It  that  way,  the 
new  stage  of  the  argument  wlU  be  that  much  . 
less  hair- raising." 

In  fact,  however,  the  Russians  have  op- 
erated by  proxy  In  Asia,  supplying  most  of 
North  Vietnam's  outside  aid,  but  the  United 
States  has  acted  directly,  and  It  la  thu 
proneness  lo  direct  action  tliat  will  have  to 
be  studied  in  the  future. 
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Dauy  Fersuidei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  mw  icxxico 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OT  REPRISENTATIVES 

Thuriday,  AvrU  «,  ISS7 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  \s  with 
humility,  pride,  and  sadness  that  I  ad- 
dress my  colleagues  today. 

Humility,  because  I  am  an  ordinary 
person  paying  tribute  to  a  young  man  or 
great  bravery. 

Pride,  because  one  cannot  help  but 
(eel  that  we  must  be  a  great  nation  to 
produce  young  men  capable  of  the  ulti- 
mate act  of  bravery. 

Sadness,  because  I  cannot  feel  other- 
wise at  this  Nation's  loss  of  such  a  young 
man. 

I  am  talking  about  Danny  Fernandez, 
who,  rather  than  see  hL"!  fellow  soldiers 
Injured  or  killed,  hurled  himself  on  top 
of  a  grenade. 


He  died  as  the  result  of  that  selfless 

act 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Jose  I.  Fernandez,  of  Loa 
Lunas.  N.  Mex..  his  parents,  today  re- 
ceived from  our  President's  hand  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  our  Na- 
tion's highest  award. 

Sp4c  Fernandez  was  only  21  years  old 
when  he  performed  his  act  of  courage. 

It  was  February  18,  1966.  a  Friday. 
His  unit  was  engaged  In  a  fierce  and 
bloody  battle  with  the  enemy  when  a 
grenade  was  tossed.  It  landed  close  to 
Daniel,  but  Instead  of  thinking  of  him- 
self and  taking  acUon  which  may  have 
saved  him,  he  warned  his  fellow  soldiers 
to  "move  out"  and  took  the  full  force  of 
the  explosion  with  his  body. 

Daniel  had  volunteered  for  the  second 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam 

He  also  volunteered  for  the  first  tour 
of  duty,  and  received  the  Air  Medal.  He 
was  wounded  in  March  1965,  and  received 
the  I»urple  Heart. 

Those  who  knew  Daniel  well,  his 
friends  In  New  Mexico,  his  friends  in  the 
service,  and  his  family,  describe  an  un- 
selfish young  man,  serious,  mature,  com- 
passionate: a  young  man  who  enjoyed 
life,  was  active  In  sports  and  charity 
drives. 

In  losing  Daniel  Fernandez,  we  have 
lost  a  great  deal. 


Pablic  OpinioB  Poll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or    PKNHBTLVANU 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  «,  19S7 
Mr.  CX3RBETT.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  another  poll  of  public  opinion 
In  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  district  embraces 
most  of  Allegheny  County  north  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  While  It  Is  basically 
residential  and  Industrial,  It  has  such 
a  variety  o(  ethnic,  social,  and  economic 
groups  that  It  Is  almost  a  microcosm  of 
the  United  States 

Tlw  total  of  those  participating  in  the 
poll  was  gratlfyingly  large,  and  was  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  represent  a  referendum 
on  each  issue. 

The  tabulated  results  with  some  ob- 
servations are  Included  below.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  many  will  find  them 
both  Interesting  and  Informative: 
T«Biii-»Tni  R«sin.T»  rom  Poll  Conddcteo 
FmuuT    19«7 


I  Wiist  •bould  w«  do  ibout  Vl«ln»in» 
(Please  Mlect  only  oae.) 

(a)   Continue  our  present  oourse:  10%. 

(bt  Mount  ftn  all-out  effort  (not  Includ- 
ing nuclear  or  chemical  weapons)  for  a  mili- 
tary victory;  62  "t. 

I  CI  Hold  key  defenalble  poalUons  and  try 
to  negotiate  a  setUement;  ie'*r. 

(d)  Withdraw  aa  soon  sa  poaalble;  10"^^. 

Some  mteresung  comparleons  can  be 
drawn  from  the  responaea  to  an  Identical 
qiicitloa  in  our  poU  In  June  10S6  Then  the 
answera  were:  (a)  B%;  (b)  5ST,;  (c)  19%: 
(di  18%.  Thus.  In  nine  months  the  number 
(.(  you  desiring' the  Onlted  States  to  wlth- 
dniw  from  Vietnam  lell  aiiarply  from  18  to 
10'  ,  whereaa  those  desiring  an  all-out  M- 
lort  to  win  the  war  Jumped  by  about  the 


aama  percentage:  56  to  ta%.  The  figures  on 
the  other  two  choices  remained  virtually  un- 
changed. We  must  conclude  that  our  war 
against  the  Viet  Cong  has  the  fairly  complete 
support  of  the  American  people,  though  a 
10%  opposition  is  conalderable. 

a.  Would  you  favor  a  re-examlnation  of 
President  Kennedy's  aaaasalnaUon  by  a  non- 
government body  of  JurtatJ  and  lawyers? 
Tea.  «%;  No,  60":.. 

The  60-40  oppoeltion  to  a  re-examlnatlon 
of  the  facts  surrounding  President  Kennedy's 
aasassioatlon  came  aa  a  bit  of  a  surprtae. 
With  all  of  the  charges,  counter-charges  and 
suspicions  created  by  controversial  books  and 
InvesUgaUooa,  we  felt  that  most  people  would 
have  wanted  as  close  to  a  final  answer  as 
possible.  Apparently  a  sizable  majority  1» 
content  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Warren  Commission. 

3.  Would  you  vote  to  have  the  Federal 
Treasury  ahare  some  of  ita  revenues  with  the 
states  for  locally  administered  programs? 
Yes.  ecv;  No,  40%. 

These  r«sulu  display  Increased  public  con- 
cern with  the  costly  inefficiency  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  government  has  dried  up 
too  nnany  sources  of  state  revenues. 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  Congrees  should  give 
the  go-ahead  signal  on  the  development  of 
ao  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system? 
Yes.  Se'V;  No.  44",. 

The  margin  of  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  quesUon  Is  not  decisive.  It  qulW  well 
refiecU  discernible  opinion  In  "ofllclal  Waah- 
ington."  The  issue  may  have  to  be  resolved 
in  the  very  near  future  and  may  very  weU 
be  determined  by  Rusaia's  actions. 

5.  Would  you  Increaae  pay  roll  taxes  suffl- 
ciently  lo  hike  social  security  benefiu  by 
(select  one)     (a)    8%,    (b)    14%.    (c)    aO%. 

The  responaes  to  the  above  were:  (a)  84%. 
(b)  10%.  (cl  10%. 

This  question  produced  an  astonishing 
result.  A  whopping  46%  of  the  voters  In- 
dependently added  a  fourth  choice  to  our 
three  point  queaUon:  they  are  opposed  to 
any  increase  In  pay  roll  taxes  to  hike  Social 
Security  beneBls  The  President's  proposal 
(or  a  20%  increase  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fiu  with  an  olt-settlng  Increase  In  taxes 
cerulnly  has  not  secured  popuUr  support  In 
oiir  District. 

6.  Would  you  permit  the  police  under 
court  supervision  to  employ  wire  upplng  and 
other  electronic  devices  to  help  solve  crimes 
of  violence  and  subversion?  Tes.  81%:  no. 
1»%. 

The  marked  dlaparlty  of  replies  makes  It 
very  clear  that  the  public  baa  become  "fed 
up"  with  the  myriad  of  protections  for  sus- 
pected criminals  and  little  protecUon  for 
society. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  cut  oo 
all  aid  to  nations  helping  to  supply  North 
Vietnam?     Yes.  92%;   no,  8%. 

Obviously  most  voters  are  dtaguated  with 
the  attitude  of  some  of  our  supposed  allies 
and  neutral  nations  that  take  all  they  can 
get  from  us  and  yet  persist  In  actions  that 
increaae  American  casualties  and  help  pro- 
long the  war  In  South  Vietnam . 

B.  Would  you  support  the  President's  pro- 
posed Increase  In  posUl  rates  to  reduce  the 
Post  once  deficit?     Yes.  57%;   no.  43%. 

PosWI  rates  will  go  up  this  year,  but  not 
enough  to  eliminate  the  entire  ■'deficit.'*  tie- 
cause  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of 
postal  operations  Is  chargeable  to  public 
service  rather  than  to  users  of  the  mall-. 

g  Sbould  the  United  SUtes  continue  the 
tTN  trade  emljargo  against  the  government 
of  Rhodesia?    Yea,  48% :  no.  65"; 

These  reeulu  are  Intriguing  because  a 
majority  of  the  public  tuually  always  sup- 
ports offlclal  American  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. WhUe  the  Rhodeslan  question  la  rent 
with  such  factors  aa  the  role  of  the  W. 
white  supremacy,  racial  seU-determlnaUon. 
and  the  domestic  civil  righu  movement  In 
the  United  States,  the  majority  NO  votes 
probably  are  In  protest  to  EngUnd's  trade 


with  North  Vietnam  and  KOect  the  under- 
lying mood  of  the  replies  Ho  question  7. 

10.  Are  you  In  agreement  with  the  Admin- 
istration's pollciee  of  trying  to  expand  trade 
with  Communist  countnee?  Yes.  41%:  No. 
59%. 

Although  a  majority  oppose  an  espanalon 
of  trade  with  the  Communist  countries,  the 
Administration  wUI  prolJahly  continue  Ita 
•■bridge-building'"  pollclea  despite  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  long-term  danger  of  Com- 
munist aggression  elsewhere. 

11.  Do  you  beUeve  that  we  should  end 
our  farm  price  support  and  crop  cartallment 
programs?     Yes,  84%;   No,   16%. 

Our  EhBtrict  clearly  recognizes  that  Federal 
price  support  and  crop  curtailment  programs 
simply  are  not  In  keeping  with  the  present 
economic  sltuaUon.  Food  shortages  around 
the  world  call  for  greater  food  producUon, 
not  artificial  restrictions. 

12.  Would  you  approve  granting  a  tax 
credit  to  assist  IndtistrlaJ  plants  In  offsetting 
the  coat  of  InsUlUng  antt-alr  and  water  pol- 
luuon  faclIIUes?    Yes.  76%:  No.  24%. 

Air  and  water  pollution  have  now 
reached  alarming  proportions.  There  are 
other  and  perhaps  sosne  tjetter  ways  of  cur- 
ing the  malady  than  the  suggeation  proposed 
here,  but  the  public  definitely  wants  the 
situation  remedied.  It  Is  Ume  for  elBcacloua 
action. 

13.  From  what  you  have  read  about  the 
President's  budget  for  the  coming  year, 
■would  you  support  enactment  of  a  6%  stir- 
tax  on  private  and  corporate  incomes  (after 
all  possible  cuts  In  appropriations  >  ?  Yes. 
26%:  No.  74%. 

Over  the  years  our  respondenU  have 
always  favored  higher  taxes  in  preterenoe  to 
larger  deflclts.  which  Is  essentially  a  respon- 
sible attitude  toward  fiscal  matters.  The 
sharp  reversal  above  clearly  Indicates  that 
people  think  that  Federal  eipenditurei  are 
grossly  excessive  and  should  l>e  cut  deeply 
before  thought  Is  given  to  Incresalng  the  tax 
burden.  Some  also  fear  that  a  6%  surtax 
woiUd  deepen  the  recession  If  Imposed  at  this 
time. 

14.  How  do  you  rat*  President  Johnaoo's 
overaU  performance  In  office?  (a)  good, 
10%:  (hi   lair,  53%:  (c)  bad.  37%. 

This  mulUple  choice  question  l«  Identical 
to  one  posed  a  year  ago.  The  results  ttoen 
were:  good.  22%:  fair,  64%:  bad.  24%.  •Kuf 
ced  " 


Now  Tbey  Are  Dead 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSH 

or  wlBCONSiet 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  Avrlt  I.  I»«? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  a  15- 
year-old  student  from  Cathedrml  High 
School  In  Superior.  Wis.,  recently  sent 
me  a  poem  entitled,  "Now  They  Are 
Dead,"  which  is  an  eloquent  plea  tor 
peace.  „. 

I  would  like  U)  share  this  poem  with 
my  colleagues  by  Including  It  In  the  CON- 
CRKSSIONM,  Record: 
A  bullet  in  my  buddies  head 
Made  my  buddy  very  dead. 
Another  friend  cried  out  In  pain 
By  means  of  a  knife  he  was  suin 
A  copwr  crashed  and  three  men  died— 
What  a  dreadful  copter  ride. 
I  turned  around  to  cry — 
But  then  I  saw  my  Captain  die. 
Let  us  fight  these  evil  men 
And  try  for  j>eace  again  and  again. 
Let  us  light  our  fearsome  foe 
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But  not  lUce  two  hundred  yemn  tea 
Now  tbey  are  dead,  our  brave  exire  men. 
TeU  me,  wUl  «  end?    I  dont  know  whenl 


Tic  SM  Ammmnarj  of  tkc  Fc4cnl  Lud 
Baak  Syttm 


SPEECH 


trict.  Nor  Is  Ite  current  worth  a  true 
reflection  of  Ita  potenttal  earning  power 
since  the  bank's  primary  purpose  Is  to 
perform  services  for  Its  owners  rather 
than  accumulate  assets. 

The  Spokane  bank's  record  of  prog- 
ress closely  parallels  that  of  the  dynamic 
agricultural  area  it  serfes.  Originally 
capitalized  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  bank  fully  retired  the  last  of  Its  Gov- 
ernment indebtedness  In  1945.  placing  Its 
ownership  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  farmer-owned  Federal  land  bank 
associations  which  make  and  service  Its 
loans.  And.  since  19*4,  the  bank  has 
paid  more  than  110.000,000  in  dividends 
on    this    association-held    stock.    The 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or   UONTJINA 
Df  THE  HOOSE  OF  BEPHISEHTillvao 

Monday,  April  3,  1967  

Mr.  OLBEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  50th    ^i^tirpart  of  this  dividend  money  has 
anniversary  of  the  Federal  land  bank    been    passed  '' 


system,  which  we  are  commemorating 
here  this  week,  has  real  significance  in 
the  Slate  of  Montana.  In  keeping  with 
the  dedicatory  theme  of  the  anniversary 
oheervance.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  my  State 
who  have  made  such  wectacular  prog- 
ress with  the  assistance  of  land  bank 
financing. 

One  of  the  five  Northwest  States  served 
by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane, 
Montana  was  the  site  of  the  first  Federal 
I^nd  Bank  Association  chartered  in  the 
Spokane  district  and  eighth  in  the  United 
States.  The  chartering  date  was  May 
8,  11(17.  This  association,  then  known 
as  Tobacco  Valley  NFLA,  has  since  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
Association  of  Kallspell,  In  the  western 
part  of  my  State. 

Established  at  a  time  when  agricul- 
tural credit  of  any  type,  and  particularly 
long-term,  low-oost  farm  real  estate 
credit,  was  most  difficult  to  obtain,  the 
Federal  land  bank  system  opened  the 
door  to  the  money  markets,  giving  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  of  Montana  and  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  their  first  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  business  and 
industry  for  the  investment  dollars  con- 
centrated In  the  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. The  land  bank  system  not  only 
revolutionized  the  financing  of  agricul- 
ture and  gave  meaningful  stature  to  agri- 
culture as  a  credit-worthy  Industry,  but 
Its  leadership  and  Innovations  have  re- 
sulted In  billions  of  dollars  of  savings  to 
all  users  of  agricultural  credit. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of,  Spokane, 
chartered  AprU  3.  1917,  has  been  a  major 
source  of  credit  for  northwest  agricul- 
ture during  Its  entire  50  years  of  opera- 
tion. Since  closing  Its  first  loan  on  May 
24.  1917.  It  has  extended  over  a  billion 
dollars  of  credit  to  more  than  120.000 
farm  and  ranch  operators  in-  Montana, 
Idaho.  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Alaska. 
At  the  end  of  last  month.  March  31, 
1967.  there  were  approximately  25.500 
loans  In  the  bank's  outstanding  loan  ac- 
count totalliig  almost  $430,000,000. 
.making  It  one  of  the  largest  financial 
•<K  irutltutlons  operating  in  the  entire 
Northwest  area. 
**  Prom  an  original  capitalization  of 
$750,000.  when  It  was  established  In 
1917.  the  Spokane  bank  has  accumulated 
more  than  $50,000,000  in  capital  and  re- 
serves and  has  attained  total  assets  of 
approximately  $450,000,000  because  its 
operations  have  been  Integrated  with 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  our  dla- 


on  to  the  associations 
farmer  and  rancher  members  who  are 
the  bank's  borrowers.  Today,  the  five 
State  area  is  served  by  61  associatloiw. 
each  strategically  located  to  provide  fast 
and  convenient  service. 

Northwest  agriculture  is  truly  a  dy- 
namic Industry.  Its  spectacular  prog- 
ress has  been  the  result  of  teamwork, 
combining  the  initiative  of  farmers 
themselves,  the  technological  improve- 
ments developed  by  bidustry  and  re- 
search, and  the  input  of  capital  to  prop- 
erly utilize  the  revolutionary  creations 
of  technology.  The  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Spokane  has  been  privileged  to  serve 
on  this  team,  helping  northwest  farmers 
and  ranchers  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  greatest  array  and  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Indicative  of  the  growing  need  for 
capital  input  to  meet  these  revolutionary 
changes  in  northwest  farm  operations 
is  the  Increasing  size  of  loans  made  by 
the  bank.  In  1917 — 50  years  ago — the 
average  was  $3,250.  This  Increased  to 
$4,500  In  1943.  the  bank's  2Sth  anni- 
versary, and  In  19fl«  the  average  bad 
climbed  to  $28,100.  In  Montana,  the 
average  land  bank  loan  closed  in  fiscal 
1966  was  $37,600,  the  highest  In  the  five- 
State  area. 

Since  closing  Its  first  loan  in  Montana 
50  years  ago.  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Spokane  has  recorded  25.8M  loans  in  the 
Treasure  State  for  a  total  of  more  than 
$284,000,000.  As  of  January  1  this  year, 
it  had  5.723  loans  outstanding  In  Mon- 
tana for  $129,000,000.  This  represents 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  total 
farm  real  estate  debt  in  our  State,  truly 
indicative  of  the  major  role  this  institu- 
tion Is  playing  in  helping  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  my  State  gear  and  regear 
their  operations  to  meet  the  revolution- 
ary changes  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  technological  knowledge. 


Salt  af  die  Ewtk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OV   BOVTK  »4KOT* 
IN  THE  HO08E  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6,  19i7 
Mr.  BERRY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  h»ve  ft 
letter  from  ft  South  Dakota  fftrmer  who. 


AS  ftnyone  reading  his  letter  will  Icnow, 
Is  the  "salt  of  the  earth." 

I  Insert  in  the  Rxcoro  this  letter  from 
Otto  R.  Hieb,  of  Hoemer.  S.  Dak.,  for  the 
lesson  it  tells.    It  is  as  follows: 

Dkax  Szb:  If  7  gr«ndfsLth<fr  cun«  to  tbu 
country,  reaaon,  to  flee  »  BoUheTlck  rule  tn 
KusftlA.     This  my  dad  baa  told  me  often. 

He  faomesteaded  tn  nortb  central  Si3. 
Farming  had  be«n  hli  trade  In  the  old  coun- 
try and  alao  became  bla  trade  In  America. 

Dad  often  told  me  of  the  hardablpe  tbey 
faced  and  aome-bow  endured  them,  but  tbey 
were  blessed  for  bla  endurance  hard  earned 
wealth.  Then  tbey  were  able  to  eay  at 
leaat  we  can  ^ve  our  Krand-aona  a  decent 
start  In  farming,  their  !■  a  atory  behind  every 
farm  tbafa  torn  down  or  aeU  vacant  today. 
Some  of  these  stories  are  not  happy,  grandad 
practfcally  gave  you  the  farm.  Why  did  you 
loee  It? 

I  often  wonder  I 

On  a  day  when  the  heat  la  up  to  lOS  de- 
gree, the  bay-baler  pushing  3  80  lb.  bales  per 
minute  dust,  sweat,  the  task  of  stacking  the 
bales  on  the  box  that  tb«  baler  la  towing,  no 
help  available,  if  there  would  be  I  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  the  asking  price- 
While  my  city  cousin  motors  by  in  a  dust- 
lese.  air  controUed  car.  on  vacation  a  prom- 
ised aalary  even  vacation  pay  maybe  a  bonus 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

To  comfort  my-self,  1  began  to  think  of 
the  labor  saving  machlnea  that  are  on  tba 
market  that  I  will  be  able  to  buy  ne«t  year, 
to  eaae  the  bock  breaking  work.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  taxes,  interest,  operating  ex- 
pense bills  are  payed. 

A  new  year,  but  no  new  labor  saving  ma- 
chine, so  again  crop  f»lr.  price  unfair. 

What  win  happen  If  the  crop  U  poor  and 
the  price  Is  poorer? 

Will  my  son  be  Seeing  this  country  some 
year,  like  my  grandfather  did. 
Where  La  this  new  country? 
It's  a  sad  day.  when  he  may  oofne  In 
America,  when  blood  Is  splUed  instead  of 
milk,  my  grandfaUur  died  yMTS  ago.  but  be 
sUU  U  In  me. 

LefuUtioa  Allowkf  FarMera  To  Dt^nct 
From  Tbek  lacomc  Tax  AttestmcaU 

Made  hf  Irricatioa  DittrKts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  QAurownA 

IN  THE  BOUSX  OF  EBPEESEMTATIVES 

ThuraOay.  AprU  t,  lie? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  farmen  to  take  an  Income 
tax  deduction  on  assessments  made  by 
Irrigation  districts.  The  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  correct  the  present  in- 
equitable situation  by  providing  the  same 
Income  tax  treatment  on  taxes  and  as- 
sessments paid  by  farmers  as  those  paid 
by  urhan  residents. 

At  the  present  time  a  farmer  may  not. 
under  the  law.  deduct  irrigation  and 
water  district  assessments,  and  yet  ur- 
ban residents  and  businessmen  may  de- 
duct taxes  paid  for  school  districts, 
streets,  and  sewer  and  water  systems. 
Assessments  are  deductible  by  the  farm- 
er If  they  are  a  cost  for  operation  main- 
tenance of  farming  However,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that 
assessments  used  for  the  construction  of 
canals  and  other  similar  works  are  not 
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deductible,  even  though  the  farmer  does 
pot  acquire  title  to  canals  constructed 
by  irrigation  districts.  Yet  as.sessmenU 
tn  deductible  for  urban  rcsldenU  who 
do  not  own  the  dtys  water  system, 
achools,  courthouses,  and  roads.  In  ad- 
dition, a  farmer  cannot  normally  amor- 
tise or  depreciate  his  share  of  the  capi- 
tal costs  of  such  works  although  he  could 
do  so  if  he  built  the  works  for  his  par- 
ticular farmland. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
this  legislation  as  soon  as  possible  In 
order  to  eUminate  this  unfair  and  in- 
equitable tax  problem. 


A  New  Slul  •■  FaHoat  Shelters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   ICASSACHUSSllS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thurtday.  AprU  «,  J9S7 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  more  than  a  UtUe  controversy 
raised  in  recent  years  over  this  Nation's 
dvU  defense  programs.  In  times  of 
crisis,  such  as  the  Cuban  missile  situation 
of  recent  memory,  civil  defense  Is  apt  to 
ncelve  much  sympathetic  attention. 
During  periods  of  leas  apparent  danger, 
however,  and  perhaps  as  a  general  symp- 
tom of  our  Inclination  to  think  positively, 
the  American  public  is  not  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  necessary  Investment  of 
their  tax  dollars  in  civil  defense. 

Fallout  shelters  are  among  the  more 
Indicative  barometers  of  the  public  mood 
In  this  regard.  There  are  times  when 
they  have  been  seriously  discussed  and 
proposed,  and  when  various  plans  and 
do-it-yourself  building  spedficaUons 
have  sold  like  provertxial  hotcakes.  At 
other  times,  men  are  reluctant  even  to 
think  about  them. 

A  number  of  interesting  proposals  have 
been  made  recently  for  incorporating 
some  form  of  fallout  and  radiation  shel- 
ter space  In  construction  of  new  State 
and  Federal  Government  buildings. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  pages  of 
the  Berkshire  Eagle,  published  h>  the  dty 
of  Plttsfleld.  Mass  .  deals  in  a  most  objec- 
tive way  with  some  of  the  more  recent 
concepts  and  proposals  with  respect  to 
fallout  shelters.  Because  I  am  sure  the 
points  made  In  the  editorial  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  distinguished  colleagues,  I 
indude  the  editorial  at  this  point. 
The  editorial  follows: 

B17I1.T-IN    BHXL-mS 

To  lay  that  the  American  pubUc  is  unln- 
teratcd  In  f»Uout  sbeltera  U  an  underetate- 
ment.  There  le  a  fairly  general,  and  under- 
Kandable.  unwUllngneu  even  to  think  about 
the  fallout  quesUoo. 

Ttali  U  because  ruJloacUve  fallout  Is  a>- 
nimed  to  be  a  byproduct  of  that  ulUmaie 
horror,  a  nuclear  world  war.  And  If  man- 
kind ever  cornea  to  that,  many  believe,  the 
game  wlU  be  over  anyway.  The  minority 
who  «ur»lTe  will  have  UtUe  to  Uve  for  out- 
ilde  their  alr-condltloned  tomba. 

So  why  fuaa  about  protection  against  a 
dlaaater  that  may  never  come — or  If  It  doca 
come,  will  overwhelm  the  puny  defenaea  pro- 
vided by  maM  ahelten?  The  blUlona  of  dol- 
lan  could  be  spent  more  construcUvely  ela«- 
wben. 


To  that  argument  there  are  at  leaat  some 
partial  annrera.  One  u  that  protecting  eltl- 
Rna  la  a  governmental  obligation  that  can- 
not be  limited  to  conventional  meaaurea  of 
national  defenee.  To  the  ertent  that  faU- 
out  ahelten  may  save  Uvea  Ui  a  Umlled  nu- 
clear war.  the  government  haa  a  duty  to  pro- 
vide them.  „  .  •,.  . 
It  can  be  contended,  too.  that  fallout  ahel- 
tera  have  a  deterrent  value  by  aafeguardlng 
a  country  from  a  aingle  knockout  blow  by 
Ita  enemy.  The  potential  ag^reWiOt  may  be 
restrained  by  the  fear  that  hla  llrtt  atrlke  wlU 
be  coimtered.  again  and  again,  by  a  defense 
force  shielded  In  a  ahelter  system. 

A  third  argument,  of  a  leas  apocalyptic  na- 
ture, haa  been  advanced  by  state  Civil  De- 
fense Director  Allan  H  Zenowlti.  who  be- 
Uevea  radlatlon-proof  shelters  would  prove 
useful  In  the  event  of  on  atomic  accident  In 
peacetime.  With  nuclear  energy  coming  In- 
to ever-wider  use.  the  risk  of  such  an  acci- 
dent presumably  will  Increase  proportion- 
ately- ^  .  . 
For  theae  reasons,  both  the  state  and  fed- 
eral govemmenu  are  considering  legislation 
to  expand  the  cilstmg  ahelter  program. 
Under  a  measure  reported  favorably  by  the 
leglsUUve  Committee  on  PubUc  Safety  thU 
week,  the  sUte  CIvU  Detenae  Agency  would 
be  given  discretion  In  saUbUshlng  shelter* 
in  future  construction  of  state-owned  and 
state-financed  buUdlnga.  so  long  as  the  sddl- 
Uonal  outlay  doea  not  exceed  S  per  cent  of 
their  total  coat.  The  Idea  La  not  to  buUd 
shelters  as  such,  but  to  provide  radiation 
protocUon  In  spaces  ordinarily  used  for  other 

purposes.  

At  the  same  time,  a  bUl  In  the  VS.  House 
of  Bepr»entaUvsB  would  require  govenunent 
buildings  oonatructed  henceforth  to  Include 
radlaUon  protection,  providing  that  the  ad- 
ditional coat  doea  not  exceed  1  per  cent  of 
the  total.  It  la  estimated  that  moat  fed- 
eral buildings  can  be  dealgned  In  thU  manner 
within  the  1  per  cent  tlnUUtlon  If  protecUve 
lacmtlw  are  made  part  of  the  plans  from  the 
outset. 

These  are  obviously  modest  proposals,  weu 
wuhln  the  financial  capabilities  of  a  pros- 
perous society  currenUy  allotUng  aome  teO.i 
billion  foi  national  defense.  In  the  sense 
that  they  discharge  aome  part  of  the  govern - 
menta'  obUgatlon  to  the  citizenry  at  rela- 
tively nominal  cost,  they  are  the  moat  prac- 
ticable shelter  projecu  put  forward  to  date. 


Travel  to  Oe  Senet  Vaiou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


cans  aocuaed  of  violating  their  laws  and  reg- 
ulations la  baraher  In  periods  of  strained 
bilateral  relations  than  would  normally  be 
the  case.  There  have  iMcn  Indications  of 
Soviet  intereet  In  exchanging  Imprisoned 
American  tourlsu  for  Soviet  dtlxena  con- 
victed of  espionage  In  the  UiUted  States. 
Also,  the  gorernment-controlled  press  In  the 
U5.8  Jt..  reflecting  the  Soviet  desire  to  permit 
only  oonlrolled  contafta  between  Soviet  CIU- 
zens  and  visiting  Americans,  has  recently 
carried  stones  apparently  dealgned  to  be  pub- 
Uc warnings  that  many  tourists  and  other 
visitors  from  the  United  States  are  collecting 
tnteUlgence  Information. .  . . 

I  find  it  startling  eru>ugh  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  openly  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  Soviet  dupUdty  and  deceit. 
After  all.  all  we  have  heard  from  olfidal 
administration  chanels  for  some  time 
now  has  l)een  how  the  Soviets  are  mel- 
loa'lng  and  how  we  should  "build  bridges" 
to  encourage  them  to  mellow  even  more 
But  to  have  this  warning  appear  so 
soon  after  the  administration  pulled  out 
all  the  stops  to  win  Senate  approval  of 
the  Consular  Convention  is  truly  in- 
credible. It  destroys  the  administra- 
tion's argument  that  the  convention 
would  give  more  protection  to  American 
tourists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Does  the 
administration  really  expect  the  Soviets 
to  honor  the  convention,  or  any  part  of  It, 
If  they  suddenly  decide  to  imprison  some 
tourists  to  use  as  l)argainifig  material  in 
an  attempt  to  get  some  of  their  own 
caught  and  convicted  spies  back? 

The  convention,  to  begin  with,  is 
worthless,  as  the  Soviets  will  hoiwr  it  only 
as  long  as  they  feel  It  is  in  thdr  Interest 
to  do  so.  Even  at  that.  It  only  gives  the 
right  of  access  to  Imprisoned  Americans 
by  qualified  VS.  diplomatic  personnel. 
It  contains  nothing  that  would  protect 
them  from  arbitrary  arrest  or  extremely 
harsli  sentences  for  what  most  countries 
In  the  world  would  consider  relatively 
minor  infractions  of  their  laws. 

The  administration  pressed  for  ap- 
proval of  the  convention  as  a  step  toward 
thawing  the  cold  war.  Now  it  turns 
around  and  openly  admits  the  Soviets 
have  every  Intention  of  doing  exactly  the 
opposite.  We  find  the  administration's 
argumenta  for  the  convention,  on  one 
hand,  being  negated  and  condemned  by 
an  ofBclal  release  from  within  the  ad- 
ministration Itself  on  the  other. 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTidav,  AprU  S,  1967 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's favorite  argument  for  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States-Soviet  Con- 
sular Convention  was  that  it  would  mean 
more  protection  for  American  dtlxens 
traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  less 
tlian  a  month  after  the  Senate  approved 
the  convention  by  the  slim  margin  of 
three  votes  and  less  than  2  weeks  after 
the  President  signed  it.  the  administra- 
tion has  olfidaUy  w^amed  ptxispectlve 
tourists  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
stand  In  danger  of  becoming  helpless 
pawns  In  the  cold  war. 

Yesterday  the  Department  of  State  re- 
leased a  revised  edition  of  iU  bulletin 
entitled  '■Travel  to  the  Soviet  Union." 
I  quote  from  the  bulletin : 

There  la  aome  basia  for  surmising  that 
the  Soviet  authorlUea'  treatment  of  Amcrl- 


Wlwat  Lasdi  Droatht  Cats  Cram  M«r 
Boost  Price  e(  Bread,  Flow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  AprU  t.  19S7 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  and  months  there  has  been  much 
In  the  Nation's  headlines  concerning  the 
depressed  state  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 

The  so-called  cost -price  squeeze  has 
become  so  Intense,  it  has  cauiied  erup- 
tions accompanied  by  violence  In  recent 
weeks  in  connection  with  widespread 
milk   dumping.    This  indicates  clearly 
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the   desperate   nature  of   the  situation 
throughout  the  farm  belt. 

To  complicate  matters,  vast  areas  of 
the  »inter  wheat  producing  areas  of 
Kansas.  Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  Colorado 
are  plagued  by  serious  drought.  Many 
of  the  Nations  wheat  farmers  are  faced 
with  economic  extinction  unless  this 
condition  is  soon  relieved 

Conditions  presently  existing  in  Amer- 
ica s    •bread  basket"  ar«  graphically  Il- 
lustrated in  the  foUowing  article  by  John 
A  Prestbo  appearing  in  the  April  4.  1967. 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
I  leel  deserves  the  atuntion  of  aU: 
THl  Pa«cm«d  Plaim*— Whiat  Lands  d«dociit 
Ctn»  C«op.  Mat   Boost  P«ic»a  or  Buas. 
Plopj— E»o«iB  Dici.n««.  AMD  T»Aomo  m 
PtjTinm  TnmNS  FiiNiira;  Bic  Fall  Pl«i«t- 
1H«      ExrecTKD— This      la       "NrxT-YeAa" 

CoO(#T»T 

(By  Jobn  A.  Prntbol 
Doooi  Crrr.  Kans  — The  wind  gathers  torct 
Kt  tnt  top  ot  a  rolUng  hill  on  •  farm  near 
here.  awMplng  up  a  jellow  cloud  ol  dual  ao 
thick  U  obacurea  the  horizon.  In  a  huahed 
Toloe.  Prank  Anderson.  Jr..  aaya:  •Thafa  m.» 
wheat   ftcld." 

Mr  ADderaon  and  countless  other  farmers 
again  stand  nearly  helplesa  before  their  arch- 
enemy, drought  In  fl»e  statea  growing  30";. 
of  the  nation's  wheat,  they  are  watching  their 
cropa  wither  under  a  burning  sky  and  blow 
away  on  the  strong  winds  of  spring:  sucked 
dry  the  soil  turns  to  power  and  also  hlowi. 
drifting  up  to  two  feet  deep  against  the 
fences 

The  men  who  work  the  land  need  no 
Weather  Bureau  reports  to  know  that  It  la 
drier  In  theae  regions  than  since  the  Dust 
Bowl  days  ot  the  l93Cla.  Much  has  been 
learned  about  soil  conservation  since  that 
disaster,  and  no  one  expecu  the  Wheat  Belt 
lo  become  a  barren  waste  again  But  If  the 
present  drought  continues  until  harrest  time 
m  June  and  July.  It  wlU  make  a  mockery  of 
hopea  tor  a  bumper  1M7  winter  wheat  crop— 
and  affect  mlUlons  of  people,  ranging  from 
bouaewlvea  to  State  Department  olBclals  to 
the  hungry  in  needy  nations  around  the 
globe. 

With  the  tj  S.  stockpile  now  at  dangerously 
low  leveU.  a  major  decline  in  crop  yield  would 
aHarply  boost  the  price  ot  wheat,  torclng  In- 
creases In  flour  and  bread  prices  aa  weU  and 
helpmg  to  price  VS.  wheat  out  of  Important 
commercial  export  markets.  It  could  alio 
curtail  wheat  shipments  under  the  VS.  Pood 
tor  Peace  program,  a  venture  that  Is  impor- 
tant both  to  the*  hungry  In  underdeveloped 
nations  and  to  the  U.S.  Image  abroad. 

GOTXBNMKirr    GLINCS    TO    BOST    ESTIMATt 

There  la  time  enough  Ijelore  harvest,  how- 
ever, so  that  good  rainfall  could  help  farmers 
bring  In  a  crop  big  enough  to  avoid  »ome.  if 
not  all.  of  these  consequences  Evidently 
counting  on  this,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment oOclally  Is  sUll  clinging  lo  lu  earlier 
eatimatee  of  a  record  I  8-bllUon-bushel  total 
yield  of  wheat  In  1987— though  It  Is  expected 
to  lower  that  estimate  soon. 

On  the  parched  prairies,  the  Government 
estimate  draws  only  hollow  laughter.  It  has 
been  bone-dry  In  an  area  stretching  from 
central  Kansas  through  eastern  Colorado,  and 
from  Oklahoma  through  the  Texas  Panhandle 
Into  northeastern  New  Mexico  in  the  South: 
long-riinge  forecasts  caU  tor  more  of  the 
aame 

Winter  wheal  (actuaUy  planted  in  the  faU) 
should  be  well  above  ground  now.  forming  a 
rlppung  green  carpet  on  the  plains.  But  In 
many  areas,  sun-colored  stalks  barely  p«»p 
above  the  furrows  and  the  rolling  fields  are 
splotched  with  big  areas  of  thlmty.  yellowed 
plants  or  expansee  ot  tiare  earth  where  hot 
wtnds  have  blown  out  the  poorly  rooted 
wheat.    Both  the  Oklahoma  City  and  Wichi- 


ta areas,  among  others,  have  had  record  low 
rainfall. 

CBOF   BALVKS  ALaXAAT 

Around  Dodge  City,  farmers  report  sub- 
soil moisture  Is  gone.  One  say*  hl»  land  Is 
powder-dry  tour  feet  down.  "I  tlUnk  we've 
passed  the  point  ot  a  mediocre  crop."  says 
Rod  Simpson,  a  field  man  for  Dodge  City  Co- 
operative Exchange  and  one  wboae  agricul- 
tural analysea  tiave  weight  around  town. 
"Even  It  we  get  rain  from  now  till  June,  we 
won't  t>eftt  7  bushels  to  an  acre  In  Pons  Coun- 
ty < where  Dodge  City  is  located)."  he  adds. 
The  county's  average  yield  UM  year  was  14 
bushels  an  acre. 

"There's  a  lot  of  wheat  already  damaged 
beyond  repair."  agrees  Ellis  Cave,  a  grain 
elevator  operator  who  expecu  no  better  than 
•a  50".  crop."  Some  larmers  have  already 
written  olT  much  ot  their  acreage  and  prob- 
ably won't  even  try  to  liarvest  it.  Bay  Ueh- 
llng.  a  Iwldlng.  busineasllke  wlieal  grower 
who  planted  7S0  acres  to  wheat  last  fall,  aays 
300  are  already  loat  and  that  the  yield  oo 
the  rest  will  be  down  to  10  buahels  an  acre 
from  18  last  season— it  he's  lucky.  In  a  week 
or  two  he'll  plow  up  the  "lost "  200. 

Moet  tarmera  here  agree  that  It  there  la  not 
substantial  rain  within  a  week  or  ten  days, 
they  trill  be  lucky  lo  bring  In  any  crop  at  all 
Some,  like  Biiseeli  E.  Fischer,  are  already 
saying:  "This  Is  next-year  country." 

The  dryness  gripping  the  Kansas  "bread- 
basket" and  other  prime  wheat-growing  areas 
has  forced  many  crop  analysts  outside  the 
Oovernment  to  reduce  drastically  their  fore- 
casts. Even  If  the  weather  turns  perfect  to- 
morrow, they  say  the  nation  could  not  poa- 
aibly  hope  to  harvest  more  than  1.5  bUUon 
bushels.  100  million  leas  than  the  last  official 
estimates.  A  pessimistic  tew  tieUeve  the  total 
wheat  yield  could  be  as  low  as  1.3  billion 
bushels.  SUll  othert.  including  many  com- 
modities traders,  look  for  something  In  be- 
tween, perhaps  14  billion  bushels 

The  latter  yield  would  be  100  mllUon  bush- 
els more  than  last  year  (thanks  Urgely  to  a 
26^-  Increase  In  acreage  seeded  to  winter 
wheat,  following  Government  Increaaea  In 
acreage  aUotmenu  i .  But  It  still  would  be  50 
million  bushels  less  tlian  estimated  total  de- 
mand. Including  hoped-for  overseas  ship- 
menu  under  Pood  tor  Peace  and  shlpmenu 
to  cash  customers  abroad. 

There  are  plenty  ot  Its  even  In  a  l-4-bll- 
non-bushel  prediction.  Continued  drought 
could  force  the  yield  still  lower.  So  could 
hailstorms.  Insecu.  and  other  hazards  no 
man  can  foresee.  The  estimate  also  tjanks  oo 
an  expected  near-record  crop  ot  spring  wheat, 
harvested  In  late  summer  and  early  tall  and 
generally  providing  at}out  as-^  ot  the  total 
V.S.  wheat  yield  Should  tlUa  crop.  too.  fail 
to  meet  expectations,  the  pinch  would  grow 
even  more  severe 

The  rapid  dwindling  of  the  once-huge  VS 
wheat  surplus  has  magnified  the  Impact  of  a 
potential  sharp  decline  In  wheat  production. 
By  June  30.  the  end  ot  the  ciurent  crop  year, 
the  wheat  carryover  (reserve)  U  expected  to 
drop  to  400  million  bushels,  the  smollest 
cushion  tor  a  l>ad  crop  in  15  years  and  only 
a  quarter  ot  tlie  record  stocks  on  hand  In 
1981 .  The  desired  level  Is  800  million  bushels, 
nearly  enough  to  teed  the  U.S.  for  a  year. 

When  the  surplus  was  big.  It  acted  as  a 
BtabUlxer  for  wheal  prices,  and  trading  In 
contracu  for  this  commodity  was  faU-ly  re- 
strained. Now  the  combination  of  drought 
and  a  shrunken  stockpile  has  blown  the 
Ud  off:  trading  has  been  trenzlod  and  the 
price  of  wheat,  though  fluctuating  artldly. 
has  generaUy  iieen  moving  upward. 

Typical  ot  tbe  fluctuations,  on  March  23 
reporU  of  some  rain  In  the  Southwest  trig- 
gered total  wheat  trading  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  the  worlds  biggest  grain  ex- 
change, ot  107.680.000  bushels— the  largest 
turnover  In  37  years.  Prices  that  day  feU 
within  a  fraction  of  the  permissible  alngle- 
day  decline  of  10  cenu  a  bushel. 


PfCxr;     »»    WHKATT 

The  rain  reported  then  proved  spotty,  how- 
ever, and  did  nothing  to  relieve  tl^e- drought 
Price*  quickly  resumed  their  rise:  since  Jan 
31.  Board  of  Trade  "futures"  prices  quoted 
on  wheat  shlpmenu  to  be  delivered  in  May 
have  risen  to  »1.78  a  busheUtrom  •1.84.  and 
trading  volume  In  the  first  quarter  broke  all 
records  "Basically,  the  speculators  ore  bet- 
ting  against  a  good  rain  and  for  a  draatlcally 
reduced  crop."  says  Richard  O  Westley.  a 
floor  trader  for  Ferguson  Grain  Co. 

Prices  eventually  could  settle  at  around 
81.80  If  the  crop  does  amount  to  1.4  billion 
bushels.  However,  continuance  of  the 
drought  would  add  too  much  upward  pres- 
sure to  be  resUted  says  a  grain  buyer  for  a 
big  mUllng  concern  In  Kansas  City.  "If  we 
donl  get  suiwUntlBl  relief  from  the  drought 
in  two  or  three  weeks  "  he  predlcU.  "the 
price  could  easily  go  to  82  a  bushel."  Others 
watching  tbe  grain  markcU  agree. 

Should  that  happen,  flour  and  bread  prices 
would  almost  certainly  go  up.  too.  Millers 
estunate  that  "12  wheat "  would  raise  tbe 
cost  of  a  10-pound  bag  ot  flour  sold  at  retail 
by  five  cenU  Bakers  likely  would  pass  along 
their  Increased  cosu,  amounting  to  about 
a  cent  more  on  a  lost  of  bread. 

Two-dollar  wheat  would  also  put  the  OS 
at  a  dUtlnct  dlsadvanUge  In  selling  to  such 
foreign  cash  customers  as  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands. Belgium.  West  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  U.S.  already  faces 
toughening  competition  In  these  morkeu 
from  other  big  grain  exporters  such  as  Can- 
ada. Australia  and  Argentina.  Australia  tias 
been  making  strong  etforU  to  penetrate  more 
deeply  Into  Asia  markeU.  particularly  Japan. 
the  biggest  grain  customer  of  the  US.  A 
big  boo*t  lo  the  price  of  American  wheat 
could  ail  but  price  It  out  of  some  of  theae 
msrkeU.  Exporters  report  that  U.8.  wheat 
shlpmenu  to  some  smaller  cash  customers 
abroad  already  have  slackened. 

rXKOINO    tNDU 

The  US  has  been  boplDg  that  some  ot  lU 
competitors  In  global  grain  markeu  will 
make  more  ot  their  big  harvesU  available  to 
such  hungry— but  financially  strapped— na- 
tions as  India.  Under  Pood  for  Peace  and 
other  foreign  aid  programs,  the  VS.  has  given 
away,  or  sold  at  hberal  credit  tem«.  hun- 
dreds ot  millions  ot  bushels  from  lu  stock- 
pile to  theae  countries. 

The  other  big  exporters,  however,  seem 
much  more  Interested  In  selllug  to  foreign 
customers  who  can  put  cosh  on  tiie  barrel- 
head. Thua,  the  VS.  is  still  hearUy  relied 
on  to  send  grain  to  needy  nations — at  a  time 
when  It  can  least  aSord  to  do  so. 

Worried  by  tbe  foreign  drain  ftn  U.S.  re- 
serves and  future  crops.  Washington  baa  not 
only  ijoosted  wheat  acreage  allotmenU  but 
has  also  had  to  restrict  iU  total  shipments 
abroad  VS  eiporu  In  the  crop  year  end- 
ing June  30  are  expected  to  be  about  780 
million  buahels.  a  sharp  drop  from  the  rec- 
ord 887  million  sent  overseas  In  the  1985-C8 
year. 

ouTcaixa  pbok  asboao 
International  grain  merchanu  say  exporu 
In  the  current  year  coiUd  have  been  some 
900  million  bushels  if  the  Government  had 
not  decided  to  cut  back  on  IU  Food  for 
Peace  sfclpmenu.  The  reductions  prompted 
much  anxiety  and  some  anger  abroad:  If  the 
winter  wheat  crop  now  on  the  plaiiu  proves 
a  big  disappointment,  there  may  have  to  be 
further  reductions— followed  by  further  out- 
cries from  oversea*. 

In  the  Wheat  Belt,  speculation  Is  growing 
that  formers  will  be  encouraged  to  "plant 
their  heads  off"  next  tall.  Grower*  hit  by 
the  drought  thU  year  almost  surely  wiu.  In 
an  effort  to  recoup  the  losses  of  1987.  With 
good  moisture,  the  US  then  may  be  able  to 
bounce  back  vnth  a  bumper  1988  wheat  crop 
Yield  per  acre  in  many  cases  may  not  be 
as  great  aa  In  tbe  past  few  year*,  however 
Al  Stelmel.  manager  of  tie  Bight  Co-op  in 
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WrlfCbt,  Kana..  polnU  out  that  rarmers  ruslud 
to  take  adTantage  of  incrcoaed  acreage  aUot^ 
ment*  by  planting  wheat  laat  (all  on  mllllOM 
ol  acres  that  nonnally  would  have  been  left 
Iftllow  to  gather  molBture.  Thia  wheat  U 
sucking  out  what  UttJe  aubaoU  molatxire  U 
left,  further  aapplng  the  acreages  productive 
potential  for  next  year. 

COHBXNS    OUtBKS    CANCB-KD 

Most  Wheat  Belt  realdenta.  howerer.  are 
too  buay  worrying  about  this  year  to  pay 
much  attention  to  next.  Glenn  Rcxroad,  a 
MlnneapolU-MoUne  fann  equipment  dealer 
in  Dodge  City,  haant  aold  a  alngle  piece  of 
equipment  thla  year.  Dodge  City  Implement 
Co .  a  Deere  ft  Co.  outlet,  aaya  March  ealea 
have  been  fairly  good  but  that  "the  outlook 
lor  the  next  three  montha  lan't  too  attrac- 
tive. Some  of  our  early  combine  orders  have 
been  canceted." 

At  the  Exchange  Pederal  Credit  Union  in 
town,  aaalstant  manager  Nell  Button  aaya 
that  member*  who  uaually  dont  borrow 
much  are  now  borrowing  heavily.     Bankers 

here  don't   report  heavy  loan  demand  yet.     ^^  ^^^  ^^ ^ ^    

but  expect  it.  "T^eople  are  running  out  of  jp^j^j^j  plannen  declare  la  but  a  minute  part 
capital."  aayi  Ben  Zimmerman  Jr..  pffesldent  ^j  ^^^^  present  135  WlUon  pounds  of  domestic 
of  Fidelity  State  Bank.  production.      But    it    la    the    fraction    that 

AU  over  the  drought  area.  eye«  acan  the  uuna.  The  bulk  of  chaeae  Lmporu  la  so  oom- 
horlzon  for  rain  clouds.  So  far  the  weather  parable  to  our  plentiful  supply  that  domeaUc 
has  been  infurlatlngly  fickle.  Last  week-  cheese  sale*  axe  heavily  damaged.  Theae 
end  rainstorms  danced  all  around  the  af-  jniporU  have  Increased  300  percent  In  the 
(ected  region;  some  spotty  showers  fell  with-      j^^  j^  months.  moaUy  from  Eurcfw.  In  stiU 


occasion  held  Unstock  off  marksU  In  «& 
attempt  to  force  prlcee  up.  They  have  been 
fighting  windmills  but  there  Is-  no  Cervantes 
around  to  glorify  their  quixotic  behavtor . 

The  consuming  public  needs  to  know  what 
la  behind  all  this.  It  needs  to  be  concerned 
iMt  the  coal- price  squeeze  force  to  many 
dairymen  out  ot  production  that  we  go  to 
Bcejclty  from  the  present  surplus  of  dairy 
producta.  Then  there  will  be  walla  about 
high  prices. 

The  greatest  culprit  In  the  supply-demand 
situation  Is  the  federal  government  with  its 
liberal  import  policies.  Every  nation  In  the 
world  has  import  barrtera  erected  against  us 
In  the  form  of  fees.  q\iotas  and  othtr  pro- 
tective devices  lor  their  own  agriculture. 
We  have  t>een  tar  too  Intent  on  making 
•friends"  to  protect  properly  our  own  baslo 
Industry.  Thla  la  a  two-way  road.  We 
abould  continue  to  work  for  lower  tariffs 
everywhere  but  they  muat  be  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

LAst  year  dairy  products  imported  to  this 
country  amounted  to  about  3-6  billion  pounds 
of  milk  equivalent,  primarily  cheese,  which 


in  It  but  not  enough  to  Improve  the  crop 
outlook  "Juat  enough  to  settle  the  dust." 
aaya  one  farmer).  In  northeaatern  Kansas, 
however,  there  wbj  enough  rain  to  cause 
floods— not  much  help,  since  Uttle  wheat  la 
grown  there. 

The  farmers  are  still  able  to  Joke  about 
the  drought.  Prank  Anderaon,  who  haa  the 
dust-blown  farm  near  Dodge  City,  apeeda 
down  a  country  road,  points  out  the  car  win- 
dow and  says:  "That's  50  m.p.h.  wheat" — so 
named,  be  explains,  because  "It's  so  thin 
and  aklmpy  that  the  faster  you  drive  by  the 
better  It  looks.  Now  up  here  alwaya  ts  some 
Mm.p.h.  wheat." 
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one  more  form  of  American  economic  sub- 
sidisation. 

Beet  Imports  lost  year  rose  to  almost  900 
million  pounds,  more  than  3O0  million  more 
than  in  19M.  for  the  equivalent  ot  900.000 
ateers  ot  1.000  pounds  weight.  Por  com- 
parison use  the  numbers  ot  beef  cows  to 
represent  the  import  weight.  Oklahoma  has 
the  second  largeat  total  of  beet  cows  la  the 
naUon.  U.S.  beef  Imports  last  year  were 
equivalent  to  almost  one-half  of  Oklahoma's 
total  beer  cow  numbers.  They  are  the  "fac- 
tory" producing  our  largest  single  source  of 
agricultural  Income. 

Nationally,  although  slaughter  of  female 
beet  animals  {cows  and  heifers)  has  been  at 
a  record  hl^  the  past  two  years,  there  are 
700.000  more  cattle  in  feedlots  now  than  a 
year  a^o.  This  is  a  new  evaluation,  since 
federal  flffures  have  been  readjusted  to  fit  a 
host  of  "phantom  animala  '  not  previously 
Included. 

Steived-tip  Imports  added  to  the  diacloeed 
Increased  numbers  aggimvate  the  situation. 
The  discloffure  had  an  immediate  effect  on 
tbe  Uve  and  tuturee  cattle  market.  Prices 
on  both  fed  cattle  and  potenUal  feeders  and 
Btockers  are  down.  Herd  buildups  and  fln- 
lah  feeding  both  are  based  on  government 
flgtiree.  Contrasted  to  domesUc  totAia,  im- 
ports a^aln  are  but  a  portion.     But  It  la  a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurwday.  AjyrU  S,  i$67 

Mr.      SMITH      Of      Oklahoma.    Mr,         ^^  ^^  ^^^  _  ^ __^  „  _  _  ,„„_  _^ , 

Speaker,  In  recent  days  we  have  all  been  ^^on^hathuru"the  e«noiny  badly.    And  anrworkers  in 'the  poaui  aervlce— otherwise 

shocked    by    -'** -"-•  "                                                            ' *' ' -"" 


talk  b^ote  a  number  of  service  clubs  dur- 
ing the  recent  Easter  recess,  and  was 

heanl  by  a  number  of  my  constituents. 
who  called  11  to  my  attention. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress- 
man Ford's  analysis  and  explansUon  ol 
postal  problems  wlU  be  of  Interest  to  all 
our  coUea^es.  and  I  am  having  it  in- 
serted In  the  CoifGRESSioNAL  Record  for 
this  reason. 
The  address  follows : 
It  Is  a  pleesure  to  be  with  you  for  this 
meeting. 

Congress  la  currently  in  Easter  Recess — a 
tradiuonal  "break"  between  the  day  ot  con- 
vening In  early  Jajiuary  and  July  4th.  I  am 
using  the  time  to  visit  many  communities 
In  my  District  and  to  talk  with  the  people 
iwbout  the  Issues  facing  this  sesaion  ot  Con- 
gress, Including  speeches  to  several  organlza- 
tlona. 

Aa  many  of  you  will  recall.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  House  Oonunittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  during  my  tenure  in  tbe 
House.  It  haa  been  a  most  active  Committee. 
conatderlng  and  acUng  upon  much  historical 
and  major  legislation — such  aa  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  EducsUon  Act.  I  have 
enjoyed  my  service  on  thla  Committee  and 
have  worked  dUigenUy  to  bring  to  the  House 
bills  that  directly  affect  mUUons  ot  people. 
When  tbe  90th  Congress  wss  being  or- 
ganized. I  received  a  seoond  important  Com- 
mittee assignment — the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service.  This  Commit- 
tee has  responsibility  for  such  Items  as  post- 
age rates;  pay  and  retirement  ot  Pederal  em- 
ployecs:  bills  relating  to  tbe  Armed  Porces 
postal  system;  mall  matter;  and  the  like.  I 
believe  this  la  going  to  be  an  active  year  for 
this  Oommlttee  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
next  tew  weeks  and  months  ot  service  on  It. 
I  want  to  diaciisa  with  you  tonigbt  the 
poat  Office  Department— the  problems  It 
faces  and  the  programs  that  are  [deposed  to 
give  the  NaUon  the  mall  service  we  deserve. 
This  will  include  some  comments  on  the 
expected  legislation  to  Increase  postage  rates. 
You  might  say  I  have  had  an  indoctrina- 
tion Into  the  postal  service  since  Joining  thU 
Oommlttee.  I  sm  concerned  over  the 
Department's  problems  and  I  believe  that 
you  as  individual  cltiBens  wtU  appreciate 
learning  more  of  the  situation.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  dally  contact  with 
practically  every  adult  American  citizen,  and 
I  don't  know  at  anything  that  makes  any- 
body madder  than  to  have  his  mall  delayed. 
Let  me  say  very  firmly  that  I  believe  the 
Department  is  doing  an  excellent  )ob  in 
many,  many  respects  handling  the  tremen- 
dous voltmM  of  mall  that  It  faces  each  dsy. 
•niere  are  many  stole  and  dedicated  officials 


newspaper  pictures  and 
stories  of  milk  belnc  poured  out  as  pro- 
producers  protested  their  plight  of  low 
prices. 

I  do  not  believe  that  dumping  out  milk 
Is  the  answer,  but  I  do  believe  these  dairy 
farmers  need  help  and  that  we  Members 
of  Congress  are  In  a  position  to  help 
them.  I  have  Joined  several  of  my  col- 
leagues In  Introducing  a  bill  to  regulate 
Imports  of  milk  and  dairy  products, 
which  would  help  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion. 

An  editorial  writer  for  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  says  It 
this  way: 

DaiBT   IifPOiTa  HuKT  PaauBas  | 

We  do  not  believe  that  dumping  milk  in 
gutters  or  plowing  pigs  under  ts  any  ^ay  to 
adjust  supply  and   demand  so  that   i.  fair 


there  is  a  cure  lor  It. 


Problems  of  Ibc  Post  Office  Departaeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEll 

or  mcunuN 
IN  THK  HODBE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  AprH  S,  liSl 
Mr.  DINOELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  the  Post  OlBce  Department 
are  among  the  most  pressing  which  must 
be  faced  by  the  90th  Congress.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  these  problems  more  clearly 


WB  would  not  bAve  tbe  mUl  moTlng  u  i 
clently  aa  It  doea. 

I  bAve  be*n  very  much  Impressed  wltb  the 
qUAllty  of  leAderahlp  And  Jmt  plAln  old- 
faAhloned  dedlcAtlon  to  worli  th«t  1«  being 
given  the  Po«t  Offlce  Dep*rtment  by  the  Poet- 
maAter  GenerAl,  LAwrence  T.  O'Brien.  He  li 
A  pK)gree«lve  thinker;  he  lA  determined  to 
give  the  Nation  a  postAl  aystem  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud:  and  he  U  pledged  to  erajse 
the  eBectA  of  Uttle  progre«<  In  pact  yean 
and  to  adequately  handle  today's  problems. 

CKjrlng  hla  teaUmony  to  the  Bouae  Appco- 
prlAtlona  Oommlttee  A  few  dAya  Ago.  Poat- 
maater  General  O'Brien  aounded  a  aUong 
note  of  warning.  He  atated  that  the  Poet 
Office  Department  la  In  a  race  with  cataatro- 
phe." 

Ana  he  added:  "And  it  U  a  race  that  we 
oould  well  loae.  though  It  ta  certainly  In  our 
power  not  to  loae  It." 

The  Poatmaater  General  proceeded  to  then 


.  ...  analyzed  than  In  a  speech  given  by  my 

proat  may  be  made  by  producers  whose  coeu  ^^^^  friend  and  colleague,  Congressman  ouuine  hla  general  budgetary  program  for 

are  fixed.                                   ,.„...,  „...,h.r.  WllUAM  D.  PORD.  whose  15th  District  of  the  coming  OKaU  year  and  to  •"P^JJ^"  »** 

We  can  undentand  the  pUght  of  membera  "                  „       grfj^cent  to  my  own  16lil  aeveral   atep.    the   DepMOment   propoee.   to 

ol  the  HaUooaI  Pannera  Orgmnliatlon  who  Michigan  ues  »oJ»«n'  "  ""              ^,  ^^  ^j  ^p  -.^iOi  up'  from  pA«t 

have  resorted  to  dumping  milk  and  have  on  District.     Congressman  PoiiB  gave  Uiis  t«ke  mat  wu.  .^-i- 
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reu^  aod  "get  khaad"  ot  tba  mftU  Toluma. 
Th^  included:  expaiwloa  «ad  screnffUiea- 
ln«  fc*  ZIP  Code,  unproved  planning  »nd 
budgeting;  graatar  pcoductlTtty  through  bet- 
ter utmaauon  of  eanployee*.  mechanization, 
modernlzatton  and  research;  having  mall 
xioerm  pmj  ibalr  lair  ahare  of  maJl  ocma;  a 
utroog  coaunltment  to  qoaUt;  aerrtoe;  and  a 
mlnlmizauon  of  ooata. 

The  Houae  laat  week  aw>roved  the  Depart- 
menCa  budget  practloally  aa  preaented.  Sortie 
cuti  were  made,  but  the  Senate  la  atlll  to 
oonalder  the  bUl  and  It  to  lUcely  the  dnai 
product  win  be  near  the  Portmaater  General^ 
BUggeated  budget 

Frankly.  I  don't  think  thU  la  an  area  where 
eipendltorea  can  be  reduced  More  than 
90  percent  of  tJie  Department*  budget  la  for 
paying  the  Lneac&peble  oosta  of  salaries  and 
fringe  beneOU  for  more  than  700.000  employ- 
eea  Thua.  there  la  very  little  area  In  which 
to  cut  expenditures  without  aerloua  eonae- 
quencfls  to  the  mali  aemce  and  the  effort  to 
mechanize  and  modernise. 

Lets  get  Into  the  Poat  OfBce  Deportment 
In  lome  detail. 

The  Deparanent'6  Job  la  to  move  the  mall 
.  .      and  there'a  plenty  ot  It. 

Mall  volume  Ib  actually  a  mirror  of  the 
Watlon'B  ecooomy.  The  people  oi  thU  Na- 
tion are  earning  more,  apendtng  more,  and 
learning  more  than  ever  before  .  .  .  busi- 
ne«B  activity  U  great  WJiat  does  the  mir- 
ror Khow  In  the  way  of  mall   volume? 

We  are  at  BOO  billion  pieces  now  and  In- 
creaalDg  at  over  8  billion  piece*  a  year  It 
la  Mtlmated  that  In  the  tiacM  year  1M8  this 
growth  win  be  4.5  percent.  The  entire  na- 
tion of  Prance  produce*  only  9  blUlon  plecea 
of  mall  a  year.  Juat  three  times  our  annual 
increase  or  about  the  same  amount  our  De- 
partment procesa  during  the  Chrtatmas  rush. 
Here  are  three  charta  (not  reproduced  In 
the  Rccoao)  that  will  be  of  interest:  (ll  Mall 
Volume.  Peraonal  Income.  Population. 

And  the  second,  which  ahows  th*  types 
of  mall:  (3)  Mall  Mix.  This  chart  U  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  but  the  percentages  wUl  not 
t>c  far  off  .  -  ■  for  flacal  year  1968  when  the 
number  of  piecea  reach  S3  billion. 

Another  way  of  putting  It:  the  mall  rate 
la  averaging"  more  and  more  pieces  for  each 
man.  woman  and  child  in  the  Nation. 
(3>  1966-1967  Letters  Per  year. 
The  Post  Office  Department's  budget  this 
ye*r  la  $e.B  billion,  up  6418,6  mlllloo  or  6.7 
percent  over  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
bud^t  la  geared  to  improving  aerrlce  and 
modernising  the  Department's  physical  plant 
and  equipment. 

Theae  alldea  give  you  a  very  brief  Idea  of 
•ocne  of  the  factors  involved  .  .  and  what 
la  proposed. 

(4t  Major  Budget  Increa«ea:  This  slide 
show*  how  pay  legislation  has  Increased 
eoau  .  .  .  while  revenue  from  poatage  baa 
not  kept  pace. 

(5)  Major  Changes  Since  1903:  Construe- 
tloa  ...  for  Fiscal  Tear  1967  and  Placal 
Tear  1968. 

(6t  Oonatruction— Fiscal  Tear  1967  (Slide) . 
(71  Construction — Flacal  Tear  1966  (Slide). 
One  of  the  actions  taken  to  help  the  Post 
Office  Department  meet  Its  obligations  to  the 
public,  and  one  of  the  most  significant  In  my 
Judgment,  wsa  the  establishment  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  Research  and  Engineering  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Poatmaster  General. 

The  Department  was  able  to  recruit  a  really 
exceptional  and  creative  man  for  the  top 
pcjsltion.  Dr.  Leo  3,  Packer,  formerly  a  lop 
executive  of  the  Xerox  Corporation.  Dr. 
Packer  is  building  a  strong  and  talented  staff. 
and  be  la  providing  vigorous  Jeadershlp  to 
the  Elepartment's  accelerated  research  and 
engineering  effort. 

Another  significant  action  in  this  field  by 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral  has  been  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Research  and  Engineering  Ad- 
visory Council  ...  to  provide  a  bridge  to  the 
scientific  and  engineering  community.  The 
eatabllahment  of  thU  CotucU,  oonsuting  oC 


39  ceobnloeJ  experts  and  executives,  reflecu 
the  Departments  policy  of  invtung  talented 
and  experleaced  individuals  to  aasUt  In  iu 
programs.  This  group  wUl  pfo-rtde  a  close 
Mntr  vlth  the  moec  advanced  thinking  of  the 
engineering,  academic  and  business  commun- 
ity, and  certainly  will  help  apply  the  latest 
fruits  ot  science  and  technology  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  postal  service. 

The  Department  has  asked  for  a  40.3  per- 
cent Increase  in  its  funds  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  for  this  new  Bureau  .  .  .  titaj  million. 
To  Illustrate  the  ln\portance  attached  to  this 
effort  of  the  Depaxtment.  I  might  point  out 
that  no  changes  were  made  In  thla  appro- 
priation request  when  the  House  acted  last 
week- 

U  you  haven't  seen  the  March  issue  of 
Fortune  Magazine.  I  suggest  that  you  obtain 
*  copy  and  read  the  arUcIe  ■Its  Now  or 
Never  tor  the  Post  Office  Department."  This 
glvee  a  lengthy  summary  of  the  efforts  being 
directed  by  Poetmaater  General  O'Brten  and 
the  work  of  Dr.  Packer  in  research  and  engi- 
neering.   It  is  an  excellent  article. 

I  mentioned  the  ZIP  Code  as  one  ol  the 
ways  being  used  to  improve  the  mall  serv- 
ice ...  1  believe  U  Is  Important  enough  for  a 
more  detailed  explanation  ZIP  Code  is  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  habit  pattern  of  all 
Americana.  As  you  know,  effective  January 
l.  1967.  all  bulk  second  and  third-class  mall 
must  be  ZIP  Coded.  And,  every  effort  u  be- 
ing made  to  have  ail  Americans  use  the  ZIP 
Code  on  their  individual  letters  because  in 
the  Department's  mechanization  program  la 
a  plan  for  macblnea  that  will  read  the  ZIP 
Code  and  help  speed  your  mall  on  Its  way. 
(In  fact,  one  of  these  maohioes  Is  now  being 
tested  in  Detroit. ) 

Today,  ZIP  Code  and  the  SecUonal  Centers 
help  the  Department  in  lu  effort  to  more 
the  mail- 

(B)  ZIP  Code  is  the  Direct  Way:  This 
chart  (not  printed  la  the  Rbcobo)  Ulua- 
tratea  the  difference  in  movement  of  mall 
before  and  after  the  ZIP  Code  and  Sectional 
Center  progranu.  Prior  to  these  programs, 
movement  of  mall  was  limited  to  the  mem- 
orizing of  direct  routings  to  communities  by 
an  individual  postal  clerk.  The  "memory 
bank"  of  the  clerk  generally  was  restricted 
to  individual  communities  within  the  "home" 
state  and  in  some  instancee  to  direct  rout- 
ings of  communities  In  another  selected 
state. 

For  example,  prior  to  the  ZIP  Code  and  Sec- 
tional Center  programs,  a  dlatrlbution  clerk 
Id  Los  Angeles  would  not  neceasarUy  know 
the  location  of  CoUlnsvilte.  lUiaols  63334.  If 
he  distributed  a  leuer  addressed  to  Colllns- 
ville.  he  would  send  it  to  Chicago.  A  dla- 
trlbution clerk  in  Chicago,  who  would  know 
the  Illinois  scheme,  would  then  route  It  to 
St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  some  385  miles  south, 
and  then  it  would  be  dispatched  by  highway 
transportation  to  Colllnsvllle,  a  distance  of 
10  miles. 

Under  the  ZIP  Oode  and  Section  Center 
Programs,  if  all  mall  was  distributed  by  ZIP 
Code,  the  clerk  at  Loa  Angeles  would  route 
this  letter  directly  to  the  Sectional  CenUr 
Identified  by  the  first  three  digits— «22.  This 
means  the  clerk  at  Loe  Angelea  would  not 
have  to  know  a  scheme  for  UllnoLs.  The  mall 
for  all  of  the  ofllcea  located  In  East  St.  Louis. 
Hilnots  Sectional  Center,  some  74,  would 
move  directly  from  Ixm  Angelea  to  the  Scc- 
tiooal  Center  under  the  ZIP  Gods  proceas. 
Thla  results  in  a  reduction  of  385  mllea  In 
transportation  plus  the  essential  time  gained 
Incidents  to  the  by-paaslng  of  the  intermedi- 
ate distribution  at  Chicago. 

The  direct  movement  of  mall  between  the 
S53  Sectional  Centers,  which  the  DeparUnent 
ts  now  able  to  accomplish  In  lieu  of  massing 
of  mall  on  73  major  terminal  points,  has  en- 
abled the  postal  service  to  cope  more  efll- 
clently  with  the  exploding  mall  volume. 

Thla  has  t>een  a  very  brief  description  of 
the  beneflte  of  ZIP  Code  and  Sectional  Cen- 
tera,  but  I  am  aure  you  can  aee  Its  value. 


Ttia  anticipated  employment  for  the  De- 
partment this  next  fiscal  year  will  be  wen 
over  700.000 

Thix  chart  glvee  an  Idea  of  how  employ- 
ment has  risen  as  the  mall  volume  has  grown 

(9)  Employment:  The  average  person,  who 
may  not  be  called  upon  ta>  consider  such 
facu  as  I  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, may  not  appreciate  the  productivity 
of  the  Individual  postal  employee. 

If  we  divide  our  total  mall  volume  by  our 
total  number  of  employees,  we  find  that  the 
average  employee  handles  more  than  114.000 
pieces  of  mall  a  year 

(10)  Chart  (not  printed  In  the  Racoaot 
IndlvlduAl  Employee  Productivity:  This 
compares  to  96.000  for  Switzerland.  94,000 
for  the  Netherlands.  73,000  for  Belgium.  62.- 
000  for  Germany.  59.000  for  France,  56.000  for 
Great  Britain.  47,000  for  Italy  and  31.000  for 
Japan,  And  none  of  these  other  nations 
deal  with  a  postal  delivery  area  of  3.6OO.000 
mllea  complicated  by  dispersed  suburbs. 
urban  sprawl,  coagulated  tr^Hc  and  sky- 
scraper office  buildings  In  other  words,  each 
American  postal  worker  handles  as  much 
mail  as  two  French  or  German  postal  work- 
ers and  more  than  three  Japanese  postal 
workers- 
Postal     employee*     are     performing     well 

They  deserve  to  have  both  a  living  wage  and 
the  most  modern  mall  handling  tools  that 
can  be  provided. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he  wUl 
ask  Congress  for  pay  raise  legislation  that  will 
Include  postal  employees.  Tou  might  ap- 
preciate the  need  more  If  you  consider  an 
example  recently  pointed  out  in  Waahlagton 
The  bus  company  there  has  signs  on  Its 
vehicles  that  offer  66.900  per  year  for  begin- 
ning bus  drivers.  WhUe.  of  course,  the  two 
Jobs  are  not  Identical,  and  while  fringe  bene- 
fits might  make  a  difference,  a  postal  clerk 
or  carrier  must  work  15  yean  to  reach  that 
salary  figure  under  the  preaent  system 
Moving  people  in  buses  is  important,  but  so 
Is  moving  the  mall. 

Although  postal  pay  has  been  Increased 
by  38  percent  In  five  years,  the  Poat  Office 
Department  Is  not  competitive  with  other 
employees  In  some  industrialized  major 
cities.  There  was  a  suggestion  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Poet  Office  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  during  recent  hearings  that 
possibly  salaries  should  be  different  for  postal 
positions  in  cities  and  rural  areas.  This 
would  enable  the  Department  to  more 
equally  compete  with   Industry. 

Undoubtedly,  we  shall  face  this  subject 
when  the  Committee  on  which  I  serve  eon- 
slders  pay  raise  bills.  Several  have  been 
Introduced  and  await  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. 

Let  me  conclude  by  talking  with  you  about 
the  "posUl  deficiency"  and  postage  rates. 

The  "deficiency"  la  simply  the  amount  of 
funds  required  to  operate  the  Post  Office 
above  the  revenues  received  from  postage. 
It  U  esumated  the  deficiency  thU  year  will 
be  around  61,3  bUllon.  However,  the  Con- 
gress has  said  that  certain  functions  of  the 
Department  are  "public  service"  and  should 
not  be  included  in  the  deficiency  and  In 
determining  poatage  rales.  This  year,  pub- 
lic service  items  wUl  be  approximately  tWO 
million,  which  means  that  the  actual 
deficiency  will  be  around  6600  million  that. 
must  be  financed  from  the  Treasury. 

This  is  shown  on  the  tollomlng  chart  (not 
printed  In  the  Recoao).  (11)  The  PoeUl 
Deficiency:  Now.  let  us  "pinfiolnt*'  the 
deficiency  by  classes  of  postage  .  .  .  here  Is 
another  chart  (not  printed  In  the  Rsoo»di 

(13)  Pinpointing  the  Postal  Deficiency 
The  Postal  Policy  Act  of  19B8  clearly  spelLi 
out  that  the  requirement  that  postal  Income 
and  expenditures  should  be  approximately 
equal,  and  that  the  ratea  should  be  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  if  expenditures  and  in- 
come are  not  equal  ...  As  I  stated,  "public 
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,BTlc«"  Item*  »i-e  {lUcounMd  In  Bgurliig  th« 
total  deficiency. 

Bight  now.  no  citegorr  o'  »»»"  ^  piylng 
lu  w»y  other  tlian  Brrt^MMe  and  air  mau. 
md  the  coet  coierage  In  thoM  claMee  of  mall 
U  nearlng  the  treaJt-eTen  point.  The  Poetil 
PoUcy  Act  oonaldered  that  nnt-cUM  maU 
murt  pay  more  than  lt»  coat  due  to  the 
nreterred  service  mch  maU  received. 

ThU  chart  (not  printed  In  the  Bi»oaD) 
ahows  that  Americana  ha?e  bargain  poetage 

113)  Americana  Have  Bargain  Postage 
Ra.t<s:  And.  aa  you  know,  the  Prealdent  haa 
■tated  in  hla  budget  meaeage  that  he  will  aak 
for  an  Increwe  In  poatage  .  .  .  one-cent  tor 
ant-clMB  and  air  mall,  or  a  30  percent  In- 
crease, which  will  produce  an  eaUmated  »S3« 
million  In  revenues. 

The  detalla  of  the  Increaaea  to  be  requeeted 
in  second  and  third-class  mall  have  not  been 
relMSed  by  the  Pr«»ldent.  but  I  expect  this  to 
be  one  ot  the  major  blUa  that  we  will  eoon 
be  considering  In  my  Committee. 

The  new  budget  calls  for  »700  mllUon  In 
revenue  from  poataj  rale  Increaaee— which 
on  sn  annual  bseU  will  amount  to  some  »800 
million  when  fully  effecUve.  Dslng  simple 
arithmetic,  It  U  easy  to  see  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  revenues  to  be  raised 
Iioni  the  nrst-claaa  and  air  maU  Increases 
i«S3«  million)  and  the  (800  mliuon  must 
come  from  the  Increaaea  to  be  requeeled  on 
second  and  third-class. 

Personally.  It  la  my  teeUng  that  these 
clssse*  of  maU  be  required  to  pay  their  fair 
ihare  ot  the  cost  of  delivery.  I  eipect  this 
will  be  one  of  the  major  points  of  discus- 
sion when  my  Committee  begins  work  on  the 
rate  Increase  bill. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  there  has 
been  recent  discussion  about  doing  away 
with  postage  stamps  altogether,  except  to 
provide  certain  special  serv-lces  at  extra  coat. 
This  may  bo  an  area  for  serious  consideration 
by  the  Oomralttee.  This  would  mean  the 
elimination  ot  many  acUvltles  such  as  print- 
ing selling.  Ucklng.  canceling,  and  collecting 
sumps  But.  It  would  also  mean  that  Oon- 
grt«  must  declare  the  postal  operations  to 
be  mainly  pubUc  service  and  that  the  ex- 
penses would  bs  paid  from  the  governments 
general  revenues. 

It  u  not  possible  for  me  to  cover  all  « 
the  most  interesting  and  exciting  operations 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  In  these  re- 
marks. I  have  become  greatly  Interested  In 
them,  and  I  know  this  very  important  agency 
deserves  great  attention  from  the  Congress. 
It  must  meet  the  challenge  of  "now  or 
never."  because  we  Americans  are  dally  In- 
creasing our  letter  writing. 

1  know  you  want  me  to  do  all  that  I  can 
to  meet  the  challenge  In  a  manner  that  will 
be  fair  to  all  uaen  of  the  mall. 


A  ProfTkB  of 
Bilinfnal  Edocatioul  Opportnnitiei 

for  America'!  Z  Millioa 
NoB-EB|Iuk-SpeakiB(  Schoolchildrea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CSLirORNlA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  AvrU  5.  J»«7 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  In  the  House  today  a  bill. 
H.R.  8000.  to  oiler  the  Nation's  2  million 
non-EngUsh-sijealtlng  elementary  and 
secondary  BChoolchlldren  a  better  chance 
to  realize  their  full  educational  aspira- 
tions. 
Thla  legislation,  titled  "The  Bilingual 


Educational  Opportunity  Act,"  to  speetfl- 
cally  designed  to  asalst  local  school 
districts  In  setting  up  new  <nd  Imagina- 
tive systems  of  bilingual  education.  In- 
dividually tailored  to  meet  the  H>eclal- 
laed  needs  of  Spanish-speaking  grade 
and  high  school  students  living  In  the 
Southwestern  States.  New  York,  and 
Florida,  French-sjieaklng  youngsters  In 
certain  areas  along  the  United  SUtes- 
Canadlan  border,  as  well  as  other  non- 
Engllsh-speaklng  children  residing  In 
widely  scattered  secUons  of  the  country. 
There  ts  an  lu-gent  need,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  find  constructive  solutions  to  the 
unique  blllngual-blcultural  educaUon 
problems  faced  by  the  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  American  schoolchildren 
who  are  members  of  our  non-Engllsh- 
speaklng  ethnic  and  nationality  groups. 
The  situation  Is  Just  beginning  to  re- 
ceive national  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  education  problems  In  the 
Urdted  SUtes,  calling  for  Immediate,  ag- 
gressive remedial  action  to  help  over- 
come the  serious  learning  dlfUcultles  ex- 
perienced by  this  Important  segment  of 
the  Nation's  school-age  population. 

So  far.  Uttle  or  no  progress  has  been 
made  toward  finding  adequate  answers 
to  the  highly  complex  problems  Involved. 
And  today,  lob  opportunities.  Income 
levels,  economic  advancement.  In  fact, 
all  the  aspects  of  personal  and  family 
well-being,  are  closely  linked  to  educa- 
tional achievement  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  with  one  an- 
other. 

Those  who  are  severely  handicapped 
because  (rf  language  barriers  In  our  mod- 
em, predominantly  English-speaking  so- 
ciety suffer  a  continuing  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  participate  and  share 
fully  In  the  rich  abundance  of  20th-cen- 
tury America. 

My  bill,  therefore.  Is  an  effort  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  local-State-Pederal 
cooperative  approach  I  believe  Is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  large  number  of  students 
In  the  United  States  to  whom  English 
Is  a  second  language. 

The  measure  would  provide  17  mllUon 
the  first  year  to  enable  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  Initiate  comprehen.slve  bilingual 
systems  of  teaching  non-English-speak- 
ing students. 

The  Bilingual  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  Federal  flnanctal  assist- 
ance to  local  educaUon  agencies  to  con- 
duct a  variety  of  programs  such  as:  origi- 
nal research  and  demonstration  pUot 
projects  In  the  field  of  bUlngusl  educa- 
tion; intensive  preschool  Headstsrt-type 
programs  ^leclfically  designed  to  orient 
and  prepare  non-EnglLsh-speaklng  chil- 
dren for  smoother  transition  to  and  more 
rapid  advancement  In  the  elementary 
school  environment;  actlvlUes  to  empha- 
slM  the  use  of  the  ability  to  speak  a 
language  other  than  English  aa  a  bridge 
to  the  learning  of  English;  regular,  on- 
going sclKxri-systemwlde  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs;  the  teaching  of  English 
as  the  first  or  primary  language;  the 
teaching  of  the  language  spoken  In  the 
home  as  a  second  language :  programs  de- 
signed to  Impart  to  non-English-speak- 
ing students  a  knowledge  of  and  pride  In 
their  ancestral  language  and  cultural 
heritage:  programs  to  attract  and  retain 
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as  teachers  promising  Individuals  at  non- 
Engllsfa-speaklng  ethnic  or  nationality 
background:  and  ooinmunlt;  efforts  to 
eEtabUsh  closer  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  the  home. 

Hi.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  cite  In 
support  of  H  R.  8000  a  recent  survey  on 
ttie  teaching  of  Spanish  to  Spanish- 
speaking  young  Americans,  in  which  the 
National  Education  Association  found 
that  this  group  of  bilingual  and  blcul- 
tural  children  represented  what  It  called, 
"the  most  acute  educational  problem  In 
the  Southwest." 
The  NEA  study  continued: 
Many  of  these  young  people  experience 
academic  failure  In  school.  At  best,  they 
have  limited  success.  A  large  percentage  t>e- 
come  school  drop-outs.  .  .  .  And  Uttle  head- 
way la  being  made  against  the  problem.  .  .  . 
Spanlsh-speaklng  children  start  school 
«-llb  a  decided  handicap  (the  almost  exclu- 
sive u»e  of  Spanish  I .  f  aU  behind  their  class- 
mates In  the  first  grade,  and  each  passing 
year  finds  them  farther  behind. 

They  are  oondlUoned  to  faUure  In  the 
early  yesta  of  their  schooling,  and  each  ad- 
ditional year  only  servee  to  reinforce  their 
feeUngs  of  failure  and  frustration. 

The  Spanlsh-speaklng  student  knows 
some  English  but  has  used  It  Infrequently 
The  language  of  his  home,  his  childhood,  his 
first  years,  Is  Spanish.  His  environment,  his 
experiences,  his  very  personality  have  been 
shaped  by  It. 

But  he  eoon  discovers  that  English  Is  the 
only  language  acceptable  In  school. 


In  addition  to  the  language  barrier, 
children  of  Spanlsh-speaklng  back- 
ground "encounter  a  strange  and  differ- 
ent set  of  cultural  patterns,  an  acceler- 
ated tempo  of  living,  and,  more  often 
than  not.  teachers  who.  through  sympa- 
thetic and  sincere,  have  little  under- 
standing of  the  Spanlsh-speaklng  people, 
their  customs,  beliefs,  and  senslUvltles. " 
The  National  Educatlwi  Association 
report  concluded: 
The  need  Is  for  acUon — now  1 
To  meet  the  problem  fully,  however,  fur- 
ther legislation  and  substantially  Ulcreased 
appropriations  are  needed  A  more  Inten- 
sive eBort  to  recruit  addlUonal  teachers 
from  among  the  Spanlsh-speaklng  Is  anoth- 
er Imperauve.  Additional  research,  especial- 
ly ot  a  demonstrauon  nature.  Is  yet  another. 
An  extended  series  of  needs  could  be  Usted. 
But  the  urgent  need  U  for  action  and  Inno- 
vation m  local  school  districts  almost  every- 
where. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  sincere  belief 
that  H.R.  8000  represents  the  kind  of  im- 
mediate legislative  action  recommended 
by  the  NEA  to  help  overcome  the  serious 
linguistic  handicaps  suffered  by  Amer- 
ica's 2  mUllon  non-EngUsh-speaking  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  children. 
I  urge  the  House  Education  and  lAbor 
Committee,  to  which  this  measure  has 
been  referred,  to  schedule  early  public 
hearings  on  the  bUl.  With  favorable 
committee  consideration,  I  am  hopeful 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  afflrmaUve 
action  by  the  full  House,  perhaps  even 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
In  order  to  provide  a  somewhat  more 
specific  and  detailed  explanation  of  my 
bill  H  J*  8000,  the  Bilingual  Educational 
Opportunity  Act,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
in  the  CoNoaEssiowAi.  Bscosii  the  follow- 
ing narrative  summary  of  the  bill's  major 
provisions: 

HB.  8000,  the  BUlngual  Educational  Op- 
portunity Act,  would  amend  the  Elementary 
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and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1»«,  m 
amended,  by  »ddinf  a  new  Title  VIL  Prea- 
ent  Title  VH  would  be  redMlfnfcted  U  TlUe 

vni. 

OBCLAEATIOIf   OF   TOUCY 

Under  new  Title  vn.  Section  709,  of  th* 
Elementary  and  Secondary  BducaUon  Act, 
as  amended,  it  would  become  the  offlclal 
policy  of  the  United  Statee  to  provide  bl- 
llngtiai  educational  opportunity  prograzna 
for  large  numbers  of  elementary  and  eec- 
ondary  itudenw  to  whom  Engtlah  Is  a  Mcond 
lanffuage. 

AtTTBOlttATlOK   AtfO   AlXOTimrTS 

Section  70a  of  the  propoeed  Title  VII  would 
authorize  RpproprlaUona  for  bilingual  edu- 
caUoD  progTwns  for  fl*cal  years  1968  through 
XB71  The  authorization  would  caU  for 
•6  000  000  for  the  fl«al  1968;  »V0.O0O.00O  for 
fiscal  190»,  and  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the 
two   following  ft»cal  jeare    (1070  and    1971  J. 

The  US.  Oommlaaloner  of  Education  would 
allot  from  those  fimda  appropriated,  a  share 
to  a  particular  State  by  meana  of  a  formula 
baaed  on  tiie  number  or  non-English  speak- 
\nf  elementary  ami  secondary  school  itu- 
denu  In  that  State  and  on  the  per  capita  In- 
oome  in  tliat  parUcular  State.  Further  de- 
tail* of  tiie  foraiula  would  be  determined  by 
the  CbmiDlaaioner  In  such  faahlon  aa  to  beet 
carry  oi^*  the  purpoeee  of  -ntie  vn. 

fi^jt  purposw  of  deOnltlon  relating  to  pro- 
pcMad  TlUe  vn  non- English -speoklng  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  atudents  would  refer 
to  ttKM«  who  were  bom  In.  or  one  or  both  of 
whose  parents  were  bom  In,  a  non-EngUeh- 
cpeakln«r  area,  such  as  Mexico.  Puerto  Rloo. 
Cuba,  or  French  CJanada.  In  SUtee  where 
suclL  Information  is  available,  students  with 
Spanlsli  aumamea  would  qualify.  In  the 
casee  of  students  who  do  not  qualify  under 
any  of  the  above  criteria  and  to  whom  the 
CommlsBlaner  feela  the  purpoaes  of  Title  vn 
abould  rt^tfully  ^ply.  he  may  eatabliah  ad- 
ditional objective  criteria  to  provide  for  their 
tnoludon. 

A  Stale'a  allotment  under  propoeed  Title 
vn  for  a  given  fiscal  year  would  be  made 
avmllAbie  tot  claim  by  that  StaU  prior  to  a 
■pedfled  daU  set  by  the  Commissioner.  Al- 
lotments not  claimed  by  States  prior  to  tiiat 
date  would  be  reallotted  to  other  States  for 
additional  grants  under  Title  VH  during  that 
flacai  year.  The  maner  of  distributing  these 
extra  allotments  would  be  determined  by  the 
Cocnmlsslonere . 

usss  or  mmAL  rxrttos 
According  to  SecUon  704  of  Proposed  Title 
VH.  grants  oould  be  used  foe  the  planning 
axul  development  of  programs  deelnced  to 
meet  Utm  special  needs  of  children  who  speak 
fPTHgW**)  as  a  second  language.  Such  pro- 
grams might  Include  special  bilingual  and 
bicultural  rwearch  and  demonstration  proj- 
ect*. Funds  oould  also  be  used  to  support 
pilot  projects  for  the  purpose  of  teaUng  and 
deokonslraUng  the  effectiveness  of  theories 
and  techniques  evolved  through  research 
hATlJic  U>  do  with  the  training  of  bilingual 
cmidrvo. 

In  addition  to  researcb  and  demonatratlon 
projects,  grants  could  also  go  toward  the  ee- 
tabUahnunt.  maintenance  and  operation  of 
pro^ranu  In  bilingual  education.  Such  sup- 
port might  Include  the  cost  of  minor  re- 
modeUnc  of  claaaroom  space,  and  the  ac- 
qtilaltion  of  equipment  necessary  for  ths 
Lmptenentatlon  of  MUngual  education  pro- 
grams. 

A  number  of  types  of  bilingual  education 
programs  might  qualify  for  funding  imder 
propceed  TlUe  vn.  A  standard  Item  for 
many  area*  would  probably  be  a  regular,  on- 
going comprehenatve  bUlngual  educaUonal 
program.  Such  a  program  might  include  a 
concomitant  cultural  program  dedicated  to 
f,y^^'tTtng  bUlngual  ctiUdnn  prids  In  and 
knowledc*  ot  ^^^  ancesUml  bolta^  and 
language. 

Pot  younger  bUlngual  chUdren,  H.R.  8000 
suggests  programs  that  teach  English  aa  tUs 
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flrat  and  primary  language,  but  reinforce  tlie 
borne  language  by  teaching  lU  systemaUc 
and  correct  use  as  a  a«»nd  language.  An- 
other po«lbls  program  aimed  at  younger 
non-EiigliAb-sp««Jtlng  chUdren  might  be  an 
intensive  preschool  program  pattem«l  along 
the  lines  of  "Headstarl." 

The  purpoee  o<  such  an  eariy  program 
votUd  be  to  smooth  tbe  tranaltion  of  the 
chUd  Into  elementary  school,  and  to  insure 
aa  much  as  possible  that  he  does  not  begin 
his  educational  career  with  a  IlngulsUc 
handicap  to  unpede  his  progress.  Another 
possibly  useful  pfogram  could  be  one  In 
which  the  ability  of  the  non-English  speak- 
ing child  to  speak  hU  native  language,  might 
be  us©d  as  a  bridge  to  help  him  transfer  those 
akllU  to  the  learning  of  English. 

To  help  Insure  the  success  of  bilingual 
orograms.  Title  VU  would  provide  funds  for 
programs  aimed  at  attracting  and  retaining 
as  teachers  In  such  programs,  qualified  per- 
sons of  non-Engltsh-speaklng  ethnic  or  na- 
Uonallty  backgrounds.  It  Is  alao  suggested 
In  H  R  8000  that  special  community  proJecU 
to  oonsldered  under  the  terms  of  TlUe  VU  to 
establish  closer  relations  between  school  and 
the  homes  of  bilingual  children. 

AI»n.ICAT!ONS   rO«  CaAHTS   ftWD  CONOmONS 

roa  sppaovAi. 
Section  706  of  propowd  TlU*  vn  apeclflea 
that  grants  would  be  made  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  only  after  a  proper  applica- 
tion accompanied  by  necessary  details  of  the 
intended  program  had  been  auppUed  to  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioner.  Applica- 
tions sohuld  set  forth  plans  for  a  program  of 
sufflclent  size,  scope,  and  design  as  would  be 
neceaaary  to  help  promot«  the  broad  pur- 
poses of  the  BUlngual  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Act.  and  at  the  same  time  that  would 
fulflll  one  of  the  more  specific  objectives 
Uated  in  the  preceding  SecUon  704.  This 
general  pUn  should  Include  an  explanation 
of  the  proposed  method*  of  efficient  admin - 
Utration  of  the  projected  bilingual  educa- 
tion program.  It  should  be  made  cieaur  that 
projected  programs.  If  funded,  would  be  un- 
der the  suptervlalon  or  administration  ol  the 
applicant. 

Applications  should  olso  make  clear  poU- 
dea  and  procedures  that  would  assure  that 
Federal  funds  for  bUlngual  programs  would 
not  supplant  SUte  and  local  efforU  In  that 
area.  In  addition,  the  application  should 
provide  tar  flacai  control  and  fund-account- 
ing procedxirea  that  assure  proper  dlsburac- 
ment  of  and  accounting  (or  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  applicant.  Provision  should  also 
be  mads  for  ths  submloaion  of  an  annual 
report,  and  such  other  reports  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out 
his  functions  imder  the  law  and  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Another  requirement  for  application  ap- 
proval would  be  that  the  program  proposed 
therein  be  oonalst«nt  with  the  crtt«rla  es- 
tablished by  ths  Commlasloner  regarding 
•qiUtable  distribution  of  funds  under  this 
Title  within  each  StaW.  Under  proposed 
TlUe  vn  he  would  base  hla  crturla  on  (A) 
the  geographic  distribution  of  non-English- 
speaking  students  within  the  State,  (B)  the 
relative  need  of  persons  in  different  geo- 
graphic areas  within  the  State  for  tns  kinds 
of  services  this  Title  would  supply,  and  the 
financial  abUlty  of  those  person*  to  supply 
such  services  for  themselves,  and  finally  (C> 
ths  relative  ability  of  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  State  to  provide  bilingual 
educaUonal  programs  of  the  type  that  TlUe 
vn  would  sponsor. 

For  approval  of  a^ipllcatlon*  for  Title  VU 
fund*  to  Implement  actual  teaching  pro- 
gram* (a*  exposed  to  research  project*),  the 
Commiasloaer  would  have  to  determine  that 
ths  program  would  employ  the  best  available 
talent  and  rMOUrc«B  and  would  appreciably 
Increase  educaUonal  opportunity  In  the 
area  aerved  by  the  applicant.  Be  would  also 
havs  to  determine  that  provision  bad  al*o 
been  made  to  serve  non-profit,  private  school 
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ehUdren  la  the  ktc*  wbo  might  be  In  need 
of  biungu&l  educational  serncee. 

nnallr  In  eon>lde«ng  appllcatloni. 
amendmenti  to  appllcaUona  would  be  Bub- 
Ject  to  the  aame  tjpe  of  ecrutlny  as  the  ortj. 
Inal  proposal.  Also  the  Commlasloner  would 
encourage  local  agencies  Qhdertaklng  Title 
VII  progrsma  to  make  uee  of  the  persons 
with  expertise  In  the  problems  of  working 
with  non-EnglUh-apeaklng  students.  He 
would  also  encourage  the  use  of  communlt; 
resources  such  as  educational  Institutions, 
libraries,  museuma.  and  radio  and  television 
faclUtlea  In  bilingual  and  bl-cultural  pro. 
grams  under  Title  Vn. 

PATMEMTS 

Section  70fl  specifies  that  from  the  allot- 
ment to  a  particular  St»te  under  proposM 
Title  VII,  the  Conunlslsoner  would  pay  to 
the  applicant  with  an  approved  appUcaUoa 
the  amount  tor  bilingual  programs  approved 
in  that  appllca.tU>n.  Payments  could  bt 
made  In  advance.  In  Inatallmenta,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursements. 

amnsoBT  coMioTTka 
Section  707  provides  tor  the  estabUshmeni 
in  the  VS.  OBlce  of  Education  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Increasing  Educational  Op- 
portunity for  Bilingual  Children.  The  Com. 
mlttee  would  consist  of  the  Commlslsoner. 
who  would  serve  as  chairman,  and  eight  ad- 
dltional  members.  Pour  of  these  should  In 
educators  with  experience  In  dealing  wiui 
the  educational  problems  of  children  who 
speak  EnglUh  as  a  second  language.  In  sd- 
dlUon.  at  least  four  of  the  Commltte  woula 
be  of  non-Engllah-speaklng  ethnic  or  na- 
tionality background. 

The  Advisory  Coounlttee  would  advise  the 
Commissioner  on  the  acUon  to  be  taken-wlth 
regard  to  appllcaUons  for  granu  under  Title 
vn  and  would  asalst  In  the  development  of 
crlterU  for  approval  of  appllcaUona.  Thsy 
would  also  aaslst  In  preparation  of  general 
regulations,  and  advise  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
utle. 

The  Commissioner  would  have  authority  Is 
appoint  such  apMlal  advUory  and  technical 
experU  and  conaultanU  aa  might  be  necsS' 
aary  to  help  the  Advisory  Commlttaa  cany 
out  Its  functions.  Committee  Membeis 
would  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
secretary  not  to  exceed  »100  per  day.  Includ- 
ing travel  Ume.  WhUe  serving  away  troeo 
homo  they  would  be  compensated  according 
to  section  S703  at  tlUe  i  of  the  V£.  Code  toe 
persons  In  the  government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

LABoa  «r*Nnaan« 
SecUoei  Toe  of  proposed  TlUe  vn  would 
require  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  minor  remodeUng  proJecM  assisted  und« 
this  tlUe  should  be  paid  wages  consistent 
with  those  being  paid  for  similar  projects  la 
the  locality.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  woolU 
have  authority  with  t«spect  to  labor  stand- 
ards specified  tn  this  sectliw. 

BiuNCUAL  TeAcaaa  TmanoMo  cnrma 
Section  3(al  of  HJl.  8000  would  amend 
Title  VI,  Section  801(a),  of  the  National  De- 
fense Bducatlon  Act  of  IBM.  The  Present 
Title  VI  provides  basically  for  the  establish- 
ment of  centers  tor  teaching  any  modem  for- 
eign language  deemed  Important  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  industry,  business,  or  education 
Interesu  of  the  United  States.  The  legtsla. 
tlon  authorized  Instruction  In  related  areas, 
such  as  geography,  anthropology,  economics 
that  might  be  necessary  for  full  understand- 
ing ot  the  language  and  country  under  con- 
sideration. 

SecUon  3(a)  would  add  a  grant  and  con- 
tract authortaatlon  tmder  Title  VI  for  "A 
curriculum  designed  for  the  special  training 
of  teachera  of  bUlngual  children."  Section 
3(bl  would  authorize  » 1,000.000  for  such 
training  for  fiscal  10S8  by  Increasing  ths 
present  Title  VI.  Section  tOt.  HaUODAl  De- 


fense EducaUon  Act  authorliauon  of  »18,- 

OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  1S«»  to  »1B,000.000. 

spacux.  BUJNatjAi.  TxacHxa  iivaiiiuiaa 
aecuon  4  of  H.R.  8000  would  amend  TlOe 
XI  Section  1101  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  This  TlUe  provides  sup- 
port ot  InaOtutlons  of  higher  learning  for 
liuroroer  and  regular  session  Irurtltules  for 
teachers  In  various  areas  such  as  history, 
economics.  English,  modem  foreign  lan- 
niages  or  science.  Institutes  are  alao  avall- 
Ible  for  teachera  of  the  disadvantaged, 
achool  librarians,  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped  and  educational  media  spedallsta. 

SecUon  *(b)  would  odd  to  those  eUglble  for 
institutes  under  TlUe  XI  teachera  In  special 
educaUonal  programs  for  blllngnal  students. 
Section  4(a)  would  authorize  41,000.000  tor 
such  Institutes  by  Increasing  the  450.000,000 
autborlaaUon  for  fiscal  1868  specified  in  pres- 
ent law  to  181,000,000. 

BXSKABCR 
Section  8  of  HJl.  BOOO  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 3  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act.  SecUon  3(a)  of  that  act  pres- 
enOy  provides  Federal  grants  to  agencies.  In- 
stitutions and  organizations  for  research,  sur- 
veys and  demonstrations  in  the  area  of  edu- 
caUon.  Section  3(b)  provides  Federal  sup- 
port to  InstltuUons,  agencies,  and  orgatuia- 
Uona  for  traltung  of  personnel  In  educaUonal 
research. 

SecUon  8  of  Hit.  8000  would  make  reeearch, 
surveys,  demonstrations,  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel m  research.  In  problems  of  blUngual 
educauon,  also  eUglble  tor  these  Cooperative 
Research  Act  funds. 
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Thursday.  April  S.  1967 
Mr.  RDPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  Include  the  following  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Paul  W.  Robson,  president 
of  Calumet  b  Hecla,  Inc.,  about  the  his- 
tory of  his  pioneering  company  and  the 
Importance  of  copper  mining  In  the  his- 
tory of  northern  Michigan  and  our 
Nation: 

Cslumet  *  HecU,  Inc.  today  Is  a  broadly 
based  and  expanding  corporate  enterprise 
with  muIU-dlvlslon  operations  primarily  In 
metals  mining  and  fabrication.  Refiectlng 
the  Image  of  a  dynamic  and  dedicated  growth 
company  our  annual  aales — now  8185  mil- 
lion—have  Increased  more  than  300  percent 
during  the  past  eight  years. 

Conceived  In  copper,  Calumet  ft  Hecla. 
Inc.  today  continues  to  work  the  red  metal. 
But  wood  products  and  such  diverse  metals 
ss  magnesium,  rtrconlum,  titanium,  alumi- 
num, and  oolumWum  take  up  an  ever-ln- 
cresalng  poruon  of  our  business  attention. 

Calumet  &  Heda,  founded  aa  a  mining 
company,  retains  roots  firmly  fixed  In  the 
ore-bearing  earUi.  But  the  firm  hsa  alao 
expanded  Into  the  field  of  manufacturing, 
producing  seamless  oopper  and  aluminum 
tubing,  Bexlble  metal  hose  and  ducting  as- 
semblies, expansion  Joints  and  compensators, 
thin  metal  bellows,  hardwood  veneers,  cheml- 
caU.  and  a  host  ot  other  products. 

Once  essentlsUy  a  decentrallied  holding 
company,  Calumet  ft  Hecla,  Inc.  today  Is  a 
centrally  managed  and  directed  organlzaUon. 
It  baa  a  well  constructed  corporate  stall 
geared  to  operate  the  firm  as  an  Integrated 
whole  while  searching  out  new  opportumaes 


for  growtli  In   fields  compatible  with  our 
capabUttlee. 

TTila  U  the  path  of  progiesswe  have  laid 
out  tor  ourselves  as  we  pioneer  from  yester- 
day to  tomorrow. 

It  U  a  path  designed  simultaneously  to 
serve  society's  needs  and  earn  a  reasonable 
return  for  our  shareholdera.  It  Is  a  path 
which  oould  only  ealal  under  the  economic 
system  of  free  enterprise  with  which  our 
country  and  Its  people  are  blessed. 

We  must  dip  deep  In  Northern  Americana 
to  track  down  Calumet  *  Hedas  beginnings. 
AU  of  us  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the 
Porty-Nlnera  and  their  rush  west  tor  gold. 
This  story  has  been  immortalised  In  both 
song  and  verse. 

But  the  first  big  mining  boom  In  the 
United  Stateo  did  not  take  place  with  the 
Porty-Nlners  In  California.  It  occurred  In- 
stead on  the  Keweenaw  peninsula  ot  upper 
Michigan,  a  small  crooked  finger  of  rocky 
land  which  Juts  out  mto  the  deep  blue 
water  ot  Lake  Superior. 

The  metal  which  first  set  America's  heart 
beaUng  faster  aa  a  mad  scramble  ot  pros- 
pectors mshed  oB  to  an  unknown  wUder- 
ness  In  search  of  It  was  not  gold  but  copper. 
Copper  has  a  long  and  ancient  history  on 
the  Upper  PenlnstUa  of  Ulchlgan.  Accord- 
ing to  hlstorlana.  about  BOO.OOOXWO  years 
ago,  a  range  ot  mountains  known  by  geolo- 
gists as  the  KiUamey  Range  ran  through 
the  peninsula.  One  ot  the  highest  moun- 
tain ranges  the  world  haa  never  known,  the 
KlUarney  underwent  considerable  changes 
during  subsequent  formation  ot  the  earth 
over  a  period  ot  approximately  SOO.OOO.OOO 
yeara. 

There  Is  evidence  that  an  ancient  race  of 
people,  of  whom  history  glvea  little  account, 
extracted  aomc  of  thU  copper  from  the  pe- 
ninsula. They  did  It  In  a  crude  way  by 
means  of  fire,  by  the  use  of  pointed  bars  or 
gads  as  they  were  called,  wedges  and  by 
stone  mauls.  Their  work  U  estimated  to 
have  been  the  equivalent  of  10,000  men  over 
a  period  of  1,000  yean. 

The  work  of  this  ancient  race  apparenUy 
ceased  about  1300  A.D.,  but  legends  Uved  on. 
Myths  were  propagated  that  the  Keweena'w 
peninsula's  north  shore  was  not  rock  at  all 
but  solid  copper.  The  sun,  It  was  said,  set 
on  copper  mountains  and  rose  to  gleam  on 
huge  copper  boulders  that  tumbled  about 
the  valleys.  These  legends  were  parUy  dis- 
proved by  the  early  exploration  of  the 
French  and  the  EngUsh  but  they  continued 
to  persist  in  the  form-  of  rumors  and  half- 
truths.  It  waan't  unUl  1840  that  they  were 
sclenufically  confirmed. 

At  that  time,  Douglas  Houghton,  a  phyal- 
clan  by  training  who  became  the  first  SUte 
Geologist  of  Michigan,  commenced  explora- 
tion ot  the  Upper  Peninsula.  By  his  offlclal 
report  presented  to  the  legislature  of  Michi- 
gan on  February  1,  1841,  the  great  features 
of  the  Keweenaw  Copper  Country  were 
aket«hed  with  a  masterly  hand.  In  that  re- 
port the  first  definitive  information  with 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  depoalta  of  na- 
Uve  copper  in  the  rocks  was  laid  before  the 
world. 

Houghton  estimated  the  length  of  what  he 
dellneat«d  as  the  mineral  district  (wlthm 
the  UnUU  of  Michigan)  at  about  136  miles, 
and  the  width  aa  varying  from  one  to  sU 
mUes.  He  alao  provided  ample  warning  to 
future  prospectors  not  to  anUclpate  Im- 
mediate riches  from  a  pilgrimage  to  ths 
peninsula. 

Yet  the  Ice  had  hardly  melted  In  the  Spring 
ot  1B4S  when  30  prospectors  Unded  at  Copper 
Harbor  at  the  Up  of  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula. 
And,  within  the  year,  the  first  mining  boom 
In  the  United  States  history  was  In  full- 
fledged  flower  in  a  dozen  or  so  camps  dotted 
along  Lake  Superior's  southern  shore. 

Needless  to  say,  Douglas  Houghton's  proph- 
ecy concerning  the  need  for  Industry  and 
capital   proved  aminenUy  conwl.     For  ao 


years,  adventurers,  explorers,  geologists  and 
practical  mining  engineers  swarmed  over  the 
territory.  Yet,  out  ot  some  three  hundred 
companies  organised  durmg  this  period  only 
three  declared  or  paid  regular  dividends. 

But  the  biggest  copper  bonanza  of  all,  the 
Calumet  conglomerate  lode,  was  yet  to  be 
discovered.  It  was  the  opening  of  this  lode 
which  Uterally  formed  the  rock  upon  which 
Calumet  ft  Hecla  was  founded. 

Three  outstanding  men  were  connected 
with  the  exploration  and  discovery  ot  this 
lode  and  the  earlier  years  of  Calumet  ft 
Hecla.  They  were  Bdwm  J.  Hulbert,  a  local 
resident,  who  was  In  turn  surveyor,  civil 
engineer  and  mine  operator;  Qulncy  A.  Shaw, 
a  Boston  financier,  interested  In  copper  mines 
and  previous  to  his  connection  with  Calumet 
&  Hecla,  president  ot  the  Huron  Mining  Com- 
pany: and  Alexander  Agasslz,  brother-ln-lsw 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  by  choice  and  training  a  nat- 
uralist, but  with  some  education  and  experi- 
ence as  a  mining  engineer. 

Edwin  J.  Hulbert  came  to  the  mining  dis- 
trict as  a  surveyor  and  clvU  engineer  In  1853, 
when  only  33  years  old.  Ho  soon  became 
familiar  with  the  geography  and  topography 
ot  the  country.  In  1855  l>e  was  engaged  In 
the  surveying  for  a  road  that  was  to  extend 
from  Copper  Harbor  at  the  extreme  northern 
Up  of  the  peninsula  to  Ontonagon,  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  southwest,  in  order  to  con- 
nect the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the 
copper  oounOT.  It  was  while  trying  to  find 
tjie  beat  line  for  a  part  of  the  road  that  he 
made  his  first  discovery. 

This  was  a  fioat  piece  of  breccia  (geological 
term  for  a  rock  formed  by  angular  fragmenu 
cemented  together),  containing  a  fine  per- 
centage of  copper.  In  subsequent  surveys, 
Hulbert  found  further  fragmenU.  Finally. 
In  his  survey  oBce  he  traced  out  the  line  ot 
these  dewcbed  fioat  pieces,  in  effect  discover- 
ing the  calumet  conglomeraM  lode. 

On  September  17.  1864,  Hulbert  asked  the 
directors  of  the  Hulbert  Mining  Company,  a 
company  he  had  formed  to  own  certain  Un^ 
he  bad  personally  bought  from  the  U.  8. 
Oovemment.  to  set  sslde  land  over  the  con- 
glomerate to  form  the  Calumet  Mining  Com- 
pany ot  Michigan  On  November  IS,  he 
proposed  the  name  HecU  tor  another  com- 
pany to  hold  lands  in  this  vicinity. 

In  their  earlier  years,  the  Calumet  and 
the  Hecla  Mining  Companies  were  beset  by 
all  ot  the  amicUons  of  young  enterprlsea. 
compounded  by  the  Inherent  ruggedness  ot 
mining  work.  In  1887.  Ed  Hulbert  left  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  financial  and  techno- 
logical problems  encountered.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  two  oompaiuea,  Qulncy  A.  Shaw, 
engaged  Alexander  Agassli  as  resident  sup- 
erlnMndcnt  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines. 
On  March  34,  1871,  the  merger  ot  the  two 
firms,  together  with  two  smaller  oompanlM. 
the  PorUand  and  the  Scott,  was  effected  by 
the  stockholder!  ot  each  company. 

In  the  years  between  1871  and  1300  Calu- 
met ft  Hecla  became  world  famous.  Workers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  came  to  fill  the  Jobs 
available.  The  peninsula  changed  rapidly 
trom  a  wilderness  to  a  series  of  boom  towns 
The  populaUon  of  Calumet  Township  sky- 
rocketed to  88,000  people.  The  nearby  vil- 
lage of  Houghton,  named  tor  Michigan  s 
Brat  geologist,  Douglas  Houghton,  hecwnj 
the  second  wealthiest  town  In  the  United 
States  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Through  1900.  Calumet  ft  HecU  treated 
about  21  million  tons  of  rock  and  produced 
1.6  bUMon  pounds  of  copper.  The  average 
price  received  for  the  copper  was  14_7  cents 
a  pound.  The  average  coat  was  3.7  cents. 
Profits  from  the  production  In  that  period 
enabled  the  company  to  pay  dividends  of 
•73,360,000. 

Although  the  copper  content  of  the  o«» 
wss  declining  sharply,  new  processes  and 
technology  solved  many  problems  confront- 
ing the  company  between  IBOO  and  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I. 
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In  1»1«.  Calumet  &  HecU  wu  operating  at 
capacUT-  There  wera  11,000  employeeB  in 
ita  operatloos  and.  until  ttae  depreaaioa  of 
the  early  Twenties,  the  company  held  the 
!ndl«putable  record  of  having  the  mo«t 
profltable  metal  mlnea  on  earth.  Not  even 
the  famous  gold  and  silver  bonanza  mines 
of  Nevada,  California  or  Alaska  equalled  the 
total  dividends  paid  by  Calumet  &  Hecla. 

The  end  of  World  War  I  found  Calumet  * 
Hecla  at  peak  production  and  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  copper  hanging  over  the  market. 
Ab  a  result  of  Ihla  surplus,  ail  mining  opera- 
tions were  abut  down  in  IMl  and  remained 
suspended  for  a  full  year.  In  1M3.  the  com- 
pany resumed  operation  at  only  60  per  cent 
of  capacity. 

Then  eam«  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
IMOa,  and  the  price  of  copper  broke  sharp- 
ly. It  declined  from  an  annual  average  of 
approximately  IB  cent*  per  pound  In  1038 
to  about  4li  cents.  Tbla  was  the  most  criti- 
cal time  In  the  history  of  the  American  cop- 
per industry.  No  copper  company  could 
operate  at  a  profit  or  plan  for  the  future  un- 
til the  condition  was  corrected. 

In  November  1930.  Calumet  &  Hecla  closed 
Its  reclamation  operations  because  of  the 
"accumulation  of  copper  for  which  there  was 
no  ready  sale."  Working  time  at  the  mines 
was  reduced  in  order  to  curtail  production. 
By  April  1W3.  only  the  Calumet  conglomer- 
ate waa  operating. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  not«  that  for  30  years 
after  the  mine  opened  in  IB6A,  it  yielded 
an  average  of  more  than  90  pounds  of  cop- 
per per  ton  of  rock,  even  with  fairly  primi- 
tive mllUog  practices.  In  later  years,  the 
Calumet  conglomerate  lode  averaged  about 
42  pounds  of  copper  per  ton.  This  was  the 
prevailing  yield  In  1033.  when  copper  prices 
bit  bottom. 

Prom  IMl  to  1946,  the  company  produced 
nearly  230  million  pounds  of  copper,  but 
losses  exceeded  til  million.  During  this 
period  it  was  decided  to  suspend  opera- 
tions in  the  lower  workings  of  the  con- 
glomerate and  mine  only  the  rich  higher- 
up  shaft  pillan  and  old  backs.  The  decision 
waa  hastened  by  the  Incredibly  low  price  of 
copper,  as  well  as  the  obvloualy  uneconomical 
methods  then  used  for  mining  at  great 
depths. 

This  retreat  to  the  surface  kept  produc- 
tion alive  from  IB32  to  1039,  when  operations 
OnaUy  were  suspended  after  75  years  and  an 
output  exceeding  four  billion  pounds  of  cop- 
per. The  company  continued  to  operate  lu 
remaining  mines  prodtably.  though  on  a  re- 
duced scale. 

Although  copper  toon  was  needed  In  great 
quantities  with  the  erupUon  of  World  War 
n.  the  Copper  Country  experienced  only  a 
mild  economic  recovery.  An  Inflation-con- 
scious government  fixed  a  ceiling  of  13  cents 
*  pound   on  copper  In  the  United  States. 

Though  mlnea  were  reactivated  and  scrap 
recovery  was  accelerated,  the  effect  on  the 
area's  economy  could  hardly  be  called  a 
boom.  Thus.  World  War  n  did  not  Im- 
mediately revitalise  Calumet  &  Hecla  aa  a 
mining  company.  But  It  did  serve  to  Illus- 
trate that  the  company's  sole  dependence  on 
mining  copper  had  become,  at  best,  a  very 
cyclical  existence. 

With  an  eye  to  the  future,  the  scope  of 
company  activities  was  broadened  to  make 
It  less  dependent  on  primary  copper  pro- 
duction. A  secondary  copper  department 
was  established,  and  then  a  fabricating  out- 
let was  acquired. 

In  June  1943.  Calumet  &  Hecla  purchased 
all  the  assets  of  a  tube  fabricating  operation, 
the  Wolverine  Tube  Company  of  Ctetrolt.  It 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  parent  or- 
ganization under  the  name  of  Wolverine 
Tube  Division.  This  division  is  now  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  producers  of  seamleas 
nooferrous  tubes.  Ilils  was  one  of  many 
acquisitions  and  expansions  which  were  to 
shape  the  company's  future  growth. 
While  we  cazmot  touch  on  all  of  the  com- 


pany's producU  aa  they  relatad  to  the  his- 
torical growth  and  development  of  CaJumet 
&  Hecla,  I  should  give  you  a  mtire  definitive 
picture  of  the  work  of  each  division  before 
concluding  this  presentation. 

The  Wolverine  Tube  Division  has  facilities 
In  Detroit  and  Dearborn  HelghU.  Ulchlgan. 
and  Decatur.  Alabama,  with  divlalonal  offices 
in  Allen  Park.  Michigan.  In  addition  to  the 
many  categorlce  of  tubing  in  which  the  com- 
pany Is  a  recognized  leader,  It  also  Is  the 
largest  supplier  of  zirconium  alloy  fuel  clad- 
ding tubing  for  use  in  nuclear  reactors  In  the 
United  States  and  such  intemaUonal  mar- 
kets as  Oermany,  England  and  Sweden. 

The  Plexonlca  Division,  in  Bartlett.  lUI- 
nols.  manufactures  flexible  corrugated  tub- 
ing. This  product  line  la  employed  for  trans- 
fer of  fluids  and  gases  In  lines  subject  to 
movement.  Some  of  Its  specific  applications 
include  Industrial  machinery,  fuel  lines  and 
air  ducts  in  the  aeronautic  field,  and  fuel 
and  liquid  oxygen  lines  in  space  vehicles. 

The  Calumet  Division,  with  mines  and 
smelters  in  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  and 
divisional  ofBces  at  Calumet,  Michigan,  also 
manufactures  many  producu.  It  speclallwss 
in  grinding  media  of  extremely  hard,  wear- 
roBlstant  alloys.  For  example.  It  makes 
grinding  ball*  of  a  heat-treated  nickel  alloy 
cast-iron  primarily  for  the  Iron  ore  and  ce- 
ment industries. 

The  growing  demand  for  copper  chemicals 
U  another  area  served  by  the  Calumet  Divi- 
sion. While  maAy  of  oiir  producu  are  re- 
lated to  industrial  use.  we  also  try  to  im- 
prove your  steaks,  citrus  fruits  and  other 
edibles  with  agricultural  chemicals.  These 
chemicals,  when  used  in  fertilizers,  fungi- 
cides and  animal  feed,  help  farmers  raise 
more  and  better  crops  and  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  healthier  Uvestock.  They  also 
are  widely  used  as  preservaUves  such  as  ship 
bottom  paints. 

The  Alamet  Division,  with  a  dolomite 
quarry  at  Brlarfleld.  magnesium  reduction 
and  ferroslllcon  plants  and  divisional  offices 
at  Selma,  Alabama,  produces  primary  mag- 
nesium In  pig  and  ingot  form.  Magnesium 
is  preferred  in  many  Industrial  metalwork- 
Ing  applications  because  of  Its  extremely 
light  weight.  It  Is  used  In  aluminum  alloys 
and  also  U  the  alloying  agent  which  makes 
cast  iron  ductile.  High  quality  magnesium 
also  la  used  to  reduce  tltonlum.  beryllium 
and  Elrconlum  compounds  to  metal. 

In  addition,  the  Alamet  Division  produces 
ferroslllcon  for  reducUon  purposes  In  the 
_  production  of  primary  magnesium,  and  as  an 
alloying  or  cleaning  agent  In  the  mantifac- 
ture  of  steel.  * 

Although  some  of  our  producU  and  proc- 
esses are  as  sophisticated  as  the  Space  Age. 
the  Ooodman  Division  Is  largely  concerned 
with  people  and  their  everyday  needs.  While 
It  produces  pulpwood  for  the  paper  Industry 
and  lumber  for  construction,  its  hardwoods 
are  processed  for  doeens  of  articles  familiar 
to  daily  Uvlng.  Logs  of  birch,  maple,  oak. 
elm.  and  othera  are  converted  Into  a  variety 
of  fine  northern  hardwood  products,  with 
primary  emphasis  on  high-grade  veneers  few 
doors,  panels,  furniture  and  cablneu. 

The  Ooodman  Division,  with  offices  in 
Escanaba.  Michigan,  has  faclllUee  In  Good- 
man and  Mellen.  Wisconsin;  Mohawk,  Michi- 
gan, and  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ontario.  lU  for- 
ests are  located  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

A  Canadian  subeldiary.  Calumet  ft  Hecla 
(Canadian)  Limited,  operates  two  divisions 
whose  products  correspond  to  those  of  the 
Wolverine  and  Flexonlcs  Divisions  In  the 
United  States.  TTiese  divisions  in  London 
and  Brampton,  Ontario,  operate  as  the  truly 
Canadian  business  enterprises  they  are. 
They  manufacture  and  market  throughout 
all  of  Canada  and  In  world  markets  as  w?ll. 
Although  the  company  has  come  a  long 
way  from  the  pioneer  days  when  mining  was 
Its  only  concern,  our  roots  are  still  deeply 
anchored  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.     In  one 


respect,  we  are  turning  full  circle  as  Calumet 
&  Hecla  completes  a  century  of  operatton. 
In  1966,  for  example,  our  Calumet  Dlvlsloa 
completed  the  first  phase  of  a  mine  develop- 
ment program  with  the  start  of  production 
from  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula's  Kingston 
mine.  Development  of  twau>ther  Calumet  A 
Hecla  mines.  Centennial  and  Osceola.  Is  pro- 
ceeding vigorously. 

In  addition.  Calumet  &  Hecla's  Hills  Cre^ 
project  was  announced  last  April.  This  new 
project  has  been  approved  In  prlnc4ple.  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  has  authorized  prepa- 
ration of  development  plans.  Including  en- 
gineering and  manpower,  and  the  necessary 
flnanclnj  for  the  toUl  corporation  Including 
the  Hills  Creek  Project. 

Beginning  In  1966.  geological  exploraUons 
have  been  accelerated  on  company  proper- 
ties In  Upper  Michigan.  We  firmly  believe 
there  are  still  substantial  undiscovered  ore 
deposits  of  commercial  grade  In  the  penin- 
sula. Primary  emphasis  is  on  projects  de- 
signed to  locate  ore  deposits,  and  we  feel 
we  have  the  most  advanced  geophysical  and 
geochemicai  techniques  to  aid  our  search. 
We  also  have  opened  a  new  exploration  of- 
fice in  the  western  region  in  Nevada. 

The  company  hopes  to  develop  additional 
copper  deposits  and  eventually  make  Calu- 
met Sl  Hecla  a  fuUy  Intergrated  producer  and 
fabricator  of  copper.  While  industry  in  re- 
cent months  has  been  temporarily  plagued 
with  copper  shortages,  this  reflects  the  true 
popularity  of  the  metal  In  modem  applica- 
tions. It  la  used,  for  example.  In  nearly  all 
home  appliances.  Copper,  indeed,  is  an 
everyday  servant  of  yours  and  mine,  and  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  replaced.  Nor  Is  It 
our  intention  to  let  It  be. 

Looking  further  ahead,  we  see  many  In- 
triguing possibilities.  Our  objective  con- 
tinues to  be  Integrated  growth,  based  on  ex- 
panded product  lines  from  Internal  develop- 
ment as  well  as  ouuide  acquisition.  And 
whatever  exciting  paths  lead  us  Into  the  fu- 
ture, we  are  dedicated  to  making  a  meaning- 
ful contribution  to  the  welfare  of  society 
and  to  the  preservation  of  our  country  as  a 
land  where  free  men  may  continue  to  pursue 
their  chosen  work,  their  Ideals,  and  their 
aspirations. 


Hoascwires  Demand  Freedom  of  Oioicc 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NIW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  6.  1997 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  voice  of  American  housewives  rise* 
In  protest  to  the  constant  pressures  and 
efforts  by  trading  stamp  companies  who 
continue  to  deny  them  the  right  of  free 
choice  of  redemption  of  stamps  for  cash 
or  merchandise  as  typified  by  this  news 
bulletin  which  came  over  our  teletype 
today.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  request  that  this  bulletin  be  In- 
cluded so  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
made  aware  of  the  true  feelings  of 
American  housewives: 

GaoceaT    Was 

MuMt.  Fla. — Remember  the  housewives' 
rebellion  against  supermarkets  last  fall? 
Well,  one  chain  took  the  ladles  at  their  word 
and  now  the  grocery  itores  in  louthcro 
Florida  are  at  war  with  each  other.  The 
housewife  is  coming  out  a  winner. 

Eighty-eight  stores  in  the  Winn-Dixie 
chain  today  rounded  out  a  week  in  a  no- 
stamps,   no-games,  no-gimmicks  marketing 


experiment  featuring  only  lower  prices.  The 
boss  aaid  it  la  a  succesa. 

•There's  not  a  chance  In  the  world  we  will 
return  to  stamps,"  aald  C.  W.  Waldort,  chief 
o(  the  Vero  Beach -to-Ulaml  division. 

Other  chains  have  struck  back  with  adver- 
Uslng  campaigns  insisting  tbey  will  have 
lower  prices  and  stamps. 

-Reat  assured,"  said  one  ad  ahowlng  a 
pretty,  amillng  bouaewlte  resting  her  cheek 
on  a  stamplKwk.  "we  wont  take  away  your 
stamps."  Another  ad  proclaims  that  stamps 
u-e  "an  American  tradition." 

But  Waldorf  said  he  isnt  worried.  "We 
have  been  aurprlsed  at  the  very  few  com- 
plaints we  have  received  from  giving  up 
stamps." 

Shoppers  Interviewed  In  the  stores,  moat 
of  which  carry  the  name  "Kwlk-Chek,"  are 
also  happy. 

•'I'll  take  money  anytime,"  aald  Linda 
Thomas.  Another  housewife,  carrying  a 
pocketslze  adding  device,  said  ahe  bad  saved 
almost  a  dollar  on  a  $9  order. 


The   SuTTiTal    of   tbc   Americaa  Textile 
ladnitry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   MOKTH   CASOUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  6.  19S7 
Mr.  WHITENESl.  Mr.  Speaker,  tex- 
tile Imports  of  all  categories  are  reaching 
the  United  States  In  Increasing  amounts. 
The  flood  of  Imports  is  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  nearly  every  segment  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  Industry. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Louis  W.  Oarrou,  president.  Alba-Wal- 
denslan.  Inc.,  Valdese.  N.C.  Mr.  Garrou 
Is  a  prominent  textile  Industrialist,  and 
liis  Arm  recently  made  a  market  survey 
with  reference  to  full-fashioned  luiltted 
sweaters  and  associated  Items  such  as 
skirts  and  dresses.  Part  of  the  survey 
was  devoted  to  the  effect  that  imports  of 
full-fashioned  outerwear  are  having 
upon  Job  opportunities  In  the  domestic 
textile  industry. 

The  survival  of  the  American  textile 
Industry  is  essential  if  the  United  States 
Is  to  maintain  a  vigorous  economy  and  to 
be  In  a  position  to  meet  the  textile  re- 
quirements for  national  defense.  Every 
section  of  the  country  should  be  Inter- 
ested In  the  problem  of  textile  imports. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  Mr. 
Oarrou's  recent  letter  to  me  and  the  mar- 
ket survey  made  by  his  company  on  tex- 
tile Imports  to  t»e  Interesting  and  helpful. 
I  Insert  the  letter  and  survey  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

Alsa-Waldxnsian.  Inc., 
Vmidtu.  N.C.  Msrch  20.  I9B?. 
Hon-  Basil  L.  Wrztcnkb. 
BouAC  of  ilepreaentstipes. 
Waatiington,  D.C. 

Dxar  Baso.:  We  have  noted  with  great  In- 
terest the  problem  of  imports  In  the  textile 
industry  which  has  been  pointed  up  in  Waah- 
Ington  lately. 

I  thought  you  might  Uke  to  have  some 
facts  to  add  to  your  Icnowledge  of  the  back- 
ground of  our  Industry. 

We  have  Just  made  a  market  survey  per- 
taimng  to  the  product  of  one  of  our  dlvl- 
Hona.    Tbla  product  U  full  fashion  knitted 


sweater*  and  ueoclated  Items,  such  aa  skirts 
and  dresses. 

I  am  enclosing  parts  of  thl^  survey  wlilch 
are  pertinent  to  the  Import  problem.  Tou 
will  oa  Page  2  that  Imports  of  full  fashion 
outerwear  has  grown  from  M7.000  doeens 
In  1963  to  2.845,000  doeens  in  1B66.  And  Wer- 
ner Textile  Consultants  estimate  the  domes- 
tic production  ratio  to  Imports  to  be  approx- 
imately 1.68  to  1.  (Page  8)  If  you  would 
like  to  have  the  whole  report.  I  wlU  be  glad 
to  send  it  to  you  but  did  not -want  to  burden 
you  wltli  excess  baggage. 

I  have  always  thought  that  International 
trade  to  an  optimum  point  la  bcneflclal  and 
stimulating  to  the  economy.  But.  I  think  it 
Is  Billy  to  think  in  terms  of  subsidizing  "un- 
dertlev eloped"  countries  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  established  Industries.  If  we  were 
to  follow  this  argument,  after  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  given  away  and  other  countries  are 
not  yet  up  to  our  standard  of  living,  then 
another  industry  would  follow  .  .  .  then 
another  ■  ■  ■  thetf  another,  until  we  are 
down  to  the  basic  steel  induatry.  .  And  when 
this  would  happen,  some  character  would 
suggest  that  we  bring  tome  obscue  cotintry 
In  Africa  up  to  our  level  by  giving  away  0.8. 
Steel. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ALaa-WAUtCHSIAN,  IHC, 

Louis  W.  OAsaoir, 

President, 
Enclosures. 

n.  STmMAST  AND  tXCOUMENDATIONS 

TbB  full-fashioned  outerwear  garment  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States  has  had  several 
problems  during  the  past  few  years.  Per- 
haps the  most  difficult  times  aroee  with  the 
wide  acceptance  of  circular  knit  fabrics.  Ad- 
ditional competitive  situations  were  created 
aa  a  result  of  new  fashion  ideas  coming  to 
light  in  areas  where  full-fashioned  limita- 
tions became  Increasingly  noUceable. 

The  import  market  htu  ffrown  eonsUUT' 
ably  during  the  last  few  years,  jtrimarily  in 
ffweaferj.  In  1962.  t47fiO0  dozens  were  im- 
ported while  in  2965  the  total  reached  2Ji45.- 
100  dozena.  While  there  are  no  apedflc  fig- 
ures Oh  full- fashioned  garmenU  It  la  esti- 
mated to  be  between  70  to  We  of  the  total. 
The  fiber  content  shows  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  wool  and  a  decreasing  demand  for 
acryUca.  In  the  body  of  the  report  additional 
facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  imports  are 
discussed  In  greater  detail.  Prior  to  IMS. 
the  major  country  for  sweatere  was  Italy. 
In  1066.  however,  a  switch  to  the  Par  Bast 
took  place  when  it  was  learned  that  new 
automated  equipment  «'&«  being  utilised  for 
full-fashioned  outerwear.  This  in  ItseU  per- 
mlU  some  cost  savings  or  greater  mark-ups 
for  the  retailer.  During  several  Interviews 
It  was  learned  that  creative  styUng  was  of- 
fered from  European  sources  while  the  Par 
East  offers  no  creative  fashion.  Another 
point  oi  Interest  was  established  in  tliat  a 
buyer  was  able  to  broaden  his  traveUng  to 
foreign  lands  by  uUUzlng  foreign  sources  for 
merchandise  that  is  readily  available  for 
aourcea  in  the  United  States.  While  the  Im- 
port label  has  some  meaning  in  this  country, 
it  too  has  iU  limitations.  The  problem  of 
mi-ln  ordering  la  not  that  easy  to  cope  with 
during  a  given  season  and  whUe  price  Is  Im- 
portant, origin  relates  to  it.  These  situations 
are  a  definite  aid  for  domestic  producers. 

Qiiallty  however.  Is  of  major  Importance 
for  full-fashioned  garmenu.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  approximately  S3S  full- 
fashioned  machines  in  operation  with  an 
estimated  23*^1  being  10  years  old  or  older. 
The  aucceso  enjoyed  by  some  firms  In  this 
industry  has  been  the  result  of  full  utiliza- 
tion of  production  know-how  on  the  avail- 
able equipment  to  permit  salee  to  Increase 
market  Interest  with  proper  styling,  design 
and  color.    It  should  be  fully  realised  that 


the  pulse  of  a  market  Is  measured  beat  by 
those  who  are  closest  to  It.  The  coordinated 
efforts  should  permit  the  additional  penetra- 
tion needed  for  an  Improved  sales  picture. 

The  major  area  of  activity  in  tuU-fash- 
loned  outerwear  garments  calls  for  21  and 
34  gauge  equipment  and  the  automatic  welt 
turner  has  become  Increasingly  important. 
Analysis  of  the  Roman  Stripe  KnI  twear 
equipment  appears  to  identify  a  cause  for 
some  of  the  limitations  presently  being  ex- 
perienced. As  an  aid  to  Increase  the  impor- 
tance of  your  ai  gauge  equipment  we  recom- 
mend the  use  of  lamb's  wool  as  the  new  fiber 
for  this  equipment.  2n  the  body  of  the  re- 
port we  have  indicated  the  growth  experi- 
enced for  wool  which  has  been  favorable. 
The  period  covered  U  1960  through  IMS  in 
the  area  ot  women's,  misses',  and  Juniors' 
aweaten.  Wool  is  still  considered  the  king 
of  fibers  for  quality  products  and  fuU-faah- 
ioned  garments  are  known  to  offer  quaUty 
features  at  a  savings  due  to  the  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  waste. 

xa.  co>cPEnTiv»  srruATioif 
Circular  knitted  fabrlos  aa  well  as  taricot 
continue  to  enjoy  subatantlal  growth  in 
outerwear.  Costs,  as  compared  to  full- 
fashioned  outerwear  garments,  play  an  im- 
portant role  In  their  acoeptajice  as  does  the 
versatility  of  pattern  and  design. 

During  the  course  oi.  several  Interviews 
however,  we  learned  that  full-fashioned 
outerwear  garments  continue  to  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  basic  line  for  the  consumer. 
The  need  for  fashion,  design  and  color, 
discussed  In  greater  detail  in  another  sec- 
tion of  this  report,  ap[>ears  to  be  the  key  to 
success  at  the  present  time. 

A.  Domestic  market 
At  present  there  are  approxlmBtely  526  full- 
faahloned  machines  in  operation  In  the 
United  States  producing  an  estimated 
3,600,000  to  4.00.000  doBen  outerwear  garmenU 
per  yeex,  a  ratio  of  approximately  1  M  to  1 
when  compared  to  Imports.  This  equipment 
produces  not  only  sweatera  but  outerwear 
shirts,  dreesea.  skirts,  stretch  pants  and  bath- 
ing suit!  as  well.  Approximately  33%  of  the 
full-fashioned  machines  currently  in  place 
are  over  10  years  old. 

The  total  sweater  production  for  the  years 
1060  through  IMS  were  oompUed  to  illuatrate 
the  size  of  the  market  during  those  years 
along  with  a  per  capita  Identity. 
B.  Import  market 
Total  dozens  of  sweaters  imported  have 
risen  from  847.000  in  1M3  to  3.846.100  in  1M&. 
The  dollar  value  ot  imporu  has  risen  from 
S3e.eO4.000  in  1963  to  SlO6.797.000  In  1M6. 
In  this  4-year  period  doeens  imported  have 
risen  3.4  fold  while  the  dollar  value  has  in- 
creased only  3.8  fold.  Women's,  gl-ls'  and  in- 
fants' sweaters  constituted  76.1  <%  of  the  total 
doeens  imported  and  77.2r;.  of  the  dollar 
volume.  The  balance  was  made  up  of  men's 
and  boys'  sweaters. 

In  further  detaU,  total  doecna  of  knitted 
sweatera  and  dollar  value  by  year  are  as 
follows: 


Vi«r 

Total  <lowo. 

Total  <Mlar 
Taloe 

I»0 

I1«S — 

I.M5.0W 
KKTJ.IW 
18M.100 

<».m.<n> 

(-.an.  on 

IMA 

IDS,;*;,  on 

tTntU  1964  all  data  avallablfl  Identified 
theee  products  by  fiber  content.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  pinpoint  the  qualities  of  men's 
and  boy's  imported  versus  women's,  girl's 
and  infant's  prior  to  1964.  Current  data 
refines  this  Information  so  that  one  can 
develop  a  clearer  picture.  A  breakdown  for 
1964  and  19«6  between  the  sex  groups  U 
«•  foUows: 
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I  In  tbaaaauis  of  doUMS  mmI  Otaeas, 

Prior  to  1966  imporU  were  primarily  from 
Europe  with  Italy  being  the  major  eiporter. 
in  1»66  the  Par  Ea«t  took  the  le«l  opver 
from  Europe  with  Hong  Kong  being  the  major 
exporter.  KmphaaU  on  imporU  U  now  shift- 
ing to  Korea  and  Formosa  in  which  countrlea 
it  U  underatood  new  automated  fuU-taah- 
loned  outerwear  machine*  have  been  in- 
Btailed  by  foreign  investors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  ImporU  are  chiefly 
from  Italy  and  Hong  Kong.  In  1»64  Italy 
contributed  37,7%  and  Hong  Kong  19M%. 
However,  in  1966  Iialya  contribution  feU  to 
ae S%  and  Hong  Konga  rose  to  30 3*^,i . 

The  total  import*  of  knitted  sweaters  by 
category  (men's  and  boys'  and  women's.  girU' 
and  Infanu')  and  a  breakdown  by  flber  con- 
tent m  doeens  and  dollar  value  for  the  yeara 
1M3.  19M.  X9M,  and  1965  U  given  In  Tables 
V.  VI.  and  vn. 

As  a  meana  foe  comparison,  in  1986  total 
doeena  exported  totaled  T7.700  and  were 
ralued  at  »a.«01.000.  Women's.  gtrU*  and  in- 
fanta' sweaters  constituted  75%  of  the  toUl 
dosens  and  613%  of  the  dollar  volume.  THe 
balance  was  made  up  of  men's  and  boys' 
•weatars.  Prior  to  1965  export  data  was  not 
d^teforlzed  In  a  manner  to  allow  for  com- 
parative evaluaUoD. 


TasLB  vn. — Swatter  importf 


There  ore  no  publlahed  (Igures  with  regard 
to  full-fashioned  merchandise.  However, 
based  oo  Information  gathered  as  a  result 
of  analyzing  avaUable  data  and  numerous 
interviews  conducted  at  various  market  levels. 
we  estimate  Imports  or  tull-fashloned  sweat- 
ers to  be  In  the  vicinity  of^O  to  80%  of  au 
sweaters  Imported. 

The  total  imporU  of  knitted  outerwear 
■hirU  by  category  (men's  and  boys'  and  worn- 
en's,  girls'  and  infanU')  and  a  brealcdowa 
by  flber  content  In  doaens  and  dollar  value 
for  the  years  1962.  19S3.  19G4.  and  t96S  to 
given  In  Tables  Vin.  IX.  and  X. 

Total  doecns  imported  and  dollar  value  arc 
■a  loUows: 


Meo's  and  boys'  sod 
women's,  f  iris',  and 
Infants': 

raslim^T* 

t<hFrnhke  hair  (csoept 

easninere) 

Wool - 

Cotton  and  manmadt.. 


Total.. 
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1^400  «6«2.000 


1M.40O 
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HTW.OOO      IMB. 
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Ymt 

ToUl 
<lonii> 

Total  dolhc 
TBiue 

IMC — 

19«> 

I«M 

H06 

l.UO,«» 
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ion 


79,  «0 


I9«.M>.OOII 

l.CIO,l»l> 

71«k000 


■■•HOOO 


In  tbU  4-;ou  p«rlod  doeeiu  Imported  turn 
IncreiMd  3.6  told  wMH  the  dollir  T»lue  tui 
Increased  6.6  fold. 

Aa  lor  swelter  ImporU.  all  daU  until  1964 
Identified  thoae  product!  by  flber  content 
A  breakdown  lot  1»64  and  1»«S  between  Uw 
aex  groupa  Is  as  follows : 
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TsBLS  V. — Sweater 

importM, 

IMS 
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Wool  (sssepi  <9Hhoi«e) . . . 
C«tlon  and  manmadc 

2,4n,0OO 

Total _ 

Womm-s,  fins',  and  InluU-: 

<7t,ono 

HMO 

sn.Too 

1.3««,S00 

«u.ooo 

41,000 

WW 

M,<7<.000 
1, 338. 000 

BbMvUke  balr  (aialH 

n,tu.(m 

41,001,000 

*»7lle i-iv 

Coltco 

13,004,000 

umooo 
i.m,ooo 

Total _ 

xm,m 

»s,sa,ooo 

OiaodlMal 

X8RI0O 

lot,  707, 000 

BefCnupB 

UH 

"» 

DoMosi 

PMMOt 

AolouDti 

Perosat 

Docoosi 

Pamat 

AoMunl' 

PorasJ 

i.on 

1,110 

HI 

HI 

HHl 

•LO 
HO 

3.U7 
1.10 

HI 

B.7 

"fcSE 

711 

H7 

sS.lS  firt?,  .id  tatau-:::;-.- 

Tolal..         _ 

1,741 

UOLO 

14. 7U 

loao 

«,1» 

mo 

H744 

U0.1 

1  Itt  tiKMiSBada  at  doUan  and  douos. 

Nora  -Wf  BRimats  Imports  o*  full-twhioiied  shlft«  to  be  less  ilian  10  percent  ol  lh«  total. 

Tablb  vm.— Shirt  imports.  1995  Tak*  X^Shirt  imporU^ 


Tasls  VI. — Sioflatcr  imports,  fM4 


ribw  oenUnI 

DosaoB 

Value 

Uee's  and  bors". 

Wool..- 

aO^OOO       11.817,000 
107,000       10,771,000 

Cotton 

i.naooo      iLiHooo 

l,«H.O» 

IWOH 
1.9H0OO 

Hmon 

Wonwn's.  (Iris-,  sad  lalsiils>: 

Wool - 

CotloD  Slid  msnmadc 

4,  on  000 

4,177,000 

Total 

1,832,000 

4.in«,on 

l,M7.00O 

1  n744.a» 

ribareonlsnt 

Douns 

VsllH 

UK's  and  bor>^: 

Wool  (esoratoiiiimin)-.- 
Cottoa  sod  manmade..... 

13,000 

4n.ooo 

HOOO 

$1,001,000 
I4.4W0O0 
1.I7».000 

4H«» 

III  HO 

3HO0O 
•10,900 

ar.ooo 

HOOO 

ai.ooo 

I^OHOOO 

Womeo's,  ilrls-.  snd  Intuiir: 

CMhmece 

BbeeoUka  bak  (eiapt 

1,371000 
JJ,0K0OO 

Wool 

Adjllc 

OUarmamnaH  dbSfS.... 
Cotton 

HOOO,  000 

14H0IIO 

044.  OOO 

1. 104, 000 

Tutal 

I,M4,M0 

H3H0O0 

Orsml  Mai 

»,007.HO 

H4H00O 

TsBLi  IX. — Shirt  imports.  1H4 


Flb«  eontent 

Dosons 

Vah- 

iMi 

Mso'*  sod  boys'  and  womui's. 
fIrU',  and  Iniaoti': 
Casbmcrt  and  wool 

14,  N» 

leJWlTOO 

•■.OH,  000 
fcOHOOl 

l.W«,«» 

1,  OH  000 

IWB 

1^ 

LIB.  HO 

tit.  000 

cVtloa . 

4.0»l» 

Grand  total         

l.m4M 

t.<H010 

>  No  classtQcatioD. 


FIbv  ooDteiil 

Dasaaa 

Valia 

Uso's  and  tors': 

Wool 

Manmada  fibais 

HMO 

u;,ooo 

1.HI.300 

II,  TOO,  OH 
1.0HOH 
1^  017.000 

HOOO 
I.  on  OH 

1.001.  OH 

WotDsn's,  fIrV.  and  IsbnlT: 

3,000,  OH 

Cottoo  sod  msamsd* 

3. 043,000 

■.loum 
»7H7n 

»,7«,0» 

Orand  totaL 

K7«om 

D»r  Care  BoUten  FuiiUct 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHusma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  Aprfl  S,  1997 
&£r.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  popular  misconcep- 


tion that  Project  Headstart  is  for  chil- 
dren. This  la  not  true,  or  at  least  not 
quite  true.  Headstart  Is  for  children- 
Mid  parents,  and  other  members  of  the 
family. 
Headstart  may  begin  with  a  home  visit 


to  recruit  a  child,  but  It  Is  most  likely     the  community. 
that  the  cuiious  parents  and  other  kin 
will  return  the  visit,  and  they  are  heartUy 
welwMned.     They  get  a  chance  to  see 
what  a  lively  business  being  a  parent  can 

be. 

Headstart  Includes  a  medical  examina- 
tion for  the  4-  or  5-year-old  enrollee.  and 
in  the  course  of  discussing  this  one  physi- 
cal exam,  the  mother  is  made  aware  of  a 
lot  of  things  she  can  do  to  help  Improve 
the  child's  health  and  that  of  other  chil- 
dren. 

A  Headstart  day  may  begin  with  a 
nourishing  breakfast  or  a  well-balanced 
luncheon.     It  leads  sooner  or  later  to 


In  the  group,  and  acceptance  of  adult  guid- 
ance; parent  involvement  In  tba  clilldren'a 
(^ducaUon:  and  community  participation  In 
tlie  project. 

The  four  ctaaaea  t  CcdumUa  Point. 
group«d  baAlc&Uy  by  age,  m  bandied  by 
lour  profeaeional  teeicbera  and  Xour  aids  from 


HKl.nNC  STAKT  HKAOEBS 

Reading  readlnesa  seUvlUea  Include  every- 
tblng  from  field  tripe  to  extend  awarenesa 
to  a  child  matching  lettetB  fro'm  a  felt  board 
with  hla  own  name  printed  by  the  teacher. 
In  one  claaa,  It  meant  drawing  out  a  child 
who  didn't  talk  for  two  months. 

The  ColumbU  Point  center  has  a  "uniquely 
strong  sodal-work  component,"  according  to 
Mr.  Hlgginbotham.  Two  fvOl-tlme  eoclal 
workers,  a  case  worker  and  a  group  worker, 
contribute  to  the  center's  goal  of  "100  percent 
social  serTlce." 

Mr».  Marilyn  Kails,  the  center's  group 
worker,  meets  with  two  groups  of  mothers 
once  a  week.  They  may  discuin  budgeting. 
marital    adjustments,    or    the    problems    of 


Mrs,  Marilyn  Kails,  the  center's  group 
director,  has  a  meeting  open  to  all  of  the 
mothers  once  a  month.  -I  take  my  cues 
from  what  the  parenta  want,"  she  saya  At 
Christmas  the  mothers  learned  to  knit  and 
made  stockings  for  their  children.  A  child 
Ubrarian  visited  to  talk  about  children's 
books.  

Tke  JoIm  WUkei  Case  ud  Adam  OartoH 
PoweU 


talks  with  mothers  about  what  makes  a     lunng  in  a  housing  project 

breakfast  a  good  breakfast.    From  there        "  '         """-    **" 

it  Is  Just  a  step  to  weekly  meetings  on 

shopping,  consumer  hints,  health  tips, 

and  recipe  exchanges.    And  all  this  time, 

the  children  are  having  a  wonderful  time 

learning  about  the  world. 

One  of  these  programs  In  Boston,  a 
part  of  action  for  Boston  Community  De- 
velopment, the  Boston  commimity  action 
agency,  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  ar- 
ticle by  Sherry  Petchul.  "Headstart — 
Day  Care  Bolsters  Pamllles."  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  issue  of 
March  23. 1967. 

At  thia  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  It 
In  theRBCoao: 

DaT  Cakk  Boi^srau  Pamujbs 
(By  Sherry  Petchul) 
BoffTON.— "In  the  willows  where  the  warm 
breezes  blow,  chee-rimip."  hums  a  naptlme 
record  for  children  whoee  world  1*  the  Co- 
lumbia Point.  Dorcheater.  housing  project. 

Some  of  the  66  three-  and  four-year-olds 
at  the  Patricia  M.  Hassett  Day-Care  Center 
St  Colimibla  Point  use  their  imaginations  to 
extend  this  wcM-ld. 
'1  have  a  cow." 
"You  do?" 

"I  keep  It  In  the  front  yard." 
A  rule  at  the  project  forbids  pets. 

xuTCABS  cnrm  bust 
The  staff  at  the  day-care  center,  delegated 
as  one  of  Boston's  five  year-round  Head  Start 
centers,  works  hard  to  give  the  children  real 
experiences  beyond  the  limited  housing- 
project  envlronment- 

The  children  Tlslted  a  downtown  store  to 
Bee  the  Christmas  decorations.  They  bought 
Ingredients  and  made  cranberry -orange  rel 


certain  analogies  to  It  that  may  be  Interest- 
ing: The  case  of  John  Wllkea.  which  made 
quite  a  stir  In  England  In  the  late  170Oe. 
This  eplaode.  "trivial  Ln  Its  origin,  but  most 
memorable  in  Its  ocoisequencea,"  arose  over 
the  refusal  ol  the  House  of  Commons  to  seat 
WUkee  as  a  member  from  Middlesex,  because 
of  his  Ill-repute  and  his  arrest  and  conviction 
in  a  libel  case. 

WUkee  was  a  rake,  a  spendthrift,  and  a  bad 
husband.  But  he  became  a  popular  hero 
over  the  issue  of  whether  the  House  could 
deny  a  seat  to  a  leglUmately  elected  member. 
The  first  expulsion  was  largely  to  satisfy  the 
king,  who  was  offended  by  WlUiea'  "libel." 
After  that  the  House  was  In  the  poslUon  of 
vindlcaUng  lu  first  action  by  keeping  him 
out.  He  was  expelled  by  a  vote  of  319-137; 
re-elected  by  Middlesex;  expeUed  again,  on 
the  ground  that  a  member  once  expelled  was 
Incapable  of  service  In  Parliament,  by  a  vot* 
of  338  to  88;  re-elected  again.  The  Hoxise 
then  declared  his  election  null  and  void,  and 
his  opponent,  who  had  been  defeated  by  a 
4-t.o-l  vote,  was  accepted  to  m«nbershlp  in 
his  place,  by  a  vote  of  1B7  to  143. 

Wilkes  became  a  martyr,  with  an  Influence 
on  the  politics  of  London  and  many  other 
constituencies.  A  party  ol  opposition  grew 
about  him.  "The  most  eminent  statesman, 
the  most  persuasive  orators,  were  eager  to 
conjure  with  the  name  of  Wilkes."  Men  like 
Burke  and  Chatham  and  Junius  took  up  bla 
cause.  The  Issue  was  no  longer  Wllk«.  but 
what  the  public  regarded  as  an  attack  on  Itt 
right  to  elect  whomever  It  pleased. 

When  he  got  out  of  Jail  aft«r  serving  a 
sentence  on  the  libel  charge,  conditions  were 
such  that  if  he  had  chosen  he  might  have 
upset  the  Parliament  and  forced  another 
election.  But  he  was  no  authentic  hero.  He 
]\ist  wanted  to  be  a  member  from  Middlesex, 
and  get  his  bills  paid  somehow.  In  1771  be 
was  elected  sheriff,  then  in  177S  lord  mayor 
of  London.  He  did  not  like  the  w«*  tbeee 
jobs  reqiUred,  and  In  1T79  he  was  elected 
Chamberlain,  a  slneoure  which  perfectly 
suited  him,  and  which  he  kept.  He  was  also 
seated  by  the  House  in  1774,  and  the  reeolu- 
Mr  BAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  before  Hon  expelling  him  wa«  expunged  from  the 
the  special  congressional  election  takes  records:  and  he  was  re-elected  from  Middle- 
S^   to   New   Y^S    18th  District   next      sex_Engllsh  law  not  requiring  r^s.dence-as 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PK]rlfSTl,TAlflA 

IN  THE  BOnSB  OP  REPHESENTATTVIS 

ThuTSdav,  April  ».  1SS7 


week.  Members  of  Congress  might  And 
Interesting  a  brief  but  scholarly  com- 
mentary contributed  by  Mr.  C.  W,  Dress- 
ier, who  before  his  retirement  from  the 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  was  cme  of 
Peimsylvanla's  most  respected  news- 
paper editors.  Mr.  Dresaler's  research 
Into  the  John  WUkes  case  would  seem 
most  timely. 

Had  not  the  House  of  Commons  firet 
refused  to  seat  WUkes.  his  Identity 
would  very  likely  have  been  lost  long  aso 
In  the  passing  of  time.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell's  place  In  history,  long  assured 

„,.„„„ ,  If  only  because  of  his  years  of  service  In 

lab  for  their  mothers.    They've  h«d  ridM  on     Congress,  has  undoubtedly  been  macnl- 
Uu  Bubway  uMl,  oQ  the  iwan  bosu  In  the     g^  ^jy  what  has  transpired  In  this  ses- 


PubUc  OHden. 

One  olus.  working  on  a  transporUtlon 
unit.  bM  been  to  Logan  Airport  and  actuAlly 
boarded  a  plane. 

Unlike  many  day-care  eentert.  where  «u- 
pervlalon  and  baby-alttlng  are  the  only  eerv- 
Icee,  the  full-time  oenter  at  Columbia  Point 
emphaelsea  education,  bcaltb,  and  eoclml 
•ervlcee. 


"Day  care  Involves  theae  three  components 
In  order  to  serve  famlllee  and  children  weU,** 
says  Sibley  Hlgglnbothem,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Associated  Day-Care  Services,  which 
administers  the  center. 

He  adds,  "A  good  day-care  program,  a  good 
Bead  Start  program,  and  a  good  educational 
program  have  a  lot,of  the  same  goals." 

Head  Start  objecuves  Include  health 
checks;  school  preparation  involving  read- 
ing readlnesa,  abiuty  to  work  and  play  wlth- 


sion  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  while  the  space  which  the  chron- 
iclers will  devote  to  his  record  catmot  be 
a  consideration  in  the  judgment  of  those 
of  us  charged  with  deciding  upon  his 
qualifications  for  House  membership,  a 
review  of  the  eventual  outcome  of  the 
Wilkes  case  would  seem  to  be  In  order  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Dressler's  remarks,  contained  In  a 
letter  of  February  19,  follow ; 

Johnstown,  Pa., 
February  11.  '»«7- 

Hon.  John  P.  SATi,oft. 

.Wember  of  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives, 

House  Office  BuUd(n»,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dasji  John:  Ac  the  risk  at  seeming  to  b* 

presumptuous,  I  am  writing  you  about  the 

Powell  ease;  or,  rather,  about  one  whAih  has 


often  therealter  as  he  wished  to  remain  In 
the  House. 

The  point  oC  this  u,  aa  Trevelyan  aaya  In 
his  "Barly  History  of  C%arlM  Jamea  Fos," 
that  the  proper  action  of  the  House  would 
have  been  to  let  him  take  his  seat,  and  to 
make  him  powerless  partly  because  ol  his 
poaucal  Incapacity  and  partly  by  those 
means  which  such  a  body  always  possesses  to 
render  a  much-dlallked  member  Ineffective; 
and  which  wotild  In  due  time  have  brought 
him  Into  obscurity. 

Analogies  are  never  perfect,  and  Powell  Is 
not  Wllkea,  so  that  solution  might  not  work. 
But  It  Is  reasonably  certain  that  K  PoweU 
is  eipelled.  he  wlU  be  re-elected  as  often  aa 
he  chooses,  and  he  wUI  then  alter  the  Issue 
so  that  It  seems  to  be  the  right  of  a  eon- 
greaalonal  district  to  elect  whom  It  pleases — 
or  perhaps  with  racial  overtones  ss  well, 
which  would  align  many  with  him  who  are 
disgusted  with  his  conduct- 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  ought  to  l>e 
done,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
dangers  In  the  expulsion  course  which  are 
Uliutrated  In  the  case  of  WUkes,  however 
dlBerent  the  material  circumstances  between 
the  two  cases.  In  any  event.  It  Is  an  Inter- 
esting story  which  might  amuse  you,  even 
though  you  do  not  regard  it  ss  apropos. 

My  very  best  regards,  and  please  forgive 
the  length  of  thu  lett«r.  I  am  working  very 
steadily.  Ave  or  alx  days  a  week  and  some- 
times more,  trying  to  put  together  some  of 
the  material  I  have  used  In  editorials  and 
articles  on  political  history  along  with  other 
unused  stuff,  and  whether  or  not  It  proves 
salable  It  U  giving  me  wonderful  entertain- 
ment, and  perhaps  a  Uttle  educaUon. 
Most  sincerely. 

Bnxl 
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The  Fir>t  La^:  A  TMcbcr  Corpt  Orop-h 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   CNDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprii  5. 1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  the  First  Lad:^  of  the  land 
became  an  educational  drop-Ln  when  she 
visited  a  smali  school  in  a  remote  area 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  North 
Carolina. 

A  story  by  WauhiUau  LaHay  engag- 
ingly describes  the  effect  of  the  visit  by 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  John 
W.  Gardner,  to  Canada  Township,  where 
four  young  Teacher  Corps  members  have 
"sparked  greater  interest  among  both 
parents  and  students,  some  of  whom  have 
to  walk  2V2  miles  just  to  catch  the  school 
bus. 

I  think  It  most  significant.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  It  Is  the  principal  of  the 
Canada  Township  School  who  says  of 
her  Teacher  Corps  members: 

Theae  NTC-er*  broaden  and  deepen  our 
program.  Tixej  bring  Ui  new  tdeu.  Now 
there  U  time  for  Individual  work  with  Uie 
itudenta.    All  In  aU  U'e  wonderful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  story  by  LaHay  at  this  point 
IntheRxcotto: 

OuuJOwawK,  N.C,  March  16.— Lady  Bird 
JohiuoQ'ft  "adventure  In  learning"  carried 
her  Into  a  remote  hollow  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  to  a  Uny  community  without 
paved  roada.  telephone*  or  dally  papers. 

Sh«  walked  down  a  steep  hill  and  Jumped 
a  branch  of  Wolf  Greek  to  reach  the  home 
of  bar  hosts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  Mathls,  the 
parents  of  seven  chUdrco. 

This  was  "bear  country"  not  too  long  ago. 
And  Mrs.  Mathls.  after  a  "y'al  oocne  right  In 
now"  welcome  to  the  Pint  Lady  and  her 
party,  aald  they  still  have  to  be  "real  care- 
ful of  the  rattieanakea  in  the  bean  vinee." 
But  Mrs.  JohnsoQ,  accompanied  by  Health. 
Bduoatlon  and  W«tfu:t  Secretary  John  Oard- 
D^,  hadn't  oome  to  the  isolated  little  com- 
munity called  Canada  Township  Just  to 
soak  up  local  color. 

Nor  even  to  hear  the  cheering  news  from 
Mn.  Mathls  that  when  the  President  appears 
on  televlsloa  "we  don't  turn  him  off."  Mr. 
Mathls  added:  "Ws  watch  him  Just  the  same 
aa  If  tthen  wis  a  program  going." 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  her  party  had 
oome  to  Canada  Townsip  to  see  flrat-hand 
some  of  the  work  ot  the  National  Teacher 
Corpa  (NTC),  which  sends  young  teachers 
to  dUadvantaged  area*  to  provide  improved 
schooling  for  the  poor. 

In  Canada  Townahlp  four  young  NTC 
ieaohen  hold  class  four  and  a  baU  days  a 
week  and  on.  Friday  afternoona  and  Satur- 
days go  to  Western  CarolUia  College,  16  mile* 
"down  the  mountain". at  Cullowhee  Co  work 
toward  their  graduate  degrees. 

Their  coming  to  Canada  'fownshlp  ap- 
parently has  sparked  greater  Interest  among 
both  parents  and  students,  tome  of  whom 
have  to  walk  two  and  a  half  miles  Just  to 
catch  the  school  bus. 

Mrs.  MathU.  six  of  whose  children  are  In 
Canada  Townahlp  School,  says  proudly:  "Mra. 
M<Ms  doesn't  have  to  send  the  man  for  my 
children.**  The  "man"  la  the  truant  ofllcer. 
And  Mrs.  Gertie  Moas.  school  principal, 
says:  "Thoee  NTC-eia  broaden  and  deepen 
our  program.  They  bring  in  new  Ideas. 
Now  there  la  tima  for  individual  work  with 
the  Btudenu.    All  lo  all  It's  wonderful." 


With  the  NTC-ers  the  school  now  has  eight 
teachers  foe  Its  100  pupils.  Three  ot  the 
NTC-ers  are  men — which  much  impreaees  the 
Canada  Townahlp  folk  who  heretofore  had 
known  only  women  teachers 

"They're  grand  men."  said  Mrs.  MathU, 
"We  really  know  them  and  we  hope  they 
stay." 

John  Reld,  32.  one  of  "the  men  teachers." 
hopes  so,  too.  He  expresses  unbapplneas  at 
the  prospect  c4  having  to  leave  hU  post 
"hair  way  through." 

The  NTC  Is  in  trouble  with  Congress. 
F^eaideat  Johnson,  who  asked  $81.4  million 
for  this  fiscal  year  wound  up  *itb  only  17.5 
mllUon.  And  Congress  has  yet  to  act  on 
funding  the  NTC  for  the  new  fiscal  year, 
which  begins  July  1. 

Gardner  says  the  fight  in  Congress  U  "a 
real  cllfThanger.  but  I  think  we're  winning." 

Among  those  who  hope  so  is  Rose  Mathls. 
8,  who  seemed  to  speak  for  all  of  the  kids 
In  the  hollow.  In  urging  her  favorite  teacher; 

"Dont  go  away,  Mr.  Reld." 


He  and  Mrs.  Asplnall  raised  a  fine  fam- 
ily of  four  children,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  It  Is  fitting  at  this  time  to 
note  that  his  second  son,  the  Honorable 
Owen  S  Asplnall.  Is  secretary  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  continuing  the  father's  deep 
and  unwavering  interest  In  the  govern- 
ment of  American  territories. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  this  birthday 
tribute  to  Wayne  Aspinall.  and  I  would 
especially  like  to  add  the  thanks  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  who  wish  him  many 
more  birthdays  as  a  Member  of  this  au- 
gust body. 

Four  Servicenei  KUIeil  ui  Yietaam 


Birthday  Greetufs  to  the  Heaorable 
Wayse  Aspuall 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AvrU  3,  19S7 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  AprU  3.  \Wl.  curlu  the  birthday 
of  one  of  our  ooUeagues  who  hai  ren- 
dered invaluable  servioe  ac  a  Member  of 
Congress  for  a  period  of  nearly  20  years. 
He  Is  held  In  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  whom  I  represent,  and 
not  without  good  reason.  As  the  re- 
sipected  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  tile  Honor- 
able Watni  N.  Aspinul  provided  the 
leadership  which  finally  brought  the  Ha- 
waii statehood  bill  to  the  Qoor  of  the 
House  8  years  ago.  To  ttiose  wtu>  atUI 
liartx>red  reservations  about  granting 
statehood  to  the  Island  territory  In  the 
Pacific,  he  advanced  persuasive  reasons 
and  convinced  many  ttiat  an  afDrmattve 
vote  was  the  right  one.  As  a  conse- 
quent the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  was 
passed,  and  Hawaii  remembers,  and  will 
never  forget,  the  champion  it  found  in 
this  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Colorado. 

His  Kholarslilp  and  depth  of  under- 
standing have  marked  a  public  service 
career  wtiich  spans  half  a  century  and 
covers  all  levels  of  government.  He  en- 
tered the  teaching  profession  after  grad- 
uating from  college,  and  In  1920  became 
president  of  his  local  school  board  In 
Palisade.  Colo.  He  then  turned  his  tal- 
ents to  the  study  of  law  and.  after  being 
admitted  to  the  Colorado  bar  In  1925, 
engaged  In  t»th  ttie  practice  of  law  and 
tile  peach  orchard  industry. 

After  serving  as  Speaker  In  the  Colo- 
rado House  of  Representatives  in  1937 
and  193«,  he  moved  over  to  the  Colorado 
Senate  and  continued  to  serve  with  dis- 
tinction In  his  State  legislature  until  his 
election  to  the  8lst  Congress. 

He  donned  the  uniform  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n.  a  fact  wtiich 
alone  would  Indicate  the  type  of  Ameri- 
can I.  seek  to  honor  with  these  inade- 
quate words. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAKTlJkND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3.  1967 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lance  Cpl.  Perry  D.  James,  of  Essex; 
Cpl.  Eugene  J.  Payne,  of  Baltimore;  Pfc. 
Clarence  J.  Barley,  of  Baltimore;  and 
Capt.  George  D.  Rusnak.  of  Laurel,  were 
recently  killed  In  combat  In  Vietnam,  and 
I  wish  both  to  commend  their  courage 
and  to  honor  their  memory  by  Including 
the  following  newspaper  article  In  the 
Record: 

Fom  S^vicrKMEN  K1LI.X0  IK  VtrrNAM 
The  deatha  In  combat  of  two  Baltimore 
marines  and  an  Army  helicopter  pilot  from 
Laurel.  Md..  and  the  accidental  death  of  an- 
other city  marine  in  a  land  mine  demon- 
stration in  Vietnam  were  announced  j'es- 
terday  b;  the  Defense  Department. 
The  victims  were: 

Lance  Cpl.  Perry  O.  Jamee.  ao,  nephew  of 
Mra  Joseph  C.  Tucker,  of  444  Tomer  road. 
Esaei,  killed  by  a  Communist  sniper  neu 
Quang  Trl. 

Cpl.  Sugeae  J.  Payne,  3d,  31,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Payne,  of  saiB  Pall  Uall 
'  road,  killed  by  an  American  land  mine. 

PPC.  Clarence  J.  Burley,  30,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mra.  William  Burley,  of  107  Wheeler  avenue, 
killed  whUe  on  patrol  Sunday. 

Capt.  George  D.  Rusnak,  3B,  busbanil  ot 
Mrs.  Isabel  D.  Ruanak,  of  Gorman  Manor. 
Laurel,  killed  when  his  helicopter  was  shot 
down  by  enemy  small  arms  Ore. 

Corporal  James  was  killed  last  Friday  by 
Communist  sniper  fire  while  he  was  on  ■ 
oUaslon  near  Quang  Trl,  Just  south  of  the 
Demilltanzed  Zone. 

Mre.  Tucker,  his  aimt,  said  last  night  Cor- 
poral Jamea  had  been  tn  almoat  constant 
combat  duty  since  December  M.  He  had 
been  in  Vietnam  since  last  June,  six  months 
after  the  Marine  Corps  drafted  blm. 

WOKKED    roa    TACHT    TXHM 

Corporal  Jamee  had  worked  for  the  Owens 
Tocht  Company  between  the  time  he  left 
Kenwood  High  School  aft«r  the  eleventh 
grade  and  the  time  he  was  drafted.  His  clos- 
est survivors  kre  his  aunt  and  uncle. 

Corporal  Payne,  who  wu  on  bu  second 
tour  of  Vietnam  duty,  was  killed  Tuesday 
when  a  land  nUne  being  used  In  a  demou- 
strutlon  at  the  Da  Nang  Air  Base  exploded. 
kllUng  thirteen  marines. 

After  his  first  tour  of  duty,  from  December, 
1964.  to  December,  IMS.  he  volunteered  to  be 
sent  back  to  Vietnam  and  was  asalgned  last 
July  to  the  7th  Engineer  Battalion  sUtloned 
at  Da  Nang. 

His  mother  said  last  night  that  her  son 
volunteered  to  go  the  second  tima  because 
"he  thought  maybe  be  could  Cake  tb«  plftc« 
of  someone  with  a  family." 
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Corporal  PmyM  eniuted  In  tue  Murine 
Corps  Btter  hli  grsduattoa  In  June.  1983, 
trom  DouglaM  High  BcKool. 

BesidM  hU  parenu.  he  la  sUTTlved  by  two 
»l»ter».  Joaan  and  0»U  Pajmo.  two  brothers. 
Anlhonjr  and  Ricky  Payne,  and  a  bmlf- 
brother.  DotuLld  PoweU. 

LBma  BECEivni 
Ptc  Burley.  a  rlAeman  In  a  lat  Marine  Dl< 
ililon  rifle  iquad.  w««  klUed  Sunday  while 
be  WM  on  patrol,  the  DeXenie  Department 
■aid. 

Be  vaa  a  veteran  of  nine  monUu'  duty  In 
the  war  cone,  having  arrived  In  Vietnam 
June  20.  IBM. 

HU  family  received  a  letter  from  him  Tuee- 
day.  two  days  after  his  death. 

■'He  said  he  was  looking  forward  to  coming 
home  In  June  and  how  happy  he  would  be 
to  be  with  the  family."  his  mother,  Mrs.  Wll- 
llsm  R.  Burley.  of  107  Wheeler  avenue,  said 
list  night. 

Pfc.  Burley  was  graduated  rrosn  Carver 
High  school  In  Jime.  1985.  and  worked  as  a 
stock  clerk  for  the  Londontown  Manufsctur* 
lag  Company  imtll  he  was  drafted  January 
11,  1M8. 

Pfc.  Burley  Is  survived  by  his  parents;  a 
brother,  Thomas  Burlay:  and  two  sisters, 
His.  Josephine  Beamdon  and  Mlsa  Joan 
Burley.  aU  of  Baltimore. 

Captain  Rusnak,  a  helicopter  pilot  with 
the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Dlvlalon,  died  at  bums 
he  received  when  his  helicopter  crashed  and 
burst  Into  aames  during  a  mission  March  22. 
The  helicopter,  one  of  seven  on  the  mission 
In  the  North  Coastal  Highlands  of  Vietnam, 
crashed  after  it  was  bit  by  enemy  small  arms 
Ore  Captain  Rusnak's  father-in-law,  Lt. 
Col!  Edward  D.  CarroD.  of  I*ur»l,  said  yes- 
terday- 
Captain  Rusnak  went  to  Vietnam  last 
September,  lass  than  a  month  after  be  mar- 
ried Colonel  Carroll's  daughter,  Isabel  D. 
Carroll.  August  27.  1»6«. 

"LOV^  THC   AaMT" 

Captain  Rusnak  vas  a  eaxaer  Army  oOlcer. 
"Ha  loved  the  Army."  Colonel  Otrroll  said. 

Captain  Rusnak  originally  was  an  artillery 
(S&cer,  but  he  volunteered  for  helicopter 
pilot  school  and  won  his  wings  at  Fort 
Backer.  Ala.  Be  had  already  been  selected 
for  assignment  ss  a  helicopter  instructor 
upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  nelt  Septem- 
ber. Colonel  CarroU  said. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife:  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  Rusnak,  of  Pblllpsburg, 
Pa.:  and  a  brother,  John  Rusnak,  of  Seaford, 
Del. 

Yesterdays  casualty  report  brought  to 
seven  the  number  of  Maryland  servicemen 
whose  deaths  In  Vietnam  have  been  an- 
nounced this  w«ek. 


NoiM  Abateneat  and  th«  Office  •( 
TraasportatiaB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILUNOW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBE8ENTATIVKS 

Wednesdav,  March  22,  1967 
Mr.  PDCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  s  very 
significant  statement  was  made  Tuesday 
morning  by  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  S.  Boyd  concerning  jet  noise  abate- 
ment. The  Secretary  said  that  not  only 
would  the  new  Department  assume  lead- 
ership and  responsibility  In  the  noise 
abatement  field,  but  It  would  also  estab- 
lish a  special  Office  ol  Noise  Abatement 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  problem. 


Throughout  the  Nation,  tbe  problem 
ot  aircraft  oolse  Is  becoming  so  acute 
that  it  is  threatening  the  rery  future  of 
aviation.  The  accelerated  growth  of  air 
transportation,  the  development  of 
larger  and  more  powerful  aircraft,  and 
the  enlargement  of  airport  facilities  are 
contributing  to  the  problem  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

The  graveness  of  today's  noise  prob- 
lems can  be  heard  In  the  anguished  com- 
plaints from  thousands  of  Americans 
and  can  be  measured  by  the  millions  of 
dollars  In  pending  noise  litigation  suits. 
In  the  long  run,  failure  to  solve  the 
problem  will  undermine  public  confi- 
dence not  only  in  the  entire  aviation 
community  but  also  in  the  Government 
leaders  who  have  been  charged  with 
seeUng  workable  solutions. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  all  of  us  should 
be  heartened  by  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology,  House 
Comfnittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Mr.  Boyd  provided  an  Incisive  analysis 
of  the  issues  in  his  announcement  that 
the  new  Department  Is  escalating  the 
fight  against  noise. 

It  is  most  noteworthy  that  the  origin 
of  this  fight  can  be  traced  back  some 
months  to  President  Johnson's  message 
to  Coneress  on  establishment  of  the  new 
Department.  The  President  directed  the 
new  Department  to  take  immediate  lead- 
ership in  the  noise  abatement  field. 
The  President's  Science  Adviser,  Mr. 
Homlg,  has  been  coordinating  Federal 
efforts  to  solve  the  noise  abatement  prob- 
lem since  that  first  message  to  Congress. 
Secretary  Boyd  made  It  explicitly  clear 
that  aircraft  noise  Is  a  high-priority  mat- 
ter In  the  new  Department  and  his  stall 
has  begun  to  organise  its  complexities 
within  a  sound  technical,  economic,  and 
legislative  framework. 

By  declaring  his  Intention  to  explore 
and  utilize  every  possible  means  of  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  aircraft  noise, 
Mr.  Boyd  has  given  us  all  cause  for  op- 
timism that  the  public  may.  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  look  forward  to  answers 
to  the  critical  and  perplexing  questions 
a-ssoclated  with  aircraft  noise. 

The  Secretary  realizes  the  compelling 
urgency  of  drawing  upon  scientific  tech- 
nology, the  great  skills  of  our  aeronauti- 
cal engineers,  and  the  sophisticated 
equipment  available  to  them  In  a  con- 
certed drive  to  mute  the  whining  Jet 
engines  that  Imperil  the  peacefulness  of 
the  skies,  and  consequently,  the  peaceful 
domain  ol  our  citizens. 

I  salute  Secretary  Boyd's  timely  re- 
marks wherein  he  so  ably  stated  a  prob- 
lem with  which  the  Oovenunent  and  the 
aviation  community  come  to  gripe. 
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do  simple  arithmetic,  many  adults  are 
committed  to  a  future  of  minimum  earn- 
ings, persistent  Joblessness,  and  social 
dependency. 

Congress,  believing  that  large  numbers 
of  educationally  deprived  citizens  aged 
22  and  over  would  seek  Instruction  and 
greatly  benefit  from  it  if  the  opportunity 
were  provided,  authorized.  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  grants 
to  States  which  had  approved  State  plans 
for  adult  basic  education  programs. 

In  1966  this  program  became  part  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Amend- 
ments of  1866 — title  m.  adult  education. 
The  budget  for  fiscal  1967  provided  $2».a 
million  for  the  program  and  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1968  recommends  some  $40 
million. 

Seldom  do  we  hear  or  realize  the  Im- 
pact of  such  progratns,  or  their  accom- 
plishments. In  the  last  few  weeks  1  have 
been  so  gratified  to  receive  personal  let- 
ters from  several  adult  students  who  are 
attending  education  aasses  in  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan. 

I  wish  to  publicly  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  instructors  of  these 
classes,  and  even  more  so,  the  following 
Individuals  who  have  ao  proudly  written 
of  their  accomplishments:  Llllte  Ballen- 
tlne,  Walter  Ballentlne,  Laura  L.  Camp-' 
bell.  Wyoma  Cannon.  Lue  M.  CartUdge, 
Bennle  Coffee.  Mrs  Adela  Cortez.  Llnnle 
D.  Croft.  Mary  Derrick,  Cora  Dlgby,  Sino 
Dillard.  Amelia  Dorsey.  Katherine  Dun- 
can, E.  M.  Gant.  Georglanna  Garske, 
Hattle  Green.  Ollle  Harris,  Mrs.  Arlene 
Hart,  Lupe  Hernandez,  Dollle  Johnson, 
Gertrude  Jones,  Josephine  Leal,  Mrs. 
Ceola  Lewis.  Maggie  Under.  Fred  Mc- 
Klnney,  Julia  McKlnney.  Louise  McKln- 
ney,  Olivia  Mallette,  Mrs.  Opal  Mann, 
Addle  L.  Matthews,  Annie  Matthews. 
Harold  G.  Mercer.  Hattle  Miller,  Mrs. 
Betty  Munroe,  Velma  Nail,  Mrs.  Mary 
Patricio.  Elfricde  Patterson.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Patterson.  Mrs.  Adela  M.  Perez.  Florence 
Phllmore.  Mary  D.  Priest.  Henry  Rollins. 
Brucle  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  Well  Sheard. 
Louise  Smith.  Dorothy  Spurgls.  SamE31a 
Taylor,  Beverly  Joan  Washington,  Eliza- 
beth Watson,  Estella  Williams.  Henry 
Williams,  Irene  Williams.  John  H.  'Wil- 
liams. Leeanna  Williams.  Mary  P.  WO- 
Uams,  Oma  Lee  Winston.  Olivia  Withers, 
Lettle  Wolgamott,  Hattle  Mae  Wright, 
and  Trinidad  Tflas. 
Theirs  Is  a  courageous  Job  well  done. 


Adult  Btik  Ednubea 


EXTENSION  OF  lUMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or   MlCHIGAJf 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprQ  S,  1967 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.     Mr.   Speaker, 
without  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and 


No  LouCT  VaBd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or  aocTB  nsKOTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  AprU  6. 1967 
Mr.   BERRY.    Mr.   Speaker.    I   have 
asked  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Ricoan  the 
editorial  of  the  Bennett  County,  8.  Dak.. 
Booster,  of  Martin.  8.  Dak.    This  Is  a 
very  thoughtful  and  well-considered  edi- 
torial which  .should  be  made  available  to 
all  Members.    The  editorial  follows : 
No  LoNG^  VsLm 
llie  American  Indian  is  generally  thought 
ot  as  the  original  American.    But,  hlstoilcal 
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recorda  irveal  ttimt  the  Indian*  w«t  immi- 
gnntM  like  tHe  rwt  of  u».  And  they  have  Um 
wMiae  B^tratlons  and  bopee  a*  ttie  average 
U^.  Iniiabltam  erf  Norwegtan.  ttaliau.  Ger- 
man. Jap^nnan.  Mexican,  KnyUab  or  ar«*k 
difunf  Ifr.  Don  Holm,  an  autboricy  on 
Wflstam  Americana,  tells  a  UtUe  of  tAe  cur- 
rent BtatuB  of  the  Indian — afMr  living  for 
400  Tvara  with  the  white  man — In  the  Port- 
land Orefi;onlan'8  Northwest  Magazine. 

For  no  good  reason  that  Mr.  Holm  can 
aacertaln.  the  majority  of  Indiana,  the  rem- 
nanta  of  onoe  proud  and  aelf-vufflclenc  tribes. 
h»T«  roalded  for  nearly  100  years  on  reaerra- 
tlona.  or  in  enclaves  of  some  sort,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Indt&n  Affairs.  In 
hU  worda,  "The  present  status  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  In  fact.  Is  eloquent  leetlmony  to 
the  monumental  failure  of  a  paternalistic 
welfare  state  superimposed  on  the  structure 
of  American  Bociety  over  a  century  of  time 
at  a  cost  of  bllUons." 

There  are  380.000  reservaUon  Indiana  In 
the  U.S.  Since  1924,  they  have  been  full 
citizens  and  have  been  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  as  other  clcusena.  including  the 
right  to  vote.  In  addition  U>  those  on  the 
reserrations,  tliouianda  have  been  aaalml- 
UWd  In  the  Ufe  stream  of  the  nation  and 
bAVfl  risen  to  high  office  in  buBlneas.  pro- 
fsMlona  and  in  govenunent.  So  far  as  tba 
■'Indian  problem."  Is  concerned,  an  authority 
B&ys  the  pxnbleca  Is  a  creation  of  the  white 
man.  and  the  white  man  baa  been  maUng 
It  Mgger  year  after  year. 

It  la  expected  the  present  Congress  will 
aak.  for  another  1200  employes  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  another  third  of 
a  bUUon  dollars  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Last  April,  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  reported  that:  "In 
the  past  half  <3oeen  years  alone,  tl.5  billion 
has  been  made  available  for  Indian  programs. 
The  number  of  employees  of  the  Bureau  and 
the  Indian  Health  EMvlslon  has  grown  stead- 
ily until  today  there  are  22,000  people  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  approximately  S80.000  reser- 
vation Indians.  For  fiscal  1907  the  BIA 
Is  asking  for  tasfi^  million  and  the  Health 
DlTtalon  for  almost  •BB   mllUon," 

Amazing  as  It  may  seem,  we  have  In  effect 
had  tn  the  United  Sutes  for  nearly  100  years 
a  tun  blown  welfare  program  directed  to- 
ward the  guidance  and  care  of  a  substanual 
body  of  our  dttsena.  This  program  has  been 
something  less  than  a  suoceas.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Holm,  **.  .  .  deplorable  conditions  do 
exist  on  some  of  the  reaerratlona  and  en- 
claves. Just  as  they  do  In  Appalachia.  In  the 
big  city  alums,  and  impoverished  non- 
Indlao  backwater  communities.  Ignorance, 
disease,  lack  of  opportunity,  and  other  evils 
of  aoclety  %n  shared  by  Indians  and  non- 
Tfii<i»h  classes."  According  to  Mr.  Holm, 
"There  are  signs  that  a  dramatic  change  la 
In  the  wind  for  American  Indians."  The 
Ipd>a*^«  themselves  are  being  encounkged  to 
develop  the  Industrial,  agricultural  and  rec- 
reational resources  of  reservation  lands. 
This  may  help  ameliorate  one  of  the  trage- 
dies of  reservation  policy — Isolation  of  In- 
diana ItPtn  ttw  noa-Indlan  communlty. 
But.  above  an,  there  are  Indications  of  a 
tecognltlon  that  the  future  of  Indians  Uks 
the  future  of  the  rest  of  us  U  Ued  to  oppor- 
tunity and  Incentive. 

Indian  Commlsaloner  Bobert  L.  Bennett 
saya,  "The  paternalistic  approach  Is  no 
longer  valid.  It  has  resulted  In  the  worst 
manifestations.  In  a  culture  of  poverty,  and 
even  at  best  It  encourages  a  dependency  ap- 
proach to  Ufa."  A  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalra 
official  observes  that  Ideail/  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Bureau  la  that  of  working  ttaelf 
out  of  existence. 

The  history  of  the  relationship  between 
th«  whlt«  man  and  the  Indian  may  show 
that  there  Is  a  point  of  diminishing  returns 
when  It  comes  to  delegating  responsibility 
for  our  welfare  and  our  Urse  to  government. 
Perhaps,  that  is  a  lesson  tbs  "Indian  prob- 
lem" holds  f or  au  of  us.— Chadroa  Record. 
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Thursday.  AprU  6,  2967 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
April  5,  1987.  published  an  article  which 
describes  the  problems  dumjped  Into  peo- 
ples" laips  when  they  are  confronted  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with  a 
claim  for  back  taxes  due. 

It  relates  to  my  bill.  H  R.  4323,  for 
establishlxiK  a  Small  Claims  Tax  Court 
with  30  regional  commissioners.  tTn*er 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  Uxpayer 
would  be  given  the  clear  opportunity  to 
have  a  decision  in  his  case  made  by  an 
impartial  third  party  rather  than  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  itself. 

The  article  follows: 
Tax  Ta*Tnc*a:  Aunrrs  or  Old  RrrtimMs  Pad* 
Mant    Taxpatsms.    Btrr   Aoknts   Also   Sur- 
FKB — BarrtNG  Chinchiu^  Backj  vr  a  Ds- 
opcnoN— IRS  Mah  Is  Smackm  With  an 
Umbksxxa — DrcmtKG  Who  Orrs  Callxd  In 
While  millions  of  Americans  are  figuring 
cut    their    19M    income    uses.    George    H. 
Wheeler  Jr.,  a  Dallas  bill  collector,  ts  strug- 
gling with   his   IdOS   tax   return.     Dewitt  H. 
Roberu,    a    trade   asaodatlon    official   In   At- 
lanta,  Is   still  trying   to  straighten  out  his 
1M3  Federal  taxes. 

Unhappily  for  both  taxpayers,  their  old  tax 
returns  are  being  audited  by  tb»  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  IRS  auditors  will  scrutinize 
the  o}d  returns  of  more  than  3  million  per- 
sons this  year — and  sock  a  good  many  of 
those  taxpayera  with  bllla  for  back  taxes, 
plus  0%  Interest. 

Why  are  some  tax  returns  audited  when 
others  aren't?  And  what's  It  Uks  to  be 
aaked  to  prove  you  didn't  cheat  on  your 
taxes  a  year  or  more  ago?  To  And  out.  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporten  talked  to  tazpayera. 
IRS  agenu,  tax  lawyeta  and  accountanU  in 
a  docen  cities. 

"The  average  guy  who  has  never  run  into 
the  IRS  before  Is  panic  stricken"  when  he's 
called  in  for  an  audit,  says  a  lawyer  In  PhUa- 
delphla  who  spedallxee  In  tax  matter*.  "And 
if  he's  unfortunate  enough  to  run  into  an 
IBS  auditor  who  thinks  everyone  la  a  crook, 
he's  In  for  a  rough  time." 

TOUCB  OH  aVKXTOIfS 

An  audit  Is  sometimes  tough  oo  IRS 
agents,  too.  "Tou  nerer^-know  what  you're 
going  to  get  when  you  meet  a  tajq>ayer. 
Sometimes  they're  very  hosUle."  saya  An- 
thony Etzl,  an  IRS  auditor  In  Picuburgh. 

J.  S.  Marlow.  an  IRS  official  in  New  York 
City,  says  that  "most  taxpayer*  called  in  to 
have  ihelr  returns  audited  take  It  in  stride." 
But  he  recalls  a  30-year-oid  woman  who  re- 
cently threw  an  aah  tray  at  an  auditor,  then 
smacked  a  supervisor  over  the  head  with  her 
umbrella.    Police  arrested  her  for  assault. 

A  Brooklyn  butcher  threw  a  meat  cleaver 
at  the  waU  while  an  IRS  agent  was  In  the 
shop  auditing  his  tax  fund.  Some  IRS  au- 
ditors ara  harassed  at  home  by  telephcce 
calls  from  Irate  taxpayers. 

IRS  agents  In  fiscal  1066  reconunended 
that  an  additional  » 1,050.000,000  be  collected 
from  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  auditing  3.1 
milUoQ  of  the  68.7  mUUon  income  tax  re- 
turns filed  by  Individuals.  This  Is  up  from 
an  extra  gT&O  million  of  collections  recom- 
mended by  auditors  la  fiscal  IMS  when  S.l 
million  audits  wers  mode  on  61-6  mllUon 
return*. 


•OMX  axrtrNDs.  too 
The  IRS  says  individual  audits  during  fis- 
cal 1M6  also  resulted  in  refunds  to  taxpayers 
of  648.8  million,  up  from  638.3  mlUlon  re- 
funded In  fiscal  year  1062.  IRS  oOlclals  in 
L.OS  Angeles.  Brooklyn  and  Uanhattan  say 
that  roughhly  a  third  of  ffie  individual  tax 
returns  audited  In  their  offices  lost  year  were 
left  unchanged. 

A  few  audits  are  conducted  by  maO.  A 
form  letter  la  sent  to  the  taxpayer  asking 
him  to  identify  or  substantiate  some  deduc- 
tions, and  his  mailed  reply  usually  makes 
an  office  visit  unnecessary.  Some  other 
audiu  are  conducted  tn  the  field.  IRS  agents 
visit  taxpayers  In  their  stores  and  ofllcea  to 
question  them  about  their  individual  tax 
returns. 

About  78°t  of  Individual  audiu.  however, 
are  conducted  in  IRS  district  offlcee.  Tax- 
payers to  be  audited  ore  notified  by  mail  to 
report  at  a  specific  time  and  to  be  prepared 
to  substantiate  certain  types  of  Items  on 
their  old  tax  returns.  "So  when  they  come 
In,  they've  pretty  well  made  up  their  own 
minds  about  what  we're  going  to  question 
and  they're  fortified  with  arguments  back- 
ing up  their  positions."  says  Phil  Smith,  an 
IRS  agent  In  San  Francisco.  Most  Uxpay- 
ers  bring  along  old  receipts  and  cancelled 
checks  Some  of  them  also  bring  aloni 
lawyers  or  accountants. 

ntS  officials  aay  the  normal  sUtute  of 
limitations  on  auditing  a  return  Is  three 
years,  but  the  period  can  Tun  longer  In  cer- 
tain circumstances-  There  Is  no  statute  of 
limitations  on  fraud. 

"CLCAM'*  AN©  suspiciotra  lETmUfS 
A  small  numtier  of  returns  are  picked  at 
random  for  auditing,  and  some  are  audited 
even  though  they  "look  clean."  says  an  IBS 
official.  But  most  audits  occur  because 
something  has  aroused  the  suspicions  of  an 
IRS  ^ent — such  as  deducUoos  for  alcabls 
charitable  contributions,  high  travel  and  en- 
tertalnment  expenses,  unprofitable  second- 
ary occupations  and  unsubstantiated  medi- 
cal costs. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time.  c<»nputer« 
wUl  screen  all  individual  returns  feo  single 
out  those  that  might  warrant  close  exami- 
nation. Experienced  agents  will  look  over 
returns  selected  by  the  computers  and  de- 
cide which  ones  will  be  audited.  Every  re- 
turn Indicating  Income  of  $30,000  or  more 
is  at  least  "looked  at"  by  these  agents,  says 
an  IRS  man. 

Tax  wrlte-offa  for  wrecked  cars,  flooded 
homes  and  other  casualty  insurance  losses 
frequently  arouse  auditors'  suspicions.  But 
one  taxpayer  supplied  pungent  substantia- 
tion last  year  of  his  deduction  for  the  death 
of  a  cbtnchUla.  He  mailed  the  animal's 
rotting  carcass  to  the  San  Pranclsoo  IRS 
office  along  with  his  tax  return.  "The  thing 
lay  there  In  the  basement  for  hours,  stink- 
ing like  craxy."  recalls  Ur.  Smith,  the  IBS 
agent.  The  chinchilla  raiser's  return  wasnt 
audited. 

George  Wheeler,  the  Dallas  bill  collector, 
was  challenged  to  prove  his  claim  of  6760  !□ 
charitable  deductions  on  his  lOSS  return.  So 
far,  Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  able  to  prove  only 
•660  of  the  total.  He's  also  trying  to  verify 
$4,500  In  travel  expenses,  car  expenses,  busi- 
ness losses  and  medical  bills,  "t  was  very  lax 
on  my  motel  receipts  and  gasoline  bills.  I 
figure  they'll  get  me  for  about  $350  to  $500  in 
additional  taxes."  says  Mr.  Wheeler, 

A  retired  Chicago  businesswoman  says  an 
auditor  recently  disallowed  some  charitable 
contributions  on  her  1»65  return.  She  says 
she  put  cash  In  the  church  collection  plate 
and  kept  a  record  of  the  dates  and  amounts- 
"Thls  record  meant  nothing"  to  the  auditor, 
aha  aaya.  "Tou  can't  worship  Ood  aoony- 
moualy  In  this  country,"  she  fumas.  "The 
taxpayer  la  guilty  untU  proved  innocent  by 
canceUed  checks." 

But  Phil  Smith  in  San  Pranclsoo'a  IRS 
office  says  moat  auditors  art  more  lenient. 
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"We  aren't  trying  to  nickel  and  dime  paopl* 
to  death,"  he  says. 

■cavTXMT  roa  aoux 
Tax  return*  of  self-employed  persons,  such 
as  motel  and  beauty  parlor  operators,  doctors, 
dentlsu.  lawyers  and  others  who  keep  their 
own  Income  records,  frequently  are  ecru- 
Unlzed  by  auditors.  So  are  returns  (Ued  by 
salesmen  who  report  substantial  deductions 
for  travel  and  entertainment. 

■School  teachers  are  the  worst,"  says  a 
Brooklyn  IR8  man.  "They're  always  trying 
to  deduct  everything  under  the  sun  as  a  cost 
of  keeping  up  In  their  field."  A  Ban  Fran- 
cisco IRS  agent  sayi  he  recently  disallowed 
a  deduction  for  part  of  the  cost  of  a  summer 
trip  through  New  England  that  was  claimed 
as  an  educational  expense.  After  a  brief 
Argument,  the  agent  told  the  teacher  and  her 
husband.  "Tou  can't  look  me  In  the  eye  and 
leU  me  that  trip  was  anything,  but  a  vaca- 
Uon."  ^     ,     , 

Divorced  persons  frequently  run  afoul  oc 
the  auditors.  Sometimes  both  parents  claim 
the  same  children  as  deductions,  and  auditors 
must  call  both  parents  In  to  determine  who 
provided  more  than  half  of  a  youngster's 
support. 

Last  year  a  New  Tork  City  IRS  auditor 
challenged  the  1963  through  1B66  tax  returns 
of  a  young  divorced  mother  of  two  children. 
T  didn't  reallae  I  had  to  pay  Income  lax  on 
alimony  paymenu,"  she  aays.  "I  owed  about 
13.300.  I  bad  a  loan  outstanding  from  a 
finance  company,  but  the  IRS  worked  out  a 
payment  that  I  could  make  to  the  Govern- 
ment every  month.  When  I  paid  off  the  loan 
ihe  tax  payment  went  up  but  It's  still  reason- 
able, I  suppose." 

rrAOGsaxD  bt  am  AUDrr 

Dewitt  RoberU  of  Atlanta  ts  execuUve  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Oompanlea  Inc..  an  insurance  Industry  group. 
After  an  audit  of  hi*  1B63  return  last  year, 
Ur,  Roberts  was  ataggered  to  find  he  had  a 
tax  bill  of  $8,600.  nearly  as  much  money  a* 
the  total  Income  be  had  reported  for  1063. 

Ur.  Roberts'  woes  began  when  his  trade 
association  set  up  a  reUrement  program  for 
him  financed  by  a  $31,700  annuity  Insurance 
policy.  Mr.  Rotierta  figured  he'd  pay  the  in- 
come tax  on  the  $3&0-a-month  ctiecks  he 
will  receive  after  he  retiree  at  age  70.  But 
an  ntS  auditor  said  that  since  his  family 
would  receive  the  face  value  of  the  policy 
If  he  dies  before  retirement,  Mr.  Roberts 
must  pay  taxes  now  on  the  value  of  the 
policy. 

So.  In  the  eyes  of  the  IRS,  Mr.  Roberts' 
taxable  Inoome  for  1M3  suddentty  had 
tripled,  tn  addition,  the  auditor  disallowed 
a  deduction  for  medical  expenses,  since  only 
medical  costs  In  excess  of  3':^^  of  taxable  in- 
come could  be  deducted,  and  Mr.  Roberta' 
Inoome  lud  soared  to  Just  over  $30,000  from 
the  less  than  $10,000  declared  on  hi*  original 
tax  return. 

Mr.  Roberts  followed  his  attorney's  advice, 
borrowed  the  money  and  paid  the  tax  bill, 
then  filed  suit  to  get  It  back.  He  expects 
the  case  to  be  tried  early  in  i»68.  If  he  wlna, 
the  IBS  win  pay  him  Interest  on  the  dis- 
puted tax,  but  even  that  wUl  be  a  tamlahed 
victory  a*  far  as  Mr.  Roberts  la  ooncemed. 
"I'U  have  to  report  the  Interest  they  pay 
me  as  Income  and  pay  the  tax  on  it."  he  saya, 
even  though  he  also  had  to  pay  Interest  to 
borrow  the  money.  Win  or  loae,  hell  have 
to  pay  a  slsahle  attorney's  fee. 

STATk  kBTDNI)  VWHUA 

Failure  to  include  as  Income  a  refund  on 
state  income  taex*  for  the  preceding  year 
trips  up  many  taxpayers,  according  to  IRS 
auditors.  Some  others  oome  to  grief  because 
fly-by-night  tax  advisers  fill  out  their  tax  re- 
turns and  claim  Illegal  deductions.  Robert 
Carrol,  an  IRS  supervisor  In  New  York  Olty, 
says  often  the  shady  tax  adviser  has  vanished 
by  the  Ume  the  return  la  audited  and  a  tax- 


payer learns  be  owes  back  taxes,  plus  a  $600 
fraud  penalty,  plus  Interest. 

Some  taxpayers,  of  course. '  manage  feo  fool 
the  audlton.  A  gray-haired  mother  says  she 
cheated  recently  on  an  audit.  She  claimed 
her  oollege-age  son  as  a  deduction  In  1965. 
although  be  earned  a  substantial  income 
from  part-Ume  jobs.  An  IRS  auditor  chal- 
lenged her  to  prove  that  she  had  contributed 
more  than  half  of  her  son's  total  support 
during  the  year.  "Since  he  earned  so  much 
money  himself.  I  had  to  get  his  total  ex- 
penses up  pretty  high."  she  says.  She  did 
It.  she  claims,  partly  by  overvtating  cost*  of 
such  things  aa  her  son's  haircuts,  clgareta. 
food  and  tuition. 

A  few  taxpayers  regard  an  audit  as  a  bat- 
tle of  wits.  A  Boston  executive  says  his  re- 
turn la  audited  every  year,  and  the  IRS  al- 
ways disallows  a  few  deductions.  "It^  im- 
possible to  get  a  receipt  for  everything."  be 
complains.  "So  now  I  Just  throw  In  a  few 
fictitious  deducUons  that  are  unsubstan- 
tiated. Tht  agent  picks  them  out,  calls  me 
In  and  disallows  them.  We  both  wind  up 
happy.  He  thinks  he's  really  ferreted  some- 
thing out.  and  I  wind  up  paying  what  I  had 
Intended  to  In  the  first  place." 

"KAJtx  aw  Atrorr  p*»^ 
Other  taxpayers  don't  Uke  to  play  that 
game,  however.  "Once  an  auditor  gets  Into 
a  return  he  starts  to  check  on  other  thinga" 
he  didn't  question  at  first,  aays  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  a  New  England  company.  He  says 
his  1964  return  was  audited  "because  there 
was  a  question  over  whether  profit  on  one 
Investment  was  a  capital  gain  or  straight 
inoome."  That  point  was  decided  tn  hi* 
favor,  but  "there  were  some  charitable  de- 
ductions, medical  costs  and  nonreimbursed 
business  expenses  that  I  couldn't  verify 
satisfactorily,  so  they  charged  me  a  couple 
of  hundred  buck*  tn  extra  taxes."  he  saya. 
"It  seems  that  If  they  start  on  a  return  theyll 
dig  out  enough  stuff  to  try  to  make  It  pay." 
Peter  Medina,  a  Los  Angeles  IRS  official, 
denies  It.  "Generally  we  stick  to  the  Item 
on  the  rettu^  that  raised  the  original  ques- 
tion. Well  probe  Into  other  Items  only  if 
they  seem  related."  he  says. 

Both  aides  agree  that  an  audit's  outcome 
often  binges  on  the  personalities  of  these 
Involved.  "Five  auditors  can  reach  five  dif- 
ferent conclusions  on  the  some  return," 
claims  a  Chicago  accountant.  There  are 
"vaj  few  absolute,  open-and-shut  attua- 
tlon«."  so  there  la  lot*  of  room  for  compro- 
mise, he  believes.  Mr.  Smith,  the  IRS  agent 
tn  Ban  Francisco,  says:  "Our  Job  I*  to  arrtv* 
at  the  closest  possible  esUmate  of  tax  Ua- 
bUlty.  It's  always  going  to  be  Just  an  sstl- 
maU." 

Mr.  Medina  says  some  taxpayers  "rave  and 
scream"  during  an  audit.  "But  these  ar« 
people  who've  never  before  been  able  to 
talk  to  a  representative  of  tbe  n.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  they  have  a  lot  of  steam  to  let  off 
about  a  lot  of  gripes,  many  of  them  unrelated 
to  taxes."  Another  IRS  auditor  tn  Los 
Angeles,  Mrs.  Joyce  Klmbrougb,  saya  ae- 
oountants  and  lawyers  sometimes  try  to 
"shout  their  way  through  a  flimsy  claim." 
But,  she  says,  "most  taxpayers  who  come  In 
alone  are  too  nervous  to  shout." 

"I  attack  the  agent*  as  a  natural  enemy," 
says  a  Torrance.  Calif.,  tax  accountant.  "My 
strategy  Is  to  make  them  think  weve  over- 
looked a  few  things  and  will  go  for  a  fat 
refund  If  they  get  tough.  Tbl*  1*  diversion- 
ary,  but  It  worlcs,"  he  claims. 

Jean  Tott.  a  Detroit  tax  consultant,  says 
that  "many  taxpayers  don't  know  you  can 
ask  to  be  transferred  to  another  auditor." 
a  tactic  she  often  uses  to  get  a  hearing  with 
a  more  sympatheUc  auditor. 

H.  D.  Weir,  another  Detroit  tax  consultant, 
says  that  strategy  recently  saved  one  of  his 
client*  $75.  An  IRS  auditor  wanted  to  dis- 
allow some  deducUon*  for  business  expenses 
claimed  by  the  client,  an  insurance  agent. 


*^  argued."  says  Mr.  Weir.  "Then  I  asked 
for  a  change  In  examiners,  and  the  other  one 
didn't  even  bring  it  up." 

"Totr'Rk  A  ■rrmro  oncK" 

A  few  taxpayers  believe  IBS  agent*  are  out 
to  disallow  everything  they  can.  "They're 
promoted  on  the  basis  of  how  much  they  can 
gouge  out  of  the  taxpayer."  says  a  Detroit 
physician  who  1b  fighting  an  auditor's  ruUng 
that  disallowed  •1,554  In  deductions  on  his 
1961  and  1963  taxes.  An  Arm  Arbor,  hilch.. 
nuralng  home  operator  whoae  1958.  1959  and 
1960  returns  were  audited,  aaya:  "You're  a  sit- 
ting duck,  and  they're  going  to  try  to  pluck 
every  feather  they  can  without  your  squawk- 
ing to  much." 

Mr.  Medina,  the  Los  Angeles  IRS  man,  says 
such  talk  Is  nonsense.  "If  we  find  an  area 
where  you've  goofed  agi^nst  yourself,  well 
tell  you.  We  feel  obligated  to."  he  says.  Al- 
phonxo  Evans,  a  Pittsburgh  welder,  says  an 
IRS  auditor  first  UAd  him  be  owed  an  addi- 
tional $58  taxe«  on  his  1966  return,  but  then 
the  agent  showed  him  how  to  cut  his  bill  for 
extra  taxes  to  115.  "It  came  out  wonderful. 
Just  by  doing  it  on  the  abort  card  It  came 
o\it  twtter  than  on  the  long  form,"  aays  Mr. 
Evan*. 

Besides  asking  for  a  different  auditor,  a 
taxpayer  can  ask  for  an  infonnal  conference 
with  an  auditor's  supervisor  to  try  to  win 
some  concessions. 

When  a  taxpayer  is  notified  that  he  owes 
additional  taxes,  be  can  file  suit  within  00 
days  In  the  U.8.  Tax  Court  in  Washington. 
D.C  where  10.905  cases  were  pending  last 
Jan.  31.  The  Tax  Court  requires  a  $10  filing 
fee  and  a  written  appeal  from  the  taxpayer 
that  clearly  explains  bis  argument.  Most 
IRS  rulings  that  are  contested  In  the  Tax 
Court  are  settled  without  trial  for  less  than 
the  amount  originally  requested  by  the  £RS. 

A  taxpayer  also  can  file  suit  In  Federal 
District  Court  to  appeal  an  IRS  ruling.  If 
be  challengee  the  IRS  In  the  Tax  Court  he 
doesn't  have  to  pay  his  back  taxes  until  the 
court  rules  against  him.  In  District  Court 
a  taxpayer  must  pay  his  tax  deficiency  and 
sue  to  get  It  refunded.  Taxpayers,  of  course, 
can  appeal  Tax  Court  and  District  Court  de- 
cisions aU  the  way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  32  tax  cases  Involving  Indlvidiials  and 
businesses  were  pending  at  the  end  of 
January. 

When  a  taxpayer  can't  pay  his  back  taxes 
immediately,  the  IRS  usually  works  out  in- 
stalment payments.  An  IRS  official  in  Wash- 
ington says  the  agency's  policy  Is  to  get  such 
bills  paid  off  "as  quickly  a«lhe  taxpayer  can," 
usually  In  less  tiuin  a  year. 

Sometimes  the  IBS  agrees  to  aettle  for  lees 
than  full  payment  in  hardahlp  oases.  "Hard- 
ship means  more  than  inconvenience."  says 
an  IRS  offlctal.  And  such  settlement*  usually 
provide  that  if  the  taxpayer's  inoome  should 
rise  above  a  certain  level,  he  must  begin  pay- 
ment* on  the  unpaid  balance. 

In  1960  ex -heavyweight  boxing  champion 
Joe  Louis  owed  $545,000  In  back  taxes  on 
about  $4  million  he  had  earned  In  the  ring 
more  than  a  decade  before.  Interest  costs 
hod  raised  his  total  tax  liability  to  more  than 
$1,350,000.  Dana  Latham,  then  IRS  com- 
mlMloner,  told  Congress  at  that  time:  "W* 
have  gotten  all  we  could  possibly  get  from 
Mr.  Louis,  leaving  h'^w  with  some  hope  that 
be  can  live.  ...  He  cannot  mske  any  targe 
amount  of  money.  Hi*  earning  days  are  over. 
We  didn't  get,  by  any  manner  of  means,  what 
he  owed  us." 

An  IRS  official  said  last  September  that  "It 
appear*  the  case  1*  in  dormant  status."  Tbe 
IRS  won't  comment  further  on  the  Louis 
case,  but  It  1*  understood  that  Mr.  Lotila 
sUU  is  under  obllgaUon  to  make  regular  at- 
tempt* to  pay  off  his  rem.&lnUig  tax  liability. 
In  rare  Instances,  the  IRS  says  It  writes  off 
4  bill — usually  because  a  taxpayer  1*  ill  or 
de*Utute,  and  U  Is  obvious  that  be  never  will 
be  able  to  pay. 
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BSCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 


nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  S.  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  time  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times,  dated 
April  6.  1967.  which  relates  to  the  con- 
current resolution  which  I  Introduced  in 
the  House  earUer  today.  Mr.  Werner 
Bamberger  points  out.  as  I  did  in  my 
remarks  to  the  House,  that  the  Savan- 
nah, the  world's  orUy  nuclear-power«d 
vessel.  Is  being  retired  despite  Its  demon- 
stration of  great  potential,  and  without 
its  belns  able  to  exploit  that  potential 
luDy. 

Umm)    Statcs   Hails    a-Vkssel    as 

ijkT  ur  Nbabs 

( By  Werner  B«mberger ) 

The    Federal    Oovemment.    wblch    1«    ex- 

pectMl  to  Uy  up  the  Savsuiiali  In  About  Ave 

tnosLtu.    Issued    yeeierday    an    "AX"    report 

card  lor  the  merchant  ifaip.  the  world's  only 

atom-powered  commercial  vewel. 

In  a  rull-Bcale  review  entitled  Technical, 
Operational  and  Economic  Report  on  the 
V3.  Savannah  rtrst  Year  of  Commercial 
OperaUon  1966-1^06.  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration declared : 

"Initially  designed  ss  a  vehicle  to  demon- 
strate one  of  the  peaceful  usee  of  the  atom, 
and  as  a  test  bed  for  the  application  of  nu- 
clear power  for  merchant  ship  propulsion, 
she  has  met  many  challengee  and  passed  all 
testa." 

However.  a  UarltUne  Administration 
spokesman  Indicated  that  the  report  might 
have  no  effect  on  the  future  of  the  8a> 
vannah's  commercial  operation,   sajing: 

"We  are  In  the  process  of  developing  plans 
for  the  lay-up  of  the  ship." 

At  the  same  time,  be  recalled  recent  testi- 
mony before  Congress  by  offlclala  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  of  which  maritime  is 
a  part,  that  the  department  was  giving  con- 
aldwatlon  to  ways  In  which  the  ship  might 
be  uaed. 

The  lB«7-«8  Federal  Budget  proposes  ex- 
penditures on  the  Savannah  that  are  lo- 
nilDclent  to  keep  ber  in  (^xration. 

ACCOMPLlSftMSNTS    CTTED 

In  reviewing  the  vessel's  accomplishments 
the  Federal  ship  agency  said  the  Savannali 
experience  had: 

Demonstrateg  that  a  nuclear  merchant 
ahlp  can  operate  safely  and  reliably  in  a  reg- 
ularly scheduled  service. 

Developed  the  framework  for  acceptance 
and  entry  and  opened  new  ports  to  any  fu- 
ture nuclear  ships. 

Demonstrmtcd  a  favorable  reaction  on  the 
part  of  shippers  toward  using  nuclear  tratu- 
portatlon. 

Produced  infonnatlon  that  could  lead  to 
reduce  cost  of  operation  of  any  future  nu- 
clear shtpe. 

Produced  and  maintained  a  reservoir  of 
marine  engineers  trained  and  licensed  to  op- 
erate seagoing  nuclear  power  plants. 

Added  to  the  prestige  of  the  tTnlfced  States 
througfa  demonstrations  of  an  advanced  ship 
type- 
Demonstrated  to  the  world  the  sincerity 
of  TTnlted  States  efforts  in  using  nuclear 
power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Kept  maritime  regulatory  problems  before 
the  regulatory  bodies  and  Industry,  thus 
stimulating  efforts  to  establish  optimum  re- 
quirements that  will  be  applicable  to  any 
future  nuclear  merchant  ship. 


FATTiaN   xsraausfUD 

The  Sarannab.  In  her  two  years  of  opera- 
tion. astabUahed  an  interaatlonaily  accepted 
pattern  of  marine  operations  for  atomic  com- 
mercial ships  that  might  foUow  the  report 
noted. 

It  observed  that  Government  support  for 
the  vessel's  operations  was  determined  by  op- 
erating costs  In  KXce»  of  estimated  revenues. 

The  Savannah,  the  report  streased,  was  not 
designed  to  compete  on  an  economic  basis 
with  other  ships  her  size  In  the  carriage  of 
cargo.  The  Savannah  has  a  cargo  capacity  of 
9.830  tons. 

Nuclear  power,  the  report  observed,  Is  most 
likely  to  be  practical  on  large  ships  (with 
twice  the  cubic  capacity  of  Savannah)  and 
on  very  high-speed  ships  (30  knou  and 
above) .  designed  to  carry  containerised  cargo 
on  long  trade  routes.  The  Savannah  operates 
at  30>/a  knots. 

The  esUmated  first  year  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  operstlon  of  the  ship  by  First 
Atomic  Ship  Transport,  Inc.  an  American  Ex- 
port Isbrandtsen  Unes  subsidiary,  was  Sl.- 
811.560. 

The  actual  flnt-year  cost,  the  report  said. 
was  »1.417.848,  yielding  F^.ST.  a  9300.0O0 
■proflt." 

The  saOO.OOO  profit  was  bftsed  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  operating  cost  and  Improved  revenue 
beyond  that  originally  estimated  In  the  agree- 
ment for  the  first  year  of  operation. 

Under  this  arrangement  any  reduction  of 
losses  was  equally  shared  between  F.A.S.T,  ss 
a  profit  and  the  Govemment  as  a  reduction 
In  operating  cosu  up  to  a  limit  of  $400,000. 
The  actual  cost  reduction  was  $*36.llT- 


n«  Nam  CU 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oatooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  5. 19S7 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  oratory  stemming  from  disclosure  of 
CIA's  involvement  with  private  organiza- 
tions has  been  Interesting  to  follow.  Im- 
passioned partisans  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  have  rushed  in- 
dignantly to  its  defense,  and  those  who 
question  CIA  policy  are  accused  of 
naivete  and  a  lack  of  concern  for  this 
coimtry's  security. 

But.  as  Norman  Cousins  points  out  in 
the  following  article,  the  great  danger  to 
this  Nation's  security  occurs  when  a 
group  of  men,  even  if  of  avowedly  "good" 
Intensions,  are  able  to  function  outside 
the  constitutional  limits  of  law.  This, 
the  CIA  apparently  does. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  expressed 
the  matter  thusly : 

f^ltb  m  American  Institutions  has  been 
besmirched  in  a  way  that  would  have  eluded 
the  reach  of  any  foreign  enemy. 

Faith,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
This  involvement  has  shaken  the  faith 
of  the  public  in  the  Integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  private  groups  working  for 
assumedly  private  goals. 

But  the  harm  that  has  been  done  to 
public  trust  in  private  institutions  Is 
overshadowed  by  the  harm  done  to  pub- 
lic trust  In  Government. 

Perhaps  the  CIA  did  rwt  think  that 
their  infiltration  would,  if  revealed,  have 
a  devastating  eCTect  on  the  widening  con- 


fidence gap  between  the  public  and  Gov* 
emment.  In  this  case,  the  CIA  must  be 
rather  naive  itself. 

Apparently  the  CIA  judged  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  disclosure  to  be  only 
bothersome  side  effects.    — 

I  recommend  Norman  Cousiru'  clear 
and  convincing  article  for  not  only  adult 
reading,  but  for  high  school  and  college 
textbooks  on  American  government: 

SUBVKKSION    ST    GOVBaMMKNT 

The  CIA  was  conceived  twenty  years  ago  as 
a  specific  response  to  tbe  global  subversive 
activities  of  communism.  It  was  decided,  on 
the  highest  levels  of  government,  that  what 
the  US.  needed  was  a  super-secret  agency 
with  worldwide  capabllltytes — an  agency  far 
more  secret  than  even  the  FBI. 

The  CIA  was  specifically  exempted  »t  the 
start  from  most  of  the  checks  and  balances 
that  are  Indigenous  to  American  Constitu- 
tional government.  The  funds  at  Its  dlspoaal 
might  run  Into  billions  of  dollars,  but  there 
was  no  requirement  for  open  public  or  legis- 
lative debate  or  review.  The  agency  would 
be  responsible  to  the  President  and  would 
operate  through  a  watchdog  committee  In 
Congress  but  even  this  procedure  was  at 
variance  with  the  Constitutional  require- 
ments. 

The  work  of  the  CIA  was  divided  Into  two 
broad  areas.  Ode  area  involved  the  operation 
of  a  top-level  Inforroatlon-gatlierlng  service 
that  wmild  make  Its  reports  available  to  the 
security  centers  of  government,  such  as  the 
White  House.  Department  of  Defense.  De- 
partment of  State.  The  second  area  was  an 
operatlonsJ  branch  that  would  carry  out 
top-secret  activities  designed  to  advance  the 
national  interesu  of  the  United  States, 

It  ks  now  essential,  on  the  basis  of  available 
but  limited  Information,  to  attempt  an 
assessment. 

The  analyses  and  reports  com^plled  by  the 
information  or  intelligence  arm  of  the  CIA. 
according  to  many  competent  oljservers  In- 
side and  outside  government,  have  been  of 
the  highest  order. 

It  U  over  the  action  arett.  however,  that 
the  dlfDculUes  and  the  debates  have  arisen. 
The  most  recent  disclosures  about  the  CIA 
concern  secret  government  funds  being 
channeled  Into  unlversltes.  labor  unions,  and 
organizations  of  students,  newsmen,  and 
businessmen.  CIA  ofRclals  privately  would 
probably  point  to  such  acttvlUea  as  being 
among  their  finest  achievements.  For  these 
were  no  cloak-and-dagger  operations  involv- 
ing thefu  of  secret  documents  or  iinder- 
gruond  acts  of  daring  and  violence.  These 
activities  have  been  part  of  an  effort  to 
mount  an  intellectual  and  cultural  coimter- 
offenslve  against  the  threat  of  communist 
Ideology.  The  CIA  was  shrewd  enough  to 
know  that  the  most  effective  forces  It  could 
recruit  and  send  into  the  field  would  oome 
not  form  the  far  right  but  from  the  center 
and  the  non-communist  left.  In  the  case  of 
the  International  meetings  of  students,  news- 
men, and  labor  leaders,  the  main  purpose  of 
the  CIA  was  not  to  use  Americans  as  sgenu 
but  to  give  the  United  States  top-level  rep- 
resentation at  world  Intellectual  (X  economic 
meetings  Involving  opportunities  for  leader- 
ship. 

Defenders  of  these  CIA  activities  say  that 
the  nation  bos  been  well  served  by  what 
they  describe  as  a  highly  sophisticated  and 
knowledgeable  counter-offensive  against  the 
enemies  of  cultural  and  political  freedom 
It  also  said  that  the  CIA.  both  In  Washing- 
ton and  In  the  field,  has  maintained  the 
highest  standards  In  the  recruiting  of  Its 
personnel. 

But  all  this  la  beside  the  main  point. 
Par  what  Is  InUnded  as  a  defense  of  the  CIA 
actually  constitutes  Its  severest  Indictment. 
It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  even  the 
most  well-lntentloned  purposes  and  proj- 
ects, when  conceived  and  carried  out  within 
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the  context  of  undercover  operaUons.  carry 
penalties  that  far  outweigh  any  good  that 
might  be  achieved.  The  abuses  of  the  CIA 
are  not  chargeable  to  poor  Judgment  of  its 
officials.  The  abuses  are  Inherent  In  th* 
terrible  mlsconoeptlon  behind  the  existence 
of  the  CIA. 

The  secret  underwriting  by  the  CIA  of  ac- 
tivities by  the  National  Student  Association 
Is  u  case  In  point.  Some  student  leaders  who 
cooperated  with  the  CIA  were  exempted 
from  the  draft.  All  were  required  to  lie  and 
to  sign  oaths  saying  they  would  not  reveal 
the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Half  the  nation's  population  Is  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  It  Is  always  risky  to 
characterise  the  dominant  mood  of  any  gen- 
eration, but  there  are  many  indications  that 
many  of  the  young  people  of  this  country 
today  are  losing  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
their  elders  to  operate  a  dvllLzaUon  respon- 
sibly or  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  integrity 
that  can  provide  a  moral  tone  for  the  society. 
The  discovery  that  the  government  Itself 
has  played  a  corrupting  role  Is  not  likely  to 
have  a  cleansing  effect  on  the  atutudes  of 
the  young  people  toward  adult -approved 
Institutions. 

The  misconception  behind  tbe  existence 
of  the  CIA  Is  a  simple  one.  That  mlsconcep- 
Uon  Is  that  It  Is  possible  and  proper  to  turn 
over  to  a  group  of  men  the  kind  of  authority 
and  power  that  the  US.  Constitution  was 
specifically  designed  to  prevent.  In  fact,  the 
very  existence  of  tbe  CIA  Is  a  monument  to 
the  failure  of  the  recent  and  present  genera- 
tion of  policymakers  in  government  to  take 
the  basic  philosophy  of  this  nation  seriously. 
The  main  point  or  principle  that  emerged 
from  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  thst  the  biggest  dan- 
ger to  human  freedom  was  represented  not 
Just  by  bad  men  at  t^e  heads  of  bad  govern- 
ments but  by  good  men  who  were  put  In  posi- 
tions where  they  were  able  to  operate  outside 
the  law.  The  Founding  Fathers  didn't  have 
to  be  told  that  extraordinary  situations 
woxild  arise  In  which  extraordinary  authority 
might  be  required.  What  concerned  them, 
however,  was  that  the  existence  of  such  sit- 
uations might  stampede  and  mlalead  men 
Into  creating  »  mechanism  that  in  Itself 
would  be  subversive  of  ConsUtutional  gov- 
ernment. 

While  the  fiUl  story  of  tbe  CIA  In  practice, 
OS  apart  from  theory.  Is  known  only  to  a  few, 
enough  is  now  known  to  underscore  the  fore- 
sight of  the  American  Founders.  Conalder 
Cuba.  When  Prealdent  John  F  Kennedy 
came  to  office,  be  was  confronted  by  a  fully 
developed  plan  to  equip  and  finance  an 
ecnlgT^  Invasion  of  Cuba.  Ttie  effort  failed, 
despite  extravagant  advance  assurances  to 
the  contrary.  The  President  was  urged  to 
ball  out  ths  enterprise  by  suthorlrlng  the 
use  of  American  troops  for  Invasion  purposes. 
This  tbe  President  refused  to  do^not  be- 
cause tbe  might  of  the  United  States  was  In- 
adequate for  such  an  objective,  but  because 
the  Prealdent  hod  a  sense  of  history,  respect 
for  tbe  moral  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world,  and  was  opposed  to  the  killing 
of  thousands  of  Cubans. 

The  Cuban  episode  revealed  one  aspect  of 
the  grave  danger  represented  by  the  CIA. 
This  was  that  It  could  set  forces  in  motion 
which  could  Impel  an  American  President, 
governed  by  considerations  of  national  pride, 
to  depart  from  his  own  basic  policies.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  the  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
age to  avoid  compounding  a  national  error. 
It  would  l>e  a  serious  mlstalce,  however,  to 
suppose  that  such  qualities  are  automatically 
built  into  the  Presidency. 

President  Dwtght  D.  Bsenhower  sought  to 
case  world  tensions  by  exploring  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  possibility  of  bringing  the 
splraltng  world  arms  race  under  control.  He 
w.\nted  to  take  full  advantage  of  any  genuine 
change  In  6ovlet  leadershtp  following  the 
death  of  Joaef  Stalin.  The  Preatdent's  moves 
in  this  directton  were  blocked  by  the  action 


of  the  CIA  in  penetrating  the  airspace  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  spying  plane  at  precisely 
the  time  a  Paris  sumintt  meeting  was  about 
to  begin.  The  Pr«ldent  was  persuaded  by 
the  head  of  the  CIA  to  identify  himself  with 
the  Incident,  lest  it  appear  before  the  world 
that  the  President  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
nation's  own  security  policies. 

General  Elsenhower  ordered  the  discon- 
tinuation of  the  spying  planes  over  Russian 
territory,  but  the  episode  undermined  his 
long-held  hope  thst  be  could  make  a  funda- 
menXsl  contribution  to  the  enlargement  of 
world  peace.  No  one  knows  whether  the 
summit  meeting,  if  it  had  been  held,  would 
have  altered  history,  but  It  is  not  Incon- 
ceivable tbat  a  dent  might  have  been  made 
In  the  arms  race,  possibly  Including  the 
signing  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  and  a  nonpro- 
llferatlon  treaty.  In  any  event.  It  was  dem- 
onstrated once  again  that  the  CIA  had  veto 
power  over  U5.  policy. 

The  role  of  the  CIA  In  Vietnam  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculstion.  One  of  the  sticking 
potnu  In  the  Geneva  negotletlons  of  1954 
that  ended  the  French  occupation  of  Indo- 
china had  to  do  with  the  provision  In  the 
Geneva  Treaty  calling  for  all  outside  forces 
to  leave  the  area.  Premier  Mendie-Prance 
of  France  has  said  he  was  pressed  at  the  ne- 
gotiations to  provide  assurance  that  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  would  not  be  the  signal 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Americans.  Mend*s- 
Prance  replied  he  bad  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  would  not  respect 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Treaty.  Shortly 
after  the  French  left,  the  United  States 
moved  Into  Laos  and  Vietnam.  The  Bao  Dal 
government  In  South  Vietnam  was  replaced 
by  that  of  UJB, -backed  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  The 
countrywide  free  elections  specified  In  the 
Geneva  agreement  were  called  off  by  South 
Vietnam.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Vietcong 
started  Its  campaign  of  assassination,  terror, 
and  subversion  against  the  South.  The  Vlel- 
cong  was  Ijocked  by  North  Vietnam  but  a 
large  part  of  Its  total  military  supplies — at 
one  point  It  reached  an  estimated  ao  per 
cent — came  from  the  United  States,  having 
been  capttired  or  turned  over  by  Vletcong 
i  ympa  tbisers . 

Eventually,  the  Diem  government  was 
violently  overthrown  from  within  and  Its 
President  killed  in  a  coup  in  which  the 
United  SUtes  was  a  Ucit  partner,  according 
to  former  n.S.  Ambassador  to  Vietnam  Fred- 
erick O.  NolUng,  Jr.  The  Ambassador  said 
he  believed  it  was  not  tbe  ClA  but  the  State 
Department  that  gave  lu  approval  to  the 
enterprise.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  critical 
point  here  Is  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  Involved  in  the  subversion 
of  another  government.  The  overthrow  and 
murder  of  Diem  made  a  shambles  of  Amer- 
icas declaration  that  It  came  Into  Soutii 
Vietnam  at  the  express  InvltaUon  of  that 
government  In  order  to  keep  it  from  being 
subverted. 

As  for  Laos,  this  observer  has  no  Informa- 
tion about  the  role  of  the  CIA  In  the  ghasUy 
mistake  that  led  the  United  States  in  I960 
to  help  Phouml  Nosavon  stage  his  military 
coup  against  the  elected  government  of 
Souvanna  Phouma.  What  Is  known,  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  coup  touched  off  a  civil 
war,  with  the  United  States  In  the  Incredible 
position  of  supplying  arms  to  both  sides  and 
paying  the  salaries  of  both  armies. 

Eventually,  the  United  States  helped  to  re- 
store tbe  government  of  Souvanna  Ptaotmia. 
but  the  Incredible  misadventure  had  mean- 
while taken  the  lives  of  thousands  of  civil- 
ians ond  soldiers. 

While  In  Vientiane.  Laos,  In  IMO.  I  met  a 
pilot  from  the  Tom  Dooley  HosplUt  who  told 
me  he  had  Just  turned  down  an  offer  of 
M.OOO  a  month  from  the  CIA  to  fiy  arms  se- 
cretly to  a  corner  of  Bumu  where  remnants 
of  tbe  Chinese  Nsttonallst  Army  had  settled 
ofter  the  revolution.  Several  weeks  after  my 
encounter  with  the  pilot.  I  read  newspaper 


reports  about  demonstrations  outside  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Rangoon  when  It  became 
known  that  the  United  Sutes  bad  violated 
Burmese  sovereignty  and  bad  Jeopardlxed 
Burma's  security  vls-i-vls  its  powerful  neigh- 
bor to  the  north.  If  one  aspect  of  the  work 
of  tbe  CIA  Is  to  make  friends  for  the  United 
States,  this  particular  aim  was  not  furthered 
In  Burma. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  Justified  these 
activities  by  describing  them  as  an  Inevitable 
concomitant  of  International  ,ltfe  In  the 
world  today.  The  United  States',  he  has  said, 
should  not  be  the  only  country  to  stand  aloof 
from  such  undertakings. 

This  remarkable  statement  misses  the 
main  points  at  Issue.  One  point  Is  that  one 
of  tbe  characterlsUcs  that  dlsUngulobes  the 
United  States  from  totalitarian  countries  Is 
ths  trust  that  It  can  Inspire  both  in  Its  own 
people  and  In  other  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  How  do  we  weaken  the  communist 
conspiracy  or  any  other  conspiracy  when  we 
D:^ke  other  nations  uncertain  and  suspicious 
about  the  depth  and  range  of  our  secret 
activities  inside  their  countries?  Is  It  estab- 
lished that  the  only  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  totallt&rlans  is  to  Imitate  them? 

A  second  point  bos  to  do  with  the  concept 
of  a  free  society  held  by  those  who  are  now 
acting  In  Ite  name.  When  did  the  American 
people  give  their  representatives  In  gorern- 
mcnt  the  right  to  engage  in  tbe  subversion 
of  other  governments  or  to  decide  arbitrarily 
and  outaide  Constitutional  processes  how 
their  money  Is  to  be  spent,  or  to  Involve  lU 
own  cltlEens  In  secret  oaths,  or  to  give  some 
dusens  special  privileges  for  playing  the 
game? 

The  third  point  is  that  there  Is  no  more 
pathetic  fallacy  than  the  notion  that  such 
enterprises  can  be  carried  out  without  cor- 
rupting those  who  are  part  of  them.  Tliose 
who  beUeve  that  it  U  possible  to  mount  a 
CIA  in  a  free  society  and  keep  Its  operations 
sanitary  are  poor  students  of  history.  More- 
over, the  notion  that  It  U  poesibte  to  keep 
these  operations  toUlIy  secret  Is  a  species  of 
naivete. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  attempt 
to  pin  tbe  blame  on  a  few  government  olD- 
clois.  The  blame  must  reach  Into  the  society 
as  a  whole.  Nothing  as  large  as  this  could 
have  come  this  far  without  the  involvement 
of  large  elements  of  the  American  commu- 
nity. 

A  govMTiment  now  exists  within  a  govern- 
ment. Tbe  interior  government  has  not  been 
elected.  It  cannot  easily  be  replaced  or  re- 
called. But  neither  Is  It  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  American  people.  It  wlU  be  said  thst 
the  natltm's  security  requires  that  further 
debate  over  the  CIA  be  closed.  But  it  Is  pre- 
cisely In  the  name  of  national  security  that 
the  debate  must  be  pursued — that  Is.  If  tbe 
national  security  bean  any  relationship  to 
what  the  naUoo  Is  all  about.  — N.C. 


Colorado  Welfare  Director  Foreseei  End 
of  Statcs  ParlkipatioB  ia  Food  Stamp 
Prorram  if  Hosse  Africnlture  Coaunit- 
tec  AmcBdmeats  Prevail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  ixtssouHi 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPMSENTATlVEa 

Thursday,  April  S,  1917 
Mrs.  SCIXIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
numerous  Btatements  here  on  the  House 
floor  and  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cos- 
OESSIONAL  Record  In  the  past  month  I 
tried  to  warn  the  Members  of  the  danger 
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to  the  continued  successful  operation  of 
the  food  stunp  progrfttn,  which  by 
Uie  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  wUl 
be  providing  adequate  diet*  to  more 
than  2  million  Americans  In  low -Income 
families. 

■  The  danger,  as  I  saw  It,  lay  In  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  han- 
dles the  food  stamp  legislation,  do  not 
have  food  stamp  projects  In  their  own 
congressional  districts  and  thus  may  not 
be  personally  familiar  with  the  effective 
manner  In  which  the  program  now  oper- 
ates In  more  than  650  counties  or  cities 
located  in  more  than  half  of  all  congres- 
sional districts. 

COMMTrm   AmXDlCENTB    JSOPASBIZE   PSOGSAM 

My  fears  were  borne  out  when  the 
committee  voted  recently  to  add  two 
damaging  amendments  to  HJl.  1318,  the 
bill  I  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration to  provide  authorization  for 
future  appropriations.  One  ot  those 
amendments,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  16 
to  •.  could  well  be  fatal  to  the  entire 
protram.  It  is  significant  that  even 
after  the  bill  was  weakened,  it  was  then 
approved  by  the  committee  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  only  IS  to  14.  Including 
proxies,  indicating  that  many  of  the  16 
pioent  who  voted  to  Insert  a  very  dam- 
aging amendment  may  really  desire  to 
end  the  program  entirely  on  July  1, 1967. 

To  those  of  us  who  consider  the  food 
stamp  program  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  our  congressional 
districts,  as  well  as  to  needy  people  else- 
where m  the  country,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  action  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
In  adding  amendments  must  be  reversed 
when  H.R.  1318  comes  before  us  here  in 
the  House.  Otherwise,  we  would  be.  In 
effect,  permitting  18  of  the  35  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
decide  the  future — or  rather  the  doom — 
of  a  program  In  which  moat  of  those  16 
may  have  no  direct  Interest  Insofar  as 
their  own  congressional  districts  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  amendment  In  question  would  re- 
quire the  States,  beginning  July  I,  1M9, 
to  pay  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  bonus 
coupons  given  to  food  stamp  participants 
to  assure  them  an  adequate  diet.  At  the 
projected  level  of  the  program  for  next 
year,  that  would  be  $40,000,000  a  year 
which  the  States  would  have  to  pay.  Just 
remember  that  for  virtually  no  cost  at  all 
to  the  States — but  at  high  cost  to  the 
cities  and  counties — the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  send  In  carloads  of  sur- 
plus foods  such  as  powdered  milk, 
powdered  eggs.  lard,  flour,  commeal.  and 
so  on.  for  free  local  handouts  to  the  poor 
under  the  loosely  directed,  scandal-rid- 
den direct  distribution  system  which  the 
strictly  administered  food  stamp  plan 
has  now  superseded  In  hundreds  of 
locaUtles. 
CDLoKADO   wn,rA««   MmacTOE  xxnussBB  OtXP 

CONCXaN 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  seriousness 
to  the  States  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee amendments  to  H-R.  1318  is  shown  in 
a  copy  I  have  received  of  a  telegram  sent 
on  April  3  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
from  Miss  Charllne  J.  Blrkins.  director 
of  the  Colorado  SUte  Department  of 
Welfare,  as  follows: 


OounAoo  Statx  trtroTUMm 

or  PuBUC  WiivAxs, 
Dencer,  Ooio.,  April  3,  IM7 
Bon.  JoHM  W.  McCoaiMcx, 
SpeaJter  o/  t\e  Houje  o/  Sepresentctivea, 
WMhinffttm.  D.C.:- 

Strongty  support  remarks  of  Bon.  LeoDor 
K.  Sullivan  on  March  33  eonc«mlng  B.R. 
1318,  the  food  Ktamp  bUl.  Agree  tbat  to  re- 
quire statca  to  pay  30  percent  of  coat  of 
bonus  coupons  Issued  to  tbe  needy  would 
cripple  and  probably  klU  the  profrun. 

Pocd  vtamp  prograjn  now  operating  In  3S 
Colorado  counties.  During  put  13  monthfl 
bonus  coupons  were  Issued  In  the  amount  ol 
•  1.496.515  and  estimated  cost  of  bonus  cou- 
pons for  next  13  months  estimated  to  b«  at 
least  (1.791.600. 

Colorado  could  not  pick  up  this  coat  In 
addition  to  preaent  admlnlatraUve  oosta. 
Pood  stamp  program  much  more  efflclent 
and  bene&etal  than  Federal  donated  foods 
program.  Strongly  urge  expansion  of  present 
food  stamp  program  rather  than  Its  curtail- 
ment. 

Miss  CHAB1.BKS  J.  BnUUNB. 

DirectOT.  CoioTodo  State  Deportment 
of  Public  Wel/ore. 

OTHSa      AlSKMDKCHTa      UMITS      ADTBOaiZATlON 
TO      1      YKAS     ONLY 

In  addition  to  tbe  amendment  requir- 
ing the  States  to  pay  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  bonus  coupons — that  Is,  20 
percent  of  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  needy  families  can  afford  to 
spend  for  food  and  the  amounts  of 
money  required  to  provide  such  families 
with  adequate,  nutritious  diets — the  com- 
mittee also  tacked  onto  H.R.  1318  an 
amendment  limiting  the  authorteatlon 
for  future  appropriations  Just  to  the  1968 
fiscal  year.  That  would  mean  that  next 
year — and  each  year  thereafter.  If  the 
program  survived  these  piecemeal  1-year- 
at-a-time  techniques — the  Congress 
would  first  have  to  pass  a  new  food  stamp 
authorisation  bill  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  could  even  consider 
a  request  for  funds.  If  every  item  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  budget  were 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  double  Jeopardy 
each  year.  It  Is  a  certainty  that  we  would 
save  a  lot  of  money  on  agricultural  pro- 
grams, for  It  would  be  an  impossibility 
for  the  annual  fiscal  year  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  to  be  handled  imtll  long 
after  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill, 
and  all  of  the  supplcmentals  also,  and  by 
then  most  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
funds  were  supposed  to  be  spent  would 
probably  have  passed. 

This  is  a  novel  Idea  for  limiting  Agri- 
cultural Department  expenditures,  but 
would  hardly  be  effective  in  helping  the 
farmer  or  anyone  else  Interested  In  agri- 
cultural programs.  Why  pick  out  the 
food  stamp  program,  then,  for  this  tech- 
nique of  agonizing  annual  legislative  re- 
appraisal? Certainly  It  cannot  be  based 
on  any  desire  to  help  or  expand  the  food 
stamp  program. 

COLOBAhO    HOT   AlOIfX — ALL   BUT   NINB    8TATKS 
nnsSDUTKLT   ArPBCTKD 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Colorado 
welfare  director  Is  the  only  State  of- 
ficial I  have  heard  from  so  far  on  this 
Issue  since  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
action.  41  other  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  also  be  immediately 
affected.  Only  Arizona.  Delaware.  Flori- 
da. Idaho.  Massachusetts.  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  Oldahoma,  and  South  Da- 
kota do  not  have  food  stamp  projects 
In  operation,  and  of  those,  Massachusetts 


has  at  least  indicated  an  Intention  to 
participate. 

For  the  list  of  those  areas  now  partici- 
pating, or  scheduled  to  parUdpate 
shortly.  I  refer  the  Manbers,  Mr. 
Sp«ker.  to  my  remarks  in  lt>e  Appendix 
of  the  RzcoM  on  March  14,  1967,  pages 
A1278-A1287  showing  this  Information 
by  States  and  congressional  districts. 

COLOaADO    NXSOT    PAO    IS    OP    OWN    MOISXT 

roa  KACK  sa  op  rooo  coupoira 
The  Colorado  welfare  director's  tele- 
gram reports  that  there  are  now  35  food 
stamp  projects  operating  ta  the  State. 
The  latest  figures  I  have  on  the  actual 
number  of  people  participating  for  a  full 
month  In  Colorado  are  for  January  1967. 
when  there  were  only  21  projects  ta  op- 
eration there.  At  that  time,  a  total  of 
24.037  Coloradans  received  help  through 
this  program  In  obtaining  a  good  diet. 

These  people  paid  more  than  8318.000 
of  their  own  money  that  month  In  order 
to  receive  food  coupons  worth  8469.889 
In  the  foodstores — a  bonus  of  more  than 
$151,000  in  food  purchasing  ix>wer — or  32 
percent.  The  bonus  toward  good  nutri- 
tion averaged  16.29  per  person  per  month, 
or  about  $3  In  food  purchasing  power  for 
12  spent  for  food  stamps. 

In  view  of  the  sizeable  contribution 
this  represents  toward  good  health  for 
children  in  needy  families.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  Colorado  SUte  welfare  director 
shares  my  deep  concern  over  the  future 
of  this  successful  program, 
ncnass  cm  national  lsvtx.  poa  januakt 
On  the  luttlonal  level,  there  were 
1.438.795  men,  women,  and  children  par- 
tlcit>atlng  In  the  food  stamp  program  In 
January,  In  589  projects,  receiving  added 
food  purchasing  power  of  88.811.761  that 
month,  or  an  average  of  86.12  per  person. 
Since  then,  the  program  has  lieen  ex- 
panded to  more  than  60  additional  Juris- 
dictions, and  by  June  30  It  will  have 
about  two  million  participants  In  875 
areas,  which  ai«as  Include  about  40  iper- 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
country. 

Among  those  areas  are  116  of  the  Na- 
tions 300  poorest  counties.  In  such 
counties,  up  to  25  percent  of  the  entire 
population  might  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  plan, 

I  Just  cannot  Imagine  the  Congress 
permitting  such  a  program  to  be 
destroyed  by  an  amendment  recom- 
mended by  only  16  of  the  35  members  of 
the  Coimnlttee  on  Agriculture,  particu- 
larly since  12  of  those  16  apparently  then 
voted  against  the  bill  even  as  amended. 
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Tobacco:  Wedfe  (or  More  GoTcnuneirt 
CoalTol  of  Bosiaess? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNICTHSKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  3.  1967 
Mr.  QUHJ-EN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

Jufit  come   across   an   editorial   In   the 

Tobacco  Reporter. 
I  feci  that  the  situation  described  In 

this  article  Is  of  utmost  Importance,  and 


under  unanimous  consent  I  include  It  In 
the  RicotD  for  the  Information  of  my 
cotleagues: 
TOBACx:o:  Wkdoe  row  More  Oovommoit 

Coimot.  or  Btjsnnas* 
Prom  here  It  leenu  that  tbe  tobacco  Icdus- 
trj  ma;  well  t>e  offering  goverumeDt  an  of>- 
portunlty  to  tnMit  lU  wMlgea  of  buslneas 
conuol — palnleasl;  and  ao  quietly  th&t 
American  business  may  not  even  realize 
exactly  how  tt  happened. 

Along  these  llnei  two  things  have  lookedi 
particularly  worrysome  lately.  One  Li  the 
bitc-by-blte  way  aeveral  government  agen- 
cies have  been  extending  their  role  In  cur- 
tatltng  cigarette  imoklng.  And  tbe  other  la 
the  calm  manner  In  whlcti  American  bual- 
nesa  has  taken  tbe  Federal  Trade  ComEnls- 
6lon  nicotine  and  "tar"  testing  laboratory. 

Here  la  bow  former  Surgeon  General 
Luther  Terry  (now  bead  of  the  Interagency 
Council  on  Smoking  and  Health)  described 
the  government's  role  In  March  of  106&:  "Tbe 
limit  of  our  refiponslbllicy  li  to  ensxire  that 
each  Individual  h&s  full  access  to  the  avail- 
able facta  on  cigarette  smoking  as  tt  may 
affect  bis  health  and  ability  to  provide  for 
himself  and  hla  family.  Beyond  this,  tbe 
decUlon  to  take  up  and  to  continue  to  smoke 
Ifi— and  should  remain — the  prerogative  of 
the  Individual." 

This  stand  U  quite  intereBllng  In  view  of 
current  and  future  plana  of  the  National 
Clearlnghouae  on  Smoking  and  Healtb,  an 
agency  of  the  Public  Health  Service — which 
apparently  la  setting  out  to  change  mass 
ftmc^lng  behavior  in  tbe  Unlt^l  Sutes  on  a 
grand  scale  In  a  program  It  feels  could  be 
applied  to  control  In  non-tobacco  areas  as 
well.  (See  page  18.)  A  very  valid  queatlon 
might  be:  "Baa  the  government  exceeded  Its 
llmlU  of  responsibility?" 

Another  pressing  question  la  "Why  haan't 
American  business  made  more  fusa  about  the 
FTC  nicotine  and  'tax'  testing  laboratory?" 

Last  month  advertising  men  objected 
loudly  to  some  proposals  of  Antitrust  Chief 
Donald  Turner,  who  told  tbe  American  Ad- 
vertising Federation  that  new  sources  of  in- 
formation other  than  advertising  should  be 
developed  for  getting  Information  on  prod- 
ucts to  consumera.  Along  these  lines  Rep. 
Benjamin  BoaentbaJ  (D-N.T.)  Is  pressing  for 
a  taw  to  establish  a  National  Consumer  In- 
formation Foundation,  which  would  teat 
products  and  provide  them  with  "Info-tags" 
containing  data  on  performance,  content. 
safety  and  care. 

These  proposals  have  tM-ougbt  ad  men  and 
other  btialneMmen  to  thetr  feet  In  Indigna- 
tion. And  yet.  few  seem  to  realize  that  one 
such  testing  program  baa  already  begun— 
tbe  nicotine  and  "tar**  lab  la  testing  ciga- 
rettes, and  the  information  moat  surely  wUl 
be  given  to  consumers. 

Prom  here  it  loots  as  If  Government  and 
certain  Individuals  may  weU  be  using  to- 
baooo  as  an  esitree  to  more  ambitious  pro- 
Jecu  tliat  may  have  far-reaching  effects  oa 
American  bualoeas. 


Sapersoik  TraBsport  Profraa 

EXITNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$da$.  AprU  S,  1997 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evidence 
of  the  Interest  in  the  supersonic  trans- 
port program^,  I  wish  to  report  that  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  of  the  Asso* 
elation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
Yorfc  conducted  a  discussion  Pebruarr 


37  on  the  Bow-MacGregor  bills— HJl.  12  . 
and  HJt.  4495 — providing  for  private  fi- 
nancing of  the  program.  The  gentleman 
from  Mlrmesota  [Mr.  MacGrecoiJ  was 
in  attendance  and  took  part  In  the  dis- 
cussion. Others  present  represented  the 
financial  community,  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry, and  related  Interested  parties. 

I  have  obtained  permission  to  release 
the  record  of  the  meeting  Inaiuniich  as 
the  discussion  and  answers  to  questions 
may  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  other 
Members  and  to  the  general  public  who 
are  interested  In  the  SST.  Under  leave 
to  extend,  I  include  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  as  follows: 

UlNUTES  or  TBS  MXETING   OF   THE   COMMITTEE 

ON  Akbonautics  or  the  Association  or  the 

Bae  or  Tars  Cmr  or  New  Toek.  Held  at 

THE  House  or  the  Associatiom.  New  Toek. 

NT.,  FEaauABT  27,  IP67 

The  roU  being  called,  tbe  following  mem- 
bers were : 

Present: 

Robert  E  Young.  Chairman;  George  B. 
Berrldge.  James  C.  Blair.  Sidney  Q.  Edwards, 
Murray  Gartner,  1.  Howard  Hametra,  Charles 
P.  Krauae,  AusUn  P.  Magnar,  trwm 
Sctanelderman,  Milton  G.  Slncoff,  Harold  L. 
Warner.  Jr.,  (Mrs.)  Ruth  J.  Wetnsteln. 

Also  Preaent : 

The  Honorable  Clark  MacOregor,  Congress- 
man. Minnesota. 

Tbe  Honorable  W.  Sterling  Cole,  Cole  & 
Norrla. 

W.  S.  Whitehead,  Ives,  Whitehead  ft  Co., 
Inc. 

Joseph  Barrett.  Smith.  Barney  ft  Co. 

Nell  Broger,  The  Bank  of  America. 

George  A.  Dies,  Jr..  General  Dynamics  Cor- 
poration. 

Murray  Ferguaon.  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Frank  H.  Oranlto.  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Walter  L-   Gruber.   Smith.   Barney   ft   Co. 

Ijoe  8.  Krelndler.  Kretndler  ft  Krelndler. 

Ray  H.  Luebtw,  Gilbert.  Segall  ft  Young. 

Robert  Macerate.  Sullivan  ft  Cromwell. 

Stephen  J.  McKenna.  Pan  American  World 
Airways. 

James  P.  MItcbeU.  Tbe  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

Howard  B.  Phelps,  Attorney,  Seattle,  Wash* 
Ington. 

Robert  W.  Rimimell.  Trana  World  Airlines. 

Richard  J.  Small,  Haller  ft  Small. 

Richard  B  Smith.  Reavls  ft  McGrath. 

WtlUam  W.  Smith,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

John  E.  Stephen,  AXt  Transport  Aaaodatlon 
of  America. 

Howard  P.  Swanson,  Trans  World  Alrttnee. 

Lyman  M.  Tondri,  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Stecn 
ft  Hamilton. 

Marvin  W.  Welnsteln.  Salomon  Broe.  ft 
Huteler. 

Arthur  M.  Wlsehart,  American  Airlines. 

Following  dinner  tbe  Chairman  coUed  tbe 
meeting  to  order,  and  stated  that  the  meet- 
ing would  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  leg- 
islation propooed  by  Repreaentatlvee  Bow 
(HJl.  la)  and  MacGregor  (H.R.  4495)  provid- 
ing for  private  financing  of  the  superaonlc 
transport  program.  He  introduced  tbe  guest 
speakers.  Representative  MacOregor  and  Mr. 
W.  S,  Whitehead.  President  of  the  manage- 
ment and  trade  consulting  Arm  ot  Ivee. 
Whitehead  and  Co.,  who  has  advised  Rep- 
reeent&tivee  Bow  and  MacOregor  in  con- 
nection with  the  leglsUtlon. 

Representative  MacOregor  outlined  briefly 
tbe  background  of  the  legislation,  and  de- 
scribed the  ctirrent  attitude  of  Congrees  con- 
cerning approprlaUons  for  the  SST.  In  thla 
connection  be  pointed  out  that  In  the  lost 
session  efforts  In  the  Senate  to  cut  sub- 
stantial amounts  from  the  SST  appropria- 
tion bad  failed  by  only  a  reUUvely  narrow 
margin. 


He  stated  that  at  tlM  present  time  It  la 
politically  attractive  to  oppose  addltlon&l  ex- 
penditures for  the  SST;  th&t  many  Congress- 
men are  concerned  over  the  refusal  of  the 
Executive  branch  to  make  available  to  Con- 
gress studies  of  the  commercial  feasibility  of 
the  SST;  ttiat  contlnuaUon  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram will  require  addlUooal  funds  from 
Congress,  probably  within  the  next  six 
months;  and  that  at  present  Congress  would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  vote  substantial  ad- 
ditional public  funds  for  tbe  SST. 

He  further  Indicated  that  since  tbe  SST  is 
designed  to  carry  commercial  traffic  and  will 
not  provide  any  known  benefits  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  private  Investors  should 
be  permitted  to  participate  In  Its  financing, 
and  that  the  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide a  sound  method  for  accomplishing  this. 
tn  conclusion  he  stated  that  although 
there  is  a  strong  t>ody  of  opinion  In  Congress 
In  favor  of  the  SST.  unlees  a  program  of  pri- 
vate financing  can  be  developed  within  tbe 
next  six  months.  It  la  Ukely  that  the  entire 
SST  program  will  founder. 

Following  Representative  MacQregor's  re- 
marks Mr.  Whitehead  Bum.marlBed  the  provl- 
Blons  of  H.R.  12  and  Hit.  44M.  In  brief, 
these  bills  provide  for  the  creation  of  an  SST 
Development  Authority  to  initiate  and  super- 
vlee  the  building  of  an  SST  prototype.  Tbe 
Development  Authority  would  be  authorized 
to  Issue  up  to  $3.5  billion  of  txmds  for  sale  to 
tbe  general  public  through  normal  Invest- 
ment channels.  These  bonds  would  not  be 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States,  but 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

When  the  Development  Authority  deter- 
mines that  planning  for  the  production  of 
the  SST  Is  practicable,  the  Authority  would 
Invite  tbe  principal  contracton  engaged  in 
the  development  phase  to  organise  a  private 
SST  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing and  selling  the  SST  and  arranging  tbe  fi- 
nancing required  to  commence  production. 
All  resJ  and  personal  property  of  the  Au- 
thority would  be  transferred  to  the  SST  Cor- 
poration In  exchange  for  Its  bonds;  the  Au- 
thority would,  in  addlUon.  offer  to  exchange 
with  holders  of  tt«  bonds  the  bonds  of  tbe 
Corporation.  The  Authority  would  aslgn  to 
the  Corporation  the  exclusive  right  to  use  aU 
patents,  designs,  prototypea.  etc.,  developed 
dtulng  the  development  phase,  in  return  for 
a  predetermined  percentage  of  tiu  profits  of 
the  Corporation.  (Upon  payment  of  the  to- 
tal outstanding  Indebtedness  of  tbe  Au- 
thority, all  such  patents,  designs,  eu..  would 
become  the  property  of  tbe  CorporaUon.) 
Tht  public  would  tM  assured  maximum  pos- 
sible participation,  through  nonnal  invest- 
ment channels.  In  aU  securities  Issued  by  the 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Whitehead  sUted  tHat  due  to  lock  of 
time  it  hod  not  been  possible  to  schedule 
hearings  on  the  bUlr  last  session,  but  that 
heanngs  may  be  scheduled  this  session. 

He  Indicated  that  the  Bureau  or  tbe 
Budget  had  advised  that  tt  was  In  full  sym- 
pathy with  tbe  desire  to  get  maximum  pri- 
vate financing  for  tbe  SST,  but  believed  that 
the  proposed  legislation  was  subject  to  sev- 
eral llmiutlons.  He  stated  that  tbe  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  objections  appeared  to  reflect 
a  mlstn^rpretatlon  of  the  legislation.  Be  in- 
dicated that  (1)  the  bills  specifically  provide 
for  continuity  between  the  development  and 
production  phases,  and  there  would  be  no 
overlapping  or  duplication  of  contractors' 
efforts:  (3)  tbe  government  would  be  placed 
In  a  more  favorable  financial  position  under 
the  bills  than  under  tbe  srrangement  prcs- 
enUy  proposed;  <8)  It  U  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume that  the  aircraft  win  not  be  accept- 
able to  tbe  airlines;  and  (4)  securltlas  of 
tbe  Corporstlon  would  be  widely  held,  and 
accordingly  the  general  pubUc  would  par- 
tlclplate  directly  In  any  proflta  from  tba 
project. 
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In  conclusion  Mr.  WhlUhead  lUted  that 
It  WM  hoped  thAt  the  leglriatlon  would  re- 
ceive a  full  review  Vn  this  aeaalon  of  CongreM. 

Following  the  rexn&rkx  of  the  guest  speak- 
era  there  were  a  number  of  que«Uon«.  in  re- 
sponse to  which  Represcnutlve  M»cOregor 
■nd  Mr.  Whitehead   »Ut«d   the  following: 

I.  The  legislation  In  question  could  be 
adopted  In  this  session  of  ConEp-ess.  and 
therefore  need  not  delay  work  on  the  proto- 
type to  any  significant  extent.  Moreover, 
since  our  program  will  In  any  event  be  be- 
hind the  Brltiah -French  one,  we  should  not 
be  stampeded  Into  an  unsound  program  of 
financing. 

3  Congress  can  prohibit  expenditures  for 
the  SST  from  contingency  funds,  and  will 
probably  not  appropriate  more  federal  funds 
for  the  88T.  Accordingly  It  Ls  essential  that 
»U  groups  concerned  make  an  effort  to  de- 
velop a  method  of  private  financing  through 
a  OOMSAT-typ«  organlEatlon. 

S.  The  Corporation  contemplated  under 
the  proposed  legislation  would  not  Itself 
buy  SIMS  sell  aircraft,  but  would  participate 
under  a  Joint-venture  maoagemenl  agree- 
ment with  the  principal  contractors. 

4.  The  Corporation  would  obtain  substan- 
tial rcrenucfl  frooi  a  surcharge  on  the  air- 
craft UMTS,  and  this  should  provide  a  suf- 
ficient Inducement  to  investors,  even  though 
a  part  of  the  Corporation's  profits  would  go 
to  the  Authority. 

5.  An  alternative  approach  might  be  to 
eliminate  the  Corporation  and  have  the  Au- 
thority reimbursed  directly  frooi  royalties 
on  each  aircraft  sold. 

6.  Another  (kosslble  approach  Involving 
elimination  of  the  Corporation  might  be  for 
the  government  to  guarantee  loans  for  pur- 
chase of  the  aircraft  under  a  'Fanny-Msy" 
type  siTangcment. 

'  7.  It  Is  Important  that  elTorU  be  made  to 
better  laform  members  of  Congress  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  SST  program.  Including 
particularly  the   problem   at   sonic  boom. 

B.  It  Is  doubtful  that  Congress  wlU  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  recent  increase  In  the  amount 
of  the  alrllnM'  deposit  from  tlOO.OOO  to  »1,- 
000.000  per  aircraft. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  guests  for  their 
partldpatloa  In  the  meeting.  There  being 
no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  9:40  pjn. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

OxoacB  B.  BataiDGE. 

Secretary. 


A4dret«  by  Gcs.  WaUac*  M.  Crttmt,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or    QMHO 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  5, 1967 
Mr.  HANSEN  ol  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  privileged  last  night  to  hear  a  stir- 
ring address,  given  by  Gen.  Wallace  M. 
Greene.  Jr.,  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  at  the  96th  annual  members'  ban- 
quet of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

General  Greene  forcefully  correlated 
the  relationship  of  the  Individual  marine 
and  his  rifle— which,  according  to  the 
General.  Ls  considered  as  a  unit — with 
tlie  work  of  the  NRA. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  we  are  win- 
ning the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  crlUdaed 
those  who  object  to  our  objectives  there. 

This  dedicated  career  officer.  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  performed  a  notable  public 
service  with  his  speech  and  I  would  Uke 
to  share  It  with  my  colleagues. 

General  Greene's  speech  follows: 


BSMASSS  BT  GXH.  WSIXSOB  M.  OaSSHI.  JB^ 
USMC,  COMMANHAJrr  o»  tvx  Uasins  Cobp*. 
AT  THx  National  Rtru  aobociatiom  oera 

AJ(NT7AL      MSMRaS'      BAMQUVT.      BHEaATON- 

Pask  Horn..  Washznotom,  D.C,  Aran.   B, 

1D07 

Prwldeot  Osrter:  distinguished  guests; 
Isdles  snd  gentlemen: 

I  bought  my  first  rifle— s  seoond-hsnd  .21>— 
when  I  WM  14  ye»ri  old,  back  to  the  UtUe 
country  town  of  Waterbury.  Vermont.  I  e»en 
remember  what  I  paid  for  It — M  00.  The  rifle 
had  an  octagonal  barrel,  so  I  figured  the  cost 
at  1100  per  side.  I  had  a  paper  route  In 
those  days,  and  manylong,  cold,  early-mom- 
ing  delUerlee  went  Into  the  price  of  that 
second-hand  rtfle. 

AU  of  you  know  the  pride  that  was  mine  In 
finally  having  my  own  fire  arm.  I  was  Just 
Uke  any  other  small  town  boy  in  the  early 
mo's.  And.  Uke  them,  I  fired  that  rifle  every 
time  I  could  afford  shells  and  get  permission 
to  shoot.  The  firing  range  was  in  an  alley 
out  behind  the  local  undertaker's  parlor— 
I  guess  in  case  anything  went  wrong — and 
the  targeU  were  cans  and  bottles  salTsged 
from  my  father"!  grocery  store. 

Winter  came  around  and  my  father  figured 
I'd  had  enough  practice  to  be  able  to  handle 
one  of  his  shotguns.  One  day  he  loaned  me 
a  16  gauge,  and  out  In  the  snow  we  went — 
on  snow  shoes — beaded  for  the  woods.  1 
don't  remember  what  we  were  hunUng^-but 
I  recall  most  clearly  what  happened.  Tou 
aee.  instead  of  being  concerned  about  bow 
I  was  carrying  that  shotgun— I  was  occupied 
with  the  tracks  I  was  making  In  the  snow. 
and  somehow  I  shoved  some  of  that  snow 
Into  the  bore.  Uy  father  knew  It.  but  dldnt 
Hiy  anything.  I  guess  he  figured  I  could 
learn  the  hard  way. 

I  did.  I  put  my  first  shell  In  that  aid  Ifl 
Inch — I  mean  16  gauge — sighted  in.  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  gun  went  off  and  I 
went  back — right  flat  no  my  tracks,  and  then 
some. 

Now  that's  the  kind  of  Introduction  Z  bad 
to  flrearma.  And  I  wouldn't  blame  any  erf 
you  for  asking  yourselves,  "Is  this  the  man 
responsible  Sor  the  markmanshtp  training 
of  almost  300.000  United  States  Martoes?" 
Tea,  I  am.  But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
much  more  knowledge  about  firearms  and 
marksmanship  has  come  my  way  in  the  past 
46  years. 

Remember  In  1031  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation didn't  have  809.677  members.  It 
didn't  circulate  883.000  copies  of  a  monthly 
magazine — a  fine  publication  simply  loaded 
with  safety  rules,  shooting  tips,  buyers- 
guides,  and  other  sound  advice.  It  did  not 
have  a  vast  national  program  for  training 
marksmanship  tnstructori  and  camp  rlflery 
counselors,  and  advising  shooters  all  over 
the  country. 

Had  su<^  things  been  ayaUable  in  1931 
when  I  was  learning  to  shoot.  I  assure  you 
that  I'd  have  t>een  a  participant— and  I 
wotiid  have  been  saved  the  humUtatlon  of 
being  knocked  down  by  a  shotgun. 

But  you  do  all  these  things  today.  Tou 
have  many  worthwhile  programs.  And  we 
Marines  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  identified  with  you  In  several  of  them. 

Of  course,  the  NRA  and  the  Marinea  have 
shared  many  conunou  Interests  over  the 
years  since  1871.  But.  always,  ths  two  areas 
of  greatest  mutual  lnt«reat  have  been  na- 
tional security  and  Individual  caarksman- 
ship. 

We've  also  shared  the  vast  talents  and 
dedication  of  Major  General  Merrltt  A.  Ed- 
■on.  I  think  "Red  Mike"  Edson  was  one  of 
the  greatest  Marines  of  all  time.  And  after 
retirement  he  became  your  executive  direc- 
tor. He  published  an  editorial  for  the  Amer- 
ican Riflemen  In  1061.  and  had  this  to  say 
about  national  security  and  Isdlvtdual 
marksmanship. 
He  wrote: 

"It  Is  not  my  totent  to  Imply  that  the 
ability  to  iboot  stral^it  Is  tbe  beginning 


and  the  end  of  tiatlonal  eeeurlty.  But  It  is 
that  part  of  national  security  which  affects 
the  individual  more  than  any  other." 

That  editorial  eventually  found  Its  way 
Into  the  Congressional  Record.  And  I  dont 
think  the  relaUonshlp  between  markaman- 
■hlp  and  national  security  has_ever  been  ex- 
plained more  succinctly — or  more  clearly— 
and  It'i  Just  as  true  today  as  when  "Bed 
Mike"  put  pen  to  paper. 

We  have  a  saying  In  the  Marine  Corps. 
Youll  And  It  on  itlgns.  in  our  official  corre- 
spondence and  publications,  and  deeply  in- 
grained In  our  collective  and  personal 
philosophies.  It's  this:  "The  most  Important 
man  in  the  Corpe  is  the  Individual  Marine 
and  his  rifle." 

Now.  notice  we  don't  say  the  "most  Im- 
portant comblnaUon."  We  don't  say  the 
"most  Important  man  and  piece  of  equip- 
ment '  The  point  is  that  we  consider  the 
Marine  and  bis  rifle  as  a  single  unit,  an 
entity. 

Our  grammar  may  not  be  exactly  correct. 
but  our  thinking  certainly  is. 

That  atutude— thinking  of  the  individual 
Marine  and  hia  rifle  as  one,  and  considering 
him  the  most  important  man  In  the  Corpe— 
has  paid  big  dividends  for  the  past  193 
years.  And  it  U  sUll  paying  off.  In  a  big 
way.  today  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  you'll  be  Interested  In  some  of  the 
things  our  Individual  Marines  and  their  rifles 
are  doing  out  there,  and  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  about  several. 

I'm  iure  you  know  that  we  are  In  the 
process  of  replacing  the  M14  rifle  with  the 
M16.  As  you  know,  the  M14  has  greater 
range.  But  bear  In  mind  the  type  or  war 
we're  fighting  out  there.  Contact  with  the 
enemy  occurs  most  often  at  extremely  close 
range  and  In  dense  Jungle  growth.  And  the 
enemy — once  we  hit  him — tries  to  «tay  close 
to  us  80  we  cannot  get  the  full  beneflt  o€  our 
supporting  arms.  Action  Is  fast  and  furious. 
The  M16  has  a  high  rate  of  fire  and  is  great 
for  iuch  cloee-tn  fighting.  But  the  big  pay- 
off oome«  In  lighter  weight,  not  only  of  the 
rifle,  but  of  the  ammunition.  This  meani 
that  every  Individual  Marine  can  carry  al- 
most three  times  as  much  ammunition — a 
very  Important  factor  when  you're  fighting 
with  Udm  of  communication  limited  to  foot 
movement  and  helloopter  resupply.  We  Uke 
theMie. 

And  we're  stilt  evaluating  the  Stoner  small 
arms  system — a  system  with  which  w*  can 
build  rifles,  automatic  rifles,  and  machine 
guns — from  one  basic  unit.  Marines  In  Viet- 
nam are  giving  the  Stoner  system  a  combat 
evaluation,  even  as  I  talk  to  you  tonight. 

Now,  how  about  the  enemy's  small  arms? 
Well.  In  the  3B  months  we've  been  In  Viet- 
nam, we've  captured  some  of  almost  every 
type  of  military  rifle  made.  Our  enefliy  will 
shoot  just  about  anything  that  has  a  trl^er 
and  a  bore. 

The  guerriUa  fighters — or  Viet  Cong— have 
the  greatest  variety  of  weapons.  Russian. 
Chinese  Communist.  French,  and  US. — even 
a  few  Browning  Automatic  Rifles. 

The  North  Vietnamese  regulars  are 
equipped  in  more  of  a  pattern.  Their  basic 
arm  seems  to  be  the  8KS  carbine — a  gas 
operated,  semi-automatic  weapon  flrlng  a 
7.62  cartridge. 

Of  these,  and  a  host  of  other  weapons  they 
hsve.  one  of  the  beet  is  the  AK-47  assault 
carbine.  It  too,  is  Chinese  Communist,  gas 
operated,  and  flrea  the  7.63  round  either 
semi-  or  fully  automatic.  It  has  been  well- 
machined  and.  like  many  of  their  other 
weapons,  has  a  chrome-lined  bore.  I  don't 
Lhink  we  need  chromed  bores  because  of  our 
excellent  maintenance.  But  the  process  cer- 
tainly produces  a  tine,  and  durable,  weapon. 
Let's  get  back  to  the  Individual  Marine 
and  his  rifle.  We're  using  2-man  sniper 
teams  In  this  war.  They  are  equipped  with 
binoculars  for  wide  sweeps  of  their  target 
area — and  with  Remington  700  bolt  action 
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nfles.     The  rifle  mounu  a  Redfield  S  by  9 
power  BODpe,  and  fires  a  7  93  cartridge. 

U  takes  a  good  man  to  fight  this  war,  and 
iis&lgnment  as  a  sniper  u  no  exception.  "Hiess 
t^ams  drop  into  an  area  by  helloopter,  thea 
move  overland  through  enemy  territory  to  a 
lihfiv  observation  post.  Their  mission  Is  to 
pick'out— and  pick  off— Viet  Cong.  It's  Just 
one  of  many  ways  we  deny  the  guerrilla  his 
ability  bo  move  about  ^  countryside  that 
he  used  to  consider  h|^^n  backyard  ~K}ne 
wny  we  are  cutting  hlii^n  from  the  people. 
Nl»w  let  me  tell  you  a  itory. 

Not  long  ago  a  two-man  team  moved  to 
I  tm&U  bill  about  BOO  yards  outside  a  village 
known  to  harbor  Viet  Cong.  After  hours  of 
patient  waiting  and  watching,  a  guerrilla 
patrol  emerged  from  the  hedgerows  that 
always  surround  the  clusters  of  grass  huts, 
l^e  sniper  team  leader  fired  and  dropped  a 
VC  with  hU  first  ahot.  His  team-mate  drew 
a  t>ead  on  a  second  guerrilla.  squeer.ed  the 
trlg^r— and  another  VC  feU  dead.  In  less 
than  lemlnutes  there  were  11  Viet  Oong  dead 
and  six  wounded  by  Just  these  two  Marine 
snipers — firing  from  800  yards  away.  They 
were  working  with  a  Marine  patrol  The 
patrol  flushed— and  the  sniper  team  bagged— 
the  game.  And  that  was  a  total  of  17  lees 
enemy  terrorists — at  a  cost  of  13  cents  a 
round.  I'd  call  that  "cost-effective",  wouldn't 
you?  It's  Just  one  more  example  of  the  per- 
farmanoe  of  the  Individual  Marine  and  his 
rifle. 

The  man  who  trslned  that  sniper  team 
Is  a  long-time  abooter  In  the  Blarlne  Corps, 
and  a  life  member  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. He's  back  from  Vietnam  and  is 
now  formallaing  the  same  program  at  our 
Marine  Corps  Schools.  He's  here  tonight. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I'd  Uke  you  to  meet 
Major  Robert  A.  RusseU.  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Major  Russell,  would  you  stand 
up.  please? 

So  you  see.  the  Marines  and  the  NRA  are 
■tlU  sharing  interests  and  people. 

Now.  we  don't  do  all  our  sniping  with 
rlflw.  Quite  often  these  teams,  or  small 
groups  of  reconnaissance  Marines,  will  spot 
a  large  group  ot  enemy.  Sometimes  the  tar- 
get will  be  entrenched  and  well  dispersed. 
In  this  case  we  resort  to  "sniping"  by  using 
something  with  every  long  range  and  very 
heavy  caliber — artillery.  This  artillery 
might  be  Marine,  or  it  might  be  those  big  175 
millimeter  gtuu  the  army  has  belplng  us 
In  our  area. 

I'll  tell  you.  the  communists  hate  that  ar- 
tillery. You've  been  reading  about  the 
rockets  and  mortars  the  enemy  la  throwing 
at  those  big  guns — and  how  much  he  pro- 
tesu  our  use  of  them.  They  don't  Uke  our 
naval  gunfire  or  air  strikes  either.  Their 
loud  and  long  cries  are  simply  further  proof 
ot  Uw  effectiveness  of  these  weapons. 

As  Important  as  aU  these  things  are. 
they're  not  the  entire  story.  I  want  to  tell 
you  more  about  what  we  are  doing. 

I  slu.U  talk,  primarily,  about  my  Marines. 
They're  the  people  I  know  l>est.  of  course— 
and  the  ones  I  visited  most  often.  But  what 
I  say  about  Marines  can  be  applied  to  all  the 
free  world  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Tonight,  over  74.000  Marines  are  In  Viet- 
nam .  They  are  Marines  with  oorabtned 
arms.  Aviators;  Artillerymen;  Logistic 
troops;   Infantry  .  .  . 

You  read  at  them — and  their  successes— 
every  day. 

I'm  proud  of  them. 
I  have  a  right  to  be. 

The  Marines  we  have  in  South  Vietnam 
know— as  "Red  MUce"  Bdson  said- that  the 
"ability  to  shoot  straight  Is  that  part  of  na- 
tional security  which  affects  the  Individual 
more  than  any  other."  And  they  are  prov- 
ing It  every  day. 

I  say  to  you,  with  do  quallflcatlon  what- 
Boever.  that  todajr**  Marine  Is  the  cmarteM. 
toughest,  best  trained  and  equipped,  most 
superbly    led,    and    most    highly    motivated 


fighting  Marine  that  we  have  •««  sent  to 
war. 

And  furthermore — no  small  part  ot  my 
ability  to  make  that  statement  has  roots  in 
the  various  programs  that  we  have  shared 
over  the  yean  with  the  National  Rifle  Aa- 
eoclatlon. 

Our  Marines  are  good — good  marksmen — 
and  good  citizens.  They  not  only  shoot 
straight — they  think  str^ht. 

They  believe  In  what  they  are  doing  In 
Vietnam.  They  show  this  belief  In  many 
ways. 

More  than  4,500  of  them  have  voluntarily 
extended  their  tours  out  there. 

They  line  up  to  give  blood;  donate  money 
to  causes  that  beneJlt  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple: buy  bonds;  and  work  side  by  side  with 
the  people — helping  them  rebuild  their 
country. 

They  fight  large  scale  battles,  small  unit 
actions,  set  ambushes,  and  patrol  deep  In 
enemy  territory.  In  these  ways  they  shield 
the  people  from  Viet  Cong  acta  of  abeotutf 
terror. 

They  do  all  this,  and  at  the  same  time,  act 
as  midwife  for  the  birth  of  a  new  democracy. 
And  they  doit  weU. 

How  well?  Let  me  give  you  a  few  facU. 
In  the  elections  last  September  In  our 
area,  more  than  87%  of  the  eligible  Viet- 
namese people  voted.  They  vol«d  in  spite 
of  threats  made  on  their  Uvea  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  They  want  a  nation  of  their  own. 
and  they  want  it  to  be  a  democracy. 

From  a  beginning,  two  years  ago.  of  S 
aquare  miles  and  only  a  handful  of  people, 
we  and  the  South  Vietnamese  now  have 
control  over  more  than  1.700  square  mUes 
and  provide  security  to  over  1.000.000  people. 
Time  after  time.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  at- 
tempted to  send  large  troop  formations 
across  the  de-mllltarlMd  zone — and  he's 
trying  It  now.  Time  after  time  the  Ma- 
rines have  crushed  these  units  and  driven 
them  back  into  North  Vietnam. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  U  still  trying.  He's  desper- 
ate for  some  sort  of  victory  over  the  Amer- 
icans. He  needs  It  badly  for  propaganda 
purposes. 

But  I  don't  care  what  Bo  Chi  Mlnh  sends 
against  us.  or  how  desperate  he  is.  or  what 
he  tries— we'U  drive  him  back  again! 

3  500  of  my  Marines  have  died  In  Vietnam. 
But  they  have  killed  over   17.000  of  the 
enemy.     By  the  standards  of  this  war.  thofs 
called  a  very  good  "kUl-ratio." 

But.  personally.  I  don't  consider  any  so- 
called  "kill-ratio"  as  satisfactory.  I  dont 
want  any  Marines  killed. 

But  we  are  at  war.  And  we  are  fighting 
not  only  for  a  new.  and  a  free.  South  Viet- 
nam—we  are  fighting  for  our  own  national 
security.  , 

We  hare  our  critics  who  would  Uke  you  to 
believe    dlfferenUy.    They    say    the.  United 
■  States  has  no  national  stake  In  Vietnam. 
I  disagree. 

They  say  they  want  US.  troops  pulled  out 
of  South  Vietnam. 

And  I  say  this:  I  would  like  nothing  better 
in  thU  world  than  to  order  my  Marines 
home,  tonight^but  not  at  the  price  of  a 
bigger  war,  later  on.  closer  to  home,  and 
with  a  greater  loss  of  lUe. 

Communist  propaganda  labels  us  as  ag- 
greasors.  Are  we  aggroseors?  Do  we  want 
South  Vietnam  as  a  US.  possession? 

Our  crlUce  need  think  back  no  further 
than  1946.  Have  we  made  possessions  of 
North  Africa.  Sicily.  Italy,  Prance,  or  Ger- 
many? 

Have  we  territorial  deairee  in  Asia?  What. 
I  ask  you,  is  the  status  of  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  Japan,  of  the  Philippines,  of 
Korea — today? 

We  conquered  some  of  these  countries. 
We  liberated  them  aU  In  the  very  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  And  we  did  It  with 
American  riflemen— with  young  men  who 
understood  the  price  of  national  security — 


young  men  who  had  the  courage — and  who 
loved  their  country  enough — to  make  their 
personal,  individual,  contribution  to  that 
n^rtftntti  security. 

Do  we  lack  such  courage  in  our  nation 
today?  I'll  tcU  you  this,  our  flghting  men 
do  not!  We  and  our  allies  are  winning  In 
Vietnam.  These  fighting  men  will  never 
permit  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  gain  a  victory  out 
there. 

And  he  knows  this.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  mny 
think  his  chances  for  victory  lie  In  our  coun- 
try rather  than  in  Vietnam,  for  apparently 
he  grasps  at  every  shred  of  Information 
which  may  indicate  that  we.  as  Americans, 
lack  the  resolution  to  win  this  war. 

The  most  important  man  in  the  Corps — 
the  tndivldual  Marine  and  bis  rifle — will  not 
be  defeated  In  Vietnam.  Nor  will  any 
American  fighting  man.  They  shoot  too 
straight — and  they  think  too  straight. 

As  to  what  success  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  may  have 
in  his  other  strategy — that  depends  on  our 
ability  to  think  straight  here  at  home. 

It  is  my  firm  txllef  that  we.  as  true  Amer- 
icans, have  that  ability. 

Tliank  you. 


Tke  Prtsoa  Woric  Release  Pr*craH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

or   rT.OBlDA 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  BKPBESENTATIVEa 

Tuetday.  Aprtt  4,  IMT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  recently  appeared  In  the  press  some 
confusion  and  criticism  about  the  Fed- 
eral work  release  program — the  Prisoner 
RehablUUtion  Act  of  IMS. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  both  the  State 
and  Federal  work  release  program,  I  was 
very  much  disconcerted  recently  to  read 
an  editorial  of  the  (jnilcago  Tribune  on 
February  11,  1B67,  characterizing  this 
program  as  a  step  In  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding a  guaranteed  annual  wage  for  in- 
mates of  Federal  prisons. 

Such  totally  wrong-headed  mlaoon- 
ceptions  about  this  program  are  due,  in 
large  part,  to  a  confusion  about  the  bene- 
flts  and  rights  a  prison  Inmate  has  when 
he  Is  released  during  the  last  6  months 
of  his  sentence  for  daytime  employment 
In  private  or  public  occupations. 

Recently  It  was  published  widely  that 
a  convict  can  solely  as  the  result  of  his 
work  while  jerrlng  a  prison  sentence, 
establish  hli^  eligibility  for  unemploy- 
ment beneflts.  qualify  for  social  security 
benefits,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
have  the  time  he  served  In  prison  counted 
as  Federal  service  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  pension  under  civil  service 
retirement. 

The  reason  why  an  Inmate  who  is 
gainfully  employed  under  this  program 
accrues  eligibility  for  unemployment 
beneflU.  or  qualifies  for  social  security 
benefits  or  has  his  employment  count  as 
Federal  service  for  purposes  of  retire- 
ment, is  precisely  because  this  man  Is 
earning  wages  and  performing  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  work  that  other  wage 
earners  perform. 

In  fact,  a  Senate  subcommittee 
amendment  In  the  1965  act  made  it  clear 
that  the  employee  under  the  work  re- 
lease program  was  to  be  paid  rates  "not 
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l^  than  those  paid  or  provided  for  work    These  projrr™.,  a«  good,  they  «-e  pr«-     '/^  JJ'^^J^  "^T^tS-CSi^  t^, 
of  a  slmUar  nature  In  the  locality  In     tlcaJ.  and  they  are  humane.  „  „  „„     lernng  with  pstrtotic  duonctlon  on  tb«  bat- 

whlch  the  work  U  to  be  performed."  I  hope  that  the  press  will  do  an  It  can     jj^,,^,  of  Uu  <Il.t«nt  jungim  of  Viet  Ham. 

Mr  Soeaker  It  was  the  Intention  of  to  Inform  the  public  about  the  value  and  ^g^^  doing  their  ■Hue  to  prMerre  tii«  toreh 
•  hiTronmss  ill  the  1965  act  to  place  the  need  for  these  work-release  programs,  of  freedom  and  jurtlce  for  a  people  who  aui- 
uie  v,u..»  .     _„.       And  wiiue.  I  am  sure  the  records  of  the 

89lh  Congress  are  replete  with  evidence 

demonstrating  the  need  and  value  of  such 

programs.  I  would  like  to  bring  the  House 

up  to  date  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 

Federal  work-release  program  enacted 

17  months  ago : 

As  of  December  11,  1968.  Inmates  par- 
ticipated   In    the    Federal    work-release 


inmate  in  a  regular  employment  envi- 
ronment so  that  he  would  gain  work  ex- 
perience, perhaps  leam  new  skills,  and 
be  provided  a  valuable  avenue  into  gain- 
ful employment  after  his  release  from 
the  institution. 

In  this  context,  there  is  no  reason  to 
deny  the  work-released  Inmate  any 
work-related  benefits  to  which  he  would 


be  enUUed  If  he  were  not  an  Inmate  of 
a  Federal  prison. 

In  short,  inmates  who  are  on  work  re- 
lease, normally  In  the  last  few  months  of 
their  sentence,  are  gainfully  employed  In 
private  Industry.  Slate,  or  Federal  Jobs. 
Social  security  is  deducted  from  their 
wages  and  their  employers  pay  the  un- 
employment insurance  tax,  the  same  aa 
for  any  other  employee.  Such  wages, 
earned  as  members  of  the  labor  force, 
of  course,  count  toward  eligibility  for  fu- 
ture benefits  under  the  social  Insurance 
programs. 

What  is  really  at  issue  in  this  contro- 
versy Is  the  conception  of  the  purpose 
of  Federal  prisons.  Some  say  that  Fed- 
eral prisons  have  been  in  the  past  recog- 
nized as  Just  places  of  punishment  for 
persons  after  their  conviction  of  a  crime 
This  Is  a  narrow,  and  outmoded  view 
of  penology.  It  neglects,  perhaps,  the 
meet  Important  role  our  present  prisons 
have,  namely,  to  rehabilitate  those  who 
have  gone  astray  so  that  when  they  are 
released,  they  will  be  able  to  return  and 
catitiibute  to  society.  To  Ignore  this  ele- 
ment about  our  prison  system  Is  to  ignore 
the  real  facts  about  criminal  offenders 
who  are  sent  to  our  Wetltutlons. 
Here  are  some  of  the  facts: 
Although  over  100,000  persons  leave 
Federal  and  State  prisons  each  year,  few 
ever  receive  adequate  Job  ti«lnlng.  This 
Is  complicated  fiirther  because  in  many 
communities  In  which  persons  are  re- 
leased, there  are  no  modem  training  pro- 
grams avallatde. 

Most  offenders  entering  penal  institu- 
tions have  little  training  or  occupational 
skills.  More  than  half  of  the  adult  pris- 
oners never  progressed  beyond  elemen- 
tary school:  more  than  four-flfths  of  the 
prison  Inmates  between  ages  25  and  64 
In  I960  had  not  completed  high  school; 
a  majority  of  the  prisoners  have  worked 
in  occui>ations  requiring  the  least  skill 
and  having  the  highest  unemployment 
rates. 

About  30  percent  of  all  male  prisoners 
are  between  15  and  24  years  old.  Almost 
20  percent  are  between  20  and  24  years 
old,  a  crucial  time  when  most  young  men 
are  embarking  on  careers  and  beglruilng 
family  life. 

Most  offenders  have  had  unstable  em- 
ployment experiences  and  long  periods 
of  unemployment;  most  offenders  lack 
rudimentary  Job  deportment. 

When  released,  persons  who  re-enter 
the  labor  force  are  hampered  by  their 
penal  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  release  programs 
are  being  adopted  In  more  and  more 
States  In  this  country,  and  we  In  Con- 
gress have  strongly  supported  a  work- 
release  program  on  the  Federal  level. 


program  earned  $2,146,994,  and  reim- 
bursed the  Oovertmient  a  total  of 
$203,213  for  their  keep,  for  which  Inmates 
are  charged  $2  per  day  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing. 

They  also  contributed  $303,200  in  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  taxes  and  to  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund.  No  doubt, 
much  of  this  money  Is  used  to  support 
the  State  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  Old  Age  Sur^'lvors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  program. 

Work  release  Inmates  sent  over 
$400,000  to  their  dependent  families 
which  enabled  many  of  them  to  leave  the 
public  welfare  rolls.  This  not  only  pro- 
vides dignity  to  the  Inmate's  family  but 
also  reduces  the  tax  burden  on  the  local 
community. 

Over  $574,000  was  Sfient  In  the  com- 
munity where  they  worked  for  food, 
clothing,  transportation,  and  other  needs. 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  presence  of  this 
evidence  of  success.  I  have  no  hesitation 
whatsoever  in  voicing  my  continued  sup- 
t)ort  for  the  Federal  work-release  pro- 
gram, and  I  am  certain  that  anyone  who 
takes  the  time  to  examine  and  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program  both  In 
terms  of  reducing  recidivism  and  sound 
economics,  could  not  help  but  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  program  fully 
deserves  our  continued  support  on  both 
Federal  and  local  levels. 


fer  the  tyranny  of  CommuniaoL  and  ensalve- 
ment. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Incredible  voyage  of 
exploration  and  discovery  of  thla  vaat  virgin 
continent  by  that  inunorlal  navigator  of 
Genoa.  Italy — Chrlatopher  Columbus,  born 
an  Italian  and  forever  and  ever  to  be  Italian 
— the  blood  deecendanta  of  him  and  that 
Kuperb  race  of  Italians  have  labored,  sacrificed 
and  fought  to  preserve  thle  democratic  na- 


Itale-Amcrku  War  VetenMt  •(  At 
Uiited  States  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or  KASAACMtranra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  AprU  6.  1967" 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  M&&Ra- 
chusetU  observed  "Italo- American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  Day  on 
March  27.  In  connection  therewith,  the 
Lynn  Sunday  Poet  ot  Lynn,  Mass.,  pub- 
lished a  special  article.  Incorporating  a 
proclamation  by  Governor  Volpe.  Be- 
cause of  Its  broad  Interest  In  honoring 
all  American  war  veterans  of  Italian 
descent,  I  am  pleased  to  present  this 
article,  as  follows: 
-VrALO-AMmCAH    W*«    VrrnuNS    or    th« 

United  Statkb.  Inc.,  Day"  Honos  Qtovr 

roa  PATUonaM 

(By  Anthony  CAmft) 

1%U  U  a  tribute  to  the  mllltona  of  Italo- 
Amertcuu  «bo  have  done  their  ahare  during 
the  centrtee  of  progress,  aacrlflce.  and  dedica- 
tion end  who  have  woven  themselves  proud- 


tlon. 

IN    KVKaT    WUt 

Italo- Americana  bare  participated  with 
zeal  and  ooura^fe  in  every  war  in  which  Amer- 
ica has  been  a  part  and  Justice  WlUlam 
paca  ot  Maryland  was  one  of  the  ocisUutl 
Blgners  ot  the  Declaration  ot  Independence, 
From  the  ClvU  War  hero.  Oenerale  Dl  Cee- 
nols;  Joaeph  H.  DlCastro  ot  Boeton.  a  cor- 
poral with  the  IBth  Masaachusetta  Infantry: 
and  Orlando  K.  Caruana  through,  the  great 
Indian  wars  which  gave  us  Geor(te  Ferrari, 
who  earned  the  nation's  highest  award  for 
bravery  at  Red  Creek  In  1809.  to  World  War 
I  and  n  there  were  13  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winners  of  Italian  Uneage. 

Within  our  own  are*  we  are  proud  to 
mention  Staff  Sgt.  Arthur  DePranoo  of  Sau- 
gu»  and  Joseph  Vlttorl  of  Beverly,  both  of 
whom  were  posthumously  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  Brave  warriors  of 
Italian  descent  are  now  In  Viet  Nam  fight- 
ing for  the  honor  and  glory  of  this  country. 

From  this  writer,  himself  a  disabled  vet- 
eran of  World  War  H.  and  the  staff  of  the 
Sunday  Post  comes  a  grand  salute  to  the 
Italo-Amerlcan  war  veterans.  A  special  proc- 
lamation from  the  oAce  of  Gov.  John  A. 
Volpe  follows: 

PROCUMATION 

-Whereas,  The  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Incorporated, 
is  a  national  veterans  organization  composed 
of  members  of  Italian  extracUon  who  have 
served  our  nation  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  vrar.  and 

"Whereas.  Founded  In  Hartford.  Connect- 
icut In  1B31.  the  Itam-Veta  has  compiled  an 
admirable  record  ot  service  to  veteran  and 
community,  with  hundreds  of  posts  through- 
out the  country,  and  thousands  of  active 
members  and  suxlltary  members  adding  fur- 
ther to  this  One  reputation  through  their 
dally  accomplishments,  and 

"Whereas.  ThJs  veterans  organization  was 
founded  upon  principles  of  love  of  country, 
fidelity  to  our  democratic  Institution,  and 
pride  In  our  heritage;  for  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Stat*,  and  nation;  for  ectuallty  and 
dignity  for  aU,  and  for  assUUnce  to  aU 
veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans,  and 

"Whereas.  Although  the  sounds  of  battle 
throughout  the  world  have  quieted  some- 
what, the  Italian  American  War  Veteran* 
remain  mlllUnt  In  their  efforU  to  preaerve 
and  protect  thoee  Ideals  for  which  Americana 
have  fought,  constantly  striving  to  attain  the 
full  realization  and  achievement  of  these 
goals: 

"Now.  therefore,  I  John  A.  Volpe.  Oovemor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  In 
accordance  with  Chapter  274  of  the  AcU  of 
1965  do  hereby  proclaim  as  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc .  Day 
March  37.  1M7.  In  recognlUon  of  the  dis- 
tinguished patriotic  services  rendered  by  this 
organization,  and  recommend  that  this  day 
bto  obMrved  through  display  of  the  flag  and 
appropriate  ezerclae  In  public  schools  and 
elsewhere.  commemoraUng  the  aervlcea  and 
sacnflces  of  men  of  Italian  ancestry,  who 
fought  In  defense  ot  the  United  Statee." 


AprU  6,  1967 
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Alcoholisa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  Kcw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  S.  1967 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  alcoholism  continues  to  con- 
cern those  with  a  social  conscience. 

The  community  newspaper  In  my  dis- 
trict. Manhattan  East,  in  Its  issue  of 
March  23,  featured  on  the  front  page  an 
arUcie  by  Brooke  Newman  entitled 
"11,000  Years  on  the  Bottle."  As  one 
who  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject, 
having  made  reference  to  the  problem 
and  to  the  organizations  in  my  district 
with  the  aim  of  doing  something  about 
the  situation,  like  ACCEPT  or  Alcohol- 
ism Center  Coordination.  Education. 
Pretention,  and  Treatment  Appendix, 
page  A3173,  Comcressionai.  Recokd  of 
June  13,  1966;  and  New  York  City  Medi- 
cal Society  on  Alcoholism.  Inc..  and  the 
Physician's  Alcohol  Newsletter,  Ap- 
pendix, pace  A3262,  CoNCRKsioifAL 
RECX>itD  of  June  16.  1966;  and  Herald- 
Counseling  Center:  "To  Save  Families 
Disintegrating  Under  the  EflTecte  of  Al- 
cohol,"' Appendix,  page  A3939.  Comgrks- 
sroN.M.  Rkxjhd  of  July  26,  1966;  and 
Christian  Herald  Bowery  Mission:  "Your 
Man  on  the  Bowery,"   Appendix,  page 

A4166,  CONCRCSSIONAL  RKCORD  Of  AUgTlSt 

8,  1966;  and  National  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Association  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
which  supports  my  bill.  Appendix  A4437, 
CoNCRESsioNAi,  RacoHB  of  Augxist  22, 
1966:  and  an  interesting  article  datelined 
Madrid  where  the  Fotirth  World  Psychi- 
atry Congress  took  note  of  the  alcohol 
problem:  "Seven  Criteria  Offered  for  De- 
tection and  Study  of  Problem  Drinker." 
Appendix,  page  AS115  of  Cohcressiomal 
Record  of  October  4,  1966;  and  Commu- 
nity Council  of  Greater  New  York  leaflet 
on  the  facts  about  the  disease  and  Its 
early  warning  sign.  Appendix  A548. 
Congressional  Record  of  February  8, 
1967;  and  an  article  entitled  "Alcoholism 
and  Etaployment."  Appendix  All  15. 
Concressxokal  Record  of  March  7.  1967; 
and  an  article  from  the  Legal  Aid  Brief- 
case, entitled  "Is  the  Alcoholic  Immune 
From  Criminal  Prosecution? '  Appen- 
dix, page  A1S24  of  Congressional  Record 
of  March  23, 1967, 1  commend  this  article 
In  Manhattan  East  to  my  colleagues: 
RLrvTH  Thoosajw  Tears  on  tmk  Bottlk 
(By  Brooke  Newman) 

Two  mllUoQ  yean  ago  man  spent  his  days 
as  hunter  of  small  game  and  gatherer  of  ber- 
ries and  roots.  Around  400,000  BC  ha  dis- 
covered fire,  and  not  unUl  about  9000  BC  did 
he  begin  to  domesUcate  animals  and  culti- 
vate plans — a  momentous  leap,  one  which  led 
to  the  development  of  agriculture. 

Early  In  agricultural  history  man  learned 
that  from  the  fermentaUon  of  certain  frulta 
and  grains  be  could  make  beverages  that  not 
only  quenched  the  thirst,  but  also  Impas- 
sioned the  mind.  Wbat  with  their  mys- 
terious powers  these  beverages  soon  took  on 
religious  and  social  powers;  and  from  being 
spiritually  and  medicinally  valuable  they  be- 
came socially  and  Individually  desirable. 

The  art  of  dlstlllaUon  was  aooo  discovered, 
yielding  a  higher  alcoholic  concentration  of 


the  beverage  than  was  Icnown  before.  Pro- 
ducUon  grew,  scceeslblUty  mcreased,  and  the 
appearanoe  of  ezceaslve  dfUiklng  became 
more  and  more  frequent.  I  think  Ifs  fair 
to  say  that  alcoholism  as  such  did  not  be- 
come a  recognizably  'aoclal  problem"  until 
Um  onset  ot  the  Industrial  Revolution — 
when  the  unique  problems  of  the  city  evolved 
and  were  res)orted — crowded  conditloQS, 
ghettos,  intensified  economic  and  social  pres- 
sures. Ftom  a  healer  of  disease,  a  medicinal 
spirit,  alcohol  came  to  be  considered  a  po- 
tentially evU  and  harmful  drug.  The  social 
reaction  ranged  from  critical  literature  to 
prohibition,  and  the  drunkard  was  thrown  In 
]all. 

Not  untU  the  mld-20th  century  did  exces- 
sive drinking  or  alcoholism  begin  to  be  con- 
sidered a  disease  not  solved  by  unqualified 
scu  such  as  prohibition.  Jail,  or  critical 
literature. 

To  attempt  to  eipValn  why  the  alcoholic 
functions  as  such  requires  a  unique  under- 
standing of  the  complex  biological,  psycho- 
logical factors  which  Influence  the  Individual. 
And  to  define  alcoholism  U  similarly  in- 
tricate. In  the  broadest  terms,  perhaps. 
alcoholism  could  be  defined  as  a  chronic  p«y- 
chologlcal  and  physiological  disorder  in 
which  the  manlfesUtlons  are  seen  as  a  pre- 
occupation with  alcohol,  wherein  the  alco- 
holic la  unable  to  function  successfully  in 
bis  environment. 

Studies  attemptaig  to  uncover  why  the 
problem  exlfiU  range  from  the  soclo-culturftl 
to  the  psychoanalytical.  The  sociological 
studiea  have  attempted  to  understand  what 
it  la  in  contemporary  society  that  forces  man 
to  need  the  alcoholic  escape-  la  it  the  very 
complexity  of  society,  the  anxiety  it  arouses, 
the  tensions  It  produces?  U  it  because  In 
such  a  oomplex  society  sources  of  anxiety 
mount  and  seem  less  directly  known,  thus 
lees  controllable?  Is  It  that  in  such  a  sys- 
tem man  is  too  often  caught  in  an  unbear- 
able state  ot  ambivalence,  conflict,  and  giUlt, 
and  his  inability  to  equilibrate  his  own  sys- 
tem forcea  hUn  to  flee?  These  are  some  of 
the  queatlons  the  sociologists  has  posed  and 
attempted  to  answer. 

Studies  dealing  with  the  psychological 
factors  relaU  the  alcoholic's  acUooa  to  fac- 
tors caused  by  childhood  deprivation— the 
alcoholic  being  one  who  is  oonslantly  emo- 
tionally hungry — no  amount  of  food  or  drink 
can  satiate  the  appetite.  "Alcohol  becomes 
mother's  milk." 

The  alooholtc  Is  one  who.  early  deprived  of 
love,  of  a  meaningful  relationship,  of  the 
backbone  which  would  enable  him  to  deal 
with  life,  constantly  must  search  for  what 
he  was  denied  by  either  an  overlndulgent  or 
Inaccessible  mother.  The  drtnk ,  becomes  a 
way  in  which  he  can  momentarily  satisfy  his 
wish  for  love,  but  at  the  same  time  It  de- 
sUoys  the  object  of  love.  It  represenu 
denial,  gratification,  and  destruction.  The 
drinker's  needs  range  from  a  desire  to  love  to 
a  desire  to  destroy.  IQ  a  sense,  the  alcohoUc 
sets  up  a  relationship  with  the  drink  that 
he  has  had  toward  his  mother. 

Why  alcohol?  Why  not  another  means? 
Here.  too.  there  is  no  one  easy  answer. 
Alcohol,  pharmaoologlcally.  dlstorta  the  per- 
ception, blurs  the  mental  and  physical  world. 
It  relieves  tension  and  seems  to  break  down 
psychological  barrier*.  Ifs  a  social  drink 
and  easily  acquired.  Why  one  man  chooses 
alcohol  and  not  another  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  cultural  factor*— what  alcohol  and 
drinking  mean  In  the  culture,  how  much  is 
consumed,  by  whom.  when,  and  why.  The 
drinking  patterns  of  different  societies  have 
often  been  studied,  lending  clues  to  factors 
causing  alcoholism  Without  going  Into  de- 
tail It  la  merely  Interesting  to  note  that  fac- 
tors such  as  economic  deprivation,  an 
abundant  supply  of  alcohol,  drinking  to  get 
drunk,  poor  health,  type  of  alcohol,  neuroaes. 
religion,  w  race  are  not  necesearlly  causative 
ingredients. 

Today,  alcoholism  is  the  fourth  most 
brutal  health  problem  m  the  United  States— 


with  more  than  5  million  sufferers,  at  leasi 
SOO.OOO  of  whom  eilspt  in  New  T<»k  City. 
Ooncem  with  the  probleoM  posed  by  alcobol- 
Ism  and  the  aloohoUc  has  been  far-reaching 
(perhaps  because  the  problem  touches  so 
many  either  directly  or  Indirectly) ,  but  ac- 
tual preventaUve  treatment  has  been  ahame- 
fully  scanty  Lack  of  ooncem.  lack  of 
knowledge,  lack  of  facmuea— all  aodally  de- 
termined— ^have  more  than  hamptered  the 
alchololc's  probiem. 

Gonaldered  a  public  disgrace,  a  worthleas 
derelict,  he  hits  tKen  left  alone,  unaided. 
Moat  hospltaJs  close  their  doors  to  the  al- 
coholic— he  can  be  admitted  oiUy  under  the 
guise  of  another  disease.  Dlacrimlnatcd 
against  and  misunderstood,  he  must  becocne 
mentally  and  physically  "debilitated  before 
he  has  a  chance  for  recognition.  Treatment 
oenters  most  often  meet  the  destroyed  alco- 
holic rather  than  the  problem  drinker  or  the 
potential  alcoholic. 

Besides  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA) .  which 
was  inaugurated  In  1984.  treatment  cantors 
in  the  U.S.  were  cold  to  the  problem,  and 
Jails  were  increaalngly  filled  by  aioohoUcs. 
la  1944  the  Tale  Plan  CUnlc  was  orgaiUwd 
OS  a  therapeutic  guidance  and  actentlfic  re- 
search center  for  the  study  and  treatment 
of  alcohoUam.  (In  1963  the  Yale  Oanter  was 
moved  to  Rutgers  University,  becoming  the 
"Rutgers  Center  on  Alcoholic  Studies."  where 
It  has  developed  a  largely  scientific  research 
center  in  studying  alcohol.)  Alao  in  that 
year,  at  Tale,  the  National  Council  on  Ai- 
ooholism.  basically  a  voluntary  communica- 
tion center  which  guides  and  promotes  the 
development  of  new  agencies,  was  organieed. 
These  three  organlzsUons  providing  the  cata- 
lyst needed  in  the  development  of  voluntary 
study  cenVeriB.  therapeutic  cUnlca.  state  or- 
ganisations, government  legislation.  pubU- 
caUons,  etc..  deaUng  solely  with  the  aloo- 
hoUc and  alcoholism.  The  Tale  Plan  CUnlc 
baa  Iwcorae  a  model  for  other  cUnica:  from 
NCA  affiliate  organlzatlorM  have  aprung  up 
providing  treatment,  literature,  and  research, 
and  AA  has  added  new  local  organlaatlcos. 
and  Increased  membership  within  Its  own 
ranks. 

AA,  a  well-known  center,  claims  to  have 
been  succ«»ful  with  many  {perha|»  6,000) 
alcoholics  (although  the  term  "suocesaful"  Is 
very  dubious  In  that  to  be  a  cured  aloohoUc 
one  is  required  never  to  touch  aooiber  drink, 
and  this  U  difficult  to  eUtiattcally  deter- 
mine). 

AA  U  a  aelf-help.  group -oriented  spirit- 
ually based  organlaatJon  with  a  liastc  be- 
lief in  Ood,  but  not  affiliated  with  any  spe- 
ciflc  religion  The  orgmniaation  adheres  lo 
twelve  steps  (formulated  when  the  organiaa- 
tion  began)  wtucb  are  gxUdes  in  paving  the 
road  to  recovery  Eleven  of  the  steps  are 
very  flexible,  one  is  rigid— that  one  being 
that  a  member  must  admit  that  tie  is  power- 
lees  over  alcohol.  AA's  etrength  Uos  in  its,  ir 
not  rellgloue.  rehglous-Uke  group  appeal,  to- 
ward which  the  Individual  can  turn  and  de- 
pend. The  member  develope  an  almowt  com- 
pulsive very  dependent  relationship  with  the 
group.  Uvea  by  It.  identtflse  with  it.  For 
some,  this  kind  of  treatment  may  be  ame- 
liorative, but  for  many  others  AA  does  not 
fill  social  and  psychological  needs.  Alao  the 
groL^  atreases  treatment  of  symptoms  rather 
than  the  underlying  causes — for  some  again 
this  may  be  succeeaful,  but  for  many  others, 
unless  the  causes  are  dealt  with,  the  eame 
manifestations  (drinking)  or  different  but 
aa  serious  and  destructive  ones  will  sooo 
oometo  fore. 

But  where  can  the  aloohoUc  for  whom  AA 
falls,  turn? 
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Evlna,  Joe  L..  Tenn 5044  Klingle  St. 

Fallon,  Oeorge  H.,  Ma 

Farbstaln,  Leonard.  N.Y — 

PaaoeU.  Dante  B..  Fla 

Pelghan.  Michael  A.,  Ohio. 

Plndley.  Paul.  HI 

Pino.  Paul  A..  «.r 

Fisher.  O.  C.  Tex Calvert-Woodley 

Flood.  Daniel  J.,  Pa. The  Congressional 

Plynt.  John  J.,  Jr,  Oa 

Foley,  Thomas  6.,  Wojfl.-- 

Pord.  Gerald  B..  Jfich 514  Crown  View 

Dr..  Alexandria. 
Va. 

Ford.  WUUam  D..  JficJl 

Fountain,  L.  H..  N.C The  Westcheeter 

Fraser.  Donald  M.,  winn.-- 
FreUnghuysen.  Peter  H.  B..  3014  N  St. 
NJ. 

Prledel,  Bamtiel  M.,  Md 

Fulton,  James  G.,  Po . 

Fulton,  Richard,  Tenn 

Puqua,  Don,  Fta 

Gaimanakls,  Nick,  N.C 

Gallagher,  ComeUus  B.. 
NJ. 

Gardner,  James  C,  N.C 

Garmata.  Edward  A..  Md — 

Oatblngs.  E.  C.  Ark 

Gettys.  Tom  8..  S.C 

Gtalmo.  Robert  N..  Conn — 

Gibbons.  Sam.  Fla 

OUbert.  Jacob  H.,  NY 

Gonzalex.  Henry  B.,  rez.,.300  C  St.  SB. 


Ooodell.  Charles  B..  W.T — SM3  Macomb  8b 

GoodUng.  George  A.,  Po 

Gray,  Kenneth  J..  Ill 

Green.  Edith  (Mrs.).  Oref. 

Green.  WllUam  J.,  Pa 

Orlfllths,    Martha    W.. 
(Mrs.),    Mich. 

Gross,  H.  R.,  Iowa " 

Grover,  James  R..  Jr..  N.T.. 

Gubser.  Charles  S.,  Calif 

Oude,  Gilbert.  Mi 

Gumey.  Edward  J..  Flo 

Hagan.  O  ElUott.  Oa 

Haley.  James  A..  Fla 

HaU.  Durward  G..  Mo 

Halleck.  Charles  A..  /ml...4»a6  0pto»Bt. 

Halpern.  Seymour,  N.T 

Hamilton.  Lee  B.,  Ind 

Hammerschmldt.  John 
Paul.  Ark. 

Hanley.  Jamea  M..  N.T 

Hanna.  Richard  T,  Calif — 
Hansen.  George  V..  Idaho — 
Hansen.  Julia  Butler 
(Mrs.).  Wash. 

Hardy.  Porter.  Jr..  Vo 

Harrison.  WlUlam  Bearj, 

Wfo. 
Hatataa,  WlUlam  H..  Ohio— 
Bamy,  James,  Mich... — . 
HatbAway,  WlUlam  O., 

Jfstae. 
BnrKtna,  Augustus  F, 
OUtf. 

Hay*.  Wayne  L..  Ohio 

Hubert.  P.  Bdward.  La 36  CockreU  St., 

Alexandria.  Va. 

Hechler.  Ken,  W.  Vo 

Heckler,  Margaret  M. 
(Mrs.).  Mom. 

Helstoekl.  Henry.  NJ 

Henderson.  David  N..  NX!.. 

Uerlong.  A.  8  .  Jr..  Fla 

Hlcka.  Floyd  v..  Wash 

HoUfleld.  Chet,  Calif 

Holland.  Elmer  J-  Po 

Horton.  Prank.  W.T 

Hosmer.  Craig.  Calif 

Howard.  Jamea  J.,  NJ 

Hull,  W.  R  ,  Jr.,  Mo 

Hungate.  WUUam  L.,  Mo — 

Htmt.  John  B..  NJ 

Hutchinson.  Edward,  JficA. 
Ichord,  Richard  (Dick), 
.Wo. 

Irwtn.  Donald  J..  Conn 

Jacobs.  Andrew.  Jr..  Ind — . 

Jarman,  John.  Okla 

Joelson.  Charles  S.,  NJ 

Johnson.  Albert  W..  Po 

Johnson.  Harold  T..  Calif.. 
Jonas.  Charlea  Raper,  N.C.. 

Jones.  Paul  C.  Mo llllArmy-NaTy 

Dr.,  Arlington. 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Aim 

Jones.  Walter  B.,  N.C 

Karaten,  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  B.,  Minn 

Kastenmeler,  Robert  W.. 
Wis. 

Kazen,  Abraham.  Tex 

Ke*.  James,  W.  Vo 5441  16th  Ave., 

Hyattsvule,  Md. 

Keith.  Bastings.  Mate 5906  Harwlck  Rd., 

Woodacrcs.  Md. 
Kelly,  Edna  P.  (Mrs.) ,  N.T. 

King,  Carleton  J..  N.T 

King,  CecU  B.,  Calif 

Klrwan,  Michael  J..  Ohio.. 
Kleppe.  Thomas  S..  N.  Dak. 

Kluczynskl,  John  C  JU 

Kornegay,  Horace  R..  N.C —  . 
Kuplerman,  Theodore  B., 

N.T. 
Kuykendall,  Dan,  Tenn... 

Kyi.  John,  lOica 

Kyroe.  Peter  N.,  Jfaine 

Laird,  Melvln  B.,  Wis 

Landrum,  Phil  M.,  Oo 

Langen,  Odin,  Ifinn 

Latta,  Delbert  L.,  Ohio 

Leggett,  Robert  L..  CaUf 

Lennon.  Alton.  N.C 

Llpeoomb.  Olenard  P., 

Oalif. 
Lloyd.  Sherman  P.,  Utah — 
Long,  Clarenc*  O.,  Md 


VISTA'f  Give  Up  Erafrdaaf  T»  Giv* 
OOicn  Sob 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    IfBW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  AprU  5, 19$7 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Include  In  the  Concrxs- 
sioKAL  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  WlchlU  Sunday 
Eagle,  of  March  12.  1967.  about  20-year- 
old  Eileen  SulUvan,  from  Flushing,  N.Y., 
who  Is  currently  working  at  Osawatomle 
SUt«  Mental  Hospital  In  Kansas  as  a 
VISTA  volxinteer. 

This  Is  a  dramatic  and  heartwarming 
story  of  what  our  young  people  are  doing 
today,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
represent  Eileen  and  others  of  her  gen- 
eration who  have  been  doing  something 
worth  while  for  their  fellow  men. 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  setting  forth 
the  article : 

VISTAa  Omt  Up  EvBiTTHmo  To  Givi 
Othou  Somstrzno 
(By   Forrest   Hints) 

OsAWATOMB.  Kans. — EUmo  Sullivui  bad 
everything  going  for  her.  Tben  she  Joined 
"VTSTA"*— the  Volunteer*  In  Service  To 
America  program. 

At  30,  the  tall.  wUIowy  blonde  had  a  com- 
fortable home  In  Flushing.  N.T.  She  bad 
completed  two  year*  of  Junior  college.  She 
had  an  "abeolutely  marvelou*"  Job  with  a 
prestigious  Madison  Avenue  public  relations 
firm  and  her  future  was  bright. 

But  Eileen  gave  It  up  for  an  unhealed 
room  In  an  unused  ward  In  the  oldest  section 
of  the  Osawatotnie  SUte  Hospital.  Her  pay. 
at  best.  Is  tTS  per  month,  of  which  $50  Is 
withheld.  Her  work  day  begins  at  8  am.  and 
ends  "some  time  before  midnight."  Tet, 
she  Is  a  completley  happy  young  woman  be- 
cause she  is  helping  pec^le. 

PA«T    OF    POVIKTT    WAS 

VISTA  was  authorised  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  IM(4  as  a  major  element 
In  the  War  on  Poverty.  It  provides  that  any 
person  over  18  may  volunteer  for  a  year  of 
service.  After  six  weeks  of  training,  volun- 
teers are  assigned  wherever  they  are  needed, 
to  live  and  work  with  the  people  they  are  to 
help.  At  the  end  of  their  year  of  service  they 
receive  the  (600  withheld  from  their  pay. 

Osawatomle  State  Hospital  was  selected  as 
the  first  VISTA  training  site  in  the  field  of 
mental  health  because  of  the  outstanding 
work  being  done  there.  Capt.  WUllam  R. 
Anderson,  former  skipper  of  the  Nautilus, 
who  headed  the  selection  committee,  de- 
clared "I  have  visited  other  hospitals  and 
their  program,  compared  to  yours,  la  like 
comparing  a  707  Jet  to  a  puahoart." 

But  the  31  TOlunteen  training  In  the  hos- 
pital are  not  Interested  In  superlatives.  They 
want  to  team  and  to  help. 

Kn.zxM  TTPiCAi.  or  OBOtrp 

Eileen  Sullivan  Is  typical  of  the  group.  Al- 
though ahe  Is  one  of  the  youngest — one  Is 
7V-she  la  deeply  dedicated  to  ths  program. 

"IUla  la  a  w^  Z  ean  oontrlbute 
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thing."  she  said.  "I  can  help  people,  yet 
I  think  I'm  being  helped  more  than  they  are. 

"When  you  work  with  people  who  cant 
help  themselves  you  learn  to  be  more  ap- 
preciative of  the  freedoms^  you  have.  Tou 
begin  to  understand  yourself,  and  the  ex- 
perience Is  better  than  anything  in  books. 

"It  isn't  money — you  have  no  chance  to 
spend  that.  The  greatest  thrill  I've  ever  had 
came  from  a  woman  patient  who  wouldn't 
talk.  I  walked  with  her  several  times,  and 
finally  she  put  her  arms  around  me  and 
kissed  me  and  said  I  tike  you."  That's  worth 
far  more  than  money." 

Eileen  came  to  the  hospital  Feb.  ao.  She 
admits  her  decision  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment wasn't  particularly  easy. 

"My  parents  had  some — well,  let's  say 
'reservations'  about  It."  she  said.  "Frankly. 
I  was  a  little  leery  about  walking  among  the 
patients,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going 
to  love  it  or  hate  It.  There's  been  no  time 
to  be  homesick  and  I  love  it.  I  wrote  borne 
and  said  I'd  Uke  to  stay  hwe  forever. 

"I  hope  to  work  with  retarded  children 
because  there  is  such  a  need  in  this  field 
and  I've  seen  what  can  be  done  with  them. 
I'll  probably  feel  a  lltUe  shaky  If  I'm  as- 
signed to  s(»nethlii«  else,  but  the  Important 
thing  Is  to  be  atile  to  help  someone." 

WORK    COVCSS    AIX    PRASKS 

During  her  all  weeks  stay  at  Osawatomle, 
Eileen  wtll  observe  all  phases  of  mental 
Health  care.  She  wUl  work  with  the  very 
young,  the  very  old  and  surgical  patlenU. 
Thwe  win  be  work  In  the  wards,  from  feed- 
ing patlenU  to  Just  talking  with  them,  lis- 
tening to  them  and  trying  to  reach  them. 
Field  trips  and  innumerable  staff  confer- 
ences win  occupy  the  rest  cA  her  Ume. 

Eileen  has  a  personality  Kanaans  can  ap- 
preciate. She  never  met  a  stranger.  Walk- 
ing Into  a  pleasant  sun  room,  she  began 
helping  a  patient  with  a  Jigsaw  puade.  An- 
other patient  walked  over  to  watch. 

"HI."     she    said,    smiling.      "I'm    Eileen. 
What's  your  name?" 
"Charley." 

"How  are  you,  Charley?" 
"Fine."      He   walked   back   and   sat   down 
and  said   no  more.     But  when  she  left,  he 
called  "  'Bye.  BUeen." 

"  Bye.  Charley.  See  you  again."  He 
seemed  happy  about  that. 

In  another  ward,  she  helped  an  Infirm 
patient  feed  himself.  In  a  basement  work- 
ahop  she  helped  a  woman  working  on  a 
mosaic  painting.  Always,  there  was  the 
warm  smUe  and  friendly  greeting.  But  ahe 
did  not  patronise  or  talk  down  to  them. 
"They're  pet^le  with  problems."  sha  said. 
"Tou've  got  to  try  to  get  them  to  talk  about 
It  and  you  have  to  listen." 

BEST  wrrR  CmLDEZN 
Eileen  was  at  her  best  In  the  retarded 
children's  school.  The  youngsters  responded 
to  her  in  that  sure  InaUnet  only  they  have. 
They  aat  on  her  lap  and  talked,  held  her 
hand  or  asked  for  help  In  arranging  num- 
bered blocks  In  sequence. 

Dr.  Oeorge  Zubowlcz.  hospital  superintend- 
ent. Is  enthualasUc  about  the  VISTA  group. 
"It  doesn't  matter  where  they  go  or  wha» 
they  do  when  they  leave  here,"  he  aald. 
•Training  In  a  mental  hospital  culUvates 
real  empathy.  They  learn  to  think  like  the 
other  person:  to  see  his  vlewpolht  and  to 
undefstaiul  his  problems. 

"They  may  not  work  wltH  the  mentally  111 
when  they  leave,  but  tbey  wUl  have  leomod 
to  eooept  differing  behavior  patterns  and  to 


understand  other  peofde.    Tills  Is  tremen- 
dously important." 

NO  SIQN-CA«aiXBS  TKESI 

'These  are  not  the  slgn-carrters.  protest* 
Ing  everything."  declared  Chaplain  Paul 
Kapp.  coordinator  of  the  program.  "They 
arent  searching  for  a  vocational  Identity. 
Most  of  them  are  altrulsUc.  They're  imagi- 
native and  creative  and  have  Ume.  They're 
highly  motivated  and  sensitive  to  the  nee<is 
of  others,  and  they're  testing  their  beUefs  in 
practice.  They've  formed  pure  rolationahlpa 
with  other  people  on  a  personal  level  becauae 
they  sincerely  want  to  help." 
~  *T  wouldn't  try  to  assess  their  moUves." 
aald  nurse  Helen  Wlllholt.  "Whatevw  they 
are,  these  people  are  doing  a  wonderful  Joto. 
I  only  wish  there  were  more  of  them." 

ApparenUy.  BUeen  SulUvan  stlU  has  every* 
thing  going  for  her. 


Copyrifht  Law  Rensiott 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WBT  vnozicu 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVBS 

ThuTSiav.  ApriX  S.  1967 
The  Houaa  In  Committee  on  the  Wbole 
Houae  on  the  State  ol  the  Union  b*d  under 
conelderatlon  the  bill  (H.R.  1813)  for  the 
g»ner»l  revision  of  the  copyrl*bt  l»w.  Utle  17 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  »nd  for  other 
purpoeea. 

Mr.  STACK3KRS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee.  I  shall  not 
take  the  10  minutes  allotted  to  me  so 
graciously  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. OrlginaUy.  when  I  requested 
time,  I  had  anticipated  taking  the  full 
10  minutes,  but  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Abch  Moori,  has  presented  the 
case  very  well  before  the  House  concern- 
ing the  question  about  which  I  Intend  to 
speak,  and  that  Is  the  jurisdictional  In- 
fringement of  one  committee  upon  what 
another  committee  Is  doing. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Moosi  made  the 
statement  that  he  Intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  to 
deleU  certain  secUons  of  this  bill.  Now 
I  understand  he  Intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  all  of  section  11. 
which  has  to  do  with  jurisdiction  over 
CATV. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  said  that 
they  sent  me  a  letter  last  year  informing 
me  of  some  of  their  IntenUons  In  this 
line.  I  hold  In  my  hand  this  letter.  At 
the  top  of  the  letter  It  says: 

The  Copyright  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudlcUry  today  made  public 
the  following  letter  aent  by  AcUng  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Boaaar  M.  Kianiotma  to 
Chairman  H»ai.it  O  STAOCiaa.  of  the  House 
Committee  on  InteiaUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, deaaing  with  the  aubcommltteea  pro- 
poeed  reralon  at  the   Community  Antenna 
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TelevWon    limit   under   the   pending   copy- 
right l»w  revision. 

Al50  might  I  add  not  only  wu  It  made 
known  to  the  public  acrocs  the  Nation, 
but  It  was  Inserted  In  the  Cohgussiohal 
Rkcoro. 

I  understand  what  members  of  the 
committee  are  saying  at  Che  present  time 
Is  that  this  ought  not  to  be  deleted  be- 
cause we  were  given  full  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on.  I  wish  I  had  the 
time  to  read  all  of  this  two-page  epistle, 
but  It  does  not  tell  anything  about  trying 
to  take  Jurisdiction  away  from  our  com- 
mittee. It  talks  about  copyright  as  ap- 
plied to  CATV.  This  letter  was  written 
on  May  5.  196«.  At  that  time  we  had 
]ust  voted  out,  or  Just  previous  to  that 
had  voted  a  bUl  out,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Just  prevloua  to  this  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, sitting  as  a  full  committee  and 
working  for  8  days  In  public  hearings 
and  In  many,  many  executive  sessions, 
voted  out  a  bill  to  regulate  CATV.  This 
bill  and  companion  bills.  H.R.  12914,  H.B. 
13288.  and  H-R.  14301.  were  pending  In 
the  Committee  on  Rules  when  the  letter 
of  May  S.  1988,  was  received.  On  May  23, 
1988,  18  days  after  such  letter,  the  Port- 
nightly  case  derision  was  handed  down 
by  the  VS.  district  court  In  New  York, 
boldlng  that  every  CATV  In  the  coruntry 
Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  copy- 
right law.  This  Is  In  the  report  as  writ- 
ten by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  says : 
In  a  lon«.  deteiled,  and  thoroughly  docu- 
mented opinion  Judge  HerUnd*  held  tti»t 
tile  opermtlons  of  CATV  constitute  "public 
performance  for  profit"  end  Me  thue  In- 
frlngemente  under  the  present  statute.  This 
decision,  the  flrst  to  be  hsnded  down  on  the 
quMUon  in  the  United  States,  is  presently 
under  appeal. 

Our  committee,  the  Committee  on  In- 
teratate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  has  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of  Inter- 
state and  foreign  communications  since 
television  came  Into  being  or  CATV  came 
into  being.  Our  committee  is  delegated 
by  Congress  with  the  power  to  deal  with 
all  matters  connected  with  communica- 
tion and  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. I  believe  that  this  committee  has 
Infringed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  might  say  to  the  Congress  or 
to  those  here  today  that,  unless  those 
portions  of  the  bill  purporting  to  regu- 
late CATV  and  nonproflt  educational 
broadcasting  are  deleted,  I  win  be  forced 
to  vote  against  the  bill  ut  the  end  of  Its 
consideration  here.  I  will  also  be  forced 
to  ask  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
vote  against  the  bill  unless  the  regulatory 
provisions  In  sections  110  and  HI  of  the 
bill  are  deleted. 


Istence  of  a  device  kix>wn  as  the  Fuzz 
Phrase  Computer.  My  statement  at  that 
time  Is  reproduced  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  Subsequently  n  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  com- 
puter was  earlier  stolen  by  someone  from 
the  Canadian  Defense  Department  and 
published  at  a  prior  date  In  Canada. 
Upon  investigation,  I  find  simply  that  the 
Canadians  stole  it  from  the  Pentagon  be- 
fore I  did  and  then  were  careless  enough 
to  let  It  be  stolen  from  them.  Obviously 
a  device  such  as  this  only  oould  spring 
from  the  minds  of  American  whiz-klds. 
In  the  Intervening  weeks  thereafter  I 
was  able  to  steal  from  the  Pentagon  its 
Improved  version  of  the  Fuzz  Phrase 
Computer  designated  Mark  n.  The  Mark 
n.  reproduced  here  as  a  table,  differs 
from  the  Mark  I  by  the  addition  of  an 
entire  new  column,  columin  D,  and  there- 
fore requires  use  of  a  random  four -digit 
rather  than  three-digit  number. 
PxNTAGow  BacasT  SpnxBD 

•Toul  Reciprocal  Mobuity?"— "Synchron- 
ised Digital  Projectlonr' — "8y»t«inatlMd 
Third -Generation  Prognunmlng?" — "Parallel 
Reciprocal  OpUons?" 

Since  Robert  S.  McNamara.  his  computers 
and  his  whlz-klds  commandeered  the  Penta- 
gon In  19SI  the  public  has  been  bombarded 
with  speeches,  statements  and  press  releases 
replete  with  such  unintelligible  gobbledegook 
which  reveals  Uttis  of  what  goes  on  there. 

Foreign  secret  sgenta  have  the  skill,  train- 
ing and  electronic  snooping  devices  to  get 
around  these  semanUc  land  mines  and  search 
for  hard  inttlllgence.    Just  plain  domestic 


patriots  do  not.  John  Q.  Taxpayer  wonden 
what  In  heaven  'hell  Is  happening  to  the  SSO 
or  »ao  billions  of  his  money  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  spends  every  year.  Bo  does  Oongre« 
which  bears  but  seldom  understands  his  in. 
comprehensible  explanaUons. 

Therefore — so  the  Amertcan  people  can 
understand  why  tliey  can't  understsnd  what 
Pentagon  spokesmen  teU  them — I  sm  today 
revealing  one  of  their  deepest  secrets. 

It  Is  the  "Pusiphraae  Computer"  Issued  to 
all  top  Pentagon  clvtllans  which  enables  them 
to  sound  Just  like  they  know  all  about  wbnt 
they  are  saying.  They  don't.  But  you  don't, 
either. 

The  Computer  supplies  Its  user  with  Ph.  D- 
ioundlng  fu*Ky  phrases  guaranteed  to  con- 
fuse and  obscure  practically  anything.  De. 
tails  of  the  device  (obtained  at  great  risk) 
are  attached.  At  command  it  will  produce 
1000  different  and  sonorous  authority-bear- 
ing fuzzy  phrases  guaranteed  to  tie  Incapable 
of  comprehension  by  anyone. 

Use  of  the  Computer  Is  simple.  Imagine 
any  random  three  digit  number.  If  you  lack 
Imagination  use  part  of  your  telephone  num- 
ber and  such.  Then  select  from  columns  A, 
B  and  C  the  three  corresponding  fun  words 
Combine  them  to  produce  your  foggy,  orac- 
ular, equlvocable,  tndefliiable,  abstruse  end 
obtuse  "fuzxphrase". 

Whatever  turns  up  la  certam  to  surround 
you  with  the  aura  of  an  authority  and  bam- 
booale  everyone. 

Do  I  think  they  will  proswcute  me  under 
the  Ofllclal  Secrets  Act  for  this  revelauont 
No.  I  believe  the  Pentagon  will  opt  to  uti- 
lize Its  733  and  pursue  its  601  to  achieve  a  87fi. 
Ukely  as  not  It  also  will  teed  thirty  new 
fuzz  words  into  the  Computer  and  well  all 
be  off  on  another  ttmnd  of  befuddling  hot- 
air  balloon  rides. 


Futz-phrate  computer  (Mark  II) 
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A  Free  Man  aad  tb*  CeM  Wu 


Fail  Phrase  Conpatcr  (Muk  II) 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cauroaMia 
IN  THE  HOOaK  OF  REPRKSINTATIVKS 

Monday.  AprU  10.  lit? 
Mr.  HOeMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  MTcral 
rnontha  aso  I  made  dlactosure  of  tbe  ot- 


HKTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  t^UISIANA 
IN  THE  BOtTS£  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  10,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  the 
remarks  of  Mario  Garcia  Kohly,  Presi- 
dent. Defftcto  Government  of  Cuba  (in 
exUe)    to  be  of   thought-provoking  in- 
terest to  all  Americauis  and  I  ask  to  In- 
sert  it  in  the  Record  for  our  colleagues: 
Ak  End  to  thi  Coij>  Wa» 
Simple  •olutloM  are  *ai7  ■eldom  accepted. 
Kot  becauM   t&ey  an  simple,   but  becauM 
they   an    effective    and    tbey    frlgbten   the 
Tsated   intereata   of   tbcae   who   proflt   from 
wach.  a  cold  war. 

Ruaala  has  captured  half  the  world 
through  her  ayst^D  of  cold  war  and  expects 
total  Tlctory  without  a  hot  war.  It  look*  to 
me  as  though  abe  might  succeed.  Through 
her  Insidious  propaganda  and  through  trea- 
aon  in  high  places,  thiM  great  power,  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  been  paralyzed 
by  FKAR.  while  Russia  prisbed  on  In  Laos. 
Korea,  Cambodia.  Viet  Nam.  and  Cuba.  We 
were   flrst  sold  the   Idea  of   "freedom   from 


colonialism"  while  Russia  developed  the 
greatest  empire  of  subjugated  nations  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  aocompUshed  It 
through  the  most  brutal  methods  of  mass 
murder,  deportations,  etc.  We  hear  no 
counter -propaganda  from  the  West  about 
liberating  the  captive  natloms  of  this  brutal 
Asiatic  deepoUnn.  Through  editorial  writers 
who  proclaimed  Castro,  and  sold  him  to  the 
American  public  as  a  modem  Robin  Hood, 
the  hasty  action  of  the  State  Department  in 
giving  him  political  recognlUon,  the  "tailored 
for  failure"  operation  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and 
the  subsequent  arre«t  of  myaelf  lor  trying 
to  disrupt  Castro's  economy,  as  well  as  use 
of  the  US.  Fleet,  and  the  U-S.  Coast  Guard 
to  prevent  arms  reaching  the  Cuban  under- 
ground, have  all  conspired  to  keep  Castro 
In  power  and  extend  the  Russian  empln  to 
within  90  miles  of  the  United  States. 

"We  must  not  have  another  oonfrontatlon 
with  Russia."  "Russian  communists  an  mel- 
lowing." "We  must  help  feed  and  arm  the 
communist  captive  nations  of  Europe."  "We 
must  help  them  develop  their  resources." 
"We  must  seU  wheat  on  credit  to  Russia." 
"Better  Red  than  dead."  aJl  of  xheoe  policies 
and  slogans  along  with  the  one  about  the 
"betrayed  revolution  of  Cuba"  have  con- 
ditioned the  mind  of  the  American  people 
to  accept  such  follies  as  on  uninspected  test 
ban  treaty,  on  the  withdrawal  of  Russian 
missiles  without  inspection,  which  an  atUl 
In  Cuba.  The  reduction  by  withdrawal  at 
our  first  nuclear  striking  force  In  Europe  and 


then  are  even  tboae  who  try  to  seU  us  oik 
unilateral  disarmaments  These  are  tlM  re«l 
fscioni  In  the  oold  war. 

Victory  will  come  from  wltlxln  tlirougb  in- 
ternal sumnder.  that  Is  tlie  Russian  strategy- 
Why  can  Russia  carry  out  this  strategy,  and 
how  con  we  turn  the  tables  on  her?  Hen 
U  the  simple  soluUon-  .  .  .  Create  the  same 
amount  of  trouble,  an  Internal  revolt,  and 
In&ldlous  propaganda  beblnd  the  lines  of  the 
great  Russian  empln.  keep  her  so  busy  at 
bome  she  will  not  be  able  to  operate  outside 
her  own  natural  frontiers.  No  victory  was 
ever  accomplished  by  containing  or  by 
Umlted  reprisals.  I  proposed  to  high  gov- 
ernment officials  that  they  should  reoognl«e 
my  DeFacto  Government  of  Cuba  as  the 
legitimate  Government  In  Exile.  This  would 
unite  the  many  factions  of  exiles  and  assure 
the  victory  over  Castro  by  the  Cuban  people 
without  th€  danger  of  a  " confrontation"  be- 
tween the  United  Statea  and  Rusria,  Once 
this  was  accompllsbed  I  propose  to  recognize 
the  resistance  movements  of  every  one  of  the 
captive    nations    as    Governments    In    Exile 


volt  and  during  the  courageous  Hungarian 
fl^t  for  freedom  while  Ruastan  tanks  slaugh- 
tered the  helpleae  people.  They  would  rather 
see  our  boys  die  in  Viet  Nam  to  "contain" 
communism  so  as  not  to  "enlarge  the  theater 
of  operations"  so  as  not  to  oOend  Russia  as 
EChrushchev  Is  "mellowing,"  than  to  accept 
a  practical  solution  which  would  liberate  a 
hundred  million  slaves  of  the  Russian 
tyranny  in  Russia  and  Europe,  and  700  mil- 
lion In  Asia.  No.  It  Is  more  important  to 
them  to  llberaU  Portugal's  African  colony 
than  It  Is  to  free  the  millions  of  these  en- 
slaved human  beings.     I  have  Just  finished 


for  example  to  overthrow  a  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  dlcutorshlp),  Cuba,  and  oU 
other  countries  will  oome  to  the  aid  of  the 
threatened  country.  Threatened  by  the 
peaceful  co-existence  of  communlts  tactics. 
This  assistance  will  take  form  In  whatever 
manner  the  threatened  country  requests  .  .  . 
financial,  military,  political  advisors,  prop- 
aganda, or  whatever  meani  an  necessary  to 
keep  more  countries  from  falling  Into  the 
clutches  of  the  communist  ImperiallBtlc  dic- 
tatorship of  Russia  and  China. 

I  feel  that  the  Western  powers  must  take 
the  initiative  at  every  step  to  prevent  the 


reading  a  very  large  and  voluminous  book     ^  m^     q,  y^g  people  and  their  governments 


entitled  "Victory  Without  War"  with  aU  the 
quotes  from  Khrushchev.  I  highly  recom- 
mend it  to  thoee  who  oppose  this  simple  solu- 
tion to  end  the  could  war,  tiefore  America 
falls  from  within  as  Cuba  did. 

I  for  one  will  not  surreoder  so  easily,  and 
In  my  one-man  war  against  cocnmunlsm.  I 
appeal  to  every  patrtoUc  citizen  of  the  world 
and  especially  to  the  Veterans  of  F<»elgn 
Wars  and  the  American  Legion,  lo  back  me 

~  I    have 


iDto  this  "peaceful  co-existence"  which 
only  a  means  to  an  end  in  the  oommunlst'i 
attempt  to  dominate  the  entire  world.  Bad 
tM*  plan  been  put  Into  effect  years  ago.  we 
would  not  have  today  a  communist  Cuba. 
We  would  not  l^ve  lost  North  Ko- 
res  and  Laos,  Zanzibar,  the  Belgian  Congo, 
Vlet-nam,  and  perhaps  not  so  much  subver- 
sion at  bome  in  high  places.  We  would  have 
thrown  the  communists  off-balance,  for  the 


resent  almost  Vi  o^  ^e  worlds  population. 
With  a  sanctuary  such  as  Cuba  we  would 
give  them  every  facility  to  broadcast  freely. 
In  their  own  language,  to  the  people  back 
home  sending  them  a  message  of  hope  of 
their  ulUmate  IlberaUon.  They  would  re- 
ceive instructions  In  organizing  guerilln  war- 
fan  and  organizing  themselvee  by  cells  for 
the  day  of  liberation.  They  would  receive 
financial  aid  and  the  arms  that  Russia  has 
so  lavishly  poxired  Into  Cuba  amounting  to 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  for  Custro  to  em- 
ploy In  subverting  and  conquering  the  Amer- 
ican continents.  These  arms,  because  they 
on  of  Russian  and  Czech  manufacture,  could 
not  be  traced  back  If  they  were  captured  by 
the  Russians.  In  other  words,  they  could 
not  blame  the  States  for  arming  her  captive 
nstlonsi 

My  plans  for  recognising  these  govem- 
menu  in  exile  after  the  UbemUon  of  Cuba 
was  received  with  open  arms  and  great  en- 
thusiasm by  the  leaders  in  New  York  of  the 
free  Polish.  Hungarian.  Bulgarian.  Ruman- 
ian. East  Germans.  Lithuanians,  Estonians. 
lAtTioDs,  Ukrainians,  Albanians,  Yugoslavs. 
Czechs  and  White  Russians,  who  see  In  my 
plan  the  flnt  pnctical  step  for  the  liberation 
or  *helr  horoetandB.  Almost  every  Amertcan 
President  since  World  War  11  hoe  promised 
these  foreign  nationals  to  extend  such  recog- 
Qitlon  and  help,  and  bad  forgotten  it 
promptly  after  the  election. 

Their  faith  in  me  comes  from  a  different 
consideration,  tbey  know  I  have  suffered  and 
been  jailed  by  Castro's  communists  for  trying 


war  or  total  surrender.  Because 
stated  these  views  In  pubUc  addresses  and 
tbey  are  so  feared  by  the  communist  mosten, 
I  have  been  Jailed  and  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  one  year  In  Jail  by  your  Federal 
Court  on  the  charge  of  oounterfeltlng  Cuban 
money  with  which  to  wreck  Oaatro's  econ- 
omy. I  ask  for  your  help  and  support.  My 
real  crime  is  being  a  devoted  anti-communist 
who  means  to  do  something  about  It! 

Do  you? 

There  Is  a  groes  mlsconcept  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  oold  war  because  of  the  greater 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  "peaceful 
co-exlBtence."  The  West  considers  peaceful 
co-existence  to  be  exactly  what  the  words 
mean,  to  exist  In  a  peaceful  manner  without 
interference  with  other  people's  philoeophy 
or  way  of  life.  Peacelul  co-«Klstence  to  the 
Russians,  and  to  a  minor  degree  the  Chinese 
communists,  means  an  entirely  different 
thing.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  According 
to  the  study  made  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
BocUktloQ  on  this,  the  correct  definition  of 
what  the  Russians  mean  by  peaceful  co- 
existence la  the  theory  of  one  step  back- 
wards and  two  steps  forward.  It  Is  a  plan  to 
lull  the  Western  powers  Into  lowering  their 
defenses  whUe  they  (the  Russians)  carry  on 
aoUve  subversion  In  the  capitalist  countries 
while  our  guard  is  down  due  to  our  erro- 
neous Interpretition  of  the  meaning  of  peace- 
ful co-existence. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  peaceful 
co-existence  propaganda  can  be  seen  In  the 
AdmlnistraUon's  attempt  to  disarm  unllat- 


Kennedy  called  hie  greatest  speech  .  .  .  that 
the  people  must  not  know  that  peaoeful 
oD-exlst«nce  Is  propaganda,  and  tliat  it  In  no 
way  Implies  a  ceesauon  ot  active  subvenion. 
revoluuon.  and  arming  of  oommunist  groups 
wtthln  the  capitalist  countries.  In  our  in- 
tcrprwtation  of  peaoeful  oo-exlstence,  that 
would  be  plain  hypiocnsy. 

I  am  not  advocating  vtodenoe,  I  am  only 
accepting  the  term  "peaoeful  oo-exlstence" 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Russians 


MAUD  OsftCU  KORLT. 

4>re»ident,  de  facto  Government  of  Cuba 
(fnecfle). 


CaHferttia  Fcderstioa  of  Toaaf  Dea»- 
crttt— Part  V 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 


IN  TBI  HOUSK  OF  BEPKESOrTATlVB) 

Monday,  AprU  10.  1917 
Mr.     BURTON     of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  In    the   Rico»D,   I   Include   the 
following : 
to  fr«  mi  iwn  oountry.  CuM^  which  w».     ^^"^".^^Vd  'onTg^i'  llTd  trcTm^il^      C»uto.ni»  P«««t.ok  or  To<mo  Dumoc^t. 

c»otm«.  ,1th  th.  Mm.  U«  and  terror  lu.t  u     ^"^^'^^  "  .nt«  latTim  unlni,p«:t«l  nu-  ~  — ''"  ^ 

clear  test-ban  treaty,  and  to  even  accept 
Khrushchev's  word  tbat  the  missiles  wen 
taken  out  of  Cuba.  MissUes  tbat  wen 
brought  Into  Cuba  surreptitiously  to  prepare 
for  a  sneak  attack  on  this  nation,  the  U,S.A^ 
while  our  guard  was  down  because  of  our 
firm  belief  in  the  theory  of  peaceful  co-exist- 
ence. There  U  no  peaceful  co-existence  as 
we  Interpret  It  in  the  communist  vocabu- 
lary. It  Is  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  the 
destruction  of  everything  we  hold  dear. 
Lenin.  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev  had  advo- 
cated peaceful  oo-exlstence  whenever  neces- 
sary in  order  to  destroy  our  way  of  Ufe.  X 
for  one  do  not  accept  peaceful  co-exlstenoe 
as  a  possibility;  and  therefore  propose  the 
following : 

Soon  after  we  are  eeUbllshed  In  Cuba,  X 
will  initiate  a  strong  diplomatic  oflenelve 
to  enlist  the  consent  and  agreement  of  all 

.^^..  vu«  «^»^  w.^«  » -, anu-communlst  naUons  whereby  at  the  rtj-      ^^^^  ___ ^_ 

these  indoctrinated,  parsimonious  fooU  with      quest  of  an  established  government  "»d^      ^^     ^^^  ^^^^  movement, 
a  holler  than  thou  face  would  oppose  this     investlgaUon   has  been  made  showing  that 
violenUy  following  the  instrucUons  of  thetr      that  country  la  In  danger  of  a  <»o^t^^ 
masten  like  they  did  tiutmgh  the  Polish  re- 


captured with  the  same  lies  and  terror  Just  as 
theirs.  And  we  have  a  conunon  bond,  an  In- 
dlnolvable  bond,  which  would  make  roe  keep 
my  promise  .  .  .  the  knowledge  tbat  cocn- 
munlsm must  be  fought,  and  fought  cour- 
ageously, wherever  it  is.  for  It  knows  no 
fronUers,  and  tliat  whUe  there  is  one  oom- 
muniat  country  In  existence,  every  freedom 
loving  people  are  endangered  by  this  unduly 
doctrine. 

I  feel  confident  tliat  once  these  govern- 
ments In  exile  are  recognized  and  can  operate 
in  a  sanctuary  too  far  away  from  Russia  to 
invade  or  attack,  that  Russia  would  be  kept 
eo  off  balance  by  sabotage,  propaganda,  up- 
risings, derailments,  and  other  acts  of  re- 
sistance by  the  people  within  her  own  sphere 
ol  influence  that  we  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  a  confrontaUon  at  the  BerUn  Wall  or 
ml&filles  90  miles  from  home.  We  would  put 
RuASla  on  the  defensive  and  take  the  offen- 
sive from  her.  All  of  this  I  oould  do;  but.  of 
course,  the  Russians  would  not  like  It,  and 


takeover  by  intemaJ  subvereloo   (difference 


PLATVOaSf — ^PAST    V 

c.  cnrnxM  rAmrtcirATton  xk  poimce 
A  republic  Is  a  goremment  In  which  ail 
can  shore.  But  a  democracy  is  a  government 
in  which  all  do.  Soon  automation  will  be 
thrusting  a  society  of  leUure  upon  us,  and  it 
wUl  be  possible  for  all  Americans  to  partici- 
pate In  our  governmental  process  to  some 
degree,  sharing  on  a  much  more  nearly  equal 
basis  than  that  today  In  what  our  founding 
fathers  knew  to  be  the  essential  beneflu  of 
poltUcal  involvement. 

We  affirm  our  believe  In.  and  support  of.  a 
poUUcal  system  which  will  allow  the  fullest 
citizen  participation.     To  that  «ul: 

I.  We  urge  that  our  party  itructxues  be 
overhauled,  particularly  that  the  Democratic 
ptfty  be  thoroughly  reorganised  so  that  its 
governing  bodies  will  be  oonsUtuted  on  a 
grassroots  basis  and.  further,  that  the  present 
cumbersome  and  ineffective  State  and  Coimty 
Central  Committees  be  replaced  by  a  state- 


3.  We  support  the  right  of  all  volunteer 
group*  to  make  preprlnuwy  endorsements. 
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snd  look  f  orw«Rl  to  tbc  eztendtnc  of  Uila 
proc«n  throughout  the  country. 

S  We  xu%t  the  ubenllx&tlon  of  voter  r*- 
qtUrvmcnU.  p&rtlculvl;  that  18  jmn  olds  b« 
•Mowed  the  rtjht  to  TOte;  Ui*t  voter  registra- 
tion be  pennaneot;  wjul  that  Autotnatcal 
techniques  be  tn»tltuted  to  waure  tr»ii«fer 
of  voter  regLetrations  without  need  for  re- 
regletratlon;  that  voter  reglstnition  effort* 
by  county  agencies  be  greatly  tntenslfled; 
that  the  r«glBtratlon  deadline  be  moved  to 
14  days  prior  to  election  day. 

4  We  urge  that  all  candidate*  for  non- 
partisan oAce  be  required  to  Hat  their  party 
Affiliation  aa  part  Of  their  ballot  designation. 

5.  We  urge  federal  tai  deduction  for  small 
political  contribution*,  and  the  creation  of 
an  independent  regulatory  agency,  a  National 
Elections  CommlMlon.  compoaed  of  nonpar- 
tisan civil  eervanw.  We  urge  the  more  rigor- 
ous control  of  elecUon  campaign  contribu- 
tion and  reporting  of  said  contributions.  We 
urge  thAt  the  National  Eectlors  Commission 
be  authorized  to  eolleci  sod  distribute  said 
coatrlbutlotis  to  political  candidates. 

6.  We  <^pOM  all  forms  of  gerrjuuanderlng. 

7.  We  support  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posed conjitltutlonal  amendment  to  extend 
the  term  of  Coiigre*amen  to  four  yeara.  with 
half  the  CongrefiSlonal  elections  ocrtncldlng 
with  PTealdenUaa  elscUona.  Thla  will  enable 
Congrwwmen  to  devote  more  time  to  their 
Joba.  rather  than  to  campaigning,  aod  gain 
easenUal  experience  before  they  face  reelec- 
tion. 

8.  Because  of  the  IncrcaslDgly  decisive  role 
bureaucracy  plays  In  tlie  day-to-day  Uvsa  of 
all  our  citizen*,  we  urge  the  creation  otf  an 
office  of  Ombudsman,  dedicated  to  facUltat- 
1D«  clUxens'  dealings  with  publicly  regulated 
b\ireaucraclei.  and  providing  speedy,  inex- 
pensive remedies  for  inappropriate  bureau- 
cratic Judgments. 

0.  We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  federal,  state. 
and  local  "Hatch  Acts"  designed  to  mlnJbmlie 
the  CoDstltuUonal  rlghu  of  public  employ- 
ees. relegaUng  Uits  nation's  largest  group  ot 
rmployees  to  second-claes  poUtlcal  cltlaen- 
ahip,  severely  Umlting  their  political  parUcl- 
patlon. 

10.  We  urve  the  election  of  the  President 
by  direct  popular  vote  and  therefore  call  for 
the  abolttloti  ot  the  Bectoral  CoUege  system. 

O.    CIVIL    SIOMTS 

We  recognise  that  today  the  central  issues 
ol  dvU  rights  In  America  and  In  Oollfomia 
are  imam  at  economy  and  of  Social  welfare 
and  at  the  war  on  poverty.  Accordingly  In 
this  Platform,  statemente  on  these  matters 
are  contained  In  other  sections. 

Spectflc  Issues  of  ctvii  rights  remain. 

1.  We  repeat  our  unalterable  support  of  full 
equality  In  housing  through  national  legts- 
latloa  and  state  leglslauon.  We  strongly  op- 
pose any  attempt  by  the  leadership  of  our 
p«rty  to  water-down  in  any  way  Its  proper 
commitment  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Rumford  Act  and  all  other  fair  bousing  leg- 
Ulatlon. 

2  We  support  the  basic  Ideas  of  black 
power  as  reaponidbly  enunciated  by  non- 
Tlolent  leaders  of  the  dvll  rlghta  movement. 
Black  power,  by  this  deflnlUon,  oonslsU  ol 
the  development  of  Negro  political  power 
within  the  framework  of  the  American  poli- 
tical system,  leadership  of  the  dvll  rights 
movement  from  within  the  gbettoee  and  the 
use  of  black  economic  power  throuf^  selec- 
Uve  purchasing.  We  urge  the  preservation  of 
the  cultural  background  of  the  American  Ne- 
gro, and  «e  support  fair  law  tnforoement 
with  an  end  to  police  malpractice  through  In- 
dependent police  review  boards.  We  do  not 
understand  the  tsrm  "ooo-vlolent"  to  pa*- 
ciude  the  use  of  force  In  leffttlmate  lelf-de- 
tenae. 


Hopt  for  ^  Pott  Ofic* 

EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBDfT ATI V CS 

Monday.  AprQ  10,  1967 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing 
In  the  ChrUstlan  Science  Monitor.  Erwta 
D.  Canham  sees  tremendous  possibilities 
in  Postmaster  Genral  O  Brien's  plan  to 
make  the  Post  Office  a  nonprofit  Govern- 
ment corporation.  Mr.  Canham  s  article 
is  a  fair  and  thoughtful  commentary  on 
the  Postmaster  General's  idea,  and  I  en- 
ter it  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd. 

Hope  roa  thb  Pobt  Omca 
(By  Brwln  D.  Canham) 
Conservatives  have  long  urged  that  the 
United  States  Post  Ol&ce  be  run  by  private 
enterprise.  Now  comes  Postmaster  Oenerai 
Ijawreoce  P.  O'Brien  to  proE>oae  It  be  operated 
along  business  Unei  by  a  public  corporation. 
The  proposal  is  bold.  As  everybody  says, 
it  wlU  require  very  careful  study.  But  there 
is  one  reason  why  It  might  work  today  when 
it  might  not  have  worked  two  decades  ago. 
In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
learned  a  great  deal  about  "systems  man- 
agement"— about  the  operation  of  very  large 
scale  enterprlsee.  whether  In  the  public  area 
tike  the  National  Areonautlcs  and  Space 
Admlnlitratlon  or  the  private  area  like  the 
aerospace  induitry  or  the  automotive  Indus- 
try. Indeed,  syitenu  management  la  one  of 
the  great  breakthroughs  ot  the  computed  age. 
It  Is  already  traniformlng  many  elements  In 
the  American  sconomy. 

rKDxaat.  "jvttOLm" 
The  Post  Ofhce  would  seem  to  cry  out  for 
this  kind  of  admlnlstratlTe  reform.  It  la, 
as  Ur.  O'Brien  said,  "a  Jungle  of  leglslaUon 
and  custom"  which  hampers  effldency  and 
responsible  modemlEatloc  at  every  hand. 
Under   the   03rlen    proposal,    the    public 


terprtslng  men.  Valiant  eflwts  have  been 
made  to  Introduce  reforms.  Valiant  offldala 
today  try  to  do  their  beat.  But  they  are 
handcuffed  by  the  system. 

The  device  of  a  public  corporation  has 
proved  effective  In  recent  Ajperican  experi- 
ence. The  lucceeses  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  speak  for  themselves  NASA  baa 
done  a  tremendous  Job.  The  TVA  to  an  on- 
going. long-Tlndlcated  operation,  although 
unlike  Vie  other  parallels  It  competes  direct- 
ly with  private  utilities  while  eojoylng  ma- 
jor  tax  and  borrowing  advantages. 

CONStTLTATtVa    EXmlXHCK 

The  proposed  post  office  corporation.  like 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  NASA, 
might  well  contract  out  some  of  its  functions 
to  private  enterprise.  It  would  need  the 
best  consultative  experience  of  the  systems 
maoageri  to  Install  and  operate  lu  reforms. 
The  tiansttlonal  stages  would  be  extraor- 
dinarily dUBcult.  How  would  the  deadwood 
be  phased  out? 

These  and  many  other  problems  would  re- 
quire masalve  and  wise  study.  Begeneratton 
would  not  take  place  OTemlcht.  Career 
workers  would  certainly  have  to  be  treated 
with  consideration.  It  Is  Interesting  that  J. 
Edward  Day.  the  lawyer  and  former  Insurance 
executive  who  was  President  Kennedy's  first 
Postmaster  Oenerai,  opposes  the  Idea.  The 
piostal  unions  express  grave  reserve. 

But  Mr.  O^rten'B  couraceous  Idea  ibould 
not  gather  dust.  The  men  who  know  most 
about  operating  great  systems  should  advise 
the  Congress  on  what  could  be  done.  It  has 
tremendous  poeslbUlUes. 


in  Fare*  tbe  Laad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWAjRD  G.  HALL 

07  Mlaaouu 
IN  THB  HO08E  OP  BKPBESENTATTVES 

Mondav,  AprO  10.  19$7 
Mr.    HALL.    Mr.   Speaker,   with   the 
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corporatton  would  have  a  board  of  directors     present  tunnoll  besetting  America's  dairy 


appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  Congress.  It  would  be  managed  by  a  pro- 
fessional executive  appointed  by  the  board. 
Hiring  potlclee,  wages,  and  working  condi- 
tions would  be  set  by  normal  collective  bar- 
gaining. Just  as  In  private  business. 

The  postal  unions  would  no  longer  lobby 
wa^es  and  other  changes  through  Congress. 
Operating  funds  would  be  raised  by  bond  Is- 
sues. If  subsidies  were  found  to  t>e  In  the 
public  Interest  they  could  be  leglilated  by 
Congress  or — I  should  think  preferably — 
subsidies  for  limited  public  services  could 
oome  oul  of  total  earnings  If  Congress  de- 
cides certain  fimctlona  iboutd  be  carried  on 
at  less  than  cost  in  the  general  Intcreet. 


Hopefully  the  Increased  effldener  of  tbe 
total  operation  would  be  so  beneficial  that 
financial  burdens  would  be  greatly  lessened. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  oosta  ahould  not  come 
down  even  while  wages  and  public  benefits 
went  up.  This  has  been  tbe  broad  experi- 
ence In  the  nearest  parallels:  the  operation 
of  the  telephone  syitem  or  the  electrical  and 
gas  utUlUes. 

The  board  of  directors,  appointed  by  tbe 
President  and  Congress  and  yet  not  directly 
controlled  on  an  administrative  basis  by 
them,  could  work  out  the  vast  changes  nec- 
sasary  In  the  ancient  system-  Tbe  Post 
Office,  froco  ths  Postmaster-Oeneral  at  the 
top  down  through  th*  postmasters  In  dtles 
a&d  towns  and  ths  mall  escrlsrs  on  thsstrset, 
has  bad  Its  large  shars  ot  dsdleatsd  and  •&- 


Industry  ajid  the  growing  crisis  tn  Ameri- 
can agriculture  there  has  been  oonslder- 
ftblc  Interest  in  a  book  by  Dan  P.  Van 
Gorder  entlUed  •Dl  Pares  the  Land."  I 
think  my  colleagues  may  be  interested  In 
the  attached  review  of  this  book  by  Ijois 
H.  Sargent  of  Springfield.  Mo.  The  re- 
view follows: 

Iio.  Pasis  thx  Lakd 
<Revlew  by  LoU  Sargent  ot  the  book  by  Dan 
P.    Van    Oorder.    pubiuhed    by    Western 
IslaxKU.  Boston  and  Los  Angeles) 
Pederal  regulation  of  agriculture  has  been 
predlctated    on    the    assun^iUoo    that    the 
United  States  has  had  lurplusses  which  held 
down  farm  prices. 

Dan  P.  Van  Gorder  has  written  a  book.  "Ill 
Pares  the  lAUd."  In  which  he  proves  that 
there  has  never  been  an  overproduction  of 
food  In  the  United  States,  as  claimed  by  tbe 
sdmlnlstnitlons  since  1833.  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  and  Is  now  an  In- 
sufficient supply  ot  foods,  and  that  the 
United  States  has  been  Importing  food  to 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

The  objecUvc  ot  the  New  Deal,  which 
began  this  distortion  of  truth,  was  to  control 
farmers  as  the  first  step  towards  soclallalng 
the  country.  The  Agrlcultrual  Adjustment 
Act,  signed  into  law  Hay.  1933.  was  the  flnt 
move  In  this  direction. 

To  prove  his  thesis  that  the  claim  ot  ovcr- 
produetton  was  a  boax.  autbcr  Van  Oorder 


coes  to  ths  Department  ot  Agriculture  ItasU. 
SrinK  reports  from  annual  issues  of  Agrlcul- 
turaJ  Stastlstlca.  and  the  annual  Volums  otf 
StatUUcal  Absttact  ot  the  United  States. 
Quotmg  a  statement  found  in  the  Statistical 
Ibstract  fcr  1W».  h»  writes;  In  ths  fiscal 
Tear  beginning  July  1.  1923.  our  farme.  for 
tbe  first  time  tn  our  hUtory.  faUed  to  pro- 
duce enough  food  to  supply  erport  demands 
»nd  meet  domestic  requirements."  ^rouin' 
BCM-ch  into  records  from  tbe  yean  1918  to 
1632  the  author  deduces  the  foUowlng:  if 
we  had  not  exported  a  single  pound  of  farm 
commodities  during  those  eight  yean,  there 
iUU  was  not  enough  food  produced  to  satisfy 
domestic  requirements.  He  lists  figures  to 
■how  the  gradual  decline  in  production  of 
farm  produce  between  1900  and  1929. 

The  o^-erproductlon  propaganda  was  made 
ooDvlnclng  because  the  food  resources  were 
not  measured  In  terms  of  supplies  per  capita 
of  total  population,  which  was  continuously 
increasing  over  the  yeara.  Nor  was  It  taken 
into  oonalderaUon  that  tbe  farm  populaUon 
was  decreasing  whUe  urban  populaUon  was 
rapidly  increasing. 

Why  was  the  overproduction  thecwy  ac- 
cepted? Because,  the  author  believes,  of  the 
economic  distress  of  1933.  and  also  because 
the  farmers  were  not  well  organised. 

The  suthor  cites  distortions  of  facU  and 
rigging  of  records  in  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  oonUnue  the  overproducUon  hoax. 
One  example  given:  during  the  sU  years, 
1958  to  1963.  Incliislve.  the  United  States  ex- 
ported 803  mUllon  pounds  of  beef  while  im- 
porting 8.438  million  pounds.  But  wriUng 
In  the  June  29.  1964  Issue  of  Foreign  Agri- 
culture, page  11.  the  Secretsj?  of  Agricul- 
ture said  that  "Beef  Is  In  surplus  supply  in 
ths  United  SUtee  and  meets  the  basic  re- 
qulremenU  of  P.  L.  480  ellgibUlty."  In  other 
words,  we  were  Importing  beef  to  give  away! 
Here  this  reviewer  Is  prompted  to  inquire 
why  tbe  United  States  government  engages 
in  the  Import  business  which  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  private  enterprise? 

As  a  final  testimony  against  the  hoax  of 
overproduction.  Van  Gorder  tells  the  story  of 
Agricultural  Clrrular  No.  a»«.  Thla  circular 
was  authorteed  during  the  Hoover  Adminis- 
tration. It  was  researched  and  prepared  by 
two  economlits,  Basel  K  SUebllng  and  Me- 
dora  U  Ward.  The  flndingi  were  in  buI>- 
»tance.  that  the  problem  was  underconsump- 
itoa  "If  our  people  were  eating  all  the  food 
they  need  and  tbe  food  required  to  keep  them 
at  a  safe  nutritional  level,  we  would  l>e  fac- 
ing a  serious  underproduction  problem-" 

Tills  circular  was  not  printed  until  1933, 
after  the  New  Deal  had  started  Its  overpro- 
ducUon hoax.  Tbe  circular  was  xised  as  the 
bssls  of  an  address  given  Nov.  4,  1938.  by 
Senator  Lester  J.  Dickman.  of  Iowa,  at  the 
Cornell  Forum  Conference.  His  subject  was 
'■Agriculture  And  Its  Future."  The  Senator 
made  the  statement  that  thU  report  was  one 
of  the  most  important  documenU  ever  Issued 
by  the  Government. 

When  New  Deal  offlclaU  learned  of  this 
address  by  the  Senator,  they  decided  that 
Circular  No.  298  must  be  suppreesod.  and  It 
was.  Ths  full  detaUs  of  this  euppreaelon 
show  to  what  lengths  the  administration 
went  to  conceal  Information  that  was  de- 
tcrlmental  to  Its  policies. 

Another  slip  occurred  when.  In  the  Feb- 
ruary. 1934  Issue  of  Consumer  Guide,  then 
published  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
AdmlnUtratlon,  In  conjunction  with  ths 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  the  following 
was  printed:  *'We  are  not  only  consuming 
less  milk  than  would  be  best  for  us.  but 
we  are  not  producing  enough  to  supply  that 
adequate  amount  fully." 

These  sUps  contain  tbe  truth  and  give  ths 
lie  to  the  administration's  overproducUoo 
story. 

In  subsequent  chapters  ths  author  dis- 
cusses Government  and  Farming.  Tariffs  aad 
Farming.   Technologr   and   Psrmlng.   lAbar 


Unions  ^^*^  Farming,  and  the  effect  of  thass 
ivUtlonshlps  oa  sgrtculturs  In  ths  United 
states. 

For  ths  "fann  {woblsm**  Itstff,  Van  Oordsr 
offers  solutions  for  land  erosions  and  other 
problenu  of  the  soil. 

Ths  first  step  towards  improving  ths  lot 
of  the  farmers,  he  InstsU.  Is  "get  ths  gov. 
emment  out  of  farming  and  farming  out  of 
ttie  government."  Give  back  to  the  farmer 
his  Inherent  right  to  operate  his  business 
as  he  desires.  Farm  control  was  started,  not 
to  help  tbe  farmer,  but  to  prepare  the  way 
to  socialize  tbe  entire  economy. 

As  evidence  that  farming  can  be  a  success- 
ful and  satisfying  business  without  federal 
aid.  the  author  relates  the  story  of  ths  Col- 
quitt Plan.  This  was  a  plan  devised  by  co- 
operation between  farms  and  businessmen 
and  the  County  Agricultural  Agent,  In  Col- 
quitt County.  South  Georgia.  It  was  started 
In  1924.  continued  through  the  yeara  o(t  ths 
depression,  so  luccessfully  that  a  press  story 
about  it  m  October.  1933,  coxild  write:  "There 
U  no  unemployment  problem  In  Moultrie." 
The  plan  has  conUnued  to  the  economic  sat- 
isfaction of  the  community,  and  without 
federal  aid.  Inquiries  made  In  1988,  pro- 
duced this  reply  from  the  Moultrie-Oolqultt 
County  Chamber  o*  Commerce :  "Oalqultt 
County's  program  of  development  has  con- 
tinued at  a  steady  pace  with  new  programs 
and  new  concepts  being  tried  each  year.  The 
working  cooperation  between  farmers  and 
businessmen  Is  good.  .  .  .  Agriculture  In 
Colquitt  County  Is  sUong,  due  to  ths  Inter- 
est and  planning  that  has  goDs  Into  ths 
▼arious  improvement  programs." 

Throughout  the  42  years  of  its  successful 
operation  the  Colquitt  Plan  has  at  no  tlms 
accepted  the  overproduction  theory.  In- 
stead, both  methods  and  accomplishments 
have  thoroughly  exploded  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's entire,  unworkable  and  farm- 
enervating  control  program. 

The  author  pleads  for  a  return  to  farming. 
If  we  are  to  supply  the  aubalstence  needs  of 
our  increasing  population  we  wUl  need  mors 
land  In  production.  And,  he  says,  "unless 
American  farmers  are  liberated  at  once  from 
their  present  government -welded  chains,  re- 
leased to  plan  and  operate  in  a  free  and  un- 
fettered economy,  food  production  will  de- 
cline more  rapidly  in  the  nert  few  years." 

Mr  Van  Carder's  book  is  a  forceful  and 
well -documented  Indictment  against  pres- 
ent federal  farm  policies  and  has  a  sobering 
effect  upon  any  reader.  He  compels  mm  to 
realise  that  while  the  United  SUtes  has  never 
had  a  famine,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  It  U  a  danger  sw  must  some- 
day face  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  our  agricultural  situation  and  solve  Its 
problems. 


Self-Help  Needed  im  Vietau 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    KXW    HAMPSHIBX 

IN  THB  HOUSl!  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Xpril  5.  I9S7 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again  I,  and  others  who  are  concerned 
about  this  war  In  Vietnam,  have  spoken 
out;  calling  upon  this  administration  to 
do  everything  within  lis  power  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  end.  We  have  the  mean* 
to  do  this,  but  we  are  not  utUlxlng  our 
full  capabilities  to  ttils  end. 

As  the  days  and  weeks  go  by  and  more 
and  more  of  our  boys  are  killed,  wounded, 
and  captured  in  Vietnam,  this  urmeces- 
■uy  prolongation  of  the  conflict  become* 


an  Increasingly  bitter  pUl  (or  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  swallow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  high  time  this  ad- 
ministration called  a  halt  to  this  game  of 
"building  bridges  to  the  East"  and  try- 
ing to  win  the  good  wlU  of  the  Russian 
Communists  on  the  one  hand,  while  com- 
pletely Ignoring  the  fact  that  these  very 
same  Russian  Communists  are  supplying 
men  and  materials  to  our  enemies  In 
North  Vietnam,  costing  a  huge  loss  of 
American  Ui-es  In  that  far-oll  land. 

The  colimui  by  Tom  Anderson  In  the 
Moore  County  News,  of  Carthage,  N.C.. 
March  30.  1M7.  Is  excellent  In  this  re- 
gard, and  I  am  Inserting  It  In  the  Ricom 
at  this  time  so  others  can  read  his  views. 
The  Lord  Indeed  does  help  those  who  help 
themselves: 

3TaAiaHTTAX.x 
(By  Tom  A&denoD) 

MLT  TOITXSE,r 

"P»M"  negotUtloni  •!•  now  underroy. 
MororatuUy  ta«  "eoofllct"  to  Vietnam  may 
b«  over.  AnoUier  Korea.  A  coellUoa  govem- 
ment  will  probebly  ttte  over.  U  eo.  the  Oom- 
munlsts  wUl  proceed  to  take  Southeast  A«l». 
And  our  traJtocB  wUl  oonUnue  "IniUdlng 
brKlsee"  •■  tlu  free  world  oooUnuae  to  lose 
I&ltb  to  u«. 

Preatdeat  Johnson  eald  to  a  IMfl  epeecli: 
"I  ban  reeeon  to  believe  Out  Uu  SorleC 
leadership  would  welcome  my  vlsU  to  tbelr 
country  (applauae  )u  1  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  (eppl&uee)  ...  I  em  Trry  bopefuj  that 
berore  the  year  U  oat  thle  eichmge  o(  vtalti 
would  TCBMure  an  anjUoue  world  that  our 
two  natlone  are  ee«h  eulvlng  toward  the 
goal  al  peace." 

The  Admtolstratloo  not  only  Igncrea  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  war  with  RuaeU  to  Viet- 
nam but  also  llee  about  It.  Preeldent  Johnson 
sayi,  to  eupport  at  tbe  AdmlnUtratlon  policy 
oX  "building  brtdgee  to  the  Baet."  that  **we 
do  not  totend  to  let  our  dlflerencee  on  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere  prevent  u*  fnxn  eKplortog 
all  opportunlUee." 

In  other  wordj,  mother.  Ignore  the  friend- 
ly RUMlan  mortars  and  bulleta  deetroytog 
your  eons  and  concentrate  on  the  real  enemy, 
RhodMlal  „.^ 

Practically  all  our  reeponilble  mmtary 
leaders  ere  convinced  that  If  w»  blockade 
Haiphong  harbor  and  other  emallor  Nortii 
Vietnam  port*  that  Russia  would  renege  on 
her  treaty  commltmente  to  defend  North 
Vietnam.  Eluaela  would  thus  lose  face  to  the 
entire  world,  particularly  the  Ommmunlat 
world  Red  Chlnv  thus  convtooed  that 
America  wa«  willing  to  rl«k  all-out  war,  would 
cease  eupport  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Thui  the 
Viet  Cong  would  collapee  to  a  few  waeka  In- 
itead  or  this.  Johnson  trlee  to  bribe  the  Boe- 
eiana  with  "buy  now  and  pay  Uter"  trade 
Dffera,    further    disarmament    and    cultural 

exchange.  

This  sea  of  samenees  we  are  being  drowned 
to  Is  named  Treason,    l^am  to  ewlmt 

The  great  Toddy  Rooeevelt  once  eddreeaed 
a  classic  statement  to  those  many  mis- 
guided and  mistaken  souls  who  sssume  that 
It  la  unpatriotic  to  cnudae  our  leaders. 

Theodore  Rooeevelt  said:  "Patrtotlam 
means  to  stand  by  the  tcuntry  It  doean't 
mean  to  stand  by  the  President  or  any  other 
public  official  save  exactly  to  the  degree  to 
which  be  blmaeU  stands  by  the  country. 

"It  18  patriotic  to  stipport  him  Insofar  as  he 
eOclenUy  servca  the  country.  It  U  tmpatrl- 
otlc  not  to  oppoee  him  to  the  exact  extent 
that  by  Inelllclency  or  otherwise  he  falls  to 
bis  duty  to  stand  by  the  country. 

"In  either  event.  It  U  unpatriotic  not  to  ten 
the  truth— whether  about  the  President  or 
anyone  else— save  to  the  rare  oa»e  where 
thla  wotild  make  known  to  the  enemy  to- 
formaUon  of  mUltary  value  _whlch  would 
otherwise  be  unknown  to  him." 
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"Te  ahall  know  tb*  tnith  and  th*  truth 
kball  make  you  fre«" — U  T*'**  **  »ometftin0 

atmutlt. 

Sazos  studente  o<  the  Blblv  an  oonnnoed 
Uiat  wo  4r«  ilTlnc  in  tha  Uat  dayi-  *  No 
mortAl  fcnowi  wtieUieT  Ui«  last  dft7  !•  to- 
morrow or  2,000  ywm  from  tomorrow. 

But  Informed  ChrUtlans  do  know  that  tho 
Bible  Admoalahea  Uiem  to  do  the  beet  tbey 
can,  to  tbe  end.  Ood  aJone  can  laTe  the 
world,  but  Ood  won't  nve  the  world  ftlone. 
Nor  will  prayer  lione. 

Ood  belpa  thoee  who  help  tbemielTea. 


TraTciiBff  te  CoBunuut  Rofsu? 

KXTENSXON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J(»1N  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUZSXAJt* 

IK  THE  HOUBB  OF  BKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  10.  19S7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  tbe  State 
Department  Is  on  the  ball  when  It  comee 
to  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  March,  before  passage  of  the  con- 
troveraial  Soviet  Consular  Treaty  and 
prtor  to  the  President's  signing  the  law. 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
tBirs  had  already  printed  a  brochure  of 
"do's"  and  "do  not's"  should  one  care  to 
get  on  t^  bridge  and  go  for  a  trip  to 
Russia. 

Some  fear  Is  expressed  of  molestation 
and  harassment  of  Americans  In  Russia, 
yet  of  the  some  18.000  American  tourUta. 
only  20  were  arrested  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties. This  loolu  like  pretty  good  odds  In 
favor  of  the  Russian  poUoe. 

Out  of  18,000  people,  there  are  bound 
to  be  a  few  troublemakers.  In  Louisi- 
ana, especially  during  the  mardl  gras  in 
New  Orleans,  our  police  average  far 
more  arrests  than  one  out  of  every  900 
tourists.  Perhaps  we  can  get  tbe  State 
Department  to  Issue  a  booklet  explain- 
ing the  laws  of  our  State  and  encourag- 
ing our  tourists  not  to  violate  our  local 
laws  and  to  support  our  local  police. 

I  ask  that  the  State  Department  bro- 
chure. M-360,  be  inserted  in  the  Rccoiu) 
following  my  remarks: 

Tkavsl  to  raa  Bovixt  Vmon 


Every  American  who  traveU  In  the  Soviet 
Union  ■  Is  eubjeci  bo  Soviet  lawa.  regula- 
tions and  rMtrlctloDft.  Tbee«  laws  are  often 
veT7  different  from  our  own  and  are  strictly 
enforced-  Persona  violating  Soviet  law,  even 
unknowingly,  run  aerlouB  rUka  of  arrest, 
trial,  floe  or  imprisonment. 

Only  ft  few  of  the  some  IS.OOO  Axnerlc&ne 
who  Tlelt  the  U.S.S.R.  annually  have  reported 
molectatlon  or  baraaement.  But  recent  eases 
of  barah  treatment  of  American  travelera 
accused  of  violating  Soviet  lawa  Illustrate  the 
danger. 

The  Amerloan  tourist  should  give  particu- 
lar aUcntlGQ  to  tbe  foDowlng  Do^  and  Donta 
which  are  dsacrlbed  more  tuUj  In  the  later 
pages: 

Do. — Strictly  observe  Soviet  cxurency  con- 
trols and  customs  regulations;  bring  a  sub- 


*Tbe  £>epartzaent  of  State  Issues  a  sepa- 
rate information  notice  (U-2i0)  for  United 
States  clttEena  contemplating  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Oermany  (East  Oennany)  or 
the  Soviet  Sector  of  Berlin  (Bast  Berlin) . 
as  well  as  a  pamphlet  on  travel  In  Eastern 
Eurpps  (If-aei). 


stantlal  reserve  of  money:  think  before  tak- 
ing photographs;  have  confirmed  hotel  ao* 
oommodatlons  or  lodging  before  Omvellng: 
follow  approved  travel  plans;  write  down 
passport  number,  and  Bmbaasy  sddrsss  and 
phone  number. 

Do  fUit. — Bay  rubles  privately  or  sell 
clothing;  pick  up  "souvenirs"  from  Soviet 
hotels,  however  tnelgnlfltmnt  In  value  they 
may  seem  to  you;  bring  In  as  take  out  of  the 
country  packages  or  letters  for  others;  at- 
tempt to  bring  In  religious  objects  or  pub- 
lications except  tor  your  personal  use;  at- 
tempt to  take  pbotoe  of  slums,  the  poor, 
military  lustallaUOns,  or  border  areas.  When 
in  doubt  aak;  attempt  to  deviate  from  ap- 
proved ttlnerarles. 

Tbere  is  some  basis  for  surmising  that  the 
Soviet  authorities'  treatment  of  Americans 
accused  ta  violating  their  laws  and  regula- 
tions is  harsher  In  periods  of  strained  bi- 
lateral relations  than  would  normally  t>e  the 
case.  There  have  been  Indications  of  Soviet 
Interest  in  exchanging  imprisoned  American 
tourists  for  Soviet  eitiiiens  convicted  of  es- 
pionage in  the  United  States.  Also,  the  gov- 
ermnent-con trolled  press  in  the  UB.S.R..  re- 
flecting the  Soviet  desire  to  pwrolt  only  oon- 
troilsd  contacts  between  Soviet  cltisens  and 
vtsUng  Americana,  has  rvocotly  oarrled 
stories  apparently  designed  to  be  public 
warnings  that  nukny  tourists  and  other  vlsi- 
tor*  from  the  United  States  are  collecting 
intelligence  information. 

TBJkTBU  AaaAHCBkCKNTS 
Tourists,  bualnessman  and  persons  attend- 
ing oonferencee  or  oonventlosis  In  the  UjS.S.K. 
will  usually  tiave  te  arrange  tor  their  travel 
with  one  ot  the  many  United  States  travel 
agencies  aocredlted  by  Intourlst.  the  official 
Soviet  tourist  agency,  or  with  a  local  sgeincy 
working  with  an  SiooredJted  agvncy.  Soviet 
Tlsas  are  usually  obtained  by  tbe  travel  agmt 
With  little  delay. 

Tourist  travel  Is  normaUy  limited  to  stand- 
ard Itineraries.  All  travel.  hot«l  accomoda- 
tions, meals,  etc.,  must  be  arraoged  and  paid 
for  in  advance.  By  working  with  a  travel 
agent,  special  tours  can  sometimes  be  ar- 
ranged to  meet  Individual  iut«rest*.  Some 
travelers  recently  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  Intourlst  arrangements,  noUng 
especially  tbe  difficulty  In  obtaining  refunds 
for  travel  and  s<H-vlcee  which  they  paid  for 
In  advance  but  never  received.  Tbere  la 
substantial  evidence  Hut  Intourtxt  has  In 
the  past  been  offering  travel  and  hotel  ta- 
cUltlea,  particularly  In  the  higher  priced 
range,  to  more  U.S.  travelers  than  It  has  the 
cap&dty  to  acoommodate.  Because  arrange- 
ments between  traveler  and  Intourlst  are 
based  on  private  contract,  the  traveler  who  is 
dlssatlsfled  with  eervloes  provided  or  seeks  re- 
fund for  unused  travel  coupons  must  make 
a  claim  to  IntOMrtst  or  through  his  travel 
agent  as  provided  for  in  the  contract.  If 
the  claim  for  rafund  cazmot  tM  resolved 
directly  the  traveler  may  institute  legal  ac- 
tion In  the  city  or  state  where  the  contract 
was  entered  into. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union  Is  now  reportedly  en- 
gaged In  programs  to  expand  and  improve  its 
tourist  service,  so  that  the  problem  described 
here  may  In  due  couree  be  eliminated.  At 
the  preeent  time,  however,  U.S.  travelers  to 
the  Soviet  Union  sould  be  alert  to  potential 
problems  in  their  oontrmcta  wlUi  Intourtst. 
Much  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  closed  to 
travel  by  most  foreignera.  Atxyut  one  quar- 
ter of  the  U.S.Si%  la  officially  closed  to  for- 
eigners. In  addition,  other  large  areas  are 
unofficially  but  effectively  closed  because  In- 
tourlst declines  to  amOige  travel  there. 
■ovxvT  uws  am)  ksgulations 
Soviet  laws  and  regulations  are  often  very 
different  from  those  applying  In  the  United 
States  and  the  Amsrlcan  cltlaen  who  vio- 
lates them,  even  Innocently,  is  running  a 
serious  risk  of  arrest,  trial  and  imprisonment. 
Bentences  or  Qnes  for  violations  are  often 
much  more  severe  than  would  be  the  case 


for  rtmllar  InTractltaDB  in  the  United  Statea. 
It  Is  the  responsibility  ot  each  pcoepeetlva 
traveler  to  the  VABA,  to  Inform  himself 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  ot  pertinent 
Soviet  laws  and  regulations  and  to  oomply 
acrupuloualy  wltti  them.  Travelers  sbotild 
obtain  this  Information  -from  tbetr  travel 
agenu  or  from  Intourlst.  Particularly, 
travelers  should :  ( 1 )  avoid  bring  in  or  taking 
out  ol  tbe  oountr7  totters  <w  parcels  for 
third  persons;  <3)  observe  customs  requlre- 
menta  and  currency  controls  strictly;  (8) 
think  before  they  take  plcturee;  (4)  not 
distribute  anti-Soviet  literature  or  reUglous 
materials;  and  (6)  refuse  all  offers  to  buy 
clothing,  personal  artlclee,  or  articles  p\ir- 
chased  in  the  foreign  currency  stores. 
cuaamcr  akd  cottoms  Uiwa  akb  commbscuu, 

TSAirSACnONB 

These  laWs  and  regulations  are  strictly  eu* 
forced  and  the  traveler  should  oomply  with 
them  meticulously.  He  should  find  out  wtiat 
he  can  bring  Into  the  U,S.S-R.  and  what  be 
can  take  out.  He  should  make  an  accurate 
and  complete  declaration  of  money  and  val- 
uables on  entry  and  keep  a  copy  of  it  unUl 
he  leaves.  He  aboiild  keep  copies  of  receipts 
ot  currency  exchange.  Rubles  should  not 
be  brought  Into  the  U££ii.  or  taken  out 
of  the  country.  The  traveler  may  be  ap- 
proached by  persons  seeking  to  sell  rublei 
privately  or  to  buy  clothing.  All  such  offers 
should  be  refused.  Such  transactions  vio- 
late Soviet  laws.  The  traveler  should  not 
attempt  to  bring  In  religious  objects  or  pub- 
Ucatlons  In  any  significant  quantity;  thees 
are  subject  to  oonfisoatlon  by  Soviet  customs 
officials.  T^e  traveler  should  bring  with  him 
all  of  the  funds  he  wlU  need  for  the  entire 
trip,  plus  a  substantial  reeerve,  dnce  receipt 
of  funds  in  the  U.S3R.  is  complicated  and 
tlme-oonsumlng. 

laavsL  ST  atrroMoanx 
Automobile  travel  along  certam  specified 
routee  la  presently  permitted,  with  or  with- 
out Intourlst  guides.  Only  mature  and  ex- 
perienced driven  should  consider  unaccom- 
panied motor  trips.  Driving  conditions  are 
far  more  rugged  than  In  Western  Europe; 
service  stations  are  rare.  Soviet  driving 
regulations  are  complex  and  very  strictly  en- 
forced. Foreign  drivers  who  violate  them 
are  subject  to  the  full  severity  of  Soviet  law 
(Including  trial  and  extended  imprison- 
ment). 

AutomobUe  travelers  should  be  fully  in- 
sured under  polldee  valid  for  the  U.S.SR. 
Such  insurance  may  be  placed  with  a  num- 
ber ol  Western  Orms  cr  with  Ingoastralch.  ths 
Soviet  organization  which  insures  foreigners. 
Upon  entering  ttie  Soviet  Union,  all  auto 
tourlsu  are  required  to  sign  an  obligation 
guaranteeing  the  re-export  of  thetr  auto- 
mobiles; this  guarantee  also  applies  to  dam- 
aged vehicles.  In  the  past,  tbere  have  be«a 
cases  in  which  American  tourists  have  been 
required  to  pay  up  to  $400  to  ship  their 
damaged  automobile  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  neighboring  countries  for  repair. 
OKvxATmr  FaoM  apfbovkd  rrmsaaST 
Whether  traveling  by  automobile  or  other 
means  of  transportaUon.  visitors  to  the 
UA.S.B.  should  bear  in  mind  tbe  Soviet  lav 
of  July  33.  1960.  providing  severe  penalties 
for  foreigners  wtko  "maliciously"  violate 
Soviet  travel  regulations,  "visiting  places 
not  mentioned  in  their  U.S.S.R.  entry  visas 
or  deviating  from  the  Itinerary  indicated  la 
tbe  travel  documeote  without  special  per- 
mission.'' If  a  foreigner  has  been  twice 
subject  to  an  "admin latratlve  penalty"  for 
such  ao  unauthorized  deviation,  the  law 
provides  that  the  punishment  for  his  third 
offense  may  range  from  a  One  of  up  to  50 
rubles  (gSG)  to  a  sentence  of  up  to  one  year 
In  prison  or  In  a  corrective  labor  camp. 
Further,  a  new  regulation  published  tbe 
same  day  grants  Soviet  militiamen  the  right 
to  assess  Ones  for  violation  of  these  rules 
without   recourse  to  the  local  authorities. 
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TWs  strtot  law  appear*  to  apply  to  all  sorti 
(tf  TioiaUoiM:  entrtss  Into  forblddSB  areas. 
departore  rrotn  an  approved  motor  routs. 
ffcUure  to  adhere  to  prearranged  Itmerary. 
uid  the  like. 

PKOTOGaaPHT 

American  tourists  have  on  occasion  been 
A-talned,  handled  roughly.  Interrogated  and 
uked  to  leave  the  UAAA.  because  of  alleged 
Tiolatlons  of  Soviet  regulaUons  on  photog- 
lanby  Translatlona  of  a  Soviet  note  of 
February  11,  10&4  to  the  American  Embassy 
tx  Moscow  containing  the  text  of  regula- 
Uons are  available  at  the  Embaasy.  A  sum- 
mary ot  these  regulations  followi: 

I  Photographs  are  permitted  of  architec- 
tural monuments;  ciUtural.  educational  and 
medical  buildings,  tbeaUra.  museums,  parks; 
■tadlums:  streets  and  squares,  living  quar- 
ters landscape  scenes  not  having  objects 
Itoted  below  (under  3)  in  the  background. 

2.  If  pennlSBlon  Is  first  obtained  from  the 
officials  of  the  insUlutlon  concerned,  photo- 
Bsphs  may  be  taken  of  Industrial  enter- 
prises manufacturing  civilian  producU,  state 
fsnna,  collective  farms,  railroad  staUons,  air- 
ports, river  ports,  and  governmental,  educa- 
tional and  social  organlaatloiis. 


ttve  realdw.  This  has  not  always  worked  out. 
for  the  Soviet  authorities  b^vs  sometimes 
prevented  the  Soviet  dtiaens  from  traveling 
to  meet  their  American  relatives^  In  such 
cases  Intourlst  assumes  do  responsibility  for 
any  faUurs  to  meet  relativea. 

The  Department  hsa  been  lnform«d  that 
occasionally  some  Americans  visiting  relatives 
In  the  USSR,  have  been  subjected  to 
harassmfnt  bi  local  officials  or  over-xealous 
Party  agitjiiors.  This  harassment,  which  at 
tiroes  was  directed  against  the  Soviet  rela- 
tives themselves,  has  included  press  articles 
attacking  the  visitor. 

Americans  passing  through  Moscow  on 
their  way  to  visit  relatives  Uving  outside  the 
capital  may  wish  to  stay  overnight  In  Mos- 
cow on  arrival  or  departure.  In  such  cases, 
travelers  arc  cautioned  to  purchase  Intourlst 
vouchers  lor  this  purpose  prior  to  arrival  in 
the  U.S5Jt.  Unless  prior  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  Intourlst.  hotel  rooms  may 
prove  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain. 
arciFnuTiDK 

Americans  not  traveling  in  group  tours 
and  Amcrtcans  bom  in  territory  now  under 
4ic  control  of  the  U  8SR.  should  notify  the 
consular  Section.  American  Embassy,  UUtsa 


3.  Photography  is  forbidden  within  the  25-      chaykovskovo  21,  Moecow.  of  their  full  name. 


kilometer  border  aonee  except  in  those  por 
Uons  not  closed  to  foreigners.  Photographs 
of  the  following  objects  are  forbidden:  all 
military  objects  and  institutions:  storage  fa- 
clUUe*  for  combusUbles;  seaporU.  hydro- 
electric installations  (sluices),  pumping  sta- 
Uons (dams):  railroad  Junctions;  tunnels. 
nOiroad  and  highway  bridgca;  Industrial, 
jcientlfic  and  research  eetabilmhments;  elec- 
tric, telephone  and  telegraph  sUUons;  radio 
fsciilties.  Photographs  from  airplanes,  and 
surface  and  panoramic  shots  of  industrial 
dues  are  prohibited. 

Taking  pictures  of  slums,  the  poor,  or 
other  potentially  embarrassing  subJecU  has 
often  r»ultod  In  unpleasantness  and  deten- 
tion When  In  doubt,  tbe  travels  ahould 
ssk  his  Intourlst  guide  or  the  subject  before 
take  a  picture. 

aovicr  cmxKMSHiF 

The  Department  of  Stato  cannot  deter- 
mine whether  a  naturalized  American  cltteen 
or  resident  alien  who  was  once  a  resident 
of  Imperial  Ruasia.  the  Soviet  Union  or  t«r- 
rltory  now  under  Soviet  control  may  be  con- 
tfdered  by  tbe  Soviet  Government  to  be  a 
citizen  ot  the  UB-S-R.  The  Department 
kBowa  of  no  recent  caaes  In  which  an  Ameri- 
can has  been  detained  In  the  Soviet  Union 
on  tbe  claim  that  he  Is  also  a  Soviet  cltlaen. 
This  poeslbiuty  cannot  tie  excluded,  however. 

A  decision  as  to  whether  a  former  resident 
of  the  US.S-R.  or  terrltorlea  now  under  Soviet 
administration  should  travel  there  can  oolf 


passport  numt>er,  date  and  place  of  birth. 
occupation,  hotel  and  room  number,  purpose 
and  dates  of  visit  to  the  U.S  8^.  home  ad- 
dress, and  tbe  names  and  addresses  of  any 
relatives  to  be  visited  In  the  U.S£Jt.  This 
information  can  prove  useful  to  the  Embassy 
In  making  Inquiries  should  the  American 
encounter  difTlcultlea  which  require  the  in- 
tervention of  the  United  States  Government, 
Registration  should  be  accomplUhed  in  per- 
son, or  if  this  li  not  possible,  by  mall. 

Travelers  should  keep  a  record  of  their 
passport  numbers  since  hotels  normally  keep 
the  passport  for  the  purpose  ot  reglstrBUon. 
The  Embosay's  address  and  telephone  num- 
bers should  also  be  written  down.  The  tele- 
phone numbers  are  52-00-11  through  62- 
00-15. 


Paul  YiTUkkcr:  "Beit  Mas  ia  tiw 
CoutTT" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  KEw  nMsxr 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESENTATIVES 

itonOay,  AprU  10.  19ST 
Mr.  HOWARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
b.  n»d.  by  the  lndlTK.u.1  hln«U  In  a.     the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  creatod 
rghT^hU  background  «id  .11  other  peril-     the  new  department  o£rommunl_ty_ia_f- 
nent  factora. 


vrarrma  bclativxs  in  the  t7.B.3.«. 
"Visitors'  visas"  permitting  Americans  to 
travel  to  a  relative's  place  of  residence  in  the 
Dfl.S.R.  and  remain  there  for  a  specified  time 
are  sometimes  Issued  by  the  Consxilar  Divi- 
sion. Soviet  Embassy,  16oe  E>ecatur  Street, 
HW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30011.  Application 
forma  may  be  requested  by  mall  from  the 
Kmbassy.  They  should  be  submitted  well  in 
advance  of  the  proposed  visit.  Soviet  con- 
ildemtlon  of  these  appllcaUona  Is  ofton  a 
Tery  bIow  process  and  they  may  be  denied 
or  not  acted  on  at  all.  Letters  of  Invitation 
from  relativee  in  the  U-S-S.R.  may  be  useful. 
These  letters,  which  the  reUUvea  should  have 
certified   by   thetr   local    Soviet   authorltlea. 

invite  the  American  to  visit  them  and  indl-     _^ _ 

cate   Uiat   there   Is   room   to   accommodats     colleagues  to  take  a  feiy  mlnutea  out  of 
them.    The  invitaUon  should  be  submitted     x^i!^  busy  schedules  to  read  thl«  story: 


fairs.  Because  of  the  monumental  task 
involved  In  running  such  a  department 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  talented  men 
In  the  United  SUtes  were  considered. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughea,  In  ordering 
the  talent  search,  told  his  aids: 

Find  me  the  best  man  in  the  country. 

Today.  Paul  M.  Ylviaaker  Is  In  that 
post  and  many  people  feel  that  Mr. 
Ylvlsaker  is  Indeed  the  best  man  In  the 
country  for  the  new  post. 

On  March  19.  the  Sunday  Home  News 
of  New  Bruns»'lck  carried  a  story  about 
the  new  commissioner  of  the  department 
of  oommur\lty  affairs  which  Is  most  In- 
spiring and  Impressive.    I  urge  all  of  my 


with  the  visa  application. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  or  refusal  of  a 
visitor's  visa,  Americans  have  sometimes 
taken  an  Intourlst  tour  to  the  USSJl.  and 
arranged  on  their  own  to  meet  relatives  at 
a  Soviet  city  Dear  the  place  where  ths  reU- 


Psm.  Tlt 

OouwTtr" 
(By  Ralph  Soda) 
*nntf  me  ths  bevt  man  In  tba  voxaxUj' 
tlM  governor  otderwL 


And  Paul  M.  Tlvlsaker  became  Mew  Jerseys 
Orst  Oommlsaioner  ot  Community  Alfalia. 

Oov.  aichard  3.  Hughes  wasnt  bsinr  pre- 
tentious In  stipulating  such  exalted  qualifi- 
cations for  the  man  he  wanted  to  dlxvot  ths 
staU's  new  Department  oi  Oommtinlty 
AITatlv. 

AmONtBTlATTOK    WHICH    CSaXS 

The  department  is  the  fniiUcm  of  a  long- 
standing dream  of  hia.  a  monument  to  an  ad- 
ministration which  he  has  labeled  "an.  ad- 
mlnutratlon  which  cares." 

"...  cares  for  every  community  and  every 
citizen  In  the  state,"  is  tbe  way  Hughes  put  it 
m  tils  special  meeaage  to  the  Ic^laUtare  last 
May  In  which  he  proposed  creation  of  the 
department. 

And  the  governor  knew  that  If  this  monu- 
ment were  to  be  a  lasUng  one,  a  proud  one. 
It  would  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  ths 
man  who  directed  it. 

He  would  iM  responsible  for  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  a  multitude  of  projects,  which, 
prior  to  the  creation  of  ttie  new  department, 
was  tbe  responsibility  of  seven  different  bu- 
reaus and  division  of  state  government. 

He  would  be  responsible  for  creation  and 
Implementation  of  a  new  Ofllca  of  Com- 
munity Services. 

He  would  assume  the  powers  granted  tbe 
commissioner  of  conservation  and  economic 
development  under  the  Beglonal  Adviser 
CouncU  Act.  the  Trl-SUts  Tranqtortation 
Compact  and  the  Redevelopment  Agencies 
Law. 

He  would,  in  effect,  be  responsible  lot  ad- 
ministering projects  ranging  from  stamping 
out  tbe  ghettocs  to  developing  the  Backeo- 
sack  Meadowlands. 

RaorraiD  oki  or  ths  ■cvr 

It  would  Indeed  take  one  at  Va»  best  men- 
In  the  country  to  fulOll  the  high  hopes  for 
tbe  new  Department  of  Omrun unity  Affairs 
and  that  Tlvlsaker  is  perhaps  the  best  man. 
tbere  is  little  doubt. 

For  tbe  past  20  years,  which  has  included 
a  varied  career  as  scholar,  author,  educator, 
urtian  renewal  and  public  aflaln  speclaUst, 
Tlvlsaker  has  been  preparing  for  jxist  such 
a  Job. 

In  (act,  it  would  seem  more  credible,  on 
reviewing  his  quailflcatlons,  tliat  the  Job 
was  designed  to  fit  the  man,  rather  than  that 
the  man  was  found  to  &t  ths  Job. 

But  Tlvlsaker.  in  ths  words  of  one  of  the 
Bugbes'  staff  members  who  discovered  him 
"is  a  natural." 

He  brings  to  the  Job  the  missionary  seal 
for  public  service  inherited  from  his  minister 
father  who  founded,  fostered  and  nuituied 
to  Kuoceas  through  the  ominous  depression 
years,  the  Bethany  Lutheran  Junior  College 
In  Mlnneeota. 

KCCALI^    SASl-T    DATS 

He  still  remembers  those  early  days  as  a 
child  when  be  and  his  t>rother»  did  the  chares 
around  the  college  to  save  maintenance  e«- 
penses. 

And  he  prefen  to  talk  about  than,  instead 
of  tbe  more  exalted  phases  of  his  career,  with 
tbe  same  prtde  with  which  he  aimounces  be 
holds  a  B_S.  degree  from  Mantoka  SUte 
Teachers  College  In  Minnesota,  while  shrug- 
ging off  tbe  fact  he  has  a  FhJ>  from  Har- 
vard. 

"He's  not  a  phony  and  that  Just  at>out  aU 
of  It."  one  aide  described  him. 

Ha  knows  what  be  wants  to  do,  and  this 
is  It.  He  wants  to  help  people.  This  is  his 
life.     Nothing  else. 

Not  politics. 

Not  position. 

That  is  it. 

And  so  he's  dedicated.  He's  a  whirlwind. 
rve  never  met  anyone  who  made  you  so 
happy  to  wccic  hard. 

In  his  new  poaltian  only  a  fe»  weeks. 
Tlvlsaker  already  had  a  package  of  legltiatlon 
ready  which  if  passed  by  ths  LeglsUtors 
would  give  ills  department  ths  tools  needed 
to    translate    into    actuality    the    abstract 
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"Te  sbaJl  know  tb*  trutli  *l>d  the  ttutb 
iHaU  m»»»  r«  tn»"—it  TOO  <«  Kmsthtnt 
aAoutlt.  _.   , 

Scum  .tudentt  at  the  Blbl«  tn  oonTlncxl 
Uiit  wo  M»  UTlng  In  tll»  iMt  dmyt.  Mo 
niort«l  know.  wli»«li«r  0»  l»rt  (1«T  !•  to- 
morrow or  3.0O0  7e«r>  tiom  tomorrow. 

But  lUormed  ObrUtlann  ao  know  that  th« 


■tftntlml  rwerre  of  moner.  think  before  t*k- 
Ing  photo(Tmpbk;  h»Te  oonflrmed  hotel  ■*- 
commoHatlona  or  lodging  belore  tr»T«mig: 
follow  ipprored  ti«T«l  pUn»;  writ*  down 
paMport  number,  ud  XmbuiT  eddreae  uid 
phone  number. 

Do  not^— Buj  rtiblee  prlTntely  or  eell 
clothing;  pick  up  -eou^enln"  from  Bortet 
hotels,  however  Inalgnlflcent  In  Tmlue  they 


tor  tfmlUr  Inf reeuois  Is  the  United  SUtea 
It  le  the  reeponrtbiuty  of  mdk  proepeetlTe 
tnveler  to  the  U.SB.B.  to  Infonn  hJaeelf 
to  the  fulleet  extent  poeelble  o<  pertinent 
BOTlet  leWB  end  refpiljiUocie  end  tio  ccenply 
ecmpulouely  with  them.  TnTelere  should 
obtain  thlj  Information  fn^  their  bmvel 
ageate  or  frccn  Intourlet.  Particularly, 
travelere  ahould:  (1)  avoid  bring  In  or  taking 


B,S„  ««nonl.h«  .^  to  do  ^'^l^^     S^ytee^ToVJuTrSTln^tieourof  t^'e      out   of    the   counW   letter,   or'  p«,=el.   ,, 

«-      t^    t>\«    miiA       aod    alone    C»n    MVe    the       may  M«xn  wy«u.    »<^^ »-i,i,h    ww.»nn>-    <71    nfiMrv*  ruatxvna  rt>Ouli». 


can.  to   tfae  end.     Ood  alone  can  Mve 
world,  but  Ood  won't  save  the  world  alone. 

Kor  wUI  prayer  alone. 
Ood  belpa  thoee  who  Jwlp  th«m»elT«. 


country  p^c^Bxn  or  l^tten  for  others;  »t-  third  peraona;  (3)  obaenre  cuatama  wquire. 
tempt  to  bring  In  rellgloua  objecU  or  pub-  menta  and  currency  control*  abrkrtly;  (S) 
Ucatlon*  excejt  lor   your   penwnal  uae;   »t-      think    before    they    take    ptcturea;    (4) 


tempt  to  take  photoa  of  aluma.  tha  poor, 
military  inatallaUoni.  or  border  areaa.  When 
In  doubt  aak;  attempt  to  deviate  from  »i>- 
proved  Itlnerartea. 

There  la  Bome  baala  for  aurmlslng  that  the 
Soviet  authorltlea'  treatn^nt  of  Americana 
accused  of  TloUtlnf  their  l»wi  and  re«ula- 
tiona  La  harsher  In  periods  of  atralned  bi- 
lateral relation*  than  would  normaily  be  th* 
case.  There  have  been  tndlcatlonB  of  Soviet 
Interest  In  axchan^lng  Imprlaoned  American 
tourlaU  for  Soviet  oltlaBna  convicted  of  ea- 
plooace  In  the  United  States.  Also,  the  gov- 
emment-oontrtdled  pnas  In  the  UjB.S.R.,  re- 
flecting the  Soviet  desire  to  [>ermlt  only  oon- 
trolled  oontacta  between  Soviet  clttoena  and 

p^s?j:e^.''fr,,'r"~"-  rsja^^y^drgn.rtS"L"^s2 


TftTcliiC  to  CoiuamDUt  RanU? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOVlSUNA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  AprU  10.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 


to  trayel  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  March,  before  passage  of  the  con- 
troversial Soviet  Consular  Treaty  and 
prior  to  the  President's  6lfi:ning  the  law. 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs had  already  printed  a  brochure  of 
"do's"  and  "do  not'a"  should  one  care  to 


apparently 

warning  that  many  tourists  and  other  vlsi- 
ton  from  the  United  Stetes  are  collecting 
IntclllgeDce  InformaUon. 

nAVC  aaaANOWXNTS 
TourlsW.  businessman  sud  persons  attend- 
ing conferences  or  oonventlooa  in  the  U  j8  .SJl. 
will  usually  have  to  arrange  for  t2ielr  travel 


they  bake  ptcturea;  (4)  not 
dlBtrlbute  anU-Sovlet  Utetrature  or  religious 
materials;  and  <6)  rvfuae  all  offers  to  buy 
clothing,  personal  articles,  or  articles  pur- 
chased in  the  foreign  currency  Mores. 

CmCMCT  AMD  CUVTOMS  lAWB  AND  COMMISCIAL 
TmAHBACnONB 

These  laws  and  reflations  are  strictly  en- 
forced and  the  traveler  should  comply  with 
them  metlculoualy.  He  ihould  find  out  what 
he  can  bring  into  the  US-S  R  »nd  what  be 
can  take  out.  He  should  make  an  accurau 
and  complete  declaration  of  m<«ey  and  val- 
uables on  entry  and  keep  a  copy  aC  It  unui 
he  le&vea.  He  should  keep  copies  of  receipu 
of  currency  exchange.  Rubles  shoxild  not 
be  brought  Into  the  UB-SJl.  or  taken  out 
of  the  country.  The  traveler  may  bo  ap- 
preached  by  persons  seeking  to  s«U  rubles 
privately  or  to  buy  dotblng.  All  such  offers 
should  be  refused.  Such  tranaactloKis  vio- 
late Soviet  laws.  The  traveler  should  not 
attempt  to  bring  in  religious  objects  or  pub- 
lications in  any  significant  quantity;  these 
are  subject  to  oonOacaUon  by  Soviet  customs 
officials.    The  traveler  should  bring  with  him 


Ket  on  the  bridge  and  go  for  a  trip  to     ^^h  one  o*  the  majiy  united  atatee  travel      all  at  the  funds  he  will  need  for  the  entire 
Russia. 

Some  fear  Is  expressed  of  molestation 
and  harassment  of  Americans  tn  Russia, 
yet  of  the  some  18.000  American  tourists, 
only  20  were  arrested  by  Soviet  authort- 
tlefl.  This  looks  like  pretty  good  odds  in 
favor  of  the  Russian  police. 

Out  of  18,000  people,  there  are  bound 
to  be  a  few  troublemakers.  In  Louisi- 
ana, especially  during  the  mardl  gras  in 
New  Orleans,  our  police  average  far 
more  arrests  than  one  out  of  every  900 
tourists.  Perhape  we  can  get  the  State 
Department  to  issue  a  booklet  explatn- 
ln«  the  laws  of  our  State  and  encoura«- 
in«  our  tourists  not  to  violate  our  local 
laws  and  to  support  our  local  police. 

I  ask  that  the  State  Department  bro- 
chure. M-360,  be  Inserted  In  the  Rccou) 
foUowingmy  remarks: 

Tratbl  to  thw  Sovixt  Unxom 


GKNKSAL 

Evsry  American  who  travels  In  the  Soviet 
Union*  Is  subject  to  Soviet  laws,  regula- 
tions and  restrictions.  These  laws  are  oftazi 
very  different  from  our  own  and  are  strictly 
enforced.  Persons  violating  Soviet  law,  even 
unknowingly,  run  serious  risks  at  arrest, 
trial,  fine  or  Imprisonment. 

Only  a  few  of  the  some  10,000  Americans 
who  visit  the  U.S.S.B-  annually  have  reported 
molestation  or  harassment.  But  recent  cases 
of  harsh  treatment  of  American  travelers 
accused  of  violating  Soviet  laws  Ulustrate  the 
danger. 

The  American  tourist  should  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  foUowlng  Do's  and  Douts 
which  are  described  more  fully  tn  the  later 
pages; 

Do- — Strictly  observe  Soviet  currency  con- 
trols and  customs  regulations;  bring  a  sub- 


*The  Department  of  State  Issues  a  sepa- 
rate informstlon  notice  (M-34e)  for  United 
States  citizens  contemplating  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  (East  Germany)  or 
the  Soviet  Sector  of  BtfUn  (last  Berlin), 
as  well  as  a  pamphlet  on  travel  in  Eastern 
Europe  (U-2S1). 


agencies  accredited  by  Intourlst,  the  official 
Soviet  UnirUt  agency,  or  with  a  local  a«eacy 
working  with  an  aocredltad  agency.  Soviet 
visas  are  usually  obtained  by  tbm  travel  agent 
with  UtUe  delay. 

Tourist  travel  t«  normally  limited  to  stand- 
ard Itineraries.  All  travel,  hotel  accomoda- 
tions, meals,  etc..  must  be  arranged  and  paid 
for  In  advance.  By  working  with  a  travel 
agent,  special  tours  can  aometlmea  be  ar- 
ranged to  meet  Individual  Interests.  Some 
travelers  recently  have  expreased  dlssaUa- 
factlon  with  Intourlst  arrangement*,  noting 
especially  the  dlfllculty  In  obtaining  refxinds 
for  travel  and  services  which  they  paid  for 
In  advance  but  never  received.  Tliere  to 
substantial  evidence  that  Intourlst  has  In 
the  pest  been  offering  travel  and  hotel  fa- 
cUltlea.  particularly  In  the  higher  priced 
range,  to  more  UB.  &aveler»  than  it  has  the 
capacity  to  accommodate.  Because  arrange' 
meats  between  traveler  and  Intourlst  ere 
based  on  private  contract,  the  traveler  who  Is 
dissatisfied  with  services  provided  or  seeks  re- 
fund for  unused  travel  coupons  must  make 
a  claim  to  Intourlst  or  through  his  travel 
agent  as  [xnvided  for  in  the  contract.  If 
the  claim  for  refund  cannot  be  resolved 
directly  the  traveler  may  Institute  legal  ac- 
tion In  the  dty  cr  state  where  the  oontract 
was  entered  Into. 

The  Soviet  UnlOD  la  now  reportedly  en- 
gaged in  programs  to  expand  and  Improve  Its 
tourist  service,  so  that  ta»  problem  described 
here  may  in  due  oouiae  be  eliminated.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  US.  travelers  to 
the  Soviet  Union  sooiid  be  alert  to  potential 
problems  In  their  contracts  with  Intourlst. 
Much  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  closed  to 
travel  by  most  foreigners.  About  one  quar- 
ter of  the  VJS.BJR.  Is  offlclaUy  closed  to  for- 
elgnen.  In  addlUon.  other  large  areas  are 
unofficially  but  effectively  closed  because  In- 
tourist  declines  to  arrsaige  travel  there. 
■ovxrr  LAWS  aitd  axatn.ATioira 
Soviet  law*  and  regulations  are  often  very 
different  from  those  applying  in  the  United 
SUtee  and  the  American  cltlaen  who  vio- 
lates ttiem.  even  innocently,  is  running  a 
serious  risk  of  arrest,  brlai  and  Imprisonment 
Sentences  or  Ones  for  violations  are  often 
much  mon  severe  than  would  be  the  ease 


trip,  plus  a  substantial  reserve,  since  receipt 
of  funds  In  the  UJBBJi.  Is  complicated  and 
tim  e-  consuming . 

imAVB,    Wt    ACTTOMOSnJI 

AutcmobU*  travel  along  certain  specified 
routee  Is  presently  permitted,  with  or  with- 
out Intourist  guides.  Only  mature  and  ex- 
perienced driven  ahould  oonslder  tmaccom- 
panled  D:u>tor  trips.  Driving  conditions  are 
far  more  rugged  than  in  Western  Europe; 
service  stations  are  rare.  Soviet  driving 
regulations  are  complex  and  very  strtcUy  en- 
forced. Foreign  drivers  who  violate  them 
are  subject  to  the  fuU  severity  of  Soviet  law 
(Including  trial  and  extended  Imprison- 
ment). 

Automobile  travelers  should  be  fully  In- 
sured under  policies  valid  for  the  UfiBR 
Such  Insurance  may  be  pUu»d  with  a  num- 
ber of  Weetem  firms  or  with  Ingoastrakh,  the 
Soviet  organization  which  insures  f<H-eigners. 

Upon  entering  the  Soviet  Union,  all  auto 
toxirists  are  required  to  sign  an  obllgattoiL 
guaranteeing  the  re-export  of  their  auto- 
mobllee;  this  guarantee  also  applies  to  dam- 
aged vehicles.  In  the  past,  there  have  been 
oases  in  which  Americsji  tourists  have  been 
required  to  pay  up  to  9400  to  ship  their 
damaged  automobile  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  neighboring  countries  for  repair. 

OKVUTSOH    VaOlC    AFPIOVXD    nTNtfAST 

Whether  traveling  by  automobile  or  other 
means  of  transportation,  vlsltora  to  the 
UBB.B.  should  bear  In  mind  the  Soviet  law 
of  July  33.  1960.  providing  severe  penalties 
for  foreigners  who  "maUclousiy"  violate 
Soviet  travel  reguUtions.  "visiting  places 
not  mentioned  in  their  UBBR.  entry  visas 
or  deviating  from  the  itinerary  indicated  in 
the  travel  documents  without  special  per- 
mission." If  a  foreigner  has  been  twice 
subject  to  an  "sdmlnlstratlve  penalty"  for 
such  an  unauthorised  deviation,  the  law 
provides  that  the  punishment  for  his  third 
offense  may  range  from  a  fine  ot  up  to  M> 
rubles  (»5&)  to  a  sentence  of  up  to  one  year 
In  prison  or  In  a  corrective  labor  camp. 
Further,  a  new  regulation  published  the 
same  day  grants  Soriet  militiamen  the  right 
to  snsfiis  fines  for  violation  of  these  rules 
without  recourse  to  the   local  authorities. 
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This  strtot  law  appsui  te  eppty  te  en  sor^ 
of  Tlolatloiw:   eotrlss  Into  fottitddea  UMa. 

departure  frocB  an  approved  motor  route, 
faUure  to  adhere  to  prearrmnged  Itlnsrmry, 
^Dd  the  Ilka 

PKOTOGaArHT 

American  tourlsU  have  on  occasion  been 
detained,  handled  roughly.  Interrogated  azkd 
»Ked  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  because  of  alleged 
Tiolatlons  of  Soviet  regulations  on  photog- 
„phy  Translations  of  a  Soviet  note  of 
February  11.  18S4  to  the  American  Embaasy 
ftt  Moscow  containing  the  text  of  regula- 
uona  are  available  at  the  Embassy.  A  sum- 
Biary  of  these  regulations  follows: 

1  Photographs  are  permitted  of  architec- 
tural monuments:  cultural,  educational  and 
medical  buildings,  theaters,  museums,  parks; 
■Udiums;  streets  and  squares.  Uvlng  quar- 
Wrt  landscape  scenes  not  having  objecte 
listed  below  (under  3)  In  the  background. 

2  If  pennlsBion  Is  first  obtained  from  the 
officials  of  the  institution  concerned,  photo- 
graphs may  be  taken  of  Industrial  enter- 
prises manufacturing  clvUlan  producte.  sUte 
farms  coUectlve  farms,  railroad  sUtlons.  air- 
ports, river  ports,  and  governmental,  educa- 
tional and  social  organizations. 

3  Photography  Is  forbidden  within  the  25- 
kllometer  border  aones  except  In  those  por- 
tions not  closed  to  foreigners.  Photographs 
of  the  following  obJecU  are  forbidden:  all 
military  obJecU  and  Institutions;  storage  fa- 
cilities tor  combustibles:  seaporU.  hydro- 
electric Installations  (sluices),  pumping  ste- 
tlons  (dams):  rallrood  Junctions;  tunnels, 
railroad  and  highway  bridgeK:  industrial, 
scientific  and  research  establlshmente;  elec- 
tric, telephone  and  telegraph  stations;  radio 
facilities.  Photographs  from  airplanes,  and 
surface  and  panoramic  shots  of  Industrial 
clUee  are  prohibited. 

Taking  pictures  of  elimia,  the  poor,  or 
other  potentially  embarrassing  subjects  has 
often  resulted  In  unpleasantness  and  deten- 
tion. When  In  doubt,  the  traveler  should 
ssk  his  Intourlst  guide  or  the  subject  before 
take  a  picture. 

•onxr  crnzutsuiF 

The  Department  of  State  cannot  deter- 
mine whether  a  naturalised  American  clttxen 
or  resident  alien  who  was  once  ft  resident 
of  Imperial  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union  or  ter- 
ritory now  under  Soviet  control  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Soviet  Government  to  be  » 
citizen  of  the  U.8.SJI.  The  Department 
knows  of  no  recent  cases  tn  which  on  Ameri- 
can has  been  detained  in  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  claim  that  he  is  also  a  Soviet  cltlsen. 
This  posslblUty  cannot  be  excluded,  however. 

A  decision  as  to  whether  a  former  resident 
of  the  UB.SB.  or  territories  now  under  Soviet 
administration  should  travel  there  can  only 
be  made  by  the  individual  himself  is  the 
Ught  of  his  background  and  all  other  perti- 
nent factors. 


tive  rwldes.  ThU  bos  not  always  worked  out, 
for  ttie  Soviet  authorltiw  baee  aometlmea 
prevented  the  Soviet  dtlaens  from  travtilng 
to  meet  their  American  relativea.  In  such 
casM  Intourist  assumes  no  responslbmty  lor 
any  failure  to  meet  relatives. 

The  Department  has  been  infocmad  that 
oocaslonaUy  some  Americans  vldtlng  relatives 
In  ths  UB.S.R.  have  been  subjected  to 
harassment  by  local  officials  or  over-sealous 
Party  agltetors.  This  harassment,  which  at 
times  was  directed  against  ths  Soviet  reU- 
Uvea  themselves,  has  Included  press  articles 
attacking  the  visitor. 

Americans  passing  through  Moscow  on 
their  way  to  visit  relatives  Uvlng  outside  the 
capital  may  wish  to  stay  overnight  In  Mos- 
cow on  arrival  or  departure.  In  such  coses, 
travelers  are  cautioned  to  purchase  Intourlst 
vouchers  for  this  purpose  prior  to  arrival  In 
the  UBBJl.  Unless  prior  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  Intourlst.  hotel  rooms  may 
prove  difficult  or  Impossible  to  obtain. 

aeCISTBATION 

Americans  not  traveling  m  group  tours 
and  Americans  bom  In  territory  now  under 
ttie  control  of  the  U.S.SJI.  should  notify  the 
Consular  Section,  American  Embassy.  UUtea 
Cbaykovskovo  21.  Moscow,  of  their  full  name, 
passport  number,  date  and  place  of  birth, 
occupation,  hotel  and  room  number,  purpose 
and  dates  ot  visit  to  the  U.8  SJl..  home  ad- 
dress, and  the  names  and  addressee  of  any 
relatives  lo  be  vUlted  in  the  UB.8.B.  This 
information  can  prove  useful  to  the  Embassy 
in  making  inquiries  should  the  American 
encounter  difficulties  which  require  the  In- 
tervention of  the  United  States  Government. 
Registration  should  be  accomplished  in  per- 
son, or  It  this  Is  not  possible,  by  mall- 
Travelers  should  keep  a  record  of  their 
passport  numbers  since  hotels  normally  keep 
the  passport  for  the  purpose  of  registration. 
The  Embassy's  address  and  telephone  num- 
t>ers  ahould  also  be  written  down.  The  tele- 
phone numbers  are  52-00-11  through  62- 
00-15. 


Paul  Ylnsakcr:  <3cst  M«>  ia  tbe 
CoaBtry" 
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Mondav.  AprU  10.  19S7 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  New  Jersey  SUte  Leffislature  created 
the  new  department  of  community  af- 
fairs. Because  of  the  monumental  task 
Involved  in  running  such  a  department 


•Visitors'  vlaas"  pennltung  Americans  to    some  of  the  finest  and  most  talentedmen 
travVTw?  r^aSve-s  pl^  of  ?ealdence  In  the     In  the  United  States  were  conddwed. 
USSR,  and  remain  there  for  a  specified  time         ^-~    ='-^~-«    '    tt..„k-,    »«  /..^.rt, 
are  sometimes  Issued  by  the  Consular  Dlvl- 
■lon.   Soviet  Embassy.    IflOO   Decatur  Street, 


If.W..  Washington,  D-0.  30011.  AppMoatioQ 
forms  may  be  requested  by  mall  from  the 
Embassy.  They  should  be  submitted  weU  In 
advance  of  the  proposed  visit.  Soriet  con- 
sideration of  these  applications  Is  often  a 
very  slow  process  and  they  may  be  denied 
or  not  acted  on  at  all.  Letters  of  invitation 
from  relatives  In  the  UJS.SJl.  may  be  useful. 
These  letters,  which  the  relaUvee  should  have 
certified  by  thetr  local  Soviet  authorities, 
l&rite  the  American  to  visit  them  and  Indi 


Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes.  In  ordering 
the  talent  search,  told  his  aids: 
Find  me  the  beet  man  In  the  country. 

Today.  Paul  M.  Ylvlsaker  Is  In  that 
post  and  many  people  feel  that  Mr. 
Ylvlsaker  Is  Indeed  the  best  man  In  the 
country  for  the  new  post. 

On  March  19,  the  Sunday  Home  News 
of  New  Brunswick  carried  a  story  about 
the  new  commissioner  of  the  department 
of  community  affairs  which  is  most  In- 
spiring and  impressive.    I  urge  aU  of  my 


eate   that   there   u   room   to   accomroodau     colleagues  to  take  a  te^  minutes  out  of 
them.    The  invitation  should  be  submitted     their  busy  schedule*  to  read  this  story: 
with  the  vlaa  application. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  or  refusal  of  a 
visitor's  visa,  Americans  have  sometimes 
Uken  an  Intourlst  tour  to  the  UB.SJt-  and 
arranged  on  their  own  to  meet  relatives  at 
s  Soviet  clt7  Dear  the  plaos  where  the  rsU- 


Padl  Tlv 

Oowwrar" 

(By  Balph  Soda) 
'-Plnd  me  the  best  man  tn  the  oountry.* 
the  governor  ordersa. 


And  Paul  M.  Tlvlsaker  became  Hew  JsrMy*s 
first  Oommlssloner  ot  Community  AftalTa 

Oov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  waant  beUi(  pre- 
tentious In  stipulating  such  exalted  qnaUfl- 
cations  for  the  man  he  wanted  to  direst  the 
state's  new  Department  ot  Oonununlty 
Affairs. 

ADimflBTXATTOM    WHSCXt   CAiaS 

The  department  Is  the  fruition  of  a  long- 
stendlng  dream  of  hla,  a  monument  to  an  ad- 
ministration which  he  has  labeled  "an  ad- 
ministration which  cares." 

.  .  cares  for  every  community  and  every 
citizen  In  the  state."  Is  the  way  Hughes  put  it 
in  his  special  meesags  to  the  legislature  lost 
May  tn  which  be  proposed  creation  of  the 
department. 

And  the  governor  knew  that  If  this  monu- 
ment were  to  be  a  lasting  one.  a  proud  one. 
It  would  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the 
man  who  directed  tt. 

Be  would  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  multitude  of  projects,  which, 
prior  to'  the  creation  of  the  new  department, 
was  the  responsibility  of  seven  different  bu- 
reaus and  division  of  state  government. 

He  would  be  responslbls  for  creation  and 
Implementation  of  a  new  Office  at  Com- 
munity Services. 

He  would  assume  the  powers  granted  the 
commtasloner  of  conservation  and  economic 
development  under  the  Beglonal  Adviser 
CouncU  Act.  ths  Tri-State  Tran^wrtatlon 
Compact  and  Uie  Bedevelopment  Agencies 
Law. 

He  would.  In  effect,  be  req>onslble  for  ad- 
ministering projecte  ranging  from  stamping 
out  the  ghettoes  to  developing  the  Hacken- 
sack  Meadowlands. 

aeQunuoD  otn  or  ths  enr 

It  would  Indeed  take  one  of  the  best  men 
In  the  country  to  fulfill  the  high  hopes  for 
the  new  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
and  that  Tlvlsaker  is  perhaps  the  best  man, 
tbere  is  little  doubt. 

Por  the  past  20  years,  which  has  Included 
a  varied  career  as  scholar,  author,  educator, 
urban  renewal  and  public  aitalrs  spectsdlst, 
Ylvlsaker  has  been  preparing  for  Jxist  such 
a  job. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  more  credible,  on 
reviewing  his  qualifications,  that  ths  Job 
was  designed  to  fit  the  man.  rather  than  that 
the  man  was  found  to  fit  ths  Job. 

But  Tlvlsaker.  In  the  words  of  one  ot  the 
Hughes'  staff  members  who  disoovered  him 
"Is  a  naturat" 

Be  brings  to  the  Job  the  missionary  seal 
for  public  service  Inherited  from  his  minister 
father  who  founded,  fostered  and  nurtured 
to  succees  through  the  ominous  depression 
years,  the  Bethany  Lutheran  Junior  College 
In  Ulnneeots. 

EECALX^   EAXLT   DATS 

He  still  remembers  those  esrly  days  as  a 
child  when  he  and  his  brothers  did  the  chores 
around  ttie  college  to  save  maintenance  ex- 
penses. 

And  hs  prefers  to  talk  about  them.  Instead 
of  the  more  exalted  phases  of  his  career,  with 
the  same  pride  with  which  he  announces  he 
holds  a  BB.  degree  from  Mantoka  State 
Teachers  CoUege  In  Minnesota.  wtiUs  stirug- 
glng  off  the  fact  be  has  a  PhD  from  Har- 
vard. 

"He's  not  a  phony  and  tiiat  Just  about  all 
of  It."  one  aide  described  him. 

He  knows  what  he  WBnte  to  do,  and  this 
Is  It.  He  wanu  to  help  people.  This  is  bis 
life.     Nothing  else. 

Not  politics. 

Not  position. 

That  U  It. 

And  so  he's  dedicated.  He's  a  whlrtwtnd. 
rve  never  met  imyons  who  made  you  so 
happy  to  work  hard. 

In  hU  new  position  only  a  few  weeks. 
Tlvtsaker  already  had  a  package  of  leglstatlon 
ready  which  if  pasaed  by  ths  UglsUture 
would  give  his  department  the  tools  needed 
to    translate    Into    actuality    tlM    abatra<A 
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th«rt«  ot  dealing  with  urb»n  problem* 
which  he  taa«  dcTelopod  over  years  of  rtudy 
and  resemrch  In  the  fleld. 

One  or  hia  theorie*  U  lh»t  If  the  iirb»a 
problem*  of  today  are  to  be  •olved  the  eame 
energy  initiative  and  producUvlty  of  private 
enterprise  which  ha«  made  thla  oonntry 
proapOT  and  thrive  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problem- 

U>W    IMTEEXST    LOAKl 

So  one  of  hli  propoeed  bllH  provldee  for 
the  creation  of  a  department  empowered  to 
grant  low  Intereat  loan*  to  private  developer* 
u>  encourage  them  to  build  the  middle- 
income  and  low  Income  houalng  unlta  needed 
in  the  staU. 

Another  would  permit  blm  to  loan  ex- 
pert* from  hi*  department  to  the  cltle*  or  the 
federal    government,    who    could   vae    their 


MVST  CHAMOK 

But  most  of  all.  according  to  YlvlBaker.  It 
1*  Important  to  change  our  attitude*  about 
our  reeponalblUty  to  our  fellow  man, 

"We  mu*t  not  leave  anybody  out,"  he  say*. 
We  mu*t  be  aware  of  our  responalblUty  for 
the  other  fellow'i  dvll  righu." 

"Slum*,"  he  aay*.  "are  In  my  opinion  more 
a  state  of  mind  than  a  phyvlcal  condition." 

He  explain*:  "To  the  untouchable  in  In- 
dia, the  Ktngle  family  home*  in  Watts  may 
appear  like  a  middle  class  neighborhood. 
But  to  the  guy  In  Watt*,  when  he  look*  out 
and  sees  what  la  available  to  the  others  in 
the  reet  of  Jjcm  Angelea.  he's  living  In  a 
slum. 

"A*  long  as  we  leave  some  people  out.  as 
long  a*  we  don't  permit  them  to  ihare  fully 
In  our  society,  we  will  have  slums." 

And  thl*  I*  what  Tlvlaaker  hopea  to  end 


expertise  on  matters  of  eolving  ^»»'^P^      ^  hi*  new  Department  of  Community  Af 
lem*.     This  would  al*o  allow  his  department      ^^  *^ 


to  borrow  atmllar  expert*  from  other  federal, 
state  and  municipal  agencies. 

■•And  ru  teach."  he  said.  "FU  take  the 
young  people  into  my  department  and  I^ 
teach  them,  ni  take  them  from  the  high 
KdiooU,  the  college*,  the  Junior  college*, 
from  the  conmiunlty  at  large. 

"TU  tell  them — Look,  thl*  U  the  Job  of  the 
future.  Here'*  your  chance.  Here's  your 
new  world  to  oonquer." 

And  Tlvlaaker  ha*  faith  that  thl*  new 
world  can  indeed  be  conquered. 

-There  really  lan't  anything  that  we  can't 
do"  he  eaya.  "Look  what  thU  country  did 
In  the  la«t  world  war.  We  weren't  ready 
but  In  a  few  years  we  develop*!  the  abUlty 
and  the  means  to  do  the  job.  U  you  can  do 
that,  you  can  do  anything,  once  you  put  your 
mind  to  IV" 

Ha  has  *et  hi*  mind  and  ha*  dedicated  his 
life  to  It.  A*  a  member  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion he  has  proweld  the  cltle*  of  the  world 
In  SMTch  of  way*  to  solve  urban  problems. 

Be  can  discus*  the  plight  of  the  Untouch- 
able*  In   crowded    Calcutta   with   the  same 
fanilUaxlty  as  he  can  recoimt  the  tensions 
la  bUok  ghetto  of  Watt*  In  Lo*  Angelea. 
oww  »4cajrr  lo* 

Be  can  apprecUte  the  advantage*  of  th* 
syatem  In  Sweden  In  which  the  oltle*  own 
tba  Tacant  land  on  their  perlmetera  and 
control  It*  development. 

"If  the  olty  must  expand,  a  new  mburb 
mu*t  be  buUt.  then  It  1*  aU  planned  ahead 
of  time,"  he  says. 

"They  can  make  sure  a  »ewer  Une  1*  pro- 
Tldad.  ooimectlng  to  an  adequate  treatment 
plant.  They  can  run  a  mas*  transit  Une  out 
from  the  center  of  the  dty  to  the  new 
■nburt)." 

But  he  reaUaes  thl*  may  never  he  accept- 
able in  the  tTnlted  State*. 

"So  you  bring  In  the  private  aector  Into 
this  problem."  he  saya.  *Tou  enUst  the 
private  enterprise  that  mad*  this  country 


"We  have  a  wonderful  opportunity."  be 
said.  "What  we  do  here  In  New  Jersey 
can  point  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try " 

But  Tlvlaaker  doeant  expect  It  to  be  easy: 
"There  are  no  overnight  aolution*."  he  says. 

He  knew  when  he  took  the  Job  It  wouldn't 
be  easy.  When  the  offer  wa*  made  he  wa* 
already  considering  leaving  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. 

He  bad  an  offer  to  become  head  of  the 
urban  *tudlee  center*  at  Yale  University  and 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
He  wa*  al*o  offered  a  post  with  Mayor  John 
Llndaay's  administration  In  New  York  City. 

But  he  decided  to  accept  the  poalUon  of 
community  affair*  ooouniaeloner  when 
Hughee   approached    him   on   It. 

"An  uncle  always  told  me."  he  said,  "When 
you  have  a  decision  to  make  and  one  way 
Is  hard  and  the  other  easy,  take  the  hard 
way. 

"And  I've  always  found  that  even  if  Fve 
made  a  mistake.  I've  always  grown  a  little 
for   It." 

After  meeting  Tlvlaaker  one  cannot  help 
but  think  that  If  he  made  a  mistake  In  be- 
coming the  Garden  SUte"*  new  commlsaloneT 
of  public  affair*  he  will  grow  a  lot  more  than 
a  lltUe  for  doing  It. 

And  New  Jersey  along  with  blm. 


StD^als  at  Berkeley 


"Azkd   you  stimulate  thinking  with  new 
Idea*.     Tou  consider,  for  example,  the  po**l- 

bUlty  of  toxurlng  that  developers  are  •ome      _ 

bow  made  responsible  for  the  developmenu     yQu  major  in,  rlaU  and  demonstrations? 
they  build    and  the   problems   that   result     jjy  Berkeley  classmates  from  1937.  In 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALZyOKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  20.  1997 
Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
admits  to  graduation  from  t^  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  he  almost  rou- 
tinely expects  the  question:   "What  did 


trom  these  development*. 

"We  might,  for  instance,  have  to  ftnd  a 
way  to  prevent  •omeone  from  putting  up  * 
development,  taking  the  proOta  from  it  and 
then  walkl-'*  away  and  leaving  the  problem* 
for  the  community  to  solve,"  he  said. 

But  th*  main  Job.  as  Tlvlsaker  sees  It.  Is 
an  educational  one.  New  Ideas.  A  change 
of  attitude*,  attltudee  that  tend  to  play 
down  the  IniUvldual'i  responsibility  to  the 
older  city  and  which,  according  to  Ylvlaaker, 
ctem  from  the  tradlUonally  American  "home- 
■taading  concept  which  Imf^oe  that  the 
moat  Important  thing  Is  owning  your  own 
home  and  a  plot  of  land  and  the  further 
away  from  your  nelgSibor  the  better." 


dicatlng  a  desire  for  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. The  following  commentary  setting 
this  record  straight  was  aired  by  Alex 
Dreier  of  ABC  Radio  on  January  19: 

It  Is  a  sad  and  almost  astounding  com- 
mentary on  the  way  we  «rc  spoon-fed  and 
swallow  whole  .  .  .  cliches  about  people. 
place*  and  things.  Take  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California  if 
you  are  an  out-of-stater  ...  or  even  a  Call- 
fornlan,  for  that  matter  .  .  .  the  mention  of 
the  word  "Berkeley"  seta  up  all  sort*  of  uq. 
flattering  mental  picture*.  So-called  "rlot< 
ing"  on  the  campus  .  .  -  something  called  th* 
"free  speech"  movement  .  .  .  eomethlng  d** 
called  the  "fUthy  speech"  movement  So- 
called  "Beatniks"  with  mod  clothing  and 
long  hair  .  .  .  lounging  around  on  the  gru*. 
Instead  of  hitting  the  textbooks  Inside  their 
classrooms 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facta  are  theee: 
The  average  student  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  Is  one  of  the 
brightest  youTkg  men  at  any  university  any- 
where In  the  world.  And  he  is  attendlni 
one  of  the  three  top-rated  educational  in- 
sUtuUon*  In  the  world. 

n^shmen  on  the  Berkeley  campus  .  .  . 
right  now  .  .  .  not  only  are  ranked  in  Uw 
top  10  percent  of  all  college  freshmen  IB 
the  United  SUtes  .  .  .  but  are  brighter  thaa 
most  college  senior*  In  the  naUon  I  This  U 
not  an  over-*tatement  or  exaggeration.  It 
U  fact  .  .  .  backed  up  by  the  reeulu  of 
■tandazvllaed.  nationally- accepted  aptltud* 
test* I 

The  average  student  at  Berkeley  Is  not  » 
beatnik.  He  ts  not  loog  haired.  He  Is  not 
smelting  marijuana  or  paying  around  wlUi 
L£D.  Be  Is  as  clean-cut  and  Idealistic  as 
any  student  from  any  university  or  colleg* 
In  the  country.  Probably  .  .  even  more  to. 
But  who  bothers  to  tell  thU  side  of  th* 
*tory7  Professor  Oarff  B.  Wll»on  point*  out 
that  In  December  ol  l&W  more  than  'TM 
people  were  arrested  (or  a  sit-in.  At  th* 
same  time  .  .  .  8.M0  undergraduate*  mad* 
the  honor  roU  with  B  average*  or  betur! 
But  who  bothered  to  take  picture*  of  3, MO 
student*  makt'xg  the  honor  roll?  Nobody. 
That'*  no  picture.  Where's  the  drama* 
Where'*  the  excitement? 

Who  takes  the  time  to  tell  you  that  whllt 
the  Berkeley  student*  raised  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  baU  out  the  sits-ln  .  .  .  they  also 
ralaed  almoet  ten  thou*and  dollars  for  * 
camp  for  underprivileged  ohlldren? 

Tou  heard  an  awful  lot  about  the  so-called 
"filthy  speech"  movement  ...  a  ohildisb 
overmlmpllAcaUon  of  the  right  to  say  any- 
thing you  want.  Pour  student*  were  sus- 
pended for  that  Juvenile  escapade.  But  at 
the  same  time.  303  students  were  putting  la 
ao,000  hours  In  a  spedal  tutoring  program  la 
the  Berkeley  public  schools! 

Berkeley  Is  no  hot-bed  of  subversion  and 
never  wa*.  It  U  a  hot-bed  of  Intellectusl- 
Ism.  That  the  anti-intellectual*  refuse  t« 
understand  or  can't  understand. 

And  what  about  theee  anll-Vlet  Nam  wsf 
demonstraUon?  Big  dealt  Have  they  alopped 
the  war  or  materially  Interfered  with  itT 
They  have  not.  And  doe*  anyone  bother  to 
talk  about  the  580  California  studenu  serv- 
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eluding  ReprMent»tlv«  Chailis  Qo»sm     i^g  m  uw  Pe«c«  Corpa  .  .  .  more  Ui«o  from 

»nd  Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  well  - 

recall  that  even  In  our  college  days  con- 
siderable free  speech  occurred  nearby  to 
Sather  Oat«.  entrance  to  the  campus. 
The  difference  then  waa  that  no  newsp*- 
per  and  TV  cameras  were  there  to  sensa- 
tionalize It.  and  picture  as  characteristic 
of  the  university  a  small  band  of  malcon- 
tent*. Berkeley  today  still  Is  one  of  the 
three  outitandlng  educational  Instltu- 
tloDS  of  the  world.  Its  students  today 
still  are  M  percent  »erious-inlnded 
and  picked  from  blgh  achool  records  In- 


uiy  other  campiu  In  tile  nation? 

And  Berkeley  etudente  gel  drafted,  loo.  fcnd 
fight  the  war  In  Viet  Nun.  For  our  money. 
Berkeley  Is  something  of  which  the  State  at 
CaltromlA  c»n  be  very  proud.  It  \a  the  moei 
Ubeled  mUyerelty  In  the  etAte  U  not  the  nj- 
tlon.  Sure.  It  bAe  Ite  shore  of  kooks  and 
ttouble-makers.  But  percentage-wlje.  they 
sre  fewer  than  anywhere  else.  And  from 
Berkeley  .  .  .  California  and  the  nation  1* 
going  to  get  some  o<  lU  moat  gifted  leaden 
In  buslneea  and  industry  and  government 
Tlilnk  about  It  .  .  .  the  next  time  aomeons 
tells  you  tbat  iU  or  au-thouiand  students 


gathered  on  a  largs  patcb  of  grass  to  hear 
a  half -dozen  people  say  somethUig  you  don't 
agree  wlthl 


Wara    Praise    for    Presideat    Jokasoa's 
Yietaam  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REalARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  V  KS 

Monday.  April  10.  1967 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker: 
Given  the  fact  that  American*  are  a  rest- 
less people  given  to  quick  and  direct  solu- 
tlons.  we  think  President  Johnson's  patience 
uid  restraint  In  thl*  delicate  sltuaUon  serve* 
the  nation  well. 

So  says  the  Oalreston  Newa  tn  an  edi- 
torial on  April  2.  1961.  This  editorial 
offers  a  realistic  appraisal  c^  the  Preel- 
dent'a  wise  and  careful  policies  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  News  rightly  praises  President 
Johnson  for  avoiding  greater — and  ever- 
more dangerous — escalation  of  the  war, 
which  couJd  ooncelvably  help  him  politi- 
cally here  at  home,  but  "would  greatly 
Increase  the  fiances  of  this  country  get- 
ting into  a  war  with  Red  China  or  Rus- 
sht." 

As  unpleasant  as  the  propspect  of  a  pro- 
longed war  la,  It  may  very  well  be  the  wisest 
policy  for  the  CTnlted  States  at  the  moment — 

The  News  declared,  adding: 

It  *f«mn  to  u*  that  Preeldent  Johnson  de- 
aerve*  credit  for  taking  thl*  course  of  action 
at  th'*  time. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  this 
editorial  from  the  Galveston  News  into 
the  Ricord: 

Moax  or  Tsx  Saum  Is  Vittnam  Pbocpkct 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  recent  Guam  con- 
terence,  realism  indicate*  that  we  had  better 
prepare  ourselve*  for  many  more  month*, 
perhap*  several  mors  yean,  of  fighting  la 
Vietnam. 

Let  It  be  quickly  noted.  In  the  word*  of 
Oen.  William  O.  Westmoreland'*  report  to 
President  John*on  on  Ouam.  that  "we  have 
much  to  be  encouraged  about." 

We  have  turned  the  Ude  of  battle  from  a 
losing  cause  to  a  winning  one.  Our  ability 
to  hit  the  enemy  hard  on  many  front*  at 
once  grow*  with  each  passing  month.  But 
we  have  not  been  able  to  atop  the  InfUtratJon 
from  the  north  which  enable*  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  replenish  his  ranks  quickly. 

In  spite  of  very  heavy  loase*  during  the 
past  13  months,  the  Communlat  armies  tn 
South  Viet  Nam  stUl  number  around  280.000 
tun,  about  the  same  as  tills  time  last  year. 
And.  nghUy  or  wrongly,  the  Communist  be- 
lief tiiat  the  American  election  of  l»0S  wUl 
abow  a  repudiation  of  the  war  effort  pro- 
vldee a  strong  Incentive  for  them  to  oon- 
tlQue  flgbUng.  at  least  for  that  long. 

So  the  prospect  for  now  In  the  war  t*  for 
*^ore  of  tbe  same,"  as  one  of  the  Ouam  par- 
ttdpant*  put  It.  He  meant  that  there  will 
be  *ome  escalation  In  the  weeks  ahead,  but 
not  a  big  eecsJatlon.  We  wUl  be  bombing 
some  target*  wiUch  have  been  hitherto  im- 
mxme,  but  we  will  not  be  bombing  Haiphong 
barbor  nor  within  36  mils*  of  the  tjordem  of 
Bed  China, 

A*  unpleasant  as  the  prospect  of  a  pro- 
longed war  1*.  It  may  very  well  be  the  wisest 
policy  for  the  United  State*  at  tiXB  moment. 
It  *eem*  to  u*  that  Preeldent  Johnson  de- 
serves credit  for  taking  this  oourae  of  action 
Uthl*  time. 


Thl*  is  so  becauee  the  Preeldent'*  own 
■hort-terxQ  political  Interest*,  would  almo*t 
surely  be  better  served  by  a  greater  escala- 
tion, an  escalation  that  would  "get  It  over 
with"  before  the  1948  election.  An  eecala- 
tloD  of  thl*  magnitude  would  also  greatly 
Increase  the  chances  of  this  country  getting 
into  a  war  with  Red  China  or  Russia. 

Olven  the  fact  that  Amerlcarui  are  a  rest- 
lees  people  given  to  quick  and  direct  solu- 
tions, we  think  Preeldent  Johnson's  patience 
and  restraint  In  this  delicate  situation  servee 
the  nation  well. 

The  Preeldent's  Insistence  that  the  pacifi- 
cation effort — where  the  Viet  Cong  have  been 
driven  out  of  an  area — be  strengthened,  la 
also  welcome  news.  Whether  American 
troop*  should  be  dtvwted  from  combat  to 
assist  South  Vietnamese  force*  In  paclflcatloa 
1*  surely  a  decision  that  only  Geo.  Westmore- 
land can  make. 

The  unveiling  at  Ouam  of  the  new  con- 
stitution for  South  Vietnam,  edopted  earlier 
thl*  month,  is  another  very  welcome  develop- 
ment. It  provide*  for  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent and  a  legislature  before  ttie  year  1*  out. 
The  kind  of  represeulaUve  fovgmmeot  which 
will  result,  hopefully  at  least,  could  be  a  very 
potent  factor  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Vietnam. 


ReMUts  of  Third  Auinal  Public  Opim 
Sarvey  in  the  Fonrth  CoBcressiaaal  Dts- 
trici  of  BAickigaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWAKD  HUTCHINSON 

or    KICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprtt  10.  19S7 

Mr.  HUTCHDJSCHJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  fliBt  time  In  the  3  years  I  have  been 
conducting  a  dlrect-maU  puhUc  opinion 
survey  In  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dl»- 
trlct  of  Michigan,  a  clear-cut  •majority 
view"  has  emerged  on  the  question  of  our 
conduct  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Of  tbe  more  than  10.000  district  resi- 
dents who  participated  In  the  survey. 
54.3  percent  Indicated  that  they  favored 
"Increase  of  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces 
sulBclent  to  Insure  complete  control  of 
South  Vietnam  In  the  shortest  possible 
time." 

This  was  one  of  five  alternatives  of- 
fered tn  a  five-part,  multiple-choice  ques- 
tion on  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

A  similar  alternative  was  favored  by 
24.8  percent  In  1965.  and  by  33.1  percent 
In  1968. 

Even  more  significant,  I  would  say.  is 
the  fact  that  only  4.3  percent  favored 
"continuation  of  present  policies"  In 
prosecuting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Also  of  special  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  beUeve,  wUl  be  the  results  of 
three  questions  regarding  proposed 
changes  In  the  Selective  Service  System. 
Residents  of  the  district  responding  to 
the  questionnaire  registered  substantial 
opposition  to  all  three  proposals,  includ- 
ing the  concept  of  a  national  draft 
lottery. 

The  complete  results — which  were  tab- 
ulated by  electronic  data  processing — are 
as  follows: 

VIXTNAM 

Tha  sdmlnlstrstloa  has  chosen  to  wage  a 
Umlc«(l  war  sgsliuit  Communlat  aggreaslQO 
In  Soutb  Vietnam-  If  s  MiUsfactory  peac« 
cwmot  bs  aeciired  through  negotlatloci  In  ttaa 


foT««eeable  future,  vhlch  of  tb«  foUowlng 
coutvo  of  action  do  you  favor  moet? 
I  Answers  tn  percent] 

(a)  Withdrawal  of  VS.  forces 10.41 

(b)  Increase  of  ground,  air,  and  naval 

forcec  Bufficlent  to  Inmre  com- 
plete control  ot  South  Tletiuun 
in  tbe  ahortcftt  poaelble  time —  M.  SO 

(c)  Ceaaatioa   of    txxnblng   In   North 

Vietnam    1.88 

|d)  No  Increase  In  ground  toreea.  but 

Increased    use    of    air    and   sea 

power    against    North    Vletoazn 

and  supply  routes  to  tbe  aoutb.  31.61 

(e)   ConUnuatlon  of  preeeat  poUdes —    4.  96 

Noanswcn 8.33 

THK  uaarr 
Preaent  draft  laws  provide  that  tbe  oldest 
men  wltbln  the  draft  age  bracket  aball  be 
c&lted   (list.    Would   you  favor  calling  the 
youngest  Hist? 

Yea 88.14 

No 58.« 

Blanlt 11.65 

Present  draft  laws  caU  upon  local  draft 
Ijoarda  to  furnlah  quocaa  of  men  dasaifled 
1-A-  Would  you  favor  a  law  whlcb  woiUd 
place  all  men  claealOed  1-A  In  a  national  pool, 
with  Federal  authortUaa  filling  draft  quotas 
from  that  pool  by  lottery? 

Tea — 39.J9 

No 47.40 

BlazU IS.  SI 


Tw^..*^  Of  the  preaent  system  of 
men  twtveen  tbe  agea  of  10  and  36.  would 
you  favor  lowering  tbe  draft  age  to  between 
18i4  toMW 

37.51 


No 

60.07 

BlanJc 

.—  18.88 

I>o  you 
beneau? 

BOCUl.    SaODBlTT 

favcr  as  lacrMSS  to  soolal  security 
.       ...  48.88 

No 

48.00 

Blank    - 

. 7.85 

X>o  you  faTcr  an  Inoreaee  In  eodal  aeotirtty 
benefit*  which  would  require  raising  social 
security  taxee? 

Ye. — --  33  ea 

No-.- - — -  WW 

Blank 8-**l 

TAX  SHAftXMG  AHD  TAX  CaXDR* 

'  Do  you  favor  a  tax-sharing  arrangement 
under  which  the  Federal  Oovernment  would 
return  a  portion  of  Income  tax  revenue*  to 
the  States  with  no  string*  attached? 

Yee  66.63 

No— - »«  «> 

Blank — ^87 

Would  you  f  BTor  such  a  program  U  It  made 
necessary  an  Incteaie  In  Federal  taxes? 

Ye* — - — - "  « 

NO  — ■«  W 

Blank — 9. 68 

Federal-SUte  taz-abarlng  plan*  would  cast 
t2ia  Federal  Oovernment  In  the  role  of  tax 
collector  for  the  Statea.  A  sy«em  of  direct 
tax  "credlU"  U  suggeeted  as  an  alternative. 
Would  you  favor  allowance  of  Federal  income 
tax  audita  for  such  things  as  higher  educa- 
tion coeta.  State  Income  taxes,  and  pollution 
control  trntOiiUmf 

T** - «  M 

NO  -__ MM 

Blank 16.88 


Do  you  faror  expansloo  at  VS.  trade  with 
Beat  European  Oommunlat  na'Umi*t 

Tes » >« 

No »  " 

Blank • *•** 
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theorte*  of  dealing  with  urban  problema 
whlcb  he  hw  developed  over  yean  of  rtudy 
and  research  tn  the  Held. 

One  of  hl«  theorle*  la  that  If  the  urban 
problema  of  today  are  to  be  tolled  the  aam* 
energy.  InltlaUve  and  productivity  of  prlrtt* 
enterprlae  which  haa  made  thU  ooantry 
proaper  and  thrtve  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problem. 

w>w  tMTwaxn  loanb 

SO  one  of  hla  propoaed  bUla  providea  (or 
the  creation  of  a  depcirtment  empowered  to 


MirsT  ouHcm  attttiwes 

But  most  of  all,  aocordlng  to  Tlviaaker.  It 
Is  Important  to  chAUg^  oar  attitudes  about 
our  recponalblllty  to  our  fellow  man. 

■•We  muat  not  leave  anybody  out."  he  says. 
We  must  be  aware  of  our  responsibility  for 
the  other  felloWe  civil  rlghta/' 

"Slunia,"  he  says,  "are  in  my  opinion  more 
a  state  of  mind  than  a  physical  condition." 

He  explains:  "To  the  untouchable  In  In- 
dia, the  single  family  home*  In  Watta  may 
appear  like  a  middle  class  neighborhood. 
But  to  the  guy  in  Watta,  when  be  looks  out 


grant  low  Interest  loans  to  Prt™**  de^^JoP^^      ,^^  „ea  what  U  available  to  the  others  in 

.^— ,    *«    t«.nrt    th»   middle-      ujg    r^   of   boa   Angelea.    bes   living   in    a 

slum. 

"As  long  as  we  leave  some  people  out.  as 
long  as  we  don't  permit  them  to  share  fuUy 
in  our  society,  we  wlU  have  slums." 

.vu»~    B -  _.  ...o*.  And  this  Is  what  Tlvlsaker  hopes  to  end 

expertise  on  matters  of  solving  urban  proo-      ^^  ^^     ^  Department  of  Community  Af- 
lems.     This  would  also  allow  »i^^?«P*J^^^,'      J^n. 


to  encourage  them  to  build  tbe  mldcUe 
Income  and  low  Income  housing  units  needed 
In  the  state. 

Another  would  permit  him  to  loan  ex- 
perts from  his  department  to  the  cities  or  the 
fwleral    government,    who    could    use    their 


to  borrow  similar  experts  from  other  federal, 
(tats  and  municipal  agencies. 

"And  ni  teach."  he  said.  TU  take  toe 
young  people  Into  my  department  and  ru 
leach  them.  TU  take  them  from  the  high 
schools,  the  colleges,  the  Junior  colleges. 
frotn  the  community  at  large. 

"I'U  tell  them—Look,  this  Is  the  Job  of  the 
future.  Here's  your  chance.  Here's  your 
new  world  to  conquer." 

And  Tlvlsaker  has  faith  that  thla  new 
world  can  indeed  be  conquered. 

-Tber«  really  Isn't  anything  that  we  can't 
do,"  ha  saya.  "liook  what  this  country  did 
In  tha  last  world  war.  We  weren't  r«ady 
but  In  a  few  ysaia  we  developed  the  ability 
and  the  means  to  do  tbe  Job.    If  you  can  do 


We  have  a  wonderful  opportunity."  he 
said.  "What  ws  do  here  tn  New  Jersey 
can  point  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try." 

But  Tlvlsaker  doesn't  expect  it  to  be  easy: 
"Ther*  are  no  overnight  solutions,"  he  says. 

Be  knew  when  be  took  the  Job  It  wouldn't 
be  easy.  When  the  offer  was  made  he  was 
already  considering  leaving  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. 

He  had  an  offer  to  become  bead  of  the 
urban  studies  canters  at  Tale  Unlverrity  and 
at  the  Unlveralty  of  CallfomU  at  Berkeley. 
He  was  also  offered  a  post  with  Mayor  John 
Lindsay's  administration  In  New  Tork  Clty. 

But  be  decided  to  accept  the  position  of 
community      affair*      commissioner      when 


that,  you  can  do  anything,  one*  you  put  your      g„^^  approached  him  on  It 


mind  to  It." 

Be  has  set  his  mind  and  has  dedicated  his 
Ufa  to  It.  As  a  member  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
Uon  ha  has  proweld  the  cities  of  the  world 
In  search  of  ways  to  solve  urban  problema. 

He  can  discuss  the  plight  of  the  Dntouch- 
ablea  in  crowded  Calcutta  with  the  same 
famlllanty  as  he  can  recount  the  tensions 
In  Mack  ghetto  of  Watta  in  Ujs  Angeles. 

OWW  TiCAWT  LOT 

He  can  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
system  In  Sweden  in  which  the  clUes  own 
the  vacant  land  on  their  perimeters  and 
control  its  development. 

•Tf  the  olty  must  expand,  a  new  suburb 
must  ba  buUt.  then  It  is  all  planned  ahead 
of  time."  he  says. 

*"rhey  can  make  sure  a  sewer  line  Is  pro- 
vided, connecting  to  an  adequate  treatment 
plant.  They  can  run  a  mass  transit  line  out 
from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  new 
suburb." 

But  ha  reallzea  this  may  never  be  accept- 
able in  the  United  States. 

"So  you  bring  in  the  private  sector  into 
tills  problem."  he  says.  "Tou  enlist  the 
private  enterprise  that  made  this  country 
BO  great. 

"And  you  stimulate  thinking  with  new 
l4]eas.  Tou  consider,  for  example,  the  posel- 
bUity  0*  Insuring  that  developers  are  some 
how  made  reapoosible  for  tbe  developments 


An  uncle  always  told  me."  be  said.  "When 
you  have  a  decision  to  make  and  one  way 
Is  hard  and  the  other  easy,  take  the  bard 
way. 

"And  I've  always  found  that  even  If  Tva 
made  a  mistake.  I've  always  grown  a  litUe 
for   it." 

After  meeting  Tlvlsaker  one  cannot  help 
but  think  that  if  he  made  a  mistake  In  be- 
coming the  Garden  State's  new  commissioner 
of  public  affairs  he  will  grow  a  lot  more  than 
a  UtUe  for  doing  it. 

And  New  Jersey  along  with  him. 


Stn^Mla  at  Berkeley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

0»  CAXJFOaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  10.  1997 
Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
admits  to  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Calilomla  at  Berkeley  he  alino«t  rou- 


tinely expects  the  question:   "What  did 

^_    _  you  major  In,  riots  and  demonstrations?" 

they  build   and   the   problems  that   result     y^  Berkeley  clasfimates  from   1937.  In- 

Irom  these  developments.  eluding  Representative  Charles  Gubsm 

We  might,  for  instance,  have  to  And  a  _-.-_--  .. 


way  to  prevent  someone  from  putting  up  a 
development,  taking  the  proOU  from  it  and 
then  walkl--^  away  and  leaving  the  problems 
for  the  community  to  solve,"  he  said. 

But  the  main  Job.  as  Tlvlsaker  seee  It.  Is 
an  educational  one.  New  Ideas.  A  change 
of  attltudea.  atUtudes  that  tend  to  play 
down  the  Individual's  responsibility  to  the 
older  dty  and  which,  according  to  Tlvlsaker. 
stem  from  the  traditionally  American  "home- 
steading  concept  which  Implies  that  the 
most  Important  thing  Is  owning  your  own 
home  and  a  plot  of  land  and  the  further 
away  from  your  neighbor  the  better." 


and  Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  well 
rec&U  that  even  In  our  college  days  con- 
siderable free  speech  occurred  nearby  to 
Bather  Gate,  entrance  to  the  campus. 
The  difference  then  was  that  no  newspa- 
per and  TV  cameras  were  there  to  sensa- 
tionalize It.  and  picture  as  characteristic 
of  the  university  a  small  band  of  maloon- 
tentfi.  Berkeley  today  still  Is  one  of  the 
three  outstanding  educational  Institu- 
tions of  the  world.  Its  students  today 
gtill  are  99  percent  serlous-mlnded 
and  picked  from  hl«h  school  records  In- 


dicating a  desire  for  an  excell«it  educa- 
tion. The  following  commentary  setting 
this  record  straight  w%s  aired  by  Alex 
Dreier  of  ABC  Radio  on  January  19: 

It  is  a  sad  and  almost^  astounding  com> 
mentary  on  tbe  way  we^are  spoon-fed  and 
swallow  whole  .  .  .  cliches  about  people. 
places  and  things.  Take  tbe  Berkeley  a>m- 
pus  of  the  University  of  California  li 
you  are  an  out-of-stater  ...  or  even  a  Caii- 
fomlan.  for  that  matter  ■  .  .  the  mention  or 
the  word  "Berkeley"  seu  up  aU  sorts  of  un- 
flattering mental  pictures  So-called  •riot- 
ing" on  the  campus  .  .  .  something  called  tbe 
"free  speech"  movement  .  .  .  something  eU« 
called  the  "filthy  speech"  movement.  So- 
called  "Beatniks"  with  mod  clothing  and 
long  hair  .  .  .  lounging  around  on  tbe  grass, 
instead  of  hitting  the  textbooks  Inside  tbelr 
classrooms 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facu  are  these: 
The  average  student  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
of  the  Unlveralty  of  Callfomla  Is  one  of  tbs 
brightwt  young  men  at  any  vmiverslty  any- 
where  in  the  world.  And  he  Is  attending 
one  of  the  three  top-rated  educational  In- 
stttutlons  In  ths  wcvid. 

Freshmen  on  the  Berkeley  campus  .  . 
right  now  .  .  .  not  only  are  ranked  in  the 
top  10  percent  of  all  college  freshmen  la 
the  United  States  .  .  .  but  are  brighter  than 
moet  college  seniors  In  the  naUon  t  This  U 
not  an  over-statement  or  exaggeraUon.  It 
Is  fact  .  .  .  backed  up  by  the  results  of 
standardized,  nationally-accepted  aptitude 
tceUI 

The  average  student  at  Berkeley  Is  not  a 
beatnik.  He  Is  not  long  haired.  He  is  not 
smoking  marijuana  or  j^aylng  around  with 
LSD.  He  Is  as  clean-cut  and  Idealistic  as 
any  student  from  any  university  or  college 
In  the  country.  Probably  .  .  .  even  more  so. 
But  who  bothers  to  tell  this  side  of  the 
story?  Professor  Oartf  B.  Wilson  points  out 
that  In  December  of  1994  more  than  700 
people  were  arrested  for  a  sit-in.  At  thi 
same  time  .  .  .  8JM0  undergraduates  made 
the  honor  r<rfi  with  B  averages  or  better! 
But  who  bothered  to  take  pictures  of  3. MO 
students  "**fc'*^g  the  honor  roll?  Nobody. 
That's  no  picture.  Where's  the  drama? 
Where's  the  excitement? 

Who  takes  the  time  to  tell  you  that  while 
the  Berkeley  students  raised  hundreds  of 
doUsxs  to  b*U  out  the  alts-ln  .  .  they  also 
raised  almost  ten  thousand  dollars  for  s 
camp  for  underprivileged  children? 

Tou  heard  an  awful  lot  about  the  so-called 
"&lthy  speech"  movement  ...  a  childish 
overslmplifloaUon  of  the  right  to  say  any- 
thing you  want.  Pour  students  were  sus- 
pended for  that  Juvooilc  escapade.  But  at 
the  same  time.  363  students  were  putting  in 
30.000  hours  in  a  special  tutoring  program  In 
the  Berkeley  public  schools  I 

Berkeley  Is  no  hot-bed  of  subversion  and 
never  was.  It  Is  a  hot-bed  of  InteUectual- 
ism.  That  the  antl-lnteUectuals  refuse  to 
understand  or  can't  understand. 

And  what  about  these  antl-Vlel  N«*m  war 
demonstratton?  Big  dealt  Have  they  stopped 
the  war  or  materially  interfered  with  it? 
They  have  not.  And  does  anyone  bother  to 
talk  about  the  5«0  Callfomla  students  serv- 
ing in  the  Peace  Corps  .  .  .  more  than  from 
any  other  campus  In  the  nation? 

And  Berkeley  students  get  drafted,  too.  and 
fight  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Poc  our  money, 
Berkeley  Is  something  of  which  the  State  of 
Callfomla  can  be  very  proud.  It  Is  the  most 
libeled  university  in  the  state  if  not  the  na- 
tion. Stire.  It  has  Its  share  of  kooks  and 
trouble-makers.  But  percentage- wise,  tbey 
are  fewer  than  anywhers  else.  And  from 
Berkeley  .  .  .  California  and  the  naUon  ta 
going  to  get  some  of  Its  most  gifted  leaders 
in  business  and  Industry  and  government. 
Think  about  It  .  .  .  the  next  time  someons 
Ulls  you  that  six  or  six-thousand  students 
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1  _.  -....h  n»  i.ru>  to  tttmr         ThU   U   K>   becixue    UiB    PrMldenfi   own  foreseeable  future,  which  €>f  the  tollowUlc 

rSu^o^n  Je^-^^SLSTyou  do"     .hl^te™  "^imcl  .n«™«.  would  almc.t  cou™.  of  «tlon  do  ,ou  f.vo,  mort, 

^S^    ^^           .ooieuiu..!  ,                    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^y  ^  greater  eKal«-  (Answer.  In  peroentl 

'*™'              _^.^^^^_^                             iJon.  »n  e«:»l»Uon  thM  would  "get  It  over  witBdr»WBl  of  VS.  txoM 10.41 

Witt"  before  the  ISM  election.     An  eecala-  >        mcrevMi  of  ground.  »lr.  »nd  nM»l 

_     .         ,        _      .  j„,     Ul.,„-'.      tlon  of   thl.  mignltude  would  •IM  greatly  ^^^  sufficient  to  insure  com- 

W»™     Pr»l»e    for    Prendtnl    JOhn$OH  •      ,„„„^  uj,  chance,  of  thU  country  getting  control  of  SouUi  Vletn.ni 

VietaUB  PoBcict                               l""  »  *"  """  ^'^  China  or  Rumla.  ^  „^  shorteet  po«!lble  tune.--  M.  80 

..».m                                                    Glyeo  the  fact  that  AmerlcMs  are  a  reat-  Ccaoetlon    of    bombing   In   Morth 

,_                 less  people  given  to  quick  and  direct  solu-  Vietnam         1  89 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS                 uons.  wo  think  Prroldent  Johnsons  patience  .  j,  „„  increase  In  ground  forces,  but 

or                                             and  restraint  In  this  deUcate  situation  serves  increased    use    of    air    and    sea 

unti      tkrr   DDnAirC                      tnenaUonweU.  power    against    North    Vietnam 

HUN.   JAL&  BKUUKO                          The  Presidents  Insistence  that  the  paclB-  ^^  supply  routea  to  tbe  south.  21.01 

OF  TXXAS                                       cation  effort— where  the  Viet  Cong  have  beeo  „,   conUnuaUon  of  present  poUcJea..    4.»g 

D,TaKBOUS«OPRlSPRK8EN-TAT.VES         ■^'\To.l^\,'^^^^:^^'^^c^     No  answer.- - ..» 

Monday    April  10.  1967                      troops  should   be  diverted  frcsn  combat  to  TKa  DasiT 

.                              assist  South  Vietnamese  forces  In  paclOcatlon  present  draft  laws  provide  that  the  oldest 

Mr.  BROOKS.     Mr.  Speaker:                       ^^  surely  a  deculon  that  only  Oen.  Weatmore-  „,^  within  the  draft  age  bracket  shall  be 

Olven  the  fact  tnat  Americans  are  a  rest-      lanA  can  make.  called   first.    Would   you  favor   calling   the 

less  people  given  to  quick  end  direct  solu-          The  unveUlng  at  Ouam  a  the  new  con-  youngest  first? 

tloDS,  we  tlUnk  President  Johnson's  patience      gtltuUon  for  South  Vietnam,  adopted  earlier  ^                               MM 

and  restraint  In  this  delicate  sltuauon  serves      ^ils  month.  Is  another  very  welcome  develop-      Yes aa'ai 

ths  nation  weU,  roent.     It  provides  for  tbe  election  of  a  preel-      No.  ••■' 

,  .,        d»t  and  a  legislature  before  the  year  Is  out.      Blank _ "■»" 

So  S»ys  the  Qalveston  News  In  an  mi-      ,j^^  ^^^  ^j  repreeentauve  government  which  present  dratt  lawi  call  upon  local  draft 

torltJ   on   April   2,    1967.     This  editorial      ,^[  result,  hopefully  at  least,  oould  be  a  very  ,,o„^  ^  furnish  quotas  of  men  classlBed 

offers  a  realistic  appraisal  of  tbe  Preel-      potent  factor  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In  j_^     would  you  favor  a  law  which  would 

dent's  wise  and  careful  policies  In  the     Vietnam.  piaceallmenclaaaifledl-AlnanaOonaipooi. 

conduct  of  the  war  tn  Vietnam.                                         ^-^-^^-^-^  with  Federal  autbonaos  filling  draft  quotas 

The   News   rightly    praises    President                                                                    .  .  from  that  pool  by  lottery? 

Johnson  for  avowing  greater— and  ever-     Rctaht  of  TWrd  Aaaiul  Pobhc  Opnuoa     ^^ _ _ sg.jg 

more  dangerous— escalation  of  the  war,         5           .    ^    p  ^^  ConresiiaBal  DU-  Mo  — . "  ♦» 

which  could  conceivably  help  him  poUtl-            .,„...  B"^ "" 

cally  here  at  home,  but  "would  greatly         tnct  of  BUehitaa  in*e«l  of  tb*  pnaent  system  of  caning 

increase  the  chances  of  this  country  get-                                   ^^  between  the  ages  of  w  and  M.  wmild 

ting  Into  a  war  with  Red  China  or  Rus-              EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  you  j»vor  lowering  the  draft  sge  to  between 

rti."                                                                                                      or  i8V4to»aV4» 

As  unpleasant  as  the  propspect  of  a  pro-          „_„     irnWABn  HilTrHINSON  Yes ?I-!5 

longed  war  U.  It  may  very  well  be  tbe  wisest           HUH.   tUflMU}   tlU  I  VJUHJUn  ^        „  „ 

policy  tor  the  United  States  at  the  moment —                                 or  mcHiosN  Blank - U,»» 

The  News  declared,  adding :                         m  the  house  op  rkpresentatives  ^^^^^^  acamr 

It  seems  la  us  that  President  Johnson  de-                     Uondav.  April  10,  1967  oo  you  favor  an  Increaas  In  •oelal  wcurlty 

serves  credit  for  taking  this  couise  of  actloB         ^^  HtTTCHINSON     Mr.  Speaker,  for  benefilat 

atthutlme.  the  fl'ist  time  In  the  3  years  I  have  been     y« JJ.M 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  this     conducting  a  dlrect-mall  pubUc  opinion    no — — -  *JJJ 

editorial  from  the  Galveston  News  tato     jurvey  In  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dia-     Blank   — —     '■" 

the  Rxcoto:                                                       trict  of  Michigan,  a  clear-cut  ■majority  do  yon  favor  an  increase  In  soelal  — "^'T 

Moaz  or  THK  Ssux  Is  vhtnam  Psoaracr        view"  has  emerged  on  the  question  of  our  benefits  which  would  requlrs  raising  social 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  recent  Ouam  con-     conduct  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  security  taiss? 

ference,  realism  Indlcatea  that  we  had  better         qj  yj^  more  than  10,000  district  resi-     Yes - - ^- ^ 

prepare   ourselves   for   many   more   months,      jj^ts   who   participated   in   tlie   survey,     "o — ^  ^^ 

perhaps  several  more  ysMS.  of  flghUng  In  nercent  Indicated  that  they  favored     "i»°» "'"""VllI^" 

'■j:r;?be  quickly  note,  in  tbe  word..     '^^  ^'S^e  ^^^TZ^^^'  .  o.  r.r,:ZTirJ^:r:Z^^^^ 

gsideTrhnS^rrj^^Sa-t^rhavi  ^trvie5Ln;;'^trs?.o^t  possible  ^^r^^ir^^'^^^^^i.:^ 

much  to  be  encouraged  about."                                time."                                                      .,            ,  the  States  with  no  string  attached? 

Ws  have  turned  the  tide  of  batUe  from  a        .j^j^  „g,g  one  of  five  alternatives  01- 

losing  cause  to  a  winning  one.    Our  abuity     fg^^j  [„  a  five-part,  multiple-choice  ques-     Tea ?|  j^j 

to  hit  ths  enemy  hard  on  many  front,  at     yon  on  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  S'-L— " T«7 

once  grows  with  each  passing  month.     But     ""i'  ".",,', 'l.t-rnatlve  was  favored  by     Blank.- - 

we  have  not  been  able  to  stop  the  Infiltration         A  ^"ar  ,„  ,  965   and  by  33  1  percent  Would  you  favor  nicb  a  program  if  U  ffl^le 

from  the  north  which  enable.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh      24.8  percent  In  1965.  and  oy  JJ.i  pti«  neoKSW  M  Increaas  In  pideral  tales? 

to  replenUh  his  ranks  quickly.                                  In  1966.                                         ,ij  _..    t.  11  as 

In  spite  of  very  heavy  loeses  during  the        Even  more  significant,  I  would  say^    y^ — 11. « 

past   13  months,  the  Communist  armies  In      ^^   j^^   (jj^j  only   4.3   percent  favored     jio - -  ^•~ 

South  Viet  Nam  Btui  number  around  280,000     ..continuation   of    present    policies"    In  Blank. """ 

men.  about  the  same  as  this  Ume  '"t  year.      „r08ecutlng  the  war  to  Vietnam.  Ptderal-SUte  tal-sbarlng  plans  would  cast 

And.  rlghuy  or  wrongly,  the  Oommun^  be-      P'^^^",*^^!    Inteieat    to    my   OOl-  uii^Sial  OovemmMlt  In  tH.  role  ol  tax 

Uri  thM  the  American  election  Of  ItM  wM     ^^ ''/ j^Sv"  ^  be  the  result*  of  SS««or  for  the  Statea    A  s,««n  of  direct 

«d::s'S,TS^"ena,e"'for'Se^SSJ^     '.S^Wtlo™     regarding     p™»«d  «"  "««"»"  ""«-"-- ":^r2:j^ 

Sn^e^S^aM^tlt-r  that  long.                  S«^es  to  the  Selective  Service  System^  r""^^  f^uTl^ts^S^^^ 

So  ^  prospect  for  now  In  ths  war  Is  for     Residents  of  the  district  responding  to  tax  credits  tor  such  <*i=g«  »•  "*~T,tion 

-more  of  Ui.  iSe,"  as  on.  of  the  Guam  par-      ^"^onnalre  registered  substantial  tlon  cots,  state  income  taxes,  and  pollution 

Udpants  put  It.    He  meant  tbat  there  wiu     ~lJt|,^     ^  gii  tv^m  proposals,  includ-  control  tacUlUea? 

be  some  escalation  In  the  weeks  ahead,  but     ?Pr~t~"  "^    of    a    naUonal    draft     -_  48.  «S 

not  a  big  eecalaUon.     Ws  wUl  be  bombing     Ing    the    concept    01    a    nauo.  ts. - ^^ 

some  targets  whlcb  have  been  hitherto  Un-     lottery,                                    „,i,,-h  „„r»  tab-     _f  "J — ' "  IS  •» 

mune.  but  we  wm  not  be  bombing  Haiphong        The  complete  results— which  were  tab-     Blank  — - — -  "•"• 

harbor  nor  within  26  miles  of  the  bordere  o€     ulated  by  electronic  data  processing — are  raaanii  tcict 

Red  China.                                                                as  follows:  Do  you  favor  eipanslan  o<  UA  Bad*  with 

As  unpleaaant  as  the  prospect  of  a  pro-                                        vjxtmsm  Bast  Buropean  OosmnonJ*  natlonaf 

longed  war  U.  it  may  very  well  be  the  wisest                   .„,„i.._«m  haa  chosen  to  wage  a  ••  as 

rs^TJ'^^.V.T.^St  -^HS^^S^S^  r::::--::::::::::^::::"/.::::^ 
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AB  AMB  WATn  roLt-u-noN 
Do  joa  l*»ar  xn   eii»nd«id  n>l«   »oc  Oie 
Fadenl  OoTenaMnt  In  tb*  coBttol  oj  wM«r 
(MUutton? 

ST  —     - 37  01 

Do  TOO  IMI  au  Pedeml  OerMniment 
sbould  tekc  ttw  lea<d  Ln  oontrtd  a<  air  pol- 
luUoc? 

•*.» 

' a».  08 

"        _    a.  26 


Te«  ... 

No 

BUak  . 


THZ  POVXBTT  WaA 

Tbe  v»j1ou*  wmr  on  porerty  profirunB  have 
b«en  in  effect  for  nawly  J  ye»"-  ThUB  f«r. 
do  TO"  Oilnt  tHej  h«Te  been  luoceMful  In 
moling  toward  Uio  ulumate  go«l  of  Im- 
proTlnc  tbe  lot  of  tbe  poor? 

Te. - >l  " 

no - -  "  *? 

Bl*nk - -    '■•' 

CmL  IICBTS 

Do  yon  IMor  enaeawnt  of  Federal  l»wa 
pnblMtlng  reatrletlone  on  Uie  eeOo  of  rental 
honing  on  tbe  bula  at  race,  color,  or  creed? 

Ko •»■"■ 

J  46 


"Public  lervle*  rendered  In  tlw  »dv»nc»- 
ment  of  city  »nd  regicma!  pUnnlng  ttmra«h 
otititandlng  joamaJlam"*  im  the  erltartoo  to 
tlk»  aoe^tfu  annual  awante  eompvtSUon. 
The  ■er\'lc«  may  ha^e  been  to  encourac*  ***• 
toltlatlon  ot  plannlnc.  »o  Bupport  planning 
aetlTltMs  under  way.  to  relonn  or  to  Im- 
prove community  and  reflonaJ  planning. 
Tbe  empbaslA  !■  to  be  npon  reporting  and 
Interpretation  of  planning  actlvltle*,  not  up- 
on urb«ui  renewal  or  slum  clearance  projecta. 
This  year,  a  preliminary  screening  elimi- 
nated all  but  15  entries  which  were  con- 
Aldered  in  final  Judging.  TWh  number  wa« 
cut  to  four  tn  a  final  analytical  Judging. 
Prom  theae  foxu-  flnallata.  the  PreaB-Cltlzen 
was  selected  unanlmoualy  for  a  Special  Ci- 
tation and  the  Milwaukee  Journal  named  to 
receive  the  annual  Joumallam  nward. 

Judging  was  baaed  upon  quality  of  techni- 
cal content,  quality  of  writing,  comprehen- 
siveness or  coverage  of  planning.  cDntlnmng 
coverage.  pervpectlTe.  Interpretation,  impact, 
graphic  arte,  editorial  support  and  pnaml- 
nence, 

Barry  D.  Lundber^.  Iowa  City  director  of 
planning  and  orban  renewal,  who  la  attend- 
ing the  Houston  conference,  received  tbe 
award  on  behalf  of  the  Preae-Cttlzen. 


iB  yoor  optnUm.  wn  any  additional  Federal 

l«ws    needed    for    the    protection    o<    lArll 

Ttgbta? 

1».  35 

"  78.  18 

—  ^^ 


VFW  Chier  Calb  for  Imedute  Rar 
Ufida 


Tea 

Mb 


EXTENSION  OP  REhiARKS 


EXTENSION  GF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  mtaMa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBEBENTA'1'1  V  ES 
Mondaw.  Apm  10.  19€7 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Bpemker,  Mr. 
Leslie  M.  Pry.  of  Reno.  Nev..  the  UAUoiml 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  has  iasued  a  strong  state- 
ment In  support  of  legislation  designed  to 
make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  desecrate  tbe 
American  Oag. 

Commander  Fry's  statement  li  con- 
tained in  the  f oUowtng  release : 
VFW  CHixr  Ciixs  roa  Immkdutx  Tum  Ida- 

ULATtON — CxTsa     RacaiTT     Utra     MaoAmta 

AxncLs 

WAflK»«toif.    DC.    April    4, — The    0«n- 


them  fwedom  of  speech,  debate  and  demon- 
■tratlon.  I  have  written  the  Editor  of  LIFE 
magazine  as  foUowa;" 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lust  flnlahed  reading  your 
arUcle  on  the  desecraUon  of  the  U.8.  Flag 
and  find  myaelf  vtewlng^^e  article  with 
mixed  emouona.  One  thing  your  article  has 
done  la  to  potot  out  to  your  readera  that 
there  U  no  Federal  leglalation  dealing  with 
punlahment  for  thoae  who  desecrate  and  de- 
file the  flag  of  our  nation. 

Such  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  90th  Congreas  by  RepreaentaUve  Richard 
L.  Roudebuflb  of  Indiana.  H.R.  1307  call* 
for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  Sl.OOO.OO  and  Im- 
prifionment  of  not  more  than  one  year  for 
those  who  "pubUcUy  miilUlatea,  defaces,  de- 
files, tramples  upon  or  caaU  contempt— 
either  by  word  or  act — upon  any  fiag.  stand- 
ard, colora.  or  ensign  of  the  United  SUtaa 

The  1460.000  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  atongly 
back  Congreaaman  Roudebuah'a  blU.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  will  demand  Federal  legislation. 

Tour  atory  and  pictures  have  pointed  out 
a  deplorable  altuatlon.  The  picture  of  the 
United  States  Flag  bung  by  a  hangman'a 
nooee  is  shocking,  but  even  more  ahocUng 
was  your  d»crlpUon  of  a  piece  oi  ao-called 
fcTt  In  which  this  flag  of  our  naUon  "was 
shaped  aa  a  pballua." 

There  ban  been  numerous  casea  dted  to 
the  preae  lately  erf  flag  burning  and  defiling 
Rcnaea  the  nation.  The  perpetratora  of  such 
heinous  acts  must  be  punished  befitting  their 
crime-  Tour  atory  and  picturea  will  draw  a 
massive  hue  and  cry  from  nearly  all  Ameri- 
cana— except  the  defUers  and  peaceniks— and 
the  aoth  Congress  win  pass  la^latlca  to  pro- 
tect that  aymbol  of  our  aatlon.  tba  United 
States  Flag,  from  further  abuae. 
Sincerely, 

LvLxa  M.  Fit. 
Conn«i»d«r-tn-CWe/. 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  low* 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESKNTATIVEa 

Monday,  AvrU  10,  1H7 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
eentty  tbe  Iowa  City  Press-CttJzen  re- 
eelTed  »  ipecUl  citation  'for  excellence 
In  Interpretation  of  plannln*  and  plan- 
nlna  nroblems  "  from  the  American  So-     mjuxiw-iii-oiiief  of  tin  Vet«»M  of  P^nMn 


Coutitaiioul  CuTCBUoa 


ejetr  of  punning  OfBclals. 

The  Piws-CltlMn  ta  one  of  the  out- 
■tandlns  dally  newspapers  In  the  First 
Dtstrlet  of  Iowa.  I  congratulate  the 
Praa-Cltlzen  on  the  Quality  of  report- 
ing wblcb  led  to  the  award  and  the  edl- 


W&i»  of  th«  nS .  L«^ii  M  Pry,  Reno.  Heymda. 

Bald  today  tti»t  "tin  CoogreM  of  u»  Cnit«d     j<„,^g  editorial  appeared  ta  Financial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or  nsaAOKA 
IN  TH«  HOUSB  OF  RHPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10.  19S7 
Mr.  MARTIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 


States  Will  not  be  able  to  face  their  oonsUta 
enl2  If  they  do  not  paaa  legljlatlcm  to  punish 
thoae  who  defile,  deface  or  deatcrate  to  any 

majuier  the  fiag  of  our  Nation."  

Fry   noted   that  a  recent  amde  In  UFK 


torlal    leadership     which    provided    the     magazine   "pointed   out   the   many 


■tlmuhis. 

An  article  concerning  the  award  fol- 
lows: 

NanoHAL  AwAsn  roa  PE«afi-Crnz«M 

ThB  nws  nttlTTm  today  was  honored  by 
the  American  Society  of  Planning  Offldala 
with  a  Special  Citation  "for  eicellence  to  to- 
terpreUtlon  of  planntog  and  planning  prob- 
lems." It  la  one  of  only  two  newspapers  in 
the  country  honored  by  the  aodety  thla 
year. 

The  citation  was  announced  dortng  the 
Boclety'a  National  Planntog  Conference  to 
Houston.  Tbt  society  la  a  national  organi- 
sation ot  thoae  concerned  with  planntog. 
whffthcr  a«  pubUc  oOclala.  private  deTeloi>era 
or  conaultanta,  academic  authorltlea  or  oth- 
er*. 

The  Preaa-CaUaen'i  award  ia  the  Snt  apedal 
Citation  preasnled  by  the  aodety  atooe  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  was  similarly  honored  in 
1064.  Thla  year,  ttie  aoclety's  annnai  }tmrn- 
alMn  award  went  to  tbe  IfUwaokee  JeumaL 


tiona  of  the  flag  of  recent  date,  eH>eclally  the 
recent  flagrant  mlauaa  of  our  national  symbol 
by  a  so-called  artist.  On  occasion  tbe  flag 
hae  been  sptt  oc.  trampled  upon,  bumed  and 
flown  to  one  case  below  the  flag  of  Soviet 
BnsBla  There  Is  ao  Federal  le^ilslatlon  acm 
on  the  books  which  provides  a  peoaJty  for  any 
of  these  hetoous  acts.  Bach  state  has  leglala- 
Oon,  but  It  Is  wide  ranging  and  to  many  cease 
does  not  provide  for  a  fine  ot  Iniprtaonment. 

"LegiAiauon  to  provide  a  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment f«  debasement  of  the  flag  of  ooir  Na- 
tloai  has  been  tatroduced  to  the  OOth  Ocm- 
grees  by  Rep.  Richard  Roudebxwh  of  Indiana. 
The  same  legislation  was  totroduced  last  yea* 
t>y  the  Congressman  but  was  bottled  up  to 
the  House  Judldary  Committee. 

"As  Commander-in-Chief  of  tjie  1.3A0.000 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  I  know  that  our 
members  will  deluge  their  Congreaamen  and 
Senators  with  letiera  demanding  that  leg- 
ialauon  be  passed  to  penallae  thoae  who  are 
BO  mi-AmcKlean  that  they  hare  no  decent  r»- 
speet  for  tbe  Hag  of  tha  nattoti  Cba«  aDow« 


World  on  Aprfl  5,  1M7.  It  deals  with 
the  fact  that  32  State  legislatures  have 
petitioned  CongreaB  for  a  constitutional 
oodventian  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
permit  one  house  of  each  State  lesrlala- 
ture  to  be  apportioned  on  other  than  a 
populatJon  basis.  I  hope  that  the  Oon- 
gress  will  take  rH>te  of  these  petitions 
and  article  V  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  Congress,  "on  appUcation 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Bcrverul  states,  shall  call  a  convCTitton  for 
proposing  amendments." 

The  editorial  folkrws : 

Tbe  Washington  bureaucracy  and  Its  sup- 
portera  are  shaken  by  what  they  consider  a 
aneak  Constitutional  attack  on  their  citadel. 

Lsglslatures  in  S3  states  hare  petitioned 
Congress  for  a  OonstltutlonaJ  conTenUon  to 
propose  an  amendment  that  would  permit 
one  house  of  a  state  legislature  to  be  appor- 
tioned an  other  than  a  population  basis. 

Although  the  method  has  never  been  used. 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress,  "on  application  ot  the  legislatmra 
of  two-thlnts  of  the  eeveral  states,  shall  call 
a  oonTentloa  for  propoalng  amendments." 


April  10,  1967 
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which  become  •  p«t  of  our  bade  Uw  ntlfiod     ration  d  jxrwat  f»T»  th«  oowt  no  ]urtodlc-  regiments    ever    engaged    ta    American 

bvttire.-rourtJi.oftbert«te..                             uon  ottir  CongreM.    Judge  H»rt  .aid:  rtdlltary  history  none  has  equaled,  ta 

If  two  more  .t»t«.  mdopt  ttich  a  petlUon.          "For  UiU  court  to  order  »nj  member  of  the  ^^j^j,   ^g^j,   „^  daring,  the  Roughrlders 

tbe  neceesary  two-thlid.  will  have  acted  and      Houae    of    RepreMntaUvee    of    the    Dnlted  ^j  ^^  SpanUh-American  War. 

,t  will  be  up  to  Oongre..  to  call  a  convention.     s<at«.i^  <«<«=«  «J^  or"^  "drL^  Now,  more  than  hall  a  Century  tater, 

A.  thiaituauoni.  without  precedent^  .uch  a     Pl°^'?'^\^=°^^,^u°;"':J  ^.^^^  the  gallant  undertakings  of  these  ex- 

"Srt2^bru"i.^t°cL'oniyi^Si^:     M^SSt'lo^^r'^for^theoourt.S  traordlnary    Americans    Imger    ta    the 

"•^"SS^^^i^t^Suprem^^^.     crash  tiru  tie  pouucai  thicket  into  political  memory    of    everyone    concerned    with 

„n,  ^™ne%ote  doctrine  might  be  over-     quicluand."  fortitude  ta  action.    Their  deeds,  their 

turned  Is  far  1ms  faaclnaUng  than  the  reac-          The    court*    reference   to   the      poUU«l  jgal,  and  patriottc  purpose  capture  the 

^^^h^-Z'\T::^'L.^r^-     J^r-piTn'iSSteV-wh-e'n're^n^'ed'S:  ^-^'tion,    to     a    most    remsHcab.e 

dr^al^e-^i^S^d-u^irined     sen       -P— -«  S 'J^l^t.^rr^p-p^ST^^:  '^^rulUKl    for   war   from    the    catUe 

"T.^ZS'S^?rJa°n,«    o'dt/^i     '^ut.  ^t  by   l««r*S>.   courf. "^SS^rit,  range.,   mlntag   camps,   and  from   the 

J^f  J2S^  ^a^  t^T  w«e  ^aLi^     •»•  <^   »  different  mind,  and   two  year,  law-enforclng  bodies  of  the  great  South- 

maiaC^"eSTA^atJ^.           ^           '""r  It  enunci.t«l   the  doctrine  of  "an.  »„t.  they  came  ta  time  to  represent 

^?    move     to^piopoae     OoMtituuonal     man,   one    vote"   govuTiing    repreaentatton  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the  American  fron- 

amendment  on  the  InlUaUve  ot  the  .tat«      In    atat*    >*f  «>f^-     "  J"^''    "«""  tier,  face  to  face  with  foreign  tyranny. 

^  proceeded  without  much  public  notice,     that  congresaWn^  .^oVu^ble  "  Praised  as  the  heroes  of  the  age,  ta  the 

Now.'^with  It.  hearing  .ucc«..  waahington     «>"»' '^,.f  P^^,   "ave"'  .ln?uiced     an  heat  of  war,  they  are  so  remembered 

«"^'bZ,l^u\i'SoLTutlo^  ™nvS!     ap^   a^d  "rTih.'^^u.t'^Tb^  «  the  still,  by  everyone  famlUar  with  the  facte, 

^^d^not  S?  ve?v  «"     •Scrtct^t  M      ciTever  re«J.e.  the  Supr«ne  court  can-  Theodore  Roosevelt.   Assistant  Secre- 

Tt^L^um  liivrtrmiifrtti  prop««l.     "«   >«   P-edlct*!.    Th.t   tubunal.  a.  the  tary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Mc- 

J^^ev^  comSSJ^                                                  r'^o^  dlKloae..   ha.   not   he«Ut«l   to  a.-  ^j^^y     ^^    the    guiding    force    ol    the 

■n,  danger.  It  Kem.  Ue.  In  the  pro«»ct      wrt  a  right  to  pan  upon   the  method   of  Roughrtdm.      When    the   Spanish    War 

that  actloiTbr  the  varlou.  «.te.  are  capable      electing    congi.«men,    "L"    ".  '^''"    '°  began,  ta  April  1898.  Roosevelt  resigned 

Tanectlng  the  Federal  Government  with-      "-"^  '"^^'j  CoS^   S.o^ldTdo'Z  Sj  pist    at    the    Navy    Department    to 

™i'l^r™'Xt  J^«u"^tl^'mSt!      n  tS^^eS^^^in  IS^e  o!Lr  dr:  organic     the     1st    Volunteer    Cavalry 

""l.,^  u^  S^«  ^^iaSte^Tr^Unfto     cum.t«.ce.  It  1.  certain  to  get  Into  the  Regiment,  and  ta  SO  dotag  turned  for 

STSow  \^^n«?JU^S^   biome   w«,.n     confrontation    with    Congre«    that    Judge  assistance  to  the  people  he  knew  and 

faced    with   the    intent   of    the    Potinding     Hart  ha.  M.ught  to  avoid.  respected  the  most:  the  cowboy  heroes 

ft^er.                                                                         MeanwhUe,   Powell    1.   .eeUng   return   to  „,  ^^  Southwest. 

Father..        ^^                       .^J"^'"- "r^TSrk    C?S  Havtag  lived  among  the  cowboys  as  a 

^^    ^.  ,^           "^SeaS^'^L.-SSSuo^  T,  tl^he"^  youth.  Roosevelt  r«ogni«d  ta  them  a 

Om  J»if  e  Sidrtiepf  "tke  Tlieket"           ...rtam  to  win   whereupon  the  whole  con-  fighting  spirit  unsurpassed,  and  there- 

troveray    wUl    be    dumped    Into    the    lap  fore  called   them   tato  service,   ta  the 

FXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS                 »'  tbe  Houae  again.     The  New  Tork  court,  national  taterest. 

EXTEN&iUf*  w  Kj!j«uui,B^               ^^^  refuKd  to  bar  him  from  the  ballot  -fhe  cowboy  volunteers  of  1888  con- 

"                      _._          on  the  contention  that,  inawnuch  a.  the  rfrf^     ^f     three     regiments.    Colonel 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG       «— /^«gS5^tnJri."Ltirr.  aoo%!!"  ^  ""^ue  cow«rTo^ 

or  ,aN»»Ti.v«i»                           ^  ii^hrcSiirrot  take  hu  K«t  no  lOry  Reglinent^  whUe  Col.  Jay  L.  To"e» 

.KTHEHOOSKOFBKTHESKNTa^V^          m^tUr     how    many    tUne.    he    might    be  ^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^. 

Monday,  April  IC,  1967  ,j^^  PoweU  .ult  dUmlMed.  by  Judge  Uvely. 
Mr  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  Hart  argued  that  the  Houm  could  not  ,j^^  j^^  Cavalry  had  a  brief  training 
totereattag  to  observe  that  Judge  George  refu.e  to  Mat  a  member  who  met  tJie  .^  ^^  ^^  Antonio,  in  the  spring  of 
L.  Hart,  ta  Federal  district  court  ta  ;™^™''°'^^,'^"°'™ut  i  .^.i  «nl  1868,  Uien  entrained  for  Florida.  Trans- 
Washington,  dismissed  the  suit  of  Adam  "^JP;,"''w^lft "  t^e  pJovS^  tSt  ported  thence  to  Cuba  and  arriving  June 
Clayton  Powell  to  regain  his  seat  ta  the  ,.^^^  House  .hall  be  the  judge  of  the  22,  they  met  the  enemy  ta  combat  Jime 
Houae  of  Representatives.  quaiificauoni  of  it.  own  membeia."  24  and  bore  the  brunt  of  a  derce  attack 
I  feel  confident  that  a  court  of  appeal  iu,a  that  it  may  punish  or  eapei  a  member  j„  q^^  battle  of  Las  Guasimas.  The  sub- 
will  sustain  this   finding,  thereby  sup-     with  the  concurrence  of  two-third,  of  It.  j^qugnt  charge  of  the  Roughrlders  up 

porting  Judge  Hart's  determination  not     membership.                                 gan  juan  Hill  has  become  a  permanent 

to  effect  a  confrontation  between  the       ,""«'"»"';  *''l'"i"     "  °^  ?SSiSS  P«ri:  of  the  history  of  American  military 

legislative  and  Judicial  branche.  of  our     '^'^'^  p-^'JJ?.  'S^^  T^  "ST^^  achievement. 

Oovemment.                                                      court,      hia     mi«iM     of     public     money  in  keeping  with  this  great  tradition— 

If  one  assigns  any  value  to  the  bal-     ^»,^   up  to  committee  eipense.  even  i^g  hertxism  of  western  volunteers  ta  the 

»nce-of -powers  doctrine  that  served  as  a     „,„  .pent  on  private  pieaaure.  and  bia  pay-  struggle     for     democratic     supremacy 

theme  for  thoee  who  drew  up  the  Amert-  roil  padding  and  gadding  about  with  fe-  jij^yghout  the  world — H  is  only  flttlniE 
can  Constitution,  then   he  cannot  ap-     male    companion,    would    deny   a   certam     ^^^^   y^^   ^   established   a   museum, 

praise  Judge  Harts  decision  as  being  meaeure  of  dlMrderllnea.^  dramatWng  the  acoompUahmenls  of  the 
anythtag  but  valid  and  correct.  Under  ^.  ^X""^^^  ^-^^  ^^  h^  '"^«^  '  "»™""'  ^""^  *! 
ttota  doctrtae,  each  branch  of  Govern'  ^7"  in  u«  Georgia  houm  after  being  ex-  establishment  of  such  a  museum,  and 
ment  has  Its  prMcribed  areas  of  au-  ^^^^  ,„  attacking  the  war  In  viet  Ham.  recommend  the  selection  of  the  State  of 
thority,  each  technically  being  master  01  ,j„  ..Mrted  a  prerogative  of  aaying  who  j,g^  Mexico  as  the  site  for  Its  oonstnK- 
tts  own  house.                                                             may   alt   In   leglalatlve   hall..    It    It   ahould      ^^ 

There  would,  as  Judge  Hart  points  out,     get  around  to  trying  to  ""..?°°«3??  '^^         it  is  worth  noUng,  In  this  regard,  that 

be  Uttle  point  ta  raising  Issue*  which,  by     1.  to  be  «.t«i  it  wui  fac^  problem  of        n  ls^w«mi  ^^  ^^       ^^^ 

their  nature,  could  offer  much  confusion     how  it.  order  u  to  be  enforc^l.  oP^rRoShrifSrUadltlon,  not  merely 

and  llUle  solution — here  is  a  Pandora's                         —  as  a  part  of  the  old  Southwest— from 

box.  the  Ud  of  which  should  not  be  lifted:                         Tbe  Roiifhndcn  which  a  majority  of   the  Roughrtders 

IProm  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Trtbone,  Apr.  «.  came but  also  and  specifically  as  a  SUte 

18«71                                              B3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS  y^^  gloried  ta  the  briUJant  pertormanoe 

OHk  JnnGB  suiBsiaps  "thx  Thickkt"                                             or  qj  |ts  own.  ta  every  achievement  scored 

Judge  Oeorge  L.  Hart  to  Federal  DIatilct            uTM    TlinMAC  C.    MnRRIS  by  Colonel  RooseveK  and  his  men. 

courtVt  Washington  y«iterd»ydl«nl-«l  the             HON.  THOMAa  «..   IBUIUUa  -^             retumtag   from   Cuba,   ta   1898. 

roll  ot  Adam  Clayton  Powell   to  regain  the                                 or  mw  unico  rv,l<!iil  B«ywvelt  wrote  a  letter  to  Gov- 

^I'^TI^^^:^  7o'j"=,ie''Suruor<3          ™  ™  HOCS.  OF  K«PR«»»TAl,y»  ^roS^rNel'S^l^^ta  which  h. 

the  »S  ^.n^Lr^e  Judge,  very  wiaely,  Monday.  AprU  U.  1967  described  how  admirably  the  New  Mexico 
we  believe.  retuMd  to  promote  a  conlronta-          ^^     MORRIS   of    New    UexJeO.      Mr.     troopers  ta  ^'»2»^  "'if*  ^"^ 


uon  b.twe«.  th.  judicial  and   leglalatlve     _  "f^  ""'r^™^  »y  that  Of  aD  th*    riders  had  behaved  ta  hatOe. 
branchea.  Mw-rtlng  that  the  doctrine  ot  Mpa-     Speaker.  It  Is  safe  to  say  uau.  01  au  -~ 


Of  tha 


A1682 

eight  trooiw  »t  hl«  command,  thfef  ?«« 
J^  New  Mexico,   and  Roosevelt  de- 

dared: 

A.  far  UK  troop.  U«rMel»<«.  I  <^°f' "][ 
too  much  for  ttelr  .UrlD*  "»»  n-olutloo  In 
battle  tholT  DEUent  enduranM  of  everr  klnO 
^^Su:d3ttlp  and  bMtl..  lad  thslr  dl»dpllne, 
revlj  ob»dl«ic.  and  ordar  m  o«='P— "'•~ 
laat  quaUtlt.  being  u  IndlapenaaMe  to  Mi- 
dler, aa  couxag.  lt«"f  i  ""  "°"th^m 
oroud  to  be  ID  the  aame  regiment  wlti  Ibem. 
I  can  imagine  do  greater  honor  than  to  have 
commanded  euch  men, 

Certainly,  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico 
has  grounds  for  pride  In  a  performance 
rating  praise  of  this  nature  from  so  dis- 
tinguished a  source. 

Before  the  New  Mexko  veterans  of  the 
Roughrider  campaigns  were  discharged 
from  service,  they  were  visited,  at  Camp 
WlkoJt  Long  Island,  by  Governor  Otero. 
bringing  with  him  personal  greetings 
from  relatives  and  friends,  honoring  the 
troopers  and  their  glorious  commander. 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  In  June  1899.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  repaid  the  courtesy,  visiting 
'the  flrst  Roughrider  reunion  In  Las 
Vegas,  and  a  new  tradition  was  bom. 
Every  summer  thereafter,  tor  many  years, 
the  Rooghriders  staged  their  annual  re- 
union, and  always  it  waa  held  in  L»s 
Vegas. 

Clearly,  then,  there  exists  a  tie  be- 
tween the  drama  of  San  Juan  Hill,  and 
the  flatlands  of  New  Mexico — and  espe- 
cially so  In  the  case  of  Las  Vegas. 

To  honor  those  men — the  heroes  of  the 
Roughrider  operations  of  1898 — to  prop- 
erly salute  their  deeds,  their  courage, 
and  their  patriotic  conduct,  I  ask  that  a 
museum  and  memorial  be  established  In 
lAs  Vegas.  N.  Mex..  under  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Interior  Department,  that  all 
Americans  may,  therefore,  be  able  to  see 
and  to  hear  of  a  segment  of  our  history 
that  should  never  be  permitted  to  die  In 
the  American  consciousness. 
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Vetiaf  Kgyu  is  Dawtoa,  Ga. 

EXTTOJSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MASTOM  O'NEAL 


a  Honas  op  bkprbsentativbs 
Monday,  AprU  10.  1997 


Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Attorney  General,  under  author- 
ity of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  has 
assigned  three  voting  examiners  to  Ter- 
rell County.  Qa..  which  la  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  An  official  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  stated  that 
the  action  did  not  result  from  spedflc 
complaints  from  Negroes  hi  the  county 
of  a  denial  of  their  rlghta  to  register, 
but  solely  on  the  judgment  of  the  At- 
torney General  that  examiners  were 
needed. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  reliable 
sources  that  the  Federal  examiners  have 
found  their  business  something  less  than 
booming  in  Terrell  County,  and  this  no 
doubt  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
Negro  citliens  were  not  being  denied 
the  right  to  vote  If  they  took  the  time 
to  register  and  met  the  baste  Quallfica- 


tiona  of  age.  residency,  and  nanconvlc- 
tion  of  a  criinlnal  (rflense. 

Why  then  should  three  employees  of 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  be  sitting 
In  the  rear  of  the  post  office  building  in 
the  county  seat  of  Terrell  County  cool- 
ing their  heels  while  taxpayers  ante  up 
their  Government  paychecks?  The 
county  courthouse,  where  all  citizens 
are  free  to  register,  is  conveniently  lo- 
cated Just  across  the  street  from  the  post 
ofBce.  ,        . 

I  should  hope  that  the  men  assigned 
to  Terrell  County  have  more  Important 
work  elsewhere  for  they  are  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  Justify  their  salaries  In 
their  present  location. 

Obviously,  the  examiners  are  In  Ter- 
reU  County  because  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  otBclals  in  Washington  to 
control  votes. 

'  The  April  8  edition  (rf  the  Dewson.  Oa.. 
News  accurately  describes  the  voter 
registration  project  in  a  front-page  edi- 
torial entiUed  "A  Waste  of  Money." 
which  I  Include  in  the  Rxcoid  lor  the 
benefit  of  my  colleague*  who  have  not 
felt  the  tyranny  of  the  Department  of 
Jiistlce  in  their  own  districts: 

A  Vfasn  o»  MoHiT 
(By  Can  Rountree,  Editor  and  Publleher) 
Probahly  no  greater  waate  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  haa  been  demonatrated  by  the 
federal  government  than  the  aaalgnment  by 
the  attomey-geneniJ  of  the  Qnlted  Statea  of 
federal  eiamlnera  to  Terrell  County. 

For  four  days  now,  three  men.  one  from 
Miami  Florida  and  two  from  Atlanta,  have 
been  located  In  an  office  In  the  baaement  of 
the  Port  omce  building  to  Uat  the  namei  of 
persona  who  allegedly  are  not  registered  to 
vote  In  the  county. 

Under  the  law,  these  eiamlnera  cannot 
regliter  anyone.  Their  Job  U  to  simply  llat 
the  names,  addreaaes  and  other  apeclfled  In- 
formation of  appUcanta  •n  a  form  which  at 
the  end  of  the  month  U  turned  over  to  the 
County  Board  of  Beglstr»ra.  It  la  the 
boojd'a  Job  to  actually  do  the  registering. 

On  Monday,  the  three  examiners  reportedly 
listed  the  name  of  one  person.  They  were 
a  Uttle  bueler  Tuesday.  Fourteen  persons 
are  said  to  have  called  at  their  olBce.  The 
story  la  currenUy  told  that  two  of  their 
vmtora  Tuesday  afternoon  were  hurriedly 
brought  in  for  TV  beneBt  and  that  they  were 
called  from  automobiles  bearing  license  tags 
of  neighboring  counUea. 

Whether  or  not  any  one  of  ail  the  15  per- 
sons who  luted  their  namea  with  the  exam- 
iners have  ever  appUed  to  actually  register 
could  not  be  determined.  The  examinera 
said  this  question  waa  not  contained  In  the 
printed  form  and  that  they  do  not  aak  It. 

It  does  seem  strange,  however,  that  any 
person  should  bother  to  walk  to  the  rear  of 
the  poet  office  bulldUig.  walk  down  steps  Uito 
the  baaement  to  get  their  names  on  a  form 
while  ail  they  have  to  do  la  simply  walk 
acroM  the  street  from  ttie  front  of  the  Post 
Office  building  Into  the  courthouse  building 
where'  they  could  actually  register. 

Then  why  the  attorney -general  ot  the 
United  Statea  baa  found  It  necessary  to  send 
federal  examiners  Into  the  county  at  this 
particular  time  must  be  regarded  aa  some- 
what mystifying. 

If  there  waa  any  denial,  allegedly  cr  In 
fact,  of  the  right  of  negroes,  or  whlu  per- 
sona tor  that  matter,  to  register  bU  action 
would  be  understandable.     But  such  Is  the 

Even  a  spokesman  for  the  attorney-gen- 
eral haa  said  there  have  been  no  spedflo 
complaints  from  negroea  In  the  county  of  a 
denial  of  their  tight  to  register. 

Furthermore,   the   board  of  registrars   of 


Terrell  County  have  been  under  perBianent 
fedarml  injunction  for  some  time  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  person  because  of  race 
or  color. 

Admittedly,  there  are  relative  few  negroes, 
comparatively  speaking,  on  the  voter  lists 
of  the  county.  But  that's  no  fault  of  the 
board  of  registrars  or.  In  our  Judgment,  any 
reaaon  for  the  aaalgnment  of  federal  eiaml- 
nen  to  our  county. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
every  person  able  to  walk  Into  the  court- 
house and  la  sUll  breathing  when  he  gets  to 
the  registrar's  office  can  register,.  We  per- 
sonally know  of  Instoncea  where  negroes 
who  had  business  at  the  courthouse  almost 
every  week  If  not  every  day,  who  failed  to 
register  and  then  complianed  they  weren't 
registered  to  vote.  Tet  they  never  made  an 
effort  to  reglater. 

We  think  the  men  who  liave  been  asalgned 
here  have  more  Important  work  to  do  and 
that  there  should  be  a  UtUe  more  considera- 
tion given  to  the  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  than  U  evident    in  thu  case 
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Hob.  Waiiam  C.  O'Malley— Great  PobUc 
Servant  and  Vahied  Ftiead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATItTES 

Wednesday.  AprU  i.  19S7 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rxcord  and  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  concerning 
the  recent  passing  of  my  friend,  the 
Honorable  WUUam  C.  O'MaUey.  able, 
dlstlngtilshed  former  member  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  to  which 
he  was  first  elected  In  1944, 

Mr.  O'Malley  was  a  boyhood  friend  of 
mine  and  came  from  the  Acre  Dlstrtct 
In  my  hometown  of  Clinton,  Mass.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
O'Malley  and  his  father  was  a  prominent 
businessman  in  Clinton  for  some  time. 
His  family,  like  himself,  waa  highly 
respected  in  the  communltr. 

Mr.  O'Malley  attended  school  wltii  me 
and  I  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  him  when  we  were  students.  He 
was  very  capable,  very  talented,  and  very 
much  dedicated  to  any  work  he  under- 
took, and  his  record  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Maryland  was  outstanding, 
and  has  won  for  him  the  commendation, 
approval,  friendship,  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  a  great  many  people  In  the 
fine  State  of  Maryland. 

The  house  of  delegates  adopted  House 
Resolution  No.  1  on  January  23,  1967. 
expressing  deepest  regret  over  the  pass- 
ing of  Hon.  William  C.  O'MaUey,  out- 
Unlng  his  career  In  the  house  and 
evidencing  Its  esteem  and  respect  for  the 
contributions  he  made  to  the  solution  of 
legislative  problems  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  the  energiee,  experience 
and  abUlty  with  which  he  performed  his 
duties. 

The  passing  of  my  dear  friend,  Billy 
O'Malley,  brings  me  deepest  sadness  and 
a  sense  of  personal  lose  and  I  want  to 
extend  to  his  gracious  wife  and  helpmate. 


Mrs  Maude  O'Malley.  to  whom  he  has 
been  married  for  the  past  39  years,  and 
his  sister,  my  valued  friend.  Miss  Tesse 
O'Malley,  a  very  fine  capable  girl  to 
whom  he  was  closely  attached,  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  Irreparable 
loss  they  have  suffered  In  the  passing 
of  such  a  loyal,  devoted,  husband  and 
brother,  outstanding  member  of  the 
house  of  delegates  and  a  great  American. 

Billy  O'Malley  will  long  be  gratefully 
and  appreciatively  remembered  by  all 
who  ever  knew  him  for  his  One  human 
qualities,  his  staunch  friendship  and 
dedicated  public  service. 

With  a  sense  of  great  personal  loss,  I 
ask  the  good  Lord's  blessings  upon  him. 
May  he  find  peace  and  rest  in  his  eternal, 
heavenly  home. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  of  the  house 
of  delegates  honoring  Mr.  O'Malley  may 
be  made  part  of  my  remarks: 

BOUSE  B^SOLUTIOM  1 

(House  resolution  ezpreaslng  deepest  regreU 
over  the  paaslng  of  the  Honorable  WllUsm 
C.  O'Malley  by  the  delegation  of  the  Third 
District  of  Baltimore  City) 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  (rf 
Maryland  learned  with  deep  sorrow  and  re- 
gret of  the  passing   of   their  coUeague.  the 
Honorable  WUUam  C.  O'Malley  of  the  Third 
District   of    Baltimore    City.    Mr.    O'Malley 
pasaed  away  on  January  3, 1007. 

WUUam  C.  CMalley  waa  a  native  of  Clin- 
ton Moasachuaetta.  In  private  life  he  was 
an  accountant  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  Dulrng  World  War  I.  he  served 
In  the  Medical  Corps  prior  to  moving  to  Bal- 
timore In  the  year  1919. 

Bill  O'MaUey  waa  a  devoted  member  of 
thla  Houae  and  a  good  friend  to  every  legisla- 
tor In  the  State  House.  He  had  a  broad  sense 
of  dvlc  duty  and  responsibility  and  during  a 
long  career  of  public  service  was  an  able 
legislator. 

William  C.  O'Malley  became  a  member  of 
the  Houae  of  Delegatea  In  1B44.  He  served 
continuously  unUl  1968  and  again  from  1959 
to  the  time  of  his  recent  passing.  He  had 
been  elected  In  November  1968  to  a  new  four- 
year  term  repreeenUng  the  Third  District  of 
Batltmcre  City. 

Over  the  yeara  of  his  membership  In  the 
Houae  of  Delegatee.  BUI  O'Malley  contrib- 
uted hla  energies,  experience  and  ability  to 
the  solution  of  legislative  problems.  He  was 
a  friendly,  affable  and  alncere  man.  In  his 
passing,  this  House,  the  Third  District  of 
Baltimore  City,  and  the  entire  suie  of  Mary- 
land have  lost  an  outstanding  public  official; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolvta  by  the  House  o/  Delepates  o/ 
Marylana.  That  the  deep  and  sincere  regrets 
of  every  member  of  this  House  are  expressed 
over  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  WUUam 
C.  O'Malley,  a  member-elect  of  the  Delega- 
Uon  from  the  Third  DUtrlct  of  Baltimore 
City,  and  a  long  time  member  of  this  Houae, 
and  be  It  further 

Rt^vea,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Bouae  Is  directed  to  send  s  copy  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  Mra.  WlUlam  C.  O'MaUey,  S707 
Northern  Parkway  In  Baltimore  City;  end  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  when  this  Rouse  stands  ad- 
journed on  Monday,  January  23.  1M7,  It  do 
so  In  honor,  respect  and  affection  for  the 
memory  of  our  departed  colleague. 

By   the  Houae  of  Delegate*,  January  IS, 
19«7. 
Read  and  adopted. 

Maxvui  Manvei.. 
^peaJter  o/  the  House. 
By  order.  Jamaa  P.  Mauae.  CSUet  Clerk. 
Juam    P.    MAtrax. 

CTile/  Oler*. 


Dr.  Caie'i  |.cf  ac; 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MSSBACHOSZTIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10,  IM7 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year.  President  Harold  Case 
will  retire  as  president  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity. In  his  16  years  as  president  of  my 
alma  mater.  Dr.  Case  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  revltallM  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual components  of  the  university.  I 
include  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  to  the  Boston  Globe  yesterday 
by  Robert  L.  Levey  entitled  "Dr.  Case's 
Legacy" : 

Da.  Cass's  Lioact— UMDia  His  Otm>«NCX  Bot- 
tom   UinvsasTTT    Rkachss    Ftnx    OmowTH 

WITHIM   A  CaMFUB  all  IlB  OWM 

( By  Robert  L.  Levey  I 
Tou  look  at  Boston  Umverslty  today— 
atretchlng  along  the  Charlee  River  with  Ita 
Oothlc  aichea  and  hlgh-rlae  concrete— and 
It  would  not  appear  tiiat  leas  than  30  years 
ago  the  sdiool  could  not  boast  a  single  struc- 
ture that  originally  had  been  buUt  for  educa- 
tional use. 

From  Its  founding  In  18«9  until  about  1938. 
B  U.  had  been  aomethlng  of  a  moveable  uiU- 
verslty  with  rented  and  purcliaaed  space  scat- 
tered aU  about  the  city  Today,  ifl  achoola 
and  ooUegee  have  been  consolidated  on  the 
Charlea  River  campus  and  the  university  haa 
reached  Its  basic  operaUon  alae  for  the  next 
several  decadee.  ,„.... 

The  process  of  turning  the  university  Into 
an  Impreselve  physical  plant  baa  required 
much  ol  the  energiee  of  two  preeldente.  Dr. 
Daniel  Marsh,  who  served  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury, and  Dr.  Harold  Oaac,  who  foUowed 
Marsh  In  1961 . 

Now  the  Job  of  centralisation  la  completed 
and  Case  Is  stepping  down  after  18  years  ss 
president.  And  topping  the  list  of  aooom- 
pUahments  on  which  Case  looks  back  with 
pride  la  the  maaslve  moving  job  that  he  en- 
gineered. _  ,  ^ 
Situated  now  In  elegant  offices  overlooK- 
ing  the  Charles  at  147  Bay  8»te  rd..  Case 
can  look  back  on  the  patient  years  at  prop- 
erty acquisition,  fund-raUUng  campaigns,  ar- 
chitectural planning  and  tiien  execution  CS 
one  after  another  of  the  projecu. 

He  explained  that  tiie  move  U>  a  central 
campus  was  a  guiding  thought  of  hla  prede- 
cessor Dr  Marsh.  BU.  officials  started  dls- 
cusaln'g  the  question  In  the  early  1930's.  In 
1934  Marsh  extracted  a  commitment  from 
the  unlveraltys  trustees  that  the  achooj 
would  adopt  as  policy  the  quest  for  a  unified 
Charlea  River  campus. 

The  long  battle  to  buUd  the  campus  then 
began.  Parcel  by  parcel,  the  university 
IrSled  to  acquire  crucial  property  along 
Commonwealth  av.  and  Bay  State  rd. 

Case  noted  that  previous  to  the  decision 
on  the  present  campus,  the  university  trus- 
tees hod  seriously  debated  the  Lars  Ander- 
son eeUte  In  Brookllne  as  a  poa.ilb!e  OMnpus. 
By  the  time  Case  assumed  leaderehlp  In 
1981,  the  central  Oothlc  towers  were  up  and 
the  colleges  of  Uberai  arts  and  bualness  ad- 
ministration and  the  schools  of  nursing  and 
theology  were  located  on  Commonwealth  av. 
•But  there  was  no  central  Ubrary,  no  cen- 
tral place  for  science  reaearch  and  no  stu- 
dent union,"  he  recalled. 

The  big  step  was  made  In  1966  ""'h  Oaae 

planned  a  10-ye«^.  MO  mUllon  conatnjeUon 

effort  to  bring  the  campus  t<*»2"-    ,„  ^ 

It  was  decided  that  the  school  would  be 
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limited  by  Ui«  l^nway  in  one  dVrtcUon  and 
tbfl  OommonmaJUi  Armory  In  tbe  oUier.  As 
far  the  crtliw  two  dLm«nsU>nj  ol  tbe  campus. 
Cue  oatimi«Dt*d,  "it's  &  tougb  Job  to  build 
ft  unlveralty  when  you're  located  between  a 
river  ukd  a  raUro&d  tntck." 

■acb  time  eome  property  with  obvious  po- 
tentUl  CMune  on  tbe  market.  Case  put  B.U. 
In  tbe  bidding.  Eventually  the  university 
became  owner  of  a  large  portion  of  the  pri- 
vate property  around  the  ichool  and  con- 
struction began  tn  earnest. 

When  the  main  library  waa  completed,  tbe 
contents  of  II  separate  libraries  were  cen- 
tralized in  tbe  new  building.  Tbe  schools 
or  law  and  education  have  found  a  new  hJgh- 
rlse  home  and  only  the  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry  are  now  located  away  from 
tbe  main  campus. 

In  tbe  batUe  to  build  a  campus.  Case  did 
not  neglet  the  scademlc  necesaiUes.  A  dec- 
ade ago  he  put  ail  profesBlonal  sdvsncement 
on  a  merit  basis.  B.U.  is  now  ranked  In  the 
category  Just  below  tbe  Ivy  League  schools 
In  tbe  American  Assn.  of  University  Profes- 
son  salary  rankings. 

Many  epecUllzed  programs,  such  as  work 
tn  upper  stmoephere  photography  and  Afri- 
can studies,  thrived  under  tbe  Case  admin- 
istration. Be  potnU  with  pride  to  tbe  fact 
that  the  tint  native  African  to  rise  to  the 
preaidency  of  an  African  unJveralty  was  a 
Ph.  D.  graduate  of  tbe  B.U.  African  Studies 
Program. 

With  bis  rosponalblUtles  as  chief  e»ecutive 
of  a  major  university  coming  to  a  cloee.  Case 
already  is  assembling  a  list  of  projects  to 
occupy  blm  In  future  yeara.  He  and  bis 
wife  will  be  moving  to  a  home  in  Anniaquam. 
Case  will  do  some  professlona]  consulting  tn 
higher  education.  He  also  plans  a  major 
tour  of  four  African  naUons  In  IMS. 

One  planned  writing  project  will  be  a 
book  on  the  art  of  collie  adminlstratloa. 
•  Tbere  are  plenty  of  books  on  the  tecbnlque 
of  admlnlstnitlon/'  he  says,  "but  none  on 
the  art." 

During  his  tenure  Case  has  seen  B.U.'s 
endowment  triple  from  M  million  to  $16  mll- 
Uon  and  the  annual  budget  bas  leaped  from 
910  million  to  MS  million. 

KnroUment  has  Increased  from  11.700  to 
14.200  and  faculty  has  Jumpod  from  960  to 
a,61B.  The  fuU-tlme  faculty  of  Mfl  includes 
4ttl  who  bold  doctorate  degree*. 

•Tn  relative  terma,"  says  Case,  "tbe  uni- 
versity bas  reached  its  fuU  slw."  And  bring- 
ing B.U.  to  tbis  point  Is  Case's  legacy. 


The  GtU  RitliU  MoTcmcBt  and  VietoMB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMANC.  PUCINSKl 

or  lujifOlB 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OV  REPBESENTA  J  »  V*S 

Monday.  AprtI  10,  19S7 
Mr  PncmSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foUowlng  editorial  Is  of  such  signlflcMice 
that  I  believe  It  warranto  the  vilest 
dlstrtbuUon  and.  therefore.  I  am  placing 
It  In  the  Rxcoxo  today. 
TBI  Civn.  moHTS  Movnron  ant  Vbtkam 
Por  some  time  now.  the  two  great  Ameri- 
can nrotert  movements  at  this  decade— the 
dvu  rtghta  movement  and  the  ahl-Vl'"'™ 
Sai  mlvement-nave  b«:n  dra*ng  st«dllT 
oloeer  together,  urged  on  by  the  match- 
msjung^oru  of  the  extremist  elements  of 
^Tamps.  Last  Tuesday,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
iLnu,  Luther  King  undertook  to  solemnlee 
the  unnatural  union. 
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The  speech,  In  which  Klnf  annouocwl  th»t 
the  civli  right*  movement  \a  now  mextrlcablj 
bound  up  with  Uw  w»r  protest,  wm*  notftbU 
for  Beveral  reuona.  It  wM  the  first  time 
that  ■  le*der  of  the  dTll  rtgbte  moder»t«e 
had  croesed  over  to  stand  Uiouldcr  to  shoul- 
der with  Floyd  McKlMlck  fcnd  Stokely  Car- 
michjiel.  the  leading  advocatee  of  Black 
Power  and  deflance  of  fcuthorlty.  in  violent 
coodemnaUon  of  the  nation's  war  eflort.  It 
marked  a  shifi  by  King  away  from  hie  prevl- 
oiia  posture  of  aimoet  total  dedication  to  the 
caiise  of  clTll  rtghu  to  a  new  position  where 
the  rights  of  the  Negro  were  subordinat*d  to 
iBSuea  of  International  mn^Uty. 

And  the  speech,  try  a  man  whoM  words 
were  once  persuartve  enough  to  topple  the 
established  barriers  of  racial  hatred  and  fear. 
WHS  extroordlnaxy  in  yet  another  sense.  The 
voice  of  reason  was  replaced  by  a  shrill 
harangue  of  the  demagogue.  Hysteria  took 
over  from  logic.  Speculation  overwhelmed 
fact.  And  truth  was  burled  almost  com- 
pletely under  a  mountain  of  hyi>erbole.  The 
speech  was.  by  any  reasonable  criterion,  a 
disaster. 

King  Is,  of  course,  no  newcomer  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Vietnam  crlUcs-  The  Nobel 
peace  prise  winner  ha*,  with  logic  and  con- 
sistency, sought  to  expand  his  doctrine  of 
non-violence  into  all  aspocU  of  personal  and 
public  life.  Including  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  State*.  But  his  criUclsms  of  the 
course  of  events  In  Southeast  Asia  were,  until 
now,  voiced  in  the  language  of  regret,  not 
anger.  Such  oondemnatloo  as  there  was. 
until  now.  was  coupled  with  a  realization 
that  the  United  States  action  was  a  re- 
sponse to  the  aggressive  thrusts  of  North 
Vietnam  and  China.  King's  expressed  view, 
until  now.  was  that  the  war  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  reaponslbtUty  for  that  wrong  had 
to  be  shared  by  Hanoi  and  Washington. 

But  now.  suddenly  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong  are.  In  King's  view,  without 
blame.  The  United  Statee  U  "the  greatest 
purveyor  of  violence  In  the  world  today." 
The  people  of  South  Vietnam  -consider  us — 
not  their  fellow  Vletnsjne«— tne  real  enemy 
...  We  poison  their  water  ...  We  kill  a 
mllUon  acres  of  their  crops  .  .  .  We  may 
have  killed  a  mllUon  of  them — mostly  chil- 
dren. .  .  They  see  the  children  selUng  their 
BUters  to  our  soldiers,  soliciting  for  their 
mothers."  The  use  of  new  American 
weapons  In  the  Vietnam  war  was,  be  said, 
akin  the  Nad's  tasUng  "new  medicines  and 
new  tortures  In  the  concentration  camps  of 
Burc^ie." 

On  the  clTll  rlghta  theme.  King  said  that 
"Negroes  and  poor  people  generally  are  bear- 
ing the  heaviest  burden  of  this  war.  Twice 
as  many  Negroes  as  whites  are  In  combat." 
King's  propoe<id  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
problMn  was  a  unilateral  cetisellre.  an  end 
to  our  military  buildup  in  all  parts  of  South- 
eset  Asia,  an  aooeptance  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  a  part  of  any  future 
government  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  set- 
ting of  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  troops  frosn  Vietnam.  Mean- 
while, King  \irged  aU  Negroes  and  "all  white 
people  of  good  will"  to  refuse  to  serve  In  the 
war  by  becoming  conscientious  objecton. 

It  was,  in  short,  a  statement  made  up  of 
wUd.  unsuppoited  charges,  historical  inac- 
curacies and  distortions  of  fact.  What  evi- 
dence does  King  alone  possess  that  our 
strikes  may  have  killed  a  mlUloo  Vietnamese 
civilians?  Is  be  really  blind — as  he  says— 
to  the  difference  between  ths  cruel  neces- 
sities and  tragic  mistakes  of  s  war,  and  ths 
cold,  calculated  attempt  at  genoclds  carried 
out  In  the  Nasi  extermination  camps?  Is 
ytng  unaware  that  Inequity  in  the  draft  sys- 
tem Is  bMng  revised  so  that  It  will  no  longer 
penult  'TTagroes  and  poor  people"  to  bear  an 
unjust  burden  o<  the  war?  And  Is  It  pos- 
sible thM  King  believe*  his  statement  that 


"twloe  as  many  Negroes  ••  whites  are  in  com- 
bat"? Doee  he  not  know  that  In  fact  four 
times  as  many  whites  as  Negroes  are  serving 
today  In  the  combat  tinlts  In  Vietnam?  Doee 
he  not  reaUze  that,  o*  all  the  social  systems 
in  tHe  United  Statee  today,  the  one  that  has 
achieved  the  greatest  degree  of  true  integra- 
tion and  equality  for  the  Negro  Is  the  armed 
service?  And  alwve  all.  Is  he  not  aware  that 
the  administration  be  attacks  so  viciously 
and  Irresponsibly  la  the  one  that  has  done 
the  most  In  this  naUon's  history  for  the 
cause  of  civil  rights? 

Perhaps  the  most,  reasonable  explanation 
of  King's  extraordinary  switch  of  tactics  and 
tone  Is  that  be  was  goaded  Into  a  blind  fury 
of  frustration  over  the  delays  In  making  good 
on  the  golden  promises  of  the  Great  Society. 
particularly  as  they  apply  to  the  Negro. 
Quite  possibly,  too.  he  felt  his  position  of 
leadership  in  the  cItU  rights  movements 
threatened  by  the  young  turks — the  acUvlsts 
and  separatlsu  whose  program  he  once 
scorned  but  whose  platform  he  now  shares. 
The  obvious  whipping  boy  was  at  band. 
War  In  any  form  would  be  an  object  of  re- 
vulsion for  King:  doubly  so  this  war  at  thU 
time  which  appeared  to  be  preempting  the 
funds  that  might  have  gone  far  toward  cor- 
recting the  domestic  Ills  that  he  had  fought 
eo  hard  to  overcome. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  speech  is  on 
the  record,  and  there  is  more  of  the  same  to 
come  On  Saturday,  an  organization  calling 
iteelf  the  Spring  MobUlzatlon  Committee  wUl 
vtage  mass  rallies  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  calUng  for  an  Immediate  end  to 
the  war.  In  New  York,  the  numb«  one  at- 
tracUon^wltH  billing  over  Btokely  Car- 
mlchael— Is  B4arUn  Luther  King.  He  clearly 
means  to  sUck  by  his  decision,  come  what 
may. 

The  greatest  tragedy  would  be  realised  U 
any  number  of  Negroes  or  "white  people  of 
good  will"  should  heed  King's  advice  to  boy- 
cott the  draft  and  refuse  to  flght.  In  the 
United  Statee,  they  would  be  lawbreakere. 
In  Vietnam,  they  would  l>e  deserters.  And 
the  cause  of  civil  rIghU  would  be  rolled  back 
to  the  dark  ages  of  racial  discord. 

There  is  no  Indication,  however,  that  any 
such  act  of  mass  irresponaibl'lty  Is  In  the 
making.  King's  colleagues  in  the  moderate 
wing  of  the  civil  rIghU  movement  have 
shown  no  Inclination  to  Join  Illm  in  his  new 
crusade.  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.  executive 
director  of  the  National  Urban  League,  re- 
sponded to  King's  speech  with  s  statement 
that  "urgent  domestic  programs  of  civil 
rtghU  and  the  issue  of  «Qe  war  In  Vietnam 
should  remain  separate."  Boy  Wllklns.  Bay- 
ard Rustln  and  A.  PhlUp  Randolph  had  no 
Immediate  comment.  The  national  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans — an  or- 
ganization that  has  strongly  supported 
King's  dvll  rights  position — lashed  out  at  the 
comparison  between  United  SUtea  practices 
In  the  war  and  thoee  of  the  Oertnan  con- 
centration camps.  "It  Is  indeed  sad."  the 
commander  saJd.  "that  so  respected  a  na- 
tional leader  should  have  voiced  his  dissent 
so  Irreeponslbly.  His  speech  could  have  been 
written  in  North  Vietnam." 

It  is  doubtful  In  the  extreme  that  any 
large  number  of  Negroes  will  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  privileges  erf  crlttzenshlp.  fcff 
whlcb  they  have  been  fighting  so  long  and 
so  hard,  carry  with  them  the  obUgatloos  of 
citizenship.  The  likelihood  Is  that  King  will 
not  sway  any  substantial  portion  of  his  civil 
rights  following  to  his  distorted  view  of  the 
war.  He  wiu.  In  all  likelihood,  find  himself 
almost  alone  as  be  embarks  on  his  mistaken 
crusade. 

What  has  taken  place  is  t2iat  a  needed 
voice  of  moderation,  IneplraUon  and  reason 
has  been  lost  to  one  of  ths  truly  noble 
causes  of  this  generation.  That  Is  disaster 
enough. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORB  MORSE 

or   BtsaaACSUSSTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RffBESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  April  10,  1967 
Mr.  MORBE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  12  In  Coficord.  Mass.. 
the  Post  Office  Department  will  Issue  a 
postage  stamp  commemorating  the  150th 
birth  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Yester- 
day the  New  York  Times  commented  on 
the  artistic  merit  of  the  design  which  has 
been  prepared  by  a  Massachusetts  artist. 
Leonard  Baskln.  of  Smith  College.  I  in- 
clude the  article  In  the  RgcoRD : 

THoaUD    DKSfQK    VT    LCONAtD    BAaKS* 

(By  David  Udman) 
In  "the  Flowering  of  New  England."  by  Van 
Wyck  Brooks.  Henry  David  Thoreau  Is  de- 
scribed as  "short  lean,  frail  .  .  .  tough  and 
muscular,  with  a  meager  cheat,  long  arms 
falling  from  the  collar  bone,  a  workman's 
hands  and  feet,  huge  Emersonian  beak,  rather 
Like  Julius  Caeear's,  bright  blue  eyes  and 
flaxen  hair." 

This  ru^edness  U  skillfully  captured  by 
Leonard  Baskln  In  a  portrait  ot  the  author 
that  will  be  used  on  a  commemofatlTe  stamp 
to  be  Issued  July  12  at  <3onoonl.  MaM.  Tliat 
date  will  mark  the  ISOtb  anulvetaarr  <X  the 
easayist's  birth. 

Mr.  Baskln.  who.  according  to  John  Cana- 
day  of  the  New  York  Times,  "must  ...  be 
ss  widely  acclaimed  as  any  contemporary  art- 
ist," Lb  a  professor  of  art  at  Smith  College. 
Northhampton.  Mass..  and  Ls  mating  his 
debut  OS  a  stamp  designer. 

The  verUcal  stamp  wlU  show  the  portrait 
in  black  with  ths  word  "Thoreau"  In  red 
Roman  capital  letters  across  the  top.  The 
letters  "UB.-  and  "6  cenU"  will  appear  st 
the  bottom  In  green. 

Mr.  Baskln  said  last  week  that  the  course 
of  his  drawing  was  the  Maxim  daguerreotype 
In  the  Concord  Public  Library.  The  photo- 
graph was  taken  In  1846,  the  year  that 
Thoreau  went  off  to  Walden  Pond  near  Con- 
cord and  built  a  cabin  for  himself.  Be  lived 
there  for  two  years  as  a  nature  lover. 

The  drawing  for  the  stamp  was  approxi- 
mately twice  the  shse  of  the  advance,  Mr. 
Baskln  said — about  the  slae  of  the  daguer- 
reotyi>e  that  he  used  as  a  model. 

Mr.  Baskln.  his  wife.  Esther,  and  his  son, 
Tobias,  ore  all  stamp  collectara.  Mr.  Baskln's 
Interests  are  In  flscals — revenue  stamps — of 
the  world,  particularly  those  of  Britain. 
British  India  and  the  Indian  feudatwy  sUtes. 
In  1061  he  and  several  other  arUsU  con- 
tributed proposed  designs  for  stamps.  The 
other  arUsts  were  Antonio  Frasconl.  who  later 
designed  the  ld63  Science  stamp;  Rockwell 
Kent,  who  had  designed  the  1»60  Boy  Scout 
stamp,  and  later  designed  the  IftM  City 
Mall  Delivery  stamp:  Oabor  Petardi,  Emil 
Antonucd  and  FritB  aiarner. 

Kurt  Welner.  a  printer  of  fine  art  caU- 
logues.  and  a  member  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  F.  O'Brien's  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee,  solicited  Mr.  Baskln's 
work  for  the  Thoreau  stamp. 

A  member  of  ths  NaUonal  InsUtute  of 
Arts.  Mr.  Baakln's  works  are  on  display  in 
many  galleries,  including  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  in  New 
Tork.  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Art,  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Art  and  the  Smith  CoUege 
Museum  of  Art  at  Northampton.  Some  years 
ago  he  founded  the  Oabonna  Press  at 
Northampton.    It  Is  devoted  to  printing  fine 
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The  subject  of  his  portrait.  Thoreau.  was 
also  a  man  of  many  talents.  The  son  of  a 
pencil-maker.  Thoreau  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  and  a  friend  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. He  was  also  a  surveyor,  an  occasional 
teacher,  a  house  painter  and  a  handyman. 

Thoreau  was  >aUed  once  for  refuslE^  to 
pay  his  poll  taxes  because  he  felt  the  taxes 
supported  the  Bovemment's  war  against 
Mexico  In  1046.  A  staunch  aboliaonlst.  his 
sbort-llved  experience  in  Jail  lead  him  to 
write  •'Civil  Disobedience."  This  pamphlet 
IB  said  to  have  Inspired  Mahatma  Oandhl, 
chsmplon  of  Indian  Independence,  when  be 
read  It  during  one  of  his  terms  in  prison  at 
the  hands  of  the  British. 

■Walden."  Thoreau's  great  l^acy  to  the 
world,  has  appeared  in  more  than  160  edi- 
tions in  more  than  50  languages.  His  many- 
volumed  "Journal"  of  approximately  two  mil- 
lion words  reflects  his  love  of  nature,  his 
Idealistic  philosophy  and  his  belief  m  the 
dignity  of  man. 


break  out  of  the  preeent  pattern  and  And  a 
more  eflVclent  and  more  rational  system.  It 
certainly  should  be  considered  carefully,  and 
this  consideration  oould  well  Include  the 
poaalbUlty  of  having  the  service  operated  by 
a  private  corporation  modeled  after  the  pub- 
lic utility  companies. 


Carryiaf  the  Mad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  niDiAM* 
Ot  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  10.  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
appeared  on  April  5,  1967. 

One  might  paraphrase  the  Sciiptures 
and  apply  the  thought  to  political  life 
by  saying  that  greater  love  hath  no  poli- 
tician except  he  lay  down  a  measure  of 
political  grandeur  for  efUciency  and 
economy  on  behalf  of  the  people.  And 
this  should  make  the  people  very  good 
friends  of  the  Postmaster  General,  Mr. 
CBrlen. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CASaTIMO   THS   MAIL 

Postmaster  Oeneral  O'Brien  has  spoken 
out  candidly  on  the  mounting  problems  of 
his  Job— problems  whlcb  are  apparent  In 
some  form  to  every  householder  who  receives 
mall — and  has  proposed  some  remedies.  His 
suggestion  that  the  Postmaster  Oeneral 
should  be  demoted  from  Cabinet  status  Is 
mod  set  and  sensible:  for  generations  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  was  one  of  the  chief 
political  figures  In  Washington,  and  was  In 
the  Cabinet  because  of  his  connection  with 
politics  rather  than  because  of  his  postal 
duties.  Tills  political  aspect  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  has  been  reduced  over 
the  years — although  Mr.  O'Brien  Is  a  poUti- 
cl&n  himself  rather  than  a  career  postal 
worker — and  this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
follow  Mr.  O'Brien's  suggestltHi  and  put  the 
direction  of  the  postal  service  in  professional 
hands. 

Congress  has  given  up  Its  hold  on  the 
political  appolntxnent  of  postmasters  around 
the  country,  but  It  has  kept  the  postal  serv- 
ice in  politics  by  Its  control  over  rates  and 
sppropriations.  It  ts  thus  responsible  for 
many  of  Mr.  CBrien's  problems,  particularly 
for  those  which  stem  from  the  rather  dis- 
orderly system  of  rates  and  subsidies.  It 
Keems  clear  to  Mr.  O'Brien  that  there  is  some 
limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  postal  service 
to  absorb  and  deliver  larger  and  larger  vol- 
umes of  mall  of  all  kinds  under  the  present 
system. 

His  proposal  to  reorganise  the  Poet  Office 
Department  ss  a  nonprofit  Oovemment  cor- 
poration, managed  by  an  executive  hired  by 
■  board  of  directors,  after  the  manner  of  a 
private  oorporatJK>n,  is  thus  at  attempt   to 


CBatoB  Job  Corps  Center  ProTidc»  Oppor- 
hiiiHy  for  Earolleei  and  for  Comiaaaity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
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Wednexlav.  AprU  5,  I»67 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clin- 
ton Job  Corps  Center  Is  approaching  the 
end  of  Its  flrst  year  of  operation. 
Thirty-five  young  women  have  already 
received  their  vocational  degrees,  and 
another  22  have  completed  high  school 
equivalency  requirements,  one  of  them 
an  Indian  girl  with  only  four  grades  of 
formal  education  previously. 

A  look  at  the  Clinton  Center  and  the 
community  In  which  it  Is  situated  reveals 
that  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  suc- 
cess ot  the  center  to  date,  and  that  the 
Impact  of  each  upon  the  other  has  been 
mutually  rewarding. 

There  is  life  In  what  could  have  been  a 
dormant  facility — the  old  veterans  dom- 
iciliary. And  In  turn,  the  center  Is  now 
putting  new  life  Into  families  and  com- 
munities elsewhere  around  the  country 
In  the  young  women  who  are  leaving  the 
center  to  carry  new  hope,  adjustments, 
and  life  skills  to  new-found  occupations. 

Moreover,  the  citizenship  they  are  dis- 
playing In  new  Jobs  has  been  influenced 
to  a  great  degree  by  the  citizenship  dem- 
•nstrated  by  the  center  and  the  Cimton 
community,  management,  and  staff,  citi- 
zens, and  neighbors. 

COMMVttTTT  DfTOLVKMEHT  Df  THB  CBMm 

Community  involvement  ot  Clinton 
Job  Corps  personnel  began  even  before 
the  formal  awarding  of  the  contract  In 
March  1966.  Prom  early  December  1S65, 
the  center  director  and  many  of  his  staff 
became  known  throughout  the  Clinton 
area,  through  countless  speaking  en- 
gagements and  meetings  with  Individuals 
and  groups. 

Initial  staffing  of  the  facility  was  a 
joint  effort  of  the  Clinton  office  of  the 
Iowa  State  Employment  Service  and  the 
center  staff.  About  60  percent  of  the 
employees  at  the  center  are  Clinton  area 
residents;  the  rest  have  come  from  2S 
States. 

Shortly  after  the  first  group  of  stu- 
dents was  enrolled  at  the  center  In  June, 
the  first  open  house  was  held  for  over  200 
neighbors,  who  came  to  meet  the  en- 
roUees  and  to  see  the  new  facilities. 

Thereafter,  a  regular  program  of  Sat- 
urday morning  tours  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, hosted  by  corpswomen,  was  inaugu- 
rated. Hundreds  of  visitors  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  the  girls  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  centers  pro- 
gram and  facilities  on  these  occasions. 

In  September,  the  center  was  host  to 
over  400  paid  guests  for  breakfast  and  a 


program  for  Clinton's  Business.  Industry, 
and  Education  Day.  Another  2.000  vis- 
itors came  to  the  Open  House  Dedication 
Day  on  October  20. 

In  addition,  I  am  told  that  about  100 
persons  visit  the  center  each  week  as 
members  of  dvlc.  fraternal,  service,  or 
other  organizations,  so  that  In  total 
nearly  10.000  people  have  visited  the 
center  since  July  of  last  year. 

Several  htmdred  speaking  engage- 
ments have  been  filled  by  center  person- 
nel before  community  and  area  groups 
during  the  same  period,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  another  3.000  to  4,000  per- 
sons have  heard  about  the  center  and  its 
program  In  this  way. 

Almost  every  religious  denomination  In 
Clinton  counts  Job  Corps  girls  In  its 
membership.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
various  church  groups,  2S0  corpswomen 
enjoyed  Thanksgiving  diimers  in  Clinton 
homes.  Corpswomen.  In  turn,  hosted, 
over  1,400  teenagers  at  the  center  as  pert 
ot  the  cltys  Halloween  Mardl  Oras  cele- 
bration. 

Boy  Scout  district  committee  meetings 
are  regularly  held  at  the  center,  and  the 
center  will  host  the  Scouts  at  their  an- 
nual exposition  this  month.  School, 
youth,  church,  and  recreation  groups  are 
using  the  center's  pool  and  gymnasium 
for  activities  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, which  are  regularly  set  aside  for 
use  of  such  groups  at  nominal  costs  to 
cover  operation  only. 

The  Clinton  Community  Theater  group 
is  calling  the  Job  Corps  Center  home  and 
has  presented  their  flrst  production  in 
the  centers  auditorium. 
JOB  ooEpa  omLe  ooKrmiBDTX  to  commuhih 
The  commitment  and  the  responsibili- 
ties which  the  Job  Corps  girls  hold  to- 
ward the  community  in  which  they  live 
has  been  overwhelmingly  demonstrated 
during  the  past  week  in  their  response  to 
the  emergency  which  confronts  the  dty 
as  the  Mississippi  River  threatens  one  of 
tiie  worst  floods  In  history. 

All  of  Clinton  has  Joined  forces  in  the 
battle  against  the  floodwaters.  and  the 
Job  Corps  girls  are  an  Integral  part  of 
that  flght. 

More  than  460  corpswomen  have  been 
working  at  least  4  hours  a  day  to  fill 
sandbags  and  build  dikes  to  protect  the 
city.  Two  dozen  girls  are  working  at  the 
Red  Cross  canteen  making  sandwiches 
for  the  flood  workers,  and  another  50  are 
helping  with  the  Red  Cross  in  setting  up 
emergency  facilities  at  the  center  for  200 
families  who  might  be  forced  out  of  their 
own  homes  by  the  floodwaters  At  lea.'it 
100  members  of  the  Job  Corps  staff  have 
added  their  assistance  to  the  community 
eBort. 

The  ready  response  of  the  Job  Corps 
girls  to  the  threat  on  their  city  ts  only 
one  of  many  examples  of  their  identifica- 
tion with  and  contribution  to  Clinton. 

One  of  the  most  excitmg  and  dramatic 
operations  at  the  Job  Corps  center  Is  the 
Skyline  Center  for  Handicapped  Persons, 
which  has  been  esubllshed  on  the  Job 
Corps  campus.  For  the  first  time,  the 
city  of  Clinton  has  the  facilities  to  pro- 
vide the  type  of  long-term  care  and  re- 
habilitation which  menlaUy  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  children  need. 

Tlie  Job  Corps  girls  enrolled  In  child 
care  training  are  actively  tavolved  In  the 
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work  at  the  handicapped  center,  and  It 
U  an  Inspiration  to  see  Uiese  girls,  who 
are  receiving  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  own  potential.  In  turn  helping  to 
provide  opportunity  to  these  young 
children. 

CurrenOy.  about  50  corpswomen  are 
receiving  on-the-job  training  in  Clinton 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  dentist  offices, 
.■schools,  retail  establishments  and  busi- 
nesses. This  number  Is  due  to  rise  to 
several  hundred  a  week  as  more  and  more 
girls  successfully  complete  their  class- 
room and  on-center  Job  training. 

No  report  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  Impact  of  the  center  In 
the  area  of  law  enforcement.  Less  than 
3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  girls 
processed  Into  the  center  have  been  In- 
volved In  legal  difficulties.  One  girl  has 
been  Indicted  on  felony  charges  but 
present  Indications  are  that  these 
charges  will  be  dropped.  All  other  of- 
fenses have  been  misdemeanors  and  fully 
half  of  these  have  been  technical  viola- 
tions of  the  State  liquor  laws.  Only 
three  corpswomen  have  been  discharged 
from  the  center  for  disciplinary  reasons 
as  a  direct  result  of  legal  Involvements 
since  operations  began  In  June  1964. 

Clinton  corpswomen  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  both  law-abiding  and 
good  citizens  of  the  Clinton  community. 
In  the  words  of  Municipal  Court  Judge 
David  Halbach; 

The  relationships  of  the  Job  Corp€  Center 
glrlB  Ls  uncomplicated.  They  are  almply 
good  klda  with  a  much  better  record  of  con- 
duct than  CUn  ton's  own  klda.  I  would  lay 
that  their  legal  Involvements  have  been  at 
a  minimum. 
TH«  Ftmnta  or  THa  ciNTni  and  its  caADtiATxa 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  now  on  nearly  1.000 
girls  a  year  will  complete  their  programs 
In  vocational  and  aubprofesslonal  train- 
ing at  the  Clinton  Center.  Placement 
of  center  graduates  In  lasting  Jobs  is 
expected  to  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
95  t)ercent.  through  contacts  by  the 
placement  office.  State  employment  offi- 
ces, and  regional  OEXD  offices. 

Further.  It  Is  expected  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  girls  who  stay  3  months 
or  more  at  the  center,  without  complet- 
ing a  program,  will  be  successfully 
placed. 

The  Job  Corps  experience  has  not  been 
without  its  problems  and  its  critics,  but 
the  past  year  in  Clinton  has  demon- 
strated Its  value  and  its  positive  Impact, 
for  enrolleea  and  the  community  alike. 

As  the  Clinton  Center  Director,  W.  A. 
Lewis,  has  declared : 

There  should  be  no  mystery  about  th« 
Center.  It  la  public  property,  faculties. 
SUIT  and  students  which  sliould  serve  the 
community  and  the  country  in  every  poaalbte 
way 


Tmtk  ia  LcaiEaf 


which  I  thought  my  colleagues  may  be 
interested  In  reading: 

TmOTH  D*   LlNBtNO 

Tear  by  year,  sine*  1940.  a  so-called  "truth 
in  lending"  bill  haa  been  allowed  to  die 
quietly  and  unattended  In  Congress. 

President  Johnson,  who  has  unproduc- 
tWely  a&Ked  thi«e  aeBslooa  to  adopt  such  a 
measure  for  the  protection  of  the  nation's 
borrowers,  has  now  asked  a  fourth,  saying: 
"The  consumer  should  not  have  to  be  an 
actuary  or  a  mathemaUclan  to  undersUnd 
the  rate  of  Interest. being  charged."  This 
ume.  he  suggests  provisions  to  ensure  "full 
and  accurate"  information  for  the  borrower, 
and  provide  "simple  and  routine  calcula- 
tlona." 

The  chances  for  enactment  of  "truth  in 
lending"  legislation  on  the  fourth  tlma 
around  would  appear  to  bava  been  newly 
brightened  by  the  experience  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  pioneered  such  a  law  and  now 
reports  its  smooth  operation. 

The  Massachusetts  statute  requires  that 
lenders  spell  out  clearly  what  the  Ixanaaction 
win  cost  the  borrower.  They  must  provide 
a  detailed  explanation  of  what  the  total  re- 
payment win  add  up  to,  Including  the  In- 
terest rate  on  a  yearly  baala.  That  rate  must 
be  printed  on  the  agreement  In  bold-faoa 
12-polnt  type  (slightly  larger  than  the  11- 
point  type  In  which  this  edllortal  la  printed) . 
The  contract  must  specUy  charges  for  Insur- 
ance and  official  fees. 

The  law  also  bans  false  or  misleading  «d- 
vertlslng  stMut  rates  or  t«rms  and  provides  a 
maximum  penalty  for  violations,  up  to  a 
S500  line  and  six  months  in  Jail,  or  both. 

Thus  far,  the  Masaacbuaetta  Consumers 
Council  reports,  only  minor  problems  Qtf  en- 
forcement have  arisen  and  tbs  big  tsak  Ls  to 
educace  the  pubUc  on  chs  protecUon  that  la 
now  available. 

Banks  and  finance  companies,  which 
looked  askance  at  the  law  when  drafted,  find 
It  easy  to  get  along  with,  and  the  Boston 
nuuiager  of  one  finance  company  with  na- 
Uon-wlde  branchea  said  It  abould  have  been 
passed  long  ago.  The  manager  of  another 
concern  commented :  "What  It  means  u  that 
we  must  make  a  full  disclosure  of  how  much 
a  loan  Is  going  to  cost — without  any  double 
talk.  We  have  been  doing  this  for  years." 
But  a  huge  percentage  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation bos  had  experience,  or  heard  of  the 
experience  from  friends.  In  which  a  loan 
made  under  pressure  has,  when  repaid  over 
a  long  term,  cost  far  mors  than  was  antici- 
pated. A  federal  law  which  helps  make  cer- 
tain that  the  borrower  knows  what  he  Is 
getting  Into  when  ha  signs  up  at  the  loan 
offlce  would  have  obvious  merits. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  CAXjroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  IttT 
Mr.     BURTON     of     California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  attached  Is  an  editorial  recently 
published  In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


A  Barf  aia  ia  Gobi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  10.  X967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ease  with  which  convicted  criminals, 
narcotics  addicts,  alcoholics,  and  the 
mentally  unbalanced  may  obtain  fire- 
arms has  gruesome  results  year  after 
year.  More  than  17.000  Americans  are 
killed  each  year  by  firearms. 

Some  long-needed  relief  from  these 
intolerable  conditions  Is  promised  by  the 
administration's  Firearms  Control  Act. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  editorial  that  the  act  "would 
save  untold  Uves." 


I  Insert  the  entire  editorial  in  the 
Rkcobd: 

I  Pram  the  Chicago  Sun-TlmM.  liar.  24.  1967) 
A  Baboain  xm  Oons 
If  the  members  of  Congress  or  tbe  nunota 
Legislature  are  atlll  undecldSd  od  bow  %o 
vote  on  tbe  gun  control  bill  now  before  them, 
let  them  ponder  thla  caoe  for  a  moment: 

jjukt  September,  a  17-year-otd  Chlcagoan 
named  Donald  Ayen  ordered  a  carbine  from 
the  Military  Plrearma  Co.  of  Loa  Angeles.  It 
was  delivered  by  mall.  His  mother  algned  for 
It  when  It  arrived. 

On  Wednesday.  Ayen  (now  18)  took  that 
gun  with  blm  to  Wallar  High  Schoot  He 
shot  up  the  place.  Through  no  fault  of  hla 
own  or  tbe  gun  or  the  people  who  wdd  it 
to  blm,  nobody  was  hurt.  Tbe  alaughter 
could  have  been  fierce. 

There  was  no  law  to  keep  that  gun  out 
of  that  boy's  hands,  nor  the  two  other 
nmll'Order  guns  found  in  hla  home,  nor  the 
1.060  rounds  of  ammunition  that  be  took 
to  school  with  him.  There  should  have 
been  a  law,  but  there  never  will  be  U  cer- 
tain powerful  forces  In  thla  country  have 
their  way. 

Those  forces  must  be  considered  when 
you  and  your  lawmakers  ponder  the  case 
of  Donald  Ayen.  He  must  b«  punished, 
but  pitied,  too.  He  was  a  victim  of  a  society 
that  delivers  a  gun  to  him.  free  and  unen- 
cumbered, and  encourages  him  to  use  it. 
The  spirit  c*  the  vlgUaute  In  tbU  country 
Is  firmly  root«d  in  history  and  pervasive 
in  Its  influenoe.  It  wma  dubious  even  when 
It  ruled  tbe  fronUer.  It  Is  catMtrophle 
when  It  rules  a  modem  aoclety.  Tou  can't 
shoot  a  gun  In  any  direction,  these  days. 
without  running  the  rlak  of  bUtlng  some- 
body or  something. 

Tet,  that  U  the  spirit  of  tbe  opposition 
to  tbe  gun  bills  now  being  considered  in 
Sprlngneld  and  Waahlngton.  No  citizen. 
says  the  National  Rifle  Asan.,  should  be 
limited  In  the  purchase  and  poesesalon  of 
ITuns,  In  any  number.  He  needs  thoae  guns. 
It  says,  for  sport  and  for  self -protection. 
What  It  Ignores  la  that  tbe  bills  would  not 
take  a  sportaman-s  gun  away  from  him. 
or  deny  him  tbe  right  to  buy  more:  and 
that  the  police — the  professionals  whom  we 
employ  to  protect  us — regard  with  dismay 
the  universality  of  the  gun  in  our  society, 
Its  unrestricted  currency  among  Indlrldiials, 
and  Its  use  by  amateurs  In  what  is  almost 
exclusively  a  police  Job. 

Too  ofWn.  of  courae — In  fact  with  a  fre- 
quency that  Is  appalling— the  gun  kills  not 
tbe  burglar  but  the  Innocent.  Recently  in 
Chicago  the  burglar  got  away  but  bis  In- 
tended victim  shot  the  two  poUc«  officers 
who  came  to  invcsUgaU.  Only  luck  saved 
them  from  death.  Others  have  not  been  so 
lucky.  There  Is  a  host  of  mourners  for  rel- 
atives and  friends  shot  In  the  dead  of  night 
by  gun-totlng  householders  In  tbe  mistaken 
belief  that  they  were  burglars.  Yearly  In 
the  Cnlt«l  State*  the  melancholy  roll  of 
dead  gun  victims,  in  murder,  suicide  and 
accident,  stretches  to  more  than  17,000 
names.  That  Is  the  equivalent  of  well  more 
than  an  army  division.  The  number  killed 
by  guns  purposely  or  accidentally  In  the 
United  States  this  century,  in  fact,  totals 
more  than  the  nation  has  lost  In  all  Its 
wara.  Americans  are  a  violent  people  who 
must  be  restrained. 

Law  la  Intended  for  the  restraint  of  vio- 
lence. The  bllU  before  Congress  and  the 
Legislature  are  not  severe — not  nearly  as 
severe  as  needed — but  they  would  serve  the 
purposes  of  placing  some  limit*  upon  what 
is  now  an  almost  unlimited  traffic  In  death. 
The  congressional  bill  would  prohibit  the 
IntersUte  sals  of  guns  to  Individuals;  the 
major  Illinois  bill  would  require  their  reg- 
istration. Tbatt  not  much  but  it  Is  that 
much.  In  return  for  a  little  possible  tnoon- 
▼enlence  to  som«  sportsmen  and  gun  col- 
lectors, it  would  aave  untold  Uves.  Tb«t>  a 
real  bargain,  anywhere. 
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Tbec  Cbeers  for  Ken  HecUer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAH  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  mnfsTLVAMiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEirrATIVES 

Monday,  April  10.  1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  one 

of  our  very  able  colleagues,  the  Honor- 
able Ken  Hkchler.  of  West  Virginia,  has 
received  widespread  support  In  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  his  proposal  to 
raise  the  rates  on  third-class  mail  from 
2.7S  cents  a  piece  to  4.5  cents  a  piece. 

In  a  year  when  our  Post  OfDce  Depart- 
ment faces  a  deficit  of  more  than  $1.3 
billion.  Mr.  Hechli*  of  West  Virginia.  Is 
to  be  commended,  not  only  for  his  pro- 
posal, which  would  trim  an  estimated 
$314  million  from  the  $400  million  the 
Post  Offlce  annually  loses  in  handling 
Junk  mall,  but  also  for  his  courage  in 
facing  up  to  a  lobby  which  threatens 
to  deluge  him  with  a  million  letters 
against  the  proposal. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  editorials  praising  Mr. 
HicHLM  of  West  Virginia,  one  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  April  5, 1967,  and  the 
other  fnwn  the  Harrlsburg  Patriot  of 
April  1.  1987.  which  I  Insert  In  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point: 

BooaaT  roa  Ma.  HscHun 

Rep.  Ken  Hecbler.  West  Virginia  Democrat. 
it  the  main  target  of  a  ooe-mlllion-lettcr 
campaign  sponsored  by  Junk  mailers  who  ob- 
ject to  his  sensible  Insistence  that  tbey  learn 
tbe  Poet  Offlce  I>epartment  "lant  a  welfare 
s«ency," 

The  Junk  mailers  (who  prefer  to  be  known 
ss  dlrect-mall  advertisers  or  ihlrd-ciasa  mall 
wera)  are  subsidised  by  the  householder  who 
pays  higher  postal  rates  and  higher  tAus  so 
tbey  can  send  him  assorted  oome-ons  he 
seldom — if  ever— wants. 

These  unaollclied  "'bulk'  mailings  not  only 
are  a  back-breaking  burden  to  postmen  and 
an  inconvenleoce  to  householders  who  must 
tranBp<»^  them  from  mailbox  to  waatebas- 
ket,  but  a  financial  burden  to  a  Post  Office 
Department  Ur.  Hechler  says  ta  now  running 
11300.000.000  In  the  red. 

All  Mr.  Hechler  really  is  asking  is  that  Junk 
mailers  come  oonslderably  closer  to  paying 
their  own  way.  A  friendly,  flrst-claaa  letter 
to  Aunt  Tilly  costs  the  householder  a  five- 
cent  stamp.  The  Junk  mailer,  however,  pays 
only  a.7B  cents  to  put  tbe  arm  on  Aunt  Tilly 
to  buy  Jttat  about  anything  imaginable. 

Mr.  Hecbler  would  r&lse  the  third-class 
mail  from  3.7S  to  4^  centa  per  letter — still 
IsBB  than  tbe  householder  c>ays  and  still  short 
of  what  it  actually  costs  to  deliver  tbe  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  Junk  mail. 

Ur.  Hechler  aakx:  "If  billboard  and  news- 
paper advertlsera  pay  their  own  way.  why 
should  these  people  expect  the  taxpayer  to 
pick  up  their  costs?"  The  obvious  answer  ts 
tbey   sbouldnt. 

The  well-heeled  Jtmk-m&U  lobby  really 
may  be  able  to  drum  up  one  million  lettera 
protecting  Mr.  Hechler'B  proposal.  But  It's 
bard  to  believe  many  times  that  number 
of  VS.  househol<lera  oouldnt  b«  summoned 
to  cheer  Mr.  Hechler's  public-spirited  stand. 

COST1.T  JoNK  Mao, 
Rep.  Ken  Hechler  <D-W.Va.)  wanU  to 
shave  an  estimated  •314  million  off  the  some 
4400  million  a  year  the  Federal  Government 
ioaes  In  handling  Jnnk  m&il.  He  would  do  U 
by  simply  raising  the  r»tes  on  thlnl-daas 
mall,  from  3.7g  cents  a  piece  to  4.6  cents  on 
bulk  mall. 


The  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users  and 
other  Junk  mall  lobby  groups  are  urging  their 
members  and  supporters  to  bombard  Con- 
gress with  one  mUUon  letters  opposing  Mr- 
Hecbler's  bill. 

It  Is  doubtful  the  Post  Office  Department 
Is  overjoyed  by  the  prospect  of  one  million 
extra  letwrs  to  sort  and  deliver,  even  at  first- 
class  rates.  But  effects  on  the  postal  system 
aside,  we  hope  Congress  will  Ignore  the  lob- 
byists. 

How  many  more  millions  of  Americans  are 
there  who  object  to  subsidizing  the  cost  of 
unsolicited  advertising  through  the  malls, 
who  are  annoyed  by  the  volume  of  unwanted. 
\inheeded  circulars,  cards,  catalogs,  form  let- 
tera, coupons,  come-ons  and  gimmlclcs  whose 
staggering  volume  has  a  direct  laearlng  on 
the  over-all  quality  of  postal  services? 

Much  direct  mall  advertising  repreaents  a  ^ 
legitimate  method  of  doing  business  In  to- 
day's mass  market  economy.  It  means  em- 
ployment for  millions  of  Individuals.  But 
If  this  industry  la  worthwhile.  It  should  be 
able  to  pay  its  own  way.  That  It  Is  capable 
of  doing  to  even  If  thlrd-claae  rates  are  raised 
Is  shown  by  the  increacee  In  volume  which 
followed  past  rate  Increases. 

The  Post  Offlce  may  never  be  able  to  shake 
completely  some  of  lu  operating  deflclta,  not 
If  the  cost  of  mailing  a  letter  la  to  be  kept 
within  reason.  But  improvements  In  services 
or  rates — for  the  general  public  or  for  special 
InterMU  like  the  direct  mall  industry— wUl 
be  seriously  hampered  so  long  as  'one  type 
of  mail  benefits  from  heavy  subsldiee. 


Another  Warnuc  of  the  Hazard  of  Unwise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MZCB2GAK 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  6. 1967 
liT.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Spealter,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  article  entitled  "Drastic  Gun 
lAW  Cuts  Legal  Sales,  Tax  Income."  ap- 
pearing In  the  American  Rifleman,  the 
official  publication  of  the  NaUonal  Rifle 
Association  of  America,  one  of  our  great 
dtiaiens'  patriotic.  sporUng  and  conser- 
vation organizations. 

This  is  yet  another  warning  of  the 
hazard  of  unwise  gim  legislation  and  the 
vice  that  it  has  in  affording  additional 
advantages  to  criminals  over  a  disarmed 
and  belple&s  population. 
The  article  follows: 

DoA^nc    Guw    Law    Cuts   Lecai.    Salbs,   Tax 

Income 

(By  Frank  O.  McGulre> 

"I  was  in  Philadelphia  once,  but  It  was 
closed." 

That  well-known  wisecrack  very  neu-ly 
Btims  up  the  situation  on  legitimate  gun 
activities — but  not  crime — today  In  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love. 

Two  years  after  City  Council  passed  the 
most  drastic  g\m  control  law  In  the  nation, 
legal  sales  of  firearms  to  reputable  dtlxena 
have  alumped  about  »0%.  to  Jxidge  by  tax 
returns,  but  criminal  misuse  of  guns  baa  re- 
sulted in  more  killings  than  beiodre  the  law 
was  enacted. 

Philadelphia  offlcUls  claimed  their  touted 
"model"  gun  law.  aimed  at  crtmlnala.  would 
not  unduly  inconvenience  the  city's  several 
hundred  thousand  hunters  and  target  ahoot- 
«B.  Tet  It  has  driven  a  third  of  PbUadet- 
pbla's  Ucensed  retail  firearms  dealers  out  of 


town  or  out  of  bualness:  and  their  businesses 
fUd  not  cater  to  the  underworid  but  to 
sportsmen. 

No  official  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  en- 
forcing tbe  firearms  regulation  was  forth- 
coming, but  Opponents  of  the  measure  esti- 
mated that  it  cost  tbe  city  IIS  per  invesUga- 
Uon.  The  application  fee  for  a  firearms  per- 
nUt.  gl.  leaves  the  balance  to  be  borne  by 
taxpaynx. 

Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate,  who  went  into 
office  not  long  before  tbe  new  law  was  pro- 
posed, announced  a  highly  publldeed  pro- 
gram to  bolster  police  protection  for  citizens. 
Tbe  program  was  cut  back  considerably  after 
it  developed  that  it  would  cost  as  much  as 
•15  million  a  year.  Tet  the  city  adminlatfa- 
tlOD  found  funds  for  its  gun  control  pro- 
gram. 

One  year  after  the  new  law  took  effect,  the 
PtiiladelphUi  Bulletin  quoted  various  au- 
thoritative sources  as  estimating  tbat  it  cost 
the  city,  all  told,  ^3  mllllan  to  tlO  million— 
enough  to  have  financed  a  good  part  of  the 
extra  poUoe  protection.  Figured  In  these 
estimates,  which  came  mostly  from  sporting 
goods  dealers  and  a  few  public  officials,  were 
tbe  admitted  (K)%  drop  In  receipts  from  fire- 
arms sales,  taxes,  the  taxpayer-bome  cost 
of  police  investigations,  and  taxes  lost 
through  nonaale  of  hunting  accessories  and 
the  like. 

Well  over  a  year  after  the  enactment,  tbe 
Fhiiadelptiia  Inquirtr  in  a  Page  One  series 
entitled.  "Violent  Crime— A  City's  Problem." 
hit  upon  a  truism:  "You  can't  very  well  pass 
a  law  against  crime,  since  It's  Ulegal  by  defi- 
nition." 

The  newuaper  also  noted : 

"Lavs  c£  opefate  to  prevent  crime  only  if 
people  tbcomselves  are  going  to  obey  them 
or  if  poUce  can  be  on  hand  to  prevent  law- 
breaking   before  It   occurs.  .  .  . 

"Not  long  ago  the  city  passed  a  firearms 
regi&tratlon  ordinance  to  keep  firearms  out 
of  the  hands  of  gangsters  and  psychotlcs. 
Tet  the  figures  of  crimes  involving  tlreanus 
have  remained  Just  as  high  as  before.  Ap- 
proximately the  same  niunber  of  people 
shoot  and  are  shot  by  each  other  as  before 
the  law  was  passed." 

During  the  3  years  prior  to  the  new  Phil- 
adelphia gun  law,  police  there  apparently 
weren't  too  much  troubled  by  pistol  owner- 
ship. For  the  number  of  appllcatloni  to 
buy  pistols  under  the  then  existing  law  in- 
oreased  by  a  third  while  the  percentage  of 
applications  denied  by  the  police  went  down. 

Hefe  are  the  figures,  suggesting  that  the 
Philadelphia  police,  far  from  tlghteolog  up 
because  they  were  plagued  by  pistols,  per- 
mitted more  and  more  cltiaens  to  buy  baad- 
guns: 
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Figures  for  the  first  year  under  tbe  new 
law  reveal  tbat  it  not  only  reduced  pistol 
sales  but  cut  sharply  into  local  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotguns,  for  the  total  of  3,157  included 
aU  3  kinds  of  firearms.  Thus  the  total  of 
the  3  is  scarcely  half  the  aales  of  pistols, 
alone,  before  tbe  new  law  took  effect.  Tbe 
law's  sponsors  obviously  consider  this  good, 
although.  Just  ^  obviously,  it  must  Interfere 
drasUcaUy  with  nx>rtBmen  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal buyers  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Philadelphia  has  a  siseobie,  effldent  police 
department  with  many  InteUigeut  and 
articulate  law  officeia.  Some  at  them  un- 
doubtedly btiiA  oplnloos  regarding  (be  new 
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fun  Uw.  Durtng  oeTeral  we«lu  la  PhU&del- 
plxla,  I  inftd«  pent8t«nc  efforta  to  IntwrlBW 
«  city  pc^<7  offlcUl  wbo  would  dlacuM  tbm 
effect  of  th«  U«  for  publlCAtlon.  I  waa  po- 
litely abunced  frccn  one  to  enotber.  In  a 
genteel  venlon  of  the  old  run-around.  They 
couldn't  hATi  been  nicer — or  more  tigbt- 
Upped.     NeTer  did  I  get  an  Interrtew. 

Prom  Dlatrtct  Attorney  Arlen  Specter,  a 
former  st&lf  jnembor  of  the  Warren  Com- 
misUon  who  took  office  aa  Phlladelphla'a 
prlnclpaJ  proeecutor  alter  the  law  was  puaed. 
I  got  a  definite  comment  that  the  law  at- 
tacks the  crime  problem  from  the  wrong  end. 
Specter  aald  It  puu  concealment  at  a  premi- 
um and  penallsea  the  law-abiding  clUsen. 

City  Controller  Alexanderr  Hemphill,  ft 
IcAdtDg  nuyorei  candidate  in  the  next  pri- 
mary. deMTlbed  the  l&w  in  hie  outspoken 
way  aa: 

"A  polltlcUne*  aop  for  calming  down  the 
hysterical  dtlxena  who,  legitimately,  want 
to  cut  down  crime  The  aportamen  wbo 
fou^t  gun  reglatraUon  the  w»y  they  did 
were  Joat  as  tUly  as  the  people  wbo  thought 
tlut  the  reglBtntlon  wae  going  to  do  aJiy 
good." 

Because  I  had  heard  repeatedly  tHat  City 
CouncUmeo  supporting  the  measure  (all  of 
them  did)  got  nasty,  threatening  lettera 
trom  eportsnien  and  other  opponents,  1  went 
ttutragh  correapondence  flies  (by  permission) . 
Ilker*  were  some  emotional,  strongly -worded 
lettera.  but  the  most  menacing  merely  said 
they  would  neT«r  again  vote  for  said  Ooun- 
ctlmen  If  they  supported  the  bill.  The  truly 
significant  thing,  however,  was  the  almost 
totai  absence  of  lettera  favoring  the  meas- 
ure. 

The  backsra  of  Bill  500.  as  It  wu  known 
before  enactment,  claimed  the  support  of 
"hundreds  of  thousands"  of  women.  At  a 
pubUc  hearing  on  whether  MO  should  become 
law.  exactly  8  of  these  clubwomen  appeared. 
So  I  made  the  rounds  of  several  Councllmen's 
offices  to  see  12  the  city's  conscleotlous  house- 
wives and  bustling  businesswomen  bad  de- 
luged City  Haa  with  feminine  notes  profeaa- 
Ing  to  want  Bill  560. 

In  one  OouncUman's  office.  I  was  graciously 
permitted  to  go  throrigh  the  entire  file  on 
the  subject.  I  persoctally  checked  and 
double-checked  every  letter  received.  'Hiere 
««r«  approctmately  136.  Without  exception, 
tbey  oppoeed  BQl  &60.  Not  a  eoUtary  letter 
favo(«d  tt.  I  turned  to  the  Councilman  and 
said.  "I  tmderstand  there  was  a  lot  of  support 
for  this  bill.  Is  there  another  fUe?"  The 
Councilman  assured  me  that  was  the  "com- 
plete" ftle.  "What  about  letters  froDD  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women?"  I  asked. 
The  OounclUnan  replied.  "I  guess  we  didn't 
get  many."     "Any."   I   corrected. 

At  another  Councilman's  office  down  the 
ball,  the  Councilman's  assistant  told  me  **We 
got  about  a  hundred  letters  on  It,  I  guees." 
I  asked.  "What  was  the  raUo  of  those  for  and 
agalnstr*  "Ob,  about  SO  opposed  it  and  the 
rest  thought  It  was  aU  rlgfbt." 

Procn  a  thlnl  Oooncllmaa's  offloe  I  got  the 
same  story. 

The  "several  hundred  thoxuand  women" 
represented  by  club  officers  as  being  ardently 
in  favor  of  the  law  apparently  failed  to  write 
even  a  postcard  In  favor  of  It.  As  OouncU- 
man  Oiietano  Giordano  remarked  to  me, 
"There  was  a  lot  of  phony  support." 

Z  aaked  a  woman  cccnmunlty  leader  why 
she  supported  the  bill. 

"The  opponents  of  the  Mil  kept  saying 
they  tiad  to  defend  their  bomes,"  she  said 
Indignantly.  "Now.  I  ask  you.  In  U>ls  day 
and  sge?  This  Isn't  the  frontier  any  more." 
In  her  next  tveath.  the  lady  said:  "By  tbe 
way,  did  you  know  that  during  those  riots 
we  had  here  a  couple  of  years  ago,  that  the 
rioters  stole  S.OOO  guns  from  pawn  shops  and 
sporting  goods  stores?" 

The  Philadelphia  Ctty  Council  totals  17 
members  and  It  la  Tlrtually  impossible,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  for  an  Individual  to 
poU  tbe  enttn  memberablp.  The  Council- 
men  voted  nnaalnumsly  for  the  gun  taw.    II 


ftny  of  them  have  changed  tbolr  minds,  the 
only  one  who  said  so  to  me  was  Councilman 
Giordano,  a  delicatessen  operator  represent- 
ing the  city's  tod  DUtrlct.  Hs  now  thinks 
tbe  law  Is  "a  Joke"  and  would  vote  "No"  If 
he  has  another  chance. 


Copyriffkt  Law  RensioB 

QPEBCH 

or 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CAurouvu 

m  THK  HonsB  or  rspkesbntatives 

Thursday.  April  t.  19t7 
The  Hoiue  In  Oommlttce  of  the  whole 
Houie  on  the  SUte  of  tlie  Dnlon  h»d  under 
oonjlderauon  the  bUl  (HJt.  aS13>  for  the 
generml  »tUod  of  the  oopyrlgbt  l»w,  UUe 
17  of  the  United  StAtea  Code,  and  for  other 
purpoeee. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chslrman.  I  tbjink  the 
gentleman  very  kindly  for  ylddlns.  I 
viah  to  yield  back  to  him  or  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  CMr.  Por?),  to  dis- 
cuss further  the  matter  with  reJerence 
to  educational  television  and  the  effect  of 
the  language  In  sections  110  and  lU.  as 
to  whather  it  would  In  any  way  basically 
change  the  rights  heretofore  available  to 
purely  educational  TV  stations. 

I  might  say  that  here  again  we  get  Into 
the  area,  to  some  extent,  about  which 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  CMr. 
StaociisI,  Is  concerned,  having  to  do 
with  opera  tlorud  regulations. 

I  understand  the  committee  will  con- 
sider an  amendment  on  page  10,  at  line 
10  or  11,  I  believe,  which  wUl  permit  the 
radius  of  the  area  normally  encompassed 
by  the  transmission  to  be  made  state- 
wide. Instead  of  the  no  more  than  lOO 
miles. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  comment,  as 
concisely  as  possible.  Indicating  what 
change  Is  In  this  bUl  insofar  as  educa- 
tional TV  stations  will  be  concerned, 
having  to  do  with  copyrights  and  with 
the  cost  of  operation.  Primarily  I  am 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  operation. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  stations 
are  heavily  subsidized,  all  of  them.  They 
are  nonprofit,  of  course. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Of  course  the 
bill  does  affect  educational  television  as 
it  is  known.  Presently  educational  tele- 
vision beUeves  itself  to  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  certain  royalties,  al- 
though, at  perhaps  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  National  Education  Television  as  a 
network  does  make  payments  and  get 
clearances.  So  the  law  today  is  some- 
what confused  as  to  whether,  on  purely 
a  nonproflt  organization  exemption, 
they  are  wholly  exempt. 

In  any  event,  in  the  bill  we  exempt  the 
performance  or  display  U  It  Is  a  regular 
I>art  of  a  systematic  instructional — and 
I  underline  "instructional" — activity  of  a 
governmental  body  or  nonproflt  educa- 
tional institution  In  this  connection.  The 
exemption  doee  not  extend  to  so-called 
cultural  activities  of  educational  teleri- 
sion  .stations.  The  exemption  does  go  to 
Instructional  activities. 


If  the  gentleman  or  any  other  Member 
of  this  committee  will  read  page  10  fur- 
ther, he  will  see  that  the  exemption  Is 
also  conditioned  upon  the  area  normally 
encompassed  by  the  transmission  being 
not  more  than  100  miles.  Tbe  commit- 
tee wUl  offer  an  amendment  to  extend 
that  for  radio  and  television  broadcasts 
to  an  area  normally  encompassed  thereby 
which  may  comprise  an  entire  State  or  an 
area  whose  radius  does  not  exceed  2S0 
miles.  It  was  the  IntenUon  when  the 
original  language  In  the  bill  was  adopted 
that  we  not  be  exempting  national  net- 
works, that  we  not  get  Into  the  commu- 
nications satellite  activity  of  instruc- 
tional television,  or  any  form  of  televi- 
sion, so  far  as  this  type  of  exemption  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sure  my  friend  real- 
izes what  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  cost 
factor  as  it  deals  with  changes  that  will 
affect  educational  TV  stations  domesti- 
cally in  this  country. 


It,  Got.  ThoBai  Gill  Speaks  oa  Food 
Price!  ia  HawaS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

<Mp  KAwaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlTRZSENTA'nVES 

Monday.  ApH2  10.  1997 

Mr.  MATStJNAOA-  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cost  of  food  In  Hawaii  waa  the  subject  of 
A  candid  and  penetrating  speech  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Hawaii,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomaa  P.  OUl.  before  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Japanefic  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Hawaii 

Many  of  my  coUejigues  are  peraonaUy 
acquainted  with  this  very  able  and  dU- 
tlnffulshed  gentleman,  a  former  Member 
of  Congress,  and  I  think  they  will  find 
hla  words  of  considerable  Interest. 
Therefore,  I  take  pleasure  In  submitting 
for  Inclusion  In  the  Cokgrzssiomal  Rec- 
okD  Mr.  Gill's  speech  of  March  39.  1967, 
concerning  food  coeta  In  Hawaii: 
Spkbcb  or  Lt.  Got.  TBOHaa  P.  Oill.  or  Ha- 

wsn.  TO  Japsnkbs  Ohamub  op  Comissics, 

Mascb  30,  1967 

I  was  asked  to  speak  tonight  on  the  ooet  of 
food  In  Hawaii,  and  to  discuss  In  some  detail 
the  finding  of  the  oommlttee  on  food  prices. 
released  earlier  this  month. 

An  Investigation  of  this  sort  Is  beset  bj 
two  oonnictlng  demands,  poles  apart.  Cos 
group  demands  that  a  "derll"  be  Identified 
as  the  cause  of  our  obvloualT  higher  food 
prices;  another — largely  those  Ln  the  food 
business — ask  to  be  alMoWed  from  all  bUune. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  truth  lies  some- 
where between:  We  have  some  "devils"  and 
we  also  have  some  special  clrcumstanoei 
pushing  up  our  prices  which  are  largely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  individual  merchant. 

Let's  look  fliat  at  some  elemenU  of  oost  in 
the  food  bUBlneoB — some  of  which  can  be 
eliminated — and  then  at  a  subject  more  often 
revered  In  theory  than  in  practice — price 
competition. 

If  our  measurements  ars  reasonably  accu- 
rate. Honolulu  food  prices  range  some  lfl% 
to  31  %  over  the  two  major  metropolitan  aress 
on  the  wMt  coast.  Over  half  of  this  differ- 
ence is  due  to  what  might  be  called  the 
"costo  of  separation".  Most  of  our  food  must 
be  brought  frccn  the  mainland,  and  this  im- 
pUea  not  only  freight  costs  but  also  related 
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expenses,  such  as  shrinkage,  spoilage,  and 
Inventory  costs. 

This  type  of  ooet  differential  is  part  of  the 
price  we  pay  for  Uvlng  on  an  Island  3,000 
mile*  trom  our  main  source  of  supply. 

However,  there  Is  an  aspect  of  thU  "separs- 
Uon  oost"  which  Is  not  so  obvious — It  acts 
u  a  "price  umbreUa'.  To  put  It  anetber 
way  the  price  of  many  of  our  basic  foods  is 
^neeA  en  what  that  food  Item  costs  on  tbs 
wcfft  coast  plus  transportaUou,  even  though 
the  food  In  question  may  be  produced  In  the 
state. 

This  la  hardly  surprising.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  think  that  a  food  product  produced 
In  HawaU  would  be  sold  for  anything  less 
than  a  comparable  Item  brought  In  from  the 
maJnland? 

This  points  to  the  obvious:  more  emdent 
local  production  may  Improve  oxu-  quantity 
and  quaUty  of  food  but  it  U  not  Ukely  to 
lower  the  price.  If  we  want  the  price  low- 
ered, we  must  shrlnX  our  "separation  coet". 

This  Is  quite  possible  In  the  next  few  yeai» 
ss  air  freight  unit  costs  drop  with  the  larger 
Jets.  Lower  air  freight  means  lower  ocean 
freight  on  competing  cargo.  But  these  re- 
ductions may  not  happen  automatically  even 
though  technology  makes  them  possible. 
Some  Judicious  prodding  from  pubUo  au- 
thority Is  Ukely  to  be  In  c»der. 

In  addition  to  oiu-  "separation  costs"    "• 


coast,  we  must  Increase  our  price  oompetl- 
tlon.  Without  rigorous  price  competiaon. 
we  are  not  Ukely  to  gain  as  much  from  a 
lowering  of  transportation  costs:  nor  are  we 
as  likely  t«  hunt  out  new  ways  to  Improve 
our  merchandising  efficiency. 

Uore  effective  price  competition  can  oome 
through  private  ss  well  ss  governmental  ac- 
tion. Merchants  can  make  It  eaaier  for  the 
hurried  housewife  to  accurately  compare 
prices  ¥y  posting  the  unit. price  on  aU  Items 
In  the  same  nu.Dner  as  many  stores  now  post 
meat,  ^eeee  and  vegetable  prices.  They  can 
cooperate  in  providing  the  public  with  ac- 
curate information  on  price  ranges  on  given 
Items  on  a  given  day  each  week.  They  can 
eliminate  deceptive  packaging  where  they 
have  control  over  the  practice. 

We  shouldn't  expect  that  )t  be  ss  cheap 
to  eat  In  HawaU  ss  H  Is  on  the  most  of  the 
west  coast.  We  cannot  repeal  tbe  Pacific 
ocean.  But  we  can  legitimately  expect  our 
price  level  to  drop  closer  to  that  of  our  sister 
cities  «f  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angelee. 
WhUs  our  food  Industry  has  made  monu- 
mental progress  In  our  generation.  It  has 
much  further  to  go. 

It  Is  no  crime  to  admit  the  need  (or  Im- 
provement; tt  Is  only  criminal  to  reatet  It. 


to  your  attention  tonight  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  brutal  camp&lgn  to  assimilate 
Soviet  Jews  into  the  mainstream  cf  Soviet 
ftthelsm — a  process  which,  writes  New  York 
Rabbi  Arthur  Schnelr,  wlU  in  another  fifteen 
years  result  in  the  total  annihilation  of  Rus- 
sian Judaism  as  a  culture,  as  a  religion,  as 
a  Uterary  heritage.  It  la  appropriate  that  I 
speak  to  yon  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday 
of  George  Washington,  wbo  so  highly  valued 
the  principle  of  religious  freedom  and  wbo 
maintained  that  "every  man,  conductmg 
himself  as  a  good  citlxen.  and  being  ac- 
countable to  God  alone  for  bis  religious 
opinions,  ought  to  be  protected,  In  worship- 
ping Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience."  In  his  famous  letter  to  the 
Hebrew  congregaUon  in  Newport.  Rhode 
Island,  the  first  president  of  this  country 
avowed  that  "all  possesi  alike  liberty  of 
conscience  and  tnun unities  of  clUzeoshlp. 
It  is  now  no  more  that  toleration  Is  spoken 
of.  as  If  It  was  by  the  indulgence  of  one  class 
of  people,  that  another  enjoyed  the  exercise 
o*  their  Inherent  natural  rights.  Por  happUy 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates  .  .  . 
gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  persecution 
no  assistance.  .  .  Let  as  pray  that  the 
government  of  tbe  Soviet  Union,  in  response 
to  the  preastu^  of  an  outraged  world  opinion, 
will  alter  Its  course  of  spiritual  genocide; 
that,  although  we  may  not  expect  in  that 


«em  to  have  some  other  local  food  mdiMrtry      ^     f,Un»\  Liflrt  Vljil  Torcll  OD  Behftif      l«»d    the   toUl  ^^'^^i^ ^^^.^^"^^In  ^i 
««t.  -rhi,^h  ^n  he  reduced.     It  U  hard  to       ■«  x-w.""-  »-S        ^  ••  persecution.  Russia's  three  mlUion  Jews  wUl 

01  SotkI  Jewry  nevertheless  b«  aUowcd  to  come  out  frnn 


costs  which  can  be  reduced.  It  Is  hard 
make  acciurate  comparisons  between  main- 
land and  local  food  businesses  on  the  basis 
or  available  informaUon.  However.  It  does 
seem  Ukely  that  a  larger  portion  of  our  local 
food  retalUng  is  done  by  closely  held  or  fam- 
Uy  controUed  corporaUons.  It  also  seems 
Ukely  that  a  larg«-  portion  of  the  buslnese 
expenses  of  theee  local  corporaUons  Is  trans- 
leted  Into  personal  Income  for  the  owners. 
Our  sampling  Indicates  a  nxunber  of  in- 
stances of  "aandwich  lessee"  where  the  re- 
food  company  pays  rent  to  Its  owners. 
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the  shadow  of  fear  and  despair  under  which 
(hey  are  now  farced  to  live. 

Antlsemltlsm  Is  not  new  to  Russia.  Tbe 
first  Russian  pogrom.,  Itself  a  Russian  word 
meaning  "devsstatlon."  and  hence,  an  orga- 
nized iiiiiMSi ni  of  Jews,  took  place  m  tbe 
year  1113  in  the  City  of  Kiev.  sUU  a  center 
of  aatt-SemltUm  and  the  scene  of  the  In- 
funous  Bsbl  Tar  massacre  perpetrated  by 
the   NatfLs    In   1941.     In    ISM   the   Uusoovlte 


^, ^__,    ,    ,  Mr.     BINGHAM,     Mr.     %)eaker.     on  unbassador    to    Roma    dieclared    that    "tie 

or  where  the  owners  of  the  business  supply  p^jj^uj^™  22  the  distinguished  and  able  Muscovite  people  dread  no  one  warti  than 

their  ovm  trading  sUmps.     "Siphons"  such  .i-_ftj^    f^^    the    ThllxJ    District    of  the  Jews,  and  do  not  admit  them  into  their 

a.  these,  plus  the  usual  methods  of  salaries  J.^"^^^  7?P     WolftI      soeoklng    in  borten.-     Twice  in  the  eighteenth  century 

and   fees   paid    by   the   corporaUon    to   tbe  New    York    [Mr     Wolffj     spewnng    in  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  expelled  from  Russian  twn- 

owners  or  members  of  their  famUy,  tend  to  Rosselyn,  Lon«  Island,  made  a  scholarly              ^^^  ^  ^  brought  again  within  Russian 

frwjuency  in  closely  held  and  comprehensive  speech  on  the  pilgnt  t^^^iej,  by 


occur  with  greater  1 

corporations  than  In  large  pubUc  corpora 
tlons  where  there  are  many  other  stock- 
holders to  be  satisfied.  WhUe  there  Is  noth- 
ing necessarily  Illegal  about  such  "elphon- 
tng".  It  tends  to  distort  the  corporate  earn- 
ing picture  and  make  It  more  difficult  to 
gauge  business  efficiency. 

We  also  have  an  apparent  surplus  of 
■frills"  in  the  local  food  business.  Our  cost 
of  trading  »tamps  and  games  secois  higher 
than  the  mainland  average.  In  our  present 
state  of  saturation,  these  stamps  and  games 
add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  food  pur- 
chased.    On  the  contrary,  they  probably  cost 


of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  d«- 
nlflcant  statement  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  those  who  are  concerned  about  this 
most  grievous  situation.  I  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues  and  all  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Rzcord. 

The  text  of  Representative  WoLrr's 
speech  follows: 

The  Et^nal.  Lxort  Vton,  ToacH  ow  B«H*t» 
or  SovnvT  Jvwar 

On  September  IB.  IM8.  a  rally  In  Wash- 
~  ~      organleed    by    the   American 


^'  CBarlfli  pobcies  of  expansion.    In 

1791  tbe  Jews  were  relegated  to  an  area  of 
the  country  known  as  the  "Jewish  Pale  of 
Settlement."  there  to  be  intermittently  per- 
secuted untu  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  In 
\9\1.  The  official  Leninist  position  concern- 
ing the  Jsws  was  one  of  equality  before  the 
law:  reUglous  equaUty  has.  In  theory,  been 
a  principle  of  Soviet  law  since  the  Revolu- 
tion Jews  ware,  like  all  Soviet  cltlaena.  to 
be  assimilated  Into  the  socialist  culture 
which  replaced  Oaarist  Orthodoxy.  And  yet 
this  very  freedom  proved  to  be  a  double-edged 
■word  upon  whicii  the  very  IdenUty  o<  Jew- 
iBhness.  forced  formally  to  survive  in  the 
haidahlp  of   ghetto  existence.   Is  being  Im- 


r-r.nB.w..,p»,a,._»«.w.,c.«_«>.      ^^:^^^^^^-^r^1^_^.     STi!!.^'  ^T^^i^lH^J.-'-.S'o^;  ^^^B 


ington.    D.C..     -„ .  

-  .  ,,  Jewish    Cooferenc*    on    Soviet    Jewry,    wit- 

-5tsSo,..™«..„«^,.,«.  |='H'"=-:»S^iHi  s"^:™-r?ssir='s 


be  eliminated  with  relative  ease  with  appro- 
priate leglaUtlve  action. 


the    need    to   develop   more 


lower  priced  items  in  tbe  grocery  store,  main- 
tains this  type  of  competition.  However, 
this  Is  only  partlaUy  true.    A  housewUe  wlth- 


replica    otf 
throughout  the 


^T^^iL-^r.-^,  ;r-«?^'r'^°^-5rut'^.s: 


out   Oi«   time   or    tne   iniorauiuon   vo   .a^     ,,.k,  m^iVrvirh  in  Ro.lTn   to  «t««  BnnlT 
,u.t.lycomp«.pr.<«on.lmn«lJem.^b^     ^^J-' '^^^,'"^f^^'.*S"or  tbl 


purpoM  of  mj  talk  to  you  t«la7  at  TMoplc      --     i;,--;;^^,^  i,oUOod.  bt  «1.M  toduy 
out-„.^tli.o,b..ln,on..uo..to...     .-_.,S..o™^pc.  t.^^.^.,^.J.t«^^     l^^f^^^^^^^^-^-^J^^ 

•  prictlclnt  Jew.  Periodic  ujU-Semltlc  iv- 
tacks  by  tbe  government  Ironloally  prevent 
Uie  deslrwJ  total  abrcrpUob.  however,  and 
tbe  tragic  reeult  u  that  the  Jew  In  BUMla 
la  today  caueht  between  the  8cylU  of  «MUnl- 
Utlon— which  bereaves  blin  of  bU  herltate— 
and   the    Cbarybdla    o*   Jew -b«l  ting— which 


tween  a  range  of  etoree  la  far  from  tba  Ideal 
price  oonaclotia  cooaumer. 

Further.  It  la  fair  to  otoserva  that  price 
competlUon— while  It  eileta  to  a  greater  de- 
gree In  tbe  food  Industry  than  In  eome — la 
rather  palnftil  to  tboee  In  the  bualneea.     '• 


and  unequivocally  the  oommltinent  of  the 
American  people,  to  the  cauae  of  a  be- 
leaguered Soviet  Jowlah  population.  To  thia 
end  tbe  Ntw  York  rimes  recenUy  carried 
a  atatement  algned  by  ninety  member*  of 
the  Unlt«l  Statee  Senate,  teatlfylng  to  tbe 
of  that  body  for  Soviet  Jewry,  da- 


ta aomethlna  most  merchant*  would  rather     conci —  —   — -    -      -  .„,.  .,i~_      and   tne    onaryuwja    w.    »=..-—.—«     

Sur^'t^aerloualy  pnxnoU    _rh._r«_.nt     -"'''■If.  "■'' ,^«  «?^'' roTTeJr  "i'v":      ^^U,  him  m_  .--xum  apart  r,»n  ^e 


proliferation  of  no^^JrS^^l^petmoV^nch  ,«  ^•^^^^i^;^^l^l^'%,S:^. 

S  atamp.  and  ,.m».  aerve.  to  Uluatrate  thl.  rr«^,  «  ^^.^^  P^^|^  '^^t^ 

P<^*ht.  ...w—^.i-i  ..iiirDr*  •■     I  «av  at  thla  time  that  I  whole- 

Tf  wa  are  to  cooopreaa  our  prlo*  djfierentlaj  culture.       i  aay  at  '■""■  -^ ^, 

.J:  „  "JSLjT^  f»^  .^  on  tba  wen  he«rt«dly  aupport  thU  •tatement.  and  1  «»U 


whole,    deprived    of    hie   own   cultural 
rellgloua  Identity. 

The  Jewi  of  Buaala  an.  u  the  wocda  U 
the  notad  novellat  Bile  WIeael,  "the  Jews 
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Of  Silence.  Alienated  In  their  own  home- 
land %na  haunted  by  ttmr."  Mr.  Wleeel  wrote 
rtcenUy  for  the  Saturdof  Evening  Post, 
•three  mUUoii  Bujalana  l!»e  In  quiet  deeper- 
aUon."  It  1«  ■  deeperaUon  which  La  curt- 
ou»ly  oluelTe.  eubject  to  the  subletlee  o< 
Soviet  oppreeelocu  and  often  Tlalble  only 
through  Innuendo.  "What  are  they  efrald 
of?"  Mlta  Mr.  Wleeel,  following  a  recent  trip 
to  Ruaeta.  "I  dooX  know.  Perhape.  afraid 
to  Mk,  neither  do  they.  I  waent  afraid  to 
ftsk.  but  I  nerer  got  an  an»wcr.  OfBclai 
^vemment  guide*  abruptly  denied  the 
existence  of  any  such  phenomenon  fl.e., 
antl-aemltliml.  and  the  weetem  diplomatic 
obeervere  whom  I  conaulled  simply  aald  Uiat 
the  whole  matter  wae  an  enigma  to  them. 
Ab  for  the  Jewi  that  1  talked  to.  they  smiled 
at  me  aadiy.  TouTe  ux  ouutder.  Tou 
wouldn't  understand.'  •* 

U  the  blatant  and  direct  persecution  by 
Stalin,  during  which  many  Jews  were  ex- 
ecuted, has  glTen  way  to  a  more  subtle  and 
indirect  attack,  the  danger  to  the  sumval 
of  Jewlshneaa  remains  as  great  as  ever.  The 
record  of  facU  compiled  during  the  past 
year  indicates  a  government  pc^cy  which 
exceeds,  both  In  decree  and  scope,  the  of- 
ficial sttltude  of  boetlllty  toward  the  ChrU- 
Usji  churches  In  Ruaala,  Whereas  the 
Soviet  regime  considers  reltgian  fco  be  an 
outmoded  and  false  sup<ffitltlon.  It  never- 
thel«»  tolerates  the  existence,  most  noUbly. 
of  both  the  Orthodox  and  Baptist  Churches 
and  the  training  of  clertcsl  leaders  in  both 
Institutions.  Borlet  Jewry,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  conalderfd  by  the  gorernment  to 
be  an  sUen  culture,  an  ethnic  nstlonallty 
Inimical  to  Ruaelan  nAtlonallsm  through  Its 
common  hertiage  with  world  Jewry.  Where- 
ss  the  SoTlet  govemBkent  can  circumscribe 
the  Christian  churches  within  the  circum- 
ference oC  Soviet  natlonsl  goals,  and 
wheretts  the  Mlbereots  to  the  Christian 
churches  sre  deacendents  of  indigenous  cul- 
tur^.  Rua^a'B  Jews  are,  by  their  very  prac- 
tice oi  apartness,  helra  to  a  culture  and  a 
trmdlUon — ^literary,  ethnic,  religious — which 
ts  alien  to  the  land  In  which  they  live.  The 
Sonet  leadership  hsa  spparenUy  decided 
th*t  the  moat  opportune  policy  Is  one  of 
extermlnatum — no  extermlnaUcai  so  hideous 
and  murdwous  as  that  oi  Hitler— though 
executions  hare  taken  place,  to  he  sure — 
but  rather,  an  extermlnaUon  by  straagula^ 
Uon  and  attntksn.  an  extermlnaUon  which 
would  destroy  the  spirit  but  conveniently 
leave  behind  th«  manpower,  the  economic 
strength  and  vUblltty  onbodled  in  Russia's 
three  milllao  Jewa. 

What,  specifically,  doaa  this  hidden  and 
sedlUous  persecution  oooalst  int  Russian 
leaders  cooslsteaUy  deny  the  chargee  of 
sntl-SemJtism  leveled  against  them  by  the 
world,  and  point  out  tnat  the  mcclbund 
oondlttoD  or  Russlmn  Judaism  Is  owing  to 
the  disinterest  of  Jewish  youth,  to  Judaism's 
failure  to  attract  lU  young  people  to  out- 
moded and  superaOtiouB  prarUces  Incompat- 
Ible  with  a  laodem,  Industrial  cocoxnunlst 
stats.  I  say  to  you  that  the  evidence  ooo- 
tradlcts  this  cynical  assertion:  If  youth  Is 
dlslntereeted.  that  disinterest  U  moUvated, 
coerced  by  preaaure;  and  the  Setvlet  g<jvem- 
m«Qt  Is  enga^d  In  a  death  struggle  with  s 
culture  which  has  survived,  in  implacable 
defiance,  the  harasemenU  of  a  thousands 
years,  but  which  cannot  possibly  endure 
much  longer  agalnit  asphyxiation,  enforced 
atrophy,  and  the  weight  of  sheer  numbers. 
Krst  at  all.  the  Soviet  gcwemment  Is  mak- 
ing impoasible  the  practice  by  Jews  of  re- 
ligious customs  and  traditions  eeeentlal  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  faith.  The  olieerva- 
tion  ctf  dietary  laws  Is  thwarted.  Krom  tftCT 
until  19«6  there  was  In  effect  In  the  Soviet 
Union  a  ban  on  the  pubUc  baking  and  sale 
of  mataoh.  necessary  to  the  obsarvance  o< 
Passover;  in  1066  clearly  in  reaponss  to  for- 
elfB   protmm,   the   aathortttes   allowed   the 
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limited  bskliig  of  matsob  In  certain  key 
cities  such   Bs  Moeoow  and  Leningrad;    Its 

availability  In  rural  areas  and  small  Jewish 
oommunltlee  remains  virtually  nonexistent, 
the  shotehim.  or  ritual  butchers,  are  rare. 
Three  cows  are  slaughtered  each  week  in 
Leningrad  to  accomodate  330.000  Jews  with 
fcoaher  meat  which  Is  everywhere  prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

Traditional  Jewish  celebrations  and  rit- 
uals are  fllacouraged;  whether  informers — 
paid  Jewish  agents  of  the  secret  police — are 
responsible,  or  whether  the  painful  shortage 
of  rabbis,  prayer  books  and  all  the  neceaalUes 
of  worship  contributes  to  the  decline  In 
synagogue  attendance  cannot  be  ascertained; 
the  fact  remains  that  last  year  in  I^nlgrad 
there  were  fewer  than  ten  Jewish  weddings 
and  Dve  b«r  mitzvahi  celebrated:  there  has 
been  only  one  bar  mitsvah  celebrated  in  Mos- 
cow in  the  last  fifteen  years.  A  further  ex- 
planation U  offered  by  David  W.  Welsa,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  CaUfomls  st 
Berkeley,  who  testified  In  IMA  to  a  wide- 
spread "fear  of  the  loas  of  job,  position,  or 
residence  permlU  in  certain  cities'*  militating 
against  a  show  of  Jewlshness  In  any  public 
place. 

The  Soviet  government  continues  to  re- 
fuse to  print  Jewish  Blhlea  and  prayer  books. 
No  Jewish  Bibles  have  been  printed  In  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  nineteen  twenties. 
possibly  not  slnoe  1917.  Three  thousand 
prayer  books  were  reputedly  printed  In  l»5e. 
but  a  later  promise  to  print  10.000  has  been 
followed  with  silent  Inaction.  What  prayer 
books  are  in  evidence  are  tattered  almost 
beyond  recognition  and  must  be  shared  by 
groups.  Prayer  shawls  are  obsoltecent  and 
are  not  made  In  the  U.S.S  Jt. 

More  serious  to  the  future  of  Judaism  ts 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  government  to  al- 
low either  religious  educaUon  of  Jewish  chil- 
dren or  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  and  Yiddish. 
YeehlvBS  and  seminaries  have  been  shut 
down:  since  1063  the  rabbinical  seminary  in 
Moscow,  the  only  ohe  in  Russia,  has  been 
rendered  virtually  Inoperative,  slnoe  student 
residence  permits  are  not  granted  for  semi- 
nary study.  The  chief  rabbi  In  Moscow  Is 
73;  his  sole  associate  Is  S3.  Latest  Informa- 
tion indicates  only  83  synagogues  left  In  op- 
eration IQ  the  entire  Soviet  Union;  In  1M4 
there  were  97. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  and  deleterious 
blow  to  Jewish  oonsdouanesB  In  Russia  was 
struck  la  194fl.  when  Stalin  destroyed  all 
Jewish  cultural  cooimunlcatlona  ln.vtltuUons. 
Including  publishing  houses,  printing  presses, 
and  the  professional  Jewish  theater.  The 
1961  founding  of  a  Tlddlsh  literary  U- 
moDthly,  SotJietish  Beimland.  saw  the  flrvt 
Jewish  periodical  permitted  in  Ruwla  slnoe 
1948.  All  that  remains  of  the  theatre  is  an 
aznateur  group  in  Vllna  and  a  domen  single. 
isolated  professional  performers  who  travel 
about  the  country  performing  variety  acts. 
A  few  Yiddish  anthologlea  have  been  pub- 
lished since  1BS9.  and  In  September  1966  a 
Tlddlsh  novel  by  a  Uvlng  Soviet  Jewish  writer 
appeared.  This  spcradlc  and  Inadeqiuite 
publication  of  Jewish  works  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  publication  program,  as  its  gov- 
ernment apologists  would  have  us  believe, 
and  has  doubtless  come  about  In  response  to 
world  critldsm. 

If  the  economic  purges  of  I963-M  have 
ceased — purges  in  which  more  than  half  of 
the  199  persons  executed  for  "eoonomlc 
drmea"  were  Jews— If  these  grisly  purges 
have  been  terminated,  there  remains  the 
qMCtre  of  economic  reprisal — of  the  failure 
of  promotion  and  unlveralty  admission.  And 
if  the  present  Soviet  policy  seems  to  have  mit- 
igated the  unrelenting  persecution  by  Khru- 
shchev. U  la  weU  to  remember  the  words  of 
the  900-membeT  Central  Conference  of 
Amwlcan  Rahbls.  which  returned  last  August 
Tma  a  tour  of  Eastern  Buro[M  with  the  fol- 
lowing  commentary:  "The  [Communist]  gov- 


ernment can  now  afford  to  be  more  generous 
to  the  remnant  of  old  believers.  They  are  st 
the  end  of  the  road.  Jewish  youth  Is  not  eager 
to  accept  the  burdens  of  religious  oommJt- 
ment  tnd  there  was  Uttle  in  the  synagogues 
we  saw  which  could  poaslbljfc-attract." 

There  Is  some  evidence  of  hope,  howevw: 
I  quote  to  you  from  a  short  stride  which 
appeared  In  the  Washinfftan  Poat  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  19M; 

Thousands  of  young  Jews  danced  and  sang 
in  the  street  outside  Moscow's  Great  Syna- 
gogue tonight  in  enthusiastic  celebration  of 
the  Jewish  Slmhsth  Torah  holiday. .  . .    More 
that  16.000  people,  four  out  of  five  of  them 
yo'ojigstcrs.   few  of  whom   normally   attend 
synftROgue.    were    estlmsted    to    be   Jammed 
Into  the  street  before  and  during  the  syna- 
gogue's evening  service.  .  .  .     Boys  and  girls 
clasped    hands    and    danced    as    the    dense 
crowd  made  way  for  them,  while  others  sang 
improvised  Jewish  songs  .  .  .  This  celebra- 
tion of  Slmhsth  Torah.  the  final  day  of  the 
har\est  feetlval  of  Succoth,  Is  a  phenomenon 
which  occurs  annually  In  Moscow  and  can- 
not be  disclaimed.     "It  is  the  one  risk  our 
young    people    allow   themselves."    writes   a 
newspaper     columnist,     quoting     an     older 
Russian  Jew:   and  in  evaluating  the  mean- 
ing   of    this    )oyous    outburst,    Elie    Wlesel 
writes:   "Anyone  who  was  there  that  night 
can  attest  to  the  truth  of  tills  statement: 
Toung  Jews  in  Russia  want  to  return  to  Juda- 
ism, but  without  knowing  what  it  Is.    With- 
out  knowing   why,    they   define    themselves 
as  Jews.     And  they  believe  in  the  eternity 
of  the  Jewish  people,  without  the  slightest 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  Its  mission.    That 
is    their    tragedy."     That   such   spontaneous 
and  gigantic  displays  of  Jewish  identity  are 
tolerated  at  all  would  seem  to  augur  well  for 
Soviet  Jewry.     But  the  threat  remains,  the 
more    subversive    for    Its    seemingly    benign 
countenance.      Por   "without    knowing    why. 
they  define  themselves  as  Jews.  .  .  .     That 
Is    their   tragedy."     If   It   Is   true   that   the 
younger  Jews  care  no  longer  for  the  ritual 
of  their  religion.  If  eoonomlc  and  aoclal  sd- 
vancement  have  In  their  system  of   values 
replaced  the  heritage  of  Moeea.  there  stUl 
remaliu  among  them  a  constant  yearning, 
a   Joyous   pride   In    being   Jewish,    albeit   s 
seculsr  pride.     Tha  celebrations  of  Slmhsth 
Torah  can  mean  nothing  else.    It  may  eoon 
be  too  late;    I  can  think  only  of  Otbetlo's 
noble    words,    uttered    at    the    moment    he 
murders  Deedemooa: 
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Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light. 
If  I  quelch  thee,  thou  flaming  minister. 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me;  but  once  put  out  thy 

light 
Thou  cxinnlng'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature. 
I  know  not  where  Is  that  Promethean  best 
That  can  thy  Ught  relume. 

Once  extinguished,  the  culture  of  the  Jews 
In  RuMla,  a  bulwark  of  piety  and  spiritual 
productivity  for  over  a  thousand  years,  will 
be  gone  forever.  "May  the  same  wonder- 
working Deity,"  prayed  Washington,  "who 
long  since  delivered  the  Hebrews  from  their 
Egyptian  oppressors,  and  planted  them  In 
the  Promised  Land;  whose  providential 
agency  has  had  lately  been  conspicuous,  In 
establLihlng  these  United  States  as  an  In- 
dependent nation,  stin  continue  to  water 
them  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  to  make 
the  Inhabitants,  of  every  denomination,  par- 
ticipate In  the  temporal  and  spiritual  bless- 
ings of  that  people  whoee  Ood  Is  Jehovah," 
This  prayer  has  been  answered.  Let  us  pray 
for  the  Jews  of  Russia,  sod  remember  in 
hope  the  words  o*  Zacharlah :  "I  will 
strengthen  the  House  of  Judah  and  t  will 
ssve  the  House  of  Joseph,  and  I  will  bring 
again  to  place  them,  for  1  have  mercy  upon 
them:  and  they  shall  be  as  though  I  bad  not 
cast  ttaem  off,  for  I  am  tb*  liORl  thstr  Ood. 
and  wUl  bear  them." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAUrosNis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEJTTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  10,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
month  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  peu-- 
tidpate  in  the  Columbia  River  Conser- 
vatloa  Congress,  held  at  Wenatchee, 
Wash.  I  was  a  member  o(  a  panel  dis- 
cussiruE  "A  Southwest  Look  at  Northwest 
Water,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  the  text  of  my  remarks  for 
the  RxcoRD. 

In  addition.  I  also  Include  a  newspaper 
report  on  that  meeting  from  the  Seattle 
Times  because,  to  me,  it  illustrates  a  sig- 
nificant change  In  Northwest  attitude  on 
the  subject  of  lnteri>a£ln  water  trunsfer 
studies.  There  has  been  no  abrupt  re- 
versal to  be  sure,  but  more  of  a  subtle 
softening. 

As  recently  as  last  year  Northwest 
journals  were  nearly  unanimous  In  their 
adamant  refusal  to  consider  anything 
that  remotely  suggesteC  that  a  trans- 
basin  diversion  might  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  Paciflc-Intermountaln 
West.  They  obviously  felt  that  the 
Southwest  was  being  too  persistent,  or 
too  vigorous.  In  attempting  to  get  some 
kind  of  a  study  underway.  It  was  this 
situation  which  I  was  referring  to  when 
I  stated  at  Wenatchee  that — 

It  will  be  Impossible  to  agree  on  even  an 
agenda  of  negotiation  unless  we  clear  away 
all  the  suspicion,  distriist.  and  emotional 
provincialism  which  emasculate  effective 
eomm  unl  cations. 

It  was  heartening,  therefore,  to  subse- 
quently read  Walt  Woodward's  com- 
ment In  the  March  12  edition  of  the 
Times. 

Northwest  water  leaders — 

He  said— 
hsve  no  IntenUon  of  resting  our  case  on  emo- 
tion.    From  now  on.  It  will  take  hard  facts 
and   reasonable    projections    to   defend   the 
Columbia  from  dlveralon. 

That  typifies  most  of  the  editorial 
comment  I  have  seen  of  late  and  it  Is  in- 
dicative. I  think,  of  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  there  Is  indeed  a  dire  wat«r 
problem  in  the  Southwest  and  that  the 
Northwest  should  not  forever  let  Its 
surplus  water  gush  away  unused  to  the 
sea  while  Its  neighbors  are  desperately 
seeking  ways  to  augment  their  disap- 
pearing supplies. 

The  dominant  theme  now.  and  this  Is 
reflected  also  in  the  public  statements  of 
many  Northwest  resource  authorities, 
seems  to  be  one  of  **we  know  we  have  an 
abundance  of  water  but  let  us  decide  first 
how  much."  The  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  embarked  on  study  programs  of 
their  own  is  also  encouraging  news. 
Those  responsible  deserve  commendation 
for  their  initiaUve. 

When  this  new-found  information  is 
available  and  correlated  to  the  broader 
westwlde  picture  we  will  have  achieved 
some  measure  of  progress.    Isolationism 


is  a  word  this  Nation  forgot  about  50 
years  a^. 

TxxT   or  Rir"*"»«   bt   VB.   RKPaaaKHTATTVi 

CaaiO  HOSMEB  ST  TBI  COLITICBU  BlVia  OOM- 

BKSVATXOH     Concuss,     Cabcadiah     Hotsl, 
WENATcznct.  Wasr.,  Mascb  7,  1947 
Mr.  Chairman,   friends  of   the   Columbia 
River  Conservation  Congress,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

When  Mr.  Klmm  extended  his  InvttaUon. 
he  suggested  that  I  discuss  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  Southwest.  Nobody  would  be 
happier  than  I  if  there  were  no  problems  at 
all  to  discuss,  especially  those  of  water  defi- 
ciency. But  since  they  do  exist,  and  on  a 
grand  scale  where  I  live,  and  since  no  amount 
of  wishful  thinking  will  make  ihem  go  away. 
there  happens  to  be  ample  materia)  for  dis- 
cussion. I  will  attempt  to  cover  the  ma)or. 
salient  Issues  within  reasonable  Umits. 

I  was  happy  to  accept  the  Invitation  for 
two  interrelated  reasons.  First,  although 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  edacity  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
seven  Basin  states  (Arlsona,  California.  C-olo- 
rado.  Nevada,  New  Mezloo,  Utah  and  Wyo- 
ming). I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  serious  na- 
ture and  depth  of  the  situation  Is  yet  fully 
underatood  or  appreciated — here  or  else- 
where. 

The  second  season  why  I  jiimped  at  the 
chance  to  come  acroes  the  continent  to 
Wenatchee  Is  just  plain  old  curiosity.  lAst 
fall  I  saw  an  editorial  In  one  of  your  leading 
Northwest  newspapers  which  suggested  that 
the  Columbia  was  in  such  acurry  shape  that 
some  of  the  big  powerplants  along  the  river 
might  have  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  wat^r. 
My  first  reaction  was  thst  the  editorial  writer 
wss  confusing  the  Columbia  with  the  Colo- 
rado because  a  few  months  earlier  I  read  a 
statement  by  your  fine  young  Oovernor,  Dan 
Evans,  that  the  Columbia  feeds  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  the  fantastic  rate  of  S.8  bUllon 
gallons  an  hour.  Well,  naturally,  I  Just  had 
to  come  and  see  for  myself  which  story  was 
right.  And  now  hsvlng  seen  thst  truly  mag- 
nlficient  waterway  first  hand,  I  can  reassure 
you  on  one  matter — you  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  declared  a  water  disaster  area. 


We  In  the  Pacific  Southwest  think  the 
Northwest  has  enough  surplus  water  to  Jus- 
tify at  least  a  reconnslssance  of  diversion 
poaslklllttes  and  some  of  your  spokesmen  say 
we  ar«  in  error.  They  say  that  the  Columbia 
River  la  barely  able  to  keep  the  BonnevUle 
generators  spinning  the  year  round.  Tet  we 
read  full-page  newspaper  advertisements 
beckoning  thirsty  industries  to  share  your 
water  largesse.  We  say  that  the  Southwest 
needs  help  to  avoid  an  Inevitable  supply- 
demand  crisis.  Tou  reply  that  we're  waste- 
ful and  crying  "wolf." 

That,  of  oourse.  may  be  true  though  Tve 
yet  to  hear  a  reaUy  good  reason  why.  By 
the  same  token.  It  Is  entirely  possible.  I  sup- 
pose, that  a  trans- basin  diversion  might  not 
prove  feasible  and  the  Southwest  wlU  have 
to  look  elsewhere  for  water  supply  augmen- 
tation. Nonetheless,  the  point  is  thst  here 
we  apparently  have  a  region  of  plenty  ad- 
joining a  region  of  afferent  water  poverty 
and  that  to  me  U  sufficient  baae  upon  which 
meaningful  discussions  can  be  conducted 
among  ressonable  individuals. 

However,  there  is  an  obvious  perquisite  to 
discussion.  It  wlU  be  Impossible  to  sgree  <n 
even  an  agenda  of  negotiation  unless  we 
clear  away  aU  the  suspicion,  distrust  and 
emotional  provincialism  which  emasculate 
effective  communications. 

If  you  do  not  beUeve  us  and  we  do  not 
believe  you.  then  there  Is  something  tragi- 
cally, ftmdamen tally  amiss  In  our  relation- 
ship. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  If  things  would  be 
different  if  we  switched  poaltlons.  Suppose. 
for  a  few  years,  that  we  In  the  Southwest 
were  the  "haves"  and  you  here  in  the  North- 
west were  the  "have  note." 
Nobody  oan  honesUy  or  raallsUcally  pre- 


judge his  reactions  under  conditions  he  bss 
not  experienced  but  I  dareeay  a  bit  ot  t-um- 
about  would  help  clear  the  air  considerably. 
Put  yourselves  In  our  place  facing  certain 
unassailable  hardcore  truths  about  preeently 
existing  conditions  m  tlu  Southwest  Uiat  are 
begging  tor  immemate  study  and  solution. 
We  beUeve  there  are  not  enough  whips  in 
eidstence  to  send  our  people  where  the  water 
Is  Instead  of  iH-inglng  it  to  them.  We  are  the 
thirsty  victims  of  the  factLlUar  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  In  international  politics,  an 
Imbalance  usxuilly  precipitates  war.  In 
Southwest  water  aflaln.  things  are  about  the 
same.  Only  now  the  battlefield  has  moved 
Indoors  to  courtrooms  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
gresB.  Witness  the  variety  of  compacts  and 
court  decisions  which  tightly  circumscribe 
our  existence. 

Foremost  among  them,  Inasmuch  as  tt 
affects  all  seven  stBtai  of  the  Basin,  is  the 
Colorado  River  Compact,  written  in  1033  on 
the  BSSumpUon  that  the  average  annual  sup- 
ply of  the  Colorado  River  system  U  approxi- 
mately ao  million  acre-feet.  It  divided  16 
million  of  this  between  two  groups  of  states- 
The  Upper  Basin  (mostly  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico)  got  7.fi  million 
acre-feet:  the  Lower  Basin  (mostly  In  Art- 
aona,  California,  and  Nevada)  got  BJ)  miUlon 
acre-feet.  Including  one  million  acre-feet 
provided  m  Section  in  (b)  a(  the  Compact. 
The  so-called  "Three  B"  water  is  the  extra 
water — If  it  exists — over  and  above  the-  Ba- 
sin's basic  spportionment  of  7.6  million  acre- 
feet.  SeoUon  m  (d)  of  the  Compact  re- 
quires Upper  Division  states  to  deliver  76 
million  acre-feet  every  10  years  to  the  Lower 
Division. 

The  same  erroneous  hydrtdoglcaJ  estimates 
were  sUU  followed  in  1M4  when  the  United 
States.  In  a  noble  World  War  n  gesture. 
signed  a  treaty  guaranteeing  our  Mexican 
neighbors  1 .6  million  acre-feet  annually, 
alxiut  twice  as  much  as  they  were  then  using. 
Article  m  (c)  of  the  Oocnpaot  said  that 
Mexico  was  to  be  satlsfled  out  of  the  sup- 
posed surplus  of  4  mlllioD  acre-feet.  Only 
if  this  surplus  was  inadequate  was  the  Mexi- 
can burden  to  cut  into  tbe  apportionments 
to  tbe  two  kaalns.  In  that  suppoaedlr  un- 
likely event,  each  basin  was  t*  bear  half  of 
the  deficiency. 

The  net  effect  of  the  legal  allocations 
under  the  Compact  and  tbe  Mexican  Treaty 
add  up  to  a  total  draft  upon  the  river  of  17.6 
million  acre-feet — and  that's  not  counting 
about  a  million  acre-feet  lost  in  evaporation 
and  other  causes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Colorado's  average 
annual  flow  at  l*e  Perry  actually  turn*  out 
to  be  about  13  to  15  million  acre-feet,  de- 
pending on  the  years  used  as  a  base  period - 
Instead  of  a  4  million  acre-foot  surplus,  the 
river  actually  has  a  i.&  million  to  4.5  million 
acre-foot  annual  deficit. 

To  further  complicate  the  Colorado's  water- 
bankruptcy,  along  came  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1964  In  Arlaoaa  vs.  California, 
which  held  that  the  tributaries  of  tbe  Colo- 
rado In  Arizona  and  Nevada  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  Lower  Bculn  pot.  So  the 
Court  went  ahead  and  allocated  7JS  million 
direcUy  from  the  mainstream:  To  California 
4.4  million  acre-feet  annually;  Arlxona,  a.B 
mllUon  acre-feet,  and  Nevada.  300,000  acre- 
feet. 

Tbe  f>nly  reason  the  Colorado  Is  not  now  as 
dry  as  a  bone  Is  that  all  the  Basin  sUtes 
have  not  fuUy  developed  their  entitlements. 
When  the  Upper  Basin  projects  that  have 
been  authorised,  and  all  the  presenUy  pro- 
posed projects,  such  as  tbe  Central  Arlzons 
Project,  are  constructed,  these  minimum  al- 
locations will  be  far  exceeded.  That  Is  why 
tbe  river  Is  bankrupt. 

Now  superimpose  upon  theee  hsrsh  reali- 
ties the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
fsstest -growing  region  of  the  nation-  In 
souther  CaltfomU  alone,  which  now  has  a 
population  of  about  10  mllUon.  compared  to 
about  6.e  million  for  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho.  «•  an  now  taking  approximately 
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61  million  acr*-f»et  of  Oolor»do  River  wat«r 
k  year.  ActuaUy,  tbe  >lx  CalllomU  agenclw 
repreMDted  on  tiw  Colorado  River  Boftrd  of 
CiOUornl*  bold  oontrmcu  with  the  aecret*ry 
of  the  Interior  for  6.4  mUllon  «x©-f*et. 

By  ISMW.  leea  than  36  yean  away,  whUe  th« 
Northwest'*  population  la  expected  to  grow 
to  poealbly  8  million,  southern  California  will 
have  exploded  to  17  or  18  million  pereona. 
That  la  a  staggering  statistic  to  digest.  It 
U  nearly  double  the  present  population. 
And,  while  It  may  represent  an  added  poten- 
tial problem  to  CaUfomla.  Northerwest  busl- 
masiiii  II  r^t}  look  upon  U  as  something  of 
a  bonanza.  Our  peculation  growth  means  a 
vastly  expanded  market  for  your  produce  and 
products. 

31X  years  ago,  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Beeources  reported  that 
by  1980 — only  13  years  hence — municipal 
water  systems  wUl  be  using  twice  as  much 
water  as  they  were  in  liWO.  the  six  major 
vater-uslng  Industries  three  times  as  much; 
and  the  electric  power  utlimee.  who  need 
water  for  cooling  purposea.  four  tlmea  as 
much.  The  nation  will  require  double  the 
amount  It  now  use*  Just  to  maintain  living 
itandards.  to  protect  health  and  to  develop 
recreational  oppcrtunlUes. 

The  Committee  concluded  tbatt  by  the 
same  year  1»80.  present  programs  will  leave 
five  major  river  basins,  which  oover  one- 
fourth  of  continental  United  States,  without 
enough  water  for  consumptive  usee  and  pol- 
lution control.  The  Colorado  Is  one  of  them. 
The  other  basins,  by  CommlCtee  definition. 
are  the  South  Padflc.  the  Great  Basin,  the 
Upper  Rio  Grande-Pecoa  River,  and  the 
Upper  Mlsaourl  River. 

So.  It  Is  simply  a  question  of  time — and 
no  much  time  at  that — untl  ithe  water  needs 
of  the  Southwest  surpass  the  amount  of 
water  available  from  the  Colorado. 

It  U  plain  to  see  from  theee  unadorned 
facu  that  tbe  Southwest  Is  desperately  de- 
pendent upon  substantial  augmentation  of 
Colorado  River  water  from  some  source — 
and  soon.  Without  supplemental  water,  tint 
we  ration  and  then  we  wither. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  pollution  con" 
trol.  This  Is  the  other  side  at  the  quanUty- 
quaUty  coin,  the  latest  specter  come  to  haiint 
our  streams  and  rivers.  Mexico  raised  It 
nnt,  eomplEanlng  o(  the  quality  of  the  Colo- 
rado Rlv^r  water  that  reaches  her. 

We  must  quickly  develop  workable  and 
reasonable  quality  standards  for  the  Inter- 
state waters  of  the  Colorado  River  System. 
To  do  so,  full  coDslderatlon  must  be  given 
to  the  numerous  factors  and  variable  con- 
nected with  the  control,  development,  utUl- 
Eatlon.  conscrratlon  and  protection  ot  the 
system's  water  resources.  It  is  evident  that 
future  development  and  utilization  of  the 
Basin's  water — Cor  expansion  of  irrigated 
agriculture,  increase*  in  population  and  in- 
dustrial growth — will  be  accompanied  by 
progTMslve  Increaeea  In  consumptive  losses 
of  water  and  attendant  increases  In  concen- 
trations of  dissolved  solids. 

The  combination  of  cumulatlT*  pollutants 
and  dwindling  quantity  makes  a  water  cup- 
ply  augmentation  program  that  much  more 
compelling.  In  other  words,  we're  caught 
In  the  quallty-quanUty  pinch  and  It  htirts. 
Unlike  Bocne  of  the  Eastern  riven,  the  Colo- 
rado la  not  the  victim  of  Indlscrlmlnats 
dumping  of  refuse.  Rather,  lU  problem  tn 
the  main  Is  one  of  excessive  salinity,  the  by- 
product of  return  flow. 

It  was  Jitft  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  reported  that 
salt  pollution  poeed  the  gre^teet  threat  to  the 
drinking  water  of  the  seven  Basin  states.  In 
fact.  It  was  said  that  salt  encroachment  has 
already-  reached  public  health  Umitatlons  In 
the  DuchMne  sub-badn  oi  Utah  and  the 
San  Juan  sub-basin  of  New  Mexico.  The 
water  the  MetropoUtan  Water  District  di- 
verts from  the  Colorado  Tor  households  and 
tndustrtaa  on  the  coastal  plain  now  contains 
h^f  again  •■  mudt  salt  ••  the  Public  Health 
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Sendee  standard  for  drinking  water.  The 
towns  in  Imperial  Valley,  and  along  the 
river,  have  no  other  sources  whatever  to  dl- 
luU  this  salinity.  EssenUally.  what  Is  hap- 
pening is  that  dUes  and  Industry  are  per- 
manently rerooTlng  water  from  the  river, 
but  are  sending  back  to  It.  In  return  now 
from  farms,  the  original  content  of  the  un- 
wanted salt. 

Responsible  officials  of  the  seven  states 
are  currentlv  attempting  to  formulate  a  set 
of  Basln-wl'de  water  quality  standards  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1966.  lyhatever  else  may  be  de- 
cided, they  are  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  anticipated  Increased  uses  of  water  make 
Importation  vitally  essential.  The  revlU- 
llzation  of  the  present  water  quality  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River,  as  contemplated 
bv  the  guidelines  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  can  only  be 
made  practicable  by  a  major  water  augmen- 
tation program. 

Having  outlined  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  characteristics  of  the  Southwest 
water  picture,  let  me  hasten  to  emphasise 
now  that  I  am  not  looking  down  a  one-way 
street  In  promoting  and  endorsing  an  inter- 
basin  water  transfer  study.  We  know  that 
the  states  of  the  Northwest  have  special  de- 
mands for  water — for  salmon  fisheries,  navi- 
gation, power,  et  cetera.  We  realize  that 
their  other  needs  will  Increase,  for  such  rea- 
sons as  population  growth,  waste  disposal. 
municipal  and  Industrial  purpose*,  and  cool- 
ing of  water  for  giant  atomic  energy  planu. 
The  kind  ot  study  I  envision  contemplates 
a  truly  Western  regional  approach  encom- 
passing the  area  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and 
from  the  East  slope  of  the  Rockies  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  This  is  a  region  of  tremendous 
natursJ  abundance,  covering  28  per  cent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  continental  America. 
Planning  for  a  Paclflc-Intennountain  West 
empire  will  challenge  engineering  talent  and 
Ingenuity,  the  skills  of  economists  and  the 
political  aztutenese  of  aU  concerned.  But 
the  rewords,  to  all  sections,  will  be  com- 
mensurate. 

Much  of  the  area  Involved,  especially  In 
the  Northwest.  Is  stOl  "new"  with  respect 
to  potential  use  of  its  water  resources  and 
so  Is  adaptable  to  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ment without  too  much  disruption  of  estab- 
lished land  uses.  Therefore,  with  a  truly 
cooperative  planning  effort  and  an  honest 
evaluation  of  all  Its  assets  and  needs,  we  can 
avoid  the  erron  of  Topey-llke  growth.  We 
In  tbe  Southweat  are  not  so  fortunate.  Too 
many  people  are  now  dependent  on  deci- 
sions that  are  literally  set  Ln  concrete. 

Despite  the  need  for  truly  regional  plans. 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  tmpreoslon  that 
the  Southwest  is  sitting  Idly  on  lu  hands, 
just  waiting  for  somet>ody  to  dig  a  North- 
west-Southwest water  ditch.  Callfomlans, 
for  their  part,  are  spending  some  ga  bllUon 
of  their  own  money  on  the  State  Water 
Project  to  bring  northern  water  to  tbe  dusty 
Southland.  And  that's  not  taking  into  ac- 
count the  blUlon-pIus  dollars  that  the  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District  and  the  Loe  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  &  Power  will  Invest  for 
supplemental  connecting  works.  Add  to  that 
the  nearly  half-bllUon  dollars  earmarked 
for  a  prototype  nuclear  desalination  plant 
off  the  Southern  California  coast,  plus  the 
heavy  Investment  In  waste  water  reclama- 
tion projects.  These  major  programs  Illus- 
trate our  Initiative  and  self-help  stutude. 

Actually,  there  are  localities  In  the  South- 
west that  have  even  more  pressing  and  Im- 
mediate needs  for  water  and  therefore  my 
remarks  are  stated  In  the  context  of  the 
entire  Southwest.  I'm  talking  water  for 
seven  states,  not  one,  or  any  part  of  one. 

But  the  alleviation  of  water  shortages  is 
not  tbe  only  value  which  would  be  derived 
if  the  Pacific -Intermoun tain  West  were  to 
be  considered  as  a  single  economic  uiLlt.  By 
pooling  demand  and  Integrating  It  with  tba 
requiremenu    of    the    areas    of    abundance. 


water  supplies  might  be  tapped  which  are 
much  less  expensive  and  much  more  reliable 
than  the  costs  of  "go  It  alone"  approaches 
by  segments  of  this  region.  Lower  coets 
would  permit  the  watering  of  extensive  areas. 
such  as  eastern  Oregon,  that  otherwise  would 
be  totally  incopable  of  devifopraent — and  at 
no  addiuonal  cost  to  anyone  else.  In  fact, 
there  could  be  a  reduction  In  cost  to  the 
regional  partnen. 

Economists  also  point  out  that  there  an 
beneficial  ■•splU-over  effects"  of  large-scale 
regional  water  resources  development.  One 
Is  to  permit  megalopolis -type  development. 
Take  the  Chicago-New  York  axis  for  example. 
Certainly  New  York  has  not  suffered  eco- 
nomically because  of  Chicago's  growth,  or 
vice  versa.  Nor  has  the  great  industrial  belt 
between  them  detncted  from  the  future  of 
either. 

Whether  a  Seattle-San  Diego  axU  and/or  a 
Los  Angeles-PhoenU  axis  will  develop  n- 
malns  to  be  seen.  But  it  appean  certain  they 
cannot  unless  tbe  esentlal  water  reaources 
are  provided  for  both  ends  and  a  wide  band 
of  way  points. 

I  think  the  point  bean  re-emphasizlng 
here  that  the  responsible,  representative 
voices  of  the  Southwest  desire  only  a  fair. 
ImparUal  study.  When  we  talk  of  MorUi- 
west  water,  we  do  so  in  terms  of  that  which 
Is  clearly  surplus  to  this  Basin's  long-range 
needs  by  a  wide  margin.  The  protection  of 
areas  of  origin  which  we  hare  proposed,  and 
still  do.  Is  Ironclad  and  sacrosanct.  We  re- 
ject any  policy  that  would  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

Rather,  our  philosophy  Is  to  guarantee  that 
every  state,  every  county  and  every  river 
valley  shall  not.  arbitrarily  and  without  Just 
compensation,  be  prevented  from  seeking  an 
economic  desUny  at  least  as  satlofactory  as 
it  could  have  been  had  water  exportation  not 
occurred  at  all. 

When  we  can  understand  each  other's  fun- 
damental problenu  and  aspirations,  we  will 
have  conquered  the  biggest  obstacle  to  re- 
gional water  development.  Otherwise,  wen 
straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels. 

As  a  parting  thought  I  would  tike  to  quote 
a  prayer  that  a  Congressional  chaplain,  the 
UU  Dr.  Peter  Manhalt,  once  recited  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  goes  llks  this: 
"May  we  resolve.  God  helping  ua.  to  be 
part  of  the  answer  and  not  part  of  the 
problem." 

[Prom  tbe  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

Mar.  13,  1&67I 

Facts.  PaojacnoNs  NnnsD  m  Colukbu 

Rivn-WATB    DCBATS 

(By  Walt  Woodward) 
There  wis  a  memorable  moment  of  truth 
In  a  two-hour  ooUoquy  on  the  Oolumhla 
River  In  a  Wenatchee  auditorium  last  week. 
It  oocurrod  when  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer 
of  California,  seeking  water  for  conaUtuents. 
said: 

"If  you  do  not  believe  us.  and  we  do  not 
believe  you.  then  there  la  something  tragi- 
cally, fundamentally  amiss  in  our  relation - 
ship." 

He  meant  that  now  U  the  time  for  both 
sides  to  get  down  to  an  exchange  of  bard, 
proven  facta  and  reasoDSble  projections. 

If  they  do  not.  something  tragc  ultimately 
will  oocur.  That  it  is  most  llJcely  to  occur 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  obvious.  The 
political  advantage  does  not  lie  with  us. 
While  it  is  true  that  our  Columbia  has  a 
water  flow  ten  times  that  of  their  Colorado 
Southwestern  states  outvote  us,  congresslon- 
ally  speaking,  3  to  I. 

Those  are  not  good  odds.  In  a  shouting 
match,  we  are  not  going  to  be  In  good  voice. 
An  exchange  of  facta,  not  shouts,  is  to  our 
advantage. 

That  Is  what  The  Wenatchee  Dally  World, 
sponsor  of  the  OonseTvatlon  Oongrees  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  tried  to  provide  last  week. 
It  had  the  nerve  to  Invite  Into  Columbia- 
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partisan  Wenatchee  three  of  the  Southweet's 
ntoet  articulate  spokesmen.  Congressman 
Hosmer,  Senator  Frank  B  Moss  of  Utah  and 
Pellx  L.  Sparks,  director  of  the  Colorado 
(state)  Water  OonservaUon  Board. 

Given  their  fuU  Innlnga,  they  said  that 
the  Colorado  not  producing  enough  water  to 
satisfy  a  1923  seven-state  compact,  is  "bank- 
rupt." What  is  more.  OalKomta,  one  of  thoee 
■even  states,  is  experiencing  a  e.OOO-person 
daUy  growth  not  envisaged  In  1933.  Finally. 
IB*  Colorado,  as  It  reaches  CaUfomla  and 
other  lower-baaln  states,  is  safferlng  from 
eiceeslve  salinity  a  by-product  of  raturn  fiow. 
Rebutting  all  this  were  William  S.  Holden. 
an  Idaho  Falls  resident  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Weatem  States  Water  Council,  and  Dr.  E. 
Roy  Tlnney.  director  of  Waahln^ton  State 
Untveralty'B  water -research  center. 

Holden  said  "reasonable  time"  was  needed 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  determine 
whether  it  has  any  water  to  give.  He  warned 
that  "pressure,"  either  from  tbe  Southwest 
or  the  federal  government,  would  cause  "re- 
ftUtance"  here. 

This  evoked  a  suggeotlon  that  Boiden 
might  be  stalling.  Hosmer  said  that  "the 
greatest  way  to  kill  a  thing  la  to  delay.**  Moss 
added: 

"The  pressure  Is  here  already.  The  South- 
west does  not  have  enough  water.  There 
must  be  some  sense  of  urgency." 

Into  this  breach  rused  Dr.  Tlnney  to  con- 
tend that  this  state  already  has  completed 
a  "preUmlnary"  etudy  showing  that  no  water 
can  be  spared.  As  to  the  contention  that  the 
Oolumbu  Is  being  wasted  into  tbe  sea  at 
Astoria,  he  said : 

'What  would  you  have  us  do?  Dry  It  up? 
The  Columbia  must  continue  to  flow  to  the 
sea  for  navigation,  fish,  salinity  control, 
tourist  attraction  and  temperature  control." 
The  a60-per*on  capacity  audlenoe  bunt 
Into  lU  only  applause  of  tbe  afternoon  when 
Dr.  Tlnney  added : 

"You  are  tampering  with  the  very  quality 
of  our  life.  We  get  somewhat  emotional 
sbout  this." 

Yes,  we  do.  That  same  day,  an  astute  po- 
litical figure  in  this  state.  Charlea  W.  Hodde. 
the  former  Colvllle  potato  farmer  who  rose 
to  be  House  speaker  in  the  Legislature,  has 
been  named  by  President  Jt^nson  as  chair- 
man of  a  newly  created  Padflc  Northwest 
River  Basins   Commission. 

Hodde.  a  witness  but  not  a  participant  at 
the  conservaUon  coDgress,  joshlngly  said  his 
intent  would  be  to  "keep  tbe  river  bed  filled." 
That  did  him  no  emotlona!  harm  with  biased 
friends  or  the  Columbia. 

And  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  evoked 
more  emotionalism  by  asking: 

"Is  water  a  regional  resource,  or  Is  It  to  be 
supplied  to  any  number  of  people  who  settle 
or  eetabll&h  any  kind  of  business  or  farming 
operation  wherever  they  choose?  Muet  the 
mountain  always  oome  to  Mohacuned?" 

Arrayed  against  these  bright  words,  how- 
ever, are  economic  contentions  that  our  his- 
toric uses  of  the  Columbia  for  hydro-electric 
power  and  Irrigation  no  longer  are  of  the 
highest  priority.  Both  nuclear  and  ooal- 
•toked  steam  plants  an  oa  tbe  ascendency. 
And  then  Is  not  much  doubt  that  water 
used  for  urban  or  Industrial  purposes  com- 
mands a  much  higher  prioe  than  water 
which  ta  run  through  an  Irrigation  ditch. 

Tlnney.  Hodde  and  Ma^uaon  of  oourae. 
have  no  intention  of  resting  our  case  on 
emotion.  Perhaps  better  than  anyone,  they 
read  the  sIgnaU  hoisted  at  that  conservaUon 
congress. 

Prom  now.  It  wlU  take  bard  facts  and 
reasonable  projectloos  to  defend  tbe  Oolum- 
bla  from  dlvecaloa. 


GlariHc  Evili  of  Oar  Dhj  tai  %  Warakf 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  nuHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  S.  2967 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pi-esldent  David  O.  McKay  ot  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latt«r-day  Saints,  de- 
livered a  thoughtful  and  thought-pro- 
voking address  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  137th  annual  conference  of  the 
church  held  In  the  Salt  Lake  Taber- 
nacle. Thursday,  April  6. 

With  Increased  youthful  crime  and  the 
decline  of  youthful  morals  among  a  con- 
siderable segment  of  our  young  people 
so  very  much  In  the  news  these  days,  I 
believe  President  McKay's  remarks  oa 
the  subject  will  be  of  inUrest  to  all. 

The  speech  follows: 
Olasing  Evtta  or  Oui  DAT  akb  a  Wsskino  to 

YotTTH 

My  dear  Brethren  and  Bisters:  It  is  with 
mixed  feelings  that  I  greet  you  thU  morning, 
and  with  all  my  heart  bid  you  welcome — you 
who  are  assembled  tn  the  Tabernacle  and  all 
who  are  listening  In  to  this  Opening  Session 
of  the  137th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Church. 

I  aslcnowledge  with  deep  graUtude  the 
blessings  of  the  Lord,  and  exprcM  profound 
appreclaUon  to  the  memi>ers  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  world  for  their  prayers  In  my 
behalf,  which  have  upheld  and  sustained 
me.  I  am  grateful  for  your  loyalty  and  de- 
Totion,  and  I  know  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  Is  pleased  with  the  unselfish  service 
of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Stakes  and 
Wards,  and  of  every  man  and  woman  who  Is 
helping  to  advance  the  cause  of  Truth, 
Tou  are  truly  fellow  servanu  of  the  Lord, 
and  I  eitend  my  blessings  and  love  to  all  of 
you. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  Join  with  you 
and  partake  of  the  Insptratton  of  a  General 
Conference  of  the  Church.  The  proceedings 
win  be  widely  disseminated,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  during  this  Conference 
we  will  usher  In  the  use  of  space-age  com- 
munications In  carrying  the  messages  of  the 
Gospel. 

For  the  first  time,  a  radio  broadcast  of 
the  Sunday  Morning  Session  of  this  Con- 
ference win  be  sent  overseas  via  the  'Lani 
Bird"  Satellite,  in  orb«  22.000  mites  «boi<e 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  historic  broadcast 
wlU  be  heard  in  Hawaii — lu  destination— 
itU-tentha  of  a  second  after  our  voices  are 
uttered  here  in  the  Tabernacle,  after  trapet- 
ing  over  JOO.OOO  miiet  through  space.  Thus, 
we  begin  to  ntlllae  another  great  communi- 
cation toed  Ln  tbe  work  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  April  Conference 
WlU  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  largest  audi- 
ence ever  to  witness  the  proceedings  of  a 
General  Conference  of  the  Church. 

We  are  truly  living  In  a  marvelous  age 
of  history,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  la  being 
carried  forward  throughout  the  world  In 
wondrous  wavs.  We  acknowledge  His  good- 
ness and  His  blessings  to  this  people. 

However,  as  I  read  in  the  dally  press  and 
national  magazines  of  the  conditions  that  are 
existing  in  tbe  world  about  ua,  I  become 


greatly  concerned.  I  wcrader  whether  we  are 
so  absorbed  in  our  personal,  and  too-often- 
stiflah  puivulu  that  we  have  forgotten  what 
Ood  has  done  for  os.  and  what  H^  has  said 
about  this  country.  Have  we  forgotten  the 
promises  He  has  mads  which  wIU  bring  us 
both  victory  and  peace  over  evU  If  we  will 
but  accept  tbe  Lord  at  His  word? 

It  seenu  to  me  that  never  before  have 
the  forces  of  evil  been  arrayed  In  such  deadly 
fonnatlon  as  they  sre  now.  Few  will  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  we  are  living  In  critical 
times,  and  that  many  pec^le  have  lost  their 
moorlngi  and  are  being  "tossed  to  and 
fro,  .  .  .  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  He  in  wait  to  deceive."  (Bp- 
heslans  4:14.)  Satan  and  his  forces  are 
attacking  the  high  ideals  and  sacred  stand- 
ards which  protect  our  spirituality,  and  as 
one  ot  our  Brethren  Just  recently  stated: 

"He  Is  encompassing  us  round  about  by 
encircling  us  with  allurements  and  tempta- 
tions which  already  have  destroyed  high 
standards  among  many  people  oi  the  world, 
and  by  which  he  now  hopes  to  LnfUu-ate 
our  ranks.  By  making  sin  popular  with  the 
world,  he  hopes  to  make  It  equally  popular 
among  us.  In  the  world  about  lis,  high 
standards  are  falling,  and  lower  ones  are 
being  set  up.  Some  efforts  are  being  made 
toward  no  standards  at  all."  (Bdltorlal, 
Church  News.  January  14.  I»fl7.> 

Among  the  glaring  evils  of  our  day  are 
two  whlcii  seem  to  be  most  detilmental,  and 
which  must  be  curbed  If  we  woiild  preserve 
true  Christian  ideala.  These  are:  First,  an 
Increasing  tendency  to  dishonor  the  mar- 
riage vow;  and  Second,  the  moral  decline 
and  the  mounting  Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  am  very  happy  and  deeply  grateful  for 
tbe  high  type  of  young  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood being  reared  in  the  Church,  and  I 
acknowledge  that  there  are  many  worthy 
young  men  and  young  women  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  because  I  adore  youth  and 
earnestly  desire  that  their  Uvos  be  directed 
along  the  pathways  of  rlghteousneas.  suc- 
cess, and  happiness,  that  I  call  attenUon  to 
bo  the  threatening  dangers  that  are  clearly 
on  the  horlxon.  One  cannot  help  being 
alarmed  to  note  in  local  newsp^ters  and 
national  magasln<w  the  ever  -  Increasing 
crime  wave.  Even  children  are  t>elng  cer- 
rupted  by  it.  and  youth  are  caught  In  its 
whirlpool  and  are  being  contaminated  o'ver- 
wbelmlngly  by  It. 

J.  Eklgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  repeatedly 
warned  the  nation  of  the  spiraiing  crime 
wave  in  this  country,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  youthful  oOenders  are  respon- 
sible for  73  percent  of  the  total  srresU  for 
crime,  and  ttiat  the  cost  of  crime  has  reached 
the  staggering  sum  of  over  27  billton  doHart 
a  year) 

I  again  call  attention  to  Mr.  Hoover's  sUte- 
ment  glv^n  at  a  dinner  held  In  his  honor 
in  Chicago.  nUnoU.  on  November  24,  IdM: 
'•What  a  grim  and  unhappy  commentary 
on  the  moral  cUmatc  of  this  great  naUonI 
The  moral  strength  of  our  nation  has  de- 
creased alarmingly.  We  must  return  to  the 
teachings  at  Ood  If  we  are  to  cure  this  slck- 
neM.  These  shocking  sUtistlos,  together 
with  the  public's  apparent  indifference  to 
them,  are  indicative  of  the  false  morality  we 
are  tolerating  today.  It  is  a  false  code  which 
Is  based  on  the  worship  of  things  of  man's 
own  creation.  It  is  as  imperfect  and  feeble 
as  a  man  himself  I  However  capUvatlng  to 
the  senses,  this  type  of  moral  climate  can- 
not give  the  support  nor  the  strength  which 
ts  so  vital  to  our  national  survival.  This 
breakdown  in  our  moral  standards  can  only 
render  us  impotent  as  a  people  and  as  a  na- 
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tloo."  (Bod  ot  quoM.)  And  UU»  la  tiwn  a 
nun  wbo  !•  probmbly  our  n»UoD'«  laadlnc 
auUlorttr  on  crlrae. 

Uuiy  dtUenj  •«  dMplT  troubled  over  tBe 
lncre«M  In  crlin..  tJM  Hill"  dlrorM  Md  U- 
legltlmiCT  r»t««,  Oie  IncreMlng  Inddente  ol 
v^ner«»l  dleeMM.  ta«  urendiile  In  high  offlc*. 
.nd  other  .ymptome  of  private  end  pubUc 
duhonefltj. 

Is  there  >  mof»l  bre»lcdown?  Ii  there 
c»u««  tor  ilmrm?  The  world  U  »11  ebout  nj, 
Mid  the  stitUtIM  we  read  ehout  ere  fright- 
ening indeed,  ind  they  »re  a  neceMarr  w«m- 
'  believe  that  all  loyal  Americana  are 


Man  haa  a  dual  nature — one.  related  to 
the  earthly  or  animat  U/t;  the  other,  the 
rpirilval  M/e.  oJcin  «o  tOe  dlrtne.  Man'a  body 
la  but  the  tabernacle  In  which  hla  ^Irlt 
dwella.  Too  many,  far  too  many,  are  prone 
to  regard  the  body  aa  the  man.  and  con- 
sequently to  direct  their  efforts  to  the  grati- 
fying of  the  body'i  pleasures.  Ita  appeUtee. 
lu  desires,  Ita  paaalons.  Too  fev  recognize 
that  the  real  man  it  on  Immortal  spirit. 
which  "IntelUgence  or  Ught  of  truth"  waa 
animated  aa  an  Individual  enUty  before  the 
body  was  begotten,  and  that  this  rpiritttal 
entity,  iBllI  all  its  rfisllnjulaMnB  (roKa.  Kill 


morals  when  for  entertainment  they  rnuij 
resort  to  physical  stimitiation  and  ilebase- 
ment.  Such  indulgence  weakena  and  de- 
gradea  character;  discredits  the  family  name; 
roba  the  future  wife  or  husband  of  a  prlce- 
leea  treasure,  and  saws  Beeda.Jiiat  will  ripen 
Into  bitter  fruit  and  marital  suspicion,  un- 
bapplneas.  and  divorce.  A  gtrl  i«?io  sacHflcet 
selt-respect  for  social  popularity  debases  true 
yromantiood.  A  spotless  character,  loundei 
upon  the  ability  to  say  "no"  in  the  presence 
of  those  icho  mock  and  leer,  wins  the  respect 
and  love  of  men  and  women  ichose  opinion  Is 
most  loort/iiohlle.    Drtniung.  using  narcotics. 


AtttU  10,  1967 
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ing.     I  believe  that  aU  loyal  American.  SJe      cn.uj,  untnau  ,1^,Z^'lZ^7  to  respond      uid  lewd  parties   form   an   environment   In 
seSousl,  con«m.d  over_th.  munoraUty.^th.     -»"««/"  ^,1^'  '^™"   ""  '""""^      which  the  ^Tra,  sense  b«=om,s  _dul.«l,  and 


mM-egftrd  for  Ifcw.knd  order  that  are  we»keD 
Ing  this  grt«t  ]a*d  of  ours. 

The  mlasloa  df  <b»  Church  ta  to  mini- 
mize and.  If  pomlble.  eliminate  the«  ■•evil*" 
from  the  world.  It  1b  cTldent  that  we  are 
In  need  of  a  xinlf ylng  force  to  eliminate  these 
evils.  Buch  a  uniting  force,  rich  an  Ideal 
Is  the  Ooepel  at  Jeerua  Chrlat  u  restored 
through  the  Prophet  Joaeph  Smith.  It  ei- 
pUlns  man's  life  and  It*  purpose,  snd  has 
within  It  the  Tltal  saving  elements,  noble 
Ideal*,  and  spiritual  uplift  for  which  the 
heart  of  man  Is  yearning 

Right  thinking,   upright   men  and   women 


ta   ita   earthly  environment. 

Whether  a  man  remains  satisfied  within 
what  we  dealgnate  the  animal  world,  satis- 
fied with  what  the  animal  world  will  give 
him.  yielding  without  effort  to  the  whim  of 
his  appeUtes  and  passions,  and  slipping  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  realm  of  Indul- 
gence; or  whether,  through  self-mastery,  he 
rlB«  toward  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
enjoyments,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  choice 
he  makea  every  day — nay.  every  hour  of  hi* 
life. 

•'Man  ho*  two  creators",  says  William 
George  Jordan,  "his  Ood  and  himself.    The 


-,p»rTwhere  ar-  deelroua  of  eUmlnating  from  first  Creator  fumlahes  him  the  raw  mate- 
oIjTommunlUes  evil  elements  that  are  eon-  rials  of  hi*  Ufe-the  Uws  and  conformity 
■tantly  disintegrating  society— the  Uquor 
protolem  with  lU  drunkenneas.  the  narootlc 
habit  with  all  Its  attendant  erlls.  Immoral- 
ity, poverty,  etc-  The  Church  Is  seeking  to 
make  both  home  and  community  envlron- 
ment  better  and  brighter. 

The  enemy  Is  sctlve.  He  Is  cunning  and 
wllT  and  seeks  every  opportunity  to  under- 
mine the  foundation  of  the  Church,  and 
strike*  wherever  It  Is  po**lble  to  weaken  or  to 
deatrcpy  To  every  normal  person  Ood  ha* 
given  "the  freedom  of  choice".  Our  moral 
ftnd  spiritual  progress  depend  upon  the  use 
we  make  of  that  freedocn. 

In  the  mc«t  inapreaslve  prayer  ever  offered. 


with  which  he  can  make  that  life  what  be 
will.  The  second  creator — himself — has 
marvelous  powers  be  rarely  realises.  It  *» 
tchat  a  man  makes  of  Wmsel/  that  counts:' 

We  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
too  many  of  our  young  folk  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  physical,  because  It  seems  the 
easy  and  natural  thing  to  do.  Too  many 
are  vainly  seeking  shortcuts  to  happiness. 
It  should  alvMys  he  kept  in  mind  th9t  that 
which  is  mtut  worthwhile  in  life  requires 
strenuous  effort.  When  a  man  seeks  some- 
thing for  nothing  and  sftunj  effort,  he  i*  in 
no  position  to  resist  temptation. 

Too   many   prefer  to  revel   on   the  lower 


unbridled  passion  holds  sway.  It  then  be- 
comes easy  to  take  the  final  step  downward 
in  mora,!  disgrace. 

In  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saint*  there  Is  but  one  standard  of 
morality.  No  young  man  has  any  more  right 
to  sow  his  wild  oat*  in  youth  than  has  a 
young  girl.  He  who  Is  unchaste  In  young 
manhood  Is  untrue  to  a  trust  given  to  him 
by  the  parents  of  the  girl,  and  she  wbo  is 
unchaste  in  msldenhood  Is  untrue  to  her 
future  husbaad.  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
unhapplness  in  the  home,  suspicion,  and 
discord-  Do  not  toorry  about  these  teachen 
who  encourage  promiscuity  and  self-grati- 
fication. Just  keep  in  mind  this  eternal 
truth  that  caatity  is  a  virtue  to  be  prized  as 
one  of  life's  noblest  achievements. 

In  this  day  when  modesty  ts  thrust  into  the 
background,  and  chastity  Is  considered  an 
outmoded  virtue.  I  appeal  to  parcnU 
eepecially,  and  to  my  fellow  teachen,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Chiwch.  to  teach  youth  to 
keep  their  souls  unmarred  and  unsullied 
from  this  and  other  debasing  sins,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  wUl  smite  and  haunt 
them  Intmlately  until  their  conscience  is 
•eared  and  their  character  becomes  sordid 
A  chaste,  not  ■  profligate.  Ufe  Is  the  source 
of  virile  manhod.  The  test  of  true  womon- 
hood  comes  v>hen  the  tcoman  stands  innocent 


T-Jm-^Ted  for  mrdUcTpli  on  the  night     animal  plane  of  life  rather  than  to  strive  for      hood  comes  wnen  xne  «^™'" '.,  'Tlim^  -^ 
JMU.  prayed  for  msdl^pie.  on  ui        «  P  .  ^^       p^,^      .(  the  court  of  chastity.     All  qualities  are 


that  Ha  faced  Oetbaemane.  saying  to  HU 
father—  ^   , 

"And  now  I  sm  no  more  In  the  world,  but 
theae  ar«  In  the  world.  ■  .  ■  end  I  come  to 
thee.    .  .  . 

"I  have  given  them  thy  word:  and  the 
world  hath  hated  th«m.  because  they  are  not 
of  the  world,  even  a*  I  am  not  of  the  world. 

"/  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them 
out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldett 
keep  them  from  the  evil,"    (Jcdin  17:11.  14- 

Nor  did  He  pray  for  His  disciples  alone, 
but.  a*  Be  said: 

*^elther  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for 
them  alao  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  (the  disciples')  word."     (John  17;ao.» 

In  this  text  Is  a  dear  Implication  of  the 
dlTlne  purpose  for  man's  being  In  this  mortal 
probatio",  This  purpose  Is  expressly  stated 
In  the  Book  of  Abraham  by  the  Eternal 
Father  to  His  fellow  intelligence*  as  follows: 
"We  will  make  an  earth  where  these  <or- 
gBAised    Intelligences)    may   dwell; 

"And  we  will  pnjve  them  herewith,  to  lee 
Jf  they  will  do  all  things  whatsoever  the  Lord 
their  Ood  shall  command  them."  (Pearl  of 
Oreat  Price,  At)raham  3  34-26.) 

And  so  our  place  In  this  world  Is  divinely 
appointed.  We  are  not  to  be  out  cd  It. 
Christ  Himself  prayed  that  we  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  war  and  ma- 
terialistic science  have  bad  a  deadening  affect 
upon  the  moral  senslblUtlee  of  too  many  of 
our  youth.  One  critic  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
"Self-Interest  alone  remains  as  a  motive,  and 
pleasure  as  the  sole  end  of  Ufe." 

ft  Ij  the  duty  of  parents  and  of  the  Church 
not  only  to  teach  but  also  to  demonstrate 
to  young  people  that  living  a  Ufe  of  truth 
and  moral  purity  bringi  joy  and  happiness, 
while  violations  of  moral  and  social  laws 
result  only  in  disaatu faction,  sorroic.  and. 
when  carried  to  extreme,  in  degradation. 


the  higher  and  better  things  of  life.  Persons 
who  condemn  their  leill  to  the  service  of  their 
appetites  suffer  the  penalties.  Charles  Wag- 
ner In  "The  Simple  Ufe"  says  of  those  who 
havs  condemned  their  will  to  the  service  of 
their  appetites:  "I  have  been  listening  to 
what  life  says,  and  have  recorded,  as  I  have 
heard  them,  some  ol  the  truths  that  resound 
In  evcfy  square  Has  drlnkmg.  Inventive  s* 
it  1*  of  new  drinks,  found  the  means  of 
quenching  thirst?  Not  at  all.  It  might 
rather  be  called  the  art  of  making  thrlst 
inextinguishable.  Prank  llbertlnaire.  does  It 
deaden  the  sUng  of  the  senaes?  Ho.  It 
envenoms  It.  converts  natural  desire  into  a 
morbid  obsession  and  makes  it  the  dominant 
passion.  Let  your  needs  rule  you.  pamper 
them,  and  you  wUl  see  them  multiply  like 
insects  in  the  sun.  The  more  you  give  them, 
the  more  they  demand.  He  is  senseless  toho 
seeks  for  happiness  in  material  prtfsperity 
alone." 

It  Is  said  that  one  Roman  emperor  offered 
a  reward  to  anybody  who  would  invent  a  new 
pleasure.  Nero  set  Borne  on  fire  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  a  new  form  of  diversion.  Home 
fell  because  of  extravagance,  luxury,  and 
dissipation.  In  persooal,  aa  In  national  life. 
these  are  uni&IUng  aigus  ot  decline  and  decay. 
Truly  "He  that  sowetb  to  bis  flesh  shall  of 
the  fiesh  reap  corruption;  but  be  that  soweth 
to  the  Spirit  shaU  of  the  Spirit  reap  Ufe 
everlasting."     (Oalatlans  6:8.) 

In  their  yearning  for  a  good  time,  young 
people  are  often  tempted  to  Indulge  in  the 
things  which  appeal  only  to  the  b««er  side 
of  huxnanlty,  five  of  the  most  common  of 
which  are:  <1)  vulgarity  and  obscenity:  {2) 
drinking,  and  the  using  of  narcotics  and  now 
the  tHcious  LSD  drug,  especially  among  the 
young:  (3)  ujichaatity:  (4)  disloyality:  and 
(6)  irreverence. 

It  U  right,  indeed  essential,  to  the  happt- 
ness  of  our  youug  people  that  they  meet  In 
social  parti**,  but  tt  ia  dn  indication  of  low 


crown«d  by  this  most  precious  virtue  of 
beautiful  toamanhood.  tt  is  the  most  vital 
part  of  the  foundation  of  a  happy  married 
Ufe.  and  is  the  source  of  strength  and  per' 
petuity  of  the  race. 

Health,  happiness,  peace  of  mind,  and 
character  come  through  self-restraint.  The. 
only  thing  which  places  man  above  the  beast 
Of  the  field  ia  his  possession  of  spiritual  giftx. 
Man's  earthly  existence  is  but  a  test  as  to 
whether  he  will  concentrate  his  efforts,  his 
mind,  his  soul,  upon  things  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  gratification  of 
his  physical  InsfinrCi  and  passions,  or 
whether  he  wiU  make  his  Ufe's  aims  and  pur- 
poses  the  acquisition  of  spiritual  qualities 
The  Savior's  constant  dealre  and  effort  were 
to  Implant  In  the  mind  right  thoughts,  pure 
motive*,  noble  Ideals,  knowing  full  well 
that  right  words  and  actions  would  inevitably 
f<dlow.  Be  taught,  and  modem  physiology 
and  psychology  confirm,  that  hate  and 
Jealousy,  and  other  evil  passions,  destroy  a 
man's  physical  vigor  and  efficiency. 

No  man  can  disobey  the  word  of  Ood  and 
not  suffer  by  so  iSoing.  What  a  man  con- 
tinually thinks  about  d^f^rrmincs  his  actions 
in  tim.ej  of  opportunity  and  stress,  A  man's 
reaction  to  his  appetites  end  impulses  u^hen 
they  are  aroused  0ves  the  measure  of  that 
man's  character,  tn  these  reactions  are  re- 
vealed the  man'a  power  to  govern  or  hi* 
forced  servUity  to  yield. 

Brethren  and  Sisters,  spirituality  is  thf 
consciousness  of  victory  over  self,  and  of 
communion  with  the  InflrUte.  Spirituality 
impels  one  to  conquer  difficulties  and  ac- 
quire more  and  more  strength.  To  feel  one's 
faculties  unfolding  and  truth  expanding  the 
soul  is  one  of  life's  sublimest  experiences. 

Being  "honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent. 
virtuous,  and  tn  doing  good  to  all  men"  are 
attributes  which  contribute  to  spirituality, 
the  highest  acquisition  of  the  soul,     ft   is 


the  dirfna  in  man.  the  supreme,  crowning 
giff  that  makes  him  king  of  aU  created 
things,  the  one  flnal  quality  that  makes  him 
tower  above  all  other  animals. 

Divine  Is  that  admonition  and  promise 
given  to  the  Prophet  Joeepb  Smith: 

"Let  virtue  garnish  thy  thoughte  unceaa- 
logly;"  (a  wonderful  statement) — "then 
shall  thy  oonfidence  wax  strong  In  the  pres- 
ence ot  God;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  priest- 
hood shall  dlMll  upon  thy  soul  as  the  dews 
from  heaven. 

"The  Holy  Ohost  shall  be  thy  constant 
oompanlon,  and  thy  scepter  «n  unchanging 
scepter  of  rlgbteousneas  and  truth:  and  thy 
dominion  shall  be  an  everlasting  dominion, 
and  without  compulsory  means  U  ohall  flow 
unto  thee  forever  and  ever."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  131:  4&-4fl.) 

Ood  help  us  to  keep  that  admonition,  and 
to  follow  the  Ideals  of  the  Church  eetabUshed 
by  direct  revelation  in  this  day.  I  pray  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amra. 


and  I  think  that  our  committee  would 
Uke  to  get  more  InformAtlon  about  these 
allegations. 

Naturally,  we  want  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  try  to  help  Industry  by  maklne 
available  Increments  ol  nickel  that  will 
be  helpful  In  solving  current  problems. 

We  would  also  be  very  much  Interested 

<  In  stopping  and  preventing  any  and  all 

gray  market  or  black  market  operations. 


Yoiai:  Darrel  Kofaara  of  Hawaii  Writei  oo 
Mcaniac  ot  Patriotisn 


Nickel  UrfcBtly  Ntedea  by  AmericaB 
Banaets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASaSUHUBSllS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdat,  AprU  5, 1S67 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
period  of  Ume  now  I  have  been  receiving 
many  strong  appeaU  from  users  of  nickel 
throughout  the  country  Indicating  their 
urgent  need  for  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  that  metal  and  urging  the  Immediate 
passage  of  a  pending  proposal  to  dispose 
of  substantial  quantities  of  nickel  from 
the  strategic  stockpile. 

I  am  saUsfled  from  my  own  studies  of 
the  waning  supplies  of  nickel  that  there 
are  critical  shortages  of  that  metal  In  the 
market  today,  and  also  wish  to  state  that 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Its  distinguished  chairman,  and  my  own 
Subcommittee  No.  I  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  are  greatly  concerned  and  do- 
ing everything  we  can  to  Insure  favor- 
able action  on  this  much-needed  leglsla- 
Uon. 

The  evidence  shows  clearly  that  If  we 
do  not  take  action  In  the  near  future 
there  are  many  business  establishments 
that  will  have  to  curtail  their  activities, 
or  close  their  doors,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  any  quantity  of  nickel  made  avail- 
able from  the  national  stockpile  by  the 
Congress  may  be  effectively  disposed  of 
to  help  industry  get  necessary  supplies  of 
nickel,  which  are  so  urgently  needed  at 
present. 

It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  ex- 
treme demands  for  nickel  emanate  from 
small  Industries,  and  this  la  very  unfor- 
tunate, because  these  Industries  claim 
that  In  effect  they  cannot  get  nickel  at  all 
to  speak  of.  and  they  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment distribution  of  sliver  haa  not 
been  very  effective,  and  there  la  some 
considerable  criticism  of  It  from  the 
small,  industrial  users,  who  have  com- 
plained of  short  supplies,  and  the  need  of 
seeking  out  grey  market  suppliers. 

There  la  a  feeling  expressed  by  one 
Rhode  Island  nickel  user  that  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  nickel  If  one  Is  willing  to  pay 
the  tHice,  and  that  Implies  a  gray  market. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  luwioz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BJPRESENTATIVEa 
Monday.  April  10.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  read  a  very  excellent 
essay  defining  patriotism  written  by  14- 
year-old  Darrel  T.  Kohara,  an  eighth- 
grade  student  at  Hawaii's  Walakea  In- 
termediate School,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  Darrel'a  essay  with  readers  of  the 

OONGRESSIONAX  RCCOBD. 

Toung  Kohara,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Masatoshl  Kohara.  of  Hilo.  tn  expressing 
his  views  on  the  meaning  of  patriotism, 
wrote: 

Patriotism,  to  ms.  Is  the  wlUlngneos  to 
serve  your  country,  loyalty  to  your  country. 
and  tbe  courage  to  fl^t  for  It. 

It  Is.  indeed,  refreshing  tn  these 
troubled  times  to  read  of  young  people 
who  care  enough  for  their  country  to 
express  it  in  such  an  inspiring  way,  and 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  want  to 
join  me  in  commending  young  Darrel. 
It  is  also  encouraging  to  know  that  there 
are  dedicated  teachers  like  Mrs.  Prances 
Ho,  Darrel's  teacher,  who  are  guiding 
our  young  people  into  channels  of  respon- 
sible and  enlightened  citizenship,  and 
instilling  In  them  the  proper  attitudes 
which  lead  to  a  recognition  of  true  values 
which  have  made  our  Nation  the  great 
democratic  society  that  tt  Is. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  Darrd  Ko- 
hara's  essay  on  patriotism,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wednesday.  March  29. 1967. 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Cohorxssiohal  Record: 
Para.  DariMM  Pstvotism — Cbsat  Quotes 
Lats  PmMsamm 

Patriotism,  to  me.  Is  tbe  wUUngneas  to 
serve  your  country,  loyalty  to  your  country, 
and  the  courage  to  fight  for  tt. 

President  Kennedy's  plea  to  his  country- 
men stated.  "And  so  my  fellow  Americans, 
aak  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

This  I  beUeve  la  true.  Tou  should  belp 
to  tietter  your  country.  Do  your  Job  as  a 
good  citizen.  To  do  this,  obey  tbe  laws. 
respect  other  cltlaens'  clvU  rlghU  and.  if 
necessary,  flghl  for  your  own  personal  rights. 

As  for  students,  stay  In  school  to  better 
yourselves:  In  turn,  you  can  help  to  better 
your  country.  Also,  be  courageous  In  what 
you  say  and  do.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  what 
you  may  think  or  say,  but  stand  your  ground 
and  support  your  thoughts  or  statements. 

As  John  F.  Kennedy  alao  sUted.  "The 
courage  ot  life  is  often  a  less  dramsUc 
spectacle  than  the  courage  of  a  flnal  mo- 
ment;  but  It  is  no  leas  than  a  magnificent 


mixture  of  trliunph  and  tragedy.  A  man 
doec  what  he  must — in  spite  of  personal  doq> 
sequences,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  dangers 
and  pressures— and  that  Is  tlie  basis  of  all 
human  morality." 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  a  person  to  flgbt 
and  die  for  his  country  to  be  patriotic.  You 
can  be  p&trlotlc  by  becoming  doctors  to  help 
your  feUow  citizens.  By  becoming  teachen 
to  help  broaden  the  minds  of  others.  By 
becoming  engineers  or  scientists  to  help 
make  your  country  more  modem,  and  Ihui 
taking  the  burden  of  primitive  work  habits 
off  the  back  of  the  modem  man. 

By  becoming  politicians,  to  help  your 
country's  government.  There  are  many 
other  occupations  to  help  your  fellow  man 
and  your  country,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Aa  for  the  younger  generation,  you  can 
also  help  by  respecting  our  elders.  Don't 
do  things  that  may  give  you  and  your  famUy 
a  bad  name,  like  robbing.  Injuring,  or  even 
killing  others.  Instead,  try  to  belp  organl- 
eaUons  which  are  formed  to  help  others, 
such  as  the  Salvation  Army,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  TMCA  or  YWCA.  Donate  aaOM 
of  your  money  to  tbe  Easter  Seals.  Chrlstauw 
Seals,  and  other  drives,  to  help  the  handi- 
capped, instead  of  buying  unnecessary  luxor- 
lea  for  yourself. 

This  Is  what  patriotism  biily  means  to  me. 

{NoTS. — By  Darrel  T.  Kohara,  14.  an  elgbth 
grader  at  Walakea  Intermediate  an  tiie  Big 
Island.  Mrs.  Prances  Bo  is  his  teacher. 
Darrel's  parents  sre  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maaatoehl 
Kohara  cf  1B74  Klnoole  Street  In  HUo 
9^-710.) 
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HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

aw  Kvw  YoaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV>S 

Wednesday,  AprU  S.  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  6.  1967.  at  page  A1669  of  the  Con- 
gressional RicoRD.  I  Included  the  first 
portion  of  an  Interesting  article  on  al- 
coholism by  Brooke  Newm^an,  entitled 
"On  the  Bottle  11.000  Years."  which  ap- 
peared In  the  community  newspaper  In 
my  district,  Manhattan  East. 

In  the  March  30  issue  of  the  paper  the 
concluding  Installment  appeared,  and  I 
set  it  forth  herewith: 

Oh  thi  Bottlx  11.000    Tksm 
(By  Brooke  Newman) 

(In  last  we^'s  Issue,  Miss  Newman  wrote 
about  tbe  general  nature  and  history  of 
alcoholism,  end  described  the  work  of  Alco- 
boUca  Anonymous.  The  rubric  to  this,  the 
second  of  a  two-part  aertea.  Is  a  question: 
Where  can  be  the  alcohoUe  for  whom  AA 
fails.  tumT—Sd.) 

In  almost  every  large  dty  there  are  vol- 
untary cvg&nlaatiooa — soma  NOA  afnUatas, 
others  not — designed  aolely  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  alcoholic.  In  Manhattan,  al- 
though new.  relatively  small,  and  much  tn 
need  of  funds,  such  an  organization  exiets. 
It  Is  ACCEPT  (Alcoholism  Center  Coordlnst- 
Ing  Education.  Prevention  and  Treatmept^ 
located  at  107  E.  80tb  9t.  ACCEPT  was  or- 
puased  by  tbe  New  Tork  Council  on  Alco- 
holism In  19«3,  and  U  tbe  first  and  only 
voluntary  out-i)atlont  cUnlc  In  New  Tork 
City,  solely  devoted  to  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  alooboUsm. 

Whereas  AA's  method,  and  hopeful  suc- 
cess, la  based  on  an  orientation  wblcb  Is 
supportive.  ACCEPT  focuses  on  what  could  be 
called  an  "Inslgbt  ortentatlott.-  Treatment 
under  the  ACCEPT  program  b  directed  by 
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tb»  dynamlca  oS  group  thcmpy.  In  broad 
iMnu  Uie  eUffennoe  b«lween  fch«  ftlms  oC  th» 
two  cunUve  mvthods  U  th&t  uadtf  tbc  AA 
pl»n  tbe  aloohollc't  dependency  to  »witched 
from  the  bottle  to  the  group  (streortng  grouf 
support  and  underttandlng),  whereas,  with 
ACCEPT  the  drtnker'a  dependency  to  trans- 
ferred from  bottle  to  group  and  theraplrt  to 
»eif — thuj  emphaelxlng  a  penetration  of  per- 
Bonal  underlying  dlfflculUee.  The  tw» 
group*  are  almUar  In  that  they  represent 
the  gathering  of  alcohoUce  working  with 
each  other  for  a  cure— but  they  are  rery 
diaaimltoj-  In  their  approach,  dynamics,  and 
outoona  (no*  to  mention  the  dlBslmUartty 
within  the  group  ooocemlng  individual 
needs  and  motivations). 

The   ACCEPT    staff    to    imaU,    UmlCed   by 
tlD&noea.     There  sre  two  psychiatric  social 
wm^ers.   one   part-tjme   social   worker,   one 
part-tlms  psychologUt,  three  part-tjine  pey- 
ohlatrtoU.  a  part-time  Internist,  the  medical 
directed,  an  execuUve  director,  and  s  secre- 
tarial    ftafl.       ACCEPT     to     aflUlatod     with 
Mount   ainal    Boapital — ft    mutual    working 
procruQ     hss     been      estabUsbed     wherein 
AOCKPT    uses    the    hospital's    medical    and 
peycblatrtc    facUlUes    for    tooth     treatment 
end      reaaarch.      and     the      hospital      uses 
ACCEPT  as  a  training  and  research  ground 
for     their     doctOTS.      It      to     clearly     bene- 
ficial to  both,  «p«dally  to  the  alcohoUc  who 
wlU  ultimately  find  (hopefully)  that  ooutact 
with  s  physician  unaware  of  the  slcohoUc's 
prrjblema  will  be  a  rarity  rather  than  a  regu- 
lar oocuTT«nce.     There  are  about  100  active 
patients   (that  to,  lOO  alcoholics  or  problem 
drinkers  who  are  in  therapy).     Treatment 
Is   free,    the  type  and  Intensity  depend   on 
the  case.     When  an  alcohoUc  comes  to  the 
cUnlo    (If   he    to    accepted — many    who   call 
cannot  be  taken  because  of  Its  Umlted  slu) 
he  to   interrtewod  by   a  social  worker  with 
whom  he  plan*  s  course  of  treatment.    After 
physical  ex&nUnatlon  and  psychological  test* 
ing  he  may  be  referred  to  a  boepttal.  a  reat 
home,  or  AA.    If  not  he  wlU  be  treated  under 
one   of   AACEPT'a   prognuna.     Most   of   their 
treatment  to  group  therapy  (30  patients  are 
in   Individual    therapy,    but  they   may   also 
be  in  the  group)   and  thto  makes  sense.    Be- 
sides seeming  to  be  s  good  method  for  sico- 
hoUcs   (I.e..  the  group  generally  seems  to  be 
suitable  to  hto  neMto}  a  greater  number  can 
be    helped    than    with    Individual    therapy. 
There  are  8-10  members  in  a  group  and  they 
meet  once  s  week  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Befocv   a   patient   becomes  involved   In   the 
Intensive  dynamics  of  group  therapy  be  to 
oriented  by  an   ■'educational  group"    (Ift-17 
members  In  a  group)  in  which  the  function 
to.  ss  Its  title  Implies,  educational,  informa- 
tive.    Here  the  patients  sre  educated  about 
"b^ng  an  alcoholic" — what  It  meani  gener- 
ally, and  being  In  group  therapy — what  treat- 
ment   entails.      After    thto    orientation    the 
pttUent   then    Joins   a   "group."     Treatment 
may   last   for  B  months,   perhaps  4   years — 
tht*  obviously   depends   on    the   individual. 
Sut   no   patient  to  forced   to  l«av»  beoauss 
360.000  New   Torkers  may  be  waiting  at  the 
door  for  "hto  space." 

Blnoe  ACCEPT  to  looated  on  the  Upper 
Cast  Side  (S.  80th)  It  to  often  expected  that 
the  patients  will  be  from  a  higher  socio, 
economic  ctoiss  than  If  located  elsewhere. 
But  thto  doesn't  seem  to  bold — the  patients 
came  tram  all  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds. Perhaps  tbs  major  apparent  dif- 
ference between  the  ACCEPT  patient  and. 
sby,  the  AA  membsr.  reporto  the  executive 
dlreotcv.  to  that  the  ACCEPT  patient  tends 
to  be  more  verbally  competent  or  loqua- 
cious and  perhaps  more  IntellectuaUy 
aware — ^In  that  he  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  dynamics  of  therapy,  and  with  hto  ver- 
bal acuity  to  able  to  use  tt.  (Thto  to  not  to 
say  that  the  ACCEPT  patients  an  In  any 
way  brighter  or  necessarily  better  educated.) 
ACCEPT  and  other  cUnlos  In  New  Tork 
and  elsewhere  have  at  Least  two  ocxnmoai  de- 
noonlnatora   which   hamper   their  pi  Digress : 


l»ck  of  funds  and  Isck  of  public  understand- 
ing. (And  because  of  these  the  aloohoUo 
who  Anally  gathers  the  strength  or  ooursge 
to  contact  such  a  clinic  to  too  often  refused 
a  chance  and  to  thxis  thrown  Into  depths  c4 
utter  1»U  where  there  to  nothing  to  Uve  for 
exc«pt  the  next  drink,  and  the  next  drink 
may  be  .  .  -)  OeneraUy.  society  has  been 
generous  In  giving  money  to  combat  diseases 
(heart,  cancer,  TB) — but  not  so  with  al- 
ooholtom.  It  to  difficult  to  appeal  to  some- 
ene  for  money  for  thto  disease.  It  to  not  a 
chlld^  disease — thus  doesn't  have  that  ap. 
peal.  Meet  peoplfl  drink  and  cannot  under- 
stand the  alcoholic's  uncontrollable  dilem- 
ma. "Why  can't  he  J\ist  cut  out  the  booee?" 
they  reply.  "I  can  control  my  drinking— 
be  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  same."  Or 
there  U  the  preconceived  Idea  that  the  al- 
coholic to  the  skid  row,  red-eyed,  stumb- 
ling, drooling  bum  who  wanders  the  streets 
t>egglng  s<w  a  dim*  to  buy  Just  one  more. 
Why  contribute  to  hto  cause?  (A  note: 
only  about  8%  of  the  alcoholics  are  of  thto 
type.)  Xn  any  case  the  public  needs  an 
eduoatloa  on  alcoholism  U  such  cllnlos  as 
AOC^T  are  to  have  a  far-reaching,  felt 
effect^ 

There  are  no  conclusions  to  draw  here— 
the  fight  has  Just  begun.  Perhaps  two 
points  caj^  be  made.  One,  the  problem  of 
the  alchoUc  rests  with  the  drinker  and  not 
with  ^he  drink.  Hto  to  a  soclo-cultural  as 
woU  as  Individual  problem — thus  comment- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  hto  environment  and 
concerning  aU  those  within  tt.  Bto  is  a 
story  In  which  the  oompUcations  o*  our 
aocial  BjBtem  are  tntensly  manifested.  Ha 
to  a  comzneot  upon  US. 
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I  testify  before  you  as  one  who  has  had 
close  contact  with  small  business  In  several 
different  capacities.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  finazkoial  oooununlty  for  many  yean 
helping  small  buslneaa  and  providing  fUian- 
ciai  assistance  to  further  their  growth  and 
expansion.  " 

My  second  reason  for  a  broad  familiarity 
with  small  buetnees  to  my  continuing  asso- 
ciation with  the  Small  Business  Admlnto- 
tration.  I  have  been  a  member  Ot  the  Massa- 
chusetts Advisory  Council  of  the  8BA  for 
several  years  and  currently  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  thto  Council. 

And  IssUy.  I  am  also  the  Immediate  Past 
President  of  the  Smaller  Business  Assocto- 
tion  of  New  England.  For  nearly  three  dso- 
adee,  SBANE  has  been  active  In  the  legtola- 
tive  field  supporting  measxires  and  offering 
propoeato  that  the  Organization  believes  are 
necessary  to  the  future  growtJb  o*  the  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system- 
One  of  ths  important  and  perstotent  prob- 
lems the  executive  of  small  business  must 
faos  today  eonoems  the  management  of  hto 
company.  Becauae  he  to  In  small  business,  he 
cannot  afford  to  hire  the  expert  in  all  the 
faoeti  oi  hto  business  or  a  computer  to  face 
the  many  problems.  He  to  a  man  who  must 
wear  many  bats  and  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  knowledge  in  such  unrelated  areas  as 
flnancs.  marketing  and  labor  relations,  to 
name  a  few.  According  to  Dun  &  Brsdstreet, 
poor  management  to  the  single  most  common 
cause  ot  the  over  13.000  buslnees  faUuxes  that 
occur  each  year. 

The  education  procees  for  the  executive  in 
r^nMM  business  never  ends,  and  It  has  been 
my  experletwe  to  And  that  most  o(  them 
realize  thto.  Tbey  strive  to  attend  ss  many 
conferences,  sezninara  and  meetlogs  as  their 
precious  time  will  allew. 

It  to  gratifying  to  note  tbat  oolleges  and 
universities  are  *tm'"g  their  buslnees  school 
ourriculums  more  and  more  to  the  student 
who  plans  to  enter  small  business. 

The  SBAi  programs  In  Management  As- 
stotance  have  also  been  invaluable.  Tbe 
SCORE  program,  utilising  the  experience  of 
tbe  retired  executive,  aeatoted  over  10.000 
small  bualneesee  In  IdSfi  at  practically  no 
coat  to  tha  government.  I  believe  the  SBA 
should  expand  Its  services  in  Management 
AssUtance  to  better  achieve  Ite  basic  purposs 
of  helping  small  business  maxlmlee  Its  con- 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  i&ASSACSosrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MondttV.  April  10.  1967 

Mr.   MORSE   of   Massachusctta.     Mr  ^^ ^  _^ 

Speaker,  last  month  Ernest  H.  Osgood,  tribuuon  to  the  economic  and  social  growth 

former  president  of  the  Smaller  Business  of  the  nation 


Association  of  New  England,  testified 
before  tbe  Sei^te  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  regarding  the  present 
and  future  status  of  small  business  In  the 
American  economy.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Osgood  outlined  a  number 
of  the  five  actJvltlefl  that  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  SBANE  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  small  business  In  New  Eng- 
land. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  text  of  Mr.  Osgood's  statement,  which 
appears  In  the  latest  edition  of  tbe 
8BANE  Bulletin.  In  the  Congrissional 
Rxcoka: 

Ths  Tvtvmx   or   Small   Buennaa 
(Statement    ot   Ernest    H.    Osgood.   Jr.,   rice 
president  In  charge  of  small  business  loans 
at  the  Slate  Street  Bank  ft  Trust  Co..  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  before  the  SenaU  Select  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Small  Business  beartnga  on  the 
status  and  futxu'e  of  Small  Business  In  the 
American  Economy.  March  0.   1007) 
Mr    Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Oom- 
mlttee:  I  feel  particularly  privileged  to  sp- 
pear  before  you  today  to  discuss  s  subject 
as  rital  to  our  country  as  the  future  of  small 
business.    When  we  consider  figures  that  tn- 
dlcats   some   00%    of   American    buslhees   to 
claselfied    as    small— our    concern    today    to 
what  tomorrow  wlU  bring  to  what  to  funda- 
mentally the  very  foundation  of  tbe  Amerl- 
can  economy. 


VarkAss  assocUtions  are  also  active  in 
helping  small  business  meet  tbe  cballengei 
of  management.  The  Smaller  Buslnees  As- 
Boctotlon  of  Mew  England,  for  instance,  offers 
a  three-day  "Uve-In"  Seminar  at  the  Har- 
vard Business  School  which  employs  the 
case  study  method  of  Instruction.  It  was 
patterned  after  the  IS  week  Advanced  Man- 
agement Program  which  to  popular  with  tbs 
nation's  Isrger  companies  who  can  afford  to 
svid  an  executive  for  that  amount  of  time. 

The  problem  of  finance  to  another  ares 
where  szaall  buslnees  faces  serious  dlfllcuUlea 
The  management  of  monetary  affairs  fre- 
quenUy  requires  "make  or  break"  decisions 
oct  bow  one  conducts  the  flnanctai  end  at 
hto  buslnees.  To  make  the  problem  even 
more  dIScult.  he  must  cope  with  govern- 
mental Interference  In  tbe  dally  routine  of 
hto  busmen,  while  at  the  same  tbne.  be  has 
to  try  to  foresee  and  anticipate  the  outcom* 
of  current  isgtolation. 

The  SBA  loan  program  has  brought  much- 
needed  ssstotance  to  thousands  of  amall 
businesses,  and  I  heartily  concur  with  the 
Admlutotrator.  Bernard  Boutin's  constant 
iissKMiiii  nr  of  thto  pngruxi  to  Insure  It  pro- 
vides the  most  effective  opportunities  te 
wr^mM  business.  Mr.  Boutin  brings  to  tbs 
SBA  the  energies,  eathuslasm  and  dedication 
so  vitally  needed  m  a  governmental  agency 
of  such  importance. 

Another  facet  of  tbs  BBA  to  the  admlnto- 
tratloQ  of  the  Small  Buslnees  Inveetment  Act 
ct  lB6t.    The  reoorda  eC  tike  SBA  show  that 


more  than  gl  blUlon  has  been  msde  available 
to  some  30.000  small  businesses  by  SBIC's  to 
date.  Tabulations  have  also  been  made 
showing  that  smaU  businesses  receiving  SBIC 
funds  hsve  done  from  five  to  ten  times  better 
in  growth  end  profitability  than  have  all 
businesses  during  the  same  period.  I  be- 
lieve thto  process  that  small  business  can 
mftke  effective  use  of  these  equity  dollars. 

These  are  rather  Impressive  data,  but  I 
believe  SBIC's  are  now  merely  skimming  the 
true  demand  for  such  funds  by  qualified 
buslnees  concento.  I  know  that  numy  of  the 
better  and  more  active  SBIC's  have  run  out 
of  reeourcee.  so  they  are  precluded  from  fur- 
nishing equity  to  other  businesses  except 
OS  they  receive  repayments  from  present 
portfolio  companies. 

I  would  support  Congressional  action  to 
allow  SBICs  to  do  a  bigger  and  better  Job. 
Thto  program  represents  a  unique  and  valu- 
able amalgam  of  private  enterprise  and  gov- 
ernment assistance  to  accompltoh  a  national 
goal.     Therefore.  I  support: 

1.  Amendments  to  tbe  Small  Business  In* 
vestment  Act  which  would  authorlae  the 
Small  Business  Admlntotr&tlon  to  lend  more 
dollars  to  SBIC's.  thito  Increasing  their  re- 
sources and  ability  to  Invest  In  worthy  smsU 
buslneeses. 

3.  Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  would  give  SBIC's  more  fiexlbll- 
Ity  In  meeting  tbe  alms  of  the  program  and 
encourage  additional  private  investment  In 
SBIC's. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank  which  would  serve  ss  a  second- 
ary source  of  financing  for  SBIC's  and  even- 
tually lead  to  the  elimination  of  all  govern- 
ment dollars  In  the  SBIC  program. 

Added  to  the  normal  problem  of  small 
business  finance  la  the  Increasing  burden  and 
eiEpense  he  must  shoulder  In  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements of  government-inspired  paper- 
work. Much  has  been  discussed  and  written 
about  thto  problem  in  tbe  last  few  years 
but  unfortunately — very  UtUe  of  a  construc- 
tive nature  has  been  done  to  help  alleviate 
the  situation.  Pilling  out  local,  sUte  and 
Federal  forms  to  a  source  of  increealng  irri- 
tation to  the  small  buslneesman.  Most  small 
buslneeees  cannot  rely  on  a  computer  be- 
cause the  cost  to  prohibitive  and  many  can- 
not afford  to  hire  accountanu  to  ease  the 
workload.  Small  business  finds  itself  In  the 
dubious  position  of  paying  taxes  so  that 
someone  can  be  hired  to  create  paperwork 
that  to  expensive,  tedious,  complicated,  of 
questlofxahle  value  and  frequently  a  duplica- 
tion of  facta  that  are  available  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  illustrations  of  the 
bureaucratic  nightmares  small  business  must 
face  dally  occurred  during  the  89th  Oongrees 
when  Senator  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  brought  to 
the  Senate  fioor  eome  of  the  Government 
forms  and  regutoUons  smaU  business  must 
wrestle  with  while  at  the  same  time  try  to 
run  a  business. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  to  SS 
pages  long  took  up  about  SS  feet  of  the  Sen- 
ate floor  when  It  was  stretched  out  by  the 
Senator  from  nilnoto.  The  Interpretative 
Bulletin  on  Overtime  Compenaatlon  was 
stretched  out  ifi  feet  longer  than  the  height 
of  Niagara  Falto.  These  were  only  two  of 
dosens  of  the  forms  used  by  the  Senator  to 
Illustrate  the  complexity  of  complying  with 
Federal  regulations. 

Various  estimates  have  been  offered  as  to 
the  cost  of  thto  paperwork  to  small  business 
in  time  and  money,  and  it  has  reached  all  the 
way  up  to  11.760.000,000  per  year. 

It  u  paradoxical  that  our  country,  as  tbe 
Iciidlng  nation  in  the  world  today,  capable  of 
outstanding  econocolc  achievement  and 
BtaxtllQg  scientific  aocompltohments.  should 
at  the  same  time  be  literally  legtolating  Itself 
toward  a  paperwork  paralysto.  There  has 
been  some  who  contend  that  the  computer 
has  raised  such  a  thirst  for  detaUed  knowl* 
edge  and  facU  that  tbe  human  being  to 
being  enslaved  by  Its  eapablUttea. 


Portuiuitely,  lees  developed  oountrlee  have 
not  followed  our  need  In  the  paperwork 
struggle.  Par  example:  While  a  small  dry 
cleaner  in  Florida  may  have  to  fill  out  some 
300  forms  a  year,  hto  ootmterpart  In  Costa 
Rica  with  a  larger  firm  has  only  three 
monthly  forms  to  fill  out. 

Although  the  problem  of  paperwork  has 
received  much  attention  in  the  psst.  and 
special  governmental  agencies  and  commit- 
tees have  been  organized  to  mveetigate  and 
reduce  tbe  workload  for  the  American  pub- 
lic, the  problem  has  only  worsened.  In  fact, 
most  concerns  spend  almost  ss  much  time 
doing  bookkeeping  for  the  government  for 
Its  various  levels  as  ihey  do  for  themselves. 
Corrective  measures  on  the  Federal  levri  will 
not  completely  alleviate  the  problem  because 
much  of  the  multiplying  burden  to  being 
levied  by  the  State. 

I  believe  the  recent  move  to  accelerated 
payment  of  tbe  Federal  Withholding  Tax 
should  include  an  exemption  for  small  busi- 
ness in  light  of  the  extoting  obUgatlons  he 
face*. 

Any  Inroads  Into  reducing  thto  unfortunate 
situation  that  could  be  initiated  by  thto  oom- 
mlttee  would  be  a  tremendous  service  to 
American  small  buslnees. 

One  suggestion  to  that  small  business 
should  be  compensated  by  a  system  of  allow- 
ances for  ccmipleting  government  required 
fornu. 

Small  business  to  appreciative  of  the  work 
of  thto  committee  in  establishing  an  amend- 
ment on  the  bill  repealing  tbe  7%  Inveat- 
ment  Credit  that  allows  a  S1,*00  tax  benefit. 
However,  most  small  businesses  are  not 
manufacturers,  processors  or  converters. 
Nearly  70%  of  all  small  businesses  are  either 
retail,  wholesale  or  service  flmu.  They  do 
no  own  or  use  machinery. 

As  a  result,  the  7%  Investment  Credit  has 
brought  lax  relief  to  only  an  estimated  6%. 
or  3S1  thousand  out  of  an  estimated  4.7  mil- 
Don  small  business  taxpayers. 

For  years,  many  Congressmen  hsve  sup- 
ported the  plough-back  principle,  that  to,  tbe 
doctrine  that  the  small  business  segment  of 
our  nation  should  be  assisted  In  Its  great 
need  to  acquire  and  retain  coital  by  grant- 
ing It  a  tax  credit,  based  not  Just  on  addi- 
tions to  machinery,  but  also  on  IncTMSM 
In  Its  Accounts  Receivable  and  Inventories. 
These  two  factors,  receivables  and  Inven- 
torlea.  represent  the  only  Important  finan- 
cial elements  to  most  small  business  enter- 
prtoes. 

The  Congress  shc^ud  provide  le^lslaUon  to 
grant  a  tax  credit  to  small  businesses  baaed 
on  the  annual  Incresses  In  Inventories  and 
receivables  of  such  taxpayers.  Thto  credit 
would  assist  small  buslnees  In  Its  need  to  ac- 
quire additional  working  capital  to  permit 
It  to  compete  against  the  supermarkets,  the 
chain  stores,  the  publicly-owned  or  manu- 
facturer-owned wholesalers,  and  the  service 
activities  operated  by  Isi^,  national  oem- 
panles. 

Adoption  of  the  plough-bock  principle  will 
asstot  small  business  In  Its  need  to  Increase 
after-tax  e&mtngs.  It  will  provide  the  In- 
centive and  financial  asstotance  needed  to 
enable  small  business  to  survive. 

Many  small  business  executives  are  coQ- 
cemed  by  the  increase  In  the  Social  Security 
rates  because  the  steady  rise  In  theee  cosU 
appear  to  have  no  visible  celling. 

The  increasing  trend  toward  merger  to  also 
viewed  as  a  problem  to  the  small  biutneas- 
man  because  concentration  reduces  competi- 
tion. One  possible  solution  would  be  to  re- 
vise the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  make 
estate  taxes  more  equitable.  Senior  busi- 
nessmen today  are  often  tempted  to  sell  their 
businesses  rather  than  have  their  heirs  sub- 
jected to  the  high  taxation  caused  by  ex- 
cessive evaluation  placed  on  their  companlea. 
The  labor  situation  faced  by  small  business 
in  the  past  few  years  has  become  one  of  in- 
creasing seriousness.  The  smaU  company 
finds  Itself  competing  with  large  business  in 


finding  skilled  help.  Often  he  must  com- 
pete with  higher  wage  rates  arrived  at  by 
big  business  and  nationwide  umons. 

Tbe  Increase  of  the  minimum  wage  in  1968 
to  91.00  and  the  extension  of  the  coverage 
will  bring  serious  difficulties  to  small  bual- 
nesB — especlaUy  In  the  rural  areas. 

The  hardship  of  large  scale  strikes  against 
the  public  Interest  have  also  been  a  severe 
hardship  to  tiie  smaU  company.  Recent  ex- 
amples are  the  New  Tork  Transit  and  last 
Summer's  airline  strike.  The  apparent  tock 
of  concern  by  large,  nationwide  unions  to 
such  action  have  cause  irreparable  economic 
injury  to  the  many  In  small  buslnees. 

Millions  of  new  Jobs  must  be  available  In 
the  coming  years  to  accommodate  our  popu- 
UUon  growth.  With  large  company  em- 
phasto  on  automation.  emaU  business  in  our 
country  will  be  depended  on  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial source  for  new  employment. 

How  weU  small  business  succeeds  depends 
greatiy  on  a  continuous  awareness  by  the 
public  and  our  [awmakers  that  there  to  a 
difference  between  small  and  big  business 
and  the  problems  they  face.  The  Congress 
should  view  each  legtolative  bill  on  the  basis 
of  its  affect  on  small  buslnees  to  insure  It 
WlU  not  restrict  the  envlrcmment  under 
which  smaU  business  con  beet  operate. 

In  highlighting  some  of  the  problems  that 
small  buslnees  faces  daUy.  I  have  tried  to 
cover  the  more  salient  ones.  Despite  the 
handlcsps  faced  today — there  to  one  Invin- 
cible asset  in  every  small  business.  I  am 
speaking  of  people,  peopto  with  Ideas  and  a 
willingness  to  work.  Thousands  of  men  with 
Ingenuity,  drive  end  perseverance  operate 
small  buslneeees  today.  "Hiey  will  succeed — 
provided  tbe  American  free  enterprise  system 
to  aUowed  to  function  without  encroschment. 
Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  hers  todsy  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  thto  committee  at  th  con- 
clusion of  theee  hearings  will  offer  coostruc- 
Uve  suggestions  to  insure  a  prosperous  future 
for  the  small  buslnees  community. 


LefeBdarj  Aloha  Spirit  Is  Actaally 
Practiced  Tvdby  m  Hawafi 


EXTENSION  OF  RJEOfARKS 

or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MonOav.  Apra  10.  Itt? 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA-    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

song  and  .smile  that  Is  such  an  Important 
part  of  Hawaii's  friendly  spirit  ot  aloha, 
enhancing  Its  appeal  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  vacatlonlands  In  the  world,  is 
legendary;  however,  the  "living"  aloha 
spirit  of  our  Islands  Is  also  reflected  In 
more  mundane  and  workaday  encounters. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  will  ftnd  of  Interest 
two  recent  letters  to  the  editor,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Thursday,  March  30,  1967, 
Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  de- 
scribing Incidents  where  a  friendly  and 
spontaneous  helping  hand  was  extended 
to  distressed  and  weary  strangers  in  our 
Aloha  State: 

LtvtjfO  AijOHA  Srarr 

EDrroK  TH»  ST»a-BuijL»Tni :  Al  11  pja.  on 
WeduMday.  Uarc3i  23.  •*  I  wu  retumlnf 
Dome  Irom  a  private  duty  nuralng  cmM  m 
Blanos  Valley,  I  had  a  flat  ura. 

It*  hart  to  b^eve.  but  a  small  car  oon- 
talulag  four  women  and  a  big  man  atopped 
at  once  and  offorad  to  Mnd  ■onwone  up  from 
the  neanet  fllung  station  to  help.    'Hiey  were 
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iMok  In  ten  minutes  with  the  news  that  ttaey 
would  change  tt.  u  the  sutton  wu  clOKd. 

So  change  It  they  did  tn  k  pourtng  rmln. 
Only  u  they  were  leaving  did  I  dtacover  they 
vere  the  Ksmehftmeha  Schools  CamlvAl 
Oonunlttee  and  the  big  man  was  Mr.  Solocaoa 
of  muMauVmage. 

To  me.  this  Lnddeot  Is  a  fine  example  of 
the  true  spirit  of  aloha  In  our  Islands. 

MBS.  Jaxs  OAXXAOHn  Kaoi>uiki,  R  JV. 

EDnoi  TH»  9rA«-BTnxm!t :  On  one  occa- 
sion .  .  .  before  the  bu-s  strike  ...  a  tail  ac- 
tually picked  us  up  at  Lagoon  and  Ntmlts 
highway  and  took  us  all  the  way  downtown 
Honolulu  without  charge.  I  donT  suppose 
I  ever  wUl  flgiire  out  Just  why  he  did  this. 
He  Bald  that  he  was  "going  th'at  way  anyway" 
and  that  be  would  drop  us  off. 

On  the  other  occasion,  we  decid«d  to  walk 
from  Watklkl  to  downtown  Honolulu  to  see 
the  sight*  My  wife  had  Just  bought  a  new 
pair  of  sandals  and  by  the  time  we  got  to 
Honolulu  her  feet  were  ■  mass  of  badly 
bleeding  blisters. 

We  decided  to  take  a  bus  .  .  .  but  she  could 
not  walk  another  step.  We  got  on  an  empty 
bus,  only  to  find  out  It  was  the  wrong  bus. 
The  driver  infonned  ua  that  we  must  walk 
another  block,  around  a  corner,  another  half 
a  block  to  get  to  the  bus  we  needid.  We  got 
off  the  bus  to  take  the  walk.  The  bus  driver 
must  have  noticed  that  my  wife  was  in  con- 
siderable pain  because  he  had  us  get  back  on 
the  tKis.  Be  took  that  empty  bus  with  Just 
the  two  otf  us  aboard  down  the  block  .  .  . 
anniiMl  the  oomer  .  .  .  another  balf-a- 
blook  .  .  .  out  of  his  way  .  .  -  out  of  bis 
rcmte  .  .  .  without  charge  ...  In  order  to  save 
my  wife  additional  discomfort.  Now  that  Is 
aloha!  t  !  I 

Tbt  people  In  the  shops  seem  to  be  gifted 
with  fabulous  memories  for  names. 

The  people  at  the  Skylane  Inn,  where  we 
U?e.  always,  without  excepUon.  have  a  cheery 
good  morning  and  dacxUng  sincere  smiles 
when  we  meet. 

lUkelthere!  I  t 

Bt.uorr  G.  Ssvoia. 


Law  «W  Order:  Prerequisite  lo  Freedoa 


ECTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OV   MABSACHT7SXTTB 

SV  TSK  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmtday.  Arrril  5, 19^ 

Mr.  FHII£IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanlmotis  consent  I  rerlse  and  extend 
my  remarka  In  the  Ricord  and  Include  a 
very  well  written  and  impressive  editorial 
from  the  Mobile  Register  making  some 
reference  to  my  recent  remarka  on  the 
need  for  Insuring  law  and  order,  or  facing 
the  unhappy  alternative  of  police  state 
domination  of  our  Individual  freedoms 
and  our  society. 

I  think  it  Is  important  for  us  all  to  have 
In  mind,  as  I  stated,  that  law  and  order 
Is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  conduct 
of  free  democratic  government,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  absence  of  it  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  long  In  any  totali- 
tarian government  . 

It  al]  comes  down  to  the  proposition 
that  M  we  observe  and  enforce  the  Con- 
Btltutlon,  protect  all  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  and  maintain  aecurlty.  law 
and  order  that  we  need  not  be  concerned 


about    takeover    by    the    authoritarian 
state. 

Shall  we  allow  liberty  to  blend  into 
license?  Can  we  allow  the  law  to  be 
defied?  And  our  streets  and  public  ways 
be  turned  Into  a  shambles  of  violence 
and  disorder? 

It  doea  not  matter  what  group  Is  re- 
sponsible for  outbreaks  of  violence  and 
disorder — whether  they  are  of  the  right, 
or  the  left,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  po- 
litical ^>ectrum — they  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  we  Oinnot  and  will  not  tol- 
erate lawle&sneas  In  this  country,  and 
that  we  will  take  every  measure  to  stamp 
it  out. 

In  this  great  campaign,  I  am  sure  we 
will  have  the  support  of  all  good  citizens 
and  the  suMX)rt  of  the  courts  which,  of 
course,  must  realize  that  every  free  so- 
ciety must  be  concerned  initially  with  Its 
own  preservation,  if  it  hopes  to  function, 
as  it  was  intended.  In  protecting  the 
basic  liberties  of  the  Nation  for  all. 

The  editorial  menticmed  above  follows: 
Dancsk  or  PoLicx  State  in  Suacixa  Cumb? 
Unruly  student  mobs  that  Invade  commu- 
nities at  Easter  on  missions  of  disorder  and 
destruction  become  part  of  the  problem  of 
lawlessness  In  this  country.  Even  though 
less  ruthless  than  rtotlng  hoodlum  "protect" 
mobe  that  have  brought  terror  to  various 
cities  In  recent  years,  these  Easter  season 
student  mobs  stamp  themselves  enemJee  of 
law  and  order  by  their  acts  of  violence. 

Crime  la  most  commonly  thought  of  In 
terms  such  as  murder,  rape,  robbery  and  as- 
sault. But  there  U  more  to  It  than  the  sev- 
eral types  of  crime  grouped  In  the  "serious" 
clasatflcatlon.  The  scope  of  the  problem  In- 
cludes all  and  everything  involved  In  will- 
ful, deliberate  violations  of  the  law  and  eon- 
flrmed  habitual  contempt  for  constituted  au- 
thority. 

b  surging  crime  lo  Its  various  types  and 
forms  together  driving  the  United  States  to- 
ward the  disaster  of  being  forced  to  use 
poUce  state  methods  to  save  Itself  from  betng 
overrun  by  the  menace  and  threatened  by 
anarchy? 

A  veteran  member  of  Congress  from  Uas- 
sacbusetts.  Rep.  Philip  J.  Phllbln,  has  Just 
said  some  things  which  should  not  escape 
solemn  attention  In  this  em  of  so  much  viola- 
tion of  law  and  disrespect  for  law. 

He  spoke  of  law  and  order  as  an  "easen- 
tlal  prerequisite  to  the  conduct  of  free,  dem- 
ocratic government."  and  added: 

"The  police  state  can  Insure  law  and  order 
by  massive  repression  at  individual  freedom 
by  mlUtary  poUoe  forces  using  Oestapo 
tactics. 

"I  hope  such  measures  will  never  be  neces- 
sary In  this  country.  But  unless  strong  pub- 
lic opinion  and  mass  education  can  noon  bear 
upon  present  conditions  of  lawlessness  and 
disorder  In  many  American  communities,  we 
may  have  no  alternative  but  to  put  heavily 
armed  mltltary-type  components  on  the 
streets  of  many  of  our  dUee  to  preserve  law 
and  order  and  control  the  violations  and 
depredations  of  criminals  and  lawless,  vio- 
lent and  disorderly  bands  which  are  flouting 
the  need  for  law  and  order." 

What  Mr.  Phllbln  said  in  this  Instance  can- 
not Intelligently  be  shrugged  off  as  less  than 
a  warxilng  signal  to  the  American  people. 

C-KD.  the  people  afford  to  stand  unmoved 
by  a  menace  that  nuty  be  driving  them  cloeer 
and  closer  to  the  crisis  of  being  compelled 
to  reaort  to  police  state  methods  of  defense 
and  protection? 

It  is  not  Inevitable  that  the  TTnlted  States 
must  become  a  police  state  to  avoid  becom- 
ing a  land  of  the  criminal,  by  the  criminal, 
for  the  criminal. 

But  too  much  public  apathy  and  oflldal 
Inaction  on  crime  can  be  disastrous. 


NortoB  Gallery  of  Art 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.4^ULT0N 

or    PUtNSTLVAHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple the  excellent  article  on  the  Norton 
Gallery  of  Art  prepared  by  Arthur  U. 
Newton,  of  outstanding  competence  and 
established  reputation  in  the  field  of  the 
arts.  The  article  appeared  In  the  winter 
1965  edition  of  the  magazine.  Art  Voices. 

Mr.  Newton,  whose  father  was  a  suc- 
cessful art  dealer  in  London,  came  to 
the  United  SUtes  in  1925.  Mr  Newton 
organized  his  own  gallery,  the  Newton 
Gallery,  at  11  East  57th  Street.  New 
York  City,  which  he  owned  and  directed 
for  more  than  30  years  until  retirement 
In  1M2.  Mr.  Newton  has  also  lectured 
at  five  museums. 

Mr.  Newton.  In  Government,  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Inter>Allied  Plebi- 
scite  and  Government  Commission  of 
Upper  Silesia.  Germany,  which  was  di- 
vided between  Poland  and  Germany 
after  World  War  I.  Mrs.  Newton  comes 
of  an  outstanding  family  from  colonial 
times  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  article  follows: 

NOKTON    OAU.EXT   OT  AXT 

(By  Arthur  V.  Newton) 
Interest  in  art  in  Palm  Beach  has  greatly 
incresaed  during  the  past  tan  yean.  There 
are  now  Bomm  two  dosen  scUv*  galleries. 
ExhlblUons  are  frequent  and  the  openings 
are  attended  by  fashionable  crowds  so  lari^e 
that  tbey  easUy  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
the  old  LAtin  proverb.  "Ars  est  in  celere 
artem."  since  the  pictures  gradually  become 
Invisible.  Yet  most  visitors  to  Palm  B««cb 
do  not  seem  to  realise  that  they  have  within 
easy  walking  distance  one  of  the  finest  mu- 
seums In  the  Southeast  where  they  can  ex- 
amine several  hundred  fine  works  ot  art  in 
comfort  and  without  Interference. 

llie  Norton  Gallery  in  West  Palm  Beach  is 
named  after  Ita  founders,  Ralph  Hubbard 
Norton  <1875-19&3)  and  his  wife.  KHsabeth 
Calhoun  Norton  (1881-1IK7),  and  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  F^ebruary.  IMI,  when  It  con- 
tained about  100  paintings.  This  nucleus 
<jS  tlie  Collection  adorned  the  Nortons  Chi- 
cago home  but  they  became  so  Interested  in 
the  subject  that  they  continued  to  acquire 
works  o€  art  long  after  the  walls  bad  no  fur- 
ther space  available.  As  a  ooUector.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton belongs  to  that  rare  group  which  includes 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  John  Ringllng 
and  William  Randolph  Hearst.  He  poa8es»ed 
both  the  means  and  the  IncUnatloa,  to  ac- 
quire art  trrespective  of  school,  perV^  or 
subject,  his  principal  concern  being  w*Ui_ 
quality  as  he  himself 'saw  It.  The  result  is 
a  Cc41ecUon  which  covers  seven  centuries 
and  enables  a  visitor  to  identify  different 
schools  more  easily  than  in  one  of  the  great 
museums  where  one  ttannot  help  feeling 
swamped  toy  the  quantity  ot  material.  The  ' 
small  museum  has  recently  come  In  for  more 
than  Ita  fair  share  of  criticism;  indeed,  the 
suggestion  has  been  seriously  made  that  it 
should  UmJt  Itself  to  color  slides  of  maj»ter- 
plecee  rather  than  assembling  mediocrity. 
This  Implies  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true 
function  of  an  art  museum,  where  education 
as  such  Is  not  the  primary  aim.  The  color 
slide  or  photograph  belongs  in  a  teaching 
InaUtuUon  without  Ita  own  Collection.     No 
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great  artist  has  produced  as  many  paintings 
w  there  are  museums,  so  it  is  obvious  that  no 
museum  can  afford  to  own  the  best  examples 
in  every  sphere  of  artistic  activity.  Yet  with 
CApsble  guidance  It  is  still  possible  for  a  smaJl 
museum  with  limited  r<«rves  to  own  typical 
examples  of  most  periods  in  order  to  demon- 
gtrate  the  development  of  art  through  the 
«Ms.  Paradoxically  enough  It  might  well  be 
argued  that  for  this  purpose  the  typical  is 
actually  superior  to  the  beetl 

The  reconclllaUon  between  realistic  and 
abstract  painting  has  seldom  been  better 
expressed  than  by  the  following  thought  by 
Ut-  Norton: 

"When  one  first  develops  an  Interest  In 
painting  It  Is  normally  true  that  one  believes 
the  purpose  of  painting  is  to  make  an  ac- 
curate reproduction  of  what  the  artist  sees 
ordinarily  the  insistence  on  realism 
fubsldee,  and  the  subject  painted  becomes  of 
less  Importance  than  the  quality  of  the 
painting  .  .  .  but  the  main  object  la  to  give 
aesthetic  aatlsfactlvn  to  tba  beholder.  If 
this  can  be  dooe  by  departing  from  realistic 
color  and  pattern,  there  Is  no  reason  It 
should  not  be.  In  fact.  In  the  Interest  of 
novelty  and  variety  there  Is  every  reason 
why  It  should  be." 

A  related  Idea  occurs  In  the  quotation 
recorded  on  a  tablet  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Gallery:  "Art  doea  not  ImlUto  nature, 
but  founds  Itself  on  the  study  of  nature, 
takes  from  nature  the  selections  which  best 
accord  with  Its  own  intentions,  and  then 
bestows  on  them  that  which  nature  does  not 
possess,  namely,  the  mind  and  soul  of  man." 
With  such  catholicity  of  taste  It  Is  not 
■urprlslng  to  find  that  within  the  same  year 
(1950J  Mr.  Norton  pvu-chased  a  Iflth-century 
Madonna,  a  bronse  by  Malllol  and  a  painting 
by  Pa  til  Klee. 

The  Museum  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
Jade,  some  150  pieces,  which  achieved  front- 
psge  notoriety  in  November,  lOftS.  when  It 
was  mysteriously  stolen  and  again  In  BSarcb. 
IMfl.  when  It  was  dramatically  recovered. 
The  sculptxire  collection  tncludea  ov«  60 
eharacterlsUc  works  by  such  renowned  and 
diversified  sculptors  as  Arp.  Degas,  Epstein. 
deCreeft.  Lehmbruck.  UpchlUs.  Macmonnies. 
Manshlp.  Moore.  PIcasso,  Zorach,  and  Ann 
Worton.  the  widow  trf  the  founder.  There 
are  sbout  70  significant  watercolors  among 
which  the  modern  French  are  well  repre- 
sented, in  addition  to  Homer.  Flint,  Oroaa, 
Marin,  Marsh,  Miro.  OTCeeffe,  Prendergast. 
Khorf,  Wyeth  and  many  others.  The  oils 
range  from  a  13-ceneury  primitive  to  the 
[H-esent  day.  with  special  emphasis  given  to 
the  developments  within  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years,  especially  In  France  and  the 
V.3A.  Well  over  one  hundred  paintings 
belong  to  thU  period,  including  fine  examples 
by  such  favorites  as  Braque.  Cezanne,  Cha- 
fall.  Deraln,  Duly,  I>ger,  Oauguln.  Klee, 
Kunlyoehl,  Matisse.  Monet.  Picasso,  Renoir, 
Plssarro  Utrlllo,  Vlamlnck,  Bellows,  Hassam, 
Henri.  Inness.  Sloan  WhisUer.  etc.  Alto- 
gether there  are  now  about  six  hundred 
objecu  In  the  Collection,  including  the 
Cblnese  pieces. 

AH  collectors  make  mistakes  and  Mr.  Nor- 
ton was  no  exception,  but  as  is  to  be  expected 
Ql  one  with  his  exceptional  taste  and  per- 
ception even  his  mistakes  can  become  note- 
worthy In  their  own  right.  Thus  a  painting 
which  he  had  been  led  to  beHere  was  by 
Thomas  Gainsborough  has  recently  been 
Identified  as  belonging  to  the  historic  series 
of  theatrical  subjects  palntad  by  tba  artlat's 
nephew  and  pupU,  Oalnsbonnigh  Dupoat,  *• 


a  commlselon  from  the  well  known  engraver 
John  Boydell.  moot  of  which  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Garrlck  Club  In  "London. 

John  Walker,  the  disUnguiahed  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  In  Washington,  paid  the 
Norton  Gallery  a  signal  honor  when  he  ap- 
peared as  guest  speaker  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Gallery's  35th  anniversary  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1966.  In  the  coiu^e  of  his  speech,  he 
remarked:  "If  one  thlnlu  back  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  to  the  opening  of  this  mu- 
seum, one  finds  again  the  omlnouB  clouds  of 
war.  Much  that  man  had  achieved,  through 
continuous  involvement  In  the  creation  of 
beauty,  was  to  be  destroyed.  Yet  as  hostHl- 
tles  crept  closer  to  the  United  States,  two 
InsUtutlona  were  established  almost  simul- 
taneously— the  Norton  Gallery  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art — both  dedicated  to  the 
preawT^tlon  and  to  the  appreciation  of  art 
...  It  is  heartening  to  know  that  these  two 
institutions,  both  consecrated  to  beauty,  have 
flourished;  and  that  art  Is  better  undermtood 
and  more  precious  to  more  people  today  than 
ever  In  our  history." 

In  addition  to  the  Muaeum  there  Is  an 
active  school  of  art.  a  ballet  school  and  a 
theater  seating  375. 

The  Director.  B.  Robert  Hunter.  Is  a  Ca- 
nadian by  birth  and  a  graduate  of  the  Cour- 
tatild  Institute,  which  Is  a  constituent  col- 
lege of  the  University  of  London.  He  became 
director  of  the  Gallery  In  1M3.  soon  after 
it  first  opened  and  after  an  absence  of  13 
years,  first  at  the  High  Museum  In  Atlanta, 
and  later  at  Vlzcaya.  he  returned  to  Palm 
Beach  in  1963  again  as  Director.  He  posaeesea 
all  the  qualities  needed  for  such  a  post— he 
is  affable,  weU-lnformed.  Industrious  and 
abo\-e-8ll.  Infectiously  eathuslastic 


UkWS  RELATIVE  TO  THK  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMKNT8 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  b«  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estinuite  ol  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdminUtration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  baa  reported 
{VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1037) . 
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Mondav.  AjnH  10.  1997 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  March  18.  the  Strasiwrg 
Hlsh  School  basketball  team  won  the 
Ohio  hlgrh  school  class  A  basketbaU 
championship  In  St.  John  Arena,  Colum- 
bus. Ending  the  year  with  a  record  ot 
27  wins  and  no  losses,  Strasburg  became 
the  only  high  school  team  in  the  State 
to  go  through  the  season  undefeated.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  oonpratulatlona  to 
the  many  which  have  already  been  re- 
ceived by  the  members  of  this  outstand- 
ing team  and  their  coach.  CTiarlea 
Hugglns. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  ca  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNGszsstoMsx.  RzcxjaD,  the  peratm 
ordering  the  wuom  paying  th«  oo«t  thsnoC 
(UJB.  Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1D42). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUOATIONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Ooremment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  o(  Documents,  Government 
PrlnUng  Omce,  Waahlngton.  D.C..  30403.  at 
ooct  thereoT  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Proi-ided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdeslers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  iinder  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superlotend- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departments  or  eatabllahment  of  the 
Government  (U^.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  TOa, 
Supp.  3). 


RECORD  OPFICS  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  ofilce  for  the  Coifoussroif&i.  Raooao. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-llfl.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subacriptions  to  the 
RjtODXD  at  •l.&O  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
ben  of  Coogreea  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTOBT 
The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expanses  of  such  orinting.  the  current  Con- 
grwrtopal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  mad« 
on  cr«dlt  (U.S.  Code.  UUe  44,  sec.  IBO,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Beoators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  reeldences  will  please 
glTS  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
c<UTectly  given  In  the  Baooiu). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Both  Houses  received  President's  jnessage  on  railway  labor  dispute. 


Chamber  Action 


Senate 

Committee  Meetings 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S4747-S4793 
Bills  Introduced:  Six  bills  and  two  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  1468-1473;  S.J.  Res.  65;  and 
S.  Res.  106.  r<>9-  s  *^**-i  *^** 

Resolution  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  106,  to  extend  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress  (S.  Rept.  160) .  pog*  s  474i 
Bill  Rereferred:  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare was  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
S.  1462,  to  amend  title  VI  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
respecting  Federal  assistance  to  hospitals,  and  it  was 
then  referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Pog<   S47S« 

President's  Message — Railroad  Labor  Dispute:  Mes- 
sage was  received  from  President  transmitting  his  legis- 
lative recommendations  for  interim  handling  of  current 
dispute  between  railroads  and  certain  of  their  employ- 
ees—referred to  Committee  on  Labor  and  I*ublic 
Welfare.  po««.  54771-S4771 

Railroad  Labor  Dispute:  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pubhc  Welfare  was  authorized  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  its  report  on  S.J.  Res.  65,  to  extend  until  May  3, 
1967,  period  for  making  no  change  of  conditions  under 
section  10  of  Railway  Labor  Act  applicable  in  the  cur- 
rent dispute  between  railroads  and  certain  of  their 
employees.  trtft  S47i5-S47i6 

Confirmations:  The  following  nominations  were  con- 
firmed: Endicott  Peabody,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning; numerous  Army,  including  two  in  the  rank  of 
general ;  and  numerous  Air  Force.  rof  $  47f  4 

Nominations:  Senate  received  the  following  nomina- 
tions: I  civilian;  i  Army;  and  12  postmaster. 

fofn  i  47«S-S  47*4 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  2:01  pjn.  until  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  April  11, 
when  it  will  resume  consideration  of  its  unfinished  busi- 
ness H.R.  6950,  to  restore  investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  allowances,     rmt—  t  47m,  i  *m 

D242 


(  Commiliees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— AGRICULTURE 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Continuing  its  hearings 
on  fiscal  1968  budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  related  agencies,  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  in  behalf  of  funds  for  their  respective 
departments  from  R.  B?  Tootell,  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration;  John  A.  Schnittker,  Under  Secretary, 
on  general  administration  items;  John  C.  Cooper,  Jr, 
Office  of  Management  Services;  and  Charles  L.  Grant, 
Budget  Officer,  all  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  Dr.  Jimmye  Hillman,  National  Commission  on 
Food  &  Fibre. 

On  Friday,  April  7,  testimony  was  received  from 
Horace  D.  Godfrey,  Agricultural  Subilization  and  Con- 
servation Service ;  John  N.  Luft,  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation;  Lester  P.  Condon,  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General;  John  C.  Bagwell,  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel; and  Harold  R.  Lewis,  Office  of  Information,  all  of 
the  E)cpartment  of  Agriculture. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

APPROPRIATIONS— D.C. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  On  Saturday,  April  8, 
subcommittee  continued  its  hearings  on  fiscal  1968 
budget  estimates  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  receiving 
testimony  from  Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  officials  of  the  Board  oi  Education;  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 
Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

APPROPRIATIONS— HEW 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  contin- 
ued its  hearings  on  fiscal  1968  budget  estimates  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  receiving  testimony  in  behalf  of  funds  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  from  Surgeon  General  William 
H.  Stewart,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  associates. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


Positive  Stepi  Toward  E<|iiml  Emplojmeat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CALITORNtA 
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Tuesday.  Aprti  II.  1967 
Mr.  HAWBaNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
Important  address  before  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Council  for  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity on  April  6,  1967,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  Stephen  N.  Shulman,  called 
on  the  business  community  to  go  beyond 
merely  statin*  that  the  employment  door 
is  open  to  minority-group  members  by 
creating  positive  signals  to  assure  their 
entry  to  Job  opportunities,  'beyond  the 
patterns  of  old,  familiar  solutions  to 
score  the  new  breakthroughs  the  times 
require." 

Though  his  message  was  delivered  to 
the  Rhode  Island  council,  this  goal  is 
one  of  national  policy,  requiring  cooper- 
ation beyond  the  capability  of  any  i>ar- 
ticular  locale.  His  call  to  business  lead- 
ership deserves  national  attention,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  place  his  speech  In  the 
Rbcori)  : 

Address    of    Hon.    STXPHrN    N.    Shux-man. 

CHAnuAN,  Equal  Emplotmknt  OpPO«Tum- 

TT    Commission,    at   the   Third    Anntjai. 

MsmNo  OP  THE  Rhode  Island  Coonco.  po« 

Equal   Emplotment  QproBTUNrrT,  Pmovi- 

DENCE,  R.I..  April  6.  1967 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  you  in  thU  Third 

Annual     Equal     Employment     Opportunity 

Conference.     TUe  Conference,  your  Council, 

and  my  ConunlEslon  all  have  the  same  title: 

Equal    Employment    Opportunity.      We    all 

have  the  same  mission. 

I  think  it  is  most  fitting  that  this  Con- 
ference be  held  at  an  educational  institution 
of  the  importance  and  reputation  of  Brown 
University.  But  1  also  think  that  it  U  most 
Important  that  the  Conference  not  be  aca- 
demic. We  are  talking  about  a  practical- 
net  intellectual — problem. 

At  another  university  in  another  city  In 
another  year.  President  Johnson  said: 

"But  freedom  is  not  enough.  Tou  do  not 
wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  by  saying: 
Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  want,  do 
as  you  desire,  and  choose  the  leaders  you 
please. 

"You  do  not  take  a  person  who,  for  years, 
has  been  hobbled  by  chains  and  liberate 
'  him,  bring  him  up  to  the  starting  line  of 
a  race  and  then  say.  "You  are  free  to  com- 
pete with  aU  the  others.'  and  still  Justly  be- 
lieve that  you  have  been  completely  fair. 

"Thus  It  is  not  enough  Just  to  open  the 
gates  of  opportunity.  All  of  our  citizens 
must  have  the  abtUty  to  walk  through  those 
gates." 

The  practical  impUcatloni  of  this  truth 
for  ua  mean  that  we  must  do  more  than  say 
that  the  employment  door  is  open.  We  muat 
eliminate  the  disadvantage  that  keeps  peo- 
ple from  walking  equally  to  that  door,  and 
the  discrimination  that  may  keep  them  from 
walking  equally  through  It. 

This  Is  a  goAl  of  national  poUcy.  In  the 
Civil   Righto  Act  of   l»«4  establishing  our 
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CcHZunisalon.  and  of  state  pc^lcy.  In  the  law 
of  Rhode  Island  eetablUhlng  your  Commis- 
sion Against  Discrimination. 

But  it  Is  essentially  &  local  problem.  In 
fact.  It  Is  the  most  speclflcally  local  prob- 
lem we  can  iiave — local  to  the  extent.  If  you 
win,  of  being  confined  to  the  particular  em. 
ployer's  place  of  huslnees. 

Although  the  problem  is  local.  Its  solu- 
tion requires  cooperation  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  any  particular  locale. 

Cooperating  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity CoDunlsalon  has  In  the  last  month 
Issued  a  series  of  25  grants  to  promot*  op- 
portunities for  mlnorltiee.  .These  grants  will 
support  affirmative  programs  tliat  will  help 
Negroes.  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Rlcans. 
and  American  Indians. 

Cooperating  with  industry,  the  Commls. 
slon  has  held.  Jointly  with  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  aereral  states  and  cities,  work- 
shops designed  to  pursue  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  equal  employment  importunity  with  the 
employers  of  this  nation. 

CooperaUng  with  all  of  the  interesU  repre- 
sented In  equal  employment  opportunity, 
the  Commission  held  In  January  a  public 
forum  on  minority  employment  in  the  tex- 
tUe  Industry  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 
These  two  sUtes  have  43  per  cent  of  the 
country's  total  textile  mill  employment; 
nearly  liaif  of  all  manufacturing  Jobs  in  the 
Carollnas  are  In  textiles. 

The  Commission  knew  something  <rf  the 
changing  dimensions  of  minority  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  in  the  dominant 
Industry  of  this  area.  It  also  knew  some- 
thing about  the  depth'  of  feeling  among 
minority  groups  there. 

The  two-day  forum  became  a  classic  il- 
lustration of  the  exchange  of  Ideas  and  in. 
formation  among  different  Interest  groups, 
enabUng  not  wily  the  Commission  to  achieve 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problem,  but 
the  Interest  groups  as  well. 

PTom  two  local  colleges  came  reports  on 
the  economics  of  the  problem.  Representa- 
tive persons  ^>oke  of  the  home  and  the 
church  role  In  the  Job  problem.  School 
authorities  told  of  furnishing  training  for 
akllls.  Unions  were  represented  and  human 
relations  groups:  civil  rights  organlzaUons 
and  interested  state  and  local  agencies  of 
government.  And,  of  course,  the  employers 
and  their  trade  association.* 

This  forum  demonstrated  the  value  un- 
derlying the  CotnrolFslon's  earUer  poUcy 
statement  that  Equal  Employment  Councils 
should  be  eetabllshed  in  various  cities  rep- 
resenting all  concerned  groups.  Problems  of 
equal  employment  c^porlunlty  are  commun- 
ity problem*  to  be  solved  Jointly  by  all 
parUes  of  interest.  In  North  and  South 
Carolina  there  Is  now  a  foundation,  and  we 
ahall  be  busy  helping  with  follow-up  pro- 
grams this  year. 

By  like  token,  we  have  Just  in  the  last 
few  weeks  sent  to  the  mayors,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  school  superintendent*  oi 
some  89  cities  a  kit  presentmg  the  experience 
of  clUes  which  have  run  Job  fairs  in  the  past 
and  telling  how  to  conduct  one  should  the 
recipients  desire  to  do  so. 

Here  in  Providence  the  minority  xinem- 
ployment  rate  Is  currently  estimated  at  14 
per  cent.  ThU  la  considerably  higher  than 
the  naUonal  rate — which  for  minority  group 
members  U  running  about  double  the  8.7 
per  cent  over-all  figure — but  it  is  similar  to 
U»  rate  In  many  of  our  urban  areas  where 
minority  group  members  are  concentrated. 


This  Is  despite  the  fact  that  in  our  Com- 
mission's experience  we  find  most  employers 
have  established  ofDclal,  clearly-announced, 
color-blind  policies.  We  find  little  left  to 
be  de^red  In  the  announced  policies.  But 
aa  I  Btat«d  at  the  outset,  this  Is  a  practical, 
not  mtellectual.  field.  Academic  excellence 
In  policy  Is  only  the  first  step  to  achieve- 
ment. And.  moving  from  policy,  we  find 
that  the  principal  block  to  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  minority  group  m^nbers  in  all  Job 
classifications  Is  based  prtmarUy  on  two 
factors:  lack  of  a  down-the-llne  follow- 
through  on  management's  declaraUon  ol 
poUcy.  and  lack  of  know-how  In  terms  of 
reaching  minority  unemployed  and  under- 
employed. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Council,  with  Its  354  members,  repre- 
aents  almost  one  third  of  the  total  Jobs  In 
the  state  (excluding  Federal,  state,  and  local 
governments) .  Providence  had  an  eeUmated 
7  per  cent  Negro  population  in  1966  and  has 
a  projected  minority  population  of  9  per 
cent  in  1970.  At  this  point,  your  Council 
reports  that  3.3  per  cent  of  your  Jobs  are 
held  by  nonwhlte  incumbents. 

What  Is  needed  is  serious  re-evaluaUon  of 
standard  personnel  t«chnlque8  leading  to 
more  flexlUtlty — more  initiative — more  in- 
genuity— If  policy  is  TO  be  better  translated 
Into  practice. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  must  ask 
himself:  Is  this  company  policy  being  car- 
feed  out  on  every  level  In  the  same  deter- 
mined way  that  cost  control,  for  example,  or 
any  other  fundamental  company  policy  Is 
enforced. 

Are  you  recruiting.  tesUng.  training,  and 
encouraging  minority  applicants  in  a  way 
that  is  most  apt  to  increase  their  partlcipa- 
Uon  in  your  work  force? 

I  am  not  tallting  about  the  Negro  college 
man  and  woman  who  are  today  being  sought 
by  business  recruiters  on  every  campus  In 
the  country. 

I  am  speaking  about  the  average  Negro — 
the  average  would-be  working  man  and 
woman. 

How  do  you  go  about  finding  the  average 
unemployed  or  underemployed  Negro — will- 
ing to  work,  wanting  the  chance? 

t>aUy  newspaper  ads  have  little  bellevabll- 
Ity  to  the  Individual  who  was  never  welcome 
to  apply  in  the  past,  and  who  sees  few.  If  any. 
minorities  in  the  company's  work  force 
today. 

Or.  do  you  try  to  find  this  average  Negro 
through  word-of-mouth  recruiting  from  your 
present  work  force?  What  Is  the  likelihood 
of  his  being  so  reached  when  present  em- 
ployees are  predominantly  white? 

Or.  is  It  through  the  same  employment 
agency  which  you  have  beeen  using  over  the 
years — or  through  a  list  of  appllcanu  on  file? 
Neither  or  these  sources  is  likely  to  produce 
change. 

Despite  the  laws  on  the  statute  books,  the 
absence  of  positive  signals  from  an  employer 
oonnotee  to  the  average  minority  appUcant 
that  a  negative  situation  exists  insofar  as 
he  or  she  is  concerned.  Prom  the  appli- 
cant's viewpoint,  the  doors  remain  closed 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  open. 

One  Providence  employer  dlacovered  that 
something  as  simple  as  a  aubecrlptlon  to  a 
Negro  publication,  with  current  issues  in  the 
personnel  office,  can  act  as  the  essential, 
positive  signal. 

I  think  that  you  must  also  ask:  What  are 
you  looking  for  in  thU  average  Negro? 

A  high  school  diplomaf 
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A  current  lurvey  e8tlmat»  Ui»t  alinort 
SO  mUUon  Klult^-nMrly  h«lt  the  total  edult 
populauon  of  134  million— leek  %  blgli  acbool 
diploma  And  within  that  number,  non- 
whiten  are  found  in  greater  proportion  to 
their  population  than  whltee.  Plainly,  the 
high  echool  diploma  quallflcatloa  la  going 
to  exclude,  not  admit,  more  Negroea.  If 
that  quallflcauon  U  not  necemary  for  the 
lob— U  the  ultimate  leat  of  performance  can 
be  met  with  a  leaser  education— U  the  re- 
jected Negro  a  victim  of  disadvantage?  Or 
U  It  aUo  dlacrlmlnaUon  that  bare  hla  em- 
ployment? 

The    notion    aUll    peralsU    among    many 
employers— and    some    Induatrlal    paychol- 
ogUta—  that  general  IntelUgence  a>  roeaaured 
by    testa— with    heavy    emphaala   on    verbal 
abulty  and  some  aspects  of  spatial   ability 
and   abstract  reaaonlng— are   a   prerequisite 
lor     satisfactory     Job     performance.     Many 
yean  of  research,  however.  Involving  results 
from  hundreds  of  studies  on  different  Unds 
of  workers,  tall  to  support  this  assumption. 
Di.  Edwin  E   GhlseUl.  an  eminent  Indua- 
trlal  psychologist,  has  summarized  the  use- 
fulness of  general  Intelligence  tests  for  pre- 
dicting Job  performance  on  various  types  of 
Jobs      He  says  that  general  Intelligence  testa 
are  virtually  worthleM  In  esllmaUng  the  Job 
performance    of    compuUng    clerks,    service 
workers      mechanical     repairmen,     machine 
workers    and   aalea   clerks.     He   does    point 
out    that    Intelligence    tests    have   probable 
usefulness  In  the  selecUon  of  managers.  In- 
spectors, and  general  clerks.     Even  In  these 
latter  Jobs,   however,   he   finds  the   average 
relationship    between    teat    scores    and    Job 
performance  is  low  enough  that  only  a  small 
part  of  an  employees  Job  performance  can 
be  attributed  to  his  relative  poslUon  within 
the    group   of    persons   who    take    the   test. 
Dr.  Ohlselirs  mam  point,  therefore,  la  that 
general    Intelligence    tesu    are    not    highly 
predictive  of  many  typee  of  work  m  business 
an4  Industry — because  the  content  of  gen- 
eral intelligence  tests  Is  not  related,  by  and 
large,  to  what  people  are  required  to  do  as 
workers  on  those  Jobs. 

The  Commission  has  Issued  Guidelines  on 
Employment  Testing  Procedures.  They  were 
issued  following  the  report  o<  a  panel  of 
psychologists,  which  waa  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  advUlng  the  Commission  on  this 
subject. 

The  basic  point  of  our  Ouldellnea  la  that 
we  advocate  use  of  a  total  personnel  assess- 
ment system.  Testmg  Is  no  more  than  a 
component  of  such  a  system. 

The  starting  point  ta.  of  course,  careful 
Job  analysis  to  define  sklU  requirements. 
There  Is  no  purpose  to  be  served  by  testing 
or  any  other  screening  method  untu  the  de- 
mands of  the  Job  to  be  filled  are  established. 
Once  the  qualifications  of  the  speciflc  Job 
arw  known,  screening  should  be  based  on 
(hose  qualifications.  If  a  test  Is  to  be  used. 
It  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  speciflc 
Job-related  criteria.  The  test  must  be  Judged 
sgalnst  Job  performance.  A  high  score  on  a 
test  la  Uttle  solace  If  the  employee  ranks 
low  In  Job  performance.  By  the  same  token, 
a  low  score  on  a  test  can  only  disserve  the 
employer  when  It  removes  from  consldeta- 
uon  an  applicant  who  irould  have  done  well 
on  the  Job. 

An  additional  area  for  at^ntlon  In  review- 
ing the  average  unemployed  Negro  Job  seeker 
U  the  initial  Interview.  ■preMlng  up"  and 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  he  has  to  offer 
an  employer  are  not  uncommon  at  this  state. 
This  Is  factor  which  personnel  ofllces  must 
underetand— or  they  will  screen  out  poten- 
tial candidates.  Some  employers  have  found 
that  a  Negro  Interviewer  In  the  personnel 
office  Is  a  positive  signal  to  the  average  Negro 
applicant,  allowing  him  to  feel  more  at  ease 
in  what  otherwise  is  a  high  tension  contest* 
The  offer  of  on-the-job  training  Is  another 
positive  signal  to  the  disadvantaged.  More 
than  half  a  mllUon  men  and  women  hav» 
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completed  manpower  retraining  eourees  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  ^  . 

An  average  ol  78  per  cent  of  tboee  wbo 
completed  the  oouraea  are  itlU  In  their  Job^ 
The  coat  of  retraining—an  estimated  •1.500 
per  person— la  repaid  in  taxea  In  from  two 
to  nve  yoars— and  has  proTed  to  be  a  eound 
investment  that  yields  a  subeuntlal  return. 
It  also  makes  good  bualnoM  sen»e  to  convert 
lax  burdena  lnu>  tax  oontributon. 

Plnding— and  training— minority  appli- 
cants ia  a  reaponalblllty  which  muat  be 
shared  by  Government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor including  builneas.  labor,  and  commu- 
nity leaders.  If  we  are  to  score  new  break- 
throughs toward  our  goal. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Commission,  one 
of  the  great  gaps  in  our  knowledge  waa  the 
lack  of  any  comprehensive,  current  statistical 
measure  of  occupational  patterns.  That  data 
is  now  available  from  the  business  commu- 
nity through  the  olBclal  EBO-1  reporting 
forms  required  under  TlUe  vn. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  Issuing  com- 
parable reporting  forma  for  Joint  apprentice- 
ship progranls  and  unions.  Together,  tboae 
forms  will  yield  the  hard  data  that  U  eo 
easetitial  to  a  total  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  minority  employment  and  the 
development  of  cgmpletely  meaningful  pro- 
grams for  equal  opportunity. 

The  Commission  U  alao  in  the  process  of 
oomputerlzlng  the  complaint  procedure  so 
that  speedier  and  more  effective  service  wiu 
be  poasible.  ^  .  _^ 

More  thso  15.000  oomplalnta  have  been 
filed  with  our  Commiasion  In  the  first  18 
months  since  It  became  operational  In  July, 
1965.  That  Is  a  lot  of  paper,  and  the  mere 
management  of  Its  flow  through  the  Com- 
mission presenu  serious  dUllculties  for  a 
manual  system.  Add  that  these  complalnU 
»re  nationwide  and  require  more  than  2.000 
field  Investigations  per  year— the  status  ot 
which  muat  be  carefully  monitored — and  you 
can  appreciate  the  poaalbllltles  for  com- 
puters. 

The  oomplalnta  are  now  running  at  a  rate 
of  some  60  per  cent  alleging  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race:  36  per  cent,  sex;  some- 
what over  3  per  cent,  national  origin:  and  I 
per  cent,  religion.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
Bmallneas  of  the  number  concerning  religion 
and  nauonal  origin  by  no  means  establishes 
that  employment  pracUcea  in  this  country 
are  free  from  discrimination  on  these  baaea. 
Just  as  the  filing  of  a  complaint  does  not 
establish  that  dlacrUni nation  was  practiced, 
the  absence  of  a  complaint  does  not  prove 
that  equal  opportunity  hu  been  afforded. 
And.  while  the  numbers  are  small,  the  pro- 
portion of  eomplalnu  alleging  discrimination 
on  the  basts  of  naUonal  origin  has  almoet 
tripled  m  Fiscal  Tear  1907  Its  rate  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1960.  Religion  has  more  than  doubled 
Its  prior  level. 

The  theme  of  this  Conference — "The  Color 
Une — Is  It  what  you  see?"— la  in  a  sense 
highlighted  by  the  Commiaslon'a  experience 
In  dealing  wHh  complaints  alleging  dlacrlml- 
natlon  on  the  basis  of  sex,  as  contrasted  with 
those  involving  race.  At  the  risk  of  inac- 
curacy that  inevitably  accompanies  overgen- 
erallaatlon.  let  me  say  that  the  large  measure 
of  complaints  on  grounds  ot  sex  involve  dif- 
ferences in  treatment  that  are  blatant. 
Women's  Jobs  and  men's  Jobs:  women's  lines 
of  seniority  and  men's  lines  of  seniority: 
women's  compensation  and  men's  compensa- 
tion and  men's  compensation.  The  queaUon 
whether  or  not  these  differences  constitute 
unlawful  dlacrlmlnaUon  may  sometimes  be 
difficult,  but  recogniUon  of  the  differences 
Involved  Is  uniformly  easy.  Labels  are  not 
uncommon. 

In  contrast,  you  will  rarely  Indeed  find  Jobs 
UbeUed  separately  for  Negroas  and  whltee.  or 
lines  at  lerlortty.  or  rates  of  pay.  The  color 
line  Is.  If  you  will,  more  subtle  than  the  sex 
line.  But  It  U  there,  in  case  after  case  In 
every  state  in  the  natloo- 


To  obIlt«rmle  that  Une  Is  your  challenge— 
and  your  respomrtbiuty.  President  Johnson. 
in  asking  Congress  to  strengthen  the  Com- 
mlsaton  by  providing  Judicially  enforceable 
cease-and-desist  ordera  under  the  law, 
pointed  out  that  our  task  U  far  from  over. 

And  he  urged:  '-perBevecwice.  the  wUUng- 
ness  to  abandon  what  doee  not  work,  and  the 
courage  to  keep  searching  for  better  solu- 
tions— those  are  the  virtues  the  times  re- 
quire. .  -  -" 

The  President's  words  contain  my  message 
to  you — to  go  lieyond  the  patterns  of  old. 
famlUar  solutions,  to  score  the  new  break- 
throughs the  times  require — of  industry  In 
particular  and  of  the  community  In  genersl. 

I  urge  you  to  create  the  positive  signals 
and  make  sure  that  they  are  received. 

Whether  the  moUvaUon  is  genuine  convic- 
tion or  legal  requirement,  the  Job  calls  for 
dedication,  determination,  and  leadership. 
In  this  staU.  in  the  cities  and  towns  where 
your  planta  are  located,  the  task  Is  yours. 
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Radio  Smo( 
ESCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroawiA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  RKPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  II.  19S7 
Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  are  receiving  communications  now 
relative  to  the  interference  in  connection 
with  emergency  communications.  Com- 
missioner Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  delivered 
an  address  on  this  subject  before  the 
Armed  Forces  Communications  li  Elec- 
tronics Association  on  April  6  which 
explains  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
PCC  Is  confronted.    His  address  follows: 

Radio  Bmoc 
(Remarks  of  Commissioner  Robert  B.  Lee. 
Washington  Cha))tec.  Armed  Forces  Com- 
munications &  Electronics  AasocUUon, 
WiUard  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C..  AprU  6. 
1967) 

I  am  pleased  to  address  you  on  a  subject 
which  is  becoming  Itacreaalngly  acute. 
Much  has  been  said,  and  certainly  some 
things  done,  to  combat  pollution  of  the  air 
and  of  our  streams  and  waterways  because 
our  very  eilstence  depends  on  these  two 
resources— the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
we  drink— the  wlldUfe  and  vegetation  which 
they  support  which  provide  a  biological  bal- 
ance to  our  lives  and  source  of  recreaUon  to 
our  minds  and  bodies  are  severely 
threatened. 

Tct  little  has  been  ssld  of  the  increasing 
pollution  of  the  radio  spectrum  which  sup- 
ports communications  In  a  highly  sophlRtl- 
cated  age  of  electronics.  The  safety  of  alr- 
planea.  the  efficiency  of  police  and  fire  de- 
partmenu  and  ambulance  services  depends 
vitally  on  radio  communications. 

When  several  years  ago  the  increase  in 
radio  interference  caused  by  devices  which 
generate  electromagneUc  energy  tncldenUlly 
to  their  prime  functions  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senator  Magnuaon,  he  a£ked  the  FCC 
whether  It  had  the  necessary  authority  to 
curb  the  Impending  hazard  and  reminded 
tbe  agency  that  It  had  an  obltgstlon  to  rec- 
ommend necessary  legUlatlon  If  It  were 
needed. 

My  personal  response  wss  immediate  and 
I  suggested  that  we  be  given  authority  to 
control  the  manufacture,  Import,  shipment, 
sale  and  offer  for  sale  and  use  of  equipment 
which  in  their  operation  are  capable  of 
causing   Intn^ferenca   to   radio   commaPlca- 


tions.  The  sUps  tbe  FCC  has  taken  In  the 
intervening  years  to  have  such  legislation 
cnftcted  have  culminated  In  two  bills  in  each 
Bouse  which  died  with  the  Isat  Congress. 

We  are  starting  over  and  have  trsiismltted 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  referral  to 
Congreea.  the  Bill  (S.  1016)  as  amended  by 
the  Senate.  The  prospects  ol  paasage  are 
only  as  bright  as  the  awareness  of  Congress 
as  to  tbe  acuteneas  of  the  problem. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
tiu  authority  to  prevent  the  use  of  equlp- 
iDent  which  causes  Interference  to  radio  and 
Indeed  we  have  exerclaed  It  to  the  limit  of 
our  capabUIty.  We  have  instituted  formal 
proceeding!  against  operators  of  plastic 
heaters  and  diathermy  machines  but  the 
"after  the  fact"  approach  ia  one  Involving  a 
tremendous  enforcement  problem. 

A  Senate  report  on  the  BUI  gave  an  lUlu- 
tjaUon  of  the  enforcement  problem. 

"A  serious  amount  of  interference  was 
noted  (by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency)  on 
243  megacycles,  the  frequency  used  for 
emergency  communications,  and  on  3&2 
megacycles,  tbe  homing  frequency  far  tbe 
Los  Alamltoe  Naval  Air  Station.  A  task  force 
consisting  of  Navy.  FAA  and  FCC  compo- 
nenu  undertook  to  locate  the  offending 
devices  and  to  take  action  to  eliminate  their 
effects.  ThlB  team,  using  ground  vans,  auto- 
mobiles, and  a  helicopter,  located  &8  garage 
door  openen  emltUng  Interfering  signals. 
Ittoee  68  devices  were  only  a  small  percent- 
sge  of  the  total  offenders  and  It  took  a  week 
to  locate  that  number.  The  cost  of  this 
operation,  to  the  government  was  about  1100 
per  garage  door  opener  closed  down.  This 
example  lUustratcs  the  cumbersome,  costly 
and  only  partially  effective  measures  that 
must  be  uULloed  to  get  at  and  eliminate 
Interfering  devices  under  current  law." 

Another  example  of  the  burden  to  estab- 
lish beyond  question  In  a  legal  proceeding 
that  a  piece  of  equipment  Is  the  source  of 
interferenoe  to  aircraft  communications  fol- 
lows. Our  staff  is  required  to  ride  a  plane 
to  observe  Interference  and  carefully  syn- 
chronise with  a  orew  on  tbe  ground  tbe 
observed  Interference  and  the  operation 
cycle  of  the  equipment  uhder  siispiclon  to 
firmly  establish  that  It.  and  no  other,  la 
the  equipment  that  Is  causing  hnrmfui  in- 
terference. This  Is  not  only  an  onerous 
burden  to  the  Commission  but  Is  a  highly 
ineffecUve  method  of  protecting  legitimate 
radio  users  from  the  destructive  effect*  of 
Uiterference.  since  prot«cUon  is  sccomp- 
llahed  only  aftttr  the  occurrence  of  the  Inter- 
ference, which  places  life  and  property  In 
Jeopardy  unUl   It  Is   found  and  stopped. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1M4,  we  received  ap- 
proximately 38.000  interference  complalnU 
caused  by  all  types  of  radiating  devices.  In- 
vestigation, detection  and  suppression  of 
tbeee  devices  has  been  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  other  enforcement  duties. 

When  the  Communications  Act  waa 
sdopted  in  1834.  interference  problems  were 
relBtlvely  small,  both  in  number  and  com- 
plexity. But  especially  since  World  War  II. 
with  the  explosively  rapid  growth  experience 
In  the  communications  Industry,  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  increase  In  the  number 
and  type  of  devices  capable  of  causing  harm- 
ful interference.  In  many  Instances,  those 
radiating  devices  lie  outside  the  area  con- 
ventionally associated  with  radio  transmis- 
sion and  reception.  They  include  such 
devices  as  electronic  garage  door  openers  and 
ceruin  electronic  toys,  whlcx.  because  of 
poor  design  or  other  reasons,  radiate  radio 
frequency  energy  beyond  that  needed  for 
their  functions.  They  also  Include  other  de- 
vices such  as  high-powered  electronic  heat- 
era,  diathermy  machines,  vreiders.  and  radio 
and  television  receivers,  which  radiate 
energy,  either  purposely  or  incidentally,  to 
carry  out  their  primary  functions. 


The  cumulative  effect  of  all  this  excessive 
radiation  beoomee  a  "radio  smog'  which  Is 
most  apparent  and  serious  in  large  metro- 
politan areas  precisely  where  dependable  ra- 
dio eommunlcations  are  most  needed. 

Under  the  present  scheme  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act.  compliance  by  manufacturers 
with  our  rules  and  regulations  Is  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis.  And  while  many  manufac- 
turers have  voluntarily  complied  with  otir 
radiation  requirements,  many  others  have 
refused  because  of  increased  manufacturing 
cost.  This  constitutes  an  unfair  advantage 
which  non-complying  manufacturers  hold 
over  their  competitors  and  puts  the  unsus- 
pecting consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  could  prevent  the 
use  of  the  device  If  apprehended. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  an  Impact 
which  unwanted  signals  bear  upon  our  outer 
space  program.  An  importajit  example  oc- 
curred In  December  IMS  at  the  time  of 
the  Gemini  7  space  flight.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment went  Into  court  and  obtained  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  sgalnst  a  manufacur- 
Ing  company  In  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas,  on 
the  grounds  that  certain  equipment  at  the 
plant,  including  the  Ignition  system  of  a 
winch  truck,  used  for  lifting  steel,  was  In- 
terfering with  communications  between  a 
tracking  station  at  Corptis  Chrlstl  and  tbe 
Gemini  spacecraft. 

There  are  others  whose  radio  operations 
most  be  conducted  in  an  environment  of 
low  energy  levels  such  as  the  Commission's 
monitoring  stations,  military  oommimlca- 
tlons  systems  and  radio  astronomy  observa- 
tions. High  levels  of  excessive  radiation  con- 
stantly force  such  users  to  seek  out  new 
areas  of  low  Interference  and  to  require  that 
all  devices  used  In  a  given  area  be  properly 
suppressed  against  radiation  before  use. 
Both  of  these  alternatives  impose  additional 
costs  on  the  govertiment  or  private  radio 
users.  Having  had  some  experience  in 
changing  sites,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  prob- 
lem la  serious.  Indeed  with  the  forthcom- 
ing population  explosion  there  may  soon  be 
no  place  to  go  for  radio  quiet. 

One  of  the  least  understood  aspects  of  our 
proposal  to  Congress  Is  that  we  are  seeking 
only  authority  to  prescribe  r^ulations  gov- 
erning interferenoe  devices  at  the  source  of 
supply.  We  expect  that  such  rules  ae  may 
be  promulgated  will  parallel  closely  the  regu- 
liitlons  we  have  on  the  books  governing  thetr 
use.  Such  rules  wUl  be  drawn  up  after  the 
completion  of  nile  making  proceedings  in 
which  sU  interested  parties  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  In  conformance  with  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  review- 
able In  the  ooiuts. 

Our  proposal  to  Congress  has  the  support 
of  eleven  other  government  agencies  and 
many  other  pubUc  and  private  organizations 
Senator  Pastore'i  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cluded sa  follows: 

"Your  committee  believes  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  improve  quality  of  radio  and 
television  reception,  especially  in  those 
metropolitan  areas  where  there  Is  now  ex- 
cessive radiation.  The  efficiency  of  commu- 
nications service  In  the  industrial  mdio  band 
wUl  be  enhanced.  And.  most  Important, 
some  potentially  serious  threats  to  safe  air 
navigation  and  control  will  be  alleviated. 
Finally,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's efforts  In  detecting  and  eliminat- 
ing harmful  Interference  will  be  made  more 
efficient.  All  this  will  benefit  the  public,  the 
users  of  devices  which  radiate  electromag- 
netic energy,  the  great  majority  of  msnufac- 
turers  who  presently  attempt  to  avoid  harm- 
ful Interference  problems,  and  the  users  of 
radio  communications  in  general." 

Z  trust  that  my  talk  today  has  fallen  on 
sympathetic  ears  and  you  now  have  a  some- 
what better  insight  of  our  moUves. 
Thank  you. 


Tkt  CoAstitatieB  GsAraatoei  to  Each  Sutc 
a  Repvblicui  Form  of  GoTcnuieBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  voinBuMk 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATTVES 

Tuetday.  Apra  11, 1997 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
sistent attitude  of  the  new  and  youthful 
VS.  Attorney  General.  Ramsey  Clark,  to 
permit  the  good  people  of  Caddo.  Bossier, 
and  De  Soto  Parishes  to  enjoy  the  con- 
stitutional government  guaranteed  to 
them  tmder  article  IV.  section  4  of  our 
Constitution  suggests  a  deviation  from 
his  oath  of  office  and  possible  promises 
to  a  special  Interest  group. 

And  It  may  well  be  so,  for  shortly  after 
taking  ofSce,  his  maiden  speech  was  to 
the  Washington  Urban  League's  1967 
membership  campaign.  His  remarks  In- 
cluded tbe  statement  that  the  Nation 
"needs  to  take  stock  of  where  we  are 
and  where  we  need  to  be"  In  the  dvll 
rights  effort  and  suggested  the  drive  to- 
ward equality  is  lagging  on  several  Im- 
portant fronts — Urban  League's  recent 
ruitional  project  was  for  promoting 
colored  parents  to  adopt  white  babies. 

And  now  barely  2  weeks  later,  he  has 
moved  his  occupation  army,  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense,  into  IxMilslana.  Adr 
mlttedly,  there  was  no  complaint  or  sug- 
gestion of  discrimination  In  voting.  To 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Clark's  stated  purpose 
for  invading  the  State  with  his  "Fed- 
eral spies  "  was  to  register  more  Negroes, 
to  make  it  more  convenient  for  them. 

Mr.  Clark  has  suspended  the  constitu- 
tion of  Louisiana  and  rebuffed  the  Lou- 
Islazia  Congressmen  and  '  Senators. 
However,  his  commitments  to  his  friends 
of  Urban  League  are  being  fulfilled. 

The  former  US.  Attorney  CSeneral  had 
infiltrated  his  spies  and  troops  into  my 
beloved  district  during  the  last  eiection. 
We  of  Louisiana  were  even  treated  to  the 
privilege  of  having  Federal  observers  or 
"snoopers"  in  our  voting  booths — but  it 
backfired  on  the  vote  controllers.  Free- 
men resent  outside  Interference  and 
regulation. 

I  was  rather  encouraged  by  the  elec- 
tion results  and  had  hoped  to  amend  the 
voting  rights  bill  so  that  we  could  de- 
liver equal  justice  uniformly  about  our 
Nation  by  amending  the  bill  to  send 
FMeral  watchers  Into  Chicago.  New 
York,  and  other  large  northern  areas. 
But  this  uncalled  (or  new  Invasion  by 
Mr.  Clark  shatters  any  thought  of  fair- 
ness. I  would  not  even  consider  being  a 
party  to  the  furtherance  of  such  a  pro- 
gram of  Intimidation  and  election  fraud 
on  any  fellow  American. 

Therefore,  today  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  cut  the  plnfeathers  and  the  play 
toy  of  the  Attorney  General,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  repeal  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  IMS  lock,  stock,  and  barrd 
and  restore  elections  and  voting  machin- 
ery to  the  people  in  their  re«p«<*lve 
States,  where  it  beloogs. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  State- 
Times  article  for  April  4.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  news  release  for  March  20.  and 
the  release  of  the  St.  Tammany  Parmer 
for  April  In  the  Rkcord  : 

{Prom   ttie  StAte-TlmM,  Apr.  4,   1907) 
Won't     Rsmovc    Vtrrm    KxAMvnata — Clauc 

Rsrusaa  Afpkai.  or  LoxnmuMk  Dklbution 

IV  Msmito  TooAT 

W&sRXKOTON. — Tbree  members  of  Che  Lou- 
Ist&oft  OonKreMioDAl  Z>eIegfttlon  met  wlUi 
Attorney  0«neni  EUmaey  Cl&rk  today  In  an 
un&ucccflEful  attempt  to  recall  federal  voting 
examiners  from  Caddo.  Boaaler.  and  De  Soto 
Parishes. 

Rep.  Joe  Waggonner  of  Shreveport.  and 
Seas.  RuaaeU  B.  I»ng  and  Allen  J.  Ellender 
confetred  with  Clark  tn  Long'g  capltol  office 
over  ttxe  Justice  Department  order,  put  Into 
operation  by  the  ClTll  Serrlce  Oommlulon 
yeeterday. 

"There  la  no  boala  for  federal  registrars 
In  tbeae  three  parlahes."  aaid  Long. 

"Tbe  attorney  general  and  bis  assistant 
concede  that  anyone  who  wants  to  register 
can  go  to  tbe  courthouse  and  do  eo." 

The  articulate  Waggonner  said  Clark 
"openly  admitted  there  la  no  dlsorlmlnaUoo 
In  tbe  parlsbes  Their  stated  purpose  la 
simply  to  register  more  Negroes,  to  make  It 
more  convenient  for  them." 

He  said  there  was  no  legal  bsaU  tor  the  dls- 
patcbing  of  the  examiners,  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  oi  1960  reqoirea  that  racial  dla- 
crimination  axlst  before  the  step  la  taken. 


Waggonner  said  he  and  th«  two  senators 
asked  Clark  to  take  the  registrars  out,  but 
that  the   attorney  general  refused. 

Clark  declined  to  dlAcuas  tbe  meeting,  and 
said.  "Tou  slKmld  see  the  congressmen.  We 
dlcfr  not  plan  to  make  any  comment  on  this," 

Tbe  federal  examiners  are  operating  three 
stations  tn  Caddo  ParUb  and  one  each  tn  Bos- 
sier and  De  Soto.  A  Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  earlier  a  large  factor  in  de- 
termining IX  reglstrara  are  needed  U  the  per- 
centage of  eligible  Negroes  actually  regis- 
tered. 

Tbe  spokesman  said  only  38  per  cent  of 
De  Soto's  eligible  Negroes  were  registered, 
while  tbe  figure  dropped  to  37  per  cent  for 
Caddo  and  34  per  cent  for  Bossier. 

Under  terms  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  a  60 
per  cent  registration  Qgure  la  considered  In 
compliance,  baaed  on  a  county  by  oounty  as- 
sessment. Tbe  orer-ail  Louisiana  figure  la 
about  30  percent. 

Waggonner  said:  "The  ends  do  not  Justify 
tbe  means.  These  actions  by  the  attorney 
general  denote  a  lack  of  application  of  oom- 
moa  sense.  There  is  no  nonoonformlty  with 
the  law  by  our  regtstran,  but  this  did  not 
concern  the  Justice  Department." 

Long  said  the  department  believes  registra- 
tion will  be  Increased  by  sending  federal  reg- 
istrars to  tbe  precincts. 

"This  may  be  true,"  be  said,  "but  in  ab- 
sence of  dlscrlmlnatloo  I  don't  believe  fed- 
eral   registrars    are    Justl&ed." 

Long  said  this  was  a  point  of  disagree- 
ment at  the  meeting  and  that  be  will  take 
the  matter  up  with  tbe  Department  again  in 
a  month  or  two. 

(Prom  tbe  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Poet. 
l£ar.  ao.  1967) 
Cnm.  RioHTs  KQtTAX.rrT  Dam  Lacs.  Ramsbt 
CLAas  Tnxa  Uaaajr  Ijuaux 
(By  John  Carmody) 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  said  yes- 
terday the  Nation  "needs  to  take  stock  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  need  to  be^'  In 
the  civu  rights  effort  and  suggested  the  drive 
towards   equality   Is   tagging   on   several   Im- 
portant fronts. 

Clark  spoke  before  sd  overflow  audience 
of  1300  attending  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Wssb- 
Ingtoo    Urban    League's    1967    memberalilp 


campaign  at  the  Prealdentlal  Arms.  The 
League  has  a  goal  of  Ifi.OOO  member*  in  its 
eight-week  drive 

The  Attorney  General  told  the  crowd  that 
"some  say  we  have  been  going  pretty  fast 
(in  tbe  civil  rlghU  movement).  But  I'd 
have  to  say  we  have  not." 

He  Ucked  off  statistics  tn  employment, 
education,  housing,  health  and  constitutional 
rights  to  Indicate  the  lag  in  Negro  progress. 

•Por  tbe  real  story  of  Negro  employment." 
Clark  said,  "we  must  go  to  the  central  city — 
tbe  ghetto — and  look  most  cloeely  at  the 
young  people.  18  and  17  years  old.  to  see  the 
great  tragedy  among  us.  Hopeful  as  those 
young  people  are.  there  are  no  Jobs  for  them." 

He  said  chat  more  than  half  of  all  Negro 
college  students  attend  Southern  or  border 
state  segregated  schools  where  faculty  sala- 
ries and  libraries  are  Inadequate. 

"The  majority  of  these  students  will  go  on 
to  teach  school  with  all  their  hearts,  beliefs 
and  faltb,"  be  said,  "but  If  we  don't  move 
strongly  In  education  we  will  loee  another 
generation"  to  the  disadvantages  of  poor 
teacher  training. 

He  noted  that  "rudimentary  legislation" 
wiU  be  discussed  on  Capltol  Hill  this  week  to 
guarantee  fair  Jury  trials  for  Negroes. 

"What  can  be  clearer."  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asked,  "than'tbat  we  have  to  live  to- 
gether with  respect  and  love? 

"We  must  reallase."  be  concluded,  "most  of 
all.  how  far  we  have  to  go,  bow  much  faith, 
courage  and  strength  we  need  to  continue 
the  effort." 

Columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan,  a  former  govern- 
ment official.  Ls  chalmian  of  tbe  membership 
drive.  He  told  tbe  audience  that  "the  great- 
eat  tragedy  that  could  befall  tbe  Negro  today 
la  to  conclude  that  protest  Is  an  end  In  itself." 

"There  Is  no  single  best  means  of  achieving 
equality."  Rowan  said.  "I  will  not  abandon 
the  goal  of  having  my  children  become  first- 
class  citizens  in  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life.  They'll  also  have  'green  power* 
(money)  and  'red  power'  (courage).  This  Is 
the  only  'black  power'  tbat  can  be  mean- 
ingful." 

"If  we  can  move  this  city."  Rowan  added, 
referring  to  the  membership  drive,  "we  can 
move  this  Nation." 

(Prom  tbe  St.  Tammany  (Ia.)  Parmer. 

Apr.  7.  1067] 

Law  vob  UAaaACHasKTTS  Nor  Sams  as 

LomaiAMA 

Southerners  seem  hardened  to  tbe  fact  tbat 
they  are  consistently  being  discriminated 
against  by  tbelr  own  government. 

So  often  and  so  steadily  that  apparently 
people  of  tbe  Deep  South  an*  conditioned  to 
the  facts  of  Ufe  as  ouUioed  for  them  by 
Washington,  and  are  realgned  to  acceptance 
of  tbe  boundary  differentials. 

Court  decisions  aimed  spitefully  at  states 
which  did  not  support  tbe  ruling  power  In 
Washington  are  so  obvious  that  adults  old 
enough  to  remember  when  fairness  and  ooa- 
Btituttonal  government  were  unquestioned 
now  shudder  in  disbelief  and  ask  how  this 
could  come  to  pass  in  our  advertised  "land  of 
tbe  free". 

I  have  here  oo  my  desk  a  post  card  recently 
mailed  to  citizens  In  Dover.  Mass,  by  the 
Dover  League  of  Women  Voters,  urging  reg- 
istration. 

QuatlficaUons  to  register  in  Maaaachu- 
setts— Kennedy  ooimtry — Include  being  "able 
to  read  and  write",  tbe  card  specifically 
states. 

While  this  law  Is  a  wise  one  and  and  ac- 
cepted In  many  states  outside  the  South,  alx 
Dixie  states  must,  under  new  federal  law. 
register  oomplete  Illiterates,  and  federal  com- 
mlsaloners  frequently  are  on  band  to  "assist" 
them  tn  voting. 

Question:  Do  the  illiterates  knov  who  they 
have  voted  for  after  being  assisted  IX  they 
cannot  read  nor  write? 

The  big  word  from  Waahtnirtoo  and  echoed 


by  television  and  other  news  media  has  been 
Don -discrimination . 

But  the  South  has  been  exempted.  Dis- 
crtmlnatioo  against  those  states  fighting  to 
maintain  old-fashioned  patriotism,  personal 
freedoms,  constitutional  govemroent  now  has 
become  a  way  of  life;  a  disagreeable,  loath- 
some rut. 

Somehow,  we  begin  to  feel  other  areas  of 
the  United  States  are  awakening  to  what  ts 
going  on. 

If  the  South  doesn't  get  support  in  iU 
Qght.  then  all  60  states  will  be  the  losers,  not 
merely  Dixie  alone. 
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AmeriuBiuB  Etuj  Conleit 


.    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11. 1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  annually. 
the  Erie  County  American  Legion,  the 
Legion  Auxiliary,  and  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y..  sponsor  an 
Americanism  Essay  Contest.  This  years 
contest  topic  was  "What  Americanism 
Means  to  Me." 

In  announcing  the  contest,  the  spon- 
sors referred  to  the  definition  of  Amer- 
icarUsm  in  Webster's  dlctlofiary  as: 

Attaobmeot  or  loyalty  to  tbe  United  States, 
its  tradition.   Interests  or  Ideals. 

They  wanted  the  pupils  of  Buffalo  and 
Erie  County  schools  to  aznpUfy  this  defi* 
nlUon  in  the  38th  annual  Americanism 
Essay  Contest — what  is  meant  by  "tradi- 
tions, Interests,  or  Ideals"?  The  girls 
and  boys  were  asked  to  tell  in  a  straight- 
forward way — not  flowery  words  and 
phrases — what  Americanism  means  to 
them,  our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

More  than  300  schools  enrolled  their 
pupils,  ranging  from  the  sixth  through 
the  12th  grades.  More  than  600  manu- 
scripts were  Judged.  The  six  girls  and 
six  boys  whose  essays  were  Judged  best 
In  their  respective  divisions  were  re- 
warded with  a  6-day,  expense-free  trip 
to  Washington  during  the  Easter  holi- 
days. 

I  Include  below  the  complete  texts  of 
the  first  six  essay  winners: 

PtasT  Win  NINO  Essat 
(By    Ernestine    D.    Brown.    15.    Woodlawn 

Junior  High  School  freahmsn.  winner  of 

girls  division  of  the  Buffalo  pubUo  high 

school     classification:      Ruth      Alexander. 

teacher) 

Americanism  Is  tbe  "ism"  that  Is  based 
upon  the  philosophy  that  there  are  extra- 
ordinary pceslblUtles  In  the  average  ordinary 
American.  Americanism  is  the  belief  In  the 
man,  the  individual  man. 

Americanism  Is  an  everlasting  challenge — 
a  challenge  to  sulve.  to  achieve  and  to  oc- 
compUsh.  In  these  United  States  each  man 
can  use  his  meaning  snd  evaluation  of 
Americanism  to  become  the  man  he  wants. 
He  can  dream,  envision,  and  conquer. 

Americanism  doesn't  require  an  individual 
to  compromise  with  bis  government,  con- 
science or  rellgloD  to  attain  bis  goal.  The 
roots  of  Americanism  are  given  to  each  of 
us — it  Is  a  distinct  privilege  that  every  in- 
dtvdual  can  develop  to  the  beet  of  his  abili- 
ties.   This  is  Aznericanism. 

Americanism  is  an  underlying  attitude  of 
love  for  freedom  and  the  art  of  constantly 


working  toward  tbe  perfect  society  of  Ameri- 
canism. This  society  of  individual  rights 
and  ambitions  Is  the  society  of  Americanism. 

America  is  tbe  haven  tor  all  peoples  who 
have  the  inlUatlvc  to  want  to  better  them- 
selves. It  is  a  land  whera  freedom  is  every- 
one's innate  right. 

Without  the  Ideals  of  Americanism,  race 
hatred  and  intolerance  would  become  can- 
cerous throughout  the  world.  The  aspira- 
tions of  Americanism,  act  as  a  bulwark  of 
strength  against  tbe  "Isms"  of  coQununl&m 
and  socialism. 

Correlated  with  tbeoe  aspects  of  American- 
ism is  aUo  an  obligation  on  tbe  individual's 
part  lor  allegiance  and  adherence  to  the 
Just  iftws  of  this  country. 

When  God  created  man  perhaps  Be  had 
America  in  mind — a  place  for  man's  spirit 
and  mind  to  grow. 

Amerlcanlsn  spells  out  and  upholds  tbe 
human  dignity  of  every  individual. 

SccoHD  Winning  Essst 
(By  Jean  M.  Horohoe.  13,  elghth-grsde  pupil 

of  school  66.  winner  of  the  girls'  division  of 

the     Buffalo    public     elementary     school 

classification:    Marjorle   L-  Nast,   teacher) 

Americanism  Is  more  than  a  word.  In  my 
opinion.  It  Is  three  dimensional.  The  three 
dimensions  are:  Freedom  to  worship  as  we 
please,  free  competition,  and  the  promise  of 
happiness  if  we  work  for  it. 

Americanism  U  present  everywhere  as  I 
walk  down  a  town  or  city  street.  I  see  peo- 
ple of  all  different  naUonallty  backgrounds 
who  are  free  to  go  anywhere  they  please. 

There  are  churches  of  all  different  relig- 
ions open  to  all  who  aisb  to  walk  in  and  visit 
or  become  members. 

Tbe  rivalry  among  shopkeepers  Is  typical  of 
the  American  sense  of  competition.  Free- 
dom, prosperity  and  promise  seem  to  hang 
In  tbe  air,  and  the  bo[>e  snd  promise  of  the 
future  is  typified  In  the  American  child. 

Then.  too.  we  have  the  hypocrite,  the  draft 
card  burner.  Where  else  but  in  America 
would  such  a  person  be  tolerated?  Where 
else  but  tn  this  great  nation  of  liberty,  free- 
dom, and  equality  In  the  eyes  of  the  law 
would  a  person,  who  Ls  unwilling  to  give  any- 
thing of  himself  to  protect  our  rlgbu,  be 
allowed  to  have  any  rights? 

Every  person  has  his  own  way  of  prac- 
Uclng  Americanism.  I  believe  that  show- 
ing my  Americanism  is  by  meaning  every 
word  I  say  when  I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my 
Bag. 

I  study  tbe  Uves  of  truly  great  men  such 
as  George  Waablngton.  Kathan  Hale,  and 
Abraham  Unooln  and  I  try  to  Identify  with 
them. 

I  strive  to  do  my  tiest  to  make  America 
an  even  greater  nation  In  which  to  live  by  be- 
ing a  responsible  daughter  snd  a  serious 
student. 

Americanism  is  my  way  of  Ufe  In  America. 
I  go  to  the  church  of  my  choice.  I  compete 
with  pupils  in  my  school,  and  I  have  tbe 
promise  of  continuing  happiness  and  a  suc- 
cessful future  if  I  work  for  It. 

My  only  hope  Is  tbat  we  will  not  allow 
this  way  ot  life  to  be  destroyed. 

THnu>  Winning  Essay 

(By  Nelson  G.  Lyman.  Jr.,   17.  Sputh  Park 
High   School  senior,  winner  of   Boys  Divi- 
sion of  the  Buffalo  PubHc  High  School  Clas- 
siflcation.     Nancy  B.  Gorman,  teacher) 
Americanism  Is  as  indefinable  as  faith,  as 
complex  as  love,  and  its  interpretations  are 
as  individual  as  man  himself.     No  one  sen- 
tence could  ever  adequately  summariae  its 
meaning;  no  one  person  could  ever  claim  to 
know  its  true  meaning. 

Americanism  is  tbe  t)eat  within  every  heart 
that  hears  tbe  story  of  our  nation's  begin- 
ning.   It  Ls  the  wide-eyed  wonder  of  a  child 


at  the  base  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  the  prs^er  of  thanksgiving 
offered  by  each  Immigrant  passing  the  Sutue 
of  Liberty.  It  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  farm- 
er as  be  surveys  his  field  of  wavlug  wheat, 
and  the  pride  of  tbe  steelworlter  placing  the 
final  girder  atop  a  tall  buUdlng. 

The  pain  that  one  feels  every  time  on  Allied 
soldier  dies  in  Vietnam  is  Americanism.  It  is 
a  part  of  tbe  shame  of  racial  discrimination 
and  the  horror  of  each  automobile  accident. 
Concern  over  the  rising  wime  rate  and  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Fund  «re  both  Amer- 
icanism. 

Americanism  is  anger  over  corruption  with- 
in tbe  government.  It  is  voUng  on  ElecUon 
Day  and  expressing  opinions  at  open  budget 
hearings.  It  is  the  Teen-age  Republicans 
and  the  Teen-age  Democrats  as  certainly  as 
it  is  the  United  States  Congress  snd  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Americanism  Is  campaigning  for  tbe  oDce 
of  mayor  of  Big  Flats  with  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  if  It  were  a  race  for  tbe  United 
States  Presidency. 

This,  along  with  as  many  other  deffnitions 
as  there  are  people  in  our  nation,  is  Ameri- 
canism. It  Is  more  than  a  wtntl:  more  than 
many  words.  Americanism  Is  every  Amen- 
csn. 

FOITSTH    WIKNINO    Es&AV 

(By   Paul    Mank.   13.   elgbth-grade   pupil  of 

School  80.  winner  of  Boys  Division  of  the 

Buffalo  Public  Elementary  School  Cl&ssifl- 

cation.     Mrs.   Mary  Ljrncb,   teacher} 

Americanism  first  means  fulfilling  the  re- 

sponslbUlty  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past. 

It  means  fultUling  one's  responsibility  to  the 

long  dead  Mlnuteman  who  first  won  freedom 

and    built   a   government   based   on    it.      It 

means  fulfUllng  tbe  responsibility  to  all  tboae 

who  fought  during  the  Civil  War  to  preserve 

the  Union  and  obtain  rights  for  aU  men. 

It  means  fulfilling  a  reeponalblUty  to  tbe 
"doughboy"  of  World  War  I.  the  "GI "  of 
World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam  who 
fought,  and  are  still  fighting  to  protect  free 
people  from  those  who  seek  to  enslave  them. 
Americanism  also  means  keeping  America 
strong  today.  It  is  government  serving  the 
people  by  providing  protection  tor  them  and 
tbalr  property  and  compensation  lor  unem- 
ployment or  other  misfortunes. 

If  aaiy  government  does  not  serve  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  not  worthy  of  those  It  represents. 
We  must  now,  as  always,  zealously  guard  our 
personal  liberties,  for  It  was  in  search  of  these 
that  many  people  caroe  to  our  country. 

Tbe  most  important  of  these  Is  the  free- 
dom of  religion;  for  reUglon  should  always 
be  a  matter  of  personal  choice.  Our  de- 
pendency on  God  has  been  foremost  in  the 
past,  in  the  present,  and  we  hope  It  wUl'tw 
in  tbe  future. 

Americanism  means  continuing  tn  tbe  fu- 
ttire  tbe  {n'lnciples  established  in  the  past. 
We  must  keep  our  government  strong  by 
voting  and  speaking  out  against  what  Is 
wrong.  We  must  outlast  communism  be- 
catise  we  have  a  pride  in  our  own  property 
and  we  have  tbe  basic  freedom  that  all  men 
deserve. 

But.  most  of  all.  we  must  safeguard  Ameri- 
canism throughout  our  world,  and  if.  God 
willing,  we  reach  new  worlds,  we  must  take 
Americanism,  with  Its  basic  freedom  and 
equality,  with  us. 

Fifth  Winning  Essat 

(By  Lynn  C.  de  SUvey.  16,  East  Aurora  High 

School  senior,  winner  of  Girls  Dlvieicm  of 

the  Erie  County  Public  High  School  Classl- 

flcauon.     Ellaabeth  M.  Harp,  teacher) 

A  waving  flag,  a  Fourth  ot  July  parade, 

saying  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance — ^they're  all 

symbols     of     patrtotism^<rtitw8rd     symbols 

that  boast  a  strong  nauonal  feeling.     Tet, 


Americanism  does  not  always  mean  an  out- 
ward show  of  fireworks  and  red.  white  and 
blue  streamers.  It  can  be  as  unapparent  as 
nu  unspoken  thought,  showing  itself  tn  tbe 
form  of  community  service,  conscientious 
voting,  or  ordinary  deeds.  Sometimes  <the 
latter  represents  a  more  sloc««  feeling  of 
Americanism. 

A  person  who  is  truly  proud  of  his  country 
does  all  he  can  to  nipport  it.  without  ex- 
pecting a  reward,  whether  he  organises  a 
tree-planting  oommittae  in  his  own  town,  or 
IS  b«ul  of  tbe  Peace  Corps. 

It  isn't  tbe  slse  or  tbe  status  of  the  job 
that  Is  important — It's  the  feeUng  that  goes 
with  It  and  the  reason  why  the  job  is  being 
done.  II  tbat  reason  Is  a  humane  feeling 
toward  fellow  men  and  love  of  country,  then 
the  satisfaction  one  receives  Is  worth  more 
than  any  tangible  reward. 

Americanism  means  fighting  for  one'« 
country  even  if  it  inconveniences  personal 
affairs  or  feelings.  It's  choosing  a  leader  or 
representative  wisely  so  as  to  have  an 
efficient  and  honest  goyemment. 

It's  believing  In  God.  who.  after  all,  gave 
us  this  country  to  be  proud  of.  It's  spread- 
ing the  news  that  America  Is  a  great  place  to 
live  while  constantly  striving  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

And  it's  an  unceasing  warmth  Inside, 
knowing  tbat  tbe  privileges  and  good  things 
we  enjoy  today  were  achieved  by  the  Ameri- 
canism of  our  ancestors. 

Sixth  Winning  Essat 
(By  Christine  Rapp,   14,   ninttb-grsde  pupil 

of  Kenmore  Junior  High  School,  winner  of 

tbe    Girls    Division    of    the    Erie    County 

Public  Junior  High  School   Classiflcation. 

Ida  Fabian,  teacher) 

Americanism  is  not  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration or  "My  Country  'tis  of  Thee."  It 
reaches  a  little  deeper,  deep  within  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  Americans.  Americanism 
Is.  like  many  other  emotions,  sometimes 
hldd«i  within  a  person.  But  anyone  who 
stands  somewhat  taller  when  be  sings  the 
National  Anthem,  or  whoee  heart  pblpiutes 
as  be  watches  tbe  Stars  and  Stripes  pass  by, 
knows  It  exists. 

The  child  printing  in  bold  letters  "United 
States  of  America"  on  bis  first  map  recog- 
nizes tbat  proud,  privileged  feeling.  Tbe 
new  Americana,  Immigrants  seeking  equal 
opportunities  and  fuller  Uves,  know  they 
have  attained  tbelr  goals  as  they  clutch  their 
citlaenahip  papors  and  wave  American  Hags. 

Ametlcanlsiii  Is  not  only  the  work  of 
George  Waahlngton,  Thomas  Jefferson  or 
Patrick  Henry,  It  Is  also  the  work  of  tKbu- 
aands  upon  thousands  ot  nameless  men. 

Without  the  cc^nlsts.  farmers.  Western 
pioneers,  gold  miners,  steeiworkers  and  the 
loyal  masses  behind  them,  our  leaders  could 
have  doDe  nothing.  T^etr  determination. 
tbelr  muscle  power,  tbelr  love  for  this  land 
complemented  tbe  Intelligence  and  com- 
petency of  tbe  governing  l>ody. 

Americanism  oould  never  have  developed 
without  our  forefathers.  It  was  they  who 
revolted.  Jt  was  they  who  formed  and  esUb- 
Itsbed  the  govemmeot,  it  was  their  blood 
that  was  spilled  and  their  lives  that  were 
lost  to  make  this  "tbe  land  of  tbe  free  and 
tbe  home  of  tbe  brave." 

Their  children,  the  ciUzens  of  today,  live 
in  the  greatest  democratic  nation  of  tbe 
world.  They  b^n  life  as  equals  and  enjoy 
the  same  opportunities,  free  to  live  as  they 
deem  fit.  To  me  and  to  most  Americans. 
Americanism  expresses  the  Joy  I  feel  ss  I  say. 
"I'm  proud  to  be  an  American!" 

The  essays  of  tbe  remaining  six  win- 
ners   will    be    inserted    In    tomorrow's 

RCCORD. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


or  mrw  To«K 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadat.  April  ll.ttS? 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  too  many 
Americans,  and  too  many  at  ut.  find  our- 
selves talcing  for  gouited  the  good  things 
In  life  By  this  I  mean  the  Uttle  things — 
the  ability  to  run  and  walk  well,  to  match 
our  peers  in  physical  ability,  and  to  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basif  with  our  contem- 
poraries. 

The  career  of  a  man  I  know  has  not 
Involved  taking  any  of  these  things  lor 
granted  He  came  to  the  end  o(  World 
War  n.  like  so  many  of  us.  seeking  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  a  normal  life  which 
has  been  Interrupted  for  several  years. 
But  John  C.  Tlranno  was  unlike  many 
of  us  In  one  respect — he  had  lost  a  leg 
In  the  war 

But  it  did  not  stop  him.  He  battled 
back  against  the  dlsabUlty,  he  refused  to 
let  it  deter  his  advancement.  And  the 
qualities  of  fortitude  which  he  demon- 
strated so  graphically  on  the  battlefields 
of  France  continued  to  carry  him 
through  Ufe.  He  took  a  position  In  the 
Federal  service  as  a  clerk  In  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  He 
just  wanted  to  be  an  "ordinary"  guy; 
he  did  not  want  any  special  favors. 

And  one  day  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
Col.  WUllam  J.  King,  the  extremely  ca- 
pable district  director  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  in  Buf- 
falo. N.Y..  noticed  Tlranno  and  the  qual- 
ities he  exhibited  In  trying  to  be  "just  an 
ordinary  guy." 

Tlranno  is  now  an  Immigration  in- 
spector and  probably  one  of  the  beat  In 
the  business.  Colonel  King  maintains. 

His  attitude,  his  dedication,  and  his 
fortitude  were  recognized  recently  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  He  was  cited  for 
"meritorious  service  and  In  appreciation 
for  exceptional  contributions  in  furtiier- 
ing  the  employment  of  the  handicapped." 
at  a  dinner  In  his  honor  on  December  19 
In  Buffalo.  His  boss.  Colonel  King,  was 
probably  the  proudest  man  there  that 
evening. 

I  was  proud  to  have  a  small  part  in 
the  ceremony.  In  my  behalf.  Colonel 
King  presented  Tiranno  with  an  Ameri- 
can flag  which  had  Sown  atop  the  Cap- 
itol dome.  The  certificate  recognized 
his  "exemplary  achievement." 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Hon.  Thaodios  J.  Dulski. 
Mr.  Tlranno's  Representative  to  this 
honorable  body,  shares  my  esteem  for 
the  courage  and  fortitude  of  this  man 
and  joins  me  in  this  salute. 

In  recognition  of  the  example  John 
C.  Tlranno  has  given  us,  I  should  like 
also  to  place  In  the  Ricoao  the  follow- 
ing news  article,  published  in  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  of  March  18.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be  pleased 
to  share  with  me  the  story  of  this  "or- 
dinary guy,"  John  C.  Tiranno. 


The  article  follows: 
Losing  >  Lis  ih  Womui  W»l  n  I>IDl«"r  Su>w 
OowK  JoKM  TnuufNO 
(By  Bob  WUllamsi 
AcconUng  to  John  C.  Tlnuxno,  b«  la  a  »«T 
ordinnry  Itlnd  of  guy,  to  whom  nothing  out 
of  the  ortlnary  ever  happen*. 

That  la  probably  tru«,  U  you  Ignore  some 
hlghUghu  m  the  lUt  of  this  very  ordinary 
guy  who  w«»  born  and  brought  up  In  BuBalo 
by  Itaaan-twm  parents  who  had  the  Old- 
World  respect  toe  authority  and  government, 
eapedaUy  aa  they  found  It  >a  Unmlgianta  to 
the  VS.  ' 

They  InstiUed  In  him  a  love  of  America  ana 
an  irresistible  urge  to  get  a  good  education, 
both  of  which  matured  about  the  «»me  tune. 
After  graduation  from  Hulchlnaon-Central 
High  School.  John  went  to  »  bualneae  echool 
for  two  yeara.  learning  to  do  typing  and 
•horthand  His  pareou  were  pleaaed  when 
he  took  a  clerical  job. 

That  dldnt  laat  long,  though.  Over  in 
Europe.  World  War  n  nnaUy  got  around  to 
a  place  where  American  aoldlers  were  needed, 
and  John,  a  private  In  Oo.  D.  J30th  Regi- 
ment, 83d  Infantry  Division,  was  one  of  them. 
Landing  In  France  with  a  bunch  of  other 
ordinary  Ola  all  days  after  D-Day.  Joton  did 
Bome  ordinary  OghUng  In  the  Normandy 
apple  orcharda  and  hedgerows  for  more  than 
a  month. 

Then  one  day.  he  and  lotne  other  oKUnary 
•oldlers.  under  are  from  a  battery  o<  Ger- 
man 88.  near  St  Lo.  were  hit  when  a  aheU 
exploded  directly  overhead. 

Johns  left  leg  took  tome  shrapnel.  He 
lay  there  aa  the  medics  came  up  and  loaded 
some  of  his  buddlea  onto  strotcheta.  One 
of  them,  placed  on  a  stretcher,  waa  removed 
because  he  had  died  in  the  minute  or  so  it 
took  to  lift  him  up.  A  couple  of  othera  bad 
been  killed  outright. 

The  medics  put  John  on  the  stretcher  and 
carried  him  back  to  a  Held  hoaplUl.  Back 
Ui  EngUnd.  a  few  days  later,  doctors  am- 
putated hU  leg  above  the  knee. 

In  Buffalo.  Johns  parenu  had  a  hart  time. 
To  them.  It  seemed  like  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  to  a  pretty  girl  named  Lee  Uueller,  John 
was  JtlU  the  greateet  guy  of  all. 

Johns  biggest  batUe  waa  getUng  accua- 
tomed  to  an  artiadal  leg.  He  married  the 
girl  back  bome,  and  they  have  a  son.  Samuel, 


"It's  largely  menul,"  he  said,  "It's  a 
strange  thing  at  first  to  put  your  weight  oo 
something  you  can't  feel.  I  try  to  ahow  tbem 
how  to  get  used  to  using  it." 

Someumes  he  spends  several  hours  with 
a  fellow,  demonstrating,  encouraging  .  .  . 

"He  has  to  develop  con&tence,"  said  John. 
"Stop  worrying  about  each  step  and  just  put 
It  out  there.  So  what  If  he  falls  down  once 
In  awhUe?" 

A  very  ordinary  guy,  John  Tlranno,  but 
the  disabled  American  Veterans  don't  think 
■o.  Tbey  recommended  him  for  the  Presi- 
dent's snd  governor's  citation  for  meritorious 
service  to  the  handicapped  recently. 

When  the  award  was  presented.  John's 
wife  was  Introduced.  'That  made  John 
happy,  because  he  thinks  she  deserves  some 
of  the  credit  for  anything  he  has  accom- 
plished 

That's  about  all  there  U  to  It.  except  one 
thing.  John  went  down  in  the  basement  of 
the  house  at  4S9  Potomdb  the  other  day. 
figuring  If  he  could  do  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  one  of  these  days,  be  might  tjetter 
inspire  some  f>ther  guy  who  had  lost  a  leg 
"1  can  rim."  he  aald.  aa  he  began  practic- 
ing In  his  basement.  "When  I  ahow  thoae 
guys  that  I  can  nm.  they'll  Just  have  to  be- 
Ueve  thtngsll  be  all  right  with  them." 

John  Tiranno.  as  you  can  see.  Is  a  very 
ordinary  guy. 
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Pour  years  alter  *be  ww  waa  over.  John 
tried  for  ft  Job  aa  Immlgrfttlon  lnap«:lor. 
largely  beca.u9c  he  aUU  conaldered  hUnielf 
a  very  ordinary  guy  deaplte  tOa  fame  leg. 

He  waa  turned  down  on  the  ground  that  an 
immigration  inspector  haa  to  be  a  100% 
top  physical  specimen  with  aU  the  ordinary 
natural  equipment  that  goea  with  It. 

John  Uxik  a  clerical  Job  in  ibe  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturaUzatlon  Service  in  1M9;  but 
he  wasn't  through  fighting  for  a  betUr  Job. 
For  the  next  13  years,  he  kept  peetertng 
everyone  he  thought  could  open  the  door 
to  a  better  Job  for  ordinary  guys  auch  aa  he. 
One  day  Col  WilUam  J.  King,  district  dl- 
dlrector  of  the  service  here,  watched  John 
moving  some  file  cablneu  with  a  two-wheeled 
Uuck. 

Bven  a  tricky  task  like  that  la  no  problem 
for  John.  The  colonel  was  impressed  enough 
to  recommend  him  for  a  Job  as  Inspector, 
ftist  time  a  man  wUh  a  major  disability  had 
made  It. 

Taking  his  place  In  one  of  the  booths  at 
the  Peace  Bridge,  John  has  performed  his 
work  like  any  ordinary  iminlgratloa  Inspec- 
tor, and  caught  his  share  of  smugglers. 

Through  the  winter,  when  traffic  on  the 
bridge  la  light,  he  works  in  the  records  and 
Investigations  sections  and  Border  Patrol; 
but  when  the  weather  opens  up,  he's  back 
on  the  bridge  or  rtdlng  a  train  down  from 
Canada  or  checking  U3.>bound  passengers 
at  the  Toronto  alrp(»t. 

Meanwhile,  he  takes  time  to  help  others 
who  are  new  to  the  experience  of  losing  a 
leg.    Re  knows  how  they  feel. 


Arthur  Hoppc  ia  Ratsia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUTOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  AvrH  It.  1997 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
satirist.  Arthur  Hoppe,  wa6  In  Moaoow 
and  one  of  his  ooluinns  written  while  In 
Moaoow  and  one  written  after  he  left 
Russia  are  moot  Interesting.  The  col- 
umns follows: 

Mn  CI  DaoosHB*.  You  Rat  Finkh 
Uoscow — Thanks  U)  my  consumate  com- 
mand of  the  difficult  Russian  tongue  I  have 
aooompllshed  my  Mission  to  Mowx>w  in  under 
four  days.    A  record. 

My  ralsalon.  you  may  recollect,  was  to  make 
the  most  out  of  the  new  era  o<  BovteC-Amer- 
Ican  frlendahlp  by  collecting  a  bundle  of 
niblce  Id  heard  they  owed  me  Thla  was 
for  a  piece  Krokodll.  the  HussUn  satirical 
magazine,  reprinted  a  couple  of  years  ago 
In  preparation  for  my  mission  I  learned  an 
entire  Russian  phnue  by  heart,  no  me&n  feat 
The  one  I  chose  was  "Mir  ee  drooshba."  or 
"Peace  and  friendship  '■  I  figured  this  wwild 
be  equally  handy  lor  getting  into  the  gentle- 
men's lounge  or  o«t  of  Jail 

So  for  a  couple  of  days  I  wandered  around 
Moscow  saying.  "Mir  ee  drooahba"  and  did 
anybody  know  where  Krokodll  waa?  No- 
Ixxly.  from  cab  drivers  to  fellow  newsmen, 
did.  It's  amazing  the  way  a  magazine  of  five 
mllUon  drculaUon  can  disappear. 

And  then,  at  a  party,  whom  should  I  meet 
but  Mr.  Mark  VUensky.  an  editor  of  Krokodll 
"Mir  ee  drooahba."  I  cried,  and  then,  as  a 
brilliant  afterthought,  Ijsdded,  "ee  rubles!" 
This  BO  broke  up  Mr.  VUensky  that  he  told 
me  where  his  oflices  were,  made  an  appotnt- 
msnt  for  the  next  day  and  even  promised  to 
try  for  "a  token  payment "  of  some  sort.  Of 
oourae.  there's  no  copyright  agreement,  and 
It  waa  only  a  small  article  and  It  was  a  long 
time  ago  and  .  .  . 

But  I  want  anyway.  Mr.  VUensky  intro- 
duced me  to  his  chief  editor,  a  regular  Tartar 
by  his  looks.  "Mir  ee  drooshba  ee  rt^Iea."  I 
said.    And  he  broke  up. 


He  gave  me  ao  autographed  copy  of  a  book 
be  bsd  written  on  fishing  (In  Russian),  a 
wuvenlr  lapel  pin  and  a  warm  handshake. 
"Be  rubles?"  I  said. 

So  he  told  a  Joke.  It  s?ems  poets"  brains 
ftre  worth  100  rubles  a  pound.  Writcra'  bruins 
200  rubles  a  pound  and  bumortsU"  brains  600 
rubles  a  pound— because  you  have  to  klU  so 
m»ny  humorists  to  get  a  pound.  I  broke  up. 
uneasily. 

He  was  aUll  laughing  when  he  signed  a 
piece  of  paper.  Another  gentleman  took  me 
and  the  paper  over  to  another  building, 
where  It  got  stamped,  reetamped  and  re- 
resiomped.  At  last  he  counted  over  60  rubles 
snd  10  kopeks — about  (OS.OO. 

"There's  your  60  rubles."  he  said  shaking 
my  hand,  "leas  00  kopeks  for  Income  taxes." 

Soviet  income  taxee?  Oood  heavens,  how 
did  I  know  the  USSR  wouldn't  use  my  90 
kopeks  to  build  nuclear  missiles  with  which 
to  blow  up  many  jwaceful.  friendly  Ameri- 
cans? Like  me?  I  certainly  wouldn't  want 
to  contrlbuu  to  a  cause  like  that. 

Well,  not  to  worry.  I've  been  told  you 
don't  have  to  pay  Soviet  Income  taxes  if  you 
make  less  than  730  rubles  a  year.  So  I'm 
flUog  for  a  rebate.  Already.  I've  found  a 
fellow  who  knows  where  I  can  get  a  good 
Uwyer.  Tot.  he  figures.  69  rubles  and  10 
kopeks. 

Mir  ee  drooshba  ee  kopeks,  you  tax  col- 
lectors. 

It's  a  Bkusv  To  Lun  Rvsau  BxHure 
ViXNNA— I'm  out  I     The  feeling  of  escape, 
the  sense  of  relief  that  washes  over  you  aa 
you  safely  cross  the  Soviet  border  is  bard  to 
describe. 

But  what  la  even  harder  Is  to  know  whether 
It  is  Justified. 

Was  I  watched  during  my  week  In  Russia? 
Was  my  room  bugged,  my  mall  opened? 
Were  those  two  tough  characters  questioning 
my  maid  MVT>  agents? 

Or  were  the  constant  tension,  the  occa- 
sional suspicions,  the  flashes  of  fear  merely 
the  result  of  imaginings  produced  by  20  year* 
of  Cold  War  condlUonlng?  I  simply  don't 
Icnow. 

Tot  the  casual  tourist,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  secure  place  to  visit  than  Russia.  The 
Intourlst  guides  meet  you  at  trains  and 
planes  and  shepherd  you  to  your  hotel  and 
usher  you  through  each  airport.  How  c«m- 
venlent  it  is.  Bow  coddled  you  feel.  And 
yet.  aa  old  Russia  hands  point  out.  what  an 
efficient  way  to  keep  tabs  on  where  you  go 
and  whom  you  see. 

I  think  of  Russian  friends  I  made  and  how 
openly  they  Uughed  and  Joked  in  private 
about  politics  or  bureaucracy.  And  yet.  If  ws 
parted  In  a  hotel  lobby  or  public  square, 
how  quickly  they  shook  bands,  turned  and 
walked  away. 

I  think  of  the  American  newsmen  In  Uos- 
cow. living  in  aptartments  with  Soviet  polloe 
at  the  doors,  presumably  checking  out  each 
person  who  enters.  I  think  of  the  harrowing 
tales  tbey  tell  of  this  colleague  blackmaUed 
or  that  one  exposed — and  of  the  conspira- 
torial caution  they  use  In  personal  dealings. 

I  think  of  the  handful  of  American  bach- 
elors  there.  Most  Russian  girls  wont  date 
them,  they  say.  And  how  they  suspect  the 
few  who  Willi 

Yet  I  wonder  If  the  American  community, 
cut  off  and  gbettotzed  as  It  is,  doesn't  tend 
to  iMcome  slightly  paranoid. 

But  why  are  there  no  stairs  In  the  tower- 
ing Ukraine  Hotel? 

At  times,  you  have  to  wait  half  an  hour 
for  an  elevator  to  go  i^p  or  down  one  floor. 
But  II  there  are  stairs,  guests  are  forbidden  to 
use  them. 

•It's  because  the  12th  floor  Is  Jam-packed 
with  bugging  equipment."  says  an  American 
With  a  knowledgeable  amile.  "And  they 
don't  want  anyone  wandering  around." 

Maybe.  Maybe  not.  I  don't  know.  I 
simply  don't  know. 


But.  after  a  week  of  daytime  tension, 
nighttime  fear,  gloomy  hotel  rooms.  Indiffer- 
ent food  and  a  vast,  confuting  panorama  of 
strange  people,  strange  scenes  and  strange 
emotions.  I  have  checked  Into  the  most  lux- 
urious hotel  in  Vienna. 

The  dependable  hot  water  Is  cascading  Into 
the  gleaming  tub.  The  huge,  wanned  towel 
hangs  waiting.  The  deep  bed  with  the 
feathery  comforter  is  turned  down. 

And  there's  one  thing  I  do  know.  There 
are  times  in  life  when  there's  nothing  more 
richly  enjoyable  than  to  be  a  thoroughly 
decadent  capitalist. 


Gold  Sales  Policy  lo  Foreign  Natioat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISt&NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprUl  1.1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Gus 
B.  Baldwin,  Jr..  of  BUdell.  La.,  supplies 
an  Interesting  letter  of  September  of 
1966  which  appeared  In  the  "St.  Tam- 
many Farmer"  for  March  31.  1967. 

Though  lengthy.  It  should  be  of  In- 
terest to  all  eager  taxpayers,  or  whatever 
you  may  choose  to  call  the  poor  strug- 
gling woriclng  people  who  pay  the  Mil  for 
everything  that  comes  along,  at  bome 
and  abroad. 

And  we  Americans,  the  wealthiest  peo- 
ple in  the  world  are  not  peiinitted  to 
have  gold — "there's  a  law  agin'  It." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Baldwin's 
letter  In  the  Recoxd: 

tJ.S.  Gold  Sale  Polict  "Kxplaimed" 

Deab  CoHGBxasuAN  BooGs:  I  have  received 
your  Inquiry  of  September  3S  concerning  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Ous  B.  Baldwin.  Jr.,  on  French 
debts  and  gold  purchases. 

The  estAbllshed  policy  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  buy  and  sell  gold  to  foreign  governments 
and  monetary  authorities  for  legitimate 
monetary  purposes  at  the  fixed  price  of  gSfi 
per  ounce.  This  policy  provides  the  founda- 
tion for  the  International  position  of  the 
doUar  and  the  maintenance  of  Its  value  in 
world  markets.  The  stability  ztt  the  dollar 
and  its  convertibility  Into  gold  at  the  fixed 
price  has  also  resulted  In  Its  widespread  use 
as  a  wcvld  tnullng  currency  and  as  the 
principal  currency  held  along  with  gold  In 
reserves  of  other  countries.  Any  restriction 
on  the  converUblUty  of  the  dollar  for  mone- 
tary purposes  or  change  in  Its  value  In  terms 
of  gcdd  would  create  serious  difficulties  In 
world  financial  and  exchange  markets  and 
consequently  undermine  the  stabtUty  of  the 
entire  world  monetary  system. 

If  the  United  States  placed  conditions  on 
Its  willingness  to  sell  gold  to  a  foreign  mone- 
tary authority,  however  merited  the  condi- 
tion might  seem  in  an  individual  instance, 
the  result  would  be  to  make  the  dollar  only 
a  partially  c-onvertlble  currency.  Thla  would 
Inevitably  shake  confidence  in  Its  continued 
DonvertlbUlty  for  other  purposes  at  a  fixed 
price,  and  It  would  no  longer  be  considered, 
by  the  bulk  of  the  world,  to  be  "as  good  as 
gold".  Thua  the  decision  to  convert  dollars 
Into  gold  has  to  remain  that  of  the  monetary 
authority  concerned,  each  of  which  is  fully 
aware  of  the  responsibUlty  It  shares  in  main- 
taining an  effective  and  stable  international 
payments  system  within  the  framework  of 
International  monetary  cooperation. 

When  the  United  States  Incurs  a  balance 
of  payments  deficit.  doUars  accrue  to  the 
aooounts  of  foreigners.    To  the  extent  these 


dollars  are  sold  to  foreign  monetary  authori- 
ties, there  is  the  possibility  that  they  wUl  be 
offered  to  the  U^.  Treasury  for  gold.  7%e 
only  way  to  stop  gold  losses  by  the  United 
States  is  to  eliminate  the  deficits  In  the  U£. 
balance  of  payments  and  the  corresponding 
surpluses  in  the  payments  positions  of  coun- 
tries such  as  Prance.  This  is  the  course  of 
action  the  United  States  Is  pursuing,  both  In 
formulating  its  own  policies  and  In  the 
framework  of  International  oooperutlon.  We 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  despite 
the  extmordlnary  burdens  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  military  sltuaUon  In  Vlet-Nsm. 

In  Its  effort  to  halt  the  loss  of  gold  the 
Administration  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  potential  contribution  of  debt  repay- 
ment. Virtually  all  of  the  loan  agreements 
and  settlements  made  with  foreign  countries 
since  the  twglnning  of  World  War  II  estab- 
lished fixed  amortization  schedules  which 
call  for  regular  payments  over  a  period  of 
years.  We  expect  both  principal  and  interest 
on  poat-World  War  n  obligations  to  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  these  schedules,  and  with 
relatively  few  exceptions  these  payments  axe 
being  made.  Our  receipts  from  such  pay- 
ments average  more  than  1600  million  an- 
nually. Only  in  a  few  cases  has  It  become 
Impossible  for  debtor  nations  to  meet  sched- 
uled paymenu.  making  it  necessary  to  ne- 
gotiate a  rescheduling  of  the  obUgatlon. 
Some  of  the  loan  agreements  provide  for 
postponing  payments  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Where  disputes  arise  resulUng  In 
payment  delays,  efforts  are  made  to  reach 
agreement  In  order  that  paynunts  may  be 
resumed.  There  are  a  few  instances,  notably 
In  the  case  of  USSR  and  the  Republic  of 
China,  where  it  has  not  yst  been  possible  to 
reach  agreement  Involving  comprehensive 
settlement  of  World  War  n  and  Lend -Lease 
and  related  accounts.  (The  USSR  is  making 
payments  on  Lend-Lease  items  which  were 
In  production  or  storage  in  the  United  Stales 
before  V-J  Day.) 

We  have  also  made  clear  to  the  govern- 
ments of  naUons  In  strong  financial  posi- 
tions that  we  welcome  repayments  In  ad- 
vance of  the  schedule  due  dates.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  United  States  hss  received  supple- 
mental payments  totaling  more  than  gS-S 
biUlon  over  the  last  few  years. 

•nie  situation  is  different  with  respect  to 
World  War  I  debts.  Most  governments  ful- 
filled their  commitments  under  World  War 
I  debt  agreementa  untU  the  depression. 
Debtor  governments  stopped  making  {lay- 
ments  In  1932.  following  the  expiraUon  of 
the  one-year  moratorium  on  debts  owed  to 
the  \5B.  negotiated  by  President  Hoover  in 
an  effort  to  mitigate  the  affect  of  these  debt 
obligations  on  Europe's  economic  health. 
With  the  excepUon  of  Finland  which  Is  the 
only  country  presently  fully  meeting  Its  ob- 
ligations, the  countries  which  stUl  have 
World  War  I  debts  outstanding  have  made 
only  token  paymenu  on  their  debts  slnGe 
the  early  lS30a  and  no  payments  at  aU  slnos 
the  beginning  of  World  War  H. 

While  the  countries  which  have  large 
World  War  I  obligations  to  the  U.S.  have 
never  denied  the  jiuldlcal  vaUdity  of  their 
debts,  there  is  a  widely  accepted  view  among 
them  that  the  payment  of  these  debts  should 
be  dependent  on  reparation  payments  by 
Oermany.  ResoluUon  of  the  problem  of  gov- 
ernmental claims  against  Oermany  arismg 
out  of  World  War  I  was  deferred  "until  a 
final  general  settlement  of  this  matter"  by 
the  London  Agreement  on  Geraian  external 
debU.  concluded  In  1053.  This  Agreement, 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party,  has 
the  sUtute  of  a  treaty  and  was  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
never  recognised  that  there  was  any  connec- 
tion between  the  World  War  I  obUgaUoos 
of  these  countries  and  their  reparations 
claims  on  Oermany.  While  the  ^^^^ 
Agreement   would   not  prevent  the  Unltsa 
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States  from  r&Ulng.  on  ft  bilateral  baals.  tbe 
qiiMtlon  ot  payment  of  my  of  the  debtor 
couDtrl«*  World  Wax  I  obUgatlouft  Iftxcept 
to  tb»  ca«  of  Germany) ,  U  muat  be  recog- 
nised that  any  effort  on  tbo  part  of  tlie 
United  State*  to  coUect  these  obllgatlona 
would  undoubtedly  raiae  the  problem  of  Ger- 
man World  War  I  reparation!.  From  the 
practical  viewpoint,  therefore,  there  does 
DOt  &aem  to  be  any  poaalblUty  ot  reaching 
an  agreement  on  repayment  In  the  abaence 
of  an  overall  settlement  of  Che  German 
World  War  I  reparation  problem,  with  Ite 
wide-ranging  political  raxnlflcatlons. 

rmaNCu  dots  *»*d  gold  ptiickas«s 
The  French  hold  to  the  generally  prevail- 
ing view  with  r^fard  to  their  debt*  to  the 
United  State*.  They  not  only  have  been  aerv- 
Iclng  debU  lnciirT*d  after  World  War  II 
rtifuiarly  but  have  been  making  payments 
IQ  advance  of  due  datee.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment on  September  15.  19«6,  made  a  fur- 
ther  prepayment  on  thli  debt  in  the  amount 
orf  »70.8O0.0O0.  In  connection  with  It*  I^nd- 
Leaee  and  «urpm»  property  debta.  Thli  pre- 
payment bring*  the  total  amount  which 
France  ha«  paid  In  advance  of  the  due  date 
to  more  than  $880,000,000.  A*  Of  September 
IS  19««.  France's  obllgaUona  to  the  United 
Stutee  (ewludlng  World  War  1  debts  total 
♦303  800,000.  Including  H53.SO0.0O0  On  the 
Lend-Leaae  Settlement  of  19*6.  1143300.000 
on  the  turplua  property  settlement  of  194«. 
and  »4 .300.000  on  loam  made  from  the 
French  franc  counterpart  of  United  States 
aid  to  France  for  the  development  of  basic 
material  proJecU  In  Moroooo.  Algeria,  and 
Mauritania. 

The  World  War  I  indebtednees  ca  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  due  and  unpaid  aa  ot 
June  30.  IdW,  waa  M. 883 .000.000.  Unma- 
tured principal  waa  •1,834,000.000.  Ho  pay- 
ments have  been  made  since  193 1 . 

French  purcba*<a  of  gold  are  In  keeping 
with  their  ajinouncement  In  January  lf»6» 
of  their  Intention  to  continue  monthly  con- 
versions of  dollar*  Into  gold,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  Increaae  in  foreign  exchange  re- 
aarvaa  during  the   preceding   month. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  aaalstance  to 
you,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  G.Toaaarr.  Jr.. 
jlcfin^  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relatiofu. 
(BDrroK's  Qttotiok:  What  happen*  when 
all  of  our  gold  la  in  the  hand*  of  foreign 
nations?     What  good  wlU  th*  rtatoUlty  pro- 
vided by  gold  be  then?) 


equipped  with  an  industrial  eatabllshment 
and  material  resources  which  rival  those  of 
the  United  Statea— could  help  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion attain  the  position  of  primacy  In  world 
affairs.  The  threat  of  the  use  of  force,  ap- 
plied when  Western  Europe  la  divided  In  ptw- 
poee  and  militarily  weak,  could  achieve  for 
the  SovleU  what  they  can  no  longer  hope  to 
gain  through  overt  aggression:  gradual  ex- 
clusion of  the  United  States  from  the  conti- 
nent, demUltarlzation  of  Europe,  and  full 
access  to  the  human  and  material  resources 
of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  simUar  warning  was 
voiced  recently*  by  Prof.  Marshall  D. 
Bhulman  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  L*w 
and  Diplomacy  at  TufU  University,  and 
research  associate  at  the  Russian  Re- 
search Center.  Harvard  University. 

In  the  lead  article  of  the  spring  issue  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly.  Profes- 
sor Shulman  analyzes  the  purposes  and 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  Soviet 
diplomatic  offensive  In  Western  Europe. 
He  begins  his  analysis,  as  did  our  sub- 
committee, with  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  fact  that  "In  the  absence  of  general 
war  or  the  active  threat  of  war,  the  deci- 
sive issue  Is  the  place  of  Industrial  Eu- 
rope in  the  world  power  balance." 

He  describes  So\iet  objectives  In  these 
words: 

.  .  .  The  Soviet  hoj)e  la  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  present  fluidity  in  European  poliUcal 
life  and  our  diminished  Influence  in  Europe. 
It  can  Increase  its  influence  to  the  point 
where  It  can  bring  the  Individual  European 
nation-states  Into  some  form  of  closer  and 
perhaps  subordlnaCe  relatlooslxlp.  thereby 
enhancing  lu  power  position  relative  to  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
this  la  mainly  a  poUtlcal  and  economic  effort 
over  a  period  of  time  during  which  Soviet 
leaders  hope  they  will  have  strengthened 
their  economic  base  of  poww;  It  U  not  pri- 
marily a  military  threat,  although  Soviet 
military  capabilities  will  of  course  lend  aup- 
port  to  Soviet  dlplMnacy 


WUlkcr  Earope? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUT 

or  tmt  TOB« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  It,  19S7 
Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember, following  our  extenslii*  hearings 
on  the  crisis  In  NATO,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  warned  about  the  dangers  of 
the  recent  Soviet  diplomatic  offensive  In 
Western  Europe. 

In  House  Report  2051  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, our  subcommittee  warned  that — 

IT,  ae  some  European*  maintain,  tbeir  con- 
tinent is  the  checkerboard  in  a  power  contest 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
SUCOT.  it  la  also  the  prise  which  may  decide 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  that  contest.  Con- 
troi  oi  the  magnificent  resources  ot  Europs — 
f^f»f*^    S60    mliuoa     highly     sKiUed     poopl* 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  relevance 
of  Professor  Shulman's  article  to  a  for- 
eign policy   problem  which  la  of  such 
deep  concern  to  all  of  us  In  Congress.  I 
wish  to  place  In  the  Record  the  full  text 
of  his  article. 
(From  the  Foreign  Affair*  magazine.  April 
19671 
Buaora  Viasns  D*tehti? 
(By  UarahaU  D.  Shulman) 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  lo  describe  the 
current  dlscuselon  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet   Union   and   with   Western   Europe   as 
another  Great  Debate.     Perhaps  In  the  lan- 
guage ot  the  times  It  might  be  called  a  Mini- 
Debate,  distracted  as  It  U  and  emotlonaUy 
charged  by  events  elsewhere  which,  however, 
may  prove  to  be  leas  fateful  In  the  long  run. 
Implicit  la  almost  every  aspect  of  the  dis- 
cussion I*  one  central  issue:  whether  efforts 
to  salvage  or  Improve  our  relations  with  our 
West  European  allies  work  against  our  at- 
tempts to  achieve  eome  sort  of  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  If  so.  which  considera- 
tion ought  to  receive  the  higher  priority  in 
our  policies. 

The  question  Is  raised  In  many  forma.  In 
tlie  debates  sa  to  whether  the  United  States 
should  proceed  with  the  treaties  regarding 
consular  arrangement*,  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  the  prohibition  of  certain 
military  acUvlties  In  space,  the  arguments 
tend  to  be  less  ooncerned  with  the  specific 
merits  of  the  treaties  themselves  than  with 
the  symbolic  significance  of  such  arrange- 
mcnu  a*  part  oX  a  rapprochement  between 
the  United  SUtee  and  the  Soviet  Union.    The 


Bdvocates  assert  that  only  old  hablu  of 
thought  about  the  cold  war  persist  In  keep- 
ing alive  the  "communist  menace."  that  th* 
Dew  fluidity  of  European  poUUcal  Ufe— East 
snd  West— has  created  a  new  situation  ripe 
for  *  Soviet-American  settlement,  ouule  mors 
feasible  by  the  mutualltLOf  their  concern* 
about  China.  It  U  often  further  implied 
that  a  leaser  American  involvement  In  Euro- 
pean affalra  and  a  contraction  of  our  com- 
mltmenu  elsewhere  would  be  a  desirable 
concomitant  of  such  a  rapprochment. 

The  main  line  argument  against  thla  posi- 
tion ha*  been  that  Soviet  behavior  doe*  not 
yet  evidence  the  good  faith  which  would 
make  such  a  settlement  possible  (wltne**  the 
Soviet  supply  of  war  material  to  North  Viet 
Nam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front),  and 
that  the  purault  of  an  Illusory  rapproche- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  would  hasten 
the  final  dismantling  of  the  Atlantic  AUtance, 
which  ought  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
ican policy  lu  the  present  period. 

In  the  background  of  the  effort  to  recon- 
cile these  confUctlng  position*  are  shadowy 
uncertainties  about  recent  political  develop- 
menu    In    Europe.      Almost   everyone    agreei 
that  something  new  has  been  happening  In 
European  political  life,  but  It  has  not  yet 
been   possible   to  define   what   that   "some- 
thing" la.  or  how  deeply  It  changes  the  nature 
of   the  political  allgnmenu  In  Europe.     In 
the   West,   doea   the   "European"   drive   still 
fundamentally     conform     lo    the     Monnet 
vision,     only     temporarily     Interrupted     by 
General  de  GauUe?     Or  ha*  the  momentum 
in  thla  direction  now  passed,  and  been  re- 
placed by  a  European  Idea  which  la  essen- 
tially  that   of    a    loose   relaUonshlp   among 
nation-Btatss  desiring  a  role  In  InternaUonal 
politics    more    independent    of   the    United 
States?     In  Eastern   Europe,   bos   the  frag- 
mentation of  Soviet  control  reached  the  point 
at    which    Inter-bloc    arrangements    across 
Europe  can  supersede  the  further  develop- 
ment of  West  European   integraUon?     The 
answers    Involve    asaeesmenta    of    profound 
*oclal   tranaformatlon*   whose   outlines  m*y 
not  become  clear  to  us  for  some  time;  and 
they    wlU    have   an    obvious   bearing   on    the 
kind  of  relaUonshlp  to  be  sought  *cross  the 
Atlantic— whether  an  Intltuttonallzed  Inte- 
gration or  a  gradual  and  pragmatic  extension 
of    certain    economic    function*    during    a 
period  m  which  mlllUry  and  pollUcal  inte- 
graUon may  be  less  feasible.     But  whatever 
fcwTn  or  degree  of  Atlantic  Integration  may 
be  possible,    the  mora   immediate   queaUon 
remains  whether  we  are  compelled  to  choose 
between     strengthening     the     alliance     and 
achieving  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  factor  that  has  contributed  to  mak- 
ing these  seem  conflicting  altemaUves  is  that 
In  pracUce  the  United  SUtes  has  adduced 
the  Soviet  military  threat  as  the  prtnlwpl 
motivation  for  the  Western  AUlance.     Other 
and    more    positive    moUvaUona    are    men- 
Uoned.  but  from  the  earUeet  days  of  NATO 
and  parUcularly  since   1950.  American  eetl- 
matea   of    the    nUUtary    requirements    have 
run  substAnMally  higher  than  those  of  our 
European  alUea.  and  our  analysU  of  Soviet 
IntenUona    and    capabilities    baa    furnished 
our  main  argumenU  In  behalf  of  the  alliance. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  there  are  wide 
differences  In  present  csUmates  of  the  Soviet 
mUltary  threat,  but  it  seems  fair  to  say  that 
ths  prevailing  West  European  estimate  hai 
been  diminishing  relative  to  our  own  ofllclal 
estimate,  and  that   this  has  been   a  major 
factor   in    the    weakening    of    the    alliance. 
At   the   same   time,   the   volatile   nature   of 
American  response*  to  a  potential  d*lente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  has  created  uncer- 
tainty m  Europe  about  the  seriousness  ond 
steadiness  of  our  own   view   of   the  Soviet 
problem.     The  net  effect  h\s  been  to  coun- 
terpose  the  d*tente  and  the  alliance  as  al- 
ternative policies,    can  we  clarify  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  present  character  and  ex- 
tent of   the  dangers  represented  by  Soviet 
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policies,  and  work  with  our  allies  toward 
common  language  on  the  kind  of  a  response 
now  required  for  the  West?  Can  we  clarify 
our  understanding  of  the  kind  of  d*tenle 
wUh  the  Soviet  Union  that  may  be  possible 
in  the  present  period,  as  distinguished  from 
the  longer-rangs  settlement*  toward  which 
we  would  like  to  work?  The  Implication  in 
Uie  way  the  questions  are  posed  is  that  a 
two-stage  approach  to  the  detente  question 
may  help  to  reduce  some  of  the  confusion 
regarding  different  time-scales  and  func- 
Uona  which  Ues  at  the  root  of  thl*  apparent 
contradiction. 


The  reason*  why  the  Soviet  military  threat 
Is  now  perceived  by  some  In  this  coun- 
try and  many  In  Europe  as  sulMtantially 
lower  than  before  have  to  do  more  with  Im- 
pression* of  Soviet  Intentions  than  with  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  mlUtary  strength.  These 
estimates  have  been  increasing  of  late,  both 
absolutely  and  in  some  respects  relauve  to  our 
own,  although  our  lead  In  strategic  capabU- 
Itles  seems  assured  at  least  for  several  years 
to  come.  Among  the  factors  generally  cited 
ore  the  following. 

1.  The  fragmentation  of  the  communist 
bloc  1*  widely  regarded  as  having  eliminated 
or  reduced  the  effecUvenese  of  any  serious 
challenge  from  the  ccnnmunlst  nations.  "The 
communist  bloc  Is  no  longer  moDoUlhlc." 
The  Chlneee  defiance  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship, the  Increased  autonomy  In  foreign- 
policy  matter*  asserted  by  some  East  Euro- 
pean states  and  the  lack  of  coordination  of 
the  foreign  eonununlat  parUes  are  cited 
0*  reasons  for  believing  that  the  "contain- 
ment" of  communist  expanalontam  la  no 
longer  necessary  and  that  the  poaslbUitles 
for  settlemenu  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
now  greater. 

3.  Tbfl  changes  which  have  been  taking 
place  inside  the  Soviet  Union  are  regarded 
by  many  ss  having  transformed  the  Soviet 
system  to  the  point  that  tu  foreign  policies 
are  expected  to  be  essentially  conservative 
and  noo -Ideological,  rather  than  dynamic 
and  disruptive. 

a.  In  recent  years.  Soviet  policies  have 
tended,  with  some  exceptions,  to  emphasise 
Indirect  and  longer-t-nm  modes  of  advancing 
Soviet  interests,  rather  than  direct  and  mili- 
tant challenges.  This  has  lessened  the  Inci- 
dence of  dramaUc  confrontaUons  which  for- 
merly stimulated  cohesion  and  mobilization 
In  the  West.  It  1*  generally  accepted  that 
this  evolution  of  Soviet  policy  Is  largely  due 
to  the  succeoB  of  the  Western  Alliance.  The 
differences  are  in  the  Interpretation  of  the 
ambiguities  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  in 
Soviet  strategy. 

4.  In  recent  months  the  discussion  of  In- 
creased interconUnentat  missile  producuon 
and  anU-t>alllsUc  missile  deployment  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  raised  quesdons  about 
whether  we  may  be  ^proaching  the  end  of  a 
fltablUsed  plateau  in  the  strategic  arms  race. 
Nevertheless  It  U  widely  assumed  that  the 
Soitet  leadership  has  accepted,  or  must  In 
logic  accept,  a  common  or  parallel  interest 
with  the  United  States  in  Restraining  the 
arms  race,  at  least  at  the  strategic  level. 

Each  of  these  factors  has  considerable 
force,  but  there  1*  a  tendency  In  pubUc  dls- 
cusalons  to  draw  Immoderate  conclusions 
from  them.  Understandably,  many  In  this 
country  and  In  Europe  react  against  the 
overslmpliflcaUona  of  the  past  by  regarding 
the  •'communist  menace"  as  having  been  a 
myth  from  the  start,  or  as  having  become  so 
negligible  that  little  or  no  defense  against 
It  Is  now  required.  As  a  result,  the  discussion 
ha*  become  so  polarized  between  assertions 
of  "threat"  and  "no  threat"  that  It  has  be- 
come dlfflcult  to  get  public  attention  to  focua 
upon  processes  of  change  In  International 
poUilc*  which  are  In  fact  complex  and  am- 
biguous. The  net  effect  of  these  processes.  I 
would  argue,  has  not  been  to  eliminate  the 
confUct  relaUonshlp  with  the  Soviet  Union 


but  to  change  Its  character  and  tiie  starting 
point  tor  any  Western  poUcy  must  be  to  find 
more  appropriate  terms  for  describing  the 
nature  of  the  pollUcal  oontest  In  which  we 
are  now  engaged.  What  the  Western  Alliance 
faces  In  the  present  period  Is  not,  I  suggest, 
the  spectre  of  world  oonununlst  revoluUon, 
nor  of  a  Soviet  effort  to  oommunlse  Western 
Europe,  nw  of  Soviet  forces  preparing  for  the 
military  conquest  of  Europe,  but  the  problem 
of  how  to  take  the  measvu^e  of  a  Soviet  effort 
to  use  political,  economic  and  military  means 
to  strengthen  its  influence  on  the  European 
continent. 

In  evaluating  the  effects  of  the  undeniable 
fragmentation  of  the  communist  bloc.  It 
would  be  as  mistaken  to  conclude  that  this 
procesa  eliminates  any  serious  challenge  fr<»n 
the  Soviet  Union  as  It  would  be  to  say  that 
the  disarray  in  the  Western  Alliance  dis- 
poses, for  the  Russians,  of  the  challenge  of 
American  power.  What  this  process  of  frag- 
mentation does  dispose  of  Is  the  bogey  of  a 
unified,  articulated  threat,  which  was  prob- 
ably never  as  monolithic  as  we  once  saw  It. 
It  Is  useful  to  be  recq^ided  that  local  manl- 
festaUons  of  communism  have  to  be  con- 
sidered In  their  local  conuxta.  and  that  diff- 
erentiated responses  ore  required  In  each 
case;  but  It  does  not  follow  that  either  local 
oxnmunlBt  movements  or  Soviet  or  Chinese 
power  are  no  longer  matters  of  concern.  It 
may  even  be  that  If  Soviet  policy  can  dem- 
onstrate the  necessary  resilience,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  turn  to  advantage  the  poaslblUty 
of  drawing  upon  Incxeoalngly  naUonallst 
sources  of  support  for  the  separate  elements 
of  the  communist  movement. 

It  is  clear  that  the  recent  developments 
In  China  have  been  a  source  of  distraction, 
uncertainty  and  anxiety  to  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership. It  Is  not  yet  possible  to  gauge  the 
full  effects  of  these  developments  upon 
Soviet  poUcy.  but  predictions  of  a  Soviet 
alliance  with  the  West  against  China  appear 
to  be  at  the  extreme  edge  of  optimism,  con- 
sidering the  residual  sueplclons  In  the  Soviet* 
Western  relaUonshlp.  Clearly  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  dispute,  together  with  the.  climate  of 
reduced  tension  In  Europe,  has  Intensified 
naUonallst  trends  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
has  encouraged  a  greater  degree  of  Independ- 
ence In  the  foreign  policies  at  some  East 
European  countries.  These  countries  have 
resisted  the  Soviet  effort  to  Isolate  the  United 
States  In  European  politics,  largely  because 
they  fear  this  would  reduce  their  own  free- 
dom of  manoeuvre.  All  thl*  does  certainly 
limit  the  Russians'  freedtxn  ot  acUon  and 
requires  tiiem  to  exercise  much  more  per- 
suasion In  intra-bloc  relaUons  than  formerly. 
The  opening  up  of  Eaatem  Europe  to  West- 
em  Influences  and  the  development  of  trade 
and  cultural  ties  across  the  European  con- 
tinent introduce  ambiguity  and  movement  In 
European  politics  which  may  have  important 
long-run  effects  even  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself.  However,  for  the  Immediately  fore- 
seeable future  the  process  has  certain  limits 
which  are  imposed  by  Soviet  security  con- 
ceptions and  by  the  groups  which  exercise 
political  control  In  these  coujitrlefi.  Of 
course,  the  arrows  point  In  both  dlrecUona: 
Soviet  diplomacy  will  seek  to  exploit  the  op- 
pw^uniues  offered  by  the  new  fluidity  In 
Europe  to  Influence  the  political  alignments 
In  the  West. 

Regarding  the  assumption  that  domestic 
social  .transfonnatlon*  have  begun  to  have 
a  conservaUve  effect  on  Soviet  foreign 
policy — a  large  subject  about  which  much 
has  been  written — perhaps  It  would  be  fair 
to  say.  by  way  of  a  summary  contention,  that 
thl*  Involves  at  least  two  uncertainties:  one. 
the  tlmespan  required  for  qualltaUve  changes 
to  make  themselves  felt,  and  the  other,  the 
direction  in  which  these  changes  are  In  fact 
moving.  While  the  party  and  police  bu- 
reaucracies are  Intact  and  In  unchallenged 
poUtlcal  control.  It  does  seem  premature,  at 
lestfe.   to  argue   as   the  Chinese   and  acme 


Westerners  do  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
already  become  something  of  a  bourgeois 
sUt«. 

It  Is  true  that  pockets  of  autonocny  have 
developed  here  and  there  In  Soviet  society. 
and  that  the  process  of  decision-making  has 
grown  more  complex  and  bureaucratlsed  in 
response  to  the  requirements  of  advancing 
industriallzaUon.  But  there  Is  a  dUtlnc- 
Uon  to  be  made  between  administrative  de- 
cision-making and  the  exercise  of  poUUcal 
power,  the  devoluUon  of  which  may  take  a 
very  long  time — If  Indeed  the  Soviet  political 
structure  Is  moving  In  that  direction.  It  Is 
also  true  that  Soviet  policy  Is  and  always  has 
been  fairly  conservative  In  the  sense  that  It 
has  l>een  cauUoua  about  risk-taking.  The 
fundamental  dynamism  of  Soviet  policy, 
which  arises  partly  out  of  naUonal  growth 
and  parUy  out  of  Ideology,  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  domesUc  economic  problem*  and  by 
the  reduction  of  external  opportunities,  but 
there  1*  no  evidence  that  It  has  yet  been 
diminished  by  tranxformaUons  within  the 
Soviet  system. 

Soviet  policies  toward  Western  Europe  In- 
creasingly reflect  tradltlona]  method*  of 
seeking  national  advantage,  but  this  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  ideological  factor  In  Soviet 
policy  has  become  negligible.  Here  It  is  im- 
portant to  dlitlngutsh  between  the  Ideologi- 
cally expressed  goal  of  world  revoluUon. 
which  has  gradually  receded  to  a  point  at 
which  It  may  have  UtUe  operational  slgnlfl- 
cance.  and  other  aspects  of  the  Ideology 
which  have  changed  more  slowly  and  which 
cannot  be  said  to  have  lost  their  operational 
effect  upon  Soviet  policy.  The  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  framework  of  analysis  of  historical 
trends,  although  It  has  been  evolving,  re- 
mains an  Important  factor  in  the  Soviet 
view  of  Western-  system*  a*  obsolescent  and 
tnber«ntJy  a  source  of  conflict.  It  Is  still  an 
ototaele  to  genuinely  codperaUve  relation* 
with  the  Weat  and  parucularty  with  the 
United  States:  It  does  not  prevent  limited 
cooperation  In  certain  areas,  but  Its  assump- 
Uon  of  fundamental  incompatibility  does 
set  limits  on  the  degree  of  oofiperaUon  pos- 
sible In  the  present  period.  Thl*  framework 
of  pcrcepUon  li  more  strongly  represented  In 
certain  age  groups  and  In  certain  parts  of  the 
bureaucracy  than  In  others,  and  tt  may  there- 
fore have  a  diminished  effect  in  the  future. 
In  the  meantime  It  forms  one  ot  the  de- 
marcaUons  between  present  and  future 
phases  of  East-West  relaUons. 

Turning  now  to  an  evaluaUon  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  In  Soviet  poUcy.  the  most 
striking  paradox  Is  bow  much  Western  policy 
has  been  the  victim  of  Its  own  success.  The 
evoluUon  of  Soviet  policy  tov^rd  a  more  In- 
direct and  long-term  mode  of  advancing  Its 
intereeU  Is  a  logical  response  to  the  facts 
of  life  which  the  Western  Alliance  helped  to 
create:  the  West'*  strategic  superiority.  Its 
high  growth  rates  and  Its  firmness  In  resist- 
ing direct  militant  pressures.  Now.  while 
the  Western  Alliance  Is  trying  to  adapt  to 
the  removal  of  those  overt  pressures  which 
formeriy  held  the  alliance  together,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  groping  for  realistic  way*  of  in- 
creasing lu  Influence. 

In  practice,  peaceful  coexistence  has  meant 
an  increasingly  acUve  dlplocnaUc  effort  In  ti» 
theater  moat  likely  to  be  decisive  for  the  bal- 
ance of  power — Europe.  The  revival  of 
Western  Europe's  economic  power  reduced 
the  Soviet  hope  of  revoluUonary  social  trons- 
formaUons.  but  It  opened  up  posaiblUtiea  for 
political  manoeuvre  amidst  the  tenalona  that 
accompanied  the  growing  Eurc^}ean  desire  for 
a  role  In  international  affairs  more  Independ- 
ent of  the  United  States.  Viet  Nam  intro- 
duced a  qualltaUve  leap  forward  for  tbe 
Soviet  Union  in  Western  Europe,  partly  be- 
cause of  ths  unpopularity  of  the  American 
poalUon  in  Viet  Nam,  but  even  more  because 
the  war  occupied  so  much  of  our  attenUoo 
and  energy.  Exploiting  the  advantages  of- 
fered by  tbe  decline  of  American  Influence  in 
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Europe,  the  Soviets  h*ve  intenalfled  their  ef- 
forts to  we«»B  »  network  of  tectinologicaJ. 
tr&de.  eoIturaJ  uid  polltlc&l  relattooshlp* 
with  the  mAjor  countrlea  of  WMtem  BUrope. 
u  well  u  with  Canula  and  Jap&n. 

Row  better  co  dr«inAtlr«  tills  campaign 
than  to  have  the  Soviet  President  vlalt  the 
Pope!  How  better  to  BymboilEe  the  Soviet  ef- 
fort to  reach  acroae  the  poUtlcal  spectnim — 
the  Ruaslan  revolutionary  flat  now  un- 
clenched Into  an  ouutretched  hand  I  It  has 
been  an  active  year  for  Soviet  diplomacy  in 
Europe:  de  Gaulle  to  Moecow.  Koeygln  to 
Parla;  Wllaon  to  Moacow  (twice!.  Koaygln  to 
London:  Oromylto  and  then  Podgomy  to 
Rocne:  Demlchev  and  then  Podgomy  to  Vien- 
na— talking  trade,  cultural  exchanges  and 
technological  cooperation.  .  .  .  Sovlel- 
Buropean  cooperation  to  overcome  the  tech- 
nological gap  with  ttie  United  States.  .  .  . 
Surope  for  the  Buropeans — a  low-keyed  re- 
tteratlOQ  of  ths  theme  of  the  Bucharest 
communique  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers 
last  July,  calling  for  a  Etiropean  conference 
to  r«ach  a  settlemeiit  of  European  probtema. 
liquidating  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
merging  the  Common  Uarket  Into  an  all- 
European  arrangenient.  Iegltlml2mg  the 
Boeervlgn  rlghu  of  the  German  Democratic 
B«pubUc. 

But  ber*  la  the  mort  difficult  iwoblem  for 
Soviet  diplomacy — what  to  do  about  Ger- 
many? The  leverage  offered  by  General  de 
Gaulle  la  obviously  uaeful  In  weakening  the 
Western  Alliance  and  re<|uclng  the  American 
prwcnce  in  Europe,  bat  In  their  second 
thoughts  the  Sovlew  have  wondered  whether 
the  "objective  consequence"  of  this  line  of 
KCtion  might  not  be  to  leave  the  Pederal  Re- 
public as  the  strongest  power  In  Western 
Europe.  No  clear  aiunver  to  this  dilemma 
has  appeared,  but  the  tentative  strategy  tias 
bean  to  laoUte  the  Pederal  Republic  with  the 
intenalfled  themes  of  "revanchism"  and  *'mll- 
Itarlam."  while  Implying  that  advantages 
might  accrue  from  the  recognition  of  the 
Qerxnan  Democratic  Republic.  The  price 
beM  out  to  the  Germans  of  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  continued  division  o{ 
Oenaany  and  detachment  from  the  United 
States.  ' 

What  la  the  purpoee  of  this  effort?  The 
aCLSwer  begins  wltb  the  recognltiOQ  that.  In 
the  absence  of  general  war  or  the  active 
threat  of  war.  the  decisive  issue  la  the  place 
of  Industrial  Europe  In  the  world  power  bal- 
ance. The  Soviet  hope  Is  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  present  fluidity  In  European  political  life 
and  our  diminished  influence  In  Europe,  it 
can  increase  Its  Influence  to  the  point  where 
It  can  bring  tbe  Individual  European  nation- 
states  mto  some  form  of  cloeer  and  perhaps 
subordinate  relatlonahlp,  thereby  enhancing 
Its  power  position  relative  to  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  stressed  that  this  is 
mAloIy  a  political  and  economic  effort  over  a 
period  of  time  during  which  Soviet  leaders 
hope  they  will  have  strengthened  their  eco- 
nomic base  of  power;  It  Is  not  primarily  a 
military  threat,  although  Soviet  military  ca- 
pabiuties  wlU  of  coune  lend  support  to  Soviet 
diplomacy. 

Whether  this  as  a  realistic  expectation 
upon  a  number  of  Imponderables.  What 
Is  Involved  la  an  historic  gamble.  Prom 
the  viewpoint  o*  Weatem  Europe,  Increased 
contacts  \n  a  cUmabe  of  reduced  tension 
offer  an  opportunity  to  soften  the  Ideologi- 
cal barriers,  to  wean  away  the  East  European 
•tatee.  and  to  prepare  tbe  ground  for  a  Euro- 
pean settlement.  Prom  the  Soviet  point  of 
view,  the  expectation  la  that  these  Increased 
contacts  will  provide  leverage  to  prod  tiie 
West  European  states  toward  a  loose  coali- 
tion against  the  United  Btatea.  What  Is  In 
questloa  Is  not  whethtf  there  sboiild  be 
increased  contacts  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe — for  theae  are  Irresistible  in 
ths  ;»escnt  tide  ot  poUtlcs — but  whether 
there  can  be  enough  coordination  and  po- 
litical owuclousnsss  In  ths  management  at 


these  contacts  so  that  the  effect  will  be  a 
strengthening  of  European  independence 
rather  than  fragmentation  and  subordina- 
tion. Call  It  morbid  optimism,  perhaps,  but 
such  are  the  complexity  and  intractability 
of  these  matters  that  one  Is  tempted  to  guess 
that  whichever  side  gains  the  advanUge.  it 
is  likely  to  be  because  the  Ineptitude  of  the 
adversary  exceeded  Its  own. 

It  W6S  suggested  at  the  start  that  a  cer- 
tain commonality  of  interest  exists  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  In 
reducing  the  hazard  of  general  war.  How  far 
Is  the  assumption  warranted,  and  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is.  bow  far  does  It  serve  to 
limit  the  political  rivalry  Just  described? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  If  logic  and 
rationality  prevail,  the  two  great  powers 
must  recognize  the  mutuality  of  their  In- 
terest  in  preventing  the  outbreak  of  general 
nuclear  war.  Indeed,  they  have  done  so, 
within  limlta.  The  arms  rsoe  has  not  as 
yet  gone  through  the  roof:  tacit  restraints 
have  been  accepted  In  practice,  as  each  side 
has  learned  through  experience  the  Inter- 
acting effects  of  measxires  to  Improve  its 
sltuauoo.  and  budgetary  preasurea  have 
provided  some  constralnu  as  well.  There 
are  some  huts,  however.  It  has  proved  Im- 
possible so  far  to  translate  thla  common 
Interest  Into  agreed  limitations  on  arma- 
ments, for  reasons  which  are  all  too  familiar. 
The  use  of  mlUtary  chips  to  support  a  diplo- 
matic hand  camea  the  constant  risk  that 
events  may  carry  a  crisis  situation  beyond 
rational  control.  The  natural  profession^ 
Eeal  of  military  interests  oh  both  aides  to 
achieve  a  security  based  upon  supertorlty 
provides  a  continuing  dynamic  to  the  arms 
race,  as  *e  see  currently  illustrated  In  the 
pressures  for  ontl-balllstlc  missiles.  The 
Vietnam  eonttict.  and  the  prospect  of  many 
other  local  conflict  sltuattons  In  Asia.  Africa 
and  Ijitln  America,  have  weakened  the 
emerging  confidence  that  there  was  a  low 
probability  of  general  war-  And  the  growth 
of  Chinese  military  power  has  added  a  com- 
pllcatlng  factor  which,  for  the  present  at 
least,  makes  the  proep«::t  for  any  arms-re- 
duction agreements  an  academic  question,  as 
people  are  unfortunately  fond  of  saying,  by 
which  they  usually  mean  that  It  is  without 
practical  slgniflcance. 

The  Important  point  to  observe,  however. 
Is  that  even  if  we  act  on  the  assumption — aa 
I  believe  we  should— that  with  time  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  can  and 
will  find  ways  to  stabilize  the  ease  their 
military  confrontation,  thla  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  any  easing  of  their  political 
rivalry.  There  Is  not  an  inevitable  con- 
tinuum between  arms  control  and  a  political 
truce.  It  has  l>een  an  error.  1  believe,  to 
argue  in  favor  of  particular  arms-control 
measures  aa  though  they  could  remove  ten- 
rions  which  arise  from  basic  political  con- 
flicts of  Interest.  Of  course,  the  prevailing 
level  of  tension  Is  not  Irrelevant  to  the  arms 
race;  however,  symbolic  measures  designed 
to  reduce  tensions,  but  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  substance  of  our  conflicting  con- 
cerns, may  prove  to  be  worse  than  useless, 
for  they  lead  to  self-deception  and  miscal- 
culation. Therefore.  In  striving  to  Ond  prac- 
tical ways  of  exploiting  the  common  interest 
In  preventing  general  war.  It  la  essential  to 
recognise  that  the  mutuality  of  alms  is 
limited,  that  rivalry  on  many  fronts  may 
continue,  and  that  arma-control  measures 
are  not  necessarily  linked  to  a  political  rap- 
prochement. 

nx 
This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  detente. 
What  kind  of  a  ditcnte  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  possible  in  the  present  period?  To  begin 
with,  tbe  term  Itself  is  Imprecise  and  often 
misleading.  Although  In  its  strict  sense 
detente  suggests  only  some  reduction  of  ten- 
sion, it  Is  generally  used  to  connote  a  po- 
litical rapprochement.  In  retrospect,  we  see 
that  even  In  the  periods  when  "detente"  was 


on  everyone's  Ups.  aa  In  1959  and  again  in 
1933-6*.  the  word  had  at  beet  a  quaUfled 
application,  since  the  reduction  of  tension 
was  accompamed  by  strenuous  Soviet  efloru 
to  gain  poUtical  and  military  advantages. 
It  sems  probable,  for  example,  that  the  So- 
viet decision  to  Increase  prqjJucUon  of  in- 
tercontinental miasUes  was  made  during  tbe 
post-Cuban  -detente"  of  l9e3-«4. 

m  the  present  period,  although  a  reduction 
of  tension  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  tbe 
United  Slates  is  obvloxisly  desirable,  and 
would  now  be  welcomed  by  our  European  al- 
Ues.  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which  may 
set  Umlte  on  the  extent  to  which  it  Is  pmc- 
tlcable.  even  if  the  Viet  Nam  Issue  were  re- 
solved or  surmounted. 

TO  begin  with,  the  present  fluidity  In  Euro- 
pean politics  tends  to  encourage  an  active 
rivalry  for  political  advantage— In  contrast 
to  the  provisional  stablUzatton  which  sus- 
tained earlier  periods  of  reduced  tension. 
The  previous  Soviet  emphaais  on  the  status 
quo  (meaning  American  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  position  In  Eastern  Exirope)  as  a  con- 
dition for  peaceful  coexistence  has.  except  In 
the  case  of  East  Germany,  given  way  to  a 
more  open  game  of  political  manoeuvre 
across  the  entire  continent.  It  Is  even  more 
true  in  a  period  of  movement  than  It  was 
when  lines  se«ned  froeen  that  so  long  as  ths 
Issue  of  a  divided  Germany  remains.  It  seu 
effective  limits  on  how  much  easing  of  ten- 
sion can  be  expected. 

Perhaps  Viet  Nam  will  prove  to  be  a  tran- 
altory  factor,  but  the  present  diplomatic  iso- 
lation of  the  United  States  on  this  Issue  en- 
courages the  Soviet  Union  to  presa  for  rela- 
tive gains  by  further  isolating  the  United 
States  (d*tente  toward  Europe,  but  not  to- 
ward the  United  States)  rather  than  helping 
to  relieve  the  estrangement  by  accepting  bi- 
lateral forma  of  cooperation.  Further  limits 
are  set  by  the  Soviet  view  that  American  pol- 
icy la  Increasingly  militant  and  uncompro- 
mising— a  view  not  relieved  by  recent 
speeches  of  the  t>fealdent.  Thla  Is  reinforced 
by  thp  Soviet  expectation  that  political  tur- 
bulence troughout  the  underdeveloped  world 
may  lead  to  other  conflict  situations,  and 
that  a  militant  American  response  to  these 
Is  Ukely.  As  for  the  present  upheavals  in 
China,  whatever  their  outcome,  it  is  evident 
that  new  lines  of  power  and  influence  will 
be  drawn  In  Asia,  causing  Instability  for 
some  time  to  come.  In  this  connection,  the 
Chinese  charges  of  Soviet  coUutlon  with 
"American  imperialism"  and  of  loss  of  revo- 
lutlonory  zeal  In  leading  the  International 
communist  movement  still  evoke  a  defensive 
response  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  the 
present  at  least,  inhibit  Soviet  contracts  with 
the  United  States  which  could  be  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  lend  credence  to  the  charge 

However,  let  us  assume  optimistically  that 
rising  Soviet  apprehensions  about  the  con- 
flict with  China  and  concern  about  the 
mounting  costs  of  the  arms  race  may  be 
gaining  Increasing  weight  In  Soviet  calcula- 
tons.  and  may  lead  toward  acceptance  of 
some  reduction  of  tension  with  the  United 
States  in  the  foreseeable  future.  How  then 
should  we  respond?  Al>ove  all.  we  should 
keep  clearly  In  mind  the  dlstlnctioa  twlween 
the  limited  detente  that  may  be  possible 
in  the  present  period  and  symbolic  acts 
which  seem  to  suggest  a  rapprochement 
but  do  not  In  fact  moderate  any  fundamen- 
tal causes  of  conflict.  For  these  can  only 
encourage  our  allies  to  trample  each  other 
on  tbe  rood  to  Moecow. 

The  main  function  of  a  limited  detente 
iMtwsen  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  la  to  reduce  the  haaard  of  general 
nuclear  war.  It  is  unlikely  that  much  more 
than  this  can  be  done  at  present.  The  pos- 
sibility of  common  action  rises  not  only  out 
of  a  common  appreciation  of  the  destruc- 
tlveness  of  genera;  nuclear  war  and  a  mutual 
(although  perhaps  uneven)  appreciation  of 
tbe  costs  of  the  arms  race,  but  alio  con- 
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celvably  out  of  different  Mttmates  of  the 
political  eSecu  of  various  arma-control 
ineaauiea.  For  example.  Joint  action  on  a 
nonprollferaUon  treaty  may  be  pos8lt>le  be- 
cause each  aide  expecU  the  political  aide- 
effects  to  advance  Ita  own  Interests  more 
than  those  of  lU  antagonist.  Similarly. 
modest  programs  of  trade  and  cultural  re- 
lations may  be  possible  and  useful,  not  be- 
cause of  common  interests,  but  because  of 
different  evaluations  of  the  effecU  of  such 
programs. 

In  Ume  we  may  get  to  the  point  at  which 
agreemenu  to  reduce  arms  may  become 
feasible,  but  for  the  present  perhaps  the 
most  effective  measures  open  to  us  may  bo 
in  the  realm  of  tacit  restraints  and  a  res- 
toration of  channeU  of  communication  offer- 
ing maximum  privacy  and  confidence.  The 
process  of  diffusion  by  which  interested 
people  In  both  countries  are  learning  some- 
thing about  the  interactions  ot  politics, 
science  and  military  technology  has  already 
demonstrated  lU  long-term  utility.  Pos- 
sibly the  model  of  the  Tashkent  agreement 
can  be  encouraged  In  peripheral  confUcta 
»here  the  interests  of  the  two  powers  are 
not  arrayed  against  each  other. 

But  It  is  unlikely  that  a  settlement  of 
European  problems  can  be  a  feature  of  any 
detenu  in  the  immediate  period  ahead.  The 
Soviet  Union  shows  as  little  sign  of  being 
willing  to  relinquish  Ita  economic  and  mlU- 
ury  position  In  East  Germany  as  the  United 
States  is  wining  to  at>andon  the  Federal  Re- 
public. This  point  U  not  always  clearly 
understood.  What  the  United  SUt«B  seeks 
is  not  to  challenge  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
control  of  Germany,  but  to  work  toward  a 
solution  of  the  German  problem  under  con- 
ditions which  permit  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  democratic  political  InPtltuUona 
within  Germany.  This  Is  a  vital  Interest. 
for  If  discriminatory  treatment  breeds  a 
revival  of  Irrational  nationalism  in  Germany, 
Europe's  future  sUblllty  will  be  again  in 
Jeopardy.  A  European  settlement  Is  Impos- 
sible without  a  resolution  of  the  German 
problem,  and  it  Is  only  In  the  framework 
of  a  European  settlement  that  the  problem 
of  Germany  can  be  resolved.  Clearly,  It  will 
take  time  for  this  problem  to  become  soluble; 
It  cannot  be  encompassed  by  a  limited 
detente  no^.  but  must  await  a  more  funda- 
mental settlement  In  the  future. 


The  essential  conception  sketched  above 
Is  that  our  present  limited -adversary  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  varied  cofiperatlve  functions 
possible  between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe.  The  apparent  contradiction 
between  the  two  relationships  becomes  more 
manageable  If  the  Soviet  military  threat  Is 
not  made  the  major  motivation  for  the 
Western  Alliance,  The  Soviet  problem  is 
now  neither  the  main  reason  for  the  Western 
Alliance  nor  a  matter  of  unconcern  to  It.  We 
must  make  an  effort  to  discard  the  over- 
simplifications to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed  In  our  public  discourse  and  to 
find  with  our  allies  a  common  language  for 
describing  and  understanding  the  more 
complex  forms  which  the  Soviet  challenge 
Ukes  In  the  present  period.  This  approach 
Implies  that  the  political  problems  presented 
by  Soviet  policies  should  be  given  relatively 
more  attention  than  the  purely  military 
threat,  and,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  pollUcal 
viuilty  of  the  alliance  may  be  more  crucial 
than  the  level  of  Its  military  readiness. 
There  is  much  to  build  on  in  terms  of  shared 
values  and  common  aspirations.  Uore  than 
this,  we  must  together  provide  the  nucletis 
for  some  kind  of  International  system.  We 
are  bound  together  not  by  antl -communism 
but  by  common  concern  about  the  potential 
destructiveness  of  war,  virulent  nationalism 
and  international  anarchy.  In  this  perspec- 
tive, present  Soviet  policies  may  be  seen  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  degree  of  International 


cooperation  required  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  and  we  should  make  It  a  central 
objective  of  our  associatidn  with  Western 
Europe  over  the  longer  term  to  widen  the 
area  of  cooperative  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  develop  a  conception  of  a  second  stage 
of  detente  Is  necessary  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  more  clear  we  are  as  to  what  we 
can  expect  In  the  way  of  Improved  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  present  period, 
the  leas  we  shall  fluctuate  between  euphoria 
and  disappointment,  with  confusing  resulta 
for  public  opinion  at  home  and  our  allies 
abroad.  Second,  by  keeping  steadily  in  mind 
the  direction  In  which  we  would  like  to  see 
the  situation  evolve,  we  shall  avoid  present 
actions  which  handicap  the  achievement  of 
our  long-term  purposes. 

What  Is  now  required  of  us  Is  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  next  stage — to  work  at 
the  outlines  of  a  European  settlement  which 
can  be  realised  In  a  series  of  phases  over  the 
next  several  decades.  We  know  some  of  tbe 
conditions  for  that  settlement:  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany,  the  eetabltsbnjenl  of  a 
framework  of  security  guarantees,  the 
broadening  of  economic  Interdependence 
across  a  continent  not  subject  to  the  hegem- 
ony of  any  nation.  In  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  wll  surely  come  to  see  lU  legitimate 
aelf-lnterest  fulfilled  in  such  a  settlement: 
as  It  begins  to  accept  this  view,  we  shall  And 
It  possible  to  work  together  in  reducing 
armaments  and  In  building  International 
stability  and  order. 

Is  two  decades  a  reasonable  guess  for  so 
profound  a  change  in  fundamental  outlook? 
It  Is  hard  to  say.  even  for  ourselves.  We 
are  an  Impatient  people,  but  we  must  learn 
to  accept  a  longer-term  perspective  toward 
these  problems. 


Poshnfttter  Geaeral  O'Brien'i  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Ajnil  11. 1SS1 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  an  editorial  whicli  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
on  April  8,  1967,  which  is  a  fair  evalua- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  General's  proposal 
to  take  the  Post  Office  Department  out  ot 
the  Cabinet. 

The  proposal  ot  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  to  transfer  the  U.8. 
postal  service  from  the  President's  Cabi- 
net to  a  nonprofit  Government  corpora- 
tion is  meritorious  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  It  comes  from  one  of  the  great- 
est public  servants  of  our  Ume. 

Even  more  importantly,  however,  the 
presentation  of  a  plan  of  such  grave  con- 
sequences by  our  top  postal  authority  Is 
the  final  evidence — if  more  evidence  Is 
needed — of  the  crlsU  in  postal  affairs 
that  hangs  like  a  sword  of  Damocles 
over  the  heads  of  200  million  Americans. 
The  Postmaster  General  obviously  shares 
the  view  of  many  quaUfled  observers  that 
the  postal  service  no  longer  can  go  creak- 
ing along  under  a  space-age  mandate 
hitched  to  horse-and-buggy  motive 
power — that  the  whole  mammoth  patch- 
work of  postal  actlrities  must  soon  col- 
lapse like  the  legendary  "one-horse  shay" 
without  deep  and  incisive  surgery.    ' 


It  Is  noteworthy  that  President  John- 
son said  the  proposal  warrants  Intensive 
study  and  close  scrutiny  I  certainly 
agree,  and  welcome  the  President's  rec- 
ognition of  both  the  Imiwrt  of  the  Post- 
master General's  forthright  action  and 
the  need  for  close  scrutiny  before  such  a 
radical  departure  from  historic  policy  is 
adopted. 

I  have  bad  a  considerable  measure  of 
personal  experience  with  both  the  values 
and  the  ills  that  sometimes  flow  from 
autonomous  bodies  acting  in  public 
affairs.  From  this  backgroimd,  I  would 
add  a  word  of  caution  coupled  with  the 
need  for  close  scrutiny  so  well  expressed 
by  the  President.  The  general  public 
in  particular,  and  all  those  most  directly 
concerned,  have  the  right  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  Impact  this  new  plan 
would  have  on  the  postal  service  which 
Is  so  vital  to  the  economic,  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  social  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  They  should  also  know  that  no 
plan  is  an  immediate  panacea  for  all 
the  manifold  ills  of  the  postal  service. 
Thousands  of  brand-new  post  offices  and 
automated  mechanical  marvels  and  Jet 
service  will  not  be  at  their  beck  and  call 
the  day  after  such  a  plan  is  adopted — 
or  tbe  week  or  the  year  thereafter,  for 
that  matter. 

Undoubtedly,  from  management  and 
operating  standpoints,  a  corporate  en- 
tity for  the  postal  service  holds  much 
that  is  highly  attractive.  A  corporation 
could  be  free  of  the  hobbling  influences — 
the  redUpe,  the  legal  strictures,  the 
rigmarole,  the  constant  outside  Interfer- 
ence— that  now  hamper  modem  and 
progressive  management.  It  may  lie 
that,  a»  a  corporation,  poetal  moderniza- 
tion and  mechanization  could  progress 
more  quickly  than  It  could  in  the  present 
Government  Departjnent.  That  is  a 
question  that  could  only  be  resolved  by 
an  actual  trial. 

But,  disadvantages  as  well  as  advan- 
tages of  the  corporate  thesis  must  be 
examined  and  weighed  in  the  balance. 
Since  the  Postmaster  General's  plan  was 
made  public  last  Monday,  I  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  an 
evaluation  of  its  possibilities,  and  have 
studied  the  widespread  comments  and 
observations  of  others  concerned.  I  find 
a  good  deal  to  support  my  own  reserva- 
tions based  on  personal  experlenee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental danger  inherent  In  the  transfer 
of  any  major  governmental  power  and 
responsibility  to  an  autonomous  body 
that  would  not  be  equally  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  In  such  a 
transfer,  complete  and  ironclad  safe- 
guards of  the  public  Interest  would  have 
to  be  guaranteed.  The  postal  service  Is 
the  one  Federal  Government  activity 
most  directly  affecting  every  American. 
It  It  the  one  requiring  the  greatest  care 
in  any  step  that  might  diminish  Its 
responsiveness  to  the  public  need.  Post- 
masters General  since  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  their  a.ssociate«.  have  taken 
pride  In  this  unique  relationship  with 
the  public,  and  have  guarded  and 
strengthened  It  with  scrupulous  care. 
The  public  image  of  the  Poet  Office  has 
suffered,  of  course,  and  we  do  receive 
many  complaints  about  service.    But  we 
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still  have  a  strong  foundation  of  public 
confidence  In— and  even  affection  for — 
the  postal  service.  Americana  by  and 
large  comider  it  "their  service."  I  would 
not  have  this  confidence  damaged  by 
premature  action  or  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach. 

Among  the  advantages  of  a  corpora- 
tion Is  said  to  be  the  factor  of  Independ- 
ence of  excessive  controls  and  limita- 
tions. A  corporation  well  might  be  too 
Independent — especially  when  required 
to  deal  with  200  million  customers,  as 
we  have  In  the  postal  service.  Instead  of 
Just  those  interested  in  a  certain  pro- 
gram. Nor  might  a  corporation  be  near- 
ly so  responsive  as  a  regular  agency  is 
to  the  elected  representatives  of  these 
200  million  Americans.  In  this  context, 
it  Is  well  to  note  that  elected  represent- 
atives must  respond  to  the  people,  but 
could  not  do  so  effectively  if  unable  to 
gain  response  from  an  independent  cor- 
poration. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  pale  of  poaslblllty, 
for  example,  that  corporate  directors, 
finding  the  need  for  more  revenue,  would 
sharply  Increase  postal  rates  when  they 
found  It  necessary  to  balance  their 
books.  There  would  be  no  direct  avenue 
for  public  opinion  or  necessity  to  be 
brought  to  bear  as  an  Influence  for  or 
against  such  a  decision  or  the  measure  of 
It.  The  public's  only  direct  avenue  would 
end  with  the  elected  represenUUvea. 

The  same  circumstances  apply,  also, 
with  equal  force  to  the  affairs  of  our 
700.000  po«Ul  employees.  The  Uoyd- 
LaFoUette  Act  of  1912  guarantees  them 
the  right  to  petition  their  representatives 
In  Congress.  What  value,  then,  would 
their  petitions  have  were  their  managers 
and  other  bos-ses  under  the  protective 
cloak  of  autonomy  and  Independence  of 
legislative  direction?  Their  salaries  and 
benefits,  like  postal  rates,  would  be  sus- 
ceptible to  treatment  as  a  means  to  bal- 
ance the  books. 

In  all  logic  and  reason,  postal  em- 
ployees' pay  Is  a  matter  separate  and 
apart  from  the  books  and  accounts  of 
the  postal  service  or  any  corporation  that 
might  operate  It.  I  stror^ly  support  the 
Biblical  admonition  that  "The  labourer 
Is  worthy  of  his  hire. "  Financial  results 
of  postal  operations  should  not  Impede 
pay  and  benefits  for  postal  employees 
equal  to  those  of  their  fellow  workers  in 
private  enterprise.  Postal  employees  al- 
ready suffer  from  such  an  Impediment. 
It  could  be  severely  aggravated  to  a  cor- 
porate setup. 

Should  the  Postmaster  General's  cor- 
[x>rate  proposal  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  referred  to  my  committee,  I 
give  my  assurance  It  will  receive  fair  and 
palnstaktog  attention.  To  advert  to  the 
President's  comment,  it  surely  will  re- 
ceive Intensive  study  and  close  scrutiny. 
However,  It  is  only  proper,  at  the  tocep- 
tlon,  that  the  record  disclose  a  few  of 
the  more  important  questions  and  con- 
siderations that  will  have  to  be  taken  toto 
account. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  editorial 
follows: 

Tbx  Cs  Ua**.  Ms.  0*9. 
Postxiiaat«r  a«Qer«l  Lawrence  F.  O'Brtcn 
baa  had  racb  as  interesting  bralnstcnD — If 
that's  what  It  la — that  we  hope  bell  aeon 
think  It  through  further  and  apell  It  out 
In  more  detail. 


Rli  propoeal.  In  a  nutsbell,  la  that  the 
chjYinlcally  under-flnanced,  oTer-aubeldlaed, 
dc&clt-rldden  Poet  Office  Department  be 
taken  out  ol  the  nuln-llne  govenunent  and 
•et  up  aa  a  nonprofit  government  corpora- 
tion, a  strictly  bualnese-type  enterprlae. 

Aa  dartng  aa  the  Idea  aouDda.  It  aeema  to 
atem  leea  from  a  dream  of  progreaa  than 
from  a  aense  of  despair  about  ever  getting 
Oongrees  to  give  the  preaently-conautuud 
Poet  office  either  the  money,  the  revenue- 
earning  capacity  or  the  admfnUtratlve  flexl- 
blUty  to  provide  a  "poetal  service  worthy  ol 
the  American  standard." 

Mr.  O'Brlen'a  Idea. 'sketched  out  In  a  speech 
to  the  Magazine  Publlahera  Aasoclatlon,  la 
to  take  the  whole  department  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  poUUcal  flre  and  set  It  up  like 
the  TVA.  It  would  have  a  governing  board, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  Congress,  with  a  hired  profeaalonal  execu- 
tive officer  to  run  the  service.  Congress 
would  then  give  the  poetal  corporation's 
board  a  clear  mandate  aa  to  the  percentage 
of  ooet  each  class  of  service  should  cover  In 
the  ratea  charged  the  pubUc,  and  openly 
appropriate  annual  subsidies  to  cover  the 
remainder. 

Obviously,  before  any  such  proposal  can 
be  taken  very  seriously,  oountless  queetlons 
of  detail  will  need  to  be  thought  through 
and  worked  out.  What  should  spur  that 
effort,  however,  la  the  depreaalng  O'Brien 
contention,  which  few  can  deny,  that  hla 
department  la  now  bogged  down  In  "a 
Jungle  of  restrictive  legislation  and  euatocn" 
and  that  It,  financially.  "Is  In  a  race  with 
catastrophe." 

Bo  let's  beef  more,  Mr.  O'B.,  about  how  to 
set  the  postal  service  up  as  a  going  buslneea 
proposition. 


Great  Society  Proframa  Of  ia  All 
Directiou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALcroKKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday Mpm  11,  X967 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Richard  Wilson,  columnist  for  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  gives  a  very  good 
insight  Into  what  has  happened  to  the 
Ore«t  Society  programs  in  his  article 
published  on  April  10. 

Prom  all  the  reports  gathered  from  all 
over  the  country  It  does  seem  as  though 
the  Qreat  Society  programs  are  wasting 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's column  follows: 

OmzAT  Socixrr  Pkocmaks  Orr  tN  All 

DnccnoNS 

(By  RIch&rd  Wilson) 

A  high  resolve  by  some  mambera  'Of  Con- 
greu  Rt  the  opening  of  tbe  current  MMlon 
haa  gone  the  mj  of  mo«t  New  Tear'i  re«oIu- 
tlon«.  T^e  Democratic  leader.  Sen .  Ml ke 
Manafield.  was  one  of  those  wbo  resolved  to 
re-examine  the  programi  of  the  Orefti  Society 
and  abape  them  up. 

Prealdent  Jobnaon  and  Vice  Prealdent 
Humphrey  ataared  this  noble  purpoae.  Noth- 
ing haa  oome  of  tt.  nor  la  anything  likely  to 
come  of  It  unJeea  a  comprebenaive  program 
of  re-examlnatlon  la  begun. 

The  reason  for  thla  ta  very  sUnple.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Presldent'a  Adviaory  Oommlaalon 
on  IntergoTemmental  Relatlona.  the  £otaI 
number  of  separate  statutory  authorizations 
for  federal  grant-in-aid  program*  U  approxi- 
mately 400.     It  La  estimated  that  the  pro- 


grams are  administered  by  the  departmenu 
and  agencies  and  ISO  federal  bureaus  and 
divisions  InrolTlng  all  SO  atataa.  and  a  lar^e 
proportion  of  tiie  03.000  unlU  Of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  oome  a  full  tarn  of  the  wheel  on 
Intervention  of  the  fedtfal-^vemmeot  In 
the  affair*  of  ata.t«fl  and  localltle*.  Those 
who  were  Insisting  ao  years  ago  that  only 
the  federal  government  could  aotve  local 
problems  because  local  governments  were 
unable  to  do  ao  are  now  pleading  with  local 
government  to  take  command  of  their  own 
affairs  because  the  federal  government  can't 
find  the  answer. 

The;  are  saying  It  la  administratively  Im- 
practical for  Washington  run  local  alTalri 
and  that  only  through  greater  decentrotlza- 
tlon  and  more  grass-roots  piartlclpatlon  can 
there  be  the  allghtest  hope  of  maJclng  satis- 
factory progress. 

In  one  breath  the  President's  coaunlaslon 
warns  that  the  etates  are  on  the  verge  of 
losing  control  over  the  problems  of  the  major 
urban  centers  bo  the  federal  government. 

In  another  breath  the  report's  substance 
Is  that  federal  Intervention  In  local  affairs 
baa  become  an  unmanageable  mesa.  In 
other  words,  the  states  are  losing  control  of 
urban  problems  to  a  federal  government 
which  can't  handle  them  satisfactorily. 

This  bleak  outlook  la  compounded  by  the 
hopelessness  of  trying  to  straighten  out.  co> 
ordinate,  decentralize,  and  reorganise  aome 
400  programs  which  have  gone  off  every  which 
way. 

It  Is  all  a  little  reminiscent  of  Russian  po- 
litical experience.  The  Moscow  planners  de- 
centralise and  then  they  centrallBe  only  to 
decentralize  again,  add  on  incentives  or  take 
them  away,  and  atlU  the  system  does  not 
work  the  way  It  was  planned.  But  at  least 
the  Russians  have  a  plan,  and  we  do  not. 

Perhaps  we  need  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
between  Congress  and  the  White  House  on 
the  creation  of  new  bureaus,  agencies  and 
programs,  at  least  until  It  Is  found  out  how 
to  make  the  old  ones  work.  Some  effort  Is 
being  made  In  this  direction. 

Congress  enacted  laws  replacing  a  doeen 
or  more  separate  grant  authorisations  for 
health  programs  in  such  fields  as  tubercu- 
losis, cancer,  communicable  dlaeaaes,  and 
venereal  diseases. 

These  programs  and  others  were  consoli- 
dated Into  a  single  program  with  funds 
granted  to  the  states  for  comprehensive  pub- 
Uc health  services,  with  the  precise  services 
to  be  rendered  submitted  to  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral for  review  and  approval. 

But  this  Is  only  a  meager  beginning  and 
may  be  the  kind  of  centralization  which  later 
will  have  to  be  replaced  by  decentralization. 
Studies  are  going  forward  on  bow  to  reduce 
the  total  number  of  programs  and  provide 
greater  flexibility  to  recipient  state  and  Uxai 
governments. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  too  late  to  go  back  and 
do  what  many  members  of  Congress  now 
realize  should  have  been  dons  In  the  first 
place — the  use  of  existing  agencies  for  slowly 
expanding  programs  Instead  of  the  creation 
of  new  "crash"  programs  to  abolish  poverty 
and  cure  aoclal  Ula  which  were  of  a  chronic 
and  not  epidemic  nature. 

That  approach,  of  course,  would  not  have 
fulfilled  the  political  imperative  of  two 
Democratic  administrations  which  tried  to 
convince  the  oountry  that  It  had  been  stag- 
nating In  the  Elsenhower  yean. 

But  In  their  eagerness  for  action,  the  two 
Democratic  administrations  have  created 
such  a  proliferation  of  malfunction!  ng 
agencies  "-Tid  programs  aa  to  cause  even  the 
President's  sdvlsera  to  despair.  We  cannot 
do  what  a  teacher  would  advise  a  fumbling 
student  at  the  board — erase  it  all  and  start 
over  again — but  we  can  do  what  Vice  Preal- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  advised  after  the  last 
election:  re-examine  all  these  programs.  Junk 
the  bad  ones  and  Improve  the  good  ones. 
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OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11, 1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
against  the  Umted  States  Is  all  about  us 
in  smears  and  half-truths.  If  our  unsus- 
pecting people  are  given  both  sides  of 
the  argument  and  permitted  to  think  for 
themselves  they  will  be  able  to  sift 
through  the  chaff  and  come  up  with  the 
pro- American  solution. 

But  our  people  must  first  understand 
that  all  they  see  and  hear  Is  not  truth 
or  even  fiction.  Rather,  much  is  socio- 
logical writings  intended  to  confuse,  mis- 
lead, disguise  the  true  facts,  and  divide 
our  people  for  destruction  of  America. 

A  recent  article  by  Mr.  Thunnan 
Sensing.  c»lled  "Dn-Amertcan  Activ- 
ities." calls  for  an  investigation  of  the 
im-Aroerican  activities  of  the  "under- 
ground press."  I  insert  his  statement  In 
the  RtcoRD  following  my  remarks : 

TjM-AMijiicAN  Acrrvrms 
(By  Thurman  Senamg.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, southern  States  Industrial  CouncU) 
The  month  of  AprU.  a  time  of  beauty  as 
spring  breaks  over  the  American  landscape, 
this  year  may  be  marred  by  ugly  poUUcal 
realities.  At  mid-month,  for  example.  It  la 
expected  that  anarchists  and  "peaceniks"  in 
the  Northeast  will  converge  on  New  York 
City  to  conduct  massive  demonstrations  at 
the  gates  of  the  United  Nations  building 
BgaioBt  n.  S.  defense  of  freedom  In  South 
Vietnam. 

According  to  reliable  reports,  these  demon- 
strations are  Ukely  to  be  the  largest  ever 
carried  out  by  radical  elements  In  the  nation. 
Among  the  prominent  participants.  It  la  be- 
lieved, win  be  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  wbo  la  shlfUng  his  attention  from  "civil 
rights"  strife  campalgna  to  the  anU- Vietnam 
campaign. 

The  worsening  of  the  battlefield  situation 
of  the  communists  In  Vietnam  lies  behind 
the,  new  urgency  with  which  domestic  radi- 
cals are  approaching  liie  AprU  demonstra- 
tions, "nie  homefront  leftists  reaUze  that 
the  communist  troops  In  Vietnam  are  facing 
aDuibUatlon  and  that  public  pressure  la 
mounting  for  stepped-up  air  and  naval  at- 
tacks against  Communist  North  Vietnam. 
*  Thus  they  clearly  Intend  to  pull  out  all  the 
stops  In  demonstrations  Inside  the  DJSA. 
They  are  reported  to  be  seeking  bloody 
clashes  with  poUce  authorities.  In  particu- 
lar, they  want  a  real  clash  at  the  gates  of  the 
U.N.  building.  In  order  to  make  the  Vletnlka 
here  appear  as  martyrs.  They  also  believe 
that  massive  anU-Vletnam  demonstrations 
in  the  U.S.A.  will  produce  even  stronger  antl- 
Amerlcan  declarations  by  the  Afro-Asian 
bloc  In  the  UJf.  and  by  V  Thant,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  UJf.  U  Thant  already  has 
clearly  Indicated  that  his  sympathies  He  with 
Hauol,  not  Saigon. 

The  demonstrations  planned  for  New  York 
City>tre  only  part  of  a  new  drive  by  the  pro- 
communist  forces  to  gain  power  In  the 
United  Statea  and  to  eliminate  antl-oommu- 
nlst  actlvttlea  on  the  port  of  the  U^.  gov- 
ern men  t. 

Insufflclent  attention  has  been  psld  to 
what  Is  known  as  "The  Underground  Preaa" 
In  the  United  Statea.  Reference  here  la  to 
Uie  ultra-leftwlng  sheets  which  have  begun 
to  appear  In  several  cities  and  on  a  number 
of  campusea.  These  small  new&papera  havs 
as    their   principal    target   the    stopping   of 


American  efforts  In  Vietnam.  To  tills  end. 
they  endorse  every  conceivable  assault  on 
public  authority  and  public  decencies.  They 
approve  the  flight  of  ydung  peaceniks  to 
Canada,  where  they  have  a  safe  hartwr  as 
draft-dodgers.  They  recommend  films  pro- 
duced by  or  In  behalf  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
Among  their  various  editorial  proposals  are 
projects  that  are  utterly  obscene  and  per- 
verted, which  cannot  be  described  In  family 
newKpapera,  but  which  are  an  effort  to  de- 
grade public  officials. 

It  should  be  realised,  too.  thst  "The  Un- 
derground Press"  stresses  "free  speech  cam- 
paigns" involving  filthy  language  and  rec- 
onunends  the  showing  of  pornographic  films. 
Realistic  observers  of  the*c  gutter  sheets  un- 
derstand that  the  endorsement  of  pornog- 
raphy In  print  and  on  film  Is  a  calculated 
effort  to  undermine  the  morality  of  the 
American  people.  In  an  effort  to  weaken  the 
fabric  of  our  nation,  these  Journals  and  tbelr 
sponsors  hope  to  turn  loose  a  flood  of 
pornographic  material. 

In  this  connection,  the  national  public 
should  know  that  in  recent  mouths  one  of 
these  "underground"  papers  distributed  70.- 
000  copies  of  one  of  Its  filthiest  Issues  to 
elementary  school  chUdren  on  New  York 
City's  East  Side.  Now.  It  la  obvious  that 
printing  and  dUtrlbutlon  of  70.000  copies  of 
a  gutter  sheet  Is  a  costly  proposition.  Pub- 
lic agencies  and  private  citlsene  ebould  in- 
quire OS  to  the  source  of  the  money  for  this 
project.  Indeed  It  is  time  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  or 
other  suitable  agencies  of  Congress,  conduct 
a  full-scale  investigation  of  the  actlona  and 
financial  backing  of  "The  Underground 
Press."  Some  well  inlormed  Journalists,  who 
have  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  Com- 
munist Party  operations  In  the  United  States, 
are  certain  that  the  money  for  lioth  the  up- 
coming demonstrations  and  the  continuing 
and  accelerated  pornography  campaign  Is 
coming  from  communist  sources. 

The  danger  Is  that  the  pubUc  wUl  inucglne 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  one-front  war. 
The  truth  la  that  the  front  la  everywhere. 
Including  here  on  the  home  front.  Among 
the  targets  of  the  communists  are  not  only 
soldiers  In  the  Pacific  but  the  youth  people 
of  our  cation,  the  students  who  wUl  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  ThU  Is  why  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  there  be  an  Immediate  Investi- 
gation of  what  nea  behind  these  new  un- 
American  activities. 


Victaam  Critici  LesTc  QaestioM 
UaABSwered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  rmxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11. 1967 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  rec«itly 
I  had  the  occasion  to  cite  certain  unrea- 
sonable, unrealistic,  and  unworthy  criti- 
cisms to  which  President  Jolinson  has 
been  subjected  by  opponents  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy. 

While  I  do  Intimate  that  former  Am- 
bassador John  Galbraith'8  recent  state- 
ments made  following  his  acceptance  of 
the  natioiial  chairmanship  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  fit  this  de- 
scription. I  do  feel  that  they  create  con- 
sternation among  many  of  our  citizens. 
A  recent  editorial  In  the  Beaumont 
<Tex.)  Journal  raises  certain  questions 
which.  I  feel,  would  be  typical  of  the  re- 


sponse of  most  Americans.     It  ends  with 
the  f (blowing  question: 

We  would  be  Interested  in  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  Galbralth  means  by  a  "sane 
peace"  and  also  bow  he  has  come  to  be  a 
greater  authority  on  the  war  than  the  Presi- 
dent, who  undoubtedly  Is  much  better  in- 
formed on  what  la  going  on  in  Vietnam  and 
what  Is  best  to  do  about  it. 

As  an  expression  of  grassroots  reactidn 
to  Mr.  Galbraith's  statements.  I  am  sure 
the  editorial,  whtcli  follows,  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues: 

CarnciSM  and  PoLrrics 

President  Johnson  continues  to  be  the 
main  target  of  the  Vietnam  War  criUcs  in 
this  country.  And  that,  since  he  mamtalns 
a  determined  stand  on  the  conflict  and  is 
also  the  commander-ln -chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  is  understandable. 

But  some  of  the  criUclsm  is  purely  politi- 
cal and  carries  an  undertone  of  punitive  ac- 
Uon.    And  that  Is  unfair. 

One  of  the  most  recent  critlclama  of  this 
nature  was  voiced  the  other  day  by  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth.  Harvard  economist  and 
former  ambassador  to  India.  Bald  Galbralth. 
after  accepting  the  naUonal  chairmanship 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  ActlcMi.  a 
prolonged  conflict  could  "mean  the  death 
and  burial  of  the  DemocraUc  Party." 

And  that's  not  all  Galbralth  said.  He  ac- 
cused the  Johnson  administratVon  of  seeking 
a  "military  solution"  in  Vietnam  and  urged 
more  vigorous  efforts  to  seek  a  compromise 
settlement,  according  to  a  New  York  Times 
report- 

The  report  adds  that  Galbraith's  sute- 
ment.  In  effect,  warned  President  Johnson 
that  he  might  not  receive  liberal  support  in 
19S8  If  he  did  not  moderate  hla  military  ef- 
forts In  Vietnam  and  take  more  effective 
measures  toward  a  "sane  peace," 

It  did.  for  the  new  chairman  of  the  ADA 
went  on  to  say  that  the  dlaasier  of  a  pro- 
longed conflict  In  Vietnam  may  .  .  .  mean 
that  the  Democratic  Party  may  "lose  some  of 
the  liberal  senators  and  congressmen  wbo 
have  contributed  ao  much  to  civilized  sd- 
rance  in  theac  last  years." 

We  woiUd  be  Interested  In  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  Galbralth  means  by  a  "sane 
peace"  and  also  how  he  has  come  to  be  a 
greater  authority  on  the  war  than  the  Presi- 
dent, who  undoubtedly  is  much  better  In- 
fonned  on  what  is  going  on  In  Vietnam  and 
what  Is  best  to  do  about  It. 


Gap  in  School  AmI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    KrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESENTATTVES 

•  Tuesdav.  April  11, 1967 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
exccUent  editorial  on  March  IS,  the  New 
York  Times,  endorsed  the  President's  re- 
cent health  and  education  proposals. 
Among  other  points  made.  Jhe  Times 
noted  that  President  Johnson  U  seeking 
funds  to  Increase  the  capability  of  local 
and  State  education  agencies  to  plan  ef- 
fectively. This  approach — seeking  to 
strengthen  local  units  so  that  they  can 
become  effective,  decentralized  Instru- 
ments for  carrying  out  high  priority  na- 
tional programs — Is  evident  in  the  Presi- 
dent's health  proposals  as  well.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  recognize  as  the  President  ap- 
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parently  haa,  that  we  cannot  carry  out 
massive  social  programa  without  strong, 
capable  units  at  the  State  and  local  lev- 
el*. And  at  the  same  time,  by  strengthen- 
ing these  units,  we  assure  that  the  details 
of  the  programs  will  l>e  carried  out  with 
sensitivity  and  concern  for  local  prob- 
lems. President  Johnson  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  talcing  this  approach,  and 
I  commend  the  editorial  which  follows  to 
all  my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of 
the  COMGRCSSIONAI.  Recobd: 

Qaf  Of  School  Aid 
Pederal  school  aid  U  cle&rly  eoterlDg  a 
new  phase.  In  the  flrat  two  yean  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  ikcc*-nt  waa  properly  on  the  emergency 
financing  of  school  districts  with  Large  num- 
ber* of  poor  famlUes  and  on  encouraging 
local  education  leaden  to  experiment  more. 
Now  the  time  has  come  to  consolidate 
many  of  the  new  programs,  to  turn  pUot 
projects  Into  large-scale  permanent  opera- 
tions and,  most  important,  to  rescue  the 
urban  schools  from  their  alarming  deterior- 
ation. President  Johnson's  education  mes- 
sage and  Seeretar?  of  Health.  BducaUon  and 
Welfare  Gardner's  warning  to  state  educa- 
tion authorities  against  shortchanging  the 
big  cities  in  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
offer  reassurance  that  Washington  recognizes 
the  need  for  a  fresh  approach. 

In  fiscal  terms,  the  President's  message 
asks  mainly  for  continuation  of  the  Federal 
aid  programs  already  in  operation.  Yet  it  is 
much  more  than  merely  an  appeal  for  more 
money  for  the  same  purposes.  In  subtle 
terms  carefully  designed  to  avoid  aggravat- 
ing an  already  serious  undercurrent  of  dis- 
satisfaction, the  message  focuses  on  the  gap 
between  P«derai  school  eUd  and  the  abUlty 
of  educaton  to  translate  the  new  funds  into 
better  schools. 

Lagging  Initiative  at  the  state  and  local 
levels,  coupled  with  excessive  administra- 
tive delays  in  Washington,  has  diminished 
the  usefulness  of  Federal  funds  In  many  pro- 
grams. For  eiarople.  lack  of  coordination 
between  preschool  Head  Start  programs  and 
the  early  grades  of  elementary  school  has 
Impeded  this  pioneering  effort  to  put  slum 
children   on  the   road   to  learning. 

One  essential  task  Is  to  assure  that  the 
recipients  of  Federal  grants — t^e  state  and 
local  educaUon  autiiorttle* — play  a  more 
Grcatlve  role  than  that  of  bookkeepen  and 
paymaaten.  The  President  now  calls  for  a 
Doodest  expenditure  to  help  turn  these  key 
administrators  into  effective  plannen  and 
Innovators. 

Ur.  Johnson's  appeal  to  Congress  to  give 
educational  appropriations  first  priority  on 
the  legislative  calendar  Is  also  of  critical  im- 
portance. The  difference  between  the  aca- 
demic and  the  fiscal  year  has  be«n  a  serious 
stumbling  block  in  the  post,  when  local 
school  districts  have  been  unable  to  antici- 
pate the  amount  of  Federal  support  early 
enough  to  plan  programs,  recruit  staff  and 
enlist  the  public. 

Such  delays  liave  led  to  haphazardly  con- 
ducted ventxires.  involving  excessive  coot. 
The  lack  of  Congressional  action  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  Natlonai  Teacher  Corps 
Illustrates  how  seriously  the  uncertainty  of 
support  may  Interfere  with  the  progress  of 
a  widely  acclalzaed  experiment. 

The  education  message  serves  as  a  warn- 
ing that  Federal  aid  places  a  new  responsi- 
bility on  local  and  state  education  leaders 
and  on  Congress  ss  their  continuing  part- 
ner. Before  long,  the  amounts  of  Federal 
aid  to  pubUe  education  will  have  to  b« 
greatly  Increased.  The  President  is  entirely 
Justified  In  calling  for  a  tooling  up  of  tha 
public  education  sector  for  th«  day  when 
massive  general  aid  to  tb«  scboola  becomes 
a  reality. 


Harold  Howe  SpOlt  Ac  Bcabs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   KXW    TOIK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  Or  KBPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11. 1967 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  another  speech  made  by 
US.  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe,  given  olT-the-cuff  before  a  meeting 
of  Harvard  and  Yale  lawyers  at  Wa.sh- 
Ington's  Peking  Restaurant  on  Tuesday, 
March  28,  1967. 

Choosing  the  topic  of  de  facto  school 
segregation  and  the  need  to  fight  It 
through  federally  encouraged  school  ra- 
cial balance  schemes,  the  reckless  Com- 
missioner talked  on  even  as  eyebrows 
edged  ever  higher  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  room.  For  one  thing, 
Mr.  Howe  told  the  assembled  lawyers 
that  he  was  working  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  presumably  HUD,  to  prepare 
"package"  programs  which  would  tie 
education  In  with  other  aid  programs. 
Of  equal  or  gi-eater  significance  was  the 
Commissioner's  naive  admission  that  the 
Office  of  Education  U  still  considering 
the  "Equal  Educational  Opportunity" 
proposal  which  I  exposed  last  September. 
Journalists  take  note :  the  Department  of 
HEW  has  never  stated,  polntblank,  that 
it  has  been  rejected,  but  merely  Insists 
that  It  was  one  of  several  "study  drafts," 
Mentioning  me  by  name  a  half  dozen 
tunes,  Mr.  Howe  said  that  I  was  mis- 
guided In  trying  to  block  the  Office  of 
Education — or  HUD  In  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program — from  legally  requir- 
ing Federal  aid  recipient  communities 
to  come  up  with  school  racial  balance 
schemes  Let  me  tell  the  Commissioner 
that  his  memory  is  as  faulty  as  his  sociol- 
ogy: the  Democrats  trying  to  save  his 
bacon  were  the  ones  who  proposed 
amendments  to  prohibit  the  Office 
of  Education  from  legally  requiring  ra- 
cial balance  schemes.  I  said  that  such 
amendments  were  a  joke  because  Messrs, 
Howe  and  Weaver  intended  to  use  eco- 
nomic pressure :  de  facto  and  not  de  Jure 
pressure,  to  give  those  phrases  a  new 
twist.  So  It  la  the  Democrats  who  look 
silly  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Howe's  self-con- 
gratulatory admission  to  the  Harvard- 
Yale  lawyers  that  It  Is  economic  and  not 
legal  pressure  which  he  Intends  to  use  to 
coerce  cities  Into  "voluntarily"  coming 
up  with  racial  balance  schemes. 

When  one  alert  member  of  the  bar 
asked  Mr,  Howe  how  he  could  deal  with 
racial  imbalance  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Chicago,  he  said  "the  sub- 
urbs." Furthermore,  when  asked  about 
objections  to  school  busing,  the  Com- 
missioner showed  either  arrogance  or  a 
warped  sense  of  humor  by  saying  that 
he,  personally,  was  not  much  concerned 
«ith  buses  because  he  had  a  chauffeur. 
Perhaps  the  mothers  of  America  will 
soon  convince  Lyndon  Johnson  to  put 
Mr,  Howe  back  on  the  bus  sans 
chauffeur, 

Mr,  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
House  tend  to  doubt  all  these  "wild" 


allegations  because  the  Harold  Howe 
who  comes  before  their  committees  Is  on 
affable,  wavy-haired,  mild-mannered 
man  who  could  hardly  be  the  ogre  some 
of  us  say.  Let  me  suggest  that  Mr.  Howe 
is  a  veritable  Clark  Ken^.:  one  moment, 
he  is  a  bespectacled,  mild-mannered 
bureaucrat,  but  let  him  step  out  of  sight 
of  the  Congress,  and  he  hops  Into  an 
ivory  tower,  rubs  his  magic  daguerrotype 
of  John  Brown's  molderlng  body,  says 
the  magic  words  "racial  balance"  and 
becomes  ""superplanner."  Let  me  .sug- 
gest, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Member:  of 
this  House  make  the  acquaintance  of 
""superplanner"  before  our  schools  be- 
come sociological  laboratories  and  not 
educational  Institutions. 

In  speaking  to  the  Harvard  and  Yale 
lawyers,  Mr  ..Howe  spoke  Informally  and 
not  from  a  text.  No  doubt  he  will  claim, 
if  questioned,  that  he  has  been  misrep- 
resented. Perhaps  the  thing  to  do  Is 
give  Mr.  Howe  another  chance  to  appear 
before  a  congressional  committee  and 
explain  his  controversial  philoeophles. 
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Federal  Aid  to  EdocatioB  Program 
Is  Not  Workiai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WOKONStH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  11. 1967 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, a  resolution  recently  adopted  by 
the  Advisory  Council  of  School  Admin- 
istrators of  Cooperative  Educational 
Service  Agency  No.  10,  In  regard  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 

These  administrators,  who  are  on  the 
firing  line,  call  for  a  radical  change  In 
the  system  of  Federal  aid  to  schools. 
We  should  start  listening  to  them. 

The  resolution  follows : 
REsoLunoN  BT  ADViaosT  Council  of  SCHoot 

ADKXNIsnUTOKB      OF      COOPWUTIVB      BOOCA- 

TioNAL    Sntvica    AomcT    No.    10 — Ukani- 

MOOBLT  AmOVED  AT  THB  R»lTTX.Aa  METTING 
AT    REKD8TIU.X  OK    jAtrOABT    80,    1067 

Rssolved  by  all  of  Uu  sdnUnlstnLton  of 
Cooperative  Educational  Service  Agency  No. 
10  (100%  being  in  attendance  January  30, 
1967)  that  all  of  our  Congressional  represent- 
atives be  advised  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  present  method  of  distribut- 
ing federul  aid  on  a  categorical  basis  Is  very 
cumbersome  and  InefflcLent, 

"Whereas  the  impact  on  chUdren  la  very 
negUglble  compared  to  the  amount  of  money 
being  expended, 

"Whereas  the  present  system  of  federal  aids 
to  schools  does  not  allow  for  local  control 
and  initiative  and  causes  many  problems  at 
the  local  level. 

"Whereas  shared  taxes  and  general  aids  dis- 
tributed on  a  formula  basis  through  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  bsve 
been  most  effectual  in  promoting  public 
education : 

"Therefore  we  hereby  advise  our  constltu- 
tlonaJ  reprcMntatlves  to  work  for  a  change 
in  the  present  system  of  federal  aid  to  public 
•cbools.  Furthermore,  to  Insure  that  the 
beat  program  of  federal  aid  will  be  forth- 
coming be  advised   also  that  public  actxooi 


administrators  should  be  represented  when 
changes  are  being  developed. 

"Inasmuch  as  we  twenty  sdmlnistrators 
represent  approxUnatcly  3S,B17  public  school 
chUdren  we  feel  that  our  observations  and 
ripedB  should  prompt  some  acUoo  by  our 
Cungreasional  representattves." 

omclally  ratified  at  the.  regulsr  Coopera- 
tive Educutlonal  Service  Agency  No.  10  meet- 
ing. February  27.  1067. 

Supt.  Gaylord  Unbehaun.  Brllllon;  Supt. 
Charles  Blngner.  Cedar  Orove;  Supt.  A.  W- 
Gordon.  Ohllton;  Supt.  F.  J.  Helwtg.  Elkhart 
Lake:  Supt.  Eorl  Anderson,  Hllbert;  Supt. 
Ray  Nevlns,  Howards  Grove;  Supt.  Stanley 
Zieionls,  Kiel;  Supt.  Harold  Paufcert.  KeAIer; 
Supt  C.  K.  Jones.  Manitowoc;  Supt.  Otto 
Schult*.  Mlahlcot;  Supt.  Ralph  Doech.  New 
Holstetn:  Supt.  Robert  Oook.  Ooetburg;  Supt. 
Elden  Amundson.  Plymouth;  Supt.  Joseph 
Boettcher.  Random  lAke:  Supt.  John  Wora- 
chek.  ReedsvUle:  Supt.  Leslie  Johnson,  She- 
boygan: Supt.  Ronald  Eastman.  Sheboygan 
paJis;  Supt.  Paul  Doblss.  Stockbrldge;  Supt. 
George  OBrlen,  Two  Rivers;  Supt.  A.  B. 
Stuebbe.  Valders. 


Feiieral  ?ngnm  of  Edncatioa  Benefits 
PoTcrty-Araa  ^Udrea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CALiPoainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11. 1967 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowing  article  en- 
titled "School  Aid  Agrees  U.S.  Program 
Gets  Results"  by  Jack  Jones,  printed  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  March  30.  1967: 
School  Am  A«Exa  VS.  PtoamAU  Qtm  Rm- 

BULTS — ^LOB    ANGKLia    OTFICUL    SATS    FD- 

niAL  Aid  Pbovss  of  Bawwrrr  to  Povbitt- 
Area  CmuiKKN 

(By   Jack   Jones  I 

A  Los  Angeles  school  official  agreed  Wed- 
nesday with  a  VB.  OtDoe  of  Education  report 
mdlcatlng  that  a  msMtve  federal  program  of 
educational  aid  to  porerty-area  children  Is 
showing  results. 

"In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  U 
definite  improvement  In  such  things  as  read- 
ing ability  and  getting  along  in  school,"  said 
Dr.  Davs  Schwartz.  Los  Angeles  city  schools 
administrator  for  specially  funded  programs. 

SpeclflcaUy.  the  OfBce  of  Education  report 
released  Wednesday  dealt  with  the  first  year 
of  operation  of  the  compensatory  education 
program  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Educational  Act  of  1»86. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe  n  summarized  reports  from  all  50 
states,  three  temtortes  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  concluded  that  the  $1  bllUon 
effort  under  Title  I  of  the  act  Is  "historical 
and  successful  .  .  .  de^lte  some  first-year 
growing  pains." 

NEAOLT    70.000    CHtUACH    tNVOLVCO 

Schwarts!  said  nearly  70.000  elementary. 
secondary  and  pre-echool  children  from  Los 
Angeles  poverty  ares«  are  involved  In  special 
programs  operated  by  the  district  here  with 
ESEA  funds.  Other  local  school  districts 
SDd  some  non-publtc  schools  also  have  fed- 
erally funded  projects- 

The  city  school  district's  programs  under 
the  act  amount  to  nearly  S14.6  million  for 
this  school  year.  They  began  during  the 
1V65-66  school  y«ar  with  on  allocation  ol  more 
than  Sia  mUUon. 

"We  know  these  things  are  terrific  for  the 
pre-school  kids."  Schwartz  said.     "A  lot  of 


these  programs  are  experimental  and  we 
change  them  when  we  find  they  don't  work." 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the'  ESEA  federally 
subsidized  programs  include  remedial  read- 
ing, pre-school  classes  similar  to  Operation 
Head  Start,  enrichment  programs,  student 
achievement  centers,  special  counseling, 
smaller  classes,  more  teaching  aasistants  aiut 
the  hiring  of  nonprofessional  aides. 

Nationally,  according  to  Howe's  report.  S.3 
million  children  have  been  helped  in  pro- 
grams  conducted   by   17.481   school   districts. 

Nationwide,  Howe  said,  the  average  expend- 
iture per  pupU  was  gllfi.  "a  significant  in- 
crease In  total  pupil  expenditures  In  many 
areas." 

He  said  the  states  have  been  "almost  unan- 
imously enthusiastic  about  effects  of  the 
Title  I  projects"  and  that  msny  of  them  have 
referred  to  the  "revolutionary  impact  of  new 
Ideas,  new  directions  and  new  programs  on 
their  educational  systems." 

Under  a  sUte-by-state  breakdown.  Howe 
quoted  California  education  officials  as  re- 
porting : 

"In  the  short  time  that  ESEA  Title  I  proj- 
ects were  in  cooperation,  students  tended  to 
achieve  a  month's  growth  for  every  month 
of  Instruction — a  substantial  increase  of  the 
.7  of  a  month's  growth  for  every  month  of 
Instruction  they  had  been  averaging  be- 
fore .  .  ." 

■CCOCNtZZD    STSTKM 

California,  which  uses  what  Howe  called 
"a  widely  recogniaed  tesUng  system."  said 
this  means  the  poverty-ores  students  under 
BSHEA  programs  stopped  falling  behind. 

California  school  district  personnel  "gen- 
erally agree  that  the  students  Improved  in 
attitude,  motivation  and  Interest  toward 
learning,"  said  the  Howe  report.  "As  these 
are  Important  factors  In  learning,  continued 
growth  may  be  antlclpat«d.*' 

Tiie  Howe  report   also  noted: 

1 — One-fourth  of  the  states  said  Title  I 
projecte  were  encouraging  students  to  oon- 
tanue  their  education. 

a — Nearly  30%  of  the  states  noted  Im- 
provements in  reading  and  <yther  academic 
subjects. 

3 — New  equipment,  supplies.  faclUtlea  and 
materials  were  caUed  "a  highly  slgniliaant 
and  direct  benefit  to  the  children"  by  nearly 
46%  of  tbesutee. 

4 — More  than  25%  of  the  states  reported 
that  teachers  bad  learned  to  help  cuituraUy 
disadvantaged  children  more  effectively  and 
with  "greater  depth  of  understanding." 

b — A  quarter  of  tlie  states  praised  Title  I 
for  furthering  the  e(Tort«  of  educators  In 
planning,  studying  and  evaluating  education 
in  general. 


Tbe  War  dm  Porerty*!  Carl  Shaw 
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Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  local  com- 
munity action  agency  staff  are  often  the 
unsung  heroes  of  the  war  on  poverty.  An 
article  by  Pat  Bang  in  the  Seattle  Times 
of  March  5.  tells  the  story  of  one  such 
hero — Mr.  Carl  Shaw,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Seattle-King  County  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Board,  Inc. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  been  doing  a  really  out- 
standing job  in  hla  vitally  Important  po- 
sition. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  warmly  commend  Carl  Shaw  and  his 
dedicated  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission,  I  Insert 


the  Times  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcokd: 

THE  Was  ok  PovnrrT's  Caol  Shaw 
<By  Pat  King) 
"Laurie  has  said  her  first  word  since  school 
began,"  the  Head  Start  teacher  reported. 
"She  said.  'Leaf.'  and  for  Laurie,  whose  4^ 
years  have  known  many  deprivations.  It  was 
a  milestone. ' 

"It  may  be  a  long  time  before  she  uses  that 
word  In  a  sentence,  but  when  she  does,  it 
could  make  the  difference  lietween  a  high- 
achool  dropout  and  a  diploma." 

Laurie,  a  pretty  little  girl  with  dark  eyes 
and  tight  curls,  goes  her  mainly  silent  way 
in  the  preltindergarten.  She  has  no  way  of 
knowing  ber  accomplishments  are  partly  the 
results  of  the  work  of  hundreds  of  persons, 
and  especially  of  one  man. 

That  man  Is  Carl  Shaw,  tbe  energetic  esec- 
uUvs  director  of  the  SeatUe-Klng  County 
Economic  Opportunity  Board,  Inc..  or.  as  It  Is. 
popularly  known.  War  on  Poverty.  Close  to 
40  years  old.  his  blue  eyes  twinkled  as  be 
walked  around  bis  desk  to  meet  me  with 
outotretched  hand  lor  a  recent  interview. 

His  desk  was  pUed  high  with  work  and 
the  blackboard  filled  with  copious  figures. 
On  a  table  were  heaped  books  and  reporta.  In- 
dicating this  was,  Indeed,  the  frontline  of  a 
functiomng  campaign. 

The  battle  being  waged  In  King  County  Is 
an  open  declaration  against  the  cycles  of  pov- 
erty that  keep  the  poor  frocn  helping  them- 
selves. Local  community -action  programs 
work  through  the  non-paid  board,  whose 
members  ore  city  ofndals.  community  leaders 
and  the  poverty  stricken  Shaw  heads  the 
board's  sdministratWe  stoif. 

Head  Start,  vocational  guidance,  study 
centers,  leadership  development,  neighbor- 
hood service  centers,  service  to  the  aging, 
tutoring,  adult  education,  probation  super- 
vision and  counseling  ore  among  tbe  ma- 
jor community  services  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 

"I  reauy  can  feel  for  t2ie  young  boys  and 
girls  who  look  to  the  poverty  program  for 
help,"  said  the  soft-spoken  director.  "My 
own  teen-age  years  were  filled  with  the  same 
frustrations  and  uncertainties  that  they  feel. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  lb;  my  father 
was  on  alcoholic.  I  worked  nights  to  support 
myself  and  dally  slept  through  school.  As  a 
rvsult,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  grade. 
I  become  a  high-school  dropout." 

Shaw  leaned  forward  on  both  arms,  his 
habit  when  intent. 

"The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  tbe 
Job  Corps  provide  today's  dropouts  the  Im- 
portant first  steps  that  a  professor  from 
Wayne  SUte  University  gave  me,"  be  sold. 
"He  hod  the  confidence  In  my  ability  to  at- 
tend college  that  I  lacked  and  be  tnsUted  I 
enroll  in  college  on  a  trial  boais." 

"I  Janltored.  drove  busses  and  struggled." 
Sbaw  recaUed.  "and.  thanks  to  the  professor 
and  to  my  wife.  Jon.  whom  I  married  in  my 
Junior  year  I  was  graduated  cum  laude  tn 
1061.  Then  I  went  on  to  talu  my  masters 
in  socul  work." 

During  bis  career.  Shaw  became  sf&liated 
with  the  American  Academy  of  CUnical  Bo- 
clologLsu  and  numerous  other  professional 
associations. 

"There  Is  only  one  major  difference  between 
participants  in  today's  poverty  program  and 
myself  In  my  early  days."  b*  suted  firmly, 
"and  that  difference  is  that  there  is  more 
hope  and  help." 

After  receiving  bis  master's  degree.  Sbaw 
directed  settlement  houses  nine  years  This 
experience  gave  him  valuable  insights  mta 
ttkt  problems  of  the  poor  and  destitute. 

"Many  persons  have  serious  mlsconoep- 
Uons  about  the  poor,"  be  observed.  "They 
sincerely  think  that  welfare  reclplenw  don't 
really  want  to  work  and  be  seir-reiUnt.  My 
own  experience  proves  Just  the  opposite 
to  be  true. 

"The  King  County  poverty  program  reaches 
these  persons  whose  fear  and  mistmat  ha?* 
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lieid  then  b*ck.     Wtutt  wc  se«lL  to  do  Is  help 
them  to  help  th«n«eive«." 

Hlr«J  by  United  Good  Nelghbori  tejJfcn- 
uoxy  of  1964.  Sbsw  served  bs  a  coosuli^MI  to 
Seattle's  certna-«r«ft  oominunlty  orgHTlia- 
tion».  As  the  nuiyar  became  Interested  m 
the  War  on  PoTerty.  Shaw's  experience  and 
Interest  quallHed  hUn  A5  the  city's  most  Ukely 
poverty-program  coordliiAlor.  For  liila  rea- 
son, be  was  lent  temporarily  by  U  G.N.  to 
acslBt  the  mayor's  office. 

I  bad  one  assistant,  a  full-time  and  a 
part-time  secretary  and  some  ancient  offlce 
furniture  that  had  been  begged,  borrowed,  or 
stolen  from  the  nmyor's  office,"  he  reminisced. 
-Perhape  my  precollege  strugglea  rein- 
forced my  feeling  that  other  people's  prob- 
lems were  actually  everyone's  problems.  I 
couldnt  leave  the  poverty  program  at  that 
vital  point.  Sol  left  the  U.O.N.  Job  and  went, 
to  wort  for  the  mayor's  staff." 

Shaw's  four-month  appointment  provided 
enough  time  to  get  the  initial  program  on 
lUfeec. 

"I  remember  those  flrvt  young  adults  who 
were  placed  In  Jobs  they  had  once  beUeved 
closed  to  them,  and  It  was  personal  satis- 
faction to  see  the  early  CAMP  (Central  Area 
Mouvation  Program)  study  centers  for 
underachievers  bloasom  into  a  realistic  pro- 
gram." he  related.  "I  could  envisage  the  old 
and  the  young  we  eventually  would  reach. 
Our  propoeal  for  funds  was  ready  .  .  .  and 
then  the  ax  fell ! 

"Tbere  would  be  no  federal  money  until  we 
joined  forces  with  the  county.  This  re- 
quired moniunantal  structural  changes,  and 
a  long  wait  for  government  approval."  Carl 
Sliaw  found  himself  faced  with  new 
frustrations. 

His  four  months  oo  the  city's  staff  had 
ended:  counUesa  hours  had  been  spent  on  a 
program  that  oould  not  operate  without  fed- 
eral money. 

"Bow  would  you  like  a  husband  who  tem- 
porarily works  without  pay?  "  be  asked  Jan. 
Just  as  she  had  done  during  college  days,  she 
gave  the  support  he  needed. 

"ffor  two  months,  we  lived  on  a  small  emer- 
gency tuna  and  forestalled  our  creditors. 
The  children.  Bachel.  Julie.  Amy  and  Wally. 
cooperated  through  this  difficult  time."  Shaw 
said  proudly.  "They  understood  and  accept* 
ed  the  tightened  family  budget  without 
complaint." 

FtnaUj.  at  the  end  of  August.  1M4.  the  gov- 
emmeot  ap[»Y>ved  the  program,  and  the  War 
on  Poverty  really  began. 

"I  can't  tell  you."  he  beamed,  "what  a  big 
day  that  was  for  every onf  Involved." 

Since  then,  the  poverty  program  for  King 
County  has  reached  25,000  and  eventually 
will  reach  100.000  of  King  County's  emerg- 
ing poor  with  a  g5  million  budget.  And  still 
tbere  is  more  to  be  done. 

"Shaw  works  a  00-bour  week,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  evening  meetlngi."  says  Mrs.  Lots 
Dougherty,  his  secretary,  "I  have  never  seen 
a  man  so  honestly  concerned  with  helping 
othere." 

This  la  seconded  by  Wee  Hansen,  program 
coordinator. 

'Carl's  edxicational  and  profeaslonal  back- 
ground equip  him  as  a  professional  admin- 
istrator of  unusual  ability."  Hansen  says. 
"Carl  has  been  offered  leas  work  for  more 
money  several  times  and,  yet,  he  has  choaen 
to  stay  on  where  there  Is  the  greatest  need." 
News  of  the  poverty -program  cutback  by 
the  federal  government  the  pact  November 
was  a  distinct  dlsappoiatment  to  Shaw. 

"lU  effect  will  be  agonizing."  he  says,  "as 
we  can't  perform  the  Joba  for  which  we  are 
prepared  and  capable  of  doing.  Even  though 
we  absorb  the  cut  where  It  will  have  the  min- 
imum effect.  It  means  an  automatic  reduc- 
tion of  our  expectations." 

But  Shaw,  who  la  a  practicing  Idealist,  also 
takes  a  realistic  view.    He  saya: 

"Actually,  oar  greatest  crltldam  always 
baa  come   from  oarselvee.     Wc  oonstantly 


have  guardf4i  against  rigidity,  knowing  the 
future  would  necessitate  a  change.  This  par- 
ticular change,  however,  was  both  different 
and  sooner  than  we  had  expected." 

How  long  wUl  Carl  Shaw  stay  on  as  chief 
execuUve  for  the  Kconomlo  Opportunity 
Board? 

In  January,  he  threatened  to  resign  be- 
cause of  policies  on  bow  the  fund  cut  back 
would  be  handled,  but  he  says  now  that,  as 
far  as  he's  concerned,  "my  job  here  will  last 
as  long  as  I  can  be  an  effective  administrator 
to  the  poverty  program." 

(Note. — Pat  King  la  a  free-lance  writer 
acquainted  with  poverty  problems  In  Seattie'a 
central  area.  She  and  her  husband.  William, 
have  eight  children  and  have  taken  a  Negro 
foster  child  Into  their  Caucasian  family  ) 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Alajika 
Senate  for  Its  good  Judgment.  It  has 
acted  very  wisely  and  in  the  national 
interest. 


Hofrah  for  AUika 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sixaker.  Sunday's  newspapers  reported  a 
very  significant  development  which  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
any  of  our  colleagues  who  may  have 
missed  It.  I  refer  to  the  rejection  by  the 
Alaska  State  Senate  of  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  convention  to  amend  the  US. 
Constitution. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  article  reporting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Senate.  I  Include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  Associated  Press 
dispatch  which  appeared  in  last  Stmday's 
Washington  Post.  The  article  follows: 
Alaska  Rejects  Rcappoktion  Movz 
(By  Ed  Isenaon) 

JvttZAV.  Alahka.  April  8. — Deq>lte  strong 
pressures  from  national  Republican  figures, 
the  Republican- con  trolled  Alaska  State  Sen- 
ate today  defeated  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  CS.  constitutional  convention  on  reappor- 
tionment. 

The  TOte  was  8  to  9.  with  three  Senators 
out  o(  town.     Eleven  votea  are  needed  for 


The  resolution  seeks  to  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man -one- vote  ruling  by 
permitting  states  to  ^portion  one  House 
of  a  Legislature  on  a  basts  other  than  popu- 
lation. If  34  states  approve  It,  Congress  will 
call  a  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

Alaska  would  have  been  the  33rd  state. 
Iowa  also  is  conaldertng  It. 

State  Sen.  Brad  Philllpe  (R)  had  held  the 
House-passed  reaoluUon  In  his  Senate  Rules 
Committee  until  he  was  assured  It  would 
not  open  up  the  entire  Constitution  to 
amendment. 

After  m  lengthy  long-distance  telephone 
discussion  with  U.S.  Senate  Minority  leader 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  (HI.)  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff— and  a  "four-foot  telegram" 
from  Dlrksen — Phillips  agreed  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor. 

But  he  fltnd  one  other  Republican  Joined 
seven  Democrsu  in  voting  to  kill  It. 

Phillips  comes  from  the  Anchorage  area, 
which  gained  four  Senate  seau  under  a  re- 
cent reapportionment.  In  addition,  be  said 
Dlrksen  had  failed  to  convloce  btm  that  the 
Constitution  would  not  be  opened  to  other 
amendments  if  a  convention  is  called. 

Philllpe  also  said  Uaryiand  Sen.  Joaeph  D. 
Tydlngs.  a  Democrat,  had  contacted  him  10 
days  ago  and  had  presented  very  persuasive 
"academic  argumenta," 
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Mr.  JOEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
American  trade  union  has  called  upon 
its  members  to  act  upon,  and  not  Just 
deplore,  the  problems  of  their  commuiil- 
Ues.  This  ufiion  Is  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers,  APL-CIO.  which  recently  held 
a  3-day  conference,  at  which  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H,  Humphbey  and  others 
discussed  what  could  be  done  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

Since  this  Is  the  kind  of  grassroots 
action  we  all  like  to  see  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens.  I  ask  unananimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  report  on  this  recent 
conference,  which  appeared  In  the  AFL- 
CIO  Nems,  be  reprinted  In  the  Recohd  as 
follows : 

Whole  Unionism"  Kxtb  IUE  Social  Action 

P&aunr 

tBy  David  L.  Perlman) 

A  union's  Job  Isn't  done  at  the  end  of  a 
work  shift,  Pres.  Paul  Jconlnga  told  dele- 
gates to  a  three-day  social  action  conference 
of  the  Electrical.  Radio  &  Machine  Workers. 

He  set  aa  the  conference  theme  the  concept 
of  "whole  unionism"  and  called  on  the  200 
participants  to  probe  the  "gut  problems" 
affecting  the  Uvea  of  members  and  not  shy 
away  from  considering  controversial  issue*. 

"What  good  la  It  to  negotiate  the  best 
possible  contracts."  Jennings  aaked,  "wtaea 
after  work  a  union  member  returns  to  a 
black  or  white  ghetto?  Or  la  forced  to  send 
his  children  to  an  inferior  school?  Or  stands 
helpless  aa  his  friends  or  relatives  lack  decent 
employment  opportualUes?  Or  faces  the 
prospects  of  a  bleak  retirement?" 

Some  80  speakers.  Including  Vice  Pres. 
Humphrey  and  officials  and  staff  experts  from 
government  agencies,  the  labor  movement 
and  clvU  nghts  organizations,  were  featured 
at  forums  and  workshops  which  ran  from 
early  morning  imtll  late  In  the  evening 

But  some  of  the  most  effective  speaking 
came  from  the  floor  mlcrophones--durlng 
frequent  question  and  answer  sessions. 

"This  Is  the  problem  we  have  in  my  city." 
a  delegate  would  begin.  "What  can  we  do 
about  it?  Who  do  we  sec?  How  do  we  get 
action?" 

Sesaioos  dealt  with  Job  training,  housing, 
youth,  education,  political  action,  equal  op- 
portunity for  Negroes  and  women. 

At  an  evening  dinner  program,  the  Vice 
F^TCAident  Imbued  the  delegates  with  his  own 
buoyant  enthusiasm,  challenging  and  scorn- 
ing those  who  want  to  "pause"  when  there  i£ 
so  much  to  be  done  to  meet  Amerlca'i  prob- 
lems. 

"Take  whole  unionism  very  serlousl  y ." 
Humphrey  said.  "I  want  the  unions  of  Amer- 
ica to  get  involved.  If  there's  a  problem  in 
your  town,  get  busy  on  it.  It  can  be  cor- 
rected." 

He  warned  that  programs  begtin  In  the 
89th  Oongreea  oould  be  scuttled  if  the  view- 
point prevails  ta  this  Congress  that  "it's  not 
popular  or  politically  wise  to  legislate  for  the 
people." 
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In  trying  "to  reach  people  who  up  to  now 
have  been  unemployable,"  Humphrey  aald. 
"we'll  make  mistakes.  Toull  read  about 
ihem"  But,  he  streesed,  tens  of  thousands 
of  voung  people  are  being  salvaged.  "This 
Is  no  time  to  pause.  This  is  the  time  to  look, 
ahead." 

Jennings  cited  to  the  conference  the  ex- 
amplea  set  by  IUE  members  who  have  In- 
volved themselves  and  their  locals  in  "whole 
unionism." 

He  spoke  of  a  Rochester.  N.T.,  member  who 
"la  knocking  on  doon"  to  recruit  applicants 
tor  a  program  "which  has  already  trained 
150  Negroes  in  Job  akUis  they  never  believed 
they  could  acquire." 

He  cited  a  group  of  members  In  Holland, 
Mich..  a«  "active  in  bringing  decent  housing. 
Jobs,  education  and  recreational  facilities  to 
impoverished  Spaniah-^ourlcans." 

Jennings  praised  IDS  leadership  in  the 
Ariaona  Oonsumers  Counetl  "which  organlsea 
programs  to  protect  our  paychecks  at  the 
checkout  counter." 

A  local  union  offloer  "is  spearheading  a 
very  suooeaaful  effort  to  place  the  youth  of 
Brooklyn's  Bedford -8 tuyvesant  ghetto  In  Jobs 
at  the  local's  31  plants."  he  noted. 

Jennings  cited  as  an  example  of  following 
up  "legtalatlve  action  with  social  action" 
AFL-CIO  'Pre*.  a«c«^ge  Meany's  call  for  cen- 
tral labor  councils  to  police  enforcement  of 
the  minimum  wage  for  unorganized  as  well 
as  organized  workers,  and  he  called  on  ItJE 
members  to  oooperate  actively, 

"How  can  a  union  Ignore  problems  involv- 
ing the  polaon  in  the  air  we  breathe,  the  im- 
purities in  our  water  supply,  the  difficulties 
we  face  getting  to  and  from  woik?"  Jennings 
asked. 

The  answer,  he  suggested,  lies  In  "social 
actloa,  political  action,  legislative  action  and 
trade  union  action — that's  what  we  mean  by 
whole  unionism." 


DepartmcBt  of  TraBtportatioB 


EXrra^ SIGN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF  wfST  vnomu 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11. 1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  last  week's  public  service  televi- 
sion and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  U  the  "De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Its 
Many  Functions." 

The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
ReptjTt. 

The  Federal  Government  recently  eetab- 
llBhed  a  new  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  Chief  Officer  wUl  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet.  This  new  Depart- 
ment will  supervise  a  number  of  activities 
which  before  this  were  scattered  among  other 
agencies  of  Government. 

Many  thoughtful  citizens  may  wonder  why 
a  new  Department  Is  necessary.  The  answer 
is  that  because  of  our  country's  rapid  growth, 
both  Government  and  private  capital  must 
oooperate  to  provide  new  modes  of  trans- 
portation to  meet  present-day  needs. 

Prom  the  earlleet  tlmea.  American  eco- 
nomic growtii  has  gone  hand  in  band  with 
improvement  in  tran^>ortatlon  facUltlea. 
The  Ingenuity  of  our  people  has  provided 
new  and  more  cffldent  ways  of  moving  goods 
and   paoeengers.     But  In   this  development. 


tbere  were  certain  parts  of  the  transporta- 
tion system  which  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  handle. 

Water  transportation  la  a  case  In  point. 
Since  the  United  States  became  a  nation,  for- 
eign trade  has  flourished  because  the  Federal 
Government  did  the  Job  of  dredging  harbors 
and  providing  other  nccee>sary  aids  to  sea 
navigation.  The  Improvenient  of  channels 
to  encourage  barge  and  boat  transportation 
on  inland  rivers  is  another  Federal  function. 
Alihough  passage  i£  stow,  fudged  by  modem 
standards,  water  carriage  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  transportation  ever  devised  by  man. 

Some  people  assume  that  In  this  age  of 
high  speed  planes,  trains  and  motor  cars. 
water  transportation  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
On  the  contrary,  barge  and  boat  traffic  on 
Inland  rivers  still  forms  a  vital  part  in  the 
nation's  transportation  system. 

The  first  transcontinental  railroads,  which 
made  this  country  a  united  nation  in  fact 
aa  well  aa  in  name,  were  constructed  by  pri- 
vate industry.  But  the  major  financing  was 
done  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
same  way.  mail  subsidies  helped  along  the 
growth  of  passenger  air  Ilnee  which  now  pro- 
vide flne  service  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  automobile  has  been  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  developing  a  prosperity  of 
abundance  for  the  American  people  The 
motor  car  was  brought  to  Its  present  high 
state  of  efficiency  by  prlv%te  capital.  But 
motor  trans[x>rtatlon  would  l>e  severely 
handicapped  without  the  road  building  pro-' 
grams  authorized  over  the  years  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  Is  the  story  of  the  past.  Why  la  Fed- 
eral aaslstance  needed  now?  Because  this 
age  has  problems  of  a  critical  nature.  Both 
city  streets  and  connecting  hlghwaya  are 
badly  overcrowded  by  the  masa  of  dally  com- 
muters. Engineers  predict  that  unlesa  reUef 
la  provided,  transportation,  especially  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  will  become  a  hopeless 
Jumble  in  a  few  years. 

The  answer  seems  to  lie  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new.  highspeed  trains.  Private  capi- 
tal and  the  Government  are  now  cooperating 
to  get  the  Job  done  These  new  trains  must 
pass  the  teat  of  speed,  carrying  capacity,  and 
safety.  A  couple  of  pilot  trains  are  ready 
to  begin  test  runs  this  spring,  one  running 
between  New  York  and  Canada,  and  the  other 
between  Boston  and  New  Tork  City.  Much 
of  the  caplMl  was  provided  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Tbc  same  is  true  for  air  travel.  Nearly 
every  country  in  the  world  now  has  its  own 
air  line.  To  help  American  aviation  stay 
ahead,  the  Federal  Govenunent  Is  helping 
la  the  development  of  bigger  and  better 
planes.  This  U  a  wise  poUcy  because  trans* 
portatlon  Is  the  Ufebiood  of  America. 


TecMfe  ProjecU  for  Sumner  Plaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAtTLSWD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprQ  11,1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  revealed  some 
disturbing  statistics  on  criminal  beha- 
vior amoiig  America's  youth. 

One  boy  out  of  every  six  in  the  United 
States  today  is  referred  to  Juvenile  court. 
Fifteen-  and  sixteen-year-olds  have  the 
highest  arrest  rate ;  Indeed,  the  IS-  to  17- 
year-old  age  group  represents  wily  5.4 


];»ercent  of  the  population,  but  It  ac- 
cotmts  for  13.8  percent  of  all  arrests. 
The  problem  In  the  yean  ahead — 

States  the  report- 
is   dramatically   foretold   by   the   fact   that 
33  Tr  of  the  population  is  10  or  under. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  wel- 
fare of  children.  President  Johnson  pro- 
posed  a  broad  program  to  rehabilitate 
the  delinquent  and  to  rescue  the  poten- 
tially delinquent  youth.  He  also  called 
upon  every  city  and  local  community  to 
develop  new  summer  programs  to  help 
our  children  and  teenagers  become  re- 
sponsible future  citizens. 

The  Baltimore  County  Youth  Com- 
mission has  developed  a  praiseworthy 
program  to  encourage  all  civic  groups  to 
engage  in  summer  youth  projects  in  a 
wide-ranging  effort  to  decrease  subur- 
ban delinquency. 

With  permission  I  Insert  In  the  Record 
an  article  describing  the  commission's 
efforts,  which  appeared  In  the  Baltimore 
newspaper,  the  Enterprise: 

TESNACE  PaojKCTs  ro*  SCMMsa  Plan 

The  Baltimore  County  Touth  Commlsalon 
announces  plans  to  encourage  all  dvic 
groups  to  develop  community  projects  and 
volunteer  service  for  their  teenagem  this 
sununer.  In  an  all  out  effort  to  decrease 
suburban  delinquency,  the  Commission  feels 
each  conununlty  should  share  In  this  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Commission  has  contacted  many  serv- 
ice groups  aaking  them  to  participate.  In 
order  to  reach  the  youth  It  will  take  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  all  dtisena  to 
really  Involve  them  Ln  constructive  self- 
satisfying  activities  this  summer, 
wnx  Aocsrr  cdiimhcb 

In  pilot  areas  the  eo  called  hard-to-rea^ 
youth  are  being  reached  and  It  has  been 
established  that  these  teenagers  want  real 
reeponslblllty  and  are  willing  to  accept  It 
with  guidance. 

There  ore  various  ways  that  this  program 
can  be  esUblished.  Civic  group*  are  encour- 
aged: to  sponsor  neight>orhood  youth  ooun- 
cUs  on  civic  affairs;  giving  them  real  com- 
munity responsibility:  to  support  youth  ac- 
tivities: to  have  a  volunteer  service  fair  by 
inviting  agencies  to  meet  together  to  exhibit 
and  discuss  their  need  for  volunteer  help; 
to  encourage  parente  to  allow  their  teenagers 
to  participate  In  volunteer  service*  this  sum- 
mer even  though  no  monetary  gains  are 
forthcoming. 

PtAN  roOTB  SEMtMAa 

Aa  part  of  this  effort,  the  Oommlselon  la 
oooperatlng  with  the  Baltimore  County 
Youth  CouncU  on  Civic  Affairs  in  sponsoring 
the  second  annual  youth  seminar  May  6,  6 
and  7  at  the  Fresh  Air  Camp  In  Belalr.  This 
year  the  theme  Is  "The  Real  Reepoosll>iUty 
of  the  American  Teenager"  and  will  include 
a  youth-adult  workshop  at  the  Sunday  ses- 
sion in  the  hope  that  it  will  successfully 
encourage  community  cooperation  of  youth 
and  adults  that  will  recult  in  establishing 
teenagers  as  a  real  and  constructive  part  of 
each  community. 

Oburche*.  service  clubs  and  civic  group* 
are  urged  to  send  youth  from  their  oom- 
munlty  to  the  seminar,  aa  well  s*  adult*  for 
the  Sunday  aesslon.  There  Is  also  a  need  for 
money  to  give  "seminar  Rcholarahipa"  for 
youths  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
aoponsor. 

Tot  more  information  oontaot,  Mn.  Docl* 
Wrl^t.  Staff  Director  for  the  Touth  Oom- 
mlaslon  at  838-1956. 
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Natiom'i  CapiUl  DiipraTci  Race  Mizuf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RAMCK 

or  LotnsuNA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprfl  11, 19$7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  hypocrisy  being  Injected  against  our 
schoolchildren  and  parents  by  Mr.  Howe 
and  hla  federalized  education  experi- 
menters, I  feel  our  colleagues  will  find 
the  article  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Post  for  April  10,  1»67.  of 
genuine  Interest  and  Include  It  to  be 
here  reproduced  In  full  In  the  Record. 
Until  Congress  passes  a  law  that  moms 
and  dads  can  not  move  or  some  starry- 
eyed  Federal  judge  rules  all  children 
belong  to  the  State  and  can  be  stored 
for  education  In  national  Interest.  It  just 
looks  like  Mr.  Howe's  personal  ambitions 
and  dreams  will  never  be  fulfilled. 
The  article  follows : 

Sooth  w»gr  Washimoton  Tvacsdt 

(By  Rowl&nd  Eraiu  and  Robert  Novak) 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Dnited  StatM  Capitol 

«tand«   physlc&l   evidence   of   how  mUltanU 

In  the  civil  righte  movement  can  sometlmea 

ehatter  their  own  dreams. 

Thla  iB  the  tragedy  of  Southwest  Waah- 
Ingtcm.  which  once  gave  promise  of  becom- 
ing an  oaala  of  true  racial  Ictogratlon  of  the 
schools  In  &  city  where — as  In  other  major 
dtlee^— de  facto  segregation  la  the  role. 

How  that  dream  wu  shattered  la  worthy 
of  study,  because  It  indicates  how  difficult 
If  not  Impossible  It  U  to  achieve  racial  in- 
tegration In  the  present  mood  of  the  ctvU 
rights  movement. 

Southwest  WaaHlngton.  for  decades  a  pes- 
tiferous slum,  wtts  razed  by  urban  renewal 
bulldozers  10  years  ago  and  replaced  by  high- 
rent  mlddle-claas  housing  (town  houses  and 
aportmLents)  and  subsidized  public  housing. 
Thla  was  to  be  one  part  of  Washington  not 
ghettoLeed  by  race,  with  quality.  Integrated 
public  education.  Indeed,  the  greatly  praised 
Amldon  School  was  built  even  before  the 
town  houses  and  apartment  buildings  started 
to  spring  up. 

Originally  an  experimental  school  for  the 
entire  city.  Amldon  gradually  became  a 
neighborhood  school  unique  In  Its  racial  and 
social  integration.  As  of  last  year.  It  con- 
tained about  89  per  cent  Negroes  and  35 
white.  EconooUcally.  It  was  split  about  50-50 
betw«en  the  mtddle-class  and  the  poor. 

These  percentages  do  not  meet  levels  of 
toleration  for  most  whites,  but  the  whites 
of  Southw^t  Washington  were  quite  con- 
tent. Consisting  of  many  Great  Society  bu- 
reaucrats, they  wanted  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren la  a  racially  mixed  environment. 

Tet.  trraUonaUy.  miUtant  clvU  rights 
groups  beg&n  agitating  against  Amldon  as 
primarily  a  white  school  (It  wasQt)  re- 
stricted to  the  mlddle-claas  (It  wasn't). 
They  demanded  that  Dtstrlct  school  bounda- 
ries be  gerr>'mandered  to  place  more  slum 
N^ro  children  In  Amldon.  Whether  know- 
ingly or  not.  these  roUltants  were  squander- 
ing the  rare  commodity  of  urban  wMte  chil- 
dren, precious  because  so  scarce,  in  today's 
blg-clty  public  schools.  Their  campaign 
would  lead  to  leas  rather  than  more  integra- 
tion. 

Why  this  counter-productive  course?  One 
white  liberal  Southwest  resident  blames 
neighborhood  Negro  workers  under  the  pov- 
erty program — who  seemed  compelled  to  agi- 
tate atmut  something.     "Amldon  became  a 


symbol  of  all  that  Is  not  theirs."  this  liberal 
told  us. 

"nie  unvlse  dedalon  reached  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColtunbU  Board  al  education  was 
to  pool  the  students  of  Amldon  with  two 
nearby  Negro  slum  schools.  Syphax  and  Bow- 
en.  BJid  to  assign  two  grades  to  each  of  the 
tnree  schooU.  In  theory,  the  white  and 
Negro  middle-class  students  at  Amldon 
would  be  parceled  out  to  each  of  the  three 


Of  course,  it  didn't  work  that  way.  Even 
before  the  actual  shift.  Negro  middle-class 
psxenta  began  pulling  their  children  out  of 
Amldon  rather  than  mix  them  with  a  top- 
heavy  preponderance  of  slum,  children  In  a 
non neighborhood  school.  Unable  to  flee  to 
the  all-white  suburbs,  these  mlddle-claas 
Negroes  are  making  the  llnanctal  sacrifice  to 
send  their  children  to  private  school. 

The  white  Uberals  soon  followed  suit,  some 
sending  their  children  to  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  and  others,  bitterly  dlsillu- 
eloned.  returning  to  the  suburbs. 

Although  the  school  board  denies  It.  the 
fact  Is  that  all  three  schools  will  soon  be  pop- 
ulated  almost  entirely  with  slum  Negroes. 

That  rare  educational  Instrument,  a  single, 
racially  and  economically  Integrated  school, 
Is  now  no  more. 


Free^SpcaJmff  Billboard  Lobby 
AsuiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   snZONA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprUl  1.1967 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high- 
way beautlflcatlon  program — essentially 
one  of  trying  to  preserve  a  decent  en- 
vironment for  coming  generations — Is  in 
grave  danger. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  billboard  control.  For  years  lob- 
byists for  the  Industry  In  Washington 
and  in  every  State  capital  have  made 
every  effort  to  thwart  attempts  to  re- 
strict bUlboard  blight 

This  week  I  shall  submit  a  statement 
to  the  Committee  on  Roads  urging  Its 
members,  during  their  consideration  of 
H.R.  7797.  to  take  a  strong  stand  against 
proliferation  of  billboards.  I  hope  other 
Members  will  voice  similar  concern  to  the 
subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  who  do 
not  like,  want,  or  need  billboards.  Their 
right  to  privacy  must  be  protected  and 
their  children's  heritage  must  be  pre- 
served. 

Columnist  Inez  Robb.  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon,  and  a  valued 
constituent  of  mine,  has  warned  the 
American  people  billboard  control  la  now 
facing  life  or  death  In  Congress.  I  hope 
the  people  respond  and  triumph  over  the 
well-financed  special  Interests.  Miss 
Robb's  excellent  column  follows: 

POWKSFITL  BOXBOASO  LOSBT  OKTBAHEO  L^.J.'l 

But 

(By  Ines  Bobb) 

What  the  bUlboard  lobby,  with  Its  miUtl- 
mUllon-doUar  slush  fund,  wants  the  bill- 
board lobby  gets 

DdIsbs  the  American  people  are  prepared 
to  fight  for  scenic  highways  and  fight  now. 


it  Is  highly  probable  that  the  United  SUtes 
Congress  will  deliver  another  mulUbUllon- 
dollar  gift  to  the  outdoor  advertising  Indus- 
try, one  of  the  chief  despollers  of  America. 
the  BeautlfULl. 

The  diehard  opponents  of  any  kind  of  reg- 
ulation of  billboard  bUgbt  Kre  gathering  In 
WaahingtoD  today.  They  are  there  to  appear 
before  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  Hcwe 
Public  Works  Cocnmlttee.  to  teeUfy  against 
even  the  wtahy-waahy  billboard  controls  pn- 
poeed  ID  January  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

They  win.  In  all  ptobabUlty.  teaUfy  before 
a  sympathetic  committee  and  certainly  be- 
fore a  well-dlspoeed  chairman.  Rep.  John  C. 
Kluczynskl  (D,  mi. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  dUBcult  to  find  a  chair- 
man with  less  empathy  to  the  bUlboard  leg- 
islation already  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Roads.  Some  weeks  ago  Bep.  KlucBynski 
wired  the  governor  of  each  of  the  60  states 
that  the  propose<l  standards  were  "unwork- 
able." 

The  telegram  was  followed  by  a  letter  as- 
suring the  states  that,  since  no  Federal 
standards  have  yet  been  adopted,  no  sUIe 
need  fear  It  will  be  penalised  In  the  Federal 
highway  program  by  Its  failure  to  adopt  reg- 
ulatory meastires  on  billboards. 

Those  of  us  who  would  like  to  see  America, 
the  BeoutlfiU,  Instead  of  billboards  along 
the  nation's  highways  have  a  right  to  feel 
discouraged  at  this  {Kilnt. 

Highway  beautlflcatlon  Is  supposedly  dear 
to  the  heart  and  to  the  Great  Society  pro- 
gram of  President  Johnscm.  and  to 'Mrs. 
Johnson,  too.  But  either  the  Bureau  of 
Roods  has  faUed  to  get  the  message  or  the 
President  has  failed  to  communicate  his  In- 
terest to  the  bureau. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Highway  BeaullflcaUon.  I  have 
felt  from  the  beginning  that  the  billboard 
lobby  was  running  the  show.  And  this  de- 
spite the  overwhelming  sentiment  on  that 
advisory  committee  for  blUboard  regulation 
on  the  network  of  highways  being  built  by 
Federal  bUUons. 

Certainly,  the  advisory  committee  in  the 
past  two  years  has  wltnesse^l  the  constant 
weakening  of  proposed  standards  for  out- 
door advertising.  The  dominant  sentiment 
within  the  eommlttee  has  been  for  stern 
measures  to  protect  the  Federal  hlghwayi 
from  spoilage  and  exploitation  by  the  bill- 
board Industry. 

Tet.  each  time  the  committee  has  met.  the 
proposals  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Roadc 
have  seemed  tallu-ed  to  the  Inflated  de- 
mands of  the  billboard  lobby.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  bureau  has  neither  heeded  the  ad- 
vice nor  asked  the  consent  of  the  meml)ers 
of  the  advisory  committee.  Or  fesred  the 
Presidential  wrath. 

After  the  committee  met  in  Washington 
lost  September.  S.  J.  Bchulman.  cocmnlssloner 
of  the  Westchester  County  (New  York)  De- 
partment of  Planning.  In  a  letter  to  Dennln 
CHarrow  of  Chicago.  Esecutlve  Director  of 
the  American  Society  of  Planning  OfllctsU, 
summed  It  up  neatly: 

'•Last  week's  meeting  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon 
WAS  completely  discouraging — a  terrible  bill. 
coupled  with  eitraordlnarlly  loose  regulu- 
tions;  obvious  insenslUvlty  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  no  apparent  prospects  of 
things  getting  anything  but  worse." 

Mr.  Schulmen  Is  right:  Things  aregettlnfj 
worse.  Even  though  "the  terrible  bill"  la  a 
triumph  of  the  bUlboard  lobby,  that  lobby 
isn't  content.  Its  people  are  In  Washington 
today,  intent  on  gutting  even  such  weak  pro- 
poeali  at  bUlboard  control  as  It  contains. 

Highway  beautlflcatlon  Is  the  President's 
baby.  WUl  he  do  anything  about  this 
orphan? 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  people 
ought  to   rely  on  their  own  power.     Write 
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«our  Concreunuui  uul  your  SenAtor  todsy. 
Or  b«  prasnred  to  U<«  vltH  ■ver-lncreuing 
Ullbo*nK  tbe  reft  of  your  life. 


Seutor  Hajdra  Recalb  U.S.  Eatry  k 
Worid  Wv  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CALiroaNiA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11, 1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Senator  Carl  Haydoc,  of  Arizona,  who 
might  truly  be  called  the  father  of  hli 
State.  wM  here  50  years  ago  when  the 
House  voted  373  to  50,  to  declare  war  on 
the  Kaiser's  Oermany. 

Senator  Haydeh  Is  the  only  person  still 
in  Congresa  who  cast  a  vote  on  that  his- 
toric occasion.  The  Senator  himself,  of 
course,  has  achieved  hla  own  place  In 
history:  for  he  has  brilliantly  repre- 
sented Arizona  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  ever  since  the  State  joined 
the  Union  in  1912.  In  the  ensuing  55 
years,  there  have  been  few  projects  bene- 
fiting Arizona  that  were  not  helped  to 
fruition  by  Mr.  Haydih. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  rugged 
jon  of  the  Old  West  and  former  sheriff 
of  Maricopa  County  w&s  among  the  first 
Members  of  Congress  to  volunteer  for 
military  service  in  World  War  I. 

Seiutor  Hatdem's  reminiscences  about 
the  events  leading  to  and  surrounding 
the  VB.  declaration  of  war  have  been 
featured  In  an  article  by  Les  Bell,  an  able 
congressional  correspondent  for  Copley 
News  Service. 

Mr.  Bell's  article,  which  appeared  In 
the  April  6,   1967,  edition  of  the  San 
Diego  Union,  follows: 
VM.  Entbt  in  Woklo  Was  I  Rbcaixko — Sxn- 

ATOB    HaTDKH    DBSCSIBES    BaWKS.    DOVCS    09 
60    YEAtS    AOO 

(By  LesUr  BeU) 

Wasminctom. — That  Friday  afternoon  SO 
ysan  ago  was  chilly  and  overcast.  It  was 
AprU  8.  Newspaper  headlines  bannered 
America'*  entry  Into  World  War  I: 

"U-S.  at  war  with  Oermany;  President 
signs  proclanistlon." 

Those  troubled  days  In  the  spring  of  I9I7 
were  not  unlike  the  spring  of  1907,  says  Sen. 
Csrl  Hayden.  89,  the  Arizona  Democrat  who 
recently  completed  an  unmatched  66  years 
la  Congress. 

"We  had  dovee  and  hawks — we  didn't  call 
them  that — in  the  Uexlcan  skirmish,  and 
dovea  and  hawks  in  the  World  War  I  con- 
flict.'* says  the  patriarch  of  Congress  who 
srrlced  on  Capitol  HUl  In  1912  when  Arizona 
lalned  sutehood. 

dton't  wakt  was 

"President  Wilson,  and  the  coxjntry  gen- 
srally.  didn't  want  to  get  Into  that  war.  We 
had  Just  avoided  war  with  Mexico. 

"But  when  the  kaiser's  submarines  sank 
our  ships  It  raised  very  bitter  feellngi  la  this 
country  snd  there  was  notnlng  to  do  but  de- 
clare war." 

Hayden  was  then  a  member  of  the  Houae, 
where  he  spent  li  years  t>efore  moving  to 
the  Senate.  He  was'  among  the  373  "hawks' 
of  his  day  who  voted  for  war. 

Pirty  members  of  the  House  voted  against 
war.  The  "doves"  of  their  day  were  head- 
lined as  "pacmsts."    One  wss  Rep.  Jeannett* 


Rankin,  a  Montana  Repubtlcan.  Her  anti- 
war vote  was  her  first  on  any  Issue  and  the 
first  cast  by  a  woman  In  Congress. 

Oddly  enough.  Miss  Rankin  did  not  return 
to  Congress  after  that  fint  term  nnUl  34 
years  later.  And  on  Dec.  8.  1941,  hers  wss 
ths  only  vote  against  going  to  war  with 
Japan. 

A  sprightly  86.  Miss  Rankin  lives  on  a 
farm  at  WatklnsvlUe,  Ga.  She  Is  sUU  a  dove 
and  opposed  to  the  VM.  presence  in  Vietnam. 

Hayden  volunteered  for '  duty  In  World 
War  I  despite  President  Wilson's  edict  that 
no  member  of  Congress  could  get  a  commis- 
sion or  enlist. 

DIDN'T  orr  ovix 

"I  suppose  I  wss  somewhat  of  a  hawk,  al- 
though t  never  had  a  chance  to  prove  It  on 
the  battlefield."  he  recalls.  He  was  sent  to 
Camp  Lewis.  Wasb..  with  two  other  congress- 
men who  bod  wangled  tbelr  way  Into  the 
Army,  but  the  war  ended  twfore  they  oould 
go  "over  there." 

"We  liked  to  say  the  kaiser  saw  us  coming 
and  gave  up."  he  qulpa. 

The  House  vote  of  373  to  60  for  war  came 
at  8:16  ajn..  AprU  0.  1917,  at  the  end  of  the 
debate  that  began  st  10  ajn.  the  day  before. 

The  President  took  a  short  walk  with  Mrs. 
Wilson  then  returned  to  the  executive  man- 
sion to  sign  the  proclamation  of  war  at  1:11 
p.m.  Then  he  went  to  lunch  and  presided 
over  a  Cabinet  meeting. 

An  obituary  that  day  in  the  Wsshlngton 
newspapers  evoked  another  president  and  an- 
other war.  The  story  told  of  the  death  of 
81 -year-old  William  H.  Qould. 

Gould  was  a  conductor  on  the  funeral 
train  that  had  borne  the  body  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  Washington  to  Springfield.  HI. 

But  the  war  with  Germany  wte  "news"  that 
day. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  E.  Peary,  who  had  found 
the  North  Pole  Jtist  eight  years  before.  In  an 
address  before  the  Iowa  Legislature  feared 
Germany  would  attack  major  U.S.  clUee  with- 
in two  weeks.  He  said  the  Owmans  ooiild 
launch  bombing  planes  from  oflshore  "com- 
merce raiders." 

Corona  typewriters  hltUng  while  the  Iron 
was  hot,  pointed  out  that  'efficiency"  wins 
wars.  It  noted  that  Coronas  serve  "on  all 
fronts"  and  have  been  In  "the  nUdst  of  bat- 
tles the  last  30  yean — on  sea.  land  and  air." 

A  story  In  AprU  Bcrlbner'i  magazine  talked 
about  "unprepared  America."  The  author 
was  Pmnklln  D.  Roosevelt,  then  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

War  was  in  tbe  air.  but  so  was  Easter.  A 
man  could  buy  a  Stetson  for  |4.  a  t}elt-back 
suit  with  patch  pockets  for  S19.60. 

America  didn't  know  It  on  that  chUly 
Friday  afternoon,  but  the  book  was  closing 
on  what  has  become  known  as  "the  Age  oi 
Innocence." 

Things  were  never  again  quite  the  same. 


PioDeeriac  Toath  Corpi  Profran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALDTOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11, 1967 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Central  Labor  Council — 
AFL-CIO — of  Alameda  County,  Calif., 
received  approval  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  administer  a  new  type  of 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  for 
410  school  dropouts  from  Oakland  pov- 
erty areas.  This  project  deserves  special 
attention  because  It  is  the  first  grant  im- 
der  the  NYC's  experimental  and  devel- 


opmental program.  It  will  Include  ex- 
tensive occupational  counaeUng  In  a<ldl- 
tion  to  the  regular  program  of  Job 
training. 

I  want  to  take  thU  opportunity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  commend  Secretary  of  I^bor 
Wlllard  Wlrtz  and  Ki'C  Administrator 
Jack  Howard  for  approving  the  grant 
to  launch  this  pioneering  efifort.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Alameda  County  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  for  its  effort  to  make 
meaningful  Job  training  and  a  brighter 
future  a  reality  for  many  disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

Recently  the  AFL-CIO  News  reported 
on  this  new  program.    I  Include  this 
article  with  my  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RzcoRD : 
AFL-CIO   VtiTT  PioimcBs   m   Tovth    Cqkps 

TaSINIMO 

Oakland.  Cax.it. — The  Alameda  County 
AFL-CIO  will  pioneer  a  new  type  of  Nelgb- 
bortiood  Touth  Corps  projects  to  Imbue  410 
school  dropouu  from  Oakland  poverty  areas 
with  good  work  habits  and  basic  Job  sklUs. 

The  central  body  wlU  administer  the  63- 
week  program  under  a  grant  of  •1,409,040 
which  was  spproved  by  Sec.  of  I^bor  W.  WU- 
huxl  Wlrtz. 

The  county's  three  representatives  tn  Coo. 
gren— Jeffrey  Cohelan.  George  P.  Miller  and 
Doa  Edwards,  all  Democrats — said  tbe  grant 
Is  the  first  allocation  made  to  activate  the 
NTC's  experimental  and  devel<^mental 
program. 

Tbe  eetlmated  cost  wUl  t>e  •1.579.000,  with 
the  central  body  financing  the  difference 
through  donated  staff  time,  transportation 
and  meeting  hall  facilities. 

The  council  was  the  first  AFL-CIO  central 
body  In  the  country  to  operate  Its  own  anti- 
poverty  program,  itarttng  in  198S  with  tbe 
aid  of  a  grant  from  the  VS.  Office  of  Boo- 
nomlc  Opportunity.  When  It  was  completed, 
additional  funds  were  obtained  for  a  regular 
NTC  project  which  expired  last  September. 

In  the  new  project,  the  central  body  wUl 
employ  skilled  union  cr&ftomcn  to  supervise 
and  Instruct  the  young  men  and  women  in 
sevaral  areas,  including  clerical  work,  land- 
scaping, remodeling  and  other  construction 
projects,  and  the  clearing  ol  heavily-wooded 
city  and  regional  park  areas  for  the  develop- 
ment of  picnic  and  recreational  tisea. 

The  work  Is  done  mainly  for  non-profit 
charitable  and  public  agencies.  Those  who 
perform  satisfactorily  in  the  work  experience 
phase  wUl  be  given  additional  training  In 
markeUble  job  skills,  such  as  welding,  auto 
mechanics,  carpentry,  the  operation  of  office 
machines,  sad  office  procedures. 

Each  yooing  man  or  woman  accepted  for 
tralnllng  will  be  paid  from  $1.35  to  91.80  an 
hour  for  33  hours  a  week. 

The  i^roject  will  have  two  co-directors— 
J.  W.  Oalnes  of  Building  Service  Employes 
Local  390  and  Robert  Beffley  cS  Carpenters 
Local  38. 


CftpelowB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAurotKU 
IN  THE  BOOSE  Or  REPEESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  It,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Sunday  Vliltor,  a  national  Catholic 
weekly,  the  Reverend  Daniel  Lyons,  8J., 
had  a  very  Interesting  article  on  Cape- 
tovn.    This  was  published  in  volume  &S, 
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No.  49.  In  my  opinion,  it  lUustrates  a 
very  aane  view  of  the  situation  in  South 
Alrlca. 

I  remember  a  cartoon  which  appeared 
in  one  of  the  papers  at  the  time  the  crew 
of  the  UBjS.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
denied  shore  leave,  the  caption  of  which 
read. 

We  have  alienated  two  countries  without 
ever  (Lrlng  «  %hot. 

'  Why  thla  country  oontlnues  to  do 
everything  within  Its  power  to  humiliate 
the  economy  of  both  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  is  beyond  me  when  both  countries 
are  strong  friends  of  the  United  States 
and  strongly  anll-Communlflt.  Again  we 
are  walking  Into  another  war  due  to  the 
Ineptness  of  our  diplomats. 

Reverend  Lyons'  article  follows; 
Cafktoww 
(By  B«T.  Daxild  Lfooa.  8.J.) 
As  I  write  thle  to  Oepe  Towrn.  the  evening 
headUsM  read:  "U.3.  Navy  Ship  BUpe  Into 
Port.  Shore  Leave  in  City  for  Crew."  Our 
principles  seem  to  depend  on  the  size  ot  the 
ehtp.  It  has  been  a  long  Ume  since  our  gov- 
ernment broke  the  heart  of  a  friendly  city 
like  it  did  test  month  when  it  broiight  the 
aircraTt  carrier  Franklin  D.  RootevtU  here. 
Every  group  \n  Cape  Town  had  spon- 
taneously participated  In  the  elaborate  prep- 
arations. A  full  program  was  drafted  by  the 
American  naval  attache  here,  in  coc^eratlou 
with  local  authoriUes.  There  were  no  re- 
strictions of  any  kind  by  the  local  or  national 
pjvemment.  The  program  was  printed  with 
the  ottdal  emblem  of  the  United  States  and 
pubUcly  distributed.  At  no  time  was  tiiere 
any  suggestion  from  American  authorttlee 
that  any  changes  should  be  made. 

After  the  ihlp  had  anchored,  the  morning 
newspaper  iuddenly  reported  that  all  shore 
leaves  had  been  cancelled.  The  government 
here  had  to  find  out  through  the  newspap«. 
The  American  Oovemment  had  changed  Its 
plsfis  because  of  a  small  prfasure  group  In 
the  United  States.  Commented  one  of  the 
crew.  Yeoman  Ralph  J.  Cutting  of  New 
Hampshire:  "The  crew  was  stunned,  com- 
pletely stupifled.  .  .  .  The  people  were  hurt. 
disappointed,  and  humiliated.  .  .  ."  South 
Africa  has  always  backed  our  defense  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  people  here  of  erery 
race  had  wanted  to  show  their  appreciation. 
The  doctrinaire  liberal  always  has  to  have 
an  enemy  on  the  right.  At  the  moment  it 
is  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  As  Cardinal 
UcCann  in  Cape  Town  oomznented  to  me. 
such  persons  are  blind  to  the  denial  of 
human  rights  in  Communist  countries.  They 
have  always  Uked  Tito,  but  hated  Franco. 
There  was  nothing  democratic  about  letting 
a  noisy  little  minority  In  the  United  States 
so  Influence  public  policy.  This  is  not  a  col- 
ony of  ours.  Pew  Individuals  have  ever  shown 
such  bad  manners  abroad  as  our  government 
showed  here.  The  Ugly  American  Is  Uncle 
Sam. 

A  young  American  senator  visited  South 
Africa  for  tliree  and  one-half  days  last  fall, 
then  returned  to  New  York  to  condemn  the 
whole  country.  This  same  senator  visited 
Poland  last  year,  but  he  bad  no  complalnta 
to  make  about  the  Communists  on  his  re- 
turn. This  Is  that  same  double  standard 
practiced  by  our  government.  When  Amer- 
ican llrau  vrant  to  do  business  In  South 
Africa,  our  State  Department  discourages 
them  by  telling  them  about  the  racial  policies 
here.  Yet  our  State  Department  pleads  with 
American  businesses  to  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries. 

l«mfM   OS   SKKVmT 

We  do  not  know  our  friends  from  our 
enemies.  We  trade  with  Russia,  but  not 
with  Rhodesia.  We  trade  with  South  Africa, 
which  has  apartheid,  but  not  with  Rhodesia. 
which  does  not  have  i^Murtheld.    Britain  in- 


stated that  we  should  not  trade  with  Rho- 
desia, so  American  businessmen  had  to  give 
up  doing  business  there.  Many  of  their 
former  oustctners  now  buy  from  British  firms, 
through  south  Africa.  Does  Britain  have 
any  suggestions? 

The  race  problem  In  South  Africa  Is  noth- 
ing new.  It  has  been  the  biggest  problem 
since  Europeans  ftrrt  settled  here,  more  than 
SOO  years  ago.  In  addition  to  native  tribes 
who  do  not  get  along  with  each  other,  there 
are  Indians  and  Chinese.  There  are  also 
desoendanu  of  slaves  who  were  imported 
from  Malaya.  Soldiers  and  seamen  have  left 
their  Imprint  on  the  Cape  in  the  form  of  a 
whole  new  race  of  roulottos.  similar  to  the 
"orphans"  left  in  Japan,  Korea.  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Vietnam  by  Americans  there.  Por 
the  flr»t  time,  the  native  women  In  South 
Africa  are  protected  by  the  government.  Any 
white  person  caught  treating  them  im- 
morally is  put  In  prison. 

It  Is  a  fallacy  of  liberalism  that  every 
problem  can  be  solved.  Idealism  can  be 
cruel  If  It  Is  not  realistic  The  Catholic 
Church  is  not  in  favor  of  apartheid,  and  we 
hope  It  can  be  replaced  with  something  bet- 
ter. But  It  is  much  easier  to  condemn  apar- 
theid— which  means  separate  development — 
than  It  is  to  be  understand  the  problem. 
Anyone  who  thinks  that  we  have  solved  the 
problem  in  the  U5.A.  has  never  toured  Har- 
lem, or  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Coloured,  ss  opposed  to.  the  naUves. 
are  ttO  percent  urbanised,  and  are  more  like 
our  Negroes  in  America.  The  natives  are 
more  Uke  the  American  Indian  In  their  back- 
ground. They  have  strong  tribal  connec- 
tions, although  about  ten  percent  f>f  them 
have  also  become  urbanised.  Ninety  thou- 
sand of  the  Coloured  are  Uoslems. 
SEXX.  arrrza  btsttm 
South  Africa  is  sccueed  of  being  "Paaclst." 
Many  of  the  non-white  African  states  would 
answer  to  that  description  but  In  South 
Africa  there  Is  complete  freedom  of  espres- 
sioo  and  of  dissent.  The  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  help  the  non-white  must  be 
described  as  sincere.  The  same  cannot  be 
said,  for  the  way  Asians  and  other  minorities 
are  treated  in  many  of  the  non-white  African 
coun  tires. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  apartheid  should 
be  modified.  It  should  be  dropped,  provided 
a  better  system  can  be  found.  But  anyone 
who  is  conscious  of  the  deepseated  differences 
throughout  the  world  between  the  Arab  and 
the  Jew,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks, 
between  the  Koreans  and  the  Japanese, 
should  realise  that  differences  do  not  easily 
disappear.  They  may  never  do  so.  There 
Is  no  use  talking  about  integration  between 
the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems.  Thst  is  what 
created  Pakistan. 

Cardinal  McCann  assured  me  he  favors 
integration.  But  he  also  understands  the 
cMnplexlty  of  the  problem.  He  does  not 
favor  anything  that  will  bring  about  a  break- 
down In  law  and  order.  Some  In  America 
may  disagree  with  him.  But  It  Is  not  because 
they  are  more  Christian  than  be.  or  because 
they  know  the  answer  better. 


for  chanceries  and  we  gave  considera- 
tion to  the  proposal  that  Is  now  up  for 
discussion. 

lAter  on,  the  Department  of  State 
seemed  to  feel  that  our  proposal  wu 
shortsighted.  However.^t  is  our  feeling 
that  the  proposed  acquisition  Is  reason- 
able, that  the  area  to  be  provided  Is  ade- 
quate, and  that  if  this  area  becomes 
available,  other  very  costly  property 
would  not  and  should  not  be  needed. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  and  I 
Introduced  similar  bills  in  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  bipartisan  agreement  on 
this  very  controversial  problem.  In  our 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  we 
found  very  little  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal that  is  before  us  today.  In  my 
judgment,  this  Is  a  sensible  proposal  and 
It  Is  one  that  we  can  certainly  support 
with  good  conscience.  It  will  make 
available  for  chanceries  necessary  site* 
at  a  reasonable  cost  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

My  colleague  to  my  rl«bt.  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  BmcEit).  has 
given  the  subject  a  very  great  amount 
of  detailed  study.  I  presume  that  be 
will  make  a  few  comments  about  It  at  the 
appropriate  time. 


Ckaacents 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MXKNISOT* 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoiuUtv.  AprU  10,  liSI 
Ml.  NELSEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  wai  faced  with  the  de- 
diion  of  trying  to  acquire  some  property 


Bkeateaaial  ObMrrancc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  wssT  vntozifU 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11. 19$7 

Mr.  K£E.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcord.  I 
include  a  recent  puUlc  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  the  "Bicenten- 
nial Observance  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." 

The  report  follows: 

Thla  Is  Jim  K«e.  brlnginK  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

A  Ped«rftl  oomznlaaton  Is  now  drawing  up 
pl&ns  to  commemorate  tbe  moct  important 
poUUcai  event  In  world  blstory.  Tbls  wu 
tbe  American  Revolution  and  the  proposed 
observance  wUl  mark  the  300th  annlvenary 
of  that  great  event. 

We  know  from  our  school  hUbory  that 
even  though  the  actu&l  fl^htlng  began 
earlier,  the  RevoluUon  really  date*  from  Uu 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Thoma*  Jeffereon,  the  principal  architect  of 
that  document,  said  tbU: 

"The  OAmea  kindled  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
1770,  have  ipread  over  too  much  of  tbe  globe 
to  be  exttngulihed  by  the  feeble  englnee  of 
deapotism." 

JefTerson  wae  right.  The  American  Revo- 
lution brought  freedom,  Justice,  and  equality 
to  the  inhabitants  of  our  country.  And  it 
did  something  more  than  that.  It  taught 
the  whole  world  that  free  men  can  run  their 
own  affairs  without  benefit  of  kings  and 
emperors. 

The  success  of  the  Revolution  sparked 
something  more  besides  political  liberty.  It 
tmloosed  the  inventive  and  creaUve  talent 
of  our  people  so  that  today  the  majority  ot 
American  citizens  enjoy  mora  comforts  than 
any  people  on  earth. 

The  Commission  authortned  by  Congress 
and  appointed  by  the  President  wUl  Uks 
two  years  to  work  out  •  suitable  program 
of    observance.    Tbe   |reat   battles   of   the 


BevoIuUon  will  be  recalled  from  the  first 
engagement  at  Lexington  to  the  final  sur- 
render of  the  British  forces  at  Torklown.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  re-enactment  of  these 
events  will  bring  about  a  rebirth  of  national 
prld«  and  patriotism. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  the  proposed 
celebration  which  Is  very  Important.  The 
Isw  dlrecU  the  Commission  to  encourage 
the  local  observance  of  historical  events 
which  occurred  during  the  Revolution. 
While  the  war  took  place  before  West  Vir- 
ginia obtained  Its  statehood,  the  fact  Is  that 
esrty  settlers  In  our  State  are  cloeely  Identi- 
fied with  some  of  the  major  battles  of  the 
Revolution. 

One  historian  said  that  more  veterans  of 
the  Revolution  rest  in  West  Virginia  soil 
than  In  any  state  except  the  original  thir- 
teen. The  war  on  the  frontier  was  called 
the  "back  door"  war  and  It  woe  waged  sav- 
agely by  the  British  at  the  express  command 
of  King  George.  ID.  In  line  with  thU  policy, 
fvery  Inducement  was  offered  the  Indian 
tribes  to  massacre  the  border  settlers. 

This  British  campaign  to  win  the  back- 
door war  was  defeated  largely  by  the  vic- 
torious march  Into  nitools  territory  by 
George  Rogers  Clark.  This  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  border  fighUng  and  we  may 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
Clark's  men  came  from  the  Mountain  State. 
In  addition,  soldiers  from  West  Virginia  took 
part  In  most  other  Revolutionary  battles  In- 
cluding Cowpens  and  King's  Mountain. 

I  hope  our  organization  of  war  veterans 
will  plan  early  to  participate  In  the  bicen- 
tennial observance  of  the  Revolution.  This 
will  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  tell  the  his- 
tory of  our  State  from  Its  earliest  beginnings. 
Our  people  have  a  proud  birthright  SAd 
tbey  will  be  glad  to  hear  about  it  once  again. 


WaruBC  SiffBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


or  MISSOTTSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  11. 1967 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
declines  In  our  economy  caiise  us  con- 
cern. We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  situa- 
tion deteriorate,  but  in  order  to  decide 
what  needs  to  be  done,  a  calm,  clear 
analysis  can  be  most  helpful. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a 
reasoned  commentary  was  given  by  the 
APL-CIO  News  in  a  recent  editorial.  I 
commend  Its  careful  consideration  to 
everyone,  and,  therefore.  Include  It  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord,  as  follows : 

Waonimo  Sicks  y 

The  no-change  theme  that  marked  the 
ftbruary  unemployment  figures  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  economy  is  sailing  along 
smoothly  through  the  winter  months.  But 
the  Labor  Dept.'s  reprort  Is  cause  for  concern 
also  that  ther«  may  be  some  rough  seas 
ahead. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  remained 
steady  in  February  In  the  face  of  a  drop  in 
Industrial  production  and  declines  In  other 
leading  indicators  of  economic  activity,  there 
was  a  marked  drop  in  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, a  counter-seasonal  trend  in  part- 
time  work  for  economic  reasons  and  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  average  factory  workweek. 

Taken  together  with  other  Indications  of 
I  Blowing  down  of  activity,  there  Is  reamn 
lor  worry  that  the  economy  is  perhaps  be- 
coming more  sluggish  than  anticipated  by 
the  Administration  la  its  earlier  forecast. 


Manufacturing  employment  dropped  by 
06.000  In  February  with  what  the  l^bor  Dept. 
called  "small  but  widespread  declines'*  In 
both  the  durable  and  non-durable  goods 
industries. 

The  number  of  non-farm  workers  on  part- 
time  work  for  economic  reasons  ustially  de- 
clines slightly  between  January  and  Febru- 
ary. But  last  month  It  Increased  by  100,000 
to  a  million. 

The  factory  workweek,  which  moved  up  to 
41  3  hours  In  the  spring  of  1966  and  remained 
at  that  level  through  the  fall,  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  since  November  1966.  Last 
month  ^  dropped  seven-tenths  of  an  hour  to 
403.  a  very  sharp  decline  for  this  particular 
index  of  activity  over  a  one-monUi  period. 

The  drop  In  hours  Is  reflected  by  a  similar 
drop  In  average  weekly  earnings  for  factory 
workers,  a  decline  of  I1.S4  over  the  month 
to  CU1.48.  This  happened  while  average 
hourly  earnings  Increased  slightly. 

The  dropoff  In  weekly  earnings  combined 
with  the  erosion  of  buying  power  by  the 
continuing  Increase  in  living  cosU  results  in 
a  sizable  dent  in  consumer  purchasing  power, 
a  major  prop  for  healthy  economic  growth. 

Tlie  portent  of  economic  troubles  in  the 
Labor  Dept.  report  Is  sustained  by  reports  of 
other  govrrnment  agencies  IndlcaUng  a  flat- 
tening out  or  slowing  of  retail  sales,  a  con- 
tinuing problem  with  inventories  on  mer- 
chants' shelves  and  the  drop  In  industrial 
production  for  two  successive  months. 

The  Administration  had  warned  In  its  own 
economic  analysis  that  the  first  six  months 
of  1967  would  find  a  certain  sluggishness  in 
the  economy.  It  has  moved  to  bolster  the 
badly  sagging  construction  Industry  and  has 
taken  other  steps  to  stimulate  economic 
activity. 

The  problem  of  the  moment  is  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  econcxny  and  move 
quickly  to  shore  up  the  weak  ^>ota  as  and 
when  they  develop,  using  the  full  potential 
of  both  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

The  past  six-year  period  of  economic 
growth  has  demonstrated  that  government 
policies  can  be  used  effectively  to  ke^  the 
nation  moving  ahead  while  maintaining  sta- 
bility. 

Tbe  key  Is  to  move  early  enough  and 
quickly  enough  to  head  off  trouble  before  It 
flares  into  a  major  economic  headache. 


Pell  of  Lot  Ancelet  Tnnei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

or   ftflCHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  11. 1967 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1968  will  have  a  great 
Impact  on  the  future  direction  of  Amer- 
ica. As  we  move  toward  that  critical 
election,  public  opinion  Is  Important  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  Recently, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  published  a  poll 
demonstrating  opinion  in  the  State  of 
California  which  Is  of  great  interest: 

ROMKrr,    KCHKSIT    RaTXS    Top    PSEStOXNTIAI. 

Racx  FAVoarrKS 
( By  Don  M.  Muchmore ) 

If  California  voters  could  decide  today  the 
nominees  for  the  1968  Precldential  elecUon, 
the  contest  would  be  between  Michigan's 
Oov.  George  Romney  and  New  York's  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

And  if  that  were  the  case,  Bomney  would 
win. 

No  matter  who  Romney  Is  matched 
against,  he  comes  out  on  top,  according  to 


37 
14 
M 


le 


a  recent  sampling  of  statewide  voter  opinion 

by  Tbe  SUte  Poll. 

Romney  not  only  edges  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

his  closest  Republican  rival  by  S'^.  but  when 

pi  tted     head  -to-head    against    the    leading 

Democrats,  President  Johnson  and  Robert  F. 

Kennedy,  he  tops  Mr.  Johnson  by  10  r^  and 

overwhelms  Kennedy  by  14^^. 

Here's   how   a  cross-section  of   California 

voters  answered  the  following  question: 
//  the  contest  for  President  of  the  Vnited 

States   were  between  these   men,  for  which 

one  icouU  you  j?ote7 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  Percent 

Total    38 

Republicans .._.».»....«.......-     14 

Democrats    _.._.....„. .„^..„-.,.„_    87 

Oeorge  Romney: 

Total    : 48 

Republicans . 76 

Democrau Jt6 

Don't  know: 

Total    „ U 

Republicans .-.,- 10 

Democrats    ......-„ 17 

Oeorge  Romney : 

ToUl    61 

Republicans .«» »..     77 

Democrats    — — ■— „ 30 

Robert  F.  Kennedy: 

Total 

R^ubllcans  ... — 
Democrats    . 

Don  *t  know: 
Total 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 

Total    --- 60 

Republicans —.».»...     19 

Democrats    . — .............     TA 

Richard  Nixon; 

Total —    88 

Republicans    ........^. . — —    Tl 

Democrats    .......^... ..— ......     13 

Don't  know : 

Itetal  . la 

Republleana    . — ......«—.,- 10 

Democrats    — — — — —     1* 

Robert  P.  Kennedy: 

■mtal    48 

Republicans    32 

Democrats    — -- — 88 

Richard  Nixon: 

Total    88 

Republicans 88 

Democrats    17 

Don't  know : 

Total    18 

Republicans . W 

Democrats „....._. 14 

The  Romney  lead  over  tbe  two  key 
Democrats  is  a  direct  reversal  of  findings  by 
The  State  Poll  last  summer  when  Rooiney 
tj^Ued  both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Kennedy  by 
almost  the  same  percentage  points  by  which 
ha  now  leads  them. 

This  Is  a  significant  factor  for  the  Mich- 
igan governor,  since  It  shows  strong  "de- 
velopment" potential,  a  c&ndidale  charac- 
teristic looked  for  by  the  party  professionals 
who  traditionally  eiert  great  Influence  on 
the  nomination. 

TSEND    WATCHm 

Another  factor  that  will  not  be  lost  od 
the  professionals,  who  are  watching  Cali- 
fornia trends.  Is  that  Romney  Is  able  to  pull 
more  than  26^^  of  the  Democrats  away  from 
Mr.  Johnson  and  30";  away  from  Kennedy. 
while  both  Democrats  are  only  able  to  lure 
14%  of  the  Republicans  from  Romney. 

These  Democrstlc  gains  are  algnlficant 
because  of  the  heavy  Democratic  registra- 
tion In  California — nearly  three  Democrats, 
for  every  two  Republicans. 

The  recent  3Ute  Poll  shows  thst  Nixon  still 
trails  Mr.  Johnson  and  Kennedy  by  roughly 
tbe  same  dl^Uncc  as  he  did  In  opinion  sur- 
veys last  summer. 

Nlxoo'a  apparent  weakness,  as  evidenced  by 
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the  reaulta  of  thla  tunraj.  *n  jnct  the  op- 
posite of  Romney'i  atrengths.  Among  Re* 
pubUcftn^  Nlxim  runs  from  5%  to  0%  behind 
Romncy'a  Republican  vote  when  Ntiron  Lb 
matched  affRlnxt  KCr.  Johnson  and  Kennedr. 
With  the  Democrats.  Nixon  nuu  18%  behind 
Romney'B  Z>emocraClc  vote  In  both  the 
Johnson  uid  the  Kennedy  iltuatlone. 

Neither  Kennedy  nor  Romncy  are  aatured 
of  victory  In  their  own  party  In  Oallfcrnla 
at  thU  thne. 

Among  the  Democratic  votera,  Kenntdy'i 
(^dge  over  Utr.  Johneon  la  relatively  «Um  when 
the  large  percentage  of  "don't  know"  vobcn 
ar«  cocaldered.  As  the  table  below  tndl- 
catea.  aome  iQ^ii  ot  the  Democrat*  have  not 
yet  made  up  tbeir  mlnda: 

If  the  contest  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President  ctf  the  United  States  were 
between  these  two  men.  tor  which  one  would 
you  vote? 

Total 

Robert  F.  Kennedy 49 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 38 

Don't  know „ 19 

Among  Republican  voters,  Romney'a  3% 
lead  over  Nixon  Is  even  more  uncertain  be- 
cause of  the  support  pulled  away  from  the 
two  major  candidates  by  CallXomla's  Gov. 
Reagan  and  Sen.  Charles  Percy   (B-UI.) 

Here's  bow  the  Republican  preferences 
break  down: 

//  the  contett  for  the  Republiean  nomina- 
tion for  Prevident  of  the  Vnitea  States  vere 
betireen  these  men,  foK  which  one  would 
pou  voteT 

roMt 
preoenC 

George  Romnef  -.— — ..-^-— .... 35 

Richard  Nlzoo   : 3a 

Charles  Percy  — ^,._._. 1,.„_„_._     10 

Bonald  Beegaa . ... ._..__. .      9 

Don't  know —___„_,_ ,.-.„..     14 

In  one  of  the  Irooles  typical  of  the  polit- 
ical career  of  the  former  Vice  President.  Cal- 
ifornia Republicans  regard  Nlzon  as  their 
"kind  of  candidate,"  but  his  sum>on  takes  a 
nose-dive  when  the  Issue  of  electlblllty  is 
raised. 

This  came  out  In  close  questioning  of  Re- 
publicans as  reported  below: 

Which  one  of  the  following  would  pou 
classify  <u  your  kind  of  candidate? 

Total 
percent 

Richard  NUon 31 

Oeorge   Roraney . .,..,—.,..     27 

Ronald    Reagan   ._ .— .- 10 

Charlee  Percy  _....__.._ . _.     ii 

Dont   know   la 

Which  one  of  the$e  men  do  yov  think  can 
xein  next  year? 

Total 
percent 

George  Romney 46 

Richard  Nlzon 19 

Ronald  Reagan  _..--..-_._-._..«_. .     11 

Charles  Percy  ... .. ,_, 8 

Don't  know . IB 

Although  the  current  serts*  of  stories 
based  on  this  same  State  Poll  report  that 
Gov.  Reagan  has  lubstantl&l  support 
among  the  voters  as  to  his  Job  performance 
to  date,  most  Republicans  apparently  do  not 
consider  him  Preildenttal  timber  when  com- 
pared with  the  leading  candidates  Romney 
and  NUon. 

Only  In  the  question  relating  to  their  own 
kind  of  candidate  does  Reagan  make  a  sig- 
nificant Inroad  among  the  voters.  It  la 
highly  possible  that  the  "wait  and  see"  atti- 
tude among  votera  about  hlro,  reported  last 
Sunday  by  The  State  Poll,  may  have  consld- 
able  Impact  on  his  Presidential  potential. 

Sen.  Percy,  considered  by  many  as  the 
leading  dark  horse  candidate  for  the  Republi- 
can Preaidentlal  elecUon.  does  well  for  an 
Individual  without  an  Image  In  California. 


His  greatest  weakness,  according  to  the  aur- 
vey.  Is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  be 
oould  defeat  the  Democratic  candidate. 

The  imcertain  Kennedy  lead  over  Ifr. 
Johnson  and  the  neck-and-neck  nature  of 
the  Romney-Nlzon  atruggle  blda  fair  to  heat 
up  the  coming  political  months  In  Califor- 
nia. 


Gwcrecsaaa  Hortoa   PraUe*  Career  of 
Wayae    Coaaty'i  Dr.  Walter  S.  Tboma* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NKW  TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apra  II.  lae? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
da;.  April  18.  about  200  members  of  my 
constituency  In  Wayne  County,  N.Y., 
will  gather  to  honor  a  man  who  has 
given  much  of  his  life  to  bis  fellow  man. 
He  Is  Dr.  Walter  S.  Thomas,  chief  and 
director  of  the  department  of  labora- 
tories and  pathology  at  the  Newark- 
Wayne  Community  Hospital  in  Newark, 
N.y. 

He  Is  a  man  about  whom  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  wrote  In  the  last  century — 
the  physician — "He  is  the  flower  of  our 
civilization." 

For  more  than  60  years.  Dr.  Thomas 
has  served  his  fellow  man  as  physician, 
pathologist,  and  bacteriologist.  His 
work  baa  earned  for  him  the  gratitude 
and  alTectlon  of  thousands  of  people. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  a 
professional. 

Since  he  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  In  1908,  he  has  pursued 
his  science  with  a  diligence  typical  of 
the  men  of  medicine.  He  served  as  a 
fellow  and  Instructor  in  pathology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  from  1908  to 
1910,  and  as  an  Instructor  and' associate 
pathologist  at  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

In  1917,  he  heeded  his  country's  call 
to  war,  serving  with  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  VS.  Army  as  chief  laboratory 
olHcer  In  Bordeaux,  Prance. 

Returning  from  Europe,  he  went  to 
Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.,  and  became  chief 
of  the  department  of  pathology  at  the 
Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium,  serving  in 
that  capacity  through  1938. 

Prom  1938  to  1956,  he  was  Monroe 
County  pathologist,  director  of  Roches- 
ter's blood  bank  and  served  as  a  con- 
sulting pathologist  to  several  hospitals  in 
the  area. 

Since  1957,  he  has  served  in  his  pres- 
ent post  at  the  Newark- Wayne  Commu- 
nity Hospital.  His  work  Is  known  well 
in  western  New  York,  and  his  fellow 
medical  society  members  will  gather  on 
the  leth  to  pay  him  lasting  tribute. 

He  has  been  recognized  for  bis  skill 
many  times  before.  In  1943-44,  he  served 
as  the  first  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

He  Is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians:  a  member  of  the 
American  Asaoctation  of  Pathologists 
and  Bacteriologists:  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  American  Pathologists;  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Path- 


ologists and  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Experimental  Biology  In  Medicine. 

He  has  held  the  presidencies  of  near- 
ly every  State  organization  in  his  field. 
Friends  from  all  comers  of  the  Nation 
will  be  present  Sunday  ^hen  the  Wayne 
County  Medical  Society,  led  by  its  able 
president.  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Kaufman,  will 
honor  Dr.  Thomas. 

Dr.  Thomas  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
Ontario  County  Medical  Society  and  a 
recipient  of  the  Medal  Award  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Rochester  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. 

And  certainly  his  sparkling  career  has 
been  enhanced  and  broadened  by  his  de- 
voted wife  and  helpmate,  Mrs.  Betty 
Carter  Thomas. 

His  work  has  been  his  life.  His  zeal 
and  zest  for  his  work  have  never  flagged. 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  Join  with  my 
constituents  in  Wayne  County  in  hon- 
oring this  distinguished  physician  and 
citizen.  Dr.  Walter  S.  Thomas. 


Tboaghtfal  Treatment  ef  CIA  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LOUIBUMS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue3day,  April  11. 1987 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Katzenbach  and  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  review  relationships  between  pri- 
vate American  voluntary  organizations 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  In 
recommending  discontinuance  of  covert 
financial  support  to  any  of  the  Nation's 
educational  or  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations, also  noted  that  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  CIO  will  not  be  unduly  handi- 
capped in  the  exercise  of  national  secu- 
rity responsiblUtles  by  this  limitation  of 
ac^vltles. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
of  March  31.  1967.  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  which  gives  thoughtful 
treatment  to  this  question.  The  edi- 
torial follows  for  your  consideration : 

RarOftMINO  THE  CIA 

There  la  one  hopeful  note  in  the  report 
of  a  high-level  atudy  committee  which  the 
President  appointed  In  February  after  the 
uproar  over  the  dtacloaure  that  CIA  moneT 
had  been  covertly  uaed  to  fluance  aome  oc- 
Uvlttea  of  the  National  Student  Aaaoclatloo 
and  other  groupa.  Thla  note  la  that  tht 
committee  membera  do  not  believe  the  poU- 
clee  which  they  recommend  will  "unduly 
handicap"  the  CIA  "In  the  exerclae  of  Iti 
national  aecurlty  reeponsibtUtlee." 

The  ImpitcaUon  la.  of  courae,  that  then 
wlU  be  aome  handicap  And  the  obaerva- 
tlon  would  be  thoroughly  aiiapect  It  It  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  Richard  Helma.  CIA 
Director,  waa  one  of  the  committee  membera. 
(The  others  were  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  and  John  W.  Gardner. 
HEW  Secretary.)  If  Helma  subecrlbea  to  tbe 
aaaerUon  that  hla  own  agency  will  not  be 
unduly  handicapped,  that  la  an  aaaurance 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  at  face  value. 

We  have  never   thought  there  wu  any- 
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thing  Inherently  wrong  with  what  tbe  CIA 
WKS  doing.  No  innocenta  were  corrupted,  no 
unworthy  purpose  was  promoted.  On  the 
contrary,  eapeclally  at  tbe  time  the  aubaldy 
program  waa  atarted,  It  served  a  national 
interest  of  large  Importance.  T^e  commit* 
tM  report  concedes  that  thla  la  so. 

31)11.  when  tbe  shrill  cries  of  protest  be- 
|un  to  t>e  heard  across  the  land.  It  doubtless 
ber&me  necessary,  politically  and  otherwise, 
for  the  Preaident  to  do  aomething.  Four 
idmlnlBtratlons  had  been  fuUy  aware  of  Vod 
had  approved  what  the  CIA  was  doing.  But 
that  counted  for  nothing  when  the  covert 
Activity  was  exposed.  So  the  President,  fall- 
ing back  on  an  ancient  recourse,  appointed 
\  study  commltcee. 

Tiiere  will  be  no  more  covert  financing. 
direct  or  indirect,  of  any  "educational  or 
private  voluntary  organlaatlona."  The  com- 
tnlttee  recommends,  and  the  President  will 
"Bertoualy  consider."  a  proposal  to  eatabllsh 
"a  public-private  mechanlam  to  provide  pub- 
lic funds  openly"  for  such  activities  as  here- 
tolofe  were  being  Ananced  covertly. 

At  beet.  It  Is  going  to  be  extremely  diffl- 
cuit  to  carry  on.  under  such  a  set-up.  the 
overseas  cultural  activities  that  the  CIA  has 
been  subsldlxlng.  The  young  student  or 
labor  leader  who  effectively  opposed  the  Com- 
munlsU  at  International  meetings  was  often 
a  sort  whose  politics  would  not  appeal,  let 
us  6ay.  to  a- conservative  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Inevi- 
Uble.  now  that  public  funds  are  to  be  pro- 
vided openly,  the  sUnd  of  our  unofficial  dele- 
gates at  such  meetings  will  become  a  public 
Itfue  — and  their  effectiveness  as  represents* 
ttves  of  the  free  world  will  be  hard  to  main- 
lain. 

But  the  President's  committeemen  have 
done  the  best  they  oould.  The  end  result 
of  their  work  probably  will  be  prejudicial 
In  some  degree  to  the  national  interest. 
But  that,  we  suppose,  la  a  price  that  must 
be  paid  if  the  "democratic  process."  like 
Caesar's  wife,  U  to  be  above  suspicion — and 
never  mind  how  the  other  aide  chooses  to 
plsy  the  game. 


Peaajrpivckiaf  oa  Ow  Merchant  Fleet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
om 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  fi.  1987 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  boUermakers  and  blacksmiths 
voice  the  concern  of  many  citizens  over 
the  continuing  sad  state  of  our  country's 
merchant  fleet  In  the  April  1967  lasue  of 
the  Boilermakers  and  Blacksmiths 
Record. 

The  Record  editorial  entitled  "The 
Mixed  Up  EUd."  points  up  the  fact  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
admits  that  "providing  lift  support  over 
the  longer  term"  requires  that  "we  must 
rely  in  large  part  on  merchant  shipping. " 

Yet  we  see  our  Government  remaining 
unresponsive  to  this  longer  term  need  by 
continuing  to  pinch  pennies  when  it 
comes  to  revitalizing  America's  merchant 
fleet. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Mikkd  Up  Kjd 
In  April  1»63.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Uerchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  made 
the  following  statement:  ".  .  .  from  our  (De- 
fense )  point  of  view,  the  reserve  fleet  plus  the 


vessels  In  service,  plus  the  construction  pro- 
gram that  has  previously  ^een  outlined  aa 
a  tentative  progrum.  appear  adequate  to  our 
need  "  Four  years  later,  in  a  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 25.  1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  McNamara  reaffirmed  thla  position  even 
to  the  point  of  using  the  very  aame  words. 
The  net  result  wus  that  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  found  an  albatross  hung  about 
Its  neck  which  has  continued  and  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  It,  Tet.  tbe  law  of  the  land. 
then  as  now.  states  that:  "It  la  necessary  for 
the  national  defense  and  development  ol  Its 
foreign  nnd  domestic  commerce  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  .  .  .  (b)  capable  oC  serving  aa  a  oaval 
and  mUltary  auxiliary  in  all  war  or  national 
emergenclea.  .  . .".  Mr.  McNamara  appear*  to 
have  concluded  otherwise! 

Of  our  shipping  requirements  arising  out 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  the  Secretary  ob- 
served that  Southeast  Asia  ".  .  .  has  focused 
our  attention  on  the  problem  of  providing 
lift  support  over  the  longer  term."  and 
that  ".  .  we  must  rely  In  large  part  on  mer- 
chant ahlpping,"  This  admission  by  Mr. 
McNamara  of  our  reUance  upon  commercial 
shipping  In  times  of  national  emergency  la 
Ln  itself  significant. 

In  his  most  recent  effort  to  prove  be  la 
never  wrong,  the  Secretary  made  some  star- 
tling comments  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  Appropriations 
with  regard  to  the  Vietnam  situation.  He 
said.  "Fortunately.  In  the  present  situation, 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  needed  sea- 
Uft  without  recourse  to  reqiilaltloning,  prin- 
cipally through  the  use  of  the  unsubstdlaced 
tramp  fleet  and  through  reactivations  from 
the  reserve  fleet  (NDRFj.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  Increase  in  Defense  seallft 
capacity  achieved  since  the  start  of  the 
Vietnam  build-up  has  come  from  these 
sources  As  of  January  1.  190T.  73  privately 
owned  ships,  representing  about  70  percent 
of  the  total  general  cargo  capacity  at  the 
U.S.  tramp  fleet,  were  in  Government  aerrlce 
and  1S3  Government  owned  ships  had  been 
reactivated  from  the  NDRF  to  carry  Govern- 
ment cargoes  under  private  operation. 

"While  these  resources  have  successfully 
met  the  needs  of  the  present  emergency,  they 
may  not  all  be  avaUabie  In  another  emer- 
gency a  decade  hence  By  1975.  most  of  the 
ships  in  the  NDRF  will  be  30-35  years  old 
and  wUl  require  larger  expenditures  for  con- 
version to  assure  satisfactory  reltabUlty. 
Moreover,  the  unsubsldlzed  tramp /irregular 
fleet  wUl  probably  have  disappq^ed  because 
Its  aging  World  War  n  vessels  cannot  be  re- 
placed at  an  economical  price." 

He  concluded  his  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  saying.  "In  sununary.  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Defense  Department,  there 
Is  a  firm  requirement  for  reliable,  responsive 
seallft  augmentation  for  a  wide  range  of 
limited  war  situatlous.  a  requirement  which 
the  present  subeldlzed  U£.  liner  fleet,  for 
various  reasons,  has  not  met.  Various  solu- 
tions have  been  suggested,  ranging  from  a 
major  increase  in  the  subsidized  VS.  Flag 
merchant  fleet  to  a  full  scale  program  of  re- 
serve fleet  modernization.  I  do  not  propose 
to  offer  a  solution  at  this  time;  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  are  also  Involved." 

This  position,  along  with  his  announced 
affection  for  air  transp<HiAtlon  as  a  substi- 
tute for  seallft,  la  the  primary  reason.  In  my 
opinion,  why  the  President  of  the  United 
States  continues  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
cries  of  Congress,  his  own  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator and  the  entire  maritime  industry  to 
the  grim  obsolescence  and  fast  approaching 
denUse  of  this  nation's  merchant  maKne 

While  our  Government  is  wiUUig  to  spend 
blUlona  of  dollara  on  a  single  supersonic  air- 
craft and  over  •?  billion  this  year  for  space 
exploration.  It  oontlnuea  to  quibble  over  the 
pennies  needed  to  rebuild  our  merchant  fleet, 
the  vital  link  which  supplies  this  nation's  in- 
dustrial and  military  might. 

This  type  of  thinking  nukes  no  sense  I 


Korea*!  Healtk  Goab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP  CU-tFOSNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  ha£  extended  generous  amounts  of 
foreign  aid  to  the  Korean  people  since 
the  end  of  hostilities  15  years  a«o  AID 
assistance  has  been  steadily  declining  in 
recent  years  as  the  Korean  economy 
expands. 

Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  the  New  York  Times 
medical  columnist,  recently  visited  Korea 
to  inspect  the  progress.  He  obeerved  a 
heartwarming  rise  in  the  standards  of 
living  since  his  first  visit  in  1953.  His 
report  appeared  In  the  March  27  edition 
of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  Dr.  Rusk's  report 
in  the  Record: 
KosKA's    Health    Goals — Oovckniccnt    At- 

TAC1CS    PaoBLXUS   WzTW    Am   FaoK    UMrrED 

States  and  ttt  an  Expanding  Econosct 
(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  MD) 

Seoul.  Sooth  Koeea.  March  14. — Wander- 
ing through  the  East  Gate  market,  the  Ban- 
do  Arcade  shops  and  bazaars  In  Seool.  U  Is 
hord  to  believe  that  this  la  Korea  and  not 
Hong  Kong 

There  are  beautiful  heavy  stlks,  precious 
stones,  especially  the  deep  purple  ometbyst. 
and  smoke  topas.  and  scores  of  tailor  shops 
with  imported  cashmere  and  woolens  offer- 
ing meticulously  fitted  suits  tailored  by  ex- 
pert Korean  and  Chinese  craftsmen  in  44 
hours  at  ridiculously  low  prices, 

Tbe  food  stalls,  the  flsh  markets  and  the 
rice  bowls  all  herald  a  strong  lusty  economy. 
On  the  streets  nobody  walks— everyone  la  on 
the  run.  The  tempo  of  the  day  Is  a  "go-go" 
that  la  paying  dividends. 

IHTlJiTtOtl    HALTED 

Eq>orts  last  year  were  $370  million  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  aao-mUllon  in  1961. 
The  runaway  inflation  has  been  baited.  Tbe 
gross  national  product  has  risen  9  per  cent 
annually  for  the  last  four  years. 

In  1063.  when  this  writer  paid  bis  first  visit 
to  Korea,  the  average  Ufe  expectancy  waa  33 
yeara  of  age.    In  1906  It  waa  62, 

Tuberculosis  Is  still  the  top  health  prob- 
lem, affecting  &  per  cent  of  the  population 
over  b  years  of  age.  or  a  total  of  1.3M.0O0 
cases. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  la  attacking  the 
problem  through  a  network  of  health  centers 
concentrating  on  home  treatment  rather  ' 
than  hoepltallzatioa. 

The  long-range  health  plan  in  Korea  In- 
cludes an  active  family  planning  program 
whose  slogan  u  "Have  fewer  babies — raise 
them  well."  There  are  2.300  field  workers 
already  m  tbe  developing  program. 

In  I960  only  6  per  cent  of  the  Korean  fam- 
ilies did  family  planning.  In  lMt6  It  was  31 
per  cent,  and  it  Is  estimated  in  1971  It  will  be 
45  percent 

HEALTH    NCTWOaX.  OtTK 

In  the  current  five-year  plan,  it  hopes  to 
develop  a  health  network  of  18  natiooal  bos- 
pltala,  46  provincial  hospliels.  189  health  oen- 
ters  and   1.334  health  aubcenters. 

Until  1962  most  of  the  pharmaceuticals 
were  imported  but  since  then  the  domestic 
pbarmaceuUcal  manufacturing  Industries 
have  been  increased  so  rapidly  that  there 
are  currently  460  manufacturing  conoema 
producing  approximately  8.000  different 
Items.  This  output  nearly  meets  domsstic 
needs. 

Foreign  assistance  has  contributed  graaCly 
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to  the  rapid  ImproTement  of  bealtii  services 
in  Korea. 

Last  y«ar  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
was  •3a7-S-mtlUon.  Of  this.  •2&l-mimon 
came  from  foreign  voluntary  agencies.  »3«  5- 
mllUoa  from  the  United  SUtes  Government, 
•12.1-mlIlloo  from  the  Scandloavlan  nations 
and  •3J-mllU«i  from  the  United  NaUona 
organization. 

Currently  21  foreign  voliintary  agencies 
are  conducting  health  programs. 

SSMIBATION   or   Ol'S 

There  Is  also  heartening  evidence  of  the 
OI'b  respect  and  admiration  for  the  Korean 
people.  In  one  isolated  air  base  visited  In 
Kunsan  there  had  not  been  one  Incident  of 
pilferage  for  a  year  and  even  In  this  Isolated 
situation  the  morale  of  the  American  troops 
was  unbelievably  high. 

There  are  true  parallels  to  the  problems 
in  Korea  over  the  last  16  years  and  tboae 
existing  today  in  Vietnam. 

Bven  though  the  Korean  war  ended  In  a 
stalemate  the  peace  was  won.  The  tools  were 
ODdCTStandLng  and  support,  tmth  material 
and  moral.  The  experience  in  Kore«  can 
b€  well  and  profitably  applied  to  Vietnam. 


Carol  Uab$  Wiss  State  Hooor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wttooNsm 
IN  THE  HOUgE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprQ  11. 1997 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  BC&s  Carol  Laabe,  a  student  at 
Omro  High  School  In  the  Sixth  District 
has  been  chosen  as  the  ld67  Betty 
Crocker  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow  for 
Wisconsin. 

This  year  581.000  senior  girls  in  14.700 
of  the  Nation's  high  schools  participated 
In  the  Betty  Crocker  Search  for  the 
American  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow. 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  Betty  Crocker  search 
Is  to  assist  schools  with  the  Important 
task  of  Inspiring  In  the  Nation's  young 
women  a  deeper  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  the  place  of  the  American 
home  In  our  society  and  economy  and  to 
enhance  the  prestige  and  acceptance  of 
hofnemaklng  as  a  career. 

We  are  proud  of  the  acccmipllshments 
of  Carol  and  the  other  youth  of  the  Sixth 
Dlfltrlct  that  have  been  honored  In  the 
past  few  months.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
residents  of  the  Sixth  District  In  con- 
gratulating Carol  and  wishing  her  every 
suooess  In  her  attempt  to  win  the  title  of 
"AU-American  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow 
for  1967." 

I  Include  two  articles  on  Carol's  ac- 
complishment as  part  of  my  remarks. 
liOTB  Am  Patxxmck 

W*  add  our  congratulations  to  the  many 
tMtng  received  by  a  comely  young  lady  who 
was  announced  *rhursday  as  the  state  winner 
in  oompetltlon  to  determine  WUconsin's 
most  promising  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow. 
She  Is  MtlSB  Carol  Laabs.  daughter  of  ICr.  and 
lira.  Harold  I^abe  of  Eureka  and  a  senior 
student  at  Omro  High  School. 

Any  young  woman  In  the  state  winning 
this  distinct  honor  would  be  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, but  we  swell  with  reflected  pride 
when  a  WlnnebOiio  County  neighbor  takes 
top  honors  In  a  contest  of  the  nature  of  thst 
conducted  by  the  Oeneral  UUla  Company  In 
lU  uinu&l  Betty  Crocker  talent  search. 


In  a  knowledge  and  attitude  exsmlnation 
prepared  and  scored  by  Science  Research  As- 
sociates of  Chicago.  Miss  Laabs  was  Judged 
the  best  of  16,407  senior  girls  from  431  high 
schools  In  Wisconsin.  Similar  contests  were 
conducted  in  other  states  with  681.334  senior 
girls  participating.  All  state  winners  will 
now  be  eligible  for  All-Amerlcan  Homemaker 
of  Tomorrow  honors  for  which  they  wiu  be 
Judged  at  Washington.  DC,  In  April.  Should 
that  added  distinction  come  to  Miss  Laabs 
It  would  be  well-placed  since  she  has  already 
demonstrated  she  is  highly  qualified  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  teen-ageri  General  Mills 
colls  to  our  attention. 

The  proportionately  small  number  of 
young  people  who  run  afoul  of  the  Law  and 
who  conduct  themselves  so  that  they  run 
In  exposition  to  their  own  best  Interests  and 
to  that  of  society  do  receive  "notoriety"  as 
Is  Implied  In  a  letter  today  tn  People's  F^>rum. 
But  the  many  more  who  conduct  themselves 
•o  as  to  properly  take  their  right  places  In 
the  world  largely  of  tbetr  own  making  have 
champions  In  such  leaders  as  Miss  LAabs. 
Her  exBxnpIe  is  to  be  emulated. 

Who  is  a  good  homemaker?  Carol  has 
agreed  that  cooking  and  sewing  and  such 
oiher  domestic  necessities  (and  abtlltlas)  are 
Important — and  she  la  talented  in  them. 
But.  she  has  maintained  in  her  competi- 
tion foe  the  state  honor  she  has  received — 
and  we  ahould  Imagine  the  answer  weighed 
heavUy  tn  her  favor — ^the  difference  between 
a  borne  that  Is  lived  In  by  a  happy  family 
and  a  building  that  Is  yxuct  a  bouse  Is  the  love 
and  patience  that  la  found  in  the  former. 

With  her  eyes  on  the  future,  the  state 
winner  will  use  the  tLSOO  scholarship  she 
has  been  awarded  to  attend  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  to  further  her  education. 

Cabol  Laasa  Wdtb  Top  Stats  Honobb  in 
HoMXKAKxa  Tivr  —  acra  Scmouuuhif, 
WaBHiKOTDir     TUP,     Ohamcx     at     Onux 

AWABD* 

OasKO. — Idas  Carol  Lucille  laabs  of  Omro 
R%h  School  has  been  chosen  ss  the  1067 
Betty  Crocker  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow  for 
Wisconsin. 

She  topped  some  10,407  senior  girls  from 
431  state  high  schools  to  win  top  honors  In 
the  national  contest  sponsored  by  General 
Mills.  She  won  her  title  on  the  basis  of 
the  1 3  th  annual  wrl  tt«n  Betty  Crocker 
Knowledge  and  Attitude  examination  pre- 
pared and  scored  by  Science  Research  As- 
sociates,  Chlcsgo. 

A  total  of  &S1J34  aenlor  girls  across  the 
country  took  the  same  examination  with 
winners  xuuned  for  each  «tat«. 

wow   a    11,500   eCHOLABSHIP 

Along  with  her  title,  Miss  Laabs  w<»i  a 
•  1.600  scholarship   from  the  sponsors. 

In  addition,  she  Is  now  eligible,  with  other 
state  winners,  for  AU-Amerlcan  Homemaker 
of  Tomorrow  honors.  Scores  in  the  Initial 
teat,  along  with  personal  oboervatlon  and 
lnt«rvlews  during  an  expense  paid  tour  to 
Waahlngtoo.  D.C..  In  April,  will  be  factors 
in  determining  national  awards.  Faculty 
advisers  wiU  accompany  each  girl  on  the 
trip. 

The  All-Amerlcan  Homemaker  of  Tomor- 
row for  1967  will  be  annoiuiced  at  a  dinner 
at  WlUlamsburg. 

One  of  the  many  lilghilghts  of  the  tour 
of  Washington  wiu  be  a  reception  at  which 
the  glris  will  act  as  hostesses  for  United 
States  Senators  from  their  respective  states 
and  Representatives  from  their  home  dis- 
tricts. 

Carol,  a  petite  five  feet  tall,  has  dark  au- 
burn hair  and  green-gtay  eyes.  A  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society,  she  also  is 
a  co-editor  of  the  school  yearbook,  on  the 
school  newspaper  staff  and  a  member  of  the 
senior  executive  council.  She  belongs  to  the 
Pep  Club.  Pom  Pom  girls.  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  and  Is  president  of  the 
Dramatic  Club. 


Carol's  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Laal»  of  Eureka.  She  has  three  sisters.  Ruth, 
Lauren  and  Mary. 

Having  traveled  all  over  the  United  StstM 
with  her  family.  Carol  lists  as  some  of  he 
favorite  experiences  climbing  Mt.  Hood,  vis- 
iting both  the  Seattle  ^nd  the  New  York 
Worid's  Pairs  and  visiting  Washington.  D.C 
and  Boston. 

Cooking  and  sewing,  she  feels,  are  im- 
portant homemaklng  duties,  but  the  thln(s 
that  make  the  difference  between  a  happy 
home  and  a  house  are  love  and  patience. 
These  the  homemaker  ahould  pass  on  to  ber 
children. 

urnvnurrT  or  wisconsxm  sorNO 

Carol  has  earned  money  toward  her  col- 
lege education  as  a  proofreader  and  typist 
for  a  publishing  company  and  as  a  baby  sit- 
ter and  mother's  helper.  She  lists  as  ber 
hobbles  sewing  most  of  ber  own  clothas. 
reading,  skating,  playing  guitar  and  listen- 
ing to  music.  She  hopes  to  major  in  Eng- 
lish and  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

More  than  6.200.000  girls  have  participated 
in  the  Betty  Crocker  Search  since  It  »si 
started  13  years  ago  and  during  this  period. 
General  Mills  has  awarded  more  than  •i.SOO,- 
000  In  state  and  national  scholarships.  IIm 
program  Is  the  only  one  of  Its  scope  ei- 
cluslvely  for  bl^  school  girls. 


TW  TroMB  Doctrine— 1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxmom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSDrrATIVEa 

TuetdttV.  April  11,  I9«7 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  s  (en 
days  B«o.  our  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  minote,  Paitl  Piwdley.  made  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  which 
he  discussed  the  Truman  doctrine  which 
was  enunciated  by  President  Tnunan  20 
years  ago  in  March.  That  doctrine  hat 
had  almost  as  much  Impact  in  the  lost 
20  years  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  the 
18th  century. 

Congressman  PnreLrr's  discussion  w»« 
such  a  scholarly  work,  and  among  other 
points.  It  shows  the  effect  of  the  Truman 
doctrine  over  the  years  up  to  1867. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  copy 
of  Oongresaman  Pikdlit's  remarks  t» 
the  former  President  at  his  home  In  In- 
dependence. Mo.  As  President  Truman 
has  a  reputation  for  doing,  he  gave  those 
remarks  his  own  reading  and  estimate. 
In  a  letter  to  me  of  April  3.  President 
Truman  gave  his  opinion  of  Congress- 
man PmDLEY's  exaxnlnatlon  of  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  over  the  last  20  years. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  coUeagua 
have  read  Congressman  Findley's  dis- 
cussion. I  ted  sure  they  will  be  equally 
interested  in  President  Truman's  com- 
menU  and  I  herewith  append  bis  April  I 
lett«r  tome: 

iNOKPtKDXNCX.  MO.. 

jfprll  3.  i»e7. 
Hon.  WaxiAic  L.  SpaiMGn. 
House  of  Representative*, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  COKffiUsaMAN  SruNCEs:  1  appreclatt 
your  courtesy  in  aendlD^  me  a  copy  of  th* 
(ext  of  Congreesnuui  Paul  nndley'a  remarla 
on  tbe  Ooor  of  the  Houae.  oa  the  Greek- 
Turkish  action  of  twenty  yeara  a^. 

It  la  a  acholarly  anaiyida  and  I  read  It  vltk 
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interest.  While  X  differ  from  some  of  Ita 
reasoning  azul  certain  ot  its  oonclusioosi,  Z 
consider  it  useful  and  helpful  toward  the 
ftbaplng  of  policy  in  an  open  sodetr. 

Please  convey  my  respects  to  Ooogressman 
nndley. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HABkT  TSUKAM. 


VS.  CoBTentioB 


EXTENSION  OP  ElEMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  L  BUHON 

or  NBW  Toms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11. 1967 
Mr.  BUTTCW.    Mr.  Speaker- 
Are  the  State  legislaturee  opening  a  Pan- 
dora's Box  by  asking  Congress  to  call  ■  cod- 
■Ututlonal  convention? 

This  is  the  lead  paracrraph  In  a  recent 
editorial  appearing  In  the  Schenectady 
Gazette.  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  concerned  about  the  prospect  of  State 
legislators  attempting  to  exert  their  will 
over  a  subject  that  we  of  Congress — as 
It  appears  on  the  surface — are  not  wllUng 
to  meet.  For  this  reason  I  would  like  to 
share  this  editorial  and  Its  thought-pro- 
voking analysis  with  my  colleagues  and 
herewith  Insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  : 

U-8.  Convention 

^e  the  state  legislatures  opening  a  Pan- 
dora's Box  by  asking  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
lUtutlonal  convention? 

There  has  not  been  such  a  convention  since 
the  Constitution  was  drafted  In  1787. 

The  Constitution  provides  two  methods  to 
obtain  amendments.  Congress  may  propose 
smcndments.  which  become  effective  when 
rmtifled  by  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of 
the  states.  All  as  of  the  amendments  thus 
far  have  been  adopted  In  that  manner. 
tTnder  the  other  method  if  the  legislatures  of 
two  tlilrds  of  ttie  states  make  a  request.  Con- 
gress Is  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
for  proposing  amendments  which  become  ef* 
fective  when  ratified  in  the  same  manner  as 
above. 

Last  week  the  Illinois  and  Colorado  legis- 
latures formally  asked  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
nntloo.  bringing  to  32  the  number  of  states 
having  taken  such  action.  Only  two  more 
state  legislatures  were  needed  to  bring  the 
total  to  two  thirds  of  the  states. 

The  aim  is  to  modify  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  one-man.  one-vote  ruling,  which  baa 
been  widely  resented.  Apparently  the  back- 
ers think  they  can  accomplish  something 
with  the  convention  method  that  could  not 
be  accomplished  with  the  method  by  which 
oil  aniendmeuts  thus  far  have  been  approved. 
"The  Supreme  Court  announced  Its  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision  In  June.  1S64.  In 
Augu-it.  IMS.  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  failed  by 
uven  votes  to  get  the  necessary  two-thirds 
Tote  in  the  Senate  for  a  constitutional 
smendment  which  would  pennlt  states  to  ap- 
portion one  bouse  of  their  legislature  on 
some  basis  other  than  population. 

Apparently  the  assumption  la  that  the 
ItglslBtors  In  the  varloua  states  are  willing 
to  do  -iwimethlng  thst  the  members  of  Con- 
fcreis  irom  those  states  are  unwilling  to  do: 
Qtherwise.  why  attempt  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  the  virtually  unprecedented 
method?  Doesn't  it  imply  that  when  a  per- 
son u  elected  to  a  sUte  legislature  he  ac- 
qiitres  one  philosophy  oQ  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  Idea  whereas  If  be  la  elected  to  Con- 
Sress    his    philosophy    is    dUTerentf      Why 


ahould   this  be,  since  the  constituents  are 
the  same  people? 

A  lot  of  trouble  could  be.  encountered  with 
a  constltutloasJ  convenUoo.  One  of  the 
dangers  is  that  a  runaway  convention  would 
result,  dealing  not  only  with  the  one-man, 
one-vote  issue  but  numerous  other  contro- 
versies of  the  day.  Tliere  would  be  nothing 
wrong  In  calling,  for  example,  for  a  special 
constitutional  conventlcMi  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  religious  freedom  If  there  is 
enough  demand  for  a  change.  ~But  if  a  con- 
vention were  called  to  deal  with  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  problem  and  the  delegates  at 
the  same  time  dealt  in  hasty.  Ul-consldered 
manner  with  other  Issues  such  as  civil  rights, 
police  powers,  religious  freedom  and  the  role 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  nation  would  t«- 
gret  It  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Tke  Teacher  Cwrpt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  irrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  4,  19ST 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Teacher  Corps. 

The  Teacher  Corps  provides  a  new  and 
effective  tool  for  schools  with  the  most 
dUScult  educational  tasks — schools  in 
city  slums  and  areas  of  rural  poverty.  It 
encourages  dedicated  and  gifted  men 
and  women  to  Join  the  staffs  of  these 
schools.  It  encourages  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  design  training  programs 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  those  who  teach 
poor  children. 

On  request  from  local  school  systems, 
experienced  teachers  and  teacher-In- 
terns— college  graduates  with  little  or 
no  teaching  experience — go.  in  President 
Johnson's  words,  "to  the  places  In  their 
country  that  need  them  most."  They 
supplement,  not  replace,  regular  teachers 
in  poverty  schools. 

The  Teacher  Corps  provides  both  Im- 
mediate and  long-range  benefits.  Al- 
ready It  has  provided  our  schools  with 
more  than  1.200  young  men  and  women 
with  the  training,  the  talent,  and  the 
motivation  to  teach  disadvantaged  chil. 
dren.  Next  year  we  hope  to  pronde 
three  times  ttUs  number. 

But  the  benefits  of  the  program  extend 
beyond  the  initial  period  of  an  individ- 
ual's service  in  the  Teacher  Corps.  Col- 
leges and  universities  design  both  pt«- 
service  In-servlce  Teacher  Corps  train- 
ing programs. 

This  training  benefits  members  of  the 
corps  and  the  schools  Involved,  but  al- 
most as  important,  they  encourage  all 
colleges  and  universities  to  reexamine 
their  regular  teacher-preparation  pro- 
grams with  an  eye  to  providing  the  kind 
of  training  needed  for  successfully  teach- 
ing disadvantaged  children. 

The  Teacher  Corps  encourages  men 
and  women  to  continue  to  serve  In  pov- 
erty schools  for  many  years.  The  pro- 
gram provides  a  new  career  opportunity: 
teaching  the  disadvantaged.  The  or- 
ganization is  beneficial  tO  many  who  as 
individuals  might  find  the  task  over- 
whelming. 

Because  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  work  In  the  local  school  systems. 


they  bolster  the  efforts  of  regular  teach- 
ers. The  skills  of  these  teachers  are 
sharpened  and  their  morale  Is  strength- 
ened to  continue  to  serve  In  poverty 
schools. 

This  stable  and  dedicated  educational 
leadership  enables  the  scho<^  of  city 
slums  and  rural  poverty  to  develop  a 
climate  for  learning — a  climate  that  will 
help  poverty  youngsters  become  produc- 
tive adults. 


ladia  aad  Aaefica:  Their  Commoa  Beads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PSMftSTI-VANU 
m  THE  HOaSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  St.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  gives  me  real  pleafiure  to 
place  In  the  Concrcssiokal  Rxcoro  the 
excellent  address  of  the  Honorable  Dr 
Pumendu  Kumar  Banerjee.  Charge 
d'ACTalres  of  the  Indian  Embassy  in 
Washlngrton.  D.C,  regarding  the  com- 
mon bonds  and  goals  shared  by  India 
and  the  United  States.  Dr.  Banerjee 
presented  this  top-level  address  at  the 
Conference  on  India  held  at  Bucknell 
University.  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  on  Thursday, 
March  9, 1967. 

We  Americans  in  our  U.S.  contacts 
both  as  friends,  and  in  our  official  ca- 
pacities in  Washington,  D.C..  Imow  Dr. 
Banerjee  for  his  good  friendship  for  the 
American  i>eople.  his  wonderful  abilities 
in  translating  Indian  and  Far  Eastern 
developments  so  clearly  to  us,  and  his 
warm,  genial  personality. 

Dr.  Banerjee  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calcutta  and  In  the  United 
States  in  New  York  Mid  Harvard.  He 
served  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Calcutta. 
Dr.  Banerjee  Joined  the  Indian  Foreign 
Service  in  1948  and  has  served  his  coun- 
try with  great  distinction  in  many  posts. 

I  am  sure  my  fellow  Memtwrs  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  American  people, 
will  find  Dr.  Banerjee's  address  a  very 
worthwhile  presentation  of  the  mutual 
cooperation  and  understanding  between 
India  and  the  United  States. 

The  address  follows: 
-  India  and  Amehica:   TKin  Common  Bonds 
(Speech    by    tbe    Honorable    Dr.    Pumendu 

Kumar    Banerjee.    Minister    and    Charge 

d'Affalres.  Embassy  of  India.  Waafalngton. 

D.C.   at   Bucknell   Unlvenlty.   Conference 

OD  India.  March  0. 1M7) 

Historically,  no  two  nations,  so  wide  apart 
Keographlcally.  have  been  so  inttnuitely  con- 
nected as  our  two  countries-  It  was  the 
historic  error  on  the  part  of  Columbus.  In  bis 
search  for  a  new  route  to  India,  that  led  him 
to  Che  discovery  of  America.  But  the  hope 
of  disco%-ering  a  passage  to  India  was  not 
given  up  even  after  settlement  In  the  New 
World.  It  was  turned  Into  a  dream  of  dli- 
coverlng  a  land  route  to  India.  A  Ulsaourl 
Congressman.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  thought 
that  the  coming  of  the  railroads  would  at 
last  accomplish  this  dream,  for  his  statue  at 
St.  Louis  bears  the  Inscription:  **There  is  the 
East:  tliere  Ilea  the  road  to  India." 

During  the  American  Wat  of  Independence. 
Britain  was  alao  flgbtlog  to  establish  an  em- 
pire In  India.  ThU  dlviston  of  the  British 
forcec  perhaps  delayed  the  Brltisb  conqtust 
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Of  IzuUa  uul  hastened  their  defeat  tn  the 
New  WorKL  By  a  strange  Irony,  the  man 
who  Uwt  America  to  the  Brltlsb  Kmplre.  Lord 
OoniwaUU.     became     OoTerDor-Oeneral     of 


Befofv  \ODg,  the  two  countries  establUbed 
a  direct  relatlocahlp.  Wtthln  four  yean  of 
Che  terzalnaltoQ  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
an  American  ehlp  named  The  Grarui  Tvrk 
called  at  Calcutta.  The  Americans  struck 
bargaliu  with  both  the  French  and  the  Brit- 
ish who  were  then  quarrelling  to  establish 
their  hegemony  In  lodla.  The  United  States 
Oovemmect  assisted  trade  with  India  by 
extending  credit  snd  by  Imposing  protective 
duties  to  favour  Imports  In  American  ihlps- 
The  trade  was  so  brisk  In  17S3  that  the 
United  StatM  decided  to  open  a  Consular 
ofllce  In  Calcutta.  In  1B4S.  an  American 
consular  report  claimed  that  three-quarters 
of  the  foreign  ships  thst  arrtved  In  Calcutta 
sailed  under  the  American  flag.  Besides,  the 
trade  with  India  was  so  profitable  that  it 
brought  the  sallora  social  ;vomlneDce  and 
prestige.  On  Cspe  Cod  It  used  to  be  said  of 
a  pretty  girl.  I  am  told,  that  she  was  good 
enough  to  marry  Captain  of  a  ship  sailing  to 
India.  Today  the  situation  hss  reversed. 
The  "American-returned"  Indian  has  better 
matrimonial  prospects  In  India  1 

The  mLsslooaries,  also,  contributed  to  un- 
derstanding between  tbe  Two  nations.  The 
first  non-Cftthollc  missionary  set  out  for 
India  m  1813  and  took  nearly  a  year  to  reach 
Bombay.  An  outstanding  woman  social  re- 
former. P&ndlta  Ramabol.  studied  In  tbe 
United  Kingdom  and  tn  the  United  States. 
Her  book.  "The  High  Caste  Hindu  Woman", 
aroused  such  keen  interest  In  Boston  that  a 
'Ramabal  Assodatlon'  was  founded  to  assist 
her  in  her  efforts  to  educate  widows  in  India. 
At  Uiat  time,  the  widows  in  India  suffered 
from  many  socio-economic  problems. 

Contact  between  the  two  countries  was  not 
a  one-way  traffic.  Indians  too  contributed 
to  American  thought.  In  the  early  decades 
of  the  19th  century  unltarlanlsm,  an  Intel- 
lectual Interpretation  of  Christianity,  which 
denied  much  of  tbe  dogma  and  distilled 
religion  to  analytical  purity,  was  popular 
among  the  tntellectusls  of  New  England . 
Transcendentalism,  which  later  caught  the 
Imagination  of  the  elite,  treaded  the  soft  turf 
laid  by  UnltartaiUsm. 

Both  Unltarlanlsm  and  Tranacendentallam 
were  greatly  Influenced  by  the  Indian  social 
reformer.  Ram  Mohan  Roy.  His  writings 
were  the  thought- pieces  for  discussion  and 
debate.  Boys  interpretation*  of  Christian- 
ity covered  nearly  hnU  the  pages  of  rellglouB 
publications,  Including  tbe  ChrUtUtn  ReffiM- 
ler,  the  most  Influential  among  them.  All 
major  libraries  had  Roy's  works  on  their 
shelves. 

Reviewing  Roy's  translation  of  the  Ve- 
danta,  William  Tudor  wrote  In  the  North. 
American  Review:  "Ram  Mohan  Roy  Is  not 
a  Christian.  U  Is  true,  but  the  doctrine  be 
Inculcates  differs  very  Uttle  from  the  Chrls- 
tlao  doctrine  repeating  the  nature  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Dlety.  It  Is  the  same  In  Its 
spirits  and  objects. " 

Tbe  distinguished  American  thinker  and 
philosopher,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  bad 
come  under  tbe  spell  of  Roy's  wrltlnga. 
Emerson's  sunt,  Mary  Moody,  hsd  sent  him 
Roy's  works  while  he  was  a  student.  Later 
between  1828  and  1B31.  Emerson  was  assist- 
ant to  a  pastor  In  the  Church  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  one  of  Roy's  strongest  advocatea  In 
America.  As  early  as  1818.  Emerson  had 
written  a  poem  "Indian  Superstltloa".  He 
was  among  the  first  major  Utemti  of  Amer- 
ica to  read  and  appreciate  the  anonymous 
authors  of  Hindu  Scriptures.  Indian  phi- 
losophy had  obviously  made  a  deep  Impree- 
Blon  on  him.  He  had.  It  appears,  read  almost 
every  translation  of  Hindu  works  available 
to  him. 

It  was  Thoreas  who  brought  our  two  coun- 
tries poUttcmlly  and  IdctdogloallT  together. 
Aa  Loulfl  nsdier  put  U:  "Tbaoraan  in  Maa-^ 


sachusetts  borrowed  from  Oandhl's  India, 
and  repaid  the  debt  with  words  that  reached 
Oandhl  In  South  Airlcan  cell".  "Many  years 
ago."  wrote  Mahatma  Oandhl  In  his  journal 
indlan  Opinion  In  1907.  "there  lived  In  Azner- 
ica  a  great  man  named  Henry  David  Thoreau. 
His  writings  are  read  and  pondered  over  by 
millions  of  people.  Some  of  them  put  his 
ld««s  Into  practice.  Mucb  Importance  Is 
attached  to  his  writings  because  Thoreau 
himself  was  a  man  who  practised  what  be 
preached."  This  was  the  preface  which 
Oandbl  wrote  when  he  published  some  ex- 
tracts from  Thoreau's  writings.  Oandhl 
later  perfvrted  the  srt  of  Satvagraha  which 
Thoreau  had  called  ClvU  Disobedience. 
Oandbl  wrought  miracles  with  the  creed  of 
non-violence.  "nMSfeau's  ccntrlbutlons, 
derived  from  his  careful  study  of  Indian 
scriptures  remain  Inunortal  and  politically 
influential.  Thoreau  was  greatly  Influenced 
by  Indian  tbougbt.  His  comments  on  Afanu- 
rmntl,  the  Code  of  the  Hindus,  were  almost 
panegyric:  "That  title  (Manu)  oomes  to  me 
with  such  a  volimie  of  sound  as  If  It  had 
swept  unobstructed  over  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dustan. .  .  .  They  are  the  laws  for  you  and 
me,  a  fragrance  wafted  down  from  those  old 
times,  and  not  more  to  be  refutod  than  tbe 
wind."  Be  once  even  claimed  to  be  a  yogi. 
Though  he  read  Hindu  works  deeply,  he  was 
not,  according  to  an  observer,  in  any  sense 
a  yogi,  but  he  did  pay  devoted  heed  to  those 
glimpses  of  light  from  the  Orient  which 
he  saw. 

Oandhl  and  Thoreau  had  many  slmllarl- 
ttas.  Neither  of  them  was  a  philosopher 
living  in  an  idealistic  cocoon,  unrelated  to 
their  social  mlUeu.  They  were  both  seekers 
after  truth  and  bad  an  Intense  and  over- 
powering deelra  to  live  according  to  their 
own  oonvlctlona.  Both  were  Individualists. 
But  It  was  left  to  Gandhi  to  employ  the 
principle  of  "conscientious  objection"  to 
develop  and  direct  a  social  and  political 
movement.  There  seems  to  be  a  poetic 
Justice  In  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  dvll 
disobedience  ss  a  finished  product  gyrated 
back  Into  the  American  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment. In  this  connectaon.  themunes  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  are  Reverend  Holmes. 
Philip  Randolph,  Stuart  Nelson  of  Howard 
University  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Walt  Whitman,  the  celebrated  poet,  also 
was  exposed  to  and  influenced  by  Hindu 
VedanUc  thought.  President  RadhakrUhnan 
wrote  of  him:  "Whitman  turns  to  ths  Bast 
In  his  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  complexi- 
ties of  civilisation  and  the  bewilderments  of 
a  baffled  intellectualiam  " 

Poet  Rabtndranath  Tagore  showered  his 
meed  of  praise  and  called  him  the  greatest 
American  poet  who  had  caught  the  Oriental 
epmt.  Whitman's  poem  "Passage  to  India ". 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  Suec  Canal ,  describes  some  of  his 
thoughts  on  India. 

Apart  from  intellectual  contributions, 
there  were  also  Instances  of  materia)  oon- 
trtbutlons.  In  1717,  a  ctdlege  In  New  Haven. 
Coonectlcut,  was  seeking  funds  abroad  and 
In  desperation  appealed  to  Honorable  Ellhu 
Tsle,  a  retired  Indian  merchant  in  London 
and  former  Governor  of  Biadros.  Oovernor 
Yale  shipped  over  nine  bales  of  goods,  which 
brought  M2  Sb ,  1 3  When  sold  at  Boston. 
The  grateful  trustees  named  tbe  institution 
tbe  TeUs  College. 

Indian  rrtlglous  thought  received  special 
prominence  daring  sessions  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  held  in  Cblcago  in  1893  Swami 
Vlvekananda,  who  Interpreted  Hinduism  and 
philosophic  heritage  of  India  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, enthralled  tbe  audience  with  his  elo- 
quence and  erudition.  His  success  encour- 
aged him  to  establish  Vedanta  Centers  tn 
New  Tork  and  later  In  California.  There  are 
twelve  such  active  centers  today  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  India's  history 
was  mainly  a  chronicle  of  her  trials  and 
tribulations  In  the  cause  of  freedom.     Many 


prominent  U.S.  clUaens  actively  supported 
India  and  fulfilled  their  commitment  to  antl- 
coloalallsm.  Among  them,  I  will  mentlcvL 
only  a  few,  for  the  list  Is  long.  Among  the 
most  prominent  were  WUlla^  Jennings 
Bryan,  the  Oovernor  of  Nebraska  and  later 
Secretary  of  State  In  President  Wilson's  Cabi- 
net; Dr.  John  Hayes  Holmes,  tbe  American 
evangel  at  Mahatma  Oandhl;  Robert  N. 
Baldwin,  the  Director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union;  and  Professor  Robert  M 
Lovett,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Repub- 
lic. Their  espousal  of  India's  cause  kept  the 
American  tradition  of  antl-colonlalism  allvs 
and  reftirblahad  ths  rerolutlouary  aaal  of  the 
Indian  nationalises. 

India  had.  It  appears,  drswn  Inspiration 
from  the  American  freedom  movement.  In- 
dian leader  Bal  Oangadliar  Tilak  claimed 
"Swaraj"  (Independence)  aa  his  birthright. 
Another  Indian  leader,  Mr.  C.R.  Das.  echoed 
Patrick  Henry's  Immortal  words:  "Olve  me 
death  or  give  me  liberty '.  Asutoch  Mooker- 
Jee.  a  great  educator  and  Jurist,  said :  "Free- 
dom first,  Preedom  second;  Freedom  always". 

Some  Indiana.  In  the  second  decade  of  this 
century,  founded  the  Ohadar  Revolutionary 
Movement  In  Callforola.  Having  come  into 
existence  before  tbe  Oandhlan  era,  they  be- 
lieved In  violent  methods  to  overthrow  the 
alien  Government. 

During  the  World  War  I,  the  Ohadar  Party 
demanded  for  India  tbe  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. It  attempted,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  Indian  revolutionaries  in  Oermony. 
to  smuggle  a  ship  of  arms  Into  Indian  ports. 
The  cargo  was  captured  by  the  British,  who 
informed  the  United  States  (which  bad  by 
then  Joined  the  Wsr)  oC  the  oompllcity  of  ths 
Obador  Party.  The  leaders  of  the  Party  were 
tried  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  Im- 
prisonment, This  evoked  sympathy  for  In- 
dia's cause  in  the  United  States,  for  many 
Americans  felt  that  the  actlvlUea  of  ths 
Party  were  no  less  patriotic  than  those  of 
George  Washington. 

In  the  twenties,  the  United  States  was  also 
the  sanctuary  for  several  freedom  fighters  of 
India.  Among  them  were  eminent  scholars. 
Journalists,  scientists  snd  thinkers  Uks 
Tarak  Nath  Das,  a.B.  Lai,  Sllendra  Nsth 
Ghosh.  Dhonagopal  Mookerjee,  Byed  Huasaln. 
Harldos  Majundar.  M.N.  Roy.  Anup  Blngh. 
Basanc  Kumar  Roy.  Benoy  Kumar  Barksr. 
Rli.  Bajpal.  Judge  Saund.  to  name  a  few. 

India's  cause  was  later  strengthened  by  ths 
visit  of  Lala  I^Jpat  Ral,  a  prominent  na- 
tionalist leader  of  India.  He  explained 
India's  struggle  for  politic^  freedom.  An> 
other  Important  Indian  to  visit  America  was 
Poet  Rablndranath  Tagore.  He  lectured  on 
the  cultural  aynthesls  of  India.  An  ardeot 
international  Lit,  TVgore  articulated  against 
territorial  nationalism.  He  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Universal  Man. 

In  1 03  7 ,  India  League  of  America  was 
founded  with  Mr.  Checker  as  the  President 
and  Professor  Harldas  Majumdar  ss  the  Sec- 
retary. J.  J.  Singh  of  New  Tork  City  later 
became  the  President  of  the  League,  and 
through  his  friendships  with  many  Ameri- 
cans, accomplished  much  to  advance  India's 
cause.  Many  distinguished  Americans  Uke 
Justice  Douglas,  then  Senator  Humphrey, 
Senator  Mundt.  Philip  Randolph.  Henry  Luce. 
Albert  Einstein.  Congressman  Celler  of  New 
York  and  Congreasnuui  James  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania.  Joined  tb*  Lesffue.  served  on  Its 
official  board,  for  creating  tavourable  public 
opinion  fcr  Indian  and  for  pleading  Indian 
case  for  Independence. 

Indo-Amerlcan  relations  suddenly  received 
s  greater  attention  during  World  War  XL 
The  rise  of  Fasclom  and  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Habour  were  traumatic  experiences 
for  the  United  States.  President  Roosevelt 
could  no  longer  Ignore  the  claim  of  colonial 
peoples  to  freedom.  Izulla  had  geopolltlcaliy 
a  special  position.  Besides,  Mahatma 
Oandhl's  creed  of  non-violence  was  an  eye- 
opeper  to  colonial  peoples.  The  Impact  of 
Satynffraha  becmme  worId-w1d«.'  Jawaharlal 
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Nehni.  the  author  of  the  DiscoFerv  o/  India. 
wss  resolutely  sgalnst  Fssdsm  and  bad.  dur- 
ing a  stop-over  In  Rome,  refused  to  shake 
bftnds  with  Mussolini.  The  Indian  National 
Cangress  bad  the  support  of  almost  the  en- 
ure nation  In  Its  stjxiggle  for  freedcnn.  To 
enliBt  India  which  held  the  key  to  the  Pa- 
cific theatre  of  war,  to  the  cause  of  tbe 
United  Nations.  It  was  necessary  to  grant 
Indlnn  people  their  basic  demand  for  s^lf- 
government. 

American  antl-colonla]  tradition,  her  com- 
mitment to  freedom,  her  absence  of  colonies 
bad  built  a  favourable  Image  in  India.  In- 
dian nationalist  leaders  regarded  the  United 
States  as  primus  inter  pares  among  the  Al- 
lies. Indian  hopes  were  raised  when  tbe 
United  SUtes  Joined  the  War.  President 
Roosevelt  was  immensely  popular  In  India, 
which  looked  up  to  blm  for  Justice.  Bis 
personal  representative  In  India  summed  up 
this  feeling  when  he  wrote  to  the  President: 
"The  magic  name  all  over  here  is  Roosevelt: 
tbe  land,  the  people,  would  follow  and  love 
America." 

President  Roosevelt  first  raised  the  In- 
dian question  with  Churchill  during  tbe  lat- 
ter'a  visit  to  Washington  In  December.  1941. 
According  to  Churchill,  he  reacted  so 
strongly  that  the  President  did  not  broach 
tbe  topic  again  for  some  time.  President 
Roosevelt  changing  his  approach  to  tbe 
problem  resorted  to  and  made  bis  historic 
proposals  to  Churchill.  I  crave  your  in- 
dulgence to  quote  from  his  letter  to 
Churchill: 

It  is  merely  a  thought  of  mine  to  suggest 
the  setting  up  of  what  might  be  colled  a 
temporary  Oovemment  In  India,  headed  by  a 
■mall  representative  group,  covering  different 
castes,  occupations,  religions  snd  geogra- 
phies— this  group  to  be  recognised  as  a  tem- 
porary Dominion  government.  It  would  of 
course  represent  existing  governments  of 
British  Princes  and  would  also  represent  the 
Council  of  Princes. 

"But^y  principal  tbougbt  Is  that  It  would 
be  charged  with  setting  up  a  body  tq  consider 
a  more  permanent  government  for  the  whole 
coimtry — this  consideration  to  be  extended 
over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  or  st  least 
until  a  year  after  the  end  of  the  War. 

"I  suppose  that  this  Oentral  temporary 
governing  group,  speaking  for  the  Dominion 
would  have  certain  executive  and  admlnls- 
trstlve  powers  over  public  services,  such  as 
finances,  railways,  telegrsphs  and  other 
things  which  we  call  public  service." 

The  President  commended  a  programme  to 
solve,  not  to  staU — as  Churchill  wished — the 
Indian  problem.  His  proposals,  from,  the  In- 
dian point  of  view,  delayed  India's  independ- 
ence, but  did  not  deny  Its  legitimacy.  It  Is 
also  significant  that  Churchill  announced 
the  Crlppe  Mission  to  India  the  very  next 
day.  There  Is  evidence  to  suggest  that  this 
Mission  was  sent  to  India  to  placate  Ameri- 
can public  opinion.  It  Is  evident  that  Mr. 
Cnpps  was  sent  with  a  limited  and  circum- 
scribed mandate.  He  was  not  st  liberty  to 
negotlste  freely  the  freedom  of  India  with 
Indian  leaders.  Colonel  Johnson  reported 
this  to  President  Roosevelt 

The  Irate  President  wrote  to  Harry  Hopkins 
on  the  same  day.  to  inform  Churchill  of  the 
American  position  on  the  Indian  problem. 
After  suggesting  that  the  Crlpps  Mission  ex- 
tend its  stay  m  India  to  make  a  final  effort, 
be  added:  "Ttie  feeling  is  almost  universally 
held  that  the  deadlock  has  been  caused  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  British  Government 
to  concede  to  the  Indiana  the  right  of  self- 
government,  notwithstanding  the  wllUng- 
nt^B  of  the  Indians  to  entrust  technical,  mili- 
tary nnd  naval  defense  control  to  the  compe- 
tent British  author! ties." 

All  this  bludgeoning  was  done  through 
diplomatic  channels.  Secretary  of  State 
Cofdeil  Hull  later  pointed  out  that  the 
United  states  was  not  willing  to  enter  Into 
a  public  altercation  with  Britain.  He  wrote 
In  his  Memoirs:  "In  publicly  sutlng  our  con- 


viction that  subject  peoples  should  be  as- 
sisted toward  self-government  and  eventual 
Independence,  we  kept  our.  statement,  with- 
out making  specific  reference  to  India.  But 
In  private  conversauons,  the  President  talked 
very  bluntly  about  India  with  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  Just  aa  I  was  talking  with  British 
Ambassador  Halifax." 

There  was  clear  evidence  of  this.  Pearl 
Buck  and  her  hust>aDd.  Richard  Walsh.  WUl 
Durant,  eminent  author  of  Cose  for  India. 
Frederick  Schumann,  tbe, well-known  politi- 
cal aclentlst  and  Dr.  Lin  Yutang,  the  Chinese 
pblloeopher.  Mrs,  Claire  Bootb  Luce,  Rev. 
Holmes.  Rev.  Saunderland.  Mrs.  John 
Guntber.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Norman,  Roger  Bald- 
win. Norman  Thomas,  to  name  a  few.  all 
pleaded  the  Indian  cause  through  their  writ- 
ings and  from  public  platforms.  But  It  was 
left  to  Louis  Fischer,  the  biographer  of 
Mahatma  Oandhl,  to  tell  Americans  that 
Britain  was  trying  to  drown  a  fish.  Wendell 
WUlkle.  In  bis  book  One  World,  reiterated  the 
question  he  was  asked  from  Africa  to  Alaska 
during  his  tour  In  1942:  "What  about  India?" 
He  recounted  the  wisdom  of  China's  wisest 
man:  "When  tbe  Indian  asplrstions  were 
put  aside  to  some  future  date.  It  was  not 
Great  Britain  that  suffered  In  public  est«em. 
it  was  the  United  States."  He  reminded  his 
readers  of  the  American  commitment: 

"If  we  believe  in  the  ends  we  proclsim  and 
want,  stirring  the  forces  of  the  Middle  East 
to  work  with  us  towards  those  ends,  we  must 
cease  trying  to  perpetuate  control  by 
manipulating  native  forces  by  plsylng  off  one 
agaiiut  the  other  for  our  own  ends." 

The  editors  of  Life  went  further.  In  an 
open  letter  to  the  people  of  Britain,  they 
warned: 

"We  Americans  may  have  some  disagree- 
ment among  ourselves  as  to  what  we  are 
fighting  for.  but  one  thing  we  are  sure  we 
are  not  fighting  for  Is  to  hold  the  British 
Empire  together.  We  dont  want  you  to  have 
any  Illusions  ...  If  you  cling  to  the  Btoiplre 
at  the  expense  of  a  United  Nations'  victory, 
you  wlU  lose  the  war.  Because  you  wlU  lose 
us," 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organisations  paased  a  resolu- 
tion supporting  tbe  aspirations  of.  the  Ind- 
ian people.  The  Atlantic  Maifozine  Insisted 
that  India  should  be  a  part  of  tbe  general 
settlement  after  the  war.  Professor  Ralph 
Barton  Perry  of  Harvard  Unlveralty,  In  a 
letter  to  Sumner  Welles,  tbe  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte,  asked  the  Department 
of  State  to  express  Its  "real  attitude"  to- 
wards the  Indian  problem.  Mr.  Welles  in 
reply  said  that  tbe  U.S.  Government  was 
anxious  to  assist  In  solving  India's  complex 
constitutional  problem.  India,  he  added, 
would  be  given  tbe  freedom  to  choose  ber 
government  as  soon  as  the  necessities  of 
war  permitted. 

Churchill  continued  to  defy  America  as 
long  as  she  kept  her  pressure  private.  He 
insisted  that  tbe  AtlanUc  Charter  wss  not 
applicable  to  India. 

The  letter  dated  1st  July  1942  which  was 
written  by  Gandhi  to  Roosevelt  and  was 
brought  by  Louis  Fischer  to  America  indi- 
cates as  to  how  much  India  was  looking  for- 
ward to  Roosevelt's  assistance  and  help  to 
Indian  cause. 

During  Mahatma  Oandhl's  fsst  in  1943. 
President  Roosevelt  made  It  clear  that 
Gandhi  must  not  be  allowed  to  die  in  prison. 
The  expression  of  deep  and  great  public  con- 
cern In  America  was  a  further  evidence  of 
America's  tncreaamg  Interest  In  India  and 
love  and  respect  tor  Gandhi.  Ambassador 
Philips  sent  telegrams  to  the  Sute  Depart- 
ment almost  e»ery  day.  Imploring  that  he  be 
given  permission  to  state  publicly  the  views 
of  his  goi^rnment.  This  he  was  denied,  for 
fear  of  offending  Britain.  Later  he  was 
authorized  to  say  that  "the  phases  of  tbe 
situation  In  India  requiring  discussion  are 
being  handled  by  high  Government  officials 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain". 
Secretary  Hull  by  pubUcly  falUng  to  endorse 


this  annulled  Its  effect.  Later  Secretary  Bull 
privately  told  Anthony  Eden  that  the  US- 
Government  bad  made  a  "real  effort  to  keep 
down  the  anti-Brltlsh  sentiment". 

Ironically.  It  was  a  column  In  the  Washing- 
ton. Post  of  July  26.  1944,  that  rocked  the 
public  barmony  In  US  -British  relations 
For  tbe  first  Ume.  tbe  United  States  was  not 
able  to  dissociate  publicly  with  the  contents 
of  tbe  colunm  as  desired  by  the  British  Oov- 
emment. The  column  published  s  letter 
which  Ambaasador  Philips  bad  written 
to  Preaident  Roosevelt  detailing  the  plan 
for  India's  emancipation.  Tbe  Philips  plan, 
the  author  admitted,  was  possibly  a  way  out 
of  the  Impasse  which,  If  allowed  to  continue, 
might  affect  Amerlca'a  conduct  of  the  war  in 
that  part  of  tbe  world  and  h'r  future  rela- 
tions with  the  coloured  rsies.  It  was  pre- 
sented ss  s  step  in  furthering  the  Ideals  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  Iti.  publication  raised 
a  furore.  The  Brltlsb  Government  demanded 
of  the  State  Department  to  dissociate  Itself 
pubUcly  from  the  letter.  The  Department 
advised  the  President  that.  Inasmuch  ss  It 
was  the  view  of  the  Department,  no  public 
statement  should  be  issued  on  the  matter. 
Ambassador  PhiUpa  was  declared  perrona  nan 
grata  In  London  and  In  New  Delhi. 

Congress  also  reacted  strongly.  Congress- 
man Colvln  D.  Johnson  moved  a  resoluUon 
stating  that  India  was  Important  to  U.6.A. 
in  war  snd  In  peace.  In  tbe  Senate.  Senator 
Chandler  of  Kentucky  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  that  the  President  pubUsb 
Mr.  Philips'  second  report.  Thus  the  Philips 
episode  hurt  ths  British  badly,  proving  tbe 
ancient  maxim  that  truth  catmot  live  In 
seclusion. 

Here  notable  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  great  contribution  made  by  tbe  Ameri- 
can Friends  Society — the  group  of  dedicated 
Quakers  who  helped  India's  claim  for  Inde- 
pendence. The  freedom  struggle  In  India 
took  a  different  turn.  The  country  was  par- 
titioned, which  never  would  have  occurred 
as  Summer  Welles  wrote  In  his  book.  Where 
Are  We  HeadingT  If  Churchill  had  not  an- 
grily rejected  President  Roosevelt's  proposal 
Tbe  actions  of  the  United  States  In  their 
totality  hastened  tbe  dswn  of  freedom  In 
India.  No  wonder  India  and  America  ex. 
changed  Ambassadors  In  October  1946  even 
before  India  became  free.  Significantly. 
JttwahorUl  Nehru.  In  his  broadcast  to  the 
Nation  on  September  7.  1946.  said;  "We  send 
our  greetlnga  to  tbe  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  to  whom  destiny  hss 
given  a  major  role  in  International  alTslrs. 
We  trust  that  this  tremendous  responi-lblllty 
will  be  utilized  for  the  furtheranct  of  peace 
and  human  freedom  everywhere. 

In  a  reflective  mood,  emanating  from  a 
consciousness  of  a  glorious  past  and  the  de- 
dication of  the  silent  masses  Nehru  looked 
to  a  future  full  of  hope  and  expectaUon.  He 
concluded  tbe  broadcast  by  telling  his 
people: 

"India  Is  on  the  move  and  the  old  order 
pftsees.  Too  icmg  we  have  been  the  passive 
spectator  of  evenU.  the  plaything  of  others. 
The  inUiatlve  comes  to  our  people  now  and 
we  shall  moke  the  history  of  our  choice.  Let 
us  Join  in  this  mighty  task  snd  make  India, 
the  pride  of  our  heart,  grest  among  nations, 
foremost  In  the  arts  of  peace  and  progress— 
the  door  is  open  and  destiny  beckons  to  sU." 

A  few  months  later,  the  Indian  ship  was 
sailing  in  tbe  international  waters  with.  In 
tbe  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  'hope  In  the 
prow  and  fear  In  the  stern".  Indlfii-non- 
violent  principle  had  become  the  cutting  edge 
of  antl-colonlalism.  This  added  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  birth  of  free  India,  an  his- 
toric event  in  Itself,  but  antl-coloaUXlsm. 
India  repeatedly  stressed,  was  accompanied 
by  her  commitment  to  the  freedom  of  tbe  in- 
dividual enshrined  In  democracy.  Our  two 
countries  have  tiaturally  developed  a  com- 
radeship, which  was  not  based  on  treaties 
and  alliances,  but  on  mutual  respect  and.  I 
venture  to  add,  even  matttal  admiration. 
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Federal  UaJ  Buk  of  Wichita  Loui  n 
OUakoaa 


SPEECH 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

or    OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MorUlav.  AvrO  3,  l$tT 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Oklahoma  was  a  very  young  State 
when  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  WichlU 
received  Its  charier  on  March  1.  1917. 
The  Wtchlta  bank,  which  serves  Okla- 
homa Kansas,  Colorado,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, was  the  first  of  the  12  banks  In  the 
land  bank  system. 

In  Its  early  history.  Oklahomans  put 
emphasis  on  oU  and  mineral  exploita- 
tion; however,  the  land  bank  loans  gave 
the  State's  agriculture  a  real  boost. 

As  was  the  case  nationwide,  farmers  of 
Oklahoma  organized  associations  and 
applied  for  the  5-percent  long-term 
loans  In  October  1917.  the  association 
at  GoodwlU,  Okla-,  had  a  total  of  300 
members  as  compared  to  the  usual  mem- 
bership of  15  to  20  tor  other  associations. 
This  was  just  7  months  after  the  start 
of  the  Wichita  bank. 

Dan  P.  Callahan,  first  president  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Wichita.  sUted  in 
September  of  1917  that  applications  to- 
taling I4.826.897  had  been  received  from 
Oklahoma  residents.  DIstrlctwide.  the 
applications  represented  requests  for 
»20!.3  million  In  September.  Callahan 
stated  that  lending  was  running  »75.0OO 
to  $100,000  per  day. 

A  news  Item  in  September  1917  stated 
that  100  associations,  then  known  as  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations,  had  been 
organized  In  Oklahoma  at  that  time. 

Robert  Campbell,  of  Anadarko,  Okla., 
was  the  first  appraiser  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Wiclilta.  Ap- 
pointments of  appraisers  which  followed 
Included  men  from  Kansas,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico.  Thus  these  men  were 
familiar  with  the  land  of  the  district,  and 
early  response  to  land  bank  loans 
swamped  the  new  organization. 

By  February  of  1918.  Mllas  Lssater.  of 
Oklahoma  City,  reported  that  1.1«2  loans 
had  been  made  to  Oklahoma  farmers 
totaling  J2.285.700.  Mr.  Lasater,  for- 
merly a  bank  official  of  Pauls  Valley. 
Okla..  was  appointed  as  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  district  land  bank. 
At  that  time  48  of  Oklahoma's  76  cotm- 
ties  had  established  associations  to  han- 
dle land  bank  loan  applications. 

President  Callahan's  report  In  June 
1918  showed  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Wichita  had  loaned  an  average  of 
$32,716  every  business  day  since  It  was 
opened  15  months  previous,  for  a  total 
of  »1 1.647,000.  The  lending  by  States 
at  that  time  was  as  follows : 

Kansas.-- »S.  M«.  700 

OUaAoma ».8«8.600 

Colorado   I,  sea,  000 

Nfw  Mexleo - -     1, $45,800 

Callahan  calculated  that  the  reduc- 
tion In  Interest  through  land  bank  loans 
meant  a  savings  of  $29  per  thousand  for 
Oklahoma  farmers.  This  showed  a  toUl 
savings  of  $83,215  on  the  lending  in 
Oklahoma  to  that  date. 


Agriculture  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Na- 
tion has  become  mechanized,  more  tech- 
nical, and  more  etDcient  during  the 
ensuing  50  years. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  used  the 
capital  for  land  bank  loans  to  gain  this 
efficiency  and  become  providers  of  plenty 
for  a  hungry  world. 

We  now  see  Increased  pump  irrigation 
in  western  Oklahoma  where  rainfall  has 
been  a  limiting  factor. 

Clearing  of  land  and  soil  Improvement 
in  eastern  Oklahoma  Is  progressing 
rapidly. 

There  is  much  greater  use  of  fertilizer 
recently  throughout  the  State  Develop- 
ment of  water  resources  and  recreational 
facilities  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River 
Basins  has  improved  home  desirability 
while  the  number  of  part-time  and 
smaller  farms  is  Increasing.  Due  to  the 
abundant  water  supply  and  electricity 
produced  being  associated  with  cheap 
natural  gas  and  coal,  industry  is  being 
attracted  with  a  related  growth  In  popu- 
lation and  need  for  more  agricultural 
products.  As  a  further  impetus,  naviga- 
tion will  soon  bring  in  water  transporta- 
tion. Agricultural  growth  of  the  State 
seems  assured. 

The  Federal  land  bank  system  Is  com- 
pleting a  50-year  success  story  and  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Wichita  has 
carried  well  the  distinction  of  being  the 
original  l»ank.  From  lu  first  $5,000  loan 
to  A,  L,  Stockwell.  of  Lamed.  Kans.,  the 
Wichita  bank  now  has  32.352  loans  out- 
standing. These  loans  total  over  $429.7 
million. 

There  are  currently  8.242  loans  with 
Oklahoma  farmers  and  ranchers  total- 
ing $88.3  million. 

During  its  first  half  century  tiie  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  Wichita  has  loaned 
$269,168,100  to  Oklahoma  farmers,  repre- 
sented by  49.129  loans. 

Oklahoma  people  have  been  a  part 
of  the  land  bank  system  during  Its  50 
years  of  service.  Now  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Wichita  are:  Ben  Swigart, 
Mooreland,  Okla,;  Lyie  L.  Hague.  Chero- 
kee, Okla.:  and  Wm,  D,  Lackey,  Sayre, 
Okla. 

Other  district  directors  are:  James  R. 
Isleib.  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.:  Leo 
Paulsen.  Concordia,  Kans,:  Sherwood 
Culberson.  Lordsburg.  N,  Mex,;  Harold 
W.  Hancock.  Rocky  Ford.  Colo. 


education.     The   Teacher    Oorpe   is   a 

promising  experiment  in  the  education 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  Is  providing  an 
effective  means  for  recruiting  and  for 
training  teachers  of  the  culturally 
deprived. 

An  article  in  the  April  1967  Issue  of  the 
National  Education  Association  Journal, 
entitled  "The  Ford  Road  School  Votes 
Aye  for  the  Teacher  Corps. "  describes 
briefly  the  operation  of  the  corps  In  a  low 
Income  suburb  of  Memphis.  Tenn.  It  is  a 
succinct  and  objective  statement  of  the 
experience  of  the  corps  In  one  community 
which  Is  typical  of  the  program's  success 
in  communities  across  the  Nation.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  call  tills  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Poed  Road  School  Votes  Ate  rOE  the 
Teachee  Coeps 
Ron    Van    Doren,    VS.    Department    of 


The  Teacher  Corps  It  a  Promisiar 
ExperiineBt 


(By 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11. 1967 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D  PORD.    Mr.  Speaker. 

lew  programs  have  been  subject  to  ao 
much  public  misunderstanding  and  un- 
deserved criticism  as  the  National 
Teacher  Corps.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  has  been  in  operation 
for  only  a  year  and  has  received  severely 
limited  financing,  It  has  already  made  a 
dramatic   impact   on    American    public 


Doren.    U.S. 
Labor) 

If  you  a&k  Carolyn  NowUn  of  Memphis. 
TeonesBce.  why  ehe  Joined  the  National 
Teacher  Corps,  she  will  teU  you.  "Because 
I  want  to  become  a  promslonol  teacher  and 
I  want  lo  teftch  disadvantaged  children." 
Mia.  NowUn  works  with  four  other  National 
Teacher  Corpcmen  at  the  Ford  Road  School 
In  a  low-income  suburb  of  Memphls- 

The  National  Teacher  Corpe  alma  to  pro- 
duce a  cadre  of  teachers  trained  to  deal  with 
the  special  problems  of  educating  culturally 
deprived  children.  It  was  created  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  IMS. 
and  got  under  way  in  the  sprUig  of  1966 

The  Corps  recrulu  both  veteran  Uachen 
and  college  graduates  without  teaching  ei- 
perlence.  It  oflere  ine«perienced  graduates 
the  opportunity  to  study  for  a  master's  degree 
in  education,  tuition  free,  while  working 
with  the  culturally  deprived  and  learning 
about  their  special  problems.  The  Teacher 
Corps  screens  applicanU.  who  must  have  s 
bachelor's  degree  and  must  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  lor  the  master's  degree  program 
at  the  unlveralty  to  which  they  wUl  be  as- 
signed. 

The  Corpe  la  built  around  teams  consisting 
of  a  team  leader  (a  teacher  with  a  master's 
degree  and  five  years'  experience  or  three 
years'  experience  teaching  the  disadvan- 
taged) and  3  to  10  interns  (college  graduates 
who  want  to  l>ecome  profeaalonai  teachers). 
The  Corpsroen  begin  their  service  with  an 
8-  to  13-week  summer  training  session  de- 
voted to  the  sociology  of  poverty  and  ways 
of  teactilng  the  disadvantaged.  The  train- 
ing is  given  at  a  local  unlveralty  Involved 
In  the  program  in  cooperation  with  local 
school  and  community  organizations.  Mem- 
phu  State,  where  the  Pord  Rood  team  mem- 
bers are  doing  their  advanced  studies.  Ui  one 
of  SO  colleges  and  universities  in  39  states, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  are   participating  In  the  program. 

In  September,  the  t«ams  report  to  local 
poverty-area  schools  that  request  them  and 
carry  out  a  wide  range  of  actlvlttee  such 
aa  those  (deKxitied  below)  that  are  being 
done  by  the  Ford  Rood  team.  At  the  same 
time,  they  begin  a  31 -month  graduate  pro- 
gram that  leads  to  the  master's  degree  and 
state  certlAcution  as  a  teacher.  Although 
the  Teacher  Corps  is  a  federally  funded  pro- 
gram, the  Corpsmen  are  under  the  control 
of  the  local  education  agency  one*  they 
liegtn  their  in-service  work  in  the  school. 

The  team  leaders  are  paid  at  the  l(x»I  rate 
for  teachers  with  comparable  education  and 
experience  Interns  are  paid  %lb  per  week 
during  the  summer  training  session  and  «t 
local  beginning  teacher  rates  during  the 
school  year.  The  federal  government  under- 
writes 90  percent  of  Corpsmen's  salaries  and 
all  administrative  coeU. 

The  Teacher  Corps  team  at  Ford  Boad 
School  has  brought  a  new  morale  to  the 
school,   according  to   laatah   Ooodrtoh,   Uw 
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principal.  And  they  are  reaching  thoae  alow 
learners  previously  unaffected  by  classroom 
teaching: 

A  third  grader  who  has  tieen  dawdling  since 
the  beginning  of  the  class  period  suddenly 
perks  up,  Jumps  out  of  bis  se«t.  and  Joins 
Peggy  PlclUe,  a  Teacher  Corps  intern,  out 
in  the  corridor.  Uke  a  mother  hen  collecl- 
ing  her  chicks,  Mrs.  Pickle  continues  down 
the  hAll,  taking  the  slow  learners  out  of  the 
regular  classrooms.  She  works  with  a  special 
kit  that  makes  a  g&me  out  of  learning.  Giv- 
ing her  students  much  mdlvldual  attention, 
she  is  slowly  bringing  them  up  to  the  achieve- 
ment level  of  the  other  third  graders. 

When  Anne  Archer,  another  intern,  enters 
the  classroom,  her  tliree  pupils  are  already 
(here — hiding  behind  a  movable  chalkboard. 
They  Jump  out.  she  feigns  fright,  and  they 
aU  laugh  at  the  Joke.  A  month  earlier,  one 
of  the  boys  was  so  ahy  tiiat  he  epolce  to  no 
one,  and  finally  stopped  coming  to  school. 
How.  he  teases  Urs.  Archer  about  ills  "not 
coaUng  tomorrow,"  but  be  hasn't  missed 
class  for  a  month. 

Mrs.  Nowlln  has  her  class  in  a  semicircle 
around  ber,  explaining  a  special  lesson  to 
dftht  children  who  were  nonreaders  three 
months  ago.  She  gives  each  child  many 
opportunities  to  participate  but  allows  each 
to  achieve  at  his  own  pace  on  tils  own  level. 
Several  of  the  group  are  ready  to  move  up 
to  the  regular  reader. 

"The  Teacher  Corps  Is  the  beat  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  our  school."  says  Mr.  Good- 
rich.  "Every  day  it  is  a  delight  to  he  with 
them.  What's  going  on  here  Inspires  me  to 
want  to  do  more." 

•They  are  a  godsend."  says  one  of  the  class- 
room teachers.  "We  have  always  wanted  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  individual  problems 
of  our  children.  We  can  do  It  now  through 
the  Teacher  corps  team.  I  Just  wish  we 
had  more  of  tbem." 

And  more  interns  like  Lee  Visky  Powell 
could  make  a  great  difference  in  the  teach- 
ing of  disadvantaged  children,  but  they 
would  probably  be  hard  to  find.  He  Is  a 
new  father  figure  to  the  children  he  tutors 
in  small  groups  In  the  classroom  and  on  the 
athletic  field.  Using  a  combination  of 
know-how,  patience,  and  a  sense  of  humor, 
he  introduces  slow  learners  to  the  baffling 
world  of  mathematics. 

Although  Bertha  Johnson,  the  team  leader, 
has  had  36  years'  experience  teaching  the  dis- 
advantaged, she  says,  "While  learning  and 
watching  these  young  interns  learn,  we  are 
all  undergoing  a  creative  process.  We  older 
teachers  learn  from  the  interna  tiy  seeing  in 
a  freah  light  the  relationship  between 
teacher  and  child." 

The  interns  unanimously  agree  that  the 
importance  of  achlevenaent  to  a  slow  learner 
is  the  most  valuable  lesson  tbey  have  learned 
thus  far.  When  a  visitor  to  her  special  class- 
room expressed  surprise  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  ber  slow  learners,  Mrs.  NowUn  said, 
•TheyYe  always  like  this.  Working  here 
with  other  children  on  their  own  level,  they 
develop  the  self-respect  and  confidence  they 
need  to  learn." 

Mr.  Goodrich  Is  especially  Interested  in 
treating  children  individually  and  "eliminat- 
ing a  rigid  set  of  expectations  for  all  of 
them."  Each  of  the  60  students  in  the  spe- 
cial intern  classes  is  carefully  watched  and 
his  progress  charted  on  a  conference  sheet, 
lach  week,  the  Interns.  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
the  classroom  teachers  meet  to  discuss  any 
problems  and  plan  future  programs  for  the 
special  students. 
But  what  is  all  this  doing  for  the  intern? 
"In  tliree  montha  here.  I've  learned  a  lot 
about  education  that  my  education  courses 
can't  teach,"  says  Mrs.  Archer.  "And  i>e- 
cause  I'm  actually  teaciilng  and  have  real 
problems  to  solve,  I  get  much  more  out  of 
my  courses,  too." 

AfUr    six    months    of    teaching,    do    the 
interns    feel    they    could    handle    regular 
classes? 
"I  don't  TJilnk  so— the  way  I  have  things 


planned,  I  wouldn't  want  to  try,"  says  Mr. 
Powell.  "I  want  to  really  know  what  I'm 
doing  here  first." 

Is  the  Teacher  Corps  wha£  you  expected  It 
to  be? 

"I  think  so.  but  some  of  the  others  had 
different  ideas,"  says  Idrs.  Pickle.  "Those 
who  couldn't  understand  what  it  means  to 
teach — that  you  can't  expect  to  do  every- 
thing overnight — didn't  last  very  long" 
(Sixty  peroent  of  the  recruits  washed  out  of 
the  summer  training  program  at  Memphis 
State,  the  university  training  center  for  the 
Ford  Road  team.) 

The  interna  credit  Mrs.  Johnson  with 
teaching  them  the  facta  of  life  about  teach- 
ing. "The  hardest  thing  to  put  over  to  a 
young  teacher  Is  the  need  to  be  patient^ — 
with  Iwth  the  children  and  his  profession." 
Mrs.  Johnson  says.  "At  the  same  time  that 
we  stress  this,  we  try  to  be  careful  not  to 
destroy  the  creative  spirit  or  sense  of  urgency 
and  need  for  accomplishment.  I  think  these 
interns  are  well  balanced  in  their  perceptions 
about  teaching." 

The  experience  of  the  Ford  Road  School 
project  is  being  shared  with  the  whole  edu- 
cational community,  because  the  school  is 
one  of  the  demonstration  centers  for  the 
Natlfenai  TEPS  Commlsrion  Year  of  the  Non- 
Conference.  The  Hon -Conference  Tear  la  de- 
voted to  the  teacher  and  his  staff — to  finding 
betters  ways  of  organizing  school  staffs  and 
Improving  the  climate  and  opportunity  for 
staff  development.  TEPS  has  enthusiastical- 
ly endorsed  the  potential  of  the  Teacher 
Corpe  program  and  has  Included  eight 
Teacher  Corps  projects  on  the  list  of  dem- 
onstration centers  to  be  inspected  by  edu- 
cators TislUng  experimental  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

What  are  the  greatest  dlfflcultiea  being  ex- 
perienced In  the  Ford  Road  program? 

"Our  biggest  problem  Is  one  of  uncertain- 
ty, the  insecurity  of  not  knowing  when  fu- 
ture funds  are  coming.  If  they  are  coming  at 
all."  says  Milton  Phillips,  director  of  the 
Teacher  Corpe  project  at  Memphis  State.  At 
present,  the  Teacher  Corpe  Is  funded 
only  through  June  1967,  even  though  the 
program  is  designed  for  a  two-year  cycle, 
carrying  through  to  Jime  1966.  The  Interns 
Joinc<l  the  Corps  expecting  to  spend  two 
years  in  It  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
completing  the  master's  degree  program.  No 
one  can  say  at  this  point  whether  Congress 
will  appropriate  money  for  the  second  year. 

Tlie  Teacher  Corpe  has  been  plagued 
with  financial  difficulties  from  the  start.  Al- 
though it  wss  created  in  November  1966  with 
an  authorization  of  g36  million  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1966.  no  money  was  8K>roprlated 
until  the  following  AprU,  too  late  to  buUd 
up  the  3,750-man  Corps  hoped  for  by  the 
Administration  for  the  1966-1967  school  year. 
Out  of  some  t64  million  authonsed  for  the 
Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  a  total  of  %lSt 
million  was  appropriated  in  October  1966. 
The  late  funding  and  the  drastic  cut  in  ex- 
pected funds  hampered  the  program  and 
forced  It  to  tiegln  with  a  reduced  numt>er  of 
volunteers  who  were  not  even  sure  they 
would  be  able  to  leach  In  the  schools  when 
the   summer  training  session  ended. 

"We  started  the  training  with  volunteers 
and  no  money  the  first  time,"  says  Mrs. 
Phillips.  "I  don't  know  whether  we  can  do 
the  same  thing  all  over  again." 
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Mr.  BUTTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  Ught 
of  the  President's  postal-rat«  Increase 


message  of  last  we^,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcosD  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Schenectady  Gazette,  a  dally 
newspaper  in  my  district: 
Mail  ^laza 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  O'Brien  told 
a  House  committee,  "I  would  fall  in  my  re- 
sponsibility to  you  and  to  the  American 
people  If  I  did  not  say,  tr&nkly,  that  at  pres- 
ent your  Poet  Office  Department  is  In  a  race 
with  catastrophe." 

He  apparently  didn't  aay  what  a  catas- 
trophe would  consist  of,  but  we  suppose  he 
meant  a  situation  in  whicli  ixittlenecks 
would  develop  in  many  poet  ofBces  tiirougb- 
out  the  nation.  resulUng.  to  all  practical 
purposes,  in  a  stoppage  of  a  large  percentage 
of  the  mail. 

A  catastrophe  in  the  mall  service  could 
create  a  serious  economic  dislocation.  Al- 
though it  is  usually  not  important  whether 
you  receive  a  letter  from  your  Aunt  Minnie 
today  or  not  until  next  week,  there  are 
countless  things  in  the  mall  which,  if  they 
do  not  arrive  somewhere  near  the  expected 
time,  can  raise  tiavoc.  Telephones,  wire 
service,  facsinuie.  carrier  pigeon,  ham  radio 
and  Pony  Express  would  not  t>e  able  to  fill 
the  gap  if  the  mails  collapsed. 

Is  there  any  solution,  other  than  a  multi< 
bll lion-dollar  crash  program?  Not  only  can 
raiaing  the  postal^rates  hurt  the  wrong  peo- 
ple but  It  may  have  no  effect  upon  the 
volume  of  mail,  which  keepe  soaring.  The 
volume  is  Increasing  by  some  three  bUlion 
pieces  a  year.  Twenty  years  ago  we  beard 
a  lot  about  the  pas8it>llitles  of  automation 
but  it  would  seem  that  nothing  has  come 
of  It  except  for  demonstration  purposes  here 
and  there.  The  only  thing  that's  certain  is 
tiiat  there's  no  simple  solution. 


RatsUs  Fisbiaf  Fleet 
Ckanenget  AmericaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAi.zroU7u 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apra  11. 1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
attending  the  fourth  annual  National 
Delense  Transportation  Afsoclation  con- 
ference In  Berlin  several  days  a^.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  a  Russian  fishing 
factory  ship.  This  ship  was  In  a  ship- 
building yard  In  'Western  Europe. 

Mi'  colleagues  on  the  Rouse  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  general 
deterioration  of  our  merchant  marine 
and  ashing  fleets.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
any  national  maritime  policy,  long  ago 
promised  by  this  administration,  there 
has  been  no  substantial  advance  in  our 
maritime  technology. 

I  regret  that  due  to  this  lack  of  admin- 
istration leadership.  It  appears  that  the 
Russians  are  forging  ahead  of  American 
fishing  fleets  in  technological  develop- 
ments. These  factory  ships  contain  com- 
plete flsh  processing  plants.  There  are 
complete  frecEing  units,  flsh  concentrate 
plants,  fUetlng  operations,  and  canning 
lines.  These  factory  ships  will  sail  as  a 
mother  ship  to  a  fleet  of  Russian  flshlng 
trawlers.  With  this  arrangement  no 
time  is  lost  in  transporting  the  flsh  to 
shore.  The  processed,  canned,  or  frozen 
flsh  Is  transported  right  to  its  market. 
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I  also  observed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
very  substanUal  part  ot  the  shipbuilding 
lndu5ti-y  of  Western  Europe  is  occupied 
with  eonstrviction  of  shlpe  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Russians 
Intend  to  challenge  the  free  world  tor 
control  of  the  high  seas.  This  increase 
in  Russian  maritime  and  fishing  activity 
should  provide  an  Impetus  to  the  Johnson 
administration  to  stop  sitting  on  Its 
hands,  and  esUblish  the  long  overdue 
maritime  policies  and  guidelines  needed 
to  keep  America's  fleets  afloat. 


OuU.  Colofrndo  and  Santa  P*  for  Oeorgttown. 
Tux.  «nd  old  Soutliw€«tern  UnHerUty.  Id 
never  met  ft  fonslgner  or  hwl  a  drink  of  any- 
imng  stronger  tl>»n  blucHberry  wine 

Forty  years  later  when  I  dlaembarlted  fnm. 

an  airplane  In  Canberra.  AuaUaUa.  1  had  s 

'brave  (ace  but  a  slnltlng  heart,     Tliree  days 

3r    »>!.«.»   T     „™-,.    — .-      later  when  I  buclUed  on  aulped  panU  and 

Had  it  h"  ioloe.  I'd  el«:l      top  hat  to  prewnt  my  cr«lentlal.  to  the  Oov 


serve  thti  honor,  and  I  am  humbied  to  think 
I  am  addressing  the.Body  before  whom  ap- 
peared such  patriots  and  statesmen  as  Hous- 
ton. Hogg  and  AUred 

Perhape  I  don't  deeerve  It  now  but  here 
I  stand,  happy,  proud.  sUll  a  Texan— who 
feels  like  that  great  and  dlatlngulahad  com- 
patriot. Governor  William  P.  Hobby,  who 
once  told  me 


Edward  Clark,  Anericaa  AmbaiMdoi'  to 
Aattrafia,  Addrcttei  Joiai  SesiioB  of 
Texas  Lt^Uitan  oa  March  22 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CJU.I»0«»*iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPHeSENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  3.  1967 
Mr.  MIIXER  of  California .  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Edward  Clark. 
American  Ambassador  to  Austrafifc.  ad- 
dressed a  joint  session  of  the  Texas  leg- 
islature In  Austin,  Tex.,  on  March  22 
of  this  year. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  offlci- 
ally  visited  Australia  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Orrall  Valley 
Tracking  SUtion  of  the  National  Aero- 
nauUcs  and  ^ace  Administration,  and 
bo  have  met  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
getting  to  know  this  great  American. 

Ambusadw  Clark  la  doing  a  fine  job 
representing  this  country  In  our  sister 
country  "down  under."  He  has  acted  as 
a  catalyst-  to  draw  our  two  peoples  to- 
gettier.  something  highly  desirable. 

I  commend  to  your  reading  his  address 
to  the  Texas  Legislature  as  It  tells  the 
story  better  than  I  can. 
Tbt  address  follows  : 

AdMIKSB  or  BDW&KD  CI.AKK,  AHE>ICAS  AMBA3- 
SAOOft  TO  ADBTmALtA,  BBTOaC  *  JOtNT  SESSION 
or  TKK  TBUB  LkGISLATUVX,  AVSTXtl,  Tkx., 
Uakcb  33.   Id67 

Oorerruir  ConnaUy.  Ux.  Prooldent  of  the 
Seoftte.  Mr.  Sptaker  of  the  House.  Members 
of  the  Legislature.  t&dle>  and  gentJemen.  In 
the  pa<t  eighteen  months  man;  exclUng 
thloga  have  happened  to  me.  I  have  Ut«raUy 
walked  with  Kings  and  aat  In  the  seau  of 
power,  but  to  a  Texas  boy  can  come  no  greater 
thrlU  than  to  be  Invited  to  stand  on  this 
podtum  and  address  the  most  august  body 
Id  the  world — the  Joint  Session  of  the  Texas 
Leglalaturc. 

In  ltta3.  I  came  here  accompanied  by  my 
Grandfather  Edward  Dennis  Downs,  member 
of  the  58U»  Leglalature.  Ten  year*  later.  I 
sat  In  the  gallery  as  an  Aaalstant  Attorney 
General,  member  of  the  staff  of  Attorney 
General.  Governor  and  Judge,  James  V.  All- 
red — God  Rest  His  Soul. 

For  the  next  six  yean  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  AsslsUnt  to  the  Governor,  as  Texas 
Becntary  of  State,  I  watched  your  proceed- 
ings and  some  times  attempted  to  influence 
your  actions  in  what.  I  thought,  was  the 
public  interest.  I  have  nevwr  been  a  mem- 
ber. From  1M»  to  lOee,  I  pracUced  law  here 
in  Austin.  The  actions  of  this  body  were 
part  of  my  Ufe.  one  of  my  main  intereau. 
I  often  aat  in  the  galleries  and  listened  to 
ttis  great  and  near-great  who  were  asked  to 
I  you.    Never  did  I  think  I  should  de- 


to  be  a  Ufe  member  of  the  Texas  Senate — 
There  I  (eel  1  could  be  the  greatest  influence 
for  the  good  In  the  whole  D-8-A  " 

Today  1  come  to  bring  you  a  few  thoughts 
I  have  collected  since  I  left  home  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  There  Is  a  saying  "That  he 
who  travels  n«r«rr'  goes  all  the  tooy  homr' 
I  And  that  completely  true. 

Before  I  departed  for  Australia  In  IMS. 
President  Johnson  told  me  that  be  didn't 
want  me  to  be  UiUted  States  Ambassador  to 
Canberra.  He  wanted  me  to  get  out  and  "get 
wtlh"  the  Australian  people.  That  I  have 
done 

In  doing  so.  I  have  travelled  160.000  miles 
within  Australia.  I  have  vlalt«d  every  Au- 
stralian State  from  the  IttUe  Island  State 
of  Tasnuinla  in  the  extreme  South  to  Queens- 
land's tropical  sugar  cane  and  fruit  growing 
country  in  the  North-  I  have  seen  the  beau- 
tiful harbour  of  Sydney.  N.S.W.  on  the  West- 
ern shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Perth 
in  Wertem  Australia  which  looks  out  over 
the  vast  reaches  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

I  have  been  to  all  of  the  State  capitals  and 
most  of  the  major  centers  of  population. 
I  have  visited  Alice  Springs,  the  picturesque 
city  wiilch  dominates  the  great  central  desert 
area  at  the  Northern  Territory  and  which 
was  made  famous  by  the  AustralUtn  author 
HevU  Shute  in  Ws  book  "A  Town  Called 
Alice."  1  have  been  to  KaJgoorlle  In  West- 
ern Australia,  the  great  gold  and  silver  and 
coi^wr  mining  center  where  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  ^  a  young  mining  engUieer  spent 
some  of  his  years  as  a  young  man.  I  have 
been  to  Dorwin  and  the  great  Northern  Ter- 
ritory, to  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  New 
Guinea  where  many  of  our  American  soldiers 
and  the  Australian  Diggers  fought  during 
World  War  U:  and  I  have  been  to  Norfolk 
Island,  an  Australian  terrltary  some  1300 
miles  off  Australia's  east  coast. 

Alao.  while  I'm  on  the  subject  of  travel. 
I  have  been  to  tbe  Antarctic  Continent  and 
to  the  South  Pole.  I  was  Interested  In  our 
scientific  co-operation,  not  only  with  Austra- 
lia on  that  vast  conUnent.  but  also  with  our 
Russian.  New  Zealand,  Argentinian.  British. 
and  French  scientific  coUeagues. 

I  shall  certainly  never  be  the  same  person 
after  the  experiences  that  I've  had.  When 
I  was  in  Perth  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
Indian  Ocoan.  I  was  as  far  away  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  as  an  Arobasaador  of  the  United 
SUtes  can  possibly  be.  and  I  found  myself 
thinking  can  this  be  me.  8d  Clark  of  San 
Augustine,  standing  here.  It  was  like  Rupert 
Brooke,  poet  of  World  War  I.  aaylng — "If  I 
should  die  thereni  be  some  corner  of  a  for- 
eign land  that  Is  Forever  Bngland '~II  they 
ever  have  to  bury  me  abroad — Ood  forbid — 
there'll  be  s  comer  "Forever  Texas."  I  have 
often  been  accused  of  twing  not  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Unlt«d  States,  but  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Texas.  Like  the  man  who  threw  tbe 
rock  at  the  cat  and  hit  his  mother-in-law.— 
I  say  "Not  so  bad  after  all." 

When  I  speak  of  "never  going  all  the  way 
home"  I  must  tell  you — in  case  there  are 
some  youngsters  who  have  come  to  the  leg- 
islature in  the  lost  two  years — my  home  yes- 
terday, today,  and  tomorrow  Is  San  Augus- 
tine. San  Augustine  In  the  1st  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, 7th  Congressional  District.  3rd  Sen- 
atorial District.  District  4  of  this  House. 
Cradle  of  Texas,  where  Houston.  Henderson. 
Rusk.  Sublett,  Blount.  Horton  and  Roberts 
hatched  their  hopes  of  Independence,  licked 
their  wounds,  and  literally  founded  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.  San  Augustine  between  the 
towns  of  Nacogdoches.  Texas,  and  Natchi- 
toches. Louisiana, — founded  by  the  twin  sons 
of  the  Indian  ChlaC.    At  16.  X  boarded  tbe 


ernor  General,  no  soldier  facing  an  enemy 
bunker,  ever  felt  more  frightened.  The  world 
was  upside  down  There  were  animals,  trees 
and  stare  never  seen  in  North  America.  Il 
wns  cold,  frosty  85*  on  August  15.  car*  were 
driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  and 
those  brave  Aussles  were  speaking  In  a  brand 
of  English  that  Ben  Ramsey  and  I  couldn't 
understand.  I  was  startled  when  the  dog- 
wood flowered  in  October. 

Time  passed  quickly.  By  the  time  Christ- 
mas came  with  the  temperatures  In  the  hun- 
dreda  daisies  blooming  in  the  garden,  and 
the  heretofore  unknown  OonstellaUon.  the 
Southern  Cross,  blaxlng  in  tbe  skies  I  was 
almost  an  Aussie.  Already  my  wife  and  I 
loved  our  new  friends  and  our  second  home 
The  Australians  always  remind  me  of 
Texans— they  are  great  people— our  kind 

Now  I  feel  qualified  to  talk  to  you  a  btl 
about  the  matter  which  Is  In  every  heart 
and  every  mind— namely  Vietnam,  that  Ul- 
starred  little  country— which  was  formerly 
French  Indo  China.  In  Austmiis.  Vietnam 
and  it*  problema  are  very  close.  AVMtraUa 
has  troops,  thips  and  airplanes  there.  Aus- 
tralia also  has  Aid  mfstiont  there:  medical. 
a^ricu  It  ural.        tech  noJopiosi  A  usi  raliaS 

fighting  contingent  map  be  somewhat  »maU 
compared  to  our  own.  but  the  diggers  are 
top-notch  fighting  men.  the  eijuat  man-for- 
man  of  any  defense  force  in  the  world. 
They,  and  the  gowmment  of  Australia,  have 
stood  up  and  been  counted. 

Sure  there  Is  opposition.  Juat  as  there  la 
here  in  tbe  United  Siatea  The  oppoaer*  are 
In  the  minority.  Just  as  her«.  but  ml- 
norltlea  have  rlgbU  under  our  form  of  gov- 
•nunent  and  ww  honor  their  right  to  oppose, 
eren  if,  as  In  the  prssent  case,  we  don't  al- 
ways respect  the  ways  in  which  they  go  about 
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It. 

Of  course  war  Is  sinful.  Of  course  people 
get  hurt  In  war.  Of  course  men  lose  their 
Uvea.  Of  course  errors  oocur  in  intelllgenoe 
and  reconnaissance,  and  In  aiming  of  sheila 
and  bombs,  with  resulting  casualties  among 
civilians.  It  Is  aU  terrible  and  frightening 
and  deeply  disturbing.  It  Is  all  grim  and 
ghastly  The  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Vet  Cong  on  helpleas  clvUlans.  their  delib- 
erate masB  murdering  of  all  South  Viet- 
namese men  who  show  qualities  of  leader- 
ship or  who  have  skUls  In  any  field,  their 
planUng  of  booby  traps  and  bombs  in  place 
of  public  gatberlnga.  their  intlmldotion  o< 
the  peasantry  are  aU  loathsome  forms  of 
fratricide  and  terrwism.  No  lees  awful  ( but 
most  cerUlnly  not  deUberate)  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  life  by  allied  forces 
God  grant  an  early  ending  to  It  all! 

But  (Hie  cannot  but  long  for  some  con- 
structive alternative  suggestions  from  those 
earnest,  well-meaning  critics — and  from 
the  Vifltnlks  and  the  professional  protesters 
aa  yell — who  constantly  and  bitterly  de- 
nounce our  government  for  the  stand  It 
has  taken.  Do  they  want  us  to  condone 
tyranny?  Do  they  expect  their  government 
to  take  this  challenge  to  our  very  way  of 
Ufe  lying  down?  Bow  long  could  we  honor- 
ably have  avoided  acknowledging  that  U 
existed?  And.  having  been  loyal  to  oar  com- 
mitments, how  could  we  honorably  abandon 
the  flght  and  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
the  mercy  of  those  tyranU  who  have  vowed 
to  take  over  all  neighboring  nations? 

How  could  we  honorably  sign  the  death 
warrant  of  Laos.  Thailand,  Burma  and  India 
to  which  our  refusal  to  t>e  Involved  would 
have  amotmted?  How  could  we  possibly  be 
so  foolish  OS  to  have  supposed  that  a  bands- 
off  policy  on  ou^  part  in  Vietnam  would 
have  restUted  In  peaoef    What  altemaUvcs 


are  there?  Do  we  not  have  a  right  to  some 
positive  suggestions  from  those  who  so 
vocally  oppose  us  and  who  sit  In  Judgment — 
these  self-oppolnted  Judges — upon  the  pres- 
fut  policies  of  our  goveriunent?  Do  we  not 
owe  much  sympathy  and  compassion,  as 
well  as  loyalty,  to  our  beleaguered  national 
leaders — leaders  who  are  In  their  position  of 
leiulerahlp  because  we  put  them  there— who 
are  forced  to  make  these  awesome  decisions? 
U  It  not  right  to  use  beads  as  well  as  hearts 
ID  this  terrible  notional  dilemma?  The  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  hear  from  academic  and 
church  and  cultural  leaders  more  than  nega- 
tiif  crUicijm  ond  irt»/lcotion. 

■  But."  you  say,  "Why  are  we  there?  What 
business  Is  It  of  ours?"  It  Is  a  fair  quesUon. 
I  have  not  visited  the  country  either.  But 
in  Australia  it  U  awfully  close.  There  It  la 
not  the  "Far  East."  It  Is  the  "Near  North." 
Flying  direct  to  Saigon  from  Sydney  takes 
only  a  few  hours. 

A  young  Digger,  hat  turned  up.  talking 
straight,  stood  In  my  office  in  Canberra  one 
day  and  said— "WAof  om  /  doing  fighting 
there?  Well,  it's  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  than 
fighting  m  Queenxland  vhere  my  folks  are." 
Queensland  U  in  Northern  Australia.  Its 
capital  is  Brisbane  where  MacArthur  had  bis 
headquarters,  where  any  stray  American  la 
received  with  open  arms  and  sooner  or  lat«r 
told— 'But  /or  ^u  Americans,  we'd  be  pull- 
ing a  rickshaw  today." 

Even  the  lads  of  tixlay  who  are  fighting 
In  Vietnam  remember  the  terror  of  those 
days  in  the  forUes  when  Singapore  feU,  when 
bombs  dropped  on  Darwin  and  submarines 
came  into  Sydney  Harbor.  Then  It  was  that 
the  Australian  Prime  Minister  Chlfly  said— 
"Australia's  destiny  Ilea  not  with  Britain  but 
With  the  United  States." 

Should  we  abandon  them  now  in  Vietnam, 
these  eleven  and  a  half  million  AustroiUns 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  land  hungry 
Chinese  Communists.  Then  the  island  hop- 
ping of  the  forties  would  be  repeated.  Too 
many  of  this  audience  have  known  me  too 
well  and  too  long  for  me  to  try  and  quaUfy 
as  an  expert  on  foreign  policy,  but  at  long 
last.  I've  seen  the  elephant  and  heard  the 
owl.  t  don't  know  how  many  of  you  served 
in  the  South  Pacific  in  the  forties  but  I  wUl 
name  a  few — The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Governor  of  Texas.  Sen.  John 
Tower,  my  friends.  Col.  Ben  Orelg,  Congress- 
man Ray  Roberts,  George  Page,  Melvln  Price 
of  Georgetown.  Len  Dure  and  Sen.  Ralph 
Tarborough  served  first  In  Europe  and  then 
in  the  Army  of  occupation  in  Japan. 

They  are  all  comrades  forever  with  the 
Ausales.  The  issues  ore  extremely  complex. 
WOTS  ore  never  good,  there  ore  no  easy  ways. 
But  once  you've  had  an  Asian  friend  who 
tnni  fled  the  Communists  and  was  hidden  in 
an  attic,  as  was  my  friend  AmbasBsdor  Lee  of 
Kore*,  or  one  who  wept  on  your  shoulder 
for  his  dead  wife  as  did  my  friend,  the  gentle 
little  Ambassador  from  Vietnam,  or  my 
friend  beautiful  Lillian  Chen.  American  dtl- 
sen  and  wife  of  the  Chinese  Ambassador, 
whose  old  Patber  was  klUed  by  the  R«d 
Guards  last  week,  things  take  a  different 
view. 

In  1942  »ome  wanted  to  draw  a  line  across 
the  Australian  continent.  They  called  It  the 
Brisbane  Line,  and  would  have  evacuated 
everything  to  the  North.  Then  came  Mac- 
Arthur  saying — "No.  the  whole  country  shall 
be  defended."  The  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea 
followed  and  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
war.  Twenty-flve  years  later,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  battle,  bands  play,  soldiers 
march,  flreworks  fiarc  and  people  dance  till 
dawn  to  celebrate  their  escape.  Our  friend- 
thip  teas  not  lightly  ffiven  in  those  days  nor 
than  it  be  easily  withdrawn. 

Australia— which  Prime  Minister  BUly 
Hughes  in  ISIB  called  "a  pleasant  land  in 
the  backwater  of  tbe  world  where  it  is 
always  afternoon  and  nearly  always  t«a 
time" — has  come  of  age.  Beside  the  mobs 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  have  the  finest. 
sUkleet  merino  wool  In  the  world,  the  sound 


of  the  drilling  rig  is  now  heard,  and  tbe 
hammer  of  the  mining  machlnea.  Hjrdro- 
electrlc  complexes  are  humming.  It  is  the 
Jewel  of  t'je  Pacific,  a  plunT  ripe  for  the  pick- 
ing. Any  power-hungry  country  would  like 
to  possess  It.  Britannia  no  longer  rules  tbe 
waves,  BO  we  must  protect  our  stake  in  the 
Pacific  where  Australia  is  eager  to  help  us. 
In  that  connection,  it  would  startle  you  If  I 
could  recite  the  extent  to  which  our  defense 
mechanisms  are  based  on  this  stationary  air- 
craft carrier. 

Those  who  so  bitterly  assail  President 
Johnson  s  handling  of  the  Vietnamese,  situ- 
ation are  mostly  abysmally  ignorant  of  the 
background  of  the  commitments  he  inher- 
ited. At  tbe  time  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Moscow  and  Peking  were  working 
together.  Indonesia  was  in  the  Chinese 
orbit,  war  was  on  the  horizon  in  Malaysia. 
To  enter  Indo  China  was  dangerous,  to  stand 
aside  meant  risking  the  world  power  iMlanee 
at  incalculable  peril.  Today  the  Soviet 
Union  is  at  odds  with  China.  Indonesia  Is 
back  In  the  United  Nations,  the  Malaysian 
crisis  18  liquidated-  Also.  President  John- 
aon'B  decisive  Dominican  action  seems  to 
have  reduced  to  minor  scale  Communist  in- 
trigue in  the  Caribbean.  A  nev  «nd  favor- 
able balance  is  emerging,  and  the  Vietnam 
problem  neema  to  *e  moiHng  toward  man- 
ageable dimensions,  offering  a  possibility  of 
peace  and  dixengagemenl  without  tossing 
Asia  oi^erboard. 

In  IMH.  Republicans  bolted  from  Gold- 
water  to  Johnson  by  millions.  In  1066,  they 
simply  returned  to  the  fold,  perhaps  restoring 
the  hairline  balance  by  which  Kennedy  de- 
feated Nixon .  Many  d leslden t  Democrats 
now  wish  to  attack  an  embattled  Preeldent. 
Mr.  Adolf  Bcrle.  lawyer,  professor,  author, 
advisor  and  confidant  of  President  Fmnklln 
D.  Roosevelt,  recently  said  in  an  "Appraisal 
of  LBJ  by  an  Old  New  Dealer,"  and  I  quote. 
"Be  is  not  a  great  politician;  be  Is  not  « 
romantic  image.  The  brilliant  court  and 
Cashing  pennons  of  Csmelot  are  not  his. 
But  neither  Is  he  an  Andrew  Johnson, 
vulnerable  to  attack  by  misguided  idealists." 
And  this  Is  my  own  personal  appraisal— I^is 
is  Ed  Clark  speaking,  neither  is  he  swayed 
from  his  humanitarian  purpose  by  the 
placards  and  shrill  crya  of  the  long-hatred, 
bearded  "beatniks"  and  "peaceniks"  who 
protest  for  the  sake  of  protest  and  offer  no 
alternative.  He  Is  a  tactitian.  dealing  in 
realities  rather  than  in  unassailable  abstrac- 
tions and  U  not  playing  any  pollUcs  In  this 
war. 

Now  you  don^eed  me  to  teU  you  that  tbe 
world  la  getting  smaller  every  day.  In  my 
boyhood  and  young  manhood.  Asia  was  a 
far-ofl^  place  we  read  about  and  dreamed 
about  but  never  really  expected  to  see.  Now 
It's  a  short  h(^  in  a  Jet  airliner.  And.  living 
in  Australia,  whose  western  shores  are 
wosbed  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  have  devel- 
oped an  appreciation,  an  understanding  lor 
tbe  vastness.  the  importance,  and  the  poten- 
tial of  that  part  of  tbe  world  and  for  tbe 
a^lratlons  of  Its  peoples: 

Their  aspirations  and  hopes  and  dreams 
differ  little  from  our*.  They  want  to  be  able 
to  live  in  peace.  They  want  to  raise  their 
living  standards.  They  want  their  children 
to  get  a  good  education  and  to  be  assured  of 
a  brighter  future  than  their  porenu  have 
had.  They  want  to  be  able  to  see  a  doct-or 
when  they  need  one.  They  want  freedom 
and  Justice  and  a  voice  in  the  world's 
councils. 

Asia's  resources  are  great.  But  they  need 
our  help  In  developing  them.  They  need 
our  co-operauon  In  order  to  defend  them- 
selves frwn  aggression.  They  need  a  neigh- 
bor, a  good  neighbor,  who  wlU  help  them 
bring  order  and  progress  and  a  better  Ufe 
•and  a  lasting  peace  to  this  area  of  the  world 
Where  half  of  the  human  race  Uvea. 

President  Johnson  In  an  address  recently 
said.  "Asia  Is  now  the  crucial  arena  of  man's 
striving  for  independence  and  order — ond 
for  Ufe  ItaeU.    If  enduring  peace  can  come 


to  Asia,  all  mankind  wlU  twneflt.  But  If 
peace  faUs  there,  nowhere  else  wUl  our 
achievements  be  secure.  By  peace  In  Asia  I 
do  not  mean  simply  the  absence  of  armed 
luMtUlUes.  For  where  men  hunger  and  hate, 
there  can  be  no  peace,  t  do  not  mean  the 
peace  of  conquaet.  For  hunUllatlon  can  be 
the  seedbed  of  war.  And  Z  do  not  mean 
simply  the  peace  of  tbe  conference  table. 
For  peace  la  not  written  merely  In  the  words 
of  tfeatlei.  but  in  the  day  by  day  works  of 
builders.  Tbe  peace  we  seek  in  Asia  Is  a  peace 
ot  ooncUlation:  t>etween  Communist  States 
and  their  non-communist  nelgbbors:  be- 
tween rich  nations  and  poor;  between  saoall 
naUons  and  large;  tietween  men  whose  skins 
are  brown  and  black  and  yeUow  and  white." 

F\irther  along  in  that  address  tbe  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  United  States  was  deter- 
mined to  meet  its  obilgritions  in  Asia  as  a 
Padflc  power.  He  promised  that  the  United 
States  would  do  its  part  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions toward  freedom  and  security  In  Asia; 
that  we  would  not  be  party  to  a  world  which 
left  Asia  situng  outside  the  door  of  the 
twentieth  century.  l/n/ortiinsfciy.  on  many 
of  these  projects  and  in  many  of  his  policies, 
the  President  has  had  to  depend  upon  hts 
own  dogged  determination.  Using  the  tools 
he  has,  denied  the  help  of  some  who  should 
have  been  with  him.  This  rugged  Texan— 
■who  didn't  go  to  Harvard — hsu  plotted  the 
contours  and  trace  lines  of  a  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  that  is  America's- future 

Be  the  outcome  triumph  or  tragedy  doni 
'underestimate  your  President.  .  Until  those 
dogooders.  those  armchair  strategists,  those 
hotel  room  generals  can  offer  you  a  t>etter 
plan,  a  a&fer  haven  for  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren, a  stronger  vault  for  your  money  and 
bonds — the  Prime  MlnUter  of  Australia  and 
Bd  Clark  will  ailU  be  aU  the  way  with  LBJ 


Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Mark  Hemmiocs  Dedicated 
VISIA  Team  From  Hawaii 


mCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAw&n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  I9«7 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
most  heortenlriK  to  know  that  while 
•hippies"  and  -Vietnlks"  are  grabbing 
the  front-page  headlines,  there  are 
among  the  youth  of  America  those  who 
quietly  serve  the  less  fortunate.  Among 
these  selfless  young  Americans  are  Lynda 
and  Mark  Hemmings.  VISTA  volunteers 
fr«n  Hawaii,  who  are  currently  working 
with  the  Cocopah  Indian  Tribe  In  Ari- 
zona. 

This  dedicated  young  couple  Is  spend- 
ing the  first  year  of  mairiage  among  the 
underprivileged  Indians  In  Arizona,  en-- 
deavoring  to  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves In  improving  their  way  of  Ufe. 
The  couple's  work  thus  far  has  resulted 
In  the  e.stabllshment  of  the  Cocopah 
Community  Council,  giving  the  Cocopah 
Indians  representation  and  a  voice  In  the 
Tuma  Economic  Opportimity  Council, 
and  Cocopah  children  are  now  attending 
Headstart  classes.  Various  adult  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  have  also 
been  started,  and  a  circulating  home 
library  has  been  Initiated. 

The  unselfish  attitude  of  these  Is- 
landers with  VISTA  Is  reflected  In  their 
statement: 
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If  fcfter  the  end  of  thl«  tprlng.  when  we  _ 
leave,  hnj  of  tbe  groundworfc  we  bave  laid 
provw  to  be  or  value,  we  wUl  Xeel  that  tbm 
experience  has  been  worthwhile. 

I  salute  these  public -spirited  young 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America,  and 
wish  them  weU  when  this  period  of  serv- 
ice is  concluded  and  they  return  to  tiidr 
studies  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
They  will  no  doubt  help  to  make  America 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live  and  inspire 
others  to  do  likewise. 

The  complete  article  by  Reporter  Tomi 
Knaefler,  "Isle  Couple  Helps  Others 
Through  V18TA  Service."  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Honolulu  Star  BuJleUn,  l3  sub- 
mitted for  insertion  in  the  Cohcwssiokal 
Record : 

XSU  COITFLI  HCU>S  OTKEIIS  THKOOOH   VISTA 

Ssavicz 
(By  Toml  Knaefler) 
Most  newlywedi  cpend  their  flr»t  year  of 
marrlft^  building  up  their  "neet." 

Such  IB  not  the  case  with  Lynda  and  Mark 
HemmlngB  of  Honolulu.  They're  spending 
their  honeymoon  year  helping  less  fortunate 
people  to  help  thenuelves. 

Soon  after  their  wedding  last  summer,  the 
couple  Joined  V.I.S.T^.  (Volunteers  In  Serv- 
ice to  America),  often  referred  to  m  the  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps. 

Following  training  at  the  Arizona  State 
University,  the  honeymooners  were  asalgned 
to  work  witn  the  Cocopah  Indian  Tribe  In 
southeast  Arizona. 

Their  work  has  been  varied  and  dlfllcuU 
to  categorlxe.  It  falls  in  the  realm  of  in- 
forming the  underprivileged  Indians  to  poe- 
slbllltlea  that  exist,  encouraging  them  to 
take  advantage  of  these  poeslbUltles  and, 
simultaneously,  prodding  civic  groups  to  bear 
community  reeponslbUlty  and  enable  the 
Indians  to  have  a  voice. 

Mark  Hemmlngs.  36,  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Hemmlngs,  of  1338  WUhel- 
mina  Rise  He  la  the  older  brother  of  surfer 
Fred  Hemmlngs,  Jr.,  and  an  outstanding 
surfer.  Himself. 

Lynda.  25.  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Scott,  of  1I3S  Koloa  Street  and 
formerly  from  Canada. 

Both  are  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  Hl5  degree  Is  In  sociology  and  hers 
Ls  In  psychology. 

Hemmings'9  mother  said  lilark  and  Lynda 
wm  complete  their  year  with  VJ.fl.TA.  later 
this  spring  and  expect  to  return  to  the  uni- 
versity to  work  toward  their  master's  de- 
grees. 

.She  said  "were  proud  of  their  dedication" 
and  noted  that  letters  from  the  couple  indi- 
cate "they're  enjoying  the  experience  but  are 
soDMwhat  frustrated  because  they  wish  tbey 
could  do  more,  but  fltnd  their  bands  are 
Ued." 

Implied  In  that  is  the  frustraUon  con- 
stantly found  by  Hawaii  and  other  poverty 
workers  In  the  seemingly  overpowering 
amount  of  work  needed  Ln  changing  attitudes 
and  practices  among  the  poor  as  weU  as  the 
power  structures  under  which  they  fall— the 
ordeal  of  change. 

NATtrax  or  wouc 
According  to  an  information  release  from 
VJ.S.T.A..  Mr-  and  Mrs.  Hemmlngs  met  with 
leaders  in  the  area  soon  after  their  arrival 
In  Somerton  to  gain  repreeentat4on  for  the 
Cocopah  Indiana.  The  Oocopab  Oocn- 
munity  Council  was  established  and  it  now 
has  a  voice  in  the  Tuma  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity OouncU. 

Now.  Cocopah  clilldren  are  In  Head  Start 
classes  and  various  adult  education  and 
training  programs  have  been  started. 

The  couple  has  helped  Initiate  the  town's 
only  entertainment,  a  kind  of  family  night, 
and  a  circulating  library  In  tbetr  home. 
In   their   report  to   VX8.TJU  Uult  and 


Lynda  point  out  the  many  facets  of  work 
that  need  to  be  done  to  help  the  Indiana. 

Hemmlngs  said :  "If  after  the  end  of  this 
spring,  when  we  leave,  any  of  the  ground- 
work we  have  laid  proves  to  be  of  value,  we 
will  feel  that  the  ejcperlence  has  been  worth- 
whUe." 


Address  hj  Senator  Robert  F.  Kcnaedy 
at  OpcBiBK  SetsioB  of  New  York  State 
Constitntioiul  Coaveatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Hxw  roue 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rn*BBSENTATIVES 

Tttcadoy,  April  IX.  1967 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  first  time  In  29  years 
New  York  State  efnbarks  on  the  task  of 
evaluating  and  rewriting  Its  constitution. 
At  noon  on  April  4.  Ifl67.  in  Al- 
Ijany,  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion were  addressed  by  the  Honor- 
able Earl  Warren.  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States:  Oovemor  Rocke- 
feller, of  New  York;  Senator  Jav- 
rrs.  of  New  York;  and  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  of  New  York.  Senator  Kiw- 
NBDY's  remarks  were  so  well  received  by 
all  of  the  delegates  and  so  well  reported 
b**  the  press  throughout  New  York  State, 
that  I  feel  they  are  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation to  all  Members  of  this  body 
who  may  wish  to  reiterate  these  senti- 
ments to  those  in  their  own  States 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  up- 
dating their  own  constitutions.  His  ad- 
dress follows: 

This  Convention  assembles  In  the  instruc- 
tive shadow  of  great  predecessors. 

In  17S4  delegates  from  tXz  colonies  arrived 
In  Albany  and.  guided  by  Chairman  Benja- 
min Pranklln.  drafted  the  first  premanent 
plan  of  union  for  the  American  colonies.  In 
less  than  iOOO  words  they  set  forth  a  com- 
prehensive structure  of  government  which 
ultlmuUly  unfolded  In  the  Articles  of  Con' 
federation  and  then  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

We  can  find  guidance  in  that  momentous 
chronicle  of  poUtical  creation  which  began 
In  Albany  and  culminated  In  the  glory  of 
Phlladelpnia.  Looking  back  throiigh  the  two 
splendid  centuries  they  began,  It  seems  pre- 
tenUous  to  compare  ourselves  with  those 
who  made  a  nation.  Tet  they  fashioned  a 
Bovernment  for  three  million  people;  while 
the  welfare  of  seventeen  million  Is  In  your 
hands.  The  grand  and  general  principles  of 
their  Constitution  did  not  immediately  alter 
the  ordinary  pursulu  of  a  scattered  popula- 
tion: while  yours  will  instantly  touch  the 
most  urgent  concerns  of  daily  life.  Theirs 
was  expected  by  many,  including  Thomas 
Jefferson,  to  endure  for  only  a  few  decades 
before  revision;  while  you  can  reasonably 
expect  yours  to  govern  the  dtlxens  of  the 
first  half  of  the  twenty-first  century.  They 
crafted  for  a  New  World  separated  by  an 
ocean  from  the  old:  yet  you  write  for  a  time 
which  is  divided  from  1804  by  70  years  of 
change  more  stormy  and  remote  than  any 
sea.  And  although  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
capture the  mysterious  genius  of  those  who 
hurled  a  new  country  Into  the  uncertain 
centuries,  we  have  the  advanuge  of  their 
example,  and  two  centuries  of  experience 
under  the  govenune&t  tbey  eatabUsliaa. 


A  constitution  is  that  rarest  of  poUticai 
acts:  the  conscious  and  purposeful  creatton 
of  history:  "not  the  act  of  government."  as 
Paine  told  us.  "but  of  a  people  constituting 
a  government."  Most  historic  momenta  are 
BO  obscured  by  inunedlate  fears  and  crowded 
decisions  that  they  have  passed  long  before 
we  realize  their  Immensity.  You.  however. 
are  already  certain  to  be  Jtidged.  not  by  to- 
day's crowds  or  tomorrow's  newspaper*,  but 
by  the  still  silent  future. 

A  CoTistltutlon  la  not  a  law  or  an  action, 
not  the  resolution  of  a  dispute  or  the  Instru- 
ment  of  a  particular  program.  It  Is  a  guiding 
charter,  designed  to  liberate  the  abllttlee  of 
succeeding  generations  In  their  distinct  and 
penonal  search  for  an  enlarged  existence.  Its 
achievement  is  gauged  by  the  extent  to 
which,  in  George  Washington's  words.  It 
unites  "security  with  energy';  security  of 
private  liberty  and  public  order,  with  the 
energy  of  imagination  and  action  necessary 
to  the  beneficent  conduct  of  public  affairs 
You  must  resolve  many  particular  prob- 
lems, but  let  me  suggest  four  general  prin- 
ciples which,  infusing  your  deliberations. 
may  help  meet  this  standard. 

First,  the  constitution  should  be  a  docu- 
ment of  trust — relying  on  the  skill  of  our 
officials  and  the  wisdom  of  our  people  in 
their  selection;  refiistng  either  to  encimiber 
the  present  or  foreclose  the  future  with  a 
multitude  of  restrictions  and  commands. 
John  Marshall  explained  that  the  nature  of 
a  Constitution  "requires  that  only  its  great 
outlines  be  marked,  (and)  Its  important  In- 
gredients designated."  If  we  ignore  ttili 
wise  admonition,  and  allow  our  ConstltuUon 
to  again  become  a  code  of  laws,  embodying 
the  concerns  and  projects  of  the  moment;  or 
the  apprehensions  and  greeds  of  special  in- 
terests, that  document  will  also  reflect  an 
Insolent  suspicion  of  our  democratic  Insti- 
tutions, cripple  our  abiUty  to  meet  human 
needs  with  new  instruments  of  policy,  and 
impose  the  defecU  of  the  present  on  the 
future.  Most  importanUy.  by  unnecessarily 
dieruslng  authcwlty.  It  will  obacure  the  re- 
sponsibility for  decision  which  Is  the  neces- 
mrj  condition  to  the  sound  Judgment  of  the 
people  on  their  leaders.  Legislatures  and 
executives  must  have  ample  scope  to  orga- 
nize themselves  and  meet  their  general  re- 
sponsibilities. Their  inadequacies  and  abusei 
can  be  corrected  at  the  voting  booth. 

Second,  the  constitution  should  be  a  docu- 
ment of  himilltty — modest  in  awarenees  that 
the  future  will  swiftly  bring  new  problems,  as 
well  as  new  anrfWers.  Those  who  wrote  our 
present  constitution  did  not  foresee  our 
swollen  cities  and  poisoned  air.  They  oouid 
provide  for  a  technological  revolution  and 
for  racial  turmoil  only  by  leaving  to  us  the 
freedom  of  action  to  devise  our  own  solu- 
tions. Our  successors  wUl  also  look  upon 
a  scene  far  different  than  the  troubling  pres- 
ent. They  should  not  then  be  trapped 
and  constrained  by  our  limited  vision  or  our 
defective  knowledge.  In  only  a  few  year*  our 
entire  concept  of  education  may  change. 
revolutionary  transportation  may  obliterate 
old  divisions,  economies  may  prosper  or  col- 
lapse. We  are  entitled  to  some  confidence 
that  we  win  still  seek  the  general  good:  to 
educate  our  chUdren.  give  justice  to  the 
oppreesed.  and  bring  health  to  the  sick;  but 
It  would  he  destructive  and  prldeful  folly  to 
enshrine  the  particular  Ideas,  projects  and 
conflicts  which  now  surround  these  purposes 
in  a  constitution  designed  to  rule  the  future. 
As  Marshall  warned  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion: "It  would  have  been  an  unwise  at- 
tempt to  provide,  by  Immutable  rulea,  for 
exigencies  which,  if  foreseen  at  ail.  must  have 
been  seen  dimly,  and  which  can  beet  be  pro- 
vided for  as  they  occur." 

Third,  the  constitution  should  be  a  docu- 
ment of  principle — protecting  the  process  of 
democracy  itself;  distributing  general  powers 
among  UutltuUona;  and  placing  the  lights 
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and  liberties  of  the  minority — even  the 
minority  of  one — behind  an  implacable  con- 
stitutional barrier  to  ofllclal  power  and  pri- 
vate assault.  It  is  principle  and  process,  not 
program  and  poUcy.  which  Is  the  concern 
of  constitutions. 

Fourth,  the  constitution  should  be  a  docu- 
ment of  liberation  releasing  the  immense 
repressed  energies  of  local  governments  and 
private  dtlsens  In  every  locality  of  the  state. 
By  trying  to  run  our  towns  and  cities  from 
Albany,  often  In  unreasoning  detail,  we  de- 
prive ouraelves  of  the  diverse  Imagination, 
experiment  and  effort  wlilch  surely  would 
emerge  from  local  insUtuUona  free  to  order 
their  own  affairs.  Many  of  our  problems 
cannot  be  solved  from  the  top;  thus  if  we  are 
unwilling  to  let  them  be  solved  from  the  bot- 
tom, they  will  never  be  solved  at  all.  There 
win  be  some  general  restrictions,  but  the  bur- 
den of  Justification  must  be  on  those  who 
propose  to  Umlt  freedom  of  action,  not  on 
those  who  wish  to  enlarge  It.  In  this  way. 
too.  we  can  strike  at  a  dominant  cause  for 
moimtlng  disaffection  and  discontent:  the 
feeling  of  the  individual  citizen  that  he  Is 
Impotent  to  overcome  private  degradations, 
public  dangers,  and  official  indifference. 
Prom  the  beginning  the  American  citizen 
haa  beUeved  he  was  part  of  a  great  enter- 
prise. That  conviction  is  rapidly  fading  as 
control  over  much  which  Influences  his  life 
slips  away,  leaving  a  helplessness  which  must 
contribute  to  personal  despair  and  social 
turmoil.  Strengthening  -  local  government 
will  also  help  enhance  the  opportunity  for 
thousands  more  to  seek  peraonal  fulfillment 
by  sharing  In  the  burdens  and  adventures 
of  their  society. 

Faithfulness  to  t'ese  four  principles  will 
require  this  assembly  to  renounce  particular 
interesu  and  party  advantage:  that  no  man 
seek  merely  to  advance  his  personal  standing, 
win  acceptance  of  his  favored  projects,  or  find 
an  outlet  for  his  private  feelings  and  beliefs. 
"Hiere  is  an  bonora^e  place  for  the  clash  of 
party  and  interest,  but  that  place  is  not  here. 
For  your  work  must  endure  long  after  pres- 
ent passions  and  divisions  have  passed  Into 
memory.  Such  detachment  Is  not  easy  fw 
public  men.  but  it  has  been  done  before,  and 
It  can  be  done  again,  in  Albany. 

Your  challenge  is  the  same  as  that  which 
New  York's  revolutionary  hero.  Henry  Knox, 
proposed  to  the  Philadelphia  ConvenUon. 
He  wrou  "Should  they  possess  the  hardihood 
to  be  unpopular  and  propose  an  efficient  .  .  . 
government,  free  from  the  entanglement  of 
the  present  defccUve  systems,  we  may  yet  be 
a  happy  and  great  nation  .  .  .  hut  should  the 
Convention  be  desirous  of  acquiring  preeent 
popularity;  should  they  possess  local  and  not 
general  views;  should  they  propose  a  patch- 
work to  the  present  wretchedly  defective 
thing  . . .  supplicate  Heaven  I  for  you  wUi  have 
need  of  Its  protection." 

If  we  can  ignore  the  temptation  of  present 
advantage  or  applause,  and  put  aside  our 
present  constraining  charter  to  fasIUon  a 
wholly  new  fundamental  law.  whose  enduring 
force  resu  on  the  ■Impliclty  of  Ite  directions 
and  the  Justice  of  Its  restraints,  then,  what- 
ever brief  angers  or  fnistratlons^nay  assault 
us.  we  will  have  won  the  graUtude  of  the  fu- 
ture. There  is  no  rarer  prlae  or  more  noble 
ambition  for  a  public  man.  And  even 
though  We  act  in  Albany  we  may  instruct  the 
efforu  of  thoee  in  other  sUtes  who  also  seek 
a  Btructure  of  government  adequate  to  with- 
stand the  swift  torrent  of  change,  danger 
and  demand  which  Is  engulfing  every  state  in 
this  country. 

None  of  us  wUl  agree  with  all  that  Is  done 
here.  But  if  our  ConstltuUon  rests  on  right 
principles,  then  I  am  confident  we  wUl  all  put 
aside  smaller  doubts,  and  aak  the  people  ot 
New  Tork  to  applaud  and  affirm  your  wt>rk. 
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EXTENSION  OP  TIEMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OP   KAXTLAND 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Wednesday.  April  S.  19€7 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Civic  Federation 
has  undertaken  a  massive  cleanup  cam- 
paign of  Prince  Georges  County  under 
the  leadership  of  the  federation  presi- 
dent. Jacob  Palmer,  and  Emil  S.  May- 
nard.  chairman  of  the  "Clean-up.  Paint- 
up.  Ftx-lt  Committee." 

According  to  Mr.  Maynard.  there  are 
12.000  truckloadfi  of  solid  waste  refuse. 
9.000  Junk  cars,  and  500  vacant  and  de- 
lapldated  buildings.  bliBhting  our  county. 
The  seemingly  Insurmountable  task  of 
disposing  of  this  blight  Is  not  one  to 
be  borne  totally  by  our  governmental 
units.  They  simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources or  the  money  at  hand  to  ac- 
complish the  task.  But,  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  self-help  on  a  broad  citizen 
basis,  the  federation  has  launched  this 
campaign  to  augment  and  supplement 
govertunental  efforts  to  make  Prince 
Georges  County  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  lead- 
ership and  membership  of  the  civic 
federation  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
taking  up  Itself  this  massive  task.  I 
wish  them  the  best  of  luck,  and  In  this 
context  I  Include  In  the  Appendix  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Maynard  on  April  5, 1967, 
when  he  launched  the  campaign: 
CmzENs  Ladnch  Clxan-Up  Daivr  in  Paiwca 

GeoBGX'S   CotfHTT 

(Remarlu  by  Emli  S.  Maynard.  cbalmvan  of 
Clean-up.  Palnt-up,  Plx-up  Committee  of 
the  Prince  George's  County  Civic  Federa- 
tion. Inc.;  meeUng  took  place  in  the  Prince 
Oeorge's  County  Memorial  Library.  6633 
Adelphi  Road.  HyattsvUle.  Md.,  AprU  6. 
1967 » 

There  Is  established  here  tonight  the 
"Clean-up.  Paint-up.  Plx-up  Conunlttee  of 
the  Prince  George's  County  Civic  Federation. 
Inc.".  We  have  no  poUtldans  here  seeking 
public  office,  at  least  none  ttiat  I  know  of. 
Our  Executive  Council  and  volunteera  are  a 
self-help,  non-partisan,  non-profit  "CltlBen's 
Action  Committee". 

We  are  pledged  to  launch  a  continuous 
county-wide  drive  to  motivate  and  help  cosa- 
munltles  and  municipalities  to  set  up  Anti- 
Utter  BeautlficotioD  programs  of  their  own. 
When  tne  idea  to  form  this  committee  was 
first  conceived,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me 
"Maynard — you're  fighting  a  lost  cause — they 
won't  listen  or  support  you-"  My  friend  was 
wrong.  When  I  look  at  our  powerful  Execu- 
tive Council,  with  the  thousands  of  people 
whom  they  represent,  and  the  persons  in  this 
audience.  I  would  say  that  this  drive  is  far 
from  a  lost  cause.  The  action  of  this  Com- 
mittee may  even  overahadow  the  importance 
of  sonlng  hearings. 

Our  obJecUves  are  to  make  your  commu- 
nity, your  busineas  and  your  home  a  cleaner, 
healthier,  safer  and  more  t>eautlful  place  to 
live,  work  and  play.  We  wish  to  restore  and 
develop  civic  pride  and  cltiaen  reeponsibiUty. 
Spring  Is  unfolding  alt  over  our  country- 
side. The  flowers  and  shrubs  are  bursting 
open  with  their  fragrance  and  beauty.    Tbm 


migratory  birds  have  relumed  to  our  land — 
singing  and  building  their  nests.  But.  hid- 
den In  the  background  Is  a  menace  that  has 
changed  man's  aesthetic  environment. 

Lying  dormant  In  our  fields,  lots,  yards 
attics  and  basements  are  about  13.000  truck 
loads  of  solid  waste  of  a  burnable  and  non- 
burnable  type.  Intermixed  with  this  debrie 
are  9.000  Junk  and  abandoned  motor  rem-. 
clea  of  every  description.  Added  to  this  mas» 
are  about  600  vacant  and  dilapidated  busi- 
ness atructuree.  homee  and  barns.  And  fi- 
nally, sprinkled  in  between  are  countless  sell- 
made  dunjplng  grounds  of  varlotm  sizes. 

This  may  sound  like  an  alarmlnft  besU- 
mony  tliat  we  live  in  an  untidy  county 
When  we  compare  ourselves  to  others  In 
the  MetropoUCan  jurisdictions,  some  hsve  s 
greater  problem  than  ours — others  have  a 
lesser  problem. 

I  love  Prince  Oeorge's  County  and  I'm  sure 
you  do.  Otherwise,  you  wouldn't  be  here 
tonight.  We  raise  our  famlUes  here.  Our 
life's  fortunes  are  invested  here.  Our  roots 
go  deep  in  county  history.  But  the  impor- 
tant thing  Is  that  we  are  becoming  aware 
of  our  problem  and  we  are  here  tonight  to 
do  Eomethlng  about  It. 

Our  county  Is  enjoying  the  fastest  growth 
in  the  entire  Sute  of  Maryland.  Soon  our 
population  wil  pass  the  600,000  mark.  There 
Is  an  even  greater  potential  for  population 
and  Industrial  expansion.  We  live  on  the 
doorsteps  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  wlure  0 
million  foreign  and  domestic  visitors  come 
yearly  When  they  cross  over  our  ixirder. 
what  wUl  they  see?  Will  it  be  a  credit  to 
our  county?    to  our  State? 

How  did  this  oondltlon  come  about?  Ut- 
ter accumulates  slowly.  A  dlecarded  beer 
can,  a  piece  of  cardboard,  a  worn  out  tire, 
an  old  chair,  a  Junk  ear— aU  gather,  little 
by  little.  It  soon  blends  with  the  surround- 
ing landscape.  People  become  used  to  it.  live 
amongst  It,  and  accept  this  coodlUon  as  s 
way  of  life. 

Blighted  communities  are  also  the  cause 
of  apathy.  Indifference  and  negUgence  ef 
some  cltisens  and  businessmen.  K  Is  a  dis- 
grace to  people  who  call  themselves  civilised. 
Some  county  officials  ere  in  part  responsible 
for  this  condition  .  .  .  antiquated  ordinances 
or  a  lack  of  them  .  .  .  hureaucarcy  ...  or 
a  complacent  atutude  on  enforcement  .  - 
All  of  these  are  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
problem. 

Stuart  Plnley,  Radio  and  TV  Commenta- 
tor, told  us  recenUy  tbat  a  person  generates 
4>^  pounds  of  solid  waste  daUy  or  about  I 
ton  yearly.  New  packaging  and  disposable 
containers  add  to  tus  condition.  We  are 
faced  with  a  problem  of  where  to  put  It. 
and  it  costs  more  tax  dollars  to  eliminate. 
The  Amerlcaji  AutoraobUe  Association  tells 
us  that  there  are  00  million  cars,  trucks, 
buses  and  motortsed  equipment  In  this 
country.  We  wear  them  out  in  7  to  6  years. 
Last  year  alone,  over  6  million  vehlclos  were 
put  Into  the  Junk  heap.  Our  present 
method  of  removal  of  these  derelicts  from 
our  county   leaves   mucn    to   be   desired. 

Vacant  and  abandoned  homes  and  struc- 
tures are  permitted  to  exist.  Properly  own- 
ers must  be  held  legally  and  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  repair  or  demolition  and 
removal  of  such  structure*.  Under  our  pres- 
ent county  laws  their  UabUlty  Is  limited. 

A  vacant  building  U  a  harborage  for  rate 
and  disease  and  a  contributor  to  Juvenile 
delinquency.  Some  of  our  teenagers  have  a 
new  fad.  They  say :  "Let's  go  ahacken" 
...  To  those  who  do  not  know  what  11 
means,  ru  explain.  The  ingredients  are:  3 
boys,  a  blanket,  flashlight,  transhttor.  and 
•ome  favorite  beverage.  Then  find  a  vacant 
house  that  everyone  sees  but  nobody  does 
anything  atx>ut  .  .  .  and  occupy  it  .  .  .  rent 
free.  Oh  yes.  dont  forget  the  glrU  or  the 
rest  of  the  gang. 
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We  don't  JuTe  »n  AnU-Lolt«rlng  Uw  which 
m«uu  that  when  *  ctCtzen  calla  the  police. 
tbey  c*nnot  do  anything  unloM  »omeone 
Bin  &  complaint.  ParenU  might  do  well  to 
uk  their  youth  U  they  re&Uy  vial  ted  their 
claiamatea  at  home  last  night  or  wu  it  at  a 
secret  rendezvcTua. 

Two  weeks  ago.  within  a  radius  of  5  mllM 
at  thU  building.  I  photographed  some  of  Uie 
problem  areas  thst  we  dLscuased.  I  didn't 
travel  far  for  the  pictures;  I  covered  only 
the  northern  part  of  the  country.  We  wUl 
not  identify  the  oommunity  or  point  a  anger 
at  anyone. 

After  seeing  these  pictures  and  hearing  the 
speeches  tonight.  I  believe  we  have  a  prob- 
lem here.  Dont  you  agree?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  It?  The  problem  is  de- 
nned ...  I  am  gcdng  to  aak  you  to  do  some- 
thing speclflc. 

There  is  refuse  to  assemble.  Junk  vehicles 
to  remove  and  vacant  houses  to  be  cleaned 
out.     These  are  the  profile  of  our  needs. 

When  yoixgo  home  tonight,  start  thinking 
at  once  to  asHmble  at  the  earliest  time  with 
your  councllmen,  your  ward  directors,  group 
and  club  members  and  take  the  following 
course  of  action: 

1.  Appoint  reliable  people,  ones  who  have 
a  record  for  doing  things  weU.  to  survey  the 
needs  of  yx>ur  area. 

3.  List  aU  the  Junk  vehicle*  by  make  or 
type,  location  and  owner's  name  If  known. 
Prepare  4  copies.  MaU  the  original  direct 
to  the  Chairman.  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners. Court  House  Building,  Upper  Marl- 
boro. Md.  Send  s  copy  to  the  Junk  Car 
Committee.  Mr.  Julian  C.  Cohen.  J.  C.  Cohen 
Salvage  Corp..  Bladensburg,  Md..  a  copy  to 
the  Clean-up.  Paint-up.  Plx-up  Committee. 

3.  Ust  all  the  vacant  business  structures, 
houses  and  out-buildings  In  your  area.  Make 
the  same  distribution  of  copies  as  under 
No.  3  except,  send  a  copy  to  Real  Estate  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  T.  D.  Burgess.  Mil  Landover 
Road.  Cheverly.  Md. 

4.  Publish  and  distribute  a  special  notice 
or  bulletin  to  your  resident  announcing  a 
clean-up  and  removal  of  burnable  arul  non- 
bumable  refuse.  Plan  removal  In  advance 
by  your  trash  contractor,  private  dealer  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

5.  Select  a  person  to  ln^>«ct  the  business 
esUbtlshments  in  your  area.  Are  they  neat 
stores?  .  .  .  visit  the  back  .  .  .  how  are  tha 
trash  bins?  .  .  .  the  maintenance?  Contact 
the  ovroer  by  letter  and  make  your  recom- 
mendations to  blm.  Stress  the  point  that  it's 
good  business  to  be  neat  and  tidy. 

What  is  the  Prince  Oeorgsa  County  Civic 
PederaUon  going  to  do  for  you?  At  the  last 
Federation  meeting.  I  proposed  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  the  Executive  Council 
that:  Our  Legislative  Committee  will  review 
county  AJDtl-Lltter  Ordinances  and  submit 
recommended  amendments  or  new  laws  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Purther.  we  are  undertaldng  a  study  to 
also  prepare  recommendations  (or  new  laws 
to  deal  with  Junk  vehicles  and  abandoned 
structures. 

Tour  financial  support  ts  need«d  to  Imple- 
ment this  program.  We  urge  your  prompt 
response. 

This  concludes  my  remarks.  We  hope  to 
see  all  of  you  in  30  days  in  this  same  loca- 
tion with  the  reports  of  your  progress. 


The  Adrcataref  of  Li  CU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBElRG 

or  wncoNsxM 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaE?«TATIVKS 

Tuesdajf,  Apm  11, 19S7 
Mr.    SCHADEBERG.      Mr.    Sp^er. 
for  a  number  of  yean  there 


a  great  deal  of  dlfictission  as  to  what 
really  is  happening  In  Communist 
China.  We  on  the  outside  are  not  always 
sure  that  what  we  hear  and  read  la  true. 
But,  as  always,  the  people  of  a  country 
that  has  come  under  tyrannical  domina- 
tion know  pretty  well  what  has  been 
going  on.  and  while  they  are  not  able  to 
do  much  about  It  they  always  develop 
a  language  and  a  lore  that  clearly  ex- 
presses their  true  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  tyrants. 

In  China  this  seems  to  be  no  less  true, 
and  a  Actional  character,  Li  Chi,  who 
has  come  to  represent  the  Inner  hopes  of 
the  people,  manages  to  frustrate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Communist  bureaucracy. 

Humphrey  Evans  has  written  a  new 
book.  "The  Adventures  of  U  Chi."  and 
It  was  reviewed  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  April  2.  by  Reed  J.  Irvme. 

It  is  an  amusing  book,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  devastating  exposure  of  the  irra- 
tionality and  tyranny  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  China.  It  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  those  who  might  not  be  at- 
tracted to  weighty  political  analysis. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Irvine,  "LI  Chi 
may  be  only  a  legend,  but  he  may  also 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  Chinese 
peasants." 

The  review  follows: 
The   Pwjpuc's   Answix  to  Rd   ABStraDrrtES 

Few  of  the  popular  books  on  Communist 
China  that  have  appeared  in  the  last  two 
years  prepared  their  readers  in  any  wsy  for 
the  shocking  developments  tliat  have  oc- 
curred under  Mao's  direction  during  the 
past  aeversl  mcmths.  In  "Love  and  Hate  in 
China."  written  by  Han  KonlngBberger.  we 
were  told  that  the  Chinese  people  were  In- 
tensely exhilarated  and  that  there  was  a 
Ronulne  feeling  that  China  was  "witnessing 
a  triumph  of  morality  on  earth."  Shortly 
after  the  book  appeared,  the  Chinese  press 
began  to  print  the  shattering  news  that 
China's  government,  the  Communist  party 
and  the  educational  system  hsd  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  "freaks,  monsters  and  crimi- 
nals." The  process  of  weeding  them  out  has 
been  going  on  ever  since. 

Similarly,  Jan  Myrdal-s  "Report  Prom  a 
Chinese  Village"  showed  that  even  the  poor 
peasants  Uvlog  In  communes  were  deeply 
content«d  and  highly  pleased  with  thelr 
Oommunlst  masters.  This  picture  clashes 
discordantly  with  the  subsequent  turmoil 
and  reports  that  In  some  areas  the  peasants 
have  been  driven  back  to  work  with  guns  at 
their  backs. 

One  of  the  few  books  on  China  that  came 
out  last  year  that  was  not  made  to  appear 
ridiculous  by  actual  developments  was  "The 
Thought  RevoluUon"  by  Tung  Chl-plng  and 
Humphrey  Evans.  Tbls  account  of  educa- 
tion under  the  Communists  showed  very 
clearly  that  there  was  good  reason  for  Mao's 
lamentaUon  that  the  party  had  faUcd  to  In- 
spire China's  youth  with  revolutionary  seal. 
Tung  and  Evans  Indicated  that  far  from  be- 
ing the  one  big  happy  family  portrayed  by 
Konlngsberger  and  Myrdal,  C-ommunist  China 
was  deeply  divided  between  the  ruler*  and 
the  ruled. 

Evans  has  now  foUowed  up  with  another 
work.  "The  Adventures  of  LI  Chi,"  which 
confirms  that  Tung's  personal  reaction  to 
the  Irrational  tyranny  Imposed  by  the  Com- 
munists Is  widely  shared  by  the  masses.  U 
Chi  is  a  fictional  character,  but  whose  inven- 
tion he  Is,  we  do  not  know.  Wbst  Is  sig- 
nificant Is  that  he  s»ems  to  be  widely  known 
In  China— and  widely  admired  U  Chi  Is  a 
•Uppery-tongxied  peasant  with  great  artistic 
talent  whose  native  wit  makes  blm  inrul- 
nerable  to  the  machlnaUons  of  the  Commu- 
nist bureaucracy.  He  Is  Ked  China's  Oood 
aoldler  Schwelk,  the  people's  answer  to  tha 


ahsurd  ol&cUlly  Inspired  hero.  Lei  Feng,  who 
is  hilariously  parodied  In  one  of  the  Lt  Chi 
episodes.  What  is  appealing  about  LI  Chi  Is 
Ills  consummat*  ablUty  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  most  dliBcuU  situation*  by  con- 
fusing hlB  Communist  tormentors  with  their 
own  Ideological  arguments.  His  bold  defense 
of  a  painting  showing  famous  Chinese  artists 
and  writers  carrying  sewagf  at  a  commune  Is 
a  masierpiecc  of  argumentation  by  slogan. 

Evans  points  out  that  Li  Chi  appears  as  the 
defender  of  the  oppressed  In  different  parts 
of  China.  One  of  his  big  battles  was  over  a 
painting  deplcltlng  members  of  a  minority 
racial  group  In  China;  it  wiis  only  when  the 
{Minting  won  a  prize  in  Albimla  that  his  skla 
was  saved.  He  also  helped  factory  workers 
and  students,  but  his  firtit  love  was  the 
peasants,  for  he  considered  himself  one  of 
them.  He  Instructed  one  of  his  peasant  al- 
lies: "You  must  convince  the  Communists 
you're  on  their  side  against  mm.  but  you  must 
never  forget,  even  for  a  moment,  that  you're 
on  our  side  against  them." 

U  Chi  may  be  only  a  legend,  but  he  may 
also  t>e  an  inspiration  to  the  Chinese 
peasanU—Reed  J.   Irvine. 


April  11,  1967 
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SaTc  the  "Sanauh" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11. 1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Max  O.  Urbahn.  president 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  expressing  deep  concern 
regarding  the  decision  to  deactivate  the 
Savannah.  Mr.  Urbahn's  views  square 
with  my  own.  which  I  expressed  to  the 
House  on  April  S.  1967,  and  support  the 
resolution  to  save  the  Savannah. 

The  letter  follows : 

New  York  Boaao  or  Tiadi.  lite.. 

New  York.  N.T..  March  ZB.  1987. 

The  PaEStDCMT. 

The  White  House. 
Waahington.  DC. 

Dkas  Ma.  PaismsNT;  The  New  York  Board 
of  Trade  is  a  business  civic  organization  or- 
ganized alnuist  100  years  ago  to  encourage 
buslnees  participation  In  local  and  national 
issues.  It  has  long  recognized  that  business 
leaders  must  provide  an  element  of  leader- 
ship in  both  Identifying  the  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety and  in  resolving  them  through  wise 
uUIlzatlon  of  our  human,  financial  and 
scientific  resources. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  keenly  concerned  re- 
garding your  recommendation  that  the  nu- 
clear ship  "Savannah"  be  deactivated  as  an 
economy  measure. 

The  directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  of  the  Board's 
International  and  Transportation  Section,  to 
urge  your  reconsidering  this  deactivation. 

The  United  States  is  a  recognlEed  leader 
In  all  areas  of  world  trade  and  transportation. 
In  addition  our  leadership  In  scientific  re- 
search as  It  relates  to  both  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  is  equally  high.  We  feel  that 
the  minimal  smount  saved  by  deactivating 
the  "Savannah"  would  be  lost  many  tlmea 
over  In  terms  of  drastically  limiting  further 
research  in  the  uses  of  atomic  power  ss  a 
peacef lU  tool  for  every  country  and  as  m  good 
will  ambassador. 

Economy  Is  the  wise  use  of  our  re«ourccs 
and  to  thrust  aside  the  "Savannah"  at  this 
critical  point  of  atomic  exploration  would 
prove  ooatly  in  terms  of  this  country's  role  as 


s  real  leader  and  Is  -ultimate  economic  gains. 
We  are  proud  of  the  "Savannah"  and  will 
welcome  recommendations  on  how  we  might 
effectively  cooperate  with  your  office  to  find 
ways  to  keep  the  "Savannah"  active. 
Respectfully. 

Max  O.  Uuahn. 
President. 


Tbe  Situation  in  Rhodetia — I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  xsw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11, 1997 
Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  Just  come  to  my  attention  a  series 
of  articles  about  the  situation  in  Rho- 
desia written  last  January  by  Colin 
Legum.  chief  Commonwealth  corre- 
spondent for  the  Observer  of  London. 
He  had  spent  a  month  traveling  in  Rho- 
desia, and,  according  to  the  Observer: 
His  main  mlssloci  was  to  assess  the  impact 
oQ  the  ootmtry  of  economic  sanctions  im- 
posed against  the  Smith  regime  and  made 
mandatory   by   the   United   Nations. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
I  plan  to  Insert  this  series  of  articles 
over  the  next  few  days.  They  present  a 
pictiu'e  of  the  situation  Jji  Rhodesia 
which  will  be  somewhat  eribouraging  for 
those  who  l>elleve,  as  I  do.  that  the  only 
ionerun  hope  for  peace  In  the  area  of 
Rhode^a  lies  In  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess for  the  mandator}*  sanctions  pro- 
gram. In  the  first  article,  set  forth  be- 
low. Mr.  Legum  states,  for  example: 

The  main  fact  is  that  the  heart  of  the 
economy  Is  being  torn  out  by  sanctions:  all 
Rhodesia's  assets  are  going  towards  prop- 
ping up  the  facade  of  prosperity. 

I  c(Hnmend  Mr.  Ijegum's  articles  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Comgrbssional  Rec- 
oiD  who  are  Interested  in  the  potential 
explosive  situation  in  southern  Africa. 

Mr.  Legum 's  first  article  follows: 

PsowtNC  Ur  A  Pacadb  or  PaosratTTT — 1 
(By  Colin  Legum) 

Most  visitors  to  Rhodesia  are  struck  by  the 
absence  of  signs  that  economic  sanctions  are 
having  any  effects  on  the  country.  The 
streets  are  crowded  with  cars;  the  shops  are 
full — though  some  goods  are  pricey — and  the 
property  market  seems  to  be  fairly  brisk. 
Outwardly  there  Is  every  apparent  reason  for 
the  claims  of  the  rebellious  white  regime  of 
Ian  Smith  that  they  are  beating  sanctions. 
DOW  imposed  with  United  Nations  backing. 
But  this  rosy  picture  Is  highly  deceptive. 
What  It  hides  should — and  undoubtedly 
does — worry  those  responsible  for  the  coun- 
try's economy. 

Travelling  around  the  country.  I  bare 
talked  to  businessmen.  Industrtallsta.  farm- 
trf  leaders  and  Rhodeslsn  Pronters.  The 
picture  they  unfold— always,  of  course,  on 
condition  they  are  not  quoted  by  name — Is 
very  different  Indeed  from  the  superficial 
tmpreaslon  of  "business  as  usual."  The 
main  fact  is  that  the  heart  of  the  economy  is 
being  torn  out  by  sanctions:  all  Rhodesia's 
useu  are  going  towards  propping  up  the 
facade  of  prosperity. 

This  means  stripping  the  country  of  its 
reserves  and  of  Its  cttrrent  export  earnings 


which  should  be  going  towards  the  kind  of 
development  necessary  to  ensure  economic 
growth.  Here  arc  some  examples  of  what  is 
happening. 

Because  Rhodesia  has  relieved  Itself  of  tht 
necessity  to  pay  out  overseas  dividends  (ex- 
ctpi  to  South  Africa)  and  to  pay  interest  on 
Its  loans,  the  financial  bouses  are  in  posses- 
sion of  huge  reserves  of  money  for  which 
they  have  few  outleta. 

Normal  practice  is  to  ensure  thst  a  high 
proportion  of  Internal  capital  is  devoted 
towards  Increasing  productive  capacity;  but 
since  such  Investments  are  hard  to  make  to- 
day the  money  Is  being  lent  on  ridiculoualy 
easy  terms  to  anybody  who  wants  to  Invest  in 
property.  It  Is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
now  to  buy  your  ow-n  bouse,  or  to  acquire 
property.  So  Instead  of  renting  houses. 
white  Rhodeslans  are  buying  them:  and  the 
real  estate  speculators  and  landsharks  have 
moved  In.     Hence  the  boom  in  real  estate. 

But  the  diversion  of  funds  to  non-produc- 
tive purposes  instead  of  to  investments  to~ 
produce  fresh  capital  growth  Is  bound  to  be 
eoooomlcally  disastrous  in  the  long  run. 

One  hears  s  great  deal,  too,  about  the 
maintenance  of  employment  levels.  It  Is 
true  that  so  far  as  white  Rhodeslans  are  eon- 
cemed.  unemployment  is  not  yet  a  serious 
factor.  This  result  is  being  achieved  In  two 
ways.  The  flnt  is  that  the  Government  and 
other  pubUc  authorities  are  keeping  their 
employees — even  when  not  required — on  the 
payroll,  while  taking  on  unnecessary  em- 
ployees— especially  If  they  are  artisans. 
TTiere  are  reporu  that  the  Government  is 
retaining  6.000  redundant  artisans. 

This  means  that  the  Treasury  la  being  used 
to  disguise  the  true  unemployment  rate  by 
subsidising  it.  The  railways,  for  example, 
arc  running  at  a  loss  of  over  £6  million  a 
year.  Much  of  the  money  for  subsldlalng 
concealed  unemployment  omnes  rmn  the 
compulaory   sales  tax  which  everybody  has 

One  Rhodeslan  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
described  this  method  of  subsidy  to  me  as 
"the  most  iniquitous  law  I  have  ever  known" 
becaose,  as  he  explained,  it  bears  most 
heavily  on  the  African  consumers  who  them- 
selves suffer  most  from  unemployment. 

The  other  way  of  hiding  unemployment  is 
the  direct  and  indirect  compulsion  on  em- 
ployerx  to  retain  their  workers,  even  when 
they  are  redundant.  This  involves  a  steady 
drain  on  the  rwservee  of  buslneasei  and  in- 
dustries which,  with  notable  exceptions,  are 
becom^lng  economically  less  sound.  But  busl- 
neasee  suffer  from  a  second  severe  handlcap- 

II  is  expected  of  them  that  they  should 
extend  credit  to  white  Rhodesians  unable  to 
meet  the  monthly  bills.  Although  the 
Chairman  of  the  Rhodeslan  Chambers  of 
Commerce  has  already  protested  about  this, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  help  the  business 
community.  Those  with  large  stocks  and 
with  access  to  credit  are  able  to  get  by,  but 
their  profit  is  mainly  in  their  swollen  debt 
books.  However,  the  small  man  In  the  high 
streets  of  towns  like  Owelo.  Oatooma  and 
UmUll  are  facing  bankruptcy.  They  cannot 
afford  to  buy  on  account,  and  so  cannot 
carry  their  customers'  debt  for  long. 

Then  one  hears  a  great  deal  about  the 
rebel  regime's  success — during  the  period  of 
voluntary  sanctions — In  selling  their  exports. 
This  has  been  so  In  the  past  In  regard  to  their 
minerals,  but  not  In  the  case  of  sugar  and 
tobacco.  The  fact  Is  that  you  can  alwoys  sell 
valuable  exporu  like  minerals  at  a  price. 
And  the  prices  paid  for  Rhodeslan  exports 
have  been  usuaUy  either  at  cost,  or  even  well 
below  It.  So  Industry  has  been  kept  going, 
but  either  at  no  profit  at  all  or  at  a  loes. 
The  exceptions  to  this  have  l>een  industrial 
manufactured  goods— especially  those  still 
required  by  Zambia. 

The  reason  so  many  goods  are  still  to  be 
found  In  the  shops  is  because  suppliers  have 
been      clamouring      to      tranship      supplisa 


through  Moeamblque  or  South  Africa  at  a 
mark-up  price  of  16  per  cent  and  more.  So 
for  Rhodeslans  it  it  a  case  of  selling  cheap 
and  tniytng  dear. 

This  kind  of  trading  has  been  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  line  of  credit  provided  by 
South  Africa.  In  fact,  this  meonk  that 
Rhodesia's  indebtedness  is  Increasing  all  the 
time,  and  the  strain  on  South  Africa's  credit 
la  being  stretched. 

How  long  this  state  of  affairs  can  continue 
is  anybody's  guess.  But  the  longer  It  con- 
tinues the  more  effective  it  will  be.  If  It  Is 
still  Invisible  to  the  visitor,  it  Is  already 
worrying  all  Rhodeslans  who  Icnow  the  true 
BUte  of  the  cotmtry's  economic  affairs. 


Reaiarks  of  Commusioaer  George  H. 
HearVf  of  Federal  Maritiiae  Commit- 
tioB,  at  tkc  Naboaal  Defease  Traas- 
portation  AssociatM»*t  Foortii  Animal 
Evropcaa  CoafcreBCc,  BerBu,  GcrmaBy, 
March  31,1967. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  wrw  YOKx 
IN  THE  BOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11. 1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
address  by  Commissioner  George  H. 
Hearn.  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, at  the  Natiooal  Defense  Trans- 
portation's Fourth  Annual  European 
Conference  In  Berlin  on  March  31: 

It  Is  a  pleastire  for  me  to  be  moderating 
the  "Contalnerlsatlon  Panel"  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  E^irot>ean  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Transportation  Association, 
and  particularly  since  on  the  panel  are 
such  eminent  military  and  civilian  trans- 
portation representatives.  Appearing  with 
men  like  Colonel  Wtlllam  J.  Marquetu,  Wil- 
liam J.  Keely,  Mike  UcBvoy.  Colooel  Jack 
L.  Bailey,  Colonel  Jack  SchwartEman  and 
Colonel  Clifford  C.  Reynolds  Is  a  distinct 
honor. 

As  panel  moderator  It  is  my  function  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  discussion  to 
which  the  other  particlpanu  will  address 
themselves.  I  hope  thereby  to  create  an 
atmosphere  for  developing  a  prtxluctive  dis- 
cussion of  our  topic. 

Contalnerlzation  is  the  current  "rage"  of 
transportation  groups,  and  although  we  are  . 
all  familiar.  I  am  sure,  with  the  underlying 
concept.  I  would  like  briefUy  to  give  Its  his- 
tory. This  does.  I  think,  dispel  aomewhat 
the  notitui  that  the  theory  Itself  Is  a  revolu- 
tionary development.  More  Importantly.  It 
reveals  the  theory's  basic  problems  and  high- 
lights the  need  for  immediate  acUon  to  com- 
bat them. 

The  principle  oi  contalnerlsatlon  is  noth. 
ing  more  than  the  transportation  within  one 
large  container  of  numerous  smaller  p>arcela. 
One  ©f  the  earUest  commercial  uses  of  this 
principle  appeared  in  ancient  Mediterranean 
times.  The  Greeks  used  a  vessel  called  an 
amphora  which  was  notched  so  as  to  fit  on  a 
pack  animal  and  also  easily  stow  in  a  sailing 
ship.  This  ancestor  of  modem  containers 
was  In  sulMUntial  use  m  those  days  but  no 
doubt  was  attended  by  constant  haggUng 
ovw  ratss.  Interestingly,  technological  im- 
provements thereafter.  In  transportaUon 
brought  few  corresponding  advances  in  the 
use  of  containsrs. 
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In  1801  Dr.  jKmes  Andereon.  an  EngUsb- 
m»n.  TTTote  of  the  idem  of  intermodal  more- 
ment  of  standifcnlizod  containcra  between 
r»U  and  street  vehicles  There  U  no  evi- 
dence that  hi*  plan  wm  tried,  but  a  1935 
edition  o(  the  "Railway  Review"  noted  the 
in«t»llatlon  of  container  »ervice  in  1S47  by 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad  and  Pall  Blver  Line 
of  Steamen.  At  about  the  same  time,  a 
contaiDer  service  for  movement  of  pauenger 
baggage  was  in»Utut«i  by  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  on  their  tralna  and  barges. 
In  the  IMO's  The  Pennaylvanla  Railroad 
made  an  effort  to  utlllee  containers  but  soon 
abandoned  the  project.  During  World  War 
n,  the  United  State*  began  using  COKEX 
Boxes  They  were  boxes  of  unlTorm  size 
UMd   largely  for  security  purpoeea. 

In  1958  the  Grace  Une  became  the  first 
•teamahlp  company  to  attempt  to  utilize 
con  talnertsaUon  sa  we  know  it  today.  They 
converted  two  C-2  type  ships  to  carry  con- 
tainer cargo  to  Veneaiuela.  Deeplte  govern- 
mental cooperation  South  American  laborera 
refused  to  handle  the  containers  and  Grace 
Line  was  forced  to  discontinue  the  project. 
Finally  In  the  1960's  came  genuine  accep- 
tance of  modern  contalnerisation  methods 
and  growing  realization  of  Ita  benefits.  Sea- 
Land  and  Mataon.  among  others,  were  the 
inauguratocs  ot  contalnerlzatlon  In  Its  cur- 
rent form. 

The  baalc  problems  which  confronted 
shippers  and  carrtera  from  ancient  Greece 
through  the  present  have  not  yet  been  re- 
solved This  condition  was  underscored  by 
A  well  documenUted  pilot  project  Imple- 
mented in  1966  by  interested  agencies  in  the 
United  Suites  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Following  upon  the  knowledge  gained  In 
that  project  th^  Maritime  Admintatraclon. 
the  Federal  Uarltlme  Coounlsalon  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  of  the  Federal  Re- 
pubUc  of  Germany  are  today  engaged  in  a 
more  complex  experiment.  Some  of  the 
problems  can  be  stated  briefly: 

There    U    stlU    no    single    party    bearing 
through  respooalblUty. 
There  la  stUI  no  single  factor  rate- 
There  Is  stUl  no  slmpUflcatlon  of  doeumen- 
taUon. 

There  Is  still  no  Integrated  regulation. 
Although  discussion  ot  the  problems  and 
beneflu  of  containerlzatlon  is  seemingly  un- 
ending, talk  win  no  longer  avail  tu.  The 
time  has  come  for  action.  The  acknowl- 
edged beoefiu  of  containerUtatlon  will  not 
be  fully  realised  unless  the  basic  problems  are 
dealt  with  now.  We  cannot  piermlt  tech- 
nological advances  In  cargo  movement  to 
outstrip  advances  In  management  and  con- 
trol  techniques. 

Lest  we  perml  t  the  problems  to  over  - 
shadow  the  benefits  of  contaloerlaatloo  we 
might  well  pause  to  note  some  of  the  bene- 
fits with  iJl  their  ramifications. 

The  Impact  of  contalnerlzatlon  Is  all  per- 
vasive. It  affects  virtually  all  aspects  of 
business.  All  participant*  In  the  production. 
shipment,  sale  and  use  o^  goods  beoeflLs 
from  cootalnerlsation.  Tttt  basic  benefit 
Is  the  time  saved  in  the  movement  of  cargo 
from  the  shipper  to  the  consignee.  All  other 
benefits  Sow  frotn  this. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  shipment  of 
goods  which  takes  one  day  to  produce  and 
twenty  five  day*  to  move  between  an  inland 
point  wltbln  the  United  States  and  one  In 
Europe  The  shipper  must  maintain  twenty 
five  days'  inventory  and  the  consl^ee  In  turn 
must  maintain  a  trimllar  supply.  If  the 
transit  time  can  be  reduced  to  ten  days. 
both  the  shipper  and  the  consignee  can 
reduce  their  inventory  by  fifteen  days,  re- 
duce their  cl^lltal  Investment,  and  gain  a 
more  rapid  turnover  of  Income.  The  manu- 
facturer thus  has  more  funds  for  reinvest- 
ment and  can  create  more  business  for  bis 
suppliers  or  otherwise  expand  his  business. 
The  conslgoec's  benefits  lie  in  all  the  ad- 
vantages tradiubnally  ensuing  from  fast,  effi- 
cient traosportaUoa. 
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The  water  carrier  can  move  shipments 
more  frequently  since  his  vessel  spends  less 
time  in  port  and  more  time  pftxluctlvtfy. 
Overland  transportation  also  benefits  be- 
cause the  cargo  is  moving  constantly  rather 
than   resting   In  warehouses. 

A  further  benefit  to  the  shipper  may  be 
in  reduced  Insurance  rates  since  oontalnerl- 
zatlon  limits  the  possibility  of  pilferage, 
breakage  and  spoliation  In  transit. 

These  results  of  contalnerlzaUon  indicate 
the  continuing  benefits  which  are  inevitable 
from  maximum  utlUxatlon  of  the  container 
movement.  What  I  would  like  to  emphasise 
is  that  the  very  essence  of  this  movement  la 
intermodal  tranaportation. 

This  fact  neceesltatee  the  coordination  of. 
and  cooperation  among,  different  typee  of 
carriers.  Conoommltantly,  the  control  and 
management  of  those  modes  must  also  be 
attained.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Interstate  Cooimerce  Commission, 
the  Civil  Aeronautic*  Board,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  other  government 
bodies  connected  with  transportaUon  must 
recognize  the  need  for  integrated  control  In 
this  are*.  Vitally  affected  Interests  which 
must  also  contribute  are  labor,  industry  and 
aU  others  engaged  In  International  com- 
merce. 

As  a  member  of  a  Regulatory  Agency  deep- 
ly ooDcemed  with  these  problems,  and  desir- 
ing to.  Inject  socoethlng  for  further  thought 
here  this  morning,  I  think  one  agency 
should  be  responsible  for  the  regulaUon  of 
containerized  cargo  from  the  shipper's  door 
to  the  market  place.  As  Che  cargo  reposes 
In  one  container  the  regulatory  conttol 
should  repoae  In  one  agency,  producing 
thereby  unhampered  regulatory  develop- 
ment as  an  Incentive  to  improved  transpor- 
tation. • 

With  this  In  mind  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  has  acted  to  forestall  the  dan- 
ger of  a  regulatory  lag.  The  suff  of  the 
Federal  Maiitlroe  Commission  la  studying 
exlsUng  leflalatlon  and  proposed  amend- 
ments to  cover  Intermodal  tran^xxxatlon. 

At  this  Ume  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  Is  for  many  reasons 
the  logical  single  repository  for  a  uniform 
regulatory  scheme. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  much  work  must  be 
done  and  many  IntereeU  must  be  heard 
from.  The  time  has  come,  however,  for  defin- 
itive and  concerted  action.  There  must  be 
Implemented  a  system  whereby  carriers  can 
offer  through  transportation  and  through 
rales  with  a  minimum  of  disruption  of  pres. 
ent  transportation  conditions  and  a  mini- 
mum of  governmental  requirements  to  as- 
sure full  reaaeatlon  of  contain erlzatlon's 
benefits. 


CUef  instiee  RkkardMi  of  HawAU 
Supr«aw  Court  Renews  Firtl-Yeir 
Acbieveaeafts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    RAWAZI 

m  THE  BOOSE  OF  RBPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11, 1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  one  of  the  most  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  Hawaii's  legal  community  re- 
ceived a  high  and  well-deserved  recog- 
nition by  his  appointment  as  chief 
justice  of  the  Hawaii  Supreme  Court. 

Chief  Justice  WUllam  Shaw  Richard- 
son, In  summing  up  his  activities  since 
his  appointment  to  the  high  court  for 
Honolulu  Advertiser  staff  writer  Drew 


McKllllps.  said  that  the  year's  achieve- 
ments were  the  result  of  the  united  effort 
of  the  Judiciary  and  its  staff.  Among  the 
noteworthy  appointments  to  the  court's 
staff  given  special  mention  by  the  chief 
justice  were  those  of  Lester  Cingcade  as 
administrative  director  •(  the  courts,  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Setliff  as  supreme  court 
librarian. 

During  his  year  on  the  bench,  the  chief 
justice  has  given  unstlntlngly  of  his 
Icnowledge  and  ability  to  bring  about  a 
series  of  judicial  reforms  which  have, 
amone  other  things,  reduced  the  number 
of  civil  cases  awaiting  trial  and  brought 
about  an  almost  current  status  on  the 
criminal  calendar. 

The  article  also  outlines  many  Im- 
provementf  in  the  physical  plant  of  the 
court  which  have  been  made,  and  points 
out  that  the  chief  Justice  is  enthusiastic- 
ally pursuing  other  long-range  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  the  judiciary,  as 
well  as  "laying  the  groundwork  for  one 
of  his  pet  personal  projects — establish- 
ment of  a  law  school  here." 

Also  revealed  by  the  chief  justice  Is 
the  proposed  publication  this  Jurw  of 
the  Hawaii  Digest — which  will  contain  a 
synopsis  of  all  coses  which  have  been 
decided  by  the  Hawaii  Supreme  Court. 

We  in  Hawaii  applaud  our  chief  jus- 
tice's noble  aim,  which  Is  reflected  In  his 
statement : 

I  bftve  aet  myaelf  a  goal — to  tutve  tbe  bwt 
Judiclsr;  In  tbe  United  States. 

Under  the  effective  and  enlightened 
leadership  of  Chief  Justice  Richardson, 
I  am  confident  that  the  realization  of 
that  goal  can  t>e  achieved  in  our  50th 
SUte. 

Tlie  complete  article  by  Drew  Mc- 
Kllllps. which  appeared  In  tlu  April  3, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Sunday  Star- 
Bulletin  b  Advertiser,  Is  submitted  for 
liwluslon  In  the  Conmessiohm.  Rccokd: 
ArrEm  1  Tkas  on  thk  Bknck.  Richuuwon 
Ijam  Achievements 
(By  Drew  McKllUpil 

WUUaLin  Shaw  Rlchardaon  Mt  to  his  Chun- 
ben  In  tbe  Judiciary  Building  Friday  and 
reflected  on  bu  flrvt  year  as  Chief  Jujttce 
of  tbe  Hawaii  Supreme  Court. 

"Z  have  let  myself  a  goal — to  have  the 
beet  judlcUtry  In  tbe  United  States, "  be  said 

"We  have  all  worlced  like  heck  and  pulled 
together,  and  I  think  we  have  accompllsbed 
locnetblng." 

Rlcbardeon.  47.  who  became  Chief  Justice 
Maxcb  36.  IMS.  aald  the  year's  aooomplUb- 
ments  are  the  result  of  tbe  tmlted  effort  of 
tbe  judiciary  and  iu  staff.  He  listed  tbeae 
acoompUshmeots  aa  follows: 

Activation  of  tbe  Judicial  Council. 

"Tbla  la  something  we've  really  needed." 
be  sold.  "Through  them  I've  been  able  to 
get  some  Ideas  of  reforms  needed  In  judicial 
administration. 

"And  I've  been  able  to  get  Information 
acroaa  to  tbe  citizens  and  to  get  these  cltl- 
sena  participating  in  tbe  Judiciary." 

The  appointment  of  Lester  Cingcade  as 
administrative  director  of  tbe  courts. 

"He  has  put  Into  action  what  we  bad  In 
Idea.  We  should  give  a  lot  of  credit  to 
him  for  bis  admlnlstraUve  ability." 

The  Citizens  Conference  on  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration held  at  tlu  Illkal. 

"This  was  a  major  undertaking.  It 
brought  together  many  of  otir  oommunlty 
leaders  and  helped  stimulate  Interest  In 
Judicial  reform." 

Tbe  appointment  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Setliff 
as  Supreme  Court  librarian. 

"She  Is  now  setting  up  the  DIstrtct  Court 
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Ubrarles  and  soon  they  will  have  many  more 
books  AvalUble.  We're  also  Integratlog  the 
libraries  for  the  Circuit  Courts  on  the  outer 
Ulands  so  they  wlU  have  a  uniformity  of 
information  available." 

Reduction  In  the  number  of  civil  cases 
awaiting  trial. 

"We  have  assigned  Judge  Bernard  Levin- 
ton  to  this  job  and  he  Is  doing  It  very  well 
By  the  end  of  the  court  calendar  year  (in 
January),  we  hope  to  have  a  sltuaUon  where 
«  case  can  go  to  trial  within  one  year  of 
the  time  the  statement  of  readiness  was 
filed."  ,      , 

An  almost  current  status  on-  the  criminal 
cslendar. 

■We  don't  have  a  lot  of  people  walUng 
iround  in  Joll  for  long  periods  trying  to  get 
their  cases  heard  now.  The  calendar  is 
sbout  as  current  as  you  con  get  It.  You 
can  usually  get  your  case  to  ulal  within  sU 
months  .  .  ■" 

ImprovemenU  of  the  physical  plant,  In- 
cluding the  InstallBtlon  of  a  sprlnltllng  sys- 
mtn  at  the  Judiciary  Building,  painting  of 
the  ground  floor  and  the  rotimda,  the  open- 
ing of  on  Information  booth  In  the  building 
and  the  conversion  of  a  supplemental  li- 
brary on  the  first  floor  Into  quarters  for 
the  Small  EsUtes  Court. 

Richardson  said  many  other  projects  are 
in  the  works  for  this  year  and  the  next  two 
or  three  years. 

Be  said  he  has  ssked  the  Legislature  for 
176.000  for  a  detailed  study  of  a  new  court 
house,  and  he  expects  the  study  to  be  com- 
pleted by  next  year. 

He  said  he  Is  busy  laying  the  ground  work 
for  one  of  his  pet  personal  projects — estab- 
lisbment  of  a  law  schfKil  here. 

Richardson  mentioned  other  plans: 

More  names  to  be  added  on  Jury  lists. 

"We're  now  taking  a  look  at  water  board 
luta.  telephone  company  lists  and  other 
similar  lists." 

A  survey,  which  Is  under  way,  will  try  to 
determine  tbe  needs  of  the  State  District 
Courts. 

"We  have  problems,  you  tnow.  A  road  is 
going  to  go  right  through  the  Pearl  City 
Court  House.  We  are  meeting  In  a  library 
st  Waimea.  Windows  are  broken  In  Ha- 
nalel." 

Richardson  said  he  is  looking  forward  to 
publication  of  the  Hawaii  Digest,  which  will 
come  out  in  June  and  will  contain  a  synop- 
kLb  of  all  cases  which  have  been  decided  by 
tbe  Hawaii  Supreme  Court. 


ByroB  BcaTcra  4-H  Clab  Wat  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSZM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11. 1967 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Byron  Beavers  4-H  Club  of 
Byron,  Wis.,  Fond  du  Lac  County,  has 
won  the  larm  safety  award  In  a  contest 
Bponsored  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Farm  safety  la  an  area  of  Increasing 
importance  during  this  age  of  mechani- 
Eation  and  these  young  people  have  done 
a  real  service  through  their  efforta.  I 
join  with  the  residents  of  the  SUth  Dis- 
trict In  congratulating  the  Byron 
Beavers  and  Include  at  this  point,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  article  telling  of 
their  activities: 
Btson  4-H  Club  Wiks  JofUBKAL  Batkt 

AWABD 

The  Byron  Beaven  4-H  club  of  Byron 
I  Pood  du  lAC  county)  has  won  The  UU- 
waukee  Jounral's  fann  safety  award  for  IWO. 


The  51  club  members  wiU  be  guests  of  The 
Journal  Apr.  37  to  »  on  a  trip  to  Milwaukee. 

Also  to  be  feted  are  single  representaUvee 
from  nine  runnerup  clube.  They  are:  Black 
Creek.  Chippewa  county;  Longwood  Center, 
Clark;  Decatur.  Green;  Rib  Palls  Ramblers, 
Marathon;  Oxford  Record  Makers.  Uorquette; 
Sprlngbrook,  St.  Croix;  Namekagon  Beavers, 
Sawyer;  Twin  VaUey.  Washburn,  and  Altdorf, 
Wood. 

The  Byron  Beavers  club,  which  submitted 
an  inch  thick  scrapbook  of  Its  actlvlUes. 
chose  safety  for  its  acUvlty  because  It 
"wanted  to  do  something." 

KrroaTs  PooLm 

"Many  heads  could  produce  many  original 
Ideas,  was  our  line  of  thought."  the  club 
wrote. 

By  year's  end.  the  group  had  Involved 
everyone.  Plve  had  written  10  new  arUcles 
on  safety;  three  had  given  11  talks;  one  gave 
a  radio  presentation;  13  made  and  displayed 
50  poeters;  four  built  three  window  displays; 
eight  planned  and  set  up  a  fair  booth;  10  put 
reflector  materials  on  10  farm  vehicles;  30 
worked  on  a  float,  and  all  61  made  farm 
safety  Inspections. 

Members  appealed  directly  to  farmers  to 
adopt  safe  habits  by  polling  those  who  had 
bad  accidents,  then  sending  the  results  to 
others.  They  found  that  the  answers  In- 
cluded: "1  was  liKa  hurry."  "I  looked  away 
from  the  corn  chopper  for  a  second  and  lost 
my  hand."  "I  was  greasing  a  machine,  my 
hand  slipped  and  part  of  my  hand  Is  gone 
now." 

THEME  roa  FAm  FLOAT 

The  club,  whose  general  leader  was  Mrs. 
Raymond  Bete  of  Byron,  used  the  careless- 
ness theme  In  Its  county  fair  float>  with  a 
large  sign  reading:  "Alibis  don't  excuse  acci- 
dents." 

The  group  also  got  Involved  in  highway 
safety,  conferring  with  state  motor  vehicle 
offlclals,  passing  out  brochures  on  driving 
blundera,  use  of  seat  belt  and  other  practices. 
Bicycle  safety  also  was  stressed,  as  was  pe- 
destrian safety. 

Peetlclde  safety  was  another  project.  In- 
volving distribution  of  posters  and  brochures, 
discussion  and  essays. 

OTHEB  CLtm  TOPICS 

Members  learned  the  meanings  of  such 
words  as  residue,  contamination  and  toler- 
ance. They  conducted  home  chemical  safety 
Inspections,  checking  on  whether  chemicals 
were  out  of  reach  of  children,  how  contain- 
ers were  disposed  of,  bow  they  were  kept 
away  from  livestock. 

Gun  safety,  play  accidents,  first  aid  and 
civil  defense  also  were  club  toi^cs. 

Tbe  winners  wUI  headquarter  at  the 
Planklnton  house  when  they  arrive  In  Mil- 
waukee the  evening  of  Apr.  37. 

The  foUowlng  day.  they  will  tour  the  har- 
bor, MltcheU  park  conservatory,  Allte-Chairo- 
er»  Manufacturing  Co..  the  »oo  and  WTMJ. 
The  MUwaukee  Journal  station.  They  also 
will  attend  on  awards  dinner  in  The  Jour- 
nal's Seaway  dining  room  and  see  an  Ice 
ahow. 

On  Apr.  29.  the  group  wlU  hold  a  safety 
report  meeting,  have  lunch  at  Btouffer's  7>op 
of  tbe  Marine  restaurant  and  then  return 
home. 

This  Is  The  Journal's  22nd  annual  contest. 


Cekoes :  All  Aaerica  City,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  L  BUTTON 

or    M«W    TCMUt 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaii.  AprU  11, 1967 
Mr.  BtJTTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeka 
ago,  It  was  my  privilege  to  place  in  tbe 


Recou  by  comments  and  a  series  of  arti- 
cles relating  to  the  selection  of  tbe  dty 
of  Cohoea.  N.Y..  as  one  of  11  cities  to  win 
a  1966  AU  America  City  Award  In  a  com- 
petition jointly  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  Look  maga- 
sdne. 

This  past  weekend.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  joining  with  Mayor  James  E.  McIDon- 
ald.  and  other  city  ofSdala  from  Cohoes 
In  celebrating  the  Cohocs  All  America 
City  honor  at  their  award  banquet. 

Cohoes,  a  city  of  only  20.000.  competed 
against  350  cities  throughout  the  Nation 
and  this  past  November  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  22  semlflnallsts.  The  city 
competed  In  Boston  against  such  cities 
as  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Cohoes,  as  I  know 
Cohoeslers  are  of  their  accomplishments 
and  the  honor  brought  to  their  city  and 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Cohoes'  selection  as  an  All  America 
City,  the  reform  government's  efforts 
since  1963  and  the  backgroimd  story  be- 
hind this  remarkable  economic  and  polit- 
ical recovery  of  a  city  is  truly  a  unique 
achievement.  The  Cohoes  story  vividly 
points  out  what  people  of  goodwill,  con- 
cerned with  dvlc  Improvement,  govern- 
mental responsibility,  and  pride  of  com- 
munity, can  do  to  move  their  city  to  ac- 
cept the  challenges  of  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century. 

This  Wednesday.  It  will  be  my  honor 
to  have  Mayor  McDonald,  and  other  city 
olDciBls  of  the  reform  group,  as  my  guests 
In  Washington  for  a  luncheon  and  talks 
with  officials  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
This  effort  will  be  to  assist  the  Cohoes 
Industrial  Commission,  Recreation  Com- 
mission and  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
mission In  finding  ways  to  develop  bet- 
ter working  relationships  with  these  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  programs  they 
sponsor. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  State  will  be  Interested  in  an 
article  that  appeared  In  the  April  10, 
1967.  edlUon  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
Cohoes'  selection  as  an  AU  America  City. 
At  this  point,  I  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RiconD  the  aforementioned  article: 
VptrriLTT  cm  w  revolt — Rvoaicns  iw  Co- 
MOBS  DoioNSriATK  Th*t  Cttt  Haxx  Caw  Bw 
PotfCBT  AND  CAmrani 

(By  UcOndlUh  PbllUpa) 
Cohoes.  NT.— The  panul*  Ui»t  came 
tbrobblng  dm™  the  mam  street  of  this 
tum-ot-tlie-oentury  mill  city  Saturtay 
would  not  hftve  looked  thin  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

In  the  narrow  pafiMige  of  Remeen  Street 
it  looked  roajnmoth  and  oddly  mlied — as 
though  a  circus  parade  had  stumbled  ami- 
ably into  an  arroy  embarkation  march. 

The  parade  lasted  almost  three  hours.  It 
had  n  bands  and  20  floats  in  II  dlvlslona. 
Thirty-three  palomino  horaea — "the  largest 
group  of  palomino  horses  ever  assembled  m 
one  place  In  the  state,"  accafdlng  to  the  pa- 
rade chief.  Uirrj  Pavreau— clopped  eleganUy 
down  Columbia,  Oneida,  Mohawk  and  Bern- 
sen  Streeu  to  the  reviewing  stand  at  City 
Hall. 

Some  35,000  spectators  watched,  quite  a 
crowd  for  Cohoee  (proDotiBoed  Ooh-HOBE), 
a  drowsy  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  Rivers,  mne  miles  north 
of  Albany.    Its  population  Is  30.000. 

The  city  had  turned  out  to  help  oelebrsU 
a  spectacular  cltliens'  revolt  against  a  polit- 
ical machme.     In  that  sense,  Cohoes,  lute 
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many  tovnj  tn  this  ooontzT.  Tu  demoo. 
■tnitin«  Its  (Atfcb  la  thm  prXncAple  tbftt  you 
run  Oght  City  B&Xl — uui  not  oDly  win  but 
atoo  t&ke  onr  City  HaU. 

In  the  f&U  the  b&ttle  wlU  be  fought  all 
over  again.  There  ta  a  city  election  then, 
and  the  old  ruling  group,  the  Democrat*, 
will  be  m»>^1"g  a  determined  effort  to  get 
back  In  oootrol. 

The  main  street  here  la  lln«d  with  old 
red-brick  and  frame  ■torefronU  built  from 
1870  to  loao.  But  It  wa*  freshly  decked  In 
red.  white  and  blue  bunting  for  the  two-day 
civic  Jubilee.  Bannerv  were  flying  every- 
where—on all  the  atorefronta.  acroaa  railroad 
bridges,  at  ell  the  entrances  to  the  city. 

SeversU  years  ago  a  college  profeseor  and 
a  general  medical  practitioner  roae  up  to  lead 
the  dtisens"  revolt.  The  celebration  orer 
Uie  weekend  of  the  "rebirth"  of  the  dty  was 
a  cla««lc  bit  of  Americana — with  flrewocka 
splashing  In  the  night,  the  parade,  a  ball  at 
the  SUte  Armory  and  the  singing  of  a  new 
municipal  anthen. 

The  amateur*  of  the  Cohoes  Citizens 
party,  overthrew  a  Democratic  machine  that 
had  nilad  the  dty  almoat  without  interrup- 
Uon.  and  with  only  token  opposition,  alnoe 
1933. 

Their  vlctcry  in  1963  wa«  considered  fabu- 
lous ilnce  the  Democratic  leaden  had  en- 
Joyed  a  feeling  of  alwolute  security  In  an 
eoormously  lopsided  voter  registration — 
7.000  Democrats  and  BOO  Republlcana. 

Tet  tbe  Citizens  party  ticket,  headed  by 
Dr.  James  E.  McDonald — a  physician  whose 
popularity  rest*d  In  part  on  a  long  record 
at  treating  the  poor  for  little  or  no  money — 
got  &.B37  votes  to  4.443  for  the  Democrats 
and  404  for  the  BepubUcans. 

The  man  who  beaded  the  Democratic  ma- 
chine WLlltam  J.  Dawson,  was  conTlct«d  last 
year  of  Pederal  Incocne-tax  evasion.  Court 
testimony  showed  that  Dawson  kept  the 
party's  Onanotal  records  In  Japanese,  a  lan- 
guage he  apparently  had  picked  up  In  World 
Warn. 

Dawson  ran  the  party  Crocn  the  local  Elks 
Club.  untU  he  retired  follonrlng  hU  convic- 
tion last  June.  Re  U  free  on  ball  pending  an 
iH>peal. 

The  Cltlsens  party  suffered  a  damaging 
blow  on  JM»rll  1.  when  the  State  Supreme 
Court  ordered  Paul  B.  Coughlln  not  to  alt  as 
the  police  Judge  in  Cohoes.  Mr.  Coughlln 
has  been  a  leader  among  the  reformers. 

The  courts  upheld  a  taxpayers'  suit 
tKtnight  against  hUn  by  a  Republican  com- 
mitteeman and  a  Democratic  cocomlttee- 
man,  charging  that  Judge  Coughlln  lived  In 
Colonle,  not  Cohoes.  and  was  therefore  sit- 
ting In  violation  ot  the  City  Charter.  Mr. 
Coughlln  Is  appealing.  He  says  he  has  real- 
dencca  in  Both  Colonle  and  Coboes. 

Before  the  parade.  In  the  g&rage  t>eslde 
the  Oolden  Krust  Bakery's  home  plant  here. 
the  finishing  touches  were  being  put  on  a 
gingerbread  bouse  float- 

"I  think  I'm  crazy  out  here  making  a 
float,  but  you*ve  never  seen  this  ctty  like 
this,"  said  John  J.  Jaroaa.  an  owner  of  the 
10-store  bakery  chain. 

"Kverybody  thought  that  Cohoes  was 
dying,  was  on  Its  way  out.  .  .  .  How  we're  so 
proud  ot  it  we're  ending  all  our  radio  com- 
merdaU  with  'Cohoes.  the  All-Amerlean 
City,  the  home  of  Oolden  Knist  Bakery.'  " 

Mr.  Jaross  was  referring  to  the  selection 
ot  C<^Hies  as  one  of  11  cities  to  win  a  1906 
All-Amerlcan  City  Award  tn  a  competition 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Munldpal 
League  and  Look  wi^g***""  The  award  was 
announced  last  week. 

Last  month  the  new  administration 
proudly  opened  the  H.  Grogan  Memorial  Plre 
Station  on  Central  Avenue  for  tSSS.OOO.  a 
HUpw-modem  fadllty  that  replaced  a  fire- 
house  built  in  IMS. 

When  the  Cltlsens  p&rty  took  office,  the 
salaries  of  city  firemen  were  raised  from 
$3^50  to  M.700  a  year. 

In  the  new  fire  station,  Lloyd  <Butch) 
Ptavin.  president  of  the  Plrenien's  Asaocla- 


tlon.  showed  how  the  control  panel  could 
throw  on  red  traffic  llghu  to  clear  a  path 
for  the  «iglnes. 

"Tou  know,  we  used  to  give  960  back  to 
the  party  a  year  to  hold  our  Jobs."  be  said. 
"They'd  come  in  and  tell  you,  'Have  It  to- 
morrow morning  or  you're  done.'  And  I've 
seen  guys  get  done  for  not  giving  It." 

At  Che  Dawson  trial  last  year,  a  deputy 
county  clerk  testified  that  he  had  made  con- 
tributions of  tlOO  to  the  party  chairman 
for  three  yearv.  and  a  tavern  operator  said 
he  had  paid  CIOO  In  cash  to  Dawson  at  the 
Elks  Club.  Of  the  first  13  wltneeses  caUed 
by  the  defense  on  behalf  of  Dawson,  moat 
testified  that  they  had  handed  cash  to  the 
party  chairman. 

One  of  the  major  campaign  promises  of 
the  Citizens  party  was  aimed  at  dty  em- 
ployes in  two  words:  "No  kickbacks." 

Dr.  McDonald,  a  thin,  sharp  featured  man 
of  67  years  with  wavy,  white  hair,  works 
evenings  and  weekends  as  Mayor  for  (4.000 
a  year.  He  said  be  bad  cut  his  medical  prac- 
tice down  from  a  "come  one.  come  all"  sys- 
tem to  one  "by  appointment  only."  His 
faUier.  a  Republican  and  also  a  pbysldan. 
had  been  the  last  non-Democratic  Mayor  of 
Cohoea— in  1920  and  1021. 

Paul  Van  Busklrk.  a  sa-year-old  former 
Junior  college  professor,  is  the  party's 
founder,  chairman  and  chief  tactician.  He 
is  now  the  full-time  executive  assistant  to 
the  Mayor  at  gd.eoo  a  year.  The  DemocraU 
call  him  "Boss"  Van  Busklrk. 

The  Cltlsens  party  began  lu  campaign  by 
sending  out  SOO  letters  to  residents  protest- 
ing alleged  misappropriation  of  city  money 
and  asking  redplents  to  pass  the  letters  on 
to  their  frlenda. 

An  early  problem  was  getting  publtdty  for 
the  reform  cause.  Mr.  Van  Busklrk  scored 
a  coup  when  he  discovered  that  "you  oould 
pick  out  an  over -appropriation  a  mile  away" 
on  the  city  budget  and  decided  to  challenge 
It  publicly. 

"They're  required  by  law  to  bold  an  an- 
nual hearing  on  the  budget,  but  In  all  the 
years  I've  lived  In  Cohoea  they  never  did. 
and  I  wu  bom  here."  Mr.  Van  Busklrk  said. 
He  forced  a  public  hearing. 

"The  machine  got  scared  and  ordered  all 
the  city  workers  to  be  there  for  a  show  of 
force."  he  recalls.  "There  were  three  of  us 
against  the  budget,  and  that  wouldn't  have 
amounted  to  much,  but  they  abaolutely 
packed  the  place:  so  the  next  day  the  paper 
had  a  big  story  on  'Capact^  Crowd  at  Budget 
Rearing.'  I  felt  I  abould  have  thanked 
them." 

In  an  attempt  to  "move  the  dty  from  the 
19tb  to  the  30th  century."  the  Mayor  aald. 
the  new  party  sdded  an  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, a  Recreation  Commission  and  an  Bdo- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Conuniaelon  to  the  local 
government.  Cohoes  Is  now  working  on  a 
Model  City  application  for  Pederal  aid.  It  Is 
building  a  new  high  school. 

Dewey  Mulcahy,  a  former  truck  driver  with 
the  Cobors  Department  of  Public  Works,  Is 
the  new  Democratic  chairman.  He  alts  at  a 
table  In  the  new  storefront  headquarters  at 
36  White  Street,  a  large  American  flag  on  the 
wall  behind  him.  Nearby  is  a  stendled  sign 
that  advisee:  "What  you  do  here,  what  you 
see  here,  what  you  say  here,  what  you  hear 
here:  Lm,  It  stay  here,  when  you  leave  here." 

"We're  going  to  win  this  fall,  because  I 
don't  think  they've  acoompllahed  anything — 
only  on  paper."  Mr.  Muloahy  saya.  referring 
to  the  'holier  than  thou  bunch'  In  the  other 
party. 

"When  the  new  bunch  came  In.  they 
ordered  an  Independent  audit  of  ttie  dty's 
books  for  gae.OOO.  They  found  nothing 
wrong,"  Mr.  Mulcahy  assarts. 

At  Otty  HaU,  Mayor  McDonald  Uughs.  He 
pulls  the  audlton'  report  out  and  aays,  "Well, 
here  It  Is." 

The  report,  by  TTrfoach.  Kahn  &  Werlin  of 
Albany,  charges  "a  serious  deficiency"  and 
"lack  of  Internal  oontrol"  Ld  the  keeping 
of  the  ct^s  aocounUng  records. 


Such  practices  as  preferential  buying, 
duplicate  expenditures  and  Improper  pur- 
chasing,  the  report  asserts,  have  "resulted 
In  violations  of  the  Olty  Charter  and  sutc 
regulations,  as  well  as  causing  funds  to  be 
expended  far  In  excess  of  the  amounts  that 
would  have  t>een  necessary  to  obtain  the 
same  results."  •* 

Observers  are  looking  for  a  sptrlted  elecUoa 
battle  this  fall. 


Cab  AarthiBf  Be  Dooc  Aboal  U.S.  Mail 
Scrrice? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAuroaKu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  It,  19S7 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Poet- 
m&ster  Genenal  O'Brien  and  the  Natton's 
postal  workers  are  struggling  to  keep  up 
with  an  unprecedented  outpouring  otf 
mall.  The  enormity  of  the  task  our 
postal  service  must  perform  Is  docu- 
mented in  an  article  appearing  In  the 
April  3  Issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World  Re- 
port. The  article  points  out  that  al- 
though our  country  has  only  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population.  It  now  handles 
one-half  of  all  the  world's  mall.  li  also 
notes  that  the  average  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  handled  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment each  year  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation  has 
risen  from  359  In  1963  to  an  estimated 
415  for  the  coming  fiacal  year. 

The  excellent  summation  of  postal 
problems  and  prospects  In  the  U.S.  News 
article  takes  on  added  significance  in 
light  of  Postmaster  General  O'Brien's 
thought -provoking  recommendation  to 
convert  the  poetal  service  into  a  non- 
profit Government-owned  corporation.  I 
include  the  text  of  the  article  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racou: 

Cak  Ahtthimc  Be  Ddks  AaooT  U.8.  Hail 
Snvxcxr 

(Despite  higher  mall  chaigca,  many  more 
postal  workers.  ZIP  code  and  mechaniza- 
tion— the  US.  malt  system  faces  "catas- 
trophe." top  officials  say.  What's  wrong? 
Any  way  to  improve  the  malls?  Or  Is  the 
whole  system  due  to  founder?) 

U  Postmaster  Oeneral  Ljiwrenoe  P.  O'Brien 
Is  right,  breakdowns  in  the  VS.  malls- 
some  on  the  scale  of  the  Chicago  crisis  lut 
October— are  a  near  certainty  In  monthi 
ahead. 

If  breakdowns  come,  the  American  public 
will  be  getting  slower  mall  service  Just  w 
people  are  paying  sharply  higher  mall  rates. 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  approve  6  cents 
an  ounce  for  first-class  mall  and  9  cents  for 
air  mall,  effective  July  1.  Boosts  of  30  to 
30  per  cent  for  other  classes  of  mall  are 
sought  for  Jan.  1.  1968. 

Why  Is  Postmaster  Oeneral  O'Brien  pre- 
dicting big  tie-ups?  Pint,  because  the  Post 
OfDce  is  facing  another  record-breaking  rise 
In  mail  volume  while  Congress  Is  balking  at 
providing  all  the  money  that  officials  say  U 
needed  to  stave  off  disaster. 

Second,  according  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  IT.8. 
mall  load  Is  reaching  a  sice  where  It  may  t>e 
literally  Impossible  to  provide  service  tn  the 
present  form  without  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  postal  system  and  the  rules  that  Con- 
gress has  placed  upon  it. 

"ilacr  vith  catastrophe. "  The  outlook  for 
maU  service  was  pictured  by  Mr.  O'Brien  In 
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tbeae  terms,  in  testimony  before  Congreaa 
Kteaaed  March  aO: 

"At  present,  your  Post  Office  Department 
IB  In  a  race  with  catastrophe.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  speak  of  catastrophe  Ughtly.  .  .  . 
At  the  peak  of  the  crisis  tn  Chicago,  10 
nillUon  pieces  of  maU  were  logjammed.  The 
sorung-room  noors  were  bursting  with  more 
than  6  million  letters,  parcels,  circulars  and 
magazines  that  could  not  proceased.  .  .  . 

"The  conditions  that  produced  chaos  and 
the  mall  logjam  are  not  confined  to  Chicago. 
Tbese  are  perhaps  most  exaggerated  there, 
but  they  exist  wherever  our  physical  plant 
and  our  prooeaslng  methods  are  outmoded  or 
obsolescent — virhlch  by  the  way  Is  true  In  the 
vast  majority  of  major  cities.  .  .  . 

■Poet  offices  In  Milwaukee.  San  Francisco. 
Washington.  New  York  and  In  other  major 
cities  are  experiencing  record  volumes.  A 
logj&m  could  happen  In  any  post  office, 
ind  will  happen  in  any  or  all,  unless  we  are 
given  the  tools  to  move  ahead  rapidly." 

Cutback  in  money.  Among  the  "tools" 
that  Mr.  O'Brien  aald  be  needed  was  an  ap- 


Wlth  QUire  workers,  higher  pay,  more 
equipment,  and  about  1  million  liew  mall 
stops  to  service  every  year,  poatal  spending 
has  soared  to  around  6.3  blHlon  dollars  In  the 
year  to  end  June  30. 

That  Is  1 .3  billion  dollars  more  than  wlU  be 
taken  In  from  stamps  and  other  revenue. 
Tet  the  quality  of  mall  service  is  mpoVCg. 
Many  people  and  businesses  are  oonvlncad 
that  the  number  of  delayed  and  lost  letters 
and  packages  Is  increasing.  Others  feel 
service  Is  about  as  good  as  ever. 

The  big  question  now  la  whether  preeent 
service  standards  can  be  held.  Mail  volume 
Is  officially  predicted  at  more  than  S3  blUlon 
pieces  In  the  year  starting  July  1.  By  1979 
there  may  be  1. 000  billion  pieces  of  mall  a 
year — unless  the  postal  system  has  choked 
up  before  then. 

This  could  happen,  officials  insist.  The 
only  way  they  can  see  to  handle  the  rising 
tide  of  mall  is  to  double  by  1971  the  per- 
centage that  is  processed  mechanically. 

tn  effect  this  would  require  nearly  all  busi- 
nesses and  governments,  which  account  Cor 


Prcndeat  Jokasoa  Spearlicadt  DriTc  To 
Create  Adeqaatc  Hofpitaii  for  Sovtfa 
VietBam  CiTiliaa  PopalatioB 


moortauon   of   •6.666.000,000   for   the   year     90  per  cent  of  the  mall  volume,  to  ZlP-code 
*^    '■^         -  -     -  all  their  mall,  preaort  It.  tailor  It  into  limited 

sizes  and  shapes. 

Also  required,  officials  concede,  would  be 


sUrting  July  1.  ,      _  „„ 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  March  23 
voted  to  give  Mr.  O'Brten  98,5  per  cent  of 
what  he  asked  for.  or  a  total  of  »6,563.0O0.O00. 

Trimmed  from  his  budget  was  U  million 
dollars  of  building  and  Improvement  funds, 
and  91  million  In  operating  and  transporta- 
Uon  funds. 

ThU  reducUon.  which  may  be  restored  by 
the  Senate,  brought  renewed  warnings  of 
impending  trouble.  A  Post  Office  statement 
said: 

"If  the  increased  volume  of  mail  we  expect 
.  .  .  msteriallBee,  our  funde  for  operations 
and  transportation  would  be  Inadequate  for 
the  vpork  load.  This  could  mean  massive 
mail  j€un-upe  In  major  cities  such  as  the 
D^artment  experienced  in  Chicago  last 
fall." 

Important  projecU  facing  serious  delay. 
officials  said,  include  the  Morgan  Station  in 
New  York  City,  largest  building  project  for 
poetal  use  In  history  and  "the  moat  overdue 
and  badly  needed  facility  in  the  United 
States." 

Also  slowed,  if  Bouse  cuts  stand,  officials 
■ay.  will  be  10  other  projects,  in  St.  U>uiB, 
Mo  ;  Tucson,  Ariz.;  West  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Carbondale, 
ni.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.:  Charlotte,  N.C;  Rapid 
City.  8.  Dak.;  Roanoke,  Va. 

Postal  officials  said  their  budget  was  baaed 
on  an  estimate  that  mall  would  rise  by  A£ 
per  cent,  or  3  billion  pieces.  In  the  year 
starting  July   1. 

House  members  who  voted  for  the  trims 
in  poetal  funds  said  that  maU  probably  would 
not  rise  more  than  3  per  cent,  and  that  the 
Departmeitt  could  come  In  for  extra  funds 
later  if  emergencies  arise  that  money  can 
cure. 

More  and  more  members  of  Congress,  and 
top  postal  authorlUee.  are  beginning  to 
wonder  if  money  alone  can  solve  mail 
problems. 

Higher  spending:  Charges  for  posta]  serr- 
Icee  and  stamps  have  gone  up  sharply  In 
recent  years.  Indirect  cosu  paid  by  mall 
users  also  are  rising.  Since  1963.  hulk  mall- 
en  have  had  to  oonvo-t  to  ZIP  code  and 
presort  much  mall. 

Many  offices  and  apartment  buildings  pro- 
vide free  mall-room  space  to  speed  mall  for 
tenants.  Others  send  messengers  to  the  Post 
Office  to  deliver  and  pick  up  mall. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  postal  employea 
rises  steadily,  faster  than  the  voliune  of  nuUl 
In  some  places.  The  Post  Office  had  660.000 
workers  in  1961.  Now  there  are  about  71&.- 
000.  and  745,000  are  requested  for  next  year. 
At  the  same  time,  machines  bare  multlpUvd. 
About  46  per  cent  of  the  mall  now  is  pro- 
cessed mechanically. 


Improved  research  and  operations  In  the  Post 
Office.  Critics  point  out  that,  from  1957  to 
1964,  for  example,  Congress  gave  the  Post 
Office  126  million  dollars  for  major  mechani- 
zation programs,  but  one-third  of  the  money 
was  siphoned  off  for  other  uses.  Many  dol- 
lars appropriated  for  research  went  into  less 
significant  things,  such  as  better  mud  flaps 
for  trucks. 

TODAT'B   tHMOVATIOMS 

Postmaster  Oeneral  O'Brten  promises  an 
all-out  effort  to  modernize  the  Poet  Office: 

New  poatal  buildings,  designed  for  the  first 
time  by  postal  experts,  will  be  built  In  many 
areas.  Included  will  be  several  hundred  "sec- 
tional centers"  that  can  switch  mall  around 
congestion  points  such  as  Chicago. 

New  methods  of  management  are  going 
Into  effect.  The  biggest  system  of  source- 
data  computers  In  the  world  wlU  tie  the  75 
largest  post  offices  together  by  November 
1968.  to  provide  up-to-the-minute  Informa- 
tion on  mall  processing.  It  will,  postal  offi- 
cials hope,  enable  top  managers  to  see  Jam- 
ups  In  the  making  and  indicate  ways  to 
uncork  them. 

New  equipment  Is  being  sought.  Most 
Important  Is  the  optical  scanner,  key  to  full 
use  of  the  ZIP  code.  One  experimental  scan- 
ner now  Is  reading  addresses  on  up  to  36,000 
letters  an  hour  In  Detroit.  Six  more-refined 
scanners  are  under  contract. 

New  ways  ot  moving  mall  through  and 
around  cities  are  being  explored.  Suhway 
schemes  for  sending  mail  in  underground 
tut>ea  from  airports  into  cities,  wider  use  of 
sealed  containers  from  plants  of  bulk-mall 
users  to  overseas  destinations,  are  all  under 
study. 

For  Individuals,  the  only  Improvements  In 
service  planned  anytime  soon  are  more  self- 
service  units  ID  shopping  centers,  parcel-poet 
deliveries  six  days  a  week  In  more  places, 
delivery  to  the  door'  instead  of  the  curb  for 
several  million  more  families  In  suburban 
areas. 

Basic  chanoes  auxad 

In  months  ahead.  Mr.  O'Brien  hopes  to 
come  up  with  Ideas  for  baalc  posUl  changes. 
■Riey  are  likely  to  involve  more  freedom  to 
choose  poetmasters.  to  move  workers  around, 
to  buy  the  cheapest  and  best  transpartatlOQ. 
maybe  even  to  shift  the  Poet  Office  toward 
operation   as   a  semi-private  enterprise. 

Such  revolutionary  changes,  however, 
would  have  to  go  through  Congress.  On 
March  23.  when  the  House  cut  the  Poet  Office 
budget  a  majority  of  House  members  showed 
they  want  to  keep  a  hold  on  postal  plans 
and  operations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    MXW    TORK    . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuadau,  Aprtt  11,  I9«7 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  h«s 
been  much  dissatisfaction  voiced  over  the 
progress  and  conduct  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Much  empha.'ils  has  been  given  the 
military  aspect  of  this  conflict.  Too  lit- 
tle, I  have  said  time  and  time  and  again, 
has  been  given  the  "other  war" — tbe  war 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  tbe  civilian 
population  or  South  Vietnam.  The 
House  should  be  aware  ot  tbe  fact  that 
the  civilian  population  has  suffered 
greatly  over  the  last  decade.  This  was 
never  Impressed  upon  me  more  than 
during  my  last  visit  to  Vietnam  in  De- 
cember when  I  saw  tbe  intolerable  con- 
ditions existing  in  their  provincial 
civilian  hospitals. 

If  we  hope  to  demonstrate  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  our  Interest  In  their 
well-being,  we  must  show  them  that 
Americans  have  an  Interest  in  seeing  that 
their  day-to-day  suffering  is  relieved  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  This  Is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  convince  the  people 
who  live  in  the  countryside  that  our  alms 
in  that  country  are  related  to  theirs. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  applaud  President  Johnson's 
efforts  to  spearhead  a  drive  to  create 
adequate  hospitals  for  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietnam.  This  is  a  move 
I  tiave  urged  upon  AID  and  our  State 
Department.  I  am  happy  to  see  the«e 
steps  being  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Rccoits  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  April  9, 1967,  regarding  the 
establishment  of  these  hospitals: 

HOOriTALA     FOR     VUTTKAM ;      FlXUl     UlfTTS     OP- 

EBATXD  BT  THE  MJOJIMT  To  TUUT  ClTILZAJtS 

FnSTTlME  n*  Wab 

(By  Howd  A.  Rusk,  V.J)  ) 

It  waa  omcl&Uy  announced  In  Washington 
ItLst  Thursday  that  tbe  United  State*  ta  ea- 
tabllahlng  three  United  States  military  field- 
type  hospital  units  m  South  Vietnam  to 
provide  medical  serrlcea  for  disabled  clvUlana. 

Thla  waa  a  truly  historic  milestone.  Never 
before  In  hlstxiiry  haa  any  nation  In  the  world. 
Including  the  United  States,  established  a 
mlUtarUy  operated  hospital  program  In  war- 
time to  care  for  Injured  clviuans. 

Thla  new  program  could  well  be  called 
"operation  compassion"  for  here  aU  civilian 
casualties  who  need  and  seek  care  will  be 
treated  aUke  regardless  of  the  source  of  their 
wo'unds  and  dlaabUltles. 

These  hospitals  totaUng  approximately 
1.000  beds  win  be  buUt.  supported,  supplied 
and  staffed  by  the  United  Statea  UlUtary 
Medical  Services  In  cooperation  with  tbe 
agency  for  International  Development. 
Thla  wUl  be  a  craab  program  ualng  pre- 
fabricated construction  for  both  tbe  hospital 
and  quarters  for  personnel. 

AiB  saavitja  PLamnD 

A  fleet  of  airplanes  and  bellcopten  will  be 
assigned  to  transport  patients  and  suppUea. 
They   wUl    be  placed    adjacent    to   existing 
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overcrowded  prorlnclal  bOBplUl*  l»  art"  of 
the  most  intensive  nUUtary  •ctUra— Dftnang. 
Quang  Ng&l  uad  Qulnboo. 

Tbew  new  hoepitaJj  will  opexaU  primarily 
as  surglcfti  units.  helpln«  to  nXien  the  over- 
loaded  provincial  hoapiutU  and  their  staffs 
of  the  lo«l  of  casualties  due  to  the  war  and 
severe  disabilities  due  to  accidents. 

When  this  writer  visited  Vietnam  last 
month,  the  compelling  need  lor  help  was 
reported.  For  example,  at  Danaag  In  a  hos- 
pital of  300  beds  there  were  700  patients  on 
the  day  of  the  visit. 

The  hospital  was  pArtlcularly  busy.  A  few 
days  before  the  Vletcong.  using  Ruasian- 
made  40-mm.  rockeu  for  the  first  time  in  the 
war.  had  sttscked  the  Danang  Alrbase.  They 
miwed  the  base  but  hit  a  nearby  vlUage. 
killing  32  clvUlan*  and  wounding  60  others. 
Because  of  b«d  weather  an  American  plane 
missed  Its  urget  the  same  day  and  acci- 
dentally bombed  a  viUage.  causing  40  hoa- 
pltal  ftdmlsslona.  On  the  following  day 
there  were  an  additional  50  admissions  when 
K  Vietnamese  bus  hit  a  Vletcong  land  mine. 
At  this  hospital  there  were  often  two  pa- 
tlenu  in  a  bed  and  even  three  In  the  chil- 
dren's ward.  This,  however,  U  mores  as  well 
ss  necessity.  When  a  Vietnamese  child  is 
sdmltted  to  the  hospital  the  mother  suys 
with  it.  sleeps  In  the  same  bed,  cooks  the 
food.  If  there  Is  no  one  with  whom  to  leave 
other  siblings  they  come  along  and  sleep  on 
the  floor  under  the  bed. 

The  hospital  In  Qulnhon  headed  by  a  New 
Zealand  team  wss  quite  comparable  to  Da- 
nang. Here  there  were  400  beds  and  000 
patients.  200  of  whom  were  casualties.  ThU, 
too.  is  In  a  very  active  combat  area. 
nw  cmUAX  ooctobs 
Vietnam  has  but  1.000  doetora.  of  whom 
800  are  in  military  service.  Even  with  United 
Sl*t*a  and  Allied  assistance  this  small  group 
simply  csnnot  take  care  of  the  casualties  In 
addition  to  the  problems  of  disease  and  acci- 
dents that  normally  flU  the  provtoclal  hos- 
pitals to  capacity. 

The  disease  problefns  are  In  many  ways  sa 
difficult  and  tragic  as  combat  wotjnds.  In 
aU  of  the  large  provincial  hosplUla  visited, 
the  medical  wards  were  crowded  with  casas 
of  tetanus,  typhoid,  chlckenpox.  plague,  tu- 
berculoals,  and  a  score  oS  other  Waarre  in- 
fectious diseases. 

The  AgencyJor  International  Development 
Is  sponaorlng  more  than  aoo  physicians  and 
140  nurses  to  work  with  other  technical  per- 
sonnel In  43  of  the  nation's  44  proTlnclal 
hospitals. 

The  36  TTnlted  States  teams  constat  of 
military,  public  health  service  and  civilian 
peraonnel.  The  remaining  18  trams  ore  spon- 
sored by  allied  countries  or  United  States 
voluntary  agenclC 

In  addition,  83  volunteer  physicians  spend 
two  months'  rotational  assignments  under 
tha  auspicea  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  AID. 

The  unsimg  heroes  In  this  health  program 
«•  the  VletaameM,  American  and  rwm- 
Communlst  world  medical  imlte  that  pro- 
vide diagnosis  and  out-patient  treatment  in 
Tillages  throughout  the  country,  often  in 
dangerous  and  unsecurad  araaa. 

The  action  reported  Prtday  In  Qtxanctrl  is 
a  good  example. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
la  now  asaisting  the  Vietnamese  Government 
to  expand  several  provincial  hospitals  and 
construct  seven  additional  hospitals  with 
sttrglcal  uniu  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

MIOOM    UHTT   ^CPAJrOa 

Daaplte  enormous  effort  in  tha  past  to  pro- 
vide needed  capacity,  aome  of  the  provincial 
hoapitala  are  overcrowded  and  Inadequately 
staffed.  Certain  types  of  complicated  surgi- 
cal procedures  cannot  be  prwlded  in  aome 
at  tlM  hospitals. 

AlH.  ts  curreDtly  expKwlng  with  the  Oot- 
emment  of  Vietnam  and  United  State*  ^• 
vate  groups  the  pQaatbUlty  of  eatabllahlof 


a  center  tor  long-term  surgical  treatment, 
which  Is  currently  not  avaSable  In  Vietnam. 
This  Is  moat  heartening  because  there  will  be 
certain  severe  cases  of  burns,  orthopedic 
surgical  problems  and  trauma  that  will  re- 
qiare  long-term  reconstructive,  restorative 
surgery  as  weU  as  rehabUlUtlon  services. 

The  NaUonal  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Saigon  has  expanded  lU  program  in  making 
artificial  limb*  and  braces  for  both  veterans 
and  civilians  to  include  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  and  a  small  paraplegic 
unit.  It  U  also  opening  two  branches  In 
Cantho  In  the  Mekong  Delta  and  in  Danang 
near  the  demlUtarlred  aone  in  the  north. 
A  brace  and  limb- shop  and  a  special  para- 
plegic unit  have  also  been  opened  at  the  large 
Cong  Hos.  military  hospital   in  Saigon. 

The  two  paraplegic  units  are  supplied  by 
medical  penonnel  trained  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  In  Castle  Point. 
N.  T.  They  accompanied  the  planeload  of 
Vietnamese  patients  who  came  to  Castle 
Point  In  November.  1065.  Theae  patients 
have  or  are  now  being  returned. 

Expansion  of  the  brace  and  arttflclal  limb 
program  Is  essential  not  only  for  war  caual- 
lles  but  for  the  thousands  of  children  who 
have  become  disabled  over  the  years  from 
polio. 

In  announcing  this  further  expansion  of 
medical  ataistance,  the  United  States  stated 
ut  hope  that  the  need  for  these  new  facU- 
itlas  will  end  soon.  When  the  war  U  over. 
however,  they  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
Vietnamese  to  become  a  regular  part  of  that 
nation's  health  services. 

Vietnam  needs  and  welcomes  all  of  the 
help  tt  can  get  from  any  source  In  caring  for 
its  war  casualUea.  Last  Thursday's  an- 
noimcement  demonstrates  to  the  Vietnamese 
and  to  the  world  our  compassion  and  sense 
of  responslbUlty  In  providing  this  new  fun- 
damental program. 


Prerideat  Johuon  First  Rtcipieat  of 
Fnaklm  D.  RiMMvelt  B'uMmj  Me- 
Boml  Award  of  tlw  NatioBAl  Foakb- 
tioB— Marck  of  Dimes 
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HON.  EMANUa  CELLER 

or    NXW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10,  1967 
Mr.  CELUKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  Averell  Harriman.  Ambassador 
at  Large,  waa  designated  by  President 
Johnson  to  receive  for  him  the  first  an- 
nual Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Birthday  Me- 
morial Award  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion  March  of  Dimes.     Under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrcoao,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  the  address  by  Ambas- 
sador Harriman  at  the  award  dinner, 
held  in  New  York  City,  Thursday.  March 
23. 1967. 
The  Ambassador's  statement  follows: 

ASDBXSS  ST  THE  HONOaA»l.«  W.  AVEBOX  HAB- 
UUAM,  AMBAaSADOa  AT  LaBM.  BcrOaS  THE 
FIBST  ANKOAL  FMNKUN  D.  ROOSEVELT 
BIBTHDAT    MlMOalAL    AWABO     DlNHEB.,    NeW 

TOKX    Hn.TON    Hotel.    New    Tobk.     N.T.. 

Mabcb  33, 19fl7 

Tonight  I  have  the  unusual  prlvlleBe  of 
appearing  In  three  capacities:  as  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Franklin  D.  Rocaevelt  Birth- 
day Uemorlal  Committee:  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  31  who  unanimoualy  choae 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  first  recip- 
ient of  The  Franiclln  D.  BooaeYclt  Birthday 
Memorial  Award  of  the   National  Founda- 


tion— March  of  Dimes  for  the  person  who 
"most  exemplifies  the  Ideals  of  Franklin  D. 
Booaevelt."  and  as  the  representative  deaig- 
nated  by  President  Johnson  to  receive  this 
Award  for  him. 

As  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  FX>.R.  Birth- 
day  Memorial  Coramlltee.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  Join  Basil  O'Connor  in  welcoming  all  of 
you  to  this  dinner.  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  support  for  the  March  of  Dimes  over  the 
years  and  the  remarkable  achlevemenU  that 
you  have  made  possible. 

As  a  member  of  the  Awards  Committee  of 
31. 1  wsnt  to  make  Just  a  few  comments. 

Never  wss  a  high  award  more  appropriately 
bestowed. 

Never  has  one  of  the  greatest  PreaidenU 
had  a  truer  heir. 

The  Great  Society  Is  the  mighty  scion  ol 
the  New  Deal,  by  descent — or  perhaps, 
ascent— through  the  Pair  Deal  of  Harry  a 
Truman  and  the  New  Frontier  of  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

No  President  in  our  hUtory  has  proposed, 
and  obtained  from  Congress,  more  legisla- 
tion to  improve  this  nation  and  the  welfare 
of  all   of  iu  cltlxens.     This  leglaUUon  en- 
compasses  the   unfinished    businesa   ol   the 
New  Deal  and  much  more.     "Hie  hopes  and 
dreams  of  that  day  are  now  being  fulfilled. 
President  Johnson  determined  that  now 
waa  the  time  to  make  real  our  past  dreams. 
In    civil    righu,    equality    of    opportunity 
must  be  achieved— and  achieved  now. 
Poverty  can  and  m\i8t  be  abolished. 
It   Is   significant   that   when    signing   Im- 
portant legislation  President  Johnson  often 
refers  to  President  Roosevelt. 

When  he  signed  the  Bousing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1065  he  stated: 

"I  am  gratified,  as  you  are,  that  we  could 
come  together  to  sign  into  law  a  measure 
which  win  take  us  many  long  strides  nearer 
the  goal  that  has  been  the  dream  and  the 
vision  of  every  generation  of  Americans. 
That  is  the  goal  of  honoring  what  a  very 
great  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  21 
years  ago  expressed  as  'the  right  of  every 
family  to  a  decent  home.'  " 

When  signing  a  bill  providing  funds  for 
programs  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary EducaUon  Act  of  1M6,  President 
Johnson  stated: 

"Twenty-one  years  ago  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  Issued  an  urgent  call  to  Congreas 
for  Federal  assistance  to  education  in  this 
country.  He  called  thU  'our  national  obli- 
gaUoa  to  all  of  our  children.*  "ITils  coun- 
try,'  he  said.  'Is  great  enough  to  guarantee 
the  right  to  education  adequate  for  full  citi- 
zenship.' " 

In  signing  the  Wilderness  BUI  and  the 
Xjtnd  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Bill,  In 
1964.  President  Johnson  stated: 

"Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  ...  led  thU 
Nation  In  rebuilding  the  land  and  developing 
the  resources  for  Improving  the  life  of  all  of 
us.  He  did  It  through  the  TVA,  through  the 
C-CC.  through  the  Soli  Conservation  Service, 
through  the  water  conservation  projects." 
Perhaps  of  particular  significance  Is  his 
quotation  from  E»re8ldent  Roosevelt  when  he 
outlined  his  concept  of  a  Great  Society  in 
June  1964.     Then  In  part  he  stated: 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  said,  'Democ- 
racy is  the  one  form  of  society  which  guar- 
antees to  every  generation  of  men  the  right 
to  imagine  and  attempt  to  bring  to  pass  a 
better  world.' 

"Well,  he  did  bring  a  better  world.  And 
we  too,  m  our  time,  will  bring  a  better  world, 
too." 

Of  his  own  program,  President  Johnson 
declared: 

•This  Nation,  this  people,  this  generation. 
has  man's  first  chance  to  create  a  Great 
Society:  a  society  of  succeai  without  squalor, 
beauty  without  barrenneas.  works  of  genius 
without  the  wretchedness  of  poverty.  We 
can  open  the  doora  of  learning.  We  can 
open  the  doors  of  fruitful  labor  and  re- 
warding leisure,  of  open  opportunity  and 
cloae  community — not  Just  to  the  privileged 
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fftw,  but.   thank   God.   we   can  open  t&OM 

doors  to  everyone."  

And  may  I  add.  thank  God,  theae  doora 
uv  now  being  opened.  .«    ,  ^ 

In  foreign  policy  also,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
U  the  true  heir  of  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 

In  this  Hemisphere,  the  Roosevelt  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  developed  into  the  Kennedy 
Alliance  for  Progress.  And  now  Preaident 
Johnson  Is  about  to  atUnd  a  summit  meet- 
ing of  LAtln  American  Heads  of  Bute  to 
brtng  a  new  dimension  Into  the  oooperaUon 
within  the  Alliance. 

An  enduring  peace  has  been  the  goal  of  all 
of  our  PresldenW  since  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt— Presidents  Truman,  Elsenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, and  now  President  Johnson. 

That  was  the  goal  that  caused  President 
Roosevelt  and  far-sglhted  leaders  of  both 
psrtlea  to  lake  the  lead  in  creating  the 
United  Nations.  The  Preamble  and  Articles 
One  and  Two  of  the  UN.  Charter  embody  the 
costly  lessons  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
of  the  mistaltee  that  led  to  It. 

Today  the  central  objective  of  President 
Johnson  Is  to  make  sure  that  those  lessons 
are  not  forgotten — that  the  world  la  not 
plunged  Into  a  final  holocaust  through  faU- 
ure  to  prevent  aggression,  or  to  repel  it  in  Ita 
early  stages.  That  Is  what  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  AdmlnlstraUon  Is  all  about^-ln  Vlet- 
Nam.  in  Europe.  In  our  efforts  to  find  points 
of  common  Interest  and  agreement  with  our 
adversaries,  and  everywhere  else — the  organl- 
Eatlon  of  a  durable  peace. 

In  President  Johnsons  speech  last  week  he 
again  emphaslaed  his  objective,  "the  peace- 
ful and  Just  world  that  we  all  seek." 

Now,  I  turn  to  my  third  role,  as  the  Pres- 
ident's represenUUve.  Only  urgent  pubUc 
business  would  have  kept  him  away  tonight. 
I  know  how  deeply  he  appreciates  this  award. 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  hang- 
ing the  new  portrait  of  Preaident  Roosevelt 
over  the  flrepUce  in  his  office  when  Mr. 
O'Connor  came  in  to  Inform  him  of  the 
Committee's  action  In  making  the  award. 
In  reply,  the  President  said ; 

"This  award  U  greatly  appreciated  t>y  me. 
President  Booaevelt  waa  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  our  country  and  one  of  my  great 
leadera. 

"As  a  young  man  he  stimulated  my  great 
Interest  in  economic  and  political  matters. 
1  remember  the  first  time  I  called  on  him  in 
this  room  when  I  was  a  young  secretary  Just 
becoming  the  NYA  Administrator. 

"From  that  day  until  this  moment.  I  have 
been  a  student  of  his  thoughU.  his  hopes, 
his  achievements,  and  have  tried  to  in  some 
small  degree  follow  them  and  be  guided  by 
them." 

When  we  hear  his  own  words  we  can  un- 
derstand how  much  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Birthday  Memorial  Award  means  to  him. 
In  fact,  during  his  first  two  years  in  the 
White  House  he  quoted  or  paid  his  respects 
to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  no  less  than  M 
public  statements. 

On  one  occasion,  spealdng  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  he  said: 

"Truly  today's  America  is  his  America 
more  than  It  la  the  work  of  any  man  .  .  . 
And  perhaps  we  can  remember  him  most, 
not  for  what  he  did.  but  for  what  he  made  us 
want  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  do  It  rtUl.  And 
I  suppose  we  always  will  .  .  ." 

His  deep  feeling  waa  expressed  on  another 
occasion  during  his  first  year  In  office  when 
speaking  eEtemporaneously  he  said: 

"I  remember  the  first  President  I  ever  saw. 
and  the  greatest  President  I  ever  knew.  I  saw 
him  stand  up  one  day  in  ills  hracee,  with  pain 
lu  his  legs,  and  anguish  in  his  face,  but  vision 
In  his  head  and  hope  in  his  eyee  ...  It  was  a 
rainy,  oold  day  In  March  1938.  The  banks 
were  p<^>ping  in  the  country  Just  Uke  pop- 
corn, just  Uke  firecrackers  going  off  at  ChrUt- 
mastlme.    They  were  closing. 

"The  railroad  men  had  come  running  down 
lo  Washington  and  the  insurance  companies 
and  all  theae  captains  of  finanoe.  all  these 


snart  oo&aerTatlvee,  and  the  roof  hsid  caved 
in.  People  were  burning  their  oom.  ODtt<Ki 
was  selling  for  6  centa.  Tou  couldn't  find  a 
Job  and  relief  lines  were  longer  than  from 
her*  to  ttiat  airport  I  landed  at.  and  that  la 
15  mUee  away. 

"But  t>)'*  man  stood  up  In  that  time  when 
things  weren't  near  as  good  as  they  are  to- 
day, with  the  braoee  on  his  legs,  out  of  his 
wheelchair,  and  he  grababed  that  micro- 
phone, and  he  stuck  his  chin  up.  and  his 
Jaw  out.  and  he  said.  The  only  thing  we  have 
to  fear  Is  fear  itaelf,'  and  he  electrified  a  na- 
tion, and  he  saved  a  republic." 

In  cloaing  I  would  repeat  what  I  said  at 
the  tMglnnlDg. 

Never  has  a  high  award  been  more  appro- 
priately bestowed. 

Never  has  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents 
of  the  Unlt«d  States  had  a  truer  heir. 

Lyndon  Johnson  not  only  exemplifies  the 
ideals  of  Franklin  Booaevelt,  he  augments 
and  fulflllB  them.  This  award  is  truly  a  fit- 
ting recognition  of  his  achievements. 


CaliforaU   Federatioa  of  YooBg   Demo- 
craU  Part  VI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or  CAUPOBKtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  4,  1867 


Mr.     BURTON     of     CaUfornU.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks   In    the    Record,    I   Include    the 
following : 
CauroBMiA  FnwaATioK  or  Totmc  DtuocmATa 

PLSTVOBM— CONCXtTDKD,    PAKT   VI 
B.  CXVZL   LUCVriBB 

Our  democraUc  heritage  U  founded  upon 
the  premise  that  government,  which  has  a 
rightful  place  in  the  areas  of  material  wel- 
fare of  Its  cltlaens.  has  no  place  in  the  area 
of  thought.  As  the  late  President  Kennedy 
stated  in  February  of  1962.  "A  nation  that  U 
afraid  to  have  the  people  hear  conflicting 
valuea  and  competing  ideas  is  a  nation  that 
is  afraid  of  Its  people." 
J.  Congreationalinvestiffatinifcommitteet 
The  power  of  Congress  to  conduct  investi- 
gations U  not^mentioned  In  the  OonsUtution 
at  all.  It  exists  for  one  reason  alone:  With- 
out tt  OoagresB  could  not  perform  Its  duties 
as  outlined  In  the  Cotutltutlon. 

Congress  should  not.  however,  conduct  in- 
vesUgations  to  punish  crimes,  or  help  the 
political  fortune*  of  lU  Members.  Nor  can 
It  properly  caU  recalcitrant  witnesses  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  contempt  of 
Congreas  or  perjury  case  against  him. 

At  present  there  exist  no  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent the  abuses  ouUlned  above.  To  prevent 
such  abuses,  a  set  of  rules  for  all  Oongree- 
Blonal  committees  Is  needed.  Such  a  bill  of 
rtghU  should  spell  out  the  rIghU  and  safe- 
guards of  the  wltneasea,  parUcularly  his  right 
to  counsel. 

2.  House  Un-Americcn  Activities  Committee 
Bccauae  of  violations  of  the  principles 
listed  above,  and  for  the  additional  reasons 
Usted  below,  we  urge  the  abolition  of  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
{a)  The  mandate  of  this  committee  is  un- 
constitutional in  that  It  authorlxes  invesU- 
gatlon  in  the  protected  areas  of  speech  and 
the  press. 

(b)  The  committee  lacks  clear  direction 
from  Congress.  The  words  '•un-American" 
are  vague  and  open  to  various  definitions. 

(c)  The  oommlttee  has  become  an  agency 
for  the  repression  of  beliefs  and  assoclaUons. 


(d)  This  committee  has  misused  its  au- 
thority for  self-aggrandlaing  purposea  ie.g.. 
production  of  the  film  "Operation  AboU- 
lion"). 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlvltlea  has  shown  confusion  and  distrust 
among  Americans  and  has  served  no  legiti- 
mate purpose.  The  Investigation  of  overt 
acts  of  subversion,  such  as  espionage  and 
treason,  should  be  left  to  existing  agencies 
designed  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  FBI. 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Since  many  of  theae  objections  also  ^ply 
to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, and  to  the  State  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  popularly  called  the  Bums  Cccn- 
mittee.  we  also  urge  the  aboUtlon  of  theae 
commltteca. 

J.  Freedom  of  speech  aTid  thought 
Our  concern  for  free  speech  and  thought 
lesds  to  concern  about  censorship.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  expreesioni  should  be  protected 
by  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
and  should  b"-  secure  from  punishment.  We 
t>elleve  that  the  standards  recently  set  down 
by  the  UB.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ginsberg 
Decision  are  vague,  unworkable,  and  unrea- 
sonably limited.  We  beiieve  that  materUls 
which  advocate  a  change  in  public  morality 
should  be  constitutionally  protected  in  order 
to  prevent  a  far  greater  evU — the  enforced 
imposition  by  society  of  conformity  in 
thought  and  Ideas.  For  this  reason,  we  op- 
poae  any  proposed  censorship  leglalatioa  and 
urge  its  defeat  by  the  voters  and  state  and 
iCKal  legislative  bodies. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  press  are  emascu- 
lated If  we  are  not  permitted  to  travel  and 
investigate  as  our  interest  directs.  Further, 
It  curtails  understanding  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  In  a  time  when  such  under- 
standing is  crucial  to  the  continued  existence 
of  humanity.  We  ca* -gorically  reject  the 
thesis  that  our  Government  has  any  right  to 
Impoae  restrictions  on  the  travel  of  American 
cltlsetu. 

We  support  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  regarding  prayer  in  public  schools 
as  theae  decisions  uphold  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

We  would  further  urge  the  Congresa  to 
repeal  the  McCarran  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  due  to  the  dangerous  precedent  It 
set  in  stifling  freedom  of  aasociatlon  and 
dissent  (a  freedom  of  speech),  and  because 
of  ita  use  of  cruel  and  unusual  punlahmenta. 
Out  of  concern  for  academic  freedom,  we 
deplore  any  prohibition  against  any  speakers 
on  campuses  of  inatltuuons  of  higher  learn- 
ing. We  recommend  that  student  political 
groups  be  allowed  to  meet  and  function  free- 
ly on  oampuaea. 

4.  Riffhts  of  privacy 
We  agree  with  Jtistlce  WUUam  O.  Douglas's 
construction  of  a  right  of  privacy  out  of  the 
first,  fourth,  fifth,  ninth,  and  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  But  this 
right  has  tieen  Increasingly  abused,  and  it 
needs  defending.  Thus,  we  condemn  the 
growing  wanton,  uncontrolled  use  of  lie 
detector  tests  In  Ind'istry  as  a  dangerous 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy.  We  call  upon 
Congress  to  pass  laws  establishing  national 
standards  and  Ucensing  procedures  In  the 
use  of  these  teeU.  We  also  call  upon  Con- 
gr«ss  to  ouUaw  outrlghUy  the  use  of  wire- 
taping  which  is  an  uncontrolled  and  un- 
controlable  search  and  aak  for  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  these  laws. 

We  urge  the  repeal  of  the  "forced"  blood 
and  urtne  teat  law  (Senate  BUI  s3)  which 
was  passed  at  the  luEt  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. ThU  Infringement  is  open  to  much 
possible  abuse  and  represents  a  leglslauve 
retreat  before  the  forces  of  hysteria  and 
reaction.  We  salut<  the  Wednesday  Morning 
Breakfast  Club  of  Assemblymen  who  vaUant- 
ly  fought  this  measure.  However,  we  do 
fsvor  a  crackdown  on  drunk  drivers  and  the 
search  for  effective  but  proper  new  Uws. 
We  find  particularly  abhOTrent  the  portion 
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erf  thU  bUl  wtUoh  proTldM  tar  wtomaUc 
Mispcnaloa  erf  drlTBn  UcmoBtm  *t  tbM  tUmon- 
tion  o(  the  >jrMtlnc  ofllcer  and  not  by  proper 

Judicial  agcnclea. 

BecauM  of  Uw  prvvalent  tziJiuUc«a  ind 
dUcrUnlnatoiT  enforcement  of  the  ao-called 
"mormUty"  taw*,  and  In  light  of  receat 
studies  such  as  the  UCUA  Law  Review,  we 
urge  s  complete  and  critical  reTlew  of  tbeae 
laws  as  to  whether  government  laterrention 
Is  JusUfled. 

S.  Criminal  and  lejfal  rightw 
American  Democracy  ts  founded  on  the 
premise  that  governmental  power,  particu- 
larly the  power  of  police,  must  be  limited. 
Our  Pounding  Fathers  took  great  care  to 
spell  out  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  limitations  upon  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  poUce  power.  Three  of  these  guar- 
antees include  the  right  of  sUence.  the  right 
tx>  counsel,  and  the  prohlblUon  of  unreason- 
sble  search  and  seizure,  guaranteed  by  the 
Ofth.  alxth.  and  fourth  amendments  respec- 
uvely. 

We  firmly  support  these  constitutional  pro- 
tections and  caU  for  adequat*  safeguards 
against  violation.  We  congratulate  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Dnlted  SUtes  for  its  re- 
cent declsiODS  In  thU  fteld.  We  believe  it 
wUl  provide  effecUve  Judicial  superlvslon  over 
police  activities. 

We  support  leglalation  to  expunge  the 
arrest  records  of  persons  who  are  acquitted  or 
whose  cases  are  not  brought  to  trial. 

We  urge  that  mandatory  uniform  sen- 
tences be  removed  from  drunk  driving  and 
narcotic  offenses  and  convictions.  Such  pro- 
visions remove  aU  discretionary  powers  from 
the  hands  of  Judges  and  protwitlon  officers, 
where.  In  some  cases.  It  ought  property  to 
rest.  Equal  administration  of  Justice  does 
not  Imply  equal  sentences  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances. To  demand  ss  much  is  to  tl« 
the  hands  of  our  Judicial  system.  We  fur- 
ther urge  s  Surgeon  Generals  Report  on 
whether  these  offenses  should  be  treated  m 
Illnesses  or  crimes. 

S.  Police  reviev  board* 
Continued  assaults  upon  the  police  by  peo- 
ple living  In  the  ghettoes  reflect  the  grow- 
ing tendon  between  minori^  groups  and 
Uw  enloroement  ofllcers.  tensions  which  may 
lead  to  recurrences  of  the  tragedy  o*  race 
riots  In  OslVfomla. 

The  major  cause  of  the  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  the  mlnwlty  groups  Is  frustration 
born  of  fear  and  anger— fear  of  what  sp- 
pears  to  t)e  unequal  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  anger  that  there  u  no  prompt  Justice 
for  the  poor,  the  black,  or  the  man  who 
doesn't  speak  Bogllah. 

Reporu  of  police  malpractice  often  prove 
unfounded  upon  Investigation,  sometimes 
the  result  of  a  citizen  not  knowing  the  Uw. 
infrequently  the  product  ot  a  vengeful 
person.  Whether  or  not  the  reported  in- 
cidences axe  true,  the  community  reacU  as 
If  they  were. 

We  support  the  creation  of  Independent 
police  review  boards.  The  police  departmcnU 
may  enforce  their  own  dlsctpUne— punishing 
ofDcers  when  complaints  by  citizens  are  sus- 
tained— but  the  citizen  benefits  not  at  all  by 
this.  Often  enough,  he  does  not  even  team 
that  the  department  has  punished  the  offend- 
ing officer  for  the  police  are  ever  conscious 
of  their  public  image  and  departmental  Unen 
Is  not  aired  in  public.  Rather  than  destroy 
pollce-oommunlty  relations,  as  some  law 
enforcement  officers  have  charged,  such  a 
board  would  permit  fu^nnpt  Jiutlce.  the  air- 
ing of  grievances  deeply  felt,  and  the  easing 
of  the  growing  tensions  In  minority  com- 
munities. 

The  problem  of  violence  In  minority  com- 
munities cannot  be  solved  by  punitive  legis- 
lation. Such  leglstatlon  (for  example,  the 
Morettt  AnU-Blot  Act)  Is  unjust,  unen- 
forceable, and  lAJurtons  to  civil  Ubertlaa.   We 
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therefore  support  the  Immediate  repeal  o« 
the  MoretU  Act. 

7.  Bailtyttem 
The  present  ball  boAd  system  goes  against 
one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  legal  system: 
it  places  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  guilt  or 
innocence  upon  the  accused.  The  burden 
Is  placed  upon  the  defendant  to  show  the 
court  why  ball  should  be  lowered  or  why  he 
should  be  released  without  ball  on  his  own 
recogniaance.  We  propose  that  all  defend- 
ants be  released  without  baU  unless  the 
District  Attorney  can  show  good  cause  why 
ball  should  be  set.  (A  defendant's  past  rec- 
ord can  be  checkejl  quickly  by  computer.) 


April  11,  1967 

MarfcctpUc* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  rov 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  It.  J 967 
Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  hoiise- 
wlves  of  this  Nation  continue  to  protest 


the  high  price  of  food.     In  addition,  the 

,._.____  cost  of  trading  stamps  tacked  on  to  the 

At  present,  thousands  of  persons  accused  of     g^ijeady  overburdened  food  budget  of  the 
crime  remain  in  jsll  because  they  cannot  af-     ^njej-lcan  family  is  an  expense  that  they 


ford  the  ball  premium.  Many  are  acquitted 
Many  loee  their  Jobs,  and  are  forced  to  go  on 
welfare.  This  gross  injustice  must  be  cor- 
rected by  reforming  the  present  bail  sllua- 
tion  in  California. 

t.  Diaclaimer  loyalty  oath 
On  the  grounds  that  it  Is  an  insult  to  the 
integrity    of    the    individual,    we    urge    the 
abollUon  of  the  necative  disclaimer  loyalty 
oath. 

9.  JmmigratUm  policy 

We  applaud  the  Johnson  administration 
for  the  passage  of  the  IM6  Immigration  Bill, 
Public  Law  89-336,  and  look  to  this  acUoa 
to  eliminate  the  dlecrlmlnatOTy  practices  ex- 
tant under  the  McCarran  Act. 
10.  Social  policies 
Since  the  founding  of  tbla  county  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtee  have  suffered  under 
archlac  abortion  laws,  60%  of  all  deaths 
related  to  pregnancy  are  the  direct  result  of 
criminal  abortions.  There  are  over  1,000.000 
Illegal  abortions  every  year  in  the  VA. 
Most  of  these  are  performed  under  unsani- 
tary conditions  and  by  imquallOed  persons. 
Current  abortion  laws  are  based  mainly  on 
religious  considerations.  Constitutionally 
there  is  to  be  a  complete  separation  of 
church  and  staU.  For  these  reasons  we 
support  abolition  of  abortion  laws. 

We  believe  that  rceearch  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  effecu  of  psychodeUe  drugs  has 
not  been  adequate  nor  complete.  We  there- 
fore discourage  state  governments  from 
rushing  into  any  decisions  regarding  the 
lenity  of  the  use  of  those  drugs  until  proper 
research  has  taken  place.  We  also  beUeve 
that  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
such  drugs  should  be  regulated  to  protect 
against  the  manufacture  of  dangerous  and 
Imperfect  drugs. 

Revenge  Is  not  a  legitimate  aim  of  our 
society.  It  helps  neither  the  society  nor  the 
aggrieved.  Spite  and  discontent  must  be 
eradicated,  not  fostered  in  our  already 
tense  country.  Therefore,  we  favor  a  penal 
sysum  for  rehablliutlon  and  not  punish- 
ment, and  if  deterrence  !•  the  air,  let  it 
be  achieved  by  proper  schooling  and  not  by 
Incarceration  alone.  While  tome  progress 
has  been  mode  In  this  direction,  our  present 
piecemeal  approach  Is  not  faet  enough.  We 
advocate  a  sweeping  reform  lnc»rpora^i°S 
the  following: 

<a)  Improved  and  updated  prison  facu- 
lties. We  favor  a  federal-state  program  to 
modernize  our  prisons. 

<b)   Re-educated  prison  personnel. 

(c)  Sxpanded  mandatory  psychological 
treatment. 

(d)  RestricUon  of  the  right  of  court  to  set 
m'w'mum  sentences  after  adjudging  guUt. 
A  central  parole  t>oard  of  prison  personnel 
( including  one  Independent  outside  psy- 
chologist and  social  weaker)  should  decide 
when  a  prisoner  Is  to  be  paroled.  The  condi- 
tions that  exist  In  prisons  exist  on  a  more 
aggravated  tcale  in  locaJ  Jails. 

(e>  We  realllrm  our  cqppoaltloo  to  capital 
punishment. 


should  bo  pe>mltted  to  remove  If  they  so 
desire  by  establishing  a  policy  of  cash 
redemption,  instead  of  the  present  man- 
datory premium  redemption.  The 
American  people  deserve  therlght  of  self- 
determination  and  that  Is  why  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  give  shoppers  ■ 
choice  of  trading  these  stamps  In  for 
merchandise  or  cash  if  they  so  desire. 

There  are  some  who  like  to  play  with 
the  thought  that  they  are  getting  some- 
thing for  "nothing" — but  "nothing"  is 
farther  from  the  truth.  Studies  I  have 
made  prove  conclusively  the  added  costs 
of  trading  stamps  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

Nothing  Is  more  un-American  in  the 
marketplace  than  the  forced  purchase  of 
any  commodity  or  service.  This  is  the 
situation  under  which  we  now  And  our- 
selves. There  are  those  who  would  deny 
us  this  right  of  freedom  of  choice  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  attached  news  story  from 
the  Supermarket  News. 

They  plan  to  Intensify  their  lobbying 
efforts  against  any  legislation  or  legisla- 
tor who  dares  to  give  the  harried  house- 
wife a  break.  Note  carefully  the  quote  of 
a  spokesman  for  the  trading  stamp  In- 
dustry : 

We  must  get  to  Legislators  before  they  are 
elected. 

(Trading  stamp)  Institute  members  should 
seek  out  and  support  local  candidates  who 
are  seympathetlc  to  the  buslnesa. 

While  this  spokesman  may  not  repre- 
sent the  sentiment  of  the  entire  Institute, 
my  colleagues  and  I.  in  this  House,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  consumer  will 
neither  be  threatened  nor  bow  to  Madi- 
son Avenue  influence  peddlers  of  special 
interest  groups  who  are  adding  almost  SI 
bUlloo  to  American  food  bills. 
IProm  the  Supermarket  Mews.  Feb.  27,  1907] 
Stamp  iNsrmrrE  St^km  Bio  LEciaunrra 

TtCWT 

(By  SaUy  Passler) 

Nxw  YofcK.— The  Trading  Stamp  InsUtute 
of  America  will  wage  an  all-out  fight  against 
Federal  and  SUte  stamp  oontrol  bUls  this 
year. 

It  wUl  court  consumer  groups  wltb  a  re- 
search-backed public  relations  campaign 
aimed  at  the  idea  that  stamps  do  not  raise 
food  prices. 

A  five-figure  sum  will  be  put  Into  the  effort 
by  the  Institute,  which  nomuUly  does  not 
spend  large  amounts  of  money  on  public  re- 
lations or  lobbying. 

It  li  urging  other  segments  of  the  pre- 
mium buaineas  to  Join  the  campaign. 

These  Ideas  were  voiced  by  Irving  H.  Ax- 
elrod.  preeldeot  of  the  Institute,  who  was  In 
New  Tork  last  week  to  tell  the  Premium  Mer- 
chandlslog  Club  of  this  city  of  its  plans. 
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It  was  also  the  Institute's  initial  effort  to 
iollclt  ludustry  coc^eratlon. 

Mr.  Axelrod,  who  Is  head  of  Big  Bonus 
Stamp  Co.,  Houston,  subsidiary  of  Wein- 
garten's  food  chain,  said  the  institute  will 
have  a  major  market  research  firm  provide 
informailon  which  the  institute  will  dissemi- 
nate to  consumer  groups  and  legislators. 

The  total  amount  will-  be  •in  the  five  fig- 
ures "  he  said  after  the  meeting.  This  could 
be  up  to  tenfold  what  the  Institute  normally 
spends  for  such  matters. 

It  has  raised  dues  ond  regrouped  lu  ad- 
mtnistraUve  setup  to  prepare  for  the  new 
tasks,  he  said. 

speaking  of  legislation  pending,  he  told 
the  group  some  bills  ap[>ear  to  be  regulatory 
but  in  actuality  are  "clearly  confiscatory." 
•We  must  get  to  legislators  before  they 
are  elected,  not  after."  he  added  Institute 
members  should  seek  out  and  support  local 
candidates  who  are  sympathetic  to  the  busi- 
nesB,  Just  as  members  of  any  other  Industry 
do,  he  added. 

He  was  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
■tamp  busmess.  He  said  he  expecU  a  5  per 
cent  increase  this  year  over  the  ie««  volume. 
which  was  about  tl.l  billion.  Supermarkets 
have  about  six-tenths  of  It. 

About  3*4  per  cent  of  the  S  per  cent  in- 
crease will  come  from  supermarkets.  But 
half  of  that  wUI  be  from  firms  which  already 
have  stamp  plans. 

Bigger  spurts  among  new  cuBtomers  are 
expected  in  the  areas  of  coupon- 1 n-package 
plans,  group  savings,  and  Industrial  incentive 
plans,  he  added. 

He  commented  that  his  firm  had  commis- 
BloDcd  a  tSCOOO  study  by  a  major  market  re- 
iearch  firm  to  determine  redemption  level. 
"Our  redemption  level  was  B6  per  cent."  be 
said,  "about  one  point  above  average  for 
stamp  firms." 

Redemption  level  will  be  one  of  the  areas 
covered  by  the  InsUtute  in  its  planned  re- 
search program. 

Sponsors  of  stamp  bUls  have  claimed  in 
some  Instances  that  redemption  Is  actuaUy 
between  85  and  90  per  cent. 

Stamp  firms  pay  Federal  taxes  on  &  per 
cent  of  stamps  considered  to  be  normally 
tmredeemed. 

There  are  four  Federal  bills  pending  to 
control  stamps. 

He  told  Supermarket  Hewi  after  the  meet- 
ing he  was  "not  worried"  about  the  number 
of  bills  in  State  legislatures  which  would 
control  stamps,  terming  them  "the  usual 
number  introduced  each  year." 

He  added  be  was  similarly  not  worried 
about  recent  dropping  of  staiApe  by  some  big 
supermarket  firms — such  as  Safeway  Stores' 
UonUna  and  Dallas  divisions,  Mayfalr  Mar- 
keU'  Utah  dlvlsloD  and  BAarket  Basket  in 
California,  "The  stamp  firms  involved  al- 
ready have  picked  up  business  In  those  areas 
end  will  continue  to  do  so.  It's  a  matter 
of  shifting  tides,"  he  said. 


InvitatioB  to  TroaUe 


it    reflects   the   views   of   well-meaning 
Americans  throughout  our  country. 
The  editorial  follows:  _ 

IHVTTATIOM    TO    TXOOeLE 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has  begun  to  sound 
like  a  demagog. 

HI*  latest  attack  on  the  government's  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  war— urging  a  -'boycotf 
and  comparing  American  atrocities  with 
those  of  the  NaEls  In  World  War  n — dlaplayed 
the  same  intemperance  as  his  earlier  caU  for 
marches  Into  Cicero  next  summer.  ClvU  dis- 
obedience won't  cure  either  Vietnam  or  clvU 
wrongs  at  home.  And  U  Kmg  plans  to  con- 
tinue his  campaign  against  the  Vietnam  war 
he  should  get  out  of  the  civil  rlghu  contro- 
versy, t)ecause  playing  both  games  simply 
stirs  fresh  animosity  and  diminishes  the 
prospect  for  understanding  on  either  Issue. 
But  if  King  plaus  to  continue  his  involve- 
ment with  clvU  righu.  he  should  deal  re- 
sponsibility with  the  issues. 

Ill  his  threat  to  stage  a  march  on  Cicero 
King  discoursed  at  some  length  on  the  dif- 
ference between  violent  and  nonviolent  dem- 
onstrations, and  appeared  to  put  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  latter. 

But  he  knowE  well  enough  that  any  march 
such  a*  he  proposes  into  Cicero,  or  into  any 
other  area  ot  concentrated  residence  to  in- 
tegration, would  turn  violent  and  probably 
bloody  before  it  advanced  very  far.  He  must 
also  know,  therefore,  tiiat  the  authorities  in 
supporting  law  and  order  could  not  tolerate 
such  a  march  as  he  suggesu.  We  presume, 
then,  that  King  U  using  threats  as  a  his- 
trionic device.  And  that  Is  doubly  irrespon- 
sible. 

It  is  irresponsible  because  it  sets  out  to 
stir  dangerous  passions,  and  it  Is  Irrespon- 
sible because  it  spurns  the  chance  to  offer 
a^-ything  constructive.  Dr.  King,  as  a  re- 
spected civil  righu  leader,  is  In  a  pociUon  to 
be  constructive  if  he  chooses.  His  failure 
does  him  less  than  no  credit. 

Rather  than  voicing  threau.  Dr.  King 
should  be  Joining  forces  with  those  who  are 
working  earnestly — desperately— to  provide 
for  Chicago  and  nilnois  a  positive  alterna- 
tive to  violence. 

Such  plans  are  under  way  and  they  are 
solid,  imaginative  plans. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Job  can  be  gauged 
by  some  of  last  week's  neighborhood  elec- 
tion resulu.  where  time  after  time  the  com- 
mitted segregationist  triumphed,  and  In  some 
cases  It  was  only  a  matter  of  one  anti-Negro 
out-hating  another. 

Threatening  fresh  violence  won't  melt  any 
hearts  in  these  areas,  where  the  memory  of 
lost  year's  vlolslkce  Is  responsible  for  much 
of  this  year's  fear  and  bitterness. 

There  are  sound  Negro  leaders  in  this  area 
ready  to  make  common,  cause  with  Dr.  King 
on  any  constructive  program.  But  It  seems 
to  us  tbst  King  has  a  decision  to  make.  Be 
can  go  all  the  way  over  to  the  Stokley  Car- 
mlchaet  school— the  school  whose  watch- 
words are  "To  beU  with  the  law"  and  "Bum. 
baby,  bum."  Or  he  can  use  his  still  con- 
siderable prestige  in  a  way  to  help  close,  not 
widen,  the  national  wound.  We  hope  ar- 
dently It  is  the  latter. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  n-LiNOia 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  April  10,  1917 

Mr.  POCIN8KI.  Mr.  Spuker.  the 
Chicago  Dally  News.  In  Its  Monday  edi- 
tion, carried  an  excellent  editorial  deal- 
ing with  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  recent 
attacks  on  our  Oorenunent's  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

I  believe  the  Daily  News  editorial  de- 
serves the  widest  attention,  (or  I  am  sure 


Gatkland :  A  Trilwtc  to  Amefkaa  War 
CorTctpeadeBts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11.  iSe? 
Mr.     MATHIAS    of     Maryland.    Mr. 
Speaker,  every  day  Increases  the  debt 


vhlcb  we  all  owe  to  a  very  special  group 
of  Americans,  the  war  correspondents 
who  are  now  ser\'ing  us  in  Vietnam.  At 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  at  great  and  some- 
times fatal  cost,  these  tireless  individuals 
are  advancing  the  finest  traditions  of 
their  fraternity  by  liiformlng  and  edu- 
cating the  American  people  and  the 
world  on  events  in  that  distant,  war-torn 
land. 

Although  countless  speakers  and  writ- 
ers have  paid  tribute  to  the  reports  of 
America's  wars,  there  is  only  one  mon- 
ument in  this  country  dedicated  ex- 
pressly to  them.  That  one  memorial 
stands  at  Oathland  State  Park,  on  South 
Mountain  in  Frederick  County.  Md..  near 
the  Washington  County  line.  Appropri- 
ately located  near  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
critical  battles  of  the  CivU  War.  the 
monument  at  Gatbland  was  constructed 
some  ^0  years  ago  by  George  Alfred 
Towiuend,  a  Civil  War  correspondent, 
journalist,  columnist,  novelist,  and  lec- 
turer who  wrote  under  the  pen  name  of 
"CJath." 

In  the  winter  of  1967  edition  of  Valleys 
of  History,  a  publication  of  the  Area  De- 
velopment Department  of  the  Potomac 
Edison  Co..  Mr.  Max  Fullerlon  has 
written  an  extremely  Interesting  report 
on  the  history  of  George  Townsend  and 
his  memorial.  In  including  this  article 
in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  invite  my 
colleagues  and  their  families  to  visit 
Oathland  State  Park  and  there  enjoy 
Ijoth  the  remarkable  scenery  of  western 
Maryland,  and  the  historical  reminders 
there: 

A    WA«    RErORTTIl'S    TWBtTTT    TO    THE    PBCSS 

(By  Max  Fullerton) 

Tftej  were.  Uiey  »re  and  mu«t  •Iwayi  be 
a  strange  breed  of  cats. 

They  were  born  to  tell  tmiee  of  derring-do. 
Of  blood,  sweat  and  teat*  Of  the  soldier's 
dying  lament. 

Some  people  think  career*  such  as  tiieae 
are  glamoroua.  The  partlclpanu  don't  think 
any  such  thing. 

Who  are  they?  The  war  correapondenu, 
of  course.  They  are  the  chronlciera  of  all 
wars  from  the  start  of  history  to  the  battle* 
of  Vietnam. 

Many  men  of  the  quUl  hare  choaen  to 
consort  with  the  high  braaa.  The  majority 
preferred  to  fraternise  with  the  foot-alogglng 
expendables — In  the  deaeru.  In  the  marshes 
and  In  the  cold,  cold  mountalna. 

Their  own  wearlaome  travels  ba%'e  not  gone 
tinnarraled.  Their  bravery  la  engraved  In 
the  mlnda  of  all  who  knew  them. 

But  the  entire  world  has  only  one  monu- 
ment to  correspondenu  of  all  wars.  And  K 
la  In  rrederlck  County,  Md..  not  far  from 
the  Washington  County  line. 

This  stone  memorial  waa  cQmplet«I  70 
years  ago  by  a  man  who  blmsell  had  covered 
the  Civil  War.  Since  then,  the  monument 
haa  been  dedicated  and  rededlcated. 

Today  the  eaUte  around  It.  by  decree  of 
Maryland  Gov.  J.  Ulllard  Tawes.  U  oOclaUy 
the  National  Newspaper  Ball  of  Pame.  The 
land  la  owned  by  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
It  a  puhUc  park 

Thi!  builder,  with  the  asslitance  of  trlenda, 
was  George  Alfred  Townsend.  He  was  a  Civil 
War  writer  of  renown  and  years  later  became 
the  first  professional  syndicated  columnist 
out  of  Wsshlngton. 

Tovmaend  owned  the  South  Mountain 
estate  where  the  memorial  rasts.  It  waa  flrat 
dedicated  to  the  correspondenta  of  all  wars. 
That  meant  from  Joahua  on  down  through 
the  centuries. 

Maryland  Gov.  Lloyd  Lowndes  spoke  at 
the    original    dedication,   on   Oct.    1«.    1099. 
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•niere  wma  a  gre*t  tooturmm.  wttto  r*puit€ia 
and  prominent  folk  froen  »II  over  the  Ite«t 

oo  bftnd. 

The  l«t  nAtOicaMoa  Sept.  13.  1963,  WM 
made  by  Gov.  Ttwea.  Thla  wm  during  tHo 
celebrktlon  of  the  lOOth  year  ilnce  the  bloody 
b»tUe  of  AnUetam.  which  wa»  fought  Bever»l 
mllefl  from  the  rooDument. 

The  tre«s  and  the  TlneB  •Xiil  cover  old 
South  Mountain,  much  u  they  did  when  the 
Blue  and  Gray  were  pot-ahootlng  at  each 
other  all  over  the  Mlddletown  Valley. 

Six  of  the  war's  great  batUeflelda  can  be 
Hen  on  clear  dayi  from  the  monument  to 
correspondenu  Beeldee  AnUetam,  they  are 
Monocyicy.  Harpen  Perry.  Gettytburg.  Win- 
chester and  Cedar  Creek. 

The  tale  of  bow  Townaend  choee  the  spot 
at  Crampton'a  Cap  on  South  Mountain  la  a« 
romanUc  u  the  military  feaie  which  preceded 
hli  decUlon. 

Townaend  wrote  under  the  pen  name  oi 
"Oath"  The  flrat  three  letter  ropre^ntod 
hia  own  Inlttala.  Adding  the  "H"  to  make 
the  word  la  now  accepted  aj  making  a 
Biblical  reference.  In  the  second  cHaptftr  of 
Samuel   are  these  worda: 

"Tell  It  not  In  Oath,  publlata  It  not  ha  the 
■treeU  of  Aakelon." 

Oath  came  upon  his  future  home  In  1884. 
He  was  browsing  around  Mlddletown  Valley 
i««klng  material  for  one  of  hla  better  known 
novela 

That  bock  waa  Katy  of  Catoctin.  a  romance 
of  the  Ctvll  War  from  John  Brown'*  raid  at 
Harpwa  Ferry  to  the  convlcUona  after  the 
•ssaaalnatlon  of  Preeldent  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Katy  of  Catoctin.  flmt  published  in  188«, 
waa  represented  In  1963  during  the  AnUetam 

oboerrance.  

During  hla  producUve  yearn.  Oeorge  Albert 
Ttnmsend  wrote  ai  hooka,  fact  and  Action. 
All  are  out  of  print  except  two.  Jfetv  of 
Catoctin  was  published  In  a  limited  volume 
in  loea,  as  part  of  the  centennial  celebration. 
The  Knt*iled  Hat.  Townaend's  flrat  novel. 
waa  written  while  he  waa  living  In  Somer- 
•et  County.  Md. 

Oath  hlmaelf  admitted  hla  forays  Into 
book  writing  didn't  pay  much.  If  anything. 
Hla  fame  and  fortune  rested  in  newa- 
paperlng. 

Katy  baa  a  romantic  theme  woven  through 
Jt.  It  goes  into  the  three  Uvea,  tlmee  and 
customs  of  the  Dunkard  (or  Dunker)  re- 
ligious sect  who  inhabited  wesUrn  Maryland 
in  considerable  numbers. 

It  waa  while  seeking  material  for  Katj/  that 
Oath  came  upon  his  South  Mountain  retreat. 
When  he  had  looked  on  the  face  of  the 
dead  UncoVn,  Oath  waa  obsessed  by  a  dealre 
to  write  a  romance  on  the  conspiracy  of 
John  WUkea  Booth.  He  had  to  wait  19  year* 
until  time  erased  some  scara. 

In  spite  of  tha  love  theme,  the  book  Is 
■Imply  one  man's  account  of  the  events  oC 
the  times.  Written,  of  course.  In  the  archaic 
language  of  the  1880's.  It  Is  stlU  a  factual 
and  somewhat  faeclnaUng  document. 

After  buying  100  beauUful  acrea.  Oath 
proceeded  to  do  some  extensive  building. 
Besides  a  big  hall,  there  were  structurea  to 
house  a  library,  a  lodge,  a  guest  bouse, 
aervants*  homes  and  stables.  All  of  the 
main  buildings  were  beautifully  furnished. 
Unique  was  a  stone  mausoleum  on  which 
vaa  carved  the  farewell  message.  "Good 
night.  Oath."  Townaend  never  rested  there, 
nor  did  his  wife.  After  her  death  In  190«. 
he  virtually  abandoned  Gathland  and 
realded  In  the  north. 

While  be  lived  among  the  glories  of  South 
Mountain.  Oath  remained  a  busy  writer. 
He  also  was  noted  as  a  lecturer.  As  a  boat, 
he  was  one  of  the  moat  generous  In  Western 
Blaryland'i  hill  country.  He  entertained  the 
great  and  near-great  newsmen,  potlUclan*. 
business  people  and  patrons  of  the  arta. 

Then  In  the  early  90's  came  the  idea  for 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Civil  War 
correeponderu.  He  later  shifted  hU  thoughts 
to  writers  In  all  wars. 


t\iral  nightmare  of  crow  steps  and  stained 
glarn  windows,  a  mixture  of  brick,  sandstone 
and  mountain  freestone. 

"They  were  atudded  with  terra  cotta  busts, 
medallions.  horsebeads — English.  Dutch. 
Chester  A.  Arthurian,  according  to  the  way 
you  looked  at  it." 

Another  writer  had  somfc-words  about  In- 
terior of  the  den,  saying: 

"Between  the  pictures  hang  maaks  of  fa- 
mous men,  and  on  mantels  and  on  tables, 
and  tables  are  fine  bronses.  marble  busts  and 

"A  piano,  a  bUlard  Uble.  a  geographical 
globe,  desks  which  did  service  In  the  Senate's 
chamber  in  Lincoln's  time,  all  add  to  the  In- 
viting appearance." 

Other  memorabilia  Included  weapons  used 
In  John  Brown's  raid,  and  a  bit  of  the  scaf- 
fold on  which  he  was  banged. 

As  he  was  leaving  Gathland.  Oath  gave 
the  corrcepondtnta'  arch  and  a  tiny  piece  of 
land  to  the  federal  government.  Some  puh- 
Uc-mlnded  Frederick  people  bought  the  rest 
of  the  grounds  and  gave  it  to  the  State  o4 
Maryland.  The  place  is  now  Jointly  ad- 
ministered. 

After  the  flrst  dedlcaUon.  there  was  an- 
other one  60  years  laur.  It  was  addressed 
by  Tasker  O.  Lowndes,  son  of  the  1888  gov- 
ernor, and  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Milton  A.  Reckord. 
The  next  one  waa  in  1968,  presided  over  by 
Gov.  Theodore  R.  McKeldm. 

..*,..  .^««..  —  —J J  ~  .~r- .  In  1982  Gov.  Tawea.  who  had  by  then  des- 

Incldentally.  Just  who  was  George  Alfred  ignated  Gathland  as  the  newspaper  Hall  of 
Townaend  and  how  did  he  get  all  that  money  Pame.  delivered  another  dedicatory  addre«. 
to  do  thla  bl«  and  important  Job?  The  Maryland-Delaware  Preas  Aaaoclauon 

George  Alfred  Townaend  waa  born  In  drafted  an  elaborate  blue  print  for  the  pro- 
Georgetown.  Del..  Jan.  31,  1841.  He  waa  posed  Hall  of  Fame.  They  Included  a  gUnt 
educated  In  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  globe  of  the  world  to  be  Illuminated.  This 
.cUooH.  would   depict   free   press  countries   in  light 

When  stlU  virtually  a  lad.  he  became  city  whUe  the  others  would  be  left  dark.  A  cy- 
edltor  and  drama  criUc  of  the  philaaelphia     clorama  showrtng  great  momenta  In  press  hla- 


Bowevcr.  most  of  the  names  carved  on 
the  stones  are  those  of  artiste  and  chron- 
iclers of  the  battles  of  the  lB60's.  Among 
them  Is  that  of  the  incomparable  Matthew 
Brady,  whose  photographs  of  war  were  In- 
numerable. 

Some  day  also  there  may  be  a  place  nearby 
to  honor  the  memories  of  the  Ernie  Pyle, 
Raymond  Clappere,  Bddle  Nellls  and  others 
of  recent  yean.    But  not  quite  yet 

Oath  found  some  stone  In  Hagerstown, 
where  men  were  working  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  stone  was  the  baae 
of  the  material.  But  also  there  were  rock 
mementoes  from  nearby  battlefields. 

The  big  memortftl  U  60  feet  high.  resUng 
on  a  40-foot  base.  Its  architecture  might  be 
called  neo-Oothle.  But  It  also  might  be 
termed  medieval,  part  Norman,  or  even  part 
early  Grand  Raplda. 

At  the  left  la  a  tall  tower  with  a  crenelated 
top  ovo-looklng  three  moderate-tlzcd  arches 
and  a  big  arch  at  the  bottom.  Busts  of  the 
gods  Apollo.  Mercury  and  Pan  are  In  niches. 
There  ore  also  two  terra  cotta  horses'  heads. 

Acrocs  the  top  tn  high  carving  are  the 
words,  'War  Correspondents."  One  Inscribed 
phrase  balls  the  men  "whose  toUs  cheered 
the  camps,  thrilled  the  fireside,  educated 
provinces  of  rusUcs  into  a  bright  naUon." 

As  proof  of  Oath's  devoUon  to  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  reporters  on  both  sides  of 
the  Civil  War  were  listed.  He  lived  by  a 
strict  code  of  obJecUvlty  in  reporUng 


Pre*5.  In  1882  he  moved  on  to  New  York 
and  became  an  army  correspondent  for  the 
Herald.  During  a  campaign  ot  Leonldas 
Polk.  Townaend  came  down  with  the  Chlck- 
ahomlny  fever. 

He  recuperated  in  England  for  two  years 
but  found  time  for  considerable  writing.  He 
even  covered  the  Auatro-Pruaalan  War  for 
the  Herald  and  other  New  York  papers. 

Returning  to  hla  batUe-scarred  country  In 
1884.  Townjend  went  back  to  bis  army  as- 
signment with  the  Herald.  He  also  bad 
corralled  nximerous  other  periodicals,  prob- 
ably as  many  as  a  hundred. 

After  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  writer  devoted  himself  for  a  time 
to  coverage  of  the  hunt  tor  the  John  Wilkes 
Booth  conspirators  and  their  trials.  He 
wrote  some  breath-taking  prose  about  these 
people.  In  some  quarters  It  was  looked  upon 
as  utterly  inflammatory. 

The  first  time  Oath  was  used  as  a  pen 
name  was  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  In  1868. 

Throughout  his  life.  Oath  wrote  uncounted 
thousands  of  words  for  papers  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  from  this  that  he  became 
known  ss  the  forerunner  of  today's  ubiqui- 
tous Washington  columnists 


tory  also  was  in  the  picture. 

So  far,  no  one  has  come  up  with  the  esU- 
mated  8460,000  needed  for  the  project,  and 
there  It  resU.  But  proudly  stands  the 
memorial.  A  lltUe  beaten  by  weather  but 
StlU  in  fine  condiuon  for  everyone  to  see 
and  ponder  over. 


New  Jtntft  CammatitT  Atun  Dcpvt- 
awirt:  A  Vital  Eleneat  ia  the  Staie't 
Fatmc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NXW   JCBIIXT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuaday.  April  11, 19S7 


Mr.   RODINO.     Mr.   Speaker,    we   In 
New  Jersey  have  long  been  proud  of  the 

™i  „„u..,^..  . progressive  and  ImafrtnaUve  leadership 

Omth  »l»o  WM  •  Kcturer  of  not*  nut  made     of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  In  dealing 

with  the  complex  problems  of  our  highly 
urbanized  State.  Recently  we  have  had 
additional  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
Governor  Hughes'  enlightened  and  re- 
alistic approach,  for  through  his  Initia- 
tive and  guidance  a  new  department  of 
community  aHalrs  has  been  created.  We 
are  extremely  fortunate,   too.  In   Oov- 


a  pretty  peony  peddling  hie  waree  In  for- 
eign oounuiee.  which  be  vlalted  frequently. 

Fnn  188«  to  180«  Gathland  wa»  hU  "Capi- 
tol." HIS  partlea  wore  fabulous — possibly 
because  he  had  a  French  chef.  But  It  cost 
him.  how  It  ccet  hlml  At  his  death  April  16. 
1D14,  Oath  was  rtrtuslly  pennllaes. 

After  Mrs.  Townsend  died,  he  left  the  big 
estate.    Neither    Oath    nor    his    wife 


them.     He  lies  In  a  PhUsdelphla  cemetery. 

The  departure  of  Oath,  except  for  com- 
psratlvely  short  visits,  marked  the  t)egln- 
ning  of  the  end.  t>ecay  and  vandals  soon 
took  over,  and  the  beautiful  buildings  be- 
gan to  deteriorate. 

One  of  Oath's  contemporaries  once  said 
this  about  the  estate  In  its  heyday : 

"He  buUt  apparently  without  plan  or  de- 
sign.   The  result  was  a  fasclnatlag  arcbltec- 


burled  In  the  vaults  he  hsd  prepared  lor     ernor  Hughes  selection  of  Paul  Ylvlsaker 

as  commissioner  of  the  new  department. 
Commissioner  Ylvlsaker.  who  was  for- 
merly public  aHalrs  program  director  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  has  unlQUe  quali- 
fications for  directing  this  most  essen- 
tial and  Important  new  governmental 
entity.  A  fine  editorial  in  the  April  « 
Issue  of  the  Nutley  Sun.  Nutley,  N.J.,  ex- 
presses most  eBectlvely  the  significance 
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of  this  new  development  In  New  Jersey's 
governmental  structure,  and  I  insert  it 
in  the  RicoBD  following  my  remarks: 
OovKBMoa  BmiHiB  X>csnvcs  Oumr 
■  Under  the  prodding  of  Oovemor  Richard 
J  Huxhea  a  new  Department  ot  Community 
Affair*  was  created  adding  another  cabinet 
member  to  Governor  Hughes  high  powered, 
high  class,  talent-loaded  bralntrust.  The 
new  commissions  Is  Paul  Tlvlsaker.  former 
Pord  Ptoundation  Public  Affairs  Program 
Director. 

TlvlsakK*  recenUy  received  a  high  ccmapll- 
ment  from  former  Presidential  Adviser  Mc- 
Ceorge  Bundy.  now  president  of  the  Pord 
Foundation,  who  said  of  Ylvlsaker  '■For  12 
yean  be  used  bis  imaglnaUve  intelligence 
and  his  immediate  human  sympathy  to  put 
the  Ford  Foundation  where  the  action  waa. 

"Many  of  the  problems  of  law,  goverrunent. 
Justice,  poverty  and  prejudice  were  his  prob- 
lems as  a  man  before  they  were  ours  as  a 
foundation:  we  shall  miss  him.  He  u  going 
to  a  Job  which  will  give  new  scope  to  his 
ulenu." 

We  recently  were  privileged  to  attend  a 
luncheon  at  the  invitation  of  Governor 
Hughes  to  meet  and  sl£e  up  Ylvlsaker.  We 
were  very  much  impressed  with  his  grasp  of 
community  problems  and  his  determination 
to  do  something  about  them.  For  example, 
he  was  cognizant  of  the  parking  and  traffic 
congestion  problems  which  are  strangling 
the  economic  life  blood  of  most  metropolitan 
wimmlttees.  He  Is  fully  aware  of  the  need 
for  improved  Intra- community  public  trans- 
portation. 

This  man  Ylvlsaker  Is  10  feet  tall. 

During  our  life  time  we  have  met  many 
members  of  gubernatorlW-csbinets  and  some 
members  of  preeldenUal  cabinets.  Ylvlsaker 
rates  with  the  best  of  thei^^  and  under  his 
guidance  we  have  high  hoper^or  the  success 
of  the  new  Department  of  Community 
Affairs. 

We  congratulate  Governor  Hughes  for  the 
Mlectlon  of  such  a  highly  qualified  individual 
to  head  up  this  vitally  necessary  new  depart- 
ment of  government,  and  we  are  confident 
that  under  Ylclaaker's  Impreeslve  and  Intelli- 
gent leadership  communities  like  Nutley. 
Belleville  and  North  Newark  wlU  eventually 
reap  the  benefits  of  Ylvisaker's  dynamic.  In- 
spiring leadership. 

To  attain  his  goals  Ylvlsaker  needs  the  aid 
of  new  leglsUtlve  toots.  Legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  Department  of  Community  affairs 
program  is  languishing  In  the  legislature. 

Governor  Hughes  Is  asking  our  legislators 
to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  providing  grass  roou 
aid  to  our  communities  by  tnunedlate  adop- 
'  Uon  of  hia  legislative  propoaals. 

To  our  legislators  we  say — ftiU  speed 
ahead— pass  the  Hughes  package. 

FA.O. 


Wamth  mad  Wtt  of  Sister  Mary  Aleiaa, 
of  Hawaii,  Revealed  Dwing  latcrview 


EXTENSION  OF  BEfifARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWUX 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPaESENTATXVXS 

Tuesday.  AprU  II.  1967 
Mr.  MATSX7NAOA.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  the 
diamond  Jubilee  celegratkm  In  honor 
of  the  flrst  girl  from  Hawaii  to  Join  the 
Sacred  Heart*  Congregation,  Sister  Mary 
Aleida,  was  commemorated  with  a  pri- 
vate Mass  last  week  at  the  Sacred  Heait« 
ConvenA  In  Honolulu. 

Sister  Mary  renected  on  her  M  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Order  during  a  recent 
Interview  by  Reporter  Eric  Cavallero  of 


the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and  among  the 
remembrances  of  this  alert  and  spry 
octogenarian  was  the  .glimpse  she  had 
had  as  a  young  girl  of  Father  E>amlen. 
the  martyr  priest  of  Molokai.  at  Our 
Lady  of  Peace  Cathedral. 

Bom  in  Hawaii  of  Chinese.  English, 
and  Hawaiian  ancestry.  Sister  Mary  still 
recalls  stories  of  her  great-grandfather 
who  arrived  on  one  of  the  first  whaling 
ships  from  England. 

Sl5ter  Mary  received  her  schooling  at 
the  Port  St.  Convent  in  Hawaii,  and 
studied  music  in  Paris  for  3  years,  before 
returning  to  the  Sacred  Hearts  Academy 
where  she  taught  music  until  her  retire- 
ment In  the  1950's.  She  has  been  living 
a  regular  convent  life  since  that  time, 
participating  In  all  the  prayers  and  re- 
li^ous  functions  at  the  convent  In 
Kalmukl. 

I  believe  the  readers  of  the  Cohgrbs- 
sioNU.  RccoBD  will  delight  in  reading  the 
interview  relating  the  warmth  and  wit 
of  Hawaii's  beloved  Sister  Mary  Aleida, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Saturdw.  April  1. 
1967.  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 
Sierra  Recalu  60-Ykar  Job 
(By  Eric  Cavallero) 

Sister  Mary  Aleida  Wong  Leong  Achong. 
who  is  SB,  sat  tn  her  favorite  chair  at  Sacred 
Hearts  Academy  and  remtnlaccd  about  the 
day  she  took  her  vow*. 

That  was  00  years  ago— on  March  32.  1007. 

ITie  Diamond  Jubilee  will  be  celebrated 
with  a  private  Mass  at  6:10  a.m.  Monday  at 
the  academy.  3253  Walalae  Ave. 

Sister  Mary  Aleida  waa  born  here  of 
Hawaiian.  Chinese  and  English  ancestry. 

"She  has  often  told  us  bow  her  great- 
grandfather came  here  from  England  in  a 
whaling  vessel."  said  Sister  Rose  Kathleen  of 
the  academy. 

Sister  Rose  Kathleen  was  present  yesterday 
when  Slater  Mary  Aleida  held  an  interview 
In  a  shady  spot  outside  the  academy  chapel. 

"She  Is  a  great  nature  lover."  Sister  Rose 
Kathleen  said.  "She  likes  to  alt  outdoors  on 
fine  days  like  this." 

At  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  a  plaque 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Father  J.  Damlen 
De  Veusler.  the  martyr  priest  of  Molokal. 

"Slater  Mary  Aleida  saw  Father  Damlen 
one  day  when  she  was  4  years  old,"  Sister 
Rose  Kathleen  s&ld.  "She  visited  Our  lAdy 
of  Peace  Cathedral  with  her  grandmother  on 
a  day  when  Father  Damlen  had  come  here 
from  Molokal  to  confer  with  the  biahop." 

She  said  Sister  Mary  Aleida.  who  was  bom 
near  lolani  Palace,  also  remembers  seeing 
members  of  Hawaii's  royal  family. 

The  bright-eyed,  ramrod -straight  octoge- 
narian had  sat  quietly  whUe  Sister  Roee 
Kathleen  talked.  But  suddenly  she  leaned 
forward. 

"Have  you  ever  been  bo  Paris?"  she  asked. 
"I  lived  there  for  three  years." 

She  was  referring  to  her  days  as  a  music 
student,  from  1908  to  1011.  at  the  Order's 
Mother  House  In  Prance. 

She  returned  here  In  1911  as  a  music  teach- 
er at  the  academy.  She  taught  many  stu- 
dents before  her  retirement  in  the  1960a. 

"Her  health  U  perfect  and  she  U  preeent 
at  all  our  prayers  and  religious  functions," 
Sister  Roee  Kathleen  said.  "She  can  remem- 
ber things  that  happened  long  ago,  and  she 
can  atlll  speak  fluent  Hawaiian." 

She  said  Sister  Mary  Aleida.  who  was  the 
first  girl  from  Hawaii  to  Join  the  Sacred 
Hearts  Congregation,  lived  on  Maul  for  a 
Ume  when  she  was  about  10  years  old. 

"She  went  to  school  at  the  Fort  St.  Con- 
vent when  she  returned  to  Oahu."  Sister  Roee 
Kathleen  said. 


But  Sisttf  Mary  Aleida  w&snt  listening. 
She  waa  looking  at  a  ferrls  wheel  which  had 
been  set  up  across  the  street. 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago."  ahe  said. 
"Did  you  know  there's  a  carnival  going  on 
next  door?" 


CIA :  Other  Side  of  the  Story— What  Reds 
Arc  Doinc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   BOtTTB   CUOLXMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  11. 1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  recently  about  the  activities 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  re- 
lation to  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion. Unfortunately,  it  Is  possible  to  lose 
one's  perspective  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment. I  think  it  Is  important  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  keep  in  mind  the  ma- 
jor Job  the  CIA  is  doing  and  the  only  way 
to  do  that  ts  to  appreciate  the  extent  and 
the  vidousness  of  the  challenge.  That 
challenge  is  well  described  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  VS.  News  L  World  Report  en- 
titled "CIA:  Other  Side  of  the  Story— 
What  Reds  Are  Doing." 

I  was  frankly  Impressed  by  the  thor- 
oughness and  authenticity  of  the  VS. 
News  ti  World  Report  article  and  I  am 
happy  to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 
CXA:  Oth»  Smm  or  nw  Stost — What  Umb* 

AMX    DOINC 

(When  light  is  shed  on  the  undercover  war 
the  Communists  are  waging  against  the  VM. 
everywhere,  you  can  see  what  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  focce  trying  to  combat 
them.  Soviet  agents  are  formidable,  .un- 
scrupulous, constantly  on  the  offensive  on 
many  fronts.  This  report  on  how  they  oper- 
ate comes  from  top  intelligence  officials,  here 
and  abroad:)  ' 

One  question  that  keeps  coming  up  in  the 
latest  controversy  over  the  Cen»^  tnteUl- 
gence  Agency  Is  this: 

Just  whom  or  what  U  the  CXA  fighting? 

The  answer  Is  found  In  the  other  side  of 
the  CIA  story — the  facts  on  what  the  Com- 
munists are  doing  all  over  the  world  to  pen- 
etrate and  grab  control  of  wganizatlons.  un- 
derwrite treason  and  terrorism,  stir  up  strife, 
stage  revolutions,  steal  secrets. 

It  Is  the  CIA's  Job  to  combat  these  activities 
of  the  Reds  in  the  cold-war  struggle  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  back  alleys  of  the  world 
for  more  than  30  years. 

Prom  Intelligence  ofiBclals  In  the  U.S.  and 
abrxiad  come  authoritative  accounts  of  what 
the  CIA  Is  fighting,  how  the  Communlsta 
operate  and  reasons  for  such  CIA  programs  ss 
subsidization  of  work  in  the  foreign  field  by 
some  student,  labor  and  oUier  Drganlsatloas. 

Disclosure  of  this  financing  brought  the 
agency  tinder  fire,  compromised  some  of  Its 
efforts  and  even  led  to  demands  that  the  CIA 
be  aboliahed. 

Redt  UM  of  fronU.  As  part  of  Its  plot  to 
achieve  world  domination.  Moscow-directed 
Communism  maneuvers  through  interna- 
tional front  groups. 

Worldwide,  U.S.  Intelligence  experts  aay, 
the  Communists  have  II  such  organiza- 
tions— all  under  direct  control  of  the  KGB, 
the  Soviet  Committee  for  State  Security,  "op- 
erational headquarters"  for  Russia's  whole 
cold-war  scheme. 
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These  fronU  are  designed  to  oppMJ  to 
almoet  every  Interest.  There  Is  »  WorW 
Peace  Council,  and  there  sre  lntem»Uonal 
(ronu  for  labor,  youth,  women,  students, 
teacher*,  scientists.  Uwyers.  newspapermen, 
rsdio-TV    workers    and    "Teslstanc*    move- 

™^e  head  of  the  KGB— who  at  thla  Ume 
U  NlkoUl  Anlsimovlch  Shchelokov— U  one 
ol  the  world's  moat  powerful  Communists 
because  hU  agency  controls  all  of  RuMla  s 
foreign  and  military  intelligence  as  well  as 
Soviet  internal  seciirtty. 

In  American  terms,  that  would  be  lUe 
outtlng  one  man  in  charge  of  the  CIA.  the 
FBI    and    all    of    the    mlUtary    Intelligence 

The  importAnce  that  the  Soviet  Union 
places  on  front  organleatlonB  1»  shown  by 
this  example:  

Alexander  Shelepln  was  a  vice  president 
of  the  International  Union  of  Students  when 
It  was  founded  in  I94«.  He  later  became 
a  vice  president  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Democratic  Youth.  Shelepln  then  shot 
up  to  become  head  of  the  all-powerful  KOB- 
He  now  Is  a  top  official  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munlat  Party.  ^  ,  ^ 

Methods  of  operation.  How  do  Communist 
fronts  operate?     Here  is  one  way : 

Fronts  recruit  young  Africans.  Asians  and 
Latin  Americans  for  training  in  Communist 
countries — a«  labor  leaders  or  guerrilla  Oght- 
crs  The  brightest  are  taught  how  to  over- 
throw governments  and  set  up  Communist 
reclmes.  An  ulUmate  aim  Is  to  recruit  young 
Americans.  ^.        ..         w 

A  ma)or  objective  of  KOB.  working  through 
fronts  Is  to  draw  non -Communists  Into  unity 
with  Communists.  Such  a  drive  now  Is  on 
the  upswing  In  Western  Europe,  spearheaded 
by  two  of  the  groups,  the  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  and  the  IntemaUonal  Union 
of  StudenU.  ^  .         ^    ^ 

A  former  KOB  official  who  defected  to 
the  West  says  that  $0  per  cent  of  Soviet 
perBonnel   abroad   are   "tramed   professional 

The  KGB.  this  man  says,  rates  the  US- 
as  its  Mo.  1  target  and  se>eks  to  Isolate  Amer- 
ica from  Its  alUes  on  the  theory  that,  when 
tills  Isolation  is  accomplished,  the  US.  will 
•■cnimble  from  within." 

The  "unite  and  capture"  theme  runs 
through  aU  Communist- front  efforts,  such 
H  the  World  Touth  Festivals  that  draw 
thousands  from  all  over  the  world. 

CoMs  of  these  event*  are  high.  The  Mos- 
cow festival  In  1»57.  for  instance.  U  esU- 
mated  to  have  cost  up  to  150  mllUon  dollars. 
The  Vienna  affair  In  19W  cost  60  mlUlon. 
The  Communist  outUy  on  the  youth  fes- 
UTal  In  Helsinki  in  iwa  was  around  30 
million. 

Another  one  Is  to  take  place  ne«t  year 
In  Sofia,  Bulgaria— and  the  Russians  already 
are  blaring  propaganda  against  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  because  of  the  revelatlcm 
that  CIA  money  financed  trips  by  some  young 
Americans  to  previous  festivals. 

Bonanza  for  the  enf-my.  The  "expos*" 
of  Uvls  CIA  subsidy — which  was  carried  out 
under  national  policy  estabUahed  years  ago — 
Is  described  by  the  U.S.  offlciaU  as  a  windfall 
for  the  CcunmunUts.  At  earlier  festlvmU. 
the  Americans— even  though  few  of  them 
knew  that  CIA  money  was  helping  to  pay 
their  expenses — lucceeded  In  blunting  effects 
the  Communists  hoped  to  achieve. 

In  Communist  countries.  fronU  pay  travel 
costs  for  students,  labor  leaders  and  others. 
Communist  funds  also  have  financed  travel 
by  the  Beds'  American  sympathizer* — in- 
cluding students — to  points  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  to  Red  Cuba. 

The  KGB  Is  said  to  have  almost  unlimited 
funds  at  Its  dlapoeal — despite  RussU's  short- 
age of  foreign  exchange — and  more  man- 
power than  the  CIA,  the  FBI  and  V.8.  mili- 
tary Intelligence  combined.  One  division  of 
the  KOB — the  "Department  of  Disinforma- 
tion." or  Department  D— operates  In  the 
propaganda  field.     It  plants  false  informa- 


tion. Including  forged  documenta,  wherever 
an  opportumty  exUis  to  smear  and  discredit 
the  U3.  specifically  and  the  West  generally. 
In  thta,  Department  D  gets  help  from  such 
fronU  as  the  World  Peace  Council,  the  World 
FederaUon  of  Trade  Unions,  the  Interna- 
Uonal  Union  of  Students  and  the  World 
Federation  of  Democratic  Youth. 

An  lllustrauon:  The  World  Peace  Council 
spread  charges  during  the  Korean  conlUct 
that  the  UJ8.  was  using  germ  warfare.  And 
two  other  Ironu.  the  International  AaeocU- 
tlon  of  DemocraUc  Lawyers  and  the  World 
Federation  of  Scientific  Workers,  aent  "In- 
vestigating commissions"  to  obtain  "evi- 
dence" In  support  of  the  charge. 

What  do  RfdJ  seefcr  What  the  Commu- 
nlsu  are  attempting  to  accompUah  by  un- 
dercover methods  in  every  country  was  made 
clear  In  a  recent  puhue  statement  by  the 
chief  espionage  official  In  the  Security  Minis- 
try of  Communist  East  Germany.  He  was 
talking  about  Germany,  but  he  was  enun- 
claung  the  KGB  Une  for  all  non-Communist 
countries.     This  top  Bed  spy  said: 

"To  procure  information  and  material  is 
only  one  task  of  our  organization. 

"The  other  and  more  important  task  Is 
to  make  use  of  the  material  and  the  knowl- 
edge gained  for  poUtlcal  purposes — to  black- 
mall  the  enemy,  to  demoralize  the  popula- 
tion, and  to  make  the  Communist  Party 
victorious  In  the  whole  of  Germany." 

Uke  all  spymasters  in  satellite  sUtes. 
the  East  German  official  is  under  KOB  con- 
trol. 

In  every  part  of  the  world,  secret  Com- 
munist activity  poees  a  threat. 

Sometimes  theee  acUvitles  arc  flushed  Into 
the  open.  On  one  such  occasion,  in  1W6. 
Communist  financial  support  for  terrorists 
In  Venezuela  was  exposed  when  three  Bed 
couriers  carrying  »330.000  In  cash  were  seized 
and  Jailed. 

Venezuelan  officials  said  that  the  three- 
two  women  and  a  man — were  agents  of  the 
ItaUan  Communist  Party,  which  Moscow  had 
assigned  the  Job  of  smuggling  money  to 
guerrillas  in  Venezuela. 

The  Communist  move  failed  in  that  In- 
atance  because  of  counterintelligence  like 
thai  in  which  the  CIA — according  to  mem- 
bers of  other  InteUlgence  organlzaUons — 
excels.  But  Venezuelan  terrorists  conUnue 
to  get  arms  and  money  from  the  Commu- 
nists. 

One  Communist  faction  in  Venezuela  re- 
ceives weapons  and  training  from  Fidel 
Castro's  Cuba--where.  only  90  mUes  from 
U.S.  shores,  the  KGB  has  a  bg  stake.  Cuba 
Is  a  transfer  point  for  the  Red  paymasters 
and  spymastcrB  In  I^tln  America. 

From  (he  iruide—.  Throughout  South 
America.  Communist  "political  action" 
agente  infiltrate  student  groups  and  labor 
unions,  whip  up  agitation  among  peasants 
and  lubelze  bandiu. 

Communlsu.  Western  intelligence  sources 
say,  control  all  but  four  of  the  naUonal 
student  federations  in  Latin  American — In 
all  oountrtes  except  Oosta  Rica.  BoUvla, 
Chile  and  perhaps  Uruguay.  The  Commu- 
nist-front Intemauonal  Union  of  Students 
claims.  In  fact,  that  82  of  the  world's  na- 
tional student  federations  are  affiliated  with 


In  the  Middle  East,  the  present  Soviet  ob- 
jective, as  defined  by  U.S.  officials  on  the 
scene,  la  to  stir  up  enough  trouble  to 
threaten  the  stablUty  of  countries  in  which 
the  U.S.  has  influence— parti cxilarly  those 
where  Americana  control  big  oil  reserves. 

Examples  of  the  KGB  at  work  in  the  Mid- 
dle Bast  Include  riots  instigated  by  Com- 
munist agents  in  Jordan,  massive  supplies 
of  arms  to  Syria,  bombings  In  Saudi  Arabia 
and  floods  of  Communist  propaganda  pour- 
ing from  Cairo,  which  Is  headquarters  for  a 
number  of  Commimlat  fronU,  such  as  the 
Afro-Aatan  Peoples'  Solidarity  Organization. 

A/rica:  Agents  b«#y.  In  Africa,  the  Reds 
are  trying  to  keep  the  whole  continent  in 
turmoil. 


Btfoacow  and  R«d  China  bankroll  opponents 
of  President  Jomo  Kenyatta  in  Kenya. 
Communist  influence  In  Tanzania  has  grown 
to  the  point  where  the  Government  has  un- 
dertaken to  nationalize  most  private  buai- 
nees.  The  Chinese  Communists  used  their 
embassy  In  Burundi  as  a  relay  point  for  wea- 
pons and  funds  sent  Mu  rebels  operating 
against  the  Congolese  Government  In  Kin- 
shasa. 

In  the  other  Congo,  of  which  Braatavllle  Is 
the  capital.  Communists — including  Cu- 
bans— control  the  military  forces.  In  Ghana, 
until  they  were  thwarted  by  the  coup  that 
ousted  Swame  Nkrumah,  Soviet  agente  had 
penetrated  the  Government  to  the  point 
where  they  controlled  Nkrumoh's  personal 
army  and  were  buUdlng  a  military  base  to  be 
used  for  operatloiw  throughout  West  Africa. 
The  Communtett  r«giilarly  supply  weapons 
to  rebels  in  Portuguese  Angola  and  Moeam- 
blque.  In  Somalia,  the  Army  Is  equipped 
and  influenced  by  the  Conununlsts.  Soviet 
agents  are  fomenting  trouble  In  Ethiopia. 
In  Tunisia.  Communist  penetration  Is  main* 
ly  through  StudenU.  In  Algeria,  Soviet  eco- 
nomic aid  is  a  lever  used  by  the  KGB. 

North  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
a  step-up  of  Communism's  covert  actions  co- 
incides with  the  growing  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence. AU  along  the  fringe  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, KGB  men  are  busy.  One  piece  of 
evidence:  secret  stockpiles  of  weapons,  un- 
covered In  Greece. 

Conununlst-front  efforts  are  paying  off  In 
West  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  In 
1968.  for  the  first  time.  West  German  non- 
•Communist  unions  were  persuaded  to  send 
delegations  to  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Russia.  A  British  trade-union  group  sent 
representatives  to  Russia.  A  Catholic  fed- 
eration of  trade  unions  In  France  was  in- 
duced to  take  joint  action  with  the  Com- 
munist-controlled French  labor  federation 
Some  of  Britain's  non-Oommunl«t  organi- 
zations have  been  heavily  Infiltrated  by  Com- 
munUU  and  used  to  promote  Soviet  propa- 
ganda against  the  U.S. 

One  of  these  groups— the  Campaign  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament — mobilized  strong  op- 
position to  American  nuclear  strategy  and  to 
British  ties  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  British  Union  of  Stu- 
dents is  now  the  top  target  for  Communist 
penetration. 

How  Asia  is  affected  In  Asia,  the -World 
FederaUon  of  Trade  Unions  has  been  the 
principal  transmission  belt  for  Oonununlst 
orders. 

The  series  of  Communist  Insurrections 
which  broke  out  over  recent  yesn  In  coun- 
try after  country — Vietnam,  Indonesia.  Indln. 
Burma  and  the  PhlUpplnee — received  the 
"go"  signal  from  trade-union  centers. 

Although  the  attempted  Red  revolution  m 
Indonesia  In  IB6A  was  smashed,  large  num- 
bers of  Communlsu  remain.  Both  Moscow 
and  Peking  ore  trying  again,  VS.  Intelligence 
offlclohi  believe,  to  rebuild  for  another  revolt 
In  the  Philippines,  where  suppression  of 
the  Huk  uprising  In  the  early  19M)s  is 
counted  s«  one  of  the  CIA's  great,  but  largely 
unpubliclaed.  victories,  the  CommunlfiU 
again  are  trying  to  activate  a  Buk  rebellion. 
A  staff  study  Just  released  by  the  UJ8.  Sen- 
ate's Internal  Security  Subcommittee  snys 
this: 

"Prevloiu  hearings  have  established  that 
Moaoow  has.  In  the  past,  distributed  vast 
sums,  along  with  lU  directives,  through  vari- 
ous secret  chanflels  to  support  subversive 
activities  In  countries  ouUtde  RiJssla.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  practice  continues" 
The  CIA's  role.  Countering  Communist 
activities  inside  the  UJB.  Is  a  task  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  Is  the 
CIA  which  has  the  responsibility  for  combat- 
ting actions  in  the  rest  of  the  world  which 
ore  Inimical  to  the  InteresU  of  this  country. 
In  carrying  out  that  mission,  the  CIA 
must  face  enemies  of  many  kinds— enemies 
maoked  as  "do-gooders"  se  well  as  enMciles 
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trmlnAd  on  the  daric  arts  of  subversion,  es- 
pionage, blackmail  and  aaaaaslnotloQ— all 
dedicated  to  the  Oommimlst  aim  once  stated 
bltmtly  by  Niklta  Khrushchev  and  never 
denied  by  his  sucoewom:  to  "bury"  the  US. 

WHCN  THZ  "CO¥«E  WaS  BLOWW" 

A  veteran  U-S.  Intelllgenoe  oOclol.  discus- 
sing public  disclosure  that  CIA  funds  were 
being  used  secretly  to  finance  some  American 
■tudenU   St  International   conferences,  said 

this: 

"The  U.S..  not  Just  the  CIA.  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  in  this  thing. 

"The  U.S.  still  must  fight  to  prevent  the 
OommunlsU  from  having  all  their  own  way 
In  International  meetings  of  students — or 
teachers,  or  sdentlsU,  Journalists,  labor 
unions,  whatever. 

"But  now  that  the  CIA  oover  has  been 
'blown.'  the  Job  will  coat  much  more.  And 
It  will  take  a  long  time  before  any  VS.  or- 
ganization or  group  can  regain  the  effective- 
ness that  the  NaUonal  Student  Association 
had. 

"These  StudenU  were  not  instructed  how 
to  act,  except  In  a  very  few  coses.  Blaln  re- 
liance was  on  the  American  instlncU  uid 
patriotism  of  almost  all  the  studenU  who 
were  financially  helped  to  attend. 

'TTie  main  arm  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
constant  battle  to  discredit  everything  Amer- 
ican-Moscow's ao-called  "Department  of  Dis- 
information'—has  been  smplng  at  the  Na- 
tional Student  Aasociatlon  for  years.  But  it 
never  was  able  to  prove  anything. 

"Now  the  Americans  have  given  them  the 
ammunition — perfect  ammunition  with 
which  to  flght  any  American  delegation  at 
any  International  meeting. 

"The  Americans  have  acted  to  'devour  our 
own  children.'  " 


Wby  PUUddplua'»  "Wnia  Uw"  oa 
Gui  Decu't  Work 


Eam9<SIC»I  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  OINGELL 

or    MOCHICAM 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  S.  1967 

Mr.  DINOELI>.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  excellent  article  appearing  in 
the  American  Rifleman,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion of  America,  entitled  "Why  Phila- 
delphia's 'Wonder  Iaw'  on  OunsDoesn't 
Work." 

This  \x  a  grim  warning  to  our  people 
of  the  hazard  in  taking:  the  easy  way  out 
on  firearms. 

The  practical  result  of  legislation  of 
this  kind  la  to  disarm  the  law-abiding 
citizen  and  to  afl!ord  further  advantage 
to  the  criminal  to  go  about  unfettered 
In  his  nefarious  actlrltles,  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  yet  another  obstacle  has 
been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen  in  defending  himself. 

The  article  follows: 
Wht     PHXLAon.FinA'B     "WoNosa     Law"    oh 
QVHB   Dobsk't    Wobk 

(PhUadelphla.  "Birthplace  of  Freedom." 
now  seeks  through  civic  leaders  to  give  the 
nation  something  else  again.  lu  local  fire- 
arms law.  firet  In  the  U.S.  to  apply  pistol 
restrictions  to  rifles,  ahotguns,  and  antique 
firearms.  Is  being  urged  as  a  model  for  Fed* 
aral  and  State  leglaUtlon.  So  It  is  of  na- 
tional   Interest    to    find    out    whether    the 


PhlladelphU  law  reoUy  checks  crime — Ito 
avowed  purpose — and  how  it  affecU  legal 
firearms  ownership. — The  EnrroB.) 

The  one  thing  that  the  American  public 
and  lU  lawmakers  need  to  know  about  the 
new  Philadelphia  gun  law  and  lU  touted 
success  In  curbing  crime  is  that  It  l«  largely 
a  myth. 

When  It  oomes  to  reducing  lawlessness, 
effecu  of  t^e  new  law  are  hazy  to  the  point 
of  mvlslblllty.  The  meet  tangible  statistics 
show  that  gun  killings,  ^r  from  decreasing. 
have  Increased. 

Any  claim  that  the  law  itself  is  a  model 
of  modem  legislation  is  part  of  the  msrtb 
and  Illusion.  In  truth,  it  Is  weaker  In  sev- 
eral reapecu  than  a  28-year-old  Pennayl- 
vanta  firearms  statute  that  Is  stUI  in  effect. 

The  officeholder  who  pushed  hardest  for 
the  measure.  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate,  whose 
ontl-gun  zeal  was  almost  fanatical,  now 
looks  like  a  poUtlcal  fadeout.  His  own  party 
leadership  recentlv  refused  for  various  rea- 
sons to  endoree  him  for  renomlnatlon. 

Even  the  Individual  who  labored  most  to 
create  the  law  and  the  Illusion  of  lu  suc- 
cess. Executive  Vice  President  Bphralm 
Gomberg,  of  the  Crime  Commission  of 
Philadelphia.  Inc..  a  private  agency,  has  In 
his  Jousting  against  firearms  taken  on  an 
ethereal  resemblance  to  some  prophet  or 
crusader   from   centuries  long  post. 

The  story  of  how  the  law  came  Into  being, 
afur  previous  attempU  to  pass  drastic  State 
and  local  gun  laws  had  collapsed  dismally, 
unfolds  like  a  legislative  fantasy  footnoted 
with  far-fetched  assertions  and  ocu. 

Among  the  few  things  about  the  Phila- 
delphia Isw  chat  touch  upon  reality  are 
these; 

As  Bill  MO.  it  was  unanimously  enacted 
by  a  bipartisan  City  CouncU  of  17.  It  took 
effect  Apr.  IS.  1965.  Since  then.  It  has  been 
balled  In  radio,  television,  and  press  pub- 
Udty  as  a  triumph  of  crime  control  and  has 
been  virtually  sanctified  In  the  Conprea- 
aional  Record  as  aucb-  Actually,  lu  hypo- 
thetical "victory  over  crime"  oonsiau  prtn- 
clpaUy  of  a  spate  of  defUy  Juggled  sUtlstlcs. 

The  prime  mover  for  the  law.  Gomberg. 
now  a  kind  of  legislative  evangelist  against 
guns,  has  fallen  back  on  rhetorical  devices 
to  JusUfy  It.  At  first  he  upheld  It  as  worth- 
while "IF  It  saves  o«ily  one  life."  This  sen- 
timent, unprovable  at  best,  was  defiated  by 
the  figures  showing  Increased  gim  homi- 
cides. Gomberg  thrn  retreated  to  proclaim- 
ing that  the  Philadelphia  ordlruince  was 
worthwhile  "IF  only  one  serious  crime  was 
averted."  {Phihidelphia  Evening  Bttlletin, 
F*b.  36,  1967. »  Even  that  Uttle  appears  to 
defy  concrete  proof.  In  one  serious  crime 
that  was  averted.  Philadelphia  police  spec- 
tacularly shot  down  3  hardened  bonk  rob- 
bers. The  gun  law  had  nothing  to  do  with 
It.  In  fact,  all  3  robbers  reputedly  were 
armed   with   guns   obuined   locally 

Tet  on  the  slender  basis  of  claims  such  as 
Gomberg's.  the  New  York  legislature  la  be- 
ing beguiled  to  enact  firearms  tneasurea 
stricter  than  the  suppressive  Sullivan  Law: 
the  Senau  of  the  United  States  has  been 
assured  that  repressive  gun  statutes  "do 
work."  and  Pennsylvania's  VM.  Senator  Jo- 
seph S.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  after  receiv- 
ing a  glowing  letUr  endorsing  the  Philadel- 
phia law.  has  become  a  oo-sponsor  of  the 
current  X>odd  Bill.  8-  1. 

Searching  out  the  truth  about  the  Phlla- 
delphU taw  Is  not  made  any  easier  by  the 
fact  that  the  city  has  two  seU  of  offlcLal 
figures  on  homicides.  These  are  complied 
by  different  sgencles  using  different  Infor- 
mation— all  based  on  the  agencies'  respec- 
tive activity  and  findings. 

PoUce  department  sUtUtlcs  on  how  many 
Philadelphlans  get  shot  to  death  arc  based 
on  what  corpse  wounds  look  Uke  and  what 
witnesses  say.  Firearms  homicide  figures 
from  the  medical  examiner's  office  reflect  In 
a  scientific  light  what  autopsies  reveal  as 
the  actual  cause  of  death.  Seldom  do  the 
two  seU  of  SUtlstlcs  coincide. 


Thus.  faUl  shootings  In  1964  numbered 
62  If  you  take  the  police  figure,  71  if  you 
take  the  medical  sutlstic.  In  1965.  the  total 
was  69  according  to  the  poUce,  but  103  ac- 
cording to  the  medical  examiner's  office. 
Police  records  show  69  fatal  shootings  last 
year,  but  the  total  by  medical  sutopsias  u 
75. 

The  two  seu  of  sututlcs  do  agree,  how- 
ever, in  one  respect.  Both  indicate  that  gun 
kUllngs  ba  ve  not  decreased  under  the 
much-touted  new  law.  Tliere  U  nothing  in 
the  sutlBtlcal  tables  show  that  the  ordi- 
nance has  saved  as  much  as  "only  one  life." 

The  new  law  took  effect  Apr.  IS.  190S. 
Thus  S's  months  of  ttut  year  were  not  oov. 
ered  by  It  and  8Vj  months  were.  Compari- 
sons of  1966  and  1966  therefore  are  bardly 
valid.  The  years  that  afford  a  cleancut 
comparison  ere  1964.  when  there  was  no 
such  law.  and  1966.  when  the  law  was  in 
effect   throughout   the  year. 

Here  is  the  comparison  of  gun  kllUa|i  for 
those  years: 
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But  wtiat  do  spokesmen  for  the  new  law 
do?  They  compare  1966  killings  with  ttaose 
of  196S.  not  1964.  As  196S  seems  to  luvc 
been  an  uniuuaUy  bloody  year — two-thirds 
of  It  under  the  new  law — this  comparison 
puU  the  Philadelphia  ordinance  In  a  favor- 
able light  in  peddling  it  as  a  "model"  for 
Congress   and    SUte   leglsUtures   to   copy. 

Thus  It  was  spread  on  the  Congrtasianat 
Record  (Senate.  Feb  9,  1967,  page  IB97i  by 
Senator  Oodd  (Conn. I  that  PhUadelphla 
"gun  murders  decreased  5*^  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1966  '  And  s  sponsor  of  the  Phll- 
adelphU law  implied  to  New  York  lawmakers 
that  It  had  reduced  gun  killings  In  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  by  23.7'!;  In  1966  compared 
with  1965  That  same  night,  a  legislator 
spotuorlng  3  New  York  Bute  gun  bills  went 
on  WNBC-radlo  citing  the  suppoaed  sueoeas 
of  the  PhlladelphU  law,  "similar  to  the  kind 
I've  proposed." 

To  piuiciure  this  sort  of  unrealistic  bol- 
loomng.  two  additional  comparisons  mvolv- 
Ing  the  PhUadelphU  gun  Uw  must  be  made. 
One  compares  It  with  Pennsylvania  SUte 
law.  The  other  controstt  the  facU  and  fic- 
tion about  It. 

Far  from  being  stronger  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania Uniform  Firearms  Act  paasad  in 
1939.  It  differs  in  3  principal  ways  and  In  3 
of   these   it   is   weaker. 

1,  It  prescribes  milder  penalties  for  vloU- 
tlons  than  the  SUte  law. 

3-  It  does  not  apply  to  persons  of  unsound 
mind;  the  SUte  law  does. 

3.  It  extends  handgun-type  reguIaUons  to 
rifles  and  shotguns  altbooigh  ofllolal  figures 
indicate  that  the  longer  arms  are  Involved  In 
far  fewer  crimes. 

lOomberg.  when  asked  recently  what  the 
new  law  covered  that  the  1939  uniform  fire- 
arms act  did  not  cover,  replied:  "Rifles  and 
shotguns.  We  were  unable  to  undersUnd 
why  rifles  and  shotguns  were  Invariably  ex- 
cluded from  laws  of  thU  type.  We  found 
out:  Opposition  from  a  professtonol  orgonl- 
s:atlon.  Also  on  a  fallacious  argument  that 
the  people  hod  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 
So  we  decided  to  cover  them.  The  police 
thought  it  would  be  a  healthy  thing  to  In- 
clude No.  there  was  no  upsurge  of  crime 
using  these  weapons.") 

If  handguns  are  the  favorite  firearms  of 
criminals,  as  anti-gun  crusaders  have  as- 
serted time  and  again,  the  Ptiilndelphu  ordi- 
nance mlBsee  the  point  entirely.  A*  pointed 
out  by  Attorney  Frederick  H  Starling.  111. 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Axsoclstion,  the  ordinance  simply 
duplicates  the  State  law  on  handguns.  It 
also  parrou  SUte  provisions  against  pur- 
chase and  possession  of  any  firearms  for  ooo- 
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Tlctsd  cTtmlOftla,  drug  Bddlcta,  and  habitual 
drunkardi'-but  amlto  p«nona  of  unsound 
mind. 

Where  tbe  Pennsylvania  TTnUonn  Flrearma 
Act  »uthortz«»  up  to  3  years  Imprtsomnent 
and  #3.000.  the  Philadelphia  law  llmlta  Its 
penalties  to  a  maximum  of  BO  days  and  »300. 
Thus  It  Is  poMlble  tar  a  flrearma  law  violator 
to  get  off  lighter  under  the  new  Philadelphia 
law  than  IS  convicted  under  the  old  Pennayl- 
vanla  atatute. 

Aalde  fr«u  il«  Inherent  weakneaeea.  thU 
alleged  anti-crime  meaaure  la  framed  In  such 
a  way  that— like  the  Dodd-Ceiler  BUla  pend- 
ing In  Congreta — It  cannot  poeslbly  cut  crime 
•ubstantlally.  That  Is  because  It  deals  eole- 
ly  with  gun  regulation  when  actually  only  a 
traction,  sometlmea  a  very  small  fraction,  of 
offenaee  involve  the  use  of  flrearma.  ThU  waa 
bfought  out  Indisputably  in.  of  all  places, 
Philadelphia  itself. 

Dr.  Marvin  Wcrffgang.  a  respected  Unlver- 
alty  of  Pennsylvania  profeeaor.  publlabed  a 
scholarly  study  of  Phlladelphta  homicides  In 
1948-52  showing  that  leas  than  a  third  of  the 
killings  involved  use  of  ftTccrm•^.  Cold  steel 
accounted  for  more  than  a  third.  In  a  fourth 
of  the  JtJUlnga.  the  vlcUma  were  simply 
clubbed,  kicked,  or  pummelled  to  death. 

Or.  Wolfgang  based  hia  conclusions  on 
staUatlcs  of  IM8-S3.  What  Is  the  sttuatlon 
now?  Using  police  aUtlstlcs.  as  Dr.  Wolf- 
ganc  did.  here  la  the  homicide  -picture: 
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Thus  It  l)coocnea  evident  that  vhUe  guna 
BtUl  figure  In  oOly  a  minority  of  Philadelphia 
killings,  they  have  been  used  more  often 
since  the  new  law  was  passed  than  before. 

To  anyone  dedicated  to  merchandising 
such  a  flimsy  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
Congress  and  New  Tork  State  lawmakers, 
the  facts  might  aeem  staggeringly  negative 
and   the   task  utterly  daunting. 

Not  BO,  however,  from,  the  calm  and  dig- 
nified viewpoint  of  Ephralm  Oomberg.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Crime  Commission 
and  more  than  any  other  man  the  father  of 
the  Philadelphia  law. 

Although  the  Crime  CommlssioD  llsU  300 
assorted  olvlc  leaden  as  members,  for  prac- 
tleaJ  purpoaca  Ckimberg  ia  the  Crime  Com- 
mission. He  runs  It  with  one  aaslatant  and 
a  aecretarlea.  His  qualifications  include  a 
Charming  and  persuasive  personality,  a  Uni- 
Teratty  of  Michigan  law  degree,  newspaper 
work  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  t>uluth,  and 
experience  teaching  social  leglalatlon  at 
Wayne  Slate  Unlveralty. 

It  waa  Oomberg  who  testified  before  a 
New  York  leglalatlve  committee  that  the 
law  fostered  by  his  commission  "has  been 
a  significant  facCor  in  the  city's  improving 
crime  picture.  .  .  ." 

Quite  accurately,  he  assured  them  that 
law  vlolauona  in  Philadelphia  decreased 
6  4'r  last  year,  compared  with  1965.  while 
they  Increased  nationally.  Hla  remarks  left 
the  impression  that  the  gun  law  played  a 
large  part  In  this. 

( Actually,  official  sources  say.  Phila- 
delphia added  some  1 ,000  policemen  last 
year  and  Commlastoner  Edward  J.  Bell,  like 
his  predecessor  Howard  Leary,  who  now 
hends  the  New  Tork  City  police,  has  em- 
ployed smart  new  antlcrlme  tactics  with 
telling  effect.) 

Oomberg  assured  the  New  York  legislators 
that  It  seemed  "to  be  more  than  coincidence" 
that  "homicides  in  which  guns  were  used 
declined  2Z.7%  In  ie«6  as  compared  with 
19«&.-- 

He  sbat«d  that  the  114  peraona  denied 
tn»rmm   r«"«'*»   under    itw   Philadelphia 


ordinance  Included  "30  convicted  biirglara.- 
36  persona  convicted  of  aggravated  assault 
or  assault  with  lnt«nt  to  kill.  10  robbers.  8 
rapists.  2  mental  patlenu.  and  a  drug  ad- 
dict. 

(Naturally,  he  did  not  mention  the  case 
of  the  mentally  unstable  drug  user,  with  a 
New  York  State  record  of  3  narcotics  convic- 
tions and  confinement  In  Elmlra  reforma- 
tory, plus  hospital Izatlona  for  mental  dis- 
orders, who  waa  arrested  in  Philadelphia 
with  "a  houseful  of  guna"^U  bought  local- 
ly under  the  new  law.  Nor  did  he  dlacuaa 
the  pathetic  woman,  mentally  sick  and  sick 
of  Uvlng,  with  300  known  attempu  on  her 
own  life,  who  bought  a  pistol  easily  under 
the  model  law.) 

It  was  Oomberg.  reputedly,  who  drafted  a 
Crime  Commission  letter  to  US-  Senators  cit- 
ing the  supposed  success  of  the  Philadelphia 
law  and  urging  "the  enactment  of  appro- 
priate leglslaUon  by  the  Federal  government" 
to  the  same  end.  In  this  letter,  the  state- 
ment waa  made  that  oppoeltlon  to  the  Phila- 
delphia measure  waa  "overcome  by  o  jruusive 
demtmstration  of  popular  support  for  regula- 
tion" In  the  course  of  "two  days  of  public 
hearings." 

It  waa  also  Oomberg  who.  after  circulating 
the  Crime  Commission  message  to  the  Sena- 
tors, sent  copies  to  Philadelphia  City  Council- 
men  with  hla  own  comment  that  the  first  year 
of  experience  under  the  new  gim  law  "In  our 
opinion  u  total  and  oomplete  Justification 
for  the  action  of  City  Council  in  giving 
PhlladelfAla  lU  gun  ordinance." 

City  Councilman  Oaetano  Giordano,  a 
South  Philadelphia  deUcatessen  proprietor 
and  a  political  realist,  reacted  by  declaring 
that  the  law  was  a  "Joke"  and  ought  to  be 
repealed. 

Because  of  such  conflicting  statements.  It 
becomes  in  order  to  examine  how  the  law 
actually  came  to  be  enacted. 

To  dlapoae  first  of  the  two-day  hearing 
story,  It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  then  BUI  MO,  got 
In  a  word  unUI  mld-aftemoon  of  the  day- 
long hearing.  When  they  did  get  the  floor, 
the  bearing  had  to  be  extended  until  1:40 
a.m.  the  next  day.  That,  perhaps  technically. 
constituted  the  two  days. 

More  than  50  PhUadelphlans  argued 
against  the  measure.  Most  of  the  600  In  the 
City  Ball  audience  also  appeared  to  be  against 
It.  to  Judge  by  their  applause  co'  sounds 
of  disapproval.  Many  opponents  spoke  as 
individuals.  Not  a  single  person  appeared 
"on  his  own"  In  support  of  the  measure. 
The  35  who  gave  the  'maaslve  demonstration 
of  popular  support"  all  listed  themselves 
as  spokesmen  for  organizations,  sometimes 
for  3  or  3  groups.  Many  were  In  addition 
members  of  the  Crime  Com  mission. 

Executive  vice  president  Oomberg  of  the 
Crime  Commission,  in  maraballing  the 
populace  at  the  hearing,  rattled  off  88  civic 
groups  which  he  said  had  authorised  the 
use  of  their  names  in  support  of  Bill  SBO.  and 
observed  with  unquestionable  accuracy:  ".  .  . 
a  great  many  of  the  supporting  organlxatlons 
and  groups  are  not  repreaented  here  today.  .  . 
Among  those  not  represented,  and  not 
listed  in  the  Philadelphia  phone  directory, 
either,  tor  that  matter,  were-eucb  esoteric  or 
cloistered  groups  as: 

The  Mllllck  Street  Citlsens  AasocUtlon.  the 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Philadelphia  (an  organization,  not 
a  beverage),  the  Junior  Monday  Club  of  Pox 
Chaae,  the  Britannia  Club,  the  Daughters  of 
the  British  Bmplre,  and  the  Ceramic  League 
of  Philadelphia. 

As  laid  before  City  Council.  Bill  seo  would 
have  required  a  pollcs  permit  to  buy  "any 
rifle,  pistol,  revolver,  gun.  shotgun  or  other 
weapon  capable  of  expelling  a  projectile  by 
means  of  percuaalon,  explosive  or  other  chem- 
ical or  mechanical  means" — a  definition  ao 
sweeping  that  It  classified  bows  and  arrows, 
underwater  spear  guns  and  plastic  toy  guna 
that  fire  ping-pong  balls  aa  "fireanns." 


The  original  draft  also  forbade  (he  pur- 
chase ol  any  of  the  foregoing  "flrearms"  by 
Phlladelphlana  in  7  catsgorlsa:  Under  18. 
drug  addict,  habitual  drunkard,  convicted 
of  a  crime  of  violanoe,  "person  of  unsound 
mind,"  persons  of  questionable  moral  char- 
acter, or  anyone  lacking  a  "reason"  for  ac- 
quiring a  firearm.  The  police  were  to  be  the 
Judges  of  all  that. 

CouncU  President  Paul  D'Ortona  explained 
placaUngly:  "All  the  ordinance  attempts  to 
do  Is  to  make  it  a  Uttle  bit  inconvenient 
for  hoodlums  to  buy  guns." 

Howard  Leary,  then  Police  Oommlasloner 
of  Philadelphia  and  now  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City,  where  his  depart- 
ment administers  a  similar  law.  caused  a 
tumult  when  asked  how  the  police  deter- 
mined who  was  of  "unsound  mind."  Leary 
replied.  "It  is  pretty  much  what  the  Individ- 
uals In  the  community  think  of  blm.  and 
what  hla  course  of  conduct  has  been  over  the 
years."     A  storm  of  objection  broke  out. 

Dr.  Paul  Bruton,  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
expreeaed  the  opinion  that  Bill  560  did  not 
violate  the  Second  Amendment  of  the  U.3. 
Constitution.  Unmentloned  In  his  expert 
testimony  was  the  Pennsylvania  constitu- 
tion, also  applicable  to  city  laws,  which  says 
(iRt  Article,  Sec.  37): 

"The  right  of  the  citlsens  to  bear  arms  In 
defense  of  themselves  and  the  State  shall  not 
be  questioned." 

The  Police  Coaunlasloner  had  testified 
that  the  "vast  majority"  of  Philadelphia 
firearms  homicides  were  committed  with 
handgun-1. 

And  the  principal  feature  of  BUI  500  was 
that  It  extended  handgun  regulations  to 
rifies.  shotguns,  air  guns  and  antiques  In- 
eluding  leftover  flintlock  muakcts  of  George 
Washington's  day. 

<Dr.  Halbert  P^llnger.  M.D.,  an  ofllcer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Antique  Gun  Collectors. 
waa  to  point  out  later  than  nobody  in  the 
city  had  bean  killed  with  a  muaaeloader  since 
1801.) 

It  was  Oomberg  who  made  the  bill  pala- 
table enough  for  City  Council  to  swallow. 
He  suggested  elbnlnsting  scuba  ^>eara. 
archery  and  toy  guns;  cutting  the  registra- 
tion fee  from  $5  to  tl.  and  dropping  unsound 
mind,  immoral  character  and  Insufficient 
reason  for  owning  a  firearm  because  the&e 
were  too  hard  to  define.  All  of  this  was  done. 
Starling,  president  of  the  potent  Pennsyl- 
vania Pish  and  Oame  Protective  Association 
that  had  fought  off  much  restrictive  gun 
I^ialatlon,  advocated  "any  realistic  and  en- 
fcmeable"  measures  to  reduce  crime — but 
not  Bill  600.  He  asked  3  questions  that  are 
still  unanswered : 

How  many  homicides  the  previous  year 
could  be  traced  to  pistols  bought  from 
licensed  dealers,  and  how  many  to  rlflse  and 
shotguns  t 

Starling  Jolted  the  gun  law  supporters 
further  when  he  said  that  of  30,000  pistols 
legally  sold  by  licensed  dealers  in  Philadel- 
phia during  the  prevloua  5  years,  "leu  than 
6"  had  been  linked  with  crimes.  "These  flg- 
uree."  he  added,  "never  have  been  challenged 
by  the  Police  Department  or  the  Crime  Com- 
mission." 

Yet  the  law  was  tmanlmotialy  passed. 


Ab  $880,000  Sorprue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUVOBNIA 
UJ  THK  HOnSE  OF  REPRBSINTATIVBS 

Monday,  AprO  3,  Itl7 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, MU1«  CoUege  In  Oakland,  CalU.,  one 
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of  the  oldest  slrls'  schools  In  the  West, 
has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  life  of  the  West. 
The  president  of  Mills  CoUege.  Dr.  C. 
Caston  Roth  well,  personally  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  Is  .a  warm  individual  to 
whom  everyone  responds.  His  tenure  at 
MilLs  is  about  to  come  to  an  end.  and  it  ia 
good  to  know  that  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  his  work  have  contributed 
so  willingly  to  perpetuate  his  name  and 
work  as  indicated  in  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Oakland  Tribune 
on  March  31.  1967. 

I  congratulate  the  trustees  of  Mills 
College,  particularly  its  president.  Mr. 
Eugene  E.  Trefethen.  for  this  tangible 
recognition  of  Dr.  Rothwell.  I  wish  Dr. 
Rothwell  and  his  charming  lady  well  in 
the  years  to  come. 
The  article  follows: 

An  taso.OOO  StranusE 
The  warm  and  personal  relations  Dr.  and 
Mre.  C  Eaaton  Rothwell  esUbUshed  with 
UlUs  College  have  brought  It  a  dividend  they 
never  planned — »880,000  for  Immediate  con- 
itruction  of  a  new  Student -Faculty  Center. 
The  buUdlng  wlU  tie  caUed  "The  Virginia 
and  Easton  RothweU  College  Center"  as  a 
tribute  to  the  college  president  and  his  wUe 
who,  according  to  trustees'  president  Eugene 
E.  Trefethen,  "hare  given  eo  much  of  tbem- 
■eWes  to  the  growth  of  Mills." 

The  money  collected  secretly  by  the 
trustees  and  close  friends  of  the  coU^e,  puU 
the  Mills  Challenge  Fund  3-year  drive  for 
$10  minion  three  months  ahead  .of  schedule. 
It  was  pre8ent«d  at  a  dinner  last  night  In 
the  Kaiser  Center  honoring  the  Rothwells 
and  attended  by  auch  surprlie  guests  as 
StanfcH^  President  Dr.  Wallace  Bterllng  and 
Alexander  Kerenaky.  statesman  who  was 
preeldent  of  the  Busslan  provisional  parUa- 
ment  overthrown  by  the  BolshevDu  In  1917. 
A  cablegram  from  SecreUry  of  State  and 
Mrs.  Dean  Buak  also  congratulated  the  Etoth- 
wells  on  the  almost  $1  mUUon  honor.  Both 
Rusk  and  the  legendary  Russian  statesman 
have  tieen  at  different  times  members  of  the 
Mills  faculty,  and  Kerenaky  came  here  from 
hU  New  York  home  for  the  dinner. 

In  the  original  construction  plan,  the 
student-faculty  center  would  have  foUowed 
at  least  two  other  buildings,  but  the  trustees' 
president  Eugene  E.  Trefethen  Jr.  explained: 
"The  oontrlbutions  of  Virginia  and  Easton 
Rothwell  to  MUls  College  are  countless.  Not 
the  least  of  these  are  their  warm  and  per- 
■ooal  relations  with  the  studenu  and  the 
faculty. 

It  Is  therefore  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  honor  their  dedicated  work  with  the 
erection  of  thla  much  needed  Studeot- 
Paculty  Complex,  The  Rothwell  center  will 
serve  as  a  focal  point  of  the  college's  social 
life  for  generations  to  come — a  fitting  and 
exciting  tribute  to  two  fine  people  who  have 
given  so  much  of  themselves  to  the  growth 
of  Milts." 

Presiding  with  Trefethen  was  Edgard  P. 
Kniser.  chairman  of  the  nationwide  Chal- 
lenge Pund  which  ends  in  June — at  the  same 
tune  Dr.  Rothwell  ends  his  eight'  years  as 
president  of  the  college.  This  three-year 
campaign  la  the  first  phase  of  a  10-year  ad- 
vancement program  to  raise  •23.6  million  for 
physical  and  academic  growth. 

RothweU  Center  waa  designed  by  Morton 
Rader  of  the  architectural  firm  of  Chan- 
Rader  and  Associates,  and  will  contain  some 
37.000  square  feet,  a  complex  of  buUdlngs 
linked  by  covered  walkways,  pattos  and  land- 
scaping. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUIIIEN 

or    TXNNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  3,  1997 
Mr  QUILLEN.  Mn  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  once  again  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
In  regard  to'  the  various  firearms  bills 
that  have  been  Introduced  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Every  day  since  the  session  began.  I 
have  had  letters  opposing  this  legisla- 
tion, and  recently  WKPT  radio  station 
In  Kingsport.  Tenn..  presented  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Martin  Karant  in  regard 
to  these  measures,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  : 

Oon   RSOISTftATION   Laws   ACAOT 

( By  Martin  Karant » 

It  was  over  a  year  ago  that  we  talked  about 
proposed  legiaUUon  to  force  every  ciUien  to 
register  any  and  all  Orearms.  We  said  at 
that  time  that  we  feel  this  would  be  an  un- 
necessary, unenforceable  law.  We  stUl  feel 
the  same  way.  So  do  quite  a  large  numlJer 
of  law  enforcement  authorities. 

We  already  have  on  our  lawbooks  hundreds 
of  laws  which,  if  enforced,  wUl  handle  the 
Uiegal  acquisition  and  use  of  not  only  flre- 
arou.  but  anything  which  might  be  a  lethal 
weapon  .  .  .  knives,  brass  knucks,  chains. 
baseball  bsU.  and  even  fiata.  Tes,  a  man's 
fisU  are  considered  to  be  lethal  weapona 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Forcing  the  registration  of  all  Orearmi 
couldn't  possibly  control  their  Uiegal  use. 
Those  who  use  flrearms  for  Illicit  purposes 
are  always  able  to  get  them  by  breaking  Into 
stores,  homes,  cars  and  so  on.  No  crook  la 
stupid  enough  to  uae  a  weapon  registered  to 
him  or  to  anyone  else  through  whom  the 
gun  might  be  traced.  He  simply  geta  one  on 
the  black  market  or  steals  It. 

A  r«gUtratlon  of  all  pistols.  rlOes  and  shot- 
guns could  only  be  useful  In  s  very  tiny 
numl>eT  of  cases,  most  of  which  would  be  In 
instances  where  a  gun  was  used  in  a  fit  of 
anger. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  opponenu  of 
gun  registration  have  a  very  powerful  lobby 
in  Washington,  hence  auch  a  law  would  have 
little  chance  of  passage.  Oh.  come  now  I 
This  argument  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
a  majority  of  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
are  idiotic  enough  to  ignore  common  sense, 
good  reason  and  integrity  whUe  bowing  to 
the  wishes  of  a  lobbying  group  which  must 
obviously  represent  a  small  numt>er  of  voters. 

Simply  passing  a  law  does  not  mean  that 
a  problem  Is  solved.  As  we  said  before,  the 
laws  are  already  on  the  t>ooks  which  can 
handle  the  situation.  Adding  more  lawa 
only  complicates  the  matter.  If  such  a  law 
were  enacted.  It  would  require  another  gov- 
ernmental Imdy  to  administer.  Hence,  more 
taxes,  more  government  employees,  more  red 
tape  .  .  .  and  for  what  we  are  convmced  Is 
Uttle  or  no  deterrent  to  those  who  would 
use  firearms  In  the  commission  of  crimes. 

We  need  not  more  lawa  .  .  .  but  more  en- 
forcement, by  more  qualified  lawmen,  In 
front  of  well  qualified  Judges  who  think 
about  the  welfare  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  Instead  of  shedding  alUgator  tears 
over  the  plight  of  thriXMW  "underprlvUeged" 


or  maladjusted  criminal  who  preys  on  the 
public.  Harassment  of  police  and  prose- 
cutors Is  a  much  more  fertUe  area  than 
registering  guns.  Why  not  an  all-out  effort 
in  these  directions? 
Think  about  It  t 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE  PRINTING   OF 

DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  ahall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  eatlmnte  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  txwrd,  or  independ- 
ent ofl&ce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  protuible  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  ntmiber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documenu  not  exceeding  50  pages  {V.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec    140.  p.  1938), 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(0.8.  Code.  Utie  44.  sec   13S.  p.  1037). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  oS  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  aale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documenu.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Waahlngton.  D.C..  30401,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent ;  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  ahaU  not  lnt«r- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execuuon  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  hU  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
erni  3nt  publications  under  such  regulsrtlons 
ai  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departments  or  establiahment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  aac.  TOa. 
Supp.  a>. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTCAT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  oT 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  EUfflcient  to  relmmrse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  CoD- 
gresalonai  'Directory.  No  sale  ahaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sac.  160.  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Bepretentatlvce.  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rrcoao. 

PRINTINO  OF  OOWORKSSIONAL  HEOOBD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shaU  be  Uwful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  delivsr  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  RepresenUtlve.  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoKcaksaiOHAi.  RDcoao,  the  person 
ordering  the  aame  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code.  Utle44.  sec.  185.  p.  1943). 


REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 

RESIDENCES  IN     WASHINGTON 

Omca  Addbub:  House  Office  BuUdlng. 

Wuhlngton.  D.C.  30615 

I  Streets  northwest  unle«  otherwtae  stated] 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or   ID&BO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12.  1967 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Idaho's 
winner  of  our  annual  conservation  essay 
contest  was  Jack  Trueblood,  son  of  Ted 
Trueblood,  one  of  our  States  most  illus- 
trious writers.  This  high  school  senior 
discussed  "The  F^iture  of  Salmon  and 
Steelhead  In  a  Changing  Environment" 
so  graphically  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Ricoiu). 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Th«  Purnai  or  Salmon  ahd  Stxelhcad  in  a 

ChANCINO   ENVIBONMrNT 

(By  Jack  Trueblood) 

Por  thouaanda  of  years  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  of  the  Northwest  had  a  clear  paas- 
age  from  their  home  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  spawning  areas  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.  They 
had  only  natural  obstacles  to  surmount. 
Now  they  are  faced  with  man-made  obstacles 
that  they  cannot  poealbly  overcome  without 
the  help  of  man. 

The  Indiana,  of  course,  took  a  toU  on  the 
salmon  and  steelhead.  but  this  was  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  cmce-great  migrations. 
Trappers,  mlnws.  and  settlers  also  harvested 
a  part  of  the  fish  in  the  early  days.  There 
was  commercial  fishing  on  the  Snake  River 
untU  the  early  loco's.  Irrigation  projects 
also  caused  a  loss  because  of  young  flab 
entering  ditches  and  canals  on  the  down- 
stream migration. 

Lately,  a  new  crisis  has  arisen.  A  series 
of  dams  has  been  constructed  on  the  majcu' 
rivers  and  more  are  being  planned.  These 
are  mainly  hydro -electric  plants,  because  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  with  lU  rapid  flow 
of  falUng  watw.  Is  potenUoUy  one  of  the 
richest  sources  of  hjrdro-electnc  power  In  the 
world.  Alone,  the  salmon  and  steelhead  can- 
not pass  these  dams,  «ven  with  the  help  of 
fish  ladders,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  con- 
tinue the  species  forever. 

Commercial  fishing,  also,  has  proven  a 
problem,  since  in  18fi5  the  federal  govern- 
ment agreed.  In  a  treaty,  to  let  the  Indians 
keep  their  ancestral  fUhlng  waters.  The  In- 
dians then  used  only  dip  nets  and  spears  to 
harvest  the  flah.  Did  the  Pederal  Oovern- 
ment  understand  then  that  the  Indians  of 
today  would  t>e  using  power  boats  and  gUl 
nets  hundreds  of  feet  long?  It  Is  also  ru- 
mored that  this  equipment,  in  many  in- 
stances. Is  being  furnished  by  canneries 
(whose  flshing  la  outlawed  on  these  rivers) 
In  return  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
catch. 

Everything  poaslble  Is  being  done  in  the 
way  of  research,  and  action  la  being  taken 
by  those  agencies  Interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  great  natural  resource.  But  the 
problem  of  the  dams  U  stlU  to  be  overcome. 
Pish  ladders  can  taka  the  flah  over  the  dama, 
as  can  tnicka.     But  there  are  tremendous 
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losses  in  getting  flah  over  dams  as  high  aa 
Brownlee  or  Oxbow  on  the  Snake.  If  It 
were  not  for  theee  dams,  the  citizens  of  the 
Bolae  Valley  would  have  steelhead  flshlng 
"right  at  their  own  back  doca-."  These  dams, 
and  the  dams  on  the  Boise  River,  ended  the 
migratory  fish  runs  on  the  Boise.  But,  once 
over  a  dam  and  Into  a  lake,  how  does  a  flsh 
know  where  to  go  without  a  current  to  guide 
him? 

What  about  the  downstream  migration  of 
the  young  flsh  on  their  way  to  the  ocean? 
Uany  are  lost  by  being  sucked  into  turbines 
( 10  percent  at  McNary  Dam  on  the  Colum- 
bia) or  by  losing  their  way  In  deep  reser- 
voirs. 

The  fate  of  many  migrating  flah  la  still 
unknown.  There  are  flsh  losses  that  no  one 
can  explain.  With  research,  we  can  hope 
to  find  answers  to  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions. We  can  hope  to  And  a  way  to  re- 
store the  salmon  and  steelhead  to  their 
former  numbmv,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of 
that  total. 

The  American  people  have  only  lately  be- 
gun to  realise  the  dangers  of  water  pollu- 
tion, another  factor  of  importance  not  only 
to  the  health  of  man  but  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  runs.  Also 
Important  are  water  temperature,  which 
changes  around  dams  and  In  reservoirs,  and 
oxygen  content  of  the  water. 

I  have  thus  far  failed  to  mention  the  great- 
eat  enemy  of  the  steelhead  and  salmon, 
which  Is  the  calculated  defeatist  attitude 
conjured  up  and  circulated  by  so-called  river 
users  who  say  that  the  great  salmon  and 
eteelhead  runs  are  doomed  anyway,  so  dam 
up  the  rivers  and  forget  them.  These  fatal- 
ists had  their  day  in  1965,  when  only  11 
thouaand  out  of  160  thoiuand  spring  ohlnoofc 
salmon.  15  thoiissnd  out  of  76  thousand  sum- 
mer chlnooks.  and  56  thousand  out  of  208 
thousand  steelhead  reached  Ice  Harbor,  the 
first  dam  on  the  Snake  River  and  gateway  to 
their  spawning  area  In  Idaho.  No  one  knew 
what  happened  to  them,  and  for  the  first  time 
In  history  Idaho  closed  the  season  on  salmon. 
The  doom-crlers  said,  "It  Is  the  beginning  of 
the  end."  The  end  of  what?  In  1966  the 
spring  chlnooks.  with  their  great  numbers, 
totally  disproved  this  theory.  We  can  only 
hope  that  tt  Is  the  end  of  the  doom-crler  and 
the  beginning  of  the  pubUc  support  of  those 
organizations  which  are  trying  to  enlarge  the 
migratory  fiah  runs  by  research  and  uae  of 
their  findings. 

Our  problem  compares  with  achool  spirit. 
Only  when  a  team  or  a  group  has  the  baclUng 
of  the  majority  can  It  do  an  effective  Job. 
Only  with  Lhe  belp  and  support  of  the  public 
can  the  great  salmon  and  steelhead  runs  be 
restated  to  our  country. 


CoBfresMBaB  HortOB  Notes  ActiTitiet  of 
Geaesee  CoBserratwB  LcafW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUaS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12.  1967 
Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  43 
years,  an  organization  in  my  congrea- 
slon&l  district  hiA  been  working  busUy 


and  QUletly  to  promote,  within  the  large 
community  of  sportsmen  in  Rochester. 
Monroe  County  and  Wayne  County,  an 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  conservation 
of  land  and  water  resources  and  for  a 
well -administered  program  of  firearms 
safety. 

That  organization  is  the  Genesee  Con- 
servation League,  whose  membership 
has  grown  to  1,000  members.  The  con- 
servation league's  firearms  safety  pro- 
gram, however,  has  InSuenced  more  than 
10,000  men  and  women  In  the  proper 
nuthods  of  handling  firearms  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  wholesome  avocation. 

Through  Its  programs,  the  Genesee 
Conservation  League  has  Initiated  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents  in  the  sports 
of  fishing,  archery  and  sport-shooting. 
In  this  way,  it  has  both  enhanced  the 
enjoyment  which  Uie  participants  even- 
tually get  from  their  chosen  sport,  and 
also  has  made  the  hunting  grounds  of 
our  great  New  York  State  safer  for  the 
outdoorsman. 

Recently,  the  prize-winning  group  of 
Genesee  Valley  Newspapers,  which  serves 
the  people  of  Henrietta,  PIttsford,  Pen- 
field,  Brighton,  and  East  Rochester  in 
Monroe  County,  spotlighted  the  league's 
activities  In  a  special  two-part  series. 
Mr.  Andrew  Wolfe,  publisher  of  the  Gen- 
esee Valley  Newspapers,  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  community  spirit  In  de- 
voting space  to  the  story  of  the  Genesee 
Conservation  League. 

The  series,  written  by  Ann  Pox. 
follows : 

SCHOOL     Foa     Hmnxas — CoNssavATiOH 

LsAOtn:  Bust  ADvocan  or  Sarrrr 

(By  Ann  Fox) 

Budreds  of  14-year-old  boys,  a  fl©-year-old 
grandmother,  a  retired  Italian  Army  colonel 
who  barely  spoke  SngUah.  and  10.000  others 
have  been  Initiated  Into  the  rules  of  hunter 
safety  by  the  Oenesee  Conservation  League 
In  PenAeld. 

Some  have  never  tired  a  gun. 

Othera  are  servicemen  returned  from  Vlet- 
Nam. 

AU  are  complying  with  New  Tock  state  law 
which  requires  a  would-be  htmter  to  com- 
plete a  four-hour  course  In  hunter  safety 
before  obtaining  a  hunting  Ucenae. 

The  course,  repeated  many  times  every 
year,  ts  given  the  -League's  rambling  club- 
bouse  off  old  Penfleld  Rd.  near  Panorama 
Plaza.  It  Includes  sUdes,  lectures,  and 
demonstrations  and  ends  with  the  students 
filing  one  of  the  League  ranges. 

"What  we  Ye  seUlng  is  safety,"  says  Carl 
Stolberg.  of  Rocheeter.  head  of  hunter  safety 
for  the  League.  The  League's  program  Is  a 
pubUc  service.  Instructora  are  volunteers; 
equipment  Is  provided  free. 

"We  want  to  certify  every  person  we  can." 
Stolberg  oonttnues,  "but  we  want  him  to 
be  a  safe  perstm  in  field." 

Majority  of  the  students  are  young  people, 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  ai.  The  per- 
centage of  older  studenta  has  Increased, 
however,  since  the  law  was  changed  to  re- 
qiUrs  aU  hunters  to  paaa  a  safety  course 
before  getting  their  licenses;  previously,  only 
young  hunters  bad  to  take  the  course. 

"Toung  returned  servicemen  gripe  about 
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Tcdtape  when  they  find  out  they  hftve  to  take 
the  courae,"  Stolberg  says,  "but  Dooe  trf 
them  &M  been  antagonistic  after  they  flnlah 
it  We  tell  them  that  nrearroa  are  uaed  by 
the  military  for  killing  people  and  we  want 
to  do  j\«t  the  oppoalte." 

Studenu  learn  the  fundamentaU  of  how 
firerama  and  bo«»  and  arrowi  operate. 
Simple  ballistics.  potenUal  of  the  weapon, 
protective  clotHlng.  basic  woodtmanshlp. 
the  relaUoosbip  of  the  bunter  to  the  land- 
owner and  to  Uw  enforcement  acenclea  »U 
*re  Included.  ^_,  ^, 

They  are  taught  what  to  wear—brlgbt, 
conspicuous  clothing:  how  to  climb  a 
fence — put  the  weapon  over  Brst.  what  hap- 
pens If  snow,  mud.  or  eomethln*  else  ob- 
Binicta  the  barrel— alldes  show  twisted  and 
«pUt  barrels:  and  most  of  all.  to  be  sure  of 
their  target   before   firing. 

"Dae  a  red  handkerchief,"  the  instructor 
tells  them.  "A  white  one  can  look  like  a 
cllmpae  of  white  on  an  animal." 

After   the  sUdes  and  demonstrations, 
class  troops  cmtslde  to  shoot  at  targets. 

"This  Isn't  a  test  of  marksmanship."  8tol- 
berg  says.  "We  want  to  know  If  they  remem- 
ber what  we  taught  them  about  gun  slghu 
and  we  want  to  know  If  their  vision  is  alright. 
Toud  be  Burprtaad  how  many  people  And 
they  can't  see  properly  when  they  cloae  one 
eye  to  aim  a  gun." 

Students,  eapeclaily  women,  have  been 
known  to  freeze  up  at  the  range.  Individual 
instruction  after  the  group  leaves  usually 
calms  them  down  enough  so  they  can  pass 
the  test. 

Instructors  try  to  be  generous  but  some- 
times feel  compelled  to  flunk  somebody. 
Misconduct  on  the  range  is  a  reason  for 
automatic  failure  of  the  courae. 

After  showing  their  targets.  studenU  are 
issued  a  certificate  which  they  present  to 
get  a  bunting  license  Instructors  point  out 
to  them  that  those  aged  14  to  16  can  get  a 
license  but  must  be  accompanied  in  tbe  field 
by  a  parent  or  guardian  with  a  license  or  by 
a  person  over  21  with  a  license. 

"Some  people  think  anybody  who  likes  to 
hunt  is  a  nut."  Stolberg  says.  "We  are  try- 
ing to  show  that  we  care  about  what  hap- 
pens to  hunters.  And  we're  trying  to  show 
hunters  that  it's  not  the  Orearm  that  cauaes 
trouble — somebody  has  to  pull  the  trigger." 
The  hunter  aafety  program  comes  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  League'!  second  vlce- 
proddent,  WlUiam  Thompson  of  626  Penfleld 
Rd.,  Penfleld.  Instructors  are  George  Acker- 
man  of  92A  Creek  St.  and  Walter  AydoUete 
of  1923  Balrd  Rd..  both  of  Penfleld:  Ralph 
Plummer  of  127  E.  Elm  8t .  Ross  Schroll  of 
212  East  Ave.,  both  of  £a«t  Rochester;  Ray- 
mond J.  Spall  o<  Pittsford.  Patrick  Mlcarl  of 
Palrport:  and  Howard  Barry.  Louis  T^ub, 
Walter  Za]ak.  Pred,  Vlerea.  William  Beck, 
and  Mias  Elsie  Stolberg.  all  of  Rochester. 
Miss  Stolberg.  daughter  of  Carl  Stolberg,  has 
been  active  as  an  instructor  for  10  years. 

OoNsvavaTioM    Leactte:     Btjst    Advocate    or 
SArrrr— pABT  2 

Bidden  off  old  Penfleld  Rd..  close  to  busy 
Penfleld  Rd.  and  Panorama  Plaza,  are  40 
acres  of  wooded  hills  and  valleys  owned  by 
the    Genesee   Conservation    League. 

Although  the  League  has  1.000  members 
and  a  43-year-old  history  of  public  service 
and  interest  In  conservation  measures,  nuuiy 
local  residents  are  \maware  of  lu  very  exist- 
ence and  others  have  onlj*  a  vague  Idea  of  It* 
purpose. 

The  Geneaee  Conservation  League  is  Just 
what  Its  name  Impllea — an  organization  of 
ciTlc  minded  people  who  like  to  bunt,  trap, 
fiah.  and  generally  enjoy  the  woods  and  wa- 
ters. It  was  started  in  192fi  as  a  chapter  of 
the  Isaac  Walton  Lea^e.  a  national  conser- 
vation organization,  and  became  the  Oenesee 
Conservation  League  In  1994.  The  Penfleld 
site  was  purchased  in  1949. 

Three  ranges  are  included  within  the 
bouxMlarles  of  Ita  property  which  !■  adjoined 


by  Irondequolt  Creek     The  pistol  range  ac-  Post,  in  a  recent  editorial,  presented  a 

accommodates  60  at  a  time  shooUng  at  35  or  thoughtful  analysis  el  that  ftpeech  which 

60  yard  distance*,  the  rtfle  range  Is  200  yard*  ,^  ^^  ^f  Interest  to  all  Members  of  the 

long;   and  the  archery  field  course  contains  g^jj^^g 


30   targets   at   Tartous   elevations. 

A  one-story  maaonry  building,  40  by  100 
feet,  seating  300  people,  serves  aa  the  club- 
house. It  Includes  a  kitchen,  a  bar,  and  a 
atone  flreplace.  Plana  are  underway  to  add 
an  indoor  pistol  range. 

Officers  are  WUlard  (Bill)  Ruby  of  465 
Wlnton  Rd..  N..  preeldent;  Alfred  Glanton  of 
91  viilage  Lane,  first  vice  president;  WllUam 
Thompson  of  636  Penfleld  Rd..  Penfleld.  sec- 
tmd  vice  president;  Howard  Barry  of  13  Se- 
bastian Dr..  East  Rochester,  secretary;  and 
William  MeOrath  erf  Woloott.   treasurer. 

Ruby  explains  that  the  club's  obJecU  are: 
1.  to  promote  high  standards  of  sportsman- 
ship and  Increase  fellowship  among  lovers 
of  the  out-of-doors;  2,  to  encourage  all  types 
of  conservation  measures;  3.  to  support  con- 
servation legislation;  4.  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic about  conservation   needs. 

&tabllshment  of  the  Genesee  Conserva- 
tion Poundatlon,  a  tax  exempt  fund,  with 
an  iniual  contribution  of  43.000  Is  one  way 
the  League  is  furthering  its  alms.  The 
foundation  supporu  and  helps  worthwhile 
conservation   project*   and    education. 

With  the  Oatka  Fish  t.  Game  Club,  Inc.  of 
LeRoy.  the  League  has  eatabllahed  a  wildlife 
sanctuary  where  conservation  activities  are 
practiced. 

Its  other  activities  include  conducting 
hunter  safety  programs:  maintaining  a 
■peakers  bureau  that  Is  available  tree  to  any 
organization;  sponsoring  Boy  Scouts  and 
Little  League;  and  taking  an  active  part  In 
the  Rochester  Youth  Pishing  Rodeo. 

Members  are  active  In  promoUng  better 
landowner  and  sportsmen's  relations.  Tbey 
work  hard  to  educate  their  member*  and  the 
public  to  respect  their  "hunting  host",  the 
landowner. 

Water  pollution  and  air  poiluuon  battles 
have  involved  the  League.  As  a  member  of 
the  Monroe  County  Conservation  Council,  a 
group  of  17  conservation  type  clubs.  It  has 
played  a  part  In  recent  controversies. 

"The  question  about  clean  air  and  water 
is  not  will  we  get  It."  says  Ruby,  'but  rather 
when  will  we  get  tt.  It  baa  to  come.  The 
volume  of  pollution  keeps  getting  greater 
and  greater  ss  the  population  and  industry 
grows.  Lake  Erie,  right  now.  Is  a  dead  lake, 
biologically.     This  cannot  go  on  forever." 

Ruby  and  Glanton  feel  strongly,  also, 
about  the  possibility  of  new  legislation  about 
firearms.  "We  must  take  an  Intelligent  ap- 
proach to  this."  they  say.  "We  need  positive 
regulations  that  will  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  people  but  will  not 
penalize  the  ordinary  cltiscn." 

"Perhaps  the  btet  soluUon,"  says  Ruby. 
"is  to  Increase  the  severity  of  penalties  for 
committing  a  felony  with  a  firearm." 

The  league  has  several  Inner  cluba-  They 
include  fishing,  rifle,  pistol,  and  archery 
groups  and  a  boosters'  club  dedicated  to  pro* 
motlng  the  League  and  obtaining  money  for 
conservation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  prtnted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlCh,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

ROMKKT    DM    VlXTNAM 

Governor  Oeorge  Romney's  Vietnam  speech 
at  Hartford  on  Friday  skillfully  mingled 
legitimate  criticism  of  tbe  past  conduct  of 
aifairs  with  forthright  endorsement  of  Ameri- 
can objectives. 

He  deserves  great  credit  for  bluntly  stating 
that  he  would  "neither  give  encouragement 
to  Band's  aggressive  course,  nor  undermine 
our  President  in  sincere  efforu  to  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam."  He  handled  the  dilemma  of 
the  opposition  in  war  time  with  deftness 
and  asstirance.  His  speech,  in  fact,  was  a 
model  of  restraint  and  balance. 

He  gave  a  thoughtful  warning  against  sim- 
plistic soluUons.  He  lorthrightJy  stated  that 
"our  military  effort  roust  succeed"  but  be 
warned  against  "devastation"  of  the  North. 
Tbe  Ooremor.  his  speech  made  clear.  U  an 
advocate  of  a  limited  war  policy.  It  is  a  pol- 
icy that  of  all  avaUable  policy  choices  is 
most  likely  to  meet  with  extremist  criticism. 

The  Governor  argued  for  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can military  force  to  interdict  infiltration 
and  supply,  to  knock  out  main  force  units 
and  to  shield  the  South.  He  is  for  a  pacifica- 
tion program,  the  chief  burden  of  which  U  to 
be  borne  by  tbe  8outh  Vietnamese.  He  made 
a  strong  plea  for  a  "peace  of  amnesty"  en- 
listing all  cltUvens  in  tbe  govemment.  He 
correctly  distinguished  between  amnesty  for 
Individuals  and  government  coalitions  em- 
bracing the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
other  subversive  organizations  as  such. 

This  Is  a  responsible  Umlted  war  concept 
that  shuns  the  use  of  air  power  to  Intimidate 
the  North,  to  destroy  Its  indxiatry  or  terrify 
Its  people  and  government. 

This  sober  and  cautious  speech  will  raise 
the  estimate  of  the  Michigan  Governor  in 
tbe  minds  of  all  moderates  in  his  own  party 
and  will  earn  him  new  respect  among  the 
voters  outside  his  party.  His  most  Important 
foreign  policy  utterance  passes  the  first  test 
of  statesmanship — it  offers  no  quick,  easy, 
painless  or  inexpensive  solutions  for  difficult, 
complicated  and  costly  altuaUons.  It  wUl  re- 
assure his  friends  and  give  no  convfort  to  his 
country's  enemies. 


GoTeraor  Koouey  •■  Vittaaa 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  rXMNSTLVAJVlA 
IN  TBJt  SENATE  OF  THE  ONTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Apra  12,  1»C7 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
George  Romner.  of  Michigan,  gave  a 
forthright  and  clearsighted  appraisal  of 
our  role  in  Vietnam  Is  his  April  8  speech 
In  Hartford,   Conn.     The   Washington 


Ruolatioa  ia  Support  of  a  1975  Ceuat  o( 
PopalalioB  asi]  a  Mid-D«ade  Ceniui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  nxw  TOKK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  t9€7 
Mr.  DUbBKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlca,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Erie 
County  Planning  Advisory  Board,  In  Buf- 
falo. N.y..  In  support  of  a  1975  census  of 
population  and  a  mid-decade  cen^u's. 
This  board.  In  carrying  out  Its  reapon- 
aiblllUes  as  an  adviser  to  the  county  of 
Erie  on  development  plana  and  pro- 
rnuns.  has  observed  that  accurate  and 
up-to-date  population  Information  is  a 
key  factor  In  community  planning.  It 
has  also  found  that  our  Federal  popula- 
tion census  every  10  years  is  often  unre- 


Uable  as  a  tool  of  analysis  In  the  latter 
part  of  a  decade. 

The  resolution  follows : 
gssoLonoK  in  Su»roKT  or  a  1975  CiMSTja  or 

POPOt^TXOM    AKO    A    MzD-DbCADB     CWJtgXja 

whenM.  tbe  fedenJ  decenui&l  cetuua  of 
populaUOQ  ha*  been  the  prtnctpftl  autharlta- 
tlve  source  or  da.tA  on  the  nuxnben  and  ch»r- 
»ct*riBtJc8  of  the  population  In  the  local 
loveriimenti  of  our  State,  and 

Whereaa.  It  is  weU  known  that  the  na- 
tion* population  U  growing  rapidly  with 
continuing  ahlfta  of  population  within  the 
nation  and  within  regions,  and 

Whereas  It  ia  also  well  Itnown  that  the 
numbers  and  characterlitlca  of  population 
ut  the  major  concern  of  public  planning 
»genclee  and  many  private  organlEatlona  in 
their  planning  to  meet  the  future  needa  of 
their  areaa.  and 

Whereas  a  population  census  every  ten 
years  U  not  frequent  enough  to  jnwide  use- 
ful information  to  public  and  private  agen- 
dee,  particularly  near  the  end  of  a  decade, 
often  requiring  the  expense  of  a  special  cen- 
sus at  that  time,  and  a  more  frequent  na- 
Uonwlde  count  would  mitigate  this  problem : 

Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That — 

1.  the  Erie  County  Planning  Advisory 
Board  supporta  the  idea  of  a  mid-decade 
population  census,  as  a  practical  means  for 
providing  better  Information  to  the  County 
of  Erie  in  tU  planning  and  reeeareh  actlvl- 
tles:  and 

2.  the  autboritatlon  by  the  Congress  for 
a  population  census  In  1078  is  speclflcally  en- 
dorsed; and  be  U 

RcMlred,  further.  That  copies  of  this  roeo-. 
laUon  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  mem- 
ben  of  Congreas,  the  U.8.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  a  aoUoe  ol  this  action  be 
supplied  to  all  Local  planning  agendoi  for 
thetr  Lnformatlafi. 

Adopted  by  the  Kle  County  Planning  Ad- 
visory Board,  January  TJ.  1M7. 


Ilie  following  la  a  quotetton  of  part  of  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  the  boya  from  our 
community.  I  want  the  people  oi  Indlaw 
to  know  what  is  going  on  over  there  (A. 
Vletnun). 

"Orders  csxne  down  sibout  a  month  ago 
from  nrst  LogisUcsi  Coounand  thai  all 
weapons  wlU  be  locked  up  in  arms  room.  If 
we  should  ever  have  an  alert,  we  would  have 
to  nin  over  to  the  arms  room,  draw  our 
weapons,  then  run  over  to  the  ammunitions 
room  tor  ammo. 

"That  may  take  one  minute  for  us  to  get 
our  weapons,  but  when  170  guys  are  there  at 
the  same  time,  you  can  imagine  the  con- 
fusion. I  would  like  for  you  to  ask  the 
readers  of  the  Robinson  DaUy  News  to  write 
thetr  congreesman  to  help  get  our  weapons 
back  in  the  tents.  We  were  keeping  them 
by  o\ir  bunks  and  If  we  did  have  an  alert. 
all  we  had  to  do  was  get  ammo,  which  was 
distributed  among  the  platoons.  Bo.  I  would 
Uke  to  have  the  readers  try  to  help  tia  get" 
our  weapons  bock.  It  Is,  I  think,  pretty  poor 
to  be  In  a  war  lone  and  not  have  a  weapon." 
Senator  Hartke,  we  appreciate  more  than 
we  can  aay.  your  oourag«K>us  stand  on  all 
aspects  of  this  terrible  and  extremely  frus- 
trating "war"  and  we  wish  to  commend  you 
for  your  great  desire  to  bring  It  to  an  early 
end.  If  there  is  ajiythlng  at  all  we  can  do 
towards  this  end.  please  advise.  We  were 
greatly  disturbed  after  reading  the  above  and 
we  will  appreciate  any  Information  on  this 
situation  you  may  have.  "Hiank  you.  and 
again,  we  admire  you  and  your  courage  oon- 
cernlng  this  seemingly  never-ending  strug- 
gle 

Respectfully. 

Ifrs.  RzBcrc*  Coopeb, 
Chcirman  of  Committee 
(And  31  m«nbers  of  the  OIU  Township 
American  Legion  Auxiliary.  Unit  962). 


A  Utter  FraH  Lefioa  Annfiary  HeMbcrt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  DnnutA 
Dl  THE  SINATK  OP  TH«  UHITEU  STATES 

Wfdnetdav,  April  tZ,  I9S7 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  on  behalf  of  the 
31  members  of  the  American  Legion  aux- 
iliary of  GUI  Township.  Ind.,  citing  a 
letter  from  a  Vietnam  soldier  of  the  area 
as  It  appeared  in  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 
dally  press.  While  I  have  opposed  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policy  In  many 
respects.  I  have  also  said  frequently  that 
as  long  as  that  policy  puts  our  boys  In 
Vietnam.  I  favor  giving  them  what  they 
need  to  perform  the  task  to  whose  as- 
signment they  have  no  choice.  Certainly 
If  the  facts  are  what  this  unnamed  serv- 
ice man  presents  In  hla  letter,  the  con- 
cern of  the  ladles  of  the  Legion  Is  Justi- 
fied. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rzcosd, 
as  follows: 

MxaOH .  IKV.. 

March  IS,  1317. 
Di«  SzMAToa  BAXm:  In  >  recent  Terre 
Baute  dally  newspaper,  the  fonowtng  ap- 
peared In  tbe  "Letter  to  the  Billlar"  oolumn; 


ElccliBt  tke  Prendeat 

EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mrw  tokx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  12.  19€7 
Mr.    CEXjLEK.      Mr.    Speaker.    I   «n 
pleased    to    present    the    views   of   the 
American  Bar  Association  on:  EHecting 
the  President: 

ELECTTNC  TH«  PaCsmCNT — RrCOMlIXWDATH)MS 
0»  THB  AlKaKAM  BAS  AsSOCUTION'8   CoK- 

BOssioK  or  Euectokal  Collbob  RiFOmM 

(NoT«.— On  February  13.  1M7.  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion adapted  the  report  of  the  Commlaalon 
on  Electoral  College  Reform,  thus  placing 
the  AsBOClatlon  on  record  as  favoring  a  con- 
Btttutlonal  amendment  to  provide  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  Proaldent  of  the  United 
States. 

<The  Commission  on  Electoral  College  Re- 
form was  authortised  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates In  February  of  1M6.  and  appointments 
to  It,  which  were  not  limited  to  members 
of  the  AsBOclsUon  or  to  lawyen,  were  made 
by  Edward  W.  Kuhn,  then  Preeldent  of  the 
Association.  Dlflerenl  wallts  of  life,  profes- 
sions and  parte  of  the  United  States  were 
represented  on  the  commission.  Robert  G. 
Storey,  President  of  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  School  of  Law  and  a  former  Pree- 
ldent of  the  Association,  served  as  chair- 
man. 

(In  addition  to  the  recommendations  (or 
electoral  college  refcwin  printed  below,  the 
commission  report  contaJns  background  and 
historical  material  under  these  chapter  head- 
ings:    "Constitutional  Convention  of  1787". 


"Batl/jrlng  Conventions",  "The  Klectoral  Col- 
lege and  the  Constitution",  "The  Eleci(»«l 
College  in  Practice"  and  "Reform  of  the  Xtoc- 
toral  College  System".  In  a  forvwofd  Dean 
Storey  outlines  the  approach  and  work  of  the 
oonunisslon  and  states  that  the  com  mission 
reached  a  consensus,  adding:  "Although 
ther*  was  general  agreement  on  the  recom- 
mendations. It  should  be  understood  that 
not  every  member  of  the  oonmilaalon  sub- 
acribes  to  every  reoommeodatloo.  Ther« 
waa,  however,  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
need  for  substantial  reform  in  the  present 
system." 

(We  publish  herewith  the  recommenda- 
Uons  contained  in  the  commission's  report.) 

It  is  the  consensxu  of  the  Commission  that 
an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution should  be  adc^ted  to  reform  the 
method  of  electing  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent.     The   gminrinrmnt   ShOUld: 

1 .  Provide  for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  direct,  naQonwlde  pop- 
ular vote: 

a.  Require  a  candidate  to  obtain  at  laast  iO 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  In  order  to  be 
elected  President  or  Vice  President; 

3.  Provide  for  a  national  runoff  election 
between  the  two  top  candidates  in  the  event 
no  candidate  receives  at  least  40  per  cent  otf 
the  popular  vote; 

4.  Require  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  be  voted  for  Jointly; 

5.  Empower  Congress  to  determine  the 
dftys  on  which  the  original  election  and  the 
runotr  elecUon  are  to  be  held,  whlob  days 
ahall  be  uxiifonn  throughout  the  United 
States; 

a.  Provide  that  the  places  and  manner  of 
holding  the  presidential  election  and  the  In- 
clusion of  tbe  names  of  candldatea  on  the 
ballot  shall  be  prescribed  In  eAch  state  by 
the  legislature  thereof,  with  the  proviso  that 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulations; 

7.  Require  that  the  voters  for  Prartdent 
and  Vice  President  In  each  state  shall  have 
the  quallflcaUons  requisite  for  persons  voting 
therein  for  memt>er»  of  Oongresa.  with  the 
proviso  that  each  state  may  adopt  a  lees 
restrictive  residence  requlr«nent  for  voting 
for  President  and  Vice  President  provided 
that  Congress  may  adopt  uniform  afe  and 
residence  requirements;  and 

8.  Contam  appropriate  provisions  In  case 
of  the  death  of  a  candidate. 

DnSCT.    MATXOMWUM    FOPDIAK   VOnS 

The  electorlal  college  method  of  electing  a 
President  of  the  United  States  is  archaic,  un- 
democratic, complex,  ambiguous,  indirect 
and  dangerous.  Am.ong  other  things,  the 
present  system  allows  a  person  to  becooae 
President  with  fewer  popular  votes  than  bis 
major  opponent;  grants  all  of  a  state's  elec- 
toral votes  to  the  winner  of  the  most  popu- 
lar votes  In  the  state,  thereby  cancelling  all 
minority  votes  cast  in  the  state;  makes  It 
poeelble  for  Presidential  electors  to  vote 
against  the  national  candidates  of  thetr 
party;  awards  all  of  a  sUte's  electoral  votes 
to  the  popular  winner  to  the  state  regardless 
of  voter  turnout  In  the  state;  assigns  to  each 
state  at  least  three  electoral  votes  regardless 
of  Its  Blse;  falls  to  take  into  account  popula- 
tion changes  in  a  state  between  censuses: 
allows  for  the  possibility  of  a  President  and 
a  Vice  President  from  different  political 
parties;  and  employs  an  uniepreoentatlve 
system  of  voting  for  President  m  tbe  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  system  gives  too 
much  weight  to  aome  voters  and  too  little  to 
others;  discourages  voter  turnout  In  many 
■tates;  gives  excessive  pow«  to  organised 
groups  In  states  where  the  parties  are  evenly 
matched,  since  such  groups  sometimes  are 
able  to  swing  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  a 
state  to  one  candidate  or  the  other;  limits 
campaigns  to  pivotal  autoe  and  nominations 
for  the  Presidency  to  persons  from  large 
states;  places  an  undue  premium  on  the  ef- 
fects of  fraud,  accident,  and  other  factors 
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(loM  >  lUglit  i*»n««  a  ttu  populM  Tote 
i»T  (KtennliK  who  nodn*  •  »t»te«  axon 
«lertor»l  »ot«:  »nd  »Uow»  lor  poMlbH  »lju»e 
»nd  tru«raOon  of  Uie  popular  will  txaMB 
«at»  l»gl«l»turM  biive  the  plenary  power  to 
MtabUsb  the  metliod  ot  •ppolntment  oj 
elector*.  ^        ^^_. 

WUlle  OMre  may  be  no  perfect  metho* 
of  ilectlni  a  Pieaiaent,  we  beUere  ttrt 
direct,  nationwide  popular  Tot*  la  tUe  Beet 
of  all  poaalble  method* '  It-oflere  the  moet 
direct  and  democratic  way  ot  electing  a 
Preeldent  and  would  more  accurately  refl«:t 
the  WUI  ot  the  people  than  any  other  ijatem. 
The  TOte  of  eyery  IndlYldual  In  the  oon- 
rtltuency  (Including  the  Dlrtrlct  of  Colum- 
bUI  would  be  of  equal  weight.  a>  It  now  to 
in  eVecUona  for  the  Onlted  Statea  Senate 
and  Houae  ot  Repreaentatlyee  and  tor  atate- 
wlde.  manlolpal,  county,  town  and  ylUage 
offloM  throughout  the  United  atatee. 

Direct  popular  »ote  would  eliminate  the 
principal  defecM  In  the  preeent  lystem.  It 
wtaild  eliminate  the  unit  vote  rule  or  the 
wlnner-taie-all  feature  which  totally  aup- 
pioeirn  at  an  Intermediate  atage  all  minority 
Totea  caat  In  a  atate.  It  would  do  away  with 
the  eyer-preaent  poaalbUlty  of  a  pereon  be- 
ing elected  President  with  fewer  popular 
TOtee  than  hla  major  opponent,  aa  haa 
happened  on  a  tew  occaalona  In  American 
blatory.  It  wwild  abollab  the  office  of  Preal- 
deotlal  elector,  which  1*  an  anachronlam  and 
a  thr«at  to  the  imootb  functioning  ot  the 
elective  prooeM.  It  would  mlnlmlle  the 
eScctt  ol  accident  and  fraud  In  contiolllng 
the  outcome  of  an  entire  election.  It  would 
out  a  premium  on  voter  turnout  and  en- 
bounge  increaaed  poBUcal  aotlvltlea 
throughout   the   country. 

We  do  not  oonalder  the  objectlona  that 
have  been  made  to  direct  popular  vote  ai 
auOclent  to  overcome  the  nmneioua  advan- 
tage! which  attach  to  euch  a  method. 

F^h&pe  the  moet  Importajot  objection  that 
baa  twen  voiced  to  direct  election  1«  that  It 
would  lead  to  a  prollterauon  ol  parUee  and 
weaJUn  the  American  two-p*rtj;ay>tem.  The 
wlnhcr-take-all  feature  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege ayatem  undoubtedly  la  conducive  to  the 
blpartlaan  pattern  by  limiting  the  ellecOve- 
n«aa  of  vote*  for  minority-party  candldatea. 
although  there  have  been  tlmea  when  third 
partlaa  have  played  an  Important.  It  not  de- 
elalve,  role  In  Preddentlal  elections. 

It  ibould  be  noted  that  aeveral  factora. 
not  the  electoral  coUege  alone,  have  worKed 
to  produce  our  two-party  eyetem.  Autborl- 
Ues  who  have  atudled  our  party  eyatem  In 
(teat  depth  attribute  the  dualljin  to  both 
nonlnatltutlonal  and  Inatltutlonal  factors.* 
There  la  general  agreement  that.  Institution- 
ally, the  aelectlon  of  repreeentatlvee  by  plu- 
rality vote  from  single  member  dUtrlcts  has 
aCrongly  encouraged  and  re-enforced  the  two- 
party  atructure.  Neither  this  factor  nor 
other  contributing  tactors  would  be  changed 
by  direct  elecUon  ot  the  President.  They 
would  continue  to  operate  to  support  the 
two-party  system.*  Moreover,  our  recom- 
mendatlosis  do  Include  factors  which,  we 
think,  would  have  a  substantia]  tendency  to 
support  the  two-party  system. 

We  recommend  that  a  candidate  should 
receive  at  least  «  per  cent  of  the  popular 
vote  In  order  to  be  elected  President.  A  40 
per  cent  plurality  requirement  wotild  en- 
courage facUons  and  spUnter  groups  to  op- 
erate, aa  now.  within  the  framework  of  the 
major  parties,  since  only  a  major  candidate 
woiUd  be  In  a  position  to  obtain  such  a 
vote.  At  present,  third  parties  have  the 
power  to  "tip  the  balance"  In  a  relatively 
dcee  election  by  drawing  crucial  votes  trom  a 
candidate.  The  power  ot  third  parties  would 
t>e  considerably  reduced  under  a  40  per  cent 
rule  t>ecause  the  likelihood  of  a  third-party 
candidate  obtaining  30  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  Is  small.  A  group  existing  ontslds 
of  either  of  the  major  parties  would  not  be 
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able  to  thrive  In  view  ot  the  certainty  of 
defeat.  ^         . 

We  further  recommend  that  there  be  a 
naUonal  ruhoff  popular  election  between  the 
top  two  candidates  In  the  event  that  no  can- 
didate receives  at  leaet  40  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote.  A  runoff  between  the  blghast 
two  would  se«n  to  have  the  tendency  to  Umlt 
the  number  of  minor  party  candidates  In 
the  field  In  the  original  election  because  It 
U  Improbable  that  a  minor  candidate  would 
be  one  of  the  top  two.  and  the  Influence 
of  such  a  group  would  be  asserted  more  ef- 
fectively, as  now.  before  the  major  party 
nomlnaUons  and  platforms  are  determined. 
In  addition.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  It 
U  no  easy  matter  for  a  group  to  become  a 
national  party.  It  would  have  to  comply 
with  the  various  state  requirements  for  the 
formation  ot  a  party.  These  requirements 
are  not  easily  met  by  minor  partlea. 

It  to  alao  said  that  direct  election  of  the 
President  would  wipe  out  state  Unoe  or  de- 
stroy our  federal  system.  The  foUowlng 
should  be  noted : 

The  President  to  our  higheet  naUonaUy 
elected  ofBdal.  He  occupies  the  most  power- 
ftU  oflloe  In  the  world.  The  problems  and 
the  tosues  with  which  he  deals  are  largely 
nauonal  In  character.  It  to  only  fitting  that 
he  be  elected  dlrecUy  by  the  people. 

Under  direct  elections  as  embodied  In  our 
reoonuneodatlons.  statss  would  continue  to 
play  a  vital  role  In  the  elective  prooesa.  They 
would  continue  to  have  the  primary  reepon- 
BlblUty  for  regulaUng  the  places  and  manner 
of  holding  the  PrertdenUal  election,  for 
establishing  quallflcatloivB  for  voting  In  such 
elections,  and  for  controlling  pollUcal  activ- 
ity within  their  state  boundarlea. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  federal  system 
would  be  destroyed  by  direct  elocuon  of  the 
President  and  Vice  Preeldent.  As  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  has  stated : 

IT|he  Federal  system  to  not  strengthened 
through  an  antiquated  device  which  has  not 
worked  as  It  wss  Intended  to  work  when  It 
was  Included  In  the  Constitution  and  which, 
K  anything,  has  become  a  dlvUlve  force  In 
the  Federal  system  by  pitting  groups  ot 
Statee  against  groups  of  States.  As  I  see 
the  Federal  system  In  contemporary  practice, 
ths  House  of  Repreeent«tiv«a  to  the  key  to 
the  protecUon  of  dtolrlct  Intereau  as  dto- 
trlct  intereet*.  Just  aa  the  Senate  to  the  key 
to  the  protecUon  ot  State  Interests  as  SUte 
Interests.  These  Instrumentaliara,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Senate,  are  the  principal  con- 
stltutlonsa  safeguards  of  the  Federal  system. 
but  the  Presidency  has  evolved,  out  ot  neces- 
sity Into  the  principal  political  office,  as  the 
courts  have  become  the  principal  legal  bul- 
wark beyond  dtotrlots.  beyond  SUtes.  for 
safegusrdlng  the  InteresU  ol  all  the  people 
m  all  the  States.  And  since  such  to  the  case. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Preeldency  should  be 
subject  to  ths  direct  and  equal  control  of 
aU  the  people." 

There  to  the  view  that  the  practical  ob- 
jection to  direct  election  to  that  It  would 
never  be  proposed  by  Congress  as  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  or  raafled  by  the  nec- 
essary number  ot  state  legislatures.  In  this 
connection.  It  to  Interesting  to  note  that 
members  of  Congress  trom  both  large  and 
amaU  states  have  been  leading  proponenu 
of  direct  election.  Recent  lupporters  In- 
clude Senators  Aiken,  Bsyh.  Bible.  Burdlck. 
Byrd.  Clark.  E>ougla*.  Magnuson,  Mnlufleld. 
Morse.  Muskle.  Nelson  end  Smith.  Moreover, 
thirteen  statea.  both  large  and  small,  re- 
cently attempted  to  have  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Dnlted  SUtes  strike  down  ss  uncon- 
stitutional the  unit  vote  feature  of  our  sys- 
tem,' 

significantly,  a  recent  poll  of  state  legto- 
Utora  was  conducted  by  Senator  QuenUn 
H.  Burdlck  ot  North  Dakota  to  determine 
their  preferences  regarding  electoral  reform. 
The  publtohed  results  revealed  thst  over  6» 
per  cent  of  the  more  than  3.200  leglalators 
1^  responded  Indicated  that  they  wonld 


support  a  direct  popular  vote  for  Prealdent.' 
We  are  advised  that  since  the  published  re- 
sults, over  1.000  addlUonal  legislators  have 
rreponded.  with  a  similar  ratio  of  support  for 
direct  popular  vote.  Thto  support,  more- 
over, comes  from  both  small  and  large  states 
In  all  parts  ot  the  coun^. 

In  summary,  direct  elecUon  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  t)e  In  harmony  with  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy  of  one  person,  one  vote.  "The 
conception  ot  pollUcal  equality  trom  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  to  Lincoln's  Oet- 
tysburg  Address,  to  the  Fllteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, and  Nineteenth  Amendmenu  can 
mean  only  one  thing— one  person,  one 
vote."'  Thto  equality  In  voting  abould  ex- 
tend above  all  to  the  Presidency. 

pi.uaaijrrT  or  at  lkast  so  nacxNT 
We  recommend  thst  a  candidate  should  re- 
ceive St  least  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vou 
to  be  elected  Preeldent.  We  chose  s  40  per 
cent  limitation  rather  than  a  lesaer  or  greater 
one  for  several  reasons. 

A  figure  leas  than  40  per  cent  would  not 
furiMh  a  sufficient  mandate  for  elecUon  to 
the  Prealdeney.  It  also  oould  have  the 
eflect  ot  weakerUng  the  tero-party  system 
by  encouraging  the  formaUoD  ot  splinter 
parties,  since  a  figure  leee  than  40  per  cent 
would  Increase  the  cluuicee  of  a  minor  party 
candidate  being  able  to  become  President. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  majority  vote  re- 
quirement or  a  llmltaOon  of  greater  than  40 
per  cent  would  Increase  tbe  possibility  ot 
having  to  use  the  machinery  establtohed  to 
handle  a  case  where  no  candidate  recelvea 
the  required  vote.  That  this  poeslblUty 
wotild  be  Increased  U  underscored  by  the 
tsct  thst  fourteen  Presidents  received  Itm 
than  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  Eleven 
ot  the  fourteen  received  between  46  and  50 
per  oeikt.  and  one  between  40  and  46  per 
cent.  Abraham  Lincoln  received  M.79  per 
cent  In  18«0.  but  hto  name  did  not  appear 
on  the  ballot  In  ten  etates.  John  Qulncy 
Adams  received  S0.&4  per  cent  In  1124.  but 
Andrew  Jackson  received  43.18  per  cent,  and 
six  states  did  not  choose  their  electors  by 
popular  vote. 

Oulded  by  what  Is  reasonahly  foreseesbis 
under  a  method  of  direct  election,  a  flgujs 
of  40  per  cent  would  render  extremely  re- 
mote the  possibility  of  having  to  rseort  to 
the  contingent  elecUon  procedure  A  40  per 
cent  rule,  ss  noted,  would  be  conducive  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  two-party  tradlUon. 
and  It  would  be  consistent  with  the  principle 
ot  plurality  voting  which  operates  In  Con- 
gressional electtons  and  In  elections  for 
statewide  and  local  omcee  throughout  the 
United  Statea. 

KATioNsi,  aiTirorF  anwasM  moHaar  two 
Although  we  believe  that  the  use  of  any 
conungent  election  mschlnery  would  be  rsn. 
It  nevertheleee  U  eesentlsl  to  provide  In  sn 
amendment  for  the  case  where  no  oandldsM 
reoelvee  the  required  vote.  In  such  event. 
we  recommend  that  a  national  runoB  elec- 
Uon be  held  between  the  two  top  candi- 
dates.' Thto  would  assure  that  whoever  was 
elected  President  wss  the  winner  ot  the  most 
popular  vot».  and  It  would  keep  the  elec- 
tion ot  the  Preeldent  where  It  helongs- 
dlreotly  with  the  people. 

The  preeent  procedure  of  handling  a  con- 
tingent election  not  only  to  archaic  and  un- 
democraUc  but  to  fraught  with  perils.  Under 
It  the  House  ot  Representatives  chooses  the 
President  from  the  top  three  candidates,  with 
each  state  having  one  vote  regardless  of  Its 
populaUon.  If  a  state  delegaUon  to  evenly 
divided,  the  delegaUon  will  have  no  vote  In 
casting  their  votes,  the  states  representatives 
can  dlsregsrd  completely  the  populsr  vote 
received  by  ths  candldatea  In  their  state  « 
in  the  nation  at  large.  As  the  pollUcal  align- 
ment ot  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1849  demonstrated,  an  election  there  could 
weU  have  resulted  In  a  deadlock.  Moreover. 
since  the  Senate  selects  the  Vice  President 
under  present  contlngsnt  elecUon  procedure. 
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there  could  b«  ft  Praddoit  from  one  pftrty 
md  ft  Vice  PrBBldent  trom  anotber.  ThU  U 
poMible  becAUM  the  politlcftl  eilenmeot  oC 
each  Ho\i»e  might  be  dillereDt,  tbe  method 
ot  voilng  and  the  requirement  for  election 
is  not  the  same  in  e*ch  houM,  and  the  Houae 
Mlect£  the  Prealdent  frocn  the  "hlgheat  three" 
wWle  the  Senate  chooaee  the  Vice  President 
from  the  "highest  two". 

We  gave  serious  conaiderailon  to  the  pro* 
po«al  that  the  eontlnf  ent  elecUon  procedure 
be  changed  In  a  Joint  session  ot  Congress  with 
Mch  member  having  one  vote.  This  method 
U  certainly  superior  to  present  procedure. 
but  It  Is  not  BB  desirable  ae  having  the  people 
dect  the  Preeldent  under  all  clrcumsUncea. 

Renllstlcally.  an  election  In  Cocgress  la 
likely  to  involve  poUticftl  deals  and  pressures 
and  to  place  the  President  In  a  pc»lUon  of 
Indebtedness  to  those  who  voted  for  hira. 
It  could  result,  as  past  history  shows.  In 
members  carting  their  votes  contrary  to  the 
popular  vote  received  by  the  vartcus  csndl- 
dstea  In  their  dUtrtcts  or  states  or  In  tbe 
nation  at  large.  If  voting  In  Congress  fol- 
lowed party  lines,  and  the  winner  of  the 
popular  plurality  In  the  nation  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  pftrty  In  Congress,  be 
would  lose  the  election. 

Slgnlflcantly.  following  the  election  of 
1S24.  the  last  time  the  House  of  Repre- 
•enUUves  had  to  choose  the  President,  ft 
concerted  effort  was  made  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  ellmlnaU  tbe  posslbiuty  of 
an  election  ever  again  devolving  on  the 
House.  In  1636  a  resolution  to  this  eflect 
passed  tbe  House  by  a  vote  of  138  to  SS." 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  witb  provision 
for  a  runoff  elecUon,  voters  might  t>e  more 
Inclined  to  cast  "protest"  votes  for  minor 
candidates  In  the  original  election  on  tbe 
ssiumptlon  that  they  will  have  another  op- 
portunity to  make  their  votes  "count".  We 
do  not  subscribe  to  this  view.  In  a  close 
election  where  a  runoff  would  be  a  real  pos- 
sibility, we  believe  voters  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  vote  fof  ft  csJuUdste  with  an  ac- 
tual chance  of  elecUon. 

Admittedly,  there  are  some  practical  ob- 
jections to  a  nftUonal  runoff,  but  we  do  not 
thmk  that  they  are  by  any  means  such  as 
to  make  It  unworlcable-    Our  fiurveys  and  in 


certifying  votes,  deciding  disputed  quesUons. 
and  handling  the  details  for  a  second  elec- 
tion. Tbe  replies  of  various  state  election 
officials  to  our  Inquiries  Indicate  that  at 
least  several  weeks  would  be  required  before 
ft  runoff  could  be  held.  In  that  connection, 
we  note  that  the  present  runoff  dates  in  the 
Southern  sUte  primaries  are  approximately 
ave  weeks  after  tbe  first  elecUon  In  one 
state,  four  weeks  In  tbree,  three  weeks  In 
three  and  two  weeks  In  two  states. 

There  now  exist  state  procedures  for  can- 
vassing the  popular  vote,  certifying  the  num- 
ber of  votes  received  by  each  candidate  and 
deciding  election  contests  pertaining  to  tbe 
selecUon  of  the  electors,  who  are  required 
to  meet  to  cast  their  votes  on  the  Monday 
after  tbe  second  Wednesday  In  December  ( or 
forty-one  days  after  tbe  November  election  I. 
Many  of  these  procedures,  with  appropriate 
amendmenu.  could  be  used  If  the  President 
were  elected  directly  In  November.  In  the 
case  of  a  runoff,  they  would  have  to  be  re* 
employed  after  tbe  runoff  In  declaring  the 
results. 

Under  preeent  federal  law.  If  a  contest 
arises  in  any  state  over  the  appointment  of 
electors,  the  state  itself  Is  authorised  to  de- 
termine the  contest.'^  It  must  do  so  by  a 
"Anal  determlnaUoQ"  at  least  six  days  be- 
ton  the  meeting  of  the  electors  In  Decem- 
ber. If  tbe  state  BO  determines,  its  determi- 
nation Is  conclusive  when  certified  by  the 
Governor  under  tbe  state's  seal.  If  the  state 
does  not  so  determine,  the  approval  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  Is  necessary  before  the 
state's  electoral  vote  can  be  counted.  It  Is 
not.  however,  until  January  6  that  the  elec- 
toral votes  arc  counted  twfore  a  )olnt  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  would  seem  tbat  much 
of  this  procedure  could  be  adapted  to  a  sys- 
tem of  direct  election. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  Amertcan  ca- 
pacity to  work  out  the  practical  aspects 
of  ft  rimoff  election,  as  have  other  nations 
and  certain  sta*«a. 

KLSCnOH    1XCUL.STIONB 

We  recomjnend  that  the  state  legislatures 
oonUnue  to  have,  as  at  present,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  prescribing  the  places  and 
manner  of  holding  the  presldenUal  eJectloa 
and  for  including  the  names  of  the  cacdl 


ifloaUons  for  voting  for  electors.  Direct  elcc- 
Uoa  of  the  President  would  require  sosns 
provision  In  tbe  Constitution  rcgftrdlng  the 
quallAcftUons  for  voting  in  a  pnasidentlftl 
elecUon.  Tbe  OonsUtuUon  now  provides 
tbftt  tbe  quftllfl cations  for  voting  for  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  tbe  same  aa  those 
for  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
or  tbe  Btftte  legislatures.'*  The  ftctual  quaU- 
flcaUons  are  defined  by  state  law. 

We  recommend  tbat  the  quaUflcaUons  for 
voUng  In  a  presldenUal  election  be  tbe  same 
as  those  for  voUng  for  members  of  Congress 
llila  would  make  substanUslly  uniform  the 
qualifications  for  voting  In  both  state  and 
federftl  elecOona.  Of  oourae.  any  amend- 
ment will  have  to  use  language  which  cotild 
not  be  construed  so  as  to  nullify  by  ImpU- 
caUon  the  proscrlpUons  of  the  Twenty - 
fourth  Amendment  (anu-poU  tax)  with  re- 
spect to  voUng  In  federal  elecUona.  In  addi- 
tion, there  should  be  a  permissive  clause 
In  any  amendment  allowing  the  states  to 
adopt  leas  restilcUve  residence  requlrcmenU 
for  voting  in  presidential  elections.  TTils  is 
necessary  In  anler  not  to  inTflUdate  tbe  Uws 
of  those  states  that  have  established  special 
residence  requirements  for  voUng  in  presl- 
denUal elecUona.  These  laws  extend  tbe 
right  to  vote  either  to  new  resldenu.  even 
though  they  do  not  meet  the  residence  re- 
qulremcnu  for  voUng  in  other  elecUona.  or 
to  former  residents  until  they  are  eligible 
to  qualify  to  vote  in  their  new  states. 

We  also  recommend  that  Congress  be  given 
the  reserve  power  to  adopt  uniform  age  and 
residence  qualiflcaUona.  It  Is  probable  that, 
as  wltb  other  reserve  powers.  Congress  might 
not  have  to  exercise  this  power.  parUcularly 
in  new  of  tbe  increasing  tendency  on  tbe 
part  of  the  states  to  make  uniform  tbelr 
qualifications  for  voUng  in  elections.  ThlB 
tendency  Is  certainly  to  be  encouraged. 
Thus,  forty-six  states  now  have  sge  twenty- 
one  as  the  minimum  voting  age;  and  more 
than  one  third,  with  others  soon  to  follow, 
have  adopted  spedai  residence  requlremwito 
for  ToUng  in  presldenUal  eiecUons.  More- 
over the  Twenty-fourth  Amendment  pre- 
vent^ a  state  from  Imposing  a  poU  «»»  Q* 
other  t&x  as  a  oondlUon  for  voUng  in  fed- 
eral elecUons.  

Should  the  need  ever  arise  for  Oongnm  to 


Qulrtes  Indicate  that  the  runoff  has  worked     dates   on    the   ballot.     These    matters   have      adopt  uniform  age  and   residence   requlre- 

mente   for   preaidenUal   clecUons.    it   should 

have  the  power  to  do  so  -  It  can  be  ■f****** 
tbftt  Congress  now  has  tbls  power.'*  but.  In 
any  event  the  existence  of  such  power  ahouW 
not  be  in  doubt  under  »  system  of  direct 
elecUon. 

DSATH    or    a    CaWDtPSTI 

Almost  all  of  tbe  pending  proposals  wouW 
remedy  the  defects  In  our  system  caused  by 

.„^ the  death  of  a  candidate.     An  amendment 

In  tbe  United  States  the  runoff  has  been     aound  reason  why  Congress  should  not  have     dMding  wltb  direct  elecUon  should  cmboay 

. 1 the  same  power  In  a  presldenUal  election.  ^^^^   necessary   provlsiona   to   eliminate   any 

Under  a  system  of  direct  elecUon.  It  la  of  possible  gape  caused  by  such  an  "'«>^]fjjjj*^' 
great  importance  tbat  tbe  names  of  the  ma-  We  have  no  Bpedfic  provisions  to  recom- 
tor  candidates  appear  on  the  ballot  In  every  mend,  believing  that  tbls  Is  a  =»»»»T^t1 
state  We  recommend,  therefore.  Uiat  Oon-  can  best  be  worked  out  '^«*r^<^°'°«~°™ 
gre«  be  given  Uie  power  to  deal  Wltb  a  case      hearings.     We  eura«tUiat  serious  wnjde^ 

, -^. ^^^„  ,  rtate  attempts  to  exclude  the  name     aUoo  be  given  not  onlJ  »  •  .T^.?  .hSuv 

ally  is  brought  Into  play  where  no  cAndl-     ^  ^    candidate  from  the  ballot.     In     occurring  after  the  elecUon  but  also  shortly 

rise.    ^...,^t^.^    .     n.l.n*lrsF    n.f    Iha    ns^niilsr    irnt«        v»     -     as*     jw  ,__..  ^_, .*._  .t.,.Mnn  Tt  WOUld  Seem   tbat   VST- 


suocessfuUy  In  various  states  and  in  foreign 
countries  where  It  Lb  used  In  coooecUon 
with  tbe  direct  elecUon  of  s  President.  In 
the  recent  presldenUal  election  in  Prance, 
for  example,  no  candidate  received  a  major- 
ity of  tbe  popular  vote,  which  required  a 
runoff  to  be  held  between  tbe  two  top  candi- 
dates fourteen  days  later.  Almost  33,900,000 
votes  were  cast  in  the  first  elecUoa;  more 
than  23,700.000  In  the  runoff 


used  extensively  for  many  yean  In  primary 
elections  In  the  South,  where  nomlnaUon  by 
a  single  party  has  been  tantiunount  to  elec- 
Xian"  In  reoognltioo  of  this  fact  and  In 
order  to  prevent  tbe  nocnlnaUon  oC  a  per- 
son wltb  possibly  a  snail  minority  of  the 
total  vote,  the  runoff  was  developed.    It  usU' 


been  handled  locally  slnoe  the  flnrt  preslden- 
Ual elecUon  and,  If  possible,  should  continue 
to  be  so  dealt  wltb  under  a  system  of  direct 
elecUon-  However,  we  believe  tbat  Congress 
should  have  the  reserve  power  to  mate  or 
alter  such  regulaUons.  Congress  now  has 
this  power  with  reinject  to  the  places  and 
manner  of  holding  tbe  elecUon  for  Uie  House 
of  BepresentaUvea  and  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing  the   senatorial   electtoo."    There   ' 


date  receives  a  nujorlty  of  tbe  popular  vote 
in  the  first  primary. 

With  respect  to  a  natUnuU  runoff,  we  sug- 
gest tbat  tbe  date  tor  the  second  elecUon  not 
be  written  into  tbe  ConsUtuUon.  It  should 
be  left  for  implementing  legislation,  as  tbe 
Constitution  now  provides  for  the  date  o(  tbe 
cM'lglnal  elecUon. 

We  recommend  thst  tbe  smendment  spe- 
cifically authorise  Congress  to  determine  tbe 
days  for  tbe  original  election  and  the  riinoff 
election.  The  farmer  is  necessary  because 
the  preeent  language  of  tbe  OonsUtutlon  is 
cast  In  terms  of  tbe  day  for  tbe  selection  of 
the  etectora 

Decision  upon  the  ninoff  data  should  In- 
volve a  detaUea  cooaldermtloa  of  tbe  time 
needed   by  tbe  atfttw   for   canvftsslnf  moA 


Poouiotes  ftt  end  of  ^eacb. 


mfcfcing  this  reoommendaUon.  we  are  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  tbat  there  have  been  Umes 
la  tbe  history  of  our  country  when  the  name 
of  ft  major  candidate  did  luit  appear  on  the 
ballot  In  every  state-  As  has  been  stated. 
In  1800  tbe  name  of  Abraham  Llnooln  was 
left  off  the  ballot  in  ten  statea.  amllarty. 
In  1M8  and  again  in  lOM.  the  voters  ot  one 
state  were  not  afforded  any  opportunity  to 
TOte  for  the  naUonal  candidates  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  because  of  the  device  of  un- 
pledged electors. 

ConsequenUy.  It  Is  easenUal  ttiftt  Congress 
have  tbe  power  to  deal  wltb  sucb  a  case. 
voTiMO  QUALirtcsrioifa 

U&dtf  the  OonsUt-ution  the  appointment 
of  electars  Ues  with  the  stau  legislatures. 
As  with  other  aspectt  dealing  with  tbe  ap- 
pointmant  of  clecton,  tbe  states  set  ttie  qual- 


bef ore  the  election.  "  *°"»<*  •««^"f/ r?f " 
lous  conUngendes  might  best  be  dealt  with 
by  the  amendment  empowering  Congress  to 
provide  for  sucb  cases  by  statute.       ^  __   _ 

A  system  of  dlrwct  elecUon  would  reduce 
•ome  of  tbe  rUfcs  Inherent  In  tbe  pn«nt 
system  becauss  tbe  results  of  tbe  election 
would  probablv  be  known  far  sooner  than  at 
present,  where  forty-one  days  must  pass  be- 
fcM-e  the  electors  meet  and  another  few  week^ 
elmae  before  tbelr  votes  are  counted  before 
a  Joint  sessiao  ot  Ooogrsss. 

>Our  recommendftUons  sr«  appUcaWa  to 
both  the  President  and  Vice  President,  who. 
we  believe,  should  be  voted  for  as  a  team. 
I.e..  there  should  be  but  one  vote  for  tbe  two 
ofllcen.  

■See.  e.ff-  K«t.  Potmca.  Pawn*  *  P»- 
mamx  Giotwft  306-311    (Hh  ed.  Tbamm  T. 
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Crowell  Co.  11>M).   acHATWCKWMPn.  PAm-rr 
GovttWMMT    «6-84    (PAUAm    &    RxitnmAVT 

1M2 )  ■      BTTfffT.f .     PtM-mCAI.     FAMTtM»     IM     TH« 

UKTO    arATU    «-M    (St.    Martini    Pt«m. 

■  Tbfl  Pr«sUl«ntUl  Ktection  Campaign  Pond 
MtabUabed  by  Public  taw  80-800  {19«8> 
surely  wUl  be  a  new  facwr  teadlDg  to  pro- 
■erve  the  two-party  pattern.  Under  tbla  law 
minor  partloB  are  eDtiiled  to  receive  no  pay- 
ments unless  they  polled  more  than  8.000.000 
voiea  in  the  preceding  presidential  election. 

MO?  COMG.  Rkc   360  ( 1901 ) . 

►See  pages  35-36  infra.  |Tbe  reference  U 
to  pages  as  and  36  of  the  Commlaalona  re- 
port On  thoae  pages,  the  Commission  ei- 
pUins  that  on  July  20.  19««.  the  State  of 
Delaware  moTed  in  the  United  State*  Su- 
preme Court  for  leave  to  flle  a  complaint 
agoinet  the  other  forty-nine  statea  and  taa 
District  of  ColumbU.  asking  the  Supreme 
Court  to  "isaue  an  injunction  against  the 
continued  use  of  ttffi  general  ticket  or  state 
unit  system  as  such"  and  urging  that  the 
present  sywtem  of  electing  a  President  is 
unconstltutlal.  Delaware  suggested  that  the 
Cotirt  Ilr»t  decide  the  consOtutlonallty  of 
the  present  system  and  then  "conduct  sepa- 
rate and  further  bearings  on  the  appropriate 
remedy."  If  the  Court  saw  'fit  to  open  the 
door"  an«  point  the  way  through  equitable 
interim  relief",  Delaware  osserted,  .   .  the 

ultimate  result  might  be  the  submlealon  <rf 
a  propoeed  constitutional  amendment  for  di- 
rect national  elections". 

(lAter  twelve  other  states  moved  to  be 
Joined  vrtth  Delaware  as  plaintiffs — Arkansas, 
Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky.  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania.  South  Da- 
kota, Crtah,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 
The  State  of  New  York  opposed  the  motion. 
The  Supreme  Court  denied  Delaware's  mo- 
tion on  October  17,  1966,  without  opinion. 
386  U.S.  8B6,  and  subsequently  denied  re- 
hearing, 87  S.  Ct.  387.1 

*  CongreeslonaJ  Quarterly  Fact  Sheet  on 
Electorlal  Reform.  December  10.  1906. 

^Gray  ▼.  Sanders.  373  U.S.  368.  881   (19«3>. 

■  The  theoretical  posslblUty  of  tlea  alBO 
wtll  have  to  be  dealt  with  In  the  amendment. 

"  n  HeffUter  o/  £)e^atsJ  (pt.  II) .  lOth  Cong., 
Ut    Beas.    a003     (1836). 

» See  Swing,  Panurr  Klbctbons  nr  th* 
South  (University  of  Oklahoma  Press  19S3). 

niU^.O.  liS.a.  16  (1064). 

*  U.a.  OoMR.  art  I.  i  4.  ol.  4. 

^VB.   CoHvr.   art.   I.    13.   el.    1:    amencL 

xvn. 

^  Bee.  €.g..  Kutzenbmeh  t.  Morgan,  384 
U.S.  041  (IMO). 


Fbo  latiodacea  1M7  Traatportation 
Lc^UlioH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FIND 

or   HVW   TOUC 

IK  THB  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Weinadav.  Avril  12,  1997 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  package  of  legislation  to 
Improve  urban  transportation  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 
The  bills  I  have  Introduced  are: 
First.  To  amend  Lbe  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  to  authorize  grants  under  that 
program  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for 
local  public  agencies  to  assist  local  mass 
transportation  company  which  main- 
tains commuter  service.  In  effect  provid- 
ing Federal  funds  to  keep  commuter 
services  running.  Senator  Haxeison 
Wiuiua,  of  New  Jersey,  Introduced  this 


bill  In  the  89th  Congress,  and  I  Intro- 
duced It  as  HJl.  12470. 

Second.  To  amend  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  to  Increase  the  funds 
available  to  major  metropolitan  areas 
and  to  allow  mass  transit  funds  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  Interest  on  State  or  local 
bonds  Issued  to  finance  a  mass  transit 
program.  I  Introduced  a  substantially 
similar  bill  In  the  89th  Congress  as  H.R. 
144S8. 

Third.  To  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
authorize  an  investigation  and  study  to 
determine  means  of  propelling  vehicles 
so  as  not  to  contribute  to  air  pollution. 
Fourth.  To  authorize  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  electrically  powered 
vehicles.  Senators  Mscitoson  and 
Mdbkh  have  Introduced  these  bills  In 
the  90th  Congress  as  S.  451  and  S.  453. 

Fifth.  To  esUbllsh  a  program  of  mort- 
gage insurance  to  assist  In  flnanclng  the 
constnictlon.  Improvement,  expansion, 
and  rehabilitation  of  hart»r  facilities  for 
boating  and  commercial  craft.  Chair- 
man FALLON,  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, introduced  this  bill  In  the  89th 
Congress  as  H.R.  990. 

Sixth.  To  authorize  a  program  of  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration 
projects  for  hydrofoil  watercraft,  a  new 
bill. 

Improved  transportation  facilities  Is  a 
pressing  need  of  the  sixties.  Today,  I  am 
Introducing  six  bills  which  I  believe  could 
help  American  transportation  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  this  and  coming  dec- 
ades. ; 

Three  of  my  bills  relate  ti  experimen- 
tal transportation  schemes ;  that  Li,  elec- 
tric-powered car^  and  hydrofoil  water- 
craft.  The  Senate  has  already  held  hear- 
ings on  electric-powered  cars  and  seem- 
ingly dismissed  the  Idea,  but  I  hope  the 
House  will  take  up  the  alack.  My  own 
State  of  New  York,  under  the  leadership 
of  State  Senator  Edward  Speno,  of  Long 
Island,  has  embarked  on  an  electric  car 
study.  I  think  that  electrically  powered 
cars  are  a  partial  answer  to  the  smog 
problems  of  our  dtles  because  of  their 
lack  of  fuel  consumption  and  exhaust. 
Unfortunately,  the  oil  company  lobby  Is 
at  work  to  block  electric  car  research. 

In  addition  to  my  two  electric  car  re- 
search bills,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
establish  a  hydrofoil  watercraft  research 
program.  A  few  hydrofoil  boats  are 
presently  plying  their  way  between  down- 
town New  York  City  and  some  of  the 
commuter  suburbs,  but  hydrofoil  water- 
craft  are  not  yet  used  widely  In  the 
United  States,  as  I  beUeve  they  oould  be 
hi  light  of  their  success  In  Europe.  Hy- 
drofoil traffic  gets  heavier  each  year  In 
the  Black  Sea.  in  the  Baltic,  on  the 
Danube  River,  and  In  the  Mediterranean. 
My  fourth  bill  would  also  help  metro- 
politan area  and  other  water  trsjisporta- 
tlon  by  establishing  a  program  of  mort- 
gage insurance  to  assist  in  flnanclng  the 
construction,  improvement,  expansion, 
and  rehabilitation  of  harbor  facilities  (or 
boating  and  commercial  craft.  A  pro- 
gram like  this  could  help  stimulate  the 
development  of  a  New  York  City  water 
transportation  system  and  boat  marina 
network  centered  In  maritime  and  com- 
mercial boating  areas  like  City  Island  In 
my  own  congressional  district. 
My  fifth  bill,  which  I  first  Introduced 


In  1966,  would  amend  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  program  to  allow  man 
transit  funds  to  be  used  by  public  agen. 
dcs  to  Bubsldlie  the  operating  deficits  of 
transportation  companies  providing  com- 
muter services.  More  ^han  most  Ameri- 
cans, commuters  pay"  whopping  taxes, 
few  of  which  dollars  are  returned  to 
them  as  Federal  services.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  use  Federal  doUars  to  sub- 
sidize commuter  service  in  the  same  way 
Federal  subsidies  and  land  grants  were 
used  to  subsidize  western  railroads  in  the 
last  century. 

Finally,  my  sixth  bill  wo<ild  amend  the 
Mass  Transportation  Act  to  change  the 
program's  ability  to  help  our  major 
metropolitan  areas  by  first,  elhnlnating 
the  12'.2-percent  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  mass  transit  funds  which  can 
go  to  any  one  State  in  favor  of  a  general 
directive  that  the  Secretary  give  priority 
to  the  needs  of  America's  larger  cities: 
second,  changing  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  projects  aided  under  the  act  to  m 
much  as  90  percent,  depending  on  local 
tax  burdens — the  range  would  be  two- 
thirds  to  nine-tenths;  third,  putting  the 
program  on  a  permanent  $200  million  a 
year  rather  than  year-to-year  basis; 
fourth,  providing  that  the  Secretary  may 
approve  grants  on  a  reimbursable  basis; 
and  fifth,  providing  that  mass  transpor- 
tation program  funds  may  be  used  to  un- 
derwrite the  interest  costs  of  State  and 
local  bond  Issues  floated  to  finance  masi 
transit  projects  which  meet  the  noncost 
requirements  of  a  Mass  Transportation 
Act  grant  under  present  law.  As  re- 
structured by  my  bill,  the  Mass  Trana- 
l»rtatlon  Act  would  be  a  greater  assist  to 
Governor  Rockefeller's  bold,  new  metro- 
politan New  York  City  transportation 
development  scheme. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  OALzrouoA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1967 

Ur.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place 
In  the  Concussion  u.  Ricobd  a  eulogy 
given  by  LoVae  Pray,  a  gifted  newspaper- 
woman from  my  district.  The  eulogy 
was  delivered  at  the  memorial  service* 
for  the  young  men  who  died  In  November 
of  1966  while  fighting  the  Sylmar  fire  In 
Lo6  Angelee. 

The  eulogy  follows: 

It  la  symbolle  th»t  we  gather  here  today 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Jobn 
Plteger&ld  Kennedy,  one  of  America's  mort 
gallant  young  ngbters,  to  bonor  tbeae  eleven 
young  men  who  eo  bravely  gave  their  llvei 
as  figbteri  too— Hre  fighters.  They  too  asked 
not  what  their  country  could  do  for  them, 
but.  lnste«d,  asked  what  they  could  do  for 
their  country,  and  then,  they  did  It.  Thty 
paid  the  dearest  price  they  could  so  the  citl- 
■ena  of  our  country  oould  have  a  beautiful 
forest  land  to  enjoy. 

To  the  El  Cartao  Hot  Shots,  home  was  on 
a  Ore  line  and  in  a  Ore  camp.  Home  was 
a  hard  hat.  a  bed  roll  and  a  never  endlof 
chow  line. 

The  events  leading  up  to  and  surrounding 
tbe  killer  Are  in  Sylmar  will  forever  remain 


ilaeply  and  sharply  Imbedded  Ln  the  hearts, 
B^jjds  and  souls  at  those  of  us  who  know 
tba  tradition  ot  the  eUU  "Green  BereU" 
Irocn  our  neighboring  El  Carlso.  We  often 
nferred  to  the  Hot  ShoU  as.  "our  boys"  but 
they  were  definitely  men.  They  llv«d  a  dan- 
ccrous  life  and  UxA  their  responslblllUas 
lariously.  They  shouldered  the  taaks  at 
nuintalnlng.  protecting  and  guarding  our 
precious  foresU. 

Bewilderment  often  shadowed  the  faces  of 
their  friends  and  families  for  sometimes  they 
couldn't  understand  why  a  man  would  risk 
tkls  Uf  e  to  battle  fires.  But  then,  a  man  must 
do  what  be  must  do.  They  Uved  their 
lotM  .  ■  ■  &nd  they  lived  them  untU  their 
desths. 

Through  a  cartoon-type  caricature  of  a 
duck  with  a  crippled  foot,  leaning  on  a 
crutch  and  laden  with  heavy  fire  fighting 
tools,  this  hardy  little  duck  portrays  their 
itaunch  determination.  Por  under  the  UtUe 
duck  Is  a  bolt  of  Ughtnlng.  symbolizing  the 
Ore  ever  preeent  In  their  live*/  But  the 
UtUe  duck  Is  determined  not  to  let  an  in- 
jury prevent  him  from  helping  on  the  fire 
line.  And  nothing  could  stop  them  from 
vbat  tliey  had  to  do.  and  fire  fighting  was 
what  they  had  to  do.  It  was  their  way  of 
life. 

When  not  battling  forest  and  bruah  fires 
■II  over  the  western  end  of  the  United  Statea, 
Kod  undergoing  rtgerous  training,  the  young 
men  could  be  seen  off  duty  wearing  the  hard- 
tarntd  green  berets  perched  Jauntily  to  one 
tfde  of  their  heads.  The  fellows  had  adopted 
that  partlcuiar  symbol  as  their  own,  tfx  It 
denoted  excellence,  because  they  felt  their 
■iprlt  de  corps  was  better  than  any  of  the 
other  Forest  Service  crews.  To  e*m  the  right 
to  wear  one,  the  men  had  to  be  veterans  of 
ftt  least  three  major  campaign  forest  firee. 
Working  closely  with  other  federal  and  state 
actncles,  these  men  were  often  the  ones  who 
helped  the  California  Highway  Patrolmen  on 
the  scene  of  many  accidents  on  the  curving 
Ortega  Highway. 

They  helped  to  light  the  area  and  to  direct 
the  traffic  around  the  accident  .  .  .  they  often 
Went  down  treacherous  mountain  sides  to 
canr  Utters  up  the  hill  with  victims  In  them. 
Many  Imbibed  motorist  would  have  died  If 
the  quick- thinking  and  fast-wOTklng  Hot 
Shots  hadn't  carried  the  brulned  and  bat- 
tered bodlea  up  to  the  walling  ambulances. 

Their  nights  were  interrupted  with  many 
calls  from  lost  motorists  who  wandered  Into 
the  Hot  Shot  Camp,  hxingry.  oonfUMd  and 
q\ilte  often,  out  of  ga«oUne.  The  firm  but 
gentile  green  berets  would  help  the  traveler 
and  later  fall  back  Into  their  cold  bunk  beds 
only  to  find  that  they  had  but  a  few  minutes 
left  UDtU  they  must  arise  for  the  day. 

Many  a  deputy  from  the  Riverside  County 
BherlS's  Department  bos  been  aided  ^y  the 
green  uniformed  Hot  Shots— posting  "no 
hunting"  signs,  helping  to  track  loet  chil- 
dren, and  various  other  functions,  the  boys 
put  down  on  their  "part  of  the  duties"  list, 
all  to  old  the  deputies. 

Of  course,  a  friendly  spirit  between  the 
boys  In  the  Forest  Service  and  the  California 
tMvulon  of  Poreetry  wUl  always  be  alive. 
Both  agencies  are  In  the  some  "business"  of 
conservation  and  fire  fighting,  and  each 
thinks  his  outfit  can  "out  do"  the  other. 
But  they  work  together  harmonlouoly  and 
cOclently. 

There  are  the  numerous  other  "Uttls 
things"  the  Hot  Shots  did  that  wiU  remain 
unnoticed  and  unbailed.  The  times  they 
chased  the  bulls  out  of  the  school  yard  In 
the  mountains,  when  they  sided  me  when  I 
was  forced  off  the  rood  on  the  Ortega  High- 
way by  a  passing  speeder;  when  they  helped 
the  Job  Corps  staff  durln^t  the  rain  and  snow 
season:  the  Christmas  decorations  they 
logged  up  the  hill  for  the  staff  to  enjoy;  the 
birthdays  they  remembered;  the  bruah  they 
cut;  the  fire  basards  they  reduced;  the  hun- 
dreds of  small  kindnesses  they  performed. 
But  mowt  important  ot  all.  the  Uvea  and 


structures  they  saved  with  their  quick  ability 
in  fire  fighting. 

Proud  at  their  long  and.  glorious  Foreet 
Service  tradition,  the  boyw  became  so  well 
trained  In  fire  suppreaalon,  firs  pfwrentton 
and  fire  figbtmg.  that  they  became  restleas 
when  they  weren't  sent  on  fires.  Thay  werw 
good  and  they  knew  It. 

One  staff  man  said.  "You  can  always  t«U 
an  El  Carlso  Hot  Shot  by  the  way  he  walks, 
sort  of  with  a  swagger,  sa  If  to  say.  "We  are 
the  beet  In  this  man's  Forest  Servloel"  *  Their 
training  equalled  that  of  military  standards, 
and  the  rap[>ort  between  themselves  rivaled 
that  of  their  military  counterporta. 

The  eleven  young  men  who  perished  In  the 
fire  weren't  Just  statistics  or  non-entlUes. 
They  were  real  and  alive  and  filled  with  hopes 
and  dreams. 

The  loss  suffered  by  the  parents  and  fam- 
ilies of  theae  eleven  men  cazmot  be  measured 
and  I  certainly  can't  express  the  toes  in 
words.  Simply,  for  those  of  us  who  knew 
them,  a  burning  knot  twists  In  our  throats 
when  we  speak  of  them,  and  memories  of 
brief  meeUngs  come  swlfUy  and  palnfuUy  to 
our  minds. 

These  eleven  men  died  as  they  lived — with 
fire.  Death  often  takes  the  form  of  fire  and 
thus,  death  nipped  dally  at  their  heels.  They 
tarried  but  a  short  while  on  this  earth,  but 
they  Uy  down  their  Uvos  on  the  lino — the 
fire  line. 

The  eleven  who  gave  their  lives  were: 
Daniel  Moore.  21,  a  resident  of  Corona  and 
father  of  a  three  year  old  boy:  James  More- 
land.  23.  of  Son  Diego;  Raymond  Cbee.  2S, 
of  Santa  Ana;  Kenneth  Bamhlll.  19,  of  Son 
Diego;  Jobn  Flglo,  IS.  of  Fnlibrook;  John 
Verdugo.  1».  of  San  Diego;  WllUom  Waller, 
ai.  of  Fountain  Valley:  Joel  Hill.  19,  of  Santa 
Ana;  Carl  Shllcutt.  «.  of  Torba  Unda;  and 
Steven.  18,  and  his  brother.  Michael.  30.  sons 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs  John  W.  White  of  San  Diego. 
Just  because  they  were  expert  fire  flghten 
didn't  automatically  give  them  a  pass  ex- 
cusing them  from  getting  burned,  taking 
neceaoory  chances,  or  being  victims  of  chang- 
ing wind  conditions.  That  canyon  in  Los 
Angelee  simply  engulfed  them  In  a  sea  of 
flames. 

But  up  to  the  last  breath,  each  man  had 
tried  to  shield  the  other  from  the  searing 
wall  of  flamee.  They  were  found  where  they 
had  fallen— huddled,  clinging  together  dsa- 
perately  trying  to  save  each  other.  Qreatar 
love  hath  no  man  than  this — that  be  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  fellow  man. 

The  tears  for  these  young  men  havent 
stopped  flowing  and  they  probably  won't  for 
a  long  time.  The  funerals  are  since  held  and 
the  eulogies  recited.  They  are  burled  and 
now  lay  at  their  rest. 

Now  we  Uve  on  ami  pray  for  the  ones  re- 
maining— the  other  Hot  Shota  In  the  sev- 
eral hospitals  who  are  listed  in  critical  con- 
dition. 

Assisuot  Hot  Shot  Superlntandent  Warren 
Burchett  of  Corona  was  raleaaad  from  Pa- 
colma  Memorial  Lutheran  Hoepltal  after  sev. 
eral  days  treatment.  Hot  Shot  Leader  Oor- 
don  King  hoe  Just  t>een  token  off  the  critical 
list  and  was  moved  from  Los  Angeles  Oeneral 
Hospital  to  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  In 
fair  condition. 

In  Holy  Oroes  Hospital  In  San  Pemondo 
Valley  Is  young  Fred  Donner.  An  IS  year  old 
with  over  65  per  cent  of  his  body  burned, 
Fred  continues  to  worry  about  the  other  crew 
members  and  seems  to  keep  his  spirits  up. 
He  Is  in  extremely  critical  condition. 

Others  waging  a  long  battle  for  life  are; 
Joeeph  Small.  34.  critical;  Pat  Chose.  10, 
very  critical;  Oerald  Smith,  a  IB  year  old 
Rlvermlde  youth,  critical;  Richard  Leak.  19. 
critical;  Steve  Bowman.  33,  very  critical; 
Robert  Chounard,  18.  extremely  critical,  stlU 
In  extreme  shock;  Ed  Oosgrove.  32.  serious: 
and  Glen  Spady,  serious.  All  the  boyi  have 
from  4fi  to  86  per  oent  of  their  bodies  burned. 
Treated  for  minor  injuries  were  Bod  Seewold, 


19,  oi  San  Diego;  J<dui  Moore,  31  of  KUnocc: 
and  Bill  Parshall.  90  of  Blvendde. 

We  muet  go  on — for  their  sokes. 

It  hjaj>pens  only  once  In  a  great  while  .  .  . 
such  a  tragedy  In  the  Forest  Servloe,  but 
}uet  the  some,  it's  too  often. 

We  will  go  on.  a  new  crew  wtll  form,  and 
train,  end  wear  the  green  bereta.  and  leam 
of  the  giant  abadows  oaat  by  the  presence  of 
their  predecessors,  and  life  wlU  resume  a  type 
of  ncrmolcy  and  routine  after  a  while.  But 
the  burning  memory  of  the  firey  deat-hs  of 
those  brave  young  men  wlU  gleam  within 
us  always. 

And  we  will  remember  the  Are  that  kllied 
these  young  men  of  less  than  two  decades 
of  age,  who  now  "dwell  in  the  light  which 
no  living  man  can  approach  unto.* 


RoBBcr'*  Vietnam  Stmsd  Is  Realistic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  uCHtoaii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C*  BEPRESENTATI VES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12.  1M7 

Mr.  CHAMBERIAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  speech  made  by  Gov.  George  Rom- 
ney.  of  Michigan,  In  Hartford.  Conn., 
on  April  7.  1967.  has  attracted  unusual 
national  attention,  reflecting  the  con- 
cern of  the  American  pec^rte  with  our  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

There  has  bees  much  comment  about 
this  speech  and  In  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  share  the  remarlu  made  In 
the  Jackfion  CltUen  Patriot  of  Jacluon, 
Mich.,  on  Apni  9,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  In  the  Rscoao: 

BoicKKT's  VimvAM  Srutn  la  RauJBmo 

Oov.  Oeorge  Bonmey's  long-awaited  speech 
on  Vietnam  makes  It  clear  that  he  has  dcme 
his  homework  well,  bos  studied  all  angles 
of  the  situation  and  has  arrived  at  a  posi- 
tion which  Is  sound. 

In  his  prior  comments  on  this  subject  the 
Michigan  governor  has  not  fared  well  in 
eyes  of  poimclans  and  political  oommen- 
totora.  He  has  been  accused  of  being  oon- 
fused,  or  of  having  no  position,  or  of  shoot- 
ing from  the  blp. 

In  the  view  of  many  obserren,  here  Is  the 
issue  which  wiU  moke  or  braak  Oeorge  Bom- 
ney  aa  a  preddentlB]  hopeful  in  l»«e.  HU 
critics  have  been  gSeefuI  and  many  of  his 
friends  worried. 

What  has  happened  with  respect  to  the 
governor  and  Vietnam  Is  in  a  pattern  famil- 
iar to  those  who  have  followed  his  buainess 
and  political  careers  most  closely. 

When  entering  a  new  field,  or  facing  a  new 
problem,  Oov.  Romney  always  has  shown  a 
tremendous  capacity  to  absorb  huge  quanU- 
tles  of  informaUoD  and  to  get  on  top  of  any 
given  situation.  For  example,  he  made  all 
the  erron  common  to  the  businessman  who 
leaps  into  the  political  field,  but  learned 
rapidly  enough  to  cum  himself  into  an  un- 
beatable Republican  candidate  m  a  state  In 
which  Democrats  long  have  prevailed. 

ApparenUy  be  has  used  this  eome  capacity 
to  leam  and  reach  a  logical  position  with 
respect  to  Vietnam.  Most  amazing,  he  has 
avoided  the  temptaUon  to  indulge  In  spe- 
cifics, or  otherwise  box  himself  into  a  position 
from  which  he  cannot  retreat.  As  stated  to 
his  Hartford  speech.  Mr.  Romney's  poeltlon  Is 
one  he  can  Uve  with  regardless  of  the  course 
of  the  war  In  the  next  year  or  two.  This  Is 
not  a  matter  of  faUlng  to  face  the  Issues 
squarely.  Rather  It  Is  ocie  of  recognising  the 
reolltlM  of  the  Vietnam  oonfliot  and  the 
many  unpredictable  elements  in  it. 
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OoT.  Bonmey  emerpen  xu>t  m  k  Kr««inliig 
b*wk  DOT  a  oootng  dore.  Rather  be  pale 
>.im««iif  In  title  with  President  Johnaon  uid 
tbOM  In  tbe  AdmlnlJt/vtlon  who  mart  m&kA 
the  bard  dectsiovu.  In  effect,  he  }oins  t2ie 
BepubUcaii  con^reaalooal  leadership  which 
fvnflnOJr  U  glrin^  President  Johnaon  more 
effecUve  and  eoLld  support  than  are  macy 
le*d€r>  In  hla  own  party. 

Tlie  baada  of  Got.  Romney's  posltioa  m^ 
paara  in  a  few  key  paraermpha  In  tOe  speech. 
One  appears  near  t2ie  opening  and  la  worthy 
at  pralae.    Be  aald : 

"Vietnam  is  a  naxne  that  boxes  the  cora- 
paM.  It  preeents  problems  tliat  cannot  be 
raaotved  by  crafty  political  ganiesmanshlp 
that  seeks  to  homestead  the  Inside  track  oa 
an  Issue  that  will  win  ttie  American 
presidency." 

DesplU  the  tangled  meUpbor,  this  U  a 
elaar  rejection  by  the  governor  pf  tJCie  temp- 
tation to  make  poUtlcai  capital  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

The  breadth  of  his  thinking  also  Is  lUus- 
tntcd  by: 

"Too  often  tbe  complex  policies  Involved  In 
South  Vietnam  are  reduced  to,  'do  we  bomb' 
or  tlo  we  withdraw.'  It's  not  that  simple. 
Problem  la  plied  on  problem  In  a  tangled 
heap  tliat  challenges  our  Intelligence,  our 
stamina  and  our  faith.  When  people  be- 
come trusbrated  and  confusion  reigns,  the 
dMlra  tor  a  simple  answer  Increases.  We 
cannot  let  this  desire  cloud  our  action." 

Near  the  end  of  his  speech,  the  goTcmcv 
MM: 

"The  Hanoi  leaders  may  be  holding  out 
in  tba  desperate  hope  that  America  will  tire 
of  the  struggle,  that  our  purpose  will  falter, 
that  disillusionment  and  discord  here  at 
bOBiA  will  Induce  us  to  sbandon  our  friends 
and  dishonor  our  commitments  by  pulling 
back  or  pulling  out. 

**That  Is  a  false  hope — and  I  for  one  will 
not  contribute  to  It.  I  bare  repeatedly  said 
that  I  wlU  neither  give  enoouragement  to 
Hanoi's  oggressWe  course,  nor  ondennlne  our 
Praaldent  In  sincere  eflorta  to  bring  peace 
to  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Bomney  will  be  criticized  for  Xalllng 
to  get  down  to  specific*  or  talk  about  rnlll- 
tary  tactics  la  his  speech.  He  has  not  given 
a  formula  for  winning  the  war  or  an  tm- 
msdlata  alternative  to  the  administration's 


Again,  be  Is  being  realistic  which  U  ex- 
actly what  a  man  in  his  position  should  do 
In  this  point  of  time. 


Sappwt  for  BJL  8146 
■XTENBION  <»>  REUAKKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 


Df  THX  BOUSX  OP  RB'RESSNTATXVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  12,  1987 

Mr.  tPIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
corpoTVtkms,  which  are  today  providing 
Jobs  for  mlilloDs  of  Amerlcaiu,  wouJd 
not  hare  been  able  to  obtain  the  financ- 
ing required  to  secure  the  buTliHngg. 
tools,  and  facilities  for  those  workers,  if 
It  were  zx>t  for  mlllloru  of  stockholders 
vho  were  wUllng  to  risk  their  capital. 

Changing  conditions  dictate  tnvest- 
ment  revUlona.  but  excessive  taxation 
militates  against  stock  sales,  with  loss  of 
tax  revenue  being  a  byproduct. 

Accordingly,  my  bill.  BR.  8146,  which 
would  cut  the  maximum  long-term  cai^- 
tal  gains  rate,  and  increase  tax  revenue 
in  the  process,  has  received  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  Investox?  League.  Ine.. 


to  a  letter  dated  Aprfl  10.  1967.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

New  Tork,  M.T^  AprU  10, 19*7. 
Congreaaxnan  Jammb  B.  17rr, 
House  OUic*  BuiiOing. 
Wathington.  DC. 

Mt  Daaa  CoMoaxaBMAJc  Urr:  The  millions 
of  stockhddera  and  home  owners  of  America 
Indeed  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  intro- 
ducing HJl.  6140,  your  bill  to  cut  the  maxi- 
mum long-term  capital  gains  rate  from  35% 
to  ia>^%.  Becent  dependable  surreys  in- 
dicate tiiat,  If  your  blU  was  enacted,  the  UJS. 
Treas\iry  revenae  from  this  tax  would  be 
nearly  tiiree-quarters  blgber  ttian  preeent 
i«venue.  a  continuing  annual  r«venue  to  the 
Treaaury  of  an  esUmated  •''00  million  as 
against  ^440  millloo  at  present. 

When  the  government  needs  more  revenue 
and  can  get  It  from  a  tax  decrease,  why 
shouldn't  they  do  so? 

aw  xntTAa  cafttal  lxtt 
Non-partisan  eminent  tax  aoonomlsta  feel 
Uiat  the  econcnnJc  principle  that  apprecia- 
tion or  Increases  in  the  value  of  capital  la 
not  incocne.  So  long  as  capital  Is  held  by 
the  owner,  scarcely  anyone  would  assert  that 
appreciation  In  lt«  value  la  Income.  Whan 
the  capital  la  sold,  the  sale  does  not  produce 
Income,  since  the  money  or  other  valuable 
consideration  received  in  exchange  is  pre- 
sumably of  no  greater  value  than  the  capital 
sold.  In  other  words,  the  taxpayer  la  clearly 
no  better  off  after  the  sale  than  he  was  Im- 
mediately before  .  .  .  When  there  has  been 
Inflation,  the  so-oalled  "capital  gain"  may 
not  be  even  a  real  gain  In  capital.  Por 
example,  If  the  owner  of  a  capital  asset  sells 
It  today  for  twice  as  many  of  today's  dollars 
as  the  number  of  dollara  he  paid  for  it  in 
1940,  be  Is  not  one  bit  better  <^,  since  to- 
day's dollar  is  worth  In  purchasing  power 
lees  than  half  as  much  as  the  IMO  dollar. 
When  the  government  takes  one-fourth  of 
such  fictitious  appreciation,  It  Is  clearly  Im- 
posing a  capital  levy,  not  an  incocne  tax  at 
all.  Since  the  Inflation  was  caused  by  the 
government  ttaelf.  the  tax  1«  particularly 
unfair. 

Thlf  is  not  a  tax  on  Income  at  all.  but  a 
capital  levy,  creating  a  penalty  for  selling  a 
stock  in  direct  pn^xirtlon  to  the  rlae  in 
quotatlona.  Thla  capital  levy  waa  one  of  the 
weapons  by  which  It  was  proposed  to  "soak 
the  rich"  at  a  time  when  "rwUatribuucm  of 
wealth"  was  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of 
the  administration  tn  power.  Pew  Americana 
realise  how  drastic  an  Impost  thla  Is  for  It 
exists  In  no  other  major  capttallsttc  country. 
Certainly  at  a  time  when  otu*  government  can 
actually  gain  revenue  by  the  process,  we 
ahoold  at  least  cut  the  tax  In  half  as  another 
step  back  towartl  economic  sanity  and  frve- 
docn — freedom  to  determine  without  penalty 
Just  where  we  want  our  savings  Invested  at 
any  ttma  at  oar  choice. 

ton    nOlUOWMXXS 


down  living  expenses,  or  be  free  to  travel,  and 
create  a  liquid  ncet-egg  for  investment  In 
tnocme  producing  securltlea  to  supplement 
thalr  pensions  or  social  security  benefits.  ( tn 
all  too  many  Instances  they  are  forced  to  ssU 
In  order  to  pay  off  their  debts  and  contlnos 
to  live.) 

Why  should  the  goveiCment  confiscate  sa 
Important  portion  c*  the  private  property  of 
these  citizens  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
need  by  Impoalng  a  "capital  gains"  tax  on 
such  sales? 

Without  thU  tax.  the  ralue  of  all  land, 
homes,  and  farms  should  be  enhanced  and 
our  oldsters  should  enjoy  a  higher  mensure 
of  security. 

HOW  WILL  TBI  WOMCZa  rAXXT 

As  always,  when  any  readjustments  la 
taxes  are  nMde  which  are  not  Inflatlonatr 
In  character  and  which  substantially  en- 
courage private  saving  and  investment  1d< 
centlve.  vast  new  funds  gradually  flow  into 
creating  new  lnduatrlt«,  developing  nev 
products  and  markets  and  creating  new 
job  opportunities  at  higher  real  wages  lor 
our  ever-expanding  working  force.  PUrtijsr- 
more,  millions  of  these  workers  are  also 
homeowners  and  own  stocks  In  the  coa- 
panics  for  which  they  work. 

Certainly,  If  capital  oould  be  freed 
through  a  reduction  tn  this  feax.  If  braUu 
oould  be  freed  through  a  reduction  in  our 
high  bracket  taxes,  the  ensuing  energy  and 
capital  rtieaaed  would  provide  more  jobs  for 
more  people  at  a  higher  wage  rate. 

WATCH    Tta    mMAOOOS    WXKP 

Thsre  wlU  always  be  those  detnagoguee  who 
shout  "special  privilege"  at  every  attempt 
by  honeat  thinking  dUsens  to  rescue  our 
entire  Income  tax  structure  from  the  slimy 
pit  of  planned  socialism  Into  which  sd 
apathetic  electorate  permitted  It  to  fall  ever 
deeper  during  tbe  laat  three  decades.  Tbcj 
will  claim  that  the  capital  gains  tax  Is  used 
as  a  "loop-bole"  by  the  wealthy  to  avoid 
payment  of  the  regular  Individual  Income 
tax.  If  a  few  taxpayers  get  away  with  Im- 
properly  reporting  real  business  Income  as  a 
"capital  gain"  the  Treasury  enforcement 
division  la  to  blame,  not  the  rate  of  tbe  tax 
on  capital  gains. 

Purthermore.  the  lure  to  dishonest  tax  re< 
pcvtlng  at  this  character  la  stimulated  en- 
tirely by  tbe  unconscionably  high  rate  of 
the  progreeaive  surtax  on  individual  income 
and  the  confiscatory  double  taxation  of  divi- 
dend Inootne,  two  of  the  most  diabolical 
Bchemee  which  oould  ever  be  devised  to  dt- 
stroy  capitalism  Itself,  and  In  the  process. 
Impoverish  every  class  otf  otxr  people. 
ancerely  yours, 

WnXZAM   jACKMAIf. 


April  12,  1967 
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"nia  baaa  of  private  Individual  capitalism 
Ues  In  ownership  of  land  and  In  the  homes 
and  farmhouses  erected  thereon  by  Its 
owners,  tn  fact,  such  ownership  represents 
the  most  substantial  capital  investment  of 
the  savings  of  most  of  our  citizens.  The 
value  of  these  homes  mcttns  more  to  them 
and  tbelr  families  than  anything  else  and  af- 
fords. In  most  tnfitaacea,  the  only  method  of 
owning  an  estate  that  can  be  used  personally 
and  St  the  same  time  advance  In  value  over 
long  periods  of  Inflation. 

The  people  of  this  nation  have  been  blesaed 
with  an  Increasing  life  expectancy  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.  But  they  are 
also  being  cursed  with  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  our  oldsters  now  that  It  Is  faahlon- 
able  to  force  them  to  retire  at  the  age  of  05 
and  to  deny  new  Jobs  to  men  over  46.  Many 
of  these  people  apfn^Daching  retlren>ent  age 
own  a  borne  which  has  become  too  large  for 
tlMn.    They  deairv  to  seU  in  crdsr  to  svt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


IN  THS  BOUSE  Or  REPRSSEHTATIVXS 
WednaAav,  April  12,  ltS7 

Mr.  KXryKENDAUU  Ui.  Speaker, 
this  week  l«  being  celebrated  all  onr 
ttie  Nation  a<  Harmony  Week. 

Harmony  Week  \s  sponsored  by  the 
largest  organized  all-male  singing  fra- 
ternity In  the  world  today,  the  Socletj 
for  the  Presemtlon  and  Encourage- 
ment ol  Bartwr  Sbop  Quartet  Singing 
In  America,  Inc. 

Fouiuled  In  Tulsa.  Okla..  on  April  U. 
1038,  SPEBfiQBA  commences  Ite  30tli 
7«ar  wHta  n^trly  700  etaapters  and  over 


30.000  members  in  every  State  of  the 
United  States  and  most  Canadian 
Provinces. 

These  "gentlemen  of  song"  are  dedi- 
cated to  their  motto  "Keep  America 
Singing."  to  preserving  the  native  Amer- 
ican male  talent  for  four-part  harmony 
sliiging,  and  to  using  their  hobby  for 
community  service  and  diverse  good 
causes,  as  well  as  sheer  enjoyment  for 
themiielves  and  their  millions  of  fans. 

The  society.  Its  individual  units  and 
members,  have  an  international  service 
project — The  Institute  of  Logopedics  In 
Wichita.  Kans.  The  institute,  often 
called  "Speech  Town.  U.S  A  , "  deals  with 
aflllctions  which  inhibit  normal  speech 
in  adults  and  children ;  provides  training 
people  to  carry  on  this  work  throughout 
the  world:  and  assembles  research  mate- 
rial and  facilities  which  will  lead  to  new 
techniques  and  breakthroughs  In  the 
field  of  speech  defects. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  raised 
by  the  society  each  year  for  the  institute 
under  the  motto:  "We  sing — that  they 
ahall  speak." 

My  constituents  In  Memphis  are  among 
the  finest  singers  In  the  society.  Ten- 
nesseans  are  very  proud  of  the  colorful 
Uemphis  barbershop  quartet,  the  Con- 
federates, winners  of  the  International 
championship  In  1966.  Two  years  later, 
under  the  leadership  of  Buz  Busby  of  the 
Confederates,  the  Memphis  Chorus 
captured  the  Interpatlonal  cbamplon- 
thip. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
bave  been  entertained  by  their  local 
barbershoppers  on  many  delightful 
occasions.  Some  of  the  Members  have 
been  endowed  with  golden  voices  and  a 
sense  of  harmony  accuracy  to  perform, 
and  I  have  especially  in  mind,  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  minority  whip 
[Mr.  Akenos],  a  member  for  a  quarter 
century  of  the  Bloomington.  111.,  chapter 
of  the  society. 

During  the  80th  Congress,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  organized  and  sang 
tenor  In  a  House  Republican  quartet, 
which  Included  Mr.  Towe  of  New  Jersey 
at  lead.  Mr.  Tlbbott  of  Pennsylvania  at 
baritone,  and  Mr.  Fellows  of  Maine  at 
bass,  which  turned  down  many  flattering 
Invitations  because  of  the  conscientious 
attention  to  their  congressional  duties. 

In  1952.  when  the  international  quartet 
contest  was  held  In  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
there  was  considerable  discussion  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  about  the  feasibility  of 
being  represented  by  a  quartet  Including 
Vice  President  BarUey  to  sing  liis  favorite 
toag  "Wagon  Wheels  '  Mr.  Tobey  of 
New  Hampshire  strongly  advocated  that 
the  Senate  enter  a  quartet  In  the  competi- 
tion, which  actually  was  won  by  four  air- 
men from  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  known  as 
the  Four  Teens. 

Por  many  years  the  society  assisted  tbe 
Armed  Forces  with  Its  soldier  singing 
program,  and  my  good  friend,  Ed  Place, 
ol  the  District  of  Columbia  chapter,  twice 
«rved  as  chairman  of  the  society's  Inter- 
national Armed  Forces  committee.  In 
1948.  he  arranged  and  managed  the 
"Battle  of  Music"  between  House  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  barbershlp  quar- 
tets at  the  Washington  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  Senate 


committee  staff  member,  Mr.  WUbur 
Sparks,  serves  as  the  president  of  the 
mld-AtJantlc  association  6f  the  society, 
the  largest  district  of  the  society  with 
some  4, BOO  members. 

Despite  assertions  sometimes  made  to 
the  contrary,  there  Is.  as  I  have  Indicated, 
"harmony  in  Congress"  that  brings  us 
together  recreatlonally  in  song  occasion- 
ally when  opportimlty  permits. 

Would  It  not  be  a  wonderful  accom- 
plishment to  possess  the  wisdom  to  bring 
to  pass  "world  harmony  and  peace." 

Let  us  resolve  this  Harmony  Week  to 
try.  

Army  Locks  Door  oa  Slory  and  Reporter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirOBNIA 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1967 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
our  administration  is  lending  its  support 
to  a  move  on  tbe  part  of  Uie  United  Na- 
tions-to  remove  the  Trust  Territory  of 
Southwest  Africa  from  the  control  of 
South  Africa,  we  certairUy  are  not  mak- 
ing too  good  a  sho^hing  about  how  we 
treat  the  inhabitants  on  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory Islands  in  the  Pacific.  Bob  Krauss, 
a  reporter  on  the  Star  Bulletin  and  Ad- 
vertizer  of  Honolulu,  endeavored  to  get  a 
story  about  the  relocation  of  the  Mar- 
shallese  and  was  put  under  house  arrest 
on  Kwajalein  Atoll.  His  story,  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star  Bulletin 
and  Advertizer  of  March  12.  follows: 

AsMT  Locks  Dooa  om  Stoit  .  .  .  ako 

<By  Bob  Krauaa) 
Kwajaleim  Atoi.1.. — Thla  Is  tbe  flrvt  time 
In  my  life  I've  b«en  put  under  vlrttuU  bouse 
arrest  by  the  U.S.  Anny  becaiue  I  tried  to 
t4ril  the  Army's  story  about  a  matter  of  na- 
tional importance. 

I'm  writing  this  in  a  room  in  transient 
quarters  here  on  Kwajalela,  a  VS.  missile 
testing   lite,    with   a   guard   downstairs. 

Hla  duty  is  to  see  tJuit  I  dont  leave  tbU 
room  except  tor  meals.  Then  he  goes  with 
me.  At  11:30  p.m.  when  bis  relief  comes  on, 
they  will  turn  qd  the  light  to  make  sure 
I'm  In  bed. 

All  of  this  happened  after  a  request  went 
tn  to  tbe  commanding  oflicer  of  this  baae 
for  an  Interview  about  the  Army's  side  of 
a  very  sensitive  problem  here  on  Kwajaleln. 
the  relocation  of  Uarsballese  from  their 
home  Islands  for  purposes  of  U.S.  defense. 

Tbe  answer  to  this  request  was  confine- 
ment to  my  room. 

Not  only  was  I  refused  an  interview  but 
X  am  not  allowed  to  visit  the  Island  of 
Ebeye  nearby,  where  I  might  see  for  myself 
the  efforts  of  the  Army  to  help  Mlcronesians 
who  bave  been  taken  off  the  Islands  In  the 
Pacific  misaUe  corridor. 

What  makes  the  whole  thing  so  incongru- 
ous Is  that  the  Peace  C>orps  Is  already  at 
work  on  this  Island.  A  University  of  Ha- 
waU  professor  visited  there  this  afternoon. 
MarshaUese  move  freely  in  and  out. 

Obviously,  at  Ebeye,  security  Is  not  at 
stake. 

But  I  have  been  told  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  a  newspaperman  without  a  Red- 
stone clearance  (I  have  only  I>epartment  of 
Defense  accreditation)  must  be  put  under 
guard  during  his  >t«y  on  Kwajaleln  and  con- 
fined  to  his  room. 


Here's  liow  It  all  came  about: 
I  have  Just  spent  a  week  on  tbe  atoll  of 
Majuro.  I  am  bound  for  Ponape,  600  mUes 
away.  The  Tnut  Territory  planes  make  the 
flight  only  once  a  wek.  A  DC-4  takes  you 
In  the  morning  from  Msjuro  to  Kwajaleln. 
There  a  seaplane  takes  off  an  hour  later  for 
Ponape. 

However,  for  reasons  known  only  In  this 
unpredictable  part  of  the  world,  tbe  flight 
out  of  Uajuro  this  week  was  one  day  early. 
That  meant  I  bad  to  lay  over  for  34  hours  on 
Kwajaleln  to  wait  for  the  seaplane  tliat  would 
take  me  on  to  Ponape. 

On  the  flight  this  morning  I  met  a  civil 
service  engineer  from  Kwajalein  who  knows 
I  am  writing  articles  about  Micronesia.  He's 
a  sincere  sort  of  fellow  who's  helping  a  mis- 
sionary on  Majiut}. 

He  auggested  that  I  Ulk  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Kwajalein  Missile  Testing 
Site,  Col.  Prank  C.  Healy,  In  ordM-  to  get  a 
true  picture  of  what's  going  on  here. 

I  accepted  eagerly  because  I'd  already  done 
K  column  from  the  Uanhallese  point  ol  view. 
In  order  to  be  fair.  I  wasted  to  get  the  other 
side.  This  would  be  an  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

When  we  landed  on  Kwajaleln  tbe  engl* 
necr  kindly  took  me  to  his  boms  for  lunch. 
His  wife  offered  to  do  my  laundry,  wblcb  is 
a  real  problem  on  these  atolls. 

Tlien  I  checked  Into  Che  transient  quarters 
here  and  the  engineer  got  hold  of  the  com- 
maodlng  ol&cer  to  ask  if  I  might  talk  to  blm. 
When  he  flnlshed  the  phone  call  the  engineer 
was  visibly  shaken. 

Instead  of  Uking  me  to  see  Colonel  Healy. 
the  engineer  said  he  would  liave  to  watch 
over  me  until  Robert  Haley,  tbe  Army  liaison 
officer  for  the  Trust  Territories,  arrived.  We 
waited  In  the  lobby  from  1:30  unUt  past 
4  p.m. 

Meanwhile.  I  chatted  with  Or.  Wallace 
Mitchell,  professor  of  entomology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  at  work  on  a  Trust  Terrt- 
tory  project.  Be  bad  Just  returned  from  tbe 
island  of  Ebeye. 

'How  dUd  you  do  HT"  Z  aakad. 
"I  Just  got  on  tbe  boe,t,"  be  said. 
He  must  have  gone  with  a  girl  In  the  Peace 
Corps  from  Majxiro  who  arnved  with  me  and 
Is  saslgned  to  work  on  the  island  tiiat  newi- 
[MLpennen  are  not  allowed  to  see. 

Finally,  Haley  appeared  with  an  Army 
captain  in  charge  of  security  oo  Kwajalein. 
We  all  went  to  my  room  for  a  conference. 
There  I  was  told  that  I  must  be  confined  to 
may  room  and  that  a  gusrd  would  be  put 
on  me. 

X  asked  If  thU  was  official  policy.  They 
said.  'Tes."  I  asked  if  this  policy  directive 
gives  any  reasons  for  such  a  restriction 
They  said,  "No." 

T*hey  explained  that  this  restrlctloa  ap- 
pllM  to  all  newspapermen  and  that  X  wes  not 
being  singled  out.  I  asked  If  U  ^pUes  to 
nonnewsmen.    They  said  It  doesn't. 

I  explained  that  I  was  trying  to  get  the 
Army  side  of  the  sensiuve  question  of  relo- 
cation of  Manbaiiese.  Might  I  request  an 
interview  with  the  commanding  oflicer  to 
teke  advanUge  of  my  stay  on  Kwajaleln. 

The  security  officer  said  I  would  have  to 
request  permission  from  the  Daparttnent  of 
Defense  in  Washington. 

I  Bsked  If  there  la  an  Army  public  Informal 
tlon  officer  on  Kwajaleln  through  whom  I 
might  route  my  request  for  Information. 
The  answer  was,  "No.  all  Information  releases 
come  from  Redstone  Arsenal  In  Alaliama." 
Once  more  I  explained  that  all  I  want  to 
do  was  get  the  Army's  side  of  tbe  story. 
Then  I  shut  up. 

The  captain  of  security  and  the  liaison  offi- 
cer »e«med  helpless  to  do  anything  but 
carry  out  thedr  orders.  And  they  are  doing  it 
tn  a  most  courteous  fasbion.  I  assums  tbe 
oommander  at  the  boas  is  foUowing  ordsra 
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We  h*d  no  angry  vords.  In  fact.  Tm  get- 
ting a  much- needed  rest. 

But  U  »eema  to  me  the  Army  wUI  «iffer 
considerably  from  thXt  policy-    Here  *re  tliree 


I  luTe  bMTd  tbat  the  wItm  o{  Amerto&na 
on  Evsjaleln  run  a  curto  store  In  the  air 
terminal  her*.  The  proftts  from  this  store 
go  to  help  Uar&hAliese  on  EJheye.  But  I  can- 
not explore  this  story  of  genuine  American 
ooDcem  from  this  hotel  room. 

1  know  that  doctors  In  Honolulu,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Army,  have  donated  their  time  to 
come  to-Kb«ye  to  correct  the  delormitleB 
caused  by  an  epidemic  of  potlo  here  several 
ytaz*  Migo.  But  I  cannot  dramatise  that 
story  of  syrapathetlc  assistance  from  behind 
tb«  walls  of  this  hotel  room. 

I  have  heard  that  the  Army  la  spending 
i7  million  on  new  housing  for  Marshallese 
oo  B>cye.  But  how  can  I  report  on  these 
oonatruoalve  efforts  when  the  comamndlng 
oOcer  of  the  Base  Isn't  even  allowed  Mj  talk 
to  me? 

There's  one  other  thing.  It's  seldom 
enough  th&t  a  newspaper  assigns  a  reporter 
to  this  forgotten  part  of  the  world. 

I  can  only  assume  that,  If  I  have  this  much 
trouble  getting  at  the  truth  on  Kwajaleln. 
the  poor  Marvhsileee.  who  don't  even  have  a 
aenatcn-  In  Washington  to  write  to.  must  have 
a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  I  have. 


Upward  Boand  Offers  ChABce  for 
Matarity,  Psrpotc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  CABEU 

or  TKXAB 
IN  TH«  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESBNTA'l'I  V  KS 

Wtdnetday.  Avril  12.  19S7 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
munity action  prograjQ  In  Dallas  has 
been  and  U  a  real  success,  because  It  Is 
a  locally  developed  and  locally  admin- 
istered program  which  has  brought  to- 
gether aU  elements  of  the  Dallas  com- 
munity In  an  effective,  cooperative  effort 
to  help  less  fortunate  citizens  help  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  local  success  against  poverty  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  Upward  Bound  project  con- 
ducted by  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity in  cooperation  with  Dallas  high 
schools  and  our  local  community  action 
agency. 

An  excellent  report  on  Upward  Bound 
In  Dallas  and  across  the  Nation  was  pre- 
sented by  E>ennl8  Hoover,  staff  writer  for 
the  Dallas  Morning  News.  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  News  on  March 
26.  I  Include  the  article.  enUtled  "Up- 
ward Bound  Offers  Chance  for  Matu- 
rity, Purpose,'*  at  this  point  In  the  Rac- 
oxd: 

UrwABO    BouifD    Oma    Crancx    roa 

IfSTUaTTT.     PiTaPOSS 

(By  Dennis  Hoover) 

Some  teens^rs  need  an  exceptionally 
lucky  break  to  get  a  foothold  on  life's  lad- 
der. BefcHv  "It"  happened  to  them  the  out- 
looks of  S5  Dallas  high  school  pupils  were, 
for  the  most  part,  not  very  bright. 

Teaohen  knew  the  boys  and  girls  had  good 
minds.  But  the  minds  weren't  fully  "turned 
cm."  Poverty,  with  Ita  cultural  and  ednca- 
tlooal  deprivations,  was  dulling  the  youths' 
hopes  and  potential  for  learning  beyond 
high  school  that  would  enable  them  to  "be 
•omebody." 


Then  "tt"  eame— their  big  chance.  caUed 
Project  Upward  Bound. 

Tot  eight  wefcB  last  summer  the  86  pupUs 
who  had  Just  flnlshed  tbelr  sophooaore  year 
In  high  school  Uved  on  the  campus  of  South- 
em  Methodist  University.  There,  under 
creative  teasers,  oounselorc  and  tutors  they 
underwent  an  intensive  program  of  academic 
imtructlon  and  of  cultural  and  sodal  ex- 
pertences  that  altered  their  Uvea  forever. 

Upward  twund  Is  a  pre-ooilege  program  for 
able  but  disadvantaged  secondary  students, 
a  front  of  the  national  War  on  Poverty  that 
seeks  to  save  brains  and  abUlty  that  might 
otherwise  be  lost  to  society. 

Changes  in  the  youngsters  when  they  re- 
turned to  regular  high  school  classes  last  fall 
were  "truly  amazing."  recalled  Mtb-  Ruby  N. 
Herd,  guidance  counselor  at  Ooaler  Tech. 
which  Is  contrlbuung  30  students  to  the 
project. 

■'They  Just  came  back  In  bouncing."  she 
said.  "Many  who  had  been  taking  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  graduaUon  switched 
to  college  preparatory. 

"Their  academic  grades  Improved,  but 
their  personnlltlea  even  more  so.  Tou  can 
pick  the  Upward  Bound  students  out  of  a 
crowd  of  their  clasamates.  TheyVe  the  onea 
with  the  most  poise,  maturity  and  purpose." 
SUnllar  appraisals  at  Upward  Bound's  buc- 
ffifn  cotnp  from  other  high  school  counselors 
and  from  Dr.  Olen  C.  Hoeklns.  professor  of 
education  at  SMU.  who  directs  the  project. 
The  66  pupils  attend  blgb  schools  In  low- 
Income  areas:  Crosier  Tu^.  WaAhlngton, 
Lincoln.  Madison  and  Plnkston.  They  will 
remain  In  Upw&rd  Bound  unUl  they  gradu- 
ate, a  total  of  two  years. 

On  Saturdays  during  the  rvgul&r  school 
term  tbey  rettim  to  3M.XJ.  for  follow-up 
programs.  Next  summer  they  will  spend 
another  eight  weeks  In  residence  at  S.M.U., 
and  in  the  fall  resume  Saturday  Instruction 
and  mlnd-awaklng  experiences  to  keep  them 
"upvard  bound." 

A  10-year-cdd  Negro  girl  enrollee  echoed 
the  bubbling  esprit  de  corps  of  the  whole 
Upward  Bound  group,  saying:  "It  is  helping 
me  to  become  a  better  person,  t  feel  real 
big  about  It.  real  special." 

The  battery  of  educators  working  with  the 
SJtd.U.  project  Includes  nine  teachers  and 
teacher  assistants,  supported  by  graduate 
and  undergraduate  tutor -counselors.  Four 
of  the  teachers  are  from  the  Dallas  school 
system,  five  from  the  university. 

PUst  aim  of  the  project  Is  to  help  the 
youngsters  do  well  In  high  school  and  not 
divp  out.  Than  It  Is  hoped  they  vrlll  go  on 
to  some  sort  o€  post-high  school  education. 
_Dr.  Hoaklns  said  it  seemed  like  a  formid- 
able task  at  the  outset. 

Despite  having  good  brains,  90  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  had  been  making  only  fair  or  poor 
grades  In  school.  The  group's  average  read- 
ing level  at  the  start  of  the  summer  term 
was  Just  below  seventh  grade.  Vocabularies 
tended  to  be  stunted,  diction  unaccept- 
able. 

About  66  per  cent  of  the  group  Is  Negro,  20 
per  cent  Latin  American.  13  per  cent  Anglo 
and  3  per  cent  Indian.  Tlieir  families,  aver- 
aging six  members  In  size,  have  average  an- 
nual inoomes  or  S3.000.  Some  are  on  relief: 
many  live  in  public  housing  projects. 

Almost  half  the  Upward  Bound  students 
oocne  from  broken  homes,  most  of  them 
headed  by  a  mother. 

Dr.  Hosklns  said  each  of  the  pupils  had 
problems  growing  out  of  his  family  situation 
that  threatened  bo  cripple  and  thwart  his 
learning.  The  youths  tended  to  feet  Inse- 
cure. Some  were  shy  or  withdrawn.  Some 
were  under  parent&l  pressure  to  quit  school 
and  take  a  Job. 

CoiinaeUng  parents  on  the  value  of  edu- 
cation has  been  a  major  a^iect  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  enroUees  come  from  high  schools 
where  fwwer  than  one-third  of  ttbe  graduate* 
seek  further  education. 
"The  one   tiUng  shJuwl  by  many  if  not 


most  at  our  students  was  a  low  level  of  aspl- 
ratloa."  said  Dr.  Hoaklns. 

EnroUees  were  selected  on  ths  basis  tf  ' 
nomlnaaoDS  by  high  school  teachers  and 
oonnselosx  and  Dr.  Hosklns'  interviews  with 
esch  student  and  family.  Ttaoae  chosen,  la 
addition  to  being  of  lof-lnoome  families. 
were  Judged  to  have  talents  that  ahould  aot 
be  wasted — abUlttes  that  If  stimulated  would 
blossom  into  amblUon  and  achievement. 

Intuitive  feelings  had  to  be  relied  on  to  a 
large  extent. 

"We  went  through  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  when  deciding  who  should  go  and 
who  should  not,"  related  a  high  school 
counselor. 

Atxnit  1.400  other  pupils  In  the  s<^bomi»e 
class    of    the     Dallas    schools    BMt    Upward 
Bound's  Income  criterion. 
Pate  Is  indeed  partial. 

After  one  summer  session  and  14  Satur- 
days of  working  with  Upward  Bound  stu- 
dents, here  Is  Dr.  Hosklns'  prediction  for 
them: 

—Half  will  enter  traditional  college  pro- 
grams. 

— The  other  half  will  enter  vocational  or 
technical  programs. 

That  win  be  quite  an  acoompUshment. 
"The  great  majority  of  these  kids  wert 
losers."  said  the  director.  "Without  the  belp 
of  Upward  Bound  not  more  than  eight  ot 
them  wotild  have  seen  the  Inside  of  a  post- 
high  school  Institution." 

How  Is  the  miracle  of  turning  underschiev- 
era  Into  promising  students  being  accom- 
pllsed? 

The  prescription  Is  advanced  and  oomplex. 
One  Ingredient  Is  a  new  envlroiunent:  sud- 
denly the  underprivileged  youths  found 
themselves  living  In  air-condlUoned  dormi- 
tories on  a  beautiful  university  campus,  with 
a  SlO-a-week  spending  allowance. 

This  alone  transm^ltted  vital  messages  to 
the  yootha — that  somebody  cares  about  them. 
that  they  sre  Important  people,  worthy  tt 
mingling  with  the  r^ular  students  of  a 
major  unlveraity. 

"Deprived  youngsters."  iwted  Dr.  Hosklns. 
"tend  to  have  deep  doubts  about  their  seir- 
worth." 

Prom  8  ajn.  until  noon.  Monday  through 
Friday,  the  Upward  Bound  group  attended 
classes  In  the  Student  Union.  Instruction 
was  geared  to  meet  their  special  needs  In 
readmg  and  literature,  discourse  and  com- 
position, social  studies  and  science-mathe- 
matics. 

Classes  were  small,  allowing  close  student- 
teacher  relationships.  The  teachers  were  per- 
suasive, patient  and  challenging  types  whe 
dared  try  new  inatructlonal  approaches  sod 
unusual  course  materials  in  ^orts  to  crash 
through  apathy. 

The  literature  course  plan,  for  example. 
contained  this  sentence:  "It  is  Intended  that 
the  resemblance  between  this  oouse  and  a 
typical  1  Iters ture  course  will  approxlmati 
aero." 

"We  were  trying  to  motivate  them,  to  create 
In  them  a  desire  to  learn  that  matches  thelf 
ablltUea.  and  to  back  thU  up  with  solid 
knowledge,"  said  Dr.  Hosklns. 

After  lunch  at  the  campus  csieterla  everr 
day  came  an  hour's  free  reading  In  the  uni- 
versity llbrarlee.  then  workshop  in  which 
the  students  explored  types  of  dancing  and 
mu&lc,  art  forms,  drama,  creative  writing  and 
the  art  of  conversation. 

Some  afternoons  there  were  field  tripe — to 
county  and  dty  government  centers,  scien- 
tific reaesrch  laboratories,  art  galleries,  mu- 
seums aiKl  industrlea.  Once  the  student* 
went  to  Fort  Worth  to  hear  an  address  by 
Vice-President  Hut>ert  Humphrey. 

The  field  trips  related  to  the  social  studies 
and  the  science -mathematics  courses  Tht 
varied  exposures  also  broadened  vLstss, 
stirred  ambitions  and  gave  the  students  Ideas 
to  write  about  In  composition. 

Learning  and  development  oootlnued  at 
nightly  "bull"  sessions  in  the  dormitorlsa 
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where  the  eounselor-tuiora  Uead  with  12w 
students. 

Alec  In  Ibe  mix  of  academic,  eoltnral  azid 
ioclai  experlenoee  were  workouts  In  a  special 
reading  laboratory,  a  night  at  the  summer 
musical  "Weet  Side  Story,"  swims  in  the  uni- 
versity pool  and  close  association  with  mem- 
bers of  dUIcFent  races. 

The  enroUeee  wrote  and  published  their 
own  weekly  newspaper,  took  part  in  debates, 
he&rd  guest  speakers  repreeentlng  a  wide 
ppectrum  of  Interests,  and  bod  self-govern- 
ment In  their  dorma. 

Saturdays  were  devoted  to  outings  at  lakes 
and  other  leisure  activities.  Sundays  were 
free  time  for  church  and  visiting  families. 

Toutha  in  the  lower  socioeconomic  group 
tend  to  regard  the  agenu  of  government  with 
suspicion  and  fear.  These  feelings  were 
^Byed  during  the  course  In  social  studies, 
which  brougjit  the  youths  face-to-face  with 
city  managers,  police  oOdals.  Judges  and 
other  government  figures. 

"It  wasn't  long  until  the  students  began 
to  speak  with  oonoem  about  the  multiple 
problems  of  dtles  and  their  government," 
Dr.  Hosklns  recalled. 

Out  of  the  busy  and  exciting  eight  weeks 
came  many  other  resulte.  Speech  and  writ- 
ing Improved.  The  average  reading  level  rose 
to  eighth  grade,  fifth  month,  with  one  stu- 
dent reading  at  freshman  college  level. 

"One  boy  had  an  I.Q.  of  about  130  and  a 
desire  to  continue  his  educaUon  to  the  Ph.  D. 
level  in  mathematics."  Dr.  Boeklns  related. 
"However,  hla  family's  aimual  Income  was 
less  than  $3,000  and  he  had  been  advised  to 
sut>atltute  vocational  courses  for  one  year 
of  high  school  gngHnh  sod  two  years  of 
sdence. 

"T^ls  would  penallne  him  severely.  The 
■tail  discussed  with  him  the  opportunities 
for  scholarships,  work-study  and  other  finan- 
cial aids.  Be  later  revised  his  class  schedtile 
to  Include  as  many  solid  subjecu  as  possible." 

Since  the  summer  program  bH  of  the  Up- 
ward Bound  students,  on  an  average,  have 
reported  for  Saturday  work  on  the  SM.U. 
eamptks. 

"It  takes  guu  to  give  up  your  Saturdays 
In  order  to  undertake  additional  study."  Dr. 
Hosklns  noted.  "These  kids  are  doing  it.  and 
doing  It  enthuslBsUcaUy." 

To  pay  their  bus  fare,  buy  lunches  and 
partially  oompenaate  them  for  money  they 
ml^t  earn  at  Saturday  Jobs,  the  enroUees 
receive  a  a3.7S  weekly  allowance  during  the 
school  year. 

The  Saturday  program,  in  general  design, 
continues  that  at  the  summer.  Mornings 
ore  devoted  to  academic  classes,  aided  by 
spectallsta  in  counseling,  speech,  reading. 
music  and  other  areas.  Instruction  remalru 
anything  but  the  usual  textbook,  lecture- 
and-llsten  approach. 

For  instance,  classes  studied  the  "Goals 
for  Dallas"  essays,  which  discuss  some  of  the 
community's  problems.  Instructors  believed 
analysis  of  the  essays  would  help  teach  com- 
position, language,  logic,  reading  and  listen- 
ing. 

The  students  were  visibly  awed  one  morn- 
ing when  Mayor  Brik  Jonsson  popped  In  as 
a  guest  speaker.  His  Honor  reminded  the 
group  of  his  own  very  humble  beginnings. 
When  be  said  goodbye  to  rush  to  another 
meeting  the  studenu  gave  him  a  ataiKllng 
ovstlon. 

Saturday  afternoons  the  students  pursue 
such  activities  ai  art,  dance,  music.  Jour- 
nalism, debate,  swimming,  tennis  and  bowl- 
ing. One  memorable  evening  the  enroltees 
were  guesta  of  6.M.U.  students  at  the  State 
Pair  of  Texss. 

Project  staff  merabers  work  closely  with 
principals,  counselors  and  teachers  in  the 
high  Bchools  in  trying  to  solve  the  enrolleAe* 
problems  of  learning,  emotional  health  and 
future  plana  There's  general  agreement  the 
Upward  Bound  kids  have  come  a  long  way. 
High  school  counselors  report  greater  ukcM- 
vauon;  changes  In  goals,  vtth  many  ModSBts 


turning  to  coUege-preparatory 
greater  participation  In  clssswork.  and  more 
pervonai  refinement  in  speech  and  general 
^>pcaranoe. 

Despite  electing  harder  eoursea.  most 
grades  are  above  those  tamed  the  previous 
year. 

"More  Important.'  aald  Mrs.  Mabel  caiand- 
ler.  a  counselor  at  Washington,  "these  kids 
care  about  themselves  and  their  futtire. 
They  feel  'I'm  Somebody."  •* 

Before  Upward  Bound,  said  Hrs.  Chandler, 
it  appeared  only  three  of  the  pupils  would  go 
to  college.  Now  ahe  believes  almoet  all  will 
seek  at  least  some  kind  of  education  beyond 
high  school  "i^d  do  well  In  later  life." 

Mrs.  Betty  Wehrle.  pupil  personnel  coun- 
selor at  Crosier  Tech.  made  this  report: 
"There  has  been  a  vast  Improrament  in  the 
Upward  Bound  students'  general  attitudes. 
They  are  very  enthuslatic  and  Involved  In 
their  schoolwork.  In  every  respect,  schoias- 
tlcoity.  attendance- wise  and  with  regard  to 
dlsctpune.  these  students  have  shown 
marked  improvement." 

The  most  powerful  element  of  the  prescrip- 
tion at  S.M.U.  may  be  as  simple  as  the  right 
word  at  the  right  time  by  a  sensitive  teacher: 
an  exposure  to  a  new  experience,  or  flndlng 
a  partlcxilar  book. 

The  crucial  change,  say  observers,  ts  that 
the  students  are  beginning  to  realise  they 
can  succeed  if  they  try.     Their  sagging  self- , 
images  are  being  repaired;  a  lifetime  of  de- 
feat Is  becoming  unthinkable. 

"These  kids  have  had  no  one  to  tni^Hre 
them  and  fire  them  with  amibtlon."  said 
Miss  Helen  Butler,  a  speech  teacher  at  Waah- 
ington  who  worked  with  the  group  In  the 
cummer  prognun. 

*'Many  of  them  really  are  college  material 
and  they  had n *t  given  college  a  second 
thought  until  Upward  Bound  came  along." 

The  Dallas  project  will  cost  almoet  C300.- 
000  over  the  two  years — tl60,000  of  It  from 
the  U.S.  Ofllcc  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
remainder  supplied  by  &M.U.  fkud  the  Hogg 
Foundation.  That  averages  about  as.OTT 
per  student. 

"If  only  a  few  of  the  stiidents  complete 
college,  the  Uxea  they  pay  on  their  larger 
Incomes  w\\\  repay  the  cost  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram." said  Dr.  Hosklns.  "Those  who  take 
post-high  school  technical  and  vocational 
training  will  also  boost  their  earning  oapa- 
cltlee.** 

Dr.  Hosklns  ea)d  he  prefers,  however,  to 
think  of  the  program  In  terms  of  preser-vlng 
human  values. 

SM.U.  has  been  a  delegate  sgency  of  the 
local  War  on  Poverty  (Dallas  County  Com- 
munity Action  Committee)  In  carrying  out 
the  program.  Next  year  the  university  will 
operate  Upward  Bound  as  a  prime  oontrac- 
tor  directly  under  the  U.S.  office  of  Bco- 
nocnlc    Opportunity. 

Across  the  nation.  330  other  Upward 
Bound  projects  for  about  20.000  students 
are  In  progress  at  colleges  and  universities. 

Dr  Hosklns  and  others  say  It's  a  tragedy 
that  only  a  retaUve  few  of  the  "lees  chance" 
youngsTers  who  need  Upward  Bound's  redi- 
rection can  find  berths  in  the  program. 

But  Upward  Bound  la  calculated  to  have 
many  "ripple  effects"  beyond  switching  oin 
the  pritentlBls  of  its  enroUees: 

— Teachers  in  the  program  are  inventing 
media  and  methods  for  educating  children 
from  deprived  backgrounds  that  will  blaae 
new  trails  in  ths  public  schools.  "I  wUl 
never  return  to  the  rote,  stereotyped  trkethod 
of  teaching  again."  vowed  one  Upward 
Bound   instructor. 

—Many  of  the  tutors  In  these  programs 
have  decided  that  tbey  want  to  teach,  and 
probably  in  disadvantaged  areas.  Dr.  Hosklns 
aald. 

— Upward  Bound  enroUees  are  envied  by 
many  of  their  claasmates.  "Being  in  the 
program  has  given  me  status."  commented 
ODS  girl.  B«r  ImproTlng  grades  and  psrson- 
aUty  may  epor  bar  frlesids  to  strive  hardw. 
— Xt  iMit  araraal  tor  an  Mgw   Vp«arA 


BotiBd  student  to  encourage  his  parents  to 
soiron  In  adult  literacy  classes. 

— Some  ex-Upward  Bound  vttidenta  may 
toeoome  leaders  for  community  advances 
that  will  help  rescue  untold  numt>ers  of 
children  from  educational  failure. 

After  the  next  summer  seaslon.  the  ft6 
Dallas  youths  will  be  offered  two-week  Jobs 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  C-orps.  to  enable 
them  to  save  the  9100  or  so  they  needed  to 
buy  school  clothes  and  supplies  for  their 
senior  year. 

When  the  students  conclude  the  progTam 
in  May.  IMS,  they  will  step  onto  another 
"bridge"  leading  to  college  In  the  fall.  For 
some,  the  bridge  will  be  eiu'ollment  In 
S.M.U.'8  regular  sununer  term.  For  others 
it  will  be  placement  in  summer  Jobs,  maybe 
on  the  SM.U.  campus,  to  keep  them  head- 
ing toward  advanced  education. 

"We  are  committed  to  enable  each  youth 
to  appraise  his  potential  reallsticaUy."  aald 
Dr.  Hosklns.  "We  are  also  conunitted  to 
aaslst  him  In  getting  the  financial  aid  he 
needs  to  get  Into  the  poet-tecondary  pro- 
gram of  his  choice. 

"These  students  have  become  our  con- 
cern and  our  pride,  their  progress  has  been 
rewarding;  their  futurea  are  our  rexponsi- 
bUltles." 
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W  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wtdnetdav,  AprU  11,  1987 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Spttker. 
American  farmers  aiid  TBnchers  have 
a  need  tor  greater  marketing  power. 

Widespread  use  of  marketing  contracts 
has  Intensifled  the  need  for  producers  to 
strenrthen  their  bargaining  posttlon. 
Oontract  marketlne  is  now  in  effect  for 
many  commodities.  And  lt$  twe  will  be 
more  widespread  In  the  future. 

The  wider  use  and  acceptance  of  con- 
tract marketing — and  the  growing  oon- 
c«rrtratlon  of  power  in  the  bands  of  fewer 
and  larger  buyers — ^have  created  the 
need  for  stronger  and  more  effective 
marketing  and  bargaining  asaoclstlon; 
of  farmers.  Producers  voluntarily  join 
the&e  marlteting  aaeodatlons  as  a  means 
of  imltlng  to  market  their  oommodlUes- 

If  farmers  and  ranchers  are  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  these  sound 
marketing  programs  In  order  to  improve 
their  net  farm  income,  they  must  be 
assured  at  their  marketing  rights. 
Legislation  designed  to  assure  the  mar- 
keting rights  of  farmers  by  prohibiting 
unfair  trade  practices  has  been  Intro- 
duoed  In  the  Congress — the  Agricultural 
Producers  Marketing  Act  of  1967.  My 
bill  Is  HJi.  5900. 

Question  No.  1 :  What  is  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  Agricultural  Pixxlueers  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1  »67  ? 

Anewer:  The  basic  objective  of  this 
teglslatk>n  Is  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  voluntary  agricultural  mar- 
keting programs  t^  prohibiting  unfair 
practices  againvt  producers  solely  be- 
oanae  of  their  membership  In  a  market- 
ing aasodatlon. 

Question  No.  i :  Whai  praoHces  of  the 
porehaaera  ot  acrleoltural  products — 
procwuca,  eanseis,  fraeaers,  Integrators, 
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and  other  handlers — would  be  probB>lte<l 
by  the  legislation? 

Answers:  First.  To  interfere  with  or 
restrain,  or  thretttan  to  Interfeie  wvtii  or 
restrain,  bj  boycott,  ooercton,  or  any 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice,  any 
producer  In  tlie  exercise  of  his  tl«ht  to 
join  and  belone  to  an  association  of 
producers;  or 

Second.  To  discriminate  or  threaten 
to  discriminate  against  any  producer 
with  respect  to  price,  quantity,  quality, 
or  other  terms  of  purchase  or  acquisition 
of  agricultural  commodities  because  of 
his  membership  in  or  contract  with  an 
association  of  producer?;  or 

Third.  To  coerce  or  Intimidate  any 
producer  or  other  person  to  breach,  can- 
cel, or  otherwise  terminate  a  membership 
agreement  or  marlceting  contract  with 
an  i^sociBtlon  of  producers;  or 

Fourth.  To  pay  or  loan  money,  give 
any  thing  of  value  In  excess  of  the  true 
market  value  of  az\y  agricultural  com- 
modity which  is  being  purchased,  or  of- 
fer any  other  Inducement  or  reward  to  a 
producer  for  refusing  to  or  ceasing  to 
belong  to  an  association  of  producers; 
or 

Fifth,  To  make  false  reports  about  the 
finances,  management,  or  activities  of 
associations  of  producers  or  Interfere  by 
any  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
with  the  eSorts  of  such  assoclatloiu  in 
carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects 
thereof;  or 

Sixth.  To  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or 
arrange  with  any  other  person  to  do,  or 
abet  the  doing  of,  ai\y  act  made  unlaw- 
ful by  this  act. 

Question  No.  3:  Would  this  act  force 
purchasers  to  deal  with  marketing  asso- 
ciations of  producers? 

Answer:  No;  there  is  no  such  require- 
ment In  the  legislation.  It  would  only 
protect  a  producer's  right  to  Join  such 
a  marketing  association  without  fear  of 
being  unfairly  treated  because  of  his 
membership 

Question  No.  4;  Would  the  bill  In  any 
way  prevent  a  purchaser  from  choosing 
the  producers  with  whom  he  deals? 

Answer:  No;  the  bill  only  prohibits  the 
purchaser  from  using  a  producer's  mem- 
bership in  a  marketing  association  as  the 
sole  basis  for  his  decision. 

Question  No.  5:  Would  this  hill  put  an 
end  to  competition  by  preventing  other 
purchasers  from  offering  a  producer  a 
l)etter  price  or  contract  than  is  available 
through  his  marketing  association? 

Answer:  Not  if  such  an  offer  repre- 
sented open  fair  competition.  Only  If 
the  purchaser,  be  he  a  representative  of 
a  private  or  cooperative  Arm.  used  coer- 
cion, intimidation,  or  bribery,  would  this 
le^oslatlon  apply. 

Question  No.  6:  An  the  unfair  acts 
covered  by  this  bill  already  prohibited  by 
existing  law? 

Answer:  Experierwa  has  Indicated  a 
need  for  a  clearer  deflnltloa  of  these  un- 
fair practices  as  well  as  a  more  ra^ild 
procedure  to  obtain  relief.  This  need  la 
especially  dramaUc  In  rtiatlon  to  perlah- 
aUs  agricultural  oommodltlea.  For  ex- 
ample, a  FMeraJ  TrB<Ie  Oommlsslaner 
has  cited  an  Olilo  case  Involving  tocnato 
proccasora  which  w»s  brought  In  1951 
and  not  finally  resolved  under  existing 
law  until  Itst. 

Question  No.  7:  An  the  unfair  prac- 


tice* llie  tam  prohlbMa  actually  used  by 
purobaaei*  of  agricultural  commodities? 
Answer:  Substantial  evldenoe  was  pre- 
sented by  wttnenes  during  ttae  1966  hear- 
ings held  by  ttie  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  a  similar  hill  that  suoh  prac- 
tices have  been  used  by  purchasers. 

Question  No.  8:  Would  the  bill's  pro- 
hibition agaltut  discrimination  force 
purchasers  to  deal  with  Inferior  pro- 
ducers? 

Answer:  No;  a  producer  would  be  re- 
quired not  only  to  prove  discrimination, 
but  also  that  the  discrimination  was  In- 
tended to  discourage  his  membership  In 
a  maiiEetlng  association. 

Question  No.  9 :  Are  the  rights  of  pur- 
chasers adequately  protected? 

Answer:  ■Sfea;  their  rights  are  pro- 
tected by  two  principal  factors:  First. 
producer  membership  in  a  marketing  as- 
sociation remains  voluntary,  and.  second, 
purchasers  are  free  to  deal  with  whom- 
ever they  choose.  This  Includes  the 
right  to  refuse  to  deal  with  a  marketing 
association. 

Question  No.  10:  Who  has  the  final  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  determina- 
tion of  unfair  practices  under  the  act? 

Answer:  While  it  is  the  producer's  re- 
sponsibility to  Initiate  action  and  bear 
the  burden  of  proof,  the  final  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  the  VS.  courts,  the  Im- 
partial forum  designed  to  settle  disputes 
under  our  system  of  Oovenmient.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  also  ts 
protected. 

Question  No.  11 :  Has  a  formal  position 
been  expressed  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Producers  Marketing  Act  of 
1987? 

Answer:  No;  not  as  of  April  1,  1967. 
Unfortunately,  a  misunderstanding  has 
t>een  encouraged  by  opponents  of  this 
legislation  who  have  circulated  com- 
ments from  certain  government  agencies 
on  a  bill  introduced  on  January  C,  1965. 
to  amend  the  Capper- Volstead  Act.  Tlie 
Agricultural  Producers  Marketing  Act  of 
1987  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  criticised  in  the 
1985  bUl. 

Question  No.  12:  Who  supports  the 
Agricultural  Producers  Marketing  Act  of 
1967? 

Answer:  This  legislation  Is  supported 
by  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  and  many 
other  agricultural  groups. 

Question  No.  13:  Why  does  the  Farm 
Bureau  support  this  legislation? 

Answer :  The  Farm  Bureau  has  a  long 
history  of  being  active  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  marketing.  Its  support  of 
this  type  of  legislation  is  consistent  with 
Farm  Bureau's  objectives  to  develop  an 
agriculture  that  is  free  of  Government 
controls  with  farmers  developing  their 
own  strong  marketing  associations. 

So  far  In  this  session  of  Congress,  many 
members  of  both  parties  have  Introduced 
and  Indicated  enthusiastic  and  vigorous 
support  for  the  Agricultural  Producers 
Marketing  Act  of  1987.  Since  the  law 
would  create  a  climate  that  would  facili- 
tate the  development  and  strengthening 
of  agrlculural  producers  maifcettng  as- 
sociations, opposition  has  been  Indicated 
by  certain  processor  Interests. 

I  believe  farmers  can  Improve  their 


market  power  through  the  develooment 
of  stronger  marketing  and  bargaining  as- 
sociations, and  thereby  Improve  tbelr  net 
Income. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHA0E6ERG 

or  wiBcoNsm 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
doubt  many  of  lu  were  rather  ahodced 
by  the  announcement  reported  by  AP 
dateline  Washlnffton,  D.C.,  that  a  busi- 
nessman had  revealed  plana  to  "bring 
America  to  our  boya  overseaa"  by  open- 
Ing  a  topleaa  discotheque  In  Vletaam. 
The  following  la  the  article  In  question: 

OlMLM    To   OO-OO  TO   SaIOOM 

Washznotom,  D.C. — A  bualneaanun  revealed 
plans  Wednesday  to  "bring  Anurias  to  our 
bOTB  oTerseaa**  by  opening  a  topleoa  go-go 
dlscotbeque  In  Vietnam. 

"We  Uilnk  tbls  will  be  fun  for  the  01%." 
■akl  Rlcbard  L.  Bast  of  Washlngtoii.  **rhJs 
will  be  tbe  *ort  of  club  serriceznen  an  used 
to  at  bocne.  but  cant  Hod  la  Saigon." 

He  said  tbe  Orm  of  Red  ex- Vietnam.  Inc.  Is 
seleotln^  10  to  36  Aznerlcaa  girls  'V3f  talgb 
caliber"  to  open  In  tbe  club  in  about  eight 
weeks. 

"We  feel  tbls  entertainment  wlU  b*  well 
received."  said  Bs«t,  a  frequent  visitor  In 
Asia.  "Tbe  topless  Idas  originally  cazne  from 
tba  mlJl'tsry  Itec'lf.  An  srmy  ooloiud  friend 
pointed  out  that  servicemen  are  shipped  from 
Ssn  Francisco  and  are  used  to  topless  girls, 

"Then  they  go  to  VlAtn&m  sjid  And  nothing 
like  borne.  This  can  be  s  mor&le  problem." 
Bast  said.  "We  want  our  girls  to  contribute 
to  tbe  w»r  effort.  During  tba  day  they  may 
Tlsit  bospltaU." 

Bsst  said  bis  taaoclat*  In  the  nlgliA  dub  Is 
Nguyen  Ba  Hung  ol  BalgooL  He  said  a  li- 
cense to  opemte  the  club  has  bean  approved 
and  k  site  chosen. 

Prospect!  7«  recrxilts  are  to  be  gtvsn  lie 
detector  tests,  he  said.  "We'd  be  out  of  busi- 
ness fast  If  we  shipped  soms  Oosmnunlsts 
over  there.  These  are  going  to  be  nice,  whole- 
some American  girls." 

Newspaper  ad*  require  applloanU  to  be 
between  21  and  2ft,  single,  and  willing  to 
sign  a  sU  month  oontraot  which  stipulates 
the;  remain  unmarried.  "We  don't  want  sj:k; 
hard  bltt«n  strippers,"  Bast  said. 

"They'll  be  topless  on  stage,  which  Fm  sure 
will  appeaJ  to  the  Ol.  When  thej  mix  with 
patrons,  they  wuf  be  covered  " 

Prices  are  steep  compared  with  stateside 
■tAndards:  96  admission  end  a  Tninirnnnr  of 
»10  worth  of  beer  or  whisky.  "For  glB  the 
Ol  will  h*ve  rock  'n'  roll  to  Ustan  to  and 
Aminic&n  girls  to  observe."  he  said.  "A 
bargain." 

I  share  the  disgust  of  Mr.  R.  Johnson 
of  Racine,  Wis.,  as  weU  as  that  of  others 
who  have  written  abotit  tt;  and  I  tun 
aure  thousands  of  parents  whose  young 
boys  are  fighting  In  Vietnam.  If  this 
Is  what  Is  permitted.  It  la  no  wonder 
that  our  Image  In  the  world  la  suflerlng. 
On  March  22.  I  sent  the  f<^owinc  letter 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Pen- 
tagon, Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Sn:  Encloaed  la  a  oopy  of  a  newspaper 
srtlcle  In  which  I  am  sure  yott  ara  aware. 
I  am  Interested  in  knowing — 

(1)  If  this  is  ths  official  poMcy  at  ths 
United  States  Army; 
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(9)  wtaethsr  they  would  place  raoh  a  club 
off  limits  m  Salgpjn;  and 

(3)  the  name  of  ths  Army  Ookmel  who 
"sliegedly",  according  to  the  article,  gave  bis 
blessing  to  this  project. 

The  following  la  a  copy  of  the  reply 
I  received  to  my  Inquiry  along  with  a 
fact  sheet  prepared  to  state  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  this 

matter: 

ASSISTAKTSECarTAlT  orDcniNSK. 

Washington.  DC^  AprU  11. 1987. 
Hon.  Hknst  C.  ScRadixexc, 
HouMe  of  lUpTe$entativca, 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAS  Ma.  ScHADianfi:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
Tour  letter  of  March  32.  1M7.  enclosing  a 
newspaper  clipping  IndlcaUng  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Bast  and  a  Urm  known  as  Redex-Vlct- 
n&m.  Inc.  plan  to  open  a  dlscotbeque  In 
Saigon  featuring  "topless"  dancers. 

Enclosed  Is  a  Department  of  Defense  Fact 
Sheet  prepsred  In  response  to  the  large 
volume  of  oorraspondence  we  have  received 
concerning  Mr.  Bast's  planned  undertaking. 

}iiT,  Bast,  the  lole  source  of  the  Informa- 
tion contained  in  the  news  account,  has  not 
disclosed  the  Identity  of  the  Army  Colonel 
who.  he  alleges,  suggested  tbe  project.  How- 
ever If  such  s  suggestion  wss  made,  the  Army 
Colonel  was  without  sutborlty  to  approve  the 
project.-  The  admission  of  VS.  cittzcDs  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  licensing  and 
control  of  their  employment  In  a  private 
business  enterprise  while  in  that  country 
are  exclusively  anthin  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

1  trust  the  enclosed  Information  satls- 
fsctorlly  responds  to  your  other  questions. 
Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  clarify  tbe  Department  of  Defense  poeiuon 
In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 
,  Wn.LMM  W.  Bcac. 

Briffodier  Gm^at,  VSAt,  Deputy  Ax- 
aistunt  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Fact  Sbkct 

(I>epartment  of  Defense  position  on  reported 

plana   of  a   private   business   concern   to 

open  a  "topless"  discotheque  In  Vietnam) 

Recent  ~tor1es  In  newxpapers  throughout 

the  Nation  reported  plans  of  a  Mr.  Richard  L. 

Bast  and  a  Arm  known  as  Redez-Vletnam. 

Inc.  to  open  a  discotheque  In  Saigon  festur- 

Ing  "topless"  dancers. 

The  Department  of  Defense  knows  nothing 
or  Mr.  &ut'i  proposed  business  operation 
other  than  what  has  been  learned  from 
newspaper  accounts.  This  department  has 
not  given  assistance  or  encouragement  to 
anyone  In  the  planning  of  the  proposed 
dlscotbeque.  In  fact,  the  department  shares 
the  alarm  of  those  msny  citizens  who  bate 
protested  concerning  the  possible  effect  such 
a  business  acUvlty  might  have  on  the  moral 
climate  to  which  our  aervicemen  are  ex- 
posed. However,  this  department  has  no 
authority  to  prevent  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  private  businesses  in  Vietnam 
DO  matter  how  itrongly  we  may  oppose  the 
objectives  of  tbe  busineas.  Such  matters 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Vietnamese 
authorities.  Nevertheless,  the  Depsrtmeot 
of  Defense  has  conUnulng  and  unrelentlrig 
conoem  In  all  matters  that  may  affect  the 
morals  and  welfare  of  persons  In  tbe  Military 
1   rvlce. 

The  moral  behavior  of  service  personnel 
and  fsclors  which  Influence  such  behavior 
•re  problems  T7hich  should  and  do  receive 
coiiUnulng  attention  by  military  comman- 
ders. Irresponsible  and  Immoral  behavior 
on  the  part  of  servicemen  is  never  condoned. 
Dor  do  we  eondone  conditions  which  tend 
to  Induce  or  encourage  immoral  behavior. 

Military  oommanders  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  special  problems  which  stem  from  tbe 
separation  of  servicemen  from  the  rastraln- 
ing  Influence  of  home  and  family.     Conse- 


qtiently.  mteiutva  efforts  are  made  to  com- 
pensate for  ttie  loss  of  moral  reatrainta  by 
tiae  of  affirmative  measures  such  as  charac- 
ter goUdance  programs,  advice  and  assistance 
of  chaplains,  and  the  provision  of  fs^lllUes 
for  wboleoome  recreaUon.  entertainment  and 
relaaauon  to  provide  healthy  outlets  t^r  the 
energies  of  servicemen  during  tbelr  off-duty 
hours.  However,  service  personnel  are,  in 
general,  neither  more,  nor  lees  moral  than 
when  they  entered  the  service:  unfortunste- 
ly  some  pendst  in  engaging  in  immoral  con- 
duct despite  counselling  And  advice  to  the 
contrary.  Thus,  where  warranted,  military 
commanden  may  also  establish  curfews, 
curtail  liberty  privileges  and  take  discipli- 
nary action  against  offenders. 

As  a  further  measure,  areas  and  individual 
establlshzneots  can  be  and  are  placed  off 
limits  by  commanders  concerned  when  such 
action  is  a'arranted  to  protect  the  Interests 
and  welfare  of  our  servicemen. 

If  tbe  promoters  are  successful  In  opening 
their  proposed  discotheque  in  Saigon,  the 
military  commanders  concerned  will  examine 
the  operation  of  the  esubtlabment  with  ex- 
treme  care  in  keeping  with  the  principles 
outlined  herein. 

Among  the  letters  which  prompted  my 
request  to  the  Army  U  one  written  to  me 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Johnson,  of  Racine.  Wis.  I 
am  enclosing  it  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  become  more  aware  of  what  the 
people  back  there  think. 

RAcmr.  Wis.. 
March  2. 1967. 
Hon.  Henrt  C.  ScHAorscaa. 
HouM  Office  BuiUtinp. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Ma.  ScHAOEsrac:  Tbli  Viet  Nam  war 
Is  a  disgrace  and  a  drain  beyond  comprehen- 
sion; political  gains  and  monetary  gains  of 
every  coocelvsble  kind  have  interwoven  Into 
the  fabric  of  this  conflict.  The  worst  part 
of  It  all  is  that  men  are  being  slaughtered 
and  our  country  Is  being  fleeced  of  money 
wholessle  while  more  taxes  are  being  levied 
and  planned. 

But  this  morning  a  new  wrinkle  ts  being 
added  as  you  can  see  by  the  front  page  story 
1  have  Included.  First  of  alj.  If  thU  club 
opens  under  sanction  as  intended  (so  mora 
people  csn  drsln  off  more  money  while  cor- 
ruption of  our  youth  increases),  there  wUl 
be  s  string  of  these  clubs  set  up  all  over  Viet 
Nam.  I  was  In  the  service  for  over  three 
years,  and  you  have  been  in  off  and  on  often 
yourself,  so  we  know  all  about  vice  and  such 
la  the  service,  but  there  should  be  a  cutoff 
when  it  becomes  too  open  and  all  inclusive. 
As  you  and  I  know,  any  military  ofAcer  could 
put  this  sort  of  club  "off  limits"  to  military 
personnel  and  it  would  wither  on  the  vine. 
We  have  seen  what  "off  limits"  can  do  to 
businesses  In  our  own  country,  and  If  en- 
forced there  would  be  no  problem  of  these 
proposed  nude  American  clubs.  Also.  It 
tieglns  wfVi  topless  and  If  they  follow  as 
San  FronciGco  goes,  they  must  be  bottomless 
too.  Incidentally,  as  long  as  Congress  Is 
bent  on  killing  the  Amerlcsn  people  with 
socialism  and  taxes,  why  dont  they  stop 
this  topless- bottomless  thing  in  our  country. 
by  national  verdict — and  It  can  be  done  right 
now.  Anyway,  don't  you  think  Congress 
should  spesk  at  leut  In  protest  to  all  this 
Immorality,  now  to  be  heaped  on  all  the 
other  disgracefulness  of  this  Viet  Nam  war. 
Our  image  in  Asia  Is  so  low  now  that  It  Is 
In  the  dust  of  tbe  street:  why  let  It  go  still 
lower.  Why  U  It  thst  you  men  In  Congreas 
are  never  heard  on  sucb  things  as  this  Mr. 
Bast  of  Washington  proposes  (and  he  Is  right 
near  you  In  tbe  District  If  you  care  to  con- 
tact him) .  I  think  it  is  s  sign  of  acceptance 
by  you  all  in  Congress  and  the  country  tf  no 
one  opposes  this  sort  of  proposed  immorality 
for  the  morale  corrupting  of  our  men.  It  Is 
also  strange  to  read  In  this  article  that  an 
army  colonel  In  a  way  suggested  these  top- 
leas  treats  for  the  boys  (now  are  you  going 


to  be  beard  In  Ooogress  and  stop  some  of  this 
or  WUl  you  too  Just  let  things  go  from  bad 
to  wocac ) .  The  very  least  you  can  do  and 
others  too  Is  to  make  a  speech  in  Congress 
condemning  this  sort  of  thing,  and  maybe 
the  press  wUl  aid  In  arousing  thfe  American 
public  to  put  down  some  of  this  corruption. 
R  JoBireoN. 

I  supgest  that  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  forced  Into  a 
position  of  spending  its  time  and  effort 
answering  the  many  requests  such  as 
mine  prompted  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  make  a  fast  buck  out  of  a  tragic  sit- 
uation In  which  our  men  are  fighting 
and  dying.  It  is  an  offense  to  the  moral 
sensitivities  of  parents  who  have  their 
sons  In  Vietnam  subjected  to  such  crass 
indifference  to  feelings  of  those  a'hose 
hopes  and  prayers  are  their  men  will  re- 
turn home  whole — morally  as  well  as 
physically. 

Stadeab  QvcstioB  CoBfr««tmaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    IMDIAIIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Easter  recess  of  Congress.  I  spoke  to 
some  11.000  high  school  and  grade  school 
pupils  throughout  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana. 

The  topic  of  my  talks  was  the  attitude 
of  yoimg  pe<^le  toward  government  to- 
day. I  took  care  to  allow  time  for  ques- 
tions at  each  atop,  and  I  took  time  to 
note  what  issues  concerned  these  yoimg 
people. 

The  questions  ranged  from  miniskirts 
to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  found  these 
young  people  well  Informed  and  ex- 
tremely responsive  to  the  Issues  of  our 
times. 

The  Bhelbyville  News  commented 
editorially  on  the  questions  posed  by  the 
pupUs.  obserring : 

We  who  are  parents  and  other  adulu  as 
well  who  are  inclined  to  "talk  down"  to  teen- 
agers when  conversing  with  them  on  sub- 
jects of  serious  importance,  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  fact  that  young  people  todsy 
are  without  doubt  better  informed  generally 
than  those  ol  any  generaUon  before  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  this 

excellent  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 

April  6  edition  of  the  Shelbyville  News: 

The  QutsnoNs  Tuiv   Ask 

We  wbo  are  parenu,  and  other  adulU  as 
welt  wbo  are  inclined  to  "talk  down"  to  teen- 
agers when  conversing  with  them  on  sub- 
jects of  serious  importance,  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  fsct  thst  young  people  todsy 
are  without  doubt  better  informed  generally 
th""  those  of  any  generation  before  them. 

This  ts  brought  to  mind  by  s  report  from 
gth  Dlstnct  Congressman  Lee  H-  Hamilton  on 
his  17  speaking  engagements  at  Booeier  high 
schools  last  weekend  during  the  Easter  recess 
td  Congress.  In  his  tour  of  schools  he  spoke 
to  more  than  11.000  students  on  the  atU- 
tudes'of  young  people  to  government  today. 

Most  tntereetlng  was  the  nature  of  the 
questions  asked  him  by  the  students — ques- 
tions at  sucb  variety  and  Importance  as  to 
surprise  many  adulu  who  somehow  fre- 
quently fall  to  recognize  young  people  for 
what  they  arc — near-adulu  wbo  arc  knowl- 
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Bdseabl*    axuS    deeplj    coacsmed    with    tba 
world  of  wtilcb  ttaey  mre  &  part. 

PoUowiog  u-e  the  Ibsum  ot  moat  coDcern 
to  tbe  youog  men  and  women  wlfcb  whom 
CoDpvum&a  Hamilton  talked,  iut«d  la  tbe 
order  of  the  otimbcr  of  queatloiu  uked  on  a 
particular  lubject: 

Vietnam:  the  draft:  the  Adam  Clajrton 
Powell  caAc:  lowering  of  the  voUng  a^;  the 
danger  of  communism:  milk  dumping  iln  the 
current  withholding  action  of  the  National 
Fanners  Organization):  Prance.  NATO  and 
other  European  countrle*  with  our  occupa- 
tion troop*,  bombing  of  North  Vietnam: 
water  and  air  pollution;  the  Kennedy  aasassl- 
naUon  and  the  Garrleon  probe:  the  Birch 
Society;  Socialism;  voting  your  conscience 
or  the  will  of  the  people:  ethics  committee: 
the  consular  treaty  proposal;  taxei:  the  pro- 
posed antlmlaelle  ajrstem;  the  Republican 
party;  electoral  college. 

Also,  the  Slno<Sovtet  spilt:  servicemen's 
pay:  minl-sklrta;  the  one-man,  one-vote  con- 
■UtuUonal  amendment:  East- West  trade; 
open  housing:  campus  rlota;  Rhodesia; 
Bakalar  Air  Force  Base;  CIA  financing  of 
student  groups:  the  National  Farmer*  Or- 
ganization; the  bomba  and  butter  argument: 
federal  aid  to  parochial  schools;  the  na- 
tional debt;  gold  drain;  what  are  your  wife's 
responsibilities;  water  conservation:  Infla- 
tion: ftreorms;  financial  asslst&Dce  for  col- 
lege: why  did  you  get  Into  politics;  Falls  of 
the  Ohio:  campaign  practices;  campaign  con- 
tributions: rapid  deployment  military  ships 
versus  civilian  Alps. 

As  adults,  It's  fair  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  know  enough  about  even  half  of  theae 
subjecu  to  ask  Intelligent  questions  about 
them,  although  practically  every  single  one 
of  them  has  been  In  the  news  many  times. 

"I  found  the  youn^i  people  extremely  re- 
sponsive to  the  Issues  of  our  times,"  said 
Hiunilton  In  a  newsletter  from  his  Washing- 
ton office.  "At  each  stop  we  had  to  halt  the 
question  period  before  they  were  ready,  to 
allow  me  to  reach  my  next  speaking  engage- 
ment." 

There  was  one  subject  that  the  Congress- 
man declined  to  answer.  It  was  the  one 
about  minl'SklrU.  and  he  fielded  It  grace- 
fully by  saying.  "That  la  outside  the  area  of 
my  expertise." 

But  the  fact  that  theae  young  people  asked 
•o  many  questions  on  Issues  of  Importance 
to  the  nation  and  the  world,  shows  admirable 
thought  processes  and  a  wide  spectrum  of 
concern. 

We  should  b«  proud  of  them,  for  they  are 
tn  the  vast  majority. 


What  AacricAuni  Meau  le  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Nrw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AvrU  12,  2997 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's RscoRD  I  included  the  texts  of  the 
essays  of  the  first  six  winners  In  the  38th 
annual  Americanlfim  Essay  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Erie  County  American 
Legion,  the  Legion  Auxiliary,  and  the 
Buffalo  Elventng  News  In  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlu,  I 
wl&h  to  Insert  the  complete  text  of  each 
of  the  last  six  winning  essays  Ln  the  con- 
test on  the  topic  "What  Americanism 
Means  to  Me." 

The  winning  essays  are : 


What  AKcaicAKtaM  Ukaits  to  Ms 

BEVrNTH  WIN  mKO  BBBAT 

(By  Uarc  OotUd,  15) 

(West  Settee*  Centml  Senior  High   School 

sophomore,  winner  of  Ba^t  DivieUm  of  th€ 

Erie  County  PubMc  High  Sehoot  ClSMeifloa' 

tion.    tMiAs  DorotMf  A.  Dodmetn.  teacher) ) 

When  I  alt  back  and  think  of  the  people 

who    formed    and    shaped    my    oountry.    I 

wonder  what   America  would  be  like  today 

If  they  had  not  created  the  democracy  and 

heritage  I   have   now.     Had   my   forefathers 

not  decided  to  create  a  land  of  freedom  and 

Justice.  I  can  barely  visualize  what  rights  I 

now  would  hold.     . 

To  me.  Amerlcanlam  Is  my  democracy.  My 
rlghu  and  freedom  both  form  a  solid  founda- 
Uon  to  base  my  beliefs.  Where,  other  than 
America,  can  one  live  as  he  pleases,  worship 
as  he  wishes,  and  feel  free  to  speak  as  he 
wants? 

Imagine  the  anxiety  the  early  settler*  of 
our  country  went  through,  not  having  these 
rlghu.  and  cautiously  watching  every  minute 
of  their  lives,  checking  that  they  would  not 
violate  the  strict,  crude  laws! 

Fear  forced  them  to  speak,  and  that  fear 
was  what  pared  the  road  to  our  present 
democracy. 

Yet  my  democracy  was  not  completely 
construct«d  by  the  early  patriots — thoee  who 
fought  so  that  freedom  and  Justice  would 
guide  our  live*.  Modern-day  patriots  con- 
tinue where  they  left  off— people  who  realise 
the  problems  and  ask  what  they  can  do  to 
help  solve  them.  Theae  people  are  the  ones 
who  have  built  our  present  democracy. 

I,  too.  ask  what  I  con  do  for  my  oountry. 
I  want  to  be  In  there,  along  with  tboae  who 
made  our  democracy  strong,  who  made  our 
freedom  ring,  who  made  our  country  great. 
I.  too.  want  to  help  my  children  have  the 
democracy  I  have  today  and  to  help  them 
carry  freedom's  torch  to  their  children.  It 
Is  only  logical  for  today's  society  to  try  to 
protect  the  precious  rights  that  took  almoct 
300  years  to  create. 

Yet  to  do  so,  we  must  have  faith.  Faith 
that  the  flame  of  liberty  will  not  smother 
on  the  long  road  to  freedom.  We  must  have 
faith  in  the  present  and  courage  in  the 
future  till  we  reach  the  perfect  land  our 
forefathers  tried  so  hard  to  reach. 

Etatrra  wiNNtNO  SBaAT 
(By  Michael  Ruhland.  14,  NlntH-grade  pupil 

of   Maryvale  Junior  High  Sehoot,  Cheek- 

towaga.   winner   of  the  Boys  DItIsIoo   at 

the     Erie     County    Public     Junior     Hlgb 

School  Classlflcatlon.    Helen  M.  Stellrecht, 

teacher) 

Americanism,  to  me.  means  a  share  in  the 
great  American  heritage  which  has  built  our 
country  Into  a  pUlar  o<  freedom.  It  means 
opportunity,  the  opportunity  for  each  man 
to  strive  toward  his  own  ambitions,  knowing 
hi*  efforts  win  somehow  be  rewarded. 

Americanism  Is  pride,  pride  tn  holding 
one's  head  hlgb  at  the  eight  of  CHd  Olory. 
the  pride  of  a  nation,  young  and  ambitious. 
at  succeeding  In  a  world  where  the  successes 
of  other  young  nations  have  be«n  relatively 
few. 

Americanism  la  unity.  tjM  unity  of  all 
people  into  a  tireless,  eternal  body,  a  liody 
standing  above  all  others. 

Americans  Is  vision,  the  vision  of  people 
looking  past  dirt  and  pofarty  and  into  each 
other'!  hearts  for  the  goodneas  and  love  that 
Is  kindled  there. 

Americanism  is  both  wUllngneas  and 
generoaity— wilUngneaa  to  aooept  defeat,  aad 
yet  not  to  gloat  at  vtctory.  viewing  botib  as 
small  st«p*  Ln  the  dlnotlon  ot  tmtn  and 
right. 

Americanism  ha*  been  and  win  b*  our 
abUity  and  wUUngneM  to  view  tragedy  with 
oourage  and  optlnilam.  In  the  bop*  that  our 


failures  will  lead  to  another  generation's 
Buccesaea. 

Amerlcanlam  might  beet  be  expresaed  In 
the  words  of  the  late  Col.  Edward  White, 
following  his  walk  Into  spoce.  "I  felt  red. 
white  and  blue."  he  said. 

To  me,  the  red  stands  for  the  blood 
spilled  in  a  dozen  ware:  the  blue,  the  color 
ot  a  free  sky.  and  whltV.  the  symbol  of 
America's  pure  Intentions  and  undaunted 
efforts. 

NINTH    WINNING   ESSAT 

<By  Sandra  Rokltka,  16.  Bishop  Colton  High 

School  Junior,  winner  of  the  Private  and 

Parochial  High  School  ClaasiflcaUon.  SUter 

Mary  Theresa,  CSSF,  teacher) 

What  Is  Amcncaniam?  Is  It  the  quicken- 
ing beat  of  the  heart  when  one  sees  the 
American  flag?  Is  it  singing  the  national 
anthem  with  all  one's  soul?  It  may  be.  But 
I  think  It  Is  far  more.  Americanism,  to  me. 
means  service.  Genuine  Amerlcanlam  Is 
shown,  for  example,  by  one  who  pays  Income 
taxee  without  grumbling,  and  Is  motlTated 
by  the  fact  that  his  tax  dollars  are  helping  to 
further  American  ideals. 

Americanism  la  shown  by  the  astronauts 
who  circle  the  globe,  that  we  may  better  un- 
derstand  the  mysteries  of  space.  The  sol- 
dier fighting  In  a  damp  Jungle  In  Vietnam— 
maybe  even  dying  so  that  his  country  might 
remain  free— is  displaying  Americanism  at  its 
beet. 

There  are  jnany  dtieens  who  believe  in 
service:  The  voter  eKercislng  hla  cherished 
right  and  reaponslble  duty  on  election  day: 
The  civil  rights  marcher  who  show*  concern 
for  hla  brothers:  the  parent  attMidlng  the 
PTA  meeting. 

It  la  this  breed  of  Americana  doing  their 
share  who  show  Americanism  in  iU  truest 
form. 

Americans  do  not  serve  the  President.  Con- 
greas.  or  their  governor,  they  serve  their  fel- 
low Amarlcans.  American*  and  their  brother*, 
be  they  white,  black,  or  red,  be  they  Protee- 
tant.  Oathollc.  or  Jew.  be  they  of  Polish.  Ital- 
ian, or  Irleh  background,  make  up  the  moaaic 
of  the  United  State*.  Americanism,  there- 
fore, must  mean  service  to  fellow  oltieens.  for 
that  in  turn  spells  service  to  oountry. 

Listening  faithfully  to  the  President's  ad- 
dreese*  may  be  well  and  good;  but  how  much 
better  it  would  be  11.  instead  of  asMssing 
one's  personal  gains.  Americans  nought  new 
way*  to  serve.  For  Americanism,  In  my  esti- 
mation, embodies  the  desire  to  see  In  Amer- 
ica a  new  and  better  tomorrow. 

My  ideal  of  true  Americanism  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  our  lata  Pre«l- 
dMit  John  F.  Kennedy:  'T^et  every  nation 
know  .  .  .  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear 
any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to  assure  the  survival 
and  the  succeo*  of  Uberty" 

TENTH     WIKMIKG     ESS  AT 

(By  Cynthia  Casseday.  13,  eighth-grade  pupil 
of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians  School, 
Cheektowaga.  winner  oC  the  dlrla  Division 
of  the  Private  and  Parochial  Elementary 
School  ClasslAcatlon.  Sister  M.  Rose  Ed- 
wards, teacher) 

What  1*  Americanism?  How  doe*  It  In- 
voiv*  the  American  people  and  myvelf? 
ThiM  la  the  que«Uon  which  Is  often  unsatis- 
factorily answered  by  American*  today. 

To  me,  American  lam  la  not  aomethlng  you 
read  in  history  books  or  find  In  dictlonariea. 
because  Americanism  La  the  people,  their 
ideal*,  Intereau  and  tradltlona.  It  ia  free- 
docn  to  speak  a*  you  wiah.  of  assembllDg  in 
private  or  public  plaoea,  or  printing  Caota  of 
American  Interest  In  paper*:  It  t*  th*  tl^t  of 
all  men  to  vote;  It  la  a  democratlo  govem- 
ment. 
R  1*  a  JUBi  trial  by  jury;  It  mean*  the 
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freedom  of  choosing  and  following  any  re- 
ligion you  wish  without  fear  of  persecution. 
American  lam  1*  also  socnethlng  beside*  all 
this,  becauae  it  i*  not  only  the  preeent,  but 
also  the  past  and  future. 

Prom  century  to  century,  literature,  music, 
fashion*,  styles,  and  even  English  pronuncia- 
tion have  changed:  but.  ha*  our  American 
heritage  changed?  No,  ttie  things  found  In 
today's  people  have  been  built  and  modeled 
on  those  of  the  paat. 

Thi*  has  oome  about  because  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  example*  of  our  great  leaders. 
such  as  Oeorge  Washington.  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  our  late  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Today,  a*  before,  we  are  striving  for  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life.  Our  forefathers  have  glvea 
us  a  foundation  to  build  upon  and  we  must 
prvMH^e  thi*  for  future  generations.  For 
this  reason  we  must  make  our  watchword 
"AmerlcaiUsm"  and  thus  insure  peace  and 
happiness  to  future  generations. 

B^CTBSmS    WINNING    KSSAT 

(By  John  Flelsener,  17,  Bishop  Turner  High 

School  senior,  winner  of  the  private  and 

parochial  high  school  classlflcatlon.  E>anlel 

P.  Mattlmore,  teacher) 

What  is  Americanism?  Most  pec^le  would 
agree  that  it  U  "loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
It's  traditions.  Interests  and  Ideals."  But  Is 
this  definition  clear  and  meaningful  ?  I 
don't  think  It  conveys  the  true  meaning  of 
Americanism  today. 

The  deflnltlon  Is  Inadequate:  It  Is  too  pas- 
sive in  connotation.  It  lacks  the  elan  that 
belongs   to  Americanism. 

Most  American*  consider  themselves  loyal 
to  the  United  States,  but  to  many,  loyalty  Is 
Just  holding  opinion*  popular  to  the  time*. 
Some  Americans  do  not  even  bother  to  vote: 
they  Just  shrug  off  a*  a  nuisance  rather  than 
a  privilege. 

Amertcanlam.  to  me.  means  involvement 
and  active  participation  in  the  basic  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  BUI  of  Rights  and 
the  Constitution.  If  these  rights  are  not 
exercised,  they  will  become  weak — like  the 
muscles  of  an  athlete  who  doe*  not  practice. 

llieee  rights  also  carry  duties,  which  we 
as  Americana  are  obliged  to  fulfill.  If  we  ne- 
glect to  participate  in  the  rights  of  freedom, 
we  are  shirking  our  duties  to  the  Ideale  and 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

But  Just  what  are  the  Ideale  and  Interest* 
of  the  United  State*?  Are  they  fiag-wavlng 
propaganda?  Actually,  the  underlying  con- 
cept that  our  oountry  is  founded  on  is  that 
all  men  are  eqiial  in  nature,  origin  and  des- 
tiny. AU  our  political  philosophies  radiate 
from  this  central  principle. 

The  Ideals,  Intereete  and  traditions  of  the 
United  States,  in  their  eimplest  form,  are 
nothing  more  than  recognieing  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  man. 

T^e  Civil  War  was  fought  because  of  in- 
justice to  man.  The  American  people  were 
involved  in  two  world  wars  because  the  right* 
and  dignity  of  men  were  being  denied.  Tb* 
conflict  in  Vietnam  1*  eaaentlally  a  struggle 
for  the  freedom  of  man. 

As  Abraham  Linooln  phrased  It  In  the 
Gettysburg  Addreas:  We  are  a  nation"  .  .  . 
conceived  tn  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
propoelUon  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

Thus.  Americanism,  to  me,  is  involvement 
In  the  role  of  the  United  State*  as  it  strives 
to  protect  and  to  preserve  human  dignity  and 
the  right*  of  man. 


WINNING    ESSAT 

(By  William  Brunner,  13.  eighth-grade  pupil 
of  Bt.  Prancl*  of  Aaalai  School,  Towanda, 
winner  of  the  Boys  Division  of  the  Private 
and  Parochial  Elementary  School  Classlfl- 
catlon. Kenneth  St.  Onge.  teacher) 
Americanism  Is  the  traditions  of  the  in- 
habitant*  of    a   oountry   called   the  United 
State*  of  America.     It  1*  the  way,  we  as  cltl- 
len*  act.     It  I*  our  ideals  of  freedom,  de- 
mocracy and  happiness  for  everyone.    Amer- 


icanism Is  the  respect  Americans  have  for 

their  oountry. 

Americanism  1*  the  schooling  we  receive. 
the  factories,  laboratorla*  and  farm*  our 
father*  work  on.  It  l*  the  oitle*,  oooununl- 
tle*  and  towns  we  live  In  and  the  atyle  of  the 
housee  In  which  we  dwell.  Americanism  is 
the  variety  of  people  living  In  our  cities  and 
town*  and  their  everyday  life. 

The  way  Americans  try  to  better  them- 
•elve*  1*  Americanism.  It  t*  the  effort  put 
forth  to  make  America  beautiful,  and  to 
make  It  a  better  place  to  live  In. 

In  the  United  State*  we  conduct  research 
and  discover  new  method*  of  doing  things, 
not  to  make  ourselve*  so  great  that  we  will 
one  day  rule  the  world,  but  to  better  our 
country  and  her  people.  Howei-er.  the  United 
State*  al*o  work*  to  help  other  nation*  than 
ItscU. 

Americanism  1*  the  men  who  fought  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  so  the  United  State* 
would  take  her  stand  among  the  nation*  of 
the  world,  thoee  who  tpught  and  died  in  the 
Civil  War  so  the  nation  would  not  divide, 
those  who  fought  In  either  World  War  ao 
the  United  States  might  be  able  to  keep  her 
stand  among  the  free  and  democratic  na- 
tion* of  the  world. 

However,  Americanlfim  Is  not  only  the 
evenu  of  great  Importance  m  otir  history,  It 
I*  the  everyday,  common  activities  to  par- 
ticipate in  which  enrich  the  InteresU,  tr*- 
ditlon*  and  Ideals  of  America— that  is 
Americanism. 


Ualockiug  Early  Learainc'*  Secrets 


SPEECH 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSK-OF  REPRESENT  ATI  X'ES 

Tuesday,  AprU  11, 1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
longtime  proponent  of  eaxly  education 
for  the  young,  I  was  delighted  to  read 
Life  tnagazlne's  recent  story  regarding 
the  enormous  potential  of  the  brain- 
power resources  In  even  our  very  yoimg- 
est  children. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that 
a  complete  revitallzatlon  of  our  educa- 
tional techniques  and  our  outmoded  edu- 
cational system  must  take  place  so  that 
we  may  b«ieflt  from  the  hairest  of  in- 
tellectual curiosity  which  waits  only  to 
be  stimulated  Into  productive  thought 
and  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  efforts  being 
made  by  some  of  our  -more  perceptive 
educators  and  scientists  in  this  field  of 
educating  the  very  young  child.  This 
timely  article  follows: 

Unlockinc  Eaelt  Learning's  SEcarr* 

A  tiny  baby  follows  a  pattern  of  blinking 
light*  In  a  sequence  she  has  seen  before — 
and  memorised.  She  1*  f*r  too  young  to  sit 
up  but.  as  her  memorlKlng  shows,  not  too 
young  to  begin  the  learning  p;^oces6.  This 
astonishing  discovery  is  one  of  many  made 
by  an  army  of  educators  and  child  study  ex- 
perts across  the  nation  who  are  probing  pok- 
ing and  cajoling  infants  and  toddlers — and 
in  the  process  becoming  convinced  that  a 
child's  capacity  to  learn  ha*  scarcely  been 
tapped  by  traditional  method*  of  education. 
It  bji*  been  found,  for  example,  that  4-year- 
old*  can  be  taught  *lgebra  and  to  spell  oom- 
ples  words.  The  result*  ot  eome  studies  are 
already  being  applied  to  help  preschool  pro- 
gram* like  Operation  Head  Start  overcome 


the  learning  gap  that  diaadvantagcd  chUdren 
face.  Seventy  U.S.  cltlea  have  now  «nbarked 
on  preschool  programs,  half  of  them  begun 
within  the  last  two  years.  These  have  proved 
so  valuable  that  the  influential  National  Edu- 
cation Aasodatlon's  poUcle*  cocnmisaion  ho* 
made  a  revolutionary  proposal:  a  formal  pro- 
gram of  education  for  all  children  should 
begin  at  age  4.  A*  this  ambitious  Idea  gath- 
er* momentum  among  educators,  psycholo- 
gists expect  their  research  to  lead  them  to  an 
even  more  smbltious  goal — unlocking  the 
mysteries  of  the  learning  process  Itself 

Until  very  recently,  moet  child  peycholo- 
gists  believed  that  children  Inherited  a  flxed 
Intelligence,  and  in  their  early  years  devel- 
oped at  a  fixed  rate  governed  by  their  age. 
Ttxe  value  of  learning  experiencee  in  the  pre- 
school years  was  usually  belittled,  or  con- 
sidered psychologically  dangerous.  Today 
the  expert*  realiee  that  neither  physical  oor 
mental  development  is  so  predictable:  one 
researcher,  for  instance,  discovered  sn  or- 
phanage in  T^eran  where  children  were 
unable  to  sit  up  at  the  age  of  3.  or  to  walk 
at  the  age  of  4,  simply  t>ecau*c  no  one  bad 
taken  the  time  or  trouble  to  teach  them  how 

In  the  \JA..  Harvard's  Burton  White  (left) 
and  Jerome  Kagan  have  learned  that  train- 
ing and  attention  can  produce  dramatic  dif- 
ference* in  children'*  rate  of  mental  develop- 
ment. A  child'*  pertonality  develop*  »o  early 
that  White  and  Wag«"  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  predict  in  a  child  as  young  as  eight  months 
trait*  that  will  lead  him  to  become  impulsive 
or  reflective,  aggressive  or  apprehensive,  in- 
troverted or  extroverted. 

In  the  long-standing  debate  over  inherited 
ra.  acquired  abilities,  White  and  many  of  his 
colleagues  now  strea*  environment  as  the  key 
to  learning  ablUty,  and  see  a  great  field  for 
development  of  toys  and  games  that  teach. 
"The  baby  1*  a  novelty -Kllge* ting  machine 
that  devour*  change."  Kagan  say*.  "Push- 
ing him  to  new  experience*  keeps  hlro  mov- 
ing." The  trick  Is  to  develop  the  environ- 
ment for  creative,  enjoyable  learning  in  his 
preschool  yean,  without  pushing  the  new 
techniques  so  haro  that  they  become  a  fad — 
and  cause  both  parent*  and  children.  In  their 
anxiety  for  *elf-lmproTement,  to  lose  all  the 
pleaeure  In  learning. 

By  the  time  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  4. 
peyohologiit*  claim  they  can  ~  effectively 
meaeure  the  consequences  of  his  back- 
ground— and  their  findings  are  alarming 
Children  raised  in  the  barren  surrounding-^ 
of  poverty  are  already  so  far  behind  mid- 
dle-class children  raised  with  books  and 
music  and  artioulate  parent  that  they  msy 
never  catch  up.  One  study  measured  the 
potential  I.Q.  gap  caused  by  a  *liun  environ- 
ment alone  a*  30  point*.  For  such  children, 
school  may  never  be  anything  more  than  « 
bewildering,  humiliating  nightmare.  Early 
le&mlng  specialists  are  t>y  no  means  agreed 
on  what  to  do  about  the  problem.  One  di- 
rect and  widely  approved  technique  is  thnt 
employed  by  Dr.  Glen  Nimnlcfat  at  his  New 
Nursery  Schoo-l  in  Greeley.  Cold.  To  over- 
come the  deprivations  of  culture  or  language 
encountered  by  Spanish -American  and  mi- 
grant children,  he  work*  In  a  "responsive 
environment"  classroom.  Here  a  child  learns 
to  develop  bis  senses  and  skills — and  through 
these  methods  his  self-esteem — with  teach- 
ing toys  such  **  telephones  and  typewrit- 
ers and  with  puzEle  games  where  he  can 
discover  new  things  for  himself  at  bis  own 
pace.  Variations  on  this  "discovery  tech- 
nique" are  used  in  many  Bead  Start  class- 
e*  to  help  children  fill  their  learning  void 
before  formal  echooUng  begin*. 

Such  easygoing  benevolence  rankles  Sleg 
fried  Engelmann,  who  with  pr.  Carl 
Berelter  operate*  a  no-non*en*e  pre-*chool 
at  the  University  of  Dllnola.  Berelter  and 
Engelmann.  the  latter  a  former  adverdsing 
man  and  author  of  Oine  Your  Child  a  Su- 
perior Mtnd.  horrify  most  of  t2ieir  colleagues 
with  their  bard-noeed  an;>roach.  "Discov- 
ery-oriented    learning    Is    phony    learning." 
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•ooOi  EngelmuuL  "One  dilld  la  iMunlnc 
kZkl  Ave  veD't.  Our  mjstam  Is  mors  rl«ld 
KnA  BO^ctured.  The  kids  are  hollered  st 
snd  prBis«d."  His  group  at  ohUdrvc.  largely 
Negro  &nd  TlrtusUy  InarUeulsts  when  tbvj 
begin  clssses,  are  drilled  relentlessly  tn  niAth 
snd  lAziguoge.  Thetr  tettotesn  demsjid  re- 
apoDses  In  uolaon,  accept  oo  excuses,  require 
complete  sentenoea  esck  time  a  question  1> 
asked  or  answered.  "It's  pr«clM  training: 
practice,  not  theory. "  ssym  Berelter.  The  re- 
sults are  pretty  tmpreaslTe.  By  the  end  of  a 
year  his  preachoolers  kjMnr  factoring,  can 
deal  with  negative  Dusaben  and  simple  al- 
gvbra.  Their  I.Q^s  rise  aa  average  of  15 
points.  It  Is  stUl  too  early.  iKwever.  to  tell 
how  long  the  eSecU  of  tUs  hlgh-preasore 
learning  will  lasV 

BcleDCl&c  interest  la  the  laamlng  process 
Is  as  old  as  psychology  ttaaU.  For  almost 
half  a  c«ntury.  Swiss  Thsoiis*  Jean  Plagtt 
has  b««n  studying  leanitag  Boquencsa  in 
children,  A  whole  gsaeraMon  of  US.  parents 
dutifxilly  tried  to  raJae  tbMr  children  acoord- 
ing  to  the  now  largely  dlacrwU^ed  theories  of 
Oeeell  and  tig.  who  based  tbetr  dcvelopnMOt 
timetables  on  tnflexftila  nonns.  l^e  current 
ferment  really  began  with  a  ueo  conference 
at  which  Jerome  Bruner.  dlreclor  of  Bar- 
vards  Center  for  CognltJre  Btudlea.  pro- 
cUuned.  "The  foundatioos  ct  any  subject  can 
be  taught  to  anybody  at  any  age  in  some 
form."* 

Much  of  the  research  thwt  has  been  carried 
fm  since  has  been  msslced  In  almost  impene* 
tratole  jargon — to  an  early  learning  expert  a 
nipple  can  become  an  "c^rtftAal  intra-oral 
stimulus. "  and  a  man  deaortlrtDg  "the  open- 
ended  sequszkoe  relattonahip  twtweeo  stimu- 
lation and  creatlTlty"  can  tam  out  to  be 
talking  aboiit  bow  a  child  handles  building 
blocks. 

Conflicting  Ideas  produeed  at  different 
child  ftudy  centers  are  keeping  the  field  la 
healthy  agitation.  But  new  insights  have 
alreedy  produced  new  and  useful  techniques. 
M  Berkeley.  I>r.  Arthur  Jensen  has  devised 
a  mors  objective  I.Q.  test  which  makes  It 
possible  to  Bpot  promising  but  iindeveloped 
children  frcKn  deprived  backgrounds  wbo 
otherwise   might  be   overlooksd. 

At  the  UnlverKlty  of  Chicago'!  Urban  Child 
Study  Center.  peychologliitB  are  learning  bow 
lower-class  mothers  can  stifle  their  children's 
chjuices  In  school,  not  onJiy  by  their  own 
lack  of  education  but  by  an  attitude  which 
says,  "Oo  to  school,  shut  up  and  stay  out  of 
tzwblc-"  Head  Start  has  made  real  break 
throughs  by  involving  motbers  in  the  edu- 
cation process,  so  they  can  Bee  tbe  opportuni- 
ties available  to  their  children.  "Moat  mid- 
dle-class klda  are  trett4«d  like  a  new  hi-tL  set," 
observes  Harvard'a  Jerome  Ksg&n.  *Tl»ey'r« 
worked  on.  "Let's  make  him  a  prince'  la  the 
Idea.  But  the  lowvr-clasa  kid  is  Uke  a  pet 
cat — a  tbtng  Just  to  have  around — uq- 
worked." 

Though  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion is  aerlous  In  proposing  that  universal 
schooling  begin  at  i.  It  will  be  years  before 
such  a  goal  Is  reached.  The  Introduction  of 
five  mUllon  more  pupils  and  complex  new 
teaching  techniques  into  the  nation's  already 
overburdened  school  systems  would  be  more 
than  most  communities  could  now  handle — 
either  in  terms  of  moaey.  trained  staff  or  the 
required  low  pupil -U>- teacher  ratio.  Until 
the  experts  themselves  learn  more  about  the 
mech^jilsm  of  the  learning  process,  this  may 
not  be  altogether  a  bad  ihlug.  Many  of  them 
feel  that  middle-class  children  get  too  much 
prodding  already,  and  that  intensified  eohool- 
tng  might  produce  more  psychological  prob- 
lems than  It  would  cure.  "Learning  la  a 
aoctal  thing."  aay*  Z3t.  Eagan.  "Attention, 
affection  and  rewards  make  for  a  good  learn- 
ing cllmats.  But  today  everyohe  Is  told  'Oo 
to  school  and  be  smart — learn  Oie  graphs 
and  get  the  rewards  for  It  In  later  Ufa.  .  .  ."* 
His  eoUasgue  Burton  Wlitts  add:  *^t^  Im- 
portant to  know  tb*  timing.    Do  we  want  a 


kid  wlko  oaa  rMd  at  UirM  and  be  ft  Tlpar  at 

the  age  of  10?" 

Since  play  and  learning  are  all  one  and  ths 
same  to  a  small  child,  "school  readineaa"  Is 
largely  a  function  of  his  prevloua  specific 
learning  experience.  A  professor's  cliild  can 
be  Just  as  disadvantaged  as  the  poorest  slum 
child  if  no  one  takes  an  mtereet  in  blm.  A 
poor  child  can  get  a  rich  variety  of  knowl- 
edge If  his  parents  have  the  time,  know-bow 
and  concern  to  teach  him.  Everything  the 
early  learning  studies  have  uncovered  polnu 
up  an  old  truth.  "It's  the  psychological  en- 
vironment that  counts,"  as  Berkeley's  Jen- 
sen puu  it.  "It's  what  the  parent  does  with 
the  cbUd." 


RntsiaA  Boitet  Fear  Nixoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxzMocB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Dumltru  Oanlelopt^,  the  outstanding  in- 
temational  specialist  of  the  Copley  Press, 
made  a  very  timely  and  Interesting  com- 
mentary In  the  Alhambra.  Califs  Post- 
Advocate  an  April  6,  on  the  reaction  of 
Kremlin  dictators  to  the  rec«it  visit  of 
our  former  Vice  President.  Richard  Nix- 
on. I  have  leave  to  Insert  his  commen- 
tary in  the  Record  at  this  pcrfnt: 
RtrsauN  Boaaas  Pka>  NXxom 
(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 
WasHiHOTOK. — The  Kremlin's  snub  to  Rich- 
ard NlJton  could  mean  the  Ruavtan  bosses 
BtlU  consider  him  a  strong  contender  for  the 
Presidency. 

It  also  indicates  that  ttiey  have  no  fond- 
ness for  the  former  Vice  President. 

Khrushchev  made  this  obvious  after  the 
"kitchen  debate"  In  Moaoow'e  Sokolnikl  Park 
in  lOAO  when  ths  Vice  President  made  a 
monkey  out  of  the  Soviet  leader. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Klirusbchev 
came  away  prvity  badly  mauled,"  aald  an  eye 
wtouas  of  the  oonfrontaUon. 

In  his  book.  "With  Kennedy,"  Pierre  Ssilo- 
ger,  former  White  House  press  chief,  dis- 
closed how  anxious  the  Russians  were  to  keep 
Niton  out  of  the  White  House. 

According  to  SaUnger.  Kbrushchev  boasted 
that  his  action  tipped  the  scales  In  favor  of 
J(4in  P.  Kennedy  In  the  IMO  electiona. 

*3eforB  the  elections,  h*  (Nixon)  ap- 
proached us  with  ths  request  to  release  the 
crew  members  of  the  Amertc&n  RB-^7,  shot 
down  in  the  air  apace  of  the  Soviet  Union," 
Khrushchev  reportedly  told  Salinger. 

"We  of  course  understood  that  Nixon 
wished  to  make  political  capital  out  of  this 
for  himself  In  advance  of  the  elections.  I 
responded  that  the  release  of  the  BB-47  fliers 
before  the  election  might  w«U  have  won  It 
for  Nixon." 

"Nixon  wanted  to  make  it  appear  as  If  be 
had  already  arranged  contacts  wltb  the  So- 
viet government.  And  this,  of  course,  oould 
have  played  a  decisive  role  tn  the  elections. 
ThU  U  why  we  decided  to  wait  a  while  untU 
Kennedy  came  to  power  .  .  .  now  it  la  ot>- 
vlous  that  we  acted  oorrectiy." 

These  were  Khrtishchev's  y^tm%. 

They  make  it  quite  plain  that  the  Russians 
prefer  not  to  see  NUioin  in  the  White  House. 

Nixon  was  one  of  those  wtko  advooated  help 
to  the  Freedom  Fighters  during  the  Hun- 
garian revolt  Ln  IBM. 

Bvldeoce  now  shows  Nixon  was  right  at  the 
time,  tli&t  the  Russians  were  not  prepared 
for  a  oonfrontatlon  with  the  US.  over  Hun- 


gary and  were  ready  to  ratraat  If  Washington 
Intervened. 

What  might  have  happened  in  eastern 
Eurofw  had  Nixoo'i  adrtoe  been  followed  oon- 
sUtules  one  o*  the  biggeat  "IF»"  In  postwar 
history. 

The  faUure  of  the  United  States  to  help 
the  Hungarian  Preedom  Pigbters  set  in  force 
the  erosion  of  oonfldence  in  Europe.  It  Is 
seen  today  in  the  arrogant  independence  of 
a  Charles  DeOaulle.  the  cracks  In  the  NATO 
Alliance,  the  teetering  poUdes  of  West  Ger- 
many and  tfae  refusoal  of  western  Burope 
to  shoulder  any  part  of  ttk«  Vietnam  re- 
sponsibility. 

When  NUon  asked  to  go  to  Poland,  the 
Warsaw  Communists  went  even  further  than 
the  Russians.  They  simply  refused  to  give 
Ntxon  a  rlaa  to  revisit  their  country.  They 
stlU  recau  the  ovaUon  he  got  In  Wazaaw  in 
la&B  on  his  way  to  Moaoow. 

More  than  one  million  Poles  lln«d  the 
streets,  though  the  visit  had  not  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Reds.  T^m  people  heard  of 
it  through  RmUo  Free  Burope. 

"It  was  a  fantasrtio  manifestation  cd 
friendship,"  one  eyewUneas  said,  "sharp  con- 
trast to  the  very  cool  reception  given  Nlkita 
Khrushchev  a  few  days  before." 

The  Id67  NUon  tour  of  eastern  Europe  has 
also  been  featured  by  contrast. 

The  chill  and  cold  of  Warsaw  and  Moscow 
were  countered  by  warm  cordiality  in  Buch- 
arest. 

Romanla'i  Red  Boss  Ntoolae  Ceausescu  had 
a  two-hour  oooferenoe  wlt2i  the  fonnar  Vice 
President.  When  Nixon  appeared  at  a  oon- 
oert  at  ths  Romanian  aptx%  boaae.  he 
touohed  off  a  frenided  pro-AJmerlcau  dsmon- 
Btratlon. 

C-eausescu's  welcome  for  Nlaon  was  un- 
doubtedly part  of  ths  oontlnulng  Romanian 
effort  to  woo  U-3.  support. 

They  are  taking  no  chances  on  IBM. 
Russia  Is  also  trying  to  "cover"  her  beta. 
Strong  forces  in  botii  American  political 
fiartias  favcr  "detente,"  peaceful  engage- 
znant  and  the  other  terms  that  add  up  to  con- 
cessions to  Moscow.  Th9  Soviets  want  to 
encourage  these  forces. 

Nixon  has  taken  a  pragmatic  "show  me" 
attitude  toward  the  new  look  in  Ruaala. 
It's  IttUe  wonder  he  makes  Moaoow  unoom- 
fortable. 
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Tke  Latt  Mn.  Mar;  EaclUh  Feigku 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

Of  OHIO 

m  THK  HonsE  or  ebpresemtatives 
Wednesdav,  AprU  11,  19€7 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. April  6.  the  beloved  mother  of  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Michazl  A. 
FnGHAN.  pfifised  away.  MrS.  Mary  Eng- 
lish Pelghan  wai  one  ot  Cleveland's  fine 
distinguished  cittzeni  who  all  her  life 
was  active  In  community  and  cultural 
affairs. 

She  was  the  wife  of  John  T.  Felghan. 
who  was  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.,  before  his  death  In  1962  and 
who  received  the  high  personal  honor  of 
the  pontifical  award  of  the  Knight  of  St. 
Gregory.  But  his  greatest  honor  was 
shared  with  the  late  Mn.  Mary  Felghan 
In  the  raising  of  seven  outstanding  chil- 
dren. Their  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ann 
O'Brien  and  Sister  Ann  CecUe,  teacher 
of  French  at  Lourdes  Academy,  reside  tn 
Cleveland,  'nielr  Ove  sons,  Joseph. 
John.  Micw«ii..  Edward,  and  franeia  Z., 


have  all  become  lawyers,  and  Edward 
I^lgban  Is  one  of  Cleveland's  outstand- 
ing municipal  court  Judges.  The  Hon- 
orable MiCBAiL  FiicHAN,  of  coursc,  has 
been  a  most  distinguished  Member  of 
this  Chamber  since  1B43,  and  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Immigration  and  Nationality 
Subcommittee. 

Mrs.  "Mars'  Ffclghan  was  noted  for  her 
constant  and  devoted  work  in  behalf  of 
underprivileged  children.  Her  work  for 
children  through  church  and  charities 
was  so  outstanding  that  she  was  de- 
servedly honored  by  President  Kermedy 
at  a  White  House  reception  in  October 
of  IB<n. 

Her  presence  will  truly  be  deeply 
missed. 

I  extend  my  profound  sympathy  to  our 
colleague  and  his  entire  family  In  this  sad 
hour. 


Coifnlalatiou  to  At  Vk*  PrtiidcBt 
faraJobWeODoM 


Tills  Is  wbat,  givsn  ttie  ton— slin  eam- 
pleUty  of  U»  prmdantUl  oSoa  and  It* 
cromllng  reBpooilbUitlcs,.  a  Tie*  prMldsnt 
•liould  t>e.    Mr.  Humphrey.  ICr.  Jotmson  and 

tiu  United  States  are  all  to  b«  congmtulatad 
OD  the  ouUxxue. 


BIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  itkw  ToaK 
IN  THE  BO08B  OF  EffRESOrrA-nVES 

Wednesday,  AjtriX  12.  1967 
Mr,  MULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice 
President  HmfPHBrr  has  just  retamed 
troBi  *  very  dlflVcult  trip  to  Europe.  AU 
Americans  should  congratulate  him  for 
the  excellent  manner  In  which  he  rep- 
resented the  United  States  abroad. 

The  foUovlnff  editorial  from  the  April 
9. 1»«7.  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune 
expresses.  I  know,  the  sentiments  of  us 

aU: 

OULO  Joa  Weix  DoNk 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  hu  de- 
senred  well  otf  the  RepubUc. 

WhAt  hU  journey  to  Kurope  m&y  h^ve  ac- 
compUehed  Ln  terms  of  apedQc  dlplomatio 
ecbieTecnent  rem&lnB  to  be  asseeeed.  But  his 
ftniHng  pAtlence  end  cour&ge  Ln  the  face  of 
danger  and  dUDoulty  have  repreaented  the 
United  StAtee  ••  U  would  like  to  be  seen 
acroa*  the  AUanUe. 

The  Vice  Prealdent'a  dlfllcuJtlee  were  two- 
fold. On  the  one  hand  loomed  the  numeroua 
problem*  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  at  a  time 
when  I^»noe'e  defection  from  NATO.  Weet 
Oermany'a  uneeolneei  and  a  new  Sovlet- 
Ameiloan  rapport  were  Introducing  a  dell- 
o&te  phaae  in  Amerlca'a  relaUcma  with  Ita 
alllee. 

On  the  other  were  the  emotional  reactions 
to  Viet  Nam.  The  American  role  there  la 
not  popular  in  Europe.  Thla  unpopularity. 
aa  exaggerated  by  tb«  lunatic  frluge,  brought 
ugly  Inddenti  and  created  a  real  peril  for 
Mr.  Humphrey. 

But  he  confronted  both  aets  oi  trial*  with 
frace  and  dl^ty.  Hla  dlacuaslons  with 
heada  of  government  aeem  to  have  been 
fruitful;  his  demeanor  before  the  erowdi 
won  respect  and  affecUon. 

A  favorite  American  sport  Is  speculating  on 
the  relatione  between  the  President  (any 
president)  and  his  constitutional  suoceaeor. 
There  were  report*,  for  example,  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  had  deliberately  been  put  on  a 
shelf  for  some  months  and  then  dusted  off 
for  thl*  potendally,  unpleasant  mlssloD.  The 
theory  seems  Lmplauatble. 

But,  In  any  case,  the  Vice  Freeldent  has 
worthily  aocompUahed  the  taak  set  for  blm 
and  prored  to  be  an  able  delegate  for  hla 
chief  oo  an  Important  assignment. 


Pott  Oflkc  CoBTcrsMa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  UAssACKu sail's 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesdov,  Aprti  12.  1967 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  Boston  newspapers  have 
commented  favorably  on  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien's  plan  to  convert  the 
Poet  Office  into  a  nonprofit  Government 
corporation.  In  essence,  both  papers 
believe  his  proposal  holds  definite  prom- 
ise for  Improved  postal  operations  and 
should  receive  serious  consideration. 
That  <vlfilon  seems  to  be  widely  held 
acroes  the  country.  I  Insert  In  the 
RccoRD  editorial  comments  on  the  Post- 
master General's  reccMounendation  from 
the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Boston 
Traveler: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Traveler.  Apr.  5,  1M7| 

A*  Wa  8b  It — ^Ths  TomaiNO  Braocruiia 

Poetmaster  OenenU  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
has  been  skimpy  with  details  in  proposing  a 
plan  for  reoonatnicUon  of  the  nation's  postal 
system.  Despite  this,  tiiere's  no  nttataklng 
hU  conviction  that  the  Poet  Office 'Depart- 
ment today  is  a  tottering  structure  requiring 
a  complete  overhaul  to  aav*  It  from 
catastrophe. 

He's  right.  The  department  le  stiU  baaed 
on  the  system  established  13fl  years  ago  un- 
der President  Andrew  Jackson  and  has  be- 
come hopelessly  entanglMl  in  a  Jiuigle  of 
legtalatlon.  custom  and  political  patronage. 
Blugglah  delivery  of  maU  bas  become  more 
and  more  noticeable. 

CBrlen's  plan  would  replace  the  present 
department  with  a  non-proflt  corporation 
operated  by  a  board  of  directors  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  Congress.  A 
professional  executive , would  be  employed  to 
run  the  whole  show. 

Ooogieaa  might  not  want  to  buy  this  Idea. 
but  at  least  It  reflects  the  need  for  a  drastic 
change.  If  Congress  can  produce  a  better 
Idea,  let's  hear  It.  The  point  la  that  the 
\33.  postal  system  handles  mqre  pleoea  of 
mall  annually  than  the  c<Hnblned  volume  of 
all  other  postal  systems  tn  the  world,  and 
that  It  cannot  do  thl*  satisfactorily  when 
handicapped  by  a  plnch-penny  Congreas  and 
by  the  mouldy  prlvUegcs  of  patronage. 

Our  poatal  service  la  big  business.  This 
year  the  system  wUl  handle  about  BO  bUUon 
pieces  of  mall,  flowing  through  33,000  post 
offices.  O'Brien's  oCDce  has  requested  •«.« 
bUllon  to  do  the  Job  properly.  But  Oongree* 
U  not  likely  to  grant  that  request. 

Obviously,  though.  Congress  will  have  to  do 
something  before  the  whole  shebang  eol- 
Upses.  When  It  takes  Ave  days  to  move  a 
letter  from  New  York  to  Boston,  were  head- 
ing back  to  where  we  were  when  Andrew 
Jackson  flrat  put  the  show  on  the  road. 

(Prom  tbe  Boston  Olobe.  Apr.  ft.  1M71 

PABKWBX    to   THB  Uan^AM? 

{"Neither  snow,  nor  rmln,  nor  heat,  aor 
gloom  of  night  stays  these  eourlers  tram 
the  swift  completion  c<  their  appointed 
rounds." — Herodotus) 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P.  03nen^ 
proposal    for    abutung    down    the     United 


Btatsa  Post  Office  Department  aa  such  and 
replacing  It  with  a   noDproat  government 

corporation  la  a  claaalc  man-bltasTdog  story. 
The  depanment.  In  one  or  another  of  Ite 
forms,  Is  older  than  the  United  States  Itsell 
It  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Continental 
Congress  on  July  36,  1776  with  Benjamin 
Franklin,  that  great  man  of  uncoiintable  and 
vast  talents.  Its  flrst  general. 

The  depiirtment  was  one  of  the  five  In 
George  Wachlngton's  first  Cabinet,  with  the 
long  since  forgotten  Samuel  Osgood  as  Its 
general  Ln  1789.  To  close  It  down  now,  as 
Mr.  O'Brien,  tta  &BUi  general,  recommends. 
Is  somewhat  tantamount,  at  first  blush,  to 
the  conversion  of  Port  Knox  to  branch  bank- 
ing, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  the 
statu*  of  a  private  utlUty  and  Washington 
Itself  to  private  pasture  land. 

The  creation  of  nonprofit  government 
oorporauons,  Uke  the  creation  of  study  com- 
mlBSlons.  Is  fast  becoming  a  gimmicky 
catchall  for  problems  of  all  Unds.  But  Mr 
O'Brlen  bas  a  |>oint.  His  courier*  are  Indeed 
being  stayed  in  the  swift  completion  of  thelr 
appolnted  rounds — stayed  by  deflclu  (about 
$1  billion  last  year),  by  the  demands  of 
political  patronage  and  the  mountainous  in- 
crease In  mall. 

"Tbe  department,"  be  states,  "Is  In  a  race 
with  catastrophe." 

There  U  no  Immediately  obvious  reason 
for  quibbling  with  this  assessment.  Just  a 
week  ago.  ths  House  of  RepresentaUvea  cut 
•  100  mllUon  from  the  requested  se.S  billion 
without  which  the  department  says  It  can- 
not conUnue  to  operate.  The  administra- 
tion at  the  same  time  1*  asking  iot  another 
Increaae.  this  one  of  •600  mllUon,  In  charges 
to  users. 

Whether  the  proposed  nonprofit  govern- 
ment corporation  would  rid  the  system  ot 
Ube  "Jungle  of  restrictive  legislation  and 
custom"  and  other  lUs  which  Mr.  03rlen  hon 
ticked  otr  bas  to  be  specuUUve  at  tbe  mo- 
ment. The  proposal  Is  still  in  akeleton  form. 
not  yet  totally  removed  from  tbe  possible 
poUtlcal  ploy  poaslbUlty. 

An  acceptable  Unmediate  reaction  Is  that 
of  Sen.  A.  8-  Mike  Monroney.  chairman  of 
the  Senate's  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  co-author  of  a  pending  con- 
greMlonal  reorganicatlon  plan: 

"It  la  very  exciting  and  It  requires  very 
careful  study." 


The  Rifht  to  Amt  for  Sclf-IMeose 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINCELL 

or   mCRIGAH 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  HEPBBSENTATU'ES 

Wednetday,  April  12.  1967 
Mr.  DIMOEU..  BIT.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  pennJsalon  granted  I  Insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Concrissionai.  Ric- 
ORD  an  exceUent  editorial  appearln«  in 
the  American  Rifleman,  the  publlcaUon 
of  many  hundred*  of  thousands  of 
honest,  law-abldlnjr  American  dUsiens 
and  eportonen.  In  opposition  to  out- 
rageous gun  legislation  now  before  th« 
Congress.  This  legislation  seeks  to  deny 
law-abiding  dtliens  their  right  to  pur- 
chase and  bear  arms  for  legitimate 
aporting  purpose*.  The  article  points 
out  facts  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 
tn  the  oonsldentlon  of  that  legislation: 

THE  KZOaT  TO  AUfB  FOB   BaLT-OB-mUBT 

In  Mntr»l  inorl<I»,  nmrly  «.000  wowen, 
from  high  MkooJ  tcnlan  to  p-wi<Jmothpr». 
arowa  to  local  plstal  training  cIums  m!Ur  a 
Mri«  ai  trutal  aManlto  on  women  mlone 
at  home. 
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In  Cloclimfttl.  Otilov  tocttl*  of  •  siMolTid 
muMcn  Xtf  tnife.  ehofclng  or  cair,  a  )iids» 
mas  B  elcrvrmui  chazved  vtth  oan7loi(  » 
concealed  c&l,  M  ftutoca^Uc  ftiul  commenta: 
"Wltb  the  cxlma  iltumOaB  aa  It  la.  I'm  aot 
golDc  to  p«aal]a«  p«opla  far  proteeOzic  tli«tr 
ll»e«  and   property." 

ClefgTineD  In  tb«  'Statoi  of  Arlsoxia,  New 
Tork.  WftahLngtoD  and  elaewher*  aaaert  ttM 
right  of  Indlrldaal  Amerlcazia  to  arm  in  de- 
fecM  ot  tbrtr  lorod  one*  and  themMlvfla 
a^sUut  criminal  aggrttntoa  cm  tb«  tuxxw- 
froot. 

On  th«  otber  hand,  tdamorooa  blg-clty 
voices  demand  that  law-abiding  citizen*  to 
virtually  dlaaxmed  to  help  curb  crime. 
Theee  spokesmen  contend  that  the  Second 
Amendment  bo  the  U.S.  ConatlCutlon,  "A 
well  resiilute<l  miUtia,  being  naoesBary  to  the 
tecuTltf  at  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  b«ar  arme.  shall  not  b«  tn- 
fring«d."  merely  refer*  to  miUtla  and  oanfea 
no  nghta  on  LndlTlduala. 

To  support  bofnefront  dlsannament,  tbey 
offer  a  tjdy-minded,  starry-eyed  ratlonaltaa'- 
tJoo.  It  goes  Uke  thla:  PoUce  protect  Indl- 
Tlduals;  the  military  defezKl  the  natloo: 
■upermarkete  prorlde  food  ao  hunting  for 
the  pot  la  ridiculous,  and  anyone  who  hunts 
or  ahoote  Cor  sport  should  take  up  pottery 
making  or  plng-poag  Instead.  Tbelr  aoFwer 
to  crtmlnal  violence:  "Call  the  police" — \t 
not  too  batter«d  or  dead..  Their  answer  to 
incematlooal  rloienoe  ts  vtrtuaily  the  eame: 
Call  on  the  Army  or  Uarlne  Corps  to  leach 
unci^ned  Johnny  bow  to  shoot  almost  orer- 
night. 

Among  the  realities  that  thla  unreal  ap- 
proach dogmatically  Ignorva  Is  that  the 
Vmttid  states  consists  of  States.  Nearly  70% 
e(  the  States  specifically  recognize  the  right 
to  bear  anna  In  their  oonBtltutlona.  At  least 
60%  speU  out  clearly  that  thla  la  an  fndtrid- 
tial  Tight  for  defense,  and  haa  nothing  to  do 
with    anybody'a   "well-regulated   miUtla." 

The  rery  fLnrt  articles  in  the  respective 
b(Ua  or  declarations  of  rights  of  Pennsyl- 
rania.  Indiana  and  Tezaa,  for  example,  de- 
clare their  cttlaens'  rlghu  to  arm  In  defense 
of  themaelvea  or  the  State.  Tlieaa  measures 
do  not  get  around  lo  the  mlUtU  until  "i  to 
11  articles  farther  along. 

In  a  broad  dlacuaalon  of  "The  BUI  at 
Rights  and  the  States."  a  Justice  oC  the  Su- 
preme Court  ca  the  United  States  stated  in 
1903  that.  "The  oonatlUitlooa  of  the  original 
States  anticipated  the  national  const! tutlosi 
tn  declaring  the  doctrine  that  there  are  hu- 
man  liberties  which  are  Inalienable.  .  . 

So  let  ua  look  at  the  Stat«  consUtutlona, 
Bomethlng  that  the  antl-&rearma  element 
much  prefen  not  to  do  for  reasons  that 
quickly  became  obTtoua.  Her*  la  how  the 
States  proclaim  the  personal  right  to  keep 
and   uae   arma   for  protection. 

Arlxona  and  Waahingtoo — "The  IndJrldual 
cttlaen  ...  In  defense  ot  hlmeell  or  ths 
State" 

Alabama,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Tent*— 
Krery  ciUseo  (Michigan,  "peraon")  "In  d»- 
fense  of  himself  and  the  State." 

Florida.  Idaho.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ore- 
gon. PennaylTanla.  South  Dakota.  Vermont. 
Wyoming — Citizens,  the  people  or  "aU  mco* 
(Kentucky)  In  "defense  ot  themaelves  and 
the  State." 

New  Mexloo.  Ohio.  Utah — "The  people  .  .  . 
for  their  securl^  and  defeosa." 

Oeorglat  Bhode  Island — "The  right  ot  th* 
people  to  keep  and  bear  ann*  ahaU  not  be 
Infringed.*" 

Colorado.  MlsslsslppL.  Missouri,  Montana 
Oklahoma — Brery  dtlxen  er  "any  peiwm' 
(Oolarada  Montana)  In  deCsnse  of  bte 
boue.  person  and  property." 

Nine  other  States  acknowledg*  th»  right 
to  bear  anas  in  their  ooosatuOona.  Arkazx- 
m^  ransas.  Mains  and  Massachusetta  say 
tbatr  psopls  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear 
wnH  fcr  the  "oocnmon  iafsnsa  "  *'fl»^.  Ha- 
vmll.  LooUlana,  Mcrtb  and  South  CaroUzM. 


«I1  pattanttktfr  prarWoiis  after  that  of  ttw 
UA  Om—limifi  m  BddltloB.  new  Tork 
StAte  does  so  by  statuts. 

The  U.S.  CosisUtotlao  says  that  aU  rlghu 
not  ezpreesly  grantod  to  tho  Fodsrml  Oor- 
erment  are  "reserved  to  ths  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people.'  If  the  Second 
Amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  Individ- 
uals bearing  arms,  aa  antl~gun  apokesmen 
contend,  then  that  subject  automaUcally 
resu  with  the  States.  As  shown,  most 
States  guarantee  the  right  to  bear  arma. 
Where  States  are  not  ^>eclfic,  apparently  the 
right  becomes  directly  that  at  "the  people." 


Ia4ia  ani  Aaeriu:  Am  AlliaBce  is  Valnes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  a  FULTON 

or  rarHSTLTAiriA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadav.  AprQ  li,  1987 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penniylyania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  U  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
In  the  COHGiuESSxoNAL  Rkcokd  the  second 
addreaa  of  Dr.  Pumendu  Kumar  Baner- 
Jee.  before  the  conference  cm  India  at 
BucIcneU  University,  Lewlrt>UTV.  Pa.,  on 
Thursday.  March  9,  ld67. 

Dr.  Banerjee,  the  Charge  d'Affalrea  of 
the  Indian  Embassy  In  Washington,  D.C, 
la  Icnown  to  his  frlenda  In  the  United 
States  as  an  Intelligent  and  able  repre- 
sentative of  his  country,  and  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  a  person  of  such  high  cali- 
ber to  aid  us  in  our  understanding  of  In- 
dian and  Far  Eastern  de\'elopments. 

Dr.  Banerjee,  who  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calcutta,  was  educated  at  that 
university  as  well  as  at  New  York  and 
Harvard  in  the  United  States.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Foreign  Service  since 
194B.  Dr.  Banerjee  has  served  his  coun- 
try with  great  distinction. 

I  am  sure  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  aa  the  American  people, 
will  find  Dr.  Banerjee's  second  address 
a  very  worthwhile  presentation  of  the 
common  bonds  and  goals  shared  by  India 
and  the  United  States. 

The  address  follows: 
Ikdu  ako  AMzazcA.-  Ajr  Allxamcs  or  Valuem 

(By  the  Honorable  Dr.  Pumendu  Kumar 
Banerjee) 

With  Indepezkdent  India,  a  new  era  dawned 
In  our  relationship.  We  arrived  on  the  In- 
tematlonal  scene,  in  a  sense.  tof?ether.  The 
waT'deraatated  and  ImpoTcrlAhw]  Europe  no 
longer  eroked  the  respect  and  the  leadership 
It  onoe  commanded  u  a  matter  of  right. 
The  United  States  found  herself  the  leader 
of  the  world.  Because  of  her  tsolattoolat 
policy  m  the  eariler  era.  America  had  very 
few  eommltmenu  outside  the  New  World. 
India  too,  being  a  newly  Independent  State. 
had  a  clean  slate  to  write  oc  We  both,  there- 
fore,  ushered  In  a  new  phase  in  International 
relaUona.  We  sought  peace,  and  Its  attain- 
ment became  our  main  objective.  Some- 
times we  employed  different  methods  to 
achler*  the  same  goal.  Kooetheleas.  there 
wns.  In  my  Judgment,  a  fundamental  unity 
of  purpose.  One  nUght  aay  we  worshipped  ta 
the  same  Church  thou^  we  oocupted  differ- 
ent pews.  The  Internal  and  International 
alms  of  our  two  countries  claarly  conarmed 
a  pKrtoerahlp  In  valuaa. ' 

India,  Uke  America.  Is  weitded  to  Demt^ 
crmcy  and  Individual  freedom.     In  our  In- 


dlaa  aoctety,  we  raalls*  ws  must  roDuave  op- 
presstTs  restrictlooa.  dispel  the  Ignorance  of 
the  masses.  Increase  their  self-respect,  and 
opcoi  to  them  opportunities  of  higher  Ufe. 
At  ths  aame  time,  ws  cannot  Ignore  the  fact 
that  It  la  Lmpoaalble  to  aboUsh  the  dlstlnc- 
tlona  between  the  genlua  and  the  fool,  the 
able  orgftnlzer  and  ths  taz^ worker.  We  aa- 
aure  our  people  equal  opportunity  to  develop 
their  individual  personality.  Thla  concept 
of  equality  la  more  than  a  declaration  of  In- 
tent, U  la  a  creed. 

The  mam  impediment  to  the  realisation  of 
equal  opportimity  Is  ths  ooucentraUon  of 
power.  Power  Is  a  heady.  Immature  wtne  and 
a  aelf-perpetuatlng  phenomenon.  Without 
control,  without  aupervtsion.  It  la.  with  his- 
tory as  our  witness,  likely  to  be  an  Inatru- 
ment  of  oppression,  not  order.  In  India  and 
In  America,  political  Institutions  are  geared 
to  prevent  the  concentration  of  power.  We 
both  stand  for  decentralisation  of  power  that 
would  bring  order  and  harmony  In  the  com- 
plexities of  our  Uvea.  Democracy,  I  submit. 
Is  not  the  standardization  of  everything  so  aa 
to  obliterate  all  particularisms.  As  Dr.  Rad- 
hakrlshnan  put  It,  "We  cajinot  put  our  souls 
In  uniform— a  Just  organization  of  society 
win  be  based  on  splrttuai  liberty,  political 
equality  and  economic  freedotn." 

"The  realm  of  cansclcnce",  aa  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  declared  In  hla  Tagore  lec- 
tures, "ahould  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
government.  Political  bellefa,  like  religious 
convictions,  are  one's  own  buslnesa.  One 
ahould  not  be  subject  to  an  aocountlng  for 
anything  but  hla  conduct."  The  Indian 
Constitution  aaaures  thla  to  the  Indians. 
They  have  guaranteed  the  fundamental 
rights,  which  Include,  among  othar  rights, 
freedom  of  worship.  Spiritual  liberty  de- 
mands toleration  of  different  rcllgloua  view- 
points. India  la  aecular  but  Indians  ars  not. 
They  are  a  'god -Intoxicated  people  as  you  are 
a  god-fearlnC  people.  Truth.  Mahatma 
Oandhl  asserted.  Is  Ood.  Troth  to  Indians 
Is  OD  the  top  of  a  hill  and  different  reUglona 
provide  different  routes  to  the  peak.  Ths 
differences  we  notice  on  the  ascent  vanish  on 
the  summit.  Organised  rellglona  are  many, 
but  religion  la  one.  Each  of  our  oountries 
haa,  within  Ita  territorial  llmiu.  almost  every 
religious  seat  known  to  man.  We  realize 
that  there  is  too  much  diversity  In  life  to 
confine  people  to  a  single  religion  or  a  aln^s 
phlloeopby.     We  seek  unity,  not  unanimity. 

EcononUc  freedom  is  the  third  com.ponent 
of  our  democratic  society.  The  goal  of  all 
governments,  we  realise.  Is  to  give  a  status  of 
social  equality  and  prorlde  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  the  common  people.  We  are  in  a 
aoclal  and  economic  revolution.  The  word 
'revolution'  need  not  scare  us.  It  does  not 
mean  barricades  and  bloodshed  The  elec- 
Uons  held  in  India  last  month  attest  to  thla. 
Revolution  means  to  us  only  speedy  and 
drastic  changes.  We  are  Interested  not  only 
In  our  objectives,  but  also  in  our  modalities; 
not  only  what  we  achieve,  but  in  how  we 
achieve  it.  Gandhi  drummed  Into  our  van 
that  means  are  more  Important  than  ends. 
President  Johnson,  In  describing  hta  dream 
of  the  Great  Society,  also  emphasLsed  means. 
He  proposed  the  quality  of  Its  people  to  be 
the  test  of  a  nation.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
Impelled  Preeldent  Kennedy  during  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  It  waa  reported,  to  avoid 
a  Pearl  Harbour  waa  that  It  waa  un-Chrta- 
tlan  The  bed-rock  of  democracy — the  rule 
of  law — basically  lays  empbasla  on  means. 
For  example,  legitimacy  and  recognition  of 
the  Preeldent  Ln  a  democracy  dependa  not 
In  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Prestdent,  but  hoie 
he  became  President. 

Laart  month,  the  largest  electorate  In  the 
hlsitory  partlotpated  In  a  mamjxK>th  electlaD 
when  India  held  her  fourth  general  election. 
The  electorate  was  of  about  2&0  mlUlnn. 
larger  than  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  and  neariy  150  mllUoti  had  cast 
their  votes.  The  voting  was  by  secrwt  bal- 
kvt  m  an  estimated  3SO,000  polling  booths 
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■unned  Vy  naatiy  a  million  electoral  ofltoera. 
■ntere  were  about  tan  major  political  parties, 
«ach  with  a  different  symbol,  battling  for  the 
ballota.  The  electlona  were  direct,  through 
territorial  oonatltuenclee  Tor  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Parliament  with  531  aeats  and  for  all 
legUlaUve  assemblies  of  the  States  and  the 
XTnion  Territories  with  some  3.488  teats  in  ths 
acgregat«.  With  this  election  another  chap- 
ter in  the  constitutional  development  in 
India  has  opened.  It  la  true  that  the 
strength  of  the  ruling  party  has  been  cut 
down  by  the  gain  in  the  various  opposition 
parties,  yet  the  ruling  party  will  be  able  to 
form  the  Central  Oovemment  in  Delhi. 
They  will  have  a  clear  majority,  but  not  the 
type  of  comfortable  majority  they  had  earlier 
in  the  last  three  elections.  It  la  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  policy  that  India  followed, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  have  con- 
tinuity in  the  coming  years  though  the  em- 
phasis may  shift  from  place  to  place. 

Purthermore,  this  election  haa  given  other 
poUtlcal  parties  chance  to  form  State  Oov- 
emmenta.  Hithertofore,  India  had  no  ex- 
periexK*  in  this  area.  For  coming  years,  the 
Centre  and  the  States  will  negotiate  and 
bargain,  keeping  In  view  their  respective  ob- 
jecUvea.  In  your  oountry.  you  have  such 
oonstltutlonal  exi>erience  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  be  ahle  to  learn  a  few  things  from 
you. 

Aa  In  the  past,  these  elections  were  also, 
dcsplW  the  magnitude,  conspicuous  for  their 
orderly  conduct.  India,  despite  her  sise  and 
diversities,  likes  to  prove  that  democracy  can 
successfully  meet  the  challenges  of  a  revolu- 
tioa  of  rising  ezpectatlona.  India  is.  I  aub- 
mit,  the  most  stable  and  "active  democracy" 
in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

We  in  India  are  insistent  on  induatrialUlhg 
our  nation,  but  within  the  framework  of  our 
democratic  set-up.  We  seek  to  assure  our 
people  the  basic  necessities  of  life  and  aoclal 
security.  We  therefore  plan  our  limited  re- 
sources and  Bupplement  them  by  external  aa- 
itetance.  The  bulk  of  our  foreign  aid  haa 
oatOM  from  the  United  States.  In  absolute 
terms,  we  received  a  aubetantlJLl  amount,  yet 
in  per  capita  terma.  It  U  about  the  lowest 
on  the  internauo^al  scale.  But  your  gen- 
erous aaslstanoe  in  our  effort  to  fight  poverty, 
'himgcr,  Ignorance  and  disease,  has  brought 
the  two  naUODS  into  an  enduring  partner- 
ship. 

Apart  from  Inatitutlonal  almilarUy.  azid 
even  Identity,  our  two  nations  are  founded 
Ott  the  Idea  of  tolerance.  The  United  Stataa. 
in  the  words  of  President  Kennedy,  la  a  oa- 
Uon  of  ImmlgraMs.  Tou  have  In  your  midst 
almost  every  njatlonality.  every  race  and  every 
language.  Tht  process  of  assimilation  tuM 
tangibly  affected  your  oommunlty.  The  lan- 
guages, songs  and  folkways  of  the  ncw- 
comera  often  added  a  new  flavour;  their  cul- 
ture Introduced  a  fascinating  diversity;  their 
aitltudea  generally  mellowed  your  point  of 
view;  their  humour  brightened  the  platform 
and  the  stage:  and  their  religloua  ballefs 
necessitated  the  tolerance  of  every  group  in 
your  nation.  The  oontributlon  of  these  im- 
migrants la  Immeasurable. 

India  la  also  a  land  of  wide  variety.  We 
too  have  had  our  immlgranU,  who  entered 
our  country  over  the  ages  by  land  and  by 
sea.  some  to  trade,  some  to  conquer,  others 
for  s  better  life.  India  was  not  always  poor 
and  hungry.  We  too  have  a  multi-retlglous 
society.  We  have  about  IS  million  Chris- 
tians, flO  million  Muslims.  360  mlUion  Hindus 
and  there  are  Sikhs.  Jews,  Neetorians.  Zo- 
roostriana  and  others.  India  absorbed  all  of 
them  and  produced  a  compoclte  culture.  We 
have  also  built  oommunlUes  In  which  all 
races  could  blend  and  mingle,  each  retaining 
Its  special  characteristic  and  developing 
whatever  is  best  In  it,  Thla  was  achieved  by 
choice,  not  by  oompulalOQ.  From  Buddha  to 
Oandhl.  the  idea  of  tolerance  has  permeated 
the  Indian  milieu  and  haa  formed  a  powerful 
Unk  in  forging  the  unity  ot  India.    It  la  not 


surprlstng.  aa  Aracdd  Toynbee  described,  tkak 
**tbs  ttwh^w  iKlasionarlea  of  an  I"dif  q  philos- 
ophy. Buddhism,  were  the  first  people  to 
think  and  feel  in  terms  of  the  human  race  aa 
a  whola.  They  felt  a  ooncem  for  all  thdr 
fellow  human  beings;  they  had  a  vision  of 
mankind  as  being  potentially  a  single  family 
and  they  set  themselTes  to  turn  tbia  poten- 
tial uzilty  into  an  accomplished  fact  by 
pcaccftU  persuasion." 

Naturally,  both  India  and  America  oon- 
aider  the  praxis  at  tolerance  as  the  livery 
of  freedom.  But  In  our  social  mores  and 
philosophical  undergirdlng,  we  differ.  In- 
dian ethos  recognises  sacrifice,  unlike  yours 
which  rewards  success.  In  America,  a  "have- 
not"  should  become  a  "have"  to  prove  his 
mettle.  From  "log-cabin"  to  the  White 
House  Is  your  tradition.  In  India,  on  ths 
other  hand,  a  "have"  should  become  a  "have- 
not"  to  prove  bis  spirit  of  aacrlflce  and  self- 
Icea  service.  lincoln  Is  your  hero;  Buddha 
and  Gandhi  are  our  heroes. 

On  the  philoeophlcal  level,  there  exists  a 
flsslon-fuslon  relAtlonshlp  between  India  and 
the  West.  In  the  Weet.  moral  conscious- 
neaa  la  characterised  by  a  persistent  rational 
concern  with  social  Justice  and  progress. 
Tour  attitude  Is  moulded  by  Greek  philoso- 
phy. Judeao-Chrlstl&n  principles  and  scien- 
tlAc  revolution.  Rationalism,  religious  faith, 
humanlam  and  collectiviam  all  mingle  and 
Jostle  in  your  mind  and  create  an  intricate 
multi-coloured  fabric  of  moral  oonadoua- 
nesa.  There  is  an  Impact  of  the  West  on 
the  Indian  mind.  Tour  amazing  dynamism., 
preparedness  and  eagerness  for  change:  and 
your  ideas  of  social  progreaa  have  affected 
ua.  Indians  were  mainly  concerned  with 
personal  purification  and  self -transcendence. 
The  need  for  social  progress  touched  the 
Indian  mind  only  pletlatlcally  or  rituallatl- 
eally.  and  almost  amorally.  Our  outlook 
thua  apptATS  to  be  complementary,  not  com- 
petitive. There  la,  I  submit,  a  Deed  for 
coalition  4^  Sastern  and  Western  mlod"^ 
fuse  the  quest  for  external  progress  with  tba 
search  for  inner  peace. 

Many  factors  are  ossistuig  the  parturition 
of  a  new  society  where  this  asaimllatton 
would  be  possible.  Merely  on  a  people-to- 
people  basis  our  oontacts  have  increased. 
Unlike  In  th«  colonial  era,  the  Whits  Hous* 
no  longer  looka  to  Whitehall  for  expertla* 
on  India.  Some  of  the  emotional  hangover 
of  the  post  is  still  reflected  especialJy  In  the 
press.  Many  Journals  still  empay  that  pe- 
jorative rubric  "Hindu  India",  which  Is  full 
of  Maharajas  and  snake-chormera.  But  our 
Increased  eon  tacts  have  brought  greater 
awareness  of  each  other's  sodaJ  background. 
Today  there  are  about  9.000  Indian  students 
and  teachers  on  the  campuses  of  this  cotm- 
try.  There  were  only  about  100  In  IMS. 
There  are  hundreds  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers In  India  who  ahare  their  knowledge 
with  Indiana  and  aaalat  them  in  various 
fields. 

India's  fbretgn  policy  was  again  surpris- 
ingly modelled  on  your  external  policy  in 
the  early  yean  of  yoiir  frr^om  and  eco- 
nomic development.  George  Washington  was 
perhaps  ths  fiivt  statesman  to  conceive  the 
policy  of  non-alignment.  Aa  Oandhl  per- 
fected Thorcau'a  concept  oS  civil  disobedi- 
ence. Nehru  adopted  and  improviaed  Wash- 
ington's Ideas  on  non-entanglement  to  mod- 
em conditions.  India's  non-alignment  pol- 
icy was  no  different  than  what  was  enunci- 
ated by  George  WaahingtAa  In  his  farewell 
address  when  he  exhorted  the  American  peo- 
ple to  "observe  peace  and  harmony  with 
all":  and  beware  ot  "permanent  inveterate 
anOpathiea  against  psj-tlcular  nations  and 
paaslonate  attachment  for  others  ...  A  pas- 
sionate attachment  of  one  nation  for  an- 
other produces  a  variety  of  evils.  It  la  our 
policy  to  stay  clear  of  permanent  alliances 
wl  t  h  any  p<M-tJon  of  th*  world  " 

Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  Nehru  resembled 
In  many  respects,  also  advoeated  "peaoe. 
eoounero*  and  bonast  friendalilp  with  all 


natlfwi^— •"twngllng  alliances  with  nozw.* 
TUB  poUoy  Intar  beoame  Isolationist  poUcy, 
but  India,  maybe  beoauas  of  tnereased  Inter- 
national oocomimicatloQ,  made  a  positive 
policy  out  of  It. 

In  international  relations,  we  have  dis- 
agreed with  you  on  the  m^ans.  but  not  on 
the  necessity  to  sttsin  a  peaceful  world  or- 
der which  facllltatea  non-violent  ehanfft. 
Military  alignment,  we  faared.  with  the  ex- 
perience ot  World  Wan.  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote, not  resolve,  conflict.  Non-alignment. 
being  eaaentlally  a  non-military  pose,  formed 
tile  guidepoet  to  the  formulation  of  policy. 
It  ms  a  method  for  arriving  at  a  declsloD 
and  was  relevant  to  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Actually  non-alignment  functlona  only  in  a 
situation  short  of  war.  For  during  a  war 
there  may  be  neutrals,  but  no  non-aligned 
nations. 

Non-alignment  is  a  partlclpatlonist,  not  an 
ificdatlonist.  policy.  A  ncm-aJlgned  country 
takes  a  ponltlon  on  every  major  issue  afTcct- 
ing  the  International  community  and  Is  not 
Indifferent  to  any  problem.  India  waa  never, 
and  never  will  be.  ideologlcaLiy  unaligned. 
Ws  are  for  democracy,  individual  freedom 
and  the  rule  of  law.  But  we  are  not  eru- 
aadera.  Cruaadlng  Is  in  a  sense  alien  to  our 
tfaiougl^t.  We  seek  to  persuade  olhcra.  If 
possible,  by  example,  to  the  merit  of  our 
system  and  thoughts.  Non-aiigiuncDt,  there- 
fore, relies  on  democratic  Ideology,  consent, 
not  command,  in  International  relations.  We 
believe,  as  In  a  state,  so  In  the  world,  pfr- 
suaaion.  not  force,  should  ba  the  basis  ot 
Inter-stato  rdatlonahlp.  We  aeek  to  c^- 
vlnce  those  who  disagree  with  ua.  not  to 
destroy  them.  I^Lat  is  the  basis  at  our  policy 
of  coexistence.  But  we  are  conscious  that 
this  cannot  be  established  In  the  absence 
of  peace  and  Juatlce.  Jawabarlal  Nehru  made 
this  clear  when  he  aald:  "When  peace  la 
tAreatened  or  Justice  la  menaced.  India  will 
not  and  ahall  not  remain  neutral." 

Peace.  In  the  nuclear  age.  we  feel,  cannot 
be  achieved  by  alliances  bA&ed  on  force  as 
an  Instrument  of  policy.  Because  when  two 
rids  tlie  aune  horse,  as  Bobbcs  put  It,  one 
haa  to  alt  In  the  back.  Obviously,  we  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  sitting  behind.  We  prefer 
to  ride  our  own  horse  and.  if  possible.  In 
step  with  other  horses.  We  neither  aspire 
to  lead  tbam  nor  to  follow  any  of  them.  We 
have,  I  believe,  often  supplemented  rather 
ihan  supplanted  your  poiicy  objectives  aa 
some  of  your  allies  have  done.  India's  role 
In  Korea.  Indo-China.  Suec  and  Ln  the  Oongo 
provides  obvious  examples.  "A  strong.  Inde- 
pendent, non-«lignad  India,"  Senator  Tyd- 
Ings  stated  recently,  "serves  as  a  oooduit 
and  affords  an  opportunity  for  llaiaon  be- 
tween the  Oommunlsta  and  the  Wsat.  Thla 
opportunity  would  be  tramendousJy  valuable 
In  our  eflorts  to  mjuntsin.  W^ld  peace." 

Thore  are  many  areas  In  which  we  concur 
wttli  you.  We  are  opposed  to  aggression. 
whether  It  is  in  Korea  or  Kashmir.  In  Sues 
and  in  the  Congo  and  in  Indo-China.  we 
sent  our  soldiers  In  the  caiise  of  peace.  In 
Cyprus  we  have  upheld  the  banner  of  order; 
in  VM.  discussion  for  disarmament  we  have 
made  several  propoeals.  We  have  even  de- 
nied ourselves,  of  our  own  volition,  nuclear 
waapons  in  order  to  serve  ths  caufec  of  inter- 
national peace  and  stability. 

We  realiss  that  India  and  America,  as  ths 
two  largest  demoeraclsa.  have  a  larger  ahare 
In  achieving  peaoe.  Tofvtber  we  can.  with 
patience  and  perseverance,  work  to  prolong 
"the  period  of  peace."  To  achieve  a  world 
without  war.  we  naed  a  world  based  on  un- 
derstanding tolerance  and  aympathy:  uid 
not  a  world  where  war  la  Just  kept  In  check 
by  ths  balance  of  armed  strength.  Peace 
can  dawtt  only  wbca  we  succeed  In  ert«nd- 
ing  tlM  aoope  of  the  nuclear  arms  ban  treaty. 
both  In  regard  to  destruction  of  the  stock- 
pUsa  as  well  a«  furthsr  production.  We  be- 
Urrm  iNiii  itlssfiTiilnatlnn  and  non-proUfsr^ 
tlon  are  the  aaaenUala  of  nuclear  dlsarma- 
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ment.  We  racognlM  ttifl  probleou  of  ttQcleftr 
pow«n  and  noo-nuolear  powers.  But  w 
fc«l  that  mutUAl  respect  ^nd  mutual  obli^a^ 
Xi<mM  are  t£M  basia  for  a  r&f^Krt  b«tweea 
thwn  A  spirit  ctf  parttdpaUoa  shouid  per- 
Tadc  all  negotlatlooa.  more  eo  lit  tbe  caae  of 
dlsanDajnent . 

We.  th«  poorer  nations,  have  a  stake  In 
(Usarm&meDt.  We  want  to  hameaa  tbe  nu- 
clear energy,  not  for  destruction,  not  build- 
ing nuclear  weapons  for  parade,  but  employ- 
lof  It  to  flgbt  poverty  and  hunger.  We  want 
to  uw  nuclear  energy  for  econonUo  advance- 
ment. 

We  octnAlder  nuclear  energy  as  the  hope 
o*  India's  technolo^caj  revolutloo.  Open- 
tnc  the  flrrt  atomic  reactor  on  January  30, 
1957.  Prime  Mmister  Nebrusald: 

"We  ha»e  built  th«se  atomic  ener^  e«tat>- 
Uahments  here  not  only  to  help  ourselves. 
tmt  as  a  centre  where  we  can  ihare  such 
knowledge  and  expertenoe  as  we  possess  and 
ss  these  estabUshments  might  offer,  with 
people  of  other  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
I  believe  some  of  them  have  eipressed  their 
wllUngneas  to  take  advantage  ot  them.  X 
ahould  like  to  repeat  that  we  shall  gladly 
welooms  tbe  asMCiaUoD  In  these  training 
faclUUea.  of  people  from  countries  which  do 
not  poaseM  them,  more  especially  in  Asia 
and  parts  of  Africa." 

"I  am  happy  today,  but  with  that  bapplness 
n  Is  UnpoMlhl*  not  to  think  at  the  llkeU- 
bood  of  this  development  taking  a  malevolent 
torn.  No  man  can  propbeey  the  future.  But 
I  should  Uk*  to  say  on  behalf  of  my  Oovem- 
mAit — »Jid  I  think  X  can  say  with  some  as- 
surance, on  behalf  of  any  futxire  Oovemment 
of  India — that  whatever  might  happen,  what- 
rver  the  ctrcumstanoes.  we  shall  nsrvor  usa 
this  atomic  energy  for  evU  pxirposes.  There 
Is  no  condltloa  attached  to  this  assuranoe. 
because  once  a  oocuUtloa  Is  attached,  tbe 
Tsiue  oi  aoch  an  aaaurance  does  not  go  very 
far." 

Idr.  Nehru's  commitment  stUl  standa 
Prims  Minister  Shastrl  had  declared  that 
the  land  of  Oandhl  and  Nehru  would  not 
manufacture  death-daaltng  weapon*.  Only 
last  month.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl 
reiterated  tndU's  basic  poUcy  not  to  gain 
admittance  Into  the  Duclear  club  by  explod- 
ing a  device.  We  have,  technologically 
sp«oklng.  a  fairly  BophiBUca.ted  atomic  energy 
establishment.  But  our  scientists  are  work- 
ing towards  a  different  goal.  They  are 
analysing  the  apfriicatlon  of  nuclear  energy 
to  medicine,  agrtoulture  and  Industry.  Apart 
from  supplying  cheap  nuclear  power  for  our 
tndustrlal  estabi lahmenta.  nuclear  energy 
ta  being  applied  to  agricxiJture.  We  have 
discovered  that  Irradiation  of  seeds  yields 
better  crops.  We  have  found  that  putrlfica- 
tion  of  fruits  and  fish  Is  almost  negligible  If 
they  are  exposed  to  radiation.  This  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  a  tropical  country  like  India. 
where  refrigeration  f  acllltlee  are  rudimentary. 
Wuclear  development  oan  be  the  hope  of 
tomorrow  rather  than  a  curse. 

India  and  tbe  0BA..  In  the  past,  I  might 
say,  erred  grievously  in  tbetr  political  saBeas- 
ments.  You  did  not  sccept  tmr  Judgznent 
about  Pakistani  motives.  We  were  not  ooa- 
Tlnced  oi  the  cogency  of  yoor  arguments 
about  China.  We  have,  for  our  part.  reaJlsed 
t2xat  non-alignment  need  not  be  ectiiated  with 
military  weakness.  We  ara,  therefore,  today 
prepared  to  fight  any  aggreaaor  and  even 
to  punish  Mtw  On  the  other  ><*"H_  our 
analysis  of  Pakistani  motives  has  been 
undeniably  proven. 

There  Is  another  are*  vbsre  America  and 
IXkdl*  have  disagreed,  no*  la  their  obJeotlTaa. 
bat  in  thdr  methods  of  bow  to  acfaleve  those 
objactlTss.  I  am  talking  steMxt  tb*  Vietnam 
■Itiiatloa.  BoOi  IndU  and  MamVm  wonld 
ia»  to  have  M— Mrwi  eC  aU  baatumae  Mkl 
•  asgotuted  ssltlsment  broadXy  tn  teraa  ct 
1M4  Oenvva  AgreeoMiit.  W«  feet  ta  Ibdla 
that  North  Vietnam  tod«7  ta  more  raaUatte 


azul  concerned  for  a  political  settlement,  be- 
cause of  (a)  increasing  and  enlarged  rift 
between  China  and  tbe  Soviet  TTtilon,  (b> 
the  setback  of  tbe  Chinese  foreign  policy  in 
Asia  and  Africa  and  (c)  internal  poUUcal 
convulsions  In  Oilna. 

India  and  America  both  share  tbe  common 
concern  about  the  present  Chinese  leaders 
aiMl  their  policy  of  militant  expansionism- 
We  feel  all  tbe  more  In  view  of  this,  that  to- 
day If  It  Is  possible  to  stop  aU  hostlUtles, 
from  both  aides.  Including  bombing  and 
shelling  and  to  start  negotiations  in  Viet- 
nam, that  would  be  the  biggest  blow  to  the 
Chinese  foreign  policy  and  the  Chloeee  mili- 
tant Influence  Ln  general. 

India  and  the  United  States  are  today  at 
the  crossroads.  Any  immature  step  may 
ruin  both  nations'  hopes  and  aspirations 
As  President  Elsenhower  eloquently  put  It: 
"We  who  are  free  and  who  prlae  our  freedom 
above  all  ether  gifts  of  God  and  Nature, 
must  know  each  other  better,  trust  each 
other  more,  support  each  other". 

India  and  America.  Vloe  President  Hum- 
phrey once  declared,  have  an  unwritten  al- 
liance. There  are  many  Instances  that  con- 
flrm  this  fact.  T  may  point  out  that  It  has 
been  America  that  readily  came  to  the  aid 
of  India  in  times  of  danger  or  distress. 
whether  it  be  on  account  of  famine,  foreign 
exchange  or  Invasion  from  China.  SLmllar- 
ly.  we  are  one  of  the  few  oountrlee  that  has 
not  resorted  to  atone-throwing  or  mass  dem- 
onstrations against  your  Embassy  or  Its 
allied  offices.  General  Elsenhower  bad  a 
tete-a-tete  with  Prime  Ulnlster  Nehru  at 
Camp  David  after  the  Suaa  crisis.  lAter, 
during  his  visit  to  New  Delhi  In  19M.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  drew  huge,  unprecedented 
and  enthusiastic  crowds,  Every  hamJet  In 
India  grieved  at  tbe  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. One  of  tbe  Indian  calendars  carried 
a  triptych  of  Oandhl.  Nehru  and  Kennedy. 
I  am  emboldened  to  say  of  our  partnership. 
one  oooomoo  quest  for  peaoe.  Solxrifur  ami>u- 
lando,  tt  was  answered  by  tacts. 

In  1964,  when  the  Vice  President  of  India 
presented  on  behalf  of  tbe  people  of  India, 
a  gavel  to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  then 
Senator  Lyndon  Bainee  Johnson  said: 

"As  we  go  down  the  road  In  this  critical 
hour,  searching  for  peace  and  prosperity  so 
necessary  to  free  civilization,  we  trust  we 
can  march  toother  In  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  mutual  trust  and  confidence." 

It  was  more  than  a  hope;  It  was  a  wish. 
As  the  President  of  tbe  United  States  and  as 
a  practising  statesman,  be  Is  doing  his  very 
best  to  translate  this  wish  Into  reality.  Tor 
our  part.  Prims  Minister  Indira  Oandhl  bss 
said  that:  "India  is  as  important  to  the 
United  States  ss  the  United  State*  la  to 
India.  Let  us  boCb  recognise  this  cardinal 
truth. - 


Federal  UmAt  Used  To  Uacka«a  dw 
ScbooU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    BOUTS    CASOLIWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aSPRBSENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  ApHI  12.  IfCT 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  the  eminent  writer 
David  Lawrence  appeared  In  the  March 
31  lASue  of  the  C^iarleeton,  8.C.,  Evenlnj; 
Poet.  It  ezpresaea  my  feelings  on  the 
subject  very  exactly  and  I  am  sure  It 
repreeenta  the  thinking  of  millions  of 
oiben  In  thij  country.  I  ooomiend  thU 
artlcto  to  the  attwitlcn  of  my  colleagues: 


rsDiasz.    PtntDS    Ubkd    To    Bimxuail    thi 

SCBOOLS 

(By  David  lAwrenoe) 
Washxngtom .^Nowhere  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision  or  in  an 
act  of  Congreaa  Is  authority  given  to  the  fed- 
eral government  to  tell  the  public  scbo<ds 
what  teachers  they  may  «alect  or  otherwise 
exerclae  control  over  the  choice  of  faculty 
members  of  an  educational  institution.  Tet 
the  U.S.  C-ommlssloner  of  Education  has  Just 
notified  17  state  governments  that.  In  effect, 
he  Intends  to  withhold  federal  funds  unless 
they  obey  the  rules  he  lays  down. 

The  circular  letter  to  the  sute  Khool  su- 
perintendents says  that  at  least  two  Negro 
teachers  must  be  assigned  to  predominantly 
white  schools  and  two  white  teacher*  to  each 
school  where  Negroes  are  in  tbe  majority. 
The  objective  Is  to  start  to  achieve  "racial 
balance,"  and  each  year  hereafter  the  quotas 
win  be  Increased. 

Neither  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States  nor  any  law  of  Congress  since  the 
court's  1954  decision  on  segregaUon  has  com- 
manded the  schools  to  'integrate."  The  only 
word  used  Is  "desegregation,"  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  lE>e4  defines  It  as  follows: 

"  'Deeegregatlon'  means  tbe  assignment  of 
students  lo  public  schools  and  within  such 
aohools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  naUonal  origin,  but  'desegrega- 
tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance.** 

Congress,  however,  Is  doing  nothing  about 
the  Oagrant  violations  of  the  law  that  are  in- 
volved In  stretching  the  word  "desegrega- 
tion" to  Include  the  assignment  or  selection 
of  teachers.  It  Is  true  that  the  statute  pro- 
vides for  appeal  to  the  courts  against  such 
action,  but  this  Involves  lengthy  and  cost- 
ly litigation.  And  what  school  district  likes 
to  antagonize  the  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  controls  the  purse  strings? 
Clearly  this  Is  a  matter  for  Congress  to 
handle.  It  can  forbid  the  use  of  publio 
funds  as  a  form  of  blackmail  or  for  pur* 
poeea  not  set  forth  in  tbe  law. 

The  "desegregation"  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  19&4  ruled  that  the  assign- 
ment of  students  in  public  schools  solely  on 
the  basis  of  race  Is  In  violation  of  tbe  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  guarantees 
"equal  protection  of  tbe  laws"  to  all  dtiaens. 
The  decision  did  not  say  that  local  school 
authorities  cannot  use  other  criteria  In  the 
assignment  of  pupils,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1DA4  specifically  provides  that  nothing 
tn  the  law  "shall  prohibit  classification  and 
assignment  for  reasons  other  than  race,  col- 
or, religion,  or  national  origin."  But  If  a 
local  board  permits  students  to  choose  which 
school  within  the  district  they  wUl  attend, 
the  same  rule  has  to  be  applied  to  all,  ir- 
respective of  race  or  color. 

Selection  of  teachers,  however.  Is  the  pre- 
rogative of  a  school  district.  The  VS.  De- 
partment of  Education,  on  the  other  band, 
has  virtually  taken  over  the  educational  sys- 
tem. WUl  the  choice  of  textbooks  for  the 
classroom  come  next. 

Some  Idea  of  what  Is  ba|>pening  ean  be 
gained  by  a  reading  of  tbe  testimony  of 
Duane  J.  Mattheis.  Minnesota's  oommlsslon- 
er  of  education,  who  told  tbe  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  this  week  that 
many  federal  education  programs  are  being 
injured  by  "a  mixture  of  politics,  bureauc- 
racy and  increased  control  and  dlrecuon 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education."  He 
added: 

"Prom  what  I  have  experienced,  all  ideas 
and  Innovations  relating  to  education,  good 
ones  that  Is,  dont  originate  in  the  U3.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  and  they  never  wllL  There 
Is  need  for  significant  additional  state  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  federal  education  l^ls- 
laUon." 
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This  Issue  doubtless  will  emerge  In  the 
Best  political  campaign.  President  Jobn- 
fOQ  thus  far  has  acquiesced  In  tbe  oonoept 
that  federal  funds  may  t>e  used  to  coerce 
the  states. 


fotlal  Senicc  Needs  Eettcr  Maaaceacnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OP   ZKHIANA 

IK  THX  BOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ajfril  12.  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  slow 

mail  service  Is  a  common  complaint  these 
dAys.  and  the  Congress  Is  hearing  a  great 
\*aricty  of  views  and  opinions  on  how  the 
Post  Office  Department  should  be  Im- 
proved. 

As  often  happens,  those  here  In  Wash- 
ington near  to  the  operation  of  the 
postal  service  do  not  aee  the  forest  for 
the  trees. 

A  recent  editorial  by  Mr.  R.  Thomas 
Mayhill,  of  Knlghtstown,  Ind..  in  the 
Knightstown  Barmer,  contains  more 
clarity,  Insight,  and  commonsense  con- 
cerning our  postal  service,  than  all  of 
the  lofty  pronouncements  by  politico- 
postal  otBclals. 

There  Is  no  question  that  If  Mr.  May- 
hill's  suggested  improvements  could  be 
Initiated  our  postal  service  would  be 
greatly  Improved,  and  operating  costs 
lowered  considerably. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
carefully  study  Mr.  MayhlU's  oommenta 
on  our  mall  service,  and  I  am  sendlxi^ 
a  copy  of  this  editorial  to  Postmaster 
O'Brien. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Postal  Ssavici  Nnaa  Bsma  Usksczmxnt 
(By  R.  Thomas  MayhlU) 

Although  be  dldnt  rsaign,  Poetmastar 
General  Lawrence  O'Brien  stated  this  week 
that  tbe  Job  be  has  is  too  big  for  him— or 
anyone  else,  for  that  matter.  He  said  the 
Job  should  be  abolished  and  the  postal  sys- 
tem be  placed  under  a  nonprofit  govern- 
ment corporation. 

Since  the  Post  Office  has  been  In  a  habit  for 
many  years  of  being  a  nonprofit  operation, 
some  observers  couldn't  quite  understand 
O'Brten'B  "new  approach."  Apparently  be 
wants  It  run  somewhat  like  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  with  a  board  of  dlrecttn^ 

One  of  the  big  problems,  it  is  obvious.  Is 
that  the  top  executive  positions  have  been 
political  plums  with  the  posts  going  to  indi- 
viduals, who  pass  clvu  service  exams,  but  who 
go  Into  their  positions  with  little  or  no  work- 
ing knowledge  of  postal  regiilatlons  and 
postal  problems.  Uany  of  these  persona 
learn  quickly  and  become  quite  capable  ad- 
ministrators, but  whether  the  Pofitmaster 
General  and  large  poetofflces  can  be  political 
plums  with  on-the-job  learning  Is  contrary 
to  any  sound  principles  of  management. 
Career  postal  men  who  know  the  Job  thort^ 
ougbly  are  passed  over.  Would  any  other 
business  operation  In  this  nation  cboose  an 
executive  who  bad  no  experience  In  tbe  field 
and  often  without  even  executive  experience? 
certainly  not — no  boa^d  of  directors  would 
be  so  foolhardy. 

However,  this  Isn't  the  only  Post  Office 
problem  because  tbe  Postmaster  General 
Is  really  more  of  a  figurehead,  and  the  P.O. 
Department  Itself  Is  stm  run.  for  tbe  most 
part,  by  career  men — although  their  hands 
are  tied  somewhat  and  key  postmasters  are 
not  career  meiL 


Int  U  sltaage  that  the  gzwtMt  natlen  in 
the  world  osB  waste  blillocu  trying  to  get  to 
tbe  raoon  or  in  a  questionable  war  tn  Viet- 
nam when  it  cant  aolve  the  nunagement 
problem  of  efficiently  handling  a  vital  gov- 
ernment function  such  as  mall? 

It  Is  obvious  that  sip  numbers  aren't  sav- 
ing the  day  as  tbe  Poet  omce  inferred,  and 
air  mall  and  first  class  deliveries  are  now 
often  taking  many  days  longer  than  they 
should. 

This  editor  favors  a  xlp  system  and  baa 
done  so  from  tbe  start,  but  the  5-dlglt  num- 
ber is  too  difficult  for  tbe  average  mall  user 
to  remember  and  use,  and  we  doubt  if  tbe 
average  mall  sorter  Is  using  it  as  it  was  in- 
tended. The  crux  of  the  zip  code  is  tbe 
first  three  dlgiu  which  designate  a  specific 
Sectional  Center.  Prom  there  on,  It  is  sorted 
by  pOBtofflce  name  except  in  the  big  clUes 
and  the  last  two  dlglU  for  small  poetofflces 
are  only  confusing  and  meaningless.  In  tbe 
big  cities,  local  sonee  are  now  stuck  on  the 
end  of  &-dlgtt  Btps,  which  we  are  told,  cer- 
tainly Is  not  as  convenient  for  sorters  as 
when  Eonc  numbers  Immediately  follow  tbe 
name  of  tbe  big  city.  Consequently.  whUe 
we  still  urge  postal  patrons  to  use  sip  num- 
bers, we  think  It  can  stand  a  Uttle  more  slm- 
phcity  to  tie  efficient. 

One  big  reason  for  the  slowdown  in  mall. 
It  seems  to  this  editor,  comes  from  tbe  change 
in  transportation.  Twenty  yean  ago  and  be- 
fore, railroads  were  carrying  mall  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  to  and  from  big  city  mall  termi- 
nals, but  railroad  maU  was  slowly  eliminated. 
Talcing  Lheir  place  were  highway  poet  offices 
and  now  trucks.  Tbe  trouble  is  that  these 
trucks  travel  to  and  from  the  terminals  far 
less  frequently  than  did  the  rail  Unes— 
usually  only  once  each  way.  Any  observer 
of  tbe  Indianapolis  terminal  at  mghttlme 
with  lu  mountain  of  mall  will  quickly  see 
that  nuMt  of  the  mall  arrives  In  the  terminal 
at  nigtat  and  must  be  sorted  and  leave  before 
morning.  In  other  words,  the  present  un- 
even transporting  of  mall  Is  undoubtedly  a 
cause  for  much  of  the  problem. 

At  a  time  when  oil  coropanlee  are  piping 
oil  to  and  from  Texas  and  Canada,  and  in- 
dustries use  conveyors  to  quickly  transport 
packages  and  Interplant  mail,  why  can't  tbe 
Post  Office  come  up  with  some  kind  of  per- 
manent surface  conveyors  on  which  mall 
bags  can  be  sent  frequently  throughout  tbe 
day  to  terminals  from  various  parts  of  states 
so  that  the  mail  sorters  will  have  a  more  even 
fiow  of  mall?  Or  why  can't  there  be  some 
inter-Sectlonal  Center  transportation  to  help 
keep  some  of  tbe  big  load  of  mail  out  of  tbe 
big  terminals  where  the  t>ottleneck  now 
exisU? 

Do  you  realize,  for  example,  that  If  you 
mail  a  letter  at  Wilkinson  to  a  person  in 
Shirley,  one  mile  avray.  that  the  letter  will 
travel  to  Indianapolis,  back  to  Muncle,  then 
to  New  Castle  and  finally  to  Shirley?  TbU 
is  only  one  example  of  Inefficiency  in  not 
having  Inter-Sectlonal  Center  transportation. 


More  Support  for  RauiKf  Rates  oa  TUrd- 
CUas  "JmakT  BSaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  mntBTLytMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  19$? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  edi- 
torial support  In  Pennsylvania  for  the 
pn:«x>fial  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Kxn  Hichlxx,  to  raise  the 
rates  on  third-class  mall  from  2. 78  cents 
apiece  to  4.5  cents  apiece,  continues  to 
grow. 


On  AprU  10. 1  included  In  my  remarks 
editorlaU  from  the  Pittsburgh  Prras  and 
the  Harrlstourg  Patriot  commending  Mr. 
HzcBLaa  of  West  Virginia  for  his  pro- 
posal and  his  courage  In  facing  up  to  the 
"junk  mail"  lobby,  which  threatens  to 
Inundate  him  with  b  million  letters — at 
first-class  rates — against  his  worthwhile 
proposal. 

Today,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Insert  In  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
from  the  Plttsbtirgh  Post-Gazette  of 
March  31,  wbch  praises  Mr.  HEcmxa  of 
West  Virginia  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
"all  those  bemused  citizens  who  shovel 
scads  of  junk  mail  into  their  wastebas- 
kets  awhile  wondering  how  did  1  ever  get 
on  their  list?'  ".  I  commend  the  edito- 
rial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Jurcx  Man. 

Tbe  motto  of  tbe  TTnlted  States  Poetal 
Service  tuts  an  inspiring  ring:  'Neither  snow 
nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  nlghi  stays 
these  couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of 
tbeir  appointed  rounds."  Postmen  have 
etrtven  to  fulfill  this  ideal  but  lately  they 
have  bad  heavy  going.  Tbe  chief  reason  la 
that  postal  epidemic  known  as  "Junk  maH-" 
(Thlrd-clssa  mall,  largely  oomposed  of  ad- 
vertising circulars,  is  commonly  designated 
aa  "junk  mall.")  Last  October  the  Chicago 
Poet  Office  was  so  glutted  with  tblrd-daaa 
mall  that  postal  service  was  nearly  paralysed. 
For  a  time  Chicago  poetal  authorities  con- 
sidered burning  the  mountain  of  mall,  which 
lay  unaorted  and  undelivered. 

All  those  tKmueed  dUaens  wbo  shovel 
ecada  of  Junk  nuOl  into  their  wastebaskets 
while  wondering  "bow  did  I  ever  get  on  their 
list?"  wUl  approve  the  campaign  of  Oongrees- 
man  Ken  Hechler  to  double  the  rates  for 
third-claae  mall.  Mr.  Hechler.  a  We«t  Vir- 
ginia Democrat  la  spouaorlng  a  bill  which 
would  raise  bulk  mall  charges  from  2.78  cents 
a  piece  to  4.6  cents.  The  increase  would  in- 
ddentally  bring  in  S314  million  tn  extra 
revenue  this  year.  This  would  partially  off- 
set the  MOO  million  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment loat  in  handling  bulk  mall  laat 
year. 

Predictably,  tbe  junk  mail  lobby,  which 
representa  an  astounding  #40  btlUon  Indus- 
try, Is  accusing  Repraaentatlve  Hechler  of  at- 
tempUng  to  deprive  m<i»n«M  of  direct  mall 
worken  of  tbclr  livelihoods.  The  Aesocialed 
Third  Class  ICall  Users,  an  organlEstlon  de- 
voted to  preserving  the  prtvilegee  of  tbe  Junk 
mail  Industry,  la  urging  Its  supporters  to 
deluge  Congreas  with  one  milllan  letters  op- 
posing Mr.  Hechler'e  proposal. 

The  bin.  If  enacted,  would  put  a  amali  dent 
In  the  stftggertng  deficit  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department,  but  It  would  apparently  not  re- 
Uere  tbe  plight  of  the  postal  worker.  Mr. 
Hechler  points  out  that  every  rate  increase 
In  Che  past  has  only  resulted  In  a  greater 
flood  of  junk  mftll.  thus  demonstrating  the 
capacity  of  uaera  to  absorb  tbe  extra  cost. 
The  AdmlnlstraUon  wlU  probably  recommend 
a  lesser  Increase  than  Mr.  Hechler  proposes. 
At  any  rate,  the  taxpayer  can  take  some  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  tbe  Post  Office  deil- 
clt  win  lieconu  lighter,  even  though  the  post- 
man's  twg  will  becoeae  af>preclably  heavier. 


Walter  Scraick  Retires 


EXrmfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 


IK  TBZ  HOUSI  OF  RXPRBSBNTATTVES 

Wednadav,  AprU  12,  1M7 
Mr.  BEUi.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  thlz  era 
o(  Instant  communlcaUons  we  sometlmea 
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loM  ristat  ot  the  ImiiorUnoe  of  raapon- 
ribja  ioaromllMa  In  enlikDctag  mod  gov- 
emnuoL  Ifcmtxn  of  the  lunra  proCw- 
akn  u«  fnquenOy  tl)«  ere*  and  ean  of 
the  pubUe,  and  It  Is  Uicir  Integrllr  wfaleta 
Elvea  wng^ntny  to  OUT  oonatltutlonal  guar- 
antee o(  freedom  of  the  press. 

With  thte  In  mind.  I  wish  today  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
outstanding  journalist,  Walter  Scratch, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  po- 
litical editor  of  the  Santa  Monica  Eve- 
ning OuUoolc. 

Walter  has  served  his  fellow  citizens 
for  40  years  with  insight,  enthusiasm  and 
a  straightforward  reelect  for  truth  in 
journalism.  After  being  graduated 
magna  cum  laude  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1928.  Walter  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  young  reporter  cov- 
erliw  the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall.  A  short 
time  later  he  moved  to  Hawaii  where  tie 
served  as  political  reporter  and  dty  edi- 
tor of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  After 
returning  to  Callfomia  wltii  his  lovely 
wife.  Patty,  Walter  served  for  8  years  as 
Sunday  editor  of  the  OaJcland  Tribune. 
Moving  back  to  southern  CalifonUa.  he 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Holly- 
wood Citizen-News  and,  later,  assistant 
to  the  editor. 

For  the  past  i  yean,  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  have  Icnown  Wal- 
ter through  the  pages  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Eveniiig  Outlook.  We  will  ml&s 
his  perceptive  news  analyses  of  the  poUt- 
taH  scene.  But  we  will  look  forward  to 
the  further  benefit  of  the  writing  be 
plans  during  his  retirement. 


Tk*  Hmu*  Mast  Redtoa  Aaew 
WU  Mtm  Pewell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


nt  THK  HOtTSX  OF  BKPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  AprU  12,  19^ 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chlckefu  hatched  by  Uie  Hou£e  of  Repre- 
sentatives tn  January  In  Ita  unseemly 
hafite  to  punl&h  Mr.  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  have  come  home  to  roost.  Tester- 
day,  the  voters  of  Harlem  overwhelming, 
ly.  and  not  at  all  surprtslnffly.  hare  re- 
turned Mr.  Powell  to  Wafihlncrton.  Now 
what?  Well,  the  Kansas  City.  Mo.. 
Times  has  glTen  its  advice  and  counsel 
cm  the  matter.  I  believe  we  In  the  House 
would  be  wise  to  follow  It.  I  Insert  the 
editorial  tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoko: 
Tfrt  Houn  MtTST  RscKON  Ankw  With  Adah 

POWKU. 

.  Happily  for  everyone  except  the  pUlntiff 
■Jid  blA  poUUcal  eupportera,  »  federal  court 
tu«  dlsmUsed  the  vult  by  wbicli  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  hoped  to  regain  his  seat  Ln  the 
U.S.  House.  Had  the  court  found  in  Powell'i 
favor,  an  unfortunate  confrontation  could 
have  resulted  between  the  Judicial  and  legls- 
lattre  branches  ou  the  point  of  ConsTcai's 
prerogaUn  to  Judge  the  qoailflcaUonj  of  lU 
own  memben.  At  the  ruling  judge  observed. 
tbat  wcrald  ban  been  "poUUcal  quicksand" 
latD  wtkicb  oetther  Congress  nor  the  court 
wlslMltostep^ 


PowsU's  attorneys  havs  Indicated  they  will 
appeal  ths  district  court  ruling.  Pov  ths 
moment,  however,  the  question  cd  Powell's 
Btatiis  passes  to  his  constituents  in  Hansm. 
A  epedal  election  will  be  held  Tuesday  to  fill 
the  seat  vacated  by  the  House's  overwhelm- 
ing vou  of  exclUAlon.  Meaningful  opposi- 
tion vanished  when  a  clvU  rlghu  Ogure. 
James  Meredith,  withdrew  his  Republican 
c&ndldacy  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Powell,  the  e«-repreaentatlve.  will 
soon  be  PoweU.  the  represents  live -elect. 

Thus,  the  House  on  Wednesday  morning  U 
going  to  have  a  foundling  on  Its  doorstep, 
ttguratlvely  If  not  Ut«rally.  Threat  of  arrest 
on  a  criminal  contempt  charge  In  New  York 
has  prevented  Powell  from  campaigning  In 
hla  home  district.  But  we  strongly  suspect 
that  when  the  votes  are  counted  he  will  wing 
into  Washington  with  a  nourish  from  his 
Blmlnl  retreat,  vociferously  demanding  bis 
rights  as  a  representative  of  the  people. 

How  will  his  erstwhile  colleagues  handle 
Powell's  reincarnation?  Better,  we  hope, 
than  they  handled  him  the  last  time  around. 
Before  the  decisive  House  vote  early  last 
month.  PoweU  had  been  deprived  of  his  pow- 
ers as  chairman  of  the  education  and  labor 
committee.  A  select  committee  which  In- 
vestigated Powell's  aSalTB  accused  him  of 
"gross  misconduct"  and  misuse  of  govern- 
ment funds,  recommending  that  he  tw 
stripped  of  seniority,  publicly  censured  and 
required  to  forfeit  •40,000  tn  pay  as  punish- 
ment. 

Had  the  House  followed  that  recommenda- 
tion, every  vestige  of  Powell's  Influence  would 
have  been  erased,  quietly  and  effectively. 
But  the  House  overrode  the  select  commit- 
tee and  voted  for  exclusion — perhaps  a  more 
emotionally  Batlsfylng,  but  less  decisive,  dis- 
position of  the  matter.  For  stretching  ahead 
now  Is  the  tedious,  and  at  Orst  glance  end- 
less, prospect  of  successive  exclusions  and  re- 
elections,  with  the  wUl  of  Congress  set  dog- 
gedly against  the  wlU  of  the  Harlem  voters. 

Clearly,  such  a  sltiutlon  Is  Intolerable. 
Regardless  of  Powell's  chicanery,  the  voters 
are  entitled  to  representation  in  the  lawmak- 
ing process.  And  hard  though  it  may  be.  the 
members  of  the  House  may  be  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  In  expelling  him  they  went  farther 
than  was  t»^£tlcall]r  possible.  After  all.  it 
was  not  the  mere  preeence  of  Powell  that  was 
olTenalve.  It  was  the  flagrant  Impunity  with 
which  he  misused  putdlo  trust  and  turned 
power  to  personsd  profit. 

Allowed  to  take  his  seat,  but  stripped  of 
privilege  and  required  to  restore  the  squan- 
dered funds,  Powell's  howl  of  "abuse"  would 
be  muffled.  And  his  coostltuents  would  havs 
ths  one  vote — one  vote  among  435 — which 
they  deserve. 


ReToKitioa  ia  the  Post  Ofice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  lOCHiaAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12.  1H7 

Mr.  DINOEUx  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
monition to  "consider  the  source"  Is 
sound  advice.  The  Washington  Star  did 
Just  that  and  concluded  that  Postmaster 
Oeneral  CBrlen's  plan  to  convert  the 
Post  OfQce  to  a  nonprofit  Government 
corporation  Ls  worthy  of  "thorough  and 
serious  study."  The  Star  correctly  de- 
scribes the  Postmaster  General  as  a  man 
"whose  competence  Is  of  a  high  order" 
and  who  has  "demonstrated  both  vigor 
and  imagination"  In  hla  IT  months  mi 


the  helm  of  our  postal  service.  I  Insert 
the  Star  editorial  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord: 

Rkvolhtion  o*  na  Post  Orrtc* 

The  proposal  by  Postmaster  O'Brien  to  re- 
move his  department  frona  Cabinet  status 
and  turn  it  into  a  non-gcoflt  government 
corporation  Is  radical  medicine.  Judging 
from  the  cautious  response  by  Congress,  this 
plan  will  have  to  be  spelled  out  in  much 
greater  detail  before  It  can  be  sold  to  law- 
makers. 

But  the  program  should  be  given  thorough 
and  serious  study,  if  only  because  It  comes 
from  a  man  whose  competence  Is  of  a  high 
order.  In  the  seventeen  months  that  he  has 
held  office,  Mr.  O'Brien  has  demonstrated 
both  vigor  and  imagination,  creating  a  plan- 
ning office,  bringing  In  outside  experts  to 
improve  the  system,  and  pushing  shead  on 
a  •lOO-miUlon  mechanization  program. 

Certainly  no  one  can  question  the  Poat- 
maiter's  assertion  that  the  department  is 
"tn  a  race  with  catastrophe"  or  that  Its 
organization  labors  under  archaic  methods. 
Foremost  Is  the  problem  of  mall  volume.  It 
Is  expected  to  reach  80  billion  pieces  this 
fiscal  year,  more  than  the  total  mall  handled 
by  all  other  postal  systems  combined,  and 
will  continue  to  climb  rapidly  In  future 
yesra. 

T^ere  ore  other  equally  serious  problems. 
Some  Oa  percent  of  the  department's  700.000 
employees  are  represented  by  14  unions,  po- 
litically powerful  and  fond  of  making  end 
runs  to  Congress  to  achieve  their  goals.  Pay 
Is  poor,  morale  low  and  tiu-nover  high. 

If  a  S«nat«-paased  reorganization  bill  be- 
comes law.  postmasters  will  no  longer  be 
political  appointees  but  will  be  brought 
under  a  merit  system.  However,  too  many 
other  areas  remain  subject  to  congresaloasi 
whim.  And  that  may  be  the  real  reason 
behind  the  O'Brien  plan  to  dlvcwe  the  de- 
partment from  present  government  controls. 

As  things  stand  now,  four  committees  In 
Congress  hsjidle  postal  matters,  often  In  an 
uncoordinated  way.  Congress  not  only  dic- 
tates rates,  pay.  the  size  of  the  work  force 
and  the  type  of  postal  services  to  be  pro- 
vided, but  It  InsisU  on  top  of  this  that  rates 
should  cover  expenses.  In  other  words,  thst 
the  department  be  run  like  a  corporation. 
rather  than  a  public  service.  Mr.  O'Brleo 
now  appears  to  be  pushing  that  policy  to  Its 
logical  end. 


Wiaaiaff  Eiuiy  Coatett  Eaby:  *'Wbal  My 
Anericaa  Patriotifa  Meaat  to  Mc" 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


TO  THB  HOUSE  OV  BEPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Wtdnaday,  AprU  12.  19t7 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reoentlj' 
the  Valley  Jaycees,  cximprtsed  of  mem- 
bers from  Waverly.  N.Y..  and  Sayre  and 
Athene.  Pa.,  held  an  essay  contest  open 
Co  Junior  high  school  students  in  that 
area.  The  theme  was  "What  My  Ameri- 
can Patriotism  Means  to  Me."  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  attend  last  month  a  ban- 
quet honoring  the  winners,  and  it  Is  my 
pleasure  now  to  hare  the  winning  essay, 
written  by  Miss  Amy  Carpenter,  entered 
In  the  Rscord: 

What  Ut   Am^cak  PAniortsM   Msahs  to 

Urn 

(By  Amy  Carpenter) 

Wbao  Paul  B«Ter»  ins4»  his  famous  rldfl 
thzougli  ttiA  ootmtryilda  wanUng  th«  farmers 
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that  the  British  were  coming  and  the  Mln- 
utemen  were  orgaulaed  to  fight  for  freedom, 
that  was  patriotism. 

When  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware 
and  men  fought  and  died  at  Bunker  Hill  and 
Valley  Force,  to  free  this  country  from  ex- 
pression, that  wss  patriotism. 

When  men  gave  their  lives  at  Apponuttox. 
and  In  the  wilderness,  and  when  Lincoln 
made  his  Gettysburg  Address,  that  was  pa- 
triotism. 

When  men  fought  in  World  War  One; 
the  war  to  end  all  wars,  that  was  patriotism. 

In  World  War  Two  our  men  and  women 
served  In  countries  far  from  home  to  stop 
oppression  and  bring  peace  to  the  world, 
thst  was  patriotism. 

In  Korea,  and  now  In  Vietnam  our  men 
and  boys  are  still  dying  to  stop  the  spread 
of  Communism. 

Par  away  from  home  and  loved  ones, 
tramping  through  rice  paddles,  swamps,  and 
Jungles,  never  knowing  when  or  If  the  strug- 
gle will  end.  that  is  patriotism. 

Prom  his  heart  Prancls  Scott  Key  wrote 
the  "St&r  Spangled  Banner"  ss  he  peered 
through  his  window  In  his  prison  cell  on 
shipboard,  and  that  was  patriotism. 

All  these  things  go  to  make  up  our  Ameri- 
can Heritage,  and  when  I  look  at  Old  Olory 
ss  she  proudly  waves  from  the  top  of  flag- 
poles or  passes  in  parades  with  an  honor 
guard  on  eckch  side,  and  when  I  see  people 
on  all  sides  standing  at  attention,  my  heart 
seems  to  burst  with  pride. 

I  pray  to  Ood  that  this  country  will  never 
be  attacked  by  enemies  from  without  or 
within,  and  that  this  flag  will  always  wave 
proudly,  and  that  this  nation,  will  oontlnue 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  right  and  honor  and 
that  we  may  never  be  ashamed  to  show  our 
American  patriotism.  I  love  my  country! 
This  Is  what  my  American  Patriotism  means 
to  me. 


Good  Diets  of  10,0N  EifkA  Disbkt 
Rcssdeats  FaJiagered  by  Food  Stamp 
Aneadmeatt 


Tax  Him 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OV   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprQ  12,  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  T-day  rapidly  approaching,  the 
following  poem,  by  Mr.  Pred  Poster,  of 
Silver  CII7.  Idaho,  appearing  In  the 
Owyhee  Nugget,  Marslng,  Idaho,  needs 
no  further  Introduction: 

Tax  Hiic 
(By  Fred  Poster,  Silver  City.  Idaho) 
Now  he's  a  oonunon.  common  man. 
Tax  him?    Tax  him  all  you  can. 
Tax  his  house  and  tax  his  bed. 
Tax  the  bald  spot  on  his  bead. 
Tax  his  bread  and  tax  his  meat, 
Tax  his  shoes  clear  ofT  his  feet. 
Tax  his  pipe  and  tax  his  smoke. 
Teach  him  government  Is  no  Joke. 
Tax  his  "Henry  1"  and  tax  bis  gas. 
Tax  the  road  that  he  must  pass. 
Tax  the  farmer,  tax  his  fowl. 
Tax  the  dog  and  tax  his  bowl. 
Tax  his  plow  and  tax  his  clothes. 
Tax  the  rags  that  wipe  hla  nose. 
Tax  his  pig  and  tax  fats  squeal. 
Tax  his  boots  run  down  at  the  heel. 
Tax  his  cow  and  tax  his  calf. 
Tax  him  if  he  dares  to  laugh. 
Tax  his  bams  and  tax  his  lands. 
Tax  the  blisters  on  his  hands. 
Tax  the  water  and  tax  the  air. 
Tax  the  sunshine  If  you  dare. 
Tax  the  living,  tax  the  dead. 
Tax  the  unborn  before  theyYe  fed. 
Tax  them  all  and  tax  them  well. 
And  do  your  best  to  make  life  Bellt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or   MlNNBaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  AprU  t,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  following  with  great  Interest  and 
deep  concern  the  speeches  and  Insertions 
In  the  CoHORESsioNAL  RicoRD  by  the 
gentlelady  from  Missouri  IMrs.  ScL- 
Liv/iH]  warning  of  the  great  danger  to 
the  continued  operation  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  program.  Two  counties  In  my 
congressional  district.  Itasca  and  St. 
Loul5.  were  among  the  very  first  In  the 
entire  Nation  to  be  designated  for  pilot 
food  stamp  ptDJecta.  They  have  now 
been  in  the  program  for  nearly  6  years, 
since  June  1961. 

Carlton  County  was  Included  2  years 
later,  tn  1963,  while  the  food  stamp 
program  was  still  an  experimental  pilot 
operation.  Since  the  pa.'isage  of  Public 
Law  88-535  In  August  1964,  establishing 
a  nationwide  food  stamp  program, 
Koochiching,  Lake,  Aitkin,  and  Pine 
Counties  have  also  been  assigned  food 
stamp  projects. 

The  food  stamp  program  In  the 
Eighth  District  of  Minnesota  now  assures 
good,  nutritious  diets  for  more  than 
10,000  persons  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  able  to  afford  enough  of  the  kind  of 
foods  necessary  for  a  proper  diet.  De- 
pending upon  their  income  and  family 
size,  each  family  participating  in  the 
program  must  set  aside  each  month  for 
purchasing  the  food  coupons  that  por- 
tion of  lt£  income  it  would  normally 
spend,  or  be  expected  to  spend.  lor  food: 
and  then  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
working  through  the  State  welfare  de- 
partments, augments  thl£  amount  with 
additional  bonus  coupons  sufBclent  to 
assure  ability  to  purchase  a  good  diet. 
The  program  Is  particularly  beneficial 
for  children,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ot  all  of  the  programs  to  combat 
poverty. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  after  6  years 
of  successful  operation,  this  program  Is 
now  In  danger.  Yet,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  a5  the  gentlelady 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  has 
pointed  out,  has  voted  to  add  two  seri- 
ous amendments  to  H.R.  131B.  the  ad- 
ministration bill  she  has  sponsored  to 
authorize  further  appropriations  for  the 
program.  One  would  limit  the  authori- 
zation to  fiscal  year  1968  only:  the 
other  would  require  20  percent  coat  shar- 
ing by  the  States.  It  will  join  Mrs  8m.- 
Ltv/iH  tn  opposing  those  amendments 
when  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

Oonsldering  the  fact  that  so  many  dis- 
tricts represented  by  Republicans  as  well 
as  by  Democrats  are  now  Included  In  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  am  amazed  to 
find  that  the  Republicans  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  voted  10  to  4 
against  continuing  the  program,  even 
after  the  two  adverse  amendments  were 
adopted  tn  committee.  This  Is  typical, 
of  course,  of  the  Republican  Party's  tra- 


ditional attitudes,  but  we  always  hope 
that  some  da,y — somehow — the  minority 
party  will  begin  to  learn  something 
about  the  30th  century  and  the  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

Well,  there  Is  at  last  some  progress. 
Three  years  ago.  when  the  food  stamp 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  every  Re- 
pubUcan  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture voted  against  It  after  previously 
having  joined  in  committee  to  load  It 
down  with  an  amendment  intended  to 
kill  the  program  by  making  the  States 
pay  SO  percent  of  the  value  of  the  bonus 
coupons. 

This  time  the  committee's  crippling 
amendment  to  require  cost  sharing  by 
the  States  calls  for  20  percent  rather 
than  SO  percent  sharing.  But  it  would 
have  the  same  consequences  as  the  SO 
percent  amendment  of  3  years  ago. 
'It  must  be  defeated.  I  join  Mrs. 
ScLLivAN  In  expressing  the  hope  that  all 
Members  who  have  food  stamp  projects 
In  their  districts  will  Inform  themselves 
on  the  probable  consequences  to  their 
needy  constituents  of  this  destructive 
amendment,  and  will  help  to  expunge  it 
from  the  bUl  when  H.R.  1318  comes  be- 
fore us. 


The  Matwil;  of  19-TeaM>lds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation  are  asfiimilng 
many  of  the  most  vital  responsibilities 
f&oed  by  any  citizen.  The  most  appar- 
ent, of  course,  is  that  they  are  bebig 
asked  to  defend  the  poUciea  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world.  In 
Vietnam,  they  are  fighting  a  bloody  var; 
in  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA,  they  are 
fighting  a  war  of  humanity,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow  man.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  insure  that  these  young 
people,  from  the  age  of  19  years  of  age. 
wUl  not  only  be  assuming  their  respon- 
slbllltlee.  but  wlU  have  a  role  In  helping 
to  decide  the  course  of  the  policies  they 
are  being  asked  to  defend.  At  thl£  time. 
I  would  llice  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  remarits  of  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Port  Mall,  Port  Washington. 
Long  Island,  N.T..  and  the  Manhasset 
Mail,  Manhaaset,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  of 
April  5.  1967.  which  have  recognized  this 
problem  and  have  endorsed  my  efforts  tn 
this  regard: 

I9  IS  Old  BN0trcu7 

Whether  the  minimum  voting  age  should 
b«  lowered  from  31  to  IS  U  one  of  the  most 
controverslkl  propoeale  facing  the  New  Tork 
8tat«  Constitutional  ConTcntlon.  wtiicb  of- 
Qclally  convened.  In  Albany  Tuesday. 

ReaAons  pro  and  con  have  t>een  prevented — 
and  debated  and  rejected — alnoe  the  first 
State  Constitution  waa  adopted  in  17T7. 

The  primary  reaaon  for  lowering  the  age 
minimum  to  IS  la  that,  with  each  paaalni; 
year,  a  greater  proportion  of  clUzeiu  between 
18  and  21  are  qualified  by  education  and  ex- 
posure to  political  affairs  and  can  hence,  more 
Intelligently  exerclae  the  prlvllegt  of  ToUng. 
Wltb  each  passing  year,  tlieae  young  clU&ens 
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mn  peraon&Uy  aff«ctad  to  m  gnster  daffrM  by 

poUciM  axlDpted  by  la«toU&on  tbey  muxi« 
■elect.  ObTlouj  exampim  Incluil*  VleOULXn. 
WTlalon  of  drtTt  lawa.  clvU  rights,  educBtloik 
•tandards. 

TheTfl  ar»  currently  ftbont  900.000  New 
Torken  between  th«  acw  of  18  and  ai  and 
the  perwntftge  of  lil«b  •ehool  jrwlumtaa  Is 
mgher  tlifcn  «.!  any  ottier  tlwie  In  history.  A 
cooservftUve  estlznAU  would  Indicate  that  *t 
least  50  percent  more  young  people  graduate 
trom  high  achool  now  than  even  ten  years 
ago.  Id  New  York  Stat*  all  high  »chool 
graduat4«  must  have  passed  at  least  three 
full-y«ar  ooxixaes  In  AnMiteaB  history,  which 
incorporate  the  study  of  ■atkval,  sute  and 
local  government. 

The  peace  Corpa.  VIBTA  and  anti-poverty 
organizations  attract  an  Increasingly  larger 
membenhlp  from  the  18  to  31  year  age 
bracket.  The  majority  of  today**  college 
etwients  have  becoioe  aware  of  the  need  for 
LntelUgent  involvement  In  febe  Issues  facing 
the  country,  and  have  often  acted  with  ma- 
turity and  respooalbUtty  axul  have  been  ef- 
fective, particularly  1b  dvll  rigbta  move- 
menu. 

PubUc  attenUon  has  been  focused  recently 
on  Incidents  of  student  isieaponslbinty.  Tiit 
Easter  Sunday  near-r1o«i  were  eeneelees. 
oaused  much  dlscocnJort  and  involved  con- 
siderable work  and  expense  la  clean-up  op- 
erattona  The  studenta  lovolved,  however. 
Involve  a  minority. 

The  dlfferenoe  between  a  high  school  senior 
and  coUege  freshman,  both  largely  cared  for 
and  iupported  by  a  faeaay.  and  a  college 
sophomore,  somewhat  on  his  own,  or  a 
serviceman,  or  any  young  dtlxen  earning  hU 
or  her  own  way.  is  the  maewratlon  stage  each 
age  level  hai  reached.  Congressman  Lester 
Wolff  has  advocated  lowerlJag  the  voting  age 
to  19.  wtiloh  would  appear  ■kore  log^lcal  than 
18.  In  view  of  the  ra^xmalbUltles  that  are 
Bsaumed  with  each  panlng  year. 

The  young  people  of  today,  better  educated 
and  Informed  Uian  any  piwvlaua  generation, 
have  a  contribution  to  make.  Ac  what  age 
they  should  be  allowed  to  contribute  de- 
pends upon  the  etnndards  set,  and  the  stand- 
ards that  have  been  set  are  often  the  result 
at  Impatieiioe.  and  somettsses  violence,  even 
If  TT-^r'—  cited  are  ■caCtmed. 

Laws  cannot  be  rn^de  tn  baste,  alnce  tbey 
govern  many  for  long  periods.  We  do  not 
believe  mature  ccxulderatloB — a  prerequisite 
for  voting — le  achieved  before  IB  yean  of 
age. 

Whether  the  minimum  age  should  be 
lowered  at  all  Is  a  question  we  raise  for 
ooDjlcleiaacai. 


TW  StealiM  k  RJb*4Mte— II 


ESCTENSION  OP  RE&CARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  HXW   TOUC 

IN  THK  BOUSE  C^  RJCPRESENTATTVK3 
Tuesday,  AprU  It.  19S7 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
cluded herewith  U  the  second  article  In 
a  series  written  by  CoUn  Legum,  chief 
ComzDonvealth  correspondent  for  the 
Obeenrcr  of  London,  following  a  month- 
long  trip  In  Rhodesia  some  weeks  ago. 
In  this  article.  Mr.  Legum  develops  fur- 
ther his  view  that  the  mandatory  sane- 
tions  imposed  under  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  decision  are  having  a 
very  aeiioua  effect.  In  this  case  on  the 
farmers  in  Rhodesia.  He  says,  for  ex- 
ample: 

Bad  as  tbe  tmmedlato  situation  already  le 
for  tlie  farmers  tbe  pruapectt  (or  the  fnture 


are  seen  Irltelrrr  .  .  .  The  tarmecs  must  bow 
face  a  future  of  paupertsatloD  wUoh  no 
•mount  ot  sbotttlng  "good  old  BmlDi''  can 

ctire. 

Mr.  Legum's  second  article  f<^ows: 
Ths  Paajoaa  Axx  Gonfo  BAMm*vrT—U 

(By  Colin  Legum) 
The  Rbodeslan  front,  the  lUegal  regime 
which  rulee  the  country  under  Mr.  Ian  Smith, 
depends  for  its  poUtlcal  support  on  the  farm- 
en  and  the  white  artisans.  But  the  &.000 
to  6,000  fanners  are  the  people  who  are  now 
being  most  rapidly  ruined,  possibly  perma- 
nently. 

Rbodaala's  agricultural  economy  has  al- 
ways been  artlflcally  maintained  by  govern- 
ments which  have  cosaeted  the  farmer* — 
through  credits,  subsidies,  preferential  tax 
treatment  and  loans.  So  long  as  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  could  atford  to  bear  It — 
and  so  long  as  one  could  count  on  a  govern- 
ment sympathetic  to  the  farmers — this 
baslcaUy  uneoonomle  agricultural  structure 
could  hope  to  survive.  But  the  Joint  effects 
of  drought  and  sanctions  on  toip  of  the  un- 
economic agricultural  economy  have  been 
devastating.  As  the  President  of  the 
Rhodealan  National  Parmen  Union.  Tim 
Mltrheil.  put  it  the  other  day:  farmlr^  la 
In  a  bad  way.  That  Is  a  ripe  dd  under- 
statement. 

An  authoritative  Rhodeilan  fanner — hlm- 
seU  a  member  of  the  Cold  Storage  Commls- 
slon^is  of  the  opinion  that  BO  per  cent  of 
all  Rhodealan  farmers  are  already  Irretrieva- 
bly banlcrupt.  In  his  view — and  the  view  of 
others — not  even  the  ending  of  sanctions 
and  a  subeequent  five  or  six  good  yean  with- 
out drought  would  enable  these  farmen  to 
become  solvent  again.  Zn  the  end  they  wUl 
either  go  to  the  wall,  or  their  debts  will  have 
to  be  wiped  out  by  a  moratorium.  But 
which  future  Rhodeelan  Government  la  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  afford  that? 

Aooordtng  to  one  highly-placed  financier 
the  total  amount  now  owing  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  banks  and  businesses  Is  of  the  order 
of  £50  millloa.  If  next  year*!  tobacco  crop 
is  to  be  bought  In  and  left  largely  unsold 
(as  happened  to  last  year's  crop)  the  Indebt- 
edness will  rise  by  another  £30  million  or  so. 
And  the  proepecte  tor  the  maize  growen  Is 
equally  gloomy.  On  the  basis  of  the  likely 
price  for  this  year's  malae,  they  will  be  lucky 
if  they  are  able  to  dispose  at  their  crops  at 
the  bare  cost. 

Only  the  relattvely  small  handful  at  cattle 
farmers  are  doing  well  out  at  the  present 
situation — by  seUlog  to  South  Africa  which 
Ix  then  able  to  export  its  own  beef  at  higher 
prices  than  It  pays  to  Hhodeelana.  This  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  some  Rhodeslans  are 
beginning  to  say  that  Instead  of  Rhodeatana 
wearing  "Thank  Tou  South  Africa"  stickers 
on  tlMir  cars.  It  Is  the  South  Africans  who 
should  be  carrying  "Thank  Tou  Rhodesia" 
sUcken. 

The  way  In  which  the  rebel  re0me  Is  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
farming  ccnnmunlty  is  through  the  Grayling 
Commiaeton.  It  has  Invited  all  the  farmen 
who  are  In  economic  dimcuUlee — and  there 
are  only  800  or  eo  who  are  not  "in  the  red" 
with  their  banks — to  draw  up  a  complete  list 
of  their  Indebtedness  to  the  Land  Bank,  the 
ooxnmercial  banks,  the  ^rmges.  ^opt  and 
agricultural  suppliers.  Paxmera  are  th«u 
given  minimal  loans  Just  sulBclent  to  ensure 
that  they  can  go  on  Uvlng  cm  credit. 

But  even  with  this  elaborate  credit  system 
the  majority  of  farmers  are  finding  it  In- 
creasingly hard  to  get  by.  Many  are  aUe  to 
do  so  only  by  stopping  paying  wages  to  their 
Afrloan  labouren.  who  are  put  on  free  ra- 
tions with  the  right  to  till  a  piece  of  land 
to  help  sustam  them.  Since  the  Africans 
have  no  alLematlve  way  of  Uvlng  under  the 
present  set-up  there  Is  Uttle  they  can  do 
about  this  economic  coercion.  Needleea  to 
aay  neither  the  Africans  nor  tlie  farmen 
enjoy  this  kind  of  relattoDshlp. 


Bad  ae  the  Immediate  situation  already 
Is  for  the  farmen  the  proapeoU  for  the  future 

ara  even  bleaker.  For  wbetJaer  or  not  man- 
datory BBJictlone  are  more  effective  than  vol- 
untary sanctions,  things  can  hardly  improve 
for  the  farmen.  Another  year  of  living  off 
tick  and  getting  even  further  "Into  the  red". 
U  hardly  the  kind  o<  thlMg  the  farmen  can 
have  had  In  mind  when  they  roared  their 
support  of  "Smithy"  to  give  them  their  Inde- 
pendence.  Today,  they  have  neither  politi- 
cal Independence  nor  their  economic  inde- 
pendence. The  farmen  must  now  face  a 
future  of  pauperisation  which  no  amount  of 
shouting  "good  old  Smith"  can  cure. 

Meanwhile,  the  Land  Bank  la  In  real  dif- 
ficulties. One  of  lu  offlclala  has  said  that 
they  are  "pulling  their  hair  out  by  the  roots". 
Not  only  are  they  not  getting  repayment,  but 
the  demands  for  fresh  help  Increase  all  the 
time — and  they  have  no  resources  unless  the 
rebel  regime  raids  the  Treasury,  which  can 
only  be  dane  at  the  cost  of  further  destroying 
the  central  economy. 

Although  not  much  publicity  Is  given  to 
their  protests,  farmers — despite  their  sup- 
poeed  loyalty  to  the  Rhodealan  Pront — are 
beginning  to  criticise  the  i*glme  openly.  At 
three  separate  meetings  crltlclEUu  have  been 
publicly  voiced  of  the  InetDciency  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  and  of  Mr.  Huck  Rud- 
land.  Smith's  man  In  charge  of  agrlcultxue. 
One  meeting  went  so  far  as  to  demand  the 
realgruitlon  of  the  whole  of  Smith's  rebel 
Cabinet. 

Por  the  farmen  the  price  of  UlegaUty  Is 
bankruptcy.  They  could  no  doubt  face  that 
prospect  with  a  reasonable  measure  of  equa- 
nimity provided  they  felt  sure  that  In  re- 
turn for  bankrupUng  themselves  they  oould 
consolidate  their  Ulegal  independence  Into 
a  legal  regime— but  there  axe  growing  doubts 
about  this  prospect. 
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Svfery  for  Peit  Office? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  oxjMoia 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprQ  12.  1S67 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tionwide interest  hai  been  manifested  In 
the  suggestion  of  Postmaster  Oeneral 
O'Brien  that  a  major  reorganization  of 
postal  service  take  place.  One  of  the 
more  Interesting  editorial  comments  was 
that  In  the  Chicago  Dally  News  on  April 
5,  which  I  Insert  In  the  Rgcoao  at  this 
point: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  DaUy  News,  Apr.  6,  1907] 
SuamT  roa  Poer  Omcx? 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  hear  that  the 
Poet  OtBce  U  In  trouble.  Complaints  about 
the  service  have  been  mounting  steadily,  and 
the  breakdown  that  occurred  in  Chicago  last 
fall  could  be  duplicated  here  or  In  any  other 
major  dty  almost  any  time. 

What  la  surprlalng,  though,  la  for  the  post- 
master general  himself  to  oonfees  tliat  the 
system  Is  so  bad  It  should  be  replaced,  and 
the  postal  service  turned  over  to  a  public 
corporation  to  manage,  tt  Isnt  often  that 
a  poUtlcal  appointee  recommends  the  liqui- 
dation of  bis  own  empire. 

Postmaster  General  LawreiKe  P.  O'Brien  is 
not  the  first  to  toy  with  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plete overhaul  ctf  the  postal  aervloe.  But 
heretofore  suggestions  that  tt  be  taJcen  out 
of  politics  and  submitted  to  corporate  man- 
agement have  cocne  from  the  voclferotts  free 
enterprisers. 

O'Brien's  proposal  would  xuvt  put  the  Post 
Office  Into  private  hands,  but  It  would  eever 


the  pcdlUcal  llnlcs.  What  he  has  In  mind  Is 
evidently  a  public  body  modeled  after  ttae 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  with  an  ap- 
pointed  board  of  directors  and  profeestcoal 
management.  And  at  first  bluah  the  plan 
has  much  to  recommend  It. 

Such  a  radical  diange  would  ot  course 
require  advance  research  in  depUi,  and  It  Is 
not  likely  to  materialise  this  year  or  next. 
Enormous  business  enterprlaes  are  linked 
with  the  postal  service — the  mail-order 
houses,  direct-mail  advertising,  magaaine 
publishing,  and  others.  Any  precipitous 
change  In  rates  oould  scuttle  whole  s^ments 
of  the  economy. 

But  It  U  clear  that  the  Post  Office  as 
presently  constituted  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  general  growth  at  the  country.  O'Brien 
noted  that  the  volume  of  mall  has  increased 
16  per  cent  In  the  last  17  months.  Such 
growth  oan  be  accommodated  only  by 
mechanizing  and  automating,  yet  the  Post 
Office  bas  lagged  far  behind  private  Indus- 
try in  this  endeavor. 

A  pubUc  utility  catight  in  this  bind  would 
go  to  the  money  market  for  tlie  capital 
needed  to  finance  expansion.  Hie  Poet  Office 
must  go  to  Coogrees.  where  elected  repre- 
■entatlves  use  franked  mall  privllegea  to  tell 
their  constituents  how  they  are  "saving" 
money.  lArge  outlays  for  capital  Improve- 
ments seem  out  of  tbe  question  polltlosily. 

O'Brien's  warning,  however,  c^annot  be 
Ignored.  One  way  or  another,  the  mall  must 
go  tbrough.  but  If  conditions  get  much  worse 
it  won't. 

O'Brien's  solution  may  not  be  the  best  one. 
His  "bombshell"  may  have  been  intended 
more  to  shock  Congress  mto  higher  appro- 
priations than  to  \sriag  a  real  revolution  in 
the  postal  service.  But  drastic  measures 
are  clearly  called  for.  and  O'Brien's  proposal 
should  at  least  spur  serious  thinking  about 
a  serious  problem. 


His  prepared  statement  dealt  wttta  a 
thorny  lasue  oonft-ontlng  the  bank — wbettier 
It  has  the  right  to  rote  Its  own  stock  bcM  In 
trust. 

Hugfhes  said  hla  unltm's  $100  mlllloo  pen- 
sion fund  Is  administered  by  the  bank  but 
the  unloa  has  no  voice  In  bank  alfalra. 

His  statement.  In  part,  said: 

"I  wonder  If  everyone  In  this  room  ap- 
preciates the  mockery  of  corporate  democ- 
racy and  the  free  enterprise  system  whitdi  Is 
being  performed  here  today. 

"Theoretically,  this  la  a  stockholders  meet- 
ing, called  to  elect  the  directors  who  Will 
determine  the  policies  of  Ohio's  greatest  and 
most  Influential  banidng  Institution. 

"Actually,  we  all  know  that  the  ruling 
clique  headed  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Kanh  le  pre- 
pared to  steamroller  across  Its  own  selec- 
tions— by  making  unfair  use  ot  the  power  of 
the  bank's  own  trust  department. 

"The  ruling  oligarchy  will  perpetuate  It- 
aelf  in  power  as  long  ss  It  can  get  away 
with  the  .  .  .  practice  of  voting  one-third 
of  the  bank's  own  stock  held  by  its  own  trust 
department." 

Hughes,  who  also  Is  a  vice  president  of  the 
Ohio  APU  added: 

"The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  boasts 
that  It  has  about  aOO.000  depoaltors.  Why 
shouldn't  these  people  who  have  antrasted 
their  hard-earned  life's  savings  to  the  bank 
be  entitled  to  some  representation  on  the 
board  of  directors?" 

Rughea  also  noted  that  despite  the  large 
Negro  population  In  Cleveland  there  were 
no  Negroes  on  the  board  of  directors. 

"In  conclusion.  I  protest  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  man- 
ser  In  which  the  bank's  ruling  oligarchy 
proposed  to  perpetuate  Its  own  power  .  .  . 

"Tou  may  get  away  with  it  today,  but  there 
will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  wben  the  public 
awakens  to  the  significance  of  the  Importance 
of  banking  power  and  lu  impact  on  and 
importance  to  every  member  of  the  oocu- 
munity."  he  concluded. 


U  Banks  Caa  VoU  Their  Owa  Stock,  Why 
Bother  Witk  Stockkolders'  Meetufi? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MEW   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6,  1967  I  Introduced  a  bill,  HU.  8021,  to 
prohibit  federally  insured  l>anks  from 
Totln«  their  own  stock. 

The  Lorain,  Ohio,  Journal  of  March 
91, 1967.  reports  on  a  recent  stockholders' 
meeting  of  the  Clevelarvl  Trust  Oo.  which 
Ifi  a  glaring  example  of  why  this  bill  la 
needed.  I  commend  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

CtrvELAND  TRtTtrr  MrrnNa :  Lasoa  LEAOm'a 

STATTMrwT  Not  HcAao — Hk'b  Anost 

(By  Frank  Doblsky) 

CLEVCLANb. — Labor  leader  Martin  Hughes 
Is  mad.     At  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company. 

He  was  upset  with  the  bank  and  Ita  officers 
before  Cleveland  Trust's  annua]  stockholders 
meeting  yesterday.  And  he  was  even  madder 
after.  He  dldnt  get  a  chance  to  deliver  a 
statement  be  had  prepared  for  the  meeting. 

After  the  session  was  over,  he  protested  to 
Oeorge  Kerch,  board  chairman  and  preal- 
d«nt  of  Cleveland  Trust,  who  conducted  the 
meeting.  Karch  adjourned  the  meeUng.  on 
ft  miction  from  a  ahareholder.  before  Hughes 
could  be  beard  and  In  the  middle  of  a  ques- 
tion being  seked  by  another  ahareholder. 

Hughes,  wbo  Una  in  Hooky  River.  U  atete 
director  of  tiExe  Communications  Workers  of 
America. 


Soriet  SUpbnildiac  Boomi — Jobasoa  Ad- 
miaistralion  Sticks  fitui  ia  Sand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  oALzrosNu 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  12.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
port by  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt  In  the 

April  6  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Bulletin  causes  me  to  be  alarmed  about 
the  deterioration  of  this  Nation's  mari- 
time situation. 

nicreased  Soviet  shipbuilding  in  ship- 
yards around  the  world  gives  every  indi- 
cation that  Russians  int^id  to  use  their 
merchant  marine  and  fishing  fleets  as 
instruments  of  military  and  political 
warfare.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  John- 
son administration  pull  Its  head  out  ol 
the  sands  of  Indecision  and  shoulder  Ita 
responsibility  for  formulating  a  national 
maritime  policy. 

This  article  should  cause  considerable 
concern  among  those  who  are  alarmed 
about  the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  article  follows: 
Sovirr     Bmpsuimiwc     Boous — U,8.     HavT 
Views  BuxLOtrr  as  Ominous  Sum 
(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 

Washinotoh. — The  Mary  le  closely  watch- 
ing the  ominous  build-up  of  tbe  Soriet 
merchant  fleet.    Our  mUltary  le  oonccracd 


over  tbe  purposes  for  which  this  fleet  Is  being 
built  and  wlahes  to  have  tbe  true  facta,  even 
wben  they  oonfllct  wltti  Waatangton  policy. 

Thus  far,  the  Admlnlstratlop  has  refueed 
to  reoognlEe  the  danger  of  HkB  Bed  maritime 
bulld-tip  In  the  eame  way  that  It  refuses 
to  pubUdse  the  facu  about  the  new  mis- 
aUe  build-up  in  Cuba,  and  the  significance 
ot  Red-fomented  "war*  of  liberation."  Obvt- 
oualy.  If  it  were  admitted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  le  a  threat.  It  would  interfere  with 
"brldge-bulldlng"  to  the  Red  regimes  through 
aid.  trade  and  disarmament  programs. 

As  recently  as  March  6.  in  a  letter  to  Sen. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R-Me).  Alain 
Bnthoven,  Aaslstant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  BystemE  Anaiysis.  wrote:  "the  USSR  wUl 
be  tn  no  position  to  dominate  world  shipping 
or  even  to  exert  aignlflcant  leverage." 

OtTTJATBD  APMOaCB 

Such  statements,  that  ooofllct  with  known 
statistics,  reflect  an  old-faahloned  approach 
to  warfare.  It  refuses  to  recognise  that  the 
Red  merchant  fleet,  vrlth  more  ships  than  the 
active  U.S.  flag  fleet,  is  being  used  sc  an  In- 
tegrated military  and  political  weapon.  This 
la  made  clear  in  a  Si-psge  study  for  the 
Navy's  undersea  warfare  programs  entitled, 
"A  1966  8iu-vey  of  Buadan  Merchant 
Shipping." 

The  study  Is  suthored  by  Robert  L.  Niched, 
a  graduate  student  Id  history  at  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Seattle.  Nichols,  wbo 
bas  a  marlUme  backgrotind  and  reads  Rus- 
sian fluently,  did  the  study  at  the  request  of 
the  university's  applied  physios  laboratory 
which  In  turn  does  research  for  the  Navy. 

Significantly,  the  foreword  to  bis  study 
states  that  Nichols  waa  Instructed  to  derive 
his  Information  primarily  from  Buaslao 
aources  and  "was  given  no  advance  conclu- 
sions to  support.' 

"SKm-MZLTrasT  aoi^" 

The  Navy  report  streases  the  seml-mllltary 
role  of  Soviet  merchant  shipping  in  the  Viet- 
namese war.  It  said:  "At  least  30  Soviet 
ships  have  brought  various  kinds  of  mate- 
rial aid  into  the  porta  of  Haiphong  and 
Hanoi  In  the  last  year.  Soma  of  these  ablps 
made  more  than  one  ap[>earanoe.'' 

Only  fairly  small  Soviet  ships  bave  been 
uaed  because  of  the  ahallow  draft  In  the 
North  Vietnamese  ports.  Most  at  these  ves- 
sels are  dry-cargo  sblpe  ranging  from  3.000 
to  11.000  gross  tons  and  -**M"g  mainly  from 
Odessa.  The  Soviets  frequently  use  the  Nlko- 
laev  dry-cargo  carrier  between  Odessa  and 
Haiphong.  "The  Nlkolaev  has  oxceptlooalJy 
long  hatchways  and  oould  carry  ballistic 
missiles."  the  Navy  study  pointed  out. 
cumur   iciseiLX  cajsxs 

Soviet  broadcasts  freely  admit  that  their 
merchant  fleet  is  supplying  North  Vietnam 
with  ooal,  fertiUaer,  sulphatea,  oU,  marine 
engines,  machine  toots,  dump  trucks  and 
lifting  cranes  up  to  16  tons  capacity. 

Merrbant  ships  also  have  played  a  vital 
role  in  implementing  Soviet  pcdicy  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  IMS,  Red  merchant 
vessels  brought  ballistic  missiles  to  Ouba.  In 
March  of  1064.  a  Soviet  ship  brought  a  large 
ahlpment  of  arms  and  a  crew  of  so-called 
"technicians"  to  the  Island  of  Zaiutlbar. 

The  Soviets  are  relying  oa  their  merchant 
marine  to  extend  their  economic  influence 
Into  countrlee  tike  Malaya,  where  it  has  never 
been  felt  before.  According  to  the  Navy 
study,  In  IIM^K.  the  USSR  was  Kuala  Lum- 
pur's fourth  largest  cxistomer  for  rubber 
after  the  United  States,  Britain  and  Japan. 
Soviet  Russia  became  the  principal  buyer  of 
Singapore  rubber  shipped  to  tAoc  countries. 
purchoalng  two-thirds  of  the  total  of  25,000 
tons  of  rubber  sent  to  Oommunist  states. 
This  Increase  in  Soviet  capacity  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  goods  from  the  Par  Eastern 
countries  is  due  almost  exclusively  to  the 
n^id  expansloB  of  its  merchant  marine. 

on.    BHIPICXNTS 

Tte  amount  and  direction  of  Soviet  oil 
Milpmente  reflect  the  Bed  poUtlcal  offensive 
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In  Aala  uut  Africa.  Afirtcka  >tmtM  Uk«  Om 
UnlMd  Anto  BapubUc  and  OulnsA  r«c*lT« 
aior«  Ui&n  40  percent  a<  Uieir  oU  frooL  Um 
Sotrtoc  OoloEL  By  CKploltiiic  lU  MWlUte 
oouiiUl«e,  Ch«  U3&R  cam  afford  to  •mlS  oU 
ftb  ft  leaaer  price  to  AAlao  and  Afrlc&u  coun- 
trl^.  In  IMk).  SoTl«t  OussU  »old  oU  to  Jm- 
paji  tor  11.14  tC&)  pv  bvT«l.  wbUe  aba 
•old  Huncmrr  oU  In  tba  UCM  fear  at  $S.M 
(D^.i    per  barreL 

B7  aetUAc  Icnr  ratca  for  esporta  to  leaa  dfr- 
velopcd  oountnaa,  tb«  Usas  la  te  a  poaltkni 
to  wag*  aoooomlo  warfare  agtlnat  tba  WeaL 


TrcttaMiA  ia4  Can  vf  Anult 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  w%jovnA 
m  THX  BOOSK  OP  RIPBESEHTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  AjrrU  12,  19S7 

Mr.  CRAMBl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
Sm3  totrodndnc  legislation  to  fnovlde 
humane  staiiclards  ot  care  for  animals 
used  In  sdentlflc  research-  My  bill.  Iden- 
tical to  HJl.  14130  wlilch  I  Introduced 
In  the  8&th  Congress,  would  establish  an 
auClwrltatlve  agency  to  administer  and 
esiloroe  reeii]atk)na  defilened  to  prevent 
nxmeoenaJT  dtooomfort.  pain,  fear,  and 
other  dSstreases.  and  would  increase  the 
degree  of  reliability  of  sdentlflc  Infor- 
mation obtained  tfaroogh  the  use  of  ani- 
mals In  experlmentAl  laboratories. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  restrict  or 
Impede  necessary  research  and  medical 
progress.  However,  the  uimecessary 
cniel^,  abuse,  and  waste  of  animals 
whkdi  an  too  often  occnn  In  some  of  our 
Nation's  research  and  experimental  lab- 
oratories Is  Intolecable  and  should  no 
longer  be  ooodoned.  In  recent  yean, 
oonsldenble  erldenee  has  been  brought 
to  light  bty  many  people.  Includmg  doe- 
tors  and  scientists  who  have  witnessed  It 
firsthand,  of  thoughtless,  callous,  and 
sometimes  deliberately  cruel  methods 
used  in  laboratories.  In  the  Interest  of 
human  deeency.  It  is  ttrae  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  disgraceful  conditions  which  exist 
and  hare  been  permitted  to  go  un- 
checked. 

SpecUlcally,  my  taUI  would  create  an 
OfHce  of  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  headed  by  a  coordi- 
nator who«e  duties  would  Include  formu- 
lating and  tmplementtng  general  direc- 
tives which  would  establish  standards 
and  Instructions  for  promoting  the  best 
oare.  handling  and  use  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. In  addition,  the  coordinator  and 
his  staff  would  advise  on  facilities  for 
laboratory  animals,  gather  and  dissemi- 
nate Information  concerned  with  the 
adoption  of  more  humane  technlcpjes  to 
reduce  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  ani- 
mals used  in  ezperlmeots,  seek  to  Im- 
prove the  skills  of  Ikboratoiy  petaonnel 
through  training  procnuns  and  teaching 
aids,  and  Improve  methods  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  number  of  animals  needed 
and  elimlnsOng  duplication  of  cxpeil- 
menta. 

AU  labontorlei  (pented  by  any 
OB.  daputaent  or  accney,  ■■  «e> 
as     those     using     Federal     grant*    or 


fundi,  and  those  engaged  In  Interstate 
eommeroe.  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vlMons  of  this  bill.  Licensee  or  certifi- 
cates of  approval  would  be  Issued  to 
heads  of  laboratories  who  gtiallfy  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  coordinator. 
Periodic  Inspections  of  laboratories 
would  be  made,  and  penalties  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  act  and  directives 
could  mean  revocation  of  the  license, 
ineligibility  to  use  animals  In  research 
and  experiments,  and  withdrawals  of 
Federal  funds. 

In  all  such  efforts  to  establish  the 
highest  standards  of  humane  care  and 
use  of  research  animals,  the  coordina- 
tor and  the  staff  of  the  Offloe  of  Labora- 
tory Animal  Welfare  would  work  cloeely 
with  humanitarians  and  those  engaged 
In    research    and    experiments    usli\g 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  which  I  sup- 
ported was  enacted  in  the  89th  Congress 
regulating  the  transportation  and  sale 
of  dogs  and  cats  for  research  purposes, 
because  It  was  considered  absolutely 
essential  that  the  Federal  Government 
assume  some  responsibility  for  reform- 
ing the  deplorable  conditions  found  in 
the  supply  trade  of  animals  to  labora- 
tories. This  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. But.  it  is  just  as  essential  that 
we  now  follow  up  by  taking  the  addi- 
tional stepa  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  animals  while  in  the  lab- 
oratories and  during  the  research  and 
experiments.  I  am  hopeful  that  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  In  this  Congress 
which  win  provide  an  effective  means 
Oif  dealing  with  this  problem. 


Cabaa  Saccesi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   KXIUDA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  MPRESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  11,  lie? 

Mr.  PASCELI^  Mr.  Speaker,  with  In- 
creasing frequency  these  days  we  hear 
complaints  about  the  numbers  and  kinds 
of  Federal  programs  which  are  available 
to  assist  our  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. We  hear  much  of  Federal  con- 
trols and  Uttle  of  Federal  cooperation, 

I  wish  today  to  caD  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  noteworthy  example  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation  in 
meeting  one  of  the  most  sudden  and 
chaUenglng  events  which  has  faced  one 
of  this  Nation's  major  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  last  several  decades.  I  refer 
to  the  tremendous  stream  of  Cuban 
refugees  which  began  flowing  Into  the 
south  Florida  area  from  Communist 
Cuba  in  IKt.  Since  that  time,  more 
than  300.000  Cubans  have  come  to  the 
United  States  and  almost  an  of  them 
have,  at  one  time  or  another.  Uved  in 
the  Miami  area.  Presently,  more  than 
120.000  Cubans  still  live  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areiL 

That  tfals  trcfnendona  Influx  of  foreign 
eltlzena  Into  Miami  did  not  result  in 
obaoi    wa«    a    major    acoonpllshment. 


Imaginative  and  energetic  action  on  a 
ccHioerted  basis  by  both  private  dtliens 
and  public  officials  gave  order  and  direc- 
tion to  the  swelling  stream  of  refugees. 
Today  our  Cuban  citizens  are  not  a 
burden  but  a  tremendous  asset  to  our 
community.  The  coofieratlve  effort 
which  brougbt  this  about  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  great  potential  of  our  FMeral 
system  to  work  diectlvely  and  elBclently 
to  overcome  problems  faced  by 
government. 

The  Federal  Government  early  recog- 
nized the  problems  caused  by  the  Influx 
of  Cuban  refugees  as  natlon&l  problems 
which  ought  to  be  shared  by  the  people 
of  the  entire  Nation.  President  Johnson 
clearly  saw  that  Dade  County  alone 
would  not  be  able  to  bare  the  economic 
burden  of  this  influx  and  directed  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  coordiiute  Federal  activities 
aimed  at  channeling  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  our  area. 

Even  before  the  Federal  Oovemment 
recognized  the  importance  and  scope  of 
the  Cuban  refugee  problem  to  KQami. 
lo<^  leaders,  both  pubUc  and  private, 
began  their  own  efforts  to  increase  Job 
opportunities  for  all  our  citizens  and  to 
provide  care  for  those  refugees  who 
might  need  it.  For  several  years  the  do- 
zens of  south  Florida  alone  bore  most 
of  the  burden  of  flnancing  aU  private, 
charitable,  and  governmental  services  to 
the  refugees,  most  of  whom  were  desti- 
tute when  they  arrived  in  this  country. 

Since  those  early  days,  coordination 
at  the  local  level  and  with  the  Federal 
Government  has  increased  continually  so 
that  today  while  many  problems  remain 
with  the  continuing  influx  of  even  more 
refugees  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
pressing  problems  have  been  rdieved. 
Once  softly  spoken  fears  about  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  so  many  refugees 
have  now  turned  to  words  of  praise  for 
the  industry  and  initiative  of  our  new 
Cuban  neighbors  and  dtixens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fears  of  those  early 
days  have  not  become  the  hopes  of  1M7 
without  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  at  aU 
levels  of  government.  All  the  officials  of 
Dade  County,  the  city  of  Miami,  and  sur- 
rounding communities  deserve  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  gracious  manner  In 
which  the  refugees  liave  been  received 
into  our  conununity. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  Cuban  suc- 
cess story  in  tlie  United  States  belongs 
wlUi  the  able  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  for  the  Cuban  refugees 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  under  the  able  direction  of 
f  romer  Secretary  Abhahau  Riaicorr  and 
the  present  Secretary.  John  Gardner. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  early  recognized 
the  need  for  a  special  office  and  estab- 
lished the  Cuban  refugee  program,  which 
has  been  most  ably  administered  by  Mr. 
John  Thomas  and  his  deputies,  the  late 
Antonio  A.  Mlcocci  and  Mr.  Howard 
Palmatler. 

In  November  1965.  Secretary  Gardner 
was  given  Increased  responsibility  for 
coordinating  efforts  to  aid  the  Miami 
area  when  the  refugee  airlift,  which  had 
been  curtailed  during  the  Cut>an  missile 
crisis,  was  resumed.  A  ftderal  task 
foroe  was  eetabUihed  under  the  Secre- 
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Ury  to  work  closely  with  a  similar  local 
group.  The  resuiltB  ol  thU  close  coopera- 
tion by  the  Federal  and  local  offldaU  has 
been  a  most  constiucUve  and  Informa- 
tive experience  for  aD  involved. 

The  people  of  Miami  owe  a  special  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Chairman  Otto  Passman 
and  his  House  Appropriations  Suboozn- 
mlttee  members  who  have  been  so  help- 
ful to  the  Miami  area  over  the  years: 
Representatives  Johk  Rooifrr,  Wxllxav 
Natchxi,  JTJ1.U  Hanbxk,  JcrrnT  Com- 
LAH,  Claschcx  Long,  Oarnxs  Shrxver, 
Silvio  Contx,  and  Gborgi  Amdrzwb. 
Chairman  Passman  and  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee  have  been  most  con- 
siderate of  Miami's  special  needs  as  a 
result  of  the  refugee  Influx  and  all  of 
us  in  south  Florida  are  appreciative  of 
the  consideration  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  refugees  con- 
tinue to  ocxne  In  large  numbers  potential 
problems  will  persist.  I  am,  however. 
confident  that  with  the  continued  close 
cooperation  of  Federal  and  !ocal  ofQclals. 
these  problems  will  be  held  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum.  I  was  eepeclally  happy 
to  note  that  Secretary  Gardner,  In  a  let- 
ter of  April  3,  gave  his  assurances  that 
"Federal  attentlveness  and  responsive- 
ness to  the  unique  problems  of  BAiaml. 
Its  citizens,  and  the  Cuban  refugees  will 
be  vigorously  maintained.'* 

Recently,  the  U.S.  News  li  World  Re- 
port called  attention  to  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  Cub&n  refugees  in  Miami 
and  how  they  have  becon^e  one  of  the 
greatest  assets,  not  only  of  my  commu- 
nity, but  of  our  entire  Nation.  I  com- 
mand It  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues as  an  example  of  the  results 
which  can  be  achieved  by  government 
efforts. 

The  article  follows: 
[PraoQ  tb*  n.a.  News  A  World  R«part, 
Mu-.  ao,  1M7] 
A    Cuban    Suocvbs    Otort — In    thk    tTHTTKD 

BTATm 

Pld«l  Oastro^  laas  la  turning  out  to  b« 
America^  gain.  Continuing  exodus  of 
Cubans  la  atrlpptng  th«  ialuid  ot  taianfca, 
and  most  rafugeei  from  Communism  arm 
finding  tn  the  U-S.  a  new  land  of  opportu- 
nity. 

It  U  clear  now  tliat  a  Cuban  aucceai  atory 
la  being  written,  not  by  Fidel  Castro'*  Oom- 
munlvu  but  by  the  hundreds  of  thousanda 
who  have  escaped. 

Upward  of  300.000  Cubans  have  Oed  to  th« 
United  State*  since  Oaatro  took  over  In 
Havana  more  than  eight  yean  ago. 

Another  7S0.000  would  leave  U  they  could 
get  away. 

The  exodus  baa  been  called  "the  greatest 
brain-drain  of  the  century." 

It  has  stripped  Communist  Cuba  of  Its 
beat- educated,  most-aldlled   people. 

And  It  has  created  tn  this  ootmtry  a  pool 
of  Bought-after  workers,  teachers,  profas- 
Honal  pec^le  and  bualneocmen. 

No  longer  are  most  Cuban  refugees  cm  re- 
lief, as  they  were  In  the  early  years. 

Instead,  thousands  who  were  unfit  to  hold 
Jobs  when  they  arrived  have  learned  gngllsh^ 
gone  through  trade  achooU.  and  are  nov 
employed  all  over  the  U.S. 

Cuban  protfeaalonala  aad   laborara  ar*  tn 
such  demand  that  major  American  oorpora- 
tlOQs    keep    recruitera   In    tfas   Miami    ar«a, 
where  about  lao.OOO  Ottbaas  stUl  Uva. 
SUUUUW  Df   vvsmBs 

Many  of  the  roTugees  have  started  new  WDf 
terpriHs  from  acratch.  and  are  hiring  Amor* 
ictms  as  well  as  fellow  Cabana. 


In  faot.  then  are  ao  many  Individual 
stories  al  Cuban  successes  that  aome  (edermJ 
oOctala  now  believe  thlsr 

Although  direct  coet  of  the  Federal  Cuban 
Refugee  program  to  the  VS.  will  reach  2S3 
mllUoo  dollars  by  the  end  of  June,  Cuban 
rensgeea  may  already  have  paid  the  Federal 
Oovemment  more  than  that  in  Lnoome  taxea. 

Some  Cuban  enterprises,  started  oo  shoe- 
strings only  a  few  years  ago.  have  grown  Into 
miUlon-doIlar-a-year  bualnessea. 

Take  the  case  of  International  Boats,  In 
Hlaleah.  outside  Miami.  Four  years  ago. 
Angel  Alzala.  Luis  Echenlqul  and  his  son, 
Luis,  Jr..  and  a  frw  other  refugees  pooled 
what  Uuie  capital  they  could  scrape  together 
and  began  building  23-foot  glass-aber  cabin 
cruisers.  Sales  went  up  stjudlly.  hit  a  groas 
of  1.5  million  dollars  in  1666.  During  peak 
production.  International  Boats  employs  60 
Cubans  and  Americans. 

Another  refugee,  Manuel  Femandes.  wma 
a  rich  man  In  Cuba,  where  he  owned  a  cattle 
ranch  In  Orlente  Province  and  a  packing 
house  In  Havana.  He  left  everything  behind 
when  he  fled  to  Miami  in  1961. 

Almost  70  yean  old  then.  Mr.  Femandea 
turned  to  a  business  that  was  new  and 
strange  to  him — baking.  He  hired  eight  peo- 
ple and  began  baking  Cuban-style  cracken 
in  Miami.  Today.  Mr.  Femandec  baa  55  on 
his  payroll — and  his  Wajay  Cracken  brought 
in  (380.000  In  sales  In  1960. 

Another  success  story  In  Miami  Is  Calma- 
qulp  Engineering  Corporation.  Calmaquip 
sells  VJQ.  Industrial  supplies  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  is  cutting  Into  tradlUonally  E^i- 
ropean  marketa. 

THBXZ    EVPLOTEXa    TO    40 

In  1960,  when  Raul  and  Jesus  M.  Gutietres 
fled  Cuba,  Calmaquip  was  a  amall  firm,  em- 
ploying three  people.  Their  father,  head  of  a 
big  supply  house  In  Havana,  bad  helped  aet 
It  up  yean  befon. 

Today,  Instead  of  three  people,  Calmaquip 
employs  40.  Of  these,  30  are  Cubans.  10  ar* 
from  other  Latin -American  countxlea. 

Best  year  so  far  was  1966.  with  l.fi  million 
dollars  in  sales,  and  Raul  OutterreE.  the  com- 
pany president,  expects  sales  to  approach  S 
mllUon  In  1967. 

Calmaquip  now  Is  Installing  kitchens.  In- 
cinerators, water  pumps  and  other  equip- 
ment In  1 1  luxury  hotels  being  built  In  lAtln 
America  with  La  tin -American  capital.  Cal- 
maquip also  is  handling  the  ^Jna^nMng  of 
some  of  the  hotels. 

At  its  new  headquorten  building  tn  Mtaml, 
Calmaquip  maintains  permanent  displays  of 
American  Industrial  equipment — and  has 
three  guest  apartments  for  buyen  from  Latin 
America. 

ASSET  TO  TSAim 

For  Miami  this  promotion  of  trade  with 
Latin  American  has  another  adi'antags.  For 
yean,  Miami  and  New  Orleaiu  have  been 
competing   for  Latin -American   trade. 

Now,  officials  of  ths  Mlaml-Dade  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  believe  that  Cubans 
have  enabled  their  area  to  shoot  ahead  of 
New  Orleans. 

Then  Is  evidence  to  support  their  belief. 
For  example,  since  Castro  selaed  Cuba,  more 
than  SO  U.S.  tirma  have  moved  their  Latin- 
American -sales  offices  to  the  Miami  area. 

Miami  banks  seek  out  Cubans  to  handle 
their  Latin- American  aiTaln.  An  example  is 
Raul  a.  Menocal.  twice  elected  mayor  of  Ha- 
vana, who  now  Is  vice  president  in  charge  of 
the  Latin -American  division  of  a  Coral 
Oables  bank. 

But  It  lant  only  the  few  who  have  hit  It 
rich  who  have  helped  the  Dade  County  econ- 
omy. Chamber  of  Commerce  ofltclala  Inalat 
that  the  maoa  of  refugees.  Itaetf.  has  been  a 
boom. 

One  official  of  the  chamber  said: 

"TTie  Cubans  have  put  a  lot  more  into  this 
oonununlty  than  they  have  taken  out.  We'd 
be  tn  an  awful  mess  now  without  them." 

The  ofDdal  has  examples  to  back  his  opln- 
ton.    Atxiut  a  doeen  garment  factories  have 


moved  to  Dade  Ooonty  la  the  last  tew  yean 
from  labor-short  araM  such  as  New  XctK  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  They  ^ime 
seeking  Cuban  labor. 

Most  Miami  Busmeaunen  wUl  fceU  yoa  that 
the  refugees  saved  dapartHaat  slane  and 
small  buaineans  In  duwulitiwn  tOaml,  WhicH 
were  losing  tiada  to  tka  aubnite  in  2000 
when  the  refugee  flow  got  big. 
m  joa  ramaw 

Refugees  have  not  dteptaoed  tocai  Ameri- 
cans from  Jobs. 

John  F.  Thoraaa.  director  of  the  Cuben 
Relugee  program,  ran  a  surrey  through  em- 
ployment a^KbolaB  and  ctvic  leaders,  trying  to 
And  any  Miami  raaldenu  who  had  been  fired, 
to  make  raon  Cor  a  refugee.  Not  one  was 
found. 

Then  la  one  group  that  haan't  benefited — 
the  winter  worken  who  sWann  Into  Miami 
during  the  cold  months  to  work  in  hotels, 
restauranu  and  ban.  They  have  lost  jobs  to 
Cubans  who  stay  In  Miami  year-round. 

Mr.  Thomas,  a  veteran  of  nearly  30  yean 
of  refugee  work  In  postwar  Europe,  calls  the 
aaalmllation  of  Cubans  in  Amcrlc*  remark- 
able. No  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  refugees 
arc  ever  on  relief  at  one  tme  now — and  most 
of  those  are  old  or  sick.  By  Peb.  17.  1967. 
refugees  totajlng  140.000  bad  been  moved  out 
of  Dede  County  to  new  bocnea  and  >obs  In 
nfore  than  S.OOO  American  cities  and  bowns. 

But  Mr.  Thomas  admiu  that  It  almost 
took  the  missile  crisis  ot  1963  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

There  were  186,000  refugees  In  Dade  Ooonty 
when  the  missile  crtala  broke,  and  1.700  more 
were  flying  In  every  weak  on  commercial 
airlines. 

The  crisis  stopped  those  fllghtst  and  cmve 
the  federal  and  local  governments  a  breath- 
ing spell  to  work  on  their  backlog  of  refugees. 

Reaettlement  was  stepped  up.  Health  care 
and  }ob  training  cut  the  number  on  relief 
from  6S.000  down  to  the  present  17.000  in 
Dade  Oounty. 

This  breathing  vpea  laetad  move  than 
three  yean,  from  Oct.  3%,  1963.  untU  Dec.  1. 
1965.  when  the  current  alrtlft  began  to  fly 
Cubans  to  njoln  relatives  already  in  the 
United  Statee. 

By  March  S,  after  IS  months  of  operations, 
&5,B17  had  been  flown  out  of  Cuba  tn  the 
planes  chartered  by  the  U-S.  Oovemment 

Of  thf»e,  three  quarten  were  moved  out 
of  M^^JT)!  immediately  on  arrival,  to  rejoin 
families  elaewhen  In  the  Fnlted  Stales. 

As  a  result.  In  3.000  clUes  and  towns  across 
the  land,  the  Cubans  are  Attlng  Into  every 
aspect  of  American  life. 

One  la  a  hotel  desk  cle^  In  Alaska. 

Half  a  doeen  or  ao  Cuban  lawyen  an  social 
worken  tn  Spanish -speaking  areas  of  Harlem, 
hired  by  New  York  City. 

BOT    ATBLZrS 

Mario  Ruts.  Jr..  aged  13,  was  oo  national 
teleriston  last  summer  ss  pitcher  for  Weet 
New  York.  N  J.,  In  the  final  game  ot  the  LltUe 
League  World  Championships,  tils  father, 
who  sold  medical  supplies  in  Cuba,  now 
works  m  a  dry-cleaning  piant  days,  studies 
English  nights. 

In  the  professions.  Cubans  an  filling  many 
poets  for  which  there  an  not  enough  quail- 
fled  Americans. 

There  now  are  3,S00  Oubaito  teaching  In 
U-3.  schools  and  colleges.  Most  teach  Span- 
ish, but  many  have  other  speclalUee. 

In  medicine,  1.900  Cuban  pbysicians  are 
working  in  U.5.  hospitals.  Of  these.  7S9  also 
have  qualified  to  practice  privately  ss  well. 

At  George  Washington  University  medical 
eehool.  m  Washington,  D,C,.  srudenta  dedi- 
cated their  1906  yearbook  to  a  Cuban — Dr. 
Kmillo  Vlnoento  Soto,  aslstant  profeasar  of 
pediatrics.  Dr.  Soto,  a  1D36  graduate  a<  the 
Uolvervlty  of  Pennsylvania  medical  school, 
was  in  Cuba  from  1943  until  i960,  when  he 
fled  from  Castro.  In  1947,  he  set  up  the  tint 
Cuban  center  to  atudy  premature  Wrth. 

Another  Cuban  nwdlcal  man.  Or.  Bernard 
Mandelbaum.  perfected  a  device  to  detect  the 
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e«u»M  of  ani*"'*  In  xmbom  ba>bl«s.  Th«  nil- 
nota  Lostltuto  of  T«cbDolog7  U  prcxluclng  th« 
d«ylc«,  KDd  alnartj  there  u«  clalnu  U^t  It 
hfti  aared  m  number  of  infaoU  from  stillborn 
dektb. 

In  Wuhlngtoo.  D.C..  ft  number  of  Cub*na 
have  tuzTMd  u>  ooortrucUon  and  arebltcotuF*. 

6om«,  Uka  Anfuvtln  Ooytoaolo,  a  former 
lawyer,  and  Anputtn  Otero,  an  aulomobUe- 
aalM  manngT  In  Cuba,  had  no  prvvlouB  ex- 
paiUsioa  ta  bal]<Unf .  Now  they  ara  building 
luxury  boooaa  In  th«  Wushmfton  auburba. 
Ui.  CHaco  got  bla  itake  by  selling  automobllM 
in  Um  capital. 

MM  aacnrrvcr  naa  or 

Otban  are  profeMlonally  trained  (or  con- 
struction and  architectural  work.  For  ex- 
ample, young  ICra.  BUvla  Maceyras  got  her  de- 
gre«  in  ambitecturo  from  the  University  of 
ViUanora  in  Havana  in  IWI — Just  before  abe 
escaped. 

Starting  aa  a  draftsman  In  a  Waahlngton 
architectural  firm.  Mr«.  Maceyraa  roae  to  an 
associate  in  the  oocnpany.  She  U  working  on 
some  of  the  larger  apartment-houee-con- 
Btructlon  projects  In   the  capital. 

Architect  Max  Borgef.  Jr.,  who  had  hi* 
own  firm  In  Cuba,  now  Is  designing  several 
motels  for  a  national  chain  in  America. 

Not  all  the  refugees  have  been  able  to 
continue  with  their  own  professions  in  thla 
country.     Here  are  eome  who  switched — 

LAWTXa    TO    TXACHIX 

An  example  la  Joae  O.  Simon,  who  was  a 
corporation  lawyer  In  Cuba.  In  Miami,  as 
a  refugee  with  a  wife  and  lamUy.  he  scraped 
out  a  living  selling  door  to  door  for  a  milk 
company.  HlghU  he  studied  Ki^ab.  Af- 
ter almost  tfx  years,  be  Joined  the  faculty  of 
Emory  Onlveraity  in  Atlanta,  teaching 
Spanish. 

Prom  all  across  the  country  there  come 
Bimllar  stories.  Anlceto  Usrena,  past  00, 
owned  a  printing  firm  In  Havana,  now  &n* 
tahes  marble  and  tUe  in  Wlnston-S&lem. 
N.C.  Armando  Freyre,  a  cooperation  lawyer 
In  Cuba,  teaches  Spanish  at  Loretto  BelghU 
College  in  Denver. 

Now,  all  of  these  refugees  have  the  chance 
to  become  American  dtlxens.  under  legisla- 
tion that   became  law  in  mid-November 

Many,  perhaps  most,  will  become  X3S.  citi- 
zens, despite  tbe  emotional  tug  of  taking 
cms  more  formal  step  of  separation  from 
their  homeland.  Things  have  changed  in 
eight  years.  Children  have  been  bom  bere. 
and  gone  to  American  schools.  Many  now 
are  more  American  than  Cuban. 

And  the  adults  have  put  their  roots  in 
this  country— seem  never  to  tire  of  repeat- 
ing that,  for  them  America  still  is  tbe  "land 
of  opportunity." 


The  Prctideat'i  Sacceia  ia  Hclpuf  tb« 
T«  Help  Thentelrei 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FDCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  calls  It  "the  other  war"  In 
Vietnam.  He  has  described  this  "other 
war"  as  a  battle  for  tbe  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  Vietnamese  peos^e,  who  have 
known  more  than  20  years  of  wftr  and 
eufTertng. 

What  Is  this  other  war?  And  how 
successful  Is  it? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  aaked  Its  veteran  roving  corre- 


spondent Chesly  Manly  to  tour  Vietnam 
and  Investigate  the  Impact  of  the  pacifi- 
cation program  on  the  Uvea  of  tbe  people. 
Manly  toured  Vietnam  for  10  weekB. 

Some  of  his  findings:  572.000  refugees 
have  been  resettled:  341.000  have  been 
returned  to  their  own  villages,  now  lib- 
erated from  Vletcong  control;  more  than 
20.000  Vletcong  defected  to  the  govern- 
ment aide  In  1066:  the  rate  ao  far  this 
year  is  almost  twice  as  high ;  the  Oovem- 
ment  controls  all  major  population  cen- 
ters and  10.000  ot  13.000  village  hamlets. 
And  everywhere  the  people  are  organiz- 
ing for  self-help  and  community  action 
programs. 

It  Is  dear  from  Mr.  Manly's  articles 
that  the  0nlte<1  States  and  the  Oovern- 
menl  of  South  Vietnam  are  helping  to 
create  a  new  era  of  progress  for  that  war- 
weary  nation. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Mr. 
Manly's  articles  In  the  Becokd  at  this 
point: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  37,  1M7) 

SoDTH  VnrvAiuaB  ICAXimi  Ozant  Srvmn  in 

Pacittzmo  Task 

(By  Cb«8ly  Manly) 

Saicon,  VirrNAH,  Uarch  3S. — Tbe  Viet- 
namese are  making  process  few  the  first  time 
in  the  task  of  poclQcatlon  and  reconstruction 
of  tbe  rural  hamlets  of  this  country.  Thmy 
call  It  revolutionary  development. 

Prealdent  Johnson  calls  It  the  "other  war." 
Be  defines  It  aa  a  war  for  tbe  "hearta  and 
minds  of  the  people."  The  Communists, 
however,  long  since  bave  alienated  the  hearta 
and  minds  ai  the  people,  aa  they  frankly 
admit  In  secret  party  reporu  and  dlrectlvea. 
many  of  which  have  been  captured. 

A  total  of  1.765.000  Vietnamese  have  voted 
with  their  feet  against  tbe  communist  terror 
by  fleeing  to  government  controted  areas. 
Of  these  refugees.  572.000  bave  been  resettled 
341.000  have  been  returned  to  their  own  vu- 
lagee.  now  liberated  ftom  Viet  Cong  con- 
trol, and  Ma.000  are  stUl  In  temporary  shel- 
ters, awaiting  resettlement  or  return  to  their 
own  villages. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  or  this  country  Indicated  their  support 
of  the  government  by  going  to  the  polls  In 
the  national  uaembly  elections  last  Septem- 
ber, despite  oommunlst  threats  at  violent  re- 
prisals and  many  actual  armed  attacks  on 
the  polUng  places. 

PACmCATIOM  A  MAJOB  PHASE  OF  WAa 

Pacification  of  the  rural  areaa  Is  no  other 
war  but  it  U  a  major  pbaae  of  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam.  ThU  U  so  because  the  war  will 
not  be  won,  not  matter  bow  many  Viet  Cong 
and  Korth  Vietnamese  main  force  combat 
units  are  destroyed  or  driven  out.  untU  the 
local  guerrtUu  s^re  killed  or  captured  or  In- 
duced to  give  up  the  struggle. 

There  are  increasing  indications  that  the 
local  guenrlllas  would  soon  give  up  the 
struggle  If  they  could  be  deprived  of  North 
Viet  Nam's  support,  which  sustains  whatever 
hopes  they  stlil  have  of  winning  the  war. 
More  than  20.000  Viet  Oong  defected  to  the 
government  side  In  1966.  and  the  rate  ao  far 
this  year  is  almost  twice  aa  high. 

The  government's  chieu  hoi  (open  arms] 
program  tetnight  in  1.106  V.  C.  defectors  in 
the  week  ending  Peb.  25  and  l.lSS  in  the 
week  ending  March  4.  both  new  aeven-day 
records.  Many  of  the  defectors  turn  In  their 
weapons.  In  the  delta  province  of  An  Olang. 
foiu-  V.  C.  brought  In  their  pollucaJ  commis- 
sar, tied  by  his  hands  and  feet  U>  a  ahoulder 
pole,  like  a  pig  being  carried  to  market. 

Essentially  tbe  government's  reconstruc- 
tion program  conaUta  of  nation-building, 
from  the  hamlet  up.  Tbe  first  task,  however, 
is  paetfleatloD — eradication  of  the  Invisible 
V.  C.  Infr&Htructure.     The  people  help  the 


government  in  this  tuk  by  tdenttfylng  the 
V.  C.  and  the  government  belpe  tbe  people 
with  aU  sorts  of  economic  and  aocUU  develop- 
ment projects. 

PaclflcsUon  la  a  task  which  must  be  per- 
formed nuilnly  by  tbe  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. Tbe  United  6tat^  could  not  paciff 
the  whole  country  wlthoul  occupying  it  for 
years  with  perhaps  a  mlUlon  men  or  more. 
This  would  destroy  the  initiative  and  re- 
Bpooslblllty  of  tbe  people  as  well  as  any  hop* 
of  building  a  viable  nation, 
npcviooa  raocaAMs  raxLa»  th  kahlstb 
All  previous  etforta  of  thla  kind,  beginning 
with  the  Nffo  Dlnh  Diem  government's 
"strategic  hamlet"  program,  have  failed  for 
tbe  same  reason — lack  oif  regional  security. 
Communist  main  force  units  were  driven 
out  in  major  oflenalve  thrusts  by  tbe  Viet- 
namese army,  but  they  always  returned 
when  tbe  government  forces  moved  to  an- 
other  region. 

Meanwhile  the  V.  O.  Infrastructtu-e  re- 
mained Intact,  terrorizing  the  people  and 
disrupting  efforts  by  the  government  to  es- 
tabtlah  lU  authority.  Village  and  hamlet 
chiefs  and  other  community  leaden  were  as- 
aasslnated  as  examples  of  what  would  hap- 
pen to  government  collaborator*.  Pamlltes 
were  told  that  their  children  would  be  dis- 
embowelled or  decapitated. 

Tet  all  this  time  tbe  fiction  was  maintained 
In  reports  throughout  the  world  that  the 
Vietnamese  m^aases  were  neutral  or  indlfler- 
ent  in  the  struggle  against  eommunlam  and 
had  to  be  won  over  to  the  government  side 
before  tiiere  coiUd  be  any  hope  of  mlUUry 
success.  Actually  military  success  had  to 
come  first,  not  to  win  the  people  over  to  the 
government  side  but  to  make  It  possible  to 
begin  the  task  of  naU on- building. 

At  last  it  has  been  recognised  officially  by 
American  and  Vietnamese  authorlUee  that 
pacification  and  meaningful  social  develop- 
ment cannot  begin  imtll  the  people  are  as- 
sured of  protecUon  from  major  armed  at- 
tacks. Thla  protection  la  provided  by  United 
States  and  allied  forces  In  their  "tacUcal 
areas  of  responsibility"  and  Ln  oontlnuatly 
expanding  areas  of  operations  by  the  10 
dlvtslona  and  other  units  of  the  Vletname»e 
regular  army. 

There  are  13  battalions  in  each  Vietnamese 
division.  Five  battaUona  of  each  dlvlalon.  50 
In  all,  are  receiving  spedaJ  EL  D.  [revolu- 
tionary development]  training.  They  wtU  be 
responsible  for  regional  security,  as  well  as 
local  civic  action  work,  in  their  respective 
areas.  Vietnamese  regional  forces,  organ- 
ized In  companies  and  oontroled  by  the  pro- 
vince chiefs,  also  wlU  be  responsible  for  the 
protecUon  of  groups  of  hamlets  undergo- 
ing reoonstructlon. 

Vietnamese  and  American  oOclals  esti- 
mate that  only  about  1^  mlUlon  of  South 
Viet  Nam's  IS  million  people  live  In  ham- 
lets that  are  completely  oontroled  by  the 
V.  C.  They  estimate,  however,  that  about 
3Si  million  others  live  In  contested  arens 
that  are  sUU  too  insecure  for  meaningful 
R.  D,  efforts. 

The  government  oontrola  all  the  major 
population  centers,  including  the  auto- 
nomous cities  of  Saigon.  Hue.  Da  Nang.  Cam 
R&nh  Bay.  Da  Lat.  and  Vung  Tau.  Thiers  are 
13.084  rural  hamlets,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment controls  10.017.  Hie  other  8,967  are 
either  oontroled  by  tbe  V.  O.  or  are  sub- 
ject to  conUnuous  V.  O.  depredations. 

About  7S  per  cent  of  the  rural  hamlets 
now  controlled  by  the  government  at  one  time 
or  another  have  been  under  varying  degrees 
of  V.  C.  control  and  most  of  them  stUl  have 
to  be  pacified.  Most  of  the  hamleta  that 
have  never  been  controlled  by  the  V.  O.  are 
considered  padfled.  but  they  require  social 
development  In  varying  degrees. 

The  government's  new  B.  D.  program . 
launched  last  year  and  upgraded  this  year, 
was  conceived  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
and  the;  are  running  It. 
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The  United  Btatea.  hs'wvrer.  is  paying  for 
It  and  supptKtlng  It  enerveVoaUy  with  advloe 
ukd  technical  aaslstanoe  and  dvle  aotloa 
work  by  every  American  military  unit  In 
Viet  Nam  and  by  an  army  of  IJIOO  civilian 
employees  ot  the  embassy,  the  agency  for 
International  development,  liie  Joint  United 
States  public  affaln  office,  the  oentrai  Intelli- 
gence agency,  and  other  activities.  All  are 
under  tbe  direction  oT  a  new  authority  called 
OCO  (office  of  civilian  operations]. 

The  Vietnamese  Intend  to  spend  almost  8 
blUlon  plasters  [about  DO  million  dollars ) 
on  R.  D.  this  year.  This  money  comes  from 
counterpart  funds  generated  by  American 
economic  aid.  In  addltloa.  tbe  United  States 
provides  equipment  and  raatertals  of  varioos 
kinds  (or  local  public  works  and  eeU-belp 
projects. 

American  economic  aid  to  Viet  Nam,  In- 
cluding rice  and  other  agricultural  products, 
now  totals  about  7O0  million  dollars  a  year. 
Never  In  history  has  any  eotuitry  done  ao 
much  for  the  people  of  another  as  the  United 
Ststes  Is  doing  for  Viet  Nam.  ManyAmerl- 
cans  wonder  whether  we  are  not  doing  too 
much,  but  the  coat  of  aQ  UUs  aid  Is  small 
compared  with  the  coat  of  the  war. 

WOaiJ>  IS  WATCSXMO 

Moreover,  both  the  UnMed  States  and  the 
Communists  have  decided  to  make  Viet  Nam 
a  supreme  test  in  the  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communisai,  and  the  whole 
world  to  watching  to  see  what  happen*  here. 
Not  only  tbe  Oommualsta  but  alao  the 
Prench  and  antl-Amerleans  In  other 
countries,  as  well  as  thotieands  of  Intellectual 
saboteure  in  the  United  States,  appear  to  be 
obeesaed  by  a  morbid  longing  for  the  United 
States  to  fail  In  Viet  Nam. 

But  an  Americans  in  Viet  Nam,  military 
and  civilian,  are  optlmlsMe.  and  their  con- 
flidence  of  success  appears  Justified  by  the 
dedication  and  wal  with  which  the  Viet- 
namese government  has  undertaken  the  task 
of  nation-build  Ing.  with  the  evident  sup- 
port of  the  people. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Nguyen  Due  Thang.  the  R.  D. 
minister,  la  regarded  by  Amerlean  officials 
as  one  of  tbe  ablest  men  In  the  government. 
Many  province  chiefs  also  have  won  the  ad- 
EoiraUon  of  Americans  who  work  with  them 
for  their  rigtsoua  administration  of  R.  D. 
programs. 


The  43  proTtnce  chlefh,  who  represent  the 
central  government,  have  far  more  authority 
In  their  provinces  than  an  American  gover- 
nor has  In  hla  state.  In  former  yean  most 
of  them  were  corrupt  and  aa.  aloof  from  the 
people  aa  viceroys,  but  the  present  govern- 
ment has  appointed  many  dedicated  young 
army  omcere  vrho  actually  live  one  their 
military  pay,  so  far  as  knowledgeable  Amer- 
icans can  determine. 

A  major  objective  of  the  R.  D.  program 
is  to  unite  the  people  and  foster  patriotic 
natlonalisni.  The  people  are  urged,  to  con- 
sider themselves  Vletnamese.^whelher  they 
are  Buddhist,  Catholic,  Cao  Db.1,  Hoa.  Hao. 
or  merely  ancestor  cultlsts.  Tonklneae.  An- 
namltes,  or  southerners.  Chinese  or  Mon- 
tagnards. 

Progress  in  this  campaign  Is  Indicated  by 
tbe  friendly  reception  accorded  to  Premier 
NRuyen  Cao  Ky,  Gen  Thang.  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  central  government  on 
their  tfavels  around  the  country.  Even  the 
Montagnards  of  the  central  highlands,  who 
once  were  called  mol  (savages]  by  the  Viet- 
namese and  were  attracted  In  great  numbers 
only  three  years  ago  by  the  so-called  PUU«3 
revolutionary  movement,  instigated  by  tha 
Communlsta.  have  been  won  over  to  the  gov> 
emment  side.  About  haU  of  the  800,000 
Montagnards  are  refugees  from  the  oom- 
munlst terror. 

Recently  Oen.  Vlnb  Loe,  Vietnameae  XZ 
corps  commander,  appointed  a  Montagnard 
officer  as  ohlaf  of  Plelku  proTlnoe,  a  truly 
revolutionary  event. 


Tbe  term  "rerolutlonary  development"  may 
aeem  a  little  strange  for  the  sooial  reoon- 
struetloc  program  of  a  gownment  that  is 
at  war  against  ooaununlBm.  Premier  Ky 
tised  the  Vietnamese  term  xey  tiung  which 
literally  means  c<Hutructloa.  Ky  hlmer'f 
translated  It  Into  English,  however,  as  revo- 
lutionary development,  and  that  term  has 
stuck. 

Actually  the  program  does  call  for  a  social 
revolution,  to  build  a  nation  with  human  re- 
sources that  have  been  corrupted  and  de- 
pleted by  76  years  of  rotten  Prench  oolonial- 
Ism.  more  than  20  years  of  war.  and  10  years 
of  systematic  genocide  by  the  Oonunimista. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  38,  1967] 
Pacxtt.  Rkbitxld:  Vnrs'  Foemvu  Woaica 

WONnCBS 

(By  Ohesly  Manly) 

Saicon.  VtrTNAic,  March  37. — Tbe  South 
Viet  Nam  government  has  31,000  revolution- 
ary development  apeclalists  In  rural  hamleta. 
working  with  the  people  cm  pacification  and 
social  reconstruction. 

Tbe  R.  Do's  mission  to  to  eradicate  the  in- 
visible Vict  Cong  InTraatructure,  arm  and 
train  the  people  for  self-defense,  anc!  Improve 
their  condition  of  life  so  they  wtll  be  pre- 
pared and  have  a  stronger  inoentlve  to  do 
their  part  in  rebuilding  thto  war-torn  nation. 

A  school  for  tbe  training  of  RJ>.  teams, 
operated  by  the  government  at  Vung  Tau,  has 
graduated  three  dasaes.  Under  its  present 
schedule,  a  new  class  of  2,200  will  complete 
tbe  la-week  course  every  five  weeks. 

Fimr-Mim  aaamTATxa  nt  each  hew  tvam 

Most  of  tbe  RX>.  teams  now  In  the  field 
are  nongraduates  of  the  Vung  7^u  school  bat 
all  have  had  experience  in  the  work  they  are 
doing.  New  teams  composed  of  graduates 
of  Vung  Tau  have  69  members,  but  most  of 
tboee  now  at  work  In  the  hamleta  have  only 
3A  tow. 

Tbe  new  teams  Include  three  aecurity 
squads  or  11  men  each,  equipped  wlt2i  M-1 
nfles  or  carbines,  submachine  guns,  light  ma- 
chine guns,  and  Browning  automatic  rifles 
(BARS).  Theee  squads  are  responsible  not 
otUy  for  the  hamlets'  security  but  also  for 
the  training  of  so-called  "combat  youths"  Tor 
defense  against  guerrilla  attacks. 

Most  of  these  "combat  youths"  are  boya 
under  16  or  men  over  40  or  46.  for  nearly  all 
youths  and  men  of  military  age  are  In  the 
armed  forces  of  either  the  government  or  the 
communist  Viet  Cong. 

Most  Vietnameee  hamlets  also  have  a  popu- 
lar force  [mllltla)  platoon  or  at  least  a  squad 
for  local  defense.  Tbe  RXi.  security  squads 
bave  additional  civic  action  duues. 

Like  other  members  of  the  RD.  teams 
they  are  specialtota  in  education,  public 
health,  agriculture,  animal  biubandry.  polit- 
ical organlEStlon,  Intelligence  and  counter- 
guerrilla  operations,  carpentry  and  rudi- 
mentary engineering  skills  for  work  on  roads, 
bridgea.  Irrigation  dams,  ecboola,  market 
places,  houaes,  wells,  and  pigstlea.  and  other 
occupations  useful  for  oommunlty  Improve- 
ment. 

A  team  atayi  in  a  hamlet  long  enough  to 
bring  it  up  to  tbe  government's  standards 
and  then  moves  to  another  hamlet.  This 
may  take  four  or  five  months  and  It  may 
taks  man  than  a  year  depending  on  con- 
ditions In  the  hamlet. 

MaJ.  Oen  Nuygen  Due  Thang,  R.  D.  mln- 
iater,  has  announced  a  goal  of  about  1.100 
hamlets  for  1067  and  American  officials  re- 
gard thto  as  raalistlc.  Tbe  government  now 
claims  control  of  10.017  of  Viet  Nam's  13,084 
rural  hamleta.  Many  of  these  already  con- 
form to  the  government's  standards  but  nuist 
require  pacification  and  reconstruction.  AU 
the  other  3.967  will  have  to  be  pacified  and 
developed  when  they  are  brought  under  gov- 
ernment oontroi. 

Oen.  Thang  has  no  timetable  for  the  oom- 
pletlon  of  thto  formldabls  task.  ObTlooaly 
It  win  take  years.  aHho  the  pace  will  be 


accelermtad   as  more   teams  ooiatdiete  their 
training  at  Vung  Tau. 


Until  thto  year  tha  government  had  alz 
crttarla  for  a  ao-cal)ed  ap  tan  slnh  [new  life 
hamlet].    These  were: 

1.  A  complete  census  has  been  taken  and 
all  members  of  the  Viet  Cong  infrastnioture 
have  been  identified. 

2.  Popular  or  para-miUtary  force*  are 
trained  and  available  for  defense. 

8.  An  Integrated  defense  system  Is  effec- 
tive. 

4.  Hamlet  grievances  and  septraUons  have 
been  expressed  and  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment projects  bave  been  Initiated. 

5.  The  people  have  been  organized  for  self- 
help  and  community  Improvement  projeots. 

6.  A  local  government,  with  a  popularly 
elected  hamlet  chief,  tias  been  established. 

Thto  year  the  government  adopted  a  new 
program  with  ll  criteria  for  a  new  life  ham- 
let, now  called  ap  dol  mol  Instead  of  the  old 
term  that  was  derived  from  tbe  Chinese. 
These  criteria  include  the  original  six  and 
five  others,  all  In  the  area  of  social  develop- 
ment. 

It  U  recognised,  however,  that  nuny  of 
tha  hamlets  win  bave  to  go  thru  prvUmlnary 
development  phaaes  twfore  they  are  ready 
for  the  ll-crltena  program.  One  sucfti  tjrpe. 
called  ap  cung  oo  [conaoUdatloo  hamlet], 
formerly  bad  a  aix-crltarla  status  but  has 
slipped  back  under  Viet  Cong  control  or  in- 
fiuence  and  n3.ust  be  restored  to  tbe  old 
minimum  standarda. 

Another  category  oonslsts  of  hamleta  In 
the  outer  reaches  of  the  government's  au- 
thority, where  padficatlon  to  about  aU  that 
can  be  attempted  in  the  Ont  phase  of  the 
program. 

An  elabOTate  manual  prepared  by  Oen. 
Thang  prescribes  8  specific  taaks  that  must 
be  performed  to  meet  the  government's  II 
criteria  for  a  new  life  hamlet.  Some  of  these 
guidelines  reveal  far  more  political  Ideatlam 
and  enlightened  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  than  u  usually  ascribed  to  the 
military  government  of  Viet  Nam  by  Amer- 
ican and  other  foreign  oorre^xmdents  here. 
sunntaTiOM  or  ooaaupnoir 

Aa  literally  tzanstated.  the  inatructlons 
caU  for  ths  "annihilation  of  wicked  digni- 
taries" and  the  "elimination  of  oormptloa. 
tyranny  and  oppraaslon  by  Influential  per- 
sons or  their  relatives." 

There  to  a  atrange  slmlUadty  in  language 
between  thto  oondemnation  of  "wicked  dig- 
nitaries" and  oommuntot  North  Vis*  Nun's 
campaign  against  "cruel  notables"  in  the 
mld-I050B.  Oen.  Thang%  intent,  twwwer. 
has  nothing  to  do  with  doctrinaire  class 
warfare  as  waged  by  the  Oommuntots. 
There  to  no  call  for  "people's  oourta"  to  oon- 
demin  the  "wicked  dlgoltaries"  to  death; 
only  their  power  and  Influence  win  be 
destroyed. 

Obviously  Thang  refers  to  the  «o-caUed 
hereditary  local  mandralns  parti4!nllarly  land- 
lords and  merchants  wbo  rob  the  fsrmera 
by  demanding  exorbitant  rente  and  Interest 
cbarges  and  paying  leas  for  their  rice  than 
it  to  worth. 

In  North  Viet  Nam  land  ownov  aa  a  class 
were  dispoaseeeed  and  many  thousands  (eal- 
matss  rang  up  to  160.000)  were  executed. 
Nhan  Van.  a  Hanoi  oommunlst  magazine, 
admitted  (Nov.  S.  1966)  that  -*people  were 
arrested.  Jailed.  Interrogated,  and  cureUy  tor- 
tured^ people  were  executed  or  ahot  on  tbe 
mpot  and  their  property  confiscated:  tnnoccst 
children  of  parents  wrongly  classified  aa 
landlorda  were  starved  to  death." 

In  South  Vet  Nam  req>ect  for  private  en- 
terprise and  land  ownership  to  emphaaiaed  In 
boUi  the  R.  D.  and  the  land  reform  programs. 
One  of  the  first  tasks  of  an  R.  D.  team  to  to 
survey  the  land  and  determine  how  much  to 
available  Tor  dlstzlbution  to  tlie  farmers. 

One  example  of  which  the  R.  D.  adminis- 
trators are  particularly  proud  to  Huynh  Ngoe 
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Xuon«,  of  Hue  Due  hamlet  An  Otang  proT* 
lnc«.  XuoDf  would  be  dlsposM««ed  H  ■ 
reactlonATT  or  a  "cruel  notable"  if  he  lived  In 
Nortb  Viet  Ham.  H*  had  been  a  etDall  mer- 
cbact.  but  In  1BB7,  after  a  serlM  of  miafor- 
tuDM,  be  became  a  tenant  farmer.  When 
the  land  rrtarm  program  reached  hli  hamlet 
in  19M  be  had  been  a  tenant  farmer  seven 
jeara  and  wae  eligible,  accordlnc  ^  t^"  8^^* 
emment  formula,  to  purchase  14  hectare* 
(34^6  acree)  on  credit. 

Xuon^  diversified  and  rotated  his  crops, 
used  fertilizer  and  Improved  seeds.  Now  he 
tuu  two  full-time  tenant  farmers,  hires  five 
extra  workers  during  the  harvest  seaaon, 
owns  a  tractor  axul  pays  a  driver  to  do  the 
plowing. 

Xuong's  daughter.  Huyhn  Thi  Ba,  owns 
and  operates  a  prosperous  small  bueln«sfi, 
retain Dg  cloth  and  mallng  clothes  to  order, 
in  Boa  Long  hamlet,  18  miles  east  of  her 
father's  farm. 

The  former  Diem  government  Inherited 
from  the  Prench  colonial  regime  a  land  sys- 
tem in  which  40  per  cent  of  the  rice  land 
was  owned  by  3,500  individuals.  Including 
many  large  French  owners. 

Rents  were  as  high  ss  60  per  cent  of  the 
harvest  and  the  tenants  had  no  tenure.  The 
Dlom  government  establiahed  a  tenure  sys- 
tem, put  a  limit  of  26  per  cent  on  rent  rates, 
'  and  expropriated  sil  privately  owned  rice  land 
In  airnwi  of  100  hectares  [247  acres  |  per  fam- 
ily. 

SOLD    OM   cBisrr 

A  total  of  463.000  hectares.  20  per  cent  of 
all  the  privately  owned  rice  land  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  was  expropriated  and  348.000  bec- 
tekTM  was  sutMeqiiently  sold  to  115,000  farm- 
en  on  a  six-year  payment  basis,  with  pro- 
visional titles. 

The  pruent  government  has  extended  the 
payment  period  to  13  years  and  la  eichanglng 
permanent  titles  for  the  provisional  cerilfl- 
cates  without  s  walClng  Anal  payment.  The 
govenuneot  U  dlBtribuiing  the  remaining  ex- 
propriated land  as  rapidly  u  U  can,  but  it  is 
a  slow  proceai  because  of  war  conditions  and 
the  chaotic  sUte  of  Viet  Nam's  land  reoorda 
Completion  of  the  land  transfer  program 
will  not  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  ten- 
ant farmer*  in  this  country  because  moet 
rent  from  landlords  who  own  much  less  than 
100  hectares.  The  landlord-tenant  relation- 
ship baa  been  greatly  improved,  however,  by 
the  land  reform. 

y  »»Mt  TO  vn.LjtGca9 
The  program  does  not  effect  communal 
land,  estimated  st  440.000  hectares,  not  all  of 
which  la  sultat^e  for  rice  cuItlvaUon.  This 
land  Is  held  In  trust  by  the  villages  and 
leased  to  local  resldenU  only,  generally  on  a 
compeUUve  bidding  baals.  altho  the*welfare 
of  poor  families  Is  supposed  to  be  a  oonsldera- 
Uoa  as  well  ss  village  revenue. 

Communal  land  ownership  by  the  villages 
la  an  aodent  tradition  and  the  Vietnamese 
are  not  disposed  to  abandon  It. 

lAOd  reform  Is  no  great  problem  in  this 
country.  There  Is  no  serious  population 
pressure  on  the  land.  About  one  hectare  of 
rice  land  la  all  that  the  average  family  can 
manage  on  the  central  coastal  plains,  where 
there  are  three  harvests  a  year. 

In  the  southern  delta  the  average  family 
cultlvatee  about  two  hectares,  but  In  moat  of 
the  delta  only  one  crop  a  year  Is  possible. 
In  the  dry  season  there  Is  too  much  salinity 
In  the  rivers  and  eanala.  Theae  are  fiushed 
out  by  fresh  water  when  the  rains  come  and 
the  farmers  get  In  a  rice  crop. 

■SDAlt    VA*T    BCTTUMCrrT 

Ills  Diem  government  began  a  promising 
land  settlement  program  In  the  vast  central 
mountain  plateau,  where  at  least  l.fi  million 
hectares  at  culUvatable  land  Ues  Idle  in  the 
public  domain.  This  land  Is  eBpcclally  sult- 
aUs  for  the  cuIUvatlon  of  keoaf  and  malne, 
tx>th  valuable  ftbcrs. 
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In  laao  the  average  yield  of  each  fiber  was 
about  one  metric  ton  par  hectare,  worth 
•300  for  the  kenaf  and  more  than  (600  for 
the  ramie.  The  central  highlands  settle- 
ment program  was  disrupted  by  comjnunlst 
■ggresalon  from  North  Viet  Nam. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  hectares  of 
second-growth  Jungle  land  in  this  country 
that  can  be  cleared  and  culUvated  with  the 
use  of  fertiliser  and  watar  from  wells. 

OM    T*^T«*""   LAND 

Thousanda  of  refugees  from  the  commu- 
nist terror  have  been  resettled  In  new  ham- 
lets on  land  thus  reclaimed  from  the  Jungle 
and  this  program -la  continuing. 

Some  new  hamleU  have  been  established 
for  Viet  Cong  defectors  brought  in  by  the 
government's  chleu  hoi  {open  arrosl  pro- 
gram, altho  reintegration  of  the  reformed 
guerrUlss  in  their  own  villages  Is  con.'ddered 
a  better  practice. 

The  hoi  chanh  [defectorsl  are  now  coming 
In  at  a  rate  of  S.OOO  a  month  and  the  toUl 
to  date  la  about  60.000.  Each  hot  cbsnh  Is 
given  enough  money  for  food  while  under- 
going rehabilitation  for  4&  days  in  s  govern- 
ment center. 

Then  he  receives  enough  land  for  a  home 
lot  and  subsistence  fanning  and  10,000 
plasters  |W&),  plus  cement  and  roofing 
material,  for  a  house,  which  be  and  his 
frteads  build.  The  United  SUtes  pays  for 
this  program. 

The  hot  chanh  are  accepted  In  the  army  If 
they  volunteer.  Other  volunteers  we  orga- 
nized Into  armed  propaganda  or  proselyting 
teams  for  work  In  contested  areas.  They  are 
good  at  this  work,  for  they  know  who  the  VC 
are^  and.  as  one  American  officer  said,  "they 
have  an  Incentive  not  to  get  caught." 

The  marines,  who  are  the  great  innovators 
In  pactOcatlon,  hire  hoi  chanh  at  the  com- 
pany level  and  call  them  Kit  Carson  scouts. 
ThlB  practice,  reminiscent  of  the  American 
Indian  wars,  would  aeem  to  be  an  obvious 
thing  to  do,  but  It  took  the  marines  to  think 
of  It. 

ScHiie  B.  D.  teams  also  use  hoi  chanh  In 
their  hamlet  pacification  work.  One  such 
volunteer  remarked  to  the  district  chief  that 
a  young  woman  In  the  hamlet  was  excep- 
tionally beautiful.  The  district  chief,  an 
army  captain,  said  the  young  woman  hap- 
pened to  be  the  wife  of  the  district  VC  leader. 
Be  told  the  hoi  chanh  that  he  could  marry 
the  woman  U  her  husband  did  not  return  In 
all  months.  The  hoi  chanh  saw  to  It  that 
the  word  got  around,  and  Just  before  the 
deadline  the  VC  leader  gave  himself  up. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  29.  19071 

ErrotTs     or     Vm     Bixisvku}FMSNT     Teams 

BmntT 

(By  Chcaly  Manly) 

Nka  Tkano,  Vm  Nam,  March  38.— Khanh 
Hoa  province  la  a  good  place  to  compare 
hamlets  before  and  after  treatment  by  the 
Vietnamese  government's  revolutionary  de- 
velopment [  R J7  I  teams. 

Luong  Son  hamlet,  nine  miles  north  of  Nba 
Trang.  the  provincial  capital,  was  oonuoled 
by  Viet  Cong  until  It  was  taken  over  by  an 
RJ>.  team  In  February.  IdOfl.  The  team  left 
last  Aug.  31.  and  Luong  Son  was  designated 
1900  hamlet  of  the  year  by  UaJ.  Oen.  Nguyen 
Due  Thang.  Viet  Nam's  RI>.  minister. 

Another  RJ>.  team  took  over  Pbu  Huu,  13 
miles  northwest  of  Nha  Trang,  on  Jan.  IS 
and  distinguished  Itself  on  Feb.  17  when  the 
hamlet  was  attacked  by  300  Viet  Cong.  The 
hamJet  defenders,  outnumbered  more  than 
3  to  1,  drove  off  the  V.C.,  kllllog  4  and  wound- 
ing 11,  and  their  own  casualties  were  3  dead 
and  S  wounded. 

This  reporter,  accompanied  by  Ma  J.  Im 
Khanh,  the  province  chief,  and  Jim  Smith. 
United  States  province  represenutlve.  vUlted 
both  hamlets  for  a  before-and-aftcr  ccmpar- 
laon  and  a  demonstration  of  what  this  R.D. 


business  Is  all  about  at  the  level  of  the  rice 
fields,  the  classrooms,  the  market  places,  the 
matemlty-dUpenaary-drug  stations,  and  the 
pig  sties. 

paoviNca  CBnr  n  kxcxptional 
Khanh  Boa  province  may  be  typical  of  the 
43  In  South  Viet  Nam  In  rtgpect  to  the  pacif- 
ication and  other  problems  but  Ita  province 
chief  and  American  representative  are  ex- 
ceptional. MaJ.  Le  Khanh.  34.  the  province 
chief,  U  a  sUm,  wiry,  extremely  energetic  lit- 
tle man  who  U  known  and  obviously  adored 
by  the  villagers.  He  Is  a  former  chief  of  the 
American- trained  Vietnamese  special  forces 
and  a  brother  of  Lt.  Gen.  Le  Nguyen  Kbang, 
3d  corps  commander  I  Khanh  Hoa  Is  In  the  2d 
corps  I  but  he  prefers  not  to  mention  that 

He  has  fired  memt>er8  of  his  stall  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Nha  Trang  city  administration 
for  corruption,  run  the  prostitutes  out  of 
Nha  Trang.  where  Lt.  Oen.  SUnley  R.  Lur- 
■en's  Ist  field  force  has  tta  headquarter*, 
closed  the  gambling  houses,  and — American 
sourcee  report — rejected  an  offer  of  $8,600 
from  a  group  of  Chinese  who  wanted  to  open 
K  fair  and  do  a  little  gambling  on  the  side 
A  Bzo  MAJt  roe  A  aio  job 
Jim  Smith,  48.  who  calls  the  province 
chief  "boas,"  la  weU  over  «  feet  tall  and 
welgha  more  than  300  pounds.  He  reUred 
as  a  major  of  infantry,  a  veteran  of  the  tint 
Ranger  battalion,  after  33  years  In  the  army, 
with  five  Purple  Hearts  for  woxinds  In  World 
War  n  and  Korea.  He  has  been  here  19 
months  and  expecta  to  stay  two  to  foiu-  more 
years — "until  the  Job  la  done." 

Discussing  the  security  problem  before  a 
big  situation  map,  Smith  derided  reports 
about  "the  so-called  V.  C.  infrsatructure  * 
"We  know  from  papers  we've  picked  up 
that  the  province  chief  Is  No.  l  and  I'm  No 
3  on  their  list."  he  said.  "I  go  everywhere 
la  this  provlnoe.  If  they  have  an  infrastruc- 
ture it  Is  ineffective,  or  they  would  have 
killed  me  long  ago." 

The  V.  C.  did  shoot  at  him  a  year  ago  when 
he  was  cut  off  at  a  bridge  from  Pbu  Huu 
hamlet,  where  he  had  left  his  truck.  Firing 
back.  Smith  eluded  the  V.  0..  swam  acroM 
the  river,  and  beat  them  to  bis  vehicle. 

Despite  his  contempt  for  the  so-called  in- 
frastructure, be  never  goes  anywhere  with- 
out hia  M-18.  altho  he  never  stops  his  truck 
at  a  bridge  to  see  whether  the  V.  C.  have 
mined  It.  On  the  way  to  Phu  Huu  he  re- 
marked that  six  of  the  culvert-type  bridges 
we  crossed  had  been  blown  up — three  of  them 
twice — In  the  last  year  by  command - 
detonated  mines  whUe  vehicles  were  crossing 
Only  three  days  before,  a  truck  loaded 
with  Korean  troops  had  been  wrecked  by  a 
mine  while  croaslng  a  bridge  west  of  Nha 
Trung. 

There  may  be  no  Intrastructure  in  the 
province  but  Smith  acknowledged  that  B'.'>2 
bombers  came  all  the  way  from  Guam,  tn 
late  January,  to  blast  the  "supposed  province 
headquarters  of  the  V.  C.  in  the  mountains 
of  Dlen  Khanh  district.  18  miles  west  uf 
Nha  Trang.  and  that  Korean  troope  In  a 
follow-up  attack  captured  half  a  ton  of  doc- 
umenu  and  ''claimed  a  body  coimt  of  500  ' 

CATCH  VtrrCONO   ICOTXNO  UF 

In  February,  he  said,  an  American  special 
forces  team  "caught  a  bunch  of  V.  C.  moving 
up  for  an  attack  on  the  Nha  Trang  air  baxe 
and  killed  Sd  of  them."  Two  weeks  later 
the  V.  C.  attacked  the  air  base  with  satchel 
charges,  damaging  several  helicopters. 

Smith  said  the  V.  C.  have  a  major  com- 
mand headquarters  tn  the  svuthem  pan  of 
Phu  Ten  province,  north  of  Khanh  Hoa.  and 
that  they  roam  in  the  mountainous  areas  of 
northern  Khanh  Hoa.  Be  mentioned 
casually  that  one  North  Vietnamese  regular 
army  regiment.  ISb,  has  been  Ulentlfled  in 
this  province.  "Allegedly  they  were  sen  t 
here  to  disrupt  our  program."  he  aald.  "They 
have  not  been  successful  and  they  won't 
be." 
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Finally,  he  potutsd  to  the  Hon  Heo  penln- 
■ula.  which  Jute  out  into  the  South  China 
•ea.  north  of  Nha  Trang,  and  said  the  V.C. 
have  controlled  It  since  the  Viet  Mlnh 
war  with  the  French.  The  peninsula  la  a 
jungle -covered  ridge  which  is  said  to  be 
honey-combed  with  tunnels.  It  has  been 
bombed  repeatedly  and  nobody  Uvea  on  It 
eicept  the  V.C.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  a  major 
riiemy  supply  base. 

poiwrs  OUT  ro«'s  posmoN 

The  Korean  Bth  (White  Horsel  division 
hua  eetabllahed  headquarters  at  the  base  of 
thp  peninsula  and  this  restricts  enemy  access 
to  It  by  land,  altho  not  by  sampan  and  Junk 
ftt  night.  Smith  expressed  hope  that  the 
Koreans  will  clear  the  V.C.  out  but  be 
seemed  doubtful . 

On  the  way  to  Phu  Huu  he  pointed  out  a 
Korean  company  position  on  a  hilltop  over- 
looking the  hamlet,  only  1,&00  yards  away, 
and  said  Korean  troops  did  nothing  whatever 
to  assist  the  defenders  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  V.  C.  on  Feb.  17,  altho  the 
shooting  went  on  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  many  mortar  and  reooillees  rlfie  rounds 
were  fired,  as  well  as  8.000  rounds  of  small 
arms  ammunition. 

Smith  said  complaints  were  made  and  the 
deputy  commander  of  the  Korean  division 
was  sent  to  investigate. 

Evidently  a  young  and  Inexperienced  com- 
pany commander  viewed  the  attack  oq  the 
hamlet  as  a  feint,  intended  to  lure  him  into 
an  ambuah  or  away  from  his  position,  so  It 
could  be  overrun,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do  be  did  nothing.  The  more  experienced 
Korean  Capital  (Tiger]  division  In  th«  Qui 
NhoD  area  or  the  Korean  marines  In  the  Ist 
corps  would  have  bad  ambushes  out  for  the 
V.  c. 

Phu  Huu  was  defended  by  the  37  members 
of  the  revolutionary  development  team,  one 
popular  forces  platoon.  at>out  the  same 
strength,  and  one  11-member  intelligence 
squad  assigned  by  the  province  chief.  The 
defenders  had  put  out  small  ambushes  but 
they  withdrew  Into  the  hamlet  when  two 
V.  C.  companies  with  atx>uc  200  men  arrived. 

The  V.  C.  were  finally  stopped  Just  Inside 
the  hamlet  by  a  Browning  automatic  rifle, 
manned  by  two  members  of  the  R.  D.  team. 
Both  were  killed  when  a  V.  C.  mortar  round 
dropped  In  a  coconut  palm  tree  directly 
over  their  position.  One  intelligence  squad 
member  also  was  killed.  Three  V.  C.  bodies 
were  found  in  front  of  the  nfle  and  one  of 
the  wounded  defenders,  who  was  captured 
by  the  V.  C.  but  later  escaped,  said  one  of  the 
wounded  V.  C.  died  after  the  enemy  with- 
drew from  the  hamlet. 

SHOWS  nooasBS  bxpobt 

One  regional  forces  platoon,  assigned  by 
the  province  chief  to  strengthen  the  ham- 
let's defenses,  arrived  while  we  were  there. 

Nguyen  Ngoc  Phuoc.  leader  of  the  R.  D. 
team,  showed  us  a  set  of  handwritten  and 
Illustrated  reporta  on  progress  In  the  hamlet. 
One  report  listed  the  names  of  all  876 
re&idents  of  the  hamlet  and  gave  detailed 
information  about  them,  such  as  the  num- 
ber m  each  age  group,  religious  affiliations, 
and  education. 

It  contained  the  names  of  30  V.  C.  as 
well  as  the  names  of  all  members  of  their 
families  and  pictures  of  their  houses.  The 
V.  c.  are  abaent.  serving  with  enemy  com- 
bat forces,  and  they  do  not  constitute  an 
infrastructure,  or  functioning  control  ap- 
paratus. Phu  Huu  Is  considered  pacified;  its 
security  problem  is  external,  not  internal. 
Tiie  houses  of  the  absent  V.  C.  will  be  closely 
patched  and  members  of  the  families  will 
t>e  questioned  for  Information  that  might 
lead  to  their  capture.  Since  the  team  ar- 
rived in  January  only  one  Pbu  Huu  V.  C. 
has  defected  and  he  to  undergoing  training 
111  Nha  Trang. 


COKDUCT    HAMLSr    TOOK 

with  a  happy  crowd  following,  Smith  and 
the  province  chief  conducted  a  tour  of  the 
hamlet,  pointing  out  improvement  projects 
OD  the  program  for  this  year.  The  rocky 
main  road.  1. 000  yards  long,  will  be  repaired 
with  a  rock  foundation  and  a  smooth,  all- 
weather  surface  of  laterite.  The  dingy  meet- 
ing hall  and  one  long- neglected  two-room 
school  will  be  repaired. 

We  VUlted  a  class  in  one  modem  school 
building,  and  the  children,  especially  the 
little  girls  with  gold  rings  in  their  pierced 
ears,  lustily  sang  patriotic  songs.  The  R.  D. 
program  emphasises  patriotic  nationalism. 
MaJ.  Le  Khanh  said  the  children  aaaemble 
at  the  high  flag  pole  in  front  of  the  school 
each  morning  and  recite  the  pledge  of 
allegiance. 

Pbu  Huu  also  will  B«t  a  new  market  place, 
a  maternity -dispensary -drug  station,  two 
canals,  seven  wells.  31  pig  sties,  two  agri- 
cultural water  pumps,  five  Insecticide  spray- 
en.  and  various  other  self-help  projects  this 
year.  The  United  States  provides  materials 
and  a  little  money  for  community  projects. 
The  workers  are  paid  in  bulgar  [processed 
wheat  i  and  cooking  oil.  Materials  only  are 
supplied  for  Individual  self-help  projects. 

SEVEN    OCT   TWO   PIOS   KaCR 

Seven  Phu  Huu  families  wUl  get  two  pigs 
each  for  breeding  stock  this  year.  Each  fam- 
ily agrees  to  return  one  female  of  the  first 
litter  and  help  generate  a  perpetual  motion 
distribution  system.  Cows  and  chlckena  will 
be  distributed  in  some  Khanh  Hoa  hamlets 
but  not  In  Phu  Huu  this  year.  Improved  rice 
seeds  and  fertilizers  also  are  distributed  and 
American  technical  experts  are  brought  in 
to  conduct  training  claaaes  and  demonstra- 
tions in  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry. 

Luong  Son.  the  1966  ham^let  of  the  year, 
has  a  population  of  1.449.  It  la  on  the  shore 
and  most  of  the  people  depend  on  flahlng 
or  banana  culture  for  a  living,  altho  lively 
trading  is  conducted  in  the  new  waterfront 
market  place. 

About  150  fishing  boats,  many  of  them 
power-driven,  were  tied  up  at  the  beach, 
but  not  alt  of  the  owners  live  In  Luong  Son. 
There  are  15  refugee  families  from  the  V.  C- 
dominated  peninsula  In  Luoiig  Son.  all  liv- 
ing in  tin-roofed,  bamboo-frame,  mud-plas- 
tered houses  built  with  materials  from 
United  States  aid. 

BUS   NO   KLXCntlCTTT 

Luong  Son  gets  Its  water  from  wells  and  tt 
has  no  electricity,  but  the  people  seem  happy. 
In  fact,  when  the  R.  D.  team  was  ready  to 
leave  last  August  their  leaders  said  there 
was  nothing  else  they  wanted,  and  that's  one 
reason  why  the  hamlet  was  named  No.  1. 

There  are  280  hamlets  in  this  provlnoe, 
which  has  a  total  population  of  338.000,  In- 
cluding Nha  Trang's  100.000  and  about  10.000 
refugees.  Smith  said  100  of  the  hamlets  are 
pacified  and  already  conform  to  the  govern- 
ment's original  six  criteria  for  a  new  Ufa 
hamlet.  They  are  ready  for  further  develop- 
ment as  11 -criteria  new  life  hamlets. 

The  province  has  17  B.  D.  teams,  which  will 
work  in  37  hamlets  this  year.  Twenty-two 
of  these.  Including  Phu  Buu,  will  be  raised 
to  11 -criteria  status.  Three  formerly  met 
the  old  six-point  standard  but  have  dropped 
back  and  must  be  redeveloped.  Twelve  are 
in  contested  areas  and  stUl  have  to  be 
pacified. 

SECSBIC  POTKMTtAI. 

Smith  believes  the  provlnoe  has  a  tremen- 
dous potential  for  economic  development. 
He  says  It  should  export  3,500  tons  of  rics 
a  month  by  1968.  as  much  as  it  now  Impend. 
One  small  dSLm  built  with  American  aid  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  Irrigatas 
840  hectares,  enough  rtoe  land  for  as  many 
famlUes. 

Smith  wants  to  build  a  larger  dam  In  ths 


northwestern  Khanh  Duong  district  to  sup- 
ply electricity  for  several  provinces  and  Ir- 
rigate 3.000  hectares  for  vegetable  cultlva-' 
tlon.  He  says  this  mountainous  area  will 
rival  Da  Lat  for  vegetable  production  and 
had  some  of  the  world's  finest  grass,  enough 
to  support  60.000  cattle. 

tJNrrXD  ffTATES  BTTILSINC  At>  ffnzP 

The  United  StatM  is  building  a  C-130  air 
strip  in  the  district  and  Smith  hopes  that 
highway  31.  leading  to  it  from  Nlnfa  Hoa. 
north  of  Nha  Trang,  will  be  secured.  The 
V.  C.  now  collect  road  block  "duUes-  on  this 
highway  Smith  hopes  to  settle  30,000  peo- 
ple from  Nha  Trang  in  Khanh  Duong  district 
when  the  V.  C.  are  cleared  out. 

He  hopes  bo  persuade  the  Foremost  Dairy 
company,  which  already  operatee  tn  Viet- 
nam, to  come  to  Khanh  Hoa  provlnoe  and  he 
is  seeking  outside  capital  to  develop  the  fish- 
ing industry  here. 

Some  of  the  beet  seafood  In  the  world, 
including  wonderful  crabs  and  lobstesa  and 
prawns  as  big  as  baby  lobeters  oomes  out  of 
the  South  China  sea.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  better  seafood  dinner  anywhere 
than  crab  meat  and  com  soup,  broiled 
prawns  with  melted  butter,  lobster  ther- 
mldor.  f ranch -rned  potatoes,  and  a  salad  of 
local  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  onloos  at  FTC- 
gate's,  a  French- Vietnamese  restaurant  In 
Nha  Trang. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  towa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprtt  12.  1997 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaicer,  recently 
represenUitlves  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bu- 
reau women's  organization,  represent- 
ing every  county  In  the  State,  made  their 
annual  spring  visit  to  Washington.  D.C.. 
to  learn  of  the  operation  of  their  Oov- 
emment  and  present  their  view  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  delegation  in  CMigrefis. 

At  their  annual  banquet  for  members 
of  the  congressional  delegation,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Jtrfinson.  of  Charles  City.  lova. 
State  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Women,  made  an  excellent  speech  which 
I  offer  for  printing  in  the  Rxcoiid  In  order 
that  others  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
thinking  of  the  fine  women  wbo  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  vast  food  produc- 
tion and  economy  of  this  Nation. 

The  speech  follows : 

Distinguished  guests  and  Farm  Biireau 
friends,  we  appreciate  the  presence  here  to- 
night of  our  esteemed  Congreeamen  and 
their  wives.  We  recognize  the  high  calibre 
of  our  representatives  here  In  Waahlngtoo. 
and  the  purpose  of  this  banquet  Is  to  con- 
vey to  you  this  recognition. 

Webster  tells  us  that  a  concern  is  some- 
ttUng  of  Interest  or  importance  to  us;  or, 
a  second  definition — to  cause  to  feel  uneasy 
or  anxious.  I'd  Uke  to  visit  with  you  about 
two  or  three  of  our  gravest  concerns.  As 
fsrm  wives,  we  are  close  partners  with  our 
husbands  In  the  Uggest  buslnsss  in  ths 
world— 05-  argrlculture,  so  are  very  con- 
cerned over  government  actions  relating  to 
agriculture. 

To  say  we  were  surprised  and  shocked  last 
summer  when  housewives  In  urban  centers 
organised  and  carried  out  strlkss  because 
they  f^t  food  prices  wen  too  high  Is  sn 
undersUtement.     We  asked.  *'Why7"  when 
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food  lutf  bMn  the  moAt  «Ubl*  \%tm  tn  tb« 
cost  of  Uvlnc.  Tor  lait&n'cc.  50  7«Ws  >CO, 
oD«  hour  at  tactory  p»y  would  buy  oiM 
pound  or  round  ctmk.  &  y«ftn  ftgo.  ui  bour 
or  («tory  p*y  would  buy  Ju»t  a  UtUe  OTer 
two  pounds.  Tod»y  U  wUl  buy  two  and  on*- 
balf  pounds. 

ir  we  wcra  producing  milk  with  tbe  meUi- 
oda  of  35  yean  ago,  mtlk  would  bave  to  coat 
around  4fi  c«nts  per  quart  instead  of  33  to 
39  cents.  How  many  of  the  other  Items  w« 
buy  have  this  kind  of  a  record? 

It  certainly  brought  into  focus  one  of  cmr 
graveat  concerns — that  consumers  wfll  feel 
that  they  ar»  entitled  to  cheap  food  while 
farmers  recelTe  compenafttorr  payments.  We 
are  well  aware  that  cheap  food  Is  a  basic 
political  th«elB,  but  we  have  no  Intention 
of  sitting  Idly  by,  and  not  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  things  suffering  from  really  in- 
flated prices,  and  to  the  baste  cause  of  blgber 
and  higher  prlcea — the  exhorbltant.  deficit 
speeding  of  our  federal  government. 

.  .  .  Food  coats  have  risen,  but  food  la  atlU 
the  best  baxgatn  oo  the  market  compared 
with  ererythlng  else  we  buy.  Now  these 
hmisewlTea  who  picket  the  supermarket 
won't  help  reduce  food  price*.  Congress  cirr- 
tainty  cannot  legislate  cheap  food.  All  the 
goYcmment  farm  programs  In  the  world  will 
not  guarantee  lower  food  prices.  There  is 
only  one  way — and  housewifes  should  under- 
stand this  Tcry  clearly — the  only  way  to  s«- 
curc  top  quality  food  at  a  price  we  can  all 
aflord  Is  to  preserve  and  promote  the  com- 
petitive market  system  for  agriculture.  This 
means  lean  reliance  on  government  and  more 
lalth  In  the  farmer's  ability  te  manage  his 
larm.  Housewives  have  a  lot  at  stake  In  the 
efficiency  of  our  farmers.  .  ,  . 

Uoet  farmers  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  economic  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of 
our  government.  Pbr  instance,  advocating 
higher  taxM  and  cheaper  Bumey  la  like 
stepping  on  the  brake  and  the  gas  at  the 
same  time. 

Exc«Mlve  federal  spending  seems  to  us  to 
be  like  the  patient  who  was  consulting  with 
hla  paychiatrtst.  One  particular  visit,  the 
paycblatrlBt  asked  the  patient,  "What  Is  T^mr 
problem?"  The  patient  replied  his  main 
problem  was  that  be  could  not  get  enough 
•Irep.  He  was  not  able  to  sleep  because  bo 
was  spending  most  of  his  evenings  making 
long  distance  calls  to  blmself.  The  doctor 
said.  "Isn't  that  terribly  •xpenslTe?"  Tbe 
patient  replied.  "Oh.  no.  It  doesn't  cost  mo 
%  cent  because  I  reverse  the  ebargea."  Some- 
cme  has  to  pay  the  bills  sometime. 

We  believe  farmers  should  receive  their  In- 
OO0W  In  the  market  place,  and  not  from 
compensatory  payments.  Farm  Bureau 
msmbera  have  rejected  tho  "public  utility* 
approach  wber*  agriculture  would  be  eon- 
troUad  and  have  placed  their  faith  In  tho 
market  place  aod  the  ever  Increasing  need 
and  demand  for  farm  producu  in  the  nation 
and  the  world.  Because  of  this  demand,  and 
with  wise  negotiations  In  world  trade,  sur- 
plusea  will  not  be  as  great  a  problem  tn  fu- 
ture years,  although  we  may  bave  surpluses 
tn  izuUviduBl  commodities  from  time  to 
time.  We  strongly  feel  that  if  we  are  to 
produce  food  to  feed  an  expanding  popula- 
tion, farmers  must  have  freedom  to  manage 
and  produce. 

We  have  deep  concern  in  Farm  Bureau 
that  eonsldnation  will  b«  given  to  placing 
a  price  ceiling  on  farm  commodities.  Such 
action  would  result  In  lower  production  and 
would  probably  actually  Increase  the  coats  of 
food  In  the  years  ahead.  We  bave  been  con- 
cerned In  past  years  over  the  use  of  govern- 
ment to  hold  down  farm  prices,  llils  ha* 
been  accomplished  by  selling  Commodity 
CredLlt  stocks  to  hold  down  an  IncreaM  in 
the  price  of  com  and  other  feed  grains. 

Tou  may  have  heard  about  Inflation  ao 
much  that  the  aound  Is  deadened.  But  we 
are  so  deeply  concerned  over  what  It  is  doing 
to  many  Mgrnenta  of  our  population,  that  I 


would  be  rcBlM  not  to  bsbUod  tt.  XT  yo^ 
were  to  refer  to  tbe  Congreeslonai  Beocrd 
of  April  10.  IBM.  you  would  find  that  I  ei- 
preeaed  this  same  eonoem  at  the  banquet 
similar  to  this  one  that  night  eight  years 
ago.  I  said  then,  and  repeat  again,  that  the 
loeen  from  the  InflaUooary  poUcles  of  our 
federal  government  are  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  laid  money  aalde  by  iDveatlng  in 
government  bonds,  other  high  grade  bonds, 
or  nuH'tgages  which  provide  a  fixed  return. 
They  have  found  themselves  cheated — pen- 
alized for  being  thrifty. 

And  farmers  are  hurt  by  Inflation.  Take 
the  case  of  the  man  who  had  onough  money 
in  IMO  to  buy  a^  farm.  He  wa*  urged  by 
realtors  to  wait,  that  land  prices  would 
probably  drop.  He  waited.  And  now.  In 
spite  of  the  30  percent  Increase  tn  oom 
prlcos,  he  can't  sfford  to  buy  the  land.  How 
can  Z  better  describe  how  the  much-publl- 
dsad  farm  program  ha*  hurt  rather  than 
helped? 

It  1*  a  dlfflcult  decision  for  many  farmers 
at  our  age.  with  our  only  son  In  service  over- 
aeaa,  to  decide  whether  to  Jeopardize  the 
whole  farming  enterprise  with  iDvestmcnta 
in  grossly  over-priced  equipment,  compared 
to  the  prices  we  receive,  or  to  fall  tiehlnd 
the  competition.  Net  farm  income  Is  quoted 
at  a  very  high  level,  but  a  close  look  at  the 
huge  Indebtedness  of  Iowa  farmera.  In  fact 
all  tanDcr*.  tend*  to  dl^wl  the  Illusion  of 
farm  prosperity. 

If  our  country  1*  to  achieve  good  monetary 
and  fiscal  pollde*.  we  believe  that  both 
serious  Inflation  and  serlou*  deflation  must 
be  avoided. 

We  should  work  to  achieve: 

1 .  A  good  stable  dollar. 

X  A  high  level  of  employment. 

3.  Rising  productivity. 

4.  Improved  standard  of  living  for  all.  by 
their  own  effort*. 

5.  Protection  for  the  poaltton  of  the  dollar 
a*  the  key  currency  of  the  free  world. 

Another  ooneem  we  lowaas  have  Is  about 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  reappor- 
tionment. We  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  women  have 
been  doing  some  studying  and  some  hard 
thinking  about  a  Suprarae  Oourt  which  since 
19S3  ha*  reversed  some  ISO  decisions  of  the 
preceding  one  and  one-half  oenturle*.  Tbe 
result  is  that,  today,  the  sUtea  and  the  peo- 
ple are  left  with  only  those  powers  which  an 
unbridled  Supreme  Court  doea  not  grant  to 
the  federal  government. 

We  are  also  much  oonoemed  over  tho 
alarming  increase  in  the  crime  rate  tn  the 
U.S.  In  view  at  the  recent  deterrenu  to 
arrest  and  prosecution  of  criminals  set  up  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  quote  Che  19th  cen- 
tury French  writer  Nlcholaa  Obamfort:  "In 
France  we  leave  unmolested  thoee  who  set 
fire  to  the  house,  and  persecute  thoa*  who 
sound  the  alann."  I  believe  that  this  alab- 
orate  concern  for  the  rlgbta  of  criminals  Is 
leading  ue  in  the  same  dlrecUon. 

kly  laet  and  moat  gr«va  eonccrn  Is  over 
the  basic  issue  that  faces  m.y  beloved  country 
today. 

Was  Jeffenon's  phUosopby  right — that 
Government  that  governs  I*a«t  governs  best? 
Or  Is  government  action  the  best  solution  to 
himian  problems? 

Allen  Grant,  president  of  tbe  Oallfomla 
Farm  Bureau  says.  "For  the  first  tim^  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  we  have  set  out  to 
provide  for  those  who  do  not  work,  the  eame 
benefita  enjoyed  by  thoee  who  do  work.  For 
the  first  time,  we  have  d^Oberately  set  out 
to  destroy  individual  initiative.  This  '^^" 
destroy  America," 

Any  man  who  thinks  he  is  tcf^ng  to  be 
happy  and  prosperous  by  letting  the  govern- 
ment take  care  of  him  should  take  a  oloae 
look  at  the  American  Indian. 

If  we  as  Americans,  whether  we  are  home- 
makers,  farmers,  or  Congressmen,  show  the 
earn*  eourage  and  eommon  sens*  that 
mouvated  the  men  vho  tat  at  miadelphla 


aad  i»Te  as  the  DaolaratloB  at  iBdependeBoe 
and  later  the  ooaaUtutleo  of  the  XJJB..  there 
la  no  domeetic  pe<oblem  we  cannot  solve,  and 
there  Is  no  foreign  foe  we  need  ever  fear. 

A  govemniant  responsive  to  the  wUl  of  the 
people  wa*  a  major  objective  of  the  U3. 
ConsUtutlon.  We  have  faith  that  our  Iowa 
Congressmen  will  represeu  us  well,  and  in 
return  we  will  strive  at  the  looal  levels  to 
provide  the  work  and  the  money  to  keep 
you  here.  Our  plea  to  you  Is  to  approach 
problem*  \n  terms  of  the  needs  of  people 
above  partisan  polltlca. 


LAWS  RELATIVI  TO  THE  PRINTrNG  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereot.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovcmment  submitting  re- 
ports or  document*  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  coat  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  •stimatcs  shall  apply  to  reporu  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  page*  (V  3. 
Code,  title  M.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
preaented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdminlstraUon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunlttee  on  Rule*  aod  Admin- 
istration of  th«  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  glva  tho  probable  cost  of  tho 
proposed  printing  upon  tho  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  comjnlttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  tttle  «i.  aac  1S3.  p.  1B37). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOB  SALS 
Addltlonnl  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  iar  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superinundrnt  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Waahlngton.  D.O..  30403.  at 
eost  thercctf  a*  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Procided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  anch  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  OoTcmment.  The  Supenntendent  of 
Documenta  ahall  preecrtbe  the  terms  and 
oonditlons  tinder  which  be  may  authoriae 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
ermnent  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernr-ent  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departments  or  establishment  of  the 
Govemroent  (U3.  Code,  title  44.  aec  73a, 
Supp.  2) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  OAPTTOL 
An  oOice  for  the  CoxoasasiONAt.  Rbcoro. 
with  ICr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  la  lo- 
cated in  room  H-113.  House  vrlng.  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RacoKO  at  91. M  per  month  or  for  single 
eoptea  at  1  cent  for  eight  page*  (minimum 
eharge  of  3  ccnu) .  Also,  orders  from  Ifem- 
bera  of  CoDgres*  to  purchane  reprlnu  from 
the  Racoas  abould  be  processed  through  this 
oOce. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRBCTORT 

The  Public  Printftr,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  i»^lnt 
for  sale,  at  a  price  Miflkclent  to  reimburse  th* 
expense*  of  ouch  printing,  tho  current  Con- 
gresalonai  Directory.  No  sale  ahall  be  mad* 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  160.  p. 
1939). 


Wby  ETcrytkiBf  Is  Up  to  Date  m  KasMC 

car 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or  Mxssotrmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  13.  19S7 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
8,  1967,  issue  of  Business  Week  contains 
an  article  about  my  hometown  of  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  entitled  "Why  Everything 
Is  Up  to  Date  in  Kans&s  City."  I  Include 
It  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  aa  a 
tribute  to  the  dvlc-ininded,  energetic 
business  community  and  municipal  offi- 
cials such  as  Mayor  Davis. 

WkT    EVKBTTHtMO    Is   UP    To    DaTC   IN    KaHSA* 

Cttt — A     New     BaxB)     or     Busimebsmkn 

BuasTtNo  WrTH  Cnrac  Pama  la  PoomiMo  Itb 
ENcacixs    Into    EaAaxMC   raa   Ou>   "Cow- 

TOWN"    IMAGB 

For  yeari,  Kaniaa  City's  most  notable  tra- 
dition wa*  one  It  shared  with  India:  venera- 
tion of  the  cow. 

Even  today,  the  enormous  Livestock  Ex- 
change building  still  stands  In  the  city** 
stockyards  as  a  reminder  that  cattle  and 
feed  are  the  No.  1  local  industry,  and  10- 
gallon  hats  are  commonplace  on  downtown 
streets. 

But  business  leaders  understandably  re- 
sent what  an  old-family  scion  calls  the  "cow- 
town  Image."  To  hear  them  tell  It,  the  race 
horse,  not  the  pladd  bovine,  should  be  the 
municipal  symbol— after  all.  tbe  city  la  do* 
Ing  far  more  running  than  ruminating. 
Some  signs  of  the  faster  pace: 

Hallmark  Cards.  Inc.'s  land  clearance  south 
of  the  main  business  district  for  It*  Crown 
Center,  a  •lOO-mlUlon.  B5-acre  complex  that 
will  Include  once  buildings,  cultural  and 
recreational  facilitlea  a  hotel,  and  two 
motels. 

Eight  other  downtown  projects  now  under 
way.  worth  MS-mtltlon,  which  Include  pri- 
vate and  governmental  office  buildings  and 
luxury  apartments. 

A  sports  complex  that  Jackson  County  (In 
which  part  of  Kansas  City  is  located)  plans 
to  build  at  a  cost  of  a54-mllUon. 

A  tx>nd  issue  of  •ISO-mlllion  voted  by 
Kansas  City  to  equip  Its  Mld-Contlnental  In- 
ternational Airport  to  handle  supersonic 
Jets  and  increased  airfreight  trafflc,  and  to 
get  the  Jiunp  on  other  Midwestern  cities. 

A  health  center  that  local  cltleens  are  pro- 
moting In  hopes  of  making  their  town  a 
medical  mecca. 

All  told,  more  than  SiOO-mllllon  Is  being 
poured  into  projects  either  planned  or  un- 
derway. 

These  same  projects  reflect  the  replace- 
ment of  lethargy  by  energy  In  a  city  that 
seemed  incorrigibly  self -satisfied.  A  new 
generation  of  business  leaders — men  In  their 
40b  and  early  fiOs — has  emerged  as  the  chief 
embodiment  of  the  new  spirit.  It  Is  a  spirit 
that  wants  to  put  an  end  to  two  decades  of 
complacency  that  saw  tbe  city  slip  from 
30th  to  37th  In  populaUon.  that  saw  lU 
downtown  decay,  that  aaw  civic  enterprise 
vane — a*  one  local  firm  after  another  sold 
out  to  national  companies. 
Cooperation 

Today,  key  buslnesamen,  for  the  first  tUns 


Appendix 

In  memory,  are  actively  working  with  other 
civic  groups  towards  coUectlvc  community 
progress.  And  they  are  discovering  that 
growth  is  related  to  a  skUlful  blend  of  prIvaU 
and  pubUc  money  to  produce  a  kind  of  city 
people  want  to  live  in. 

Charles  Kimball,  president  of  KCs  Mtd- 
w^Bst  Research  Institute,  which  has  studied 
the  city's  economy,  urges  Its  business  leaders: 
"If  you  want  growth,  stop  thinking  only 
about  factories  and  smokestacks."  He  points 
out  that  high-quality  commercial  buildings, 
schools,  medical  faculties,  transportation, 
recreation,  and  culture  are  all  part  of  the 
mix  In  producing  a  stimulating  civic 
atmosphere. 

Kansas  City's  new  leaders  don't  by  any 
means  have  aU  the  answers,  but  they  are 
producing  something  new  out  there  on  the 
prairie  at  the  bend  of  the  river  that  otber 
cities  might  ponder. 

I.    CflANCtNC    TtMSa 

Kansas  City's  first  major  historical  role 
was  in  launching  wagon  trains  beaded  west 
from  Its  superbly  central  location  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  rivers. 
With  the  construction  of  a  permanent  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  In  1SQ9.  the  city's  growth 
was  assured.  The  resulting  railroad  quickly 
made  tbe  city  a  prosperous  distributioti 
center  lor  the  agricultural  hinterland. 

Through  the  1S208  and  1930s,  the  nation 
knew  Kansas  City  aa  the  Ignominious  pre- 
serve of  Boss  Tom  Pendergast.  But  in  1940, 
an  indignant  Citizens  Assn.  threw  the  rascals 
out.  With  one  four-year  hiatus,  it  has  de- 
cisively Influenced  city  politics  ever  aince. 
Nexpcomer 

Pollowing  World  War  n.  however,  apathy 
began  to  replace  corruption  as  a  civic  handi- 
cap. The  town  did  little  to  welcome  outside 
industry,  and  some  Important  members  of 
the  local  business  leadership  even  opposed 
It.  Still,  a*  a  distribution  center.  Ksnsas 
City  was  virtually  Irreslstable,  and  the  com- 
panies arrived.  General  Motors  la  now  the 
second  largest  employer — 10.000  workers. 
(The  federal  government  leads  with  17.000. j 
Trans  World  Airline* 'employs  7.000.  Ford 
Motor  Co;  Western  HoctrJc  Co.;  Bendlx 
Corp..  and  Armco  Steel  are  otber  big  outside 
employers. 

Tet.  not  a*  many  outside  companies  have 
moved  Into  Kanaas  City  as  might  have,  and 
it  remains  most  nouble  for  Its  agriculture. 
The  city  ranks  flrst  In  the  nation  as  a  live- 
stock exchange  and  ss  a  market  for  stocker 
and  feed  caUle.  first  aa  a  hard  wheat  and 
soybean  market,  and  first  In  dlstrlbutlcm  of 
farm  machinery.  It  U  also  a  major  food 
processing  center. 

Neic  blood 

While  respectable.  Kansas  Cltyl  popula- 
tion— 575.000  in  the  city,  15-miUlon  In  tile 
metropolitan  area — has  not  kept  up  with  the 
galloping  populations  of  numerous  other 
cities  in  the  past  30  years,  and  its  Internal 
energies  have  suffered  from  tired  blood. 

New  blood  began  dramatically  coursing 
through  the  city's  business  and  political  ar- 
teriea  about  five  years  ago.  Leadership 
changed  at  three  banks,  at  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  Ry..  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co.. 
Hallmark,  and  at  City  Hall.  The  business 
patriarchs  had  built  empire*  with  little 
thought  for  the  total  civic  picture;  their 
sons,  taking  over  assured  poaltlona.  could 
devote  time,  energy,  and  money  to  civic 
causes. 

Mayor  Ilus  (Ike)  Davis,  a  4e-year-oJd 
lawyer- buBlneaaman,  joct  elected  to  bis  sec- 


ond four-year  term,  is  one  of  the  new  breed 
of  leaders.  Be  explains  what  happened : 
"Our  older  business  leaders  Just  ran  down. 
TtkB  whole  city  went  through  a  change  of 
generations,  and  when  this  happens,  it  take* 
a  little  time  for  relationships  to  Jell.  Now. 
these  new  men  have  consolidated  their  posl- 
uoDS  and  are  coming  to  the  fore.' 
Frejh  facet 

The  men  Mayor  Davis  is  talking  about  in- 
clude Donald  Hall,  38-year-old  president  of 
Hallmark  and  son  of  founder  Joyce  Hall. 
The  younger  Hall  Is  the  driving  force  behind 
Crown  Ceater. 

Davie  is  also  talking  about  Williams  Der- 
amus  m.  president  of  Kansas  City  Southern 
Industrie*,  and  an  ardent  promoter  o3  cul- 
tural affairs.  And  he  is  talking  about  Miller 
NlchoU.  head  of  J.  C.  Nichols  *  Co..  who  U 
devoting  hb  evenings  to  helping  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Kanaas  City,  an  unen- 
dowed institution.  Nichols  and  other  busi- 
nessmen are  trying  to  persuade  ttie  state  to 
buUd  It  Into  a  major  seat  of  loarning. 

James  M.  Kemper  and  Crosby  Kemper  Jr., 
cousins,  and  sons  of  Kansas  City's  richest 
and  most  powerful  family,  are  two  more  of 
the  new  breed.  Croeby  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  civic  artistic  efforts.  James, 
head  of  the  city's  biggest  bank,  is  moving 
into  non-banking  fields  through  a  newly 
created  holding  company.  Commerce  Banc- 
ahares.  Inc.  "I  feel  we've  been  fortunate." 
be  aays,  "to  have  a  group  of  men  who've 
stuck  around  and  pitched  In  rather  than 
turning  tbeir  backs  on  the  situation." 
Boostera 

The  pitcher- Inner*  Include  Cliff  C. 
Jones,  president  of  R.  B.  Jones  b  Sosia.  a 
large  insurance  brokerage  Orm.  He  is  this 
year's  chairman  of  the  Civic  Council,  a  loose 
association  of  heads  of  Important  buslneases. 
which  was  formed  in  early  1005  as  a  channel 
tor  business-community  projecu. 

As  Jones  Bsys:  "It's  fun  to  be  involved  In 
building  something  worthwhile  clvicaUy. 
Just  as  it's  more  fun  to  buUd  a  busineas  than 
to  run  It  after  it  is  well  establlahed."  Adds 
Dutton  Brookfleld.  president  of  tJnltog  Co-, 
add  chairman  of  the  sports  authority  that  is 
responsible  for  tbe  new  stadium  ^  "We've 
traveled  around  the  cj^untry  and  have  seen 
what  leadership  has  done  elscwberc.  We 
realized  that  by  organizing  the  power  struc- 
ture we  could  get  things  done." 
Place  to  live 

Getting  things  done  means  helping  Kan- 
sas City  grow.  Beyond  that,  as  In  moet  cities, 
tbe  leaders  bsve  done  little  thinking  about 
tbe  kind  of  city  they  want.  Still,  the  pat- 
tern these  men  are  following  is  much  like 
that  other  progressive  good-stsed  cities  have 
hit  upon.  It  means  providing  the  transpor- 
tation, recreation,  and  medical  care — the 
services  and  amenities — that  make  a  city 
comfortable  for  It*  realdenU  and  attractive 
to  outsiders. 

The  mayor  has  not  only  hired  economic 
coosulUnts.  but  U  thinking  about  setting 
up  a  Civic  Coals  Commissloo  to  help  the 
city  determine  where  it  wanU  to  go  and 
bow  to  get  there.  Even  now.  the  eignposu 
are  up. 

T*wo  years  ago.  the  Kempers  built  the  33- 
story  Commerce  Tower,  the  tallest  structure 
In  Missouri  and  th*  shiniest  of  some  new 
downtown  additions.  They  include:  Ten- 
Main  Center,  a  •14-mimon.  ao-story  office 
building  and  parking  garage;  the  M-mlUlon 
WaddeU  ft  Reed  building.  aUo  30  Btoriea;  the 
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Ift-story  Vtsta  d«l  Rio  apartmenU-  and  tb* 
$34-mllUon  fMleroJ  offlc«  building. 

These  buildings  are  maJclng  an  impact,  but 
the  downtown  area*  U  atlll  dull  ud  grmj, 
and  lacks  flnt-rate  abopptng  and  entertain- 
ment. 

n.  mucmr  poe  KTcsouts 

By  far  Che  most  potentially  uplifting  In* 
Ouence  on  downtown  growtb  la  Hallmark'B 
Crown  Center.  Donald  Hall  decided  to  back 
U  "ae  a  means  of  moving  sizable  numbers  of 
people  into  the  core  of  the  city." 

Signboard  Bill,  a  Kansas  City  eyesore, 
will  be  replaced  by  a  complex  of  buildings 
In  a  setting  of  parks,  malls,  fount&lns, 
plazas,  and  pedeatrl&n  bridges.  It  will  take 
15  years  to  complete. 

Kansas  City  Is  also  trying  to  forge  ahead 
In  Kuch  fundamental  serrlcas  as  health  and 
education.  A  driving  force  In  the  "people" 
area  Is  Homer  Wadsworth.  president  of  the 
Kaoaas  City  school  board  A  controversial 
civic  gadfly  who  baa  sometimes  Irrltatad 
business  leaders,  W&dsworth  exercises  lever- 
age from  his  poet  as  executive  director  of 
the  city's  "little  Ford  Foundation" — Uu 
Kansas  City  Assn.  of  Trusta  and  Fotmda- 
tlons. 

Tm  nji/ormation 

Wodsworth  uses  foundation  funds  to  fi- 
nance projects  in  health,  welfare,  education, 
cultural  actlvltlea.  and  social  science  re- 
search. One  of  his  pet  projects  Is  the  coedl- 
cal  center.  He  worked  to  transform  Ifercy 
Hospital,  a  children's  Institution.  Into  a 
t«achlng  boepttal.  He  also  helped  upgrade 
the  city's  Oeneral  Hoepltal.  and  remove  It 
from  politics  by  setting  up  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration to  run  It. 

The  oorporatlon  U  beaded  by  Nathan 
Stark,  group  vice-prealdent  of  operations  at 
Hallmark.  He  and  Wadsworth  are  wcvklng 
to  add  a  medical  and  dental  school  to  the 
medical  Institutions  already  on  "Medical 
Hill."  Btark  thinks  the  very  fact  that  bla 
company  permits  so  much  outside  work  U 
meaningful  for  Kansas  City:  "Top  manage- 
ment  no  longer  thinks  It  is  a  complete  drain 
on  their  execucivea  '  time.  They  have  come 
to  the  enlightened  viewpoint  that  It  Is  good 
for  both  the  executive  and  for  the  com- 
pany's public  Image  " 

The  burgeoning  medical  center  lllustratea 
other  chaiiges  m  the  local  buslneea  atutude. 
tfiw  aS  the  outcries  over  "federal  domlnA- 
tton"  that  once  stirred  the  leaders  have  b«en 
heard  over  the  (l.B-mlUlon  In  urban  renewal 
funda  that  aided  Uxtd  clearance  for  the  cen- 
ter's expuulon. 

Stimulating 

The  dty  has  Itaetf  invested  M-milUon  In 
urban  renewal,  and  brought  In  a  total  of 
•3a-iniUlon  in  federal  aid.  A.  J.  Harmon, 
renewal  authority  director,  thinks  this  effort 
hAs  stimulated  some  tSOO-mllUon  of  the  pri- 
vate inveetment  taking  place. 

Like  moat  other  cities.  Kansas  City  wants 
and  needs  all  the  ouUlde  help  It  can  get. 
And  It  isn't  a  matter  of  going  only  to  Waab- 
Ington.  Efforts  to  upgrade  the  University 
of  Mlsaourl  at  Kansas  City  hinge  on  talking 
a  rurally  dominated  state  legislature  into 
doing  something  helpful  for  the  state's 
second  largest  dty. 

Blchard  BoUlng,  Kansas  Ctty's  liberal  con- 
greeaman.  ha«  channeled  a  great  deal  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  his  city.    His  moat  recent  trophy 
Is  the  IM-mlUlon  federal  office  building. 
Biff  spenders 

Kansas  City's  new  qilrit  should  not  be  con- 
strued, however,  ae  Just  lusting  after  hand- 
outs. Several  oKmths  a^.  the  electorate 
voted  tt50-mllllan  bonding  authority  to  pay 
for  expanding  their  airport.  And  a  new 
Jackson  County  bond  issue  will  Include 
money  for  a  TS^OOO-aeat  football  stadium  and 
other  capital  improvement* — the  first  bond 
lasue  in  the  county  since  Harry  S.  Truman 
was  presiding  Judge  In  the  early  1030a. 

Kansas  City  Chiefs'  owner  Lamar  Hunt,  a 
transplanted   Texan,   has    promised   to  help 


with  the  football  stadltun — by  either  buying 
the  bonds  or  alnging  a  long-term  lease  on  the 
stadium.  Construction  of  a  proposed  base- 
ball stadium  must  wait  on  word  from  Kansas 
City  Athletics  owner  Charlea  O.  Fluoley,  who 
may  well  nxive  his  team  to  aome  other  dty 
when  his  lease  expires  this  year. 

What  up-to-date  Ksnaas  City  is  getting 
Is  leadership.  The  only  question  Is  whether 
its  qtianuty  nearly  enough  ^proachea  Its 
quality.  Some,  like  pasrt  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce president  John  Latabaw.  worry  that 
the  leaderahlp  base  Is  too  narrow.  "We're 
hltUn^  the  same  people  over  and  over."  he 
says. 

But  Mayor  Davis  Is  opUmUUc.  "If  you 
have  talent«d  people  and  the  proper  spirit 
tn  your  community."  the  maycn-  saya,  "you 
can  have  anything  else." 


Towboftl  L««  C^Bffc  Soof ht  by 
Barf*  Lwe* 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KxirracKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ONTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  13,  1967 

l&i.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
benefits  of  low-coet  water  transportation 
to  Industry  and  agriculture  In  Kentucky 
and  other  States  along  the  Nation's  In- 
land waterway  system  are  well  known 
to  my  colleagues.  The  remarkable  tech- 
nology improvement*  made  In  recent 
years  by  Inland  shipyards  are  less  well 
known,  but  they  follow  the  same  general 
tir^d  to  larger  Tolume  and  lower  unit 
cost  found  In  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

Larger  and  more  powerful  towboats 
launched  by  Ohio  River  shipyards,  for 
Instance,  are  now  capable  of  pushing 
floatlUas  of  barges  of  40,000  tons,  equiv- 
alent to  some  of  the  largest  bulk  ocean 
freighters.  Technological  progress  on 
the  Inland  waterways  has  created  a  prob- 
lem wrth  the  wording  of  section  303<  b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  but  legis- 
lation is  now  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  modernize  certain 
restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemptions  to  inland  barge 
lines. 

On  Sunday.  April  3,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  published  cm 
analysis  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Teeple,  busi- 
ness edtlor  of  the  Times,  of  the  problem 
facing  the  inland  waterway  Industry. 
The  story  notes  that  if  the  barge  lines  are 
forced  to  break  up  the  large  economical 
tows,  coats  will  increase  and  rates  will 
have  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Floyd  Blaske,  president  of  Amer* 
lean  CtMcnmerclal  Lines,  Is  quoted  as 
noting  that  this  Is  not  In  the  economic 
interests  of  Louisville  and  Kentucky. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  Mr.  Teeple'B  article,  hereto- 
fore referred  to.  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Down   TO   BtrsiHias — Buox    Liwcs   Boxxmq 
TowaoAT-Law  Obangk 
(By  Charles  S.  Teeple) 

Barge  llnea  are  seeking  a  change  in  a  law 


that  reetrlcts  the  mixing  of  cargoes  tn  a  tow. 

Bills  calling  for  the  change  have  been  tn. 
troduced  in  Congreaa  during  the  last  two 
weeks. 

That  was  about  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  was  upholding  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  whlch>^ad  told  the  barge 
lines.  In  effect,  that  their  remedy  should 
come  from  a  change  In  the  law  by  Congress 
rather  than  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
present  law  by  the  ICC. 

The  change  in  the  law  Is  being  sought  so 
that  barge  lines  can  take  advantage  of  the 
larger  tows  they're  now  able  to  handle,  said 
Floyd  H.  Blaijke.  president  of  American  Com- 
mercial Lines.  Inc.,  the  Jeffersonvllle  firm 
that  la  the  largest  inland  water  carrier  in  the 
U3.  In  terms  of  revenue. 

"We  have,  through  development  and  in- 
novation, been  able  to  Increase  the  capacity 
of  barges  and  boats."  Blaske  said.  "It's  only 
through  this  efDclency  that  we've  been  able 
to  maintain  or  reduce  rates  over  the  last  20 
years." 

aOUX  CABCOBB   CXXM7TXD 

"Hie  Ttansportatlon  Act  of  1940  brought 
the  domestic  water-carrier  Industry  under 
regulation.  Exemption  from  regulation  was 
provided  for  certain  types  of  cargoes,  such  as 
bulk  and  liquid  oommodltlee. 

Bulk  oommodltles  are  such  Items  as  oool, 
sand  and  gravel.  Iron  ore.  salt  and  grain 

The  I(MO  act  provided  that  regulated  and 
unregulated  oommodltlea  couldn't  both  be 
ahlpped  In  a  "single  vessel."  Nor  could 
more  than  three  exempt  commodities  be 
ahlpped  in  a  single  vessel. 

The  question  of  whether  a  barge  tow  Is  a 
single  vessel  or  a  group  of  several  vessels  is 
answered  by  this  sentence  In  the  act: 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  two 
or  more  vessels  while  navigated  as  a  unit 
ahaii  be  considered  to  be  a  single  vessel." 

This  Is  the  provision  that  the  barge  lines 
want  eliminated  from  the  law. 

BILLS  aaa  dvtbooucxd 

Sen.  Warren  O.  Ifagnuaon.  D-Waah..  In- 
troduced ICarch  16  at  the  request  of  water- 
carrier  Interests  a  bill  to  accomplish  this. 
Sen.  Vance  Hartke.  D-Ind..  Joined  Uognuson 
in  the  introduction.  Rep^  Sarle  Cabell. 
D-Tex.,  introduced  »n  Identical  bill  in  the 
House  March  33. 

"That  provision  was  all  right  when  we  were 
moving  tows  like  this."  Blaske  said,  showing 
a  picture  taken  around  1040  of  a  towt>oat 
pushing  eight  barges,  each  loaded  with  about 
&00  or  8O0  tons  of  cargo. 

"The  average  tow  today  runs  from  IS 
barges  and  34.000  tons  on  the  Ohio  Blver. 
where  It  is  canalized,  up  to  ao  or  SS  barges 
carrying  40,000  to  55,000  tons  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  (between  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans) "  Blaske  said. 

Other  modes  of  transportation  have  taken 
advantage  of  technological  improvements,  be 
pointed  out.  Railroads  have  jumbo  freight 
cars,  airlines  have  increased  the  size  of  their 
planes  so  they  can  carry  about  300  passen- 
gers Instead  of  31  and  a  correspondingly 
larger  ammint  of  freight,  and  trucks  arc  now 
operating  with  tandem  trailers. 

"Water  carriers  have  done  the  aame  thing 
to  keep  costs  from  rising  to  the  point  where 
sharp  increases  in  rates  would  be  needed." 
Blaske  said.  Larger  navigational  facilities 
have  made  it  practical  to  increase  the  horse- 
power of  towboats  and  the  capidty  of  barges 

CODVT   trPHOUlS  BTTLXNC 

The  cargo-mixing  restrictions,  however, 
sometimes  make  it  difficult  to  assemble  a 
large  tow  that  falls  within  the  requirements. 
Blaske  said. 

The  barge  lines  had  been  operating  under 
an  Interpretation  that  pemUtted  mixing  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  The  ICC  ruled 
against  that  interpretation  and  It  was  that 
ruling  that  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  March 

ao. 

"If  we  are  forced  to  separate  our  tows. 
which  would  result  In  smaller  tows,  increas- 
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log  our  costs.  In  time  we  would  b*  forced  to 
increase  rates,"  Blaske  said. 

"This  probably  would  be  followed  by  rats 
increases  in  other  forms  of  tranaportatlosu 
This  would  not  happen  ovemight.  but  I  fetf 
that  within  a  period  of  a  few  yean  we'd  bs 
forced  into  a  rate-increase  situation." 

The  president  of  American  Commercial 
Lines  said  water  transportation  has  been  a 
key  to  much  of  the  Industrial  development 
that  has  taken  place  In  Louisville. 

"Because  Louisville  Is  a  port  dty.  all  trans- 
portstlon  rat«s  to  and  from  Louisville  are 
kept  at  a  reasonable  amount  by  the  avail- 
ability of  water  transportation,"  Blaske 
noted. 

The  rallroods.  which  have  been  rivals  of 
barge  lines  for  a  century,  haven't  commented 
on  the  proposed  legislation. 

Principal  legal  officers  of  railroads  will 
meet  in  Washington  AprU  19  and  30  to  dis- 
cuss current  legislation.  The  amendment 
to  the  mixing  rtile  "doubtless. will  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time."  said  W.  L.  Orubbs. 
vice  president  for  law  for  the  LoulsvtUe  ft 
Kaahviile  Ballroad. 


Who  Is  tke  VilfiaB  ■  Firearm  Re^latioB? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  AmrzoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1967 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arlaona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  a  carb<Hi  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  a  Washington  paper  was  sent 
to  me.  Mr.  Ben  Avery,  a  highly  re- 
spected Arizona  journalist  and  a  delegate 
to  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime, 
forcefully  describes  his  opposition  to  the 
Federal  regtilatton  of  firearms: 

Arux.  6.   1967. 
Mr.  J.  R.  WroGiNs. 
Editor  and  Execvtlrt  Vice  Prttident. 
The  Wojhinffton  Poet. 
ISIS  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Sni :  I  am  concluding  a  two-week  visit 
to  Washington,  having  come  here  as  a  dele- 
gate from  my  state  to  the  President's  confer- 
enoe  on  crime.  During  that  time  I  have  been 
reading  both  the  Poet  and  the  Star  as  I  am 
a  newspaperman  of  35  years  In  my  state  of 
Arizona.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  Z  am  not 
writing  this  as  a  "letter  to  the  editor"  but 
to  express  my  deep  concern  over  what  seems 
to  be  your  "sacred  oow"  and  the  damage  It 
Is  doing  to  our  profession. 

I  refer  to  your  attacks  on  the  National  Rlfls 
Association  and  your  deliberate  distortion  in 
your  news  columns  of  the  firearms  problem. 

I  fiupose  you  have  the  right  to  attack  any 
organhEstlon  with  which  you  disagree,  but 
when  you  publish  editorial  cartoons  such  as 
that  this  morning  you  libel  more  than  800,- 
000  citizens  who  have  a  right  to  express  their 
opinion  to  their  congressmen — a  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  same  First  Amendment  that 
gives  you  the  right  of  a  free  press.  If  the 
right  of  a  free  press  is  ever  destroyed  In  our 
country  it  wtU  be  as  a  result  of  such  abuses 
as  this. 

Z  was  appointed  to  our  state  crime  com- 
mission because  of  my  experience  and  back- 
ground as  a  reporter  covering  police,  courts 
and  our  state  capltol  and  legislature  over  a 
period  of  some  36  years.  But  for  a  time  dur- 
ing the  depression  to  help  a  t^O-a-wMk  re- 
porter eat.  I  also  worked  as  a  part-time  dei>- 
uty  0.S.  marshal.  And  I  am  a  lifetime  mem- 
ber of  the  NaUonal  Rifle  Association,  and 
have  been  active  In  Its  program  of  training 
millions  of  young  people  in  the  safe  and  re- 


sponsible handling  of  firearms,  and  of  aiding 
the  training  of  our  police.  I  am  a  member  of 
lu  board  of  directors  and  executive  commit- 
tee. I  have  DO  Interest  In  politics  and  have 
refused  many  political  offers  as  has  the  great 
newspaper  publisher  who  employs  me.  Eu- 
gene C,  Pulllam.  Nor  do  I  have  any  Interest 
in  publicity.  I  hope  this  will  help  eatabllab 
my  sincerity  of  purpose. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  any  favors  for 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  I  am  asking 
you  to  do  a  favor  to  all  of  the  newspaper- 
men in  our  nation  and  report  the  actions  of 
this  organization  and  others  fairly.  As  the 
major  organ  of  Information  in  our  nation's 
capltol  on  which  our  congressmen  depend 
Sot  news,  you  owe  this  to  all  of  us. 

You  missed  a  good  story  to  promote  a  so- 
lution to  the  flrearms  problem  yesterday  by 
not  covering  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  NHA. 

The  board: 

1.  Adopted  a  resolution  asking  President 
Johnson  and  the  State  Department  to  place 
an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
arms  except  for  sporting  and  target  shooting 
or  arms  of  historic  value  with  these  being 
controlled  by  a  review  board.  This  would 
keep  out  the  %*M  pistols,  the  bsAookos, 
anti-taak  guns,  tic.,  and  cheap  rifles.  The 
NRA  has  been  urging  this  for  three  years. 
now  It  demands  that  it  be  done.  And  I 
might  point  out  that  Senator  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy proposed  similar  action  tn  a  bill  In 
congress  in  19S8,  to  force  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  do  this.  No  new  legislation  Is 
Deeded  as  the  Mutual  Security  Act  gives  th« 
State  Department  and  the  President  com- 
plete power  to  control  every  import  of  flre- 
arms. 

3.  The  board  recommended  a  biU  to  con- 
trol Interstate  shipment  of  pistols,  and  re- 
Iterated  Its  support  of  making  all  interstate 
shipment  of  flrearma  by  licensed  dealers  and 
manufacturers  in  violation  of  slate  law  a 
federal  offense. 

These  actions  received  no  mention  tn  the 
Post.  Nor  has  our  position  ever  been  pre- 
sented fairly.  The  Post  apparently  has 
taken  upon  Itself  the  mission  of  determining 
what  Is  good  for  the  country  and  believes 
that  any  means  Justlflas  its  ends.  I  submit, 
air  this  is  not  the  role  of  a  newspaper  nor  Is 
it  the  mlsBton  of  Journalism. 

I  guess  It  was  too  much  to  expect  you  to 
cover  the  fine  speech  of  General  Wallace 
Greene,  a  commandant  of  the  VS.  Marines, 
about  the  years  of  co-operation  between  the 
NRA  and  the  Marine  Corps  In  promoting 
training  (or  our  young  men  who  have  the 
duty  of  defending  our  country  against  its 
enemies  with  rifles.  And  at  his  fear  that 
while  we  are  winning  against  the  Cong,  we 
may  be  losing  to  them  here  at  home. 

This  already  is  too  long.  But  Z  must  men- 
tion that  I  have  been  appalled  by  the  lack  of 
respect  for  the  law.  for  the  authority  of  the 
law  enforcement  officer,  and  the  newspaper 
support  of  apparent  efforts  to  encourage  civil 
rights  leaders  to  deliberately  disobey  laws  la 
order  to  create  "Incidents".  It  is  no  wonder 
you  have  more  than  300  vacancies  in  your 
police  department.  Apparently  It  Is  only 
because  of  your  much-abused  police  retire- 
ment system  that  you  are  able  to  keep  any 
policemen. 

Washington  Is  the  heart  of  our  nation. 
We  should  be  able  to  use  It  as  an  example. 
It  Is  with  a  heavy  heart  filled  with  concern 
for  my  children  and  grandchildren  that  Z  go 
home  tomorrow  for  I  know  of  no  other  city 
•o  filled  with  crime,  corruption  and  fear.  As 
I  turn  west,  however.  I  have  the  Batlsfactlon 
of  knowing  I  will  fly  over  more  than  300 
cities  with  no  firearms  controls  that  never 
had  a  single  murder  last  year;  over  31  states 
that  did  not  have  as  many  as  Washington. 

Thank  you. 

Bek  Avkst. 

PB. — I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  to  my 
senator,  Paul  Pannin,  who  was  my  guest  at 
last  nlghu  banquet  and  to  Representatlvs 
Sam  Stelger  who  is  on  the  D.C.  Committee. 


Deatk  af  C  Makloa  KUm 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  scorr 

or  rsMffSTLVANXa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1967 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoits  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  of  April  3.  1967.  dealing  with 
the  death  of  C.  M&hlon  Kline,  the  head 
of  the  SX..  &  F.  drug  firm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows : 

O.  Mahlon  KiJNE  Ehxs  AT  80 — RzAS  or 
S.K.  A.  P-  Dkdo  Pikm 

C.  Mablon  Kline,  honorary  chairman  of 
Smith  KUne  &  Preach  Laboratories,  died  to- 
day at  his  home.  Wiliiow  lake  Parm,  In 
Ambler.     He  was  M. 

He  was  associated  more  than  60  years  with 
the  company.  Z>urlng  that  time  he  partici- 
pated tn  sweeping  changes  which  made  the 
firm  one  of  the  nation's  leading  producers  of 
prescription  drugs  with  annual  sales  of  more 
than  asOO  mlllloti. 

In  1851  he  received  the  Procter  medal  of 
the  Philadelphia  Drug  Exchange,  which  cited 
him  for  his  role  in  "the  creaUon  and  de- 
velopment of  therapeutic  substances  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  alleviaUon 
of  human  suffering." 

Mr.  KUne  also  was  known  as  a  philan- 
thropist and  sportsman. 

Slender  and  straight,  with  twinkling  eyes, 
Mr.  KUne  had  a  knack  for  putting  people 
at  ease. 

The  effect  of  hU  pleasing  persooaltty  on 
an  audience  could  be  easUy  seen  when  he 
attended  company  functloiu. 

HIS   Amncx  TO   TotrrH 

His  advice  to  aznbltfous  young  men  and 
women  was  that  Lbey  choose  their  goal  early 
In  life.  But  he  warned  that  tixe  choice  abould 
be  a  field  well-Uked. 

"If  a  youth  likes  the  work  he  Is  doing. 
hell  naturally  Uke  whatever  he  comes  Into 
contact  with  In  these  endeavors, "  Mr.  Klins 
said. 

"And."  he  added,  "hell  make  everything 
fit  Into  the  pattern  he  Is  molding. " 

80KH    KMMM  OT    IISO 

Mr.  Kline  foUowed  this  theory  and  went 
on  to  an  outstanding  career  In  carrying  on 
a  buslnesa  started  by  his  father  In  a  small 
downtown  apothecary. 

He  was  bom  In  Philadelphia  on  May  39, 
1880.  the  only  son  of  Mahloa  N.  and  Isadora 
EmlUe  Unger  Kline.  At  14.  he  became  the 
youngest  person  to  have  climbed  Mt.  Blanc, 
in  the  Alps  between  Prance  and  Italy. 

He  was  graduated  from  William  Penn 
Charter  School  and  went  on  to  Tale  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  from  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  In  1901. 

During  his  summer  vacations  and  other 
tlms  off  from  school,  bs  worked  in  tbe 
SKAT  laboratories. 

A  year  after  graduation.  Mr.  KUns  Joined 
his  father's  Arm  as  a  chemist  tn  the  analyti- 
cal department.  In  ID  10  be  was  elected  a 
Ttce  president  and  lu  1831  he  became  presi- 
dent. 

SVT  trr  coMTAKT  Las 

Mr.  Kilns  felt  that  the  company  n*eded 
a  researcb  laboratory  of  its  own  and  set 
about  organlaing  one.  In  1998,  tbe  firm  was 
reorganised. 

Before  that  It  had  been  chiefly  a  wh<riesaler 
of  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  supplies.  Under 
the  reorganization,  the  wholesale  division  be- 
came a  fubtfdiary  and  the  parent  oompanf 
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became  Smith  Eime  &  Freadi  laboratories. 
Tbe  parent  compftjay'i  function  was  the  dla- 
eovery  and  development  of  new  drugs. 

It  waa  Mr.  Kline  who  conceived  of  Intro- 
ducing new  phannaceutlcfti  product*  to  phy- 
slcUna  by  aendtng  aaxnples  through  the  maU. 
Thi3  waa  In  the  1930e.  It  la  now  a  oonilDoa 
practice. 

In  1900.  Mr.  KUne  donated  110  mUUon  to 
Tale  Unlveralty  for  a  new  sclentiflc  center. 
He  ttlBo  donated  %3&0.0OCi  to  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science  for  a  phar- 
macology laboratory  and  •2O0.OD0  for  a  sci- 
ence building  at  Che«tDut  Bill  Academy,  in 
memory  of  hU  fattier. 

Through  the  years,  he  contributed  to 
•cbools.  hoapltala  azMl  Indtvtduala  in  the  area. 
WAS  roMS  or  oirrDOoaa 

Mr  Kline  wae  fond  of  the  outdoor*.  H« 
liked  flowers,  ai>d  hla  farm  near  PblladelphlA 
and  plantation  in  Georgia  were  abowplaces. 
He  liked  bunting  and  he  bred  and  rac«d 
horsea. 

Hla  thorou^brvd,  "Whaddon  Chaae."  won 
the  Orazkd  National  and  Brooke  Sweepetakea 
at  Bttlmont  in  1931},  and  hla  racing  colors 
were  flown  at  tracks  throughout  the  country. 

Aa  a  horaebreeder  and  boraeman,  Mr.  Kline 
was  aaaoctated  with  the  Coaching  Club,  the 
Jockey  Club,  the  Committee  of  Twenty,  the 
Maater  of  Pox  Hounds  Aaaociatlon  of  America, 
the  NatlonAl  Steeplechaae  and  Hunt  Asso- 
ciation, the  Penncylvanla  Horscbreeders  Aa- 
•oclaiton  ahd  the  Turt  and  Field  Club. 

OTHga    avTIl,IATIOnS 

He  was  on  the  honorary  roll  of  the  Tnt 
Troop.  PhlladelphU  aty  Oaralry.  During 
World  war  I  he  served  in  ttie  Field  ArtUlerr 
Offlocrs'  Ti«inlng  School. 

Mr.  Kline  was  a  member  of  St.  Paul'*  Epis- 
copal Church,  Cbeatout  Hill. 

He  waa  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Club, 
Midday  Club,  Peollyn  Ctub  and  Delta  Pal 
Fraternity. 

He  aJao  waa  an  active  member  of  thm 
PrankUn  ZxiatHuto  for  more  than  60  yeva. 

BCr.  Kline,  a  bachekw,  la  survlTed  by  a 
alster,  Mrs.  T.  Carrlck  Jordan. 


Romaey  Talk  •■  Vieteun  InproTcd 
1M8  Q«Dcet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   ICZCHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1967 
Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
widespread  favorable  acceptance  of  Gov. 
Oeorge  Romney's  views  on  Vietnam  as 
expresBed  In  hla  Hartford.  Conn.,  ad- 
dress a  few  days  ago  la  reflected  In  a 
column  by  Richard  Wilson  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  yesterday. 

Afl  pointed  out  by  Columnist  WUaon, 
any  va^eness  by  Governor  Romney  tn 
this  area  has  been  dispelled  by  the  Hart- 
ford speech.  Without  question  the  ad- 
dress greatly  enhanced  the  position  of 
our  Michigan  Governor  In  the  field  of 
presidential  possibilities. 
Mr.  Wilson's  column  follows: 
The  Oeorge  Romney  who  spoke  on  Vietnam 
la  Hartford.  Conn.,  waa  not  distantly  related 
to  the  fumbling,  imprecise  pc^tlctaa  who  a 
year  a^  did  himself  heavy  damage  at  a 
national  govemors'  conference  by  taking 
both  aides  of  the  queatlon. 

President  Johnson.  Jubilant  over  Romney's 
■upport  for  his  policy,  had  an  explanation: 
When  Romney  learned  Just  a  little  about  the 


problem,  possibly  from  Just  one  $8,000'a- 
year  adviser,  he  virtually  endorsed  the  Jolin- 
son  policy.  TTie  President's  Jubilation,  how- 
ever, may  be  premature.  The  range  of  Rom- 
ney's advice  on  Vietnam  oert&lnly  far  ax- 
ceeded  that  of  a  single  »8,000  expert  by  at 
leart  the  oiargin  of  Gov.  Nelaon  A.  Rocke- 
feller, who  gives  hla  oounsel  to  Romney  free 
of  charge. 

If  Romney  la,  aa  seema  to  be  indicated,  the 
single  Republican  most  likely  to  be  able  to 
beat  Johnson  In  1968.  he  Increased  that  like- 
lihood by  hla  Hartford  speech,  and  this  can- 
not tie  good  news  for  Johnson. 

Romney  succeeded  In  achieving  a  deli- 
cate balance  of  dove-like  hawklahneas  which 
even  President  Johnson  could  envy  and 
which  proved  pl«aaing  to  every  school  of 
thought  In  hiB  own  party,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  that  repreaented  by  Sen.  Mark 
Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

The  speech  has  thus  changed  the  nature 
of  the  contest  for  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nomination  in  a  way  which  may  be 
ominoxu  for  Johnson.  Not  a  single  leading 
contender  for  the  nomination  deairea  to 
mnke  bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to  a  favor- 
able conclusion  a  direct  lasue.  This  la  un- 
questionably reassuring  to  majority  senti- 
ment In  the  Republican  party  which  clearly 
favors  no  outcome  of  the  war  until  It  can 
be  a  constructive  one. 

Republicans  who  were  uneasy  about  Rom- 
ney on  this  point,  and  they  were  nuzneroua. 
now  have  reassurance  that  the  Michigan 
governor  knows  what  be  la  talking  about. 
that  ha  can  be  trusted  with  the  presidency 
If  the  Vietnam  war  la  not  finished  by  elec- 
tion day.  and  under  him  the  OOP  would  not 
seal  iu  OnaJ  doom  by  meandering  Into  a 
peace- at-any- price  position. 

This  brand  of  Republicans  Is  saying  that 
Lf  Romney  con  be  aa  successful  In  defining 
the  real  Issues  with  Johnson  as  he  has  been 
In  deAnlng  what  is  not  at  issue,  the  Michi- 
gan governor  will  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
restoring  his  lead  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation. 

Vagueneas  and  Imprecision  have  been  the 
curses  of  Romney's  campaign  for  the  preal- 
dency,  but  he  has  now  shown  there  Is  some- 
thing more  btiiind  his  firm  and  clean-cut 
visage  than  good  Intentions  and  noble 
thoughta.  Romney  had  a  hard  choice  be- 
tween rlaklng  the  obvious  dangers  of  taking 
a  clear  position  on  Vietnam  and  continuing 
to  suffer  the  attrition  which  mode  htm  sec- 
ond choice  for  the  nomination  behind  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixc»i. 

It  now  appears  that,  politically  speaking 
and  aside  frcum  the  validity  ot  bU  convic- 
tions, Romney  made  the  right  choice.  He 
has  at  least  regained  the  interest  and  re- 
spect of  middle-of-the-road  Republicans  who 
bad  to  turn  back  to  Nixon  to  find  an  alter- 
n»ttve  If  Romney's  waverings  were  to  con- 
tinue. 

Having  gotten  over  the  Vietnam  hurdle. 
Romney's  next  problem  is  to  convince  Nlxon- 
incimed  southern  Republican  politicians 
that  he  la  conservative  enough  without  los- 
ing the  support  of  more  libera  northerners. 
The  Ooldwater  South.  im>w  transferring  Its 
affections  to  Nixon,  is  the  chief  barrier  to 
Roomey's  nomination.  He  will  go  there  now. 
In  a  continuance  at  bis  campaign  without 
the  handicap  of  a  wavering  position  on  the 
Vietnam  war  In  an  area  which  supports  the 
war  for  reasons  of  old-fashioned  patriotism. 
Romney's  handicap  in  the  South  Is  that 
his  failure  to  support  Ooldwater  in  IM4,  like 
the  old  folks  In  Dixie.  Is  not  forgotten.  The 
10  southern  and  border  state*  have  430  dele- 
gates of  the  necessary  667  majority  In  the 
Republican  convention,  with  a  strong  pre- 
disposition toward  Nlxon. 

The  Michigan  governor's  greatest  asset, 
whether  in  the  South  or  elsewhere,  la  the  Im- 
pression that  he  has  a  better  chance  to  beat 
Jonaon  than  Nlxon.  The  speech  on  Vietnam 
will  have  to  undergo  the  teat  of  the  pubUc 
opinion  polls  on  whether  or  not  it  entuinced 


hla  present  favorable  poaltlon  over  Johnaon 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  voters. 

It  Is  the  general  conclusion  now  that  the 
speech  ahould  have  done  this.  A  number  ot 
outstanding  Republican  leodefB  will  be  sur- 
prised, not  to  say  alarmed.  U  It  did  not. 


IitmB  Doctor  Holpt  Boracd  VS.  SoMieri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PBirNSTLVAirXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  13.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  heart- warming  storr  by 
Milton  Friedman,  of  the  Jewish  Tele- 
graphic Agency,  which  tells  of  the  won- 
derful assistance  which  an  Israeli  Army 
surgeon  is  supplying  to  US.  soldiers  who 
have  been  burned  In  Vietnam. 
Camtal  Spott-icht — IsRAXu  Z>x7roK  TkXATa 
VS.  Napalm  Victims 
<By  Mlltoa  Friedman) 

United  States  soldiers  burned  In  Viet  Nam 
are  being  treated  in  Wsalilngton  at  Walter 
Reed  HojtpltAl  by  a  skilled  Israeli  Army  sur- 
geon.  Lt.  Col.  Ami  Ollndl,  who  helped  heal 
Israeli  troops  wounded  by  napalm  during 
the  Slnai-Suex  war  of  IB&d. 

The  Israeli  colonel  was  not  always  a  physi- 
cian. A  aoldier  of  the  Baganah  and  the 
famed  "Olvati"  brigade  in  104S,  be  zoee  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  aaw  men  suffer  and  die. 
Today.  Oiladl  is  so  troubled  by  the  hor- 
rendous effects  of  napalm  that  lie  has  made 
known  his  willingness  to  taJte  a  voluntary 
Israeli  medical  team  to  Viet  Nam  If  such 
aid  were  requested  by  Saigon — but  only  to 
treat  civilian  victims,  whether  pro-Sslgon, 
pro-Vlet  Cong,  or  merely  innocent  bystand- 
ers. The  doctor  is  tormented  by  the  knowl- 
edge that,  although  the  troops  get  treatment, 
thousands  of  women  and  children  are  dying 
without  adequate  care  for  napalm  burns. 

Ollodl's  concern,  as  a  humanitarian  raised 
tn  the  Sabra  tradition.  Is  such  that  he  hopes 
to  initiate  in  Israel  a  "Burn  Center"  modeled 
after  the  VS.  Army's  Brooke  Hospital  in 
Texas.  No  one  knows  where  the  finances 
woxild  come  from.  But  Glladl  la  painfully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  lotest  technologi- 
cal refinements  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
He  wants  to  prepare  for  treatment  of  Israelis 
should  the  Near  East  be  turned  Into  another 
Viet  Nam  and  pitiful  burn  victims  cry  out 
for  help. 

naST     TO     ftZACK     BDEZ 

In  1956,  OUadi  waa  the  first  Israeli  Army 
physician  to  reach  the  Suee  Canal  sone.  Bt 
also  helped  save  the  Uvea  of  wounded  Egyp- 
tian soldiers  as  a  surgeon  at  the  captured 
Egyptian  military  hospital  at  El-Arlsh.  He 
later  became  chief  sxirgeon  of  the  Israel  Army 
Southern  C<Knmand.  At  Beersheba  b« 
opened  the  Negev  Central  Hospital  In  1&60. 
Israeli  Bedouin  Arabs  know  GUadl  oa  the 
man  who  healed  many  burned  by  the  primi- 
tive Negev  compfirea. 

The  medical  skills  that  made  Glladl  the 
Deputy  Surgeon- General  of  the  Isra«l  Army 
are  being  used  at  Walter  Reed  to  rehabilitate 
some  of  the  most  pathetic  bum  casualties  of 
service  in  Viet  Nam.  Dr.  Olla<ll"s  proflaency 
In  restorative  plastic  surgery  has  been  recog- 
nixed  by  senior  VS.  Army  surgeons  lo  the 
oourae  of  hla  unique  service  aa  the  only 
Israeli  Army  surgeon  to  wear  the  surgical 
gown  of  the  US,  Army. 

GUadl  baa  treated  not  only  napalm  vlc- 
tlma,  accidentally  wounded  by  their  own  sir 
support,  but  siBO  the  typical  Viet  Cong-ln- 
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lilcted  high  velocity  wounds  from  gunshot. 
■hrapnel,  and  mines.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Onited  Slates  by  the  Israeli  Army  to  Join  the 
surgical  research  unit  at  Brooke  Hospital, 
rort  Sam  Houston.  Texas,  which  baa  become 
ihe  world's  most  a^lvanced  center  for  treat- 
ment of  napalm  and  other  bums. 

VATtXMTS  rLOWN  raoM  virr  nam 

Patients  at  Brooke  are  Qown  directly  from 
the  air  evacuation  hospitals  In  Viet  Nam. 
Uost  would  bave  died  ot  their  liuldlous  burns 
if  not  for  the  special  techniques  perfected  at 
Brooke  in  response  to  the  present  conflict. 
Men  with  burns  covering  as  much  as  00  to 
70  percent  of  their  bodies  are  literally  resur- 
rected by  plastic  surgery. 

After  eight  months  of  Intensive  work  on 
resloraUve  plasUc  surgery  at  Brooke.  Glladl 
was  awarded  a  VB.  Army  certificate  from 
tbe  staff  expressing  appreciation  "of  out- 
•landing  service  to  tbe  unit  and  the  fJ.S. 
Army  Medical  Service."  Be  was  eletced  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Military  Surgeons 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

OUadl  then  followed  his  patients  to  Walter 
Reed  In  Washington,  to  continue  the  recon- 
itructivs  surgery  started  In  Texas.  Tbe 
young  American  soldiers  reminded  him  of 
ttia  boys  of  the  Glvatl  Brigade  and  of  the 
Israel  Army  of  19M  and  today.  Their  quiet 
cotu-age  was  the  same. 

nacia  ibkakl  buxm  tkeatmxnt  ckntix 

OUadl's  dream  Is  of  an  laraell  center  for 
treatment  of  serious  bums.  Patients  could 
be  brought  from  all  over  Israel  by  helicop- 
ter. Victims  of  highway,  industrial,  and 
klbbutc  aoddenta  could  be  saved — along  with 
Israeli  soldiers,  aailors  and  airmen.  Re- 
search could  be  done  on  akin  substitution 
and  ths  latest  techniques  perfected  by  tbe 
U.S.  Army  used  as  a  basis  for  further  re- 
search. The  knowledge  gained  oould  l>e 
shared  with  the  United  States  and  all  na- 
tions. Meanwhile,  the  center  would  be  a 
precautionary  step  to  heal  vtctlma  of  a  pos- 
sible war.  Young  Israeli  physicians,  now 
tempted  away  from  Israeli  by  tbe  "brain 
drain.'  would  find  a  faacinatlng  new  re- 
search undertaking. 

Tbe  problem  la  to  find  the  modest  financ- 
ing required.  All  nations  spend  more  read- 
ily for  weapotu  systems  than  for  medical 
facilities.  It  aeetna  to  some  of  those  concerned 
with  healing  tbe  rlcUins. 

ana  mtsD  to  b>l»  ctmiAtn 

Glladl  was  warmly  welcomed  by  bis  Amer- 
ican ooUeagues.  He  Is  deeply  impressed  by 
American  military  medicine.  "But,"  ha 
sadly  added.  "I  am  sura  the  Vietnamese 
elvlliaa  pofmlatlon  coxild  benefit  from  similar 
treatment  to  the  extent  needed. 

A  native  of  TM  Aviv,  the  doctor  was  bom 
in  1930.  Be  la  a  dlat&nt  relaUvc  of  the 
founders  of  Kfar  Glladl  an  early  settlement 
that  bears  his  family's  name. 

As  a  aoldier  who  became  a  physician.  Dr. 
Oiladl  la  stUl  fighting.  Hla  Sahra  mpkrii 
and  native  "chutzpah"  do  not  let  him  rest 
wtien  It  la  possible  to  help  more  people, 
regardteos  of  nationality,  recover  from  burns 
and  pain  not  too  different  from  the  sAUcttotu 
suffered  by  his  fellow  Jews  during  World 
War  □. 


OdkK 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wisooNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  AprU  13.  1967 

Mr.  STEIGQ^  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  people  have  swallowed 
the  propaganda  of  tbe  Great  Society 
that  deficit  spending  is  morally  right 


and  is  sound  economics.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Memphis. 
Teim..  Press  Scimitar,  our  able  coUea«ue, 
Dan  Kditkendall  who  represents  Mem- 
phis, gave  a  moat  forthright  and  clear 
refutation  of  this  false  theory.  I  In- 
clude Mr.  KtTYKaNDALL's  letter  as  a  part 
of  the  Record  so  that  we  all  may  share 
it*  contents.  To  me  this  letter  makes 
good  sense: 

Mabch  17.19«7. 
Mr.  Chables  H.  ScMNKmn. 
Editor.  Memphis  Prema  Scimitar. 
MemphiM.  Tenn. 

To  T13X  Eorroe:  On  March  7,  1967,  Howard 
Cohn  took  strong  Isaue  with  the  stand' that 
1  have  taken  stating  that  "cooUnued  deficit 
financing  is  immoral".  Mr.  Cohn  quot«<l 
a  professor  who  made  a  Joke  of  the  dangers 
and    "immorality"   of   deficit  spending. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  deficit 
spending,  except  In  times  ot  national 
emergencies,  la  most  unwise  and  certainly 
the  Inflation  It  breeda  Is  no  Joke  to  those 
who  suffer  from  It-  Inflation.  Instead.  Is 
a  very  serious  matter  because  It  robs  our 
dollar  or  Its  purchasing  power  and.  in  actual 
fact,  "steals"  from  all  dUxena  by  cheapening 
every  dollar  they  own.  I  am  sure  that  my 
young  friend  and  hla  professor  will  agree 
that  -stealing'  la  ImmonJ.  "Stealing".  I 
believe,  by  almost  unlveraally  accepted 
definition.  U  taking  away  one's  possessions 
without  bis  consent,  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment takea  away  the  value  of  the  money 
which  belongs  to  ths  people  without  even 
the  formality  of  legislation.  It  certainly  U 
t&king  away  posseealona  without  the  con- 
sent ot  the  owner. 

Tbe  Government  sins  In  two  ways  by  eon- 
tlnually  spending  huge  amounu  of  money, 
which  It  does  not  have.  Plrst,  It  endangers 
tbe  very  future  of  our  national  existence 
since  historically  such  pracUces  have  led  to 
national  bankruptcy  and  suicide.  Second. 
the  Inflation  caused  by  wasteful  deficit 
spending  steals  moat  beavUy  from  those  who 
are  least  able  to  pay — tbe  old.  the  sick,  the 
helpless — those  on  fixed  Incomes  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  retired  on  savings 
such  OS  annultlM  and  pensions.  Are  there 
any  who  will  disagree  that  Inflation,  which 
causes  reduced  standards  of  living  and  many 
times  actual  want  among  our  retired  people. 
Is  Immoral?  As  the  young  writer  suted. 
there  are  certainly  some  eooaom^lsts.  eape- 
clally  those  who  approve  of  all  the  "Great 
Society"  programs,  who  say  that  deflctt 
spending  may  be  sound  and  that  a  little  In- 
fiatloo  U  a  good  thing.  Certainly  there  are 
times  during  national  emergencies  that  de- 
ficit spending  ts  necessary,  but  there  Is  never 
a  Ume  that  deficit  apending  U  financially 
sound.  Everyone  knows  that  continually 
spending  more  money  than  you  take  in. 
whether  an  Individual  or  a  government,  will 
eventually  lead  lo  bankruptcy.  Certainly. 
Inflation  may  put  a  few  more  paper  dollars 
In  your  pocket,  but  these  doUars  buy  leaa 
and.  not  only  Is  the  cltlaen  being  robbed,  he 
la  being  BcMously  misled  at  the  same  time. 

How  badly  pec^le  are  hurt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  deficit  spending  is  shown 
from  the  foUowlng  facts:  In  1939  our  dollar 
had  a  purchasing  power  of  100  cents,  and 
today  the  value  ot  tbe  dollar  is  about  43 
centa.  For  example,  an  individual  worker 
retiring  in  1940  with  maximum  coverage  woe 
entlUed  to  an  annual  Social  Security  pen- 
sion of  9499.30.  A  worker  retiring  today 
with  maximum  coverage  is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nual pension  of  91,230.00.  which  has  a  pur- 
chasing power  of  only  •$13.40  compared  to 
1940.  It  Is  rather  tragic  that  It  took  five 
acts  ot  Oongreaa  to  raise  tiie  value  ot  tbe 
annual  Social  Security  pension  113.20  In  pur- 
chasing power  in  twenty-seven  years.  To 
Illustrate  turther.  If  a  person  invested  hu 
money  to  purchase  a  9100  00  VS.  Govern- 
ment Bond  la  1950.  the  matured  Bond  to- 
day, with  17  yean  accrued  Interest,  would 
only  be  worth  gM.lO  In  purchasing  power. 


Ah  honest  Oovertunent  policy  must  be 
based  on  protecting  the  value  ot  the  cur- 
rency by  spending  the  peoples'  money  la  a 
responsible  manner,  to  live  wltbin  our  In- 
come, and  balance  the  budget  ao  aa  to  lower 
taxes  and  allow  the  people  to  keep  more  of 
their  own  money  in  dollars  that  are  sound. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  KcrKKKOOLL, 
W^mber*  of  CongreaM, 


Itttellechiali  and  Ac  Prendeacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOUING 


IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  HIPEESEMTATIVES 

ThuTsiav,  April  tJ,  19«7 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  msnjr  of 
us  In  public  life  hare  watched  with 
growing  concern  the  alienated  posturlngs 
and  the  sour  vocabulary  of  certain  well- 
publiciaed  American  intellectuaia.  Cer* 
talnly,  the  intellectual  community  has  a 
rich  and  fruitful  tradition.  Ita  noble 
works  have  produced  the  seminal  ideas 
by  which  we  live.  The  Intellectual  com- 
munity here  and  elsewhere  has  a  high 
reaponsibillby  to  pursue  rigorous  analysis, 
to  maintain  a  skeptical  frame  of  mind 
and  to  warn  us  when  In  the  hurry  of  pub- 
lic life  we  undertake  unwise  course  of 
action  or  hold  beyond  useful  return  a 
program  or  policy.  And  the  dreadful 
1950's  should  have  taught  us  never  again 
to  confuse  dissent  with  heresy. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  are 
voices  from  within  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity which  are  striking  false  notes. 
Their  criticisms  are  too  often  irrelevant 
and  carping  and,  at  bottom,  destructive. 
Their  attitudes  capricious,  'nielr 
"action"  programs  mischievous.  If  not 
malevolent. 

It  was  not  so  In  past  periods  of  great 
change.  Then,  for  example,  there  were 
the  stimulating  social  themes  of  the 
playviTight  Ibsen.  Today,  our  stages  are 
given  over  to  the  trashy  theatriOB  of 
"MacBlrd."  In  place  of  the  productlTe 
polemics  of  Upton  Sinclair,  we  have  the 
calamity  calls.  They  would,  like  the 
Romans,  destroy  their  Carthages.  But 
tells  us  not  what  they  would  erect  in 
their  stead. 

And  we  find  that  today  the  Babbltto 
are  not  now  all  men  of  the  right. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  Issue  of  Fortune  n\agazlne  contains 
an  article.  "Intellectuals  and  the  Presi- 
dency." which  I  highly  recommend.  I 
read  it  »ith  profit.  I  believe  others 
would,  too.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the 
article  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

lNmLLSCT17*l.S    AND    THB    PSKStDSKCT 

In  a  tree  oountry  no  poutidftn  can  limve 
arm  control  over  nja  own  lnut«e.  How  the 
people  ««  Mm  will  depend  partly  on  bow  he 
U  perceived  by  tbe  more  lofluenoaj  amoni; 
Uioae  wiio  form  tbe  Unkj  at  oommunlcatlon 
between  pollUcs  mnd  the  public.  The  ex- 
ceedingly unnftttenng  carlcstun  ot  Jotmaon 
on  the  opposite  pe«e  !•  no  baraher  tbaa  the 
verbal  Imaee  of  lUm  recently  projected  by 
many  tntellectuala.  *•  tbe  amtoephan  be- 
came humid  with  their  blttemaM.  contempt, 
and  ridicule,  the  lamoua  Johnaon  ooneeoaus. 
without  biviting  aaunder.  gradually  ehrank 
IB  all  Ita  pMta.  Dndoubtedly  oppo^Uon 
from  Intelleotiuda  baa  been  oo*  Important 
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resMm  whj  th«  oonseiwiM,  as  measured  by 
ttoe  CaJIup  index  o(  public  approval,  dwin- 
dlwl  in  two  years  from  71  percent  to  46  p«r- 
c«rt- 

Noting  thla.  poUtlcal  ooeamcDtators  aak  a 
quMtion:  what  U  tbere  about  tSJ.  that 
rile«  so  many  lnt«Uectuala  so  much?  They 
find  plenty  oT  material  for  ansvera  In  bis 
personality  defects,  in  his  awkward  press 
relations,  in  his  dated  "TexM  atyle."  which 
Janples  In  contrsst  to  the  highly  BophlstJcated 
administrative  and  technological  devices  be 
controls.  But  wtth  reference  to  the  long- 
ran^e  development  of  U.S.  polttlca  a  more 
sierlous  question  can  be  asked:  what  Is  there 
about  Int«l!ectual5  that  disposes  so  many  of 
them  so  strongly  against  the  President? 

Approaching  from  that  angle,  where  the 
fasctnaUng  lubject  of  L-BJ.'b  personality 
does  Qot  All  the  eye,  one  can  discern  behind 
the  criticism  and  abuse  aimed  at  "John- 
son" a  much  broader  line  of  dlsaiTectlOQ 
among  intellectuals.  Many  of  them  are  op- 
posing the  President  as  a  lymbol  of  certain 
chaxacterlstlcB  of  VJ3.  Oovemment  and 
society  today.  Almost  cert&tnly.  tbese  char- 
•cteristlca  will  be  around  longer  than  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  To  put  It  another  wsy.  any 
man  who  shouldered  the  responalbiutles  or 
the  White  Bouse  now  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future  would  receive  a  lot  of  the  same  kind 
of  cntlclsm  being  directed  at  Johnson,  A 
young  Harvard  faculty  member,  beleaguered 
by  fellow  intellectuals  who  wanted  him  to 
join  a  crusade  to  elect  Robert  Kennedy 
President  In  19«8  so  that  the  country  might 
be  eared  from  Johnson,  replied:  "1  will  bet 
you  that  If  by  some  chance  R.7.K.  Is  elected 
in  1»M  you  will  all  be  bitterly  opposed  to 
him  within  sU:  months  of  his  Inauguration — 
and  I  will  then  be  supporting  him." 
rstniBtT  ABOUT  powas 
Anutng  many  influential  intelleetuals  there 
Is  now  a  tetidency  to  see  the  White  House 
&s  standing  at  the  apex  of  a  U^.  "power 
structure."  They  are  fearful  of  what  they 
call  "the  Establishment."  and  they  cast  the 
Prealdent — any  President — as  Its  Pope,  the 
peTKwilfled  symbol  of  Institutionalized  cor- 
ruption, the  figure  that  the  Puritans,  alter 
their  quaint  fashion,  used  to  call  "the  Whore 
of  Babylon."  In  the  intellectuals'  lexicon 
"the  Establishment*'  now  seems  to  Include 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  busl- 
nea  oorporaUoos.  foundations  and  other 
philanthropic  cK^anlKatlons.  Big  Labor.  Big 
Science,  and  the  admlniBtrattona  of  unlver- 
iitles.  What  have  all  these  Institutions  In 
oommoD?  Hiey  are  large  and  complex  and. 
alnoe  they  met,  they  are  Involved  with 
-power." 

That  word  Is  the  key.  To  be  wary  of  the 
abuse  of  power  Is  a  healthy  attitude  In  all 
free  man.  Intellectuals  have  a  special  social 
duty  to  press  for  the  rational  use  and  the 
moral  restraint  of  power.  But  some  Amer- 
ican intellectuals  tbeee  days  go  beyond  warl- 
ncM.  They  disclose  toward  the  very  Idea  of 
power  an  ambivalent  senalUvlty  that 
amounta  to  prudery. 

Intellectuals'  crltictsm  of  n.fi.  foreign 
policy  sometimes  operates  at  a  surface  level 
of  [Hcking  apart  details  of  official  itatements 
("How  do  you  know  there  were  fLfty-three 
Ckinununlats  among  the  Dominican  rebel 
leaders?").  But  underneath  many  such  op- 
erational cntlcismi  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public Intervention  and  Vietnam  war  runs 
a  revulsion  toward  power  itself.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  encapsulates  many  elements  In 
the  Intellectuals'  attitude  toward  CJS-  Bu- 
tton in  Vietnam:  "A  small  nation  of  hand- 
some people,  ravished  by  civil  war.  Is  being 
brutally  and  self -righteously  slaughtered — 
m  the  name  of  freedom — by  the  richest,  moat 
grotesquely  overarmed.  most  powerful  coun- 
try tn  the  world."  (The  author  of  this 
sentence  Is  Suian  Sontag.  a  talented  young 
writer  whose  verbal  ability  to  fashion  lym- 
bols  of  dissent  has  made  her  a  sort  of  Betsy 
Roas  of  the  paaoe  movement  among  New 
ToTfc  Utsrary  inteUeetuals.) 


The  Vietnam  war  would  not  come  so  close 
to  monopolizing  public  discussion  today  If 
more  InteilectuaU  were  fired  to  Interest  by 
the  Immense  challenges  now  open  to  the 
American  people  In  their  Internal  poUcy. 
While  some  intellectuals  have  thrown  them- 
aelves  wholeheartedly  Into  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  VA.  future  (see  "The  Road  to 
1977."  rosTONi,  January),  many  others 
stand  aloof  from  what  ought  to  be  an  Intel- 
lectual's feast  at  discussion  about  values, 
ends,  and  means.  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal that  the  U.S.  consciously  embark  on 
the  quest  for  a  Great  Society  might  have 
Ktlmulated  amon^  Intellectuals  a  much  live- 
lier and  wider  interest  than  It  has.  Not  many 
Intellectuals  have  gone  as  far  tn  opposition  as 
Norman  ftfaller,  who  declared:  "We  took 
formal  public  steps  toward  a  great  society. 
that  great  society  of  computers  and  pills,  of 
Job  aptitudes  and  bad  architecture,  of  psy- 
choanalysis, superhighways,  astronauts,  vac- 
cinations, and  a  Peace  Corps,  that  great  so- 
ciety where  nothing  but  froeen  corn  would 
be  sold  in  the  smallest  towns  of  Iowa,  where 
cenaorfihip  would  disappear  but  every  Image 
would  be  manipulated  from  birth  to  death." 

More  typical  la  a  tepid  lack  of  Interest,  a 
distrust  and  disengagement  from  discussion 
of  what  a  Great  Society  might  t>e.  Unlike  the 
"conservatives,"  intellectuals  do  not  accuse 
Johnson  of  quixotically  dreaming  an  impos- 
sible dream.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
recoil  from  the  prospect  that  the  quest  for  a 
Great  Society  Implies  Its  pursuit  through 
public  and  private  institutions,  through  pro- 
grams and  innovations  tested  by  gritty  and 
disillusioning  practicality.  Power,  with  all 
lis  Intellectual  and  moral  ambiguities,  will 
be  a  neoessary  part  of  the  quest.  Instead  of 
buckling  down  to  their  difficult  and  Indispen- 
sable taak  of  guiding  power  by  truth,  theae 
Intellectuals  tend  to  exaggeraU  the  oppocl- 
UoQ  between  truth  and  power,  between 
thought  and  acUon.  between  Individual 
man  and  society's  Institutions,  between 
morality  and  pracUcal  pollUcs. 

raOM    MtBTXSSa  AMffB  TO  SXMATOB   JOB 

Power,  the  capacity  for  effective  action  In 
society,  can  range  In  form  from  naJced  vio- 
lence to  the  most  delicate  (or  tzujkellcata) 
subliminal  suggestion.  There  la  vastly  more 
power.  fl«wLug  and  on  tap,  in  tbe  U.S.  today 
than  in  any  other  society.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency among  many  Intellectuals  to  con- 
centrate their  fesj-fui  and  defiant  attention 
on  tbe  accretions  of  povtr  that  adhere  to  in- 
stitutions. (Edmund  Wllaon.  an  Intellec- 
tual's intellectual,  attacked  two  categories 
of  expanding  governmental  power  Jointly  in 
a  1963  bo(A  called  The  Cold  War  and  the  In- 
come Tax:  A  Protest.)  Many  intellectualt 
tend  to  be  Inimical  toward  the  pwwer  of  ad- 
vertising, the  "market  power"  of  large  oor- 
poratlon*.  the  power  to  carry  out  lai^  and 
elaborate  technological  advances  such  as  tbe 
space  program.  Concentrating  on  these  in- 
stitutionalised power,  they  tend  to  Ignore  the 
simultaneous  expansion  of  such  individual 
capacities  as  the  power  of  consmers  to  choose, 
tbe  power  to  learn,  the  power  of  a  man  to 
select  from  a  much  wider  range  the  droum- 
stsjoces  of  bis  Ufe  and  effort.  All  kinds  ot 
expanding  power  are  in  novel,  oomplicated, 
and  often  obscure  conflict  with  one  another. 
It  is  a  truism  that  this  tremendous  infusion 
of  powers  derives  from  Intellectual  progress 
In  science,  communication,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  organization;  leas  generally  reeog- 
nized  Is  the  tremendoiu  social  need  that  the 
growth  of  power  sets  up  for  intellectual  work. 
at  all  levels  of  abstraction,  to  understand, 
criticize  rank,  relate,  channel,  reconcile,  re- 
strain, stimulate,  and,  in  a  word,  rightly  to 
use  the  new  or  augmented  powers. 

A  uniquely  high  level  of  power  in  the  U.S. 
eolnddes  with  a  unique  degree  of  C£.  de- 
pendence upon  intellectual  work.  That  la 
why  this  society  will  always  be  peculiarly 
disturbed  when  there  Is  not  a  healthy  rela- 
tion between  ua  IntelLactuals  and  lu  power 
■tnaeture.     *3«Uthy"   <lo«   not    Imply  «a 


easy,  happy,  or  mutually  approving  bond; 
some  tension  between  mind  and  action  there 
must  be.  What  the  US.  can  111  afford,  either 
on  practical  or  on  intellectual  grounds,  is  an 
Intellectual  attack  on  "the  BBtabilahmeDi" 
so  radloaily  negative  that  the  criticism  can 
contribute  nothing  to  thv  problem  of  con- 
trolling power  and  la4>rovlng  the  institutions 
through  which  It  operates 

Americans  have  not  always  made  so  sharp 
a  separation  between  Intellect  and  practical 
life.  Recently  there  has  been  much  whimp- 
ering from  intellectuals  to  the  effect  tbst 
American  society,  in  hot  pursuit  of  practical 
success,  has  throughout  its  history  displayed 
an  excepuonaliy  high  Incidence  of  antt-tn- 
tellectualism.  literally  ^waking,  they  are.  of 
course,  correct.  Profesaor  Richard  Hof- 
stadter  several  yean  ago  published  Anti- 
Intellect  ualiMm  in  American  Life.  434  lucid, 
scholarly  pagee  running  the  grisly  record 
from  Mistress  Anne  Hutchinson  in  the  1630'i 
through  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  in  the  IBSO'i. 
Ftom  the  blstortes  of  few,  if  any,  peoples 
could  ao  cfimpendlous  a  proof  of  anti-la 
tellectuallsm  be  assembled.  The  book,  how- 
ever, tells  less  than  half  the  story. 

Tbe  opinion  may  be  hazarded  that  among 
the  Eskimos  and  the  Oamblans  Incidents  of 
anti-tntellectuallsm  have  been  rare.  In  such 
socletlea  in  tellectuallsm  Is  not  important 
enough  to  call  forth  an  intense  antl-lntellec> 
tual  reaction.  Every  man  is  a  battleground 
between  his  higher  faculties,  bis  conacleDce, 
his  superego,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  part  of  him  that  Is  more  oriented  toward 
the  immediate  and  the  phenomenal.  The 
battle  will  be  intenalfied  In  a  man  who  has 
both  an  extraordinary  development  of  bis 
higher  faculties  and  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  aestful  involvement  in  tbe  practical 
stream  of  Ufe.  American  antl-lntellectuallam 
Is  a  consequence  and  even  a  measure  of  this 
society's  long,  extraordinary,  Inlttmate,  and 
Increasing  dependence  upon  and  respect  for 
Its  brains. 

Though  It  may  resist  their  Influence  at  all 
times  and  turn  bitterly  against  them  on 
occasion,  the  U.S.  Increasingly  regards  in- 
lellectuals  as  Its  pride,  its  strength,  its  guide. 
and  Its  cutting  edge  toward  a  better  future. 
Nearly  all  Americana  now  aspire  to  see  their 
children  enrolled  In  the  huge  class  of  people 
who  work  with  brain  rather  than  muscle. 
No  other  society  in  Its  structure  and  its 
valuea  has  aasigned  a  role  so  central  and  >o 
massive  to  people  who  work  with  their  minds. 

MTTBkUKXBS   SHD   MOBAUSTS 

One  Important  and  neglected  aspect  of  the 
attack  on  Johnsoa  aa  a  symbol  of  the  power 
structure  may  be  Illuminated  by  examining 
the  Intellectuals  as  a  group. 

Almost  everyone  who  writes  about  "the  In- 
tellectiiols"  has  deflniuon  problems;  no 
agreed  formula  for  identifying  and  cloasify- 
Ing  the  very  different,  though  overlapping, 
groups  among  them  exists,  the  BtmpUfled 
classification  essayed  here  la  made  with  no 
IntenUon  of  ranking  them  in  order  of  infel- 
I^ctudl  excellence.  Instead,  they  are  distin- 
guished below  In  respect  to  the  nature  and 
inunalty  of  their  political  and  social  In- 
fluence, since  that  Is  the  context  of  this 
discussion. 

Group  I,  the  smaUest,  may  be  thought  of 
OS  made  up  of  those  who  are  most  articulate 
and  influential  in  their  Judgment  of  society  s 
broad  public  aspects.  A  few^-eg..  Walter 
Uppmann  and  Arthur  Schleelnger  Jr. — are  ^ 
known  by  name  to  a  wMe  public,  but  most  * 
of  this  group  speak  to  select  audiences  or 
write  for  small -olrculation  magazines,  ex- 
erting their  Influence  indirectly  through 
other  groups  of  intellectuals.  Within  Group 
I.  someUmes  called  "the  literary  Intelleo* 
tuals."  are  found  few  mathematicians  or 
natural  sdentlsta.  lu  members  eatabUah  the 
great  rubrics  (e.g.,  Walter  Uppmann's  "the 
cold  war,"  George  Kennan's  "oontainment") 
and  the  eloquent  Interpret&tiofu  (e.g.,  Fred- 
erlck  Jackson  Turner's  discovery  at  the  fron- 
tier as  the  shaping  experleooe  oi  the  Amer* 
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icon  character) .  This  group  bestrides,  how- 
«ver  inadequately,  two  great  traditions,  phi- 
lost^hy  and  poetry.  Although  few  of  its 
niembers  would  be  called  or  would  call  them- 
geivee  philosophers  or  poets,  they  deal  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  with  broad  concepts  of 
truth.  Justice,  and  freedom  and  they  form, 
modify,  and  transmit  tbe  changing  store  of 
myths  and  symbols  within  which  society  ap- 
prehends Ita  past,  present,  and  future. 

THE   POPOljUIZKBa   AND   THB   BPXCIALISTB 

Group  II,  much  larger.  Is  made  up  of  the 
dlBseminatorB,  who  speak  to  a  wider  sudl- 
ince.  They  Include  moat  clergymen,  Jour- 
DsUsts.  broadcasters,  and  many  builneaa 
ewcutivea  whose  effectiveness  depends  upon 
(beir  ability  to  oommunlcate.  Sinoe  this 
oommunlcatlve  faculty  la  more  an  attribute 
of  art  than  of  Intellect,  strictly  s[>eaking. 
Group  n  also  contains  moat  of  tbe  play- 
wrlghu.  novelists,  painters,  and  many  oC  the 
rery  heterogeneous  group  for  which  we  have 
DO  better  name  than  "entertainers."  In 
handling  tbe  material  It  presents  to  the 
public.  Group  n  must  make  uae  of  ideas. 
Judgments,  standards  of  relevance  and  Im- 
portance. Therein  lies  Its  relationship  to 
Group  I.  Pastors  may  derive  standards  for 
oomxncntlng  on  current  events  from  Rein- 
hold  Nlebuhr.  The  more  Intellectual  TV 
commentators  are  not  Inunune  to  influence 
by  Partisan  Revino.  And  even  some  news- 
papermen who  would  hotly  deny  that  they 
belong  to  any  group  of  "Intellectuals'  have 
been'  caught  reading  the  New  York  Review  of 
Book^.  The  New  York  Time*,  on  Its  edi- 
torial page  and,  even  more.  In  Its  selection 
and  emphasis  of  news.  Is  the  paper  most  open 
to  influence  from  Group  I.  The  Timea.  In 
turn,  exerts  a  powerful  Influence  on  others  in 
Group  II. 

Group  III.  btmdreds  of  thosuaudi  strong. 
BUght  be  divided  into  two  subgroups:  aca- 
dunlcs  and  other  professionals.  The  basic 
characteristic  of  Group  m  Is  spectalis&tion. 
It  contalna  the  physicists,  economists,  law- 
yen,  engineers,  etc.  Because  few  large  public 
questions  lie  within  one  or  two  specialized 
fields,  tbe  vast  majority  of  Group  HI  Intel- 
lectuals are  not  Initiators  or  activists  la  pub- 
lic discussion.  They  are.  however,  highly 
intereeted  citizens,  avoid  consumers  of  the 
products  of  the  generallsts  and  artists  In 
Group  I  and  n.  "Faculty  opinion"  on  pub- 
Uo  queotlotis  Is  Influenced  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  academics  who  also  belong 
to  Group  I  or  n.  Oovemment  bureaucracy 
and  business  management  are  largely  made 
up  of  Group  III  professionals. 

Below  these  three  groups  of  Intellectuals 
STB  millions  of  others  who  also  work  with 
tnind  r&ther  than  hand.  The  upper  third  of 
the  white-collar  labor  force  is  probably  qult« 
susceptible  to  the  climate  of  opinion  gen- 
erated In  Group  I  and  carried  on  the  wind,  so 
to  speak,  of  Group  11. 

In  this  article  "the  Intellectuals,"  unless 
otherwise  ^>eclfled,  refers  hereafter  to  Group 
L  Since  It  Is  not  organized  In  any  formal  way 
and  since  Its  members  prize  the  Individual 
distinctions  between  their  views,  generaliza- 
tions about  this  group  must  be  steeped  in 
caution.  Group  I  intellectuals  participating 
In  the  Vietnam  discussion  include  Henry 
Kissinger.  Herman  Kahn.  and  many  others 
who  show  no  trace  of  prudery  about  power; 
they  neither  believe  power  to  be  Inherently 
evil  nor  do  they  separate  It  from  reeponaible 
control  by  sliuidards  of  reason  and  morality 
lying  outside  the  equations  of  pure  power. 
Arthur  Schlealngef  Jr.  and  Richard  Goodwin 
both  have  shifted  considerably  (though  not 
equally  or  on  exactly  parallel  causes)  from 
portions  on  tbe  Vietnam  war  they  held  when 
they  were  in  the  Administration;  yet  both 
continue  to  grapple  seriously  vk-lth  problems 
of  the  oontrol  of  power.  Hans  Morgenthau  Is 
a  very  unusual  case.  He  makes  Impasaloned 
moral  Judgments  about  what  he  oonslden 
vrong  uses  of  power  but  seems  to  reaiat  tbe 
Introducuoa  of  morai  objectives  Into  foreign- 
policy  dedalona.     Starting  from  a  contempt 


for  American  moralizing  about  international 
polltlca.  he  preached  in  the  nftlea  the  doc- 
trine of  "national  Interest"  as  the  lodestone 
of  policy.  He  Is  now.  ironically.  %  kind  of  hen> 
of  the  campus  idealist  padOsta.  He  thinks 
that  nustaken  notions  and  s^pUcatloos  of 
morality  and  Justice  have  led  us  in  Aaia  to 
policies  morally  much  worse  than  we  would 
be  pursuing  if  national  self-interest  had  been 
our  only  guide.  Far  leas  complex  than 
Morgenthau  are  most  of  those  who  applaud 
him;  they  do  not  even  face  the  problems  of 
bow  morality  and  power  should  be  related. 
Examples  of  confllcu.  differences,  and  grada- 
tions among  the  intellectuals  oould  be  eud- 
leaely  mulUplled.  There  Is  hardly  a  proposi- 
tion about  them  for  which  exceptions  cannot 
be  found. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  also  a  pattern,  a 
dominant  influence  In  Group  L  It  is  this 
pattern,  its  origin  and  (diaracter  and  its  rela- 
tion to  contemporary  American  politics,  that 
concerns  us  here. 

THK    CONSCtENCX    OT   SOCIXTT 

The  Intellectuals  have  a  past.  Just  aa  an 
Individual's  actions,  values,  personality  are 
In  large  part  shaped  by  the  affections,  trau- 
mas, enthusiasms  of  his  experience,  so  a 
social  group's  character  at  any  point  In  time 
will  reflect  what  It  has  been  through.  De- 
spite their  Individualism,  despite  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  passing  fads,  there  are  patterns 
among  intellectuals  as  a  group  that  have  per- 
sisted over  very  long  periods. 

In  Christian  Europe  the  Intellectual  class 
first  appeared  as  clergy,  a  fact  that  still  con- 
ditions tbe  attitudes  of  Intellectuals  today — 
not  least  those  of  them  who  are  Irreligious. 
In  today's  criticisms  of  political  poltciea  one 
can  still  find  the  explicit  statement  that  It  is 
tbe  function  of  the  Intellectuals  to  be  "the 
conscience  of  society.**  Europe's  clergy  crltl- 
claed  "the  world"  from  the  viewpoint  of 
higher  spiritual  values.  Tet  this  clergy 
would  also  serve  "the  world"  as  chroniclers, 
Inflrmarians.  agronomists.  Jurists,  adminis- 
trators, and  advisers  to  princes.  In  addition 
to  building  countless  ecclestlastical  organi- 
sations, they  were  Influential  In  shaping  sec- 
ular institutions.  The  medieval  clergy  did 
not  hold  that  political  power  was  evil:  it 
regarded  power,  like  sex.  as  an  essential  and 
honorable  part  of  life — and  also  aa  morally 
dangerous.  Tbe  European  evolution  of 
ethical,  legal,  and  administrative  principles 
to  guide  the  use  of  power  and  Improve  the 
institutions  through  which  It  operated  was 
largely  the  work  of  Intellectual  clerics  trying 
to  establish  distinctions  between  legitimate 
and  Illegitimate  exercises  of  power. 

This  intimate  Involvement  of  the  Intellec- 
tuals in  the  practical  life  of  society  had  its 
perils  from  both  the  religious  and  the  politi- 
cal viewpoints.  Many  Institutions  became 
corrupt,  tyrannical.  Ineffective,  or  obsolete 
portly  because  there  was  no  adequate  source 
of  Independent  intellectual  criticism. 

The  Enlightenment  reversed  that  position. 
In  France  the  criticism  of  the  philosophea 
ranged,  befcwe  they  were  done,  across  almost 
all  existing  social  and  political  Institutions 
of  the  elgtheenth  century.  Their  Impact  on 
Europe  was  brilliantly  effective,  more  by  vir- 
tue of  the  artistry  of  the  attack  than  be- 
cause of  Intellectual  profoundlty.  scholarly 
precision,  or  constructive  Intent  The  art  of 
Voltaire,  for  example,  derived  much  of  lu 
tremendous  persuasive  power  (including  its 
entertainment  value)  from  Its  freewheeling 
Independence  of  responsibility  for  practical 
or  theoretical  questions  of  how  the  Institu- 
tions of  Boclety  ought  to  work.  The  French 
Revolution  might  have  been  a  less  traimiatic 
experience  if  two  preceding  generations  of 
intellectuals  had  done  a  more  effective  Job 
of  preparing  the  way  for  new  institutions 
that  would  be  needed  to  replace  those 
doomed  by  deep-seated  social  change. 

THE      XKTECRATCD      AKEBICAKS 

The  Intellectuals  who  founded  the  U-S 
were  men  of  a  different  kidney.  In  the  first 
place,  their  crlUqtM  of  existing  tnaUtuUhos 


had  been  leas  "total."  more  dlscrlmlnatlag — 
and.  of  course,  much  less  fun  to  read.  More 
seriously  than  the  French,  tbey  attacked  the 
problem  of  how  to  balance  In  political  and 
legal  institutions  the  paradoxes  involved  In 
power,  truth,  and  freedom..  Even  Jeffersoa. 
who  distrusted  power  more  than  most  of  hla 
aasoclatea.  was  a  practical  poUtlclan  who 
sought  and  used  power.  Clearly,  the  Intel- 
lectuals' ongloal  stance  in  this  country  ac- 
cepted the  risk  of  Involvement  In  poUUca 
and  other  practical  affairs.  One  did  not  have 
to  be  "against  the  system''  to  be  on  American 
intellectual. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  European 
Intellectuals  were  caught  up  in  a  wave  of 
romanticism,  an  experience  that  affects  Co 
this  day  the  character  of  Intellectuals  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  revolt  against 
the  mtlonBllun  and  artistic  fonnaUam  of  the 
preceding  century,  romanticism  proved  a  po- 
tent generator  of  myth  and  symbol.  Amid 
the  social  anxiety  caused  by  the  cmset  of 
industrlatizatian,  the  quickening  pace  of 
change,  and  the  fecundity  of  new  Instltu- 
tlOQs  with  new  patterns  of  powsr,  roman- 
ticism twcame  a  refuge— and  a  basda  for  tbe 
criticism  of  society.  In  generaL  It  preferred 
emotional  spontaneity  to  rationallsMd  action, 
the  farm  to  tbe  factory,  man  alone  to  orga- 
nization, and  rebellion  to  established  forms 
of  power.  Satan — Milton's  proud  and  lonely 
fallen  angel— became  In  Paris  around  1880  a 
favorite  figure;  his  picture  bung  (n  the  rooms 
of  romantic  young  Intellectuals.  A  rebel 
foredoomed  to  be  a  loser,  Satan  was  an  ap- 
propriate symbol  of  that  kind  of  pasBlonate 
poUtlcal  activity  and  social  criticism  which 
does  not  really  expect  or  seek  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  of  power. 

rBExi>DK   rsoif   DfSTrnrnoNs 

Gradually,  American  iDtellectuals  moved 
away  from  the  (x^lgln&l  stsJioe  that  bad  inte- 
grated them  with  the  institutions  cd.  society, 
culopting  attitudes  Blmilar  to  thoee  ot  n^och 
intellectuals.  During  the  Dreyfus  uprtmr. 
when  the  tenn  "the  intellectuals"  w«e  fint 
tised  In  French.  William  James  wrote  from 
Europe  to  an  American  friend:  "We  intel- 
lectuals' in  America  must  all  wcrk  to  keep 
our  precious  birthright  of  Individ ualtsm.  and 
freedom  from  these  InstituOons."  Jamea 
meant  tbe  Army,  the  Church,  etc..  which  had 
indeed  t}een  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Drey- 
fus case.  But  then  he  went  on  to  a  broader 
generalisation.  "Kvery  greiht  Institution  is 
perforce  a  means  of  corruption — ^wbatersr 
good  It  may  also  do.  Only  tn  tbe  free  per- 
sonal relation  is  full  Ideality  to  be  found." 
This  extreme  statement  of  the  case  of  noble 
man  versus  corrupt  institution  was  Xo  And 
a  osLrrler  in  the  rising  romaaflc  myth  of  tihe 
American  frontiersman,  ooncelved  as  having 
faced  the  wilderness  In  solitude. 

Rapport  between  intellectuals  and  "nieo- 
dore  Roosevelt's  Administration  was  fairly 
good,  and  many  American  intelleotuais  sup- 
ported Woodrow  Wilson's  attempt  to  oon- 
struot  an  institution  of  world  order,  the 
Lee^ue  of  Nations.  Integration,  however, 
was  wearing  thin.  By  the  TwenUes  the  pre- 
vailing tntelieotuol  attitude  toward  0.8.  Gov- 
ernment and  society  was  deeply  adverse 
without  being  seriously  reformlet. 

Special  circumstances,  which  cannot  be  re- 
captured, made  possible  the  warm  alliance 
between  American  InteUeetuals  and  tbe  New 
Deal.  Franklin  Roosevelt  cast  himself  as  a 
champion  of  the  underprivileged  against  "the 
economic  royalists"  seen  as  the  holders  of 
the  re«l  power,  who  could  be  blamed  for  not 
preventing  the  depression.  This  David  ver- 
sus Goliath  poeiuon  was  congenial  to  the 
Intellectual*  They  could  support  Roose- 
velt without  aligning  themselves  with  what 
Is  now  called  "tbe  EstabUshmeat"  More- 
over, In  this  alliance  they  oould  celebrate 
their  love  (whatever  has  become  of  It?)  for 
"the  common  man,"  a  hero  of  romantic 
mythology.  Cert&ln  intellectuals,  mainly  oC 
Group  ni  and  eapeciaay  lawyers,  contributed 
to  the  actual  reforma  oC  ttie  New  Deal,  but 
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the  communlcatora  of  Groupe  I  and  II  were 
more  interested  In  the  emoaonal  atrugKles. 
the  excit^rnente  of  the  period,  then  in  wch 
InsUtutlonal  achievement*  u  »oclmJ  »ecurtiy 
&nd  tive  improvement  of  buiilneea  l»w. 

During  World  War  n  neither  the  White 
Houae  nor  the  InteUectuais  worked  hard  at 
the  ta«k  of  preparing  the  naUon  for  Ita 
h\>ge]r  enlarged  poetwar  reeponUbUlty.  The 
painful  evolution  of  D.9.  foreign  poUcy  dur- 
ing the  poBtwar  yean  was  achieved  without 
much  help  frotn  Grrjup  I  Intellectuals. 
Prealdente.  asaUted  by  platoons  of  Group  ni 
Intellectuals  in  government,  developed  the 
pattern*  of  175.  acUon.  They  did  »o,  how- 
ever, without  much  serious  discuaalon  among 
Oroiip  I  intellectuala  concerning  Use  proper 
goals  and  the  Umiu  of  \33  power.  The  U-S. 
needttd  In  the  late  Portlca  and  Plftiea  a 
bl^icr  leral  of  intellectual  discussion  of 
whether  and  why  and  to  what  extent  Ita 
powen  aboold  be  uaed  to  protect  Interna- 
tional order  agalnat  Communist  aggression. 

I>urtng  Truman's  Administration  the  po- 
ll tlcal-econcanlc  climate  of  the  XJS.  wa« 
cJianglng.  The  depreeslon  was  over-  Oppor- 
tunity beckoned.  A  lot  of  "common  men- 
sensed  that  the  route  of  advance  lay  not  in 
overthrowing  "entrenched  privilege"  but  In 
a  more  knowing,  careful,  and  effective  pri- 
vate and  pubUq  direction  of  the  institutions 
through  which  aociety  worked.  This  shift 
laid  the  basis  for  consensus  politics,  a  politics 
of  problems  rather  than  lasues,  which  began 
under  Elsenhower  and  has  continued  la  the 
•dmlnlstratlons  of  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

TKE     UTfSTAlNAai^     HZXD 

Many  Group  I  intellectual*  stayed  aloof 
from  the  new  poUUca.  What  they  lUed  most 
about  Adlai  Stevenaon.  perhaps,  was  hia  re- 
motenees  from  the  corruptions  and  compro- 
mises aswxlated  with  the  lamlllar  use  of 
power-  Xxuleed,  bis  appeal  to  the  intellec- 
tuals was  pirobably  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  he  bad  Uttle  chance  of  getting  elected. 
Perhaps  in  their  hearu  they  always  knew 
th»t  his  image  would  never  be  splattered  by 
the  mud  of  presidential  acUon,  They  found 
Elsenhower's  Administration  "dull"  "unei- 
cltlng,"  "stagnant"  Me&nwlille  one  could 
enjoy  the  genUe  artistry  of  Stevenson's  dc- 
tached  crltlclam,  of  "the  way  he  said  It." 

John  F.  Kennedy  made  the  most  of  his 
youthful,  vigoiTtua.  activist  appeal  to  the  In- 
tellectuals' love  of  a  dramatic  hero.  But 
Kennedy  was  fundamenUlly  a  deeply  serious 
politician,  a  man  of  power  and  Its  respon- 
slbiilUea.  a  man  who  connected  principles 
and  ideas  with  action.  Be  prudently  re- 
frained from  taking  the  easy  way  to  Increase 
the  tempo  of  pleasurable  excitement  among 
Group  I  intelloctualB.  He  could  have  done  It 
by  aggravating  class  conflicts,  by  developing 
a  broad  Ideological  front  from  which  to  at- 
tack some  key  group  of  American  Institu- 
tions, by  launching  dramatic  and  baalc  re- 
visions— either  doveiah  or  hawkish — In 
foreign  policy.  He  was  certainly  not  a  com- 
placement  President,  but  he  worked,  as  a 
serious  politician  must,  on  the  margins  be- 
tween what  Is  and  what  ought  to  be:  be 
worked  within  the  national  consensus  es- 
tabllahcd  In  the  Elsenhower  years;  and  he 
worked  largely  through  the  estabUshed 
bureaucratic  channels  of  the  government, 
which,  of  course,  are  manned  mainly  by  In- 
tellectuals of  Group  ni.  In  Kennedy's  Ad- 
ministration professionalism  in  government 
increased  markedly;  economists  had  more 
Influence  over  policy,  and  Robert  IfcNaroara 
Introduced  a  new  wave  of  managerial  ex- 
pertise. These  trends,  which  have  continued 
under  Johnson,  do  not  seem  to  please  many 
Intellectuals  of  Group  I  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  favor  ol  a  more  scientific,  more 
rational,  and  more  systematic  appormch  to 
the  work  of  government. 
4  LAScaarr  voa  ths  Kutrnuaa 

Lew  because  they  harbor  a  ptous  wish 
to  speak  well  of  the  departed  than  because 
tbty  wtob  to  niiftyirn'»*  the  contmt  between 


Kennedy  and  Johnson,  soma  Intellectual^ 
today  would  rather  have  their  readers  forget 
their  opposition  to  Kennedy.  Although  the 
intellectual*'  crltlclam  of  Kennedy  was  less 
bitter  than  the  present  atUcks  on  Johnson, 
the  record  shows  that  It  waa,  in  essence,  the 
same  criticism. 

A  few  weeks  before  Kennedy*  death, 
Joseph  Kraft  wrote  in  Harper's  an  excellent 
repdrt  called  "Kennedy  and  the  Intellec- 
tuals." Kraft  recounted  JPJC'i  unremit- 
ting efforts  to  woo  the  Intellectuals — by  the 
high  incidence  and  quality  of  Uterary  allu- 
sions In  his  speeches,  by  sppolntmenls  and 
awards,  by  Inviting  many  intellectuals  to 
White  House  social  gatherings.  Neverthe- 
less, large  numbers  of  Democrats  ol  the  type 
most  under  the  Influence  of  Group  I  intel- 
lectuals remained  loyal  to  their  hero,  Steven- 
son, and  aloof  from  Kennedy.  "Harsh  crit- 
icisms.' wrote  Kraft,  "have  come  from  the 
noveUsU  Norman  Mailer  and  James  Baldwin 
land  from}  the  playwright  Gore  Vidal  .  .  . 
■Where.'  the  critic  Alfred  Kaaln  asked  In  a 
notable  essay,  'ts  the  meaningful  relation 
of  intellectuals  to  power?'  "  Some  Intellec- 
tuals. Kraft  obeerved.  were  disappointed  that 
under  Kennedy  there  had  been  no  return  to 
the  freewheeling  days  of  PJD.R  .  when  bu- 
reaucratic channels  were  frequently  bypassed 
by  men  with  bright  Idea*  (e.g..  Harvard's 
Pellx  Frankfurter)  who  could  directly  per- 
suade the  President  to  adopt  them  forth- 
with. John  Kenneth  Oalbralth.  Kennedy's 
Ambassador  to  India,  had  complained  In  a 
1983  speech  that  under  Kennedy  "the  abra- 
sive controversy  which  characterized  the 
Roosevelt  bureaucracy  hos  all  but  gone  .  .  . 
Instead  we  have  much  greater  emphasis  on 
order,  discipline,  and  conformity."  Kraft 
believed  that  the  change  Oalbralth  noted 
had  occurred  because  "Almost  all  the  Im- 
portant problem*  of  government  go  beyond 
the  range  of  Individual  knowledge  ...  In 
the  process  of  policy  formation,  there  Is 
more  room  than  ever  for  the  trained  intel- 
lectual bureaucrat.  But  the  kibitzing  in- 
tellectual celebrity  has  no  place," 

Despite  the  Johnson  record.  Intellectuals 
keep  saying  his  Administration  has  run  out 
of  Ideas.  Two  meanings  of  "Idea"  may  be 
confused.  A  White  House  aide  describes  a 
pattern  of  his  converaailons  with  the  Presi- 
dent In  this  way:  "I'm  assigned  to  study 
some  problem.  I  read  and  talk  to  the  ex- 
perts In  various  phases  of  U.  Then  I  go  to 
the  President  and  present  the  situation  as 
I  sM  it.  When  I've  finished  he  often  looks 
as  if  he's  waiting  for  me  to  continue.  When 
X  don't,  he  says  one  word — Therefore?"" 
Johnson  is  waiting  for  the  idea:  the  point, 
the  recommended  'action:  "Therefore,  we 
should  do  such  and  such,  or  not  do  such 
and  such."  In  the  same  way  Johnson  tries 
to  bring  criticism  down  to  action  by  asking, 
"Well,  what  would  you  do?" 

A  Group  t  Intellectual's  usage  of  the  term 
"idea"  I*  more  like  Hollywood's  What  he 
wants  Is  an  lde«  that  lends  Itself  readily 
to  song  or  story,  to  the  great,  familiar  emo- 
tional ideological  themes  of  struggle,  to  his 
function  of  mythmaklng. 

The  mythmaker'a  high  vocation  developed 
in  centuries  when  political  success  or  failure 
was  largely  a  matter  of  chance  and  when 
the  sustained  employment  of  power  to  reach 
distant  social  goals  was  almost  unthinkable. 
The  mythmaker  Is  conditioned  by  history  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  excitement  of  the 
struggle  than  to  whether  It  succeeds  or  falls. 
As  a  story,  the  Battle  of  Roncesvalles  Is  not 
diminished  because  Roland,  with  a  defective 
Intelligence  service  and  overstretched  com- 
monlcatlons.  was  beaten.  Similarly,  the 
myth-borne  memory  of  Kings  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Oedipus,  and  Lear  remains  green 
after  centuries  because  exciting  stories  arose 
from  their  personailtles.  and  not  because 
scribes  admired  the  prudence  and  progress 
of  their  public  administrations. 

AN  UfVrTSTION  HAI^-HEASO 

■verybody  >en*e«  by  now  that  In  the  next 


thirty  years  really  vast  changes  will  occur 
in  the  VS.  But  it  I*  leas  generally  under- 
stood that  the  quality  of  these  changes  wtu 
be  determined  by  how  well  we  relate  Ideas 
and  action.  Johnson's  Great  Society  speech 
at  Ann  Arbor  in  18M  can  be  read  as  an  in- 
vitation to  all  cltlHns  M  view  this  fluid 
future  as  a  challenge,  calling  forth  their 
own  Ideas  and  efforts. 

In  such  a  discussion  of  bow  to  pursue  ex- 
cellence intellectuals  logically  have  a  role— 
perhaps  a  greater  potential  role  than  Uw 
President  ot  the  U  S.  Johnson  set  about  bis 
part  with  great  etrecUveness.  carrying  into 
law  and  policy  a  number  of  measures,  most 
of  which  as  "Ideas"  had  been  around  a  long 
time.  In  shaping  bis  legislative  program 
he  used  task  forces  of  Intellectuals,  many 
of  them  drawn  from  outside  of  government. 
There  la  plenty  of  evidence  that  both  Ken- 
nedy  and  Johnson  recognized  the  danger 
that  too  heavy  reliance  on  the  bureaucracy 
can  shut  off  the  flow  of  Innovation.  Both 
Presidents  worked  hard  at  keeping  open  their 
lines  of  communication  with  the  academic 
and  professional  communities. 

Immense  as  Johnson's  legislative  program 
was  by  past  standards,  it  necessarily  repre- 
sented only  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  Is  impUad  . 
in  a  national  quest  for  a  Great  Society;  In 
the  U.S.  system  most  of  the  energy  and  Ideas 
of  the  adventure  will  have  to  be  generated 
outside  the  federal  government.  Aa  noted, 
a  number  of  distinguished  Intetlectuala, 
whether  or  not  stlmula^^d  by  the  Ann  Arbor 
speech,  are  responding  vigorously  to  the 
challenge  of  the  UJB.  future.  But  moat  Group 
I  intellectuals  have  not  shown  much  Int^- 
est  either  in  the  Johnson  program  or  In  tb« 
broader  dlscuselon  of  what  the  U.S.  should 
become. 

It's  a  fact  that  the  Johnson  domestic  pro- 
grams are  not  easy  to  write  exclUng.  dramatic 
stories  about.  Writers  conditioned  by  the  old 
mode  of  ideological  struggle  look  In  vain  for 
the  "abrasive  controversies"  of  bygone  Wash- 
ington, aa  when  Henry  Wallace,  the  liberal 
knight,  and  Jesse  Jones,  the  Texas  conserva< 
tive,  with  their  respective  trains  of  lawyers, 
economists,  poets,  and  flacks,  were  ahrawl 
(like  the  King's  Musketeers  and  the  Car- 
dinal's Guards)  the  length  aj>d  width  oC 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

What  goM  on  In  Washington  today  Is  the 
painful  procesa  of  IXksUtution  building  This 
involves  hard  que«tlons  of  how  various  forms 
of  power  (financial,  legal,  technical)  should 
be  generated.  dUtrlbuted.  and  restrained.  It 
involves  consututlonal  questions  of  Waah- 
ington's  relations  with  states,  cdtles.  busl- 
ntttscs.  and  dtlsens;  admlriLstrative  queeUons 
about  what  ahould  be  ceutrallzed  and  what 
not;  political  queatlons  cA  wbo  acquires  what 
leverage  over  whooa:  moral  and  aastheUe 
questions  about  the  uses,  the  prlorttles.  and 
the  ends  of  power. 

This  sort  of  political  scene  cannot  be  ade- 
quately reported,  snalyaed.  or  commented 
upon  by  an  Intellectual  class  that  has  turned 
lu  ba£k  upon  power  as  Inherently  evil,  a 
class  that.  In  the  name  of  humanism  and  in- 
dividualism, professes  to  despise  organiza- 
tions, a  claas  that  regards  "action"  as  divorced 
from  "thought." 

AmrssraaLisH  m  ENTAaunisH 
One  way  of  disengaging  from  serious  In- 
tellectual concern  for  policy  is  to  sUte  a 
problem  In  such  sweeping  terms  as  to  make 
any  practicable  program  for  solving  it  seem 
trivial.  John  Leo.  writing  In  Commonioea/. 
offers  an  example  of  this  form  of  band  wash- 
ing. "The  Great  Society  myth  Is  fraudulent 
and  deceptive  because  It  Is  too  slow,  too  little, 
too  temporizing,  too  readily  corruptible,  too 
cautious,  too  tSLTdy.  The  Great  Society  blue- 
prints repairs  while  the  old  house  has  rotted 
and  Is  In  collapse,  and  It  la  a  new  bouse 
which  mtist  be  buUt.  What  U  needed  so 
pathetlosdly  In  America  U  a  revolutionary 
reconstruction  of  the  naUon."  Wben  Ml* 
chael  Bamngton  urgad  that  thinking  clU- 
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sens  should  "take  the  Great  Society  serlous- 
\j."  Tom  Hayden  replied  by  denouncing 
"a  barbarism  Issuing  from  the  actions  of  pub- 
lic offldala.  welfare-state  administrators,  and 
•er\lee-orlented  professionals,"'  concluding  "I 
Uke  the  Great  Society  "seriously"  too.  but  as 
a  menace  to  the  world."  Dwight  Macdonald. 
praising  a  sophomorlc  play  In  the  Neto  York 
Revieuf  of  Books,  repeats  the  theme  of  total 
disgust.  "The  most  striking,  and  to  me  ad- 
mirable, quality  of  MacBird  as  political  com- 
ment Is  Its  complete  rejection  of  and  aliena- 
tion from  our  political  Establishment,  all 
of  it  " 

Walter  Llppmann.  seeking  a  simple,  all- 
purpose  explanauon  for  what  be  regard*  as 
Johnson  mistakes,  foreign  and  domestic. 
flnds  the  trouble  In  "the  sin  of  pride."  dis- 
closed by  "a  stubborn  refusal  to  reoognlce 
the  country's  limitations  and  hi*  own  limi- 
tations, the  ambition  to  remake  the  United 
States  and  also  to  remake  Asia."  Eltzabeth 
HardwIck.  the  novelist,  has  an  even  simpler 
way  of  analyzing  the  Vietnam  war.  Reply- 
ing to  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  In  the  course 
of  a  panel  discussion,  she  said,  "Tou  know 
wars  are  silly,  now,  Arthur.  Everybody 
knows  that.  They  are  utterly  ridiculous." 
Again  and  again  the  romantic  aversion  to 
technology,  the  romantic  affection  for  the 
simple  peasantry  appear  In  criticism  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam:  a  reader  can  get  the  im- 
pression that  If  the  Vletcong  had  the  bomb- 
ers and  the  Americans  had  bows  and  arrows 
our  moral  position  would  be  Improved  In 
the  eyes  of  Group  I  Intellectuals. 

TK>  TIVK  AND  THX  POOL 

The  oversimplified  moral  Judgments  with 
which  these  Intellectual*  attack  Jobnaon 
make  easy  reading  and  have  a  certain  enter- 
tainment value.  What  they  lack  la  Intellec- 
tual content  and  a  sense  of  the  actual  range 
of  choice  available  to  ofDclals  in  positions  of 
public  re^xmxlblUty.  The  Intellectumls' 
function  as  "the  conscience  of  society"  obvi- 
ously calls  for  some  measure  of  Independence 
from  the  seats  of  power.  But  it  requires,  too, 
som  ?  measure  of  engagement  with  society  as 
It  U. 

Recently  some  intellectuals  have  argued 
that  service  to  government  Is  an  experience 
so  Inherently  o(»TUptlng  that  It  should  be 
avoided  by  any  intellectual  wbo  value*  his 
Integrity.  If  American  Intellectuals  as  a 
group  took  this  advice,  they  would  be  depriv- 
ing themselves  and  the  nation  of  a  coopera- 
tion both  need.  Through  practical  experi- 
ence in  government  or  corporations,  many 
Intellectuals  have  gained  insight  into  the 
Institutions  and  processes  tliat  it  1*  their 
responsibility  to  study,  analyze,  and  Judge. 
Richard  Hofstadter  has  warned  that  from  the 
viewpoint  of  society's  need  It  Is  Important 
thikt  '"the  Intellectual  community  should  not 
become  hopelessly  polarized  Into  two  parts, 
one  part  of  technicians  concerned  only  with 
power  and  accepting  Implicitly  the  tenna 
power  put*  to  them,  and  the  other  of  will- 
fully alienated  Intellectual*  more  concerned 
with  maintaining  their  sense  of  their  own 
purity  than  with  making  their  ideas  effec- 
tive." 

Like  many  another  sensitive  person.  Re- 
becca West  uaed  to  wonder  why  society  was 
so  slow  in  correcting  such  obvious  defects  a* 
poverty  and  racism.  She  found  an  answer 
eloquently  expressed  In  Black  Lamb  and  Grey 
Falcon.  She  had  often  noticed  good  people. 
"loving  honor  and  freedom  and  harmony." 
who  could  persuade  other  people  of  the  rlgbt- 
neas  of  their  causes  and  yet  who  accomplish 
Uttle  in  the  world.  At  their  meetings  "the 
speakers  use  all  accents  of  sincerity  and 
sweetness,  and  they  continuously  praise 
virtue:  but  they  never  speak  as  If  power 
would  be  theirs  tomorrow  and  they  would 
use  It  for  virtuous  action.  And  their  audi- 
ences also  do  not  seem  to  regard  themselves 
as  predestined  to  rule;  they  clap  as  If  in  de- 
fiance, and  laugh  at  their  enemies  behind 
their  hand*,  with  the  shrill  laughter  of  chll- 
drvo.     They  want  to  be  rlfbt,  not  to  do 


right.  They  feel  no  obligation  to  be  part  of 
the  main  Ude  of  life,  and  If  that  meant  any 
degree  of  pollution  they 'would  prefer  to 
divert  themselves  from  it  and  form  a  stand- 
ing pool  of  purity." 

Lyndon  Johnson,  even  more  than  Ksen- 
bovrer  snd  Kennedy,  has  cut  his  AdminUtra- 
tlon  off  from  Ideology.  Intellectual*  mlaa 
Ideology^  capacity  to  make  them  feel  like 
political  heroes  without  committing  them 
to  the  "main  tide"  of  actual  political  life. 
Though  the  U-S.  Is  unlikely  to  return  to  the 
mock  poimcs  of  ideology.  It  will  In  the  years 
ahead  need  Ideas  more  than  ever  to  guide 
and  restrain  the  Inevitable  Increase  of  power. 
Ideas  win  not,  however,  shape  the  nation's 
life  unless  they  can  operate  upon  and  within 
organizations.  Including  government.  Each 
Intellectual  must  decide  his  own  degree  of 
Independence,  fix  bis  own  distance  from  the 
temptations  of  power.  Intellectuals  as  a 
group,  however,  must  not  withdraw  prud- 
ishly from  power  and  Its  responsibilities. 
Where  the  action  Is  Is  where  this  fluid  and 
fact-moving  society  most  needs  mind  and 
conscience. 


Lifting  Curb  od  USIA  Seen  at  laadntAble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  lUCBIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thunday.  April  23.  1967 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
veteran  of  OSIA,  and  now  a  newspaper 
columnist,  yesterday  presented  a  very 
conclusive  case  against  lifting  the  curb 
on  use  of  USIA  material  here  In  the 
United  States.  Carl  T.  Rowan,  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star,  suggests  we 
should  leave  well  enough  alone  and  let 
USIA  continue  to  "sell"  the  United  States 
abroad  and  not  get  embroiled  In  domes- 
tic politics. 

Mr.  Rowan's  article  follows: 

ALrasD,  N.T. — rve  got  13.000  or  so  formttr 
ooUeaguee  in  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
who  ougbt  to  be  rather  frustrated. 

They  labor  with  every  communications  de- 
vice known  to  man  to  sell  this  country.  Its 
ideals.  Its  Institutions,  to  a  Jealous,  confused 
and  sometimes  belligerent  world. 

They  drop  leaflets  from  bullet -scarred  air- 
planes In  the  world  war  against  the  Viet 
Cong:  they  ruin  their  livers  sipping  cognac 
In  Prance  while  trying  to  counter  the  acerbic 
barbs  of  Charles  de  Gaulle;  they  Induce 
Latin  American  supermarkets  to  give  politi- 
cal comic  books  rather  than  trading  stomps 
In  an  effort  to  frustrate  the  subversive  tac- 
tics of  Fidel  Castro. 

But  most  Americans  hardly  kxiow  they 
exist.  That  is,  not  until  someone  writes  a 
phony  magazine  article  about  how  President 
Johnson  Is  dictating  what  can  be  broadcast 
on  the  Voice  of  America;  or  some  cultured 
congressman  la  Irritated  t>ccauBe  he  cant 
understand  a  piece  of  art  in  a  USIA  exhibit 
in  Milan,  or  someone  else  delivers  a  diatribe 
atmut  some  supposed  boner  by  the  men  who 
suppoeedly  project  America's  Image  to  the 
world. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  many  USIA  stal- 
wart* wont  their  good  works  made  available 
to  the  American  public.  They  assume  that 
If  John  Q,  Doe  could  }u.st  see  these  movies, 
television  tapes  and  slick  magaxlnea  that 
extol  free  enterprise,  free  speech,  freedom  f>f 
religion,  the  affluence  of  the  working  man. 
et  cetera.  USIA  would  take  on  a  Pentagon- 
like  aura  of  saviour -of- the -republic. 

And  so  it  was.  perhaps,  that  the  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information  told  Con- 
CTMB  recently  that  the  time  has  oome  <o  lift 


the  ban  on  dlstrlbutloo  of  USIA  materials 
In  the  UxUted  SUtes. 

Tou  meet  the  people  here,  or  In  Corvallls, 
Ore.,  or  Areata.  Calif.,  and  you  sense  tbelr 
curiosity,  tbelr  lack  of  knowledge  about  ei- 
ther USIA  or  the  dimensions  of  the  ideologi- 
cal struggle.  You  can  easily  conclude  that 
the  people's  need  to  know  requires  the  lift- 
ing of  that  ban. 

Still.  OS  much  OS  I  somettmea  wished.  In 
my  USIA  days,  tliat  the  agency  could  get 
Its  light  out  from  under  Congreas'  buabel 
of  Inhibitions.  I  shudder  at  the  advisory 
commission's  proposal. 

I  remember  how  complimentary  USIA  has 
been,  in  materials  spreiad  abroad,  to  Presi- 
dents Truman,  C^nhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  This  because  of  knowledge  that 
U  you  can't  '"aell"  the  President  in  Country 
X.  you  can't  sell  US.  foreign  policy. 

But  distribute  those  necessarily  sweet 
phrases  about  an  incumbent  President  In  the 
U.S.  and  the  screams  of  protest  from  the 
out  party  would  be  terrifying.  And  USIA's 
leaders  would  work  2S-bour  days  Just  de- 
fending themselves. 

This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
while  few  people  feel  qualified  to  command 
an  infantry  battalion,  direct  a  space  project 
or  conduct  an  atomic  energy  program,  dog- 
gone near  everybody  figures  be  or  ahe  la  an 
expert  at  "public  relations"  or  "propaganda." 

I  bad  thrown  at  me  again  this  week  an 
advertising  executive's  charge  that  X  waa 
some  kind  of  nitwit  because  I  never  con- 
ceded that  you  sell  U.5.  Vietnam  policy  to 
the  French  the  same  way  you  sell  them, 
wine,  or  our  policy  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  the  Mexican*  the  *ame  way  you  peddle 
chewing  gum! 

So  I'm  sure  that  within  hours  after  tbe 
first  batch  <^  UBIA  materials  Is  distributed 
at  home,  the  agency  wlU  be  t>c«ieged  by  an 
army  of  truck  drivers,  retired  cowpokes  and 
newspaper  columnists,  all  offering  free  advice 
on  how  better  to  "sell  democracy  abroad. ** 

Tee.  tbe  desire  to  be  better  known  and 
more  appreciated  by  the  homefolk  must  be 
strong  within  USIA.  where  good  deeds  are 
too  often  shrouded  In  anonymity. 

But  a  Uttle  reflection  tells  me  that  my 
UStA  friends  ought  to  realise  when  they're 
well  off — and  leave  well  enough  alone. 


Maaners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  ABIZOMS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  April  23,  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  April  8  Issue  of  the  AFL-CIO 
News  reprinted  an  excellent  radio  com- 
mentary by  Edward  P.  Morgan  on  t^e 
lack  of  thoughtfulness  by  many  Ameri- 
cans. I  do  not  know  that  this  char- 
acteristic is  more  marked  than  the  same 
teoadency  in  other  nations  throughout  the 
world,  but  it  is  cause  for  concam  because 
we  can  do  better: 

BooaiEH  Bad  Manneos  Replbct  Lovr  Suaix. 
VrrAi.  Hum  Air  VsLcm 
{By  Edward  P.  Morgan) 

(This  column  Is  excerpted  from  the  nightly 
broadcasts  of  Edward  P.  Morgan.  ABC  com- 
mentator sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO  over  tbe 
ABC  network  Monday  through  Friday  at  7 
pjn.,  EST.  The  program  will  be  resumed 
after  the  current  network  strike  I*  settled.) 

New  ToHK. — It  Is  Just  possible,  so  It  seem* 
to  me.  that  Americans  are  causing  more  dam- 
age— to  tbemarives  and  to  the  world — by  an 
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arro(rance  of  boorish  bad  mknoen  than — U 
Senator  Pulbrlght  will  pardon  the  expre«- 
filoQ — by  an  arropince  of  power. 

It  would  be  frlvolouB  to  argue  that  the 
latt«T  indubitably  creaMa  the  former,  though 
there  probably  U  eome  causal  connection.  I 
thing  the  connection  la  more  indirect  and 
therefore  more  Inaldloua.  The  Bomtion.  I 
suapect — If  there  la  one — la  not  to  put  tba 
Emily  Poata  and  the  Amy  VanderbUU  to 
charge  of  the  State  Dept.  and  the  Pentagon. 
fascinating  aa  the  roeulta  might  be,  but  to 
examine  the  flaws  and  deflclenclee  In  the 
training  and  the  reauUant  value  Judgments 
of  the  citizen  in  the  American  society. 

We  must  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
the  American  la  human.  lUe  everybody  else. 
What  seu  us  apart  now  la  the  fact  that  we 
occupy  the  Room  at  the  Top.  As  a  nation 
and  aa  a  people  we  are  richer  and  more 
pow«rful  than  anybody  else.  Our  mighty  and 
opulent  position  tocltes  envy.  Jealousy, 
suspicion,  fear,  downright  hatred  and— trag- 
ically but  now  surprisingly — very  little 
reapect.  The  lack  of  the  latter.  I  am  sure. 
stems  frcm  the  beUef  of  thoughtftU  and 
BorTOTTlngly  hostile  foreigner^— that  we  are 
a  nation  of  hypocrltea. 

BecAuae  we  Uve  in  a  magnlfylng-glaas 
house,  they  see  every  move  we  make,  every 
mood  we  assume  enlarged  on  a  panavlslon 
screen.  When  we  project  policies  in  support 
of  the  open  society,  they  think  we  are  throw- 
ing rocks  to  destroy  anything  and  everything 
that  we  can't  readUy  Dt  into  our  own  meas- 
ures. Many  of  them  believe — and  I  am  afraid 
they  are  too  often  right — that  they  under- 
stand and  act  upon  the  dynamic  inspiration 
of  the  American  revolution,  the  DeclaraUon 
of  Independence,  the  Constltutloa  and  the 
BlU  at  RlghU  t>etter  than  we  do. 

But  I  want  to  reduc*  this  problem,  as  1 
started  out  to  do.  Into  terms  of  personal 
bebavlcr,  beyond,  though  strangely  not 
totally  aeparated  from,  the  broad  sweep  of 
official  policy.  What  we  Americ*ns  lack,  I 
fear,  to  a  society  that  has  everything  Is. 
more  than  anything  else,  the  virtue  of  grace. 
The  other  day.  a  certain  lovely  lady  I  know 
to  Washington  treated  her  two  teen-aged 
daughters  to  a  matinee  of  the  movie  "Ot. 
ZhlTago."  After  they  took  their  seaU.  they 
dlaooTared,  too  late,  they  were  trapped  to 
an  enclave  of  Juveniles  utterly  delinquent  to 
their  mannera.  Seeing  the  film  was  the  last 
of  their  toterosu.  They  chatted  to  loud 
voices,  slurped  cokes,  shucked  candy  wrap- 
pers, chomped  popcorn  with  the  delicacy  at 
cement  mixer*  and  unhesitatingly  tramped 
other  customers  as  they  charged  repeatedly 
out  erf  their  aeats  for  reinforcements  or  a 
clgaret  break. 

Help  finally  oame  from  a  man  In  the  next 
row  who  summoned  an  usher  who  threatened 
to  throw  all  the  mlscreanta.  male  and  female. 
oat^  A  tense,  uneasy  peace  descended  but 
what  would  have  been  a  rewarding  expe- 
rience to  seeing  the  Boris  Pasternak  cjasslc 
ttvnalated  to  the  screen  was  all  but  ruined. 
The  appalUng  thing  was  that  nobody 
cared.  These  rather  expensively  U  afbppUy 
drwsed,  middle  class  youngster*:  presumably 
wanted  neither  by  the  FBI  nor  the  truant 
officer,  had  not  deliberately  set  out  to  spoil 
somebody  else's  afternoon.  They  were  just 
doing  what  seems  to  come  naturally  these 
days:  boorlshnees,  bumptiousness,  loud- 
mouthed lack  of  consideration  for  everybody 
not  tuned  to  on  their  wavelengths. 

This  graceleaaness  la  not  a  phenomenon 
exclusively  peculiar  to  adoleaoence — unless 
you  qulbbUngly  want  to  make  Uie  potot  that 
adulta  who  behave  the  same  are  not  grown 
up  either. 

In  any  case,  consider  this  evidence,  which 
I  wish  were  not  available  in  such  abundance. 
Oharlea  Aanavour,  the  French  ballad  singer 
who  Is  an  international  hit  at  the  moment. 
Is  now  maktog  a  pereonaJ  appearance  tour 
to  the  United  St&tae.  He  was  a  sellout  In 
Washington  but  his  final  night  was  reduced 
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to  musical  rubble  by  a  contingent  of  car 
dealers  who  made  such  a  racket  at  their 
tablea,  despite  angry  shouts  of  "quJet"  from 
Aznavour  fsns,  that  the  artist  was  barely 
able  to  finish  his  program. 

Somewhere  In  the  process  of  productog 
material  achievements,  little  but  Tital  human 
values  have  been  lost.  Power  Is  difficult  to 
hold  and  to  handle  und^  any  circumstances. 
In  the  posseesion  of  a  people  whoee  national 
syndrome  shows  some  signs  of  reflecting  the 
Pilous  deportment  of  a  careleae.  well-dreased 
dude,  it  may  give  the  world  anxious  pause. 


Coatt  Goard  AnthorizatioB 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A  GARMATZ 

op    MASTU^KO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wedneidap,  AprO  12.  1967 
The  BouM   In   Oommlttee   of  the  Whole 
BouM  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conalderatlon  the  blU  {HR.  Ma4>.  to  author- 
ise appropriations  for  procurement  of  veasele 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establlsbmente  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
Mr.    QARMATZ.      Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill.  H.R.  B424.  pro- 
vides authorization  for  expenditures  for 
ships,  planes,  shore  facilities,  navigation 
aids  and  housing  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  report  on  the  bill  Is  In  error  In 
that  It  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
legislation  was  1163,913.000. 

The  figure  omitted  an  amotmt  of 
t3.BOO.000  for  the  Federal  Government's 
annual  share  of  the  cost  of  alteration 
for  railroad  and  highway  bridges  to  re- 
move obstruction  to  free  navigation  of 
navigable  waters. 

This  Item  was  formerly  handled  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  but  recently  the 
function  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  the  bill 
should  be  $167,713,000. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  committee 
provided  for  $107,014,000. 

The  committee  made  three  necessary 
amendments  to  the  bill  to  provide  for 
four  additional  high-endurance  cutters, 
additional  money  for  development  of 
Icebreaker  design  and  for  housing. 

The  blU  as  submitted  to  the  Congress 
provided  $103,214,000  for  Its  usual  func- 
tions which  was  approjtlmately  the  same 
as  the  amount  appropriated  last  year. 
The  preceding  year  a  total  of  $115,- 
S10,000  was  appropriated. 

Thus  the  Coast  Guard  is  losing  ground 
In  Its  continuing  fight  to  secure  ade- 
quate equipment  to  meet  its  needs,  and 
the  committee  Is  greatly  concerned  over 
this. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  need  emphasixe 
the  Importance  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
aU  of  us. 

Virtually,  every  Member  of  Congress 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  Its 
operations  In  his  own  district. 

Its  functions  range  from  providing 
weather  Information  to  planes  and  ships 
on  the  oceans  safeguarding  our  over  6 
million  small  boat  owners,  providing  aids 


to  navigation  for  not  only  our  ocean 
commerce  but  also  that  of  our  Inland 
waterways,  participating  In  rescue  work 
In  the  event  of  disaster  not  only  at  sea 
but  within  our  own  country  and  recently 
to  active  participation^  In  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia.  " 

Its  enthusiasm  and  ability  cannot  be 
called  into  question  but,  utifortunately, 
the  state  of  the  tools  which  we  provide 
to  perform  all  of  these  functions  are  not 
of  the  best. 

For  example,  the  backbone  of  Its  fleet 
are  the  high-endurance  cutters  of  which 
over  30  are  required  for  Its  operations. 
Of  the  present  fieet,  six  were  con- 
structed In  1936  and  17  are  ex-seaplane 
tenders  of  World  War  n  vintage. 

The  former  class  are  such  sturdy  ves- 
sels that  we  annually  spend  funds  to  up- 
date them  since  their  prospect  of  re- 
placement in  the  near  future  is  dim. 
The  seaplane  tender  type  Is  consider- 
ably less  desirable  having  been  orlghuilly 
constructed  for  service  in  relatively  shel- 
tered waters  during  war  time. 

At  present,  they  are  being  utilized  for 
weather  stations  In  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  where  they  serve  12  months 
of  the  year,  and  for  long-range  rescue 
operations  where  they  are  called  upon 
to  proceed  to  distressed  vessels  In 
emergencies. 

As  stated,  the  vessels  were  never  con- 
structed for  this  vigorous  type  of  service 
and  the  committee  is  seriously  concerned 
over  the  extent  of  their  remaining  life. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
for  the  past  year  the  marine  Insurance 
underwriters  whose  function  It  Is  to  in- 
sure merchant  vessels  have  drastically 
Increased  premiums  on  war-built  mer- 
chant ships  tKcause  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased frequency  of  casualties. 

They  are  attempting  to  drive  them 
from  the  ocean  because  of  the  danger 
of  their  continued  operation. 

The  cotnmlttee  Is  greatly  concerned 
over  the  continued  operation  of  the  war- 
built  cutters  because  It  feels  that  by  rea- 
son of  age  and  general  deterioration, 
similar  casualties  can  result. 

About  5  years  ago,  the  Coast  Guard 
Issued  a  report  of  its  vessel  requirements 
for  the  foreseeable  future  in  which  It 
proposed  to  construct  37  of  these  cut- 
ters between  fiscal  years  1964  and  1974. 
By  reason  of  the  fact  that  to  date  but 
eight  of  these  vessels  have  been  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for,  it  has  beeo 
necessary  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  revise 
its  plans  and  recently  It  submitted  a  new 
estimate  which  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  25  of  these  vessels  between 
fiscal  years  19B8  and  1974. 

The  bill  as  originally  Introduced  would 
have  authorized  but  one  for  the  cominf 
year. 

Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  of  the  urgent  need 
for  the  vessels  of  this  type  right  now, 
the  possible  demands  of  other  agencies 
for  services  of  this  type  of  eqiUpment  may 
further  weaken  the  fleet  available  for 
the  normal  and  usual  duties  of  the  ag- 
ency. 

If  this  occurs,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
place  further  burdens  upon  the  remain- 
ing vessels  and  there  Is  just  so  much  that 
these  2S-year-old  vessels  can  stand. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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construction  of  replacement  vessels  takes 
3  years  and  the  first  of  the  eight  new 
ones  referred  to  above  will  not  come  laUy 
service  until  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

Each  of  these  cost  $14,500,000  which 
accounts  for  most  of  the  money  Increase 
in  this  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  Item  covering  de- 
sign for  new  Icebreakers,  which  was  In- 
creased by  the  committee  from  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  $2.5  million,  the  entire  fleet  of 
large  Icebreakers  Is  now  concentrated  In 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Navy  having  turned 
over  its  vessels  during  the  past  2  years. 

This  fleet  of  eight  vessels  consists  of 
seven  built  over  20  years  ago,  and  one 
built  in  1954. 

During  the  lntervenlr«  years,  our  In- 
terest In  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  has 
greatly  expanded  and  these  vessels  are 
being  called  uiwn  for  greatly  Increased 
service  In  these  areas. 

It  Is  the  Coast  Guard's  estimate  that 
In  Its  present  rate  of  progress  for  a  new 
design,  the  first  vessel  would  not  be 
available  untU  1973. 

The  committee  believed  that  this  rate 
of  progress  was  too  slow  and  accordingly 
Increased  the  fund  for  design  In  order  to 
speed  up  the  process. 

It  Is  not  anticipated  that  this  In- 
creased ext>endlture  will  oost  the  Gov- 
ernment anything  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  wUl  not  affect  the  overall  cost  ot 
the  completed  vessels  but  will  merely 
reduce  the  time  required  for  their  com- 
pletion. 

The  other  significant  Item  In  the  bill 
that  was  Increased  by  the  committee  was 
an  item  of  $1,699,000  which  was  restored 
to  the  original  Coast  Guard  request  for 
new  housing. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  as  of 
last  year,  but  54  percent  of  Coast  Guard 
families  were  adequately  housed  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  Armed  Forces  rec- 
ord of  better  than  75  percent. 

Aside  from  our  normal  desire  to  supply 
decent  housing  for  our  Armed  Forces, 
the  failure  to  do  so  can  prove  to  be 
very  expensive  in  that  It  contributes  to 
a  lowering  of  morale,  which  in  turn 
decreases  the  number  of  reenllstments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  substantial  Investment  In 
men  that  It  has  trained,  the  failure  to 
supply  proper  living  conditions,  thereby 
Inducing  them  to  abandon  the  service, 
requires  additional  training  of  new  men 
and  additional  facilities  for  such  train- 
ing, both  of  which  are  extremely  ex- 
pensive. 

The  major  shortages  In  housing  are 
In  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
areas,  and  men  stationed  In  these  areas 
are  compelled  to  pay  high  rents  and  to 
travel  fairly  long  distances  to  their  work, 
both  of  which  are  undesirable. 

The  continued  shortage  of  proper 
equipment  that  the  committee  has  ob- 
served over  the  years  can  be  very 
dangerous. 

About  15  months  ago.  the  Coast  Guard 
was  called  upon  to  supply  26  of  Its  82- 
foot  vessels  with  their  crews  for  use  In 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Subsequently,  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  the  replace- 
ments of  17  of  these  vessels  but  no  prt>- 
vision  has  been  made  for  the  remaining 
nine. 


Coast  Guard,  with  Its  usual  efficiency, 
has  managed  to  close  this  gap  very  suc- 
cessfully but  the  fact  retnalns  that  nine 
vessels  at  $500,000  apiece  had  been  pro- 
vided for  lis  use  but  they  are  no  longer 
available. 

I  have  some  direct  experience  with  re- 
spect U>  Inadequacies  of  Coast  Guard 
equipment  to  do  the  Job  for  which  it  Is 
responsible. 

About  10  years  ago,  I  was  in  Hawaii  at 
the  tlfne  a  plane  from  the  mainland  dis- 
appeared over  the  ocean. 

The  Coast  Guard  proceeded  to  co- 
ordinate the  search  but  was  unable  to 
contribute  materially  to  its  effectiveness 
because  the  total  number  of  long-range 
planes  available  for  use  by  the  district 
commander  was  three,  all  of  them 
veterans  of  the  Berlin  airlift. 

Their  range  was  such  that  after  reach- 
ing the  search  area,  they  could  remain 
on  station  for  only  about  an  hour  since 
at  the  end  of  that  period  they  must  of 
necessity  return  for  refueling. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  felt  somewhat 
embarrassed  because  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  effort,  the  British  furnished  four 
of  Its  bombers  from  the  Fiji  Islands  and 
these  planes,  because  of  their  greater 
range,  were  able  to  participate  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  Coast  Guard's 
own  equipment. 

At  that  time  I  reflected  that  were  I  on 
a  disabled  vessel  or  plane  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  I  would  get  cold  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  failure  to  rescue 
me  promptly  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  we  In  the  Congress  had  stinted 
the  Coast  Guard  in  Its  equipment  needs. 

The  agency  has  a  proud  record  since 
Its  establishment  in  1790,  but  even  the 
best  workmen  can  only  go  so  far  without 
adequate  tools. 

Over  the  years  Its  responsibilities  have 
been  Increased  until  today  It  not  only 
provides  navigation  and  weather  Infor- 
mation to  overseas  planes  and  ships,  pro- 
tects our  small  boat  population,  provides 
inspection  service  for  our  merchant  fleet, 
provides  aids  to  navigation  for  our  Inland 
waterways  with  their  vast  fleets  of  barges, 
provides  the  means  for  enforcing  our 
flshin?  laws  as  witnessed  by  the  recent 
apprehension  of  two  Soviet  trawlers  in 
the  Pacific,  and  last,  but  far  from  least. 
Is  on  active  participant  in  our  efforts  in 
southeast  Asia. 

DtiTlng  the  i>ast  2  years.  Its  responsi- 
bilities have  been  Increased  by  the  trans, 
fer  of  documentation  and  admeasure- 
ment functions  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  responsibility 
for  reconstruction  of  bridges  constituting 
menaces  to  navigation  formerly  under 
the  control  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  unique  organization,  the  only  one 
of  Its  kind  In  the  world.  Is  daily  called 
upon  by  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  aid  In  law  enforcement  and  other 
diverse  duties,  and  It  is  essential  that  we 
meet  our  obligation  to  provide  It  with 
adequate  equipment  to  perform  its  many 
and  varied  functions. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  defend  the 
Coast  Guard  to  anyone  who  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  any  of  Its  services,  but 
I  do  believe  that  we  must  continue  to 
keep  before  us  its  needs  for  proper  equip- 
ment and  it  is  my  feeling  that  this  bill,  aa 
amended  by  the  committee,  represents  an 
irreducible  minimimi. 


I  am  fully  cotiscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  is  striving  to  keep  expendi- 
tures within  reaaoiutble  liznlts  and  I 
heartily  endorse  his  efforts,  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  should  save  a  few  dollars 
at  the  possible  cost  of  many  lives. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  our  greatest 
safety  organizations  and  furnishes  pro- 
tection to  all  of  us  and  I  believe  that  the 
expenditure  of  considerably  less  than  tl 
per  capita  ot  the  population  of  the 
Onlted  States  Is  a  very  modest  price  to 
pay  for  the  services  rendered. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

OESALDR.  FOKOl. 

Mr.  GEIIAU}  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  imderstsinding  that  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Morliw  and 
Fisheries  is  recommending  $60,699,000 
for  vessel  procurement,  construction  of 
housing  facilities,  and  so  forth,  over  ai>d 
above  what  the  Department  and  the 
administration  has  recommended. 

Would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  please  explain  the  need 
a2¥i  necessity  which  existed  apparent 
'in  the  mind  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  for  this  $60 
million-plus  In  authorization  over  the 
budget  figure? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sl»ll 
respond  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  by  saying  that  this  in. 
volves  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  1  previously  men- 
tioned, there  Is  a  housing  shortage  in 
the  State  of  California  and  also  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  resulting  from  the 
taking  over  of  Governor's  Island  from 
the  Army.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is 
where  most  of  the  extra  money  will  go  in 
connection  with  housing,  money  over  and 
above  tiie  regular  budget  request, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
will  yield  further,  as  I  understand  tt, 
there  Is  the  sum  of  $58  million  contained 
in  the  committee's  recommendation  for 
four  high-endurance  cutlers,  but  that 
these  four  cutters  were  not  reooromended 
by  the  adrolnistra,tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  just 
what  the  Justification  is  for  this  com- 
mittee action. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  Ml<^- 
gan,  the  request  was  originally  for  five 
cutters. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  cut  the  request  back  to  one. 

I  might  say  here  to  the  gentletnan 
from  Michigan  that  it  Is  no  secret  that 
five  of  this  type  cutters  are  now  on  their 
way  to  Vietnam.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  secret  here,  but  was  exposed  by 
the  revelation  of  these  facts  several 
weeks  ago  In  the  press,  facts  with  which 
I  am  sure  the  minority  leader  Is  familiar. 
However,  five  of  those  cutters  are  now 
on  their  way  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
will  yield  further.  In  other  words,  the 
drctrnstances  which  have  taken  place 
dnoe  ttie  budget  has  been  submitted.  In 
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the  estimation  of  the  committee.  Justify 
this  additional  authorization  for  four 
new  high-endurance  cutters  for  the  Coast 
Guard? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  1  might  say  that  up- 
on a  prevtoo!  occasion  I  waa  queried 
about  when  the  cutters  would  t>e  coming 
back.  I  responded  at  that  time  to  the 
inquiry  to  the  effect  that  I  was  worried 
about  them  even  getting  there.  They 
are  about  25  years  of  age  and  one  of  our 


on  the  legislative  part  in  undertaking  the 
responsibility  that  the  committee  has. 

I  would  also  like  to  associate  myEelf. 
after  thorougWy  studying  the  hearings 
and  the  report  In  this  bill,  with  the  re- 
marks Just  made  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  a  question 
I  would  tike  to  direct  to  the  chairman. 

Will  the  surveillance  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard    stlU    be    under    the    committee 


great  problems  is  getting  them  there  and    chaired  by  the  dlstlnguLshed  genUeman 


not    80    much    as    making    sure    when 
they  would  get  back. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
RrvmsJ. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
great  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coast  Guard  is  the 
most  underrated  and  undersupported 
branch  of  our  Military  Establishment. 
It  has  more  and  varied  requests  for  serv- 
leea  ol  every  kind,  class  and  description 
for  assistance  than  any  other  American 
element  or  auxiliary  of  the  other  mili- 
tary services  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall  very  well  that 
during  World  War  n  that  on  the  con- 
voys to  Murmansk  and  to  Archangel, 
Russia,  the  Coast  Guard  was  there. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  taken 
the  beat  crafts  which  the  Coast  Guard 
possesses,  and  have  sent  them  to  Viet- 
nam. We  must  watch  closely  this  great 
arm  of  our  Military  Establishment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  dls- 
tii\gulshed  genUeman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  OamutxJ  for  his  efforts  to  restore 
this  magnificent  and  great  service  to  its 
proper  place  In  the  defense  posture  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  further  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
IMr.  GarmattI  for  bringing  before  the 
Congress  the  necessity  for  meeting  these 
requirements.  And,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever I  may  be  of  assistance.  1  wish  to 
render  that  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  Coast  Guard  Is  not  prop- 
erly appreciated  by  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  Qie  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  CMr.  Gamuts]  for 
his  efforts  to  take  care  of  this  vital  arm 
of  our  defense  picture. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivias],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services,  for  his  fine  contribution, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  WAT.I.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  dlstingulsh»l  chairman  yielding 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  about  the  needs 
for  the  Coast  Guard  in  this  bill,  and  I 
particularly  compliment  the  chairman 


from  Maryland  after  the  transfer  is  oom 
pleted  to  the  new  Cabinet  branch  known 
as  the  Department  of  TransportaUon,  or 
is  it  envlsaRed  that  there  will  be  some 
transfer  of  Juri-sdlcUon  as  far  as  legisla- 
tive control  and  oversight  is  concerned? 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  We  will  sUU 
have  the  authorizing  authority. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
maj:)  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  very  fine  state- 
ment that  was  Just  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  believe  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  in  sayliig  the  Coast 
Guard  certaliUy  has  Justified  this  In- 
crease If  alone  on  the  basts  of  the  fact 
that  now  at  long  last  they  are  beglimlng 
to  apprehend  some  of  these  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels  that  are  coming  into  our  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  taking  our  flsh. 

The  two  recent  seizures  of  Russian 
fishing  boats  in  Alaskan  waters  certain- 
ly have  made  the  people  ol  my  district 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  very  proud  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  we  are  strongly 
back  of  It.  I  know  I  speak  their  senU- 
ments  when  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  1  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  genUewoman  from  Missouri. 

(Mrs.  SUliiTVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  In  commending  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  committee  In  passing  this 
bill  unanimously  to  give  the  Coast  Guard 
the  vessels  it  needs,  and  the  housing  it 
needs,  and  to  recognize  the  great  work 
It  has  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  city  that 
Is  on  the  great  Mississippi  River,  and  we 
have  seen  at  firsthand  what  the  Coast 
Guard  can  do  In  our  Inland  waterways. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  fully  appreciate 
their  great  work,  and  that  I-back  this 
leglslaUon. 

As  a  resident  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  I  have 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard  In  my  own  area. 
It  not  only  provides  aids  to  navlgaUon 
for  the  benefit  of  our  vast  commercial 
barge  fleets  used  In  the  Mississippi,  but 
acts  as  the  guardian  of  our  many  small 
boat  owners  In  the  area. 

Its  services  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people,  and  I  feel  that  the  request  for 
authorization  for  aijpropriaUons  as  con- 
tained In  the  bill,  BR.  5424,  Is  extremely 


modest  In  the  light  of  the  needs  and 
achievements  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  genUeman  lor 
his  statement  and  the  committee  for  iu 
support  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  the 
five  new  high  endurance  cutters  can  be 
retained  by  the  Coast  Guard,  or  will  they, 
too,  be  turned  over,  as  the  other  cutters 
have  been,  for  war  duUes  in  some  area? 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean   the  new  ones? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  mean  the  new  ones, 
when  they  are  constructed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  hope  they  will  re- 
place the  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  hope  the  war  in 
Vietnam  will  be  over  long  before  that 
time,  and  that  we  are  not  fighting  an- 
other war  in  the  Middle  East,  or  in  Af- 
rica. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  I  hope 
the  Coast  Guard,  In  being  provided  with 
these  new  cutters,  will  be  able  to  retain 
them  for  the  uses  for  which  they  are  bi- 
tended. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  vessels 
which  are  counterparts  of  these  cutters. 
Now,  what  about  this  Icebreaker?  Is 
this  to  be  a  convenUoiuUly  powered  ice- 
breaker, or  a  nuclear-powered  Ice- 
breaker? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    Probably  a  nuclesr- 
powered  Icebreaker. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Nuclear  powered? 
Mr.  GAIIMATZ.    Yes. 
Sir.  GROSS.    The  genUeman  will  re- 
call that  some  years  ago  we  did  not  go 
along    with     a    nuclear-powered    ice- 
breaker.     The    experts    have    changed 
their  minds.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes.  they  have.  They 
plan  to  go  forward,  and  I  feel  very  con- 
fident that  they  will  come  up  with  aome 
plana  to  proceed  with  the  nuclear- 
powered  Icebreaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  » 
nuclear-powered  icebreaker? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  not  sure  of  that, 
since  It  Is  In  the  planning  stages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, we  were  given  some  rather  fantasUc 
figures  as  to  the  difference  In  cost  be- 
tween nuclear  power  and  convenUonal 
power  lor  Icebreakers  a  few  years  ago. 
But  perhaps  nuclear  construction  has 
gone  down  in  cost. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  would  think  so.  I 
predict  they  have  made  some  progress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  so,  In  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  OASMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman.   ' 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  I  have  read  the 
report  and  some  of  the  testimony.  It 
seems  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  hired 
Nuclear  Utility  Services.  Inc..  to  make 
a  study  of  the  three  optimized  types  of 
powerplants    that   might   be    used    for 
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Icebreakers.  One  is  a  nuclear  power- 
plant,  another  is  the  oU-flred  turbine 
plant  and  the  third  Is  a  dlesel  plant. 

These  studies  are  not  yet  completed 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if  I  heard 
him  correctly,  assert  that  this  would  be 
t  nuclear-powered  icebreaker,  period 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Yes,  this  is  for  ice- 
breaking  purposes. 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  the  cost  of  a  nuclear 
plant  would  be  at  least  three  and  one- 
lislf  times  that  of  a  conventional  plant. 
u  a  minimum  figure. 

If  you  could  take  a  Navy  nuclear  plant 
ind  adapt  it  to  the  Coast  Guard  ice- 
breaker that  might  be  one  thing.  You 
could  take  it  substantially  off  the  shelf. 
But  if  the  shaft  horsepower — and  I  un- 
derstand that  at  the  pre.sent  time  there 
has  never  been  a  decision  on  the  size 
of  this  icebreaker — requirement  does  not 
happen  to  coincide  with  what  the  Navy 
It  producing  for  Its  own  vessels,  that 
means  the  design  of  a  wholy  new  nuclear 
powerplant.  which  could  get  into  some- 
thing like  t20  million  or  t30  million 
expenditure  for  research  and  develop- 
ment Buying  the  hardware  and  put- 
ting it  together  for  the  cutter  would  run 
another  $20  to  (2S  million.  That  Is  only 
pari  of  the  cost. 

You  have  In  connection  with  a  nuclear 
power  plant,  when  you  put  It  on  board 
■hip,  the  problem  of  training  somebody 
wbo  can  run  It.  That  means  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  either  going  to  have  to  go  into 
the  business  of  producing  officers  with 
nuclear  qualifications  and  capabilities  or 
hire  them  from  the  Navy.  That  is  a 
ooBtty  business  either  way  you  take  It. 

Then  you  have  other  problems  like 
the  derogation  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  ship.  We  all  know  the  nature  of 
these  Icebreakers,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Russians  have  found  that  out  to  their 
own  disappointment,  that  when  they  get 
them  Jammed  In  the  Ice  and  want  to 
crack  loose,  an  eSecUve  method  is  to 
shift  ballast  and  shift  fuel.  You  can 
pump  a  lot  of  oU  from  tank  to  tank  and 
rock  her  out  of  the  ice.  But  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  you  can  do  that  In  a 
nuclear  reactor.  You  cannot  unbolt  It 
f ran  the  ship  and  push  it  from  starboard 
to  pori  and  back  and  forward  again  to 
rack  the  ship  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  Ice. 

I  am  rather  alarmed  that  the  promise 
here  Is  of  a  nuclear  Icebreaker  with  so 
many  uns<4ved  problems  and  so  many 
unsaid  things  about  them  absent  from 
both  the  report,  the  testimony  and  the 
bearings,  as  I  read  them. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Rntleman  yield? 

Mr  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  As  always,  the  gentleman 
from  California  Is  extremely  well  in- 
formed when  it  comes  to  matters  having 
to  do  with  atomic  power. 

I  think  my  understanding,  however,  is 
that  the  studies,  as  reported  to  our  com- 
mittee, were  not  completed  but  the  gen- 
eral opinion  as  given  to  us  was  that  the 
overall  coat  over  the  Ufe  of  a  ship  of 
so  atomic-powered  icebreaker  would  be 
leas  than  one  powered  by  other  conven- 
tional meaiu.  and  that  Includes  the  cost 
of  training  the  crew  and  various  effi- 


ciencies and  economies  tliat  can  be  made 
by  each  type  of  propulsion.  But  I  did 
not  gather  that  these  studies  were  com- 
pleted. But  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  am  glad  he  was  inject- 
ed this  matter  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  a  nuclear-powered  ice- 
breaker, because  I  did  not  think  that  de- 
cision had  been  finally  made.  But  I  do 
think  we  were  told,  as  it -looked  at  the 
time  the  testimony  was  given  to  our 
committee,  that  over  the  life  of  a  ship 
it  would  be  cheaper  for  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered icebreaker. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Over  the  life  of  a  ship, 
nuclear  iwwer  is  cheaper,  but  this  truism 
has  to  be  applied  to  some  specific  ship 
of  some  specific  size  for  some  designated 
mission. 

That  is  not  true  here.  It  also  has  to 
take  into  consideration  whether  you  are 
already  In  the  auolear  ship  propulsion 
business  and  are  buying  In  quanUty  for 
an  existing  establishment  or  whether  you 
are  going  to  have  to  put  up  all  the  cost 
to  get  Into  the  business — R.  k  D.,  train- 
ing of  persormel,  loglsUc  support  and  so 
forth. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  me.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  that  a  number  of  the 
smaller  navies  of  the  world  are  talking 
about  nuclear  ships.  They  are  Just  too 
small  a  type  of  organizaUop  to  get  Into 
an  expensive  business  like  nuclear  power. 
The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Is  comparable  In 
many  ways  to  some  of  these  smaller 
navies  around  the  world.  If  we  estab- 
lish a  precedent  of  putting  nuclear  power 
Into  three  or  four  or  five  of  Its  ships, 
then  we  create  a  precedent  that  prevents 
us  from  discouraging  other  navies  around 
the  world  to  try  to  duplicate  the  same 
wastefulness.  Rather  should  we  be 
trying  to  get  these  allied  navies  to  get 
top-dollar  value  out  of  their  effort  and 
contribuUon  to  the  jcdiit,  allied  free 
world  defetue.  We  do  not  wish  to  en- 
courage them  to  squander  money  on 
prestige  Items  like  unnecessary  nuclear 
ships. 

So  there  are  further  implications  to 
the  delMLte  today  than  we  see  on  the 
surface.  That  was  the  underpiiuilng  of 
my  remarks.  Mar\y  of  these  things  were 
left  barren  In  the  hearings  as  I  read 
them. 

Mr  MAILLIARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  California  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Iilr.  IilAILLIARD.  I  presume  that  the 
gentleman  from  California,  whom  we  all 
recognize  as  an  expert  In  this  field,  has 
read  page  72  of  the  hearings  dealing  with 
this  question.  I  will  agree  that  the  opin- 
ions that  are  given  here  are  probably  not 
entirely  researched,  but  we  were  told  by 
the  Coast  Guard  that  their  estimate  of 
the  difference  in  cost  was  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $75  million  for  a  nuclear- 
powered  icebreaker  against  an  amount  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $5S  million  for  a 
dlesel  Icebreaker.  Tiiey  showed  ui 
graphs — but  I  agree  that  we  are  not 
technical  experts  In  this  field — with 
which  they  expressed  their  beliefs  with 
the  thought  that  they  would  be  borne 


out  by  further  research.  They  said  that 
If  they  took  the  plan  of  operation  of  the 
vessel  over  its  normal  life,  these  costs 
would  end  up  by  being  roughly  compara- 
ble, and  probably  they  might  end  up  with 
a  nuclear  ship  tieing  slightly  less  expen- 
sive. 

Also  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Coast  Guard  mjide  the  point  that  they 
were  not  talking  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
reactor  that  we  have  used  In  naval  ves- 
sels. What  they  believe  would  meet 
their  requirements  would  be  something 
much  more  similar  to  a  nuclear  land- 
based  plant  that  Is  now  used  for  power 
generaUon.  They  talked  about  low- 
enriched  fuels  as  against  the  Navy's 
high-enriched  fuels.  I  am  in  the  gen- 
Ueman's  field,  not  my  own.  But  cer- 
tainly I  would  presume  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee would  have  an  interest  in  this  and 
would  help  us  to  make  a  good  decision 
when  the  time  comes.  Incidentally,  the 
decision  has  not  been  made.  They 
merely  want  to  look  into  the  possibilities. 

Mr.  HOSMiai.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  1  minute  further.  If.  Indeed,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  thinking  In  terms  of  low- 
enriched  fuels,  it  Is  not  talking  in  terms 
of  an  off-the-shelf  plant  from  the  Navy. 
It  is  talking  In  terms  of  a  new  design, 
and  that  means  that  the  AEC.  is  going  to 
have  to  get  an  appropriation  for  its  de- 
sign. I  cannot  see  anytliing  less  than 
$20  or  $30  million  expenditure  for  de- 
sign and  development  of  this  new  ^rpe 
maritime  nuclear  propulsion  plant, 
which  is  not  included  In  the  $75  million 
which  the  genUeman  from  California 
has  mentioned.  That  gets  us  Into  $105 
million  for  the  first  of  a  kind.  After 
that  you  get  back  down  to  your  $75  mil- 
lion again  for  carbon  copy  engine  rooms 
for  additional  Icebreakers. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  genUeman 
may  be  absolutely  correcL  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  his  knowledge  about  this 
subject.  But  If  I  correctly  understood 
the  Coast  Guard's  statement,  they  were 
hopeful  that  with  relaUvely  minor  adap- 
tation, existing  plants  could  be  useful  for 
this  purpose.  At  least  they  Indicated 
that  they  did  not  think  they  had  to  (o 
Into  any  radical  design. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  We  have  only  one 
other  existing  non-Navy  surface  ship 
which  is  nuclear  powered,  and  that  la 
the  one  tlrnt  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee insisted  on  tmlldlng  and  which  to 
now  laid  up. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  It  Is  not  yet  laid 
up. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Or  It  Is  about  to  be 
laid  up — the  Savannah.  Obviously  her 
reactor  Is  not  going  to  fit  into  this  ice- 
breaker. 

I  want  again  that  If  the  icebreaker  Is 
to  be  nuclear,  that  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  whole  new  drawing  board  R.  k  D. 
exercise  that  is  going  to  cost  $20  million 
to  $30  million,  to  put  a  nuclear  power 
plant  in  the  Icebreaker.  I  believe  we 
should  thii\k  this  over  very  caiefuUy 
from  all  standpoints  before  we  rush  down 
that  pathway. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  cominltteeli 
feeling  Is  not  to  lay  up  the  Savannah,  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman. 
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Mr   LENNON.     If  the  genlleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  aik  our  col- 
leasue    the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr  HosMCTl  If  he  has  In  front  of  him 
the  hearings  that  were  conducted  by  the 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  on  February 
23  of  this  year.     He  wUl  note  there  the 
tesUmony  of   the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  assistant  commandant. 
the  chief  of  stall,  but  more  particularly 
of  the  man  who  Is  project  officer  of  the 
Icebreaker  program.  Commander  Rlne- 
hart.    That  Is  on  page  52  of  the  hear- 
Then    If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to 
page  80.  I  believe  he  wUl  get  the  answer 
U>  the  quesUon  he  raised  a  few  minutes 
ago  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee     There  I  have  asked  a  quM- 
tion  after  some  serious  questions  of  the 
project  otBcer  of  the  icebreaker  program. 
Commander  Rlnehart.    I  wUl  quote: 

Mr.  LiKKOM.  Who  wlU  make  the  Bnil  de- 
termlnauon  and  recommendation  with  re- 
•pect  to  whether  or  not  thU  vessel  which  U 
now  being  funded  for  dealgn  wlU  b«  a  nu- 
clear or  non-nucleal-power»d  Icebreaker? 

Commander  Binihaki.  I  would  ««J  that 
the  Coa«t  Guard  would  make  the  recom- 
mendation and  that  thl»  committee  would 
have  a  giwit  deal  to  taj  about  whether  that 
recommendation  would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  LiMKOK.  Tou  mean  U  you  get  bejond 
the  SecTfftery  of  Transportation  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  7 

Commander  BnrinA»T.  I  will  defer  to  Ad- 
miral Trimble. 
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The  reference  to  Admiral  Trimble,  of 
course,  means  the  vice  commandant. 

I  beUeve  If  the  gentleman  »ill  read  the 
colloquy  there,  the  sequence  of  questions 
and  answers.  It  will  become  clear  there 
ha»  been  no  determination  yet  by  the 
Coast  Guard  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
win  be  a  nuclear-powered  or  turbine- 
powered  or  dlesel-powered  vessel.  They 
will  have  to  come  back,  as  the  gentleman 
has  so  well  Indicated.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California.  If  we  were 
going  into  the  question  now  of  authoriz- 
ing a  pteconstructlon  contract  for  a  nu- 
clear vessel,  we  would  not  have  a  couple 
million  dollars  for  vessel  design.  It 
would  have  to  be  $16  to  130  million.  We 
all  recognize  that. 

Mr.  H06MKR.  I  would  hope  the  com- 
mittee, with  all  due  respect  to  Admiral 
Trimble  and  Commander  Rlnehart.  will 
Tcallze  that  they  are  not  nuclear  people. 
I  would  hope  they  would  ask  in  Admiral 
Rlckover  and  swne  other  nuclear  experts 
to  talk  over  this. 

Mr.  UENNON.  I  would  hope  the  gen- 
tleman appreciates  what  we  are  author- 
•  Izlng  the  CoaBt  Guard  to  do  now  is  to 
have  those,  a-ho  now  have  the  responsi- 
bility— keeping  In  mind  that  the  Navy 
tamed  over  to  the  Coast  Guard  a  few 
months  ago  its  participation  In  our  Ice 
patrol  duty — this  small  amount  of  money 
would  authorize  them  to  proceed  -with 
construction  design,  not  related  to  the 
powerplants.  but  to  the  configuration  of 
the  vessel  Itself.  Then  they  will  have  to 
come  back  to  the  committee,  and  I  aa- 
simie  possibly  even  to  the  committee  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  serves  on. 
for  authorization  with  respect  to  the  nu- 
clear powerpiant 

Mr.  HOBMER.  I  recall  In  some  testi- 
mony they  had  to  decide  Orvt  what  type 
ahlp  to  build  before  they  oould  go  Into 


design,  because  they  were  two  different 
breeds  of  cats,  the  nuclear  and  the  con- 
ventional. 

Mr  LENNON.  We  will,  of  course,  con- 
sult with  the  competent  witnesses.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  OARMATZ.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Coast  Guard  wUl  talk  to  Admiral  Rlck- 
over. for  whom  1  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect,  and  also  to  the  Joint  Committee. 
However,  the  gentleman  from  CallforrUa 
has  requested  some  time  and  I  assume 
he  will  go  into  some  detail. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  WlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  whether 
these  ships,  when  they  are  constructed, 
will  be  constructed  In  American  yards? 
Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  hope  so. 
Mr.  BOW.  Is  It  more  than  a  hope? 
Would  the  gentleman  accept  an  amend- 
ment reqjaring  these  to  be  biillt  In  Amer- 
ican yards?  ,         ,  ^ 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  has  never,  up  to  now,  been  a  Coast 
Ouard  ship  buUt  outside  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  have  been  other 
areas  where  ships  have  not  been  so  built 
up  to  now.  but  last  year  I  saw  where  a 
ship  was  going  to  be  built  in  Poland.  In 
an  authorlzaUon  of  this  kind.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  knows  my  affection  for 
the  Coast  Ouard  and  my  feeling  about 
their  not  really  been  taken  care  of  the 
way  they  should  be. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
jnan  refers  to  two  fishing  trawlers. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  It 
might  be  well  If  this  bill  carried  a  pro- 
vision that  these  ships  be  buUt  in  Amer- 
ican yards.  1  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
would  object  to  such  an  amendment. 
Mr.  OARMATZ.  No. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  committee  would  go  extremely  slow 
on  the  design  for  a  new  Icebreaker.  As 
others  have  suggested,  it  Is  almost  man- 
datory to  know  what  kind  of  powerplant 
Is  going  to  be  put  Into  an  Icebreaker  be- 
fore starting  to  design  the  hull.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  go  alow. 

1  recall  the  testimony  of  a  few  years 
ago  on  this  subject.  I.  for  one.  was  not 
convinced  that  we  duuld  go  Into 
nuclear-powered  Icebreakers  at  that 
time.    I  am  atUl  not  convinced. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  assure  him  that  the  commit- 
tee will  keep  in  close  touch  with  Coast 
Guard  officials  and  keep  a  close  watch  on 
It. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  gratification  for  the  manner 
In  which  the  committee  has  approached 
this  matter  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
the  diligent  attention  the  committee  has 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
It  seems  to  me  the  committee  has  at- 
tached  a  reasonable  priority   to  their 


needs.  It  would  be  bad  Judgment  on 
the  part  of  Congress  not  to  follow  the  de- 
sire* of  the  committee  In  the  legislation 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. *      .   ^. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Cl»»k  1 .  the  chairman 
of  the  Coast  Guard  subcommittee. 
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Rhodeiia  for  die  Rhodenau 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CAUTOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  13,  1967 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  sensible 
person  would  agree  that  the  rules  by 
which  a  BToup,  governmental  or  private, 
will  be  governed  should  be  eetabllfihed 
according  to  the  deairefi  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  members  of  that  group. 

Consideration  of  the  wlBhes  of  out- 
siders should  be  given  only  to  the  extent 
that  communication  between  them  is  ex- 
pected to  exist. 

Are  the  United  NaUons.  the  British 
Government,  and/or  the  United  States 
to  Interfere  with  the  Constitutional  Com- 
mission which  is  to  examine  the  provt- 
slona  of  the  Constitution  of  Rhodesia? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission give  eloquent  testimonial  to  what 
should  be  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  to  be  free  of  Interference  In 
the  conduct  of  their  Internal  affairs-. 
The  Bhodmian  CoKwrrruTiowAL  Commlssioit 
The  Rhoderian  Government  hu  Mtubllahed 
ft  ConatUuUonal  Conunl»lon.  compoewl  of 
ona  •enlor  clvU  Mtrvant.  3  lBwyer»,  1  senlot 
AfrlcaJi  Chief  and  an  African  business  maa 
who  bM  been  ft  Trades  Union  leader.  It  c»n 
be  seen  that  the  memben  of  the  CooimiMioo 
represent  the  two  major  races. 

The  terms  of  reference  are  "to  exsmln* 
the  provisions  of  the  ConsUtuUon  of  Rhode- 
sia. ie«6.  and  having  regard  to  any  other 
constltutlonsl  precedents  sJid  to  vlewa  snd 
opinions  made  known  to  yoa  to  sdvlse  ths 
Government  of  Rhodesia  on  the  ooneUtu- 
tionsi  framework  which  Is  best  suited  to  tht 
sovereign  Independent  status  o*  Rhodeals 
and  which  Is  calculated  to  guiuuntee  ths 
rights  and  freedoms  of  aU  persons  and  com- 
munlUes  In  Rhodesia,  and  to  ensure  ths 
harmonious  development  of  Rhodeala'i  plural 
society,  having  regard  to  the  social  and  cul- 
tural differences  amongst  the  people  of  Rho- 
desia, to  the  different  systems  of  land  tenure 
and  to  the  problems  of  economic  develop* 
ment."  These  terms  of  reference,  which  take 
account  of  Rhodeslan  drcumstances  as  tbey 
are,  to  a  Commlselon,  whose  members  vers 
all  bora  In  Rhodesia,  except  one  and  be  en- 
tered at  the  age  of  six  months,  should  result 
In  the  production  of  a  Constitution  beti* 
suited  to  the  particular  needs  of  Rhodesia 
than  one  produced  by  British  Parliamentari- 
ans and  offldalB  and  all  those  others  who 
want  to  Interfere  In  Rhodesia's  domestic  af- 
fairs despite  the  fact  that  they  lite  thousand* 
of  miles  away  and  would  not  be  living  wltii 
their  oonsUtutlonal  Ideas  for  Rhodesia. 

It  Is  more  than  probable  that  the  CocsUtu- 
Uonal  framework  designed  by  this  multi- 
racial oommlasloa  will  bs  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Rhodsala  as  a  whole,  though  It  li 


impossible  to  say.  at  this  scsge.  what  that 
fr^Sework  may  be.  It  may  depart  very 
widely  from  the  British  Westminster  pattern 
jnd  not  interpret  the  alx  so-called  prtnclples 
M  the  BrtUsh  oc  other  govemmenta  would 
but  Rhodesia  is  no<t  Britain  and  what  sulU 
Britain  and  other  countries  does  not  necee- 
»rtly  suit  Rhodesia.  For  example.  Rhodesia 
rejects  Socialism  and  Communism.  Just  as 
much  as  It  rejecu  miutary  dictatorships  or 
ooe  party  systems  of  Government  both  of 
which,  in  Africa,  have  sprung  prollfically 
from  "majority  rule." 

Rhodesia  has  not  got  a  homogeneous  popu- 
lation which  has  a  single  language  and  com- 
mon habiw  and  customs.  The  Commission's 
tenna  of  reference  take  account  of  these  facU 
which  the  British  six  principles  do  not. 

At  the  end  of  the  talks  between  Rhodeslan 
tnd  British  offlclala  In  London  between  Bth 
4nd  10th  May,  1966,  the  British  pointed  out 
Uist  when  the  talks  were  resumed  they  ex- 
pected the  Rhodeaians  to  make  the  running 
St  they  would  have  to  Uve  with  any  oonstltu- 
Uonal  ftrrungements  arrived  at. 

ThU  however  had  to  be  done  within  the 
■trait-Jacket  of  the  British  Government's 
InterpretaUoa  of  the  six  principles,  despite 
the  fact  that  any  Impartial  observer  at  the 
African  scene  must  see  that  "majority  rule", 
u  exemplified  by  "one  man.  one  vole",  has 
led  to  the  negation  of  democracy  and  lU 
refriscement  by  military  or  one  party  dlc- 
Utorshlps  In  most  black  ruled  African 
countries. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  5th  July 
IBM,  Ut.  Harold  Wilson  said  that  the  "solu- 
Uoo  must  be  one  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  as  a  whole.  It  must  be  acceptable 
to  this  House  and  It  must  be  acceptable  to 
the  general  community  of  nations." 

Niturally  If  Rbodesians.  black  and  white, 
are  to  continue  to  live  together  in  harmony. 
u  they  have  done  since  1887.  the  new  Con- 
iUtutlon  must  be  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  each  race  and.  If  It  Is,  It  la  difficult  to  see 
wbat  possible  objection  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  people  could  have  to  it.  They  are 
not  called  upon  to  work  It  or  live  under  It 
ud  only  Rhodeslans.  black  and  white,  are 
concerned  with  It  practically. 

No  country  In  history  has  subnaltted  lu 
OoostltuUon  for  approval  by  the  general 
community  of  nations  and  there  Is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  Rhodeslan  Constitution 
ihould  establish  a  precedent.  Any  Consti- 
tution Is  solely  the  concern  of  the  i>eople  of 
the  country  for  which  It  is  designed  and  no 
one  else.  It  Is  a  domesUc  mstter  and  not  of 
International  concern.  If  that  were  not  so 
there  could  be  International  chaos.  Pre- 
sumably the  British  Government  does  not 
like  military  dictatorships  but  equally  mili- 
tary dictatorships  do  not  like  Westminster- 
style  democracy.  One  party  States  presum- 
ably do  not  like  multi-party  parliamentary 
(overnment.  No  two  Constitutions  written 
or  otherwise  are  the  same.  There  la  no  norm 
In  C-onstitu lions.  The  member  states  of  the 
Dnlted  Nations  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Doited  Nations  Charter.  Article  a(vli).  spe- 
cifically prohibits  U.N.O.  from  interfering  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  any  nation.  This 
Article  Is  of  course  more  honoured  In  the 
breach  than  the  observance,  particularly  by 
those  nations  least  fitted  to  criticise. 

The  situation  la  going  to  arise  ahortly 
where  a  ConstltuUon  designed  In  Rhodesia, 
for  Rhodesia,  by  Rhodeslans  Is  going  to  be 
presenled  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  and.  in 
kU  probftbUlty.  accepted  by  them.  What 
happens  then? 

Are  the  British  Government  and  the  United 
Nations  going  to  accept  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Rhodesia  as  a  clear  case  of  self 
determlnaUon  and  wlU  the  British  Parlia- 
ment enact  thU  constitution  and  thus  end 
the  Anglo- Rhodeelan  confrontation  or  will 
they  continue  to  demand  Elhodesla's  surren- 
der, which  they  wUl  not  get,  In  order  to  im- 
pose their  own  oonsUtutional  theories? 
OtKumonsense  would  appear  to  Indicate  that 


the  British  Government  and  Um  United 
Nations  should  welcome  ths  Rhodeslan  Inl- 
tiaUve  in  establishing  ths  'Constitutional 
ConmUssioo  and  give  every  assistanoe  to 
Rhodesia  in  trying  to  find  a  happy  and 
Rhodeilon  soluUon  to  a  Rhodeslan  problem, 
rather  than  to  oontlnue  to  hiu-ass  Rhodesia 
by  continuing  with  the  sanctions  war. 

A  helpful  step  that  oould  be  taken  by  the 
more  responsible  countries  srould  be  to  af- 
ford recognition  to  Rhodesia  and  remove 
sanctions  while  the  consUtuWonal  exercise  Is 
In  progress. 

As  far  as  the  British  Government  Is  con- 
cerned the  return  to  legality,  on  which  they 
claim  to  set  so  much  store  In  Rhodesia *s  case, 
would  happen  automatically  by  their  enact- 
ment at  Westminster  of  the  new  Rhodeslan 
ConstltuUon  after  approval  by  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  which  should  be.  moraUy,  much 
easier  than  recognition  of  those  mUitary  dic- 
tatorships which  seised  power  by  ftJrce. 


New  Tork,  Bottm  Anthoritiea,  aad 
Gbette  Resi^ots  Oiticiie  Denoutra- 
tioB  Gtiet  Procrui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OW   NEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOD8K  OP  H^EESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  PINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  few  "Great 
Society"  progranu  are  less  worthy  or 
more  complicated  than  the  "demonstra- 
tion cities"  or  "model  cities"  program. 

In  essence,  the  "demonstration  cities" 
scheme  Is  a  mechanism  for  de  facto 
coercion  of  our  clUes  disguised  as  a 
mechanism  for  coordinating  urban  Fed- 
eral granl-ln-ald  programs.  Fortu- 
nately, the  complex  trickery  of  the  "dem- 
onstration ciUes"  program  is  increasing- 
ly coming  to  light — people  are  begin- 
ning to  suspect  the  underlying  rationale 
for  so  cumbersome  and  elaborate  a  pro- 
gram. 

For  example,  the  noted  Boston  rede- 
velopment director.  Edward  Logue.  has 
recently  criticized  the  "demonstration 
cities  ■  program  for  its  "needless"  com- 
plexity. I  enclose  a  New  York  Times 
article  of  April  2.  describing  Mr.  logue's 
statement.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Logue 
wisely  observes  that  "Government  plan- 
ners are  so  busy  devising  elaborate  pro- 
grams to  save  the  cities  that  they  have 
overlooked  a  major,  yet  easy,  opportu- 
nity to  rebuild  slums— a  revision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code."  Mr.  Logue  is 
quite  correct,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  ap- 
prove of  my  bUl  H.R.  7919,  which  fol- 
lows his  line  of  thinking  to  a  "T"  by 
denying  Federal  income  tax  depreciation 
writeoffs  and  local  real  esUte  tax  deduc- 
tions to  slum  properties.  I  Introduced 
this  same  bin  last  year  so  I  am  no  John- 
ny-come-lately to  this  field.  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  Democratic  party  will 
not  absndon  the  "demonstration  cities" 
blueprint  for  social  coercion  and  declare 
a  tax  war  on  the  slumlords  of  this  Nation. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Democratic 
Party  give*  Jobs  to  the  social  planners, 
profits  to  the  slumlords,  and  scrap*  to 
Mr    and  Mrs.  SlumdwcUer. 

Even  the  people  are  beginning  to  figure 
this  out.    And  far  from  being  enchanted 


with  the  "demonstration  cities"  scheme, 
the  people  of  New  York's  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  ghetto  see  it  as  a  cruel  fraud,  aid- 
ing only  the  social  planners  who  are 
climbing  on  the  Federal  job  bandwagon. 
Let  me  insert  here  another  New  York 
Times  article  of  April  2,  which  describes 
ghetto  disgust  with  the  demonstration 
cities  program:  that  Is,  as  one  young 
man  said,  "We  have  been  surveyed  and 
studied  to  death." 

This  disgust  has  spread  to  the  New 
York  City  Council,  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  which  have  just  cut  the  New  York 
City    "demonstration    cities'    program 
budget  by  40  percent  to  «15  million.    The 
city  council  made  this  decision  by  a  solid 
and  bipartisan  28-to-8  vote.     Notwith- 
standing the  council's  action,  the  "dem- 
onstration cities "  program  In  New  York 
will  move  on— padding  the  payroB  Uke 
Haryou-ACT  and  betraying  the  dreams 
of  the  brownstone  canyons  of  despair — 
but  the  wise  and  considered  actions  of 
the  New  York  City  Council  point  to  the 
growing  disenchantment  of  America  with 
the  "demonstration  clUes "   illusion.     I 
am  sure  that  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee Is  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
that    the    "demonstration   dtles"    pro- 
gram Is  a  farce  not  worth  funding,  either 
now  or  in  the  future.    I  am  including  In 
today's   Insertion   a   New    York   Times 
article  of  April  12,  describing  the  New 
York  City  Council's  action,  in  cutting 
the  "demonstration  clUes"  budget. 
IJ'iom  the  N«w  Tork  TUnea.  Apr.  J.   1»«71 
nsiAM  PijvKS  Hrr  AS  TOO  Ooi«ii.«i 
(By  Robert  B.  Semple.  Jr.) 
WtSHiNOToM.  AprU  I.— An  urban  derelop- 
ment  offlclil  has  suggMteO  U>»t  Oovemmeot 
plMinen  »«  »  busy  devlalng  elaborate  pto- 
^ma  to  aaye  the  cltlee  that  Oiey  have  over- 
looked a  major,  yet  ea»y.  opportunity  to  re- 
build aluma— a  revlalon  ot  the  InternAl  Reve- 
nue Code. 

In  a  recent  addreaa  at  George  Waahlng- 
ton  Cnlveralty.  Bdward  J.  Logue.  director  of 
Boatoo  redevelopment,  recommended  that 
all  absentee  ownepa  ot  alum  property  be 
denied  depreciation  beneBta  untu  they  could 
ahow  that  their  property  waa  in  f  uU  oompU- 
ance  with  local  housing  oodea. 

"Incredible  aa  it  may  aeem."  Mr.  lofot 
declared.  "Dncle  Sam  U  a  principal  oattie  of 
the  plienomenon  known  aa  the  alumlord. 

"No  matter  how  rundown  the  propertlea. 
no  matter  how  miserable  the  homing,  the 
alumlord  may  flie  hla  depreclaUoo.  BeUete 
it  or  not.  even  in  an  old  law  tenement,  be 
may  take  It  on  an  accelerated  baaU." 
roauca  LnrosiT  anviaia 
Mr  Logue.  a  former  top  advlaer  to  Mayor 
Lindsay,  rarely  makea  major  pubUc  addreaaea. 
but  when  he  does  he  usually  cnUclzea  what 
be  believe*  la  the  conventional  wisdom  about 
dtles. . 

This  speech  was  no  eicepUon.  On  two 
counts  he  broke  sharply  with  prevaUlng  no- 
tions among  Federal  bureaucrats  and  his 
colleagues  In  municipal  government. 

He  told  the  bureaucrau  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's Model  Cltlea  program  waa  need- 
lessly complex.  He  told  the  Mayors  and 
redevelopers  that  aU  their  pleading  lor  bil- 
lions more  m  Federal  funds  to  rebuild  rtUe. 
waa  a  waste  ot  Ume  because  the  Government 
"IS  not  about  to  reduce  any  eilstlng  national 
prtorltle*  or  reallocaU  any  national  re- 
sources" to  fight  alums. 

"The  war  against  urban  poverty  and 
blight  U  not  a  ivar  at  Ml."  he  declared.  "The 
term  U  misleading  and  sbould  be  dropped. 
R  la  a  low  priority  national  program,  aub- 
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sUBtUUr    undefimded     and     lU"     *"    "- 
m&ln  lo."  ^ 

Ui  liople  laid  Uiat  »n  enormout  iroount 
could  b«  done  to  revltaltM  cltlM  wIUHb  the 
budgeurr  construnu  unpoeed  by  Uie  wa{  In 
Vlttnam  He  mede  two  major  «ugg«rtlon«. 
'pij^fir  QCAsrre'  cacss 
The  (lr«t  wa«  to  Improve  the  coor<Un«"o° 
between  the  dUee  and  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment bj  nibetltutlng  large  scale  "bloclj 
grants"  for  many  of  the  400-plua  Pederal 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  second  wsa  to  revise  the  t»a  law*  to 
Inhibit  the  spread  of  slums  and  encourage 
rehabllltaUon. 

Discussing  his  Urst  suggestion  he  said: 
•At  the  rate  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  are  spinning  off  new  pilot  projects, 
launched  with  glowing  promises  of  the  won- 
ders they  wUl  perform,  the  average  local 
omclal  Is  beginning  to  feel  lUie  an  air  tranic 
controller. 

"Increasingly,  the  local  olBclal  Is  forced  to 
turn  Ms  attenUon  away  from  the  local 
scene  to  palaver  with  a  bewildering  variety 
of  peda  who  are  home  with  all  the  rhetoric 
but  Ineaperlenced  and  unlnlerested  In  the 
practical    local    applications." 

"Grantamanshlp  Is  one  of  our  minor 
growth  Indostrlea  and  I  say  the  hell  with  It." 
continued  Mr  Logue.  one  of  the  ableat  prac- 
tlUoners  of  the  art  of  getung  money  out  of 
Washington  for  local  projects. 

owi*n-occT7p«rrr  am 
On  the  second  suggesUon.  he  said  that  In 
addition  to  denying  deprecUtlon  beceBta  to 
slumlords,  there  should  be  a  wide  range  of 
"urban  Investment  allowances." 

Tbeae  would  Include  generous  depreda- 
tion and  tax  deductions  for  the  owner-occu- 
pant of  slum  property,  as  distinct  from  the 
absentee  landlord. 

"He  la  the  fellow  we  ought  to  encourage 
the  mo«t  and  whom  we  now  encourage  the 
least."  Mr.  Logue  »ld. 

He  also  propoaed  similar  tax  breaks  for 
realdent  owners  of  renUl  properUea  and 
amaU  businesses  In  blighted  areaa.  and  he 
recommended  that  businessmen  willing  to 
locate  factories  and  shops  In  the  ghettos 
receive  "triple  the  normal  depreciation 
allowance."  ,  ^ 

"Watch  out  for  the  critic  who  says  [these 
propoealsl  wUl  drain  the  Federal  Treasury." 
Mr  Logue  warned.    "It  won't." 

He  said  that  the  Admlnistratlon'a  Model 
CltlH  program,  which  gives  supplemental 
granU  to  selected  cities  to  rebuild  blighted 
neighborhoods,  U  a  "step  forward"  and  an 
"Interesting  opportuiUty." 

But  he  called  It  a  complicated  way  to  dis- 
tribute money  to  the  cities  and  said  he 
strongly  opposed  "the  notion  built  Into  It 
that  you  In  Washington  and  we  In  Beaton 
are  In  competition  to  see  who  can  come  up 
with  the  brightest,  shiniest  Ideas  to  help 
our  poor." 


RCSIDBHTa   UpSST   Oil    BSOOKI-TN    Am 

(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 
"Were  beginning  to  feel  like  Isboratory 
anlmala."  said  a  young  man  with  a  full, 
reddish  beard.  "We've  been  surveyed  and 
studied  to  death.  You  don't  have  to  draw 
any  more  maps.  There  are  maps  downtown 
that  say  we're  supposed  to  get  sU  garbage 
collections  a  week,  but  you  dont  see  Iboee 
cats  out  there." 

The  speaker  iras  the  Rev.  Don  Haynea. 
a  minister  in  the  East  New  Tork  section  of 
Brooklyn.  Along  with  200  other  residents  of 
central  Brooklyn  be  got  the  opportunity  last 
week  to  tell  city  officials  thst  past  perform- 
ances made  him  highly  skepucal  about  what 
the  new  Model  Cities  program  could  do  for 
his  community. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  chairman. 
Donald  H.  BUlott.  and  other  city  officials 
alao  held  public  meetmgs  In  Harlem  and  the 
South  Bronx  to  discuss  the  Model  ClUes  pro- 
gram, which  would  [Kovlde  Federal  funds  for 


a  coordinated  attack  against  social  and  phya 
leal  decay.  The  city  will  ask  the  Pederal 
Ooverament  to  declare  all  three  areaa  eligible 
for  funds  under  the  Pederal  program. 

UVIMTH    IN    XnOCATIOK 

To  the  people  who  crowded  the  auditorium 
of  Junior  High  School  17*.  at  ai63  Dean 
Street,  on  Tuesday.  tiJe  biggest  problem  In 
central  Brooklyn  la  education. 

J.  Scott  Kennedy,  an  asalstant  professor 
In  Brooklyn  CoUsge's  department  of  speech 
and  theater,  declared: 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  piddling  efforts  In 
educaUon  out  here,  and  I  hope  we  can  get 
some  Innovation.  But  It  takes  money, 
brothers  and  slaters,  and  It  takes  buck  peo- 
ple to  plan  foe  this  education.  No  one  asked 
me  to  plan  for  Improving  the  education  here 
and  I've  been  In  educaUon  a  long  time." 

Another  local  realdent  asked  If  any  funds 
earmarked  for  education  would  go  through 
the  Board  of  Education  "The  board  has 
been  blind  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
community  and  unvrtUlng  to  sit  down  and 
talk  with  us."  she  said. 

Mitchell  Svlrldoff.  the  dty'a  Human  He- 
sources  Admlnlatrator.  ans'wered  by  noting 
that  the  application  for  Model  ClUes  funds 
asserts  that  "effecUve  participation  by  the 
community  U  eesentlal  U  the  schools  are  to 
succeed." 

Improving  educational  opportunltlea.  ea- 
peclally  for  young  children,  la  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  city's  Model  Cities 
program. 

cOKCxaif  OTxa  consui-tatioh 
Other  speaken  complained  that  recognized 
community  groups  had  not  been  consulted 
In  preparing  the  application.  "We  didn't 
know  anything  about  It  unUl  we  read  about 
It  In  the  paper."  said  the  prealdent  of  th« 
Brownsville  Oc«mmunlty  Council.  "I  hope 
we'U  now  be  Included.  We've  raised  enough 
hell — you  sboxild  know  we're  here." 

The  meeting  also  disclosed  resentifient 
among  some  members  of  the  community  to- 
ward the  leadeiahlp  of  a  corporation  or- 
ganized last  December  by  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  of  New  Tork,  a  Democrat,  and  the 
Central  Brooklyn  Coordinating  Council  to 
stimulate  the  renewal  of  the  Bedlord-Stuy- 
veaant  section.  FarU  of  that  area,  Browns- 
ville and  Best  New  York,  are  Included  In  the 
Model  ClUee  application. 

A  local  minister  rose  In  the  audience  and 
said  to  ClvU  Court  Judge  Thomas  B  Jonea. 
the  chairman  oi  the  corporaUon;  "We  de- 
mand you  get  iM  Involved  and  give  us  some 
of  the  credit." 

Judge  Jonea  hsa  said  that  the  community 
corporation  ahould  he  broadened  to  Include 
a  greater  number  of  prominent  clergymen, 
young  people,  and  dvll-rlghta  leadexv.  t31ty 
officials  note  that  there  Is  alao  friction  be- 
tween the  corporation  and  Youth  In  Action. 
However,  officials  found  significance  In  a 
statement  at  the  meeting  by  the  Rev.  Milton 
A.  Oaiamlson.  a  popular  local  leader.  Be 
said: 

"No  matter  what  our  differences  are  we 
muat  manifest  a  sense  of  undivided  unity. 
We  may  have  to  march  together  to  get  out 
commitments  from  the  caty  and  the  Pederal 
Oovemment." 


The  Board  of  Estimate's  vote  to  override 
was  unanimous.  Mayor  Undaay.  though  a 
member  of  the  board,  does  not  vote  oo  over- 
riding a  mayoral  veto.  A  two-thlrda  vote 
of  botb  board  and  Council  Is  required  to 
overcome  a  veto. 

In  the  City  Council.  w*lch  Is  DemocraUe 
31  to  0.  the  vote  varied  from  a?  to  8  on  the 
Mayor's  veto  of  glSO.OOO  planning  funds  for 
each  of  the  five  Borough  Presldenu  to  33  to  « 
on  the  veto  of  a  proposed  reduction  from 
t7.&-mlllion  to  g5.9a-mllllon  of  funds  for 
studies  of  public  Improvements. 

Zn  acting  on  the  moat  controversial  or  all 
of  the  Republican  Mayor's  vetoea.  the  tvv 
bodies  slashed  by  tio-mliuon  the  gaS-mlllUHi 
allocated  by  the  Mayor  for  the  Model  Cities 
program  InlUated — but  not  yet  funded— by 
Congreea  to  rehabilitate  slum  areas  In  Har- 
lem, central  Brooklyn  and  south  Bronx. 

The  Council  vote  to  override  that  veto  was 
38  to  8.  In  general,  most  Coundlmen.  whoss 
districts  Include  ghetto  areas,  either  voted 
to  sustain  the  veto  or  voted  to  override  with 
explanations  that  they  were  wholeheartedly 
for  the  Model  Citlea  program,  but  felt  the 
city  could  not  use  all  of  g35-milllon  In  1967- 
68. 

One  OouncUman.  Bdward  1.  Koch,  Manhat- 
tan Democrat,  waa  absent  trocn  yesterdays 
session. 

Congress  la  expected  to  appropriate  MOO- 
million  for  the  Model  Citlea  ptogram 
throughout  the  country.  The  dty'a  alloca- 
tion would  be  In  anticipation  of  the  Pederal 
f  unda  It  would  get. 

The  board  and  Council  also  reduced  funds 
requeetcd  by  the  Mayor  for  oonatruetioo  ot 
neighborhood  family  care  centers  and  multi- 
aervlce  oenten  in  ghetto  areaa. 

The  overriding  prDvoked  a  bitter  exchange 
early  last  night  between  the  sSx-foot-four 
Mayor  Lindsay  and  the  flve-foot-slx  David 
Ross.  CouncU  majority  leader. 

The  Mayor  branded  the  action  by  the 
Coundl  and  the  board  as  "a  disturbing  ex- 
ample of  polltlcs-aa-usual.  reflecting  an  ap- 
parent indifference  tosrard  several  critical 
needs  of  the  dty." 

Mr.  Boas  shot  back  that  Mr.  Undaay  was 
dlspUying  "a  UtUe  boy's  reaction — a  ory- 
tMby'a  reaction." 
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LmnaAT's  Vrroxs  ow  BUborr  Upsxt 
(By  Charles  O,  Bennett) 

The  Democratic-controlled  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  City  Council  yesterday  overrode  all 
20  of  Mayor  Lindsay's  vetoes  of  changes  they 
had  made  In  hU  record  •l-bllUon  capital 
budget  for  the  1067-88  flscal  year. 

In  rebuffing  the  Mayor,  the  board  and 
Council  fixed  the  budget  at  »l,05e,776.7«7. 
or  »23  186.974  under  the  total  that  had  In- 
cluded whot  Mr  undaay  wanted.  The  final 
figure  exceeds  the  I»««-a7  capital  budget  by 
»381,«M.n4. 

lUe  acuon  completes  legislation  on  the 
new  budget.  Mr.  Undsay  U  required  to  cer- 
U(y  It  by  Prlday. 


camciaM  bt  liwd«at 
The  Mayor  charged  tjiat  the  reduction  In 
Model  ClUea  funds  "Indicates  a  lack  of  a 
aense  ol  urgency  for  the  rebuilding  d  our 
blighted  ndghbomoods."  He  again  crlU- 
ctaed  the  glSO.OOO  for  each  Borough  Pred. 
dent  "for  so-called  'planning'  projects." 

Mr  RCBB  replied  that  the  OouncU  and 
board  had  approved  "M  *  per  cent  of  all 
budget  funds  the  Mayor  asked,  but  when  we 
change  lees  than  1  per  cent,  he  calls  It 
poUtlcs." 

-He's  done  thU  before."  the  majority 
leader  asaerted.  "Hell  probably  do  It  evM7 
time  elected  oflldals  have  the  temerity  to 
disagree  with  him." 

On  the  Council  Boor  Mr  Ross  and  manj 
of  his  fellow  Democrau  said  they  supporlrd 
most  of  the  projecu  the  Mayor  proposed  for 
ghetto  areas,  but  disagreed  on  some  becauss 
they  thought  the  money  Involved  could  bet- 
ter be  used  for  other  programs. 

"What  we  have  done  Is  Uken  some  of  this 
money  and  reaaslgned  It  to  urgently  needed 
projects  and  programs  Involving  education. 
retarded  children  and  planning  throughout 
the  five  boroughs.-  Mr.  Roes  declared 
wnaa  opposes  rtjKaa 
The  original  action  of  the  Board  ol  Esti- 
mate and  City  Council  on  March  14  allo- 
cating HBO.OOO  to  each  Borough  Preald^nt-- 
a  to»l  of  «760.00O— for  planning  fxinds  had 
drawn  the  sharp  fire  of  Mayor  Undaay. 

He  Bsaalled  the  allocations  as  "contraven- 
ing sound  prindplea  of  municipal  pUnnlog 
and  responslbUlty.-  He  charged  that  the 
dedslon  to  provld*  this  money  was  mads 
Initially  at  a  -back  room  rump"  session  « 
the   board   which  the  Mayor  bad   not  at- 


tended and  at  which  be  had  not  been  rep- 
rtsented. 

In  the  CouncU  yesterday  CoondUnan 
Theodore  S.  Weiss.  Manhattan  Democrat. 
TOted  against  the  funds  AuthorliaOon  of 
the  money,  he  declared,  would  "ram  back 
ihe  Good  tJovemment  dock  and  open  the 
way  to  a  mum  to  the  good  old  daya  o« 
patronage. "  

The  Democratic  leaders  In  both  bcdiea  re- 
newed their  pledges  to  amend  the  budget 

u«r  If  the  »<.yor  «"'«  '»5°^"'"^  ^     .ign«l  to  an  MP  unit  wh.*e  he  currenUy  la 
U,e  city  actually_«.uld_>»e_by_June_SO._lB»B      ^,^  ,^  g  „o„,s  „„^,„„.    He  ha.  bien 


arose  of  the  United  States  selling  the  M-l< 
rifle  to  others  than  our  allies  prsaenUy  en- 
gaged In  the  conflict  in  Vlejjiam.  You  cor- 
rectly challenged  this  on  the  baaU  that  you 
did  not  believe  there  were  enough  of  these 
weapons  yet  available  to  our  fighting  men  in 
the  field  In  Vietnam  or  our  allies.  Tour  con- 
tenuons  were  soundly  disagreed  with. 

Our  son  Is  In  the  Marine  Corps,  haa  been  In 
Vietnam  sliice  the  middle  of  March  of  1960. 
He  waa  attached  to  the  3  a  untU  the  iaat 
week  of  Jan.  of  this  year  when  he 


serving  bia  6  month  extension, 
a  eombat  Marine  until  his  reassignment  with 
the  sKcaptlon  of  3  months  he  worked  In  the 
company  offlce  while  recovering  from  a  badly 
sprained  ankle. 

When  you  brought  tills  question  up  In 
the  House  of  the  sale  of  the  M-ie.  I  wrote 
our  son  specifically  asking  him  about  the 
M-16  because  I  was  under  the  Impreaslon 
that  as  late  as  Nov.  or  Dec.  be  had  mentioned 
the  poealblUty  of  their  tieing  Issued  this 
a'eapon.  I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  a 
letter  we  Just  received  from  him  dated  April 
Ist.  Incidentally  Just  prior  to  tils  reassign- 
ment he  waa  serving  with  the  5-2  Scouts. 

"Regarding  the  M-16.  I  nevtr  have  had 
one,  Italic  his).  And  9«<%  of  the  Marine  In- 
fantry does  not  have  one.  they  were  ualng 
the  M~14  In  Feb.  and  when  Service  and  Stod 
(Theae  were  two  of  the  other  Scouts)  came 
to  see  me  around  the  1st  of  March.  3/1  atill 
had  aU  M-I4's.  So  I  think  someone  Is  puU- 
ing  the  wool  over  someone's  eyes." 

It  has  seemed  that  each  time  a  abortage 
baa  been  reported  In  Veltnom  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  or  some  other  offldaj  has  'stoutly 
denied  that  thia  was  true  none  tiie  leas  our 


more  money  for  Model  ClUes  and  for  famlly- 
eare  and  multi-sertice  centers. 

The  Democratic  meml>ers  of  the  Board 
o<  EsUmate.  In  voting  to  restore  funds  that 
the  Mayor  bad  sought  to  eliminate,  said  the 
Hinds  were  "desperately  needed "  for  school 
modemlaaUon.  air  pollution  control,  equip- 
ment in  schools,  construction  of  classrooms 
lor  mentaUy  defecHve  children  and  plan- 
ning studies. 

The  Mayor's  vetoea  In  theae  areas."  the 
Democrats  said,  "wotlld  deprive  the  children 
of  this  dty  of  facilities  which  are  critloaUy 
needed.  We  are  overriding  theae  vetoea  in 
order  to  expedite  theae  projects.  To  do 
otherwise  would  shortchange  our  chlldrTO." 

The  capital  budget,  financed  by  borrow- 
ing, covers  the  cost  of  constructing  public 
buildings  such  as  schooU  and  lll>ranca.  The 
expense  budget,  fliianced  largtiy  by  im»- 
tlon  covers  the  dty'a  operating  or  bouse- 
keeplng  expenses.  Both  budgets  cover  a 
flscal  year  from  July  1  through  the  follow- 
ing June  90. 

IT71.TOK  p/uui  Faooaan 

In  a  development  related  to  the  Model 
Cities  program  the  Pederal  government  an-  eon  has  written  home  about  these  things, 
nounced  approval  of  tlie  lai-acre  Pulton  He  waa  not  Issued  Jungle  booU  altliough  he 
Park  urban  renewal  project  In  the  Bedford-  was  in  combat  until  be  bad  been  there  nearly 
atuyveaant  section  of  Brooklyn.  3  months.     He  did  not  get  Jungle  utiiitlea 

The  dty  will  receive  6660.000  Immediately     until  after  that.     When  the  shortage  of  food 
to  draft  detailed  plans  for  the  area;   til.-      (freah)  was  denied  be  was  requesting  "CARX" 
367.000  haa  been  reserved  In  Waalilngton  to     packages   from  home  because  the  food  was 
carry  out  the  project  when  pUn.-^  are  com-     ao  bad.     Hence  the  credibility  gap. 
pleted.  probably  within  a  year.  I  hope  Vm  not  becoming  a  scared  old  lady 

The  Pulton  Park  project  Is  a  major  ele-     seeing   an   enemy  behind  every   rock  but  I 


Bent  In  the  city's  plan  for  the  redevelop- 
ment of  central  Brooklyn. 

Model  Cities  would  provide  money  for 
social  and  physical  rehabllltaUon.  The  dty 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  amount- 
ing to  80  per  cent  of  the  local  contribution 
to  all  Pederally  sponsored  programs.  The 
money  could  be  used  any  way  the  dty 
wants. 


M-16  RUlu  to  Suftpore,  Net  NbriM* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  AmiZOJIA 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKNTATIVES 

ThursiUiy.  April  13.  1967 


bAve  tried  Tcry  biLrd  to  inform  myself  U- 
tAlUgently  about  tbls  m«M  Id  Vletzukzn  MxtA 
I've  tried  to  undentaiid  all  Bldea  of  t2ie  que»- 
Uon.  Certain  tilings  keep  coming  to  tny 
attention  bowever  that  disturb  -me  greatlj 
and  oo  one  BACxna  to  mention  tbem.  Per- 
bape  my  interpretaUon  le  wrong  and  I  bope 
■o  but  tbflfic  are  eome  polnta  tbat  I'd  like 
to  know  more  about. 

For  instance  It  K«mi  tbat  Just  alnce  the 
end  of  tbe  Tdt  truce  we  are  being  bit  harder 
and  more  savagely  than  ever  before  with 
more  sophisticated  weapons  than  ever. 
Where  arc  these  weapons  coming  from  and 
who  are  we  really  AgbUng?  In  spite  of  this 
and  In  spite  of  Ho's  flat  turn  down  of  all 
truce  overtures  the  demands  get  louder 
and  louder  that  we  unltateraUy  itop  bomb- 
ing, lay  down  arms,  withdraw.  Why?  Why 
IB  It  seldom  pointed  out  that  since  the  Me- 
kong Delta  Is  the  richest  rice  growing  area 
In  tJae  world  with  the  capability  of  feeding 


pMit  few  yean  1  can't  understand  why  we 
can't  put  N.  Vlet2Lam  In  a  position  where  they 
fm.n  XM  longer  send  KUppUes  and  trfx>ps  to  the 
south  and  then  clean  out  the  guerillas  there. 
We  have  a  fourteen  year  old  son  and  be 
wiu  be  under  the  same  obllga.Uon  to  serve  his 
country  as  his  brother  is  now  doing  and  we 
wouldn't  have  them  be  any  other  way  but 
■o  help  me  tf  he  has  to  fight  the  same  war 
In  tike  same  country  under  the  uune  cir- 
cumstances as  Is  hlB  brother  I  think  I'll  take 
up  a  sign  and  do  some  picketing  myaeU. 

After  the  Section  last  fall  there  waa  a 
tu)f»eful  feeling  that  some  more  positive  steps 
woiild  be  taken  to  end  this  business  by 
going  into  it  to  win.  Instead  the  dltuatlon 
Be  ems  to  get  worse.  Juat  about  tomorrow 
I  expect  to  hear  sbout  Bobby  Kennedy  bleat- 
ing that  since  Ho  evidently  doesn't  mean  to 
quit  then  by  all  means  we  should  pack  up 
and  come  bome.  When  In  all  of  history  has 
a  bully  been  stopped  or  an  sggTessar  nation 
been  made  peacefV  ^  ^nd  words,  pleading 
and  sweet  talk? 

rm  ranting  and  I'm  sorry  but  I  get  so  angry 
by  tbis  nation  oonttnulng  to  act  In  stkcb  a 
spineless  way  particularly  since  we  seem 
to  have  ^^lausted  all  reasonable  methods  of 
settling  It  nicely.  How  about  our  telUng  Ho 
tbat  since  be  <ioesnt  care  to  talk  tbat  now 
well  plasto-  blm  and  continue  to  do  so  un- 
tU  this  is  settled?  Any  other  method  now 
does  not  seem  present  democracy  or  freedom 
wltti  too  much  advantage  or  strength. 

It  would  be  nice  If  a  resoluUon  could  be 
presented  in  Coogreae  BUggestlng  tbat  none 
of  Its  members  should  put  forth  suggestions 
cm  what  the  military  should  NOT  do  in  Viet- 
nam until  they  have  spent  a  month  there 
and  at  least  two  weeks  of  that  time  on  an 
operation  out  In  the  field  with  the  troops.  It 
would  be  nice  too  If  Sen.  Fulbrlght  and  others 
of  this  conviction  could  be  convinced  that 
even  If  we  must  live  for  a  while  with  com- 
munism In  the  world  none  the  leea  Tbey 
should  have  to  learn  to  accommodate  to  Us 
not  the  other  way  around. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  me  out.  In  view  of 
Lbe  current  senate  investigation  I  shall  drop 
Sen.  Pannln  a  short  note  quoting  our  son's 
letter  to  him  and  will  be  glad  to  contact 
anyone  else  you  would  Idte  roe  to  or  to  show 
you  the  letter  itself  If  need  be.  I'm  sure  as 
a  veteran  you  are  aware  tbat  a  serviceman 
hesitates  to  make  "waves"  but  on  the  othca* 
hand  tf  he  wasn't  concerned  with  national 
■eeorlty  I  guess  he  wouldn't  be  in  tbe  serrtce 
either. 

Ton  are  doing  a  splendid  Job  and  I  do  enjoy 
your  neWBlstters  from  Washington.  Do  keep 
swinging  and  please,  please  do  what  you  can 
to  prod  the  blasted  nonwar  to  a  speedy 
decisive  win. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  S.  WnxiAMS. 
pa._I  inereaslnfly  get  the  horrible  feeling 
that  If  we  dont  Onlsb  them  off  soon  we  will 
IB  truth  be  In  W.W.  3  and  perhaps  too  de- 
pleted to  cope  with  It  well. 


ia  OtU  Se^e  Career 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 


all  of  AHa.  If  Japan  dared  attack  us  OS  lu 

Mr.  STEIGER  Ol  Arizona.    Mr.  BpeaK-  jjtue  group  of  islands,  just  what  would  a  hya-     Hancc  GotfrcT  HoBorcd  for  Exc«WBce 

er.  the  following  letter  was  recenOy  n-  tericai  Cbins  feel  capable  of  if  it  had  in  its 

eelved  from  a  consUtiient.  control  an  area  that  oouid  easily  take  care 

some  time  ago  I  had  poU.^  out  the  "'.'"J.-.'^e'^'al'^at  power  has  a  tend- 

Dcfenae   Department  5   faulty    planning  ^  corrupt  and  that  a  nauon  to  remain 

which  van  depriving  American  service-  ^^^  ^^  strong  must  always  be  on  guard 

men  of  the  most  modem  equipment  ana  ^  „„(  misuse  lis  power  to  enslave  a  people 

allon-lng  such  equipment  to  be  sold  over-  >,„»  to  me  It  seems  an  equal  pervenion  of 

■eag  to  those  natloni  not  asslstinc  In  the  power  not  to  uae  it  properly  to  protect  or 

defense  of  South  Vietnam.  free  a  people  or  to  allow  them  to  be  doml- 

aeiense  oi  °°^"'  J"""^                      .  nated  by  another  country  against  their  wish. 

Newspapers  yesterday  and  today  have  „^^^  how  I  try  am  i  able  to  understand 

•tated  that  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,^j  ^  jj^tter  is  important  enough 

solved.     The  US.  Marines  In  the  First  j„  5^^  about  but  on  the  other  hand  tbe 

Corps  area  of  South  Vietnam  are  still  ngnt  is  not  important  enough  to  •win.    By 

•utferlng  tram  lack  of  weapons  needed :  win  I  mean  to  place  the  other  side  In  a  po*- 

Wnxiaisa.  Aan..  tum  from  which  they  can  no  longer  carry 

jlprlJ  7   1947  on  a  fight.    Dnlesa  we  have  been  completely 


Dua  Ma.  Snua: 


RcoeoUy  ttM  qneeUoo     misled  about  our  mlUtary  capabUlUea  In  tha 


or  MOS-rH  CAaOUWA 
IH  THE  HOnSE  OP  BEPRESENTAllVES 

Thurad4Xt,  AprU  13,  1967 
Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  Interested  in  achieving  excellence  In 
the  career  olvU  service.  Today  I  am 
proud  that  a  fellow  North  Carolinian.  In 
this  service  since  1934.  has  been  recog- 
nized   by    the    NaUonal    ClvU    Service 
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XiCacue  for  his  outstanding  perfonnance 
during  these  years  of  service. 

Horace  D.  Godfrey,  as  many  of  <a 
know.  ha«  administered  the  farm  com- 
modity programs  of  the  Department  of 
AgrlCTilture  since  1961.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Administrator  of  the  Agricul- 
tural StabUlzation  and  Conservaaon 
Service  and  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  He 
deserves  a  major  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  these  programs,  which  un- 
der his  guidance  have  seen  farm  Income 
rise  to  new  high  levels  while  the  costly 
problem  of  surplus  grain  has  been  ellm- 
Irmted  and  other  surpluses  liave  been  re- 
duced greatly.  He  deserves  credit  also 
for  efficient  and  effective  administration 
of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  major  interests  of  his 
life  and  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
Oovemment  activities. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Horace  Godfrey 
in  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  chief 
State  administrative  officer  of  ASCS  for 
12  years  before  beginning  his  present 
duties,  thinic  of  leadership  when  we  think 
of  this  man.  His  leadersWp  has  been  a 
major  factor  In  the  splendid  esprit  de 
corps  which  we  find  on  every  level  of 
what  he  likes  to  call  "the  ASCS  family," 
from  the  coimty  office  to  the  top  Wash- 
ington level.  He  has  been  able  to  at- 
tract good  people,  and  to  Inspire  them 
to  greater  efficiency  and  service  by  his 
personal  example. 

It  Is  significant  that,  while  the  work- 
load of  ASCS  has  gone  up  more  than  a 
third  during  his  administration,  man- 
years  of  employment  have  been  signifi- 
cantly reduced  during  the  same  period. 
This  has  happened  while  ASCS  has  had 
to  carry  out  provisions  of  new  and  major 
legislation  in  each  of  5  successive 
years,  including  the  landmark  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1665. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  North 
Carolina  can  be  proud  that  the  National 
ClvU  Service  League  picked  our  fellow 
Tar  Heel  as  one  of  the  10  best  in  the 
career  service.  Mortimer  Caplln,  presi- 
dent of  the  league,  calls  the  10  "as  splen- 
did a  demonstration  of  the  qualltyt  dedi- 
cation, and  excellence  of  the  career  serv- 
ice as  ever  has  tieen  assembled." 

The  league  Includes  people  who  can 
Judge,  such  as  board  chairman  Bernard 
Oladleux,  Kerralt  Gordon.  J.  Edward 
Day,  former  North  Carolina  Governor. 
Terry  Banford.  and  Newton  Mlnow,  to 
mention  Just  part  of  a  very  prestigious 
group. 

I  am  sure  the  entire  North  Carolina 
delegation  Joins  me  in  extending  sincere 
congratulations  to  Horace  Godfrey  tor 
this  well-earned  and  deserved  national 
recognition. 


pasaed  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
endorses  the  principle  of  tax  sharing. 

It  also  deals  with  other  areas  of  taxa- 
tion which  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  follows: 

lOWA   OKinBAL   AS8KMSI.T 

soma    coMcrauutm    ■■<«  iiiiow    a 

Wlunaa  tba  moMUty  of  Indlvlilaali  and 
tlia  free  flow  of  commere*  have  placed  un- 
fQrea«en  demajulB  upon  ttate  uid  local  gov- 
emmenti  In  our  rMertkl  system;  and 

Wliereas  tli«  vigor  and  rwponslvencaa  of 
state  and  local  governments  are  essential  ele- 
ments of  our  governmental  system;  and 

Whereas  existing  categorical  federal  aid 
pntgrams  In  many  Instances  Impede  state 
and  local  governments  from  meeting  priority 
public  needs  In  a  manner  effectively  suited 
to  the  varying  problems  and  needs  of  Indi- 
vidual state  and  local  governnkents;  and 

Whereas  the  principle  ot  tax  sharing  would 
allow  state  and  local  governments  more  ade- 
quate revenue  source*,  now  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  the  Q2nd 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  the 
Senate  concurring; 

That  the  LogUIature  of  tlie  SUte  of  Iowa 
urge  that  the  federal  government  adopt  new 
federal  intergovernmental  fiscal  poucles 
which  reflect  a  basic  change  In  emphasis, 
giving  more  discretion  and  responsibility  to 
state  and  local  governments  and  moving 
away  from  the  over-reliance  on  national  con- 
trols under  the  very  large  number  of  exist- 
ing categorical  federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  tiCglalature 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  specifically  endones  the 
principle  of  tal  sharing  and  the  principle  of 
blocX  grants,  consolidating  existing  federal 
categorical  grants-in-aid.  to  partially  or 
wholly  offset  federal  categorical  grant-in-aid 
programs  which  now  exist  or  may  be  devel- 
oped In  tbe  future. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  delegation  In  Congress. 

We.  M^unce  E.  Barlnger.  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  Iowa,  and  Wllllam  R.  Kendrlck, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Roust,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  Reeolutlon  was 
adopted  by  the  Bouse  of  the  sixty-second 
Qeneral  Assembly. 

UAUaicx  B.  BaajHon, 

Speaker  of  tfie  Htmae. 
WiUJAai    R.   KntnacK, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Iowa  LcfisUtni*  CaUi  for  Tax  Shariaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  or  KEPRaSENTATtVES 

Thursday,  ApHI  13,  1»«7 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  General  Assembly  ct  Iowa 


A  CoBpaET  Prerideaf  f  Meuafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wisooNSor 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  13,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
people  criticize  legislators  who  vote 
against  sugarcoated  propoeals  that  are 
In  reality  detrimental  to  the  common 
good,  and  that  criticism  usually  is 
summed  up  In  the  one-word  charge — 
negative. 

However,  others  see  that  such  law- 
makers are  Indeed  just  the  opposite — 
positive.  They,  Uke  the  legislators  In 
question,  see  that  sugarcoated  measures 
are  usually  only  palliatives  wMch  wUl 
make  matters  worse  rather  than  get  to 
the  root  of  the  evil. 

Mr.  John  H.  Batten,  president  of  the 
Twin  Disc  Clutch  Co.  in  Racine.  Wis.  in 
my  district,  touches  up^n  this  subject  In 


his  "President's  Message,"  In  the  winter 
Issue  of  the  company's  publication,  Pro- 
duction Road. 

He  writes: 

Thioae  In  oppoaltlon  (to  addlUoDaJ  weU»r« 
progrunJ)  wUI  b«  painted  with  tb*  broftd 
brutb  of  "being  against  everything."  Ac- 
tually. Uielr  opposition  should  be  construed 
ma  poeltlve,  not  negaUre.  They  are  voUnf 
for  the  preservation  of  the  opportunities  and 
Incentives  that  have  fostered  an  economic 
Bystem  capable  of  providing  the  JustlflcaUou 
and  the  reward  for  Initiative  and  hard  work. 

The  full  text  of  Kir.  Batten's  message 
follows: 

pRxsimcKT'a  Mesback 

As  we  surrey  the  resulu  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  Republicans  gained 
even  more  than  many  had  Inwardly  expected. 
True,  some  party  spokesmen  had  forecjust. 
rather  closely,  the  final  galnji  that  were  made. 
But,  reallKlng  their  role  as  spokesmen,  their 
"pep  talks"  had  to  l>e  on  tbe  opUmlstlc  side. 
Any  local  campaign  which  harbored  even  the 
most  remote  chance  of  suoceas  was  predicted 
well  In  advance  of  tbe  elecUons  and  claimed 
as  a  victory. 

When  the  warm  glow  of  victory  or  the  cold 
realities  of  defeat  simmer  down,  the  actions 
of  those  placed  In  positions  of  responsibility 
will  t>e  closely  watched.  Many  of  the  newly 
elected  have  yet  to  demonstrate  their  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  our  industrial  econ- 
omy. Their  vetoes  mtist  echo  these  needs 
during  the  coming  years  if  tbe  heart  blood  of 
Industry  Is  to  continue  flowing.  The  recent 
Congresses  have  generally  tacked  an  under- 
standing of.  or  sympathy  for,  industrial 
needs. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  the  long 
term  results  of  such  mlsundervtandlng. 
Great  Britain,  since  World  War  11.  has  em- 
braced the  phlloeophles  of  the  welfare  state. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  destroyed  the  desire  to 
work  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  blue  collar 
worker  but  also  on  that  of  the  white  collar 
man.  Tbe  Incentives  have  been  taken  away. 
As  a  country.  Britain  la  no  longer  able  to 
meet  Its  current  domeetlc  needs  In  addition 
to  the  atl-essentlal  exports  required  to  bal- 
ance international  monetary  payments.  Pro- 
ductivity— a  function  of  both  management 
and  labor — must  have  incentives  as  a  reward 
for  hard  work  and  success. 

Their  government  Is  now  trying  desperately 
to  get  their  country  back  on  the  track.  It  is 
doubtful  that  they  can  succeed  unless  they 
are  able  to  restore  the  necessary  Incentives 
and  opportunlUee  into  their  system. 

Our  new  Congress  will  continue  to  be 
presented  with  programs  fostering  the  wel- 
fare state  pblloeophy.  programs  disguised  un- 
der the  banners  of  "charity",  the  "great 
society",  and  m.any  other  outwardly -appeal- 
ing Idioms.  Certainly  none  of  us  want  our 
people  going  unfed.  lacXlng  medical  assist- 
ance or  living  In  substandard  housing:  these 
are  humanitarian  goals.  But.  common 
sense  tells  us  that  these  humanitarian  goals 
must  not  be  occtiinpll&hed  by  destruction  of 
tbe  Incentive  system  which  has  been  the 
source  of  American  strength. 

A  strong  movement  toward  the  welfare 
state  has  taken  place  within  our  country  In 
recent  years.  Stemming  this  tide  will  not 
be  an  easy  task  for  those  now  entering  oAce, 
Tboee  promulgating  tbe  liberal  doctrine  will 
be  strong  In  their  desire  to  promote  addi- 
tional programs.  Anyone  suggesting  a 
pause — a  reevaluatlon — a  defeat — or  a  re- 
versal of  some  proposals  will  be  immedi- 
ately suspect  by  tbe  left-wing  keepers  of  the 
fiame. 

Those  In  oppoalUon  wlU  be  painted  with 
the  broad  brush  of  "being  against  every- 
thing." Actually,  their  opposition  should 
be  construed  as  positive,  not  negative.  They 
are  voting  for  the  preservation  of  the  op- 
portunities and  incentives  that  have  fos- 
tered an  ecoDomle  system  capable  of  pro- 
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vldlng  the  justification  and   the  reward  lor 
initiative  and  hard  work. 

In  sUU  another  Ugbi,  we  may  hope  that 
this  congress  wUl  lead  the  return  toward  a 
better  balance  In  government.  In  our  found- 
ing fathers'  foresight,  they  established  a 
three-way  concept  of  government:  the  legls- 
laUve,  the  executive  and  the  Judicial.  By 
design  or  by  dereliction  of  duty,  we  have 
seen  the  role  of  the  executive  increasing  In 
recent  decades.  A  return  to  the  original  con- 
cept seems  essential. 

yee.  tbe  new  Congress  wlU  be  interesting 

w   watch.      It    Is    up    to   these    law-makers 

whether  our  country's  course  is  turned  away 

from  the  rapid  trend  toward  the  welfare  »Ut« 

CO-  fed  to  the  lions  of  socialism. 

John  H.  BArxaw. 
Prexidmt  and  General  Manager. 


Paklic  Utility   Conpaaics  FarsigkleJ  ia 
Oki« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  AprU  13.  IH7 

Mr.  BFIOWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  unique  venture  in  farsUhted 
planning  and  economy  by  three  public 
utility  companies  in  Ohio. 

A  70  mllllon-ton  contract  to  purchase 
coal  for  the  J.  M.  Stuart  Generating 
Station  until  the  year  2000  has  been  an- 
nounced Jointly  by  the  Dayton  Power  li 
Light  Co.  and  the  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

The  coal  will  come  from  a  new  3Vi 
million  ton-per-year  mine  that  Is  being 
opened  by  Union  Carbide  In  Mason  and 
Putnam  Counties.  W.  Va  .  30  miles  north- 
west of  Charleston.  The  coal  will  be 
transferred  by  a  6-mlle  conveyor  belt 
to  the  Kanawha  River.  Then  It  will  go 
155  miles  by  barge  to  the  Stuart  station 
which  Is  located  midway  between  Man- 
chester and  Aberdeen.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

The  Stuart  station  Is  being  constructed 
by  Dayton  Power  li  Ught  and  will  be 
owned  In  common  by  D.  P.  ft  L..  Cincin- 
nati Qas  <i  Electric  Co.,  and  Columbus 
k  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.  The  first 
unit  of  600.000  kilowatts  Is  scheduled 
for  completion  In  early  1970.  a  second 
unit  of  similar  size  in  1971,  and  a  third 
In  1972.  The  companies  had  already 
announced  that  they  expect  the  station 
will  ultimately  have  a  capacity  of  over 
2  million  kilowatts  and  will  result  In  an 
Investment  of  well  over  $200  million. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  an- 
nouncement was  Union  Carbide's  report 
that  It  will  hire  up  to  600  new  employees 
to  mine  the  coal  from  the  27.0O0-acre 
site.  This  Is  In  the  Appalachian  area. 
There  is  an  estimated  total  reserve  of 
approximately  100  million  tons  of  coal 
In  this  Union  Carbide  site. 

DP.  Ii  L.  officials  report  that  the  coit 
of  coal  delivered  to  the  Stuart  station 
win  be  25  percent  les.^  than  the  cost  of 
coal  delivered  to  the  company's  present 
generating  stations  in  the  Dayton  area. 
James  M.  Stuart,  DP.  t  L.  president, 
said: 

Working  In  concert  wlUi  our  ndghbota 
St  Ootumbus  and  ClDdonatl  bai  made  it 


possible  for  uc  to  uke  advantage  ot  water 
tfansportAUon  and  to  build  tlila  new  gen- 
erating ttatlon  wlLh  larger  and  more  efficient 
units.  Tbeae  important  savings  will  tend  to 
offset  Xtoe  rising  oosts  of  almost  everytblng 
else  Uiat  the  company  does  to  provide  elec- 
tric service. 

Union  Carbide  will  supply  about  1.5 
million  tons  of  coal  to  the  new  generat- 
ing station  during  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. This  rate  will  build  up  to  3.5' 
collUon  tons  per  year  when  the  second 
unit  Is  operational.  The  fuel  require- 
ments for  the  third  unit  are  not  in- 
cluded. The  coal  supplied  will  be  bltu- 
mhious  for  the  Pittsburgh  No.  8  seam. 

Deep  mining  at  the  Union  Carbide 
mine  will  be  done  with  modem  high- 
capacity  machines.  The  30,000-loot  con- 
veyor belt  will  carry  the  coal  from  the 
mine  entrance  to  a  storage  area  on  the 
Kanawha  River.  There,  coal  will  be 
loaded  into  1,500  ton  jumbo-type  barges. 

D.P.  ti  L.  reports  that  a  barge  contract 
is  being  negotiated.  It  is  expected  that  a 
towboet  will  push  eight  barges  at  a  time 
down  the  Kanawha  to  Point  Pleasant, 
W.  Va.,  and  then  down  the  Ohio  river 
to  the  Stuart  station.  Coal-handling 
faclllUes  being  built  at  the  sUUon  will 
be  able  to  unload  12.000  tons  per  8-hour 
day.  During  unloading,  the  towboat  will 
return  empty  barges  to  Union  Carbide's 
Kanawha  River  dock  site.  The  310-mlle 
round  trip  wlU  be  run-M  hours  a  day,  so 
that  barges  will  always  be  In  transit  be- 
tween the  two  points.  D.P.  li  L.  will  shift 
barges  with  iU  own  tugboat. 

Ground  breaking  at  the  Union  Carbide 
mine  site  Is  scheduled  for  Jtme  of  this 
year,  when  digging  of  the  slope  and 
shafts  starts.  The  first  coal  will  be  mined 
early  In  1869. 


lapact  of  laaperts  em  AmerkaB  Textile 
ladostr; 


EXTEH^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or  soirrs  cASot-ufA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  13.  1967 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 1  include  the  following  statement  I 
made  before  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  lAbor  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Libor  imder  date  of 
April  13.  1967.  regarding  the  Impact  of 
Imports  on  the  American  textile  Industry 
and  employment. 
The  statement  follows: 

&rATI»IENT      OF      HzPHSrWTATIVB      ROMMT      T- 

AsHMOsx.   Befokx  the  OcNrsAL   Svacou- 
tdrrrziL  on  Lasob  or  th«  Hodsk  Commtttix 
ON  Eddcation  akd  I-abos,  on  HJl.  478  *wd 
HJl.  479,  APmn.  13.  IBS? 
Mr.  Chslmuui.  I  sppreclAte  the  opportunity 
or  appesrlnK  before  the  8ubcomnittt«e  today. 
At  the  outset,  let  me  commend  you.  ss  well  ss 
lh«  Subcomnilltee.  for  your  oontinulng  Inter- 
est In  Uie  problems  crested  by  the  sharply 
Increasing  growth  of  Imports  to  the  U^.     I 
stand  ready  to  saslBt  you  in  your  efforU- 

The  subject  matter  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee sifecU  Tlrtually  sll  industries.  How- 
«nr.  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  the  one  with 
wblch  I  am  most  ftuniUar— the  textile  indus- 


try. As  you  know,  this  is  one  of  AmerlcA's 
basic  industries  and  Is  vltaJly  important  to 
the  economy  of  large  areas  of  our  industry. 

I  was  interested  in  noting,  for  example,  m 
the  tcetiroony  last  week  of  Mr.  Fontaine 
Broun.  President  of  tbe  Man-Mode  Fiber 
Products  AaaodatlOD,  that  the  textile  Indus- 
try (including  apparel  manufacturing  and 
nber  production)  BuppUea  20 ''r  of  all  manu- 
facturing Jobs  in  the  Appalachian  Region. 

In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  this  indus- 
try providM  more  than  TC^r  of  the  manufac- 
turing Jobs  and  contributes  9700  million  IQ 
payrolls  annually  to  the  State's  economy. 
My  State  annually  produces  35''^  of  the  cot- 
ion,  synthetic,  and  silk  fabric  in  the  nation 
and  42''r  of  the  cotton  cloth.  I  cite  theae 
figures  to  demooBtrate  the  importance  of  the 
textile  industry  complex  to  South  Carolina. 

That  industry  is  today  directly  threatened 
by  tbe  flood  of  textile  and  apparel  tmporta 
entering  thla  country.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  statement  is  no  exaggeration  of  the 
facts. 

It  is  true  that  the  textile  Industry  has 
made  substantial  progress  since  1061.  T^ere 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  Both  employ- 
ment and  wages  are  up.  Fiber  consumpuon 
haa  risen.  InTcstment  In  new  plant  and 
equipment   bit  record  levels  In   1966. 

But  over  the  same  period  there  has  been 
a  sharply  increasing  rise  In  the  growth  of 
textile  and  apparel  Imports,  the  Impact  ot 
which  has  been  largely  hidden  by  the  high 
degree  of  economic  activity  in  the  VS..  the 
textile  cycle,  and  the  sharply  increased  de- 
mand by  the  military  establishment  for  tex- 
tiles. Now,  however,  the  effects  of  these 
Imports  are  being  felt  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  this  shortly,  but  Qrst  consider  the 
volume  of  these  Imports. 

atnoe  1961,  total  texUle  imports  has  risen 
from  926.000,000  square  yards  equivalents 
to  2  8  billion  In  1966 — a  three  fold  increase. 
0*er  this  same  period  U.S.  t«xtl]e  production 
grew  by  about  36^r.  In  1961  textile  imports 
took  leas  than  S*^  of  our  market-  Today  they 
are  taking  over  10%  of  the  VS.  market. 
What  does  this  volume  mean? 
Let  me  quote  Mr.  Halbert  Jones,  the 
Chairman  of  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Institute's  International  Trade  Com- 
mittee Mr  Jones,  who  Is  President  of  Wsv- 
«t1y  Mills.  Laurlnburg.  N.C..  told  the  ATMI 
Annual  Meeting  last  week  this: 

••How  much  employment  do  Imports  of 
2.800.000.000  yards  of  textiles  represent? 
Because  theae  imports  cover  relatively  simple 
yams  aa  well  as  highly  fabricated  apparel 
items  and  all  between.  It  la  dUDcuit  to  be 
lure  of  an  accurate  figure  for  labor  content — 
but  representing  well  over  10^.  of  our  VS. 
production  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  theee  Imports  replace  Jobs  for  200,000- 
350,000  persona  directly  In  textiles  plus  an- 
other 100-lfiO.OOO  Indirectly  in  those  Indus- 
trlee  which  supply  materials  and  services  to 
texUles" 

Tlilnk  of  this  for  a  moment  in  tbe  context 
of  our  numerous  government  policies  to  pro- 
vide more  and  better  employment  opportu- 
nities (or  American  citizens  We  are  talking 
atmut  300,000  to  400.000  Jobs  being  replaced 
by  textile  Lmporta.  Is  this  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  immediate  remedial  aoUon  by  our 
government? 

At  the  same  time  that  textile  ImporU  have 
been  rising  so  sharply.  n.S.  textile  exports 
have  been  (ailing.  Not  since  1967  haa  this 
country  had  a  favorable  balance  In  Its  tex- 
tile trade.  In  1966  the  deficit  In  our  textile 
trade  was  8800.000,000.  an  amount  equal  to 
60%  of  the  total  U.S  balance  of  paj-ments 
deficit. 

The  ever  increasing  volume  of  textile  im- 
ports and  our  declining  level  of  texUle  ex- 
ports are  taking  their  toU.  Curtailment  in 
tbe  U-8.  industry  li  aettlng  in.  Market  dis- 
ruption Is  taking  place:  hours  of  work  are 
declining;  and  profits  falUng.  All  of  the 
industrya  progress  of  tbe  paat  five  yean  is 
being  Jeopardised. 
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Mr,  Chairman,  why  haa  the  rate  of  textile 
Imports  rUen  to  Buch  Inorrlliiat^ly  high  level* 
with  the  promise  of  «tm  more  growth  unlesa 
adequately  restrained?  It  U  not  because  the 
V  8.  industry  i«  Inemclent.  It  U  the  world"* 
most  efficient.  Neither  ia  It  because  of  in- 
abiUty  to  meet  the  competition  of  design, 
quality,  and  conaumer  preference.  Nor  la  It 
because  the  United  StAt«  textile  Industry 
cannot  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  textiles 
to  meet  demaiul. 

The  extremely  large  quantity  of  textile  im- 
port* coming  into  this  country  are  doing  so 
because  they  are  produced  at  wages  that 
would  be  Intolerable  here. 

In  the  United  States.  texUle  Industry 
wages  average  over  ta.OO  per  hour  compared 
with  36c  In  Japan  and  25c  In  Hong  Kong. 
our  two  major  suppliers.  In  Portugal,  which 
has  become  an  important  exporter  to  the 
UtUted  SUtes,  wages  are  as  low  as  IBc  per 
hour. 

So  the  simple  fact  Is  that  we  are  substitut- 
ing for  our  own  domestic  labor  low-wage  im- 
poru  We  should  not  and  cannot  aak  our 
own  highly  efflclejit  textile  workers  to  com- 
pete for  our  own  markets  with  the  products 
of  countries  in  which  wages  are  but  a  frac- 
tion of  our  own. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  seems  so  ob- 
vious as  not  to  nqulre  elaboration.  But  sp- 
pareotly  It  Is  not. 

nrst  of  all  we  should  make  no  reductions 
In  the  tarilXs  on  any  textile  product  during 
the  current  Geneva  negotiations.  The  level 
and  growth  of  textile  imporu  demonstrates 
that  current  tartff  ratM  are  already  too  low. 
Secondly,  we  aju>uld  extend  the  present  In- 
temaUoo&l  Arrangement  for  Trade  In  Cot- 
ton Textiles  for  5  years,  and  It  ahould  be 
firmly  sdminlstered.  I  am  Informed  that 
our  Qovemment  has  agreed  to  an  extension 
of  only  three  years  which  Is  most  disappoint- 
ing to  me. 

Thirdly,  our  government  should  take  the 
neceMSJ-y  steps  to  bring  imports  of  man- 
made  Qbeis  and  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
textile  products  under  restraint.  The  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  imports  of  these  pro- 
ducts clearly  documents  the  pressing  need 
for  such  action. 

Finally,  the  United  States  ahould  do  all 
within  lis  power  to  see  thai  United  States 
textile  exports  are  accorded  equal  traatment 
with  the  products  of  other  counUles  in  world 
trade.  I  am  told  th.at  eome  &0  nations,  many 
of  whom  enjoy  a  share  of  the  United  States 
textile  market,  dlscrlmlnaU  against  United 
States  textile  exports. 

This  ts  a  relatively  simple,  but  vital,  pro- 
gram for  the  Unltad  SUtes  textile  industry. 
It  Ls  essential  to  all  Americans  that  this 
Industry  prosper  and  grow.  Through  the 
kind  of  approach  that  I  have  outlined  this 
objective  can  be  reached. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  permit  ths  virtu- 
ally unlimited  growth  of  textile  Imports,  we 
win  see  thli  industry  luidergo  basic  and 
broad  changes  In  Its  structure  that  cannot 
help  but  adversely  affect  the  millions  of  per- 
■ons  dependent  on  It  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

Mr.  Cbalrmaa.  you  are  performing  a  worth- 
while service  and  1  am  happy  to  Join  you 
in  your  efforts. 


Standard — I  was  treated  to  some  ma- 
terial authored  by  one  of  my  constituents. 
Mrs.  Joy  Sheridan  of  Uverpool.  N.Y. 
Her  letter  brightened  my  day  consider- 
ably. The  philosophy  which  she  ex- 
pressed so  bcauttfully  Is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, simply  magnificent. 

In  these  days  when  the  attitude  of  far 
too  many  of  us  makes  It  appear  popular 
to  be  critical,  skeptical  and  ungrateful, 
despite  the  tremendous  blessings  allowed 
us  as  Americans,  it  is  indeed  so  refresh- 
ing and  encouraging  to  read  the  observa- 
tions of  one  American  mother  whose 
sense  of  gratitude  and  faith  is  so  great. 
I  think  It  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
her  name  is  Joy. 

I  am  so  impressed  that  I  commend 
this  material  to  my  colleagues  who,  I  am 
confident,  will  enjoy  it  as  I  have: 

Tkn  Rxasoms  roB  Nor  Bxnfo  Ttan 
To  the  Korroa  of  tk«  Posr-STAWDAaD : 
Why  I'm  not  a  Tired  Housewife: 
I'm  not  tired  because  I  believe  In  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  hU  eternal  Presence  smong 
us — even  during  our  darkest  hours. 

I'm  not  tired  because  I  believe  in  the  good- 
ness and  strength  of  purpose  of  many  people 
who  are  striving  to  make  our  world  a  better 
place — and  who  will  work  with  unceasing 
effort  to  achieve  this  goal. 

I'm  not  tired  because  I  know  there  are 
young  men  who  are  willing  to  protect  my 
family  and  country  because  they  realize. 
however  distasteful  It  may  be.  It  Is  a  Job  that 
must  be  done  to  preserve  our  freedom  and 
way  of  life. 

I'm  not  tired  because  I  cant  achieve  a 
balanced  budget.  True,  it  Is  a  challenge,  but 
wholesome  meala  are  on  the  table  every  day 
for  my  family. 

I'm  not  tired  because  I  lack  modern  con- 
venience! to  do  my  work.  I  RtlU  have  two 
hands  and  It's  up  to  me  to  use  them. 

I'm  not  tired  because  we  have  war,  pov- 
erty, disease  and  discrimination.  We  are 
living  In  this  world  "today."  With  efforts  by 
all  individuals  to  eliminate  the  above,  we 
can  achieve  a  better  "tomorrow." 

I'm  not  tired  because  I  was  given  six  chil- 
dren. If  I  do  my  Job  right  they  can  be  the 
hope  of  tomorrow  and  the  world.  Who  can 
look  at  their  children  and  say  there  Is  no 
hope? 

I'm  not  tired  because  some  people  say  Ood 
Is  dead.  He  Is  dead  only  In  the  hearts  at 
those  who  despair. 

I'm  not  tired  because  I  am  glad  to  be  alive 
even  under  the  circumstances  as  they  exist 
In   the  world   today. 

I'm  not  tired  because  I  have  faith — in  Qod, 
country,  man,  and  myself. 

Jot  Skkbxdan 


T«a  Rcasoot  for  Not  Betof  Tired 


Castro  SabvcriioB  Strikes  Afain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or   NEW    TOBK 

m  THE  BOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1967 
Mr.    HANLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    while 
leading  one  of  m;  hometown  newspapers 
the    other    day — the    Syracuse    Post- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOinsiAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MPRE8ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Spealcer,  It  haa 
been  oommon  knowledge  to  our  fellow 
countrymen  and  public  officials  alike  for 
some  time  now  that  Castro's  Cuba  has 
been  a  base  for  Communist  subversion. 
aimed  at  eventual  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  peaceful  governments  In  Latin 
and  South  America. 

Hard  core  revolutionaries,  trained  In 
Cuba  under  skilled  Russian  and  Cuban 
cadres,  have  now  been  exported  Into  nu- 


merous countries  Instigating  subversive 
activity  directed  at  the  violent  overthrow 
of  non-Communist  governments.  These 
Incidents  and  task  forces  adhere  to  the 
master  plan  conceived  at  the  Tri-Oon- 
tlnental  Conference  of  Communist 
agents  that  met  last  yetfr  in  Havana. 
The  latest  of  these  planned  wars  Is  now 
under  way  In  Bolivia,  a  neighbor  to  our 
South  and  friendly  toward  the  United 
States. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  these  acts 
of  aggression,  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  496,  which  proposes 
positive  steps  be  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  an  effective  means 
of  containing  Castro  and  thwarting  hla 
exportation  of  anarchists  and  trained 
murderers  into  other  nations. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be  fa- 
miliar with  House  Joint  Resolution  496, 1 
Include  It  in  the  Recokd  for  all  to  read. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 

H  J.  Rca.  406 

Joint  resolution  to  prevent   the  subversion 

of  the  United   States   and   the   American 

continents  as  proposed  by  the  Communist 

government  of  Cuba  under  Castro,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Whereas  there  have  been  many  suggestions 
and  several  reaoluUons  as  to  the  procedure 
necessary  to  stop  Cuba's  Pldel  Castro  from 
lubvertlng  the  American  continents;   and 

Whereas  Fidel  Castro'i  Communist  regime 
has.  by  Its  actions,  merited  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Or^uilKstton  of  America  n 
States  as  an  aggressor  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Castro  government  at  the 
Trl -Continental  Conference  declared,  openly 
for  all  to  know.  Its  Intent  to  overthrow  every 
legally  constituted  government  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Including  that  oS  these 
United  SUtes:  snd  whereas,  it  has  already 
put  Into  practice  the  revolutionary  plans 
of  the  Trl- Continental  Conference  at  Havana 
in  Bolivia.  Veneeuela,  and  Guatemala;   and 

Whereas  the  citizens  people  of  Cuba,  ter- 
rorized by  huge  arms  buildup  and  foreign 
mercenary  troops,  cannot  regain  control  ol 
their  government  without  outside  help  from 
the  nearly  one  million  fellow  countrymen  In 
exUe;  and 

Whereas  H  Is  to  the  beet  Interest  of  thase 
United  States  not  to  have  an  aggrestve  dic- 
tatorship, supported  by  foreign  arms  and 
troops,  menacing  our  people  with  atomic  mis- 
siles pointed  at  our  dttee;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  peacful  Interest  of 
the  United  States  Oovernment,  as  well  as  a 
moral  obligation  to  all  Americans,  to  prevent 
Latin  America  and  ths  United  States  from 
becoming  a  battlefield  for  guerrilla  warfare, 
as  planned  by  Castro  at  the  Trl-Contlnental 
Conference  of  Havana;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  to  donate  funds  tor 
fhe  AUlance  for  Progress  In  Latin  America 
while  Castro  is  at  liberty  to  organize,  finance, 
and  direct  guerrilla  bonds  to  attack  and  over- 
throw these  same  governments  we  are  trying 
to  help  flnanclally:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  '^'  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  Staten  of  Amer- 
ica in  CoTtgresa  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Government  withdraw  political  recog- 
nition of  Cuba's  Oonununlst  government  and 
thus  enooxiroge  all  Latin  American  countries 
to  do  likewise;  and 

That  all  governments  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  must  first 
withdraw  poUUcal  recognition  of  any  OxQ' 
munlst  government  in  Cuba:  and 

That  the  United  States  State  Department 
policy  be  clearly  defined  as  no  longer  recog- 
nizing the  Communist  reglnM  of  Castro  at 
Havana  and  that  no  reprisals  will  be  taken 
against  any  Cuban  In  restcfflng  freedom  and 
constitutional  government  In  their  home- 
land Cuba;  and  * 
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That    any    mUoii    doing    DmlneM    with      EggreMlon   of   lii.p.rliiU»m.   colonl.IUm   and 
riiba's  CommunUt  aggressor  govermnent  of      nKicolonlaUam. 

S,d-IC«?^mt«tSbJ«:t«l  to  an  embargo         b    Step,    to    eradleat.    to    the    «»nonilc. 
r,  ie"  Wtid  8»t«a  to  equal  amount*  to      aoclal   and  cultural  field,  the  coawquence. 

'        .-  1 •».  •«  **..  TTni*a>4  RtAt^B'      of  oolonlsl  domination. 

c.  Actions  against  tJQe  blockade  policy  and 
econcnnic  boycott  applied  by  unpertallsm  to 
the  countries  that  struggle  for  their  libera- 
tion   and     to    the     countries    which     have 


that  country's  imports  to  the  United  States; 

That  the  United  States  Government  will 
recognize  no  government  in  Cuba  until  a 
truly  constituUonol  government  is  estab- 
lished by  free  elections  participated  in  by  aU 
Cubans. 


achieved  it. 

d.   Economic  planning  and  mobilization  of 
the  natural   and   human-  resources   for   the 
Mr   Speaker,  the  reported  plan  of  the     economic  development  and  achievement  of 

Tri-Contlnental  Conference  of  Havana  ■    ' ' " 

can  leave  no  doubt  but  that  Castro  in 


tends  to  resort  to  violence  to  carry  out 
his  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  the  following  agenda  from  the 
Tri-Contlnentftl  Conference  in  Havana  In 
the  Record  : 
AppsKon  1— Agewd*  fir  t««  TmicoimNiKTAi. 

CONTDIZMCI* 

I.  Fiffht  against  imperialism,  cotonlalijm 
and  neoeolonialism . 

1.  Support  of  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  against  the  North  Amer- 
ican Imperialist  aggreaolons.  and  for  the  lib- 
eration of  South  Viet-Nam.  and  the  reunifi- 
cation of  all  the  country. 

2  Struggle  for  complete  national  libera- 
tion, peoples  right  to  self-determination. 
consoUdaUon  of  Independence  and  national 
Boverclgnty  In  the  three  contlnenU.  and 
against  ImperlalUl  aggression,  subversive 
conspiracies.  Interference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Independent  countries  and  Isola- 
tion of  the  peoples  who  fight  for  peace  and 
Independence. 

3  Intensification  of  all  forms  of  struggle, 
including  the  armed  struggle  of  the  peoples 
of  the  three  contlnenU  against  Imperialism, 
colonialism  and  neocolonialism  led  by  North 
American  Imperialism. 

4.  Support  to  the  Just  struggle  of  the 
Cuban  people  against  North  American  im- 
perialism and  for  the  defense  of  national 
sovereignty.  Support  to  the  patriotic  fight 
of  Latin  American  peoples  against  Imperial- 
ism and  Its  instrumenu,  such  as  the  OAS. 

5.  Blmlnatlon  of  foreign  mUltory  bases  In 
the  three  continents  and  measures  sgalnst 
the  policy  of  military  pacts. 

8.  Struggle  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use. 
production,  ezperlmenutlon  and  storing  of 
nuclear  orms.  for  the  total  destruction  of 
the  nuclear  arms  already  made,  for  the  elim- 
ination of  all  means  to  produce  them,  and 
for  world  peace. 


a  real  economic  independence  based  on  self- 
reliance. 

e.  Agrarian  reform  In  the  three  continents. 

f.  Problems  related  to  the  formaUon  of 
national  cadres. 

2.  For  the  development  of  economic,  social 
and  cultural  relations : 

a.  Aid  and  cooperation  among  the  peoples 
of  Africa.  Asia,  and  LaUn  America  In  the 
economic,  social   and  culturol  fields. 

b.  Fundamental  prlndplos  of  economic 
and  technical  cooperation  ^mong  the  coun- 
tries of  the  three  contlnenU  based  on  equal- 
ity and  mutual  Interest. 

c.  Bases  of  a  new  economic  policy  among 
the  peoples  of  the  three  continents  and  the 
rest  of  the  world;  establishment  of  econocnic, 
commercial  and  financial  relations  with  the 
advanced  countries  on  such  bases  that  will 
allow  our  own  development. 

d.  Working  out  of  a  definition  of  the 
pacific  co-existence  concept  common  to  the 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

3.  Co-ordination  of  the  aUvltlea  of  the 
workers,  students,  women  and  cultural  orga- 
nisations of  the  three   continents. 

rv.  Political  unification  and  Organizations 


dormitory  area.  In  this  ares  were  more  than 
100  homemade  hand  grenades  welded  from 
empty  fruit  Juice  cans  and  lengths  of  gas 
pipe  filled  with  sticks  of  dynamite  and  fired 
by  detonators. 

In  the  rubbish  neatly  raked  from  the 
dormitory  area  was  a  picture  of  Ernevto 
(Che)  Guevara,  the  former  lieutenant  ol 
Fidel  Castro,  and  a  copy  of  a  speech  by  North 
Vietnam's  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap.  tranoUted 
Into  Spanish,  calling  for  an  "armed  struggle 
for  national  liberation  of  long  duration  with 
prolonged  resistance  leading  to  the  event- 
ual triumph  of  the  people." 

The  picture  of  Guevara  was  of  a  younger 
man  and  muit  have  been  taken  In  the  Sierra 
Maestra  In  Cuba  some  years  ago. 

Judging  by  a  pile  of  spent  cartridge  coses, 
one  part  of  the  camp  had  been  used  for 
weapons  training.  All  the  cases  were  of 
American  manufacture  and  showed  that  the 
guerrillas  have  Ml  and  M2  rifles  and  Brown- 
ing automatic  rifles. 


Coones*iBAB  Doaald  Ramsfeld  Reports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   UXIJfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  13.  1967 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,   un- 


der leave  to  extend  by  remarks.  I  submit 

of   the   African.   As^an    and   Latin   American  ^    ^    legislative    report,    which    In- 

efforts  in  their  common  struggU  for  national      ^^^^^  ^^^  T^aHts  Of  my  fifth  annual  na- 


Liberation 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  further  evidence  of 
implementation  of  guerrilla  activity  fol- 
lowing the  Tri-Contlnental  Conference 
blueprint.  I  Insert  the  following  article 
from  the  Wanhington,  D.C.,  Evening 
Star.of  Aprilll.  1»67: 

Red  GtTDUUtXA  CSMP  Fot^ND  In 
BOLIVtA  JtJNCLS 

(By  Murray  Sayle.  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times) 

NACHABHUAStr,  BoiJviA^ — A  fouT-dsy  Jun- 
gle  patrol  of  the  Ist  Battalion.  4th  Division 
of  the  Bolivian  Army,  has  discovered  a  base 
of  Castro-type  Communist  guerrillas  deep  in 
the  Bolivian  JuiTgle. 

Nachabhuazu  Is  about  125  miles  southwest 


7.  Measures  against  Apartheid  and  racial.     ^^  sucre.     The  base  came  to  light  by  accl 


segregation;  support  to  the  Negro  people  of 
the  United  States  In  their  struggle  for  the 
right  to  equality  and  freedom  and  against  all 
forms  of  discrimination  and  raclsm. 

8.  Ways  snd  means  to  help  the  national 
liberation  movements  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  in  general  and  specifically  the 
armed  struggle  for  liberation. 

II.  Urgent  problems  of  the  anti-imperialist 
struggle  in  the  countriea  of  the  three  conti- 
nents and  particularly  in  Viet-Nam.  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Congo,  the  Portu- 
guese colonies.  South  Rhodesia.  Southern 
Arabia  and  Palestine.  Laos,  Cambodia,  South 
Africa.  Korea,  Venexuela.  OuaUmala.  Peru. 
Colombia,  Cyprus,  Panama.  South  West 
Africa,  and  North  Kalimantan. 

in.  Anti-imperialist  solidarity  among  the 
A  fro- Asian-Latin  American  Peoples'  in  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  aspects. 

1.  For  the  eoonomlc  emancipation  and 
social  and  culttiral  liberation  of  the  peoples 
of  the  three  oonttnents: 

a.  Start  of  an  action  Intended  to  attain 
and  consolidate  the  economic  emancipation 
of  the  countries  of  the  three  conUnents  and 
■truggle  against  exploitation  and  economic 


>  English   version   published   by    tbe   TrI- 
continental  Conference,  in  Havana. 


dent  after  a  patrol  of  six  men  under  a  Ueu- 
tenant  ol  the  Bolivian  Army  was  wiped  out 
on  March  33  In  sn  ambush  in  a  gorge  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Andes. 

Two  days  later  another  patrol  of  14  men 
and  two  (rfficers  wss  slnbushsd.  taken  pris- 
oner and  released  after  48  hours. 

The  returning  prisoners,  who  were  Illiter- 
ate Bolivian  conscrlpU.  told  fantastic  stories 
of  bearded  Russians  and  Chinese. 

Most  Bolivians  twlleved  that  the  guerrillas 
were,  In  fact  a  band  of  cocaine  or  marijuana 
smugglers,  as  both  drugs  flow  freely  In  this 
wild  part  of  the  world. 

Our  patrol  marched  13  miles  Into  the 
Jungle-clod  Andes  foothills  on  a  trail  which 
the  army  cut  in  four  days.  After  another 
eight-hour  march  through  the  pnmlUve 
Jungle  we  found  a  field  kitchen  with  on  oven 
capable  of  baking  bread  for  at  least  100  men. 
Near  It  were  gardens  of  vegetables  and  a 
butcher  khop  where  mules  hsd  been  cut  up 
with  machetes. 

A  UtUe  farther  along  the  trail  was  a  field 
hospital.  There  were  empty  packets  of  anU- 
blotlcs.  surgical  dressings  and  instruments 
manufactured  In  Italy,  Britain,  West  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States. 

HOMXMADS   AOUS 

A    hundrvd    yards    farther    on    was    tbe 


eludes  t 

tlonal  Issues  poll. 

The  legislative  report  is  sent  to  resi- 
dents of  the  13th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois.  The  text  of  the  report  fol- 
lows: 

OONGaESSMAlf    X>ONAU>    RrMSTIXO     RCPOBTfi 

WASHXMOTOtr,  l>.C.—Sthics  and  Conduct 
Wednesday.  March  1 .  was  an  unhappy 
day  for  the  Hoxise  and  for  the  nation,  for 
on  that  afternoon,  the  Bouse  debated  seating 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  as  a  RepresenUUve 
from  New  Tork.  This  question,  complex 
and  troubling,  touched  not  only  on  s  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  but  also  on  an  issue  of 
Justice  toward  an  Individual,  and— perhaps 
moat  Important — on  the  Integrity  of  the 
Bouse  Itself. 

The  House  Administration  Committee  snd 
tbe  Select  Committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate Powell  documented  a  series  of  offenses 
which  tlie  House  could  not  Ignore.  Among 
other  things:  (1)  Powell  Improperly  moin- 
tained  on  his  clerk-hire  payroll  Mrs.  Adam 
O.  Powell  from  August  14,  19M  to  I>ecember 
ai.  1966.  during  which  period  either  she  per- 
formed no  omclal  duties  whatever  or  such 
duties  were  not  performed  in  Washington. 
D.C.  or  the  State  ol  New  York,  as  required 
by  law;  (2)  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  PoweU  permitted 
and  participated  in  Improper  expendltiues 
of  Government  funds  for  private  purpoa««; 
and  <3)  Powell's  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
the  lawful  ihqulrles  authorized  by  the  House 
was  contemptuous  and  was  conduct  un- 
worthy of  a  Member. 

Tbe  Congress  has  the  authority  and  the 
obllgaUon  to  protect  lU  Integrity.  The  Con- 
stitution fM^vides  that  each  house  shall  t>e 
tbe  Judge  of  the  electlona.  returns,  ond  qusl- 
Iflcatlons  of  Its  Members.  The  Constitution 
declares:  "Each  house  may  determine  the 
rules  of  Its  proceedings,  punish  its  Members 
for  disorderly  behavior,  and.  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member" 
Clearly,  if  the  House  can  expel  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  It  can  exclude  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.    The  ConsUtutton  would  not  require 
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the  House  to  perform  >  UMleM  tct  ol  mttng 
before  ezpelUnK. 

To  h»»e  »»t«d  Powell  ID  the  ttet  of  the 

Select  Committee  ttlxUngB  Mid  cooduekm. 
and  in  view  of  the  extreme  nmture  of  the 
wrong!  commlttjKl  would  hmve  been  InBuBl- 
clent.  not  In  the  terms  of  punishment  of 
Powell,  but  of  the  Integrity  of  the  House. 
There  were  Bve  sepsrste  roll-«»U  TOtes  on 
this  matter  I  felt  Powell  should  not  be 
seated,  and  so  voted. 

Adam  Powell,  by  his  conduct,  challenged 
the  IntegrltT  of  the  House  of  BepreeenW- 
Uve«  The  House  responded  by  eidudlng 
him  from  the  «Oth  Congress.  The  rote  re- 
Bects  «  conviction  on  the  psrt  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  pubUc  trust  placed  In  them 
must  be  maintained.  It  was  not.  I  un  con- 
vinced, a  personal  attack  against  a  specific 
Individual. 

Unfortunately,  the  proceedings  In  the 
House  concerning  Powell  leave  unanswered 
the  broad  and  considerably  more  ImporUnt 
question  of  Congressional  ethics.  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  m  the  last  Congress  to  establish 
a  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  and 
win  continue  to  work  tor  Its  passage.  The 
tssk  Is  to  develop  standards  by  which  an 
Members  can  be  measured  and  provide  the 
mechanism  for  asaunng  that  Members  con- 
duct themselves  In  »  way  compatible  with 
the  high  trust  placed  In  them  by  their  con- 
stltuenu.  Last  month.  I  presented  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  Rules  Committee  In  sup- 
port of  a  Committee  on  Sandards  and  Ethics. 
copies  of  which  are  avaUable  by  writing  my 
office. 

COMHRTIX   ASStCHMKNTS 

"Committees  are  the  workshops  of  Con- 
gress     They  .  .  .  represent  the  real  muscle 
of   American  legislative  government.     They 
constitute  so  much  the  brains  and  the  brll- 
linnce.  the  drudgery  and  the  grind  of  work- 
day legislative  labor,  that  they  eiplaln  the 
relaUve  decUne  of  parliamentary  oratory  In 
recent  decades  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
They  hsve  substituted  eiact  knowledge  and 
exhaustive   study  for  declamation."      (from 
"The  Capitol:   Symbol   of  Freedom"! 
Joint  Economic  Committee 
In  January  I  was  privileged  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  SpesJter  of  the  ua.  Bouse  of 
RepresentaUves  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.    The  Committee  conducts 
studies  and  hearings  which  serve  to  provide 
guidance    to   the   Congress  In   making   vital 
economic  decisions.     Certain  to  be  high  on 
the   Committee's    priority   Usl:    urban   eco- 
nomic  problems,   tax  matters,  reassessment 
of  Great  Society  programs,  foregln  economic 
problems,    balance   of   paymenta,    and    such 
proposals    as   Federal    tax   sharing   and    the 
negative  Income  tax. 

The  Joint  Conunlttee  U  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  "continuing  study 
of  matters  reUted  to  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report."  Hearings  on  the  Report  were 
held  during  January  and  February.  Key 
members  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon.  leading 
economists,  and  business  and  labor  leaders 
offered  their  collective  wisdom  ns  to  the 
soundness  of  the  President's  plans  for  FY 
IMS.  Copies  of  our  report  are  available  on 
request. 

Elurlng  the  BOtb  Congress,  the  Committee 
will  be  composed  of  13  Democr^its:  Repre- 
sentaUvea  Patman  (Tex  I .  Boiling  (Mo.). 
Boggs  (La  ).  Reuaa  (Wis),  onfflths  (Mich  ). 
and  Moorhead  (Pa.):  and  Senators  Proxmlre 
(Wis.).  Sparkman  (Ala.),  Fulbrlgbt  (Ark.). 
Talmadge  tOa.).  Symington  (Mo.),  and  Rlbl- 
coff  (Conn.),  and  6  Republicans:  Represen- 
taUves  Curtis  (Mo.).  Wldnall  (N.J.>.  Rums- 
feld (111 ).  and  Brock  (Tenn),  and  Senators 
Javlts  (N.Tl.MUler  (Iowa).  JorcUn  (Idaho), 
and  Percy  (Ut)  My  subcocnmlctee  ssalgn- 
ments  are  ffconomjf  m  Government,  Inter- 
American  Eeonomie  Relationshtpt.  Foreign 
Economic  Policy,  Economic  StatisttcM,  and 
Ftxnt  PoU^. 


Science  and  AstronauticM  Committee 
I  reUlned  my  seat  on  the  "Space  Commit- 
tee "  which  handles  matters  pertaining  to 
the  National  AeronauUca  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  National  Science  FoundaUon. 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  My  subcom- 
mittee assignments  are  Manned  Space  rl>»li< 
and  Science.  Keiearcti,  and  Development. 
The  tragic  loss  of  three  astronauu  will 
focus  attention  on  means  to  avoid  such 
tragedies  In  the  future.  A  careful  evalua- 
aon  of  safety  procedures,  qusllty  control, 
and  the  tise  of  a  pure  oxygen  system  In 
manned  space  vehicles  will  undoubtedly  be 
high  on  the  committee  agenda.  The  billions 
of  dolUrs  spent  on  the  space  program  will 
come  under  close  scruOny  In  an  effort  to 
reduce  a  federal  budget  which  Is  mushroom- 
ing on  all  fronts. 

Government  Operations  Committee 
I  continue  my  service  on  the  chief  House 
Investigating  Committee.  Subcommittee 
assignments  are  Foreign  Operalloiw  and  Gov- 
ernment In/ormoHon  and  tUlitam  Opera- 
tioni.  During  the  89Ui  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  the  Freedom  of  Information 
bill.  This  bill,  passed  by  the  Congress  isst 
year  requires  the  various  Federal  agencies 
to  make  their  records  available  for  public 
inspection,  except  for  certain  categories  spe- 
clflcally  exempled  by  Congress.  The  leglala- 
Uon  which  I  am  proud  to  have  worked  tor 
In  Committee  and  fought  for  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House.  «1U  become  effective  In  July  of 
this  year. 

HBW    MCtS    IN    OtTS    WHaniHOTON    OFTICX 

The  13th  District  has  been  fortunate  this 
year  m  having  the  beneBt  of  the  talent  of 
two  "CongreMlonal  Fellows'  provided  for  us 
by  the  American  Political  Science  Aaaoclaaon. 
These  men  have  been  selected,  on  the  basU 
ol  background  and  academic  quallflcaUon  to 
serve  4  months  on  a  House  staff  and  «  months 
on  a  Senate  staff  Our  first  "Fellow"  was 
Mr  William  Krlegsman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  we  are  now  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  James  Brlggs  of  the  State  De- 
partment m  addition  to  this  excellent  help, 
we  have  employed  for  5  months  a  Junior  from 
Belolt  College.  Miss  Judith  Pell  of  Olenvlew. 
Judy  came  to  us  for  a  semester  through  an 
arrangement  with  Belolt  College.  Soon  after 
■he  leaves,  one  of  our  "summer  staff  interns 
win  arrive.  Selected  this  year  are:  Eva 
Knowlton.  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  John 
H.  Knowlton.  «»«  Ardsley  Road.  Wlnnelka: 
Kent  N.  Mastores.  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nlck- 
olM  P  M.istorea.  925  EdgemeVe  Court.  Evans- 
ton  John  T  Moran.  Jr  .  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  T  Moran.  945  Huckleberry  Lane.  North- 
brook  and  Margaret  D.  Strahom.  daughter 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles  A.  Strahorn,  852  Oak 
Street.  WInnetka. 

LXOISLATION    SPONSOSXD 

In  the  90lh  Congress,  I  have  Introduced 
to  date  15  bills  and  resolutions.  Some  of 
these  measures  are  similar  to  proposals  I  In- 
troduced m  the  last  Congress,  which  did  not 
become  law.     They  Include : 

Selective  service 

To  establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  American  Manpower  and  Nstlonal 
Security,  to  make  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  the  present  system  and  of  such 
alternative  systems  as  an  all-volunteer 
Armed  Forces.  The  present  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  expires  on  June  30.  1967. 
Postmasters  and  politics 

To  eliminate  "patronage"  and  politics  In 
the  appointment  of  postmasters  by  making 
aelectlon  depend  solely  on  merit.  There  la 
growing  support  lor  this  proposal,  and  we 
hope  lor  action  thU  year. 

Social  secvritg 

Tto  Increase  the  earnings  limitation  from 
tlSOO  annually  to  tawo.  without  loss  of 
beneflu.  The  present  UmlUUon.  I  believe, 
stifles  Individual  Incentive  and  causes  with- 


drawal from  the  market  of  needed  sklUa.  ex- 
perience, snd  talent. 

Viscellaneoiu 
I  have  also  Introduced  meastires  to:  permit 
Individual  tax  credits  for  parenu  financing 
students  In  college;  esUbllsh  a  Commission 
on  Public  Management  (to  <?Bn9Idcr  ways  to 
Improve  Oovernment  hendllng  of  such  prob- 
lems as  air  pollution,  substandard  houalng. 
traffic  congestion,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  public's  business);  provide  a  tax 
incentive  lor  business  to  hire  and  train  un- 
employed workers  lacking  the  skUls  for  avail- 
able Jobs  (Human  Investment  Act);  and  to 
commemorate  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  Illinois  to  the  Onion. 

LIOIStATION    PASSXD    ST    TBI    BOOBX    TMtIB   »A« 

I  supported  bills  to  1)  restore  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  alloicance  0/  accelerofeil 
depreciation  which  was  unwisely  suspended 
only  five  months  ago;  2)  The  Reserves  i 
National  Ouord  Technicians  BiU  to  strenfth- 
en  Reserve  componenU  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

3)  A  Supplemental  Military  Procurement 
Authorisallon  A  Df/ense  Appropriations  Bill: 

4)  Food  for  India,  providing  for  additional 
emergency  food  assistance  for  India;  61 
Treamry  4,  Post  Office  Appropriations  tor  Fis- 
cal Year  1988;  8)  Alliance  lor  Progress,  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
I  opposed  1)  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
which  was  extended  for  an  additional  2  years; 
and  a)  an  Increase  in  the  Public  Debt  Limit 
to  goaa  billion  foe  the  remainder  of  Fiscal 
Tear  1967.  * 

Selective  Service 
The  Draft  haa  been  with  us  since  World 
Wsr  II — so  long  that  It  has  almost  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  normal  part  of  the  American 
way  of  Ufe.  Almost  half  of  aU  Americans 
have  lived  under  a  compulsory  military  sys- 
tem through  their  entire  lives.  Yet.  in  a 
free  system,  a  compulsory  draft  system  can 
be  Justified  only  when  there  Is  demonstrated 
need.  Absent  a  clear  need  for  compulsion  In 
recruiting  the  miutary  manpower  necessary 
to  meet  U.S.  naUonal  security  requirements, 
a  draft  system  Is  Intolerable. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  a  volunteer 
military  U  feaalble  during  this  period  of  our 
history,  given  current  nrumpower  require- 
ments. I  do  know  the  following:  (1)  At  no 
time  has  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Se- 
lecUve  Service  System,  or  the  President  re- 
vealed documentation  to  ahow  that  a  volun- 
tary system  Is  not  feasible;  (2)  A  profrUnent 
defense  expert.  Dr.  Walter  Ol.  states  that  a 
voluntary  system  would  be  feasible  by  rais- 
ing military  pay  modestly  and  Improving 
military  personnel  policies  to  make  the  serv- 
ice more  competitive  with  the  non-mllltary. 
and  h«  supports  his  position  by  extensive 
study  papers;  and  (31  Even  if  a  loIaUy  volun- 
tary systam  la  not  now  feasible,  there  Is 
utterly  no  excuse  for  not  Improving  military 
pay  and  personnel  policies  to  Increase  the  vol- 
untary recruitment.  How  can  we  Justify  the 
present  practice  of  not  only  requiring  service 
of  some.  but.  In  addition.  Imposing  a  tax  on 
those  few  who  are  conscripted  by  paying  sub- 
stantially less  than  they  could  earn  In  a 
clvlUan  Job. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  a  draft  system 
If  it  Is  not  necessary,  as  may  well  be  the  case. 
It  U  my  belief  that  the  90th  Congress  should 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  to  ( 1 )  determine 
whether  or  not  a  voluntary  military  is  fea- 
sible and.  If  so.  the  steps  necessary  to  achieve 
a  volunteer  system;  and  (2)  recommend  Im- 
provemenu  In  any  compulsory  system  which 
would  be  necessary  as  a  stand-by  mechanism 
in  the  event  a  major  land  war  of  World  War 
n  proportions  required  greater  military  outn- 
power  than  a  voluntary  system  reasonably 
oould  provide. 

It  Is  no  credit  to  our  Government  that  In 
the  past  25  years — notwithstanding  the  two 
recent  Presidential  Commissions  on  the 
Draft — there  haa  not  been  a  comprehensive 
review  of  military  manpower  problems  and 
that  significant  InformaUon  gaps  sUU  ezut 


today.  If  a  vomntary  system  Is  found  to  be 
feasible.  It  would  take  a  number  of  years  to 
achieve,  and  the  Committee  could  reeom- 
ntend  a  "translUonal  system"  designed  to 
move  towards  the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer 
military.  The  case  for  such  a  oourse  of  ac- 
Uon  by  the  Oongteas  seems  to  me  to  be  over- 
whelming. 

axaotts  OP  issv  natiowai.  isatixs  poll 
The  1967  Questionnaire  eras  mailed  to  real- 
dents  of  the  13th  Congressional  DUtrlct  in 


early  February.  We  have  received  to  date 
roughly  18.000  returns  from'  the  approxi- 
mately 135,000  which  were  sent,  and  they  are 
still  coming  In.  I  am  most  gratAful  to  all 
who  have  cooperated  In  this  effort  for  taking 
the  Ume  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  views 
on  some  of  the  Important  Issues  before  Con- 
gress. 

Representative  government,  to  work  effec- 
tively, requires  a  two-vray  flow  of  informa- 
tion between  the  people  In  each  constituency 
and  their  ReprcaeoUUvos.    1  believe  the  Poll 


Is  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  If  It  stim- 
ulates discussion  and  thought,  points  up 
areas  where  a  lack  of  InformaUon  exists,  and 
encourages'  comment  snd  communication 
from  residents  of  the  13th  District.  While  I. 
of  oourse.  bear  full  responsibility  for  my 
votes  and  decisions,  I  do  appreciate  your 
cooperation  and  value  your  participation.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  throughout 
the  year  on  matters  of  muttial  concern  and 
interest. 


lael  national  issues  poll 
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EalofT  to  Dr.  Itilln 


SPEECH 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  JLLXStOtS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Avrtt  11. 1987 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.- Speak(>r,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  Join  my  colleagues 
who  recently  eulogized  the  late  Arthur 
L.  Miller,  former  dlstlngutehed  Member 
of  the  House  Representatives. 

Dr.  Miller  was  elected  to  the  78th  Con- 
gress to  represent  Nebraska's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, his  Stale,  and  his  country  In  Con- 
gress with  distinction.  Just  as  he  bed 
earlier  served  his  local  community  as  a 
practicing  physician. 

Dr.  Miller's  service  In  this  body  con- 
tinued from  1943  to  1959.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  with  hUn  during 
the  85th  Congress,  both  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
when  he  was  ratiklng  minority  member. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  his 
ability,  his  knowledge,  his  Integrity,  and 
his   dedication.    He   believed   that   the 


taxpaylng  cltteens  should  get  a  hundred 
cents'  worth  from  every  dollar  they  sent 
to  Washington.  He  believed  that  thrift 
had  not  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  simply  be- 
cause It  was  old  fashioned. 

Dr.  Miller's  triumph  over  a  physical 
handicap  that  would  have  discouraged 
many  a  lesser  man  served  to  In^lre  other 
handicapped  persons  to  do  their  best  to 
show  that  ability  will  outweigh  disability. 


Dr.  A.  L.  Miller,  of  Nebratlu 


SPEECH 
op 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or   HlSSOUKl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11, 1967 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  from  Nebraska,  and 
others,  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Dr.  Miller  when  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Nebraska.  I  came 
to  know  Dr.  Miller  socially  after  coming 
to  Washlngtln  In  the  87th  Congress.  We 
frequently  lunched  together  at  the 
"Banana  Kings."    I  came  to  know  him 


as  a  stanch  representative  of  the  republic 
under  a  limited  Cotistltutlon.  a  devoted 
family  man,  and  a  flne  physician.  The 
higher  degree  of  education,  culture, 
humanlcs.  and  knowledge  of  humans,  to 
say  nothing  of  belief  In  quality  service 
above  self,  characterized  this  man  in  his 
application  to  legislation,  as  well  as  to 
everyday  Ufe.  As  physicians  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  so  Indeed  do  we  need  more 
clear  and  discerning  objective  thinkers 
Imbued  with  the  scientific  attitude,  as  we 
hammer  out  the  will  of  the  people  In  leg- 
islation this  day  and  age.  Such  princi- 
ples remain  eternal,  and  are  not 
thwarted  by  time,  enhanced  commiml- 
catlons,  or  shrinkage  of  the  earth.  Dr. 
Miller  evidenced  these  In  his  service  to 
this  body  as  well  as  to  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. His  demise  Is  the  earth's  loss,  and 
we  must  have  the  deep  and  abiding  faith, 
along  with  his  family,  of  understanding 
the  Almighty's  great  scheme  of  things 
beyond. 

Again  I  compliment  my  colleague  In 
the  well  of  the  House  for  taking  this  oc- 
casion to  do  deserved  honor  to  a  great 
physician,  and  an  outstanding  represen- 
tative of  his  people,  as  well  as  a  stalwart 
for  the  Nation. 


A 1806 
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Mui  BoUm  WafMT— Aa  Eiuy  Winer 
•f  Un  u4  Failk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A  STEIGER 


iMBlr    retaptled    ^iaUa.      "Ood."    I    pl«aded, 
- -plMM  mftJu  her  w«U.  plMM." 

Tha  aecond  winter  cwna.  MIU  agmln  went 
througb  tha  cold  cycie.  In  December  she 
c&ugbt  ft  cold  UiAt  aeemed  w  linger  on  and 
on.  Xnatmd  of  becoming  better,  ahe  grew 
wone.  Brefttlilng  became  dilOctilt  for  her. 
In  time,  in  order  for  her  to  breathe,  ehe  had 
to  be  carried  in  someone's  arma.  Mom.  Dad. 
and  Patty,  my  older  Aster,  took  turns  BpelUng 
each  other.  One  night  when  they  were  all  ao 
tired  they  could  not  carry  themaelvee.  much 
leaa  Nlkl,  Mom  called  me  to  make  a  few 
rounds. 

And  so  It  was  that  f  scooped  up  thla  little 
girl  Into  my  arma  and.  as  I  walked  around 
the   living  room.   I   oould   leel   her  struggle 


IN  THE  HOtrS«  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1967 
Mr.     STEIOER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  Miaa  Bobbie  Wagner  of  Chilton, 

Wis.,  has  won  first  place  tn  Guideposta ^ 

annual  writing  contest  with  one  of  the     f„  ^^     ThU  little  bundle  wa»  the  slEter  of 
most    eye-opening    and    heart- rending     whom  l  had  been  ashamed.    This  was  my 


articles  I  have  ever  read.  Her  discrtp- 
tlon  and  analysis  of  her  own  reaction 
and  the  effect  on  her  life  of  her  2  years 
with  Nlkl.  her  mongoloid  sister,  is  a  story 
that  should  be  read  with  Interest  by  the 
Members  of  this  great  body  and  a  story 
that  should  be  told  and  retold. 

The  significance  of  Bobbie's  fine  article 
is  found  in  two  sentences  where  she  says: 
Two  year*  of  love  and  affection  can  change 
one's  life  Immensely.  Two  years  can  reverse 
one's  feellnga—strlp  one's  pride  and  open 
one's  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Bobble  for 
two  reasons;  First,  for  such  an  excellent 
piece   of    Journalism,    and,    second,    and 
probably  most  Important,  for  bringing 
her  thought*  and  experience  to  our  at- 
tention.   Pot  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  including  Bobbie's  essay 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 
How  Okx  SFeciAL  ^tmoon  Hclfid  My  Patth 
To  Osow — Ndu  Ofcned  Mt  Hsakt 
(By  Bobble  Wagner) 
Nlkl  Wagner  was  bom  In  July,  which  gave 
the  rest  of  our  family  plenty  of  time  to  spoU 
her  before  school  started  In  the  fall.    She  was 
the  seventh  girl  of  10  children,  and  her  name 
had  been  determined  long  before  her  birth. 
Dad.  off  course,  had  w&nted  all  boys  so  that 
*  explains  why  all  of  the  girls  In  our  famUy 
have  boy's  nicknames. 

It's  a  family  trmdlUon  to  spoil  the  young- 
est one,  and  Nlkl  was  no  excepuon.  She  was 
snudl  and  very  dark.  Ber  hair  was  long,  and 
her  face  was  a  small  ovel  of  red  cheeks  and 
jtlmond  eyes. 

Winter  came  swiftly  but  left  slowly.  Nlkl 
caught  an  unusual  share  of  colds  and  was 
constanUy  lU.  Her  Uttle  nose  was  always 
red  with  the  sniffles.  After  a  prlonged  cold, 
the  situation  became  gradually  worse.  The 
doctor  had  to  be  called.  His  diagnosis:  se- 
vere dehydration. 

Nlkl.  who  never  had  been  heavy  or  large. 
paid  in  weight.  At  six  months,  she  had 
the  weight  of  a  three-  or  four -month -old 
baby.  So,  a  trip  to  a  specialist  was  planned 
for  early  spring.  When  the  day  came.  Dad 
took  off  from  work,  and  Mom  bundled  up 
Nlkl  for  the  trip. 

The  minute  Mom  and  Dad  walked  in  the 
door  that  night,  all  nine  of  us  kids  knew 
something  was  amiss.  Later,  at  the  supper 
table.  Dad  broke  the  news  to  us.  Nlkl  was 
mongoloid.    Incurable. 

Mom  and  Dad  were  determined  to  keep 
Nlkl  at  home.  They  dug  In  to  keep  our 
home  happy  and  normal,  and  we  children 
were  to  resume  a  normal  acceptance  of  our 
little  sister.  The  younger  kids  did  not  know 
what  the  fuss  was  at>out.  but  It  hit  as  older 
ones  where  It  hurt — our  pride.  Why  hadnt 
Ood  sent  us  a  normal  slst«r7 

"How  Is  Nlkir-  mends  would  ask.  I 
would  give  a  brlaf  answer.  I  could  not  ten 
them  the  truth.  I  was  humlllatsd  at  tbm 
thought  of  their  knowing  that  I  had  a  bop*- 


slster.  Nlkl.  the  one  the  doctors  thought 
would  not  pull  through  the  first  year.  This 
was  Nlkl.  hopelessly.  Incurably  helpless,  who 
thrived  on  love  and  attention  and  whose 
own  bright -spirited ,  outgoing  love  was  con- 
stant. 

How  could  I  be  ashamed  of  a  child  whoee 
radiance  wss  so  bright  that  she  could  make 
me  Isiigh  even  though  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
homework  to  do.  who  could  make  a  groucby. 
grumpy  Dad  smile?  Always,  Nlkl  offered  me 
love.  I  had  returned  bumUlatloa.  Now  I 
wanted  Nlkl  as  she  was.  "Brvathe,  Nlkl. 
Uve.  Nlkl.  nve!" 

The  next  morning  dawned  clear  and  cold, 
but  Nlkl  (and  II)  had  gotten  over  "the 
hump."  She  seemed  to  slowly  regidn  her 
strength  N-en  though  she  still  could  not 
walk. 

The  sununer  psssed  and  Nlkl  seemed 
healthier  than  ever.  She  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  things,  especially  objects  oS  nature,  which 
fascinated  her.  Her  vocabulary  enlarged  to 
over  half  a  dozen  words.  And  they  said  she 
would  never  talk  I  Nlkl  showed  them  I  She 
also  seemed  more  deternUned  than  ever  to 
get  around  by  herself.  She  was  very  lode- 
pendent,  even  though  coddled  by  members 
of  the  family.  And  Dad,  who  Is  not  the 
"emotional  type."  would  find  Immense  Joy  In 
a  smile  from  Nlkl.  Her  pudgy,  little  arms 
would  encircle  his  neck  before  he  knew  it. 
and  a  cold,  wet  kiss  plopped  on  bis  cheek 
was  a  sure-fire  way  to  get  a  laugh  and  a  toes 
into  the  sir. 

On  a  night  that  I  shall  never  forget.  Patty 
and  I  went  to  a  basketball  game.  We  won. 
and  when  my  oldest  brother  came  to  pick  us 
up.  he  seemed  very  withdrawn.  We  were 
halfway  home  before  be  told  us  the  news, 
"Nlkl  died  tonight." 

Patty  broke  into  hysterical  sobs.  "No! 
No!  Nol"  she  crted.  She  cried  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  I  could  not  even  wring  out  a  tear. 
We  had  s  small,  private  funeral  with  Just 
the  family.  Only  then  did  the  truth,  the  full, 
hooest.  deepdown,  hurting  truth  of  her  death 
hit  me.  Like  a  torrent,  the  tears  flowed  down 
my  cheeks.  I  had  never  cried  like  that  before 
In  my  life,  and  I  don't  expect  to  ever  do  It 
again. 

It  Is  hatd  to  express  In  words  what  Nlkl 
was  like  In  life.  I  thank  God  that  He  was 
kind  enough  to  give  her  to  us  for  two  years. 
Two  years  of  love  and  affection  can  change 
one's  life  Immensely.  T'wo  yearn  csn  re- 
verse one's  feellngs--strlp  one's  pride  and 
open  one's  heart.  Two  years  of  Nlkl's  Ufe 
did  this  to  me. 

A  little  mongoloid  girl  taught  me  that  God 
knew  what  He  was  doing  when  He  sent  her 
to  us.  I,  not  this  child  of  Ood,  was  the  crip- 
ple, afflicted  with  false  pride  and  hardness 
at  heart.  If  I  am  the  aalj  pupil  who  learned 
the  lesson  of  love  and  humility  which  she 
was  sent  Bo  teach,  I  believe  God  Is  happy. 
Nlkl's  job  Is  over,  but  she  Is  far  from  for- 
gotten. She  lives  with  me  every  day  of  my 
life. 

"Keep  your  heart  open.  Bobble."  she  Is 
saying.  "Por  only  when  you  keep  It  open 
can  you  begin  to  undermtand  the  Boeaclng 
of  llfe.- 


(Nora.— Guldepoets  Roving  Editor  Van 
Varner  visited  Bobble  Wagner  and  her  family 
In  their  ChUton,  WU..  home  last  December. 
When  be  returned  he  fUed  this  report.) 

The  news  of  Bobble  Wagner's  scholarship 
prize  couldnt  have  come  to  her  at  a  better 
time— a  few  doys  before  Chrifttmss.  Por  H 
was  a  flash  of  light  In  an  otherwise  bleak 
season.  Two  jlays  before  Chflstmas.  Mr. 
Wagner,  a  truck  driver,  had  been  laid  off 
from  work-  There  were  ten  children  at  home 
and  the  home  was.  at  best,  temporary. 

In  March.  1960.  the  Wagners  had  been 
forced  from  their  previous  home  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  deserted  farmhouse  with 
no  plumbing,  no  central  heating. 

I  drove  to  the  Wagners" — through  miles  of 
snow-filled  Wisconsin  dairy  country  ouUlde 
Chtlton — with  the  natural  hesitation  one  has 
St  facing  sadness.  But  shcM^ly  after  turning 
Into  the  driveway,  the  sadness  was  gone.  I 
was  pounced  on  by  an  excited  Jumble  o<  cbil- 
drrn  and  a  giant  of  a  St.  Bernard  (called 
Tlnyt.  With  luireatrmlned  hospitality,  the 
kids  ushered  me  Into  the  farmhouse  and 
Tiny  followed  after  stopping  to  eat  some 
snow. 

Inside  there  were  proper  Introductions  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wsgncr  and  to  Patricia.  IB,  who 
was  holding  Marti,  two  months:  to  Bobble, 
1«;  Joyce.  14:  KrtsUne,  11;  Luann,  0:  Jac- 
queline, 8:  Karl,  6:  Hugh.  S;  and  JlU,  a.  Only 
ao-year-old  Mike  was  absent. 

In  the  cold  of  winter,  the  family  Uvea  in 
the  three  downstairs  rooms  for  greater 
warmth.  In  the  living  room  there  was  a 
small,  silver  Christmas  tree  with  blue  oms- 
ments.  some  presents  stlU  under  It.  a  fire 
In  an  old  Iron  stove.  Occasionally,  as  every- 
one settled  down  to  talk,  I  glanced  appre- 
hensively at  Hugh,  who  smiled  at  me  but 
kept  a  distance.  (Socnethlng  Bobble  didn't 
mention  In  her  story  was  the  fact  that  she 
has  a  five-year-old  brother  who  Is  mongo- 
loid. ) 

"Don't  fret  about  Hughle,  Mrs.  Wagner 
said.  "He  wants  to  oocne  and  see  you  but 
It  win  take  a  few  minutes.  Then  we  talked  , 
about  Hugh,  about  mongoloid  children,  how 
they  were  double -Join  ted  and  had  one  long 
crease  of  a  lifeline  dividing  their  palms,  and 
how  loving  they  were.  "Love  and  affection 
U  all  they  understand,  sold  Bilrs.  Wagner. 
"You  teach  them  by  repetition,  but  you  can't 
lose  patience.  I  think  Hughle's  learned 
something  and  then  I  find  he  haant  and  for 
a  moment  Tm  disappointed.  But  he's  all 
sweetness.     Tou  can't  resist  that. 

I  began  to  a^  Bobble  questions  about 
school  and  bobbles  and  about  her  aspira- 
tions. Earlier  In  the  day  I  had  talked  to 
Bobble's  pretty  English  teacher.  Darlene 
Priemund,  who  bad  urged  Bobble  to  enter 
the  contest  in  the  first  pAace.  Now  I  recog- 
nised th^t  quality  of  altveness  Miss  Prie- 
mund had  mentioned.  ("She's  quick  and 
she's  generous — whenever  I  need  help  In 
class.  Bobble  has  her  hand  In  the  alr."> 
'  A  Junior  at  Chilton  High  School.  Bobble 
Is  a  member  of  the  Pep  Club  (the  cheering 
section)  and  the  Prench  Club,  writes  a  bi- 
weekly column  In  the  ChUton  rimes  called 
"Tiger  Tales,"  and  Is  Interested  especially  In 
forenslca.  Lost  summer  she  worked  for  a 
family  In  Chicago,  taking  care  of  three  chil- 
dren. She  was  able  to  acquire  her  contact 
lenses  and  to  get  her  teeth  fixed  and  "to 
learn  something  about  cooking." 

What  do  I  want  to  become?  she  said, 
repeating  my  question,  "Well  deep-down 
Fve  always  wanted  to  study  law^  But  these 
days  I'm  not  so  sure  I  shouldn't  aim  for  Jour- 
nalism." 

At  that  moment  I  felt  a  tug  at  my  knee 
and  Hugh,  smiling  gloriously,  (handed  me 
a  toy.  a  red  plastic  telephone. 

It  was  true.  Hughle's  sweetness  was  Ir- 
resistible. I  was  no  longer  apprehensive 
about  being  with  this  afflcted  child  and.  In 
a  few  minutes,  I  had  learned  a  bit  of  the  love 
and  faith  Bobble  hod  written  atmut. 
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CUcaf o  Fe^atioB  at  Labar  Urfaa 
Imtnuti  Swial  Sacnily  Imtti 


EXTENSICMI  or  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  nxmoK  - 

IN  THE  HOnsi  OF  R»raESKNTATIVKS 

MonOav.  AprU  10.  1367 
Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  the  Chicaco  Federation  of  I^bor, 
under  the  direction  of  Its  president,  Wil- 
liam A.  Lee.  held  a  huge  rally  In  support 
of  increased  social  security  benefits,  as 
proposed  to  Congress  by  President 
Johnson. 

More  than  2.0O0  people  attended  this 
rally  at  which  Preside;  t  Lee  called  for 
support  of  the  President's  proposal  and 
urged  all  of  those  present  to  write  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  their  area  urging 
adoption  of  the  President's  program. 

Other  speakers  at  this  very  Inspiring 
Tally  Included  Mr.  Bert  Seldman,  direc- 
tor of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Social 
Seciulty;  Mr  J.  Charles  Laue,  secretary 
of  the  Near  North  Senior  Citizens  Coun- 
cil; Mr.  Paul  iBCclno.  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Union  Council;  and 
Mr.  Tom  Pall,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

In  urging  support  of  the  President's 
program.  It  was  my  privilege  to  remind 
the  audience  that  in  Cook  County  alone 
there  are  S2S.707  beneficiaries  of  social 
security  who  receive  monthly  benefits 
totaling  t43.»4 1.220. 

If  the  20-percent  increase  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  Is  approved  by  Con- 
gress, these  people  would  receive  an  es- 
timated »a,788,246  in  monthly  benefits, 
for  a  total  of  »52.728,474  monthly  bene- 
fits to  Cook  Coimty  alone. 

ThU  means  that  roughly  $6.5  bUUon 
In  social  security  benefits  would  come  to 
Chicago  annually  if  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  approved.  This  huge  amount  Is 
almost  entirely  pumped  right  back  Into 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  be- 
cause most  social  security  recipients 
live  on  a  pension  chcck-lo-penslon-check 
basis  and  have  relatively  little  personal 
financial  reserves. 

President  Lee  is  to  be  commended  for 
arranging  this  very  Impressive  outpour 
of  support  for  President  Johnsons  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  mostly  highly 
respected  members  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, has  iDeen  closely  associated  with 
all  of  the  social  reforms  which  labor  has 
supported  over  the  years  and  his  Initia- 
tive in  arranging  what  1  believe  to  be 
the  first  large-scale  rally  In  support  of 
the  Presidents  proposals  In  the  Nation 
Is  commendable.  I  hopeful  that  labor 
organizations  throughout  the  country 
will  follow  Mr.  Lee's  excellent  example. 
The  gathering  adopted  the  following 
resolution,  which  Is  being  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  which  was  read  to  the 
audience  by  Mr.  laccino. 
The  resolution,  unanimously  adopted, 

follows: 

RiaoLxrrsoM 

Wlicnas  Praldent  Johnson  tiai  urged  the 
Congrew  of  tlie  Ignited  Buitea  to  lacnmtm 
Eocua  S«Gunty  beoeSU  b;  an  avermge  o(  30 


percent  vltli  tb«  biggest  propcrtloBt«  ilian 
going  to  the  3-1/3  mlUion  i«tlr««a  wbo  now 
get  only  the  minimum  of  M4  a  montli  (MS 
for  m  couple) ;  and 

Whena*  even  the  proposed  inertia  see  would 
fall  short  of  assuring  Sodal  Security  bencfl- 
darlee  genuine  Unandal  independence,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Social  Socurtty  Act;  and 

Wliereaa  many  other  nations,  far  lesa  af- 
fluent than  the  United  BUtea.  have  far  moz* 
adequate  social  welfare  aystems;  and 

Wbereaa  no  remotely  comparable  insurance 
protection  la  available  to  Americana  at  any 
price. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  caU  upon 
the  Congreaa  of  the  tlnlted  Stages  to  take 
prompt,  poaltlre  action  to  attack  tlie  de- 
fldenclM  that  exist  In  the  Social  Security 
ayitem,  ao  that  older  Americans,  widows  and 
ctilldren.  and  the  disabled  can  Uve  out  tbelr 
retirement  yeare  in  dignity  and  iclf-reapect 
rather  than  in  poverty  and  despair,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  alnce  Ihe  pro- 
gram's biggest  single  defect  is  lack  of  ade- 
quate cash  tiencata.  that  the  Congress  act 
to  Increase  these  benellu  as  proposed  by  the 
President;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  thla 
resoluUon  be  sent  to  the  United  SUtcs  Sen- 
ators from  XlUnola  and  the  Congrcsamen 
from  nilnolj.  requesting  them  to  support  the 
President's  proposals,  and  to  place  thla 
resolution  in  the  records  of  Congreaa;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  thla  reaoiutloa 
be  given  the  fullest  publicity  through  tbfl 
communlcatlona  media. 


teaeblnc  ol  an  languages,  classical  as 
well  as  modem.  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  will  give 
careful  eonsideiation  to  this  matter. 


Tcacbiof  of  Romaace  LaD{aa(es 


A  CaaHukj  Dreaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

OP    nXINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  taPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11.  lit? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Sister 
Mary  Catha  Stenzel,  who  teaches  Latin 
at  Trinity  High  School.  River  Forest.  111., 
in  my  district.  Sister  Mary  pointed  out 
that  Latin  and  other  classical  languages 
are  omitted  from  titles  m  and  XI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
only  modern  languages  being  specified. 
She  goes  on  to  tell  about  a  60-percent 
drop  In  Latin  enrollment  at  Trinity  High 
School  in  6  years  and  says ; 

I  feel  that  the  roots  of  our  culture  an 
being  undernourished  and  will  wither  be- 
cause of  our  pragmattam. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  the  spending  of 
large  sums  of  Federal  money  for  any 
kind  of  local  education,  be  It  pubUc,  pri- 
vate, or  parochial.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  money  as  we  do  spend  ought  to  be 
Invested  wisely. 

Certainly  there  is  a  need  for  the  study 
of  modem,  living  languages;  such  as,  for 
example.  French,  Spanish,  German,  and 
Russian.  At  the  same  time,  would  not  a 
study  of  the  Romance  languages  be 
made  easier  If  the  student  has  a  back- 
ground In  Latin?  Our  own  English  lan- 
guage would  be  poor.  Indeed,  if  its  Latin 
"borrowings "  were  suddenly  buried  in  a 
cemetery  for  dead  languages. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  one  of  my 
colleagues  will  try  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  so  that 
Federal  funds  would  be  available  for  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  L  RUPPE 

or  mcHiGAK 
IN  THE  BOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  13,  1967 
Mr.  RtJPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearty 
people  of  northern  Michigan  are  en- 
gaged In  a  major  effort  to  bolster  ami 
expand  the  tourist  Industry.  One  proj- 
ect, near  Ironwood.  Mich.,  called  the 
Copper  Peak,  ski  flying  hlil  project,  is 
typical  ot  the  ambitloufi  activity  taJdnc 
place  in  the  northland.  Following  Is  an 
editorial  from  the  Ironwood  Dally  Globe: 

COFTIB    PBUC    STXIX    AU^ 

The  copper  Ptak  akl  flyln*  bn»  pro>«:t  la 
bUU  very  much  ftllve.  awaiting  only  final 
federal  mpim3val  ot  lU  rMslblllty.  which  li  to 
tM  glvta  thorough  study  at  an  oarly  date, 
we  aiT  informed  by  offlclaU  of  the  Gogebic 
Range  Ski  CorporaUon.  the  non-pront  orga- 
nization which  la  the  sponsor  of  the  project. 

The  pro)act  aponscvB  hare  been  informed 
that  a  aurrey  la  to  be  m*de  In  V»  area,  as 
part  of  the  feaelbUity  study,  to  learn  wbat 
the  public'*  attitude  la  toward  the  project. 

One  indication  of  the  public'i  attitude 
certainly  is  the  reeponae  to  an  appeal  for 
funds  which  was  made  more  than  a  year  a^. 
In  that  appeal,  more  than  •40.000  was  con- 
tributed, much  ot  It  by  amalt  donors,  bun- 
dnds  of  tbem,  who  wanted  to  do  their  Mt 
toward  bringing  about  reallzatloa  oi  a  long 
held  dream  of  the  community  for  an  out- 
standing ski  Jumping  and  aid  flying  faduty. 

There  baa  been  tome  oppoaltion  from 
memho^  of  that  mlnorfly  who  are  always 
against  anything  constructive  and  progrea- 
slTe.  Also,  ski  club  spokesmen  report,  there 
has  been  feome  opposition  from  interests 
which  bare  selfiah  and  myopic  reasons  for 
their  podtion. 

The  Daitf  Globe  firmly  believes  that  if  a 
survey  is  made  of  a  truly  representaUve 
cross-section  of  the  people  of  the  range  com'- 
munlty  it  wtU  ahow  overwhelming  support 
for  the  project. 

When  the  project  was  first  initiated  some 
years  ago.  an  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment thought  well  enough  of  It  to  make  a 
grant  and  a  loan  amounting  to  aeveral  hun- 
dred thoxisand  doUan.  That  money  Is  still 
In  escrow. 

The  Copper  Peak  project  would  now  be  • 
reality  if  It  had  not  been  for  delays  caused 
by  changes  In  government  ajenclea.  At  one 
time  it  waa  at  bid  stage,  but  the  rise  In  coats 
during  the  period  of  delay  made  neceetary 
an  application  for  Increased  funds  and  it  is 
thla  application  which  la  now  up  for  ap- 
proval. 

We  believe  that  the  Copper  Peak  project 
win  benefit  the  entire  community  and  be  a 
spur  to  a  great  deal  of  prlvaU  recreaUonal 
and  other  development,  bringing  about  the 
creation  of  many  new  Jobs  and  additions  to 
the  area  tax  base. 

We  alao  beUeve  that  the  pubUc's  attitude 
can  be  an  Important  factor  in  obtaining  final 
aprpoval.  In  at  least  cme  Instance,  we  are 
told,  a  negative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
"gloom  peddlers"  cost  thU  srea  ■  snbeuntl&l 
new  industry  a  few  yean  ago.  We  trust  that 
bMocT  vfU  BOt  repeat  Itaclf.  We  don't 
think  ItwUl. 
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Williui  Skirert  Morris:  Joanulitt— "B« 
Riffcl  ud  B«  HoMtt" 

BDCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  acnrrH  camouma 
IN  THB  HOUS*  OP  RKPBE3BNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  13.  19S7 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
Shivers  MorrU  w»a  a  man  of  "courage 
and  compassion."  Mr.  Morris'  motto 
throughout  his  lUe  was  "be  right  and  be 
honest."  ^      . 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  South- 
eastern Newspapers  Corp..  Mr.  Morris 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 


impregn&bU  bwUtm  of  tb»  old  cracker 
Party.  Th«  lucceM  of  hl»  onslaught  led  to 
lu  U©fe»t  *nd  oTBrtlirow  and  belped  to  pro- 
tide,  in  the  yean  tnat  foUowod.  the  atoaoe- 
pher*  that  ha«  enabled  AugiuU  and  Blch- 
moad  County  to  advance  Induetrlally.  eco- 
aomlcally  and  oulturally. 

In  both  the  ye«Lri  preceding  that  one  ven- 
ture Into  politic*,  and  In  the  yeare  that  fol- 
lowed, he  gave  unatlntlngly  of  hU  time,  when 
hia  health  had  permitted,  to  public  enter- 
prlMM  ranging  from  chalrmanahlp  In  1936  of 
Augusta'*  300th  annWeraary  celebration,  to 
memberahlp  In  the  General  Aaaembly  in 
1M7-48,  and  on  the  Board  of  RegenU  from 
1941  through  1961. 

Honon  were  not  strangers  to  thlB  man  or 
unusual  talent*,  unflagging  energy  and  un- 
varying dedication.  One  of  the  most  ap- 
precut«d  ones,  however,  wa*  his  selection  in 
1980  by  the  Aaaoclatlon  of  County  Commla- 
Blonen     for    lU    "Outatanding    CltUen     of 


pT^rf^^ii^d  deVel^ment_of  tlw^  °^^  ^S^of  him  then.  In  a  quotauon 


Savannah  VaUey.  He  was  truly  a 
modem-day  Henry  Qrady.  He  cham- 
pioned constitutional  government,  pri- 
vate enterprise,  ethics  and  morality  In 
journalism^  and  In  government. 

A  superb  editorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ris appeared  In  the  Augurta  Chronicle 
on  Wednesday  morning,  April  12.  I 
commend  this  magnificent  editorial 
tribute  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  and  to  my  fellow 
Americans: 

WnXIAK    SBIVIXS   MOKSU 

When  hlatory  rtcorde  the  tenure  of  William 
Shlven  UcvTla  as  helmsman  oC  The  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  Herald.  It  unqueatlonably 
iniist — If  It  Is  to  reflect  the  tr\ie  cHaracter  of 
the  man — give  emphasis  to  hla  two  most 
distinguishing  atUlbu  tee— courage  and  com- 
paeslon. 

It  wUl  be  the  fonner  that  will  underline 
bis  aocompUahments  over  the  years  In  the 
flelds  of  Jouraallam,  public  service  and  poli- 
tics, in  each  of  which  his  mark  has  been 
ladellbly  made. 

But  It  wlU  be  the  latter,  we  suspect,  for 
which  BUI  Uorrls  would  prefer  to  be  remem- 
bered— and  wUl  be  by  those  of  us  who.  over 
the  year*,  came  (o  love  and  reepect  him  for 
more  than  deeds  done  and  hooon  woti. 

To  u*.  the  memory  wUl  be  not  Just  of  an 
employer  but  of  a  dear  friend,  one  who  nevar 
fcffgot  a  favor  however  small,  nor  faUed  to 
lend  a  sympatheUc  ear  when,  in  time  of  dif- 
ficulty, one  needed  advice  and  understand- 
ing. 

Tet.  to  remember  only  his  kindnesses  and 
genUeness.  and  his  warmth  and  depth  and 
seat  for  life  would  be  to  Ignore  the  whole 
TTX't^.  the  man  of  whom  It  was  once  publicly 
said — and  no  doubt  often  thought — that  he 
Is  "a  credit  and  honor  to  the  state — a  real 
fighter  for  righteous  causes." 

And  so  he  was.  recognizing  the  vast  reepon- 
■tbUity  that  rests  upon  those  upon  whom 
th*  public  must  depend.  This  awarenees 
was  not  something  that  bad  oofne  suddenly 
to  Mr.  Morris.  As  a  lad  at  his  father's  knee 
he  had  been  taught  that  "There  are  two 
things  you  must  always  remember:  Be  right 
and  be  hooeet." 

From  this  phUoeophy  bad  come  bis  dedica- 
tion to  the  support  he  gave  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  America's  constitutional  processes. 
It  gave  substance  to  bis  belief  in  government 
by  consent  of  the  governed,  and  to  his  oj)- 
posltion  to  those  ideologies  which  would 
alter  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

Inherently,  his  determination  to  pursue 
the  "righteous  causes"  prompted  him  not 
only  to  utUl2*  his  Joumallstla  responsibility 
as  a  public  trust,  but  to  participate  peraon- 
ally  in  civic  endeavon. 

With  several  assodatea,  he  led  th«  assault 
on  what  was  believed  at  the  time  to  be  ttM 


from  Emeiaon.  that  "In  a  thousand  cups 
of  Ufe  only  one  is  the  right  mixture.  The 
fine  adjustment  of  the  exlsUng  elements. 
where  the  well- mixed  man  Is  bom  with  eyee 
not  too  dull,  nor  too  good,  with  Are  enough 
and  earth  enough,  capable  of  receiving  Im- 
pros^ons  from  all  things,  and  not  too  suscep- 
tible, then  no  gift  need  be  be«towed  on  him. 
He  brings  hla  own  fortune  with  him." 

And  thus  did  William  Shivers  Bdorrls  fulfill 
the  dreams  that  only  reach  fruition  for  the 
Im&glnaUve  and  the  capable,  gaining  suc- 
ceas  through  that  "right  mixture"  of  busi- 
ness acumen.  determlnaUon,  Integrity,  cour- 
sge  and  oompaselon. 

It  was  this  combination  of  attributes  that 
prompted  him  to  say.  upon  his  purchase  In 
19M  ot  The  Chronicle  and  Herald,  that  "It 
la  my  desire,  fli»t  of  aU.  that  our  newspapers 
wUl  contribute  to  the  building  erf  a  betur 
Augusbs  and  Central  Savannah  River 
Are*  .  .  .  newspapers  that  will  bring  to  the 
people  live,  accurate  and  informaUve  news, 
the  whole  truth  at  all  Umes.  and  to  endeavor 
to  preeerve  our  heritage  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press — as  Is  the  public's 
right  ...  to  assist  pubUc  ofDcials,  to  try  to 
help  them  to  do  a  better  Job  and  thus  serve 
the  people  well  .  .  ." 

This  crwed  also  governs  the  operations  of 
The  Savannah  Morning  News  and  Evening 
Press  and  the  Athens  Banner-Herald,  news- 
papers that  with  thoae  \n  Augusta,  make  up 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Corporation  which 
be  served  as  board  chairman. 

Today,  the  dreams  of  W.  8.  Morris  have 
oome  to  an  end.  for  his  stout  heart  beats  no 
more. 

"m  each  of  us  still  on  his  newspapers,  how- 
ever, the  torch  that  he  so  proudly  bore  will 
be  carried  on.  It  will  be  a  legacy  to  each  of 
us  from  one  of  whom  It  was  once  written 
that  here  Is  "a  man  of  vigor  and  vision,  a 
fighter  of  whom  it  has  never  been  said,  even 
by  his  bitterest  foes,  that  lack  of  courage 
oould  be  numbered  as  one  at  his  faults." 


tary  valor,  about  13  percent  were  from 
Maryland.  It  la  my  pleasure  to  list  In 
the  Congressional  Ricokd  the  names 
and  deeds  of  seven  Negro  fighting  men 
from  Maryland,  and  one  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  who  have  been  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor:  " 

Pvt.  Dennis  Bell,  Washington,  D.C. 
I>urtng  the  Spanish -American  War  In 
Cuba,  he  and  two  other  cavalrymen, 
braved  enemy  bombardment  and  rifle  fire 
to  rescue  a  survey  party  from  the  trans- 
port Florida  after  the  party  had  been 
pinned  down  tn  an  ambush  and  Its  boats 
bumed. 

Sgt.  Thomas  Boyne,  of  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md-  During  encounters  with 
Indians  under  the  Apache  chief  Vlctorio 
in  New  Mexico.  Sergeant  Boynes  cavalry 
detachment  scattered  under  a  withering 
rifle  attack.  Sergeant  Boyne  flanked  the 
Indian  warriors  and  gallantly  charged 
them  alone,  driving  off  the  band.  In  a 
second  encounter  several  days  later.  Ser- 
geant Boyne  displayed  conspicuous  brav- 
ery during  a  2-day  battle. 

Sgt.  Decatur  Dorsey,  of  Maryland's 
39th  XJ3.  Colored  Troops.  During  the 
Civil  War  at  the  Battle  of  Petersburg,  the 
Union  standard-bearer  led  his  regiment 
In  two  assaults  in  which  200  prisoners 
were  captured. 

Sergeant  Major  Christian  A.  neet- 
wood,  of  Baltimore.  Md.  During  the 
Civil  War  at  Chaflln's  Farm  In  Virginia, 
Sergeant  Fleetwood  rallied  35  survivors 
of  a  charge  against  enemy  fortifications 
and  led  them  through  a  hall  of  bullets  in 
a  flnal  and  successful  effort  to  take 
ground. 

Sgt.  Alfred  B.  Hilton,  of  Maryland's 
4th  U.S.  Colored  Troops.  During  the 
same  encounter  In  which  Sergeant  Fleet- 
wood won  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Sergeant 
Hilton  seized  the  company  standard 
when  ita  bearer  fell  dead  and  led  his 
fellow  troops  forward  until  he  himself 
was  shot  down  with  wounds  that  led  to 
his  death  30  days  later. 

Pvt.  Augustus  Walley,  Relstertown, 
Md.  During  Indian  engagements  In  1881 
in  New  Mexico,  he  rode  through  enemy 
fire  at  short  range  to  rescue  a  fellow 
soldier  who  had  been  wounded  and  lost 
his  horse. 

Sgt.  William  O.  Wilson,  of  Hagerstown. 
Md.  During  the  same  battle  In  which 
Private  Walley  won  the  medal.  Sergeant 
Wilson  fought  heroically. 
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NefTO  Me4al  of  Honor  Mea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  ■cAin.AKs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBE3ENTAT1VES 

Thur$day,  AprU  IS.  1»S7 
Mr.  IjONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Negro  Medal  of  Honor  Men"  Is  the 
subject  of  a  recent  book  by  Air  Force 
M.  SKt.  Irvln  H.  Lee,  of  Baltimore.  I  am 
pnnd  to  note  tbat  of  these  men  who 
won  our  Nation'!  highest  award  for  mlll- 


lowa  Lepilature  Uriel  CouidenlioB  of 
Tax-Shariai  Propoiali 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  AprU  13.  1967 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
lalature  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa  has.  by 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  3.  urged 
the  Congresa  of  the  United  States  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Individual  States  are  In- 
creasingly unable  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  their  citizens  under  the  current 
categorical  Federal   aid   programs  ap- 


proach which  often  Ignores  existing 
needs.  It  urges  the  Congress  to  give  due 
and  proper  consideration  to  the  various 
tax-sharing  proposals  which  have  been 
Introduced  and  which  are  designed  to 
place  the  States  In  a  better  position  to 
meet  their  obligations.  I  commend  thl£ 
resolution  to  you  and  to  all  readers  of  the 

COHGKESSZONAL  RECORD. 

The  text  of  the  houae  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  3 

Wbereu.  tbe  mobUlt;  of  todivlduaU  and 
Uie  free  flow  ot  ognimerce  have  placed  un- 
forween  demands  upon  state  and  local  go-v- 
ernmenta  In  our  federal  lystein;  and 

Whereas,  the  vigor  and  responaWeDcaa  of 
autc  and  locAl  govermneuts  are  essenUal 
elementa  of  our  governmental  system;  and 

Where«A.  existing  categorical  federal  aid 
programs  In  many  Instances  Impede  state 
and  local  governments  from  meeting  priority 
public  needs  In  a  manner  effectively  suited 
to  the  varying  problems  and  needs  of  ladl- 
'  vldual  st*l«  and  local  governments;  and 

Wbereaa.  the  principle  of  tax  sharing 
would  allow  state  and  local  govemmenU 
more  adequate  revenue  aources.  now  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  received  hy  the  house  of  the  83d 
General  AsMmbly  of  the  8UU  of  Iowa,  the 
senate  concurring: 

That  the  Legislature  of  the  sUte  of  Iowa 
urge  that  the  federal  government  adopt  new 
federal  intergoveriunen  tal  fiscal  poUdes 
vhlcb  reflect  a  basic  change  in  emphasU. 
giving  more  discretion  and  responsibility  to 
state  and  local  governments  and  moving 
away  from  the  over- reliance  on  national  con- 
trols under  the  very  large  niunber  of  existing 
categorical  fedenJ  grant-in-aid  programs; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  sUte  of  Iowa  speciflcally  endorses  the 
principle  of  tax  sharing  and  the  principle  of 
block  granU,  cousoUdaclng  existing  federal 
categorical  granU-ln-ald,  to  partially  or 
wholly  offset  federal  categorical  grant-in-aid 
programs  which  now  exist  or  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Rcsolutloo  be  forwarded  to  each  of  ttie 
members  of  the  Iowa  delegation  in  Congress. 

MstTBICX    E.    BARINCsa. 

Speaker  of  the  Houat. 
William    B.    Kkmduck. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houae. 


Uviublc    Wan    Diviaet    Capital'*    Rick 
and  Poor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ■*- 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNSXOTA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuradaif,  ^pril  13,  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month's  Washingtonian  describes.  In  an 
article  by  Marguerite  Kelly,  one  reason 
why  the  Nation's  Capital  Is  unable  to 
become  the  model  of  local  American  sell- 
govemment  that  It  should  be.  Until  the 
citizens  of  this  dty  can  elect  their  own 
government  the  majority  will  continue  to 
resent  the  present  unequal  division  of  at- 
tention and  funds  which  prevails  In  the 
city's  administration.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 


War  Bast  Is  East 
{By  Marguerite  .KeUy) 

Berlin,  that  fractured  city.  Is  a  museum 
to  politics,  with  the  curators — dlploooau.  sol- 
diers, and  newsmen — pointing  out  how 
X>emocracy  and  Free  ElecUons  bring  Wealth 
and  Happiness  to  the  West,  the  lack  of  them, 
despair  to  the  East. 

Occasionally,  a  Washington  tourist  car- 
ries home  a  chunk  of  stone  he  has  chiseled 
from  the  Wall  itself  so  his  friends  can  hold  a 
handful  of  horror  and  feel  new  dismay  at  a 
city  divided  agidnst  it«elf. 

In  Wssbington,  we  have  no  wall  to  chisel, 
no  machine  guns  to  duck,  no  checkpoints  to 
CTOBB  on  holidays.  Instead,  give  or  take  a 
few  blocks,  we  have  Sixteenth  Street. 

To  the  west  live,  if  not  Just  the  Wonderful 
People,  those  wbo  get  treated  In  quite  a  won- 
derful way.  In  upper  Northwest,  acccffding 
to  the  last  census.  Uve  less  than  fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  population.  But  their  family 
Income  ts  almost  double  to  the  dollar  that  of 
their  crosstown  nel^bors,  and  their  taxes 
make  up  a  hefty  percentage  of  the  city's 
revenue.     The  investfiocnt  pays  off. 

There's  no  doubt  about  it:  The  Haves 
frocB  the  affluent  Northwest  win  hands-down 
in  the  fight  for  the  best  and  the  most  the 
city  can  provlde. 

Several  years  ago.  when  the  situation  grew 
blatant  enough  and  slums  bad  enough,  vari- 
ous Government  and  private  agencies  zeroed 
la,  landing  first  on  the  most  neglected  part 
of  th^  city.  Cardoeo.  with  a  trickle  of  poverty 
funds,  target  area  funds,  model  school 
ftuids,  and  a  great  deal  of  sympathy.  As 
part  of  the  effort,  newspapers  pracUcally 
guaranteed  an  editorial  a  week  of  commisera- 
tion, or.  on  the  merest  glimmer  of  hope,  of 
congratulations.  But  even  so.  it  was  a  penny 
ante  game  which  didn't  for  a  minute  erase 
the  years  of  discrlmlnaUon  against  Cardozo. 
Capitol  East,  Anacostta.  Swampoodle.  Trini- 
dad, or  Ivy  City— nor  did  It  quell  the  rlalnc 
hostility  against  the  power  structure's 
double-standard . 

Although  there  are  exceptions — a  demon- 
stration school  like  Godlng  on  Q  Street.  N.E.. 
or  the  shlriy  new  library  on  Bennlng  Road — 
upper  Northwest  would  never  tolerate  a 
school  like  Lenox  Annes.  so  cold  the  chil- 
dren have  to  wear  coats  to  class,  or  a  oellar 
recreation  center  like  Peai>ody.  where  scald- 
ing water  drips  down  from  the  heating  pipes. 
No  bureaucrat  would  dare  to  let  this  happen 
in  upper  Northwest. 

There,  the  public  schools  are  roomy,  the 
classrooms  uncrowded.  and  the  playgrounds 
have  equipment.  Last  year,  a  congressional 
coounlttee  reported  that  the  school  board 
spends  two  dollars  in  upper  Northwest  for 
every  one  dollar  elsewhere. 

The  lit>rariee  are  newer  and  better.  Typi- 
cally, the  purchasing  budget  of  wcet«m 
branches  is  double  or  more  that  of  compar- 
able east- Washington  branches. 

*niere  Is  WO  percent  more  recreation  space 
per  capiU  west  of  the  wall  than  in  the  huge 
section  called  Cbpitol  East — from  the  Ana- 
(wetla  to  South  Capitol  Street.  Bennlng  Road 
to  Florida  Avenue.  NW.— where  there  Is  one 
acre  of  play  space  ofr  every  one  thousand 
people.  Northwest  has  nine  acres  per  thous- 
and. There  are  tennis  courts  with  nets. 
ssjKlbDxes  with  sand,  and  swings  are  on  thtir 
stanchions. 

Beautlflcatlon  has  hit  the  triangles  with 
great  consistency  in  upper  Northwest,  com- 
pared to  the  scattershot  and  generally  Ill- 
done  approach  east  of  Sixteenth  Street.  The 
parks  are  landscaped  and  the  grass  well-sod- 
ded. This  is  a  famUlar  pattern  In  the  Dis- 
trict, where  years  ago,  when  small  bridges 
were  built  across  Rock  Creek,  they  ware  tri- 
umphantly capped  with  eagles  and  Uoos. 
Bridges  across  the  AnaoosUa  didn't  even  rate 
a  chiseled  mouse. 


Sotae  parts  of  the  east  are  more  neglected 
Umb  others.  In  AnacosUa,  where  the  aver- 
age family  has  ^.400  a  year  to  Uve  on.  there 
are  only  two  Infant  and  Pre-School  Clinics, 
each  open  simultaneously  for  three  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes,  four  times  a  week. 
There  are  also  two  Maternity  and  Birth  Con- 
trol Clinics,  each  open  one  afternoon  a  week. 
There  are  no  clinics  for  Immunlsauon.  or  for 
TB,  VD.  or  geriatrics;  there  are  no  clinics  for 
podiatry  or  mental  tiealth,  nor  are  there 
Health  Department  pharmacies.  There  arc, 
however.  139,563  people. 

Some,  like  C.  Summer  Stone,  ex-editor  of 
the  Afro-Atnericttn  and  ex-alde  to  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  look  at  the  problsms  through 
tan-oolored  glasses.  But  others,  like  attor- 
ney Michael  PlnkJesieln.  a  recreation  leader 
on  Capitol  Hill,  feel  the  problem  is  not  dis- 
crimination against  the  Negro  or  even  against 
the  poor. 

"It's  Just  that  no  one  lives  In  our  part  of 
town.  No  one  knows  what  It's  Mke  here. 
Only  one  key  person  at  Recreation  lives  in 
the  dty.  That's  Joe  Cole,  the  Bup«1ntend- 
ent.  Maybe  It's  because  he's  Negro  and  he 
can't  DM>ve  out.  Face  It.  The  people  who 
run  this  city  live  in  upper  Northwest. 

"Can't  you  Juvt  see  this  scene :  Somebody 
Is  going  to  the  bus  stop  on  Connecticut  Ave. 
and  be  runs  Into  a  board  member.  So  he 
says  'Say,  Blbsle,  how  about  a  new  bad- 
minton net  over  at  Macomb  Playground?' 
And  right  away,  they  get  It.  It's  as  simple 
as  that — between  friends  and  neighbors." 

The  thesis  is  correct.  The  day-to-day 
life  of  the  city  is  governed  by  $3  bomrds. 
agencies,  commissions,  committee*,  and 
eoitncils  tchich  decide  on  such  matten  as 
zoning  and  liquor  licenses,  e-ducation.  aimrd.i 
for  valor,  libraries,  and  the  healing  arts. 
Altogether  there  are  62S  memhent  of  the»e 
groups.  Slots  on  the  Icey  boards  generally 
go  to  members  of  the  Republican  Commit- 
tee and  Democratic  Central  Committee  or 
their  nominees,  or  to  District  employees. 
Four-fifths  of  the  Republiasn  members  and 
almost  half  of  the  Democrat  ones  live  west 
of  Sixteenth  Street.  In  all.  over  43  percent 
of  the  city's  board  members  live  west  of 
SiTteenth.  Twenty-four  percent  live  east 
{Where  i$  percent  of  the  people  Uve) .  And 
33  percent  live  out  of  town,  including  •  /ew 
in  Balitmore,  Boston,  and  Seattle. 

Typical  Is  the  Htmian  Relations  C<»nmis- 
Klon,  which  is  supposed  to  soothe  racial 
tensions.  The  commission  has  not  one  mem- 
ber from  Anacostla,  or,  indeed,  from  any 
place  In  Northeast  or  Southeast.  One  mem- 
ber, though,  lives  in  Loudon  County.  Vir- 
ginia, which  la  typical  of  how  the  wall  Is 
built. 


Help  for  Ac  Dairy  Fi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

ts  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ajnii  S,  Z»S7 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanlmoui;  coruent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  pie  Rccorb.  I  Include 
therein  an  outstanding  letter  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam O  Zajac.  Town  Farm  Road.  Dudley. 
Ma&s..  esteemed  collector  of  taxes  In  that 
fine  town  and  a  valued  friend  of  mine. 
on  tbe  subject  of  help  for  the  dairy 
farmer. 

1  think  that  Mr.  Zajac's  excellent  let- 
ter has  admirably  summarized  the  Tciy 
aerloiis  problems  of.  the  dairy  farmer  and 
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the  low  prices  he  currenOy  receives  for 
his  milk.  His  comments  on  the  milk 
price  sltiiatlon,  and  the  Inequities  In- 
volved affecting  the  farmer,  are  very 
realistic,  practical,  and  well  based. 

I  believe  that  the  questions  raised  by 
Mr.  Zajac  are  important  ones  for  the 
fanner,  for  the  consumer  and  for  the 
American  economy,  and  It  Is  clear  that 
the  consumer  Is  faced  with  shortages  In 
the  milk  supply  In  the  future,  unless 
some  action  Is  taken  to  Improve  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  the  farmer  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  relatively  large  number  of 
dairy  farms  that  are  being  discontinued. 
Moreover,  current  conditions  In  the 
dairy  Industry,  which  are  not  improving 
but  getting  worse  all  the  time,  are  likely 
to  bring  about  a  real  crisis  in  the  sup- 
ply of  milk,  which  In  time  could  have 
eitremely  grave  consequences  to  a  great 
many  Americans,  particularly  families 
with  children  who  are  so  dependent  upon 
dairy  milk  for  proper  nutrition  and  nec- 
essary food  supplement. 

I  want  to  oompliment  Mr.  Zajac  for 
his  very  thoughtful.  Impressive  letter 
and  the  Worcester  Telegram  for  Includ- 
ing this  vital  communication  In  Its  col- 
umns. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  considered  by  the  Government  and  by 
the  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  some  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  at  an  early  date  that 
will  move  in  the  direction  of  more 
equitable  milk  prices  to  the  farmers,  an 
assurance  of  supplies  at  reasonable  prices 
to  the  consumers,  and  generally  a 
stronger,  improved  milk  production  pic- 
ture, which  admittedly  is  so  important 
to  the  people  of  the  country. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  about  the  milk  situ- 
ation and  am  advised  that  Secretary 
Freeman  recently  recommended  to  the 
President  that  he  direct  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  undertake  an  Investigation 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  looking  Into  the  establlsh- 
moit  of  Import  quotas  on  certain  dairy 
products  not  now  subject  to  quotas. 

Some  time  ago  I  urged  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  hold  hearings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible on  these  matters  and  mtend  to  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  try  to  assist  a  very 
worthy  industry  that  urgently  requires 
support  and  assistance  In  order  to  main- 
tahi  Its  pcksltlon. 

In  addition,  I  have  carefully  noted  the 
pending  Dairy  Import  bill  and  am  ren- 
dering every  possible  assistance  under 
the  circumstances  regarding  this  meas- 
ure and  provisions  of  It  that  may  be 
helpful  to  the  dairy  industry.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  these  serious  problems  of  the 
dairy  industry  can  soon  be  mitigated  and 
ultimately  resolved  on  some  permanent 
basis  that  will  be  agreeable  to  the  Indus- 
try and  all  parties  concerned. 
The  letter  follows: 

Plxa  fo«  Bslp  roa  Tsa  PAXvca 
To  tbe  DDfroa: 

The  problem  of  price  and  the  return  the 
rarmer  geta  for  hie  mUk  Is  crlUcal  enough  to 
cjeBerve  action  and  an  Increase  from  our  lo- 
cal, state,  and  federal  govertunent. 

Such  action  has  been  lacking.    The  fanner. 

today  more  than  ever  before,  faces  a  crisis 

that  could  be  averted  merely  by  giving  him 

that  Wt  of  support  permitting  better  prices. 

We  can  understand  the  deaperateness  of 


his  plight.  We  faU  to  understand  why  our 
government — local,  state,  and  federal — re- 
fuses to  help. 

It  Is  little  wander  that  the  farmer  Is  cyni- 
cal about  hla  poslUon  of  poverty  In  our  pres- 
ent prosperity. 

His  plea  Is  to  the  people  of  our  country,  to 
our  local  government,  to  our  governor,  our 
senators,  our  president;  all  can  help,  all  can 
act.  all  can  avoid  that  terrible  stigma  and  In- 
vldlousness  of  refusing  to  help  a  aegment  of 
their  own  people  who  are  desperately  trying 
to  survive. 

Your  paper  can  help  by  providing  positive 
facts  rather  than  space  for  a  machine  gun- 
triggered  columnist  stirring  up  the  anUnals. 

To  call  the  farmer  an  "animal"  U  a  new 
low. 

We  would  almost  pity  such  an  attitude  and 
the  people  responsible  for  a  paper  that  per- 
mtte  such  venom  to  be  spread,  even  though 
the  farmer  or  the  reader  Is  not  supposed  to 
take  these  remarks  "literally  or  seriously." 

The  farmer  stands  pretty  much  alone. 
Bis  plea  Is  not  Just  for  himself,  but  for 
America. 

America  has  never  had  to  face  a  hungry 
people.  The  farmers  have  been  cited  many 
times  for  their  achievement.  Is  this  for 
naught  or  should  their  only  reward  l>e  bank- 
ruptcy? 

Can  the  American  people,  can  the  presi- 
dent, can  our  senatftrs,  can  our  governor,  take 
the  former's  problem  to  heart;  take  his  prob- 
lem and  act  to  help  give  the  farmer  a  fair 
price,  a  fair  wage,  a  fair  deal  of  decency  so 
that  he  can  continue? 

Again,  the  farmer's  plea  Is  to  everyone  to 
help  blm  now. 

WiLLUK  G.  Zajac. 


Tbc  Disfracefol  TrettBCBt  Beioc  Girea 
J.  P.  StcTeu  k  Co.  bjr  Hie  Natioaal 
Labor  ReUliou  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiIARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  aoimt  cajkoliha 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  13.  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
long  been  aware  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  usually  shows  consid- 
erable bias  toward  labor  In  the  disputes 
it  l5  called  upon  to  rule  on.  However, 
their  actions  In  the  J.  P.  Stevens  It  Co. 
case  have  been  nothlne  short  of  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

I  have  never  thought  of  myself  aa  an 
opponent  of  the  working  man  or  of 
organized  labor;  both  have  contributed 
much  to  the  greatness  of  this  country 
and  the  welfare  of  its  people.  However, 
actions  of  this  nature,  bowing  wholly  to 
the  will  of  the  union  with  no  considera- 
tion given  to  management's  case  can- 
not help  but  bring  about  the  eventual 
ruin  of  the  Nation's  Industry,  and  thus 
destroy  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  J.  P.  Stevens  li  Co.  have 
written  an  open  letter  to  the  public  that 
enumerates  a  few  of  the  more  blatant 
examples  of  Labor  Board  partiality  and 
union  misbehavior  Involved  in  this  case. 
I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  trust  that  thetr  concltisions 
^^lU  be  much  the  same  as  mine.  The  let- 
ter follows: 


Am  Op«k  Xfmm  to  thm  Public  Paoic  J.  P. 
Stxvkms  a  Co..  Inc. 
Within  recent  months,  there  hu  been  ui 
IncieaAlng  amount  ot  pubUclty  with  regard 
to  varloua  attacks  which  are  being  made  upon 
our  Company  by  the  TexUle  Worker*  AlOr- 
CIO  ITnlon.    Much  of  thls^tubllcity  has  not 
been  In  accord  with  the  truth  and  the  facts. 
It  IB  not  our  desire  to  burden  the  public 
with  this  controversy.     But  the  aocusstlons 
against  us  have  received  such  widespread  at- 
tention that  we  believe  the  time  has  come  w 
set  forth  a  brief  account  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation. 

Our  Company  la  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  texUle  products.  We  are 
one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  companies,  our 
buBlnese  having  been  established  In  1613— 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  yeara  ago.  We 
operate  a  number  of  plants  in  various  states, 
prtncipally,  howevar.  in  North  CacoUna  and 
South  Carolina. 

We  take  espedal  pride  In  the  good  rela- 
tions which  we  have  with  our  employees — 
who  now  number  more  than  forty-four  thou- 
sand. We  constantly  strive  to  provide  for 
them  wages  and  beneflta  and  workJng  condi- 
tions which  are  among  the  beat  and  most 
progreaslve  In  the  entire  textile  Industry. 
Above  all,  however.  In  dealing  with  our  em- 
ployees, we  proceed  upon  the  conviction  that 
their  good  wlU  and  loyalty  depends  baslaally 
upon  their  being  treated  with  conslderatloD 
and  faimeBS.  and  with  individual  recognition 
and  peraouol  respect. 

Onto  the  scene  came  the  Union  four  years 
ago.  Having  failed  repeatedly  in  eaxUer  ef- 
forts to  organize  the  Southern  tertUe  Indus- 
try, the  Union  offldals  announced  with  great 
fanfare  that  they  were  determined  to  mount 
a  maaslve  all-out  drive,  and  that  the  Stevens 
Plant*  in  North  OaroUna  and  South  Carolina 
were  to  be  their  first  major  target. 

They  did  Indeed  wage  b  prolonged  and  in- 
tenalve  campaign,  one  in  which  both  money 
End  manpower,  drawn  frcwn  the  wide  re- 
sources of  the  APTr-CIO.  seemed  to  be  aimoet 
unlimited.  For  three  years,  sooree  of  profe«- 
slomU  organizers  moved  among  the  employees 
of  these  Plants,  seeking  by  every  form  of  in- 
fluence and  persuasion  to  align  them  with 
the  Union.  But.  as  evenU  turned  out,  they 
failed  to  win  the  people. 

During  1966  and  1»6«.  the  Union  brought 
the  matter  to  a  head  by  requesting  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  conduct 
secret  ballot  elecUons  involving  eight  of  the 
Stevens'  Plants.  The  Union  selected  these 
Plants.  The  Union  and  the  Labor  Board 
controlled  the  timing  of  the  elecUons.  The 
Company  had  no  choice  on  either  score. 

Stevens,  as  ¥ras  lu  lawful  right,  did  seek 
to  persuade  the  employees  not  to  bring  the 
Union  In.  centering  Its  appeal  U[X>n  the 
theme  that  It  was  not  only  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Company — but  Just  as  truly 
to  their  own  best  Interests — not  to  permit  a 
third  party  to  Intervene  In  the  direct  rela- 
tionship which  had  thus,  far  existed  between 
them  and  the  Company. 

In  all  of  the  elections,  the  employees  voted 
against  the  Union  by  clear  and  decisive  ma- 
jorities. In  the  Company's  largest  Plant, 
the  Union  demanded,  and  the  Labor  Board 
grunted,  a  re-mn  election.  The  Union  also 
demanded  that  this  re-run  election  be  held 
away  from  the  Plant.  This  too  the  Labor 
Board  granted.  But  the  employees  stUl  went 
to  the  polling  place  and  voted  the  Union 
down  by  a  margin  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  before. 

Meajiwhlle,  however,  the  Union  had  been 
InltlaUng  legal  actions  against  the  Company- 
During  the  years  1994.  1065  and  1966.  the 
Union  and  the  I^bor  Board  conducted  pro- 
ceedings In  four  Federal  Courts,  seeking  In- 
junctions against  the  Company  on  account 
of  what  they  claimed  to  be  unlawful  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Company.  After  thorough 
study  and  deUberatlon,  the  Courts,  In  each 
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■nd  every  Instance,  ruled  that  the  Issuance 
of  an  injunction  against  the  Company  was 
not  Justified. 
Numerous  charges  were  also  filed  by  the 
,  Union  with  the  Labor  Board,  alleging  princi- 
pally that  the  Company  had  discharged  a 
number  of  employees  without  cause  and 
solely  on  account  of  their  being  Union  ad- 
berenU.  To  this  the  Company  replied  that 
unfortunately  It  la,  and  always  has  been, 
necessary  occasionally  to  discharge  an  em- 
ployee. The  Company  presented  in  detail 
the  circumstances  of  failure  In  performance 
or  other  offense  for  which  the  individuals 
In  queeUon  were  terminated,  and  pointed 
out  that  their  terminations  would  have  oc- 
curred regardless  of  whether  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  or  not. 

It  la  to  be  noted  that  In  the  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  CaroUna  Planta  which  were 
under  the  Union  attack,  the  discharges 
claimed  to  have  been  wrongful  during  the 
years  since  the  Union's  campaign  began, 
constituted  an  average  of  approximately  one 
employee  per  Plant  per  year. 

■nie  Labor  Board  conducted  hearings  and 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  against  the 
Company  on  most  ot  the  charges — as  la  vir- 
tually routine  procedure  for  the  Board  in 
such  cases.  The  law  expressly  provides,  how- 
ever, for  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Board 
to  the  Federal  Oourta,  and  the  Company 
has  entered  such  appeals. 

It  Is.  and  It  always  has  been,  the  Inten- 
tion of  our  Company  to  abide  by  the  law. 
The  final  decision  of  the  Courts  will,  of 
course,  determine  the  outcome  of  these 
esses,  relating  to  the  terminations  of  fcwmer 
employees,  which  are  now  on  appeal. 

But  the.  Union  has  now  taken  up  a  cam- 
paign of  loudly  denouncing  the  Oompony 
because  It  Is  exerclaing  lu  legal  right  of  ap- 
peal rather  than  meekly  eubmlUlng  to  the 
edicts  of  the  Labor  Board.  On  account  cd 
these  discharge  cases  which  are  itUl  to  be 
decided  by  the  Courts,  the  Union  ofllcLals 
have  decided  to  raise  a  great  public  outcry — 
vehemently  and  xmceaslngly — against 
Stevens. 

A  few  examples  wlU  lUustrate  why  the 
Company  appeals  from  the  Labor  Board.  In 
the  principal  series  of  hearings  befcffe  the 
Board,  four  hundred  and  forty-three  wlt- 
nttsea  testified  on  all  the  numerous  details 
of  the  cases.  Most  of  these  were  witnesses 
for  the  Cocnpany.  and  they  Included  many 
rank  and  file  employees  and  persons  uncon- 
nected with  the  company  aa  weU.  But  not 
once  In  case  of  conflict  of  testimony  on  any 
material  question — not  once  did  the  Board 
accept  the  teatlmony  of  any  witness  for 
Stevens  or  reject  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness for  the  Union. 

Another  example: — During  the  course  of 
the  Union's  campaign,  the  Company  stated 
to  the  employees  In  writing  "our  sincere 
belief"  that  If  the  Union  were  to  get  In,  It 
would  not  "in  the  long  rxm"  work  out  to 
their  benefit.  The  law  ^>eclfically  declares 
that  an  employer  has  the  right  to  express 
luch  viewpoint  and  opinion  to  his  em- 
ployees. Several  United  States  Courts  of 
Appeal  have  passed  on  this  exact  statement 
by  a  employer  to  employees,  and  all  have 
agreed  that  It  Is  entirely  lawful.  No  Court 
has  held  otherwise.  Yet  the  Labor  Board. 
disregarding  the  law  and  the  repeated  Court 
rulings,  held  that  Stevens  committed  * 
wrong  by  making  such  a  itatement  to  Its 
employees. 

sua  ftirther  examples  as  to  the  Labor 
Board  rulings  from  which  Stevens  1*  appeal- 
ing:— A  former  em^doyee  admitted  on  the 
witness  stand,  that  upon  being  reiN-imanded 
tor  operating  a  lottery  In  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's warehouses,  he  "quit"  his  Job.  Tet 
the  Labor  Board  ordered  tbe  Company  to  re- 
InsUte  him  in  Its  employment  and  pay  him 
"back  pay". 

Another  employee  admitted  on  the  wltneas 
■tand  that,  upon  being  told  by  ber  super- 


visor that  she  would  be  terminated  for  poor 
performance,  she  slapped. him  tn  the  face 
"aa  hard  aa"  she  "could".  She,  too.  the 
Board  declares,  the  Company  must  reinstate 
to  Its  employment  with  bock  pay. 

Nor  does  the  Union  content  itself  w4th 
pubUcly  condemning  Stevens  for  not  accept- 
ing the  Labor  Board's  niUngi.  Our  Com- 
pany for  many  decades  has  been,  through 
competitive  bidding,  a  principal  supplier  of 
specification  textile  products  to  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  for  th^  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Now  the  Union  has  gone  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  has  re- 
quested him  to  take  action  which  would 
withhold  further  government  contracts  from 
Stevens,  and  from  Stevens  employees.  This 
could  also  afifeot  the  Bow  of  some  oS  the  vital- 
ly needed  supplies  to  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Union— 
which  once  so  ardently  declared  the  Inter- 
eets  of  our  Mnployees  to  be  Its  main  con- 
•em — now  seeks  to  shut  off  Srvm  them  work 
on  which  they  and  their  families  depend  for 
their  Uvellhood. 

The  Union  officials  apparently  believe  that 
by  patting  one  pressure  after  another  on 
our  Company  from  enough  different  direc- 
tions, they  WlU  eventually  force  us  to  sur- 
render our  convictions  and  welcome  the 
Union  into  our  plants,  whether  we  tielleve  It 
to  be  desirable  and  whether  our  employees 
want  It  or  not.     We  do  not  Intend  to  do  sol 

We  remain  of  the  basic  belief  that  we  havs 
no  asset  of  greater  value  than  our  close  and 
direct  relationship  with  our  employees. 

J.  P.  STkVXNB  &  Co.,  IMC. 


Spline  Idiocy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Thurfday.  April  13,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent arrest  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
activist  Marlon  Barry  seems  to  have 
brought  the  spring  nuts  out  of  the  wood- 
work. Whether  Mr.  Barry  Is  guilty  of 
crossing  the  street  against  a  trafDc  light 
or  not  will  have  to  be  decided  by  a  court 
and  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  for  his 
followers  to  take  the  case  into  their  own 
hands. 

I  should  say  that  it  is  worse  than 
ridiculous,  that  it  is  criminal.  But  K  is 
spring  and  perhaps  the  exuberance  with 
which  this  Citizens'  Committee  for  Equal 
Justice  was  formed  will  wane  as  summer 
approaches. 

In  any  case,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  AprU  12.  1967.  ediUon  of  the 
Washington  Star,  suggests  the  common- 
sense  approach.  If  Mr.  Barry  has  a  com- 
plaint to  make  let  him  file  and  prosecute 
it  as  provided  for  by  law  Instead  of  taking 
to  the  streets. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wat,  Wat  Out 

The  most  recent  project  for  baraasment  at 
the  police  In  Waahington  Is  so  IrraQonal  that 
the  thinking  btiilnd  it.  If  any.  U  beyond 
comprehension . 

ITils  project  has  grown  out  of  the  arrest  on 
March  30  of  liarlon  Barry,  dvll  rights  ac- 
tivist, for  crossing  the  street  against  a  red 
light  at  13:16  ajn.  Barry  was  arrested  when, 
according  to  the  poUce,  be  refused  to  identify 
himself.     There  was  a  scuffle  while  getting 


him  into  the  patrol  wagon,  and  Barry  ac- 
cused the  police  of   'brutality." 

The  next  step  was  the  prompt  formaUon 
of  the  "Cltlsens'  ConutUttee  for  Equal  Jus- 
tice," a  group  headed  by  the  Rev.  Walter  E 
Fauntroy  and  the  Rev.  David  Eaton.  This 
committee  called  upon  tbe  District  Com- 
mlsslonen  for  the  immediate  suspension  of 
two  white  officers  involved  In  the  arrest. 
Thomas  Tague  and  Albert  Catalan©.  The 
Commissioners,  after  an  invesUgatlon  in 
which  they  received  testimony  from  witnesses 
to  the  Incident,  refused  to  suspend  the  po- 
licemen. 

So  now  the  CCEJ  proposes  to  take  its  own 
dlsclpUnary,  or  harasaing.  action.  The  de- 
tails of  the  plan  are  a  bit  fuazy,  Bui  the  ef- 
fort will  l»e  aimed  at  Private  Tague.  and. 
tentatively.  wUl  Include  the  use  next  week  of 
loud  speakers  "to  alert  the  public  that  OfBcer 
Tague  Is  armed  and  conaldered  dangerous." 

Presumably,  the  courts  In  due  course  wUl 
decide  whether  Barry  violated  tbe  law  on  the 
night  of  March  30.  And  If  there  U  any  valid 
quesuon  of  "brutality"  involved,  the  proper 
way  to  dispose  of  that  would  be  for  Barry 
to  file  a  formal  complaint  against  the  police- 
men. It  oertalnly  cannot  be  disposed  ot  by 
using  a  loud  speaker  to  warn  the  commu- 
nity that  Officer  Tague  is  on  duty.  ThU  la  an 
attempt  to  absolve  Barry  before  trial  and  to 
condemn  Tague  without  trial.  It  also  Is  a 
challenge  to  duly  constituted  authority  in 
the  city— a  challenge  which,  if  It  develops. 
will  have  to  be  squarely  met. 

According  to  the  Rev.  Fauntroy.  his  com- 
mittee's ultimate  goal  Is  the  formaUon  of  a 
new  agency  directly  under  the  commission- 
ers which  would  superaede  the  Police  Trial 
Board  and  the  C-omplalnt  Review  Board  In 
dealing  with   allegations  of  police  brutality. 

On  the  basis  of  the  committee's  perlorm- 
Knce  in  this  instance  It  Is  difficult  to  thmk 
of  anything  that  would  be  worse  for  this 
city.  But  perhaps  one  should  not  tie  unduly 
alarmed.  The  harass-Tague  proposal  was  the 
product  of  a  meeting  Monday  night  attended 
by  aome  160  people.  And  150  people  are  a 
small  proporUon  of  the  residents  of  Wash- 
ington. We  assume  the  vast  majority  of 
Waahingtoniana.  both  Negro  and  white,  will 
want  no  port  of  this  harebrained  under- 
taking. 


Tbe  Sitaatioa  ia  Rke4etb— HI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATIVES 

ThVTsiay,  AprU  13,  IH? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  third  In  s  series  of  articles 
on  the  situation  In  Rhodesia  written  by 
CoUn  Legum.  chief  Commonwealth  cor- 
respondent for  the  Observer  of  London, 
after  a  monthlong  visit  to  Rhodesia  to 
assess  the  eSect  of  sanctltms.  These 
articles  apipeared  earlier  this  year  In  a 
number  of  Dnlted  Kingdom  newspapers. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Legiun  discusses 
the  growing  sentiment  among  Mr. 
Smith's  followers  for  a  settlement  with 
Britain,  and  also  the  political  threat 
poeed  by  the  extremists  in  the  Rhodeslan 
Front. 

The  article  follows : 

RDTB    n«    THS   RCBO.    BBBIIO ^HI 

(By  OoUn  Legwn) 

The  illegal  Rliodeaun  Front  regime  of  Ian 

acnith  iB  today  hardly  Uie  happy  band  of 

warriors  It  seemed  In  November  IMS.  when 

It  marched  boldly  behind  "Smithy"  to  what 
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It  txUeved  would  b«  »n  clgbt-iU;  wondw  of 
BClzlng  iDdependenc*  lor  tlu  wlUW  Mttten 
In  defl&nc*  of  BcltalQ. 

Tbe  debaU  owr  irheUi«r  or  not  It  wm 
right  to  rel»ct  tb«  taiTna  on«rM  1>J  PnnM 
Mnlsler  H«rold  W«»n  In  tlw  t«UtB  on  the 
warship  rijrr  U  itUl  (»r  from  over.  Indeed, 
the  repercuialoM  of  Ur.  Smith  •  rejection  of 
the  term,  are  the  torrent  c»u»e  of  »n  open 
clMh  within  the  Bhode«l«n  Pront. 

The  eatimate  of  one  Bhod»iUn  PYont  UJ. 
Is  th»t  60  per  cent  of  hit  coUeegnes  in  the 
cauciu  favour  a  •etUemenl^-but.  a<  he  put 
If  "Tou  have  to  be  in  the  Rhodeelan  Pront 
to  Itnow  what  our  extremlate  are  really  like." 
Smith  he  aald.  would  dearlj  like  to  have 
accepted  the  'Tliier-  tenna.  with  three  or 
(our  compromlaea.  But  he  did  not  dare  to 
force  a  ahowdown  in  hlj  caucu.  for  "ar 
that  BUI  Harper.  Lord  Oraham  and  CllSord 
Dupoot  would  force  a  apUt  that  oould  dia- 
credlt  him  aa  having  "aold  out"  to  Sarold 
Wilson. 

Uv  Informant  added:  "One  baa  only  to  see 
what  has  hstppened  to  the  older  Idola  of  the 
Rhodcslan  electorate— UJrd  Malvern.  Boy 
Welenaky  and  Winston  Pleld— to  see  bow 
oulckly  a  leader's  reputation  can  crumble  If 
he  IS  outBanked  on  the  Bight."  toltb  U  by 
no  means  aa  sure  of  his  ground  aa  he  would 
like  to  make  It  appear. 

Who  for  example,  was  the  source  of  the 
Information  pubUahed  during  the  weekend 
of  the  rejection  of  the  "T1grr-y  talks  that 
smith  was  about  to  resign?  The  rumour 
could  have  been  dlamlsaed  If  It  were  not  that 
it  had  appeared  In  Die  Beeld,  a  Sooth 
African.  pro-Oovemment  paper,  which  haa 
all  along  strongly  backed  Smith.  Smltba 
contacu  buzzed  around  among  the  Journal- 
ists to  and  out  speciacally  what  Bill  Harper's 
relations  were  with  the  correspondent  of  Die 
Beeld. 

BUl  Harper  was  no  less  aseldlous  In  his 
inquiries.  But  what  he  ws«  after  Bndlng 
out  was  poalUve  evidence  that  his  name  and 
others  had,  In  fact,  been  menUoned  by  Smith 
In  hla  converaatlons  with  Brltalns  Ckjmmon- 
weallh  Secretary.  Mr.  Herbert  Bowden.  and 
Mr  Harold  Wilson,  aa  the  people  he  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  from  his  regime.  But  It 
Is  no  secret  that  Harper  and  his  supporters 
have  been  stalking  Smith  with  poUtlcaily- 
sharpened  rMors  ever  since  Smith  passed 
Harper  over  as  hla  deputy  In  favour  of  Mr. 
John  Wrathall.  wtio  la  In  charge  of  finance. 
These  are  not  merely  dlspulea  between 
penonaUtlea.  The  Smith  and  Harper  campa 
repreeent  different  attitudes  The  Smith 
camp  has  begun  to  feel  It  must  and  some 
way  out  of  the  Illegality;  the  Harper  men 
believe  they  can  yet  succeed  by  throwing 
themselves  completely  Into  the  arms  of  South 
Africa.  It  la  slgnlflcant,  therefore,  that  the 
South  African  newspapers— from  the  English 
language  Sunday  'nmas  to  the  pro-Oovern- 
ment  Die  Burger— should  reoenUy  have 
changed  their  former  poalUon  of  unquallOed 
support  fee  the  rebels  Into  urging  them  to 
accept  the  British  terms. 

There  seems  Utile  doubt  tbat  Smith's  sup- 
port among  the  top  leadership  of  the  Bho- 
dealaa  Pront  to  stUl  extremely  atrong;  for 
example,  the  Front's  militant  chairman. 
Colonel  Matthew  Knox,  haa  not  beeltated  to 
tell  Journalists  that  he  pereonally  favoured 
a  settlement  along  the  Unea  of  the  "nOER 
propoaala. 

But  Smlth'a  dilemma  la  the  familiar  one: 
be  can  count  on  hla  popularity  among  the 
rank  and  Ble  oiUy  so  long  aa  there  Is  nobody 
on  his  Right  shouting  that  he  Is  selling  them 
out— as  he  once  did  to  his  own  predecessor. 
Wlnaton  Pleld.  The  unfortunate  truth  la 
that  the  great  bulk  of  rank  and  Blera— shel- 
tered as  they  rtlU  are  from  the  harsh  eco- 
nomic facta  at  home,  and  from  the  stubborn 
pollUcal  facta  abroad— can  see  no  reason  lor 
giving  up  their  struggle.  Bo  long  ss  they 
have  a  leader  wtao  conflnDS  thatr  unthinking 
beliefs  tJ»y  wUl  be  re«ly  to  loUow  blm. 


That  la  why  Harper  poeea  such  a  threat  to 
Smith.  If  Smith  la  to  win  he  must  first  Bnd 
ways  of  isolating  and  discrediting  Harper  and 
hu  rnenda.  But,  In  recent  weeks.  It  haa 
been  Harper  who  haa  been  making  the  run- 
ning The  Rhodealan  Property  and  Plnanre 
News,  and  The  CltlMn— the  only  two  Bho- 
dMlan  newspaper  which  back  the  rebels- 
are  both  pushing  the  Harper  Una.  And  the 
emergence  of  an  Independent  Rhodoslan 
Pront  candidate  In  the  forthcoming  Bula- 
wayo  East  by-election  U  seen  as  a  test  by 
Harper  for  hU  policies  as  sgolnst  Smiths. 
However,  now  th»t  the  RhodeaU  Pront  haa 
reached  the  point  where  It  can  produce  a 
bunch  of  Ita  own  rabela  who  are  capable  of 
publishing  a  virulently  antl-Smltb  pamphlet 
asking  whether  It  U  not  time  the  Pront 
roused  Itself  "and  dealt  with  lu  own  Quis- 
lings ",  one  no  longer  haa  to  apecuUte  too 
deeply  about  the  Internal  staU  of  affairs 
within  the  rebel  camp. 

Tbe  Pront,  having  staked  Its  repuUtlon 
on  Its  sbiuty  to  pull  off  Its  Illegal  coup,  la 
now  divided  over  whether  to  beat  a  reueat. 
or  to  press  on  with  Its  folly.  Perhaps  the 
rebel  regime  will  know  how  to  deal  with  Its 
own  rebels  as  mercllesaly  aa  It  deals  with  Its 
legal  oppoaltlon. 


Samuel  A.  Sckreiacr:   OaKtaniiiif  Pcaa- 
irWaaia  Cilizea  aad  ComanmitT  Leader 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    rSKIVSTLVSMU 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTAITVES 

Tuetdav,  AfrU  11. 19S7 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  local  government  In  the  United 
States  lias  always  and  wUl  aJways  de- 
pend upon  the  willingness  of  cltUena  to 
sacrifice  their  time,  energy,  and  re- 
sources to  iU  cause.  In  a  day  when  the 
very  validity  of  local  government  Is  being 
seriously  queetloned,  it  1»  well  to  remem- 
ber the  careers  of  men  like  Attorney 
Samuel  A,  Schrelner.  of  42  8t,  CTalr 
Drive.  Mount  Lebanon.  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty. Pa.  Now  85  years  old,  "Sam" 
Schrelner  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  development  of  a  section  of  hilly 
farmland  south  of  Pittsburgh  into  one 
of  the  top  ■niburben  communities  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  His  Integrity, 
high  abilities,  and  long  success  as  a 
community  and  church  leader  have 
caused  all  our  western  Pennsylvania  citi- 
zens to  admire  and  respect  him. 

Bom  on  June  10.  1881.  Sam  Schrelner 
was  the  second  child  and  oldest  son  of 
Dr.  Cyrus  Bryson  Schrelner.  a  country 
doctor  who  lived  on  a  small  farm  on  the 
comer  of  what  Is  now  Bower  Hill  Road 
and  Washington  Road.  Mount  Lebanon 
Township,  ■young  Sam  attended  a  local 
school  and  went  on  to  study  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Academy  from  which  he  graduat- 
ed with  honors  In  1897.  He  continued 
his  education  at  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania — now  the  University  of 
Pituburgh — where  he  earned  an  A3, 
degree  as  valedictorian  of  the  class  of 
1900.  After  a  brief  period  of  working 
for  an  engineering  Arm,  Sam  studied  law 
under  the  late  prominent  Pittsburgh  At- 
torney Alexander  OllllUan.  reviewed  for 
his  bar  examinations  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Law  School  and  waa  ad- 


mitted to  practice  in  Allegheny  County 
on  July  15,  1»05.  In  1910  he  married 
Mary  Cort,  a  woman  whoee  own  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  cltic  life 
of  western  Pennsylvania  were  memori- 
alized In  the  COMOnrssioKAL  Ricoas  on 
September  15.  1»«1. 

The  South  HUls  of  Pittsburgh  In  which 
Sam  Schrelner  grew  up  and  to  which  he 
brought  his  bride  were  open  farmlands. 
As  a  boy.  he  hoed  corn  In  the  fields  that 
covered  the  Mission  Hills  area,  now  a 
section  of  fine  suburban  homes.  To  get 
to  school,  he  drove  a  horse  and  buggy  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  a  high 
eminence  near  the  city,  rode  an  Inclined 
plane  car  down  to  the  Monongahela 
River  and  took  a  streetcar  to  the  city. 

But  by  1912  It  was  apparent  that  an 
Increasing  number  of  people  were  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  live  outside  the  city 
limits.  At  that  point  a  group  of  citi- 
zens met  in  the  living  room  of  the 
Schrelner  home  on  Bower  Hill  Road  to 
organize  Mount  Lebanon  as  a  township 
of  the  first  class. 

For  the  next  42  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1  year,  Mr.  Schrelner  served  as 
solicitor  of  Mount  Lebanon  Township. 
During  that  pertod  the  community  grew 
from  a  population  of  1.705  to  more  than 
30  000-  by  1954  the  taxable  valuation  of 
the  township  had  soared  to  W7.SOO,000. 
Mr  Schrelner  also  served  as  solicitor  of 
Union  Township.  Castle  Shannon  Bor- 
ough, the  Pennsylvania  SUte  Associa- 
tion of  Township  Commlaslonera.  and 
the  Allegheny  County  Asaoclatlon  of 
First  Class  Township  Commlsslonera.  Jn 
the  process,  he  became  an  expert  on 
municipal  law  and.through  the  cases  he 
argued  In  court  and  the  legislation  he 
helped  to  sponsor  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Influenced  the  development  of  local 
government  throughout  Pennsylvania. 
Although  Sam  never  ran  for  elective  of- 
fice, he  was  Influential  throughout  the 
years  In  seeking  out  and  helping  to  elect 
the  men  he  thought  would  best  serve  the 
community.  Sam  and  Mary  Schrelner 
were  my  family's  friends,  to  whom  my 
parenU  always  pointed  as  examples  for 
us  children  as  good  citizens  and  civic 
minded  workers  for  the  public  and  com- 
munity in  so  many  good  causes. 

As  the  township  grew,  it  demanded 
more  services,  and  Sam  Schrelner  was 
one  of  the  people  who  worked  unfailingly 
over  the  years  to  see  that  they  were  pro- 
vided. Mount  Lebanon  today  Is  noted  for 
having  one  of  the  finest  public  school 
systems  In  the  United  SUtes.  Certainly 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Mr. 
Schrelner,  who  served  as  solicitor  for 
the  Mount  Lebanon  schools  from  their 
Inception  In  1912  untU  1963.  He  was 
then  elected  solicitor  emeritus,  and  his 
service  has  been  Immortalized  on  a 
bronze  plaque  In  Mount  Lebanon's  Wash- 
ington School.  Thousands  of  students 
have  benefitted  by  Sam  Schrelner's  devo- 
tion to  good  education. 

In  addition.  Sam  Schrelner  helped  to 
form  the  Mount  Lebanon  Bank,  now  the 
Mount  Lebanon  Branch  of  the  Union 
National  Bank,  and  the  Mount  Lebanon 
Federal  Savings  k  Loan  Association, 
where  he  served  as  a  director  until  1966. 
As  secretary  for  the  South  Hills  Board 
of  Trade.  Mr.  Schrelner  was  Instru- 
mental In  promoting  construction  of  the 
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Liberty  Tubes,  the  flrst  double  mile-long 
traffic  turmels  carrying  automobile  traffic 
under  Mount  Washington — and  one  of 
the  most  slgnlflcant  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  the  entire  South  Hills  area. 

Along  with  the  community,  the  coun- 
try church  in  which  Sam  Schrelner  had 
been  baptized,  began  to  grow.  Formed 
m  1804,  the  Mount  Lebanon  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  had  176  members  In 
1904  when  Mr,  Schrelner  was  elected  as 
chairman  of  the  congregation,  and  then 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  in 
1908.  By  the  time  he  retired  48  year 
later,  the  church  counted  2.900  members 
and  had  a  half  million  dollar  plant.  It 
Is  growing  yet. 

A  believer  In  the  old  axiom  that  "all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy, " 
Sam  Schrelner  was  also  a  founder  of  the 
Mount  Lebanon  Country  Club  and  a 
charter  member  and  active  participant 
In  the  life  of  Its  successor,  the  St.  Clair 
Country  Club. 

A  man  who  can  carry  the  responsi- 
bility ot  one  Job  for  60  years  is  to  be 
praised;  a  man  who  can  carry  on  his 
shoulders  the  weight  of  halt  a  dozen 
Jobs  for  half  a  century,  as  Sam 
Schrelner  did.  Is  a  marveL  Yet  he  Is 
the  flrst  to  tell  you  that  be  has  done  no 
mote  than  what  be  considered  his  nor- 
mal duty. 

In  fact,  through  all  those  years  of 
community  service,  he  felt  that  his 
prime  responslbUity  lay  in  earning  his 
living  at  the  general  practice  of  law  and 
providing  a  good  home  and  education 
for  his  two  sons  and  his  daughter. 

This  Nation  owes  an  unpayable  debt 
to  the  unsung  service  at  countless  de- 
voted career  men  like  Samuel  A. 
Schrelner  who  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  job  of  leaving  their  favorite 
community  In  America  a  better  place, 
and  in  this  case  building  a  top  com- 
munity through  Intelligent  and  produc- 
tive service.  This  pioneer  spirit  and 
sterling  quality  still  exists  In  America 
for  future  generations  to  build  upon  for 
our  good  coimtry. 

As  VS.  Congressman  for  otir  South 
Hills  area.  I  value  the  long  friendship 
and  am  proud  o*  the  goodly  heritage  of 
Sam  and  Mary  Schrelner  to  their  family 
and  friends,  their  community,  church, 
schools.  State,  and  Nation. 


Three  Natioaal  Fana  OrtanixatioBa  Sap- 
port  Orifiaal  Feod-Stamp  BUI  Withoat 
Acricniture  Connittcc  "Cripptiaf 
AneBdmcats" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or    MIBBOtTBl 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  e,  1967 
Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  me  that  three 
of  the  national  farm  organizations  have 
advised  me  of  their  strong  support  for 
H.R.  1318.  the  food  stamp  authorization 
bill,  without  the  amendments  added  by 


tbe  Bouse  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which  would  seriously  tmdennlne  the 
program. 

While  It  Is  true  that  all  organizations 
of  farmers  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  committee  which 
handles  legislation  of  primary  Interest 
to  agriculture,  most  of  them  do  agree 
with  tbe  coounlttee  so  frequently  that 
It  Is  rather  imuaual  and  significant  to 
me  that  three  farm  organizations — the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  and  the  National  Fanners  Organ- 
ization— should  unite  In  this  fashion 
behind  a  Member  of  Congress  from  a 
strictly  urban  constituency  against  an 
action  of  the  Committee  on  AgriculUire. 
I  certainly  appreciate  this  support. 

Generally  speaking.  In  the  14  years 
In  which  I  have  served  here.  I  have  al- 
ways recognized  the  need  for  effective 
Federal  legislation  to  enable  the  family 
farmer  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  to 
produce  the  abundance  of  food  which 
characterizes  the  American  agricultural 
system.  Thus,  I  have  supported  price 
supports,  section  33,  acreage  limitations. 
and  BO  on.  where  these  would  help  the 
small  farmer  and  agriculture  as  a  whole. 
As  the  senior  House  Member  on  the 
National  Comanlssion  on  Food  Market- 
ing In  the  last  Congress.  I  found  ample 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  programs 
to  assure  better  prices  for  farmers. 
TBX  racra  or  roLrncai.  uru  om  ruM 

l.KGlSL*TtOH 

But  when  some  of  tliose  who  advocate 
legislation  to  aid  the  farmer  fall  to  rec- 
ognize, as  sometimes  happens,  that  the 
needs  of  consumers  must  also  be  con- 
sidered, and  fail  to  concede  that  our  re- 
markable food  production  capabilities 
must  be  translated  Into  an  opportunity 
for  even  the  poorest  American  to  enjoy 
at  least  a  minimum  adequate  diet,  those 
of  us  from  urban  areas  must,  of  neces- 
sity, take  a  more  critical  look  at  strictly 
farm-oriented  legislation.  Farmers  and 
consumers  need  each  other,  but  It  must 
be  a  two-way  avenue  of  cooperation. 

This  was  how  the  food  stamp  law  of 
1964  came  -to  be  enacted.  In  fact.  For, 
after  It  awieared  clear  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  would  not  report  a 
food  stamp  bill  favorably  that  year,  word 
had  to  be  passed  along  that  other  legis- 
lation favored  by  that  committee  would 
lose  many  votes  needed  from  urban 
Members.  Lo  and  behold,  the  food- 
stamp  bill  was  reported,  was  passed,  and 
became  law,  along  with  a  controversial 
wheat-cotton  bUl. 

BofTOBT  rai  A  casNOK,  FAaMExs  tjKioN,  Nro 
Mr.  Harry  Graham,  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Grange,  made 
a  point  of  this  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  urge  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  1318  In  the  form  in  which 
I  Introduced  it.  Mr.  Graham  has  noti- 
fied me  of  the  Intention  of  the  Grange  to 
do  all  it  can  to  impress  upon  farmers  and 
their  organizations  the  Importance  of 
eliminating  the  committee  amendments 
to  my  bill.  The  Grang^  is  doing  this  not 
only  to  help  urban  Congressmen  who 
have  supported  farm  legislation  In  the 
past  but  because  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram itself  Is  a  good  program  to  help 
farmers  too,  by  expanding  the  oonsump- 
Uon  of  food — and  the  committee  amend- 


ments would  be  damaging  or  even  fatal 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  Reuben  L.  Johnson  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  which  was,  I  believe,  the 
very  flrst  farm  organization  in  the  coun- 
try to  support  my  original  food  stamp 
bill  more  than  a  decade  ago,  has  pledged 
the  continuing  support  the  NFU  to  my 
blli  and  to  my  drive  to  eliminate  the 
committee  amendments. 

I  have  now  received,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  wire  from  a  third  farm  leader. 
Mr.  Oren  Lee  Staley,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization; 

CoaMiNG,  Iowa. 
Hon.  LcoMOx  StnxiVAK. 
1/.S.  House  of  Represmlatives. 
Wnahington.  D.C. 

The  National  Parmers  Organization  strong- 
ly supports  your  original  bUl  on  tbe  Food 
Stamp  Plan,  HJt.  1318.  to  make  this  a  perma- 
nent   program.     We    oppose    the    crippling 
amendinenta  which  were  added  by  the  Bouse 
Agriculture    Committee.     Tbe    Pood    Stamp 
Plan  ahould  play  an  ever  Increaalng  role  In 
overcoming  tiie  financial  limitations  to  bet- 
ter diets  on  the  part  of  our  low  Income  fam- 
lllea.     We  therefore  offer  you  our  asalalance 
In  the  paaaage  of  your  bill  tiirougb  Congress. 
OnxH  Lbs  SrsLrr. 
President.   Nations   Farmert   Organizm- 
flon,  Oominf.  lov*. 


Wiretappiag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TKMKaBBES 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprH  3.  1967 

"Ur.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate  in  our  Nation  coupled  with 
the  Increased  demands  for  civil  rights 
has  resulted  In  loud  cries  being  raised  on 
both  sides  of  the  wiretapping  issue. 

On  March  30.  a  very  thoughtful  and 
commendable  analysis  of  what  steps  we 
should  take  In  regard  to  wiretapping  ap- 
peared in  the  Knoxvllle.  Tenn..  Jour- 
nal.   The  editorial  points  out: 

It  Is  lUgb  time  for  our  lawmakers  and 
the  courts  UxemwlTC*  to  ma^e  a  dUtlnctlon 
between  prot«tlng  the  rlgbt  ot  privacy  where- 
a  law-abiding  cltlsen  Is  coDc«rne<l  and  giv- 
ing the  aame  protection  to  suspected  crimi- 
nals. 

Mr.  Sp««ker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Insert  this  article  in  the  Record,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  RJECOHD  wUl  carefully  consider  tbe 
proposals  contained  therein: 

TlACX    THE    CaiMIN*!. 

Tbls  week  a  local  man  was  arrested  by  po- 
lice on  charges  of  making  an  obscene  tele- 
phone caU  to  a  girl  whom  be  w&ked  up  at 
4:80  ajn.  The  TlcUm  of  this  and  similar 
calls  bad  previously  complained  to  tbe  police, 
who  In  turn  enUsted  the  cooperation  of 
Southern  BeU  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
In  an  effort  to  trace  the  number  of  the  call. 
When  tbe  call  came  that  particular  morning, 
the  girl  want  to  the  phone  of  her  roommate 
in  tbe  same  spojtznent,  called  tbe  telephone 
company,  which  had  adjusted  lu  equipment 
eo  that  tbe  telephone  hookup  would  not  dis- 
connect when  the  caller  hung  up. 

The  result  was  an  arrest  was  made,  though 
of  oouiae  H  wUl  be  up  to  a  court  to  pass 
Judgment  on  tbe  guUt  of  tbe  Individual 
obacged. 
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ThU  Incident,  at  which  then  h»»«  b««PO 
numcroua  elunplw  tan  »nd  ■Iwwben  to 
UM  oountry.  K  of  iiwcUl  InUraM  at  thlB 
•InM. 

WhUa  th«  puipoM  o<  Ui«  police  end  the 


President's  Cabinet  Bittl  be  converted 
Into  a  nonprofit  Qoremmetit  corpora- 
tion. I  was  Interested  In  reading  a  rerr 
thoughtful  article  on  this  rmbject  by  BUI 
Henry  In  the  April  4  edltloo  of  the  Ux 


there  »re  Kegro  poBtmmJtere  now  In  thl^t 
of  the  three  bu*ieet  poat  offlcea.  New  Toork, 
Urn  Anielea  and  CMcago. 


telephone  company  waa  highly  oommendabl.     ^T^J"-^^^ 
-  in  tL:in«thia  call,  both  the  law  enrorcem«;         ^.^JL    o7  the    Importance   of    thU 
a«encT  and  UM  telephone  company  engaged        Because    01    u>e    unpoiwice   "»    ""• 
rr?S  ^  o<  a  dCTlo.  to  obSin  eridence     topic  to  every  cltlien,  and  the  Intriguing 

novelty  (rf  the  Postmaster  General's  sug- 
gestion, I  would  like  to  Include  In  the 
CoMGSissioHU.  Reco»d  at  this  point  Mr. 


Here  oa  Eartk  God's  Work  Mist 
Tnlr  Be  Ov  On 


April  IS,  1967 
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iMdlnc  to  ui  «rT«»t.  Under  the  ptwMtxiM 
of  ft  bUI  which  the  Prwldent  bM  Mk«l 
ConfT^  to  enact,  both  the  poUoe  and  the 
t«l«|>b<Hw  o(xnp*ny  mlcht  be  barr«d  from 
this  kind  oi  cooper»tlofi  under  orLminal 
penaJUee. 

Mr.  Jobneon  sent  hlJ  rtcooimendBtlon  U> 
the  Con«reai  for  »  law  ftgalnet  the  use  of 
t«Lepbone  bussing  or  electronic  wtret^>» 
of  any  kind  except  In  caaee  Involrln^  na- 
tional eecurlty.  It  wa»  reported  from  re- 
1  lahle  eouroee  that  the  Preeldent'e  Crime 
Commlaalon  had  not  Intended  to  recommend 
a  bar  agalnft  all  electronic  bugging  with  the 
exception  of  that  done  in  the  oouree  o<  na- 
tional mecvritj  eaeea,  but  thou^t  better  of 
It  after  the  President  had  goiu  on  r«oord 
In  hU  meeaage. 

Thie  week  the  chairman  of  a  newly  named 
houa*  Republican  task  force  on  crime  called 
lor  inclualon  In  any  new  antlcrtme  legUla- 
tlon  legalized  wiretapping  against  "organ- 
ized crime".  When  these  worda  are  used, 
the  Coea  Nortra.  or  Mafla.  or  any  gang  of 
boodluma  ordinarily  would  come  to  mind. 

We  support  the  position  of  the  taak  force 
BO  far  aa  it  goe*.  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
It  goea  nearly  far  enough. 

Our  conviction  la  that  when  CongrwM  en- 
acts a  new  anucrlme  law  It  should  certainly 
Include  the  empowering  of  police  depart- 
ments, sheriffs'  offices  and  any  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  make  use  of  tele- 
phone tape,  bugging  devices,  or  any  other 
gadgets  of  this  character  to  obtain  evidence 
against  unorganised  criminals  as  well  as 
those  organized,  with  one  proviso.  This 
would  be  that  the  electronic  bugging  devices 
could  be  used  only  with  the  pennlsslon  and 
under  the  scrutiny  of  an  appropriate  court. 
It  seems  ridiculous  to  us  to  deprive  our  law 
enforcement  people  of  an  effective  method 
for  Inveeilgatlng  persons  suspected  of  crim- 
inal actlvltlee.  In  other  words.  Individual 
criminals,  or  small  bands  of  them,  do  not 
deserve  any  more  considers tloa  than  blg- 
Ume  crumnals.  all  of  whom  would  be  home 
free  under  the  President's  proposal  and  part 
of  whom  would  have  amnesty  under  the 
Republican  proposal. 

We  bcUeve  It  Is  high  time  for  our  law- 
makers and  the  courts  themselves  to  make 
a  distinction  between  protecting  the  ri^t  of 
privacy  where  a  law-abiding  dtlzen  Is  con- 
cerned and  giving  the  same  protection  to 
siupect«d  criminals. 

When  It  comea  to  the  use  of  wiretaps  or 
electronic  devices  by  one  private  citizen  or 
group  of  private  citizens  against  others  in 
the  same  category,  barring  the  use  of  listen- 
ing devices  Is  certainly  Justified  and  deserves 
public  support.  When  It  comes  to  suspected 
criminals,  however,  the  rights  of  society  de- 
serve proper  condderatltMiu 


Spc«diu  the  nua 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAXjroaina 
IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE3 

Thursdav,  AprU  13.  19S7 
Mr.  ROYBAL    Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
nection wltb  Postmaster  Genenl  Lury 
O'Brien's  recent  suggestion  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  be  removed  from  tha 


Henrys  moat  eiUlghtenln«  article; 
Srvwanio   thb  Mail 
(By  Bill  Henry) 

Waskincton.— A  good  many  cynics  no 
doubt  thought  when  President  Johnson  put 
the  finger  on  Larry  O'Brien  to  be  postmaster 
general  of  the  United  States  that  he  was 
Just  promoting  the  IrUhman  to  a  cabinet 
post  m  order  to  give  him  a  bit  more  prestige 
m  tha  job  be  was  already  doing— helping 
to  push  the  Qrsat  Society  program  through 
Congren.  If  so  It  hasn't  worked  out  exactly 
that  wsy. 

O'Brien  is  deadly  serious  about  his  poet 
office  Job  and  tnsUts  that  when  he  said  the 
postal  service  la  "in  a  race  with  catastrophe" 
hs  was  never  mors  in  earnest  in  his  life. 
"We  handle  as  much  mall  in  the  United 
States  as  all  the  rest  of  the  worid  put  to- 
gether." O'Brien  says.  "We  handle  more 
mall  In  ths  Chrlstnuu  ssssoo  than  Ftmnca 
handles  in  a  whols  year." 

aCBHCS  TO  TRS  anctTs 
To  meet  these  problems  03rten  bss  set  up 
a  researcb-and-development  staff  whose  Job 
It  Is  to  find  ways  and  me<ans  of  expediting 
the  processing  of  mall.  He  saya  that  since 
the  days  of  Jim  Parley  very  little  has  been 
done  to  ke«p  up  with  the  change  in  the 
mailing  problem.  Poet  offlces  in  Jim's  day 
were  built  next  to  railway  terminals  and 
little  thought  waa  glvsn  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  use  of  air  mall  would  expand. 
O'Brien  says  that  the  zip  code  Is  enormously 
effective  and  anticipates  that  when  every- 
body gets  to  using  tt  there  will  be  qult«  an 
Improvement  in  service. 

O'Brien's  greatest  advantage  In  trying  to 
modernize  the  creaky,  antiquated  postal  serv- 
ice lies  In  his  rather  lengthy  and  succeaaful 
experience  on  Ca-pltol  HUl.  Congress,  In  Its 
SMoewhat  quentlonable  wisdom,  h»n  kept 
tight  control  of  the  postal  service  In  Its  own 
hands,  not  only  passing  on  the  budget  (which 
now  runs  Into  bUUons)  but  having  control 
of  postal  salaries  and  postal  rates.  While 
O'Brien's  congressional  relations  have  always 
been  pleasant,  bis  latest  plan  announced 
Monday  to  turn  the  department  Into  a  non- 
profit corporation  run  by  a  board  of  directors 
will  require  a  lot  of  persuading  on  the  Hill. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  now  being  poured 
Into  speed-up  processes,  most  of  the  experi- 
mental gimmicks  being  tried  out  in  Detroit. 
One  Is  a  mechsnlcal — perhaps  electronic  Is 
the  more  correct  word — reader  which  can  read 
printed  addresses  and  zip  code  numbers  at 
the  rate  of  36.000  an  hour  and  sort  them  Into 
any  number  of  categories.  It  doesnt  read 
handwriting  but  fortunately  sbout  90%  of 
the  mall  comes  from  business  houses  who  can 
adapt  their  mailings  to  make  use  of  the 
machine. 

MODCXNIKTMG    TUS   HAO. 

03rlen  not  only  has  his  own  high-powered 
research  and  development  department  inside 
the  organization,  but  Ukewlsc  has  a  group  of 
private  industry  experts  ss  advisers.  He  has 
"upped"  expenditures  for  reaearch  by  40% 
and  for  plant  and*equlpment  by  more  than 
that.  He  has  problems  with  a  hodgepodge 
of  postal  workers  unions  which,  in  true  union 
fashion,  get  very  nervous  at  prospects  that 
Jotoa  may  be  threatened  by  further  mechani- 
sation and  speed-up  inside  the  post  offlcs 
wbers  about  two-tblrds  of  them  are  em- 
ployed. Many  poatal  workers  ar«  Negroes 
and  O'Brien  notes  with  some  pleasure  that 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or    NSW    TOSK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1967 
Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  8i>eaker.  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Buffalo,  N.T.,  the 
Honorable  Richard  D.  McCaktht,  re- 
cently addressed  the  First  Friday  Club 
of  Buffalo.  He  summarized  very  poign- 
antly the  duties  of  a  Christian  to  his 
Ood,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  fellow 
men,  and  emphasized  the  amplication  of 
those  duties  In  today's  wGr\6. 

Wtth  permission,  I  include  Congress- 
man McCarthy's  address  below: 
Hxxz  ON  Bastb  Ood'b  Wosk  Must  TKtn.T  Be 

Otra  Own 
(By   Representatlvs   Ricnsao   D.   McCurKT 
before  the  First  Friday  Club  of  Buffalo, 
AprU   7,    1967) 

"Her*  on  earth.  God's  work  must  truly  be 
own  own."  The  concluding  words  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy's  Inaugural  Address 
BtUl  resound  through  our  Nation,  and 
through  the  world.  I  should  Uks  to  apply 
their  thought  today  to  the  particular  con- 
cerns of  the  members  of  the  First  Friday 
Club  of  Buffalo. 

The  final  words  of  President  Kennedy's 
speech,  the  expression  of  the  thought  toward 
which  the  entire  address  led.  was  this  In- 
junction, addressed  as  much  to  hlnueU  as 
to  the  land  he  was  undertaking  to  lead: 
"With  a  good  conaclence  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds.  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  saklng  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God't  ucrk  must 
truly  be  our  own." 

The  duty  stressed  in  that  address,  ss  well 
as  In  the  Invocation  by  Cardinal  Cuahlng 
that  preceded  It.  was  the  duty  of  applving 
ottr  indivUtual  conscifneea  to  pubHc  affairs. 
What  the  clasaicai  Greeks  and  theocratic 
Hebrews  knew  so  well,  what  the  Rognans 
strewed  in  their  laws  and  In  th«ir  forensic 
eloquence,  what  the  political  econcHnlsts  of 
the  eighteenth  century  expounded  at  length. 
Is  only  now  being  palnfuUy  rediscovered  after 
the  pragmatlst  experimentation  of  the  past 
century  or  so^that  political  theory  U  a 
branch  of  ethics. 

Religion  requires  of  us,  not  merely  an 
Individual  morality,  an  uprightness  in  deal- 
ings with  family,  friends,  business  associ- 
ates, and  neighbors,  participation  in  church 
activities,  but  also  a  public,  social  morality. 
There  is  a  moral  aspect  to  virtually  every 
public  problem  that  we  face  today:  poverty, 
crime.  poUuUon  of  earth  and  air  and  water, 
the  war  \n  Vietnam,  the  population  explo- 
sion and  Impending  Illiteracy,  disease,  Com- 
munist subversion  and  the  well -publicized 
actlvlUes  of  certain  members  of  Congress. 
In  each  of  these  esses,  each  one  of  us  1b 
m  the  position  of  the  passers-by  on  the  road 
to  Jericho:  only.  Instead  of  one  man  who 
has  fallen  among  thieves,  and  suffered  rob- 
bery and  wounding,  we  have  before  us  the 
cases  of  hundreds,  and  thousands  and  mll- 
lioos  who  have  been  robbed  and  wounded 
by  drcumstancea  which  are,  to  acme  ex- 
tent, within  o\ir  control.  There  la  no  one 
of  us  so  helpless  and  unlnfluenllal  that  he 


cwinot  play  the  part  of  the  Oood  Samaritan 
in  some  way,  to  some  among  these  nelgb- 
bors.  nesLT  or  far.  Who  are  the  ncUms  ot 
social  and  economic  Injustices. 

We  who  attempt  U>  live  up  to  the  dfrv 
mands  of  our  CathoUc  fiUth.  In  attending 
Msas  regularly  every  Sunday,  la  obserring 
each  Injunction  and  prohibitaon  m  the  Ten 
CommandmenU.  and  in  the  Six  Command- 
ments of  the  Church;  we  who  try  to  famlUar- 
IM  ourselves  with  the  particulars  of  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  and  to  see  that  our  children 
at30  are  taught  that  doctrine:  we  who  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  obligation,  and  volun- 
tarily engage  in  such  devotions  as  the  Mrst 
Friday  BAase  and  Communion  that  bring  us 
together  today — we.  in  short,  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  our  duty,  and  more  than  our  duty. 
In  the  reUglous  and  spiritual  sphere,  will 
truly  succeed  tf  we  make  our  reUglous  and 
spiritual  character  effective  In  the  social  and 
pollUcal  sphtfe. 

It  ia  by  our  iuatice  that  we  will  ulti- 
mately be  Judged.  Christ  Himself  declared, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the 
Ooapel    of    St.    Matthew:  .  -  unless    your 

Justice  abound  more  than  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  you  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

St.  James,  in  the  Second  Chspter  of  his 
Epistle,  called  the  "Catholic"  or  "Univer- 
sal" Epistle,  proclaims  that  "faith  without 
works  is  dead."  In  these  days  of  tremen- 
dous and  vastly  increasing  populaUons,  of 
the  concentration  of  people  In  urban  centers 
and  metropcdlton  areas,  and  of  Instantaneous 
oommunlcatton  and  swift  transport  over  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  even  to  outer  space. 
the  works  of  faith,  too.  must  take  on  a  new 
and  enlarged  dlmenslODi.  It  Is  no  longer 
enough  to  concern  oureelves  with  Individu- 
als and  famines  in  need,  with  seasonal  drives 
and  emergency  funds  for  disasters.  Our 
ChrtsUan  consciences  must  engage  them- 
selves with  the  ba^c  problems  of  human 
existence  in  eodety.  In  the  year  1967,  with 
the  troubles,  not  only  of  a  particular  group 
or  of  the  victims  of  a  particular  happening, 
but  of  whole  jwpulationa  and  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  time.  Maybe  we  cannot 
bring  the  kingdom  of  hesven  upon  earth, 
but  It  is  stlU  the  major  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  labor  toward  that  end,  to  the  best 
of  his  ablUty. 

I  believe  our  faith  should  be  within  us,  not 
Just  like  the  gentle  glow  of  well-being  that 
comes  from  what  we  might  call  the  "inner 
light."  but  the  dynamic,  pulsing.  Invigorating 
pumping  of  a  spiritual  heart.  Inevitably  Issu- 
ing In  ocHon  for  the  good  of  our  neighbors, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  social  order.  A 
live  faith,  in  the  Individual,  I  have  always 
believed,  involves  every  particle  of  hla  being, 
and  his  every  thought  and  action.  Stm^liarly. 
s  live  faith,  in  the  group,  gives  the  character 
of  Christian  morality  to  its  expressions  and 
actions  in  the  community. 

An  outstanding  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  this  Christian  ideal  of  the  character  both 
of  Individual  and  of  group  U  the  ingrained 
habit  of  prejudice:  prejudice  In  thought  and 
In  unthinking  customs,  in  habita  and  ways 
of  speech.  In  a  simple  failure  to  notice  the 
signs  of  discrimination  and  segregation. 
I'm  afraid  we  all  have  some  tendencies  to- 
ward prejudice:  some  remains  of  old  preju- 
dices, that  we  ore  trying  to  get  rid  of;  and 
often  also  the  unrecognized  beginnings  of 
some  new  prejudices.  Anti-Semitism  shows 
up  spectacularly  In  the  painting  of  swastikas 
and  the  bombing  or  burning  of  synagogues— 
but  consider,  is  there  not  an  anti-Semitism, 
similarly  mean-spirited  and  vicious,  in  cus- 
toms ot  excluding  Jews  from  nelghlx>r hoods, 
by  what  are  called  "gentlemen-s  agreements*' 
among  real  estate  owners  and  dealers. 

Catholics,  and  partictilarly  Irish  Catholics, 
have  reason  indeed  to  be  sensitive  to  these 
forms  of  discrimination,  and  to  refrain  from 
them  ourselves.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that. 
In  many  communlUes  of  New  England  and 


ths  North  Atlantic  Sutea.  the  notation  "No 
Irish  need  apply.''  was  to  be  seen  on  placards 
and  classified  advertlsernents  offering  Job 
opportunities.  But  not  only  were  there  ths 
stgns,  "No  Irish  Need  Apply;*"  convenu  and 
churches  were  sacked  and  even  burned,  mobs 
fought  in  the  streets.  And  it  was  not  only 
the  Irish  who  were  shvmned  and  persecuted. 
There  were  numerous,  well -documented  cases 
of  discrimination  sgainst  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Genruini/.  Poland  and  Italy  too. 
Indeed,  a  political  party  based  on  bigotry 
against  all  Catholics  captured  Kentucky. 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  most  of  New  Eng- 
land— including  every  major  ofBce  In  Massa- 
chusetts. 

That  is  why  there  is  a  special  reason — and 
a  B|>eclal  reaponsiblUty — for  us.  the  fortu- 
nate heirs  of  those  courageous  immigrants 
from  Ireland.  Italy.  Germany.  Poland  and 
other  countries  to  help  lead  the  way  to  full 
liberty  for  all  Americans,  especially  those  for 
whom  the  color  of  their  sltins  Is  as  great  a 
handicap  as  being  Irish,  Polish,  Italian  or 
German  was  fifty  or  a  hundred  yeare  ago: 
and  also  for  thoee  the  world  over,  trapped  In 
the  oppression  of  poverty  like  that  which 
once  gripped  Ireland.  Italy  and  Poland,  but 
who  have  no  place  to  go  tot 

But  that  Ls  lust  one  of  the  numerotis  ex- 
plosive Issues  facing  our  time,  upon  which 
the  sincere  Catholic  mtist  look  objectively, 
and  in  which  he  must  in  conscience  Involve 
hlqtself.  I  don't  think  we  con  Just  sit  back 
and  read  in  the  papers  about  the  shortage  of 
doctors,  about  inadequacies  In  educational 
facilities  and  In  teacher  and  policeman  pay. 
about  lack  of  recreational  facilities  and  lack 
of  community  involvement  on  the  part  of 
teen-agers.  On  these,  and  other  vital  prob-. 
lenu  of  our  time,  we  must  ponder  long  and 
serioiisly  forming  our  own  opinions  on  the 
best  evidence  available,  and  taking  what  ac- 
tion seems  most  appropriate  both  to  our  de- 
cision and  to  oiu"  present  position  and  abil- 
ities— OS  buslnese  and  professional  men.  pub- 
lic servants,  voters,  citizens — Christians. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  each  of  us  should, 
like  the  hero  of  Stephen  Leocock's  Nonsense 
Novel.  "Gertrude  the  Governeas,"  "Jimip  on 
his  horse  and  dash  off  in  all  directions."  but 
I  do  think  that  each  of  us  as  Catholics  should 
take  a  good  look  around  In  all  directions,  be- 
fore we  decide  how  and  where  we  can  do 
the  most  good,  either  directly  to  the  greatest 
numbed  of  our  neighbors,  or  indirectly  by 
correcting  evils  in  the  existing  state  of  so- 
ciety, or  by  working  for  some  of  the  great, 
newly  imagined  measiu'es  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  life. 

One  need  not  be  a  starry-eyed  idealist  or 
wild-eyed  radical  to  perceive  that  there  Is 
much  wrong  with  the  way  the  world  Is  run 
now,  with  some  living  In  luxury  while  others 
starve,  with  some  children  healthy  whUe 
others  are  doomed  to  debilitating  diseases 
and  early  death,  with  crime  and  violence  on 
the  Increase,  so  that  our  streets  are  no  longer 
safe  for  walking,  or  our  parks  for  peaceful 
rest  and  recreation.  Why  can  we  neither 
swim  in  our  rivers  nor  drink  their  water 
safely?  Why  can  we  not  breathe  without 
danger  of  choking  on  smoke  and  smog,  or 
travel  without  seeing  bottles  and  tin  cans  Ut- 
tering the  roadside  and  the  wayside  areas? 
I  do  not  mean  simply.  "There  ought  to  be  a 
law,"  though  for  many  of  these  ills  there 
are  laws,  and  probably  need  to  be  more  of 
them. 

I  mean  it  Is  the  concern  of  each  one  of  us, 
and  not  only  the  c(»ic«'n  of  a  legislator 
like  myself,  to  think  about  these  matters  and 
try  to  determine  Just  what  local  ordinances, 
state  laws,  or  federal  laws  might  be  appro- 
priate for  the  situations.  When  you  form 
such  an  opinion,  do  not  let  it  stop  there,  or 
Just  form  the  substance  of  idle  conversation, 
but  expresa  your  opinion  to  your  legtslators, 
and  work  smong  your  neighbors  to  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  what  can  be  done  locaUy. 
Further,  a  great  deal  may  well  be  acoosn- 
frtlabed  without  the  need  of  any  law.    Indus- 


trial  and  commercial  establishments,  busi- 
nesses and  professionals,  aU  are  human  in- 
stitutions, made  up  of  Individual  men  who 
can  be  reached  with  reason  and  who  can  be 
moved  to  action  by  impelling  motives. 

There  have  In  the  past  been  many  Inspiring 
Instances,  and  there  can  In  the  future  be 
Duiny  more,  of  bxisinessmen  wtth  consciences 
who  have  led  their  communities  to  splendid 
accomplishments  In  social  and  technlcsl  Im- 
provement. Lumber  companies  that  were 
denuding  the  land  have  turned  to  tree-farm- 
ing and  conservation  of  the  land:  manufac- 
turers that  were  poisoning  the  rivers  have 
turned  their  scientific  and  i^echnlcal  powers 
to  the  restoration  of  clean  waters  and  -na- 
tural beauty;  employers  who  had  been  dis- 
criminatory In  hiring  and  promotion  policies, 
or  who  had  been  harsh  and  authoritarian 
in  the  treatment  of  labor,  have  been  per- 
suaded, or  have  persuaded  themselves,  to 
change  to  raort  enlightened  employment 
policies.  I  therefore  suggest  that  we  Catho- 
lics in  the  Buffalo  area  look  at  ourselves,  look 
at  our  governmenta.  to  the  towns  where  we 
live,  to  the  stores  we  frequent  and  the  elube 
to  which  we  belong,  to  our  buelnsesea  and 
professions.  What  can  you  do,  what  can  I 
do,  to  make  our  own  actlona.  and  the  actions 
of  those  we  may  be  In  a  position  to  Influence, 
work  toward  the  Improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  whether  on  a  world  scale 
or  right  here  in  our  own  neighborhoods? 

In  studying  these  problems,  and  In  taking 
appropriate  action  upon  them,  I  am  sure  we 
can  count  upon  the  blessing  and  the  grace 
of  God.  for  I  am  flimly  convinced  of  t^/t  truth 
and  the  importance  of  the  saying:  "Here 
on  earth,  God'M  work  must  truly  be  o%tT  own." 


Time  for  a  Candid  loTeitigatioa  i 
Report  From  OEO 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALiroVfU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  April  13.  1967 

Mr.  GUBSEat  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  regarding  the  Inadequate 
supervision  of  Job  Corps  trainees,  and 
many  serious  cases  of  violence,  crime, 
and  wrongdoing  have  been  exposed. 
I  have  not  drawn  a  conclusion  which 
condemns  tl^e  Job  Corpe  on  the  basis  of 
these  report*.  However,  they  liave  be- 
come 30  numerous  and  appear  so  au- 
thentic that  I  believe  the  time  liaa  oome 
for  a  candid  lnvestigi.tion  and  report 
from  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  mother  ot  a  Job  Corps  trainee  at  Camp 
Parks  in  California  who  Informs  me  that 
her  aon  observed  dope  addiction  and 
tlUevery.  and  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
tiarm  from  iioodlums  enrolled  at  ihe 
camp.  She  has  authorized  me  to  place 
her  letter  in  the  Conobessiomal  Record 
but  has  asked  ttiat  her  name  be  with- 
lield.  I  now  submit  her  communication, 
with  my  request  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  throughly  investigate 
the  situation.     The  letter  follows: 

Mr.  CoNCkxasHAN  QutxMt:  1  un  wntlng 
tbis  letter  In  regards  ot  tbe  borrlble  iltua- 
tloQ  at  Parka  Job  Corpa  Oater  at  Pleaaan- 
ton,  California. 

My  aon  Joined  the  Job  Corpa  and  waa  sent 
to  Parka  .  .  .  looking  forward  to  uklng  a  two 
year    elcctronlca    course,    but    under    some 
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ternmng  drcuioBUncet  he  wm  forced  to  markete.     The    Attorney   General   feels 

come  back  home  the  following  Monday  morn-  that  education  ts  the  foundation  to  em- 

ing.  e*rly.  determUied  never  to  return  to  thta  pioyment  which  la  the  beginning  of  op- 

plftce  untu   It   13   thoroughly   free   of   dope  p^rtunlty  for  the  poor 


ftddlcu,    tfalevee   and    hoodlum*. 

Ho  lald  the  last  two  night*  he  epent  there, 
he  waa  In  constant  fear,  u  there  li  not  enough 
adult  »upervl»lon  for  protection  to  help  the 
few  decent  boye  who  are  there.  A  place  like 
this  that  la  supported  and  run  by  our  govern- 
ment, and  a  place  like  thla  that  Is  bo  highly 
recomended  on  TV,  should  be  a  decent  place 
for  the  boys  who  are  Intereeted  in  the  educa- 
tion and  traLoing  they  would  and  could  get 
If  It  waan't  for  the  dope  adicta  and  hood- 
tuma  who  ■omehow  manage  to  go  there. 

Aa  a  mot&er  of  a  boy  who  haa  experienced 
the  altuatlon  at  Parks  Job  Corpa  and  as  a 
tax  payer.  I  would  like  you  to  arrange  a  gov- 
ernment InvesUgatlon  and  make  Parka  a  nice, 
clean  and  mfe  place  for  our  boys  to  go  and 
lake  advantage  of  thla.  as  It  la  a  Tery  good 
tiling  for  young  people  to  advance  them- 
aelves  for  the  future.  I  would  be  the  last 
person  to  ask  that  It  be  discontinued,  but  It 
£bould  definitely  be  Inveetlgaled  and  made 
a  more  proper  place  for  decent  boys. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  boys  have 
made  tt  through  this  training  with  very 
little  trouble,  but  I  am  aiao  aware  of  the  fact 
that  K>ms  0*  our  boyi  get  back  trom  Viet 
N«n  and  others  are  not  so  lucky.  I  know  I 
should  not  compare  the  two  situations,  but 
II  my  son  Is  killed  by  another  boy  or  man.  I 
would  rather  know  be  was  fighting  for  his 
country  and  not  killed  by  some  boy  who 
would  do  this  to  him  for  a  pack  of  cigarettea 
or  what  little  money  he  had  on  him. 

ptcase  take  t>>'«  Into  consideration  and 
have  the  government  Inveatlgatlon  as  I  am 
aur«  my  son  would  like  to  return  and  so 
would  many  more  who  were  forced  to  leave 
because  of  the  lack  of  adult  vuperrlslOD  and 
protection. 

I  could  tell  you  much  more  about  this  place, 
but  I  can't  seem  to  have  the  right  words  to 
put  U  on  paper. 

I'm  sure  my  son  would  be  more  tlian  happy 
to  tell  you  all  be  knows  U  you  are  IntArested, 
•o  feel  fr«e  to  oaU  any  time  after  4:00  p.m. 

as  1  work 

niankyou. 


Attoraer  GcMrel  Clark,  Naliou]  Preii 
dab  Ai^rcts,  Strettet  EdocatioB  Be- 
fiu  Opportauty  for  Poor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  RH»RESKKTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  AprU  12.  1967 
Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
before  the  National  Press  Club  at  a 
luncheon  today.  SoUcltor  General  Thur- 
good  Marshall  was  among  the  honored 
guests.  The  Attorney  General  stated 
that  history  might  place  the  progress  of 
the  American  Negro  In  our  time  among 
the  greatest  chapters  of  man's  never- 
ending  quest  for  freedom  and  Justice. 
His  thesis  la  that  we  live  In  a  time  of 
vast  and  fundamental  changes  and  that 
the  leisurely  adaptations  of  yesterday 
are  a  luxury  we  caJi  no  longer  afford. 
He  stated  that  Jiearly  3  million  Negroes 
have  left  the  South  In  this  decade  and 
their  education  wlU  determine.  In  large 
measure,  their  ability  to  compete  in  new 


National  Press  Club  President  L.  David 
LeRoy.  In  the  questlon-and- answer  peri- 
od following  the  formal  speech,  pro- 
pounded many  penetrating  questions 
submitted  by  the  members  which  brought 
forth  vital  responses  from  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  was 
given  a  standing  ovation  and  made  an 
excellent  Impression  on  the  National 
Press  Club  audience.  The  Nation  can  be 
proud  that  a  man  of  his  stature,  though 
young,  heads  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  vital  departments  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  share  the  analysis  on  the  subject  of 
-Civil  Rights"  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral presented,  under  leave  obtained,  I 
insert  the  full  text  of  hla  address  In  the 
Rkcord: 

ADDSESS      BT      ATTOaNTT      On*«aAL      Rakskt 
CusK  Betou  tb»  Nanowai.  Pans  Cum, 
Aran,  13.   1987,  W*«himotok.  D.C. 
If  we  oould  disenthrall  ourselves  from  the 
Immediate — what  happened  Last  week,  yoa- 
terday.  earlier  today  and  Is  cxpecwd.  or  pre- 
pared for  release,  later  today — we  might  gain 
some   clearer   notion   of   where  we   are   and 
wither  we  tend.     Any  surveyor  knows  that 
to  plot  a  course  on  points  too  close  together 
Is  to  risk  grosa  error. 

Saturated  as  we  are  with  happenings,  w« 
obscurv  massive  change  which  la  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  our  existence.  We  easily  miss 
the  major  trend  because  of  the  fascination  of 
the  minor  event.  Numbers  Is  the  problem: 
Numbers  of  everything.  Including  quite 
prominently,  worda,  written  snd  spoken. 

Whatever  happened  to  Profeasor  William 
Strunk,  Jr.'s  Rule  18  of  the  elements  of  ityle? 
How  was  It  lost,  when  It  was  moat  needed? 
It  Is  titled  you  recall  "Omit  Needless  Words'* 
and  Is  more  than  an  element  of  atyle.  It  Is  an 
essential  to  communication  In  a  mass  society. 
It  requires  that  vigorous  communication  be 
concise — that  every  word  tell. 

Were  It  not  for  the  clear  necessity  of  a 
filibuster  compelled  by  exposure  to  question- 
ing. I  could  happily  comply  with  Rule  13. 
omit  needless  words,  and  alt  down  now.  The 
most  basic  of  InsttncU.  self -preservation, 
counsels  keep  talking. 

Disengaged,  we  might  eay  of  dvU  rights 
that  in  a  time  of  great  change,  to  a  degree 
never  before  accomplished  in  an  ordered  so- 
ciety, broad  advances  have  been  made.  In- 
deed, history  might  place  the  progress  of  the 
American  Negro  in  oxjr  times  among  lU 
greatest  chapters  tn  man's  never-ending 
quest  for  freedom  and  Justice.  Our  achieve- 
ments are  remarkable. 

But  for  alt  tbat  has  been  done,  our  rela- 
tive position,  because  of  the  sweeping  change 
In  which  we  are  caught,  has  not  Improved. 
We  may  have  slipped. 

My  thesis  Is  that  we  live  In  a  time  of  vast 
and  fundamental  change.  Population  in- 
crease and  technological  developments  impel 
ufl  to  accelerating  speodi.  Our  thought  and 
action  must  match  their  pace.  We  add  more 
Americans  each  year  than  lived  when  the 
Republic  was  founded.  Two-hundred  mil- 
lion today,  we  were  but  seventy-six  million 
In  1900,  but  will  be  three-hundred  forty  mil- 
lion or  more  33  years  hence  tn  3000-  Science 
and  technology  doubles  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world  each  decade:  a  18  fold  Increase 
In  40  years  and  the  utlllzaUon  of  new  tech- 
nology expands  with  discovery. 

The  leisurely  adaptations  of  yesterday  are 
a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford.  Ptore- 
Blght  and  diligence  are  live  order  of  tlu  day. 
Nearly  «wo  million  Negroes  have  left  the 
South  in  this  deoade.  ^ey  wUl  oomp«to  tn 
new  markets.  Their  education  wUl  determine 


in  large  measure  their  ability  to  compete. 
Between  IMO  and  1B65,  the  percentage  ol 
non-white  atudenta  In  public  schools  la 
Baltlmorv  increased  from  50  to  01;  in  Boston 
from  la  to  M;  In  Chicago  from  40  to  63:  De- 
troit 43  to  &6:  Houston  30  to  34:  Phlladel- 
phU  47  to  68:  St.  LoulB  40-  to  00;  San  Fran- 
cLsoo33to43.  This  Is  five  short  y«ars.  What 
can  we  expect  la  the  present  and  the  next 
five?  What  of  the  ooUeges  which  must  be 
our  hope  for  leadership?  While  Negroes  oom- 
prlse  11  percent  of  our  total  population,  lest 
than  five  paroent  of  alt  college  studenu  are 
Negro.  More  than  one-half  of  all  Negro 
college  students  attend  predominantly  Negro 
ooltegea  In  the  Southern  and  Border  States. 
These  predominantly  Negro  instutloni  have 
low  scales  of  faculty  pay.  low  percentages  of 
doctorates  on.  their  faculUes,  low  capital  ex- 
penditures and  Hnilt«l  endowment*.  Stu- 
dent dropout  rates  are  high.  Perhaps  one- 
half  oC  the  grsdxiatee  of  these  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  wUl  themaelves  beoome  teach- 
ers. Another  generation  will  be  trained  by 
th«m. 

Poor  Richard  told  us  "the  only  thing  more 
expensive  than  education  is  ignorance  "  but 
he  could  not  have  foreseen  the  full  Import 
of  his  words  today. 

Education  Is  the  foundation  for  employ- 
ment which  is  the  beginning  of  (^portunlty 
for  the  poor. 

A  generation  after  Pranklln  Rooaevelt 
found  us  one-third  Ul  boussd,  HI  clothed, 
111  fed.  we  know  3S  percent  of  our  Negroes, 
compared  with  12  percent  of  the  balance  of 
our  people.  Uve  in  poverty.  Unemployment 
for  non-white  in  March  was  7.4  pcT&ent  com- 
pared to  3.1  percent  for  whites.  Over  30  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  girls  and  3S  percent  of  the 
Negro  boys  between  18  and  31  cannot  find 
employment.  The  heary  oonoentrauon  of 
the  tuiemployment  is  in  the  ghettoe  where 
at  tlnMS  In  places  tt  exceeds  60  percent.  And 
among  the  employed  8.7  percent  of  the 
non-whltes  are  In  profeaelons  ooropared  to 
13  3  percent  of  the  whites;  the  non-white 
manageri  and  proprietors  are  3.6  percent 
compared  to  10.7  percent  for  whites,  while 
wtilte  non-farm  laborers  are  4.3  percent  com- 
pared to  11.7  percent  of  the  non- white*. 

More  persons  are  living  In  segregated  sec- 
tions of  dUes  today  than  ever  before.  Tlie 
rising  number  of  children  living  In  urban 
ghettos  Is  creaUng  more  new  de  /octo  school 
segregation  than  all  our  legal  efforts  against 
tradlUonal  rule-imposed  school  segrceatlon 
are  able  to  eliminate.  The  Negroes  In 
schools  less  than  D6  percent  Negro  has  risen 
from  1  percent  to  13.36  percent  since  1963. 
Tet  as  a  dlr«ct  result  of  housing  segregation. 
there  Is  more  school  segregation  today  than 
ever  before  In  our  history. 

Not  only  are  more  people  living  In  ghettos, 
the  ghettos  themselves  are  getting  want. 
Prom  1960  to  1966.  the  average  family  Income 
In  Watte,  for  example,  dropped  S  percent 
from  86.100  to  84.700.  while  the  national  aver- 
age Income  was  rtalng  14  percent.  In  Hough, 
a  comparable  Negro  ghetto  In  Cleveland, 
average  family  Income  dropped  10  percent — 
down  from  M.700  to  83.900. 

Thus  while  we  can  take  heart  at  the  73 
percent  increase  in  Negro  voter  reglstraUon 
in  five  states  since  enactment  of  the  1966 
Voting  Rights  Act;  at  the  registration  of 
more  than  6,000  Negroes  In  nine  counUes 
since  federal  examiners  were  assigned  only 
last  week,  at  the  historic  decree  by  the  Fifth 
Clrctilt  Court  on  March  39  setting  clear 
standards  for  school  desegregation  and  the 
follow-up  government  motloni  tn  more  than 
40  school  casea:  at  the  lowering  of  racial  bars 
by  places  of  public  accommodations:  this  is 
clearly  not  eiiough. 

We  must  move  forward  on  broad  fronts: 
educaUon,  employment,  housing,  health,  and 
poverty.  We  must  secure  the  remaining 
legal  rlghta.  sUll  denied  minorities,  such  as 
Jury  service,  and  finally  adequately  protect 
the  federal  rlghta  of  all  our  people.  We  are 
confronted  with  an  immense  and   growing 
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need  which  must  be  met  while  It  can  be  met. 
The  greater  tasks  are  still  ahead. 

We  must  move  forward  because  our  ideals 
dictate  It.  because  Justice  requlrea  It  and 
because  our  circumstances  compel  It.  We 
must  move  forward  despite  the  distraction 
of  those  who  call  for  violence  or  divert  our 
sttention  to  unrelated  Issues. 

"We  are"  as  Camus  said  "all  condemned  to 
Uve  together."  But  it  la  a  condemnation  for 
which  we  should  be  thankful.  Huddle  Led- 
beiier.  the  Immortal  Mlnistrel  of  Moorlnga- 
port,  Louisiana,  put  it  better.  "We're  In  the 
same  boat  brother  and  when  you  shake  one 
end  you're  gonna  rock  the  other." 

We  have  an  unprecedented  challenge.  We 
should  be  grateful  It  Is  ours.  Por  aa  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  in  Ills  addrees  at  Howard 
Dnlverslty,  "It  la  the  glorious  opportunity 
of  tills  generation  to  end  the  one  huge  wrong 
of  the  American  Nation  and.  in  so  doing,  to 
find  America  for  ourselves,  with  the  same 
immense  thrill  of  discovery  which  gripped 
those  who  first  began  to  retUlae  that  bere,  at 
last,  was  a  home  for  Freedom. 


Jet  NoUe:  Tke  Tifhl  Hat  Jait  Befun 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   JrtW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  Aprtt  11.  Jit? 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2S.  1»67.  Dr.  Donald  F.  Homlg,  the  Presl- 
dents  Science  Advisor  and  Chairman  of 
the  White  House  Task  Force  on  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement,  testified  before  the 
Houiie  Science  and  Astronautics  Subcom- 
mittee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  White  House  Jet  Nolae  Task  Force 
has  coordinated  the  efforts  of  aU  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  the  fight  against  let 
noise  and  I  am  proud  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Task  Force  came  In  Febru- 
ary 1966.  following  my  request  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1985.  to  the  President  for  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Commission  and 
the  nrst  White  House  Conference  on  Jet 
Noise  held  In  October  1965. 

Dr.  Hornigs  report  outlined  efforts  In 
several  different  areas  to  reduce  aircraft 
nol.se.  Among  these  efforts  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Establishment  of  an  OfUce  of 
Noise  Abatement  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Second.  A  5-year  project  by  NASA  to 
construct  a  prototype  of  a  wholly  new 
quiet  Jet  engine — 25  percent  less  noisy 
than  present  Jet  engines — at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  t50  million. 

Third.  FAA  and  HUD  studies  of  noise 
exposure  at  Kennedy,  O'Hare — Chica- 
go—and Los  Angeles  Airports  projected 
through  1975. 

Fourth.  FAA  and  NASA  studies  of  new 
landing  and  climb-out  procedures  to  re- 
duce aircraft  noise  levels. 

Fifth.  HUD  studies  on  land  use.  zon- 
ing, and  home  insulation  near  airports 
to  reduce  Jet  noise. 

Sixth.  FAA  studies  to  Improve  noise 
mea.surement  techniques. 

Seventh.  Possible  Federal  assistance 
to  local  governments  to  ensure  effective 
ImplemenUtion  of  these  noise  abatement 
procrama. 


Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished to  date,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  accomplishment  was  achieving  the 
recognition  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  jet  noise  is  a  national  problem. 

This  recognition  by  the  Wliite  House 
and  by  Federal  agencies  that  there  is  a 
Federal  responsibility  to  find  the  answer 
to  jet  noise  was  my  primary  objective 
during  the  89th  Congress.  During  both 
sessions  of  the  89th  Congress.  I  sponsored 
three  bills  dealing  uith  noL<;e  abatement 
and  made  more  than  12  statements  in 
the  House  urging  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port legislative  action. 

Now  the  recognition  has  come — 
through  numerous  lawsuits  by  citizens 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  their  property  as  a  result 
of  jet  aircraft  noise — through  com- 
plaints to  Federal  agencies — through 
congressional  debate  on  this  subject — 
through  the  nrst  White  House  Jet  Noise 
Conference — through  the  appointment 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Noise 
Abatement — through  the  President's 
transportation  message  to  Congress  call- 
ing for  action  at  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative levels  to  reduce  jet  noise — 
tlirough  the  debate  on  the  supersonic 
transport  which  took  place  last  year  and 
which  wUl  take  place  again — and 
through  every  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  this  subject. 

But  what  good  is  the  recognition  and 
the  studies  II  we  fail  to  toUow  through 
and  Implement  the  findings  which  ovi 
research  and  development  programs  have 
and  a'ill  continue  to  produce. 

I  warn  my  constituents  and  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  live  near  the  Na- 
tion's airports — those  In  existence  and 
thoee  planned  during  the  next  5  years — 
and  my  colleagues  In  the  House — not  to 
relax  their  efforts  to  combat  jet  noise. 
It  we  relax  our  efforts  now,  then  the 
progress  we  have  made  to  date  will  be 
rendered  meaningless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  89th  Congress. 
I  made  the  following  statements  on 
aspects  of  this  serious  problem; 

Pmffe 
May   e.    19(1$:     "Aircraft  NoUe   Abate- 
ment"     _ tW63 

Ua;  13.  1965:    "Jet  Nolae — Opens  tbe 

Ploodgatea  of  UUgatlon" A2377 

May   ao.    leeS:    "More   on   Jet   Kolae; 

NASA   Conference". _..  A2S33 

May  37.    1965:    ""More  on  Jet  Nolae — 

Part  IV— NASA  BeMarcta  Program..  A271S 
June  10.  1965:  '"More  on  Jet  Nolae-^ 

Part   V— FAA   Aircraft  NoUe   Sym- 

poalum"*   A3037 

July   8,    1B65:    ""Jet  Nolae — Part  Vt — 

Hazard  to  the  Natlon'a  Health" ASOO 

Auguat  la.  1965:  '"More  on  Jet  NoAac — 

Part  vn — Report  on  Nolae  Forum". .  A4S20 
Auguat  30.  1966;  ""More  on  Jet  Nolae — 

Part  Vni— Novel  Teat  Over  Long  le- 

land  and  Correepondence  "With  the 

Prealdent"    — A4S88 

September  15. 1965;  "The  Latest  on  Jet 

Nolae — ParttX" A5a06 

Uarob  3.  1966:  '"President  Beoognlzea 

Jet  Noise  Problem"' A1141 

Uareh   21.   1966;    "Prealdent  Johnaon 

Acta  on  Congreaam&n  Texu)ar"a  Jet 

Nolae  Plea"--- A1814 

May  3.  1966;  ""Debate  on  NASA  Appro- 

prlaUon" - 9223-82» 

July  la.  1966:  "Jet  Nolae:  A  Plea  for 

Blpartlaan  Support"" A363a 

Auguat  8.  1966:  "Jet  No4a«"  (delay  tb* 

auperaoolc  tranaport) Aiiai 


Auguat  24.  1966:   ""Debate  on  Depart-    Pa^ 
ment  of  TrmnaportaUon"" 19618 

Auguit  30.  1966:  ""Debate  on  Office  of 
Nolae   Control""... a034S 

October  3.   1966:   "Superaonlc  Trans- 
port"   -- aasTi 

If  NASA  is  successful  In  developing  a 
wholly  new  quiet  jet  engine,  how  will  we 
insure  the  public  against  industry  rejec- 
tion of  such  a  modification  to  the  air- 
craft? 

We  must  take  steps  now  to  follow 
through  on  the  findings  of  research  and 
development  programs  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested legislation  to  authorlre  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  set  minimum 
noise  standards  in  issuing  flight  certifi- 
cates. I  propose  we  go  further  and  Inr- 
pose  upon  the  aircraft  industry  the  same 
rigid  standards  which  we  have  author- 
ized in  connection  with  auto  safety. 

My  bill,  H.R.  1398.  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  requiring  modifica- 
tions to  aircraft  and  airports  to  reduce 
jet  noise.  In  addition,  HJl.  1398  would 
provide  Federal  reimbursement  for  up 
to  30  percent  of  the  coat  of  these  noise 
abatement  modifications.  In  the  case  of 
local  govenunents  acquiring  land  for 
buffer  zones  near  airports,  90  percent 
Federal  reimbursement  would  be  author- 
ized. 

When  congressional  hearings  on  noise 
abatement  legislation  resume.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  In  supporting 
amendments  to  the  administration  bill  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  In  attacking  this  national 
problem. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  those  concerned 
with  Jet  nolae  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  strong,  meaningful  noise 
abatement  bill.  We  have  not  yet  found 
the  answer  to  jet  noise.  We  will  not  find 
it  overnight,  and  the  public  must  not  be 
misled  or  deceived  In  this  respect. 


Reelaiminf  aad  Couerriaf  Laad  aad 
Water  Affected  tj  Cml  Minag 
Operatioai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP  PENNarLVAin* 
IN  "THE  BOtJSE  OF  BIEPHESKNTATIVBS 

Thursdav,  April  13,  1967 
Mr.  SA'YliOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  a  De- 
partment official  to  establish,  coordliuite, 
and  administer  programs^  necessary  to 
reclaim  and  conser\'e  land  and  water 
affected  by  coal  mining  operations. 

Although  the  final  report  on  the  study 
of  strip  and  surface  mining  in  Appa- 
lachla  is  not  yet  completed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  interim  report 
already  made  available  to  Congress  offers 
ample  evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for  a 
definitive  program  to  repair  the  damages 
resulting  from  strlp-mlnlng  evils  of  the 
past  and  to  prevent  repetition  of  these 
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evils  In  the  futtire.    The  foUowlns  para- 
graph Is  from  the  interim  report: 

Although  «tnp  mlnins  for  coal  bJU  pro- 
motMl  the  eooncmy  and  aecunty  of  our 
country,  thlj  type  of  mining  hu  burdened 
AppalschU  wltJi  %  number  of  complex  prob- 
lem*. ApproHmltely  800.000  aoree  h«M 
been  duturbed  by  rtrlp  co«.l  mlntng  In  the 
region.  The  result  bae  been  add  and  aedl- 
ment  polIuUon  of  8ti«ams.  maaslve  aUdea 
along  outtlopes.  destruction  of  foreata.  dam- 
age U3  watershedA.  tbouaanda  of  acres  of  land 
Isolated  or  made  hazardoua  by  blghwalla. 
vaated  natural  resourcea.  health  and  safety 
hazardfl.  and  Impaired  aesthetic  and  eco- 
nomic values.  Some  excellent  reclamation 
baa  been  accompUsbed,  but  most  of  the  dam- 
aged acreages  baa  not  been  adaquaUly 
reclaimed. 

The  obvious  conclusion  set  forth  In 
the  interim  study  was  that  States  should 
establish  laws  and  regulations  govem- 
Ing  strip  mining  and,  that  failing.  Con- 
gress should  take  whatever  steps  are 
necesaai7  to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

Fartonately,  some  of  our  States  have 
long  since  adopted  rigid  laws  that  outlaw 
Irresponsible  stripping  operations  and 
provide  for  land  restoration  and  stream 
protection.  Ur»fortunately.  other  States 
are  still  not  entirely  aware  of  the  rteed 
for  legislation  to  safeguard  nature 
against  indiscriminate  stripping.  The 
gaps  between  effective  and  Ineffective 
Stale  laws  are  as  deep  and  as  wide  as 
some  of  the  crevices  left  by  the  draglines 
and  shovels  that  rip  and  disembowel  the 
Nation's  countryside. 

Ruination  of  our  land,  whether  it  be 
in  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  or  the 
South,  cannot  be  permitted  any  longer. 
Nor  should  mining  companies  in  States 
where  protective  laws  result  in  higher 
prtxiucttve  costs  be  further  subjected  to 
tlie  unfair  competition  of  coal  coming 
out  of  States  lacking  adequate  reclama- 
tion regulations. 

Unless  a  Federal  law  Is  enacted,  di- 
versified SUte  regulations  or  lack  there- 
of will  give  some  coal  States  economic 
advantage  over  others  and  leave  large 
acreages  devastated  and  unsightly. 
Pennsylvania  strip  mining  and  clean 
streams  laws  represent  enormous  capital 
and  operational  costs  to  coal  companies 
which  will  suffer  in  the  competitive 
market  unless  the  State's  mining  require- 
ments are  matched  elsewhere. 

In  our  State,  responsible  coal  compa- 
nies converted  stripped  lands  into  parks, 
forests,  and  agricultural  areas  before  it 
became  necessary  to  enact  reclamation 
laws,  which  were  the  outcome  of  one- 
shot  strippers  with  only  the  profit  incen- 
tive and  without  civic  pride.  Now  our 
coal  companies  have  the  additional  fi- 
nancial burden — under  the  state's  clean 
streams  law — of  building  diversionary 
ctiaimels.  investing  in  water  treatment 
plants,  and  taking  whatever  other  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  prevent  stream 
contamination. 

Unless  there  is  some  sort  of  uniformity 
In  the  law,  the  streams  In  which  the 
Pennsylvania  surface  mining  industry 
have  invested  so  much  to  protect  can 
very  well  be  polluted  by  the  careless  op- 
erations of  strippers  elsewhere.  Last 
month  the  SUte  of  'West  Virginia  en- 
acted legislation  to  curb  the  ruthless 
treatment  of  land  overlaying  beds  of 
coal,  and  I  was  encouraged  to  leam  that 
water  protection  Is  a  consideration  In 


.  the  law.  Indiana  also  put  stronger  sur- 
face mining  laws  into  effect  this  year, 
so  It  is  evident  that  the  need  for  proper 
mining  methods  and  planned  restora- 
tion Is  receiving  greater  recognition. 

The  need  is  urgent.  Because  the  land 
is  a  part  of  the  scene  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  Is  expending  vast 
amotmts  of  money  that  comes  from  all 
taxpayers  for  the  purpose  of  beautiflca- 
tlon,  no  one  State  should  be  lax  about 
safeguarding  it  from  desecration.  And 
water  that  flows  Interstate  must  not  be 
polluted  unnecessarily  anywhere  or  by 
anyone.  


ment  ttie  mtent  of  the  Maritime  Act  of  igS6 
so  aa  to  recstabllab  the  United  States  as  a 
leading  maritime  power  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 


Waskiafte*  Stat*  LcfUiahuc  Sapports 
Merthaat  Marioe  Act  of  1936 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINCTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 
Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Spemker.  the  Wash- 
ington State  Legtslature  has  passed  Sen- 
ate Joint  Memorial  23. 

This  memorial  calls  upon  the  Congress 
to  take  proper  action  to  implement  the 
Intent  of  the  Merchajit  Marine  Act  of 
1936  so  as  to  reestablish  the  United  States 
as  a  leading  maritime  power. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  full  text  of  the 
legislature's  memorial.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  full  text  printed 
hereafter. 
It  reads; 

SuiATS  Joint  Mkmosial  23 
To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pre*t- 
dent  of  the   United  Statet.  and  to  the 
Pretident  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Repre9entattve$.  to  the 
Senate  and  Hou»e  of  Repretentativea  of 
the  United  States,  in  Con^ets  Assembled. 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 
We.   Tour   M«inorlftlUt«.    tha   Senate   and 
the  House  at  Repreeenutivea  of  the  Stete  of 
WaAhlDgton.  in  legUlfttlve  seealon  ksoetnbled, 
respectfully   represent   &ad   petition  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  lOStf 
seU  forth  the  Intent  of  oongress  thmt  tha 
United  States  shall  have  an  American  flag 
ship  merchant  fle«t  capable  of  carrying  a 
subct&nttal  portion  of  our  water-borne  oom- 
merce  and  of  serving  ss  a  naval  or  military 
auxiliary  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency; and 

Whereas.  Despite  the  Intent  of  the  1B36 
Act,  our  American  flag  merchant  marine  has 
continued  to  decline  in  numbers  of  ships, 
and  In  terms  of  the  percentage  of  our  cargo 
carried  by  these  vessels;  and 

Whereas.  ThU  decline  Is  most  sUlklngly 
demonstrated  In  the  current  Vict  Nam  emn*- 
gency  In  which,  as  a  result  of  Increased  ship- 
ping needs,  our  government  has  turned  to 
foreign  Bag  ships,  not  only  to  fulfill  Its  oom- 
merctal  commitment,  but  to  carry  mUltory 
cargoes  as  well:  and 

Whereas,  The  United  SUtes  Is  now  carrying 
about  elgbt  percent  of  our  importe  and  ex- 
ports In  American  flag  ships  and  holds  the 
fourteenth  place  In  new  ahlpbulldlng  among 
nations  of  the  world;  and  currently  Rutsla 
has  five  hundred  sixteen  vessels  under  con- 
struction whUe  the  tTnlted  States  has  but 
forty-nine; 

Now,  therefore.  Tour  Memorialists  respect- 
fully pray  that  the  oongress  of  the  United 
Stetes  take  proper  action  necessary  to  Imple- 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

ow  lUKHxaoTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apra  3,  19S7 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  weeks 
ago  the  Postmaster  General  suggcated 
the  conversion  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment from  the  Cabinet  level  Into  a  non- 
profit Government  corporation.  Need- 
less to  say.  this  most  worthwhile  and 
bold  proposal  has  captured  the  Nation's 
Interest  and  imagination.  I  salute  Post- 
master General  O'Brien's  proposal  and 
feel  certain  that  this  will  be  a  giant  step 
toward  Government  efficiency. 

I  commend  the  Sunday.  AprU  9.  New 
York  Times  article  for  your  reading : 

PoaTMAffTlB  O'BSIKM'S  BXO  MOKCT   OBDa 

(By  Marjone  Hunter) 
Washinotow — A  sandy-haired  Irishman 
■tartlod  the  nation  last  week  by  suggssUng 
that  the  more  than  century-old  marrlags  be- 
tween poUUcs  and  postal  affairs  be  ended  In 
divorce. 

Lawrence  Prancls  O^nen  spoke  aa  an  in- 
timate friend  of  both  parUes  to  the  divorce 
he  advocated.  He  is  PoatmasteT  General. 
And  he  U  the  undisputed  champion  poUilcal 
organlxer  of  the  IMO's.  a  principal  architect 
of  campaigns  that  put  John  P.  Kennedy  in 
the  White  House  and  later  kept  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  there. 

Because  of  vsst  patronage  reaching  Into 
virtually  every  nook  of  the  nation,  the  Job  of 
P^Mtmaster  General  has  been  regarded  down 
through  the  yean  as  a  poUtlclan'i  dream. 

Generations  of  Americans  have  smiled 
knowingly  ss  Presidents  reached  Into  the 
ranks  of  their  political  advisers  to  pluck  out 
men  to  preelde  over  the  postal  empire  with 
one  hand  and  party  fortunea  with  the  other, 
PrankJln  D.  Roosevelt  had  his  Jim  Parley. 
Harry  Truman  had  his  Bob  Hannegan.  And 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  Is  lArry  O'Brien. 

In  dK^plng  his  bombebeU  last  week.  Larry 
03rten  seemed  to  be  sayUig  that  what  once 
was  considered  a  politician's  dream  has  now 
turned  Into  a  nightmare. 

If  America  Is  ever  to  have  a  truly  efficient 
poatal  service,  he  said,  the  Post  Office  Depan- 
menc  must  be  dropped  from  the  President  IB 
Cabinet  and  replaced  by  a  nonprofit  Govern- 
ment corporation  run  by  a  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  03rlen  offered  only  a  skel<^hy  outline 
of  what  he  had  In  mind.  He  aald  the  board 
of  directors — he  mentioned  no  specific  num- 
ber of  members^— ehould  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  Congress.  He 
proposed  that  the  board,  tn  turn,  choose  a 
professional  executive  to  manage  postal 
affairs. 

One  advantage  of  having  a  corporation 
would  be  that  It  could  Issue  bonds  to  obteln 
money  for  new  postal  faculties.  Mr  O'Brien 
•aid. 

The  O'Brien  suggestion  was  viewed  by 
many  as  a  move  to  pressure  Congress  Into 
giving  adequate  funds  to  cure  a  mass  of 
growing  postal  Ills,  such  as  the  pile-up  of  10 
mUUon  pleoes  of  mall  in  Chicago  last  faU 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  Just 
this  month  pared  his  postal  budget  by  9100 
million.  And  there  li  some  coolness  on  Capi- 
tol HIU  to  the  postal  rate  Increases  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  last  week.  In  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  Mr.  Johnson  asked  a  one- 
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cent   Increase    for    tlrst-claas    maU   and    in- 
creases of  ao  to  80  per  cent  on  second  and 

third-class  mall. 

But  the  Postmaster  General's  oloeest 
friends  tnal«t  that  he  is  deadly  serious  about 
aboduhlng  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
his  own  Job  with  It.  President  Johnson, 
says  Mr.  O-Brlen,  thinks  the  Idea  Is  "worthy 
of  intensive  study." 

Because  he  Is  still  the  President's  chief 
leglslaUve  strategist,  in  addlUon  to  Poet- 
masler  General.  Mr.  O'Brien  carefully  avoided 
pointing  an  accijalng  Angu*  at  the  present 
Congress.  He  merely  spoke  of  the  "restric- 
tive Jungle  of  legislation  and  custom  that 
has  grown  up  around  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment" since  It  gained  Cabinet  status 
138  yean  ago  imder  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son. 

A  Postmaster  General  has  no  control  over 
his  department's  workload  (about  80  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall  tbl*  year),  the  amount 
of  revenue  taken  In.  salary  scales  for  his 
700.000  employee*,  the  physical  facilities  that 
house  poetal  operations,  or  the  amount  of 
postal  defldt  (an  estimated  •lJ2-bllllon  this 
year). 

"My  area  of  'no  control'."  Mr.  O'Brien  ob- 
served wryly.  "1«  almost  unlimited." 

COMGBCaSIONAI.    CONTaOL 

The  oontrol  reste  In  Congress,  which  sete 
rates  and  salaries,  appropriates  funds  to 
make  up  defldtt.  and.  to  a  large  extent,  de- 
termines who  will  get  the  most  sought-after 
Jobs  Df  pcetmaster  and  rural  letter  carrier. 

There  are  signs  that  Congress  may  be 
more  receptive  to  the  O'Brien  Idea  than 
many  might  think.  The  Senate  Just  re- 
cently passed  a  Congreastonal  reorganlBa- 
Uon  bill  that  would  divest  Congress  and 
political  parUee  of  any  role  In  selection  of 
postmasters. 

IVx).  many  members  of  Congress  say  they 
would  welcome  relief  from  the  biennial  head- 
ache produced  by  poatal  unions  lobbying 
Joe  aalary  Increases.  Under  the  O'Brien 
plan,  the  unions  presumably  would  deal 
with  the  corporation'*  board  of  directors. 

Many  lawmakers  no  longer  consider  the 
postal  operaUon  the  political  bonanza  that 
It  once  was.  Only  aO  years  or  »o  ago.  selec- 
tion of  postmasters  was  the  cream  of  po- 
UUcal  patronage-  In  those  days,  postmas- 
ters were  the  poUUcal  town  squires,  particu- 
larly In  small  towns  where  everyone  gath- 
ered at  post  offices  to  gosdp  and  discuss 
poll  ties. 

But  In  the  late  1930's.  postmasters  and 
nu^  letter  carriers  were  brought  unOar  the 
Hatch  Act  which  prohlWU  them  from  tak- 
ing part  In  open  political  activity.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  political  party  in 
power  still  choose  postmasters  and  rural 
letter  carrier*  for  their  dlatrtcts,  but  In 
doing  so,  they  frequently  make  political  ene- 
mies of  those  they  do  not  choose  and  lose 
allies  of  those  whom  they  do. 


Gibraltar  Called  Threat  to  Earopeaa  Uaity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotrrH  caxolims 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  13.  1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
Incisive  article  concerning  the  island  of 
Gibraltar  and  its  threat  to  the  unity  of 
the  free  forces  of  Europe  because  of  the 
conflict  between  Spain  and  England. 
The  article  was  written  by  Brig.  Gen. 
J.  D.  Hittle,  U-8.  Marine  Corps,  retired, 
Director  of  National  Security  and  For- 
eign Affairs,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


for  the  Copley  News  Service  and  It  ap- 
peared In  the  San  plego  Union.  Th« 
San  Diego  Union  Is.  of  course,  one  of  the 
outct^iding  newspapers  In  the  Natlwi. 
served  by  one  of  the  outstanding  new 
services  in  the  Nation— the  Copley  News 
Service — and  the  article  was  written  by 
one  of  the  keenest  military  analysts  in 
the  Nation  today. 

I  recommend  that  It  be  read  by  all  per- 
sons who  are  concemfed  about  the  future 
of  Europe : 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Mar.  36.  IM?] 
OxBBALTaa  Calls)  TBxaaT  to  BnaoPXAM 
tfNtrr 
(By  Brig.  Oen.  James  D.  Hittle,  USMC  (ret,) ) 
Gibraltar,  long  a  keystone  in  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe,  rapidly  Is  becoming  the 
rock  on  which  EuTC^>ean  unity  could  founder. 
England,   an   Island,  and  Spain,  a  penin- 
sula, are  pecxillarly  sensitive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  seas.     Strategically,  as  well  as 
culturally,  they  are  Atlantic- minded. 

It  Is  this  westward  and  seaward  orienta- 
tion of  England  and  Spain  that  makes  the 
defense  of  the  United  Stetes  and  the  Ameri- 
cas inseparable  from  the  AUantlc.  The  de- 
fense of  ths  Atlantic  Is  inseparable  from 
England  and  Spain. 

Gibraltar,  in  turn  Is  vital  to  the  defense  oC 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world  and  the 
AUantlc  area.  This  rugged  rock  llteraUy  and 
flguraUvely  Is  the  sentry  at  the  world's  most 
strategic   straits. 

The  unfortunate  but  Inescapable  fact  Is 
that  the  argument  over  Gibraltar  Is  reach- 
ing potentially  catastrophic  pr<q>ortlons. 

Aocordlng  to  knowledgeable  European 
sources,  here  are  the  basic  polnU  c4  the  Is- 
sue between  Spain  and  England: 

England  took  Gibraltar  under  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  In  1713.  Through 
the  centuries  Gibraltar  has  become  a  symbol 
of  British  power  where  ths  Mediterranean 
and  AUantlc  meet. 

Spain,  however,  claims  ultimate  soven-- 
elgnty  over  the  rock  reste  with  Spain,  not 
England.  To  back  up  thU  position.  Spanish 
International  lawyers  point  to  the  provision 
of  the  Utrecht  treaty  providing  that  If  Eng- 
land leaves  Gibraltar,  it  would  revert  to 
Spanish  rule  If  ^>aln  so  desired. 

With  England  maintaining  only  a  token 
naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
pulling  orut  of  such  key  bastions  as  Aden 
and  MalU  along  the  old  "lifeline  of  Bxiplre." 
Spain  Is  worried  about  the  long-range  dan- 
gers o*  a  British  withdrawal  from  Gibraltar. 
Tlie  Franco  government  obviously  does 
not  want  Spain  to  be  faced  In  Gibraltar  with 
the  kind  of  turmoil  that  has  taken  place  in 
Aden  and  Malte.  Considering  what  has 
happened  there  as  a  result  of  Britain's 
poUcy  of  strategic  contraction,  Spanish  con- 
cern Is  understandable. 

Eurx>pean  elements  who  would  like  to  break 
up  U,8.  defensive  cooperation  with  Britain 
and  Spain  are  exploiting  the  Gibraltar  Issue 
to  our  detriment. 

Source*  close  to  the  Spanish  government 
say  Spain  Is  not  trying  to  oust  England 
from  the  Bock.  They  soy  what  Spain  wants 
Is  recognition  of  her  sovereignty.  Spanish 
participation  in  administration  of  the  area, 
and  assurance  of  return  of  Glbraltor  to 
Spain's  control  If  the  British  pull  out.  These 
sourcee  also  stress  that  Spain  Is  prepared  to 
agree  to  continuation  of  British  military  use 
of  the  t>ase. 

An  arrangement  similar  to  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Panamanian  government  has 
been  suggested.  This  would  provide  for  fly- 
ing the  Spanish  flag  beelde  the  Union  Jack 
on  Gibraltar. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  go  far,  aay 
the  Spanish.  In  "decolonizing"  Gibraltar. 
That  Rock  is  the  last  colony  in  continental 
Europe  and  Is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  a  re- 
surgent Spain. 


England,  on  the  other  band,  with  her  vast 
investment  and  the  prestige  Involved,  shows 
no  Inclination  to  dUute  her  control  of  the 
Rock. 

Trying  to  reeolTe  an  argument  between 
one's  friends  Is  an  unenviable  task.  How- 
ever, unless  the  United  Sutee  takes  the 
diplomatic  InltlaUve  in  seeking  a  settieroent 
of  the  Gibraltar  issue.  It  could  easily  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  cooperaUon  that  must 
exist  between  us  and  our  allies. 


Slum  Kidi'  Hope  Ccnten  ob  Natioul 
Teachers  Cwpt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    HZMMXSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  12.  1967 

Mr.  FRASEH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
days  when  Congress  is  considering  the 
future  of  the  Teachers  Corps.  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  we  remember  the  good  that  we 
do  ourselves  when  we  send  enthusiastic 
young  teachers  Into  our  slum  schools. 
We  give  hope  to  children  who  have  lit- 
tle. We  give  inspiration  and  example 
to  the  other  teachers  there.  We  buy 
these  priceless  human  qualities  for  very 
little  when  we  support  the  local  Teacher 
Corps  programs. 

This  week's  New  Republic  comments 
on  this  hope,  which  NTC  encourages.  In 
the  following  article : 

Slum  Kms*  Hope 
( By  Caryl  Ferber  and  Steve  Saler) 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  been  lavishly 
praised  by  such  disparate  personalities  as 
Mayor  John  Undsay.  WllUam  Randolph 
Hearst  III  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Gentry,  Ark.,  public  schools  who  calls  It  "one 
of  the  very  beet  of  all  the  new  programs  In 
education."  If  popular  acclaim  and  local  ac- 
ceptance were  the  measure  of  Its  congres- 
sional prospects,  the  Corps  would  be  a  ahoo- 
In.  Yet  It  Is  fighting  for  lU  life  In  the  90th 
Congress,  which  supports  those  In  the  edu- 
caUonal  establishment  who  howl  "federal 
control."  The  educational  estebUshment  out 
In  the  field  Isn't  bowling.  Out  where  ths 
Teacher  Corps  operates,  they  like  It.  The 
National  Education  Assodatloo  likes  It.  So 
what's  the  trouble? 

It  begins  with  the  Defense  budget.  George 
Mahon.  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  knows  hs  has  to  hand  out 
•7a  billion  for  Vietnam  and  Is  looking  for 
domestic  programs  he  can  trim.  Easiest  to 
trim  are  programs  that  lack  broad  coogrea 
slonal  support  because  they  put  federal  dol- 
lars into  a  limited  number  of  congressional 
districts.  Congressmen  whose  dlstncu  in- 
clude Teacher  Corps  programs  receive  vol- 
umes of  mall  urging  Ite  support,  but  fewer 
than  25  percent  of  oongreaslonal  districts 
have  Teacher  Corps  projecte.  One  Admlnls- 
traUon  official  says.  "There  Is  a  predlsposl- 
Uon  to  hit  LBJ  In  the  groin  and  the  Teacher 
Corps  1  which  the  President  rammed  down 
Congress'  gullet  tn  1M6)  seems  like  a  good 
way  to  do  It." 

The  Republican  leadership  In  the  House 
has  promised  not  to  maka  the  Corps  s  parti- 
san Issue.  But  Influential  represeotetlves 
like  Albert  Qule  of  Minnesota  and  Charles 
Ooodell  or  New  York  say  the  concept  of  a 
"special  elite"  or  "eelect  corps"  troubles 
them.  Edith  Green,  an  ez-teacber  and  chair- 
man of  the  higher  ed ucatton  subcommit- 
tee, worries  that  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  com- 
peting with  regular  teacher  training.  She 
argues  that  "the  Teacher  Corps  Is  only  a 
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drop  In  the  bucket."  that  there  Is  &  hole 

In  til*  bottom  of  the  bucket,  uid  It  la  toftk- 
iBf  raster  th&n  it  la  bHns  filled.  Conse- 
quently, abe  tavora  loaaslve  geDeral  ftld — 
though  aJl  experience  Indicates  that  gen- 
eral aid.  given  preeeot  fund  llmltauons, 
would  only  relnrorce  ezlattng  Inequities  In 
the  middle-class  oriented  American  public 
aclTOol  system,  and  do  nothing  to  remedy  the 
desperate  ihortage  of  teschera  In  alum 
schools. 

It  la  an  unpleasant  fact  that  ov«r  a  fifth  of 
the  nation's  school  children  attend  schools 
that — because  of  rural  Isolation  and  Inac- 
cessibility, or  ghetto- bred  despair — cannot 
attract  or  hold  weil-quallfled  teachers.  These 
schools  are  often  the  last  resort  of  teachers 
unemployable  elsewhexe.  or  for  the  un- 
traineo.,  mtddie-aged  housewife  who  thinks 
she  -mlghl  Uke  to  try  teaching."  A  quick 
check  of  atafl  rolls  at  lucb  achoola  shows  an 
astonishingly  high  percentage  of  teaching 
slots  filled  by  people  who  are  not  certified. 
have  no  prior  educational  training,  and  no 
experience  In  working  with  slum  children. 
Often,  principals  can't  even  get  them:  Phila- 
delphia has  11  percent  stafT  vacanclec.  in  alum 
schools  the  vacancy  rale  la  almost  twice  as 
high— ao  percent.  When  a  t«mporary  teacher 
works  up  the  aenlorlty  ladder,  she  commonly 
requests  an  ImmMUte  tranafer  to  a  nice  sub* 
tirban  school.  In  San  Diego.  Superintendent 
Dalllard  issued  a  apectat  call  for  experienced 
teachcra  to  serve  in  the  slum  achools.  When 
he  added  up  the  resulting  requests  for  trans- 
fers he  found  five  times  as  many  asking  "out" 
«•  volunteered  to  go  in. 

Uoney  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  answer.  Pri- 
vate schools  with  the  lowest  pay  scales  In  the 
profession  always  hsve  more  applicants  than 
Jobs  Salaries  in  inner-city  schools  are  often 
higher  than  in  luburban  achools.  One  major 
city  system  (Boston)  even  offered  spe«^ 
"combat  pay" — a  (1.200  a  year  bonus— for 
teschera  who  would  take  on  the  tough  Job  of 
trying  to  reach  and  teach  core-city  kids. 
Teachers  rejected  the  offer. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  the  Innovative  feder- 
al answer  to  this  problem.  It  proposes  to 
exploit  the  youthful  dedication  that  has 
made  programs  Uke  the  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  ao  successful,  and  to  apply  their  elan 
and  esprit  to  the  nation's  most  dismal  ciaas- 
rootns.  As  hew  Secretary  John  Gardner 
said.  ~.  .  .  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  Idea 
of  a  Corps.  In  the  Idea  that  young  people  who 
want  to  aerve  their  country  can  entlat  for  a 
couple  of  years  of  hard  service." 

Paradoxically,  the  drawing  power  of  this 
natlonsl-serrloe  concept  has  become  one  of 
the  central  Issues  In  the  Teacher  Corps  de- 
bate. Experienced  Congresswatchers  tend 
to  agree  that  national  recrultnaent  Is  the 
key  to  the  program"!  future.  Teacher  Corps 
supporters  arc  divided  on  their  willingness  to 
compromise  on  thla  issue.  Congressman 
James  Scheuer  of  New-  York  says.  "Political 
expediency  Is  one  thing  and  I  know  how  to 
compromse.  but  If  It  cuts  the  heart  out  of 
the  program,  you  have  to  make  the  tough 
decision — is  the  program  worth  having  with 
ItR  guts  gone," 

8y  any  budgetary  standard  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  Is  piddling.  The  work-study 
teacher  training  program  began  this  year 
with  EM  untversitlea  as  training  Institutions, 
and  111  school  systems  hosting  teams  of 
three  to  ten  interns  and  a  team  leader. 
Interns  are  service-oriented  college  grad- 
uat<«.  (preferably  not  education  majors). 
who  are  force-fed  professional  education 
skills  In  a  super -condensed  summer  program. 
then  are  sped  Into  immediate  Internship  In 
the  schools  which  auccessfully  bid  for  their 
services.  Tbey  work  an  averag«  of  four 
days  a  week  In  their  assigned  schools;  spend 
one  day  a  week  on  campus,  taking  graduate 
education  and  sociologically  oriented  course 
work  which  will  earn  them  a  liaster's  de- 
gree In  two  years. 

The  training  of  1.2^  Teacher  Corpsmen 
cost  the  federal  government  a  total  of  gSJI 
million    In    fiscal  IMfl.     After    gaspinf   for 


breath  for  four  months  into  fiscal  1967,  a 
congressional  conference  committee  restored 
the  •?  5  million  that  the  House  bad  cut  out. 
This  enabled  the  Corps  to  function  through 
the  current  school  year.  This  sum  dees  not 
allow  any  new  recultment,  nor  does  It  sup- 
port interns  past  this  June  30. 

Currently  before  Congress  Is  a  supple- 
mental approprtstloo  request  of  •12£  mil- 
lion, which  would  allow  present  Corpsmen 
to  finish  one  complete  year  of  service,  and 
would  pay  for  summer  training  for  a  new 
group  of  2.600  recnilU.  Also  up  for  congres- 
sional consideration  Is  a  request  for  new  au- 
thorization of  oe,  million  which  will  put  all 
3.000  Teacher  Corpsmen  In  the  nation's 
neediest  clsssroonu  during  the  1967-68  school 
year.  The  new  dollars  would  cover  In-serv- 
Ica  training  as  well  as  provide  salaries  for 
team  leaders  and  stipends  for  Interns,  and 
would  start  another  fresh  group  of  Interns 
training  in  the  summer  of  1968.  bringing 
the  total  number  of  Corpsmen  to  5.500  when 
the  1966  school  year  begins— a  number  that 
a  recent  NEA  survey  Indicates  will  hardly 
meet  the  present  requests  for  Corpsmen 
from  schools  around  the  nation. 

Legislatively,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  been 
called  a  "plimfiber's  nightmare"  and  It  prom- 
ises to  get  even  worse  If  federal  authority 
Is  split-  batween  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  as  the  current  disposi- 
tion of  the  House  requires.  However,  opti- 
mists hope  the  Senate  will  put  the  Teacher 
Corps  back  together  again.  Other  changes 
proposed  by  the  Administration  will  prob- 
ably stick.  For  Instance,  interns,  who  dur- 
ing the  first  year  were  paid  at  the  salary 
level  of  the  beginning  teacher  In  the  district 
In  which  they  worked  will  next  year  be  paid 
a  stipend  corresponding  to  that  of  Federal 
Graduate  P^llowahlps — %16  a  week  plus  615 
a  week  per  dependent  or  the  lowest  salary 
scale,  whichever  la  less.  Other  Administra- 
tion propcaals  thla  year  stress  the  hiring, 
firing,  and  reassignment  authority  of  the  lo- 
cal school  systems — formallsatlon  9n  paper 
of  what  has  been  Teacher  Corps  practice  all 
along. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  not  a  program,  but 
a  series  of  local  programs,  says  Its  director. 
Richard  Graham,  aged  46  and  a  former  Peace 
Corps  project  director  In  Tunisia.  Graham 
concedes  that  the  (Torpa  therefore  has  prob- 
lems. In  Chicago  the  program  has  suffered 
from  lack  of  vigorous  local  direction;  but 
in  Los  Angeles  County  It  is  a  teacher-train- 
ing model.  In  Boston  a  cynical  school  ad- 
ministration has  rendered  the  program  In- 
effectual, but  in  the  remote  moiuitalna  of 
western  North  Carolina.  It  has  been  out- 
standing. 

Urs.  Johnson  visited  North  Carolina  last 
month,  to  see  how  the  Corps  was  doing  and 
to  draw  attention  to  its  achievement.  Can- 
ada Township's  school  principal  told  her  that 
without  the  Teachers  Corps,  "Otir  education 
program  will  be  set  back  10  or  1&  years." 

Each  day  the  Corps'  future  remains  In 
doubt,  planning  becomes  more  difficult. 
Universities  that  want  to  commit  faculty 
for  summer  training  programs;  school  dis- 
tricts trying  to  plan  staff  assignments  for 
next  year:  Interns  unsure  of  their  future: 
all  await  the  will  of  Congress. 


CoBBtitBtMBal  Rok  vf  CoBfrcts  WiA 
Respect  to  Anned  Forcei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUT 

or  wa^hinOton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22, 1967 

iiT.  PQ1.T.     Mr.  Speftker.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  recently  President  Johnson 


complained  that  Congress  waa  Interfer- 
ing with  his  function  as  Commander  in 

Chief. 

A  distinguished  constitutional  author- 
ity, Alfred  J.  Schweppe.  not«d  this  com- 
plaint OS  reported  In  a  Seattle  newspaper 
and  wrote  me,  saylne  tfTat  Mr.  Johnson 
Is  unaware  of  the  constitutional  role  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Schweppe  pointed  out 
that  in  the  treat  case  of  Ex  parte  Quirin, 
317  VS.  1.  25-56.  the  Supreme  Court, 
speaking  through  Chief  Justice  Stone- 
Roberts.  Black.  Reed,  Frankfurter,  Doug- 
las, Byrnes,  and  Jackson  concurring,  and 
Murphy  taking  no  partr— pointed  out  the 
great  power  of  Congress  in  miiiUry  mat- 
ters, twth  under  specific  constitutional 
grants  and  under  the  general  'necessary 
and  proper"  clause. 

The  pertinent  quotation  from  that  de- 
cision, tocether  with  a  supplementary 
comment  of  Mr.  Schweppe.  follows: 

Exccarra  Pbom  Bx  Pssts  Qoouxt.  817  *UB.  1. 

3&-se 

Congress  and  the  President,  like  the  courts, 
possess  no  power  not  derived  from  the  Con- 
fitltuLlon.  But  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Constitution,  as  declared  by  lu  preamble. 
is  to  "provide  for  the  common  defence."  As 
a  means  to  that  end,  the  Constitution  gives 
to  Confess  the  power  to  "provide  for  the 
common  Defence,"  Art.  I.  {  fl.  cl.  1:  "To  raise 
and  support  Annies,"  "To  provide  and  main- 
tain a  Navy,"  Art.  I,  I  8.  cl.  13.  13;  and  "To 
make  Rules  for  the  Oovemment  and  Regu- 
lation of  the  land  and  naval  Forces."  Art.  t, 
I  B,  cl.  14.  Congress  Is  given  authority  "To 
declare  War.  grant  Letters  of  Uarque  and 
Reprisal,  snd  make  Rules  concerning  Cap- 
tures on  Land  and  Water."  Art.  I.  I  8.  cl.  11; 
and  "To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Fel- 
onies committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  Of- 
fences against  the  Law  of  Nations,"  Art.  I. 
I  8.  cl.  10.  And  flnally,  the  Constitution 
authorizes  Congress  "To  make  alt  Laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all 
other  Powers  vested  by  thla  Constitution  In 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  Department  or  OfBcer  thereof."  Art.  I. 
S  6,  cl.  18. 

The  constitution  confers  on  the  President 
the  "executive  Power."  Art.  11,  I  X.  cl.  1.  and 
Imposes  on  him  the  duty  to  "take  Care  that 
the  Laws  be  faltbfuUy  executed."  Art.  n.  i  3. 
It  makes  him  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Art.  11.  I  2,  cl.  1.  and  em- 
powers him  to  appoint  and  commission  ofll- 
cera  of  the  United  States.    Art.  n.  f  3,  cl.  1- 

The  Constitution  thus  invests  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  with  the  power 
to  vafre  iror  ^hich  Congress  has  declared, 
and  to  carr)  into  effect  all  latca  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  conduct  of  trar  and  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  all  Utwa  defining  and  punishing 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  including 
those  which  pertain  to  the  conduct  of  war. 
i  Emphasis  Supplied) 

Tbus.  contrary  to  the  common  assumption. 
even  the  Commander  In  Chief  function  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  being  "purely  military"  and 
otherwise  under  the  direction  of  Congress 
except  In  the  case  of  legislation  that  "Inter- 
feres with  the  command  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  conduct  of  campaigns",  rieming  v. 
Page.  D  How.  603.  015  (1860):  Ex  parte  Milli- 
fran.4  WaU.  3.  139  (1886).5CceI  Seizure  Casen. 
343  U.3.  S79.  644-4  (1963).  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son concurring. 

In  his  dissent  In  Mvers  v.  V.S..  373  tI.S.  52. 
347  (1926),  Mr.  Justice  Brandela  said: 

"The  end  to  which  the  President's  efforu 
are  to  be  directed  Is  .  .  .  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions made  therefor  by  Congress." 

The  point  was  succinctly  put  by  Ur.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  in  hia  concurring  opinion  In  the 
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Steel  Seizure  Cases.  348  UB.  579,  6SS.  In  the 
following  words: 

"But.  as  Mr.  Justice  Black  and  Mr.  JusCloa 
Frankfurter  point  out,  the  power  to  execute 
the  laioa  starta  and  ends  with  the  lew*  CVm- 
gress  has  enacted."     {Italics   auppUed.] 

in  the  Steel  Seieure  Cases.  343  VJ&.  679, 
5i3-4.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  said: 

"The  Constitution  expressly  places  In  Con- 
gress power  to  raise  and  support  Annies  and 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy.  (Emphasis 
luppUed.)  This  certainly  lays  upon  Congreas 
primary  reaponslbUlty  for  supplying  the 
anned  forces.  Congress  alone  controls  the 
raising  of  revenues  and  their  appropriation 
And  may  determine  in  what  manner  and  by 
what  means  they  shall  be  spent  for  mUltary 
and  naval  procurement.  I  suppose  no  on 
would  doubt  that  Congress  can  take  over  war 
aupply  as  a  Government  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Congress  sees  At  to  rely  on 
free  private  enterprise  collectively  bargaining 
with  free  labor  for  support  and  maintenance 
of  our  armed  forces,  can  the  Executive,  be- 
cause of  lawful  disagreements  incidental  to 
that  proc^«.  seize  the  facility  for  operation 
upon    Oovemment-lmposed   terms." 

"There  are  Indications  that  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  contemplate  that  the  title  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  arid  Nary  will 
constitute  him  also  Comjnander  in  Chief  of 
the  country,  Its  Ihdustrles  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. He  has  no  monopoly  of  war  powers. 
whatever  tbey  are-  While  Congress  cannot 
deprive  the  President  of  the  command  of  the 
army  and  navy,  only  Congresa  can  provide 
falm  an  army  and  navy  to  command.  It  Is 
also  empowered  to  make  rules  (or  the  "Gov- 
ernment and  Regulation  of  land  and  naval 
Purees,"  by  which  It  may  to  some  unknown 
extent  Impinge  upon  even  command  tunc- 
Uons." 

The  President  may  not  act  contrary  to  a 
valid  act  of  Congress  passed  under  either 
specific  delegations  or  the  general  delega- 
tion to  pass  all  laws  "necessary  and  proper". 
Art.  X.  I  8.  clause  18. 

Mr.  Justlos  Jackson  further  said  In  the 
same  caae  (p.  636)  that  the  President  may 
not  "act  contrary  to  an  Act  of  Congress." 


The  Z24tfa  AKUTcrtary  of  tbc  ftirtb  of 
ThoiBfti  Jef  er»o« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  Kicw  Toajc 
IN  THE  HOi;SS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Thursday.  AprU  13.  1967 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Tbe  occasion  oT  the  224  th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Thomaa  Jefferson  was 
marked  by  ccpemonles  this  noon  at  the 
National  Jefferson  Memorial  here  In 
Washington.  Our  dlstlneulshed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[  Mr.  Mathias)  ,  delivered  the  com- 
memorative address  at  this  event  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks  Division  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

More  than  two  centuries  after  his 
birth,  we  still  look  to  the  deeds  and  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  innovation, 
leadership,  and  in£lght  into  a  nide  mjige 
of  oonoerru,  both  practical  and  philo- 
sophical. As  the  ei;iltaph  he  wrote  for 
/  himaelf  indicates,  he  wished  to  be  re- 
membered for  three  of  his  many  achieve- 
ments: the  authorship  of  the  Declara- 


tion of  IiKlependenoe  and  t^  Statute  of 
Ylrslnla  for  Religious  FTeedom,  and  tlie 
founding  ol  the  Unlvefalty  of  Virginia. 

It  is  the  last  of  these — education — that 
Mr.  MsrHua  of  Maryland  haa  em- 
phasized in  his  remaiics  today.  Relat- 
ing Jefferson's  belief  that  "no  republic 
can  maintain  Itself  in  strength"  without 
"general  education,  to  enable  every  man 
to  Judge  for  himself  what  will  secure 
or  endanger  his  freedom"  to  the  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  to  higher 
education  today,  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary- 
land makes  a  number  of  pertinent  ob- 
servations on  the  direction  that  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education  is  taking  and 
advances  severaJ  suggestions  for  a  re- 
structuring of  these  programs  and  a  re- 
direction of  their  goals. 

I  think  that  Members  will  find  Mr. 
Mathias  of  Maryland's  address  timely 
and  of  interest  and.  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  am  inserting  It  in  the  Record: 
Aooaxss    BT    CoNoaxsaiCAM     Cbaklxs    McG. 
MATmAS.  Jr.,  MARYI.AND.  Stcth.  *t  Csa»- 
MONiES    Mabkino   tbc  224th    AMNIVKaasBT 
or  THS  BnTB  oe  Thomas  JirraasoN,  J^- 
rxasoN    MkMOXSAl..    AraxL    13,    1967 
As  we  mark  the  224th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  la  not  enough  to 
invoke  his  memory,  praise  bis  eloquence  and 
recall  hts  acta  of  leadership.    Rather,  we  owe 
it  to  him  and  to  ourselves  to  apply  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  statesmanship  in  our  own  time, 
and  to  our  futiure  course. 

In  considering  his  tvachlDgs,  we  have  a 
wealth  of  lessons  from  which  to  choose,  for 
Jefferson  was  a  man  of  constant  commit- 
ments, endless  curiosity  and  wide-ranging 
concerns.  In  narrowing  our  emphasis  today 
toward  the  essenUal  elements  of  bis  great- 
ness, let  US  consult  tlie  final  summary  of  hia 
work,  the  epitaph  which  he  himself  com- 
posed: 

"Here  was  burled  Thomas  Jefferson.  Author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence, of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Preedom.  and  the  Father  of  the  University 
of  Virginia." 

The  fight  to  maintain  our  poUtlcai  Inde- 
pefidence  and  persoiuU  freedom  is  s  constant 
one.  The  battle  to  preserve  religious  Uberty 
is  a  continuing  effort  to  develop  deep  and 
thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  But  perhaps  the  most  immediate 
challenge  today  Is  in  the  field  of  education, 
which  Jefferson  deemed  the  most  essential 
defender  of  democracy. 

"The  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
tyranny."  he  declared,  "would  be  to  Ulunol- 
nate.  as  far  as  practical,  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large."  So  believing,  he  proposed  in 
1777  a  system  of  public  education  for  Virginia 
which  was  revolutionary  in  that  time.  His 
overall  design  embraced  elemcntskry  schools 
In  every  county,  open  to  all  children  with- 
out regard  to  wealth;  a  second  level  of  gen- 
eral schools,  to  provide  training  In  the 
clanics,  history,  philosophy,  and  "politics" 
(political  science):  and  a  final  tmlverslty 
level  of  professional  studies  or  advanced 
technical  and  scientific  training.  While  this 
structure  was  not  achieved  during  his  life- 
time, be  did  live  to  plan  and  auperviae  the 
building  of  the  Univeralty  of  Virginia,  which 
he  had  envisioned  in  IBOO  as  "a  university 
on  a  plan  so  broad  and  liberal  and  modem. 
as  to  be  worth  patronlziag  with  the  public 
support." 

Jefferson  would  bs  gratified  to  see  the 
public  educational  system  whloh  we  now 
possess.  He  would  be  Impressed,  above  all. 
by  the  vast  scop*  of  our  unlveralties  and 
colleges,  which  now  enroll  over  8  mlllloo 
Americans  in  ths  finest  lystem  of  popular 
higher  education  In  ths  wtirld.  Ba  would 
applaud  the  priacipim  at  bo«b  state  and 
Federal  ssststano*  for  higher  sducaUoti.  for 
be  ones  wrote: 


"It  la  hlg^Uy  Interesting  to  our  country, 
and  it  Is  the  duty  of  its  functJonartea.  to 
provlds  that  every  pervon  Ln  It  should  re- 
ceive an  education  proportlooed  to  the  con- 
dition and  pursuits  oC  his  life." 

Today  the  oondlUon  of  aU  our  lives  ts 
vastly  oomplex.  and  our  pursuits  are  increas- 
ingly profaaalonal.  Providing  truly  "propor- 
tionate" ediicatlon  In  this  decade,  in  and  for 
this  free  society,  is  one  of  the  greatest  duties 
and  most  difficult  tasks  ot  our  government. 
Examining  our  present  higher  educational 
system,  Jefferson  would  tw  Intrigued  by  all 
that  the  states  have  done,  and  all  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  tried  to  do  since 
Sputnik  propelled  it.  belatedly.  Into  the  field. 
But  I  wonder  whether  Jefferson  would 
also  be  appalled  by  aotne  of  our  present 
pracUces?  I  wonder  whether  Jefferaon 
would  be  alarmed  by  tlie  growing  doubts  of 
many  educators  about  the  future  of  the 
partoerahip  between  Washington  and  the 
universtUes  of  America. 

Jefferson,  who  so  valued  education  ss  the 
key  to  understanding  and  to  personal  and 
national  progress,  might  question  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  Federal  Investment  not 
in  the  humanltiee,  but  in  the  sciences.  As 
the  President  who  launched  the  first  official 
erpedltlon  to  the  American  West,  he  would 
endorse  our  eipedltlozis  Into  space  and  into 
the  depths  of  tbe  atocn — ^but.  as  a  humanist, 
he  would  wonder  why  we  invest  so  Uttle  in 
the  liberal  arts.  As  a  diplomat  fluent  in 
French,  who  understood  the  Importance  of 
languages,  he  would  ask  why  some  phlUs- 
tlnes  among  us  still  begrudge  even  the  mod- 
est sums  we  alkxxte  to  the  auii^xtrt  of  his- 
tory, literature,  and  languagee. 

As  tbe  architect  of  a  balanced  and  orderly 
educational  plan,  he  would  be  disturbed  by 
tbe  mushrocmlag  of  Federal  categorical 
grants,  which,  by  offering  up  to  60%  of  cost 
for  entrance  into  certain  exotic  programs 
and  fields,  tempt  colleges  and  universities  to 
unbalance  their  earn cula  and  drain  re- 
sources from  more  broadly  useful  orthodox 
academic  interests. 

As  an  advocate  of  consistent  institutional 
growth.  Jefferson  would  be  alarmed  by  the 
project  competition  which,  fed  by  Federal 
fimds.  encourage  the  flight  of  faculty  mem- 
bers from  program  to  program  and  from 
campus  to  campus,  at  the  expense  of  Institu- 
tional stablUty. 

As  one  who  valued  grvatly  ths  arts  of  in- 
struction, be  would  be  distressed  by  tbe 
present  emphasis  on  graduates  fellowships 
and  grants  which  offer  high  premiums  for 
reaearch  and  low  Incentives  for  tbe  most 
talented  Americans  to  tsach. 

As  one  who  studied  without  regard  for 
clocks,  and  know  that  im«Uect\ial  progress 
could  not  be  measured  In  units  of  time,  Jef- 
ferson would  l>e  astounded  at  the  Federal 
auditing  and  accounting  procedures  which 
require  researchers  to  pinpoint  the  number 
of  hours  and  minutee  spent  on  Federally- 
supported  work. 

Finally,  as  one  who  fostered  integrity  in 
every  insutuutm  he  built,  Jefferson  would  be 
concerned  over  the  extent  to  which  all  of 
these  Influences  combined  and  etrengthened 
by  ample  public  funds,  might  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  public  investment  Itself. 
by  eroding  the  self-disclpUne  of  our  univer- 
sities and  altering  the  course  of  our  educa- 
tion in  dlrecaons  mom  responsive  to  tbe 
day-by-day  desires  of  Washington  than  to 
the  long-range  demands  of  our  advancing 
society. 

What  may  appear  to  aoroe  to  be  tbe  alm- 
plc«t  course — ending  Federal  aid — is  now  im- 
possible as  a  practical  matter  and  would.  I 
believe,  ultimately  prove  to  be  tragically  sell- 
d«feattng.  Rather,  we  should  seek  to  ele- 
vate our  programa,  to  lift  our  methods  to  a 
level  oocuAstant  with  our  national  goals,  and 
with  ths  '^road  and  liberal  and  modem' 
higher  aducaOaa  which  Jefferson  sougbt  and 
wblch  wa  aeak  toMli^. 


A 1822 


W«  can  UkM  wwml  linmwttmt*  vtepa. 
Pint,  w*  c&n  mat*  tlM  superrljaati  of  pro- 
fnniB  far  lew  burdensome,  by  dervloptns  re- 
fonwd  procadurw  vhlcb  neo^nlam  the  Bex- 
IblUty  and  croauve  range  eaMziUkl  to  nml 
■BbalaTihlp.  SeooDd.  «e  can  bring  our  mon- 
etarr  invastmcnt  far  mDre  into  balance  wlUi 
our  trrarsll  conoems.  by  Increasing  botb  tlie 
fioUar  amouQta  and  the  propartlona  of  aM 
dCTOtcd  to  general  academic  purpoMs  Includ- 
ing the  hutnaniUes  and  to  the  education  and 
training  of  teachers.  Third,  we  can  expand 
funding  of  the  general  lupport  alrecidy  au- 
thorlSMl. 

Beyond  these  readJnstmenU.  bowerer.  we 
must  rrrlse  our  entire  perspective,  leat  the 
rtiadvely  minor  problems  of  the  past  decade 
bacome  the  major  perils  of  the  Dext.  Tbe 
path  of  wisdom.  1  would  suggest.  Is  the  way 
of  Jefferson  and  an  equally  sensitive  leader 
and  student  of  America.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  waa  Uncoln  who  declared  that  "the  prln- 
dplea  of  JelTenon  are  the  definitions  and 
axioms  of  a  free  society." 

And  It  was  Lincoln  who  In  1803  signed  the 
first  Morrill  Act.  which  spread  higher  educa- 
tKm  SI  irisi  the  country  through  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  This  Act,  a  work  of  vision 
and  Unaglnatlon,  was  a  great  beginning. 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  our  nationwide  system  of  higher 
education.  It  was  a  beginning  to  which,  in 
principle,  we  should  ultimately  return. 

For  It  Is  time.  I  believe,  for  us  to  con- 
sider ways  to  extend  general,  unrestricted,  In- 
stitutional aid  to  all  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, through  broad  grants  of  perhaps 
three  to  five  yeara  In  length,  baaed  on  an 
overall  assessment  of  our  national  needs  and 
goals.  It  Is  tlzne  for  us  to  restore  to  scholars 
the  direction  of  scholarship.  It  Is  time  for 
us  to  rededlcate  oiir  national  resources  not 
to  sncourage  new.  particular  programs  of 
higher  education,  but  rather  to  assist  all 
Institutions  In  thetr  basic,  essential  and  in- 
creaalngly  expensive  task  of  educating  all 
Amstlcaus  to  the  limit  not  of  their  means, 
but  ot  their  abilities. 

I  propose  that  the  academic  community, 
tb«  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  seri- 
ously oonslder  the  creation  of  a  National 
Academic  Commission  to  measure  the  full 
fllmenslons  of  the  talent  and  funds  which 
American  colleges  and  universities  wilt  need 
In  the  coming  decades.  If  they  are  to  meet 
the  great  challenge  of  providing  quality  edu- 
cation for  an  Increasing  quantity  of  stu- 
dents— primarily  for  young  Americans,  but 
not  anUrely  for  Americans,  and  surely  not 
exclusively  for  the  young.  I  propose  that 
this  Council  be  given  a  mandate  to  recom- 
mend permanent  means  of  channeling  Fed- 
eral funds  to  all  our  Institutions  of  higher 
education  through  long-term,  general  grants 
for  constz-uctlon  and  operating  costs,  free 
from  the  direction  of  govenuuent  and  dedi- 
cated only  to  the  advancement  ot  our  aca- 
demic standards. 

Such  a  program  must  of  course  be  devel- 
oped carefully,  so  that  -we  really  serve  our 
educational  system  by  fostering  Its  diversity 
and  preserving  Its  Independence.  Tet  I  am 
convinced  that  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, which  have  given  us  confidence  In 
our  nation,  are  worthy  of  such  a  national 
Investment  and  of  oia*  trust. 

For  If  the  aim  of  our  government  Is  to 
serve  the  people,  we  can  fulfill  this  duty  In 
no  better  way  than  by  serving  our  schools. 
In  so  doing,  we  must  remember  that  It  was 
JetTerson's  Intent,  and  should  be  ours,  not 
simply  to  make  Americans  more  Ut«rate.  but 
to  help  us  become  more  wise,  and  to  instill 
la  each  generation  the  knowledge  and  reason 
which,  above  sU.  he  believed  would  keep  us 
free.  Thomas  Jefferson's  challenge  to  us  Is 
nothing  lees  than  this:  that  we  should  be 
able  to  say  or  our  republic  what  he  wrote  of 
the  Unlveralty  of  Virginia:  that  "this  Insti- 
tution wlU  be  based  on  the  iiUmitable  frea- 
doin  of  the  human  mind.     For  here  we  ara 
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sot  afnld  to  loDow  b^lth  vhamw  it  I 
iMMd.  nor  %o  UAtKVn  any  mWM  mo  kn| 
raaaon  \m  l«lt  tr««  to  oombat  IV 


A  CoutractiTc  VMla«B  Wtck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WUOOHSIM 
IN  THE  BOUSB  6f  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1997 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  too  much  about 
Vietnam  Week — the  wrong  kind  of  Viet- 
nam Week.  This  Is  the  week  during 
which  a  combination  of  hard-core  de- 
spoilers  of  America  and  a  large  number 
of  more  Innocent  but  misled  Americans 
are  providing  a  major  propaganda  victory 
for  those  against  whom  American  men 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  picketing,  the  rioting,  the  rallies,  are 
bolstering  the  enemy's  detenninatlon  to 
escalate  and  extend  the  war. 

It  la  also  clear  that  this  wrong  Viet- 
nam Week  has  been  carefully  organized 
to  attempt  to  create  a  much  greater  im- 
pact than  the  numbers  of  those  involved 
would  otherwise  convey. 

Without  my  knowledge  or  encourag- 
ment,  a  group  of  patriotic  citizens  in  the 
Milwaukee  metropolitan  area,  under  the 
name  of  the  Political  Independence  Com- 
mittee, has  quickly  circulated  petitions 
among  neighbors  and  friends,  with  over 
1.300  signatures  obtained  In  the  period  of 
Just  a  few  days. 

The  heading  of  the  petition  reads  as 
follows : 

We  the  undersigned.  In  order  to  express 
our  sincere  appreciation  and  to  give  evidence 
of  our  loyal  support  of  those  gallant  men 
fighting  and  sacrificing  in  our  war.  do  de- 
clare and  petition  that: 

Because — we  have  an  Infinitesimal  minority 
of  persons  In  our  country  who  by  act  or  deed 
give  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  who  thereby 
gain  excessive  publicity. 

Because — we  have  allies  who  give  us  token 
support  and  have  at  times  aided  directly  and 
indirectly  our  enemies. 

Because — we  recognize -the  major  support 
of  our  enemies  la  provided  by  Russia  and  the 
rest  of  the  Communist  world. 

Because — It  la  apparent  that  the  voice  of 
a  large  majority  of  loyal  Americans  has  not 
been  heard. 

Therelore.  we  petition  and  call  upon  all 
good  Americans  and  particularly  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  responsible  for  our 
course  of  action  to: 

1.  Set  the  course  to  iHn  this  conflict  by 
Assuring  our  men  they  will  lack  nothing  in 
either  tangible  supplies  or  policy  decisions 
thst  they  require  to  pursue  this  war  to  a 
swift  victory. 

3.  fttabllsb  policies  which  wUl  curtail 
completely  all  forms  of  aid  to  imy  country 
that  gives  direct  or  indirect  aid  to  otir 
enemies. 

3.  Rscognlse  Russia  and  all  communist 
countries  ss  participants  in  this  war  and 
cease  all  trade  with  these  countries. 

4.  Take  steps  to  prevent  disloyal  Ameri- 
cans from  giving  aid  and  support  to  our 
enemies. 

Circulators  Included :  Robert  W. 
Houghton.  Arthur  W.  Ubby,  Mrs.  Victor 
Pfleffer.  Blmcr  B.  Woods,  A.  O.  Hcin- 
Tlchs,  Cbartes  C.  Reed,  James  J.  Bctxter. 


Dan  G.  Christiansen.  Henry  W.  Kayser. 
Peter  Bardes,  William  H.  Bowman.  Mrs. 
Harold  P.  Falk.  James  Smith.  Jr..  George 
J.  Ubl.  Jr..  Robert  HuwUer.  Mrs.  R.  T. 
LeTelller.  William  A  Barr,  Charles  W. 
Anderson,  Douglas  H.  S^rt,  Mrs.  June 
Nicholson.  Elizabeth  Blaney.  Philip  B. 
O'Neill.  Josej*  Bressers.  Donald  R. 
Grayson.  James  W.  Shelton,  Alma  A 
Heller.  Mrs.  Mabelle  Wagner.  Robert 
Green.  John  F.  Mayer,  Melvln  C.  Culp. 
Margaret  P.  Bellin.  Jack  E.  Thomas. 
Clayton  Polzin,  Amy  Van  Peitersom.  W. 
R.  Mlndel,  and  H.  Robert  Bergmann. 
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Problems  of  Great  Sodety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  dabo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12.  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Spesktr, 
the  April  8  edKk>a«f  the  Forum,  a  news- 
[wper  pubUahed  In  Fargo -Moorhead. 
N.  Dak. -Minn.,  carried  an  excellent 
analyste  by  Mr.  Don  Oberdorfer.  Chicago 
Dally  News  Service,  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems besetting  the  current  so-called 
"Great  Society." 

The  article  points  out  the  maze  of  red- 
tape,  confusion,  duplications,  and  even 
triplicaitlons.  exlsttiig  in  the  far-flung 
war  on  poverty. 

These  conditions  must  cease,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  must  stop  wasting  the 
taxpayers'  hard-earned  dollars  on  pro- 
grams of  small  merit  and  poor  efficiency 
of  operation. 

Mr.  Olwrdorfer's  article  follows; 

GOVEENISKKTAL   ImnOKSTlON    PLACUINC    OBKaT 
SOCIBTT 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Washucctoh.— President  Johnson's  Oreat 
Society  Is  suffering  from  a  severe  case  of 
governmental  Indigestion. 

Prom  natlonaJ.  state  and  local  levels  come 
reports  of  red  tape,  confusion  and  delays  In 
many  progranxs;  duplication  and  triplication 
of  authority,  and  lurching  starts,  stops  and 
reverses  In   the   How  of  policies   and  money, 

While  some  programs  are  working  well. 
the  President,  senior  members  of  Congress 
and  many  federul  administrators  are  seri- 
ously concerned  about  those  that  are  not. 
Some  state  and  local  officials  are  irate. 

A  survey  In  the  capital  and  In  five  states 
turned  up  an  abundance  of  problems  that 
stand  between  the  alms  of  the  Oreat  Society 
pvograms  and  the  reality  of  acoompllabment 
Some  proposed  solutions  also  came  to  light 

There  was  little  agreement,  though,  about 
where  to  place  the  blame  for  diOcultles. 

That  appears  to  be  almost  as  complicated 
as  the  federal  system  Iteelf.  under  which  aid 
programs  are  channeled  through  the  sepa- 
rate bureaucradea  of  31  federal  departments 
and  Bgencles.  400  regional  and  subreglonal 
federal  ofllcea.  W  state  govemmenta  with 
Innumerable  departments,  3.000  counties. 
IS.OOO  municipalities.  17.000  townships.  35,- 
000  school  districts  and  many  more  special 
units. 

The  Great  Society  programs  enacted  In  the 
last  three  years  bring  to  bear  upon  this 
cosmos  of  governments  106  new  grant-in-aid 
programs — which  nukes  a  total  of  321  In  all. 
Collectively,  they  are  aimed  at  Lmpro\1ng  al- 
most every  aspect  of  American  life.  Including 
low-income  groups,  dtiee.  countryside,  sub- 


urbs. educaUoo.  health,  transportation  and 
culture.  _     ,  ^. 

one  problem  U  the  shMr  pnrfu«l<m— there 
trt  simply  too  many  programs  to  be  grasped 
by  the  ordinary  pnibllc  oOdal  or  layman. 

"There's  so  much  of  It."  says  Vic  Herbert, 
president  of  the  Summit  County  (Ohio) 
board  of  commissioners,  "that  we  reaUy  don't 
know  what  it's  aU  about." 

In  his  endeavor  to  find  out  since  taking 
oAce  early  this  year,  he  has  had  no  help  from 
hU  congressman,  senators  or  hU  governor. 
ge  has  heard  "nothing  from  Waahlngton, 
Kbsolut«ly  nothmg." 

Many  cities  and  states  are  hiring  "consul- 
tants" and  "expedltera"  to  find  out  what^ 
available  and  smooth  the  way.  This  Is  creat- 
ing a  new  group  of  lobbyists  and  proposal 
writers. 

A  Florida  offlclal  worrtes  about  "waking  up 
gome  day  and  finding  that  the  cities  with  tha 
imartest  expediters  have  gotten  aU  of  the 
program  funds." 

Yet  the  need  for  help  is  great.  A  federal 
poverty  wsr  offlclal  in  the  Mldweat  says  can- 
didly, "ifs  almost  Impossible  for  anyone  to 
fet  money  from  us — at  least  without  a  great 
deal  of  delay  and  frustration^ — If  they  dont 
have  professional  help." 

In  B  major  city  like  Detroit,  which  has  been 
successful  In  obtaining  many  millions  In  fed- 
eral aid.  one  city  offlda]  Is  the  "community 
development  coordinator"  In  charge  of  keep- 
ing v.  3.  programs  moving,  another  offlclal 
devotes  himself  to  federal  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  still  another  works  full-time  to  try 
to  discover  how  much  federal  money  the  city 
has  been  given  since  1963,  and  how  much  is 
sUll  being  sought. 

On  any  given  day,  at  least  40  Detroit  dty 
employes  are  working  on  applications  for 
more  federal  funds. 

Once  an  application  goes  In,  many  a  httcb 
can  stUl  arise: 

The  application  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  a  •! 
million  neighborhood  program  grant  was  re- 
jected for  failure  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments—but at  the  time  of  tbfi  deadline  for 
the  appllcaUon,  the  requirements  hadnt 
been  published.  Now  th«  ctty  baa  startad 
o\-er  again. 

Summit  County  (Akron)  ssked  safl.OOO  for 
a  regional  transportation  grant — but  the  ap- 
pUcsUon  was  shunted  from  one  XT.  S.  agency 
to  another,  and  back,  because  Uncle  Sara 
couldn't  decide  which  would  handle  the  pro- 
Snun.  The  slow  shuffle  took  a  year,  and  sttll 
no  grant  has  been  made. 

"Our  prajtct,**  says  a  Miami  offlclal,  "was 
not  approved  because  HUD  (the  U.  8.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development) 
got  40  new  programs  In  the  Interim.  They 
are  just  too  bogged  down  to  handle  what 
they  have." 

"By  the  time  we  found  out  about  the  ones 
where  we  could  qualify,"  says  Jesse  Coe,  the 
public  works  commissioner  of  Lebanon. 
Tenn..  "the  money  was  all  gone.  The  bogs 
St  the  trough  arc  the  ones  that  get  the  slop." 
In  some  cases,  the  national  denumd  for 
funds  far  outstrips  the  money  available. 
This  Is  true  In  federal  aid  to  local  sewer  sys- 
tems, which  Is  the  domain  of  four  separate 
VS.  departmenu  operating  four  separate 
programs  under  four  separate  bills.  (Under 
prodding  from  above,  they  have  drawn  up 
and  signed  a  "treaty"  about  who  will  handle 
what.) 

All  together,  more  than  M  bltUon  in  sewer 
■ystem  "Inquiries"  from  tha  statet  and 
localittee  have  been  received— far  more  than 
could  be  supported. 

By  this  summer,  the  federal  housing  agen- 
cy's sewer-bulldlng  program  will  have  been 
law  for  almost  two  yean,  and  will  have  satis- 
fied about  half  of  the  actual  appUcatlona 
before  it  for  sewer  grants.  More  oocns  pour- 
ing in   every  day. 

Once  an  application  Is  granted  and  tha 
money  made  available,  sotna  olBclals  find 
themselves  saddled  with  burdensome  re- 
porting requlrementa. 


A  Tennessee  school  superintendent  com- 
plains he  U  supposed  to  keep  six  sets  of 
books  to  comply  with  federal  rules.  lAst  year 
he  received  SSSLOOO  In  sight  federal  pro- 
grams, and  spent  117.000  for  a  three-maa 
staff  to  ksep  up  with  dlffenng  rules  aad  ex- 
penses. 

"We  ought  to  have  to  show  where  every 
penny  went,"  he  sUya.  "but  11  certainly 
could  be  simpler."  Poverty  war  reporting  re- 
quirements are  being  raised  now. 

Under  a  new  "management  Information 
program."  local  community  action  agencies 
will  have  to  compile  detailed  sUtisUcs  on  aU 
actlvlUes  and  all  results  by  race,  ags  and 
sex  of  the  particlpanU.  In  a  recent  experi- 
ment, a  typical  city's  quarterly  report  was 
6S  pages  of  detail — compared  with  tour  pages 
monthly  under  the  old  system. 

Probably  the  most  burdensome  paperwork 
of  all  hampers  departments  of  pubUc  welfare, 
which  now  divert  vast  amounu  at  time  from 
helping  the  poor  to  describing.  JusUfylng  and 
allocating  cosu.  According  to  stats  offlcials. 
every  "reform"  has  had  the  effect  oS  locrvas- 
Ing  the  problems. 

"The  other  day  we  got  a  federal  'sliQpllfica- 
tlon'  handbook."  said  Herman  Teatley.  ttie 
Tennessee  state  welfare  director.  "When  we 
got  through  analysing  It,  we  had  four  mora 
forms  than  when  we  began,  and  t\  will  tak* 
one-t-hlrd  more  time." 

Paced  with  this  complaint,  deputy  xindar- 
secretary  Dean  W.  Coston  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment ol  Health.  Education  and  WeUara 
said,  "there  Is  simply  no  excuse  for  that. 
We're  going  to  look  Into  it." 

A  bright  spot  In  all  this  Is  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  these  and  many  other  problems  by  of- 
ficials In  Washington. 

President  Johnson  recently  promised 
studies  and  reforms  of  grant-ln-ald  pro- 
grams, which  he  says  will  quadruple  in 
spending  In  the  next  five  years. 

To  bear  the  woes  of  governors  and  other 
state  functionaries,  he  has  dispatched 
teams  of  U.3.  officials  on  flying  trips  to  state 
capitols.  The  teams  are  headed  by  Johnson's 
liaison  man  with  the  statehousee.  former 
Gov.  Parrls  Bryant  of  Florida. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  chief  expert  on  ths 
Great  Society  growing  pains  Is  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskie,  D-Maine.  whose  subconunlttee  on 
intergovernmental  relations  has  been  prob- 
ing the  problems.  Muskie  says  Mr.  Johnson 
is  determined  to  Improve  the  system. 

"Krst."  says  Muskie,  "the  President  Is 
realist  enough  to  see  that  poor  organisation 
can  klU  these  programs. 

"Second,"  he  adds,  "the  states  and  com- 
munities have  got  to  pick  up  a  major  share 
of  the  many  challenges,  or  the  whols  load 
will  fail  on  the  federal  government.  That 
would  be  an  awesome  thing  to  contemplabe.** 


It  is  quite  evident  from  this  work  that 
Prof.  Halduke  Is  a  very  talented  poet. 
His  poetry  Is  In  the  modem  Idiom,  yet 
It  has  balance,  beauty  of  form,  depth, 
and  tone. 

This  U  the  only  creative  offering  of 
Professor  Halduke  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read,  but  It  Is  clear  from 
this  work  that  he  Is  destined  to  great 
success  as  a  writer  of  verse. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  the 
eminence  the  young  professor  Is  achiev- 
ing with  his  poetry  and  teaching.  New 
England  has  been  the  home  of  many  fine 
poets  In  the  past,  and  some  very  famous 
names  have  been  associated  with  New 
England  poetical  and  literary  works. 

To  this  long  list  In  a  day  not  especially 
noted  for  creative  artistry,  we  can  be 
very  happy  to  add  the  name  of  Robert 
Halduke  and  wish  him  good  luck  and 
great  success. 

The  material  follows: 
"Dufcm  TH»  PLAMF  or  Ha  Laicp" — GaaDNia 

Powr  To  Oivs  BxaDZNO 
"Thi«e  shots  ran  out  to  stir  alaru  in  men 
who  fell  to  earth  to  escape  the  assasln's 
fury. 
"And  the  sun  burned  Infernally  In  the  daaed 
streets,  the  streets  so  soon  subdued 
and  scarlet. 
"And   now    beside   the   Potomac  the   winds 
whisper  his  words  and  dance  the  fiame 
of  bis  lamp. 
"And    the    warmth    from   his   lamp    Is    felt 
around  the  world  and  even  as  far  as 
the  sun  where  there  is  wonder  at  such 
brightness  within  a  November  chlU  " 
OABOHxa — This   poem.    "The    Glow   From 
the  Fire."  was  written  by  Robert  Halduke  and 
is  a  tilbute  to  the  memory  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy.    It  is  contained   In  a  book  of  verse. 
"The  Immense  Design  of  Things." 

It  is  one  of  four  books  of  poetry  written 
by  Halduke,  aaslstant  professor  of  Bngllsh  at 
Mt.  Wachusett  Oomm\inlty  College. 

A  reading  of  original  poems — all  pub- 
lished— ^wUl  be  presented  Monday  evening  by 
Halduke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gardner 
Women's  CoUege  Club  at  Levi  Heywood 
Memorial  library.  The  program  will  begin 
at  a  pjn. 

The  program.  "Word  Pictures  and  Art." 
will  also  conuin  readings  of  poems  by  Bmlly 
Dickinson  and  Robert  Frost.  Halduke  was 
a  1859  recipient  of  the  Rolwrt  Frost  Poetry 
Scholarship. 


Robert  Haidnkc,  Poet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHlUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5. 1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Recoso  I  Include 
therein  a  poem  written  by  a  rising  young 
poet.  Prof.  Robert  Halduke.  Mount  Wa- 
chusett  Community  College.  Gardner, 
Mass.,  In  my  district,  and  a  recent  article 
from  tjie  Worcester  Telegram  outlining 
the  work  of  this  gifted  young  man.  and 
especially  noting  his  poetic  tribute  to  our 
beloved,  late  President  Kermedy. 


A  Gardner  native.  Halduke  Joined  the  col- 
lege faculty  two  years  ago.  He  received  a 
B.A.  degree  in  Fng^'h  from  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity and  his  M.A.  degree  in  literature  frooi 
Mlddlebury  CoUege. 

Halduke's  works  have  received  wide  ac- 
claim. In  1951  he  received  the  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity Poetry  Award.  His  poems  have  been 
read  m  Polish  over  Radio  Free  Europe  and  a 
European  literary  paper,  in  1969,  praised  his 
ablUty. 

"The  Phoenix."  literary  magazine  of  As- 
sumption College,  published  bis  poems  in 
French  in  1963.  His  works  have  appeared 
in  many  anthologies,  including  "^rlng  An- 
thology 1966,"  "National  Poetry  Anthology 
1966"  and  "Anthology  of  American  Poetry 
1965." 

He  has  recently  completed  a  CLfth  ooUec- 
tton  of  his  works,  a  three-act  play  and  a 
series  ot  short  stories. 

carncs 

Bis  works  deal  with  the  Inner  world  of 
man  and  are  suggestive  of  the  completion 
of  the  circle  of  lite. 

Copies  of  his  works  may  be  found  in  the 
Worcester  Free  Public  Ubrary,  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  Heywood  Memorial  Ubrary, 
Gardner,  Suffolk  and  Brown  Unlverslcy  U- 
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4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  ol 
specctiea  conUilntDg  tabular  statementa  to  b« 
publlabed  In  the  Rbco«d  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  PubUc  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p-m.,  to  Uuure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished —Proott  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  ipeeches  will  not  be  fur- 
Dlihed  the  day  the  manuscript  la  received  but 

-no    oi-iiu—    *— win  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 

Carerully  calculated  _poeUc      P««i^>«  .^f^^o  -  7"*^-^,^ ''"« '^^^ 


brarlea   and   the  San   Prandsco  Public   U- 

brarT- 

Poetry  critic  Robert  Roberta  said  of  Hal- 
du^,  "His  poem -portraits  we  often  memo- 
rable from  more  than  a  literary  standpolnta. 
Elncc  he  has  had  more  than  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance with  many  of  his  subjecta. 

"His  craftsmanship  approaches  the  Im- 
peccable and  hl«  rhythm  Is  so  natural  It  often 
•eems  deceptive  and  disguises  his  aatln- 
amooth  style.  Carefully  calcu; 
construcUons  add  buoyancy  to  hU  lyrical 
TlrtucNdty." 


LAWS  AND  RULES  POR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Cods  of  Laws  of  th«  Uitmo  Srans 
Tttlb  44.  Sacnoir  181.  Como«mbiomai. 
Rbcoss;  AMtuMOKtnarT.  bttls,  coMmcia. 
Airo  unwxM.— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing   shall   have   control   of   the   M- 
rmngement   and   style   of   the   Concaaa- 
CKiifAX.  RECORD,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  vertwitUn  re- 
port of  proceedlngi  shall  take  aU  needed 
action  far  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an   Index  of   the  CoKoaMBloitai. 
RacoaD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the  close   thereof. 
(Jan.   la.  1896.  c.  M.   I  13,  38  Stat.  803.) 
TmM  44.  S«cnoH  18ab.  S&hs;   nxuB- 
TmsTtoMS.  MAF8.  DiAOaAMfl- — No  msps,  dia- 
grams, or  lllustraUons  may  t>e  inserted  In 
the  RscoaB  without  the  spproval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  30. 
1B36.  c.   03O.   i  3.   40  SUt.   1548.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
ordtf  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  COKcaxanoxsi.  Rscobd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  fcdlowlng  rules,  to  which  the  attentioD  of 
Senators.  RepreaentaUves.   and  Delegates  la 
respectfully  lnvlt«d: 

1.  Amngement  of  the  daUy  Aecofd.— The 
PubUc  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  ELxcoso  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Rjtcoas  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  tba  PubUc  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  rvpe  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  ihall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  COHC«ss«ONAL  Bicoao,  In  7^ -point  tyi>e; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Uemt>ers  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  RccoKO  shall  be  printed  In  0 14 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  la 
8-potnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
tised  for  emphasis  or  prominence:  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical.  oOclal,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

8.  Actum  of  manuscript. — When  mauu- 
BCTlpt  Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  0  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  tn  the  Rccoao  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
speclfled,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorised  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Racoau  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  Uter  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 


publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  RccosD  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers vrlthout  charge. 

8.  Notation  of  withheUt  remark*. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  tn 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  RscoaD. 

7.  TMrty-4ay  I«in«.— The  PubUc  Printer 
ahall  not  publlah  in  the  Conorkssionai, 
Rbcoso  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 90  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
tU  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correcftonj. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  U  Issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
Uc Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shsll  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Propided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shaU  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

B.  The  Public  Printer  shaU  not  pubUsh  In 
the  CoNoarssioMAi,  Rucoed  the  fuU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  reirart  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reporu. 

10(a),  Appendix  fo  daily  Hecord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  Bouse.  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequenUy 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congses- 
aioNAL  Rbcoso. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  th^  Appendix —Tht  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNGSKSBioNAL  RECORD  Shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  mbnoltted  by  thw 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  snd  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Bouse 
ShaU  foUoW  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
diqated  lead  Item  of  .the  other  Bouse  sppear- 
Ing  In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  m  session,  the  lead  Item  shaU  he  an  ex- 


Unalon  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Houss 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  ext«nslaos 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedl- 
ately  following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  ReporteraJn  the  next  Issue  ot 
the  CoHoaaaaioMAL  Rccoao,  nor  to  Rxcoaoa 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  ihs 
Congress. 

11.  Eitimate  of  cojf .— No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congeissionai.  Recosb 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  U 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  wrlUng  Irom 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  coat  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  wheo 
such  leave  U  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  ol  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  hU  Cabinet,  the  Vies 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  ths 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
ShaU  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congesssiomal 
RicoED  which  la  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

13.  OjJIetal  ReTKwfcrr— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  aU  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  pUce 
In  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCA-nONS  POR  SAL* 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  'the 
Superintendent  ot  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  DC  ,  30402.  st 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  plus  BO  percent;  Prorided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  35  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Intw- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publicatloDs  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ern: ;nt  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  ShaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departments  or  eetabllshment  of  the 
Government  tU.8.  Code,  title  44.  sec  72a. 
Supp.3). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  CoMcaaaaioNAX.  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-Ua.  Bouse  wing,  where  or- 
ders wlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rbcobd  at  tl.&O  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  page*  (minimum 
charge  of  S  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RxcosD  should  be  processed  through  thia 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufDcle&t  to  reimburse  tbe 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greasional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  eredU  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  ace.  l&O.  p. 
1»89). 


Tkt  FoTf  •  ol  Pro|re«i  ExUM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TSHItESSlX 
IM  TH«  SKNATB  OP  TOT  UIOTED  STATES 

Fridat.  AprU  14,  1967 
Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. April  IQ,  1967.  the  Forge  of  Progress 
exblblt  opened  in  the  patio  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  administration 
building. 

For  the  next  2  weeks,  four  low-Income 
rural  people  wUl  demonstrate  Income- 
producing  enterprises  they  are  carrying 
on  in  their  home  States  with  the  help  of 
economic  oportunlty  loans  made  avail- 
able to  them  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Farmers  Home  AdmliJstratlon. 
The  demonstrations  will  Include  furni- 
ture repair,  upholstering,  millinery  work, 
ceramics,  and  woodworking. 

Just  outside  the  entrance  to  the  exhibit 
Is  a  specially  equipped  bus  which  Is  being 
used  by  the  Arkan-sas  extension  service 
as  a  mobile  unit  for  Its  training  pro- 
grams In  rural  areas.  Equipment  abroad 
the  unit  Includes  a  gas  range,  electric 
appliances,  and  a  power  generating  unit, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recow)  an  article  entitled.  "Parmer 
Loans  Paying  Off."  written  by  WauhUlau 
La  Hay,  and  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  ot  April  11.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobb. 
asfoUows: 

"TRAMKs,  You  Oavk  Mi  a  chakcx" — 

P&miiza  Loans  Patinq  Orr  .  .  ■ 

(By  W^iuhUlau  La  Bay) 

•The  cow«  an  giving  milk,  the  crop«  an 
growing  Uke  craxy  and  laat  year  I  made  tieoo 
on  my  woodwork  alone,"  SIgmund  Knepp  of 
Deer  Lodge.  Tenn.,  eald  proudly. 

The  WUl,  raw-boned  Tenneaaean  eUrred  at 
the  opening  ot  the  Agriculture  Department'* 
"Forge  ot  Progreee"  exhibition  yaitctday. 
Secretary  Orvllle  Preemon  nuule  a  apeecb. 
but  when  Mr,  Knepp,  SO,  got  to  work  on  bla 
lathe  and  a  two-colored  wooden  lamp  baae 
•tarted  to  emerge,  it  waa  hla  ahow. 

And  when  he  presented  a  handsome  hand- 
crafted checkerboerd  of  walnut  and  aouth- 
em  pine  to  Mr.  Freeman,  he  ahook  Mr,  Pree- 
man'a  hand  and  aald  simply.  "Thanka.  ytya 
gave  me  a  chance," 

SIgmund  Knepp  la  one  of  the  37,400  men 
and  women  wtio  have  received  economic  op- 
portunity loana  from  the  Department'a 
Parmera  Home  Admlnlatratlon  alnoe  Jan,  1. 
lIMe,  Theae  amall  loana  average  »l»00  and 
total  •81.4  mUUon. 

no   FAIOLT 

Mr,  Knepp'B  loan  waa  for  »1»00,  It  cam* 
thru  In  June,  1966,  when  thlnga  wore  looking 
pretty  black  for  the  Kneppa,  There  are 
•even  o<  ttem— Mr.  and  Mia.  Knepp.  fom 
children  and  Mr.  Knepp'a  mother. 

The  mooay  went  for  two  milk  oowa.  aead 
and  improrement  of  five  acrea  of  pannaatn* 
pasture  plua  woodworking  equipment  and  «»• 


Appendix 

pejirion  of  Mr.  Knepp'i  shop.    He  loved  w 

working  and  felt  he  could  make  his  bobby 
ptty.    He  has. 

The  Knepp  Income  In  1064  was  taiOO;  in 
IBM,  It  was  »4623.  Mr.  Knepp  says  It  will 
be  no  chors  to  pay  off  the  loan  otct  Ita  10- 
year  period.  Interest  Is  four  and  one-elgbtli 
per  cent. 

Such  Agriculture  Department  loans  go  to 
people  whose  income  Is  >3000  or  lees — some- 
time* much  less. 

KUINEO    SSO 

Jesse  B.  Davis,  for  Instance,  earned  Just 
gao  from  his  farm  in  Penola  County,  Tex.. 
In  1M4.  This  year,  thanks  to  a  gZSOO  loan 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  he  upped  his  annual 
Income  to  •1640  and  says  hei  Just  getUng 
started. 

Permin  Arguello.  a  weaver,  who  lives  with 
his  wife  and  two  sons  In  Arrayo  Seco.  N.  Mex., 
managed  to  keep  hU  family  on  »1860  In  1»65. 
A  gasoo  loan  bought  him  supplies,  loom  re- 
pairs and  new  equipment  so  that  in  1W8,  he 
had  increased  his  yearly  income  by  WOOO. 

Vamell  Johnson,  a  5fi-year-old  Etardanelles. 
Ark.,  school  custodian,  waa  having  a  hard 
time  supporting  his  wife  and  two  sons.  He 
got  a  42000  loan  and  went  to  adult  vocation- 
al education  classes  to  learn  shoe  repairing. 
Now  Mr.  Johnson  has  the  only  shoe  repair 
ahop  in  Yell  County  and  is  busy  and  pros- 
perous by  his  former  standards. 

Rosalee  Boge  of  Surry.  Va.,  found  herself 
the  family  bre*dwlhner  at  age  57.  There 
were  no  Social  Security  or  other  pensions  to 
fall  back  on  and  she  miuiaged  to  earn  Just 
g300  doing  general  housework  and  some  iew- 
Ing  in  1965. 

BAT  sosnvcsa 

Mrs.  Bage  enrolled  In  a  hatmaklng  corre- 
spondence course.  When  she  felt  she  could 
make  pretty,  salable  hat*,  she  obtained  an 
economic  opportunity  loan  of  •1730  and 
went  Into  business.  In  IBM.  she  made  »B38 
and  expect*  to  do  much  better  in  19fl7. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PHIM'INO  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  eaecu- 
tlve  dejiartment,  bureau,  board,  or  Independ- 
ent oflice  of  the  Government  lubmlttlng  re- 
port* or  docimients  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shsll  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nimaber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  report*  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  page*  (tJ.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  bo  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


The  Ute  HoDorablc  Arthnr  L  MiU«r,  of 
Nebrmtka 


SPEECH 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or    AKKANSAS 

W  THK  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Twiday,  Apra  11, 19S7 
Mr.  MILLS,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement <A  the  passing  of  our  friend 
and  former  colleague.  Dr,  Arthur  L. 
MUler.  of  Nebraska,  brings  deep  sadness 
to  all  who  knew  him, 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Dr. 
Miller  during  his  16  years  of  service  In 
the  House.  His  strength  of  choimcter, 
his  courage,  and  fortitude  in  the  face  of 
vicissitude,  his  dependability  and  de- 
voted service  not  only  as  a  legislator  but 
In  all  his  other  fields  of  endeavor,  merit 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration. 
His  record  will  stand  as  a  source  of  In- 
spiration and  a  monument  to  his  devo- 
tloo  to  hla  people,  his  State,  and  country. 
My  gymiMtthy  la  extended  to  the  mem- 
ben  of  hU  family  tn  their  bereavement. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUOA'nOKS  FOB  BALI 
Additional  coplea  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documente,  Government 
Printing  Omce,  Washington,  DC,  20403.  at 
coet  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Prmitded.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quanUty 
purchasers,  but  such  pruitlng  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execuUon  of  work  for 
the  Government,  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment olScer  bls^gent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publlcottfns  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  iJe  agreed  upon  by  the  Supermtend- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departments  ur  eetabllshment  of  the 
Government  (U.S,  Code,  title  44,  sec,  7aa. 
Supp,a), 


PRINTING  OF  OONGBESSIONAL  HKOORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  ShaU  be  Uwful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  end  deliver  upon  the  tyder  of  any 
senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracu 
from  the  Cokcbsssionai.  Rtcosd,  the  person 
ortlerlng  the  same  paying  the  coat  thereof 
(W  8.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  185,  p,  l»4a). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTOBT 
The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
eapensea  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory,  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (0B.  Code,  Utle  44.  eec.  ISO.  p. 
183V). 


CHANGE  or  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  RepresentaUves,  and  Delegatea 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  informaUon  thereof  to  ths  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addreesas  may  ba 
oorreoUy  given  In  tbe  Bacoan, 

Aiazs 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 

IN  WA8H1NQTON 

OmcxAmKBs:  Senate  OIBce  BalkUnc 

WuhlDCtOn,  DC.  30610 

IStncu  nortbwert  ualna  otherwU*  •tatedl 

Vlc«  Preildent  Hubert  B.  Btuophrer 

Aiken.  Oeorge  D..  Vt 

ADott.  Oorton,  Colo 

Anderaon.      CUaCos     P,    6  Weeley  Circle 

H.  Ma. 
Baker,     Howard     H..     Jr.. 

reitJ*.  I 

Bartlett.  X.  L..  Xluke ^  \ 

Bajb.  Blrcb  S..  /nd 

BeoneCt.  Wallace  P,  UMk— 

Bible,  Alan.  »rc 

Bosga.  J.  Caleb.  Del 

Brevater,  Daniel  B.,  jrd 

Bitioke.  Sdirard  W.,  ««•>.. 
Buidlck.      Quentln      M., 

S.  Dak. 

Byrd.  Harrr  P..  JT,  Ve 

Byrd,  Bobert  C  W.  F« 

Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Wev. 

Carlaon,  Prank.  iCaiu 

Ca«e.  CllSotd  P,  HJ 

Cburcb,  Prank.  Idaho 

Clark.  Joseph  S-,  Po 

Cooper,  John  Sberman,  Sp. 

Cotton,  NofTla,  WJ/ 

Curtla,  Carl  T.,  Webr 

Dlrkien.  Brerett  M.,  ni... 

Dodd.  TtKKnaa  J.,  Conn 

Dotnlnlck,  Peter  H..  CoU).. 
Xaetland,  Jaznea  O.,  Miu. 

Blender.  Allen  J.,  IM 

Errln,  Sam  J..  Jr.,  H.C 

Pannln.  Paul  J..  Arfc 

Pdd^  Blram  L.,  if«w«4i 


.Sberstoo-Vark 


.SlOl  Maeonib  St. 


Pulbrlgbt.  J.  W.,  Ark 

Onan,  Bobert  P..  V<el> 

Oore,  Albert,  rem* 

Grtwilnc.  Emeat.  Alaaka.. 
H-"— "  ClUStrd  P..  W|ia — 

Barrta,  Pred  B.,  Okie 

Hart.  PbUlp  A..  m)cK 

Hartka.  Tanoe.  li*A 

Hatflald.  Mark.  Ortg 

Baydan.  Cart.  Arte 

Blckenlooper,  Bourke  B.. 

/OIM 


5S1»  Cpplngbam 
St..  Cbery  Cbaae, 
ML 


(611  Cedar  Park- 
way, Cbevy  Cbaae, 


BUI.  Uater.  Ala 

Holland,  speeurd  L..  na..Sberaton-Park 
Honinta,  Bmeet  P.,  S.C... 
BrtHfta.  Bnrften  L..  Webr — 
llKNiye,  Daniel  K..  HaieafJ.. 
Jaekaon,  Henry  u..  WaaA.. 

Jaelta,  Jacob  K.,  H.T 

Jordan,  B.  Bverett.  1i.C 

Jordan.  Len  B..  liaKo 

Kennedy.  Edward  M..  Jtfaee. 
Kennedy,  Bobert  P.,  N.Y.. 
Kuchel.  Tbromaa  H,  CoU/.. 
LAOBcbe,  Prank  J.,  Oliio — 

liocic,  Bdward  V»  Mo 

I/ong,  BOBell  B.,  La 

MeCartby,      BUfene     J.    ES18  Bradley 
jrijin.  Bird.,  Betbeada, 

lid. 

McCIeUan.  John  L..  Ark 

McOee,  Oale  W..  Wyo 

McOOTem.  George,  S.  Dak. 

llclntyre,  Tbomaa  J.,  W-H. 

MagniHoa,    Warren    c      Tbe  Sborebam 
Woefi. 

Ilanaaeld,  UUe.  Vont 

Metcalf,  Lee.  JfonC -_.469  natSt.  SB. 

IlUler.  lux  B,  /on* 541TKlrKwaad 

Dr..Betbeedn.lIi 

Mondale,  Wallar  P,  ITinii. 

Monroney,    A.    S.    Mike, 
Okla. 

Montoya,     Joaeph     M.. 
.V.  Mex. 

Morse.  Wayne,  Ort^ 

Morton,  Tbniaton  B.,  f  y.. 

Moaa,  Prank  K.  Vtmh 

Muodt.  Karl  B,  S.  Dek 1»  Sebotts 

ootmm. 

Murphy,  Oeocse,  Oali/ 

Muakle,  E<lmund  S.,  JTaJne. 

NeUon.  Oayloffd,  WU 

Pastore,  Jobn  C  ItJ 

Pearson.  Junee  B..  JTame... 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Pen,  OUIbome.  II J »«»  Project  BV  CommWtt  on  InJertor  and  Mnilor  Afaln 

Vmj,  Cbarlea  H.,  721.. ._  Meesrs.    Jackson    (chairman),    Anderson, 

Prou^,  Winston  L.,  VI Bible,    Cburcb.    Oruenlng,    Mcea,    Burdlck, 

Frozmlra,  Wllllam,  Wl> Eayden.  MeooTera,  Kelson,  Metcalf,  Kuchel, 

Randolpb,  Jenntn^a,  W.Pa-iaMBeaarTolrSd.  Allott.  Jonlan  oH  Idaho,  Pannln,  Hansen,  and 

Rlblcoff,  Abraham  A..  Coax.  Batflel<L 

Kusull.  Richard  B..  Q* ComnlHre  on  tht  T^idiclary 

^..?^?™^    iiH^  Kr""-  D<x"'  ■»"•  ^'^  "<  Missouri.  Kennedy 

^.£;>^21^     ^^  ol  Massachusetts.  Bayh.  Burdlck,  Tydlngs, 

SpiSlii^bn,  AI. 49a»  Indian  Lane      ^^J^*  °''^«"'  «™*''  ^^  ^"-  "" 

Rnon*  Wlillam  B    Jr    Va  TTiurmooa- 

^JSa,  John,  jriM-Z II  Commillre  on  Labor  and  Public  Wr!/ore 

Symmcton.  Stuart^ if o Messrs.   Hill    (chairman),   Morse,   Tarbor- 

TUmadge,  Herman  B..  Ga ougb.  Clark,  Randolpb.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 

Thurmond.  Strom,  SO sey.  Pell,  Kennedy  of  MassachusetU,  Nelson. 

IVwer,  John  G.,  Ta —  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Javlts.  Prouty,  Doml- 

Tydlnca,  Joaeph  O.,  Jrd nick,  Mnrphy,  Pannln.  and  GrllBn. 

WllUama,  HarrlBOn  A.,  Jr,.  commillce  on  Pott  Office  and  Civil  Service 
„.",•/•         ,  .      ,    rv.,  Meesrs  Monroney  (chairman).  Tarborough. 

Williams.  John  J-.  »« Randolph.    McCee.    Brewster.    Bartke.    Bur- 

To«n..  S-^.^^- ""^-^.^  Co-«i«ce  o.  Public  Work. 

o_™...—     I«m^B  vVl^  Messm.   Randolph    (chairman),  Tonng  of 

f^^T^^fHo^wf?;  r>.,.,nh.  Ohio.    Muskle.    Gruenlng.    Jordan    of    North 

?SS*,^l,viS^nS^SSr.       "^^^  Ca«.lln.,   Inouye.    Bayh.   Montoya.   Tydlng.. 

^StSrf^^ilSifc^S^S.  KhnmltU  ^^^"^S^'i^-  ^'-  ">^'"^-  '°"''" 

SecreUTT  for  the  MlnorUy-^  Mark  Trioe.  of  Idaho,  and  Bater. 

Caiaplala— Rev.  Frederick  Brown  HarrU.  DO).  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adtninutnition 

. Messr».  Jonlan  o*  North  CaroUna  (chatr- 

BTANDDJa  COMMlTrEES  0¥  THE  SENATK  man),  Hayden,  Cannon.  Pell.  Ctark.  Byrd  of 

committee  on  Aeronuuticml  ««l  Spmct  wm  Virginia.  Curtl..  Cooper,  and  Soott. 

Scieneea  ~ 

Ueon.     Anderaon     (chalnnan).     Ru»en.  TJNITKD  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

MacsiMon.    Symington,    Stennla.    Young   of  Mr.  Chlel  Justice  Warren,  of  Oalifomla.  Bot«I 

Ohio,  Dodd.  Cannon,  Holland.  Mondale.  Mrs.  Sheraton-Park.  Washington,  DC. 

smith.  Messrs.  Blckenlooper,  CurtU.  Jordan  Mr.  jubUcc  Black,  ot  Alabama,  619  8.  I^e  St.. 

ot  Idaho,  Brooke,  and  Percy.  Alexandria.  Va. 

Committee  on  Affriculture  and  Forestry  Mr.   Jmuce   Dotiglaa.   of   Wartilncton,   4853 

J!S^  ^S^Z.  J^o'Srrior^'"^:      Mr":;S^'5ark.  of  Texas,  .101  Connecticut 

SSaF^Sd— ^  J^^S^^"""" '-"•^ 

Commillce  on  Approprialions  j^   Justice  Stewart,  or  Ohio,  51M  Palisade 

Messrs.  Hayden  (chairman).  Russell.  Ellen-  Lane. 

der.    Hill.    McCiellsn.    MB«nuson,    Holland,  y^^   Justice  White,  ctf  Colorado,  3300  Bamp- 

Stennis.  Pastore.  Monroney,  Bible.  Byrd  of  shire  Bd..  Mrlfsn  Va. 

West   Virginia.    McOee.    Mansfield.    Bartlett,  j^j.   justice  Portas.  of  Tennesaee,  8310  B  St. 

Proxmlre.  Tarborough.  Toung  of  North  Da-  omcaaa  or  thi  acpaim  oonax 

kota.    Mundt.   Mrs.    Smith,   Meeam     Kuchel,  ,'^7^  r«,i.  stos  hi..»  hj 

HTUska   Allott   Cot^n^Ca-.  andJ^lts.  S,^VSerr_^;ATp^'SXan,    ««3 

Committee  on  Armed  Serutces  Reservoir  Rd. 

(easrs.  BuaseU  (chairman).  Biennis,  Sym-  cpucy  Clerk— Michael  Bodak.  0311  Joalyn 

tngton,    Jackaon.    Errln,    Cannon,    Byrd    of  pj    cbeveely,  Md. 

West  Virginia,  Young  at  Ohio,  monye,  Mc-  Marshal— T.  Perry  Uppltt.  0004  Oorbin  Rd. 

mtyre,    Brewster.    Byrd    of    Virginia.    Mrs.  Reporter— Henry  Putnel.  Jr.,  9103  33d  St. 

Smith,    Meears.    Thurmond,    Miller,    Tower,  Librarian — B.  C.  Ballam.  Jr,  lis  Normandy 

Pearson,  and  lX)ni)nlck.  x3r.,  BUTer  spring,  Md. 

Commitlee  on  Banking  and  Currcncf  

Messrs.  Sparkman    (chairman),  Prosmlre.  UNITED  STATES  JTJDICIAI.  CfBCUTTS 

Williams   of   New   Jersey.    Muskle.   Long   of  JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 

Missouri.  Mclntyre.  Mondale.  McGee.  Bpong.  twbrttoht  ritBRAlTED 

Bennett,  Tower.  Blckenlooper,  Brooke,  and  ...J^V^  Z  ^l^^rr^l,    Mr 

p,„_  Dufrtcf  of  Columbia  piaicinl  circuit.   Mr. 

MjS^ey.'SSc^-BiST'Si^.^BS^:     JSi^  „ -"XT^^^.  "^      «*"'»^"- 

SS?""-  n^TT^l^  2LoT^SSrV  IS?'  s;S,S^^«^ci^<    Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 

HoUlnej,  Cotton,  Morton,  Scott,  Prouty,  Pear-  j^^^y^,  „„  yo^k.  Vermont. 

son.  and  Grimn.            .„  ,^  ,  „,  _„„,„Ki-  ruird  (iulicial  circiiil.  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 

Commliiec  on  <»ie  IHsiricl  0/  Columbia  DH.ware,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Virgin 

Messrs.  Bible  (chairman) .  Morse.  Kennedy  jgiandi 

OI  New  Tork.  Tydlngs.  Spong.  Prouty.  Doml-  fourth  fudicinl  circuif    Mr.  Chief  Justice 

nick,  and  Morton.  Warren.     Maryland,   North   Carolina,   South 

Committee  on  Pinanc*  (Carolina.  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 

Messrs.    Long    d    Louisiana    (chairman),  Fi/th  iwticial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 

Smatbers.   Anderw^n.   Core.    Talmadge.    Mc-  Alabama,     Ciuial     Zone.     Plorlda,     Georgia, 

earthy.  Hartke.  Pulbrlgbt.  Rlblcoff.  Metcalf.  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Texas. 

Harris.  WUUanis  of  Delaware.  Carlson.  Ben-  jinh  yudicial  circuit.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 

uett,  Curtis,  Morton,  and  Dlrksen.  Kentucky.  Michigan,  Ohio.  Tennessee. 

Committee  on  Poreiim  Selatiou  Seventn  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 

lieosrs.  Pulbrlgbt   (chairman).  Sparkman,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Wisconsin. 

Manofleld.    Morse.    Gore,    l^usche.    (Church,  Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 

Symington.    DiMld.    Clark.    Pell,    McCarthy.  Arkansas.    Iowa,    Mlnnewot*.    Mlmoiarl,    Ne- 

Blckenlooper,    Aiken.    Carlson.    Williams    of  bra&ka.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 

Delaware,  Mundt.  C:aae.  and  Cooper.  Ninth  fudieiml  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 

Commitlee  on   Goeemmenf   Operations  Alaska.  Arlaona,  California.  Idaho,  Montana. 

Messrs.    McClellan    (chairman I,    Jackson,  Nevada,  Oregon.  Washington.  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Brrtn,    Gruenlng,    Muskle,    Rlblcoff,    Harris.  renin  judicial  circuit.  Mr.  JuttiM  White. 

Kennedy  ct   N?w   Tork.    Metcalf,   Montoya.  Colorado,   Kanaaa.   New   Meklco.   Oklahoma, 

Mundt.  Curtis,  Jsnta,  Hansen,  and  Baker.  Utah,  Wyoming. 


Tk«  StoBf fie  for  Fmh  Water 

EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 

or 

HON  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wxBCOHvnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Mondav.  April  17.  1967 

Mr.  DAVIS  ol  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Aqua-Chem  Co..  Inc.  head- 
quartered at  Waukesha.  Wla..  li  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  water  de- 
salting equipment  with  over  4.000  In- 
stallations around  the  globe. 

BecenUy,  Aqua-Chem'a  executive  vice 
president.  Gordon  P.  Ldtner.  presented 
the  subject  "The  etruggle  for  Fresh 
Water— A  Challenge  to  Engineers."  at 
the  National  Engineers'  Week  banquet  In 
Milwaukee. 

In  an  authoritative  manner,  Mr.  Lelt- 
ner  discussed  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
and  concern  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  millions  of  other  Americans 
throughout  the  country. 

I  submit  Mr.  Leltner's  remarks  as  con- 
stituting a  document  of  nationwide  sig- 
nlflcance.  as  follows: 

T^I  QnVOGLZ  »01  P>K8H  WaTXS — A 

CBAUsKifOx  TO  Kmnnxaa 

I  always  feel  parUcularly  gntlflMl  when 
National  EnglnecTB  Week  oomes  around  each 
rear— gratified  that  I  went  Into  engineering 
and  practice  It.  There  La  ootblng  In  the 
world  more  aatlsfylng  than  to  malce  the 
dreama  of  yerterday  come  to  pass  In  the 
world  of  todaf;  to  bring  the  theortee  down 
out  of  the  clouda  and  to  fln4l  out  which  ones 
work  and  which  ones  do  not. 

Today,  our  technology  has  become  so  ad- 
Tanced  and  offers  us  eo  many  challenges  tn 
tTery  direction  that  we  have  more  trouble 
deciding  what  not  to  do  than  what  to  do. 
Our  ffreatest  task  seems  to  be  to  select  from 
among  the  various  potential  ways  of  solving 
a  problem  that  way  which  offers  the  grealeet 
promise  of  long-range  practical  resulU. 

A  good  example  of  the  need  for  finding  the 
practical  route  and  pursuing  It  Is  the  world's 
growing  problem  of  freah  water  supply. 
Our  very  success  tn  multiplying  and  spread- 
ing the  biunan  race  around  the  globe  has 
created  a  problem  of  Insuring  adequate  re- 
sources just  ot  sustain  our  very  existence. 
One  problem  Is  to  find  enough  fresh  water. 
not  only  for  drinking,  cooking.  tMthlng  and 
oUier  direct  human  usee,  but  also  for  the 
myriad  of  industrial  proceesea  that  require 
water. 

It  may  seem  a  Uttle  unusual  to  Ulk  to 
people  In  the  City  ot  Milwaukee  about  a 
water  problem.  After  all,  the  reservoir  at 
our  front  door,  Lake  l^chlgan.  ts  the  finest 
fresh  water  resource  In  the  world,  and  after 
aU,  Milwaukee  Is  better  known  for  another 
liquid  It  produces  and  consumes  in  some 
quonUty  than  tot  Ita  water,  but  looking  at 
tbe  sUUstlca.  however,  reveals  that  water 
has  become  increasingly  Bl^niacant.  even  In 
this  area.  In  the  last  few  yeaia.  To  be  swrt. 
In  1900.  the  production  of  beer  In  Milwaukee 
was  13>^  million  tMrrele.  but  oiu*  Ann 
shipped  enough  water  desalting  equipment 
Id  1966  to  turn  out  26  mllllOQ  iMurels  of  fresh 
water    per    year.     And    other    firms    In    the 
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Milwaukee  area  are  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture of  systems  or  eompooents  which  ar« 
used  in  supplying  our  water  and  Ux  treatlpc 

our  erastes. 

WRAT  18  WATiaT 

It  Is  really  a  remarkable  substance.  Water 
la  practically  IndeetrucUble.  IT  you  bum 
paper  or  gasoline,  tbey  are  gone  forever,  con- 
verted to  new  compounds.  The  process  is 
Irrevenlble.  Water,  on  the  other  hand,  mores 
from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  or  solid  stale 
and  l>ack  again  with  eaee. 

Water  Is  essential  to  life  In  our  environ- 
ment and  In  the  human  body  Itaelf.  Tou 
and  I  consist  of  about  70  percent  water  by 
weight.  Our  muscles  are  3/4  water — our 
bones,  more  than  30  percent  our  blood 
9  lOths.  Each  day  we  loee  about  S  pints  of 
water  which  must  be  quickly  replaced  or 
we  die.  The  loss  of  only  1/10  of  Ixidy  water 
Is  fatal.  By  contrast,  nearly  all  the  body 
fat  can  be  shed  without  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Life  Is  also  dependent  upon  water's  unique 
powers  as  a  solvent.  Water  Is  unaffected 
by  most  of  the  substances  It  dlseolves.  and, 
therefore,  can  be  used  again  and  again  as 
a  carrier  within  rivers  and  hcnnes  and  in- 
dustry, and  in  nurturing  plant  life.  Fur- 
ther. It  oomea  closer  than  any  other  natural 
solution  to  being  a  universal  solvent — a  fact 
which  mskes  It  so  valuable,  and  Inciden- 
tally, Is  also  responsible  for  many  of  today's 
water  problems. 

HOW  MtTCH  IS  THmXT 

The  average  rainfall  In  tbe  U.S.  Is  30  Inches 
a  year,  which  equals  4J  trillion  gaUtxu  of 
water  a  day.  With  the  present  population, 
that  equals  32,000  gallons  for  each  man. 
woman  and  child.  For  my  family  of  five, 
that  woudl  tM  110.000  gallons  per  day.  o» 
eDough  to  fill  three  fair-sized  swimming 
pooU  eoch  d«|f.  Now.  before  you  say  you 
are  not  getting  your  ahare.  let's  see  what 
happens  to  that  rain  water.  First,  before 
we  can  even  get  our  hands  on  it,  we  lose 
3  8  to  evaporation  and  transpiration  to  the 
atmoephere.  The  remainder — 6,000  gallons 
per  capita,  flows  daily  into  the  streams  and 
eventually  finds  Ite  way  Into  the  oceans. 
For  all  iK^ctlcal  purposes,  this  Is  the  base 
amount  available  for  homes  and  industries 
and  farms.  It  Is  well  above  our  present 
dally  demand. 

Then  why  the  water  problem?  Well,  re- 
member we  are  stlU  talking  about  averages. 
Have  you  heard  the  story  about  the  statis- 
tician? It  seems  that  he  drowned  while 
wading  acroes  a  river  whose  avemge  depth 
he  had  computed  at  2.16  feetl 

And  similarly,  becaiue  of  surges  and  floods. 
leas  than  H  of  the  6,000  gallons  per  day  per 
capita  I  mentioned  earlier  Is  available  during 
mort  of  the  year.  Or  say  2,000  gallons  per 
day  per  capita.  This  Is  the  figure  that  lo- 
gins to  approach  preeent-day  demands  lor  all 
needs. 

WHAT    rS    THa    WATOI    PROBLXK? 

The  above  flguree  Indicate  there  Is  no 
tofa;  shortage  of  water  In  the  United  Statea. 
But  this  does  not  Imply  there  are  no  real 
probltfna  of  local  shortages,  pollution,  coat, 
distribution,  the  need  for  more  Ingenlotu  re- 
use, better  conservation,  and  wiser  planning. 
And  this  is  what  we  want  to  address  our- 
selves to  tonight.  Of  particular  Importance 
Is  the  startling  growth  in  our  population  and 
In  our  water  consumption.  The  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  flguree  show  that 
IQ  the  coming  years  as  the  ccnintry's  popu- 


lation grows,  a  much  greater  use  of  watsr 
la  projected.  Frtxn  IMO  through  1980.  the 
population  will  have  increased  60  percent. 
but  water  consumption  wUl  have  increased 
360  percent!  Bo  not  only  do  we  have  more 
peopie  to  provide  for.  but  we  must  provide 
tar  more  water  per  person  than  w*  did  in 
1940. 

Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  a  noted  American 
scientist,  has  long  been  concerned  about 
population  trends  In  the  V3.  and  tn  under- 
developed areas  in  the  world.  He  was  quoted 
last  month  In  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
that  In  just  33  yean,  our  population  In  the 
VS.  win  be  340  milUon  people,  an  Increeae 
of  70  percent  over  today's  populatlocL.  And 
In  tbe  world,  the  population  wlU  ixkcrease 
from  the  present  3.3  billlon  to  mere  than 
double — or  7%  bUlion. 

And  whUe  population  grows,  so  does  pol- 
lution. Tou  are  being  expoeed  now  to  some 
of  the  public  disgust  that  Is  flnaUy  reaching 
Congrees  and  Is  appearing  in  print.  A  recent 
article  In  Time  magaane  told  of  how  Lake 
Erie  la  critically  111.  The  symptoms  are  there 
for  all  to  see.  Beaches  that  were  once  gleam- 
ing with  white  sand  are  covered  with  smelly 
slime.  The  lake's  prize  fish— waUcyes.  blue 
pike,  yellow  perch,  and  white  Oah — have  all 
but  disappeared,  as  have  the  fishing  fleets. 
After  a  cruise  up  the  Buffalo  River,  which 
empties  Into  Lake  Brie,  the  Buffalo  mayor 
reported  the  sUnk  was  overpowering.  Un- 
believable.   Disgusting. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  other  such 
examples  in  our  countTy. 

And  the  cost  of  curbing  poUuUont  Also 
rising.  The  president  of  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  reported  at  a  recent 
meeting  that  industry  hais  invested  more 
thar;^  1  bllUon  dollars  in  water  pollution  oon- 
trxA  fadllUee.  spends  more  than  100  million 
to  operate  them,  and  wUl  undoubtedly  spend 
"blUlons"  to  control  pollution  In  tbe  future. 
Since  social  twneflu  do  not  oontrlbute  to 
profiU,  NAM  advocates  that  reoognlUoo  of 
the  cosu  Involved  take  the  form  of  acoelar- 
ated  amortisation  up  to  and  locludlng  Im- 
mediate write-off  with  a  loss  of  investment 
credit.  NAM  recognises  tbe  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

If  there  Is  no  total  ahortage  of  water  In 
the  VS..  where  do  water  shortage  situations 
occur?  Let  me  describe  four  types  og  water 
shortage: 

First,  some  communities  have  no  water  at 
all.  These  are  very  few  in  the  VS.,  but  In 
Southern  Peru,  Ubya  and  Kuwait  on  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  this  U  the  situation. 
They  have  no  water  at  ell— or  so  Uttle  that 
It  doeant  count  for  all  pracUcal  purposes. 
In  eouthem  Peru,  where  we  recently  started 
up  a  new  plant,  the  annual  rain  fall  Is  less 
than  H  It^cb  per  year  I  This  means  that  It 
U  drier  than  Death  VaJIey  or  the  Central 
Sahara  desert.  Tet,  thU  Is  an  Important 
mining  and  fishing  center,  and  the  people 
and  industry  need  water. 

Second.  In  some  areaa.  the  supply  of  water 
U  good,  but  It  Is  now  80  contaminated  by 
infiltrating  sea  water  or  by  industrial  or 
municipal  polluUon,  that  the  people  and  the 
Industry  are  faced  with  constantly  rlalng 
coets  of  treating  the  water  by  conventional 
chemical  and  mechanical  methods,  or  of 
piping  the  water  in  from  great  dlstancee. 

T^lrtf.  in  aome  areas  water  is  short  because 
of  climatic  changse.  as  in  New  Tork  and  the 
northeast  generally.  Water  tables  have 
dropped  due  to  Increaalng  concentration  of 
populaUon.  coupled  with  declining  rainfalL 
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In  our  own  uw  the  water  teble  hM  drotiped 
more  Uiui  100  fMt  In  the  lut  30  Teu>  ^ 
»reu  BiuTOundlng  Mllwmukee.  In  New  Tack 
City.  »t  flrrt  Om  pabUc  mjpply  cMne  from 
wella:  Uter  from  reaerroir*  within  the  city. 
Wben  ihme  proved  toAdequate,  the  dty 
be«&n  a  •«•!«•  of  lir^e-ecale  water  develop- 
menu.  The  flnst  wm  the  famouj  Crotoo 
Reaerrolr  Just  north  erf  the  city.  Then  It 
became  neceesary  to  reach  atiU  fiirther  north. 
on  the  other  aide  o(  the  Hudeon  river,  to  the 
Cet»Jt!U  moimtaina.  New  York  now  tape  the 
upper  reaches  otf  the  Delaware  River. 

The  fourth  type  at  water  shortage  le  found 
where  the  water  hae  never  really  been  eatu- 
factory  but  hae  been  tolerated,  aa  in  many 
statM  of  the  weatem  plaina  area  and  In  the 
southwest.  Thto  baa  retarded  eommunlty 
growth.  The  VA.  PubUc  Health  Service 
places  a  oelUng  of  500  ppm  of  total  dissolved 
solids  on  tlie  permissible  ooataml  nation  of 
water  euppUes,  but  In  these  partt  of  the 
country,  the  natural  water  nippty  often 
ranges  well  above  this  lev^. 

AS  the  situation  looks  today,  ss  many  aa 
1.000  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  VS. 
amy  be  forrsed  to  oonv«rt  their  bracfclah  or 
saline  water  for  drinking  and  other  purposes 
within  the  next  10  yaan. 

WHAT  «■   IW«   SOLtmOW    TO   TKB   FEOBLMtT 

Of  oourae.  there  la  no  simple  aolution  to 
solve  such  a  complex  problem  ss  we  are 
fadns  thTo\ighout  the  world  today  In  the 
maUer  ot  water  supply.  In  the  UB..  the 
iMttftnal  WKter  supply  has  been,  and  Is  ncyw 
>iHf»f  sttMUad  by  Congress  and  other  depart- 
lyMmt*  ot  lb*  VB.  Oovemment.  We  bope 
our  "deferred  maintenance"  effort  lant  "too 
Uttle  too  lata."  I  don't  think  It  u.  We  faced 
a  similar  problem  at  the  turn  ot  the  cen- 
tury when  It  appeared  we  wouldn't  have  a 
tree  left  in  the  entire  oountry  tf  we  kept  on 
cutting  timber  aa  we  were  tiien.  But  now 
we  p«>p*riy  loaoage  this  resouroa  and  we 
arc  aaaured  of  a  continuing  supply. 
lot^uTTOM  ootrrsoL 
One  of  the  steps  toward  a  aolution  to  our 
wMer  ptoblam  Is  in  pollution  control.  The 
PBderal  Oovenunent  Is  now  tnUmately  in- 
TolT«d  in  this  area.  Dr.  John  W.  Oardner, 
Secretary  d  the  new  Department  of  Beatth, 
Education  and  Welfare,  has  Ju«t  reoeived 
authority  under  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
lft06  to  stimulate  abatement  of  water  pollu- 
tion- The  Secretary  at  the  Interior  has  Just 
appointed  a  special  First  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  Pollution  Control. 

This  sudden  Interest  and  activity  ooncem- 
Ing  water  conservation  and  poUutlon  oc- 
curred after  five  yean  of  drought  in  ttw 
northeastern  United  Btetes  which  finally 
forced  Wew  York  Olty  to  ration  vrater  in  the 
'  summer  of  ISdfi.  Without  thU  stimulus,  we 
probably  would  have  gone  along  a  few  more 
years,  wasting  and  polluting  one  of  our  great- 
eet  natural  reaouraea  before  awakening  to  oar 
desperate  need  for  more  water  In  very  criti- 
cal ai^as. 

Locally,  aignlflcant  progress  la  being  made. 
Cocnprebsnalve  leglalaUon  waa  paased  by 
Oongreaa  in  Ld&9-  The  Federal  Water  Poltu- 
tloo  Oootrol  Act.  declares  the  States  have 
primary  rights  and  rasponslbtlttles  for  taking 
action  to  abate  and  control  interstate  poUu- 
tlon. A  IMl  amendment  strengthened 
Washington's  power  to  Intervene  in  Inter- 
state and  navigable  waters  affecting  inter- 
stete  conditions. 

Our  state  of  Wisconsin,  on  August  1.  t9M, 
Inaugurated  Ite  new  PoUuUon  Control  Iaw — 
hailed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  as 
perhaps  the  best  state  legislation  in  the  na- 
tion. Mr.  Freeman  Holmer.  bead  of  the  Pol- 
lution Control  Board,  told  me  the  other  day 
that,  and  I  quote:  "Wisconsin's  new  anti- 
pollution legislation  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive and  exciting  decnonstration  of  what  a 
stete  can  do  when  tt  la  determined  to  protect 
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know.  It  also  asks  the  department  to  pro- 
duce by  July  1.  IMS.  a  oomprehsnslve  water 
management  plan  for  each  river  basin — thus 
giving  us  regional  rather  than  local  control. 
■•puTther  than  that,  we  are  to  submit  to 
the  legislature  by  IW»  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bUlty  of  eatabUshlng  a  system  of  'effluent 
charges' — that  la,  charging  any  Industry  or 
ocsnmunlty  for  any  effluent  wliich  goes 
beyond  the  ^H^-detennlned  tolerable  level. 
Industry  in  Wisconsin.  I  might  add.  has  gen- 
erally indicated  Its  eagerness  to  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  toward  Unproved  treat- 
ment of  wastes."    (End  of  qttote) 

The  State  whter  pollution  prevention 
efforts  have  been  aided  by  technology  de- 
veloped in  conjunction  with  sea  water  con- 
version. Adaptations  of  sea  water  evapora- 
tors have  been  furnished  by  our  Arm  for  sev- 
eral  Wisconsin  paper  mUla.  The  evaporators 
are  used  to  concentrate  spent  sulfite  liquor 
which  remains  after  the  pulp  dlgeaUoo  proc- 
MS,  and  which  heretofore  presented  a  serious 
disposal  problem.  The  mlUa.  aa  a  result  of 
concerted  effort,  are  now  able  to  concentrate 
what  was  formerly  "waste  liquor"  in  these 
evaporators.  They  extract  BO  percent  of  the 
water  from  the  Uquor — and  this  la  pure 
water  wbich  is  returned  te  the  stream.  Ilie 
result  la  that  the  downatream  neighbors  are 
much  happier.  The  remaining  20  percent  is 
used  In  manufacturing  of  by-product*,  auch 
as  yeast  and  vanilla  and  Industrial  dispers- 
ing agent,  and  also  as  a  road  surfacing  mate- 
rial. In  some  cases  it  Is  burned  as  fuel. 
Here  then  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  bow 
technology  has  t>een  able  to  convert  a  taorl- 
bia  stream  pollutant  into  valuable  by-prod- 
ucts. 

Similar  evaporators  are  also  used  In  the 
fields  of  nuclear  power  and  tndiistrial  Instal- 
lation* utlliKing  Isotopes.  T^  prevent  water 
from  being  contaminated  with  a  new  pollut- 
ant— radioactivity— such  power  plants  and 
laboratories  now  concentrate  Uielr  wastces  by 
evaporation,  extracting  pure  water  which 
then,  after  proper  checka,  can  be  dlapoMd 
of  to  the  aewer.  The  oonoentrate  la  alther 
stored  until  the  radioactivity  dlaappeara, 
or  Is  burled  at  sea. 

Now.  unfortunstely,  net  all  waste  producU 
contain  sufficient  by-product  recovery  value 
to  pay  for  or  help  to  pay  for  the  concentra- 
tion system.  ii<3t  are  all  companies  part  of 
a  new  industry,  such  aa<be  nuclear  industry. 
where  we  were  foresighted  enough  to  eatab- 
llsh  standards  for  pollution  control  fight 
from  the  start.  The  cost  of  thla  pollution 
control  in  the  nuclear  industry  became  a  part 
of  daily  buslneas  in  thla  field  right  from  the 
start. 

And  the  problem  of  polluUoD  la  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  most  major  rivers  In 
the  U-S-  pass  through  or  border  several  stetes, 
and  since  each  seta  Its  own  quality  standards, 
controversy  Is  bound  to  arise.  Neighboring 
states  have  different  types  of  eoonomlea,  dif- 
ferent topography,  different  water  needs. 
They  may  not  appreciate  each  other'a  prob- 
letns. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  solve  thla 
dUemma,  and  the  moat  ext«nalve  and  suc- 
cessful to  date,  was  the  voluntary  banding 
together  in  1*48  of  eight  stetee  to  form  the 
Ohio  aivBT  Valley  SanlteUon  Commlaalon— 
ORSANOO. 

In  1948,  leaa  than  one  percent  of  the  a^ 
mllUon  poopte  Uvlng  along  the  Ohio  River, 
and  only  SO  percent  of  the  populaUon  In  the 
entire  basin  ttiat  had  aewers,  were  served  by 
sewage  treatment  plants.  Thousands  cf  in- 
dustries discharged  varying  quantities  c< 
wastes,  treated  or  untreated,  into  the  river. 
At  the  i»jnwi*  time,  several  million  people,  and 
hundreds  of  Industries  depended  upon  the 
river  for  their  water  suppUea  . 

The  Job  of  the  Conuniaaion  waa  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  a  half  century  of  indifference  to 

^^ ,^  ^    .„™*-     river  abuse.     It  has  succeeded.     Treatment 

tte  water  resounds.  It  combines  into  one  plants  now  serve  M  percent  of  the  sewered 
agency  a  broader  variety  of  tool*  than  U  propulaUooa  In  toe  Ohio  ^^^w  ^°-  •* 
ttvallBtole  to  any  otbsr  stat* 


ao  far  aa  «t     SMina  particularly  significant,  bowerer,  ttiM 


even  In  this,  the  most  suooesaf  ul  of  Intersteta 
oompacu.  that  Just  last  week  a  representa- 
tive of  a  major  mduatnal  firm  with  a  large 
plant  on  the  Ohio  Blver  visited  our  plant 
to  discuss  a  large  water  dlatlUatlon  unit  te 
make  freah  water  from  Ohio  River  water. 
The  river  water,  even  tn'4te  improved  state, 
contains  so  many  dlasovled  minerals  due  te 
re-use  along  the  way.  that  It  la  unauttable 
for  this  company's  chemlcaU  process. 

Water  treatment  planU  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  organic  material  In  our  rivers  and 
streams,  but  the  dissolved  mineral  content 
continues  to  rise. 

Another  example  ctf  where  the  baste  philos- 
ophy of  the  drainage  basin  concept  has 
worked  is  In  the  Ruhr  region  in  Weet  Ger- 
many.  Packed  with  8  million  people,  it  con- 
tains some  40  percent  of  Weet  Oermany'i 
Industrial  capacity.  The  pollution  coniroi 
program  In  this  area  has  been  effective  In 
keeping  heavily  used  streams  like  the  Ruhr 
clean  enough  for  swimming  and  boating  and 
SEife  for  drinking  with  only  moderate  treat- 
men  t.  Bare  again.  It  Is  Im portant  that 
ponding  lagoons  and  streams  hie  provided  to 
give  nature's  process  time  to  work  on  the 
water  to  revltellze  it  after  Industrial  waste 
treatment  la  completed. 

Th«ae  are  but  two  examplea  In  a  world 
where  thn-e  ar<  far  too  many  examplea  of 
the  other  extreme.  Technology  will  help,  but 
we  vrill  probably  never  catch  up.  There  are 
too  many  communities,  too  many  political 
problems,  and  the  population  Is  rising  too 
rapidly,  all  of  which  retard  progrees.  So 
there  Is  much  to  be  done  In  the  way  of  pollu- 
tion control,  but  It  will  leave  us  with  sub- 
standard water  at  best. 

Kstm  Of  wata 
The  second  partial  solution  te  the  water 
problem  la  re-use  of  existing  suppliea.  In- 
dustry re-uaea  water  now  and  baa  been  doing 
BO  for  many  years.  Because  of  Ite  Ixopor- 
tence  and  Incredible  complexities,  the  water 
resources  field  Is  a  natural  field  for  dlaagrefr- 
ments.  Some  of  the  more  violent  diaputaa 
stem  from  misinterpretations  of  a  thrfe- 
letter  word — "lise."  Technologists  In  the 
field  have  now  generally  agreed  that  con- 
wumptixn  uje  refers  te  the  disposition  of  wa- 
ter In  such  a  manner  that  It  is  no  longer 
conveniently  available  to  others  In  the 
Immediate  vicinity.  Irrigation  water  tbst 
evaporates  and  transpires  Into  the  atmos- 
phere (X  percolates  deep  in  the  subsoil  1*  in 
this  category.  So  U  the  water  for  B|Blnkllng 
the  lawn  or  golf  course. 

Non-conrumj^v*  use  la  the  difference  be- 
tween total  water  teken  in  by  a  dty  or  in- 
dustry, and  the  consumptive  uae.  Non- 
consumptlve  use  of  water  leaves  It  Ld  •  stete 
that  U  readily  available  for  users  nearby. 
For  example,  the  wastes  from  a  municipality 
enter  the  sewer,  paas  through  a  treatment 
plant  and  discharge  Into  a  stream.  This, 
like  cooling  water  In  Industry.  Is  oon- 
consumptlve  use.  Industry  consumes  about 
1  gallon  of  every  IB  It  wttodraws  from  wells. 
the  oceans,  or  rivers,  and  returns  the  other 
14  gallons  to  a  body  of  water. 

Industry  uses  large  quantities  of  cooling 
water.  A  simple  corrolary  Is  the  housewife 
that  lete  cold  water  flow  over  a  pressure 
cooker  before  releasing  the  lock  on  the 
handle,  or  who  lets  warm  water  flow  over  an 
inverted  Jello  mold  to  remove  the  Jello  from 
the  mold.  In  these  cases  at  home,  the  wa- 
ter enters  the  i^wer  and  must  undergo  fuU 
treatment  even  though  the  only  change  It 
underwent  from  the  time  It  left  the  facuet 
iintll  the  time  tt  went  into  the  link  drain 
waa  to  have  Ite  temperature  raised  a  few 
degreea.  Now  industry  Is  still  wasting  mil- 
lions of  gallons  every  day  in  Just  this  way— 
but  with  the  preasurea  that  are  being  ex- 
erted, way  are  being  found  to  conserve  and 
re-use  water.  The  first  thought  that  comes 
to  mind,  with  the  kitchen  example  as  a 
reference  once  again.  1«  to  put  in  separau 
dralna — oot  tor  good  water  that  can  Im  re- 


timed to  the  source  without  treatment — 
the  other  for  drains  that  nuat  undergo  soma 
type  of  treatment. 

In  Waukesha,  our  firm  oses  up  to  %  of  a 
million  gallons  per  day  in  test^ig  soma  of 
o\ir  distillation  units.  It  would  be  fine  U 
we  could  find  some  economical  way  to  re- 
turn that  water  back  to  the  source,  since  It 
u  not  polluted  In  any  way  when  we  have 
nnlahed  with  tt,  but  such  a  plpeUns  would 
coat  more  than  the  total  tnveatmMit  in  our 
Waukeoha  manufacturing  facility.  Can  you 
begin  to  appreciate  aome  of  the  aweeome 
complexities  to  thU  "atruggte  for  freah 
water"? 

One  might  aak.  with  JastLficatlon.  "Why 
not  a  cloaed  ayat«mr'  Why  not  r«-use  aew- 
■ge  effluent?  We  have  all  the  neceeaary  tech- 
nology now.  NASA  space  engineers  and  con- 
tractors are  perTecting  a  closed  system  for 
space  vehicles  that  will  minimise  the  anwunt 
of  Ireah  water  that  must  be  carried  on  a  long 
■pace  voyage.  However,  no  one  has  yet  laid 
out  a  complete  closed  cycle  system  for  a 
typical  Inland  town  that  may  t>c  desperately 
short  of  water.  The  reason?  No  commu- 
nity is  yet  ready  to  buy  such  a  sewage  re-use 
system.  Whan  the  dire  need  arises,  sxich  a 
■yxtem  can  b*  built.  An  example  of  a  p&r- 
Ual  approach  to  such  a  system  is  Santee. 
California.  The  effluent  from  this  system. 
however,  te  not  used  for  domestic  purpooca. 
but  only  for  irrigation,  and  algniflcantiy,  the 
pollution  content  of  the  recycled  effluent  (aa 
measured  by  the  biochemical  oxygen  de- 
mand— a.O.D.)  U  suitable  to  permit  boating 
and  swimming  Ln  a  aeries  of  lakes  which 
receive  the  effluent  The  mineral  ooatent 
stabilizes  out  of  about  1  lOO  parts  per  mllUon. 
considerably  atxrva  the  acceptable  limit  of 
SOO  ppm  for  drinking  water.  As  a  result,  the 
domestic  water  supply  requirement  must 
oonUnue  to  ootne  from  wella. 

Sxich  re-use  systems  wUI  be  expensive.  It 
is  comparaUvely  easy  to  treat  sewage  ef- 
fluent to  make  It  sxjitable  for  agricultural  re- 
use, but  Cor  industry  and  human  consump- 
tion, all  the  B.OX>.  must  be  removed  or  It 
will  smell-  Hiis  final  treatment  to  remove 
Lhe  last  traces  of  B.O.D.  will  be  expensive. 
In  many  cases,  evaporatloa  will  be  aconoml- 
cai.  On  the  seacoast,  however.  I  believe  that 
It  will  t»e  much  cheaper  to  desalt  sea  water 
than  to  convert  sewage. 

You  have  seen  photoe  perhaps  of  someone 
drinking  a  glass  of  water  that  had  Just  twcn 
reclaimed  from  raw  sewage  by  some  new 
process.  To  this  I  say.  "No.  thank  you." 
Here  are  two  samples — one  raw  sewage  from 
the  inlet  to  a  treatment  plant — the  other 
presumably  pure  water  after  the  aewage  waa 
processed  through  a  membrane — about  which 
ws  will  talk  later.  Don't  worry — both  bot- 
tles have  been  sterillEed  on  the  ouUlde.  My 
own  view  Is  that  If  we  have  to  drink  re- 
processed sewage,  and  hopefully  not.  I  want 
a  big  holding  tank  so  the  water  can  be  Ant 
aerated  and  sterllteed  before  any  of  It  la  put 
In  a  distribution  system. 

DBUX.TIMO 

By  far  the  biggest  and  most  dramatic  so- 
lution for  sea  coast  oommunltles  Is  desalting, 
and  the  growth  figures  prove  tt.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  the  Industry  was  predicting  a  total 
of  aoo  million  gallons  per  day  capacity  by 
1S72.  Today  we  see  It  topping  a  blUlon  gal- 
lons per  day  by  then.  With  preaent  tn- 
suued  capacity  at  about  SO  million  gallons 
per  day,  the  inudstry  must  double  the  in- 
stalled capacity  every  two  or  three  years  to 
meet  this  prediction.  There  are  a  number 
of  facte  to  support  thia  bright  outlook. 

Evidence  that  the  costs  of  desalted  water 
are  dropping  comes  from  the  increasing 
number  of  installations  around  the  world. 
In  southern  Italy  a  new  steel  mill  complex 
found  it  more  economical  to  Install  a  1.3 
million  QPD  sea  water  des&lter  than  to  build 
•  30  meter  canal  to  bring  in  bracUsh  water 
from  an  inland  location.  The  lalond  of 
Ualte  In  the  Mediterranean,  newly  independ- 


ent frrxn  Britain,  U  stonggUDg  U>  haw  Ite 
booming  tourist  buatueas  dereloped  in  time 
to  replace  the  busineaa  It  mil  loae  wben  Kng- 
land  closes  Its  historical  Navy  baas  there. 
But  tourute  demand  fresh  water.  And  last 
year  a  new  1^^  million  gallon  per  day  aea 
water  desalUt^g  plant  started  up  to  supple- 
ment the  dwindling  underground  suppUce. 
Catalina  Island.  40  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  t>een  using  a  sea  water  de- 
salting plant  since  IftOS  to  supplement  an 
otherwise  short  supply,  soade  shorter  by  the 
weekend  influx  of  tourists. 

And  thla  Illustration  shows  a  new  1  mil- 
lion gallon  per  day  plant  now  being  built  in 
San  Dtego  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Inte- 
rior Office  of  Saline  Water.  It  will  dem- 
onstrate that  with  latest  deeigna  and  tech- 
nology, it  U  possible  to  cut  the  energy  re- 
quirements for  today's  commercial  deealtlng 
pi  ante  in  baUl 

And  Just  20  miles  south,  in  Tijuana.  Mexico, 
the  lai^t  flash  type  desalting  plant  in  the 
world,  shown  here,  has  Just  been  contracted 
for.  Wben  It  goes  inu>  service  next  year. 
it  will  reduce  desalted  water  ooete  from  tba 
present  gl-OO  to  »1.3S  per  1000  gaUons  to  60 
oente. 

Even  more  dramatic  is  a  proposed  ISO  mil- 
lion gallon  per  day  plant  for  the  Metropoli- 
Un  Water  Diatrtct  of  Southern  California. 
Funds  for  the  plant  are  to  be  provided  by  the 
Water  District  and  l>y  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  The  authorization  measure  pasaed  the 
full  Senate  two  weeks  ago  and  is  now  before 
the  House  Committee,  where  approval  Is 
expected  shortly.  The  plant,  together  with 
an  laOO  megawatt  nuclear  powered  electric 
plant,  is  to  be  built  on  a  man-made  island 
off  boa  Angelw.  The  water  plant  will  ooat 
over  100  million  dollars  and  wUi  produce 
water  in  the  range  of  3S  to  30  cents  per 
1000  gallons.  Significantly,  a  plant  of  thla 
size  would  take  care  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
quite  nicely  if  Lake  Michigan  became  salty, 
or  ao  polluted  that  extreme  maasures  were 
required.  But  it  will  only  siipply  about  IS 
percent  of  the  requiremonte  for  Los  Angelea 
in  1873.  Aa  such.  It  will  not  compete  with 
the  bold  Feather  River  project  which  la  now 
under  construction.  It  will  si^>pU9nent  thla 
supply — and  incddentaUy.  provide  aome  in- 
surance against  earthquakes  that  could  shut 
off  supply  where  the  Feather  River  Aque- 
ducte  cut  across  earthquake  faulte. 

In  addition  to  service  in  sea  coast  oom- 
munlUes.  water  desalting  plante  wiU  take  an 
increasingly  atdve  part  in  improving  exist- 
ing brackish  and  polluted  supplies  in  some 
inland  communities  such  as  found  in  Texas. 
Florida.  ArlBona.  California,  North  and  South 
Dakota  sjid  New  Mezloo.  With  recent  tech- 
iK>loglcai  Improvements,  packaged  water  fac- 
tories such  OS  this  can  be  furnished  much  the 
same  B0  eteam  boilers  for  a  power  house  are 
furnished  today.  They  type  of  water  to  be 
treated  determines  the  prooeaa  to  be  used. 
Vapor  compression  and  flash  type  desalting 
plants  and  electrodlalysls  demlneralUaers  are 
commercially  available  now. 

TaAHSPOBTTHO   OT  WAT«B 

The  foiirth  main  area  where  action  has 
been  and  wUl  continue  to  be  taken  to  al- 
leviate the  wster  problem  will  be  in  the 
transporting  of  water.  In  all  but  a  few 
cases,  vrater  Is  too  inexpensive  to  Justify 
transportation  over  long  distance*.  It  is  true 
that  petroleum  products  are  piped  from  the 
southwest  to  Chicago  and  New  York,  but 
gasoline  sells  for  several  hundred  times  the 
price  of  water.  But  nonetheless,  bold 
schemes  have  been  presented  for  tranjtport- 
Ing  water.  TTie  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance  proposal  would  span  Canada, 
the  U.S  and  Northern  Mexico  to  meet  water 
needs  for  the  next  100  years.  2t  would  do 
thla  by  tapping  some  water  In  Alaska.  North- 
west Territories  and  Canadian  Rockies  that 
now  runs  unused  into  the  Pacific  and  Arctic 
Oceans.  A  vast  system  of  pumping  and  hydro 
plante  would  distribute  anywhere  from  100 


MlllOQ  te  340  bllUoD  gallons  per  day  to 
water-poor  areas  of  Canada,  the  VA-  and 
Northern  Mexico,  generating  some  80  to  180 
mUllon  kllowattB  In  the  process.  Ralph  M. 
Panona.  proposer  of  tbs  concept,  pute  total 
cost  at  100  billion  dollars.  (By  comparison, 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  coets  only 
one  billion  dollars.  The  entire  U.8.  Federal 
budget  for  1M7  is  108.4  billion  dollsjsj.  The 
engineers  also  think  solutions  to  engineer- 
ing and  political  questions  might  take  !• 
years  to  settle,  while  another  20  might  b« 
needed  for  construction.  In  any  event,  such 
a  program  la  a  long  way  off.  30  years  at  the 
bare  minimum,  tf  ever.  But  it  pointe  out 
the  Importance  of  water  planning  on  a  broad 
regional  basis — one  that  wlU  no  doubt  use 
all  of  the  steps  we  have  mentioned — pollu- 
tion control,  water  re- use.  desalting  and 
transporteUcm. 

THK  duixntai  to  DcomBS 
The  theme  for  thla  year's  natlcnal  engl- 
neers  week  is  Engineering  for  the  Human 
Environment.  In  typical  engineering  fash- 
Ion,  this  meete  some  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems facing  mankmd  head  on.  It  is  an 
eotcltlDg  encounter — one  we  Icnow  we  can 
win — and  the  challenges  for  englncors  to 
provide  the  needed  management  and  tech- 
nical solutions  are  enormous.  In  no  area  of 
resources  management  are  the  problems  more 
complex  or  more  vltai  than  those  involvlnc 
our  naUon's  water  suppliea. 

In  the  field  of  water  dcMJUhg.  I  am  fiw- 
quently  asked  "Why  did  it  take  so  long  for 
dasaltlng  to  be  commercially  practical?" 
The  answer  is  that  sea  wator  U  mean,  miser- 
able, corrosive  stuff,  l^ls  sample  Is  repre- 
senutlve  of  the  salte  we  find  in  sea  water. 
It  can  also  cause  scale  such  as  you  see  in  this 
sample.  And  as  a  result,  equipment  coste 
and  operating  costs  for  vrater  desalting 
plante  were  high.  Important  hurdles  had  to 
be  met  and  overcome  to  reduce  coate.  Tliia 
has  been  and  is  being  done  by  experienced 
engineering  technology. 

Metallurgy  Is  an  important  part  of  m* 
water  technology.  7>3day  the  tubing  mate- 
rial alone  for  a  water  deaaltlng  plant,  before 
tt  ts  Installed,  coste  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
selling  price  of  that  plant.  Substitute,  leos- 
expenslve  matertels  are  being  aggressively 
investigated.  Much  more  needs  to  he  done 
In  this  area  and  in  the  area  of  conserv&tloa 
of  strategic  materials  by  good  design.  We 
should  t>e  able  to  do  better,  and  we  will. 
Aluminum  la  a  material  now  being  atudted 
in  the  laboratory. 

DesalUng  haa  not  always  been  advanced  by 
the  tmnendoua  pressures  exerted  by  indus- 
try and  government  to  develop  a  new  soorce 
of  fresh  water.  Some  breakthroughs  have 
been  announced  which  are  not  really  break- 
throughs. Instead,  on  examination  of  a  new 
claim  for  ultra-low  desalted  water  cost,  one 
often  finds  the  breakthrough  haa  been  done 
on  the  accounting  machine — Uiat  Instead  of 
using  a  cujBtomary  16  or  3i>-year  amorttea- 
tlon  period,  the  "breakthrough"  procees  uses 
36  or  30  years.  Or  perlups  instead  of  using 
a  reasonable  fuel  cost,  the  "breakthrough" 
may  show  a  predicted  future  cost  of 
from  a  huge  nuclear  power  plant,  the 
plana  for  which  have  not  gocte  beyond  the 
Aetoh  stage.  And  I  caution  you  to  be  alert 
to  such  "breakthroughs." 

The  newest  method  for  deaaltlng  water. 
atltl  la  the  latKratory  stage,  la  revene  os- 
mosis. It  actually  sterna  from  one  of  the 
oldest  of  all  natural  phenomena— osmosis — 
whereby  vrater  passes  from  a  more  dilute 
solution  Into  a  more  concentrated  solution 
through  a  semi -permeable  monbrmns.  IT  a 
tank  of  pure  water  Is  separated  from  a  tank 
of  sea  water  by  an  oeixtotlc  membrane,  the 
fresh  water  will  Bow  through  the  membrane 
to  dilute  the  more  concentrated  sea  -vrater 
and  create  a  pressure.  The  pressure  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  water  in  the  aea 
water  tank  to  a  height  of  TOO  feet  ( U  otir  tank 
was  that  high).     In  order  to  obtain  tntUx 
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wiur  from  hi  wit«.  tht  procM"  U  •ImplT 
rererMd.  PrMmire  U  appUeO  to  Ui«  "ea 
va«cr  gT«*tar  Ui&n  U»  osnxoUc  preMure  uid 
the  tTMh  w»t«r  l«  pushed  through  the  laml- 
permeslile  nMmt>r»De  sod  ooUecUxI  toe  UM. 
PrmoUcmllj.  however,  tb«re  U  »  buDd  up  In 
concentr.tlon  »d)«cent  to  the  membrsne. 
uid  u  s  remit,  we  need  >  t»nk  more  th»n 
700  feet  high  to  give  the  required  preeiure. 
In  f«ct.  we  muit  apply  1300  pcninde  per 
aquare  Inch  to  the  membrane  surface.  Thla 
la  some  at  the  membrane  we  are  using  in 
oar  laboratory  eiperlmentB.  It  li  ceUuloee 
aoetate  a  matolsl  very  much  like  cello- 
phane «  course,  to  design  equipment  to 
hold  thaee  thin  sheets  with  1200  pslg  on 
one  side  and  atmoepherlc  pressure  on  the 
other  reprwents  some  challenge.  New  Ideas 
are  needed  to  develop  a  membrane  material 
that  wUl  stand  up. 

ActnaUy.  reverse  osmosis  appears  to  have 
as  Its  most  immediate  appUcaUon  the  desalt- 
ing of  bractlih  water  where  the  dissolved 
solids  are  lees,  and  as  a  result  the  osmotic 
prwaure  U  less  ihan  the  above-mentioned 
1300  jsslg.  Another  potenUal  application  la 
for  iwuiiili't  sewage  eflluent, — since  the 
mesnJOraXMs  not  only  remove  minerals,  they 
also  r«nove  organic  materials.  But  ss  I  men- 
tioned before,  the  poesiWUty  of  a  pinhole 
leak  to  one  o*  theee  thin  membranes  Is  a 
terrifying  thing  to  think  shout  when  proe- 
eeslng  raw  sewage. 

While  the  technology  la  here  now  to  make 
rtrMsltlng  an  economical  unit  process,  much 
more  rBsalns  to  be  done  to  broaden  Its  use 
and  pvbapa  In  Uter  years  to  make  It  eccH 
ncinioally  laaslble  for  use  by  sgrlcuirare- 
Sooie  of  the  sreas  that  conUnue  to  demand 
technological  attention  Include  better  mate- 
rials new  materials,  cheaper  materlsls.  Un- 
proved thermortynsmlos.  unproved  corrosion 
protection  and  prevention,  and  new  ptirpoasa. 
Even  though  we  are  building  larger  and 
Isrger  desalting  plants  today,  such  as  ths 
plant  for  Tl]uana  and  the  proposed  plant 
for  the  Metropolitan  Wster  DUtrtct  of  South- 
ern Oallfomla.  paradoxically  we  may  never 
arrive  at  the  most  elegant  cycle  unUl  we  leam 
how  nature  does  desalting  on  a  small  but 
mlraeulous  scale,  aome  siamples  as  to  where 
we  Bi«  as  compared  with  nature: 

If  we  oould  dupUcate  the  human  brain,  it 
would  probably  be  as  big  aa  the  Pentagon. 
even  with  our  imallen  mloroclrcults  and 
oomputsa-  technology. 

The  artlflclal  kidney  Is  over  a.000  tunea  as 
l^rf  as  s  human  one  and  only  performs  part 
of  the  functlona 

Sharif,  flshas,  humans  and  other  animals 
do  ilssalTlnf  Jobs  routinely.  Indeed.  In  soma 
^rMpects  they  eioeed  our  be«  efforts  now. 
The  highest  brine  concentratKai  In  our  most 
n^odsm  desalting  machines  are  now  70.000 
parts  pm  million.  This  is  about  twice  the 
oODMnBaOon  ol  sea  water.  This  means  that 
U  you  take  one-half  gallon  of  f  reah  srater  out 
at  a  gallon  of  sea  water,  the  remaining  brine 
will  be  doubly  concentrated. 

Our  n*west  high  temperature,  high  pres- 
sure plant  at  3an  Diego  will  concentrate  to 
106 000  parts  per  mllUoD.  or  3  times  the  con- 
centration of  sea  water  ThU  wlU  be  almoet 
ss  high  ss  accomplished  by  the  fat  rat  of  ths 
Qaf^Ara  dssert  who  Ij  able  to  concentrate  to 
110.000  parts  per  million  before  discharge. 
The  kangaroo  rat  ot  our  Southwestern  dea^ 
can  go  well  beyond  this. 

Kow  when  we  talk  about  economical  water 
ocsts.  we  are,  of  course,  speaking  relatively. 
It  is  ths  sheerest  nonsense  to  say  that  60 
e«nts  of  91.00  per  thoxiiand  gallons  U  too  sz- 
penslvs  without  relating  this  to  a  particular 
use  or  locality.  Ws  know  what  we  sie 
charged  for  water  In  a  given  city,  but  I  dont 
believe  anyone  really  knows  what  ths  frus 
cost  Is.  Bow  do  you  sasess  the  cost  If  1» 
peopls  dls  In  New  Jersey  or  New  York  of 
hepatitis  oe  typhoid?  How  do  you  ssseas  ths 
oost  ol  18,000  easss  of  bacterial  Infection  to  a 
California  community'  Or  the  far-reaching 
eSecta  a<  the  drenght  In  the  Northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States? 


In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  worldwide 
problem  of  water  concerns  every  engtoeer 
to  thU  room;  every  engineer  In  this  country. 
In  ssa  water  dcaalttog  alone,  for  example, 
dvU  englneertog  Is  required  to  plan  the  oon- 
strucUon  of  sites  for  desalting  plants  snd 
related  electrical  facilities;  nuclear  engineer- 
tog  Is  required  to  design  plants  which  pro- 
vide eoonoinlcal  heat  from  atomic  reactors 
for  dessltlng.  The  need  for  Instrument 
engtoeerlng^ — that's  obvious.  Electrical  en- 
gineers are  betog  called  on  to  Integrate 
power  production  with  water  producUon.  so 
ss  to  reduce  the  coet  of  both.    And  so  on. 

In  further  challenging  you  to  the  Beld  of 
englneertog  for  the  human  environment,  1 
quote  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior: 

"The  task  for  rsstortog  our  water  heritage 
reets  not  on  government  alone,  but  on  all 
the  peopls — particularly  on  our  engtoeers. 
I  stress  the  reaponslbUlty  of  snglneers  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  Their  role  to  plsnntog  and 
managing  the  water  and  waste  systems  of 
todustry  and  munlclpaUtles  u  truly  strategic 
to  an  tiltlmate  solution  of  water  problems; 
(2>  When  their  professional  skills  are  put  at 
the  disposal  of  their  communities,  they  can 
sxert  povrerful  leadership  to  fostering  wise 
water  management  polLdea.  Englneertog  has 
been  one  of  the  moat  powerful  levers  to 
advanctog  our  abundance.  Ton  who  havs 
demonstrated  your  ablliues  In  this  fsshlon 
can.  I  am  sure,  rise  to  the  challenge  of  de- 
veloping ways  to  rasters  and  renew  an 
environment  equal  to  our  needs." 

Ladles.  I  thank  jm.    Oectlemen,  1  chal- 
lenge you. 


Tcarki  of  Merer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUMDT 

or  aovTB  ssxoTs 

IN  THE  SENATg  OF  TH«  UNITKD  STATES 

Mondav.  AfirU  17,  1917 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years,  many  of  ub  have  been  aware  of 
the  humanitarian  effort  of  Shrine  hoe- 
pltals  throughout  this  country,  Canada, 
arvd  Mexico  In  providing  care  for  crii>- 
pled  children.  These  orthopedic  hos- 
pitals have  been  In  operation  for  almoet 
45  years.  All  of  us  are  grateful  for  the 
care  and  lu»>e  whleta  Uiey  have  given 
to  many,  many  handicapped  children. 

Many  of  ua,  however,  are  not  oognl- 
Eant  of  the  history  of  the  founding  of 
Shrine  hospitals  for  crippled  chlldrrai. 
On  April  13. 1»«7.  before  the  High  Twelve 
Club  of  East  Orange.  NJ,.  Mr.  George  E. 
Stnngfellow,  past  Imperial  potentate  of 
the  Ancient  Arable  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine:  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  Shrtners  Hosiptals  for 
Crippled  Children;  and  former  buslneea 
asff^si-^  of  the  late  Thomas  Alva  Edi- 
son, delivered  an  address  on  the  history 
of  tb«  founding  and  growth  of  Shrine 
Crippled  Children's  Hospitals.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  o*  the  Ricord. 
There  being  no  oblecUon,  the  address 
was  order«d  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoas, 
as  follows: 


Tnm,ss  or  Mxbct 

(An  address  by  Oeorgs  E.  StrtogfeUow.  Post 
Impensl  Potentate.  A^OJfMS..  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  Shrlners  Hospitals 
for  Crippled  Children,  and  former  business 
sssodate  of  the  late  Thomas  Alva  Edison, 
before    the    High    Twelve    Club    of    last 
Orange.  H.J..  April  13.  litl) 
I  »m  delighted  to  speak  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Shrlners  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, often  referred  to  as  "Temples  of  Mer- 
cy".   Almost  everyone  has  heard  of  Shnnen 
Hospitals,  however,  not  aa  are  familiar  with 
their  origin  nor  the  great  oontrlbuuon  they 
have   made,  and   are  maktog.  to   humanity 
through    the    restoration    of    crippled    and 
burned  bodies  of  little  chUdren. 

In  1910  W.  Freeland  Kendrlck.  the  then 
Mayor  of  PhUadelphla  and  Deputy  Imperial 
Potentate,  recommended  to  the  Imperial 
CouncU  (which  Is  the  governing  body  of  the 
Bbnne  and  Shrtoers  Hospitals)  that  ths 
Shrine  eetabUsh  s  boms  for  friendless,  or- 
phan snd  crippled  children,  and  by  so  doing 
develop  a  goal  beyond  the  mere  pursuit  of 
pleasure. 

During  his  sdmlnlstratlon  ss  Imperial  Po- 
tentate. Kendrlck  visited  the  Shrtoe  Temples 
of  North  America  seeking  support  for  such  a 
children's  home  to  whlcb  he  was  dedicated, 
it  was  his  plan  to  recommend  this  project 
to  the  Council  at  their  next  annual  meeting. 
In  Portland.  Oregon  the  following  year 
(1»»)  when  the  program  was  called  for  dis- 
cussion. Kendrlck.  sensing  reelstance  to  his 
proposal  for  a  home,  amended  his  original 
recommendaUon  and  suggested  the  adopuon 
of  a  resolution  authonnng  the  ostabimunent 
of  a  hospital  for  crippled  ctilldren.  He  be- 
lieved this  resolution  would  stand  a  better 
chance  of  approval. 

Even  his  revised  resolution  seemed  un- 
likely to  pass  until  Noble  Forrest  Adair, 
founder  of  the  Scotush  Rite  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children  In  Atlanta,  rose  to  hU  feet 
and  deuvered  what  Is  now  known  ss  the 
fiunous  "bubtdes"  speech.  This  Is,  In  part, 
what  he  said : 

"I  waa  lying  to  bed  yesterday  morning, 
about  4  o'clock,  to  the  Multnoenah  Hotel, 
and  some  poor  fellow  who  had  strayed  from 
the  rest  of  the  band— and  he  was  s  magnif- 
icent performer  on  a  baritone  horn — stood 
down  there  under  the  wtodow  for  twsnty- 
ave  mtoutaa  playing  Tm  Forever  Blowing 
Bubbles'. 

"After  s  while,  when  I  dropped  back  Into 
peaceful  Bleep.  I  dreamed  of  a  UtUe  crippled 
children's  hospital  run  by  the  Scottish  Bits 
fraternity  to  Atlanta.  OecigU.  and  I  thought 
of  the  wandering  minstrel  of  the  early  morn- 
ing and  I  wondered  U  there  was  not  a  deep 
significance  for  Shrlners  to  ths  tune  that  he 
was  pUjlng.  "I'm  Forever  Blowing  Bubbles'. 
"We  meet  from  year  to  year  and  talk  about 
our  great  Order.  We  get  here  and  listen  to 
that  baritone  horn.  That  fellow  told  us  what 
we  are  doing.  "There  are  400.000  cripples  to 
the  United  States  and  unfortunately  they  sre 
to  the  alms  bouses,  they  sre  to  the  homes, 
they  are  mendicants,  they  are  p«<^)or»,  and 
the  bast  alms  you  can  give  Is  that  whlc2i  will 
render  alms  urmeoessary.  Ws  blow  more 
bubbles  and  sing  'HaU.  Hall,  the  Oang-s  All 
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1  wut  to  BM  tbia  thing  rtarted.  Let'*  lay 
■aide  Um  aoap  uid  wat«T  &iul  stop  blowing 
bubbles  uul  jet  aown  to  brua  Uclta.  l^f» 
get  rtd  of  Ui*  techntcal  ob>«<Uoii«.  I^t*i 
biow  the  dust  ulde.  And  U  there  is  i^  Shrtner 
In  North  America,  *Jt«r  he  tea  the  first  crip- 
pled child  treated  and  o«>)ect«  to  haTln«  paid 
the  two  dollars.  I  will  refund  hie  money  to 
him." 

Adair  sat  down  to  thunderouj  »ppUu«e. 
Then  waa  no  doubt  of  the  ■atboflUna  o* 
the  eesalon.  and  the  vote  waa  unanlmoua  for 
the  cetabllahmmt  ol  a  hoapltal  toe  crippled 
children. 

The  flnt  ol  theae  "Teoiplee  ot  Mercy"  w« 
opened  in  Shreveport.  Louisiana.  September 
1«.  l»23 — almost  46  yean  a^O-  Aa  the  need 
tDonaaed,  more  units  war*  added  untU  today 


there  are  19  orthopedic  boepltals  In  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Theee 
units  represent  a  conatructlon  Investment  of 
nearly  (50.000.000.  This  It  more  than  twice 
the  amount  paid  by  our  Oovemment  in  the 
Ijoulslana  Pxirchase  and  for  Alas^. 

Operating  expendlturee  since  1923  total 
more  than  #123.000.000.  It  la  not  difficult  to 
realise  the  huge  annual  operating  cost  for 
theae  19  ho^tals  when  one  oonalders — 

That  nearly  8.000  children — approximately 
the  population  ot  Caldwell.  N.J. — are  cured 
or  materially  aided  each  year; 

That  151.643  children  have  been  hospltal- 
taed  since  these  "Templea  ot  Mercy"  were 
eetabllsbed.  This  figure  la  53%  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Nevada; 

That  the  average  stay  In  the  hospital  per 
patient  la  08  daya; 

That  the  average  cost  per  patient  Is  more 
than  •1600. 

The  orthopedic  unite  of  Shrtnare  Hospitals 
have  chalked  up  a  staggering  13,500,000  pa- 
tient days  since  1933. 

Shrlners  Hoepltala  are  acknowledged  aa 
among  the  flneet  in  the  world.  The  operat- 
ing rooms  represent  the  highest  standards  of 
Burgery.  The  physical  therapy  rooms  have 
the  newest  In  hydrothreapy  equipment. 
There  are  school  rooms,  play-rooms,  laundries 
and  sewing  rooms.  Each  unit  Is  a  hospital, 
a  school  and  a  home — all  under  One  roof. 
Tbey  are  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical 
sanctuary. 

Public  school  educational  facilities  are 
provided  In  each  hospital,  enabling  many 
children  to  make  up  lost  ground  and  upon 
their  return  to  their  homes,  to  enter  their 
regular  school  grades.  Classes  from  let  to 
9th  gTBdes  are  organized  ss  in  regular  ele- 
mentary school  systems. 

There  are  recreational  facilities  In  each 
hospital,  and  toys  and  games  geflore  for  all 
children.  There  are  bobbles  and  handicrafts 
for  the  older  group  Children  ore  encouraged 
to  follow  the  actlvltlee  and  InteresU  normal 
for  their  ages.  Boy  Scouting  and  Olrl  Scout- 
ing, Red  Cross  and  other  recognised  move- 
ments are  supported.  In  many  of  the  hos- 
pitals there  Is  a  theater  which  ofiers  the 
children  the  opportunity  Co  be  both  the 
actors  and  the  audience.  Professional  motion 
picture  projection  equipment  and  the  neweet 
of  Hollywood  productions  give  the  children 
a  weekly  entertainment  program. 

Shrlners  Hospitals  are  available  today,  as 
they  have  been  since  1933.  to  children  under 
15  years  of  age,  of  Any  race,  color  or  reUglon. 
whose  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  pay 
for  the  hospltallzauon  or  out-patient  treat- 
m.ent.  There  must  also  be  reasonable  poesl- 
blUty  thaft  the  treatment  will  benefit  the 
child.  Infanta  only  days  and  weeks  old  ars 
admitted,  particularly  to  the  clinics  and  out- 
patient departments. 

Shrlners  HospltAls  are  financed  by — 
An  annual  assessment  of  (6  on  each  mem- 
ber oC  the  Sbrtne: 
Income  from  Investments: 
The  sale  of  "life  memberships"  to  Shrlners: 
The  sals  of   "contributing  memberships" 
which  can  be  purchased  by  any  person,  asso- 
ciation, corporation,  club.  etc. 

The  proceeds  pf  wills  and  bequests  from 
Shrlners  and  non-Shnners; 

Money -raising  events  such  as  annual 
Shrine  circuses,  rodeos,  horse  shows,  football 
games  and  various  athletic  events  spoosored 
by  local  Shrine  Temples. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  spoke 
of  Shrlners  Hospitals  for  burned  children. 
About  five  years  ago  Shrlners  felt  the  urgent 
need  for  treatment  of  severely  burned  chil- 
dren. Some  authorities  call  bums  the 
largest  single  hazard  of  childhood.  In  1963 
an  appropriation  of  tiO.OOO.OOO  was  autbtv- 
Ized  to  establish  three  bum  hospitals.  These 
tinits  are  located  In  Galveston.  Clndnnatl 
and  Boston.    Each  has  a  total  of  30  beds. 

These  Bums  Institutes,  as  they  are  called, 
have  a  three-fold  purpose: 


To  save  children's  lives  and  restore  their 
bodies  through  Intensive  care  to  prevent  the 
crippling  eflects  of  severe  burns: 

To  undertake  research  in  biu-ns  therapy  to 
advance  medicine's  ability  to  care,  for  and 
treat  chUdren  with  bums: 

To  Instruct  medical  personnel  in  the  care 
and    treatment   of   burned  children. 

Tou  may  ask:  What  Is  so  unique  about  a 
Shrlners  burn  hospital?  Special  equipment 
and  factlttles  enable  the  staff  to  provlds 
superior  care  for  severely  burned  children. 
Patients  are  tmder  visual  observation  at  all 
times  and  electronic  monitoring  devices  at- 
tached to  a  patient  under  Intensive  care, 
transmit  heartbeat,  temperature,  blood  pres- 
sure and  respiration  to  a  central  station. 
Special  beds  faclllUte  handling  the  patient 
when  necessary.  Laboratory  teams  con- 
stantly evaluate  the  patient's  condition. 
The  research  program  studies  ways  to  im- 
prove the  treatment  of  all  types  of  bums. 

The  cost  of  treatment  for  a  severely  burned 
patient  has  in  some  Instances  exceeded  t30,- 
OOO.  Masslv^  amounts  of  blood — as  much  as 
100  pints — are  often  needed-  Because  each 
Shrine  Bums  Institute  requires  enormous 
amounts  of  frcah  blood  per  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  requirements  In  the  ortho- 
pedic Units,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  a 
blood  reserve  program.  This  program  is 
operated  nationally  for  several  Important 
reasons. 

Pint,  Is  the  uneven  demand  for  blood. 
With  a  national  program,  operating  through 
the  clearinghouses  of  the  American  Assocu- 
tlon  of  Blood  Banks,  the  blood  credits  built 
up  by  the  Shrine  are  transferrable  from  one 
area  to  another  where  increased  demand 
causes  a  temporary  deficit. 

Second,  a  national  program  eliminates 
placing  an  unfair  share  of  the  blood  require- 
ments on  Templea  near  the  hospital  units. 
With  the  national  program.  Shrine  Temples 
at  distances  from  the  hospitals  are  able  to 
assist  In  meeting  demands. 

Third,  s  nationally -run  donor  recruitment 
program  encourages  more  Shrlners  and  their 
families  and  friends  to  give  the  precious  gift 
of  Ufe  to  these  UtUe  paUents. 

About  300  personnel,  or  more  than  6  per 
patient,  are  required  to  staff  each  Bums 
Institute.  T^ese  Include  surgeons,  nurses, 
technlciaitf,  orderlies  and  food  and  main- 
tenance personnel. 

The  annual  operating  oost  of  each  of  these 
hospitals  for  burns  Is  more  than  •!. 300,000. 

Admission  standards  for  the  Bums  Insti- 
tutes are  substanUally  the  same  as  those  for 
the  orthopedic  units. 

fills  is  a  multl-mllllon  dollar  projaot  to 
save  and  phyalcslly  rebskbllltate  seriously 
burned   youngsters. 

Because  of  these  orthopedic  hospitals  and 
burns  Institutes,  which  are  100%  charitable, 
thoiisands  of  children  have  been  physically 
and  emotionally  aided  In  achieving  their 
rightful  placea  In  society  ss  adults,  and  thou- 
sands more  wlU  continue  to  receive  help  In 
these  "Temples  of  Mercy"  where  many  dreams 
come  true. 

Love  of  little  children  turned  Shrlners  into 
ministers  of  healing.  The  red  fes  thus  takes 
Its  place  with  the  Red  Cross  as  on  emblem 
of  mercy  and  of  loving  kindness.  In  the 
wcH^ls  of  one  of  our  leading  citizens,  crippled 
children's  work  gave  the  Shrine  Its  soul. 


reaching  &reas  In  which  research  la  cur- 
rently underway  Involvea  dlBcovertng  the 
origin  of  life  on  Earth  and  trying  to  de- 
termine In  laboratories  here  whether  life 
evolved  on  other  planets,  as  well.  Sig- 
nificant steps  to  demonstrate  ways  In 
which  life  may  have  evolved  here  and 
on  other  planets  have  been  taken  by  sci- 
entists at  NASA's  Ames  Research  Center, 
near  San  Francisco.  Jjed  by  Dr.  Cyril 
Ponnamperuma,  a  highly  Imaginative 
group  of  scientists  and  technicians  there 
has  demonstrated,  step  by  step,  possible 
evolutionary  courses.  Their  ability  to 
conceptualize  experiments  which  would 
demonstrate  various  theoretical  analyses 
has  steadily  moved  the  Ames  exobiology 
group  to  the  forefront  of  this  field. 

Just  as  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus 
and  Darwin  modified  and  altered  man's 
view  of  himself  and  his  universe,  so  may 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Ponnamperuma  and 
his  coworkers  cause  us  to  review  man's 
phenomenon  of  life  tn  the  perspective  of 
time  and  space. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  last  week  there* 
fore,  of  ttds  groups  mo6t  recent  accom- 
plishment. The  Washington  Post,  April 
13,  1967,  carried  an  article  by  Thomas 
OToole  in  which  an  experiment  suggest- 
ing the  possible  existence  of  life  on  Jupi- 
ter was  described. 

The  article  follows : 

acumTUTTS  Sat  Ljfs  BAat   Bxzvr  OM 


Sdeotists  Say  Ufe  VUj  Exist  00  Japiter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or  ORSOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Mondav.  AprQ  17.  19S7 
Mr.    DELLENBACK.      Mr.    Speaker. 
one  of  the  meet  fundamental  and  far- 


(By  Thomas  OToole) 
lAfe  may  exist  on  the  planet  Juptter.  two 
weU-known  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  sdentlsts  sold  yesterday. 

Bound  to  stir  a  scientific  storm,  the  sug- 
gestion of  life  on  Jupiter  will  also  put  the 
kind  of  spotlight  on  the  giant  planet  that 
used  to  t>e  reserved  for  Mars  and  Venus. 
Once  thought  to  be  too  cold  and  hostile  to 
support  Ufe,  Jupiter  nUght  now  become  the 
darling  of  scientlsu  ths  world  over. 

In  as  substantive  a  report  as  has  appeared 
anywhere  on  the  subject  of  life  on  other 
worlds,  the  two  NASA  sdentlsU  told  of  ex- 
periments in  which  they  duphcated  Jupiter's 
atmosphere,  right  down  to  Its  upper  and 
lower  temperatures  and  pressures. 

They  thee  subjected  the  Jovian  atmosphere 
to  a  continuous  barrage  of  man-made  light- 
ning, on  the  grounds  that  lightning  was  one 
of  the  two  forces  In  nature  (sunlight  Is  the 
other)  that  orlglnaUy  extracted  Ufa  from 
earth's  primitive  atmosphere. 

"foaBtoKNxma  o»  ucnc" 

The  lightning  barrage  ot  ths  simulated 
Jupiter  atmosphere,  said  Dr.  Cyril  Ponnam- 
peruma. chief  of  the  chemical  evolution 
branch  at  NASA's  Ames  Besearch  Center  in 
California,  produced  a  variety  of  organic 
chemicals,  which  be  described  as  the  "fore- 
runners of  life"  as  it's  known  here  on  earth. 

No  fewer  than  nine  amino  odds  were  pro- 
duced in  the  simulated  Jupiter  atmosphere 
by  the  lightning  barrage,  which  ponnam- 
peruma said  was  probably  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  energy  on  earth  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Ufe. 

Not  only  are  atoino  acids  the  very  building 
blocks  of  protein,  they  also  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  Uvlng  ceU's  nucleus — deoxyri- 
bonucleic add,  otherwise  known  «Lmply  as 
DNA. 

Ponnamperuma  conducted  the  experiments 
with  Prltx  Woeller.  also  of  NASA's  Ames  Re- 
search Center,  and  presented  the  findings  tn 
a  paper  given  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  tn  ICaml  Beach. 

In  their  expulments,  ths  two  Ames  scien- 
tists fired  electric  arcs  for  as  long  as  34 
straight  tu)ura  Into  a  preesure  chamber  filled 
with  a  "Jupiter  stmosi^ere"  of  numerotu 
lajeto. 
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In  tlx  uppermost  layer  were  «jmiionl»  IM 
eryslmU.  tten  a  cloud  !«y«r  ot  unmonla  drop- 
lets a  clear  Uyer  of  Ice  crystals,  a  dear  layer 
o(  ammonia  vapor,  a  layer  of  water  dropieta 
and  a  layer  oj  water  vapor  Just  above  tUe 
aurfao*  of  the  planet. 

All  Uyers  alao  contained  methane,  hydro- 
•en  heuum.  smmonia  and  neon,  an  atmos- 
phere baaed  on  recent  eihauaUve  gravlU- 
tlonal  studies  and  behavior  of  Jupiter's  13 

moons.  

From  the  Ughtnlnj  barrage  of  the  atmos- 
phere came  numerous  -producta"  of  the  elec- 
trical lUmulus.  used  In  the  eiperUnentj  be- 
catise  lightning  Is  common  on  pUnets  and 
more  common  on  Jupiter  than  others  be- 
cause It  Is  like  a  huge  dynamo,  with  a  power- 
ful magnetic  field. 

■rrma  xtraataxwca 
Despite  Its  huge  sl»e  (818  times  heavier 
than  earth)  Juptter  also  rotates  once  every 
10  hours,  a  frequent  "nlght-and-day"  alter- 
nation that  produces  enough  e«lra  atmca- 
pherlc  turbulence  to  cause  considerable  elec- 
tric discharge.  ,    w.    .k. 

Among  the  chemicals  produced  by  the 
lightning  attaclts  were  nine  amino  adds  com- 
monly lotud  in  life  here  on  eiirth— glycine. 
alsnlne.  aaparUc.  glutamic,  threonine,  se- 
rine, isoleuolne.  leucine,  and  phenylalanine. 
Evidence  suggests,  the  Ames  scientists  said, 
that  thoie  were  the  mme  building  bloclcs  of 
life  that  eilsted  on  o«T.h  4.5  WUlon  years 
ago.  when  earth  probably  had  an  atmosphere 
similar  U)  the  one  Jupiter  has  lodsy. 

Becjtuse  It  la  almost  SOO  mlUlon  miles  from 
the  sun.  Jupiter  was  once  thought  to  be  too 
cold  to  support  Ufe.  But  more  and  more. 
sclenUsu  think  Its  thick  clouds  act  aa  an 
Insulator  for  the  planet,  and  that  lU  sur- 
face imght  be  warm  enough  to  allow  life  to 
eilst.  Indeed,  recent  infrared  meaeurements 
of  the  planet's  atmosphere  Imply  Just  that. 


common  market.  Behind  that  purpoae  Ilea 
the  Idea  that  regional  planning  and  trsjle  ar- 
rmngemenu  wUl  apeed  the  growth  of  Latin- 
American  economlea. 


OEO  asd  Paata  ^1  Eit* 

f    EXTENSION  OF  RKMARBB 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  icaw  ToaK 
'    IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  EEPBXSENTA'nVES 

Monday,  Aprfl  17.  IWJ 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  8pe»ker.  the  wry  able 
director  of  the  New  York  Tlme«  -Waah- 
tagton  Bmwu  has  written  afi  ar«ele 
published  In  that  paper  on  April  11  which 
highlights  the  difficulty  In  trying  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor.  Tom 
■Wicker  brilliantly  analywss  the  unwHl- 
Intness  of  those  in  power  to  share  power 
wllh  the  powerless.  As  Mr.  'Wicker 
petals  out.  this  Is  true  whether  the  shar- 
ing of  power  with  the  poor  Involves  the 
democratic  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  or  the  oligarchies  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica I  believe  that  the  (ollowlng  article 
should  be  thoughtfully  read  by  an  of  as: 
IK  TKi  JIatton:    PovaaTT  aim  Porta  ML 

ESTT 

(By  Tom  wicker) 

WsaHWCTOK.  AprU  JO— President  John- 
son went  out  to  watch  the  Waahlngton  Sen- 
ators thU  afternoon,  left  after  nve  Innings 
and  fled  to  South  America.  »o  ">•  »° 
blame  him  for  that,  but  he  will  not  find  the 
sltuaUon  south  of  the  border  much  more  en- 
couraging than  It  was  at  OC.  Stadium,  where 
the  Senators  staked  a  roaaonable  claim  to 
laat  place  in  the  first  game  of  the  season. 

Johnson's  personal  presence  at  ?""•*'' 
Este  la  dealgned  to  aamonstrale  the  Dnlted 
Statea'  mtereat  In.  an4  <o  help  push  latin- 
American  beada  ot  auu  toward,  a  laglonal 


POVaXTT  OOI  THE  m3M» 

A  population  growth  of  »  percent  a  y»r 
U  rapidly  overtaking  the  area's  meager  abU- 
IIT  to  feed,  house,  clothe,  educate  and  em- 
ploy Its  people,  with  a  resulting  Increase  In 

"^ndoubwdly.  a  successful  Latin -American 
common  market  would  help:  It  would  pre- 
.uDPCee.  St  the  least,  an  end  to  wasteful  du- 
pllcauon  o!  Industrial  faclUtlaJ  and  the  ham- 
stringing protectionism  that  the  duplica- 
tion fosters.  But  Johnson  probably  la  under 
no  Illusion  that  the  common  market  plan 
can  be  anything  more  than  a  atep  In  the  right 
direction. 

■BamTtNC  CHAMOS 

That  Is  basically  because  the  world  la 
peopled  with  men.  and  men  are  better 
geared  to  the  Jloliu  fluo  than  to  revolu- 
nary  purposes  Uke  that  of  eUmlnatlng  pov- 
erty Even  In  a  fast-growing  society  Uke 
that  of  the  United  Statea.  to  eHiKt  such  a 
revoluUon  peacefully  is  In  many  ways  a  vlr- 
tuanv  impossible  task;  sa  the  President  look 
off  for  South  America  he  left  behind  a  teu- 
tale  admission  of  that  fact. 

This  came  In  the  news  that  the  celebrated 
■  war  on  poverty."  which  began  so  hopefully 
three  years  ago.  Is  going  to  be  sharply  re- 
vised (If  It  survives  at  all)  by  the  Admin- 
istration Itaelf.  in  a  superb  bureaucraUc 
euphemism,  officials  said  this  would  make 
the  program  "better  suited  to  the  compleH- 
tlea  of  effective  and  efficient  administration. 

Better  suited,  that  Is  to  say.  to  the  tears 
and  reatatance  of  politicians,  of  the  commu- 
nity aatabllahments  they  »o  often  serve,  and 
of  p«jple  who  quite  humanly  regard  «th 
tre^datlon  anything  that  might  affect  their 
own  property.  sUtus  and  privilege 

The  proposed  changes  .would  prevent  anu- 
poverty  workers  from  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity rule  out  any  use  of  poverty  funds  foe 
-Ulegal  picketing  or  demonstrations."  and 
Increase  the  Involvement  of  local  buslnoaa- 
men  labor  leaders  and  elected  offlclala  (In 
other  words,  the  Establishment)  In  ciromu- 
nlty  action  programs.  _.    ..     . 

Aside  from  the  facU  that  the  court*  have 
not  yet  »tabUBhed  any  clear-cut  rules  about 
what  constttutea  "Ulegal  plckeung  or  demon- 
strations,'  and  that  community  action  pro- 
grams originally  were  to  be  the  vehicles  for 
drawing  the  poor  themselves  Into  effective 
action  against  poverty.  It  Is  plain  that  the 
noTOosea  of  such  changes  In  the  program 
kre  Talto  give  more  control  to  the  politicians 
and  the  economic  eatabllshmsnt  In  any  given 
community,  and  (b)  to  reduce  the  abUlty  of 
the  poor  to  moblllae  their  own  political  power 
ouudde  the  paternal  umbreUa  ot  the  middle 
class  and  the  wealthy. 

Thus,  the  brief,  sad  history  of  the  war  on 
poverty  amply  shows  that  the  dominant 
forcea  ot  society  are  unlikely  to  permit  a 
Government  responsive  to  those  forcee  to 
conduct  a  revolution  against  them— to 
threaten  the  class  structure  and  endanger 
property  and  privilege.  Yet.  any  eOecUve 
attack  on  poverty  must  provide  the  poor 
with  more  than  lob  training  and  birth  con- 
trol It  must  provide  the  poor  with  money  of 
their  own  (redistribution  ot  wealth)  and  an 
effective  poUtlcal  voice  (redlstnbuUon  of 
posrer). 

SCaSTCMWG    TH«    BCaTACa 

That  Is  why  only  the  surface  of  the  Latin- 
American  problem  will  be  atucked  by  Punte 
del  Este:  Just  sa  haa  been  the  case  In  the 
United  Statea,  economic  grtjwth  alone  may 
improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  but  It  wUl  In- 
crease the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the  rich 
and  the  middle  daaa  to  a  far  greater  degree. 

More  perhaps,  than  any  other  Govern- 
ment, that  of  the  United  States  recognlaes 
(be  needs  of  the  world's  poor  and  their  ter- 
rible power  to  rise  violently  If  these  are  not 


met.  But  lU  delemma  U  that  In  Its  de^re 
to  avert  vloient  revoluUon  It  can  only  J<to 
foroes  with  those  who  have  the  laijest  stake 
m  the  nat^  qyu>  and  who  therefore  are  leaat 
wining  to  a«i  It  changed. 


Articlei  af  Jrterest  by  Arthat  Happe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUroaMXA 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  Avril  17.  19S7 
Mr  YODNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
In  many  cases  Arthur  Hoppe  Is  some- 
what of  a  cynic  and  saUrlst.  he  does 
make  some  very  cogent  obaervatlons  in 
connection  with  his  travels.  One 
column  which  he  wrote  from  Kiev.  Rus- 
sia, certainly  gives  a  very  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  type  of  housing  which 
Russia  Is  building  at  the  present  time. 
His  column  was  published  In  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  on  AprU  4 

The  second  article  is  quite  a  satire  on 
the  ruins  created  for  the  tourists  In 
Athens,  and  was  published  on  April  6 : 

itM    EVKMINO    To    REMEMBSa 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Km— All  through  Rusala  you  see  them 
going  up  In  the  big  cltlea— rows  and  rows 
and  rowa  of  new  apartment  bnlldlnga,  each 
bleak,  tmadocned.  impersonal  with  that 
dreary  sameness  of  public  bousing  projects 
the  world  over. 

Soviet  oCBclals  talk  proudly  of  how  quickly 
mey  are  solving  the  nation's  bousing  short- 
age They  speak  of  so  many  aquare  meters 
per  person,  so  many  units  per  acre,  as  though 
they  were  building  storage  shelves  for  some 
uniform  commodity.  And  as  you  drive  past 
them  day  after  day.  you  cant  help  but  be 
depressed  thinking  of  the  hlve-lUte  ealstence, 
the  19M  grlmness.  ot  thoae  human  beings 
who  live  Inalde  ,_„,-rf 

Then,  after  a  week  In  Russia.  I  waa  Invited 
inside  one  throngb  a  friend,  to  take  part  in 
a  family  celebration. 

This  building,  which  looked  like  aU  tne 
rest,  waa  t-hree  yean  old  A  broken  door  led 
UD  a  dingy  stair  weU.  The  paint  was  pee.- 
ine  the  stars  creaked,  the  oonstructlon  was 
incredibly  shoddy.  By  our  standards,  this 
new  building  was  already  a  "l"""^  **  I 
climbed  to  the  fourth  Boor  to  the  gloom.  I 
was  sad  and  uneasy.  t^„. 

The  door  of  tlie  apartment  opened.  Tnere 
was  a  narrow  hall.  On  the  right,  a  warped 
door  led  to  the  cloaet-slMd  bathroom^  It 
contained  a  cracked  loUet  with  an  overhead 
tank  and  chain.  No  sink.  Beyond  was  the 
tmy  Uvlng  room,  filled  by  an  oval  table  and 
a   bed.      How   crowded,   how   cramped,   how 

Tet  how  warmly  I  wafc  welcomed.  And. 
what  somehow  surprised  me  most,  how  dll- 
ferent  each  person  prtaent  was.       

There  were  the  three  elderly  aunU  sitting 
on  the  bod— one  outgoing  and  loving,  one 
quiet  and  smiling,  one  Umld  and  deferentW. 
There  was  the  uncle  ot  70.  broad-shouldered, 
noised  and  constantly  breaking  Into  song 
Sere  were  the  two  sisters  In  their  aos.  one 
dark  and  exuberant,  one  eager  and  com- 
pelent.  Th«»  waa  the  ahy  Uttle  boy  of  six 
imd  there  waa  Vladlmh-.  a  husky  young  roan 
of  30  hard  snd.  I  thought,  vaguely  hostUe 

We  sat  around  the  table  for  three  hours, 
easting  stuffed  salmon  and  herring  and  aalsd 
and  cake,  the  men  drinking  a  Uttle  vodka, 
the  women  coffee.  The  talk  flowed  In  Rus- 
sian Ukrainian.  Ylddlah,  German  and  a  lew 
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words  of  BnglUh.  Wa  Uugbed  and  we  Kang 
sad  DTcrainUn  songs.  The  two  sisters  d&nced. 
The  lltUe  boy  recited.    Outside  It  grew  dark. 

When  It  came  time  to  go  I  found  I  truly 
loved  each  person  there — except  maybe 
Vladimir.  Yet  It  was  he  who  insisted  on 
walking  me  to  a  main  street,  finding  a  taxi, 
getting  me  back  to  my  hotel  and  paying  the 
cab  tare. 

So  we  went  Uulde  and  drank  more  vodka 
and  laughed  and  talked  (though  he  knew 
no  English  and  I  no  Russian).  And  when 
we  parted  at  midnight,  we  threw  our  arms 
around  each  other  and  swore  eternal  Irlend- 
Bhlp. 

It  was,  then,  an  evening  to  remember. 
What  I  wUI  remember,  I  think.  U  that  even 
In  the  grimmert.  shoddiest  public  housing 
projects,  live  human  beings,  who  stlU  some- 
how laugh  and  dance  and  itng  and  marry 
and  die. 

Nothing,  In  a  long  time,  has  so  deeply 
replenished  my  faith  In  the  unquenchabUlty 
of  the  human  aplrtt. 

Tbb  ORK4T  Ruin  Srortam 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Athens.— While  the  Greek  economy  has 
skyrocketed  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  the 
happy  people  o*  this  simny  land  now  face 
a  hitherto  unforeeeen  proMem — namely  a 
grave  shortage  of  ruins. 

The  problem  was  perhapa  best  explained 
by  Mr.  Zorba  K.  Xenophtlos.  Assistant  Sub- 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Rivers,  during  a 
brief  tour  of  the  booming  dty. 

"Fifteen  years  ago."  began  iix.  Xenophllos, 
"what  did  ve  have  to  offer  the  tourtsta?" 
Ruins.  We  had  more  ruins  per  capita  than 
any  nation  In  the  world.  Big  ruins,  little 
ruins — the  whole  country  was  one  giant  ruin. 
"Now  if  there  is  one  thing  tourists  love, 
it  Is  ruins.  They  came  In  droves.  Our  eco- 
nomy soared. '  Hew  hotels,  new  spartment 
buildings,  new  fiats.  Look  at  Athens  today. 
We  are  down  to  one  ruined  Acropolis,  a  cou- 
ple of  ruined  temples,  half  a  ruined  aque- 
duct and  some  ruined  miscellaneous.  And 
we  are  expecting  more  than  a  million  tour- 
ists!" 

&Cr.  XenophUo*  shook  hU  head  sadly. 
"There  slmftly  won't  be  enough  ruins  to  go 
around." 

To  meet  this  critical  shortage,  Mr.  Xeno- 
phlloe  said  the  Bureau  of  Ruins  has  embarked 
on  an  ambitious  construction  plan. 

"Pot  example."  he  said  proudly,  stopping 
In  front  a  bxjsy  construction  project,  "what 
you  aee  going  up  here  Is  our  new  all-purpose 
ruin — the  Temple  of  the  Winged  Aphrodite 
tt  Church  of  the  Assumption  Monastery.  Let 
me  read  you  its  description  In  otir  Standard 
Revised  Guide  Book: 

"  "This  classic  example  of  The  Early  Late 
Period  dates  from  drca  673  B.C.  and  was 
believed  used  for  sacrificing  veetlgal  virgins 
to  the  Satyrs.  (Note  the  leer  on  the  face  of 
Dionysus  above  the  Propylea.) 

"  'The  west  and  south  walls  were  added 
in  the  Third  Century  presumably,  accord- 
ing to  archeologisU.  to  hold  the  roof  up.  The 
fioodllghu  are  of  a  later  date. 

" 'Socne  interesting  11th  Century  murals 
on  the  north  facade  deplcltlng  *  bizarre 
Byzantine  eex  orgy  were  uncovto^  In  1931 
by  Herr  Professor  Schlelmermann.  Unfor- 
lunately.  they  were  covered  the  following  day 
by  Prau  Schlelmermann. 

"  The  famed  West  Portico  offers  a  pano- 
ramic vuta.  of  the  Athens  Hilton,  coffee,  tea. 
dry  martinis  and.  for  the  discriminating  oon- 
nolseeur,  souvenir  postcards  d  the  11th  Oen- 
tury  Murals.  Entrance  fee:  100  drachmas.'  " 
Mr.  XenophUoa  said  no  effort  was  being 
spared  to  make  each  new  ruin  authentic 
Each,  he  said,  was  beln«  fully  constructed 
before  being  hit  with  a  wrecking  ball,  weath- 
ered by  a  eandblaster  and  given  three  finish- 
ing coats  oi  outdoor  patina. 

"These  ruins,"  said  prcudlj,  "■»  boQt  to 
last  ft  thaamad  jmn." 


Mr.  Xenophllos  closed  by  aftylnc  h*  felt 

theae  bl«ger.  better,  more  interestlnc  rmna 
going  up  everywhere  would  st*nd  aa  moou- 
menta  to  today's  Greek  oultuie— a  ^znbot, 
as  he  put  It,  ot  Greece's  warm  reflpJd  for 
tourists. 

"Our  motto  Is  tX  a  visitor  to  our  shoraa 
wants  something."  aaid  Mr.  XenophUoa  hap- 
pily rubbing  his  hands,  "glv  It  to  him. 
Good." 


Hob.  Robert  E.  "Bob"  Jomi  SpeaJu  os  tb« 
Historr  of  Flood  Control,  Pajuff  Trib- 
nte  to  tbe  Efforts  of  Gifford  Darit»  of 
TeaDeiK« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ABSUNBAS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1967 

Mr.  GATHINas.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Jokks.  of  Ala- 
bama, chairman  of  the  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  delivered  a  most  Illumi- 
nating and  provocative  address  to  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Associa- 
tion In  New  Orleans.  La.,  on  December  3, 
1964. 

He  talked  at  the  banquet  meeting  of 
the  association  at  Hotel  RooGevelt  and 
his  remarks  were  warmly  received  by  the 
large  listening  audience.  Mr.  Jones  de- 
picted the  history  of  flood  control  legla- 
lation  in  the  Nation  and  the  vital  role 
and  moving  force  behind  water  resource 
development  by  the  people  from  the  area 
embraced  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  Ita 
tributaries. 

"Bob"  Jons  paid  tribute  to  our  former 
oollea^ue,  Hon.  Clifford  Davis,  of  Ten- 
nessee, praising  his  accomplishments  and 
his  long  service  to  his  district,  State,  and 
Nation.  He  enumerated  the  legislation 
which  "Cliff"  Davis  fought  for  and  waa 
successful  in  passing  during  his  tenure 
of  office. 

Mr.  Jones'  remarks  follow: 
Address  bt   Hon.  Rosnrr  X.  Joksb.  Mnu^ 
or  CoNcacss.  Brroaz  tkk  Lowxb  hOasiSBim 
VAtxrr   PUioD   OOKTiiOL   AsaociATiOK.   Nrw 
Oeleams.  L*..  DBOciCBn  S,  1964 
Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Lower  Mls- 
siaslppt    Valley    Flood    Control    Association, 
lAdles  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  addreae  this 
fine  AsBodaUon  on  twin  subjects— a  man  and 
a  river.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Oongreasman 
Cliff  Devls  of  Tennessee  and  the  mighty 
Miaslsalppi.  Both  the  man  and  the  river 
have  been  close  to  my  heart  for  many  years. 
Before  recounting  the  tremendoiis  contri- 
butions that  Cliff  Davis  has  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Mississippi.  I  would  like  to 
sketch  briefly  the  programs  for  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  the  related  features 
of  water  resources  development  which  have 
meant  eo  miich  to  the  people  In  the  Valley 
snd  to  the  Nation. 

Many  thoughts  must  have  entered  the 
mind  of  DeSoto  as  be  discovered  the  Father 
of  Waters  US  years  ago.  However.  Z  am  sure 
he  hyi  no  realisation  of  the  tremendou* 
forces  which  lay  wltiiln  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  stream — foroes  that  oouid  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  future  peoples  along  Its  banks 
Sknd  which  could  be  equally  disastrous.  So 
lone  as  the  river  bore  only  the  cenoes  of  the 
Indians  and  t2M  shallow  rtverlxiata  of  tta« 
early  meaximn.  and  so  loog  a«  Its  banks  wwe 


■panely  aettled.  It  was  useful  as  a  minor 
avenue  of  oommerce.  and  barxnful  only  as  a 
frrinrtT  uuwyanoe  when  It  overflowed. 

As  the  oountry  grew,  howevu-,  the  needs 
of  botli  oomxneroe  and  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  became  Increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  use  and  control  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Its  treachwoiis  sand  bars  and  Its 
shirting  chajinel  oould  not  long  be  trusted. 
Ita  yearly  overflow  oould  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. 

No  overall  solution  of  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude  had  ever  been  attempted.  The 
early  efforts  to  control  the  Mississippi  in  the 
18th  Century  followed  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  oonstructing  dikes  and  leveee.  There 
was  no  oomprehenslTe  plan  for  harnessing 
the  stream.  Levee  faUures  occurred  fre- 
quently In  the  early  and  middle  1700'b. 

Following  the  turn  at  the  IBth  Ontury, 
tlxe  increasing  development  of  engineering 
skill  enabled  man  for  the  flnt  time  to  face 
the  problrans  of  oontroltlng  a  great  river 
with  more  hope.  Tlie  Federal  Oovemment 
entered  the  picture  In  1B30  when  a  token 
start  was  made  through  the  appropriation  of 
ftinds  tor  surveys  and  maps.  This  was 
brought  about  partly  by  the  advent  of  the 
steamboat  and  Increased  need  for  navigation 
aids  on  the  Misstaslppl  and  the  Ohio.  The 
first  work  was  started  In  1834  when  the  Corps 
of  EDglneers  was  nude  responsible  for  re- 
moving ans^  below  the  ntouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Tills  was  the  beginning  of  the 
preeent  vast  network  of  13.000  miles  of 
Inland  waterway. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River 
for  navigation  was  the  first  reoognleed  need. 
However,  as  time  went  on.  It  became  Increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  control  of  fioods  was 
equally  Important.  Two  of  the  moat  dei-a^- 
tatlug  fioods  occurred  in  1840  and  ISM  In  the 
Lower  Valley  and  caused  such  a  leas  of  life 
and  deetrucUon  of  property  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  was  directed  to  the  area. 
The  end  result  was  tliat  the  famous  Swamp 
AcU  of  1849  and  1860  were  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

One  of  the  early  forerunners  of  the  preeent- 
day  survey  report  of  the  Oorps  of  Englneen 
was  started  by  Congress  in  1850  by  two  engl- 
Dem.  Humphrey  and  Abbott,  of  the  Corps 
of  E:nglneen.  Their  study  Is  a  historic  land- 
mark In  the  oontn>l  of  the  stream. 

Following  their  report,  a  period  of  stagna- 
tion occurred  when  the  Katlon  was  occupied 
with  the  Civil  War.  Much  of  the  work  that 
had  been  previously  aooompUahed  waa  lost. 
The  river  was  not  to  remain  in  this  state. 
however.  The  first  step  along  the  road  which 
we  are  still  foUowlng  was  the  creation  of  the 
Mlsslaslppl  River  Commission  in  June  18T9 
The  Commission  had  Uas  reeponslblltty  of 
recommending  plans  for  rebuilding  th&t 
which  had  been  destroyed  and  for  planning 
ahead  for  the  greet  work  which  was  yet  to 
be  accomplished-  This  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  America's  greatest  steps  forward  In  the 
field  of  natural  reeouroe  development. 

The  work  of  the  Ct^nmission  and  the  con- 
struction of  improvements  were  carried  on 
In  tbe  ytAn  and  decades  that  followed.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  continued  its  aid  to  the 
area,  both  In  the  matter  of  planning  and  in 
the  matter  of  levee  construcUon  and  chan- 
nel improvements.  But  It  was  not  really 
awakened  to  the  compelling  need  until  the 
flood  of  1W7.  This  flood  Inundated  about  26 
thousand  square  miles  of  tbe  Valley,  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  levees,  and  inundated 
sooiee  of  clues  and  towns  and  tbousaiKls  of 
farms.  The  damage  reached  almost  900  mil- 
lion dollars  and  more  than  300  Uvea  were  lost. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  million  people  were 
left  homelew  and  the  major  routes  of  trans- 
portaUon  were  completrty  blocked. 

It  was  then  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  look  Its  sec- 
ond major  step,  by  the  authorization  of  the 
cocnprehenslTo  project  for  the  MImkIebI  ppl 
River  and  TrtbutaHea  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1930.    Although  other  acta  bad  been 
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poBsed  dealing  witli  flood  control,  both  !n  the 
WlBelsslppl  River  »nd  m  Isolated  arroa  m 
oUicr  port*  of  the  country,  the  1W8  Art  might 
be  termed  the  first  major  flood  control  act  In 
the  Dmted  States,  it  perbftpe  may  be  vleual- 
laed  u  n  starting  point  for  the  general  rwcog- 
mtlon  of  natlooai  responslblUty  in  flood  coo- 
xrol  which  culminated  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936.  uauttlly  referred  to  as  the  flrrt 
National  Flood  Control  Act.  which  eoverrd 
every  part  of  the  United  Stotea. 

The  plana  and  projected  progr»mi  for  the 
cnUre  country,  act  forth  in  the  183«  Act.  were 
developed,  expanded,  and  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ever-lncreaalng  know-how  as 
the  years  went  on.  We  can  aay  in  all  con- 
ndence  that  the  control  of  ftoods  and  the  re- 
lated benefit*  arising  from  navigation,  hydro- 
electrtc  power  development,  water  quality 
oontroi.  pollution  abatement,  recreation,  ftah 
and  wildlife  prewjrvatlon.  and  many  olhew 
tiave  become  the  accepted  Oelda  of  national 
Interest. 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  cite  a  few  dc^ar 
figures  with  respect  to  the  program*  lor  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  related  function!  for 
the  whole  country. 

The  totAi  fl«od  control,  navigation,  and 
malUple  purpoee  program*  amount  to  about 
23  blillon  dolUra.  Of  thi*  amount,  about  13 
billion  dollaia  baa  been  appropriated.  The 
present  rate  of  appropriation  la  Rllghtly  over 
one  billion  ddllara  a  year  If  no  new  proj- 
ect* wer«  to  be  authort»ed.  the  program  couW 
be  oompleCed  in  aomethlng  lea*  than  15  years; 
however.  U  muBl  be  recognised  ttat  new 
pro)scta  are  oonstanUy  being  added  or  al- 
Serwd. 

The  population  explosion  li  creating  new 
DccOs.  Theiw  are  new  requirement*  for 
•tetetment  of  water  pollution,  the  supply  of 
frwb  water  to  our  cUles.  our  industries,  and 
our  tarma,  and  the  many  other  facets  of 
wat^  resource*  development- 

Tbe  expwimture*  for  tnase  great  program* 
have  been  repaid  many  ilmes  over  by  bene- 
fits to  the  Nstlon  a*  a  whole.  For  Instance. 
present  figures  *how  that  flood  control  bene- 
Ots  have  aliBSdy  returned  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  pfoject*.  Benefits  from  naviga- 
tion have  also  exceeded  the  construction  cost. 
The  Lower  Mlsstaelppl  River  Is  an  out- 
nandlng  exaniple  of  the  beneflu  frooi  water 
resource  development.  The  latest  cost-esti- 
male  of  the  project  for  the  MlSBtsalppl  Rtver 
and  Tributaries  authorlxed  in  1938  Is  approx- 
imAtely  one  billion.  913  million  dollars. 
BenefiA  frcm  (AUa  program  are  being  re- 
turned at  the  t»te  of  «  didUrs  for  every 
dollar  of  cost. 

It  should  be  a  nutter  of  great  pride  to  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control  As- 
BocUUon  that  it  has  played  a  Tital  part  In 
the  first  and  the  biggest  wnter  resource  de- 
velopment tn  the  United  State*. 

And  m  this  connection  Cliff  Davis,  too. 
can  well  be  proud  of  the  p^rt  he  has  played 
<luring  his  m&ny  yeari^  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control.  He  U  the  top 
riinklng  member  of  the  House  tn  this  field. 
He  has  made  oantrlbutions  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  development  of  the  Mlsstsalppl 
River  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  There 
Is  no  more  appropriate  time  or  place  than 
now  to  speak  of  the  hlghlighu  of  his  career 
Clifford  Davts,  RepreeeDtative  tn  Congress 
from  the  Ninth  District  Ol  Tennessee.  Is 
kno«i-n  by  most  people  In  this  room.  Many 
of  us  call  him  Judge  Davis,  not  only  because 
of  hla  previous  experience  on  the  bench, 
but  also  because  of  the  qualities  of  knowl- 
edge ajod  leadership  wiUcb  be  has  aho«m 
over  the  years.  Be  was  elected  In  IMO  «o  the 
leui  Congress  and  to  every  Conercsa  clnoe. 
This  Session  of  ODOsrea*  wUl  be  bU  last;  and 
ve  who  have  aoresd  with  him.  as  well  aa  hi* 
fUends  In  the  Valley,  will  deeply  regret  his 
leaving  a  post  which  he  has  so  ahly  and  so 
hoDorably  fUlad. 

When  a  peraoa  of  tbe  pwem  worth  of 
Cliff   Davis   leaves   oOoe.   ws   aU 


mAnj  of  the  great  things  that  he  has  done 
during  his  period  of  service.  Most  of  us  are 
Inclined  to  OTerloo*.  the  fact  that  these 
notable  achievements  are  not  isolated  peaks 
of  accempUahmcnt.  They  are  the  height* 
which  can  only  be  reached  by  hard  uphill 
^nds.  Till*  Is  perhaps  true  in  all  walk* 
of  human  endeavor,  but  most  particularly 
In  the  field  of  legislation  The  public  work* 
which  can  be  traoed  directly  to  the  efforts 
of  Clifford  Devls  are  the  result  of  dsys, 
months,  and  even  years  of  patient,  untiring 

IQ  addition  to  being  Chairman  of  the 
Flood  control  Subcommittee,  be  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  which  Is  closely  related  to  flood 
control  as  you  in  the  Mlialsalppl  Valley  well 
know,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads,  PubUc  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  Watershed  Development,  in 
the  last  two  Congresses,  he  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Real  Property  AcqulslUon.  which  is  now 
completing  a  report  expected  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  documenu  ever  produced. 
Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  was  bis  Chair- 
manship tn  the  present  Oongress  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcooamlttee  on  Appalachian  Reglaaal 
DevelopoMnt.  I  have  never  eeen  anyone 
work  so  hard  and  tor  so  worthy  a  cause.  He 
succeeded  In  getting  the  bill  out  of  Commit- 
tee over  tremendou*  odd*,  and  If  It  had  not 
been  for  ctrcmnstancee  beyond  his  control 
it  vpoold  have  been  enacted  into  law. 

One  of  Cliff  Darts'  earliest  achlevemeuto 
was  the  ^jonsorship  of  legislation  to  provide 
for  planning  and  construction  of  the  Mlssis- 
aippl  Valley  Parkway,  also  known  as  the 
Creat  River  Road.  A*  far  back  as  the  SSnd 
Congress  he  Introduced  legislation  for  this 
project  and  in  the  83rd  Oongress  It  was 
enacted- 

In  the  B4th  Congress  be  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  reve- 
nue bonds  in  the  amount  of  760  million 
dollars.  This  would  have  Increased  the  efO- 
dency  of  the  TVA  by  addlnc  sorely  needed 
steam  fadlltlw  to  the  existing  hydroelectric 
plants. 

As  was  Inevitable,  opposition  arose  be- 
cause of  conflicting  philosophies  of  public 
and  private  power  producUon.  Judge  Davis 
bad  no  healtatlon  about  venturing  into  this 
political  Jungle,  which  represented  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  difficult  leglslaUve  terrains 
in  the  field  of  domestic  policy.  He  did  not 
succeed  In  having  this  bill  enacted  in  the 
Mth  C-ongresa:  but.  undaunted,  he  continued 
to  fight  in  the  85th  Congress  and  succeeded 
In  having  the  bill  reported  to  the  House. 
It  still  did  not  clear  the  entire  Congress  and 
go  to  the  President:  but  he  continued  to 
work  toward  the  goal  until  finally  In  the 
86th  Congress,  due  to  his  Inspired  lenderehlp. 
the  TVA  revenue  bond  bill  was  passed  and 
approved  on  August  8.  1050. 

During  this  time  Cliff  Davis  was  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol and  River  and  Harbor  Bills,  commonly 
known  as  the  Oinnibu*  BUle.  These  bills, 
during  his  leadership  on  the  Conunictee. 
totaled  a  billion.  400  mllUon  dollars.  Par- 
ticularly noteworthy  was  the  1956  Flood  Con- 
trol Bill  on  -which  bearing  were  actually 
beffun  in  1956  and  which  followed  a  stormy 
road  beset  by  conflicting  views  in  his  own 
Oooimietee  and  in  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
Zt  was  thwarted  by  three  vetoes.  He  finally 
succeeded  in  securing  thl*  much-needed  au- 
thorization for  public  works  projects  in  1958. 
These  bill*  contain  not  only  authorisations 
for  the  many  projects  which  are  presented 
to  the  Congresa  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
but  equally  Impco'tant  contain  Increased  ao- 
thorlzatlona  for  comprehensive  boJilnwlde 
plans  previously  approved  by  the  Congrew 
but  subject  to  a  monetary  oalling  at  the  time 
of  approval.  Tbess  basins  tnclude  the  aUu- 
rlal  valley  of  the  Ulsslsslppt  River  and  m«ii7 


Another  major  fleld  In  which  Judge  Davis 
had  played  a  prominent  part  Is  that  o<  the 
national  highway  program,  and  the  well- 
known  Interstate  Highway  Program  on  which 
construction  was  Initiated  In  1956  with  a 
completion  goal  In  1972. 

All  of  you  have  had  occa^on  to  drive  o\-er 
these  highways,  You  need  no  other  prool 
that  the  Interstate  System  represents  the 
greatest  public  works  project  ever  conceived 
and  brought  Into  being  in  the  entire  world 
These  are  only  the  highlights.  I  could  go 
on  at  great  length  speaking  of  Cliff  Davie' 
efforts  to  Improve  rivers  and  barbors  and 
highways  m  his  own  District.  Those  of  you 
who  know  the  Memphis  area  are  famlltar 
with  President's  Island.  Enaley  Bottoms,  and 
Wolf  River.  These  are  flood  control  proj- 
ects involving  the  reclamation  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  otherwise  useless  land  The  ;s-ea- 
ervaUon  of  thU  land.  parUcularly  on  Presi- 
dent's Island,  with  Its  8.000  acres,  marks  the 
beginning  a*  an  industrial  growth  that  wUl 
be  of  tremendous  economic  value  to  the 
people  in  Memphis.  Within  three  year*  of 
Its  completion,  the  cargo  tonnage  at  Mem- 
phis Increased  50  percent. 

There  have  been  many  farslghted  Amer- 
ican statesmen  who  have  been  responsible 
over  the  years  for  the  necessary  public  works 
programs  which  made  this  Nation  the  envy 
of  the  world.  But  none  has  contributed 
more  than  CUff  Davis.  Z  nominate  Cliff 
Davis  for  membership  tn  that  truly  select 
group  of  national  leaders — men  of  Inspira- 
tion, foresight,  and  dedlcaUon— who  have 
given  this  Natloa  world  leadership  In  the 
development  and  coDservation  of  natural 
resources. 

But  over  and  beyond  that  Z  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  CUS  Davis,  the  man.  Z  know  him 
a*  a  man  of  dedication  and  devotion,  of  cour- 
age and  conviction,  of  warmth  and  wit.  Hi* 
great  human  qualities  have  endeared  him  to 
a  host  of  friends  who  honor  him  for  hi* 
dlstlnguiahed  career  of  outstanding  service. 
Throughout  his  splendid  years  of  public  life 
he  has  had  the  devoted  help  and  assistance 
of  his  lovely  wife  Carrie.  To  both  of  them, 
I  say  well  done. 

CUff,  we  need  your  continued  counsel  and 
advice  and  I  hope  you  will  be  available  when 
the  going  gets  rough  and  rugged — as  It  al- 
ways does.  It  woDt  be  nearly  as  much  fun 
without  you. 

In  closhog— I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  who 
are  here  In  saying — you  have  our  highest 
respect  and  regard,  and  our  best  wishes  for 
health  and  bappiness  In  the  years  ahead. 


April  17,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMABK8 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    AI^AAAli* 

IN  THB  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  17.  1967 
Mr.  JONE8  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  sadness.  I 
have  learned  of  the  death  of  Milton 
Frank,  Jr.,  an  outstanding  citizen  ol 
Hunt£ville,  Ala.,  who  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  molding  of  young  lives  through 
educational  activities  and  on  the  grid- 
iron. 

Mr.  Frank  gave  selfleasly  of  hlmaelf  U) 
a  wide  range  of  civic  and  reUgious  activi- 
tiea.  He  was  active  In  business  through- 
out the  State  of  Alabama. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  Intensity  of 
Mr.  Prank's  community  service,  he  had 
aerrod  aj  president  of  Temple  B'Nal 
Scholom.   the   Huntsvllle   Shrine   Club, 


,  ^d  Optimist  Club.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  city  board  of  education  and  a  board 
member  of  various  other  charitable  and 
developmental  organizations. 

As  a  tribute  to  Coach  Prank's  long- 
time work  for  a  sound  athletic  program 
for  the  youth  of  the  Huntsvllle  area,  city 
and  county  officials  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
changed  the  name  of  the  Huntsvllle  Sta- 
dium to  Milton  Frank  Stadium. 

I  have  extended  my  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  The  whole  oom- 
munity  will  feel  his  loss. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  tnclude  an 
editorial  from  the  Huntsvllle  Times  com- 
memorating Mr.  Prank's  contributions 
to  his  fellow  man. 

The  editorial  follows : 

CoaCH  PaUffK'S  CoiffTBZBUnOKS 

For  33  years  Milton  Frank  Jr.  aarved 
BuntevUle  as  teacher,  coach  and  construc- 
ttve  citlaen.  Prom  the  time  he  moved  hers 
Irom  Tennessee  tn  1934  untU  his  death 
Mooday,  he  was  deeply  Involved  in  etvlc 
and   educational   affairs. 

He  was  a  dedicated,  hard-working  activist 
whose  efforts  contributed  measureably  to 
making  Buntsrllle  the  charming  small  city 
It  was  and  the  vital,  progrssstve  dty  It  has 
become. 

Ui.  Prank'*  Interests  spanned  the  whole 
wide  range  ol  oocnmunity  ooneem.  As  a 
achool  board  member  for  fire  years  and  lu 
chairman  In  ISM,  be  shouldered  Immense 
respoosibillUes  for  Che  ezpansloo  at  the 
*chool  system  during  that  most  challenging 
period  at  growth.  And  as  a  businessman, 
he  gave  mn  support  to  the  move,  now  gain- 
ing momentum,  to  revltallBB  the  commercial 
center  at  the  dty. 

But  pertiaps  the  wort  that  kept  the  firmest 
grip  on  his  devotion   was  youth  guidance. 


trigue.  mystery  and  racial  tragedy  In  the  at- 
tempt by  the  Rev.  Martin  Lutlur  King  to 
tie  the  civil  rights  struggle- to  the  movement 
against  U£.  policy  In  Vietnam.  And  theas 
elemenu  lie  behind  the  renundatioa  ol 
King**  stand  by  several  Negro  leaders- 

The  Intrigue  is  In  the  behind-the-scenes 
Rtruggle  of  several  indlvldxial*  to  be  the  dom- 
inant Influence  on  King.  Key  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  been  told  by  the 
FBI  that  King  is  listening  most  to  one  man 
who  la  clearly  more  interested  In  embarras- 
ling  the  United  States  than  In  the  plight  of 
either  the  Negro  or  the  war-weary  people  of 
Vietnam. 

The  mystery.  Negro  leaders  say  privately. 
la  why  King  sssalled  the  United  Statee  as 
■the  greatest  purveyor  of  violence  in  the 
world  today"  and  heaped  on  his  country  vir- 
tually all  the  blame  for  the  death  and  de- 
struction In  Vietnam — this  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  warned  privately  about 
some  of  his  advisers  and  begged  by  other  clvti 
rl^ts  leaders  not  to  link  Vietnam  to  the  Ne- 
gro's struggle  for  equaUty. 

(At  a  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  meeting  of 
civil  rlgbu  leaders  on  Uarch  B.  King  devoted 
much  of  the  session  to  trying  to  got  other 
Negroes  to  Join  him  In  the  attack  on  C5. 
Vietnam  policy.    He  faUed.) 

The  racUU  tragedy  Is  that  the  National  As- 
aoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Col<wed 
People  (NAACP)  and  Whitney  Young  of  the 
National  Urban  League  have  felt  compelled 
to  denounce  King's  action  pubUcly.  This 
factlonallzes  the  civil  rlghu  movement  evMi 
more,  encouraging  the  anU-Negro  growM  to 
rush  to  divide  and  conquer.  It  also  will  In- 
crease confusloD  and  frustratioo  among  the 
Negro  masses  and  perhaps  cause  them  to  lash 
out  more  widely  and  irratlonaUy. 

As  a  pre-enUnent  hero  of  the  civil  rl^ta 
revolution  of  the  last  decade  Nobel  Prlae 
winner  King  has  been  virtually  unassailable 
by  other  Negroes.     Even   this  week's  sharp 


Cynical  guesses  as  to  why  King  took  thU 
tack  range  from  speculation  about  "bad  ad- 
TlMra"  to  the  assumption  that  the  dynamic 
preacher  can't  stand  being  off  page  one  and 
yielded  to  a  compulsion  to  seise  the  one 
Issue  that  makes  headlines  every  day. 

King  tells  me  that  his  taking  this  stand 
was  "simply  a  matter  of  conscience.  Tm 
more  than  a  dvU  rights  leader.  I'm  a  clergy- 
man charged  with  bringing  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
ethics  to  bear  on  the  sins  of  our  time." 

The  fact  la.  however,  that  King'*  repute- 
tlon  rests  on  his  dvil  righU  leadeiahlp,  and 
not  bis  preaching.  Thus  bis  Vietnam  stand 
is  likely  to  be  costly  to  millions  pf  Negroes. 
the  very  people  to  whose  well-being  King 
pledged  hla  Uf e  work. 


TW  NASA  Traf  e^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RTAN 

or  >nw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BBPBESENTATtVES 

Monday,  Aprtt  IT,  ISCT 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  SpMker.  the  Science 
Mid  Astronautics  Committee  of  the 
House  hu  been  holding  beulngs  on  the 
ApoUo  fire  which  claimed  the  live*  of 
three  courageous  American  astronauts. 
From  the  hearings  already  held  It  U 
becoming  clear  that  the  safety  of  our 
astronauts  has  been  flagrantly  disre- 
garded. The  New  York  Times  of  April 
11  published  an  editorial  concemlnc 
NASA's  negligence.  I  am  sure  that -all 
Members  are  gravely  concerned  over  the 


BU   commltmoit   to   It  aatsd    bact   to   his     renundauon  by  Om  NAACP  board  did  not     ^^,  --^  future  policies  of  NASA. 


wu-Uwt  T^*^  1°  t^^u*  mldct  M  a  bi^  school 
coscb.  It  ooatlnued  Co  bis  flnai  days  and 
wu  mftaUaated  in  Ilia  ciric  club  acUvltlea 
devoted  to  youtb  work,  inclQding  fin  yean 
u  s  director  at  the  Boys'  Club. 

It  wu  for  such  dedication  tbat  he  was 
honored  nosntly  when  the  Huntsvllle 
atkdium  was  renamsd  ths  MUton  Frank 
Stadium. 

Tbat  is  a  fitting  memorUl  to  a  man  whose 
Tsst  services  have  toucbad  the  Uvea  oC  so 
amaj  in  this  olty. 


KiBf  Sttmi  OB  War  Holds  Elemeai 
of  Tncsdr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  TOUNGER 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BBPRBSKNTATIVES 

Mondav.  Apra  17,  19S7 

Mr.  TOUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Carl  T.  Rowan  perhaps  undersbamU  the 
dvlI  rights  question  as  well  aa  any  man 
of  his  race,  and  his  article  In  the  Prlda7, 
April  14.  Issue  of  the  Washington  Even- 
ing Star  la  most  Interesting.  His  con- 
demnation of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
In  mixing  the  civil  rights  struggle  with 
the  movement  against  the  D.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  comes  from  not  only  one  who 
very  ably  speaJca  his  mind  but  speaks  It 
from  a  det>th  of  knowledge  In  the  field. 

His  article  follows: 
KiMo  Sruni  ow  Wab  Holds  "Exxtam 


(By  Cwl  T.  Rowan) 
IBS. — Tbtn  an  slcmeats 


refer  to  um  by  nkina  altbougb  the  refuvnca 
vu  obvloufi. 

But  NegTOCfi  like  Young.  Roy  WUklna  of  the 
NAACP  and  Ralph  Bunche  at  the  United  Na- 
tion* have  privately  eipresaed  dlamay  otw 
the  transrormatlon  of  King  trom  the  Mont^ 
gomery  (Ala.)  boycott  leader  with  an  un- 
canny knack  for  laying  t&e  right  thln^  Into 
the  King  of  today  who  h»a  very  little  •Koam 
of,  or  concern  for,  pubUe  relationa.  and  no 
tactical  ftklU. 

But  King's  "eerloua  tactical  mUtake."  as 
the  NAACP  board  called  It,  wa»  to  euggeet 
that  the  cause  of  Justice  tor  the  Negro  re- 
quired a  wldeepread  boycott  of  mlUtary  eer*- 
ice. 

King  delivered  a  one-ilded  broadalde  about 
a  matter  on  which  he  obvlotidy  ha*  an 
Abundance  of  Indignation  and  a  abortage  of 
information. 

Beyond  that,  NAACP  and  Urban  Laagu* 
leaders  know  that  cItU  rights  U  an  l«ue 
where  the  moral  imperatlTea  are  fairly  6b- 
nouB.  and  where  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  (thanks  In  part  to  King"!  early 
shrewd  leaderahlp)  were  developing  a  fairly 
responsible  view  of  what  had  to  be  done. 
But  Vietnam  ti  a  complex  lame  where  the 
mor«l  Imperatives  are  cloudy  and  confused. 

It  li  plain  foolhardy  for  American  Negroei 
to  burden  the  clearcut  moral  Issue  of  racial 
equally  with  the  bitterly  compUoated  coo- 
troveray  over  war  In  Vietnam. 

King  probably  has  antagonised  millions  of 
Americana  who  have  relaUves  In  Vietnam,  or 
who  believe  devoutly  that  our  defense  of  the 
South  Vletnameee  1*  an  unselfish  and  highly 
moral  sacrifice.  These  people  are  likely  to 
pepper  their  congressmen  with  sntl-Klng 
(and  thus  antl-cliil  rlghU)  meesagea.  The 
r^^t  could  be  Increased  Jeopardy  for  the 
proposed  civil  Rights  Act  of  1967.  Toung 
and  the  NAACP  spoke  out  to  make  it  clear 
that  King  did  not  speak  for  the  dvil  ngbu 
movement  and  that  all  Negroes  ought  not 
be  penalized  for  one  man's  outburst. 


The  editorial  follows : 

INCOMPTTTNCK    ANB    NlCLICENCS 

Two  months  ago,  on  the  basts  of  the  in- 
complete evidence  then  available,  we  sug- 
gested that  the  Apollo  catastrophy  taa<l 
taken  place  because  "many  men  miscalcu- 
lated— grossly."  The  of&clal  repcwt  of  tbe 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's review  board  suggest*  that  that  ooo- 
cIuslOD  was  too  kind.  Taken  Uterally.  the 
dry  technical  prose  of  the  report  convlcta 
those  in  charge  of  Project  AppoUo  o<  in- 
competence and  negligence. 

The  cere  of  the  problem  Is  tndloatsd  la 
tbs  board's  fifth  finding:  "Tbose  organisa- 
tions rwp<»ulble  for  the  planning,  oonduct 
and  safety  of  thU  |ApoUo]  test  failed  to 
Identify  Lt  ss  bedog  hasardous.  Contingency 
preparations  to  permit  escape  or  rescue  of 
the  crew  from  an  Internal  oocnmand  modnie 
fire  were  not  made." 

How  could  those  In  char^  of  the  teat  have 
"failed  to  identify  It  as  being  hasardous?" 
The  three  astronauts  had  been  put  into  what 
even  a  high  school  chemistry  student  would 
know  was  a  potential  osygen  incendiary 
bomb,  one  needing  only  a  spark  bo  InltiaU 
catastrophe.  Hospitals  that  plaoe  patlenU 
into  oxygen  tents  know  that  they  are  run- 
ning dangers  and  take  routine  prscsutlona 
against  fire.  But  at  Cape  Kennedy,  In  the 
report's  word*.  "No  procedures  for  thl*  type 
of  emergency  had  been  established  either 
for  the  crew  or  for  the  ^Moecraft  pad  work 
team." 

The  Incredible  complacency  thus  revealed 
overshadows  even  the  other  disgraceful  and 
disheartening  findings  of  the  review  board. 
Now  the  public  learns,  for  example,  tbat  this 
mulU-blUlon  dollar  project  was  placed  by 
"many  deflcleJiole*  in  design  and  engineer- 
ing.  manufacture  and  quality  control."  And 
ss  the  record  of  Incompetent  and  careless 
work — devastating  in  Its  Unpact — Is  recited 
In  the  report,  one  wonders  how  any  of  the 
previous    manned    space    flights    suooesdsd 
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Our  oomul  mlcanM  nmliuU  ni  tbat  In 
tact  wm  ban  ooou  to  Om  bcm*  of  our  Un. 

W«  ooBM  unliXTlUd.  

w«  expect  to  remain  elweya  ead  m  order 
liet  i«  m»T  not  wear  oat  our  welcome,  we 


ratber  th»n  how  the  Apollo  UscedT  occurred. 

A  jre»t  debt  u  owed  thoee  who  prepared 
thU  hard-hitting  and  candid  documeo* 
which  wUl  certainly  prodnce  many  badlr 
needed  personnel  and  other  chan^ee  In  NASA 
and  the  Apollo  Project.  But  even  theae  au- 
thors— all  government  employee—quailed  be- 
lore  the  challenge  oj  Identifying  the  baalo 
cauae  of  the  faUurea  they  found. 

It  waa  not  the  ApoUo  team's  "deTOtloo  to 
the  many  dlfllcult  problems  of  space  trard" 

that  waa  at  fault.     Guilty  nOher  waa  the  .         _  .,   ..  j  c.  . 

whole    IrraUonal    pubUc    relaUons    enrtion-      CggMnUrc  ECort*  BctwMB  Uuted  SUtC*, 
roent  of  the  space  program  with  tu  technl-  "^  _    ..     . 

callj  seneelees— and.  sa  the  Apollo  tragedy 
proved,  highly  dangerous — dedication  to  Oie 
meaningless  time  table  o€  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon  by  1970. 

It  waa  In  pursuit  ol  this  politically  set 
■cbedule  that  the  enormoua  rlaka  ware  run 
that  coat  the  Uvea  ot  astronauts  Ortasotn. 
White  and  Chaffee.  The  nation  expecta  that 
safety,  not  public  relations.  wUl  dojnlnate 
lotuie  NASA  policy  under  a  new  leaderahlp." 


ttMt  w«  may 

bare  come  to  be  o<  aerrloe.' 

It  waa  In  this  same  spirit  of  Preston  Ark- 
wngbt  that  Vr.  Hatch  came  to  OeoriU  from 
AUbama  in  IMa. 


CmI  M«  Cam  SeWe  Air  PeUatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


to  do  eeerythlng  within  Ita  ability  to  sol»e 
the  air  poUatlon  problem  but  It  la  going  to 
need  help  and  cooperation  from  the  Federal 
government  In  research  and  development 
Simply  to  lasue  edicts  that  are  unenforce- 
able, as  HEW  seems  to  be  doing.  U  not  going 
to  solve  anything.  * 

The  United  Mine  Workere  of  America  has 
a  vested  Interest  In  the  question,  of  course. 
Bui  this  organisation  also  has  a  clean  and 
clear  reoord  on  questions  of  the  public  safety 
and  welfare.  We  are  in  favor  of  clean  air 
becauac  coal  miners  and  their  ramlltee  have 
to  breath  this  air  Just  like  other  Americans. 
And  as  a  pubUc  aplrlted  organlaaUon  we  will 
favor  and  work  for  eenalble  profxiaala  to  solve 
the  air  pollution  problem. 
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Umt  I.  Halck  Prendtal  •(  A*  Georfk 
Pawer  C». 


lOTENBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 


m  THE  H0C8S  OF  RXPRX8ENTATIVES 

Monday,  Asnil  17,  1987 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  CoNOEKssioNAL  Rkcoed  an  article 
by  Mr.  Hubert  P.  Lee,  editor  oi  Dixie 
Business,  honoring  Mr.  Edwin  I.  Hatch, 
president  of  the  GeorgU  Power  Co., 
found  in  the  winter  Issue,  1966.  of  Dixie 
BusLness. 

The  article  follows: 

Xdwln  I.  Batch,  pre«ld«nt  of  Georgia  Power 
Cotajmnj.  who  becftme  the  Chief  executiTt 
olBc«r  Feb.  I.  19M  when  John  J.  McDonough 
r«Ure*,  t>  ^  m*.n  to  niAtch  the  grestneBe  o/ 
th«  glanto  of  Induetry  who  have  gone  before 
■liic«  the  flrat  Btreet  car  compftnj  w»«  itarted 
in   1871 — 85  yeara  ago. 

Hatch,  Uke  Walt«r  Bouldln.  president  of 
Alabama  Companr.  and  AlTln  W.  VogUe,  Jr.. 
executive  vice  preeldent  of  the  Southern 
Compan;  and  many  othen  since  1911.  wa* 
trained  and  had  the  beneftt  <rf  the  Breatneee 
of  the  law  Thomaa  W.  Martin,  the  "Man  of 
the  South"  for  1940. 

1  epeak  with  authority. 

Mr.  father  worked  for  what  U  now  Georgia 
Power  in  1900  when  I  waa  bom.  I  abeorbed 
tbe  itory  ot  the  public  utllltlee  of  the  South. 
Xn  1933,  I  w««  the  flnt  editor  of  the  At- 
lanta Jr.  O.  ot  C.  magailne  and  one  day  Bob 
TVoy  and  I  went  to  See  Preston  Arkwright. 
then  president  of  Georgia  Railway  and  Power 
Company  about  more  meniben.  X  was  also 
metnbcrahtp  chairman. 

Mr.  Arkwrtght  was  enthustastic.  His  vision 
was  greater  than  our  own.  He  saw  in  the 
Jayceea  ao  opportunity  to  develop  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  He  inspired  us  and  we  went  away 
community  leaders  as  the  papers  termed  us 
in  1932. 

Mr   AfkwTlght  delivered  an  address  In  Bir- 
mingham  September.    1906.  at  the  opening 
of  the  A  B.  ft  C.  Railroad.     He  said: 
■We  came  from  Georgia. 
We  had  to  come  from  Georgia  to  bring  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Birmingham. 

Alabama  herseU  came  from  OeorgU  years 
ago. 


So  we  come  with  the  same  traditions,  with 
the  same  sentiments,  with  the  same  Interests 
that  Alabama  has. 

We  knew  we  were  coming  to  tbe  house 
of  our  frtenda. 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAJIPLER 

or    TXaGZNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRBBKNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1967 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  1.  1W7.  issue  of  the  United  BUne 
Worfeen  Journal  carried  an  editorial 
which  I  think  is  very  important  to  each 
of  ua.  The  editorial  Is  enUUed  "Cooper- 
ative Efforts  Between  United  States,  Coal 
Men  Can  Solve  Air  Pollution."  The  edi- 
torial points  out  that  the  coal  industry  Is 
receiving  much  of  the  blame  for  our  air 
pollution  problems  today.  The  article 
says  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  stands  ready  to  help  solve  what- 
ever pollution  problems  coal  presents, 
but  that  cooperation  from  others  Is  lack- 
ing. Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
problem  to  all  of  us,  and  particularly  the 
economic  Importance  to  my  area,  I  am 
inserting  this  article  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  may  have 
the  owwrtunlty  to  study  Jt. 

The  editorial  follows: 
CoopmATTvx  Brroars  Bstwbew  Ukitd  Ststss. 
Cou.  Mjsn  Csh  Bolts  An  Pou-utiok 
The  way  to  clean  up  the  natlon'i  air— or 
at  least  that  part  of  It  that  Is  "poUuted'  by 
the  coal  tndxiscry — Is  not  to  kywer  the  boom 
on  the  coal  industry  as  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  done.  Nor  U  It  for  the  ooal  Indus- 
try to  tit  back  axKl  smugly  argue  that  coal  Is 
not  causing  air  pollution. 

The  facta  are  that  ooal  does  create  air  pol- 
lution— not  as  much  as  It  did  at  ooe  time — 
and  that  the  govemment'i  bull-In -a-chlna 
shop  approach  simply  U  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Iducaaon  and 
Welfare,  which  has  Congreariooal  authority 
to  do  something  about  dirty  air.  has  In  effect 
come  up  with  an  edict  that.  If  enforced, 
would  put  the  coal  Industry  out  of  buBlneea 
In  most  btg  cities  In  the  naUon.  HEW  says 
It  Is  proce«dlng  Immediately  to  Impose  na- 
tionwide standards  that  would  wipe  out  the 
ooal  industry  In  many  areas.  TTiere  Is  vir- 
tually no  coal  being  burned  in  electric  power 
plants  today  tn  the  United  States  that  meeti 
these  standards.  And  there  Is  virtually  none 
obtainable. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  ooal  Industry 
cannot  come  up  with  an  answer  to  reduce 
the  BUlfur  content  of  the  ooal  burned  by  the 
utUItlM.  Probably  it  can.  At  the  present 
time  It  doea  not  have  the  answer  and  It  may 
take  at  least  five  years  for  research  and  de- 
velopment to  come  up  with  the  answer. 

There  are,  of  course,  badly  misinformed 
government  ofllclals  and  newspaper  editors, 
who  are  egging  those  ofDclals  on,  who  argue 
that  the  nation  can  simply  turn  to  other 
fuels  for  electric  power.  The  economic  facts 
are  otherwise.  Ooal  Is  the  cheapest  and  moat 
abundant  source  of  energy  In  the  nation  and 
will  remain  eo  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  coal  Industry,  we  are  sure,  1*  wllUng 


Boreaacrats  aad  Ae  Ganes  Tbey  PUj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  mw  MIX2CO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPHESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AvrH  17,  lfS7 
Mr.  WALKER.  Ml.  Speaker,  Uxlay  I 
would  Uke  to  dlscun  bure«ucr«ts  and  the 
games  they  play.  I  can  only  Imagine  the 
name  of  the  game,  and  I  must  confess  I 
don't  know  the  rules,  nor  how  the  score 
In  kept,  nor  whether  the  players  realize 
the  injustice  they  do  the  public. 

Federal  agencies  seem  to  take  a  per- 
verse pleasure  In  pitting  themselves 
against  the  public  in  these  games. 

I  have  followed  the  progress  of  one 
game  since  coming  to  Congress  2  ^  years 
ago  between  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board 
and  the  public  Since  the  rules  are 
known  only  to  the  CAB,  and  It  refuses  to 
discuss  them,  naturally  the  public  Is  be- 
hind. However,  the  game  is  not  yet  over. 
The  CAB  scored  an  undetermined 
numt)er  of  points  with  the  decision  of 
April  11.  1987,  in  the  matter  of  the  Pa- 
dflc  Northwest-Southwest  Service  case, 
docket  1&4S9  et  al. 
A  synopsis  of  the  game  to  date  follows: 
In  August  19«4  hearings  commenced: 
During  the  next  H4  years.  CAB 
Examiner  Roa  I.  Newmann  traveled  ex- 
tensively and  listened  to  represenutlves 
0*  various  cities  who  wished  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional airline  services.  Governors. 
Members  of  Congress,  dty  offlcials, 
county  offlcials,  and  interested  dvlc- 
minded  individuals  testified  and  an- 
swered questions  at  these  hearings. 

In  June  196«,  Mr.  Newmann  presented 
his  recommendations  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  The  Board  calLt  the  rec- 
ommendations the  "initial  decision"  and 
reserves  the  right  to  discretionary  review. 
Last  week,  the  final  decision,  which 
beers  little  resemblance  to  the  initial 
decision,  was  aimounced.  The  time  lag 
between  the  initial  decision  and  the  final 
decision  was  9  months.  I  am  templed  to 
observe  at  this  point  that  the  mountain 
labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

On  April  12,  a  messenger  brought  a 
packet  from  the  CAB  to  my  office  at  6:30 
p.m.  Like  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
a  dedicated  staff,  and  It  would  be  unusual 
If  there  were  not  someone  In  my  office 
at  that  time. 

Bowever,  there  was  no  one  to  answer 
the  telephone  at  the  CAB. 


The  CAB  now  indlcatea  that  a  tww 
Invesitlgatlon  will  be  held. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  CAB  tor 
Its  refusal  to  be  aUmpeded  Into  any  snap 

During  the  past  S  years,  the  CAB  has 
spent  about  »n  million  for  personal  serv- 
ices, and  it  U  very  tempting  forme  to 
ctU  this  amount  "player  salaries." 

If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  the  impact 
of  the  CAB'S  actions  on  a  community,  le* 
me  quote  from  a  column  by  George  Car- 
mack,  managing  editor  of  the  Albu- 
querque Tribune,  a  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspaper: 

I  aAked  thJ*  man  (a  pfcmliieat  New  York 
bu«ino»m»n)  wti«  ha  thought  Albuquerque 
sod  New  Mexloo  oouW  do  to  get  our  ehare 
oc  e  lltue  more  at  thU  (pop«il»llon)  ehllx. 
"Let  me  teU  you  •  verj  minor  thing  Unit  but 
TOU  might  be  eurprl^l  "  ''°'  ImporUnl  It 
i»n  become.-  he  eald.  "If  you  hope  to  M- 
ti»ct  natlanai  or  reglonel  he«lqu»rter»  0* 
mijor  buelneee,  you  ere  pjlng  to  h«»e  to  be 
euxe  that  your  oammerdej  elr  eervloe  Ij  fln* 
daae.  "nie  Jot  elipune  h»»  reeUy  changed 
things  and  U  your  echedulee  ere  not  oom- 
peOtlye  with  thoee  of  other  dtlee.  you  ere 
bedlj  handloepped."  He.  of  course,  had  no 
detaUed  Knowledge  at  borw  Albuquerque  fered 
In  thle  regent. 


"ViefauB  Day":  Ab  Exertite  ia 
SnbTCrsiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Mondav.  Apm  17,  I»«7 


Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Isst  Saturday's  VlHnam  day  actlvlUea 
have  been  appropriately  described  by 
columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrlck  as  an  ex- 
ercise In  subveiBJoo.  He  has  documented 
the  Communist  roJe  in  the  nationwide 
protest  against  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

It  has  been  pi«tty  obvious  to  all  ex- 
cept those  who  refuse  to  see  that  the 
civil  rights  movement  In  this  country  has 
been  Communist  inspired,  directed,  and 
controlled  for  many  years.  The  affair 
which  took  place  over  the  weekend  has 
been  called  a  morrtage  of  the  civil  rights 
and  p«ciflst  movements.  If  it  was  in- 
deed a  marriage,  they  have  been  Uvlng 
In  adultery  for  quite  some  time. 

Martin  Luther  King  and  others  have 
now  demonstrated  beyond  all  peradven- 
ture  of  a  doubt  that  they  love  the  Amer- 
ican handout  more  than  they  love  Amer- 
ica. They  cannot  possibly  deny  that 
their  actions  last  Saturday  were  designed 
with  malice  alorethought  to  bring  about 
dissension  and  destroy  this  country's  will 
to  win  In  Vietnam  In  short,  their  ac- 
tions openly  .lupport  the  Communist  goal 
and  deUberately  attack  the  United  States 
from  within. 

The  Vietnam  day  demonstrators  were 
not  lust  vocal  tn  their  protests.  An 
American  flag  waa  burned. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
my  colleague*  rmllie  that  many  bills 
have  been  Introduced  during  the  current 
session  to  make  public  and  dellbei»U 
desecraUon  of  the  American  tlac  a  P*d- 


ei«l  crime.  One  of  the  most  baffling 
questions  about  the  whole  sttuatkn  Is 
wtiy  the  House  Cotnmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclaiy  would  drag  Its  feet  and  not  even 
call  for  hearings  on  these  bills. 

It  is  a  sad  day  when  the  Congress 
stands  idly  by  while  such  happenings 
take  place.  I  include  Mr.  Kllpatrlck's 
column  tn  the  Rxcoso  to  show  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  group  of  college 
sCudente  who  are  merely  participating  in 
a  spring  lark : 

■VnTKAM  D«T-:  Am  EnnrrTM  m  So»T««Km 
(By  Jemea  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
T»o  weeke  prior  to  yeeterday'e  "Vietnam 
Day  demonetretlone.  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  ActlvlUee  publlehed  an  ei- 
cellent  white  paper  reviewing  and  etpoelng 
the  antecedents  ol  the  peacenik  protest. 

In  the  nature  ol  things,  sad  to  say.  the 
committee's  report  received  scant  attenUon. 
Campus  intellectuals.  New  LeIUsU  and  pt»- 
leaalonal  pinks  hsYe  done  so  eOectlte  a  Job 
ot  smearing  the  committee  that  HDACa  pa- 
pers tend  to  be  discredited  before  they  art 
read 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  committee's  meesureo, 
temperate,  and  heavUy  documented  reportof 
March  51  waa  not  more  widely  heard.  Poc 
the  committee  eetabllshed.  beyond  osrU.  that 
plans  for  yesterdays  demonstrations  were 
communist  dominated  from  start  to  Bnlsh. 
These  proteau  were  about  as  spontaneous  as 
an  eierclse  In  clcee-order  Inlantry  drill. 

Now.  this  Is  not  to  say  that  a  great  many 
sincere  paciflste  and  non-Communist  lib- 
erals were  not  acU»e  In  the  sponsorship. 
The  committee's  point,  which  It  supports 
with  overwhelming  evidence.  Is  that  the 
paciast  students  were  recruited  for  these 
marches  primarily  to  further  the  aims  of 
the  Communist  party.  It  U  true  that  none 
ol  the  omcers  ol  the  final  MobUlaatlon  Com- 
mltlee  Is  a  communist.  It  Is  equaUy  true 
that  these  officers  were  [>laced  in  their  poel- 
tlons  by  the  avowed  communists  who  were 
running  the  show. 

■Vietnam  Day "  In  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  had  Its  geneeU  In  a  proposal  last 
spring  by  Bettlna  Aptheker  tor  a  nationwide 
student-tsculty  strike  In  protest  against 
American  Involvement  In  Veltnam.  No 
doubt  surrounds  her  position.  In  an  open 
letter  to  fellow  etudents  at  Berkeley,  ahe  as- 
serted in  November.  1»66.  that  "I  have  been 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  now.  and  I  pro- 
pose to  remain  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  SWtes." 

Bettlna's  original  Idea,  advanced  in  the 
Journal  ol  the  Communist- front  DuBols 
Clubs  ot  America,  was  to  stage  the  strike  In 
September.  ThU  tailed  to  )eU.  Shs  then 
organized  a  planning  committee  to  put  to- 
gether a  December  meeting  In  Chicago. 
Among  her  32  coeponaors  were  three  fellow- 
memben  of  the  DuBots  Cluhe.  three  mem- 
bers or  oraclala  ot  the  radical  StudenU  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  and  a  couple  of  hold- 
overs  from  the  old  Free  Speech  Uovement 
at  Berkeley. 

By  earlT  fall.  Bettlna  and  her  friends  were 
able  to  liiaU  out  20.000  coplee  of  a  printed 
appeal  for  support.  Their  list  of  sponsors 
grew  to  282  names.  The  "Chicago  Peace 
OouncU."  an  organisation  created  in  the 
summer  of  19«5  by  a  mixed  group  of  Oom- 
munlsta.  paclllsts.  and  New  Leftists,  be- 
came the  vehicle  for  action. 

Roughly  250  persons  attended  the  Chicago 
conference  on  December  38-SO.  The  dele- 
gatee  came  from  IS  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Canada,  and  from  M  colleges  and  unlverel- 
tles.  Among  thoee  manning  the  reglslzatlon 
desk  was  Joel  Brltton.  Chicago  organiser  for 
tba  SooUllst  Workers  Party  (the  Trotakylst 
Communists).  Three  Commtinlst  organisa- 
tions set  up  literature  tablee.  Among  these 
was  ths  Progressive  Labor  Party  <PIJ>),  the 
Peklng-orlented  faction  ct  the  V.B.  Com- 
munist movement.  .^ 


Tiie  PLP  was  not  altogether  happy  wltk 
the  outcome.  One  of  lu  delegates  wrote  In 
the  party's  oflk:lal  publication  that  the  Chi- 
cago conference  "was  dominated  by  the 
CommunUt  Party  ot  the  United  State*,  the 
DuBolB  Clubs,  and  the  Young  SocUllst  Al- 
liance." Other  delegates  disagreed  with 
Bettlna's  Idea  for  a  student  strike:  they 
doubted  that  suffldent  anti-war  sentiment 
could  be  organized  on  enough  campuaea  to 
make  a  respectable  showing.  On  the  final 
day  of  the  conlerence.  a  decision  was  reached 
to  stage  a  "Vietnam  Week"  Instead. 

WhUe  all  this  was  going  on  In  Chicago,  a 
parallel  "Spring  Mobilization  Committee" 
had  been  organized  by  150  persons  at- 
tending a  meeting  In  Cleveland.  By  the 
PLP's  own  description,  this  too  was  "a  ooaU- 
tlon  of  Communist  Party  rerlalonlsts.  Trot- 
skyltes.  and  llberal-paciasta."  Arnold  John- 
son, public  relations  director  of  the  Com- 
mtinlst  Party,  wss  s  sponsor.  So  was  Bet- 
tlna herself.  Al  Richmond,  executive  editor 
of  the  West  Coast  People's  World,  became  a 
leading  promoter. 

In  January,  these  twin  streams  merged  in 
a  Student  MobllUatlon  Committee  with  of- 
fices in  New  York.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles  Chi- 
cago. Clevelsnd  and  NashvUle  Behind  a 
camouflage  ot  sponsoring  organisations,  the 
Communist  role  be^ran  to  disappear.  Pub- 
licly, at  least,  the  ball  paased  to  eo  prestigious 
a  flcure  as  Martin  Luther  King. 

No  one  who  troublsa  to  read  the  House 
Committee's  report  wlU  be  deceived  by  the 
false  ft^mt  of  paolflst  liberalism  erected  In 
front  of  "Vietnam  Day."  In  Its  origin,  plan- 
lUng  and  execution,  this  exercise  In  subver- 
sion waa  a  put-up  c;ommtmlst  Job. 


Preu  Reports  ai  CoBfrciimaB  Hinfl- 
toa't  Nialk  Diibict  Water  Re» 
CoBfcrcBCC 


EXTQJSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nfvuMs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBJBENTAnvia 

Monday,  April  17,  lit? 
Mr.  HAMILTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  sponsored  In  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  a  conference 
on  water  resources. 

Ftor  some  months,  I  had  been  aware  of 
an  Increasing  concern  for  proper  water 
management  In  the  17-county  district 
which  I  represent.  I  liave  had  many  con- 
tacts from  resident*  who  believe — as  I 

do that  the  control  and  conservation  of 

our  water  Is  the  key  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Ninth  District  and  the 
well-being  of  Its  citizens. 

To  sustain  this  interest  and  concern. 
I  called  together  the  top  regional  au- 
thorities on  water  resource,  development 
to  report  on  the  status  of  projects  under 
construction  and  in  planning. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  more  than  400 
district  residents  at  the  meeting,  many 
of  them  officials  of  water  resource  man- 
agement or  control  projects  in  their 
communities.  And  I  was  heartened  to 
see  their  enthusiasm  for  keeping  up  the 
programs  which  now  are  underway  In 
the  district. 

Indicative  of  the  response  to  the  ZVi- 
bour  meeting  are  these  accoimt*  from 
some  of  the  leading  newspepera  in  and 
around  the  Ninth  District: 
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man  tb*  Seymour  r»Uj  THbune,  Apt.  S, 

1M71 
100  F«oli  ComfTT  ATrrKD  Wato  Muimo 
A  Urpi  il»le«»Oon  OJ  »pprMlm»»ly  100 
J»c»»on  OountT  ttrmtn.  Department  ol  Ain- 
culture  i>«»onnel  md  otOer.  lutereeMcl  were 
among  ibout  416  person,  attending  »  Nlntto 
DUtrlct  oonference  on  Water  Saturdoj  at 
tbe  Soottebur^  Annoej. 

Congr«Mn«n  Lee  H.  BAmUton.  acted  •■ 
program  chairmen  and  penel  moderator  tor 
Uie  program.  Included  on  the  penel  at 
speakera  were : 

Col  B  B.  Weeeele.  dletrtct  mjliieer.  U.  8. 
Army  Oorpe  of  Ingtneere.  dl»cu«lng  tHe 
mulu-purpoee  r«eer»olrB  In  tie  district. 

Kenneth  Grant.  Indiana  Oonaeryatlonlet, 
dtecuaalng  waterehed   project*. 

John  ICtcbell.  director  at  the  mdUnA 
Department  of  Natural  Beeouroee.  dlecueelng 
the  dletnct'a  recreational  potentul. 

Blutcber  Poole,  IndlAQA  Btie«n  PomiUon 
Ocomri  Board  lecretary,  rHnoiiwInt  poUutlon 
eontrol  project*. 

Uarrln  Burkett.  etate  director  of  the  Farm- 
en  Home  AdmlnletraOon.  dlKnualng  water 
and  BAnltatloo  syatems  In  the  district. 


B.  A.  Brodhecker.  of  Brownrtown,  president 
of  the  But  White  Rleer  AjeoclaUon,  spoke 
brleAy  following  the  slate  of  programed 
■peekera  on  the  benoBts  of  nnall  watershed 
eoostrucUons  In  oontrolllng  rainfall  In  ths 
araawturalttiUs. 

Of  IntMest  to  Jackson  Oounty  rasUlenu 
and  Mpedslly  nw  bottoms  farmers  were 
oommenu  made  by  Ool.  W«Mels  regarding 
poatfble  future  reeervotn  affecting  this  arc*. 
CM.  WMsela  stated  that  dsm  sites  at  ShoaU. 
milport  and  Deputy  were  still  being  studied 
by  the  Corps  and  discussion  regarding  the 
|ro]ecta  may  come  up  by  19«8.  These  proj- 
ecta  BMy  never  be  established,  be  stated,  but 
admlttad  that  they  were  sUU  In  planning. 
B*  stated  that  the  Corps  makes  s  decision 
on  whether  to  go  ahead  with  a  project  In 
an  area  on  three  considerations:  whether  It 
to  eoonosnlcally  fesslble,  whether  It  Is  fea- 
sible euglneerlng-wlse,  and  whether  It  has 
the  public's  acceptance. 

Ool.  Weasels  mentioned  that  three  major 
liiinotrs,  Uonroe,  Csgtea  UllI,  and  Msns- 
fleld  are  completed  In  Indiana  but  need 
fnrther  Orselopment.  Mlsslsslnewa,  Hunt- 
ington and  aslsntionle  are  nearly  completed. 
Brookrtlle  reeerrolr  also  Is  under  conatruc- 
tion.  He  stated  that  while  Indiana  was 
alow  In  getting  started,  It  Is  among  ths 
l^ulers  In  present  watershed  progress. 

Orant  told  the  audience  that  14  watershed 
atmctures  to  be  consfiructed  within  the  Ninth 
Dlstrlot  would  reduce  flood  damages  by  75 
par  osnt.  He  stated  that  the  Elk  Creek 
watanhed  was  the  arst  In  the  stale  and  la 
elasslflsd  ss  a  mulUple  structure  because 
of  Its  usefulness  In  flood  prevention,  farm 
water  Irrigation  end  flshlng. 

latehell  stated  "that  water  Is  recreation's 
liaslasl  drawing  card"  and  predicted  that 
by  197ft  the  Indiana  recreation  program  will 
be  expanded  so  that  every  tamUy  will  be 
able  to  reach  a  water  recreation  site  In  an 
hour's  driving  time. 

Poole  commented  that  for  water  recreation 
to  be  succeaafuljt  must  Involve  sdequato  and 
proper  sewage  handling.  Burkett  stated  that 
Public  lAW  340  enacted  In  IW6  pnjvldes 
funds  for  comprehensive  water  supply  snd 
waste  disposal  studies. 

[Prom  thelxmUvllle  (Ky.)  Times] 
400     ST     eoorraaoiuj     MsKnifo — Diwiwcr's 

WsTsa    PsosLni:    TV>o    Lxms    asm    Too 

Hues 

(By  Patrick  Slddons) 

Seortswiao.  lira,— UB.  Bsp.  Lee  HamU- 
ton,  Ave  experts  snd  an  audience  of  about 
400  waded  hip-deep  Into  Southern  Indiana's 
water  problems  yesterday  at  a  conference  In 
the  national  Ouard  Annory  here. 


No  firm  conclusions  were  reached,  but  the 
meeting  did  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
Hamilton's  goal  of  getting  some  InlormaUon 
out  to  the  people  and  providing  them  with 
an  over-aU  picture  o*  the  »lh  DUtrlct  s  water 
situation. 

The  »th  District  Conference  on  Water  wsa 
arranged  by  Hamilton,  the  dlstrtcfs  con- 
gressman, as  a  means,  hs  said.  o<  an- 
swering the  terrlflc  number  of  quesUons  I 
get  concerning  the  status  of  various  water 
projects." 

wsTxa  sHorTACs  FoascAST  roB  aeoo 
Hamilton,  a  CoUunbus  Democrat,  opened 
the  Slk-hoiir  meeUng  by  saying  that  by  the 
year  MOO  Indians  and  27  other  states  wUl 
be  facing  a  water  shortage. 

"But  too  Uttle  water  U  not  our  only  prob- 
lem," he  said.  "Often  What  we  have  Is 
illrty,  and  from  time  to  Ume  we  have  too 
much." 

In  1964.  HsmUton  pointed  out.  M  of  In- 
diana's 92  counties  were  declared  flood  dis- 
aster areas. 

"SU  months  later,"  he  said.  "23  of  those 
as  counUes  were  declared  drought  dlssster 
srees  Eleven  o(  the  counUes  hit  by  both 
flood  snd  drought  were  In  the  9th  District." 
The  experts  took  It  from  there.  Speaking 
on   various  phsaes  of   the   water  situation 


Ooi.  Hobert  B.  Weasels,  district  engineer  of 
the  UiulsvlUe  District,  Army  Corps  of  Bn- 
glneera.  ^ 

Kenneth  Orant.  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service's  conservationist  In  Indiana. 

John  Mitchell,  director  of  the  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Natural  Beeources. 

Blucher  Poole,  technical  secretary  of  the 
Indians  Stream  PoUuUon  Control  Board. 

Marvin  Burkett.  head  of  the  federal  Parm- 
ere  Home  Administration  offlce  In  Indiana. 
Weasels  talked  about  the  reservoir  proj- 
ects underway  or  propoeed  in  Southern  In- 
diana and  the  lock-and-dam  projecu,  ctir- 
rent  and  future,  on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  projects  are  valuable  as  recreational 
spots,  he  said,  ss  weU  ss  for  flood-control 
and  water-resources  programs. 

He  said  90,000  pczsons  msde  use  of  the 
boat  ramps  and  other  recreational  facilities 
at  ths  Uarkland  Lock  and  Dam  Isst  summer. 
In  the  area  of  the  Cannelton  lock-and- 
dam  project,  still  a-buUdlng,  there  vrtU  be 
13  recreational  facilities,  he  said.  Seven  wlU 
be  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  river  in  Craw- 
ford, Harrison.  Ployd  and  Perry  counHee. 

When  propoeed  lock-and-dam  projects  at 
Newburgh,  Ind.;  Unlontown  and  Smlthland, 
Ky..  and  Mound  City.  ni..  are  completed  In 
the  late  19S0e.  said  Wieeels,  all  the  49  old 
structuiee  will  have  been  replaced  by  19  new 
ones  creating  a  series  of  Iskee  or  pools  all 
along  ths  Ohio. 

The  reservoir  projects  proposed  for  the 
Wabash  Blver  Valley,  ho  ssld.  wm  lednoe  ths 
annual  water  damage  from  MA  mlllloo  to 
921  million. 

TKLi^  or  WATkBSHSD  rsoJacTS 
Orant  talksd  of  the  smaU  watershed  proj- 
ects. Implemented  through  the  Sou  Conser- 
vation Service.  The  flrst  two  such  projeeu 
completed  In  V"'^'**'*  be  noted,  are  In  the 
9th  District — French  Uck  Creek  and  Elk 
Creek. 

He  explained  that  the  small  watershed 
program  Is  authortaed  under  Public  lAW  060, 
passed  by  CoDgreee  In  19&4.  "Hllie  law  covers 
projects  up  to  260,000  acres,"  Grant  said, 
"and  provides  an  opportunity  for  rural  and 
urban  areas  to  Join  In  Initiating,  Imple- 
menting, operating  sad  maintaining  a  flood- 
con&ol  project." 

There  t>ow  are  23  such  projects  In  the  dis- 
trict, be  said,  adding  that  the  total  might  be 
Increased  to  30  or  more.  Statewide,  there 
are  88  watersheds  projects  approved. 

or  the  22  In  the  9th  Dlstnet,  said  Orant, 
14   total  more  than   IJl  miuion  acres.    He 
outlined  them  briefly. 
Two   haw   been    completed— Bk    Ores*. 


Wsshlngton  County,  and  French  Lick  Creek. 
Orange  County. 

Pour  are  authorlied  for  operational  work— 
Btucker  Pork.  Clark.  Jefferson.  Scotland 
Wsshlngton  counUes:  Twin-Rush  Creek. 
Washington  County:  Muddy  Fork  of  Silver 
Creek  Clark,  Wsshlngton  »nd  Floyd  coun- 
atm    and  Dewltt  Creek,  Lawrence  County 

TWO  are  In  the  planning  slsgee— Delanfy 
Creek  In  Wsshlngton  County,  and  Uist  River 
in  Orange,  Washington.  Lawrence.  Dubois 
and  Martin  counties. 

lis    DSMS   IN    I*    PSOJXCTB 

Six  havs  pasasd  the  preliminary  Investiga- 
tion stage— Indian  Creek  m  Clark.  Harrison 
and  Floyd  counties;  Dpper  Vernon  Fork  In 
Jennings.  Ripley  and  Decatur  counties; 
Lower  Vernon  Fork  In  Jennings  and  Jackson 
counUes;  East  Fork  of  Whitewater  In  Ptank- 
Un  Fayette.  Randolph.  Union  and  Wsyns 
counUes;  Upper  West  Fork  of  the  -White- 
water In  Fayette,  Henry,  Randolph  snd 
Wsyns  counUes,  and  Whltesrater  Blver  In 
Payette  and  Franklin  counUes. 

Theee  14  projects  contain  129  dams,  which 
win  create  lakes  averaging  900  acres  In  sire, 
said  Grant.  In  all,  9,000  scree  of  water  are 
planned  for  recreational  use. 

Porty-nlns  of  the  dams  wlU  be  of  ths 
mulUpurpose  type,  he  said.  Thirty-four 
win  be  for  Bood-prevenUon  and  rocreanon; 
eight  for  flood -prevenUon  and  water  supply, 
and  seven  for  flood-prevenUon  and  Irrlga- 

"oi  the  14  projecte'  tUS  million  cost,  933.7 
million  wlU  come  from  PubUc  I*w  366.  'Ths 
remaining  919.3  million  will  come  from  other 

aources.  ,, 

But  the  benefits  from  the  work  wUl 
amount  to  about  •».»  mllUon  annually, 
Orant  said.  When  the  14  projects  are  com- 
pleted they  snil  reduce  water  damage  »B  the 
areas  they  cover  by  about  73  per  cent. 

STSTX    rUtAMCIHO    KX1.PS 

"Our  goal,-  hs  said,  "to  that  within  two 
years  to  have  all  14  either  completed,  under 
oonstructlon,  or  approved." 

MltcheU  pointed  out  that  "Indians  U  one 
of  the  leading  tlatee  In  the  small  watershed 
program,  prlmarUy  because  of  the  state  fi- 
nancing available." 

He  was  referring  to  the  sUte  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes, part  of  which  goes  Into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Be«)Urees.  The  operauon- 
al  Dream  Lake  project  In  Clark  County  and 
the  upcoming  Quick  Creek  Reservoir  In  Scott 
OountTsre  two  examples  of  the  use  of  ciga- 
rette tax  funds,  he  said. 

A  body  of  water  u  one  of  the  main  drawing 
cards  for  a  recreaUon  project,  MltcheU  said. 
He  said  surveys  show  Ujat  by  1976  the  aver- 
age work  week  wlU  be  36  hours;  that  workers 
srtU  get  8V4  weeks  of  paid  vacation  a  year, 
and  Sat  Sere  wUl  be  nine  paid  holldayi  s 

year. 

SATS  ivooiix  wnx  axss 

"And."  he  said,  "people  wlU  have  60  per 
cent  more  disposable  Income  to  spend.  "^^ 

He  projected  further,  saying  that  by  3000. 
the  work  week  irtU  be  down  to  30  hours;  va- 
cations WlU  sverage  t'f,  weeks  a  year;  the 
number  of  paid  holidays  wlU  Jump  to  12,  and 
the  disposable  Income  wul  be  double  that  of 

"We  decided  that  our  recreaUon  fadUUes 
lust  sre  not  sdequate,"  MltcheU  said.  "Bow 
in  we  going  to  flU  In  »U  these  gapsT  Our 
goal  la  to  have  a  major  recreaUon  facility 
within  an  hour's  drive  of  every  Booeler  family 
by  1975.'-  ,  .  . 

He  said  ths  recreation  expansion  would  be 
Ued  In  with  water  resources  dsvelopment. 
"We  would  be  really  foolish  if  we  didn't  look 
to  water  to  help  us  resUse  these  needs." 

WAMT    own    WAT^    SUTPLY 
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The  long-t«nn  objective  of  Uie  Stat*  Board 
of  Hekltta,  mW  Poole.  U  to  b*ve  Mary  co«n- 
munlty  of  500  or  mow  people  with  tta  own 
w»ter  eupply.  ^ 

Ke  MOa  IndUn*^  predicted  w»t«r  shortage 
will  to  »  urge  part  be  iattafled  by  reser?olr». 


"But  we  eazmot  poealbly  completely  satisfy 
our  needs  by  merely  dereloplng  new  suppUae. 
We  nped  more  re-uae  systems  than  we  have 

He  said  that  water  from  the  West  Fork  of 
the  White  River,  u  It  flows  from  Muncio  to 
MartlnsvUle.  is  used  six  times,  "and  this 
would  be  absolutely  Impossible  without 
stream  poUutlon  sbatement." 

LikewlM,  Poole  aald.  expanded  water  rec- 
reation Is  Impossible  without  a  poUutlon- 
Hbatement  program. 

He  said  thei«  are  about  100  oommunlUee  In 
IndUna  with  waterworks  aystema  but  no 
■ewers,  and  the  objective  U  to  have  sewage 
■ystema  In  those  towns  within  10  years. 

Such  a  program,  he  estimated,  would  cost 
»350  million  to  WOO  million.  But  he  said  60 
per  cent  federal  granta  are  available  I<x  aew- 
sga  treatment  plants  if  the  state  pays  35 
percent. 

The  leglalature  has  appropriated  »B.o  mll- 
Uon In  matching  fimdfc  he  said,  and  other 
ssslstaDoe  ta  available  from  the  Farmare 
Home  Admlnlartratlon.  tbe  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
BooQomic   DeTClopment    Axlmlnlstratlon. 

•STB  T80  lOetS  BTSmCB 

Poole  aaM,  "We  a«  sCrong  supporter*  of 
the  niral  water  aupply  program.  Indiana  U 
the  »th  leading  state  In  the  development  of 
such  syetems." 

It  Is  Burkett's  department  that  handles 
funds  for  rural  water  syvtema.  He  explained 
bow  loans  caa  be  obtained  through  the 
Parmera  Home  Administration,  adding  that 
In  Oscal  19«J  a  total  of  lOB  applications  were 
reoelved.  The  backlog  of  appUcaUons  now 
totals  68.  he  aald. 

Burkett  eeUmated  that  there  are  760  rural 
communities  in  Indiana  that  need  water  or 
•ewag«'<llspoaal  systems. 

"Oi*  mlJWlon."  he  said.  "Is  to  help  rural 
people  who  cant  get  help  elsewhere." 

A  queatdon-and-anawer  aessloa  followed 
the  formal  speeches. 

asTSBOTU  aairKauBLK 
One  query  ooncemed  the  two  proposed 
dam  eltee— at  Shoals  and  MUlport^for  a 
flood-oontrol  project  on  the  Bast  Ptark  of  the 
White  River.  There  have  been  sharply  di- 
vergent Ttows  on  the  location  (rf  the  dam. 
Weasels  aald  both  dams  are  feasible  and 
botb  are  stUI  oonaldered  poaalbUltlea  to  the 
Wabash  River  Baeln. 

He  aald  the  feasibility  study,  aimed  at  the 
best  oomtJinatlon  solution,  was  based  on 
sound  eooncHnlca,  engineering  dedgn  and 
public  aooeptanoe. 

All  the  speakers  caUed  the  water -resources 
program  a  team  effort  of  the  federal,  state 
and  local  arms  of  govommenl,  with  the 
driving  wheels,  as  Grant  put  it,  being  pro- 
vided by  '*you  people  to  your  local  organiza- 
tions." 


,^      fProm  the  ClnclnnaU  (Ohio)  Knquirerl 
Tkistats  Watm  Paojwrra  To  BnnEnr  Thm 

Ekttkx  Asaa— THxaa'ix  Ba  N«w  Lakks  roa 

BoATixa.  PiBHiNO.  AKB  Vacatiom  P»cn.rnEB 

WrTMm  East  Daivs 

(By  Dtck  Klrkpatrlck) 

Wasuinotow. — Indiana,  one  of  the  ploneera 
to  development  of  atate  parks,  is  maktog 
strides  to  watershed  and  reservoir  programs, 
especially  to  the  rural  southeastern  section. 

As  a  result,  new  recreational  poealblimes 
will  be  opened  to  residents  of  the  Cincinnati 
area  as  new  dama  create  new  lakee.  oHerlng 
boating,  flshlog,  and  waterfront  cottage  op- 
portunltlM.  aU  witbto  easy  drlvtog  of  the 
Queen  City. 

Now  under  construction  is  the  Brookville 
rcBervolr.  which  wUl  create  a  77B0-acre  flood 
control  lake  In  tbe  Bast  Fork  of  the  White- 
water River  at  a  cost  of  930.8  million. 

Monroe  Reservoir,  to  the  picturesque 
Brown  County  region  of  Indiana,  recenUy 
was   completed    on   Salt    Creek  in    Monroe 


C-ounty.  providing  a  pool  of  1S.460 
the  largest  lake  in  the  state. 

Rep.  Lee  B.  Hamilton  (D„  Coliunbus) .  who 
represents  the  rural  Ninth  District  In  South- 
eastern Indiana,  has  five  major  reservoir 
projects  in  varying  stages  in  bis  district,  of 
14  under  way  to  the  state. 

Congressman  Hamilton,  who  has  been 
pushing  watershed  development,  reported 
that  33  of  the  88  applications  to  Indiana  for 
watershed  projects  are  in  his  district. 

Other  proposed  reservolra  are  Clifty  Creek 
near  the  Brown  County  region;  Petoka  res- 
ervoir near  Louisville;  Big  Blue  reservoir  near 
Indianapolis.  And  Downeyvllle  reservoir  to 
Rush  and  Decatur  Countlee. 

When  completed,  these  multipurpose  res- 
ervolre  will  offer  a  wide  range  of  recreational 
opportunltlee  near  at  hand  for  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  area. 

In  addiuon.  similar  programs  are  under 
way  both  In  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  CtodnnaU 
city  offlclals  have  been  to  Washington,  f*^ 
OEomple.  to  aupport  efforts  to  build  the  pro- 
pcaed  Falmouth  Dam  in  Kentucky  as  a  water 
source  for  the  area  as  well  ss  recr<«.Uon. 

ClnclnnaU  boattog  enthusiasts  also  have 
the  advantage  of  the  Ohio  Blver. 

More  and  mora  fsmillea  are  establishing 
summer  hocnoa  or  vacation  cottages  for  week- 
end rest  at  new  reeervolr -lakes. 

Congressman  Hamilton  notee  that  to  all 
but  one  cf  the  17  oouniiea  of  his  Southeast- 
ern Indiana  dlatrlct.  the  ground  water  sup- 
ply is  substandard.  But  the  development  of 
tbe  reearvoirs  and  watershed  will  safeguard 
against  a  future  water  shortage,  he  believes. 
The  meet  dftmng^Ttg  river  to  the  state  dur- 
ing floods  U  the  East  Fcwk  of  the  WhlU 
River,  from  Columbus  to  Its  Juncture  with 
the  Muacatatuck. 

He  noted  also  that  Aurora,  on  the  Ohio 
River  downriver  from  Olndnnatt,  baa  had  its 
buatoeea  dlstrlot  abandoned  to  hi^  water 
seven  times  to  the  last  aeven  yeara. 

Waterahed  projects  to  the  district  can  re- 
duce flood  damage  aa  much  as  83  million  an- 
nually, Congresaman  Hamilton  recently  told 
the  House. 

Two  programs  are  now  to  operation  to 
the  Nlntii  District,  One  U  ths  Klk  Creek 
watershed  to  Washtogton  County,  ooverlng 
18,030  acrea  and  Including  four  single-pur- 
pose flood  dams,  two  multiple  purpose  flood 
and  irrigation  dams,  one  flood  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  structure  and  14  miles  of  channel 
Improvement.  The  other  Is  the  French  Uck 
waterahed  on  Lost  Blver  to  Orange  County. 

In  the  district  there  ore  97  applications 
and  33  Inquiries  with  Formers  Home  Admto- 
IstraUoo  for  water,  sewer  and  planning 
granta  and  loans.  Of  36  rtiral  water  associa- 
tions to  operation  to  Indiana,  14  ore  to  the 
Ninth  District. 

Th»e  include  the  Aberdeen-Pate  Water 
Co.,  in  Ohio  County,  the  North  Dearborn 
Water  Corp..  to  Dearborn  County,  the  town 
of  Patriot  to  Bwlt«erland  County,  and  the 
Trt-Townshlp  Water  Corp.  to  Dearborn 
County. 

The  largest  rural  water  asaodatlon  loan 
to  the  naUon  was  made  to  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict to  the  North  Lawrence  Wster  Corp.  to 
Lawrence  County.  It  amounted  to  81.8  mll- 
Uon to  provide  a  water  system  to  serve  1163 
families  and  three  BChools. 

Southeastern  Indiana  U  the  state's  least 
popxilous  and  least  developed  area.  Its  hUly 
terrain  adds  beauty,  but  has  added  to  de- 
velopment problems. 

Another  long-term  proposal  for  developtog 
the  neglected  area  has  been  a  ecenlc  park- 
way from  CtodnnaU  westward. 

With  completion  of  the  flood  control  and 
waterehed  programa.  the  region  will  offer 
wide  recreational  ottractlona.  Industry  alao 
may  follow. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Congreeaman  Ham- 
ilton has  pressed  for  the  waterahed  develop- 
ments Is  to  conserve  the  water  potential  o< 
the  area.  Inasmuch  as  the  sand  and  gravel 
formatlona  underlying  the  river  valleya  are 
water-rich. 


He  has  noted  tliat  eleewher*  to  the  nation 
there  haa  been  a  aerloualy  declining  water 
table.  For  example  to  ports  of  Mlsslsatppl 
wells  have  to  go  600  feet  deeper  than  the 
levels  of  a  few  yeara  ago  to  And  wat«.  Tbe 
water  table  near  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  has  dropped 
100  feet  to  13  years,  and  wells  neor  Atlantic 
City.  N-J-  are  85  feet  deeper  than  they  were 
only  a  few  yean  ago. 

"We  have  water,  if  we  can  stoee  It.  dla- 
trtbute  It  and  keep  from  polluttog  It."  he 
said  of  the  Ntoth  District. 

"The  challenge  of  effective  management 
of  water  reaources  la  clear  and  proeent."  he 
said.  "Future  generations  wUl  look  back  into 
the  1960's  to'lndlana  and  say  that  it  was  tbe 
time  when  Booilacs  began  to  work  to  earnest 
on  water  development  and  when  fandghted 
men  made  foralgbted  plans  to  act  creoUvely 
for  future  generotlODS.- 


(From     the     Bloomlngton-Bedford      (Ind.) 

Sunday  Herald  Tlmee) 

Su    1988    Stabt   poa   MA,loa   Aou   Lakx 

PmOGSAM 

<By  Bay  Snapp) 
SccyrrsBtrao.  Ind  — Construction  of  the 
huge  Lost  River  waterahed  and  flood  preven- 
tion project,  which  wlU  Include  14  lakea  and 
control  runoff  from  210.000  acrea  oould  get 
under  way  to  1988.  a  atate  cooservoaonlst 
•aid  Saturday  during  a  Ntoth  District  water 
confts'enoe  here. 

Donald  Blevlns.  assistant  state  conser- 
vationist wttJi  tbe  Soil  Oonservatloo  Sarvlce, 
said  that  the  big  Lost  Creek  project  ispro- 
gressing  rapidly  and  that  planning  work  Is 
expected  to  be  completed  wlthto  ttirea  to 
four  months. 

When  plans  ore  completed,  Blevlns  Mid, 
the  project  will  be  submitted  to  Congreae 
for  approval  and  funding  and  local  sponsors 
will  begin  buying  land  and  oasementa  It 
would  take  alxjui  a  year  for  the  project  to 
reach  the  construction  sUge  following  con- 
gressional approval,  he  said. 

Blevtos  aald  that  it  U  possible  that  con- 
greaaional  ocUon  may  come  to  ths  current 
seealon,  but  It  may  be  delayed  until  ta»e 
start  of  the  next  session  to  January  of  1988. 
In  either  event.  It  would  stUl  be  likely  that 
construction  would  begin  to  1968. 

The  Loet  Blver  project  U  the  largest  water- 
shed program  In  the  Herald-Tlmea  clrcula- 
Uon  area— and  the  most  coeUy.  Blertns 
sold  that  the  estimated  cost  at  this  Ume  la 
between  87  and  88  million. 

Of  the  14  lakes  in  the  watershed,  one  near 
proepect.  Just  north  of  West  Baden.  wlU  be 
the  largest.  It  wiU  provide  a  permanent  pool 
of  about  1.000  acrea.  Another  covertog  360 
acres  wlU  be  located  at  the  edge  of  Paoll,  wltb 
the  dam  ahnoat  inside  the  dty  llmlfce.  It 
WlU   provide   a   aourco  of  water  mip^is  for 

Paoll  

A  9b-acre  lake  to  the  watershed  wUl  pro- 
Tide  water  recreation  for  o  Boy  Scout  camp 
five  milea  east  of  Orleona. 

The  rematolng  lakes  to  the  waterahed  wlU 
be  smaller  and  located  generally  throughout 
the  drainage  area. 

Blevtos  said  that  the  Lost  River  wat^ehed 
program  wlU  combine  with  a  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers protection  project  to  prevent  future 
floods  In  Orleans  and  other  Orange  county 
cotnmunitjes. 

Once  construction  has  started.  It  will  re- 
quire about  five  yeara  for  completion  of  the 
entire  project,  but  Blevlns  said  that  the  vari- 
ous lakes  would  be  completed  at  various 
stages  of  the  overall  construction  jwogrom. 
Watershed  programs.  majOT  Corps  of  Kn- 
glneeia  flood  control  projects,  navigation,  wo- 
ter  supply  and  poUuUon  were  major  topics 
discussed  by  authorities  durtog  the  three  and 
ft  half-hour  meettog  at  the  Scottaburg 
Armory.  Formtog  a  discuaslon  panel  touch- 
tog  on  virtually  all  pha*«s  of  flood  control  and 
water  conserratlon  were  Col.  B-R  Weseela, 
Louisville  dUtrtct  engineer  foe  the  Oocps  of 
Engineers:  Kenneth  Grant,  vtate  »08  o^- 
•ervaUonlst;  John  MltcheU,  director  o<  tbe 
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Indus*  Deplrtment  ol  Nutural  Bmoutcm: 
Blucher  Poole.  MKlmlcal  lecretmry  of  Ule  to- 
dluia  Stream  Pollution  Control  Board.  Mia 
lluTin  BurUtt.  st»t<!  director  of  the  rmrmOM 
Home  AdmlnlitrWlon.  The  meeting  waj  K- 
r»n»ed  by  Ninth  DlMrlct  oongremmin  Lee 
Hamilton.  ^   »„ 

Moet  interert  »t  the  meeting  leemed  to 
center  around  watershed  progranu  which  dot 
the  entire  itate  with  parUcularly  heafj  con- 
centrations In  southern  Indiana. 

Grant  said  that  the  Ninth  Congreealonal 
DUtrlct  haa  scored  s  number  of  flrsta  under 
the  watenihed  program  The  Bk  Creek  wa- 
tershed In  Washington  County  was  the  nrst 
approved  tor  construction  In  Indiana.  It  also 
bad  the  first  Conservancy  District  estab- 
lished It  had  the  first  contract  let  for  con- 
struction of  a  floodwater  retarding  strticture; 
It  had  the  finrt  multiple  purpose  stnictare 
tor  fiood  prevention,  and  fish  and  wUdlUe 
and  the  first  structure  for  Irrigation.  It  was 
the  second  project  completed  In  the  state. 
Washington  county  hss  another  0"*  •? 
the  Twin-Rush  pTOjert.  Grant  said.  It  will 
ha»e  the  first  fiood  prevention-municipal  wa- 
ter supply  structure  to  reach  construction, 
with  capacity  to  provide  over  3.000.000  gal- 
lons or  water  per  day  to  Salem  Washington 
county  has  eight  watersheds  In  all  stage* — 
tram  appUcaUon  to  completed  projerts. 
That  la  more  than  any  other  cotmty  In  th* 
state.  ^  _ 

Two  of  the  four  completed  watershed  proj- 
ects In  the  eut*  are  In  the  Klnth  District— 
Dk  and  French  Uc». 

Grant  said  that  one  third  of  the  sute  u 
now  Included  In  the  88  approved  watershed 
appUcaUons.  Tweniy-four  projecu  have 
been  approved  for  operauons  Twenty-two 
project*  are  wholly  or  partially  within  tue 
Klnth  District,  and  Grant  said  he  is  con- 
fident this  figure  will  grow  to  30  or  more. 

la  addition  to  the  two  projecu  completed 
In  the  dlsinct,  four  others — Stucker  Fork  m 
Scott  county.  Twin  Bush  In  Washington 
county.  Uuddy  Fork  ot  Silver  Creek  In  Wsah- 
Ington  county,  and  Dewitt  Creek  in  Lawrence 
county  are  now  authorized  for  construction. 
Regarding  Dewitt  Creek.  Vlevlns  said  that 
the  conservancy  district  U  still  to  be  formed 
before  the  project  geu  under  way. 

Work  plans  are  expected  to  be  completed 
In  the  nest  three  months  on  two  additional 
projects — Delaney  In  Washington  county, 
and  IjO«t  River.  Watersheds  with  prelimi- 
nary Investigations  completed  Include  Indian 
River  Upper  Vernon  Fork.  Lower  Vernon 
Fork.  East  Fork  of  Whitewater  river,  WB*t 
Fork  of  Whitewater  river  and  Whitewater 
rtrer. 

The  14  watersheds  Involve  13S  dsms  which 
will  create  lakes  ranging  from  30  to  I. MO 
acre*  and  averaging  SOO  scree.  They  will 
provide  over  9.0O0  acres  of  water  for  planned 
recreational  use  and  hundreds  more  that  will 
have  Incidental  recreational  value.  The  14 
watersheds  will  mvolve  an  Investment  of 
about  163  million.  Benefits  wiu  amount  to 
7S  per  cent  of  the  average  annual  damage  of 
•3.7  million. 

Grant  said  ttaJ^  he  believes  that  within 
two  years,  all  of  the  14  projecu  In  the  dis- 
trict win  be  either  completed,  under  way  or 
approved. 

Questioned  about  the  status  of  Shoals 
Reservoir  and  Millport  Reservoir.  Col.  Wee- 
■el*  said  that  both  are  still  considered  as 
potential  reservoirs,  but  he  said  that  the 
answers  regarding  them  will  not  be  available 
until  the  Wabash  River  surrey  U  completed 
In  IMS 

"At  the  present."  he  said,  "they  sre  sUU 
considered  feasible  and  are  being  screened 
In  detail.  We  srlll  attempt  to  come  up  with 
the  best  solution." 

"TTley  could  come  about,  they  may  fall  by 
the  wayside,  or  they  may  be  put  Into  the 
distant  future  category."  Weseels  said. 

Wwsels  said  that  Cllfty  Reservoir  Is  ea- 
pected  to  be  completed  In  about  IB7S  and 
that  DowneyvUle  and  Big  Blue  Beeorvolrs 
■r*  likely  to  be  completed  In  l>7a  to  Itao. 


Te»MM«-T«Mi  Bo»4»  Sfr«»»«J  i" 
Hutoric  Sieiiei  of  the  AUa* 

EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TKHHMMl  

IN  THE  HOUBK  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  AprU  17,  IM7 
Mr  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  story  ot  courage  that  la  the  story  of 
the  Alamo  has  been  told  many  times — 
but  never  more  eloquently  or  more  fac- 
tually than  In  articles  recently  wrlttoi 
by  Miss  Louise  Davis  In  the  NashvlUe 
Tennessean  magazine. 

Miss  Davis— a  great  historian  and 
writer— has  carefully  researched  the 
identity  of  the  band  of  Tennesseans  that 
Joined  citizens  from  other  SUtes  to  fight 
for  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
Texas  at  the  Alamo. 

These  are  excellent  articles— beauti- 
fully written  and  carefully  researched. 
Because  of  their  great  historical  Interest 
to  my  coUeagues  and  to  the  Nation,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  Include  theee 
arUclea  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  articles  foUoir: 

TCNMSSSKAMS    4T    THX    AUMO — TH»    WHXTI- 
HOT   BLAKS  or  OotTKAOS 

(By  Louls«  DftTtB) 
To  encounter  the  rum*  ot  the  AUmo  to- 
lUy    where  courage   lemp«l   to  m.  white-hot 
blue  one  March  day  131  yean  ago.  haa  to  be 
ashock.  iBuppoae. 

No  view  of  open  land  here  now.  No  eweep 
of  Texa»  plalna. 

Thlcfc-walled  and  quiet  aa  a  tomb.  In  the 
midst  of  downtown  San  Antonio,  the  once 
flery  fonreaa  drow»e«. 

TaU  oBlce  buUdlngi  mxmn  down  now  on  the 
andcnt  itone  walU  where  every  one  oi  the 
183  defenders  died. 

And  there  were  more  fighting  men  there 
from  TennosMe— 33  In  all-Mlian  from  any 
other  etate.  ^  , 

Here.  In  the  old  oourtyaM,  they  waded  m 
blood. 

In  the  oold  etone  barrack*— once  prleau 
quartera  In  the  old  Bpanlih  mlsalon — they 
■tacked  enemy  bodies  to  build  human  barri- 
cade*. When  their  ammunmoo  wu  gone. 
they  ewung  their  guoe  Like  clube  and  fought 
with  knives  In  a  grtaly  climax  to  the  IS-day 
■lege. 

None  played  more  dramatic  roles  than  the 
.Tenneaaeans  there. 

Theiv  waa  David  Crockett,  frontier  hero, 
who  was  given  the  tougheat  «pot  **  ^* 
fortrsM  to  defend.  There,  Juat  outside  the 
chapel  door,  he  died — his  "Tennessee  boye" 
around  him.  his  cxxxnmkln  cap  beelde  him. 

There  was  Tennesaee-bom  Jim  Bowie.  In- 
ventor of  the  Bowie  knife,  who  had  "ralaed 
hell  from  TenneeM*  to  Texa^"  before  he 
rouaded  up  some  30  men  to  go  to  the  defease 
of  the  Alamo,  Some  say  he  died  with  hla 
Bowie  knife  In  his  hand . 

There  waa  Almeron  Dlcklnaon,  a  T^nnea- 
■ee  blacksmith  In  charge  of  arUUery  at  the 
Alamo.  Be  had  eloped  with  the  maid  o* 
honor  OB  the  way  to  hla  own  wedding  In 
BoUvar,  Tenn..  and  moved  on  to  Texas. 

There  waa  Dlcklnaon's  Impetuous  wife. 
Susannah,  a  spunky  girl  from  BoUvar  who 
played  one  of  the  atrangest  roles  In  the  whole 
saga  of  the  Alamo.  She,  with  their  infant 
daughter,  waa  the  only  Amertcmn  woman 
within  the  walls  during  the  baUle.  Spared 
because  she  was  a  woman  (see  today's  cover) . 
she  lived  to  tell  the  world  what  bappeaed 


There   vras   Albert  Marttn.   a   hard-rtdlng 
Trnnfsrnn  chosen  to  slip  oat  of  the  Alamo, 


through  the  Mexican  Unea,  during  the  battle 
lo  tell  Texas  of  Santa  Anna's  attack.  He 
brought  82  more  men  back  to  help  In  the 

After  T%nneaaee,  with  32  men  at  the  Alamo, 
came  Kentucky,  with  14;  and  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  with  11  each.* 

The  reat  of  the  163  came  from  South  Caro- 
lina, New  York.  Mlaeourl,  Mlsalstfppl,  Masaa- 
chuaetta.  toulalana  and  Georgia;  Alabama, 
Maryland.  North  CbroUna.  Ohio  and  Ark^n- 
aas:  New  Jersey,  nunols;  Ireland,  England, 
ScoUand.  Germany,  Walea  and  Denmark. 

No  man  there  was  a  profeaalonal  soldier. 
None  hAd  gone  to  Texas  to  ttght.  The  ways 
thai  led  them  there  were  varied  as  men's  am- 
bitions, ronumces.  whlms. 

One  by  one — some  with  a  bride,  some  with 
s  nddle  or  a  lawbook  or  aurveyora  Inatru- 
ment* — the  Teanesseana  had  found  their  way 
to  Texaa.  land  of  opportunity,  land  of  wealth. 
But  at  that  time  Texas  waa  a  port  of  Mexi- 
co. The  excitement  of  this  wide  land,  where 
pracUcally  free  acrea  could  be  had  by  the 
thousands,  had  fired  the  imaglnaUon  of  two 
conUnente.  For  some  11  year*  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Alamo.  Mexico  had  been  coax- 
ing aetUera  there  with  oDera  of  Ux-free  land 
and  all  tha  prlvllogas  of  a  democraUc  gov- 
ernment. 

Saloons  In  New  Orleans  were  crowded  with 
speculators  on  their  way  to  Texas  to  make  a 
killing.  BoAts  from  Furope  were  brining  in 
T>xas-bound  men  from  England.  Ireland. 
Wnlec.  Oermany.  Denmark. 

But  mo»t  of  the  settlers  were  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  Mexicans  suddenly 
realized  In  1835.  that  there  wasn't  much 
Texas  land  left.  Already  some  35.000  Ameri- 
cana had  moved  in.  and  the  tide  waa  growing. 
Suddenly  th*  democracy  turned  mio  a 
diciAtorahlp.  Land  contracU  were  broken. 
New  reatrtctlons  hampered  Americans'  move- 
ment and  trade.  Mexico  was  determined  to 
throw  the  Americana  out. 

Every  aetUer  in  Tftxaa  bad  been  i«quired 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Join  the  OathoUc  Church. 

Moat  had  voted  for  Mexloo'a  flamboyant 
president.  Antbonk>  Lopes  de  Santa  Anna, 
because  he  promised  to  uphold  democracy. 
Instead,  he  turned  Into  a  tyrant — sboUahlng 
the  legislature,  dismissing  his  cabinet,  so 
abusing  his  people  that  even  today  hlatorians 
rate  him  the  moet  hated  president  In  Mexi- 
can history. 

Aa  his  threats  to  Texans  gained  momen- 
tum   they  saw  no  answer  but  revolt. 

In  the  faU  of  1835,  they  began  the  clumay 
process:  hurriedly  setting  up  a  provisional 
government,  gathering  volunteers  to  protect 
their  land.  They  would  either  force  Banui 
Anna  to  restore  their  rights,  or  they  would 
set  up  a  new  ooimtry:  the  RepubUc  of  Texas. 
Immediately  deatlny  drew  a  bead  on  the 
Alamo. 

In  that  three-acre  fortress,  and  In  the 
old  Spanish  town  of  San  Antonio  Juat  across 
the  river,  was  a  garrison  of  Mexican  troope 
commanded  by  Santa  Anna's  own  brother- 
in-law,  GeneriU  Cos. 

The  Americans  decided  to  drive  them  out. 
In  December,  1835.  the  tiny  army  of  240 
Texans.  fighting  from  house  to  house  for 
five  days,  dislodged  Coa*  troops  from  the 
town.  The  general  decided  to  surrender. 
The  Texans  let  him  and  hla  soldiers  go  home 
to  Mexico. 

Santa  Anna  waa  furlous. 
At  that  very  moment,  be  was  drilling  his 
army  of  6.000  men.  shaping  them  up  for  the 
march  north  from  Mexico  City  to  crush  the 
Texas  rebelllODu 

He.  the  luxury-loving  president  of  Mexico, 
would  ride  at  the  head  of  the  army  that 
would  recapture  the  Alamo. 

The  Texans  were  diaorgantsed  and  any- 
thing but  ready  for  war.  Nobody  waa  quit* 
■ure  who  waa  In  charge,  or  what  to  do  next. 
They  could  not  agree  on  whether  to  try 
to  bold  the  Alamo  against  the  approaching 
army. 
Sam  Houston,  In  charge  of  the  Tcxaa  army. 
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said  no.  He  preferred  fighting  on  the  open 
plain,  where  there  was  more  maneuverabil- 
ity. Besides  the  Alamo  was  too  remote,  too 
fur  from  American  colonies  and  suppUea,  he 
said. 

But  Henry  Smith,  provisional  governor,  de- 
cided that  the  show-down  battle  with  the 
Mexicans  should  be  fought  at  the  Alamo. 
He  sent  daahlng  young  Lt.  Col.  Wtlllam 
Barret  Travis  to  beef  up  the  fortifications 
and  get  supplies  in  for  a  long  siege. 

The  Texana  were  hurriedly  assembling 
volunteers  at  three  polnW:  the  Alamo:  Gon- 
Bales.  an  American  community  about  70 
miles  to  the  east;  and  Goliad,  about  05  miles 
southeast  of  the  Alamo. 

Houston  was  at  OoUad  when  Jim  Bowie 
•topped  there  In  January.  1836.  on  bis  way 
-to  the  Alamo.  Houston  sent  word  by  Bowie 
to  Ootonel  Travis  he  was  to  blow  up  the 
Alamo  before  the  Mexicans  got  there. 

Colonel  Travis— a  romantic,  party-loving. 
2fl-ye«r-old  South  Carolina  lawyer  who  had 
come  Wert  after  a  broken  marriage — dldnt 
like  the  looks  of  the  Alamo  himself.  He 
aent  vKWd  to  Governor  Smith  that  he  had 
rather  resign  his  oommlaslon  than  try  to 
hold  the  Alamo. 

But  Smith  never  answered  the  letter.  And 
Bowie  never  deUvered  Houston's  message  to 
Travia.  »  -    .. 

Dispirited  TravU,  with  only  40  men  at  first, 
worked  doggedly  at  frying  to  mount  cannon 
atop  the  Alamo  walU  and  lay  In  supplies  for 
the  men  he  hoped  to  have  there. 

Then  Bowie  arrived  with  30  men— and  the 
Alamo  waa  never  the  aame  again. 

A  swashbuckling  rackateer.  bom  at  Elliott 
Springs.  Tenn.  (In  an  area  now  inside  the 
Kentucky  line).  Bowie  had  run  away  from 
home  at  14  and  made  a  fortune  m  black- 
market  slavea  (with  Pirate  Jean  LePlttes 
help) ,  In  eawmllla.  and  In  Louisiana  augar. 

His  crooked  land  tranaactiona  In  Arkansas 
had  got  him  In  trouble  with  the  law.  but  had 
not  kept  him  out  of  the  legislature.  Hla 
dueling  knife,  designed  by  him  for  more 
effective  carving  of  the  enemy,  had  made  him 
a  legend  on  the  fronUer.  Then  he  went  to 
Texas.  , 

In  one  of  the  great  romances  of  the  day.  he 
courted  and  married  a  Spanish  beauty  named 
Ursula,  daughter  of  an  Influential  aristocrat 
In  San  Antonio. 

It  waa,  Spanlarda  said,  one  romance  that 
never  faded.  When  Bowie  waa  away  on  In- 
dian ralda  or  buainess  tripe,  his  bride  always 
closed  her  letters  with  the  tender  fareweU: 
'■Receive  thou  the  heart  of  thy  wife." 

Then  disaster  struck.  A  cholera  epidemic 
killed  Ursula,  their  two  Infants,  and  Ursula's 
parents.  _ 

That  was  In  1833.  Bowie  sold  bU  Texas 
lands  and  buslncM  and  went  back  to  Mis- 
sissippi to  mourn.  Then  In  183S  he  returned 
to  become  a  oolonel  In  the  Texas  rangers. 

Indiana  called  him  "Fighting  DevU."  Tex- 
ana nicknamed  him  the    -Young  Uon." 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Alamo  a  month  be- 
fore the  battle  began,  he  atayed  roaring 
drunk  most  of  the  tlm«. 

Men  In  the  Alamo— distrustful  of  young 
Travis'  fitness  to  oommand  them — voted  to 
make  Bowie,  then  40  yeara  old.  their  oom* 
mandlng  offlcer.    He  turned  the  offer  down. 

There  was  a  wide  rllt  between  the  two 
men.  Travis  and  Bovrte.  They  flnaJly  decided 
on  a  Joint  oommand  that  would  make  an  old 
campaigner  shudder:  Travis  would  cocnmand 
the  reeulars  and  Bowie  the  volunteer. 

It  was  some  two  weeks  alter  Bowie's  ar- 
rival that  Davy  Crockett  rode  into  tha  for- 
tress with  his  13  "Tennessee  boya." 

All  of  them  were  new  arrivals  In  Texs*. 
They  had  plans  for  practicing  law.  cr  medi- 
cine, or  farming.  They  had  no  land  theiw 
to  protect  yet.  but  they  volunteered  to  help 
out  at  the  Alamo. 

Crockett  himself  had  not  idea  of  flghtlBg 
when  he  left  Tenne«ee.  Defeats  tor  Ma 
fourth  term  aa  oongrewman  from  Teima««a. 
he  had  set  out  for  Texas  tn  the  f aU  o<  1835. 


He  would  make  a  fortune  in  land  there,  he 
thought. 

In  Jan  uary .  1 888 — U  tt^  more  than  a 
month  before  he  died  at  the  Alamo— his  first 
letter  home  was  bouncy  irtth  enthtislasm 
for  Texas. 

"What  I  have  seen  of  Texaa.  It  Is  the  gar- 
den spot  of  the  wcK-ld — good  land,  plenty 
of  timber,  good  mill  stream«.  good  range, 
clear  wat«r  *  every  opportunity  of  health 
.  .  .  game  a  plenty."  he  wrote. 

"I  am  in  great  hopes  of  making  a  fortune 
for  myself  and  family,  bad  aa  haa  been  my 
proepecta." 

But  first,  he  had  other  business  to  Uke 
care  of. 

"I  .  .  .  have  enrolled  my  name  aa  a  volun- 
teer for  eix  months,  and  wlU  set  out  for 
the  Bio  Grande  In  a  few  days  with  the 
volunteers  of  the  UA" 

At  50.  Crockett  was  a  living  legend. 
Wherever  he  appeared  in  Texas,  the  crowds 
cheered.  At  Nacogdoches,  a  wlde-opm  gam- 
bling town  near  the  Louisiana  border,  they 
fired  a  cannon  to  welcome  him. 

At  the  Alamo,  the  reception  for  Crockett 
and  his  'Tennessee  boys"  waa  rollicking. 
First  an  all-night  fandango,  with  Qddles 
playing  and  Mexican  girls  to  dance  with. 
Then  a  demand  that  he  make  a  speech  and 
become  their  commanding  officer. 

Crockett.  In  ooonakln  cap  and  hla  best 
storytelling  form,  made  a  rousing  spee<:h. 
But  he  turned  down  the  ]ob  of  commanding 
the  fort.  He  would  serve  under  Travis,  he 
said.  ^^ 

Most  of  the  men  there  were  In  their  20b 
and  30a.     A  few  were  in  their  teens. 

John  Camp  Goodrich,  of  NaahvUle,  waa 
Just  19.  Be  had  left  hla  father's  farm  in 
Neely'a  Bend  a  few  weeka  earlier  to  vUlt  an 
older  brother  in  Texas,  Dr.  Benjamin  Brlggs 
Goodrich,  at  the  Texas  town  named  Wash- 
ington. , 

"Johnny  had  no  Intention  of  moving  to 
Texas."  Stanley  Horn.  Nashville  hUtorlan  and 
descendant  of  the  Goodrich  family,  said. 
"But  when  David  Crockett  came  along  trying 
to  get  men  to  go  to  the  Alamo.  Johnny  went. 
He  wanted  to  be  where  the  action  was." 

So  did  John  M.  Hays  of  Nashville,  M-year- 
old  son  of  Andrew  Haya,  who  lived  Just  down 
the  road  from  the  Goodrich  farm,  at  Hays- 
Hays  had  arrived  at  the  Alamo  before 
Crockett  got  there.  He  waa  one  of  the  men 
sUtloned  there  the  January  day  the  aoldlera 
voted  for  their  representative  at  the  Texas 
constitutional  convention.  Hays  got  one 
voU  himself. 

Sterling  C.  Robertson  was  another  Nasb- 
vllllan  at  the  Alamo  He  had  brought  a 
(troup  of  Tennessee  famlUes  to  Texas  the 
year  before  and  aetUed  them  in  a  community 
on  the  Brazos  Blver.  in  Bast  Texas.  He 
named  the  place  Nashville  In  honor  of  hla 
home  town,  and  spread  the  word  up  and 
down  the  road  that  they  had  better  rtde 
across  the  state  to  help  at  the  Alamo. 

John  H.  Dlllard  of  Nashville  went  with  him. 
So  did  Joseph  Bayllse.  a  39-year-old  ba<^elor 
from  CiarksviUe.  who  had  Just  arrived  in 
Texas.     Be  joined  Crockett's  outfit. 

An  ex-Tennessee  woman,  Elizabeth  Dear- 
dorf  George,  thought  it  was  bad  enough 
when  her  husband.  Jamas  George,  left  her 
and  the  children  at  their  new  home  In  Oon- 
sales  to  ride  off  to  the  Alamo.  But  when 
her  19-year-old  brother.  Henry  Deardoff.  in- 
sisted on  going  too.  she  waa  de«>late. 

From  Columbia.  Tenn.,  came  the  Walkw 
oouslna.  Asa.  33,  and  Jacob,  31.  Jacob  Is  said 
to  have  boen  the  last  to  die  at  the  Alamo. 
Asa,  living  at  Washington  on  the  Braaos.  was 
In  such  a  hurry  to  got  to  the  fort  that  he  bor- 
rowed his  room-mates  gun  and  overcoat  and 
left  a  note  of  apology. 

"I  took  the  rwponslbUlty  of  taking  your 
overcoat  and  gun,"  he  wrote  to  W.  WJJrmnt. 
a  Columbia  ctUaen  who  bad  travrted  witn 
Mm  to  Texaa.    *T^our  gun  they  would  hava 


anyhow,  and  I  might  as  weU  hava  It  aa  any- 
one else. 

"If  I  live  to  return,  t  will  satisfy  you  for 
all.  If  I  die,  I  leave  my  clothes  to  do  the  best 
you  can  wltn.  Tou  can  sell  them  for 
aomething  .  .  . 

"The  hurry  of  the  moment  and  my  want 
of  means  to  do  better  are  all  the  excuse  I 
have  to  plead  for  fitting  out  at  your  expense, 
F^wgiva  the  presumption  and  remember  your 
friend  at  heart. — A.  Walker." 

F«w  of  the  men  at  the  Alamo  were  UlUer- 
atea,  or  hlUblUles,  or  thoughUeea  adven- 
turers. Those  who  had  ridden  in  for  the  fun 
of  it  rode  out  before  the  shooting  began. 

Doctors  in  the  crowd  fitted  out  an  upstairs 
room  In  the  barracks  as  a  hospital.  Sympa- 
thetic Mexicans  In  San  Antonio  donated 
supplies  and  relayed  reporU  of  Santa  Anna's 
approach. 

Parties  broke  up  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  Crockett  put  hla  fiddle  down  to  confer 
with  Bowie  and  Travia  on  whether  the  lateat 
Mexican  courier  could  be  believed. 

The  air  was  tense.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  Santa  Anna  would  strike  here.  The  only 
question  v»as:  When  would  the  other  Ameri- 
can volunteers  arrive  to  help  the  150  men  at 
the  Alamo? 

Mlcajah  Autry.  cultivated  North  Carolinian 
who  had  practiced  law  in  Jackson.  Tenn.,  sev- 
eral yeara  before  he  went  to  Texas,  had  Just 
arrived.     "Texas  fever"  grabbed  him. 

"I  go  the  whole  Bog  in  the  cause  of  Texas," 
hs  wrote  hla  wife  In  Tennessee  Just  before  he 
entered  the  Alamo.  "I  expect  to  help  them 
gain  their  Independence  and  also  to  ft^m 
their  clvU  govermnent,  for  It  Is  worth  risking 
many  lives  for." 

Then,  on  the  morning  of  Fob.  33.  1838.  the 
men  Inalde  the  Alamo  heard  the  rumble  of 
ox-carta.  They  looked  over  the  wall  and  saw 
many  Mexican  families  deserting  their  homes 

in  San  Antonio.  

Travis  and  fellow  oOlcera  raced  to  the  taUeet 
point  around— the  chiHCh  tower  In  San  An- 
tonio's Main  Plaas^-and  studied  the  horlaon. 
Nothing.  _. 

TravU  told  the  sentry  in  the  tower  to  ring 
the  church  bell  If  he  saw  anything  suspldoua. 
At  1  pjn.,  the  clang  of  the  beU  brought 
Travis  racing  up  the  tower  steps. 

From  high  above,  the  quaking  sentry 
shouted: 

"The  enemy  are  in  vlewl" 


Ako  Thxh  THXxa  Wiax  NoH« 
When  the  showdown  came  at  the  Alamo, 
Tennessee's  men  wore  their  courage  eaaUy  as 
a  deerskin  ault. 

Like  David  Crockett's  cool  acceptance  oi 
the  toughest  apot  at  the  Alamo  when  the  13- 
day  alege  began. 

T  at  waa  ahortly  after  I  pjn.  Tuesday.  Feb. 
33  1836— a  good  three  weeks  befv*  the 
Texana  had  thought  Itos  Merlcana  would 
strike.  ,^ 

But  two  scouts  galloped  out  to  •••  for 
themselves  what  the  sentry  had  spied  from 
the  church  tower,  higheet  point  m  San  An- 
tonio What  they  saw  stunned  them:  hun- 
dreds of  uniformed  Mexicans  with  shining 
breastplates  gleaming  in  the  sxm. 

Church  bells  pealed  the  alarm,  fcnd  panic 
seized  the  town. 

At  the  foot  of  the  church  tower,  m  ban 
Antonio's  Main  Plasa.  soldiers  from  the  Alamo 
had  been  lounging  around,  wearing  off  the 
effects  of  the  all-night  celebration  of  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  . 
Now  they  ran— through  San  Antonio  a 
streets  across  the  footbridge  spanning  the 
creek-slse  river  at  the  edge  of  town,  through 
the  gates  of  the  strong-walled  Alamo  400 
yards  away. 

On  the  way.  some  of  them  dashed  into 
rto«s  to  grab  bags  of  gram.  «>?«•  ^  ^^Jjj?' 
food  for  the  Alamo.  They  herded  cattle 
kcroaa  the  ahaUow  river  and  mto  the  com- 
pound for  meat  for  what  might  ba  a  long 
batU*. 
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San  Antonio*!  Btre«U  were  Jammed  with 
jAbberlng  Uezicuu  and  bawling  caw*.  Mez- 
icao  women  wttb  anali  chlldrsn  were  bec- 
Ung  baven  at  tb«  Alamo.  A  few  MeHcan 
m^  offered  to  ttfht  iMlde.  alongside  the 
Texana. 

Lt.  Col.  WUUam  Barret  TravU.  who  with 
Jim  Bowie,  bad  charBe  ol  defease  of  both  the 
Alamo  and  neighboring  San  Antonio,  de- 
cided not  to  trr  to  hold  the  town.  He  wou^d 
do  «eU  to  barricade  hl»  troope  inaide  the 
thick  walU  of  the  fortreaa  and  hold  off  the 
enemy  untU  help  arrived. 

The  Alamo.  TraTli  wfea  oonTlnced  at  Xaai. 
vaa  the  "key  to  Texaa." 

What  hi*  men  did  here  would  pave  the 
way  for  freedom.  Every  day  they  fought 
here  would  give  other  Texana  more  time  to 
prepare  tor  the  ncjrt  battle.  Every  Mexican 
they  killed  would  make  the  next  battle  eaMer. 
Tall,  lean  TravU— red -headed.  M-yeare-old 
—bounded  acroee  the  bridge  ahead  of  hia 
men.  Even  aa  the  church  beU  tolled,  he 
waa  In  hla  headquarters  Inside  the  Alamo, 
daahlng  off  notea  of  appeal  for  help  from 
Texaa  foroea  at  CoUad,  96   miles  away. 

With  only  150  men  to  fight  at  the  Alamo, 
Travta  aent  couriers  galloping  off  with  mas- 
sage bo  Col.  Jamea  Walker  Fannin,  who  had 
400  men  at  Goliad,  and  to  the  men  ftlll  gath- 
ering at  Gonzales.  70  miles  away. 

Then  Travla  looked  up  from  hU  deak  to 
the  man  la  the  door :  Tenneseee'e  David 
Crockett — hunt«r,  poUtlcan.  fighter,  biUlder 
of  high  aplrtts. 

"Cokmel.  hera  am  I."  Crockett  said  lacoul- 
tally.  "Aaaign  me  to  a  position,  and  I  and 
my  la  boya  win  try  and  defend  It." 

It  muat  have  t»een  the  moat  reaasurtng 
thing  TravU  heard  that  day.  He  asslgnftd 
Crockett  the  most  dangeroiia  place  ta  the 
fortress:  a  weak  stretch  of  waU  near  the 
front  of  the  chapel. 

Sioept  for  that  spot,  a  three-foot-thick 
stone  wail  from  nine  to  13  feet  tJOl  sur- 
rounded the  three-acre  fcxtresa  known  aa  the 
Alamo. 

For  some  reason,  there  was  a  gap  In  the 
■tone  wall  there.  Only  a  picket  fence  fUled 
tb*  gap.  though  the  Texana  had  been  buxy 
ahortng  that  fence  up  with  high  earthworks. 
Xf  anybody  oould  bold  that  weakest  spot  In 
the  fortreea.  TfavU  said.  It  was  Crockett  and 
his  '"rennesaee  boys." 

While  the  church  bells  were  still  ringing. 
Tennessee's  Almeron  Dickinson,  In  charge  of 
artillery  at  the  Alamo,  galloped  through  the 
vCreeta  of  San  Antonio  to  the  house  where 
Ilia  Tknnease  wife,  Susannah,  and  their  15- 
month-old  daughter  were  rooming. 

"OlTS  me  the  babyt"  he  yelled  to  Susan- 
nah. "Jump  on  behind  and  ask  me  no  ques- 
tion r 

Off  to  the  Alamo  they  rode,  and  he  In- 
stalled thecn  in  one  of  the  Uttie  rooms  near 
the  back  of  the  roofless  chapel.  There  they, 
with  some  Mexican  women  and  children, 
were  to  live  throughout  most  of  the  alege. 
Tennessee -bom  Bowie  who  had  been 
ooughlng  bard  for  several  days,  dashed  off 
from  San  Antcnio'i  Main  Plaza  to  the  home 
of  hU  two  sisters- in'Uw.  sUters  of  hU  beauti- 
ful wife  who  bad  died  three  years  before. 
Re  wanted  the  sisters  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  Alamo  when  the  Mexicans  over-ran 
San  Antoalo.     "Diey  a^eed  to  come. 

By  S  o'clock  that  afternoon.  Santa  Anna 
and  bis  men.  with  bands  plsylng  and 
flag  Sylng.  were  filing  Into  the  same  square 
In  San  Antonio  where  the  IVxaiu  had  been 
lounging  two  hours  earlier. 

Rrst  thing  the  arrogant  Santa  Anna  did 
waa  hang  a  blood-r«d  flag  from  ths  church 
tower.  In  full  view  of  the  Alamo.  Texans 
knew  what  that  meant:  no  quarter,  no  sur- 
render. DO  mercy. 

The  Texans  had  an  answer. 
They  fired  a  cannon — an  18-poundcr  that 
shook  the   town   and  notified   couriers  and 
fleeing  refugees   on  distant  ro«ds  that  ths 
battle  had  begun. 
Than,  silence. 


Soinsbody  started  a  rumor  that  the  Mexi- 
cans, in  their  oomplex  range  of  slgn^U  by 
bAnd  mualc,  bad  indicated  ttaey  wanted  to 
negotiate.  „ 

Bowie  thought  that  was  worth  trring.  He 
aent  one  of  hU  mmi  to  deUvsr  a  note  »  Santa 
AnnA.  The  Mexican  prealdent-gensBral  sent 
a  scornful  mewage  back  to  the  "rebellious 
forvlgnera"  there  was  nothing  to  t»lk  about 
except  unconditional  surrender. 

In  that  first  hour  of  battle,  the  Joint  com- 
mand between  Bowie  and  TravU  bad  broken 
down.  They  had  agreed  to  make  no  major 
dedalon  without  oonsultlng  each  other. 
Travis  was  furloAs  that  Bowie  bad  acted 
alone  In  sending  the  message  to  SanU  Anna. 
Immediately  TravU  sent  hU  own  messen- 
ger, Tennessee's  Albert  Martin.  When  Mar- 
tin got  to  the  footbridge  at  the  San  An- 
tonio river.  Santa  Annas  suave  aide.  Colonel 
Almonte,  was  waiting. 

For  an  hour  they  discussed  the  situation. 
But  In  the  end  AlmonU  told  Martin  tb*t 
Santa  Anna  would  see  TravU  to  dlacuaa  only 
one  thing:  complete  surrender. 

"1  answered  him  with  a  cannon  shot," 
TravU  reported  In  a  brief  note  to  bU  oom- 
^..nrting  officer.  Tennessecs  Sam  Houston.  In 
Oonsale*. 

That  night  BowU  and  Tr»vU  met  In  the 
headquarters  room  to  thresh  out  a  system 
for  making  their  )olnt  ootnmand  work. 
Nothing  but  disaster  could  oome  of  a  di- 
vided course  on  their  part. 

While  they  talked,  the  solution  came. 
Bowie,  torn  by  a  racking  cough,  collapsed. 
One  of  the  doctora  in  the  fort  was  sum- 
moned, and  orderlies  carried  Bowie  off  on  a 
litter  to  a  cot  in  a  room  where  he  oould  suffer 
alone. 

Sosne  said  the  Illness  was  pneumonia  <as 
doctor*  today  beUeve  it  was) .  Some  said  It 
was  typhoid.  Bowie — the  tough  fighter,  the 
daring  leader — was  so  afraid  he  hod  some- 
thing contagious  that  he  did  not  want  others 
to  wait  on  him. 

He  turned  hU  commAnd  over  to  TravU 
within  hours  of  bis  ooUapaa  and  ordered  hU 
men  to  give  their  new  commander  their  ab- 
solute loyalty. 

HU  fever  soared.  Be  was  often  delirious. 
He  was  too  weak  to  rise  from  hU  oot.  But  in 
momenu  of  despair  during  the  long  siege 
be  had  hU  men  bring  hU  oot  out  Into  the 
courtyard  so  h«  oould  rouse  them  to  new 
valor. 

For  the  men  inside  the  fortrfess.  It  was  a 
waiting  game — waiting  for  help  from  outride, 
waiting  for  Santa  Anna  to  strike. 

They  kept  a  sharp  lookout  at  all  actlviaea 
across  the  river  In  San  Antomo.  It  wss  ob- 
vious that  the  resplendent  Santa  Anna  was 
waiting  too.  Hundreds  of  hU  men  had  died 
of  cold,  hunger  and  Illness  on  the  long  march 
north  from  Mexloo.  but  he  bad  more  rein- 
forcements on  the  way. 

Oalled  by  an  earlier  defeat  at  thU  same 
■pot,   he   was  determined   to   make  thU   a 


While  be  waited.  hU  men  buUt  trenches 
and  breastworks  to  protect  their  approach  to 
the  Alamo.  Closer  and  closer  the  fortlflca- 
Uona  crept  toward  the  stone  walU.  But 
when  the  men  with  picks  and  sboveU  got 
wltbln  rlOe  range.  Texans  picked  th«n  off. 

The  tecond  afternoon  of  the  siege,  the 
Texans  got  their  first  taste  of  Mexican 
cannon  Ore.  ShelU  rained  over  the  walls,  but 
the  Texans  soon  learned  where  to  dodge. 
Not  B  man  was  hit. 

That  night.  TYavls  wrote  a  message  that 
stirred  the  world — tram  Oonaales  to  New 
Orleans  to  Louisville  to  London.  Again  he 
ebose  Tennessee's  Albert  Martin  to  get  it 
through  the  Mexican  lines  and  on  to  the  far 
plains. 

"To  the  people  of  Texas  ft  All  Americans  in 
the  Wartd"  bs  addressed  the  appeal  for  help, 
and  closed  It  with  the  resolute  vow:  "Vlctorr 
or  Dsath." 

It  wss  Martin  who  rode  through  the  night 
and  the  next  day,  70  mllea  soM,  to  Oonxalea, 
spreading  tba  word  of  tha  Alamos  plight. 


rounding  up  83  men  to  go  back  with  blm  and 
help  hold  the  fort. 

Before  be  got  there,  30  of  the  men  changed 
their  minds.  Only  33  made  the  daring  dash 
through  enemy  Unee  to  the  gates  of  the 
Alamo — Jubilantly  opened  for  them  at  3  am. 
Tuesday,  March  1,  a  week  after  the  siege 
began. 

In  that  week,  there  bad  been  violent 
changes  In  the  weather,  from  muggy  warm 
days  at  first  to  the  howling  norther  that  sent 
men  out  foraging  for  firewood  at  great  rt&lc. 
There  had  been  gray  drizzle  that  match^l 
the  men's  spinu  as  they  marked  the  days 
without  word  of  reinforcements. 

inhere  had  been  a  steady  ulckle  of  deserters 

among   the  friendly   Mexicans   who  entered 

the  Alamo  to  help  the  Americans  defend  It. 

There    bad    been    no    night    without    the 

steady  harassment  of  dUtant  bugle  calU  and 

shouts,  shots  and  cheering — all  part  of  the 

cunning  Santa  Anna's  psychological  warfare. 

And  still  no  man  in  the  Alamo  was  injured. 

Mexicans  working  at  building  forUflcatlons 

during   the  day   learned   to   look  out  for  a 

sharpshooter  in  a  coonskin  cap  who  could 

pick  off  a  man  as  far  as  his  gun  could  ahoot. 

"A   taU   man    with   flowing    hair  was   seen 

firing  from  the  same  place  on  the  parapet 

during  the  entire  siege,"  a  Mexican  captain 

described  him  Uter. 

"He  wore  a  buckskin  suit  and  a  cap  all  of 
a  pattern  different  from  those  worn  by  bis 
comrades.  Tbia  man  would  kneel  or  lie  down 
behind  Ibe  low  parapet,  reat  bU  long  gun 
and  fire,  and  we  all  learxied  to  keep  at  a  good 
distance  wb«n  be  was  seen  to  make  ready 
to  shoot. 

"He  rarely  missed  hU  mark,  and  when  be 
fired  be  always  rose  to  hU  feet  and  calmly 
loaded  hla  gun.  strangely  Indifferent  to  the 
shou  fired  at  blm  by  our  men. 

"He  had  a  strong  resonant  voice  and  often 
railed  at  us.  but  as  we  did  not  understand 
Bngllab  we  oould  not  comprehend  the  Im- 
port of  hU  words  further  than  they  were  tie- 
flant.  This  man  I  Uter  learned  was  known 
as'Kwockcy'." 

Inside  the  fort,  Crockett  tried  to  divert  the 
men  with  bis  music  and  funny  stories.  He 
with  hU  fiddle  and  John  McOrsgor  with  bis 
bagpipe  would  stage  musical  "duels"  to  see 
who  could  make  the  most  noise,  and  the  men 
cheered  them  on  with  whistles  and  stomps. 
It  baffled  Santa  Anna  and  hU  agenu  lUten- 
ing  across  the  river. 

But  nobody  Inside  the  fortress  long  forgot 
their  plight.  Colonel  Fannin,  with  bU  400 
men  at  Oolllad.  abouLd  have  been  there  long 
before.  They  could  not  guess  that  Fannin, 
wavering  between  the  decision  one  day  to  go. 
and  the  next  day  not  to  go.  had  finally  de- 
cided to  alt  tight  at  Oolllad  (wbere  thrf  were 
all  later  massacred  by  Santa  Anna|. 

"nie  32  men  who  came  to  the  Alamo  with 
Martin  on  March  1  were  the  last — the  only— 
reinforcements  after  the  siege  began. 

Santa  Anna  meaotlme  was  getting  new 
men  and  equipment  almost  dally.  The  men 
In  the  Alanio  could  hear  the  Mexicans  In  San 
Antonio  cheering  as  cannon  rumbled  Into 
town,  and  a  total  of  3.400  soldiers  gathered 
there. 

Santa  Anna,  all  spit  and  poUah,  planned 
every  detail  of  the  battle:  what  each  man 
would  wear,  what  sort  of  tooU  he  would  carry 
for  fastenmg  the  scaling  ladders  to  the  walU. 
what  sort  of  blades  he  would  carry  for  rip- 
ping the  enemy  apart  In  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing. 

On  the  tith  day  of  the  siege.  Friday.  March 
4.  the  first  b«avy  pounding  of  the  walls  by 
the  Mexican  cannon  began.  They  were  try- 
ing to  blast  out  the  weak  spots  In  the  north 
wall  of  the  century-old  SpazUab  mission  fort. 
The  Texans  worked  through  the  night  to 
shore  up  caved-ln  sections. 

The  Sith    day.   a  worm   Saturday,  Travis 
esklled  all  the  men  out  in  the  courtyard  dur- 
ing a  lull  in  the  bombardment.     Mrs.  Dlrk- 
Inoon.  who  helped  with  the  cooking  and  other 
laks.  came  out  to  lUt«n. 
TravU  told  the  men  bluntly  Ui«ra  wu  no 
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longer  any  h*^*  of  help.  He  was  determined 
to  fight  to  the  end.  but  U  any  man  there 
wanted  to  try  to  escape,  now  was  the  time. 

Then  TravU  took  hU  sword  and  drew  a 
line  m  the  dirt,  separating  himself  from  hU 
mfn 

"1  want  every  man  who  U  determined  to 
stay  hers  and  die  with  me  to  come  acroas  the 
line."  TravU  challenged  them.  "Who  wlU 
be  the  first?" 

Every  ms^p  there  but  one  crossed  the  line — 
even  Jim  Bowie,  too  weak  to  stand. 

"Boys.  I  am  not  able  to  go  to  you."  Bowie 
called  out.  "but  I  wish  some  of  you  would  be 
BO  kind  as  to  remove  my  cot  over  there." 

They  did.  to  a  great  burst  of  cheers. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  witneased  the  scene.  So 
did  Louis  Rose,  the  one  man  who  choose  to 
escape.  The  old  Frenchman  hod  fought  In 
wars  In  Europe,  and  he  saw  no  point  In  losing 
hU  life  In  thU  one.  Before  the  eyes  of  the 
other  men.  he  scaled  the  vrall.  skidded  in  the 
blood  of  Mexican  bodlea  as  he  dropi>ed  on 
the  other  side,  and  disappeared  into  the 
darkness. 

It  U  only  because  b«  found  shelter  the 


holding  hU  shattered  Jaw.  trying  to  say  some- 
thing to  Mrs.  Dickinson.  But  the  Jaw 
wouldn't  work.  The  words  wouldn't  oome. 
Shaking  bU  head  hopelessly,  he  rushed  bock 
to  batUe. 

Wave  after  wave  of  Mexicans  charged  the 
walU,  only  to  meet  a  hall  of  Ore,  They  would 
withdraw  and  regroup  to  charge  from  an- 
other poaltloo.  No  matter  bow  many  Med- 
eons  the  Texans  shot,  there  were  always  more 
coming. 

Tlirough  the  rain  of  canrion  fire,  the  Mexi- 
can*— driven  by  merciless  threata  from  the 
rear — rushed  for  the  safer  spot  near  the  base 
of  the  wall.  They  climbed  over  each  other's 
backs  and  shot  blindly  Into  their  own  ranks. 

After  three  charges  to  take  the  walU  had 
failed,  Santa  Anna  ordered  hU  flerosst  re- 
servea.  the  grenadiers  and  the  blood-thirsty 
Zapadorts.  Into  action. 

As  they  charged.  Santa  Anna  signaled  hU 
seven  bands  to  pound  out  the  most  blood- 
curdling march  of  all  Spanish  military 
music:  the  savage  Dequello,  signaling  merci- 
less death^  and  slaughter. 

Tbe-n.   the   Mexlcgna,   who   bad   lost   their 


next  night  In  the  home  of  old  friends  that     \aaaen  in  the  pUe  of  bodies,  found  a  section 
the  detaUs  of  hU  escape  are  known.     Rose  —   -  -•--  *"  '---'  '      '  — 

himself  vanish  from  hUt<H7. 

That  same  night— the  last  night  fw  the 
men  at  the  Alamo—there  was  a  deepening 
bond  between  them.  They  cooked  supper  In 
front  of  the  church,  and  Mrs.  Dickinson 
made  tea.  TravU  took  his  prised  gold  ring  off 
hU  finger,  ran  a  string  through  It  to  moke  a 
necklace  for  the  Dlckln»>n  baby,  and  placed 
It  around  her  neck.  He  wanted  her  to  have  It 
for  a  keepsake. 

He  and  hU  men  worked  through  half  the 


of  the  wall  that  the  Texans  bad  repaired  so 
hurriedly  that  they  had  left  ends  of  support- 
ing beams  jutting  out.  Tlie  Mexicans  got  a 
grip  on  thU  beams  and  were  soon  Inside. 

"Great  God.  Sue,  the  Mexicans  sre  Inside 
our  wallsl"  IMcklnson  shouted  to  bis  wife,  at 
the  foot  of  the  ramp  where  he  fired  the  can- 
non.     "If  they  spore  you.  save  my  child!" 

Then  Dickinson  had  hU  man  turn  the  can- 
non around  and  start  firing  at  Mexicans 
pouring  into  the  fort. 

Crockett's  "weak"  point  in  the  wall  turned 


night  to  r«palr  the  cannon  damage  In  the  out  to  be  a  terror  to  the  Mexicans.    Not  until 

north  wall,  and  at  4  S-m.  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  they  entered  the  waUs  from  other  directions 

Outside.  SauU  Anna  had  his  armies  creep-  did   they  wipe   out  Crockett  and   hU   men, 

ing  silently,  by  dUtant  roods  and  fields  to  who  fought  with  a  fury  the  enemy   never 

take  up  their  positions  encircling  the  Alamo  forgot, 

on  all  four  sides.  "He  killed  at  least  eight  of  our  men.  be- 

Tb«  ground  was  cold  and  the  scaling  ladders  sides  wounding  several  others."  one  Mexican 

clumsy  to  handle,  but  every  M«dcan  Uy  there  officer  reported.     '"niU  being  observed  by  a 

m  the  night   tensed  for  the  spirit  to  batUe  lieutenant  who  had  come  in  over  the  wall, 

at  dawn  he  sprang  at  him  (Crockett)   and  dealt  him 

At  ft  a,m  .  SanU  Anna,  well  bode  of  the  a  deadly  blow  with  hU  sword.  Just  above  the 

lines   and    surrounded   by    bonds,   gave   the  right  eye.  which  feUed  him  to  the  ground, 

signal,  and  buglers  sounded  the  shrill  call  to  and  in  an  Instant  be  was  pierced  by  not  less 

attack.    Round  and  round  the  chain  of  bands  tnui  30  bayonets." 


encircling  the  Alamo  took  up  the  call,  meshed 
with  the  wild  shouts  of  the  rushing  soldiers. 

"Colonel  TravU  I"  a  Texas  sentry  on  the 
wall  ahouted  as  he  raced  down  the  ramp  and 
into  the  barracks.  'The  Mexicans  are 
oomlngi" 

TravU  grabbed  sword,  shotgun  and  jacket 
as  he  ran  across  the  courtyard  and  up  the 
ramp  to  the  cannons  on  the  north  wall. 

"Come  on.  boys!"  he  shouted  to  hU  men 
as  they  sprang  to  their  stations.  "The  Mex- 
icans are  upon  us  and  we'U  give  them  Helll" 

Instantly  TravU'  men  were  scrambling  to 
their  pc«ts.  firing  their  30  cannons  toward 
the  rushing  Mexicans,  trying  to  stop  them 
before  they  got  so  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall  that  the  cannon  could  not  bear  on  them. 

Some  Mexicans  made  It  over  the  nearest 
protective  ditch,  and  suddenly  they  had  their 
ladders  sgalnst  the  walls.  The  Texans  fired 
away  with  ehotguns  and  rifles  at  the  climbing 
men. 

TravU.  on  the  besieged  north  wall,  skout' 
log  orders  In  both  English  and  Spanish,  fired 
his  double-barreled  shotgun  point-blank  at 
the  men  climbing  toward  blm. 

At  almost  tiiat  same  moment,  a  Mexican 
bullet  hit  blm  In  the  head.  HU  gun  fell 
^Tn""g  the  enemy,  and  he  fell  Inalde  ths  fort, 
roUlBg  down  the  ramp  to  die  In  the  first 
momenu  of  the  battle. 

ssrs.  Dickinson  was  huddled  with  her  baby 
In  a  corner  of  the  old  chapel  as  Sashes  of 
cannon  fire  lighted  the  four- foot- thick  walls 
like  sn  inferno.  Some  of  the  cannon  were 
mounted  on  a  platform  at  the  bock  of  the 
rooOess  chapel  (It  had  colUpsed  76  years 
before),  and  the  ancient  building  thundered 
with  the  echo. 

Into  that  eerie  light  ran  a  16-year-old  boy. 


Crockett's  men  were  too  far  away  from  the 
barracks  to  take  refuge  there — wbere  TravU 
had  i^anned   a  last  stand. 

But  when  TravU'  adjutant  gave  the  com- 
mand. Texans  still  at  their  poeu  on  the  walU 
retreated  toward  the  barracks,  shooting  as 
they  went. 

In  those  thick-walled  rooms,  buUt  a  cen- 
tury before  as  priests'  headquarters,  the 
Texans  dug  in  behind  the  breastworks  they 
had  buljt  St  the  doors.  There  they  fired  at 
waves  of  Mexicans  rushing  Jicroes  the  court- 
yard, and  crouched  behind  riddled  bodies  of 
Mexicans  who  fell  around  them. 

At  isst,  when  the  ammunition  was  gone 
and  gunsmoke  choked  the  few  survivors,  the 
Mexicans  turned  the  cannon  toward  the  bar- 
racks doors  and  blssted  them  open.  Ifoxl- 
cans  scrambled  In  to  struggle  hand-to-hand 
with  knives  while  Texans  beat  at  them  with 
their  empty  guns. 

The  Mexicans  found  Bowie  propped  on  hU 
cot.  against  the  wall,  hU  pistols  and  knife 
at  hU  Bide.  He  had  not  been  able  to  stand 
for  almost  two  weeks.  But  the  Mexicans 
who  entered  tbe  room  told  later  of  hU  last 
burst  of  strength  as  be  lunged  for  the  enemy 
before  tbey  killed  blm. 

Last  to  give  up  their  post  were  Dickinson 
and  hi8  crew,  firing  the  cannon  from  the 
cburch.  But  the  Mexicans  aimed  one  can- 
non at  the  old  church  doors,  and  brought 
down  the  platform  supportlttg  the  cannon 
Inside,  killing  the  men  and  filling  the  church 
with  smoke. 

Robert  Bvans,  from  Ireland  by  way  of  New 
York,  remembered  TravU* plans:  the  last  man 
living  was  to  set  a  torch  to  the  rooms  In  the 
church  where  the  gunpowder  was  stored. 
They  would  leave  no  Alamo  for  the  Mexicans. 


But  Just  as  Svons,  already  wounded,  raised 
the  torch  high  to  pttcb  it  into  the  room,  a 
Mexican  bullet  feUed  him. 

The  Mexicans  were  in  a  fren«y  of  murder 
They  kiUed  children  who  bad  token  refuge 
then.  They  hocked  away  at  tbe  Texans  al- 
ready dead. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  and  the  Mexican  women 
sat  sllentiy  In  their  corners,  awaiting  the  end 
Suddenly  Tennessee's  Jacob  Walker  rushed 
Into  the  small  room  and  tried  to  hide  in  a 
comer.  Four  Mexican  soldiers  were  close 
after  him,  and  aa  Mrs.  Dickinson  fell  to  her 
knees  to  pray,  they  shot  him.  He  was  said  to 
be  the  last  to  die. 

'"Then  they  stuck  their  bayonets  In  hU 
body  and  lifted  him  up  like  a  farmer  does  a 
bundle  ol  fodder  on  hU  pitchfork,"  Mrs.  Dick- 
inson recalled  years  later. 

The  aoldlers  were  about  to  kill  Mr*.  Dick- 
inson when  an  officer  Intervened  and  took 
her  to  Santa  Anna. 

As  she  left  the  smoke-choked  chapel  and 
walked  across  the  bloody  courtyard  wbere 
bodies  lay  all  about  her.  she  was  somehow 
mercifully  blinded  to  the  horror.  One  thing 
she  did  notice  and  r«member  throughout  btf 
long  life :  David  Crockett  lying  on  the  ground 
near  tbe  chapel  door,  hU  oooooklB  cap  baslde 
him. 

It  was  6:30  ojn.  now — one -and -a -half 
hours  after  tbe  battle  hod  begun.  Tbe  sky 
was  getting  light.  Tbe  sudden  sUenoe  was 
unreal,  shocking  as  the  knowledge  that  aU 
183  defenders  were  deod. 

On  March  0.  1836.  the  Alamo  fell. 
Santa  Anna  had  the  bodies  of  tbe  defend- 
ers stripped,  stacked  between  layers  of  wood, 
and  burned  in  a  gr«at  bonfire.  Only  ex- 
ception was  a  Mexican  who  had  fougbt  with 
tbe  Texans.  Hu  wife  pleaded  for  a  CbrUtlan 
burial,  and  It  wss  granted. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  did  not  know  then  that  tbe 
Texans  had  killed  at  least  600  of  the  1800 
Mexicans  who  attacked.  She  be^ed  Santa 
Anna  to  allow  her  to  take  her  baby  bock  to 
her  people  at  Oonxolee. 

Moved  perhaps  by  tbe  youth  of  tbe  31- 
year-old  Susannah,  he  gave  her  a  bone  and 
promised  her  safe  conduct.  Her  saoorts  soon 
deserted  her,  leaving  her  to  moke  the  70- 
mlle  ride  across  the  plains  with  her  baby  as 
best  she  could. 

She  no  longer  cored  whether  she  lived  or 
died,  she  sold.  When  she  at  last  poured  out 
the  tale  of  horror  to  Sam  Houston,  he  wept 
as  she  talked. 

The  story  she  told  fired  the  world  with  a 
hatred  of  Santa  Anna  and  a  sympathy  for 
Texas  that  brought  oilers  of  help  from  all 
directions.  Money  and  men  poured  In  to 
help  them  establUb  a  republic. 

But  before  either  the  money  or  the  men 
got  there.  Houston  and  the  Texans  had  done 
It  themselves. 

On  April  31,  Just  six.  weeks  after  tbe  fall  of 
tbe  Alamo.  Sam  Houston  and  hla  Texazu  bad 
their  revenge. 

At  San  Jacinto,  on  the  southern  border  of 
Texas.  Houston's  men  give  Santa  Anna  one 
of  the  most  devastating  defeau  in  all  bUt^ry. 
and  the  rallying  cry  that  spurred  the  Texans 
to  battle  was.  "Remember  the  Alamo  I" 

Tennessee's  Houston  had  avenged  tbe 
death  of  the  33  Tenneeseans  and  all  the 
other  Texans  who  died  vrithln  the  wolU  that 
were  to  become  a  shrine  to  freedom. 

TENNESSXANS  WHO  DIKX>  ST  THK  AUtMO 
Mlcajoh  Autry.  Jackson. 
Joseph  Bayllss.  ClarksvlUe. 
John  Blair. 
Samuel  B.  Blalr. 
James  Bowie.  SlUott  Springs. 
Robert  Campbell. 

David  Crockett,  who  lived  at  several  places, 
among     them    Greene.    Lincoln.    Lawrence, 
Franklin.  Carroll,  and  Weakley  Counties. 
Squire  Daymen. 
WUUam  Deordorf. 
Almeron  Dlck£%oa,  BoUvar. 
Jtrtin  H.  DlUardT Nashville. 
James  L.  Swing. 
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James  Olrard  Garrett. 
Jobn  camp  Ooodricb.  NasbvlUe. 
John  M.  H*T».  NaatovlUe. 
Cbu-lM  U.  HaUfceU. 
WLIUun  Marmtudl- 
Albert  Uartla. 
William  Miiu 

Andrew  M  Nelaon.  SbelbyrU"- 
Jamea  Robertson. 
James  M   Rom. 
Andrew  H.  Smith. 
Joahua  O-  Smith. 

A  Spam  Summerlltt. 

William  E.  Summers. 

WUIljim  Taylo^. 

John  W.  Thomson. 

Burke  Trammel. 

Asa  Walker.  Columbia. 

Jacob  Walker.  Columbia- 

JOMph  G.  Washington. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   K«W    TOWt 
IH  THB  HOnSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  It,  t9S7 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
foOowlns  article,  one  of  a  series.  Mr. 
Colin  Legum.  chief  Commonwealth  cor- 
respondent for  the  Observer,  of  Ujndon. 
reports  on  hla  efforts  to  assess  the  reel- 
ings of  the  black  Africans  in  todays 
Rhodesia: 

Black  discontxnt  Is  Maskio — Iv 
(B7  CoUn  Legum) 
It  Isn't  f*J  to  Mst  Uie  oplnloni  ol  tne 
orainsiT  AfrUan  In  BhodesU  todaj.  Oat 
tnow«  «h»t  Uw  reelings  »d<J  »!•«»  "'  °' 
Uie  AJrlcan  pollUclsns— but  what  goes  on 
in  tjie  minds  of  tne  lUent  blsck  mess  <rf  lovir 
mUtloQ  people? 

The  »lew»  of  AJtrloans  one  meou  In  chsnoe 
encounlere  sre  InvsrUblT.  "Thln^  sre  not 
too  bad":  or  "Ifi  no  good  complalnlilg  :  or. 
eran.  "Tee.  boee.  we  »"  happy  with  Mr. 
Smith;  very,  very  happy,  boes." 

This  u  pcwasely  the  kind  of  re«tlon  which 
the  rebel  white  regime  of  Ian  Smith  cUlms 
rtpresenu  the  true  feelings  ol  Bhodealan 
Afncans      But  Is  this  reaUy  ao' 

In  Owelo  I  met  an  African  teacher  casually. 
He  told  me:  Teople  are  quits  happy  In  the 
Beaerre  where  I  teach  •  Later  I  met  him 
Bgaln  with  a  group  of  teachers,  but  this  time 
in  the  prrseooe  of  a  Mend  who  assured  him 
o(  my  dl«:i«tlon.  ThU  tune  the  views  «- 
preaaed  by  the  teacher  were  dlffersnt. 

The  Brat  thing  he  said  was  that  the  Smith 
regime  bad  been  clever  In  Its  paychologloal 
approach  to  the  people  In  the  Rseervea.  In- 
stead or  Insisting  on  the  ImplementaUon  of 
the  Land  Husbandry  Act.  as  the  Whitehead 
Oovernment  had  done,  It  now  left  the  peas- 
mnts  alone  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  liked. 
They  ploughed  up  the  wst«r  catchment  areas, 
cvtt  firewood  where  they  chose,  and  kept  as 
many  cattle  as  they  could  afford.  Naturally 
this  poucy  gave  aatlsfsctlon  to  the  peaaants 
because  they  wwe  free  from  outside  Inter- 
ference—detrimental though  the  policy  was 
to  the  land  But  the  immediate  eHect  was 
to  remove  many  of  the  old  grievances  The 
new  grievances  were  against  the  chiefs  and 
headmen  who.  with  police  support,  wera-so 
I  was  told— behaving  like  petty  tyranu.  The 
allegation  was  supported  by  many  eiamplea 
quoted. 

Another  of  the  teachers  in  the  group  aald 
that  a  fairly  general  reaction  In  the  Beeervea 
was  that  the  quarrel  over  nM  was  a  quarrel 
between  whlti:    " "—   •"  ■*"" 


their  quarrel.  What  was  decided  would  really 
not  affect  the  Afncans  much.  But  one  day 
the  quarrel  would  be  between  the  whites  and 
the  Africans;  "then  things  wlU  l^^f»»"»" 

A  third  teacher  elaborated  on  thla  by  say- 
ing that  whUe  the  Africans  were  quiescent— 
bwause  they  felt  ODI  was  a  quarrel  between 
whites  and  because  the  Africans  did  not  yet 
feel  they  could  act  effecUvely— they  were  very 
far  from  being  passive.  He  added:  All  the 
talk  thsM  dsya  la  politics.  It's  about  Smith 
policies  and  Wilson  poUotos.  and  UN  poUcles. 
and  what  the  African  leaders  are  domg  or  not 
doing." 

All  these  teachers  .emphasUed  the  Mngle 
fact  that  wherever  one  went  one  was  sure  to 
and  a  Smith  informer.  This  made  It  unwise 
to  tell  strangers  what  they  really  felt  or 
thought:  they  certainly  would  not  think  of 
being  frank  with  while  Rhodealans  But  In 
a  dosen  towns  and  vlllag<«  I  found  that.  pro- 
Tided  I  was  able  to  lalke  to  Africans  under 
conditions  of  confidence,  they  were  wllUng 
to  aay  what  they  really  thought  Most  of 
them  were  delighted  that  the  old  batUe  day. 
of  fighting  between  ZAPU  and  ZAKU  sup- 
porters were  over;  and  this  view  came  from 
fttlll  active  supporters  of  both  parties. 

But  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  their  personal 
worries  are  unemployment  and  educaUon. 
This  is  hardly  surprising.  In  IB«0.  at  the 
ame  of  the  dls«>lutlon  of  the  old  Central 
African  FederaUon  c(  the  two  Bhodaslaa  and 
NyasaJand.  there  were  940.000  Afnoan.  In 
paid  employment.  At  the  end  of  19«6  this 
aTuie  was  down  to  8M.000  During  tWs 
aine  period,  however,  something  Uke  SO.MO 
African  achool-leavers  were  thrown  on  the 
labour  market  every  year;  last  year  the  figure 
reached  80  000  Thus  something  Uke  330.000 
young  Africans  came  on  to  the  labour  market 
In  the  last  Ms  years.  Since  employment  had 
fallen  by  at  least  U.OOO  this  means  thst 
aomethlng  like  Ml  .000  Africans  are  either 
unemployed  or  only  parUally  employ.^  on 
oeassnt  ogncuUure  In  the  Reserves.  When 
SnToompkres  this  figure  of  8M.000  in  em- 
ployment one  geu  some  Idea  of  the  slse  ol 
the  unemployment  problem  which  hss  been 
building  up  in  Rhodesia  ^„„„ 

The  rebel  regime  hss  pegged  eipendlture 
on  African  education  to  2  per  cent  of  the 
gross  naUonal  product.  With  the  normal 
Jitte  of  African  population  growth  a. 6  per 
cent  the  predictable  effect  U  to  reduce  the 
actual  proportion  ol  Africans  who  will  be 
able  to  get  to  schools  In  future— unless  the 
rrosa  national  product  Increaaea  drasucally. 
But  in  fact  It  Is  taking  the  opposite  o°^- 
the  naaooal  producUon  rate  Is  declining 
steadily. 

Meanwhile,  the  Smith  re0me— acting 
otenslbly  In  the  Interesu  at  -higher  stand- 
Mds  ■— hss  begtm  the  wholesale  sacking  of 
oartlally  trained  teachers  without  having  the 
trained  teachers  to  put  In  their  place  Th"* 
while  the  long-term  proepecva  for  AlncMi 
educaUon  aie.dlmlnlsMng.  the  effect  of  this 
cutback  of  eslsting  teachers  u  to  decresse 
the  immcdiale  poaslbUUes  of  education. 

It  Is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  Africans 
ahould  be  mainly  concerned  about  problems 
Uks  employment  and  educaUon  And  one 
ahould  not  underestimate  the  active  level  of 
black  discontent. 
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It  iTM  for  them  to  settle 


or    HBW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1967 
Bdr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  bundre<l8  of  thousands  of  Americans 


serving  Ihelr  country  In  Vietnam  there 
uTt  of  course.  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  A  glimpse  of  these  men  was  af- 
forded us  In  the  March  1967  edlUon  of 
the  NaUonal  Jewish  Monthly. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attenUon 
of  our  colleagues:  - 

A  GUMFW  or  VS.  Jrwa  Smvino  ik  Vittham 
(Eorroa-9  Norm— Samuel  Seger  U  a  corre- 
■pondent  (or  Maariv.  largeet  evening  oewa- 
p«per  in  Israel.  He  entered  JournallKn  11 
Tears  ago.  following  eervlce  In  the  Army  M  a 
iaptaln.  Bom  In  larael.  he  rtudled  e«- 
nomlca  but  as  a  newaman  he  haa  speclaltewJ 
In  intemntlonal  relaUon*.  and  baa  repre- 
sented MMTiv  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa 
Last  September  be  Tlalted  Viet  Nam  forhlB 
newspaper,  and  on  hla  return  published  a 
book  in  Hebrew.  caUed  "Viet  Nam  Between 
War  and  Peace."  This  brief  article  la  an  e«- 
cerpt  from  It.t 

(By  Samuel  Segev) 
An  Israeli,  coming  to  Viet  Nam  to  see 
whafs  happening.  Immediately  notices  the 
presence  of  American  Jews.  He  sees  their 
namea  on  the  doors  of  offlces.  receives  a  smU- 
ing  welcome  from  soldiers  and  officers,  and 
hears  their  eager  announceroenta— even 
without  being  a»ke<l— that  they  have  rela- 
tives in  Israel! 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  American 
Jews  are  among  the  leaders  o«  the  opposition 
to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  here  you  meet  Jew* 
almost  everywhere.  Tou  And  them  In  the 
army,  In  the  air  force,  on  the  decks  of  air- 
craft carriers,  on  development  sites,  at  the 
US.  Kmbasiy  in  Saigon,  and  among  the  ad- 
visers In  Viet  Nam  government  offices. 

The  exact  number  of  Jews  serving  In  Viet 
Nam  Is  not  known.  But  according  to  CapUln 
Anschcl  Greenspan,  the  US.  Army  Chaplain 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  armed 
forces  in  Viet  Nam.  there  are  about  SOO  serv- 
ing In  the  Saigon  area  alone.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Jewish  soldiers  in  Viet  Nam  Is  about 
a  000.  Many  of  them  are  Junior  officers. 
Only  a  few  have  reached  the  rank  of  colonel 
"The  social  strata  of  Jews  here  arc  similar 
to  those  in  New  York."  says  Habbl  Greenspan 
■'No  wonder  that  many  of  the  doctors,  engi- 
neers, and  dentists  here  are  Jewlah." 

Of  course.  Jews  are  serving  not  only  in  the 
armed  forces,  but  also  with  the  old  agencies 
and  the  various  American  missions.  Harold 
Caplan  is  a  leading  press  Ualson  officer,  and 
his  aide  Is  Robert  Levin.  Jewish  advisers 
serve  in  many  Vietnamese  government  offices 
Some  work  as  pioneers  In  remote  villages. 

The  senior  Jewish  official  in  Viet  Nam  Is 
Charles  Mann.  50.  Chief  of  the  U.S.  aid  mis- 
sion in  Saigon.  Bespectacled  Mann  was  born 
In  Mannheim.  Germany,  and  came  to  the 
SUtes  after  the  rise  of  HiUer  to  power.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  he  did  Important  advisory 
Jobs  for  the  American  government  In  vari- 
ous Asian  countries.  In  his  present  capacity. 
Mann  leads  a  team  of  1300  Americans  and 
thousands  of  Vietnamese,  and  adminlsUrs 
aid  funds,  which  rose  last  year  to  M50  mil- 
lion. He  U  no  stranger  to  the  problems  of 
Viet  Nam-  In  1951  he  was  sent  to  Saigon  a* 
a  »peciaiist  In  the  operation  of  ports.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  years  of  his  service  there  he 
met-hU  wife,  Sarah,  who  bore  their  only 
daughter. 

Mann  is  a  member  of  'The  Council  of 
Five."  headed  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Ixxige — the  body  that  carries  out  U.S.  policy 
in  Viet  Nam.  The  "big  Hve"  are  the  Am- 
bassador, the  Chief  of  the  Aid  Mission,  the 
Commander  of  Armed  Ptorces  (General  West- 
moreland), and  the  chiefs  of  the  CIA.  and 
the  Information  Service  (the  central  body 
dealing  with  both  mlUtary  informaUon.  and 
informaUon  pertaining  to  the  variotas  aid 
agencies) . 

Cha[riain  Greenspan,  wearing  military  uni- 
form and  a  woolen  skullcap,  told  us  that  be 
has  served  in  the  Army  since  IIM3.  and  had 
been    in   Saigon   for   three   months.      Before 


that  be  had  eerved  for  about  two  yean  In 
K(R-ea.  He  came  to  the  chaplains'  eorpe  from 
Yesbiva  University  In  New  Tork,  where  he 
had  studied  under  the  famous  Rabhi  Solo- 
veitchlk. 

"I  volunteered,  and  was  commissioned  at 
once  with  the  rank  of  lleuUnant."  said 
Greenspan.  "Seventeen  months  later  I  rose 
to  tlM  rank  of  captain.  Now  I  am  planning 
to  stay  here  for  another  year." 

The  25-year-old  rabbi  left  his  wife  and 
son  In  the  States.  During  the  week  he  vlalU 
Viirlous  units,  and  meets  with  Jewish  soldiers. 
"I'm  surprised  that  most  of  them  welcome 
me,"  he  said.  "Although  most  ct  them  aren't 
strictly  religious,  a  conversation  with  a  rabbi 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  IdenUty." 

Of  course,  the  small  number  of  Jewish 
servicemen  raises  problems  related  tio  the 
availability  of  religious  faclllUes.  In  most 
units  there  Is  no  minyan,  and  no  place  for 
prayer.  But  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the 
headquarters  In  Saigon,  at  the  Rex  Theater, 
there  U  a  special  place  for  a  synagogue,  and 
on  the  carrier  Intrvptd.  cruising  in  the  Pa- 
ctflo,  aix  Jewish  sailors  share  the  Roman 
Catholle  chapel.  Lone  Jewish  soldiers  serv- 
ing elsewhere  have  to  be  oontent  with  pres- 
ents a"d  parcels  sent  to  them  by  Jewish  or- 
ganizations. 

We  asked  Rabbi  Greenspan  about  Jewish 
religious  services  In  Viet  Nam.  According  to 
him  prayers  are  said  In  English.  The  Army 
provided  him  with  s  sufficient  quanUty  of 
copies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  English.  The 
American  Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  other 
Jewish  groups  have  sent  prayer  shawls  and 
t/iUin.  They  also  send  parcels  of  canned 
kosher  meat  from  time  to  time. 

"But  In  most  casee  those  parcels  aren't 
used,"  the  rabbi  confessed-  "For  Jewish 
soldiers  eat  together  with  others  In  common 
mess-balls,  and  dont  obeerve  kashTut." 

I  asked  about  his  most  exciting  experience 
In  Viet  Nam.  "It  was  during  the  last  feast 
of  Passover."  he  answered,  "a  short  time  after 
I  came  to  Saigon.  I  was  busy  checking  the 
parcels  of  matzos  and  meat  that  had  been 
sent  to  us  for  the  holidays.  The  Army  also 
provided  us  with  special  sets  of  plates  and 
cutlery  for  the  feast.  Suddenly  there  was 
shouting  in  the  streets.  The  Buddhists  were 
rioting.  Actually  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Buddhist  uprising.  For  a  moment  we 
thought  there  would  be  no  Seder.  Then  the 
soldiers  arrived,  and  we  oommemorated  the 
Exodus  tin  late  at  night." 

The  religious  customs  here  are,  of  course. 
different  from  those  in  an  ordinary  syna- 
gogue. The  emphasis  Is  more  on  sermons 
than  on  prayer. 

Captain  Greenspan  has  told  his  soldiers 
about  his  meetings.  In  New  York,  with  a 
ntmiber  of  Israeli  officers  who  are  studying  in 
the  States.  He  has  also  told  them  of  hU 
visit  to  Israel  In  1958  as  the  delegate  of  T»- 
shlva  University  to  the  ttrst  world  conference 
of  Jewish  youth,  and  about  the  heroic  spirit 
of  Israel,  as  It  was  revealed  In  the  War  of 
Independence  and  the  Slnal  Campaign.  The 
news  of  Moehe  Dayan's  Intention  to  come  to 
Viet  Nam  as  an  observer  Qlled  the  Jewish 
soldiers  with  admlraUon  and  pride. 

"The  Jewish  boys  here  are  proud  of  every- 
thing that  was  done  In  Israel,"  aald  Rabbi 
Greenspan.  "All  of  them  want  to  visit  Is- 
rael one  of  these  days."  The  Cbaplaln  Is 
famUlar  with  political  UXe  In  Israel.  SurprU- 
mgly,  he  deplores  the  actions  of  the  radical 
religious  parties,  saying  "I  respect  religious 
zeal,  but  I  object  to  radicalism  and  religious 
compulsion.  I  was  disappointed  to  see  that 
religious  parties  have  used  the  methods  con- 
'-mned  by  our  religion  Itself." 

However,  the  problem  of  Jewish  soldiers  In 
Saigon  Is  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  not  Israel. 
In  this  respect  there  Is  no  difference  between 
them  and  the  other  American  servicemen. 
Some  of  them  objected  to  this  war.  and 
tried  to  postpone  their  Induction.  Others 
Justify  U.8.  policy  in  Viet  Nam.  and  condemn 


the  intellectuals  who  raise  their  voices-— lo 
the  States  and  aliroad^-agalnst  the  poUey  of 
President  Johnson.  There  is  no  clear  eut 
"Jewish  opinion."  Every  soldier  apeaks  his 
mliul  according  to  his  personal  views. 

But  everywhere— at  headquarters  In  Sai- 
gon, on  the  tanks  or  the  gun  emplacements 
in  the  field.  In  the  air- conditioned  offices  of 
the  Aid  Mission,  In  a  godforsaken  village  in 
the  Delta  area,  or  In  the  highlands  area — 
the  Jewish  troops  agree:  "Here  our  personal 
opinions  do  not  matter.  We  are  serving  our 
country,  and  we  must  do  everything  to  win 
the  war.  Just  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  the  Israelis  had  avoided  serving  in  the 
Slnal  Campaign,  because  of  their  poUttcal 
views.  It  would  have  been  a  tragedy.  Such 
a  tragedy  must  not  happen  In  Viet  Nam." 


Hope  HoBse,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    M*a3ACUtTSITT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  11.  1967 
Mr.  MORSE  of  MassacliusetU.  Mr- 
Speaker,  last  week  Jack  Donahue,  direc- 
tor of  Hope  House,  halfway  house  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholic  men  In 
Boston,  wa*  in  Washington  to  testify  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  HJt.  6143.  Hope  House 
is  a  remarttable  Institution  that  can  be 
a  model  for  many  other  cities  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  Include  in  the  Rjcord  a  descrip- 
tion of  Hope  House: 

Hope  House,  Inc.  (nonprofit,  tax-free  orga- 
nlaailon).  a  half-way  house  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  men  with  alcoholism,  was  estab- 
lished in  IMl,  and  is  privately  run  by  Jack 
Donahue  and  a  board  of  eleven  men.  many 
of  whom  obtained  their  sobriety  through 
Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Located  in  Boston. 
Hope  House  has  two.  facilities:  one  at  M 
Montgomery  Street,  and  the  other  clone  by  at 
42  Upton  Street,  The  house  on  Montgomery 
Street  has  room  for  eleven  men  and  Upton 
Street  can  aoconunodate  fifteen.  Mr.  Dona- 
hue, the  resident  manager,  Uves  at  42  Upton 
Street. 

Sobriety  is  a  must  for  entrance.  Further, 
there  are  certain  rules  which  must  be  ad- 
hered to  In  order  for  a  man  to  remain  a 
resident. 

Great  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  constant  at* 
tendance  at  A,A.  meetings  and  f<rfIowlng 
A, A.  principles.  However,  we  recogniee  that 
for  many  people,  further  supportive  help  Is 
needed,  and  we  try  to  lend  a  hand  in  these 
areas  as  well. 

No  one  Is  allowed  to  stay  If  be  returns  to 
active  drinking.  ThU  also  ^pUes  to  plU  ad- 
diction of  any  sort,  including  the  so-called 
tranquil  Users  and  antl-depressanU.  (We 
know  that  for  some  men.  medication  under 
professional  supervision  may  be  necessary  in 
tbe  InlUal  phases  of  rehabUltation.  Nat- 
urally, this  Is  taken  Into  consideration,  but 
there  must  be  suict  coordination  between 
the  prescribing  doctor  and  Mr.  Donahue  on 
the  use  and  dispensing  of  all  drugs.) 

If  a  man  drinks  while  liring  at  Hope  Bouse, 
he  is  asked  to  leave  and  told  not  to  return 
unUl  be  is  sober.  If  feosible,  we  try  to  get 
the  man  who  has  had  a  relapse  into  ooe  of 
the  available  detoxlflcaUon  faclUtles;  when 
not,  we  find  him  a  room.  When  request  for 
re-admlsslon  Is  made,  the  individual  situa- 
tion Is  analyzed  to  detemxlne  the  desire  for 
sobriety,  and  decisions  are  based  upon  this. 
On  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings,  closed 
A.A.    discussion   meetings    are   held    in    the 


dining-room  at  Uptoo  Street,  and  all  house 
members  miut  be  present.  It  Is  also  strongly 
suggested  to  the  men  that  a  minimum  or 
three  open  A.A.  meetings  be  attended  eacb 
week,  and.  when  Indicated,  attendance  at  s 
peychtatrlc  clinic.  Individual  talks  and  bun- 
sessions  within  the  house  are  encouraged  too 

Our  principal  concern  is  alcoholism:  and 
when  problems  arise  involving  medicine, 
phychlatry.  religion,  and  family  counseling. 
the  man  is  referred  to  the  proper  sources. 
Alcoholism,  with  its  many  ramifications.  In- 
volves the  whole  person.  We  are  In  contact 
with  pec^le  in  varied  fields  for  counseling 
and  guidance,  and  constantly  try  to  expand 
and  improve  upon  these  resources. 

If,  after  physical  examination,  a  man  is  fit 
he  mu£t  go  back  to  work.  At  first,  most  find 
they  must  start  with  unskilled  Jobs  such 
as  dishwashing  or  commercial  cleaning. 
Here.  too.  we  utilise  n»  many  resources  as  are 
available  to  us.  and  some  of  our  men  receive 
training  through  the  MDTA  progrsnu. 

Hope  House  charges  $25.00  a  week  tor  room, 
board,  and  incidentals.  But  no  m^n  Is  re- 
fused admltlsncc  for  lack  of  money.  We 
have  limited  agency  resources  to  help  over 
the  initial  financial  hump.  The  length  of 
stay  Is  optional,  tince  individuals  and  their 
needs  vary.  Some  men  Cre  ready  to  lesve 
after  a  month  or  two;  yet  for  others  It  may 
take  much  longer. 

When  hospitals  or  other  Institutions  wish 
to  make  referrals  they  may  contact  Mr.  Don- 
ahue by  phoning  267-1637  or  263-0620 
However,  we  do  request  that  such  referrals 
have  a  degree  of  realistic  reciprocity.  When 
follow-up  Is  necessary,  we  want  to  be  sble  to 
contact  s  specified  person  at  a  hospital  or 
clinic  at  stated  Intervals.  As  lay  people, 
we  are  not  quaUfled  to  treat  some  of  tiie 
more  severe  complications  that  may  exist 
along  with  (or  as  a  result, of)  an  Individual 
alcoholic  problem.  Such  cooperation,  with 
proper  emphasis  upon  AJl.  principles,  will 
mean  successful  sobriety  for  many  men  who 
might  otherwise  oonUnue  to  flounder  unnec- 
essarily and 'or  beoome  totally  lost  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  to  the  community. 


Tke  Ulc  Dr.  A.  L.  MUler 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TcxAS 
DJ  THB  HOOSE  OP  RKTBESENT  ATIVE8 

Tvesiav,  AprU  11.  lUJ 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
good  friend  and  former  colleague.  Dr. 
A.  L.  Miller.  He  and  I  were  elected  to 
the  Congress  at  the  same  time,  and  he 
sfrved  with  great  dl.stlnctlon  for  8  terms. 
In  private  life  Dr.  Miller  was  an  expert 
In  the  field  of  medicine.  He  was  a  fellow 
In  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
As  a  highly  capable  and  practicing  ph5'- 
slclan.  he  was  recognized  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  dependable  author- 
ity In  the  field.  And  his  advice  was 
often  sought  and  heeded- 

Above  all.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  patriotic, 
dedicated  American.  He  never  faltered 
In  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment. He  did  his  homework,  was 
always  well  informed,  and  prepared  to  do 
batUe  for  a  good  cause.  I  am  sure  that 
during  my  nearly  25  years  in  this  body 
I  have  never  known  a  more  conscientious 
Member.  The  Imprint  of  his  leglsUtlve 
workmanship  can  be  found  In  many  en- 
actments      Always    oMistructive    and 
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progressive.  Dr.  MUler  appUed  practical 

statesmanship  to  his  leglslaUve  service. 

Like  many  others.  I  counted  Dr.  Miller 

as  my  personal  Wend.    From  personal     

contact  I  was  able,  to  know  «id  wrecl-     T^u«Uy.  •7]if»  -  - J~?f?.  ^JT^ 


Ajrril  17,  1967 


ate  the  depth  oi  hla  personal  Integrity 
He  was  indeed  a  great  American. 

To  his  survlvtag  wife.  Margie.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  In  her  bereave- 
ment. ^^^^^^^^__ 

Noi  S«  MifhtT  «*o«se 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLIMOIS 

Df  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  19S7 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
CnvU  Service  Committee  I  have  been  nat- 
urally interested  in  the  pubUc  response 
to  Postmaster  General  O'Briens  sugges- 
tions on  improving  postal  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  noU  that  cross- 
country editorial  comments  and  public 
response  have  obviously  favored  the 
principles  espoused  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
that  opposition  has  come  from  members 
of  his  own  party  who  would  prefer  to 
manipulate  the  Department  pohtlcally 
rather  than  providing  the  public  with 
decent  postal  service.  A  very  strong 
editorial  endoraement  of  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien's  suggestion  appeared 
in  the  Ia  Orange,  ni..  Citizen  on  April 

13. 

Not   So   Michtt    Uonsi 

That  gnaX  machine  called  "Amertca"  tt>- 
Omj  U  fueled  chiefly  by  paper.  mounUliu  «nd 
mountaiiu  of  wood  pulp  and  rag.  And  mtkt 
or  ibe  paper,  before  It  ultimately  Bad*  oWiv- 
loD  in  either  a  flJe  cabinet  or  the  furnace, 
nina  the  gauntlet  of  the  United  State*  Poat 
Office. 

Aa  anyone  who  attenda  cocktail  or  bridge 
partlea  fcnowa,  mall  delivery  (or  non-dellrefy. 
or  mla-delivery>  U  a  highly  favored  conver- 
aatloo  topic.  Amualng  tales  abound  of  let- 
tera  which  require  weeltji.  mOntha.  BometUnea 
«7en  decadee.  to  reach  their  destinatlona.  or 
of  mall  pc«ted  ^n  La  Grange.  HI.,  addressed 
to  a  person  in  La  Grange.  lU..  which  strangely 
la  forced  to  paae  through  the  poet  office  In 
La  Orange.  Oa. 

The  poatmaater  general  of  the  United 
State*.  Lawrence  P.  03rten.  wa«  correct  In 
hla  aMaaaineat  of  the  meae  over  which  he 
preeldea  when  he  >ald  last  week  that  U  the 
telephone  companlea  were  operated  In  the 
■■ina  faahlon  bm  the  post  office  department, 
the  caJTler  pigeon  buatneas  would  ba*e  a  very 
bright  future,  Indeed.  In  thia  country.  He 
added,  with  «a  much  humor  aa  accuracy,  that 
the  United  Statea  mall  sy8t«m  la  like  the 
definition  of  an  deph&nt:  a  mouae,  buUt  to 
fovemmeot  speclfl cations. 

Prl7at«  citizens  hare  long  suspected  It:  now 
th«  chief  of  the  operation  haa  ooaflnned 
theAr  suapldona:  the  post  oOo*  baa  no*,  and 
cannot,  give  the  kind  of  serric*  the  American 
people  require,  under  the  present  poUttcaUy 
oriented  regime. 

Postmaster  Oeneral  O'Briea  au^esta  that 
the  poat  office  be  oonTerted  to  a  public  cor* 
poratlon.  one  which  would  reap  tb*  beoeflta 
of  American  bualnasa's  genius  In  dereloptng 
sysUHna  management. 

Such  a  public  oorporatlon  would  have  a 
board  at  dlrectora.  who  would  b*  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Oon- 


^  _  not  unusual  arrangement.  The 
bowd  would  hire  the  eiaouUTe  who  would 
run  ttaa  eyatem. 

We  agr«  with  EJrwln  D.  Canham  ot  the 
ChrlsUan  Srtence  Itonltor.  who  said  '"' 
Thuraday.  '"There  _  _  - 
should  not  oome  down  even  whUe  wages  and 
public  beneQts  went  up  This  has  been  the 
broad  experience  in  the  nearest  paralleU:  the 
operation  oT  the  telephone  sywtem  oC  the 
electrical  and  gaa  uunuee." 

Support  for  Mr.  O'Brtens  proposal  may 
come  from  the  Republican  party,  whose 
House  policy  committee,  headed  by  Rep  Jckhn 
J  Rhodes  of  Artsona.  has  urged  '•immediate" 
consideration  oT  legislation  to  eliminate  po- 
litical faTorltlam  and  "insure  the  recognition 
and  promoUon  of  able  and  e:q>erlenced  career 
postal  employeee." 

The  committee  reported  that  the  post  of- 
fice employs  more  than  700.000  peraons  and 
handles  (with  varying  degreea  of  efficiency. 
we  might  remark)  more  than  75.8  bllUon 
plecea  of  mall  annually.  The  oocnmlttee's 
statement  added: 

"Although  this  department  has  an  annual 
operating  budget  In  exceea  of  $65  bUllon  a 
year,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated, conscientious  employee*,  It  has  not 
furnished  the  type  of  maU  servloe  that  this 
country  needs  and  demands. 

"Moreover,  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
complalnu.  misdeliveries,  non-dellvertea.  de- 
lays and  backups  are  a  clear  warning  tbat 
even  more  serious  trouble  lies  ahead  unless 
oorrecUve  steps  are  taken." 

And.  to  support  Mr.  O'Brien's  statement, 
the  committee  said.  "The  American  pec^le 
wUI  not  get  the  type  of  postal  service  they 
deserve,  and  the  many  problems  within  the 
service  will  not  be  corrected,  until  there  is 
a  fundamental  change  In  the  manner  in 
which  the  department  is  operated. 

"Aa  long  as  this  department  remains  a 
political  J  y-domlnated  agency  where  appoint- 
ment* and  all  promotion*  from  postma«t<r 
to  carrier,  are  baaed  on  political  favoritism 
rather  than  merit,  postal  experience  and  good 
management  procedurea.  a  flrat-cloaa  P<^^ 
system  cannot  be  developed  and  maintained." 
To  which  we  say.  "Amen"  and  urge  you  to 
advise  your  congressman  of  your  agreement 
and  desire  that  a  fundamental  change  be 
made. 


City  area.  The  practical  result  of  Ver- 
razano's  voyage  wa«  the  rrfdndling  of 
French  Interest  In  the  New  World,  vrhlch 
In  turn  led  to  the  great  struggle  between 
England  and  Prance  for  control  of  the 
North  American  Continent. 

He  became  concerned. -^oHo wing  his 
initial  discoveries,  with  European  at- 
tempts to  find  a  passage  through  the 
American  Continents  to  the  Pacific.  In 
March  1528,  he  sailed  again  from  Prance 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition  bound  for 
the  Americas.  But  he  came  to  an  un- 
timely end.  as  be  was  beaet  by  cannibals 
at  the  height  of  his  explorations.  One 
can  truthfully  say  he  gave  his  life  In  be- 
half of  discovery  and  the  quest  for  ex- 
panded human  knowledge. 

The  Verrazano- Narrows  Bridge  exists 
today  as  a  great  tribute  to  this  brave  ex- 
plorer. The  bridge  connects  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  with  Staten  Island.  It  is  a 
suspension  span  of  4.260  feet,  the  longwt 
In  the  world. 

It  is  Indeed  appropriate  that  the  name 
of  Verrazano.  who  played  a  primary  part 
in  the  discovery  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  should  be  reoo^nized  in  so  Il- 
lustrious a  manner.  It  Is  appropriate 
also  that  we  annually  pay  tribute  to  Mm. 
for  he  was.  indeed,  a  great  explorer. 
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How  PoTerty  Proffui  Is  Woilinf  m 
CUcafO 


TribKte  to  GioTaui  4^  VcrraaM, 
April  17 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NBW    TOaK 
IN  THE  H003K  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVBS 

ruextay.  April  11, 1967 
Mrs.  KELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  April  17 
marks  Verrazano  Day  and  I  would  Uke  to 
pay  trtbute  to  that  great  Italian  sailor 
and  explorer. 

Historians  believe  that  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano  was  the  ftrst  European  to 
visit  the  area  that  became  New  York  City 
and  undoubtedly  he  sailed  into  New  York 
Hartwr  and  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son River  in  1524. 

An  outstanding  sailor  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. In  hla  youth  Verrazano  sailed  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  finally  settled  In 
Prance.  In  1824  he  was  conunissloned 
by  the  French  King,  Francis  I.  to  explore 
the  coast  of  North  America  He  did  this 
In  company  with  the  French  explorer. 
Jacques  Cartler.  He  brought  back  the 
first  maps  of  what  Is  now  the  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  RJEMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  iLLtMon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVE3 

ThursSay,  AprU  9, 19€7 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  mittrks  to  include  an  article  by  Sam 
Washington  in  the  Chicago  Defender  of 
March  25.  1967.  that  gives  an  Interesting 
look  at  the  suocesa  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  It  la  a  5tory  ot  Ote  hope  and 
help  that  the  program  has  provided  for 
an  impoverished  newcomer  to  Chicago 
and  I  would  recommend  it*  reading  to 
all  my  colleagues.  This  is  a  Mory  all 
too  typical  In  our  history — the  move- 
ment of  people  from  niral  areas  to  our 
crowded  cities — and  it  oBen  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  the  kind  of  com- 
munity action  the  ecoiKjmic  opportunity 
program  Is  providing.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

How    POV«TT    PSOGKAM    U    WoaitiHo 
( By  Sam  Wafthlngton ) 

tin.  BmmUn«  Speed.  23.  of  1136  E.  86th  St., 
moved  lata  the  Wood  lawn  &rea  in  JuiM,  lMt6. 
«jid  was  Immedlateiy  engulfed  In  poverty. 

Mrs,  Speed  c&me  here  from  Tunlo*.  MIm.. 
where  she  had  worked  two  yew*  picking  and 
chopping  oottod,  for  92  a  day,  to  earn  bua 
fare. 

The  mother,  ber  husband  WlUle.  and  four 
children,  lived  ctKininMt  Into  a  oo»-rooni 
shack  on  th«  outaklrte  of  the  Southern  farm- 
ing town. 

It  wvtf  ao  bad  that  aha  decided  that  aha 
had  no  choice  but  to  get  out  and  find  a  bet- 
ter way  ot  life  bar  and  the  ohlldreii.  Uke 
many  others  before  b«r  abe  made  CXilca«o  her 
goal. 


She  arrtvMl  here  with  no  money  and  the 
addressee  of  several  relatives.  She  moved 
in  with  one  relative  after  another.  Bach  was 
worse  ofl  than  tb«  last.  LandlcR^lA  objected 
to  the  chlldreQ  ind  ahe  was  forced  to  keep 
moving.  In  nine  mcmtha  she  went  to  10  dif- 
ferent [>lacea. 

She  wsa  living  In  a  four-room  basement 
itpftTtment.  at  6143  8.  Klmbark  ave..  with  four 
other  adults  and  14  children,  when  ahe  was 
found  by  a  community  repreaentatlTc  from 
the  WoodUwn  Urban  Progrwe  Center,  1033 
E  63nl  St. 

•1  wa«  on  the  verge  o*  Juat  giving  It  up." 
Mrs.  Speed  recaUad,  "and  then  the  ooro- 
munlty  representative  came  along  and  helped 
me  to  And  a  way  to  carry  on." 

The  Brat  Woodlawn  community  represent- 
aUve  ahe  met  knocked  on  ber  door.  and.  after 
telling  of  the  progreea  center,  acked :  "Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

There  was  quite  a  bit  to  be  done  for  the 
family.  The  flrat  thing  was  food,  which  was 
collected  from  churches  working  In  the 
Woodlawn  poverty  program.  Second,  the 
family  needed  money,  and  an  emergency  al- 
lotment was  granted  by  the  Cook  County 
Public  Aid  Department. 

With  the  help  of  the  community  represent- 
ative, monthly  checka  from  the  Aid  De- 
partment were  arranged.  Clothing  for  the 
children  wae  secured  through  the  Salvation 
Army,  churches  and  private  donora. 

In  addition,  an  apartment  for  Mrs.  Speed 
was  found  through  the  Department  of  Urban 
Renewal's  relocation  service. 

Shirley  Ann  Speed,  then  4  years  old.  went 
Into  the  Woodlawn  Head  Start  Program. 
Bobble,  then  6  years  old,  waa  enrolled  In  a 
neighborhood  public  school  and  given  after 
Bcbool  tutoring  to  bring  ber  up  to  class 
standards. 

Today  Mrs.  Speed  Uvea  In  a  clean  second- 
floor  apartment  with  her  children.  Her  17- 
year  old  Bister.  Lucy  Bee  Campbell  Joined  her 
later.  Lucy  Bee  la  now  attending  classes  at 
St.  Clara  School.  The  husband  remained  In 
Mlaalaslppl  and  Mrs.  Speed  has  not  heard 
from  him. 

The  i^nlme  funcUon  of  the  community  rep- 
resentaUvs  is  to  find  people  In  poverty- 
stricken  communities  and  direct  them  to  the 
agencies  that  can  help  them  aolve  some  of 
their  problems- 
Each  case  Is  different,  calling  for  a  varying 
set  of  agency  reactions.  The  community  rvp- 
reaentatlvee  must  be  constantly  aware  of 
what  Ij  needed  and  be  willing  to  fight  for  It 
If  need  be. 

In  the  beginning,  flghUng  for  services  waa 
a  big  part  of  the  C.  R  's  Job.  The  agencies 
bad  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  they 
could  be  directed  to  immediate  problems. 
The  c<»nmunlty  representatives  often  found 
themselves  bogged  down  In  bureaucratic  red 
tape. 

But  they  did  not  give  in.  And  today  the 
agendea,  botb  public  and  private,  stand 
ready  to  asslit  them  In  an  assortment  of 
problem -solving  activities. 

PSx"  the  community  representatives  each 
case  presents  a  new  set  of  problems. 

There  was  the  case  of  Mrs.  Martha  Moeely. 
29,  of  1406  E.  eSd  It.  Mrs.  Mosely  married 
Leroy  Mosely  ftlx  years  ago  and  went  to  Uve 
In  Woodlawn. 

But  after  the  birth  of  the  couple's  twins 
two  years  ego.  Leroy  left  Mrs.  Mosely  to 
fend  for  herself  and  the  children.  "He  Just 
couldn't  face  the  responslblUtlee  and  the 
hardship  that  came  after  he  lost  hla  Job." 
the  deserted  wUe  said. 

It  was  not  too  bad  for  the  fatherless 
family,  until  Mrs.  Mosely  waa  found  to 
hdve  a  cancerous  growth  In  ber  abdomen. 
She  was  advised  to  go  Into  a  hospital  for 
an  operatUm.     But  ahe  refused. 

"I  waa  tired  of  living  on  aid  and  wanted 
to  make  It  on  my  own,"  ahe  recalled. 
Two  days  later  abe  collapsed .  while  work- 


ing as  a  aotderer  at  a  Northalde  tool  and  die 
casUng  firm.  She  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
and  the  operation  was  p^ormed. 

Luckily  a  community  representative  waa 
on  the  scene.  While  Mrs.  Mosely  waa  con- 
fined, the  CJt.  found  abelter  for  the  ehU- 
dren  and  made  s\ire  they  were  fed  and  cared 
for. 

When  Itlrs.  Mosely  returned  bome  from 
the  hospital  It  was  a  CJl.  who  went  to  the 
Aid  Department  to  get  help  for  her.  The 
older  children  were  enroUed  In  the  Wood- 
lawn Center's  Head  Start  Program.  The 
younger  twins  were  cared  for  by  a  baby 
sitter  supplied  by  the  Family  Services 
Bureau,  and  aU  were  examined  by  pedia- 
tricians at  the  Woodlawn  UPC. 

Since  that  first  operation  Mrs.  Mosely  has 
had  surgery  three  times,  and  each  time  de- 
pended on  ber  progress  center  C.  R.  to  see  to 
It  that  the  children  were  properly  cared  for. 

Mrs.  Mosely  hopes  to  return  to  work  soon. 
And  when  ahe  Is  ready  to  work  she  will  go 
to  the  progress  center  for  a  list  of  state  Labor 
Department-approved  Jobs.  Also  a  baby  sit- 
ter wUl  be  arranged  through  the  aame 
service. 

"When  I  get  back  to  work  things  will  be 
even  better  for  me  and  my  kids,  and  111  have 
the  Urban  Progress  Center  to  thank  for  It," 
abe  aald. 

Major  Washington.  88.  of  Sia  E.  &Sth  pi., 
had  been  out  of  work  for  nearly  five  years. 
He  made  almoat  dally  rounds  looking  for 
Jobs,  but  was  told  he  was  too  old. 

His  wife.  Marguerite.  63.  took  Jobs  as  a 
waitress  to  get  money  enough  to  keep  the 
couple  going.  But  the  Jobs  usually  did  not 
last  long,  and  paid  very  little. 

When  they  were  contacted  by  a  Woodlawn 
community  representative  the  couple  was 
virtually  without  resources  of  any  kind. 

The  Woodlawn  worker  took  the  case  to  the 
Illinois  State  Employment  Service's  station 
In  the  center.  Through  Red  Feather  chari- 
table agencies  a  Job  was  found  for  Washing- 
ton as  a  chef  In  a  convalescent  home  on  the 
far  Northalde. 

The  Aid  Department  was  also  contacted  by 
C.  R.  and  agreed  to  grant  the  couple  enougb 
money  to  tide  them  over  until  he  drew  bis 
first  paycheck. 

Since  then  Washington  has  changed  Jobs 
twice,  both  times  to  take  better  paying  poal- 
tlona. 

Mrs.  Washington  said  the  change  In  ber 
husband's  Job  situation  has  done  bonders 
for  both  of  them.  "It's  not  Just  money,  but 
that  he  seems  to  feel  so  much  better  about 
himself  now,"  she  said. 


Trs  nieiBi'sift    V 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


or    NSW    TOSK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday.  AprU  11. 1967 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
following  article,  Mr.  Colin  Legura.  chief 
Commonwealth  correspondent  for  the 
Observer,  of  London,  attempts  to  assess 
the  strength  of  the  resistance  movement 
among  black  Africans  In  Rhodesia.  He 
concludes: 

WbUe  It  would  be  misleading  to  draw  a 
picture  ot  a  massive  African  resistance  movfr- 
ment  in  Rhodesia.  It  Is  no  leas  misleading  to 
pretend  that  the  African  population  is 
dodlriy  aooeptlng  lU  fate  under  ttie  rebel 
regime. 

The  article  follows: 


(By  Oolln  Legum) 
The  queatlon  most  frequently  asked  of  the 
visitor  ivtuming  frocn  Rhodesia  la  why  tbs 
four  mUllon  Africans  there  do  not  go  In  for 
more  active  resistamcc  to  the  Smith  regime. 
One  might,  of  course,  also  ask  why  the  whites 
who  are  opposed  to  the  rvbels  are  not  more 
active.  The  answer  is  that  all  Smith's  oi>- 
ponents  have  tended  In  the  past  to  rely  on 
Britain  to  bring  the  rebellion  to  an  end. 
Also  It  Isnt  very  easy  to  offer  active  reslAtanoe 
In  a  country  which — as  one  Judg-e  described 
It  to  me^ls  "riddled  with  Smith's  Informen." 
Africans  have  shown  active  resistance. 
The  real  eritlclam — if  one  must  make  It  ot 
them — Is  that  African  resistance  has  been 
largely  uncoordinated  and  almost  wlKriiy  in- 
effective. But  the  opposition  is  real  enougb. 
This  Is  clearly  shown  from  a  study  of  tlie 
cases  heard  In  the  courts  over  the  last  12 
months. 

Something  like  2,000  Africans  have  been 
involved  In  stjikes.  protests,  acta  of  sabotage 
or  guerrilla  aotlvltles  since  Ian  Smith  made 
his  unilateral  declaration  of  Independence  m 
November  1P66.  TTiis  figure — an  average  of 
about  160  a  month — reflects  only  those  In- 
cidents which  appc«j  In  court  records  or  are 
otherwise  oonflnned.  It  Includes  some  200 
armed  guerrillas  sent  Into  Rhodeala  through 
Zambia  or  Botswana  by  either  the  Zimbabwe 
African  People's  Union  IZAPU)  (Joahua 
NlDOovo's  supporters)  or  the  Zimbabwe  Afri- 
can National  Union  [ZANU]  (the  Rev- 
Slthole's  supporters).  Of  the*e  about  20 
were  killed  by  the  security  forces  and  180 
were  arrested.  Although  trained  In  other 
African  countries  and  heavily  armed,  the 
guerrillas  can  hardly  be  a&ld  to  have  ahown 
themselves  to  be  an  effective  fighting  force. 
Their  significance  Ilea  perhaps  in  the 
dangerous  portenu  this  kind  of  acUvlty  holds 
for  the  future — especially,  ss  now  seems 
likely,  that  a  small  group  of  African  countries 
has  sgreed  to  set  up  a  special  task  force  to 
ensure  effective  support  for  a  new  guerrilla 
campaign  In  Rhodesia,  operating  along  differ- 
ent tacUcal  lines  from  those  adopted  In  the 
past. 

Young  Africans,  mainly  drawn  from  the 
unemployed  m  the  towns,  have  featured  pro- 
mlnenUy  in  acts  of  oppoalUon  ranging  from 
pasung  anti-rebel  sUckers  to  cars  in  SalU- 
bury.  to  plastic  bomb  attacks  In  white  resi- 
dential areas.  One  large  group  of  young- 
sters was  arrested  whUe  engaged  in  military 
training   inside   the   country. 

The  rebel  regime  ItseU  has  publlahed  fig- 
ures of  damage  done  to  crops  and  farming 
property.  Although  bush  fires  cause  dam- 
age even  In  normal  times,  the  flifures  for  1968 
show  such  a  large  Increase  on  the  previous 
year's  figures  that  they  cannot  limply  be 
explained  by  accidental  fires.  Thus  over 
38.000  seres  of  land,  waa  ravaged  by  firs  in 
the  Salisbury  area  aJone,  causing  damage 
estimatod  at  about  £18,800.  Thu  U  almost 
twlos  as  blgb  as  In  the  previous  year.  Near- 
ly 11.000  aens  were  burnt  at  Darwendale. 
13,000  acrsa  at  Hangulla  and  over  8.000  acres 
at  Banket.  In  addlUon.  130  acres  ot  maUe. 
worth  £8.600  was  ruined  at  Slnoia.  1.800 
acres  of  graalng  valued  at  £3,800  at  Mangulla. 
and  3,400  acres  of  land  at  Macheke. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  establish 
which,  and  how  much  of  this  damage  has 
been  caused  deliberately  and  how  much  was 
purely  accidental.  The  police,  for  obvious 
reasons,  are  rather  discreet  on  this  point. 

The  Infiltration  of  guerrUlaa  into  Rhodesia 
Is  dlfllcult  for  several  reasonH.  Since  lU  In- 
dependence recently  Botswana  has  closed  Its 
frontiers  to  the  guerrtllaa.  Malawi  tiss  all 
along  followed  this  poUey.  and  Zambia  has 
been  r«luctant  to  allow  armed  guerrillas  to 
engage  In  open  forays  across  the  Zambesi 
from  bases  within  Its  territory. 

The  Zambia  frontier  la  closely  patrolled 
by  Bbodeala's  sAclettt  security  forces  who 
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UM  hrWcopt*™  and  trmclter  dogs  to  greal 
effect.  ThU  did  not,  bowerer,  prevent  aoo 
guwTtUa*  from  Betting  Into  the  oountt7. 
mainly  through  the  Zambe»l  Vallty.  Some 
were  caught  only  on  the  ouUklrt*  ct  S*ll«- 
bury.  An  Mtlmausd  30  are  ttUi  apparently 
evading    capture. 

It  U  r«a«onable  to  aBsumc.  bowever.  that 
tb«  exile  Rhode«lan  leader*  Have  learned 
leaaona  from  tiielr  erperlence  of  training  and 
deploying  armed  men  Into  Rhodesia.  Hith- 
erto the  exile  group*  have  not  been  entirely 
happy  with  the  amount  and  kind  of  aid  they 
have  received  from  Alrtcan  counuiea.  Thia 
reluctance  to  help  waa  due  partly  to  the  fail- 
ure of  ZAPU  and  ZANU  to  merge  their  force*. 
and  partly  due  to  Zamhla'i  oonceni  about  ItA 
own  security  along  the  frontier  at  a  time 
when  Its  security  forces  were  far  from  reli- 
able. 

Whll«  It  would  be  misleading  to  draw  a 
picture  of  a  maaelve  African  reetatance  move- 
ment In  Rhodesia,  11  ta  no  lesa  mUleadlng 
to  pretend  that  the  African  population  U 
docilely  accepUng  Its  fate  under  the  rebel 
r^lme.  Undoubtedly  the  greatea  security 
rt«k  to  Rhodesia  Ilea  In  the  fact  that  over 
300.000  young  African  who  seek  work  are  un- 
employed and  have  little  or  no  prospect  of 
ftodlng  Jobs  so  long  as  the  country's  eooo- 
omy  la  disrupted  by  the  consequences  of  the 
Illegal   aaaumptlon   of   lndei>endence. 


without  appreciably  bettering  the  lot  of  tiie 
average  maji. 

And  the  MlUooa  of  the  United  Statea  are 
not  unlimited. 

The  whole  Idea  of  the  AlUanoe  foe  Progreaa 
wae  help—and  self-help.  It  c*lla  for  aodal 
reforms,  economic  progress  and  political 
equity.  It  calls,  too.  for  global  arrangements 
about  Toarketa  and  tartSs. 

The  biggest  forward  step  taken  at  Punta 
del  Este  was  the  adoption  of  the  Ides  o<  a 
common  market— a  highly  complex  project, 
given  the  diversity  of  LAtin  America  and  its 
present  reliance  upon  the  sale  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  commodities.  This  Ides  may 
never  be  reallred  in  the  integrated  form  tiiat 
the  European  common  market  has  attained, 
but  something  like  It  Is  eaacntlal  If  the  ^lole 
hemisphere  Is  to  proeper. 

The  sum  of  the  discussions  at  Punta  del 
EBte  Is  that  the  United  Statee  cannot  buy  off 
commimlam  or  chaos  In  L*tln  America.  But 
&U  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  can.  by 
working  together,  bring  a  new  era  to  their 
peoples. 
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MoTiday,  AprQ  17.  19$7 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently completed  summit  meeting  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  American  Republics  at 
Punta  del  Este  ended  with  the  certain 
knowledge  that  the  rockd  to  progress  in 
Latin  America  lies  In  the  direction  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  self-help. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  AprU  l«.  1&67,  edition  of 
the  New  York  World-Joumal-Tribune. 
the  United  States  could  pour  billions  of 
dollars  Into  Latin  America  without  ap- 
preciably bettering  the  life  of  the  aver- 
a«e  man  unless  the  necessary  coopera- 
tion between  the  nations  is  forthcoming. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Hn^  AHD  Sclt-Help 
The  American  summit  at  Punta  del  Est* 
produced  more  generalltlea  than  concrete  re- 
sults.   But  the  generalities  were  important 

If  there  was  a  key  statement  In  the  de- 
bates among  the  American  presidents,  It  was 
Mr.  Johnson's: 

"The  assistance  ot  my  nation  will  be  useful 
only  as  tt  reinforces  your  determination  and 
builds  upon  your  achievements — and  only 
as  tt  la  bound  to  the  growing  unity  of  our 
hecnlsphere. 

This  asaertlon  met  wlUi  general  approval 
among  the  heads  of  the  Latin -American 
states  and  was  reflected  In  the  Onal  docu- 
menta.  Some  of  the  presidents  may  hare 
had  reaervatlona,  but  only  President  Aioee- 
mena  oS  Ecuador  expressed  them  openly. 
He  wanted  more  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  and  fewn*  conditions.  But  this  waa 
not  only,  as  President  Aroaemana  wa^  bluntly 
told  by  hla  colleagues,  unrealistic  Zt  wu 
wrong. 

In  the  La  tin- American  oountrles.  moet  ai 
them  stlU  In  their  Industrial  Infancy  and 
bound  by  the  habits  of  an  agrlcultuial  ao- 
dtty.  the  United  States  could  pour  bUIloDS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.'DINGEU 

or    KICRJCAH 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav,  AprU  17,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Cohorkssional 
Record  an  excellent  resolution  Just 
adopted  by  the  APL-CIO  executive 
council  on  air  and  water  pollution  which 
merits  careful  scrutiny  of  legislative  and 
executive  agencies  and  which  points  up 
the  desperate  hazard  to  our  society  from 
air  pollution  and  mea5ures  nece6sar7  to 
correct  this  frightful  destruction  of  some 
of  our  most  important  resources. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Statemxnt  ST  THv  AFL-CIO  Extcinivi 
OonHdL  ON  An  anc  Warn  PoixtmoH 
The  Increasing  pollution  of  Amertea%  air 
snd  water  constitutes  a  growing  threat  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

A  growing  Investment  In  physical  facili- 
ties will  be  required  over  the  next  decade  to 
meet  this  challenge.  It  Is  estimated  by  gov- 
ernment and  prlTste  experts  that  the  cost 
of  an  effective  antl- pollution  effort  during 
the  1966-75  decade  would  Include  the  fol- 
lowing outlays  from  the  federal  government. 
states,   localities  and  private  industries: 

About  *10  billion  for  the  building  of 
n«eded  sanitary  sewer  collection  facilities. 
Capital  costs  of  constructing  needed  storm 
sewers  may  amount  to  about  926  billion. 
Large  additional  outlays  may  be  necessary 
for  separating  present  combined  storm  and 
waste  sewer  systems  and  providing  new 
separated  systems.  If  Inexpensive  altema- 
tlvea  are  not  devised. 

Capital  costs  of  constructing  new  and 
modernizing  waste  water  treatment  plants 
mAy  run  as  high  as  120  bUIlon. 

Costs  of  a  relatively  effective  program  to 
reduce  air  pollution.  Including  the  coeta  of 
control  equipment  by  Industry,  have  t>ecn 
roughly  estimated  at  about  93  bUllon  a 
year  in  the  next  10  years. 

There  Is  growing  public  awareness  of  both 
the  challenge  and  the  ooat.  Modem  facili- 
ties have  been  constructed  and  ars  being 
planned,  particularly  In  the  effort  against 
water  pollution.  But  this  progress  to  date 
has  been  offset  by  the  increasing  volume  of 
waste  that  Is  spewed  Into  the  water  and  air. 
The  antl -pollution  effort  must  be  speeded 
up. 

coNTVOL  or  ws-m  poxxutiok 
1.  It  Is  most  urgent  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriate the  fuU  t460  million  authorised 
by  the  IMS  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  act  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  assist  locallUes  to  flnancs  needed 
water  waste  treatment  plants.  Such  ap- 
propriation Is  needed  by  the  large  cities  and 
essential  to  sUmuUte  state  legislatures  to 
provide  their  own  matching  grunt  programs 
a.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
act  should  be  strengthened  by  amendments 
to  streamline  federal  enforcement  power*, 
more  adequately  deal  with  oil  pollution,  ex- 
pand manpower  training  and  research  and 
create  federal  river  basin  commissions 
responsible  for  dealing  with  water  pollution 
among  other  water  reeourcee  responsibilities. 
We  continue  to  oppose  any  special  federal 
lAx  benefits  to  Industry  for  the  costs  of  con- 
trolUng  water  and  air  polluUon  from  Its  own 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TCMN1SSCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBKSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  AprU  17.  19€7 

Mr.  QUILLESf.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing ownmentary  on  the  Prcfildent'a 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1M8 
appeared  in  the  Bristol.  Va.-Tenn.,  Her- 
ald-Courier on  April  10.  1967. 

I  Include  It  here  In  the  Record,  as  I 
beUeve  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  all  of  us 
and  those  who  read  the  Recoba  in  as- 
sessing the  true  budget  picture: 

Johnson's  Btnxscr  Isn  Y  R«*i.ibtic 

President  Johnson's  proposed  fiscal  19fl8 
budget  Is  under  attack  from  two  aides,  pri- 
marily because  of  its  great  riss  in  domestic 
spending. 

The  RepubUcan  Coordinating  Oommlttee. 
composed  of  former  presidential  candidates. 
governors,  congresslonaj  leaders  and  party 
ofBcLals.  declared  the  (135  blillon  adminis- 
trative budget,  with  its  jrfanned  tfi  billion 
deficit.  Is  based  on  "optimistic  aasumptlons" 
that  could  produce  a  #30  bUUon  deficit. 

It  asked  Johnson  Immediately  to  withdraw 
his  call  for  a  6  per  cent  surtax  oD  pereonai 
and  corporate  Income  taxes  and  put  more 
effort  into  checking  the  growth  otf  non-de- 
fense spending.  It  warned  that  not  only 
would  declining  conditions  require  aban- 
donment of  t^ie  surtax  tmt  may  even  demand 
a  tax  reduction  to  prevent  a  more  serious 
alump. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute,  a  non- 
profit research  organization,  used  the  cash 
payments  budget,  which  Johnson  put  at 
•  172.4  billion  but  which  the  Institute  said 
wUl  reoch  »178.7  bUllon.  The  cash  payments 
budget  includes  payments  for  Social  Secu- 
rity, highways  and  other  Items  handled 
through  trust  funds.  They  totaled  1140.8 
bUllon  In  1966-  They  would  Increase  by  »38 
billion,  ce  27  per  cent,  with  domestic  spend- 
ing accounting  for  36  per  cent,  according  to 
Institute  figures. 

Whether  on  the  basts  of  the  sdmlnlstratlvs 
budget  the  RcpubtlcAns  analyze  or  the  cash 
payment  budget  the  Institute  discusses,  the 
apparent  deficit  Is  several  times  that  predict- 
ed by  the  President.  They  are  enough  to 
worn  him  and  the  nation  that  domestic 
spending  must  be  soft-pedaled  while  a  war 

is  being  fought.  That  Is  perhaps  the  most  operation:  such  cosU  are  already  covered  by 
elgnlftcant  fact  for  the  money  spenders  to  federal  tak  treatment  of  busineaa  Investment 
admit  and  heed.  and  depreciation. 


We  do  not  regard  the  levying  of  effluent 
charges  on  Industrial  wastes  ss  the  essential 
answer  to  the  problem:  the  solution  reqiilres 
control  and  abatement  of  pollution. 

We  call  on  APL-CIO  state  and  local  bodies 
to  urge  their  state  water  control  bostfds  to 
Mtabllsb  and  enforce  ade(^ate  water  quality 
§tandards  that  will  assure  a  clean  water 
auppiy. 

coMrmoL  or  ant  poixutiok 

The  Federal  Clean  Air  act  requires 
strengthening  amendments  In  order  tor 

1.  Empower  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
coUon,  and  Welfare  to  set  air  quality  criteria 
over  all  sources  of  industrial  pollutants  re- 
leased Into  the  atmosphere,  not  merely  those 
by  automobiles  and  provided  under  the  pres- 
ent act. 

2.  EsUbllsh  federal  airshed  commissions  to 
control  air  polluUon  in  those  areas,  in  co- 
operation with  sUte  and  local  governments. 

3.  Provide  meaningful  enforcement  proce- 

4.  Expand  rMearch  into  caxuea,  effects  and 
control  methods  with  regard  to  air  pollution 
and  reorganise  the  scattered  federal  rewarch 
program  Ln  this  area. 

Expanded  use  of  electric -powered  vehicles 
would  sharply  reduce  the  largest  and  moat 
rapidly- growing  source  of  air  polIuUon.  Any 
federal  program  to  develop  an  economically 
feasible  electric -powered  vehicle  should  pro- 
vide public  domain  ownership  of  all  federal 
patents  and  a  searching  asseasment  by  a  na- 
Uonal  commtsBlon.  with  labor  representation, 
of  the  social  and  economic  impact  of  a  large- 
icale  chongeover  to  the  electric  automobile. 

The  growing  trend  toward  nuclear  power 
will  also  help  reduce  the  large  output  of  air 
polluUon.  This  program  should  continue  to 
retain  all  necessary  safeguards,  established 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  pro- 
tect against  the  possibility  of  nuclear  Occi- 
dents and  of  polluUon  from  nuclear  wastes. 

The  President's  recent  message  on  air  pol- 
lution and  his  proposed  program  demon- 
strate his  deep  concern  over  the  problem. 
We  are  in  general  agreement  with  hla  stated 
goals  and  will  give  his  leglslaUve  proposals 
the  serious  considerations  they  require. 

We  urge  AFL-CIO  state  and  local  bodies  to 
cooperate  with  other  groups  in  their  com- 
mimlUee  to  help  achieve  strong  local  and 
sUte  air  pollution  control  programs. 


RcprcscntatiTe  Macbcs  Wanii  of  Possible 
SST  Air  Pollatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MASTIANO 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  5, 1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  news 
column  that  I  distributed  to  the  news- 
papers of  my  district  tills  week.  I  raiaed 
cei-tain  questions  about  the  possibility  of 
air  pollution  from  the  civil  supersonic 
transport — SST — now     under     develop- 
ment, and  possible  effects  on  our  weather. 
Because  I   feel   that   these   questions 
are  vital  to  the  decisionmaking  process 
on  the  next  step  toward  development  of 
tiie  SST,  I  include  under  extension  of  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  my  column  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
Thb  Machen  Rkpobt 
While  President  Johnson  and  hla  advisers 
consider  their  neit  step  In  the  program  to 
develop  a  civil  supersonic  transport  (3ST). 
n   decision    which   was   held   In    abeyance   In 
the  proposed  budget  tor  fiscal  year  1B68.  tt 


might  be  a  good  time  to  take  a  eloee  look  at 
an  aspect  of  the  program  to  which  little 
attention  has  been  paid:.  The  possibility  of 
air  pollution  by  the  SST  in  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. 

Readers  may  recall  the  SST  program  was 
ofBololly  launched  In  1061  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  now  is  at  the  point  where  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  the  government  and  private  business. 
Two  aircraft  companies  have  been  selected 
l»y  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  buUd  a  pro- 
totype model  of  the  giant  aircraft.  One  will 
build  the  airframe  and  the  other  wUl  build 
the  Jet  engines,  which  are  to  be  about  twice 
as  powerful  as  existing  Jet  aircraft  engines. 
The  decision  as  to  when  to  build  the  proto- 
type' and  how  much  to  commit  tVnanclally 
Is  still  under  advisement  by  the  President. 

The  SST  itself  will  be  as  long  as  a  football 
field,  and  fly  from  60.000  to  70.000  feet  high 
at  speeds  around  1,800  miles  an  hour.  Pro- 
ponents argue  that  It  will  cut  the  world  tn 
half  by  reducing  fiylng  time  to  major  cap- 
itals, and  major  production  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  UJ5.  balance  of  payments  problem. 
Many  highly  detailed  aspects  and  poten- 
tlaJ  problems  of  the  SST  have  been  re- 
searched and  studied.  Included  in  this  cate- 
gory would  be  the  effect  of  the  sonic  boom 
along  the  ground  and  the  posslbiUty  of  cos- 
mic radiation  on  the  aircraft's  passengers  at 
v«7  high  altitudes,  where  such  radiation  la 
at  Its  peak.  However,  except  for  a  page-and- 
a-half-Iong  memorandum.  Z  cannot  find  very 
much  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  air 
polluUon  by  the  high-flying  SST. 

This  possibility  Is  related  to  weather  modl- 
flcatlon,  either  intentional  or  inadvertant. 
Last  year  the  Federal  Government  spent 
about  17  million  in  more  than  a  balf-doeen 
agencies  on  weather  modification  in  various 
fonns.  The  primary  federal  objective  Is  to 
take  steps  to  provide  better  weather  for  the 
growing  of  crops  and  livestock,  and  to  clear 
heavy  weather  from  airports.  These  pro- 
grams would  fit  Into  the  category  of  Inten- 
tional  weather   modification. 

Unintentional  or  Inadvertant  weather 
modification  Is  Just  beginning  to  come  to  the 
forefront  of  scientific  and  public  nvinds  as  a 
very  real  problem.  Air  polluUon  at  ground 
level  from  planes,  autos,  industrial  planu, 
etc.,  may  have  some  effect  on  our  weather. 
Urban  development  and  even  deforestation 
and  irrigation  may  result  in  changes  tn  the 
weather,  all  inadvertent-  Ijut  January,  in 
a  message  to  the  Congress.  PreeJdent  John- 
son listed  carbon  monoxide  from  Jet  engines 
as  a  pollutant  and  stated  that  "aircraft 
engine  exhausts  are  also  beooming  Kignlficant 
pollution  problems."  My  question  is.  are 
they  a  significant  problem  as  pollution  to 
cause  a  change  In  the  weather,  particularly 
in  the  upper  atmosphere? 

Studies  show  that  the  average  Jet  engine 
with  100  percent  combustion  efficiency  emits 
1^  pounds  of  water.  3.3  pounds  of  cart)on 
dioxide  and  1 1  .&  pounds  of  nitrogen  in 
burning  one  pound  of  fuel  and  15  pounds  of 
air.  Indeed,  a  four-engine  Jet  expels  88 
pounds  of  poUutanu  during  each  takeoff,  a 
national  magazine  stated  reoenUy. 

lASt  year,  a  study  on  weather  modification 
end  control  by  the  US.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  slated  that  "Hlghly-flylng  Jet  air- 
craft produce  artificial  cirrus  clouds  {clouds 
of  ice  crystals)  from  their  contrails.  If  this 
occured  in  sufficient  amounts  it  could  cdn- 
celvably  alter  the  radlstlon  balance  by  modi- 
fying out  going  radiation.  If  this  occured 
In  the  right  place  (Perhaps  the  Alaska  gulf  >. 
It  could  conceivably  trigger  a  worldwide 
change  In  atomspherlc  wind  circulation. 
Studies  of  such  possibilities  are  being  m- 
creaslngly  made  with  the  use  of  computer 
simulation  models.  Concern  has  also  been 
expressed  from  time  to  time  about  the  effects 
of  radioactive  debris,  rocket  booster  com- 
bustion products,  and  increasing  carbon 
dioxide  concentration  from  the  burning  of 


fossil  fuels,  which  could  alter  the  rudiatlon 
balance  or  effect  the  worldwide  precipitation 
patterns  through  seeding  effecU.  These 
possibilities  are  currenUy  discounted  in  some 
quarters,  although  tn  a  matter  of  decades 
they  may   t>eoome   important." 

A  similar  view  is  held  In  the  only  written 
material  I  could  find  on  the  possibility  of  air 
pollution  and  possibility  of  weather  modifi- 
cation OS  a  result  of  the  SST  fiying  in  the 
u;^>er  atmosphere.  The  document  is  a  page- 
and-a- half- long  memorandum  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Ad  minis trstion 
dated  September  17.  1965.  and  enUUed. 
"Possible  SST  Contamination  of  the  Strat- 
cohere  and  CUmatlo  Change." 

The  memo  begins  by  suting  that  "The 
question  of  climatic  changes  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  addition  of  large  amounts  of 
water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  into  the  lower 
stratosphere  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  large  number  of  scientific  groups. 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  an  unequivocal 
answer  can  be  offered  but  the  general  opinion 
aUnost  unanimously  rejects  any  significant 
threat  to  modification  of  the  weather.  It  Is 
therefore  argued  that  no  craah  program  to 
further  clarify  this  matter  seems  necessary" 
However,  the  author  states  that  "two  con- 
tamlnanu  present  themselves  as  candidates 
to  alter  the  weather;  the  first  Is  water  vapor: 
the  second  carbon  dioxide.  Both  can  change 
the  radiation  balance  tn  the  atmosphere  In 
addition.  It  may  be  imagined  that  persistent 
contrails  formed  of  the  water  vapor  will 
backscatter  mcoming  solar  radlaUon  to  de- 
plete the  solar  beam."  What  he  means  is 
less  stmlight  coming  to  the  earth  t>ecause 
of  the  cloudy  contrails  from  the  SST  exhaust 
The  author  conunues  that  "while  there  is 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  poe«lbtlity  of 
forming  contrails  in  the  stratosi>here.  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  even  if  they  form,  they 
win  dissipate  rather  than  persist  in  the 
extremely  dry  stratosphere." 

But  the  author  himself  admlU  that  "Al- 
though most  scientists  have  suggested  only 
small  changes  in  temperature  resulting  from 
the  addition  of  even  large  amounts  of  water 
vapor  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  Is  remotely 
possible  that  such  small  change  can  have 
a  more  dramatic  effect  on  other  significant 
weather  effecU.  Further  we  have  not  con- 
^dered  even  all  of  the  possible  consequences 
Which  can  now  be  envisaged." 

While  the  author  of  the  memo  concludes 
that  there  "is  no  sense  of  urgency  In  such 
research,"  Into  the  possibility  of  weather 
modification  fay  SST  air  poUutlcm,  ws  can- 
not and  must  not  ignore  the  facts  that  this 
memo  was  written  In  September.  1065,  and 
that  the  national  government  is  on  the  verge 
of  ordering  a  prototype  SST  to  test  fly.  If 
no  further  thought  has  been  given  to  this 
problem  of  weather  modification  and  air  pol- 
lution by  this  new  airplane,  the  time  for  o 
"sense  of  urgency"  may  well  have  arrived 
now. 

Our  government  is  making  a  large  national 
commitment  In  the  fight  against  air  pollu- 
tlonu.  It  Is  even  possible  to  imagine  the 
day  when  most  of  It  will  be  highly  controlled 
and  virtually  non-existent.  Weather  modi- 
fication. Intentional  and  inadvertant.  Is  a 
great  shadowy  object  which  can  benefit 
mankind,  or  can  destroy  It,  While  the  na- 
tional government  is  In  the  inillal  stages  of 
launching  a  major  program  into  intentional 
modification  of  the  weather  for  the  public 
benefit,  it  Is  imperative  that  much  more  con- 
sideration mvist  be  given  to  inadvertant 
weather  changes  before  we  realize  that  we 
have  committed  ourselves,  unintenUonally.  to 
a  path  of  tragedy. 

In  1062.  the  World  Meterologlcal  Organi- 
sation, which  works  closely  with  the  United 
Nations,  issued  a  report  that  held: 

"UlUmately  mankind  may  well  have  the 
power  to  infiuence  weather  and  even  cUmate 
on  a  large  scale.  However,  It  is  imperative 
that  the  oonsequencei  of  aoy  large-scale  in- 
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particularly     because     of     procedure     The  eUmlnatlon  o<  "Jiardi.hlps "  or  ■deflclencles" 

.                               atatutea  the  court  deculona.  and  the  admin-  that  roeult  from  appucauon  at  the  antitrust 

AntUnitt  Eaforcemeot  m  1967                 utratlte   ruUnga  which   make   up  antltruat  law.,  need  to  be  eaamlned  carefully.     They 

l»w.  tend  to  impede  effective  compeutlon  a>  seldom  encourage  or  facilitate  ipeedy  appll- 

often  as  they  protett  It  against  ahuae.     It  cation  of  antitrust  policies. 

Is  an  extreme  statement,  yet  literally  true,  aavtEW  coarBsiasiONS 

and  in  some  coses  the  courts  deliberately  dis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


Another  remedy  that  frequently  has  been 

regard  the  facta  as  to  compeOtlon.  proposed  to  correct  the  alleged  failure  of  the 

™  ™  ,„.,  *^°'  ""J  ""'  '*"  ^^'^  ''°'"''  "*"  "^°''     antitrust  laws  has  been  the  creation  of  a 

OF  tmt  TO»K  j^,^  ^^,  jo„„  originated  confusion  was      ,^         commUalon  to  review  and  rertM  the 

n»  THE  HOnsE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  to  create  a   Conference  SecUon   to  operate      ,nmrust    laws    generally    In    the    light    of 

Monday    AvrU  17    I9«7  '°  '"•  Department  of  Justice,  Antitrust  Dl-      ..n^oa,f„,.  conditions.     It  U  clear  from  the 

Monaay.  AV^  ii.  im  „^^„      ,rhe    function    of    the    Conference     ji^t^m^ts  made  by  the  proponenU  of  such 

Mr.     CELLER.     Mr.     Speaker,     under      section   would   be   -preventive-   in   nature.      ^  „„,,»  commLsslon  that  what  they  really 

leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Ric-     The  conference  section,  the   BAC  stated,     ^^^  „  ^^^  repesi,  not  revision,  of  the  antl- 

ou  1  am  pleased  to  Include  my  remarks      ••       with  proper  instructions.  K,mepenjons     ^^^  ,.„ 

hifiirt.  thi.  Antitrust  Laws  Section  of  the      l^llf".  nil«l"  "•"  ««  rid  of  90  percent  of  ^^^  propouU.  also,  has  been  arounH  for 

Belore  tne  Anllirusi  iJlws  ^  i,'   iT.JrJ        all    potential    cases   of    the   Department    of  liinKt  loni  as  lU  nroDonenta  have 

American  Bar  A«(KUUon  in  Washing-     ^^,^^^  „,^„„,  ,^,,,  ^,„g  instituted  in  the     ^^"^u" '^°*^utuTr«  «a5^t 
ton.  D.C  ,  on  AprU  13.  arst  place."    Such  a  Conference  section  waa      ^^^    ,j  ^^^  ,,  ^^  ^j^y  ^^  g^j  „ry  far 

My  statement  foUowa;  not    instituted    m    the    Antitrust    Division.  ^^  article  entitled,  "Anotrust  In  an  Era 

TtiU  opportunity  to  addreea  the  Antitrust      Fortunately,   antitrust   law   since    lOM   has      ^  Radical  Change."  liy  Max  Ways,  published 
Secuoo  of  the  American  Bar  AasoclaUon  at      been  permitted  to  develop  In  the  courts.  ,^  Fortune  Magamne  Is  typical  of  thu  type 

this  tune  U  moat  welcorue  In  recent  weets  Proposals  for  a  review  committee  to  as-  ^j  criticism.  Mr.  Ways  sees  the  antitrust 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been  slsf  antitrust  enforcement  have  recently  ,^^,  „  .,^^  sacred  cow  .  .  .  bom  two- 
nfe  with  criticism  directed  toward  antitrust  been  resurrected.  This  year,  the  Depart-  headed  "  One  head,  the  good  head,  protects 
poUdes  and  with  complaints  about  how  ment  of  Commerce  again  has  sponsored  a  competition  against  conspiracy,  but  the 
those  policies  are  currently  being  enforced,  report  which  recommends  formation  of  an  o^her  head  strikes  down  mergers  and  is  bad. 
Complaints  from  the  business  community  Independent  advisory  group  to  operate  in  the  ^^  Vlt-Jt  deacrlbes  the  bad  head  as  foUows: 
about  how  antitrust  Is  out  of  step  with  mod-      anuirust  Beld.     This  report.  enUtled.  "Tech-  ...j.^,  other  antitrust  policy  has  been  fear- 

ern  buslnees  needs  u  not  a  new  phenomenon,  nologlcal  Innovation:  lu  Environment  and  ^^  ^  ciiange;  It  haa  frowned  upon  tile 
Since  the  But  Congress,  when,  as  Chairman  Management."  prepared  by  the  Panel  on  ^.Q^m  d  flrms.  especially  by  merger.  It  has 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  first  Invention  and  Innovation,  found  that  we  ^^f^f^i  u,  preserve  the  specific  structure  of 
appointed  a  special  anUlrust  Investigating  have  a  need  to  "clarify"  the  relationship  be-  „„m,i,  oa  the  assumption — long  since 
subcommittee,  there  have  been  contfnuous  tween  antitrust  policies  and  technological  aen„njtr,i^  ,„  be  groundless— thst  the 
proteeu  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  out-  Innovation.  The  panel  also  found  that  a^,„  „[  compeUUon  Is  duecuy  proportlon- 
moded  and  unnecessary  for  modem  buslnees.  there  were  a  number  of  areas  where  the  tech-  ^^  ^  ^^s  niunber  of  competitors  and  In- 
These  complaints  need  to  be  kept  In  per-  nologlcal  Innovation  process  could  conflict  ,.,^^|y  proportionate  to  their  average  slje: 
specUve.  Almost  invariably  they  originate  with  antitrust  enforcement.  Any  change  j^  ^^  mipalred  the  legitimate  scope  of  free- 
from  sotu-ces  that  want  to  see  lees  antitrust  that  might  be  nedeed  to  clarity  the  law  or  ^^^^  ^^  contract  and  Introduced  arbitrary 
enforcement,  and  not  more  competition,  to  remove  the  conflicts,  however,  could  t»  rlgldlUes  Into  the  market  through  which  we 
Although  Up  service  U  paid  to  the  function     accomplished  sdmlnlslratlvely,  without  leg-      allocate  our  resources 

of  the  anUtrust  laws  In  preserving  the  vital-      Islauve  action.  "During  the  last  Hfteen  years  the  second 

Ity  of  the  compeutlve  process,  the  changes         In    lieu  of    legislation,   the   panel   recom-      ppupy  ^ag  become  more  and  more  dominant 
that  are  suggested  always  seem  to  make  It     mended  that  a  special  conunlttee  be  created.     ^^  antitrust  enforcement  " 
eaaler  for  the  defendanu  to  prevail  and  to     Independent  of    the   agencies   charged   with  y^^  "Wajt  contends  that  the  antitrust  laws 

make  It  harder  for  the  Government.  In  the  admlnlstraUon  of  enforcement  of  tUe  »,  the  present  time  serve  to  prevent  Innova- 
ehort.  these  criticisms  are  one-aided  and  antitrust  and  regulatory  laws.  "...  to  whom  ^^^^  ^^^  flexibility  In  corporate  practices, 
negative  They  have  scant  chance  for  adop-  these  agencies  could  turn  for  expert  and  un-  protection  of  Innovation.  Mr.  Ways  says, 
tlon.  """•O  '^*'='=  »"''  assistance.       In  addition,      ..  urgently  requires  the  United  States  to 

The  plain  fact  Is  this:   the  antitrust  laws     to  Its  responsibilities  to  Interpret  anUtrust     abandon   the   anticompetitive  side  of  antl- 
now  perform  a  beneBcIal  function  in  the  dl-     policy  for  Oovemment  antitrust  enforcement      trust." 

rectlon  and  growth  of  our  economy.  No-  oBlclals.  this  sdvlsory  coimnlttee's  charter  m  1967.  fortune  spoke  again  and  sponsored 
body  yet  haa  devised  on  alternative  or  sub-  would  be  broad  enough  so  that  Its  0P«a-  »  "Forum  on  the  Changing  Business  Scene  ' 
atitute  which  reasonably  promises  to  do  ss  tlons  ".  .  .  should  be  conducted  with  full  una„  the  direction  of  Max  Ways,  who  wos 
well.  Until  the  critics  can  come  forth  with  attention  to  the  needs  fcr  informing  and  assisted  by  a  panel  of  represcnutlves  from 
positive  suggestions  which  promise  to  pro-  generaUy  advising  Interested  partlea  and  the  business,  education,  and  pollUos.  This  panel 
Tide  the  same  benefits,  the  propossla  to  re-     public,  as  well."  ,^  ^    .         was  concerned  that  the  antitrust  laws  par- 

vlsw.    amend    or  repeal    the   antitrust   laws  "Interested  parties.    I  a»ume  would  be  de-      tlcularly  the  antUnerger  laws,  were  a  handl- 

need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  fendants  or   potential   defentlanu   In   antl-      ^^  ^  economic  development.     Roy  L.  Ash, 

Bsrnrw  coMMrrrxxa  trust  cases.  president  of  Litton  Industries,  for  example, 

^       ,.  _,        ,     .  The    scope    of    tlte    advisory    committee's      -tated- 

in.^'  a'"^ew''SoS  or  S^^l»^^"'g[l''u'pfnS  "«'"""  "  '"  '«">  ">  """"""-"".on  13,  "?.^.  „,  our  greateat  gains  now  sr.  com- 
.^Mf^,..    .irorcmJn?^  Tilf  ^v^w   bSV      ••'o"°«:  ing  from  building  bridges  between  Industrie. 

t?n  i^LSS^w  "^Lt?-  thl^iSvI^^nt^d  "A  K"""  '*'°""''  ^  «'•'>"»>'«'  """^  "»  and  between  teSmoliles.  UnhappUy,  the 
^vtnJ^rc'emm?  "n^tSs^  f*""^  Government  to  aid  and  advts.  the      application  of  the  «,tltrust  laws,  particularly 

prevent  enforcement    mistakes.  regulatory  and  antitrust  agencies  by  perform-     meases  of  conglomerate  mergers,  seems  to 

Por    many    years,    the    Business    Advisory      mg  such  activities  as :  ^e   aimed    directly   at   making   sure   that   a 

Council,  the  eiii,  business  group  '»"£»«•  ..,,,  Developing  criteria  for  helping  theM  minimum  number  of  bridges  are  built  be- 
advlce    to   the   Government,   was   physlMUy  ^^,^  j^^,  ,he  impact  of  anUtrust  and     tween  dlBerent  Industries  and  the  technol- 

and  structurally  located  In  the  De^jrtment     ^,a,„,^  poucles  on  InvenUon  and  Innova-      ogle,  that  they  employ." 
of  Comroorce.     Aft«r  the  Antltruat  Subcom-         *  '  *^  ^  ._.      ^  „  .     .^      ,  _.,_. 

Lt^-s  investigation  of  the  BAG,  It.  opera-     "»"„      .  .,     „  ,     ,         ,,  My  good  friend  Senator  J.vllsalM  parUd- 

tlon.  war.  taken  from  inside  the  Department  "m  SystemaUcally  analyxlng  the  con-  pated  in  the  fomm.  Although  he  has  many 
of  &)mmerce  and  It  became  a  private  out-  sequences  of  past  anUtrust  and  regulatory  forward  looking  qualltle..  he  suffer,  from  a 
slds    advisory    organliaUon      The    BAC,    In      acUvlUes  In  light  of  these  criteria.  kind  of  myopia  when  he  view,  the  antitrust 

19S3  prepared  a  report  enUUed  "KSecUye  "(3)  AdvUUig  the  responsible  agencies  on  Uws.  For  many  year,  he  has  sponsored  a 
competition  •  which  was  published  by  for-  the  probable  consequences  of  proposed  poUcy  resoluUon  which  would  set  up  an  antitrust 
mer  Secretary  of  Commerce  Charlea  Sawyer,  changea  affecting  Invention  and  UmovaUon.  law  review  oommlsalon.  To  get  such  a  oom- 
Ths  purpose  of  this  study  ws«  to  provide  a  "(4)  Advising  technological  forecaiU  aa  mlnsloo  estabUshad,  however,  he  needs  mars 
new    modem,   definition  of   compeU-     an  addlUonal  factor  for  sntluust  and  regula-     help  from  all  business  leaders  than  he  has 
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.     K— „  .hi.  tn  muster    To  encour«»     aoaulslUon  of  OonsoUdatod  Goal,  pr  nmon     settlsment  was  offered  to  the  court,  resisted 
thus  far  loanable  to  muster.    TO  encourage     ^,"™"  ^^        ,  p^  q,,  "  efforta  of  third  parties  to  Intervene  In  me 

bu.ln.«Jo  helphxm  .^t^  J^d^to  take  a  OU^^^it  s^UwiTp^r.  In  more  or  Govermnents  case  so  that  they  could  more 
"T'tK^i  ?^ii^^"  V^w  »me  l»»7outlne.  hard  oorT  fact  altuaUona.  as  adequately  protect  what  they  conceived  to 
.  Z  ^^i  SfSSJtr^UwlT  ?S2.^  prlc,  fixing,  temtorlal  divisions,  «id  mergers,  be  thrtr  own  best  Interests.  The  Supreme 
nght  aboutthe  ^^^•■,^^^.,  SiouldbTsuplemented  In  Uie  19«7  law  Ml-  Oourf.  opmion  clearly  recognised  that  «>me 
J*?,^  l*SlLt^SS^^ghTw  STa  forcement  p^gram,  by  acUons  that  chal-  of  the  private  and  local  Inter^t.  dlrecO, 
'"  ;,™,^JSfu^^!h«^the  MUtruatlaws  lengs  conduct  prescribed  by  secUon  2  of  U>e  affecUd  by  the  settlement  de«ee  were  not 
very  suong  pMlUon  that  the  anut™ituw  r=^    Act.    the    tradlUonal    "big"    case,      adequately  repreaented  by  the  Department  of 

ss  <h.y  stand  are  conu«T"  ^«lh"r^^  ^SSTmono^ly  and  monopolisation.  In  JuTuc.  as  flWtoBnen  for  the  pubUc.  The 
Uie  nauon.  are  archaic  and  need  to  be  re-     ^"^^^,j'2n,  the  House  AnOtnist  Sub-      Supreme  Court,  accordingly,  permitted   Uie 

'■■'•^- ,„  ,^,.  .  ^,h—  detached  view     committee  presently  now  Has  under  way  a     affected  third  parties  to  mtervene  as  of  tight 

,'  S!L  ^XoS  ^  thf^bU^ent  ti  a  stSTof  the  elect^nlc  computer  mduitry.  The  Supreme  Court-,  opinion  U.  the  SI 
"'  ^^.^^^J  t^X^  oT^U^'l  It  U  well-known  that  the  el«:tronlc  com-  Paw  ca«  Is  without  paraJlel  In  Its  cnudsm 
f""^  ?^;^^.nu  «^.»L^  mi^e  puter  Industry  at  the  present  Ume  Is.  and  of  the  Department  of  JusUce's  handling  of 
'*",  ?!  fTT^!  i^i^f™  ir?^v  leDMJ  tor  many  yeam.  has  been,  out  of  bahtnce  the  proposed  KtUement.  The  Supreme 
",^'.,T.„S^rtS«'?S-thS^n  I*^  mcompemlve  structure.  Moreover,  the  slg-  Court,  for  exMnple,  found  that  the  Govem- 
°'  ^i^^^J^l?  ha«  n«tr^^i  veS     nlflcance  of  computer,  to  InnovaUon  m  our     ment  had  ".  .  .  fallen  far  short  of  reprasent- 

,ure.  such  proposals  have  never  gotten  very     ^^^^  interrelated  KWlety  can  not  be  over-      ing  .  .  ."   Uie  lntei«ts  of  the  Intervenois: 

far  in  Oongrees.  sUted.    AnUtrust  enforcement  oUclals  must      also,  that  the  United  States  ".  .  .  knuckled 

EKSoacEMXirT  jj^p  abreast  of  these  emerging  technologies      under  to  El  Peso  and  'settled'  this  liUgaUon." 

Lately,  there  has  been  still  another  type  of  |^  future  markets  are  to  remain  acceMlble  Ruling  that  the  Department  of  Justice  by 
anUtrust  oomplalnt.  These  crlUcs  say  there  to  all  operators  that  have  the  means  and  are  sUpulaUon  or  otherwise  has  no  authority  to 
Is  not  enough  anUtrust  enforcement.     The     eligible  to  parUclpate.  circumscribe  tlie  power  of  the  District  Court 

Wall  Street  Journal,  on  March  7.  19«7.  car-  _,«-,.  or  combikt  Dxcaxx  FsocsnnaM  aa    to    the   Supreme    Courts    mandate,    the 

rled  an  arUde  enUUed  "Gentle  Truatbuat-  r.i.i.i™   h..  »       Court   found   that   the   proposed  setu«nent 

CTL"to^  example,  which  found  Oiat  anUtrust         HeoenUy.  the   AnUtru^  Division  has  «-      .,  ^^^   opposite   of   what  our   prior 

'Soro«Snt  Was  in  disfavor  at  Uils  Ume.     calved   <=rlU='«"  'rom  aUll   anoth^rjjource.  ^^    ^^^    msSdIte    commanded  "      The 

mewSsUet  Journal  suited:  The   Supreme   Court    to   "^"  «'^°",<»r;      ciU  was  rever«Kl  and  remanded  with  dlrec- 

•But  the  truth  1.  that  anUtfuat  enforce-  found  oonslderahle  fault  "J,"" J^  "'J*"  uons  to  assign  Uie  case  to  a  different  District 
ment  in  me  tr«lltlonal  sense  U  becoming      Division   handlM   negoUated   Mttlementa 

M  anachiSilm  in  this  era  of  Uie  Great  So-  In  the  8»Ui  Con^«..  U»  Antitrust  Sub-  ^  ^^  ^,  ^^  criticism,  on  March  3,  1««7. 

dety  me  declining  number  of  significant  oommlttee  wn''"f'«^'"'J»'^'". ''''""■  I  suggested  u,  AsUsumt  Attorney  Genend 
^utui^  suS  at»t.  to  that."  P^-  ^^°  t»-  A^"f««  ^l^^fj'^t.      TurSTThat  me  Dcp.rtm«if.  consent  d«:r.e 

•I^Ifall  S<ree<  Journal  attrtbuus.  mia  dure,  taed  to  "^T"^ ."iTI^^lt!^  «  procedures  be  revU-d  to  Unplement  me  mc- 
decllne  In  antitrust  enforcement  to  dUnln-  of  antlBTist  cases^  ,  Tf*  ^.  °?°^t  "fL,!!;  ond  and  third  recommendaUons  of  me  Anu- 
fJLl  polltlcalimpport  for  anUtrust  poucles.      f"'^  '"  f  "L^^^i^me  ,^,  o«  P^^      trust  6uhoom.nltt«^ 

An  unidentified  member  of  me  House,  for      In  me  ATAT  case  and  m  me  IMl  uu  ript  ^^  March  17,  ll)«7,  Mr.  Turner  responded 

mstance,  is  quoted  aa  saying  "There's  no     ""«  <»^-  ^  .„_„    ___,    „..,.    ,>,_.     and  ouUined  In  detail  me  considerations  on 

S^tuincy  ttywhm   foi  iutrust  mes.         The    Bubcommltt*^ijvdrtm^«    three     ^^^^  ^,  ^.^  ^^  conclusion  mat  m.  De- 
d^.    Theri's  no  poUUcal  mll«i«e  In  It  any      major  recommend^tlaMfor  J^""  °L«^'     partm.nt  of  JusUce  should  continue  to  op- 
'     ..  "^  consent  decree  prooedUTM,     First,  the  Sub-  j^^^^  interventton  In  consent  decree 

A  similar  complaint  was  recenUy  voiced  committee  rec«imi«oded  mat  noUo.  be  p,„„,auigs  m  government  dvu  anUtrust 
in  a  wSsAfn^  Post  editorial.     On  March      "'tS  "  ""  ?"h"°JI' ^rt  ^'^iMnf  LSSS     «-«■ 

«  me  Fo^  found  that  antitrust  policy  had  P°^„^°f  "i'T^J^''  *  J,'^'!^,?f '^  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  m  permit 
"  tVuen    into   an    innocuous    state    of      estabilsJied:  second,  mat  private  parties  at-     jon^l  intervention  by  affe«!ted  OUrd  parties 

desuetude.'-  and  mat  JusUoe  Department's  "x:^  ■>!  ""J^™,.°<  f  Hl^.^"^",^,  In  the  remedy  suige  of  me  Government's 
TOUcyMl  mergers  "...  is  notewormy  for  g»»en  an  opportunity  to  Intervene  tothe  ^titnist  ca«^  would  have  me  effect  of  de- 
«^  Sacuoo^^'  Government's   case   m   mey   could    pi«ent     rtroylng   the   Government's   consent    decree 

us  uuMJum.  ,„„„^.      melr   obJecUons    to   me   court:    end,   third.      „fomm     Nor  do  I  believe  that  mird  parties 

Here  1.  a  P*'**"' ■>«  L'^'S^d  'a^^«  "»»  the  Department  of  JusUce  should  sub-  J^mte.«<^  in  bSl^di^  a  record  for  pri- 
anUtrust  U  aet  upon  by  friend  and  foe  ^^  ^  .xpianatory  atatement  with  the  con-  ^rt't^b^amage  actlonTwould  be  able  to 
alike.  .  ^  ,  aent  decree.    This  sutement  would  serve  me      i„„uaa,   the  court   to  prevent  entry  of  a 

The  beat  way  for  me  Department  of  jus-  ,ame  function  as  does  the  court  opinion  mat  J^,^  that  omerwlse  was  acceptable  to  the 
Uc«  to  overoome  mess  enforcement  com-  now  aocompanles  a  llUgated  decree.  The  oovemment  and  to  me  defendants.  I  rec- 
pumts.  o<  course,  is  for  me  AnOtrust  Dlvl-  .tatement  would  set  form  me  facts  Invol-  ognlzo  that  reasonable  men  differ  on  theM 
slon  to  make  an  effort  to  InaUtute  a  greater  ^^  y,e  defendant's  poalUon.  me  meaning  of  Matters-  It  Mems  that  me  Supreme  Court 
number  of  caaes.  After  all.  a  total  of  only  t^e  provisions  used  In  the  decree,  and  me  ^^^  j  ^^  „„,  ^ew.  and  Mr.  Turner  takes 
five  antitrust  cases  has  been  filed  this  year.  i,asls  for  me  Department's  aooeptance  of  me  the  other.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  Inter- 
I  recognise  mat  me  "numbers  game"  with      parUcular  compromise.  venUon  would  Increase  to  aoooe  extent  me 

antitrust  statlsUcs  may  be  misused  to  build  xhe  AnUtrust  Suljcommlttee's  report  was     burden  on  me  Government  In  reaching  nego- 

a  distorted  record.     Still,  there  are  consld-      published  on  January  30,  1859.  but  no  acUon      tiated  settlements. 

erable  prtqihylaUc  beneflu  to  be  derived  in  ^aa  taken  unUl  June  29.  1961.  when  Attor-  jt  would  be  helpful  to  keep  In  mind  what 
industry  from  me  consUnt  pressure  of  anU-  ney  General  Kennedy  promulgated  Order  No.  the  recommendation,  of  me  AnUtrust  Sub- 
trust  llUgatlon.  That  U,  aU  business  will  a4»-«l,  eetabllahlng  a  new  con»nt  decree  committee  were  designed  to  achieve  For 
benefit  from  me  reallaaUoo  that  aa  a  matter  policy.  Order  No.  34»-«l  Incorporated  me  ^^^  ming.  from  70  to  7S  percent  of  all  dvU 
of  normal  rouUne  mere  will  be  a  constant  orn  of  me  Subcommittee's  recommends-  cases  are  terminated  by  consent  decrees.  In 
sequence  of  cases  mat  fall  within  already  uons.  but  did  not  Implement  the  recommen-  this  connecUon,  me  AnUtrust  Subcommittee 
well  defined  areas  of  me  law.     We  need  more      datlona  ss  to  Intervention,  or  ss  to  me  sc-     jo^nd : 

anUtrust  cases  In  the  so-called  "hard-core"      companylng  explanatory  statement.  "While  It  la  difficult  to  eatabllab  numerical 

areas.     There  U  no  need  to  wait  for  land-  Although  I  would  have  Uked  to  have  seen     rsstrlctlons    on   the    proportion    of    consent 

mark  cases  that  wlU  define  new  legal  bound-  ^ach  of  me  Subcommittee's  recommends-  setUemenU  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
arle..  We  .hould  take  the  Antitrust  Dlvl-  tlons  adopted.  I  agreed  to  vralt  and  examine  tlce  should  accept  in  its  antitrust  enforce- 
slon  attorneys  away  from  me  conference  the  resulU  of  our  experience  from  opera-  ment  program,  the  commerce  conMOerg  that 
table,  and  put  mem  back  In  me  court  room.      ^,^„,  under  me  revised  poUcy.  currentl;   there  are   loo  mon»   conjcnl   Oe- 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Supreme  Court  .^e  Supreme  Court  In  me  EI  Poso  case  erect  in  relation  (o  iitiiroled  5;'Tfi!'.".„M 
has  taken  great  strides  to  clarify  the  reach  icascade  Natural  Cos  Corp.  t.  El  Paso  Natur-  order  that  the  deterrent  effect  j"  "■«""" 
of  me  Celler-Kefauver  Act  In  most  sreas.  „,  q^,,  £,„  „  „,  and  related  esses.  Feb.  31.  trust  laws  msy  be  reallied  "°J~'™  " 
Now  what  is  needed  la  more  Intensive  culU-  ,gj,.  ,j^  emphaslaod  me  value  of  me  AnU-  Judicial  precedents  assured,  a  P*""  PjT.. 
vatlon   of    this    vmyard.     There   should   be      j^.^^,  subcommittee's  recommendaUons  porUon  of  imgated  Judgments  u  requireo. 

more   cases   challenging   corporate    mergers.  course  ha.  been  twice      (emphasis  supplledl  r„„nd 

The  Umted  State,  merger  movement  relent-      t„^^'/j ''^^'^St^T' ^Me  from  me  One  re««.n   lor  this  conduMon  is  found 

lessly  proceeds,  even  In  me  face  of  the  Gov-      '°„;^"£,?^*  ^t    had^bien  flerieT  UU-      In  ">«  following  rtjitement: 
ernmenf.    victories.     There   ne«ls   to  be  a      J^?^^!^  i^.7/',t'',fnoVt^e  t™iM^  con-  For  the  most  part,  present  consent  d«r« 

constsnt  recognlUon  mat  mergers  tJiat  vio-  ^^„J^T^'J}^^}F-n  -^e  ^MemSt  mat  procedures  uUllsed  in  me  Department  of 
late  me  guldS  Une.  mat  have  been  estab-  "" „"^?S,?t.w  rtSS^elStl  by  me  Sepi?  Justice  ellmlnat.  any  Independent  Judlds^ 
llshed  by  me  Supreme  Court  can  reasonably  ""  "'"i^*"  !,'S^irpSo\^  ho^ew  determination  of  legal  or  factual  IseuM  thst 
beexpe/tedtobechalleng^llnaslgnlfle^t  ^«  ^"f  ^  £  ^^^"^  ^  ^'^J:  ax.  mvolved  In  me  partlcuUr  anUtrust 
number  Of  Uistanoes.    such  contlnumuprM-      ^^^^.t  ,„  utiiiied  In  negoUaUng  con-      proawding 

sure  also  would  have  me  effect  of  mlnlmulng      ""~T°  "  '  ,  .  •  •  • 

the  Washlajton  Poif  editorial  crtUclam  and     "•"  oecreea.  „„™.,  „~,uce    me        "It  U  apparent  that  what  has  happened 

eliminate  comment  on  me  Department's  faU-         In  keying  «">     »  »°rmal  P™<="^t°;  »    m^^^nt  con«^nt  decree  program 

ure   to   act  on  ConUnenUl   OU   Company's      Department  of  JusUce.  when  me  ptopOMa     under  tne  curreu 


A 1852 


u  thJkt  the  JudldBl  function  hM  been  Buper- 
Mded  by  »n  »dinlniTO»tlve  procedure  In 
wblon  there  mn  no  rulee  to  •afeguirt  the 
public  Interest  and  the  Intereete  of  ?»""• 
not  inToUed  In  the  Oo»emmeiit»  ceee.  The 
ooneent  decree  prKOoe  hM  eetibHihed  an 
orbit  in  the  twlUfht  sooe  between  eatao- 
Uahed  rulea  at  adinlnUtraHTe  law  and  Judicial 
procedures."  _^„  _,,  . 

t  believe  theee  obeenraUona  are  etlll  valid 
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U  nonetheleee  disconcerting  to  bear  of  an 
American  Vice  Preeldent  being  the  Intended 
victim  of  Jeeia.  paint  and  rocka. 

A  particularly  taateleee  outburit  took  place 
in  Parle  where  Humphrey  waa  greeted  by  a 
mob  of  4000  whoee  rloUng  caused  Injury  to 
4d  policemen  and  a  number  of  civilians. 
lAter.  a  group  of  young  Parisians  burned  an 
American  flag — while  Humphrey  was  attend- 
ing a  ceremooy  held   to  commemorate  the 


Tniedj 


The^inge  made  In  IMl  for  notice  and  a  60th  anniversary  of  the  date  that  Amwlca 
iSltlhTp^^  '^  sumclent  some  way  came  to  the  aid  of  Prance  In  World  War  I. 
moat  be  found  to  aaeure  greater  parUdpaUon 
by  the  courts  In  the  terms  o<  negotiated  con- 
sent settlemenu.  Intervention  by  affected 
third  parties  to  one  way  this  way  be  scoom- 
pllshed.  In  his  letter.  Mr.  Turner  Indicated 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  while  it  op- 
pose* formal  mtervenUon.  has  no  objection  to 
rhr\™i.«ranc«  of   third  parties  as  amicus 


the  appearance  of   third  parties 
curiae.     Bis  letter  states: 

■In  addition.  whUe  we  have  regularly  op- 
posed efforts  by  private  parues  to  intervene 
formally  In  proceedings  on  propooed  decrees, 
we  have  regularly  acquiesced  when  private 
p^rtise  have  endeavored  to  file  statemenU  or 
briefs  with  the  district  court  or  have  re-. 
auMtsd  the  opportunity  for  oral  argument 
to  the  oourt.  both  of  which  have  become 
more  and  more  common." 

This  may  be  a  reasonable  compromise.  A» 
a  minimum.  I  believe  the  Department  of 
JusOce  consent  decree  procedures  should  be 
revlacd  to  give  slBrmatlve  effect  to  this  state- 
ment. The  Department  of  JusUc*  should 
acUvely  support  efforts  of  third  parties  to 
file  statements  and  briefs  with  the  oourt,  or 
to  prasent  oral  arguments  to  the  court. 

There  now  seems  to  be  general  acceptance 
of  the  third  recommendstlon  made  by  the 
AnUtruat  Subcocnmlttee  In  lu  report.  That 
la.  the  recommendation  that  an  explanatory 
atatement  should  sccompany  entry  c<  the 
consent  decree.    Mr  Turner's  letter  states: 

■1  believe  that  the  proposal  to  provide  a 
more  dstalled  statement  merlU  serious  con- 
^deratlon  on  our  part.  It  may  well  be  we 
coold  and  ahould  supply  more  InformaUon 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  partic- 
ularly la  explaining  the  purpoeee  of  the 
deem  and  the  expected  Impact  of  the  relief 
obtained." 

It  would  be  beneSclal,  I  bsUeve.  for  the 
1901  consent  decree  poUcy  statement  to  be 
revised  to  require  speclfleally  that  such  a 
statement  be  prepared. 


Afiril  iaPub 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
Df  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

controveray  that  ha«  erupted  over  the 
sparked    by 


What  ft  contrut  to  tbe  receptloo  received 
by  anotber  Vice  Prteldent  erf  tbm  United 
State* — Rlcbard  Klxon — ^who  vlslt«d  Poland 
In  IBSei  In  that  earlier  Instance,  the  cltl- 
cene  of  a  nation  under  eommunlBt  domlna- 
Uon  dlBplayed— not  hostility  or  anlmoalty— 
but  an  overwhelming  friendship  for  the 
United  SUtee. 

Paradoxlcatly.  It  U  In  the  democracies  of 
Western  Surope— ratber  than  the  Captive 
Nations  ot  Eastern  Burope — that  visiting 
American  officials  are  most  apt  to  be  greeted 
with  shouts  and  Bigns  of  "Yankee  go  home": 
In  itself  a  sad  oommentary  om  Uie  longevity 
of  human  gratitude  for  past  favors  both 
miutary  and  eeooomlc. 

"Tankee  go  boau"T  Tbousaods  cannot — 
for  thsy.  the  faUen  heroes  of  two  World 
War*,  must  forever  rest  beneath  Europe's 
grateful  Botl. 

Editorial  SvpfMrt  for  Fircams 
LefisUtioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Mvw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  April  17,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  support 
coatlnuea  to  grow  for  new  Federal  legU- 
latlon  to  control  the  purchase  and  use  of 
flreamiB.  On  February  15.  19fl7.  I  In- 
troduced a  bUl,  HJl.  54«3.  to  amend  the 
Federal  Plreanna  Act  and  the  National 
FlreanoA  Act  to  increase  control  over  the 
distribution  and  nulling  of  firearms. 
The  proposal  Is  a  moderate  and  sensible 
one.  offering  a  degree  of  protection  to  the 
public,  and  not  posing  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  sportsmen. 

The  followlnii  statement  of  editorial 
opinion  by  WCBS-TV  In  New  York  wa« 
broadcast  on  March  30  and  31.  1967: 

In  Our  opinion,  the  need  for  such  control 
la  clear  and  conxptillng.  Tragic  and  some- 
times fatal  incidents  involving  firearms  occur 
often.  The  fatal  shootings  of  two  strtrilers 
la  Bryant  Park  last  December  Is  but  one 
example. 

Now  obviously  we  are  not  goln«  to  wipe 
out  hooiiclde  and  manslaughter  by  passing 
s  law  regulating  the  purchase  of  Oreamu. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  situation 
cannot  be  improved.  We  can  design  a  law 
to  make  It  more  dliBcult  for  criminals  and 


anti-US.    demonstratlcais 

Vice  President  HuMPHarr'a  trip  to  Eu 

rope    received   subsUnttal   attention   In    mcompetenti    to    obtain    deadly    weapons. 

our  press      One  of   the  most  objective     And  we  can  do  so  without  seriously  inter- 

and  thoughtful  commentaries  appear  In     '*rlng  with  the  pleseures  of  hunters,  target 

"^^  ^^n!„*lff  ?^"r^S^  "^^  ^m^""^:^'!     *'1^""en'^5y'^tie~MS:7y  General  of  New 

can.  pubUished  In  Chicago,  ni..  which  I     ^^^^    Arthur  aiiu.  told  us  he  ha* 
believe  merits  thoughtful  consideration 


ArmxL  Dt  PsBZS 
Vice  Preaident  Hubert  Humphrey's  Just- 
complet*  trip  to  several  European  capitals 
was  marked  by  a  serlee  of  riots  and  anti- 
American  demonstration*-  Although  these 
disorders  were  mainly  the  work  of  com- 
munist sympathisers  who  reportedly  received 
their  orden  from  either  Moacow  or  FeUng,  It 


Jersey.  Arthur  Sills,  told  us  he  had  found 
that  7  percent  of  all  person*  applying  for  per- 
mits under  the  New  Jersey  law  had  criminal 
urest  rec«ds.  He  further  told  ua  that  the 
New  Jersey  gun  law  apparently  did  not  deter 
legitimate  sportsmen  from  from  enjoying  the 
1964  hunting  season.  The  sals  of  hunting 
Ucensea  and  the  bag  of  deer  In  Iftflfl  sur- 
pessed  the  record  In  IMS,  when  the  gun  law 
was  not  in  effect." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RTAM 

or  HKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8KNTATIVE3 
Monday.  AprU  17.  1997 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  congres- 
sional hearings  concerning  the  Apollo 
tragedy  have  revealed  that  the  accident 
which  took  the  lives  of  three  courageous 
Americans  was  far  from  unavoidable. 
NASA  did  not  do  everything  possible  to 
protect  the  astronauts.  An  article  by 
by  Harry  Schwartz,  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  New  York  Times,  which  appeared 
In  today's  New  York  Times  raises  some 
fundamental  questions  regarding  NASA 
and  the  space  effort.  It  looks  Into  some 
of  the  possible  reasons  for  the  negligence 
of  NASA  and  North  American  Aviation. 
Mr.  Schwartz  further  states: 

Any  adequate  Inveetlg&tlon  must  go  be- 
yond the  disaster  that  took  the  Uvea  of  the 
three  aatronauta.  It  must  penetrate  the  pol- 
itics and  economics  of  the  Nation's  vast  In- 
dustry oocnplcz. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  read  this  pene- 
trating article,  which  follows: 

Unanswesko  QtrisnoHS  otr  tk*  Atollo 

TaAGCDT 

(By  Harry  BchwartB) 
The  more  that  is  revealed  atxnit  last  Jaou- 
arys  ApoUo  tragedy,  the  more  curlo\ia  It  be- 
comes. As  last  week's  congressional  bear- 
ings indicated,  the  rooU  of  thU  catasrophe 
spread  wider  than  the  technical  factors  that 
received  the  InlUal  emphasis. 

Any  adequate  LnverOgatlon  must  go  be- 
yond the  disaater  that  took  the  Uves  of  the 
three  aatronauta.  It  must  penetrate  the 
politics  and  economics  ot  the  nation's  vast 
space- Industrial  oomplM.  In  the  process  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Its  management.  Ita  policies  and  lu 
contractors  should  get  more  orlUcal  Congres- 
sional scrutiny  than  they  have  received  to 
date. 

aLDCOCD    BT    SUCCCBS 

To  begin  with,  though,  there  la  the  dis- 
aster Itself.  There  has  not  ye«  been  a  full 
answer  to  Justify  permitting  the  satronauts 
to  enter  their  death  trap.  The  nearest  thing 
to  an  explanaUon  so  far  U  the  highly  un- 
satisfactory claim  that  both  NASA  and  the 
Apollo  capsule  builder.  North  American  Avi- 
ation, were  anesthetized  by  aucceas,  so  that 
It  never  occurred  to  them  that  an  accident 
could  occur  oo  the  ground.  Nothing  of  the 
sort,  after  all.  hod  happened  during  either 
the  Gemini  or  Mercury  programs. 

But  such  carelesaneas  and  unooncern  seem 
incredible.  The  haicards  must  have  t>era  ap- 
parent to  those  involved  In  the  project.  The 
Apollo  capsule  being  tasted  last  January  bad 
a  pressurized  oxygen  atmosphere  that  any 
spark  could  turn  Into  an  inferno.  It  also 
had  much  combustible  material  to  serve  ss 
fuel.  But  it  had  no  instant  escape  hatch  or 
flr*  fighting  equipment.  How  oouid  any 
technician  have  examined  thla  sltuaUon  and 
fall  to  realize  the  deadly  game  it  represented 
here  oo  earth? 

TMs  ranxips  aaroar 
Ono«  these  answers  are  in  band,  a  closer 
study  must  be  made  of  Qbe  so-called  Phll- 
Ups  report,  which  revealed  NASA  dlssatls- 
fscUon  with  North  American's  performaoce. 
It  now  turns  out  that  In  December  1906. 
NASA's  Apollo  program  dlreotor,  MaJ.  Oen- 


Saniuel  C.  Phillips  sent  a  highly  critical 
memorandum  to  North  American's  president, 
and  about  that  time  considered  Uklng  part 
or  the  Apollo  contract  away  from  that  com- 

'^'oeneral  Phillips  said  last  week  that  by 
Aoril  1966.  North  American  had  made  "suffl- 
cient  progress  •  so  that,  In  effect,  all  was  for- 
riven  But  the  NASA  review  board  that 
nrobed  the  Apollo  Are  found  "many  deficien- 
cies In  design  and  engineering,  manufactur- 
ing and  quaUty  control." 

Evldentlv  General  PhlUips  relaxed  hU  vlgll- 
»nce  too  soon.  Now  the  case  for  publishing 
his  "report"  Is  strong,  as  Is  the  case  for  find- 
ing out  why  NASA  kept  North  American's 
deflciencles  secret.  Perhaps  the  naUon  needs 
an  independent  technical  audiung  agency 
thnt  would  regularly  pubUah  findings  on  the 
competence  or  Incompetence  of  major  Gov- 
ernment technical  contractors. 

If  s  year  and  a  half  ago.  General  PhllUps 
n-as  wondering  whether  North  American  was 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  Apollo  contract, 
should  the  company  have  gotten  that  con- 
tact In  the  first  place?  Congressional  In- 
vestigators might  throw  some  useful  light  on 
that  quesUon. 

It  Is  worth  exploring  the  granting  of  the 
contract  for  another  reason.  Por  there  Is  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  the  shadow  of  Bobby 
Baker,  the  former  eecretary  to  the  Senate"! 
DemocraU.  darkened  the  history  of  North 
American's    relations   with   NASA. 

Ehirlng  the  period  when  NASA  was  ponder- 
ing the  choice  of  contractors  for  the  Apollo 
Project.  North  American  wss  holding  talks 
that  ended  in  the  3crv-U  Oorporailon  acquir- 
ing the  highly  profitable  contract  for  vend- 
ing machmes  In  North  American's  plants. 

Serv-U,  of  course,  was  the  company  owned 
by  Mr.  Baker  and  Pred  R.  Black,  Jr.,  North 
American'!  highly  paid  Washington  lobbyist. 
They  were  able  to  start  Serv-U  as  the  result 
of  a  loan  from  a  bank  that  had  a  close 
financial  relationship  with  Mr.  Baker's  good 
(rlend.  the  Ute  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  then 
chairman  ot  the  Senate  Space  Committee 
and  a  great  booster  for  Oklahoma's  Industrial 
development.  And  at  the  head  of  NASA  was- 
and-la  James  E.  Webb,  who  also  was  a  close 
bualnsM  associate  of  Senator  Kerr's  before 
he  took  his  prasent  pott. 

CHosca  or  rtAWT  sm 
Against  thla  background  It  may  not  be 
turprlBlng  that  after  North  American  got  the 
huge  Apollo  contract  from  NASA  It  picked 
7\ilsa.  Okla..  as  the  site  for  a  new  plant  and 
did  much  of  its  banking  with  a  bank  In 
which  Senator  Kerr  and  Mr.  Black  had  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  stock. 

Every  defense  contractor  has  friends  in 
high  places  and  there  has  been  no  lugges- 
tlon  that  these  particular  relationships  iD- 
fluenced  the  choice  of  North  American.  But 
a  full  inveetlgatfon  of  the  Apollo  project  from 
contract  award  to  the  present  seems  called 
for  In  order  to  Insure  that  so  avoidable  an 
accident  does  not  happen  again. 


countries,  discusses  the  international 
aspects  of  the  Rhodeslan  situation.  He 
states:  that  "on  grounds  of  respect  for 
legality  as  well  as  on  the  i)erfectly  re- 
spectable grounds  of  Western  Interests," 
the  U.N.  sanctions  should  be  supported, 
and  concludes : 

The  aim  should  be  to  uy  to  make  sancUons 
work  more  effecUvely  and  more  quickly,  n 
they  faU  the  only  hope  of  a  non-violent 
settlement  ol  the  RhodesJan  crisis  will  have 
been  lost. 


The  Sihiatioa  ia  Rhodesia— VI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   HEW   TOKK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATIVKS 

.    Tuesday,  AprU  11, 1967 

Mr.    BINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker,    set 

forth  below  Is  the  last  In  a  series  of 
articles  written  earlier  this  year  by  Mr. 
Colin  Legum,  chief  Commonwealth  corre- 
spondent for  the  Observer,  of  London. 
In  this  article.  Mr.  Legum,  who  visited 
not  only  Rhodesia,  but  other  African 


The  article  follows: 

A  WcarmN  Vutw  RiOM  ArtucA— VI 
There  is  growing  concern  in  Africa  (and 
in  Britain)  about  American  attitudes  over 
Rhodesia.  The  complaints  are  not  primarUy 
dU-ected  against  U.S.  Government  poUcles. 
These  are  generally  regarded  as  bel^g  reason- 
ably adequate.  The  anitletles  are  about  views 
expressed  by  leading  Americans  on  the 
Rhodeslan  crisis. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, deeply  Involved  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
should  wish  to  keep  out  of  fresh  commlt- 
mentB,  especially  In  Africa.  Also.  U  ta  under- 
stood that  there  la  a  strong  'white  backlaah 
sgiklnst  black  Afrtca  which  Is  boundto 
strengthen  the  poelUon  of  the  three  powerful 
white  supremacy  lobbies  In  Washington— 
the  BhodeeJon  lobby,  the  Portuguese  lobby 
and  the  South  African  lobby.  What  la  not 
accepted  nor  tinderstood,  however.  Is  the 
role  of  highly  respected  American  leaders 
like  Mr.  Dean  Acheeon,  a  former  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  Rhodeslan  controversy. 

His  suong  inteUoctual  oppoelOon  to  the 
Xnt  policy  of  mandatory  sancUons  Is  repre- 
sented as  stemming  from  an  immense  and 
lifelong  reepect  for  the  law.  But  where 
does  the  balance  of  agreement  lie  In  assess- 
ing the  legal  Issues  Involved  In  Rhodesia? 

Clearly  there  Is  a  lot  of  scope  for  argument 
sbout  the  poUtical  wisdom  of  mandatory 
sanctions  being  invoked  by  the  UN  against 
Rhodesia,  and  about  the  Johnson  Admln- 
IstraUon's  decision  to  ewJorse  it.  But  there 
can  be  no  serious  argument  about  the  legal- 
ity of  the  UN  In  Invoking  Chapter  Vn  of  Its 
Charter.  On  this  point  the  corpus  tM  inter- 
national lawyers  In  Exirope  sre  largely  In 
agreement.  And  so,  too,  presumably,  are 
the  state  Department's  lawyers. 

However,  the  most  vital  legal  quesUon 
turns  on  the  status  of  the  Smith  regime  in 
Rbodeala  Itself.  The  British  Government — 
which  holds  international  responalblUty  for 
Rhodesia  as  one  of  Its  few  remaining  col- 
onies (albeit  a  largely  self-governing 
colony)— holds  that  the  Smith  regime  li  U- 
legaL 

Even  the  present  High  Court  of  Rhodesia. 
In  a  Judgment  handed  down  by  two  Judges 
In  SepUmber  X966.  held  that  the  Smith 
regime  'is  not  the  l*w'ta  government"  of 
the  country,  although  It  went  on  to  say  that 
It  is  "the  «ily  effective  Government  of  the 
country".  On  the  question  of  legality,  how- 
ever, the  BhodeslSLn  Judges  were  categorically 
firm. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  the  law  Is  concerned. 
the  position  Is  clear.  The  Smith  regime  has 
put  Itself  beyond  the  law  in  the  eyes  of  ita 
own  courts,  of  the  British  Government  and 
of  the  International  community  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Security  Council. 

Considerable  doubU  are  therefore  cast  on 
Mr.  Acheeon's  submlsalon  that  his  opposition 
to  sanctions  stems  from  a  desire  to  uphold 
the  law. 

If  the  law  in  Rhodesia  la  to  be  upheld  It 
calls  for  enforcement  action  either  by 
Britain  or  by  the  UN.  Such  enforcement 
can  only  be  military  sanctions  or  economic 
sanctions.  Since  Britain  is  unwlUlng  to  con- 
template the  use  of  troops,  the  only  alterna- 
tive Is  econc»nlc  sanctions. 

At  first  the  British  Government  was 
strongly   opposed   to   mandatory  aanctlona 


But  after  almost  a  year  of  voluntary  sanc- 
tions It  had  become  ctear  that  too  many  or 
Rhodesia's  trading  partnen  were  tmwilUng 
to  cooperate  In  making  a  pxirely  voluntary 
effort  successful.  ParUal  responalblUty  for 
the  taUure  of  voluntary  measures  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  UB.  since,  according 
to  iu  latest  trade  returns,  there  was  a  toUJ 
of  •6,300.000  U.S.  eiTWri.6  to  Rhodesia  and 
•7,600,000  imports.  Tobacco— Rhodesia's 
crucial  croi>— ahowed  an  Increase  in  Imporu 
from  »766,000  in  1965  to  •850.000  in  196fl. 

It  was  failure  of  the  Western  nations  to 
cooperate  in  making  volxuitary  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia's  Ulegal  regime  work  that 
created  the  need  for  more  stringent  enforce* 
ment  action. 

There  Is  a  further  worrying  aspect  of  this 
affair:  the  move  by  a  vociferous  minority 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  get  an  In- 
quiry started  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  against  the  enforcement  by  the 
UJ3.  of  the  UN  decision  on  sanctions  la  In- 
terpreted by  the  Smith  regime  as  a  hopeful 
sign  for  them. 

The  Rhodeslan  rebels  have  survived  so 
long  in  large  measure  because  they  have 
been  able  to  buttress  their  morale  by  treat- 
ing every  itraw  In  the  wind  as  if  it  were  a 
change  of  wind  blowing  in  their  favour. 
They  are  skllftil  propagandists.  They  know 
how  to  get  the  maximum  of  morale-building 
support  out  of  moves' such  as  those  now 
being  made  by  ■  Senator  Eastland.  These 
moves  are  counter-productive  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  aanctlons.  And  If  sanc- 
tions fail,  Britain  and  Its  allies  will  be  driven 
either  to  use  military  force  or  to  abandon 
the  Rhodeslan  rebels  to  a  hostile  African 
political  environment.  Bther  course  Is  less 
likely  than  present  tactics  to  suit  the  gen- 
eral intereeu  of  either  world  peace  or  the 
specific  interests  of  the  Western  community. 
Obviously  no  free  society,  such  as  Amer- 
ica's, can  put  a  snaffle  on  Its  minority.  But 
responsible  Americans,  like  Dean  Acheson. 
with  a  sophisticated  understanding  of  m- 
tMiuitlonal  forces,  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  throw  their  authority  behind  those 
who  are  trying  to  prevent  a  deterioration  of 
relations  between  whites  and  blacks  In  a 
eeosiUve  part  of  the  African  continent,  in- 
stead of  contributing  to  the  opposite  result 
■nie  activities  at  the  Smith  r^lme  are 
harmful  not  only  to  race  relations  within 
Rhodesia,  but  between  Rhodesia  and  its 
black  neighbours.  Because  of  the  close  eco- 
nomic Involvement  between  Rhodesia  and 
Zambia,  the  Smith  rebellion  has  had  a  dls- 
astroxis  effect  on  the  policies  of  President 
Kenneth  Kaunda's  Government.  It  Is  widely 
recognised  as  being  outstanding  among 
Africa  governments  in  Its  pursuit  of  the 
Ideala  of  a  non-racial  society  and  in  IU 
treatment  of  the  massive  British  and  Amert- 
cah  capital  Investment  In  the  2amblan 
Copper  belt. 

President  Kaunda  has  many  friends  in 
Africa  who  view  with  deep  concern  the  dU- 
flculUee  Into  which  his  country  has  been 
placed  by  the  Rhodeslan  rebellion, 

American— and  Western— policy  Is  bound 
to  take  Into  consideration  the  effects  of 
any  policy  in  Africa  which  seeks  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  white  supremscy 
in  the  African  continent.  It  la  Just  not  pos- 
sible to  be  friendly  to  the  Rhodeslan  rebeU 
and  to  hope,  si  the  same  time,  that  the 
West  win  be  able  to  nuUntaln  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  Africa. 

Therefore  on  grounds  of  respect  for  le- 
gality as  we'll  as  on  the  perfectly  reepectable 
grounds  of  Western  interests,  one  might  ex- 
pect to  find  America's  wiser  poUUclans  lead- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  In 
which  Mr  Dean  Achwon  and  his  supporters 
are  trying  to  steer  Western  policy.  The  aim 
ahould  be  to  try  to  make  sanctions  work 
more  effecUvely  and  more  quickly,  if  they 
fall  the  only  hope  of  a  non-violent  setue- 
tnent  of  the  RhodeaUn  crisis  wlU  have  been 
lost.     OPNS-Copyrlght 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAX,iroftNU 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OT  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday .  AprU  11. 1997 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
at  a  banking  and  currency  meetUiff 
briefing  scesion,  I  addressed  two  que«- 
Uoiu  to  repreaentativea  of  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Housing  and  Urban  DCTeloi>- 
ment.  The  questions  related  to  present 
PHA  policies  and  procedures.  To  thoae 
Interested  In  knowing  the  present  HDD 


proc«>i»lng  sUadardB  uid  •tand&rds  ror  delin- 
qucQcy  uid  foreclocure. 

Most  Important  of  aUX,  It  ahould  be  not«d 
ttifct  during  recent  yean,  more  than  40 Tb 
of  ail  new  home*  wlUns  for  leas  thAn  115,000 
h*»e  been  Ananced  wltb  FHA-lnaured  loans, 
inside  roetropolit*n  area*  the  proportloa  U 
ever  higher.  And  the  PHA  has  continued 
to  serre  special  classes  o(  need  Ui  its  urban 
renewal,  relocation,  elderly,  cooperaUve.  mUl- 
tary,  and  other  special  purpose  bousing  pro- 
grams. Finally,  FHA  aid  continues  to  add 
an  important  fund  mobility  factor  to  the 
entire  mortgage  market,  and  creates  an  ele- 
ment oC  negotiability  that  U  absent  Id  con- 
ventional loans. 

Representauve  Hamna.  SecreUry  Powler 
recently  suggested  that  the  Oongreea  aban- 
don  the   intereat  cetUngs  on  FHA  and   VA 


_  Reports  now  anilable  oo  studies  oX  dls- 

vlews  on   the  particular  aspects  of  the     count  and  fee  point  achedxiles  Indicate  that 


PHA  policy  question  I  commend  the  fol 

loving  to  their  attention: 

HUD  Awswias  QuxsnoNS  bt  Mzmnu  ofthb 

HouBK  Bamkinc  *mo  Cu*«n«CT  OoMMrtna, 

Makck  14,  1M7 

RspreeentaUve  Hanma.  In  the  Ute  40s 
home  Ananclng  was  80%  PHA/VA  and  20% 
coaventlonal.  In  the  SCs  the  mix  Is  re- 
versed— 20%  FHA/VA  and  80%  conventional. 


the  beneficial  resulU  sought  by  a  controlled 
IntftFMi  celling  are  largely  thwarted  and  to 
aome  extent  distorted  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  bomebuyer  by  the  local  factors  of  dls- 
oounts  and  fee  points. 

What  Is  your  reaction  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treiisury? 

Answer.  The  FHA  statutory  Interest  celling 
on  home  ntortgsgee  serves  as  a  governmental 
protecUon  to  the  homcbuyer  against  exor- 


A  ehange  In  the  mU  of  the  40"b  was  desirable:  ^xxasA  Interest  tales.  It  provides  uniformity 
the  dramaUe  reversal  It  seems  to  us  may  be  ,„  ^^^  interast  rales  for  aU  PHA  Insured  home 
questioned. 


Among  the  reasons  for  this  change  Is  the 
emphasis  by  the  government  on  standards 
of  construction  and  the  length  of  time  for 
application  processing.  Since  the  situation 
today  Is  so  changed  from  30  years  ago — with 
local  codes  and  more  sophisticated  buyers — 
how  would  you  react  to  a  suggestion  that 
PHA  shift  to  relying  on  the  local  Ananclal 
iQStltuttonB  for  application  for  guarantees 
uid  standards  control,  and  rely  more  on 
lbs  allowanc*  of  participation  to  exert  na- 
tional offlce  influence?  Setting  standards  of 
foreclosure  and  delinquency,  as  well  as 
standards  of  code  compliance  which  must  be 
m«(  to  qualify  for  participation  in  the  PHA/ 
VA  guarantee,  are  already  local  matters. 
This  change  would  increase  efficiency  and 
decrease  required  personnel. 

Answer.  It  Is  true  there  has  been  a  change 
In  reeent  yaan  In  the  ratio  between  PHA/VA 
home  mortgages  and  those  financed  conven- 
tionally. According  to  national  estimates. 
bowerer.  thU  raUo  reached  lu  highest  point 
In  1S66.  when  41  %  of  the  new  construcUon 
was  Onanoed  with  an  PHA  or  VA  mortgage. 
The  ratio  wvs  92%  in  IMQ,  and  the  current 
ratio  is  about  17%. 

The  principal  rcssoD  for  the  shift  from 
PHA.^VA  mortgages  to  cbnvenUonal  lending 
Is  tbs  greatly  Increased  liberality  of  the 
tsnns  (lofw  downpayments,  I<»ig  amortlxa- 
tfaTQ  periods )  under  which  oooventlonal 
loans  are  being  made.  There  Ls  less  incenUve 
to  use  PHA  financing  when  liberal  mortgage 
terms  are  available  conventionally. 

In  past  yeoj's,  the  PHA  processing  time  for 
home  mortgagee  may  have  been  an  influ- 
encing factor.  Today,  It  U  not  affecting  the 
use  of  PHA  flnonclng  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  PHA  proceAsea  applicatlcMU 
for  home  mortgage  insurance. 

We  do  not  Interpret  the  decrease  in  the 
use  of  PHA  finauiclng  as  an  Indication  that  It 
Is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  FHA  to  serve  as 
the  pioneer  in  setting  and  developing  stand- 
ards lor  home  mortgage  financing.  The  fact 
that  private  lenders  are  making  loans  on  a 
conventional  basis,  similar  In  terms  to  those 
PHA  provides,  U  proof  that  the  PHA  is  ac- 
complishing Its  mission  of  establishing  the 
soundness  of  the  more  liberal  mortgage 
terms.  The  PHA  needs  to  stay  in  the  home 
financing  market  to  serve  as  a  yardstick  and 
standard  against  which  conventlomU  lending 
can  be  Judged.  Ws  do  not  believe  this  PHA 
mission  can  be  accomplished  by  delegating  to 
local  lenders  the  responsibility  for  setting 


in  the  tnterest  rales  for  aU  PHA  Insured 
loans. 

It  la  true  that  fee  points  and  other  dia- 
couDta  are  collected  by  lenders  In  connection 
with  PHA  transactions  to  oom.penaate  foe  the 
variations  among  localities  In  money  market 
conditions.  However,  any  discounts  ool- 
lectod  are  obtained  from  parties  other  than 
the  borrower.  PHA  regulations  prohibit  the 
collection  of  dlscoxmts  from  the  homebuyer. 
The  lender  is  only  permitted  to  collect  from 
the  borrower  an  Initial  service  charge  of  $20 
or  one  percent  of  the  original  principal  mort- 
B»pt  amount,  whichever  is  the  greater.  In  the 
tisual  PHA  home  mortgage  transacUoD. 
This  charge  may  tw  Increased  to  150  or  3>,4 
percent  of  the  orl^aal  principal  mortgage, 
whichever  la  the  greater,  where  new  con- 
struction la  involved  and  the  lender  disburses 
loan  proceeds  and  Inspects  the  propM-ty  dur- 
ing oonsU'uctlon. 

We  do  not  beUeve  the  problems  relating  to 
disoounts  would  be  solved  by  removing  in- 
terest celling  on  PHA  Insured  mortgagee. 
Dining  the  recent  period  of  stxlngency  in  the 
mortgage  market,  disoounts  wore  also  being 
collected  oo  oonvenUonal  loans.  There 
would,  h^ywever.  be  jusUfloaUoo  tor  further 
flexibility  In  the  PHA-lnaured  multlfamlly 
mortgage  programs,  partlctilarly  those  which 
have  a  statutory  maximum  below  0  percent. 


Rocbesler  Marine  ReserroU  Praised  br 
Confre«*ai«a  Frank  Horton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  KKW  Toaa. 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  17,  1997 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out our  Nation,  on  almost  ererr  evening 
of  every  day  In  the  year,  thousands  of 
men  and  women  take  time  out  Xrora  their 
leUure  pursuit*  to  don  khaki  or  olive 
drab  and  spend  several  hours  training  In 
the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

These  reservlfts  and  National  Guards* 
men  are  aixKmg  our  most  valued  oonstlt- 
uenta,  tor  they  are  demonstrating  their    corps  business. 


loyalty  and  patriotism.  To  most  of 
them,  their  evening  and  weekend  meet- 
ings mean  time  spent  away  from  family 
and  friends. 

In  this  time  of  trial  for  our  country, 
they  have  shown  thetns^ves  to  be  In- 
tensely conscientious  of  the  work  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  country  strong. 

There  are  many  auch  Reserve  units  In 
my  congressional  district.  Recently.  Uie 
magazine  of  the  marines.  Leatherneck, 
featured  a  story  about  a  Rochester  Ma- 
rine Reserve  unit,  the  Radio  Relay  and 
Construction  Co.,  12th  Communication 
Battalion,  US.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Although  It  deals  with  a  single  unit, 
the  story  Is  a  fine  example  of  the  work 
done  in  all  such  units. 

Written  by  Gunnery  Sgt.  Tom  Bart- 
lett  and  Illustrated  by  S.  Sgt.  Fr«d  Lowe 
m,  the  story  Is  reprinted  below : 

RocHXsm  RcssaviBTs 

The  Radio  Relay  and  Construction  Co., 
13th  Communication  Bn.,  Is  the  result  of  a 
new  concept  developed  by  HQMC  to  Improve 
the  cooununl cations  system. 

Ask  anybody  in  Rochester,  N.T..  where  Uie 
Uarlne  Corps  Reserve  unit  Is  located,  and 
they'll  direct  you  there.  It's  that  kind  of 
town. 

The  people  are  frlendJr.  friendlier,  perhaps 
than  you'd  expect  people  to  be  who  live  In 
New  Torks  third  largest  dty. 

A  suggestion,  however.  X>ont  ask  for  the 
Marine  unit  by  lU  UUe.  Just  ask  for  the 
Marine  Reserve  Training  Center.  Chances 
are.  civilians  in  Rochester  dont  know  the 
title  of  their  Reserve  unit. 

The  unit's  name  baa  been  changed  so  many 
times,  people  refer  to  their  stand-by  Marines 
as  belonging  to  the  unit  which  has  had  "50 
years  of  uncertainty." 

None  of  the  Marines  In  Rochester  know  for 
certain,  but  It  is  believed  that  they  belong  to 
the  Corps'  second  oldest  Reserve  unit.  They 
concede  that  a  unit  existed  In  Brooklyn  be- 
fore Rochester  formed  in  1917. 

Capt.  Clarence  Ball  was  named  first  Com- 
manding Officer  in  May  191T.  and  with  OS 
men.  shaped  the  ad  Marine  Company.  New 
York  Navy  MUlUa.  The  unit  traveled  to 
Brooklyn  and  received  a  cram  course  of  train- 
ing before  Joining  the  Plfth  and  Sixth  Regi- 
ments in  Prance. 

Ball,  bom  In  1S76.  was  quite  a  man.  As  a 
seaman,  he  fought  In  the  Spanish  American 
War  In  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  He  returned 
to  Rochester  and  civilian  life  until  asked  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  form  a  Marine  unit. 
By  that  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  42. 
Bail  was  wounded  during  the  fighting  in 
Belleau  Wood,  and  for  bravery  In  action,  was 
awarded  the  CroU  de  Guerre  with  Oltt  Star 
from  the  French  Oovernment. 

He  retired  In  lft30,  and  died  a  year  Uter. 
He  was  burled  with  fuU  city  and  military 
honors  in  Rochester. 

Rochester  was  proud  of  lis  World  War  I 
Marines,  and  rightly  so.  The  unit  distin- 
guished itself  at  Belleau  Wood,  the  Argonne 
and  St.  Mlhiei. 

Ten  years  pasaed,  and  the  glory  fsdM. 
The  unit's  hlaCory  contains  a  letter  from 
the  Commanding  Officer,  Eastern  Reserve 
Area,  Philadelphia,  addreesed  to  the  Com- 
manding OAcer,  30ad  Oocnpany.  Marine 
Corps  Reserves,  Rochester,  dated  August 
1927. 

The  letter  stated  in  part:  ".  .  .  It  Is  not 
undenitood  why  better  results  have  not  been 
obtained  toward  bringing  the  unit  up  to  its 
maximum  authoriaed  strength  at  M  PleK 
ReservLBU  and  33  Volunteer  Beeervlsts." 

The  letter  tacUully  siiggntiMi  that  a  re- 
cruiung  drive  begin,  and  tac  tba  refulara  to 
get  outalds  the  warm,  cotnfortalile  oonflnM 
of  their  offices  and  "get  mlndi  on  Marine 


AT4>arenUy  the  blast  from  higher  authority 
^Idsome  good.  Since  that  time,  the  unit  has 
channeled  Its  efforU  on  "Marine  Corps  busl- 

Thc  unit  was  acUvated  in  World  War  n  as 
"B"  Co..  l&th  Infantry  Bn..  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

In  November  IWl.  following  the  outbreak 
of  hostlUtles  In  Korea,  the  Rochester  unit 
ms  again  activated.  They  were  then  the  Sd 
Stgnal  Oo.,  U8MCB.  and  they  were  lu  trouble. 
A  month  after  being  activated,  they  had 
only  one  oBloer  and  47  enlisted  men.  or  four 
percent  of  their  authorired  strength.  Some- 
bow  the  unit  was  brought  up  to  fuU  strength 
and  a  third  of  the  unit  Joined  "B"  Co.,  Sixth 
Marine  Regiment  at  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C..  and 
another  third  Joined  unlU  at  the  Marino 
Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parrls  Island,  S.C. 

(At  the  recruit  depot,  the  reservists 
eoached  rifle  shooters  or  assisted  senior  drill 
instructors  in  shaping  Marines  out  of  raw, 
untrained  civilians.) 

The  flnai  third  at  the  unit  qiread  "to  the 
winds,*  deposited  on  both  coasts  and  some 
foreign  shores. 

Three  members  of  the  unit  received  Bronse 
Star  Medals  for  heroism  In  Korea.  A  former 
member  of  the  Inapeotor-Inst^ctor  StAfl, 
Bgt.  Harold  P.  WlUlamson,  won  a  BUver  Star 
for  bravery. 

The  unit's  designation  was  changed  once 
■^n  m  1963  to  the  Sd  CommunlcaUons 
Company.  Last  year  It  was  redesignated  the 
Headquarters  and  Service  Co.,  4th  Servloe 
Battalion. 

lAst  February  It  was  again  redesignated, 
and  its  current  title  U  'Radio  Belay  and 
Construction  Compcmy.  lath  Communica- 
tion Bn,  USMCR. 

"Civilians  in  Rochester  refer  to  the  unit's 
UUe  as  'uncertain." "  Oapt.  WUUam  E.  Wean 
told  us,  "and  X  have  to  admit,  they  just 
might  tw  right.  This  unit  has  been  an  in- 
fantry unit,  a  signal  unit,  a  communloaUons 
company,  and  now  we  are  In  the  proceas  of 
becoming  something  else. 

"However,  we.  the  mitobers  of  the  unit, 
refer  to  ourselves  and  the  unit  as  'M  years 
of  flexibility  1' 

"It  has  a  Dice  ring  to  it.  and  It  sounds  a 
bell  of  a  lot  b«tt«r  than  'unoertaln,'  don't  you 
think?" 

Just  what  la  a  Radio  Relay  and  Construc- 
tion Company? 

For  one  thing.  It  Is  a  new  concept  devel- 
oped by  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  which 
wlU  Improve  the  communlcaaona  system. 
speed  up  relaying  of  information  and  the 
CDostructlon  or  repair  of  demolished  equip- 
ment or  sites. 

According  to  "officialese,"  the  language 
wed  to  advise  and  govern  the  mlUtary.  the 
primary  mission  of  such  a  company  is  to  "In- 
stall, operate  and  maintain  radio  relay  and 
Wire  channels  between  a  Marine  Expedition- 
ary Force  Headquarters  nad  other  headquar- 
ters as  required." 

Roughly  translated,  such  companies  are 
responsible  for  communications — seeing  to  it 
that  messages  are  sent  and  deUvetvd,  relayed 
and  r^orded. 
How  important  is  such  a  company? 
Ask  a  platoon  commander  In  Vietnam  who 
suddenly  Qnds  himself  batUlng  a  Viet  Cong 
BatUUon  and  Is  caUlng  for  artillery.  Ask  a 
■nail  unit  leader  who  has  a  wounded  man 
needing  a  heUcopter  for  evacuaUon. 

Thr]/'U  tell  ifov  hoio  important  radio  oom- 
munications  arel 

The  tranaltlOQ  from  a  Headquarters  and 
Service  Company  to  a  Radio  Relay  and  Con- 
strucUon Company  Is  a  huge  one.  Unit 
strength  of  an  H&S  company  Is  15  officers 
and  130  enlisted  men. 

The  redeBlgnat«d  company  wUl  oonslit  of 

nearly  twice  as  many  men,  meaning  that  the 

advice  Issued  In  1927  Is  once  again  applicable. 

SboiUd  the  unit  be  deployed,   the  radio 


relay  platoon  will  be  able  to  establish  radio 
relay  circuits  and  stations  between  the  MEP 
to  divisions,  wings,  force  service  regiments 
and  to  the  amphibious  task  force  com- 
mander. 

The  construction  platoon  wUl  furnish  nine 
wire  teams  for  construction,  cable  spUclng 
and  repair  of  commercial  fadllUes  located  in 
the  objective  areas. 

LtCol  Dale  E.  Shataer  is  the  unit's  Inspec- 
tor-Instructor. He  enlisted  In  the  Marine 
Corps  as  a  private  in  1945.  .Be  was  released 
from  active  duty  in  1846  to  attend  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  but  the  Korean  War 
brought  him  back  into  uniform  in  I9&1.  Be 
bad  a  Master  of  ArU  degree. 

He  reported  to  Parrls  Island  as  a  Pfc  and 
In  June  1951,  he  received  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant. 

He  has  been  the  I'l  In  Rochester  since 
June  1M4. 

Capt.  Wean,  Unit  Commander,  entered  the 
Marine  Corps  as  a  member  of  the  Platoon 
Leader's  Class  while  atUndlng  Buffalo  State 
Teachers  College.  He  Joined  the  Rochester 
unit  in  November  IM3.  Brst  serving  as  the 
Wire  Platoon  Leader,  and  then  as  Headquar- 
ters Oonunandant.  and  finally  donning  the 
additional  hat  as  Commanding  Officer.  When 
not  In  uniform,  he  la  employed  in  the  offlce 
management  section  of  Eastman  Kodak  In 
Rochester. 

IstSgt  Robert  P.  Van  Keuken  U  the  In- 
spector-Instructor flrst  sergeant,  a  veteran 
of  34  years'  acUve  service.  During  World 
War  n  be  participated  in  the  batUes  for  Sal- 
pan  and  Tlnlan.  receiving  the  Purple  Heart 
for  wounds  suSered.  During  the  Korean 
Conflict,  he  was  a  mortar  platoon  sergeant 
with  Echo  Co..  First  Marines. 

Prior  to  his  present  assignment,  be  was  the 
NCO-ln-Charge  of  the  Noncommissioned  Of- 
flcer's  School  at  Parrls  Island,  and  then 
served  a  year  on  Oklruiwa.  He  Joined  the 
Rochester  staff  in  August  1666. 

His  Reserve  counterpart,  GySgt  Arthur  E- 
Raug.  enlisted,  in  the  Corps  when  he  was  17. 
In  August  1944.  he  boarded  ship  for  Guadal- 
canal and  participated  In  the  campaign  for 
PeleUu.  He  also  landed  on  Okinawa,  where 
be  was  wounded.  Released  from  active  duty 
In  May  lfM6,  be  completed  high  school  and 
enrolled  at  Sampson  College.  He  was  called 
back  Into  uniform  during  the  Korean  War. 

Be  returned  to  college  following  his  release, 
and  graduated  In  1954  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  In  mechanical  engineering. 

Education  in  the  Rochester  unit  Is  a  must. 
No  one  forces  members  to  eiuoU  in  corre- 
spondence courses,  for  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  education  Is  advancement. 

MaJ.  Charles  E.  Marean  U  a  professor  of 
clinical  audlology  at  the  State  Unlveralty  of 
New  York.  College  of  Genessee.  When  the 
unit  needed  an  educaUon  officer,  he  volun- 
teered. 

"At  the  present  time,  about  TO  people  are 
enroUed  in  Marine  Corpe  InsUtute  courses." 
he  said.  "Most  popular  of  the  courses  within 
this  unit  are  Logistics  Courses,  the  'Op- 
erations Against  GuerlUa.'  'Baste  Radio,'  and 
'Protection  Against  Chemical  Attack.'  " 

How    Important    Is    education?     Ask    the 
education  officer.     He's  presently  enrolled  in 
the  "Basic  Ordnance  Officer  Course"  provided 
by  the  Army  at  Aberdeen,  Md.     Other  offi- 
cers in  the  unit  are  enrolled  In  the  Junior 
School  Course  or  the  Officer's  Logistic  Course. 
The  Rochester  unit  is  recognised  as  "effi- 
cient, capable  and  serious." 
Welt,  maybe  not  too  serious. 
Standard  Joke  during  a  dnu  week  end  ia  to 
ask  "What's  for  chow?" 

The  menu  varies  .  .  .  One  day  It  is  meat 
loaf  and  spaghetti,  and  the  next  It  Is  meat- 
balls and  spaghetti.  To  break  the  monotony. 
sometimes  they  serve  meatballs  and  spag- 
hetu  on  the  first  day.  and  meat  loaf  and 
spaghetti  on  the  second  1 


"Why  figbt  it?"  asked  LtComdr  Elmer  J. 
McDonald.  CHC.  U5NR.  the  unit's  voltmteer 
padre.  "Ilie  men  are  here  two  days  out  of 
a  month.  We  get  hot  food,  and  It  is  well  pre- 
pared. Better  than  C-ratlons,  cold,  eaten 
in  a  nee  paddy." 

Father  McDonald  Is  a  taU.  lean  officer  who 
wears  the  Korean  Service  Medal  be  earned 
with  the  First  Division   In   19&4-&S. 

The  chaplain  volunteers  his  assistance  to 
the  unit,  and  ustially  conducts  a  CathoUo 
Mass  at  the  end  of  each  drlU  meeting.  He 
Is  also  the  volunteer  chaplain  for  the  Re- 
serve Navy  and  Coast  Guard  units  in  Syra- 
cuse. 

"Doyle"  Is  a  name  long  associated  with  tha 
RochMter  reservists.  Edward  P.  Doyle.  Jr.. 
was  a  lieutenant  colonel  when  be  commanded 
the  unit.  Hi*  brother.  MaJ  George  Doyle  was 
also  a  commanding  officer. 

In  1647  MaJ  Doyle  enlisted  a  Marine  who 
Is  presently  serving  with  the  unit.  He's  MaJ 
Donald  Doyle,  son  of  the  Doyle  who  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  enlLstanent.  MaJ  Doyle 
Is  presently  the  Supply  Officer  of  the  unit. 

Two  officers  recently  Joined  the  unit  after 
acUve  duty  toun  in  Vietnam.  istLt  Lee  K. 
Bed  was  formerly  a  platoon  conunander  and 
ezecuUve  officer  with  the  3d  Bn..  Ninth  Ma- 
rines. IfitLt  James  E.  Blampbln  was  at  the 
Da  Nang  air  base,  where  he  served  with  Ma- 
rine Aircraft  Oroup-11  as  an  Air  Launched 
Guided  Missile  Maintenance  Officer. 

The  Training  Center  consists  of  two  build- 
ings, each  more  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
bordering  the  Genessee  River.  Tears  ago,  for 
training,  the  Marines  would  board  ships.  saU 
up  the  Genessee  and  train  on  Lake  Ontario. 
More  recently,  the  unit  trains  on  tbe  Mo- 
jave  Desert,  In  California,  or  at  Camp  Le- 
jeune, N.C. 

While  attending  annual  training  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  the  Rochester  unit  was  given  a  prob- 
lem and  allotted  eight  hours  In  which  to 
complete  the  assignment.  It  was  done  in 
3  hours. 

A  8-day  problem  was  cut  down  to  two 
becatise  the  Rochester  men  out-maneuvered 
the  "enemy."  and  moved  so  swiftly  to  the 
objective,  the  regulars  had  nothing  left  with 
which  to  "flight," 

Bow  Is  the  Marine  unit  accepted  by  the 
city?  In  IBM.  a  broken  water  pipe  flooded 
one  of  the  buildings,  causing  g6.000  damage. 
The  buUdlng  had  been  renovated  shortly  be- 
fore  at  a  coat  of  •90.000.  The  flood  all  but 
wiped  out  the  "Toys  for  Tots"  ooUectlon. 
After  tbe  newspapers  reported  the  damage, 
Frederick  M.  Tobin.  Preeldent  of  the  Tobin 
Packing  Company,  donated  fLOOO  to  buy  toys 
for  the  underprivileged  children  In  Rochester. 
He  also  supplied  tbe  necessary  wrspping 
paper, 

Sgt.  PUmore  H.  Davis  and  Cpl.  Paul  M. 
Pennessy  contacted  various  churches  in  the 
Rochester  area  and  collected  more  than  •!  .600 
for  the  Marine  Corps'  Civic  Action  Fund 
for  Vietnam.  They,  are  now  In  tbe  procese  of 
contacting  additional  churches,  factories  and 
8\ich  groups  as  the  American  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan. 

The  unit  received  two  awards  during  the 
past  year — the  Henrietta  Post  Award  for 
outstanding  performance  during  the  Me- 
morUl  Day  Parade  and  the  Mllltta  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  Award  for  mlUtary  excel- 
lence. 

"We  have  a  good  outfit."  said  Ool  Wanren 
P.  Deland.  Battalion  Executive  Officer.  (In 
the  event  of  moblllEatlon.  a  regular  officer 
would  take  command  of  the  battalion.) 

With  the  redeslgnaUon  of  the  unit.  Col. 
Deland  and  his  staff  group  wU]  leave  the  imlt. 
setting  up  headquarters  elsewhere.  A  major 
will  be  assigned  to  command  the  company. 
"A  new  commander  hasn't  ben  named. 
yet."  the  colonel  smiled.  "We  have  a  lot  of 
to  do.  but  there's  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
It  will  get  done,  quickly  and  efficiently." 
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HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  Miflauuu 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  BTPBESENTAnVlB 

Monday,  April  17.  I»«7 

Mr  BOIUNO.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  here 

In  the  Congress  are  told  repeUUvely  about 

the  occasional  failures  of  the  anUpov- 

erty  programs.     Too  often  such   tale 


Beforo  Mr«.  Wright  Joined  VISTA  IVol- 
unc«en  In  Service  to  Amerlc*).  ihe  lived  In 
Kanaae  City  at  7300  Av»lon  itreet.  Northwest. 
Her  lUugbten  attended  Park  College, 
PukvlUe. 

Two  of  the  Toung  wonien  still  In  this  are* 
are  Mrs.  Harold  «.  NelbUng,  Parlcvllle.  wife  of 
a  dental  student,  and  Ulae  Bonda  t^« 
Wright.  435  Maple  avenue,  who  does  research 
at  City  ball. 

The  mother  had  been  acUve  here  In  the 
Service  Corps  for  Senior  Citizens  and  Re- 
search hoepltsl  aullllary.  When  her  hus- 
band. Ool.  David  W.  wnght.  was  alive,  abe 
took  part  In  co'nununlty  work  In  Japan. 
Kuropean  oountfles  and  other  perU  of  the 
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A  Break  for  the  HanAcapped 


bearing  Is  by  thoee  who  oppose  the  pro-     united  StaM« 

eram  anyway     But  more  and  more  this        ghe  said  vlSTA  gave  her  the  chance  "to  be 

new  program  U  ffcneratlng  encouraging     oa  the  move  »««in."     in  prep«»Uon.  Mr*. 

^«T^SsL  and  heartening  5tor-     "'- —  nn.v.r.it,  of  wis- 

lea  of  men  and  women  of  aU  ages  and 
diverse  backgrounds  who  are  responding 
to  the  needs  In  our  racial  ghettoes.  our 
mountain  hollows  and  our  Indian  reacr- 
vaUons.  Such  a  story  was  published  In 
a  recent  feature  article  in  the  Kansas 
City  Mo..  SUr  about  the  worfc  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Wright,  a  VISTA  volunteer  on 
a  North  Dakota  Indian  reservation. 

I  hope  that  this  and  other  accounU 
will  curb  the  destructive  budget-cutUng 


Wright  wft«  sent  to  the  Unlveraltj  of  Wls- 
oonsln.  lladlAon.  tor  six  weeks  ol  Intensive 
tmlnlng  in  the  causes  and  cures  of  poverty. 

Arriving  at  Fort  Bartbold  about  three 
months  ago.  she  went  to  the  Shell  Creek  area 
of  the  fsr-spread  reservation  to  aMUt  600 
members  ol  the  Arlkam.  Mandon  and  Bldatsa 
tribes  They  are  Joined  poUUcaUy  as  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

These  SheU  Creek  Indians.  Mrs.  Wright  ex- 
plained, spend  their  wlntem  Ln  New  Town, 
a  settlement  of  600  non-Indians  supported 
by  local   Osherles.     There  Is  no  industry  to 


mania  that  grlpa   the  Congress  In  the     provide  them  jobs. 

luttxu*    i^*»     e     »™  Alcoholism  Is  prevalent  among  both   men 

and  women.     Diabetes   Is   common   and   the 


iprlng  of  each  year. 

I  hare  unamlroous  consent  that  tms 
artlcl©  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rzcokd: 

VISTA  TXLLB  LowxLT  Houxa  rom  Widow 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wright  la  a  Kansaa  City 
widow  who  renuos  to  sit  btk  and  fret  about 
bereelf  now  th*t  three  daughters  are  grown 
and  on  their  own. 

Ber  travel-flUed  life  as  an  Army  colonels 
wife  la  over.  A  new  phase  l»  beginning.  It's 
r^ated  to  the  war  on  poverty  and  promises 
to  provide  loU  of  hard,  satisfying  work. 

As  a  VrrSA  volunteer  for  one  year,  she  Is 
helping  the  Shell  Creek  Indians  on  the  Port 
Berthold  rcservaUon  In  North  Dakota  im- 
prove their  ilTtng  condlUona. 

OSTHKB  ST  ntM.  BOMM 

Her  house  In  Now  Town  has  become  a 
communlCT  center,  where  the  elderly  gather 
to  play  whist  and  the  youngsters  learn  sewing 
and  irood working. 

'There's  no  other  place  for  the  Zndl&n  kids 
to  go  for  recreation  or  to  hold  meetings.' 
Mr*.  Wright  said.  T  have  a  game  room  In 
the  basement  and  use  an  upstairs  room  for 
the  after-school  study  center.  Both  the  i-H 
club  and  Camp  Fire  Olrls  hold  meetings  at 
the  house,  and  sometimes  we  have  as  many  as 
M  children." 

Another  group  of  Indians,  called  Big  Wolf, 
meets  with  the  SS-year-old  woman.  After 
electing  officers  recently.  It  launched  a  clean- 
up project  for  Indian  homes  In,  or  near.  New 
Town. 

"If  they  can  get  the  auto-Junk  removed. 
It  will  prove  they  are  trying,"  the  BUnaaa 
Cltla.n  o(»nmented. 

Another  goal  la  to  get  the  New  Town  city 
oouncU  interested  In  providing  water  to 
homes  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towiu  Mrs. 
Wright  learned  the  trouble  Isn't  due  simply 
to  the  unwllllngnesB  of  the  townspeople  to 
assist  the  Indiana. 

"Disrsspect  exists  on  both  aldea."  she  said. 
"Communication  between  the  Indiana  and 
non-Indians  is  very  difficult.'* 

TKACH^  BASIC  SKILLS 

Part  of  the  volunteer's  work  Is  counseling. 
She  visits  homes  to  discuss  children's  enroll- 
ment In  the  4-B  club  she  organised.  Later. 
she  returns  to  teach  methods  of  house- 
keeping,  bealtb,  sanltfttlaii  and  onoklng 


general  health  of  the  people  suffers  from  a 
diet  of  surplus  oommodltlee  with  no  vege- 
tables. She  also  noted  a  weak  sense  of  fam- 
ily reeponslblllty.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
homes  are  substandard  and  many  lack  waUr. 

Part  of  the  poverty  Is  related  to  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Indians  to  give  up  their  old 
ways  of  living  off  the  land,  the  volunteer 
observed.  Befdre  the  Oaniaon  dam  was  oon- 
Btructed  In  the  1950s,  the  people  had  been 
fidrly  self-sufficient  by  raising  crops  in  the 
Missouri  VaUey. 

But  the  rMervoir  Inundated  40  per  cent 
of  the  reservation  rich  bottom  Und — and  the 
remalntng  land  was  divided  by  wmter  Into 
Ave  Isolated  sections.  Rather  than  be  reset- 
tled by  the  government,  to  towns  where  they 
had  no  means  of  making  a  living  and  no 
relsilves.  the  Indians  chose  to  remain  on 
the  high,  arid  land  that  was  left. 

Mrs.  Wright  has  found  the  struggle  ot  the 
Shell  Creeks  a  challenge,  even  through  her 
efforts  In  New  Town  axe  only  a  start  toward 
the  eolation.  But  through  the  expertence, 
the  widow  ius  come  to  realise  there  are  also 
new  vistas  for  herself — In  helping  others. 
less  fortunate. 

VTSTA  WOKKXBS  HcBS  TO  Rccatnr 

Four  recruiters  for  VISTA  (Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America)  wlU  be  available  for 
conferences  with  interested  persons  Tuesday 
through  next  Friday  in  the  VISTA  Informa- 
tion center  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Public  library.  311  Bast  Twelfth  street. 
The  hours  are  10  to  S  o'clock. 

Representing  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity wUl  be  Mrs.  Joen  lAreon.  Miss 
Dorothy  Van  Bm,  Miss  Janet  Reagan  and 
Richard  Bauscb. 

VTSTA  volunteers  devote  one  year  to  living 
In  poverty  areas— Indian  rcservaUone.  mi- 
grant worker  camps,  city  slume.  Job  Corps 
osmpe  and  institutions  for  the  mentally 
handicapped. 

They  must  be  at  least  IB  years  old  {the 
oldest  Is  B5) ;  citizens  or  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  no  dependenU 
under  IB.  Married  couples  ars  eil^ble.  but 
each  partner  must  qusJify.  There  is  no 
minimum  educational  requlzemeot  ot  age 
cetUng. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAALF.  RYAN 

or   KEW    TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  arti- 
cle published  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  16.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk  points  out 
the  inequity  of  the  tax  code  as  it  ap- 
plies to  disabled  Ameiicans.  Dr.  Rusk 
brings  to  otir  attention  the  fact  that  for 
thousands  of  disabled  people  the  cost  of 
going  to  and  from  work  makes  it  un- 
economical for  them  to  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  transportation  costs,  the  disabled 
have  extraordinary  expenses  for  housing, 
clothing,  special  equipment,  and  other 
Items.  Dr.  Rusk  correctly  states  that.  If 
the  tax  code  were  made  more  equitable, 
the  Government  would  more  than  make 
up  the  cost  of  tax  deductions  by  the 
taxes  paid  by  working  disabled  people. 
I  believe  that  the  time  Is  long  overdue 
for  congressional  action.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  8467  which  would  allow  the 
disabled  to  deduct  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work  and  permit  the 
disabled  another  $600  deduction.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  Dr.  Rusk's  arti- 
cle and  to  support  legislation  for  the 
disabled. 
Dr.  Rusk's  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.   Apr.   18.   1967) 

TsKUfO     THX     HAXDICAFPXD PSCSXNT     SVSTIM 

Is   Called   UrfFAnt  to  tbk   Dlsaslzd    Who 
Au  Emplotd 

<By  Howard-  A.  Rusk.  MX).) 

Tomorrow's  deadline  for  Federal.  State  and 
local  income  tax  payments  for  IMfl  again 
blgbUghu  the  Inequities  of  our  present  tax 
Bjrstem.  which  discriminates  against  the 
severely  handicapped. 

Currently  our  nation  spends  mwe  than  •! 
billion  a  year  for  rehabilitation  services  for 
our  handicapped  fellow  citizens. 

Our  motives  are  both  bumanltarian  and 
economic. 

We  are  concerned  with  removing  these 
people  from  public  and  private  welfare  rolls 
and  giving  them  the  dignity  and  aelf -respect 
that  comes  from  gainful  employment. 

These  efforts  have  become  Increasingly 
effective.  In  the  l&st  fiscal  year  the  state- 
Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program  re- 
habilitated a  record  total  of  154.000  disabled 
men  and  women  Into  employment.  The  goal 
for  this  fiscal  year  U  190.000. 

About  three-uarters  of  those  rehabilitated 
were  unemployed  when  accepted  for  aervlce 
and  most  were  dependent  uopn  welfare  or 
the  largesse  of  their  families  and  friends. 

FKOriT   RATIO    10   TO    1 

Based  on  previous  experience.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  for  every  Federal  dollar  Invested 
on  their  rehabilitation  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  receive  from  direct  taxes  approxi- 
mately tlO. 

Certainly  this  is  an  economically  enlight- 
ened OS  well  OS  humanitarian  concept. 

But  our  tax  treatment  of  these  disabled 
workers  U  far  from  enughtened.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  deduct  the  extraordinary 
expenses  they  have  as  a  result  of  disability. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  severe  dleablUty 
creates  extraordinary  expenses  over  and  above 
thoee  that  are  now  deductible  as  medical 
expenses. 

Major  among  these  la  tlie  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  employment. 
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they  cannot  use  public  transportation,  many 
disabled  persons  must  rely  on  taxlcabs  cr 
chartered  car  services. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  a  severely  handi- 
capped worker  paying  out  half  of  bis  weekly 
salary  for  transportation. 

Thoee  who  own  cars  with  auoh  special 
equipment  as  hand  controls  are  not  even  per- 
mitted to  deduct  the  ccet  of  such  equipment. 

To  permit  deduction  of  extraordloary 
transportation  expenses  by  the  handicapped 
woxUd  be  consistent  with  basic  tax  prlndplea. 
These  permit  other  categories  of  wage  earn- 
ers or  the  self-employed  to  deduct  certain 
expenses  they  Incur  as  essential  to  their 
mcome- producing  activities. 

Clothing  of  the  disabled  Is  subjected  to 
unusual  wear  and  stress.  Many  dlaabled 
persona  require  custom-made  clothing  or 
special  alterations  on  ready-to-wear  cloth- 
ing. 

Housing  costs  are  frequently  higher  as  dis- 
abled persons  cannot  live  in  the  less  expen- 
sive, nonelevator  buildings.  They  often  live 
In  ground  floor  apartments  at  higher  rente. 
There  may  also  be  added  costs  for  ramps  or 
special  household  equipment,  particularly  in 
the  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

Amusement  costs  are  frequently  higher  as 
the  disabled  person  must  use  the  more  ex- 
pensive oroheetra  seats  In  theaters  and  con- 
cert halls  and  usually  must  have  an  escort 
or  attendant. 

Many  medical,  labor,  health,  welftuv.  vet- 
eran  and  other  groups  have  supported  legis- 
lation to  create  the  parity  and  equality 
which  the  disabled  seek  on  taxes. 

In  the  last  13  years  there  have  been  480 
bills  seeking  such  equity  Introduced  In  the 
Congress. 

In  Introducing  such  legislation  In  the  Sen- 
ate last  month.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  esti- 
mated that  some  300.000  disabled  persoiu 
would  qualify  under  the  legislation  at  a 
maximum  ooat  to  the  Government  of  $40- 
mllllon. 

Under  the  New  Tork  Republican's  proposal 
the  disabled  taxpayer.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  an  additional  »dOO  exemption,  must  suf- 
fer from  the  toss  of  one  or  more  extremities 
or  50  per  cent  or  more  loss  of  ability  as 
defined  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

In  addition,  both  the  blind  and  disabled 
would  qualify  for  an  additional  tax  deduc- 
tion of  up  to  aOOO  for  expenses  of  going  to 
and  from  work. 

In  1064.  Senator  John  Sparkman.  Demo- 
crat of  Alabama  introduced  such  an  amend- 
ment to  a  general  tax  revlslOD  amendment. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  died  In  the 
Senate-House  conference. 

Among  one  of  a  number  of  groups  actively 
lobbying  for  such  legislation  Is  the  Joint 
Handlci4>ped  Cooncll.  730  West  161  Street. 
New  Tork.  N.T.  lOOSa. 

MILLS     CALLED     BT&CFATHrTIC 

The  council  reports  a  delegation  of  tu 
members  met  last  year  with  Representative 
WUbur  D.  Mills.  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  and 
he  seemed  sympathetic  to  their  views.  Mr. 
Mills  Is  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Later  this  month — at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  April  27-38 — the 
group  win  return  to  Washington  to  attempt 
to  stlmvilate  support  for  the  leglslotlon. 

When  a  severely  disabled  person  completes 
bis  rehabilitation,  be  enters  the  Job  nuu-ket 
with  high  eipcctatlons. 

Frequently,  he  finds  his  hopes  dashed  In 
that  his  salary  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  his 
costs  of  transportation,  his  payroll  deduc- 
tions and  his  living  expenses. 

He  has  no  other  sltematlve  but  to  go  back 
on  public  assistance. 

The  result  U  that  the  several  thousands  of 
dollars  and  frequently  innumerable  hours 
of  profcsatonal  and  volunteer  servloee  have 
been  wasted. 


Even  more  important  Is  that  added  to  his 
phyalcal  problenu  are  the  trustatlons  and 
disappointments  of  being  ^ble  and  wanting 
to  work  and  be  self -sufficient,  but  being 
denied  that  opportunity  because  of  discrim- 
inatory taxation. 


Spcccli  of  William  F.  Maj,  Chairmaa  of 
tbc  Board,  American  Caa  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   nXENOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apm  17.  1967 
Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend,  William  F.  May.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  American  Can  Co..  delivered  a 
significant  talk  recently  at  the  seth  Na- 
tional Packaging  Conference  In  Chicago. 
Mr.  May's  talk  focused  attention  on 
the  solid  waste  pollution  problem  crcat«d 
by  modem  packages  which  are  not 
readily  degradable.  He  challenged  In- 
dustry to  develop  packages  which  will 
degrade  more  readily  and  thus  reduce 
the  pollution  problem  which  such  dis- 
posed of  packages  create. 

In  considering  packages  anfi  contain- 
ers of  metal,  glass,  paper,  and  plastics, 
tt  is  heartening  to  note  that  this  leader 
of  Industry  and  head  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  mianufacturers  of  con- 
tainers and  packages  Is  both  alert  and 
frankly  outspoken  In  challenging  the  In- 
dustry Itself  to  assume  a  greater  public 
responsibility  wHh  respect  to  disposal  of 
these  manufactured  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  that  I  am 
proud  to  have  an  important  segment  of 
American  Can  Co.'s  research  facilities  in 
the  i2th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois at  Harrington.  1  am  certain  that  no 
trade  secret  Is  revealed  when  I  point  out 
that  in  developing  new  containers  and 
packages  at  the  Baningt<»i  research 
laboratories,  American  Can  Co.  Is  study- 
ing the  degradablllty  of  Its  existing 
products  as  well  as  the  products  It  hopes 
to  market  In  the  future*  Indeed,  the 
degradability  of  these  products  !s  a 
prime  factor  In  Judging  their  worthiness 
for  the  future  packaging  of  consumer 
goods. 

Mr.  May's  significant  talk  follows: 
Gentlemen : 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  you 
have  afforded  me  to  "keynote"  this  86th 
National  Packaging  Conference.  Wbco  I 
was  given  unlimited  latitude  In  selecting  my 
subject.  I  decided  very  quickly  that  I  dldnt 
want  to  carry  packaging  coals  to  a  packaging 
conference. 

Tou  will  have  ample  opporttinlty  In  the 
next  few  days  to  hear  about  all  the  techtdcal. 
as  well  as  the  sales  and  marketing,  aspects 
of  packaging  from  an  array  of  experts.  For 
the  moment  let'a  theoretically  unbutton  our 
collars,  slip  off  our  shoes  and  talk  within  the 
famUy. 

How  familiar  are  you  with  the  words  "dis- 
integration." "degradabmty"  or  "terrestrial 
environment"?  Does  that  soimd  like  a  for- 
eign language  when  applied  to  packaging? 
Within  the  next  ten  years  those  words  will 
become  as  familiar  to  us  sa  "convenience" 
and  'KlUposabUlty"  are  today. 

In  fact,  the  words  "convenience"  and  "die- 


poeablUty"  will  necesslUte  the  addition  of 
the  others  to  our  packaging  vocabulary. 
Tbelr  use  will  be  engendered  by  another 
word  with  which  you  are  familiar:  "pollu- 
tion." 

By  this  time  I  know  that  you  are  putting 
two  and  two  together  and  quite  possibly  they 
total  a  statement  made  recently  by  John  W. 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare:  "The  time  has  come  for  men  to 
make  his  enviroiunent  his  ally,  not  his 
enemy." 

Now  If  I  cite  some  statistics  from  President 
Johnson's  Science  Advisory  Committee  to  the  * 
effect  that  each  year  United  States  cltlsens 
must  dispose  of  more  than  48  bUllon  cans 
( more  than  350  per  person ) ,  36  billion  bottles 
and  Jars  (135  per  person),  66  billion  metal 
and  plastic  cape  and  crowns  (338  per  person) . 
plus  billions  of  miscellaneous  pvackages  .  .  . 
then  the  mental  picture  I've  been  drawing 
you  begins  to  take  form. 

Let  me  add  a  Uttle  more  substance  with 
the  results  of  a  study  made  by  one  of  our 
own  trade  associations  which  disclosed  that 
Utter  taken  from  a  composite  mile  of  high- 
way In  Michigan.  Texas.  Florida,  Mame  and 
Waahin^ton  consisted  of  about  three  cubic 
yarda,  loose  measure,  of  material  ranging 
from  cigarette  psiclLS  and  gum  wrappers  to 
beer  cans,  beverage  bottles  and  even  people's 
pajamas.  The  chief  offenders,  however,  are 
paper  packages,  cans  and  bottles.  In  that 
order. 

By  actual  count  there  were  3.605  pieces 
of  litter  In  that  oomposlte  mile  and  tt  Is 
eetlmated  that  it  cost  the  taxpayers  33  cents 
a  piece  to  have  them  picked  up.  It  was  esti- 
mated further  that  the  annual  cost  of  clean- 
ing that  one-mUe  stretch  of  road,  with  pick- 
ups three  times  a  year,  was  «3,500. 

I  can  complete  the  picture  by  saying  that 
pollution  is  a  national  problem.  Stating  the 
obvious,  however,  doesn't  tackle  the  prob- 
lem .  .  .  and  the  problem.  genUemen.  is  our 
problem.  Tou'U  remember  that  the  high- 
way Utter  study  disclosed  that  paper  pack- 
ages, cans  and  bottles  were  the  most  pre- 
valent items  In  that  three  cubic  yards  of 
Utter. 

It  is  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  Industry, 
municipaUttes  and  agriculture  must  share 
the  major  responsibility  for  our  national 
pollution  problems.  Nevertheless.  the 
American  citlaen  ts  prone  to  place  emphasis 
on  Industry's  responslbUlty  possibly  because 
It  is  a  profit  making  enUty  and  because  he 
considers  it  to  have  unlimited  resources 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Tou  logically  might  raise  the  issue  that 
It's  the  American  citizen's  obvious  lack  of 
concern  with  bow  he  disposes  of  packages 
and  wrappers  of  ail  kinds  that  Is  one  of  the 
principal  contributing  factors  to  national 
pollution.  I  would  agree  without  reserva- 
tion. 

Nevertbeleas,  so  long  as  package  users  de- 
mand more  convenience  packaging,  and 
more  and  more  disposable  packaging,  and 
that  demand  Is  satisfied  by  the  package 
manufacturer,  the  ultimate  oonsumer  wtU 
persist  in  his  rationale  that  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  package  user  are  responsible. 
ITiere  are  Uterally  dotcns  of  examples  of 
such  raUonallxatlon  already  plaguing  us. 
The  clUaen  who  uses  the  circular,  easy-open 
ring-tab  from  a  can  of  beer  to  Ulegally 
operate  a  parking  meter  Is  seldom  caught,  or 
adequately  punished  if  he  Is  apprehended. 
The  manufacturer  of  the  beer  can  featuring 
the  easy-open  device  is  held  responsible  and 
is  told  to  change  the  design  of  the  tab  so 
It  wlU  DO  longer  tit  tlie  meter. 

The  alternative  confronung  the  l>eer  can 
manufacturer  can  be  a  ban  on  his  product 
In  the  community.  No  genuine  thought  Is 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  people  who  use 
the  tab  are  cheating  their  community  or 
that  the  suggested  remedy  is  not  l^*^*^ 
morality    but 


mechanical    change    that 
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would  cost  the  can  m&nufacturer  hundr«<li 
of  tbouaaods  of  doll&n. 

Hie  »ame  applies  to  the  Inconsiderate  elt- 
tna  who  Utten  a  roadalde  or  beach  with 
beer  and  carbonated  beverage  can*.  Thoae 
who  complain  do  ao  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  can  and  their  complalnta  are  eren  mor« 
voclferouB  when  the  easy-open  tabs  on  the 
cans  are  thrown  on  the  beach  and  reault  in 
cut  feet.  The  Individual  1b  not  held  respon- 
sible but  the  company  ij. 

I  hope  that  you  don't  have  a  feeling  at  thU 
point  that  I'm  laying  the  groimdwM-k  for  a 
requMt  lor  funds  for  Keep  American  Beau- 
tiful. I'm  not.  I  would  assume  that  most 
of  the  corporations  represented  In  this  room 
already  are  supporters  of  KAB.  Xt'i  a  fine 
organization  and  performs  a  very  userul.  tn- 
fonnauve  and  educational  role  in  this  area. 
Nevertheless,  it  can  never  be  the  complete 
answer  to  the  Utter  proolem. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  In  psck- 
agtwg  and  the  users  of  our  products  must 
anticipate  the  future.  We  must  anticipate 
Uw  inevablllty  otf  the  necessity  of  our  doing 
Bocnsritalng  to  minimize  Utter  resulting  from 
packagM  before  the  federal  goremment  dl- 
nota  iM  to,  or  takas  U  upon  ItseU  to.  tnlUate 
a  remedy. 

Ws  have  seen  what  baa  happened  with 
automobile  safety  legislation  and  truth  In 
packaging  legislation.  We  know  that  truth 
In  lending  legislation  is  a  possibility  in  the 
current  Congress  and  that  President  Johnson 
has  called  for  leglslaUon  to  minimise  the 
likelihood  of  massive  power  failures  and  im- 
prove our  system  of  meat  Inspection. 

We  Ln  packaging'  should  be  the  masters  of 
our  own  deaUnlea.  'If  Industry  would  antic- 
ipotc  areas  Into  which  the  government  Is 
likely  to  move,  such  aa  auto  safety.  It  might 
by  timely  action  preclude  the  Intervention." 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  declared  in  a  recent 
editorlai. 

I'm  confident  that  moat  of  us  would  agree 
with  that.  However,  should  legislation  be 
proposed  I  hove.  too.  that  Industry  has 
learned  from  the  protracted  period  of  time 
and  the  tremendoxis  amount  of  effort  and 
money  spent  In  haggling  over  "truth  In  pack- 
aging" legislation  that  intransigent  oi^kmI- 
Uon  Is  a  mistake. 

Anticipatory  action  by  package -makers  and 
packagers  with  respect  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  Utter  created  by  their  products,  after 
they  are  used  by  the  consumer.  Is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  outside  Inbervenuon.  One  of 
our  Industrial  publications  stated  It  quite 
well  recently  when  it  said:  "If  It  can  be 
shown  that  a  million  thuaibs  feel  the  ham- 
mer's bite  each  year,  and  the  law  can't  Im- 
prove the  aim  of  the  citizen.  It  can  require 
soft  hammers." 

The  most  monumental  information  and 
education  pn>gram  In  the  world  will  not 
have  a  nutjor  Impact  upon  the  conflrmed 
lltterers  of  this  country.  We've  olready  rec- 
ognlated  that  the  affliction  of  Uttering  Is  not 
confined  to  the  uneducated  but  encom- 
passes citizens  of  all  educational  levels.  Its 
common  denominator  seems  to  be  "Irrespon- 
alblUty." 

Nevertheless,  we  must  Uve  with  this  Ir- 
responsibility and  If  we  don't  find  ways  to 
make  our  products  "fool-proof,"  so  far  as 
their  dtsposablUty  Is  concerned,  we  can  fall 
prey  to  "soft  hammer"  legislation.  En- 
lightened self-Interest  dictates  our  response 
In  this  respect  but  I  would  hope  also 
that  our  social  responslblUtlee,  as  corporate 
cltzens.  would  motivate  our  searcb  for  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  proUferatlon 
means  problems  and  that  we  Uve  tn  a  world 
of  proUferatlon.  The  world  population 
doubled  In  the  last  century  and  it  Is  pre- 
dicted to  double  again  within  00  years.  That 
projects  to  more  than  4O0  milUoo  people  In 
the  United  States  alone  by  the  year  3015. 
The  need  for  foresight  Is  obvious. 

Technologleal  aklUs  oomparable  to  those 
that  provided  as  with  the  autcunoblle  and 


the  most  convenient,  efficient  packaging  In 
the  world,  certainly  must  be  capable  of  solv- 
ing the  attendant  problems  of  safety  and 
poUutloo.  It  can  be  argued  that  poUutlon 
resulting  from  Irresponsible  disposition  of 
metal,  glass,  plastic  or  paper  packaging  indi- 
cate* an  obvious  lack  of  planning  in  our 
technological  advancement. 

Further  technological  application  should 
solve  these  problems,  however,  before  their 
sheer  slaa  makes  them  Insoluble.  Recogniz- 
ing that  what  Is  sometimes  considered  too 
much  technology  is  reaUy  too  Uttle,  scien- 
tists now  emphasize  that  unplanned,  uncon- 
trolled technological  growth  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

I  hope  we  won't  find,  as  the  automotive  In- 
dustry did.  that  the  Congress  or  a  govern- 
ment agency  or  commission  will  decide  thst 
we  must  have  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
litter  resulting  from  packaging  on  a  specified 
early  date.  We  might  have  to  look  for  a 
miracle  at  that  point  such  as  the  Federal 
Judge  who  recently  ruled  that  an  automobile 
manufacturer  was  not  Uable  for  the  collapse 
of  his  product  In  a  collision  on  the  ground 
that  It  had  not  been  manufactured  or  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  colUdlng. 

Pollution  control  consultants  are  quite  di- 
rect about  cans,  gloss  bottles,  plastic  bottlea. 
metal  and  plastic  caps  and  crowns  and  paper- 
board  packaging.  "They  state  unequivocally 
that  one  of  the  most  difflcult  problems  In 
waste  disposal  are  these  used  containers  and 
packages. 

An  article  In  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
disclosed  that  collecting  and  transporting 
this  refuse  load,  together  with  garbage  and 
other  rubbish,  costs  the  municipalities  of 
this  country  more  than  tl.e  blUlon  annually. 
This  projecu  to  more  than  $50  bllUon  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century. 

"While  tin  plate  cans  wlU  rust  and  disin- 
tegrate In  Ume."  the  article  stated,  "alumi- 
num and  glass  are  much  more  permanent. 
AnA  the  new  family  of  plastic  containers  will 
probably  be  even  more  durable.  None  of 
these  containers  can  be  completely  consumed 
by  the  Incinerator.  Consequently,  the  pres- 
ent trend  towsrd  'throw-awsy'  soft  drink  and 
beer  bottles  and  plastic  milk  bottles  adds  to 
the  problem." 

The  concluding  sentence  in  that  part  of 
the  article  stated:  "The  situation  probably 
will  get  worse  If  producers  and  distributors 
conunue  to  concentrate  more  on  pleasing 
the  consumer  and  the  storekeepers  than  on 
the  duposai  problem." 

That  Is  about  as  neat  and  comprehensive 
a  statement  of  the  problei  i  confronting  us 
as  I  have  seen. 

Convenience  packaging,  gentlemen.  Is  rap- 
Idly  becoming  problem  packaging  and  we  aU 
are  caught  right  In  the  middle.  How  do  we 
continue  to  satisfy  consi  ner  demands  for 
easy-open,  readily  dlsposab.e.  adequately  pro- 
tective packages  with  buUt-ln  assurance  that 
Irresponsible  disposal  by  the  user  will  not 
result  In  advancing  the  Utter  and  poUutlon 
problem? 

I'm  not  an  expert  In  this  respect.  Someone 
told  me  once  that  an  expert  was  someone 
who  knew  the  way  but  couldn't  drive  the  car. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  directional  signals 
from  qualified  experts  In  the  field. 

The  Environmental  Pollution  Panel  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
stated  In  a  recent  report:  "The  accumula- 
tion of  present  types  of  non-reused  con- 
tainers, whether  made  of  metal,  glass  or 
plastic.  Is  a  Substantial  and  difflcult  port  of 
the  aoUd  waste  problem.  The  development 
of  containers  with  sdequate  storage  Ufe 
which  WlU  nevertheless  degrade  rapidly  when 
discarded  Ik  not  likely  to  be  an  easy  task, 
but  the  advantages  of  success  are  great." 

The  Panel  has  not  sugar-coated  Its  sug- 
gested remedy.  It  will  be  eootly.  It  wlU  Im 
time-consuming  and  It  wlU  be  difflcult. 
Nevertheless,  the  future  of  packaging  de- 
pends upon  our  tackUng  the  problem  now. 


The  Harvard  Business  Review  article  I 
mentioned  earlier  suggests  that  the  fiber-foil 
container  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
It  concluded  that  this  style  container  "now 
being  used  Increasingly  for  froaen  Juice  con- 
centrates and  for  motor  oU  can  be  easily 
crushed  and  disposed  of,  sn^  represents  the 
kind  of  degradable  container  that  should  be 
developed  for  numerous  uses." 

This  Ls  only  one  small  step,  however,  and 
I  believe  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
an  aU -en compassing  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. Involving  not  only  container  and 
package  manufacturers,  but  the  suppUers  In 
the  metal,  glass,  plastic  and  paper  fields  aa 
well. 

I'm  alwayit  reluctant  to  suggest  the  forma- 
tion of  another  group  to  seek  a  solution  to 
a  problem,  but  t  think  In  thla  Instance  It  Is 
essential  that  a  representative  group  accept 
the  clisllenge.  I  would  suggest  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Packaging  Materials  Research  Coun- 
cil with  initial  representation  drawn  from 
the  Glass  C-ontalner  Manufacturers  Institute. 
the  Van  Manufacturers  Institute,  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  Institute,  the  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, the  Aluminum  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation and  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  In- 
dustry. 

Inltisl  representatives  could  be  limited  to 
two  from  each  of  the  organisations  named 
and  they  should  represent  the  best  top  re- 
search personnel  of  each  organization's 
membership.  Their  initial  task  should  be 
to  review  the  entire  packaging  materials  field 
to  determine  what  is  now  being  done  to  pro- 
vide degrodable  nmteriats. 

This  review  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
report  by  the  Council  to  be  made  available 
six  months  after  its  organization.  The  re- 
port should  contain  not  only  a  review  of  the 
present  situation  on  degradable  materials 
but  recommendations  for  future  courses  of 
action  by  container  and  package  makers  and 
their  materials  suppliers. 

Further  than  that.  It  should  evaluate 
technological  developments  in  the  muIU- 
mllUon  dollar  business  of  refuse  disposal  in 
general-  Even  the  cans,  glass  bottles,  plastic 
containers  and  psper  packages  that  are  prop- 
erly disposed  of  create  refuse  pcoblama. 

If  they  are  processed  through  grinders,  the 
resulting  waste  s'lll  must  be  disposed  of  and 
if  they  are  incinerated  they  pollute  the  air. 
Some  contaminate  the  ground  If  they  are 
used  for  purposes  of  fUl.  Tet  we  must  put 
them  somewhere,  so  we  are  slowly  filling  the 
earth  with  our  refuse,  and  one  day  we  may 
fill  the  seas  with  It. 

The  non- combustibles  In  this  group  gen- 
erally account  for  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  municipal  refuse  while  the  com- 
bustibles, Including  aU  paper  refuse,  account 
for  M  per  cent.  The  remainder  Is  In  food 
wastes. 

I  would  suggest  further  that  the  Council 
review  Its  activities  on  a  regular  basis  with 
the  an tl -pollution  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  such  as  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittees on  PubUc  Works  and  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  we  are  living 
in  a  rapidly  changing  world.  Today  the  con- 
trol of  air,  water  and  solid  waste  pollution 
Is  not  only  an  Industry  problem  but  a  rerpon- 
sibUit]/-  Weird  OS  it  may  sound,  control  of 
these  pollutants  Ls  actually  a  battle  for  sur- 
vival on  the  part  of  man. 

One  university  scientist  has  predicted  that 
"the  world's  atmosphere  will  grow  more  and 
more  polluted  until,  a  century  from  now,  it 
will  be  too  poisonous  to  allow  human  life  to 
survive,  and  dvlUzatlon  will  pass  away." 

AU  of  lu  already  are  Involved  in  projects 
to  control  air  and  water  con tamlnation . 
Control  of  Utter  and  accumulation  of  soUd 
wastes  is  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 
our  existing  antipollution  efforts  and  repre- 
sents an  area  in  which  we  In  packaging  can 
make  a  direct  and  major  contribution.     As 
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good  businessmen,  ss  dtlaena  we  must  do  no 
less. 

Someone  once  said;  "True  achievement  Is 
measured  by  how  much  better  off  the  world 
U  for  our  having  Uved  In  It." 


Vietnam  Policy  and  tkc  Loyal  Oppositioa 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  111 

OF  NXW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1967 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  deepening  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  Is  testing  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal sense  of  responsibility  of  elected  offi- 
cials throughout  this  Nation.  Whether 
to  take  advantage  of  such  a  crisis  partly 
or  solely  for  political  purposes  is  a  di- 
lemma that  haa  faced  more  than  one 
holder  of  public  office.  Unfortunately,  tt 
becomes  all  too  easy  to  confuse  and  even 
disguise  such  self-serving  motives  with 
the  catalytic  agents  that  propel  the  "loyal 
opposition"  into  action.  This  is  not  to 
suggest,  however,  tha,t  the  sincere  ex- 
pression of  ones  views,  whether  for  or 
against  the  administration's  pollclefi  In 
Vietnam,  should  be  denied  full  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post  provides  a  thought- 
provoking  commentary  on  this  question. 
I  believe  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
find  the  article  to  be  of  Interest. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Was  Opposttiom 

The  war  in  Vietnam  confronts  our  poUtlcal 
system  with  a  hazard  normal  to  republican 
and  parUomentary  governments  in  the  midst 
of  military  crlsU.  II  the  opposition,  out  of  an 
excetislve  sense  of  national  unity,  unduly 
suppresses  the  correcting  criticism  and  com- 
plaint, excesses  of  the  majority  may  imperU 
the  proper  functioning  of  democracy.  If  the 
opposition.  In  an  excess  of  partisanship, 
makes  poUtlcal  capital  against  a  government 
beset  by  the  unpopular  tasks  erf  oonducUng 
a  war,  the  miUtary  fortunes  of  the  Nation 
may  be  Imperiled. 

The  opponents  of  a  war  policy  ore  under  a 
double  embarrassment  when  pubUc  criucism 
may  furnish  an  enemy  grounds  for  beUevlng 
the  will  ot  the  naUon  is  wavering  and  un- 
certain. And  the  embarrassment  is  eapc- 
clally  great  when  the  expectation  of  thst 
irresolution  Is  the  chief  sustenance  of  ths 
enemy. 

There  U  no  doubt  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese derive  great  comfort  from  the  ex- 
pecUtlon  that  the  will  of  the  United  SUtes 
win  falter  and  bring  them  a  diplomatic  vic- 
tory whatever  their  delaulU  In  the  field. 
From  the  beginning  Hanoi  has  been  con- 
vinced that  there  wlU  be  a  faUure  of  nerve  In 
Washington  Just  as  there  was  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu.  That  conviction  is 
revived  and  sustained  by  every  criUcal 
utterance  of  persons  with  national  Influence 
and  power.  And  the  knowledge  that  this  Is 
so  must  restrain  many  a  public  man  from 
giving  voice  to  nUsglvlngs  and  doubu 
conscientiously  entertained. 

It  Is  the  dUemma  of  politicians  In  all 
democratic  countries  In  such  circumstances. 
Part  of  the  Conservative  opposition  In  the 
Crimean  War  waged  a  peace  campaign 
against  Palmerston's  government,  but  others 
were  Inhibited  by  considerations  curiously 
like  those  affecting  Americans  now.    Robert 


Blake's  exceUent  new  biography  of  DtsraeU 
pictures  their  dUemma.  "Most  oonserva- 
tires,"  he  points  out,  "considered  that  any 
public  move  toward  peace  on  Britain's  part 
would  defeat  lu  own  end  by  encouraging 
Russian  resistance." 

Disraeli,  for  his  part.  aUacked  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  But  Lord  Derby,  the  party 
leader,  put  his  policy  Ln  wcffds  that  also  have 
their  relevance  today.  He  said:  "We  cannot 
with  honour  or  even  with  regard  to  party 
interests,  constitute  ourselves  a  peace  opposi- 
tion merely  because  we  have  a  war  Ministry, 
and  I  wUl  never  consent  to  weaken  an  Ad- 
ministration to  which  1  am  opposed,  by  In- 
creasing their  difficulties  In  carrying  the 
country  through  what  has  become  an  In- 
evitable war." 

It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  100  years  of 
political  experience  In  the  Western  democ- 
racies has  produced  a  better  ethical  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  a  responsible  op- 
position m  wartime.  It  does  not  preclude 
criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  those 
in  the  majority  or  tn  the  minority;  but  it 
precludes  the  use  of  the  war  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  a  government  politically.  It  is 
a  high  test  of  responsibility;  but  it  ts  not  so 
high  or  unreasonable  that  citizens  may  not 
Justly  apply  it.  • 


through  higher  education.  At  the  same 
time  we  face  a  new  threat  to  pubUc  educa* 
Uon  with  pressures  being  brought  to  extend 
public  tax  support  to  non-public  schools. 
Should  these  efforts  succeed,  they  would  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  private  secular  and 
sectarian  schools  and  the  public  school  would 
no  longer  provide  the  meeting-ground  of 
ctUldren  of  all  nationalities,  religions,  races, 
and  economic  levels.  Our  commitment  to 
free  public  education  must  be  demonstrated 
by  a  forthright  and  unequivocal  position 
that  public  funds  should  be  expended  for 
public  education  only 

As  parents  in  the  public  schools  we  rededl- 
cate  our  efforts  to  the  fuiailment  of  these 
goaU. 


Ancricaa   Airliaes    Quiet   RevoluCida  ia 
EmpIeyaieBt 


The   100th   AaaiTertary  of   Free  Public 

School  fducatioB  in  New  York  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TQMK. 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apra  11. 1967 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  official  observance  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  free  public  school  educa- 
Uon  in  New  York  SUte.  The  United 
Parents  Association  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation In  honor  of  the  occasion.  For 
the  Interest  of  our  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record.  I  Insert  it  here- 
with: 

PKOCtAMATlON  ISSITED  ST  THE  UWTTP  Pa— WTS 
ASSOCIATIONB  OK  TB«  IOOtm  AirNivs««AaT 
or   PuKt   Public   Schooi^   iw    Hew   ToaK 

Rtat« 

Free  public  schools  became  a  reality  In 
New  York  State  100  years  ago  when  on  AprU 
1«.  1867,  Governor  Reuben  Fenton  signed 
into  low  a  bUl  passed  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture that  abolished  tuition  fees  levied  on  the 
parents  of  grade  school  children. 

It  Is  appropriate  today  that  parenU. 
teachers,  administrators,  and  citizens  of  the 
State  point  with  pride  to  the  lost  century  of 
progress  (Juring  which  public  school  enroll- 
ment more  than  tripled,  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  multiplied  100  times,  the 
school  year  Increased  from  80  to  160  days, 
class  size  was  reduced  by  half. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  we  reafUrm  the 
values,  the  concept,  the  goals  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  process  of  education  must  be 
dynamic  enough  to  meet  the  intellectual. 
emoUonal  and  physical  needs  of  aU  our  chil- 
dren, so  that  they  grow  to  maturity  with  a 
Mnse  of  personal  dignity  and  respect  for 
oihers.  with  a  mastery  of  knowledge  and 
skUls  according  to  their  ability,  with  a  pride 
and  faith  in  our  American  democracy,  and 
with  the  competence  and  understanding 
necessary  to  cope  as  citizens  with  the  prob- 
lems and  issues  of  their  tlmes- 

We  face  the  second  century  of  free  public 
■ohooU  with  a  vision  of  educaUon  available 
to  all  extending  from  pre- kindergarten  np 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  1967 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
meiMi  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  Defender  of  March  11.  1967. 

It  is  through  such  individual  and 
corponite  actions  that  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  can  eventually  be 
achieved.  I  am  pleased  to  note  Ameri- 
can Airline's  efforts  in  this  regard  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  every 
company  large  or  small  has  a  similarly 
successful  program. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Defender.  Uar.  11. 
1967) 
AHEaicsN  AnLXNEs  QtrxET  Revolution  w 

BttKXtruzm 
American   Airlines   is   In  the  throes  of   a 
revolution  that  lla  [Mseengers  have  t^ardly 
notlced^ven  thougb  they're  In  contact^lth 
it  every  day  \ 

They  may  meet  It  In  the  form  of  a  Negro 
pilot  who  flies  their  Astrojet  out  of  O'Hare 
and  other  airports. 

The  pretty  Negro  stewardess  who  serves 
them  dinner  and  see©  to  their  oorafort — she 
is  part  o<  the  revolution,  too. 

So  Is  the  Negro  mechanic  who  keeps  their 
plane  in  top  shape.  And  the  dark-skinned 
girl  at  the  terminal  who  directs  them  to  the 
right  gate.  And  the  Negro  agent  who  sold 
them  their  Uckeu. 

All  these  employees— representatives  of  the 
nearly  2.000  minority  group  personnel  for 
American  in  most  Job  categories  also  repre- 
sent the  major  breakthroughs  Amerlcsn  baa 
achieved  in  ImpleraenUng  lu  equal  employ- 
ment policies.  The  company  has  flrmly  re- 
jected the  outmoded  Idea  that  race  should 
be  a  factor  In  employment. 

It's  a  quiet  revoluUon— for  less  specucular 
than  technological  progress— but  with  an 
Impact  on  the  aviation  Industry  of  super- 
sonic proportlons- 

Take  American's  Negro  pUots.  for  instance. 
UntU  December  1W4.  not  a  single  Negro  pilot 
wsa  employed  by  any  major  United  States 
airline.  American  knocked  down  the  racial 
barriers  that  month  by  hiring  Air  Force 
veteran  IJavid  E.  Harris.  The  company  hired 
two  other  Negro  pUots  In  IWIS.  and  three 
more  last  year.  All  six  of  these  pUots  are 
now  flying  American's  Jet  aircraft,  elther.aa 
co-plloU  or  ss  flight  engineers  Among 
these  pilots  is  Chicago-based  James  A,  TU- 
mon,  a  former  Army  pilot. 
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AcconUac  to  ftvaUAbl*  rtoorda,  American 
DOW  bu  more  N«gro  pUoU  tbim  kU  othar 
domestic   trunkUnes   ooGablned. 

A  major  problem  tn  the  recruitment  of 
Negro  pUotfl  U  UiM  because  of  tndmooAl 
reetrlctlora.  thaw  qtiallfled  do  not  generally 
look  to  oommerolaJ  aviation  care«r».  AJrooet 
all  are  cuJlltar?  pUote.  and  by  ■.nd  large  preler 
to  itay  in  tbe  •errlce  until  retirement. 

Furthermore,  only  a  email  number  can 
meet  American'*  minimum  requirement  of 
aOO  houre  experience  flying  multlenglne  JeU 
(tbe  average  recruit  bu  about  2.000  houre). 
pjua  a  V^deraJ  Aviation  Agency  commercial 
pilot  certlOcate. 

Ae  for  Mejio  eCewardeeBcs,  American  new 
hae  36  flytn*  >*■  routoe  and  three  more  cur- 
roQtly  traliUng — «moog  tbe  largeet  number 
for  any  eirllne. 

One  breaktbrough  gained  by  American  in 
thle  field  w»a  Ite  aealgnment  of  a  Negro 
itewardew    to    a    Soutbem    city— Naahrllle, 

Tcnn. at  a  borne  baae.     In  another  iDBtance. 

A  fftewardaea  «b«  tranaferred  to  tbe  com- 
pany's Kew  Tack  Salee  Department,  becom- 
ing the  IndiMtry'e  flr»t  Negro  woman  ealee 
reprflMntaUve. 

me  ocMnpany'i  employment  figure*  for  1904 
■bow  that  while  the  total  company  bead- 
oount  grew  by  5^  per  oent.  minority  group 
pereonnel  increaaed  by  13  7  per  cent. 

More  Important  than  tbe  headcount, 
though,  le  the  fact  that  doon  hUtorlcally 
cioaed  to  minority  pereonnel  have  been  rap- 
Idly  opening.  Juat  one  recent  eiampie  la 
the  Tlee  of  Art  Tmmbull.  a  Negro  employee  tn 
American's  Chicago  otBce.  who  etarted  with 
the  company  s«  e  mall  clerk.  After  be  learned 
promotloaal  diapUy  at  night  acbool.  Ameri- 
can gave  him  &  cbanoe  In  chat  field.  He  did 
BO  weU  chat  today  he  U  the  company'*  dla- 
pley  repreaentatlve  in  Chicago. 

Another  Chicago  employee.  Ira  Parke,  be- 
g&n  ea  a  mall  clerk.  After  e  bitch  with  the 
mimary,  P«rkj  eoon  woe  appointed  u  a 
Uckvt  Bgent.  And  In  these  same  offices, 
Bob  Skinner  began  with  American  as  as 
tlck«t  agent  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  poslUon 
of  passenger  service  manager. 

American  hae  alao  made  many  recruitment 
visits  to  Job  Corps  women,  regoidless  of  race, 
to  seek  stewardess  and  other  careers  with 
American.  _  ^ 

Not  long  ago.  President  Marlon  Sadler 
ramlnded  all  American  personnel  of  tbe  com- 
pany's policies: 

"Eq\iallty  of  o^gtortuniCy  Is  ft  serious  re- 
sponaibiuty  at  Amarlcan,  axul  I  expect  rvery 
employee  to  help  carry  It  out.  This  means 
ttfoagbout  the  company  that  ability  wUl  be 
the  only  criterion  for  fllUng  Jobs.  Minority 
group  appUcanta  wUl  be  given  fair  oonslder- 
aUon  for  any  Job  for  which  they're  qualified. 
"Let's  remember  that  our  goal  U  not  mere 
eompllance  with  the  law.  bat  a  poeltJve,  all- 
out  tflbrt  to  make  full  use  of  available  human 


And  so.  American  Airlines  Is  fully  oom- 
mUied  to  the  prtnclplee  of  equal  employment 
opportunity,  and  Is  acung  on  thoee  prin- 
ciples. 


MinateBAB  Park  Pusu  Midway  Mark 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MaasACHUsarTB 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AjtrU  17.  1967 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Mafisachuaetto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  plans  for  the  Mlnuteman  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  are  proceeding 
rapidly  and  we  can  be  optimistic  that  the 
area  where  the  battle  for  American  In- 
dependence began  will  be  ready  to  mark 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Revolution  In 


1975.    Robert  E.  Glynn,  writing  in  the 

Boston    Globe   yesterday,    outlined    the 

progress  made  thus  far  and  the  goals 

for  the  future.     Asked  unanimous  con- 

aent  I  Include  the  article  in  the  Ricoro: 

Pijunrmo    roa   Pixaiors'    Dat:    MnrtrrxjiAie 

Pabk  Paasaa  Mmwar  Maxk 

(By  Bohert  E.  Olynn) 

Progress  toward  creaUng  the  Minute  Man 

National  Hlstortcal  Parte  and  reconstructing 

the  original  Battle  Road  through  portions  of 

Concord,  Uncoln  and  Leoilngton  have  paaecd 

ihe  mldwsy  mark  but  the  projects  Federal 

funds  have  ngged  badly. 

Chie  for  completion  on  PatrtoU"  Day  1875 
to  commemorate  the  200th  annlTer«ary  of  the 
epic  events  that  signalled  the  beginning  of 
the  RevoluUonary  War.  the  project  is  In  need 
of  an  additional  Congressional  spproprla- 
tlon — perhaps  ss  much  as  93  million. 

Thus  far.  approrlmately  %5  million  of  ths 
as  million  authorized  by  Congreee  In  late 
IBSti  have  been  spent.  pracUcally  alt  of  It  on 
land  acquisitions. 

InfonnaUon  that  the  park's  price  tag  has 
risen  drastically  hss  been  sent  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  for  acUon. 

Meanwhile,  resident  superintendent  Ben- 
jamin Zerbey  of  the  National  Park  Service 
Is  not  the  least  concerned  that  the  diminish- 
ing appropriation  will  cause  progress  to  bog 
down.  He  Is  oonfldenc  a  supplemental  grant 
will  be  added  to  the  unspent  portion  of  the 
budget  to  maintain  the  scbediUe. 

But.  be  U  mindful  that  as  long  as  tbe  Viet- 
nam situation  conUnues.  Congress  la  reluc- 
tant to  Increase  domestic  spending. 

E>esUned  to  be  one  of  the  naUon's  fwe- 
moet  historical  shrtnee  (It  Is  expected  to  at- 
tract a  million  visitors  annually).  Minute 
Man  Park  will  be  linked  to  the  Saratoga  Ns- 
tlonal  Park,  marking  the  turning  point  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  Colonial  Na- 
tional Park  at  Yorktown.  signifying  the  suc- 
cessful ending. 

To  date,  the  pork  staff  has  acquired  419 
acres  of  the  contemplated  760-acre  site  and 
seven  of  the  sought-after  16  homes  of  1776 
vintage  and  the  foundation  plots  of  three 
others. 

The  more  recently  acquired  ancient  struc- 
tures are: 

HartweU  Tavern  In  Unooln.  built  tn  1730. 
It  was  occupied  In  1776  by  Uvernkeeper 
Epbratm  HartweU  and  his  eon.  John,  a  flfer 
with  the  Unooln  Minute  Men. 

The  Daniel  Taylor  House  near  Merlam's 
Comer.  Concord,  built  by  WUllam  Taylor 
It  U  believed  to  have  been  standing  in  1776, 
occupied  by  Taylor's  farmer-son.  Daniel. 

The  Samuel  Brooks  House  on  Brooks'  Hill, 
Concord.  Brooks,  s  farmer.  Is  sssumed  to 
have  been  a  member  of  tbe  local  mllltla  but 
It  U  not  known  deflnltely  U  be  took  part  in 
the  battle. 

In  addition  to  Its  land  acqulslUons.  the 
National  Park  Service  has  gained  ownership 
of  196  bulldmgs — 87  residences.  70  structures 
used  for  stcn^ge  and  nine  others  used  for 
assorted  purposes. 

Included  In  the  76  properties  sUtl  to  be 
acquired  are  an  estimated  100  more  build- 
ings. 

The  Park  Service  Is  empowered  to  obtain 
every  structure  tn  the  park  area  and  can 
remove  or  demolish  any  building  not  in 
keeping  with  the  antiquated  appearance  of 
the  region. 

Homes  deemed  suitable  for  the  park's  en- 
vironment are  purchased  from  the  owners 
who  are  then  extended  life  occupancy  under 
a  rental  agreement. 

While  negotiations  for  the  park's  remain- 
ing S31  acres  continue,  several  major  steps 
will  be  undertaken  In  tbe  coming  months 
toward  tbe  park's  final  fornuitton. 

Supt-  Zerbey  explains,  "by  the  end  of  the 
year,  well  have  something  tangible  to  show 
the  people.  At  that  time  we  will  have 
progressed  from  tbe  plazmlng  and  research 
phase  to  the  development  and  reality  stage." 


Due  for  an  early  start  and  completion  by 
Midsummer  will  be  the  transformation  of 
the  first  noor  of  the  1911  ButUlcfc  House- 
overlooking  Concord's  Old  North  Bridge,  s 
portion  of  the  reetored  Battle  Road  and  the 
MustM-   Fleld^— into  a  vlaltora'   center. 

Exhibits  and  an  audio-visual  program 
presentation  are  being  prepared  for  the  cen- 
ter by  the  Park  Serrlce's  museum  laboratory 
in  Washington. 

The  park's  preaent  museum  and  staff  head- 
quarters on  Rte.  OA.  Uncoln,  will  oonUnue 
in  use. 

Duo  for  completion  by  Fall  wUl  be  a  cir- 
cuitous pedestalan  trail  and  picnic  ground* 
through  tbe  50-acre  woodland  surroundings 
of  historic  Flske  Hill,  near  Rte.  128  In  Lex- 
ington, end  an  information  station  and  vial- 
tor  porklng  lot  at  the  Old  Massachusetu  av- 
and   Morrett  rd.   interaecUon. 

The  trail  will  include  a  portion  of  the 
original  Battle  Road  and  wlU  skirt  the  site 
of  the  Benjamin  Flske  House  fo\indatlon  and 
the  tablet-marked  Hayward  Well. 

The  latter  designates  the  spot  where  James 
Hayward.  an  Action  mllltla  man  while  re- 
turning from  pursuing  the  British,  instantly 
kJUed  a  Red  Coat  straggler  and  was  himself 
mortally  wounded  tn  a  pistol  duel. 

Worfon  nvurfaclng  the  Battle  Boad  will 
gain  impetus  during  the  Summer  when  a 
new  access  road  to  the  Hanacom  Air  Force 
Base  Is  finished. 

Plans  call  for  the  closing  oC  the  present 
alrbase  road  to  permit  the  Park  Service 
rangers  to  extend  the  BatUe  Boad  through 
that  area. 

Kxoavattons  will  alao  be  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  Summer  hy  park  acheologUt  Mrs. 
Cordelia  Snow,  to  discover  the  burled  por- 
tion of  the  John  Flint  House,  known  to  have 
been  standing  near  the  N(*-th  Bridge  in 
1776  and  that  of  Ephralm  Buttrick  on  near- 
by Buttrlck  Hill. 

Ephralm,  who  later  acquired  the  military 
rank  or  colonel,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
MaJ.  John  Buttrlck,  who  gave  the  famous 
bridge  cattle  cry  of  •'Fire,  fellow  sotdlers! 
For  Ood's  sake  fin  I" 

Historians  say  Ephralm's  home  was  de- 
molished for  firewood  In  1814  by  his  great- 
uncle.  Steadman  Buttrlck. 

Cxplorstory  activity  is  also  conUnulng  to- 
ward the  eventual  rehablllUUon  of  The  Woy- 
alde.  built  in  1717  and  occupied  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  by  Samuel  Whitney,  musur 
master  of  tbe  Concord  Minut«  Men  and  a 
delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress. 

The  famous  landmark  with  Its  swings  and 
tower  is  known  as  the  "Home  of  the  Authors" 
since  11  writers  have  lived  there.  The  more 
famous  were  Louisa  May  Aloott,  whose  par- 
ents acquired  the  property  In  1845.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  purchased  It  In  1B62  and 
later.  Mrs.  Harriet  Mulford  Stone  Lotbrop, 
author  oi  highly  popular  children 'a  stories- 
Currently.  Park  Service  architect  Orvllle 
Carroll  la  conducting  Interior  structural  testa 
to  pmpolnt  the  additions  made  to  tbe  orlg- 
tnal  two-rooms-up  and  two- rooms-down 
dwelling  by  Its  several  owners. 

He  is  also  attempUng  to  determine  what 
reinforcements  will  be  needed  when  It  In 
restored  to  an  as  yet  undetermined  state  of 
lu  historical  post  and  opened  to  the  public 
During  his  research.  Carroll  discovered  s 
hitherto  unknown  old  stone-lined  well  near 
an  entrance  to  the  bouse.  The  well's  of>en- 
ing  was  blocked  by  two  earth-covered  ancient 
slate  gravestones  over  which  brush  had 
grown,  hiding  them. 

Park  historian  Robert  Roushelm  and  ar- 
cheologlat  Mn.  Snow  are  of  the  opinion  the 
well  was  dug  during  the  occupancy  of  the 
Alootta  and  water  was  piped  from  It  to  a 
washroom  and  woodshed  added  to  the  orig- 
inal structure  by  the  author's  family. 

Tbe  experU  feel  the  gravestones.  bearlnK 
dates  of  1883  and  1834.  are  of  local  origin 
and  bad  been  rejected  by  the  families  of  tbe 
deceased  because  of  a  misspelled  name  on 
one  and  a  cutting  imperfection  on  tbe  other 
that  had  to  be  obliterated  and  recut. 


April  17,  1967 
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The  mlMpeUlDg  oociin  on  a  •ton*  th»l  gmaors  would  undoubtwlly  be  repulaed  mora  the  summet  Just  won  1  cover  the  bill*  »ny. 

undoubtedly  wm  foe  an  Infant  eon  of  the  emoothlj  -  more  " 

wtU  known    Concord    Buttrlck    tMnlly.    It  What  the  Huuiana  mtan  b»  -pe««,"  o/        InltoOon  h««  baUooned  living  cosu  at  the 

TFiuls      'Darld  H    aon  of  D»»ld  a  Elebeckah  courae,  u  the  de/nt  o/  the  American  lorcel  higheat  rate  of  Increase  In  nearly  a  decade 

Buttrik    died  Oct    M,   laSJ      AEt.  I  ma.  k  b»  the  north  rtetnamese  CommunUtt  tutng  To  buy  a   1966  doUar's  worth   today  takea 

IJ  am     Bleep  on  aweet  babe  from  trouble  Russian  ormi.  »1.I0  foe  milk,   tl  08  for  medical  serncea, 

free     Thy  uarente  soon  muat  follow  thee."  They  dont  mean  peace  that  merely  end*  (I.M  for  bread.  H  05  for  restaurant  meaU. 

The  otiermarker  reada:  "Mr.  Jonaa  Mel-  the  fighting;  and  learea  the  Intended  TlcUma         "Por  Ooda  sake,  pleaae.  no  more  laxea." 

Ten.  who  died  April  3*    183*     Alt.  3S.    The  of  Communist  agxresslon  alone.     By  "peace"  a  conalltuent  Unplom  an  Indiana  Conireea- 

neet  remembrance  of  the  Juat     Shall  flour-  the  RUMlana  mean  Communist  domination  man.    "We  cant  pay  for  the  whole  world  ■ 

li  when  they  sleep  in  dust"  and  our  defeat                                                               New  Squeele.     Despite  all  this,  President 

While  Moscow  Radio  Is  calling  for  speedier  Johnson  wants  Congress  to  equeer-e  snother 

,  shipment  of  RussUn  arms  to  kill  Americans.  »5.5  wlllon  a  year  out  of  already  hard-pressed 

what  Is  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  think-  Individuals    and    businesses,    principally    by 

,  „        .       „-         n  Inc    about    In    proposing    that    we    "hulld  adding  six  cents  to  every  dollar  they  now  pay 

United  SUIel  «lia  Ko««U«     re»ce  —  brtdgea  to  the  East"  for  more  XIS.  trade  with  In  federal  Income  taxes.    And  to  pull  In  an- 

Meaninr  Not  die  Same  Ruaala?  other  »4 1  billion,  he  seeks  additional  Social 

mianim  »»m  m     ■»  ^^^^j   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  RussU  to  enable  Security  levies  which  would  eventuaUy  el- 

RuasU  to  ship  more  to  North  Vietnam  to  tract  up  to  »1253  per  employe. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^m  j^^f^  Americans?                                                     ThU  at  a  Ume  when  siu^eys  reveal  that 

or  Wbat  Is  President  Johnson  thinking  about  householder  confidence  In  the  economy  la  the 

u/\ai     rrnorc   UAUGCN  when,  In  the  face  of  Russian  eSorU  toward  lowest  since  the  1958  recession.    Even  to  pro- 

HUN.   ubUKUL  tlAndLn  our  defeat  In  Vietnam,  he  Is  calling  for  us  pose  more  Uxee  In  such  a  period,  aays  Dr. 

ow  maao  to  open  our  borders  to  more  Russian  spies  Paul    McCracken.    University    of    Michigan 

iTj  THF  HOn^F  OP  HKPHKSENTATIVES  "'"'  diplomatic  immtmlty?  economist,  would  he  an  additional  ""'•P™- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRKSEM1AI1VK3  pj,hapB    another    periment    question    la  aant,  a  restraint  on  the  economy."    Aaerts 

Wednexlay,   April   12,   liST  this:  What  are  the  American  people  thinking  Beryl  Sprtnkel.  economist  and  vice  piMddent 

^,     ,,.MemM  _»  TH.K..,      uir   arwnlr.r  about  as  relatives  wid  friends  and  neighbors  of  Chlcagos  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank: 

Mr.  HANSEN  or  Idano.     Mr.  s>peajcer.  ^^^  ^^  Vietnam  and  our  people  do  not  rise  "Were  playing  with  dynamite  to  propose  a 

when  the  United  States  and  Russu  talk  ,p  condemnation  of  the  efforts  to  increase  tai  increase  "     And,   the  mo«t   frightening 

about  "peace,"  It  does  not  necessarily  fol-  ,,^,  ,,o,  bloody-handed  Russia  and  to  in-  statement  of  all.  from  William  P.  Butler,  vice 

low  that  they  are  speaking  of  the  same  vlte  more  Buaslan  spies  into  America?  president  economist  ol  the  Chase  Manhattan 

thing     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  probabil-  Bank:    -we  could  well  find  oureeives  with 

..     I     .V   .  .v„  ™  „„1  ^^-^^— ^^—  both    a    recession    and    Inflation    at    once " 

Ity  Is  that  they,  are  not.       ^^^  ,„„j^,  j^,,      ,^  ^y  the  Opinion  Be- 

The  following  editorial,  appearing  to  _               .    _                 .  search  Corp.  show  that  7i   percent  of  all 

the  February   14  edition  of  the  Chat-  Ecobobj  la  (sOvernmeM  Americans  call  for  a  cut  m  federal  spending 

tanooga    News-Pree   Press,    raises   some  rather  than  face  the  prospect  of  any  Increaae 

very  Interesting  questions  about  the  wis-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  m  taxes 

dom  and  seemllness  of  current  admlnls-  „,                                          Mr.  Johnson  says  the  income-tax  hike  will 

'XZt^-  *"  ™  ""•  '°^'  *"  ""  HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW  f::,l^'^'1i'^.r!^^S.:!uT^e^L'^l 

guise  01  peace.                                            ..«.<.   .  .»-»  no  American  could  oppose  it.    However,  the 

I  Prom  the  Chattanooga  News-Pree  Press.  o»  ohio  president's  Budget  for  the  1B«8  fiscal  year  to 

Peb.  14.  I0«1|  m  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  begin  July    1    shows   big  domestic-spending 

Wbst  Thit   Mian   »t   "Pe«ci"  JIfofldaB   AprU  17    19f7  increases  which  will  more  than  drain  off  all 

While  the  LBJ  Administration  U  trying  to  '              ,     '    ^        .     ^       ,  ""*  "war"  cash. 

promote  increased  n.S.  trade  with  Commu-  Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of  He    explains    that    the   additional   payroU 

nlst  Russia  and  la  attempting  to  gain  raU-  Indignant  Americans  are  writing  to  me  taxes   are  needed  to  pay  for  higher  Social 

flcatlon  of  a  consular  treaty  that  would  let  ^nd,  I  trust,  to  the  other  Members  of  Security  benefits  In  behalf  of    an  "dequate 

more  Russians  Into  the  United  SUtes  and  congress    urging  Strict  economy  In  gov-  income,   a  decent   home  and    a  meaningful 

fr™    "t!^  ?iJ"^lSnagr'r''au'CS  eZSt  "STy  of  them  refer  to  an  ^^-'r^n^diSor  SSf^sUJ^fy 

?ZS  w^at  iTR^^ng?  exceUent  article  In  the  current  Issue  of  ^„  ,„„,a  g„  ^  ^sii  out  federal  agendai 

pSToretwSt  Russia  C,°harglng  on  Mos-  the  Readers  Digest  by  my  good  friend  !„,  „,,„  lending  operations,  which  cover 

cow  Radio  that  Oommunlat  ClSna  U  trying  Charles  Stevenson,  one  of  the  most  able  everything  from  PHA  mortgages  to  student 

to  thwart  Russian  effort,  to  bring  peace  In  correspondents  In  Washington.     Under  loans^ncredibiy    thM«  sums  show  up  in 

Vietnam.  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the    Preedents    Budget    aa    reducium,    in 

wr;T£^r-1.^f"ur^3  th.  text  Of  Mr.  Stevenson,  article,  as  3^..«n..^  bu^.«uy  ^poiicl.  ^ 

'*Cton^°liS[p  to  any  such  conclusion.    Walt  (The  AdmUHstraUons  blocking  proposals  Hams,  of  Delaware.    Indeed.  Senate  Pliumce 

unm  yoiT«.  A^  R^la  «ys  Red  Chin,  foi   lncrea.«l   non-war   spending   chaUHig.  C'-'f"'""^™  "",2'"™'''5?,'"'iSl 

is  hindering  Russian  "peace"  efforts.  every  cltlren  to  call  foe  a  return  to  effective  cept  for  bookkeeping  trtckeiy.   the  Budget 

"  n^Z  u*the  supplie^f  about  80  per  cent  gov7mment  and  fiscal  »^ly.l  wouM  <^'-=^  ^  I^bIv^   -  th    tSr*  m- 

of  the  military  equipment  U,e  North  Vj«^  ,By  Charles  Stevenson)  c^i^^^B IS^LlllS,  «I^ut 

nam  Communlsu  are  using  for  their  bloody  ^^^^     ^^^             ^   3t-yesr-oId    CaUfomla  _^  as  tar  as  page  41S  of  the  Budget  and 

aggression   against   South   Vietnam   and   m  n^^^.t  managt*  was  looking  forward  auoover    that    the    programmed    Gross 

their  kllUng  of  American  defenders  of  free-  ^"^^  ^^y  ^^en  he  could  earn  more  than  ^pendltures   of   Government   Administered 

••btn.  a7000    for    his    famUy    of    four.     Today    be  pumj,  t,r  the  next  Sacal  year  srtll  amoimt 

Russia.  If  It  really  wanted  peace  In  Viet-  ^^^^^^  ^^gg   ^ut  his  federal  Income  tai  Is  (o    »210  323    billion.    Ton    also    find    that 

nam.  could  probably  bring  It  aljout  In  30  to  ^^   ^^      ^^  g^^   security  taxes  have  ^^^cnat  President  Johnson  Intends  to  spend 

SO  days  Just  by  cutting  off  all  ot  its  military  ^^^       doubled,   to  »a77.    The   tax   on   hla  „  j  ^uuon  more  for  defense.  Including  the 

assistance  to  North  Vietnam.    W "bout  sub-  ^^^^  ^^         ^^^^^^  ^  percent    The  moat  yjemMn  war.  he  sunultaneously  plan  that 

slantlal  Russian  aid.  the  North  Vietnam  Red  ,,^^mj^  ,,„  „,  all— InflaUon— has  further  ouu„,  (or  civilian  acUvltles  shall  soar  »a7.- 

aggressors    would    find    themsclvM    in    bad  ^^    ,^    income.     Result:  his    hard-earned  pg^  billion  higher  than  In  fiscal  10««.    This 

shape,  and  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam  wsj-  ^^^^            ^^^^  j^^  „^^  slashed  by  t91».  increase  alone  Is  about  double  what  the  cost 

might  not  be  long  in  coming.  ^  j^^^   ^j  gj   cents  on  the  dollar,  and  his  „,  mnnlng  the  enUre  government  was  In  the 

But    thafs    not    the    way    Russia    seeks  ^^^^^^  ^j,,,  „„  „„  ^  after-taxes  real  In-  j^p  y,„  „{  the  New  Deal.     There  has  been 

'  P""  "  ^  ...  .   o^   ,.,.,„.    I.     come  of  »«09a.  nothing  Uke  It  In  history. 

Tbe  Russians  charge  that  Red  China  is     ^""^  .    oeraon 

r^rnU-C-?^r.rs^deiir^SS     r£"rtil3\°HS.e^Xo??^J      ^;:;:^cally.   the   P«.dent.   propo-. 

r.i-^irn'ts'r.-fth-e'^i.i'ssjmr:  ^^^' ^^^^^^^^^^^  rj"«cTm."i°r Ad's^tS.-^r.  ss^ 

nlst  og^e^iua.  are  being  slowed  down.  This  a  rear«l  couple  "y^J"^  t^^e"  tlon,  by  further  curtailing  their  exUtlng  ex- 
delay  oT  arms  to  North  Vietnam  1.  hlnderln,  '■^"°°-f™«2L'^°°„ff*  jj^xij  a  emplioii.  and  deducUon.  for  age.  _!&««'« 
pe«:e.  the  Russians  «iy.  «",  "'">  ,"  "^Jfi^^^!!.-  "WK^^Ii-  alsi  tax  their  now-exempt  Social  Security 

-r*      .It      aiMiatJinrjt      reached      Vietnam  senior  ie  forced  to  leave  eouege.     w»vu  »-»»«.  J^^m,^ 

.miJth.?!^'  M^i^loS^  "theU.8..,.  and   InflaUon.  the  money  I  earned  dunng  b^eflta. 
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More  Money  for  DH0D.  "I  bi»««  reviewed 
thM*  prograuM  c•r«^aIly."  president  Johnaon 
fvaflsured  Con^nm.  "Wute  uid  aonessen- 
Uaia  have  been  cut  out.  Raductlons  or  po«t- 
ponenwnts  have  been  made  wherever  pos- 
sible." 

Aa  tbeae  words  echoed  through  the  Caplcol. 
th»  Department  of  Houalng  and  Urban  De- 
Telopment  (DHTTD),  to  t*ke  only  one  exam- 
ple, was  announcing  grants  by  the  wholesale. 
They  Included  funds  to  "beautify"  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  with  a  municipal  putting  green,  new 
tennis  courts  and  a  refurbuhed  rose  garden: 
to  landscape  the  city  hall  at  Overland  Park. 
Kan.:  lo  bestow  a  decorative  fountain  on 
Klngiport,  Tenn.;  and  to  construct  a  "two- 
acre  lagoon"  at  El  Centre,  Calif.  And  why 
not?  The  President  had  tucked  away  %lTt 
million  in  his  Budget,  nearly  doubling  the 
funds  now  available  to  DHtJD  for  thli  cate- 
gory of   anooosclonatole  wartime  spending. 

Vulnerable  Aress-  "Nonsense."  sayi  Rep. 
Tom  CurUs,  ot  Missouri,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Joint  Boonomlc  CoEnmlttee.  to  cynics 
who  oontend  that  Congress  cannot  cut  the 
Budget.  "If  ths  public  win  give  us  the  same 
support  that  the  Preeldent's  vested  interests 
exert,  we  can  carve  away  weU  over  what  «5-5 
billion  of  new  ^war*  taxes  would  raise  with- 
out dotn^  B  bit  or  damage."  Be  and  others 
agrse  tliat  the  following  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  vulnerable  areas: 

rarm  Wat.  The  ever  expanding  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  become  so  thoroughly 
unpopular  that  a  Farm  Journal  poll  Indl- 
eatsB  that  only  one  in  ten  of  the  nation's 
farmeTs  now  Bupporta  its  programs.  And  the 
American  Pann  Bureau  Pederatlon.  repre- 
asaitlng  the  vast  majority  of  organised  farm- 
ers, has  demanded  an  end  to  "the  whole  sorry 
mess  of  government  farm  controls,  direct 
suhatdy  paymenu  and  price  manipulations." 
Nevert2ielese,  Secretary  o*  Agriculture  Orvllle 
rraeman'i  budget  hss  been  hiked  to  %KM& 
Mlllon — a  >39«-mllUon  increase  that  accom- 
panies, ironically,  a  sharp  decline  In  the  na- 
tl<m*s  fann  population— and  a  1400  Increase 
m   the  department's  employes. 

Tlie  Prvldent  claims  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.,  the  agency  supposed  to  "stabll- 
lae,  support  and  protect"  farm  Income,  will 
oosrt  taxpayers  tS  636  billion  In  fiscal  1068. 
But,  burled  In  the  Budget's  I316-paf;e  appen- 
dix are  figures  showing  that  the  COC  will  end 
the  year  with  an  accumulated  deficit  of 
•0.S97  billion — an  Increase  of  more  than  91.3 
bllUoo  over  fiscal  IS67. 

Sducational  Gadgeiri/.  The  Oreat  Society 
asks  another  •6.2  hllUon  for  education,  a 
•633-mllUon  jump.  The  biggest  single  ex- 
pSKkse  Is  for  the  nvw  Title  I  elementary-  and 
•eoaadary-acbool  program,  which  President 
JobiMOQ  says  is  bringing  "the  full  beneflto  of 
edoeaUon  to  children  of  k>w-tncome 
famUlaa." 

Yet  all  across  tlw  country  one  prosperous 
oommiinlty  after  another  has  been  allocated 
federal  tax  funds  appropriated  In  the  nazne 
of  poor  children.  Kven  hlgh-lnoome  Orosse 
Point*.  Mich.,  received  •117,600.  By  Wash- 
ington's figuring.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
merited  M3.876,  but  school  officials  turned 
down  the  money.  They  could  only  locate 
eight  children  from  six  poor  families. 

Evidence  mounts  that  the  entire  aebool- 
ald  apparatus  Is  so  choked  with  new  money 
fn>m  Washington  that  shockingly  few  real 
gains  result.  Recently  a  University  of  Chi- 
cago researcher  found  most  big  money  pro- 
viding "Just  gadgetry."  A  Wliice  Bouse  ad- 
Tlsory  group  described  projects  as  "piecemeal, 
fragmented  efforts." 

Cities  s«d  Hoxtsing  Extravagance.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  urban  programs  are  "out- 
moded. Lneffldent  and  direction] ess,"  says 
Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  ID..  Conn),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Beorganlxatlon  and  an  original  enthusiast 
for  the  legislation.  Moreover,  DHUD.  which 
administsn  ao  pro^wns.  frequently  over- 
lapping those  of  other  agenties.  has  Vie.671 


billion  left  from  prior  years.  Tet  Into  this 
sieve  President  Johnson  wants  to  pour  93 
builon  more,  half  again  as  much  as  It  is 
getting  in  the  current  flsoal  year. 

Nearly  two  billion  of  this  new  money  would 
go  to  the  scandal -ridden  lirban-renewal  and 
housing  program,  which  was  originally  aimed 
at  building  housing  for  low-income  cltisens 
but  which  has  provided,  among  other  things, 
a  bird  refuge  on  the  Atlantic  Oosst:  a  rebuilt 
beach  for  a  New  Jersey  resort  town;  recrea- 
tional facilities  with  restaurant,  promenade 
and  marina  for  the  Newport.  R.I..  high-eo- 
dety  vacaUonland;  plus  a  tract  for  an  aero- 
sjMce  research  center,  in  Boston. 

The  Poverty  Me*s.  Office  of  Boonomlc 
Opportunity  (CEO)  poverty  warrlwa  are 
ladling  out  tMrfiOO  for  a  Spanish- language 
animated  cartoon  for  slum-dweilers,  one  of 
11  films  costing  9400,000.  In  Westchester 
County.  N.T..  one  of  the  nation's  richest.  119 
OBO  undertakings  cost  95,364^10.  Rep. 
Bdlth  Green  (D..  Ore.)  finally  wrung  a  be- 
grudging admlsadon  out  of  officials  that  Job 
Corps  costs  had  hit  99,120  a  year  per  trainee. 
The  poverty  war  clearly  faces  a  crisis  of 
competence,  "I  would  rather  have  50  to  100 
more  competent  admlnWtrators  for  the  war 
on  poverty  than  another  9100  million  for  It." 
said  Secretary  of  I^bor  W.  Wiliard  WlrU. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  Is  demanding  an- 
other 93  blllioD.  a  30-percent  boost,  for  this 
fiscal  circus. 

Swollen  Bureaucracy.  Nothing  Is  more 
blantly  swollen  than  the  federal  payroll. 
Cto  December  3.  1M6.  after  a  press  briefing 
at  the  UBJ  ranch,  the  New  York  Times  pro- 
claimed: 'President  Backs  a  Cut  In  U.S.  Jobs 
— Approve*  Plan  to  Retire  25.000."  Tet  seven 
months  Uter  187,50«  more  new  workers  were 
on  the  rosters — an  average  of  1300  hired  every 
working  day.  A  nev  Kxecutivs  Order  pro- 
claimed a  freese  In  midsummer  19M.  but  by 
the  year's  end  100.000  more  btireaucrats 
were  hired,  at  a  oost  at  9800  mlUlon.'  Now 
the  President's  Budget  says  that  another 
40,400  wlU  come  aboard  in  strictly  non-war 
agencies  at  stlU  another  9333.900.000  of  cost 

to  the  taxpaycTB.  

TTiese  are  Juat  samples,  and  no  one  knows 
better  than  Rep.  Prank  Bow.  of  Ohio,  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  "TSThatever  they  tell  you." 
he  says,  "scratch  beneath  the  surface  of  any 
agency,  from  foreign  aid  to  space  programs 
to  HEW.  and  you  11  find  extravagance — and 
expenditures  we  can  do  without." 

Shattering  Awakening.  Congress  is  now 
in  a  mood  to  take  stock  ot  federal  spending 
because  of  a  shattering  awakening.  People 
are  realizing  that  the  whole  federal  grant- 
in-aid  welfare  state  Is  disorganised  and 
calamitously  uncontrolled.  Ttie  system 
keeps  a.600.000  federal  employes  busy  In  ISO 
Washington  bureaus  and  In  some  400  re- 
gional offices,  but  the  machinery  Is  so  stalled 
by  overlapping  and  duplication  that  It  can 
only  sicken  taxpayer*  who  must  pick  up  the 
tab.  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  says 
that  untangling  this  thicker  of  aid  programs 
la  the  most  serious  problem  In  the  govern- 
ment today. 

For  example,  programs  for  the  disabled  are 
scattered  among  38  agencies,  bureaus,  divi- 
sions and  commissions.  Fifty-seven  sep- 
arate progranu  have  been  set  \ip  for  voca- 
tional and  Job  training-.  35  for  bousing,  more 
than  20  for  transportation.  A  New  York 
agency  had  to  spend  three  months  and  9150.'- 
000  preparing  an  application  for  9200,000  in 
planning  funds. 

A  potent  warning  is  issued  by  Maine's 
Democratic  liberal  Sen.  Edmund  Muakie.  a 
past  supporter  of  many  of  these  program* 
and  now  chairman  of  the  Senate  subeocntt- 
tee  that  has  probed  furthest  into  this  mess. 
"Merely  piling  up  new  federal  programs  on 
old  ones  and  scattering  more  federal  money 
in  diverse  directions  are  not  going  to  help 
oommunlty  development,**  be  says. 

Walter   X^fonann,   kmg  a   stauncti  tup' 


porter  of  federal  ualstance  programs,  now 
InslsU  tha.t  a  pause  Is  desperately  required. 
"The  complex  of  welfare  measures  has  be- 
come unmanageable."  he  says  bluntly.  "No 
one  wishes  to  stand  up  and  say  he  Is  op- 
posed to  schooU,  hospitals,  aid  to  the  poor 
and  the  like.  But  there  Is  a  wide  revulsion 
against  the  expanding  and  "heavy-handed 
role  played  by  the  federal  government." 

Says  Sen.  Charles  P»cy.  of  UUnolB,  "It's 
time  we  started  solving  problems  Instead  of 
Just  throwing  money  at  them."  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  agrees:  "I 
would  hope  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  major 
re-examlnation  of  what  we  have  done  in 
legislation  during  the  post  few  years." 

At  the  Croasroads.  The  moment  for  de- 
cUion  Is  at  hand.  Oreat  responsibility  falls 
c»i  the  taxpaylng  public.  Confides  one 
House  member:  "Tm  waiting  to  bear  from 
oonstituents  who  really  want  to  lower  out- 
lays Bs  I  do,  espedaliy  fur  projecu  bock 
home."  But  even  as  Congress  se^s  to  take 
stock,  lobbyists  from  special  interests  rang- 
ing frocn  serospace  Industries  to  the  orga- 
ntxed  mayors  of  America  are  plugging  for 
more  appropriations.  Skilled  armies  of 
budget  boosters  are  urging  their  membera 
to  write  to  Washington.  Right  now  the 
ultra-liberal  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion Is  campaigning  for  additional  bUlions 
for  Its  pet  domestic  programs.  All  the  while 
the  Administration  itself  Is  turning  on  the 
heat,  with  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H. 
Fowler  attacking  Budget  critics  for  having 
nothing  to  offer  except  the  "time- tested 
clichA  of  cutting  federal  qiendlng." 

These  and  other  pressures  can  quickly 
ttim  CongreeslonsJ  economy  talk  Into  mere 
Up  service  unless  men  and  women  across  the 
land  respond  now  and  moblllBe  a  massive 
demand  for  fiscal  common  sense,  for  getting 
their  money's  worth  from  government.  If 
citizens  do  nothing,  they  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  as  ever  larger  tax  levies 
and  the  hidden  oost  of  inflation  are  siloed 
out  of  their  pay  checks  to  underwrite  gov- 
ernmental failures  like  those  discussed  here. 
Or  they  can  act,  both  thinking  Repubtlcajis 
and  DenKicrats,  conservatives  and  liberals. 
They  must  act  note.  That  means  you.  sit- 
ting down  and  writing  to  your  Representa- 
tive and  Senators  and  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Conunlttees.  IX  means 
discussing  the  subject  with  your  neighbors. 
organizing,  gvttlng  them  to  write,  too. 
Nothing  less  than  a  deluge  of  Individual. 
thoughtful  letters  can  give  our  leglslaton 
the  needed  backing  to  Insist  upon  more  ef- 
fective, frugal  government. 

House  Appropriations  Chairman  George 
Mahon.  of  Texas,  has  laid  the  issues  squarvly 
on  the  line:  "Congress  is  not  going  to  prsc- 
Uc«  restraint."  he  says,  "unless  ths  measag* 
oomes  through  louA  and  clear  (ran  ibe  p«o* 
pie." 


What  li  Rullr  Wraai  With  the  Ooii- 
CtllCT  BiUt 
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EXTElfSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  M1CHI0U4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  27.  2967 

Mr.  DINOHXI4.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
mont  to  permission  granted  I  Inaert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ou  an  article  appearing  In  the  April  19«7 
issue  of  the  American  Rifleman,  entitled 
"What  Is  Really  Wrong  With  the  Dodd- 
Oeller  Bm»." 

The  article  appearing  In  the  official 
pubUeatlon  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 


tion, one  of  the  jreat  patrtoUc.  oonaer- 
vation  and  sporting  organizations  of  this 
Nation,  poinU  out  the  evUfi  of  le«lBlatkxi 
Ufce  H.R.  5384  and  a  1.  which  attacks 
flreenns.  disarms  sportAnen  and  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  leaves  criminals 
free  to  acquire  weapons  to  hara»  with- 
out fear  the  disarmed  populace  of  law- 
abiding  citizens. 
The  article  follows: 

What    Is   Bsallt    Wsomo    WtTH    ths    Dood- 
Ckujb  BnxB 

In  both  S  I  and  HR  6384.  Congress  Is  asked 
to  and  and  to  declare  '"Hiat  the  ease  with 
which  any  pecvon  can  acquire  Orearms  Is  a 
■jgniflcant  fsftor  In  the  preTsJence  of  law- 
ievness  and  nolent  crime  in  the  United 
States" — in  other  words,  that  the  ease  with 
which  70U  and  I  can  acquire  firearms  Is  a 
ilgnlficant  factor  In  the  prevalence  o*  law- 
lessness and  violent  crime  In  the  United 
States.  I  completely  reject  such  a  phUoso- 
phy.  Tou  and  I  know  the  truth.  T^e  esse 
with  which  law-abiding  citizens  can  acquire 
firearms  has  nothing  to  do  with  crime  and  I 
would  suggest  tt  Is  about  time  to  concentrate 
.  on  criminals  and  the  imlawful  use  of  llre- 
ftnns  and  leave  us  slone. 

It  is  believed  that  If  Congress  ever  passes 
ss  a  statement  of  legislative  policy,  the 
"plndlngs  and  Declarations". ss  in  either  SI 
smenided  or  HR  &384,  the  end  of  the  shooting 
sports  would  be  In  sight.  Soon,  no  honor- 
sble  man  oould  openly  support  the  existence 
c<  Orvarms  because  the  philosophy  would 
then  prevail  that  the  mere  existence  of  fire- 
arms is  a  oauie  of  crime. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House 
of  BepmentaUves,  of  the  89th  Congress 
held  bearings  on  prr^wsed  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  I  can  find  no 
public  record  where  "Findings  and  Declara- 
tions" similar  to  those  In  HR  b36*  and  SI 
were  recommended  by  this  Committee  us  a 
resuU  ot  these  hearings. 

As  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
set,  should  it  become  law.  there  Is  the  state- 
ment by  the  President  In  his  message  of  Feb. 
«,  1087.  to  the  Congress,  calling  for  such 
legislation,  and  I  quote.  "It  (the  legisla- 
tion) wUl  gain  added  strength  as  States  pass 
flreamu  legislation  and  licensing  laws  simi- 
lar to  the  Sullivan  Law  in  New  York." 

Hence  It  is  clear  that  SI  and  HR  6394  are 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
framework  wherein  it  would  be  a  federal  of- 
fenss  for  firearms  to  pass  from  one  State  to 
another  except  under  certain  restricted  con- 
ditions, thereafter  providing  for  an  effective 
means  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government 
to  obtain  a  Sullivan  Law  in  each  of  the 
States  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  New 
Tork  State  today. 

The  Preeldent's  message  In  this  regard  is 
not  to  be  ooruldered  separately  from  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President's  CMnmlsslon 
on  Crime  In  iu  report  which  was  made  pub- 
lic oa  Feb.  18.  1967,  but  which  the  President 
bad  in  his  hand  for  some  time  prior  thereto. 
In  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Cr  me.  there  Is  the  reconmiendatlon 
calling  for  registration  and  licensing  of  all 
shotguns,  rifles,  and  pistols  in  the  country. 
This,  therefore,  reveals  clearly  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  and,  if  it  is  passed  Into  law,  the 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

Now  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  Is  a  key 
otmslderation  when  the  Secretary  of  lYeas- 
ury  starts  writing  regulations  In  the  several 
places  wherein.  In  the  Mil,  he  Is  authoriMd 
to  do  ao. 

Furthermore,  the  Intent  of  the  Congrees  t* 
a  key  consideration  In  a  guidance  to  the 
courts  later  on  In  making  decisions  under 
the  act 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crlms  fur- 
thermore recommended  that  U  there  should 
be  any  States  Which,  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
had  not  passed  a  registration  law  covering 


riaes.  shotguns,  and  plstoU.  then  the  federal 
government  should  pass  a  registration  law 
applicable  to  those  States. ' 

An  Important  conslderaUoa  for  dealers  ss 
well  ss  for  their  customers,  ths  sportsmen, 
is  not  the  amount  of  the  fee  but  instead  ths 
fact  that  the  new  bill  oontecaplates  a  cate- 
gory ot  dealers  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  but  in  whose  cases  a  license  may  not 
or  will  not  Issue.  The  bill  provides  that. 
"Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  appIlcaUon  and 
payment  of  the  prescribed' lee.  the  Secretary 
may  Issue  to  the  applicant  the  appropriate 
license,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  other  applicable  provisions  of 
law.  .  .  ."  The  word  "shall"  issue  Is  used  in 
the  present  Federal  Firearms  Act.  The  ques- 
tion arises  why  the  change  from  "shaU"  to 
"may"? 

There  is  a  long  history  of  our  experience 
with  the  SuUlvan  l^w  and  with  similar  laws 
In  other  places  revealing  that  where  lioenslng 
and  registration  tor  individual  citizens  is  a 
statutory  requiremeot,  the  law-abiding  clQ- 
sen  is  most  often  denied  under  law  that 
which  the  criminal  cannot  be  denied  by  law; 
that  Is,  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Thus  It  Is,  by  Unutations  upon  law-abiding 
sportsmen  and  by  the  limitations  possible  on 
law-abiding  dealers,  that  we  can  easUy  vls- 
uallae.  not  only  tbe  eUmlnatlon  of  the  shoot- 
ing sports  but  a  severe  restrain  upon— If  not 
actually  the  ellmlnaUon— of  those  who  are 
In  the  business  of  supplying  equipment  and 
accessories. 

It  is  a  Sullivan  Law  for  every  State  that  tbe 
AdmlnistraUon  seeks,  and  these  bills  HR  5384 
and  SI.  provide  the  machinery  for  making 
a  Sullivan  Law  In  every  State  an  accomplish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  federal  government. 

The  franiewor*  provided  by  this  new  blU. 
plus  the  coercion  poaslbie  by  giving  or  else 
denying  federal  funds.  U  enough  to  get  the 
joo  done.  If  the  sportsmen  do  not  stop  this 
move  at  this  Ume.  their  game  Is  gone  in  the 
sense  and  to  the  extent  that  U  has  existed 
for  many  decades. 

NRA  MCMBca. 


Coafrestmaa  Horloo  Notes  SchednliBf  of 
HamoBy  Week  Ereats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TOUE 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  I»«7 
Ui.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  barljer- 
«hop  hannonlzers  In  my  congressional 
district  have  Joined  thli  week  with  more 
than  30.000  other  harmonlzers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  to 


speech  and  bearing  Impairment  of  all 
ages  are  scientifically  aided. 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  S.  Wayne  FV>or,  a  valued  con- 
stituent and  outstanding  citizen  of 
Rochester.  N.Y..  served  as  president  of 
SPEBSQSA.  Inc..  lnl»€3.  A  Seneca  land 
neighbor.  James  Steedjnan.  of  Buffalo,  is 
now  the  International  head-  Seneca 
luid  has  furnished  four  International 
presidents  In  all:  Phil  Embury,  of  War- 
saw, N.Y.— 1944-46 — and  Arthur  Merrill, 
of  Schenectady  —  1955-56  —  preceding 
Wayne  Foor. 

Harmony  Week  is  customarily  ob- 
served by  proclamations  by  governors 
and  mayors  and  on  occasion  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  such  action  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware. 

In  fact,  one  of  my  &i«t  offlclal  acts 
after  becoming  a  Member  of  the  Mth 
Congress  was  to  .sponsor  a  Joint  reaolu- 
tlon  calling  upon  the  President  to  pro- 
claim National  Harmony  Week.  Many 
of  my  coUeA^ues  joined  with  me  In  this 
legislative  effort,  and  as  the  record  re- 
flects, our  resolutions  led  ultimately  to 
President  Kennedy's  signing  PubUe  Law 
88-7.  a  proclamation  of  National  Har- 
mony Week. 

District  of  Columbia  chapter,  under 
the  leadership  at  PrestdeA  Arthur  K. 
Qearheart.  and  its  public  relations  ofOcer. 
Edward  R.  Place,  assisted  by  the  Singing 
Capital  choral  and  chapter  quartets,  is 
putting  on  an  ambitious  Harmony  Week 
program  Highlight  will  be  a  concert 
next  Sunday  evening  at  Tiber  Island  for 
the  residents  of  that  community,  ixtdud- 
ing  the  Vice  President,  Hoc.  Htmar  H. 

HUKPHZTT. 

Alexandria  harmonizers.  wte  have 
supplied  the  president.  Wilbur  Sparks, 
for  the  raid-Atlantic  district  of  the  so- 
ciety, closes  Harmony  Week  this  Satur- 
day with  Its  ITtb  annual  "spring  toolc" 
at  T.  C.  Williams  High  School.  IU  show 
is  being  advertised  as  "automated  har- 
mony." 

I  am  privileged  to  make  the  Oivt  an- 
nouncement ttULt  tbe  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution will  present  a  series  of  nine  open- 
air  concerts  this  summer  by  the  River- 
side area,  barbershoppets  from  nine 
chapter.  District  of  Columbia,  Alex- 
andria, Arlington.  PrKlerick*urg.  Pair- 
fax.  Manassas  —  unchartered  —  Mont- 
gomery County.  Prince  Oeorges  County, 
and  St.  Marys  County.  Upward  <rf  300 
voices  will  comprise  the  chorus  ot  the 
Potomac. 

Scene  of  the  concerts,  opening  on  Sat- 
urday. June  24,  and  concluding  Friday, 
August  25.  will  be  the  Mall  side  of  the 


celebrate  Harmony  Week. 

April  11  was  the  29th  anniversary  of  Museum  of  Science  and  Technology  at 

the  founding,  in  Tulsa.  Okla..  of  the  So-  12th   Street   and    Constitution    Avenue, 

clety  for  the  Preservation  and  Enoour-  Producer  of  the  nine  concerts,  all  on 

agamcnt  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Sing-  Friday  nights  except  the  opener,  will  be 

ing  in  America,  Inc.  James  P.  Sheehan,  a  past  president  and 

This  unique  organization,  which  has  chorus  director  of   Arlington    chapter, 

grown  to  700  chapters  located  In  every  On  July  21  will  occur  the  so-called  nun- 
State  of  the  Union  and  most  Canadian  -    —         '    "-    """    """      "' 


the 


Provinces,  is  bringing  tremendous  pleas- 
ure not  only  to  Its  members  but  also  to 
Its  devotees  numbering  many  millions. 
Pew,  If  any,  organizations  contribute 
more  in  time,  talent,  and  cash  to  chari- 
ties and  worthy  causes  of  all  kinds.  MaJ  - 
or  beneficiary  of  their  activities  on  a  na- 
tional scale  is  the  Institute  of  Logopedlcs 
in   Wichita,   Kans.,    where   victims   of 


mer    concert   as    the   successor   of 
Watergate  series  of  recent  years. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overlook  the  major 
harmony  event  of  the  year  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia 
chapter's  annual  "Harvest  of  Harmony. " 
on  Saturday.  November  4.  at  Constitution 
Hall.  Coproducera  are  David  Malony 
and  Charles  R.  "Bob"  Magulre.  Fea- 
tured quartets  will  be  Michigan's  Inter- 
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luitkmal  champion  Auto-Towners  and 
Cmna<ia's  u>p  foursome,  the  NUbt  Hawks, 
past  International  medallsto. 

Vocal  harmony  Is  only  one  Mpect  ot 
harmony  among  the  nations  of  tiie  f  tirth 
and  all  mankind. 

I  am  sure  that  my  coUeaguea  will  join 
me  In  obcerrlna  Hannony  Week. 


GcMin  Umll,  Mau,  Oaaibcr  o( 
xt  lutalli  OCcen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  RRADFORD  MORSE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprQ  17.  1967 
Mr.  MORSG  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Greater  Lowell, 
Ma«..  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  its 
^nni^i  banquet  and  Installed  its  officers 
for  the  coenlng  year.  At  the  dinner,  re- 
tirliig  President  Matthew  J.  Bro*-n  aa- 
oranr  i1  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  and  Incoming 
President  John  F.  Reilly.  Jr.,  outlined 
the  challenge  for  the  year  to  come.  Both 
men  have  rendered  outstanding  service 
to  their  communities  and  under 
unsjilmous  consent  I  Include  accounts  of 
their  remarks,  which  appeared  in  the 
Lowell  Sun  on  April  9,  in  the  Ricord: 
RmaxMo  PmxszDXKT  OinxtMix  Maht  Accom- 

PUBBMKFTTa    or    THB    pAST    TKAB 

LowxLi.. — Mftttbew  J  Brown,  retiring 
praatdant  of  the  Chamber  ot  Oonunerce.  re- 
ported CO  ftctlTltles  of  the  put  year  la  bU 
aildivaa.  wblcb  foUom: 

GoTemor  Volpe.  Beverend  Clergy.  Con- 
grwimtn  Uotk.  Mayor  lorty.  City  Manager 
Oallagber.  Headloble  Oue«U.  Memben  of  Che 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Friends. 

In  my  remorku  lost  year.  I  8tat«<l  my 
belief  thai  our  Greater-LoweU  area  wns  a 
diamond  in  the  rough,  but  that  liXe  any  One 
stone.  It  bad  to  be  cut  and  pollahed  to  bring 
out  Its  hidden  aaseta  In  order  to  create  a 
market  value. 

Our  task  was  to  develop  a  program  for 
action  which  would  result  in  the  kind  of 
nylon  we  all  envisioned.  The  cutting  and 
poUahlng  plan  has  been  laid  out  and  tbe 
Inltlai  chips  in  our  %va  stones  have  been 
taken. 

If  any  one  word  can  be  used  as  the  ball- 
mark  of  this  past  year  ...  It  U  "co-opera- 
tion." It  started  at  the  dinner  meeting 
which  your  directors  personally  bosted  and 
underwrote  for  our  City  Councilors  and  at 
which  we  invlled  Edward  Logue  to  be  the 
principal  speaker.  Prom  this  meeting  a 
■eriea  of  meetings  evolved  with  a  sub-com- 
mtttee  of  the  City  Council  on  the  problems 
of  the  city.  A  direct  result  of  the  meeting 
was  the  Invitation  by  the  City  Council  to 
Mr.  Logue  to  review  and  make  reccanmenda- 
Uons  on  our  problems.  We  are  exceedingly 
pleased  that  many  ot  his  major  points  In  his 
rec«nt  report  were  already  In  our  "Platform 
lor  ProgTMB*'  and  that  steps  had  been  tAken 
to  put  them  Into  effect. 

Of  primary  Importance  Is  the  "Oommunlty 
Renewal  Prosmra"  which  will  establish  pri- 
ority and  funding  schedules  for  all  future 
urban  renewal  efforts  and  give  us  a  solid 
plan  for  tbe  future  redevelopment  of  our 
city.  Tbe  Chamber.  In  tbts  regard,  has  un- 
darwrltten  tbe  $4000  costs  of  a  planning 
grant  application  to  tbe  Housing  and  Urban 


Development  Agency  through  tbe  Lowell  Re- 
development Authority. 

The  monies  raised  to  flnanoe  tbe  ooat  of 
an  application  for  a  Central  Buslneas  Dla- 
trtot  Renewal  Program,  aleo  covered  to  Mr. 
Logue's  report,  were  transferred  to  the 
Community  Renewal  Program  apfvoach  when 
aasurances  were  given  that  the  Central  Buol- 
neae  DUtrtct  pro)eot  would  received  top 
priority. 

A  major  stumbling  block  to  our  "core 
area"  program  and  the  stabilizing  of  our  tax 
base  was  the  "lx>well  Connector."  In  July. 
Jack  ReUly,  I>on  Cook  and  myself,  armed 
with  a  letter  from  the  City  Council  commit- 
tee working  with  us.  met  with  Commis- 
sioner Ribbs  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  to  discuss  the  "Connector."  We  re- 
ceived a  commitment  that  the  highway 
would  be  constructed  to  East  Merrimack 
Street;  that  the  governor  approved  and 
would  announce  It  shortly. 

But  an  obstacle  remained,  tbe  formal 
adoption  by  the  City  Council  o<  the  Muster 
Highway  Plan  for  the  area.  Again,  coopera- 
tion was  the  answer.  The  council  acted,  and 
in  October.  Oovemor  Volpe  made  the  an- 
nouncement. In  January  tbe  engineering 
Arm  began  <m  the  route  and  design  work. 
Now.  all  that  remains  Is  tbe  missing  link 
around  tbe  Central   Bualnees   District. 

Another  of  our  major  eff<x^  this  past  ye&r 
iDvolved  the  funding  and  oofistrucUon  ot 
the  J.  P.  K.  Civic  Center.  Several  years  ago. 
the  Chamber  brought  In  Victor  Oruen  As- 
•odates  to  speak  at  our  Urban  Renewal 
Seminar.  lAter,  UQey  were  engaged  by  the 
city  to  design  our  Civic  Center  in  tbe  North- 
em  Canal  Project.  Their  design  work  has 
long  cince  been  completed,  but  funding,  due 
to  a  change  In  federal  programs.  t>ecame  a 
problem.  L^at  summer,  we  met  with  the 
Victor  Omen  people  and  they  stated  con- 
struction funds  could  be  found  and  they 
would  undertake  the  task  If  tbe  city  would 
engage  them.  In  October,  at  our  monthly 
membership  nveetlng,  Buddy  Barrls  of  tbe 
Arm  outlined  procedures  and  costs  for  our 
membership  and  city  offlclals.  Tbe  Chamber 
offered  to  underwrite  the  Inttai  ooata  but 
co-operation  was  again  the  word.  The  City 
Council  authorised  the  ISOOO  neceasary  and 
our  cSty  manager  has  executed  the  contract. 
There  ore  so  many  other  projects  In  which 
we  were  involved  but  I  want  to  keep  this 
report  short,  therefore.  I  shall  cover  only  our 
major  activities.  As  a  non-reeldent  business- 
man of  the  city,  I  wanted  to  see  our  area 
program  grow  and  expand  with  co-operstlon 
between  the  city  and  towns.  As  a  result,  we 
amended  our  bylaws  to  provide  for  repre- 
sentatives on  your  board  ot  directors  frocn 
each  of  the  towns  and  they  are  seated  at 
tbe  beadtable  tonight. 

Our  area  planning  an  development,  we 
worked  closely  with  the  Area  Planning  C<«n- 
mlsslon.  especially  on  the  Merrimack  River 
Pollution  Abatement  Program  and  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  conunlttee  chair- 
man. Dr.  Allen  Powell,  and  bis  co-chairman. 
Jerry  Bolton.  They  have  done  yoeman  duty. 
I  would  note  here  that  we  were  represented 
at  tbe  legislative  hearings  on  tbe  river 
problem. 

In  education,  we  have  to  thank  our  com- 
mittee chairman,  Brendan  Parrtngton.  for  his 
work  on  the  Regional  Vocational  school. 
This  will  mean  much  to  our  future  economic 
redevelopment.  Also,  we  continued  to  ac- 
tively participate  In  the  Lowell  Pederatlon 
Df  Civic  Organizations  on  Education. 

I  could  go  on  and  thank  each  director  and 
chairman.  They  all  worked  bard,  but  111 
only  list  some  of  our  other  activities  .  .  . 
tbe  Area  Airport,  the  Indnerstor  rate 
battle — special  committee  on  new  aonlng 
ordinances — traffic  and  parking  program — 
and  our  activities  In  governmental  affairs  at 
both  the  federal  and  state  legislatire  levels. 
Our  monthly  membership  meetings,  started 


last  year,  were  oontlnued  and  on  this  sub- 
ject I  am  happy  to  aay  that  we  oo-sponsorcd 
with  Lowell  Tech  the  dedication  program  foe 
Lowell  Technological  Institute's  Ifticlear ' 
Center  and  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  efforts 
to  secure  a  "oobalt-tcletherapy"  unit  which 
will  be  beneficial  to  LhejenUre  Merrimack 
Valley. 

A  new  spirit  also  has  been  bom  In  our 
Retail  Division  under  the  direction  of  Iti 
president,  Paul  Oendron.  and  we  can  expect 
increased  co-operative  programs  In  this  vital 
area  Lastly,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Haaaa- 
chusetU  Association  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Executives  saw  Qt  to  re-elect  o\u-  gen- 
eral manager.  Don  Cook,  as  its  president  ror 
another  year.  I  want  to  thank  blm  and  hii 
staff  of  Dick  Cooiey,  Jean  Allard.  Martha 
Hevey  and  Nancy  Perry  for  the  support  which 
has  helped  to  make  this  a  very  fine  and 
progressive  year. 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen,  I  have  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  serving  our  oommunlty  as 
president  of  your  Chamber  of  Ootnmeroe  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  you 
extended  to  me. 

Tou  met.  at  the  beginning  of  this  pro- 
gram, both  your  old  and  new  dlrecton. 
However,  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  present  . 
"Certlflcatee  of  Appreciation"  to  those  who 
are  retiring  fran  the  board  and  who  have 
served  so  well  In  your  behalf:  Joseph  G. 
Cherry.  George  J.  McOuane,  Joseph  PelU- 
grlno.  St..  Daniel  E.  Walker,  past  prealdent. 
and  John  H.  Gardiner,  who  could  not  be  with 
tu  this  evening,  but  who  has  aerved  so  faith- 
fully oo  tb*  Chamber's  executive  oomirUttee 
as  vice  president. 

Now.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  turn  tbe  gavel 
over  to  your  Incoming  preatdent  .  .  .  John 
F.  ReUly.  Jr.,  is  a  conscientious.  dedicat«d 
believer  In  the  future  destiny  of  Greater- 
Lowell  and  be  bM  served  for  three  years  as 
a  Chamber  director,  and  the  past  years  as  a 
vice  president,  In  addition  to  bis  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  Central  Business  District- 
Urban  Renewal  Committee. 

New    CHAUBXa   PBESI&EHT   ^ES   CnV   OH    THS 

liaacR 

In  taking  over  as  president,  John  P.  Beilly, 
Jr..  said: 

Tbe  Greater  Lowell  Area  doea  have  a  fu- 
ture. Tes.  there  have  been  many  propheu 
of  doom  but  these  voices  are  fading  fast. 
•Perhspe  we  of  the  Chamber  have  been  con- 
sidered dreamers  In  the  past  but  remllxatlon 
la  In  the  Immediate  future. 

AuthorlUes  on  the  subject;  namely,  the 
Greater  Boston  Economic  Study  Committee, 
Rev.  Father  Seavey  Joyce  of  Boston  College 
azul  recenUy  a  national  magoxlne  have  placed 
the  Greater- Lowell  area  among  the  top  10 
conununiUes  In  the  nation  in  rate  of  growth. 
We  can  demonstrate  through  intelligent 
planning  that  we  are  capable  of  assimilation. 

With  this  popuJaUon  expansion  in  mind, 
our  theme  for  the  cocning  year  is  "Plan- 
ning—Key to  the  Future."  Plan  we  must  If 
we  ore  to  keep  pace  with  what  has  been  fore- 
cast for  us.  If  you  believe  we  have  problems 
today,  consider.  If  you  will,  tbe  future  if  we 
fall  to  plan  and  act  now. 

Reflecting  on  the  tangible  ocompll&b- 
menu  of  tbe  post  two  years  under  the  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  Matty  Brown  cculd  mAke 
one  content.  Inrteod  this  must  be  but  a 
stepping  stone  toward  even  greater  progress. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  tbe  role  of 
tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce  cannot  be  effec- 
tively discharged  without  the  co-operation  of 
government.  We  solicit  tbe  continued  aid  of 
government  as  a  Partner  in  Progress. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  I  accept  the  respon- 
slbUity  you  have  given  me  and  pledge  my 
every  effort  toward  working  with  you  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Greater-LoweU  Area. 
Thank  you- 

Before  reUnqtilsblng  tbe  roatrum.  ttiere  U 
one  further  duty  to  perform.    Matty.  wlU 
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«ou  please  come  up  here.  On  behalf  of  the 
Oac«r«,  Directors  and  Membership,  may  I 
present  you  with  the  Past  President's  plaque 
which  Is  symboUc  of  the  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation we  have  for  the  genuine,  semesa 
leadership  you  have  demonstrated  and  tbe 
very  real  contribution  you  have  made  to  our 
community. 


LAWS  AlfD  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  OONORESSIONAL  RECORD 
Conx  OF  LAwa  or  tk»  UMrrxo  Statu 
Tftlx  44.  SacnoN   181.  CoMGaxsaiowai. 

rccord;  AaasMoritxnT,  »rrLx.  contxnt«. 
AND  ENDCxca. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Prtntlng  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   CoNoais- 
fiONAL  Rxcoao,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  Uke  aU  needed 
action  for  tbe  reduction  of  unneoeesary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  tbe  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  tbe  coNoaxasiOHAX. 
RECoaa  Mmlmontbly  during  the  acssions 
of   Congreas   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  la.  18»5,  c.  33.  I  IS.  38  Stat.  603.) 
Ttttj  44,  Bmcnotf  I82b.  Samx;    illub- 
TKAnoMS,  HAPS,  DUCasMa.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  lUustratlons  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Rxcoan  without  the  approval  of  tbe 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  30. 
lUe.  c.  630.   f  3.  4ft  SUt.   1&4«.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  pnunpt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  OoMoaxssioNAX.  Rxcoao 
tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  ot 
Senators.  RepreeentaUvas,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangtment  of  the  Oaily  Eccorrf.— Tbe 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Rxcoao  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  ot  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Prot7idcd.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RKCoao  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

a.  Type  and  ffv'e— Tbe  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tlvee,  as  fumlshed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoHoxxsaiONAL  Recood,  in  7  Vi  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  tbe  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  docun^ents. 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  inserted 
in  tbe  RKCx>ao  shaU  be  printed  In  fl^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalla  shall  be  printed  in 
g-polnt  type.  No  ItaUc  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  frcon  historical,  ofDclal.  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  wblcb  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscrtpf .^Wben  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  tor  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  tbe  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  B  o'clock  pm.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Rxcoxn  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  burnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Rkcood  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  RccDan  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  mldnlgbt. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  sUtementa  to  be 
publiabed  In  the  Baooan  shaU  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pm.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 


5.  Proof  fumiMhed. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished tbe  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
wlU  be  submitted  the  foUpwlng  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  wltbout  causing  delay  in  tbe 
publication  of  tbe  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
tbe  Rxcoao  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fumlabed  to  Mem- 
t>er8  wltbout  charge. 

0.  Notation  of  vithheld  Temarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  tbe 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addreesed  tbe  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rxcoao. 

7.  Thirty-day  «m«.— The  Public  Printer 
ahall  not  publlah  in  tbe  COMOaxssiOKAi. 
RxcoxD  any  speech  or  exteiuion  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized :  Prot>tded,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  t>e  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correetiona. — Tbe  permanent  Rxcoao  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore aU  ccHxectlons  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
Uc  Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  tbe  time  limit  shall  be  10  days. 
^^p^iMM  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  ot  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  Tbe  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CoMoxxsaiONAL  Rkcokd  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Eecord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  Rouae,  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (S)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  tbe  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  ot  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prorided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  seeslon  ot 
Congress   may    be   printed    In    the   Concbis- 

aXOHAL  RCCOBO. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendtr  — Tbe  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNcaassiONaL  Rjccoao  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  tbe  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  poeslble  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  tbe  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses.  ^  „ 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  tbe  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  tbe 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  tbe  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately fouowlng  tbe  lead  Iteoia  as  Indicated 


by  the  Official  Reporters  in  tbe  next  issue  of 
the  CoMGSasBioMax.  Rboobd,  nor  to  BacouM 
printed  after  tbe  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  EstiTTUite  ofco*t. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  prlnt«d  in  the  Congsxssionu.  Rbcokd 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend bis  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  tbe  probable  cost  of 
publishing  tbe  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  tbe  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpu  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  VlSa 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congreaa.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings.  shoU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  tbe  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shall  retiim 
to  the  Memtwr  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  OoMGaaaaioKaL 
Rxcoao  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reportert — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
acrlpt  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTINa   OP 

DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  tbe  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  eball  be  aocompa- 
nled  by  an  estimate  from,  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congreas  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  tbe  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  eectlon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shsil  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exoeeding  60  pagsa  (U3. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  193«). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  oc^les,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immedUtely  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdmlnlstraUon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  tbe 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  ot  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
{VS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937J . 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  DocumenU.  Oovemmeot 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  DC  .  30403.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  plus  60  percent :  Proiided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  35  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  tbe  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  Tbe  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  preacribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorlM 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment  officer  bis  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  ahall  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Superintend- 
ent of  EKwuments  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
apwjtive  departmenta  or  aeUblUhment  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44.  aec  TSa. 
Supp.  3) . 
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STAHDINO  COMMTTTKES  OF  THE  8KHATE 
Committee   on  AeronoMtied  and   Space 

Scieneea 
Meesra.     Anderaon     (chairman) .     Rueaell. 
Magnueon.    Symington.    Stennla,    Toung    of 
Ohio,  Dodd.  Cannon,  Holland.  Moodale.  Mra. 
Smith.  Uessrs,  Blckenlooper,  Curtla,  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Brooke,  and  Percy. 
Committee  on  Ajp^eulture  mnd  roreMtry 
Measrs.     EUender     (chairman).     Holland. 
Eastland,  Talma<^.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, McOovem,  Montoym.  Mondale.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Holllnga.  Aiken.  Toung  of  North 
Dakota.  Boggs,  Miller,  and  Hatfield. 
CommtUee  on  AppropriationM 
Mean.  Hayden  (chairman) .  Ruaaell.  Ellen- 
der.     Hill.     McClellan.     Magniison.     Holland. 
Stennla.   Pastore.   Monroney,    Bible.   Byrd  of 
Wtsl    Virginia,    McOee.    Manafleld.    BarUett. 
Proimlre.  Tarborough.  Toung  at  North  Da- 
kota.  Mundt.   Mrs.   Smith.   Meesre.   Kuchel. 
Hniaka,  Allott.  Cotton.  Case,  and  JaTlU. 
Committee  on  Armed  SeTVice$ 
Mesers.  Russell  (cbalrmau).  Stennls.  Sym- 
ington.   Jackson.    Brrtn,    Cannon,    Byrd    of 
West  Virginia.  Toung  of  Ohio.  Inouye,  Mc- 
lntyre.    Brewster.     Byrd    of     Virginia.    Mrs. 
Smith.    Messrs.    Thurmond,    Miller.    Tower. 
Pearson,  and  DomJtnlck. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Messrs.  Sporkman  (chairman ) ,  Proxznlre, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Muskle.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mclntyre.  Mondale.  McOee.  Spong. 
Bennett,  Tower,  BlokezUooper,  Brooke,  and 
Percy. 

Committee  on  Commerce 
Mevrs.  Magnuson  ( chairman ) ,  Pastore. 
Monroney,  Lausche.  BarUett,  Hartke.  Hart, 
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nlek. and  Morton. 
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of  Idaho,  and  Baker. 
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man). Hayden.  Cannon.  Pell.  Clark.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Curtla,  Cooper,  and  Scott. 
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Wkr  ^  Baffalo  StiU  Rmm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

0»    aOOTH    DAKOTA 

m  THE  BiWATS  OF  TK«  UMITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  II,  19S7 
Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
issue  oJ  the  Klwanls  magazine  contains 
en  article  entlOed  "Why  the  Buffalo 
StUl  Roam,"  written  by  Bill  Surface.  It 
details  a  splendid  example  of  conserva- 
tion In  action. 

Almost  extinct  by  1900.  the  bison  was 
truly  an  endangered  species  of  American 
wildlife.  A  smaU  group  of  naturalists. 
using  captive  buffalo,  stocked  preserves 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the 
buffalo  made  a  sensational  comeback. 


Appendix 

mlUlon*  of  bison  (the  North  American  buf- 
fftlo's  correct  name)  roamed  North  Amerlc* 
that  as  lau  as  1867  Kansas  PaclOc  trains 
often  had  to  wait  houra  for  a  herd  to  croea 
Its  tracks.  But  man's  sudden,  scandalous 
slaughter  of  the  buffalo  for  meat,  pelts.  aAd 
"Bpca-t"  nearly  exterminated  the  species.  By 
1887.  hunters  for  New  Tork's  Amerlcsii  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  were  unable  to 
find  a  single  buffalo  during  a  three-month 
expedlUon. 

By  1900  only  twenty  wild  buffalo  remained 
In  the  United  States— hidden  In  the  Inaccee- 
Blble  reaches  of  Tellowstone  National  Park. 
Alarmingly,  all  but  four  of  these  eventually 

pr»^e.  m  the  United  States  and  In  Can-      their  heads,  rolling  it  oyer  and  over  xmt-U  It 
ada'B  northwest  twrl tones 


•Rt  these  men  we  are  forever  Indebted. 
But  much  credit  for  the  bison's  comeback  la 
due  to  his  own  remarkable  hardiness.  Vir- 
tually nothing,  except  a  well-aimed  bullet  or 
arrow,  can  stop  one  of  theee  seemingly  awk- 
ward beasts.     Oddly  proportioned,   the  fuU- 


Stlll,  the  most  Intelligent  buffalo  can  be 
downright  ornery  around  humans.  Relying 
on  a  keen  sense  of  hearing  and  smell  to  offset 
hla  nearsightedness,  the  buffalo  may  move 
off  peacefully  when  a  man  approaches  on 
horseback.  Nevertheless,  he  U  so  curious 
about  automobUes  and  Jeeps  that  he  some- 
times waits  until  the  Tehlcles  are  very  near, 
then  backs  away. 

If.  however,  a  man  Is  accompanied  by  a 
dog.  which  buffalo  seem  particularly  to  cJlR- 
Uke.  trouble  often  erupta.  Recently  near 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  a  farmer  who  was  used 
to  driving  acroas  his  buffalo  pasture  each 
morning  without  Incident  one  day  allowed 
his  pet  beagle  to  ride  along.     Enraged.  • 


their  heads,  rolling  1 

was  demolished-  ApparenUy  satlstlad  that 
they  had  taught  the  two  a  lesson,  the  bison 
resumed  grazing. 

Trouble  also  can  occur  If  a  man  or  hoiaa 
moves  too  fast  In  a  buffalo's  presence.  One 
man  who  recenUy  learned  thU  was  Cy  Toung, 
m.  cowhand   at  the   National  Bison  Range  in 


uuuBMv    kUBui.    -    WW.™— — ^™- .,    ,      .  J        w   i#      Uuntana.     Galloping   In  front  of  a  "docUe' 

Today  there  are  approximately  14,000  on     grown  buffaJo  sUnds  about  five  and  a^f      ^^    ^^  suddenly   found   hlmseU  and   his 


various     ranges,     parki.     ana     private  to  six  feet  high  at  the  peak  of  bis  hump, 

vanoua      iaw««,,      t'—  •■  ^^  measures  about  nine  feet  from  the  end 

ranches,  ,  ,     ^„  l^^^  H«rt  fmm  of   hU    bearded   clUn    to   hU   thin,  sparsely 

ConservatlonUte  can  take  h^  ^^  ^^^    m^e.    A^.Uke    taU.     So      "V7™^7^rch,t.  Mountains  WUdlUe  Ref- 

thc  example  of  the  buffalo  comeback.    It  ^^0^  of  hiTwelght  u  in  his  enormous  woolly     »««f  ^  ^'.■.^V^"'"  ~"t^„._ „  «.-«  f»ii 

shows  what  can  be  done  when  resources  j^^^   hump,  and  comically  abort  forequar- 

ters  that  be  seems  about  to  fall  on  bis  face. 


horae  riding  on  top  of  the  buffalo's  horns. 

"Iti  plain  suicide  to  nm  around  a  buffalo 
in  close  quarters."  say*  JuUan  Howard,  man- 


are  marshaled  and  points  the  way  for 
efforts  to  save  other  species  of  endan- 
gered American  wildlife. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Wht  thi  Buttslo  Still  Roam 
(By  Bill  Surface) 

An  ImpoBlng  buffalo  bull  stood  facing  the 
wind.  SnorUng  fiercely,  he  led  a  herd  of 
twenty-five  acroas  South  Dakota's  Great 
Plains.  When  they  stopped  to  graae.  a  party 
of  hunters  speared  and  shot  them  down. 

The  site,  however,  was  the  Standing  Butte 
Buffalo  Ranch  n«*r  Port  Pierre,  SD,  not 
uninhabited  prairie,  and  the  year  was  1967, 
not  1867.  This  scene,  occurring  with  In- 
creasing frequency  acroas  parts  of  the  West 
and  Midwest,  polnta  up  the  fact  that  the 
American  buffalo  has  made  such  a  phenom- 
enal c«neback  that  he  no  longer  Is  Just  a 
tragic  relic  of  the  Old  West's  sett.Iement. 

Today,  about  14.000  buffalo  live  on  220 
ranges  and  parks  and  on  about  4fi0  private 
ranche*.  from  California  to  Connecticut. 
So  many  of  theee  ranchers  raise  the  animals 
for  meat  and  fur.  rather  than  novelty,  that 
the  buffalo  regularly  appears  at  ertate  falrB. 
markets,  furrtera.  and  on  menus.     Last  year 


Tet  the  bison  is  so  agile  that  he  c&n  stop 
on  a  dime,  whirl  around  almost  at  full  speed. 
UQd  outfight  a  grlxzly  bear  with  his  short, 
curved  horns  and  heavy  forelegs.  He  can 
gallop  up  to  thlrty-flvs  miles  an  hoiir  over 
rough  terrain  to  outrun  a  horse,  dog.  or  any 
uilmal  except  an  antelope.  If  pursued  over 
a  long  distance,  the  bison  shifts  Into  a  lum- 
bering pace,  and  has  been  known  to  appear 
still  freeh  ten  or  twelve  miles  later,  while  a 
relay  team  of  three  horsee  was  left  haggard. 

Adapting  to  most  conditions,  the  cloven- 
hoofed  buffalo  can  outmaneuver  Siberian 
husky  sled  dogi  In  powdery  snow  or  men 
wearing  snowsboes  In  knee-deep  snow.  He 
can  oulswlm  dogs,  and  climb  steep  slopes 

nearly    as    weU   as    mountain    sheep.     Still,      ^^^ 

when  possible,  the  bison  chooeee  the  easiest,     t^jn   period,  usually  ending  in  laU  spring, 


uge  m  Oklahoma.  "I  have  seen  men  fall 
down  and  remain  moUonles*— and  the 
buffalo  Ignore  them-  But  who  knows  whether 
or  not  thU  will  work?  Its  best  to  sUy  away 
from  buffalo." 

No  matter  how  ganUe  the  buffalo  may 
appear,  he  la  Just  aa  mean  today  aa  ha  was 
K  century  ago,  when  he  provoked  many  aet- 
Uen  Into  turning  their  guns  on  him.  As 
old-timer»  Insist:  "Men  who  know  the  buf- 
falo best  trust  him  the  least.'  Innumers- 
ble  buffalo  have  been  hand-fed.  eaaUy 
trained,  and  considered  to  be  peU  for  as 
long  as  six  or  seven  years,  only  then  to  turn 
on  their  masters.  Even  so.  the  wUd  buffalo 
seems  so  genUe  that  the  Interior  Etepart- 
ment  each  year  receives  rvquesu  from  schools 
seeking  a  "pet"  bison  as  a  mascot. 

The  bison  shows  extraordinary  trtlU  right 
from    birth.     After    the   nine-month   gcata- 


flrmeet  path.  Just  as  he  did  a  century  ago. 
when  engineers  planning  the  nation's  rmil- 
-rosA   routea  often  were  unable  to  Improve 
upon  buffalo  trails. 

Tet  the  bison's  most  valuable  asset  is  per- 
haps hi*  inbred  herd  instinct  foe  survival. 
Usuall  y .  when  man  oc  beast  appears  to 
threaten  a  small  captive  herd,  Qie  wild  bison 
huddle  together  much  like  a  football  team, 
leave  "babysitters'  with  the  calves,  then 
charge  In  a  cavalry-style  formaUon.  If  one 
buffalo  is  ill  or  Injured,  the  herd  sometimes 
forms  a  protective  cUrcle  against  predators. 
Other  self-preservauon  tralU  were  drama- 


the"  b'iiffalo  cow,  followed  by  several  "god- 
mothera,"  goea  into  a  tiilcket  and  gives 
birth  to  a  reddlsh-t*n  calf  weighing  about 
fifty  pounds.  Twins  are  rare,  as  are  albino*. 
Wlihm  five  minutes  the  shiny  iltUe  crea- 
ture rises  up.  suckles,  and  soon  Is  able  to  run. 
Easily  tamed,  he  will  follow  a  man  like  a 
puppy,  though  a  month  later  he  will  proba- 
bly be  so  suspicious  of  the  same  man  that 
he  U  apt  to  attack,  though  unlikely  to  harm. 
The  calf  also  shows  resourcefulness  in  the 
face  of  danger.  A  rancher  In  Nebraska  saw 
ft  wobbly-legged  buffalo  calf  meet  a  snake 
Instead  of  running.  " 


for  the  first  Ume. 

STy'H^kT'who  i«V'i*M'b«lT,Uo  on'  hi.      tlzid\  year  .io  «  th.  Standing  Butt,  Ranch,  "f '  "J^"  "^"""^  ^"^"^              ' 

Striding  Butte  Bmnch.  6hlpp«l  36,000  pound.      A  freeing  rain  .n,:ru.l«)  the  Hererotd  caul.  "^'^"'•. "^"'^^  ^„   esu   begin,  to 

in  Ice,  at  the  tarn*  tune  leaving  the  bison.  in    """•"'"'-"       ,,  ^^  --^SZT    h 

cattle  died   everv  one  of  the  14&0  buffalo  not  men   ijjb   L.uu»iw  «                  *-"              ,»+*•• 

ZTt^.:jr^u,  Mept  th.1,  wiu  .t»ut  ^"^^^.^-^  ,j^js^  ^  ^  r  t^'S*. 

them.     When   the  .now   thawed,   th.   half-  ™,^^.,  „  „.,  aoru^n. 


Standing  1  . . 

of  buffalo  meat  to  eastern  food  chains 
and  restaurants,  which  now  aell  both  ham- 
biu^rs  and  buffaloburgers,  and  to  metro- 
politan gourmet  markerts. 

Similarly,  buffalo  hides  are  so  markeUble 
that  socne  furriers  are  predicting  that  durable 
Ugbtwelgbt  buffalo  coaU  wUl  soon  become 
fashionable.  "It  seems  the  buffalo  has  put 
himself  almost  too  much  back  In  demand,** 
says  Houck.  "Poachers  kill  four  or  five  Imf- 
falo  every  now  and  then  becauae  they've 
got  such  a  ready  market  for  them." 

The  real  miracle  ot  today's  buffalo,  how- 
ever, u  that  he  exists  at  all.    Ones  so  many 


When  the  snow  thawed,  the  half- 
starved  cattle  overate,  became  bloated  and 
til,  and  another  hundred  cows  died.  The 
buffalo,  however,  though  a  species  of  cattle, 
ate  sparingly,  gradually  increasing  their  con- 
sumption until  stomach  conditions  were  nor- 
mal.   Not  one  buffalo  became  lU. 


His  coat  has  turned  dark  brown,  and  it 
aheds  each  spring  and  bangs  In  ragged 
patches  everywhere  except  on  his  head, 
hump,  and  forequartera.  To  reUeve  the  Itch 
oawad  by  aheddlng  and  the  stings  of  In- 

*A1»«7 
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wot*,  the  monator  managM  blmaelf  by  roll- 
tng  on  the  grtJUDd.  Many  earl;  fcranscontl- 
nental  telegraph  polea  were  knocked  down 
when  ifaey  wer»  uaed  by  the  hair-ton  crtt- 
tera  aa  acratching  ptDaU.  By  October  be  haa 
a  wooUy  new  fur  coat  that  keeps  him  warm 
In  even  the  leverest  temperatures. 

The  *)lBon'8  haxdlnese  and  self-aufllclency 
have  been  the  prime  reaaonA  for  fannera  to 
begin  ralalDg  buffalo.  Though  a  buffalo  la 
nearly  twice  aa  large  aa  a  domestic  cow.  he 
can  live  on  one-third  1ms  grarlag  land,  eat 
grass  and  vegetation  that  cattle  won't  touch, 
and  ration  hlmaelf  If  faced  with  a  food  short- 
age. MoreoYer.  blsoo  meat  taxtee  Uke  beef, 
except  that  It  is  allghtly  darker,  more  ten- 
der, smaller  grained,  and  has  a  lower  rate 
of  cholesterol.  Residents  of  Michigan's 
Uecoata  County  find  blaon  so  palatable  that 
last  year  they  psJd  ^4000  to  savor  oce  buffalo 
at  the  county  boapltal's  barbecue. 

Rounding  up  buffalo,  though.  1*  a  far  cry 
rtom  herding  cattle  Laat  NoTembor.  for 
Instance,  eight  eowboyi  and  their  horaee  at 
Wichita  Uountalns  Refuge  rounded  up 
twelve  hundred  buffalo  herd  by  herd,  some 
aeattared  aa  far  as  ten  mllea  away  from  the 
pens — a  month-locg  Job.  Aa  refuge  mana- 
ger Julian  Howard  pdnted  out:  "We  can 
make  the  buffalo  go  anyplace  he  wanta  to 
go-' 

To  make  the  buffalo  want  to  go  toward 
the  corrals  without  stampeding  them,  the 
oowboya  rode  upon  aa£h  herd  from  three 
directions,  oauslng  most  of  the  animals  to 
move  toward  the  "unguarded"  area.  About 
twenty-five  stubborn  beasts  didn't  want  to 
go  anywhere.  Since  the  ocTwboys  have 
learned  that  not  even  an  Infantry  dlvlstoo 
can  budge  these  crittera.  they  wct«  bypassed 
and  counted  from  a  helloopter. 

Later,  many  of  the  "cooperative"  buffalo 
whirled,  charging  in  another  direction,  and 
the  cowboys  had  to  start  all  over.  Gradu- 
ally theee  buffalo  were  encoura^^ed  to  move 
Into  a  eerlea  of  ten  f»nc«d  pasturee  that  nar- 
rowed down  to  twelve- foot- square  oorrals, 
Oruntlng  and  glaring,  dcaens  of  bulls,  their 
heads  down,  pawed  the  dirt  and  charged 
right  Into  the  pcna.  Quickly,  gates  dropped 
behind  and  In  front  of  the  bison,  lilany 
curious  cows  and  yeariinga  peeked  Inside  the 
corrala  to  see  what  had  h^jiened  and  alao 
were  penned. 

Xn/unated  at  being  tricked,  neither  cows 
nor  bulls  oould  be  moved,  either  by  cattle 
prods  or  sharp  Instruments.  Finally,  four 
cowhands  leaning  from  catwaJlu  above  the 
oorrala  waved  long  poles  with  rattling  tin 
cans  tied  to  the  ends  to  pester  the  bison  Into 
entering  the  long.thlckly  walled  slots,  whose 
gates  were  then  shut.  After  the  young  were 
vaccinated  and  branded,  most  of  the  animals 
were  fr«ed. 

When  an  excited  spectator  aaked  what 
would  happen  If  aomeonc  were  to  fall  Into 
the  buffalo  pen,  a  tall,  gnarled  cowhand  re- 
torted: "Buddy,  you  }e>t  doot  faU  into  a 
lion's  den!" 

One  thousand  of  the  buffalo  were  turned 
back  out  to  live  their  twenty-  to  thirty-year 
life  span  eating  abort  buffalo  grass.  Just  as 
their  ancestors  did  In  the  days  of  settlers  and 
Indiana  f\>rty-«even  3-year-olds  were  sold 
for  (235  a  pair  to  ranchers  and  breeders  or 
given  to  nonprofit  Institutions,  while  150 
surplus  buffalo  were  butchered  and  sold  to 
Individuals  who  had  applied  In  advance. 
While  the  refuge  was  created  to  perpetuate 
the  blaon.  Its  manager  must  oontlJaue  to  get 
rid  of  about  two  hundred  buffalo  each  year. 
"The  range  can  only  graze  a  thousand  head." 
says  JuUan  Howard.  "So  our  problem  Is 
having  too  many  buffalo  here." 

^mllar  fall  roundups  and  sales  of  surplus 
buffalo  are  held  at  the  Fort  Niobrara  National 
Wildlife  Range  In  Nebraska,  the  National 
Btson  Refuge  In  Montana,  Sullys  Hill  Na- 
tional Oanie  Preserve  and  Theodore  Rooee- 
Telt  National  Memorial  Park  In  North 
Dftkota,   and  South  Dakota's   Custer  State 


Park.  As  long  aa  the  King  of  the  Range 
causes  population  problems  on  refugee  and 
ranchea.  we  can  be  sure  that  the  buffalo  will 
always  roam. 


^Taxpayers  Money*  Mitate^  by  Poverty 
Afeocy" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOtmtAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IB.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
LouLslana  district  attorney  has  Instituted 
a  probe  of  the  wholesale  handout  of 
money  taken  from  taxpayers  under  the 
gulfie  of  helplc«  the  poor.  More  and 
more  these  poverty  fronts  are  being  un- 
covered as  anti-American  hatcheries  and 
give  us  the  firm  impression  our  tax  dol- 
lars are  now  being  used  to  subsidize 
communism  and  socialism. 

I  insert.  In  full,  the  report  which  ap- 
peared as  a  front  pe£e  release  In  the  La- 
fayette. Lb.  ,  Advertiser  for  April  1 1 ,  1967 : 

DA.  Skxexs  Ricokos  or  Povk»tt  Aotmct 

Dls&lct  Attorney  Bertrand  DeBlanc  sub- 
poenaed all  records  of  Southern  Consumers 
Cooperative  Southern  Consumers  Education 
Foundation  and  Acadtana  Neuf  this  morn- 
ing and  win  order  an  overall  audit  of  the 
financial  conduct  of  the  War  on  Poverty  In 
six  Southwest  Louisiana  Parishes. 

Be  said  that  If  he  found  any  evidence  of 
wrong-doing  that  he  will  prosecute  the  of- 
fenders and  if  the  comprehensive  audit  falls 
to  divulge  any  criminal  offense  he  will  Issue 
a  statement  clearing  all  agencies  concerned. 

The  district  attorney  acted  oa  the  strength 
of  fluadlngi  and  observauons  made  by  certi- 
fied public  accoiintlng  firms  from  New  Or- 
leana  and  Baton  Rouge  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Education  Foundation. 
SCEP.  a  major  delegate  agency  of  the  anti- 
poverty  war.  handles  Operation  Beadstart  in 
five  parishes,  a  Sweet  Potato  Albert  under- 
"taklng.  three  remedial  reading  programs  in 
St.  Landry,  and  a  credit  union  In  Vermilion. 
The  New  Orleans  firm  of  CPA'a  audited  the 
credit  union,  the  aweet  potato  program,  and 
the  remedial  reading  projecu. 

Acadlana  Neuf  has  been  audited  periodi- 
cally by  a  firm  In  Lafayette  and  Southern 
Consumers  engages  another  firm.  But  while 
audits  of  various  agencies  of  the  oomplex 
organlzatlotial  arrangement  of  the  War  On 
Poverty  have  been  made,  no  single  overall 
accounting  record  had  been  completed  set- 
tlxtg  down  utUisatloo  of  all  the  public  funds 
•pent  in  the  antlpoverty  war  that  has  cost 
nearly  three  mllUoQ  dollars  to  date. 
Aimrroas'  commknt 
Peat.  Blarwick.  Mitchell  and  Company, 
New  Orleans  certified  public  accountant,  re- 
ported In  its  partial  audit  of  SCEF  that 
many  expendlturea  were  Improperly  claasl- 
fied  and  there  were  questionable  procedures 
in  accounting  for  travel  expenses.  Among 
other  findings  were  general  ledgers  out  of 
balance  at  the  program's  Inception,  in- 
stances of  what  appeared  to  be  forced  cross- 
footing,  lack  of  final  executive  approval  In 
cash  disburaementa,  and  bookkeeping  In  ac- 
counting for  non-federal  contributions  In- 
ktnd  not  in  compliance  with  provisions  of 
Guide  for  Grantee  Action  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  fl-page  narrative  ooounented  oo  other 
procedures  and  noted  that  there  were  three 
basic  weaknesses  in  the  system  of  Internal 
control.     They    included    inconplete   docu- 


mentation In  support  of  transactions  lingular 
control  of  transactions  from  origination  to 
recording  in  the  book  of  accounts  and  clerical 
Inaccuracies. 

A.  Bdgar  Thomas,  Baton  Rouge  certified 
public  accountant,  commented  that  he'd 
"never  in  20  years*  experie»ee  read  a  more 
critical,  more  powerfully  stated,  more  care- 
fully written  dociunent"  than  the  report  of 
the  New  Orleans  auditing  firm  on  bookkeep- 
ing procedures  of  Southern  Consiuners  Edu- 
cation Foundation.  Thomas'  Remarks  were 
made  under  oath  during  the  Louisiana  Joint 
Legislative  Commltee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities heading  In  Lafayete  In   March. 

"Good  accounting  procedures  and  rules 
of  Internal  financial  control  are  not  fol- 
lowed" he  aaid.  "Rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  manuals  'Guide  to  Grantee 
Accotmting*  and  'Community  Action  Pro- 
gram Guide  Volume  11'  have  been  disre- 
garded. By  implication  the  door  is  wide 
open  for  misappropriation  or  fraud,  even 
though  no  mention  is  specifically  made  of 
those    poaalbUltlea."   Thomas    warned. 

Operations  of  AcadlazLa  Neuf  are  being 
phased  out  for  failure  to  reorganize  the  board 
In  accordance  with  guide  lines  set  down  by 
the  OEO  office  in  Austin.  The  Advertiser  has 
learned  that  Inventory  la  being  checked  and 
that  federal  authorities  were  in  Lafayette 
last  week  checking  financial  records  while 
others  were  here  in  an  attempt  to  have  new 
local  agencies  take  over  the  antlpoverty 
war.  Southern  Ooasomera  and  Acadlana 
Neuf  fall  within  the  jurlsdlcUon  of  DeBlanc 
and  the  district  attorney  said  that  he  would 
select  a  new  auditor  for  the  overall  financial 
study  who  had  never  been  identified  With  the 
War  On  Poverty  project  in  any  way. 

In  addition  to  federal  OEO  funds  SCEF's 
potato  cooperative  project  obtained  a  168.000 
loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  AdmlnlatraUon 
In  Crowley  for  eatabliahment  of  Grand  Marie 
Vegetable  Producers  Oooperatlve  at  Sunset. 
After  the  loan  was  made  a  check  for  SA.OOO 
was  paid  to  the  Congress  for  Racial  Bquallty 
for  a  loan  said  to  have  been  made  during 
formative  stages  of  the  project  before  the 
FHA  loan  was  seciired.  Phase  one  of  Sweet 
Potato  Alert  spent  over  ^48.000  in  OEO  funds 
and  has  pending  a  requesrt  lor  $377,000  In 
federal  anti-poverty  taoney  for  the  second 
phase. 

Elmo  Anderaon.  a  Negro  bus  driver  from 
Scott,  has  a  salt  against  Southern  Con- 
sumers Educatloo  Foundation  alleging  a 
breach  of  a  transportation  contract. 

The  suit.  fUed  In  Lafayette  last  fall,  asks 
for  tS.OOO  in  damages  and  S3.600  for  mental 
anguish  and  emotional  distress.  Anderson 
asks  for  tTlal  by  Jury  and  submltt«d  31  in- 
terrogatorlee  of  the  anti-poverty  agency  In- 
cluding the  namea  and  addresses  of  each 
p«-Bon  paid  mouey  by  or  through  the  oor. 
poratlon  since  May  1,   196S. 

The  third  cdrcuit  court  of  appeal  in  Lake 
Charles  dismissed  an  appeal  from  lAfayette 
Parish  of  the  Anderson-SCEF  litigation  in  a 
decision  bazided  down  in  March 

Parlahes  In  the  Lafayette -based  War  on 
Poverty  arrangement  Include  Acadia.  Iberia. 
St.  Martin.  St.  lAndry,  Vermilion  and  lAfay- 
ette. 


A  Spleadid  Me^atios  Pasel  Faces  a  Dif- 
ficnh  Task 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  MABSACHnscrra 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  AprU  II.  1M7 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  given 
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the  NttUon  three  good  reasons  to  hope 
that  a  seUliment  In  the  railroad  dispute 
may  be  reached  qulcitly. 

The  reasons  are  the  three  outstanding 
Americana  he  has  ."elected  to  serve  as 
special  mediators  in  the  dispute.  It  Is 
clear  that  he  has  chosen  the  best  quali- 
fied men  In  the  country  to  help  avert 
what  could  be  a  disastrous  strike. 

I  know  by  reputation  the  work  of  Judge 
Faiiy  and  Professor  Taylor.  However.  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Prof.  John  Dunlop.  This  panel  has 
proven  arbitraUon  experience,  sound 
judgment,  scrupulous  honesty  and  fair- 
ness, and  ample  wisdom  and  patience. 

Ijet  me  reafllrm  what  should  be  obvi- 
ous: I  would  believe  this  panel  Is  neither 
antiunion  nor  antimanagement.  It 
seeks  neither  to  muscle  aside  outstand- 
ing issues  nor  to  Ignore  the  rights  and 
Interests  of  both  sldee  In  thla  dispute. 

This  panel  Is  pursuing  onlj  one  goal :  A 
prompt  and  honorable  settlement  of  dll- 
ferenoee  that  will  end  the  threat  of  a 
nationwide  strike. 

The  President  has  served  notice  on 
both  sides  In  the  dispute  that  "the  Amer- 
ican people  look  to  them  for  selfless  and 
responsible  action  in  the  tradition  of  in- 
dustrial democracy."  These  are  wel- 
come words.  And  I  believe  that  we  can 
be  assured  that  the  Preaident's  media- 
tion panel  will  lead  the  way  in  demon- 
strating selfless  and  responsible  action. 

The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  the  disputing  parties  will  co- 
operate fully  with  this  ."ipecial  panel  In 
making  collective  bargaining  a  success 
in  the  extra  time  Congress  has  provided. 


Tk«  War  Protesters 


cynloally  exploited  by  tbelr  elden.  little  cUl- 
dren  loeded  onto  parmdtt  floats  to  hold  up 
bannen  and  balloons  bearing  Blogmns  tbiy 
do  not  undentand. 

Tbey  are  a  mlnortty,  a  tiny  minority,  and 
a  not-yery-representatlve  one  fct  that.  What 
unltM  them  U  their  faulty  Tlilon.  Tbey 
have  a  truly  asUgmatlc  view  or  the  war. 

They  Ignore  United  St&tee  motive*  In  Viet- 
nam: To  let  South  Vletnhjneae  settle  their 
poUUcal  future  free  from  aubveralon  from 
the  North.  They  ascribe  to  the  VS.  only  the 
basest  motives;  Murder,  conquest,  doml- 
niknce. 

For  for  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam, 
the  war  proteelers  are  a  eoft  touch.  For 
them  there  are  no  accuBatlone  or  condemna- 
tions, but  sympathy  or  Indulgence.  Con- 
veraely,  the  views  of  the  Saigon  government 
and  of  the  millions  of  South  Vletnameae 
who  oppoee  the  communlsta  and  are  a  repre- 
sentauve  poUUcal  system  are  ignored  as  if 
they  didn't  count. 

Another  odd  thing  or  two  about  the  war 
provesuia:  There  were  no  protesu  a  year  or 
two  ago  when  the  communists  were  coming 
closer  and  closer  to  victory.  The  mass  raUles 
come  now  that  the  anU-communlst  forces 
are  gaining  mlUtarlly  and  poUUcally.  The 
war  protesters'  leading  crop — "Stop  the 
bombing!" — happens  lo  be  the  No.  I  demand 
In  Hanoi's  diplomacy  and  propaganda 

As  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said  yeswrdsy. 
Just  because  "the  worldwide  communist 
apparatus  Is  working  very  hard"  on  demon- 
saatlons.  It  doean't  mean  all  war  protester* 
are  communist-Inspired. 

Unfortunately,  the  communUU  ln_Vlet- 
nam,  who  won  the  war  against  the  French 
because  of  s  collapse  of  will  In  Prance  after 
the  defeat  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  apparenUy 
keep  hoping  for  a  alinUar  coUspse  of  wUl  In 
the  United  States. 

It  Is  not  going  to  happen.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  pushed  out  or  priced  out  ot  Viet- 
nam until  the  Job  U  done.  But  the  com- 
munists' hopes  ar»  buoyed  by  the  American 
war  protester*.  The  unTonunate  result  of 
the  demo&strauons  they  say  are  aimed  at 
ending  the  war  can  only  prolong  It. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  C  GATHINCS      y. 

op  saxAHsss  ^^ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEKTATIVBS 

Tuadav,  ApHI  1».  19S7 

Mr.  OATHINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  op- 
po.se  the  policies  of  government  is  the  ' 
proper  exerdae  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
People  can  disagree  and  make  their  views 
known  in  this  country.  I  do  not  hold 
brief  for  the  goateed  oil-brands  and  ex- 
treme elements  who  abuse  the  privilege 
of  protest  by  burning  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  and  draft  cards  in  open 
defiance  to  the  efforts  ot  the  Nation  to 
put  a  stop  to  aggression  forces  of  North 
Vietnam  In  overnmnlng  its  nelghlx>r  to 
the  south. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  at  April 

17    carried    a    fine    editorial    which    I 

would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 

the  House.    The  editorial  follows: 

Ths  Was  PaoTCSTxas 

There  was  an  odd  lot  ot  people  who  dem- 
onstrated against  the  Vietnam  war  In  New 
York  and  San  Frandsoo  on  SatujTlay. 

Tba  long-haired,  barefoot,  LSD-prone 
"hippy"  set.  College  boys  and  gIrU  whose 
greatest  delight  U  to  bum  draft  carda.  Civil 
rights  workers  whose  fortunes  and  funds  are 
In  decUna  PsclflsU,  would  be  peace-mak- 
ers, nalva  housewives  axwl  posturing  Intel- 
lectuals who  scold  their  own  coxintry  but  are 
Indulgent  toward  the  rest  ot  th*  world.    And. 


Wadley's  Breakthroack 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or  IKXA* 

IK  THE  HOttSK  OP  REPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuadaw,  AprU  1$.  1967 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  S\in- 
day,  April  2.  the  newspapers  of  Dallas 
carried  an  announcement  of  a  major 
breakthrough  In  the  fight  against  the 
dread  and  hitherto  Incurable  disease  ot 
leukemia.  Editorial  comment  was  later 
published  on  this  subject. 

This  breakthrough  was  accomplished 
at  the  J.  K.  Wadley  Research  Center  after 
years  of  research  by  Its  director.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph M.  Hill,  and  his  able  antf  dedicated 
staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record,  at  this  point,  these  remarks. 
and  to  include  the  two  editorials  re- 
ferred to.  These  editorials  chronicle  the 
achievements  of  this  outstanding  center 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  Ut.  and  Mrs.  J.  K..  Wadley.  of 
Texarkana,  Tex.  I  hope  every  Member 
will  read  these  editorials  and  learn  of 
the  h<«>e  that  la  dawning  for  many  thou- 
sands of  people  who  suffer  from  this 
disease: 


I  From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News.  Apr. 
4.  1M71 

WaDLST'B  BMM*MTtaU3VQn 

Tbc  major  bre&kthiough  scored  by  tlie 
Wadley  Reee&rcb  Institute  sclentlsu  hu 
brought  to  that  eent«r  new  ftod  well-de- 
served laurels  for  pioneering  worlt  la 
medicine. 

The  new  treatment,  "poMlbly  a  cure"  for 
leukemia,  promlae*  to  show  the  way  to  ellmi- 
naUon  of  this  dreaded  IdUer.  Until  now 
victims  of  thla  form  of  cancer  were  faced 
with  the  grim  knowledge  that  little  could  be 
done  for  them — about  the  beet  that  could  be 
hoped  for  was  postponement  of  the  end. 

Now.  with  the  successful  treatment  of  0- 
yettr-old  Frankle  Hayea.  Wadley  researcher* 
have  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  drug 
L-asparaglnose  to  kttsck  cancer  ^elli  lelec- 
tlvely  wllhoui  harming  healthy  cells. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  young 
Prank  was  considered  to  have  only  a  tew 
weeks  to  live.  After  treatment  with  the 
newly  developed  drug,  according  to  the 
Wadley  statement.  "Subeequent  resulU 
showed  all  leukemU  cells  destroyed." 

The  value  of  a  cure  for  leukemia,  a  disease 
that  kills  17.000  Americans  a  year,  Is  beyond 
price.  Their  elTorta  In  atrtvlnj  toward  the 
longHwught  goal  ol  a  cure  have  brought  tbe 
graUtude  of  millions  to  Dr.  Joseph  M.  BUI 
and  bis  splendid  staff,  to  philanthropist  J.  K. 
Wsdley  and  to  others  who  contributed  to  the 
Institute's  progren. 

To  Frankle  Hayes,  their  effort*  have  ex- 
tended the  moat  precious  gift  of  life  Itself. 
TO  the  thousands  ot  leuke^ila  vletliiH  they 
have  given  the  gift  of  renewed  hope. 

IProm  the  DaUas  <Tex.>  TUnaa  Herald,  Apr. 

4.  i9trn 
A  MAWtincpiT  VicroaT 

Okllas'  Wftdley  Besearch  Center  haa  added 
another  magnificent  aooompl  lah  man t  to  Ita 
already  long  and  growing  list  of  medical 
advancements-  The  sjinounciiment  that 
BdentUrts  at  the  Center  have  achieved  a  major 
break  thix>ugh  in  tlie  treatment  ot  leukecnla 
raises  hope  that  this  dread  disaeae  may  soon 
be  oonquered. 

J.  K.  Wadley,  who  with  lira  Wadley. 
founded  the  reaearch  IneUtute  which  bean 
their  name,  made  the  announotfnent  at  bis 
home  In  Texarkana.  A  team  of  sclenttits, 
headed  by  Dr.  Jowph  M.  HUl.  long-time 
director  of  the  Wadley  Oanter.  and  Dr  Joeeph 
Roberts  developed  the  new  ovatmcot  for 
leukonUa.  using  a  non-Voolc  drug  oalled 
L-Asparaglnas*  Thmf  reveaiad  that  in  the 
tnattnent  of  three  oaaea.  an  uz)preo«la»ted 
measure  of  aueosM  was  attained,  with  "eon- 
plete  remlacloa"  In  ttie  oaae  ot  a  S-yaaT'Otd 
boy. 

The  sclentlsu  would  not  say  that  the  boy 
was  'cured,"  but  pointed  out  that  tbare  Is 
now  no  trace  of  leukeznla  oells  In  his  lymph 
ikodee,  and  he  la  now  living  a  normal  life. 
^f^  case  originally  was  considered  terminal. 

The  new  leukemia  treatment  has  been 
Dompared  in  medical  importance  with  the 
development  of  the  Salk  poUo  vacdn*.  It 
holds  the  potential  for  being  an  even  greater 
medical  acoompUabment  than  that  by  SaU, 
In  that  It  may  lead  the  way  to  new  and 
nioce«fui  treatment  for  oihtf  foRiia  ot 
canc*r. 

But  even  for  leukemia  alone,  the  algnifi- 
cance  of  the  new  treaunent  canno*  be  over- 
emphasized. Thla  dlseaae  has  struck  tenor 
and  sorrow  Into  the  heexts  of  all  those  whom 
It  has  touched,  as  It  has  usually  attacked 
children  and  youtha  (though  not  always  coo- 
flned  to  theae  age  groupa)  and  baa  m«ant 
c«^aln  and  oomparaUvely  quick  death  for 
those  affected. 

Ml-,  and  Mrs.  Wadley  provided  funda  to 
establish  the  center  after  their  only  grandson 
died  of  leukemia  and  have  oontrtbuted  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  It  slnoe.  Ho 
memortaJ  more  aplendld  and  Ottlng  oould 
have  been  esWbllshed  for  any  peraon. 
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llttc&l  affaln  ouMlde  our  claaartwoi*.  Con- 
trary to  popuUr  belief,  we  fcre  not  ui  »p»- 
tbetlc  itudent  body.  We  are  mature  enotigh 
to  seek  change  In  imlTenlty  poUtlcae  when 
we  Bee  a  need  tor  It.  through  dlacuailan.  com- 
promise, open-minded  and  conatructure  crltl- 
clam.  We  tIjII  leadership  conference*  and 
(tudent  coDTentlona  where  we  are  told  that 
the  only  way  to  get  "what  we  want"  la 
through  force — and  we  are  appalled.  Why, 
we  sak,  when  we  can  bring  about  better  con- 
ditions and  Improved  relaUonshlpe  with  fac- 
ulty and  administrators  alike  by  mature. 
Intelligent  dLscusalons? 

We  are  an  active  student  body:  we  do  care. 
Cu  Be  Pr««d  •(  the  Stadefll  Uadcnhip  we  care  even  more  now.  we  have  to  Due 
vaa  »e  rrww«  •«  i«  «»«»  r      ^^  ^^  recent  catastrophe,  we  are  dependent 

as  never  before  upon  the  community  In  which 
we  operate  and  upon  the  alumni  who  sup- 
port ut.  As  never  before,  we  are  a  student 
body  who  not  only  goes  to  school  at  Wash- 
bum  University,  but  loves  doing  It  as 
well  .  .  . 

As  a  student  body  we  can  no  longer  pay 
our  fees  and  go  to  school — we  can  no  longer 
take.    We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Instl- 


Dr,  Hill,  one  of  the  great  pioneers  In  blood 
research  and  In  development  of  methods  for 
pTMervlng  and  usmg  blood  In  m.edlc&l  treat- 
ment. dMcrvee  great  credit  and  appreciation, 
not  only  for  thU  medical  broatthfougb.  but 
also  for  the  continuing  achievement*  of  the 
Wadley  Research  Institute  and  Blood  Bank. 

AU  of  us  should  be,  and  are,  very  proud 
Indeed  that  this  momentous  medical  victory 
ovnea  tram  one  of  OsIla«'  own  instltutlona. 


WfttUran  Uamnity  of  TepekA,  Kus^ 


It  U  DcTclopuff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HKkDoT&rr  Wabbamth  An  Piom  All  .  .  . 

An  Oklahoma- based  utUlty  oompany  presi- 
dent Is  credited  with  the  saying  that  tbere 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  poverty  except  It  is 
like  the  mumps  .  .  .  k  person  so  afflicted 
should  "get  shed  of  If  Just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. * 

Of  all  the  federal  program*.  He*dstart 
stands  heads  and  shoulders  above  the  others 
because  of  tta  concept  and  Its  rvsulta. 

It  has  drawn  almost  unanimous  pralss 
from  both  RepubUcans  and  Democrats  be- 
cause It  provides  an  answer  to  a  problem  In- 
stead of  another  mass  of  boon-doggUng  and 
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HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OV    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RIPRKSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1967 
Mr.  inZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on 
what  haa  been  happening  on  some  col- 
lege campuses  around  the  country  and 
the  direction  some  student  leaders  have 
taken.  It  Is  indeed  refreshing  to  learn 


tutlon  we  attend,  and,  In  realizing  this,  we 
have  come  to  appreciate  even  more  all  ot  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
Washburn  over  the  past  103  years. 

Quoting  from  the  19«0  Kaw:  "Dedication, 
tradition  and  progress  mark  the  proud  herl- 
t*ge  of  Washburn  University.  She  takes 
pride   In   the   academic   record,   dignity   and 


Readstart,  which  takes  the  pre-Khool 
children  from  low-lnccane  families  and  ac- 
quaints them  with  the  world  outside.  Includ- 
ing books,  medical  and  dental  care  and  com- 
munication with  their  fellow  humans,  many 
for  the  first  time;  this  U  ■  step  toward 
breaking  a  never-ending  cycle  of  poverty  and 
welfare:  misery  and  stagnation. 

Mayes  County  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion, Inc..  ts  to  be  congratulated  up6n  secur- 
ing this  week  a  grant  to  bring  pre-9Chool 
children  of  Mayes  county  Into  the  main- 
stream of  society  as  most  citizens  know  It. 

Two-month  clawes  are  aet  for  eight  Mayes 
county  schools.  In  these  summer  classes, 
105  children  will  come  Into  contact  with 
the  first  gloamings  of  an  education. 

This  education  Is  *  must  before  these  chil- 


enthusiastically  anticipates  the  gauntlet  that 
the  future  will  certainly  toes  to  her."  These 
words  were  wrlten  some  six  months  before 
June  B.  1M6  .  .  . 

On  this.  Washburn  University's  102nd 
birthday.  I  am  proud  to  represent  the  ever- 
growing, dedicated  and  enthusiastic  student 
Ixidy — and  I  am  equally  proud  to  express,  tn 
behaU  of  the  -student  body.  Its  appreciation 
to  those  who  have  made  Its  birthday 
poeslble  .  .  . 


Mare*  Cmbrj  SUads  Bekmd  lU 
Headftart  Profram 


that  a  responsible  type  of  leadership  Is     reputation  she  has  attained  in  the  past  but     orta  can  breaJc  the  bonds  of  poverty. 

being  developed  on  the  Washburn  Unl-  '  '"" 

verslty  campus- 
Mlss  Mayre  Macey,  a  senior  from  To- 

peka,  who  Is  president  of  the  Student 

Union    Association    and    the    Washburn 

Student  Ooimcil,  represented  her  fellow 

students   at   the   anniial   founder's   day 

banquel  of  the  university  on  PeBruary  6. 

ExcerpU  from  her  remarks  were  re- 
printed in  the  May  Issue  of  the  Wash- 

bum  Alumnus  which  just  came  to  my 

desk, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

wish  to  csU  attention  to  these  excerpts 

from  Miss  Maceya  speech.     I  am  sure 

that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  we 

dont  have  to  worry  about  these  leaders 

of  tomorrow  who  will  go  forth  into  the 

business  and  professional  world  with  a 

Washburn  diploma. 
Theee  excerpts  foUow: 
ToOM.f'*  student  Is  a  culmination  of  char- 
acteristics    of     all     students     past     and     a 

hint  ot  those  in  the  future.    He  comes  eagerly. 

his  mind  open  to  new  Idftos.  his  heart  to  new 

facea.     He  Is  a  searching  creature.    He  looks 

to  books,  to  conversation,  to  contemplation: 

and  when  he  Is  through,  he  may.  or  may  not. 
know  the  answer  he  seeks.  He  Is  a  gay  crea- 
ture. He  can  be  found  where  there  la  mu- 
sic, laughter  and  comradeship.     Tet,  with  a 

smile  on  his  face  and  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
he  Is  alone.  The  student  U  a  new  sports  car. 
a  melancholy  folk  song,  a  playful  prank,  a 
fraternity  dance,  and  a  tbous&nd  other  In- 
gredients mixed  with  youth  and  vigor.  And, 
after  being  well-seasoned  with  hard  work 
and  play,  he  becomes  a  man      .   , 

The  principal  purpose  of  Washburn  Uni- 
versity of  Topeka  Is  to  provide.  In  the  richest 
measure  possible,  a  Uberal  education.  As  a 
university.  It  functions  to  preserve,  advance 
and  transmit  knowledge  and  skills  In  selectM 
areas  of  erperlence  ... 

A&d  so  X  am  representing  the  student  .  .  . 
the  student  who  Is  a  searching  creature,  a 
gay  creature,  an  Individual  creature,  and  who 
Is  becctnlng  an  adult. 

Washburn's  student  body  Is  not  known  for 
many  spectacular  things — one  doesn't  find  us 
throwing  bricks  through  oar  Ubrary  win- 
dow— one  doean't  read  about  us  picketing  the 
student  union  cafeteria — one  doesn't  hear 
about  us  demonstrating  about  national  po- 


An  ofHclal  of  the  Oklahoma  finployment 
Security  Commission  once  stated:  "Bow  can 
you  test  appltcanu  for  a  Job  U  they  cannot 
read  or  even  If  they  can  rttad.  do  not  have 
sufficient  educatlcm  to  comprehend  what  they 
are  reading." 

The  average  eltlsen  of  Coahoma,  and  the 
United  autea.  accustomed  to  dally  newspa- 
pers, the  wonder  or  curse  of  television,  and 
dally  c<»nmi  unl  cation  with  your  fellow  cltl- 
sens:  the  average  dtlsen,  accustomed  to  120 
shoes.  S8d  suits,  and  too  many  calories  and 
a  corresponding  weight  problem;  this  aver- 
age citizen  finds  tt  beyond  hla  understand- 
ing that  there  are  some  of  his  fellow  dtt- 
Bens  .  .  .  and  their  children,  who  lack  the 
boaio  oecesslttes  of  life;  who  do  not  have 
enough  food  to  eat  nor  clothes  to  wear. 

The  average  citizen  finds  It  hard  to  com- 
prehend that  there  yet  remains  some'  of  our 
fellow  cltlsens  tn  Oklahoma  who  cannot  read 
and  through  lack  ot  education  are  actually 
un-employable. 

Headstart  propoee*  to  take  children  from 
the  backwaters  of  our  society  and  throw  a 
rope  of  education  Into  the  eddies  of  hope- 
leasncM  that  past  generations  of  their  fore- 
bears have  been  unable,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  to  overconas. 

Headstart  will  provide  an  opportunity  to 
break  the  tenacious  grip  of  pernicious  pov- 
erty. 

One  of  the  attributes  of  America  which 
finds  no  equal  in  the  dvlllMd  world  is  that 
capacity  to  give  ot  time  and  talent  to  the 
leas  fortunate. 

In  the  eight  schools  of  Mayes  County 
where  Headstart  olaseee  will  be  held,  volun- 
teers should  be  knocking  on  the  doors  of  the 
superintendents  and  principals  to  help  In 
any  way  possible. 

Walter  Bauer,  Headstart  director,  and  P.  C. 

Baker.   CAF   director,   should  have   to  issue 

niimbers  to  people  standing  In  line  to  help 

this  worthwhile  project. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  become  Involved 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OP   OKX^HOMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuadav.  AprU  It,  19S7 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  tart 

week  the  OlBc*  of  Economic  Opportunity 

approved  a  grant  to  operate  a  Headstart 

program  thla  summer  for  165  children 

In  Mayes  County,  Okla. 
The  Pryor  Times,  dally  newspaper  In 

the  Mayes  County  seat,  responded  almoet 

Immediately  with  an  editorial  which.  I 

believe,  goes  to  the  heart  ol  this  wonder- 
ful program  and  the  good  we  can  expect 

to  receive  it.    It  was  gratifying  to  me  to 

know  that  Headstart  Is  receiving  this 

kind  of  support  In  the  areas  where  tt  Is 

operating.     This      editorial      concludes 

with  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Mayee 

County  to  volunteer  to  work  with  the 

Headstart  program  this  summer.    Ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  the  directors  of  the 

program  "should  have  to  Issue  numbers  -  -    ^ ^ 

SrSople  stalling  in  line  to  help  this    ^''"^^^  ^'^."..'S^^'S:  t^l 

not  yet  beconu  M  dseply  IngralnM  In  poT- 
•rtj  uid  its  cycle  thai  UMy  tn  bcyona  laT- 
tog. 

Volunteer  your  iervicee  In  Pryor.  Locust 
Orcve.  Admlr,  SaUna,  WlckllBe.  String.  SpaT- 
inaw  and  Chouteau.  Become  Involved  in 
bmnaulty  for  a  change. 


worthwhile  project." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  editorial 
catches  the  spirit  of  the  community  co- 
operation we  must  have  in  Headstart  and 
the  other  poverty  programs  11  they  are  to 
succeed.  I  would  ilke  to  have  the  editor- 
ial printed  In  the  Rccou : 


ne  Storj  of  the  LyBckbwf  Fi«  Arte 
Ccaicr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF   VTMBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPBESENTATIVES 

Tvaday,  AprU  it.  1967 
Mr  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  R«coiu).  I  quote  herewith  an  ar- 
ticle enUUed  "The  Story  of  the  Lynch- 
burg Pine  Arts  Center"  prepared  by  of- 
ficials of  the  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  source  of  supreme 
.satisfaction  and  personal  pride  to  me 
that  such  an  institution  was  conceived, 
fashioned,  and  brought  to  IrulUon  by  the 
people  of  the  community— without  ben- 
efit of  any  governmental  grant,  local. 
State  or  Federal— in  the  district  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent.  It  Is  an 
achievement  which  every  community  In 
this  Nation  might  weU  emulate. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  story  of  the 
Lynchburg  Fine  Arts  Center: 

The  Lyncliburg  Pine  Arte  Center  In  Lyncll- 
hars  »  city  o£  66.000  in  tbe  tootlUUe  ct  tile 
beeutUul  Blue  Ridge  MounUilM  In  the  «th 
Ciongreeelonal  DUtrlct  of  Virginia— both  the 
orgMileetJon  and  the  building  Iteell— H  the 
culmlnetloo  ot  the  efforts  and  dreams  and 
support  ot  many  dedicated  pereons. 

It  started  beck  In  NoTember.  1967.  when 
the  board  of  director!  of  the  Lynchburg  Art 
Oenter  voted  to  talte  an  option  on  appioll- 
mately  two  acree  of  land  on  which  to  build 
a  oommunlty  Art  Center. 

The  original  plan  wae  for  a  building  to  ooet 
between  aSO.OOO  and  » 100.000.  to  hoUM  a  gal- 
lery for  exhlbtu.  studloa  for  Infonnal  group 
palnung.  a  meeting  room.  clMe  roome  and 
other  facilities. 

As  the  Art  Center  board  members  looked 
more  cloeely  Into  building  speciacaUona,  It 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  some- 
thing more  than  Just  a  new  art  center  was 
needed  In  Lynchburg.  The  Uttle  Theater 
was  cramped  for  space.  wBUe  the  Civic  Music 
Club  bad  no  home  ot  Itt  own  but  was  forced 
to  meet  at  the  mtdeooes  of  lU  various 
members. 

It  remained  for  the  Art  Oenter  txiard  of 
directors  to  voice  the  queetlon— why  not  Join 
forces  with  tb*  other  creative  amateur  groups 
and  build  one  Wg  beautiful  building  to  house 
all  three? 

Early  In  December.  1»67  a  Jotnt  meeting  ot 
repreeentatlvaa  of  art.  theater  and  music  me* 
at  the  InvltaUon  ot  the  Art  Oenter  directors, 
to  flle"^T-  the  posalblllty  of  such  a  project. 
The  Idea  was  a  startling  one  in  some  re- 
spects, for  the  addition  of  theater  and  mu- 
sic facilities  to  the  art  oenter  buUdlng  would 
tremendously  enlarge  Its  scope — and  lu  cost. 
Yet  It  was  the  very  amblUousness  of  the 
program  that  appealed  to  many  members  of 
the  three  organlaaUons  when  the  Idea  of  a 
Pine  Arts  Center  building  was  preeented  to 
them  by  their  Individual  boards  of  direc- 
tors. 

By  the  end  of  January.  106g  tbe  ClvU 
Music  Club,  the  Art  Oenter  and  the  Uttle 
Theater  had  unanimously  endorsed  the  uea- 
tlon  of  the  Pine  Arts  Center. 

The  flrat  giant  step  toward  the  reallaatloo 
of  such  a  building  came  the  first  week  in 
April  1968.  when  the  announcement  was 
made  that  funds  had  been  contributed  to 
the  Lynchburg  Art  Center.  Inc.  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  land  on  which  to  build 
a  Pine  Arts  Oeottr  buUding"  In  the  firm 
belief  that  a  Pino  Arta  Oenter  would  enrich 


the  Uves  of   the  people  of  Lynchburg  and 
vicinity. 

August,  1958  was  an  eventful  month  for 
the  infant  Pine  Arts  Oentw.  n*  state  char- 
ter was  drawn  up  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  recognized  It  se  a  non-stock,  non- 
profit   organization. 

During  the  nert  two  years  the  three  orga- 
nisations Joined  hands  In  producing  many 
&ne  cultural  programs  and  memberalllp 
reached   new  heights. 

In  the  spring  ot  19«0  the  major  event  was 
the  start  of  a  UOO.OOO  Pine  Aru  Center 
Building  Fund  Drive.  No  ouulde  profes- 
sional fund  raising  organlaaOon  was  used. 
That  the  campaign  wss  a  success  became 
evident,  when  announcement  was  made  in 
October  that,  up  to  that  Ume.  a3«8.000  had 
been  contributed  to  the  Building  Pund.  con- 
slsung  of  InlUal  gifts,  gifts  from  buslnessee. 
memorial  gUU  and  gifts  from  Individuals. 

The  next  big  step  was  groundbreaking, 
which  took  place  on  May  18.  19«l.  and  by 
October  towering  steel  framework  tor  the 
stage  area  of  the  Center  was  m  place  and 
the  building  was  beglniUng  to  take  form. 

Opening  day.  September  33.  19«3.  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  were  held  for  the  new  9A3S.- 
000  Lynchburg  Pine  Arts  Center. 

What  such  a  Center  does,  and  can,  mean 
to  Lynchburg  Is  best  expressed  by  a  quota- 
tion from  the  charter  Itself,  which  promisee 
that  the  organization  Is  "to  promote  an  In- 
terest in  and  an  appreciation  and  talent  for 
art.  music,  dramatic  literature  and  other  fine 
arta;  to  encourage  the  writing  and  produc- 
Uon  of  plays,  and  to  that  end  to  conduct  a 
theater;  to  enoourage  the  production  and 
performance  of  musical  works:  to  encour- 
age achievement  In  painting,  drawing,  other 
graphic  arts,  and  sculpture,  end  to  conduct 
exhibits  and  sales  of  such  art  work. 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  fine  arts  cen- 
ter for  the  encouragement,  development  and 
advancement  of  the  study  and  sppredatloo 
of-'^rt.  music  and  dramatic  literature  and 
other  One  arta;  to  use  aU  ot  the  aaseU  and 
income  of  the  corporation,  after  ezpenaea, 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  and  ohjscts 
within  set  out.  and  In  no  case  for  personal 
gain  or  profit." 

During  the  past  tour  and  one  half  yeaxa 
this  organisation  has  grown  and  developed 
under  the  terms  set  forth  In  Its  Charter. 

This  Is  an  organisation  ot  "people".  In 
reality,  the  Lynchburg  Pine  Arta  Center  is 
a  combined  effort  by  members  of  the  oom- 
muiUty  to  create  a  vital  cultural  tooal  point 
for  children  and  adults  to  serve  as  partlcl- 
panU  or  spectators.  Almost  600  sepaiaU 
contributions — Individuals,  tamlllea,  manu- 
facturers, buslneas  firms  and  cjuba — have 
made  the  Pine  Arta  Center  a  dream  that  did 
oome  true.  No  funds  have  ever  been  re- 
quested <rf  the  City  of  Lynchburg,  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  or  the  Pederal  govern- 
ment for  the  buUdlng  or  support  of  Its  pro- 
grams. 

The  Lynchburg  Pine  Arts  Oenter.  unlike 
many  museum-type  organlaatlons  devoted 
to  the  fine  arts.  Is  a  functional  Institution 
devoted  to  Individual  participation  wherever 
possible,  stresalng  teaching  and  educauon  In 
the  phas<e  of  art.  muslo,  and  theater.  Growth 
and  development  ot  the  art  school  and  thea- 
ter school  during  the  past  four  and  a  half 
yean  has  been  so  gratifying,  that  a  music 
school  has  been  added  to  the  program.  This 
baa  been  accomplished  under  the  direction 
of  full-time  profeaelonal  dlrectoia  in  aadh 
department. 

Currently,  the  Art  School  is  presenting 
thirteen  courses  during  the  week,  taught  by 
the  art  director,  assisted  by  five  part-time 
Instructcrm.  Classes  for  children  start  in  the 
e  to  8  age  group,  and  clsasee  are  also  avail- 
able for  the  9-to-ia  age  group,  teenagers  and 
adulta  Classes  In  palnung  (oil  and  water- 
oolor)  portraiture,  ceramics,  sculpture  and 
Homemakaa'  Interior  Decoration  are  being 
oHered   on   a   ragtllar   weekly    two-aemeste» 


,The  Theater  School  Is  full  to  capacity  of 
eiirollment.  with  two  rlsssss  for  young  peo- 
ple In  the  4th  through  6th  grades,  two 
I  isiiiw  for  those  In  tbe  7tb  through  9th 
gradsa.  and  one  class  per  week  tor  thoae  In 
the  10th  through  13th  grades. 

The  JIujxc  School  has  students  enrolled  on 
e  private  tnstrucuoo  bssls,  ss  weU  as  m 
group  clsMes.  plus  weekly  clasaes  In  theory 
and  oompcaltlon. 

These  are  all  being  offered  on  a  moderate 
tuition  basis  and  all  under  professional  di- 
rection. 

Outside  of  the  area  of  formal  classes,  ex- 
tensive volunteers  participation  Is  experi- 
enced In  all  areas  of  art,  music  and  theater. 
A  group  of  dedicated  Individuals  serve  In 
the  Art  Department  In  sdiedullng  and  ar- 
ranging exhlblU  for  the  gallery,  hanging 
gallery  eihlblta.  operating  the  sales  and 
rental  gallery,  serving  ss  class  chairmen  and 
gir^itwing  Other  necessary  volunteer  duues. 

In  19«3  the  Pine  Arts  Center  chorus  was 
farmed.  Under  profeaelonal  direction,  thu 
group  has  given  two  concerts  each  year.  In 
the  1966-86  seaaon.  the  Pine  Arts  Center 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  Inaugurated  and 
has  performed  with  much  buoosm.  These 
organizations  are  made  up  of  adulta  largely, 
but  do  Include  a  few  gifted  high  school  stu- 
denU  who  find  It  the  only  outlet  avaUable 
(particularly  orchestra)  for  their  tajenu. 

The  theater  group  preaenu  five  playa 
during  the  season,  with  ons  additional  prea- 
entation  in  the  summer.  Aside  from  the  dl- 
reotor,  tbe  cast  and  <7ew  are  made  up  en- 
tirely of  tlioee  people  devoted  to  dramatics 
in  all  of  Ita  many  phases  CtUldrens 
theater  offers  three  producUons  during  the 
year,  and  Oie  teenage  theater  alao  produces 
three  pUys. 

It  should  be  clearly  underatood  that  par- 
Udpatlon  in  any  a!  the  above-menOooed 
programs  of  art.  music  and  theater  la  not 
contingent  upon  memberalllp  in  the  Pine 
Aru  Center.  The  Fine  Arts  Center  dose  not 
hire  professional  arusts  to  supplemeoa  Its 
own  people,  but  rather  It  make  a  program, 
protenlonal  direction  and  faclimee  available 
tor  all  interested  persons  in  Lynchburg  snd 
surrounding  area  to  express  their  creative 
talents  tor  their  own  and  others'  enjoyment. 
It  la  the  purpose  of  the  Pine  Arts  Oenter  to 
aerje  the  oommunlty  and  moke  available  to 
all  Inter^ted  persons  the  opportunity  to  be 
associated  with  art  and  lis  presentaOon  to 
the  public,  to  learn  to  sing  or  pUy  music 
Indlvlduaay  and  wlUi  a  group,  and  tbe 
chance  lo  act  or  take  part  In  the  many 
other  pbas<B  of  theater.  At  the  Pme  Arta 
Oenter  leisure  hours  are  put  to  creative  uae. 
Juat  as  an  Individual  becoma  stagnant  If 
be  refusee  to  grow  In  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, so  does  on  organliatlon  If  It  is  con- 
tent  to  "stand  paf  and  U  not  willing  to 
make  tbe  effort  to  reacJi  out  to  touch  fiew 
people  Dp  to  this  point  the  program  at  the 
CenUr  has  been  conducted  entirely  within 
Its  four  walla  When  the  question  has  been 
asked  by  individuals  and  groups  In  outlying 
communities.  "What  can  you  do  for  us?"  of 
necessity,  tbe  answer  has  had  to  be  "A  great 
deal  If  you  come  to  us.  but  we  regret  we  ore 
not  m  a  position  to  bring  anything  to  you 

Now  the  Lynchburg  Pine  Arts  Oenter  wants 
to  grow.  To  Justify  Its  existence  and  to  fnl- 
nu  tu  purposes  as  an  organliauon  designed 
to  servs  an  everwldenlng  community,  growth 
not  only  within  lu  community  "walls.-  but 
erowth  In  the  metropolitan  area  la  the  next 
most  important  step.  As  an  organliaUon 
that  has  tested  and  proven  lu  program  In  its 
own  home,  the  Lynchburg  Pine  ArU  Center  l» 
now  ready  to  present  professlonaUy  Mthe  °' 
the  same  opportunities  to  people  in  tta 
smaUer  commuiUtles,  surrounding  Lynch- 
burg. 

This  has  been  the  story  of  Uie  Lynchburg 
Pins  Arta  Oenter.  An  organlaaUon— unique 
not  only  In  tha  Sixth  Oongiassional  D1«»J" 
at  Virginia,  but  unique  in  tha  anUra  Dnlt«l 
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Steta      The    Lynchburg   Fln«   Art*  Center  oner.     •«greg»tlii«     1.8    mUUon    demdwelght 

stands  today  bunting  «  the  eeini*  with  ec-  t«u.     The   gr»«t  majority  of   theee   »««tel" 

UTlty  with  over  3.000  active  membera,  Ita  a  were    reUOrely    amall.    alow-epeed    ahlpe    of 

monumeDt  to  a  defeated  community  who  anoent  ylntage.     In  lact,  the  beat  veeaela  In 


wanted  aomethlng  badly  enough  to  work  for 
tt,  and  did  not  aak  aomeone  or  some  agency 
to  give  It  to  them.  Thla  la  a  true  cxilturaJ 
cntcrpnee  and  I  urge  you  to  take  thla  atory 
back  to  your  home  communltlea. 


VS.  Mcrckaat  Marne  Need*  Help 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOITXSIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

TK^atfov.  AvtU  is.  19€7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
united  States  emerged  from  World  War 
n  as  the  supreme  nuuitime  power  In 
ternu  of  merchftnt  ships,  shipyards, 
skilled  manpower.  Yet  today,  only  an 
estimated  7.7  percent  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce moves  on  ships  fljrinp  the  Amer- 
ican fiac. 

Bringing  Into  sharp  focus  the  Impor- 
tance and  critical  need  for  attention  to 
the  UjS.  merchant  marine  la  an  Infor- 
ma.tive  article  entUed  "The  Growing 
Specter  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  High 
Sea£,"  by  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president 
of  the  shipbuilders  Council  of  America, 
and  I  Include  the  arUcle  In  the  Rscoko 
for  an  to  rtad : 

Tax  Gmowrwc  SiWTnm  or  tk»  Sovirr  Uwiow 
Olf  TRz  High  Seas 
If  one  v«re  to  tmeaa  world-wide  mArtUzoe 
developooeDti  of  recent  years,  the  pheaom- 
enal  grcwth  of  RuMla'i  merchant  fleet  would 
take  top  hoaora  u  the  mo6t  aotftble  achleve- 
menu  And.  if  one  were  to  de«lgn*te  the 
grcAtest  maritime  calamity  of  the  same  pe- 
rtod.  the  dubloui  award  would  have  to  bo  to 
the  United  States— in  accurate  recognition 
of  the  iteady  decline  of  the  American  nMr- 
chant  marine  to  a  tbUd-rate  status. 

The  Sorlct  Union  wa«  a  dedication  of  pur- 
poae  so  typical  of  avowed  communlcta.  with 
huge  outlays  of  funds,  and  with  prlorltie* 
equlYalenl  to.  or  aurpMslng.  it*  outer  space 
procrama.  has  transformed  llaelf  from  a 
maritime  non-cntlty  to  a  major  power  on  the 
high  sea*  In  the  span  of  m  few  abort  years. 
In  tharp  oontraat.  the  United  Slates,  which 
emergwl  from  World  War  n  a£  the  aupreme 
martlnie  s)ower.  in  temu  of  merchant  ships, 
ahlpyardi.  sUIled  manpower — seagoing  and 
ahoreslde — haa  sunk  to  an  Ignomlnous  poal- 
tlon.  rrom  a  fleet  of  5  000  ebtpe.  totaling 
morr  than  50  million  deadweight  tons,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  less  than  3  yean  old,  the 
American  merchant  marine  haa,  ovex  the 
la£t  two  decades,  contracted  to  1.09S  active 
TCseels  aggregating  14J  mUUon  lona— four- 
flftha  of  which  are  30  or  more  yean  of  aget 
The  quantltatlTe  and  qualitative  decline  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  la  all  the 
more  Implausible  and  alarming  when  ewe 
considers  that  the  United  States-— being  the 
leader  In  world  trade  and  the  key  barrier  to 
further  tollitary.  political  or  economic  con- 
quests by  the  force*  of  communism—  haa  a 
greater  and  more  urgent  need  for  aelf-auffl- 
clency  In  maritime  requirements  than  any 
Ptee  World  nation. 

Russia's  ambitious  fleet  expansion  program 
from  Its  lDC«ptlon  has  been,  and  Is.  unwaver- 
ing and  sustained.  The  decline  of  the  U.S. 
flag  merchant  marine  has  alao  been  ot  a 
continuing  nature — but  In  an  opposite  dlrec- 
Uon  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Back  in  lO&O,  the  Russian  merchant  flerC 
oomprlaed  only  433  ahlpa.  of  1.000  tons  or 


the  fleet  were  the  lOO  or  so  Ubertys.  tankers 
and  other  types  of  ships  the  United  States 
turned  over  to  the  U-S5JI.  during  the  days 
&l  the  World  War  n  liend-Lease  program- 
By  1953.  the  year  Btalln  died,  the  fleet  num- 
bered only  4fi7  vessels  totaling  about  2  mil- 
lion dead-weight  tons. 

After  Stallna  death.  th«  Soviet  Union  be- 
came more  engrossed  In  maritime  develop- 
ment, and  by  1968  had  a  fleet  aggregaUng 
a.fl  million  tons.  'However,  in  that  year. 
Russia  formulated  an  ambitious,  long-range 
fleet  expansion  program  with  shipbuilding 
tonnage  priorities  detaUed  by  a  Seven-Tear 
Plan  (1059- 1966).  The  basic  goal  of  this 
plan  was  to  double  the  1060  fleet  tonnage 
amounung  to  4.940,000  deadweight  tons. 
Therefore.  Russia's  objective  was  a  9.8  mlllloo 
ton  total  by  the  end  of  1996. 

Early  in  the  Seven-Tear  Plan,  some  dlfll- 
culUes  In  meeting  prescribed  tonnage  goals 
were  encountered.  But.  by  1983.  the  "ham- 
mer and  sickle"  fleet  was  expanding  at  a  rate 
of  100  or  more  ships  and  1  million  dead- 
weight tons  annually.  This  growth  rate  was 
maintained  In  each  subsequent  year. 

The  Maritime  Administration's  most  re- 
cent tabulation  of  "Merchant  FleeU  of  the 
World."  revealed  that  as  of  June  30.  1066. 
the  Russian  merchant  marine  consisted  of 
1.360  ships  totaling  9.ail,000  deadweight 
tons.  It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  Russia's  tar- 
get of  9.8  million  tons  by  the  end  of  1965  was 
met  only  a  few  months  off  schedule.  We 
estimate  that  diulng  the  last  six  months  of 
1066  Russia  took  deUvery  of  63  additional 
vessels  totaling  590.000  deadweight  tons. 
Tbeae  additions  would  have  Increased  the 
fleet  to  1,423  vessels,  totaling  10.4  million 
deadweight  tons,  as  of  December  31.  1966. 

CurrenUy.  Russia's  fleet  expansion  pro- 
gram Is  governed  by  a  Five-Tear  Plan  (1966- 
1970i  which  Is  programmed  to  provide  a  feet 
at  15  million  deadweight  tons  by  the  eno  of 
1970.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
this  goal  win  be  achieved  on  schedule,  since 
It  requires  4.6  million  tons  total  or  annual 
additions  of  1-3  million  deadweight  tons  over 
the  next  tour-year  period. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabula- 
tion. In  Novunber,  1966.  Russia  had  666  large 
merchant  vesaeU.  totaling  4.5  million  dead- 
weight tons  under  construction  or  on  order. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  of 
these  vwscls  will  be  in  operation  well  in 
advance  ct  1970.  There  have  been  subse- 
quent reports  of  a  year-end  surge  of  ship- 
building orders  which  increase  Russia's  back- 
log to  more  than  600  ships. 


Mervhmnt  ships  itnder  eonstntction  or  on 
order  for  tfu  V^SJt.  snd  Vnlted  States 
tt.OOO  tons  and  over) 
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In  1066.  the  VS.3Jt.  spent  more  than  V600 
million  for  merchant  ship  construction  while 
the  United  States  spent  leas  than  •150  xnll- 
Uon.  Even  worse,  this  year  the  U.S.  Is  ex- 
pected to  spend  about  •!06  million.  whUe 
Russian  expcndlLures  according  to  one  report 
will  be  nearly  »1  billion — Just  for  merchant 
ship  construction.  Another  staUatlc  is  also 
alarming.  About  80  percent  of  the  Soviet 
shipping  fleet  Is  less  than  10  years  of  age. 
while  more  than  80  percent  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  30  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  foUowIng  potnU  put  In  clear  perspec- 


tive the  differing  priorlUes  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtea  have  assigned 
to  their  marl  time  programs: 

Russia's  merchant  fleet  today  outnumbers 
the  acUve  UJB.-flag  fleet.  There  were  more 
than  1.400  large  merchant  ships,  totaling 
10.4  million  deadweight  ton*,  in  the  Russian 
fleet  as  of  the  first  of  1967.  whereas  our  active 
fleet— even  though  bolstered  by  reactivated 
reserve  fleet  ships  for  Vietnam  sen-lcc— 
numbered  only  1.005  ships  aggregating  148 
million  deadweight  tons. 

For  the  past  several  years,  new  ship  de- 
liveries to  the  Soviet  fleet  have  outpaced 
U.8.  deliveries  by  a  ratio  of  8  to  1.  (Thus.  In 
1965.  139  new  ships  were  delWered  to  the 
Russian  fleet  while  only  16  were  added  to  the 
American  fleet.) 

Russia's  November.  1966  backlog  of  ships 
under  construction  or  on  order  exceeded 
the  VS.  total  by  a  ratio  of  11  5  to  1  in  num- 
bers of  ships  and  7  to  I  In  terms  of  tonnage. 
In  the  period  1950-1966.  the  Soviet  fleet 
grew  from  433  ships,  of  1.8  million  dead- 
weight tons,  to  1.433  Ships  of  10.4  rollilon 
tona— a  net  gain  of  nearly  1.000  ships  and 
86  million  tons.  During  the  same  period 
the  U.S.  active  fleet  contracted  from  1,900 
ships,  totaling  33  million  tons,  to  less  than 
1,100  ships  of  148  million  tons— a  net  lots 
or  more  than  8O0  ships  and  7  million  tons. 

The  "hammer  and  sickle"  fleet  today  trans- 
ports 75'v  of  the  Soviet  Union's  foreign  com- 
merce. Although  the  Unit«d  States  is  the 
leader  in  world  tiade.  only  7.7%  of  the  na- 
tion's foreign  commerce  moves  In  American 
flagships. 

Russian  shipyards — and  those  of  most  of 
her  satellite  nations — are  operating  at  close 
to  100*%  capacity.  (This  Is  oos  of  ttie  chief 
reasons  why  Soviet  shipbuilding  orders  have 
been  placed  with  satellite  and  free  world 
shlpyajtls.) 

The  Soviet  Union's  merchant  shipbuilding 
program  has  req\ilred  annual  expenditures 
of  between  »600  million  to  »7S0  mllUon.  The 
U  B.  merchant  shipbuilding  program,  on  the 
other  hand.  In  recent  year*  has  been  geared  to 
Federal  expendlturca  of  about  8100  million 
annually. 

These  foregoing  figures  demonstrate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  U  well  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming a  dominant— If  not  the  world's  lead- 
ing—maritime p)ower.  All  of  this  aggressive, 
precisely  planned  activity  U  100%  subsidize* 
by  the  KmoUn.  It  requlrea  heavy  commit- 
menu  at  hard  pressed  foreign  exchange  and 
domestic  reaourcea, 

Aa  the  Russian  fleet  expands  and  la  able  to 
domlnaU  the  sealanes  of  the  oceans,  there 
are  those  who  believe  tbat  shipping  fleets  of 
other  nations  will  be  squeexed  out.  As  other 
fleets  vanish  or  are  unable  to  compete  with 
freight  rates.  Which  the  SovleU  can  easily 
manipulate,  the  Russians  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  force  many  countries  to  seek  the  serv- 
ices of  oommunlirt-bloc  shipping.  The  po- 
tential danger  of  such  dependency  would  be 
that  the  cotnmunifita  could  withhold  ocean 
freight  services  from  any  naUon  out  of  favor 
with  Soviet  policies  or  could  Increase  the 
rates  to  make  them  prohibitive. 

Here,  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  th.il  the 
Industrial  and  naUltary  might  of  the  United 
States  Is  dependent  on  77  strategic  materlslD. 
66  of  which  must  be  imported.  Of  thoee  66. 
at  this  moment,  more  than  96  percent  of  the 
tonnage  involved  Is  brought  to  our  shores  by 
foreign-flag  carriers— the  ships  of  other 
nations. 

It  takes  little  Imagination  to  conclude  that 
ir  the  Russians  should  eventually  control  the 
trade  routes  by  which  these  critical  materials 
come  lo  us.  we  would  be  dependent  on  those 
who  have  sworn  to  "bury"  us — and  then,  do 
you  think  they  will  bring  those  materials  to 
us?  The  answer  should  be  obrloui — we 
would  be  under  their  thumb  without  a  mls- 
Bils  having  been  flred — and  ocean  shipping 
would  b«  the  medltun  by  which  that  domina- 
tion was  achieved. 
Like  the  free  air  that  surrounds  alt  man- 
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kind,  mrj  ictJon  of  Um  lnt«m»Uon»l  ootn- 
munl«t  oomplrMT  toacbM  our  <l«Uy  U»e.. 
TbU  li>»»U»bH>  octiopuj  thrlTin  on  the  IndU- 
terenM  ina  »p»thj  of  peopled  It  thrlTM  on 
Ujo  oontu»ton  and  puiilll«nlmlt7  of  goT«m- 
„enM.  It  procBodb  wlta  unyielding  purpoM. 
11  c»n  b«  dooelrtnglr  •Ull  or  more  with  ttrm- 
uxic  .wlftnei*— M  In  the  cmo  of  the  mtzl- 
tlrae  situation.  I  h««  already  dMcrlbed  Ui» 
merchant  marine  Htuatlon.  But  that  la  only 
,  part  of  the  atory.  In  truth.  Soviet  Ruaalai 
naval  strength  today  la  seoood  only  to  tbat 
of  the  United  Stalea. 

Busslan  naval  VMeela  are  rteadlly  expand- 
ing their  scope  for  operaUona.  The  Soviet 
submanna  fleet  outnumbera  the  UB.  fleet. 
and  It  possesaee  a  formidable  and  expanding 
ballUtlc  mlsaUe  capablUty.  though  not  yet  as 
well  perfected  aa  oura.  Kuatlan  Ashing  vee- 
sela  aerva  aa  electronic  listening  poeu 
throughout  the  vrorld.  and  the  probabUltles 
(or  graster  strength  on  the  seas  through 
oceanosrspblc  reaearch  are  being  lurloualy 
pursued.  .  ._        ..._ 

These  are  all  vlalbla  evldencea  of  bow  the 
Soviet  nnloo  haa  been  able  to  advance  on  a 
frontier  «tal  to  our  capacity  for  national 
survival  through  the  "IndlOerence  and  apathy 
of  people"  and  the  'oonfujlon  and  pusillani- 
mity of  government.-  AH  of  thla  happena 
as  the  Red  Mavy  and  tha  Soviet  merchant 
marine,  tanaclea  of  tha  communist  octopus 
envelop  more  and  mora  of  the  watery  real 
eataU  which  occupies  70%  of  tha  eartha 
surface.  , 

Free  people  unfortunately  are  sometunea 
unwisely  extravagant  In  thought  and  deed, 
and  many  times  Indifferent  and  apatheUc  to 
things  eaaenual.  It  should  be  the  task  of 
Amortcana  everywhere— collectively  and  In- 
dividually— to  convince  those  who  are  In- 
dUferent-and  thla  ahould  be  the  paramount 
task  before  ua. 


IBAA:   PooiiiM  at  a*  Roral  Economy 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  mwmsoT* 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  BBPRESENTATXVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19.  J9S7 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  held  lt«  national  convention. 
During  that  conclave  the  association's 
agriculture -rural  America  committee  re- 
ported the  results  of  an  extensive  study 
made  over  the  past  6  years. 

The  association  li^dicated  Its  alarm  at 
the  present  difficulties  that  farmers  face 
In  receiving  a  fair  price  for  their  prod- 
ucts. Thla  co6t-price  squeeze  Jeopardizes 
all  of  rural  America,  as  well  tj  the  en- 
tire Nation.  It  is  vital  that  an  adequate 
agricultural  conumunlty  be  maintained 
to  supply  food  for  the  ever-multiplying 
numbers  of  people  In  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  have  reprinted 
in  the  CONCREssiowAi.  Ricord  the  state- 
ment of  poeltlon  on  the  niral  economy 
and  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation:   

SThTVMMtrt  or  Poamow  ow  th« 
RuaaL    EcoitOMT 
(Agriculture-Rural  America  Committee,  the 
Independent      Bankers       AasoclaUon       of 
America,  adopted  Mar.  1.  1»«7) 
For   the  past  two  yeara  the  Agriculture- 
Rural  Amertca  C5ommltt«e  of  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  AasoclaUon  ot  America  has  Is- 


sued a  atatement  warning  that  oountpy  bank 
loans  to  farmars  were  dangerously  doaa  to 
deterioration.  Tha  IBAA-  pointed  out  that 
since  1951  farm*n  have  been  using  cradlt 
as  a  substitute  for  earned  income  because  ctf 
depressed  agricultural  raw  material  prtc«a- 
The  association  said  that  banks  could  hot 
much  longer  supply  this  credit  to  take  tha 
place  of  farm  mcome. 

Today,  tha  association  la  well  aware  of 
price  iniprovements  In  aoma  agricultural 
commodltlea.  While  collateral  positions  are 
Improved  by  higher  prices  for  the  time 
being,  the  association  cautions  that  without 
continued  price  improvement  to  where  aU 
agricultural  commodities  attain  their  right- 
ful parity  positions,  farmers  will  continue  to 
be  hard  pressed  In  meeting  their  financial 
obligations. 

To  support  lt«  contention  of  the  last  two 
years  that  Improved  farm  prices  would  be 
In  the  pubUc  Interest,  the  IBAA  reasoned 
as  follows: 

TermlnaUon  of  credit  availability  to 
thousands  of  farmers  would  directly  affect 
the  30  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  which  Uvea  In  communities 
at  2.&00  and  under  and  on  the  farms  sur- 
rounding them.  CoUapee  In  the  agriculture 
sector  of  the  economy,  involving  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  consuming  public,  could  only 
lead  to  total  disaster  In  America. 

The  IBAA  also  demonstrated  that  the  elim- 
ination of  2^i  million  farmers — a  solution 
favored  by  aoroe  economists — would  not 
solve  the  rural  problem  but  would  only 
create  new  problems  of  farmer  displacement 
and  urban  crowding. 

The  ftssociaUon  urged  that  to  prevent  an- 
other farm-led  and  farm-fed  depreaaloa. 
farm  raw  material  prices  be  brought  into 
balance  with  the  prices  of  other  segments 
of  the  economy.  Because  agricultural  raw 
materials  represent  new  wealth,  the  IBAA 
said,  parity  of  Income  for  fanners  would 
expand  Americas  economy  to  provide  full 
emplovment.  full  plant  capacity,  balance  the 
budget  and  cotnmence  retirement  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

This  pc«ltIon  statement  was  made  oSlolal 
asaoclatlon  policy  by  the  membership  in  a 
rewluUon  adopted  at  the  IBAA's  Slet  and 
33nd  annual  oonvcntions.  The  papers  were 
widelv  distributed  and  acclaimed.  They  were 
b<rth  "inserted  in  the  Ccmgressioruti  Record. 

The  aaeoclatlon  haa  not  withdrawn  from 
the  position  expressed  In  those  prior  papers. 
Still  needed  U  a  program  for  agrtcuJture  tbat 
win  assure  a  continuing  price  structure  in 
balance  with  other  segments  of  the  economy. 
Today  country  bankers  are  still  concerned 
about  their  ability  to  sup^y  the  credit  needs 
of  rural  people,  and  oontinue  their  ooocem 
for  the  lack  of  earned  Income  in  the  rural 

•ector.  , , 

The  fact  remains  that  there  Is  no  tMsic 
long-range  program  for  agriculture-  I^  ua 
not  be  lulled  into  oomplaoency  by  the  mod- 
erate price  increaee  lor  some  agricultural 
materials. 

The  Agriculture -Rural  America  Commit- 
tee of  the  Independent  Bankers  Association 
of  America  r^terates  Its  declaraUon  of  the 
paat  two  years  that  our  economic  future  has 
been  built  on  a  weak  foundation.  We  have 
prcspertly  In  many  segments  of  the  economy 
in  tJUs  oountJ7.  But  It  haa  been  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmers. 

We  have  not  oonatructed  true  economic 
wealth  at  all.  but  a  wlli-o*-the-wUp  proper- 
Ity  in  Which  some  Bcgraents  of  the  oonomy 
have  been  fattened  by  feeding  upon  another. 
Since  the  land  represents  the  beginning  point 
of  our  oountiy's  wealth,  such  proeperlty  can 
only  be  temporary.  It  wlU  eventually  fall  of 
Itsownwei^t. 

The  farmer  remains  in  a  state  of  economic 
depression  because  he  U  not  getting  a  con- 
alrtently  fair  price  for  his  production.  That 
ts  farm  product  prices,  on  a  oonslstenl  basis, 
have  not  been  in  balance  with  the  prices  of 
other  segmenta  of  the  economy. 


The  situation  baa  occurred  not  because  oC 
any  immutable  laws  at  eoonncnlaa,  bat  be- 
cauae  Important  political  and  burtnass  In- 
tezvata  have  served  to  gain  from  maintaining 
farm  product  prices  at  a  profitable  price 
level. 

Our  profit-starved  rtiral  economy  has  been 
dependent  upon  massive  doses  of  credit  ev- 
ery year  since  IBSS.  This  credit  will  one 
day  have  to  be  repaid.  When  we  do  this  we 
wUl  deprive  the  market  In  some  future  years 
of  the  Income  necessary  to  consume  our  an- 
nual production  at  a  profitable  price  level. 
The  farmer  out  of  necessity  has  been  us- 
ing credit  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  His 
bcMTowlng  always  Is  In  anticipation  of  future 
proQU,  but  the  sad  fact  remains  Uiat  repay- 
ment often  Is  made  from  liquidation  of  assets 
accumulated  In  prior  years. 

Wa  are  concerned  with  the  manner  In 
which  our  form  program  is  being  adminis- 
tered In  that  the  dumping  of  our  farm  com- 
modities and  lowering  of  farm  payments  have 
reduced  Instead  of  raised  tha  Income  of 
farmers. 

We  repeat  our  reconunendatlcn  tbat  the 
federal  government  give  top  priority  to  farm 
prices.  If  farm  prices  are  restored  to  rela- 
tive balance  with  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
we  can  achieve  a  huge  bonus  of  output  and 
Income  by  making  full  use  of  all  of  our  re- 
Bourcee  and  raw  materials,  human  and  fi- 
nancial. 

The  need  tor  additional  doooeatie  and 
world  food  supplies  as  an  instrument  of  world 
peace  and  stability  Is  now  necessary.  U.S. 
farmers  have  been  called  upon  by  our  gov- 
emmeot  In  Increase  their  output. 

The  farmer  should  not  be  aaked  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  government  policy  to  produce  more 
food  and  fiber  vrithout  an  adequaU  guar- 
antee of  price  parity. 


Economic   iMaAL&Mca  Ik   AoaicuLTtnta 
(Resolution    Adopted    by    the   Independent 

Bankers  Association  of  America  during  lu 

33d  annual  convention.  Mar.  4.  1»07> 

Wher«aa.  the  Agriculture- Rural  America 
Committee  of  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
aodation  ol  America  has  for  the  psst  six 
years  conducted  an  intensive  itudy  of  the 
problems  of  rural  America  and  haa  found 
that  a  prosperous  agriculture  U  eeetntlal  u> 
ooQtinued  prosperity  In  the  total  American 
economy,  and 

Whereas,  despite  this  Indlspensabls  natxire 
of  agriculture,  the  farm  Mgment  of  the 
economy  has  for  16  years  been  the  ecapegoat 
for  the  other  economic  segmenu,  which  have 
prospered  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  ss 
farm  price*  were  unfslriy  and  arbitrarily 
forced  downward,  and 

Whereas,  the  resourcee  of  rural  America, 
human  and  financial,  a»  being  depleted  at 
an  alarming  rate  because  of  an  unfair  price 
structure  on  agricultural  commodities,  and 

Whereas,  many  rural  oommunltia*  and 
their  independent  banks  wUl  not  survive  un- 
less farmers  receive  prices  for  their  produc- 
tion that  ai»  In  relative  balance  with  the 
price  level  of  other  segments  of  the  economy, 

Whereas,  we  have  moved  from  a  i>acltion  of 
curplus  farm  production  to  one  of  supply 
stringency,  and  farm  production  U  essential 
not  only  for  meeting  the  food  needs  of  our 
own  people  but  also  is  vital  to  promoUtig 
world  peace  and  stability,  and 

Whereas,  the  American  farmer  to  being 
called  upon  to  increase  production  as  a  mat- 
ter of  rulfllllng  UB.  Government  domestic 
ind  foreign  farm  policy  and  progress  oom- 
mltmenu  without  being  tmvnd  parity  of 
price  protection; 

Now  therefore  be  It  reeolved.  that  the  In- 
dependent Banker*  Association  of  America 
untee  that  the  Congrese  and  Administration 
Klve  the  problem  of  agricultural  income  a 
priority  position  among  national  issues  with 
the  aim  of  restoring  farm  prices  to  relatire 
balance  with  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and 

Be  tt   further  re«>lved.  the  Independent 
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Banker!  A<aoclAtlon  fo  Amerto*  re-sffirnu  Ita 
offlcl&l  posltlcm  on  agrlcuJture  adopted  at  the 
aut  annoaJ  conveouoa  on  April  10.  1995.  re- 
ftfflrmed  at  Uie  32Dd  azinuAl  oonvvnCloD  on 
Ma;  5.  IM6.  and  tb«  n«w  BtAlemmxt  of  p»- 
siUoQ  adopted  by  tbe  Agrlculture-Bural 
America  Committee  on  BCarcli  1.  KMT. 


Wichita  Bcoitlah  Rite.  Wlehlt*  Tork  Rite 
Bodlee.  and  Klwanla.  Be  U  aleo  acUve  in  the 
Washington  chapter  of  the  Waabbum  Alumni 

AnoclatJon, 


ReprctcDUHvc  Gamer  E.  Sbrrrer  To  Re- 
cciTC  Di»tiac«Ubc4  Senrice  Award  From 
Waskbvn  Uahcrnfy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTAT1VE3 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
members  of  the  Kansas  oongresalonol 
dele«aUon  and  myself  are  Indeed  pleased 
that  Wafihbum  University,  Topeka, 
Kana.,  will  honor  our  coUea^ue,  Repre- 
aentatlve  OAKHxit  Sbrivkr.  with  a  Distin- 
guished service  Award  at  the  university's 
ahiinnl  banquet  on  June  3.  which  pre- 
cedes this  year's  commencement  on 
June  4. 

As  a  recipient  of  this  award,  Congress- 
man Shwkr  Is  recognised  as  one  of  the 
outfltandln?  alumni  of  Wa&hbum  Unl- 
venlty.  His  service  to  his  own  comzziu- 
nity.  his  congressional  district,  the  State 
of  Kansas,  and  his  Nation,  eminently 
qualifles  Oajineb  Sbrivck  for  this  honor. 
We  ai^ute  Washburn  for  giving  him  this 
recognition.  Three  other  alumni  will 
receive  dmilar  awards  at  the  banquet. 
They  are:  Mabel  I.  Hugglna,  of  Topeka: 
U.S.  District  Judge  George  Tenplar.  of 
Arkansas  City,  and  Dr.  O.  Bryant  Drake, 
of  LAOrange.  ni. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiiu.  I 
wish  to  Include  the  background  state- 
ment on  Congressman  Bhuvcr  which 
app^LTed  tn  the  May  l£Siie  of  the  Wash- 
burn Ahimnus  publication.  The  state- 
ment foUowa: 

Prior  to  entering  law  echool.  Garner  X. 
Shrtver  (LLB  '40)  worked  as  a  teacher  of 
■peeob  and  Boglleh  at  South  Haven.  Kansas, 
High  School.  During  his  18  years  of  legtala- 
tilve  eerrlce  at  etate  and  national  levels,  he 
baa  worked  with  various  organizations,  In- 
eloding  Kansas  Children's  Service  League 
(board  of  directors).  TUCA.  CbUd  Welfare 
Liea^ue  of  America  (board  of  directors)  and 
Project  Rope. 

Presently  serving  his  third  term  as  con- 
greesman  for  Che  pymrth  Oongreeslonal  Dis- 
trict. Shnver  received  the  Alumni  Achieve- 
ment Award,  the  highest  honor  sccorded  a 
Wichita  State  University  graduate  and  in 
1»S6  the  WlchlU  Consistory  designated  blm 
for  tbe  distinguished  Knight  C-ommnnder  of 
the  Court  of  Honor.  He  has  on  several  oc- 
casions repersented  the  U.S.  at  international 
conferencee.  Bhrlver  presently  serres  on  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  Task 
Force  on  fconomlc  Opportunity,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Is  ranking  member 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcocnm.lt  tee  and 
the  LAbOT-Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  He  has 
worked  as  legal  counsel  for  the  Wichita, 
Kansas.  Board  of  Bducatlon  for  nine  years. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Wichita,  Kansas  and 
American  Bar  Associations.  ICasons.  receiv- 
ing the  Dellolay  Legion  of  Honor,  American 
Legion.  Teterane  of  Foreign  Wan,  Katlooal 
aojourners.     Reserve     Ofllcers'     Aasodatlon, 


Reaarka  of  Scaator  Everett  M.  Dirkaca 
Before  tbt  Maritiaie  Trade*  Departmeat 
SemiBar,  April  13,  1967,  Hotel  Sutler, 
WashiBftom  D.C 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    SUtBAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  AprU  13,  1967,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  from  the  other 
body.  Senator  ETvEaxTT  M.  Dirksen.  ad- 
dressed the  Maritime  Tradea  E>cpart- 
ment  Seminar  here  in  Washington, 
sponsored  by  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment comprised  of  35  national  and 
international  unions  affiliated  with  the 
APL-CIO. 

The  monthly  seminars,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Paul  Hall,  president 
of  the  Maritime  Trades  Department,  axe 
doing  a  great  Job  of  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  Nation  the  sad 
plight  of  our  American  merchant  marine. 
Senator  Dirksen,  as  usual,  did  a  beauti- 
ful job  of  putting  this  problem  In  focus. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  DirxsziVs 
remarks  be  placed  tn  the  Rccord  at  this 
point  so  that  all  Members  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  really  tragic 
situation  we  face  if  we  continue  to  allow 
our  merchant  marine  to  deteriorate: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  citizens:  I 
ought  to  feel  peculiarly  at  home  today  be- 
cause once  upon  a  time  I  wac  a  marine  con- 
tractor, which  Is  to  say  I  had  a  number  of 
dredging  rigs,  a  few  tugs,  eocne  coal  bexges. 
and  operated  mainly  on  a  local  river  but 
once  you  get  water  In  your  soul  you  never 
get  It  out.  so  wbetber  you  are  a  mercbant 
seaman  or  a  gob  tn  the  Navy  or  whether  you 
are  a  contractor.  It  Is  Just  all  the  same. 

I  ought,  therefore,  to  feel  a  little  like  that 
robber  who  held  up  a  Methodist  Blahop  oo 
tbe  streets  of  Detroit  and  having  taken  every- 
thing of  value  he  noticed  with  some  dismay 
the  clerical  cut  of  the  collar  and  be  said. 
"Why  you  are  a  preacher."  He  said.  "So  I 
am." 

In  what  church  do  your  preach?" 

He  said.  "I  am  a  blahop  In  tbe  Methodist 
Church." 

with  great  dispatch  he  Just  passed  a  missal 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and  said.  "Shake, 
old  man.  that  Is  the  church  I  belong  to." 

. . .  Applause  and  laughter  . . . 

So.  Z  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  a  little 
ahead  at  you  today.  Frankly,  when  I  was 
Invited  I  was  not  quite  sure  what  the  pur- 
poee  and  general  objective  of  your  meeting 
was  going  to  be  and  then  when  I  learned  at 
it  I  though  "this  rings  a  bell,"  because  aotne 
weeks  ago  I  made  a  telecast  presentation  over 
75  radio  and  TV  staUons  for  the  benefit 
m&lnly  of  people  In  DUnols.  Since  you  do  tt 
every  week,  you  try  to  find  things  that  are 
of  genera]  interest  to  people  and  it  f>ccurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  something  on  our  mer- 
cbant marine  might  be  of  real  Interest.  So 
I  did  a  little  research  work  and  when  your 
meeaage  came  1  went  back  to  take  a  look  at 
my  notebook  and  I  thought  this  la  very 
appropriate  for  tbe  occasion. 


Having  eerved  for  some  18  years  on  appro- 
priations ooinmltt«M  In  both  the  Bouse  and 
the  Senate,  I  developed  something  of  an 
economizing  oomplez.  I  presume  it  strikes 
everybody  at  sometime  or  other.  So  you  try 
to  look  around  and  sec  where  the  axe  may  go. 
Probably  the  greatest  allurement  is  m  that 
field  where  you  are  dealing  with  subsidies. 
Tou  have  the  wbole  field  of  agriculture 
where  you  subsidize  by  means  of  price  sup- 
port!!, and  you  have  subsidies  for  airline 
transportation,  and  there  are  a  greai.  many 
others,  and  way  back  in  the  early  days  I  took 
some  note  of  the  subsidies  with  respect  to 
our  merchant  marine,  namely,  operational 
subsidies  and  also  construction  subsidies. 

But  I  discovered,  after  s  time,  that  it  is 
not  quite  as  simple  as  it  looks  from  the  out- 
side and  so  you  dig  a  little  deeper  and  find 
out  what  the  values  are  that  are  really  at 
stake. 

Now,  to  a  midwestemer  and  Inlander, 
probably  water  and  ocean-going  commerce 
does  not  have  quite  tiie  same  appeal  as  it 
would  have  If  one  were  living  along  the  sea- 
board. If  one  were  Uving  particularly  in  a 
port  town  like  Galveston  or  Baltimore  or  New 
Orleans  or  Philadelphia  or  New  York  or  Ban 
Pranclsoo  or  any  of  the  port  towns  in  the 
country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
general  appeal  because  it  comes  to  mean  to 
much  to  the  country  and  to  Its  economy  and 
I  think  tt  U  espedalty  true  now  fc«-  the  very 
good  reaaon  that  so  much  emphasts  Is  being 
placed  ttpon  this  wbole  quesUon  of  foreign 
trade. 

We  have  negotiators  sltUng  at  Oeneva  to- 
day and  we  have  a  problem  of  oompelttlon 
with  tbe  coaunon  market  and  we  have  the 
Pieeldent  of  tbe  United  States  urging  expedi- 
tious action  on  a  conunon  market  with  lAtin 
America,  so  tbere  Is  constant  emphasis  on 
foreign  trade  and  an  augmentation  of  the 
commerce  of  this  ooiintry,  particularly  water 
borne  commerce. 

Now,  at  one  time  we  were  really  a  mnrl- 
tlme  nation  when  we  were  Just  the  13 
Original  States.  I  think  It  could  be  said 
we  were  in  truth  and  fact  predominantly 
a  maritime  nation.  Our  sailing  veesels  piled 
the  seven  seas.  Of  course,  anybody  who 
undertook  to  trespass  upon  the  prestige 
of  this  infant  country  bad  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  us.  We  kept  our  merchant  fleet 
going  and  along  with  It.  when  there  was 
harassment  we  simply  built  fighting  ships  to 
make  sure  our  mercbant  commerce  was  fully 
protected. 

I  took  a  special  interest  In  the  restoration 
of  that  old  frigate,  "The  ConstellaUon."  I 
think  It  is  up  in  the  BaltimoFe  Yards,  and 
they  want  to  restore  tt  and  malce  it  some- 
thing of  a  national  monument.  I  am  quite 
all  for  it,  because  way  back  in  the  early  days 
we  had  to  buUd  some  fighting  ships  to  pre- 
vent harassment  from  the  French  and  sUo 
from  the  pirates  who  thought  that  our  shlpa 
were  fair  game.  But  in  those  days  we  were 
essentially  a  maritime  nation. 

Now.  something  has  happened  since  that 
time  and  we  have  slipped  very  materially  in 
tbe  whole  field  ot  construction,  ship  con- 
struction, and,  as  I  recall,  we  have  prob- 
ably dropped  to  about  14th  place.  That 
means  that  countries  like  Japan  and  Oer- 
many,  and  It  could  be  tbe  Soviet  Union  and 
France  and  even  others  are  ahead  of  us  in 
that  field  today. 

When  it  comes  to  our  shipping  as  a  per- 
centage or  as  a  ratio  In  this  world,  we  prob- 
ably are  somewhere  around  sixth  or  seventh 
place.  That  Is  a  very  unhappy  altuaUon  for 
a  country  so  wealthy,  so  large,  so  populous, 
and  with  the  kind  of  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct that  we  have,  that  runs  up  above  9tbO 
billion,  and  there  is  simply  something  wrong 
with  that  kind  of  a- picture. 

S(»nethlng  is  happening  that  we  have  per- 
mitted this  country  to  slip.  Now.  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
lies  in  the  fact  tlut  Insofar  as  construction 
la  ooocemed  you  can  buy   three  vessels  in 


ft  foreign  yard  for  the  prto*  o*  two  which 
might  be  built  hera,  I  have  been  through 
aiat  old  leeson  book  a  good  many  ttmea 
md  tbe  answer  U  easy  indeed,  because,  then 
•ou  take  a  look  at  the  Ubor  differential*,  it 
U  obvious  that  they  can  buUd  cheaper  than 
Vfl  can,  but  it  Is  also  obvious  that  the  ahlp- 
rigbts  and  the  carpenter*  and  steelworkera 
wbo  build  vosseU  In  a  foreign  yard  do  not 
P»,  any  Income  tax  Into  the  Treasury  of 
Se  United  States  and  that  makea  a  very 
oorusiderable  difference. 
.  .  Applause  .  ■  . 

And  tt  U  obvious  also  to  me  that  when 
^me  of  our  operators  undertake  to  place 
their  ships  under  foreign  regUtry  U  Is  rather 
doubtful  whether  those  proflU  can  be  taxed 
iDto  the  Treasury  of  ths  United  State*. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  over  the  last  few 
years  to  taJte  refuge  under  foreign  registry. 
first,  because  the  opwaUng  cost  U  s  good 
deal  cheaper,  and  certainly  It  Is  cheaper  If 
you  can  hire  Chlneae,  If  you  can  hire  Japa- 
nese, or  people  from  the  Soviet  Union  who 
will  work  at  any  wage  and  for  whom  you 
need  no  oonformity  under  the  Seamen's  Acts 
in  this  country. 

Obviously,  they  can  be  operated  cheaply, 
much  cheaper  than  an  American  flag  vessel, 
■o  If  tliat  Is  the  only  factor  that  Is  involved 
it  Is  qulU  evident  that  they  want  to  reg- 
ister under  a  foreign  fisg. 

To  m*  it  Is  rather  strange,  and  I  think 
this  figure  is  correct,  that  about  26  per  cent 


been  an  all-lnclualve  recommendation  In  the 
State  of  the  Unkm  message  with  respect  to 
our  merchant  fleet  and  odr  maritime  com- 
merce, but  It  has  not  been  forthcocnlng. 

I  think  I  can  say  tor  my  Party,  and  I  cer- 
tainly can  say  for  the  Oongreesmau  from 
Michigan.  Oerald  Ford,  who  U  my  oppoalu 
number  and  the  Minority  Leader  in  the 
House,  that  when  we  had  a  chance  to  make 
a  reply  to  this  State  of  the  Union  message 
over  the  networks,  we  did  It  in  very  forth- 
right fashion  and  we  agreed  tbat  definitely 
something  should  be  done  about  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  It  should  be  done  now. 

It  Is  a  part  of  the  defensive  posture  of  this 
country  m  addiUon  to  being  a  merchant 
marine,  but  It  baa  to  be  adequate  for  all 
purposes  and  certainly  we  cannot  depend 
upon  registry  under  foreign  flags  because 
there  could  come  a  time  In  this  rather  fever- 
ish and  hostile  world  when  we  have  to  de- 
pend upon  ourselves,  upon  our  own  registry, 
upon  our  own  flag,  upon  o\ir  own  merchant 
seamen,  upon  our  own  sailors,  and  can't  be 
looking  across  the  blue  waters  for  help,  for 
when  that  day  oomea  then,  to  be  sure,  the 
United  States  of  American  is  on  lean  dayv. 
So  I  will  not  weary  you  any  longer  with  a 
speech  except  to  say  tbat  I  have  been  giving 
some  thought  to  tUs  matter  but  I  had  not 
the  allghtert  idea  many  weeks  ago  when  I 
made  thU  broadcast  to  the  people  of  I1U< 
nou  I  would  be  Invited  here  to  be  your  gueet 
and  say  a  few  words  about  the  marlUme  in 


ice  can  run  the  affaln  of  this  country  m 
ttiey  should  be  run. 

So  I  salute  you  and  probably  I  can  be  of 
some  aaststanoe  In  the  pursuit  of  tboee  pur- 
poses and  objecttves  that  you  have  In  mind. 

I  thank  you  for  Inviting  mift. 


Federal  Preuve  o&  Local  Scfaoob 


of  our  water-bCBTie  commerce  today  is  car-     dustry  snd  what  I  think  the  needs  are;  and 


rled  imder  the  fiag  of  Liberia,  a  very  obscurs 
little  country  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
How  many  of  our  vesaeU  Dy  the  Fanamian 
flag  I  cannot  quite  say.  but  there  are  a  good 
many.  So  they  fly  under  so  many  registries, 
mainly,  of  oourse,  to  get  the  advantage  of 
those  differentials  that  wlU  result  in  a  better 
profit. 

I  presume  X  can  radte  a  good  many  other 
reasons  why  we  are  In  the  unhappy  fix  we 
are  In  today  and  happlless  fix  we  are  in  to- 
day as  a  reeult  of  our  merchont  marine.     It 


may  i  say  al«>  that,  as  I  assesa  the  world  to- 
day and  our  problems  In  tbe  field  of  foreign 
trade  and  that  goal  of  ooune  for  tbe  oon- 
strucUon  of  vessels,  you  cannot  escape  a 
subsidy  so  long  as  wo  are  up  against  ths 
kind  of  botii  operating  compeUtlon  and  oon- 
structlon  competition  that  exUU  la  the 
world. 

1  have  been  to  Japan,  I  know  what  the 
situation  u.  I  have  been  around  the  world 
four  or  five  times,  I  have  bad  oocaalon  to 
appraise   and    to   aases   exactly   what   their 


is  only  some  twenty  years  ago  we  could  boast     ,t,^,Kiard*  ot  Uvlng  are  and  when  you  try  •© 


we  had  the  largest  merchant  fleet  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  probably  numbering  about  6.000 
vessels.  Today,  It  is  probably  around  900  or 
1.000  at  beet.  We  have  managed  thus  far  to 
tftkft  care  of  our  responsibtllUes  and  problems 
in  Vietnam,  bnt  that  gives  us  no  margin.  It 
gives  us  tio  leeway,  and.  in  addiUon.  It  U  not 
forthright  In  looking  toward  tbe  future,  be- 
cause our  msrobant  marine  Is  getting  over- 
aged. 

I  think  this  Is  a  ccuroct  figure,  at  least  i 
found  It  somewhere  In  an  authenuc  docu- 
ment, that  the  vbmcU  that  ply  the  Great 
IialTft  today.  In  t2ie  country  where  I  live,  have 
an  average  age  of  43  years,  and  when  it  comes 
to  our  tankers  I  think  ths  average  age  Is 
about  16  years  ao  In  fact  we  have  the  oldeat 
tanker  Beet  anywhere  in  tbe  world  at  a  time 
when  we  need  tankers  because  we  have  tre- 
mendoiie  Investment  In  the  operations 
abroad,  gentlemen.  Saudi  Arabia,  tndoneala. 
and  elsewhere. 

And  we  need  taaken  not  cMily  to  supply 
the  power,  the  domMtlc  needs  for  petroleum 
In  this  country,  but  to  fuel  and  supply  the 
U.S.  Navy,  as  well  as  wherever  oxir  naval  vea- 
sels  that  happen  to  be  cruising  or  wherever 
staUoned.  So  thoae  are  the  needs  of  tbe  mer- 
chant marine  and  we  must  have  one  that 
beflU  the  status  and  the  wealth  and  grow- 
ing conunerce  of  this  coiuntry. 

I  beUeve  In  the  last  six  year*  our  water- 
borne  commerce  on  the  blue  watera  has  in- 
creased by  some  31  percent,  but  our  veeari 
capacity  has  Increased  by  only  six  percent 
and  who  will  contend  for  the  moment  that 
we  are  keeping  up  wlth^  our  present  needs  let 
alone  what  the  future  may  show. 
Now,  let's  start  <m  thte  matto-  whMk  the 


compete  on  their  bases,  you  are  simply  un- 
dertaking to  measure  our  standard  a€  Uvlng 
against  a  much  lower  standard  elsewhere  In 
the  world;  and.  In  addlUon.  thereto,  you  are 
measuxtng  the  matter  of  Jobs. 

But  all  of  this  aald  and  done,  tbeae  prob- 
lems and  poUdea  sod  this  kind  of  an  Ui- 
vestment  of  pubUc  funds  finally  adds  up  to 
t2M  queeUon  of  Jobs.  I  eee  the  textUe  peo- 
ple wbo  were  before  one  of  the  oommiweee 
of  the  Hoiwe  yesterday  to  point  out  that 
under  a  linear  reduction  of  60  per  cent  in 
tarlA  duties  plus  the  other  barrtsM  that 
exist,   they   would  be  confronted  no  doubt 

with  ths  loM  of  some  aoo.OOO  Jobs  In  the  tex- 
tile industry,  and  300.000  )obs  is  quite  a  lot. 
Well    you  have  been  confronted  wltti  the 

aune  tiung.    Probably  at  the  peak  you  may 

have  had  as  many  as  90  or  »0.000  merchant 

seamen  and  maybe  today,  and  I  suppoae  I 

could  verify  this  figure.  If  I  bad  time,  tt  Is 

probably   down   around    60.000.      WeU.   that 

Is  30.000  or  40,000  Job*  that  once  existed  that 

DO  longer   exist  and   when  you  measure  It 

against   a    growing    country    and    sometime 

thia  year  tbat  big  clock  on  the  first  floor  of 

the   Commerce   Building  U   going   to   bit  a 

very  significant  figure.  It  is  probably  going 

to  be  late  aiummer  or  fall,  but  that  great  big 

hand   is  going   to   show   that   suddenly   the 

United  Stat**  of  America  bos  become  a  ooun-  ^^  ^^^   _..„„„.  . 

try  of  300  mllUon  people,  and  200  mUllon  i*      ^^^^^^^^^   presaure   or   any    other   Influence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AKKANSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPKE8ENTATIVES 

riKMtay.  Aprii  It,  19tT 
Mr.  GATHINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing a  visit  by  two  Federal  repreaenta- 
Uvea  of  the  D.S.  Office  of  Education  re- 
cently of  the  Wynne.  Ark.,  public 
schools.  Mr.  W.  M.  Courtney,  the  editor 
of  the  Wynne  Progress,  was  startled  to 
learn  that  Federal  pressure  was  being 
brought  to  bear  on  local  school  officials 
to  eliminate  Imbalance  and  force  Negro 
schoolchildren  to  attend — not  the  school 
of  their  choice — but  one  chosen  for  them 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  Federal 
School  Agency.  This  pressure  was  ap- 
plied with  the  threat  of  loss  of  Federal 
funds  and  was  Immediately  denied  as 
pressure  when  challenged. 

Mr.  Courtney  was  incensed  at  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Office  of  Education  and  he 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  letter  was  given  reply  by 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  B:ane.  Area  IV  Director 
for  something  called  the  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  program  In  the  VB. 
Office  of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Courtney  Immediately  printed  Mr. 
Kane's  letter  In  the  Wynne  Progress 
and — In  the  following  edition  on  April 
13 — he  printed  his  own  reply  to  Mr. 
Kane.  Mr.  Courtney's  letter  deserves  the 
widest  attention.  It  Is  forthright  and  la 
full  of  sound  good  seaie.  It  Is  a  prtTllege 
to  Include  it  with  these  remarks; 

(Editob'b  Hotx. — FoUowtng  !■  a  copy  at  a 
letter  to  Herbert  C.  FtAne,  DincUx,  Area  IV. 
Equal  Educational  OpportuzaUee  Program. 
Office  of  EducaUOD,  Departzzunt  of  HealtJl. 
EducatloD  and  WeUaxe.) 

Dkas  Ua-  Kavx:  Tbazik  you  for  your  letter 
OCX  behair  ot  tiie  Pneldeot  explaining  Hm 
appUcatlon  ot  PubUc  Law  SS-SU  In  manage- 
meot  ot  tile  •ciujol  lyetem  ot  oertaln  area*. 
I  hare  aearctied  'Htle  IV  ot  the  law  to  find 
any  ImpUcatloa  that  multiple  Khooi  planu 
within  any  ppeclflc  district  would  i>e  con- 
Bldered  dlacrlmlnatory  to  any  group.  There 
la  no  reference  u>  a  "dual"  eyetem  anywhere 
In  the  law.  although  application  ot  the  In- 
tent of  Uie  law  would  certainly  prohibit  euch 
a  dual  ayatem  operated  on  a  tiaale  ot  rac«- 
We  in  Wynne  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
educational  opportunltlea  must,  under  the 
Uw.  be  abaolutely  open  to  people  of  all  races 
and  this  means  without  coercion,  social  or 


Preald^nt,  and  I  tt>UU  .«Tbody  <•  P^-JS     ^^"-?*Zl?ii^  "-"^"Tf  ™  ^-'".^""Jf. 

to  him  for  tt,  set  up  a  liarltlma  AdelHCy 

Oommlttaa.  azd   tbcy  did   maka  a  report. 

which  baa  been  qolM  KaBatlma.     Wa  had 

expected  pertiapa  «ba*  iMt  year  or  oarcaUHy 

Ds  la«w  tbaa  tbli  T—*  *""*  would  hay* 


a  lot  of  people. 

And  we  are  growing  and  our  IntagiaUon 
poUelaa  have  been  decantrally  Ubenl,  so  we 
ahsai  continue  to  grow,  aU  m  all.  year  alter 
year,  there  must  be  Joba.  because  It  pays 
off  in  happmees  and  serenity,  but  th«»»  muA 


of  prosperity  and  It  pays  off  In  one 

other  field,  Lt  enahlea  this  man  with  the  soft 
white  whiskers  and  the  stovepipe  hat  and 


This  Is  clearly  stated  In  the  law.  and  the  taw 
was  duly  adf^ted  and  la  In  full  effect. 

We  do  object  to  being  forced  to  violate 
specific  prorlalons  of  the  law.  a«  your  oOoe 
la  seeking  to  do. 

In  intle  IV,  Section  401.  paragraph  <b). 
the  law  states:  "DeeegregaUon-  means  the 
assignment  of  studenu  to  pubUc  schooii 
-Without  Bagard-  — ' 


to  their  raoe,  color. 


white    whiskers    ana    Wie    awrvyty^    "•»    •«-  —-=  . -■-tlnn- 

S^  starry  band  around  It  to  manage  to  get     uglon  or  naUooal  orlgla^  but -desyejsttoo 
ISii^oiJ^  the  Internal  Revenue  Sen'-     •""  "«  ■»«""  "«  »«lgnment  of  studalts 


A 1876 
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to  public  Kbools  In  order  to  overoom*  ndal 
linbAlance. 

Note  th«  wiorcU  "WLtbont  Bagard"  to  tbelr 
race  .  .  .  01««rly  tUls  mean*  we  eazioot  ood- 
■Ider  rmce  tt  kU  wlMn  nuifclng  Kbod  uBlsn- 
ment».  Tbis  ire  are  not  011I7  prvpAred  to  do, 
but  are  doing. 

Note  the  word*  "Shall  Not  Mean  Uie  As- 
■Ignment  at  Studenta  to  Public  SchooU  in 
Order  to  OrarooiDe  Racial  Imbalance."  Wben 
your  office  requlrea  tbat  we  enroll  140  negro 
Btudenta,  or  that  negro  enrollment  ahall  be 
16  percent  at  the  student  body,  you  are  ask- 
ing that  we  "Violate"  the  very  law  you  are 
charged  with  enforcing. 

We  admit  that  there  have  been  tnjustlcee; 
even  that  tbere  haa  been  violation  of  the 
law  In  treatment  of  negroea.  But  we  are 
now  making  a  alnQere  attempt  to  remove 
these  tnjuatlcea  and  to  obey  the  law.  Thla 
effort  will  of  oourve  include  bU  we  can  pos- 
sibly do  to  bring  violstera  to  Justice,  and 
we  consider  the  current  demanrfa  of  your 
OfDce  to  be  In  direct  violation  ct  a  law  at 
the  United  States. 

W.  M.  CooarwaT. 


with  our  city  fathers  on  a  program  which 
la  destgned  to  rejuvenate  oommunltlei. 

We  urge  eaob  and  every  realdant  of  Chtisea 
to  parttolpate  to  the  planning  of  thla  proj- 
ect and  we  pledge  our  •upport  and  aM  with- 
out reservation. 


CMpcratiei  Vital 
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HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  MABSACH  o  as  na 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BKPRKaEWTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  April  It.  JM7 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  MaasachiuetU. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  1«  becoming  Increafilnsly 
appftrent  Uiat  many  of  our  citl2en8 
across  the  country  are  Interested  In  re- 
bulldlnff  their  cities  and  towns. 

As  ve  know  there  are  no  simple  nor 
single  solutions  to  the  rebirth  of  Ameri- 
can ctUee.  However  people  are  con* 
cemed  and  they  are  seeking  new  and 
Imaginative  solutions. 

In  an  editorial  the  Chelsea,  Mass.. 
Record  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  city  officials  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  model  cities  plan.  Also,  they 
encouraged  the  paj-tlclpatlon  of  all  resi- 
dents of  Chelsea.  This  Is  the  type  of 
cooperation  and  ccmcem  Congress  had 
In  mind  wben  they  enacted  the  model 
Gitiea  legislation. 

I  believe  that  Chelsea,  Maas.,  lllus- 
trataa  how  this  legislation  has  Inspired 
the  hopes  of  cltlee  In  ibis  Nation. 
Under  pennlsslcm  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  this  Chelsea  Record  editorial 
bi  the  CoMORXssxoNAL  Rxcord: 
CoopxaATXON  VrrAL 

As  has  been  so  clearly  pointed  out  tlms* 
and  time  again,  the  Initial  succees  or  failure 
of  the  city's  participation  In  the  proposed 
"Model  Cities"  project  depends  entirely  upon 
tha  degree  of  cooperaUon  exerted  by  the 
catnmunity  at-Iarge 

Without  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  ef- 
forts of  Aid.  Joe«pb  MargollB,  who  baa  been 
the  driving  force  behind  the  proposal,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  Interested  department 
heads,  and  Mayor  Sister  will  go  for  naught. 

Ke«plng  In  line  with  thin  way  of  thinking. 
The  Record  wants  to  go  on  record  at  thla 
tlms  In  full  support  of  the  program,  while 
aasurlng  those  Involved  that  wc,  as  the  com- 
munity newspaper,  will  gladly  underta^  tbs 
responsibility  of  Iniorxolng  our  citizenry,  as 
tt  should  and  must  be  Lf  the  "Model  ClUes" 
plan  Is  to  get  off  the  ground. 

The  Chelaea  Record  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity W  aec^t  tbla  challwig*  aad  to  work 


SoBtk  Korca'i  Success  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  URLE  CABELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuejdav,  April  18,  1963 
Mr.  CABEIX.  Mr^  Speaker,  a  dis- 
Ungulshed  Texas  newsman.  Robert  E. 
Baskln,  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  DaUas  Morning  News,  one  of  tlie 
Nation's  outstanding  newspapers,  recent- 
ly wrote  a  column  In  which  he  told  of 
the  remarkable  economic,  social,  and 
political  progress  made  In  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Baskln  can  write  on  this  subject 
with  authority,  since  he  was  one  of  the 
news  correspondents  who  was  with  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  when  he  visited  Korea  la5t 
fall.    He  says  In  his  column: 

The  Republic  of  Korea,  by  all  odds,  seems 
to  be  a  very  considerable  luccees  story. 

Under  leftve  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  place  Mr.  Baskln's  column  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

South  Kobks'b  Svcccas  Stost 
(By  Robert  B.  Baskln) 

WasHiMGTOir. — Correspondents  who  trav- 
eled with  President  Johnson  through  ths 
Pacific  last  fall,  and  who  were  not  ovsrly 
enthusiastic  about  stopping  in  Korea,  were 
agreeably  surprised  after  they  got  tbere. 

They  found  Seoul  a  bustling,  prosperous 
capital,  completely  rebuilt  after  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Korean  War  in  the  early  lOSOs. 
On  trips  Into  the  countryside  they  saw  agri- 
cultural progress  of  a  high  order  and  a  hard- 
working farm  population. 

Industrial  development,  which  betocv  the 
Korean  War  was  largely  concentrated  In 
North  Korea,  Is  now  Intense  In  South  Korea, 
thanks  In  targe  measure  to  \S&.  government 
Sid  and  private  American  and  other  foreign 
investments. 

The  republic  of  Korea,  by  all  odds,  seems 
to  be  a  very  considerable  success  story,  which 
has  not  had  all  the  pubUotty  in  tlila  country 
that  It  ne«ds. 

It  la  In  the  tight  of  Korea's  development 
that  hope  can  be  leen  for  South  Vietnam — 
acme  day.  It  Is  to  t>e  hoped.  In  the  future. 

This  Is  the  theme  that  Korea  government 
leaders  are  laying  down  on  visits  to  ths 
United  States.  Tbey  advise  Americans  to 
taks  heart  from  the  experience  of  their 
country,  which  they  believe  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  Vietnam. 

"Korea  Is  yesterday's  Yletzuutt."  said 
Korean  Oommercs  and  Industry  Minister 
Choong  Boon  Park  in  an  address  in  New  Tort 
City  last  week. 

Park  potntod  out  that  Korea  Is  backing  up 
Its  belief  In  the  democratic  future  of  Viet- 
nam by  Its  heavy  oommltment  of  men  and 
resoorcea  to  the  war  and  paclflcatlon  there. 

"Today."  he  said.  "46.000  of  the  flower  of 
our  youth — our  sons — well-trained  soldiers, 
are  fighting  at  the  side  ocf  your  ions  In  Tlet- 
nazn.  And  I  should  point  out  that  oa  a 
population  basis  our  oomnUtment  of  men  to 
the  effort  in  Vietnam  percentagewise  la  about 
equal  to  yours." 

Koraan  olviUaoa.  who  ar«  belns  used  tn- 


creaslQgly  in  the  pacification  struggle,  an 
able  to  tell  the  Vietnamese  from  flrst-hand 
experience  of  the  good  Intentions  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  and  the  error  of  Communist 
ways. 

"Thsy  are  sKptainlng."  Park  said,  "to  South 
Vietnam  offlolals  and  peaple  that  the  United 
SUtes  will  not  Impose  colonial  rule  on  Viet- 
nam because  the  United  States  has  never 
colonized  Korea,  although  U-S.  aoldlers  have 
been  stationed  in  our  country  for  over  3o 
years." 

Park  contended  that  "Korea  today  la  a 
shining  example  of  the  success  of  your  coun. 
try's  foreign  policy." 

"VTbo.  as  recently  as  five  years  ago.  would 
have  dared  dream  that  In  this  short  period 
Korea  would  have  emerged  from  the  misery 
and  devastation  of  war  to  take  Its  place  today 
as  a  rapidly  Industrallxlng  nation,  offering 
Investment  opportunities  aa  good  as  any  In 
the  world — and  ready  to  challenge  Its  Axlsn 
nelghbora  ln._the  world   market-place?" 

President  Chung  Hec  Park  receli^  most 
of  the  credit  for  Korea's  rapid  advancement 
In  the  last  few  years.  He  Is  up  for  re-elec- 
tion this  spring,  but  It  eecms  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  he  will  t>e  defeated  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  the  country  has 
ever  known. 

Japan,  which  exploited  Korea  for  so  many 
years  prior  to  World  War  n.  Is  greaUy  con- 
cerned over  trade  competition  from  the 
newly  awakened  country.  Korean  products 
are  already  making  the  going  rough  for  some 
Japanese  induitrlea.  Korean  exports  for  ex- 
ample, bave  risen  from  ^3,000.000  In  I&60  to 
be  an  estimated  (350,000.000  this  year.  Elec- 
tronics production  Is  expected  to  reach  IIOO.* 
000,000  a  year  by  1071. 

If  peace  comes  to  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
namese prove  as  industrious  as  ths  Koreana, 
then  there  is  bright  hope  for  one  more  back- 
ward land  In  Asia. 


April  18,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  c*i.£PoaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18,  1967 

Mr.  TOUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Ron- 
ald E.  O.  Tuckey,  of  Bulawayo,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  many  people  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  manda- 
tory sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

His  entire  letter  and  enclosures 
follow: 

R.  K.   O.  TUCKXT   AOXNCm 

(PsrrATS)  Ltd.. 

Apra  It.  1967. 
Bon.  J.  AxTHiTi  Totrwcca. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wathtnffton,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mx.  TouNGsa:  A  very  good  friend  of 
mine.  Luther  H.  Waller,  Jnr..  <rf  Montgomery, 
Alabama  has  forwarded  me  the  Congreeslanal 
Record  dealing  with  Uandatory  SancUoos 
against  Rhodesia,  and  your  speech  In  ths 
House  of  Representatives  on  Wednseday  ths 
1st  February,  1067. 

As  .a  Rhodeelan  may  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  very  excellent  speech  which  you  made, 
and  on  the  forethought  put  Into  your  speech 
so  as  to  accentuate  all  your  points  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  must  say  however,  bow  disap- 
pointed I  was  to  read  that  you  and  Mrs. 
Younger  were  unable  to  visit  Rhodesia,  as 
tt  anything  this  country  Is  even  more  im- 
pressive than  South  Africa,  where  I  was  bom 
and  bred,  and  which  X  know  extremely  well. 


I  have  DOW  lived  In  Rhodesia  for  30  years 
tnd  can  assure  you  that  I  was  one  of  the 
People  that  was  against  the  Unilateral  Dec- 
imation o*  Independence.  However,  I  con- 
sidered that  I  was  probably  not  as  well  in- 
lonned  as  the  people  in  our  Government  and 
therefore  when  they  decided  to  take  UI>X 
jlnce  the  very  last  thing  I  wished  to  do  was 
lesve  Rhodesia.  I  bad  to  rehabilitate  myself 
and  help  the  Rhodeaian  national  effort.  Thla 
was  probably  the  aame  attitude  adopted  by 
95%  of  people  in  commerce  and  industry. 
who  at  that  time  were  against  UX>.I.  and  I 
think  It  Is  quite  safe  to  aay  that  with  the 
peace  and  tranqtilllty  brought  to  the  coun- 
try by  Mr.  Smith's  Oovemment.  at  least  90*^0 
of  the  population  today,  black  and  white,  are 
Uiankful  that  he  took  the  stand  that  he  did 
ualnst  communism,  and  the  uneconomical 
poUttcal  hoobah  of  the  Afro-Asian  block. 

For  your  Information  I  enclose  as  Exhibit 
■A'  a  cutting  of  a  speech  made  by  an  Im- 
minent Anthropologist:  I  also  enclose  as  Ex- 
hibit 'B"  a  story  of  an  attack  made  on  an- 
other territory  by  people  living  In  Tanaanla. 
which  U  a  country  that  has  obviously  turned 
whole  beartedly  to  oommunlam.  as  evidenced 
by  their  recent  moves,  nationalising  the 
Banks  and  various  industries  In  their  coun- 
try. Amazingly  enough  your  President  rec- 
ognized the  Tanzanlan  Oovernment  that  fos- 
ters terrorists  such  as  those  described  in  Ex- 
hibit *B".  and  that  outrightly  supporU  com- 
munism to  the  hUt.  tAfitly  I  enclose  Exhibit 
■C  which  describes  the  publicity  given  to 
people  in  Rhodesia  flghtlng  to  develop  and 
improve  the  standard  of  the  indigenous 
black  population. 

I  have  but  one  other  comment  and  that 
Is  the  apparent  lack  of  juKUce  In  the  United 
SUtes  as  exempUfled  by  Its  President.  One 
tradlUonsUy  expects  that  a  Judge  bears  both 
sides  of  the  case  and  then  pronounces  Judge- 
ment In  favour  of  one  or  other.  Your  Preai- 
dent  obviously  has  only  heard  Mr.  Harold 
WUsoQt  Bide  of  the  case  and  has  not  the 
courage  to  face  Mr  Smith  "man  to  man'  and 
hear  his  side  of  the  story.  In  fact  when  Mr. 
Smith  was  invited  to  the  D3.A.  to  address 
a  group  of  people  who  obviously  wanted  to 
hear  ths  other  aide  of  the  story.  Toui  Presi- 
dent made  such  a  visit  Impossible  by  lualBt- 
Ing  that  Mr.  Smith  could  only  enter  the 
USA.  provided  he  had  a  valid  British  pass- 
port. I  can  assure  you  that  when  we  read 
statements  such  as  that  by  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  n  as  printed  In  ths  Congreaslonal 
Record,  It  makes  one  wonder  what  the  world 
Is  coming  to.  that  poilUcians  today  can  make 
such  blatantly  untruthful  statements  or  al- 
ternatively If  they  do  believe  their  state- 
ments, to  be  true,  that  they  can  be  so  dis- 
gustingly Ul-lnformed  by  their  contacts  in 
Consular  offlces  of  ths  U3A.  overseas. 

As  you  win  realize.  Sir.  yoxir  speech  baa 
made  most  heart  warming  reading  to  myself 
and  many  of  my  friends,  who  now  realize 
that  there  are  people  in  the  U.3JV.  who  be- 
lieve In  Justice  and  who  are  not  prepared  to 
swallow  the  Oommunlsllc  Inspired  inaccu- 
racies and  Ilea,  as  contlnuoualy  pubUdsed 
through  the  Press,  of  the  Afro-Asian  block. 
who  are  the  true  war  mongers  and  stirrers 
of  trouble  In  the  world  today. 

Once  again  congratulations  on  your  excel- 
lent speech.  Good  Luck  for  your  future  cam- 
paigns In  our  favour  and  I  do  sincerely  hope 
that  In  the  near  future  you  and  Mrs.  Younger 
will  be  able  to  personally  vUlt  Rhodesia  so 
that  I  may  meet  you  and  show  you  around 
one  of  the  greatest  and  finest  countrtss  in 
the  world  today  (In  splU  of  sanctlonsll) 
Youn  slncertiy. 

BOHAU»   B.   O.   T0CaC»T. 

P.S.  Please  also  thank  Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Dlckln- 
Bon.  Mr.  ball.  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Oroas  tor 

their  support  of  yourself  and  Rhodesia, 


Exhibit  A 
BJi.  'On  RioBT  LxNi'  WrrH  Apazthbzd 

Lt.  Col.  Oayre  of  Oayre  and  Klgg..  an 
eminent  anthropologist,  said  In  Bulawayo 
last  night  that  South  Africa  was  on  the  rlfi^t 
line  with  sepsrate  developcnent,  and  Britain 
hsd  followed  by  craatlng  "BanHistans"  in 
three  of  her  High  Commlselon  territories. 

Ool.  Oayre.  who  was  addressing  the  Can- 
dour League  of  Rhodesia  In  the  X^rge  City 
Hall,  said  that  separate  development  was 
scientifically  and  morally  right. 

"On  the  moral  issue  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  In  their  own  way.  It  is 
not  our  business  to  force  them  along  civilisa- 
tion built  by  the  white  have  developed.  They 
cannot  catch  up  with  the  white  and  yellow 
races  because  there  la  a  difference  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  years."  he  said. 

It  was  the  fundamental  right  of  all  races 
to  Uve  their  own  lives.  Integration  denied 
them  this.  An  African  could  not  oompete 
on  equal  terms  In  a  clvllsatlon  built  by  the 
white  man.  His  alms  were  entirely  dlffMvnt. 
"The  Negro  wlU  suffer  most  because  he  U 
the  one  who  will  feel  inferior.  I  would  say 
to  the  liberals  of  oiu-  time  that  they  are 
creating  chaos  throughout  the  world  by  un- 
true doctrine  not  supported  by  science.  They 
are  trying  to  bring  the  utmost  misery  to  the 
black  races  of  the  world." 

JProm  the  Sunday  Mall.  Belra,  Rhodesia, 
Apr.  ».  ie«7| 
Chxumkh  FoacKD  To  OatTi  roa  Roots  To  Stst 
Alivx — Mortna  T«ix«  or  Hoaaoa  March 
Wn-H  TaaaoaisTs 

(By  Jose  Bamalho) 
Brnu.  Saturday. — Ashen-faoed  and  weep- 
ing, a  young  mother  told  me  today  how 
African  terrorists  had  forced  her  and  her 
three  little  daughters  to  walk  400  miles  at 
gunpoint  through  the  buah  to  Tanzania. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Margarlda  Mantua,  who  was  re- 
united with  her  husband  In  Belra  this  week 
nine  months  after  shs  had  been  kidnapped, 
described  how  shs  and  her  children  had  to 
grub  roots  out  of  the  ground  for  food  like 
animals  to  stay  alive  on  the  nightmare 
march. 

The  kldna[q>lng  came  on  a  fine  June  eve- 
ning last  year,  as  two  young  Portuguese 
housewives  stood  chatting  outside  a  farm- 
house. 

It  was  a  peaceful  scene  and  three  little 
girls  sang  and  played  a  game  of  bopeootoh 
as  the  women  discussed  the  splendid  crofm 
the  new  settlement  In  Nova  Madeira  had 
produced. 

The  terrorlKn  that  swept  through  vast 
areas  of  Northern  MoBamblque  had  never 
touched  Nova  Madeira.  Suddenly,  from  the 
bush  on  the  edge  of  the  settlement  clearing, 
a  screaming  horde  of  guerillas,  firing  sub- 
machine guns  and  automaUc  pistols  as  they 
ran.  changed  the  tranquil  scene. 

They  overpowered  the  men  and  threatened 
to  kill  Mrs.  Mantua  and  her  children. 

At  Dondo.  ao  miles  from  Belra,  Mrs.  Man- 
tua, trembling  at  the  terrible  memories  as 
she  spoke,  recounted  today  what  happened 
after  that. 

With  her  were  the  three  Uttle  glrla.  Luda 
de  FaUma  (6).  Ana  Margarlda  (6)  and  Darta 
de  Jesua  (4),  who  ahared  the  hardships  and 
the  horrors  with  their  mother. 

Mr  Mantua  was  not  at  home  when  the 
terrorists  struck.  That  morning  he  had  piled 
his  bumper  potato  crop — worth  more  than 
£300— on  a  lorry  and  set  off  for  Vila  Cabral 
to  aeU  n.  Life  had  never  looked  rosier  for 
the  Mantuas. 

NICHTICAKI 

The  nightmare  mar^  to  Tanzania  began 
at  sunset.  Ths  "prisoners  of  war"  as  thslr 
eapton  called  them,  a  pltlfQl  party  at  ou 
man,  two  women  and  ttuws  Uttle  glils,  wai 


forced  to  walk  for  II  days  and  nlghU.  They 
wars  kept  on  the  move  continuously  untU 
they  were  across  the  border  in  Tanaanla. 

Rain.  mud.  mosquitoes,  clammy  heat  and 
the  dreadful  feeUng  that  every  step  might 
t>e  the  last  made  It  a  time  the  frail  24-year- 
old  Mrs.  Mantua  will  remember  to  ber  grave. 

Orubbing  for  roots  like  animals — they  were 
given  DO  food — taking  it  In  turn  to  carry  the 
weeping  chllldren.  so  tired  they  walked  like 
robou.  the  terrlWe  Journey  went  on  day  after 
day  and  through  the  seemingly  endless 
nights. 

When  Mrs.  Mantua  begged  for  food  and 
reet  she  was  threatened  with  knives  and 
guns. 

Eventually  the  party  was  taken  by  bus  to 
Dar  ee  Salaam  and  there  handed  over  to  the 
Tanzanlan  Police — to  the  acute  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Tanzanlans.  says  Mrs.  Mantu^. 

They  were  kept  in  Jail  for  three  day*-- 
luxury  after  their  previous  experiences,  and 
It  was  obvious  that  the  prison  authorlUes 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  were 
ashamed  about  the  situation. 

GUMMD    DOWN 

They  ordered  PreUmo  to  take  away  their 
"prisoner*  of  war".  Then  for  two  m<»tbs 
the  patheUc  UtUe  band  was  kept  in  a  bouse 
on  the  outskirts  of  Dar  es  Salaam,  humiliated 
and  threatened. 

In  the  FreUmo  prison  they  found  two  other 
Portuguese,  a  Mr.  Joae  Branco.  captured  from 
Nova  Madeira,  and  Mrs,  Deollnda  Montalro, 
from  Marupa  In  Mosafflblque,  who  had  seen 
the  terrorists  gun  down  ber  husband  on  the 
march  to  Tanzania. 

Back  in  MoBamblque  Jao  Luis  Mantua 
had  heard  the  news  of  his  family'^  capture 
from  an  African  farm  foreman  who  bad 
cycled  to  tbs  market  to  teU  him. 

The  military  authorities  would  not  allow 
him  to  go  off  on  his  own.  The  next  day 
they  organized  a  search. 

But  another  who  beard  ths  new*.  Father 
Jorge  Camejo,  slipped  out  into  the  night 
alone  and  trailed  the  terrorists. 

BXATXN 

They  reached  the  border  at  ths  Bovuma 
River  Just  ahead  at  him.  But  he  continued 
into  Tanzania-  and  there  he  was  captured 
and  held  as  i^spy — he  bad  no  papen  or 
money. 

Starved  and  beaten  In  attempts  to  maks 
Mm  confess  that  be  was  a  spy.  he  ercntuaUy 
proved  he  was  a  prleat  by  reciting  long  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible  In  LaUn. 

Shortly  after  Father  Jorge's  arrival,  the 
prlsooera  were  transferred  to  a  OathoUo  mis- 
sion and  an  American  organlaatloo  gave  ths 
prisoners  an  allowance  of  a4a.  per  adult  and 
UsOd.  per  child. 

Even  In  the  mission  the  prisoners  were 
harsved  by  the  Prellmo  agents.  TTiey  told 
the  women  they  could  leave  whenever  they 
,riBhed— provided  they  went  to  Algeria  or 
Morocco. 

The  FreUmo  chairman.  Dr.  Moodlane.  went 
himself  to  see  the  prisoners  and  gave  the  Im- 
pression he  was  as  embarassed  as  tha 
TanzanUn  authortuea  by  the  sight  of  the 
helpleM  women  and  children  bis  men  had 
captured  as  "prisoners  of  war^. 

Then  one  day  the  Bed  Cross  intervened. 

After  nine  months  of  terror.  Mrs.  Mantua 
and  her  small  children  were  put  on  an  air- 
craft to  Rome.  From  there  they  fiew  to 
Usbon,  where  they  were  banded  ov^  to  the 
Portuguese  Red  Cross.  ^^ 

lAst  Mondsy  the  family  was  reunited  again 
at  Belra  In  the  small  store  at  Dondo  wkere 
friends  gave  them  hospitality.  tXM  Mantuas 
reUve  the  horror  and  fears  0*  the  nine  months  ■ 
they  were  separated. 

At  the  menUon  0*  the  name  "FreUmo", 
Mr*  Mantua's  frail  body,  consumed  by  the 
ferer  of  sleepless  nights.  stUl  shudders  un- 
oontzoUably. 
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EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  0*Lirosj4XA 
Of  THS  BOUSK  OP  RSPRZSENTATTVSS 

Tveaday,  April  It.  lit? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  « 
major  continental  stream,  the  Colorado 
River  drains  a  basin  which  comprises 
parts  of  seven  large  Western  States  and 
forms  one-tweUth  of  the  land  area  of  the 
continental  United  States  exclusive  of 
Alaska.  The  water  of  the  river  was  used 
prior  to  1900.  in  fact,  the  Palo  Verde  Ir- 
rigation District's  diversion  rights — the 
oldest  on  the  entire  river  system — date 
to  18T7.  However,  since  the  liim  of  the 
century  the  development  of  Irrigation. 
ix>wer  works  and  domestic  uses  have  been 
increasingly  rapid. 

It  became  apparent  years  ago  that  the 
average  water  supply  of  the  river  would 
not  be  sutncient  to  serve  all  the  known 
and  potential  demands  upon  it  by  the 
seven  States.  Consequently,  there  began 
to  develop  strains  and  stresses  occasioned 
by  competition  among  various  interests 
for  the  watir  of  the  river,  which  as  a  re- 
sult has  become  kiu>wTi  as  the  "River  of 
Controversy." 

Various  legislative  proposals  affectinK 
the  river  have  been  before  Congress  off 
and  on  for  most  of  this  century  and  In 
almoKt  every  instance  California  has 
been  Involved,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  she  has  a  tre- 
mendous stake  In  that  unpredictable 
waterway. 

This  is  worthy  of  special  note  now  be- 
cause the  90th  Congress  is  currently  con- 
sidering new  proposed  solutions  to  the 
nagging  water  problems  of  the  entire 
basin.  And.  as  it  has  done  so  capably 
In  the  past,  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
CaUfomla  Is  playing  an  important  role 
In  safeguarding  California's  vital  inter- 
ests. 

Although  this  is  the  board's  30th  an- 
niversary year.  Its  antecedents  date  to 
IMl.  The  Governor  w»«  authorised 
then  to  appoint  a  member  of  an  Inter- 
state commission  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating an  interstate  compact  relating 
to  the  Colorado  River.  The  commission 
negotiated  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
of  1922  which  divided  the  water  between 
the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lower  Basin 
but  left  open  the  division  of  water  among 
the  States  of  each  basin. 

As  one  of  a  long  series  of  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  subcompact  In  the  Lower 
Basin,  a  legislative  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  the  Colorado  River 
Commissions  of  Arisona  and  Nevada  In 
1925.  The  negotiations  failed  as  did  a 
similar  attempt  by  another  negotiating 
committee  In  1927. 

A  Colorado  River  Commlsslan  to  rep- 
resent the  State  of  California  In  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  was  appointed  under  author- 
ity of  the  statutes  of  1927  but  allowed  to 
lapse  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  Be- 
tween the  date  of  its  termination.  Sep- 
tember 1,  1931.  and  the  year  1937.  no 
such  commission  or  negotiating  commit- 
tee was  in  eidstence  to  represent  Call- 
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fomla  In  Interstate  controversies  coo- 
oemlng  the  Colorado  River.  The  inter- 
vening time  was  a  period  of  Intense  fric- 
tion with  Arizona  during  which  three 
successive  lawsuits  were  commenced  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
by  that  State  against  California  and  the 
other  States  in  the  basin.  They  were 
defended  and  defeated  by  the  Attorney 
Genejal  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia agencies  which  are  Interested  In 
the  river. 

As  the  burdep  of  protecting  Califor- 
nia's Interests  In  the  Colorado  River  be- 
came more  pressing  and  its  continuous 
character  became  more  clear,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  State  agency  to  exercise  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  Jurisdiction 
over  the  problems  of  the  river  became 
evident.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
problems  in  the  future  would  be  too  vast 
and  complicated  to  be  handled  by  volun- 
teer and  perhaps  uncoordinated  action. 
Accordingly,  the  legislature  In  1937  cre- 
ated the  present  Colorado  River  Board 
of  California.  Similar  or  counterpart 
agencies  exist  in  all  the  other  basin 
States.  The  board  selects  from  its  mem- 
bers a  chairman  who  serves  ex  officio  as 
Colorado  River  Comjnissloner  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Commissioner,  by  statute. 
Is  the  official  representative  of  California 
in  all  communications  or  negotiations 
with  other  States  and  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  connection  with  Colorado 
River  problems. 

Since  1937,  the  board  has  endeavored 
to  maintain,  with  the  essential  aid  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
of  the  State,  the  cohesion  among  Cali- 
fornia interests  which  Is  indispensable  to 
dealing  with  interstate  and  foreign  rela- 
tions with  a  united  front.  The  board 
has  gathered  Information,  compiled  and 
analyzed  data  and  developed  studies  In 
anticipation  of  the  many  problems  which 
were  foreseen. 

Because  of  these  Important  activities, 
which  rest  uniquely  with  the  board.  CaU- 
fomla has  been  able  to  weather  repeated 
challenges  to  Its  Interests.  Certainly 
time  and  events  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  responsibility  entrusted 
to  the  board  was  well  placed.  It  has 
beeo  and  Is  being  discharged  commend- 
ably. 

The  six  public  agencies  of  California 
which  the  board  represents  and  whldi 
are  represented  by  the  board  each  are 
major  water  bodies  by  any  Mandard 
They  are: 

THI    MmOPOlJTAM    WATTS   DISTIUCT  Of  tOVTH- 
BOi  CAUTOKNIA 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Dlstrlot  of 
Southern  California,  buitt  and  operates 
the  242-mlle  long  Colorado  River  aque- 
duct which  Is  now  delivering  more  than 
1  million  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River 
water  annually  to  the  coastal  plain  of 
southern  California,  It  Is  represented 
on  the  Colorado  River  Board  by  Joseph 
Jensen,  chairman  of  the  district  board 
of  directors. 

The  district  now  has  an  area  of  more 
than  4,500  square  miles,  a  pwpulation  of 
about  10  million  and  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  tnore  than  $20  billion.  Its  total 
investment  In  the  Colorado  River  aque- 
duct and  Its  distribution  system  exceeds 
$500  million.  It  la  currently  engaged  in 
an  expansion  of  Iti  distribution  system 


at  a  coat  ot  more  than  one  btlUon  doHars 
in  order  to  deliver  to  Its  member  agen- 
cies the  northern  California  water  which 
will  be  available  In  the  e«rly  1970't 
through  the  State  water  project. 

THK  CTTT  or  WPS  (tNOKl.JjDn'AfcTMKKT  OV 

WATva  AND  pown 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  supplies  Wbter  and 
electric  service  to  nearly  3  million  resi- 
dent.'! of  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  department's  assets 
in  196S  were  (1.26  billion,  making  It  the 
Nation's  largest  municipal  water  and 
power  utility  system.  lu  representative 
on  the  Colorado  River  Board  is  Samuel 
B.  Nelson,  former  general  manager  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  department. 

Population  of  the  city  is  Increasing  at 
the  rate  of  50.000  persons  each  year  and 
LiOB  Angeles  depends  upon  the  Colorado 
River  for  an  Important  part  of  its  water 
and  power  supplies.  Increasing  demands 
for  water  will  be  m«t  In  19«9  by  a  sec- 
ond aqueduct  from  another  aource, 
OweiK  Valley.  This  new  aqueduct  will 
have  capacity  to  serve  750,000  more  peo- 
ple. Waiter  use  In  Ux  Angeles  In  1965 
averaged  405  mllUon  gallons  a  day,  with 
a  per  capita  use  of  168  gallons  dally. 

THW  nCPniAL  ISRICATTOW  OISTBICT 

The  Imperial  Irrigation  District  Is 
located  In  the  southeast  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Imperial  County.  It  Includes 
909.600  acres,  of  which  505,419  acres  are 
now  under  Irrlgratlon.  The  districts 
Colorado  River  Board  member  la  Joseph 
Moore,  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  district. 

The  All-American  Canal,  which  de- 
livers water  to  the  district,  was  placed  in 
service  in  1942.  TUm  total  Investment  of 
the  district  In  works  dependent  upon  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  system  Is  In 
excess  of  $85,000,000.  It  maintains  3.200 
miles  of  canals  and  drains. 

Principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  are  vegetables,  melons, 
lettuce,  sugarbeets.  alfalfa,  cotton,  and 
barley.  Because  of  the  large  quantity 
and  high  quality  of  its  winter  and  early 
spring  vegetables  and  fruits  It  Is  known 
as  "America's  Winter  Garden."  The  crop 
value  in  1965  was  $200,186,200.  Including 
the  $60,436,000  value  from  cattle  feeding 
operations,  largest  In  the  world. 

THE  SAH  IHZCO  CODWTT  WATVX  ArraORTTT 

The  San  Diego  County  Water  Authority 
contains  more  than  720.000  acres  and  In- 
cludes most  of  the  developed  areas  in 
San  Diego  Ootmty.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  1.175.0O0  and  an  assessed  valu- 
ation of  nearly  $2,000,000,000  The  au- 
thority Is  represented  on  the  Colorado 
River  Board  by  Pred  W.  Simpson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  authority  board  of  directors. 

The  authority  is  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  having  am^exed  to  that  dis- 
trict In  1946.  At  that  time  the  authority 
merged  Its  right  to  112.000  acre-feet  ot 
Colorado  River  water  annually  with  the 
district's  original  right  of  1.100.000  acre- 
feet. 

Colorado  River  water  is  delivered  to 
the  authority  through  two  branch  aque- 
ducts which  extend  southerly  from  the 
main  Colorado  River  Aqueduct.  The 
great  Industrial  and  mUltary  complex  In 
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San  Diego  Cotmty  Is  dependent  on  the 
Colorado  River  water  supply. 

THE  COACHWJ^  VAIXXT  COtTKTT  WATHI  DISTWCT 

The  Coaehella  Valley  County  Water 
District  Is  located  west  and  north  of 
the  Salton  Sea  In  California.  More  than 
135.000  acres  of  its  660.000  could  be  Irri- 
gated from  the  123-mUe  Coaehella 
branch  of  the  All  American  Canal. 
There  are  presently  80.000  acres  under 
Irrigation.  Raymond  R.  Rummonds,  vice 
president  of  the  Coaehella  district's 
board  of  directors,  represents  the  district 
on  the  Colorado  River  Board  and  is 
chairman  as  well  as  ex  officio  Colorado 
River  Commissioner  of  California. 

The  Coaehella  branch  of  the  All 
American  Canal  brings  vital  Colorado 
River  water  to  the  fertile  valley.  The 
Investment  of  the  district  In  works  de- 
pendent upon  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  totals  approximately 
$34  million. 

Principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
Coaehella  Valley  are  dates,  grapefruits, 
grapes,  vegetables,  alfalfa,  cotton  and 
grain  which  In  1965  had  a  value  of  $48 
million.  Livestock  values  from  feeding 
operations  during  the  same  period  ap- 
proximated $8  mUUon. 

THX   riLO   VSaDB   OttlOATIOH   DlST»ICr 

The  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District  Is 
located  around  the  city  of  Blythe.  It  in- 
cludes 120.600  acres,  of  which  90,000  are 
under  cultivation.  It  is  represented  on 
the  Colorado  River  Board  by  Virgil 
Jones,  president  of  the  district's  board 
of  directors. 

The  district  obtains  lU  Irrigation 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  and  has 
one  of  the  oldest  water  diversion  rights 
on  the  entire  river  system.  Use  of  Col- 
orado River  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
lands  In  the  Blythe  area  dates  back  to 
1877.  The  expenditures  on  Colorado 
River  water  facilities  by  the  district  and 
Its  predecesors  amount  to  approximately 
$20  mllUon. 

Principal  agricultural  products  of  the 
Palo  Verde  district  are  alfalfa,  cotton, 
lettuce,  cantaloupes  and.  watermelons 
which  In  1965  had  a  value  of  $24  miUlon. 
Livestock  values  from  feeding  operations 
during  the  game  year  amounted  to  $12 
million. 


Puial  Refona 


(Prom  tbe  Dally  Bcglnv.  Apr.  1$,  IMT) 
Poem.  RxfoaK 

Postmaater  Oenval  lAwrenc*  P.  0^rl«B 
bis  DC  Illusion  that  be  Is  tb«  indispensable 
man.  He  tukm  recommended  tli&t  Uw  Poet 
Office  Department  be  atjollshed  as  a  cabinet 
agency  and  be  TeorgaDl£ed  as  a  non-proAt 
govemnxent  corporation.  He  adda  tbat  be  la 
not  interested  in  directing  the  destiny  of  tbe 
new  oorpopition.  Mr.  CBrtcn  conalden  hie 
Tecommcndatlon  "the  most  extensive  pro- 
gram ever  made  In  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can poctal  service."  He  IJ  oonvlnced  that 
tljla  la  the  only  way  to  bring  order  out  of 
postal  cliaoe. 

No  one  wUI  quarrel  with  Ifr.  O'Brlen'B 
asaertlon  that  radical  reform  of  tlie-Poet 
Office  la  needed.  The  volume  of  mall  la  out- 
running  the  growth  ot  the  population  in 
aplte  or  mechanlxatton  and  a  vast  army  or 
workers.  If  the  Post  office  Department  were 
to  continue  Its  present  antiquated  operation, 
the  time  would  come  sometime  In  the  next 
century  when  the  aerrlcea  of  every  able 
American  would  be  needed  to  li&ndle  the 
accelerating  volume  of  mall.  The  problem 
Is  intensined  by  the  Inability  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  to  find  and  keep  enough 
competent  workert  at  ita  present  uncompeti- 
tive wage  rates.  Even  with  the  proposed 
postal  rate  Increases,  the  Post  Office  DepSLTt- 
ment  la  eapected  to  present  the  taxpayer 
with  Its  uanal  overwhelming  annual  deficit. 
Lsat  year  the  budget  deficit  of  the  depart- 
ment was  a  thumping  »l.a  bUUon  It  la 
doubtful  that  Increased  postal  rates  can 
make  up  for  inefficient  operation. 

What,  then,  can  be  said  for  Postmaster 
Oeneral  O'Brien's  plan?  Its  most  obvious 
advantage  la  that  a  piofeeelonal  executive 
would  mAn&ge  the  department.  Too  often 
In  the  p««t  the  poetmaster  generalship  has 
l>een  awarded  on  the  l>a»lB  of  dlaUngulsbed 
campaign  service  to  the  vlctorioiis  presi- 
dential candidate.  The  plan  would  deprive 
Congress  of  its  power  to  fix  postal  rates,  with 
all  the  lobbying  and  political  maneuvering 
that  power  Involves.  The  proposed  govern- 
ment corporation  could  finance, new  build- 
ings and  mecixanleed  equipment  by  Issuing 
l>onds  and  would  not  be  dependent  on  con- 
gressional  appropriations. 

Sen.  Mike  Monroney.  Oklahoma  Democrat, 
has  advised  caution  in  tiie  adopUon  of  any 
program  affecting  the  communications  of 
an  entire  nation.  We  would  not  want  to  see 
the  adoption  of  a  rationale  Ui&t  all  mall 
aervlce  should  be  self-supporting.  But  the 
03rlen  proposal  at  least  provides  the  pre- 
text for  a  long  overdue  study  and  reform  of 
a  creaking,  unwieldy  system.  The  altema- 
tlbe  U  po^at  paralyala. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  Hcw  jsaarr 

IN  THB  HOtJSK  OP  HKPHESENTATIVES 

ruesdav,  AprU  II,  1967 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post- 
master General's  recent  proposal  to  take 
the  Post  Office  out  of  the  Cabinet  and 
make  it  a  nonprofit  Qovenmient  corpora- 
tion continues  to  draw  editorial  support 
In  papers  across  the  country.  I  am  happy 
to  insert  In  the  RrcosD  an  editorial  frxxn 
a  well-known  and  respected  newspaper 
ill  my  district,  the  Dally  Register,  which 
comments  favorably  on  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral O'Brien's  daring  proposal  to  Improve 
our  present  poctal  system: 


Crisis  ia  World  Sbalefy:  Aa  Appraisal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  II.  1SS7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  world  into  two  antagonistic 
systems  was  foreseen  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  the  far-vlsloned  Commodore 
Matthew  Calbralth  Perry,  who.  In  1856. 
following  his  return  for  Japan,  described 
the  United  States  as  the  exponent  of 
rational  liberty  and  identified  Russia  as 
the  protagonist  of  despotism.  The  strug- 
gle between  these  two  giants  and  their 
allies  is  now  global  with  Soviet  planners 
engaged  In  gaining  control  of  key  water 


routes  and  coastal  area*.  In  this,  they 
have  been  eminently  successful  and 
proved  themselves  to  be  among  the  most 
audacious  strategists  In  history.  Yet. 
virtually  nothlttg  in  the  mass  news  media 
sets  forth  clearly  the  nature  of  this 
deadly  conflict.  All  that  we  hear  or  read 
are  a  mass  of  details  about  Individual 
Incidents  and  a  nonexistent  narifim  with- 
out adequate  interpretation,  leaving  the 
people  of  our  cotmtry  poorly  Informed  as 
to  the  global  pattern  of  the  conquests 
still  In  progress. 

Despite  voices  to  the  contrary  among 
so-called  experts  and  their  proponents  m 
public  life,  Soviet  power  has  a  worldwide 
plan  to  capture  all  of  the  vital  and  con- 
trolling keys  of  military  strategy  while 
our  responsible  govenmiental  agencies  do 
not  show  the  least  concern  as  to  what 
the  future  may  bring  forth.  We  are  firm- 
ly and  rapidly  being  encircled  In  a  vast 
alien  military  grasp.  Unless  our  course 
Is  swiftly  changed  It  will  be  too  late  to 
escape  therefrom  and  the  Soviet  plan  for 
complete  world  domination  will  result. 

The  focal  points  in  today's  world  strug- 
gle are  the  Suez  Canal-Red  Sea  route, 
southeast  Asia,  southern  Africa,  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  all  aimed  at  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
amazing  and  appalling  that  our  executive 
agencies  cannot  grasp  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  geopolitical  strategy  and  what  Is 
required  for  the  future  security  of  the 
free  world.  In  contrast,  Soviet  power  Is 
In  nowise  unmindful  of  these  considera- 
tions and  plans  decades  In  advance. 

In  connection  with  Southern  Africa 
now  under  vicious  Intematlonallst  attack, 
there  are  two  vital  books  recently  pub- 
lished that  tell  the  suppressed  truth: 
"One  Against  the  Mob,"  by  Anthony 
Harrigan.  and  "The  Battle  for  Rhodesia." 
by  Douglas  Reed.  Both  volumes  may  be 
obtained  from  the  American-Southern 
African  CouncU.  800  Fourth  Street.  8W.. 
suite  N-I,  Washington,  DC. 

As  to  the  Panama  Canal,  special  at- 
tention Is  Invited  to  House  Document 
474,  89th  Congress,  a  compilation  of  se- 
lected addresses  by  my  distinguished  and 
most  scholarly  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood]  on 
"Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Questions." 
Carefully  documented,  wisely  reasoned, 
and  vigorously  expressed,  these  addresses 
are  unsurpassed  In  supplying  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  with  authentic  In- 
formation on  one  of  the  gravest  Issues 
now  before  the  country — the  Inter- 
oceanlc  canal  problem. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  citizens 
who  see  clearly  and  have  the  capacity 
to  present  their  views  In  words  of  power 
but  they  do  not  have  major  outlets  for 
their  writings.  Thus,  the  great  task  of 
strategic  clarification  has  to  be  imder- 
taken  by  periodicals  of  limited  circula- 
tion and  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
with  special  knowledge  of  their  subjects 
The  ablest  and  most  comprehensive 
yet  brief  description  of  the  current  world 
power  situation  with  an  evaluation  and 
program  of  action  for  the  Congress  to 
meet  Is  In  a  recent  editorial  in  Task 
Force,  the  pubUeatlon  of  the  Defenders 
of  the  American  Constitution.  Inc.. 
Ormond  Beach,  Fla.    This  editorial  has 
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the  same  quality  as  that  of  Commodore 
Perry's  claAsic  prediction. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  available 

to  all  Members  of  the  Congress,  respon- 
sible members  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  people  at  large,  I  Include  both 
documents  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

CBtsxa  IN  WoMJi  aTm,*T»OT:  Aic  Affeamal 
The  ending  of  World  War  n  did  not  bring 
peftce  u  WM  unlverBaUy  hoped  but  reaxUMsd 
m  s  wider  atruggle  by  predatory  oommunUt 
nation*  for  world  power  through  the  proceea 
of  gminlng  tJomlnatton  of  key  coastal  wea* 
and  etrateglc  water  routee.  What  are  »ome 
of  the  key  geopolitical  problem*  involved? 
I.  Flrmt.  consider  Soviet  aim*  in  the  Sura- 
Red  Sea  area.  In  thlj.  communiBt  control  of 
the  Sues  Canal  through  Naaaer.  largely  in- 
duc«d  by  United  States  intervention,  and 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  British 
Labor  Oovernment  of  lu  Intention  to  with- 
draw In  1MB  from  Aden,  are  of  prime  im- 
portance. A«  communist  penetration  In 
nearby  nations  convenient  for  taking  over 
Aden  Is  Increasing.  Its  conquest  by  Bed 
power  win  complete  the  existing  Soviet 
domination  over  the  Sues  Canal-Red  Sea 
route  to  the  Ulddle  and  Far  Easts.  Uore- 
over.  It  will  present  Europe  with  the  same 
situation  It  faced  In  1*63  when  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire  fell  to  the  Turks,  thereby 
leading  the  Portuguese  to  seek  a  new  route 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope- 

H.  Consider  next  the  Soviet  stake  In  Viet 
Nam.  There.  Bed  power,  following  the  IMl 
Japaneae  war  plan  for  securing  control  of 
southeast  Asia  and.  ultimately,  of  the  Malay 
Barrier,  for  oU.  manganese,  tungsten,  tin. 
rice  and  other  vital  materials,  hss  been  en- 
gaged in  an  aggressive  gueirllla  war  of  con- 
quest with  Chinese  and  Soviet  support. 
Though  Viet  Nam  U  far  more  strategic  than 
Korea,  the  present  war  Is  being  handled  by 
our  Government  in  the  same  ineffectual  and 
timid  manner  under  a  phony  no-wln  policy 
called  limited  warfare  as  was  the  Korean 
War.  Unfortunately,  there  U  no  MacArthur 
with  keen  strategic  insight  and  power  of  ex- 
pression to  show  our  people  tiie  way  out  of 
the  quagmire,  with.  Its  mounting  tolls  of 
American  lives  and  Measure. 

m.  Now.  consider  Soviet  alms  In  Rhodesia 
and  south  Africa.  The  recent  proclamation 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  direct- 
ing mandatory  economic  ssnctioos  against 
Rhodesia  is,  In  effect,  opening  the  back  door 
to  war  with  all  of  Southern  Africa,  the  coun- 
tries of  which  are  strongly  anU-communlst 
and  friendly  to  the  West.  Southern  African 
sea  and  alrporM.  occupied  by  Red  naval  and 
air  forces,  could  well  dominate  the  sea  routes 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  close  th« 
alternate  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans. 

Reoently.  in  line  with  Administration  and 
UN  policies,  the  lax -exempt  Carnegie  Bndow- 
mant  for  International  Peace,  formerly 
fronted  by  Alger  HLss.  has  Issued  a  general 
staff  type  of  war  plan  for  a  UN  land-sea-alp 
assault  on  South  Africa  This  pUn,  pre- 
pared with  the  shameful  assistance  of  United 
States  dtlaens.  Including  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Che  US.  MlUtary  Academy,  esti- 
niatca  that  military  casualties  among  the  as- 
saulting forcsa  would  t»e  between  19.000  and 
38.000-  Such  a  plan  could  not  eerve  Red  ob- 
jectives better  if  prepared  by  Alger  Hiss  hlm- 
Mlf.  The  casualties  no  doubt  would  be 
Americans,  for  the  United  States  would  be 
the  main  tool  used  by  the  UN  to  attack 
Southern  Africa  for  Soviet  gains. 

If  successful,  the  operaUon  outlined  In  this 
notorious  war  plan  Issued  by  the  once  giaat 
peace  fotmdatlon  would  Inevitably  place 
Red  power  In  position  to  control  the  ocean 
routes  adjacent  to  Southern  Africa  by  sub- 
marinee  and  aircraft,  thereby  strat^cally 
Isolating  the  sea  trsjuport  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  Stat«s  from  countries 
bordering  the  Indian  Ocean. 
IV.  Lastly,  oooaldar  Sovlat  alms  at  Pan- 


ama. In  that  strategic  croaaroads,  as  the 
result  ot  a  series  of  lU-sdvlsed  surrenders 
by  our  goveromeDt  to  the  mob  dictated  gov- 
ernment o*  Panama,  United  States  control 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  has 
been  placwl  in  the  gravest  danger,  with 
successive  U.S.  Administrations  having  of- 
fldaUy  displayed  the  Panama  flag  over  the 
Zone  territory  equaUy  with  that  ot  tha 
United  States.  Moreover,  the  present  Ad- 
ministration has  publicly  announced  Its  In- 
tention to  cede  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  back  to  Panama.  Meanwhile,  Pana- 
maniiin  revoliltlonarlea,  many  of  them 
trained  in  Cuba",  and  other  radicals,  are 
standing  by  for  the  projected  cession  as  the 
signal  for  over-throwing  constitutional  gov- 
ernment In  Panama. 

Such  overthrow  would  make  Panama  an- 
other Cuba,  place  Red  power  In  control  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  swiftly  lead  to  the  Pree 
World's  loM  of  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
lo«s  would  undoubtedly  encourage  like  com- 
munist revolutionary  takeovers  in  other 
Latin  Amerlcad  countries.  Yet  not  one 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
U  the  treaty  ratifying  agency  of  our  gov- 
ernment, has  taken  any  slgnlflcant  step  to 
prevent  the  long  planned  giveaway  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  Reds  or  even  studied 
the  subject  to  the  point  of  reasonable  under- 
standing. 

The  resuiung  world  situation  Is  one  of 
unprecedented  peril.  The  above  enumerated 
focal  points  poae  great  lasuea  requiring  clari- 
fication and  eipoeure.  which  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  Committees  of  the  Con- 
^reu.  Those  at  the  watch  towers  ol  free- 
dom, especially  members  ot  the  Congress, 
should  not  and  cannot  evade  their  re^wnsl- 
blllUes  in  making  or  avoiding,  as  our  safety 
requires,  critically  Important  treaUes.  espe- 
cially those  oi  such  far-reaching  ccmse- 
quences  as  agreements  affecting  the  Panama 
Canal.     What  can  we  do? 

The  following  program  for  the  Congress 
13  suggested : 

1.  Study  the  Immortal  1951  address  by 
General  MacArthur  to  the  Congreas,  which 
Ls  available  In  recordings  as  well  as  In  the 
CoNGSSSSioHAL  Rbcobo  If  "Viet  Nam"  Is 
substituted  for  "Korea",  that  address  flU 
the  present  Viet  Nam  situation  precisely 
and  with  even  greater  emphasU. 

2.  Investigate  the  tax-exempt  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  IntemaUonal  Peace  for  Its 
role  In  preparing  the  general  staff  type  war 
plan  to  attack  South  Africa  and  the  parU 
played  by  officials  or  officers  ot  our  govern- 
ment. 

3.  Demand  of  the  Executive  Department 
that  it  exercise  the  power  to  veto  In  the  UN 
Security  Council  the  projected  cnove  to  ap- 
ply mandatory  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

4.  Adopt  Joint  resolution  cancelling  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11.333  of  January  6.  1B67. 
and  instructing  the  Executive  to  notify  the 
UN  that  the  United  States  will  not  honor 
UN  sanctions  against  Rhodesla- 

5.  Investigate  the  ffying  of  the  Panama 
Oag  In  the  Canal  Zone  territory,  the  Admin- 
istration's announced  Intent  to  cede  limited 
States  sovereignty  over  the  Zone  back  to 
Panama,  and  the  grave  implications  of  the 
loss  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  world  strategy. 

Be  not  deceived:  the  world  Is  on  fire  and 
the  future  is  dark.  Today  U  timely:  to- 
morrow may  be  too  late.  It  Is  the  solemn 
duty  of  our  cltlxens  Co  act  Immediately  and 
effectively.  Let  all  patriots  write  their  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  to  exercise 
their  full  strength  and  power  In  preventing 
the  success  of  Red  terror  and  dominance 
through  out  the  world. 

Peom  a  pAFni  ST  C^MMoooRs  M    C.  Piaiar. 

U.S.      Navt.      RCAD     BnOBB     THB     ASfamiCAN 

Oeoobaphical     and     Statisticsl    Sociztt, 

Mabch  0.  1850 

"It  requires  no  sage  to  predict  events  so 
strongly  foreshadowed  to  us  aU;  sUil  'West- 
ward'  wlU   'the   course  ol  empire   t*ke  Jts 


way.'  But  the  last  act  ot  the  drama  la  yet 
to  be  unfolded;  and  notwithstanding  ths 
reasoning  of  poltUcal  empirics.  Westward, 
Northward  and  Southward,  to  me  it  seems 
that  the  people  of  America  will,  in  some  form 
or  other,  extend  their  dominion  and  their 
power,  until  they  shall  hase  brought  within 
thetr  mighty  embrace  multitudes  of  the  Is- 
Lands  of  the  great  Pacific,  and  placed  the 
Saxon  race  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia. 
And  I  think  too.  that  eastward  and  southward 
wU  her  great  rival  In  future  aggrandisement 
(Russia)  stretch  forth  her  power  to  the 
ooasts  of  China  and  Slam:  and  thus  the 
Saxon  and  the  Cossack  will  meet  once  more. 
In  strife  ot  In  friendship,  on  another  field. 
Will  It  ba  In  friendship?  I  fear  not!  The 
antogonlsUc  exponents  ot  freedom  and 
absolutism  must  thus  meet  at  last,  and  then 
will  be  fought  that  mighty  battle  on  which 
the  world  wlU  look  with  breathless  Interest; 
fcH-  on  Its  Issue  will  depend  the  freedom  or 
the  slavery  of  the  world — despotism  or 
raUonaJ  liberty  must  be  the  fate  of  clrUlEed 
man.  I  think  I  see  In  tftie  distance  the 
glanu  that  are  growing  up  lor  that  fierce 
and  final  encounter:  lu  the  progrMS  of 
events  that  battle  must  sooner  or  later  In- 
eviubly  be  fought." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  Kansas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  AprU  It.  1997 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wichita.  Kana..  Beacon  which  calls 
upon  the  administration  to  use  "every 
diplomatic  cnethod  we  have"  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  Soviet  Union  In  an  at- 
tempt to  suspend  their  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam.   The  editorial  follows: 

BunniMG  BsnKiBS 

Rep.  Melvtn  R.  lAlrd.  B-WU..  Is  preaalng 
hard  on  a  point  the  government  would  Just 
as  soon  Ignore.  Congressman  Laird  Insists 
that  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  Is  now 
totaling  (I -billion  a  year,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Ls  supplying  80  per  cent  of  the  war 
materials  that  go  Into  North  Vietnam. 

It  Is  this  aid  that  U  keeping  North  Viet- 
nam going.  Much  Is  mads  of  the  sophisti- 
cated armamenu  which  the  U^.  pours  into 
South  Vietnam,  but  little  attention  Is  paid 
In  the  court  of  world  opinion  to  the  fact 
that  the  powerful  Soviet  Union  Is  sending 
Into  Hanoi  such  modem  weapons  as  SAM 
mlBBilM.  ]et  warplanes.  antiaircraft  guns, 
rifles,  carbines,  mortars.  In  addition,  the 
Russians  supply  North  Vietnam  with  oU, 
road-butldlng  e<iuipment.  power  plants. 
cranes,  trucks  and  other  materials  which 
help  keep  the  war  going. 

Obviously.  If  there  Is  to  be  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Soviets  are  going  to  have  to  make 
It  possible.  Hawks  advocate  saturation 
bombing  of  shipping  in  Haiphong  harbor  and 
other  means  of  Ingress  for  goods.  Un- 
doubtedly this  Is  one  reason  that  the  admin- 
istration downplays  the  Soviet  role  of  supply 
In  the  long  view.  It  Is  far  better  for  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  to  maintain 
their  bridges  of  understanding  and  communi- 
cation, tlian  to  have  bombs  bring  outright 
hostility  between  the  two. 

But  there  is  the  here  and  now  to  consider 
also.  Soviet  armaments  are  kflllng  oieD  the 
United  SUtes  has  taken  to  Vietnam  to  fight 
war.  We  cannot  continue  to  Ignore  the  In- 
flux of  Soviet  goods  tbat  keeps  that  war 
going. 


BepresenUtlve  Laird's  Insistent  raising  of 
this  Issue  baa  the  backing  of  other  Repub- 
lican leaders.  This  should  be  a  warning  to 
(o  the  administration — and  to  the  Soviets — 
that  the  American  people  do  not  like  this 
double  play  of  friendship  and  enmity,  and 
win  not  oonsent  to  lU  continuing. 

We  fully  approve  the  efforts  to  create 
bridges  between  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  the  Soviet  Union  U  also  ex- 
tremely eager  to  build  these  bridges.  They 
want  to  increase  international  trade.  They 
have  lost,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  their 
Red  Chinese  ally.  The  East  European  tia- 
tlotis  are  restless,  not  so  docue  as  they  once 
were-    The  Soviets  need  our  friendship. 

It  Is  time.  then,  to  make  use  of  every  arm- 
twisting  diplomatic  method  we  have  to  make 
the  Soviet*  discontinue  their  great  supply  of 
•Id  to  North  Vietnam.  That,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  could  make  this  "Interminable" 
war  very  terminable.  And  It  could  be  done 
without  bombing  a  single  Soviet  ship,  but  by 
Wing  tbOM  bridges  we  hear  so  much  about. 


WoMi  Speak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowa 
IN  THR  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tu€4dcy,  AprU  18.  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  delegation  of  Farm  Bureau  wom- 
en visited  Washington.  D.C.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Iowa  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  and  talk  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
women. 

While  In  Washington,  two  members  of 
the  delegation.  Mrs.  Robert  Swanstrom 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Johnson,  gave  speeches 
which  I  feel  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
American  farmer  today. 
The  speeches  follow: 
RucsaKs  or  Mas.  Hckbest  Jobnson,  8r*n 

CBAXBMAH.     Iowa     TaMU     BtTISSU    WOMSIf, 

CKULn  CiTT,  Iowa 

ixTBmwcnoir 

My  roots  go  deep  In  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  our  great  United  States.  Uy  great 
frandparents  all  emigrated  to  this  ootmtry. 
broke  the  prairie,  started  schools  and 
churches,  and  raised  families  of  sturdy,  aelf- 
reUant  American  cltteens. 

The  rural  church  where  I,  and  our  four 
children  werv  baptised,  confirmed,  and  at- 
tend regularly  was  started  In  a  rural  school 
hoxMe  three  miles  from  my  borne  with  my 
paternal  great-grandfather  as  one  of  the  flnt 
class  leaden. 

Uy  husband  emigrated  to  this  country  at 
the  age  of  six  weeks  with  bis  parents,  and 
they  settled  in  a  farming  community  in 
western  Iowa. 

Since  we  both  loved  (arm  life,  there  was 
no  real  question  of  where  we  would  live  when 
we  were  married,  though  I  taught  school  for 
five  years  and  my  husband  had  done  quite 
a  lot  of  painting  during  the  depression  years. 
We  chose  to  }oin  the  Farm  Bureau  because 
of  the  oaUbre  at  people  belonging.  We  soon 
discovered  and  learned  to  appreciate  ths 
soundness  of  principle  and  basic  ptiiloeopdiy 
of  the  organization.  We  own  400  acres  In 
Floyd  Oounty.  Iowa,  and  have  done  the  farm- 
ing, with  family  assistance. 

We  have  four  children.  One  daughter,  a 
Junior  in  High  School.  Is  active  in  both  Boys' 
and  Girls*  4-H  activities,  very  much  In- 
terested In  her  calves,  ss  well  as  her  training 
to  be  a  hocnemaker.  Our  son,  a  graduate  of 
Iowa    atate    Xmivenlty,     plus     some     wcsic 


toward  a  graduate  degree.  Is  a  member  of  an 
IVS  agriculture  educaUon  teejn.  working  in 
Paksc.  Laos.  Following  bis  experience  as  an 
IFTB  In  Venesuela  two  years  ago,  he  is  much 
concerned  about  helping  people  connected 
with  agriculture.  Our  eldest  daughter,  a 
graduate  of  Iowa  State,  with  some  graduate 
work  in  Dietetics,  spent  three  years  u  a  mis- 
sionary dietitian  In  Chihuahua.  Mexico,  and 
Is  presently  a  graduate  student  at  North- 
weatem  University  and  Oarr^tt  Seminary  In 
Chicago.  Our  other  daughter  Is  married  and 
she  and  her  husband  are  living  In  Denver. 
She  Is  a  Spanish  and  English  teacher. 

We  feel  that  our  American  way  of  life,  with 
lu  individual  enterprise  system,  its  op- 
portunity to  serve,  and  Its  basic  freedoms  Is 
wortli  ddng  everything  we  can  to  preserve 
It. 

CrnZEKB'   CONCiaNB 

Distinguished  gueets  and  Farm  Bureau 
friends,  we  appreciate  the  presence  here  to- 
night of  our  esteemed  Congressmen  and  their 
wives.  We  recognize  the  high  calibre  of  our 
representstlves  here  in  Washington,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  banqet  Is  to  convey  to  you 
this  recognition. 

WrtMter  tells  us  that  a  concern  la  some- 
thing of  interest  or  Importance  to  us;  or  a 
second  definition, — to  cause  to  feel  uneasy  or 
anxious.  I'd  like  to  visit  with  you  about  two 
or  three  of  our  gravest  concerns.  As  (arm 
wives,  we  are  close  partners  with  our  hus- 
bands In  the  biggest  business  in  the  world,— 
UB.  agriculture,  so  ure  very  concerned  over 
government  actions  relating  to  agriculture. 
1>3  say  we  were  surprised  and  shocked  last 
summer  when  housewives  In  urban  centers 
organlced  and  carried  out  strikes  because 
they  felt  food  prices  were  too  high  is  an  un- 
derstatement. We  asked.  "Why?"  when  food 
has  been  the  most  stable  Item  In  the  cost  of 
living.  For  Instance.  60  yesrs  ago.  one  hour 
of  factory  pay  would  buy  one  pound  of  round 
steak.  6  years  ago.  an  hour  of  factory  pay 
would  buy  Just  a  little  over  two  pounds.  To- 
day it  will  buy  two  and  one-half  pounds. 

I(  we  were  producing  milk  with  the  meth- 
ods o(  36  years  ago,  milk  would  have  to  cost 
around  4S  cents  per  quart  Instead  o(  33  to  3fi 
cenu.  How  many  of  the  other  items  we  buy 
have  this  kind  of  a  record? 

It  certainly  brought  Into  focus  one  ctf  our 
gravest  ooncems. — that  consumers  wiU  feel 
that  they  are  entitled  to  cheap  food  whUe 
farmers  r«>celve  compensatory  pa3rmenti.  We 
are  well  aware  that  cheap  food  Is  a  basic  po- 
litical theals,  but  we  have  no  Intention  of 
sitting  idly  by.  and  not  caUlng  attention  to 
the  things  suffering  from  really  Inflated 
prices,  and  to  the  basic  cause  of  higher  and 
higher  prices. — the  exhorbltant,  deficit  spend- 
ing of  our  federal  government. 

.  .  .  Food  costs  ^re  risen,  but  food  is  stUI 
the  b^  bargain  on  the  market  compared 
with  everything  else  we  buy.  Now  these 
housewives  who  picket  the  supermarKst 
won't  help  reduce  food  prices.  Congress  cvr- 
toinly  cannot  leglslste  cheap  food.  All  the 
government  farm  programs  In  the  world  will 
not  guarantee  lower  food  prices.  There  Is 
only  one  way — and  housewives  ahould  under- 
stand this  very  clearly — the  only  way  to  as- 
sure top  quality  food  at  a  price  we  can  all 
afford  Is  to  preserve  and  proihote  the  com- 
petitive market  system  for  agriculture.  This 
means  less  reliance  on  government  and  more 
faith  in  the  farmer's  sblllty  to  manage  his 
farm.  Housewives  have  a  lot  at  Kake  in  the 
efficiency  of  our  farmers.  .  .  . 

Most  farmers  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  economic  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
of  our  government.  For  Instance,  advocat- 
ing tilgher  taxes  and  cheaper  money  is  like 
stepping  on  the  brake  and  the.  gas  at  the 
same  time. 

Exceaslvc  federal  spending  seems  to  us  to 
be  like  the  patient  who  was  consulting  with 
his  psychiatrist.  One  particular  visit,  the 
psychiatrist  asked  the  patient,  "What  Is  your 
problem?"  The  patient  replied  his  main 
problem  was  that  he  could  not  get  enough 
sleep.     He    was   not   able    to  sleep   because 


be  was  spending  most  of  his  evenings  making 
long  distance  calls  to  himself.  Tbe  doctor 
said.  "Isn't  that  terribly  expensive?"  The 
patient  repUed,  "Oh.  no.  It  doean't  cost  me 
a  cent  because  I  reverse  the  charges."  Some- 
one has  to  pay  the  bills  sometime. 

We  believe  farmers  should  receive  their 
income  In  the  mju-ket  place,  and  not  from 
compensatory  paymenu.  Farm  Bureau 
members  have  rejected  the  'public  utility" 
approach  where  agriculture  would  be  con- 
trolled and  have  placed  their  faith  In  the 
market  place  and  the  ever  increasing  need 
and  deniond  for  farm  products  in  the  nation 
and  the  world.  Because  of  this  demsnd.  and 
with  wise  negotiations  In  world  trade,  sur- 
pluses will  not  be  as  great  a  problem  in  fu- 
ture years,  although  we  may  have  surpluses 
in  Individual  commodities  from  time  to  time 
We  strongly  (eel  that  If  we  are  to  prodiv« 
food  to  feed  an  expanding  population,  farm- 
ers must  have  freedom  to  manage  and  pro- 
duce. 

We  have  deep  concern  In  Farm  Bureau  that 
conslderaUon  wlU  be  given  to  placing  a  price 
celUng  on  farm  commodities.  Such  action 
would  result  in  lower  production  and  would 
probably  actually  increase  the  costs  of  food 
In  the  years  ahead.  We  have  been  concerned 
in  past  years  over  the  use  of  government  to 
hold  down  farm  prices.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  selling  Commodity  Credit 
stocks  to  hold  down  an  Increase  in  the  price 
of  com  and  other  teed  grains. 

You  may  have  heard  about  inflation  so 
much  that  the  sound  M  deadened.  But  we 
are  so  deeply  concerned  over  what  It  is  doing 
to  many  segments  of  our  population,  that  I 
would  be  remis  not  to  menuon  it.  IS  you 
were  to  refer  to  the  Congreealonal  Record  of 
April  10,  lOM.  you  would  find  that  1  ex- 
pressed this  same  ooncem  at  the  banquet 
aUnUar  to  this  one  that  Tilgiit  eight  years 
ago.  I  said  then,  and  repeat  again,  that  the 
losers  from  the  inflationary  poUcles  of  our 
federal  government  are  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  laid  money  aside  by  investing  in 
government  bonds,  other  high  grade  bonds, 
or  mortgages  which  provide  a  fixed  return. 
They  have  found  themselves  cheated. — and 
penalized  for  being  thrifty. 

And  farmers  are  hurt  by  Inflation.  T^ke 
the  case  of  the  man  who  had  enough  money 
in  1060  to  buy  a  farm.  He  was  urged  by 
realtors  to  wait,  that  land  prices  would  prob- 
ably drop.  He  waited.  And  now.  in  spite 
of  the  30  percent  increase  In  com  prices,  be 
can't  afford  to  buy  the  land.  How  can  I 
better  describe  bow  the  much-puhliclzed 
(arm  prognun  has  hurt  rather  than  helped? 
It  Is  a  difficult  decision  for  many  farmers 
at  our  age,  with  our  only  son  in  service 
oveneaa.  to  decide  whether  to  jeopardize  the 
whole  (arming  enterprise  with  investments 
in  grossly  over-priced  equipment,  compared 
to  the  prices  we  receive,  or  to  fall  behind 
the  competition.  Net  farm  inromc  is  quoted 
at  a  very  high  level,  but  a  close  look  at  the 
huge  Indebtedness  of  Iowa  farmers.  In  fact 
all  farmera,  tends  to  dispel  tb*  Illusion  of 
(arm  prosperity. 

If  o\a  country  Is  to  achieve  good  monetary 
and  fiecAl  polici«,  we  believe  that  both  seri- 
ous inflation  and  serious  deflation  must  be 
avoided. 

We  should  work  to  achieve: 

1.  A  good  stable  doUar. 

2.  A  high  levti  of  employment. 

3.  Rlalng  productivity. 

4.  Improved  standard  of  living  for  all.  by 
their  own  efforts. 

6.  Protection  (or  the  s>osttion  of  the  dollar 
as  the  key  currency  erf  the  free  world. 

Another  concern  we  lowans  have  is  about 
the  8upr«ne  Court  decisions  on  reappor- 
tionment. We  Iowa  Farm  Btireau  women 
have  been  doing  some  studying  and  some 
ixard  thinking  about  a  Supreme  Court  which 
since  1933  has  reversed  some  150  decisions  ct 
the  preceding  one  and  one-half  centuries. 
The  result  Is  that,  today,  the  states  and  the 
people  are  left  with  only  those  powers  which 
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fto  unbrtdled  Supreme  Court  does  not  Krant 
to  Ube  feder^  ^vernmenC. 

We  Mt9  tliK>  much  ooac«rii«d  over  tbe 
ftlarmloe  iDcreew  In  tbe  crUne  rat*  In  the 
tJS  In  Ttew  of  U>*  r«c«nt  deterrenta  to  %i- 
rest  and  (MroeecuUon  ot  crlmln»U  aet  up  by 
Uie  Supreme  Court.  I  quote  the  IBth  cen- 
tury French  writer  NlcholM  ChamXort:  "In 
France  we  leave  unmolested  thoee  who  eet 
fire  to  the  house,  and  persecute  those  who 
sound  the  slarm."  I  beUeve  that  this  elab- 
orate concern  for  the  rlghu  of  criminals  la 
leading  us  In  the  same  direction- 

Uy  last  and  most  grave  coocern  la  over 
the  basic  iMue  that  faces  my  beloved  country 
today. 

Was  Jefferson'i  phJloeopby  right,— that 
Oovernmeat  that  governs  least  governs  beat? 
Or  is  government  acUon  the  beat  solution  to 
human  problems? 

Allen  Grant,  president  of  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  says.  "For  the  ttrat  time  in  the 
history  erf  our  country,  we  have  set  out  to 
provide  for  thoee  who  do  not  work,  tbe  same 
benefits  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  wOTk.  For 
the  ftrst  tune,  we  have  deUb«»tely  set  out 
to  destroy  individual  InltUtlve  This  can 
destroy  America." 

Any  man  who  thinks  he  Is  going  to  be 
happy  and  prosperous  by  letting  the  govern- 
ment take  care  of  him  should  take  a  close 
look  at  the  American  Indian. 

If  we  as  Americans,  whether  we  are  home- 
makers,  farmera,  or  Oongreeamen.  show  tbe 
c&me  courage  and  common  sense  that  moti- 
vated the  men  who  sat  at  Philadelphia  and 
gftve  us  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
later  the  constitution  of  the  US.,  there  la 
no  domesuc  [wroblem  we  cannot  solve,  and 
there  Is  no  foreign  foe  we  need  ever  fear 

A  government  responsive  to  the  wlU  of  the 
people  was  a  major  obJecUve  of  the  VS.  Con- 
■tltutlon-  We  have  faith  that  our  Iowa  COD- 
gresameo  wUl  represent  us  well,  and  In  return 
we  will  strive  at  the  local  levels  to  provide  the 
work  and  tbe  money  to  keep  you  here.  Our 
plea  to  you  U  to  approach  problems  In  terms 
of  the  needs  of  people  above  parttsan  poli- 
tics. 

{UMUtKS  OF  Mma.  Roanrr  Swakbt»o>« 
rm  Ure.  Bobert  SwanstrcHn  from  Wapello 
county.  Robert  and  I  Uve  a  couple  of  milee 
north  of  Ottumwa  in  a  home  we  constructed 
two  yean  ago.  It  la  a  home  designed  and 
built  foe  the  rough  and  tough  treatment  four 
boyi  and  thatr  many  varied  pets  and  friends 
oan  Jive  it.  I  nervar  knew  what  boya  were 
like  Mcatwe  my  sister  and  I  grew  up  on  a 
farm  ten  mllee  east  of  our  present  home.  We 
helped  on  the  Uveetock  and  grain  farm  every 
way  poMlble  and  with  six  years  difference  In 
our  ages  we  both  took  turns  as  Dad's  boys, 
but  we  were  also  active  In  girls"  4-H.  high 
achool  basketball  and  bsjid,  church  wwk. 
helped  give  many  Farm  Bureau  programs 
and  were  asked  to  ssslst  on  many  other 
oommittees  on  a  non-offlcial  basis  while 
Uother  was  first  Wapello  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Women's  vloe-chalrman  and  then  chair- 
man. Upon  graduation  from  high  school  I 
was  privileged  to  attend  Ames  for  two  quar- 
ters, but  with  Robert  here  at  home  my  in- 
terest wavered  and  the  following  spring  we 
were  married.  We  farmed  one  season  and 
Uncle  3am  presented  Robert  with  a  two-year 
expeaae  paid  trip.  First  we  rtslted  Ft.  Riley, 
ffan"'  and  then  were  allowed  to  spend  fotir 
months  in  Colorado  Springs  whUe  Robert 
was  Uught  scout  dog  handUng:  but  14  long 
mooths  in  Korea  followed.  When  he  re- 
turned we  settled  again  on  a*  farm  with  our 
nrat  son  about  six  months  old.  There  the 
family  grew,  son  by  son.  ss  did  our  farming 
enterpriae  until  seven  yearn  ago  we  moved  to 
the  farm  on  which  we  now  live. 

That  first  spring  we  had  to  harvest  some 
crops  for  tbe  landlord  from  the  previous  year 
before  plowing  and  pianttng.  but  with  the 
help  of  the  Almighty  we  accomplished   U. 
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On  June  3«th  we  were  to  Onlsh  laying  by  our 
com  when  a  wind  storm  struck  and  swept 
de^  nearly  ail  the  fields  wtthln  a  matter  of 
minutes.  We  were  pretty  blue:  but.  as  won- 
derfxjl  from  neighbors  do.  on  tbe  4tb  of  July 
over  30  of  our  former  neighbors  came  over 
ao  mllee  with  machinery,  food  and  man- 
power. They  cleaned  debris  from  the  fields 
and  replanted  over  300  acres  that  day.  We 
relive  in  our  minds  that  fourth  often  and 
ru  admit  tears  of  Joy  stlU  come  to  my  eyes 
Whenever  I  remember  looking  east  that 
morning  and  seeing  all  the  men  and  ma- 
chines coming  to  help  us  when  everyone  had 
received  some  stofm  damage  himself.  That. 
I  know.  Is  an  experience  you  can  never  for- 
get. As  of  now  we  hiixvest  mostly  corn  and 
beans  on  the  640  acres  we  operate  i^us  a  50 
oow  herd  of  purebred  angus  and.  of  course, 
tbe  boy's  hogs. 

James  Is  12.  In  Jr.  High  and  gradually 
working  into  many  t-H  projects  as  well  as 
becoming  a  carefully  dependable  farm  help- 
er. Ronald  Is  ten.  school  Is  easy  for  him  and 
he  can  be  very  good  help,  but  he  has  a  way 
of  not  being  as  available  ss  James  or  Jay.  Jay 
is  7,  and  the  one  who  doesn't  resemble  any 
of  the  Unmedlaie  family.  He  Is  a  lovable 
blond  and  all  farmer.  He  collecU  ruht  pigs 
from  anyone  and  then  works  like  a  demon 
to  raise  them.    Boy  la  otir  4-year  old  baby. 

Many  women  feel  their  only  Interest  in 
life  la  their  family  and  home.  I  agree  with 
them,  these  come  first.  But  to  me  all  things 
that  affect  them  are  miy  Interest.  That  is 
why  I've  been  a  4-H  leader  and  den  mother 
and  am  now  a  room  mother  and  leglalative 
chairman  of  our  local  PTA.  As  I  am  speaking 
to  you  tonight  I'm  only  Interested  in  em- 
phasizing why  I  am  interested  in  the  many 
decisions  that  are  made  here.  Uy  four  sons 
and  their  futures  are  very  Important  to  me 
and  I  want  theia  to  llv*  In  a  nation  where 
they  may  have  the  freedom  to  develop  their 
greatest  potential. 

America's  unparaUeled  progress  has  been 
baaed  on  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual and  win  be  sustained  by  our  basic  moral 
and  religious  ooooepU.  Economic  progress. 
cultural  advancement  and  religious  princi- 
ples flourish  best  whera  men  are  free,  re- 
sponsible individuals.  This  pretty  well  sums 
up  Farm  Bureau's  general  philosophy.  We 
beUeve  lo  the  form  of  government  as  pro- 
vided In  tbe  Constitution.  In  limitations 
uj»n  government  power,  maintaining  equal 
opportunity  and  the  right  erf  each  individual 
to  worship  as  he  chooses.  Farm  Bureau  is  an 
ocgsinlBatlon  that  works  for  farmers  to  ac- 
oomplish  what  farmers  want. 

I  would  not  saj  that  Farm  Bureau  has 
always  been  one  hundred  percent  right.  I 
can  say.  however,  that  Farm  Bureau  doee 
represent  the  thinking  and  beliefs  of  the  ma- 
jority of  iu  memjwrt  when  we  state  our  pol- 
icy recommendations. 

Farm  Bureau  hap  a  total  membership  of 
more  than  1.740.000  famlUee.  In  Iowa,  we 
are  represented  by  more  than  113.000  fam- 
ilies. I  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  am  not 
boasting  when  I  mention  these  membership 
totals.  What  I  really  want  to  convey  is  the 
point  that  Farm  Bul'eau  has  a  great  responsi- 
bility to  work  %nd  act  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. We  do  wofk  hard  to  find  out  what  our 
members  believe  and  what  they  wish  the 
organi^tlon  t^^  work  for  and  accomplish. 

We  certainly  aptrfeclate  the  opportunity  of 
Tiattlng  with  our  elected  leaders,  representa- 
tives and  senators,  this  evening. 

Farm  Bureau  is  a  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tion. We  hop*  ^  convey  our  Ideas  and 
thoughts  to  both  parties.  Our  members  do 
like  to  support  pec^le  who  share  some  of 
their  views.  Xherefort.  our  memb«^  study 
with  Intereetlrour  voting  records  on  different 
lasuM.  Lsat  year,  most  oounty  Farm  Bu- 
reaus mailed  ^ut  the  voung  records  of  their 
congressmen  and  elect«J  state  legialators. 
This  has  proven  to  be  a  very  popular  thing 


with  our  memherv.  Thme  vottng  reoorda  are 
mailed  out  not  to  suppoet  or  defeat  any 
elected  official  but  to  inform  the  meBObers  as 
to  bow  elected  officials  voted  rcgmrdlng  Farm 
Bureau  policies.  I  feel  sure  thU  practice  wiU 
continue. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Impl^^ihat  w«  feel  each 
elected  trfficlal  should  sgree  one  hundred 
percent  with  aU  of  Farm  Bureau  poUcles. 
All  we  hope  for  la  that  you  wui  oonsldo-  the 
views  of  our  members  as  you  consider  the 
views  of  ottMTS  while  making  decAsloos.  I  do 
Dot  beUeve  thatt  any  organised  group 
should  have  undue  influence  on  any  senator 
or  representative. 

Agriculture  Is  a  very  oomplex  bualneas.  It 
U  becoming  more  so  every  day.  The  changes 
that  have  token  place  in  the  Isst  five  years 
klone  are  fantastic.  For  myself,  Ave  years 
ago.  I'd  never  flown,  now  Robert  and  I  are 
both  Ucenaed  pllou  and  use  our  172  Cessna 
for  both  business  and  pleaetire.  Our  time 
away  from  borne  is  ^ort  but  with  the  plane 
we  are  able  to  make  the  moat  of  it  and  are 
allowed  to  enjoy  many  things  including  our 
second  love.  Ocrtorado.  Tbm  morning  after  I 
had  soloed  Robert  bad  to  go  to  tbe  other 
farm  and  pick  up  Mm  truck,  so  I  flew  him 
over  before  treakfast  and  expertenoed  my 
first  hayfleld  takeoff,  lAter  two  days  after 
I  had  obtained  my  private  llcenae  we  bad  to 
replant  some  com  so  we  removed  the  seoood 
front  seat  and  I  flew  to  Waahlngton.  Iowa 
to  pick  up  10  bushel  of  seed  com  to  keep  the 
planter  going  until  the  trucker  oould  get 
here  with  tbe  rest.  I  oould  ramble  on  with 
many  varied  experiences  but  I  honeetly  be- 
Ueve the  changes  In  agrtciUture  in  the  years 
ahead  will  l>e  even  more  rapid  and  sensa- 
tional than  It  has  been  for  me  to  use  a  small 
plane  as  my  means  of  trarxsportation. 

In  Farm  Bureau,  we  beUeve  agriculture  has 
a  bright  and  important  future.  It  Is  true, 
we  may  have  some  rough  periods,  but  in  gen- 
eral we  must  work  on  the  hope  that  the  fu- 
ture Is  bright.  We  want  to  communicate 
with  you,  our  senator  and  representatives.  I 
am  sure  aU  of  the  ladles  here  tonight  feel 
very  humble,  but  at  the  same  time,  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  visit  with  you.  As 
c^tlmlstic  as  we  are  about  the  future,  we  are 
concerned  about  farm  programs,  ooneumer 
boycotu,  and  many  other  matteim.  We  bc^M 
we  can  do  our  part  as  good  citizens  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  each  other. 

Farm  Bureau  as  an  organization  is  greatly 
concerned  with  ethics  In  government.  We 
are  proud  of  the  oaUber  of  people  who  repre- 
sent Iowa  here  In  Washington.  We  know 
that  Congressman  Smith,  who  U  on  the  pro- 
gram tonight,  is  concerned  with  nepotism 
and  ethical  standards  of  congressmen.  Ws 
certainly  concur  In  his  beUef.  We  think  epi- 
sodes such  as  the  "Adam  Clayton  Powell"  in- 
cident cast  a  bad  Ught  on  some  congressmen. 
We  are  most  anxious  that  people  do  not 
think  this  Is  the  general  rule  of  elected  of- 
flclals  because  we  know  that  pracUcaUy  all 
elected  ofllclaU  are  honest  and  truly  try  to  do 
a  good  Job  for  our  naUon.  Again,  may  I  say 
we  are  proud  of  our  Iowa  group. 

In  fact,  we  are  proud  of  the  state  of  lowa. 
I  cannot  recall  any  major  scandal  In  Iowa 
state  government.  We  think  Iowa  la  not 
only  a  good  place  to  Uve,  but  has  a  tremen- 
dous future.  1  personaUy  feel  that  Iowa  has 
the  resources  in  both  land  and  people  to  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  at  a  rapid  rate. 

We  appreciate  tbe  opportunity  to  visit  our 
nation's  capltol.  We  are  thrilled  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  government  In  sctlon  and 
are  particularly  happy  that  the  congreeamen 
and  their  wives  can  be  with  us  tonight.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  days  all  of  the  ladles  hops 
to  visit  personally  with  you.  We  know  that 
Farm  Bureau  is  not  perfect  but  I  can  assure 
you  we  try  for  the  highest  possible  rate 
of  perfection.  We  welcome  your  frank  oom- 
menU.  and  X  know  we  will  enjoy  our  visit 
here. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALtPtMNU 
IM  THE  BOU8B  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuetiay,  April  it.  19t7 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dlgnltar 
Is  not  supposed  to  be  Involved  with 
money — but  In  our  society  It  Is.  In- 
tegrity Is  not  supposed  to  be  involved 
with  money — but  in  our  society  It  is. 
And  disadvantaged  young  people  know 
It.  All  the  speeches,  all  the  spot  an- 
nouncements and  youth  campaigns  in 
the  world  will  fall  on  deaf  ears  unless  we 
prove  to  these  youth  they  can  And  the 
dignity  and  integrity  we  talk  about,  m 
this  world  of  work  we  talk  about. 

This  does  not  mean  that  thece  youth 
do  not  believe  success  comes  from  ability, 
hard  work,  and  initiative,  but  their  op- 
portunity tor  success  in  our  world  is  so 
limited  they  take  these  vahies  and  use 
them  where  they  can  succeed — in  the 
street  comer  society.  Youth  will  never 
abandon  the  street  comer  culture  or 
give  up  their  status  in  the  gang  world 
unless  they  believe  there  is  a  cycle  of 
similar  opportunity  In  the  world  we  Oder 
vis-a-vis  work. 

And  they  must  feel  their  work  is  Im- 
portant. They  must  feel  it  performs  a 
service.  They  must  see  the  good  It  does 
and  recognize  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

These  are  the  reasons  I  heartily  sup- 
port the  Watts  Labor  Community  Action 
Committee  In  Los  Angeles.  The  youth 
of  Watts  too  long  have  been  denied  the 
dignity  and  the  ho:>e  and  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  with  performing  a  useful, 
meaningful  lob  at  decent  wages.  Watts 
labor  committee  Is  giving  them  that 
opportunity. 

WICAC  is  a  nonprofit  organization  ad- 
ministered by  members  of  various  trade 
unions  and  Is  primarily  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy.  Evaluation, 
and  Research  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  both  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  exciting 
thing  about  this  venture  is  the  coopera- 
tion between  international  unions,  staff 
from  the  University  of  California,  Los 


and  disciplined  experiences  can  change 
the  attitudes  of  youth  toward  themselves 
and  their  community,  while  they  are 
strengthening  their  employment  poten- 
tial with  paid  work  experience. 

A  mulUgroup  Involvement  is  necessary 
to  give  youth  the  socialization,  training, 
and  experience  necessary  for  movement 
Into  the  labor  force.  In  order  for  the 
youth  to  make  that  move,  labor-manage- 
ment groups  must  support  them  and  be 
able  to  absorb  them.  1  beUeve  with  more 
programs  like  the  Watts  Labor  Commu- 
rUty  Action  Committee  more  youth  will 
be  directing  their  energies  and  their  am- 
bitions toward  the  labor  force,  not  the 
street  comer. 


First,  kc«p  tbe  domestic  economy  competi- 
tive by  nusmg  productivity  and  preventing 
&n  eroeloo  or  the  g&lns  ttirougli  Inflation. 

Second,  expend  tbe  merfcet  for  V.3.  ex- 
ports by  multilateral  tariff  rcductlous  at  tiie 
Kennedy  Bound  negotiations. 

TMrd,  relieve  one  burden  on  the  t7.S.  dol- 
lar by  working  for  a  new  International  mone- 
tary system  Co  replace  the  dollar  as  an  Inter- 
national reecrve  currency. 

Fourth,  take  the  wrape  off  the  balance  ol 
payinente  problem  and  give  It  the  considera- 
tion It  ahould  have  In  both  fiacal  and  mone- 
tary policy  dellberatlona.  Burying  the  de- 
ficit won't  make  it  disappear,  but  facing  It 
may  at  leaet  lead  to  syatematlc  correotloD 


It  Is  Fiscal  JogiUat 


Oar  CoBStitBlioa:  Oori  To  JMtmd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  MICHiaAN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1967 

Mr.  OEBAIJ3  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  an 
April  8  editorial  In  the  Detroit  News  en- 
titled "A  'Respectable'  Payments  Deficit? 
It's  nscal  Juggling. " 

The  balance -of- pa  j-mentA  problem  la 
one  which  should  receive  prompt  and 
constructive  conslderaUon.  The  four  re- 
commendations in  the  editorial  are  oon- 
atructlve. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  editorial : 

A    "RxarmcTABUT"    Patments   Dsncrt?     Itu 
Fiscal  Jugglikc 

Lest  year  tbe  balance  of  paymenu  deficit 
WM  up  so  lUghtly  over  the  pr«vloui  year 
that  most  experts  were  lurprlaed.  With  Viet- 
nam spending  at  a  new  high,  with  re^rd 
import*  and  rising  toiirlet  spending,  the  %\A 
blUlon  deficit  was  «  vent-  respectable  show- 
ing. Now  we  find  tbe  figure  was  only  for 
"show"  and  not  very  respectable  ai  that. 

Certain  special  transacUoni  totaling  tl.T 
blUlon  enabled  the  United  Statw  to  cut  ttoa 
reported  1006  deficit  from  93. i  biiuon  to  91.4 
blUlon.  More  than  »1  billion  of  short-term 
UJ8.  obligations  were  shifted  by  their  own- 
ers to  obligations  with  maturities  at  more 
than  one  year  Presto!  This  wa«  recorded 
as  an  "inflow"  of  capital.    Some  foreign  pw- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 


_  ,  ernmeDta  repaid   their  debta  In  advance  0* 

Angeles,  and  community  residents,  and    acheduie,  bringing  another  »5fl7  million  wind- 
the  Qovemment,  all  working  together  to     fall  Into  calendar  year  1968 


Improve  the  environment  ol  Watts  while 
young  adults  are  trained  for  and  perform 
rewarding  work. 

They  can  see,  and  so  can  we,  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  in  the  small  vest  pocket 
parks  which  have  been  cleared,  where 
none  existed  before.  In  recreational  fa- 
clllUes.  where  none  eitisted  before.  In 
clean,  well-kept  playgrounds,  which  were 
cluttered  and  overgrown  before. 

This  work  is  done  by  the  Community 
Conservation  Corps,  which  serves  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  aged  7  through  21, 
Many  of  the  older  youth  serve  as  aids, 
leading  younger  children  In  recreational, 
educational,  social,  and  community  serv- 
ice actlTlUes 


with  aU  this  special  ewltchmg  malting  leM 
look  good,  the  ob\1ouB  queatlon  la  wiiat  will 
liappen  In  IBS?.  Presumably,  with  more  «pe- 
olal  arrangements,  the  aame  lort  of  Opera- 
tion Cover-up  could  take  place.  But  since 
moat  of  the  apecial  tranaactlona  were  done 
as  favora  to  the  United  States,  It  is  Ukely 
that  this  year,  oe  at  leaat  aome  year  soon, 
these  tranaactlona  will  be  more  difllcult  to 
obtam. 

Then,  of  course,  tbe  whole  facade  oould 
come  timibling  down  and  the  tMlance  of 
payments  deficit  would  stand  revealed  m  Its 
full  magnitude.  What  then?  An  Interna- 
tional run  on  the  dollar?  An  ignominious 
f  aU  from  the  last  remnants  ol  the  gold  stand- 
art?  A  financial  rescue  operation  which 
wotUd  Impose  aevere  reetrlctlons  on  the  V3. 
economy? 


m  THE  HOtJSB  OP  BEPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  K,  IM7 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  District  10  ormtorleal  con- 
test was  recently  won  by  Jerry  Wilson  of 
Dimxas,  Ark.  Jerry,  who  is  a  senior  at 
Dumas  High  School,  delivered  a  10-mln- 
ute  siieech  on  "Our  Constitution:  Ours 
To  Defend." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
selected  portions  of  the  speech  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racosn: 
Oca  OOMSTZTunoie.  Oaoan*^  *r  PastManf 
StTSTtDran  »T  FasaKiK 
Tbe  tune  was  May  J5.  17B7.  Tbe  place 
was  Independence  Hall.  The  occaalon.  a 
convention  for  the  sole  and  eipreaeed  pur- 
poae  of  revtamg  the  Artldee  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

As  the  great  patilota  gathered  m  Philadel- 
phia from  the  different  oolonles.  little  did 
they  realize  that  they  were  about  to  take 
part  m  a  great  event  of  American  history— 
the  formaUon  ot  tile  ConaUtutlon  of  the 
trnlted  States. 

Since  It  had  Ijecome  evident  that  the  Ar- 
tldee of  Confederation  oould  no  longer  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Infant  nation,  these  men  set 
about  to  create  a  completely  new  form  of 
government.  Many  problems  had  to  l>e  con- 
sidered and  settled:  the  powers  of  the  cen- 
tral government  versus  the  powers  of  the 
state;  the  slavery  queatlon  and  repreeenta- 
tlon;  the  larger  states  felt  they  deserved  more 
power,  the  smaU  states  were  afraid  they 
vrould  be  overrun  by  their  larger  neighbors 
The  eolution  waa  brought  about  by  "the 
great  oompromlae." 

It  was  by  almllar -compromises  and  great 
speeches  that  the  astute  Jamea  Madlaon  won 
for  himself  the  tlUe  of  -Pather  of  the  Con- 
stitution.' Oeorge  Washington  served  as 
presiding  olBoer  and  patiently  guided  the 
delegates  toward  the  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment. Benjamin  Pranklln.  then  81  yeara 
old  inspired  the  other  membera  by  ills  pree- 
enM  His  advice  settled  many  argumenu 
during  the  framing  at  the  Oonatltuaon 
Oovernor  MorrU  carefully  rewrote  the  final 
words  at  the  end  ot  that  hot  atmimer  ol  17B7 
.  •  •  •  • 
Theae  men  could  not  do  all  tJJat  waa 
necessary  to  make  our  oounO?  free  and  our 
government  effective.  Young  patrtota  have 
alnoe  given  their  time,  their  Uvea:  the  rich 
have  given  their  money:  the  fanners  have 
left  their  fields  that  they  oould  return  aa 
bytheaacri- 


I  believe  the  Community  ConservaUon  „",  l^i^i'^a  diToi  reckoning,  th. ^ice  »« "'° ^^ "Jl^.'*!?'^,^^ ^  JSl ^e 

Corps  can  redirect  youthful  energies  into  «u  be  much  higher  than  if  w.  *«.  a«>  »^^^J,^'Sf  ^ow  ^-i;?^?^ 

constructive  channels  which  will  improve  mattera  aquarely  now.  And  that  meana  mak-  a  workmg  document,  vn. 

community  services.     Thesr  rewarding  Ing  progreas  on  four  fronts  at  once. 


came  a  citadel  of  freedom. 
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Througb  the  years  gTMt^r  Mcrtflce*  have 
bMD  made  to  preserve  our  predous  liberty. 
Americana  fought  and  died  to  the  3p»niib 
Amerlcmn  War.  Civil  War.  World  War  I  and 
World  War  IT.  Korean  War  and  Vletn*m. 
They  struggled  aebore  upon  the  Normandy 
beaches  by  the  hundred*  of  thousand*. 
They  waded  aahore  upon  the  beachee  of 
OklnawB.  faclnf  withering  volleys  of  Are.  and 
died  with  all  the  dignity  for  which  our 
patriots  ar«  known.  The  general's  reply  of 
"nuts"  to  the  Oertnan  demand  of  surrender 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  ■yraboUzed  the 
American  determination  to  realfit  all  forces 
tending  to  deetroy  the  principles  embodied 
In  this  wonderful  document. 

We  have  faced  up  to  and  defeated  any 
nation  which  has  threatened  to  deeuoy  our 
way  of  life.  We  have  emerged  a  migbty  na- 
tion as  we  bave  workad.  fought,  and  died 
together. 

Today  our  nation,  our  oonatitutlon,  are 
once  more  faced  with  a  tremendous  tiireat 
aa  Commxmlsm  slowly  spreads  acroM  the 
world  to  bury  us.  They  have  prophesied  that 
future  generaUona  wUl  be  Communists. 
Thl*  Is  a  challenge  to  each  of  ua.  Upon  you 
and  upon  me  falls  tbe  task  of  seeing  that 
tbls  threat  doos  not  harm  our  oountry  and 
our  way  of  Uf «. 

Do  we  fully  realize  the  rwponalbillty  that 
U  placed  upon  you  &nd  me?  To  us  U  given 
the  )ob  of  protecting  and  preserving  our  Oon- 
stitutlon.  "Dnleas  we  aocept  this  responrt- 
WUty  and  are  vigilant  to  protect  It.  we  may 
not  be  able  to  pass  on  to  future  generations 
our  constitutional  form  of  government. 

UnlMs  we  abow  a  marked  change  la  our 
natlonai  behaTlor.  unless  we  return  to  the 
prlnciptes  on  which  our  country  was  founded. 
gT>i^^  we  llvs  up  to  the  ballafs  of  our  fore- 
fathers, future  generatloQS  may  have  good 
rassoa  to  wonder  If  we  did  our  best  to  prc- 
asrve  our  constitution  and  our  American  way 
oflUe. 


EXTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  MAxm 

DC  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  U.  1967 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  US.  shlpbuildinff  Industry  and 
related  activities  are  matters  of  serious 
concern  at  this  time.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  PUh- 
cries  Committee.  I  am  keerUy  aware  of 
of  the  need  to  formulate  and  adopt  new 
and  progressive  policies  In  order  that  this 
Nation  may  regtiln  Its  rightful  place  as 
one  of  the  leading  maritime  and  ship- 
building nations  of  the  world. 

In  a  recent  speech  give  at  the  Bifalne 
Maritime  Academy  at  Castlne,  Maine. 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  offered 
his  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

I  am  entering  Mr.  Hood's  remarks  Into 
the  RtcosD  of  these  proceedings  believing 
that  my  colleagues  wlU  appreciate  an  oP' 
portunity  to  pursue  them : 
Srbch  bt  Edwin  1{.  Hood.  Paxsmurr.  Ship- 

■muiKas  Coovcn.  or  Amisxca.  BaFoas  Psc- 

ULTT   AND   Studcnt  Boot   ot   Uaink  ftlAai- 

■mot  AcascMT.  CaamffK.  Main* 

To  bs  in  this  marltims  enrtronment. 
amoQg  a  gnvop  of  young  men  who  wlU  have 
a  part  in  shaping  the  deattny  of  our  nation 
on   the   ocaana,  is   a  high   |Hlvllege.     I   am 


grmteful  to  AdmlraJ  Rodger*  and  ths  faculty 
for  invliing  me  here  today. 

There  are  many  topics  which  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you.  However.  It  seems  to 
me  you  would  b«  most  interested  In  my 
oplnloDB— from  the  standpoint  of  the  ship- 
builder—as  to  how  the  fine  education  you 
are  obtaining  here  at  the  Maine  Maritime 
Academy  cam  be  equated  to  youtfuture  liveli- 
hood. The  proepecU  Vre.  In  my  Judgment. 
quite  good— notwithstanding  some  of  the 
gloom  and  doom  predictions  of  recent 
notoriety. 

Education— th«  thlr»t  for  knowledge  and 
Improvement— the  search  for  truth  and 
understanding— is  a  beginning  for  many 
things.  It  is  the  means  whereby  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  able  to  advance  on 
many  frontiers.  It  Is  the  conduit  tor  our 
superior  standard  of  living.  It  Is  the  key  to 
even  greater  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
national  goals.  Individual  ambitions,  tech- 
nological gains  and  creature  comforts.  The 
process  of  education  U  never-ending,  and 
that  Is  as  it  must  be  in  a  way  of  life  such  as 
ours  which  has  surpassad  all  other  countries 
In  Industrial  might,  world  trading,  economic 
vitality  and  well-being  for  our  cltiaena. 

The  training  you  are  receiving  here  may 
well  be  the  beginning  for  each  of  you  on  a 
variety  of  new  fronUera — all  related  to  the 
seas.  As  the  leading  trading  nation  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  wIU  always  need 
ships  and  the  capacity  to  daalgn.  buUd  and 
repair  them.  There  may.  therefore,  be  among 
you  ihoae  who  wUl  devise  entirely  new  ways 
to  operate  ships  ...  or  those  who  will  create 
entirely  new  concepts  for  ship  ch*ract«rts- 
Ucs  ...  or  those  who  wlU  perfect  ccwt  saving 
methods  for  construcUng  ships. 

I  see  m  the  offlng  entirely  new  classes  of 
merchant  ships  of  standardised  deslgna.  buUt 
in  quantity  production  in  VS.  shipyards  that 
will  truly  enable  a  renaissance  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  The  market  potenUaJ 
for  our  shipping  lines  and  shipyards  will  be 
considerable.  My  faith  Ih  the  American  sys- 
tem and  the  ingenuity  of  our  people  Is  ao 
strong  that  I  see  a  major  group  ot  these 
vessels  designated  as  the  "Patriot"  class. 
Tou  and  your  classmates  in  other  schools 
of  learning,  in  my  vision,  will  design,  btilld 
and  operate  these  new  fleets  ot  ships  as  a 
proper  extension  of  our  primary  national 
interests. 

My  predictions  applicable  to  deep  sea 
frontiers  are  no  less  promising.  A  substantial 
beginning  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
oceanogmpby  and  allied  marine  adencles 
under  both  private  and  govemmentAl  spon- 
sorship. The  prospects  are  tnilnlts.  Vast 
quantities  of  minerals  and  oU  rest  at  the 
oceans'  bottoms,  and  your  generation  will  de- 
velop the  techniques,  special  OoatlDg  equip- 
ment, and  supporting  ships  needed  to  tap 
these  critical  resources. 

Tour  generation  will  have  a  similar  rote 
in  the  development  of  new  drugs,  antibiotics 
and  hormones  from  marina  Mfe  ...  in  tb« 
development  and  operation  of  nuclear- 
powered  cargo  carrying  submarines  ...  in 
the  development  of  a  world  network  of 
ocean  ographic  buoys  to  ootlect  surface  and 
underwater  daU  for  navigation  or  strategic 
purposes. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  oceanic  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  workhco^as  of  the  sea  lanes,  they  will 
necessitate  new  kinds  of  ships  oonformlng 
to  a  sea  environment  and  developed  by  ma- 
rine oriented  technicians.  These  chsJlenges 
will  be  accepLsd  and  fulfilled  by  men  and 
women  of  your  edticatlonal  background  and 
professional  pursuits. 

Other  problems  of  more  Immediate  oon- 
oem  may  also  occupy  yotir  attention.  The 
need  for  more  automation  in  ship  operations. 
cargo  handling  sjid  port  facinttos.  The  need 
for  offabore  loading  and  unloading  faculties 
to  accommodate  supertankers.  The  need  for 
econonilosJ  methods  whereby  channel  depths 
In  our  harbors  and  ports  can  be  deepened 
and  maintained.    The  need  for  reductions  in 


overall  transportation  expenses  by  improv- 
ing cargo  delivery  systems.  The  need  tor 
more  research  and  development  In  areas  such 
as  power  plants,  subsurface  flexible  carriers, 
hydrodytuunlcs  of  heavy  fluids,  boundary 
itkyer  control  and  high  strength  matertalB. 
The  need  for  systems  analyses  to  evaluate 
capital/operating  cost  trade-ofls.  The  ne*d 
for  more  comprehensive  understanding  ot 
ihe  interface  between  waterbome  commerce 
and    other   modes    of   tranaportstlon. 

Again,  the  list  could  be  longer,  but  these 
several  hypotheses  art  sufflclent  to  Illustrate 
my  point. 

There,  of  course,  will  be  instances  In  which 
your  education  and  the  experience  that  fol- 
lows from  it  wUl  benefit  national  policy  on 
matters  affecting  water  transporUtlon.  mart- 
time  strength  or  the  oceans.  Your  advice 
might  at  times  be  sought  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Who  knows — several  of  you  may  one 
day  serve  as  the  architects  of  naUonal  policy. 
That  Federal  maritime  policy  has  been 
aimless  and  drifting  for  mofe  than  a  decade 
Is  an  und«C8tat«ment  of  fact.  The  evidences 
of  deficiencies  and  Inadequacies  are  at  hand 
for  all  to  see.  The  law  of  the  land— expressed 
In  unchanged  statutes — has  been  deliberately 
and  expedlenUy  violated.  By  reason  of  an 
scute  awareness  of  Russia's  ascendancy  as  a 
maritime  power,  many  knowledgeable  per- 
sons In  this  country  have  warned  that  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  pursue  a  policy 
of  maritime  mediocrity  while  our  avowed 
adversary  U  attaining  a  formidable  sUture 
on  the  high  seas.  But  the  response  of  our 
Oovernmeot  has  to  this  point  been  Ineffec- 
tual and  Indifferent. 

Administration  otnciols  see  no  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  Russian  maritime  buildup— In 
spite  ot  impressive  statistics  and  apprshen- 
slTe  forecasts  to  the  contrary.  In  much  the 
same  vein.  AdminlstraUon  spokesmen  have 
yet  to  acknowledge  that  any  deficiency  what- 
soever exists  with  respect  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  In  essence,  they  contend 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  national  con- 
oern — in  spite  of  official  documents  evidenc- 
ing that  more  than  two  thirds  ot  ths  VS. 
flag  fleet  is  composed  of  uneconomic  and 
otisoleacent  vessels  20  years  of  age  or  older. 
They  contend  there  Is  no  reason  for  national 
conccrn^-ln  spite  of  official  teeUmony  dem- 
onstrating that  for  oil  practical  purposes  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet — composed  of 
World  War  11  vesseU  built  before  many  of 
you  were  born — Is  now  worthless. 

This  kind  of  stratagem — which  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  ths  tenure  of  both 
major  poilUcal  parties— may  be  convenient 
for  Administration  apologists,  but  its  nega- 
tive effects  have  been  far-reaching.  Ther* 
has  been  no  Federal  leadership  Id  the  solu- 
tion of  an  sictremely  complex  problenL.  The 
quality  and  ounposltlon  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  steadily  declined. 
Federal  programs  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  the  ensuing  appropriations  have  failed 
to  meet  a  clearly  defined  need,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  level  of  Oovemment  supported 
merchant  ship  construction  has  been  much 
too  low.  Confusion  and  uncertainty  among 
oil  elements  of  the  merchant  marine  have 
been  accentuated  alternatively  by  offldol 
Inertia  or  official  schemes  of  dubious  logic. 
Investors  and  bankers  have  been  reluctant 
to  commit  funds  for  maritime  endeavors. 
Young  people  view  a  career  In  shipping  or 
shipbuilding  with  a  certain  amount  of  either 
doubt  or  disdain. 

P^ar  substantiation,  one  needs  only  review 
some  of  the  manpower  ahortages  which  have 
developed  over  the  last  13  months  In  connec- 
tion with  the  hostmues  in  Vietnam,  ablp- 
yards  have  experienced  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing certain  skilled  crafumen  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional technicians.  During  the  previous 
10  yean,  the  vacillaUng  nature  of  the  ship- 
yard Industry  prompted  many  employees  to 
transfer  to  other  industries  offering  a  far 
greater  degree  of  stable  employment  and  en- 
during security.  The  pattern  of  layoffs  gen- 
erally  followed    the    trend    toward   decreas- 
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Ing  emphasis  on  n.S.  shipbuilding  for  mer- 
chant vessels  resulting  from  Oovemment 
edict  or  the  lack  of  Oovemment  action.  In 
the  absence  of  future  assurances  of  consist- 
ent Oovemment  poUey.  thsM  people  sn 
understandably  reluctant  to  return  to  the 
shipyards. 

There  Is  another  aide  to  this  same  coin. 
In  the  United  States,  since  lft&6.  frcm  all 
universities,  we  have  been  graduaUng  an 
sverage  of  only  43  naval  architects  and  ma- 
rine engineers  annually.  While  we  have  no 
figures  to  determine  numbers  of  graduates 
Joining  shipyard  firms,  it  must  t>e  assumed 
that  many  new  graduates  take  employment 
with  independent  naval  architects,  steam- 
ship lines  and  nuirine  manufacturers.  In 
any  event,  this  fig\ire  suggwu  the  need  for 
extensive  programs  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  young  people  in  the  art  of  shipbuUdlng. 
This  point,  and  Its  long  range  tmpUcatloas, 
have  been  virtually  Ignored  in  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policy. 

Three  vreeks  ago,  I  visited  one  Japanese 
shipbuilding  company  which  hires  160  uni- 
versity graduates  each  year.  Approximately 
130  are  trained  naval  architects  and  engi- 
neers, and  the  remainder  ma)ored  in  busi- 
ness and  economics.  This  combination  re- 
flects the  balance  t>etwe«n  technology  and 
econocnlcs  which  today  surrounds  the  ship* 
building  industry  everywhere. 

Japanese  graduates  ore  enthusiastic  about 
Bhli>yard  em^ployment  because  shipbuilding 
there  U  «  prestige  industry.  They  want  to 
be  "where  the  action  is."  But  the  shipbuild- 
ing "aetkm"  In  Japan  Is  the  end  product  of 
a  patronising  government  in  the  form  of  in- 
tense financial  support  and  unwavering  en- 
couragement. No  iuch  environment  has  been 
present  In  the  United  States  for  many  years. 

Pnrfeseor  Walt  W.  Roetow.  President  John- 
son's Special  AsdsUnt  on  National  Security 
Affairs,  in  one  of  his  books  entitled  "View 
Prom  the  Seventh  Floor."  wrote:  ''There  Is 
hardly  a  diplomatic  relationship  we  conduct, 
or  move  that  we  make,  that  does  not  Involve 
within  it  the  question:  Does  the  U^.  have 
the  capacity  and  the  will  to  use  mlUCary 
forces  to  bock  lU  play?  .  .  ."  The  some  kind 
of  rationale  ahould.  In  my  Judgment,  control 
U.S.  maritime  responsiveness. 

Unfortunately,  our  poUcy-makers  have 
b^n  m^'fl^g  decisions  on  the  basis  of  super- 
ficlsl  and  Incomplete  knowledge.  This  has 
been  all  too  apparent  over  the  last  decade. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  ageless  truism  desig- 
nating the  American  merchant  marine  as  our 
Pounh  Arm  of  Defense.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  "wlU"  to  use  merchant  shipping  as  an 
Instrument  of  foreign  relations  and  economic 
policy  has  been  severely  lacking  even  though 
there  has  been  available  considerable  "ca- 
pacity" In  U.5.  shipyards  to  build  the  ships 
needed  to  carry  out  such  objectives. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  young  grad- 
uates want  to  be  "where  the  acUon  is."  They 
will  go  "where  the  action  Is."  In  keeping 
with  the  eoUre  tenor  ot  these  remarks,  I 
believe  the  future  will  provide  you  and  your 
contemporaries  much  more  "action"  than  has 
happened  In  recent  yean.  I  sense  a  positive 
change  for  the  good  in  many  ways.  This 
has  already  occurred  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography. I  predict  a  policy  leading  to  the 
construction  of  more  merchant  ships  in  U.S. 
shipyards  and  the  operation  of  more  new 
U.S.  built  ships  under  the  American  flog.  I 
see  opportunltlee  for  Innovations  and  cost 
savings  In  ship  construction.  I  discern  the 
beginning  of  a  re-emergence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  leading  maritime  and  ahlpbuUd- 
Ing  nation. 

In  the  process,  the  understanding  of  our 
citizenry,  the  knowledge  of  our  policy-mak- 
ers, the  education  of  technicians  and  artl- 
sans,  and  the  technology  of  our  endeavors 
must  be  constantly  perfected.  As  Ben  Frank- 
lin once  sold:  "An  Investment  In  knowledge 
pays  the  best  interest."  But  for  us  to  take 
full  advantage  of  education  and  modem 
technology,  we  must  raise  our  standards  of 


knowledge  and  performance  in  all  directions. 
We  cannot — must  not— oad  will  not — renuUn 
static.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  ths  «s- 
sentiallty  of  on  environment  of  growth,  ata- 
blUty  and  progress  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  industry, 
and  related  activities — in  all  of  which  your 
professional  competence,  your  imagl  nation 
and  your  perseverance  wtU  be  needed. 


Federal-State  Tax  Shariag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or  NoarH  Dakota 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  IS,  19S7 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  40tta 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  at  Its  recently  adjourned 
session,  adopted  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution M.  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  for  the 
sharing  of  Federal  income  tax  collections 
with  the  States.  I  sun  sure  this  has  the 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  people 
of  my  State.  In  a  Questionnaire  which 
I  recently  distributed  to  all  post  office 
patrons  of  North  Dakota's  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  this  question  was 
put: 

There  is  considerable  support  for  a  tax 
sharing  plan  under  which  a  portion  of  the 
indlridual  Income  taxes  collected  by  the 
Federal  government  (perhaps  3  to  6  per  cent) 
would  be  returned  to  the  states  to  replace. 
In  part,  present  FMeral  granu.  Would  you 
favor  this? 

The  response  was  79  percent  "yea," 
only  ai  percent  "no." 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  North 
Dakota  State  Legislature  follows: 

HoiTSS  CoNCumaxNT  Rssolutioh  1( 
A  concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  p&ss  enabUng  legis- 
lation authorising  tbe  remittance  of  up  to 
ten  percent  of  federal  income  taxes  paid 
by  each  state  to  the  state  where  such  rev- 
enue originates 

Whereas,  ths  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  been  conUnuaUy  Increasing  the  federal 
shore  of  the  tax  dollars  normally  available 
to  the  sutes;  and 

Whereas,  the  states  are  grestly  restricted 
by  the  lack  of  funds  to  perform  functions 
oitlinarUy  reserved  to  the  states;   and 

Whereas.  If  more  revenue  sources  were 
available  to  the  states  they  would  be  wlUing 
and  able  to  adequately  perform  functions 
Which  are  better  performed  on  the  state  level; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlvea  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  therein: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  pass  enabling  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  return  to  the  fedeiol 
government  of  three  percent  of  the  revenue 
gained  from  the  state  through  the  federal 
income  tax  to  the  states  in  the  year  1907.  and 
that  a  one  percent  Increase  in  such  remit- 
tance be  made  in  each  year  thereafter  until 
the  amount  remitted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment atiaU  equal  ten  percent  of  the  federal 
Income  tax  revenue  received  by  the  federal 
government  from  tbe  states,  and  this  money 
shall  be  returned  to  the  states  using  a  for- 
miula  which  wUl  reflect  population  and  the 
•Sort  of  the  state  and  tu  political  subdivi- 
sions In  meeting  the  expenses  of  government 
on  a  state  and  local  basis;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  such  amounts 


remitted  to  the  states  be  deposited  in  each 
state's  general  fund  to  be  used  for  general 
governmental  purpose;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  bs  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resoluUon  to  each  member  of  the  North 
Dakota  Congressional  delegation. 

OotDON    S.    AUtOTB. 

SpeoJicer  of  the  House. 
Q.  R.  OiuaasTH, 
CAte/  Clerfc  of  tht  House. 
Cbauxs  TraiiE. 
PTcsident  of  Vie  Senate. 

X^O    fiDBCtLM, 

fiecretary  of  the  Senate. 


Wc  Afrcc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

09  tujntotm 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav.  April  IS.  tH7 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Lansing  Journal  of  Lansing. 
QL.  recently  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "We  Agree."  In  it  they  paid  high 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois.  Con- 
gressman EDWARD  Dkrwinsxi.  foT  hls  ef- 
fort to  help  the  senior  citizens  of  our 
country  by  raising  the  present  celling  on 
outside  income  which  may  be  earned  by 
social  security  beneficiaries  without  suf- 
fering a  diminution  or  loss  of  benefits. 
I  Join  the  editorial  sUfT  of  the  Lansing 
Journal  in  commending  Congressman 
DcBwiKSKX  for  his  signal  efforts  and 
contributions  to  the  important  goal  of 
Improving  our  present  soclaJ  security  law, 
thereby  easing  the  burdens  of  America's 
citizens  over  65  by  recognizing  their  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  this 
fine  editorial: 

Wk  Aok^ 

CongressDoan  Edward  Derwlnskl  tB.  4th- 
ni.)  has  Introduced  a  biU  to  raise  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  ms;  earn  while  receiv- 
ing Social  Security  benefits  from  the  present 
celling  to  SLSOO  annually  to  M.OOQ  oxmtiaUy. 

We  find  much  merit  in  Coogreasman 
Derwinsld'B  blU. 

It  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Johnson 
and  Kennedy  admtnlatratlons  to  relegate  our 
senior  cltlsens  to  s  near  poverty  level 
existence- 

Many  thousands  oi  Americans  must  de- 
plete their  ssTlngs.  sell  their  homes  and  rely 
on  relatives  and  private  organisations  be- 
<»use  the  present  Social  Security  benefit  and 
earnings  limitations. 

The  CongresEman  stated  tbe  plight  of  the 
senior  cltlxen  when  he  said: 

"While  It  is  true  that  Increased  mszlmum 
eanUngs  limitations,  have  provided  some  re- 
Uef  In  this  area,  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
here  now,  and  individuals  presently  living 
on  fixed  Incomes  are  having  greet  difllculty 
maintaining  a  fair  standard  of  living. 

"There  ore  many  instances  where  Indi- 
viduals are  able  to  work,  want  to  work  and 
)obs  are  available,  but  they  must  sharply 
curtail  their  working  hours  since  possible 
earnings  would  exceed  the  unrealistic  asm- 
ing  limitations. 

•The  present  law  tends  to  destroy  the  in- 
centive through  which  this  country  has 
ocAileved  Its  great  strength  and  discourmgea 
many  elder  cltlsens  who  have  valuable  skills 
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whicta  c*n  coDtrtbute  materUOr  to  the  ww- 
nomlc  wvll-belng  of  the  Mattoa. 

"Certainly,  tboee  dHaeoM  ibould  be  en- 
couraged, not  rruatrftted.  in  the  desire  to  uae 
their  full  c&p»bllltl««;'  Denrtneld  mM. 

The  OerwUiAkt  btll  would  remore  the 
eilitlng  mequltles  end  dlacrlinlnet*^^  prac- 
tlcea  which  penallae  tboee  who  are  entitled 
to  the  beneflu  which  they  have  earned  after 
long  yeore  of  oontz-lbauoo  and  sacrifice. 

The  Derwlnekl  bill  le  one  of  the  beet  waye 
to  help  those  who  wish  to  help  themcelvee. 


Hate:  The  Dir  Ret  of  Oar  Repabtk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFAU 

OT    CALlFOaJn* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BKPWCSKNTATrVES 

Tuetdaw.  April  li.  1967 
Mr.  McFAIXt  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ray- 
moiul  W.  MlUer  1b  a  longtime  resident  of 
th«  Nation's  Capital,  who.  Uke  many 
other  Wa&hlngton  realdenta  still  hu  his 
rootfl  deep  In  the  soil  of  his  original 
SUte. 

Dr.  MUler  confiders  himself — and  I 
concur — to  be  one  of  my  coastltuents. 
since  he  l5  a  native  of  Linden,  C&lif.,  in 
my  conKreaaional  district.  Several  mem- 
bers of  his  family  are  residents  of  the 
Linden  area. 

Now  president  of  World  Trade  Rela- 
tions. Inc.,  Dr.  Miller  is  the  author  of  an 
article  appearing  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  New  Ase  magazine,  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  sJl  Members  of  the 
House.  New  Age  is  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Council.  33d  Degree. 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of 
Freemasonry  of  the  Supreme  Jurisdic- 
tion, United  States  of  America. 
The  thought -provoking  article  follows: 
Ban:  TKa  Dkt  Rot  or  Ova  "RMrxmuc 

(By  Dr.  Baymond  W.  Killer) 
When  I  WBJ  a  young  boy,  my  grandmother, 
Un.  rrancw  Balee  Pound  (lBaft-1913).  used 
to  teU  me  etorles  she  had  beard  from  her 
undw  who  had  fought  agaloat  King  George 
in  the  War  of  the  Bevoautloa.  She  was  a 
wocnan  with  vtrong  ideaa.  who  had  UtUe  lue 
for  the  phlloeophJea  of  the  likes  of  King 
George,  and  had  great  love  for  the  American 
Republic.  She  was  ninth  In  line  ta  descent 
from  her  Mayflower  grandfather. 

That  was  many  years  ago,  but  I  can  stlU 
remember  her  emphiuts  on  these  views:  Our 
ancestors  helped  found  a  wonderful  new 
form  of  government.  If  our  government 
does  something  in  which  you  do  not  beUeve. 
be  sure  of  your  facU  and  then  do  not  hesitate 
to  apeak  out  against  It.  But  don't  under- 
mine our  elected  officials  with  undue  or 
maUdoui  criticism.  especlaUy  the  President. 
He  Is  the  keystone  of  or  Nation,  and  if 
confidence  Is  destroyed,  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment wlU  collapse. 

This  la  a  vital  thing  for  us  to  remember 
In  the  year   1M7. 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  have  an 
almost  iinlque  form  of  government  which  we 
i&ust  protect. 

One  of  the  most  fssclnatlng  studies  In  our 
history  Is  that  of  the  way  in  which  the 
fathen  of  freedom  detaured  from  the  Conti- 
nental concept  ot  "democracy."  and  worked 
out  a  process  of  goTemoient  baaed  oo  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances — a  republic. 
During  the  early  years  of  our  Nation^  life, 
the  concept  of  a  strong  Republic  was  taken 
fur  grantad.  and  only  oocaalonaUy  did  any- 


one suggest  that  a  form  of  democracy  should 
be  substituted.  William  Holmes  McOuiley. 
editor  of  McGvffey'$  Readers,  influenced  new 
generations  to  accept  the  reeponslbllltles  of 
citizenship  In  a  Republic  where  freedom  of 
the  individual  was  gtiaranteed  by  the  rule  of 
law  and  not  by  the  whim  of  a  mob  as  In  the 
commune  phlloeopby  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. McGuffey,  as  president  of  Ohio  UnWer- 
sJty  In  Athens,  Ohio,  built  an  academic 
record  of  adherence  to  the  premise  that  our 
system  of  government  was  based  on  the  loy- 
alty of  thinking  clUsens  who.  In  turn,  recog- 
nized the  right  of  othen  to  reach  different 
conclusions  from  the  same  set  of  facts. 
Public  opinion  was  to  be  the  result  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  not  determined  by  ha- 
tred and  denunciation. 

Our  hlatory  is  replete  with  examples  of 
great  thinkers  dlscuaslne  issues  without 
being  disagreeable  with  each  other.  There 
were  esceptlons,  of  course,  some  of  which 
even  ended  In  dueling.  Generally,  however, 
the  climate  of  politics  (the  science  ot  govern- 
ment) was  based  on  the  conference- table 
technique,  rather  than  on  the  attitude  of: 
"My  mind  is  mode  up.  Dont  bother  me  with 
any  more  facta— disagree  with  me  at  your 
peril." 

Our  Byst«m  of  government  was  based  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  old  New  England  Town 
Meeting  where  open  discussion  was  held. 
vot«B  were  taken  on  Issues,  and  representa- 
tives were  elected  to  be  directors,  as  It  wsre, 
of  the  "community  corporation" — the  town. 
Our  revolt  against  King  George  was  a  re- 
volt for  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
councils  of  government  where  more  than 
local  decisions  were  made.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  era  there  was  Uttle 
sentiment  favoring  severance  from,  the 
Crown.  But  when  the  Crown  renmined 
adamant  to  the  idea  of  representation,  the 
leaders  of  the  Colonies  decided  the  time  had 
come  to  create  a  new  type  of  Independent 
government  where  representatives  of  the 
people  would  determine  both  local  and  na- 
tional laws.  Perhaps  no  group  of  men  In 
the  history  of  time  attacked  their  task  with 
more  dedication  to  a  cause  than  the  elected 
representattvea  of  the  people  who  constltutad 
the  Continental  Congress  and  subsequent 
Constitutional  Convention.  From  their  de- 
liberation! came  our  coooept  of  a  RepubUc 
baaed  on  elected  repreaentatlvea  of  the  peo- 
ple, making  and  enforcing  decUlons  after 
open  discussion  and  due  process.' 

Administrating  the  new  gOTcmment  was 
to  be  a  President  who  would  not  be  a  hered- 
itary monarch  but  a  leader  elected  for  a  fixed 
term  of  office  by  the  elected  repreaentatlvea 
of  the  people  of  the  NaUon.  Because  those 
who  drew  up  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  rec<}gnlzed  that  the  head  of  govern- 
ment must  have  power  and  must  be  the  final 
declalon-maker.  they  wrote  into  the  docu- 
ment almost  unbounded  powers  for  the  Chief 
Executive,  the  limitations  being  ipeclfled 
controls  and  approvals  by  Gongrees  and  Judi- 
cial review.  Further,  If  deemed  necessary, 
the  President  would  be  liable  for  impeach- 
ment for  misconduct  In  office.  Aside  from 
these  Umitations,  there  was  to  be  no  power 
above  hia  save  that  of  th%  Supreme  Being  of 
the  Universe. 
This  Is  the  true  basis  of  the  concept  of  a 


Republic,  Whether  we  support  a  presidential 
candidate,  or  vote  against  blm  In  the  elec- 
tions, once  he  has  been  elected  he  is  ofut 
President,  chosen  by  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  through  their  represenutlves.  He 
holds  the  highest  office  1^  cur  land  and  li 
to  be  accorded  our  respect.  Our  Nation  was 
created  with  the  idea  of  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment serving  a  responsible  people.  We 
must  retain  our  historic  concept  of  govern- 
ment for  our  chUdren. 

Buttressing  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
other  elected  officials  was  the  concept  of 
Stales  rights — except  those  that  the  people, 
through  the  CousUtution.  had  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Our  Republic 
was  to  be  a  federation  of  states. 

Basically  our  system  of  government  carries 
with  It  the  responsibility  of  the  citizen  to 
reUnqulah  his  personal  feelings  for  the  com- 
mon good.  The  only  way  yet  devised  to  pro- 
t«ct  our  unique  rlghU  Is  through  citlsens 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Repub- 
lic, not  only  on  the  field  of  iwttle  but  also 
in  their  own  communities  and  assoclaUotu. 
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1  "The  national  government  Is  a  form  of 
representative  democracy:  a  pure  democracy 
In  America  Is  not  practicable  because  of  the 
geographical  size  and  large  population,  and 
the  fact  that  masses  of  citizens  do  not  have 
sufficient  leisure  for  continuous  direct  par- 
tlcipaUon  In  the  public  business.  The  gov- 
ernment Is  also  a  republic  because  the  people 
elect  their  chief  executive,  the  President, 
as  well  as  their  legislative  represenutlves." 

["Oiir  American  Government."  House  of 
Representatives  Document.  No.  3M.  Seth  Con- 
gress, and  Session.  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Wash..  D.C..  1900.1 


Tbe  Pnata  del  Ette  C»BftrcKC 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   KkW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadav.  April  li.  1997 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wUh  to 
Insert  In  the  Rxcoxd  at  this  time  an  edi- 
torial from  Newsday,  dated  April  15, 
1987.  which  recognizes  the  benefit*  of 
meetings  such  as  the  Cotiference  of 
Punta  del  Este.  and  recognizes  the  alg- 
nlflcance  of  the  meeting  Itselt. 
The  editorial  follows: 

DKADI    or    UftCBMCT 

"Let  us  declare  the  next  10  years  the  Dec- 
ade of  Urgency.  Let  us  match  our  revolve 
and  our  resources  to  the  common  tasks  aotU 
the  dream  of  a  new  America  Is  sccomplished 
In  the  lives  of  our  people." — President  John- 
son, addressing  the  Conference  of  Punta  del 
Este. 

These  few  words  eum  up  the  thrust  and 
purpose  of  the  conference  of  Western  Hem- 
Ispherv  presidents,  which  concluded  Friday 
with  a  firm  commitment  to  establish  a  Latin 
American  common  market.  The  VS.  and  18 
other  nations  signed  the  agreement.  Ecua- 
dor, for  special  reasons,  refused  to  go  along. 

The  common  market,  to  be  Initiated  In 
1970  and  functioning  by  1965.  is  only  one  of 
the  commitments  Involved.  The  signatory 
natloiu  are  also  committed  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can economic  integration  through  multina- 
tional projects,  through  a  euatalned  drive  for 
greater  trade  earnings,  through  better  edu- 
cation, fairer  land  distribution,  greater  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  a  more  effective 
public  health  system.  The  Latin  American 
nations  sgreed  on  a  voluntary  limitation  of 
arms,  a  most  Important  step,  but  they  were 
silent  on  the  most  ominous  problem  of  all — 
the  swelling  population  (increasing  three  per 
cent  a  year)  that  could  nullify  whatever 
gains  the  declaration  of  the  Presldenu 
achieve. 

The  most  impwrtant  accomplishment  of 
the  Punte  del  Este  meeting  was  the  meeting 
itself.  Latin  American  heads  of  iUt«.  in- 
cluding tbe  president  of  Ecuador,  had  their 
first  opportunity  In  six  years  to  meet  collec- 
tively with  the  President  of  the  VS..  to 
present  their  problems  informally,  and  to 
receive  a  sympathetic  hearing.  As  the  Ecu- 
adorian "revolt"  suggested — and  It  was  based 
upon  insistence  that  the  t7.S.  provide  a  great- 


er amount  of  eccmotnlc  asslstanOe— the  Latin 
American  oountrlea  are  no  longer  junior 
partners.  Through  their  presidents,  they 
could  and  did  look  President  Johnson  tn  the 
eye.  say  what  they  thought,  and  then  vote 
their  opinions. 

Ther«  should  be  more  such  meetings  under 
ftuch  easy  drcumstances,  and  they  should 
occur  often  enough  to  provide  a  continuing 
dialogue  between  this  country  and  lu  good 
neighbors.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  was 
formed  at  Punta  del  Bate  In  1061,  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  attendance,  and  It  was  a 
■tep  forward  from  President  Roosevelt's 
■■good  neighbor"  policy.  The  conference  Just 
doeed  represents  an  even  longer  step,  and 
suggest*  a  valuable  patem  for  the  future. 


Repubbcaat  Honor  Late  David  Dowt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

mn.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CAMOLntA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprQ  17.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
David  I>ows  was  a  neighbor  and  a  friend 
whom  I  greatly  admired.  He  was  truly 
one  of  the  greatest  men  I  have  ever 
known.  Almost  single-handedly  be 
made  the  two-party  system  a  reality  In 
South  Carolina  when  It  was  even  un- 
popular to  be  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
Jlcan  Party,  therefore.  I  was  pleased 
when  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, meeting  In  New  Orleans,  La.. 
adopted  a  memorial  resolution  honoring 
Mr.  Dows. 

The  resolution  recently  appeared  In 
the  AUcen  Standard  and  Review.  Aiken. 
B.C..  as  follows: 

ICZMOEUL    RaSOLunON — RCPUaLIDANB    HONOB 

Latx  Oavm  Dows 

A  memorial  raaolutlon  to  the  late  David 
Dows.  an  Aiken  resident  and  former  Repub- 
lican SUie  Chairman  of  South  Carolina,  was 
passed  at  the  1967  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee meeting  at  New  Orleans.  La. 

Mr.  Dows'  widow.  Urs-  David  Dows.  was 
Informed  of  the  reaolutlon  passed  oo  Jan.  M 
In  a  Idarch  17  letter  frtHn  Consuelo  Northrop 
Bailey,  secretary  of  the  OOP  NaUonal 
Committee. 

In  the  letter.  Mr.  Dowa  Is  referred  to  as  "a 
man  whom  many  of  us  .  .  .  remember  with 
great  affection".  The  letter  closes,  "We  ap- 
preciate all  that  he  did  for  the  Republican 
Party  .- 

The  reaolutlon  foUows: 
"Republican  National  Committee  Memorial 
ReeoluUon 

"Whereas,  David  Dows  of  Bradley,  South 
Carolina,  and  Long  Island,  New  York,  did 
render  many  years  of  faithful  stewardship 
unto  the  Republican  Party  as  a  distinguished 
public  oOcial  In  New  York  and  subsequently 
•M  the  Chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  Re- 
publican Party,  being  properly  noted  In 
South  Oarc4lna  as  the  pioneer  in  bringing  a 
real  two  party  system  to  that  State:  and 

"Whereas.  David  Dows  did  depart  this  life 
on  August  13.  19M:  and 

"Whereas.  His  untimely  passing  Is  counted 
as  a  grievous  loes  to  the  Republican  Party. 
countless  friends,  and  the  Dows  family: 

"Therefore,  be  It  Resolved  that  tbe  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  does  pause  on 
this  34th  day  of  January,  1M7  In  silent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  oustanding 
and  loyal  gentleman  who  made  so  many  con- 
tributions toward  the  end  oS  better  govern- 
ment  and   a   better  life  for   his   fellowmen 


through  dlatlngulahed  and  dedicated  service. 
"CoNsmLo  Noamaop  B&n.cT, 

Secretary, 

"Adopted  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  Held  In  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana  on  January  34,  1M7". 

In  addition  to  his  role  in  establishing  the 
South  Carolina  Republican  party  as  a 
working  political  organization.  Mr.  Dows  was 
a  aherifl  of  Nassau  County,  L.  I.  N.  Y..  a  four 
goal  polo  player,  a  gentleman  Jockey,  New 
York  State  Racing  Commissioner,  a  breeder 
of  horses  and  cattle  and  a  serious  and  suc- 
cessful Industrial  researcher, 

A  1908  graduate  of  the  Yale  TTnlveralty 
Sheflleld  Scientific  School  and  a  World  War  Z 
artillery  captain,  Mr.  Dows  entered  peUtical 
life  in  New  York  In  1931. 


PresUeat  Jobfttoa*!   Proposed  Fire  Re- 
aeartk  bmA  Salety  Ad  ot  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   KKW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB3ENTATIVES 

Ttusdav.  April  18.  19S7 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  artlde  In  the  April  12  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  describes  in 
very  realistic  terms  the  problems  facing 
those  who  must  fight  fires,  the  men  of 
the  New  York  City  Fire  Etepartment.  As 
the  article  points  out,  the  fire  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City  has  strongly 
endorsed  President  Johnson's  proposed 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1967. 
which  would  authorize  a  comprehensive, 
nationwide,  coordinated  attack  on  this 
problem.  I  urge  Members  to  read  this 
article,  and  Insert  It  In  the  Record: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  13,  19«7| 
FEaxuM's  TKAomoMsL  WsapoNS  Akx  Toutn 
Wswrnfo:  New  Wars  To  Oomtaxm  Fob* — 

FSDSaU.    FOHD*    rOK    RaSXASCH    ANS    A    Rb- 

OBCANIZATIOH    Or    OUTMODED    UNITS    UaOia 

(By  David  Bird) 

A  charred  4-foot  plank  from  a  Ore  that 
killed  12  firemen  near  Madison  Square  on 
Oct.  17  stands  outside  the  office  of  John  T. 
O'Hagan.  the  Chief  of  New  York  City's  Fire 
Department. 

"Those  13  men  died  without  a  chance," 
Chief  O'Hagan  said,  "because  we  dtdnt  know 
there  was  a  Ore  raging  under  the  Ooor  they 
were  standing  on." 

Chief  O'Hagan  contended  that  the  firemen, 
who  died  when  the  floor  suddenly  ootlapsed, 
could  have  been  saved  If  the  department  hsd 
had  some  kind  of  sensing  device  that  could 
be  put  on  top  of  a  floor  to  find  out  what  la 
happening  below. 

He  maintained  that  other  new  flxe-flghtlng 
devices  must  be  developed. 

"I  know  the  basic  research  has  been  done," 
the  Chief  said  with  a  note  of  frustraUon, 
"but  the  accomplishments  bavent  been  co- 
ordinated and  made  available." 

Chief  O'Bagan's  frustration  extends  to  a 
lot  of  things  he  bellevee  fire  fighting  needs. 
but  Isn't  getting.  He  cited  the  self- contained 
breathing  equipment  so  vital  to  saving  lives 
end  property. 

The  frustraUons  have  been  brewing  for 
years,  but  now  Federal  help  may  be  on  the 
way. 

Last  month  President  Johnson  sent  to 
Congress  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
of  IM7.  Tbe  leglalaUon  Is  designed  to  com- 
bat what  the  President  termed  "our  shame- 
ful loes  of  Ufe  and  property  resulting  from 
flrea." 


"nie  proposed  act  would  set  up  for  the 
first  time  a  coordinated  Federal  program  to 
find  out  how  fires  start  and  to  develop  Im- 
proved methods,  techniques  and  training 
programis  for  fire  prevention  and  control. 

Last  week,  hearings  were  beld  on  the  legis- 
lation. New  York's  Fire  Coounlsaloner,  Rob- 
art  O.  Lowery.  strongly  endorsed  the  act. 
He  said  that  Federal  belp  was  a  necessity 
because  "any  further  allocation  of  resources 
ta  beyond  our  capabUlty  unless  it  Is  done  at 
the  expense  of  service  in  the  fields  of  health, 
welfare,  education  and  police."  New  York's 
fire-fighting  budget  is  nearly  S200-niiilion. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearlnss  In  Wsahlngtoo. 
Are  officials  expressed  coflfidence  that  the 
legislation  would  clear  both  bouses  this  year. 

In  New  York,  meanwhile.  Chief  O'Hagan's 
frustration  extends  to  a  lot  of  things  he  be- 
lieves fire  fighclng  needs,  but  isn't  getting- 
He  cited  the  self-contained  breathing  equip- 
ment so  vital  to  saving  lives  and  property. 

"Our  breathing  pack  now  weighs  S4 
pounds  and  lasta  a  man  30  minutes."  he  ex- 
plained. "What  we  need  Is  something  that 
weighs  8  pounds  and  laau  an  hour.  Tm  oon- 
vmced  it  can  be  made  available." 

One  of  the  problenu  conftontlng  tire  de- 
partments la  that  fire  fighting  has  long  been 
thought  of  ss  strictly  a  local  reeponslblUty, 
but  local  governments  do  not  have  the  money 
to  finance  the  research  needed  for  meaning- 
ful technological  developmente. 

A  nationwide  conference  on  flre-eervloe  ad- 
ministration, education  and  research,  recent- 
ly held  at  Racine.  Wis..  caUed  for  consoli- 
dating smaller,  outmoded  departments  into 
bigger  units  and  getting  research  help  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Using  the  state  of  Iowa  as  an  example,  the 
conference  report  s&ld  that  the  state  bad  040 
different  fire  departments  servicing  a  popula- 
tion ot  a,83a,000  and  an  area  of  63,290  •qture 
miles. 

By  contrast,  taie  report  noted  that  Britain, 
which  had  16.000  fire  departments  twfore 
World  War  II.  now  has  only  160  separate  de- 
partments for  a  population  of  43  million  In 
an  area  of  60,874  square  mUas. 

"It  has  been  commonly  agreed  by  many 
fire  oAcialB."  the  report  said,  that  the  change 
in  Britain  "has  improved  the  services  and 
efficiency  of  the  fire  service, " 

Tbe  United  States  leads  the  world  in  the 
number  of  fires,  fire  deaths  and  property  loss. 

In  the  absence  of  national  coordination  tn 
this  country,  individual  fire  departments  and 
equipment  suppliers  have  been  trying  to 
struggle  ahead  on  their  own.  Uoet  of  their 
advances  have  been  refinements  of  old  equip- 
ment rather  than  the  "breakthroughs"  that 
have  been  achieved  in  other  fields. 

tn  New  York,  one  advance  has  been  tbe 
super  fire-fighter,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
has  brought  the  power  of  a  fire  boat  to  a 
wheeled  vehicle.  It  Is  a  oombtnatlon  of  two 
large  tractor- trailer  units  and  three  satellite 
tenders  that  can  draw  water  from  a  great 
distance  and  send  it  hurtling  at  a  fire  with 
enough  force  to  knock  down  a  brick  wall. 

MOT   WITHOtrr  PBOBLXMB 

But  the  super  fire-figbter  Is  not  without 
Its  problems.  Most  conventional  hydrants 
cannot  supply  enough  water  to  satisfy  the 
super  fire-Qghter'K  thirst.  Finding  altemste 
sources  takes  Ume.    At  a  fire,  seconds  counU 

Last  year,  the  first  full  year  of  Its  opera- 
tloa,  the  super  fire-fighter  was  summoned  16B 
times  from  its  garage  at  36  Hooper  Street, 
near  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  It  went  into 
operation,  however,  only  43  times. 

Another  advance  Is  the  tower  ladder,  which 
can  elevate  five  men.  their  hose  and  other 
equipment  7S  feet.  Working  at  this  helgbt 
enables  the  firemen  to  direct  an  effective 
stream  of  water  into  burning  rooms  10  stores 
above  the  ground.  A  truck  directing  water 
from  the  street  has  an  effective  range  of 
three  stories. 

New  York  City  has  two  tower  ladders  in 
use  and  four  more  on  order.  But  despite 
their  added  effectlvcnev,  eome  qaeatlou  iX 
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th«  tn  kMPlng  p«»  wltt  rt»lllg  buUcUn»     Ox   »DU-ponrtj    progrUB    tll»t   nvUm 
bM^U.  y<»r-ol<l.  JOT  .oliool. 

While  occaslooall;  druoftOc  all  of  UiM* 
Unprovwnent.  »rB  b»«Jc»Uj  Jart  a  matter  ol 
putting  more  water  on  a  Ore. 

TSe  dtje  Fire  Department  baa  been  teat- 
Ina  a  new  hlgh-expanaloa  foam,  roam  la 
ua«d  to  imother  Brea  by  iHutUnc  oO  the  aup- 
pty  of  oxTgeo. 

■OfTICD  OOMTBOL  CITIO 

Chief  O'Bagan  maintained  that  only  the 

surface  haa  been  acratched  on  finding  better  j^  tummer  Head  Start  dJ 

wayi  to  aght  Ore  Auguit. 

He  noted  that  aclence  baa  Indicated  that  raArans  raooaaM 

«jund  can  control  Bamea  and  he  l^  that         ^  two-»e»aloo  training  program  for  Bead 

the  daj  may  come  when  firemen  of  the  future  ^^^  ,olunt«ei«  will  be  held  In  early  J^icU. 

may  control  a  blaae  almply  by  playing  the  ^^^   miniaf   oouiae   wlU   be   given   at   the 

right  pitch  at  It.  Abraham   Ujiooln    center,    700   K    Oatwtxid 

Chief  O-Hagan  loo»a  forward  to  ">•  ""J  ^^     j^^^  j  ^_^    „  noo„   „„   Weaneeday. 
wbeo  computer*  wUl  help  fight  Brea     «a  ne  -  Wedne«Jay,  April  13.     A  dupU 

Tlauallaea  It,  vital  Information  about  aU  the  ^™^-,,^  ^i  ^  pr^ntid  at  the  Unlr.r 


A  drive  to  rewult  new  eoltmtecra  for  Pro- 
ject Head  Start  la  now  under  way,  aponacxvl 
by  fbe  Volunteer  Serrloa  CMrpa  ol  the  Wel- 
fare OouncU  ct  UMropoittaa  Obloago  and  by 
the  Chicago  Ooounlttee  on  Urban  Oppor- 
tunity. About  600  volunteera  are  being 
■ought  to  work  with  the  S.IOO  ohlldren  now 
enrolled  In  more  than  60  year-around  Head 
Start  program*.  At  leaat  3,600  othera  will  be 
needed  to  aid  the  25.000  youngatere  expected 
In  July  and 


Further  InformafiUm  can  be  obtained  and 
reeervaUona  tor  the  training  program  made 
by  calling  the  Volunteer  Servloe  corpa, 
ST3-6143. 

OkUbasB  Slate  LcfbUlon  Of «r 
CMdndiTc  Stmieant 
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KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKULHOMA 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  BKPRESENTAllVBB 

Tuetdav.  April  tt.  IHI 
Mr.  EDMONDeON.     Mr.  Speaker,  an 

unusually  eloquent  statement  on  behalf 

^ .^  .^  —  of  t*"*  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  was 

dtya  building,  would  be  .tored  In  a  central  ?Jtt crf°cSliTO Dw^tow^cent^.eJTETsoiith  presented  today  before  the  House  Corn- 
computer.  Thia  dau  would  be  Inatantiy  ^  J^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  Thuraday.  nilttee  on  Public  Works  by  the  Honorable 
available  to  the  men  at  the  icene  of  a  are^       ^         ^    ^^  Thurwlay,  April  13.  Lou  Allard,  of  E>rumrtght,  Okla..  Chair- 

It  would  teU  them  the  .pedflc.  of  how  Mi         .^^  ^^^^^^^  indudea  oflentatlon  to  Project      ^g^  q,  ,  Select  Committee  OO  Highway 
^.?1".-"''J?  ;SJ^,.?r™"^t.oTThl™     ?<-?  3tart.  workj^opaln  art^,__^afu._^mu.^     BeauUflcaUon  appointed  by  Speaker  Rex 

Prlvett. 

Appearing  before  our  committee  with 

oome  for  Project  Bead  Start, 

Tolunt«en  must  b«  »t  l«u(  M  yeara  old. 
But  there  !•  no  upper  •«■  Umlt. 

A  volunteer  ebould  be  Able  to  give  one 
>^ft^f   d*y — or   more— •    we«k    oo    a   regular 


wbera   to   break    through    partition*, 
fluzunable  material  ta  stored. 

But  edTancM  have  been  alow  in  coming. 
One  of  the  reaaooe.  iccordlng  to  the  Racine 
Gooferencc.  U  that  "there  1j  no  medium  ar- 
letUig  tn  the  United  Statee  today  through 
which  Are  offldali  can  Uke  a  reallaUc  look  at 
the  problems  related  to  determining  ade- 
quate  Ore   pmectloa  requLremenu." 

TKSTTEANCK  POWU  WAMCB 

Traditionally,  inaurance  companies  hare 
bad  a  dominant  role  In  the  organlaatloo  of 
the  fire  service  becauae  thoy  have  had  a  groat 
deal  at  lUke. 

Now.  the  oonferenoe  report  eald.  "thia 
dominance  seema  to  be  waning"  beeauae  mor» 
of  the  ineuraooe  industry'*  attention  Is  being 
diverted  to  other  areas,  such  as  automobUea. 


drama,     and     storytelling,     and     discussion 
groups. 

Both  men  and  women  volunteers  are  wel- 


GiT*  CUMrcm  Headtbui 


EXTENSION  OF  REIdARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  iLLmom 
TK  THK  KOUS«  OF  RKPRESKirrATIVES 

JTonday.  AprU  17.  tH7 

Mr.  PUCINSS3.  Mr.  Speaker,  Head- 
stait  ts  a  ter-ranglng  ptmoe  <A  the  com- 
munity action  part  of  the  Natlon'B  strat- 
ec7  against  pover^.  It  1b  much  more 
than  tlM  UnderfiTartMi  aome  think.  It 
taiTolves  medical  and  dental  aervlcea. 
nutrition,  and  It  require*  parentAl  in- 
TYdTement.  Thepurpose.of  course,  is  not 
merdy  to  give  the  preschool  child  a  head- 
atart.  but  to  encourage  low-lnoome  fam- 
ilies to  provide  th«  moUvaAlon  the  child 
needs  to  carry  on  the  inevitable  competi- 
tion with  others. 

A  look  In  detail  at  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram waa  provided  in  a  recent  article 
by  Joan  Beck  \n  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
and  I  Include  M  at  this  point  in  the  Rvc- 
08d: 

am  Canj^BSM  RuonuT 
(By  Joan  Beck) 

Would  you  like  to  make  a  slgnlftrwnt  dlf- 
fervnoe  In  the  life  of  a  nnall  child?  Oould 
you  ooftx  a  amUe  from  a  frightened  4-year- 
old  or  help  enlange  the  hortaona  of  a  young- 
ster who  has  never  been  alx  blocka  away 
from  his  housing  project  home?  Do  you 
have  a  lltUe  love  and  a  Uttle  time  to  sparet 

Tbea  oonelder  eerrlng  haU  a  day  each 
week  as  a  volunteer  In  PTo)eet  Bead  Start. 


•ninn.aT«  uuamMO 
Project  Head  Start  te  designed  to  help 
joungBlcre  from  underprivileged  area*  gain 
the  langus^  skills,  aodat  dertiopment.  and 
readlnHs  to  succeed  in  kindergarten  and  Ut 
grade  and  to  provide  socne  o<  the  enriching 
Btlmxilatlon  meet  middled  aae  children  receive 
at  home  as  a  natter  at  course. 

Too  often.  5  and  6-year-old*  from  poverty- 
level  homes  enter  Ut  grade  without  neoeaaary 
language  abtutlee  and  learning  akUla.  The 
pattern  orf  faUure  that  begin*  In  IM^  grade 
peral*te  thrxiout  elementary  echool  and  often 
Buoh  boya  ar^i  girls  drop  out  of  high  school 
a*  soon  M  legally  poaalMe.  Without  an  ade- 
quaie  education,  these  young  adults  cannot 
get  good  Job*  and  tlw  cycle  of  poverty-poor 
ediheatloa-pawrty  repeaU  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Heed  Start  aliiM  to  break  the  cycle  by  help- 
ing ToungBtcr*  from  undorprtvU*ged  homee 
start  off  In  kindergarten  and  Ut  grade  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  yoim^t«».  The 
ppogram  alao  prortdea  medi£;al  care  and  •oclal 
and  peyciioioelcal  servloe*  for  the  children. 
Te  Head  Start  program  U  deaigned  to  have 
one  profMsional  teeoher.  one  teaoher^  aid. 
wad  one  volunteer  for  each  IS  ohlldren- 
Orten  a  volunteer  1*  parUcularly  useful  In 
helping  the  shy  child,  the  dlfBcxilt  youngater. 
the  boy  or  girl  who  cant  quite  fit  into  the 
group  or  who  hM  individual  needs  the 
teacher  Is  too  busy  to  hazuile.  By  working 
with  auch  a  child  IndlvlduaUy,  the  volunteer 
not  only  help*  him.  but  treea  the  teacher  to 
do  her  work  more  effecUvely. 
sKnx*  wELcom 
Special  akUto  volunteera  have,  particularly 
In  music,  art.  drama,  or  story- telling,  are 
weloooned  and  used. 

The  time  a  volunteer  gives  Is  counted— at 
the  rate  at  H.BO  per  hour— as  part  of  the 
financial  contribution  the  aponeorlng  agency 
makM  Ourrently.  Head  Start  program*  re- 
ceive 00  per  cent  of  their  funds  from  the 
federal  government;  local  sponsoring  agen- 
clM  contribute  the  rest.  In  Chicago.  ^»a- 
sora  Include  the  board  of  education,  the 
Roman  Catholic  archdloceae,  and  grouped 
together  a*  Project  Ijeam,  the  Chicago  Touth 
oenterm.  Hull  Souse  aaaodatlon.  South  Cbl- 
oa^  Ocnnunlty  eeater,  and  the  Toung  Men's 
Christian  A—oolaMnfi  of  Metropolitan 
OBilcago. 


four  of  his  ooUeaguea — the  Honorable 
David  Boren.  of  Seminole;  Lee  Gate,  ol 
Norman ;  Ralph  Thompson,  of  Oklahoma 
City:  and  James  Inhofe,  of  Tulsa — Rep- 
resentative Allard  presented  a  series  of 
a  constructive  comments  regarding  the 
Highway  Beautlflcatloa  Act  of  1»65. 

His  statement  was  parUcularly  Impres- 
sive as  an  argument  for  Unproved  con- 
sultation and  coordination  between  the 
Congress  and  the  State  legislature,  in 
the  formulation  ol  national  policy  legis- 
lation requiring  joint  effort  by  the  State 
and  National  Oovemmenta. 

I  commend  the  reading  ol  the  state- 
ment of  RepresentaUve  Allard  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress: 
STATOf  orr  or  RxpacaiNTATiTs  Lou  8.  Ali.wb. 

CHAAMAM  or  THS  OKLAHOMA  &>tm  Or 
REPUBUHTATtTIB  S«LeCT  OOMMITTXS  OW 
HIGHWAY  BEAOmnCATIOK  LBQISLATION. 

Aran.  18,  IMTT 

XNTSOOOCTOKT   aKMAEKS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Memben  o(  tbe  Suboom- 

mlttee,  my  name  U  Lou  Allard.  I  am  aerv- 
ing  my  twenUeth  year  in  Oklahoma  Bouse 
of  Representative*  and  am  Chairman  of  our 
Select  Committee  on  EOghway  BeauUfica- 
tion  Leglalatlon.  appointed  specifically  to  par- 
Uclpate  in  the*e  hearing*.  A  copy  of  House 
Reeolution  No.  M7,  which  created  our  Select 
Committee.  I*  attached  to  our  written  state- 
ment. Other  memben  of  the  committee  are 
present,  and.  If  I  may.  I  ahould  like  to  In- 
txoduoe  them  at  this  Ume: 

B«preeentaave  David  L.  Boren,  BepreeenU- 
tlve  Lee  Oate.  RepreeentaUve  Ralph  Thomp- 
aon.  Repreaentatlve  Jamee  M.   Inhofe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  let  me  say 
that,  while  no  ofllclal  acUoo  has  been  taken 
by  the  Oklahoma  House  of  Bepreeentatlve*  on 
the  statement  which  we  are  submitting.  In- 
formally, we  have  made  every  effort  to  bring 
you  a  census  of  the  thinking  of  our  colleague* 
on  the  subject  of  these  heiirlngB.  We  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  be  here,  and  as- 
sure you  that  €>ur  purpoee  I*  to  be  con- 
strucuvely  crlUcal  and  we  hope  that  our 
recommendations  may  be  of  some  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  prepared  our  basic 
sUtement  within  the  framework  of  your  an- 
nouncement that  what  the  aubcommlttee  Is 
-.  .  .  working  to  aocompllah  through  these 
hearings  and  the  anUdpated  congreealonal 
action  la  the  improvecnent  of  both  the  pro- 
gram concept  and  the  procedure*  by  which 
It  la  to  be  made  effective.  We  anticipate  that 
In  the  proceaa  we  will  aleo  be  able  to  Improve 
the  coat  altuaUon." 


But  we  feel  that  the  subject  of  highway 
be&tjtlflcatlon  ha*  a  bearing  on  the  highway 
safety  program  generally  and,  In  fact,  em- 
bodiea  the  basic  principles  of  a  number  of 
pederal  program*  which  have  a  direct  impact, 
and  often  with  adverse  eflecU.  on  the  states 
and,  particularly,  on  the  sUte  legislature. 

Accordingly,  we  would  like  to  present  our 
sutemcnt  under  two  broad  headings:  <1) 
basic  principle*  of  the  program  aa  It  relate* 
to  the  state  leglilature:  and  (3)  specific  tech- 
nical reooouDMUlatlons  regarding  the  High- 
way BeautlflcatlaD  program.  In  preparing 
the  latter  we  have  consulted  wltii  the  staff 
of  our  SUte  Highway  Department. 

PA«T    I.    BASIC    PftrNCIPl.BS    Or    THE    raOGKAM 

We  endorse  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  program,  but  In  pro- 
grama  of  this  type  we  urge  the  Congreaa, 
whenever  pa**lble.  to  leave  undisturbed  the 
right*  and  responslblllUe*  of  state  gm-ern- 
ment.  Our  people  are  fast  becoming  aUen- 
stea  from  government  and  the  governmental 
processe*.  There  1*  a  growing  feeling  that 
ihey  no  longer  have  a  real  and  effective  voice 
In  government.  The  electorate  I*  beginning 
to  speak  of  government  as  "they"  rather 
than  "we".  This  Is  a  eerlou*  development 
In  our  democratic  society  and  a*  government 
becomes  more  centralized,  the  problem  be- 
comes more  acute.  You  know  better  than 
we  the  dlfflcultle*  In  the  handling  of  per- 
sonal problems  for  constituents  and  even  of 
answering  and  expreaalng  appreclaUon  for 
the  individual  vlewa  of  consUtuenu  When 
dlstrlcta  are  Urge. 

We  feel  that  by  atrengthentng  etate  gov- 
ernment, we  make  meaningful  the  aense  of 
participation  by  the  people  in  government  on 
all  leveU. 

In  addlUoo,  the  imposition  of  an  increaa- 
ing  number  of  Federal  guidelines  dcmoral- 
IMB  State  leglsUtures.  It  make*  many  of  the 
functions  of  state  leglalaiure*  mere  formall- 
Ue*.  Often  there  are  no  alternaUve*  for 
state  leglBlatlve  policy  because  the  sanction* 
attached  to  the  guldellnea  leave  no  room  for 
choice  by  state  legislators. 

Such  guidelines  and  sanctions  and  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Federal  government  into  al- 
most every  policy  area  are  slowly  but  surely 
eroding  state  government  and  are.  by  the 
aame  token.  conUnuing  to  undermine  demo- 
cratic gwcrnment  in  this  nation. 

These  guidelines  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing are  a  prime  exhibit  of  this  lament- 
able force  at  wort.  By  theee  guideline*,  lor 
example,  the  Congress  ha*  even  Invaded  the 
essentially  local  jurisdiction  for  ronlng.  The 
act  under  existing  provision*  will  require  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature  to  enact  statewide 
rural  xonlng  legislation.  We  feel  that  our 
state  legislature  ahould  have  a  major  role 
in  deciding  poUey  on  *uch  an  important 
local  matter. 

While  the  lUte*  are  not  being  outright 
abolished,  their  funcUona  are  being  increas- 
ingly preempted  by  the  federal  government. 
The  growth  raU  of  Federal  program* 
which.  In  fact,  carry  mandatary  sUte-ooet 
participation  Is  virtually  unparalleled  In  our 
fiscal  history.  The  acUvlty  of  the  Federal 
government  has  been  extended  Into  many 
Uelds  which,  under  our  conaUtutlonal  ey*- 
tem,  Ic  often  the  primary  interest  and  obll- 
pition  of  the  several  state*.  We  feel  that 
Federal  grant*  are  sometime*  the  technical 
mean*  by  which  decisions  to  Initiate,  expand 
or  alter  public  services  and  policies  are  being 
carried  out.  ProgrammaUc  Federal  grant* 
are  device*  to  eetabllab  new  or  to  modify 
old  governmental  acUvltlea  which  are  con- 
sUtuUonally.  and  have  traditionally  been 
repttrded  to  be,  within  the  realm  of  the  states. 
In  fact,  they  may  not  AID  the  states;  In  fact, 
they  use  the  states  to  carry  out  command* 
ol  the  Federal  government. 

Besides  offering  certain  convenience*,  such 
graau  are  also  the  cheapest  way  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  implement  lie  decUlocu 
on  domecUc  policies.  Through  a  ooatribu- 
Uon  wblcb  acmetlme*  exceed*  7S%  but  more 


often  equals  one-half  or  less  of  the  cost, 
central  nuthorllles  acqulse  aa  definite  a  con- 
trol a*  if  they  bore  the  full  oo*t :  they  estab- 
lish the  conditions  under  which  funds  are 
made  available  and  no  state  can  afford  to 
forego  Its  allotment,  to  which  It*  resident* 
must  contribute  a  share  through  their  Fed- 
eral taxes.  In  addlUon,  theee  programs  have 
an  impact  on  the  revenue  structure  of  the 
fitatea  which  U  often  of  crisis  proportions. 
The  impact  on  the  states  of  Federal-State 
fiscal  reeponsJbiUty  la  mulUfold.  Federal 
money  always  carries  requlremenu  with  It. 
AccepUng  Federal  funds  under  so-caUed 
"volmitary  programs"  nuiy  often  mean  com- 
mitting large  sums  of  state  money,  since  such 
program*  require  matching  funds  from  the 
state  treasury.  Thus,  decision*  made  In 
Washington  have  an  Immediate  and  large- 
scale  impact  on  the  budget*  of  the  fifty 
statee.  Unless  a  state  is  willing  to  forego 
this  Federal  "bait"— and  that  happens  only 
fBj^y — the  state  must  earmark  whaterar 
fund*  the  Federal  government  determine*. 

It  la  not  the  purpoee  of  our  statement  to 
oppose  cost-sharing  and  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram per  ae.  Nevertheless,  we  do  feel  that 
certain  policies  and  procedure*  embodied  In 
some  of  these  programs  are  not  In  the  beet 
Interest  of  the  sUte*  or  the  people  thereof. 
In  the  program  under  discussion  today  and 
in  related  program*,  for  example,  we  vehe- 
mently oppoee  the  "tle-ln"  penalty  principle 
whereby  faUure  of  the  etatee  to  comply  m 
one  area  of  activity  resulU  in  fiscal  penaltte* 
extending  aero**  the  board  to  other  pro- 
gram*. We  strtmgly  feel  that  the  failure 
of  an  todlvldual  state  to  participate  la  a 
Bpeclflc  Federal  program— whether  by  poUcy 
decision  or  from  fiscal  inability — should 
never  be  the  baaU  for  fiscal  penalties  m  other 
program*. 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  public  demand 
for  naUonai  minimum  standards  in  many 
areas  of  governmental  policy.  The  achieve- 
ment of  such  standards  in  some  state*  raise* 
the  Issue  of  reaching  them  in  all  states.  We 
recognize  that  national  fiscal  aid  may  be  es- 
sential for  the  economically  disadvantaged 
gtatw  to  reach  vuch  minimum  atandards. 
HUa  posee  a  very  difficult  problem  for  the 
etate*  In  retaining  their  constltuUonal  role 
In  the  Federal  system.  For  the  Mily  way 
t»  avoid  this  sort  of  expansion  of  power  by 
the  national  government  would  be  If  all  fifty 
states  were  pollUcally,  fiscally  and  admlnls- 
traUvely  able  to  undertake,  more  or  lee*  *1- 
multaneou*ly.  a  given  program  baaed  on 
acceptable  national  mlnimiun  *tandards. 
Gentlemen,  this  same  dlver*lty  of  the  states, 
politically,  fiscally  and  admlnUtratlvely.  1* 
the  basic  problem  when  minimum  standard* 
are  establlfihed  by  the  Oongrea*  and  a  tUne- 
deadllne  for  compliance  la  fixed.  We  feel 
that  a  fundamental  weakness  in  many  of  the 
Congressional  "minimum  atandards"  pro- 
grams Is  the  fallun  to  heed  the  great  diver- 
sity of  economic,  political,  social,  hlstorleal. 
and  other  faceU  of  government  in  the  tev- 
eral  states. 

TTiere  U  no  lack  ot  InlUatlve  and  innova- 
tive progran:u  In  the  fifty  state  legUlatures. 
May  I  remind  you  that  the  naUonal  govern- 
ment has  often  assumed  reeponslWllty  for 
programs  after  demonstration  ot  the  succeM 
of  state  programs — such  as  minimum  wage*, 
unemployment  compensation,  health  and 
safety  in  mining  and  manufacturing.  The 
national  government  has  stepped  In  as  aa 
em\Uator  when  the  sute*  produced  uaeful  In- 
novaUons,  making  national  programs  of  state 
BUCC«»6eB:  and  It  haa  stepped  in  when  crisis 
la  created  aa  a  consequence  of  state  faUure. 
making  national  programs  of  state  Inodequa- 
clee.  But  the  point  usually  overlooked  is 
that  the  Individual  conditions  within  the 
state*  and  the  diversity  from  state  to  state 
which  encouraged  the  naUonal  government 
to  act  are  tho*e  which  make  it  dlfHcult  for 
the  *Ute*  to  comply  with  theee  national 
minimum  programs. 
If  the  present  trend  of  uniform  natloaal 


standards  impo*ed  by  Oongre**  Is  bo  con- 
tinue, we  feel  that  state  legUlature*  should 
be  consulted  and  have  a  voice  m  the  study 
and  planning  phase  of  the  program  before 
final  legislative  decisions  are  made.  We  are 
aware  of  rather  close  Federal  Ualsoo  with 
state  admintstrauve  agencies,  after  the  vari- 
ous programs  are  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
These,  program*  have  a  direct  impact  on 
sUte  legislature*,  particularly  aa  regards  fi- 
nancing, and  the  state  legislature  U  Increas- 
ingly by-passed  In  theee  policy  decisions. 
Aa  state  leglalatoni  we  often  are  first  advised 
oOclally  of  the  decisions  when  we  meet  in 
session  and  our  executive  and  administrative 
agencies  report  that  we  must  provide  X-niun- 
ber  of  dollars  for  a  specific  pxirpose  because 
Congress  will  penalise  us  a  stated  percent- 
age on  Federal  monle*  otherwise  allocated 
bo  the  EUte  uoleea  this  Is  done  by  a  fixed 
date. 

Frankly,  a*  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  charged  with  the  reepooalbiUty  for 
pubUc  policy  decisions,  many  of  u*  reeent 
being  faced  with  an  ultimatum,  a  fait  ac- 
compU  In  which  we  had  no  opportunity  to 
present  the  difficult  problems  for  state  gOT- 
emment  resulting  therefrom.  We  appreciate 
the  close  cooperation  of  Federal  agencle*  with 
our  state  execuUve  and  administrative  de- 
partments- But  these  department*  are  not 
vMted  with  authority  for  public  policy  de- 
termination except  a*  delegated  to  them. 
The  state  legl^sture  1*  ve*ted  exclusively 
with  this  responsibility. 

Dectslons  by  Ocmgress,  and  subeequent  Im- 
plementation by  Federal  agencle*.  are  often 
decisions  on  the  aubet4tnce  of  program*  hav- 
ing a  direct  Impact  on  state  legislature* 
which  are  seldom  consulted  in  the  formative 
liages  of  the  program  and  for  which  state 
leglsUtures  there  U  no  altematave  after  the 
naUonal  program  Is  adopted. 

Much  oould  be  done,  we  feel,  to  take  the 
rough  spots,  the  creak*  and  mctlon  potnU 
out  of  Federal-State  reUUon*  and  to  aid 
smoother  cooperaUoo. 

We  urge  this  body  to  reooounend  the  es- 
tablishment of  appropriate  machinery  and 
channels  of  communication  for  direct  oon- 
Unulng  liaison  and  cooperative  studies  be- 
tween committee*  of  the  Congress  and  sute 
leglslatUFe*. 

As  one  approach  In  reaching  thU  objec- 
Uve,  may  I  remind  you  that  forty-three  of 
the  fifty  state*  bare  jwxmaacoit  leglslaUve 
council*,  some  of  which  ara  deslgaated  by 
other  names. 

In  addlUon,  several  of  the  remaining  state* 
have  interim  legislative  agencies  through 
which  Federal -State  liaison  and  cooperative 
sttidlee  oould  be  maintained.  The  Council 
of  State  Oovernment*  and  lU  afllUatc*  have 
been  a  significant  link  In  Improving  Federal- 
State  reiatlon*.'  But  we  believe  the  need 
exist*  for  an  extension  "in  depth"  of  tha 
good  work  which  ha*  been  done  by  the  crea- 
tloa  of  permanent  channel*  of  communica- 
tion between  state  leglsUtures  through  their 
interim  leglalatlve  oounclU  and  other  agen- 
cle* and  committee*  and  staff  agencies  of  the 
Congress.  We  need  a  ■doroeeUc  hot  Une" 
over  which  state  legislatures  can  communi- 
cate with  Ooogrese— before,  rather  than 
Biter.  CongreeatoaaJ  poUde*  affecting  the 
statM  have  been  decided.  We  firmly  beUsve 
that  such  an  innovation  would  redound  to 
tha  benefit  of  both  of  our  respective  legisla- 
tive bodies,  state  and  national. 

FAST    n.   TBCHKICAL    AMXHOMEMT*    TO    THX 
HICHWA'^  BXAUTinCATlOlf   ACT 

We  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  certian  highway  u*er  beneflu  could  re- 
sult from  implementaUon  of  the  present  Act 
with  It*  aevthetle  oonal derations,  however. 
we  do  quesUoD  paasage  of  legtauuon  hsving 
such  far  reachixig  effect  on  the  affairs  of  the 
state*  without  giving  all  due  conalderaUon 
to  the  many  ranifloaUons  of  its  implementa- 
tion. parUcularly  those  faceU  dlrecUy  bear- 
ing on  the  ability  of  the  eUtes  to  comply. 
The  iDcluilon  of  the  January  1,  lS*fl  dead- 
line for  compliance  wlUi  provisions  of  th* 
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Act  Is  evidence  UMt  the  mignltude  of  euch 
oompiunc*.  In  terma  or  both  mahpower  uid 
moneT  »M  not  tullT  reilllswl  »t  the  time  ot 
puuge.  Nor  were  the  penalty  provUlone  •!- 
together  I»lr.  ThU  U  »g>ln  erldenced  by  tbe 
fKt  that  we  have  been  reliably  aaaured  that 
the  January  I»«8  deadline  will  Be  extended 
In  order  to  gtre  the  aUtee  the  opportunity 
to  adequately  trame  legislation  needed  for 
cocnpllanoe.  Such  underatandlng  of  our 
problema  at  thla  point  u  alncerely 
appreciated. 

One  of  the  early  effecU  of  the  paaeage  of 
the  Highway  Beautlllcatlon  Act  of  1B86  waa 

request   from   the   U.3.   Bureau  of  PubUc 


Control  o/  outdoor  adt-erfWng — Continued 
2   Other  Federal -aid  primary: 

To  be  remomd.  55  Junkyards.     »»«•.  000 
To    be   acmned.    893    Junk- 
yards   


■,783,000 


TotaU.  878  Junkyaida 7.831,000 


ToUla: 
To  be  removed.  61  Junkyarda.-. 
To  be  screened.  835  Junkyards. 


1.307.000 
7.301,000 


TtoUl.  896  Junkyards 8.608,000 


.   r^M— V   ..-™ Aa  previously  Implied,  the  means  to  Im- 

Roads  that  each  «tot«  conduct  an  Inventory  piament  thee*  provlslona  of  the  1986  Hlgh- 

of  billboards  and  Junkyards  alongalde  or  ad-  ^^y  BeauUflcaUon  Act  generally  do  not  exist 

Jacent  to  the  rlghU  of  way  of  the  affected  jj^   Oklahoma   at    thla   time.     There  are   no 

highway  »y»tenu   and   develop   an   eetlmate  ,       j  provlalona  tor  the  ImpoelUon  ot  poUce      Ian  Invested  In  their  construction  and  oon 

of  the  oort  to  control  as  stlptUated  by  the  p^vcn  necessary  to  Invoke  the  provlslona  of      tlnued     operation.     One    of     the     principle 

1808  Act.     Due  to  the  urgency  Imposed  by  ^^^  ^^  relating  to  control  ot  signs  and  Junk-      ~— "-     ~'     „..>>iirt.n.. 


a  reaaonable  time  period.  The  many  legal 
problems  associated  with  the  continuing 
enforcement  must  be  conaldered.  particularly 
In  the  areas  of  eonlng  and  defining  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  land  use. 

'So  far.  In  my  dlscusalon.  1  have  confined 
my  remarks  to  those  be<nng  on  the  con- 
ception and  Implementation  of  t^e  existing 
Act.  There  are.  however,  other  matters  as- 
sociated with  this  Act  which  must  be 
pointed  out.  While,  aa  sUted  In  opening, 
we  are  not  opposed  to  aesthetic  considera- 
tions tbere  are  certain  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation which  we  feel  are  contrary  to  the  best 
Interest  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

There  are  In  Oklahoma,  spread  over  all 
areas  of  the  state,  state-owned  lodges  and 
recreation  areaa.  with  mlUlona  of  pubUc  dol- 
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Um  Bunau,  It  wu  neceasary  for  tb«  Okia- 
bom*  mghw&y  Depsxtmant  to  suapend  some 
of  Its  pLumlnc  oper&tlonj  In  order  to  (re« 
tbe  ocroMiT7  >taS  u>  conduct  tiie  InventorT 
&ad  prapars  tb«  coat  Mtlmate.  I  wn  in- 
formed thAt  ttkis  aani«  iltu*tlon  ezUt«d  in 
otucr  ftate  hlghirfty  def>artinents  Surely,  It 
would  hAT*  b«en  better  to  b&vs  allocated 
■uAdent  ttma  to  bave  done  tbla  before  the 
pr— -g-  of  tbe  Act  and  to  have  gained  tome 
lcaowled(B  erf  the  magnitude  of  tbe  task  of 
•tate'a  oompUance  with  tbe  Act.  or  at  leaat. 
to  bave  provided  sufficient  Ume  In  tbe  Act 
to  collect  data  and  prepare  standarda  prior 
to  tbe  deadline.  That  thla  wu  not  done  !■ 
Mnbairamlnfly  erldent.  Tbe  admlnUtratloo, 
Ooogmaa.  and  State  Ijeglalaturee  and  De- 
putmenta  have  been  hurt  by  aucb  lack  of 
foreal^t  Thla  Act  la  of  vital  Importance 
to  all  levcta  of  government  by  Its  onotlonal 
and  flacal  Impact,  tf  for  no  other  reaaon. 
The  states  must  be  a  partner  In  such  legla- 
latlon  If  tt  U  to  be  Implemented  In  a  timely 
manner.  Coordination  should  exlat  to  the 
extent  that  needed  state  legislation  can 
concurrently  be  eoACted-  Standards  must 
be  reaaonable  and  practical  If  compliance  la 
to  be  willingly  mrt  rather  than  forced  at  sll 
level*.  Adequate  time  should  be  provided  to 
study  these  things  before  paasage.  If  not. 
then  realistic  implementation  deadlines 
muat  be  set.  The  January  1.  IMS  deadline 
wma  impoaalble  for  Oklahoma  the  day  the 
Act  was  paaaed. 

The  Inventory  waa  conducted  and  ooet  esti- 
mate* were  developed  m  required  and  the 
niaulta  give  a  good  measure  of  the  impact  the 
control  of  bUtboarda  and  Juakyarda  will  have 
on  the  highway  and  Oscal  ajfaln  of  Okla- 
homa. Aa  of  Oefcober  I.  10M,  the  comple- 
UOD  date  of  the  inventory,  tbere  were,  on  the 
affected  Federml-ald  systems  In  Oklahoma, 
30.018  advertising  slgna  to  be  removed  and 
BM  Junkyarda  to  be  removed  or  screened. 
"nxe  coat  In  Oklahoma  for  the  ooDtro)  of  out- 
door advertising  U  estimated  at  ^25360.000 
and  for  tbe  oontrol  of  Junkyarda.  18.608.000. 
Thla  is  a  total  estimated  cost  of  M4^87,000. 
These  Items  and  costs  arc  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Control  of  outdoor  advertising 

1.  Pederal-ald  Interstate  System 

(completed  portloxts) :  To  be 

removed.    1.703   stgna.- $6,133,000 

2.  Other     Pederal-sld     primary: 

To  be  removed.  38.315  slgna.   30,  7M.  000 


Tbtala.  80,018  signs.. 36.  8».  000 

Control  of  funkyarda 

Fsderal'Sld    Interstate    System 

{completed  portions) : 
Tbberemoved.  e  junkrards..      368,000 
Ttt    be    screened.    19    junfc- 

yWTl* 619.000 

TotalSk  IS  Junkyards arrr.OOO 


yards  off  erlsUng  highway  rlgbu  of  way:  nor. 
under  present  law.  can  tbe  required  state 
highway  matching  funds  be  spent  for  such 
noo-highway  purposes. 

Tbe  10fi&  Oklahoma  LegUlatiire  did  enact. 
in  anticipation  oftbe  present  Act.  legisUUon 
controlling  junkyard*  within  000  feet  of  the 
highway  right  of  way  (the  Federal  Act 
specified  1.000  feet)  with  screening  snd  pur- 
chase proviaion*  similar  to  the  present  Fed- 
eral leglslaUon.  However,  the  1006  Uw  as 
paased  by  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  was  de- 
clared unconsUtutlonal.  Therefore,  with 
the  exception  of  proJecU  for  screening  at 
suitable  location*  on  tbe  present  right  of 
way.  Oklahoma  cannot  substantially  begin 
compliance  with  the  1066  Act  until  permis- 
sive State  LeglsUtlon  has  been  enacted. 

This  la  not  to  say  that  ths  Oklahoma  SUte 
Legislature  does  not  wish  to  enact  laws 
needed  to  permit  compliance;  we  simply  do 
not  know  at  thla  time  what  is  needed.  Until 
flrra  guidelines  are  developed  and  definite 
standard*  are  approved  azid  handed  down 
to  the  states.  I  do  not  see  bow  sny  state  law 
making  body  can.  with  meaningful  assurance, 
pass  such  legislation.  We  undersUnd  at 
this  time  that  even  tbe  original  estimates 
may  not  now  be  valid:  that  tbe  standards 
used  to  develop  these  estimates  have  been 
revised.  Please  be  assured  Gentlemen,  given 
the  necessary  guidelines  and  reasonable 
standards.  Oklahoma  will  Join  the  other 
states  in  providing  legal  provisions  for  the 
Act's  ImplemenUtlon,  If  such  be  tbe  final 
intent  of  Congress. 

Based  on  present  estimates  of  tbs  cost 
to  control  billboard^  and  Junkyarda  In  Okla- 
homa, 8  6  millions^  of  doUan  at  stats  blgb- 
wsy  fund*  will  b«  required  to  match  those 
federal  fund*  applicable  to  these  efforts.  In 
s  state  such  as  Oklahoma  where  almost  40 
percent  erf  the  existing  sUte  highway  sysum 
la  inadequate  for  today's  traffic,  and  where 
existing  state  highway  revenues  from  all 
aourCes  1*  00  million  dollars  per  year  less 
than  what  Is  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate highway  system  by  1086.  such  diver- 
sion ot  state  highway  funds  can  only  worsen 
the  problem.  The  effect  of  tbe  10  percent 
withholding  of  federal  highway  fund*.  If 
enforced,  would  be  to  eliminate  the  practi- 
cal continuation  of  advance  programing  of 
construction  In  Oklahoma.  We  have,  during 
the  past  several  years,  including  Interstate 
allocations,  received  approximately  60  mll- 
Uon  dollars  per  year  of  Federal  highway 
funda.  Tbe  loss  of  approximately  &  million 
dollars  per  year  over  tbe  estimated  five  year 
period  required  to  effectively  acquire  or  re- 
move all  btUboards  and  Junkyards  would 
have  a  dlaasteroxis  effect  on  any  sUtes  high- 
way prtsgram.  We  sincerely  urge  that  this 
Committee  consider  the  atee  of  the  task 
confronting  the  states  and  tb*  cost  to  exer- 
cise the  required  controls.  These  factois 
must  be  oonaldered  during  the  development 
o€  final  atandarda  in  order  that  Implementa- 
tkm  can  practically  be  accompllsbed  within 


tbs 
of  pubUctsing  tbees  fadUUes  is 
through  the  erection  and  m.a1  ntenance  of 
attractive  billboards  located  on  major  high- 
ways. The  value  of  such  signs  in  terms  of 
Inccsne  to  such  faclUtlea  cannot  be  directly 
measured,  however.  It  Is  certain  we  can  &£- 
Bume  that  such  measure  would  be  quite  sig- 
nificant. Some  provlaioo  muat  be  made  to 
protect  such  public  Investment  from  poten- 
tial harm  through  tbe  elimination  of  means 
to  attract  users.  Public  faclUUea  normally 
do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  turn  to 
other  publicity  channels  as  would  be  the 
case  with  private  oonoerns. 

Additionally,  we  are  not  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  validity  of  the  assumption 
mode  In  the  Act  that  all  segment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Interstate  and  Primary  systems 
should  come  under  Its  billboard  and  Junk- 
yanl  provisions  simply  because  they  happen 
to  be  designated  ss  part  of  one  of  these  sys- 
tems. There  seems  to  have  been  zio  attempt 
made  to  insrtit  the  need  for  such  controls  or 
to  define  criteria  Justifying  such  action  ex- 
cept categorically  on  a  aystemwlde  basU. 

Certainly,  pleasing  vistas  should  be  pro- 
tected and  made  available  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tbe  highway  user.  On  the  other 
band,  tbere  are  sonu  highway  sections  I 
have  traveled  through  wide  open,  monot- 
onously flat  terrain  where  I  have  welcomed 
having  a  billboard  to  read.  While  t  am  by 
no  meana  a  billboard  advocate.  I  believe  all 
of  us  should  admit,  there  la  a  place  for  them 
In  the  scheme  ot  things.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  that  any  federal  requirement  for 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  azul  Junk- 
yarda ahould  begin  by  requiring  the  states 
to  enact  autewlde  coaing  laws  whereby  each 
area  of  the  state  and  each  segment  of  high- 
way oould  benefit  from  the  application  of 
specific  criteria  to  determine  the  need  and 
degree  of  control.  Buch  criteria  sboiild  con- 
sider vegetative  cover,  topography,  scenic 
and  cultural  features  of  the  area,  permissible 
spacing,  primary  purpose  of  tbe  highway  in 
terms  of  traffic  service  and  other  related  fac- 
tors. This  would  Bcem  much  more  desirable 
than  using  the  Federal-aid  designation  ss  a 
single  criteria.  The  Federal-aid  systems 
were  primarily  established  for  funding  pur- 
poses snd  In  many  Instances  have  no  func- 
tional relationship  to  usage.  To  Impose  re- 
strictive oontrol  on  private  property  on  such 
a  basis  as  proposed  by  the  present  Act  could 
be  considered  arbitrary  and  unwarranted 

There  U  an  alternate  we  would  suggest 
this  Committee  consider.  Such  a  eoluUon 
Is  incorporated  in  the  development  concept 
of  the  existing  national  system  of  scenic 
roads  and  parkways.  A  report  on  this  bss 
been  developed  by  the  Presidents  Council 
on  Recreation  and  NaUonal  Beauty  by  tUs 
Department  of  Commerce.  TWa  la  a  pro- 
posed program  for  developing  a  nationwide 
system  of  scenic  roads  and  parkway*  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for-recreatlon  and  driving  for 
pleasure.  This  ayvtem  was  developed  through 
tbe  establlahmsnt  of  certain  guldriinos  to  de- 
termine ths  needed  scope  of  the  program- 


Several  htindred  thousands  of  miles  of  ex- 
isting and  proposed  roads  and  highways 
throughout  the  nation  were  studied  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  to  determine,  through 
the  application  of  reaaonable  crlterlB.  their 
feafilblllty  lor  Inclusion  In  such  a  system. 
Of  these  thousands  of  miles  studied,  136.600 
miles  were  selected  for  primary  considera- 
tion aa  potential  tor  development  ss  scenic 
roods  or  parkways.  X  tlilnk  this  Is  slgnifl- 
csnt  evidence  that  all  higbwsya  are  not  nec- 
essarily logical  candidates  for  beauUflcailon. 
The  report  states  that  approximately  97,000 
mUes  wlU  b«  selected  for  development  a* 
»cenlc  roads  or  parkways  over  a  tsto  year 
period. 

I  would  also  direct  your  attention  to  the 
definition  of  a  scenic  road  as  Included  in  the 
report.  ,  .  .  "more  than  Just  a  public  high- 
way with  some  trees  and  shrubs  beside  It.  It 
Is  a  road  or  street  having  roadsides,  or 
traveislng  areas  of  relatively  high  aesthetic  or 
cxiltural  value.  Accommodations  for  pic- 
nicking, parking,  camping,  and  other  recre- 
reatlonal  potential  may  be  built  into  tbe 
scenic  corridor  itself,  or  the  highway  may 
provide  pleasant  accesa  to  such  facility." 
This,  to  me,  describes  the  kind  of  beautiflca- 
tlon  program  this  country  needs,  and  I 
woiild  quesUc«  that  removing  or  hiding  bill- 
boards and  Junkyarda  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system  can  sccompUsh  any  large 
part  of  this  objective-  Such  a  system  based 
on  the  appUcaUon  of  logical  criteria  recog- 
nizee the  right  of  the  highway  user  to  an 
aestheUcaUy  pleasing  fariUty  and  provide* 
tbe  mean*  to  give  him  use  opportunity  at 
such  facility.  Such  a  network  of  several 
thousand  Enlles  of  such  routes  in  each  state 
would  satisfy  the  Intent  of  beautlflcatton  and 
be  within  a  reamnable  scope  of  responsibility 
of  all  states  and,  provided  adequate  prelimi- 
nary planning  and  fact  gathering  was  carried 
out,  could  be  enacted  in  the  form  of  prac- 
tical Federal  legislation.  We  urge  you.  when 
considering  revisions  of  the  Federal  Highway 
BeautULcatlon  Act  o<  1066,  to  give  careful 
oonstdermtion  to  these  suggestions. 

I  would  reiterate,  we  are  not  now  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  the  provision*  of  this 
Act  as  related  to  oontrol  of  bUlboards  and 
Junkyards,  nor  wlU  we  be  un«U  staodarda 
are  finalised  and  Congressional  Intent  Is  a 
matter  of  uw. 

Oklahoma  ts,  however,  doing  what  It  can 
at  this  time  to  comply,  and  to  utilise  Fed- 
aral  Beautiflcatlon  funds  allocated  to  us. 
Oklahoms  received  for  Fiscal  Year  1966,  Fed- 
eral funds  In  the  amount  of  800,300  for  out- 
door advertising  and  $81,078  for  Junkyard 
oontrol.  Since  Oklahoma  does  not  have  per- 
missive  legislation  to  impose  such  controls, 
all  of  the  fund*  allocated  for  control  of  bill- 
boards were  allowed  to  lapse  and  all  but 
830,000  of  the  Junkyard  control  funds  were 
lost.  Oklahoma  did  program  830,000  of  the 
Junkyard  funds  to  offset  the  cost  of  tbe  In- 
ventory  and   Cost    Estimate. 

For  Fiscal  Tear  1967.  Oklahoma  received 
Federal  allocations  of  8325,049  for  outdoor 
advertising  and  1753,118  for  control  of  Junk- 
yards. Under  tbe  provisions  whereby  these 
funda  can  be  combined  for  either  billboard 
or  Junkyard  control,  8078,167  Federal  funds 
would  be  available.  When  matched  with 
35  percent  ststs  funds,  the  toul  amount 
available  becomes  81,304,323.  Withstand- 
ing the  current  legal  status,  these  funds  in 
Oklahoma  can  only  be  used  for  screening  of 
Junkyards.  Flans  are  now  underway  to  make 
m.wfintfm  utUlxatlon  of  these  funds  for 
screening  i»oJects. 

Oklahoma  Is  currently  preparing  plans  for 
fcreenlng  twsnty-flve  Junkyarda.  Additional 
iucatlons  are  expected  to  be  added  before 
the  year  ends.  However.  It  does  not  appear 
that  over  83O0.0O0  can  be  spent  on  such 
project*  prior  to  t±ie  end  of  Flecal  Year  1967. 
This  8300.000  wUl  Include  8336,000  In  Fed- 
eral funds  and  876,000  of  state  matching 
funds.  Approximately  8760.000  of  Federal 
Billboard  and  Junkyard  Funds  will  lapse  as 


of  June  30,  1907  because  we  will  be  unable 
to  obligate  them. 

Obviously,  the  Fiscal  Year  1966  program 
for  control  of  billboard*  and  Junkyard*  In 
Oklahoma  will  primarily  depend  on  any  re- 
vision of  the  present  legal  status,  a*  well  as 
tiie  availability  of  state  matching  funds. 
Most  likely.  Oklahoma  will  again  be  limited 
to  Junkyard  screening  operations  on  existing 
right  of  way.  If  this  proves  to  be  true,  a 
considerable  smotmt  of  Fedoal  Beautlllca- 
tlon funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1968  will  also 
l^Me. 

Tbere  are  other  Influencing  factors  which 
must  be  considered  when  tiilnking  on  the 
matter  of  Federal  Beautlficatlon  LeglslaUon. 
The  requirements  of  the  various  national 
safety  programs  have  already  diverted  scene 
of  our  state  highway  funds  from  oxir  con- 
tinuing construction  program.  The  require- 
ment for  the  identlflceUon  of  basardous 
location*  on  the  state  highway  system  and 
for  the  development  of  a  program  to  elimi- 
nate them  by  January  1.  1069,  agata  under 
penalty  of  loss  of  Federal  funds,  has  to  a 
algnlflcant  measure,  disrupted  our  program 
financing. 

We  feel  such  "stop-gap"  safety  measures 
are  not  oonststsnt  with  long-range  program- 
ing for  continual  overall  Improvement  of  tbe 
state  highway  system  and  are  not  a  soxind 
investznent  of  highway  funds.  It  can  be 
proven  that  concentrating  highway  resources 
on  overall  system  adequacy  will  be  more 
productive  in  accident  reduction  tlian  will 
"stop-gap"  spot  improvement.  Tbe  revision 
of  design  standard*  for  highway  construction 
necessitated  by  the  new  national  safety 
standards,  along  with  those  additional  re- 
quirements of  the  Beautiflcatlon  Act  have 
appreciably  Increased  the  cost  of  hl{^way 
construction.  A  large  amount  ot  this  In- 
creased cost  has  been  home  by  the  state 
without  any  increase  in  stale  reven\>es. 

Gentlemen,  It  1*  mandatory  that  you  con- 
sider these,  our  problems,  when  shaping  this 
and  future  legislation.  We  sincerely  wish  to 
cooperate  with  the  NaUonal  Congress  in  all 
such  matters,  however,  we  cannot  too  strong- 
ly urge  consideration  of  the  effect  such  meas- 
ures have  on  our  well-being  and  welcome  the 
oi^>ortuiLlty  to  so  apprise  you. 

In  b^alf  of  tbe  Oklahoma  State  Z^egUla- 
ture.  I  wish  to  thank  thU  ODOunlttee  for 
permitting  our  appearance  hmt. 


Dcu  Rask:  Cairn  m  E^e  of  Stora 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  csaoLncs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEJ^TATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  17.  19S7 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  great 
Secretary  of  State,  tkean  Rusk.  Is  being 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstiandlng 
leaders  In  foreign  aifairB  in  world  his- 
tory. 

Recently  a  spendid  article  about  Sec- 
retary Rufik  appeared  In  the  Charlotte 
Observer.  Charlotte,  N.C.  I  commend 
this  superb  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country: 

Dbak  Busk:  Calm  in  Xts  or  Stokm 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Washinoton. — In  the  ays  of  12ie  storm  Is 
a  quiet  place,  and  a  calm,  steady,  patient 
man  named  Dean  Rusk. 

The  imposing  eUllness  of  his  private  office 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  State  Department 
Is  broken  only  by  the  measured  ticking  of 
a  grandfather  clock  In  the  comer. 


As  the  63nd  secretary  of  state  of  the  TTnlted 
States  looks  back  on  theae  last  six  ycarm, 
that  persistent  Uck-tock  of  Ume  continued  Is 
both  comforting  and  deeply  satisfying. 

"Six  more  years,"  he  aays.  speaking  of  his 
greatest  aaUctacUon.  "Now  it's  a  total  of 
31  years  since  a  nuclear  wrapon  has  been 
llred  in  anger." 

Most  people  alive  today  dont  remember 
Hlroahlma:  They  take  frvedocn  from  the 
bomb  for  granted.  Dean  Rusk  oannot,  and 
he  does  not:  "It  Is  central  to  this  chair." 
saya  this  big,  balding,  round-faced  man. 
"There's  so  much  power  now  In  the  hands 
of  human  beings— If  It  were  used  the  results 
would  be  almost  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  man. 

"Whenever  a  dispute  Is  settled,  and  when- 
ever tbere  Is  a  little  more  stability  In  the 
world.  I  take  great  satisfaction.  Almost 
everything  else  is  secondary  to  that." 

Since  Inauguration  day  of  1961,  Rusk  has 
lived  through  major  crises  over  Berlin.  Cuba. 
The  Congo,  the  Dom,inlcan  Republic  and  wit- 
nesses a  steadily  growing  war  in  Vietnam. 

He  has  been  flashed  the  word  of  66  foreign 
coups  d'etat  and  the  asaasslnstlon  of  an 
American  president. 

He  has  dealt  with  more  than  400  foreign 
ministers,  and  travelled  888.000  mUss— tbe 
equivalent  of  38  times  aro^und  tlu  aarth  at 
the  equator. 

Of  3,300  days  In  office,  he  has  taken  48 
days  vacation  (excluding  a  stint  of  lUness 
and  recuperation.  It  comes  to  lass  than  six 
days  vacation  a  year.)  Be  works,  or  attends 
a  diplomatic  function,  almost  every  night. 
He  rarely  takes  weekends  off,  and  has  virtu- 
ally no  private  life,  hobbles,  reoreatloo  or 
close   personal   frlenda. 

Mra.  Rusk  cookL  him  coffee,  toast  and  a 
poached  egg  In  theviomlng.  and  ssya  good- 
bye until  late  at  night.  If  she  sees  him 
earlier,  It^  likely  to  be  In  a  hallway  of  the 
State  Department,  where  she  ke^ps  a  small 
office  to  ssoape  the  kitchen  and  do  her  own 
dlplomatic-clvic  chores. 

And  like  the  war  In  Vietnam — Indeed,  be- 
cause of  It — the  end  Is  not  in  sight. 

Busk's  critics  say  he  ahould  have  resigned, 
or  been  fired,  l<M3Lg  ago.  They  charge  him 
with  lack  of  flexibility.  Imagination  and 
creatlveness,  and  blame  him  for  a  "stuck- 
in-the-mud"  situation  in  Vietnam. 

His  admirers  see  the  other  side  of  t2i«  at- 
tributes. They  praise  his  constancy,  bis 
"guts,"  his  determination  to  persevere 
against  dangerous  adversaries. 

Rusk  bas  played  a  vital  though  Uttle- 
known  role  in  shaping  the  world  of  today. 
Former  Undersecretary  of  State  George  W. 
Ball,  who  retired  last  September  after  a  long 
and  close  association,  says  Rusk  may  be  re- 
membered in  history  for  two  very  big  deci- 
sions of  the  1960*8: 

"The  decision  to  hold  firm  In  Berlin,  and 
damn  the  torpcdos.  He  stood  his  ground. 
He  didnt  give  an  Inch.  The  r««\ilt  brought  a 
change  Ln  the  forces  In  the  world." 

"The  decision  to  Invest  American  prestige 
In  the  Jungles  and  paddles  of  Vietnam.  He 
played  the  largest  role  of  anybody  now  alive." 
How  that  decision  will  tvro  out  la  not  yet 
clear. 

Ball  Is  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  have 
been  privileged  to  see  enough  of  Rusk  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  be  tnlonned.  While  out- 
wardly genial  and  unfailingly  eloquent,  the 
secretary  Is  a  man  of  enormoxis  reserve.  John 
Kennedy  never  got  beyond  the  "iSx.  Rusk- 
stage  with  him,  and  apparently  it  suited  him 
fine. 

"Tou  never  know  what  he's  thinking."  ssys 
an  associate  who  has  worked  closely  with 
Busk  for  several  years. 

"He  plays  It  close  to  tbs  best,  that's  all." 
says  another  oo- worker. 

"I  oould  never  figure  out  wliat  he  actually 
did,"  saya  a  third  Insider,  this  ons  nov 
departed. 
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A  JouroiJlrtlc  Bu«k-w»tcher,  Uax  FTankel 
of  the  New  Tork  TUn«>.  aummed  up  »  pre- 
vMUng  Tlew  a  year  »«o: 

"HATdly  any  «lnfle  foreign  ftflyUrs  crtsU. 
policy.  decUion  or  acJilavement  of  th»  pa»t 
Ave  ye«ri  bean  Xbe  peraooal  Imprint  ot  Xh» 
secretary  of  ctate. 

■No  major  public  ut^rance  by  **!'»  maiiM 
a  turn  tn  the  naUoo'a  diplomacy. 

"No  office  of  tbe  Department  of  SUte.  not 
even  hie  own.  ha«  been  shaped  in  hla  Image." 
Ruik  iB  unperturbed.  To  him,  ••imprint." 
■  utterance"  «od  "image"  are  not  only  un- 
important In  hie  Job,  they  may  be  actually 
undesirable. 

He  admlta  to  a  "horror"  of  *uch  ilogana 
aa  "maaclve  retaliation"  and  "tbe  brink  of 
war"  which  brought  fame  (and  trouble) 
to  John  Poater  Dulles.  And  he  eaya  "t|  U 
important  for  a  aecretary  of  state  to  remem- 
ber who  la  president. 

"Most  of  t2ie  buslneea  of  the  world  Is 
settled  quietly,"  asserts  Rusk.  "Trytag  to 
look  good  In  the  proceas.  to  strike  a  posture 
or  claim  a  victory,  gets  In  the  way." 

Under  the  beat  of  circumstances,  the  ac- 
eompllahmeota  and  failures  of  a  eecretory 
oi  state  are  dUDcult  to  eatabUah.  With 
Rusk's  policy  of  self-effacement,  tt  beoomea 
almost  ImpoMibie. 

Tet  wbatevcr  his  role  and  his  Impact,  tt 
can  be  said  that  the  Ruak  era  has  seen  some 
mosncototis   developnunts : 

— The  dangerous  ooofrontaUons  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  flared  over  Berlin  and 
Cuba,  have  abated.  The  Buaslans  backed 
down.  Relatlcms  Improved,  despite  Vietnam. 
Some  say  the  "oold  War"  period  Is  ending, 
though  Ruak  Is  mov  cautious.  East-West 
relations  In  Europe  today,  be  says,  may  be 
"oo  the  front  edge  of  a  jMriod  of  prudence." 
— Crisis  and  change  have  bolted  up  In 
Asia:  Full-scale  war  In  Vietnam,  upheaval 
In  China,  a  pn>-Weetem  revoluttoo  Ln  In. 
donee  la.  China  and  Russia  have  split. 
The  U.S.  has  vasUy  increaeed  tta  might  and 
commitments  in  the  Par  Xaat. 

The  United  Nations  haa  endured,  despite 
mwtrt  Btraliu  which  threa-teoed  to  destroy 
ic 

— The  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and  the 
poor  nations  has  continued  to  widen,  despite 
ail  foreign  aid  efforta. 

— The  war  against  hunger  tn  the  poor  na- 
tlooa  lias  emerged  as  a  necessary  major  com- 
mitment of  the  U.3.  and  other  advanced 
countrlea.  Rusk  calls  this  "the  major  com- 
Ing  crisis  for  the  human  race." 

In  this  period,  the  United  States  haa  con- 
tinued.  and  indeed  deepened.  Its  Involve- 
ment with  the  rest  of  tbe  world,  dlplocnatl- 
eaily.  oommerclaUy,  and  on  the  dtleen  level 
The  number  of  passports  and  visas  haodled 
by  tbe  State  Dcpartanent — an  Indication  of 
this — has  almost  doubled  slnoe   IMO. 

On  anv  working  day.  tomjb  4.000  cables 
trtxn  around  the  world  clatter  across  36  dull- 
grey  teletype  prlnten  in  the  department's 
communlcatlooa  room  (now  In  the  process 
of  being  oomputerlaed  to  accommodate  an 
ever  greater  daily  avalanche  of  wordsi.  Of 
these,  the  "flash"  and  "immediate"  cables — 
perhaps  aOO  on  an  average  day — are  auto- 
matically reUyed  to  the  7th  floor  "opera- 
tions center"  Just  a  few  steps  down  the  hall 
from  Rusk's  secluded,  spacious  office. 

Here  amid  huge  push-button  telephone 
conaolee  used  to  alert  key  offlctala.  amid  se- 
cure "scrambler"  telephones  and  weirdly 
blinking  lights,  amid  maps  of  every  section 
of  this  troubled  earth,  a  visitor  begins  to  get 
an  Inkling  of  what  it  mean*  to  be  secretary 
of  state  In  this  day  and  age. 

"We  don't  go  looking  for  buslnees,"  say* 
Riuk.  who  in  six  years  has  lived  through  so 
many  crtsfs  that  he  takes  them  pbUosoF^il- 
cally.  But  today  any  two-bit  showdown  be- 
tween remote  and  minor  countries,  or  within 
them,  must  be  carefully  watched.  Should 
Bast  or  West  beoome  lavolved — and  the  In- 


tcrests  of  l>oth  are  scattered  widely — serious 
trouble  can  quickly   follow. 

The  operation*  center  la  a  product  of  the 
Kennedy  era  (Its  first  chief  was  President 
Kennedy's  brother-in-law.  Ster^en  Smith, 
long  since  departed).  Otherwise,  there  la 
little  evidence  of  those  early  days,  wlilcb  were 
mutually  exasperating  for  Rutsk  and  for  some 
of  the  men  In  the  White  House. 

In  those  early  month*,  the  active.  Inquisi- 
tive. energeUc  young  prealdent^who  was 
deeply  interested  in  foreign  affairs — used  to 
telephone  direct  to  ail  echelons  of  the  State 
Department,  often  bypassing  the  secretary's 
office.  New  Frontiersmen  roamed  the  halls 
clamoring  for  l>old  ideas.  Indefiendent 
White  House  task  forces — chaired  by  out- 
siders to  the  State  Department — were  busUy 
at  work  on  the  most  pressing  diplomatic 
problems  of  the  day. 

"Rusk  never  knew  when  he  might  be  boxed 
In,"  recalls  one  close  aaaoelate.  Whatever 
the  truth  of  Arthur  Schleelnger  Jr.'s  dis- 
puted report  that  Kennedy  planned  to  re- 
move Ruak  after  the  1904  elections,  there  U 
no  doubt  thst  the  period— particularly  tbe 
early  days — were  uncomfortable  aSl  around. 
Lyndon  Johnson's  succession  brought  a 
major  increase  tn  Rusk's  standing.  "John- 
son Is  a  stralght-llnc  operator."  the  Busk 
associate  continued.  "He  deals  with  the 
secretary,  and  the  secretary  deals  with  the 
others ." 

Along  with  the  Increase  In  his  standing, 
however,  there  has  come  an  Increase  in  out- 
side cri  tic  lam,  mainly  from  dissenters  on 
Vietnam-  To  them.  Ruak  Is  a  "super -hawk" 
whose  Ideas  are  all  the  more  dangerotis  be- 
cause they  are  completely  steadfast  and 
sincere. 

In  hiB  private  conversation  as  In  his  public 
speeches.  Rusk  goea  back  lo  first  principles 
in  his  discussion  of  foreign  policy — to  the 
idea  of  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the 
notion  that  treaties  and  commitments  must 
be  honored.  Some  InMUectual  critics  are 
appalled  by  this  and  call  for  more  sophistica- 
tion, more  flexibility  and  new  Ideas. 

•In  all  of  the  debates  of  the  last  two 
years  about  Vietnam."  Rusk  repUed  In  a  re- 
cent interview.  "I  am  not  aware  of  a  single 
new  Idea  which  had  not  long  alnoe  been 
looked  at.  weighed,  evaluated,  and  Judged 
here  In  the  department .  . .  Tve  been  around 
Intellectuals  most  of  my  life  .  .  .  Just  be- 
cause someone  doesn't  work  with  his  hands, 
I'm  not  overwhelmed." 

Six  years  under  pressure  In  official  Wash- 
ington have  all  but  obliterated  Rusk's  pri- 
vate life  and  his  privacy,  devoured  his  sav- 
ings and  Uxed  his  extraordinary  stamina 
and  physical  reaiilency. 

StiU  he  remains,  despite  ofTen  from  the 
outside,  one  of  which  would  have  quadrupled 
bis  Cabinet  pay  of  M&.OOO  a  year. 

He  stays  on.  he  says,  "for  the  same  reason 
I  came  here  in  the  first  place.  I  didn't  apply 
for  it.  What  would  any  American  do  If  he 
were  asked  to  take  over  this  Job?  I  don't 
think  there  are  many  who  would  aay  no." 
Longevlty  Is  not  without  Its  benefits.  Hav- 
ing endured  so  long  In  this  demanding  Jo<>, 
Rusk  tias  won  spedal  standing  in  the  ooey 
International  fraternity  of  foreign  ministers. 
Not  long  ago  Rusk  and  Andre  Gromyko, 
his  old  adversary  from  the  grueling  Berlin 
discussions  met  at  the  United  Nstloo*  to 
discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest  between 
the  two  powerful  oountrlca.  Also  present 
was  a  second-rank  Soviet  diplomat,  who  took 
It  on  himself  to  administer  a  dialectical 
hazing  to  the  leading  foreign  minister  of 
the  capitalist  camp. 

Rusk  lUtened  with  characteristic  glacial 
calm,  but  Gromyko.  out  of  grudging  re- 
spect and  long  experience,  quickly  reallaed 
the  futility  of  his  countryman's  tactic.  He 
turned  with  a  scornful  frown  to  his  dumb- 
founded colleague.  "Do  not  bother  the  sec- 
retary." was  his  command. 
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Tueadcy.  AprU  t8,  19S7 
Mr.    CAHHiL.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
pleaded  to  Inaert  In  the  Record  the  sec- 
ond t>f  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Robert 
Y.  Lucas,  chief  of  Washington  buream 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc..  relative  to  au- 
tomobile liability  insurance  pollclea  and 
the   practices  of  some  ot   the  UabUltj 
companies. 
The  article  follows: 
J  Prom  tbe  Camden   (NJ.)    Courier-Poet. 
Apr.  11.  1M7I 
Two-Wat  L*j«wt  iMStnuwoi  Rans  OoDto 
Uphiu.  PapT 
(By  Robert  W.  Lucas) 
Washsnoton.— The  amount,  kind  and  cost 
of  automobile   insurance  you  may  buy  an 
based  on  the  experience  tbe  Insurance  com- 
panies have  had  in  the  city,  suburb  or  rural 
area  where  you  live.    And  that  "ezperlence" 
has  been  t>ad  for  both  buyers  and  sellers  of 
Insurance  tn  recent  years. 

Slnoe  tbe  end  of  World  War  11,  when  Con- 
gress gave  the  states  exclusive  regulatory 
rights  over  Insurance,  the  number  of  regU- 
tered  vehicles  in  the  VS.  has  risen  from  SI 
to  alnoost  00  million.  In  that  same  period 
trafac  fatalities  Increased  from  30,000  to  SO.- 
000  a  year  and  nonfatal  tnjurlea  from,  1.S  mil- 
lion  to  4  million. 

Also  during  this  vehicle  ezploelon.  pereonal 
Injury  claims,  Jury  verdicts,  automobile  ac- 
cldenu.  repair  costs,  car  thefts,  vandaliam — 
all  tiave  been  up.  up.  up.  Average  Insurance 
35  and  40  per  cent  during  the  same  time. 

Although  total  car  Insurance  premiums 
have  reached  $9  bUllon  aimually.  the  whole 
Insurance  Industry  has  felt  forced  to  com- 
pete ever  more  vigorously  for  the  middle- 
aged  drivers  with  "clean"  records — admit- 
tedly the  most  profitable  30  per  cent  of  the 
Insurance  market. 

But  the  system  of  state- by  state  rate- 
making,  again  based  on  the  ratio  of  pre- 
miums collected  to  claims  paid,  seems  to  be 
staggering  under  the  demands  upon  It. 

Nobody  is  entirely  happy  about  tt — not  the 
Insurance  companies,  not  the  rate  regulators 
and  certainly  not  the  Insured  motorists- 
Boms  feel  federal  control  would  Improve 
things.  Othera  believe  a  brand  new  eystem 
Is  needed  and  control  Is  eecondary. 

"Regular'  insurance  rate*  on  can  have 
climbed  about  40  per  cent  in  tbe  Sixties. 
But  more  and  more  driver*  can  no  longer 
buy  ■■regular"  Insurance:  and  when  they  can 
qualify,  key  classes  of  It  are  highly  priced. 

The  greatest  percentage  Increase  has  fallen 
on  the  two-car  family  In  which  one  memt>er 
Is  an  tS-year-old  boy. 

In  Baltimore  the  regular  annual  rates  for 
the  average  two-car  family  have  gone  from 
a400  to  S62«:  tn  Detroit,  from  »29S  to  $6BS: 
tn  St.  Louts,  from  SfiSS  to  •704;  in  Buffalo, 
from  »45«  to  W33;  In  Hartford,  from  »4flS  to 
•S7S:  In  IndtanapolU.  from  S343  to  M33  and 
In  Portland.  Me  ,  from  gass  to  M06. 

In  Detroit  the  cost  of  a  tiodlly  Injury  pol- 
icy providing  ••aS/M"  (meaning  the  company 
will  pay  up  to  gS&.OOO  to  any  one  person  In- 
Jtu^d.  up  to  WO.OOO  to  all  people  injured  in 
any  one  acctdenti  shot  up  102  per  cent  (»9S 
to  •193}  In  six  years. 

In  that  sama  city  the  cost  of  total  cover- 
age (at  modeat  Ilmlta)  for  both  can  In  the 
average  two-car  family  rose  09.6  per  cent  In 
tbe  same  period. 
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In  Boston  a  two-ear  family  with  a  teen- 
age ion  must  pay  11  .OM  a  year  in  auto  Ua- 
bUlty  (•&0,000~*100.000)  collision  and  com- 
prehensive auto  Insurance. 

Automobile  liability  rates  have  risen  three 
times  since  July,  1M4,  In  Ohio,  where  oom- 
paniee  can  put  new  rate  structures  into 
effect  merely  by  filing  them — a  system  ("file 
and  use^'>  advocated  by  some  companies  for 
Kit  States. 

A  suburban  Chicago  businessman  who  paid 
liao  for  his  car  Insurance  tn  1964  must  now 
pay  •100.84,  an  Increase  of  84  per  cent  In 
three  year»— not  withstanding  his  flawleas 
driving  record- 
When  a  driver  can  no  longer  buy  "regular" 
Insurance,  he  la  placed  In  an  "aasigned  risk" 
pool — a  state-supervised  syvtem  of  rotating 
private  companies.  Tti»  rates  may  not  be 
higher  than  regular  rates.  But  the  limits 
on  the  amount  sjid  kind  of  insurance  he 
wn  buy  are  usually  low.  or  no  higher  than 
required  In  financial  responsibility  laws. 

This  means,  then,  that  a  motorist  who 
feels  he  should  have  more  protection  than 
aasigned  risk  wlU  provide  (as  many  do)  must 
buy  It  from  "excess  Umlta"  oompaaJes.  at 
much  higher  rates. 

A  regular  2S/60/5  policy,  ooatlng  about  $00 
a  year,  can  cost  •lao  on  a  combination  as- 
tigned-risk  and  excess  limits  contract. 

Klpllnger's  magazine.  "Changing  Times," 
warning  of  a  "big  blow-up'*  In  auto  Insur- 
ance, eaid  "drivers  often  have  to  pay  from 
6  per  cent  to  160  per  cent  above  the  asslgned- 
tisk  base  rate,  which  may  in  turn  be  higher 
than  the  base  rate  for  regular  insurance." 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  insured 
drivers  that  have  l>een  shunted  Into  aaalgned 
risk  pools  Is  small  compared  to  the  total  of 
policy  holders.  As  of  1964  the  figures  range 
from  a  low  of  J  percent  In  Iowa  to  16.0 
per  cent  In  North  Carolina. 

m  New  Tork  the  figure  was  8.6  per  cent, 
tn  New  Jereey,  6.3  per  cent,  in  Florida.  4-5 
per  cent  and  In  Connecticut,  S.fl  per  cent. 

UntU  recently  the  underwriting  trend  was 
to  divert  all  26-year-old  or  younger  males 
into  assigned  risk  pools  because  their  driv- 
ing performance  as  a  class  was  bad. 

Tbt  system  was  revised,  however,  encour- 
aging Individual  oompanies  to  write  regular 
Insurance  for  those  tn  this  age  group  In  ex- 
change for  "credits."  which  meant  the  co- 
operating company  was  relieved  of  accepting 
full  quotas  of  assigned  risk  candidatee. 

The  numt>er  of  assigned  risk  policies  haa 
also  been  temporarily  lowered  by  tbe  atieence 
from  this  country  of  thousands  of  young  men 
In  the  Vietnam  war. 

etui,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that  whole 
flsitnfe  of  drivers — particularly  those  above 
66  years  of  age — are  almost  automatically  be- 
ing diverted  Into  the  assigned  risk  class. 

A  73-year-old  Hastlngs-oo-Hudson  man. 
wboee  10-year  auto  policy  was  not  renewed 
because  of  "too  many  claims"  (6300  erorth 
against  6700  tn  paid  premiums)  may  be  typi- 
cal. He  was  placed  In  an  assigned  rtak  pool 
although  he  had  never  been  ticketed  for  a 
moving  violation. 

"New  York  State  forced  compulsory  auto 
Insurance  on  Its  residents."  be  wrote,  "but 
does  nothing  to  protect  us.    Why?" 

The  more  aseigned  risk  driven  there  are, 
the  more  demand  develops  for  excess  limits 
coverage  at  high  rates.  And  within  the  last 
stx  yean  more  than  60  high  risk  companies 
failed,  cheating  800.000  "insured"  motorlsu 
out  of  tlOO  million  in  claims. 

The  insurance  Industry  replies  that  Its 
Judgment  tn  diverting  driven  to  assigned 
rlKk  pools  has  been  vindicated  by  the  reeults. 
For  Its  losses  on  this  class  of  driver  are 
amounting  to  as  much  as  7  percent  more 
than  the  Income  from  premiums  aasigned  risk 
driven  pay. 

Insurance  Industry  spokesmen  defend,  gen- 
erally, the  system  as  It  stands. 

They  believe  tt  is  the  victim  of  both  pubUo 
misunderstanding  and  "pollUcs."  Tet  they 
admit  certain  "bad  apples"  that  threaten  to 


spoil  the  whole  barrel-  And  acme  at  them 
accept  as  inevitable  "revolutloaary"  change 
in  present  thinking  and  methods. 


Addresi  by  Kir.  Jutke  WUttikcr 
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ThUTBdap.  AprU  U.  19$7 

Mr.  MATHIAS  Of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  these  <lays,  impor- 
tant and  complex  national  Issues  are  be- 
ing presented  to  the  public  In  terms  of 
slogans,  mottoes,  and  cliches.  Too  often 
the  use  of  these  terms  tends  to  distort 
and  oversimplify  the  real  questions  In- 
volved, and  misdirects  our  thinking 
away  from  the  meat  of  the  problems  we 
face.  One  area  In  which  a  new  precision 
of  thought  and  argument  is  e6T>eclaIly 
essential  Is  the  field  of  clvU  rights,  where 
we  must  meet  Increasingly  subtle  and 
difficult  challenges  to  our  laws  and  our 
society. 

In  an  Interesting  and  provocative  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  Charies  E.  Whlttaker,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  from 
1957  to  1962.  discussed  many  of  the 
terms  prominent  in  our  current  deliber- 
ations over  individual  lights  and  tbe 
advancement  of  law.  Mr.  Justice 
Whlttaker's  comments  deserve  wide 
consideration,  and  I  include  tn  the  Rsc- 
OBD  his  address,  as  reprinted  In  Pageant 
magazine  In  March,  at  the  suggestion  of 
my  oonstltuent,  David  R.  Julian,  (A 
PrederK*.  Md.: 
Krraaa  Ws  All  Oacr  thx  Law  oa  Ws  All 

Fao  amascst 
(By  Charles  K.  Whlttaker.  AaeodaU  JuaUoe 
of  the  U^.  Sufireme  Oourt  from  1067  to  1060) 

It  seems  clear  that  most  of  our  people  have 
now  come  to  imdentand  that  we  are  all  In- 
volved In  unusual  ferment,  and  many  of  us 
are  oonfused  and  bewildered.  Many  are  ask- 
ing the  reasons  for  this,  what  it  means  and 
where  It  leads  and  ends.  Beldom  is  any  effort 
made  responaltMy  to  answer.  Possibly  be- 
cause no  one  really  can. 

But  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that, 
until  we  are  able  to  isolate  and  define  the 
underlying  causes,  we  will  not  be  able  In- 
telligently to  grapple  with  them. 

I  cannot  assume  to  delineate  all  of  the 
underlying  causes,  but  my  nther  extensive 
readings,  observations,  and  meditations  have 
convinced  me  that  a  major  one  is  that  in 
aome  way  our  ancbon  have  been  torn  from 
their  moorings  to  uncliangeable  fundamental 
principles — among  otben.  a  decent  respect 
for  truth  and  honesty,  for  the  teachings  of 
history,  for  the  Ten  Oommandmenta,  and  for 
the  Golden  Rule — and ,  without  thoee 
anchors,  we  lost  our  way. 

In  that  distress  we  tended  to  divide  into 
Ideological  groups,  and  the  none  group  began 
to  blame  another  for  our  plight.  Ajad  this 
brought  retaliatory  reeponses  In  kind.  That 
conduct  continued  to  accelerate  in  pace  and 
tempo  until  the  pitch  of  tensions  ran  m> 
high  as  to  produce  a  running,  acrimonious, 
and  recriminatory  dialogue  that  has  dlasi- 
patad  mutual  respect,  engendered  hatreds, 
and  made  nearly  impossible  any  calm  and 
conciliatory  dlacuasion  of  differences,  and 
hence  has  precluded  return  to  the  funda- 
mentals. 

As  we  have  eeen.  that  dialogue  has  largely 
sacrificed  honest  appeals  to  reason  for  other 


techniques.  One  has  been  tbe  Intentional 
and  repeated  misuse  and  distortion  of  generic 
words  and  pbrasee  tn  our  language  with  the 
obvious  design  of  giving  them  a  gloas  of 
meajiing  that  oasts  their  Inheresit  odious 
Implications  from  themaelvea  to  their  op- 
ponents. 

Another  has  been  to  use  catchwords  of 
dubious  meaning  and  eometlmea  of  odious 
implications.  And  atUl  another  has  1>een  the 
use  of  meanlngleas  but  often  aaperalonlBtlc 
cUcb«a. 

When  we  realise  that  such  preachments 
have  been  nearly  endlessly  made.  prlnt«d. 
and  drculatad  as  matten  of  truth,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the  people,  who  must 
largely  rely  upon  what  they  bear  and  read 
for  their  Information,  tuve  txen  mlaled  and 
are  now  confused  and  bewildered. 

IllustraUve  of  the  technique  used  in  gloss- 
ing and  distorting  generic  words  and  phrases, 
let  me  give  you  an  example  or  two:  Pre- 
quenUy  in  this  diaiog\ie  some  partldpants, 
while  advocating — sometimes  quite  cov- 
ertly— "changes"  In  our  forms  of  government, 
refer  to  their  opposing  "conservatives"  a 
"moesbacks"  and  often  In  the  same  breath 
as  "radicals"  or  "extremists."  Although 
Webster  says  that  a  "conservative"  means 
one  who  "favon  retentions  of  existing  insti- 
tutions and  forms  of  government,  the  term 
has  been,  by  intentional  misuse,  glossed  to 
mean  not  one  who  would  "retain."  but  one 
who  would  change  our  "existing  institutions 
and  forms  of  govemtoent — Jxist  the  opposite 
of  the  dictionary  sense  of  the  term. 

Again.  Webster  says  that  the  term  "leftist" 
means  "a  member  of  tbe  radical  or  revolu- 
tionary party,  a  radical,"  and  that  the  term 
"rightist"  means  a  "conservative."  Tet  by 
the  intentional  and  repeated  misuse  of  those 
tenns.  a  "leftist"  baa  been  glossed  to  mean 
a  "conservative."  one  who  would  "retain." 
no  change  our  existing  Institution  and  forms 
of  government,  and  that  a  "rightist"  is  a 
"radical."  one  who  would  change,  not  "re- 
tain" our  existing  tnsUtutions  and  forms  of 
government — again  Just  the  opposite  of  the 
dictionary  sense. 

Ttieae  two  simple  examples  are  enough  to 
reveal  the  technique.  doubUeaa  already  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  you — that  ts  being  com- 
monly used  not  to  infcMm  the  people  but 
to  oonfuse  and  bewilder  them. 

I  turn  now  to  the  technique  of  arguing 
by  catchwords.  Some  of  those  that  an  com- 
monly heard  an  of  fairly  definite  meaning, 
but  even  they  are  often  used  with  little 
fldeUty  to  their  true  meanings.  Othen  an 
advanced  as  terms  of  definite  meaning  or  of 
art  when,  in  fact,  as  often  used,  they  an 


We  hear  much  confused  argument  revolv- 
ing around  the  tenna  "dlarrlmlnattoa."  "aeg- 
rcgatlcm^."  "desegregattoo."  and  Integntlon." 
So  I  think  It  may  be  weU  briefly  to  conalder 
what  they  really  mean. 

The  dictionary  sense  of  the  term  "dlacrlml- 
natlon"  Is  also.  In  the  abstract,  lu  legal  sense. 
In  Its  constitutional  sense  tt  is  one  of  the 
things  prohibited  to  the  states  by  the  four- 
teenth Amendment's  guarantee  of  "the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

The  term  "segregation"  Is.  tn  legal  effect, 
only  a  synonym  for  constitutionally  pro- 
hibited "discrimination."  The  term  "deeeg- 
regatlon"  is  a  coined  one  of  awkward  and 
dubious  meaning. 

But  the  term  "integntlon,"  a  term  of  no 
constitutional  significance,  though  commonly 
used  as  a  synonym  ot  ■■antidiscnmlnatlon"  or 
"anusegregation."  literally  has  a  very  differ- 
ent meaning  and  embnces  the  concept  of 
amalgamation,  welt -illustrated  by  the  trans- 
fer of  schoolchildren  from  their  home  district 
to  a  distant  district  for  the  purpose  not  of 
avoiding  unconstitutional  "dlscrlmmatlon" 
but  of  affirmatively  "mixing"  or  "Integntlng" 
the  races  when  Indeed  no  provision  <A  the 
OonsUtuUon  so  requires. 

Tet  in  recent  times  we  have  eeen  obvious 
attempts— largely  through  tbe  rq>eated  use 
of  the  coined  and  meanlngleas  phrase  "de 
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facto  teffregatiotr— to  tortoi*  lb*  »««»^f- 
tecrmtlon"  Into  a  nwMdng  fynonymcra*  wltb 
co^tuUonallT  prohlWtad  ''^^^i'^- 
When  to  troth  they  «p<»t  entirely  diflerent 
concept..  7Tie«  li.  oC  course.  »  cIm^  l«i« 
IB  the  fund«nent»i  Uw  ol  our  Und.  par- 
UcxUarly  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  tor 
rtrtklni  down  «t»t«  acU  ol  "dliicrlmlaftUoiL 
and  hence  tl»o  of  -««««» tlan."  In  all  public 
insUtuUone.  Including  itate  public  schoou. 
M  vlolaUTe  of  that  Amendment!  guarantee 
of  the  eoual  protecUon  of  the  iawa. 

But  a«  stated,  there  U  no  provUlon  in 
Ihe  ConatltuUon  which  in  terma  of  intand- 
ment  compel*  "integration"  of  the  race*. 

We  alao  hear  much  confuaed  argument 
about  "cIvU  rlghta.~  What  doea  the  term 
mean  in  the  abstract?  It  U  often  n«<»  " 
one  definite  meaning  or  ol  art.  But  the 
troth  U.  the  term  -cItU  rtghU"  la  not  a 
term  of  art,  and.  when  abstractly  uaed.  T«aUy 
has  no  concrete  meaning.  Webster  aaya  that 
-ctrtV  rtght»"  ftl*  "nonpoUtlcal  nghU,"  and 
that  In  the  United  Statee  the  term  mean* 
"rights  secnred  by  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth AmendmenU  to  the  ConatltuUon.  and 
toy  certain  acU  of  Congreaa  aboilahln*  the 
incidence  of  inFOluntary  aerrltude.** 

Thua.  the  only  meaning  of  the  term  In  the 
fcbrtract  that  eren  approaches  concretenoes  Is 
that  civil  rights  are  the  rtghU  ol  all  men 
In  the  United  State*  Co  be  free  from  the  -In- 
cidence of  Involuntary  servitude." 

SUnllarly,  we  hear  much  discuaalon  on  the 
>ub]«et  of  "puhUc  aocommodatlons."  Moat 
o*  tti  sj>pear  to  be  oonfuaed  In  our  under- 
standing, and  hence  unclear  La  our  uae  of 
the  phrase.  Ju«t  what  doea  the  phraae  mean? 
Surely  the  term  ••public"  accoaunodatlon 
doea  not  Include  "prtvate"  »ooomnw>datlan. 
"Public"  things  are  tho*e  that  are  owned  or 
coaOoUed  by  government — sUte  or  federal — 
and  in  which  every  cltlMn  has  the  aame  right 
of  use  and  enjoyment. 

But  by  the  same  token,  property  that  la 
privately  owned  and  operated  la  "prlTaie- 
property.  to  which  only  tboee  who  are  ex- 
pressly or  Impliedly  invited  by  the  owner 
may  of  right  come  and  enter,  and  surely  this 
tmpUe*  that  any  such  InvttaUon  may  be  re- 
voked by  the  owner  at  any  time  for  any 
reaaon  satisfactory  to  hlnx  Tet  almost  dally 
we  see  efforts,  some  ot  them  suocesaful.  to 
expand  the  concept  of  "public"  to  Include 
that  which  is  "private"— «ich  as  a  citizen's 
privately  owned  and  operated  atore.  shop. 
reetaurant,  motel,  farm,  medical  or  law  of- 

floe and  to  make  those  "private"  faciUUe* 

subject,  as  of  right,  to  uae  and  enjoyment 
by  the  public. 

I  do  not  r«adlly  think  of  a  better  example 
oC  what  1*  happening  to  our  language  azul  to 
our  ability  to  communicate  with  oertalnty 
than  is  Illustrated  by  our  difflcultle*  In  main- 
taining the  generic  and  basic  distinction  t)e- 
tween  what  la  "public."  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  use  by  the  public,  and  what  la  "pri- 
vate," and  therefore  subject  to  uae  only  by 
the  own«  or  with  the  owner's  oonsent- 

Azaother  facet  of  current  dlacusalcais  re- 
volves around  the  word  "equality."  We 
proudly  aay  that  our  government  is  founded 
upon  the  concept  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  But  we  seem  to  be  unclear  aa  to 
whether  that  phrase  means  that  all  men 
must  tie  accepted  by  all  other  men  aa  aoclal 
equals  and  a*  to  wbetho-  it  means  that  alt 
men  muat  be  made  and  kept  "ecoDomlcally 
equal"  as  an  obligation  of  government. 

Some  doubtiesB  well-lntenUoned  people 
have  been  arguing  that  it  should  be  made  the 
legal  obUgatlon  of  every  man  to  eoclally  ac- 
cept every  other  man.  However  laudable 
may  be  the  underlying  objective,  tt  U 
abundantly  clear  from  experience  and  the 
nature  of  man  that  this  cannot  be  done  by 
law  and  that  such  an  attempt  la  not  a  proper 
function  of  government-  Such  an  attempt 
can  only  agiute  prejudices  and  Impede  and 
delay  social  acceptance. 
Social  aeceptanos  la  a  m*tter  of  develop- 
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mental  mutual  respect  and  Itttog.  MWl  tble 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  lorcfc  Ttoeee  are 
matters  of  the  heart,  and  It  cannot  be  ooo- 
trolled  by  fore*.  No  mlnortty  group  that 
has  settled  in  our  land  has  obtained,  or  likely 
ever  wUl  obtain,  general  aoceptanc*  and 
amalgamation  here  untu,  by  long  jmn  of 
exemplary  conduct,  a  majority  of  Its  mem- 
ben  have  earned  the  respect  and  Uking  of 
the  people  generally.  Any  effort  to  compel 
social  acceptance  woiild  be  a  step  In  the 
wrong  dlrecUon— and  aelf -defeating. 

There  are  alao  well-meaning  persons  among 
us  who  argue  that  the  proper  concept  of 
"equality"  la  that  all  men  are  enUtl«l  to  be 
assured,  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  means  by  their  brothers,  of 
permanent  economic  equality.  To  argue 
that  ail  men  are  entitled  at  the  expense  of 
their  brothers  to  permanent  ooonomlc  equal- 
Ity  u  to  argue  for  the  adoption  of  commu- 


Do  thoae  who  so  advocate  Hnderatand  thU? 
I  doubt  that  they  do.  and  foe  obvious  rea- 
sons I  prefer  to  believe  that  they  <»o  not.  But 
the  government  established  hers  by^our 
forefathers,  and  said  to  be  the  floest  gorera- 
ment  ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of  men.  U 
not  of  that  kind.  It  is  tnsteAd  a  democratic 
republic  guaranteeing  fi*e  anterprUe  and 
the  right  to  earn  and  poesnas  ptlvaU  oapttal. 
It  Is  not.  and  was  never  Intended  to  be,  a 
leveler  of  men. 

Under  our  government,  the  term  "equal- 
ity" must  mean  eeeentlally  that  government, 
state  and  federal,  cannot  and  must  not  deny 
to  any  cittoen:  (a)  the  right  to  obtain  equal 
lesmlDg.  (b)  the  right  to  equal  goTemraental 
treatment,  (c)  the  right  to  equal  Justice.  (d> 
the  equal  right  of  suffrage,  and  (e)  the  ooo- 
sequeni  right  to  equal  opportunity. 

But  the  right  to  equal  opportunity,  U 
Indeed  It  is  to  l>e  equal,  must  Include  the 
opportunity  to  develop  and  prove  unequal 
talents.  Any  other  concept  would  destroy 
the  natural  incentive  of  every  man  to  Im- 
prove his  lot  by  holding  him  down  to  the 
unambitious  level  of  the  mediocre  or  b^ow. 
which  Inevitably  would  reeult  la  the  society's 
decadence. 

In  the  same  connection  we  hear  much  dis- 
cussion of  "public  welfare."  Some  eeem  to 
feel  that  tt  Is  the  legal  obUgaUon  oT  the  gov- 
ernment to  *<"«**'•*  the  needs  of  every  dtlaen. 
Soone  even  suggvt  that  our  CccuUtutlon  so 
contemplates,  but  nothing  could  be  further 
frtim  the  truth. 

In  the  Presmble  to  our  Constitution,  our 
Founding  Fathers,  in  deecrlblng  on*  ot  the 
purposes  of  their  efTorts,  used  the  term  "to 
promote  the  general  welfare."  But  this  was 
to  be  done,  as  they  said,  in  the  ways  and  by 
the  means  set  forth  in  the  txxiy  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  one  will  search  It  in  vain  for  any 
evidence  of  any  delegation  by  the  sUtee  or 
the  people  of  any  power  to  the  government 
to  dip  into  the  federal  treasury  for  the  sup- 
port of  private  cltlaens. 

Thus,  the  privilege  and  the  moral  obliga- 
tion, to  determine  when  and  how  much  aid 
should  be  given  to  the  deserving  needy  among 
them  was  Uke  all  other  prtvUeges  and  powers 
that  were  not  delegated  to  the  government  by 
the  ConsUtuUon.  reserved  to  the  tUtes  and 
to  the  people. 

I  now  turn  to  the  misleading,  and  therefore 
dangerous,  technique  of  eome  current  argu- 
ment by  cliches.  Some  would-be  leaders 
have  been  voicing  slogans  and  cUch6s  which. 
In  instances,  appear  on  the  surface  to  be 
logical,  and  eome  even  religious,  but  which, 
in  truth,  are  dimgeroualy  deceptive. 

One  la,  "Government  owe*  every  citizen  a 
living."  This  is  the  false  cry  of  the  prldeless 
lazy,  Inasmuch  aa  the  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  necessary  for  his  "Uvlng"  can  only 
be  produced  by  the  labors  of  someone.  ThU 
Is  a  cry  for  support  by  the  sweat  of  another 
man's  brow. 

A  second  Is,  "Human  rights,  not  property 
rights."  Are  these  rlghU  in  any  way  incon- 
sistent or  mutiuaiy  destructive?    Is  not  the 


ritfht  to  have  and  be  pcoteoted  in  property  a 
^luabl*  *%iimaB  rtghirt  Are  not  those 
rights  mutually  consistent  and  even  depend- 
ent? Any  thoughtful  observatioai  of  history 
will  reveal  that,  where  ;»lv  ate- property  rights 
have  not  been  respected  end  protected,  there 
has  not  been  wtiat  we  call  "human  righu" 
Private- property  rIghU  are  the  soil  in  which 
our  concept  of  human  rlghU  grows  and  ma- 
tures. As  long  as  private-property  rights  an 
secure,  human  rights  wlU  be  respected  and 
win  endure. 

A  thlfd  Is  the  Russian- coined  phrase. 
"Production  Is  for  use.  not  for  profits."  Must 
It  be  wholly  for  the  one  or  the  other?  Is  It 
not  truly  for  both?  Is  there  any  Inconsist- 
ency or  immorality  In  producing  useful 
things  at  a  profit?  If  production  la  not  to 
yield  a  profit,  there  wUl  be  no  IncenUve  to 
produce.  And  If  there  U  no  lncentl«  to 
produce,  there  will  be  no  production  for  use. 
It  la  the  Incentive  of  profits  that  hss  pro- 
ducsKl  the  plentiful  bleeslngs  of  our  nation 
snd  that  has  enabled  It  to  grow,  progress, 
and  develop  as  It  has.  Reasonable  proOtt 
are  eesenUal  to  the  survival  of  free  enterprtss 
and.  hence,  of  our  society.  If  the  state  were 
to  take  over  under  the  slogan  of  "use,  not 
profits  ■  initiative  wouW  be  deetwred,  prog- 
r«BS  would  be  halted,  and  soon  stagnation 
wovUd  deetroy  our  society. 

A  fourtlv.  and  of  which  we  bear  much 
theee  day*.  Is,  "Obey  the  good  law*  but  not 

the  bad  ones."  

And  a  fifth  one  that  should  be  cotaldered 
with  the  fourth  la  "Action  now,  not  the  de- 
lays of  the  law." 

b  not  each  of  theee  cllcbte  a  caU  for 
anarchy?  Does  not  the  fourth  InvlU  men 
to  violate  the  Uws  they  do  not  like?  And 
does  not  the  fifth  Invite  men  to  spurn  the 
courts  and  ail  oonxtltuted  authority  and  to 
take  the  Uw  into  their  own  hands? 

U  we  allow  men  to  disobey  with  Impunity 
the  laws  they  do  not  like,  or  to  spurn  the 
courts  in  all  oonsUtuted  authority  by  tak- 
ing the  Uw.  or  what  they  think  ought  to  be 
the  law.  Into  their  own  handa.  will  we  not 
be  Inviting  anarchy  and  chaos?  Tst  this  Is 
precisely  what  socos  seU-appolnted  racial 
leaders  and  more  recenUy  niany  others,  have 
been  advocating,  and  It  U  preclaely  what 
their  foUowera  have  been  doing.  Aroused  by 
these  techniques,  those  followers  frequently 
have  assembled  frocn  far  and  wide,  often. 
unfortunaUly,  with  the  encouragement  and 
even  at  the  expense  of  weU-meanlng  but 
legally  uninformed  and  misguided  church,  or- 
ganitatlons.  Into  large  and  loosely  sssembled 
groups  or  mobs  to  wage  what  they  have 
called  "demonatratlona"  to  force  the  grant 
of  what  they  call  "rlghU"  in  defiance  of 
the  uw,  the  courts,  and  all  constituted 
authority. 

At  the  beginning  theee  "demonstraUons" 
consisted  of  episodic  group  invasions  and 
appropriations  of  private  stores,  first  by  sit- 
ting down,  later  by  lying  down  therein,  and 
eventually  by  blocking  the  entrances  thereto 
with  their  bodies.  Seeing  that  those  Ufs- 
passera  were  often  spplauded  In  high  places, 
were  generaUy  not  stopped  or  punished  but 
rather  were  compelled  to  be  appeased  and 
rewarded,  these  racial  leaders  and  thetr 
groups  quickly  enlarged  the  scope  of  their 
activity  by  massing  and  marching  foUowers 
on  the  sidewalks,  streeU,  and  highways,  fre- 
quenUy  l>locklng  and  appropriating  them  to 
a  degree  that  precluded  their  Intended  pub- 
lic uses. 


And  that  conduct,  too,  being  nearly  al- 
ways appeased,  the  process  spread  areawlae, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  from  one  aouih- 
ern  city  to  another  and  then  into  one  north- 
em  city  after  another  and  eventuaUy  pretty 
generaUy  throughout  the  land.  Theee 
"demonstrations"  were  conducted  under  the 
banner  of  "peaceable  civil  disobedience"  and 
under  the  claim  of  protection  by  the  peace- 
able-assembly and  petition  provisions  of  the 
Plrst  Amendment  to  the  United  SUtes  Con- 


fUtutlofL.  Bat,  IB  feet,  moat  of  these  claims 
wtre  and  are  untrue.  Let  me  demonstrau 
thU: 

Crime,  says  Webster,  means  "an  act  or 
omlMlon  forbidden  by  Uw  and  punishable 
upon  conviction."  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
ntany  of  those  treep asses  violated  at  least  the 
ertminal-twtisss  laws  of  the  local  Jurisdic- 
tions involved,  nor  that  thoee  Uwe  impose 
criminal  penalties  for  theU-  vtoUtion,  nor. 
benoe.  that  tboee  treiy asses  oonsUtuted 
"crimes." 

Now,  In  the  first  place,  that  conduct  can- 
not bonestly  be  termed  peaceable,  for  we  all 
\ntYm  that  the  assembly  and  incitement  of  a 
large  group  or  mob  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  forcing  dlTvct  acUoo  ouuide  the  law 
amounts  to  the  creaUon  of  a  mob  bent  on 
Uwleesneas  and  inherently  disturbs  tbs 
peace  of  others. 

In  the  second  place,  that  conduct  cannot 
honestly  be  termtd  "dvll  disobedience'  for 
the  simple  reason  that  anyone  should  be 
at»le  to  understand:  Willful  vloUtion  of  the 
crtmlual  Uws  Is  "criminal  dleoliedienoe,"  not 
"civil  dleotiedlenoe." 

And  lastly,  thoee  criminal  traspasssa  were 
not  protected  by  the  peaceable  assembly  and 
petition  provlaions  of  the  First  Amendment. 
TtMt  provtalon  aays:  "Ooogreas  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  •  abridging  .  ■  .  tb»  right  of  the  peo- 
ple peaceably  to  ssei  nihlr  and  to  petiCloo  the 
govM-nment  for  a  redrees  of  grlevanoea  " 
Obviously,  nothing  In  that  language  granu 
s  license  to  any  man  or  group  of  men  to 
Tiolste  our  criminal  Uwa.  including  those 
that  prohibit  treepsss  upon  and  approprU- 
Oon  of  privste  property  and  those  prohibit- 
ing the  willful  obstn»ctloo  of  public  walks, 
streets,  and  highways. 

Rather,  as  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  wrote  upon 
the  subject  in  19*8.  "The  prlvUege  of  a 
dtlaen  of  the  United  Ststes  to  use  the  streeU 
MVl  parks  for  communication  of  views  on  na- 
tional queetiona  must  be  regulated  in  the  In- 
terest of  aU.  It  Is  not  Bheolut«  but  is  rela- 
tive and  must  be  exercised  In  subordination 
to  the  general  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
In  consonance  with  peace  and  good  order." 

Surely  no  thoughtful  person  will  disagree 
with  that  statement,  nor  with  the  one  re- 
cently made  by  the  president  of  Tale  Uni- 
versity in  a  speech  delivered  In  Detroit,  that 
the  current  raah  of  "demonstratloiu  make  a 
ludicrous  mockery  of  the  democratic  debat- 
ing process." 

The  philosophy  of  "obeying  only  the  Uws 
you  like,  ami  of  atUmptlng  to  rule  by  force 
hss  given  rise  to  roobe  and  mob  actions  that 
have  proved,  as  certainly  we  should  have  ex- 
pected, to  be  tailor-made  for  infiltration. 
take>over,  and  use  by  rabble-rousers  and  rad- 
icals who  are  avowedly  bent  on  the  break- 
down of  Uw.  order,  and  morality  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  hence  on  Its  destruction.  And  we 
now  see  that  virtually  all  of  such  "demon- 
strations'* are  being  Infiltrated  by  rabble- 
rousers  and  radlcaU  and.  not  infrequently, 
break  Into  open  violence. 

Even  though  those  results  may  not  have 
been  contemplated  and  surely  werent  wished 
by  those  Americans  who  advocated  dls- 
obsdlenoe  of  our  Uwa.  nevertheless  they  did 
advocate  that  phUoeophy  and  tbey  did  put 
lis  prnrrnsnn  Into  action,  and  cannot  eecape 
responsibility  for  results. 

Seeing  the  a[q>easemenu  and  succeeses  of 
that  process  In  racial  strife,  other  would-be 
leaders  have  now  adopted  and  spread  It  Into 
many  other  areas.  It  has  now  spread  Into 
the  campxiaes  of  most  of  our  great  univer- 
sities where,  as  In  Berkeley,  it  ba&  been  used 
to  commit  aasauits.  kidnappings.  ImprLson- 
ment  of  police  olBoerm.  and  commandeering 
of  public -address  systans  for  their  use  in 
spewing  over  the  campus  the  filthiest  four- 
letter  words,  and  for  general  breakdown  of 
law  and  order. 


The  prooees  Is  alao  now  progreaslTely  «a- 
ployed  by  radioai  lafUais  and  ttaoaa  who 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemJes, 
to  hinder  and  impede  our  lution's  efforts  to 
oonacrlpt  military  personel.  as  witness  the 
recent  rash  of  draft-card  bmisers,  and  to 
move  and  supply  Its  troops  and  generaUy 
to  weaken  lu  abUlty  to  execute  tta  mUltary 
efforu  in  thU  time  of  war. 

"me  procMs  has  now  bsen  extended  even 
to  eOorU  to  thwart  governmental.  ieglaU- 
tive.  and  executive  action.  Indeed,  It  would 
be  bard  to  name  a  field  that  has  eecaped. 

These  are  but  recent  examples  of  history's 
teachings  that  the  toleration  of  some  crime 
encourages  all  crime  and  that  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  our  toleration  of  these  crimes 
of  trespass  has  been  at  least  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  recent  spread  of  common 
violence  that  Mr.  J-  Edgar  Boover  said  makes 
It  Impossible  "fcr  the  dtisena  of  this  ooun- 
try  to  .  .  .  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities 
without  (danger  of)  being  mugged,  raped, 
and  robbed  "  He  continued:  "We  can't  do 
that  today."  And  he  added:  "all  through 
the  country,  almost  without  exception,  this 
oondtUon  prevails." 

The  great  pity  U  that  these  minority 
groups,  tn  preacklng  and  practicing  deflanoe 
of  the  Uw,  are.  in  fact,  eroding  our  legal 
stmcture.  which  alone  can  ever  assure  to 
them  due  procees  of  law  and  the  equal  pro- 
tecUon of  the  Uws.  and  that  can.  thus,  pro- 
tect them  from  discriminations  and  abuses 
by  maJorlUes. 

We  have  all  been  often  told  and  many  of 
us  have  preached  that  crime  does  not  pay. 
But  the  recent  raah  and  spread  of  law  defi- 
ance— and  the  successes,  however  tenuous 
and  temporary,  of  that  philosophy  in  attain- 
ing goals— seem  to  c^mipel  a  reappraisal  of 
that  concept.  For.  from  irtiat  we  see  cur- 
renUy  happening,  one  could  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  certain  types  of  crimes  are  being 
permitted  to  pay. 

Indeed,  official  encouragement  often  has 
been  given,  even  at  times  In  some  high  places. 
to  conduct  these  "demonstrations"  that  have 
led  to  the  eom^mission  of  theee  criminal 
trespeisses,  and  It  can  hardly  t>e  denied  that 
they  have  been  rather  widely  tolerated.  It 
Is  undoubtedly  true,  as  recited  in  the  theme 
of  the  Presldenuaily  proclaimed  Law  Day. 
19d6.  that  "a  citizen'a  first  duty  Is  to  uphold 
the  Uw. '  but  It  is  also  the  first  duty  of  gov- 
eriunent  to  enforce  the  law. 

As  said  in  an  article  in  the  April  10.  1905. 
issue  of  the  magazine  Americii.  "[Oovern- 
mentl  has  no  right  to  turn  the  cheek  of  Its 
clUzens.  Instead  It  U  gravely  obligated  by 
the  very  purpoee  of  lU  existence  to  see  to 
their  protecUoc** 

Surely  the  great  majority  of  Americana 
agree  with  the  May  1S65  public  Btaiement  of 
Ur.  Lewis  F.  Powell,  then  president  of  the 
American  Bar  AssocUtlon.  that  "America 
needs  a  genuine  revival  of  respect  for  UW 
lynd  orderly  processes,  a  reawakening  of  in- 
dividual responsibility,  a  new  impaUenos 
with  those  who  ^'iolate  and  circimivent  Uws, 
and  a  determined  insUtence  that  Uws  be 
enforced,  courts  respected,  and  due  process 
followed." 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  aa  I  began.  wlUi 
a  plea  for  a  return  to  simple  honesty,  re- 
sponaibllity.  and  forthrightness  In  our  public 
speakings  and  writings,  that  they  may  hon- 
esUy  inform  and  not  mlsinlorm  the  people, 
and  for  a  return  to  an  orderly  aociety  by 
requiring  respect  for  and  obedience  to  our 
laws  by  the  prompt,  impartial,  even-handed. 
certain,  and  substantial  punUhment  of  all 
persons  whose  willful  conduct  vtoUtcs  thase 
laws  and  that  we  do  so  promptly.  And.  I 
would  hope,  before  msss  crime  geu,  as  It 
surety  can.  so  far  out  of  hand  as  to  be  beyond 
the  curbing  capacities  of  our  peace-keeping 
agencies  and  authorltiea. 


WWfttWetWKrrc 


EXTENSION  OF  RXUARK8 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  cauFoam* 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  AprU  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.     Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remark*  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord.  I  would  liJcc 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  m;  coUeaguee 
an  editorial  which  appeared  to  ttoe  Her- 
ald American  of  Compton,  CaUf..  on 
Sunday.  April  9. 

The  author  o<  the  article  entitled 
"What  We  Deserve,"  vtewa  leglalatlve 
ethics  from  a  pena^ective  which  needs  to 
be  underscored  more  tn  the  current  con- 
troversy.   The  editorial  follows: 

WxisT  W»  Das^vs 
It  seems  to  me  that  we'  an  laying  the 
great  emphasis  on  the  wrong  end  In  oxir  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  leglsUtive  ettilce. 
People  Uke  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  didnt  get  into  public  offlce  by  selr.- 
Ing  it  They  were  elected  by  the  people  of 
their  dUtrtcts,  In  the  same  way  ttie  members 
of  the  Teamsters  Union  deeerred  James  Rid- 
dle Hoffa.  While  the  procees  of  electton  in 
the  Teamsters  Union  Is  somewhat  more  ob- 
scure, surveys  that  hsve  been  made  have 
shown  pretty  clearly  that  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  the  union  supported  Mr.  Hoffa 
even  more  ardenUy  then  Mr.  PoweU  is  otovl- 
ou^y  supported  In  Harlem. 

In  all  three  csees  the  people  Involved  hsvs 
been  getUng  what  they  ssked  for.  Their  sup- 
port has  been  pretty  evident,  partlrularty  in 
the  cases  of  Mr.  PoweU  and  Mr.  Hoffa  long 
after  the  evidence  showed  pretty  clearly  that 
they  were  leas  than  worthy  of  the  trust  placed 
In  ti""" 

wohT  eoLVX  MKMm 
All  the  conflict  of  Interest  laws  and  legts- 
latlve  ethics  committees  that  can  be  Ima- 
gined will  not  aolve  thla  basic  problem.  They 
will  not  prevent  wrong  doing  tn  pubUc  ofBce 
so  long  as  the  kind  of  people  we  baee  been 
talking  about  are  placed  by  the  people  in 
positions  of  authority  and  truat. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  should  be  no 
conflict  of  Interest  Uws  or  leglslaUve  ethics 
committees.  Nor  am  I  opposed  to  public 
disclosure  laws.  All  can  be  wholesome  U 
properly  set  up  and  operated.  But  they  do 
not  and  cannot  cure  the  t>aslc  problem. 

The  real  cure  lies  In  the  elecUon  prooesa 
and  In  our  pajrlng  proper  and  adequate  atten- 
tion to  tt.  If  we  elect  a  scoundrel,  partic- 
ularly when  we  ought  to  know  what  he  la.  ail 
of  the  disclosure  and  conflict  of  Interest  Uwa 
and  legislative  ethics  committees  that  we  can 
set  up  will  not  make  him  honest, 
saoesi.  Fsocass 
Tbeie  U  a  curious  moral  process  Involved 
in  some  of  theee  situations.  A  man  may  be 
elected  when  he  finds  thst  It  Is  "good  poli- 
tics" to  promise  to  open  wider  the  door  of 
the  public  treasury  to  make  hsndouts  to 
people.  Is  :t  surprising  under  the  circum- 
stances when  he  reasons  that  having  opened 
the  public  treasury  to  hU  constituents  that 
he  deservea  to  get  some  of  It  for  hlmaelf? 
ThU  la  one  of  the  InevlUble  results  of  the 
flood  of  government  checka  we  seem  to  be 
having  In  our  times. 

There  u  Uttle  difference  in  tlM  case  of 
Hoffa.  Rank  and  tUe  members  showed  UtUe 
Interest  in  sccusatlons  against  Mr.  Hoffa. 

Their  remarks  were  invartably  something 
lite*  "Be  has  taken  oar«  of  us,  haan't  be?" 
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Wb«n  w»  the  people  Are  wUUag  to  restrain 
ourvelTH  we  cwi  •Imo  expect  the  men  we  elect 
to  ode*  fciao  to  ahow  eocDe  restraint  in  their 
person&i  conduct.  ThU  la  eo  l>ec»u«e  tbey 
mnnt  to  get  reelected  »t  the  neit  election  It 
lor  no  otber  reeeon.  To  put  It  pl*lnly,  we 
get  Jwt  About  tlM  kind  of  government  ttiAt 
we  deeerre. 

UELTTKQ  ON  LAWe 

One  of  the  roeeone  why  too  much  etrees  on 
lft««  r^nralnlnc  public  office  holders  tram 
evil  oooduct  can  be  unwi»c  le  that  we  are 
t*mpted  to  rely  on  ibem  keeping  tiieee  poll- 
UcUns  honeet.  U  we  are  not  honest  and  rea- 
•ooablc  In  what  we  expect  government  to  do 
tor  UB  how  can  we  expect  those  whom  we 
elect  to  be  honest?  Then  when  we  attempt 
to  punlah  thezn  because  they  are  dishonest 
we  do  It  in  such  a  way  that  we  make  mar- 
tyrs out  of  them.  This  compounda  what  we 
have  done  In  aUowlng  bad  government  to 
develop. 

Honwty.  Ifte  charity,  should  properly  be- 
gin at  home,  tt  does  not  begin  at  Washing- 
ton. D-C,  or  any  other  center  of  power  and 
authority.  These  centers  at  power  snd  su- 
tborlty  are  merely  what  we  the  people  have 
made  tor  them.  Thla  U  particularly  true 
In  an  are*  where  there  are  free  elecUons  and 
the  secret  ballot.  Kren  when  dictatorship 
dertiop*  It  toTarlably  can  be  traced  to  public 
wUllngnees  to  believe  that  we  can  have  eome- 
^hi*n  for  notUng  In  this  world  and  that 
fieMlmn  Is  raaUy  tree  Instead  of  aomethlng 
that  can  only  be  bought  with  blood  and  teare 
and  sweat.  And  that  every  generaUon  must 
Mpaet  to  nwke  theae  sacrifices  It  It  Is  to  sur- 
Tlve.  

ANSWtt  TO  DlfiHOKlBTT 

The  answer  to  dishonesty  In  public  office 
la  In  the  next  election  and  to  the  personal 
conduct  of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Bec- 
Uon  of  honest  men  to  public  office  Inatead  a< 
the  man  who  premise  ua  the  most  Is  not  the 
respodslblll^  of  the  other  fellow.  It  is  the 
TMpoCMlblllty  of  each  and  every  one  of  ua. 
If  we  dallberatly  elect  dishonest  men  to  pub- 
lic ntnr*  because  we  have  been  suckers  tor 
what  they  have  promlaed  us  we  shall  get 
exactly  wtiat  we  deaerve,  Oovemroent  will 
not  autookatlcally  run  Itself  honeaUy  and 
efficiently.  It  will  only  do  so  when  we  Insist 
upon  It  and  make  oert^n  tiiat  we  are  hoosM 
ouxselvea. 

Mrt.  Gladys  Fetter  Retvnc 

EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IK  THE  HOU8K  OP  RBPRBSKNTATIVKS 

r«e<da»,  Arn-a  It.  19S7 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  13  lisue  o(  the  Herald,  edited  In 
Chagrin  PaUa  by  my  good  friend  Allen 
J.  Tenny.  carries  the  news  that  another 
longtime  friend,  Mrs.  Gladys  Poster,  Is 
leaving  her  post  as  Chagrin  Falls  VUlage 
finance  dli«ctor. 

Gladys  Foster  Is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable persons  I  know,  and  It  Is  as 
dUBcuIt  to  Imagine  that  she  has  served 
the  Chagrin  Falls  community  for  nearly 
45  years  as  It  la  to  Imagine  that  she  will 
no  longer  serve  It.  In  an  offlcial  capacity, 
after  May  31. 

As  Al  Tenny  points  out  in  his  excellent 
tribute  to  Gladys,  the  steady  refrain 
around  village  hall  for  more  than  four 
decades  has  been  "Ask  Gladys."  and 
•Let  Odays  do  It.'  She  Is  held  in  affec- 
tionate regard  by  all  who  know  her  and 
In  the  highest  regard  by  an  of  u»  wbo 
have  seen  the  dedication  and  know-how 


she  has  given  to  Chagrin  Falls  durtoig  her 
outstanding  career  of  public  service. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  the  Herald  editorial: 
IFran  Ox  ObMiln  FWls  (Ohio)  Benld.  Apr. 
18.  tM7| 
F*rT«Fui.  SaaVAWT  Bows  Our 
One  oX  the  loog«at  csfMrt  In  Ohio  muulcl- 
p&l  hutory  will  com*  to  a  olo«  May  SI  when 
Oladyi  Port«r  reUx««  u  Chagrin  »»1U  Vlllsga 
finance  dlrfctor. 

rar  older  rmiaenU  ot  tb»  Tillage.  It  WUl 
b«  alnioet  Impoaalble  to  ooncelv*  of  local 
government  without  her.  Her  abaence  from 
VUlage  Ball  wUl  b«  almost  aa  oonaplcuoua 
as  removal  of  the  bandstand  from  Triangle 
Park,  for  Instance,  or  the  falls  from  the 
Chagrin  River. 

Mm  Poatei  was  first  appointed  vUlage  oierk 
In  1923  and  was  reelected  to  the  office  every 
two  yeani  thereafter,  almoat  always  without 
opposlUon  and  frequently  at  or  near  the  top 
of  the  list  of  vote-getlei^. 

A  bocne  rule  charter  adopted  In  IDSa  gave 
her  the  new  tlUe  and  additional  reeponalbU- 
Itiea  of  clerk-treasurer,  and  last  Jan.  1  the 
title  became  finance  director.  But  neither 
of  ihoee  evenu  had  any  elfect  on  her  de- 
votion to  duty  or  her  dedication  as  a  public 
aervant.  ^^ 

Her  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  In  the  business  led  to  her 
election  as  president  of  the  Ohio  8Ute  Clerks 
Asaociauon  and  as  secretary  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Finance  Officers  Association. 

Gladys  roater's  service,  however,  has  not 
been  restricted  to  her  ledgers  and  note  books. 
f>urlng  her  46  years  In  office.  tJiousands  Qi 
vUiagets  have  found  her  ready  to  answer  their 
qucetions,  In  person  or  over  the  phone.  alx3ut 
virtually  every  detail  of  vUlage  buslneae.  from 
tax  rates  to  garbage  collection  schedulee. 

"Ask  Gladys"  an  "Let  Gladys  do  it"  sre 
phrases  that  have  constituted  a  steady  re- 
frain around  VUlage  Hall  for  more  than  four 
decades.  Others  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
questions  and  do  all  the  work  after  she 
leaves.     But  It  won't  be  sasy. 


DiapalM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OS    IffSW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRISKNTATIVES 

Tua4gv.  April  It.  1»67 
Mr.  MDRPHT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  more  people  In  thla 
country  who  need  hospital  care  thU  very 
minute  than  there  are  hospital  beds  to 
accommodate  them.  There  are  those 
who  require  surgery  yet  must  wait  weeks, 
sometimes  months,  because  of  the  over- 
crowded hospital  conditions. 

Let  us  consider  that  statistics  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  show  well 
over  1%  million  beds  in  over  7,000  hospi- 
tals In  the  United  States.  Close  to  6,000 
of  these  are  classified  as  short-term 
hospitals  and  account  for  over  700.000 
beds  with  an  average  dally  cost  of  M1.58 
per  bed.  Hospitalization  In  these  Insti- 
tutions average  7.7  days  per  patient,  or 
approximately  47.4  turnovers  per  bed 
per  year. 

If  each  patient's  stay  In  each  of  these 
short-term  beds  could  be  shortened  by 
Just  I  day  on  avertwe.  the  amount  of 
money  saved  would  total  almost  one  bil- 
lion five  hundred  mllllcn  dollan  per  year. 
Or.  to  put  It  another  way.  those  same 


beds  could  be  available  (or  an  additional 
3,707,488  bed  days.  And,  these  totals  do 
not  take  Into  account  the  potential  sav- 
ings In  the  more  than  975,000  beds  In 
long-term  hofiiltals.     •. 

If  )en«th  of  hospWaUaation  can  be 
sborteaed.  If  hospMal  beds  can  be  made 
available  for  more  peofde  In  need  of 
treatment.  If  the  workload  of  our  doc- 
tors and  nurses  can  be  lightened.  If  hos- 
pital overhead  costs  can  be  cut  and  more 
money  made  available  for  staff  salaries. 
If  human  suffering  can  be  alleviated, 
then  the  means  by  which  these  ends 
can  be  achieved  would  seem  worthy  of 
earnest  Investigation  by  all  concerned. 
In  this  connection,  there  have  been 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  reports 
by  a  number  of  doctors  from  unlversi- 
tlee  and  medical  centers  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  who  have  experienced 
excellent  reeults  to  reducing  hospital  stay 
by  their  patients  through  the  use  of  a 
high  frequency  electrical  therapy  known 
as  Dlapuise. 

Dr.  Bruce  Cameron,  associate  profes- 
sor of  orthopedics  at  Bayk>r  University 
In  Houston,  Tex.,  reporting  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Orthopedics  on  his  study 
of  postoperaUve  wound  healing,  stated 
that  patients  receiving  Dlapuise  trettt- 
meot  were  discharged  from  the  hospital 
considerably  e&rller  than  those  whose 
postoperative  treatment  did  not  Include 
Dlapuise.  In  some  types  of  surgery  the 
average  recovery  time  was  50  percent  less 
than  usual,  he  reported. 

His  report  on  the  effect  of  Dlapuise 
therapy  on  wound  healing  In  dogs 
marked,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  medicine,  the  acceleration  of  the  heal- 
ing process  by  better  than  50  percent, 
which  is  Indicated  by  the  following: 

1.  Ttansvene  alignment:  treated.  *  days: 
untreated,  B  dayi. 

a.  OoUagen  formation:  treated.  6  days:  un. 
treated,  nothing  within  10  daya. 

3.  White  Blood  Cell  InOitntlon:  treated. 
34  hours;  untreated.  3  days. 

4.  FliagocytoeU:  treated.  M  bouis:  un- 
treated, a  days. 

B.  Histiocytic  activity:  treated  48  hours: 
untreated.  4  daya. 

0.  Pkt  activity:  treated.  48  hours;  un- 
treated, S  daya. 

7.  Hematoma  canalization :  treated,  8  days: 
untreated,  7  days. 

In  short,  every  aspect  In  the  process  of 
wound  healing  had  shown  acceleration 
with  the  use  of  Dlapuise  as  compared  to 
the  untreated  control  animals.  To  con- 
firm his  findings  In  dogs.  Dr.  Cameron 
performed  a  bUnd,  double-blind  study  on 
100  postoperaUve  orthopedic  cases  and 
found  that  by  treating  with  Dlapuise  he 
was  able  to:  First,  remove  sutures 
earlier:  second,  considerably  reduce  pain 
In  his  patients:  and  third,  discharge  his 
patients  at  an  earlier  date.  These  re- 
sults were  possible  because  the  process  of 
healing  had  taken  place  In  considerably 
less  time  than  normal. 

Another  report,  from  the  Azucarera 
Hospital  In  Mexico,  showed  a  savings  of 
1.500  days  of  hospitalization  In  the  treat- 
ment of  535  tonsillectomy  cases  In  a 
single  year;  an  average  of  almost  3  days 
per  patient  saved  through  the  use  of 
IMainilse. 

In  Mexico  City,  Dr.  Raul  Perez  Her- 
rera,  a  noted  ear,  nose,  and  throat  spe- 
cialist, has  stated  In  lectures  to  medical 


groups  and  In  films  concerning  his  re- 
ports on  several  studies  Involving  over 
1  500  adult  patients,  that  he  has  found : 
first,  a  better  than  50-percent  reduction 
In  healing  time  with  the  use  of  Dlapuise : 
ucond,  a  sharp  decrease  In  the  need  for 
analgesics  In  postoperative  patient  care; 

third,    considerably    less    pain    In    his  .^  ^^ 

patients-  fourth,  a  30-percent  reduction  not  an  Isolated  case.  There  are  others, 
in  surgical  bleeding;  and  fifth,  a  con-  some  ot  which  I  discussed  earUer.  Un- 
slderable     financial     savings     through     fortunately,  such  cases  are  yet  too  few 


In  New  York  State  at  847.57.  At  that 
rate,  the  saving  at  HaYlem  Hospital  In 
that  4  hours  per  day  for  a  8-week  period 
was  $12,843.90.  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  a  single  Dlapuise  unit,  which  cost  ap- 
proximately one-third  the  amount  of 
money  saved. 

The  experience  at  Harlem  Hospital  Is 


shortened  hospital  stay  by  his  patlenU. 

In  Dallas.  Tex..  Dr.  Datid  H.  Aronof- 
sky.  a  well-known  dental  surgeon,  has 
found  by  utilizing  Dlapuise  therapy  be- 
fore and  after  an  operation,  that  he.  too, 
was  able  to  reduce  healing  time  by  50 
percent  or  better,  substantially  decreased 
pain  and  edema  In  his  patients  and  was 
able  to  reduce  the  use  of  analgesics  to  a 
bare  minimum. 

Dr.  Richard  Taylor,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Oral  Surgery  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity. Is  presently  engaged  In  a  pro- 
gram of  research  to  confirm  the  earlier 
findings  on  wound  healing  with  Dlapuise 
therapy.  In  a  pilot  study.  Dr.  Taylor  and 
four  members  of  his  research  staff  volun- 
teered to  use  themselves  as  human  guinea 
pigs  In  the  experiment.  They  underwent 
the  pain  and  discomfort  of  an  experi- 
mental operation  In  their  own  mouths. 
first  permitting  the  wound  to  heal  under 
normal  conditions,  then  repeating  the 
surgical  procedure  with  Dlapuise  therapy 
added.  Histological  slides  were  prepared 
to  show  the  chronology  of  the  healing 
process  both  with  and  without  Dlapuise 
therapy  and  Dr.  Taylor  also  found  that 
the  Dlapuise  treatment  significantly  re- 
duced pain  and  accelerated  the  healing 
process. 

Dr.  Cheater  Wong,  an  associate  profes- 
sor and  lecturer  In  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  recently  reported  extremely 
important  findings  with  regard  to  the 
ability  of  Dlapuise  therapy  to  increase 
tensile  strength  of  womids  by  as  much 
as  25  percent  In  a  shorter  ijerlod  of  time 
than  normal. 

Dr.  Earl  G.  Kaplan,  chief  of  surgery 
and  Dr.  Robert  E.  Welnstock,  director 
of  research,  both  of  the  Detroit  Civic 
HosplUl  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  shown 
Dlapuise  therapy  significantly  accele- 
rates postoperative  wound  healing  In 
foot  surgery,  with  an  attendant  reduc- 
tion in  pain,  swelling,  and  soreness  and 
considerably  less  surgical  bleeding.  In 
a  film  prepared  at  civic  hospital  these 
beneficial  aspects  of  Dlapuise  therapy 
are  definitively  presented. 

The  reports  and  films  are  available 
from  the  Dlapuise  Corp.,  of  America.  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

The  economics  of  this  situation  can- 
not be  overlooked.  In  a  double-blind 
study  conducted  at  Harlem  Hospital  In 
New  York  City  the  average  hospital  stay 
for  patients  treated  •with  Dlapuise 
therapy  was  approximately  IVi  days  as 


and  far  between. 

Hospitals,  beds,  and  dollars  lend  them- 
selves to  arithmetical  calculations 
througli  which  we  produce  valid  and  Im- 
pressive figures.  But,  who  can  compute 
the  savings  to  human  suffering  and 
anxiety?  What  numerical  equation  will 
describe  the  restoration  of  a  patient  to 
his  family  life  and  to  productive  work? 
What  number  can  tell  us  the  effects  of 
moimttog  pressured  on  overworked  doc- 
tors and  nurses?  What  Is  the  number 
that  expresses  the  feeling  of  relief  from 
pato?  There  are  no  numbers  for  these, 
only  human  experience  which  must  breed 
human  understandmg  and  compassion. 

It  seems  logical,  therefore,  to  propose 
that  all  those  concerned  with  medical 
care  in  this  country  might  well  study  the 
accomplishments  of  Dlapuise  therapy. 
When  the  research  Is  complete.  If  It  is 
found  that  Diapulse  meets  all  necessary 
medical  standards,  the  results  of  the  re- 
search should  be  made  available  to  all 
toterested  hospitals  and  clinics. 


'Titer"  Teatuc:  Apono  laqniry  CUef 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    B017TH    CASOLDla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  II.  l»f 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
wise  saying  from  the  past  that  a  prophet 
Is  not  without  honor  save  to  his  own 
country.  I  hesitate  to  take  exception  to 
this  noted  saying,  but  I  have  the  privilege 
of  servtag  with  a  dlsttogulshed  gentle- 
man who  has  made  this  saytog  open  to 
question.  This  man  Is  OUM  E.  TxAOtJt. 
my  colleague  and  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  servtag  as  a  member. 

When  It  Is  among  the  other  Members 
of  Congress,  to  Washington,  to  the  Na- 
tion, or  right  to  his  home  district  In 
Texas,  the  qualities  of  Chairman  TiActrs 
are  known  and  admired. 

A  story  to  the  New  York  Tlmea  on 
Tuesday,  April  18.  portrayed  some  of  the 
outstanding  attributes  of  our  dlstto- 
gulshed colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  but  It  would  take  much  more 
than  one  story  to  detail  the  qualities 
which  have  made  Chairman  Tr»Gt;i  a 

HU 


_„ .  _„ . ,. leadtog  force  to  our  Nation  today. 

compared  to  a  hospital  stay  of  approxl-     vitality  knows  no  bounds,  and  he  l«_weU 
mately  13  V4  days  for  those  not  treated,     deserving  of  the  nickname  of  " 


In  this  study  45  patients  were  treated 
with  a  single  Diapulse  machine,  which 
was  used  4  hours  a  day  for  a  period  of 
8  weeks.  The  savings  over  the  period 
figures  out  to  270  bed-days. 

The    American    Hospital    Association 
averages  the  dally  cost  of  a  hospltsd  bed 


Tion' 

which  he  has  borne  stoce  his  first  days 
In  this  body. 

"TioER  "  TxActn's  work  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  Is  so  well  known 
that  It  needs  no  eulogy.  But  to  the  years 
that  I  have  known  him  I  have  found  that 
whether  be  la  aenrtag  as  a  ebairman  or 


as  a  member,  he  Is  equally  toterested 
and  knows  all  the  facts  concemtog  any 
undertaktog  which  comes  his  way. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  is  one 
of  his  recent  significant  achievements. 
"TiGiB"  TxAOur  had  been  appototed  Vice 
Chairman  of  a  special  Presidential  Panel 
on  Veterans'  Matters  to  work  m  conjunc- 
tion with  a  similar  group  from  the  Re- 
public ot  the  Phlllpptoes.  An  unsettled 
group  of  questions  faced  the  panel  relat- 
ing to  veterans  of  that  country  who  had 
served  with  the  U.S.  forces  durtog  World 
War  II.  The  Chairman  of  the  Panel  be- 
came Ul.  and  "TiciH"  Txacux  took  over 
the  leadership  of  the  panel  His  adroit 
handltog  of  this  highly  Important  as- 
signment, his  forthright  discussions  with 
our  Filipino  friends,  brought  new  under- 
standtog  of  a  problem  of  two  decades 
standtog.  Because  of  his  leadership  and 
his  great  abilities  not  only  to  Internal 
affairs  but  to  the  totematlonal  realm, 
there  are  greater  bonds  between  the 
United  States  and  one  of  our  principal 
allies  to  the  Pacific. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Chairman  Tssctn 
has  become  an  expert  and  his  opinions 
highly  respected  to  the  fields  of  veterans 
affairs,  space  exploration  and  totenia- 
tlonal  affairs,  the  people  of  his  district 
to  Texas  know  him  as  a  personal  friend 
vitally  Interested  In  their  problems.  His 
office  has  an  open  door  at  all  times,  and 
there  Is  no  limit  on  his  time  when  bis 
coru^tuents  and  their  problems  are  to- 
voived. 

It  Is  a  privilege  and  an  Inspiration  to 
serve  with  "Ttcn."  His  knowledge  and 
assessment  of  any  question  is  profound. 
His  judgment  is  always  Just  and  equita- 
ble. I  am  sure  that  this  opinion  Is  shared 
by  all  of  my  colleagues  here  today. 

As  a  part  of  the  high  regard  which  is 
expressed  by  constituents  and  friends  ot 
Olin  Teaoui  and  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion to  gei^ral.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  foUowtag  arUcle  from  the  New  York 
Times  to  every  Member  of  this  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  our  country: 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  18.  1»671 
AroLLO  iMQtnat  Chut — OUM  Babl  Tucur 
WnsmNoroN.  AprU  17.— Nearly  every  day.  a 
stocky  man  with  graying  balr  acampen  nim- 
bly around  the  paddle  ball  court  in  the  Bouse 
gymnasium.  On  hla  left  foot  he  weaxs  a 
special  alioe  with  a  rocker  sole  iMcauac  of  a 
missing  ankle  bone. 

MAi«  ut  THS  Nrwa 
Friends  say  It  ii  typical  ot  RepreaenUtive 
OUn  Earl  Teague.  Democrat  ot  Texas,  that  be 
refuaee  to  be  daunted  by  the  Infirmity  he 
luBered  when  a  aheU  fragment  nearly  sev- 
ered his  left  foot  on  the  Siegfried  Lint  In 
1M4.  He  spent  two  years  In  mlUtary  hospi- 
tals and  came  out  fighting.  He  has  been 
flgfatmg  ever  ilnoe.  Hla  friends  aflectlon- 
atelv  call  him  '"Tiger"  Teague. 

He  la  one  of  the  spax*  efforts  strongest 
champions  In  Congreea.  and  l>e  now  finds 
himself  prealdlng  orer  a  House  subcommittee 
inquiry  Into  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdmliUitratlons  greateat  faUure — the 
fire  in  which  three  astronauts  died  in  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  isat  Jan.  27  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. 

roucHT  BOKtJS  sni. 
The  InveeUgaUon  poses  a  personal  dilemma 
tor  him.  U  he  la  too  crtUcal  o(  NASA.  Con- 
gress mighty  sbarply  cut  back  funds  (or  space 
eSorte  If  he  U  too  lenient,  he  leavea  himself 
open  to  the  charge  that  he  is  whltewsshing 
the  sgeney. 
in  some  respeota,  the  dUemma  Is  similar  to 
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tb«  oM  He  ttctd  wh«n  he  eeme  to  OongreM 
jl  jaui  ego.  A  poUttcel  unlmown.  ]iMt  out 
of  tHe  BoeplUl.  he  h»<I  won  the  Met  leiBe'J 
becauee  he  wm  •  wir  hero.  Fellow  vetereji. 
In  the  Utile  cotton  towne  of  northeeetera 
Texse  were  hU  itrongeet  lupportere. 

Tet  It  wu  OUn  Teegue  who  led  the  euc- 
cttalMi  flght  »g«lii«t  »  multJbUllon-OollM 
vecerane' bonne  bUl  in  1»48. 

The  vetermne'  lobby  wjwed  to  "get  Mm  In 
the  next  election.  But  OUn  Teegne  hM 
hmudlly  won  every  election  rtnoe  then,  una 
today  he  U  the  prlnclpel  Congreeelonel  policy 
maker  on  veterans'  leglalatlon. 

■rOIVSOIXX)    Gl    BtUL 
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Catholic  Diocese.  iBed  following  a  week's 
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illness. 

Monslgnor  Hanley  was  known  and  be- 
loved by  all  with  whom  he  came  In  con- 
tact. He  was  a  dynamic  man  and  yet  his 
humility  was  a  constant  reminder  to  us 
aU  that  he  was  first,  last,  and  always  a 
priest  of  Ood.  The  Long  Island  Cath- 
olic will  remain  a  vibrant  testimonial  to 
him  In  each  future  Issue. 

In  addition  to  his  leadership  of  this 
great  paper,  Monslgnor  Hanley  was  the 
chairman  of  the  diocesan  commission  for 
ecumenism.    Those   of   us.   clergy    and 


A*  chalrmati  ot  the  Home  Veterans  Altalra  jaynjen  Of  other  faiths,  looked  to  Mon- 
Committee,  he  hae  continued  to  lerve  aa  jigno,  u  ^  shining  example  of  man'; 
buffer  between  Oongreaa  and  what  he  oob- 


alderi  eiceeelve  deroacdi  ot  the  veteran, 
lobby.  Gratelul  coUeagiiee  on  both  aides  of 
the  aisle  haU  him  as  the  man  "who's  kept  the 
veterana'  lobby  off  our  backs." 

But  while  waging  a  running  light  against 
what  he  regards   as    •veterans'  give-aways. 
Mr  Teaguo  has  ateered  through  Congress  the 
moist  Jar-re«ailng  veterana'  leglaUtlon  since 

VJnF\A   TlfffcP  TT 

H*  iponicrwJ  Ih*  Kon^n  O.I.  BUI  of  Rlghta. 
tlie  WW  ocT^iMU  icliolMmtilp  progrmm  and 
rate  incirawM  for  widow*  fcnd  dUabled  ret- 
eruu.  Bla  emph«»l«  hm*  be«n  on  aid  to  the 
sick  and  needy  »nd  disabled. 

Hoverer,  he  la  no  Great  Society  Uberal. 
More  often  tban  not.  be  ha*  voted  against 
tbe  aoclal  improvement  program*  propoaed 
by  a  fellow  Texan.  President  Johnson.  Mr. 
Teague  ootnee  from  &  largely  oonaerraUve 
dletxlct,  and  bl»  voting  reflect*  It. 

Born  57  yeari  ago  In  College  Statloa,  Tex., 
he  worked  bla  way  through  TexM  AgrtciU- 
tural  end  Mechanical  College  by  cleaning  out 
cow  bam*  at  night  and  mowing  lawns  by 
day. 

After  graduation  he  worked  for  the  poet 
offlce  In  his  hocne  town  and  then.  In  IMO, 
volunteered  for  Army  service.  As  cwnmander 
of  the  Flrwt  Battalion.  314th  Infantry.  7Bth 
Division,  he  f»c««a  srtUlery  fire  for  90  straight 
deyi  of  oombat  before  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  He  was  wounded  six  time*,  won  11 
deooratlon*  and  emerged  from  World  War  n 
with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

One  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the 
House,  he  frequently  Invitee  friends  to  his 
RaybTim  Building  offlce  for  steak  dinners, 
which  be  cooks  on  a  portable  electric  stove. 
Deeplte  his  handicap,  he  ts  cme  of  the  best 
paddle  ball  players  in  the  House.  He  la  an 
avid  gardener,  speclallzlDg  In  geraniums  and 
aealeas 

He  and  hla  vlfe.  the  former  Freddie  Dun- 
man  of  Fort  Worth,  have  three  ehUdren: 
Jack,  an  Air  Force  Captain  who  served  with 
the  Special  Foccee  In  Vietnam  and  la  now  In 
training  as  a  Jet  pUot;  Jame*.  who  Is  with 
an  Agency  for  International  Development 
mlaelon  In  Vietnam,  and  JIU.  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 


slgnor  - 

love  for  hl«  fellow  man.  Hla  IntereaU 
In  the  vital  problems  of  our  times  was 
not  that  of  a  newcomer.  He  has  devoted 
hla  priesthood  to  Justice,  the  rights  of 
all  men.  and  that  greatest  of  all  virtues, 
charity.  It  was  men  like  Monslgnor 
Hanley  who  gave  Impetus  to  the  great 
movements  of  aoclal  justice  with  us  to- 
day, 

Monslgnor  Hanley  was  bom  on  Long 
Island  In  Queens  County.  He  was  edu- 
cated on  long  Island  and  was  a  source  of 
pride  to  us  all. 

He  also  served  as  director  of  the  Mis- 
sion Aid  Societies  and  10  years  ago  hitch- 
hiked the  entire  length  of  Africa  visiting 
missionaries  In  far-flung  outposts  along 
the  way. 

His  ecumenical  spirit  was  transmitted 
to  us  all.  He  attended  every  session  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council  In  Rome  and  re- 
turned to  us  vibrant  and  alive  with  the 
great  mandates  of  the  council.  Mon- 
slgnor never  feared  change.  In  fact  he 
was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  men  of  ideas 
of  our  time. 

We  will  miss  Monslgnor  Hanley.  but 
our  lives  have  all  been  made  better  by 
having  had  him  with  us. 


YcMiBC    Denocrats,    Toaaf    RepabUcaas 
Sapport  Faads  for  State  Dtpartneni 


available  for  leadership  exchange  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Suw. 

The  two  young  leaders  called  on  Repre- 
senUtlve  John  J.  Rooney  (D.,  New  York), 
Chairman  of  the  State  Department  subcon- 
mlttee,  to  "substanllally  Increase  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  requeeTfor  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Ctiltural  Actlvttle*  for  Oaeal 
1968."     The  text  of  the  letter  foUows: 

AFftn.  la.  1067. 
Deab  Ma.  Chaibuan:  As  President  oC  the 
Toung  Democratic  Clubs  of  America  and 
Chairman  of  the  Toung  Republican  National 
Federation,  we  respectfully  urge  that  your 
Subcommittee  eub«tanUally  Increase  the  De- 
partment of  SUte*  request  for  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  AcUvltlee  for  fiscal 
1908. 

Without  commenting  on  the  rlghU  and 
wrongs  of  the  recently  disclosed  covert  fi- 
nancing of  certain  leaderBhlp  exchange  pro- 
grama,  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  in- 
creased appropriation*  for  aboveboard  ex- 
changee, financed  through  the  Department 
of  State,  are  imperative  at  this  time.  A* 
former  United  SUtes  Ambassador  WUllaa 
Attwood  has  written  tn  the  AprU  iSth  edition 
of  Look  magaxtne: 

"Let"  1  hope  the  recent  furore  will  impel  our  . 
elected  representatives  to  realize  that  Viet- 
nam Is  only  one  front  In  this  war — and  by 
no  means  the  most  important — and  that  be- 
ing niggardly  about  .  .  .  the  kind  of  actlvltlea 
that  ahould  be  handled  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's B\ireau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  Is  the  moat  shortsighted  kind  of  econ- 
omy at  this  time  In  history."  We  concur  la 
this  view. 

Toung  people  throughout  the  United 
Bute*  have  widened  their  horUsons  through 
such  programs.  Conversely,  these  programs 
have  cxAtrlbuted  vitally  to  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  young  leader*  from  foreign 
countries  to  see  at  first  hand  the  functioning 
of  our  free  and  democratic  aoclety. 

If  we  fall  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunltlea  afforded  for  Increased  understanding 
and  cooperation  by  an  ever  shrinking  world. 
we  wUl  have  mortgaged  th*  present  to  a 
strife-torn  future.  As  the  duly  elected  rep- 
reeentatlvea  of  the  young  poUUeal  leaders  of 
America,  we  must  state  clearly  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  Inherit  sucb  a  future. 

We  hope  you  wUl  give  our  views  on  thl* 
matter  your  moat  eerlous  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Vixon.  L.  Mussxx. 
ToK  R.  Yah  fiiCKLK 
Mr.  Muaser  and  Mr.  Van  Sickle  are  also  tb« 
President  and  Vice  President  reapecUvely  of 
the  American  CouncU  of  Toung  Political 
Leaders,  a  bl-partUan  non-profit  educational 
organiaatlon  that  aeeka  to  develop  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  understanding  among 
young  politician*.  In  mid-March  the  Coun- 
cil vponsored  a  visit  to  the  United  SUtes  by 
14  young  Buropean  political  leaders. 


A  Great  Lost 


Oar  Polky  U  YietBam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  nw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuadav,  AprU  tt,  1967 
Mr.  WOLPT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  3. 
19«7.  the  ooiuitT  of  Nassau,  the  State  of 
New  Totk,  and  this  Nation  suffered  a 
great  loss. 

The  Very  Reverend  Monsiitnor  Richard 
H.  J.  Hanley.  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Long  Island  Catholic,  the  official 
oevspaper    for    the    BockrlUe    Centre 


EXTENSION  OP  REitARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  LUKENS 

or  OBIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  II,  1967 

Mr.  LOKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  ot  the  executive  committee  at 
the  American  council  of  the  Atlantic  As- 
sociation of  Young  Political  Leaders,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  an  impassioned  plea  for  gulde- 
and  assistance  from  the  elected  leaders  or 

of  the  Young  Democrats  and  the  Young     ^qjij   jy^gj  H,  (JIMMY)  QUILLEH 
Republicans    of    America.    Hon.    virgU    """•  -"•  ^  '  "^ 

Musser  and  Hon.  Thomas  Van  Sickle. 
respectively.  These  two  leaders  are  ap- 
propriately requesting  assistance  from 
this  body  In  the  increase  of  funds  for 
"educaltonal  and  cultural  actlvltlea"  at 
the  Department  of  State.  Their  state- 
ment is  as  foUows: 
Toxn«o      DmoOATS.      Totrwo     BsrusucANS 

ScrroxT  Fckds  nm  Stats  Dsrumum 

In  a  l«tt«r  made  pubUc  todsy  Tlrgll  Mu«8«r. 
President  of  the  Young  Democmte.  and  Tom 
Van  SlcUe.  Ohalnnan  ol  the  Toung  Bepubll- 
cans,  strongly  urged  tbe  House  Appropns- 
uons  Committee  to  mslce  additional  funds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or    TKNNSSSZK 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  BEPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday,  Avrll  10,  19S7 
Mr.   QUILLEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  this  point 
In   the  Recom   an   editorial  from   the 
QreenevUle.  Tenn..  Sun. 

In  these  days  of  wild  accusations  and 
outbursts  against  our  Nation  and  Its  for- 
eign policy  In  southeast  Asia.  I  think  It 
Is  even  more  Important  that  we  listen  to 
reasoned  voices  such  as  are  evident  In 
this  article: 
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Orra  Pouci  n  Virrdan  without  ceeaaUon  ot  bombing  coupled  with  Its  methods  for  bond  financing  of  C«pl- 

.,.„.  n„i..H  ai^t— Mimmitmenta  In  south  »   unUateral    withdrawal .  of   American   and  tal  needs. 

Vletri^  ^  t^lSST^  m»o^,^t  aiued  troop,  from  South  Vietnam^    He  ooo-  p.<««^  o„,™  ^  „m« 

=,^unui  two  ,™«  :Sunftm'  SSTu^^oni"^ a "p:i^fS':.tSr,S.°^  °°  Tt.  SUte  Of  Ohio,  under  the  leader- 

""?• 'T 'ST..'?'\''„r  ^  r^'^ri^  "Treluountiy  cS^^de  that  the  g.n«al  ship  of  Gov,  Jam«  A.  Rhodes.  U  propos- 


the   help  of  that   nation   were  on  the  verge 


direction  ot  our  present  miutary  efl«-t*  in     jng    to   embark   on   a    new.    progressive 


of  being  forced  Into  the  sea. 
^        ■      either 

[latlOD     leaving      hue     »»VIM- «      -  j    a  _         W  lUlVC       lliCllViWUCIi.  mj.        a^f^a  w  1.  VI       wj        vaa-b 

communist  are.   U>  be  completely  overrun  !;!;• -,"„-'?.1"'J.f,i':~?.'„;',n^  '"."Thi      voters  on  May  2.  19«7.  Issue  NO    1  on  the 


■Se''cmt^statee  either  had  to  withdraw     Vietnam    I.    n«:e«.xT.    I    advise    <j^ln.t     course  designed  to  meet  the  challenges  I 
.tfr^l,  froS  that  nation  leaving  the  non-      mlUtary  »c»latlon.     I  favor  «>mmltment  of      ^,^    mentioned      If    approved    by    the 


entirely  from  that  nation  leaving 


!°_1°  ._  „™„«„„,.^  t«  r-KprouB  and  .ur-      the  best  and  only  wlutlon 


u  Ohio  ballot  would  create  the  Ohio  Bond 

-      -             -                                    ^  in*  n#.Bt  and  oniv  soiutioh "  Commission.    flw    commlsslon     would 

^.«,  an  opportunity  to  regroup  «,d  .ur-  "■^°;"^"^''g™'^J,^'"^J^^.  ^,  „  change  enable  Ohio  to  plan  for  necessary  capl- 

"u  we  had  chicken*!  on  our  commitment  in  hi.  viewpoint?    It  wa.  the  roiuit,  he  told  the  tal    Improvements    without    the    delays 

Vl^t^Ill^ereJeem.  little  douw  that  com-  Senate,  of  a  decision  based  upon  his  father  .  ^jat     have     sometimes     aUowed     public 

mu^^hTiTw^^now  be  riding  herd  over  advlce-that  the  quality  of  a  man^.  Judgm^t  ^     ^    ^^    become    long    overdue    before 

Sit  o.  S^th  East  A.I..     other  naUon.  was  no  '-'"'^'^'" ''«;'"'»'' <lf„'i,'°£°i:  sufficient  and  necessary  action  could  be 

would  very  loglcaUy  have  conaiderM  that  our  ""'""^f  ^!^S??  t^^Jver^e^t^^  taken.     The  five  bond  commission  mem- 

SrT^'uT-"^-  l^^n-thrc"^"-"?:  Xt^J^er.^m.e^I^ntirtu'.rplo'l'f:  bers,  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 

■ere  reauy  wortniess  wnen  ino  cn.i»  w  J,^j,„  ^^  farmers.  Ohio  Senate  approval,  would  provide  a 

'"t^.  nolted  Statea  bv  Ita  support  of  South  Hla  report  covered  his  observation  In  Japan,  mechanism  for  long-term  orderly  flnanc- 

Vletnam  has  already  ichleved  many  of  tls  ("the  grandest  .ucceMi  .lory  In  aU  Aala".)  mg  of  capital  improvements  In  Ohio,  and 

n>al>      CerUlnlT    South   Ea.t  Asia  la  more  Taiwan,  ("a  .ymbol  oj  what  our  foreign,  po-  ^  means  for  financing  them  on  a  "pay- 

lublllsed  today  than  It  wa.  a  few  year.  ago.  Utlcal  "<"  •~°°-?'»„P°"='"f?°  J"^,^"^  as-you-use"   basis.     Bonds  Could  be  Is- 

Maiayia.  indoneaui.  and  Thailand  are  now  f™"*'"^;. '^^'•""^  5°°*  "^"f  ^' ^"""^  sued  only  With  Ohio  General  Assembly 

.ntl-Communl.t    In   their   government   «d  '<>J^°™  °' '"P^^  ^^^^^^'^f  "°.ri,,i.  approval   of   the   project  and   the  Issue. 

SSnS.rch.IS'hfv^'Se"  »nu°n^1n?^;  tle^'caS"".^'"^-  b^^^n't  qS^tiomng  -Z  total  would  be  carefully  limited  to 

"^^  a^  tS;  PMl?p^-  ^"^bfy  even  of  whether  S^pr«.n«  in  Vietnam  U  Juau-  amounts  which  could  be  financed  M  to 

JaXn  threatened  by  what  mlghthave  been  Bed.     It  1.  an  lne«apable  fact  that  we  are  Interest    and   servicing    of    capital    that 

s  Communist  ChlneM  combine  which  could  there— that  we  have  committed   a  maaslve  ^ouM  not  exced  three-fourths  of  I  per- 

■weep  them  Into  Ita  .phere.  mUltary  and  dvUlan  preMnce  to  that  coun-  ^^^^  ^j  general  revenue  fund  In  any  year 

Vietnam  ha.  been  coeuy    Aggre«lve  Com-  «ry  and  toat  we  must  wOTk  fM  a  wluuon  „  g  percent  of  that  fund  for  all  ouUtand- 

munut  forces,  on  a  worldwide  basU.  how-  which  wlU  be  beat  for  Sou ti  V  etnam  and  "      ^ 

.,er.  muat  certainly  have  r«elved  the  me.-  honorable  and  decent  for  <h^~1v^  "^  '*'""•  „„  „,„„  „^„ 

.age  by  now  that  they  can  no  longer  Ignore  "We  are  In  Vietnam   to  help  the  people  .        ^   „ 

the  commitments  of  the  United  SUte..  protect  themselve.  against  aggreMlon.    It  U  ^ffg  are  living  in  a  dynamic,  challeng- 

It  Is  certainly  the  policy  of  thu  country  to  the  overwhelming  consen^is  there  that  the  j^^  ^^      .j^g  answers  which  were  good 

avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust  and  In  the  opinion  enemy  lUll  aaplres  to  victory  through  col-  ^  years  ago.  SO  years  ago.  even  10  years 

of  the  secretary  of  SUte.  the  Joint  chief,  lapse  of  the  American  will  to  P"'"'^  „o  ^re  not  necessarily  good  today.    We 

of  .uir  and  the  best  Informed  people  In  our  -Ltt   there  be   no  doubt  In  the  mind   o  •»   .                        solutions  to  old  problems 

lovernment  our  action  In  Vietnam  may  weU  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  that  the  American  people  wlU  must  have  new  SOlUOOns  lo  OIQ  proDiems 

Eve^^wt^  a  nucl«^  contronUUon  with  persevere  In   their   fund^n.ntal  support  o.  and   to   new   Problems   wWch    were   IWt 

CommunUt   China   had   they   been   able   to  the  South  Vletnamew.     The  American  peo-  even  evident  10  Or  20  years  ago       ine 

reeep  the  whole  of  South  Ean  Asia  Into  their  pie  are  beginning  to  accept.  reluclanUy.  but  Ohio  Bond  Commission  can  help  lead  to 

nu,^  definitely,  that  this  struggle  could  concelv-  ihcae  answers. 

In  World  War  I   the  Allies  failed  to  recog-  ably  la.1  another  decade  "                      _       w.  Ohio's    Bond    Conunission    would    be 

^u'lr^-rirrri'sj'we^^i  ;£s^l*Si2V:£ES  "mCnvj;sSes"r!^"i!U£ 
SouX"on"^o^dTri.-ira;^'L.r^  g^rtS-r^r^^s'Tur-^-n  ssr.^'.^iisrnarf'iSiiissTti: 

rnS^fen'S't^rn^^r^'^u.'i^'!  "  "            Sl^]  SJ^r^TSlcal  project,:  and 

llr.^^  b^ore^^becom.  «.  poXJrtuI  many    other    authoriied    Improvement 

that  they  can  create  a  third  World  War.  Itmt  No.  1  Caa  Help  Rercrsc  Decliu  of  programs. 

Our    government   ha.   .uted    lU   poaltlon  C|^|,  Goverameit  aa»so»iSt.«  aim  siiscliva  MiTHaa 

toply.    w,  have  no  territorial  ambition  In  ^        .^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Commission   would 

fSS.'S^^un^w^n^'^.  <?6^S  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Provide  a  reasonable,  efiectlve  way  to 

Vietnam  to  come  to  their  support  In  repelling  „  plan  and  to  pay  for  present  and  future 

the  aggrewion  of  North  Vietnam,  which  in  BnBrnT  T4CT     ID  capital  ImprovemenU    Governor  Rhodes 

truth  u  largely  oontroUed  from  Communist  HUN.  KUofcKl    I  AM,  JK.  and  the  Ohio  Legislature  are  to  be  com- 

China.  or  omo  mended    for    a    constructive    proposal. 

We  have  offered  time  and  again  to  dt  down  hodse  oi»  REPRESENTATIVES  The  people  of  Ohio  should  approve  tt. 

at  the  peace  Uble  without  prior  condition.  »"  '""  """" 

to  negotiate  a  Kttlement.     Jurt  how  de-  Tuesday,  April  It,  1967  —^^^^^^^— 

celved  North  Vietnam  chief  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  U.  tapT      Mr    Sneaker    one  ot  the 

^idrt^t^t-^r-wVi'c-h  rasTTSS  ^nir:  r^rJIZ^^^  ^^'f ^r  Tc^ 

few  day.  ago  In  Hanoi.    He  indicated  that  he  Federal  grants  for  necessary  capital  Im-  

believed  vast  mipport  for  the  CommuniBi  provements  Is  that  the  States  are  unable  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

North  Vietnam  poelUon  existed  In  the  United  or  unwilling  to  finance  them.     This  ex-  or 

SUte.  and  left  little  doubt  that  It  waa  thl.  p^^g  j,jjj  sometimes  been  used  as  JubU-  unai     DUII  in    ■     DUII  BIN 

hope  that  kept  his  efforu  In  south  viemnm  jjgaiion  (or  Federal  interference,  dlrec-  MUH.  rnlLlr   J.  rniliDin 

""'■  Uon     and    control    over    Improvements  or  MsssAcnosarrs 

The  new.  J^' sj''*,'"^^'*" 'f'?°'«ri™  where  there  would  be  no  need  or  de-  „  THE  house  of  representatives 

draitlcaUy  changed  hi.  opinion  on  American  .      ^^,,,,      ,       ,,               .u,  sial«  to  act  "    ■"     " 

foreign  policy  In  Vietnam  after  a  perwnai  ^^bUlty  for  It  *"e  "le  btai«  to  aci^  Wednesday,  AprU  i.  1967 
vi..t  and  ins^tion  trip  to  th.  Kene  I.  met  The  weakening  and  downgrading  of  „™,„™  „,  R„„ir,r  manv 
encouraging.  He  had  been  a  "dove"  and  a  State  and  local  government  that  has  re-  Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker  many 
favorite  of  the  peaceniks  In  hU  native  .ute  suited,  sometimes  termed.  "crematlTe  iieople  In  my  district  are  greatly  Con- 
or MawachuMtu  I  quote  from  hla  speech  federalism."  Is  furthering  the  separation  cemed  about  th^  terrible  conditions  ol 
before  the  United  SUtes  SenaU  In  which  he  ^j  Q„f  people  from  responsive  govern-  pollution  that  eidst  in  rivers  and  streams 
completely  changed  his  position  on  our  policy  ^g^j  where  problems,  priorities,  and  of  the  area. 
in  Vietnam:  ^p^^^  ^re  analyzed  and  a-ssessed  at  home  I  realize  that  the  Congress  has  recog- 

"I  had  hoped  that  a  ceKauon  of  bombing  ,  .               Washington  bureau.  nized  that  the  evils  and  dangers  of  pol- 

in  the  North  would  bring  about  negotmion.  "^  ^  therefore.  reSeshlng  to  see  a  sin-  lutlon   are   widespread   throughout   the 

L^h^'^n  sUt^S^^sSSng'U".^^     ce.;  aitempt  of  a  Stat,  to  help  lt«U  In     country^  "^J^^^IT''^' ^Td^"^. 
poSuon   1^  nef^aOoos  anTlmpoiibie     an  orderly  and  careful  way  by  improving    proprlate  legislation,  we  have  demon- 


Speed  Ftflit  oa  PanatMB 
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strated  our  strong  determination  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  Ita 
JuU  and  most  generous  part  In  aUevlat- 
Jng  pollution  oondlUoni,  restoring  the 
waters  to  decent  quality  standards  and 
cleaning  up  the  obnoxious  wastes  and 
residues  of  the  surroundings  of  many 
once  beautiful  streams. 

Admittedly,  the  total  elimination  of 
poUuUon  In  the  country  Is  a  gigantic 
task  It  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any 
short  period.  It  has  long  been  neglected 
at  every  level.  It  is  Betting  worse  every 
day  and  wUl  require  most  vigorous, 
urgent,  long-sustained  work  and  coop- 
eration by  the  affected  communities,  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  be- 
fore the  toUl,  remedial  Job  can  be  done. 
Fortunately,  this  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  shown  a  very 
commendable  awareness  of  the  problem. 
We  have  already  recommended  huge 
Federal  programs  to  combat  pollution 
that  I  think  will  be  very  bcneUclal  and 
effective  In  many  ways  and  In  many 
places. 

Sad  to  relate,  my  district,  like  many 
other  districts,  is  beset  by  some  of  the 
worst  evils  of  poUutlon.  Streams  and 
bodies  of  water  that  for  years  were  noted 
for  their  purity  and  wholesomeness  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  many 
are  now  foul,  odlferous.  pools  of  filth, 
refuse  and  stench  that  not  only  grossly 
affront  the  aestheUc  sense  of  the  people, 
but  constitute  Ideal  media  for  the  spread 
of  disease  and  great  danger  to  the  public 
health. 

In  addition,  these  conditions  have 
caused  the  abatement  of  scenic  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  which,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  country  up  to  compara- 
tively recent  times,  have  always  been 
available  to  the  people  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. 

In  my  district.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
onetime  lovely,  beautiful  streams  that 
really  defy  description.  They  have  their 
source*  In  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
New  England  and  once  wound  their  pic- 
turesque course  through  green  forests, 
rocks,  and  rills  and  the  fragrant,  rich 
meadows  of  a  land  that  was  about  the 
first  to  be  settled  hi  this  country,  nour- 
lablnc  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  dotted  by 
swimming  pools  and  rowlmats  and  mak- 
ing their  way  through  villages,  towns. 
and  cities  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

But  this  has  an  been  changed.  The 
streams  are  still  there  but  they  have 
been  iwHcally  altered.  They  no  longer 
afford  the  wholesome  surroundings  for 
swimming,  boating  and  recreation.  In- 
stead of  the  fragrant  aroma  of  the  trees 
and  the  flowers  along  banks  overflowing 
with  fresh  water,  there  now  is  wafted 
across  the  landscape  the  steady  flow  of 
stench-laden  breezes,  sickening  and  re- 
volting to  the  senses  of  the  people. 

At  various  points,  loathsome  Indus- 
trial waetes  and  human  wastes  are  un- 
oeremonlously  dumped  Into  these  once 
beautiful,  wholesome  running  streams. 

I  do  not  wish  primarily  to  assess  the 
blame  for  the  development  of  these  oon- 
dltlcais.  I  am  more  concerned  with  at- 
tacking the  causes  and  eliminating  the 
conditions. 

In  local  oommunltles  where  these  con- 
ditions spawned,  I  think  that  there  Is 
lecognltlon  now  that  a  towdslde  attack 


must  be  made  upon  pollution,  that  It 
must  sUrt  In  the  local  communlttes  and 
must  Involve  the  State  government  which 
Is  primarily  responsible  in  many  States, 
at  least,  for  waterways  and  streams,  and 
include  the  massive  financial  and  tech- 
nical participation  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. .      .^  . 
In  any  event,  these  evils,  for  the  most 
part,  stem  from  local  sources,  although 
not  all  local  communities  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  them  but  some  are  often 
the  victims  of  conditions  existing  up- 
stream.                               _   ^     ^     ,_i  J 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  tackled 
these  problems  with  some  vigor  and  ef- 
fectiveness and  our  great  general  court 
and  our  ofBclals.  both  local  and  State, 
are  working  hard  to  try  to  set  up  neces- 
sary programs  to  light  and  eliminate 
poUutlon                                „  , 
The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  already  fixed  by  law.     It  Is  only  a 
question  of  our  adequate  participation. 
It  la  obvious  that  the  local  communities 
and  States  cannot  do  this  Job  alone,  and 
Congress  has  recognized  that  fact. 

But  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  large  appropriations,  difficult 
as  it  may  be  at  this  time.  The  Congress 
Is  now  considering  the  sum  of  $200  mil- 
Uon  requested  In  the  Presidents  budget 
for  the  antipollution  war.  but  there  are 
a  great  many  people.  Including  this 
speaker,  who  believe  that  that  amount  is 
Insufficient  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be 
done  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  health, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  wholesome  com- 
munity life  In  this  country,  and  for  the 
people,  young  and  old.  for  whom  our 
streams  are  a  truly  indispensable  source 
of  recreation,  wholesome  exercise  and 

enjoyment.  „  „  , 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  Nation  has  spent 
something  like  $150  billion  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  nations  and  their  peoples. 
While  these  figures  come  from  an  au- 
thoritative ofOdal  source.  I  think  per- 
haps they  are  somewhat  downgraded, 
and  it  could  well  be  that  we  have  spent 
much  more  than  that  very  huge  sum  for 
the  benefit  of  other  peoples  In  the  worid. 
I  will  not  here  elaborate  on  the  reasons 
and  moUves  that  prompted  these  huge 
expenditures  of  American  tax  dollars. 

I  have  deep  misgivings  about  some  of 
these  programs,  however,  about  the 
waste,  the  injudicious  spending,  the  re- 
sulting scandals,  the  "Ugly  American" 
features  of  some  of  these  programs,  yet 
I  have  never  questioned  In  my  own  mind, 
or  my  own  conscience,  the  value  and  the 
Justification  of  American  money  that  has 
been  made  available  to  promote  human 
betterment,  to  relieve  hunger,  distress, 
and  privation  in  so  many  places  and  ways 
and  to  strengthen  the  constructive  and 
protective  forces  of  the  free  world. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  Federal  Government  Is  asked 
to  make  some  large  sums  of  money  avail- 
able for  essential.  Indispensable  emer- 
gency needs  of  large  numbers  of  the 
American  people,  and  within  proper  lim- 
its and  within  reason.  I  think  we  must 
resolve  to  do  it  and  to  act  swiftly  and 
adequately. 

In  fact,  not  to  act  adequately  would 
be  a  great  reOectlon  on  our  Judgment, 
our  wisdom,  our  common  sense,  because 


the  need  of  a  national  antipollution 
purge  Is  obvious  even  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, and  we  of  the  Congress  who  see 
it  at  our  own  level  and  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  evUs.  know»s  well  as  anyone, 
how  Unportant  it  Is  for  us  to  launch  a 
great,  national  campaign  richly  financed, 
well  endowed,  intelligently  and  efflclently 
and  aggressively  led  to  drive  poUutlon 
from  the  streams  and  waters  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  Is  a  vital.  Inescapable  national 
mandate  for  today,  not  tomorrow. 

When  I  make  these  references  to  possi- 
ble appropriations.  I  am  not  thinking  in 
picayune  terms.  Rather,  I  am  thinking 
In  very  round,  large  figures,  and  I  think 
this  Government  must  make  up  Its  mind 
to  be  prepared  to  spend  at  least  up  to 
M  billion  a  year  for  some  time  to 
oome  to  fight  poUutlon,  if  this  Job  Is 
going  to  be  done  as  faet  and  completely 
as  it  must  be  and  should  be.  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  people  and  the 
decencv  and  dignity  of  this  Nation. 

In  fact,  we  must  be  prepared  to  spend 
what  is  required.  . 

I  have  been  working  for  antlpouution 
measures  over  a  long  period  of  time  now. 
WhUe  I  appreciate  the  progress  we  have 
made  bo  date,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the 
rate  of  progress  must  be  stepped  up.  be- 
cause, while  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated. In  terms  of  acoompUshment.  the 
results  are  dUBcult  to  see  anywhere  at 
this  time. 

So  that  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  adding  much  more  money  to  that 
which  has  been  appropriated  and  trans- 
lating these  huge  sums  Into  concrete  ac- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time  through 
the  Stales  and  local  governments,  so  that 
we  can  clean  up  these  terrible  polluUon 
conditions  In  our  streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  ponds  in  the  foreseeable  future.  We 
cannot  endure  a  long  wait  for  action 
against  poUution. 

There  has  been  a  crlppUng  lag  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  antipoUutlon  pro- 
gram with  too  much  emphasis  upon  slow, 
deUberate,  haltin*  planning  meosurca. 
and  not  enough  upon  getting  necessary 
projects  under  way,  notwithstanding 
regional  planning  and  without  regard  to 
the  obstruction  of  picayune  economizes 
who  put  their  shortsighted  economy  ideas 
ahead  of  the  pubUc  Interest. 

It  is  my  view  and  deep  conviction 
that  If  we  act  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  see 
to  It  that  the  total  antipoUutlon  program 
Is  adequately  financed,  skUlf  uUy  directed, 
aggreMlvely  conducted,  as  fast  as  It 
pracUcally  can  be.  this  Congreaa  wiU  be 
making  an  additional  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  health,  betterment,  and 
weU-belng  of  the  American  people. 


April  18,  1967 
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Words  of  Wisdom  oa  Gaa  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICBIGAM 

IN  THE  HOU3B  OF  BEPBKaKNTATTVES 

Tvesdav.  Avrtt  i8.  tH7 
Mr.  DINaELL.    Ur.  Bpealcer.  pursu- 
ant to  perminion  gimnted  I  Insert  Into 


tiie  Appendix  of  the  Coitgrsssiohal 
Record  an  excellent  article  appearing  tn 
\ix  American  Rifleman  o*  Washington. 
DC.  tn  March  1M7  entitled  "WortU  of 
WUdom  on  Oun  Laws." 

Thia  excellent  editorial  speaks  cleariy 
for  Iteelf  and  for  the  One  members  of  the 
Ifatioiui  Rifle  Association,  a  great  pa- 
triotic, sporting,  and  conservation  orga- 
nization. 
The  article  follows : 

WoaoB  or  Wisdom  on  Oun  Laws 
Th«  Governor  of  &  great  8t*te  and  a  Su- 
nr«me  Court  JusUoe  of  aoother  great  8ta.t« 
h*»«,  in  pubUc  utterancet,  given  ti»  United 
gtalei  abl«  guld&nce  on  flreanni  leglalatloD 
Mid  Ita  effect.  What  tiier  said,  on«  in  an 
annual  msaaoge  to  the  legislature  and  the 
oCber  in  a  court  decision,  may  apUy  point 
tbe  way  to  nK>re  practical,  reallftlc  thinking 
on  gun  laws— a  Wnd  ol  thlnldng  ttxat  is  much 
needed  now. 

First,  take  the  annual  meoaage  of  Oovemor 
John  OonnsJly.  of  Texas,  a  man  tragically 
close  to  one  of  the  most  shocking  mlsuea  of 
flresmiJi  of  aU  time.  Ftom  a  proximity  to 
itark  resllam  that  few  other  public  spokee- 
men  can  approach.  Oovemor  Oonnally  said 
ttils: 

"I  recognise  that  there  Is  a  great  hue  and 
cry  in  some  areas  of  our  country  today  for  a 
gun  registration  law.  X  am  not  convinced 
that  thi*  Is  the  answer  to  our  problems  for 
nro  principal  reasozui:  <1)  the  cruninal  ele- 
msnt  oouid  sUU  obtain  Orearms  illegally,  and 
(3)  many  of  our  most  dastardly  and  abockiag 
crimes  have  been  conunltted  by  indivlduats 
who  would  have  encountered  no  difficult?  in 
obtaining  and  regtsterlng  flreanns  under 
evMi  the  mort  strict  gun  registration  law 
recommended. 

"I  believe  that  we  ihould  hU  hard  at  the 
%nlauifitl  use  of  firearms  and  concealed  loeap- 
0114  rather  than  at  the  right  of  ownership." 
Next,  consider  the  words  of  JusUoe  'Hiomas 
A.  AureUo  In  the  cart  ol  Robert  Oononioo. 
petitioner,  versus  PoUoe  Qommlsslnner  Ho- 
ward Leary  of  New  York  City,  in  tbe  Mew 
Tort:  Supreme  Court : 

"If  a  young  man  who  Is  of  good  moral 
character  and  gainfully  employed  desires  to 
oontlnue  a  sport  which  he  has  followed  for 
t  yeais,  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
He  should  not  be  denied  such  deaire  because 
d  his  father's  prior  wrongdoing.  Such 
denial  constitutes  an  abuse  of  discretion." 

The  sport  that  made  It  necessary  foe  Rob- 
ert Oononioo.  a  St.  John's  Unlveralty  alumnus 
snd  a  computer  programmer,  to  appeal  to 
the  Kew  York  Sujweme  Court  for  Justice 
happens  to  be  target  pistol  shooting. 

The  uncontradicted  evidence  before  tlie 
court  set  forUi  that  Cononloo.  now  23.  has 
rinoe  the  age  of  13  had  "a  single  predominant 
Intereet"  in  life— shooting.  An  NRA  mem- 
ber, he  took  the  NRA  firearms  safety  course 
and  is  active  In  S  rifle  and  pistol  clubs. 
Ttstol  target  ^tooting  .  .  .  has  become  the 
focus  of  his  social  and  q>ort  life,"  the  court 
wted. 

But  the  New  Tork  City  Police  Department, 
hesded  by  CommlteloDer  Leary.  refused  to 
grant  young  Cononlco  a  permit  to  own  and 
use  a  target  pistol.    Why? 

"The  only  reason  for  tbe  denial,"  Mr. 
Justice  AureUo  found,  was  that  Conoolco's 
father,  a  barber,  was  arrested  as  a  book- 
maker more  than  4  years  ago.  The  court  or- 
dered ttie  permit  granted  with  this  comment: 
"The  denial  of  the  permit  because  of  the 
lather't  prior  bookmaking  record  is  not  in 
accordance  uHth  the  American  way  of  life." 
The  decision  that  a  blameless  young  man 
of  32  should  not  be  penalized  for  something 
his  father  did  years  earlier  was  handed  down 
Jan.  24.  It  corrected  the  administration  of 
s  Uw  that  was  held  up  only  3  weeks,  later 
as  an  example  for  the  other  40  States  to 
copy— New  York  State's  Sullivan  Law. 

The  SulUvau  Law.  oldest  statute  ot  its  kind 
ia  the  naUon,  has  aa  almost  untuoken  record 


of  discouraging  guns  without  decreasmg 
crime.  The  unnecessary  harassment  c4 
young  Cooontoo  Is  only  one  of  its  Innumer- 
able impositions  on  law-abiding  dtlsens. 

In  New  York  City  between  1980  and  1W6, 
police  operating  under  the  Sullivan  Law  re- 
duced permits  to  keep  "protection"  pistols 
tn  homes  or  places  of  buainees  by  77% — and 
the  F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Reports  indicate 
that  New  York  City  murders  In  that  time 
more  than  doubled,  from  2M  in  leso  to  703 
in  1B6&. 

Obviously.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
stampede  49  SUte  leglelatures.  composed  of 
reasonable,  thoughtful  representatives  of  the 
American  public,  Into  initiating  the  Sullivan 
Law  if  Ihey  are  given  the  true  facts. 

As  for  firearms  legislation  In  general,  no 
one  has  a  greater  stake  in  America  nor  a 
deeper  concern  for  national  welfare  than  the 
SOO.OOO  members  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. 

Citizens  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  high  percenUge  of  NRA  momben  have 
risked  their  lives  for  our  country  In  past  wars 
or  stand  ready  In  the  full  vigor  of  their  youth 
CO  serve  "as  needed"  In  the  near  future. 
Uany  are  now  in  Viet  Nam,  or  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  law  enforcement  agencies 
protecting  Americans  at  home. 

Neither  cltlscns  such  as  these  nor  the  NRA. 
their  organlsauon.  would  put  pertonal  pas- 
time with  firearms  ahead  at  the  national  wel- 
fare. The  record  In  that  respect  is  crystal 
clear.  Many  of  the  truly  effectfve  firearms 
regulations  in  this  country,  including  2  Fed- 
eral statutes,  were  passed  with  NRA  8up(x>rt 
and  counsel.  Tbe  NRA  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  ready  to  do  what  Is  best  for 
America.  It  U  first  of  aU  a  patrtotlc  or- 
ganization of  good  conscleaoe. 

Therefore  It  must  In  good  conscience  rec- 
ognise tbe  sound  advice  of  Ooremor  Con- 
nally  that  "we  should  t^t  hard  at  the  un- 
lawful use  of  firearms" — something  NRA 
constantly  advocates — rather  than  experi- 
ment with  gun  lawi  that  might  disarm  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  the  midst  of  a  crlms 
wave. 

Nor  can  the  NRA  in  good  conscience  forget 
that  a  statute  Uks  the  Sullivan  Law.  or  its 
I9«6  coimterpart  In  New  Jersey,  can  give  rise 
to  a  police  ruling  wblcli,  as  Mr.  Justice 
AureUo  so  weU  stated,  "is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  American  way  of  Ufe." 


Cpl.  DouM  BeUman— A  Eslogy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  XXXINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  AprU  17,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSItL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  time  today  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  eulogy  which  was 
given  by  a  pastor  In  my  district  recently 
at  the  funeral  of  a  young  man  who  was 
killed  In  action  In  Vietnam. 

Young  Donald  Bollman.  23  years  old. 
Marine  corporal  died  in  the  serrloe  of 
his  coimtry. 

In  attempting  to  help  the  parents  and 
family  of  this  bright  young  man  live 
with  their  terrible  grief.  Rev.  Jean 
Saltzman  spoke  of  mankind's  need  to 
appreciate  the  precious  gift  of  life  and 
to  accept  the  death  which  comes  to  each 
of  us  and  to  all  things. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  painfully  close 
to  all  of  us.  In  particular  to  those  among 
us  who  have  lost  a  son.  a  brother,  a  hus- 
band, a  friend.    Rev.  Saltzman's  eulogy 


for  Donald  Bollman  is  also  a  eulogy  for 
all  tboae  who  give  their  Uvea  for  others. 

Donald  Bollman  was  young.  He  had 
been  a  marine  for  more  than  7  ycftn  and 
he  was  a  veteran  of  the  frontUnes.  He 
was  a  credit  to  his  family  and  to  his 
country. 

In  his  tribute.  Rev.  Saltsman  per- 
ceived the  depth  of  Dtmald's  sacrifice 
and  the  sacrifices  oi  the  yoimg  men  like 
him  who  serve  this  Nation  with  Incredi- 
ble fortitude  and  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Donald's 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Bollman,  I 
Insert  this  eloquent  and  moving  tribute 
In  the  RecoRD  today  In  hopes  these  words 
will  give  some  solace  to  our  countrymen 
who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  loved  one 
In  battle. 

The  eulogy  follows: 

Donald  W.  Bollman  was  bora  December 
34.  1944  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  the  son  of  Uax 
and  Harriet  Bollman.  He  departed  this  life 
on  Wednesday,  March  l,  1MP7.  near  Quan  Trl. 
South  Tlet  Nam.     Be  was  22  years  of  age. 

Living  bis  Ufs  with  his  family  at  4106  K. 
Osceola,  on  tbe  northwest  aide  of  the  dty. 
he  knew  the  stability  and  love  of  a  large 
family.  Educated  In  tbe  pubUc  schools  of 
Norrldge,  IlUnols,  be  graduted  from  James 
Chiles  Elementary  School,  and  Rldgewood 
High  School.  He  entered  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  on  December  9.  1M4.  going 
into  actual  service  on  January  90.  19B6.  He 
attained  tiie  rank  ot  corporal. 

As  it  Is  BO  often  said,  "tbe  pastor  baptizes, 
nurrles,  counsels,  and  buries."  And  this  Is 
true.  But  more  than  this,  the  pastor's  heart 
beau  with  the  bean  of  tbe  one  who  Is  suf- 
fering pain  and  stress.  The  congregaUon  Is 
tbe  pastor'i  greatly  family,  and  when  one  of 
tbe  members  of  the  family  is  beston  to  the 
earth  by  the  blows  ot  life,  be  is  with  them. 

One  of  these  times  Is  when  we  must  bear 
with  what  manhood  and  womanhood  We  pos- 
sess the  death  of  a  loved  one.  In  a  nlght- 
marisb  moment,  a  great  part  of  us  is  gone, 
never  to  return.  Like  a  wounded  bird  we 
flutter  to  tbe  ground.  We  never  knew  that 
life  could  be  so  bard,  so  cruel.  The  world 
stops  turning  for  us,  and  it  seems  that  we 
cannot  go  on.  The  sun  never  rises,  and  the 
dark  clouds  bang  like  leaden  drapery  upon 
our  shoulders.  Tba  funeral  over,  the  flowers 
wUted.  friends  and  loved  one  resuming,  as 
they  must,  their  busy  lives,  we  are  left  alone 
to  work  out  our  own  solaUon  to  human  be- 
reavement. 

Some  are  quick  to  offer  weU  intended  ad- 
vice, but  we  know  within  that  we  muat  work 
It  out  alone.  And  the  miracle  is.  life  does 
go  on,  somehow  we  do  go  on  Uvlng.  Flowers 
bloom  again,  and  food  tastes  sweet  upon  the 
tongue.  The  sun  rises  in  the  east,  and  travels 
bis  majestic  path  across  a  doudless  sky.  But 
It  Is  not  easy.    Healing  comes  slowly,  but  It 


We  sre  like  travelers  approacblng  a  great 
mountain.  As  w«  look  upon  K.  It  seems 
unsurmoun table.  It  Is  craggy,  towering,  for- 
midable, overwhelming;  surely  we  can  never 
siirmount  Its  height.  But  days,  weeks,  and 
months  later— climbing  a  Utile  each  day 
through  an  uncharted  paUi — we  found  our- 
selvm  on  t«p  of  the  mountain  that  life  bas 
thrown  into  our  path. 

So  It  is  today:  sre  face  as  well  as  we  can 
t-Mtt  great  mountain  that  clrcumstanoe  has 
created  before  us.  We  an  a  nation  at  war, 
and  a  loved  one  has  been  killed  In  that 
war. 

Mkf  moat  young  men  Doctaid  was  fun 
loving,  liked  sports,  and  was  especially  fond 
of  roller  skating.  He  appreciated  bis  home. 
and  It  meant  a  lot  to  him.  He  enjoyed  bis 
service  tn  tbe  mllttary.  He  was  s  good  Ma- 
rine. Seeing  and  experiencing  the  bardshlp 
and  suffering  of  Viet  Nam.  he  wrote  and  said 
that  be  hoped  that  such  a  war  would  never 
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be  necewiry  »galn     "How  do  you  tell  Bome- 
ooe,"  be  mA.  "tbac  his  eon  U  dcAd?" 

In  Renfrew,  CanuU,  there  la  a  nwawrlAl 
to  C&oedA'e  honored  dead — the  Unee  otf  that 
znemonl  might  well  epplT  to  the  onee  who 
glTe  their  Uvea  tn  Viet  Nam: 

•They  ehall  not  grow  old. 
Ae  we  who  are  left  grow  old; 
Age  ihall  not  weary  them. 
Nor  the  years  oondemn. 
At  the  going  down  o{  the  van. 
And  In  the  morning — 
We  will  remember  them." 
t  know  that  you  ihall  remember  Dooald. 
That  la  why  you  are  here.     He  waa  young, 
and  he  wae  eager  for  lUe.     He  waa,  and  La 
an   integral   part  of   a  closely  knit  family. 
And  he  waa  cut  off,  and  you  are  aeparated 
from  him. 

Death  la  everywhere  In  the  mldat  of  life. 
It  oomea  early,  and  it  comes  late.  But  It  al- 
ways cornea  searching  ua  out.  In  the  mili- 
tary—in  time  of  war — death  la  often  a  prob- 
ablUty.  In  the  mlUtary  Code  of  Conduct  we 
find  thcae  words:  "X  am  an  American  fighting 
man.  I  aerre  In  the  forcea  which  guard  my 
country  and  our  way  of  life.  I  am  prepared 
to  gJve  my  Ufa  in  their  defense."  Death 
doaa  not  always  search  out  some  unrelated 
pnvon;  be  haa  come  to  ua. 

It  is  almost  the  Spring  of  the  year  when 
the  whole  of  nature  helps  us  to  bear  with 
dignity  and  hope  the  panlng  of  one  we  love. 
Boon  the  evidence  will  be  all  around  ua,  in 
our  yards  and  In  the  parkx,  that  Ufe  does 
come  forth  from  death.  That  death  Is  not 
ao  mysterious  that  we  cannot  give  meaning 
to  It.  Boon  It  will  be  Holy  Week,  first  the 
crucifixion,  but  then  the  resurrection  I  The 
bofkds  ct  d«ath  could  not  hold  the  Christ. 
neither  can  they  bold  those  who  believe  on 
Hla  name. 

It  fa  aald  that  a  person  does  not  really  die. 
^n]f»  thoee  whom  he  loved,  forget  him. 
It  te  a  saying  worthy  of  note.  Tour 
mamorles  this  afternoon,  are  your  own.  They 
can  never  be  taken  from  you.  Like  a  beam 
of  energetic  and  warm  tight.  Donald  haa 
touched  you.  and  your  Ufe  has  been  enriched, 
and  you  are  gzataful. 

■TVow  hides  the  Ugbt  of  day. 
How  darknees  has  Its  eway. 
Now  day  la  surely  done. 
But  the  Orefiy  wakes 
With  the  dying  sun." 
He  la  gone,  but  be  la  not  forgotten. 
Be  leaves  to  mourn  hla  passing,  a  mother. 
Harriet   P"11t"*t\    Kliman.   of   the   home;    a 
brother    Harold,    of    Chicago;     a    brother, 
Blchard,  of  Chicago;    a  sister.   Mrs.   JoAnn 
Smith,  also  of  Chicago;  a  brother.  Norman, 
of  the  United  States  Army;  a  brother.  James, 
of  the  United  States  Army:   a  sister,  Carol 
Ann,  of  the  home;   and  a  host  of  friends, 
comrades,  and  relatives. 

— Bev.  Jkah  D.  Saltcman. 


LAWS  AND  BULBS  FOR  PUBUCATION  OF 
TBK  OONOHB8SIONAL  RBCORD 
OODS  or  Laws  or  tbs  UHim  Statsb 
Tnxa  44.  8«rnoK  IBl.  CowoaaasiowAL 
Racoap;  AaaANOXMawr.  sttli,  cowmtra. 
Am  DCDKXxs. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  CoKcasa- 
snmu.  lUcoao.  and  while  providing  that 
It  ahalt  be  mbetantlally  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  Kball  take  all  needed 
action  fOT-  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  »haVl  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  CoNcaxaaioTc*!. 
RxcosD  semimonthly  during  the  aesaloos 
of  Congreea  and  at  the  eloae  thereof. 
(Jan.  13.  ISM.  c.  33,  I  13,  38  SUt.  003.) 
Tttlc  44.  SacnoN  183b.  Samx;  nxca* 
TBATioita.  MATS,  DiscajtMs. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Uluatratlona  may  be  Inaertad  In 
the  RxcoBB  without  the  approval  oi  the 


Jc^nt  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  30, 
193fl.  C.  830,  I  3,  40  Stat.  Ift4«.) 
Pursuant  to  the  forgoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publlcaUon 
and  delivery  of  the  CoNoaaaaiON*!.  Racoan 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  haa  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatlvea.  and  Delegates  la 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  tht  dailjf  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Rkcord  as  foUowa :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order,  of  placement  in  coneecu- 
tlve  lasuea  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feaalble,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Proci<led.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Rxcoao  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  la  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

3.  Type  end  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGaaasiowAL  Racoan.  in  7 '^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Racoan  shall  be  printed  In  6  »^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
0-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capltala  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentlona  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofBclal.  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

8.  Return  of  manwtcript. — When  manu- 
script la  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Oovernment  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  0  o'clock  pm.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Rtcoao  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  ctf 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorised  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Rbcobo  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  RaroBD  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuacrlpt  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Rccoao  ahall  be  In  the 
bands  of  the 

7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol 
lowing  morning. 

6.  Proof  fumUhei. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fxir- 
nlahed  the  day  the  manuacrlpt  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
poaslble  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congreea.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  RncoaD  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  aeta  of  proofs  may  be  fumlahed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Sotation  of  vHthheUt  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  rettirned  In 
time  for  pubUcaUon  In  the  proceeding^'  Ui" 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereaifter 
In  the  Append!!,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Raooao. 

7.  Thirty-da^  Mmif.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  CoHoazaaioMaL 
RBCosD  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarka 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorised :  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congreas 
tbe  time  limit  herein  fixed  ahall  be  10  days. 

nmlesa  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee, 
a.  Correct  ion*. —The  permanent  Rxcobd  U 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  aent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Proi-idcd.  That 
upon  the  Anal  adjournment  of  each  aeaalon 
of  Congreea  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days. 


unlcM  otiierwUe  ordered  by  the  committee; 
provkled  further,  That  no  Member  of  Cod- 
grcas  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  ahall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  oorrect  material, 
substitutions  for  correct<«:iaterlaI,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  ahall  not  publlah  la 
the  CoNcaxasJONAL  Racoan  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommlttie 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  ThU  rule  shall  not  be  conatrued  to 
apply  to  conference  rcporu. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  haa  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  Houae,  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  publlahed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quou- 
tlons  which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  hla  own 
remarka:  prot>idcd.  That  no  addreas,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  aubaequentiy 
to  the  Bine  die  adjournment  of  a  aesalon  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  CoNcaca- 
sioHAL  Raooan. 

10(b).  Mofcetip  of  the  Appendix.— Tht  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNcaassioNAi.  Racoan  ahall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ei- 
tenalon  from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  c6py  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  aa  poaslble  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Houae 
ahall  foUow  as  doeely  aa  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  oomea  from 
the  omdat  Beportera  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Houae  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Houss 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Iseties.  with  the  In- 
dlcated  lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
la  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  exUnalons 
withheld  because  of  vo'.ume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  ttema  as  Indicated 
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hand.  Of  the  ^^>'^^^,,-^, 'j^^.^,'^     ITi^^^S^f^^^  ^^.T.  ^^.1"^!:^^'^ 
7  nciock  n  m..  to  Insure  DUbllcatlon  the  fol-      "J^'^^oaBaioniT  R»oao,  nor  to  Racoaaa 

printed  after  the  alne  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

1 1 .  Eatimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  CoMoaaaaiOHaL  Rscoao 
by  a  Member  under  lea.e  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  la 
accompanied  by  an  eatimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  o*  the  probable  cost  of 
publlahing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communlcatlona  from  State  legis- 
latures, addreaeea  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  tbe  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congreea.  For  the 
purpoeca  of  this  regulaUon.  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
aa  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
ahall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  Houae  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  OONoaxssioHAL 
RscoRO  which  is  In  contravention  of  thU 
paragraph. 

13.  Oiflctol  Beporferi.— The  Official  Report- 
ers or«ach  Houae  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  maks 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceeding. 


EXTENSION  OP  R£It£ARKS 
o» 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or  TKMMXSaXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAnVES 

Wedm*da9.  AprU  19,  19S7 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
very  forttinate  In  our  Eighth  Con^res- 
stonal  DUUict  to  have  some  outstanding 
State  area  vocational -technical  schools. 
One  of  these  schools  is  located  at  New- 
bem,  Tenn.,  and  Mr.  Russell  Devore  U 
the  director. 

Recently  there  i^qjeared  In  several 
newspapers  an  article  about  the  wonder- 
ful achievemenU  of  Donald  Dermis  Mc- 
Oulre.  who  through  hard  work  and  per- 
eeverence  Is  sochi  to  graduate  from  this 
outstanding  technical  school. 

This  article  Is  so  excellent  that  I 
thought  It  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress: 

FaoM  MU1.S  TO  Machinist 

Changing  from  a  mule  to  a  machinist 
seems  quite  an  Impossible  metamorphosis. 
Even  more  remarkable  la  the  fact  that  the 
metamorphoala  wUl  not  be  oompleted  until 
the  mule  la  a  tool  design  engineer.  This  feat 
does  not  aecm  In  the  lea«t  Impoaslblo  to 
Donald  Dennis  McQulre,  a  drafting  student 
St  the  Newbvn  Area  Vocational -Technical 
School. 

Donald  waa  forced  by  financial  and  family 
problems  to  drop  out  of  Dyeraburg  High 
School  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  grade. 
Before  that  he  had  attended  grammar  schotd 
St  Cloverdale,  Union  Vale,  and  other  schools. 
Just  where  be  really  doeeo't  remember  since 
his  family  moved  eleven  times  In  thirteen 
years.  His  school  attendance  record  waa  ex- 
cellent Just  aa  was  his  attitude  toward  school. 
Donald  saye  his  favorite  subjecu  were  speU- 
Ing  and  matb.  "I  didn't  Just  love  It 
(school),  but  I  did  make  good  gradea.  If  I 
do  anything.  I  like  to  do  a  good  Job — not  Just 
half  way."  ThU  attitude  Is  stlU  prevalent 
and  aeema  to  be  tbe  key  to  Donald's  success. 

After  leaving  school,  Donald  worked  at  all 
sorts  of  odd  Joba  Including  farming  and 
Umber  work.  At  18.  he  joined  the  Army.  In 
the  Army,  he  also  had  a  good  record.  Be 
*M  aent  through  NCO  School  and  proudly 
Ulls  of  receiving  a  letter  of  achievement 
from  a  general  commending  hla  ability  as 
a  squad  leader  during  maneuvers.  It  was 
vhUe  in  the  Army.  Donald  relates,  that  be 
really  got  to  thinking  about  hla  life  and 
vbat  he  wanted  to  do  with  it. 

"I  was  made  fun  of  for  not  having  a  high 
school  diploma.  That  hurt,  ao  I  decided  to 
do  something,"  Donald  atated.  Do  some- 
thing he  did,  and  be  la  still  doing.  Hla  flrvt 
■tep  was  taking  and  paaslng  the  OSD  test 
vhich  meant  gaining  an  equivalent  high 
school  diploma  wblcb  is  accepted  by  achoola 
and  Industry. 

When  Donald  came  out  of  the  Army,  be 
had  DO  trade  or  sklU  and  found  work  hard 
to  find.  He  went  to  work  In  a  cotton  mlU. 
"I  was  Just  a  mule,"  he  said  eerloualy.  "AH 
I  did  waa  handle  material — hard  lifting. 
pushing,  and  irto^lnlng.  After  a  years  I  waa 
n>aHng  a  top  cf  $IJP1  per  boor  and  had  do 
nam  for  advaneeDunt.    Z  would  have  IsA 
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two  years  bef  on  I  did.  but  wbat  else  could 
a  mule  do?" 

Then  Donald  heard  about  tbe  Newbera 
Area  Vocational-Technical  School  and  en- 
roUed  on  September  37.  1965.  He  had  been 
out  of  achool  for  ten  years,  and  the  school 
waa  tbe  opportunity  he  had  been  waiting 
for.  "If  they  can  teach,  I  can  learn.  I  Just 
set  my  head  to  do  It,"  Donald  affirmed. 

Enrolling  In  school  meant  he  had  to  give 
up  a  day  Job  and  work  nlghu  so  that  he 
could  come  to  school.  Donald  didn't  mind 
the  sacrifice,  but  others  were  Involved.  On 
September  15,  1961.  he  had  married  May 
Angela;  their  first  child.  Austin,  had  been 
born  In  1B65.  How  did  the  new  school-work 
arrangement  affect  the  fomllyt 

'Well."  Donald  said  confidently,  "my  wife 
feels  the  same  way  I  do.  She  haa  a  lot  to 
put  with  and  does  a  lot  of  ertra  work.  But 
she  wanu  me  to  coma  to  acbool.  She  U 
behind  me.  I  don't  know  bow  I  could  make 
It  If  she  waant." 

Upon  entering  the  Newbero  Area  Voca- 
tional-Technical School.  Donald  talked  with 
Russell  Devore.  the  director,  and  Jack 
Tbompaon.  Jr..  the  guidance  counselor. 
Then  he  enrolled  In  the  Machine  Shop  '"be- 
eauae  1  had  heard  tool  and  die  was  good 
money."  He  stayed  In  this  shop,  taught  by 
Richard  Culbreath.  for  ten  montha  before 
transferring  to  engineering  drafting.  "I  saw 
how  blueprints  were  related  to  machine  ahop 
and  I  wanted  to  do  the  drafting,  too." 

Mr.  Cult»reath  aaJd  of  Donald.  "He  alwayi 
wanted  to  study.  If  the  class  got  a  UtUe 
noisy.  Donald  would  look  up  at  me.  I  knew 
the  noiiie  bothered  him.  He  wanted  to  leam 
and  did.  He  telle  me  now  that  he  hopes  to 
come  back  to  machine  shop  a  whUe  before 
he  leaves  the  school  to  polish  what  he  baa 
learned.  He  always  wanta  to  get  all  he  can. 
Why.  be  was  offered  a  day  shift  Job  at  good 
pay  Increase  but  refused  It  to  stay  In  acbool 
untU  he  feeti  really  qualified.  Even  now  bla 
take-home  pay  U  twice  wbat  It  waa  In  the 
cotton  mill."  . 

Asked  about  what  be  thinks  of  Donald'a 
chances  In  tbe  future,  Mr.  Culbreatb  Imme- 
diately re{Hled.  "Hla  opportunities  are  un- 
limited." 

In  tbe  Macblne  Shf>p  Donald  has  learned 
to  make  parts  and  tools  from  metal.  He 
wanted  to  go  to  the  drafting  class  to  leam 
to  make  the  designs  and  blueprints  from 
which  a  machinist  works. 

The  Engineering  Drafting  class  required 
a  knowledge  of  math,  machine  proceseea, 
and  materials.  Tbe  Inetructor.  Walter 
Ktrcbhelm.  said.  "In  Engineering  Drafting 
my  boys  leam  what  machines  and  matertala 
are  used  and  bow  to  make  drawings  and 
understand  how  the  drawing  will  functton.** 

How  does  a  boy  with  leas  than  a  ninth 
grade  matb  background  nuuter  the  math 
neceeaary  for  engineering  drafting?  "Well." 
answered  Donald,  "Mr.  Elrchhelm  teachea 
us  the  trig  and  calculus  we  need  to  know  In 
class.  I  take  my  book  home  and  work  out 
a  lot  on  my  own — e<:Hnetlmee  Just  for  fun." 
Then  he  displayed  a  seventeen  step  problem 
be  had  Just  completed  to  find  one  of  the 
many  exact  measurementa  for  a  blueprint. 

Over  the  board  In  the  drafting  room  la  a 
slogan,  "The  beginning  of  wisdom  Is  to  caU 
thlnga  by  their  right  name."  In  conversa- 
tion with  Donald,  it  quickly  becomes  evident 
that  he  is  on  the  road  to  wisdom  In  engi- 
neering drafting.  His  dlBCuasloo  of  hla 
portfoUo  of  drawings  la  in  the  technical 
language  ot  his  trade.  These  worda  are  not 
thrown  about  casually;  Donald  understands 


the  worda  aa  well  aa  bla  drawlnga.  "X  can 
draw  a  part  and  know  bow  to  make  It,"  be 
said  assuredly. 

Mr.  Klrchhelm  aald  ot  Donald.  "He  la  an 
outstanding  student  and  has  made  wonder- 
ful progreas.  He  haa  apent  i^iproxlmately 
BOO  hour*  In  training.  When  he  finlahes  the 
two  year  course,  he  will  have  unlimited  op- 
portunities. He  wlU  be  a  leader  in  bis  field. 
With  a  few  years  of  experience  behind  blm. 
he  can  move  ahead  by  leape  and  hoimda. 
He  la  creaUve — an  Idea  man — as  well  aa  a 
machinist  and  an  engLneertng  draftsman. 
Ultimately,  be  will  be  a  tool  designer  of 
excellence." 

Both  Mr.  Culbreatb  and  Mr.  Klrchhelm 
were  sincere  In  the  interest  and  pride  tbey 
evidence  In  Donald  as  weU  aa  tn  their  other 
studenu.  These  men  are  skilled  oraftamen 
who  are  respected  and  appreciated  by  Don- 
ald and  hla  classmates. 

Donald  has  only  mlaaed  three  days  alnce 
he  enrolled  In  the  Newbem  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School.  One  day  the  roads  were 
covered  with  Ice,  and  two  daya  he  stayed 
hocne  to  tend  hla  son  when  his  daughter. 
Carta,  was  bom.  Dooald  says  he  Is  "healthy 
as  a  horae".  He  would  have  to  be  to  with- 
stand hla  rlgoroiia  schedule.  He  is  usually 
up  at  4:00  A.M.  or  6:00  A.M.  to  do  what  be 
can  around  his  farm.  Tills  means  tending 
the  livestock  and  doing  some  cultivating. 
What  he  doeant  have  time  to  do  then  or  on 
Saturday  is  done  by  his  wife.  Tbe  farm  In- 
cludes two  acres  of  pecan  trees,  lome  fruit 
trees,  and  a  family  garden.  Donald  leavea 
for  school  at  7:00  AJf.  and  returoa  hocne 
about  1 :30  A.M.  Tbe  houn  between  are  oc- 
cupied by  achool  from  7:30  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.: 
at  3:30  P.M.  he  goes  to  work  at  the  Sylvanla 
Plant  In  Dyersburg  wb«re  be  la  a  machinist. 
He  leaves  work  around  1 :00  AJ4.  Plant  oa- 
cl&ls  already  have  their  eyes  on  Donald  for 
a  design  engineer. 

He  got  the  Job  at  SylvanU  about  six  weeks 
ago.  Before  that,  he  waa  still  working  at 
night  at  the  cotton  mill.  "Mr.  Devow  called 
and  set  up  the  Interview  for  the  Job."  Donald 
said,  carefully  avoiding  too  much  emphasis 
on  bla  own  ablUty,  "However,  they,  (plant 
officials)  wouldn't  ban  looked  at  a  man 
without  training." 

Of  the  Job.  he  sidd.  •^t  to  a  good  Job  with 
good  opportunitlee.  Tbe  work  la  Interesting 
and  different  every  day.  I  make  whatever  the 
print  calls  for  from  a  piece  of  metal.  X  may 
have  to  use  S  to  5  machines  on  one  part. 
Thla  Is  the  beet  opportunity  I  have  ever  had 
to  get  some  good  experience.  All  the  people 
I  work  with  are  friendly  and  nice  and  try  to 
help  in  anyway  they  ceiL" 

Donald  smiled  often  as  ise  talked  and  when 
he  smUed.  hla  deep  brown  eysa  lit  up  with 
the  glow  of  self-reliance.  He  told  of  bavlng 
a  chance  to  go  to  Lockheed  In  Marietta. 
Georgia.  "I  hated  to  puU  out  of  achool  until 
I  get  what  I  need.  Too  msjiy  people  here 
have  helped  me  for  me  to  let  them  down  and 
go  out  half  trained  to  atay  a  mule." 

Donald,  his  wife,  and  their  two  children 
own  tbe  six  acre  farm  when  they  Uve.  It  U 
located  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  school 
In  the  Nauvoo  Community  north  of  Dyers- 
burg.    He  commutes  In  a  car  pooL 

"The  farm,"  Inserted  Donald,  "to  only  a 
beginning.  I  hope  I  can  always  live  on  a 
farm,  but  Td  like  to  have  a  bigger  one  when 
I  can  afford  It  and  some  help.  I  would  like 
to  have  another  Tennessee  Walking  bone. 
I  used  to  have  one,  but  I  bad  to  sell  It  when 
I  came  to  school."  Thto  was  not  aald  with 
regret,  for  Donald  beeves  anything  be  has 
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had  to  do  In  ord«r,to  come  to  achool  is  well 
worth  It. 

Donald  Mid  of  the  school.  "I  think  It's 
good.  It  helps  •  lot  of  people  like  me  who 
didn't  have  a  chance.  I  didn't  quit  school 
on  my  own — I  had  to.  The  instnictore  here 
really  want  to  help.  They  have  aU  had  a 
lot  of  experience  and  know  what  a  man  has 
to  learn.  Without  tbU  achool.  I  wouldn't 
have  bad  a  chance  to  be  anything  but  a 
mule  the  reit  of  my  life."  Emotion  showed 
In  hie  Tdce  and  In  hla  eyes  ae  he  epoke  of 
the  opportunities  he  knows  are  hU  In  the 
future.  The  emotion  is  a  mixture  of  ap- 
preciation, pride,  and  humility. 

When  asked  what  be  wants  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Donald  displayed  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  real  values  In  life  that 
far  exceeds  his  27  years.  "PVrat.  I  want  to 
be  with  my  family  and  make  things  easy  for 
them  as  I  can.  That  little  boy  likes  live- 
stock. I  want  to  spend  more  time  with 
him — take  him  flsblng  and  work  with  him. 
I  want  my  children  to  grow  up  cloee  to 
nature.  The  air  seems  fresher  and  better. 
I  Just  want  my  family  to  have  everything  I 
can  give  them.  No.  I  don't  want  my  wife  to 
go  on  working  like  she  has  to  do  now.  I 
want  her  to  have  time  to  spend  with  the 
children,  too.  I  would  like  my  children  to 
get  as  much  education  as  they  can  and 
wane  I  know  what  it  is  to  try  to  work 
without  an  education  of  some  kind.  All  I 
ever  had  ft  chance  to  do  when  I  was  growing 
up  was  to  work  all  the  time.  I  want  my 
children  to  have  things  dlSerent.  I  never 
had  much  help  when  I  wae  growing  up:  I 
want  to  give  them  help  about  everything  I 
can." 

Donald  McOulre  Is  oam  of  the  many  who 
will  make  a  new  life  for  himself  as  a  remit 
of  the  knowledge  and  skills  he  has  g&laed  at 
one  of  Tennessee'i  Area  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Schools.  Hs  will  use  hts  newly  acquired 
skills  and  he  will  not  misplace  the  confi- 
dence and  faith  his  instructors  have  placed 
in  him.  Neither  will  he  ever  forget,  when 
be  beoocnea  a  «*eMgn  engineer,  that  be  was 
once  a  mule  who  wma  determined  not  to 
remain  cnei 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  fel- 
low countrymen  must  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  so-called  demonstrations 
and  the  Indignities  Bgainst  America  and 
American  Institutions  are  neither  spon- 
taneous nor  Independent.  Those  mobs, 
defying  every  convention  and  alibiing 
their  actions  with  a  veil  of  "free  speech," 
"dissent,"  ct  cetera,  are  only  pawns — 
pitiable,  misguided  pawns — being  ex- 
plotted  and  manipulated  In  a  well- 
designed,  excellently  scheduled  program 
to  undermine  and  crum^ble  local  law  and 
order,  to  create  artificial  crises  and  a 
climate  of  "bate  the  police." 

A  ttnuly  and  intriguing  statement  on 
the  execution  and  success  of  such  a  pro- 
gram in  the  Communist  revolution  that 
brought  CaatTD  to  power  in  Cuba  Is  Mr. 
Mario  Kohly's  article,  "Blue  Print  for 
Revolution. "  I  Insert  Mr.  Kohiya  ob- 
servation In  the  RxcoRo  f or  aU  to  study: 


Bt-ux  Punt  roa  Rcvolution 
( By  Mario  Oarda  Kohly) 
The  "Blue  Print  for  Revolution"  was  writ- 
ten by  General  Bayo.  Be  was  Spanish  by 
birth  and  by  choice  an  international  oocn- 
munlst  and  an  expert  on  revolution.  Castro 
employed  bis  "Blue  Print  for  Revolution" 
and  by  Its  use  rose  to  power. 

Shortly  before  I  left  Cuba  I  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hastily  scanning  this  document  in 
the  Congress  Building  of  Havana.  Uy  au- 
dacity came  very  near  to  causing  my  arrest. 
In  this  "Blue  Print"  General  Bayo  gave  In 
their  order  of  execution  and  In  detail  the 
steps  that  mujst  be  token  to  brmg  about  the 
overthrow  of  a  government  through  revolu- 
tion. Holding  It  in  my  hands  and  casting 
my  mind  back  over  the  preceding  months  I 
realised  bow  precisely  eacb  and  every  step 
has  been  taken  and  carried  out.  I  realise 
also  that  the  success  promised  by  this  docu- 
ment if  followed  accurately  was  already  in 
Castro's  hands.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  steps  was  the  developing  by  care- 
fully planned  propaganda  of  a  belief  In  police 
brutality.  This  beUef  must  be  created  by  all 
possible  means  and  the  details  of  this  step 
were  given.  The  very  first  was  the  control 
and  ownership  of  all  news  mediums  whlcb 
must  be  bought  up  by  the  coaununlst  in  ad- 
vance. With  this  accomplished  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theme  of  police  brutality  could 
be  repeated  until  the  public  fully  accepted  It. 
In  countries  where  students  were  active  in 
political  allalra  the;  must  be  brought  into 
direct  conflict  with  the  law.  In  ootintries 
where  the  students  wer%  not  acUve.  then 
racial  minorlUea  must  be  used  to  create  the 
Incidents  that  could  be  portrayed  as  "police 
brutality".  Trained  party  members  working 
among  the  students,  or  racial  minorities, 
must  arouse  oonvictlODa  of  wrongs  and  in- 
justices untU  theae  students,  or  minorities 
began  pubUc  demonstrations  In  the  hopes 
of  having  the  offending  conditions  changed. 
This  would  be  the  beginning  ^^  the  con- 
flict between  the  police  and  the  students  of 
racial  minorities  that  would  make  possible 
the  creation  of  the  belief  in  police  brutality. 
Every  least  injury  suffered  by  a  student  was 
magnified  and  the  cry  of  poUce  brutality  in- 
creased dally  In  voltmie.  Oocomuntst  Infiltra- 
tors among  the  studentR  become  more  violent 
In  their  resistance  to  tlie  effects  of  the  police 
to  maintain  law  and  order.  This  would  cause 
the  police  in  ttim  to  be  more  violent  In  their 
efforts  to  defend  themselves  and  would  give 
greater  opportunity  to  portray  incidents  la- 
beled police  brutality.  lAartyrs  among  the 
Btudenu  must  be  created.  The  student  who 
killed  a  policeman  must  be  hailed  as  a  hero. 
The  policeman  that  killed  a  student  even  if 
in  defense  of  his  own  life,  must  be  branded 
a  murderer  and  the  cry  of  "police  brutaUty" 
roee  louder  and  louder. 

Bayo  explained  the  importance  of  creating 
an  Image  of  "police  brutality"  In  this  man- 
ner.  The  police.  In  the  mind  of  the  public, 
represented  the  executive  authority  ot  the 
government  in  power.  They  were  Ita  serv- 
ants and  acted  In  accord  with  Ita  dictates. 
If  the  image  of  "poUce  brutality"  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  public,  the  high  officials  who 
were  directly  reaponslble  for  tbeee  officers 
of  the  law  and  their  actions  would  also  suf- 
fer the  BXnear  of  police  brutality  and  a  con- 
viction would  emerge  that  the  government 
was  brutal,  unjust  and  bo  be  feared. 

The  destruction  oi  faith  and  trust  tn  the 
officers  of  the  law  la  automatlcaUy  the  de- 
struction of  faith  and  trust  In  the  govern- 
ment. 

When  I  read  Bayo's  "^lue  Print  for 
Revolution"  the  last  step  bad  already  been 
taken  and  bad  succeeded.  The  heads  of 
the  Cuban  Republic  had  fled  to  safety  else- 
where and  Castro  bad  ridden  Into  Havana  to 
Implant  Oocnmunlam.  terror  and  slavery  oa 
a  betrayed  people,  who  even  than,  did  not 


realize  that  through  cleverly  administered 
brain  washing,  they  bad  been  delivered  Into 
Castro's  bands.  That  "Blue  Print  for  Revo- 
lution" had  proven  accuracy  in  obtatnlnj 
definite  results. 

In  the  beginning  when^the  rloUng  flrtt 
started  the  police  had  been'given  orders  that 
there  must  be  no  bloodehed.  The  studenta 
or  communists  among  them  were  quick  to 
realize  that  retaliation  In  kind  did  not  fol- 
low the  injuries  they  Inflicted  and  they  lost 
no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 
The  police  used  water  hoaee  and  method 
of  a  like  kind  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
violence  and  control  the  rlot«^.  The 
studenu  realising  they  bad  a  good  thing 
made  the  most  of  It.  PoUce  were  knocked 
down,  kicked,  trampled  and  Injured  but 
there  was  no  comment  of  "student  brutality". 
Instead  the  propaganda  of  police  brutality 
continued  with  the  students  provcAlng  In- 
cident after  Incident  In  whVch  the  scrvanta 
of  the  law  fared  worse  and  worse.  Evenu 
reached  the  stage,  where,  if  the  order  of 
no  bloodshed  bad  not  been  drawn,  the  police 
force  would  have  quit  entirely  and  walked 
out. 

Later,  when  dogs  and  mounted  police  were 
used  the  rioting  mobs  had  a  new  weapon. 
"Animals  gainst  people",  they  charged 
"Roman  Circus"  and  "Christians  thrown  to 
beasts".  That  the  poUce  were  far  outnum- 
bered brought  no  pmlae  for  their  bravery 
m  their  efforts  to  restore  law  and  order. 
That  many  of  them  died  In  the  performance 
of  their  duty  brought  no  comment.  TV. 
showed  but  one  aide  of  the  picture — what 
the  police  did  to  the  students  but  never 
what  the  students  had  done  to  provoke  the 
incident. 

While  those  eventa  were  taking  place  in 
Cuba,  tn  the  USJ^.  the  image  of  Castro  si 
a  Robin  Hood  was  being  portrayed.  (I  un< 
denrtand  that  he  Is  now  known  as  the  "Rob' 
ber  Hood") .  So  effective  was  thla  propagands 
that  I  found  It  Impossible  to  warn  offlclali 
In  Washington  or  American  business  men  any 
where  of  what  was  really  under  way  In  my 
country.  I  spent  considerable  time  and 
money  to  my  avaU. 

With  the  stage  all  set  in  Cuba  for  the 
final  act  the  last  step  of  Bayo's  Blue  Print 
was  put  into  execution.  Days  and  night 
bombs  exploded.  In  apartment  building,  In 
theaters.  In  atores,  In  empty  building;  any- 
where and  everywhere.  To  make  matten 
worse  for  the  frightened  public  living  phos- 
pboroiM  was  spread  in  restaurants,  stores, 
buses,  In  fact  anywhere  that  It  may  come  In 
oontsot  with  human  bodies  and  produce 
horrible  burna.  There  was  no  safety  any- 
where. Neither  In  the  street  outride  or  in 
the  walla  of  their  own  home.  Terror  reigned 
and  the  people  united  in  their  denuind  for 
the  government  to  abdicate.  The  people 
blamed  the  government  for  all  their  suffer* 
Ing  and  misfortune.  The  legitimate  goveni' 
ment  of  Cuba  gave  up  the  unequal  fight  and 
fied. 

Their  reason  for  thla  decision  and  act.  wai 
so  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  bloodshed. 
They  wished  to  spare  the  people  of  Cuba 
further  suffering. 

I  doubt  If  there  was  one  among  them  who 
know  that  the  real  reason  for  thetr  over 
throw  was  Bayo's  "Blue  Print  for  Revoiu- 
tton.'*  I  frankly  would  have  never  bate 
realized  what  had  happened  to  the  Cuban 
people  If  t  had  not  bad  the  hurried  oppor- 
tunity of  scanning  this  amazing  document. 
The  world  knows  the  r^t  to  some  degnB. 
Oaatro,  without  opposition  rode  into  Havana 
on  a  Sunday  on  the  laat  day  of  1968-  Blood 
baa  flown  steadily  ever  since  and  the  Cuban 
people  have  been  subjected  to  every  form  of 
torture  that  human  TTHn/t*  oould  Invent.  My 
oountrymen.  know  now  that  Its  far  better  to 
be  dead  tlian  Red  and  have  oome  to  know  ii 
tooute. 


In  Cuba  the  theme  song  of  the  Student 
Uarchers  was  "Venceremoa",  translated  to 
BngUah  It  aays:  "We  shaU  overcome". 

See  any  oolncldence? 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  one 
of  those  rare  pleasures  In  life  to  be  able 
to  take  a  few  minutes  from  the  high- 
pressure  routine  of  Congress  to  enter- 
tain a  group  of  yoimgsters.  Yesterday, 
I  bad  that  pleasure.  A  group  of  pupUs 
from  the  Mount  Pleasant  Elementary 
School  in  Easton,  Md.,  were  my  guests 
for  lunch. 

The  group  came  to  Washington  for  ft 
tour  In  reward  for  their  prize-winning 
essays  on  the  subject  "America  the 
Beautiful."     It  Is  inspiring  to  read  the 


I  would  like  to  Include  several  of  the 
winning  essays  in  the  Recoro  so  that  I 
can  share  them  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House: 

AMSKXca  THX  Butrrxrtn. 
(By  Cindy  Bradley.  Orade  5:  Mrs.  SUraulT) 

The  scenery  in  America  Is  lovely.  The 
flowers  look  lovely  In  the  gpv\ng  and  aum- 
mer.  When  It  bdows  the  forest  la  covered 
with  snow  and  it  looks  Uke  a  white  forest. 

I  think  we  can  help  atop  the  traah  from 
Uttering  the  parks  and  blgbwaya.  When 
beautiful  foreeta  are  destroyed  by  some  care- 
lees  person.  They  destroy  the  forest  by 
dropping  a  match,  cigarettes,  or  falling  to 
put  out  their  campfire.  We  all  love  to  aee 
beautiful  things  around  us  but  sometimes 
these  things  are  destroyed  by  human  beings. 

Our  wildlife  la  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
scenery,  too.  The  ducks  and  marshland  in 
the  back  with  a  bright  yellow  moon  Is  very 
beautiful.  The  deer  add  a  graceful  leap  in 
the  forest.  The  guUs  linger  on  posts  or  skim 
the  water. 

America  la  beautiful  but  we  can  help  it 
look  better. 

AmaiCA  TBx  BEAtmruL 
(By  Scotty  Sadoff.  Grade  4:  ICisa  K.  Leonard) 

America  Is  beautiful  because  it  is  strong 
and  great.  There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why 
America  U  the  greatest  of  all  countries,  but 
the  main  reason  la  freedom.  Bver  since  the 
Revolutionary  War,  America  has  been  a 
strong,  free  country.  America  Is  also  a  rich, 
generous  country  which  gives  food  and  other 
Deeds  to  overpopulated  countries  like  India. 

America  Is  not  only  generous,  but  has  a 
special  beauty  In  Itself,  for  America  has  bad 
great  leaders  who  have  helped  our  country 
to  grow  powerful  and  free.  Even  great  war- 
riors who  have  fought  and  died  for  freedom 
were  taken  off  the  face  of  the  earth  with 
Justice  Inside  Vhelr  souls.  Brave  fighters 
of  the  United  States  will  keep  on  fighting 
bravely,  and  if  all  the  dtlxens  of  America 
wUl  cooperate  In  keeping  our  country  great, 
America  the  beautiful  vrUl  remain  the  great- 
est of  aU  nations. 

AMBica  TSs  BxAtrrircL 
<By  Pat  Anderwn.  Grade  S;  UIsb  Graycar) 
Waterfalls  are  pretty   because   the   water 
It  nloe  and  dear.    Deer  are  pretty  because 


they  are  graceful  and  their  fur  la  a  Ught, 
light  brown.  The  blue  aky  is  pretty  because 
when  the  sky  is  blue  you  can  go  outalde  and 
play.  Chipmunks  are  pretty  because  of  the 
way  they  Jump  from,  tree  to  tree.  Streams, 
lakes,  deer,  waterfalls,  chipmunks  aU  help 
goake  America  beautiful. 

America  has  friendly  people.  Other  peo- 
ple besides  me  think  America  is  beautiful. 

Tou  can  help  ke^>  America  beautiful 
by  putting  trash  In  trash  cons  and  trying  to 
keep  wild  life  alive  by  protecUng  forests  and 
watching  your  campflres  axul  cigarettes.  Do 
not  put  rubbish  in  the  rivers.  Try  not  to 
put  oU  in  the  Lakes  because  It  kills  the  fish 
and  gets  the  shores  dirty.  When  you're 
traveling  In  a  car  always  carry  a  small  trash 
basket.  Never  throw  paper  on  sidewalks, 
streets,  or  fields.  Will  you  do  me  a  favor? 
Help  keep  America  beautiful. 

AmaicA  THK  BKAUTirui. 
(By  Bob  Foster.  Orade  2;  Mrs.  Fowler) 
I  like  America  because  it  U  beautiful.  It 
Is  a  wonderful  country,  too.  In  America  we 
are  free  to  go  wherever  we  want  to  go.  We 
can  see  the  beautiful  mountains,  parks,  and 
rivers.  We  try  to  keep  America  clean  so  it 
wUI  always  be  beauttfbl.  America  is  a  won- 
derful country  becauae  we  can  go  to  any 
church  we  want  to.  We  have  good  hotuea 
and  schools,  and  plenty  of  food  to  eat.  In 
America  the  people  make  the  lawa.  I  am 
glad  to  be  an  American.  God  Blesa  Am«lca. 
my  home  sweet  home. 

AamucA  Tiu  BxAirriruL 
(By  Douglas  Tallman,  Orade  1;  Ura. 

Uatthewa) 
America  U  a  beautiful  country  to  me. 
America  has  pretty  flowers,  mountain*,  riven 
and  trees.  America  has  big  dtlee  and  little 
towns.  We  have  farms.  America  has  free 
schools  for  learning.  It  has  cburchea  to 
learn  about  Ood.  America  has  many  people. 
Our  country  has  good  laws  to  keep  us  safe. 
Our  country  baa  freedom  for  all  people.  It 
has  a  good  army,  navy  and  airforoe  so  we 
can  keep  our  freedom.  She  helpa  other 
countries  to  get  free.  I  am  glad  I  am  in 
America. 


A  bronae  plaque  and  a  certificate  of  ap- 
predation.  preeented  by  the  city  offlciais. 
cited  him  for  his  outstanding  community 
service. 

Stou^,  a  naUve  of  Detroit,  founded  the 
linoolu  Office  Supply  Company.  1454  Port. 
Unoolu  Park,  m  1M7,  and  has  headed  the 
firm  alnce. 

F&NTaSTLaND 

He  ocmoelved  Fantasyland,  a  giant  Christ- 
maa  display,  which  baa  attracted  thousands 
to  the  city's  Kennedy  Memorial  Center  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season  the  last  three  years. 
It  is  sponsored  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce— of  which  Stough  Is  a  director— and 
the  recreation  department.  He  Is  immedi- 
ate past  prealdent  of  the  chamber  group. 

Be  also  was  a  founder  of  the  PeeUval  of 
Arts,  an  art  show  held  In  the  Kennedy  cen- 
ter last  June  and  scheduled  again  for  thla 
summer. 

Stough   directed  construction  of  the  ex-  ' 
blbit,  a  Joint  venture  of  the  recreation  de- 
partment and  the  Exchange  Club,  of  which 
he  Is  a  member. 

CKAlTSMAlf 

An  artist  and  a  craftsman.  Stough  de- 
algned  and  made  many  of  the  elaborate  dis- 
play! at  both  the  Fantasyland  and  Festival 
of  Arta  exhlblU. 

tn  19d5.  be  was  chosen  Citizen  of  the  Tear 
by  the  Michigan  State  Aerie,  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eaglea,  for  his  outstanding  oontrlbutions 
to  the  welfare  and  progreas  of  hla  com- 
munity. 

BSi  laa  puurz  to  lxvx 

Former  Mayor  Ronald  R.  Stempien  aald  of 
Stough,  "We  are  glad  that  Uncoln  Park 
ts  bis  adopted  city.  Without  fanfare,  and 
with  little  praise,  be  has  worked  tirvlesely 
to  make  our  community  a  better  place  to 
Uve," 

Stough  Uvea  In  Dearborn  Beights.  He  and 
hla  wife,  Anne,  have  three  children.  Mary 
Katharine,  19:  John.  IS.  a  soldier  In  Ger- 
many, and  Paul,  nine. 


HawaD*s  Cattle  k  Cooke,  Ihc^  GaiBS 
iBtcraalioBal  Statue 


MichifftB  Bosiaessman  Honoreil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WIUJAM  D.  FORD 

or  mCHicAM 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OP  BKPBESENTATtVES 

Wedneadav,  AprU  19,  1967 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, too  often,  the  hard  work  sii^  dedica- 
tion of  local  civic  leaders  goes  unrecog- 
nized euid  unAung.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  Lincoln  Park  City  Council, 
In  my  home  district  In  Michigan,  re- 
cently paid  public  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  served  his  community  with  distinc- 
tion for  a  number  of  years. 

This  outstanding  citizen  is  Mr.  Ver- 
non Stough,  a  resident  of  Dearborn 
Heights  and  a  businessman  in  Lincoln 
Park,  both  In  my  15th  Congressional 
District. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  In  the  CoK- 
GHCS6IONAL  RxcoRO  an  account*  of  Mr. 
Stough's  achievements,  as  reported  in 
the  Melius  newspapers  of  AptU  12 : 

BUBXMESSMAN     BONOftKI     BT    CXTT     CotTMCIt. 

Vernon  Stough,  who  was  bonorad  AprU  4 
by  the  Unoola  Paxk  ooundl,  ha*  bc«D  actlva 
for  ao  yean  In  the  city's  bualneaa  emd  ctvla 
Ufa, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  V  JIS 

Wednesday.  AprU  It,  J9S7 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.    Mr.  Speaker,  H«-  " 

wall's  pivotal  mid-Paclflc  location  Is  con- 
tributing significantly  to  the  50th  State's 
expanding  role  as  the  center  of  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  scientific  activities 
In  the  Pacific  basin  area. 

This  quality  of  excellence  in  diversity 
Is  also  reflected  in  the  business  activities 
of  Hawaii'!  famed  Castle  ii  Cooke,  Inc. 
The  115-year-old  company,  Hawaii's  big- 
gest firm  and  the  leading  sugar  and  pine- 
apple producer— which  developed  from 
the  business  acumen  of  Its  two  "Boston 
mlsslonarles-tumed-merchants"  found- 
era  over  a  century  ago — Is  now  exploring 
the  potentials  of  such  diversified  Indus- 
trial products  as  steel  pipe,  cement,  and 
glass. 

The  business  and  financial  corre- 
spondent for  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, Mr.  Martin  Sfcala,  recently  Inter- 
Tlewed  Mr.  Malcolm  MacNaughton,  pres- 
ident of  Castle  ti  Cooke,  who  described 
the  company's  historic  ties  to  Hawaii  and 
Its   many   operating   enterprises  whldi 


A 1906 
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have  contributed  so  much  to  the  laUnd 
State's  business  growth.  PresJdEnt  Mac- 
Naughton  also  revealed  the  oompeny's 
pUns  to  push  ahead  In  carrying  lt«  £»>- 
eratlons  Into  new  fields  and  to  open  up 
new  market*  In  the  Par  East  and  West- 
ern Europe.  ^^  ^,  . 
Mr  Henry  B.  Clark.  Jr..  CasUe  ft 
Cook's  vice  president  and  treasurer.  In 
diacussing  future  earnings  growth,  pro- 
jected an  average  annual  rate  of  about 
15  percent,  with  much  ot  the  gain  ex- 
pected to  come  from  the  company's 
highly  proflUble  icafooda  divUion. 

I  commend  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
le««ue«  and  readers  of  the  Concrks- 
5XOKAL  Rbcord  the  very  Interesting  arti- 
cle dCBCrtblng  CasUe  li  Cooke's  varied 
and  profitable  operations  In  the  field  of 
International  economic  development, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wednesday.  April 
5.  1967.  Issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
lAmltor: 

Pu  Kmmt  PoTximAt.  LuiM  Hawaiian  Gaown 
<By  liarUn  SkaU) 
HONO».Tn.tr.— To   moat    of   HawaU-s   780.000* 
resUlADta  fcha  name  Cutle  tt  Cooke,  Inc.,  U  a 
funlUsr  aa  M*""*  Loa,  the  taUwd'ft  fablM 
volcano. 

At  home,  the  J15-year-oJd  company  la  weW 
known  aa  HawmU'a  blsRcat  firm  and  the  lead- 
ing sugar  and  plne«i>ple  producer.  Ita  Dole 
Oooipany  DtTlalon  employs  0,000  people  tn 
peak  ■giiacini  and  exporta  40  percent  of  the 
apeblpela«o'a  9130  million  annual  pineapple 
output. 

Aa  the  Island**  •eoond-largeat  private  laod- 
holdar.  C*C  ownj  154,000  acre*  of  prime  agrl- 
cultural  land  and  real  OBtate.  CAC  aubeld- 
larla  are  active  In  many  facets  of  the  Islands' 
ecooomy — etilpplng,  distribution  of  Imported 
machinery,  tourist  development. 

Wow  CAC  Is  pushing  hard  to  cairy  Ita  op- 
erations Into  a  wider  sphere,  both  geocrapb- 
Ically  and  by  dlvenlfleatlon. 

oaion*  OBScansD 
"We   used   to  be  Hawaiian -oriented."  aays 
ICaloolm    UacNaucbton.    president  of   Castle 
A  Oooke.  "but  now  we're  looking  at  other  pro- 
duoUoo  sltea  and  Intematlcnal  markets." 

CAC'i  historic  Uee  to  HawaU  developed 
from  the  buslnees  a/rumen  of  Its  foundent, 
two  Boston  mlmtauaxies-tumed-mercbjuita. 
Thaat  new  men  of  commerce  made  Invest- 
menta  In  many  operating  enterprises,  oon- 
trlbuUng  to  BawaU's  business  growth. 

CAC's  emphasis  on  foods  crystollzed  in 
IMl  when  It  merged  with  Dole  Pineapple  and 
Bumblebee  Seafoods,  making  them  arparate 
dlvlBlona.  Then  In  19ft4  CAC  acquired  83 
percent  of  the  second  isjgest  United  States 
banana  Importer,  St&ndaxd  Prult  A  Steamship 
Oosnpany.  With  Standard  adding  about  tlOO 
mlllloa  to  CACi  sales  of  (300  million,  CAC 
derived  dose  to  85  percent  of  its  I»e5-ad  10.7 
n?"lk>»  Income  from  the  food  Industry. 

To  diversify  pineapple  productions.  CAC  la 
developing  «  tOH  million  plantation  In  the 
PhUlpplnoa.  In  a  few  years  Mi.  MacNaugh- 
ton  hopes  to  produce  300.000  tons  a  year 
there,  almost  one-half  Dole's  preaent  Ha- 
waiian output.  It  will  enable  Dole  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  s^Klnst  low-ooet  Asian 
pineapples,  now  grown  largely  In  Taiwan. 
And  Dole  will  be  In  a  better  position  to  open 
up  new  markets  in  Western  Europe. 

CZrANIIOM    LJMITSD 

A  large-Ksle  expansion  of  pineapple  grow- 
ing In  HawaU  Is  uneconomic  because  of  sky- 
rocketing land  prices  and  high  agricultural 
waces.  Mr.  UacNaughton  holds. 

CAC's  extensive  landholdlngs  are  a  vital 
"hidden"  asset,  says  Benry  B.  Clark  Jr.,  vlae- 
prealdent  and  traasursr.  CAS  oouaarvatlvely 
carries  "land"  at  cost  on  Its  books — tSO  mU- 
Uoo — but  this  grossly  undercatimates  poten- 
tiaJ  value. 


The  15.000  acrea  ptantad  In  pineapple  oo 
I^nai,  an  se.OOO-acre  Island  ownad  by  Dole, 
aionc  have  a  market  value  ot  9^  to  925  mil- 
lion. Mr.  Clark  figures. 

CAC's  mo«t  desirable  property.  It  ts  said. 
Ues  oo  the  populous  Island  of  Oahu.  The 
company  already  intends  to  turn  some  o*  llm 
43.000  acres  there  o^er  to  urban  use  by  plan- 
ning a  ••satellite  city-  outside  Honolulu. 

But  it  wUl  be  another  year  before  CAC 
turns  in  a  profit  on  lU  land-development 
projects,  accenting  to  Mr.  Clark. 

OPFOBTDNITtEa    CllED 

Carefully  selected  Indiislrlal  opportunlUea 
in  the  Fax  East  present  further  avenuea  for 
diversification.  Mr.  Clark  says.  CAS  has  In- 
vested in  a  Thai  steel-pipe  mill,  a  Bdalayilan 
ready-mix  cement  company  and  a  PUlplno 
sheet-glass  firm,  in  each  case  working  with 
local  partners  on  a  Joint-venture  basis. 

In  terms  ot  future  earnings  growth,  Mr. 
MacNsughton  projects  an  average  annual 
rate  of  abowt  ifi  percent.  Much  of  the  gain 
Is  expected  to  come  tram  the  highly  proAt- 
abte  seafoods  dlvl|lon. 

To  hit  the  target,  Improving  the  profitabil- 
ity of  the  Dole  division  is  essential,  says  Mr. 
Clark.  The  dlviaion  accounts  for  about  otie- 
'  third  of  corporate  sales.  Depressed  dtnia- 
fruit  prlcea  are  hurting  pineapple-Juice  sales. 
And  this  has  aggravated  the  cost  squeeze  oo 
Dolc'i  pineapple  production. 


ElectioB  Comedy  S«lcBBhr  Repeated 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLIKOU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  since 
the  Johnfion  administration  1*  engaged 
In  a  well -organized  propaganda  drive  to 
delude  the  American  public  to  support 
Its  policy  of  embracing  the  Soviet  Union, 
It  la  essential  that  true  facts  be  exn- 
phasized  In  order  that  the  folly  of  ap- 
peasing the  Moscow  dictators  remain 
clear.  I  Insert  Into  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Bection  Comedy  Sol- 
emnly Repeated,"  which  appeared  In  the 
April  newsletter  of  ELTA.  Information 
Service  of  the  Supreme  Committee  for 
Liberation  of  Lithuania: 

SLSCnOtt  COMKOT  SOLXUNLT  RSPCATB) 

The  regular  festival  of  Soviet  farce,  ot- 
flclally  called  "elections."  was  performed  with 
pompous  solemnity  on  March  19th  through- 
out occupied  Lithuania.  The  usual  trapplngB 
were  all  there:  bunting,  fat  headlines,  color- 
ful posbers.  And  all  this  erpenalve  sdo  was 
orchestrated  for  a  single  slate  of  Moscow- 
appdnted  candidates  who  would  be  decre«d 
ovT>helm  1  ngl  y  victorious  anyway  wtiatever 
the  turnout. 

The  results  ol  the  vote,  as  usually  made 
up  In  advance,  were  the  same  as  the  faked 
data  ot  Stalln'i  time.  Aocordlng  to  official 
atatlsUoB.  l,93a.030  parsons,  or  90S7%  ol 
the  entitled  to  vo«e.  bad  caet  their  ballol^ 
in  Lithuania.  This  means  that  only  el^t 
Individuals  out  of  every  10.000  had  failed 
to  vote. 

TW>   aiCX    Sas    lIXKACnLOU8Z.T   CmUED   rOK   SUEC- 

noir  vrsTSTtcs 
It  Is  enllchtenlns  to  oompare  the  above 
statistics  with  some  official  figures  concern- 
tng  the  numher  of  patients  in  Uthuanlan 
bospttals:  at  least  BO  out  at  10.000  ars  sup- 
posed to  be  hoepiuai»<d.  some  ot  them  grave- 
ly Ul.  What  miracle,  then,  oocuxs  on  elec- 
tlaa  day  wImb  aU  Um  Mok  and  crippled  itse 


fnxn  their  beds  with  glowing  ey«fi  and  firmly 
east  thetr  ballow?  (The  artlclM  on  etecUons 
do  not  speak  any  more  of  the  transportatioct 
of  urns  to  hospltaU.t 

And  what  about  all  other  obstacles?  Boih 
the  "voteTS"  and  "election" -makers  sre  there- 
fore fully  awarc^that  the*"  voting  statlsUci 
are  a  plain  falsification.  The  only  flgurw 
that  may  be  believed  are  the  radiograms  from 
Soviet  ships.  (Sample:  60  men  on  board  en- 
titled to  election.  Everybody  "voted.")  Un- 
der the  watchful  eye  of  the  ship's  political 
otficerm.  what  else  could  a  sailor  do? 

CAN    SOVKT-TTFE   "CLECTIONS  "    BZ   CALLrD  KLIC- 
TIONB? 

The  pre-election  bnihaha  In  occupied 
LitbuKnla  was  adorned  with  high-sounding 
statements  The  coming  elecUon  wsa  called. 
for  Instaxure,  the  "embodiment  Ot  the  right 
to  universal  and  equal  election."  Tet  what 
happened  in  Lithuania  on  March  19th  was 
simply  that  everybody  over  18  years  of  ags 
*i^  to  oact  baUots  oontalnlng  names  of  per- 
sons selected  In  advance  by  the  central  bodlei 
of  the  Oommunlst  Party  In  one  respect  the 
voten  wUl  be  equal:  they  vrUl  have  to  drop 
the  Usu  into  the  urns  whether  they  like 
their  candidates  or  not  Are  Sovlet-typs 
elections  "majorltary"  or  "proiKjrtlonal'l 
They  sre  neither,  since  the  single-slate  can- 
didates have  no  ocmpeUtors.  Are  they  "mc- 
ret "7  Net  at  all.  because  t2iey  are  preceded 
by  pahlle  announcements  of  who  will  hav« 
to  vote  for  whom. 

THE  "rmon^B  wnx" — bt  fa«tt  edict 
The  300  ^>polnt«d  and  then  "elected" 
fleputles  were  introduced  to  the  voters  by 
such  headlines  ss:  "Palthful  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  people'.  "Oreat  Confidence."  "The 
Working  People's  Will."  "Unanimous  Ooo- 
aent,"  etc.  But  the  sctuaJ  process  by  which 
the  "deputies"  were  elected  can  be  lllu»- 
trated  by  the  foUowlng  two  examples: 

When  the  employees  of  the  Ministry  of 
Construction,  a  rather  Intelllgant  group  of 
people,  were  aaked  "to  propose  candidates " 
their  choice  in  a  public  meeting  was  .  .  . 
Boris  Nikolayevlch  Dsotslyev.  the  commander 
of  the  Rnsrisn  garrison  in  VUnlus,  one  of  ths 
main  symbol!  of  the  occupation  ftrces.  One 
of  his  present  contributions  to  Lithuania. 
as  he  has  told  an  interviewer,  was  to  super- 
vise the  InstAUatlon  of  a  huge  gallery  ot 
busts  portraying  Soviet  and  Busalan  "mili- 
tary heroes."  The  ssnployees  ot  the  Ministry 
had  no  choice,  of  course,  and  did  only  con- 
firm the  name  presented  to  them  by  ths 
Party. 

In  Alove,  a  town  In  Southern  Uthuanis. 
the  people  elected  .  .  .  General -lieutenant 
Mikhail  Ivanov.  a  Russian,  as  their  candidate. 
It  Is  doubtful  If  any  of  them  had  beard  about 
the  general  before.  But,  on  Uareb  IStb. 
St9j02%  were  supposed  to  rush  to  the  urns  to 
riect  him. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  DEPCTT  S  LA  SOVIET 

Only  91  (31.4%)  ot  thoae  elected  to  the 
"Soviet  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR"  In  VUniui 
wUl  be  new  to  these  peeudo-parllamentary 
procedures.  Many  of  the  repeaters  constltiiCe 
the  hard  nucleus  of  the  Soviet,  having  been 
elected  for  the  fourth  or  even  fifth  time. 
More  than  tvo-thlrds  of  the  deputies  srt 
"fiuld  peraonnel**:  they  enjoy  the  title  of  * 
deputy  for  four  years,  get  several  free  trips 
to  VUnlus,  capital  of  Lithuania,  dutifully 
say  and  vote  "yes"  oo  whatever  Is  put  before 
them,  and  then  have  to  cede  their  pisces 
to  others.  It  Is  not  up  to  them  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  be  candidates  lor  the 
next  term. 

PAETT    LEAVES   MOTHIWO  TO  CHANCE 

Although  hardly  any  danger  exSsU  that 
anytxjdy  In  the  Soviet  would  dare  to  euy 
something  xinforeeeen  by  the  Party,  the  Com- 
munlsti  stut  arrange  things  In  such  a  way 
thAt  the  Party  Is  assured  ot  a  "firm  majofity" 
In  the  Soviet.  Thus.  In  the  new  Vilnius 
Soviet.  193  out  of  390  depuUea  wUl  be  Com- 
munists   and    only   97    "non- Party"    people. 
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(The  membership  of  the  Oommunlst  Party 
la  Lithuania  ta  now  put  at  over  90,000.) 
ETranast  pskticifatiom  bteowo 

The  pononal  ■(atistlcs  on  d^utfea  em- 
phasize that  one  third  (Sa.41%)  of  them 
ft«  women  and  one  half  <&0.A9%) — "workers 
snd  kolkhoz  laborers."  The  genua  "kolfchcx 
laborers'  also  includes  the  landlords  of  the 
-New  Class" — the  kolkhoe  managers.  There 
Is  no  Indication,  however,  about  the  nation- 
ality of  the  deputies — an  understandable 
sensitivity  of  the  Soviet  colonl&l  sdmlnlstra- 
tlcm.  An  approximate  classification  of  na- 
tionality may  be  attempted  by  studying  the 
last  names  snd  fathers'  names  of  the  deputies 
in  the  Russlsn-lsngiiage  lists.  On  that  basis, 
the  list  of  deputies  would  include  240  Lithu- 
anians (or  at  least  persons  of  Uthuanlam 
origin)  and  60  nop  -Lithuanians.  40  of  whom 
tre  obviously  Russians. 

Most  reliable  of  all  the  Soviet  electoral 
statistics  are  those  dealing  with  the  number 
of  persotu  entitled  to  vote,  I.e.  those  aged 
eighteen  tr  over.  In  March  19<n,  the  total 
of  such  persoDj  In  Lithuania  was  1J>39,666 
or  almost  two  thirds  <ca.S6.4% )  of  the  entire 
population  of  Uthuanla  (scKcalled  "LSSB") 
at  present.  In  March  195B.  the  oorreepondln^ 
figure  was  1,7BS,794.  The  average  annual  na- 
tional Increase  would  thus  amount  to  1%. 


Oa  RdeaM  •(  Nickel 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARES 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  DmxAjtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wedne»dAii.  JlprU  It,  IMJ 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  this 
veek  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  has 
tn  opportunity  to  help  thousands  of  In- 
dustries throughout  our  Nation. 

Thursday,  we  will  oonsWer  H.R.  5788, 
the  bUl  which  will  release  Oovemment 
stockpiled  nickel.  TTils  measure  will  re- 
lease 60  nxllllon  pounds  of  nickel  and  will 
alleviate  to  a  great  extent  the  problems 
of  our  Industries  which  have  been  hurt 
by  the  nickel  shortage. 

I  certainly  support  the  necessity  of 
ftock|>Uiiig  atrategtc  metals  and  other 
commodities  for  use  In  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

However,  on  this  particular  bill,  the  Is- 
sue Is  one  that  is  ea^y  solved. 

If  we  do  not  need  the  nickel  for  emer- 
lency  use  then  It  should  be  given  to  In- 
dustry which  does  need  It. 

A  majority  of  the  Armed  Services  QCvn- 
mlttee  say  that  the  60  million  pounds  Is 
not  needed  by  the  Oovemment. 

Industrial  leaders  say  that  the  60  mil- 
lion pounds  Is  needed  for  Induetiy. 

Therefore,  the  obvious  conclusion  Is 
that  the  nickel  should  be  released  from 
the  stockpiles. 

Unless  the  pounds  of  nickel  are  released 
Industrialists  will  continue  to  pay  exor- 
bitant prices  for  the  metal  If  they  can 
afford  to  ai>erate  at  all.  and  If  they  do, 
these  high  nickel  prices  will  boost  the 
cost  of  essential  products  to  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

This  will  then  contribute  In  a  great 
degree  to  Inflationary  problems  we  now 
have,  and  drive  the  cost  of  living  to  even 
higher  scales,  to  say  nothing  ai  the  detri- 
mental effect  of  unemployment  caused  by 
layoffs  and  shutdowns. 


lUs  Is  Important  legislation,  needed 
legislation  and  legislation  which  will  In- 
deed help  our  country. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  measure,  H.R. 
67S8  be  passed  by  this  body  and  sent  to 
the  Senate. 


Morrissey  Still  oa  Jeb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP    AXIBOKA 

IN  TBS.  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEbTTATTVES 

WedneMday.  AprU  19,  19$7 
Mr.  UDAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  springtime 
fills  the  air  and  the  excitement  of  base- 
ball once  again  fans  across  the  country 
as  the  national  sport  reigns  supreme. 
Many  of  uis,  Mr.  Speaker,  either  enjoy 
living  the  game — as  we  Intend  to  do  at 
the  incomparable  Roll  Call  Congres- 
sional Baseball  Game  on  May  18 — or  en- 
joy reliving  numerous  memories  sur- 
rounding this  great  pastime. 

Our  genial  Doorkeeper.  Flshbalt 
Miller,  recently  called  my  attention  to  a 
warm  tribute  paid  a  longtime  baseball 
enthusiast — Johnny  Morrlssey.  The 
column  by  Bob  Addle,  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  5,  outlines  the  vivid  mem- 
ories by  Mr.  Morrlssey  who.  as  ticket 
sales  director  for  the  Washington  Sen- 
ators, draws  on  his  4«  years  with  our 
hometown  club  for  some  memories  we 
all  can  enjoy. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  column  a  refreshing  tonic: 
MoaaiSKT  9rax  ow  Job 
Five  of  every  alx  telephone  calls  to  D.C. 
Stadium  yesterday  were  for  Johhnir  Morrls- 
sey, director  of  ticket  sales  for  the  Washing- 
ton Senators. 

This  Is  Morrlasey's  48th  year  with  the  Sen- 
ators and  he  goes  back  to  a  nuus  be  revered, 
the  late  Clark  OrifBth.  who  was  something 
like  a  one-man  band  In  baseball.  GrlfDth 
took  care  of  the  advertising,  the  score  cards. 
publicity,  trades,  players'  contracts,  the  farm 
system  and  the  tlckeu  before  be  hired  Mor- 
rtssey. 

Orlfflth's  chief  assistant  was  the  late  Bd- 
ward  B.  Bynon,  another  gentleman  revered 
by  Morrlasey.  A  handsome  man  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Supreme  Ooort  Justice.  Kynon 
was  called  "Judge"  by  liXM  mtlm&tcs  and 
didn't  mlDd  at  all. 

Ortffith  and  Eynon  were  Ufelong  frienda. 
Both  were  fine  golfers.  Eynon  wsa  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbta  golf  champion  eeTerml 
times  and  alao  was  one  of  the  top  bridge 
players  In  the  oonntry. 

Morrlssey  first  met  the  men  during  Wofld 
War  I. 

"I  was  selling  tickets  at  Keith's  Theatre  at 
15th  and  G."  Uornsaey  remembers.  "EKirlng 
the  war  we  had  what  we  caUed  "HeaUees 
Tuesdays"  to  save  fuel  for  the  boys  ovenMas. 
So  the  theater  was  closed  on  TueSdaye. 

"Mr.  Qrlfflth  and  Mr.  Eynon  were  engaged 
In  selling  Liberty  Bonds  around  the  city. 
They  used  to  go  around  in  a  truck  and  bring 
a  few  ball  players  with  them  to  steam  up 
Bales.  I  hooked  on  with  the  group  one  Beat- 
less  Tuesday  when  I  wasn't  working  at 
Keith's.  That's  how  my  association  with  Mr. 
Griffith  began.  When  the  war  was  over,  he 
asked  me  to  take  over  the  ticket  department 
and  I've  been  with  the  ball  club  ever  since." 
When  Morrlssey  Joined  the  Senators,  tlM 
traot-oOoc  organisation  oooalsted  ot  Av* 
people— Orlfflth:  bis  eecretary.  a  Mrs.  Kinr> 


Kyzwin.  who  waa  business  manager  and  ttmv- 
•Ung  Mcretary;  Billy  Smith.,  who  ran  Mm 
concesBlans:  and  Morrlssey. 

"Things  were  less  hectic  In  those  days.**  says 
Morrlssey.  "Mr  Orlfflth  liked  to  get  his  work 
dose  In  the  rooming.  If  the  club  was  away. 
he  would  play  golf  In  the  afternoon.  In  his 
later  years  be  played  pinochle.  But  if  the 
club  was  home.  Mr.  Orlfflth  was  all  business. 

"Quite  a  few  ol  the  players  Huch  ss  Buddy 
Myer.  Joe  Jud^  and  Sam  Rice  used  to  come 
to  Orlfflth  Stadium  at  least  five  hours  before 
the  game,  which  U5ed  to  start  at  5  pjn.  The 
players  and  Mr.  Griffith  used  to  go  over  the 
mistakes  of  yesterday's  game  and  the  strategy 
for  today's  game. 

"We  used  to  call  Mr.  Orlfflth  Teacher'  be- 
cause he  uaed  to  work  In  front  of  a  black- 
board like  a  football  coach  and  go  over 
possible  sltustlons  which  could  come  up  In 
a  ball  game." 

Morrlssey'fl  favorite  President  of  the  'United 
States  was  Harry  Truman  and  he  reveals  a 
hitherto  unknown  hobby  Truman  had. 

"1  hear  people  say  thst  Mr.  Trunian  wasn't 
much  of  a  baseball  fan/'  protests  Morrlssey. 
"That  Isn't  true.  When  he  was  a  Senator. 
Mr.  Truman  used  to  buy  one  box  seat  for 
every  home  game  he  could  make  when  be 
wasn't  busy — and  be  made  a  lot  of  games. 
I  think  my  biggest  thrill  was  when  Mr.  Tru- 
man called  me  from  the  'White  House  and 
aaked  me  to  be  chairman  of  the  ticket  com- 
mittee for  his  Inaugural  Parade  In  1040." 

President  WUson  was  another  of  Morris- 
aey's  favorites.  It  was  after  the  aSth  Presi- 
dent's dream  of  United  States  participation 
In  the  Leagiie  of  Nations  had  been  t»oken 
on  the  wheel  ot  the  Senate  Isolationists  that 
WUson  really  became  a  fan.  according  to 
Morrlssey. 

"Mr.  Wilson  was  an  Invalid  then."  Uoms- 
sey  recalls.  "His  chauffeur  used  to  drive 
him  to  a  spot  beyond  first  base  where  the 
poor  old  man  liked  to  watch  the  game  from 
an  open  car.  I  think  It  was  the  only  time 
Mr.  Wilson  enjoyed  himself  after  leaving  the 
White  House." 

Morrlssey  also  rememben  the  bedlam  of 
the  Senators'  first  World  Series  In  1934  and 
their  aubsequent  victory  over  the  New  Tortt 
Giants  in  the  seventh  game. 

"But  in  those  days."  says  Morrlssey.  "tick- 
ets were  printed  for  only  six  games.  When 
the  seventh  game  In  Washington  became 
necessary,  we  had  tickets  printed  in  a  hurry 
and  then  stayed  up  all  night  selling  tbem 
to  endless  lines  of  people.  But  I  never  did 
get  to  see  that  seventh  game." 

Morrlssey  has  missed  others — many,  other*. 
His  work  keeps  him  inside  and  his  only  link 
with  the  "outside"  world  Is  his  radio.  Only 
ones  In  all  his  47  f>peners  ss  an  olBelal  of 
the  Wafitimgton  baseball  ciub  has  he  seen  a 
President  throw  out  the  first  ball. 

"I  saw  President  Kennedy  throw  out  the 
ftcvt  haU  In  lOdl."  says  Morrlssey.  "That  was 
the  only  one.  I  used  to  see  tbun — the  Pree- 
kleata.  that  Is — flying  through  the  entrsnce 
to  Orlfflth  Stadium  with  doeens  of  Secret 
Bervloe  men  and  hundreds  of  poUce  around. 

"I'm  coming  close  to  SO  yeaxs  with  the  ball 
club  and  I  wouldn't  trade  a  single  minute 
at  it.  especially  when  c^Muing  day  comes. 
It's  a  headache,  sure,  but  that's  why  they  aeU 
aspirin." 


CoBHBBist  C«BtaUr  Treaty 


KXTSJSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

ow  bonsuAA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  BZPBXSSHTA'll  VBI 

Wednadam,  AprO  It.  IM7 
Ifr.  RARICK.    Mr.  Spemk«r,  now  that 
tbe  Soviet  Consular  Convention  >>•■  be- 
come Uw.  we  can  re«t  assured  that  It  te 
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the  United  SUtes.     Russia  compUes  only  charter,  by  the  Prertdent  erf  the  United  8t*t«. 

when  to  her  Advantage.  ^f  America  mux  the  Prime  MlnUter  of  the 

What  happens  when  tt  is  not  to  RUS-  tjolted  Kingdom),  u  reaffirmed  In  the  Dec- 

sla'3  advantage?     Well,  examine  the  at-  uraUon  by  United  N»tloni   (•ee  belowi    to 


tached  list  of  treaties  repudiated  by  the 
Soviet  Russian  Communist  Hiparatus: 

n    K»r-m«VOl.tTTION  rmSATIBI  AKD  ACE««ltINT» 

A.  Bii*teral 
1.  TreaUea 

None. 

3-  iDtemationml  AgreemenU  Other  Than 
Treatlet 

Rooeevelt-UtviaoT  fcgre«nenu  (arrange- 
menu  relating  to  the  fetAblUhment  of  dip- 
lomatic relation*,  nonlnterrentloo.  freedom 
of  coneclence  and  rellpoua  liberty,  legal 
protection  and  claim*) .  effected  by  exchange 
of  note*  at  Washington.  November  18,  1833. 
(Deportment  of  State  Publication  628.) 
(Comment:  It  la  cooaldered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  Tarlous  iermi  of  these 
arTftngwnenta.) 

Agreement  relatlnc  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  In  the  execution  oif  letter*  roga- 
tory, effected  by  exchange  of  DOta*  at  lloa- 
cow,  November  22.  1935.      (BAB  83.) 

Land-leaae  agreement  (preliminary  agree- 
ment relating  to  prlDclples  applying  to  mu- 
tual aid  in  the  proaecuUon  of  the  war  »«alnst 
aggreaston)  between  the  United  State*  and 
the  VSAR..  signed  at  Wasblngtoa,  June 
11.  IMJ.  (EAS  a&3.)  (Comment:  It  baa 
considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vio- 
lated  term*  of   thl*   agreement.) 

Agreement  relating  to  prisoners  of  war  aod 
civilian*  liberated  by  forces  operating  under 
Soviet  command  and  forcea  operating  under 
United  State*  of  America  command,  signed 
at  Yalta  Pebroary  11.  1M6.  (BAS  fiOd.) 
(Gomment:  "nil*  waa  a  part  of  the  under- 
Btandlngi  reached  at  the  Yalta  Conference; 
It  Ij  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
notated  ttniw  at  these  understandings.) 

B.  MulUlateral 
1.  Treaties 

Treaty  providing  for  the  renunciation  of 
war  ss  an  instrument  of  national  policy  (the 
KsUogg-Brtand  Pact) ,  signed  at  Pmrls  Aogust 
37,  1938.  (TS  7M.)  (Comment:  It  Is  con- 
■Idared  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
thl*  treaty.) 

Charter  of  the  United  Nattona.  signed  at 
San  Praoclaoo.  June  30.  1946.  (TB  993.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  hss  violated  various  terms  of  this 
charter.) 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary,  signed  at 
Pan*  Pebruarr  10.  1947.  (TIAB  1061.) 
(Comment;  It  Is  considered  that  ths  Soviet 
Union  baa  violated  this  treaty.) 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Rumania,  signed  at 
Paris  February  10.  1947.  (TIAS  1849  ) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  thl*  treaty.) 

Treaty  at  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  signed  at 
Paris  Pebruary  10.  1947.  (TIAS  1660.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  considered  that  ths  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  treaty.) 

Convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  dated  at  Geneva  August  13. 
1949.  (TIAS  3304.)  (Comment:  It  la  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  baa  Tlf>lated 
thla  convention.) 

3.  International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaaae 

Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  sl^ed 
at  StocUutlm.  August  38.  1934.  (Super- 
seded )  (TS  70B-A;  49  Statutes  at  Large 
3741: I 

Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  algned 
Bt  London,  June  16.  1939.  (Superseded.) 
(4«  Statute*  at  Large  3533.) 

Unlverval  Postal  Union  Convention,  signed 
at  Cairo.  Uarch  30.  1984.  (Superseded.)  (48 
SUtutee  at  lArge  3741.) 

Universal  Postal  Convention,  signed  at 
BueDos  Aires.  Msy  33.  1989.  (Superseded.) 
(64  Statutes  at  Largs  9048.) 


which  the  USSA.  adhered.  (EAS  236.) 
(Comment:  It  la  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  the  principles  affirmed 
In  thl*  charter. ) 

Declaration  by  United  Nations,  signed  at 
Washington  January  1.  1943.  (EAS  236.) 
(Comment:  See  above:  It  1*  considered  that 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  re- 
affirmed by  this  declaration  have  been  vio- 
lated by  the  Soviet  tlnlon) 

Moscow  agreements  of  November  1.  1943 
(declarations  of  Joint  policies.  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  U-3  S Jt..  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers).  (Department  of  State 
Bulletin.  Nov.  8.  1943.  pp.  807-3U.)  (Com- 
ment: It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  understandings  relating  to  Ger- 
mans charged  with  certain  crimes.) 

Cairo  Declaration  oC  December  1.  1943.  to 
which  the  U^S-R.  adhered  August  9.  194S. 
pursuant  to  the  ^tadam  Protocol  (see  be- 
low) : 

Statement  of  Joint  understandings  on  fu- 
ture military  operations  sgatns*  Japan; 
statement  of  ptirpoee  that  "Korea  shall  be- 
come free  and  independent." 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December 
n,  1943.  pp  413-418.  (Comment:  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Unkdi  has  violated 
undentandtngs  set  forth  In  thla  declara- 
tlon.) 

Teheran  Declaration  of  December  1,  194S 
(declaration  on  cooperation  In  war  and 
peaoe.  United  States /United  Kingdom,  and 
U.S  S.R..  with  declaration  regarding  Iran. 
(Department  of  State  Bulletin.  Dec.  11.  1943. 
pp.  409-410.)  (Comment:  It  Is  oooaidered 
that  the  Soviet  Union  ha*  violated  under- 
standings set  forth  In  this  declaration.) 

Protocol  on  the  lones  of  occupation  in 
Germany  and  the  admlalBtratlon  of  Greater 
Berlin,  signed  at  London  September  13.  1944. 
United  States.  United  Kingdom,  U5.8JI..  and 
France  (Also  ajnendment*  signed  Nov.  14. 
1944  and  July  36,  1945.)  (TIAS  3071.) 
(Comment:  It  Is  oonaldered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  iinderstaadtnga  set  forth 
ID  this  protocol.) 

Armistice  agreement  with  Rumania.  Mlgned 
at  Uosoow  September  13,  1944.  (BAS  400.) 
(Comment:  Tt  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Unloo  has  violated  this  agreement.) 

ArmlsUoe  agreement  with  Bulgaria,  signed 
at  Moscow  October  38.  1944.  (EAS  437.) 
(Comment:  It  la  considered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  this  sgrecxnent.) 

Agreement  on  control  machinery  in  Ger- 
many, signed  at  London  Novemba-  14,  1944. 
United  States.  XTulted  Kingdom.  U.S3  Jl.,  aod 
France.'  (Aiso  amendment  algned  May  I. 
1946.)  (TIAS  30T0.)  (Comment:  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
this  agreement.) 

Armistice  agreement  with  Hungary,  signed 
at  Moacow  January  30.  1946.  (KAS  466.) 
(Cocnment:  It  I*  oonjildered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  thl*  agreement.) 

Yalta  sgreemeau  (protocol  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  CVimea  Conference ) .  signed  at 
Yalta  February  U.  1946.  (Department  of 
State  jwesa  release  239.  March  34.  1947:  "For- 
eign Relations."  the  Oooferenoe  at  Malta  and 
Yalta.  1946.  p-  076  ff.)  (Comment:  It  I*  con- 
sidered that  the  Soviet  Union  bsa  violated 
undentandlngs  set  forth  In  the  Yalta  pro- 
tocol.) 

Declaration  regarding  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many and  the  assumption  of  supreme  au- 
thority with  respect  to  Germany  by  the 
Governments  o(  the  United  States,  the 
United  Klngdocn.  and  the  U.S.8-R..  and  the 
Provisional  Government  at  the  French  R*- 
public:  declaration  made  and  relea»ed  at  Ber- 
lin June  S.  1946.  (Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin. June  10.  1946.  pp  1061-1066.)  (Com- 
ment: tt  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
tua  rtoUted  this  Declaration.) 


Potsdam  agreements  (protocol  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Berlin  (Potsdam)  Confer- 
ence. United  States.  United  Kingdom,  and 
U.S5-R,  and  proclamation  de&nlng  term* 
for  Japaneae  surrender.  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom,  with  later  U.S.S3:.  con- 
currence); protocol  concluded  August  3, 
194S;  proclamation  signed"  July  36,  194S. 
(Department  of  SUte  press  release  238. 
March  24,  1947  (protocol):  Department  of 
State  Bulletin.  July  39.  1945.  pp.  137-13B 
(proclamation):  Foreign  Relations  Confer- 
ence of  BerUn  (Potsdam)  1945,  vol.  H.  p. 
1478  ff.)  (Comment:  It  Is  considered  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  these  agree- 
ments.) 

Four-Power  agreement  on  certain  addi- 
tional requirements  to  be  Imposed  on  Ger- 
many, done  at  BerUn  September  30,  1948. 
(DepartQient  of  State  BulleUn,  Oct.  7.  1946, 
pp,  — .)  (Comment:  It  Is  considered  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  vU^ted  this  agree- 
ment. 

Moacow  agreements  of  December  37.  1943 
(report  of  the  Foreign  Mlnlstera  meeting. 
United  States.  United  Kingdom,  and 
U.S.SJt.).  signed  at  Moecow  December  27. 
1946.  (Department  of  Stata  Bulletin.  Dee. 
30.  1946.  pp.  1027-1033.)  (Comment:  It  Is 
considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
these  agreement*.) 

Moecow  agreements  ot  April  38.  1947  (re- 
port of  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  regard- 
ing German  prisoners  of  war) .  done  at  Mos- 
cow April  38,  1947.  (See  Department  of 
State  BulleUn,  June  36.  1940,  p.  834.)  (Com- 
ment :  It  Is  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  these  agreements.) 

Quadripartite  (Berlin  Blockade)  agree- 
ment of  May  4,  1940  (agreement  relating  to 
the  Uftlng  of  reetrlcUon*  Imposed  since 
March  1,  1948  on  communications,  transpor- 
tation, and  trade  with  Berlin),  dated  at  New 
York  May  4.  1949.  (TIAS  1918.)  (Com- 
ment: It  1*  considered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  this  agreement.) 

Council  of  Foreign  Mlnlstan  communique 
regarding  communications,  transportation, 
and  trade  between  BerUn  and  Western  Zones 
of  Germany  and  between  bstem  and  West- 
em  Zones,  made  and  released  at  Paris,  June 
30.  1940.  (Department  of  Stata  Bulletin, 
July  4.  1940,  pp.  667-868.)  (Comment:  It  IS 
considered  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vio- 
lated ths  understandings  set  forth  In  this 
communique.) 
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"Cveer  Ufil  BOIcb  Go  Be((iaf " 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or  VKW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1997 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oommend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  fea- 
ture article  which  apoeared  In  the  April 
8  edition  ot  the  Jouinal  of  the  Anned 
Poroea  enUUed  'Career  Legal  BiUete  Qo 
Begglni'" 

This  outstanding  story,  which  was  the 
result  of  an  extensive  survey  by  the 
Journal,  pinpoints  the  serious  retention 
problems  which  all  the  services  are  ex- 
perimenting with  regard  to  legal  offlcers. 

In  hard,  oold  statistics,  it  verlfles  my 
longstanding  fear  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  young  service  lawyers  are  not 
even  considering  the  service  as  a  career 
and  suggests  concern  over  the  quality  of 
legal  services  which  wUl  be  performed. 

For  several  years.  I  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation aimed  at  stemming  the  outflow- 


ing tide  of  service  personnel  with  profes- 
sional degrees,  by  providing  constructive 
longevity  pay  creidlt  for  the  required 
time  they  spent  In  the  graduate  school 
%t  their  own  expense.  Although  this  body 
overwhelmingly  approved  HJt.  3313  In 
the  89th  Congress,  the  Senate  failed  to 
net  on  It.  I  have  again  Introduced  the 
measure  In  this  Congress — H.R.  1040. 

For  anyone  doubting  the  need  for  this 
legislation,  I  would  suggest  reading  this 
fine  article  prepared  imder  the  direction 
of  the  talented  editor  of  the  Journal,  Lou 
StockstUI: 

Csana  Lboai.  Bnxrrs  Go  Begging 
The  armed  forces  are  having  a  tough  time 
fllUng  "lawyer"  bUleta  In  their  career  ranks. 
As  a  result,  much  of  the  legal  workload 
of  the  Services  Is  being  handled  by  young 
and  relatively  un-trled  offlcers  whose  diplo- 
mas stUl  smeU  ot  wet  Ink. 

In  response  to  a  Journal  survey,  all  four 
Services  say  the  problem  Is  not  one  of  ob- 
taining sufficient  numbers  of  law  spectallsta 
and  Judge  advocates — but  of  keeping  tbem. 
The  turn-over  rate  is  extremely  high,  and 
the  retention  rate  Is  very  low. 

The  Navy  frankly  admits  that  many  of  Its 
legal  billets  "are  msjiDed  by  Inexperienced 
three-year  obUgors  who  are  recent  graduates 
of  law  school.** 

The  other  Services  are  encountering  the 
same  dlfllculty  but  are  leas  blunt  In  the  way 
thry  express  it. 

The  Air  Force  says  the  "vest  majority"  of 
Its  new  Judge  Advocate  offlcers  "are  only  In- 
terested In  serving  their  obligated  tour  of 
four  yeara.- 

The  Arznj  says  procurement  of  career 
offlcers  .  .  .  those  wlUlog  to  merve  beyood 
their  Initial  obUgated  service  .  .  .  stlU  pt«- 
senta  problems," 

The  Uarlne  Corp*  responds  similarly:  "The 
difficulty  Is  In  retaining  these  offlocrs  past 
their  legal  obUgatlon." 

Both  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  have 
"shortages"  In  the  field  grade  nuika,  and 
more  than  half  of  all  Navy  law  q>eclallsts 
are  Reservists  serving  three-year  tours  of 
duty. 

ThB  Army  has  gained  711  new  JAOC  offl- 
oen  during  the  past  four  fiscal  years,  but 
has  lost  exactly  the  same  number  to  reUre- 
ment.  realgnatloo  or  separation.  With  a 
total  JAO  force  of  1164  odBcen  ss  of  31  De- 
oember  1966.  this  represents  a  turn-over  of 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  entire  corps  In  a 
period  of  four  yean. 

The  Air  Ftx-ce  bad  1386  legal  officers  as  of 
SI  December  1966,  but  over  the  past  four 
fiscal  years  loet  836  offlcers  while  gaining  only 
663.  Even  though  AP  attracts  some  of  the 
top  graduates  of  the  law  schools,  It  says 
"few  of  these  offlcers  are  Interested  In  a 
career  with  the  Air  Force." 

The  turn-over  rate  In  the  Navy  la  similar. 
As  of  a  1  December  1M6.  there  were  691  laws 
apeclallstB  on  active  duty,  but  S14  were 
Reeervlsta.  During  fiscal  years  1963  through 
IMfl,  the  N&vy  loet  346  lawyera  and  gained 
359  newly  commissioned  Reserve  three-year 
obligors  and  88  career  Refrular  Ueutennntf. 
The  Mavy  saya  "Career  officer  replacements 
have  not  kept  pace  erlth  career  officer  losses 
resulting  from  retirements  and  other  causes. 
The  condition  has  now  reached  grave 
proportions." 

The  Marine  Corps  sltuaUon  dlfferx  some- 
what because  the  current  "lawyer  procure- 
ment" program  did  not  get  underway  untU 
fiMTSl  '63  azMl  the  tnlUal  tosses  (after  three 
yean'  obligated  service)  were  not  experienced 
until  fiscal  '66.  Although  16  new  lawyen 
were  added  In  fiscal  '68  under  the  procure- 
ment program,  the  number  of  rctlrementa, 
reslgnatloas  and  separatlcms  in  fiscal  "66 
totaDatf  M.  So  far,  not  a  single  officer  has 
applied  for  augmentation  Into  the  career 
Marine  xmnka.    Sources  aald  this  Is  partic- 


ularly significant  when  considered  In  llgbt 
of  the  fact  that  the  lawyer  augmentation 
progrmm  Is  non -competitive  and  wide  open 
to  any  who  wish  to  apply. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Services  have 
been  experiencing  heavy  turn-over  In  their 
lawyer  ranks,  th'^  legal  workload  in  the 
Armed  Forces  has  become  progressively 
heavier.  Some  of  the  additional  work  stema 
from  the  growth  In  the  size  of  the  services, 
but  much  of  the  added  burden  has  resulted 
from  new  "administrative"  legal  activities 
formerly  carried  out  by  civilian  lawyers. 

The  ratio  of  legal  officers  to  the  overall 
officer  enlisted  strength  is  1:600  in  the  Air 
Force,  but  much  leas  favorable  in  the  other 
three  Servicea.  In  the  Army  U  Is  1:1300; 
m  the  Marine  Corps,  1 :  1340.  and  In  the  Kavy 
1:1250.7. 

WKST    CAM    ax    DONEf 

Procurement  Is  not  a  major  problem  In 
any  of  the  Servicea.  however.  All — partic- 
ularly as  a  result  of  the  draft,  which  en- 
courages many  to  apply  for  commissions — 
currently  are  attracting  sufficient  numbers  of 
lawyers.  But  retaining  them  for  career  serv- 
ice Is  another  proUem. 

The  Journal  asked  each  of  the  Services: 
What  could  be  done  to  attract  more  lawyen 
to  career  military  service?  Here  are  the 
replies: 

Army — "Of  necessity,  any  answer  Is  ^>ecu- 
latlve  for  if  we  knew  the  precise  answer  we 
would  be  working  In  that  dlrecUon  to  solve 
our  career  retenUon  problems.  Various  spe- 
cial pay  proposals  have  been  luggeeted  as 
poBBlble  partial  eolutlons;  however,  pay  Is 
not  believed  to  be  the  complete  answer. 
Stablliaatlon  erf  toun  of  duty,  better  mlU-^ 
tary  family  housing,  and  medical  and  dental 
care  also  may  play  s  part  In  making  more  at- 
tractive miUtary  service  as  a  career  for 
lawyen." 

Navy — "(1)  Give  lawyers  constructive 
longevity  pay  credit  for  the  years  spent  In 
attaining  at  their  own  expenae  and  on  their 
own  time  the  legal  education  required  In  the 
performance  of  their  assigned  duUes;  (2) 
provide  additional  pay  to  lawyers  so  as  to 
bring  their  earnings  up  to  a  competitive 
level  with  the  earnings  of  their  clvUlan  coun- 
terpsrts;  (3)  setablish  a  Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps  in  the  Navy  so  as  to  provide 
professional   IdenUty  and   recognlUon. 

Air  Force — "Attempts  have  been  made,  and 
are  t>elng  made,  to  attract  more  young 
lawyen  to  career  military  service.  An  Im- 
proved career  management  program  has  con- 
centrated upon  more  meaningful  career  de- 
velopxnent  and  progression  for  all  AF  Judge 
Advocates,  "nils  means  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  asalgn  lawyen  to  duty  as«ignments 
which  carry  responsIblUtles  commensurate 
with  their  grade  snd  experience,  to  vary  duty 
aaslgnmenta  so  that  a  variety  of  experience 
is  obUlned.  and  to  afford  a  logical  career 
progression  corresponding  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  individual  Intereete.  Advanced  ape- 
dallxed  training  is  afforded  those  with  an 
lotemt  and  an  apUtude  In  specialised  legal 
fields.  Accelerated  promotion  opportunity 
Is  of  particular  Importance  in  the  effort  to 
attract  lawyen  to  career  military  service. 
Judge  Advocates  are  now  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain after  six  months  of  active  duty,  and 
generally  speaking.  Judge  Advocates  reach 
the  various  promotion  points  above  Captain 
three  yean  earUer  than  their  Une  contempo- 
raries by  reason  of  their  three  yean  con- 
structive eervlce.  In  summary,  every  effort 
Is  made  to  make  a  military  career  as  at- 
tractive as  possible  to  Judge  Advocates. 
Consideration  Is  being  given  to  several  pro- 
poeals  leading  to  Increased  pay.  Ttieee  are: 
(1)  crediting  ooostruetlve  service  for  pay 
purpoeea;  (3)  epeola]  qualification  (educa- 
tkjoal)  pay  for  oOcen  with  advanced  de- 
grees." 

Marine  Corps — "Without  considering  the 
pros  and  coos  of  such  actions,  it  Is  considered 


that  the  use  of  coDstnietlvc  aervlce  for  pay 
purposes  and  the  use  of  special  booueee. 
such  as  that  provided  for  docton.  would 
make  the  career  military  service  more  at- 
tractive for  lawyen." 

WHAT    BTIP8    HAVX    BXXN    TAKKWT 

The  Services  also  were  asked  what  steps 
they  have  taken  admiulatratively  to  Improve 
the  legal  career  picture.  The  Air  Force  an- 
swer was  Included  In  lu  response  -< above)  to 
the  prior  question.  Here  la  what  the  Army. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  said : 

Army — "We  are  constantly  taking  adminis- 
trative measures  in  the  career  management 
field  to  Improve  the  legal  career.  Some  ot 
the  more  Unportant  are :  ( U  stabilizing 
tourr.  (2)  granting  Individual  assignment 
preferences  where  possible;  t3)  sending  per- 
sonnel periodically  to  advanced  military  and 
civilian  schooUng.  and  (4)  guiding,  in  as 
personal  a  nuumer  as  possible,  each  offi- 
cer's career  so  that  he  has  a  progression  of 
Increasingly  responsible,  interesting,  and 
challenging  assignments.  JAOC  oAcen  are 
now  ordered  to  active  duty  in  the  temporary 
grade  of  captain  as  the  result  of  their  being 
credited  with  three,  yean  of  professional 
training.  They  are  obligated  to  serve  four 
yean  on  active  duty  at  the  preeent  time. 
AddiUonally.  each  year  a  selected  number 
of  blgbly~qu&llfied.  career  line  offlcen  are 
granted  3^  years  excess  leave  without  pay 
and  allowances  to  attend  law  school  and  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  thereby  qualifying  them 
for  reappointment  In  JAOC." 

Navy — "In  an  effort  to  provide  long  range 
relief  In  the  recruitment  and  retention  and 
retention  of  young  officer-iawyen.  the  Navy 
ha#  Just  Instituted  an  Exoeea  lieave  Program 
wtilcb  will  permit  a  selected  number  of 
young  Regular  officers  to  attend  law  echool 
at  their  own  expense  while  In  an  extended 
leave  (without  pay  and  allowance)  status. 
Upon  admlasion  to  the  bar.  these  young  law- 
yen  would  be  required  to  serve  in  a  legal 
capacity  for  a  period  of  IB  months  for  each 
year  of  extended  leave  taken  under  this 
Program.  Any  candidates  for  this  Program 
who  enroll  next  fall  will  not  be  available 
for  a  legal  assignment  for  approximately 
three  and  one-half  yean  after  their  entry 
into  law  school." 

Marine  Corpe— "The  Marine  Corpa  has  tak- 
en several  administrative  steps  to  Improve 
the  retention  ot  career  lawyen:  (aj  lawyers 
arc  guaranteed  at  least  the  same  opportunity 
for  promotion  as  their  unrestricted  con- 
temporaries: (b)  by  the  time  a  lawyer  reaches 
the  grade  of  major  be  Is  guaranteed  con- 
tinuous assignments  in  legal  billets;  (c)  An 
Excess  Leave  Program  has  been  established 
which  is  designed  to  permit  career  offlcen  to 
attend  law  achool  on  a  full  time  basts.  The 
purpose  ot  this  program  is  to  attempt  to 
get  career  motivated  offlcen  qroalined  as  legal 
offlcen  BO  that  the  Marine  Corps  can  begin 
to  meet  Its  requirements  for  lawyen  In  the 
field  grades.  The  Marine  Corps  has  recom- 
mended to  Dot)  that  legtslatlon  be  sponsored 
which  will  authorise  Marine  Corpa  lawyers 
to  be  designated  judge  advocates.  Under 
such  a  destgmitlon  these  offlcen  will  have 
the  same  responslbUlUes  and  privileges  as 
legal  offlcen  In  the  other  Services." 

DfCaXAStS   WOXKLOAD 

Each  Swvlce  also  was  asked  If  its  legal 
workload  has  Increased  slgxdficantiy  over 
the  post  several  yean,  and  if  so,  to  what  was 
the  Increase  attributed? 

The  Army  said  iU  Increased  legal  work* 
load  "touches  all  phases  of  military  law  (e^., 
f»ocurement.  claims,  mUltary  Justice,  legal 
assistance  to  memben  and  dependents).  It 
Is  mainly  attributable  to  an  increase  In  the 
Army's  strength.  In  addition,  recent 
changes  In  regulations  pertaining  to  admin- 
istrative elimination  procedures  have  oon- 
trtbuted  to  the  Ineivaaed  work  load." 

The  Navy  said  Its  heavier  workload  r»- 
nilU  in  part  from  the  fact  that  Uwyar  eoim- 
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Kl.  In  keeptog  with  th«  trend  of  recent 
decisions,  "are  being  mmde  avftllBble  far  epe- 
clal  court* -m*rtUl  In  tncreaalng  numbera. 
Similarly  counsel  are  being  fumlab«d  for 
many  admJnlatratlTe  type  hearing*  bereto- 
fore  handled  by  laymen.  Additionally.  In 
ton  Congress  enacted  the  Medical  Oare  Re- 
covery  Act  which  reqiUres  that  the  OoTcm- 
ment  recover  the  cost  of  medical  care  pro- 
vided to  a  serviceman  who  U  wrongfully 
Injured  by  another  person.  The  Judge 
Advocate  General  la  responsible  for  seeking 
recovery  under  thla  law  and  last  year  over  %\ 
million  was  collected  through  this  effort. 
Another  recent  enactment  of  Congress  re- 
quires that  all  injury  and  property  damage 
claims  caused  by  Naval  personnel  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Navy  for  settlement.  .  .  .  Prior 
to  enactment  of  this  law  seRlements  over 
»3500  were  made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

The  Air  Force  said  "There  has  been  mn 
overall  locureaae  In  the  legal  workload  OT«r 
the  past  few  years.  Mors  slgnflcant  than  the 
increase  In  workload,  however,  has  been  the 
shift  of  emphasis  in  the  type  of  work  Judge 
Advocates  perform.  While  the  volume  of 
military  Justice  work  has  declined,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  Increase  In  contract 
review,  legal  representation  and  review  func- 
tions connected  with  administrative  board 
proceedings,  and  in  claims  processing  and 
adjudication.  The  Judge  Advocate  work- 
load fluctuates  with  the  size  of  the  total 
forces.  The  general  workload  presently  Is, 
therefore,  greater  than  In  former  years  be- 
cause of  the  larger  number  of  personnel  In 
the  Air  Force." 

The  Marine  Corps  said  "The  Increase  In 
legal  workload  Is  attributed  to  the  Increase 
In  the  size  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  to  new 
laws  and  regulations  which  call  for  Increased 
participation  of  Uwyers  In  court-martial  and 
admlnutratlve  bearings." 

BILLXrS 

Asked  If  there  has  been  a  concomitant 
Increase  In  the  number  of  legal  billets,  tbe 
Serrlcss  had  differing  replies. 

Tbe  Air  ^orce  replied  with  a  flat.  "No." 

The  Anny  aald,  "Tea.  there  has  been  an 
Increase  In  the  authorlsatloa  for  JAQ  offi- 
cers paralleling  the  overall  Army  Increases  In 
personnel."  The  Navy  said.  "No.  During 
the  last  four  years  the  number  of  legal  billets 
has  Increased  by  only  30.  a  number  far  short 
of  that  required  to  adequately  handle  the 
Increased  workload."  The  Marine  Corps 
said.  "Tee,  legal  billets  have  Increased  in 
keeping  with  the  Increased  workload.  For 
example,  the  Marino  Corps  Just  recently 
added  64  legal  billets  to  Its  Ubies  of  orga- 
nization." 

In  the  previous  Congress,  legislation  was 
Introduced  to  provide  Service  lawyers  and 
others  holding  graduate  degrees  obtained  at 
their  own  expense  with  constructive  lon- 
gevity pay  credit.  The  prc^KisaJ  passed  the 
House  hut  failed  to  be  considered  in  the 
Senate.  T'he  Defense  Department  said  It 
recognised  t^e  existence  of  an  Inequity  for 
tbcee  holding  graduate  degrees,  but  recom- 
mended that  Congress  take  no  action  until 
tue  present  DoO  review  of  the  entire  military 
pay  structure  is  completed.  tHe  Depart- 
ment said  tbe  problem  la  being  eonsldered 
by  the  pay  study  group. 

The  Service*  have  been  barred  for  some  15 
years  from  providing  oareer  offlcers  with  legal 
training.  The  restriction  first  was  Imposed 
Co  a  limited  degree  in  1953  and  broadened 
tbe  following  year  bo  forbid  expenditure  ot 
any  Defense  Dei>artment  appropriations  "for 
training  in  any  legal  profession''  or  for  "pay- 
ment of  tuition  for  training  Ln  such  pro- 
fnslon." 

Tbe  llmltatloo.  which  has  been  carried 
annually  as  a  rider  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment ApproprlatlODS  act,  permits  socne  Fed- 


eral SMlstanee  for  tuition  or  expenses  con- 
nected with  "off-duty  training  in  the  legal 
field,  but  this  Is  not  very  helpful  inasmuch 
as  It  takes  long  years  to  obtain  a  Law  degree 
through  off-duty  study. 

With  the  enormously  high  tum-ov« 
amons  law  spedallsU  In  the  Serrlcee.  and 
the  difficulty  of  attracting  adequate  num- 
bers Into  the  career  ranks.  Congress  may  soon 
have  to  take  a  long,  hard  lock  at  the  re- 
striction, and  at  the  need  to  provide  new 
Inducetnenu  to  persuade  legal  offlcers  to  re- 
main In  uniform  for  a  full  oareer. 


Oar  Faraier*  An  Deeply  is  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  mifMaBOTs 
IN  THE  HOUai  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  19,  1997 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrrlculture  and  others  In  the 
Johnson  adminlstraUon  have  been  tell- 
ing Che  American  fanner  that  he  has 
It  better  today  than  ever  before. 

I  have  not  bought  that,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  SUth  Congressional  District 
of  Minnesota  have  not  bought  It  either. 
Recently,  the  Marshall  Messenger  In 
Marshall.  Minn.,  edited  by  Don  Olaon, 
carried  an  editorial  which  showed  the 
farm  debt  in  Lyon  County  in  June  1M6, 
Bfi  compared  with  that  debt  tn  June  1952. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  have  that 
article  printed  in  the  CoifcREsszoifAL 
Rcooid: 

Oum  Fasuibs  Aai  Dksplt   in  Dkst 

Although  govenment  eoooomlsts  are  talk- 
ing publicly  now  about  our  sagging  economy. 
we  hear  them  say  In  tbe  next  breath  that 
tbe  American  people  are  more  prosperoiis 
than  ever  before. 

AnM>ld  (Red)  Paulson,  who  spcAe  at  a 
meeting  here  Wednesday  evening,  doean't 
agree.  (See  story  on  front  page.)  Be 
claims  we  are  tiding  for  a  terrible  fall  because 
our  economy  has  become  so  out-of-balanoe. 

His  pesKimiam  outrages  soma  people.  But 
we  have  heard  this  man  debate  bankers  and 
coonomLlsts  and  college  people.  And  either 
he  knows  his  sub)ect  better  than  they,  or 
else  be  Is  talking  at  least  some  sense. 

His  main  thesis  Is  that  slnoe  1963  ttM 
AmMican  farmer  has  been  underpaid.  And 
this  "underpayment  to  agriculture"  deprives 
the  totals  economy  of  capital  because  the 
farmer  Is  such  a  huge  ooDsumer. 

We  don't  understand  all  of  what  Paulsen 
says,  but  we  do  understand  that  the  farmer 
Is  not  as  well  off  as  he  used  to  b«.  and  the 
small  town  that  depends  upon  the  farmer 
ts  not  as  well  off  ss  It  used  to  be. 

T^e  MMsenger  has  surveyed  Lyoo  oounty 
banks  and  other  lending  Institutions  to  prove 
at  least  one  point:  Farmers  In  our  com- 
munity are  carrylnfc  mors  than  four  times 
as  much  debt  today  as  they  did  In  1963. 

We  selected 'ig«2  because  it  was  the  la«t 
year  In  which  farmers  earoed  anything  af^ 
proachlng  "parity"  wttli  the  rest  at  tb* 
natloD.  And  w«  selected  June  SO  at  19Sa 
and  lOM  as  the  most  stable  tlms  c<  ttM  year. 

Below  sre  Ustad  ttis  lending  InatltatAaiM 
and  bow  much  mousy  eacfa  Iwd  oat  oa,  loaa 
to  farmers  in  thla  area  m  of  Juzm  M,  IMS. 
uMl  June  90.  l»eeL 
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Tbe  fact  that  farmers  la  our  community 
are  far  deeper  In  debt  than  over  before  Isnt 
necessarily  alarming.  The  thing  that  Is 
alarming  U  that  whUs  their  debt  is  four 
times  greater  than  14  year*  ago.  they  have 
less  net  Income  to  pay  the  debt. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  Justify 
a  larger  debt.  Higher  cost  of  farm  machin- 
ery, higher  land  values,  increased  livestock 
feeding  operations,  a  greater  subsUtutlon  of 
capital  for  labor.  !arg«r  farming  operations 
alt  naturally  would  require  more  capital 

The  distressing  thing  is  that  unlike  busi- 
ness and  industry,  fanners  have  expanded 
by  borrowing  heavUy.  ATAT  and  General 
Motors  and  firms  such  as  these  get  tmich  ot 
their  expansion  capital  from  prtrflts. 

AT&T,  for  example.  Is  getting  so  much  of 
Its  expansion  capital  from  profits  that  It  Is 
being  lnvestlgat«d  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

As  far  as  farmers  are  concerned,  Paulsen 
claims  they  have  substituted  "debt  for  profits 
and   caU   this   prosperity." 

The  Messenger  doesnt  pretend  to  know  all 
about  the  problems  facing  American  agricul- 
ture. We  don't  understand  even  part  of 
them. 

But  we  feel  that  farming  is  so  vital  to  our 
community  that  when  something  bad  hap- 
pens to  the  farmer,  It  also  happens  to  those 
of  us  who  live  In  town. 

Something  bad  Is  happening  to  agricul- 
ture. It  Is  not  enough  to  say.  "This  Is  prog- 
ress." When  country  oocnmunltles  are  being 
bankrupted,  when  poverty  In  rural  areas 
reaches  and  exceeds  that  of  the  more  popu- 
lous urban  centers,  when  hard-working  and 
efficient  farm  producers  ar«  being  forced  to 
the  wall  .  .  .  this  Is  NOT  progress. 

The  farm  debt  figures  published  above 
may  not.  by  themselves,  tell  the  whole  story. 
But  we  would  be  fools  not  to  view  them  with 
more  than  a  mild  curiosity. 

They  are  symptomatic  of  some  serious  Ills 
in  our  community^  main  Industry.  The 
sickness.  If  misunderstood,  could  become  an 
epidemic. 


Albert  ladba't  Teachiai  Career  ia 
Hawaa  Spaai  47  Tears 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

"ON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THB  HOUSE  Or  REPRBSENTATTTSS 

Wednaday.  AprU  It,  lit? 

Mj.    MATSUNAOA.    Mr.    Speaker,   a 

career  of  scr^ce  in  the  field  of  education 
spanning  several  generaUons  waa  riven 
appropriate  recognition  this  pait  week  In 
Hawaii  when  friend*  and  atudenta 
Kathered  at  a  dinner  to  honor  reUrlnc 
Molokal  School  Principal  Albert  maba. 
A  heartwaimlns  article  aboat  Mr. 
Inaba,  the  son  of  inunlsisnt  parent*  from 
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Japan,  who  wwked  his  way  through 
the  Territorial  Normal  Training  School 
and  the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  who 
entered  the  teaching  profession  nearly  a 
half-century  ago,  appeared  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Sl&r-BuUetin.  Mr. 
Inaba  has  come  a  Ions  way  since  It  was 
reported  in  the  article  that  he  was 
counseled  by  the  principal  hiring  him  for 
his  first  teaching  job  back  in  1918  that 
he  would  "need  to  wear  long  pants." 

Mr.  Inaba  began  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  with  a  job  on  a  provision- 
al basis  at  the  age  of  16  teaching  the  3 
R's  to  second  grade  students  at  Holualoa 
School  In  Kona  at  a  salary  of  140  a 
month.  He  retires  from  his  profession 
this  year  with  a  noteworthy  record  of 
accomplishments,  including  bringing 
the  school  system  of  Molokal  from  a 
small  country  school  to  a  4-year  high 
school  with  full  accreditation. 

The  veteran  teacher  c<»n  bines  his 
talents  as  an  administrator  and  educator 
with  a  kindness  and  grace  that  has  en- 
deared him  to  hundreds  of  students, 
friends,  and  associates  throughout  the 
Islands.  I  would  like  to  Join  in  pa>'lng 
tribute  to  Mr.  Inaba  as  he  lays  down  his 
mantle  of  responsibility  for  a  well-earned 
rest,  and  wish  him  Aloha  and  Godspeed. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  enjoy  reading  the  Interesting  article 
about  my  good  friend.  Albert  Inaba,  by 
Reporters  Oladys  Brown  and  Tonl  With- 
ington.  which  appeitred  in  the  April  13, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  submit  It  for  Inclu- 
sion in  Uie  Congressional  Record: 

He's  BEKif  Wkasimc  Long  Pants  47  Tkahs 
(B7  Oladys  Brown  and  Tonl  Wlthlngton) 

"Par  this  Job  jou  will  need  to  we&r  long 
trouaeni."  s&ld  tbe  prlndpol  of  a  Holumloa, 
Haw&ll,  Kbool  looking  over  hu  heavy  deck 
at  the  miaJl  J&pAneee- American  youth. 

"nie  youth  waa  Albert  Inaba.  It  waa  hla 
Ontt  teaching  Job — $40  a  month  to  teach  the 
three  R'a  on  a  provlaloual  baala  to  second 
grade  atudenta  in  the  Kona  acbool. 

H«  waa  Ifl  yeara  old.  The  year  waa  191B. 
Most  of  bla  long  teaching  career  was  to  be 
•pent  not  on  the  Big  Island,  but  on  Utile 
Molokal. 

Thla  year  Inaba.  a  47-year  veteran  of 
HawaU's  public  achools,  retires  from  hla  pro- 
fession after  taring  tiie  school  system  on 
Molokal  from  a  small  country  lower  school 
to  a  fully  accredited  four-year  high  school. 

Hardly  anyone  alive  who  grew  up  on 
Molokal  has  escaped  the  friendly  amlle  or 
quick  discipline  of  the  principal  who  arrived 
on  the  Island  in  1030. 

I^st  week  his  former  students  and  friends 
honored  Inaba,  who  will  retire  at  the  end  of 
thla  school  year,  at  a  dinner. 

Now  wUh  47  years  of  teaching  and  admin- 
istration b^lnd  him.  Inaba  has  tlxne  to  sit 
down  and  remember  the  "old  days." 

"I  entered  the  Hawaii  school  system  as  a 
first  grader  68  years  after  It  waa  established, " 
Inaba  said. 

Tbe  son  of  Immlgrmnt  parents  from  Japan, 
be  put  himself  through  Territorial  Normal 
Training  School  and  the  University  ol 
HawaU. 

After  Oie  provisional  Job  In  "long  trotiaera" 
Inaba  began  hla  (vofeaalonal  teaching  Job 
in  Kona. 

Soon  after  the  auperrlslng  principal  ot 
West  HawaU  flatted  the  school  and  found 
Inaba'a  prtndpal  loafing. 

"What  angered  her  mn  the  huge  •boaa 
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whose  soles  stared  at  her  from  the  deak  top. 
The  principal  was  dlamtsffcd  on  the  spot." 
Inaba  said. 

Tbe  next  day.  at  age  19.  Inaba  began  his 
career  as  a  principal,  only  13  days  after  be 
be^n  his  teacblng  career. 

"As  I  look  back  now  there  were  no  acbool 
cafeterias.  Students  purchased  all  their  own 
textbooks  and  suppUes.  Athletic  supplies 
were  non-existent  and  all  youngsters  walked 
to  school  although  In  Kona  some  rode  on 
donkeys." 

In  1930  Inaba  was  appointed  principal  of 
Kaluaaha  School  on  Molokal.  Tbe  school 
was  run-down  and  moat  of  the  classrooms 
were  over  40  years  old. 

Then  one  day  tbe  Maul  County  supervisor 
on  a  visit  to  the  Island  asked  U  Inaba  knew 
a  certain  Kona  man. 

"When  I  told  him  that  I  played  basketball, 
ba&ebaU  and  football  for  the  man,  be  im- 
mediately aaked  me  what  be  could  do  for 
the  school. 

"The  next  month  a  crew  of  county  work- 
ers arrived  and  my  requeets  were  filled.  I 
really  learned  quickly  the  value  of  personal 
contacta  In  politics."  Inaba  said. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
Inaba  was  aaked  to  became  principal  of  the 
first  high  school  on  Molokal. 

"It  waa  a  real  challenge.  I  remember-  tbe 
first  BtudenU  at  the  high  school.  Many  of 
the  boys  came  to  school  in  tbelr  working 
T  shirts."  be  said. 

"I  corrected  this  by  setting  an  example  of 
good  grooming  and  aaked  my  teacben  to 
stress  ocot  dressing.  Eventually  our  atu- 
dents  became  well-groomed." 

Without  a  vice- principal  or  counaelor 
Inaba  bad  to  handle  alt  the  discipline  prob- 
lems himself. 

"Oiactpllne  hsd  to  be  rough  to  meet  some 
of  the  rougher  students  In  the  old  days.  Al- 
though bigger  than  I  the  students  respected 
my  reprimanding  and  counseling  with  good 
grace,"  he  said. 

AJtbou^  he  has  been  offered  better  posi- 
tions in  "easier''  schools  on  other  Islands 
Inaba  has  declined  In  onicr  to  stay  with  tbe 
youngsters  of  Molokal. 

Their  appreciation  of  him  can  easily  be 
•een  In  his  students'  trlendly  greetings  as  be 
walks  down  tbe  hallways  or  in  the  hun- 
dreda  of  Christmas  cards  from  alumni  that 
he  receives  each  year. 

Inaba'i  pace  has.n't  alowed  as  he  reaches 
closer  to  retirement.  lAst  year  be  spent 
months  ptortng  over  reports  and  applications 
that  finally  led  to  the  accreditation  of  Molo- 
kal High  and  Elementary   School. 

Inaba  started  a  band  at  the  scIiodI  and 
maintains  a  vigorous  Inter-Island  program 
of  basketball  and  footbaU  despite  the  ex- 
penses because,  as  Inaba  aaya,  "It  foster* 
rapport  and  school  spirit." 

This  year  Inaba  Initiated  three  new  pro- 
grama,  a  remedial  reading  class  for  lower 
tdaasmen.  a  class  in  Hawallana  dealgned  to 
prepare  graduate*  for  work  In  the  growing 
tourist  industry  and  a  psychology  class  for 
college  preparatory  students. 

Inaba's  service  to  education  has  spanned 
several  generations.  He  told  of  meeting  one 
of  his  flret  students  st  Kuluaaha  school  on 
the  road  recently. 

"He  called  to  me,  ttr.  Inaba.  bow  many 
kids  you  have?'  I  answered  tbree.  He 
proudly  oonUnued.  **  Tou  waste  time.  I  have 
30  children  and  grandchildren,  all  Uving- 
And  I  waa  your  student.'  * 

Inaba  q>ends  bis  "leisure  hours"  woc^ng 
with  T&rloua  community  organisations  es- 
pecially the  Molokal  Lions  CTiub. 

He  also  serves  the  Hawaii  Sduoatloo  As- 
•oolatlon  aa  chairman  of  the  retirement  oom- 
mlttee. 

Title  June  after  47  years  of  wearing  'long 
trouaers"  Albert  Inaba  wtU  be  the  one  who 
li  retiring. 


ForeifB  Textile  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MAftTLJLMft 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8ENTATIVES 

Wednadat.  AprU  II,  lit? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
become  ooncemed  about  the  rising  Im- 
ports of  apparel  products  oi  all  kinds  into 
the  United  States.  This  concern  is 
heightened  because  In  my  district  there 
are  45  apparel  manufacturing  plants 
employing  approximately  4.000  people. 
Half  of  these  plants  and  employees  arc 
engaged  in  tbe  production  of  men's  and 
boys'  woven  fabric  sports  shirts  and 
women's  blouses.  Iznports  of  these  two 
products  have  doubled  since  19S8.  wlille 
domestic  production  has  increased  by  no 
more  than  one-third.  More  Important, 
however,  while  imports  of  sport  shirts 
have  Increased  37  percent.  In  the  past  3 
year^  and  imports  of  blouses  increased 
10  percent,  domestic  production  of  these 
Items  fell  in  1966  from  the  1965  level. 

Imports  of  woven  fabric  sport  shlrUs 
Increased  from  S  to  10  percent  of  domes- 
tic production  during  the  period  19SS-66 
During  the  same  period,  blouse  Imports 
Increased  from  IS  percent  of  domestic 
production  to  well  over  20  percent. 

I  think  It  is  obvious  from  these  figures 
that  the  outlook  for  domestic  producers 
of  sport  shirts  and  blouses  is  not  good. 
Foreign  apparel  producers  are  taking 
over  larger  and  larger  amounts  of  these 
two  markets  within  the  apparel  sector 
TTiese  imports  are  not  Just  supplying 
goods  to  meet  the  growth  in  demand,  but 
they  are  actually  taking  over  a  share  of 
the  market  which  once  was  supplied  by 
domestic  firms. 

This  invasion  of  the  apparel  markets 
of  our  country  can  have  nothing  but  ad- 
verse effects  on  our  employment  situa- 
tion. The  apparel  industry  is  character- 
ized by  its  labor-intensive  methods  ol 
production,  and  any  ioas  of  demand  by 
the  Industry  means  It  must  lay  oS  a 
substantial  number  of  workers.  In  my 
district,  as  in  other  areas  where  apparel 
is  an  Important  Industry,  many  women 
work  in  apparel  plants,  and  when  they 
lose  their  jobs  because  imports  take  over 
a  market,  these  women  tiave  no  alterna- 
tive employment  opportunities.  They 
must  stay  in  their  small  towns  with  their 
families.  The  individuals,  the  families. 
the  apparel  Arms,  and  the  towns  all  suf- 
fer when  these  workers  are  tinemployed 

Now  we  are  faced  with  greater  prob- 
lems than  ever  tram  imported  sport 
shirts  and  blouses.  Ilie  largest  Increases 
In  imports  of  apparel  products  during 
the  past  3  years  have  occurred  In  the  area 
of  manmade  fiber  apparel.  The  figures 
I  mentioned  earlier  told  of  the  increases 
of  Imports  of  both  cotton  and  manmade 
fiber  sport  shirts  and  blouses.  The  great 
growth  In  these  foreign-made  products 
comes  from  the  Increases  In  tbe  man- 
made  fiber  products.  Imports  ot  cotton 
products  are  now  regulated  under  an  In- 
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ternstloiul  wreement.  but  not  tlioac  of 
mAnznade  fiber  fabrics. 

The  exlsUnc  Va.  tariffs  on  these  prod- 
ucts seem  not  to  tw  mucta  of  a  deterrent 
to  their  Importation,  and  now  It  la  prt>- 
posed  that  the  tariffs  be  cut  by  a«  much 
u  50  percent  durlnc  the  Kennedy  round 
of  tarlft  negotiations.  These  cuts  are  to 
be  made  before  the  authority  to  cut 
tariffs  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
ends  this  June.  If  tarHs  are  reduced  to 
this  extent,  there  could  be  far-reaching 
dlslocatlona  in  the  apparel  Industry  In 
general,  and  In  the  a>«s  of  sport  shirts 
and  blouses  In  partlcoUr.  The  ab-esdy 
low  prices  of  foreign  products  would  be- 
come lower  If  tariffs  were  reduced,  and 
price  competition,  already  Impossible  to 
meet  on  many  Imported  app&rel  ihw!- 
ucts,  will  widen  the  unbridKeable  gap 
between  prices. 

The  domestic  apparel  Industry  Is  not 
asking  OUT  Oovemraent  to  prevent  all 
foreign  apparel  products  from  entering 
this  country.  This  Industry  Is  used  to 
strong  competition  among  Its  own  mem- 
bers. The  Industry  asks,  however,  that 
Its  markets  not  be  disrupted  unneces- 
sarily by  Imported  products,  and  It  be- 
lieves that  one  method  would  be  to  In- 
stitute an  International  agreement  for 
apparel  and  textile  products  of  all  fibers, 
such  as  that  now  In  existence  covering 
the  IntenutlonsJ  trade  of  cotton  prod- 
ucts. In  this  way.  foreign  producen 
can  share  In  the  growth  of  our  apparel 
markets  while  not  taking  away  the 
domestic  Industry's  share  of  the  growth. 

It  would  be  Impolitic  at  this  Ume  to 
cut  tariffs  while  we  simply  wait  and  hope 
that  some  sort  of  international  agree- 
ment can  be  arranged.  We  need  to  take 
firm  action  before  It  Is  too  late  to  stop 
the  disruption  of  dowiestlc  apparel  mar- 
kets caused  by  tariff  reductions  of  the 
magnitude  of  50  percent.  We  should  not 
take  the  chance  of  cutting  tariffs  and 
thereby  causing  unemployment.  Idle  cap- 
ital, and  a  less  viable  app&rel  Industry. 
We  must  work  toward  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  these  problems,  but  we  should  not 
start  by  aggravating  It. 


MKn-SipciBC  Tves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OP  PKWltBTLTAWXt 
VH  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRSSENTATIVE3 

Wednesdav.  AprU  19.  1967 
Mr.  CORBETTT  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  caused  to  be  Inserted  In  the  Rkc- 
oas  certain  facta  about  automobUea 
hydroplaning  on  wet  roads  and  how  thla 
hazard  may  be  prevented  by  mlcro- 
slpelng  tires.  It  la  now  my  pleasure  to 
here  add  additional  Information  on  the 
subject,  plus  several  testimonial  letters 
from  persons  vitally  Interested  In  safety 
on  our  highways : 

PBorLBS  Ca*  Co.. 
Pittaburgh.  Pa,  Apra  15. 1997. 
Bon.  Roanrr  J.  Ooasvrr. 
Con^tn  of  th*  Vntted  St9t«a,     ** 
HxniM  0/  ReTiTeaentatives. 
WatKingtan.,  D.C. 

Dkam  CoMGuasHAjr  Cobxbtt:  Just  a  nota 
to  let  you  know  that  I  han  completed  my 


TSth  pr— Bntatlon.  I  ■fldreaead  the  PennayW 
vuilA  Aaaociatton  for  Safety  Kducatloc,  Ixws. 
ft»  SUte  Oolleg*.  Pa.,  on  Seturdar.  AprtI  S. 

Sncloaed  find  tbe  reaponM  frocn  Uz.  Kay- 
mood  C.  Mulllu,  Preeldent  of  UiAt  orgmulaa- 
Uon.  I  atn  lni3e«(]  Tcry  (Utt«T«<]  tfaat  Ctae 
expert*  admit  that  they  learned. 

Ea<dt  at  theee  people  requ««t«d  a  spot  on 
my  mAlUn^  llAt  and  ea<ch  of  them  rccel^vd  a 
Robert  J.  Oorbett  CongresalOD&l  R«cord  Re- 
print of  Atiiput  IB.  1966.  I  atm  receive  re- 
questa  for  the  reprint. 

Saw  tn  the  Plttaburfh  Pre*  the  other  day 
the  alleged  report  that  the  Poat  Office  equip- 
ment la  In  poor  shape.  As  I  read  thla  report. 
I  recalled  vl«ltln^  one  of  the  m&lntenance 
garagea  In  the  HUl  Z>latrlct  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Z  noticed  that  tociie  of  the  pneumatic 
tlrea  were  driven  until,  not  only  were  they 
bald,  but  driven  down  to  the  bare  cord  and 
bad  blown  out.  I  also  notloed  that  the  rub- 
ber in  the  recapping  was  of  poor  compound. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  system  of  pur- 
chasing has  been  changed,  bat  I  do  know  It 
waa  eommoa  practlc*  to  obtain  the  low  bid 
and  not  too  much  attention  waa  paid  to 
specifications  of  standards.  The  result,  as 
always.  Is  poor  mileage  and  Improper  tread 
characteristics  which  would  cause  the  vehicle 
to  .-slide  and  Oah-taU. 

Many  yeari  ago  one  of  the  or^nai  lAcro- 
Slpe  machines  waa  obtatxiad  for  tills  Post 
Office  garage  and  the  succeas  of  the  process 
was  overwhelmingly  favormble  and  highly 
praised  by  all  concerned.  The  drivers  were 
Involved  In  leas  accidents.     They  felt  secure. 

When  new  personnel  cams  Into  the  pic- 
ture, the  proceaa  was  suddenly  "no  good". 
Since  the  mechanism  was  of  the  old  style.  It 
required  manual  handling.  There  hava 
been  numerous  changes  made  due*  thla 
original  model. 

I  have  encloaed  a  copy  of  tha  East  Texas 
Motor  Pralght  letter,  and  one  from  Skokie 
Cab  Company  of  Illinois  and  the  CommerdaJ 
Credit  Oorpoimtlon.  Theee  letterv  are  the 
result  ot  the  effects  of  the  new  machme. 
Acddenta  on  wet  roads  are  reduced  by  sa 
much  as  00%  when  the  Iflcro-SIpe  proceaa 
Is  put  Into  proper  servloe. 

The  accident  rate  keepa  mounting  on  a 
dally  baala.  The  tiny  State  of  New  Jersey's 
statistics  for  1»«S  on  wet  roads  are:  39.042 
Accidents:    17.810  mjurtea;    101  Fatalities. 

Thla  havoc  Is  caused  on  ttet  roads  tn  one 
tmy  state.  These  dreadful  ata-tlstica  could 
be  reduced  If  the  public  were  aware  of  both 
forma  of  Hydroplaning  (Dyasjnlc  and  Vla- 
oous)  and  If  the  tire  were  Mlcro-Slped. 

Uy  Letter  No.  11  revealed  that  Tire  Stand- 
ard Na  100  was  "temporarily  withdrawn"  by 
Dr.  Haddon.  I  attended  the  Sen&ta  Com- 
merce Committee  hearing  on  March  30  and 
learned  that  Dr.  Haddon'i  "tire  expert"  had 
made  aome  Inaccurate  and  Impractical  pro- 
poaala  and.  hence,  the  Standard  was  with- 
drawn, f  have  been  tn  cloae  touch  with  Z^r. 
HaddOD  and  his  stalf  and  offered  suggestions 
that  stem  from  18  years  of  teat  experience 
In  severe-use  fleet  operation  of  over  100- 
000,000  miles.  Tha  Ura  makers  have  this 
lnforma.Uon  aa  well  but  will  not  dlacloae  It. 
It  Is  Indeed  a  closed  secret  with  them. 

The  encloaed  letter  from  Mr.  Raymond  C. 
Mullln  Is  indicative  of  the  public  temper.  He 
and  his  group  of  educators  have  been  an- 
tagonised because  "It  appears  aomeone  baa 
kept  OS  m  the  dark  about  a  very  important 
accident  caufiaClon  factor".  Tbm  public  has 
been  caught  up  in  this  preeent  atmosphere 
of  Safety  and  Is  grateful  to  anyone  wlio  ex- 
poaea  the  dark  deep  secreti  which  affect 
their  health  and  welfare. 

Z  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  once  again 
add  your  voice  to  motivate  those  reaponslbla 
to  clear  up  the  Poat  Office  problem. 

Worm  regarda 

Smoerely  your*. 

AOOLPH    PaAM. 

Pretidenr 
P.S.  Another  letter  frcm  the  PennMyranla 
Afisoclatloo  for  Safety  Bducatlon,  Inc.,  cama 
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a«B  W.  Baas  who  teach«$ 
hit 


In  thla  morning.    Jai 
ilrivers  adiwattoa  to 

opmion. 


PsinraTi.Tu«u  Aaaocunow  fob 

SaFvrr  BotrcanoM.  Xhc, 

«  ApHll2,19€7. 
Mr.  Anou-H  Fftaas, 
President.  Peoples  Cab  C6., 
PittMbuTffh.  Pa. 

DvAB  Ua.  PiAic:  Pleaae  accept  this  letter 
of  Th^nfc*  for  the  fine  presentation  on  "The 
Problem  of  Automobile  Tlrv  Hydroplaning" 
at  the  P.A.S^.  Conference.  It  was  beyond  a 
doubt  the  most  InterealtAg  and  InformaUvs 
progr&m  of  the  Conferanoe.  Tou  ware  ad- 
dreaalng  man  who  oooalder  themativea  "ex- 
perts' In  the  field  of  tralllo  aafety  yet  very 
few.  If  any,  know  anything  about  tha  phe- 
nomenon of  hydroplaning.  Wc  were  as  Ig* 
norant  about  the  many  unsafe  charmcterls- 
tlca  of  tire  eonstructloa  and  df^slgn  aa  the 
average  poorly  infonned  motorist  la.  It  ap- 
pean  aonxaooe  haa  kept  us  In  tha  dArk  about 
a  very  Important  aocldeni  causation  factor. 

The  reaponae  to  your  talk  was  stimulating 
Many  In  the  audience,  knowing  that  I  am 
responsible  for  the  conference  program  next 
year.  Implored  me  to  do  all  In  my  power  to 
have  you  on  the  program  again  and  at  a 
prime  Ume  so  that  everyone  can  benefit  from 
your  message. 

Purther.  I  feel  you  are  to  be  comnunded 
for  the  unselflah  giving  of  your  time  and 
efforts  to  so  Important  an  endeavor. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Aim  ao  that 
I  can  use  It  In  my  driver  education  courses. 
I  hope  I  can  call  on  you  for  further  preeen- 
tatlona  at  youth  safety  oonferencea  and  at 
the  Pennsylvama  Asaodatlon  for  Safety 
Conference  again  next  yaar. 
With  klndeat  regards. 

RsTMoira  C.  Mmxiw, 

PrtatderU.  PUSS. 

Ckdar  CLtvr  High  School, 
Camp  HiU.  Pa.,  April  10. 1967. 
Mr.  Ai>oiJ>B  PaAH. 
Preaident,  People*  Cab  Co.^ 
PitUburgh,  Pa. 

Dkab  Ma.  Fkam  :  I  was  extremely  tmpreased 
with  your  talk  on  "HydroplJkmng"  and  X  Vtsh 
to  thank  you  for  the  msjay  words  of  wisdom 
you  presented  oo  "tire  knowlMge."  I  sup- 
poae  I  am  typical  of  tha  poorly- ad  vlaed  pub- 
llo  In  tiiat  I  waa  quite  unaware  of  tAtJ 
danger  we  face  whan  driving  on  wet  roads. 
The  Information  you  gave  ua  about  the  qual- 
ity of  llrea  and  bow  the  Ure  companies  can 
hoodwink  the  public  with  hlgh-prsMure  sales. 
and  advenuing  was  very  enUghtenlng.  Blnca 
reading  tha  remarks  in  the  Congreealonal 
Baoord  by  the  Hoo.  Robert  Corbett.  August 
la,  1B66.  Z  am  even  more  convinced  that  we. 
tha  public,  need  to  put  preaaure  on  the  fed- 
eral government  for  much  stricter  tire  safety 
checks.  Purthermore,  we  should  be  more  in- 
rormed  In  the  serlouanees  of  this  threat  to 
our  safety.  With  dedicated  people  like  your- 
self speaking  forth,  the  Ure  manuracturen 
will  be  forced  to  make  safe  and  longer- 
wearing  tlrea.  and  stop  using  the  public  as 
"guinea- plgi." 

Keep  up  the  good  work  Mr.  Pram.  The 
menbers  of  PASK  (Pennsylvlnla  AasoclaCloo 
for  Safety  Education)  who  heard  your  One 
talk  Saturday.  AprU  6.  1M7  and  heva  the 
same  strong  feelings  I  have.  Join  me  m  sup- 
porting you. 

Smcerely  yours, 

Jaus  W.  Has. 
Driver  Improvement  and  Safety  Director. 

Skokib  Flask  Caa  Co..  Inc., 

Skokie.  IIL.  July  €.  18e6. 
Mr.  Adolph  Fkam. 
Micro  Sipe  Corp., 
Pittaburffh.  Pa. 

Dkas  Aoolph:  Z  would  Uka  to  take  thla  op- 
portunity to  let  you  know  what  Micro  Slpe 
is  doing  for  ooir  buslneea.  We  operate  fifty 
taxi's  m  SkoUa.  Morton  Grove  and  Olennaw, 
nunola  wblob  ar«  subeurba  of  Chicago,  and 
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approximately  fifteen  mllaa  from  Cbloago's 
loop  area.  We  bave  many  expreasways  and 
oiu-  taxi's  are  on  them  d&Uy. 

In  the  past,  before  Micro  Slpe,  we  had  tan 
to  twtive  acddenta  per  year  on  tJieee  axprav- 
waja  and  always  at  least  one  total  out  acol- 
dent  out  of  this  number.  Theee  aoeldanti 
alifays  occurred  on  wet  pavement  or  In  vary 
light  rain.  In  the  lost  eighteen  months  with 
Micro  Slped  tlrea,  we  have  had  only  one  ez- 
prenway  accident  and  that  was  on  dry  pave- 
ment. We  have  had  no  total  outa.  Our 
drivers  are  always  amazed  at  the  traction  the 
taxlcabe  have  \n  oomparlaon  to  their  private 
coTB.  We  are  hopefuly  expecting  a  premium 
reduction  m  our  liability  Insxirance  and  our 
workmena  compensation  Insurance  because 
of  our  low  accident  rate.  Lost  year  we  bad 
no  need  for  snow  tires  and  our  tow  truck  was 
sent  out  on  tow  Joba  only  twice. 

We  consider  Micro  Slpelng  a  part  of  our 
standard  taxi  equipment  aa  the  taxi  meter. 
I  am  very  happy  to  aay  A<lolph,  that  It  waa 
my  very  good  fortune  that  has  brought  Micro 
Slpelng  mto  our  buslneas.  Keep  up  the  good 
■Ipelng  Into  our  many  needless  accidents 
oould  be  avoided  beoauee  of  Micro  Slpelng. 

Yours  very  truly. 
Skokib,  Moston  baovx,  Ouknvxxw 

Tbxow,   AjffS   PtasH   Cab   Oom- 

PAMns. 

RlCHAKS  E.  BcsnAooi, 

Vice  PrasitUnt. 

Ka«t  Tkxas  Motob  PumHT, 
DalJa*,  Tax..  September  13. 19S2. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Msanvx. 

Preaident.  Miem  Machinery  PtoducU,  Inc., 
WincKctter.  if  ass. 

I>CAK  MX.  MxsKBva:  We  received  from  you 
and  Installed  one  Mlcro-Sipe  MocMne  for 
truck  tires  the  latter  port  of  May  1061.  Im- 
mediately after  the  machine  was  put  Into 
service  we  started  operating  It  approximately 
10  hours  a  day  for  the  next  few  months  or 
until  all  of  the  tlrea  opcraUng  on  ETJf.P.'s 
fleet  had  been  Mlcro-Slped.  This  stepped  up 
Mlcro-Slplng  program  took  eeveral  months 
since  there  are  some  6.600  tlrea  actually  op- 
erating on  our  over-the-road  fleet  of  trucks 
and  traUera. 

In  the  year  of  1901  we  operated  33.491,900 
over  the  highway  Unehaul  mllea  or  1,S75.0S6 
more  mllea  than  In  1D60.  Our  tire  coot  In 
1001  waa  »3.(»oeoO  leas  than  It  was  in  IMO. 
Money  wise,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
much  of  a  saving,  however,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  operated  m  excess  ot  \%  mil- 
lion more  miles  In  1»61  than  we  did  \n  i&OO. 

The  aAditicmal  milecge  gaiTted  in  tire  tread 
life  and  the  actual  money  saved  m  tire  cost 
are  only  part  of  the  benefits  gained  by  using 
Mlcro-Slped  tires.  For  example,  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1901  we  had  a  total  of  1> 
tractor -trailer  )ackknlfea  which  reaulted  in 
an  accident  repair  coat  of  approximately  $36.- 
000.00.  Since  wtarttng  the  Micro-Siping  of 
tire*  in  May  1961  aoe  have  not  had  a  wingle 
tractor -tratler  facknift  oauwd  by  tirt  tread 
atippaffe.  even  under  adverae  ii>eather  condi- 
tion*. 

Our  over-the-road  equipment  operating 
ooat  nfleot  that  we  are  enjoying  a  aubaton- 
tlal  Increase  in  mllea  run  per  gallon  of  fuel. 
This  decrease  In  fuel  consumption  per  mile, 
we  are  certain,  is  brought  about  simply  be- 
cause Mlcro-Slped  tread  of  the  drive  tlrea 
on  the  tractcra  has  aUminated  the  drive  tread 
allppage  you  get  with  on  ordinary  tread  de- 
•iga. 

Mr.  Meaerve.  I  would  appreciate  you  ad- 
vising me  as  soon  as  poaalbie  If  you  have  a 
passenger  oar  Mlcro-Slplng  machme  m  op- 
eration anywhere  on  the  E.T.MP.  System. 
My  reason  for  wanting  to  know  this  la  be- 
cauae  we  would  like  to  have  the  tlrea  oo  all 
of  the  U  eocnpany  owned  M.TM:f.  paaaenger 
ears  Mlcro-Slped. 
Blnoervly. 

C.  H.  ItosK, 
Floe  Preaident — Maintenance 


ComnacxAL  Oamn  Ooar., 

NOf>ember  IS.  J9$3. 
Mr.  T.  F.  DoxnBiAir, 
Diatrict  Manager. 
Boaton,  Ma*s. 

Z>KAB  Ma.  Z>oiTBAir:  MIcroalptng  la  a 
patented  i»w;eaB  of  croaa-outtlng  tbe  tovod 
while  the  wiMel  la  under  a  load  factor  oor- 
reepondlng  to  the  welgtit  otf  ttie  ear.  It  la 
not  a  regroovlng  proceas-  Only  Ibe  Mlcro- 
slpe  process  Is  approvett— no  other  alptng  or 
cutting  process  Is  to  be  used. 

Where  tbe  process  is  available,  we  will  Ml- 
croalpe  the  tires  on  our  company  care  rather 
than  purchase  snow  tires. 

We  conducted  a  test  last  winter.  Tha 
drivers  reported  unanimously  oa  follows: 

Traction  (Hi  Ice  or  packed  snow;  better  than 
anow  tlrea. 

Traction  In  tracked  or  untraokcd  anow; 
as  good  or  better  than  snow  ttraa. 

Braking  on  Ice  fw  packed  anow.  much 
better  than  snow  tlrea. 

Braking  on  tracked  or  untracked  anow;  as 
good  or  better  t^an  enow  tires. 

IIlIs  not  only  increaaae  the  brskUng  effl- 
denoy  on  the  front  wheela  aa  well  as  the 
ba<^.  but  it  allfnlnafes  any  tendency  to 
tvtcrve  or  aide -slip. 

If  you  already  have  snow-tires  for  the 
oocipony  oar.  oonUnue  to  use  them.  Bow- 
ever,  if  you  were  planning  to  obtain  anow 
tlrea.  have  the  regular  tlree  Mlcrosiped  *  m- 
ateod.  Knter  this  fact  on  the  Company  Oar 
IiwpecUon  Sheet  (Form  #121&F)  ao  that  tf 
replacement  tlrea  have  to  be  purchased  later 
on  for  tfila  oar.  you  will  be  reminded  to  have 
ttiem  Mlcroatped  as  well. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  od- 
Tlae  me  the  cor  number  of  any  oar  on  which 
the  tires  bave  been  Mlcroalped.  In  thla  way 
I  will  be  able  to  follow  up  on  the  effectlveneas 
of  the  program- 
Attached  Is  a  list  showing  preaent  looatlons 
of  Uloroalptng  "^■^mt.—  This  Uat  will  ba 
revised  aa  more  plaoaa  are  franohlaed. 
Tours  truly, 

Boanr  S.  Potwaw.  Jr., 

Safety  Engineer. 


A  FarewtD  te  Victeui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  MtcaioAsr 
IN  THE  BOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprQ  19.  19S7 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
parents  of  Jo  Ann  Hardee  CoUinge, 
Detrt^t  news  Etaff  writer,  are  coiutltu- 
etiU  of  mine.  I  have  read  ail  of  Mrs, 
CoUlnge's  reports  from  Vietnam,  and  X 
am  sure  that  everyone  will  be  tnterestcd 
In  her  present  analyalA  ot  Vietnam: 
A  PaaawMX  to  Tibtwak 

(This  Is  an  open  letter  to  ttaa  editor  from 
Jo  Ann  Hardee,  T^e  News'  oorreapondent  m 
Saigon.  "I  arrived  with  opmiooa  and 
ikmbts."  ahe  wrltea.  "and  I'm  leaving  an 
optimist.'  In  her  peraonal  view  of  tbe  war, 
ahe  tells  why,  and  glvea  reaaoos  for  bar  faith 
m  the  future  of  tlila  natioo  of  16  mlllloa  In 
"the  day  of  the  dora  aftar  the  long  night 
of  the  UoQ.") 

(By  Jo  Ann  Bardee  OoUlnge) 

Saioon. — An  open  letter  tP Martin  S.  Kay- 
den,  editor  at  The  Detroit  Newa. 

DcAB  Ksrroa:  There's  a  popular  aaylag  that 
a  reporter  orrlvea  m  Vietnam  a  dove,  beeoBiaB 
a  hawk  and  if  he  stays  long  snough,  baooBoaa 
adoveagoin. 

Seveo  months  ago,  X  arTtrad  in  TlvtDaB 


vltti  opmiona  and  doubts  and  rm  leaving  an 
optimist. 

When  w*  lock  book— with  the  hindsight 
that  maybe  a  daoada  vlU  glv*  im— I  think 
we'll  And  Cbat  the  war  In  Vietnam  waa  won 
m  1M0  and  esriy  1067. 

The  dying  goaa  on.  both  oo  tbe  battle- 
flelda  and  m  terrorlat  aUocka,  and  the 
coauoltiea  are  increasing. 

But  m  every  war,  tticre  la  a  point  at 
which  one  aide  no  longer  has  any  possibility 
of  victory  and  tliat  point  was  reachAd  for 
tlia  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  In  I960 

In  aeven  months.  Pve  learned  to  love  liilt 
beauUfiil  oountjy  and  it  palzu  me  that  It 
will  continue  to  be  acarred  by  a  trutal  war 
long  after  there  Is  any  military  reason. 

And  having  seen  too  many  vleUms  of  war — 
the  shattered  dead  and  the  maimed  living 
on  both  ildea — I  am  grieved  that  there  Is 
-victory  without  peace. 

The  moat  painful  memories  of  the  poet 
aeran  months  have  been  of  thoae  vlctlnu. 

ThM,t  Uny  boy  at  Con  Tbo  with  both  tegs 
blown  off  by  a  Viet  Cong  mine. 

The  18  torn  VC  bodies  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Airport  the  last  time  they  attacked,  one  a 
boy  no  older  than  IS. 

Tbe  men.  women  and  ehlldrwi  alaugfatered 
and  burled  m  the  I>elta  mud  in  that  VC 
prison  camp. 

Maybe  becauae  my  brother  geta  bis  Air 
Foroe  coounlsslon  on  April  19,  t2ie  sight  that 
hit  me  hordast  was  the  critical  ward  at  tbe 
mllltarr  hospital  m  Ikanong — holding  the 
hand  ctf  a  brutally  wounded  Marme,  younger 
than  my  brother  ever  was. 

And  ni  never  forget,  in  tliat  aa<nc  hos- 
pital, meeting  the  Vietnamese  village  chief 
and  hla  daught^ .  tbe  chief  with  hU  fifth 
VC  wound,  the  daughter  with  her  second. 

This  la  when  you  remember  that  the  Amer- 
icans here  go  home — moat  of  them — after  13 
or  18  months.  But  the  Vletnomeee  stay  and 
live  or  die  with  thia  war. 

Thla  Is  the  pain  of  the  war  and  when  you 
aea  it,  you  wont  to  cry  out— atop  this  at  any 
price. 

But  the  price  of  swapping  without  firm 
guarantees  for  Vietnamese  security — and 
maybe  this  mokes  me  a  hawk — seems  Just 
too  high.  So  Is  the  price  of  escalation  be- 
yond the  limited  objective  of  ending  the  war 
in  tlie  south. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  debate  on  how  we  be- 
came Involved  tn  Vietnam  and.  like  a  num- 
ber of  Americans.  I  have  grave  queetlonB 
abuot  post  history.  But  the  fact,  uncom- 
fortable aa  It  may  be,  la  that  we  are  here — 
half  a  million  men  lAd  billions  of  dollars 
committed. 

And  however  we  were  committed  to  that 
Investment.  It  ts  abowmg  resulta. 

Two  years  ago,  the  country  was  about  to 
be  out  m  half  by  the  enemy.  Tlie  Army  of 
tlia  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ABVN}  oouldn  t 
hold  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

A  year  ago.  there  was  crltldam  that  Allied 
military  forces  were  conducting  sweeps,  then 
leaving  the  area  for  retnfiltraUon.  Large 
pocket*  of  enefny  strength — war  aones  CCC 
and  DDD  in  particular — were  untouched- 

When  I  arrived  in  August,  tbe  city  wsjb 
rmged  almost  nightly  with  military  actions 
Obviously  today  tliere  is  no  thrrat  of  mili- 
tary takeover  bj  the  VC  and  the  North  Vlec- 
nazneae  Army  <NVA).  They  bave  had  no 
suoceae  In  attacks  even  against  small  iso- 
lated American  units  in  recent  months  with 
enemy  foroea  vastly  outnumbmng  the  de- 


Allied  forcea  are  tnndlng  oooe  private 
enemy  preaervaa. 

VC  and  NVA  caaualttles  are  heavy  and  so  is 
the  defectloB  rate.  If  both  types  of  looses 
oonUnue  at  the  lerel  they  have  reached  since 
the  year  began,  thla  will  amount  to  a  need 
to  raplaoe  virtually  ttu  entire  VO  force  every 
year. 

And.  perhaps  moat  significantly,  the  mo- 
Tale  and  performance  of  the  ABVW— half  now 
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dlTflrUd  frotn  m»Ui  force  oombat  into  pactfl- 
cftUoc — hu  been  improving  alowly. 

Ther*  iM  no  qumUod  In  laj  mind  that  thla 
!■  b*eocnlnc  mcr«  and  mora  »  NorUi  Vl«t- 
j^^w^mmm  nr.  And  tbere  !■  »1m>  no  qoastion 
th»t  the  northemerB  are  toucti,  detennlnad 
Outers. 

But  neltlier  U  there  any  doubt  for  me  XhaA 
all  thi*  tougtineaa  and  determination  ta  no 
match  for  the  numbem.  gunpower  and  mo- 
bility ol  more  than  a  mlllloo  AlUed  troopa. 

rre  never  be«n  wildly  enUitiAliuUc  about 
the  military-  But  I  have  learned  enormoue 
reepact  tor  fcha  Amertcao  dghtlnc  man  in 
Vietnam. 

He  U  tLihtlnc  a  war  unlike  any  the  United 
Statca  haa  vrar  fongbt — where  there  are  no 
fronta  and  no  good  way  at  Umea  to  teU  the 
frtcndllee  from  the  foe.  Be  flgbte  un<tar  rl«ld 
restrlcUoos  aimed  at  protecting  the  civilian 
populatloD — even  though  they  don't  always 
auoceed. 

Uuch  ot  the  time,  ha  U  ezf>ect«d  to  be  a 
oomblnatico  oZ  tough  oomhatant  and  eodal 
worker — fighting  and  building  at  the  aam* 
tuna. 

I  have  the  aame  deep  respect  for  the  Amor- 
loan  dTlIlans  here — tb*  nuraee  In  cubstand- 
ard  province  hospitals;  the  agricultural  ad- 
vtaera  taring  to  bring  modem  fanning  meth- 
ods: the  public  admlnlfltratloQ  people  work- 
ing  for  more  etOolency  and  more  responslvfr- 
nMs  In  govemmeot;  the  young  m«a  of  tb* 
Intemaaanai  Volunteer  Servloa. 

ThMe  people  are  often  frustrated  becausa 
progress  comas  slowly  and  they  are  oftan  In 
ss  much  danger  as  the  soldier. 

Blora  Blgnlilcanc  than  the  military  sltua- 
tlon.  to  my  mind,  is  the  political  evoiutlcm 
that  baa  happened  In  this  country. 

A  year  ago,  tha  streets  of  Saigon.  Danaog 
and  Hue  were  filled  with  danoastz-atcn.  Zn 
Danang  there  was  armed  rebellion  against  Cha 
central  government.  Tliere  were  nearly  dally 
Buddhist  self-UnmolaUons. 

The  poilUcal  sttuaUon  appeared  so  shaky 
that  two  major  Amertcan  newspaper*  re- 
ported that  the  Ky  government  had  fallen. 

Since  I  have  been  In  Vietnam,  there  hav* 
been  at  least  three  serious  threats  to  political 
stability  as  major  leaden  were  either  fired  or 
resigned. 

Just  aftsr  %■  arrived  last  year,  the  ge&and 
feeing  was  that  ttia  Constituent  Assembly 
elections  would  fall — or  be  rigged  by  tha 
'military  government  or  the  Americana.  In 
tha  unlikely  event  a  oonstltuCloo  was  pro- 
duced, the  predictions  went.  It  wo\Ud  b«  re- 
jected by  the  dlrectorata. 

Well,  there  la  ta  coostltutlon.  And  no  ooa 
can  maks  a  le^tlmate  ctalm  that  U  was 
dlctatad  by  ths  military  or  the  Americans. 
Local  elections  are  now  being  held.  National 
elecUons  win  be  held  In  the  fall. 

I  say  win  b«  held,  not  are  acbeduled.  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  the  military  govsra^ 
ment  ta  comnUtted  to  a  restoration  ot  ci- 
vilian rule. 

Part  o<  It  Is  political  realism — the  deetru^ 
Hon  of  Viet  Cong  claims  that  ths  fovam- 
ment  is  Illegitimate. 

And  part  of  the  oommltmeot  stems  fnxn 
a  fierce  pride  in  the  leadership  at  ths  sue- 
oesi  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  slectlona 
and  a  desire  to  ba  that  rarest  of  f"'"— ^* 
a  military  govenuncDt  that  voluntarily  gives 
way  to  civilian  rule^ 

Speaking  of  pride,  one  of  the  moat  lx&- 
presBlvs  experiences  of  tha  aeven  montha  has 
been  watching  the  growth  of  pride  In  a»- 
oompllshment  among   Vletnameee  leaders. 

Z  wlah  I  oould  say  that  there  Is  a  popular 
eoounltment  in  ths  war  affort  and  also  tba 
building  of  tbs  nation.  The  Tliiliisiiisss 
peopto  doot  saam  to  ban  the  dedleatlOB  to 
flgbtlng  tha  war  that  wa  expect  o<  an  tzk- 
vaded  nattoa. 

This  IrapissslUB  ta  partteularly  strode  ^ 
Aalfon  wlMTs  tha  averaga  Ufa  ta  uiMllstafftMtf 
wncopusctod   to  tha  war 


that  aomatlmas  races  Just  outside  the  city's 
perimater. 

The  Vietnamese  tradttlonaUy  Uvad  taoUted 
from  their  countrymen,  and  viewed  even 
other  Vietnamese  frtim  outside  their  own 
hamlets  and  vlllagea  as  susptctous  foreigners. 

But  there  Is  a  discernible  and  growing 
commitment  to  military  rlcXxry  and  to 
natlon>bulldlng  at  the  top  which  Is  begin- 
ning to  niter  down  to  tha  leadership  at 
province  and  local  levela. 

How  long  It  will  take  to  unite  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  people  Into  something  ap- 
proaching a  nation,  no  one  can  predict. 

Like  cverytblng  id  Vietnam.  It  will  take 
time.  There  will  be  more  crises,  frustratloa. 
mistake* — all  within  full  view  of  a  world  that 
seems  to  rivet  Its  attention  on  thsse  10  mll- 
lloo people. 

The  dying  will  take  time  to  end:  the  crea- 
tion of  a  naUon  wlU  take  time  to  bear  fruit. 

"Id  Ilk*  to  come  back  here  in  10  years  to 
s«e  that  nation — the  day  of  the  dove  after 
the  long  night  of  th*  Uon. 


Vok«  of  Aacnca 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARRS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 


IN  THE  BOtTSK  OP  aEPRKSKNTATTVES 

Wednesdaw,  April  19,  1997 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  le&T* 
to  extend  my  resajtrkt  In  Che  Ricout.  Z 
Include  lurt  Wfelu'  pubUc  service  tele- 
rl&ion  and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  Is  the  Voice 
of  America. 

The  report  follows; 

This  ta  JLm  Ke*k  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Beport. 

Uost  Amsrioans  ar*  awar*  that  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China  will  employ  military 
force  to  Bdvanc*  the  aims  of  Communlsnk 
whenever  they  gvt  a  chanc*.  However,  ther* 
ta  another  form  of  Coomiunlst  aggression. 
equally  dangerous,  which  people  in  the  fre* 
world  do  not  fully  realla*. 

This  second  form  of  aggression  ta  a  form 
of  InteUecrtual  warfare  waged  every  day  oC 
tha  year  by  the  mAst«rs  of  Moacov  and 
Peking  ag&lnst  th*  free  Institutions  of  de- 
mocracy. The  purpose  of  this  campaign  ta 
to  mislead  peopl*  everyrhere  for  their  ex- 
pected Communist  take-over.  In  tnis  ciun- 
palgn  of  falsehood,  special  programs  ara  tai- 
lored for  evary  country  on  earth. 

TlM  power  of  modem  znasa  communica- 
tion ta  employed  to  advanc*  ths  caus*  ot 
Oommunism  and  to  sow  fear  and  distrust  of 
democratic  government.  There  are  radio  and 
telSTlsloa  programs,  newspapers,  leafieta. 
magazine  and  books — with  special  emphasta 
on  carefully  doctored  textbooks,  which  ar* 
fumlabed  at  vary  low  cost  to  poor  govem- 
menta.  Taken  in  tha  mass,  this  worldwlds 
propaganda  carried  on  by  the  OommunUt 
countries  ta  the  most  extensive  campaign  of 
falsabood  and  slandar  th*  human  race  has 
srer  kxhown. 

If  tha  £r«a  govemmaita  had  l*t  thta  go 
unanswered,  tha  cause  of  fresdocn  would  be 
In  a  bad  way  Indsed.  Portunately,  right 
after  World  War  H.  th*  offlciala  of  otu-  Gov- 
ernment recognised  thta  special  form  of  Oom- 
montat  aggreasloa  and  set  up  a  practical 
program  to  nullify  tta 'affects. 

The  agency  charged  with  thta  task  ta  popu- 
larly known  ss  ths  Vole*  of  America.  Actu- 
ally, thta  ta  th«  nanM  given  to  Amerlcaa 
taroadoasts  m  forslgn  oouabrtaa.  But  tha 
work    of    tha    United    States    luformatloa 


Agency  ta  far  more  extenBtv*  than  Just  broad- 
casting. Every  Communtat  11*  ta  tracked 
down  to  Its  soxirce.  and  answered.  Every  as- 
sault upon  free  Institutions  ta  exposed,  and 
repulsed.  Around  th*  clock  on  every  con- 
tinent. In  nearly  40  language*,  the  men  and 
women  who  conduct  our  Infosmatlon  service 
ar*  using  the  healing  balm  of  truth  to  offset 
the  poison  of  CommuDlst  propaganda. 

Th*  Information  Agency  employ**  every 
form  of  publication,  motion  pictures  and  ex- 
hibits to  tell  the  story  of  democracy  and 
freedom  to  foreign  audiences. 

ThM^  are  now  millions  of  people  on  thta 
planet  who  depend  for  their  dally  n«wi  re- 
ports upon  the  special  news  service  prepared 
and  broadcast  1^  our  Government.  These 
ttatenera  include  untold  thousands  behind 
th*  Iron  Curtain  who  reallae  that  all  news 
reports  In  their  own  country  are  distorted 
by  oOlclal  propaganda. 

The  preparation  of  thta  dally  rvport  ta  a 
fascinating  story  In  Itself.  The  basic  facts 
are  put  together  her*  In  Washington  with 
scrupulous  regard  for  trutb  and  objectivity. 
These  news  reports  are  then  beamed  overseas 
by  36  transmitters  in  the  United  State  and  57 
m<w  OD  foreign  soil  with  total  power  of  Ifi 
million  watts.  Translators  then  convert 
them  into  foreign  tongues  for  broadcast  to 
local  audiencas. 

Today  Uncls  Sam  opfirates  one  of  th*  great- 
est news  sgendes  In  th*  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  two  others  which  ar*  even 
larger.  On*  ta  operated  by  Soviet  Buaata 
and  broadcasts  nearly  fewlo*  ss  much  ss  ws 
do.  Ths  other  ta  operated  by  Red  China. 
Thta  gives  yo<u  some  Idea  of  the  massive  Job 
which  must  b*  dona. 


C*Brretsioa&l  ReorfaBizatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TSZAS 

IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  19€7 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cia- 
sens  we  represent  are  closely  watchlnc 
tbe  actions  of  this  body  in  oonslderlrtg 
tbe  congressional  reorsanicatk>n  bill. 

llM  Senate,  alter  much  discussion  and 
consideration,  passed  this  measure  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  9.  Now  the  put>Wc  and  the 
press  are  waiting  for  us  to  take  action 
on  the  recommendations  at  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organisation  of  Con- 
greoB.  As  a  member  ot  that  committee. 
I  Include  In  the  Rkcou  an  editorial 
which  appeared  yesterday  in  the  Wash- 
IngtcuiPost. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LAofliHa  Rxroan  Bnx 

Reports  that  the  oongreeelonsJ  reform  UU 
ta  making  UttJe  progreas  In  the  House  Rules 
Oommlttee  ar*  causing  wlde^>read  regret. 
Thta  ta  one  of  the  ttfw  constructive  measures 
[nnm^fl  by  the  Senate  tfata  y«ar.  After  sev- 
eral weeks  of  debate  the  Baiwte  approved 
the  blU  by  a  vote  of^  about  B  to  1.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  thta  product  of  a  Joint  congras- 
slorxai  study  should  b«  glvtra  any  less  support 
by  the  House. 

Th*  "bUi  of  nghts'  for  committees  da- 
slgned  to  curb  the  powers  of  arbitrary  chatr- 
man  ought  te  carry  a  special  Interest  for  tha 
rsnk  and  fita  of  Ooogrnssumn.  tn  addttkm 
tha  hUl  would  tmprov*  th«  LagtalaUv*  B«fflr- 
eno*  Sirvic*.  provide  an  August  va>aatlan  for 
Ooogresaman.  profeasloiiallaa  Mm  Ohplfeol 
PoUoa  l^iros^  provtds  fre*  guide  sarrlo*  oa 
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Oapltol  BlU,  eliminate  congressional  patron- 
s' in  the  powCal  system,  and  greatly 
itrengthen  the  Ijobbylng  Act.  Tbeae  and 
other  provtalons  at  the  bUl  are  substantial 
reforms.  They  ought  to  have  prompt  a|^ 
proval  from  the  Rules  CoounUtee  and  frocn 
the  House  Itself.  If  postponed  until  the  end 
of  the  session  they  oould  easily  be  lost  In  th* 
adjournment  rush.  The  House  iihould  not 
t&ke  the  risk  of  losing  the  benefits  of  thta 
bUl  in  which  Senator  Monroney,  Bepresecte- 
tlve  Madden  and  thslr  colleagues  of  the  Joint 
committee  Inveited  so  much  effort. 


A  VktMT  far  Farawttrkcn 


Hsbcrt  Misreads  the  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxjKoxB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
creditablUty  gap  is  an  ever- growing 
problem  and  requli'es  that  we  emphasize 
the  right  of  the  public  to  full  disclosure 
of  proper  Information  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities and  development  In  this  country. 
The  Chicago  Dally  News.  In  an  editorial 
on  Saturday,  April  15,  1967,  very  effec- 
tively emphasized  the  question  of  proper 
news  presentation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HtTBmT  MXBBZAse  Twx  News 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  bubbling  op- 
timism des«rt«d  him  when  tie  arose  to  speak 
to  sn  Atlanta  audience  thta  week.  Tearfully, 
be  walled  that  ths  Europeans  he  had  Just 
Ttalt«d  were  getting  ths  wrong  impression 
of  the  United  States  ss  a  land  of  "bombs,  fires 
and  dtaasters." 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  such  things,  be  said. 
the  news  media  should  be  telling  the  story  of 
the  Job  Corps,  the  war  on  poverty,  and  other 
upbeat  efforts.  "W*  need  to  t>e  known  as 
s  country  of  llfesavers  and  pescpmakvrs." 

Humphry's  dtaooursgement  ta  underatand- 
■bls.  B*  WSJ  rudely  treated  In  Europe  by 
agf-throwlng  protesters  sgainst  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  experience  was  enough  to 
unsettle  any  man  who  loves  to  be  loved. 

But  at  tha  risk  of  bringing  roor*  tean  to 
hta  eyes,  we  suggest  that  he's  off  beae  in  pin- 
ning the  blame  on  the  news  n>edla.  Azvil  If 
h«  ta  proposing  that  bad  news  be  Ignored 
In  the  interest  of  promoting  the  UJB.  Imag* 
stirood,  he's  clear  out  of  the  ball  park. 

It  pains  Americans,  no  less  than  Europeans, 
to  digeet  news  of  crlnw.  corruption  and  disas- 
ter. And  tha  Tocal  dtaoord  ot  dissident  mi- 
norities doesn't  mak*  for  pleasant  reading 
either. 

But  the  United  States  haa  not  grown  big 
snd  powerful  by  squelching  controversy  or 
diverting  attention  from  tu  faiUta.  If  full 
dlscloeure  make*  for  a  noisy,  often  unriily, 
■odety.  It  nerertheleea  makes  for  rttallty 
snd  growth  over  the  long  haul,  for  the  revela- 
tion of  flaw*  and  errors  ta  the  first  step 
toward  putting  them  right. 

tfuch  of  the  present  turmoU  Humphrey 
complains  shout  ta  due  to  th*  sdministra- 
tlon's  failure  to  appreciate  the  need  fcr  full 
4taclo8ure,  and  one  result  has  been  th«  rta* 
of  suspicion  that  feeds  further  turmoU.  The 
core  ta  hardly  the  suppression  of  unpleasant 
DewB  or  dissent  In  order  to  maks  th*  Unlt*d 
Sutee  better  loved  abroad. 

Other  nations  bavs  tried  that,  with  a 
spectacular  lack  ot  luoceaa  ^ar  Amsrtea  to 
take  thas  nad  would  b*  to  ohsrt  a  oouxa* 
todtaaetar. 


EZTENSICM7  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  PfflLUP  BURTON 

or  cALSroains 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  19€7 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  workers  on  the  farms  of 
this  country  have  t>een  the  most  ne- 
g:lected  workers  In  the  Nation.  UnUl 
Congress  included  them  among  those 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage,  they  were 
not  protected  by  any  of  the  Federal  leg- 
islation affecting  other  workers.  They 
are  not.  for  Instance,  protected  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  They, 
therefore,  take  peul  in  collective  bargain- 
ing under  a  severe  handicap. 

William  P.  Klrcher,  director  of  the 
department  of  organization  talked 
about  this  situation  as  he  was  inter- 
viewed on  an  AFL-CIO  public  service 
program,  labor  News  Conference,  heard 
on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
Mr.  Klrcher  said  that  the  federation  is 
spending  large  sums  of  money  to  help 
organize  farmworkere  because  it  has  "a 
moral  obligation  to  do  so."  He  de- 
clared that  the  trade  union  movement 
win  not  regain  in  100  years  the  funds 
it  is  spending  to  aid  the  farmworkers 
and  their  union. 

It's  fust  a  shams  that  the  kind  of  orderly 
processes  that  are  made  available  to  other 
WDTkers  are  not  available  to  the  farmworker. 

He  asserted. 

It's  terrible,  when  you  think  of  it,  that 
the  American  people  and  the  government  say 
to  farm  workers,  "Tou  have  to  strike.  Tou 
have  to  boycott.  Tou  have  to  harass."  Too 
have  to  engsg*  In  all  those  other  practices, 
that  w*  say  In  our  public  posture  we  are 
opposed  to. 

Despite  these  handicaps,  the  United 
Farm  Workers  organizing  committee, 
has  won  an  important  contract  with  the 
giant  Dl-Glorglo  Co.  in  California. 

All  of  us  in  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  know  about  the  situation  affect- 
ing farmworkers,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  broadcast  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko  as  follows: 

LsSOa   NSWB   OONTBUMCS 

[  Broadcast  over  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System) 

A  nCTOST  FOB  rABHWOKKKSS 

(Quest,  WlUlam  P.  Klrcher,  Director  of  the 
APL-CIO's  Department  ot  Organisation. 
Panel,  Sam  Sharkey,  labor  specialist  for  the 
Newhouse  Newspapers;  Stanley  Levey,  labor 
oorreppondent  for  the  Scrlppe-Howard  News- 
papers.    kCoderator.  Harry  W.  Flannery) 

Planksst.  Labor  News  Conference.  W«d- 
oome  to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  sffaln  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  APL-CIO.  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence brings  together  leading  APL-CIO  rep- 
resentatives and  ranking  memtwrs  ot  the 
press.  Today's  guest  ta  William  L.  Klrcher, 
director  of  th*  AKj-CIO'*  Department  ot 
Organisation. 

Parm  worfcefs  recently  von  a  ^gnlfleast 
victory  Ln  a  contract  with  the  huge  EHOlorglo 
Company  tn  California.  The  workers  are 
rsprsstPtad  by  a  newly-formed  union — tha 
United  Pann  Workwrs  Organising  Oommlt- 
t*c — of    th*    APlr-CIO.     President    Oaorg* 


Maany  baa  said  the  breakthrough  ta  "cer- 
tain to  bring  new,  loi^-needed  gains  to 
farm  workers  throughout  the  country."  and 
raafOimed  the  federation's  full  support  of 
these  workerft.  Here  to  question  Mr.  Klrcher 
absvt  the  DtOlorgio  contract  and  Its  slgnlfl- 
oanoa  In  the  struggle  of  farm  vorkera  to 
Imimrve  their  lives  through  collective  bar- 
galiUng,  ar*  Sam  Sharkey,  labor  speclaltat 
for  the  Newhonse  Newspapers,  and  Stanley 
Levey,  labor  correBpondent  for  the  Scrtpps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  Tour  moderator,  Barry 
W.  Plannery. 

And  now.  Mr.  Sharkey,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Braskct.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Plannery.  Mr. 
Klrcher.  it  has  been  Just  a  year  since  your 
first  breakthrough  In  the  farm  workers' 
problems  In  CaUfomla.  What  has  happened 
in  that  year? 

KncKsa.  Mr.  Sharkey,  many  things  have 
happened.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  most  significant  occurrences 
was  just  recently,  when  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration announced  its  findings  on  tbs  Dl- 
Glorglo  contract-  I  think  thta  creates  a  ncrw 
nkllestone  in  coUective  bargaining  in  farm 
labor. 

Shahkxt.  What  specifically  did  the  artoi- 
tiaton  give  you? 

Kiacusa.  WeU,  It  ta  a  lengthy  dectalon. 
I  wUl  try  to  hit  some  of  the  high  points. 

Pirst.  I  should  say  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  contract  went  to  arbitration  under  the 
procedures  set  up  by  the  special  arbitiator 
on  the  election  through  the  Oovemor'a  of- 
flce.  We  were  obliged,  if  we  won  the  repre- 
sentation election,  to  negoltate  all  of  the 
matters  we  could  voluntarily.  Then  those 
that  we  couldn't  resolve  went  to  the  arbitra- 
tors. So  that  ta  what  we  are  talking  about 
now. 

There  ta  a  minimum  wage  of  si  86  an 
hour.  There  ta  an  immediate  wage  Increase 
of  35  cents  per  hour.  All  wage  rata*  sre  to 
be  raised  35  cents  an  hour.  There  ta  a  15 
cent  an  hour  retroactive  pay  feature  that 
goes  back  to  September  1,  1960.  for  th* 
Sierra  Vista  ranch  in  Delano  and  the  Bor- 
rego  Springs  ranch  tn  San  Diego  County,  and 
back  to  November  1,  19M,  for  the  big  King 
ranch  of  the  DlGiorglo  corporation  In  Arvln. 
CaUfomla. 

AU  of  tb*  piece  work  rates  must  be  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  at  least  the  35  cents  an  hour. 
No  piece-rate  worker  can  be  paid  leai,  re- 
gardless of  hta  Incentive  esmlnga — cannot 
be  paid  lees  than  the  51.ft5  minimum. 

We  think  that  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
gains  ta  the  establishment  of  a  real  health 
and  welfare  fxind.  The  corporation  ta  obliged 
to  put  126,000  Into  thta  fimd  UnmedUtMy. 
It  starts  paying  thta  month — 5  cent  per 
worker  per  hour  into  the  fund. 

We  have  one  year  to  accumulate  money 
and  to  set  np  the  trust  agreement— desig- 
nate the  trustees  and  write  the  basta  of  the 
program. 

We  think  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors ta  that  the  plan  must  be  written  so  that 
other  employer*  who  come  under  the  union 
contract  can  pay  in  and  cover  their  workers 
with  the  plan.    These  are  some  of  the  basics. 

LrvKT.  Mr.  Klrcher,  without  protection  of 
law  for  organizing  and  for  yoiu  workers  out 
there,  thta  sounde  like  a  pretty  significant 
accompUshment.  How  were  you  able  to  bring 
it  off? 

KiBCHXL  Mr.  Levey,  It  ta  really  a  fantastic 
story.  I  think  that  as  short  ss  X  oould  be 
In  answering  your  question  would  be  to  say 
that  w«  were  able  to  bring  It  off  bacause, 
number  one,  the  American  farm  worker  to- 
day ta  very  resourceful,  he  ta  very  eourageoas 
and  h*  ta  very  determined.  And  th*  ma- 
chinery of  unionism  aiul  th*  procsssca  of 
eoUsetlT*  bargaining  Bt  so  veU  tb*  naeds  of 
groups  ot  psopl*.  Whan  yoa  pot  these  two 
alcments  together,  ti  wsa  pmt  bound  to  suc- 
e*»d.     Some   ot  the  thln^i   that   the   faun 
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woflcera  h%vt  done  to  huvM — to  malM  Brow- 
en  uncomfortable — are  really  new  page*  in 
the  organlzatlonjiJ  hlttory  of  unloniKn. 

Letet.  Wbj  dont  you  teU  a»  about  •cm* 
of  tbou? 

KncsB.  Wan.  Xtun  are  ao  many.  I  think 
f>D«  that  diMiui  ica  apedal  notlo*  had  to  do 
with,  an  injunction  that  the  DIOlorglo  Ocr- 
,  panttoo  WM  ahle  to  get  reatzlcans  the  num- 
bar  a  pickets  dunne  the  etrllLe  lata  UM 
cummer. 

In  mcwt  eaaoa  tn  union.  Mtuatlona  and 
■trlkea,  when  *  court  tsjunctlcai  limiting 
ptckMe  la  lamed,  rou  are  Just  more  or  Iam 
obUged  «o  llTe  with  the  IimltaUoo.  even 
though  you  dont  like  It.  But  the  farm  work- 
w*  wouldn't  do  thAt.  They  went  out  and 
got  an  old  •tatioo  wagon — «  very  old  etitlon 
wagon — whJch  they  hauled  up  and  parked  In 
the  field  right  acroee  the  road  from  the  main 
•ntnuQoe  u>  the  DlOlorgVo  ranch.  And  then 
they  tot  white  and  blue  crepe  p&per.  deoo- 
ie4»d  the  station  wagon  and  made  a  ahrlne 
o*  It.  They  c»Ued  it  a  ahrlne.  They  opened 
the  back  a€  thla  atation  wagon  and  made  a 
M^Ue  altar  in  there  and  they  p>ut  oo  It  a 
pt««ue  of  Our  lady  ci  Guadalupe  and  aoma 
Ttgnugbta. 

•^jgii  they  announced  thai  there  would  be 
»  >4-hour  a  day  prayer  TlgU  at  the  altar. 
They  had  at  aU  timea.  from  35  to  7S  people 
there.  It  J^iat  happened  that  they  were  pret- 
ty muob  tlM  aHiie  paopl*  *>^  would  have 
baaa  tben  ae  plokoto  bad  there  not  been  an 
tnJunoOoa. 

And  try  ••  H  ml|^t,  the  ocxporatlon 
Qtraldnt  fat  ti»e  Ijijunotton  appUed  to  the 
pmyer  rlgU.  Thle  ta  ^wt  a  caee  Ln  point  of 
tbeir  xeaooroeruliMaB — their  <}eterminaUon. 
I  V»ink  that  they  Just  have  to  be  given  an 
orerwhtiming  riure  of  the  credit  foe  all  of 
ttM  aooompUahmente  that  have  occurred. 

Lkwt.  TbMe  people  really  are  quite  deeply 
reUgloua,  ai«  they  not.  Mr.  Kircher? 

y^fi—  Oh.  they  are.  And  incidentally. 
ig^mm  mir  this  that  tbe  vig^  ItaeU  wee  not 
taflta^MB*  I  mean.  It  waant  Just  complete- 
ly and  toCaUy  a  eubterf  uge.  becauee  they  In- 
^rtad  upon  tibe  greatest  amount  of  reepect 
•ad  decorum  Mt  aU  time*  arorund  the  altar 
aaS  at  the  ahrlne.  Prayen  were  regular. 
There  vary  tzvqtunUy  were  prleete  and  mlnla- 
tera.  llMy  we  nry  deeply  reUglona  people. 
nujdfST.  MMt  <Jt  these  people  are  of 
Mexican  anoaetry,  X  bellcrve? 

KouTHm.  WrtL  yee.  The  biggest  perceat- 
Bg«  of  theee  people  are  Spanlah-apeaklng. 
ICany  of  them  not  even  U-Ungual. 

And  kbeo  the  eeoood  largest  group  Is  the 
FUlplno  group,  and  of  ccurm.  there  te  a  r»- 
laOoiMhlp  between  PUlplno  cuMuie  and  the 
lAttoo  or  Mezc&n  culture.  This  U  particu- 
larly true  with  r«epect  bo  their  reUgious  at- 
atudea.  .    __ 

SKAaKET.  Mr.  Klrcher,  how  many  worker* 
wen  covered  by  the  EWOlorglo  ooci  tract? 

KatcKB.  WeU.  It  U  very  dUBcult  to  be 
exact.  Ur  Sharkey,  becauee  the  level  of  em- 
ployment Id  farm  labor  ttuotuatee  so  sharply 
between  the  various  eeeeona.  1  would  ^y 
that  at  harvwt  peak,  this  oontraet  will  eovar 
between  S.OOO  aod  3,500— maybe  a  Uttle  more 
than  3,000  worker*.  _^   ^ 

Thla  will  vary  in  the  deep  of  winter — in 
tbe  deadest  part  of  thla  period.    For  example. 

tbe  Borrego  SprlngB  ranch,  which,  at  harvest      ^^^^ 

peak  wUl  have  300  to  400  people,  and  that     ^       j^,^  j^^^  struck  lor  18  months.     We 


the  thln^  that  happened.     I  reaay  can't 
understand  them. 

I  know  that  Ln  the  DlOlorglo  campaign— 
and  It  made  It  eveo.  more  dlfflcult  than  It 
would  normaUy  have  been — the  Teamsters 
made  themselves  available  to  the  Diaiorglo 
OorporatloQ  tn  tlU  fight  sgainst  us.  They 
really  teamed  up. 
LrvzT.  Would  yon  call  that  strikebreaking? 
KiKCHn.  It  was  a  Uttle  worse  than  etrlke- 
breaking.  Not  only  did  they  try  to  break 
tbe  strike,  but  then  they  tried  to  make  Uiem- 
selves  available  to  this  corporation  to  resist 
what  really  was  the  majority  union. 

In  the  election-,  you  know — tn  the  first 
election — the  Teamsters  were  on  the  ballot 
at  DlOlorglo  and  we  beat  them  so  badly  that 
we  couldn't  get  them  to  go  on  the  ballot  In 
the  second  election.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  refused  to  go  oo  any  ballot  with 
us  since  In  any  place  in  farm  labor. 

Now  the  only  trouble  that  they  are  giving 
us  Is  that  they  signed  a  "back  door  agree- 
ment" with  one  employer — the  PerelU-Ml- 
nettl  Company — in  the  Delano  area.  They 
signed  a  "back  door  agreement"  at  the  time 
we  took  the  field  wmiurs  out  on  strike. 
Even  today  we  are  fighting  that  situation  at 
PerelU-MlnetU.  and  have  been  for  about  five 
or  six  months.  We  have  a  national  boycott 
against  PereUl-Mlnettl  products.  Tou  have 
probably  heard  of  Trlbuno  vermouth.  Trt- 
buno  ts  one  of  tbe  key  product*  that  we 
are  boycotting  in  an  effort  to  do  aamcthlng 
about  the  "back  door  sgreement." 

What  leads  them  to  do  these  thlnga,  I 
wouldn't  venture  to  guess. 

LrvKT.  They  have  got  a  pretty  good  leader- 
ship out  there — an  actively  trade  union- 
coQSclous  leadership,  havs  they  not? 

KiBCHKB.  Well,  this  has  l>een  Ite  reputa- 
tion, untU  this  time.  I  feel  that  their  image 
on  the  West  Coast,  which  has  been  cme  of 
tbe  bettw  Images,  has  suffered  substantially 
in  this  situation. 

Skakkst.  I  understand,  Mr.  Klrcher,  that 
there  U  a  no-strlke  provision  in  your  DlOlor- 
glo contract.  If  this  Is  so,  will  this  t>e  in 
your  subsequent  contracts?  And  In  that 
connection,  where  are  you  going  next? 

KntcHXB.  WeU,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Sharkey,  this  Is  nothing  unusual.  I  don't 
know  what  the  percentage  Is.'  but  I  imagine 
that  over  M  percent  of  the  contracts  In  tbe 
country  have  no-atrlke  provisions  in  them — 
no  strike  during  tbe  life  of  the  contract. 

Of  course,  the  contract  provides  a  grievance 
procedure  which  moves  on  Into  arbitratloa. 
This  Is  a  normal,  voluntary  procedure.  The 
decision  of  the  arbitrator  t}ecomea  final  and 
binding.  This  takes  tbe  place  of  a  strike 
during  a  contract  period. 

Now  th*^  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
we  wiU  not  have  the  right  to  strike  at  the 
time  the  contract  Is  being  renegotiated.  It's 
a  classic  trade  uniOQ  posture  In  this  reepect. 
SUASKKT.  Well,  where  do  you  go  next? 
What  other  fields  are  you  going  to  invade? 

KncHSS.  Well.  I'm  glad  you  asked  that 
question,  because  sometimes,  in  the  blush  of 
one  victory,  people  think  tbe  war  la  over — 
but  it  Is  not — not  by  a  long  shot.  DlOlorglo 
Just  happens  to  be  the  biggest  battle  that  we 
win  ever  have— in  the  West,  anyhow.  We 
stUl  have  84  growers  In  the  Kem-Tu  are 
that's   the   Delano   area — struck,    and 


^ ,  down  to  about  five  or  six  people  during 

the  winter.  It  is  not  quite  that  severe  at 
Bler7«  VUta  and  the  other  big  ranches.  But. 
I  would  say  It  varies  from  a  low  of  800  to  400 
people  to  a  tiigh  of  3.000  to  3,500. 

tMnr.  Mr.  Klrcher.  I  understaod  that  th* 
Teamsters  Union  has  been  glrlnc  yosi  qtUta 
a  Uttle  trouble  out  there  In  OaUfomU,  in  tba 
organtaatloo  of  farm  workan.  Wba*  !■»- 
dsely  hav*  they  bean  doinc  and  bow  can 
you  eqdain  tbsir  *ttmptlnc  r«*Uy.  to  bnak 
m%  your  TTT"*"****"  ^  Cam  vuiksnt 

KnoKM.  I  mart  raaUy  ««pUila  ».  ^^ 
Lsvey.     I   aan   taU  yov  Caotoftlly  ■on*  ef 


wlU  be  nwvlng  now  to  targets  that  we'll  select 
trorn  thoee  34. 

This  means  that  we  will  have  to  picket  and 
push  everyone  out  of  the  fields.  This  means 
that  w«  wlU  have  to  find  out  where  they  are 
•hipping  grapea.  Well  foUow  their  boxcars. 
We'U  try  to  give  them  trouble  In  terminals. 
Well  havs  pickets  In  front  of  supermarkets 
where  the  grape*  they  have  produced  are 
betng  sold. 

And  one  day.  ««  wUl  b*  sitting  hers  talking 
about  tb*  naxt  big  on*  that  (old*  up. 

XV*  just  a  shams  that  th*  kind  of  orderly 


processes  that  are  made  available  to  other 
workers  are  not  available  to  the  farm  work- 
ers, becauss  it's  terrible,  when  you  think  of 
It,  that  the  American  people  and  the  govern- 
ment say  to  farm  workera.  "you  have  to 
strike — you  have  to  tx>ycott — you  have  to 
baraas — you  have  to  engage  In  all  oC  these 
other  pracUces  that  we  eay  In  our  public 
posture  we  are  opposed  to." 

Sbaekkt.  Just  because  farm  workers  are 
not  covered  by  the  National  Labor  Bela- 
tions  Act? 
KxBCHsa.  Precisely.  Precisely. 
LsvzT.  Mr.  Klrcher,  arent  you  Involved  In 
a  kind  of  procedure — an  organlxatlonal  cam- 
paign—of  diminishing  returns— without 
protection  under  the  law.  with  a  highly 
transient  work  force,  and  moat  particularly, 
with  the  threat  of  autoaaation  of  the  fields 
hanging  over  you?  Aren't  you  really  pre- 
siding over  a  potential  bankruptcy? 

KimcHEB.  WeU.  yes.  but  It's  not  reaUy  that 
bad.  AU  ot  the  factors  that  you  mentioned 
are  present.  But  I  don't  think  It  Is  ever 
going  to  get  to  the  point  where  a  hiunan 
work  force  in  farm  labor  Is  not  going  to  be 
of  substantial  consideration. 

And  I  take  the  opposite  view,  Mr.  Levey. 
The  very  fact  that  mechanlxation  and  auto- 
mation are  coming  to  the  fields  to  aU  tbs 
more  reason  why  we  have  a  moral  ohllga. 
tlon  to  be  organlzatlonaUy  active  and  help- 
ful. If  the  number  of  Jobs  in  the  fields  to- 
day is  going  to  be  reduced  In  the  future,  then 
thoee  people  who  are  working  tn  the  fields 
today  should  have  a  voice  In  Just  who  Is 
going  to  have  the  Job*  that  are  left. 

And  the  only  way  they  can  have  ttvat  kind 
of  voice  U  through  a  union.  Without  a 
union,  the  mechanisation  wlU  bring — as  the 
}oba  get  better  because  of  technological  Im- 
provementt — he  mechanlj»tlon  wlU  tend  to 
bring,  you  might  say.  outsiders — people  who 
have  never  labored  and  never  broken  their 
backs  in  that  work  force. 

Our  position  Is  that  there  are  young  Mexi- 
can-Americans, and  young  PUlplnos  who 
have  lived  through  two  or  three  generations 
of  this  kind  of  deprivation  and  oppression — 
and  if  there  are  going  to  be  some  Jobs  In 
farm  labor  as  tbe  result  of  mechanisation, 
by  golly,  they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
train  for  them  and  have  them. 

LirvTv.  But  simply  ooosldered  as  an  In- 
vestment— and  trade  unions  are  as  bard- 
headed  as  management  about  where  and 
under  what  clrcumsUncee  they  Invest  tbelr 
money— Is  It  a  good  investment?  Is  It  worth 
the  mlUioru  of  dollars  you  are  pouring  Into 
It  In  terms  of  realizable  members  and  realis- 
able dues? 

KiBCHCt.  Well,  you  see,  Td  have  to  agree 
with  your  premise  In  order  to  glvs  you  the 
concluaioo  that  you  want.  I  don't  agree 
with  tbe  premise. 

I  don't  agree  that  unions  are,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  a  oost  and  profit 
sheet^-a  balanced  sheet  Not  at  aU.  t 
doubt.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  if.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  100  years  that  the  trsde 
union  movement  wlU  ever  be  able  to  recap- 
ture through  duee  and  per  capita  what  It 
pours  into  the  very  expensive  process  of  help- 
ing farm  workers. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation 
upon  aU  of  us.  as  trade  unlontota.  that  Is 
much  above  the  ledger  sheet*.  I  think  that 
this  Is  what  reaUy  moUvatea  aU  unionists 
with  respect  to  farm  labor  and  unlonlzlDg 
LcvsT.  What  Is  your  membership  potential 
there — s  million  members,  possibly,  if  you 
get  a  law  and  really  go  out  and  organize 
theee  people? 

KiKCKE*.  I  doutit  that  there  wlU  ever  be  s 
million  membet*.  I  Imagine  there  wlU  be  in 
exceM  of  a  mlUloa  Job*.  But.  there  U  a 
similarity  between  farm  labor  and  tb*  build- 
Ing  trade*  in  this  respect. 

llie  organisational  process  becomss.  at  the 
■anie  time,  one  of  unlonkElng  the  worker  and 
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organizing  the  jobs.  Tbe  tnnslent  aspect 
of  this  means  that  If  there  are  30  Jobs  in  a 
given  area,  there  may  be  only  seven  or  eight 
workers,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  season,  wUl 
fill  those  Jobs. 

I  imagine  there  are  well  In  excess  of  a  mU- 
llon  organlxable  jobs.  But  I'm  not  sure  that 
we  could  ever  anticipate  an  organizabla  work 
force  that  would  reach  one  million. 

PLAKNesT.  Isn't  there  something  like  a 
hiring  ball,  in  which  your  members  get  pref- 
erence? Tou've  got  one  of  theee  ranches 
where  they  have  only  six  employees  at  one 
time.  But  at  other  tlmea,  they  will  have 
several  hundred.     How  does  that  work? 

KtscHxa.  I  abould  not  have  overlooked  It. 
It  Is  one  of  the  key  points  and  one  that  w* 
fought  hardest  for  In  the  arbitration. 

We  do  have  a  complete  hiring  haU  provi- 
sion ln  tbe  DlOlorglo  contract,  which  Is  pat- 
terned after  the  one  we  wrote  first  Ln  the 
Scbenley  contract.  AU  employment  must 
oome  through  the  union  hall.  The  company 
must  notify  th*  union  and  give  it  73  hours 
to  provide  it  with  labor. 

We  had  our  first  fuU  season  of  experience 
at  the  big  Schepley  ranch  in  the  Delano  area 
last  year,  and  not  only  were  we  able  to  lUl 
every  Job  and  fulflU  every  requirement,  be- 
cause of  the  very  high  wage  levels  and  im- 
proved  conditions  that  we  negotiated 
through  the  union,  but  we  had  a  long  wait- 
ing list.  We  anticipate  the  same  thing 
with  DlOlof^o. 

SHAKKZT.  Mr.  Klrcher,  in  addlUon  to  Cal- 
ifornia, you  are  alao  organising  in  Texas  and 
Florida.  Eow  are  things  going  there,  and 
what  Impact  do  you  think  the  DlOlorglo  set- 
tlement WlU  have? 

KncHX*.  I  doubt  if  the  DlOlorglo  settle- 
ment WlU  have  too  much  of  an  Impact.  Mr. 
Sharkey,  tt  doesn't  work  In  farm  labor  quite 
tbs  way  It  does  In  some  other  Industries.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  know.  I  am  not  so  sure 
what  the  impact  the  DtOiorglo  settlement 
WlU  havs  with  other  ranches  right  In  the 
same  county. 

BnAMMxt.  Why  Is  that? 

KiacHBL  I  don't  know.  It  Is  a  kind  of 
mentality.  They  are  wedded  to  the  past. 
TTDionism  of  their  workers  Is  sort  of  a  break 
with  the  traditional  way  of  Ufe. 

It  Is  very  reminiscent  of  attitudes  In  Mto- 
slsslppt  with  reepect  to  slaves.  It  goes  be- 
yond the  ecommlcs.  It  Is  sort  of  a  psy^o- 
loglcal  thing. 

I  don't  know  that  it  wlU  be  htipf  ul  to  us  is 
Texas.  It  certainly  wont  hurt  us.  Tbe 
problems  in  Texas  are  much  deeper  and  much 
more  dlfflculL 

Sbasktt.  What  are  you  doing  In  Texas? 

KncHi*.  WelL  we  have  a  strike  that  Is  al- 
most a  year  oM  In  Texas — In  Starr  County 
on  the  Rio  Orande  border — Rio  Orande 
City — mainly  directed  against  Ia  Caslta 
ranch  and  a  few  others.  We  are  Just  strug- 
gling, fighting,  striking,  harassing— doing 
everything  we  can  to  bring  employers  to  the 
bargaining  table. 

LrvxT.  Mr.  Klrcher,  I  think  that  funda- 
mental to  your  success  in  the  beginning  Ln 
California  was  ths  role  played  by  former  Oov- 
emor  Pat  Brown  <D.).  What  kind  of  expe- 
riences are  you  having  with  the  present  gov- 
ernor. Ronald  Reagan?  Is  he  opposing  you? 
Is  he  helping  you?  What  can  you  look  for- 
ward to.  in  terms  of  Oovemor  Ronald  Reagan 
<R.)  and  the  farm  problems? 

KiKCHKB.  I  dont  think  we  can  look  forward 
to  any  help.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
that  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us  Is  that 
the  top  people  in  his  cabinet  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  are  going  to  be  as  harm- 
ful as  they  can  and  wlU  hold  us  back  as 
much  as  they  can. 

We  already  have  one  Incident,  where  one 
of  the  top  men  In  his  cabinet,  having  to  do 
with  agriculture,  said,  there  are  two  things 
V*  have  to  do  now.  One  of  them  is  to  bring 
back  th*  Bracaroa.  Tb*  other  1*  to  knock 
off  this  biulne*a  of  ooUectlv*  bargslnlng  foe 


farm  workers.  This  Is  a  pretty  ancient  kind 
of  an  attitude.  But  we  feet,  unfortunately. 
It  is  pretty  IndlcaUve  of  the  sort  of  thing  we 
are  going  to  l>e  hearing  from  Governor  Rea- 
gan's people. 

\jct%T.  Have  you  attempted  to  talk  to 
him — to  deal  with  him  In  any  way? 

KntcHEK.  Some  people  have  talked  to  him.. 
But  I  am  not  fully  conversant  with  what  this 
has  been.  Some  of  our  people — California 
SUte  APL-CIO  people — lobbyists  in  Sacra- 
mento— have  talked  with  some  of  their  peo- 
ple, but  I  am  not  too  conversant  with  Just 
what  transpired. 

Plannest.  What  can  they  do  on  the  state 
level? 

Ktacusa.  They  can  do  plenty  on  the  state 
level. 

Por  example,  they  have  a  State  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  In  CaUfomta  that 
Is  well  staffed.  They  could  do  many  things 
to  help  facilitate  the  development  of  col- 
lective bargaining  relationships.  They  have 
a  I^bor  Commission,  charged  with  upholding 
certain  laws.  The  laws  that  are  intended  to 
protect  people  are  only  as  good  as  the  kind 
of  service  they  are  given  through  the  person- 
nel. Such  things  as  wage  practices,  health 
and  safety,  housing  and  many  other  such 
problems,  can  be  modified  greatly  by  an  alert 
and  aggressive  poUcLng  of  the  laws  that  do 
exist. 

LcvsT.  Isn't  It  rather  strange  that  you  got 
such  a  good  DlOlMglo  settlement  In  tbe  ood- 
text  and  environment  of  a  conservative 
Reagan  Administration? 

KncHCB.  Not  reaUy.  If  you  look  back 
over  the  history,  tt  to  the  big  giant  that  faUs 
the  hardest.  Once  they  finally  give  up.  they 
become  some  of  the  better  employers. 

LxvxT.  Like  Pord? 

KzacHxx.  Like  Pord. 

PuiNKxxT.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Tc^ 
day's  LAt>or  News  Conference  guest  was  Wil- 
liam L.  Klrcher.  director  of  the  APL-CIO 
Department  of  Organization.  Representing 
the  press  were  Stanley  Levey,  labor  corre- 
spondent for  the  Scrlpps -Howard  News- 
papers, and  Sam  Sharkey.  labor  specialist  for 
the  Newhouae  Newspapers.  Thto  to  your 
moderator.  Harry  W.  Plannery.  Inviting  you 
to  listen  again  next  week,  l^bor  News  Con- 
ference is  a  public  affairs  pre*cntatlon  of  the 
APL-CIO.  produced  In  cooperation  with  the 
Mutual  Radio  Netwwk. 


J»b  Corps  Gradsalioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIIIIAM  D.  FORD 

or    HXCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  19S7 

Mr.  WHJJAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  had  the  pleasure  recently  ot  attending 
a  Job  Corps  graduation  at  Breckinridge, 
Ky..  with  Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of  the 
Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
several  of  my  coUeagues  In  Congress. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Donald 
W.  Smith,  president  of  General  Precision 
Equipment  Corp.,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Whit- 
aker,  chairman  of  Grafiex.  Inc..  a  divi- 
sion of  General  Precision.  Graflex/Gen- 
eral  Precision  is  the  prime  contractor  at 
Camp  Breckinridge. 

The  remarks  made  by  these  two  cen- 
Uemen  effectively  demonstrate  the  pur- 
pose and  goal  of  the  Job  Corps  program, 
and  outline  the  value  of  the  program  In 
training  young  people  to  become  self- 
■ufQcient  dtlaens. 


'  The  Oraflex/Oerwral  Precision  orga- 
nization has  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  its  work  at  Breckinridge,  and  I  am 
bappy  to  place  the  reznarks  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Whltaker  In  the  CoNCRKSSioif  al 
Rbcom)  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Joe   Coars   OkAiiuATTOit 

Mr.  Shrlver.  RepreeenUtave  PiaKiHs,  dla- 
tlngutfihed  guests,  graduating  corpnnen  and 
frlenda:  I  think  I  know  how  the  eorpemen 
graduating  today  felt  when  they  fint  ar* 
rived  at  Brecfcenrldge.  and  how  they  now  feel 
with  a  senae  of  accomplishment  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  cherlfihed  goal  of  graduation  and 
tlie  promise  for  a  good  future. 

GraAex.  a  suhaldlary  of  General  Precision. 
also  entered  this  field  about  a  year  ago  with 
aome  apprehension.  We  asked  ourselves  the 
question — ^is  this  type  of  buslneai  one  In 
which  a  company  like  oun  should  become 
involved?  And  yet.  when  we  undertook  this 
program,  we  were  intrigued  with  a  manage- 
ment challenge  and  felt  we  could  make  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  Corpsmen,  to 
OBO.  and  our  Nation.  We  reoogniaed  there 
were  pitfalls  and  possible  situatlans  could 
arlee  that  would  embarrass  our  company,  but 
when  one  factor  waa  weighed  against  the 
total  good  that  could  be  accompllahed.  our 
decision  was  simple  to  make. 

Upon  reflection,  the  thougbti  about  the 
program  that  come  to  us  In  Oeoeral  Pre- 
cision must  be  somewhat  like  yours — how  did 
we  startt  What  has  been  accomplished? 
And.  where  do  we  go  from  bere? 

Of  course,  we  In  Industry  are  Interested 
In  proflte  for  our  stockholders,  but  we  also 
feel  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  help  other 
people  perhaps  lees  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
While  OUT  company  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  training  and  training  equipment, 
we  were  concerned  as  to  vrbether  we  could 
communicate  with  the  people  attracted  to 
the  Job  Corps.  We  at  General  Predaion/ 
Oraflex  have  tried  to  provide  both  the  en- 
vironment and  the  training  that  would  «i- 
oourage  the  ourpaman  to  stay,  and  develop 
to  the  point  ot  acholaetlc  completion  and 
graduation. 

General  Precision,  an  organization  ex- 
perienced In  nuxJem  audio-visual  equipment 
and  training  techniques,  made  available 
many  of  Ita  moat  experienced  personnel  In 
the  areas  of  management,  fiscal,  education. 
security  and  programming.  In  order  to  in- 
sure succees  of  tbe  program,  as  well  as  cor- 
porate headqusrters  support.  In  addition, 
we  liave  been  most  fortunate  to  have  had 
Jim  Pomear  as  director  of  Breckinridge,  to- 
gether with  his  very  able  staff  who  have  aU 
worked  with  great  dedication.  The  corps- 
men  have  provided  the  Interest  and  eager- 
ness to  learn,  making  this  a  Joint  venture  to 
enable  them  to  become  a  better  cltlaen  for 
their  family,  their  state,  and  their  country. 

In  the  oouTBea  they  have  studied  here  at 
Bredtlnrldge,  cooperative  education  was  In- 
stituted in  which  the  corpeman  had  an  op- 
portunity to  relate  classroom  study  with 
work  experience  in  the  oorpsman's  major 
field  of  academic  and  vocational  interest. 
The  type  of  courses  and  the  type  of  training 
were  desflgned  so  that  they  could  find  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  and  development  in  em- 
ployment. Of  even  greater  Importance,  they 
have  developed  confidence  by  working  and 
living  with  teachers  and  fellow-corpsmen. 
This  wUl  give  them  the  tmpcrtant  ingredient 
ot  self-oonfldecce.  and  they  wlU  be  able  to 
aseodats  with  and  hve  among  other  people 
whom    they    will    meet    in    their    working 


We  alao  believed  to  oOisr  goala.  TIm  pro- 
gram Includes  the  reorlentaCtoa.  rehabilita- 
tion and  re-educatloct  at  the  eorpemen  to  tbe 
point  or  their  uetfol  lBte«r«tiOtt  Into  our 
enoniwnlc  syatscn.  tugeOia-  with  tiM  penonal 
acceptance  by,  and  effective  oontrlbullan  to. 
Boclety.     The  statOi  reached  by  recent  grad- 
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UAt«a    LndlcatM    that    thli    overaU-go»l    ap- 
proacb    h««    proven    aucceasful. 

Our  primary  emphaata.  therefore,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  on  the  enrollee'i  acquWtion  and 
development  of  th<be#  ttOtude*.  hablU,  and 
bttalc  •kill!  e«Mntial  to  hl»  comptete  accep- 
Unce  aa  a  cootrtbutlnf  member  of  our  social 
BTstcm.  regardlew  of  hi*  special  vocaUon. 

Our  tnierwt  In  tlila  program  wa»  two- 
fold: It  W*  flrmly  beUered  In  the  funda- 
mental and  eeonomle  eoundneM  erf  0«0'« 
baalc  Job  corpa  objectUea,  and  a»  with  our 
companr't  ^rowlnB  role  in  the  educaUonal 
field,  we  were  deelroua  of  ^>pl7lng  our  ex- 
perience and  reaouroee  In  the  development 
and  operation  at  the  BrecUnrldpe  Job  Corps 
center. 

I  would  like  CO  acquaint  you  with  a  uttle 
of  our  experience  and  b*^ground  In  the 
field  of  edux»tlon.  Tou  are  all  famJllar  with 
the  name  "graflex."  Tou  may  not  know  that 
graflex  has  pioneered  tn  the  audio- Tlaual 
education  field.  TtiU  Includes,  in  addition  to 
hardware,  procrammed  tnatructlon.  Oraflex 
ts  a  part  of  and  La  iupported  by  the  general 
precision  equipment  corporation  with  Ite 
as.ooo  employwe  throu^out  the  country. 

Prom  March  1.  IMS  to  July  1,  1900.  ai  a 
sub-contractor  to  Southern  nunola  Unlvar- 
ilty.  and  ae  a  prime  contractor,  with  full  re- 
aponslbilUy.  alnce  July  1,  IMM.  we  know  that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  Job  corpa  la  to  de- 
velop graduate*  who  are  capable  oi  securing 
and  holding  jobs  In  their  ohoeen  field.  For 
this  reason,  our  programs  were  geared  to 
the  eolutlon  of  problems  of  education,  voca- 
tion and  emotion  which  would  oonfront  the 
enroUee.  The  programs  were  oonUnuousIy 
re-evaluated  and  Improved  tn  both  Lngredl- 
enu  and  quality.  So,  today  I  feel  that  our 
Job  corps  venture  at  Breckinridge  has  proven 
to  b«  a  algnlflcant  element  In  the  OBO  pro- 
gram. 

The  graduating  class  Is  now  looking  for- 
ward to  lacurlng  wortiiy  Jobs,  and  to  con- 
tinue as  self-supporting,  self-reliant  ottlaens. 
In  this  regard,  general  precision  feels  that 
American  industry  has  an  obligation  to 
uttUae  the  tninlng  and  skills  they  acquired 
here. 

We  have  Interviewed  and  hired  recent 
graduates  to  work  in  otir  subsidiaries  and 
divisions.  We  have  directed  all  of  our  per- 
sonnel peopte  to  keep  lookLng  for  further 
openings  for  them  and  we  know,  from  In- 
quiries, that  other  companies  are  also  Inter- 
ested. The  graduate  corpsmen  that  we  hire 
do  not  always  remain  In  their  Initial  )obs- 
They  are  soon  promoted  from  within  the 
oompany  or  are  suoceetf  ul  in  getting  higher 
paying  Jobs  with  more  reeponsLbUity  in  other 
Ind  ustn^  firms .  I  am  certain  that  this 
might  not  have  been  the  case  Lf  the  corpeman 
were  not  a  product  and  graduate  of  the  Job 
Corpa. 

We  at  General  PrecUoo.  as  well  as  other 
Industries,  are  going  to  continue  to  Interview 
and  hire  more  and  oaore  graduates  to  work  in 
oiw  reepectlve  oompanles  because  ther  have 
shown  ikills  and  qualities  to  qualify  them 
for  many  diversified  positions  In  industry. 

The  graduates  have  been  pioneers  in  the 
program  of  providing  training  oppcnrtunltles 
and  skills  for  those  who  have  a  will  and  de- 
atre  to  better  themselves  and  find  a  place  In 
society.  The  beet  wishes  of  every  employee 
of  Generai  Precision  go  with  them.  We  hope 
we  meet  again  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Shrlver.  Representative  Chairman  Per- 
kins, RepreeentAtlves  Pord.  Kee.  Stuckey, 
White.  Pickle  and  Burton,  JLm  Pomear,  aad 
memben  of  the  Breckinridge  BtaS.  Uayocs 
McDonald.  Pryor  and  Oalloway,  Mr.  Btotl. 
JudCB  Luckett,  Corpeman  CKTvemor  Williams. 
Hoaored  Ouasta,  and  Corpsmen:  A  Greek 
philosopher  once  said: 

"Give  a  man  a  fUb — jvra  feed  him  for  a 
day.  Teach  a  man  to  flsb — you  feed  blm  for 
a  lifetime  " 

Kvery  Corpsman  at  Breoklnrldce  la  tnter- 
•Bted  la  beooaung  a  Mlf-eupporUng  olUaen. 


or  he  wouldn't  be  here — remember,  this  Is  a 
voluntary  process. 

By  the  same  token,  every  Corpsman  owes 
something  to; 

The  President  of  the  United  Sutes. 

The  Congress  «  the  United  States  (with- 
out whose  support  we  would  not  be  here 
today). 

The  tazpayere  of  the  United  States. 

The  Center  Director,  Jim  Pomear.  and  bis 

StAff. 

The  Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity  Direc- 
tor, Sargent  Shrlver.  and  his  staff. 

The  prime  contractor.  General  Preclilon/ 
Orafiex. 

The  cooperating  communities — EvansvUle. 
Sturgls.  Henderaon,  and  Morganflcld. 

The  free  enterprise  syitenx,  and  the  demo- 
cratic society  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

Job  Corps  may  not  be  perfect,  but  It's  the 
best  we've  seen  and.  after  Initial  growing 
pains.  It's  really  working. 

Instead  of  social  dynamite,  wc  offer  you 
taxpaylng  cluzens.  who  wUJ  return  far  mors 
than  the  total  Invested  in  them.  In  a  few 
short  productive  yean. 

The  General  Prectsloo/ Oraflex  family  be- 
lieve that  economic  health  and  social  health 
go  band  In  hand. 

We  believe  in  the  youth  of  America,  and 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  prove  what 
can  be  schleved  when  industry  and  govern- 
ment team  up  to  develop  this  vast  potential 
la  humj 


Voices  of  ReatoB  oa  Gmm  Bill  Mate4 


EXTENSION  OP  nVttJLABXB 

>         or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OV   MICRICAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  1$,  19S7 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  Inaert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoifcitcssioNAi. 
Record  an  excellent  article  appt^arlng  In 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star  of 
April  16,  1967,  by  Mr.  Wheeler  Johnson, 
outdoor  editor,  entitled  "Voices  of  Rea- 
son on  Gun  BUI  Muted." 

This  excellent  article  gives  an  excel- 
lent factual  report  on  H  Jl.  5384  and  the 
opposition  by  dtlzens'  orgaxilzatlons.  pa- 
triotic societies,  sportsmen's  groups,  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association  to  HJl. 
5384. 

The  current  wave  of  attacks  on  the 
National  Rifle  AssoclaUon,  a  srreat  sport- 
ing, patriotic,  and  conservation  group, 
have  much  distorted  the  factual  position 
of  that  great  organization  and  have 
tended  to  equate  flreanna  ownership 
with  criminality. 

The  article  should  be  read  by  all  in- 
terested in  the  right  to  possess  arms,  and 
in  the  needs  of  our  society  to  preserve 
certain  of  our  fundamental  cherished 
rights  against  attack  by  irresponsible 
groups  pushing  unworkable  and  impos- 
sible legislation. 

Om.T     rm    Bulsts    OcrriMa     Attxntion — 

Voices  or  Ra*soH  oir  Ovw  Bnx  Utrm 

(By  Wbeeler  Johnson) 

8o  much  beat  is  generatad  over  flxearms 
legislation  that  XJam  voice  of  reason  often  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  muted. 

Tet  the  transcript  of  the  record  of  Wednea- 
day'i  hearing  of  the  /udlclary  suboomailttee 
on  the  Cellar  Bill,  or  to  glv*  it  Ite  full  tlU«w 
BR,  53M.  the  State  Plrearms  Oootroi  Aa- 
sutance  Act.  shovs  a  ressonlng  aAUtude  on 


the  part  of  some  wltnessei  snd  of  the  sub- 
committee members. 

At  least  two  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion on  the  Wsshlngton  scene  reported  rather 
fully  Carl  Bakel's  vicious  attack  on  the  Ifs- 
tlonal  EUfle  Association  in  his  prepared  state- 
ment, m. 

Bakel  is  the  author  of  "The  Right  to  Bear 
Arms."  and  ss  a  free  lance  writer  has  been 
making  s  career  of  plugging  for  antlgim 
legists  tlon. 

CHASGES   GTT   NOTSCK 

His  csstigatlon  of  the  NBA  ss  a  "threat  to 
our  Internal  security  and  a  menace  to  our 
peace  snd  well-being."  for  opposing  restric- 
tion gun  laws  got  Immediate  publication,  is 
did  hU  charge  that  the  KRA  is  using  "hypo- 
rlsy  and  hysteria"  to  block  such  legislation. 

His  futtber  quote  In  the  same  sentence 
that:  "It  Is  about  time  to  heed  the  voice  of 
the  people — the  majority  of  the  people — In- 
stead of  the  voice  of  an  irrational,  irresponsi- 
ble, selflsh  special  Interest  minority  seeking 
only  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
good."  also  got  s  good  play. 

His  dramatics  in  appearing  In  the  hearing 
room  with  a  rifle  of  the  type  be  called 
"Identical  to  the  one  that  killed  Prealdent 
Kennedy,  that  I  ordered  several  years  ago  In 
reeponae  to  an  ad  In  the  American  Rlflemsn. 
official  monthly  of  the  National  Rifle  Assods- 
tlon"  did  not  go  unnoted. 

SOm   POINTS  LOST 

Somehow,  in  the  theatrics,  the  later  ques- 
tioning of  Bakal  by  members  oC  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  which  the  free  ianoe  writer  wss 
taken  to  task  for  the  exoees  of  his  stuck 
on  the  NRA.  appeared  to  be  lost  in  the  shuf- 
fle, as  was  the  subcommittee 'i  bard  look 
at  some  of  the  statistics  he  tossed  around  at 
the  hearing,  and  questioning  by  Rep.  Robert 
McClory .  R- ni .,  oo  the  new  organisation 
Bskal  Is  helping  to  organise. 

Ttie  carefully  considered  statements  of 
Robert  T.  Dennis,  assistant  conaervstlon  di- 
rector of  the  Izaak  Wslton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Thomas  L.  Kimball,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  WUdUfe  Federation, 
both  got  a  kiss  off  In  the  public  prlnu  ss 
"opposing  the  proposed  leglslatloo  ss  being 
unfair  to  sportsmen  an<L  gun  ooUecton." 

Both  men  testified  that  they  did  not  op- 
pose firearms  legislation  per  se  and  both 
offered  positive  programs  that  they — In  com* 
pany  with  most  sportsmen — oould  support. 

CLOet    TO    LOeVTTNC 

BalcAl  said  the  group  he  Is  helping  to  form 
is  the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Arms  Policy.  He  said  the  members  are  lay- 
ing out  their  own  money  to  lupport  it.  pay- 
ing for  such  things  ss  printing  and  postage. 

McClory  suggested  that  In  this  connec- 
tion Bakal  was  pretty  close  to  being  a  lob- 
byist himself. 

"When  you  refer  to  the  National  Rifle  As- 
soclatioD  ss  a  lobby  In  opposlUon  to  this  leg- 
islation, would  you  not  characterise  your- 
self and  your  organisation  as  a  lobbying 
group?"  he  asked. 

"Tea.  I  would  say  that  we  are,  but  un- 
fortunately, since  we  are  an  honest  lobby, 
we  do  not  have  the  tax  exemption  prlvUeges 
that  the  National  Rifle  AssoclaUon  has." 
Bakal  replied. 

McClory    asked    the    witness    whether    he 
was  a  registered  lobbyist  and  Bakal  answered 
that  be  was  not  and  did  not  Intend  to  reg- 
ister since  ha  was  not  getting  paid. 
BTATKiuprT  QiravnoN^ 

Both  Rep.  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr..  D-N.J.. 
and  McClory  took  Bakal  to  task  for  bis  ex- 
cess In  his  attack  on  the  NRA. 

Rodlno  said  he  was  no  advocate  of  tb* 
NRA's  poeiuon.  but  ".  .  .  after  lletenlxic  to 
the  gentleman  from  DUnols  Queatloiiing 
you.  and  then  looking  at  your  coDcludlng 
remarks  in  your  statement,  I  wonder  wbeth- 
■r  or  not  you  still  want  to  stick  to  the  oon- 
oluslon  that  you  make  here,  that  'In  oppos- 
ing such  preventative  laws  the  National  Rifle 
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Association  Is  a  threat  to  our  Internal  secu- 
rity and  a  menace  to  our  peace  and  well 
being'.*' 

"That's  a  pretty  harsh  Indictment."  Ro- 
dlno declared. 

Bu-ma  or  valuis 

-WeU,  It  Is  a  matter  of  relative  vahMB," 
BakAl  replied.  "If  we  are  ctmcemcd  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam.,  as  we  all  are.  and  if  ve 
don't  think  It  equally  important  or  slgnlfl- 
cant  thst  a  greater  number  of  Americans 
should  be  killed  In  what  Is  In  effect  a  civU 
war  here  at  home,  and  If  this  Is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  a  group  that  Is  blocking  efforts  at 
legislation  recommended  by  virtually  every 
distinguished  individual  and  organization  In 
the  country,  then  I  would  say  yes,  they  are  a 
threat   to  our   Internal   security." 

Earlier  McClory  had  told  Bakal  that  he 
was  very  disturbed  by  Bakal's  statement  and 
attitude  before  the  committee  "particularly 
the  manner  In  which  you  blanket  in  the 
NBA  and  include  in  that  all  Its  members. 
because  there  are  many  thousands  of  mem- 
ben of  the  NRA — a  number  of  whom  1  know 
and  some  who  have  communicated  with  me 
—and  I  would  deny  that  they  are  partici- 
pating In  any  of  the  acUons,  or  that  they 
are  contributing  in  any  way.  to  these  dire 
charges  that  you  make  against  the  organl- 
Bstion." 

UcClory  said  he  had  hundreds  of  letters 
from  members  of  the  NRA  and  would  say 
that  with  very  few  excepUons  they  were  rea- 
sonable in  tone  and  were  directed  obJecUvely 
toward  the  provision  of  the  legislation  under 
consideration. 

Kimball  testified  the  Wildlife  PederaUon 
wofi  concerned  over  some  of  the  provisions 
of  tlie  Cetler  Bill  and  he  hoped  that  In  any 
enactment  of  controls  over  the  sale,  ship- 
ment or  ownership  of  firearms  In  the  United 
BUtes  that  the  rights  of  the  law  abiding 
citizens  would  be  considered. 

"In  addition  to  the  right  to  participate 
in  a  variety  of  shooting  sports,  we  strongly 
contend  that  there  Is  a  right  of  self-protec- 
Uon — a  right  of  defending  one's  life,  family 
and  property  when  all  other  forms  of  protec- 
Uon  have  failed."  he  asserted. 

The  Wildlife  Federation's  executive  direc- 
tor said  the  3  million  member  organization 
was  net  against  fireanns  leglBUtlon.  point- 
ing out  that  It  had  supported  the  original 
Dodd  BUI.  S.1B76,  In  the  8gth  Cougrese,  and 
88th. 


Jooraalini  Awards  Woa  by  Tomi  Knaefler 
aad  Denbf  Fawcctt  of  Hawaii 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  April  9,  the  Honolulu  Chapter 
of  ThelA  SigxnA  Phi  held  lU  annu&l 
Ladles  of  the  Press  Breakfast,  and  re- 
ceiving awards  for  distinguished  achieve- 
ments by  the  women's  professional  jour- 
nalUm  society  were  Mrs.  Toml  Knaefler. 
medical  writer  for  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  and  Miss  Etenby  Fawcett,  head 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser's  Vietnam 
bureau. 

Mrs.  Knaefler,  who  was  the  recipient 
Ust  month  of  two  other  Journalism 
awards  from  the  Honolulu  Press  Club, 
waa  named  "Woman  of  Achievement  of 
U67. '  and  was  praised  for  her  "overall 
excellenoe  In  covering  stories  from  a 


medical  writer's  seminar  to  her  esca- 
pades as  a  B-glrl  in  Japan." 

In  paying  honor  to  Miss  Fawcett,  the 
youthful  head  of  the  Advertiser's  Viet- 
nam bureau,  and  one  of  the  few  women 
war  correspondents  in  Vietnam,  special 
note  was  made  in  her  award  that  she 
had  "achieved  fame  at  the  age  of  25." 

I  believe  this  well-deserved  recogni- 
tion of  two  outstanding  Hawaii  news- 
women  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House,  and  I  take  pleas- 
ure tn  submitting  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Congressional  Rkcord  the  news  article 
telling  of  the  awards  ceremony,  which 
appeared  In  the  April  10.  1967.  Issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

Two  NrwBwomcN  Honored  bt  Turr*  Sigma 
Phi 

Toml  Knaefler,  medical  writer  for  the  Star- 
BuUetln.  was  named  Woman  of  Achievement 
for  1967  yesterday  by  the  Honolulu  chapter 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  women's  professional 
journalism  society. 

Also  named  by  the  group  was  Denby 
Fawcett,  head  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser's 
bureau  in  Vietnam  and  a  former  Star-BuJ- 
letln  reporter. 

The  award  praised  Mrs.  Knaefler  for  her 
"over-all  excellence  and  versatility  tn  oover- 
Ing  stories  from  a  medical  writer's  seminar 
to  her  escapades  as  a  B-glil  in  Japan." 

Last  month  Mrs.  Knaefler  won  two  Jour- 
nalism awards  from  the  Honolulu  Press  Club. 
The  previous  year  she  also  won  two. 

She  is  on  the  Mainland,  so  the  award  was 
accepted  by  her  daughter  Pamela. 

Ulu  Fawcett.  one  of  the  few  woman  war 
correspondents  In  Vietnam,  "lias  actileved 
fame  at  the  age  of  36."  the  award  read. 

Her  prize  was  accepted  by  her  father,  ad- 
vertising execuUve  Vance  Fawcett. 

Both  awards  were  presented  at  the  group's 
annual  Ladles  of  tbe  Press  Breakfast  at  the 
Kahnla  Hilton. 


Mason  City  Library  ■  MoaameBl  to  tbc 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tite  people 
of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  which  Is  to  the  dls- 
trlot  I  have  the  honor  of  representliig, 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  ot  their 
fine  public  library.  In  Its  beautiful, 
wooded  setting,  the  library  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  dream  of  two  wcmen — 
Lydia  Margaret  Barrette,  and  May  Han- 
ford  MacNlder. 

As  we  observe  National  Library  Week. 
I  am  pleased  to  Include  In  the  Rxcokd  an 
exc^ient  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Maoon  City  Globe-Gazette  and  which  cn- 
cxxnpasse^  the  feelings  of  one  Mason 
Cltyan  about  the  community's  library: 
Masok  Crrr  I^bkast  a  Uohttment  to  thb 
Dexuc  or  Two  Womxn 
( By  James  Chlmbldls ) 

On  a  warm  spring  day  along  the  banks  of 
WUlow  Creek  In  ICason  City  you  might  bear 
the  chirping  songs  of  bluebirds  as  they 
nervously  flock  together  in  the  slow  swaying 
branctaee  <tf  a  tall  eottonwood  tree.  Hie 
birds  seem  to  "carry  the  sky  on  their  backs" 


as  Thoreau  once  remarked.  Tour  meas\jred 
gase  nuiy  also  reveal  the  steep  quarried  walls 
of  limestone  that  flank  the  stream,  which 
•ingB  nature's  spring  song  behind  you.  As 
yours  eyes  pick  their  way  over  the  hlU,  you 
might  see  hepatlcas  and  bloodroot,  bluebells 
and  wild  crab  and  plum  petals.  The  scene 
-may  also  be  punctuated  by  late  blocunlog 
red  elder  and  rose  hips  and  red  haws. 

Tou  are  standing  at  the  base  of  a  bluff 
and  high  above  amid  a  veritable  forest  of 
WIDOWS,  cottonwoods  and  oak  trees,  you 
discern  regimented  walls  of  red  brick  pat- 
terned with  high  reaching  windows  that 
seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the  hillside. 
Prom  this  vantage  point  you  cannot  be  too 
sure  of  Just  what  you  are  viewing.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  building — high  above  the  brow 
of  the  bluff.  To  the  Informed  obeerver.  It  is 
more  than  ]tut  a  building,  It  Is  the  Jumping 
oB  place  for  adventure.  The  building  Is  a 
dream  conceived  out  of  friendship  of  two 
women,  whose  vision  reaches  back  half  a 
century  tn  time.  The  two  women  were  May 
HanfOTd  MacNlder  and  Lydla  Margarete 
Barette. 

"Without  dream  there  can  be  no  reality 
and  this  dream  uncompromtfiingly  staring 
back  at  you  in  the  morning  sunlight,  was 
founded  upon  the  civic  hope  of  two  dedi- 
cated women.  A  dream  that  somehow 
reaches  far  back  Into  memory,  perhaps  born 
out  of  imaginatioD.  perhaps  out  of  hope  and 
nurtured  only  by  anticipation  and  undying 
belief. 

Miss  Barrette  bad  oome  to  Mason  City  in 
1919  from  JackaonrUle.  ni.,  planning  to  stay 
only  three  or  four  yean.  She  spent  the  reet 
of  her  life  here.  Her  career  ss  librarian  began 
In  the  old  grey  Bedford  stone  of  the  Carnegie 
library — the  predecessor  whose  crumped  snd 
overcrowded  hails  had  diligently  served  this 
North  Iowa  community  for  SG  years.  Its 
Inadequate  faeUktlee  silently  ecreamed  for 
space  and  frontier.  It  was  In  this  crowded 
arena  that  Lydla  Barrette  flrat  began  her 
dream. 

"I  dreajned  of  the  library — a  great  library 
for  a  small  gentle  prairie  town  ...  as  a 
ahnne  of  service  .  .  .  and  I  had  aomebow 
believed  it  to  be  and  hoped  tt  would  tx." 

During  the  early  yean  at  the  IftSOs.  Miss 
Barrette  met  and  becanxe  close  friends  with 
May  Hanf<»^l  MacNlder.  a  conservationist 
and  trustee  of  the  library.  This  was  a  friend- 
ship that  was  to  grow  Into  a  oonsdous  at- 
tempt to  t>rlng  about  a  civic  dream  ...  a 
new  public  library  unique  in  service  and 
beauty. 

The  flrst  atep  In  bringing  reality  out  of 
dream  happened  rather  casually  one  quiet 
afternoon  In  a  wooded  park  that  had  been 
purchased  as  the  site  for  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  MacNlder.  Mrs.  MacNlder 
and  her  son,  Gen.  HanTord  MacNlder.  were 
talking  with  Miss  Barrette  and  the  topic 
centered  around  Miss  Barrette 's  consterna- 
tion with  the  cramped  and  limited  quarters 
of  the  C&rnegle  library.  The  general  sefced 
Miss  Barrette  what  she  thought  of  the 
wooded  pork  ss  a  site  for  a  new  city  Ubrary. 
Mlas  Barrette  promptly  swooned.  What  bad 
once  been  dream  now  quite  suddenly  took 
on  the  aspect  of  potential  reality.  Tbeee 
were  the  groxinds  that  the  two  women  loved 
and  spent  so  mu(A  time  waikii^g  in.  The 
donation  of  Uw  site  by  the  MacNlder  famUy 
awakened  old  memories  for  the  two  ladies. 
They  recalled  their  Inspiring  four  month 
tbur  Of  the  beautiful  Ubrarles  and  art  mu- 
seums In  Naples,  Sorrento,  Florence.  Venice 
and  Rome. 

Following  tbe  approval  of  a  library  bond 
by  ttty  voters.  Miss  Barrette  Immediately  left 
for  WaahiTkgton.  D.C.  to  oonfer  with  Ubrary 
destgnera.  fihe  went  on  to  Baltimore.  Md  , 
to  investigate  the  beautiful  Enoch  Pratt  Ll- 
broj-y  designed  by  head  Ubrajian  Joseph 
Wheeler,  who  wtis  noted  for  his  surveys  of 
librailea  throughout  the  country.  The  de- 
sign  of   the   new   Mason   City   llbraiy   wae 
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to  HolmUrd  uid  Root,  a  CSilCBCo 
MQlUfeaoCaxal  Ann.  Sooo  tte  lone  Mltno*  ct 
mm  vooda«  pMk  b«cui  to  i«T«rber»»  witb 
ih»  rT*"****g  otMrfos  of  tfynuBtta  M— tine 
tb*  f oaodKtkxM  (or  %bm  b«w  bollcttm  oat  of 

Ob  ■  BaxiOMj  aftanioen,  Uay  14.  1M9.  Um 
oixnmtmtoam  wm  laid  «n4  Vbm  flxvi  mooi)  oC 
Burter  csflM  tram  tlu  hand  a(  Mm.  Mao- 
2fld«.  Uta  noood  tram  tlia  bamd  of  lUaa  Bar- 
ratta.  ThlftaeiL  moatba  latar  on  Juna  ». 
IMO.  tba  bonding  waa  oOdaUy  dedicated  by 
X3V.  D.  W.  Monluniaa.  pra^dcnt  of  Dnka 
UBiv«ralt7.  Wliat  bad  coca  ba«Q  defload  In 
dzaam  now  nood  erect  in  nallt;. 

mi—Li  taundnid  attended  tha  grand  open* 
Inc  and  tba  nat  bai  been  hlatory.  Tbe  two- 
■tnlad  •traetUM  ooat  •Me.OOO  and  ooven 
80.000  aqnara  fwt— lt.000  ot  wbicb  nuke  up 
tha  ■*««"  floor.  Ita  iiwMflart  colonial  arcbl- 
tactora  canUxa  ttaelf  apon  •even  acrea  c4 
^rUdwood  paiit  and  Vt  vertieatfT  acceiit«>d  by 
•Ifht  alendv  wttlte  oolmnaa  tbmx.  graoa  tha 
aUapOcal  entnnoe.  Wllbftn  tta  walla  are 
ItoiMWl  o»«r  160,000  Tolmmee— ti»  toolM  erf 
the  ndnd  and  tba  medicine  of  the  Bplrlt.  Ita 
•zpen^n  rooaoa  an  qntat  and  populated 
wltb  many  larga  oosnfortable  rea<clln«  ch&in. 
Ita  eldldna^  Utearr  la  a  nuraery  of  chUd- 
Bka  eiirlaalty;  Iti  art  icom  la  burgaoalnf 
wltlk  baaattfoUy  Uluttalud  ut  booki;  Ua 
ia<aiauua  men  apnwla  o«t  Mka  a  trapewddal 
cmb  of  -vaUad  Infomatto^;  Ha  aeoond  flood 
•nanoclnm  and  atac"  tedttciea  are  reached 
by  a  frea  flowing  ataireaaa.  whose  w&lli  are 
panomaUy  oomd  wMb  art  exblUti;  Ita  two 
flooa  or  opMi  afeacka  radiate  away  from  a 
lar«»  funotlaaial  main  daafc.  and  oonnecttnc 
the  entire  oomplaa  en  koAff  ganUy  currlnc 
eonldora  whcae  walla  are  Onad  wltli  original 
lattera  at  famous  suthosa. 

Since  Ita  original  conatruetKen,  tbe  Ubrmry 
baa  realised  two  tnAjor  addttaona  .  .  .  Tha 
DeniAon  reading  room  opened  in  January 
ig«l.  Mvi  the  recently  competed  Area  Xx- 
to^don  wtng  opened  Uet  October.  Both 
addlttona  have  ret&liied  tJae  aanxa  archltec- 
tcml  oonunulty,  thua  preaarrlng  the  func- 
ttpahAj  b«kuty  and  aplrlt  of  tha  building. 

Tbera  are  many  opiniona  of  Juat  what  a 
library  U  or  what  It  ahould  be.  Ii  It  merely 
nomerouj  rooma  crowded  with  TOlumea?  1m 
It  a  atorebouae  of  wladom.  whose  cuatodlal 
duUea  acanehov  become  paramount  In  time? 
Or  doea  It  In  fact  act  aa  a  ac^tterer  erf  tdeaa? 
Lydla  Barrette  felt,  "a  Ubrary  oSera  a  unique 
gift  of  ocoimunlcatlon  and  ita  Impact  can 
never  be  meaaored." 

One  of  her  recent  iuoccaaors.  Bay  Smith, 
believed  "a  library  la  probably  tha  moat 
daooocratle  institution  In  America  and  one 
of  tbe  laat  great  reeourcee  of  tbe  individual 
.  .  .  both  the  record  and  the  araenal  of  the 
great  war  against  Ignoranoe  aiul  unenUght- 
enmant." 

In  order  to  succeed,  a  Ubrary  must  etw- 
nally  animate  Itaelf  and  forever  be  conscious 
of  tha  changing  demands  that  society  maJtea 
upon  Its  reaourcea.  Whatever  the  demands 
and  whenevK-  they  are  made.  U  Is  the  fiijic- 
lloo  of  the  library  to  grow  and  anticipate 
theae  demands  and  stand  ready  to  employ 
and  extend  Its  reaourcea  In  an  attempt  to 
provide  anawen. 

Perhapa  we  must  tnlerrogate  oar  history 
to  And  out  what  a  Ubrary  ahould  be.    Nearly 
100   years   ago   at   a   library  dedication   In 
HaTerhiU,   Mass..    the   poet   John   Oreenleaf 
WhltUer  once  remarked: 
"Ben  Oraek  and  Boman  find  tbemaelvea 
Alive  along  these  crowded  abelvea; 
And  Sbakeapeare  treads  again  his  stage 
And  Ohaucer  palnta  anew  bla  age. 
As  If  KMDS  Pantheon's  marblea  broke 
Tbelr  stony  trace,  and  lived  and  spoka 
Life  thrUls  along  the  alooved  ball 
Tha  Lorda  of  thought  await  cnr  eaU." 

Today  the  Maaon  City  Ubrary  stands  aa 
a  tribute  to  the  tntnnatc  belief  of  Its  dtlaena 
and  also  resta  upon  tba  foundation  of  two 
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haarta  and  one  dreasa.    Two  votnan  wtioaa 

eternal  wish  waa  to  provide  tbe  oofnmunlty 
-with  a  Ubrary  they  ooold  be  ptood  of.  TUa 
Ubrary  was  the  chUd  of  Un,  Macmder  and 
the  charge  of  Miss  Barrette. 

In  itunmer.  the  low  aettlng  sun  palnta  tree 
shadows  on  the  brtck  walls  of  tbe  main  en- 
trance. In  winter,  the  oeJt.  willow  and  Cot- 
tonwood that  envelop  the  structure  lace  the 
crUp  sky  with  stark  pattama  like  old  ^>antah 
grlllM.  As  theae  trace  reach  down  Into  tbe 
earth,  so.  too,  do  the  very  roou  of  the  Ubrary 
IteeU  reach  down  through  the  years  to  lift  up 
the  leaf  crowned  symbol  of  Ita  purpose.  And 
as  smaU  children  kcamper  down  Peter  Pan 
walk  to  enter  the  children*!  Ubrary.  one 
senaee  that  this  Ubrary.  with  Its  curved  and 
inviting  entrance,  has  been  the  intimate  and 
precious  ward  of  thoughtful  people — who 
never  hurried  their  dream,  never  com- 
promised their  goals,  and  gave  to  tills  Ubrary 
their  very  so\^. 

As  one  pulls  tha  handle  on  the  main  en- 
trance door  and  walks  Into  tha  lobby,  be  la 
almost  Immediately  met  by  two  ttrooaa 
plaques  which  flank  the  entry — one  of  May 
Haaford  MacNlder  and  the  other  of  Lyilla 
Margaret  Barrette.  The  library,  which  was 
tbelr  dream,  baa  now  somehow  absorbed  and 
drawn  the  ladlea  Into  Its  sate  conflnea. 

Beyond  the  main  reading  room  waft  the 
latticed  ahadow  pattcma  of  the  garden  treea 
beyond.  The  morning  breeaa  baa  dissipated 
now  and  the  ahrlU  voices  of  a  group  of  Girl 
Scouts  on  their  way  up  the  etony  stairs  to 
the  cbltdren'i  room  drown  out  tha  chirping 
of  tbe  bluebixde  above.  Suddenly  the  blrda 
are  aloft  in  a  nervous  and  erratic  flight — 
rising  and  falling  like  old  memoriae  but  never 
coonXng  to  rest  above  a  dream  i^at  long  ago 
cams  to  rest  upon  this  hlU. 


Knowtodga  is  a  fUme  that  ahinaa  so  tavIgM 

To  tha  mitermta  In  tbe  darkart  night 

Ty3  tha  wiM  X  Bay.  dont  never  slack 

To  help  thoae  In  Tbe  Nelson  Amendment  AaL 

We  plant  the  fonat  and  nourlah  tha  treat 
We  work  In  parka  where  one  can  take  their 

easa  " 

After  a  day  of  toU  and  work  Is  slack 
For  tha  miCn  of  Tb«  Nelaon  Amendment  Act. 

With  pick  and  shovel  and  pointed  apade 
We  groom  the  lawn  tn  lea  or  glade 
With  calloused  band  and  bending  back 
We  work  for  Tbe  Nelson  Amendment  Act. 

Tha  highways  and  byways  w*  beautify 
We  clean  up  refuse  that  catchea  tha  eye 
In  initiative  and  fldeUty  we  never  lack 
We  men  ot  The  Nelaon  Amendment  Act. 

To   tha   man   who   sponsored   thia   great  bill 
May  God  bless  him,  as  He  surely  will 
8haU  ha  prosper  and  In  love  never  alack 
Hata  off.  to  the  birth  of  Tbe  Nelaon  Amend- 
ment Act. 


Tke  Neltofl  AateBdmeflt  Proiect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

Om    ICAmTULMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HKPRE8INTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  It,  19S7 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Daniel  Parkinson,  8r.,  hat 
chosen  a  novel  means  of  expressing  his 
appreciation  (or  the  education  and  train- 
ing he  and  other*  have  iccelnd  under 
the  Nelson  amendment  project,  in 
Crisfleld,  Md. 

The  poem  Mr.  Parkinson  has  written, 
entitled  "The  Nelson  Amendment  Act." 
Is  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  feelings 
Instilled  In  these  people  who  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  enhance  our  parks 
and  highways  under  this  program.  I 
call  his  poem  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress: 

THS   NB30M    AUXNDMKVT   ACT 

(By  Daniel  PBrUnson,  8r.) 
TO  theM  tuns  u«  tbelr  dedlcatloQ 
To  find  ua  Jobs  ftod  &&  educ&Uoa 
Tbeae  things  we  known  to  be  a  fact 
Tbe  object  at  Tbe  Nelaon  Amendment  Act. 

Thla  la  tor  people  who  are  in  need 
Regudleaa  of  politic*,  race  or  creed 
For  tbe  callouaed  hand  or  those  with  tact 
They  help  them  all  Tbe  Kelaon  Amendment 

Act. 
They  take  thee*  men  and  give  them  a  Job 
And  glTca  them  culture  that  no  man  can  rob 
W*  an  men.  but  In  rlcbea  lack 
But  proud  to  work  for  Th*  Nelson  Amend- 
ment Aet. 
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Natiaul  GraM!«  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  J.  BRTAN  DORN 


IN  THE  HOUSI  or  RSPRESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  AjtrU  1$,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Bffr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  25  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Grange  and  it  U  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  pay  trltmte  to  this  great  orgaxilz&tion 
devoted  to  uplifting  rural  America  on  Its 
100th  anniversary. 

I  bavft  greatly  benefited  personally 
from  the  ritual,  community  service,  and 
the  high  Ideals  and  prtnciples  of  this 
great  organization  to  which  all  members 
of  a  family  my  belong. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  pause  this  week  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  Orange.  The 
Nation.  In  Issuing  a  special  stamp  honor- 
ing the  Grange,  Is  very  properly  honor- 
Ixig  this  great  organization. 

My  hometown  daily  newspaper,  the 
Index  Journal,  carried  a  spendtd  article 
on  April  17  outlining  the  organization 
and  growth  of  the  Grange  In  the  Na- 
tion, In  our  State,  and  community.  I 
commend  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  this  superb  article: 

Spacut.  Stamp  Makkjb  AmrrvwMSAM.T  of 
Okangk.  Ou>aBT  PAKM  Okoanization 

A  q>eclal  five-cent  stamp  to  be  Iwued 
TuMd&y  will  mark  the  lOOtb  Annlvcreajy  of 
the  Omnge.  the  oldeet  farm  fraternal  orga- 
nization In  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Orange  story  started  tn  1S66.  when 
Oliver  Hudson  Kellejr,  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau 
of  Agrlcuimre  in  Waahlngton  waa  sent  by 
Preeldent  Andrew  Johnson  to  visit  the  South- 
em  States  to  study  agriculture  conditions 
after  the  War  between  the  Ststea.  Tbe 
pitiable  conditions  he  found  an  our  South- 
ern farms  and  the  knowledge  that  f&rmera 
in  the  North  were  faring  Uttie  better,  started 
bis  dream  of  a  fraternal  organlxaUon  that 
would  not  only  educate,  elevate,  financially 
help  the  formers,  but  also  be  a  mean*  of  re- 
storing affection,  a  virtue  practically  for- 
gotten during  the  terrible  yean  of  war,  be- 
tween farmers  of  the  North  and  South. 

The  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  (more 
cocnmaaly  referred  to  sa  "The  Orance"  was 
bom  In  1867.  brain-ohlld  of  KeUey,  who  was 
supported,  advised  and  encouraged  by  Wil- 


liam Saunders  and  the  five  other  faithful 
founders,  lliey  took  as  their  motto  "In  es- 
Bentlals — nnltyi  in  non-esaentlals — Liberty: 
uul  in  aU  things— Charity",)  as  tbelr  battie 
cry  "To  educate  and  elavate  tbe  American 
fsrmer." 

During  tbe  past  100  year*  TTie  Orange  has 
remained  true  to  Its  original  aims.  Being 
organised  on  four  levels, — local,  eounty, 
state  and  national.  It  is  a  "^asa  rooU"  or- 
ganization, tn  which  resolutions  originating 
with  tbe  fanners  themselves  eventually  for- 
mulate tbe  National  pcHlcy.  In  ISWt  tbe 
Orange's  first  legislative  campaign  was  to  get 
the  Secretary  ot  Agrtculcure  installed  as  a 
Cabinet  member.  Since  then  aooree  of  leg- 
islative acts  have  appeared  under  the  spon- 
sorahip  of  the  Orange  Including  those  deal- 
ing irltb  rural  free  delivery  of  the  mall,  tbe 
Extension  So-vlcc,  Vocational  Agriculture, 
and  many  others.  On  all  four  levels  of  Ite 
organisation  the  Orange  keeps  Informed  and 
Is  an  effective  voice  for  the  fanner  in  liegls- 
lature. 

Tbe  Orange  is  also  a  community  organlsa- 
.tlon.  During  tbe  past  16  years,  under  tbe 
auspices  of  tbe  Oommunlty  Service  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Sean,  Boebuck  Foundatloc, 
many  rural  communities  throughout  the 
United  BUtee  have  had  their  "faces  lifted" 
and  their  lives  enriched  by  Orange  efforts. 
Women  have  been  weloomed  In  tbe  Orange 
since  tbe  early  days  and  are  encouraged 
through  tbe  Home  Eoonocnlca  Dept.  to  de- 
velop and  use  their  talents.  Toung  people 
and  tiilldren  also  have  their  place  tn  Ths 
Orange,  truly  make  It  a  fvnily  organlEatlon. 

Tbe  Orange  was  first  organlEed  In  South 
Carolina  in  1871  with  Ashley  Orange  No.  I 
In  the  Charleston  area.  There  are  now  70 
Oranges  In  the  state,  made  up  of  4.000  mem- 
bers. Tbe  present  State  Msster  is  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Key  of  Lodge.  S.C.  Tbe  modern  state  oOce 
building  la  at  ISM  Augusta  Street.  West  Oo- 
lumbia.  HUs  building  also  houses  tbe 
Orange  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  South 
Carolina.  Inc. 

Tbe  granges  In  Greenwood  County  are  D. 
Wyatt  Aiken  at  Ooronaca,  Scotch  Cross  In  the 
Utopia  •ecUon,  Woodlawn.  Phoenix  and 
Union  grange  tn  Calltaon.  These  together 
form  the  Pomona  grange,  tbe  county  orgaul- 
KaUon.  of  which  Oeorge  B.  Collins  Is  tbe 
present  master. 


Tbe  Honorable  Bernard  Kearney  and  His 
Wife  UIUm  Celebrate  Tbeir  5«tb  Wed- 
disf  Amaiftrtuj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OP   nw    YORK 
IN  TBS  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19.  1967 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  3t,  1967,  our  former  colleague 
from  New  York,  Hon.  Bernard  W.  "Pat" 
Kearney,  and  his  wUe  Ullian  celebrated 
ttieir  SOth  wedding  anniversary .  I 
wottkl  like  to  take  thla  opportuiUiy  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulatioru  to 
General  aiid  Mrs.  Kearney  on  this  oc- 
casion and  my  very  best  a-islies  for  their 
continued  good  health  and  happiness. 

As  many  of  his  oolleague-s  will  recall. 
General  Kearney  served  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  1943  to  1955.  He  is  still 
held  In  the  highest  esteem  by  the  people 
of  New  York  whom  he  represented  and 
by  everyone  who  has  followed  his  out* 
standing  career  In  pubUc  life  as  wdl  as 
the  military  service. 


Under  leave  to  eztei)d  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  an  article  whlcii  appeared 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  ttue  Leader  ^Cfmkl 
New^iaper,  OtoreiavlUe,  N.T.,  ooooem- 
Ing  tbe  50th  wedding  acplwiMHTr  of 
General  and  Mn.  Beraanl  W.  T^X'* 
Kearney: 
Ex  RxpKcssNTATnrs^  Mas.  KxAaHXT  Nora  AOra 

AHNrvaxsAMT;   OAKAWDannra  Pabtt  Hsld 

Former  Oongreosnun  and  ICrs.  Bernard 
W.  (Pat)  Kearney  of  lAke  Pleasant  observed 
their  60th  wedding  anniversary  yesterday. 

Last  night,  a  party  was  held  in  tbeir  honor 
by  tbelr  three  daughters  at  the  Trenholm 
East  Inn.  Oanandalgua.  Approximately  300 
person  attended. 

Tbey  were  united  In  marriage  on  Uarch  31. 
1617,  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Cburcb  in 
Albany  by  a  Rev.  Charles,  pastor. 

The  marrla^  took  place  Just  after  Kear- 
ney, a  member  at  Troop  B,  Flrvt  Cavalry.  Ka- 
tlooal  Ouard.  had  been  called  up  wltb  tbe 
other  membets  of  tbe  troop  for  duty  Just 
iMfore  tbe  United  States'  entry  into  World 
War  L 

Mrs.  Kearney,  wlio  Is  74,  Is  tbe  former 
Ullian  Dean,  daugbter  at  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  EUswortb  Dean  of  Albany.  She  Is  a  na- 
tive of  Hooslck  pans.  Kssmsy,  who  Is  76, 
is  tbe  son  of  tbe  lafes  Ut.  and  Mn.  Patrick  B. 
Kearney,    Hs  Is  a  native  of  Ithaca. 

Bs  was  graduated  frotn  AJbaay  Iaw  School 
In  1B14  ai4  started  to  praotlos  law  in  Albany 
but  a  staort  time  later  waa  called  to  serve  on 
tbe  Mialcan  border. 

Kearney  came  to  OkyvcrsTUIs  wltb  bis  par- 
ents and  setUed  here  In  1D0».  He  was  eleotad 
etty  recorder  In  1016,  tben  served  as  assist- 
ant district  attorney  ot  Pulton  and  Hamlltcc 
Counties  and  was  later  elected  district  attor- 
ney, a  post  he  held  for  la  year*. 

He  won  tbe  OOP  nomination  to  run  for  ths 
Bouse  of  RepreaeDtatlves  seat  in  1943. 

Kearney  fint  was  elected  to  tbe  House  in 
that  year,  and  served  as  tbe  repreeentatlve 
of  tbe  SOth  Oongresadonal  District  until  his 
retirement  In  1985. 

Since  hie  retirement  from  Congress  be  and 
his  wife  have  been  spending  tbe  winter 
months  in  Plorlda. 

He  speaks  at  various  Republican  affairs 
and  before  service  clubs.  Kearney,  who  la  tn 
good  heaJth,  hunts  and  fiahes  and  occasion- 
ally takes  in  a  baseball  game. 

While  a  member  of  Ooogreas.  Kearney 
headed  tbe  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  was  linked  with  veterans  teg- 
islatloo  from  the  time  he  took  office.  He 
claims  tbe  dlsttnctaon  oX  ootning  tbe  phrase. 
"The  OI  BlU  of  Rights^"  for  tbe  law  tbat 
gave  educational  and  other  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  tbe  Korean  con- 
flict. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans Affair*  oommlttee. 

Kearney  serrsd  as  natfonal  oonunander  of 
tils  Vsterans  ot  Foreign  Wars  and  was  ooc  of 
ths  fouodeta  ot  state  department  of  the 
American  Lc0on. 

Kearney  tvUred  with  tbe  rank  at  major 
general  as  oocnmandlng  general  of  tbe  37tb 
Infantry  Division.  New  York  National  Ouard, 
m  1048. 

Be  enlisted  in  tbe  New  York  Katlonat 
Ouard  in  1900.  He  served  on  the  Mexican 
border  and  In  France  in  World  War  I.  During 
World  War  I  be  was  made  captain  and  re- 
ceived tbe  Legion  at  Honor  and  the  Croix  de 
Ouerre.  Upon  returning  to  GloversvUle  in 
1910  he  was  given  command  of  Company  O  of 
Oloversvllle.  Be  continued  to  advance  in 
rank  and  on  June  10,  1937  was  appointed 
brigadier  general  in  command  at  tbt  Urd 
Brigade,  New  York  National  Guard. 

On  Aug.  37,  1940.  he  was  discharged  due  to 
a  physical  dlsablUty  and  was  advanced  to 
major  general  and  placed  on  the  inactive  Ust. 
When  tbe  New  York  Stale  Guard  was  organ- 
ised in  1940  bo  replace  tbe  NaUooaJ  Oiiard 
which  had  been  called  into  federal  servioe,  he 
took  over  as  brigadier  general  of  tbe  Third 


Brigade  tn  New  York  State.  When  tbe  TUrd 
DIvtiion  of  tbe  state  guard  was  aotlvatsd  on. 
Nov.  ao,  IMA,  bs  aooepted  tbe  appointment 
as  major  lonsnl. 

Bis  wUs.  wbo  ^BO  Is  In  food  bsaltti.  Is 
aoUve  in  vaitous  vomso^i  groups  and  takes 
oars  at  ttis  boussbold  oboras  saeb  di^. 

TlMir  thrss  daogbtsta  an  Mm.  Osorss  V. 
Lyoob  of  WMiUnctoii.  D^,  Kia.  Bobvt  Wads 
of  n>«».mi«^ifp**,  and  Mrs.  W.  Dsxtsr  Birysat 
at  aonth  Bark.  OoDa.  Ttmf  bavt  10  grand- 
ebiidren. 


FroB  Girit  to  Gippcr — EaotiowJ  Appeal 
Waa  Racine  Gaae 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

Oy  UUMMSLIUJUr 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  KXPBCSIMTATIVIS 

Wednetdav.  AprO  It,  US? 
Mr.    DADDARIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

AprU  1  dUzeiu  of  his  native  PtDVldence 
and  from  all  along  tbe  Atlantic  aeaboard 
paid  tribute  to  our  late,  beloved  former 
eaDea«iie,  .lohn  Edward  Fogarty,  In  a 
flttlns  memorial  ^inn^ry  qq  ^jj^  campus 
of  Provldenee  OoDege. 

I  am  pleased  tbat  mr  State  and  my 
dty  took  an  a<^Te  part  In  the  program 
that  ao  eloquent!;  eutoelaed  the  memory 
ot  John  Fogarty.  Tbe  toastmaster  for 
that  dinner,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  re- 
nowned aon  of  Rartfwd,  Mr.  Walter 
O-Keefe. 

Those  of  ua  old  enough  to  remember 
the  halycon  days  of  radio  yet  young 
enough  to  have  experienced  the  early 
days  of  TV  remember  with  fondness  the 
crackling  humor  and  subtle  aong  parodies 
of  Walter  O-Keefe.  Like  Pred  Allen,  I  lor 
one  always  felt  that  Walter  was  far 
ahead  of  his  time,  that  his  monologs, 
hJs  songs,  and  his  comedy  sltuatlona  went 
over  tbe  beads  of  most  of  bis  listeners 
and  viewers  Uke  an  AprU  breeze. 

Walter  Is  In  semiretlrement  now,  liv- 
ing In  southern  California.  But  he  still 
thinks  enough  of  the  old  hometown  to 
make  periodic  nostalgic  trips  and  we  In 
Hartford  and  In  Connecticut  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Walter  OlCeefe 
matriculated  at  Notre  Dame  be  had  a 
most  unusual  landlord,  a  chemistry  pro- 
fessor. But  If  I  revealed  any  more  of 
of  that  stoiy  I  would  be  spoiling  the 
•zceUent  article  on  Walter  CKeefe 
written  In  la£t  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
by  Dave  Brady.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  of  that  article  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Rzcobd. 

The  article  follows: 

irrom  tbe  Waablngtoo  Poit.  Apr.  \t,  1M7| 

noH  Oaa*  TO  otiT^ — EKonoMAi.  AmAt. 

Was  Rocxm  Oamx 

(By  DftveBrftdy) 

To  tbe  uninitiated,  who  tiave  never  been 
heated  up  by  the  blowtorch  ep4rlt  touched 
air  many  yean  ago  by  Knute  Bockne  on  the 
Notl«  Dame  campue,  the  American  Broed- 
csstlng  Oompaay's  decision  to  telecect  the 
Old-TUnen  football  game  there  on  Msy  8 
mAy  eeem  a  bit  much. 

Not  Among  the  ranks  of  akeptloe  Is  WaICct 
CKeefe.  oomedlAn,  glee  club  ZDO&ogr&m  win- 
ner And  one-time  lodger  tn  Rockne's  South 
Bend  diggings.  CKeefe  wse  In  Washington 
laat  week,  renewing  Aoqualntancea   on   the 
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w»y  from  hl«  n»tlT«  Bwtford.  Coul.,  to  bJa 

Tb*  oDlj  taAilt  O'KecC*  ocmld  find  wtUi  tlk* 
netTforfci  notion  Xo  glf  th«  "Wl*U  World  of 
Spo-U"  treatmeat  to  tiM  end  of  spring  fool- 
bftU  prmctlea  vm  ttut  It  came  86  7«an  too 
Ute.  a/tcr  Bockzw^  death  In  a  pUni  craah. 

It  waa  tiM  l«c«xMlaJ7  Notr*  Dam*  coacli 
who  ftrat  Hit  tipon  tha  Ida*  of  glamorlalng 
vtiat  at  moat  uchoda  waa  ]u«t  a  bic  tntra- 
aquad  gazna.  It  was  a  mora  aentlmental  a^e 
and  ihowmaji  Rockne  rigged  an  ajinual  re- 
minder of  tlM  rLw  oC  aprlJDg  by  tradltlooally 
atartlng  drtUi  on  St.  Patrtck'a  pay,  no  matter 
tbe  waather. 

Television  ahould  bare  been  InTented  in 
time  for  Rockne.  who  bad  a  dramatic  appre- 
ciation of  the  exact  moment  to  appeal  to  the 
emotlona.  a  nice  aenae  of  fan  t^ppeal  that 
prompted  blm  to  open  up  tbe  game  -with  tba 
forward  pass,  and  a  larlng  aenae  of  humor 
under  &U  tbat  football  tore. 

CTKeefe  recalled  looking  for  a  room  on 
eampua  as  a  atudent  In  1916  and  mlatakenly 
atombUng  upon  tba  Bockne  realdenoa. 

When  Mra.  Bockne  answered  tba  door. 
O'Keef  e  aaked  wbetbar  tbe  "BoWnaona"  Ut«1 
thera.  

"Ho.  Knuta  Hockne."  Bba  aald.  "Wbat 
do««  ha  dor*  CKeefe  aaked.  and  aba  said. 
'Ti iif I— I ■   Bockna  teachoa  chemlatry.* 

O'KAefb  waa  pvwn  abelter  and  aeveral  yeara 
latar  Rfw*^^  bad  tlia  laugh  on  him. 

"Wban  I  waa  partormlng  to  New  Tort 
aaioon^.  Rock  would  drop  in  to  catch  my  act. 
Oaa  nlflbt  BeTwood  Broun,  the  prominent 
luwapaper  coluznnlat  who  had  quit  the  New 
Xoik  World  three  years  prevloualy  In  a  public 
row  »ltb  the  Pullt«ef».  saw  Rockne  come  into 
a  aaloon  and  aaked  to  be  Introduced  to  bloa. 

•TTben  I  brought  tbe  two  together.  Hockna 
KkL.  I'm  glad  to  meet  you;  I  read  your 
column  In  tbe  World  every  day.'    I  winced. 

"Broun  waa  eruabed.  Be  aald,  'And  I  cer- 
tainly hare  admired  yow  baaketbaU  teanu  at 
Tale.'"  _ 

Bockna  triad  to  make  a  cheerleader  out  of 
tenant  O'Keefe  at  Notre  Dame,  but  fired  blm 
tftv  on*  performanca.  *^  waa  too  aby  to 
■amwaaoU  and  do  atuff  Ilka  that.  Bock  told 
m«  to  «ry  tlM  gl««  elub  and  I  laUared'  tor 
foor 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

cr  OHIO 
Df  THE  HOXTSE  OF  BKPBSSKNTATIVKS 

Mondttv,  Avra  17,  19S7 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  the  Joum&l 
ChrtetUn  Economics  for  April  4,  1967. 
csrrtu  an  excellent  article  on  food  short- 
as«  by  Lawrence  Sullivan,  our  Coordi- 
nator of  Information,  which  I  wlah  to 
insert  In  the  Rkcohd  for  the  benefit  oT 
thoae  who  may  not  receive  the  publlca- 
tlon.    The  article  follows : 

WoaLD  PAMm — AM  Em)-BssULT  or 

SOCUUBM 

(By  lAwrenca  Sullivan) 
Hair  the  people  In  the  world  today  are  un- 
d«mourlabed.  In  aocne  sixty-four  undecde- 
Toloped  oountrlea.  population  U  Increaalng 
fftjt«r  %.yt^n  food  producdoa.  Aa  a  reault, 
about  13  blUloc  humane  In  China,  India, 
Paklatan.  Ontral  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
are  subsisting  in  alo>w  atarratlon. 

Only  Europe.  North  America,  Auatralla 
and  New  Zealand  are  producing  auAdent 
food  to  k*«p  abreast  ot  the  annual  popvla- 
tlon  Increaae — and  even  In  theae  a^f-aua- 
^jifitm  areaa  tbe  per  mapita  food  aupply  baa 
'  held  baraty  ataady  over  the  laat  aeren  yeara. 
In  dgnlng  tba  ezpertmeatal  Vtood  for  n*a- 


dam  BUI.  November  la.  10M.  Prealdant  J<^n- 
aon  warned:  "Moat  of  tbe  developing  world  la 
now  In  crlala.  .  .  .  Rapid  population  growth 
la  putting  relentleaa  pnaaure  oc  food  aup- 
pltea.  For  alz  oonaeootlT*  yeara  world  food 
oon«uxz4>tlaQ   baa  aioeedad   production." 

The  year  lOM  marks  the  hlatarlcal  turning 
point  in  the  world  food  equation.  At  that 
point  per  axpita  food  aupply  turned  down- 
ward. &J  the  rate  of  populaUoa  Increaae  over- 
tocA  the  annual  Increaae  In  food  supply. 

Two  plcturea  present  the  world  food  crlala 
onrar  the  last  decade: 

(I)  In  106A  aU  rice  exporting  nations  had 
a  carryover  ot  1  a' million  tons.  In  Augiut 
1008  these  natlona  reported  a  carryover  of 
only  300.000  tana. 

(3)  A  like  picture  la  presented  In  wheat, 
tn  I9ft0  world  wheat  carryoTer  waa  90  million 
tons;  In  August  19M  It  waa  barely  30  mil- 
lion tons;  and  tn  August  1907  It  wlU  ba 
acarcely  18  million  tons. 

Thus,  an  era  of  world  history  la  cloaed. 
There  are  no  more  food  8urplu*«.  The  daya 
of  plowing  under  our  growing  flelda  of  grain 
are  gone  forever,  tbe  days  of  burning  plga 
and  lamba  in  tba  fat  vata  are  but  a  cloudy 
memory  of  a  now  happily  forgotten  pc^Ucal 
insanity. 

Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  before  1914  waa 
tbe  "bread  baaket"  oT  Europe.  Aa  recently 
aa  1940  this  area  exported  S  mjnioa  tons  of 
grain  each  year.  Today  thU  area  la  Im- 
porting 14  million  tons  of  grain  a  yearl 

Addressing  a  United  Nations  committee  tn 
WoshlnKton.  July  30.  19M.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman  presented  the  world 
food  challenge  In  bluntest  terma:  "By  eudw. 
It  ahould  be  no  aocret  to  anyone  ttu.t  man- 
kind la  engaged  in  a  grim  race  agalnat  world 
famine.  Population  growth  la  outstxlppLog 
food  production  capacity.  ...  If  we  fall, 
ahead  lies  global  cataatropha  and  anotber 
Dark  Age.  .  .  .  Unlees  something  la  dona  now. 
the  world  will  literally  run  out  ct  food  by 
tbe  mld-igoca.** 

Tbe  world  population  did  not  hit  1  bUlton 
until  AJ>.  1830.  In  the  next  13«  yaara.  tba 
population  grew  by  3  billion  more;  and  we 
now  are  told  the  next  binion  of  p<^u]aUon 
wlU  be  added  la  fifteen  yeara,  1960-80. 
That's  how  Xaat  tha  world's  famine  clock  la 
ticking. 

In  the  United  Btataa.  tbe  moat  produc- 
tive area  tn  the  world,  we  are  taking  out  of 
cultivation  every  year  about  7  million  lush 
aor«e»  for  roada,  abopplng  centers,  suburban 
boualng.  federal  wildlife  areaa,  game  pr»- 
aerrea,  recreation  areaa,  and  flood  oontrol 
rt>jw  This  abnormal  reduction  of  farm 
area  la  driving  our  population  to  tba  dtlea 
at  a  rata  never  before  recorded  In  Nortb 
American  blatory. 

Since  1954.  tbe  U5.  baa  shipped  114  blllloa 
in  /ree  food  overaeaa.  But  we  can  no  lociger 
undertake  to  feed  tbe  world  under  thla 
fatuoua  Food  for  Peace  venture.  Tha  VA. 
surplusea  ara  gone.  Aa  Aaatstant  Secretary 
of  Agiicultura  George  L.  Mehren  told  the 
World  Nutnuon  Conference  at  Cbleago. 
September  19,  1066:  "The  surplusaa  of  gralna 
and  dairy  products  are  gone.'* 

Throughout  tbe  world.  BO  percent  of  all 
fertilizers  are  applied  today  In  the  advanced 
natlona.  Tt*  race  for  more  fertlllaen  for 
tba  developing  natlona  la  oivly  a  question  of 
invHtment  capital — which  tbe  developing 
nations  have  not. 

For  all  of  latin  America,  1906  food  pro- 
duction per  capita  waa  down  S  percent  from 
tbe  1957-M  average.  For  Communist  Asia, 
per  capita  food  production  In  1966  waa  down 
17  percent  from  the  1957-59  average.  Bed 
China  must  import  336  mlUlon  buahela  of 
wheat  thla  year.  Drought  and  crop  faUuraa 
portend  acute  famine  In  Xaatem  India  tn 
19«7.  despite  large  food  granta  from  both 
tbe  U.S.  and  Ruaala. 

Baymood  Ewell,  official  advisor  to  tbe  gov- 
vument  o<  India  wama:  "TTie  world  is  on  thm 
threahotd  of  th»  biggest  fc^mins  in  htator/. 
. . .  SiUK  m  famine  WiU  be  of  mauive  propor* 


turns,  affeetin^  hundred*  of  mOUofU,  poa. 

tibly,  billions,  of  p«r»onJ." 

Ewell  sees  "the  most  colossal  eofajfrophe 
fn  histOTTf  .  .  .  and  historians  of  the  future 
mcjf  remark  on  tohether  it  was  more  tra. 
portant  to  hare  trorked  touxird  puttifty  a 
ma»  on  the  moon  during  the  1960's  or  to 
have  vorked  toteard  averting  the  world 
famine  of  the  1970*. 

He  urged  worldwide  blrtb-oootrol.  plus  a 
oraab  proeram  of  new  fertlllaer  planta  la 
every  developing  natloci.     ^ 

In  August  1966  the  Anterican  Institute  oi 
Biological  Scienoes  aaaembled  a  special  semi* 
nar  on  world  population  at  tbe  University 
of  ICaryland.  There,  Prof.  Harrison  Brown, 
of  Cal.  Tech,  eatlmated  tba  U^.  pcq;>ulatloa 
at  1  IrUlion  by  AJ>.  3100.  At  which.  Prof, 
dement  felarkert  of  Yale  Interpcaed:  "fee- 
weed  will  be  a  delicacy." 

The  China  power  stniggle  of  1906-67  has 
furtber  reduced  food  ^u-oductlon  for  main- 
land Aala.  but  even  before  tbe  latest  Rtd 
Guard  rampage.  China,  with  a  current  popu- 
lation of  750  million,  already  preeented  a 
proei>ect  of  famine  on  a  acale  new  t>efor( 
reoorded  In  human  hlatory. 

Technical  edxicatloo  offers  no  hope  In  India 
becaisM  xiM  current  five-year  plan  tn  Delhi 
aUoU  but  %\  a  year  par  pupU  In  tbe  elecoen- 
tary  acboole  (Hke  VA.  average  U  ^76  per 
pupil.) 

The  population  of  India  paaaed  the  000  mil- 
lion mark  In  tba  aununer  oC  19€6,  and  con- 
tinuea  to  expand  at  tbe  rate  oi  roughly  16 
million  a  year. 

Sanitation  chetnlcala  and  medloal  dlaoover- 
les  ejcpcrted  so  lavlabJy  during  tbe  last 
twenty  yeara  in  tbe  UB.  foreign  aid  program, 
have  served  only  to  aggravate  the  world  food 
equation.  The  medical  miracles  have  served 
to  proiong  human  life  In  tbe  Junglee.  without 
at  tbe  same  time  reducing  the  birth  rate. 

In  several  developing  oountrica  Uiere  are 
now  three  blrtha  for  every  death. 

For  tbe  entire  world  aa  a  unit  tha  rate  of 
population  growth  has  increased  steadily 
from  1.8  percent  in  1966  to  3.1  percen*  for 
1&66,  and  La  headed  for  3.4  percent  In  1975, 
and  3.8  percent  by  1986. 

Theee  are  problems  not  even  dreamed  by 
Kalthua  In  1798  when  be  dared  postulate  tbe 
grim  theory  thatt  population  would  incaeaae 
faatcr  than  mcana  of  sutialatence.  Maltbus 
aaw  only  three  altematlvea — war.  peetUence. 
or  famine.  In  today's  great  aootety.  we  have 
all  three  at  once. 

UB.  loans  and  grants  to  assist  foreign 
natl^ys  In  ttsetr  war  on  hungv  totaled  93 
bUUon  for  19MC  wlU  ba  expanded  to  »3  S 
billion  for  both  19ff7  and  1968,  But  "govern- 
ment reaourcea  almply  are  not  enough  to 
get  the  )ob  dons,"  aays  tha  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  American  Uedloal  AaaocUtloa'a  1967 
conference  on  International  health  reported 
1906  per  capita  food  production  In  34  devel- 
oping oountnee  was  4  percent  below  1965. 
An  ofBdal  cable  from  New  Delhi  January  3. 
1967,  reported  a  general  crop  failure  on  the 
G&nK«s  Plain  of  India:  "some  76  million  peo- 
ple will  be  extremely  short  of  food."  <page  7) 
A  apadal  rice  aurvey  In  Asia  July  4.  1960, 
reported  tbat  Bed  Cblna  exported  1.7  mil- 
lion tons  ot  noe  In  1969,  but  hardly  wUl  make 
600,000  toiu  for  export  In  1967. 

In  tbe  OcmmuiUvt  takeover  In  1960.  aome 

8  million  Chinese  landowners  were  murdered. 

fUae  crop  reporta  ooiifuaed  the  Chinese 

eoooomie  plannera.    In  1966  the  rice  harvest 

W^  oalenlated  at  875  mllllan  tons:   but  tbs 

aetUBl  hureat  turned  out  to  be  360  nUlUon 
tooa. 

In  tba  great  lectp  forward,  man  who  bed 
never  managed  more  than  3  or  S  aerea  of 
land  found  thecnaelvea  suddenly  In  cdiarge 
cf  a  new  commune  of  10,000  acrea  or  more. 

Chinese  agricultural  produotloa  declined 
alsjinlngly  from  year  to  year.  The  rtce  bar- 
Teat  of  1904  did  not  quite  equal  that  ot  1967; 
but  by  1964  the  Chlneae  population  bad  ex- 
panded   100   million   over    19671    Tha    1966 


total  harrest  In  China  was  below  that  of 
1964. 

Throughout  all  Asia  only  Japan  has  acted 
effectively  against  approaching  famine.  Over 
k  period  at  twelve  yeace  (194'r-«8)  Japan  re- 
duc«d  her  blrtb  rate  frooi  84  to  17  per  thou- 
Band  population. 

The  advance  of  r"*" ""*"*""  In  Asia,  Africa 
KDd  Latin  America  already  baa  turned  tbres 
rast  oonUnente  Into  starvation  areas.  Aa 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  survey  sum- 
marleea  thla  point: 

'"nilrty  years  ago  the  less  developed  re- 
gions of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  were 
exporting  11  million  tona  of  grain  yearly  to 
tbe  developed  countries,  principally  Western 
Europe.  .  .  . 

This  year  more  than  30  mlUlon  tons  wUl 
move  into  those  same  countries." 

Cuba  fairly  lllustratea  the  impact  of  com- 
inunlan.  Under  Castro.  1966  food  produc- 
tion was  IS  perceJit  below  1958,  with  a  popu- 
lation Increase  of  16  percent  over  the  same 
period. 

Nowhere  in  the  vrorld  has  oooununlsm  ever 
iDcreeeed  food  prodiictlon  step  for  ctep  with 
increasing  population.  This  Is  the  unchal- 
lenged fact  -about  communism  tbe  world 
around  for  fifty  yean. 

From  thla  tragic  record  derives  a  new 
ni*'^"''  of  nuxlern  history:  "He  who  embroces 
socialism  embrace*  the  tlow  death  of  famine.' 


effect  improved  detergents  and  combat 
detergent  pollution. 

Not  enough  Is  known  yet  about  the 
latest  dertergoits  beyond  the  fact  they 
thdV  are  an  improvement  over  the 
earliest  ones.  IT  the  90th  Congress  sees 
fit  to  pass  this  bill,  or  one  like  it.  we 
could  increase  our  knowledge  In  this 
area. 

Hopefully,  we  would-be  able  to  foster 
the  creation  of  deter^enU  that  would  not 
fertilize  lakes,  encourage  algae,  or  leave 
hanof  ul  residue  tbat  is  toxic  to  fish  and 
plant  life.     

Sea  Power  aad  Its  Meairit 


AnlipolhtieB  Sbta^ar^t  for  Deterreata 

SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RIOIARD  D.  McCARTHT 

or  WKW  roMM. 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  HH>RESENTATr\'KS 

TuMdat.  Avra  4,  l»t7 

Mr.  McCARTHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  water 
pollution  catised  by  detergents  ha«  Ions 
been  a  serious  problem.  Progress  has 
been  made  Ln  lessening  this  threat  to  our 
waters,  but.  It  Is  stlU  a  major  problem. 

1  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  the  restraint  of  water  pollution 
caused  by  the  vatloiu  Ingredients  In  de- 
tergents. 

Synthetic  detergents  Impair  sewage 
processes,  encourage  the  undesirable 
growth  of  algae  and  hinder  fish  and 
plant  life.  Under  the  bill  I  have  In- 
troduced today,  first  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator NiLSOH,  of  Wisconsin,  a  committee 
of  experts  would  be  established  to  draft 
antipollution  standards  that  detergents 
would  have  to  meet.  Research  moneys 
would  be  provided  for  the  development  of 
detergents  that  would  disintegrate  rap- 
Idly,  not  harming  sewage  processes,  flsh 
or  plant  life  or  stimulating  growth  ot 
algae. 

The  bill,  also  called  the  "Detergent 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  19fl*7."  would 
further  foster  research  Into  the  Improve- 
ment of  sewage  treatment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  sewage  processes. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  already 
In  reducing  detergent  pollution  but  it 
is  still  a  major  problem.  Synthetic  de- 
tergents involved  Include  such  common 
items  as  water  softeners,  brlghtenera, 
dyes  and  perfumes  which  come  In  liquid, 
bar,  spray,  flake,  or  powder  form. 

Both  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  would  be  funded  under  tbe 
provisions  of  this  bill  in  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  continue  the  campaign  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  MKW  Toaa 
IN  THX  HOC8X  OF  RBPB£SENTATIVSS 

Thvradajt.  AprU  6.  1967 

Mr.  WOU7.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  Im- 
portance of  tbe  use  of  the  seas  to  fulfill 

the  eoonomic  social  and  political  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  has  recently 
been  less  understood  and  less  emphasized 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  oolleasues 
a  fine  new  book  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject "Sea  Power  and  Its  Meaning"  by 
Adm.  Joseph  J.  Clark.  VS.  Navy,  retired, 
and  Capt.  Dwight  H.  Barnes.  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  analyzes  the  most  Important 
isstedA  of  the  problem  and  recogntses 
the  necessity  for  our  continued  empha- 
sis on  the  seas  in  the  20th  and  21st  oen- 
turiea.  Ilie  following  excerpt  explains 
the  heart  of  the  situation: 

OM   THX   TKaBBROlJ)   OT  TSS    OOUmV   AGS   OT 

SaAj>owaa 

Since  tbe  beginning  of  time,  the  aeaa. 
which  cover  three  quartera  of  the  globe, 
have  lnfiuenc«d  the  progreaa  of  man — a  crea- 
ture  who  has  reetrlcted  hla  life  largely  to 
tbe  proportionately  small  amount  of  dry 
land  on  thla  planet.  Aa  tha  population  c^ 
the  world  contlnuea  to  expand  at  an  ezplo- 
alve  rate,  the  oceana  becocne  ever-lncreaalngly 
ncesaary  to  our  very  existence. 

Tbese  oceana  will  continue  to  be  the  tradi- 
tional meeting  ground  ot  natlona  and  pblloa- 
ophlea  In  conflict,  and  the  muahroom  ahadow 
of  atomic  warfare  will  m&k:e  them  Increaa- 
Ingly  Lmiportant.  The  ocaani.  moreover,  will 
continue  to  be  the  hlghwaya  over  irtilch  tbe 
gocda  of  the  world  must  move.  Aa  advanc- 
ing technology  demanda  more  and  more 
apeclallaatlon  among  naUooa  for  eoooomie 
Burvlval.  theae  aaa  arterl&la  of  coouaeroe  will 
Increese  in  Importance  in  the  twenty-flrst 
century.  And.  aa  Individual  national  eco- 
nooilea  concentrate  on  tbe  agrlcultiiral  and 
Induatrtal  producUcHi  moet  profitable  under 
the  condttlona  of  a'eather,  manpower,  and 
natural  reaoiircea  unique  to  each  country, 
IntemattonaJ  trade  miut  Increaae. 

An  exploding  population's  food  demands 
are  already  alcyrocketlng.  At  the  same  time. 
the  milUona  of  people  who  are  added  to  the 
world  famUy  every  year  preaa  conatantty  out- 
ward for  more  and  more  living  apace.  Aa 
farmlands  are  engulfed  by  the  aaphalt  and 
concrete  of  cities,  man  must  turn  to  tbe  aeaa 
for  new  souroea  of  raw  materials.  Aquacul- 
ture  will  sa»u,me  ever<greater  rolea  In  the 
feeding  of  the  people  and  tiie  Industrlas  ot 
the  world,  and  the  aeaa  eventually  may  prove 
to  be  a  place  for  a  crowded  people  to  Uva. 

Tbe  tme  capacity  of  the  oceanic  world  to 


meet  theae  needa  In  the  twenty-firat  century 
la  Btlll  unknown  because  we  have  Just 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  sea  tn  our  queat 
for  knowledge  of  the  treasurea  It  holds. 

One  thing  la  certain,  hovrever.  Tbe  need 
for  any  succeaaful  nation  to  control  tbcae 
oceans  will  Increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  aa 
the  world  becomes  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  seaa.  The  United  States  muFt  be 
en  oceanic  power  of  uDChallengeable  strength 
If  it  Is  to  remain  a  strong  force  in  the  world 
or  the  century  ahead.  The  sea  power  which 
thla  nation,  or  any  other,  requires  to  main- 
tain auch  a  position — tbat  la.  to  centred  and 
utlllae  the  oceana  for  aecurlty,  ecoQocnlc, 
political,  and  cultural  advantage — must  be 
total  power,  balanced  and  complete. 

It  must  Include  our  foreign  trade,  Importa 
and  exports,  commodities  and  aervloea,  and 
tbe  cargo-carryinK  veaaels  of  tbe  merchant 
marine. 

It  must  Include  tbe  ahlpyarda  tn  wblch 
theae  ahlpa  and  their  naval  counterparts  are 
oonatructed  and  repaired. 

It  must  include  the  harbors,  the  dock  fa- 
dlltlee.  the  warehouaea  which  serve  the  naval 
and  n^erchant  ahlpc  aa  home  or  trading  ports. 

It  must  include  the  bualnesees  directly 
serving  our  ovemaa  oommeroe.  the  indus- 
tries manufacturing  the  exported  gooda.  con- 
sumlDg  the  Imported  materlala.  the  rail  and 
bighw&y  transportation  which  moves  these 
goods  to  and  from  the  porta,  and  the  people 
who  work  in  theae  planta.  ofllcea,  and  bual- 
neeaee. 

It  must  Include  the  oceanograpbcra  aad 
other  BclentlstB  who  are  penetrating  tbe 
oceans'  depths  to  unlock  the  treasure  chests 
of  animal,  vegetable,  azkd  mineral  resources. 

It  must  Include  the  fishermen,  the  oU- 
well  drillers,  and  aU  the  other*  who  are  ac- 
tively engagetf  today  in  the  barveert  of  tba 
ocean's  multitude  of  reaourcea. 

And.  all  of  this  must  be  protected  by  naval 
forces  needed  to  guarantee  tbe  freedom  of 
the  aeaa  so  tbat  we  may  pursue  all  these  en- 
deavors In  the  quest  oC  knowledge,  wealth, 
and  future  reaooroea. 

The  United  States  la  on  the  threahhold  of 
the  greatest  age  of  sea  power  and  utUlaa- 
tlOD  of  our  oceanic  reeources  that  tba  world 
has  ever  known.  This  natloo  and  Ita  peo- 
ple must  be  victorious  in  the  political,  eoo- 
nocnlc.  aodal.  and  military  competition  for 
tbe  aeas  which  enu  face  this  naUon  la  tbe 
decades  ahead. 

In  order  to  oompete,  this  uatloci  must  nove 
forward  on  the  aeaa.  To  atand  atlU  la  to  auc- 
cumb.  For.  no  aecond-plaee  bonon  are  evar 
given  in  auch  races. 

That  Is  sea  power  and  Its  meaning. 


RespMt  for  tW  Fb( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  C  WYMAN 

OW   MSW    KAMVSBaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPKESENTATTVXS 

Wednettlttf.  AprU  S.  1H7 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  page  87 
in  the  April  Lssue  of  the  Amerlc&n  Home 
magazine  contains  a  full  page  presenta- 
tion of  a  so-called  model  boy's  room  with 
materlala  recommended  for  use  In  the 
room.  The  center  of  the  picture  showi 
tbe  boy'a  bed  with  a  cluster  of  several 
pHUows  covered  with  the  American  flag. 
At  least  one  of  the  pUlows  is  face  down. 

Such  a  use  of  the  American  Sag  li. 
In  my  opinion,  highly  lna«)proprlate  for 
reasons  obvious.  Not  only  Is  it  In  poor 
taste  but  It  Is  oontrsiT  to  the  provlsloQ 
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ol  the  United  State*  Code,  title  38.  sec- 
tion 17«  which  spedflcaUy  directs; 

It  tbMiX  iK}t  b«  uMd  tor  dnipery  of  kny 
•ort  vti&tKirKi.  .  .  .  (or)  tmbroUlend  od 
such  vtlclM  M  eoBhlofw  .  .  . 

The  pilnUnv  at  this  picture  u  a  good 
example  of  a  boy'<  txxxn  tends  to  brlns 
about  and  enoourace  further  disrespect 
for  our  fla«  and  all  that  It  standa  for. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  with  men  dying 
to  pnaerre  and  protect  this  flag  In  Viet- 
nam at  this  hour,  all  citizens  and  all 
oommerelal  Interests  across  this  land  will 
work  together  to  encourage  respect  and 
dignity  for  the  flag  of  the  United  State* 
of  America. 

Undeniably  commercial  motivations 
can  readily  be  found  In  the  attraction  of 
the  flag,  which  when  affixed  to  almost 
any  subject  renders  that  subject  more 
valiMble,  but  commercial  enterprise  In 
the  United  States  depends  for  Its  surrtval 
on  the  survival  of  the  United  SUtes  Itself 
In  a  hostile  world  in  which  communKm 
Is  openly  committed  to  Its  destruction. 

In  the  struggle  for  self-preservation, 
loyal  Americans  risk  their  lives  for  this 
same  flag  every  day  and  the  commercial 
community  owes  to  them  and  to  Its  own 
seUlsfa  Interests,  the  self-restraint  to 
deny  eommeiclalixatlon  oC  the  flag  at 
our  country. 


n«  IfOtk  Aunycnarr  of  the  Birtk  •( 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mw  TOBK 
m  THE  KOC8E  OF  KgPHgSENTATlVES 

Tuesday.  Aprtt  II.  1H7 
Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 

Speaker.  It  Is  moat  gratifying  to  all  of  us 
to  observe  the  extent  to  which  the  world 
Is  paying  tribute  to  that  great  citizen  of 
the  world.  Arturo  Toscanlnl,  during  this 
year  which  marks  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

Because  of  the  long  years  of  his  life 
which  he  lived  here  in  America,  begin- 
ning in  1908  when  he  became  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  because  he 
became  a  personal  fnend  in  almost  every 
household  In  America  for  nearly  a  full 
generation,  we- In  America  are  prone  to 
claim  him  as  an  American  and  glory  In 
his  success  as  an  American  achievement. 
But  Toacanini  belongs  to  the  world.  RIs 
musical  gifts  to  the  world  are  truly 
eternal. 

I  believe  that  Americans  everywhere 
should  be  gratified  with  the  effective 
efforts  being  made  by  our  fine  Italian 
American  organizations  to  honor  this 
illustrious  adopted  son.  The  youth  of 
today,  too  young  to  remember  back  10 
or  15  years  ago  when  "The  Maestro"  as 
he  was  ao  eSectlonally  known,  brought 
the  finest  of  classical  music  into  our 
homes,  should  be  informed  of  his  genius. 
These  young  people  need  to  learn  the 
greatness  of  Toecanlnl's  contribution  to 
American  culture  They  need  to  know 
the  magnitude  of  his  gift  to  cementing 
American  and  Italian  relatlonahlps,  par- 
ticularly   during    the    wartom   periods 


when  those  relationships  were  strained. 
Few  men  In  history  began  a  brilliant 
career  so  early  In  life  and  apanned  so 
long  a  period  with  one  illustrious 
achievement  after  another.  Little 
Arturo  Toscanlnl  entered  the  conserva- 
tory In  his  native  city  of  Parma  at  age 
9.  He  graduated  with  first  prize  In  cello 
at  18.  Swept  Into  the  directorship  of  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Orchestra  1  year  later. 
Toecanlnl  began  a  spectacular  series  of 
musical  triumphs  which  ended  only  10 
days  after  he  celebrated  his  t7th  birth- 
day. 

Few  of  us  realize  that  this  great 
adopted  son  Introduced  and  conducted 
the  premier  performance  of  some  of  the 
operas  most  loved  and  best  known  today. 
These  "firsts"  Include  "La  Boheme." 
"PagUaccl."  "Ootterdammerung."  and 
"Siegfried"  among  others. 

Few  of  us  remember  the  extent  to 
which  Toscanlnl  was  touched  by  the 
plight  of  Jews  In  Germany  when  In  1936 
he  dropped  all  other  activities  to  orga- 
nize and  conduct  the  Inaugural  concert 
of  the  Palestine  Symphony  Orchestra  In 
Tel  Aviv.  December  26.  1938. 

Too  few  of  us  recall  the  extent  to 
which  Toscanlnl  served  as  an  ambassa- 
dor of  goodwill  in  exporting  American 
culture  abroad.  He  took  the  consoli- 
dated New  York  Philharmonic  and  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestras  on  a  trium- 
phal tour  of  Surope.  lAter  be  took  bis 
celebrated  NBC  Orchestra  on  a  tour  of 
South  America. 

"The  Maestro"  passed  away  In  bis 
sleep  In  New  York  City  oo  January  18, 
1957.  The  world  mourned  the  passing 
of  a  musical  genius.  The  world  press 
printed  pae&ns  of  praise  to  him. 

Today  100  years  after  his  birth  and  10 
years  after  his  death  the  world  again 
honors  his  memory.  I  hope  tiiat  all 
Am»1cans  wUl  abare  In  this  homage  to 
a  man  we  constder  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can. 


Tke  Polk*  Ckaplam 


SPEECH 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  nw  Toaa 
W  THX  HOUSI  OF  BSPRESENTATtVES 

Wednesday.  April  11,  1H7 

Mr.  KTJPFEKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
and  my  colleagues  had  the  privilege  of 
commencing  our  proceedings  on  Tues- 
day, April  11,  with  a  prayer  and  Invoca- 
tion by  the  Reverend  William  O.  Kalald- 
Jian — see  Conghessional  Rccokd.  page 
H3853. 

Among  his  other  attainments.  Rever- 
end Kaialdjlan  1b  police  chaplain — Pro- 
testant— of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department. 

At  a  recent  meetliig  with  a'number  of 
New  York  City  policemen.  Chaplain  Ka- 
ialdjlan outlined  the  work  of  a  police 
chaplain. 

He  stated  that,  as  a  result  of  his  arti- 
cles in  Law  aiid  Order  magazine,  a  na- 
tionwide publication  for  police  officials, 
on  the  subject  of  the  responsibilities  of 
police  chaplains,  he  had  received  mail 
from  many  chaplains  who  read  the  ar- 
ticles. 


The  volume  of  the  Inquiries  and  cor- 
respondence lead  Chaplain  William  Q. 
Kaialdjlan  to  organize  and  found  the 
Natioiud  Association  of  Folloe  Chaplains 
on  an  interf  alth  boats  ao  that  the  quality 
of  spirit,  the  sacred  valuea  of  religion 
and  the  confidence  of  faith  may  be 
brought  to  bear  In  training  and  service 
where  policemen  face  the  most  difBcult 
experiences  that  challenge  the  mind  and 
test  a  man's  faith. 

Chaplain  Kaialdjlan  maintains  that 
being  a  policeman  Is  not  only  a  very 
dangerous  profession;  It  brings  the  of- 
ficer to  the  scene  of  greatest  Inhumanity 
to  man.  from  the  miirder  victim  to  the 
suicide,  from  brutal  crimes  against  chil- 
dren to  brutal  crUnes  against  defense- 
less senior  citizens.  Being  a  police  of- 
ficer requires  not  only  technical  skill 
and  training  in  the  best  methods  of 
crime  detection.  It  also  requires  that  the 
men  be  serviced  In  the  spiritual  elements 
of  religion  Just  as  military  forces  are 
serviced.  Police,  being  semlmllltary, 
work  all  kinds  of  hours  and  they  are  the 
victims  of  knifings,  gunshot  wounds,  and 
targets  for  many  acts  of  criminal  bru- 
tality. The  wives  and  families  of  police- 
men, as  well  as  i)ollcemen.  need  under- 
standing and  dedicated  clergymen  of  all 
faiths  to  stand  ready  to  serve  our  Na- 
tion's police  foroeo. 

While  the  posltton  of  police  chaplain 
Is  not  new  In  our  major  cittes,  it  is  coming 
Into  its  own  in  the  police  departments  of 
many  States,  countries,  and  cities.  It  is 
on  aid  In  community  relations,  a  great 
help  in  personnel  relations,  and  one  of 
the  moet  valuable  assets  in  helping  the 
police  officer,  with  all  his  daily  problems, 
to  feel  that  he  and  his  family  have  some- 
one they  can  count  upon  for  deep-level 
understanding. 

Assisting  Protestant  Chaplain  William 
O.  Kalaidjian  In  the  dialog  with  other 
poUoe  chaplains  will  t>e  fellow  chaplains 
of  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  faiths. 
It  Is  planned  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Chaplains  will  meet  annu- 
ally for  the  purposes  of  sharing  work- 
able methods  of  approach  In  meeting  the 
numerous  and  complex  daily  problems  of 
servicing  policemen. 

Also  assisting  Chaplain  Kaialdjlan 
with  the  Natlwial  Assoclatlan  of  police 
chaplains,  will  be  a  much-decorated  New 
York  City  detective  and  Episcopal  lay- 
man and  past  president  of  the  St.  Geoipe 
Association,  Detective  Edward  W 
LeHane.  and  Mr.  Lee  Lawder,  editor  of 
the  national  publication.  Law  and  Order 
magazine. 

And  now  I  would  Uke  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  friend  William  O.  Kaialdjlan.  the 
noted  Protestant  minister,  post  president 
of  the  Bronx  EHvlsion  of  the  Protestant 
Council  of  New  York,  pastor  of  the  Bed- 
ford Park  Congregational  Church.  United 
Church  of  Christ,  and  pcdice  chaplain 
for  the  past  10  years  with  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  known  as  New 
York's  finest.  For  the  record,  I  would 
Uke  to  share  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  of  Representatlva  his  general 
outline  of  what  a  New  York  City  {wUce 
chaplain  does,  baaed  on  his  actual 
experience. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  help  the  course  of  law  and  order  by 
supporting  this  approach  to  strength  In 
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the  limer  life  and  tetth  of  Ameiica'a 
polio*. 

The  autUne  f oUovs: 

Touca  CHATUkOr  FoscnoM 
F01.XCS  cHAn.*iir 

A  Police  Ctiaplaln  bms  tbe  asslzniUted  nak. 
of  Inspector.  He  U  AuUuxized  to  visit  sts- 
uon  houses  and  dep&rtment  olftoea  sjid  to 
convene  with  any  member  of  the  deput- 
ment.    Be  shall: 

(s)  Visit  the  sick  manben  of  the  depart- 
oient.  Visit  the  injured.  raepondliiK  to  emer- 
gen£lee  and  when  a  man  ts  killed,  make  prop- 
er notlflcatton  to  the  famHy  and  help  In  any 
way  poeslbly  regarding  ftmeBe.!  arrangements 
snd  the  tribute  eitended  by  the  department, 
arranging  pallbearera.  ete. 

(b)  Do  all  In  hi*  power  to  strengthen  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  HiemberB  of  the  de- 
partment, working  with  the  anen  individually 
uid  In  group*.  Many  departments  have  re- 
Uglou*  organizations  wltii  specific  program* 
snd  opportunltlea  for  reHgloua  and  sodal 
contact. 

(c)  The  Chaplain  may  be  attired  in  the 
prescribed  uniform  of  hie  Aepartment  or  in 
bis  pubUo  clerical  gaib  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  wear  Uie  Insignia  of 
his  ofSce  when  appearing  In  his  official  ca- 
pacity upon  any  public  occasion.  Policemen 
prefer  to  meet  with  fche  Chaplain  In  a  non- 
departmental  poetiire  where  rank  and  posi- 
tion are  played  down. 

(d)  The  Chaplain  may  perform  ruch  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Police  Com- 
mlasloner  or  the  Police  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners or  Department  Chief,  depending  upon 
the  organisational  structure  of  the  particular 
department  involved. 

X.  Dunaa  am  aasPONaaitZTm 
1.  Vlalttheilck,lnltired.  and  the  dying- 
3.  kCnlBter  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 

members  of  the  deportment  and  their  fam- 

Uiea. 

3.  Counsel  the  men  with  job  dUBcultlea, 
marital  or  other  family  dllBcultlea. 

4.  Instruct  and  interview  the  recrulta. 

5.  Olve  formal  lectures  at  the  Police  Acad- 
emy. Olve  instruction  In  moral  and  etJllo 
reeponslblUtlea,  the  Image  of  a  policeman 
and  bis  motives  and  fa*sU  for  servloe  to  the 
community. 

Q.  Help  make  Pollcv-Gommunlty  reUtlons 
a  reality  in  various  areas  at  the  eommiinity: 
the  home,  the  Church,  the  Public,  Parochial 
and  Private  School  student  bodlea.  the  vari- 
ous Civic  and  public  groups — meeting  with 
them,  speaking,  discussing  and  bringing 
knowledge  not  otherwlae  understood.  T^ts 
also  helps  recruitment  In  a  na.tural  manner. 

7.  Interview  and  counsel  men  who  have 
received  d^partment&l  discipline  for  infrac- 
tion of  the  deptartment  rules  and  regulations. 
In  some  caaea  when  an  officer  is  placed  on 
probation  for  one  year  as  paxt  of  the  penalty 
for  wrong  doing,  the  officers  reports  monthly 
to  the  Chaplain  of  hi*  parUcular  faith  and 
the  Chaplain  acts  In  the  capacity  of  Proba- 
tlon  Officer. 

8.  The  Chaplain  takes  active  participation 
In  the  spiritual  and  social  a<cUvltiea  of  ttie 
Department.  Be  offers  Invocations  and 
Benedictions  at  affairs,  often  is  called  upon 
to  speak  and  helps  to  keep  the  outlook  one 
of  positive  faith  and  hlgh-mlndednesa, 

0.  The  Chaplain  can,  IX  one  does  not  exist, 
organise  and  develop  a  spiritual  organiza- 
tion for  the  piirpoees  of  a  Communion  Break- 
fast, a  Police  Memorial  Service,  a  Scholar- 
ship Program  for  Policemen's  Children,  a 
Welfare  and  Sick  Committee  to  aid  the  UL 
In  the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 
religious  organlr.atlona  are  as  follows: 

Holy  Name  Society  {Homan  Catholic) 

St.    Oeorge   Aaaoolatjon    (Protestant   of   all 

denominations ) 
Shomzlm  Society  ( Jewlah) 
St.  P&uU  Society  (Oreek  OrthodoK) 

XX.  AVAii.ABn.rrr   iBOuaa  or  woaKi 

1.  tndefinlt«,   m   maj  be  aeen   from  the 


Uflt  of  duties  as  stated:  a  great  d«al  of  urn* 
is  »**"■" ""i*<  in  theae  duties  and  reapooalbUl- 
Uea. 

3.  The  Chaplain  la  on  caU  twenty-four 
houn  a  day,  aeven  days  a  week.  This  la  nec- 
esaary  to  answer  emergencies  such  aa  mem- 
bers of  the  force  injured,  wounded  or  killed. 
The  Chaplain  is  called  upon  any  hour  night 
or  day  In  such  emergendea. 

9.  A  Chaplain  In  the  Police  Department 
should  be  prepared  to  anawer  a  call  at  any 
time  and  never  can  call  any  tlnM  his  own. 
It  la  ftdvlBftble  that  he  have  a  two-way  radio 
in  his  car  and  that  he  leave  a  phone  number 
wh«Y  be  can  be  reached  when  not  In  his 
car. 

4.  Police  funerals  may  be  in  the  morning, 
afternoon  or  evening  as  requested  by  the 
family,  their  wlab  Is  alwaya  upper  most  In 
consideration.  Interviewing  the  men  with 
donuHtlc  and  spiritual  troubles  as  acbedulea 
fcllow  and  meeting  with  PoUce  OfficlaU  upon 
request  are  all  part  of  the  available  aenice* 
rendered. 

m.   BAUUIT   AKD   tMOIEMKm 

1.  Salary  and  increments  are  to  be  set  ac- 
oordlng  to  profeaalonal  standards  of  other 
oomparabla  professloiial  men  in  the  depart* 
ment  tuch  as  V^Ottx  Surgeons  etc. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


or  wrw  TOKK 


Btrengthm  the  Ky  Ckwerament  and 
elactloita.  The  UnltMl  SUtea 
would  have  to  be  accepted  In  Soutbaast 
Asia  for  a  long  time  to  oome  while  Hanoi 
would    be   partially    Isolated. 

Recent  minor  successee  in  battle  and  In 
guerrilla  flghUng  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  tn  the  northern  part  of  Sooth 
Vietnam — which  la  forcing  the  United  Btatea 
to  reinforce  the  area — may  mean  that  Hanoi 
has  received  more  arms  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cosnm  unlet  China,  and  may  even 
mean  that  the  recent  reporte  of  an  under- 
standing between  Moscow  and  Peking  to  fa- 
cilitate arms  supUee  are  true.  If  >o,  Hanoi 
may  even  think  It  Lb  winning,  which  U  Is  not. 
(R  is  not  yet  clearly  losing,  either.) 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Hanoi  Oovemment 
exaggerates  the  possible  elTecU  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  vrar  In  the  United  States.  Tliere 
Is  opposition,  but  It  does  not  extend  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  defeat  or  a  unilateral  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  Vietnam.  Hanoi 
may  t>e  ao  ill  informed  as  to  think  sueb  a 
development  possible. 

One  has  to  gucos  at  the  way  mlnda  work 
in  Hanoi,  even  If  tbey  work  mlstakctily  and 
even  If  poUclea  are  baaed  on  mUJudgments. 
Tlte  basic  fact,  however.  U  Inescapable:  as 
of  today  the  Nortii  Vietnamese  Oovemment 
does  not  want  peace  negotiations  on  terms 
that  the  Unlt-ed  States  or  any  mediating 
country  or  person  propoees. 

There  ts.  however,  that  one  proviso  which 
Hanoi  U  Thant,  Pope  Paul,  aanne  United 
States  Senabcn  and  eome  American  newa- 
papers.  Including  this  one.  make:  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  see  what 
happens.  It  Is  rtaky.  but  to  oontlnue  an 
always-growing  war  Is  even  more  risky. 


IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  HJEPBKSKNTA'II  V  ES 

T%e$daif,  AvrU  18,  19$7 

Mr.  BINGHAM.     Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 

editorial  published  yesterday,  the  New 
York  Tlme«  oiwJsTwi  Hanoi's  rejection  of 
several  recent  peace  proposal*.  The 
Times'  analysis  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair 
one,  and  I  commend  It  to  my  oolleainies 
and  other  readere  of  the  Congressiokal 

RXCOED. 

The  article  fOUows ; 

HAiroi*a  Rxrcrau, 

The  Canadian  peace  plan  has  now  been 
added  to  the  llat  of  proposals  turned  down 
by  North  Vietnam.  In  recent  months  there 
have  been  Pre^dent  Johnaon's  direct  ap- 
proach to  Bo  Chi  lOnb.  Pope  Paul's  pleaa. 
a  suggeeUon  from  the  Wilson  Oovermnent  tn 
London  and  Secretary  Oeneral  Thant^  r«> 
vised  plan. 

Hanoi  Bays  No.  It  has  to  be  that  for  the 
time  being,  but  It  Is  neoeasary  to  aeek  Hm 
reasons . 

It  can  certainly  be  argued  that  North  Viet- 
nam la  t>^ng  offered  fair  terms  for  a  cease- 
fire. Mr.  Thant.  Preeldent  de  Oaulle  and 
otben  do  still  say.  as  Hanoi  says:  if  th^ 
United  Statea  etope  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  "unoondlUonally,"  peace  talks  could 
be  poeatble.  Even  though  Washington — In 
our  opinion  unwisely — rejecta  this  Idea.  Banot 
would  still  seem  to  have  good  reasons  «o 
enter  peace  negotiations. 

The  argtmient  continually  put  forward  by 
Banol — that  none  of  the  plans  makes  "a 
clear-cut  dlsttnctlon  between  the  aggresKr 
(I.e.,  the  United  SUtes]  and  those  who  op- 
pOM  ■ggniasliiii" — con  be  dismissed  ^ther  as 
propaganda  or  as  a  specious  excuse  to  hid* 
more  practical  reaaons. 

One  of  these  reasons  most  probably  to 
that  a  ceaae-flre  now  would  freeze  the  dlvl. 
slon  of  the  eountry  fcr  an  Indefinite  period. 
It  would  deprive  the  Vletcong  In  South  Viet- 
nam of  an  important  means  at  keeping  up 
Its  strength  In  arms  and  men,  and  certainly 
alow  Its  momentum.  It  would  give  the  Sal- 
goo  Oovemment  and  tJu  United  States  time 
tc      develop      the      pacification      program. 


The  Warsaw  GWfto  UprWM:  Om  of  ^ 
Moit  Heroic  Chaptori  U  Maa'«  HittofT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUaNSKl 

or  nxDfoa 
IN  TBI  HOtreE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVIS 

Mtmittt.  AvrH  17.  I«f7 

Mr.  PXyciNSJa.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Oc- 
tober of  IMO,  well  after  the  start  of 
World  War  n  in  Europe,  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Nazis  occupjing  Poland. 
A  month  later  the  ghetto  was  sealed  and 
completely  se^egated  from  the  reet  of 
Warsaw. 

In  Jul;  of  IM]  the  Nazi  program  to 
liquidate  the  ghetto's  inhabitants  and  to 
destroy  all  the  Jews  in  Poland  was  begun. 
Three  himdred  thousand  Jews  were 
either  deported  or  killed  while  still  tn  the 
ghetto.  In  January  of  1943  the  second 
deportation  began,  but  was  halted  after 
3  days.  The  NazU  had  encountered 
armed  resistance  from  the  Jewish  people. 

On  April  1».  1M3.  on  the  eve  of  the 
Jewish  Passover,  the  Nazis  launched 
their  attack.  Twelve  hours  later  not  a 
single  Nazi  remained  alive  in  the  ghetto 
area. 

The  Nazi  commanders  called  In  tanks 
and  planes.  For  a  week  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple continued  to  fight  a  well-coordinated 
battle.  They  faced  artillery,  heavy  ma- 
chlneguns.  incendiary  bombs,  and  name- 
throwers.  The  resistance  banded  into  a 
small  giierrllla  arm.  Pistols,  hand  gre- 
nades, and  homemade  gasoline  bombs 
were  no  match  for  the  Nazi  war  machine. 
Tet  the  battle  continued.    And  the  world 
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listened  In  utonlahment  as  the  days 
went  by  and  stlU  ttae  (betto  had  not 
faUen. 

This  resistance  to  Nazi  terror  consti- 
tutes one  ot  the  most  Incredible  paces 
In  man's  struggle  for  human  dlcnlty. 
The  heroism  and  sacrifices  ot  the  Jewish 
people  held  captive  In  the  ghetto  serves 
as  an  toSplraUon  to  all  of  those  who 
value  freedom  to  this  day. 

On  May  18 — 27  days  after  the  first 
heavy  attack  upon  the  ghetto — the  irest 
Jewish  synagogue  was  dynamited. 

According  to  Nazi  Commander  Oeneral 
Stoop,  more  than  56,000  Jews  were  cap- 
tured, including  7,000  killed  In  action, 
IMO  liquidated  In  the  Trebllnka  Concen- 
tration Camp,  and  5,000  to  S,000  de- 
stroyed in  the  flames  and  blasted  ruins  of 
the  ghetto.  Less  than  80  people  escaped 
the  oamace. 

Human  beings — men.  women,  and 
children — became  statistics  and  the 
statistics  became  history. 

The  thousands  who  fought  and  died  In 
the  ghetto  were  not  martyrs  because  they 
choae  to  die  for  their  principles,  for  they 
had  no  choice. 

They  were  not  martyrs  because  they 
adhered  to  a  particular  religious  belief, 
for  their  persecution  was  also  racial. 

Tliey  were  martyrs  because  they  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Nazi  edict  that  they 
were  "aubhuman"  beings. 

As  men  and  women,  they  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Nail  edict  that  they  were  with- 
out dignity  and  without  rights. 

They  became  martyrs  because  they 
fought  Injustice,  hopelessness,  and 
tyranny.  They  ran  up  the  blue  and  white 
flag  of  David  alongside  the  flag  of  Po- 
land. TWs  was  their  proclamation  to 
the  world. 

The  Jewish  people  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  fought  and  died  for  ttielr  moat 
baade  right — the  right  to  survive,  and  In 
survival,  the  right  to  be  free.  We  must 
not  forget. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  forget 
their  superhuman  sacrifice  In  behalf  of 
freedom. 


Tkc  Spirit  ot  TS 
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OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

ov  mmm  iiimii  in 
IN  TBS  HOUaS  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  AprU  5. 1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Nation  commemomtes  in  Impremve 
Patriots'  Day  exercises  the  prlcelees 
memories  and  matchless  contributions 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers  and  early 
patriots  who  at  the  historic  bridge  In 
Concord.  Mass..  "fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world." 

The  embattled  farmers  at  Concord  and 
Lexington  have  Inspired  men  and  na- 
tions with  the  great  events  which  took 
place  that  day.  Today,  more  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  this  gr^at  country,  the 
Nation  needs  to  relive  the  Illustrious 
deeds  and  achievements  of  April  19,  1775. 

The  founding  patriots  fought  for  lib- 
erty. What  some  people  fall  to  realize  Is 
that,  in  tnrj  ffeneratton,  It  Is  necessary 


to  fight  to  preserve  and  protect  that  lib- 
erty and  that  only  by  eternal  vigilance, 
as  well  as  sacrifice  when  It  is  essential. 
can  the  great  truths,  principles,  and 
rl^ts  so  gloriously  exemplified  by  what 
happened  in  1775  and  which  are  In- 
dlgeous  to  liberty,  be  sustained. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  great  debt 
which  we  owe  the  courageous  patriots  of 
1775  whdse  memories  and  noble  deeds 
we  so  reverently  recall  and  celebrate  to- 
day. 

Under  leave  to  sxtend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  special  article  on  the  events  at 
Concord  on  April  19^  1775.  prepared  by 
my  good  friend  and  constituent,  MaJ. 
Charles  8.  Coulter.  USA.  retired,  of 
Maynard.  Mass..  and  Washington,  D.C.. 
noted  scholar  and  researcher  on  the  Rev- 
olutionary War: 

The  Evxhtb  or  Apkil  19.  1T75     • 
(By  BCa].  Charles  8-  Coulter,  USA.  retired) 
On  AprU  lO.  1M7,  America  eelebratas  tbe 
beglanLng  ot  the  Atnerlcan  Revolution. 

Again  «ome  wntera  wlU  Insist  that  tbe  bat- 
tle of  tbat  da;  wu  a  plannMl  affair.  Btaged 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  ICaasacbu- 
«ettji  Bay  Colony,  to  Mparatc  the  colony.  100 
percent  BrlUah. 

Htstorlatia  who  have  had  aoceaa  to  the 
original  reoordi  of  OoTernor  Oennal  Oage 
state  that  the  colonict«  [The  Uaaaachuaetta 
Bay  Colony  covered  moat  of  what  we  now  call 
New  England  except  Vermont  |  were  aaklng 
for  fair  ti-eatment,  ta  loyal  aubjects  ot  the 
British  King  Oeorge  m. 

Out  of  the  cxpediaon  from  Boston  to  Con- 
cord— an  expedltloa  that  grew  Into  a  war 
and  built  the  United  States — some  mistakes 
in  reports  have  created  Rome  mlaooncepUon 
about  what  happened  on  April  10.  1775. 

Oovemor  General  Osge  had  his  spies  and 
received  very  true  reports  about  the  plans 
that  were  being  carried  out  In  Concord. 
Even  more  *plee  were  on  the  other  side. 

Why  Oorcord?  Because  it  was  the  first 
Inland  town  in  Uasaachiisetts.  and  stcres 
plus  weapon  and  great  quantities  ot  food  and 
equipment  could  be  storvd  tn  safety. 

However,  when  Oage  recelwd  •  document 
mritten  In  poor  French,  that  described  the 
stores  and  mapped  the  storing  places  (bouses 
and  buildings)  and  showvd  where  artiUery 
was  being  burled  plus  quantities  of  "flower" 
ss  "flour"  Is  written  tn  the  report.  General 
Cage  realised  he  must  take  action. 

Selecting  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frauais  Smith 
as  the  oommanding  officer  of  Bxpedltion.  he 
iuu«d  his  order.  (Ths  selection  of  a  "lieu- 
tenant colonel"  ss  tbe  ootnmandJng  officer 
has  bothered  some  writers.  We  In  the  United 
StAtes.  use  the  aame  names  lor  regimental 
the  same  words,  but  our  senior  is  termed 
"colonel"  whereas  the  rank  of  colonel  was 
an  honor,  and  carried  do  command.  As  a 
result  of  this  situation  the  American  "lieu- 
tenant colonel"  has  oo  lodlvldual  command 
of  his  own  and  is  a  sort  of  supsraxunerary) . 
Altogether.  Lieutenant  Colooel  Smith  had 
•ocne  800  officers  and  men  to  make  the  raid 
on  Concord,  Tbe  men  were  assembled  on 
Boston  Common,  marched  to  the  Back  Bay. 
and  then  marched  through  mud  and  water 
to  be  ferried  by  HnsJl  boau  to  Cambridge 
where,  again  the  men  waded  through  mud 
and  water  to  tbe  assembly  point  on  the  road. 
(The  wet  shoes  were  a  heavy  handicap  slow- 
ing the  march  time  and  adding  great  fatigue 
to  the  soldiers.) 

The  column  marched  ibiougb  Lexington, 
where  the  mUltla  of  about  40  men  w«re  ss- 
sembted  in  line  on  tbe  Cocomon.  The  Brit- 
ishers, having  cleared  ttie  obetacle,  hunied 
on.  for  it  was  now  dayU^t. 

At  Concord.  Coloael  Smith  Issued  his  or- 
ders.    One  company  was  sent  to  the  South 
Bridge   to  shut  out   the  Sudbury  and  other 
miUtla.     Five  companies  under  Csfi- 


taln  lAwreoce  were  directed  to  the  North 
Bridge,  where  Lawrence  would  take  two  com- 
panies to  Colonel  Barrett's  farm  to  destroy, 
among  other  things,  some  cannons. 

Before  leaving  tbe  North  Bridge,  he  set  up 
a  bridgehead  defense  of  three  oompanles.  one 
company  blocking  each  of  Us'o  farm  roods. 
and  the  third  company  held  In  reserve  to 
reinforce  against  attack. 

At  the  North  Bridge,  the  captain  In  com- 
mand was  young,  and  without  doubt,  a  timtd 
even  inexperienced  officer.  His  Job  was  stm- 
pie  and  the  formation  Captain  Lawrence  had 
laid  out.  could  hold  tbe  bridge  against  al- 
most any  attack. 

However,  when  an  officer  lacks  expeiieni-e 
trouble  comes  heavUy.  The  bridgehead  for- 
mation was  withdrawn  and  the  tliree  com- 
panies were  formed  in  loose  ranks  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  This  left  Captain  Law- 
rence's two  companies  in  the  bands  of  the 
colonial  troops,  tf  a  leader  were  found  to 
attack. 

Tbe  reserve  companies  left  In  the  center  ol 
the  town,  were  marched  toward  the  North 
Bridge.  On  every  road  leading  into  Concord 
the  mliltta  companies  were  headed  for  the 
raiders.  Captain  LAwrence  marched  his  two 
companies  biick  from  the  Barrett  farm  and 
across  the  bridge  to  join  the  main  body.  His 
men  were  within  flring  distance  as  they 
went  by. 

The  British  felt  the  weight  of  mlUUa  muB- 
keu  when  they  reached  Merrlman's  Corners, 
between  C-oncord  and  Unooln.  Whether  thp 
first  nUlltlamen  came  from  the  Budbury 
company,  which  had  repaired  the  South 
Bridge  and  rushed  after  the  British  from 
the  right  flank;  or  frocn  the  Eleadlng  m^llUis 
that  had  hurried  to  fight  on  the  British  left 
flank,  will  never  be  settled.  Uost  historlariE 
say  Sudbury,    licet  writers  say  Reading 

Two  questions  present  themselves:  Were 
there  "Hlnute  Men"  organizations  at  Con- 
cord and  did  they  fight?" 

No  colonial  troops  were  legally  named 
"Minute  Men". 

Tbt  appellation  stems  from  bantering  re- 
marks regarding  the  els  mlllUa  companies 
placed  on  semi-alert.  The  men  carried  their 
muakets  and  equipment  constantly,  uruter 
orders,  even  in  Church. 

The  companies  were  under  command  of 
Colonel  Barrett  and  consisted  of  two  Con- 
cord companies,  and  one  company  each  from 
Concord's  four  adjacent  towns:  Acton,  Bed- 
ford. Lincoln  and  Sudbury. 
The  nickname  disappeared  at  once. 
The  queedoo  has  been  asked  how  could 
the  mlUtta  companies  fight  so  well? 

Prom  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  every  village  or  town 
was  required,  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
bousing  was  built,  to  form  a  mlllUa  com- 
pany. Men  owned  thetr  muskets,  oast  bul- 
lets and  made  powder.  They  bad  been  In 
niunerous  wars — three  to  Canada,  two  to  de- 
stroy French  Loulsbourg,  and  not  infrequent 
Indian  troubles.  They  were  trained  and 
courageous. 

The  Role  of  the  Uaited  States  U  tbe  De- 
vclopvcBt  of  a  Latin  Americta  Com- 
■BOB  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONAU)  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONKBCTICUT 
tM  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednetday.  Ajnil  19.  19€7 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent summit  meeting  in  Punta  del  Este, 
President  Johnson  proposed  establish- 
ment of  a  lAtin  American  Common 
Marlcet. 


AprU  19,  1967 

In  an  addrws  to  the  World  Trade  Club 
of  New  York  on  April  11.  the  need  for 
such  a  market  and  the  role  of  our  coun- 
try In  It  was  highUfhted  by  John  C. 
Duncan,  executive  vice  president  of  W. 
R.  Grace  li  Co. 

Because  tills  company  has  the  unusual 
background  of  having  started  In  L«tln 
America  about  U5  years  a«o,  I  tiilnk 
Mr.  Duncan's  comments  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  therefore,  to 
reproduce  Mr.  Duncan's  address  on  the 
subject  of  'The  Role  of  the  United  Stales 
in  the  Development  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market": 

Tmt  Rots  OF  TMS  UwmD  STATKS  IK  THS 
DrVELOPStSNT  OF  A  L*TIN  AMKSICAir  COM- 
MON  MXUKXT 

Good  evening  ladles  and  geoUemen. 

I  feel  privileged  to  be  here  tonight  to  ad- 
dress the  World  Trade  Club  of  New  Tork 
The  dinner,  ss  a  part  of  the  Pan-American 
week  celebration,  could  not  be  more  timely 
In  the  Ught  of  tbe  dramatic  events  that  are 
taking  place  this  very  moment  at  PunU  del 
Este.  Uruguay. 

The  first  visit  of  our  President  to  the 
South  American  continent  hlghUghta  what 
many  concerned  people  consider  to  be  the 
number  one  problem  facing  our  civilization 
today,  that  of  equalising  In  some  measure 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  peoplea  of  the 
Industrial  nations  of  the  world  and  the  so- 
called  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia. 
Afrlcs  and  Latin  America.  From  the  statis- 
tics available.  It  is  evident  that  tbe  gap  be- 
tween the  Industrallzed  nations  and  the  un- 
der-developed nations  la  growing  wider  de- 
spite efforts  to  improve  the  imbalance.  F^ir 
example,  the  minimum  standard  set  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  a  ajf^  annual  in- 
crease In  GNP  per  capita.  If  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy continues  to  grow  at  the  expected  rate. 
tbe  Latin  American  countries  would  have  to 
support  a  30%  per  annum  Increase  in  per 
capita  GNP  Just  to  keep  tbe  present  gap 
from  widening.  This  rats  of  development 
Is  obviously  unrealistic.  In  fact  It  now  ap- 
pears that  actual  results  In  IMS  fell  short 
of  ths  2£%  goal  of  the  AlUance  by  about 
one  percentage  point.  This  difference  in  the 
standard  of  living,  heightened  by  the  popu- 
Istlon  explosion  principally  among  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  world  Is  bound 
to  create  friction.  Unless  resolved,  this  im- 
balance can  become  a  potential  source  of 
world  conflict. 

W.  R.  Qrtce  ft  Co.  Is  particularly  sensiUve 
to  this  problem  stnoe  it  hss  the  iwusuol 
background  of  having  started  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica about  lis  years  ago.  Together  with  Orace 
Line  we  have  been  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  Americas  throughout  all 
of  these  years.  As  of  today,  our  company 
has  approximately  60  plants  located  In  all  of 
the  major  countries  of  Latin  America.  We 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  chemical  products, 
paper  and  packaging  materials,  processed 
foods,  textiles,  cement,  sugar  and  minerals. 
Since  our  firm  is  vitally  involved  in  the  future 
of  L^tln  America,  we  have  a  group  of  men 
assigned  primarily  to  keep  us  abreast  of  de- 
velopments in  the  LaUn  American  common 
market  area.  Our  company's  Interwt  in 
Latin  American  economic  int«gratlon  Is  typi- 
cal of  ths  attitude  of  major  American  cor- 
porations operating  there. 

The  problems  Involved  In  creating  an  ef- 
fective common  market  in  LatlQ  America, 
even  by  the  indicated  year  1985.  are  awesome. 
The  failure  of  the  Latin  American  free  trade 
area  to  develop  mors  rapidly  underscores 
these  dlfflculUea.  Despite  numerous  confer- 
ences at  every  level  of  government  and  tbe 
really  serious  efforts  which  hare  been  made, 
intra -regional  exports  among  tbe  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  In  IBM  sUll  totalled  only 
about  10%  of  their  total  exports  of  around 
S 1 1. 0  button  compared  to  a  Ji%  of  the  exports 
In  Uie  jttan  19&4-106S.     In  my  opinion  the 
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principal  reason  behind  this  failure  is  that 
the  Industries  of  these  countries  are  for  the 
moat  part  competitive  rst'her  than  comple- 
mentsjy.  Kach  country  has  its  own  steel 
mill,  automobile  assembly  plants,  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  textiles,  etc.  and  none  of  them 
can  afford  to  shutdown  any  of  its  industries 
for  long  run  economic  goals  thus  sacrificing 
immediate  employment. 

Although  programs  Involving  poltUcal  and 
social  progress  are  obviously  important,  the 
real  challenge  and  future  for  Latin  America 
lies  in  Its  ability  to  find  gainful  employment 
for  the  coming  generation  of  wage  earners 
and  their  lamlUes. 

At  the  present  rate  of  population  growth. 
It  U  calcuUted  that  by  the  year  3000  the  340 
million  inhabltanu  In  LaUn  America  will 
have  Increased  to  600  to  700  million.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  Just  what  this  means  in 
capital  requirements  for  the  continent.  Jobs 
for  the  3.5  million  young  Latin  American 
wage  earners  bom  this  year  will  each  need 
approximately  glO.OOO  to  S30,000  in  new 
capital  investment.  Muluplying  the  3.5  mil- 
lion future  employees  by  the  capital  require- 
ment, one  reaches  an  aggregate  total  of  935 
billion  to  170  billion  of  Jiew  investment  capi- 
tal each  year  Just  to  create  Jobs  for  today's 
generation  of  youag  IaUos.  To  put  this 
figure  in  context,  the  total  annual  growth  in 
Investment  today  in  all  Latin  America,  both 
public  and  private.  Is  approxlinately  SIO 
bllUon. 

There  are  reaU  y  only  three  prlnc  Ipal 
sources  of  capital  available  to  tbe  iMUa 
American  countries,  llie  first  Involvea  do- 
mestic capital  whicb  is  accumulated  through 
reinvested  earnings  and  individual  v^vlngs. 
In  countries  requiring  rapid  development 
this  source  is  never  sufficient  in  Itself. 

The  second  source  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar  has  bo  do  with  international  trade 
particularly  exports  which  are  the  principal 
f  ac  tors  producing  import  capabill  ty.  In 
1B6Q  Latin  American  exports  totalled  ap- 
proximately SI  1 .0  billion.  This  compares 
with  sa.O  billion  In  IMO.  Although  the 
growth  rate  of  5.5%  per  year  is  not  unsatis- 
factory, it  Is  only  about  half  that  of  the 
European  Common  Market,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can participation  In  world  trade  has  declined 
from  9%  ten  years  ago  to  6%  today. 

One  of  tbe  factors  weighing  against  the 
Latin  American  countries  In  their  efforts 
to  generate  export  earnings  has  been  the 
recent  decline  in  export  prices  tor  many  of 
the  basic  commodities  on  wtilch  they  depend 
for  foreign  exchange  earnings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prices  at  which  they  import  ma- 
chinery and  manufactured  goods  have  been 
Increasing  over  the  years.  Taking  prices  for 
the  years  1950  to  1950  as  an  Index  of  100. 
by  last  month  the  weighted  average  of  ex- 
port prices  received  by  the  Latin  American 
countries  had  dropped  to  S7.  The  prices 
they  pay  for  imparts  on  tbe  same  index 
reached  106.  This  means  that  the  Index  ot 
their  terms  of  trade  had  dropped  from  the 
1950  to  1956  average  of  100  to  83.  And  U 
present  trends  continue,  it  Is  projected  to 
decUne  even  further  to  around  75  by  1973. 
In  terms  of  cspltal  generation  and  import 
capability,  the  Ijatin  American  countries  will 
generate  in  tbe  current  year  roughly  sa  bil- 
lion lees,  or  almost  20%,  than  they  would 
tuive  under  tbe  price  relationship  which 
existed  In  1950-58.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  reduced  rate  of  earnings  of  83 
bUUon  per  year  is  almost  twice  the  total 
aroiount  of  net  aid  given  by  the  free  world 
to  Latin  America  in  the  year  1985.  If  ths 
terms  of  trade  continue  to  decline  reaching 
75'^a  of  the  1950-56  base.  It  would  mean  an 
addlUonal  approximate  •!  billion  per  year 
In  lost  Income  by  say  1973. 

Tbe  U.  S.  bos  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
with  Latin  America.  Last  year  our  exports 
totalled  84.3  bUlion  compered  to  Imports  of 
84  0  billion.  However,  If  we  are  to  increase 
our  exports  to  Latin  America,  they  will  have 
to  Increase   their  exports  in  order   to  have 


tbe  capability  of  buying  from  us.  Our  rep* 
reaentatlves  in  Geneva  negotiating  the  fa- 
mous Kennedy  Round  are  ably  trying  to  re- 
duce the  tariff  barrlere  In  Europe  weighing 
against  LaUn  American  commodities  and 
goods.  Progress  is  slow  and  Latin  America 
cannot  count  upon  much  assistance  from 
that  area  unless  condlUoos  change  radically. 

The  United  SUtes,  for  lU  part,  has  three 
spedOc  meesuree  which  can  be  adopted  to 
assist  the  LaUn  American  countries  In  their 
balance  of  trade  problems.  First  Is  the  pro- 
posal which  is  expected  to  be  made  at  Punta 
del  Ekte  by  which  American  AID  loans  no 
longer  will  be  tied  dlrecUy  to  equipment 
purchases  in  the  Umted  States.  This  move 
should  stimulate  the  common  market  effort 
and  encourage  Intra-reglonal  movement  of 
caplUl  goods  ss  the  recipients  of  AU>  loans 
wlU  have  the  option  of  buying  equipment 
within  the  LaUn  American  area.  The  net 
effect  in  the  early  yean  on  lAttn  America's 
balance  of  payment  will  be  smaU. 

Secondly,  our  country  wUl  bavs  to  take 
a  more  reaUstlc  approach  to  the  demands  of 
the  laUn  Americans  to  receive  fair  prices 
for  their  basic  agricultural  commodlUes  and 
a  wide  variety  of  minerals  including  pe- 
troleum. ThU  Is  an  extremely  complex  and 
difficult  subject,  not  easily  resolved.  For  ex- 
ample, despite  the  world  coffee  agreement, 
prices  coDUnue  to  weaken  due  In  large  part 
to  over-production.  BrasU  Is  finally  taking 
measures  to  oontrol  this  situation. 

Thirdly,  we  have  to  reduce  tariffs  on  some 
processed  and  semi -processed  goods  ex- 
ported from  the  l^tin  American  countries 
Just  last  week  the  great  texUle  Industry  of 
Medellin  had  a  group  here  in  New  Tork  pub- 
licising the  products  of  their  industry. 
Oolombls  has  been  able  to  export  consider- 
able quantities  of  cloth  both  finished  and 
semi-finished  to  the  VS.  This  type  of  trade 
should  be  encouraged.  The  possibility  of  ex- 
ports of  foods  and  semi- processed  foods  In- 
cluding tomatoes,  vegetables,  and  tropical 
fruits,  as  well  ss  meet  and  fish  products  Is 
another  area  where  we  should  give  all  asalst- 
aooe  possible  to  our  I^tln  friends.  One  en- 
couraging sUtlsUc  shows  that  the  growth  of 
manufactured  exporU  from  Latin  America 
has  practically  doubled  In  the  last  ten  years, 
rising  from  8700  mUUon  in  1966  to  an  sstl- 
mated  813  bUUon  in  1966. 

Looking  into  the  future  It  would  be  safe  to 
foresee  that  LaUn  America  offers  a  better 
potential  market  for  our  country  than  Eu- 
rope. Btstory  lias  shown  that  countries 
whicb  are  in  the  process  of  indiistrlaUsstlon 
have  an  ever  Increasing  demand  for  oapttal 
goods.  Europe  has  become  practically  Mif 
sufficient  In  most  heavy  capital  goods.  In 
fact  it  competes  witb  our  own  Industry. 
Latin  America  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
compete  with  our  Industrial  society.  By  the 
time  they  reach  a  point  of  posing  a  serious 
threat  to  us  we  will  be  exporting  to  them 
products  unknown  to  us  today.  Our  lead  la 
technology  is  ttiat  large. 

Turning  now  to  the  third  source  of  capital 
avaUable  to  the  Latin  American  countries, 
we  find  public  committed  funds  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  and  the  foreign 
private  Investment  effort.  Since  Its  Incep- 
tion in  19SI.  at  another  Conference  In  Punta 
del  Este.  appropriatioDs  for  Latin  America 
varying  between  81  0  billion  and  814  billion 
per  year  have  been  passed  by  our  Congress. 
But  how  much  of  this  money  has  actually 
gone  into  Latin  America  on  a  net  basis? 
Debt  repaj-ments  and  interest  payments  on 
debt  have  oharply  reduced  the  net  amount  of 
AID  money  received.  For  the  six  years.  1961- 
1966.  despite  appropriations  of  over  81J)  bil- 
lion per  snnum  voted  by  our  Congress,  actual 
net  AID  received  by  Latin  America  averaged 
only  8500  mllUoD  per  year. 

In  my  opinioQ.  the  request  by  President 
Johnson  to  spend  a  supplenMntsi  amount 
totalling  81.5  bllUoD  over  the  next  five  years, 
part  of  wiiicfa  would  be  dedicated  to  tbe  en- 
couragement of  the  Latin  American  commoA 
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niiutot   KPTMeou  %  minimal  unount.    In-         M»ny  of  you  wlu  h»T.  rtwl  Uui  itn  mt«r- 

SiTtb.  n«  AID  Irom  tb«  UJ3.  to  L.tln  tln(pilBhed  s*a»tor  from  Nwr  Jo^J- «,''"X~ 
I^BrtcTln  1»««  will  be  only  »10O  mllUon.  -Uut  Ch»nc.  for  >  Common  UarlLct  .  One 
;^^mSl.««lon  de^rve.  iu  of  our  «,p-  of  U>e  1<1«>.  «.r»nc«.  by  8.n.u.r  JeTlU  U 
JS^  ^  tSr  wiueet  tor  »n  Kldltlon»l  tlS  Uie  formiUon  of  high  level  commlttM.  com- 
ESrjTt^  ^o?  in  L"  Amerlc  Our  po«><l  of  PoUt.cUn..  ln«,.l«:tual..  Ubor  le^- 
total  AID  progrmm  throughout  the  world  call! 
for  expenditure*  of  Wl  billion  for  flBcal  1W» 
represenUng  lew  than  one-half  of  1  ■>  of  the 
GNP  of  thlfl  great  country;  WOO  mUllon  of 
thli  total  la  for  mUltary  aid  Including  South- 
east Aala. 

In  the  arc*  of  foreign  prlvaU  Investment. 
the  Alliance  for  Progreea  program  of  IWl 
held  up  a«  a  goai  MOO  million  per  year  of 
U-S  private  Investment  In  Latin  America. 
Ptar  reaeona  with  which  we  are  aU  familiar 
this  goal  waa  never  achieved.  In  the  laet 
three  ymn  the  moat  reliable  ftgurea  available 
show  net  new  U.S,  investment  in  LaUn  Amer- 
Jca  ranging  between  a  low  #134  million  per 
year  to  the  high  In  1965  of  »ni  mllUop.  The 
eootrlbutlon  made  by  foreign  private  invest- 
ment Is  not  money  alone.  Advanced  tech- 
nology, managerial  know-how.  marketing 
techniques,  accounting  procedures,  modem 
loduatrLal  relations,  etc.  are  ail  contributions 
to  be  made  by  foreign  capital  In  the  develop- 
ment of  L»Un  America.  In  the  area  ot  the 
Tj»|n  American  OMnmon  Market  multina- 
tional fcrelgn  corporfttlons  such  as  ours  have 


ers  and  prominent  businessmen  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  Americas  to  advise  the  LaUn 
American  countrtee  on  their  coenmon  market 
program.  A  preliminary  meeUng  was  held 
over  the  past  weekend  of  one  such  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  only  through  the  coordinated  acUon 
of  all  elements  of  our  society  as  well  as  o<ur 
Latin  American  friends  that  the  dream  of  a 
Latin  American  common  market  and  even- 
tually of  a  political  union  will  be  reallaed. 
The  odds  against  Its  success  are  formidable, 
and  I  have  outlined  only  a  few  of  the  most 
obvious  problems.  Buman  and  economic 
resources   are  limited. 

We  for  our  part  have  to  embark  on  a 
balanced  program  of  assistance  involving 
larger  and  better  directed  expenditures  of 
public  AID  funds.  As  a  nation  we  have  to 
encourage  competition  for  our  markets  on 
the  part  of  I^Un  compeutors  even  at  the 
cost  of  short  term  sacrifices  but  in  the 
expecUUon  that  a  greaUy  expanded  area 
for  export*  wtU   open  up   for  us.     With  oxir 


BTKTKU'Dtr  OF  Bvo«mt  K.  ftrowi  m.  Pun- 
imrr.  »roH»  M*mTT*cn7miMa  Co.,  QmrnxN- 
TTLLM.  SC,  ow  Bkhalt  OF  AvxaiCAV  Af- 
rwML  UAiruTACTVtBM  AaaocuTiON,  Imc  w 
8rFFO«T  or  H.R.  47«  *nd  HJl.  479.  Bxroax 
TUB  OxKBiAi.  BcecoMMrrrxa  on  Labob  or 
THK  Hoosx  CoMMrmi  o»-Ebdcation  *no 
L.ABOB.  Arvn.  19. 19«7 

Mr.  Chairman  and  member*  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  name  is  Eugene  E.  Stone.  HI. 
and  I  »m  President  of  the  Stone  ManufEic- 
turlng  Company  of  OreenvUle.  South  Caro- 
lina, one  of  the  world's  largest  manufacturert 
of  children's  clothes.  I  em  appearing  before 
you  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association,  headquartered  in 
Washington,  DC.  AAMA  represenU  more 
aimual  dollar  volume  in  the  apparel  Industry 
than  any  other  trade  organisation  in  the 
»orld— in  excess  of  six  bmion  dollars  annual- 
ly at  manufacturers  wholesale  prices. 

Members  of  the  Association  employ  an  esti- 
mated 600.000  people  In  41  States  and  manu- 
facture all  major  Items  of  wearing  apparel 
for  men.  women  and  children. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  the  Association,  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion's Foreign  Competition  Committee,  and 
a  former  member  of  the  Managemeot  lAbor 
Textile  Advisory  Committee  of  the  UjS.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman  SAd  members 
of   the   Subcommittee,   may    I  congratulate 


uonai  icrencu  wjri^ »"""»—— — P"**^    leadersihip    in    technology    and    man        __     —    _ 

a  unioue  r^e  to  play  and  can  make  a  con-  .gerlai  know-bow  j^ynU  oorporaUon*  have  ,ou  on  the  leadership  you  hare  shown  In 
tttbutSon  out  ot  proporUon  to  the  slie  of  the  opportunity  to  set  the  example  at  wise  mitiaUng  theee  hearings.  Tour  mto-est 
SSxlkreBtmTOt.  and  producUve  investment  p»ttema  in  tiie  in  ...  an  concern  with  ...  the  Impact  of 
Given  the  poUtloal  dlfflctilty  of  dUnipUng  new  common  market  are*.  imports  on  American  Industry  and  employ- 
■ • —           This  effort  mi  oxir  part  is  not  dictated  only  -  -       -        ..     .      -_  «,_ 

by  pure  philanthropy  and  a  friendly  desire 

to    help    the   Latin    American    countries   to 

develop.     It  Is  also  In  our  own  self  Interest. 

Responsible    L^tin   American    nations   want 

the  opportunity  to  aell  In  our  market  place 

and  to  use  the  incbme  to  buy  more  trotp, 

ue,  thus  developing  their  own  industrial  and 

agricultural   economies.     An   eflective   com- 
mon market  would  further  this  goal,  and  I 

know  you  all  Join  with  me  in  wishing  our 

President  and   the  U.S.  delegation   weU   at 

Punta  del  Bile. 
1  thank  you. 


exlstlng  Industries  with  resulting  unemploy 

mant,  the  principal  Impetus  of  the  projected 

Latin  American  Common  Market  should  be 

directed    towards    the    InstallaUon    of    new 

IndusQ-les  which  do  not  yet  exUt  In  Latin 

America.      Much    time    has    been    wasted    in 

fruitless  negoUatlons  trying  to  lower  tariff 

barriers  for  already  existing  industries.    For- 
eign private  capital  alUed  with  national  In- 

vestOTB  should  take  the  lead  and  advise  the 

Kfchltecfis    o£    the    oocnmon    market    which 

countrios  are  the  most  appropriate  from  the 

potnt  at  view  at  natural  resources,  communi- 
cations, markeu.  etc.  for  the  Installation  of 

majfv  large-scale  plants  which  con  compete 

even  In  wcrld  marketa  by  producing  at  low  — ^^^— ^-^^^^— 

oocta.    Special  statiis  should  be  given  to  these 

industries  as  Is  done  In  the  Central  American      !(,-.»«-    ImDOrta    TVeateB    1    MillioB 

CcKDinaa  Market  area,  and  financial  reaources.      "^  i  .      •      »  i  i   j_  • 

boCti  imbUc  and  private,  plxis  tax  Incentives  Job*  IS  Appvcl  laoBtiry 

granted  to  encourage  these  new  basic  Indus- 

tries. 

I  am  tXilnklng  apedflcaUy  of  petrochemi- 
cals including  ammonia  for  fertiliser  and 
plaeUc  materials  such  as  PVC,  polyethylene, 
ethylene  tteelf.  and  a  whole  world  o<  chemi- 
cal products  produced  from  oil  and  gas.  The 
petrochemical  Industry  U  characterised  by 
being  highly  capital  Intensive  and  low  In 
lohor  requirements.  Therefore  It  does  not 
qualify  as  a  major  source  of  employment,  a 
vital  need  for  the  area.  However  the  exist- 
ence of  low  cost  chemical  raw  materials  wlU 
stimulate  In  each  area  or  country  a  con- 
verting business  transforming  the  cbemlools 
for  consumer  tise.  This  type  of  industry 
usually  requires  much  larger  quantities  of 
labor  both  skilled  and  unskilled.  Thereby 
employment  will  be  stlmuated  to  on  extent 
not  pontble  under  present  pcdtcie*  wbsretn 
each  eonntry   u  negodnUng  to  erect  small 

high  oo«  Pro-^cuon  unite.                                               concerned  »bout  the  Increwlng 
It  may  be  too  l»t«  to  edopt  thli  .pproach      f^^^/  _,   ,_. ,.   ,„  ,>,^   ,„,,.   .„^   ^_ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP   SOtrTH   CABOLZMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  AprU  19,  1967 
Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Spemker,  tt  wu  my 

privilege  this  morning  to  hear  Eugene  E, 
Stone  before  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  headed  by  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  Honorable  Johm  Dent. 

Mr.  Stone  l£  president  of  Stone  Manu- 
facturing Co..  In  Greenville.  8.C.,  ably 
represented  by  our  dlatlngulahed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina   (Mr.    AsKMoai].    Mr.    Stone    l5 


tn  such  bwde  industries  as  steel  and  cars, 
since  each  cxranCry  has  its  own  smaU  cr  in- 
termediate slasd  pianu.  However  some  Intc- 
grmtioo  and  raUonailaatlon  of  production 
may  stlU  be  posslbto  in  these  indiutrles.  But 
the  primary  ootnmon  market  effort  should  be 
given  to  encouraging  new  muItlnailoiuU  In- 
dustrlw.  In  addition  to  petrochemicals 
otbsr  Aehto  mlgbt  tnduito  tfeetronlos,  heary 
capital  goods,  atrerafk  manufacturing;   etc 


threat  of  Imports  to  the  Jobs  and  ae 
curlty  of  his  hundreds  of  employees. 

Eugene  Stone  Is  a  truly  great  Indus- 
trialist, a  dedicated  American  and  a  man 
devoted  to  the  w^are  of  thoee  associ- 
ated with  him.  I  oocomond  his  out- 
standing statement  to  every  Member  of 
tbe  Congress  and  to  the  people  through- 
out our  country: 


ment  could  not  be  more  timely  so  far  as  our 
American  apparel  Industry  is  coiicerned. 

The  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As&o- 
datlon  supporta  H-R,  478  and  HJl.  4TO.  not. 
however,  because  we  believe  enactment  of 
either  of  these  proposals  would  result  in 
bringing  substontUI  order  into  the  present 
chaoUc  iltuatlon  In  International  trade  of 
our  producu.  I  must  be  frank  In  teUlng  you 
that  we  do  not  believe  H.R.  478  and  Hit.  479 
are  sufBclently  sweeping  In  their  approach 
to  accomplish  that  objective.  Rather,  we 
endorse  these  two  proposals  because  we  wel- 
come any  significant  indication  of  interest 
in  this  growing  problem  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentativea. 

In  the  balance  of  my  statement  I  hope  to 
Illustrate  to  you  why  our  AssoctaUon  believes 
It  imperative  that  some  means  be  eeUbllshed 
for  providing  orderly  fp-ototh  in  the  Imports 
of  our  products  Into  this  country — regardless 
of  the  fiber  content  of  those  articles. 

AppArel  markets  In  the  United  SUtes  are 
being  flooded  with  imported  clothing  In 
greater  and  greater  amounts  each  year.  The 
developing  countries  of  the  East,  the  rebuilt 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  countries 
of  South  America,  have  established  new. 
modem,  and  efficient  apparel  plants  which 
provide  many  more  clothes  than  these  coun- 
tries need  themselves.  Where  does  the  ex- 
cess go?  To  the  United  States  In  large  meas- 
ure. It  comes  Into  our  country  to  compete 
with  tbe  output  of  our  own  apparel  Industry 
which  has  not  generated  sufflclent  eamlnes 
to  build  all  new  planU  and  Intsall  today'i 
roost  efflclent  machinery.  Our  apparel  In- 
dustry has  been  established  for  a  long  time 
and  has  been  sn  Important  and  oompeUtive 
Industry  In  the  United  SUtea.  We  have  pro- 
vided emplojTnent  for  over  one  miUion  people 
for  many,  many  years. 

As  early  as  the  middle  I950's  the  American 
apparel  industry  and  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment  became  aware  of  the  inroads  being 
made  on  our  market  by  imported  apparel 
products.  Certain  areas  of  tbe  market, 
usually  those  for  lower  priced  goods,  were 
being  affected  most.  Recognition  of  this 
problem  brought  a  bilateral  sgreement  In 
1957  with  Japan  which  covered  the  trade  of 
ootton  texUle  and  apparel  ivoducts. 

During  1W9  domeeUc  demand  for  cotton 
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products  Increased  rapidly  but  imports  In- 
creased even  faster.  To  ollevlau  the  Impact 
of  these  imports,  the  Unit«d  States  asked 
the  major  Importing  and  exporung  naUons 
U)  Join  together  to  seek  a  solution.  In  1061 
a  one-year  arrangement  was  signed. 

In  1962.  the  Long-Term  Ootton  TexUle 
Arrangement  (LTA)  was  negoUated.  Now 
twenty-nine  of  tbe  most  important  textile 
and  apparel  producing  countries  of  the 
world  are  signatories  of  this  Arrangement. 
This  has  had  the  effect  of  allowing  the  major 
exporting  coimtrles  to  share  generously  In 
an  orderly  way  the  growth  of  the  apparel 
markets  of  the  major  importing  cotmtrles. 
Tbe  agreed  Increase  In  this  trade  was  5%  a 
year,  no  more. 

Unfortunately,  the  LTA  has  not  l>een  as 
effecuve  as  we  bad  hoped.  Prtnn  calendar 
year  19&8  untU  fiscal  year  IMl  (the  base 
for  the  Arrangement  years)  cotton  apparel 
Imports  Increased  84%.  From  the  first  LTA 
year  to  the  4th  LTA  year  cotton  apparel  im- 
ports Increased  from  308  million  square 
yards  equivalent  (STX)  to  506  mllUon  6TE. 
an  Increase  of  37%  ^see  Chart  1).  This  Is 
certainly  sharing  the  growth  of  our  market 
in  a  very  significant  way. 

The  fact  that  most  controls  under  the 
Long  Term  Arrangement  are  export  controls 
might  explain  some  of  tbe  Ineffectiveness 
of  the  Arrangement.  That  ts.  exporting 
countrlee  are  expected  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  cottoo  textUe  and  apparel  goods  under 
the  Arrangement,  checking  to  make  sure 
that  only  the  allowed  amounts  are  shipped 
to  each  Importing  country.  In  only  a  few 
Instances  has  regulaUon  of  the  flow  of  oot- 
ton goods  been  left  to  tbe  Importing  oountry. 
Export  control,  for  eeveral  obvious  reasons, 
appears  an  Ineffective  way  to  regulate  ship- 
ments of  these  goods.  We  recommend  that 
Import  controls  be  established. 

Neither  woo]  nor  man-mode  fiber  apparel 
Imports  are  regulated  under  the  Arrange- 
ment, nor  do  we  have  import  statistics  on 
these  products  in  equivalent  square  yards 
for  ss  many  years  as  we  have  for  cotton. 
Recently  the  greatest  growth  in  apparel  Im- 
ports bos  been  tn  the  area  of  man-made 
fiber  products.  Imports  of  theae  apparel 
products  were  40  million  STS  In  1063.  They 
reached  230  mUlion  STB  by  the  end  of  IBM. 
This  is  a  370%  Increase,  and  man-made  flber 
apparel  Imports  are  currently  increasing  at 
an  even  faster  rate. 

This  apparel  Is  being  sold  in  the  American 
market  in  direct  competition  with  the  man- 
made  flber  apparel  produced  by  American 
Arms.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  present 
tariff  structiu-e  provides  little  restraint  to 
these  rapidly  increasing  Imports  of  man- 
made  (Iber  apparel. 

Wool  apparel  imports  have  also  shown  an 
increase  over  the  post  few  years.  They  have 
Increased  from  40  million  STE  in  1082  to  63 
mUlkon  STE  by  the  end  of  1966.  This  Is  an 
Increase  of  37%    (see  Chart  2). 

SuramortKlng.  total  sppoxel  Imports  were 
776  mllUon  equivalent  square  yards  in  1966, 
a  63%  Increase  since  1962.  Tlie  dollar  value 
of  these  total  apparel  Imports  amounted  to 
•518  million.  But  this  value  does  not  In- 
clude leather,  rubberized,  silk.  linen,  or  other 
apparel.  The  American  Apparel  Manufac- 
turers Association  collects  dollar  value  data 
for  all  apparel  Imports,  which  In  1966 
sjnounted  to  »54S  million  (see  Chart  3) .  The 
estimated  wholesale  value  of  these  goods 
would  be  approximately  one  billion  dollars, 
assuming  on  addlU<mal  65%  for  shipping, 
Insurance,  tariffs,  handling,  and  a  return 
to  the  importer. 

Ouulde  of  material,  labor  is  the  second 
most  Important  cost  of  producing  apparel 
In  the  United  States.  Total  cost  at  raw  ma- 
terials (mostly  fabric)  was  43%.  Total  eom- 
peneatlon  to  employees  wss  about  81%  of 
sales  revenue  In  1066.  I^bor,  not  capital.  Is 
the  expensive  productive  element  in  making 
apparel.  Tbe  average  hourly  wage  paid  to 
apparel  production  workers  In  1066  was  61.83, 
rising   to  91.00   in   1966.     In   addition,    the 


average  apparel  employer  paid  2S  to  SO  cents 
per  hour  for  non-lnromc  type  benefit  pay- 
ments for  each  employee.  Total  compensa- 
tion to  all  apparel  employees  in  1966  la  esti- 
mated at  close  to  66  bUIion  dollars. 

(It  should  be  stated  parenthetically  that 
the  U.S.  apparel  Industry  Is  respQnslble  for 
the  employment  of  many  more  than  Its  own 
workers.  The  Industry  annually  purchases 
almost  hflUf  of  the  output  of  the  Amerlean 
textUe  industry,  thus  directly  Influencing 
employment  in  that  great  Industry  also.) 

We  have  soaie  wage  information  for  a  few 
of  the  major  apparel  exporting  nations. 
Chart  4  attached  to  this  statement  ahowe. 
for  instance,  that  tha  average  woman  ap- 
parel production  worker  in  Bong  Kong  was 
paid  the  equivalent  of  17  cents  per  hour 
tn  leea.  We  have  no  figures  for  benefit  pay- 
ments by  the  employer  for  these  workers,  but 
we  know  generally  that  benefits  in  these 
countries  tend  to  be  subetantlal.  sometimes 
representing  as  much  as  the  direct  wages 
paid.  Benefits  are  often  actually  income 
payments  "In  kind"  rather  than  in  money. 
Employers  furnish  such  things  ss  housing, 
dormitory-style.  Nevertheless,  total  com- 
pensation to  worken  In  these  countries  Is 
very  much  tower  than  It  Is  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

With  their  low  labor  costs,  producers  in 
such  exporting  nations  can  price  apparel 
products  sufficiently  low  so  as  to  undersell 
equivalent  American  produced  garments  even 
after  shipping,  tariffs,  and  related  costs  am 
paid.  A  few  years  ago  it  could  be  argura 
that  the  quality  of  these  low-priced  gar- 
ments was  inferior  to  the  quality  of  Amert- 
can  apparel.  But  the  quality  of  Unported 
apparel  lt«ns  lias  improved  greatly  and  is 
expected  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
Today,  in  many  instances,  the  quality  of  Im- 
ported apparel  Is  as  good  as  the  quality  of 
any  apparel  our  domestic  Industry  can  pro- 
duce. 

We  contend,  then,  that  lower  tabor  costs 
In  foreign  countries  make  It  impoeslMe  for 
the  American  apparel  manufacturer  to  com- 
pete with  imported  spporel  products.  T^e 
traditional  attack  on  this  argument  Is  that 
lower  wages  do  not  necessarily  mean  lower 
labor  costs  because  productivity  differences 
may  equalize  labor  costs.  But,  look  at  the 
evidence.  Excluding  benefit  payments,  the 
average  Hong  Kong  apparel  worker  receives 
only  one-tenth  as  much  as  the  average 
American  apparel  production  worker.  Are 
we  ten  times  more  efficient?  Absolutely  noti 
It  Is.  of  course,  difficult  to  say  how  produc- 
tive the  Hong  Kong  worker  is,  but  he  Is 
known  to  have  machines  which  are  very 
similar  to  Iboae  used  In  this  country.  In 
many  Instances,  with  modem  plants,  mod- 
em machinee  and  modern  methods,  produc- 
tion Is  ss  good  as  any  American  apparel 
plant. 

What  can  we  conclude  about  the  displace- 
ment of  U.S.  apparel  workers  because  of  Im- 
ports? We  know  that  labor  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant factor  In  apparel  producUon.  that  as 
apparel  production  increases,  apparel  em- 
ployment must  also  increase  almost  as  much. 
Our  industry  has  not  as  yet  been  able 'to 
develop  machinery  to  [Hwluce  apparel  auto- 
matically. 

Because  tabor  contributes  so  slgnlfl- 
cantly  to  apparel  production,  It  follows  that 
Imported  apparel  products  have  the  effect  of 
displacing  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to 
produce  those  products  In  this  country.  The 
exact  amount  of  this  displacement  Is  Impos- 
sible to  measure  because,  among  other  things. 
we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  products 
would  hare  been  produced  had  they  been 
[Koduced  in  the  United  States  and  priced 
accordingly. 

It  Is  possible,  however,  to  estimate  the 
number  of  man  hours  It  would  take  the  do- 
mestic apparel  industry  to  produce  all  of  tbe 
Imported  apparel  products.  There  are  data 
available  on  the  number  of  man  hours,  dl- 
rset  and  indirect.  It  takes  to  make  most  gar- 


ments. Assuming  that  the  averags  apparel 
employee  wt»-ks  2.000  hours  par  year,  U  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  numtMtr  of  apparel 
workers  displaced  by  imports.  Tbe  follow- 
ing is  AAMA's  summary  of  eettmated  labor 
displaced  by  apparel  Imports: 

[Nimiber  of  Workers} 

Cotton  apparel  imports 63,600 

Wool  apparel  imports 16.  100 

Manmade  flber  apparel  imports 33.300 

Total  __ 100,000 

One  hundred  thousand  Jobs,  then,  do  not 
exist  In  America  today  because  Importers  are 
supplying  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  ap- 
parel to  our  market. 

No  matter  how  we  approach  this  displace- 
ment measurement,  no  one  ohould  deny  the 
fact  that  Imports  have  displaced  domeetlc 
labor.  The  cxirrent  rapid  increase  in  im- 
ports is  far  greater  than  the  increase  in  do- 
mestic production  and  consumption  <see 
Chart  &).  Because  of  this,  the  problem  of 
displacement  of  American  labor  wlU  become 
more  scute  in  the  future. 

Future  labor  demand  in  the  apparel  In- 
dustry wUt  depend  on  three  factors:  popula- 
tion growth.  Inroads  in  the  market  caused  by 
imports,  and  technologloaJ  developments. 

The  approximately  198  million  United 
States  residents  in  1966  purchased  almost  610 
billion  worth  of  apparel  products  at  manu- 
facturers' whcriesale  prtces.  Tbe  Bureau  of 
the  Census  projects  that  U.S.  population  will 
reach  from  312  to  233  million  people  by  1075. 
This  Is  a  B  to  14%  Increase  which  wlU  un- 
doubtedly be  accompanied  by  at  least  some 
increase  In  demand  for  apparel  Items. 

Important  current  population  trends  point 
to  a  somewhat  faster  growing  demand  for 
apparel  than  we  have  experienced  recently. 
Thn  35-34  year  old  sge  group  is  rapidly  In- 
creasing in  slxe  due  to  the  fact  that  "war 
babies"  have  now  begun  to  reach  this  age. 
This  is  a  population  group  which  spends  a 
greater  proportion  of  Its  income  on  apparel 
than  doee  the  population  as  a  whole.  It  Is 
the  war  babies,  who  are  now  establishing 
homes  and  families,  who  will  contribute  to 
both  population  Increases  and  apparel  de- 
mand Increases.  This  3&-~34  year  old  age 
group  Is  expected  to  be  an  Important  source 
of  demand  for  our  Industry.  They  want  an 
ever-greater  variety  of  clothes  for  their 
varied  acUritlea,  and  they  wUl  also  wont 
clothes  for  their  children  who  will  be  bom 
during  the  next  IS  years  or  so. 

Increasing  per  capita  personal  I^M^mfw  In 
tbe  United  States  also  point  to  strong  amtarel 
demand.  Expenditures  on  apparri  are  a 
fairly  constant  percentage  of  oonsumer  non- 
durable expenditures.  As  these  expendi- 
tures go  up  along  with  rising  personal  In- 
come and  ONP,  apparel  demand  will  go  up 
too. 

We  can  look  forward,  then,  to  strongly 
increasing  apparel  demand  because  of  popu- 
lation growth.  But  vrUl  technology  take 
oare  of  producing  most  of  this  additional 
apparel?  Most  of  the  automation  bos  been 
slow  In  coming  to  the  app&rel  industry,  but 
we  have  in  the  past  few  years  begun  to  ac- 
celerate reeearch  and  development.  We  are 
attempting  txMh  to  be  more  compeUUve 
with  imports  and  to  give  the  American  public 
t>eiter  products  at  relatively  lower  costs. 
Automated  methods,  in  some  Instances,  have 
been  privately  developed  and  used  by  a  few 
firms  but  have  not  twcome  widely  known  or 
used  In  tbe  Industry.  This  is  explained 
mostly  by  the  fact  that  there  are  37.000  ap- 
parel firms  in  this  country,  most  of  tiiem  be- 
ing too  small  to  have  research  and  develop- 
ment divisions.  There  has  Just  been  formed 
the  Apparel  Research  FoundaUon  whose 
activities  will  be  devoted  strictly  to  apparel 
production  research.  The  results  at  this  re- 
search will  be  available  to  all  members  of  the 
Foundation. 

Despite  reoe&t  technological  adranoes.  tha 
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■ppani  Induatry  vin  eontlnut  to  ne«d  % 
Urge  Ubor  mppl;  (or  a  ooDsUi«r»ble  Umc  to 
oome.  Tlw  r««ulU  of  r«s«uxli  wUl  not  oom« 
to  ua  In  k  iteady  atre&m.  uul  tb.«  develop- 
menu  wUl  not  be  uaefuJ  to  all  ap?>ftrel  oom- 
paAlee.  The  small  apparel  ftrm*  particularly 
will  be  OnanclaJly  unable  to  take  advantaga 
of  the  more  ooatly  technolofrlcal  advances. 

The  anticipated  Increase  in  apparel  de- 
mand meana  lncrca»«<I  demand  for  labor,  IS 
we  dlaeoimt  the  problem  of  Import*  for  the 
moment.  We  have  found  that  growth  In 
apiwrel  output*  haa  normally  run  ahead  of 
growth  In  the  apparel  Induatry'B  employment. 
But,  we  can  look  forward  to  growth  In  our 
demand  for  labor  which  wtll  be  only  slightly 
iMe  than  the  l*rgB  expected  growth  In  de- 
mand for  our  product*.  T^>  a  Tery  large 
(legT«e  the  labor  we  demand  la  seml-akllled. 
We  oould  oae  tlwf  type  of  worlter  who  haa 
chajactertfftlcally  been  on  the  unemployment 
roll*  In  many  part*  of  the  country.  If  we 
produce  to  meet  Increasing  demand  we  will 
need  to  hire  many  ■eml-Bkilled  workers  who 


<mlj  to  maintain  th*  jmMnt  Ivvel  of  un- 
ployment  a*  the  demajul  for  ^perel  prod* 
uct*  c(»itlnue«  to  grow. 

Any  future  tncreaae  Ln  the  nt«  of  growtb 
at  app&rel  Import*  wUl  have  a  two-fold  effect 
oo  the  domestic  Industry.  FirBt,  as  we  have 
■aid  before,  labor  will  be  displaced.  Second. 
we  feel  tha.6  apparel  producers  themselvee 
wUl  be  "displaced."  That  Is,  producoa  wUl 
not  be  encouraged  to  undertake  technologl- 
eal  research;  they  will  not  find  It  necessary  to 
establlAh  new  plant*  In  areas  of  chronic  lui- 
cmployment  In  an  effort  to  get  fUfBclent 
numbers  of  production  workers.  These  ef- 
forU  win  be  largely  unnecessary  If  Imports 
prevent  American  apparel  producers  from  ex- 
panding production.  Research  might  be  Im- 
portant In  an  effort  to  compete  with  Imports, 
but  eoet-cutting  techniques  arc  slow  to 
develop  In  any  Industry,  especially  oun. 

We  feel  that  Import*  have  had  serloufl 
repercussloa*  on  our  Industry.  They  affect 
labor  moat,  but  they  also  affect  evex7  other 
aspect  of  domestic  apparel  production.     We 


will  krtn  the  1.3  million  piwIucUon  workera     cannot  forget,  also,  tliat  theee  repercussions 
-, M^   .«    •*»-.   -««.«i    ir«i.i«trv    many   of     are   not   oooflned    to   the    apparel    industxy 


already   in    the   apparel    industry. 

whom  are  also  scml-akllled.    Currently.  «9» 

of  our  labor  force  are  production  workers. 

Alt  those  group*  in  the  work  force  which 
have  the  highest  level  of  unemployment  are 
potential  employees  In  the  apparel  Industry. 
Kegroee.  who  are  often  semi-skilled,  are  be- 
ing TMUA  In  Increasing  numbers  In  our  In- 
dustry today.  Women  make  up  S0%  of  our 
production-worker  force.  Many  of  these  are 
wonaen  living  in  small  towns  who  would  be 
unable  to  move  to  another  town  to  seek 
work,  tf  tSie  local  apparel  company  had  to 
atop  ivoductloa.  lliey  musx  remain  In  that 
town  with  tbfllr  famines,  whether  or  not 
tb«y  bare  work.  Also.  It  wouM  be  possible 
for  apparel  companies  to  go  Into  Appalachla. 
%rt/\  give  employment  to  people  In  this  area 
whlfdi  is  well  known  to  you  for  lu  employ- 
ment problenx*.  Bmploylng  all  theee  peopU 
depAds  oti  wtiatber  or  not  the  American 
appanl  IziductrT  la  «aU«(l  on  to  produc* 
Bor*  apparel. 

We  eone.  then,  to  the  third,  and  probably 
4^ (ting,  factor  In  demand  for  labor  by  the 
Uoltad  Statse  apparel  indiiatry.  This  factor 
is,  of  oourae.  Impcrt*.  The  close  relatlon- 
■hlp  between  labor  Input  and  apparel  output, 
mnA  t2ie  large  ainoun.t  oC  labor  lised  to  pro- 
duce apparel  make  it  clear  that  apparel  im- 
port have  the  effect  ot  displacing  Amertcan 
labor.  If  Increased  domestic  demand  for 
appartii  la  met  by  Imported  apparel  products, 
our  Induatry  cannot  grow,  it  cannot  use  more 
labor.  It  oaonot  be  a  factor  In  alleviating  un- 
employmsnt  In  areas  such  m  Appalachla.  a* 
weU  a*  tn  alaoat  every  other  State  ta  the 
Unlod. 

What  ean  we  do  to  prevent  this  aerloua 
dlaplaoement  of  our  labor  force?  We  In  the 
^  apparel  IndOBtry  believe  that  orderly  growth 
of  ^)parel  markets  cannot  be  achieved  in 
t^tta  country  unless  there  is  established  an 
tstvttatlonal  agreement  covering  textile  and 
apparel  products  for  all  flben.  An  agree- 
ment iSmllar  to  the  botton  agreement,  bat 
axte&ded  to  cover  all  fibers  would  have  the 
effect  of  providing  orderly  growth  In  the 
taxtU*  and  apparel  markeu  In  those  areas 
wldoliare  becximing  Increasingly  disrupted — 
namely  the  markeu  for  man-made  fiber  and 
wool  products. 

An  acraament  of  thla  type  must  allow  the 
Amarlean  appard  Izidiutry  to  have  a  aharc  tn 
the  growth  of  docnestlc  demand.  A  [dece- 
dent has  been  est  in  the  cotton  Arrangement 
to  ahare  the  domestic  market  growth  with 
dareloplng  natlotis — but  not  to  give  them 
all  of  the  ptFWth.  statistics  prove  that  im- 
porta  have  been  growing  at  a  much  faster 
rata  than  tba  docnestlc  market.  This  means 
that  Importa  annually  account  for  an  tn- 
rrnaslngly  larger  perosntage  of  our  domeaUc 
market  growth. 

Our  apparel  tndoatry  will  be  unable  to  cre- 
ate new  }obfl  If  impart*  continue  to  frov 
a*  they  are  bow.    At  beat,  we  wlU  ba  able 


alooe.  American  textile  producers  rely  beav- 
Uy  oo  our  industry  to  purchase  their  prod- 
Qcta  We  are  also  Important  customers  of 
machinery  i»'oducers.  It  can  be  said  that 
several  million  people  In  our  labor  force  out- 
side the  apparel  Industry  rely  on  the  Ameri- 
can apparel  industry  for  their  Inoomea.  Do 
not  let  Imports  deatz-oy  us. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  %tt.  Chair- 
man. The  American  Apparel  ICanTifactur- 
en  Association  Is  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  you  this  matter  of 
auch  vital  concern  to  me  and  to  the  majority 
of  our  member  firms.  We  commend  you 
and  your  fellow  Subcommittee  members  for 
the  aervice  you  are  performing  on  behalf  ctf 
American  industry  and  the  American  work- 
lag  »y  w  mn^  woman. 


QtiicBfl  forfibEc  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PmUP  J.  PHILBIN 


IN  TRX  HOU5X  OP  RSPRSSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  AprU  1$.  19S7 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  At  the 
request  cA  the  outstanding  religious 
leader,  my  friend.  Rev.  Robert  O.  Howes, 
expert  In  city  and  regional  planning. 
lAd  very  distinguished  spiritual  leader, 
who  is  deeply  Interested  in  the  prayer  de- 
cision, under  unanimous  consent  I  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
his  "Action  Memorandum  1967  of  Cltl- 
■ens  for  Public  Prayer"  in  the  Rscord. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  group 
are  friends  and  constituents  of  mine  and 
the  group  Is  ncmsectarlan  and  nonpar- 
tisan and  deeply  committed  to  advocate 
and  flght  for  the  people's  amendment  to 
public   prayer  decision. 

When  this  matter  is  pending  before 
the  Rouse,  all  of  us  vho  believe  in  pray- 
er, recognize  and  worship  the  living  Ood, 
and  are  interested  In  preserving  the  spir- 
itual values  and  traditions  which  played 
such  an  Important  rc^e  in  the  origin 
and  the  procress  of  this  great  Nation 
are  constrained  to  accord  the  vlewa  ex- 
pressed by  this  group  most  careful  and 
sympathetic  oonslderatlcm  and  assist- 
ance. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  trying  to 
foixe  religious  views  upon  anyone,  to 
deny  others  their  religious  opioions.  In- 


fringe upon  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
free  conscience,  or  impair  or  abrogate 
any  other  right  to  which  persoiu  are  en- 
titled by  our  Constitution. 

The  Issue  here  is  whether  this  country 
shall  continue  to  allow  believers,  as  well 
as  unbelievers,  the  right  publicly  to  pray 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience  so  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  who 
accept  and  profess  prayer  may  exercise 
their  right  of  free,  public  prayer  and 
free  speech. 

This  coimtry.  which  Is  known  in  verse. 
song  Eind  story  as  "the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave"  was  bom  in 
struggle,  sacrince.  and  prayer.  Thus  It 
haa  become  the  greatest  nation  In  his- 
tory. Let  us  preserve  that  rich,  blessed 
heritage. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Crmnn  ro«  Pirauo  Paara 

Once  again  in  House  and  Senate  a  Peoples 
Amendment  for  PubUc  Prayer  haa  been  in- 
troduced. This  amendment  can  be  won 
only  tf  YOU  make  a  constant  noise  Xn  its 
favor  where  you  are  and  whereyer  your  voice, 
letters,  infiuence  can  reacb. 

1.  The  text  of  the  proposed  Peoples  Amend- 
ment for  PubUc  Prayer  introduced  in  the 
flrat  session  of  thla  Congress  as  Senate  Joint 
Jtesoluf  ion  #  i  by  Senator  Everett  M.  Dlrkaen 
reads: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled,  in  any  public  buUdlng  which  is 
supported  In  whole  or  in  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
In  non-denomlnatlonal  prayer." 

A  similar  resolution  was  Introduced  In  the 
Hotise  by  RepresentatlTe  W.  K.  Brock  on 
30  January  1967. 

2.  What  Oo  we  teekf  We  believe  that  the 
two  Supreme  Court  *^rayer"  declaloos  (1962. 
1963)  are  very  seriously  wrong,  that  they,  tn 
the  words  of  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  "mis- 
applied a  great  consUtutlonal  principle"  and 
that,  despite  assurances  to  tbe  contrary,  they 
go  far  toward  favoring  the  secularist  and  the 
atheist  over  the  beUever.  We  do  not  attaclc 
or  question  the  Integrity  of  any  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  We  do  feel  that  so 
long  as  these  decisions  stand  a  very  sub- 
stantial doubt  exists  tn  the  mind  of  school 
boards,  parents  and  others  as  to  religion's 
role  In  public  education  and  that  all  other 
tnstanocs  of  public  reverence  are  In  fact 
under  threat  from  the  Court's  fatal  equation. 
We  mean  by  this  that  the  Court  has  equated 
establishment  in  t^e  Plrst  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  with  religion,  whether  that 
religion  is  sectarian  or  not.  free  or  not,  in- 
sUtutlonal  or  not.  It  has  said  that  such 
religion  Is  banned  from  governmental  ac- 
commodation. Applying  this  equation  to 
other  exsjuples  of  public  reverence  (e.g.  In- 
scriptions on  our  colas,  legislative  invoca- 
UoDs.  etc.)  each  of  them  must  fall  before 
It.  We  fight,  in  short,  not  only  for  the 
brotherhood  of  prayer  In  our  public  schools 
but  also  against  an  evil  precedent  which  can 
be  and  already  has  been  (e.g.  In  the  Mary- 
land church  college  cases  tn  the  Fall  of  1966 1 
used  to  backstop  further  decisions  affecting 
religion  in  public  life.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  achieve  our  purpose  but  through  a 
constitutional  amendment.  The  Prat 
Amendment,  as  originally  written  and  In- 
terpreted for  decades,  remains  perfectly  good. 
We  do  not  propose  In  any  way  to  alter  It. 
Simply,  the  Court  has  twisted  It  out  of  shape. 
What  we  demand  Is  that  It  be  restored  to 
Its  original  meaning. 

3.  Vftat  om*  wou  doT  Cltlsens  for  Public 
Prayer  Is  a  loose  federation  of  local  groups 
organised  to  flght  for  the  Peoples  Amend- 
ment for  Public  Prayer.  It  is  non-sectarisn. 
non-partisan,  has  no  other  cauae  whatsoever 
•xcept  this.    Here  are  some  key  addteases. 
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Write  them.  Suggest  to  your  ftlendt  that 
tbey  write.  0«t  the  addresses  In  the  newi 
Qiedla  These  people  have  worked  long  and 
bard  f<v  prayer.  Onoe  you  know  what  we 
sre  doing,  form  your  own  local  chapter  of 
Cltizeufl  tor  PubUc  Prayer: 

Mr.  Cheater  Doyle,  Citisens  for  Publle 
Prayer.  Penns.  Area,  Sth  Street.  Berwick. 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Kathryne  Contlno.  Citizens  for  Pub- 
lic Prayer.  N.T.  Area,  P.O.  Boa  112.  Staten 
Island.  New  York  10314. 

Miss  Patricia  Thomas.  Clttsens  for  Public 
Prayer,  Michigan  Area.  336  ■.  Michigan 
Street,  Three  Rivers.  Michigan. 

Attorney  Robert  Mauro.  Citizens  for  Pub- 
Uc Prayer,  NJ.  Area,  Boadway.  Long  Banch. 
Hew  Jersey. 

Mr.  Carl  QrUfln,  Jr..  Citizens  for  Public 
Prayer,  N.X.  Area,  Boa  1T76.  Rutland. 
ICaasacbusctta. 

Rev.  Robert  O.  Howes,  Washington.  D.O. 
BepreeentaUve,  OltlBena  for  Public  Prayer. 
The  CatboUe  XTUlveratty  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30017. 

4.  Warning.  While  the  Justice  of  our 
cause  Ls  clear,  and  polls  continue  to  show  a 
massive  majority  (7&-90%)  of  the  Am^ertcan 
people  oo  our  side,  you  will  oome  up  quickly 
kgalnst  oppo&ltlOD.  Some  of  this  will  hit 
you  from  quarters  in  which  you  expect  sup- 
port. Do  not  be  side-tracked  by  sweet  tallc. 
Look  at  the  facts.  Prayer  is  out  of  our 
schools,  eicept  In  terms  at  a  slleot  Ood  here 
and  there  or  a  God  aandwiched  in  briefly 
between  quotations  from  Emerson  and  Con- 
fucius. The  Court  has  already  demonstrated 
that  it  will  use  its  prayer  decisions  as  prece- 
dent to  move  against  other  religious  prac- 
Uns  In  our  society.  These  decisions,  you 
may  be  sure,  would  also  be  critical  In  any 
possible  future  Court  Judgments  In  the  area 
of  parochial  school  aid  cr  taxation  of  church 
properties.  Beware  eapeclaily  propaganda 
propping  substitutes  for  the  brotherhood  of 
prayer,  such  aa  "classes  In  comparative  re- 
ligion."  These  classes  would  be  extremely 
dUBcult  to  staff  and  would,  if  really  reverent, 
fall  quickly  before  the  same  Court  which 
ruled  out  the  twenty-two  word  New  York 
prayer.  Silent  meditation,  religion  as  a 
Soot-note  In  art  and  history  classes,  noble 
readings — none  of  these,  while  helpful,  would 
in  any  way  remove  the  fatal  precedent  set  in 
ths  two  Court  prayer  decisions.  And  the 
more  adequate  each  became,  the  more  rer- 
vent  each  became,  the  more  likely  It  Is  that 
it  too  would  fall  before  the  Court.  Do  not 
be  slde-aacked.  The  time  for  detjate  haa 
long  since  passed.  Look  at  your  own  schools 
and  eee  what  has  happened.  Then  act  and 
demand  action  from  your  community,  state 
and  church  leaders.  Por  further  ammunl- 
tton  read  theee  recent  books:  a)  Rice.  C. 
"The  Supreme  Court  and  Public  Tray  er"  to) 
Oostanzo.  J.  "This  Nation  Under  Ood*  «) 
Lowrey,  C.  "To  Pray  or  Not  to  Pray". 

6.  state  LeffUlatures.  It  Is  now  of  maxi- 
mum importance  that  every  State  legisla- 
ture pass  a  double  resolution  and  send  it 
Immediately  to  Congress.  This  reeolutton 
must  say  two  things.  It  must  ba  passed  by 
both  housee  of  the  legislature  In  a  manner 


which  does  not  permit  a  gubernatorial  veto. 
Here  is  what  must  be  aaid:- 

a.  Tbe  legislature  must  resolve  in  favor  of 
Senate  Joint  Rseoiiitlon  #1,  90th  OongrsM 
(the  Dlrkeen  Prayer  Amendment) . 

b.  Ths  leglslBture  must  sLmultaneoucly — 
In  terms  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Ped- 
eral  Constitution — demand  that,  falling  to 
pass  the  Dirksen  Prayer  Amendment  by  1 
August  1907.  the  Congress  convoke  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  consider  and  pass 
on  a  prayer  amendment. 

Use  every  means  in  your  power,  by  local 
resolutions,  moss  meetings  and  direct  con- 
tact with  your  legislators,  to  get  this  kind  of 
double  resolution  through  your  State  legisla- 
ture as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  Letterg  and  Moiie.  One  of  tbe  most 
important  things  you  can  do  right  now  la 
to  keep  this  Issue  alive.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  aa  we  do-  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  disillusioned  by  road  blocks  In 
congressional  committees  and  by  silence  on 
the  whole  matter  In  so  many  of  the  news 
media  and  oc  tbe  part  of  so  many  religious 
leaders.  Please  use  every  avenue  open  to 
you  to  give  them  new  confidence  that  we 
can  win.  Make  noise  again  and  again. 
wherever  you  can  do  so.  for  public  reverence. 
News  colurona,  letters  to  your  friends  and 
relatives,  petitions  ond  letters  to  Congreaa- 
men  and  Senators  in  Washington,  radio 
talk  programs,  resolutions  by  your  organisa- 
tions (eg.  PTA,  veterans,  church,  social) 
which  are  then  carefully  sent  to  the  news 
media — these  are  some  methods.  But  re- 
member, one  letter,  one  talk  la  not  enough. 
Pile  drive  thla  issue.  Stick  to  it,  as  Madalyn 
Murray  and  our  opponents  stick  to  their 
side.  Keep  driving,  repeating,  going  back 
again  and  again  until  your  leaders  act  and 
speak  out  for  the  Peoples  Amendment  for 
Public  Prayer.  Promises,  silent  agreement 
with  us — this  Is  no  longer  enough.  We  need 
now  action,  speeches,  sermons,  editorials,  ' 
legislative  resolutions. 

With  HU  help  we  shaU  again  restore  the 
common  sense  of  the  First  Amendment  and 
assure  forever  tn  this  reverent  Republic  the 
Civil  Right  of  Public  Reverence. 

God  bless  you. 


LAWS  RELATTVB  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCOMBNTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  tbe  aame  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent offlce  of  the  Qovemment  submitting  re« 
ports  or  documents  In  reeponse  to  inqulrlee 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  {VS. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Bouse,  shall  be  referred 
Immediate!  y  to  the  Committee  on  Hotise 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  or  the  Cocnmittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  ths 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Prtnter.  and  no  extra  copies  ahall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  rcfxirted 
{VB.  Code,  UUe  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1B37). 


OOVKRNMENT  PUBUCATIONS   FOB  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are"  offered  for  sale  to  the  publle  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Qbvemment 
Pnntlng  Offlce.  Washington.  DC.  20400,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Prot'Wed,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdeaJers  and  qu&ntl^ 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  wc«k  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  autborlaa 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  deaignate  any  Qtn- 
emment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  under  sxjch  regulations 
as  ahall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  tbe  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  tbe 
Oovemment  (U3.  Coda,  title  44,  sec.  73a. 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTOBT 
Hu  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  aale.  at  a  price  sufficient  to  retmhurse  the 
expenses  of  such  pnntlng,  ths  current  Cdd- 
grevional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  mad* 
oo  credit  (UA.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  150.  p. 
1999). 


PRINTINO  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
KXTBACTB 
It  ahall  b*  lawful  for  tbe  Publle  Prtnter 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concrcssionai.  Recokd.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thersof 
(US   Code,  title  44,  sec    IBS,  p.  1943). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  oAoe  for  the  OonGanaioMsL  Baoon, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyee  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-113.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  eubacrlptlons  to  tbe 
Rscoes  at  61.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pa^es  (minimum 
charge  of  1  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Racoao  should  be  processed  tbrou^  Ibis 
offloe. 


CHANGE  OF  REStDBTCE 
SeiuttOTs.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wlU  please 
give  InXormatlon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Offlce,  that  their  addresecB  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcokd. 
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Daily  Digest 


fflGHUGHTS 

Senate  coodnued  on  bill  to  restore  investment  tax  credit. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  5465-S  5313 
Bills  Introduced:  12  bUls  and  3  resolutions  were  intr<> 
duced,  as  WIowj:  S.  1576-1587;  SJ-  Res-  75-76;  and 
S.  Con.  Res.  22.  p-s.  ss4«t 

Bill  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows:  &  375.  » 
set  penalties  for  persons  convicted  of  making  obscene 
or  harassing  tdefione  calls  (S.  Rept  189).  poq*  >  **** 
Taxation:  Senate  continued  consideration  of  H.R- 
6950  to  restore  investment  tax  credit  and  allowance  ot 
accelerated  depreciation  in  die  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty, taking  the  following  additional  actions  on  amend- 
ments and  a  motion :  , 

Adopted:  By  55  yeas  to  19  nays,  McGovern  amend- 
ment to  substitute  other  language  for  section  2  of  Pi. 
88-482,  limiting  importation  of  certain  meat  and  meat 
products  so  as  to  protect  American  markets  from  flood- 
ing of  such  products,  including  lambs,  by  imposing 
import  quotas  (after  rejecting,  by  16  yeas  to  58  nays, 
Javiu  motion  to  uble  this  amendment) ;  and 

Rejected:  Proxmire  amendment  to  reduce  certam  ex- 
isting oil  and  gas  percentage  depletion  rates. 

Pending  at  adjournment  was  Long  of  Louisiana 
amendment  No.  i^  of  a  perfecting  nature  (to  add  new 
ride  to  bill  entided  "Honest  Election  Act  of  1967")  to 
Inouye  amendment  No.  i6if  to  die  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Act  (rf  1966  (P.L.  89-«09)  so  as  to  reduce 
from  5  million  to  2  million  die  minimum  popular  votes 
diat  must  be  received  by  a  Presidential  candidate  to  en- 
title his  party  to  payments  from  the  Presidential  election 
campaign  fund. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  pending  Long 
amendment  Na  169  to  the  Inouye  amendment  No.  i68. 

raft  $S4*S,  SSSIS-SSSIt,  $5Sl»-$554t,  S  SSS4-4  SS«1 

Treaty  Received:  Consular  Convention  with  France, 
signed  at  Paris  on  July  18, 1966  (Ex.  I,  8oth  Cong.,  ist 
scss.),  was  received— referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  ^os*  5M«s 

Confinnadoos:  The  following  nominations  were  con- 
firmed :  Arthur  I.  Goldberg  of  Illinois,  William  Buffum 
of  Maryland,  Richard  F.  Pedersen  of  California,  Mrs. 
Eugenie  Anderson  of  Minnesota,  and  Samuel  C.  Adams, 
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Jr.  of  Texas,  all  to  be  representatives  to  the  Fifdi  Special 
Sesnon  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly;  Garland  R. 
Farmer,  Jr.  of  California,  and  Michael  lovcnko  of  New 
York,  to  be  alternate  representatives  to  die  Fifth  Special 
Session  of  die  U.N.  General  Assembly;  Albert  Scheffer 
Lang,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Administrator  of  die  Federal 
RaibtMd  Administration;  George  M.  Stafford,  of 
Kansas,  to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner; 
William  W.  Hagcrty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  member 
of  Board  of  Directors,  Communications  Satellite  Corp.; 
James  F.  Fanseen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Federal  Mari- 
time Commissioner;  Francis  H.  McAdams,  of  DC, 
Louis  M.  Thayer,  of  Florida,  Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Jr, 
of  Maryland,  John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  and  Oscar  M. 
Laurel,  of  Texas,  all  to  be  members  of  die  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board;  and  numerous  nomina- 
tions in  die  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 

Peg*  S  SS6I 

Nominations:  39  Navy  nominations  in  die  rank  of 
admiral  were  received.  Nt»  s  ss*i 

Record  Votes:  Two  record  votes  were  taken  today. 

PaSM  $SS1«,  SSSM 

Program  for  Thursday:  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  ad- 
journed at  6:10  pjn.  until  11  am.  Thursday,  April  20, 
when  its  unfinished  business  will  be  H.R.  6950,  to  re- 
store investment  tax  credit.  Orders  were  entered  for 
Senate  to  meet  at  noon  on  Friday,  April  21,  and  11  a.m. 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  24  and  April  25. 

Pagn  S  SS4I.  S  95*1 

Committee  Meetings 

(Committees  not  tilled  Jid  not  meet) 
NASA  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences:  Co^ 
mittee  continued  iu  hearings  on  S.  1296,  fiscal  1968 
authorizations  for  die  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  having  as  its  witnesses  Dr.  George  L 
Mueller,  Associate  Administrator  for  Manned  Space 
Flight,  who  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Robert  C  Sea- 
mans,  Jr,  Eteputy  Administrator,  and  Dr.  Homer  E. 
Newell,  Associate  Administrator  for  Space  Science  and 
Applications,  all  of  NASA 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAREJ3 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    aOUTB    CUMUMA 

m  THS  SKNATS  OF  TBM   UNl'lVU  BTATK8 

Thursday.  AprU  20. 1967 
Mr.  TEIURMOND.  Mr  President, 
this  morning's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  contalnB  a  most  lUtunlnatlng 
news  Rdumn  written  by  Mr.  Qeorge  C 
Wilson,  the  Post's  military  correspond- 
ent. The  article  states  that  Mr.  John  T. 
McNaughton.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Affairs, 
In  a  private  talk  stated  the  case  for 
bombing  cement  plants  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  hope  that  the  report  proves  to  be  ac- 
curate and  that  the  administration  will 
authorize  the  bombing  of  the  cement 
plants  in  North  Vietnam.  I  have  long 
advocated  that  the  key  Industries  of 
North  Vietnam,  including  the  cement 
plants,  be  leveled,  since  they  contribute 
directly  to  the  ability  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  continue  their  aggression  In 
South  Vietnam.  In  my  Judgment,  there 
has  been  enough  time  for  the  ouisldera- 
tlon  of  thLs  move.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
action  to  be  taken.  I  BAk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 
Rkw  Blows  Wotru>  Ovxbbusiwn  TIunspoct: 

Foe's  Ckmeht  Pulmts  Uat  Bb  Rir  Nor — 

V-9.  OmciAi.'B  Talk  Podtts  to  Step  Ur 
(By  Oeorge  C.  WUson) 

A  private  talk  th\»  week  by  a  hlgb  Z>efeiiM 
Depttrtment  official  stated  th«  cas«  for  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam's  cement  plants — possibly 
ttas  next  escalation  at  the  air  war. 

John  T.  IfcNaughton.  assistant  secretary 
ot  defense  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
talked  about  ths  bombing  of  the  cement 
planU  during  an  off-the-record  lecture  to  a 
group  of  Harvard  students  Monda;. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  long  have  wanted 
to  hit  North  Vietnam's  cement  Industry.  Mc- 
Raughton'B  talk  strengthened  the  possibility 
that  the  civilian  leadership  of  the  Pentagon 
now  agrees  this  should  be  done. 

McNaughton.  according  to  reliable  sources. 
vent  beyand  the  uauaJ  military  rationale  ffir 
bombing  North  Vietnam's  cement  works.  Be 
related  the  possible  sctlon  to  the  strategy 
of  overloading  the  enen^'s  transportation 
srttem. 

If  cement  production  were  knocked  out  or 
reduced  by  bombing,  went  the  argument, 
Hanoi  might  have  to  Import  cement  to  repair 
its  roads  and  bridges. 

Raving  to  carry  lomething  heavy  Uke  ce- 
ment from  place  to  place  would  be  one  more 
burden  on  the  faeavUy  bocnbed  and  shelled 
tran^>ortatlaci  syetem  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  Hanoi  government  has  known  for  a 
long  Ume  that  there  la  a  good  chance  its 
concrete   Industry  may  be  bombed.     Heavy 
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antiaircraft  defenses  have  been  InstsUed  al- 
ready. 

SABCS   ABS   HOVm 

What  Hanoi  does  not  know— and  this  Is 
the  reaUy  vital  Intelligence— Is  when  such 
an  attack  might  occur. 

If  the  enemy  knew  when  to  eqwet  an  at- 
tack it  could  beef  up  Its  already  formidable 
anti-aircraft  defenses  around  its  cement 
works.  On*  way  would  Im  to  move  more 
antiaircraft  missiles  into  the  area. 

The  North  Vletnameee  already  play  musl- 
cal  chairs  with  their  SAU-3  nUsslles.  moving 
them  from  site  to  site  to  fool  U.S.  flgbter- 
bombers.  Whan  a  missile  is  moved,  a  wooden 
dummy  U  often  left  In  Ito  place  to  draw 
bomba. 

North  Vietnam's  blggeet  cement  works  Is 
believed  to  be  In  the  heavily  defended  Hai- 
phong hart>or  area,  although  concrete  and 
brick  production  Is  in  other  places  as  well. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  figure  bombing 
cement  works  would  make  It  harder  for  North 
Vietnam  to  keep  Its  roads  and  bridges  oper- 
able, "niis  makes  the  suggested  target  In 
line  with  the  Johnson  Adm]nlstrB.UoD  policy 
Ot  hitting  facUlUas  which  help  North  Viet- 
nam send  troofis  and  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam.  Cement  also  la  used  for  fortlflca- 
ttona. 

DKXmS   TO   COHMKNT 

After  word  leaked  out  about  UcNaughton's 
mention  of  the  cement  works  at  Harvard,  be 
was  asked  In  an  interview  to  confirm,  deny  or 
elaborate  on  the  subject.  He  declined  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  on  ground  his  remarks  at 
Harvard  were  off-the-record. 

A  subsequent  cross  check  yesterday  recon- 
firmed tha-t  UcNaughton  had  discussed  hit- 
ting cement  production  as  one  way  to  over- 
load North  Vietnam's  transportation  system. 

While  cement  plants  nave  been  mentioned 
before  in  print  as  likely  future  target*.  Ife- 
Naughton's  rationale  for  hitting  them  is  new 
and  may  strengthen  the  arguments  for  ths 
action. 
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Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent annual  convention  of  the  National 
Limestone  Institute  held  here  In  Wash- 
ington, an  outstanding  address  was  made 
by  Nyle  C.  Brady,  director  of  research 
and  director  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
mentation station.  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
at  Cornell  University.  His  talk,  "Plght 
Against  Famine."  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  mankind. 
I  feel  compelled  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues his  thought -provoking  remaxlcs 
which  outline  his  program  for  winning 
this  fight.  As  a  Comellian,  I  am  partic- 
ularly aware  of  Dr.  Brady's  leadership  in 
this  field  and  I  am  confident  that  his  ad- 
vice will  m>t  go  unheeded. 

The  address  follows: 


ncHT  AoaxivsT  pAMzwa 
(By  Nyle  C.  &wty) 

The  welfare  of  Amerloa  Is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  welfare  of  nuuiklnd.  lAFayette 
said  that  to  his  wife.  He  was  echoing  a  tru- 
ism of  his  time.  But  his  words  would  be 
even  truer  today.  They  are  food  for  thought 
as  we  ponder  the  problem  of  world  food 
supply. 

In  our  part  of  the  wwld  many  persons  are 
talking  about  the  problem,  writing  about  It. 
Typewriters  tap  out  the  hours  as  writers 
record  the  Utest  proposals  to  end  the  fight 
against  famine.  And  through  the  roar  of 
printing  presses,  publications  with  "the  solu- 
tions" thud  their  way  into  society. 

Stlli  the  problem  remains  monumental. 

Secretary  Preeman  has  said:  "The  greatttt 
single  challen^  the  world  faces  today  is 
whether  the  swelling  ranks  of  mankind  can 
produce  enough  food  to  sustain  life  without 
hungw." 

Optimistically,  our  government  is  facing 
this  challenge.  It  faces  a  world  population 
that  increased  by  3%  in  1WJ5.  though  food 
production  grew  by  only  1  to  1  >4  % .  It  faces 
a  world  where  half  the  people  experience 
chronic  hunger  or  serious  dietary  deHetsucy. 

Hunger  In  the  world  Is  not  new.  Wliat  U 
new  Is  our  acute  awareness  at  It. 

In  the  midst  of  soaring  birth  rates  and 
longM*  life  spans,  hunger's  voice  revert>enkte8. 
It  oompeUs  us  to  listen.  For  while  popula- 
tloo  numbers  have  leaped  historically  high, 
agrteultiuiU  yieldrf  In  many  parts  ot  the 
world  have  not. 

Why  should  well-fed  econonUcally  deveU 
Oped  nations  be  oonoemed?  Mainly  there 
are  two  reasons.  The  Orst  la  unselfish.  We 
simply  can't  Irt  others  suffer  from  starvation 
while  we  suffer  merely  from  indigestion. 

The  second  is  eetOsh.  We  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  a  hungry  world.  For  a  hungry 
world  Is  an  uneasy  world.  And  a  hungry, 
uneasy  world  cannot  long  remain  a  peaceful 
world.  A  starving  Asian  or  African  Is  con- 
cerned little  with  glories  o*  democracy  or 
with  the  evils  ot  oonimunism.  His  Imme- 
diate concern  is  self  preservation. 

And  we  must  help  him. 

There  seenu  to  be  general  agreement  that 
in  attempts  to  help  him  two  major  facets 
must  iM  considered;  rapid,  continuing  rise 
in  population  In  developing  countries:  and 
lag  in  expansion  of  food  production  in  rela- 
tion to  population  growth. 

Plrst,  let's  briefly  look  at  some  positive  ap- 
proaches to  the  population  problem.  Ueth- 
ods  are  available  far  family  planning.  They 
wort.  But  concrete  governmental  pn;^r*ms 
must  teach  people  these  methods. 

In  the  long  run.  family  planning  may 
help  weaken  the  population  explosion.  But 
can  tt  lessen  an  alarming  situation  in  time 
to  avert  massive  starvation?  Even  the  most 
optimistic  doubt  that  It  can;  that  Is.  unless 
there  is  a  dramatic  Increase  m  food  pTx>- 
duction. 

The  critical  period  sleeps  within  the  next 
3&  years.  The  world's  preeent  3.4  bUUon 
people  will  more  than  double  by  the  year 
3000.  Countries  least  able  to  Teed  them. 
selves  will  have  most  of  the  Increass.  For 
example.  AsU's  populaUon  will  burgeon  to 
more  than  4  billion — more  tlian  today's  total 
world  pbpulaUoo.  And  Latin  America^  pop- 
ulation wm  nearly  triple  as  it  tops  TOO 
million. 

In  soms  developing  uattons,  as  many  as 
40%  ot  the  population  now  are  nndsr  16 
yean  old.~~  This  means,  ot  oootM,  that  huge 
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numben  of  the  populfttloa  tt  chlW  bearera 
or  th«  next  generation. 

In  llfht  at  thU.  ttie  urgency  ot  runlly 
planning  mtut  b«  deftU  wttb  ziow.  Even  m. 
educating  tbe  people  le  a  Ce<lloua  task.  And 
Alow  acceptance  is  Inevitable.  HoweTer.  u 
Preddent  Jobnaon  taaa  said:  "A  balance  be- 
tween agricultural  productivity  and  popula- 
tion U  neceasary  to  prevent  the  shadow  of 
bunger  from  becoming  a  nightmare  of 
f amine. " 

So  let  oa  now  look  more  closely  at  popu- 
lation'* partner  In  the  problem  of  too  little 
food  for  too  many  people. 

Wbat  U  needed  U  already  known.  More 
food,  of  courae.  for  developing  wmntrtea;  In 
fact,  a  rate  of  Increaae  in  food  production 
that  even  developed  nation*  have  not  been 
able  to  maintain  for  long  duration. 

One  itep  farther— producuon  muat  mush- 
room In  »piW  of  pitifully  small  economic  and 
human  reaourcca.  In  your  mind's  eye,  re- 
creaU  the  VB.  and  Bxxrope  of  a  century  ago. 
Buch  are  many  of  the  developing  nations  In 
this  30th  century. 

The  Klger  Republic,  tot  Instance,  with  a 
population  of  %A  million  in  1M3  bad  no 
engineers  and  only  Ove  native  aclentlsta. 
Tet  economic  and  agricultural  development 
are  vital  if  that  African  nation  Is  to  survive 
the  crises  of  hunger. 

Can  It  survive?  Like  moat  developing  na- 
tions. It  can  if  It  gives  priority  to  food  and 
population  problems  and  If  tt  Is  provided 
with  International  assistance. 

Too  ctften  our  efforts  to  help  developing 
countries  have  been  temporary  crssh  pro- 
gmma.  Too  often  our  efforts  have  lacked 
continuity  and  sufficient  support  to  have 
Impact.  And  too  o<ten  we've  acted  as  though 
"wishing  will  make  It  so." 

But  the  problems  of  too  many  with  too 
little  (&anot  be  wished  away.  T^ey  will 
haunt  the  conaclence  of  World  Society  untU 
they  ar*  aoiTKi. 

Blnce  «ilat«nce  was  made  for  action,  let  us 
move  quickly  and  decisively.  Let  us  learn 
how  to  help  push  food  production  upward  in 
developing  oountrlee.  Let  us  aim  our  efforts 
with  this  In  mind:  successful  technology  in 
one  ootintry  may  fall  In  another. 

To  Uluatrate  my  point,  may  I  quote  from  a 
reemat  article  by  Dr.  Oeorge  Harrar,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rockefeller  FoundaUon.  "Early 
In  our  foreign  assistance  efforts,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  over-slmpUfy  the  problem  and 
to  believe  that  the  answer  lay  In  transfer- 
ring to  the  leas  developed  oountrlee  what 
we  c^kose  to  call  our  own  'kiK>w<how'.  with 
the  aim  ot  achieving  rapid  'breakthroughs' 
which  would  quickly  solve  agricultural  and 
other  developmental  problems.  Bitter  ex- 
perience hsa  mught  us  the  fallacy  of  this 
belief.  lArge-scale  efforts.  If  unrelated  or 
not  soundly  oonceived.  breed  confusion  and 
are  no  subsUtute  for  Identifying  the  real 
bottlenecks  and  attacking  them  with  logic 
and  ounpeienoe  In  a  sustained  and  progres- 
sive fashion.  TTnbapplly.  now,  after  some  30 
yean  of  experience  with  foreign  aid.  there 
Is  Utle  evidence  that  many  major  economic 
tides  have  been  turned  wlUiln  the  devel- 
oping nattooa." 

Dr.  Harrmr'a  atatement  leads  to  the  cod- 
clualcn  that  practices  of  an  Illinois  farmer 
with  1.000  mcrfM  and  a  half-million  dollar 
liiimnnns  ar*  beyond  the  scope  of  a  five-acre 
rice  fanner  in  India  or  Vietnam.  Already 
there  are  too  many  dramatic  cases  of  failure 
where  American  or  European  farming  meth- 
ods were  applied,  without  change,  in  devel- 
oping SI  1*11  In  many  developing  countries 
great  differences  in  climates,  soils,  cropping 
systems,  harveatlng.  processing  and  market- 
ing techniques— as  well  as  sloe  of  t^wration — 
make  tt  virtually  Impossible  to  transfer  di- 
rectly U-S.  technology  without  much  adap- 
uvt  research. 

.Tt}  date,  raaearch  baa  been  too  limited. 
This  limit  and  a  lack  of  eesentlai  trained 
manpower  are  the  greatest  baiMUcaps  In  the 
production  of  food. 


Unfortunately,  some  leaders  from  devel- 
oped and  developing  nations  Inadequately 
recogni£e  the  slgolflcance  of  research  and 
education  to  the  world  food  problem. 

Generally,  quality  of  research  Is  related 
to  quality  of  education.  Inadequate  man- 
power, of  course,  limits  research.  It  also 
llmiu  other  activities  related  to  interna- 
tional agricultural  development.  Expansion 
and  improvement,  then,  are  essential  Id  gen- 
eral and  adult  education.  Deveiopiug  oa- 
tlons  must  give  higher  priority  to  agricul- 
ture training  which  presently  is  stifled  In  a 
cloeet  of  low  status.  In  addition,  there  must 
be  more  Indigenous  educational  institutions. 
For  training  abroad  creates  problems  such 
Bs  these: 

(1)  Graduate*  are  either  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  apply  their  learning  In  their  develop- 
ing homeland  after  working  with  U.S.  prob- 
lems, equipment,  and  methods. 

(2)  Lured  by  An*  Joba  in  the  U.S.  or 
Europe,  many  never  return  home,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  "brain  drain"  of  their  countries. 
'  Obviously,  research  and  education  are  vital 
to  the  world  food  supply.  Both  are  founda- 
tions for  I<Mig-term  rewarding  results. 

With  them,  eniightened  governmental 
policies  should  be  developed  toward  private 
business  and  farmers.  Policies,  for  Instance, 
should  permit  and  encourage  teamwork  of 
public  agencies,  universities,  and  industry. 
They  should  help  dispel  the  notion  that  busl- 
nees  interesu  conflict  with  other  segmenU 
of  society.  PoUclea  also  should  encourage 
the  fanner  to  produce  more.  Credit,  land 
tenure,  price,  other  factors— all  must  be 
keyed  toward  motivating  the  farmer. 

But  lo  much  for  long-term  projects.  I^t's 
focus  now  on  short-term  onee.  those  with  im- 
mediate Impact.     There  are  many. 

Chiefly,  they  fall  Into  two  categories:  (1) 
projects  to  help  countries  help  themselves. 
and  {3)  food  aid  from  the  de\'.=-'^ped  world. 

Self-help  projects  Include  lect..ilcal  asalst- 
anoe  through  government  programs,  prlvata 
Industry,  universities,  and  foundations.  To 
a  degree,  aome  already  are  under  way.  For 
example,  methods  of  adaptive  research,  ex- 
terulon.  and  business  are  t>clng  used  to  de- 
velop technology  for  new  altuations  In  devel- 
oping oountrlee. 

In  some  self-help  projects  the  stress  Is  on 
physical  and  biological  Inputs  such  as  seeds. 
fertilizer,  lime,  pesticides,  and  machinery. 
Here  the  "package*  approach  Is  vital.  Harm 
Instead  of  good  can  result  unless  theee  prod- 
ucU  are  used  Intelligently  and  In  comblns- 
tlon. 

With  some  adaptive  research  at  lu  base. 
though,  the  "package"  has  a  good  chance  of 
success.  In  other  self-help  projaeta.  the 
stress  la  on  economic  Inpuu.  Loans  and 
grante-ln-ald  become  the  "open  sesame"  to 
new  practices  stemming  from  research. 

Continuity  Is  essential,  however:  continu- 
ity   of    purpose,    personnel    and    program. 

As  the  Oreat  Bard  said: 

"An.  enterprlae,  when   fairly  begun. 
should  not  be  left  Ull  all  that 
ought  Is  won." 

But  let's  take  a  look  at  the  second  cate- 
gory of  short-term  projects;  namely,  food 
aid  from  the  developed  world.  As  you  know, 
the  CS.  has  been  giving  food  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries  since  World  War  II.  Through 
the  Pood  for  Peace  Program  some  •!&  bil- 
lion In  surplus  foods  and  flben  has  sup- 
ported developing  countries  since  19M. 

Today  the  Kltuatlon  Is  markedly  changed. 
No  longer  Is  the  "surplxu"  concept  part  of 
national  policy.  Instead,  today's  policy  em- 
braces the  concept  of  "we  help  those  who 
help  themselves  "  This  stems  from  the  fact 
that  U^.  food  reserves  actually  are  in  some 
cuees  below  levels  for  national  security.  Now 
American  farmers  are  asked  to  bring  fann- 
lands  of  yesterday  back  Into  production. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  expect  self 
help  as  a  basis  for  food  aid.  We  alone  aim- 
ply  cannot  feed  the  world. 

Apparently  our  tood  aid  will  be  needed 


for  many  more  years,  however.  This  calls 
for  a  high.  Increasing  level  of  food  produc- 
tion plus  Inputs  from  agri-buainees  lo  this 
country  and  the  Ingenuity  of  farmers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  which 
the  Limestone  and  other  agricultural  indus- 
tries can  make  la  to  continue  to  Improre 
the  efficiency  of  production  of  American 
farm  products.  The  American  farmer  must 
receive  a  reasonable  net  income  for  his  ef- 
forts. But  be  must  do  so  with  relative  Uttle 
Increase  In  farm  prices  lest  he  find  hlnuclt 
priced  out  of  the  market  by  either  foreign 
competition  or  compeUtlon  from  syntheUc 
foods.  Efficiency  of  production  conUnues  to 
be  the  watchword  for  American  agriculiure. 
la  aummary.  we  have  looked  at  the  world 
food  supply  picture  as  It  generally  appear* 
We  explored  reasons  why  the  U.8.  should  be 
concerned  and  some  proposed  solutions.  We 
talked  in  terms  of  long  and  short-term  ac- 
tion programs.  And  we  centered  o\)r 
thoughts  on  an  exploding  population  linked 
with  Inadequate  food  resources. 

Let  us  add  ooe  more  morsel  of  food  for 
thought.  The  problem  of  food  cannot  be 
considered  merely  a  race  between  a  rapldljr 
growing  population  and  the  potential  of  the 
soil.  The  whcrte  issue  is  too  complex,  too 
Involved  In  economics,  too  different  In  dif- 
ferent areas.  It  U  absorbed  finally  with  the 
general  problem  of  social  and  economic 
progpress  In  the  world. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question:  Can  the 
fight  against  famine  be  woo? 

In  concluding  I  say  yes,  optlmlaUcally  W 
that  questloa,  if: 

(1)  the  people  and  govemmenu  of  de- 
veloping areaa  reeognize  their  plight  and 
commit  thenuelvaa  wholeheartedly  to  self 
help. 

(3)  the  people  and  govemmenta  or  the 
more  highly  developed  nations,  especiallr 
the  U.S.,  implement  a  long-term  policy  of 
providing  technical  asslatance  with  continu- 
ity Of  policies,  progranu  and  personnel  and 
by  providing  food  aid. 

In  committing  themselves  to  self  help,  de- 
veloping nations  must  motivate  producers  u> 
accept  new  practices.  They  must  place  agri- 
cultural needs  at  the  top  of  their  priority 
list. 

Developing  nations  must  clear  a  path  for 
contributions  from  indigenous  and  foreign 
Industries  and  private  enterprise.  They 
must  provide  credit,  marketing  facilities  and 
other  eeeenUals.  They  must  Join  forces  with 
national  agricultural  development  programa 
so  Chat  Importance  of  food  In  the  national 
economy  will  be  obvious. 

Overall,  the  food  problem  Is  here  for  a  long 
stay.  And  aa  we  study  it  with  long-range 
plans  we  see  it  requires  long-term  solutions 
as  well.  It  calls  for  commitmenta  of  techni- 
cal manpower  and  financial  support — greater 
than  those  we  have  ever  made.  It  calls  for 
a  coordinated  long-term  approach  from 
government.  Industry.  unlvcralUes  »nd 
foundations.  We  know  this  works.  Con- 
sider the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  programs  in 
Mexico  and  the  Philippines. 

In  the  words  of  Macrtnl:  "The  moral  law 
of  the  universe  Is  progresa.  Xrery  generation 
that  passes  Idly  over  the  earth  without  add- 
ing to  that  progress  remains  unlnscrlbed 
upon  the  register  of  htmianity,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  tramples  Its  ashen  ai 
dust." 
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A  Note  of  Ch««r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vmonvis 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TfMiTiday,  April  20,  S9i7 

Mr.   BTRD   of  Virginia.     Mr.   Presi- 
defit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo  have 


printed  In  the  Ai>pendlx  of  the  Rscord 
an  editorial  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  AprU  is,  entitled  "A  Note  of 
Cheer." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

A  NoTs  or 


United  Air  Lines  deserves  a  pat  on  the 
bock  for  adding  another  flight  to  Its  schedule 
at  Dulles  International  Airport.  Given  the 
decision  by  the  FAA  to  permit  short-haul 
)eta  at  National,  the  process  of  building 
Dulles  into  the  major  air  terminal  it  should 
be  is  a  slow  one.  But  someday  we  will  be 
thankful  It  Is  there  and  this  new  flight  to 
Denver  and  Seattle  helps  move  that  day 
nearer. 

It  aeems  to  us  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  with  the  use  by  airlines  of 
Dulles  Is  the  taxicab  fare  structure.  Dulles 
Is  37  miles  from  downtown  Washington;  the 
coet  of  getting  there  by  taxi  Is  116.  O'Hars 
Airport  is  34  miles  from  downtown  Chicago: 
the  oost  of  getting  from  the  Loop  to  the  air- 
port Is  $6.  But  transportation  to  a  down- 
town terminal  is  not  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  speedy  monorail  or  reasonable  tasl 
service.  As  passenger  trafflc  at  Dulles  In- 
creases, the  Metropolitan  Transit  Commis- 
sion and  the  PAA  ought  to  look  into  ths 
reasonableness  of  the  taxi  rates. 


Tk«  Eadets  Sesrch  for  a  PoBcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALAMAMA 

IN  THB  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  20. 19S7 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  dlstlngruUhed  cc^league 
representing  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Washington.  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Ptllt.  Is  a  most  diligent,  dedicated,  and 
persistent  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pellt]  has 
labored  hard  and  long  to  alert  this  Na- 
tion to  the  crisis  vhlch  Is  now  upon  us 
because  of  the  deterioration  of  the  VS. 
merchant  marine. 

If  his  posltlre  proposals  of  these  years 
had  been  adopted  or  even  given  serious 
consideration  by  the  administration  we 
might  have  averted  the  present  serious 
problem. 

One  of  Qie  main  points  Congressman 
PiLLY  has  made  is  the  need  for  a  real 
policy  for  the  upgrading  of  the  VB.  mer- 
chant marine.  He  stated  this  need  ef- 
fectively in  remarks  delivered  yesterday 
here  In  Washington  before  ttie  maritime 
trades  department  seminar. 

I  Include  the  text  of  his  remarks  here 
and  trust  they  wQl  be  given  the  attention 
they  deserve : 
REMAaiu  or  Bon.  Tsoicas  M.  PxxxT,  Rsras- 

sEMTsTTrs  or  WaaBUrfrroM,  Mr""T  of  thx 

CoMMiTTxx    oir    ICsacuAKT    ICsam    aire 

PuHEazn.  Aran.  19,  1IM7 

The  exceUence  of  ths  oompatttlv*  two- 
party  systecn  of  government  was  demon- 
strated yesterday.  This  was  when  Members 
or  both  parties  appeared  before  ths  House 
Rules  Committee  in  bi-partisan  support  of 
leglslutlon  to  provide  authorisation  author- 
ity to  the  House  Merchant  Uarlae  and  Plab- 
erles  Committee  and  the  Commerce  Commlt- 


tes  of  the  Senate  so  they  can  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  needs  of  the  ailing  American 
Maritime  Industry  and  est«.bUsh  guidelines 
and  point  up  a  program  to  meet  Its  needs. 
Nevertheless  a  vigorous  and  vigilant  minority 
assures  against'  majoniy  arm  twisting  and 
plsclng  Members  under  wraps  to  support  Ad- 
mlnlsteatlon  policy  or  lack  otf  policy. 

T^iday.  as  a  member  of  the  Minority  Party, 
X  would  like- so  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
two-party  system.  I  wish  to  speak  frankly 
on  the  shocking  condition  of  the  American 
maritime  industry  owing  to  the  dilatory  ac- 
tions of  the  current  Administration. 

I  believe  that  the  record  of  this  Admtnls- 
trauon  will  clearly  show  that  It  has  wilfully 
refused  to  Implement  and  to  properly  sd- 
mlnlster  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our 
shipping  laws.  Instead  oi  acUvity,  we  have 
been  subjected  to  Inactivity.  Instead  of 
leadership,  we  have  experienced  an  endJeas 
series  of  fruitless  studies  which  have  had 
only  one  end  product — aecds  of  uncertainty 
from  which  to  harveet  further  study.  Like 
Diogenes'  endless  search  for  an  honest  man. 
the  Administration  appears  to  have  become 
stalemated  in  iia  own  search  for  consensus. 

It  is  now  approaching  two  and  a  half  years 
since  the  President  said  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  of  January  196S  that  he 
would  ".  .  .  reconunend  ...  a  new  policy  for 
our  merchant  marine".  Where.  I  ask.  la 
this  promised  policy?  As  ooe  newspaper 
observed  only  last  month: 

"Since  the  first  promise  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  of  a  new  maritime  policy,  the 
United  States  has  slipped  frctn  first  to  sixth 
place  In  sice  of  its  active  fleet;  from  sixth  to 
14th  In  ship  construction.  And  the  number 
of  new  ships  to  fly  the  American  Flag  la  al- 
most negligible.** 

What  is  particularly  damning  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's atUtude  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  on  our  statute  books  a  law  which  was 
enacted  to  avoid  this  current  abysmal  con- 
dition of  American  shipping — the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1B30.  The  very  first  title  of 
that  Act  states  that  we  thall  have  a  Merchant 
Marine  sufflcient  to  carry  "...  a  substantial 
portion  of  water-borne  export  and  Import 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  .  .". 
Former  Secretary  of  Commercs  Luther 
Hodgee  once  stated  "...  I  believe  the  Oon- 
greaslonal  declaration  of  <  this  >  poUcy 
should  t>e  Interpreted  to  mean  we  should 
consider  a  50%  objective  as  a  goal  In  deter- 
mining whether  we  have  a  merchant  marine 
sufflcient  to  carry  (such)  'a  substantial  por- 
tion ..."*.  Today  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  carries  aUghtiy  mors  than  7%  of  this 
water-borne  commerce. 

The  same  Act  directed  that  this  and  other 
AdmLnlstratlOQS  should  construct  all  new 
vessels  In  American  yards  In  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Act.  Again.  I  am  sure 
Of  no  concerted  effort  by  the  Administration 
in  this  direction-  Rather,  last  year  and  again 
this  year.  Its  leading  maritime  spokesmen 
have  been  hinting  at  ths  construction  of 
vessels  for  American  registry  In  for«lga 
shipyards. 

The  net  result  is  that  while  the  world 
merchant  fleet  has  increased  slightly  more 
than  60%  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  Amer- 
ican privately-owned  fleet  has  decreased  by 
slightly  mM^  than  34%.  Today,  the  pri- 
vately-owned American  Merchant  Marine 
consists  of  about  only  BOO  ships,  and  about 
H  of  those  are  30  years  or  older.  In  addl- 
Uon.  only  a  UtUe  mors  than  10%  of  these 
DOO  ships  have  a  speed  ot  30  knots  or  more. 

Too  frequently,  we  have  been  deluded  Into 
complacency  by  misleading  statistics  such  as 
those  reflecting  that  we  poesese  the  largest 
Merchant  Marine  in  the  world.  This  la  ac- 
complished by  "padding"  the  figures  by  in- 
cluding vessels  lo  our  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet.  But  even  If  theee  ships  are 
included,  the  Implication  Is  grossly  mislead- 
ing. Only  last  week  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  AcUng  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator ind  lea  ted  that  of  about  1 300 
■hips  IQ  the  Bcservfl  Fleet  almost  45%  of 


them  are  candidates  for  the  scrap  pile.  An- 
other 36%  are  mUltary  ausillarlos  and  pres- 
ently unavailable  to  the  commercial  tndua- 
try.  Taking  into  account  some  160  vessels 
that  have  been  reactlvatod  for  Viet  Nam.  the 
net  result  is  that  we  have  only  300  ships 
remaining  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  in  an  avail- 
able status.  Bow  many  of  tbese  300  ships 
could  be  pressed  Into  servioe  Is  doubtful.  A 
close  associate  of  mine,  who  Is  a  Naval  archi- 
tect and  who  haa  had  an  opportunity  to 
Inspect  some  of  theae  Reserve  Fleet  ships, 
has  advised  that  hull  plates  have  so  deteri- 
orated as  to  render  their  safe  operation  high- 
ly suspect.  Incidentally.  I  believe  »35e  m!l- 
Uon.  the  amount  the  Administration  pro- 
poses for  Jumboizing  theee  old  reserve  ships 
Is  a  typical  McNamara  mistake.  This  money 
should  go  for  oonstructioo  of  new,  fast,  and 
modern  ships. 

What  Is  even  more  alarming  la  to  consider 
the  prospect  of  the  availability  off  Reserve 
Reet  ships  within  the  time  frame  of  the 
lD70's.  Almost  all  of  theee  ships  are  now 
over  30  yeaia  of  age.  By  1976.  they  wUI  bo 
fr(»D  30  to  35  years  of  age  and  wiu  be  almost 
totally  obsolete  and  useless.  We  may  also 
find  that  by  the  107O's  the  operational  capa- 
bilities of  Reserve  Fleet  ships  will  be  limited 
to  excursions  between  New  York  City  and 
Staten  Island  as  a  result  of  the  most  liberal 
and  shocking  pollclea  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration In  taking  old  uT>uiwd  ferry  and 
passenger  boats  In  exchange  for  ocean-going 
vessels. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  we  appear  to 
have  so  rapidly  forgotten  the  lesaoDa  of  his- 
tory. For  example.  In  the  first  160  days  of 
World  War  n.  more  than  500  American  ships 
were  sunk.  By  oomparison  with  today's  ac- 
tive fleet,  this  would  mean  better  than  a 
50%  reduction  In  our  operational  shipping 
capability.  It  certainly  leads  one  to  ques- 
tion whether  adequate  consideration  Is  being 
given  to  both  the  submarine  and  merchant 
shipping  capabllltlea  of  our  present  "cold 
war"  oompetltora. 

What  Is  sorely  needed  la  a  reasonable  and 
adequate  level  of  new  ahlp  construction.  If 
only  Vb  of  1%  of  the  more  than  S130  bUllon 
budget  were  allocated  to  ship  construction, 
we  probably  could  build  more  than  50  ships 
a  year.  Tet  we  appear  to  be  wedded  to  that 
unlucky  number  of  13  ships  a  year. 

As  lui  alternative,  we  have  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  proposing  to  build  his  own  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  the  form  of  Fast  Deploy- 
ment Logistics  ahlpa  Secretary  of  Transport 
tatlon  Boyd,  at  the  same  Um^e,  Is  "hlnUng" 
at  a  so-called  "nev"  marituns  program. 
Frankly.  I  can  readily  understand  why  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  was  reported  111 
and  unable  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce C-ommlttee  last  week,  alnee  I  was  a 
little  111  myself  ovsr  ths  inadcquadss  ot  his 
proposals.  I  now  understand  that  as  an 
added  inducenunt  to  buy  this  so-called 
"new"  program  there  are  some  reports  that 
the  kluy  Is  to  be  sweetened  by  Increasing 
proposed  new  ship  construction  to  30  ships 
a  year.  I  would  suggest  that  along  this  line 
someone  in  the  Admlnlstratloc  give  thought 
to  utlllalng  ^  of  the  %2  billion  being  sought 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  subsidize 
100%  the  McNamara  FIXi  program.  Theee 
funds  alone  would  be  sufflcient  to  start  us  on 
correcting  our  current  block  obsolescence 
problem. 

What  Is  perhaps  most  Inmle.  If  not  pa- 
thetic, about  the  current  condition  of  our 
maritime  industry  is  the  fact  that  our  po- 
sitions have  not  changed  appreciably  in  more 
than  half  a  century.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Shall  We  Give  Up  the  Ship?",  which  was 
carried  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary IS.  1910,  the  author,  Mr.  Herbert  Quick, 
observed: 

"The  admlnistratloo  says:  Xet  tis  autbor- 
iBs  the  building  of  naval  auzlUaiT  vessels 
by  the  Oovemment.'  The  Republicans  say. 
most  of  them,  but  not  all  by  any  means :  'Put 
us  In  power  aod  wa  «ni  by  means  of  sub- 
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sl<ll««  *UmulAt«  the  building  of  merchant 
Trnirll  vhloh  wlU  serrf  m  navoJ  auxiliaries.'  " 
Tbla  U  «MCXiU&ll;  wbat  U  now  at  Luue  If 
TOQ  ttzamln*  tbc  undcrlytng  liauea  generfttcd 
by  a«cr«t«rr  IfcNunuK's  proposal  to  ooa- 
Btruct  30  or  more  Pnat  Deployment  LoglsUcs 
aUp«. 

In  coacluflion.  I  would  ur^e  thmt  you  pay 
bead  to  ttie  demonstrated  beneflta  of  unity 
and  oohealveneos.  Perbape  we  would  do  well 
to  emulate  tbla  national  trait  of  tome  ot  our 
(orelgn  oompetlton  luch  u  Japan.  Ai 
Helen  Dellcb  Bentley.  maritime  editor  ot  the 
Battimore  Sun,  obeerved  In  her  column  of 
April  10th;  "The  thougbU  of  every  eef- 
nunt — eteamablp  operators,  abipyarda.  eblp- 
p«ra,  and  work,ers — are  aimed  toward  one 
goal — to  help  J^ian."  L«t  ue.  too,  unite  to 
help  advance  the  cauae  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

We   abould   stand   by   our   guna   and   con- 
tinue the  light  beyun  in  the  laat  Oongreee — 
<1)   To  eatabUah  an  Independent. Federal 
Maritime  Administration;  and 

(3)  To  Teat  in  the  House  Committee  on 
M*KJ3Ant  Marine  and  Plsbertes.  and  ita 
counterpart  in  tbe  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
CofnmM«e.  Jurlfldlctlon  over  legislation 
which  would  authorlae  approplatlons  for 
Maritime  Administration  programs. 

Above  all,  we  should  thoroughly  examine 
any  and  all  propoaals  and  their  poeslble  Im- 
pact upon  the  Industry.  In  no  event  should 
we  accept  anything  lees  than  a  program  of 
00  new  shlpi  a  year  for  Ave  years  to  be  con- 
structed In  American  shipyards  by  American 
labor.  Tbe  battle  U  sbout  to  be  Joined,  and 
the  time  U  now.  to  effectively  prepare  bo 
wage  war,  the  outoocne  of  wbloh  will  have 
fMj  uarblnt  implications  on  our  future 
stature  as  a  maritime  nation.  I  aaaure  you 
X  will  be  flgbUng  for  these  obUgatlons. 


Nftfy  Wary  Ortr  Buldvp  of  Soviet 
Mercbut  Fleet 


EXTQ^SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


IN  THE  aiNATl  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thwidav.  AprU  20.  2967 

l£r.  BYRD  of  VlrvlnU.  Mr.  President. 
I  aalt  umnlmoufi  consent  to  bAve  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobd  a  column 
bsr  Edith  Kenult  Hooeevelt,  published  In 
tha  I^ushburg  News.  April  10.  entitled 
"NftT7  WBTy  Over  Buildup  oi  Soviet 
Mercbftnt  Fleet." 

Tbere  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
ma  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record, 
M  follows; 

Narr  WasT  Otks  Bitildup  or  Sovizt  Mu- 

CBANT  Pixrr 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  Rooaevelt) 

Wachxkoton. — ^The  Navy  is  cloeely  watch- 
ing the  ominous  buildup  of  the  Soviet  Mer- 
chant Fleet.  Our  military  is  concerned  over 
the  purpose*  for  which  this  fleet  Is  being 
built  and  wishes  to  have  the  true  facts,  even 
when  they  conflict  with  Washington  policy. 

Thus  far,  the  Administration  has  refused 
to  reoognlae  the  danger  of  the  Red  maritime 
build-up.  In  the  eame  way  that  it  refuses  to 
publlfUae  the  facta  about  the  new  missile 
build-up  in  Cuba,  and  the  slgnlflcanoe  of 
Red-fomented  "wars  of  Uberatlon."  Obvi- 
ously. If  It  were  admitted  that  tbe  Soviet 
Union  is  a  threat.  It  would  interfere  with 
"bridge  buUdlng"  to  the  Red  reglmee  through 
aid.  trade  and  disarmament  programs. 

As  recently  ■•  March  6.  In  a  letter  to  Sen. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  (B-Me.>.  Alain  Kn- 
tboven.  AaaLstant  Secretary  of  Defense  (or 


Systems  Analysis,  wrote,  "the  USSR  will  be 
In  no  position  to  dominate  world  shipping  or 
even  to  exert  significant  leverage." 

Such  statemenu.  that  conflict  with  known 
atatiatlCB,  reflect  an  old-faabloned  approach 
to  warfare.  It  refuses  to  recognu*  that  tbe 
Bed  Merchant  Fleet,  with  more  ships  than 
the  acUve  U.B.  flag  fleet,  la  being  used  as  an 
Integrated  military  and  political  weapon. 
This  Is  made  clear  In  a  M-page  study  (or  the 
Navy's  Undersea  Warfare  Programs  entitled 
"A  1906  Survey  of  Russian  Merchant  Ship- 
ping." The  study  is  euthored  by  Robert  L, 
Nichols,  a  graduate  student  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Washington  In  Seattle. 
Nichols,  who  has  a  maritime  background  and 
reads  Russian  fluently,  did  the  study  at  the 
r»<iue8t  of  the  Unlversltys  Applied  Pbyslca 
Laboratory  which  does  research  for  the  Navy. 
StgniflcantJy,  the  foreword  to  this  itudy 
atatea  that  Nichols  was  Instructed  to  derive 
his  InfMmatton  primarily  from  Russian 
sources  and  "was  given  no  advance  conclu- 
sions to  support." 

The  Navy  report  straaaea  the  semi -military 
role  of  Soviet  Merchant  Shipping  In  the  Viet- 
namese war.  It  said:  "At  least  twenty-sU 
Soviet  ihlpe  have  brought  various  kinds  trf 
material  aid  into  the  ports  of  Haiphong  and 
Hanoi  In  the  last  year.  Some  of  these  ships 
made  more  than  one  appearance." 

Only  fairly  imall  Soviet  ships  bare  been 
used  because  of  the  shallow  draft  In  the 
North  Vietnamese  ports.  Most  of  these  ves- 
sels are  dry-cargo  ships  ranging  from  3.000  to 
11,000  groas  tons  and  sailing  mainly  from 
Odessa.  The  Sovleta  frequently  use  the 
Nikolaev  dry-cargo  carrier  between  Odessa 
and  Haiphong.  "The  NlkoUcv  has  excep- 
tionally long  hatchway!  and  could  carry 
ballUUc  mlasUea,"  the  Navy  study  pointed 
out. 

The  Soviet  broadcasts  freely  admit  that 
their  merchant  fleet  Is  supplying  North  Viet- 
nam with  coal,  fertilizer ,  sulphates,  oil. 
marine  engines,  machine  tools,  dump  trucks 
with  lifting  cranes  up  to  Ifl  tons  capacity. 

Merchant  ships  have  also  played  a  vlUl  role 
in  implementing  Soviet  policy  in  other  parw 
of  the  world.  In  1963,  Red  Merchant  vessels 
brought  ballistic  missiles  to  Cuba.  In  March 
of  lOM.  a  Soviet  ship  brought  a  large  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  a  crew  of  so-called  "tech- 
nicians" to  tbe  troubled  island  of  Zanzlt>ar. 

The  Soviets  are  relying  on  their  Merchant 
Marine  to  extend  their  economic  Influence 
into  countries  like  Malaya,  where  It  has  never 
been  felt  before.  According  to  the  Navy 
study.  In  1066,  the  USSR  was  Kuala  Lumpur's 
fourth  largest  customer  for  rubber  after  the 
United  States,  Brltlan.  and  Japan.  Soviet 
Russia  become  the  principal  buyer  of  Singa- 
pore rubber  shipped  to  Bloc  countries,  pur- 
chasing two-thirds  of  the  total  of  36,000  tons 
of  rubber  sent  to  Communist  states. 

The  amount  and  direction  of  Soviet  oil 
shipments  reflect  the  Red  political  offensive 
in  Asia  and  Africa-  African  states  like  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Guinea  receive 
more  than  40  percent  of  their  oil  from  tbe 
Soviet  Union.  By  exploiting  Its  satellite 
countries,  the  USSR  can  afford  to  sell  oil  at  a 
lesser  price  to  Asian  and  African  countries. 
In  IMO.  Soviet  Russia  sold  oil  to  Japan  for 
1.34  U.S.  dollars  per  barrel,  while  ahe  eold 
Hungary  oil  in  the  same  year  at  8.00  U.S. 
dollars  per  barrel. 

Ai  a  result  of  otir  long  time  neglect  of  our 
shipping  Industry  our  average  vessels  are  now 
subject  to  the  economic  club  of  marine  risk 
Insurance.  Our  marine  ilak  Insurance  is 
placed  in  tbe  world  market,  meaning  Lon- 
don. Only  last  year,  the  London  Insurance 
underwriters  threatened  to  put  most  of  our 
shipping  out  of  business  by  levying  a  penalty 
surcharge  for  insuring  cargoes  transported  on 
veaaels  30  years  or  older.  This  proposed 
action  was  modified  but  the  threat  remains. 
On  March  1  of  this  year,  new  penalty  sur- 
charges went  Into  effect  representing  In- 
creases of  as  much  as  400  percent  on  cargoes 
carried  on  World  War  11  ships  of  all  registry 
engaged  on  tramp  trades,  and  about  lOO  per- 


cent on  tanken  ot  like  age.  Furthermore,  it 
was  dlsoioeed  a  Uttle  over  a  year  ago. 
although  not  widely  publicized,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  through  Its  State  Insurance  Or- 
ganlsatloD,  has  a  share  of  American  rlslu  in 
the  world  market.  Rep.  William  S.  Molllard 
(R-Callf.),  a  ranking  mJruirlty  member  ol 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Plaherln 
Committee,  has  warned: 

"We  therefore,  face  the  potential  prospect 
of  having  placed  the  future  commercial  fate 
of  tbe  American  Merchant  Marine  in  the 
hands  of  none  other  than  our  longstanding 
cold  war'  competitor — Russia." 


Ptchua:  Tu  AM  Vital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thur$day,  AprU  20. 1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  lo 
offer  for  my  colleagues'  oonslderaUon  yet 
another  piece  of  testimony  In  support  of 
the  adoption  of  some  program  of  tax 
sharing  between  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. Prof.  Joseph  A.  Pechman  is  a 
learned  and  highly  respected  economist. 
His  views,  as  expressed  in  this  arUcle. 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  thoee  who 
might  be  hesitant  about  trying  the  "en- 
tirely different  approach  to  federalism,  " 
which  Is  offered  In  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  308. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  Dr.  Pech- 
man has  given  to  thoee  of  us  who  fee) 
that  something  must  be  done  Immediate- 
ly to  affect  the  restoration  of  a  meaning- 
ful l»lance  in  our  federal  system.    Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rkcord  so  that 
other  Members  of  this  House  may  give  it 
thedr  careful  study  and  attention.    The 
need  for  prompt  action  cannot.  I  think. 
be  overemphasized. 
The  article  follows: 
|Fr*a  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Joumal- 
OourLer.  Apr.  10.  1907] 
Wouu)  Bats  BraTxa — PscHMan:  Tax 
AxD  Vital 
(By  John  Owen) 
An  "entirely  different  approach  to  federal- 
Ism"  will  be  neoesaary  to  preserve  tbe  politi- 
cal efficiency  of  state  and  local  governments, 
according  to  a  visiting  professor  of  economics 
at  Tale. 

He  la  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  director  of  eco- 
nomic studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  currently  Irving  Fisher  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Tale.  He  Is  one  of  the  country! 
leading  proponents  of  federal  tax  revenue 
faring  with  state  and  local  governments. 

"We've  focused  attention  on  local  needs." 
Pechman  s&ys  of  his  revenue  sharing  plan. 
"One  way  or  another  they'll  get  some  help  " 
Although    there  are   bUls   pending   before 
Congress  this  year  dealing  with  revenue  shar- 
ing propoeals.  Pechman  sees  little  likelihood 
that  they  will  pass  until  budgetary  pressure! 
generated  by  the  Vietnam  war  decrease- 
He  also  noted  that  while  the  Johnson  sd- 
mlnlstratlon    Is    not   oOclaUy   oppoaed    to   a 
revenue  aharing  plan.   It  has  t>een  silent  on 
the  quwtlon  and  la  thus  not  lupportlng  It. 
As  Pechman  explained  his  plan  In  a  recent 
Interview,    U  would   oont&ln   the   foUowlng 
elemenu; 

1.  A  pension  of  federal  revenues  would  be 
automaUcally  set  aalde  each  year  In  a  special 
tnist  fund  on  tbe  basis  of  a  predetermined 
formula; 
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X  Dlabunementa  from  the  fund  would  be 
made  primarily  on  a  per  capita  basis,  a 
method  that  automatically  helps  the  ix>orer 
states  relatively  more  than  the  richer  states; 

3.  The  funds  would  l>e  turned  over  to  the 
swtes,  with  the  understanding  that  a  major 
share  would  go  to  the  local  governments: 

4.  Constralnu  on  the  use  of  such  funds 
would  be  much  leas  detailed  than  thoee  ap- 
plying to  oondttlooal  grants,  and  they  would 
not  t>e  used  for  highway  ooostructlon; . 

&.  An  audit  of  the  actual  use  of  the  funds 
vould  be  required,  ns  well  as  certification  by 
the  state  and  local  officials  that  all  appli- 
cable federal  Uws.  such  aa  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act.  had  been  compiled  with. 

Foea  of  Pechman 's  plan  have  argued  either 
that  state  govemmenu  are  obsolete  or  that 
their  wisdom  in  apendlng  federal  revenues 
la  questionable. 

As  for  the  charge  that  they're  otisolete. 
Pechman  denlca  this. 

-I  believe."  he  aald,  "that  the  states  are 
an  essential  feature  of  our  federal  system  of 
government.  A  local  government  Is  an 
efficient  form  of  government  for  some  things, 
but  not  for  others. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  growth  of 
population,  the  state  governments  are  rapidly 
becoming  metropolitan  governments  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  IIlus.  for  reasons  of 
efficiency,  the  state  governments  cannot  be 
permitted  to  wither  away." 

He  noted,  too.  that  states  have  been  criti- 
cized In  the  past  for  their  InablUty  to  do 
their  Jobs  properly. 

"If  we  expect  the  states  to  play  their  role 
effectively,  we  should  Increase  their  ability  to 
do  a  go<Ml  Job.  The  altemaUve  Ls  to  shift 
their  functions  to  the  federal  government, 
which  la  a  solution  that  most  people  in  the 
United  States  would  rightfully  op(>o6e." 

Pechmsn's  one-year  stay  at  Tale,  he  noted, 
has  enabled  him  to  pursue  a  number  of 
scholarly  interests  for  which  It'i  hard  to  find 
tbe  time  during  his  normal  duties  In  Wash- 
ington. 

"The  Tale  campus  Is  oae  of  the  most 
stimulating."  he  said.  He  Is  teaching  a 
seminar  In  finance  during  the  current  term. 
Hia  stay  here  has  also  t>eva  an  "opportunity 
to  exchange  Ideas."  Pechman  said. 

In  addition  bo  theae  actlvttlea,  Pechman  In 
December  publlahed  another  book — "Federal 
Tax  Policy" — and  is  now  working  on  an 
evaluation  of  Canadian  tax  structure  for  the 
Royal  Commiaslon  oo  Taxation. 


(Prom  the  Riverside   iCalU.) 
1&67I . 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  OALZrOBKlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  20. 1967 

Mr.  TITNNEY.  Mr.  Speelcer,  In  Call- 
fomla.  aa  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  Post- 
master General  O'Brien's  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  nonproflt  postal  corporation 
has  generated  considerable  Interest  and 
comment.  Most  newspapers  have  found 
the  Idea  extremely  Intriguing  and  have 
urged  that  It  be  assessed  seriously  by  tbe 
Congress.  TVplcal  of  the  comment  in 
California  are  editorials  from  the  River- 
side I^resa.  Santa  Monica  Evening-Out- 
look. Oakland  Tribune,  the  Bakersfield 
CaUfomlan.  tiie  Stockton  Record,  and 
the  Tulare  Advance -Register.  I  request 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Reco«o; 


O'BaiKN  Shakes  Some  Absoldtcs 

It  always  Is  to  be  assumed  that  the  bureau- 
crat's very  nature  Is  such  ttiat  he  U  on  the 
outlook  to  enlarge  his  command — adding 
more  prestige,  more  people,  more  paper,  more 
of  everything  to  his  empire. 

And  then  cornea  Postmaster  Oeneral  Law- 
rence O'Brien  to  recommend  that  the  Poat 
Office  Department  be  abolished  and  that  his 
poet  t>e  eliminated  from  the  Cabinet. 

It  shakes  one's  faith  In  absolutes. 

Uore  important  than  finding  a  bureaucrat 
who  does  not  conform  to  the  stereotype,  how- 
ever, Is  that  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  substance  of  Mr  O'Brien's  propoeils. 

Convinced  that  only  a  drastic  change  can 
achieve  superior  postal  service,  the  Poatmas- 
ter  General  urges  that  the  present  depart- 
ment be  replaced  by  a  nonprofit  govern- 
mental corporation,  on  the  order  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  PrealdenUally  ap- 
pointed directors  would  set  postal  rates  and 
fix  the  operation's  budget,  powers  now  held 
by  Congress. 

Congress'  record  here  has  not  been  Im- 
pressive. It  <^ten  usee  the  Post  Office  as  a 
prime  source  for  pork-barrel  and  patronage. 
The  department  operates  at  a  deficit,  and 
efforts  to  modernize  U  make  Uttle  progress. 

Two  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  predecessors.  J.  Ed- 
ward Day  and  Arthur  Summerfield.  are  not 
enthuBlBstlc  over  his  recommendations.  In- 
stead. Mr.  Day  says  the  department  needs 
"preatlge  and  upgrading":  Mr.  Summerfield 
urges  thot  It  get  "more  cooperation  from 
Congress" 

Tet.  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  postal 
service.  Mr.  D'Erlen's  proposals  seem  to  be  a 
better  starting  point  for  discussion  than  the 
unimaginative  generalizations  which  bis 
predecessors  offer. 

There  are  Indications  that  Mr.  O'Brien's 
idea,  along  with  othcis.  will  get  attention 
frocn  tbe-hlgh  level  special  commlaslOD  which 
Mr.  Johnson  now  has  appointed  to  subject 
the  postal  system  to  "the  most  searching  and 
exhaustive  review  ever  undertaken."  The 
President  says  he  has  "specifically  asked  the 
commission  to  determine  whether  the  high 
quality  postal  service  which  Americans  have 
come  to  expect  can  better  be  performed  by  a 
Cabinet  deFiartment,  a  government  corpora- 
tion or  some  other  form  of  organisation." 

Mr.  O'Brien's  startling  proposal  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  empire  over  which  he  pre- 
sides should  be  assured  thereby  of  at  least 
a  full  and  fair  inspection. 

(Prom   the  Santa  Monica    (Calif.)    Evening 

Outlook.  Apr.  7.  1M7I 
Pbaisk  Be  poa  PoeTMasm  Oinolal  CBantH 

Now  there  is  a  broth  of  a  lad  in  Waahtng- 
ton  named  lAwrence  P.  O'Brien  who  has 
alwayi  done  whatever  political  job  came  his 
way  for  the  sake  of  the  party,  as  a  good 
Democrat  should,  and  has  done  every  Job 
well  and  pleasingly,  u  a  man  named  Larry 
O'Brien  would. 

So  he  kept  on  being  promoted  by  the  party 
In  power  until  he  finally  got  up  to  tbe  blggeat 
political  )ob  of  them  all.  which  Is  beading  up 
the  Poet  Office  Department  and  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  president's  cabinet. 

Well,  you  will  say.  and  what's  so  unusual 
about  that,  and  didn't  this  country  have  good 
mall  service  and  a  lot  of  new  post  office* 
built  when  Jim  Parley  was  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral and  early  political  advlaor  to  Ptanklln 
Roosevelt? 

Never  mind,  let  us  tell  you  shout  this  lArry 
O'Brien.  It  will  strengthen  your  fattb  In 
miracles. 

This  Postmaster  Oeneral.  03rlen  la  tha 
name,  has  come  out  In  favor  d  abolishing 
the  poatoffioe  department  and  repiadag  U 
with  a  non-profit  govemment  oorpofmtlnn 
headad  by  a  board  of  appointed  dlrectoral 


He  said  that's  tbe  only  way  this  country 
can  ever  have  superlative  poet&i  s«r\-ice  and 
not  have  people  forced  to  pay  more  atMl  more 
all  the  time  tar  their  pos^e  stamps  and 
then  ante  up  as  taxpayers  for  tbe  huge  an- 
nual deficit  of  the  poet  office  operation.  Be 
said  the  department  Ls  so  Ixtund  by  a  "re- 
Btnctlve  jungle  of  legislation  and  custom" 
that  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  modernise 
It.  He  said  the  department — hia  own  de- 
partment, mind  you — has  long  outlived  tbe 
functions  It  performed  when  It  was  elevated 
to  cabinet  status  in  1839 — such  functions  aa 
giving  federal  assistance  to  "road  building, 
the  newly  developed  ateamshlp,  and  tbe  In- 
fant railroad  and  airline  Industries." 

Tbe  Postmaster  General  told  this  in  a 
luncheon  address  to  the  top  nmgaeloe  people 
of  the  country,  "l  have  concluded  that  there 
are  so  many  existing  and  formidable  barriers 
to  efficient  management  that  the  uJtlmat« 
aoluuon  to  the  problems  of  the  postal  service 
lies  In  taking  the  department  out  of  Its  pres- 
ent context  entirely."  His  proposed  govern- 
ment corporation  would  be  managed  by  a 
professional  executive  appointed  by  tbe  board 
of  directors  and  operated  along  private  buai- 
ness  Unea,  similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Doing  away  with  his  own  Job  the  man 
would  be.  Be  said  be  bad  made  a  general 
recommendation  ot  this  nature  to  the  presi- 
dent and  he  feels  it  worthy  of  intensive 
study! 

But  now  wait  a  bit.  Tbe  change  the  man 
advocates  would  require  Congressional  ac- 
uon.  and  when  do  you  think  the  Congress 
Is  going  to  give  up  Its  control  of  tbe  poet 
office  department  and  all  those  Jobs  which 
Congress  members  of  the  party  in  power  have 
always  been  able  to  hand  out  In  their  dis- 
tricts. To  expect  Congress  to  surrender  the 
political  Infiuence  wielded  by  a  small  army 
of  appointed  postmasters  and  a  big  army  of 
postal  employes,  whose  pay  scale  Is  set  by 
Congress.  Is  like  asking  Congress  members 
to  take  a  60  per  cent  salary  cut. 

So  we  don't  give  I^wrence  O'Brien's  pro- 
posed revolutionary  reform  much  chance  of 
being  enacted.  But  surely  one  miracle  at  a 
time  Is  enough  for  tbe  human  mind  to  recog- 
nize and  marvel  at. 

The  miracle  is  Postmaster  Oeneral 
O'Brien's  proposal  to  take  his  department 
out  of  politics — a  proposal  worth  thinlclng 
about,  but  not  likely  to  be  accomplished 
during  this  administration,  or  the  next,  or 
tbe  next.  or.  .  .  . 

IPtom  the  Oakland  (Calir.)  Tribune, 

Apr.  S,  IM7] 

Postal  RaoaCANiXA-noN 

The  idea  of  a  free  enterprise  postal  service 
is  not  a  new  one.  But  every  time  anything 
threatening  to  take  the  Post  Office  t>epart- 
meat  out  of  government  la  suggested,  the 
advocates  of  such  a  proposal  could  be  sure 
to  be  greeted  by  a  barrage  of  criticism  from 
postal  employes  and  liberals  who  feel  only 
the  government  is  capable  of  operating  the 
malls 

Postmaster  Oeneral  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
Is  almost  certain  to  receive  the  same  kind 
of  opposition  for  his  more  limited  proposal 
that  the  Poet  Office  Department  t>e  converted 
into  a  nonprofit   government   corporation. 

Under  O'Brien's  proposal,  the  Poet  Office 
D^artment  would  be  stripped  ot  lU  cabinet 
status  and  would  be  operated  as  a  nonprofit 
government  corporatlou.  It  woxild  be  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  directors  appointed  by 
the  Prealdent  and  confirmed  by  Congress. 
Tbe  corporation,  which  would  be  run  by  a 
professional  executive,  would  be  glvan  tbe 
power  to  revise  postal  ratea  oa  a  formula 
baaed  on  a  percentage  of  costs. 

O'Brien  said  be  li  convinced  that  this  type 
at  a  system  la  the  only  way  to  provide  a 
postal  aerrlot  up  to  "tbe  American  standard  " 

Preeldeot  JobnaoB.  03rt«i  reports,  (eela 
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The  Mtfch  tor  a  b«tt«  way  to  deU«r  the     -ajm.  b«c*u«  the  P«t  Offlc*-.  problem,  in- 
m»U  U  r^-^^^w  new  tor  the  Poet  Ofllce.     creeac  futer  than  the  .oluUone. 
wSch-ge^SIllT^  tried  to  eolve  It.  prob-         Viewing  wh*t  he  calU  the     Jungle  of  re- 
l«n.  wiOi  more  money  and  more  people.  etrtcUye    legislation    mnd    cuet^.      OBrten 

Employment  now  U  up  to  700,000  and  the     ha.  concluded,  the  "only  eftectiTe  action  1 
budget  to  »6.3  WUlon  while  Um  problem,  are      foreaee  la  eweeplng  It  away  entirely." 
woTM  than  ever.  t«^-. 

Vte  of  the  mall.  ha»  reached  etaggerlng 
proportion.  In  the  United  States. 

An  eettmat«d  80  bUllon  piece,  will  course 
through  the  .ystem  this  year,  more  than  U 
handled  by  the  rest  ol  the  world",  poet  office. 


■uttctlon    la   likely    to   recetve  wrlou.   *t- 
Untlon  in  Congrte.. 

The  Tribune  thlnJt.  It  ahould.  The  Poet 
Office  Department  ha.  had  cabinet  etatua 
for  138  yean.  During  that  time,  the  Job  of 
Po.tma.ter  General  tradlUonally  ha.  been 
reserved  for  the  campaign  manager  or  chief 
aide  of  a  succcMful  presidential  candidate. 
Although  the  advent  of  civU  eerrtce  helped, 
the  poetal  eyitem  atUl  suffere  from  too  much 

^Oo^re»   t.   confronted   aJrooat    anniially 

with  a  maeelve  postal  deflcit.  «„K.n^ 

Althoairh  the  Post  Office  Department  has     combined 
more  employees  (7i«.097  as  of  1M6)  than  any         '^'  «' 
prlTate    corporation    In    the    United    Statea, 
msny  ciU»n«  remained  dlasatlsfled  with  the 
quality  of  eerrtce  and  doubt  that  It  1.  being 
run  aa  efficiently  a.  possible. 

Removing  the  department  from  direct  gov- 
ernment operation  might  well  be  a  »tep  to- 
ward providing  the  efficiency  that  wlU  be  nec- 


Pour  of  Ave  pieces  are  business  mall. 

Another  mall  fl«ure  la  the  total  of  only  four 
V3.  daee— New  Tork,  Chicago.  Los  Angles 
and  Waahtngton — matches  the  total  Brit- 
ish volume. 

tt  Is  quite  possible  an  answer  to  the  mall 
problem  I.  a  corporate  type  operation,  rather 
than  a  polltlcsJ  hybrid  which  now  alats. 

But  once  the  carriers,  clerks  and  other  un- 


I~«  te  mMt  the  ever-lncreMlng  mall  load         But  once  the  carriers,  cierEs  ana  mner  ud 
;;SS.^bS?«nTr*tI^  tiT^hlblUv.  level.     Ion.  review  .uch  Ideas.  theyjOmo^.*^^;. 

Any  leorgantsaUon.  of  course,  would  h*ve 
to  protect  the  rlghta  of  career  postal  «m- 
ployM.  But  that  should  not  prove  mn  In- 
surmountable obatacle 


•nM  «idor«ement  of  the  Postmaster  Oeo- 
erftl  ta  a  pretty  good  reason  to  look  into  U. 

fpran  the  Bakersfleld    (Calif.)    CaUlomlan. 

Apr.  6,  1B«71 

OoarosATioN   Handi^  Mail? 

lATiy  CBrten  l.  one  among  hundred,  of 

^tfliTf^wfi*  Of  government  offldaU   who  ha. 

tdeaa    and    Isn't    afraid    to    voice   hts    Irish 


tain  to  uncover  many  objectionable  points. 
We  only  hope  Postmaster  General  ©"Brten 
can  keep  those  letters  moving.  The  happy 
BostoD  Irishman  Is  giving  It  more  than  the 
old  ooUe^  try. 


F^jctmaster  General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien, 
a  BOMtonlan.  th<"*«  only  hope  for  the  VS. 
Pwt  Office  Department  Is  to  put  Itself  out  ol 
liiMlnfi  an'^  turn  the  function  crver  to  a 
gavemment-owned  corporation. 

Be  dtM  the  Innumerable  stumbling  blocks 
of  being  tied  into  red  Upe  of  a  govertiment 
btmAUoacy  which  materially  slows  and 
fvcss  Ignoring  of  changes  that  otherwise 
would  tuAble  the  clerks  and  carriers  to  move 
in*ll  much  faster. 

O^Brlen  la  not  the  first  poetal  head  to  voice 
yt*wn^  o^KMlUon  to  the  antlqtiated  methods 
n  Is  farced  to  pursue. 

For  oaxnple,  the  General  Servlcea  Admln- 
letrat^ffn  has  full  control  over  all  post  office 
buUdlngs.  m  effect  It  Is  the  post  office 
landlord. 

If  the  mall  service  wants  a  window  ctlt 
here,  or  a  floor  repaired,  or  improved  lighting. 
Hist  Rs  oAlclala  have  to  ask  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  This  frequently  lead. 
to  an  impossible  .ituatlon. 

O'Brien  gave  few  details  In  presenting  hi. 
plan  and  department  officers  were  Just  as 
skimpy 'with  them,  but  it  appeared  he  had 
»TBmithf"C  like  the  TennesM*  Valley  Au- 
tlkortty  In  mind  for  the  po.tal  opera.tlon. 

A  ba*rd  of  directors  appointed'  by  the 
PniMeat  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  would 
s^MCt  a  management  expert  to  run  the  sya- 
tem. 

Wbmn  that  would  leave  Congress,  which 
now  acts  as  the  board  of  directors,  was  not 
clear.  It  la  certsln  to  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  proposal. 

Tba  Post  Office  Department  has  been  0|>- 
ermttog  In  pretty  much  the  same  way  since 
Aibdrw  Jaekeon's  administration  In  1S29. 

A  tradiaan  that  old  is  bard  to  change. 

However,  FostzoAster  General  O'Brien,  a 
coafldant,  capable  Irl^man  need  to  success. 
II  iisms  determined  to  revamp  the  departznent. 
Even  if  hi.  public  oorporatlon  plan  fall, 
through,  he  has  a  ma}or  modemlaation  pro- 
gram, under  way  and  1.  studying  several  plans 
tnat  call  for  voluntary  effort,  by  buslncs 
uid  Individuals  to  ease  the  mailman's  load. 

One  poaslbillty  would  be  to  hav«  sscre- 
tarlsB  In  socDe  areas  pick  up  the  oOee  mail 
on  their  way  to  work. 

Other  studlee  are  looking  at  the  possltalllty 
of  requiring  standardlxed  envelope  sizes  and 


-.«,  ,v*«,«r*n«n  x^at  -ouia  »•  uu-      -^  h*ve  to  wooder  If  the  Ule*  wouldn't  apply 


[Prom  the  Stockton  < Calif.)  Record,  Apr.  S. 

IMT) 

Poar  OmcB  as  a  OtmroeaTioir 

In  almost  aU  of  its  138  years  of  cabinet 
status,  the  Post  Office  Department  ha.  been 
notorlou.  In  government  for  sheltering 
•atrapa  of  partlMn  pollUca.  Barely  ha.  a 
poatinaster  general  been  chosen  for  hi.  pro- 
fiwlnnsT  qualifications.  Custom  has  made 
this  position  the  domain  of  political  experts 
to  whom  presidents  have  been  beholden. 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brten  Ls 
tailored  Irooi  tiie  cloth  of  political  expertise. 
and  this  status  by  na  means  detracts  neces- 
sarily from  hU  administrative  quaUtlea. 
From  this  publiahsd  authority  on  campaign 
management,  however,  has  oocne  a  propoaal 
that  would  deal  the  departoMnt  a  death 
hlow  a.  a  poUtleal  haven  while  at  the  aame 
ttme  tph»"^"g  the  discouraging  perform- 
ance of  the  post  office. 

Ui.  O'Brien  announced  In  a  convention 
speech  that  be  has  reoommanded  the  oon- 
veTsloa  ai  his  department  Into  a  nonprofit 
fovemment  corporation  that  would  be  c^- 
eratcd  by  a  pr«aldentlally-H>polQtcd  boart 
oi  dlrecton.  The  postmaster  general  pre- 
sumably would  be  hired  by  the  board  and 
would  not  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The 
President,  according  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  believes 
the  Idea  Is  worth  "Intensive  study" 

We  think  so,  too.  A  buslness-Uke  form  of 
organization  offeni  good  prospecu  of  a  busl- 
ncas-Uke  operation  free  of  the  influence  and 
interference  of  the  White  House  or  Congraes. 
As  to  the  likelihood  that  such  a  meamre 
would  be  procnptly  accomplished,  our  hopee 
are  very  dim.  The  Poet  Office  Department  is. 
for  members  of  Congress,  a  useful  Instru- 
ment of  patronage  that  serves  political  par- 
ttcs  a.  well.  !>>  remove  the  department  from 
poUtlca  would  be  a  grave  sacrifice. 

[Pran  the  Ttilar*  (Caltf.)  Advance-ReglBter, 

Apr.  7, 19671 

A  Brrrsm  Postal  Pt>H? 

Postmaster  General  XiBwrence  O'Brien  Is 
suggesting  that  a  public,  ncA-proAt  corpora- 
tion replace  the  present  public,  non-profit 
Post  Office  Department,  and  It  la  an  interest- 
ing suggestion.  O'Brien's  plan  would  elimi- 
nate not  only  his  own  Job.  but  would  also 
eliminate  the  monumental  deficits  that  have 
become  habitual  In  the  postal  system. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  expected  to 
lose  some  $«37  million  tn  fiscal  1067  whUe 
delivering  more  than  80  bllUon  pieces  of 
mail.  And  O'Brien  says  even  a  8700  million 
rat*  Increase  being  considered  by  Congress 
ftnd  savings  brought  about  by  new  auto- 
mation techniques  will  not  turn  back  the 


What  O'Brien  U  suggesting  Is  revolution 
for  a  system  that  has  developed  many  of  Its 
problems  through  resistance  to  change. 
When  he  says  the  flirt  step  in  curing  the 
Post  Office  Ills  must  be  to  remove  some.  If 
not  all.  of  Its  .ubeervlence  to  Congress.  It  t. 
no  surprise  that  the  suggestion  draws  little 
congressional  enthusiasm. 

Under  O'Brien's  pUn.  the  President  would 
appoint  a  board  of  directors  to  oversee  the 
Postal  Corporation,  the  apprtntmenu  sub- 
ject to  congressional  approval.  But  the 
oorporaUon,  not  Congress,  would  run  things 
after  that.  The  board  would  appoint  an 
executive  to  run  the  Poet  Office,  eliminating 
both  CBrlen'B  Job  and  much  of  Congress' 
control  over  the  mall. 

The  corporation  would  operate  on  a  non- 
profit ba«ls,  but — one  hopee — on  a  non-def- 
Iclt  baal.  aa  wcU.  It  would  aet  ratee  so 
tlmt  postal  serrloe  would  pay  11*  own  way. 
a  goal  tltat  seems  aaldom  eougbt  and  never 
achieved  r>ow. 

The  obvious  remilt  would  eeam  to  be  higher 
postal  ratee,  which  would  have  a  doubly  bene- 
ficial effect.  That  would  not  only  Increase 
the  pcstal  Income  but  also  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  mall.  One  basic  problem  now  Is 
that  iinproatably  low  rate*  oa  some  mall 
only  encourage  an  tncresee  In  that  type  of 
mall,  making  It  even  more  xinproflUble. 
Notable  to  this  reapect  1.  third  claM  (Junk) 
mall,  which  taxpayers  find  themeeWee  in  the 
paradoxical  pcetUon  of  not  wanting  stuffed 
into  their  maUboies.  yet  helping  to  pay  for 
Its  dlstrt  button  by  heavy  suhsldlsaUon 
through  ndlcukwialy  low  postal  rates. 

Raising  rates  so  ttiat  each  user  pays  for 
the  mall  service  he  gets  1.  eomethlng  Con- 
grws  bss  beco  mast  reluctant  to  do.  It  Is  a 
good  praotioe  for  a  oorporaUon  that  ha. 
more  businesa  than  tt  can  handle,  but  Mcb 
oorporatlona  are  not  berteg«l  by  lobbyists. 
DOT  are  they  up  pedodieally  for  reelecUon. 

If  metmaelir  Oenesml  O'Brien  is  right,  and 
the  Poat  Oflkoe  would  be  better  run  as  a  bu&l  - 
nees  instead  ot  a  bureaucratic  department. 


agencies. 
II   we   know 
studied  to  dcatli. 


H  vlll  probably  be 


UatACmf^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  umsuM* 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRBSBHTATIVES 

Thurtdat.  AprH  20.  lit? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Spemker,  much  to 
do  la  mode  over  focusing  a  good  Image 
of  Mr.  Shriver's  Peace  Corps  to  the  tax- 
payers here  at  home  who  are  picking  up 
the  tab  for  these  TBcatlonlng  idealists. 
Since  they  are  held  out  as  typical  Ameri- 
cans, they  should  be  expected  to  set 
forth  their  best  effort  and  profile  to  win 
us  friends  and  give  at  least  a  fair  picture 
of  America  to  our  less  affluent  friends. 

But  the  natives  in  Tanzania  are  com- 
plaining. And  who  can  disagree  If  our 
Peace  Corps  members  are  wearing  very 
short  shorts  or  tight  trousers,  grow  long 
beards,  appearing  drunk  before  pupils- 
after   all,    the   Tanzanlans    are    pretty 


Apra  20,  1967 
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primitive,  they  still  believe  the  school- 
children belong  to  their  parents,  not  the 
State — and  brawling  In  bars  and  clubs. 
XJttle  wonder  we  are  losing  friends  In 
Africa.  I  reckon  they  think  we  are  the 
savages  and  uneducated  people.  Next 
thing  we  know,  the  foreigners,  out  of 
pity,  will  be  sending  us  a  corps  to  teach 
our  youth  common  manners  and  de- 
cency. 

Perhaps  what  each  Peace  Corpsman 
needs  Is  a  proud  and  clear-eyed  combat 
marine  returned  from  Vietnam  to  instill 
enough  self -discipline  Into  these  people 
that  they  will  at  least  shave,  have  their 
hair  cut,  their  shoes  ahlned,  and  put 
forth  a  smiling  face. 

And  our  Peace  Corps  representatives 
should  remonber  that  these  African 
countries  do  not  have  Earl  Warren  and 
his  Court — they  stlU  respect  law  and 
order. 

I  have  leave  to  Include  with  my  re- 
marks the  AP  release  of  April  14  which 
appeared  In  the  Morning  Advocate: 
Pbaci  Coups  Obottp  Accuses  or 
Stoprr  Dsssfi 

Das  a  Sauum,  TufSAiriA. — A  member  of 
PftrUament  comptaUied  to  the  National  Aa- 
wmbly  on  Thureday  that  aloppUy  draaaed 
and  unkempt  XJJ3.  Peace  Corpa  volunteen 
were  aettlng  a  bad  example  to  diUdren. 

J.  Kaaubl  said  Peace  Corpe  members  were 
wearing  very  short  aborta  or  Ugbt  trouaera, 
growing  loDg  beards  and  appearing  drunk 
before  pupUa.  They  had  also  been  quarrel- 
ling In  bars  and  clubs,  he  added. 

He  asked  Education  UUUster  S.  Ellufoo 
what  step*  ba  was  taking  to  end  this. 


Tke  OM  Refiabki"  of  fte  9tk  Dinsioi 
CoTcr  TkcBMhrei  WA  atry  >■ 
Vietaaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  20. 1967 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  president 
of  the  Kansas  State  Society  this  year.  I 
had  the  rare  privilege  of  honoring  men 
of  our  fighting  forces  as  K&nsans  of  the 
Tear.  At  our  annual  dlnner-danoe.  we 
had  represmtatlves  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  accept  let- 
ters of  commendation  and  appropriate 
plaques  In  behalf  of  all  their  Kansas 
buddies  who  are  fighting  for  our  cause  In 
Vietnam. 

Since  90  many  of  the  men  who  are 
flghting  In  Vietnam  have  trained  at  Port 
Rlley,  Kans..  our  society  felt  obliged  to 
send  letters  of  recognition  to  the  com- 
manding ofDcers  of  the  let  Infantry  Dlv- 
Lslon,  the  9th  Infantry  Division,  and  the 
n  Field  Porce.  Indicative  of  what  this 
heartfelt  gesture  meant  to  the  men  out 
there  Is  expressed  In  a  letter  which  we 
received  in  response  from  Ma  J.  Oen. 
George  Eckhardt,  commanding  general 
of  the  9th  Infantry  Dlrlalon. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
other  Kanjwins  and  I  signed  and  sent  to 
General  Eckhardt  and  his  men.  and  Sol' 


low  this  with  the  wonderful  letter  we  re- 
ceived from  him,  knowtng  full  weU  that 
every  American  will  be  proud  of  the  way 
these  men  are  perfomUng  tlielr  duties. 
The  letters  follow : 

CoNCKESS  or  THX  UNnxD  Statbs, 

HOITSI  or  RXTKCSKHTATTVCS, 

Waxhinyton,  D.C..  April  1. 1967. 

MbJ.  OeO.  OCOEGS  S.  BCKKAKOT, 
$th  Infantry  Dicision. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Deab  Oeobck:  TXiiilght,  April  1,  the  KangM 
State  Society  of  Wuhlngtoa,  DC,  held  LU 
ftnnual  dinner -U&uce  in  Wuhlngton.  Our 
Kon*^"*  of  the  Te&r  Kwa-rds  were  m&de  In 
honor  of  the  K&ns&na  who  have  been  up- 
holding the  honor  of  thla  country  on  the 
battleground  of  Vlet-Nam.  We  bad  Viet- 
Nam  retumea*  from  the  Army,  Air  FDrce. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  accept  plaques  and 
letterm  of  commendation  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Kanftun*  of  each  branch  who  are  a  part  of 
our  Vlet-Nam  forcea. 

On  such  an  oocaalon.  our  flret^houghta  are 
of  you  and  your  men.  so  many  of  whom  are 
from  Kanaaa.  and  we  hasten  to  let  you  know 
that  the  award  takee  on  tta  full  algnlQcance 
only  when  It  embraces  the  indiTidual  con- 
tributions all  of  you  have  made  to  thla 
cause. 

To  thli  end.  tnf  fellow  Kanaana  and  I  aub> 
■crlbe  to  this  teaumonlal  of  appreciation  and 
with  It  we  aay  Oodspeed.  good  wishea  and  a 
ferrent  prayer  that  vou'll  do  what  haa  to  be 
done  and  wUl  be  returning  soon  to  yo\ir 
famlUea  and  frlenda. 

Bless  yoQ  1 

Sincerely. 

CitasTcx  L.  Max. 

Prevfdenf. 

Kansas  State  Society  of  Waahington.  DC. 

DCPABTMCKT  or  TUB  AMirT, 
HKADQUATEKS  »TH  iKTAHTiT  DmSIOM. 

APO  San  Frmnciaco. 
Ron.  CHEsm  L.  Mae. 
Houie  of  Representativrs. 
Waahin^on.  DC. 

Deab  Chtt:  I  have  your  recent  letter  In 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  Include  a 
testimonial  signed  by  members  of  the  Kanitaa 
State  Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  most  thoughtful 
gesture.  I  plan  to  publicise  the  testimonial 
In  our  DlTlslon  newspaper,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  every  member  of  the  9th  Infantry 
IMvtslon  wlU  be  equaUy  aa  appreclaUve. 

Prom  what  you've  read,  and  seen  on  tele- 
Tlslon.  of  our  actlTlUas  here,  you  can  prob- 
ably Judge  that  t  am  extremely  pleased  with 
the  performance  of  my  "Old  Reliables." 
When  we  left  Port  Rltey.  I  had  every  confi- 
dence that  our  young  soldiers — rooet  of  them 
with  only  months  of  training — would  give  a 
good  accounting  of  themselves,  but  their 
performances  on  such  operations  aa  Junc- 
tion City  and  Enterprtae,  show  them  to  be 
soldiers  on  par  with  the  moat  experienced 
Division  In  Vietnam.  My  pride  In  them  is 
unbounded,  and  I  hope  that  the  people  ot 
Kansas  Bbare  this  pride  with"  me.  All  of  the 
operations  planned  by  the  0th  DIvtalon  are 
named  after  cities  and  towns  In  Kansas,  and 
all  of  our  actions  are  designed  to  bring  honor 
to  these  places,  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

This  tesUmonlal  by  the  Kansas  State  So- 
ciety Is.  to  me.  another  tndlcaUon  that  the 
people  of  Kansas  have  not  forgotten  the  9th 
Infantry  Division.  We,  In  turn,  fondly  re- 
member our  training  daya  there,  and  the 
klndnees  shown  us  by  the  fine  people  of  that 
great  state 

I  wUl  appreciate  your  passing  on  the  mem- 
t>eri    of    the   Society   my    thanlca,    and    the 
thanks  of  the  Old  BeUables.  for  this  demon- 
stration of  their  regard. 
Sincerely. 

O.  8.  BcKMAVrr. 
Mafor  General.  V.S^.. 

Commanding. 


Tkl  Milk  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  MIKHISOTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20. 19$7 

Mr.  ZWACH.  B4t.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  milk  strike  action 
that  has  been  taken  in  many  States.  An 
excellent  commentary  on  the  strike  writ- 
ten recently  by  Dale  Francis  was  printed 
in  the  St.  Cloud  Simday  Visitor.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  have  that  article  reprinted 
today  In  the  Conobessxomal  Rbcoio: 

TOAT  MUJC  SrazKB 

A  national  news  magazine  said  that  the 
greatest  dlfflculty  for  the  mUk  strikers  wm 
that  their  tactics  were  unlikely  to  win  public 
support.  Perhaps  that  Is  true.  If  it  Is  true 
then  tt  Is  possible  the  difficulty  isn't  with  the 
striken  but  the  public. 

It  Is  dU&cult  to  see  any  essential  way  that 
the  nUlk  strike  differs  from  any  other  strike. 
Obviously  there  are  superficial  differences. 
When  the  nUlk  producere  dump  milk  Into  the 
sewers  it  Is  obviously  visually  dUfereut  from 
the  action  of  other  strtkers  but  It  Is  not 
really  substantially  dUTerent. 

Uke  the  rest  of  you  I've  heard  protests 
that  It  is  a  "sin"  to  dump  milk  when  there 
are  starving  pec^le  all  over  the  world.  The 
milk  should  be  given  to  the  poor,  the  criucs 
say. 

Tet  labor  Is  labor.  I  don't  recall  beartEkg 
the  suggestion  that  striking  carpentem-  and 
construction  workers  should  t»e  using  their 
time  during  a  strike  building  homes  for  peo- 
ple who  have  Inadequate  housing.  I  don't 
remember  that  anyone  hss  suggested  that 
workers  on  strike  should  be  placing  plumb- 
ing or  electricity  into  homes  that  are  inade- 
quately supplied  with  modem  fadUtles. 

When  the  day  oomea  that  all  men  on  strike 
use  their  idle  time  working  for  others  with- 
out pay  then  I'U  take  seriously  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  is  something  sinful  about 
dairy  farmers  dumping  milk. 

ONB    BIG    DimmENCB 

I'm  assuming  that  even  the  moat  citified 
of  the  critics  understand  that  oows  mast  be 
mUked.  That  was  one  essential  difference 
between  the  strike  of  dairy  farmers  and  the 
other  strikers  we  have  known  in  our  national 
history — milkers  must  keep  right  on  working, 
not  five  days  a  week  but  seven  days  a  week. 

I'm  assuming,  too.  tliat  most  [>eople  should 
kzu>w  that  farmers  would  not  be  permitted 
In  moat  instances  to  dispose  of  unprocessed 
milk.  Raw  milk  Is  almost  certainly  not  dan- 
gerous tnit  our  health  laws  sje  stringent, 
nUlfc  must  ordinarily  be  paateurlaed  before 
It  la  distributed.  Therefore.  \t  the  farmers 
were  not  going  to  deliver  milk  to  the  proc- 
eeeora  they  had  to  either  use  It  on  their  own 
farms  or  simply  to  dump  it. 

How  jusUfled  were  the  dairy  farmen  In 
their  protest?  TTLe  17.5.  SeWM  A  WorUt 
Report  says  that  dairy  fannen  are  today 
getting  •5.11}  a  hundredweight  for  their  milk. 
In  1948  they  were  getting  tS36  a  hundred- 
weight. 

I  know  of  no  other  group  of  WM^ken  who 
are  getting  lees  money  today  tot  their  Labor 
than  they  were  getting  20  years  ago.  But 
even  this  doesn't  teU  the  story  of  the  sltua- 
Uon  of  the  farmers.  If  they  wers  only  get- 
ung  leaa  than  they  were  getting  20  yeaiB  ago 
this  srould  be  Inequity  enough  to  bring  pro- 
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Ut,  but  farnm  «•  reqolrxl  to  make  a 
caplt«l  uiT€«tniant  before  they  labor. 

CMte  ot  farming  have  gone  up,  perbapa 
three  tUOM.  omtalnly  far  bmjxmA  what  they 
were  30  year,  ago  But  with  coete  up,  they 
jtlll  are  getUng  lees  then  they  were  getting 
In  19«8  for  the  mUk  they  produce.  WltJt 
modem  equipment,  they  do  produce  more 
mil»  per  man  working  hour  becauae  they 
can  handle  larger  dairy  herds. 

Cansumers  point  out  the  coat  of  milk  Baa 
gone  up   In   recent   years.      ~"  '   "      "*'" 


SUppof :  On  AcUkt'  HccI  ia  Toraf 
Tradk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cauvoaifU 
m  THE  BOnSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

ThVTtdaw.  AprH  20.  I9S7 
Mr.  BOB  WnflDN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

__ _  aa4    plight    of    our    merchant    marine 

oB  of  milk  In  this  country,  but  the  plain     jjjQuld  grieve  every  one  ot  U5.    America 

truth  la  that  the  farmers  who  raise  the  dairy      j^^  become  a  third-  or  fOUrth-rate  power 

herda  that  produce  the  '^'^•"^l*'^    on  the  shipping  tanea  of  the  world. 

^ _»..  — «t.  .r.  Mna  maae.  effective  TOlce  of  protest  against     .uiung  from  lb*  Inweaaing  tMipo  ot  tech- 

-     -         13  the        •— " 


_   But  the  rise  In 

coata  does  not  reflect  a  rise  In  payment  lor 
tba  farmer  but  a  nae  In  payment  for  the 
prooeaaor.     Mobodly  la  making  huge  pronta 


a  fair  share  of  what  proUta  are  being  made 
raaMzaa  ouokt  to  oacamaa 

It  U  the  HaOonal  rarmere  Organlaatlon 
that  brought  about  this  strike.  I  do  not 
want  to  we  thU  oolimin  to  support  any  oeie 
farm  organlaatlon  over  another  one.  but  what 
I  do  want  to  do  la  to  convince  people  who 
aim't  farmers  that  the  farmer  has  a  right— 
and  seen  a  necessity — to  organlae. 

Aa  tlie  NFO  baa  pointed  out.  the  fanner  la 
not  allowed  to  eet  the  price  for  the  products 
he  produce.  Be  la  whoUy  dependent  on  tHe 
people  to  whom  he  eella.  They  tell  him 
wbat  he  wUl  get  and  he  must  accept  It-  In 
a  vary  real  sense,  the  tartner  has  not  been 


clpally  of  oi7er-a«e  naaela.  Mt««  than  three- 
quarwa-s  of  our  Oeet  eoosUta  ot  ships  twenty 
ysan  oe  older  an^l  teetering  on  the  precipice 
of  competitive  oblivion.  It  U  under  constant 
threat  from  a  foreign-controlled  Insurance 
nuirket  of  being  saaessed  premium  siir- 
chargea — both  for  cargo  and*un  insurance — 
because  of  lu  ^!e  In  the  vital  category  ot 
tanker  vessels  aJon«,  our  fieet  la  by  far  the 
oldeat  among  major  maritime  nations  with 
an  average  ship  age  almost  double  that  of 
the  world  fleet.  It  la  a  privately  owned  fleet 
which  Is  growing  smaller  each  succeeding 
year  because  of  age  and  resulting  deteriora- 
tion. 

Tet  while  we  are  consistently  losing 
ground  In  ship  capability— both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively — other  nations  are  forg- 
ing ahead  to  meet  the  challenge  at  sea  re- 
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this  dls^rmceful  state  of  affairs 
mnklng  Republican  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  our 
oolleaeue  from  California,  the  H<Miorable 

WZX.LXAM  S.  MAXLUAmO. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  re- 
cent ariicle  by  him  in  the  San  Francisco 
Business  magazine: 
SHiFPOfo:   Ovu  AcHnxcs*  Bm.  m  Ttmxan 

TKAOB 
rBy  OongreMm&n  WUUftxn  8.   M*llUu'd) 
Foreign  txmde  Is  a  slgnlflcant  uid  growing 


» tnm  ft«°t  Blinpiy  because  li«  bu  not  Joined  factor  in  th«  Amerlc&n  ecooomj.  The  Unlt*d 
oUiar  f»nn««  in  controlling  what  goes  to  sutM  today  U  th«  l&rgest  tndlng  naUon 
Um  mark*!  at  what  time  and  In  asking  what  in  tiie  world,  and  aroounta  for  more  than  1« 
iiM  beUewa  Li  a  fair  return  for  hla  labor  and  percent  of  the  world's  Import*  and  export* 
canltal  Investment.  and  alx  percent  of  our  groM  naUonal  product, 

lirban  each  farmer  U  hto  own  bargaining  since  the  end  o*  World  War  n.  we  have 
AMZLt  he  la  at  an  obTlouB  dlsadTantage.  It  been  exporting  and  Importing  an  ever-ln- 
ie  oolT  when  h«  loina  with  other  farmer*  that  creaalng  portion  ot  our  total  consumable 
he  can  exiMCt  to  g«t  a  fair  return  for  hi*  mercbandlBe.  The  proporUon  of  the  value 
u.  ^—^  — «  e  ^^  general  cargo  to  the.  total  value  of  our 

trade  Is  grovlng.  But,  the  meet  Mrlklng 
charactertsUc  of  our  trade  U  the  dramatic 
shift  In  \U  patterns. 

The  Unlt«d  State*  baa  gone  from  a  naUOd 
with  a  raw  materials  surplus  to  one  with  a 
deficit.  Our  eoonomy  consumes  almost  half 
the  world's  productloD  of  raw  material*,  and 
of  the  aaventy-odd  m&tertaU  claselOed  aa 
strategic,  we  a«  dependent  upon  overseas 
aourtiM  for  more  than  alzty.  Our  oil  ooo- 
■umpUoo.  alooe  U  better  than  thirty-five 
pertsaat  ot  tb«  world'a  toui.  In  recent 
months,  we  h»ve  even  Imported  magneelum— 
•  metal  vital  in  military  aircraft  produc- 
tion— from  Soviet  Rtiada. 

Mere  than  96  percent  of  the  Unlt«d  States' 
foreign  trade  le  morod  by  ship.  In  IWW.  our 
ooe«n-bome  commerce  alone  wee  valued  In 
cxcMB  of  »30  bUllon.  By  lOBA.  it  Is  estl- 
mated  Uiat  the  value  of  thla  trade  will  have 
doubled  tto  about  »eO  billion.  Ships  are. 
therefore,  the  hand-maiden  of  trade  now 
Together. 


labor. 

Our  nation  has  benefitted  greatly  by  the 
vtUlngneM  at  laboring  men  to  organize. 
lAbcr  unions.  Ilka  any  other  kind  of  orga- 
nli&tlona.  can  become  oorrupt«d.  can  ex- 
ert anJustUled  pover.  but  the  baalc  concept 
ot  vgaolaed  labor  la  one  that  virtually  all 
dtlsana  accept  as  good. 

BKKB7TTS   TO  SOCmT 

If  ibry  do  no*  theo  they  axe  unaware  of 
what  such  organlxaUon  tiaa  done  for  the  na- 
tion. Not  Just  union  men  but  ail  of  society 
has  b«iefitted  by  the  incroeaed  wag«s.  the 
better  working  condiUona.  brought  about 
through  organised  labor.  If  you've  never 
belonged  to  a  union  In  your  llle.  If  you 
wouldn't  If  you  rould.  tben  rtlU  you  are  a 
beniOctary  of  the  unions. 

Tltartfoce.  It  it  within  the  spirit  of  our 
society  that  farmerB  can  and  must  organise. 
Tbey  have  s  reeponslbllUy  towardJ  one  an- 
ottMT  and  they  have  a  reaponalblllty  tciwarde 
the  whole  society — farmers  are  being  Iocc«d 


nologlcai  change  in  vceeels,  and  tlieir  utilt- 
ULtion  In  the  product-dUtrlbutlon  flow. 
Only  now  are  we  HtarUng  to  rouae  ouraelves 
from  prior  years  of  ajwthy  and  preoccupa- 
tion with  our  domestic  market  to  look  into 
the  problems  of  intematiooai  competition. 
The  sltuaUon  te,  or  abould  be.  alarming  to 
all  our  dtlaens,  especially  to  thoae  depend- 
ent upon  trad*  for  tbclr  UveiUMOd  now  and 
In  the  years  to  oome. 

We  are  today  In  a  position  of  almost  total 
dependence  upon  foreign-flag  shipping.  Any 
serious  dislocation  In  the  avallabUlty  of  for- 
eign-flag shipping  cannot  help  but  have  s 
disastrous  effect  upon  our  abUlty  to  engage 
In  foreign  trade,  with  aerloua  ramifications 
falling  upon  the  American  eoonomy.  It  has 
happened  in  the  past;  It  can  happen  In  the 
future. 

We  have  tumad  our  backs  upon  the  fore- 
warnlnga  by  such  leading  atatesmen  as 
Thomas  Jefrersoo,  who  onoe  obaerved  that; 
"The  marketing  of  our  products  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  any  nation  which  has  possessed 
Itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of  carrying 
them;  a^  our  policy  may  be  influenced  by 
thr*e  who  cofmnand  our  eomraeroe.  .  .  - 

This  onUnous  warning  la  douhly  signifi- 
cant today.  We  are  becoming  Increasingly 
dependent  on  foreign  shipping  capaimity  to 
market  our  production.  But.  also  more  Im- 
portantly. WW  have  placed  even  greater  reli- 
ance upon  foreign  ships  to  supply  the  ma- 
chinery of  that  production  with  nec««»ary 
raw  materlaJa. 

The  noted  EngUah  eeotMHhist,  John  May 
nard  Keynes,  wrote  that:  "TVar  has  several 
causM.  DicUtOffs  and  others  sucb  .  .  .  find 
It  easy  to  work  on  the  natural  belUcoslty  of 
their  peoples  but,  ofer  and  above  thU  .  .  . 
are  the  economic  causae  of  war.  namely,  the 
pressure  of  popuUUon  and  the  compeUUve 
s'ruggle  for  markets.  It  is  the  second  factor, 
which  pT(*ably  jdayed  a  predominant  part 
in  the  IMh  century,  and  mi^t  again.  .  . 
The  validity  of  this  obeervatlon  and   the 


..*„  „_ .,     -  ^j^t\    In    ^e    foreaecable    future,       .-» .  .  ..  ^  w     -   »«» 

off  the  land  by  too  small  return  for  Uwlr  ^p,  ^^  trade  have  played  a  significant  role  forewarning  of  J^e»*»  >"  ^"?*  p^°  S" 
Ijibors  and  this  means  agricultural  control  ^  ^^  economic  development  of  our  country,  iipon  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
moves toward  further  central  Ira  tlon.  Ship*   are    the   trade    tools    for   entry   into  pubUc. 

It  may  be  that  by  the  time  thU  column  j^j,^—  markets  disposing  of  the  excess  of  The  Rusaiana  preaently  are  bending  every 
appears  the  milk  strike  will  aLready  have  j^j^^  products  from  our  manufacturing  effort  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  a  major  marl- 
been  cruahed— by  public  Indifference  and  oy  j,j,^p,^j  Shipping  also  la  the  artery  through  time  power.  Its  ships  are  of  modern  design 
the  refusal  of  the  people  to  se*  the  Justice  j^,  w  -ow*  the  vital  raw  materials  to  feed  .nd  ol  recent  construction.    About  one-hoif 


the  refusL-  _   ___  ,      . 

in  their  claims.     If  this  has  happened  then 

I  hope  that  the  public  wlU  examine  lu  own 

attitudes. 

The  laborer  has  a  rigbt  to  a  fair  return  for 
hU  labor.  All  of  you  who  today  have  leas  in- 
come tl&an  In  1MB.  who  If  you  went  oo  strike 
would  volunteer  to  xiso  your  time  working 
for  th*  poor,  line  up  over  here  to  scoff  at  and 
scorn  tbe  farmers  on  strike. 

The  rest  of  you  stand  along  with  them  In 
support  of  their  right  to  get  a  fair  share  of 
a  prospering  economy,  knowing  that  w*  have 
a  sounder  economy  when  all  segments  of  the 
economy  benefit  and  tbat  our  agricultural 
economy  needa  the  farmers  who  are  being 
driven  off  farms  because  tbelr  liard  work 
farlAfi  tbem  too  little  hard  oaab. 


which  flows  the  vital  raw  materials 
and  nuture  this  same  Industrial  complex. 
Yet  American  shipping  today  is  the  Achilles' 
Heel  erf  our  nation's  economy. 

As  American  trade  has  expanded,  the  par- 
ticipation In  that  trade  by  American  shipping 
has.  In  sharp  contrast,  steadily  and  markedly 
declined.  Tbe  sad.  albeit  true,  fact  la  tbat 
American  Bag  eblpplng  transports  leas  Uun 
eight  percent  of  our  vital  foreign  trade 
While  our  participation  In  the  carriage  of 
flnlsh«<l  goods  may  be  substantially  better 
than  this  figure  indicates,  tbe  preponderance 
of  our  commerce,  especially  vital  raw  mat*- 
rlais.  Is  transported  In  ever-lncreaalng  quan- 
tltiea  aboard  foreign-flag  veaaela. 

Our  own  Merchant  Marine  oonairte  ptin- 


and  ol  recent  construction. 
of  its  merchant  ships  are  under  five  years  of 
age.  Tbe  preponderance  of  lU  fleet  Is  less 
than  ten  years  old.  These  ships  are  now  and 
will  be  In  tbe  future  playing  a  vital  role  In 
the  extenalon  ol  Kusslan  influence  around 
tbe  globe. 

As  noted  In  tb*  recently  publlabed  study 
by  the  Applied  PbyUca  Laboratory.  University 
of  Washington,  entlUed,  "A  18«e  Survey  of 
Russian  Merchant  Shipping":  "Tbe  economic 
development  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  aoclallst  states,  and  the  growing  role 
they  plsy  In  intemaclonal  coonomlc  relaUons 
are  creating  a  new  alignment  of  forces  in 
world  trade.  At  a  tane  when  our  own  mer- 
chant  fleet   is   abrtnking   and   ships    plsced 


oDder  flaci  of  oonTenleDoe'  are  drifting  to- 
vijd  registries  of  Buropean  countries,  th* 
sppearance  of  .  .  .  Rtiasian  ships  Increas- 
ingly darkens  an  already  somber  picture." 

Is  his  Boonomlc  Report  to  the  Oongiuss  of 
Jsnuary  36.  1»67.  the  President  of  the  United 
Bute*  noted,  concerning  trade,  that:  "We 
should  have  tbe  ability  to  adopt  our  poUde* 
to  whatever  poUtloai  dnnunstancea  or  com- 
merclal  opportunities  may  present  them- 
selves." 

The  adaptation  of  poUde*  alone,  however. 
vUl  be  of  Uttle  avaU  to  take  advantage  of 
trsde  opporttinltlflB  If  we  lack  tbe  toola  of 
trftde — fast,  modem  merchant  ships.  It  Is 
tbe  qualitative  and  quantitative  lack  of  these 
requisite  tools  of  trade — sblps — whicb  con- 
stitutes our  Achillea'  Heel  in  foreign  trade. 

The  preeent  condition  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  borden  upon  being  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  TeC.  Anwrlcan  foreign  trade 
shipping  relies  upon  tbe  federal  government 
for  survival.  Therefore  It  behooves  the  Pres- 
kl*nt  to  replace  words  with  deeds  and  move 
to  bring  about  a  much -needed  and  long- 
overdue  revltallxatlon  of  tbe  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  American  shipping  onoe  as- 
sumed a  vital  role  in  our  foreign  trade.  It 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  ao 
again  In  tbe  future. 


Uw-Abifisf  CSaan  Has  Ricbts,  Too 

EXTE3«SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   XHDUHS 
IN  THl  HOUSX  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

ThuTBdttV,  April  20. 1967 
Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
tbie  Norman  P.  Arterbum,  chief  justice 
of  the  Indiana  State  Supreme  Court,  re- 
cently addressed  the  MuncJe.  Ind..  Bar 
Association,  and  in  his  remarics  dealt 
with  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
United  States:  protectton  of  the  Indi- 
vidual from  the  criminal  element  of  so- 
ciety. 

Chief  Justice  Arierfoum's  long  experi- 
ence supertily  QuaUfte  hkn  to  speak  on 
this  aU-lmi»ortant  matter,  and  I  am 
happy  to  insert  a  portion  of  his  address: 
Aa  we  approach  the  obeervanoe  of  Law  Day 
we  abould  reallu  that  fha  Constitution  was 
adopted  to  protect  tis  not  only  against  ex- 
ternal enemies  but  alao  Internal  enemies — 
tbs  criminal  element  In  our  society.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  ooncem  to  fighting  Communlam 
but  no  particular  orgaoteed  effort  to  Qgbt 
tb*  closest  enemy  to  us — tbe  orti 


I  feel  the  Unltad  States  Suprenu  Court 
luw  lost  sight  of  this  great  obJeoUve  of  tb* 
ConsUtuUon. 

When  sn  sdmltted,  eoavicted  criminal  Is 
freed  by  the  courts  on  some  technical  ground 
which  does  not  go  to  the  merits  of  his  guilt. 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  Judicial 
system  or  something  wrong  with  our  Judge*. 
Our  Judicial  system  should  operate  so  tliat 
the  guilty  are  convicted  and  tbe  Innocent  are 
freed.  If  tbe  guilty  are  freed  in  too  large 
Doffibers.  then  the  public  la  entitled  to  Insist 
thst  a  change  be  made  In  our  constitutional 
government  or  In  the  Edges'  Interpretation 
of  such  Constitution. 

t  feel  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Oourt  Is  wrong  In  attempUng  to  restrict  too 
•rsatly  publicity  with  reference  to  the  crlm- 
Inal  trials.  Tbe  public  Is  entitled  to  know 
tb*  nature  of  th*  criminal  offense*  and  bow 
enmea  are  committed  and  wtiat  Is  tiie  oaus* 
of  the  breakdown  of  law  enforoement.  Tbe 
public  cannot   vote  upon  sucb   issue*  and 


mak*  eorrecUons  cttbar  In  the  lagMatnra  or 
tn  the  eieottoo  of  public  o<Brtals  UBlaas  IS  i* 
enlightened  upon  such  pubUe  matters 
through  proper  publicity.  It  la  a  matter  of 
self-pr**ervmtloii  to  have  an  •nligbtened. 
wall-4nIortDed  electorate. 

We  abould  enoourmg  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  detecting  crime  and  in  enfordng 
tit*  law.  We  cannot  have  a  buggy  and  hone 
standard  for  law  enforcement  tn  a  day  of 
automobiles  and  Jet  planes. 


MijimsH  Waf  es  Caa  Mean  Miainwn  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AEKSNSiiS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEKTATXVSS 
Thursday.  AprU  20,  tH7 

Mr.OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Pair  LAbor  Standards  Act 
to  agriculture  was  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  be  helpful  to  the  sharecropper  and 
farmworker. 

The  propocienU  of  such  a  plan  as  this 
could  have  been,  and  were,  inqilred  by 
the  highest  of  motives  in  tbe  bringing 
tinder  the  provLslons  of  the  act  people 
who  work  on  America's  farms.  The  cov- 
ering of  agriculture  Under  the  Wage  and 
Hours  Act  was  a  mistake. 

It  has  reduced  the  number  of  people 
en^Lged  In  f  armwork  by  a  sizable  figure. 
It  has  deprived  many  thousands  of  people 
from  their  agricultural  employment  op- 
portunities in  earning  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

It  has  replaced  the  very  people  It  set 
out  to  assist:  the  un-^JdUed,  the  elderly, 
the  womenfolk,  and  the  children. 

It  has,  and  will,  mean  an  influx  to  the 
cities  of  people  who  would  be  difficult  to 
place  in  gainful  employmaat. 

It  has  created  a  greater  problem  than 
It  set  out  to  solve.  It  has  duiax)ed  into 
the  laps  of  all  the  taxpaylng  citizens 
greatly  increased  welfare  costs. 

The  Congress  should  correct  the  la- 
mentable and  deplorable  mistake  which 
Is  driving  sharecroppers  and  farm  people 
from  their  homes  and  their  Jobs  to  a 
f  utiire  that  is  uncertain. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday. 
April  19.  carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Jim 
Hyatt,  "Minimum  Wage  Can  Mean  Mlif- 
imtim  Jobs."  Mr.  Hyatt  visited  certain 
cotton  farm  areas  of  Ai^ansas  and  Mis- 
sissippi in  writing  this  factual  and  in- 
formative article,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Tbe 
article  follows: 

MxHUCiTK  Wsox   Csjf  MasM   MiHUiuM  Jobs 
(By  JUn  HyaU) 

Denwooo  PuurrsTioif.  Akk. — Richard  Bo- 
gen,  a  63-year-old  Negro  farm  worker,  site 
in  tb*  plsntatlon  store  with  cap  In  hand  and 
tears  fUiing  his  eyes.  "Right  now  Fvc  got 
Just  two  pennies  In  my  pocket."  he  says. 

He  and  his  family  made  Sl.TTS.Q?  last  year, 
chopping  and  picking  cottOD  and  performing 
odd  Jobs  on  this  farm  in  the  delta  area  of 
eastern  Arkansas.  But  this  year,  thanks 
Ironically  to  the  new  Federal  minimum  wage 
aimed  at  boosting  form  workers'  Income.  Mr. 
Bogen  and  bis  famUy  face  unemployment 
along  wltb  thousands  of  others  in  the  delta. 

Mr.  Bogen  ta  worried  that  his  employer 
wont  be  wUIlng  to  pay  blm  the  $1  an  hour 
wage  required  as  of  Feb.  1.  and  he's  almost 
certain  that  his  wife.  Annie  Mae.  68.  and  tbe 


aoopir*  two  0hlldr»  wont  be  employed  any 
looger. 

O.  Ih  Detaton  Jr..  owner  of  tld*  4,000-acr* 
farm,  say*  be  bopes  to  fe*ep  Mr.  Bogm  on  tlie 
payroll,  but  proiiably  not  bl*  family,  '^e's 
been  bere  almost  an  my  life."  Mr.  Denton,  60. 
aaya  "I  cant  turn  this  poor  fellow  out  Just 
because  tbey  passed  a  law." 

For  Mr.  Bog«n.  whose  second-grade  educa- 
tion severely  limlto  his  Job  choice,  the  future 
Is  bleak.  He  says  be  cant  sleep  nlgbta.  wor- 
rying about  the  S3S7.70  he's  already  bor- 
rowed from  his  employer  to  buy  food  and 
other  neceaaiUea.  much  of  it  from  tbe  planta- 
tion vu»*.  *"rhat's  the  most  money  I>e  ever 
owed  him  In  my  life."  he  adds. 

oMx-THixn  OUT  or  woaK 

Whatever  happens  to  Mr.  Bogen.  other 
famlliw  on  the  plantaXioa  face  oertaln  un- 
employment. Mr.  Denton  estlmstea  tbat  a 
third  of  the  25  families  living  here  will  have 
to  seek  other  work.  The  income  ot  the  re- 
maining famlUea.  too,  will  be  sharply  cut: 
The  latKir  of  many  women  and  chUdren,  be 
maintains,  simply  isn't  worth  Si  an  hour. 

The  new  law  may  spell  the  end  of  sharc- 
cropping  and  tenant  fanning,  already  dying 
practice*  in  tbe  south.  Federal  oOlcials  in- 
sist thst  all  farm  laborers,  including  those 
who  agree  to  share  tbeU  crop  with  a  laad- 
oerner  or  pay  rent  to  him,  must  aam  tbe 
mlpi^i""*  $1  an  hour. 

Officials  in  tbe  delta,  in  turn,  ar*  worried 
over  tb*  problem  of  proriding  food  and  work 
for  th*  untrained.  Joblete  workers.  Fumes 
on*  Arkansas  eoooomlst:  "Federal  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  have  known  this  was  oomlng 
for  nuHiths,  but  rigbt  now  tbey  don't  even 
know  where  to  start  helping  these  people." 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
▼tll*  Freeman.  Arks  n  ass  Gov.  Wlnthrop 
Rockefeller  has  called  th*  situation  "urgeat." 
His  state  welfare  director  eetlmat-es  that  at 
least  1.000  farm  families  In  la  eastern  Ar- 
kansas oountles  will  be  out  of  work  by  tbe 
end  of  tbe  year.  **rb*  food  problem  Is  most 
critical,  and  nqulres  immediate  action."  adds 
a  poverty  war  official. 

Some  delta  farmers  think  the  Impact  Is 
even  wider.  "At  least  0,000  or  7,000  Arkanaaa 
faznlUea"  wUl  be  bttrt  by  the  minimum  wage, 
srhlch  covers  many  farm  workers  for  the  first 
Ume,  s&yi  Harold  F.  Ohlendorf.  president  of 
tbe  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  FederaUon.  Tn 
my  opinion.  tho\isands  of  Mississippi  families 
wont  have  any  Income  at  all,  except  wbat 
tbs  Oovemment  gives  them."  adds  Boswell 
Stevens,  the  Mississippi  Farm  Burrau  presi- 
dent. Other  pockete  of  unemployment  are 
developing  in  parts  of  Louisiana  and  in 
southeastern  Missouri. 

Not  all  farm  workers  are  upset  over  the 
minimum  wage,  naturally.  Siicb  farm  oov- 
erage  has  been  a  goal  of  labor  unions  for 
yean,  snd  workers  In  tbe  Bio  Grande  Talley 
of  Texas  have  been  striking  for  several 
months  seeking  SlJES  an  hour  for  tbelr  bar- 
vesting  efforte. 

But  in  the  delta  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  says  B.  F.  Smith,  sxecutlve 
vice  president  of  tbe  Delta  Council,  an  area 
eoonoznle  development  organization,  the 
minimum  wage  raises  these  questions: 

"Can  you  eliminate  poverty  by  eliminating 
Jobs?  And  can  the  unskilled  be  benefited 
by  laws  that  discourage  employers  from  hir- 
ing them?" 

The  affected  worken  sec  the  problem  in 
more  direct  terms.  "I  alnt  bit  a  lick  since 
November.'"  says  Hlbbler  Adam*.  M,  wbo  has 
lived  on  Mr.  Otiiendorrs  e.000-*cre  farm 
since  1033.  And  lUs  proepecte  for  a  Job  in 
nearby  Osceola.  Ark.,  are  slim  Indeed;  "Tbey 
wouldnt  have  me  uptown."  Mr.  Adams  ad- 
miu.  "There  alnt  nothing  I  could  do  except 
rake  the  grass." 

John  Porter.  Sfl,  a  worker  on  Denwood 
Plantation,  complains  that  the  ruling  will 
keep  bis  five  youngsters  and  wife  from  work- 
ing. "They  actually  earn  about  as  much  as 
I  do."  be  says.  "Btrt  If  they  dont  work,  I 
won't   be   able   to   clothe  my   kids   proper. 
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And  ttaey  wont  Ic&m  to  do  k  good  d«7^ 

wort." 

DwlndUnc  rum  Ulxir  Un'fe  new.  Here  in 
WiMtadj^  Oounty,  Ark.,  for  examplt.  the 
faxrn  popuJ&tloii  hMM  dzopped  froni  moro 
thuk  00,000  about  a  rean  m^o  to  33.000  to- 
day. 7ann«n  tiave  been  tumlsg  to  fertUlE- 
ers  and  mor*  pomrful  maclilner;  for  yean. 
Faber  Wblte,  fll,  ft  Jolm  Deere  Co.  de&lar  In 
Oeceola,  catlmatea  that  the  county'*  Imple- 
ment  tiiiMlnri  Tolumc  has  increaaed  33%  to 
40'C<  in  four  years:  The  county  haa  30  Imple- 
ment dealen  now.  three  times  the  number 
10  yean  ago. 

But  tlw  mlnlmtun  wage,  say  the  farmers, 
wiu  be  the  final  catalyvt  to  force  the  thou- 
sands of  ramalnlnc  margin&l  farm  families 
out  of  work.  "We  knew  Hve  yearji  Ago  we 
could  mechanise."  says  Larry  Woodard,  29 
a  Lepanto.  Ark-,  farmer.  "But  we  attempted 
to  keep  theae  people  working.  We  had 
moral  obUgatlons.  Now  with  the  minimum 
wage  .  .  ."  And  his  Tolce  trails  off  at  tbe 
prospect  of  telUnc  worken  they're  now  un- 
employed. 

Mr.  Woodard's  operation,  perhaps,  is  typi- 
cal at  the  trend  In  mechanization.  Last 
year  ha  used  83  tractors  to  farm  the  6,000 
acres  be  nota.  This  season  he'll  use  only  13 
tractcn,  all  clKht-row  equipment.  His  capi- 
tal Investment  has  doubled  In  the  last  two  or 
tbrw  yean  to  MOO.OOO.  h«  says.  Half  of  tbe 
37  famlUss  on  his  place  won't  be  working 
this  summer,  he  adds. 

The  wtifare  and  unemployment  problems 
that  wUl  accompany  tbe  transltlan  of  the 
marginal  workerv  off  tbe  farm  have  state  and 
Federal  officials  worried. 

"We're  Just  causing  problems  with  the 
mlnlmuwT  wage."  observes  one  Louisiana 
fann  expert.  "These  people  will  be  off  the 
farmer's  payroll,  but  in  another  way.  tbeyll 
be  put  on  tbe  taxpayer's  payroll,  through 
welfare."* 

KMZaCEKCT    FOOD 

A.  J.  Moaa,  the  Arkansas  state  welfare  direc- 
tor, aaya  he's  been  asking  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  for  months  to  arrange 
emergency  food  supplies  for  delta  workers. 

Bght  Arkansas  Delta  counties,  be  notes, 
use  the  food  stamp  program  Instead  of  raw 
oommodlty  distribution.  Workers  must  pur- 
chase aoBui  stamps  to  qualify  for  additional 
coupons.  Mr.  Bogen.  for  example,  pays  t^2 
a  mooth  to  get  stamps  worth  •60.  The 
stamps  are  uaed  like  cash  at  participating 
grooery  stores. 

But  regulations.  Mr.  Moss  says,  don't  per- 
mit the  counties  to  give  away  food  itampe. 
Be  wants  permission  to  eet&bU&h  commodity 
distribution  for  these  stranded  worken  In 
food  stamp  oountles,  or  a  new  regulation  per- 
mitting Issuance  of  free  food  stamps. 

An  Agriculture  Department  official,  how- 
ever, says,  "We  can't  see  any  aeote  in  running 
the  two  programs  In  the  same  county."  And 
minimum  food  stamp  purchaaee.  he  believes, 
are  so  knr  that  any  family  oould  afford  the 
fee. 

Families  with  extremely  low  Income  must 
pay  only  $2  a  person  a  month,  up  to  $13  to 
receive  food  staznpa.  "Presumably,  a  couple 
of  odd  Jobs  could  supply  that  minimum  pur- 
ehaae  requirement."  be  adds. 

One  44-year-old  farm  hand  on  Mr.  Wood* 
ard's  place,  with  a  wife  and  eight  children. 
pays  «I3  a  month  for  stamps  worth  tM>.  Ha 
has  to  borrow  the  food  stamp  money  from  his 
boea.  and  at  the  moment  owes  him  •481. 

Mississippi  witnesses  shocked  a  VA.  Senate 
8Utx»nunltt««  holding  bearings  In  Jackson 
April  10  by  reporting  of  "people  going  around 
begging"  In  the  delta  because  they  oouldn't 
afford  Bumey  to  purchase  food  stamps. 

AX     DfYXSnOATIOM 

One  of  the  conunlttee  members.  Ben. 
George  Murphy  of  California,  said  the  group 
should  ask  President  Johnson  to  "declare  an 
emergency  exists  in  theee  areas"  and  to  send 
Investlgaton  ao^  emergency  aid. 

At  th«  suboofe&ltt«e's  requ^t.  the  Saor^ 
tary  oC  Affrlcultun  haa  aent  k  tMm  "to  look 


Into  tbe  hunger  problem.  They're  following 
up  on  some  of  tbe  things  we  saw.  and  trying 
to  determine  whether  an  emergency  situation 
exists,"  says  a  staff  member. 

In  any  event,  tbe  food  shortage  Is  only  an 
Immediate  cocslderation.  "It  represents  only 
a  amall  bite  of  tbe  whole  cake."  Mr.  Moss  ob- 
serves, for  many  of  the  worken  are  too  old 
for  retraining.  And  othere  are  able  to  per- 
form only  simple  taaks. 

State  employment  experts  at  this  point 
have  no  exact  information  on  tbe  numbeni  or 
needs  for  potentially  unemployed  workers. 
"Before  Feb.  1  there  wsa  no  way  to  know 
how  the  farmer* would  react  to  the  mlnimunt 
wage,"  says  Pred  D.  McKUmey.  administra- 
tor of  the  Arkansas  employment  security  di- 
vision. 

He  has  surveyed  one  delta  county,  and 
found  that  400  hand  laborera  wouldn't  be  em- 
ployed this  year.  He  Ls  seeking  addlUoraal 
funds  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  region,  to  pinpoint  bow  many  peo- 
ple an  Involved,  and  what  they  require. 

"Most  of  the  farmers  say  tbe  worken  can 
live  on  the  farms  for  an  indefinite  period." 
says  lAne  Hart,  Mlsalsslppt  employmeDt  serv- 
ice director,  "so  tbe  minimum  wage  doesn't 
mean  there'll  be  an  Lnunedlate  exodus  to  the 
dtlea.  We're  go4ng  to  try  to  reach  these  peo- 
ple where  they're  now  Uvlng,  and  get  down  to 
what  the  needs  are." 

Adds  a  farm  labor  service  official  in  Dallas: 
"It  seems  like  there's  not  much  you  can  do 
atwut  the  old  folks.  But  what  about  the  kids 
of  school  age  on  those  farms?  Will  they 
stay  In  school?" 

In  the  meantime,  the  worken  will  be  out 
of  )obs  "and  wUl  have  to  do  something  beside 
the  things  t.'^ey've  been  doing,"  says  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  MLseissippl  Farm  Bvu-eau  preal- 
dent,  "I  think  they'll  go  on  Oovemment 
relief." 


women  of  this  c&Uber  are  developed  by 
our  public  scttooU  that  It  Is  concrete 
proof  that  our  current  Investment  in 
education  Is  paying  fine  dividends. 


Miss  Doris  Stewkardi,  New  York  State 
Homcnaker  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  HSW   TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  KEPRESEMTATIVES 

Thm-tday.  AprU  10.  tit? 

Mr.  QROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Doris  Stelnliardt.  a  student  of  tiie  Parm- 
Ingdale  Senior  High"  School  In  my  dis- 
trict, has  been  chosen  the  New  York 
State  winner  of  the  Homemaker  of 
Tomorrow  contest  and  will  receive  a 
$1,500  scholarship  from  the  General  Mills 
Corp.  This  young  constituent  of  mine 
was  the  winner  over  37.000  senior  high 
school  girls  In  791  New  York  State  high 
schools. 

In  this  day  when  we  all  have  read 
so  much  of  the  difficulty  that  young  peo- 
ple have  adjusting  to  the  pace  of  life, 
when  we  constantly  hear  challenged  the 
values  of  America,  It  Is  most  gratifying 
to  know  that  within  your  own  area  there 
Is  a  young  lady  with  the  Intelligence  and 
ability  of  Doris  Stelnhardt.  Mlse  Steln- 
hardt  has  also  received  the  honor  of  being 
the  salutatorlan  of  her  da^  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Honor  Society. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
with  great  pilde  to  this  young  woman 
who  is  a  product  of  the  school  system  of 
Farmlngdale.  She  is  a  tribute  not  only 
to  her  piuents  but  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Farmlngdale  schools  who  have  Instilled 
Into  her  the  sense  of  reaporudbUity  that 
has  enabled  her  to  win  this  fine  award. 
It  would  seem  to  me  tb«t  when  young 


Tbe  lafaBa  Dbms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ntsuMs 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATlVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20. 1H7 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  in- 
deed unfortunate  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  saw  fit 
to  curt&U  the  appropriation  requested  by 
the  President  for  the  development  of  the 
Indiana  Ehines  National  Park.  This  leg- 
islation Co  utilize  part  of  the  Indiana 
dunes  as  a  permanent  national  park  was 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  was  re- 
ceived with  great  aj^proval  by  millions  oT 
citizens  in  the  Indlana-Illlnois-MichlKan 
area  and  also  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  Is  indeed  regretable  that  a  spedsl 
privileged  lobby  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts during  recent  months  toward  cur- 
tailing this  i^>proprlaUon. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Congress  In  its  wi&- 
dom  will  reinstate  this  appropriation  and 
preserve  part  of  the  beautiful  Indians 
dunes  lalceshore  for  the  enjoyment  of 
millions  of  people,  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  for  future  generations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Izaac  Walton  Leaeue  of  America,  on 
the  necessity  for  the  Congress  to  folio* 
through  on  the  dimes  park  legislation. 
Tmk  Ikaax  WAX.TOK  lAAcox  or  Amcbica. 
Indiana  DnmnoN, 

April  It,  19H7. 
Hon.  Julia  Burua  Hansen, 
Chairvian,      Apprvprlationj      SubcommUtef. 
Interior    and    Related    Affencita,    Houx 
Office  Building.   Waxhtngion,  D.C. 
DxAx    CoNCKKsswoHAN    Hanskn:    We    cao 
only  express  tbe  greatest  sense  of  dlsappoiDt- 
ment   and    discourtgement    thkt   appropria- 
tions for  Uie  iQdiauft  Dunes  National  Lakt- 
■hora   have    been    reported    deleted    at    thli 
point     In     the     00th     Oongrew      by      your 
committee. 

It  would  Be«in  to  ua  that  much  of  the 
•trength  of  our  nation,  of  our  people,  and  o( 
the  Talues  most  worth  defending  are  to  be 
found  in  the  determination  that  Ita  placet 
of  great  inspiration  and  beauty  ahull  be 
perpetuated  for  all  the  generations  oi  our 
country. 

If  this  roova  represents  some  form  of  econ- 
omy in  dollars.  It  repreeents  a  far  greater 
economy  of  decision  to  [»«serTe  those  qual- 
ities which  most  make  the  American  life 
worth  living  We  are  reminded  that  Id  1911 
much  the  aame  resaoniag  was  advanced  for 
not  doing  anything  then  about  the  Indians 
dunes.  As  you  would  a«uredly  be  aware, 
the  attrition  of  time  and  evenU  have  do« 
reduced  thla  place  to  relaUve  remnants  o( 
what  It  once  was.  bowever  beautiful  that 
remainder  la.  To  say  that  Congresa  wiU 
come  back  to  the  dunes  next  year  is  a  patent 
delusion.  Tbe  nation  haa  already  let  the 
beat  o(  them  allp  away.  If  a  start  cannot  be 
made  now.  tt  wUl  never  be  made. 

There  la  much  more  Involved  here  than 
the  years  of  our  lives  devoted  to  the  purpote 
of  saving  the  dunee.  That  Is  a  small  enovign 
sacrifice,  though  It  has  been  time  well   in- 
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vested  U  the  futura  of  anr  country.  But 
mc  symbolism  repreaenled  In  the  Indiana 
dunes  has  few  paraUels  tn  value  with  any- 
thing else  that  can  be  said  about  a  pwple. 
Thus  thetr  loss,  which  tbe  action  of  your 
Committee  ImpUaa.  U  a  tragedy  In  the  moat 
classic  sense  of  the  word;  and  it  la  eorrow 
and  despair,  rather  than  anger  or  bitter  out- 
rage, which  we  feel  toward  what  baa 
occurred. 

Sincerely  youra. 

TBOicaa  E.  Dosmf, 

Prcaident. 


ProfreM  oa  Porerty  Froil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMABKS 
or 

HON.  BTRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  ooLoaADO 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RS'RBSXNTATIVES 

ThuTBday,  AvrU  20, 1967 

Ur.  ROQERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  time  ago  the  Department 
of  Labor  set  about  to  try  a  new  approach 
to  placing  the  unemployed  from  mlnorl^ 
groups  in  on-the->ob  training  opportuni- 
ties. 

Instead  of  dealing  dix«ctly  with  em- 
ployers through  local  contracts,  it  was 
going  to  experiment  with  a  nonprofit 
organization  which  was  incorporated 
specifically  to  develop  training  oppor- 
tunities for  unemployed  individuals  iden- 
tified by  the  local  State  employment 
service. 

Such  a  project  was  laimcbed  In  Denver, 
Colo.  The  nonprofit  organization  set  up 
q^ecifically  to  develop  on-the-job  train- 
ing opportunities  for  minorities  In 
Denver  was  the  lAtin  American  Re- 
search and  Service  Agency    iLARASA). 

The  success  this  project  has  achieved 
is  but  one  example  of  the  accomplish- 
ments that  can  be  realized  at  the  local 
level  when  the  citizens  in  the  community 
become  aware  of  minority  emplosTnent 
problems,  and  more  than  that,  the  means 
at  their  disposal  for  resolving  them. 

I  would  urge  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  read  the  following  Denver 
Post  editorial.  It  Illustrates  with  the 
arithmetic  of  cold  facts  what  can  be 
done  In  a  problem  situation  when  gov- 
ernment, at  whatever  level,  and  citlzeiu 
In  the  local  oonununlty  see  eye  to  eye, 
think  mind  to  mind,  and  work  hand  In 
band. 

On«  Joa  PaooaAM  That  Woaas 

In  this  year  when  many  "war  on  poverty" 
Job-training  programs  are  going  down  the 
drain  for  lack  either  of  funds  or  of  acoom- 
pliahment.  Ifs  a  pleasure  to  find  one  In  I>en- 
ver  that  is  exceeding  Its  goala.  That  would 
be  the  On-the-Joto  Training  (OJT)  program 
sponsored  by  LARASA. 

LARASA  (latan  American  Research  and 
Service  Agency) .  a  United  Way  agency,  has  In 
OJT  an  office  doing  more  with  leas  people 
than  anything  else  we've  seen  In  this  field. 
The  total  OJT  staff  coDBlsta  of  Director  Al 
Cornilo,  two  Job-development  aldea  and  a 
secretary. 

Their  funcUon  Is  to  perstiade  employers 
to  set  up  In-plant  training  couraea  from 
which  trainees — 86  per  cent  of  them  dis- 
advantaged in  one  way  or  another — graduate 
directly  Into  jobe  in  the  aame  plant.  (Unlike 
too  many  oUter  job-training  programs,  thla 
one  guaranteea  successful  trainees  a  }ob.) 

The  OJT  program  waa  granted  sasS.OOO 
last  May  by  tbe  U.S.'lAbor  Departnunt.  via 


tta  Bureau  of  Apprentlceahlp  and  Training, 
and  given  a  goal  of  developing  400  training 
pCMltioos  in  Denver  area  industry  within  13 
months.  Uoat  of  the  money  goee  to  employ- 
ers to  pay  tbelr  supervisors  and  foremen  for 
the  time  spent  teaching  trainees  their  Jobs. 

With  only  10  months  of  the  year  gone.  OJT 
already  haa  placed  not  400  but  U2  peraona 
in  omlnlDg  poaltAona — and  what's  more,  spent 
only  SI  10.000  of  Its  9235j000  federal  grant 
doing  It. 

As  far  as  Oarrlllo  and  liis  aides  can  find 
out.  this  la  tbe  most  economical  and  effective 
program  of  Its  kind  la  the  nation. 

What  makes  It  eo?  Tbe  only  possible 
magic  ingredient  visible  In  OJT's  small  and 
busy  office  Is  that  Carrlllo  and  his  two  }ob 
development  aides — one  Danish -eumamed, 
the  other  Negro — obviously  care  deeply  about 
making  this  think  a  success,  and  about  the 
pet^le  they're  working  with. 

The  people  they're  working  with,  at  least 
the  disadvantaged  ones,  are  moatly  Spanish- 
sumamed.  Negroee  and  Indiana.  The  care 
shows  up  in  little  extras  such  as  telephoning 
an  employer  when  tbey  send  out  a  potential 
trainee  so  that  tbe  trainee  doesnt  enter  the 
Interviewer's  office  "oold;**  or  In  a  little  lec- 
tures they  give  many  a  minority  person  be- 
fore he  starts  trvlnlng:  "Tou  are  na«  just 
working  for  yourself  and  your  own  family 
out  there;  you're  working  to  help  make  It 
eaaler  for  others  of  our  people  to  get  Jobs 
at  your  plant  and  elsewhere  .  .  ." 

These  little  extras  have  helped  LARASA*B 
OJT  people  build  up  an  unusually  good  rap- 
pMl  with  employers  and  with  the  Colorado 
State  Employment  Service,  which  handles 
appltude  testing  and  refere  Job-seekers  to 
OJT.  Theee  extras  also  have  stirred  so  much 
good  word-of-mouth  publicity  In  the  ^pan- 
lah  and  Negro  communities  that  eteadUy- 
Increasing  numbers  of  Job-seekers  are  seeking 
out  OJT"a  small  office  at  001  Broadway. 

To  handle  theee  people.  Carrlllo  is  hoping 
the  Labor  X>epartment  will  continue  to  fi- 
nance the  operation  for  another  year  and 
make  It  an  operation  for  tbe  disadvantaged 
only. 

We  believe  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
tbe  wisdom  of  not  only  continuing,  tnit 
somewhat  expanding,  thla  small  but  pro- 
ductive c^>eratlon.  LARASA  and  the  I-abor 
Department  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
oS  it;  tn  a  field  where  successes  are  few,  they 
•eem  to  have  a  winner. 


governments,  usually  by  the  Lssoance  of 
official  proclamations  decreeing  that  this 
week  shall  be  t^ciaily  known  as  Secre- 
taries Week. 

Special  committees  are  established 
throughout  KSA  to  formulate  programs 
to  make  Secretaries  Week  ever  more 
meaningful  to  secretaries  and  to  the 
business  community.  In  keeping  with 
the  professional  objectives  of  the  asso- 
ciation, chapters  of  NSA  sponsor  during 
Secretaries  Week  special  educatlofial  ac- 
tivities such  as  seminars,  workshops, 
and  study  groups — available  to  members 
and  nonmembere  alike.  Additional  rec- 
ognition is  gained  for  the  secretarial  pro- 
fession during  the  week  through  public 
appearances  of  NSA  members  at  meet- 
ings of  civic,  educational,  and  profes- 
sional groups,  as  well  as  Uirough  open 
meeUngs  for  all  secretaries  and  other 
special  membership  evoits. 

Tbe  theme  for  Secretaries  Week  Is 
"Better  Secretaries  Mean  Better  Busi- 
ness," and  all  programs  and  publicity 
material  are  geared  to  emphasize  the 
message  conv^ed  by  this  theme. 


NaliDul  Secretaries  Week 


EarTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    MEW    TOKK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RBPRISENTATIVBS 

Thursdav.  ApriJ  20, 1967 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  year  since  1952.  the  la«t 
full  week  of  April  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  observance  of  Secretaries  Week. 
Wednesday  of  that  week  is  highUgbted 
as  Secretaries  Day. 

The  National  Secretaries  Asaodatian 
(IntemBtlonal) ,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Va.  Department  of  Commerce,  origi- 
nated Secretaries  Week  to  bring  recognl- 
tlon  to  all  secretaries  and  to  Inform  the 
public  of  the  secretary's  contribution  to 
the  educational,  professional,  and  drlc 
growth  of  the  community.  It  alao 
serves  to  remind  secretarlea  of  their  re- 
sponslbUlUes  to  their  employers  and  to 
their  profession. 

Secretaries  Week  Is  ofllclally  acknowl- 
edged by  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 


MajoritT  of  lowau  OppoM  $1  OedKliaB 
of  Polifical  Pariiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

cv  lows 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPnMSESTATIVtS 

Thitrtday.  AprU  20. 1987 

Mr.  SCHWKNOEL.  Mr,  Speaker.  Ifae 
people  in  Iowa  do  not  favor  the  $1  deduc- 
tion on  inccfne  tax  for  a  presidential 
campaign  fund. 

The  Iowa  poll,  published  by  tbe  Des 
Moines  Register,  clearty  shows  that  tbe 
sentiment  In  Iowa  is  against  thla  pro- 
posal. 

SuTT-FOTja  PiacawT   Oppoaa   11   Daucnow 
Foa  PouncAi.  pAanas 

lowane  show  strong  oppoaiaon  to  tha  bCU 
jUMnrl  by  OongreM  last  faU  whicb  wUl  allow 
tsxpayen  to  have  one  dollar  of  their  (e<lfral 
Inoome  tax  payxnesxt  set  uld«  for  pr««ldeoUal 
alaoUoo  AMPp^fT^,  the  IOWA  POLL  reports. 

The  state-wide  surrey  shows  that  64  pff- 
oent  oppose  the  Idea.  34  peroent  fawr  It  snd 
la  percent  have  do  opinion. 

tttvmta  XQITALLT 

Under  proTlsUms  of  tha  bUl.  ths  funds 
would  be  divided  equaUy  between  tha  Ba- 
publlcan  and  DemocraUc  Parties,  with  each 
party  receiving  *obut  $80  million  to  help 
flnanos  tbe  11^68  prestdentlal  election  cam* 
palCTL. 

Opposition  Is  stnmgest  unoog  men. 
71   percsent  opposing  tbe  measure.     Ai 
womaD,  67  percent  oppose  tha  tax  allow- 
anoe. 

In  the  largest  Iowa  clUes,  98  percent  oppose 
the  campaign  deductloo.  wblla  S8  pvoest 
in  small  towns  oppoae  the  idea.  afBOSkg 
fsrmora.  83  percent  oppoae  this  B7«t«aa  c€ 
contrlbutlxig. 


with 


While  all  groups  oppose  tills  tax  allowance 
for  poUUcal  campaigns,  lowans  with  ooUege 
backgrounds  ahow  the  Btrongeat  suppco^  for 
tha  IdeA.  Thirty  percent  In  this  group  favor 
this  system  at  taxpayers  contributing  to 
political  oampalgna. 
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Umtn*  mte  uked  tbc  tollowlnc. 

"Con-grfss  tia»  pa.jKd  IfffiAlation  to  raue 
mon«y  /or  prtfjrid^nrioi  election  cvnpaAgn* 
by  permitting  tozpayert  to  h*vt  one  taUm 
fmm  Oiekr  federml  Ineome  to*  Mt  uU«  M  • 
/iiatf,  Kkiok  nmld  »e  sUoMted  to  tA«  mfor 
polttieal  p«rti«. 

"DO  »«>y  /«t»r  or  oppoee  thu  method  o/ 
helping  ftnMnce  presidential  potitietl  0«m- 
pciffn*f"  [Inpereent] 

TMU  Uro  WcnlMl 

rvrat 34  30  37 

OppcM •»  71  »7 

Wo  oplBlao. 13  »  1» 


KUmM^Onm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 


m  THS  HOUSE  OF  HXPRSSENTATIVES 

Thvrtdav,  AprU  20. 1967 

Mr.  HERIiONa.  Mr.  Spealcer.  under 
le&ve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  vant  to 
offer  an  editorial  by  Bemle  Y.  Wlclutrom 
which  appeared  In  (he  ZefihyrbilU.  Fla., 
News, 

We  tfiould  certainly  keep  faith  wHta 
the  men  who  are  doing  the  fighting  for 
us  overseas. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  U-am-ED  Dkuu? 

Whea  the  firing  iqiukd  fins  lU  t%ne  vol- 
\ej%  .  .  .  when  'TapB"  roll  out  over  Oakslde 
Oemet«i7  tn  the  warm  iJternoon  breeze  Sun- 
dAf  .  .  .  when  the  Imat  eruiogtes  of  remem- 
brance are  said  over  the  grave  of  Pfc.  Johnny 
Lewla  of  ZepbyrhUl^  .  .  .  what  will  remain? 

The  bxirlal  of  veterans  In  ZephjrhUla  la  not 
unusual,  for  thl«  community  of  largely  re- 
tired pervone  \m  accustomed  to  periodic  mlll- 
tajy  funerals  for  men  who  have  fought  for 
their  nation  but  who  have  died  In  the  peace 
of  retirement.  But  if  the  sacrlflce  In  combat 
at  this  one  boy'i  life — and  the  aacrlflce  of 
the  8000  other  American  men  who  have  died 
In  Vletuain — Is  to  have  meaning,  the  victims 
of  war  must  themselvee  speak  through  our 
own  renewed  determination  to  find  vlctorr 
and  peace. 

It  la  an  old  military  mytli  that  the  splrlta 
of  dead  aoldlen  go  to  reside  In  the  stais  of 
the  flag,  and  that  those  stars  never  glow  mere 
brightly  than  at  a  military  funeral. 

Johnny  Lewis  was  a  quiet  youth  with  a 
ready  smile.  Never  In  trouble  and  reserved 
In  manner,  be  was  a  popular  member  of  his 
high  achool  class.  He  will  be  remembered  by 
many  for  his  work  st  Tbrlf  tway  Supermarket, 
where  he  always  preaented  a  cheerful,  ambi- 
tious countenance. 

"But  Johnny  was  no  fighter;  he  was  a 
really  good  ttoy,*'  one  oX  his  former  teachers 
aald  this  week.  "I've  got  news  for  you."  said 
another  teacher.  "Pew  of  those  boys  over 
there  are  flghterB.  They're  Just  good  boys 
doing  a  )ob  they  don't  reltah  but  must  do." 

What  Johnny  Lewis  thought  atMJut  his  role 
In  Vietnam  we  are  not  sure.  Perh^w  Pfc. 
Hiram  Strickland  of  Oraham.  N.C.,  who  also 
died  In  Vietnam,  said  tt  for  Johnny  when  he 
WTOta  home  last  fall : 

"I  want  my  country  to  Uts  for  bUltoos  and 
billions  of  years  to  eome  ...  I  want  tt  to 
stand  M  a  tight  to  all  people  opfH-esaed  and 
guide  them  to  the  same  freedom  we  know.  If 
we  can  stand  end  fight  for  freedom,  then  I 
think  we  have  done  the  )ob  Ood  set  down 
for  us  ...  If  we  dont,  the  smells  of  free  air 
oould  become  dark  and  damp  as  in  a  prison 
ceU  .  .  . 

"I  remsmbcr  a  story  from  Mr-  Williams* 
(StrteUand'a  high  •cbool  KnglUh  teacher) 
Kngllsh  classes  when  I  was  a  freshman  tha* 


said,  *Tbe  cowards  die  a  thousand  ttmei. 
the  brsve  die  but  oooe.*  ...  If  X  die  fight- 
ing my  eountry*s  anamles.  I  will  live  forever 
In  people's  minds  ...  I  will  have  dooa  what 
I've  always  dreamad  at  ,  .  .  died  a  aoldler  ot 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  deaths  of  thaee  men,  tncludlng  Johnny 
L«wU  of  Zephyrhllla.  should  cause  all  of  us 
to  pause  In  our  ordered  routines  to  ssk  some 
questions  of  ouraelvee  and  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

Stokaly  Osrmlehael  may  have  the  free- 
dom to  aay  "the  bell  with  the  Dotted  sules" 
at  Berkeley,  whUe  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
tells  an  audience  that  the  Vietnam  war 
ahould  be  ended  with  our  surrender,  since 
"it  hae  impaired  our  right  to  dissent."  But 
In  reply,  why  doesn't  someone  In  authority 
apeak  out  with  power  U>  remind  these  sim- 
pletons that  U  it  weren't  for  men  like  Johnny 
Ijewla  and  Blram  Strickland,  they  would 
live  In  a  country  where  they  oould  never 
speak  in  dissent— about  anything. 

The  prophetic  and  evangelistic  votoc  of 
the  Christian  church  must  not  lose  Its  spir- 
itual autliorlty  by  speaking  on  every  mat- 
ter which  tt  Is  neither  competent  or  author- 
ised to  do.  It  has  no  mandate  to  speak 
for  or  against  involvement  in  Vietnam,  but 
rather  bo  minister  to  our  men  tn  smrlce 
and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  thoee  who  suRer 
both  at  home  and  overseas.  So  we  may  ask, 
who  glvea  such  leftist-oriented  organlaa- 
tlons  as  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
the  right  to  echo  the  Vletnlks.  support  Com- 
munist poalUons,  and  create  the  impreaelOD 
that  It  la  t7S.  not  Hanoi  who  is  responsible 
for  war  tn  eoutheast  Asia?  Certainly  not 
laymen  In  the  churches.     Then  who? 

It  appears  that  an  invisible  government 
with  massive  hidden  powers  can  manipulate 
our  national  leaderahtp,  both  legislative  and 
administrative  ae  well  as.  obviously.  Judicial. 
Would  you  have  sought  impeachment  of  the 
president  If  during  World  War  n.  he  had 
asked  American  mother*  to  sacrifice  their 
eons  to  stop  Hitler,  then  requested  an  In- 
crease In  trade  with  the  Naals?  Would  tt 
have  startled  you  If  he  had  asked  business- 
men to  sell  Naat  goods  In  their  storea?  Tet 
somehow  the  Invisible  persuaslan  has  been 
applied  to  I4BJ  to  the  degree  that  he  not  only 
speaks  Of  "building  bridges"  to  Cooimunist 
nations  but  even  says  It  la  against  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  refuse  to  sell  Conununlst- 
made  (slave  made)  merchandise  In  our  stores. 
Who  are  the  state  legislators  and  state  de- 
partment of  education  officials  who  permit 
speeches  against  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
draft  to  be  made  on  our  college  campuses? 
Who  permits  blasphemy  against  the  sacrifice 
of  American  lives  for  freedom?  Who  allows 
traitors  a  soapbox  tn  tax-supported  halls,  yet 
denies  patrolta  a  similar  opportunity  to 
speak?  Such  altiiations  exist  not  only  in 
Callfomia,  but  tn  Florida  as  welL  This 
weekend  It  to  mark  massive  protests  by  "edu- 
cators." "students"  and  "clergymen",  not 
against  the  Viet  Cong  or  Communists,  but 
against  the  U.S.  Leaders  of  the  protests  have 
been  Identified  as  Communist  agents — then 
why  are  such  riots  premltted?  A  goal  of 
"bloodshed  at  the  door  of  the  UN  '  has  been 
declared  for  this  Saturday.  WtU  It  be  per- 
mitted? 

The  death  of  American  boys  In  Vietnam — 
and  the  death  of  Pfc  Johnny  Lewis — brings 
that  war  close  to  borne  for  all  of  us.  Tbess 
deaths  should  make  all  Americans  ftUl  of 
wrath,  not  only  over  the  lack  of  support,  but 
What  appears  to  be  an  actual  betrayal  In 
many  quarters  of  our  valiant  flgbttng  men 
and  allies.  What  else  can  you  call  a  deliber- 
ate and  determined  effort  to  provide  our 
•nemlea  with  the  means  to  kill  our  own  sons? 
Bow,  we  must  ask,  can  a  nation  we  love,  a 
nation  with  spiritual  foundatians.  act  with 
such  great  <1ff>*""'^r  wlUi  respect  to  Its  own 
fighting  men? 

A  new  determination  must  result  In  a  de- 
mand that  we  keep  faith  with  our  military 
men.  That  we  roust  stop  all  trade  with  the 
enemy.     That  we  must  direct  our  men   to 


return  home  after  having  won  an  honorable, 
vtctorlous  fight  for  freedom. 

Americans  at  bccne  must  be  able  to  look 
every  man  returning  from  Vtstnam  squarely 
In  the  eye,  knowing  they  have  not  betrayed 
his  faith. 

Otherwise,  tb»  muffle^,  drum,  the  volley  of 
ahoU,  the  sound  of  "Taps,"  all  might  Just  as 
well  be  (or  our  nation  sa  for  Pfc  Johnny 
Lewis.  — BT-W. 


Freedoms  FovadatioB  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TBMHsaan 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPHKBENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  AprU  20, 1907 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memben 
of  congress  are  always  proud  when  a 
citizen,  group,  or  organization  from  our 
home  district  receives  national  recogni- 
tion for  outatandlng  accomplishment.  I 
was.  therefore,  particularly  pleased  to 
leam  that  the  eeteemed  Freedoms  Foun- 
dations of  Valley  Forge  had  again  hon- 
ored the  ChattazKWga  News-Free  Frees 
with  the  prestUeous  "Oeorge  Washing- 
ton Honor  Medal  for  Editorials." 

The  editors,  writers,  reporters,  and 
staff  of  the  Free  Freas  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  this  latest  of  many  notable 
achievements.  The  national  tribute  wu 
given  for  an  editorial,  "His  Example." 
printed  In  the  February  22,  1967,  edition. 
It  dealt  with  the  patriotic  character  of 
Oeorge  Washington  and  called  for  a  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  those  basic  American  prin- 
ciples which  be  exemplified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  award-win- 
ning article  will  be  of  Interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  C{»igre6s  as  we  sefiu'oh  for  guid- 
ance and  solutions  to  today's  problems. 
Therefore.  I  bidude  the  editorial.  "His 
Example,"  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

His  Exaupls 

As  Americans  observe  this  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Oeorge  Washington,  hononng 
him  for  the  military  and  poUtical  leadership 
that  gave  this  free  nation  birth,  the  life  of 
Oeorge  Wsabtngtoa  offers  a  diaUenglng  ex- 
ample for  us  all. 

In  our  nation  today,  there  are  elements  of 
faint  heart,  of  weak  spine,  of  flawed  char- 
acter that  have  gained  poslUons  of  promi- 
nence with  their  counsel  of  irresponsibility. 
with  their  refusal  to  face  their  duty,  with 
their  advocacy  of  the  "easy  way,"  with  thrtr 
compromise  of  fundamental  principles  of 
morality,  patrlotlana  and  common  sense. 

The  voices  cry  for  surrender  to  the  vtcioui 
enemy,  for  defiance  of  the  processes  of  the 
law,  for  avoidance  of  the  moral  precepts  that 
protect  decency,  for  subversion  of  prtnclplea 
of  honor. 

How  different  these  are  from  the  spirit  of 
Oeorge  Waahlngton.  He  oould  have  sat  out 
the  American  Revolution  in  comfort.  He 
was  no  young  firebrand  seeking  adventure- 
He  was  a  wealthy  man.  not  one  aeeklng  bU 
fortune.  He  was  a  staid  plaoutlon  owner 
who  had  more  to  lose  through  war  than  roost 
of  his  oountrymen. 

And  yet  when  the  cause  crystallxed.  Oeorge 
Washington  was  Its  leader,  leaving  his  home, 
risking  his  Ufa.  endangering  his  fortune — 
but  never  eompramislng  his  honor.  Be 
fought  against  forces  he  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  would  defeat  him.  He  braved 
rigors  of  weather  and  privation  that  migbt 
have  killed  him.  He  rode  Into  the  musxle 
of  guns  he  might  have   avotded.     Hs   suf- 
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fef«d  ploitint  against  him  by  his  own  people- 
Hs  fought  00  dasplts  failure  of  his  govem- 
tnent  to  support  and  supply  his  handful  of 
troops- 

And  be  won.  He  placed  his  faith  tn  Ood 
ud  lifted  up  a  government  based  on  the 
fi«ataat  ConatttuUon  of  freedom  mankind 
bai  ever  known. 

Think  you  today  of  Oeorge  Washington 
wtien  the  fearful,  conniving,  appeasing, 
booor -selling,  irresponsible  voices  rise.  And 
let  us  give  thanks  for  the  oontrast.  More 
than  that,  let  us  resolve  to  preserve  our 
Dountry  and  freedom  through  the  kind  of 
fortltuds  with  which  It  was  won. 


U^.  Drag*  u  ^•^  Haads  Traced  lo  Viet 
Importer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  ircw  Toax 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  BBPBESKNTATIVES 

Thursdav.  April  20. 1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  written  by  Cart  T.  Rowan,  en- 
titled "TJjS.  Drugs  In  Red  Bands  Traced 
to  Viet  Importer,"  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. 

The  diaclosure  by  Mr.  Rowan  that 
large  caches  of  American^made  drugs 
have  been  found  among  Communist 
Vietoong  units  is  cause  for  alarm  and 
concern.  The  article  also  Indicated  that 
these  drugs  were  traced  to  a  powerful 
Vietnamese  Importer,  La  Thanh  Nghe, 
and  the  shipments  were  financed  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

This  Agency  was  requested  to  furnish 
me  with  a  full  report  In  the  matter  and 
the  Information  I  received  does  not  tally 
with  the  disclosures  In  this  article. 

With  permission,  I  Include  below  Mr. 
Rowan's  article  as  well  as  the  reply  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development: 

U.3.    DSUOS    ZN    RSD    BaKOS    TkACID    TO    VZR 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

At  least  2S  times  In  recent  weeks,  U.S. 
forces  have  routed  Ctxnmunlst  Viet  Cong 
units  and  discovered  largs  caches  of  Ameri- 
can-made drugs  among  the  enemy's  supplies. 

On  all  but  a  couple  of  occasions  those 
drugs  have  been  traced  back  to  the  same 
wealthy,  powerful  Vietnamese  Importer,  La 
Thanh  Nghe. 

This  same  man  has  been  accused  by  U.S. 
officials  of  receiving  In  excess  of  ftSSO.OOO  In 
"kickbacks"  from  American  and  West  Ger- 
man drug  suppliers. 

A  smattering  of  La  Thanh  Nghe's  over- 
Invoicing  and  other  financing  Irregularities 
00  drugs  shipped  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  became  public  in  1069  when  the 
United  States  demanded  the  return  of  more 
than  (350,000  from  Oltn  Uattileson  Chem- 
ical Corp..  one  of  Ngbe>s  suppliers. 

The  drug  shipments  were  financed  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Deftptte  these  facts,  which  X  report  exclu- 
sively. Nghe  Is  today  a  member  of  the  cabi- 
net of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  For  about 
two  months  he  has  served  as  secretary  for 
iDdustiy  ftnd  handicraft,  a  post  to  which  be 
W.XS  appointed  despite  strenuous  objections 
from  Washington. 

Washington  authorities  say  they  don't 
know  whether  Ky  appointed  Nghe  in  defl- 
suce  of  Washington's  objections,  or  whether 
AmlMssador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  declined  to 


paM  on  to  Ky  the  Washington  view  that 
Nghe's  record  of  corruption  made  him  un- 
suitable for  a  Lop  government  post. 

The  case  of  Nghe  has  been  one  of  the  most 
closely  held  secreu  in  the  VS.  government, 
more  so  t>ecause  of  Implications  of  top-level 
collusion  wltb  the  Communists  than  for  the 
suggestion  that  graft  and  corruption  may 
be  more  widespread  In  South  VletDsm  today 
than  It  was  four  months  ago  when  press  dis- 
closures forced  s  widely  publicised  "clean- 
up ' 

I  have  also  learned  that  AID  officers  baoksd 
off  an  investigation  of  Nghe  and  his  finan- 
cial manipulations  after  Nghe  turned  on 
some  high-level  political  pressures  In  Saigon. 

Nghe  Is  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly that  drafted  the  new  constitution 
that  Ky  showed  President  Johnson  at  Guam 
and  won  the  tatter's  praise. 

Nghe.  long-time  owner  of  Pharmacle  La 
Thanh,  was  a  political  powerhouse  even  In 
the  days  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  when  the  phar- 
macist was  a  memtwt  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

Nghe's  power  derives  largely  from  ths 
wealth  he  attained  by  being  among  the  first 
Vietnamese  pharmacists  to  desert  the  French 
pharmaceutical  companies  (which  were  sUll 
offering  obsolete  siilfa  drugs)  and  became  an 
ageat  for  American  companies  offering 
"wonder  drug"  antibiotics  under  tucratlvs 
AID  financing  arrangements. 

Antibiotics  are  critically  needed  In  Com- 
mtmist  military  units,  and  a  major  Ameri- 
can effort  was  launched  recently  to  deny 
the  Viet  Cong  access  to  shipments  from  the 
Unltod  SUtes. 

But  the  drugs  keep  Bowing  Into  the  enemy 
camp,  in  socne  Instances  t>ecause  Viet  Cong 
agents  can  walk  into  ordinary  Salgoo  stores 
and  buy  substantial  quantities  of  antibiotics. 

But  a  completely  knowledgeable  Vietna- 
mese authority  In  Saigon  recently  informed 
me  ot  the  general  transfer  technique. 

A  major  South  Vietnamese  Importer  Is  told 
that  he  need  not  have  any  direct  contact 
with  the  Communists.  All  he  need  do  Is  ar- 
ranga  for  a  "burglary"  of  his  warehouse. 
Someone  will  see  that  ths  drugs  get  to  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  right  amount  of  money 
is  passed  to  the  "burglary"  victim. 

Americans  concede  that  drugs  shlp[>ed  to 
Ngtie  might  have  gone  to  the  Communists 
through  legitimate  purchases  or  real  thefu. 
But  they  contended  In  their  protests  to  Sal- 
goo that  when  the  same  man  turns  out  to  be 
the  Importer  m  33  of  35  casca.  the  percentages 
seem  overwhelmingly  to  suggest  some  collu- 
sion. 

Ky  has  said  that  South  Vietnam  cannot 
win  the  war  unless  it  wins  the  struggle 
against  corruption.  Ky's  aides  say  the  young 
genenl  is  in  a  delicate  position  when  he 
cannot  move  against  a  man  of  Nghe's  wealth 
and  power — unless  Ky  can  demonstrate  that 
he  Is  under  pressure  from  the  U.S.  and  pub- 
lic  opinion. 

Ttit  question  is ;  Did  Jt^mson's  advisers  tell 
him  at>out  the  Nghe  scsndal  iMfore  he  met 
Ky  this  week  oa  Guam? 

They  should  have.  Then  Johnson  could 
have  given  the  young  premier  something  to 
think  about  other  than  his  desire  to  widen 
the  war. 

DEP&tTMkNT  or  9rATB, 
AOENCT  roa  iKT^HATTOKAt. 

DavBLOPMEirr. 

WashinfftOH,  D.C.,  ApHl  H.  1997. 
Hon.  Thaddeos  J.  Ddi^ki, 
House  of  Jt^rucnts  fives, 
WoMhinfflon.  D.C. 

DBAS  CoMoacssMAN  I>TTi^KX:  Thank  you  for 
your  ixiqulry  of  29  March  asking  for  our 
comments  on  the  column  by  Mr.  Carl  Bowan 
of  34  March  concerning  La  Thanh  Nghe. 

This  article  states  that  In  twenty-three  of 
twenty-flve  recent  Viet  Cong  caches  cap- 
tured by  U3.  forces.  American-made  drugs 
were  found  and  were  traced  back  to  a  major 
Vietnamese  Importer.  La  Thanh  Nghe.  It 
also  alleges  that  AJi>.  officials  t>acked  off  on 


an  investigation  of  La  Thanh  Ngbe,  wbo  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Industry 
and  Handicrafts  at  the  end  of  January,  "after 
Nghe  turned  on  some  hlgh-levtf  political 
pressures  in   Saigon." 

We  have  been  advised  by  our  Mtsslon  In 
Saigon  that  for  the  period  August  UKM 
through  January  l»ff7.  United  States  military 
authorities  provided  reports  on  twenty -one 
Viet  Cong  caches,  and  that  only  on  one 
occasion  were  drugs  taken  from  the  caches 
Identified  specifically  since  February  1.  Unitad 
Statee  military  forces  have  over-run  a  large 
number  of  Viet  Cong  caches.  According  to 
information  received  from  the  United  States 
Mission  In  Saigon,  the  quantlUes  of  United 
States  drugs  which  were  Identified  within 
tbe  samples  available  from  the  seizures  were 
relatively  insignificant.  Furthermore,  there 
vraa  no  evidence  available  from  these  samplee 
Implicating  La  Thanh  Nghe's  firms,  although 
they  are  the  biggest  Importer-distributors  of 
flnlahed  phaimaceutlcals  tn  Vietnam. 

Not  only  drugs  but  many  lt«ms.  imported 
or  domestic,  available  in  Vietnam  are  ths* 
target  of  Viet  Cong  procurement  teams. 
Consequently  drugs  from  any  pharmacy  In- 
cluding La  Thanh  Nghe's,  as  well  as  from 
goverrunent  or  military  stocks,  have  t»een 
found  In  Viet  Cong  caches.  There  Is  no  ab- 
solute security  against  a  determined  Viet 
Cong  effort  to  obtain  access  to  some  dru^  In 
the  unique  Vietnam  situation,  where  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas  operate  tn  virtually  every 
province.  We  do.  however,  take  many  actloos 
to  deter  substantial  Viet  Cong  access  to 
AID-financed  drugs.  Theas  measursa  in- 
clude screening  of  Import  liceosss,  examina- 
tion of  importer -suf^Uer  relatioosihlps. 
selected  customs  cbecka  tn  Salgtm,  pre- 
audlts.  post-audits,  reviews  of  supplier  docu- 
ments to  detect  overpricing  or  other  abuses, 
and  the  use  of  fixed  and  mobile  polios  re- 
sources control  checkpoinu  to  Interdict  tbe 
movement  of  critical  Items  to  Viet  Ooag 
areas.  ^>eclal  ■urvelllanoe  Is  applied  to  par- 
ticular pharmaceuticals  known  or  presumed 
to  t>c  In  priority  demand. 

With  respect  to  the  involvement  ot  La 
Thanh  Nghe's  firms  In  overpricing  by  United 
States  and  otiier  iUppUers  of  AID-finanoad 
drugs.  AID  has  always  maintained  strict  sor- 
veillance  to  deal  with  such  pracUoes.  Whan 
over-prlctng  or  other  abuses  are  detected  the 
normal  recourse  Is  for  AID  to  press  for  re- 
funds from  the  supplier  who  has  reoalwd 
payment  from  AID.  La  Thanh  Note's  firms 
were  implicated  tn  some  erf  the  ovsr-ln- 
volclng  cases  involving  Vietnam.  In  all 
theee  cases  <VTn  has  obtained  refunds. 
These  cases  Involving  La  Thanh  Nghe^ 
oompanies  daU  back  to  IMS  and  earlier 
years. 

Ws  i^preclato  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Please  let  us  know  when  this  oOloa  can  bs  of 
further  assists  noe. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ALSX  OXCKZS,   Jr. 

(For  WUllam  C.  Gibbons.  Director,  Coo- 
gresslonal  Liaison). 


Qaeea  Gty  Area  •■  tk«  Move 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBTKESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdaw.AvrU  20,  I9ST 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sktur- 
(tay.  April  22.  1967.  Clnctnnatt.  Ohio,  win 
take  a  giant  step  Into  the  future.  A 
colorful  parade  will  celebrate  the  open- 
ing of  the  Queen  City's  new  undersTOUnd 
parking  facility.  But  the  paimde  marks 
much  more  than  the  opening  of  a  ga- 
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nee.  It  tlgnlfles  Cincinnati's  flrrt  step 
into  th«  future — the  Queen  City  has  truly 
become  an  "area  on  the  move." 

When  the  new  underground  garage 
waa  flrat  dlacusaed.  there  were  those  who 
doubted  whether  It  would  ever  materlal- 
iK  On  Saturday  they  can  join  the 
ranks  of  the  "believers."  What  was 
once  a  dream  has  become  a  reaUty  and 
can  stand  as  a  symbol  for  other  ambt- 
tious  projects. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  d(»e. 
Bui  Cincinnati's  redevelopment  program 
will  succeed  because  the  Queen  City  Is 
fortunate  to  have  dedicated,  determined 
leaden  who  understand  the  necessity 
of  rebuilding  a  city  to  prepare  for  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow.  In  housing,  ur- 
t»n  renewal,  transportation,  education, 
recreational  facUiUes,  and  other  areas 
there  are  programs  underway,  plaimed, 
and  doired.  If  Saturday's  ar«a-on-the- 
iiiov«  parade  means  anything.  It  means 
Umt  the  job  wOl  be  done. 


Alts  ami  HnuBtica  Graals 


XXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OP  Lx>tnszAjrA 
w  THM  Houar  OF  RKPRsanrrATivEs 

ThttTsdav.  AprU  20, 1997 
Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Bpcftker. 
next  week  the  House  will  haye  an  op- 
portunity to  ■ct  on  the  approprtatlona 
request  for  the  National  Foundation  on 
Arts  and  Humanities.  In  one  sense,  I 
suppose,  this  could  be  referred  to  as 
"the  great  oomlc  atrip  controversy  of  the 
90th  Congress/'  but  In  a  lar«er  and  more 
serious  sense  there  Is  a  lot  more  at  stake 
than  a  single  grant  to  a  TTnlverslty  of 
California  professor,  who  would  have 
been  more  at  home  at  the  so-called  peace 
demonstrations  held  last  week  In  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  The  Issue,  as 
I  and  many  others  see  H.  Is  not  political 
but  fiscal.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  Uie  House  Appropriation  Committee, 
In  a  letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House, 
on  March  14.  warned  of  the  very  serious 
budget  deficit  which  he  points  out  could 
BO  as  high  as  $18.3  blUlon. 

The  real  question.  In  fact  the  only 
Question  Is,  Are  the  types  of  Individual 
gimnts  being  made  by  the  humanities 
endowment  of  sufficient  need  and  prior- 
ity to  qualify  them  In  a  time  of  national 
crises?  If  the  Congress  cannot  place 
stricter  controls  over  this  type  of  spend- 
ing, what  hope  is  there  that  we  can  cut 
any  expenditures  anywhere,  at  anytime, 
azul  maintain  fiscal  solvency.  I  believe 
one  of  the  best  summaries  I  have  yet 
seen  concerning  this  Issue  appeared  In 
the  April  12  issue  of  the  Shreveport,  Xa., 
Journal.  I  hope  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  take  a  few  minutes  time 
to  read  this  editorial  that  follows: 
Aaora  Afn  HUMAMmxa  Qsamts 
lUp.  Prmnk  Thompaon  (D-NJ.)  make*  Ik 
Appear  that  criticism  at  %  gOTemmenc  grant 
for  ■  vrady  of  eoanlc  itrtpa  uad  cartooxu 
P»T— !■  »  erMS  lack  of  ondaratendlng  of  in- 
t4llwtaal  pontdta.  B«  hu  ImpUAd  tbat 
R«p.  Dorwmrd  O.  Hftll  (R-Uo.),  who  pro- 
tMlMl  this  ftii4  otb«r  naeareta  grants  of  tbs 


Nstlotaal  Pound*tton  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manlUes.  !•  trying  to  defame  scholfirmhlp. 

In  a  ipeech  In  the  Houm.  CongreMznan 
Thompaon  declared.  "Only  partially  maaked 
by  the  recent  attack*  on  the  humanltlea 
grant  i«  the  uglT  face  of  an  antl-lnteUect\Ml- 
lam  that  clOMly  reeemblee  the  McCarthylam 
of  the  early  I960i.-  How  typical  U  thla 
charge  of  Uheral*.  To  their  way  of  thinking 
only  they  are  capable  of  fully  appreciating 
■cholartblp.  Sen.  J.  WUMam  Pulhrlght  (D- 
Ark  )  •eemlngly  aet  the  precedent  of  equat- 
Inf  the  opposition  with  anU-lntellectuaUam 
back  In  the  yean  when  he  wu  fighting  the 
late  Sen.  Joaeph  fe.  McCarthy  of  Wlaoonaln. 
Judging  by  hli  academic  and  profeaalonal 
recordj,  Congrtaaman  HaU  U  no  atranger  to 
intellectual  endeavor.  He  took  and  MC  de- 
cree from  Rnah  Medical  College  and  be  li  a 
fellow  al  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
and  a  dlplomate  of  the  American  Boejxl  of 
Surgery.  In  19«3  he  aerred  aa  congreaalonal 
adTteer  to  th«  15th  World  Health  Aaaembly 
in  GeneTa.  Swlteerland,  and  he  aUo  ha*  been 
an  alternate  delegate  to  the  World  Medical 
Aaaoclatlon.  Granted  that  hla  training  waa 
in  medical  eclence.  he.  ne-?erthelea«.  could 
not  have  eren  graduated  from  medical  «chool 
if  he  had  not  ahown  an  above-average  de- 
gree of  BchoLarshlp.' 

No  doubt,  B*preaentatlve  Hall  la  weU 
ftware  that  a  aerioua  analyala  of  eartoooa  by 
a  competent  reaearcher  would  reveal  iDtar- 
esUng  Informatton.  He  la  not  objecting  to 
reaearch  which  Dr.  David  KunzJe,  a  British 
aub}«ct  who  teaches  art  at  the  Sanu  Bar- 
bara branch  of  the  tTnivexslty  of  California. 
Is  doing  on  the  political  algnlflcance  of  car- 
toons. The  congreaam&n  Is  protesting  tbe 
granting  of  federal  funds  for  such  a  purpose 
when  tb«  coat  of  government  Is  soaring  and 
dtlsena  aee  no  chance  of  tax  relief- 

In  defending  the  grants.  Congressman 
Thocnpaon  nientlone<l  several  he  considered 
of  great  worth.  Tbey  Include  MOO, 000  fw 
training  museum  peraonnel.  a  grant  for  prep- 
araUon  of  blographlea  of  important  Chinese 
fnan  the  ItCh  to  the  17th  centuries,  a  oom- 
pUatloD  of  oo«rt  records  of  colonial  America 
and  grants  to  Improve  school  curricula. 

Certainly  these  grants  are  not  vital  to  VA. 
Intellectual  and  cultural  progreas.  Oriental 
studies  and  research  In  colonial  American 
history  could  continue  In  graduate  schools  as 
It  used  to  be  done  without  making  taxpayers 
bear  the  cost.  Tvw  institutions  have  offered 
general  museum  training,  because  untU  re- 
cent years  there  was  little  demand  for  cura- 
to««.  The  Increase  in  the  nxunber  of  mu- 
aeuma  would  have  stimulated  expandad 
training  even  If  there  had  been  no  posaiblUty 
of  govenunent  subsidy.  Since  the  C-S.  Office 
of  Kducatlon  Is  disbursing  mlUloos  of  dotlara 
for  euTTlcutam  studies,  there  Is  no  JusUflca- 
tloo  for  aUoeattons  thruogb  another  federal 
agency. 

So  far  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  HumanJtlea  has  bf»en  authorised  to  dole 
#4.1  million  in  grants  to  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals. But  It  Is  aaklng  for  an  approprl- 
aUon  of  Vie  million.  Taxpayers  would  be 
happy  to  do  without  studies  of  opt  art.  and 
cartoon  and  other  equally  unnecessary  aca- 
demic projects  whUe  a  war  has  to  be  fCMight. 
This  foundation  was  created  by  Congress 
to  further  reaearch  In  the  liberal  arts  Just  as 
the  government  promotes  scientiac  research 
through  various  t^atlonal  foundations.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  when  he  signed  the  humanl- 
tlea  UII  In  1945  extolled  the  sponsors.  He 
said.  "We  would  not  have  that  bill  but  for 
the  hard  and  the  thorough  and  the  dedicated 
work  of  such  great  legislators  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congrsas.  All  lovara  of  art  are 
eap^daUy  LndabMd  to  Congreasman  Adam 
Clayton  Pc^ell  of  Hew  Tork.  to  Congressman 
Prank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  to  Senator 
listar  pill  of  AlabanuL,  to  Senator  Claiborne 
PeU  of  Rhode  U\%aA—" 

Apparently  Congressman  Thompeon  boob 
wUl  have  the  betp  of  a  tamer  colleague  In 
datendlDg  the  arts  loonOaaon  granta.    Har- 


lem U  Sendlog  Powell  beck  to  the  House  of 
BepresentaUves.  thtis  pcorldlng  another  field 
day  for  poUtlcal  cartoonists. 


The  5M  AawTcrsarr^  for 
CmI  AModstioa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WIST  nmciKU 
DJ  THK  BOtlBK  or  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thurntaii.  AprU  20, 1M7 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  SO  years  ato 
this  Sunday,  April  23,  Woodrow  WUson't 
Secretary  of  War.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
wrote  a  letter  which  wa»  \a  trigger  the 
birth  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 

Several  days  earBer.  on  April  7.  1911. 
our  Nation  l£&ued  a  proclainatlon  of  war 
agaliut  Imperial  Germany.  Oen.  J.  J. 
Pershing  was  named  to  command  the 
American  Kxpedltlonary  Fom,  and  the 
doughboys  began  (aUlng  for  war-torn 
Europe. 

In  the  3  weeka  since  America  had  en- 
tered the  war,  production  was  soaring, 
but  threats  of  shortages  and  rationing 
were  everywhere.  On  April  J3,  War  Sec- 
retary Baker  wrote  to  Mr.  P.  8.  Peabody, 
president  of  Peabody  Coal  Co.  at  Chicago. 
He  said: 

XT  Dui  Mm.  Pkuoot:  It  glvM  m*  gre*t 
pleasui*  to  tnlortn  yOQ  ot  your  appolBtment 
by  th«  CouncU  ot  Katloxui  Defense  to  lerve 
on  a  cocnmlttc*  to  adnee  with  Commluloner 
Baruch.  Chalnnan  o*  tbe  Advisory  Commls- 
•loO  CommlttM  on  Bsw  Mstertale.  Ulnersls 
and  Metals,  (or  tbs  purpose  o<  Uicreaslng 
tbs  output  of  ooai  at  t2Le  mines,  and  In  oo- 
operation  with  the  Traneportatlon  Oommlt- 
tee  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  to  accelerate 
the  movement  ctf  ooal  to  polnu  where  the 
need  Is  greatest. 

I  hope  thst  It  win  be  agreeable  and  con- 
venient for  you  to  aooepi  this  appointment. 

Prom  this  letter  and  Mr.  Peabody's 
appointment,  and  from  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration's request,  the  National  Coal 
Asaociation  waa  founded  in  Washington 
one  day  after  the  first  detachment  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  landed  In 
France.  Created  by  the  VS.  coal  indus- 
try with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  NCA  was  to  mobilize  an 
Industry  which  supplied  two- thirds  of  the 
Nation's  fuel. 

The  Industry,  led  and  Inspired  by  Its 
association,  answered  the  administra- 
tion's request  and  the  Nation's  demand. 
•n\e  National  Coal  Association  not  only 
lived  up  to  Its  commitment  in  the  First 
Great  War,  but  has  continued  for  the 
past  live  decades  to  provide  low-cost 
fuel  and  power,  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical Innovations,  and  industrial  leader- 
ship to  the  Nation. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  315 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  June  IB,  1967.  as 
National  Coal  Week,  in  honor  of  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  National  Coal  Association. 

As  the  Representative  ot  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  West  Tlrslnla, 
I  salute  the  Nattonal  Coal  Association 
for  its  accompUshmentt  and  vital  contri- 
butions to  our  Nstloii. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP    paHWBTl.VAjnA 

D«  THB  HOnSB  OP  BUPBESENTATTVES 

ThuTtiay.  AprU  20,  f  »«7 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  AprU  24,  1961. 
Is  a  sad  anniversary  in  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  of  Ar- 
menian descent,  for  this  day  marks  the 
55d  anniversary  of  the  ruthless  Turkish 
massacres  of  the  Armenian  people. 

In  1915,  the  Turks  set  out  to  extermi- 
nate the  whole  Armenian  Christian  pop- 
ulation within  the  Ottoman  borders. 
SystemaUcally.  the  Turics  first  killed  the 
writers,  t*achers,  clergymen ,  and  leaders 
of  the  Armenian  iieople.  Then  the  able- 
bodied  young  men  were  brutally  mur- 
dered and  the  young  women  enslaved. 
The  remaining  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  marched  barefooted  and  hun- 
gry toward  their  ultimate  destruction  In 
the  remote  deserts  of  Der-El-Zor. 

Others  were  marched  to  Ankara, 
which  was  renamed  the  Red  City  because 
it  was  drenched  with  blood  of  innocent 
Armenians  who  were  systematically 
stripped  of  their  valuables  right  down  to 
the  gold  fillings  In  their  teeth,  then  bru- 
tally murdered  by  sdmltar-wleldlng 
Turkish  horsemen. 

When  the  c»mage  was  over,  l.SOO.OOO 
martyrs  had  been  slain  and  another  mll- 
Uoo  had  been  ruthlessly  torn  up  frtan 
their  ancient  homeland,  stripped  of  their 
real  and  personal  belongings,  and  de- 
ported to  the  desolate  deserts  to  die. 

But  the  crime  did  not  stop  here,  for 
the  Turks  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
mere  death  of  millions;  their  purpose 
was  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  3,000- 
year-old  Armenian  civilization.  Univer- 
sities. Ilt>rariee,  churches,  and  monas- 
tarles  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
irreplaceable  antiques,  paintings,  books, 
and  relics  were  destroywL 

Not  an  Armenian  alive  today,  has  been 
left  untouched  by  these  massacres. 
Qrandparente,  mothers,  fathers,  children 
and  even  newborn  Infants  were  among 
the  murdered.  Whole  families  were 
wiped  out  with  a  single  blow,  and  a  new 
word  came  into  the  vocabulary — geno- 
cide—coined  to  describe  the  Turkish  ef- 
forts to  destroy  an  entire  race. 

The  Armenians  are  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  the  civilized  races  in  western  Asia  and 
were  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  ac- 
cept Christianity  as  their  state  religion. 

From  time  Immemorial,  the  Arme- 
nians liave  been  an  Industrious  and 
peaceful  people.  In  my  own  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Armenians  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  business  world 
and  in  the  civic  and  cultural  worid. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  victims, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  tlie  victims 
themselves — the  lucky  ones  who  escaped. 
They  came  to  this  country  with  nothing, 
uked  nothing,  yet  lived  to  distinguish 
them.ielvee  and  produce  children  who  are 
now  taking  their  places  as  responsible 
and  fruitful  dtlzens. 

An  Armenian  question  exists. 

The  Germans  have  made,  and  oootlnue 


to  make,  reparations  to  the  Jews,  who 
too  suffered  eirtermtnaHnn.  Wmllar 
reparations  should  be  made  to  the  Ar- 
menians. 

Further,  nights  of  terror  still  exist  for 
many  Armenians  in  Turkey,  who  have 
been  unable  to  leave  for  the  safety  of 
the  United  States.  Without  warning, 
they  are  subjected  to  tax-collection 
nights  which  usually  means  the  seizing 
of  their  property  which  is  auctioned  oft 
to  waiting  militia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  every  Member 
here  who  has  a  conscience  and  a  heart 
look  seriously  at  the  Armenian  question 
and  ask  bow  it  can  be  solved. 


Delta  (agricultural  honorary) ;  and  Sigma  XI 
(science) .  As  a  freshman  1»  was  selected 
for  Phi  Its  Sigma  (freshman  honorary)  and 
was  named  outstanding  fraahman  In  the  Ool- 
leg*  at  Agriculture - 

Be  holds  an  undergraduate  teerhlng  as- 
ilstantshlp  In  the  department  of  eutomolocy 
and  tias  presented  two  papers.  Currently,  tie 
Is  also  woriung  on  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation r«search  grant.  He  Is  s  psst  winner 
of  the  NaUonai  4-B  Kntomology  contest. 

Keys  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  EUls  O. 
Keys  of  Council  Grove. 


Roaald  E.  Keys,  CobkU  Gtotc,  Kau., 
Naaed  Top  Air  Forte  Cadet  n  the 
Uiiled  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HO0SI  OP  RKPBkSENTATIVEa 

rfkursdsif,  AprU  iO,19V7 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstand- 
ing undergraduate  student  at  Kansas 
State  Univer^ty,  Manhattan.  Kans.,  has 
been  named  the  top  Air  Force  cadet  In 
the  United  SUtes.  He  is  Ronald  E. 
Keys,  of  (3ouncl]  Grove,  Kans.  Ronald 
will  receive  the  1961  Air  Command  and 
Staff  College  Award  during  the  Arnold 
Air  Society's  national  conclave  in  Miami. 
Fla.,  next  Wednesday,  April  M.  Based 
upon  his  superior  record  as  a  student  at 
Kansas  State  and  his  participation  in 
Air  Force  ROTC  activities,  Ronald  Keys 
is  well  qualified  for  the  recognition  which 
has  been  given  him.  I  Join  with  my  fel- 
low Kansans  in  saluting  Ronald  for  hts 
achievement,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  ask  that  the  news  release 
of  the  story  annotmclng  his  award  be 
printed  In  the  Rico«d.  The  release  fol- 
lows: 

MsHWsTraii.  AprU  12.— A  senior  at  Kansas 
State  UlUvefslty  Itss  been  chosen  as  tiia  top 
Air  Force  cadet  In  the  United  Stiatea.  KSO 
Prealdent  James  A.  McCain  has  announced. 

Ronald  K  Keys,  Council  Grovt,  was  se- 
lected from  among  some  (.(WO  oadeu  taking 
Air  Force  BOTC  at  183  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

I3r.  McCain  made  the  announcement  Tuee- 
day  night  at  an  awards  and  recognition 
assembly  for  students  in  the  OoUege  of  Agri- 
culture. Keys  Is  majoring  in  entomology 
and  will  graduate  In  June. 

The  '-lasT  Air  Oommand  and  Staff  Col- 
lege Award  "  wUl  be  presented  to  the  K-Stata 
student  during  the  Arnold  Air  Society's  na- 
tional conclave  In  Miami.  Fla..  April  36.  Also, 
he  will  receive  a  citation  and  prafesslonal 
text  materials-  selected  by  a  panel  of  offloers 
from  the   Air  command  and  Staff  OoUc^e. 

Cadet  Colonel  Keys  Is  Wing  Commander 
of  the  Air  Force  BOTC  Cadet  Wing  and  U 
past  commander  of  Arnold  Air  Society,  an 
honorary  Air  Force  organisation.  He  also  U 
commander  ot  the  KSO  Flight  InatrucUon 
Program  squadron  and  received  the  AFROTO 
Field  Training  Commandant's  award  for  es- 
oelleocc  at  summer  camp  last  year. 

While  malnUlnlng  an  "A"  average.  Keys 
was  a  member  of  Blue  Key  (eeiUor  men's 
honorsry).  He  is  currently  active  In  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  (aciK>lastlc  honorary);  Alpha 
Beta  (agricultural  honorary) :  Oamma  atima 


Oealinty  ia  Batneu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  OKKGOIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTidAV,  AvrU  20. 1967 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SUAe 
of  Oregon  U  &  forward -looking  State. 
and  its  many  diversified  boslnegwee  and 
Industrie*  Incorporate  that  continual 
drive  for  progress  In  their  Industrial  pro- 
grams. 

Nothing  typifies  the  modem,  creative 
attitude  of  our  Oregon  industry  so  much 
as  a  speech  by  John  D.  Oray,  president 
of  our  Oregon-based  Omark  Industries. 
Inc.  Mr.  Oray,  speaking  at  a  bualness- 
ooUege  sympofiiuzn.  has  made.  I  believe, 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  concerning 
the  place  for  intellectuals  and  creative 
individuals  In  modem  business.  I  would 
like  to  present  his  remarks  for  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Congress  at  this  time: 

C««ATIVITT     Df     BTTBThTSSS 

(Bpttcti  by  Ur.  John  O.  Grmy.  befor*  ooUeg« 

BtudeDU    ^    th«     lOM    Btitlfi— -OoUag* 

SympoBiuin    sponBored    by    tbs    Portlaail 

Ch&mber  of  Oocninercv) 

Ona  of  tha  movt  enduring  uid  eodoarlng 
tralta  ot  th*  trua  inteUoctual — tht  Q^B  in- 
teUectiuJ  mind  you — ti  bU  relfttlrs  freedom 
from  Intolerance  and  prejudice.  He  haa  been 
Able  to  reaiBt  adopting  preconceived  notions 
about  people  who  live  In  another  country,  are 
of  another  color  or  practice  another  religion. 
He  wlU  challenge  the  statement  that  Engllab- 
men  are  aloof,  that  MezlcanK  are  lazy,  and 
that  Southerners  go  barefoot. 

Yet.  Im  afraid  far  too  manj  young  Intel- 
lectuals  cannot  extend  this  same  tolerance 
to  business  and  businessmen. 

Tbey  tend  to  accept  the  canvas  of  business 
life  and  buslnesamen  as  It  was  painted  long 
ago  by  Veblen.  Psrrlngton  and  Laatl.  They 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  UUle  else  but  the 
manner  of  dress  distlngulihee  today's  biul- 
neas  leader  from  the  Morgans,  the  Plsks  lAd 
the  Goulds.  Too  many  on  the  campus  ac- 
cept the  portrait  painted  by  Vance  Packard, 
without  bothering  to  inveeUgate  for  them- 
selves or  to  learn  the  facU  that  are  necessary 
to  Intellectual  crltlclsm^. 

We  businessmen,  the  story  goes,  are  golf- 
playtng.  ulcer-ndden.  cigar -chewing  black- 
^uajxis  in  gray  flannel  sulU  who  seek  after 
gold  with  the  rBpaclty  ot  a  Captain  Ahab  pur- 
suing a  Moby  Dick.  And.  of  oourae.  there's 
no  more  room  for  creaUvlty  In  our  Uvea  than 
there  U  for  charity. 

Welt,  rd  like  to  tell  you  that  you're  wrong. 

I  have  conducted  a  survey,  admittedly  im- 
sclentULc  but  certainly  Indicative,  among  our 
key  managers  at  Omark  and  here  are  aome 
of  the  results: 

Not  one  executive  in  our  corporate  offices 
owns  a  gray  flannel  suit. 

Ws  have  our  golfers,  to  be  sure,  and  fcv 
that  I  hope  you  wlU  forgive  us.  but  tbay  are 
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tmr  ootnnmberad  tj  tZwM  wbo  list  mu^e 
fnA  liMllTn  mM  their  bobbtM.  (We  •ven 
bftTs  ft  oonplc  of  dU  palntcn.  %  plp«  or^anlvt 
•ad  an  sntbuslast  of  clsMlcal  UtenUure  Izi 
our  executive  famllj.) 

Tbare  Is  not  an  uloer  in  tb«  btsocb.  mnA 
the  dfu-  cbampers  are  only  allfbtly  leas 
imre. 

Our  oompuiy  b  19  jean  old  and  In  that 
■pan  It  baa  grown  from  a  amall  buslneae 
beadquartcred  In  tbe  basement  of  a  Port- 
land bome  Into  a  worldwide  organlxatlon 
witb  a&Iea  of  MO  million  a  jear.  I  can  tell 
70U  tbat  this  growth  would  not  have  been 
pcaslble  wUbout  the  creaUvltT,  the  vision, 
the  Imagination  and  the  non -conform log 
persistence  of  young  men. 

Prom  the  president  on  down  through  all 
our  ker  executives  tbe  average  age  is  41. 
ApfutnlmatelT  half  ot  them  hold  advanced 
academic  degieca.  One  very  Importsmt  crea- 
tire  position  was  filled  last  ya&r  by  a  man 
SS  yean  old. 

I  would  not  be  honest  with  you  U  X  should 
toy  to  convlno^^u  that  ttasre  la  no  beats 
In  fact  for  some  of  your  suspicions  about 
buslnen.  Tbe  love  of  money  Is  still  the  root 
of  a  good  bit  of  erU.  and  regrettably,  there 
are  sosne  In  business  who,  having  a  grossly 
Improper  conception  of  tbe  proAt  motive, 
have  distorted  It. 

One  of  the  orlgtns  of  the  ward  "proftt"  la 
rrom  the  lAtln,  meaning  "to  go  forvanl,  to 
make  progress,"  and  It  Is  In  this  sense,  aikd 
thu  sense  only,  that  the  profit  motlT*  la 
sanctioned  by  society.  Wbm  tba  pursuit  of 
profit  becomes  avaricious,  the  profit  motive 
Is  oocmpted. 

But  the  unprincipled  businessman  today 
Is  the  cxceptlcxi.  Just  as  the  pedant  In  the 
unlTsnlty.  tbe  hypocrite  in  the  pulpit,  and 
tbs  quack  In  the  boepltaJ  also  are  exoep- 


In  other  lands  and  In  other  tlmca  young 
people  who  have  sought  Intellectual  nourish- 
ment and  the  opportunity  to  create  and  build 
have  gone  into  government,  tbe  arts,  educa- 
tion, or  the  priesthood.  Today,  more  and 
Bkore  of  these  young  creative  Individuals  arc 
entering  the  world  of  buslDeaa.  They  are 
finding  that  their  bosses  at  the  top  of  tbe 
executive  ladder  ofien  are  as  capable  of  dis- 
I  iMSllig  Bftln*^  as  they  are  balance  aheerts; 
that  wbUe  they  are  aocumulatlDg  money, 
they  also  are  busy  with  the  Increment  of 
InteUect:  that  the  buslnee  life  can  bring 
trtumpbs  and  achievement  beyond  those  vlsl- 
bis  iB  an  earnings  statement. 

t«t's  kxik  for  a  iriomant  at  some  of  the 
}obs  IB  business  and  ocmslder  bow  they  offer 
crsatlve  opportunities. 

Take  the  accountant.  Bis  Is  a  bo-bum 
world  of  figures  and  decimal  points  If  that  Is 
•O  IM  vlalMi  to  make  of  It.  But  his  profes- 
moa  also  Involves  him  in  Interpreting  a  00m- 
pttny'a  performance  and  presenting  to  top 
mansgrimfnt  meaningful  summaries.  Here 
h«  ean  find  Innumsrsble  etaallenges  and  un* 
limited  opportunity  for  creativity  of  the  kUkd 
that  benefits  many  pereona.  Before  you 
Imagine  a  drudge  btnt  over  s  counting  table, 
look  first  at  my  picture  of  this  man.  Bis 
task  of  report  interpretation  demantls  not 
a  small  anwunt  of  prudence,  wisdom  and  In- 
teUeot.  If  b«  taring  all  of  this  to  the  task, 
his  company  will  prosper  and  grow,  and,  as 
a  result,  more  )obs  for  more  people  will  be 
erestcd.  And  he  will  have  the  aattsfactlon 
of  kziowtng  that  his  was  a  vital  role  in  this 


Then  tZure  U  the  corporate  lawyer,  chart- 
ing a  clear  ooune  throxigh  tbe  tangled  under- 
bruah  of  legal  relaUoDS  between  hui  company 
and  governments  and  between  bis  company 
>wrt  oth^  Dompanles.  It  la  easy  to  see  the 
iQtaUsctual  challenge  involved  In  building 
eompsny  upon  compaQj  to  make  a  Textron 
or  a  UttOB  Industries — and  doing  It  in  a 
way  that  will  permit  the  companies  to  maks 
proAts  whUc  serving  rather  that  violating  tlM 
pubUe  t&feareat. 

TlM  shear  fun  of  adverting,  the  rhallwnge 


■ad  opportunity  n  prssenta  to  the  ereaUvs 
individual,  are  too  often  dnTwned  out  by 
tbe  jlnglea  and  obscured  by  tatiiboards  that 
also  obstruct  tbe  view  of  other  good  thln^. 
But  IX  you  think  adverUMng  Is  not  one  of 
tbe  truly  creative  arts  of  nvsdern  society, 
then  I  suggest  you  take  a  second  look  at  the 
Volkswagen  ads  or  the  Avtsads. 

One  at  the  most  creative  {>aslUons  in  any 
company  la  that  held  by  the  long-range 
planner — the  man  who.  with  tbe  help  of 
others,  charts  tbe  course  his  company  will 
follow  next  year  and  tbe  next  and  far  into 
the  future.  He  truly  creates  in  the  sense 
that  he  brlngi  together  companies  and  prod- 
ucts and  people.  He  must  predict  where  in- 
dustry Is  going,  and  what  the  consumer  will 
want  and  need  five,  seven  or  ten  years  hence. 
There  is  no  rigidity  whatsoever  to  his  Job, 
and  Indeed  we  may  find  blm  on  occasion 
breaking  all  the  rules.  The  planner  will  not 
work  at  tbe  same  task  this  week  that  occu- 
pied blm  last  week,  nor  with  tbe  same  peo- 
ple, for  while  today  he  may  be  Ln  conference 
with  a  company  president,  tomorrow  may 
find  t^<n'i  interviewing  an  eccentric  inventor 
of  a  new  product. 

This  planner  depends  on  the  statistician 
who  finds,  assembles,  delineates,  massages, 
distills,  eoodensee.  expands,  projecu  and 
breathes  life  Into  the  othervrlse  meaningless 
figures,  charts,  tables  and  graphs  upon  which 
tbe  decision  Is  made  to  enter  this  field  or 
that  field,  to  double  the  else  of  tbe  com- 
pany— or  even  perbaps.  to  scU  It  to  someone 
else. 

Tbe  pcnonnel  director  baa  the  pleasant — 
weU,  usually  pleasant— task  of  deaUog  wltb 
people  at  many  levels  of  employment.  Be  Is. 
In  a  sense,  an  educator  when  training  pro- 
grams are  instituted  or  administered.  Since 
be  works  with  people.  It  follows  that  he  also 
works  with  problems  and  their  aolutlcms. 
Problem  solving.  In  business  as  elsewhere,  Is 
e^tedally  attrscttve  to  tbe  creative  mind,  for 
here  Is  where  the  greatest  demands  upaa,  the 
intellect  are  made. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  la  a  few  years  some 
of  you  here  today  may  have  become  prsei- 
denta  of  oompaules — ^perhaps  even  00m- 
p^nles  you  have  built  yourselves.  This  at* 
tainment  can  provide  a  kind  of  ultimate  in 
gratification  for  the  creative  person. 

Theiv  can  be  a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction 
in  considering  that  the  company  you  helped 
to  build  has  created  Jobs  for  hundreds,  or 
perhaps,  thousands;  that  you  are  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  lives  tbat  are  made 
possible  by  these  weli-paylng  &nd  interesting 
Jobs:  that  tbe  Income  of  the  compsjiy  you 
head  is  contributing  to  comfortable  homes, 
college  educations,  and  the  general  aggran- 
dizement of  life. 

To  create  a  Job  Is  to  create  a  livelihood  for 
someone-  And  that  is  no  small  contribution. 
Roger  Slough,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
United  States  Bteel  Corporation,  has  said: 
"To  be  effective  In  serving  human  needs, 
business  must  be  creative,  and  tbat  creativ- 
ity must  Justify  Itaelf  in  the  marketplace. 
That  creativity  necessarily  has  an  ethical 
base,  for  those  who  produce  add,  rather  than 
subtract,  from  human  welfare.  They  multi- 
ply BO  that  all  may  have  more,  rather  than 
merely  divide  what  exists  until  no  one  has 
enough. ** 

To  add  to  human  welfare — to  create  the 
Jobs,  the  eponomlc  security,  the  creature 
eomforts,  lV*ibort,  the  good  Ufe — American 
business  needs  the  talent  of  today's  young 
Int^ectaal.  "niere  are  so  many  tasks  to  be 
done  if  the  rest  of  the  twentieth  century  Is 
to  be  made  livable.  We  In  buslnees  need, 
and  society  needs,  people  who  can  lift  tbe 
smog  from  our  dtlea,  clean  up  tbe  streams 
fouled  by  an  industrlaltzacion  that  has 
soured  rivers  while  sweetening  life;  to  help 
unsnari  the  traffic  of  our  streets  and  high- 
ways, to  help  us  respond  humanely,  properly 
and  profitably  to  the  Kegro  revolution,  and — 
what  Is  aZ>o  important — to  help  us  keep  oa 
building  better  mousetraps  at  less  cost. 
Plsass  do  not  mlsundovtand  me. 


I  am  not  Inviting  «II  "A"  students  and  sfl 

•tudenu  of  Dylan  Thonas  and  Bob  Dylan  to 
rush  down  and  fiU  out  an  Omark  Job  appU- 
cation.  It  may  be  that  business  Is  not  tor 
you. 

But  even  If  you  are  a  non-conformist,  so 
honeat  one,  lew  progrevlve  companies  will 
shy  from  you  for  tbat  reaaoci.  By  non-con* 
formlst  I  mean  the  kind  of  fellow  wbo  sbbcn 
the  "yes"  man,  as  I  do. 

The  type  that  Is  not  very  welcome  Is  the 
man  who  wears  bis  non-conformity  on  bu 
sleeve.  It  was  Peter  Vlerlck  who  observed 
that  this  type  Is  never  oonformlng  so  com- 
pletely as  when  he  Is  non -conforming. 

Business  does  want  you — regardless  of  your 
degree  of  relaUve  conformity— 11  you  can 
bring  us  new  Ideas  for  building  a  profit  vhiis 
building  a  better  society,  and  If  you  can 
understand  and  appreciate  the  relationship 
between  the  two.  You  really  should  want  to 
become  a  corporate  itateemsn.  and  although 
you  may  never  attain  that  rank,  you  shoulil 
never  cease  aspiring  for  it. 

Here,  then,  are  the  qusiltlas  business  seeks 
In  the  young  men  and  women  who  move 
from  the  campus  to  the  corporate  oSlces: 

A  healthy  and  proper  respect  for  the  profit 
motive  and  an  understanding  of  the  role  It 
plays  In  the  American  system. 

An  tinderstandlng  of  the  needs  of  modara 
society. 

Tbe  ablUty  to  create  and  iBnovate. 
Tbe  InteUsctual  capacity  to  recognise  prob- 
lems and  find  solutions. 

A  QexlblUty  that  accepts  change,  and  I 
cannot  overstrees  this  quality. 

To  return,  briefly,  to  the  clfched  image  of 
the  buslDeecm&n  of  the  past,  has  It  occurred 
to  you  that  tbe  fiction  of  this  centiiry'i  mld- 
dMadee— the  forties,  fifues  and  sixties — hat 
bad  no  Oeorge  Babbitts  and  no  Great  Oats- 
bys>  Could  It  ba  that  Babbitt  la  an  ana- 
chronistic to  our  time  as  the  Model  "T*  Pord? 
Tbat  O&tsby  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  flying 
wedge  rather  than  the  screen  pass? 

In  closing,  I  will  repeat  my  plea:  Bxtend 
to  thoss  of  us  in  business  the  sam«  tolerance 
you  so  intelligently  extend  In  behalf  of  otber 
minorities.  As  an  intellectual,  re-examine 
the  images  of  the  marketplace  and  the  mar- 
ket man,  the  imagea  you  have  absorbed  from 
books,  movies,  playa,  televisioa  and  other 
hearsay  sourres. 

Look  keenly  and  see  for  youreelf. 
If  you  like  what  you  se^  if  your  talents 
can  add  to  rather  than  subtract  from  ths 
sum  of  human  welfare.  If  you  wish  to  mul- 
tiply rather  than  divide,  and  If  you  can  accept 
the  chailenge^you  ahould  give  tt  a  try. 
Vou'll  find  there  Is  a  pl»ce  for  you. 


April  go,  1967 
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GnlUbb  TnTtkr  li  Back 

EXTEa«SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  DTSIAWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPBX8KNTATIVS3 

Thunday,  AprU  20, 1967 
Mr.  BRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  many  pro- 
poealf  for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
based  ofi  the  completely  fallacious  theory 
that  all  we  have  to  do  U  trust  the  Com- 
munists  and   believe   them,   no  matter 
what  tbey  eay.    Tbe  following  editorial 
frxxn  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Star  effec- 
tively expoaea  this  myth  for  what  it  I0: 
OinxisL,>  Tmatel^  Is  Back. 
New  Tvk  Tlmeonaa   HarriaOD   9allsbury 
Is  stUl  pleading  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
way  out  of  the  Vletoam  War,  bis  way. 

He  oooaldere  Ho  QlI  Mlnh  In  the  sarly 
stages  of  the  struggle  to  have  seen  victory 
almost  In  his  gnap  and  the  powv  at  the 


united  States  dissipated  by  tbe  Oooununlsts' 
global  gang- up.  Hanoi  and  Peking  both 
etivtsloned  the  UjB.  Ued  from  without  by 
Red  "wars  of  liberattoo"  in  a  doaen  eounCriee 
ftt  once,  or  more.  In  Africa,  Asia,  LAtln  Amer- 
Ira  In  the  Island  nations  of  the  Pacific. 

Interestingly,  the  revolutions  that  beck- 
ftred.  In  Indooeala  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public particularly,  fit  this  line  of  ideas.  If 
the  Reds  bad  won  in  those  places,  and  then 
had  set  Are  to  Uke  tirush  in  a  score  of  others, 
what  a  BtrsjagUng  grip  this  would  have  put 
on  theUA.! 

The  Viet  Cong  were  stUl  advancing.  China 
was  still  as  one  man  united  unds  one  set 
of  ihoughta. 

Subversion  was  pushing  ahead  In  most  of 
the  noo-Communlst  world,  making  slow  but 
steady  gains,  whining  new  recrulta.  spread- 
ing tbe  word. 

Hanoi  also  counted  on  strains  and  divisions 
within  the  VS.  Tbe  sit-ins,  teach-ins. 
•*peace"  rallies  and  endless  "stop  the  war" 
harrangues  fit  in  here  neatly.  80  do  the 
draft  card  burning.  Bag  burnings  azKl  the 
voices  of  tbe  doves. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Red  counted,  too. 
an  support  and  help  from  tbe  former  colonial 
peoples  wbo  dominate  the  United  Nations. 
Tbe  outpourings  of  bitter  gall  and  maneuver* 
lit|pt  against  the  VS  among  the  pro-Red 
Afro-Asian  bloc  fit  the  pattern  to  a  T.  Bo 
does  the  olive  branch  waving  of  n  Thant. 

But  then  the. Red  Ude  was  turned — In 
Vietnam.  Indonesia.  Banto  Domingo.  The 
VA.  buildup  In  Vietnam  grew  mightier. 
China  was  convulsed  by  internal  strife.  The 
time  to  try  for  peace  was  ripe.  In  Banol's  eyea. 
thinks  aallsbury. 

But  Hanoi  could  not  talk  peace  openly,  he 
■ays  This  might  have  angered  CAlna  and 
cut  off  all  supplies.  Hanoi  could  bargain  only 
under  tbe  table,  secretly,  not  letting  China 
know.  At  this  point  Salisbury  visited  South- 
east Asia  and  North  Vietnam,  chatting  at 
tength  with  the  Red  rulers,  whoee  words  he 
accepted  pretty  much  at  their  fact  value. 

Wh&t  would  a  negotiated  peace  bring? 
Salisbury  hoped  for  a  South  Vletiuunese 
"ooailtJon''  government  Including  the  Na- 
tkmal  Liberation  Front  ( Communists)  with 
a  program  oontalnlng  many  of  the  "vital  in- 
gredients" of  the  NL^  program.  North  Viet- 
nam would  become  "neutraJ."  explosive, 
festering  Laos  "quieted  and  sanitised,  Cam- 
bodia and  Thailand  sweetened  with  eoooomle 
and  political  help  " 

Tbe  whole  shebang  would  be  policed  and 
■tabUlaed  by  a  strengtbened  International 
Oontrol  Oonunlsslon  which  would  also  oversee 
•id  and  guide  development  Bed  China 
would  remain  a  power.  But  tbe  new  Atfa 
envisioned  by  Salisbury  would  be  "strong 
and  viable  .  .  .  resistant  to  the  spread  of 
Chinese  Influence  and  Chinese  Communism." 

Why  didn't  the  negotiations  take  place? 
What  forestalled  peace?  Leadership  In 
Washington,  says  Salisbury.  It  was  tUed  and 
stale,  full  of  men  committed  to  past  mistakes 
tbey  would  not  admit  were  error,  weak  willed 
politicians  soared  of  the  folks  back  home  and 
lacking  Imagination,  and  hawk  generals  «bo 
•iw  victory  near  and  wanted  to  "pour  It  on" 
bard. 

Under  this,  says  Salisbury,  was  a  D\aln  but 
half -hidden  plank  In  our  Asian  policy:  the 
U.8.  In  fluting  tn  Vietnam  not  to  smash 
Hanoi  but  to  draw  the  line  against  China — 
"the  real  enemy."  Beyoiul  this  half-hidden 
plank  was  a  concealed  super -hawk  strategy: 
rebuff  all  peace  offers  and  escalate  until  China 
Intervenes,  then  blow  China  off  tbe  map  in 
a  nuclear  war. 

These  are  key  points  In  Salisbury's  soon- 
to-be -published  book.  "Behind  the  Uxkes — 
Hanoi."  Hla  Intellectusilstic  reasoning  con- 
tains the  aame  old  holes  tbat  it  did  before 
end  the  same  wishful  thinking. 

Americana  are  the  villains.  Their  motives 
are  repulsive— or  sinister.  Communists  are 
nice.  Their  motives  make  eanae.  Hanod  win 
hot   negotiate   openly   for   tmr  at   Cblna^ 


cutting  off  all  aid.  or  even  Intervening.  Thua 
by  Implic&ttOQ  Hand  ^  even  prevsntlng  a 
nuclear  war  unleashed  by  America's  murder- 
ous super-hawks.    Again,  tbe  Reds  are  nloe. 

A  ooallUon  govemnunt  Including  Beds 
would  work  in  Saigon.  The  Oommualsts 
would  be  nice.  The  NLP  would  be  B>oe. 
The  Viet  Cong  would  quit  killing  people 
tbey  don't  like.  Tbey  woukl  quit  klUhlg 
onoe  they  bad  control  of  the  government. 
Hanoi  would  stay  neutral,  keep  hands  off. 
The  Reds  would  keep  their  procnlees. 

Tbe  situation  Is  Southeast  Asia  would 
then  be  healthy.  China  would  simmer  down. 
Asia  Communism  would  quit  pushing.  It 
would  lie  down  like  a  lamb. 

This  Is  Sajisbury'e  vision  of  "the  way  out." 
It  will  be  peddled  across  the  oontlnent  start- 
ing next  week.  It  no  doubt  gives  heart  to 
many  earnest  hopers  for  peace  as  well  as  to 
many  pure,  unadulterated  Communists. 

Who  Is  Salisbury  kidding?  Hundrsds  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  Asians,  like  Salis- 
bury, want  peace.  But  does  Hanoi,  really? 
If  Hanoi  does.  It  ahould  tM  easy  to  get.  l>pt 
Hanoi  quit  fighting.  But,  as  Salisbury  ad- 
mits. Hamol  intends  to  go  on  fighting  (or 
years. 

Salisbury's  "way  out"  would  work  only  U 
the  Oocnmunists  would  quite  actlnc  like 
Conuaunists. 

"if  .  .  ." 


Remarks  bj  Stepbea  K.  Bailey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  MEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20. 1967 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy 
an  opening  in  the  New  York  State  Board 
d  Regents  waa  filled  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  my  moet  dlstlnguiahed 
constituents — Dean  Stephen  K.  Bailey, 
of  the  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  AfTaLrs  at  Syracuse  University. 

Dean  Bailey  brings  to  thljs  oSRtx  vast 
experience  as  a  career  professional  in 
the  field  oi  education.  I  might  add  that 
he  is  no  stran^r  to  the  field  of  govern- 
ment either,  ha  vine  Involved  hlnuelf 
deeply  in  governmental  affairs. 

In  my  judgment,  both  the  people  and 
the  educational  structure  In  New  York 
State  are  going  to  benefit  greatly  by  his 
service  as  a  regent. 

The  people  of  my  community  recently 
acknowledged  Dean  Bailey's  appointment 
by  way  ol  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his 
honor.  I  was  prlvUeged  to  be  In  attend* 
ance  and,  like  all  present,  was  rewarded 
with  an  excellent  address  by  the  dean. 

I  was  most  impressed  with  his  message, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  all  of  my  cd- 
leagues: 

RSMASSH  ST  s-ncrBui  K  Baiixt.  on  the  Oc- 
casion or  s  Tkvtimonial  DoKm  at  Rac- 
ocNmoN  or  His  El.bction  to  ths  New 
Toax  8TATK  Board  or  Rbcckts.  Aitn.  8. 
1M7 

This  is  both  a  partisan  and  non-partiaan 
oocarion.  I  even  see  some  Republicans  sprin- 
kled around  this  room.  I  think  that  you 
ought  to  know  that  some  of  my  best  friends 
are  Republicans.  Of  course,  as  In  the  re- 
entry of  a  space  capsule,  there  are  momenta 
wben  effective  communlcatlotu  between 
DssDoeraU  and  Republicans  may  be  blacked 
out — especially  during  the  week  Just  before 
elecUoo.  But  after  tbe  splashdown — and 
wen  when  we  «r  tbey  are  tn  orbit— ooouDu- 
nlcatloos  are  dear  and  often  tatlmate.    B** 


publicans  SAd  Democrats  have  one  overrid- 
ing interest  In  oommon :  a  search  for  the  pub- 
lic interest,  an  intezine  and  competltlTe  de- 
sire to  merit  the  confidence  of  our  fellow 
dtlsens  by  performing  Imaginatively  and,  effl- 
dentlT  the  responsibilities  of  high  oAce./The 
Boost  cherished  aspect  of  American  poHUc&l 
life  is  the  pcKslbUlty  of  differing  wltb''^otbers 
on  Issues  while  retaining  mutual  respect  and 
personal  affection  acFoes  and  behLndvpsrU- 
san  lines.  So  I  deeply  appreciate  tbe^es- 
euce  of  a  number  of  Republican  friends  on 
this  occasion. 

But  my  wife  and  I  are  Oemocrats — work- 
ing Democrats.  This  U  a  matter  of  convic- 
tion as  well  as  habit.  We  believe  Ln  partisan 
politics  and  we  sec  here  this  evening  scores 
of  psj-clsan  friends  with  whom  it  has  tieen 
our  privilege  to  associate  over  leveral  years. 
With  some  of  you  we  have  stumbled  blear;- 
eyed  at  6:30  in  tbe  morning  on  election  day 
to  open  polling  places.  Together  we  have 
checked  caucus  lisu,  canvassed;  telephoned: 
transported;  munched  doQuts;  swilled  coffee: 
triumphed,  laughed  and  wept.  In  this  ac- 
tivity I  have  been  Peetle'i  side-kick — for  in 
tbe  Bailey  family  she  has  carried  the  ma)or 
political  load  ha  a  District  Committee  worn  an 
But  I  have  tried  to  help  wben  my  schedule 
permitted,  because  both  of  us  believe  that 
party  work  Is  at  the  base  of  responsible  poll- 
tics,  and  responsible  politics  Is  what  keeps 
America  free. 

But  responsible  and  competitive  politics 
and  a  free  and  dynamic  America  would 
themselves  l>e  quite  impossible  without  an 
educated  dUzenry.  Furthermore,  wttb  all 
the  bnomphs  of  American  democracy,  we 
still  face  as  a  nation  a  loog  and  In  some 
ways  terrifying  agenda  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness— in tematlonal  and  domestic .  If  we 
are  to  solve  these  problenu,  education  and 
politics  are  surely  tbe  fundamental  instru- 
ments at  our  disposal.  That  li  why  this 
affair  tonight  baa  a  symbolic  importance 
which  goes  far  beyond  tbe  honoring  of  a 
new  R^cnt 

A  year  ago.  Peetle  and  I  and  our  two  chU- 
dren  spent  a  month  in  an  old  manor  bouse 
on  the  stormy  but  exquisite  southwestern 
coast  of  Ireland.  In  tbe  musty  bookshelves. 
I  came  across  a  forgotten  novel  by  B.  Q. 
Wells  called  The  Sew  MachiavflU.  published 
In  1011.  At  one  point,  the  leading  char- 
acter comments: 

If  humanity  cannot  develop  an  education 
far  beyond  anything  that  la  now  provided, 
If  It  cannot  collectively  Invent  devices  and 
solve  problems  on  a  much  richer,  broader 
scale  than  It  does  at  tbe  present  time.  It  can- 
not hope  to  achieve  any  very  much  flrroer 
order  or  any  more  general  happiness  than  It 
now  enjoys. 

Alas,  this  la  as  true  today  as  It  was  nearly 
60  years  ago. 

Ttit  ultimate  goal  of  education  and  the 
ultimate  goal  of  politics  are  one  and  tbe 
same:  to  create  a  society  In  which  individuals 
are  valued  and  in  which  individual  and 
group  talents  are  encouraged  to  Dower  with 
a  minimum  of  fear  and  restraint. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  reallalng  this 
ideal  ?  What  are  tbe  threats,  clear  and 
present,  obscure  and  distant,  which  exist 
to  thwart  the  approximation  of  such  a  so* 
clcty?  Kmch  ol  us  could  make  bis  own  list. 
Here  Is  mine. 

First,  and  foremost,  of  course.  Is  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war.  This  hardly  needs  elabora- 
tion. I  doubt  tbat  a  nuclear  war  would 
destroy  all  bimian  life  on  this  globe.  It  Is 
even  possible  that  Its  very  horror  would 
shock  tbe  scattered  remnaota  of  humanity 
Into  a  world-wide  mutual  protection  ar- 
rangement whlcJti  would  forever  banish  In- 
temaUonal  wars  from  tbe  earth.  But  It 
takes  more  phUoaopblcal  equanimity  than 
I  possess  to  contemplate  with  detachment 
the  tuddcn  and  premature  end  of  the  bulk 
of  the  earth's  popvlstloo.  and  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  artistic,  technological,  and 
Intellectoal  legacy  ol  human  history.  I 
know  ot  no  responsible  dtlcen  who  does  not 
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bcllKe  Ui«t  k  m»]or  miol«r  ww    »<hjH1  b» 
an  unmltiB&ted  Oimat*!. 

I  uniDK.  tlv«r«fa«,  th»t  ir«  «•  agaUiit 
nuclear  war.  We  want  >  KJCletr  free  o«  Om 
threat  of  nuclear  mi.  We  want  tJw  kind 
o(  International  poUUcal  arrangementt 
wfilch  wlU  IMUre  ttu.  We  need  »  leMe  at 
mutuality  among  tlie  peoplea  of  the  world 
m  helplnl  to  eoUe  each  other'!  problema. 
But  have  we  even  begun  to  aek  oureelyee 
what  kind  of  education  le  needed  U  we  are 
to  achlew  poUOcal  arrangementj  suluble 
for  thU  aweeome  taakf  le  »n  educaUonai 
•ntem  baalcallj  detlgned  to  make  an  Inter- 
nationa] populitlon  Amertoon  eulUble  for 
a  world  In  which  our  very  eurvlval  maj  reet 
upon  our  capadtr  to  make  an  American 
population  tntematUmalT  I»  e  echool  lyi- 
tem  designed  to  make  puplU  look  to  the 
naOon-itate  aa  their  terminal  10T»ltT  xl'- 
quate  In  a  world  In  which  an  oncMUcal  eense 
of  nationhood  may  be  the  greatest  eJngle 
barrier  to  huxnan  eurrlyml? 

Or  take  a  eocond  threat  to  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  Oood  Society  aa  we  have  de- 
fined It.    Uoet  Americana  live  In  cltlea.    Moat 
of  those  who  live  la  cltlea  ore  human  cells 
In  a  aprswUng  urban  organlim  which  has  no 
respect     for     ancient     political     boundartea. 
Theas    great    metropoUWn    comp'.exes    have 
become  giant  contradictions  between  prob- 
lems on  the  one  hand  and  effective  adminis- 
trative and  poltlcaJ  Jorlidlctlon  on  the  other. 
Autos,   air   and   water  poUutlon.  crime  and 
dlseAse.    raoogntzs   no    political    boundaries. 
People  coogregaW  In  cities  to  share  the  ad- 
vaaugs  of  urban  Ufe.     But  In  many  parts 
of  our  nation,  and  of  the  world  (for  urban- 
lam  Is  s  world-wide  phenomenon! .  urban  Ufe 
has    become    a    nightmare.      Smog,    smoke, 
nolss,    push.    rush,    congestion,   crime,    con- 
fusion.   And  theee  often  superimposed  upon 
the  uguneae  and  hopelessness  of  urban  blight 
compounded  by  racial  and  ethnic  prejudice. 
There  srs  more  slum-dwellers  than  there  are 
faman    In    America.      Some    communities 
have  taken  heroic  tteps  to  reverse  the  Ude— 
to   redrtM    the    shame   of   our    dUes.      But 
there  Is  such  a  long,  long  way  to  go.     We 
have   scarcely    mode   a    beginning,   and   the 
problems  wlU  become  more  dUBcult  as  the 
full  Impact  of  the  population  explosion  hits 
us  during  the  coming  decsdes.    By  I»TB,  Hfty 
million    more    Americans    will    live    In    our 
metropoUtan  areas      By  11170  we  most  car- 
tsJnly  will  hsvB  sent  men  to  the  moon:  but 
will   It   be   safe   to   walk    In   Central    Park? 
Unlaaa  we  do  something  about  traOc  prob- 
lems. It  surely  wUI  not  be  poealble  to  drive 
In  It      In  our  suburban  fringes,  will  there 
be    sufllclent    greenery    to    Interrupt    urban 
sprawl  with  at  least  an  occasional  recite  of 
beauty?      WlU    urban    life    promote    human 
bapplneas  or  will  It  Instead  become  a  logical 
extension  of  the  bruUUmllon  and  mechanl- 
saUon   which    has    cursed   so   much   of   the 
twsnUeth  century?     WHl  our  central  does 
become  forums  ror  the  deUghU  of  pluralisms, 
or  sullen  ghettos  of  guUt  and  haU?    To  date 
we  have  done  Utile  more  than  to  compound 
the  evus  which  William  MorrH  Idontlfled  In 
nineteenth  century  Britain:  "...  Our  dvlll- 
aatlon."  he  wrote.  -Is  passing  Uke  «  blight, 
dally  growing  heavier  and  more  poisonous, 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  so  that 
every  change  m  sure  to  be  change  for  the 
worse   in  Its  outward  sspect."     But  Mtsrls 
had  hopes  tor  our  century.  ■Perhaps  It  msy 
work  enough  for  the  next  century,"  h»  wrote. 
"to  repair  the  blunders  of  .  .  .  reckleeaness, 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish  which  .  .  .  hurried 
work  has  piled  up." 

Theee  hopes  hare  hanlly  been  noUced.  let 
alone  fulfilled. 

What  kind  «  poimcs  do  wo  ne«l  to  re- 
generate our  dtlee  and  to  plsn  In  an  orderly 
way  lor  the  growth  at  our  urtian  areas? 
What  kind  of  eduoaaon  la  needed  If  the 
human  spirit  la  not  to  be  drowned  In  a  io* 
of  urban  technology  heaved  by  a  gkle  o< 
ci&bon  monoxide  sjid  pocketKj  by  mart- 
•troms  ol  racial  conflict?    WUI  tha  Wnd»  of 
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questlona  we  have  r»lsed  be  solved  by  pour- 
ing pubUc  money  mto  education  for  science, 
taohndogy  and  mathemauca  at  a  rate  many 
tunas  greater  than  the  amount  spent  tor 
■ocUl  sdenoe,  phlloeophy.  the  creaUve  srU 
and  tlie  humanltleB? 

Where,  In  our  school  cunlculum,  do  we 
find  adequate  emphaaU  upon  those  poUUcal 
arts  which  wlU  be  needed  to  master  the 
Jurisdictional  and  technological  compleH- 
tlea  of  modem  urban  life?  Can  a  school 
system  or  an  academic  Institution  which 
ofUn  pndea  Itself  on  being  removed  from 
politics  really  communicate  to  lU  pupils  and 
students  the  crudal  Importance  of  poUUca 
In  resolving  the  human  oonfllcu  and  dlslo- 
caUons  UnpUclt  In  an  urban  technology? 
Can  an  onterprlae  Uke  pnbUc  education.  II- 
aeU  onentwl  towsrd  local  control  snd  local 
administration,  sense  and  communlcau  the 
obsolescence  of  the  very  concept  o<  local 
JurlsdlcUon  In  every  field  of  human  experi- 
ence Including  lis  own? 

Many  dtlzens  concerned  with  education 
have  been  bloodied  In  consolldaUon  fights 
which  have  pitted  economy,  standards,  and 
opportunity  against  the  pssilonate  resist- 
ance of  local  interests.  But  many  who  have 
won  such  fights  are  sUU  emotlonsuy  com- 
mitted to  the  concept  of  local  autonomy  In 
educational  poUcy-maklng.  I  do  not  find 
this  disturbing  as  long  as  we  ais  not  tooling 
ourselvee;  as  long  ss  we  are  aware  that  local 
autonomy  Is  mightily  condlUooed  by  etate 
and  Pederal  acOon;  by  regenu  examinations 
set  elsewhere,  by  distant  decisions  of  plan- 
ning commissions,  highway  engineers,  and 
bishops  by  the  grants  and  preseures  of  large 
toundaUons:  by  Sputniks:  by  the  changing 
manpower  needs  of  an  entire  nation:  snd 
by  educational  philosophers  and  manipula- 
tors who  men  key  »t»lf  poeltlons  in  the  In- 
terlocking guilds  of  professional  educaaon. 
If  ire  are  in  fact  aware  ol  aU  o*  theee  In- 
evitable encroachmonU  upon  local  sover- 
eignty then  local  citizens,  school  boards,  and 
unlveislUee  may  be  able  to  hold  onto  some 
Influence  over  educational  allalts.  If  we  are 
not  aware  of  theoe  outside  tactotx.  we  ore 
helpless.  There  Is  no  way  In  the  modem  sge 
to  control  our  own  deeUny  except  by  making 
our  weight  felt  m  distant  places. 

Have  we  In  educaUon  taken  this  «>  heart 
in  our  ovra  enterprises?  UnUI  we  do.  can  we 
fashion  curricula  changes  which  srtll  make 
our  pupils  and  students  aware  of  thU  cen- 
tral proposition  of  Interdependent,  urban- 
IsetS  man  In  the  twentieth  century? 

Or  take  a  third  threat  to  the  achievement 
of  a  society  In  which  individuals  are  valued 
and  their  talents  ciiiUvsted  to  the  full. 

The  releasing  of  human  talent  U  on  ex- 
pensive process.  The  way  In  which  we  use 
our  wealth,  therefore,  is  directly  reUted  to 
the  amount  of  human  talent  we  can  Induce 
towards  Joyful  fruition.  U  our  domlnsnt 
goal  in  sodety  is,  as  Paul  Ooodman  suggeeu, 
to  produce  "as  much  as  possible  of  ail  the 
latest  things,"  a  value  pre-emption  has  oc- 
curred. If  the  boalc  aim  of  the  sodal  econ- 
omy Is  to  sell  more  goods  and  services  rather 
than  better  goods  and  sarvlcee.  quantity  will 
destroy  quality.  Who  cares  about  the 
unlqueneas  of  men  when  the  driving  motif 
of  the  economy  U  quantity  production  for 
a  mass  market? 

The  craving  for  things  does  not  end  in 
happiness:  It  ends  In  a  fitful  boredom  which 
U  relieved  only  by  the  acquislUon  of  new 
editions  and  additions. 

Ws  know  what  ths  lasting  saOslaoUons  of 
lifs  are-  we  have  known  since  the  Greeks: 
Truth,  beauty  and  goodness.  But  theee 
crown  Jewels  of  ths  n^m  of  vmlues  come 
high. 

Truth  cannot  be  automated— for  truth  Is 
a  never-ending  search  tor  order,  and  the 
doubting   of  every   order   eetabllahed. 

Beauty  cannot  be  assembly-Uned,  tor  true 
beauty  U  an  emotional  Instant  in  a  mind 
wiiose  eenaltlvlty  has  been  disciplined. 

OoodOMS  la  not  siniply  socially  aooepUbls 
behsvlar;  It  I*  ths  consctentloua  struggle — 


Informed  by  love — to  meet  the  endleaaly- 
compeUng  obUgaUons  of  a  full  life  on  behalf 
of  others  as  well  as  oneself. 

The  bent  of  our  dvlllsatlon  Is  away  from 
these  lasting  values.  The  rhetoric  of  the 
od  man— commercial  or  poUtlcal— Is  not  ths 
stuB  of  truth,  but  of  market-»t>iuty.  Beauty 
has  become  a  sales  gimmick.  Goodness  Is 
astute  pubUc  relauons.  Ths  false  gods  have 
replaced  the  true  gods,  and  we  have  lost  our 
sense  of  direction.  It  is  the  solemn  enter- 
prise of  scholarship  to  find  a  new  direction, 
not  the  one  lost,  tor  that  Is  Irretrievable,  but 
a  new  one;  one  which  will  reflect  the  mood 
and  spirit  of  the  future. 

The  tragedy  here  Is  not  that  because  the 
Commimlsts  know  where  they  are  going,  and 
we  do  not.  the  Communists  may  win.  The 
tragedy  Is  that  even  II  the  CommunisU  did 
not  exist,  we  would  sOU  be  in  danger  ot 
losing  our  soul. 

The  thought  that  may  immediately  leap  to 
your  minds  Is  that  this  problem.  If  r»al.  Is 
private  rather  than  pubUc.  But  this  Is  only 
partly  so.  The  Parthenon  was  not  built  by 
a  promoter  of  AcropoUs  real  estate.  The 
Medlcls  wore  hardly  a-poUtleal.  In  our  own 
day  the  centers  of  cultural  activity  In  our 
society  are  cradled  In  a  thoroughly  poUOcsl 
matrU.  Through  tax  exemptions,  special 
Rubeldiee.  and  direct  taxauoo,  governmental 
policy  Is  central  In  determining  bow  much 
attention  U  to  be  given  In  our  sodety  to 
truth,  beauty,  and  goodness. 

And  so  a  kind  of  political  batUe-Une  has 
been   drawn  between  those  who  would  In- 
crease public  support  for  those  Institutions 
and  faclllUss  designed  to  sld  in  the  search 
for    ultimate   values:    and    those    who   view 
man   ss  "a  consumer   market."   and   eonae- 
quenUy  frown  upon  every  diversion  of  money 
from  the  main  etreams  of  mass  commerce 
and  technology.     Instead  of  discrlmlnaUng 
among    purposes    tor    which    pubUc    funds 
might  be  spent,  some  men  without  vision 
have  Identified  themselves  with  a  blind  an- 
tagonism to  higher  taxes  of  any  sort  for  any 
purpose— except     what     Inunedlately     helps 
them.     This  snU-tax   and  antl-govemment 
mentaUty  Involves  the  substitution   of  slo- 
gans tor  thought.     Even  It  we  should  for- 
get about  the  pursuit  of  Isstlng  voluee.  the 
consumer-oriented  technology  of  todsy  and 
tomorrow  cannot  possibly  sustain  Itself  with- 
out the  skills  which  only  a  more  hettvUy- 
•upported   educational  system  can   provide. 
Inefltclency,    waate.    unnecessary    dupUca- 
tlon,  malfeasance,  cormptlon — these  should 
be  attacked  In  government  as  In  private  or- 
ganizations.   But  to  starve  public  endesvors 
such  as  schools  and  parks  and  museums  and 
libraries  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  tax 
supported,  and  any  Increase  In  taxation   Is 
an  evil,  seems   to  me   s   colossal   stupidity. 
There  has  developed.  In  fact  there  has  al- 
ways been,  what  the  blologlsU  call  a  sym- 
biotic relationohlp  between  government  and 
private  life— a  mutuality  to  the  benefit  of 
each.     In  a  democratic  society,  government 
Is  simply  one   Instrument   among   many  at 
our    disposal    for    the    accomplishment    of 
value  goals. 

Politics  today  seems  to  me  to  be  almost 
morbidly  concerned  with  the  level  of  taxa- 
tion. Taxation  Is — or  should  be — a  residual 
question,  not  a  primary  one.  The  primary 
question  U.  "What  kind  ot  a  society  do  we 
wish  to  create?"  If  we  wish  to  create  a 
society  designed  for  maximum  Individual  and 
group  fulfillment.  thU  means  that  we  sup- 
port through  taxee  or  through  tsx-deducUble 
gifts  those  educational  and  cultural  Insti- 
tutions whose  buslneos  It  Is  to  cultivate  the 
human  garden.  That  garden  Is  the  only 
source  of  our  wealth — commercial  or  cul- 
tural Education  Is  the  primary  Investment 
of  any  commonwealth.  EducaUon  produces 
the  talent  which  produces  the  goods  and 
semcee  which  produce  the  gifts  and  Uxra 
which  support  education.  This  should  be 
as  clear  ss  the  nitrogen  cyde.  What  we  are 
now  asking  Is.  education  for  what?  Have 
we  not  got  to  enlarte  the  drde  In  order  to 
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pnanoto  tbo«e  vmluca  oS  the  spirit  whlcb 
cannot  te  fed  by  br«*d  alooeT  This  doea 
DOk  bfwik  th«  e;cl«.  it  simply  makkea  it  fuQer 

and  richer. 

Hav*  «•  In  Klucation  and  polltlca  really 
taken  thU  cballengv  aerloiulyf  Bara  we 
really  accepted  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by 
thoae  who  claim  that  we  haTc  run  out  of 
money  for  schooU?  "niere  U  no  more  fun- 
damental political  battle  ahead.  But  even 
U  that  battle  la  won.  have  we  really  teeted 
our  curricula  aifalnst  the  meaaure  of  the 
)oyoui  human  spirit?  Rare  we  begun  to 
think  at  our  educational  process  as  a  life- 
long opportunity  for  personal  and  social 
emichment? 

I  have  ocly  touched  upon  three  Issues — 
three  threats  to  man's  aspirations  for  him- 
self. But  perhaps  theee  have  been  sufficient 
to  suggest  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
New  Politics,  and  to  suggest  education's 
central  role  In  the  struggle  shead.  In  terms 
of  the  Intematlonallalng,  the  urbanising, 
and  the  commerclallclng  of  life.  I  have  asked 
whether  our  educational  system  Is  presently 
preparing  Itself  and  Its  charges  for  the  New 
Politics.  R)r  there  la  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  the  Ifew  PoUUca  calls  for  a  New 
Education. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  details.  I 
only  know  thst  we  must  fducace  for  living 
m  an  interdependent  world;  for  mastering 
the  complexities  and  disutilities  of  an  In- 
creasingly complex  metropolitan  society;  and 
for  exploring  the  once  uncharted,  but  now 
almost  forgotten,  spiritual  world  which 
transcends  the  craving  for  things  and  which 
Is  addressed   to  a  long   Ufe. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ntty  one  other  thing. 
During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  some  otber  college  teachers  on  a 
testbook  for  the  Problems  of  Demorrmcy 
course  usually  taught  in  the  twelfth  grade, 
la  preparation  for  my  writing.  I  read  sec- 
tions of  a  number  of  existing  texts.  There 
ia  much  of  value  In  theee  books;  but  there 
Is  one  glaring  omlBion.  The  treatment  of 
the  American  political  proceaa  Is  generally 
mcafre  or  non-existent.  There  are  vital 
poUtlcal  reallUea  which  need  to  be  set  forth 
dearly:  the  societal  value  of  the  daab  of 
parties  and  Interest  groups:  the  formulation 
ea  issues  and  the  nurturing  of  pollticsl  lead- 
era;  the  poUtacs  of  the  avowedly  non- 
poUtlcal;  the  resolution  of  societal  confilcts 
toy  compromise  and  adjudication — In  short 
the  whole  dynamlca  of  the  pubUc  sector  of 
our  Ufe. 

Tou  and  I  both  know  why  the  handling 
of  the  subject  of  politics  is  so.  PoUtlcs  Is 
controTcraLal.  Bufletted  as  school  adminis- 
trators preseotly  are  by  PTA's.  Leglonnalrca. 
DAR's.  taxpayai»  leagues,  mayors,  councils, 
finance  boards,  oewepaper  editors,  and  teach- 
ers' associations,  many  cduoators  have  an 
understandable  allergy  to  additional  con- 
troversy. 

But  the  consequence  la  that  many  of  our 
pubUc  school  products  come  to  the  unlver- 
sltiea.  or  go  out  Into  the  world,  with  an 
abysmal  Ignorance  ot  the  arts  and  Institu- 
tions which  keep  hope  alive  tn  a  sorry  world. 
Most  high  school  pupUs  learn  about  politics 
Oie  way  they  learn  about  sex.  It  Is  purveyed 
to  them  out  of  the  comer  of  the  mouth  by 
older  colleagiiee,  and  by  the  sensationalism 
of  the  press. 

If  the  great  Issues  of  our  time  are  to  be 
resolved  oo  the  side  of  sanity  and  meaning- 
ful sarvlval.  we  must  stop  treating  [Killtlcs 
like  a  dirty  or  an  occult  art.  It  is  a  difficult 
art.  but  it  can  be  a  noble  one.  Polltlca,  at 
Its  best,  deals  with  man's  highest  stakes  oo 
earth.  Aristotle  caUed  It  the  suprems  art. 
PoUtlcs  Is  the  key  Instrument  for  reallxlng 
social  goals  and  far  reaolvtng  social  conflict 
without  Tloleoce.  It  deserves  a  place  of 
honor  in  American  education. 

None  of  us  can  be  sanguine  about  the 
future.  It  U  poaslbte  that  "the  gulfs  wlU 
wash  us  down."  But  there  Is  at  least  a 
flghtlQg  chance,  and  ■•  loDg  aa   tbsr*  la. 


we  can  accept  the  position  ot  the  late  Albert 
Camua  In  1957  he  wrote.  -We  have  nothing 
to  lose  except  everything  So  let  \is  push 
forward  r  This  Is  the  challenge  of  our  gener- 
ation. If  we  are  doomed  to  faUure  it  will 
at  least  have  been  better  to  side  with  those 
who  want  to  live,  rather  than  with  the 
destroyers." 

And  what  is  It  we  push  forward  to?  Otie 
of  education's  great  phUosophen  Prledrlch 
Proebel.  caned  It  Dcrstellun^ :  "the  process 
whereby  is  satisfied  the  Innate  us%e  of  the 
organism  to  push  out  to  greater  Ufe.  and  to 
make  Its  adjustmenu  and  contributions  to 
the  greater  unity  of  which  It  Ls  a  pert." 


whether  It  will  be  more  expensive  to  Uve 
here,  but  whether  tn  ttmc  It  wtU  be  Impos- 
sible. 


TualiH  hf  Covt  Ot4m 


TW  Waste  Problea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAUFoaNiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav,  AprU  20. 1967 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  KNXT.  m 
television  st&tlon  In  southern  California. 
hA£  recently  aired  an  editorial  that  I 
think  vividly  points  out  the  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  not  only  those  oi  us 
from  southern  California  but  the  whole 
country. 

I  ifKlude  these  remarks  in  the  Recokd: 

TRX  Wssn:  Psoblzm 

JtM  nearly  ao  years.  Southern  CalUomia 
has  led  the  nation  in  the  Oght  against  air 
pt^lutton  The  people  of  the  Loc  Angeles 
basin,  an  area  that  Includes  paru  of  five 
eounuee,  have  been  aware  of  poIlutiOD  in  the 
air  because  It  Is  a  blghly  visible  part  of  our 
enrtronment. 

We're  all  famlUar  with  air  poUutlon— as 
you  see  it  here — a  layer  of  snoke  and  fumes 
that  han0i  low  over  the  basin.  It  Use  Ln 
stUlnesB  over  dtles  and  farms.  spolUng  the 
atmosphere,  and  It  ts  not  yet  under  oon- 
trol.  Prom  a  thin  layer  of  haze.  It  grows  at 
Umce  to  a  thick  yellow  blanket  that  makes 
us  choke  and  weep. 

The  damage  to  health  caused  from  breath- 
ing poUuted  air  has  been  compared  to  smok- 
ing seven  cigarettes  a  day  In  Loe  Angeles — 
two  packs  a  day  In  New  Tork.  where  pollu- 
tion Is  even  worse. 

But  smog  Ix  Just  a  part  of  the  problem  of 
waste  control.  The  dty  of  Loe  Angeles,  for 
example,  treats  and  pours  Into  the  ocean 
more  than  300  million  gallons  of  waste  per 
day — about  100  gallons  a  day  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  the  city.  From  the 
backyard  of  every  home  pour  mountains  of 
rubbish — 1.000  pounds  a  year  for  every  per- 
son In  the  city. 

Controlling  these  problems  will  tax  the 
most  extravagant  resources  of  sdence  and 
the  pocketbook.  and  time  Is  short.  Smog 
and  waste  are  piling  up  too  fast  to  be  han- 
dled by  current  methods  of  poUutlon  war- 
fare. 

It's  easy  to  forget  the  problem  when  the  air 
Is  clear.  But  whUe  we  rush  about  our  work. 
we  are  creating  a  new  atmosphere  overhead. 
It's  a  cloud  of  poison  gai,  and  there's  do 
esc^w.  More  than  words,  the  slgbt  of  It 
provee  there  is  a  fantastic  problem  stlU  to  be 
solved. 

We  will  discuss  these  problems  frequently 
from  now  on.  We  will  dedicate  our  resotirces 
to  finding  remedies  Undoubtedly,  tough 
new  measures  wUl  be  needed,  and  they  will 
hurt,  because  It  costs  money  to  maintain 
health.  To  aome  degree,  the  solutions  may 
even  change  our  way  of  Ufe. 

However,  we  must  sweep  clean  the  earth 
and  water  and  skies  of  Southern  CaUforala. 
Tbm  rial  qucatlon  before  aU  of  us  la  not 


^ExrrafSiON  or  remarks 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOurazoMa 

IN  THE  HODSE  Or  RKPBBSENTATIVES 
ThuTiiay,  AprU  20.  It67 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent legal  circus  by  the  brotherhood  of 
eight  judges  on  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appe&ls  in  amending  the  US. 
Constitution  to  include  the  HEW  guide- 
lines of  Mr.  Howe,  is  developing  into  a 
genuine  soapbox  "comedy  of  air." 

These  Federal  judges,  at  the  whim  of 
the  Justice  Department,  serw  notice  that 
they — not  the  elected  school  t>oard,  the 
parents,  or  the  taxpayers — are  to  decide 
where  new  schools  may  be  constructed. 

I  wonder  if  our  Federal  "child  stealers" 
have  figured  out  how  they  can  force  vo- 
ters to  pass  school  taxes  at  bond  elec- 
tions? Can  It  be  they  plan  to  use  their 
injunction  against  all  voters  so  that  no 
one  can  vote  "no"  to  tax  increases  for 
new  federalized  schools?  Or,  It  may  be 
they  plan  on  Congress  increasing  taxes 
to  build  these  new  "testing  laboratories," 
the  rationale  being  that  to  vote  "no" 
would  be  interpreted  as  a  move  to  defeat 
the  court's  order. 

And  the  HEW  guidelines  may  prove 
embarrassing  as  they  judicially  seek  to 
"overcome  de  facto  segregation  from 
housing  and  neighborhood  patterns." 

Tt.at  is.  unless  the  "new  order"  judges 
Intend  to  enjoin  parents  to  prohibit  them 
from  moving  oat  of  a  neighborhood. 
Clever — a  court  hearing  before  one  can 
move  in  a  "free  society."  Another  nega- 
tive burden  of  proof:  Not  moving  because 
of  race  mixing. 

Now  that  the  "Warren  Court"  team 
wants  to  regulate,  even  to  the  point  of 
volunteering  to  be  the  conscience  of  our 
mothers,  dads,  teachers,  and  children — 
to  usurp  the  complete  education  system 
on  their  witch  hunt — Congress  needs  a 
system  of  courts  to  handle  crimes  and 
criminals,  to  restore  sanity  and  peace  of 
mind  under  law  and  order. 

Or,  better  yet,  just  repeal  jurl.«iiction 
of  our  judges  who  have  gone  astray  and 
return  judicial  powers  to  the  State 
courts — where  judges  serve  honorably  as 
elected  officials  and  society  would  not 
permit  them  to  make  as  big  a  mess  of 
justice  as  the  lifers  on  the  Federal  bench. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  Include  a  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate: 

Cotrmr  Annovu.  vol  New  School  Srrcs? 

Deciding  wherv  to  k)cmt«  a  new  Khool  bas 
aiwayi  be«n  one  of  the  touchleat,  most  dif- 
ficult taakA  facing  pariab  adiool  authorities. 
They  mutt  try  to  antJclp»t«  population 
trcnda.  They  muat  rooalder  travel  and  trans- 
portation problema  ot  students  from  the 
viewpoint  ol  aaXety  and  convenience  They 
must  consider  t^e  (enervl  aOnosphere  of  the 
area  In  which  the  new  school  may  be  located. 
They  must  uy  to  keep  a  lot  of  parents,  who 
have  many  confilctlng  opinions,  reasonably 
happy.  They  have  to  Ond  the  money  to 
btllld  the  school  and  tba  teachers  to  stall  it. 
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Beginning  '""^T'  '°?^"f?  ,^Jt.     Th.t      lujt  w»n»  good  government,     BDoour.«m« 
g.,  th.  ^PP^'-^  <>' '^Jr""' "f^r-S^     i^uTn^biS>rwoul<,  .ark  to  fc-p  po- 


ICljaourt.    BUd    »    Schoc^    Board    member. 
The  »dinlnl«trs.tioo  of  Uie  South  Pemiacot 


t^S^    ,«.1~.    -"»•'?  _*^»--.,i.r!-      "l^„r:"  S-^'lC^Li  S^^T^L     don.., .mining  Ui.tw«-»«._o.0..mb, 


tbougb    J-- ^  ,. 

qu«scM  or  th.  new  Integritlon  guiaeUne. 
which  th.  Ju»Uce  Dep^tment  Is  iMlUng  In 
tIS  DUtrlct  Court  at  Beton  Rouge.  The 
depM^ment  he.  melted  th.  court  to  Mtend 
to  rii  eddlUonel  pertebe.  th.  HEW  regula- 
Uone  lecenllr  approved  by  the  6th  circuit 
Court  In  the  now  faznoue  "Jeflereon  Caee  . 
The  circuit  court  d«U«lon  1.  being  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  was  the  eubject 
of  a  huah-huah  conference  of  top  Btat.  offl- 
clal.  In  Baton  Rouge  Saturday.  But  th. 
JuaOce  Department  U  not  walUng  In  the 
march  of  events. 

The  all  parUhe.  mentioned  are  St.  HelMia. 
Aicenalan,  Uvlng»ton.  St.  Jame..  IbMTllle 
and  Potnte  Coupw.  But  regardlM.  of  thla 
piece-meal  appro«;h.  HEW  Intend,  that  the 
guideline.  ahaU  apply  to  all. 

Anyway,  th.  Junlc  Department  aake 
among  many  other  thlnge  that  the  court 
order  new  KhooU  to  be  located  with  "the 


banding  over  SO-mllUon  doUan  to  i 

tlonal  committee  would  Jurt  glT.  mor.  power 

to  thoM  at  th«  top. 


EzecnliTC  Acqaktcet  u  Jadidur  Tdcei 
Otw  LcfiiUliTc  FoBctiou 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  Musoumi 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESKNT ATI  V  K3 

Thursday.  Aprli  20, 1967 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
it  WM  a  coincidence  that  on  the  same 


the  Peder*!  Oovemment  In  regard  to  Inter- 
grmUon  without  herttaUon.  J¥e  have  uaed 
their  guide  Unee  and  hav*  Integrated  atu- 
decta  and  teachen  in  Senior  and  Junior  High. 
We  were  told  to  give  fre>«lom  o(  choice  in 
grade*  l  thru  A.  We  bad  two  colored  schoolB 
and  two  whlt«  grade  ecboolB;  all  four  sctaooli 
being  exact  dupllcatea  In  conatruction.  etc., 
and  the  Negro  teachen  were  aa  good  and 
better  than  our  white  teachers.  The  Iree- 
dom  of  choice  wa«  given  thru  the  newspaper 
and  sending  applications  home  by  each  stu- 
dent. 

Keeping  In  mind  the  type  cooperation  that 
we  have  given — ^the  following  took  place  Fri- 
day. April  7.  IMT.  Two  man  from  the  Fed- 
eral Education  Department  from  Wasblng- 
Ington  toured  the  schools.  They  told  us  to 
send  y,  the  white  teacbers  and  studenu  to 
the  Negro  School  and  vice  versa  «  you  will 
loae  your  federal  aid  (the  peoples'  money  to 


objectives  of  eradicating  the  veatlgea  of  the  ^  received  a  tetter  from  a  friend  and     begin  with).     IX  yon  have  bent  over  back 

-"*'  5IS^^.l..^.i\?^?H7lSJ;S:rS:     constituent   of   mine,    who    Is   a    fanner     ward  to  com 


cent  HEW  decWon  to  force  the  transporta 
Uon  of  students  from  one  part  of  a  city  or 
county  to  another  to  overcome  "de  facto'^ 
■egr«gatlng  from  housing  patterns — an  "evil" 
to  which  Justice  Department  epokeraien  have 
said  the  department  would  close  Its  eye*  in 
Northern  dtlea. 

The  department  also  asked.  Inddenbally, 
that  the  courts  order  a  oorretrtion  trf  condl- 
tlona  "of  overcrowding  among  schools  of  one 
race."  This  might  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  department  Is  seeking  a  court  order  to 
end  all  overcrowding  but  somehow  we  suspect 
that  the  interests  of  Justice  and  HEW  are 
somewhat  oarrower  than  that. 


Polilka]  FmaKiBf 


constituent    __    _  _ 

and  glnner,  lifelong  Democrat,  colonel 
on  Oovemor  Heames  staff,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  MLsaouri.  and  a  school 
board  member,  that  an  article  by  E>avid 
Lawrence,  entitled  "Enforced  Discrimi- 
nation Seen."  appeared  in  the  April  18 
edition  of  the  Evening  Star  here  In 
Washington. 

The  letter  and  the  article  are  so 
closely  related,  and  both  point  out  so 
clearly  how  this  administration  Is  not 
only  condoning,  but  actually  supporting 
the  illegal  acta  of  bureaucratic  admlnis- 
tratora  of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1&64.  I  am  asking  permission  to  have 
Inserted  with  and  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks, a  letter  from  Mr.  Kenneth  L. 
Berry  of  Holland,  Mo.,  and  also  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Lawrence  referred  to  above. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  un- 
able to  answer  the  question  which  Mr. 
Berry  propounds  when  he  asks: 

can  you  advise  me  on  this  matter  as  to 
how  soon  the  FMeral  Aid  can  be  pulled  from 
us? 

And.  I  cannot  answer  his  question: 

Why  doesn't  the  Federal  Oovemment  ap- 
point their  own  echool  boards  instead  of  the 
people  electing  one? 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  vol- 
unteer the  opinion  that  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Berry,  as  well  as  the  article  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, reflects  the  opinion  of  a  lot  of 
people  Uving  in  the  lOth  District  of  Mis- 
souri—as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  State. 

^^^^,,^ — ..— .  Any    administration     which    condones, 

mend  Its  reading  to  my  colleagues  in  the     supports,  and  at  times  applauds  the  U- 

legEkl  actions  of  these  bureaucrats,  does 
not  deserve  to  be  continued  in  office. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  come  tor  more 
of  us  to  speak  out  publicly  and  let  the 
administration  know  that  there  Is  great 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  O  vsb 

Thursday,  April  20.  19S7 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Senate  very  wisely  repealed  the 
$1  per  person  checkoff  for  a  presidential 
campaign  fund. 

I  have  introduced  a  similar  bill  In  the 
House  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  House 
conferee*  on  the  investment  credit  tax 
bill  will  accept  the  action  of  the  Senate 
on  this  matter. 

Recently.  WHO  radio.  In  Des  Moines, 
editorialized  on  this  topic,  and  I  com 


House: 

RgVtaSOn — POUTtCAL    Fn«AIfCIKO 

The  political  parties  need  more  monejT.  but 
the  electton  flnanctng  hiu  passed  late  Isat 
year  by  Congress  is  a  poor,  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous way  to  provide  It.  It  wont  Increase 
the  Influence  of  tie  average  citizen  over 
political  siTalrs;  It  will  Just  give  more  power 
to  those  at  the  top.  The  measure  would  let 
each  taxpayer  soslgn  one  doUar  of  his  Income 
tax  to  be  shared  by  the  two  major  parties  for 
the  presidential  rampalgn.  This  would  add 
up  to  a  huge  fund  ...  up  to  30  million  dol- 
lars (or  each  party.  The  national  committees 
controlling  this  money  would  have  immense 
power.  This  provision  should  be  repealed. 
Congress  should  encourage  people  to  make 
oontrlbutlons  to  the  candidates  and  partlee 
of  their  choice  by  making  small  gifts  tax 
deducUble.  Many  small  contributions 
would  make  poUUdans  lees  Indebted  to  the 
large    glveia,    who   may   expect   lavors,    and 


dissatisfaction  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land,  and  that  some 
of  our  leaders  should  take  due  notice 
thereof  and  try  to  correct  the  image  of 
the  Democratic  Party  while  there  is  still 
time. 

Following  are  the  letter  and  article 
referred  to  above: 

L.  BotaT  FamMS.  Iwc. 
Holland,  Mo.,  April  U.  1007. 
Hon.  Pitn.  C.  JoHsa. 
The  House  of  SepreaentmHvea, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dxaa  Sib:  I  am  a  farmer  and  gUmer.  lit* 
long    Democrat,    a    Ootonal    aa    Oofwnor 


comply  with  all  rules  and  regulations 
you  don't  apsxredate  being  threatened. 

Can  you  advise  me  on  this  matter  as  to 
how  soon  the  Federal  aid  can  be  pulled  from 
us,  how  long  we  have  to  make  our  mind 
(they  said  call  them  ImmedlaUly).  The 
School  Board  met  and  decided  to  stall.  What 
happens  if  you  decide  to  close  a  school  down 
and  tell  everyone  to  educate  their  own  kind 
the  best  way  they  can  (tuition  to  another 
district,  etc.) .  Why  doesn't  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a[^>olnt  their  own  School  Boards 
Instead  of  the  people  electing  one? 

We  know  now  that  we  cannot  satisfy  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  ClvU  RlgbU  group*. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  equality,  or  local 
people  trying  their  beat  to  run  tbings 
smoothly,  but  are  seeking  strife  and  dis- 
content to  further  the  far  lefts  amblUon  of 
a  take  over  of  the  United  Statea. 

This  letter  Is  not  meant  to  be  critical  but 
rather  to  seek  the  advloe  of  a  fine  public 
servant  that  I  think  of  as  my  friend.  Really 
I  was  liberal  all  my  li'e  tmtu  recenUy  on 
the  racial  ivue  wanting  tblngi  like  the  shows. 
restaurants,  etc.  open  to  the  ooloeed.  but  this 
U  not  the  issue  at  all  In  this  country  any- 
more. Please  fight  the  U^.  Supreme  Court 
and  give  the  United  Statee  back  to  the 
people.  They  seem  to  have  your  txands  Ued 
but  don't  let  them  club  you  to  death  before 
you  get  them  untied. 

Thank  you. 

KurmrrH  L.  Bbbbt. 

iFram  the  Washington  (DO.)  Evening  Star. 

Apr.  18.  1007  J 

Smtobcd  DncancxMsTioN  Smr 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Enforced  discrimination  by  reason  of  race 
or  color  Is  now — for  all  practical  purposes — 
the  "law  of  the  land'  in  assigning  teachers 
to  public  schools  or  other  tnsUtutlons  sup- 
ported by  federal  funds. 

This  seems  to  be  the  likely  effect  of  the 
ruling  handed  down  thla  week  by  th*  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Btatee  in  refusing 
to  stay  a  lower  court  order  affecting  the 
schools  of  aU  states  In  the  South.  The  local 
school  boards  had  asked  for  poetpooement 
and  a  hearing  of  their  charges  that  "faculty 
deeegregatlon"  was  being  ordered  without  the 
right  to  "an  evidentiary  bearing." 

What  has  happened  Is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  allowed  to  stand  the  decision  of 
6th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which  upheld 
the  "guideline"  plan  imposed  by  the  UJS- 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Attorneys  for  the  echool  dlstrlcU  In 
the  South  had  told  the  oourt  frankly  that 
teacher  contracU  may  have  to  be  canceUed 
in  order  to  achieve  "a  semblance  of  racial 
balance  of  the  faculty  and  staff." 

"me  Johnson  administration  sapporta 
wholeheartedly  the  action  of  the  Judiciary  in 
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ordering  that  teaching  staffs  and  administra- 
tive personnel  be  desegregated.  It  Is  denied. 
of  course,  that  there  Is  any  intentloo  to  cor- 
rect "racial  Imbalance."  but  the  net  effect  Is 
the  same- 

The  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1M4  forbids  any 
regulatloD  or  actions  by  the  executive  de- 
partment to  correct  "racial  ImtMlance."  The 
US  commissioner  of  education,  supported 
by  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
holds  that  there  is  no  intention  to  correct 
-racial  imbalance"  but  only  to  sec  to  It  that 
desegregation  is  effectively  achieved. 

Reltance  Is  placed  on  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  19«6  in  which  the  high  court 
said  that  "racial  allocation  of  faculty"  denies 
students  "equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity without  regard  to  segregation  of  pupils  " 

But  assuming  that  the  school  boards  find 
that  out  of  the  applicants  there  happen  to 
be  more  whites  qualified  to  teach,  what  ac- 
tion should  be  taken? 

Under  what  are  known  as  "free  choice" 
plans,  parents  may  choose  whatever  schools 
they  please  for  their  children  In  a  given  com- 
munity or  area.  Here  Is  an  excerpt  from  a 
January  IM7  statement  by  the  U.S.  OfHce 
of  Education: 

"The  criterion  in  evsluatlng  a  free  choice 
plan  or  any  other  desegregation  plan  is 
whether  It  Is  bringing  about  the  transition 
to  a  single,  non-radal  school  system  as  ex- 
peditiously as  poaslble.  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Ri^U  Act  of 
1064  and  the  Supreme  Court  declaion  of 
lOM." 

This  means  that.  If  not  enough  Negro  par- 
ents chooee  white  echools.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  do  the  choosing  (or  them.  Also. 
If  not  enough  Negro  teachers  are  assigned 
to  schools  where  there  are  a  Urge  number  of 
whltee  In  attendance,  the  federal  government 
will  refuse  funds  unless  the  Imbalance  la 
corrected.  The  so-called  "guidelines"  Indi- 
cate percentages  that  must  be  achieved  in 
order  to  satisfy  requirements.  While  this  Is 
brushed  aside  as  in  no  sense  an  effort  to 
correct  "racial  imbalance."  the  resxilt  Is  Just 
the  same. 

Unquestionably  there  has  been  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  past,  and  taacben  have 
been  assigned  on  a  racial  basis  In  many  parte 
of  the  South.  But,  when  applicants  for 
leaching  Jobs  are  selected  on  merit  alone 
hereafter,  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
whether  a  achool  board  has  discriminated  If 
It  prefers  one  teacher  to  another. 

The  whole  problem  now  appears  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Judiciary  Congress  Is  re- 
maining aloof  from  legislative  action,  while 
the  administration  insists  that  the  courts 
are  In  charge.  Indeed,  the  Judicial  system 
haa,  in  effect,  taken  over  the  legislative  func- 
tion In  sanctioning  virtual  control  over  the 
pubUc-scbool  systems  by  the  federal  gov- 
cmment. 


Vaiaosta  Higk  School  Band 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

or    •COBCIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESCNTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprtt  20, 1H7 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  thlA  opportunity  to  talk  about 
an  outstanding  group  of  young  people 
who  live  and  go  to  school  In  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District 

The  group  to  which  I  am  referring  Is 
the  Valdosta  High  School  band.  This 
band,  under  the  outstanding  direction  of 
o'lr  band  director,  Prank  Butenschon, 
came  to  Washington  as  one  of  many 
bands  from  all  over  the  United  States  to 


participate  In  the  annual  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival.  And.  they  .went  back  to  Val- 
dosta with  the  Brsl-place  trophy  for  the 
most  outstanding  marching  unit  with  75 
or  less  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  participa- 
tion in  band  activities  Is  a  valuable  ex- 
perience for  our  young  people.  They 
learn  how  to  work  together  as  a  team, 
and  each  and  every  student  learns  that 
It  is  his  individual  effort  that  means  the 
success  of  the  group. 

Our  group  from  Valdosta  High  School 
did  not  represent  their  school  or  their 
band  alone.  They  represented  the  city 
of  Valdosta.  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  and  the  State  of  Oeorgia  when 
they  won  this  fine  honor. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the 
recognition  that  the  outstanding  young 
people  of  Valdosta.  under  the  excellent 
direction  of  Mr.  Butenschon.  have 
brought  to  our  Eighth  Congressional  res- 
trict. 


T.  W.  Hnaler,  Presideal  of  the  Natioaal 
Raral  Electric  Cooperative  Aiseciatiaa 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   aOUTH    CAKOLIN* 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ,4pr«  li,  l»S7 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  South 
Carolinian  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  educator,  legislator,  business- 
man and  conmiunity  leader  has  recently 
been  accorded  a  new  and  Important  na- 
tional responsibility.  I  am  referring  to 
T.  W.  Hunter,  of  Newberry.  S.C..  who  has 
recently  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  an  organization  which 
represents  nearly  1,000  nonprofit,  con- 
sumer-owned rural  electric  systems 
serving  over  20  million  rural  Americans 
in  46  States. 

Judge  Hunter's  election  to  the  na- 
tional presidency  of  the  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  brings  to  South 
Carolina  one  of  the  greatest  honors  that 
has  ever  come  to  our  State  and  to  my 
congressional  district.  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  Congre.ssman  who  represents  this 
distinguished  American. 

Judge  Hunter  has  a  wonderful  family. 
His  outstanding  successes  all  through 
his  life  have  been  made  possible  with  the 
able  assistance  of  his  charming,  lovely 
and  devoted  wife  Leila,  and  his  two  at- 
tractive daughters. 

Those  of  us  who  know  "Judge"  Hunter 
realize  that  bis  election  to  such  a  high 
place  in  this  vital  program  Is  more  than 
a  reflection  of  the  high  esteem  In  which 
he  Is  held  by  his  fellow  workers  In  the 
rural  electrification  field.  Rather.  It  Is 
a  recognition  of  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship he  has  displayed  In  all  of  his  many 
activities  over  the  years.  It  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  wiUingness  to 
shoulder  and  carry  through  the  respon- 
slblUUee  placed  upon  him  by  his  fellow 
man.  He  has  never  shied  away  from  a 
task  that  would  benefit  his  community. 
State,  or  Nation. 

A  nattve  of  Proqierity,   B.C.,  Judge 


Hunter  has  become  one  of  our  State's 
most  highly  respected  citizens.  After 
attending  St.  Lukes  Grade  School  and 
Pixwperity  High  School,  he  graduated 
from  Newberry  College,  His  very  first 
[xeltion  was  as  principal  of  the  Swansea, 
SC„  public  schools  and  later  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Prosperity  High  School. 

In  1V31,  he  left  the  education  field  to 
enter  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  from  which  he  received 
his  law  degree  In  1934.  Since  that  time 
he  has  industriously  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful law  business,  presently  under  the 
name  of  Clarkson.  Hunter  k  Clarkson. 
He  has  also  pursued  an  active  business 
career  as  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
Boyd's  Lumber  Co.:  president  of  the 
Midway  OU  Co.  In  Newberry:  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  State  Bank 
ft  Trust  Co..  and.  at  the  same  time,  en- 
gages In  farming. 

He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature  from  1954  to 
1980.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Newberry 
Hunting  Club,  the  Newberrj-  Country 
Club,  and  is  a  member  and  deacon  of  the 
Aveleigh  Presb>'terifln  Church  where  he 
has  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  president  of  the  Men 
of  the  Church  Organization, 

His  Interest  and  dedication  to  the 
rural  electrification  program  in  our 
state  and  throughout  the  Nation  is  indi- 
cated by  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
people.  As  the  attorney  for  the  New- 
berry Electric  Cooperative,  an  active 
leader  In  the  South  Carolina  Electric  Co- 
operative and  as  a  long-standing  mem- 
ber of  the  national  board  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
he  has  played  a  leading  role  In  bringing 
the  rural  folks  electric  power.  Today. 
we  have  23  rural  electric  systems  In 
South  Carolina  serving  more  than 
152.000  of  our  people.  This  electric 
power  has  enabled  our  rural  people  to 
keep  pace  with  modem  agriculture  tech- 
nology and  has  eased  the  burden  of  liv- 
ing in  rural  areas.  Now,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  will  play  an  even  more  important 
role  In  assuring  a  dsmamic  and  viable 
rural  economy. 

Judge  Hunter's  succession  to  the  top 
post  of  the  national  association  follows 
his  service  as  secretary-treasurer  and 
vice  president  of  the  organization  during 
which  time  he  displayed  the  same  lead- 
ership qualities  which  we.  In  South 
Carolina,  have  always  admired.  As  he 
leads  this  national  rural  electrification 
program  forward.  I  hope  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  have  the 
opportimlty  to  work  with  this  fine  South 
Carolinian, 


TVA  Bridie  Sai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TXKHaBSES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7%uniay,  April  20. 1»67 

Mr,    BROCK,     Mr,    Speaker.    I    was 

gratified    to    read    an    editorial    In    the 

April  14  Issue  of  the  Chattanooga  Post 

supporting  my  bill  to  give  the  Tennessee 


A 1954 


VaUey   Authority   greater   flexlbUlty   In 
funding  needed  bridge  con^ructlon. 

The  Poet  editorial  suoclncUy  states  the 
case  for  HJl,  8439.  leglalaUon  which  will 
do  much  to  speed  the  development  and 
enrichment  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  it 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  RECOto: 
Adoo  pi.DCiBn.rrT 

A  bUl  Introduced  by  Bep.  Bill  Brock  to 
fftClUtftte  TVA'J  partlclp»aon  In  the  neces- 
aary  moving  or  rebuUdlng  at  bridges  affected 
by  the  a«ency'i  w»ter-Ufle  programs  wlU,  we 
hope,  move  steadily  through  Congrcas  to  flnal 
enactment. 

Under  a  1941  Uw.  separate  from  the  TVA's 
organic  act.  the  sgency  was  granted  the 
right  to  uae  only  corporate  tunds  to  pay  its 
ahare  ot  the  construction  cost  on  bridges 
that  had  to  be  raised  or  rebuilt  because  of 
changes  In  itream  oouraes.  crcrfUpn  o(  water 
storage  reservoirs  or  the  demaftds  of  rtver 
channel  traffic.  Corporate  funds  are  those 
TVA  receives  from  Its  own  programs,  such 
as  tiie  sale  of  power  and  its  fertilizer  research 
and  development  arttvltles.  as  distinguished 
frcmi  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Only  If  a  disagreement  between  the  TVA 
and  the  highway  department  or  railroad 
responsible  for  the  bridge  reaulU  In  a  court 
order  could  TVA  spend  appropriated  funds 
In  this  manner. 

Passage  of  Mr.  Brock's  bUI  will  permit  the 
agency  to  use  sny  funds  at  Its  disposal,  with- 
out a  court  teat.  In  carrying  out  necessary 
bridge  construction  on  a  cooperative  basis. 
The  Changs  promises  a  flexibility  which 
would  graauy  faclUtata  ths  planning  and 
execution  of  pro]«cu   Lavcdvlng  such  work. 
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The  Fif  kt  Aoiut  Ccuw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cazjvoaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AvrO  20, 1987 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  grim  statistics  show,  our 
past  efforts  to  flgtit  crime  have  been 
groAsly  Inadequate.  But  now  there  is 
genuine  hope  that  moimting  lawlessness 
can  be  arrested. 

The  National  Crime  Commlselon  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  has  pub- 
lished its  traUblazlng  findings.  And 
from  them  has  come  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  proposed  by  the 
President. 

This  measure  surely  would  be  the  most 
intelligent  and  surest  antidote  for  the 
fear  that  now  grips  too  many  parts  of 
our  Nation. 

Its  aim.  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
cently pointed  out,  is  to  rapidly  Improve 
the  crtme-flghting  capabilities  of  police 
departments  everywhere — and  that  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  faulted. 

The  editorial  is  a  precise  analysis  of 
hopes  and  needs  in  the  complex  crime 
picture,  and  I  Include  it  in  the  Recokd 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Thb  Fiqht  Against  Cbxicb 
Fighting  crime,  particularly  organlaed 
crime,  beoocnea  ever  more  dUBcult  tor  Amer- 
ica's complex,  urban  society.  The  very 
elements  which  contribute  so  much  to  beu 
ter  living,  such  as  mobility  and  Instant  com- 
munlcaUocs.  also  aid  the  modem  criminal. 


Thus  crime  and  violeace  grow. 
'    And  thus,  too,  grows  the  LmperaUve  need 
for  ooping  wilfk  their  many  dark  manlflea- 
tatlons. 

President  Johnson  recognised  th^ls  need 
when  be  appointed  a  national  crime  cooi- 
mlnlon.  Last  week  700  law  enforcement 
experU  from  all  around  the  country  met  In 
Washington  for  a  Conference  on  Crime 
Ccmtrol. 

Out  of  the  oommlssloQ's  findings  came  the 
Prealdenfi  Safe  StreeU  and  Crime  Control 
Act  proposal,  which  wpuld  allocate  1350 
mllUon  in  federal  funds  for  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  eSorts  over  the  next  two 
fiscal  years.  Its  aim.  to  Improve  the  quaUty 
of  crlme-flghUng.  cannot  be  faulted. 

Granted  that  law  enforcement'a  task  hain't 
been  msde  any  easier  by  certain  Supreme 
Court  decisions  In  recent  years,  it  neverthe- 
lees  behooves  authorities  to  redouble  their 
efforts  to  work  with  the  allowable  tools  at 
hand.  Society  can  indeed  protect  Itself,  and 
must,  through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  highly 
trained,  akllled  law  enfoccemenl  agenclea. 

Porraer  Atty.  Oen  Nicholas  Kstaenbach. 
who  should  know,  says  that  able  police,  plus 
adequate  communications  systems,  "will  ac- 
complish more  than  the  reversal  of  some  Su- 
preme Court  decisions."  Moreover,  such  a 
poaltlve  approach  cornea  within  the  realm  of 
Immediate    posslblUty. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Thomas  Reddin 
expressed  It  with  forthright  vigor  when  he 
urged  hlB  colleagues  to  abandon  "the  self- 
pity  syndrome"  that  "nobody  Ukea  police." 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  legislatures 
are   "against   you." 

Police  work,  declared  Reddin.  can  be  "stim- 
ulating, interesting  and  jraUfylng." 

But  he  adds  that  It  should  also  be  prop- 
erly paid.  For  example.  Reddin  prefers  over- 
time pay  to  compensatory  time  off  for  offl- 
oers  serving  long  hours  In  emergencies.  This 
makes  sense.  As  the  chief  explained.  It  be- 
comes a  "destructive  circle."  giving  time  off 
because  the  workload  has  Increased. 

At  the  national  level  much  more  can  l>e 
done.  Allowing  for  some  political  exagger- 
atloo.  a  report  by  a  RepubUcan  ooogreaalonal 
group  points  a  valid  finger  at  the  need  for 
better  coordination  among  20-odd  federal 
law  enforcement  agencies,  topped  by  the  FBI. 
President  Johnson  la  in  the  beat,  perhaps 
only,  position  to  effect  a  program  which 
would  minlmlue  the  dlvlalvenesa.  suspicion 
and  Jealousies  that  too  ofUn  asaaU  these 
agencies. 

Certainly  the  American  people  want  the 
fullest  degree  ot  law  enforcement,  from 
Washington  to  the  neighborhood  police  beat. 
We  can  provide  the  manpower,  we  have  the 
knowhaw.  It's  simply  a  matter  of  harness- 
ing our  talents  tar  an  aU-out  effort  that 
haan't  yet  been  mounted,  now  that  all  the 
conferences  are  over 


I  hope  that  we  will  be  aWe  to  see  it  en- 
acted during  the  90th  Congress. 
The  resolution  follows: 

iNTKRtST    RATX    DlSCLOSirKX 

Resolved:  That  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America  la  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  the  public  should  be  iflade  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  actual  Interest  rate  being  paid 
on  any  financial  tranaactlon; 

Now  therefore  be  It  revived  that  the  In- 
dependent Bankers  AasoclaUons  of  America 
urges  all  companies,  agencies  or  individuals 
extending  credit  to  dlacloae  this  information 
fully  and  clearly,  and  further,  this  Associa- 
tion approves  the  passage  of  Interest  rate  dU- 
closure  legislation,  such  as  8-fi  and  HR-049, 
provided  any  final  blU  Is  In  such  form  that  It 
can  be  technically  admlnlsUred  and  applies 
to  aU  extenders  of  credit. 


Risk  Takuic 


Support  for  Tnith  is  leaJiM 

EXTENSION  OF  REJ4ARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KKW    TOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATtVES 

Thurtdav,  Afrii  20. 1917 
Mr.  MXJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  commend  to  the  at(«nUon  of 
our  coUearuea  the  following  resolution 
adopted  at  the  OTd  aimual  convention  of 
the  Independent  Banken  Aasoclation  of 
America  on  March  4, 1W7. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  and  I  have  aponaored  it  in 
this  Congress.    My  bUl  is  HJl.  M9,  and 


■i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MIU.ER 

or  cAUVoaHU 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  Avra  3.  19*f 
Mr.  MniER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  April  19.  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  an  edi- 
torial which  commented  upon  the  Ap- 
poUo  spacecraft  accident  of  January  27 
and  the  Investigation  into  the  tragedy 
being  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

To  my  mind,  it  presents  distinctly  and 
lucidly  the  precise  ideas  and  lessons  to  be 
drawn  and  applied  to  the  future  progress 
and  achievements  of  the  manned  space 
flight  program.  I  think  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  will  benefit  greatly  from  read- 
ing the  editortal  which  I  hereby  include 
In  the  Record  : 

RiaJCTUUNO 

The  Nfttlon»l  A«ron»uUc»  and  Sfiace 
Agency  hM  mertt«I  the  reproach  of  tha  In- 
vestlgalorm  of  Uw  Apollo  OiBtMter  mni  the 
leorcblng  scrutiny  of  the  congroaeional  com- 
mUteea  reviewing  the  prcgrun.  Both  the 
•geocy  Inquiry  and  the  eongreesiooal  Investi- 
gators have  found  evldenMa  ot  fault  and  er- 
ror that  adverMly  reflect  upon  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  fatal  test  and  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  project. 

Generally,  the  crttlca  have  kept  In  mind 
the  whole  record  of  NASA,  and  have  weighed 
the  faults  against  that  record.  No  doubt 
that  the  program  hereafter  U  going  to  be 
conducted  with  greater  emphasis  on  safety 
precautions,  the  neglect  of  which  led  to  the 
terrible  Apollo  accident. 

What  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  are 
the  naks  of  the  space  program  that  cannot 
be  eliminated  altogether  without  abandoning 
It.  NASA  has  been  engaged  to  a  great  ven- 
ture that  Is  Inherently  Involved  with  great 
hazard  to  lite.  It  Is  Idle  to  suppo«  that 
space  experiments  can  be  made  absolutely 
safe.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  In- 
credible feats  of  space  travel  can  be  repeated 
again  and  again  without  encountering  cataif- 
trophea  resulting  from  the  unexpected,  the 
unforeseen  or  from  aheer  human  error. 

When  these  catastrophes  take  place,  the 
Government  and  the  people  must  and  should 
react  as  they  reacted  to  the  Apollo  Ore,  by 
demanding  new  and  further  precautions, 
even  more  careful  and  complete  protection. 
But  there  wUl  not  be  much  bold  venturing 
In  a  society  that  visits  a  sanguinary  fury 
upon  thjoaa  unfortunate  enough  to  preside 
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over  calamity.  Tot  In  that  kind  of  society, 
mere  and  more  men  wUl  discover  that  the 
way  to  avoid  getting  any  reproach  Is  to  avoid 
taking  any  risks. 


DrvsiUa  Aktmiac  of  Hawui  To  Re- 
cdve  YoaMf  Anerican  Medal  FroH 
Prcndcttt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20. 1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 

with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  news  that 
an  outstanding  young  Hawaii  girl,  Dru* 
sills  C.  Akamlne.  has  been  selected  as 
the  recipient  of  a  Toung  American 
Medal  to  be  presented  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

E>nisilla,  a  10-year-old  University  of 
Haw&U  sophomore,  received  one  of  the 
three  national  awards  this  year  for  her 
outstanding  work  with  retarded  chil- 
dren. She  began  her  work  In  this  field 
of  service  5  years  ago  when,  as  a  high 
school  sophomore,  she  reported  for  duty 
with  the  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Vocational  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Fort  Ruger.  Since  then 
she  has  helped  the  retarded  at  every 
opportunity  and  in  many  positive  ways. 
In  addition  to  performing  moi'e  than  800 
hours  of  volunteer  work  in  programs  for 
the  Hawaii  Association  To  Help  Re- 
tarded Children. 

Gov.  John  A.  Burns,  in  notifying 
DrusiUa  of  her  selection  for  this  slgnlfi- 
cant  award,  and  In  praising  her  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded  in  Hawaii, 
referred  to  her  as  a  fine  example  "of  the 
highly  talented  and  wonderfully  moti- 
vated youth  of  Hawaii — our  State's  rich- 
est resource." 

It  Is.  indeed,  an  honor  for  me  to  rep- 
resent such  an  outstanding  young  Amer- 
ican In  Congress,  and  I  extend  to  Miss 
Akamlne  my  warmest  congratulations 
for  this  well-deserved  recognition. 

The  news  article  about  the  award, 
'■L3.J.  Will  Present  Medal  to  Katmukl 
Girl,"  which  appeared  in  the  April  10. 
1967,  Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Is  submitted  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

L-B-J.  WiU.  PBESSfrr  Mkdal  td  ECAnrDXl  Qibi. 

President  Johnson  will  present  a  Toung 
American  Medal  to  a  Kalmukl  girl  for  her 
ouUtandlng  work  with  retarded  children. 

Drusllla  C.  Akamlne.  19.  a  University  of 
Hawaii  sophomore  In  elementary  education, 
learned  Friday  she  will  receive  one  of  the 
three  national  awards. 

Governor  John  A.  Burns  relayed  the  newi 
to  her. 

The  two  other  Young  American  Medal  win- 
ners for  1007  are  Mainland  teen-agers  who 
were  selected  for  acts  of  heroism. 

DniaUla  was  looking  after  the  two  youngest 
children  of  State  Senator  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
H.  Yano  yesterday,  when  she  was  asked  about 
htr  reaction  to  the  honor. 

She  said  It  came  as  a  "oomptcte  •urprlae." 
adding  that  "everyone  in  our  family  was  Jtist 
shocked." 


Then  she  had  to  Interrupt  the  Interview  Co 
check  the  Yano's  2-ye«T-old  son,  whom  abe 
was  caring  for  along  with  the  senator^  &- 
year-old  daughter  while  the  parenu  were  at- 
tending Mass. 

She  has  been  the  TanCs  babyalttv  for 
nearly  a  year. 

Her  family  home  at  14€9  Pule  Place  is  ]ust 
across  the  street. 

Drusllla  lives  with  her  parenu,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Bernard  Akamlne;  a  ilster.  Candace,  IB, 
and  brother,  Barton,  15. 

Drusllla  begun  worlclng  with  retarded  chil- 
dren five  years  ago  when  she  was  14.  She  re- 
puted to  the  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  as  a 
high  school  sophomore  and  was  assl^ed  to 
the  Vocational  Development  Center  at  Fort 
Ruger. 

She  surted  working  In  the  kitchen,  pre- 
paring noon  meali  for  retarded  children  at  a 
alx-week  day  camp. 

From  that  beginning,  she  became  so  Inter- 
ested in  programs  of  the  Hawaii  Association 
to  Help  Retarded  ChUdrcn  that  she  performed 
more  than  800  hour*  ol  volunteer  work  for 
the  organlzaUOQ. 

She  spearheaded  a  signature-gathering 
drive  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  provide 
more  Department  of  Education  classes  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  campaign  was 
a  success. 

In  the  summer  of  IMM.  she  filled  In  as  a 
teacher  at  the  annual  sla-week  day-camp, 
and  taught  sewing  and  cooking  u>  eight  re- 
tarded girls. 

Drusllla  spent  another  summer  doing  cleri- 
cal work  at  the  camp  and  has  donated  har 
time  to  helping  the  retarded  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

She  enjoys  working  with  the  children  and 
Is  well-liked  by  them. 

•l  think  If  you  would  meet  the  children. 
Just  be  with  them,  I  think  you  would  en- 
Joy  it  too."  she  said. 

After  completing  work  for  her  elemen- 
tary education  degree  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  Drusllla  hopes  to  do  graduate  work 
m  special  education. 

She  believes  the  most  Important  asaUtance 
that  can  be  provided  for  retarded  children  Is 
to  give  them  the  chance  to  mingle  with  otber 
people  and  develop  their  social  skills. 

Burns.  In  a  statement  on  Drusllla's  Toung 
American  Medal;  praised  her  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded  in  Hawaii  and  referred 
to  her  as  a  tine  example  "of  the  highly 
talented  and  wonderfiUly  motivated  youtb 
of  Hawaii — our  State's  rlchaat  resource." 


Fly  You  Flat  on  Sundayi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  20. 1967 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Samuel  L.  Abrams.  as 
chairman  of  the  Business  and  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  Kiwanls  Club  of 
Cleveland,  has  proposed  a  campaign  urg- 
ing everyone  In  the  United  States  to  fly 
the  American  flag  on  Sundays  as  well 
as  national  holidays. 

The  following  statement,  printed  and 
distributed  through  Kiwanls  Club  of 
Cleveland,  should  be  considered  thought- 
fuUy; 

Flt  Tou«  Flag  on   SinrDATB 
To  pay  special  tribute  to  our  servicemen  in 
Viet  Nam.  we  urge  all  Americans  to  begin 
every  week  with  a  public  declaraUon  of  our 


private  commitment  to  our  country,  by  flying 
the  dag  every  Sunday. 

Flying  the  flag  la  the  symbol  of  (a)  the 
American  way  ot  life  (b)  the  principle  of 
equality  of  all  peoples,  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin  (c)  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  (d)  equal  treatment  under  the 
law  and  (e)  people  working  together  to  bring 
a  better  life. 

By  flying  your  flag,  you  are  caetlng  your 
vote  for  what  America  stands  for.  Let  every- 
one fly  his  flag  every  Sunday  as  well  as  on 
national  holidays. 

KlWAKIS  CLITB  or  ClX\B.AHD. 


R.  J.  Tbomai  KKet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or    MtCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20. 1967 

Mr.  WTT.T.TAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and  a 
pioneer  In  the  American  labor  movement, 
died  April  18  In  Michigan  at  the  age  of 
66. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  president  of  the  UAW 
during  Its  formative  years,  and  woti  na- 
tionwide respect  and  admiration  for  his 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
organized  labor. 

An  excellent  biography  of  this  out- 
standing union  leader  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  News  of  April  18  under  the  by- 
line of  Jim  Crellln,  the  News*  labor 
writer.  I  am  pleased  to  place  this  article 
in  the  Rxcoifs: 

R.  J.  Thomas.  Pionees  op  UAW.  Ojxs 
(By  Jim  CrelUn) 

R.  J.  Thomas,  the  man  who  once  studied 
for  the  ministry  and  later  become  the  presi- 
dent of  the  UAW  during  lu  moat  turbuleni 
growing  years,  died  today  Id  Muskegon. 

The  W-year-old  outspoken  voice  of  labor 
was  striken  at  his  Lake  Michigan  beach 
home  near  Muskegon  Sunday.  He  died  in 
Hackiey  Hospital. 

Thomas,  who  preferred  to  be  called  R.jti 
rather  than  Rolland.  bad  lived  at  the  Lake 
Michigan  home  with  his  wife,  Mildred,  since 
his  retirement  as  a  national  AFL-CIO  stall 
member  at  the  end  of  I9d3. 

The  two-fisted,  rough-spoken  labor  leader 
headed  the  UAW  from  the  1038-39  cpUt  in 
the  union  untU  1940.  when  Waiter  P.  Reu- 
ther  outmaneuvered  him  to  win  the  presi- 
dency. 

Thomas  who  had  been  vice-president,  was 
elected  president  of  the  UAW  when  Homer 
Martin  was  ousted  after  a  fierce  fight. 

His  rough  manner  and  tough  appearance^ 
he  weighed  340  pounds  and  always  had  a 
cud  of  tobacco  tucked  In  his  cheek — were  well 
suited  for  the  UAW  at  the  time. 

The  UAW  was  Just  txxnlng  into  real  power 
as  be  led  the  union  throtigh  many  of  lis 
famous  sit -down  strikes. 

He  was  reported  to  have  almost  created  an 
International  incident  after  an  Interview  at 
Buckingham  Palace  with  the  former  king  and 
queen  of  KngLand  during  World  War  IX. 

Upon  his  return  to  Detroit,  he  told  news- 
men that  "tlM  queen  wear*  the  royal 
brttehes." 

The  haadllnea  that  resulted  caused  blm  to 
avoid  reporters  and  VB.  State  Department 
oOdals  for  a  time. 
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Thta  edltort^  ««n.  to  m.  to  be  de-     ™  mor.  tot«r«Ud  ta  wl-t  w«  ,oU*  « 


It  w».  jurt  roch  .t«i«ht  tiat.  bowr".       This  edltori»l  «ean»  to  ">•  ","°fi    to  th.  rert  «  uw  wocut-  rt»  ■•Kt    -Mr 

CAW  Pi««id«i«  w»it*r  p   B«uu»«r  toiUT  jj^g  ^  Inserted  In  the  Rico«»  at  the  end    ^^^  ^  oiperienoe  ui»t  tu  Mrer  tMpfM 

oiiod  ThoniM  -on«  of  tue  pioMw  buUaUn  ^^j  ^^  remarks: 

ol  our  union."  _».__   •» What  BaooMiB  Off  THE  ljiDinD0ALt 

'  ^H^  p^'  uT^  SlTVor  11  o«  «  in  of  p«»i.  of  .11  ^f^-J^t^  *??,?^°r_!!^ 
the  OAW- 
Thomiu.  who 


It  L«  a  wcrthr 


,„ o»  OOTn»n  ton  scotch 

eitrectlon.  WM  bora  In  KM  P«I»Une,  Ohio, 
on  June  9.  1800. 

The  lunlly  moTed  to  Toungitown.  Ohio, 
where  he  went  to  elemenury  Mia  high 
ichool.  He  then  went  to  Wooeter  College  at 
Wooeter.  Ohio,  where  be  enrolleil  with  the 
Ides  of  becoming  e  Preebyterlan  minister. 

The  depreeelon  ended  hie  plane  for  a  col- 
lege education,  and  he  went  to  work  m  the 


live  amicably  and  In  comfcrt. 

goal.     The  queatlon  la,  can  It  fa«  achleTed 

at  the  expenae  at  baalc  prlndl^es  of  human 

llb«tT'  ^  . 

Kverywhere  we  turn,  compulelon  U  being 
oubatltuted  for  free  choice,  and  overall,  we 
hear  the  click  of  the  computer!  eortlng  and 
cataloging  people  like  they  were  eo  many 
nute  and  bolts — mere  oomponenu  of  a  great, 
ccenpllcated   social   machine. 

Aa  the  rule*  and  regulation*  mount,  what 


.ngln«nng   d;p.rtment   of   the   B.U   Tele-      u  to  become  of  the  Individual  who  may  prU» 
■        -  ^        I-  j^  freedom  more  than  bis  security?    In  fact. 

what   may    become   of    the   machine    IteeU. 


phone  Co. 

In  1933,  he  came  lo  Detroit,  liked  the  city 
and  took  a  Job  «•  a  welder  at  the  Cadillac 
plant  Shortly  afterward  he  worked  as  a 
welder  at   the  JeHereon-Kercheval  Chrysler 

plant.  ^     ,. 

When  the  WoUnan  act  was  passed  permit- 
ting the  eetabllahment  of  limited  tabor 
unions,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Wol- 
man  union  In  his  plant. 

Later,  be  and  another  former  UAW  leader, 
Richard  T.  Prankeruteen,  merged  their  ef- 
forts to  form  an  Independent  union  In  Chrys- 
ler known  as  the  Independent  Automobile 
Workers  of  America. 

This  union  was  merged  with  the  OAW 
when  It  became  part  of  the  newly  formed 
CIO. 

Thomas  was  prealdent  of  Cbrjaler  Local 
7  during  the  auto  Induatry  turmoU  In  IB87 
and  participated  In  strikes  at  Brlggs,  Motor 
Products.  General  Motor*  and  Chrysler. 

He  became  a  DAW  rlce-presldent  In  1937 
and  waa  a  supporter  of  Homer  Martin,. 

After  the  split  In  the  UAW  In  1S38,  the 
late  president  of  the  CIO,  Philip  Murray,  en- 
gineered Thomaa-  election  as  a  compromise 
candidate. 

When  Reuther  was  elected  In  1M«.  Thomas 


built  on  a  structure  of  man-made  laws  that 
defy  natural  laws?  The  great  danger  In  the 
social  machine  that  Is  rising  around  us 
today  Is  arbitrary  power. 


EaflUh  Girl  Aids  !■£»■»  ■■  VISTA 
Project  It  DelU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  wiscoNsnc 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  RZPtUSSENTATIVKi 

Thurtday,  AfTil  20. 19S7 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attontton  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  atwut  a  young 
VISTA  volunteer.  Mlas  Shirley  Baker, 
which  appeared  In  the  Wisconsin  Stato 
Journal   on  February   12,    1967.     What 


makes  thla  article  particularly  interest- 

remamM~i^o1te  TeirJ^vTM-pr^sident.  Ing  Is  that  Miss  Baker  Is  a  British  citizen 

Then  Murray  put  Thomas  on  the  naUonal  from    Kent.   England,   who   Is   currenUj 

CIO  staB  In  Washington,  a  poaition  he  held  serving  In  a  project  In  Wisconsin  Dells, 

until  the  merger  of  the  AFL  and  CIO  In  1966.  wis.     This  is  a  fine  example  of  how  vol- 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  retained  untary  service  programs  such  as  VISTA 

him  as  an  assistant,  a  position  he  held  imtu  jj,n  appeal  to  youths  Of  many  nations, 

his  retirement,  ^nd  while  we  know  of  the  fine  work  that 

Although  he  was  no  longer  an  offlcer  In  ^^y   young   people   are  doing   In   foreign 

the  OAW,  he  maintained  doe.  contact  with  j^^    pertlculariy   through   the   Peace 

the  union   over   the  years,  often  attending  ""•>"■    >—                  ^ 


conventions  and  other  union  functions. 

In  addition  to  hU  wife,  he  Is  lumved  by 
a  son.  Prank,  of  Muskegon;  four  brothera. 
RuBsel,  Frank,  Clarence  and  Ralph:  and  two 
slaters,  Mrs.  Marie  Biles,  Mrs.  Ruth  Maretel- 
lar. 

Punersl  services  will  be  held  at  10:30  ajn. 
Friday  at  the  Clock  Funeral  Home  In  Mus- 
kegon. Burial  will  be  In  Lakeside  Cemetery 
there. 


WKat  Becomes  of  tke  Ia£ndul7 


Corps,  I  know  that  many  Americans  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  thla  country  also 
welcomes  the  contribution  that  young 
men  and  women  from  abroad  can  make 
to  our  domestic  service  prognuns. 

The  article  follows: 

During  the  Boeton  Tea  Party,  American 
colonists  dressed  up  as  Indians  snd  threw 
British  tea  In  the  harbor. 

But  Shirley  Baker,   from  Kent.   England, 


talking  about." 

Although  money  for  travel  presented  a 
problem  tor  Mlas  Baker,  sbSbWaa  able  to  over- 
come that  obstacle.  She  found  out  about  an 
agency  that  hlree  govemeeees  for  famlllea  In 
America.  If  ahe  was  accepted,  the  family 
would  pay  her  passage  across  the  AUantlc 
and  she  would  work  for  them  for  one  year. 
She  Bnanced  the  travel  coeU  by  working 
as  a  govemese  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Fine,  Potoeoac,  Md. 

"Uttle  did  I  reallM  the  effect  that  the 
Fines  would  have  on  my  Ufa,"  she  said. 
"Caring  for  three  chlldrsn  In  their  suburban 
home  turned  out  to  be  a  time-consuming 
yet  enjoyable  Job. 

"I  woke  up  each  morning  at  8  to  get  Annie, 
age  7,  and  Uzzle,  age  B,  ready  for  school 
Grant,  age  3.  was  home  with  me  all  day  and 
Llssle  was  home  from  klndergarteo  by  noon. 
I  fed  the  chUdren,  played  with  them,  took 
them  on  hlkea  and  generally  opened  their 
eyes  to  things  around  them." 

"Ltlts  OMS  OF  r*isn,T" 
■1  was  treated  Uka  ons  of  the  (amllr,  The^ 
Fines  Uke  to  travel  eo  I  went  with  them.  I 
looked  after  the  children  In  Boston,  New 
York,  on  Nantucket  Island  and  In  Falmouth. 
Mass.  I  got  to  see  most  of  the  Northeast." 
Miss  Baker  also  had  time  for  numerous 
discussions  with  the  Fines.  She  learned  a 
lot  about  life  in  this  country  from  Dr.  Fine, 
who  U  with  the  AID,  and  from  Mrs.  Fine, 
who  at  the  tUne  was  a  lawyer  with  VISTA. 

Miss  Baker  read  the  VISTA  lltermture  that 
Mrs.  Fine  brought  home.  "It  took  me  seven 
months  to  decide."  she  said.  ^^  had  read  a 
Uttle  about  American  Indians  and  I  wanted 
to  ee«  the  West.  Besides,  the  Fines  were 
planning  to  lesve  for  a  two-year  stint  In  Peru 
and  I  wasn't  ready  to  go  back  to  England." 

"THE  FlSr*  S1.DS8" 

When  Miss  Baker  first  arrived  In  Wiscon- 
sin Dells,  she  had  the  "VISTA  blues." 

Not  quite  sure  what  was  expected  of  her 
as  a  Volunteer,  ahe  consulted  the  VISTA 
coordinator  for  the  Wlimebago  bribe.  Bertha 
Lowe  m™.  Lowe  told  her  that  a  new  housing 
project  for  IndUns  In  Wisconsin  I>ells  would 
need  landscaping.  Together,  they  l<ai™d 
that  unemployed  men  could  receive  good 
salaries  for  work  In  a  beautlflcatlon  project. 
Miss  Baker  became  a  one-woman  public  In- 
formation oOce  for  the  project  and  soon  had 
aeveral  men  sign  up. 

Neit.  she  launched  a  Head  Start  program. 
She  found  headquarters  for  the  clsasee. 
wrote  the  proposal,  and  collected  letters  of 
commitment  from  aU  the  people  who  had 
volunteered  their  services  or  faculties— the 
elementary  school,  the  cook,  a  dentist,  and  a 
doctor. 

"I  feel  this  program  Is  eo  Important  be- 
cause a  sense  of  achievement  and  Individual 
self-confidence  Is  something  that  must  start 
on  the  pre-school  level."  ahe  said. 

SUFSSVISOS    FBAISSB  HSa 

Mrs.  Lowe,  her  supervisor,  called  Miss 
Baker  "A  reaoureeful  volunteer  ,  .  .  someone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF    GBOXaiA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTkuraday.  Avrtt  !t,  1H7 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
a  brief  but  timely  editorial  published  on 
April  6,  1967.  in  the  Rockdale  Citizen, 
Mr,  Tom  Hay  has  voiced  the  oonoem  of 
many  in  my  district  as  to  the  ultimata 
fato  of  their  Inherent  right  to  freedom 
as  Individuals, 


bears  no  grudge.  She  came  to  America. 
Joined  VISTA,  and  serves  the  Winnebago  In- 
dians In  Wisconsin  DeUs.  .  .     ^      ...         .,  v  i- 

Although  Miss  Baker  has  seen  no  painted     who  can  bring  out  local  leadership  shd  help 
fac«or^Mth"«lbS:Jli-"««  since  her  ar       —'•-    ""'   "-".nn^Uo   with    nearb,   com- 


rtval,  she  hna  wen  the  problem*  tli»t  f«« 
American  Indians — l»ck  of  Job*,  lack  of  edu- 
cation, lack  or  community  orsanlzatlon. 

The  19-year-old  »oIunt*er  baa  been  In 
Wiaconaln  Delia  only  since  October,  but  abe 
Haa  already  wrttten  a  Head  Start  propoaal. 
ofvanlxed  a  teen  club,  and  algned  up  uinem- 
ployed  men  lo  work  on  a  c6mmunlty  beau- 
tifleaUon  program. 

UlM  Baker  came  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the   summer   of    1005,   after   graduaUoo 
from  St.  Au«:ustlne'a  Secondary  School. 
urmavm  ik  wo«lo 

"All  ot  my  friends  were  talking  about  mar- 
riage and  babiea.    At  this  point  tn  my  UXe.    I 


polish  our  relatlonahlp  with  nearby  com- 
munities. 

"Her  work  with  teena  la  commendable. 
She  organised  a  club  in  which  t««nagers  have 
elected  tbelr  own  offlcers.  She  wlU  not  do 
anything  for  them  that  they  can  do  on 
their  own-" 

Residenta  of  Wisconsin  Dells  have,  tn  their 
turn,  done  a  good  bit  to  further  f(»«lgn 
relations. 

"I  was  really  accepted."  aald  Miss  Baker, 
"even  In  the  very  beginning.  The  people 
found  me  an  apartment  and  the  Rotarlans 
Installed  a  phone.  The  Klwanls  club  pur- 
chased a  bed  for  me.  I  bought  lumber  and 
the  boya  dub  made  me  a  cheat,  a  phone 
stand,  and  shelves." 


April  SO,  1967 
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Before  the  end  of  her  year  In  VISTA. 
lUas  Baker  plana  to  set  up  a  tutorial  pro- 
(ram.  with  high  school  students  helping 
thoee  in  the  elementary  grades.  "It  will 
make  the  high  school  studenu  feel  import- 
ant. It  might  even  give  them  a  push  to 
(o  on  with  their  own  education-  At  any 
rate.  It  will  give  them  a  feeling  of  individual 
worth." 

She  plans  to  return  to  Cngland  In  October. 
She  recently  learned  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Volunteers  In  London,  a  new  program 
Blroilor  to  VZSTA.  She  has  written  to  them 
for  information.  "I  feel  that  Engiiuid  needs 
something  like  this  and  that  I  could  be  of 
help."  she  said. 


HoMlnhi  Stv-BoOctu  Views  Powell 
QsettioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  IMATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  20. 1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tmbroello  In  the  House  In  January,  re- 
nilUng  In  the  exclusion  of  Adam  Clatton 
Powell  from  the  Congress,  has  produced 
some  second  thoughts  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  others  over 
the  constitutionality  of  that  action,  not- 
withstanding the  alleged  misdeeds  of  Mr. 
Powell. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  has  spoken 
clearly  and  succinctly  on  this  matter,  and 
I  believe  that  Members  of  the  House 
would  do  well  to  take  note  of  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  its  Thursday.  April  13, 
10€7.  issue: 

A    RiBTJKi   PaOM   Haslkm 

By  re-electing  Adam  Clayton  Powell  to  the 
Bouse  of  Representatlvea.  the  voters  In  bis 
Harlem  district  have  delivered  a  sharp  re- 
buke to  those  in  Congress  who  voted  to 
fHist  him. 

That  the  voter  turnout  was  light  does  not 
obscure  the  intent  of  Powell's  oonstltuenta. 
Unfortunately  the  Intent,  so  far  aa  we  are 
able  to  evaluate  it,  had  less  to  do  with 
PoweU's  oonstltuttonal  rights  than  with  the 
fact  that  he  Is  a  Negro  and  his  constituents 
had  been  persuaded  that  be  was  punished, 
not  for  misdeeds  amply  suthentlcat«d.  but 
because  he  was  a  Negro.  The  lighter  pun- 
Uunent  recommended  for  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd  of  Connecticut  for  offenses  considered 
by  some  to  be  even  more  reprehensible  than 
those  of  Powell,  tended  to  reinforce  this 
conviction. 

Nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  now  clear.  Powell  must 
be  seated,  otherwise  his  constituents  will  be 
denied  repreaentatloD.  After  he  Is  seated. 
be  can  be  disciplined,  by  fine,  by  lose  ol 
seniority  or  both.  If  further  punishment  is 
eoQBldered  necessary.  It  must  come  through 
the  courts. 

A  number  of  Congresamen  who  voted  orlg- 
tnally  to  expel  Powell  later  bad  second 
tboughte  and  acknowledged  that  the  action 
probably  was  intemperate  and  poaclbly  un- 
oonstitutlonal. 

The  Powell  case  doubUess  will  establish 
giiidellnes  for  similar  cases  if  they  should 
occur  In  the  future. 

It  Is  not  Important  to  the  basic  issue  that 
the  Harlem  voters  may  have  chosen  un- 
vlMly;  It  is  Important  that  they  overruled 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea  and  made  it 
clear  to  Congressmen  who  might  not  have 


been  awe  of  tha  aerloua  trnpUcaUocs  <tf 
their  action  that  by  excluding  PoweU  they 
were  embarking  upon  dangerous  waters.  If 
Powell  could  be  excluded,  who.  failing  from 
majority  favor,  would  be  really  secure  In  his 
membenCilp? 


DeputncBt  of  VcteraBi'  Affairi  Ea^ofM^ 
by  Vetirau  of  Foreifa  Wan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sotrrH  casolin* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Avnl  20, 1$67 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  introduce  legislation  earlier 
this  year  that  would  give  Cabinet  rank  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  There- 
fore. I  was  especially  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  proposed  legislation  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  which  is  rendering  such  outstand- 
ing service  to  our  veterans  and  to  our 
country. 

The  Honorable  Leslie  M.  Prye,  the  dls- 
tiiiguished  and  able  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  recently  made  a 
superb  statement  calling  on  Congress  to 
pass  this  legislation .  I  commend  a 
thorough  reading  of  Commander  Frye's 
rematics  by  each  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  by  the  people  of  our  coimtry: 
VFW  Cmxr  Satb  VrrzaANs  Admin istxation 
Should  Havk  Pull  Cabinst  Status 

The  Conunander- In -Chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.8.,  Leslie  M.  Pry, 
Reno.  Nevada,  today  called  on  Congress  "to 
paaa  legislation  which  would  give  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  cabinet  rank  in  our 
government.  At  the  present  time,  the  VJL 
Is  an  agency  known  as  part  of  the  ilttle  cabi- 
net"." 

The  V.P.W.  commander  said  that  Fratf- 
dent  Johnson,  in  his  January  31.  1867  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  "America's  Servicemen 
and  Veterans"  noted  that:  "Today,  there  are 
about  M  million  Americans  who  fall  into 
this  category  (those  presently  serving  the 
nation  In  the  armed  forces,  veterans,  de- 
pendents and  their  survivors) — almost  one 
out  of  every  two  persons  in  the  nation." 

Pry  said  that  "at  the  VP  W.  National  Con- 
venuon  last  August  the  delegates  represent- 
ing ihe  1.350,000  members  passed  a  resolu- 
tion asking  ".  .  .  that  all  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  have  established  a  new  department 
lo  be  called  Department  of  Veterans  AITalm 
and  that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs be  elevated  to  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary with  Cabinet  rank." 

"Tlie  VA.."  Pry  pointed  out,  "la  the  fourth 
largest  department  of  the  government,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Treasury  and  Post  Office.  In  addition,  the 
VJl.  operates  one  of  the  largest  benefit  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation,  consisting  of  individual 
monthly  payments  amounting  to  more  than 
M-bllllon  to  more  than  4-mUllon  diaabled 
veterans  or,  their  widows,  orphans  and  de- 
pendent parenu. 

"Also,  the  expenditures  for  veterans  pro* 
grams  now  exceed  more  than  •S.S-billlon  per 
year,  making  the  VJi.  third  to  the  DepsJrt- 
ment  of  Defense  and  Post  Office  Department. 
With  more  than  170,000  employes,  the  VJt. 
is  again  third  behind  the  two  previously 
mentioned  departments.  The  Admlnlstra- 
tk»  operates  one  of  the  largest  Insurance 
programs  In  the  whole  world;  it  has  a  nation- 


wide hospttsJ  aad  medloal  program  which 
oonslsu  of  more  than  170  hospitals  and  other 

medlcHl  facilities. 

"Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  veterans 
programs  the  VA.  should  be  of  Cabinet 
status  to  afford  It  the  power  and  dlgnltv 
needed  to  accomplish  what  must  be  done  by 
a  grateful  nation  for  its  veterans,  their  fam- 
ilies and  survivors.  I  hope  Congress  will  pass 
legisUtlon  this  Seealan  making  tills  possible." 


April  22— Qmcb  IsabeDa't  BirtbdaT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  VKKMBTLVAirU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEirrATIVES 

ruesday,  AprU  11, 19$7 
Mr-  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Saturday.  AprU  22,  Is  the  birth- 
day of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  We 
Americans  should  be  reminded  of  this 
day,  as  Queen  Isabella  was  tn  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  discovery  of 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

At  the  request  of  John  Paul  Paine.  I 
am  placing  in  the  Concrcssional  Ricord 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Paine  advl^ng  the 
States  and  cities  which  have  proclaimed 
April  22  Queen  Isabella  Day.  as  well  as 
Gome  of  the  proclamations  themselves: 

WASIDKOrOK.    D.C 

April  12. 1997. 
Hon.  Jabus  O.  Pulton, 
House  of  RepT€Ment(Uivex, 
Waihingion.,  D.C. 

DCAS  Pulton:  As  that  famous  date  nears, 
I  am  pleased  to  give  you  a  list  of  the  cities 
and  state  tabt  have  proclaimed  April  22  as 
Queen  Isabella  Day.  at  my  request.  They 
are: 

STATXS 

Alabama,  Gov.  Lurteen  B.  Wallace;  Penn- 
sylvania. Oov.  BaymoDd  P.  Shafer:  and  Ver- 
mont, Oov.  Philip  H.  Hoff. 


Baltimore.  Md..  Mayor  Theodore  R. 
McKeldln;  Buffalo.  H.T..  Mayor  Prank  A. 
SedKa;  Davenport.  Iowa,  Mayor  John  H. 
Jebens;  Neirark,  NJ..  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addon- 
iKlo;  Harrisburg.  Pa.  Mayor  Daniel  J.  Barry: 
New  Orleaiu.  La.,  Mayor  Victor  H.  Schlro: 
Bronx.  N-Y.,  Borough  President  Herman 
BadlUo:  Long  Beach,  Calif..  Mayor  Edwin  W. 
Wade;  Taxnpa.  Pla.,  Mayor  Nick  Nuocio;  Syra- 
cuse. NT.,  Mayor  WUllam  P.  Waish;  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  Mayor  Alfonso  Cervantea. 
Sincerely, 

JOHN  Paktl  Paine. 

A    PaOCLAMATtON 

Whereas,  Queen  laabella  ( 1451-1504 » , 
Queen  of  Castile,  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
goo,  was  instrumental  in  making  poaslble 
the  voyage  of  Christopher  Coltunbua  which 
resulted  In  his  discovery  of  America  in  1492; 
and 

Whereas.  Queen  Isabella  Is  noted  for  many 
Important  contributions  to  the  society  of 
Spain  and  to  the  Spanish  people;  and 

Whereas.  Queen  laabella  hss  not  been 
given  due  recocnltion,  althou^  Christopher 
Columbus  has  had  a  day  set  aside  in  hU 
honor:  and 

Whereas,  AprU  S3,  1M7,  is  the  five  hun- 
dred and  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Queen  Isal>ella: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Philip  H.  Hoff.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Vennoot,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Saturday.  April  22.  1067.  to  be  Queen  Isa- 
bella Day  in  tiM  State  of  Vermont. 


A1958 
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April  20,  1967 


CMTen  ondar  my  tuai  ud  Vba  QrMt  Bml 
o€  tha  8t»««  of  Varmont  •«  MootpeU«r.  this 
thlrt«entli  dAj  ctf  Utfdi.  AJ>.  1997. 
PBZur  H.  Bon. 
Oooernor.  ffltfte  o/  Ftfrnumt. 
By  UuGonmor: 

Bnr  JucxH  U.  Oocxxm. 
Secretmry  of  CivU  and  MiUtmtT/  Affair$. 

PBOCLAMAnOM 

WbfiTMa.  the  »oy»««  of  Chrtatot^er  Oolum- 
bua,  wtilch  ramlted  In  hl«  diaoovering  Amer- 
lo*  In  1403,  wm»  mad«  pooslble  thit)ugb  Quevn 
iMbellA  (1441-1504).  Qu««n  of  C^aOlft,  VU« 
of  FerdlZMOd  of  Ar&«on:  ftsd 

WhcsM*.  tt»  SpMilah  people  UMl  Spftnlab 
•oclcty  ofre  much  to  tbe  In^Mrtutt  oontrl- 
buUoDB  mAd«  In  her  ttnt«  bj  tbe  said  Queen 
IMb«lU:  aod 

WberMW.  apectaJ  recofnlUon  tuts  never  been 
given  Queen  X^kbelta  for  her  Lntereet  uid  ac- 
tion* In  nuUng  poaetble  &h«  voyage  to  tbe 
New  WorU  by  Chrlatopher  Oolumbua.  for 
wtKxn  a  d&y  baji  been  set  aMde;  and 

WbereoA,  the  Dve  hundred  and  lAxtaentb 
«nnlT«raary  of  the  blrtb  of  Queen  XiabelU, 
QuMo  of  OMtUfl,  wiXX  be  obeerved  on  April 
32,19«T. 

Nott.  tlMnfors.  I.  Mtck  T»uccio.  by  Tlrtae  of 
the  authority  voated  In  me  aa  Ma^or  of  the 
Otty  of  Tamp*.  Plortda,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  on  Satuzday.  AprU  23.  1M)7,  the  dtlaena 
of  Tampa  ahall  obeerre  "Queen  laabella 
Day"  *J^<  pb^n  pay  bocna^  to  the  memory 
of  thia  Spanish  Queen  who  ws«  tnstrumentaJ 
In  m&Ung  the  voyace  of  Chilatopber  Oolum- 
buB  to  the  Nev  World  a  reality. 

In  wltnaaa  whereof,  I  ban)  hereunto  aet 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Oty  of  Tampa  to  be  aJHied,  at  Tampa,  Flori- 
da this  27tb  day  of  kfarcb.  1*07. 

Ni^&^^rtJCCio. 

/        Mayor. 
&ty  of  Tsmpa.  FZa. 

PBOCLAMATtOK 

Wbenaa.  the  voyage  of  Chriatopher  Colum- 
but.  which  resulted  in  bla  discovering  Amer- 
ica In  14M,  waa  made  poealble  through  Queen 
Isabella  (1451-1604).  Queen  of  Oatlle,  wife 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon;  and 

Whereas,  the  Spanish  people,  and  ^>anUh 
society,  owe  much  to  the  Important  oontn- 
buttons  made  in  her  time  by  the  said  Queen 
Isabella;   and 

Whereas,  special  recognition  has  never  been 
given  C^JMD  IsabeUa  for  her  Intereet  and 
actions  Ld  mw^'^e  possible  the  voyage  to  the 
New  World  by  Christopher  Oolumbus.  for 
whom  a  day  has  been  set  aside;  and  #' 

Whereas,  the  Ove  hundred  and  sixteenth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella, 
Queen  of  Oastlle,  will  be  observed  on  April 
Sa. 10«7: 

Now.  therefore.  1,  Bdwln  W.  Wade.  Mayor 
of  the  Olty  QC  Long  Beach,  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  City  Council,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Saturday.  April  33.  1087.  u  Queen 
IsabftHa  Day  In  Long  Beach  In  honor  and 
meioory  of  this  Spanish  Queeo  who  was  In- 
strumental In  making  the  voyage  of  Obrljto- 
pher  Oolumbus  to  the  New  World  a  reality. 
Edwin  W.  Wadc, 

Mayor, 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 


Stai4e^  Drirwt  EiccOe^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRTAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  csaouws 
IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVSS 

Thitradav.  April  20. 19S7 
Mr.  IX>RN.    Mr.  Speaker.  «&  of  my 
fire  chUdzvn  attend  pubUo  MbooU  In 


South  CaroUxut  and  ride  to  school  on 
buaea  driven  by  student  drivers.  Part 
of  e«cfa  year  they  also  attend  school  tn 
Virginia  in  an  area  where  they  ride  to 
school  on  buses  driven  by  older  drlvera. 
It  Is  our  obeervatJon  that  the  student 
drivers  are  very  alert,  responsible  and  the 
equal.  If  not  the  superior,  of  the  older 
drivers. 

In  South  Carolina  the  safety  record  of 
student  drivers  has  been  excellent.  Not 
one  child  has  been  lost  while  riding  a 
bus  since  1953.  This  Is  an  outstanding 
record  and  a  tribute  to  the  student 
drivers  of  South  Carolina.  I  am  ex- 
tremely hopeful  that  Secretary  Wirta 
will  remove  the  driving  of  school  buses 
from  the  classification  of  "hazardous  oc- 
cupation." and  will  t>ermlt  our  student 
drivers  to  continue. 

I  am  writing  Secretary  Wlrtz  today, 
A  copy  of  my  letter  Ls  as  follows: 
CoNGUESs  or  Tm  Unitxs  Statxs, 

HOUBB  OV  BKPUSENTATXVSS. 
WMhington.  D.O..  April  20, 1967. 
Hon.  WnxAaD  Wnm. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Labor, 
Wa.%hi7igton.  D.C. 

DzAM  Ma.  SscarTAmT:  It  la  my  understand- 
ing that  the  driving  of  acbool  bueee  has  been 
claasined  as  a  "haxardous  occupation".  This 
claaslflcatloD  would  preclude  the  driving  of 
school  buses  by  high  school  students  under 
the  sge  of  eighteen. 

Mr.  Secretary,  all  of  my  five  ohUdren  attend 
the  public  schools  In  South  Carolina  and 
ride  to  school  on  buses  dxlven  by  student 
drivers.  Part  of  each  year  they  also  attend 
school  In  Virginia  in  an  area  where  they  ride 
to  school  on  buses  driven  by  older  driven. 
It  Is  our  obeerraUon  that  the  student  drivers 
are  very  alert  and  reaponelbie.  and  are  the 
equals.  If  not  the  superiors,  of  the  older 
driven. 

Allowing  students  sged  elgbteen  and  un- 
der to  drive  school  buses  Las  effected  great 
savings  to  the  states  which  utilize  tbelr 
services,  while  at  the  same  time,  has  provided 
much  needed  compensation  for  the  drivers. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  letter  Is  to  urge  that 
the  driving  of  school  buaee  should  not  be 
defined  as  a  "hazardous  occupation".  It  is 
my  belief  that  student  bus  drivers  make  a 
ctmtributton  to  o\ir  education  program  that 
must  not  be  overlooked. 
Sincerely. 

Wm.  Juntntos  Bavax  Doen. 

Member  of  Con^rr^'- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
amend  the  law  so  as  to  permit  high 
school  students  under  the  age  of  18  to 
drive  school  buses : 

A  CoKCtnuiDrr  RisoLtrnoM  or  th«  Ockbuul 
AsaauBLT  or  South  Cabouha  Mcmobiai.- 
iziNO  CoNCRKSS  To  Ahkmd  th*  Law  90  as  To 
Pxucrr  HiOH  School  Stuoknts  Undd  th« 
Acs  or  EicHTXEN  To  D»iv»  School  Bcbks 
Whereas,   the  United   States   Secretary   of 
Labor.  Wlllard  Wlrtx.  has  defined  the  driving 
of  school  buses  as  a  hAsardoiu  occupation, 
thereby  establlahlng  ss  an  unlawful  act  the 
driving  of  school  buses  by  high  school  stu- 
dents under  the  age  of  eighteen:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  Is 
presently  using  high  school  students,  some 
of  whom  are  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  as 
drivers  of  school  buses  and  they  have  proved 
to  be  safe  and  responsible  drivers  who  have 
effected  savings  for  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina while  at  the  same  time  receiving  needed 
oompensatlon  for  their  services;   and 

Whereas,  It  U  beUeved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  amend  the  defi- 
nition ot  the  words  "hacardous  occupation" 
or  otherwlae  uneod  the  law  of  the  land  so  as 


to  permit  high  school  students  uad«  the 
Bge  of  eighteen  who  are  capable  of  safe  and 
responsible  driving  to  be  occupied  a*  driven 
of  school  buses.    Now.  therefore. 

Be  It  reeolved  by  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvaa,  the  Senate  concurring; 

That  the  Congress  of  theJTnlted  States  Is 
hereby  memorialised  to  amend  the  law  by 
defining  "hazardous  occupation"  so  as  to  ex- 
clude school  bus  driving  or  otherwise  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  permit  high  school  studenu 
under  the  age  of  elgbteen  who  are  capable 
of  safe  and  respooslble  driving  to  be  occupied 
as  school  bus  drivers. 

Be  It  further  reeolved  that  a  copy  of  tbli 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  two  United  States 
Senators  from  South  Carolina,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Statea  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee  from  this  State,  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  Statea  House  of  RepreeentaUves. 

State  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
March  Slst.  lOe?. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  ta  a 
tnie  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Oarolloa  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  and  concurred  In  by  tbe  Senate. 

IKIB    WaTSOM. 

CtorJc  of  the  House. 


Haaoi  Siyt  Ho  Afaia 

EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nww  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  Apm  20, 1967 
Mr.  MXTLTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  crucial  aspects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
that  Its  opponents  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand U  that  HaiKrt  and  it«  allies  are  not 
the  slightest  bit  Interested  in  solving  that 
situation  peacefully. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  from  the  April  18,  1967.  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Star: 
Hanoi  Satb  No  Acaim 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  told  his 
listeners  In  New  York  on  Saturday  that  "we 
are  waging  a  war  In  aMntest  that  Is  fully 
capable  of  solution  by  peaceful  means." 

He  did  not  speU  oat  what  the  peaceful 
means  might  be.  It  Is  becoming  perfectly 
clesr,  however,  that  Hanoi  at  this  time  has 
no  Intereet  In  ending  the  war  except  on  Its 
own  terms.  And  a  settlement  on  Hanot's 
terms  would  require  the  United  States  to  sell 
the  South  Vietnamese  down  the  river — a  ■so- 
lution" which  ought  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  anyone's  mind. 

Dr.  King  bad  hardly  concluded  his  re- 
marks when  Hanoi  rejected  another  in  a  long 
series  of  peace  plans.  This  one  was  a  four- 
stage  peace  propoaal  advanced  by  Canada. 
It  contemplated  an  end  to  all  military  acUon. 
Including  bombing,  a  freeae  "on  tbe  course 
of  mmtary  events,"  cessation  of  hoetlUtlee 
and,  finally,  a  cleanup  which  would  include 
troop  withdrawals. 

The  response  came  from  Nban  Dan, 
Hanoi's  ofllclal  newspaper.  It  described  tbe 
Canadian  proposal  as  a  "smoke  screen"  for 
President  Johnson's  "fallacies  on  peace 
talks."  and  repeated  the  North  Vietnamese 
demand  that  "the  United  States  Imperialists 
stop  their  a{[gre«slve  war  in  Vietnam,  stop 
tbelr  bombing  of  the  North  definitely  sod 
unconditionally,  and  withdraw  United  States 
troops  from  South  Vietnam."  A  caU,  in 
short,  for  capitulation. 

The  Canadian  approach  now  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  shnllar  suggestion  from  S&lgon. 
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Hanoi's  reply  Is  not  known,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  It  will  be  received 
more  favorably. 

This,  then.  Is  the  war  which  Dr.  King 
thinks  is  fuUy  capable  of  solution  by  peace- 
ful means.  We  think  he  Is  mllee  off  the 
target,  and  that  Richard  Nixon  Is  much  closer 
to  the  mark  when  he  says  be  sees  "no  possi- 
bility of  the  enemy  accepting  any  olTer  that 
has  been  made  or  could  be  made/' 


Model  Citict  Profrav  Is  Called  Sacceit 
Already 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAijroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  20. 1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  model 
cities  legislation  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress  was  designed  to  rebuild  our 
cities  and  towns  across  the  country  by 
concentrating  a  vast  array  of  Federal, 
local,  and  private  programs  In  deteri- 
orated neighborhoods  to  clear  up  the 
human  and  physical  blight. 

In  addition.  Congress  intended  that 
this  program  would  Inspire  the  hopes  ol 
large  and  small  dtles  to  seek  new  and 
imaginative  solutions  to  their  problems. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Sacramento  Bee 
noted  the  positive  results  ah^ady 
achieved  by  the  model  cities  program 
even  though  only  token  funds  have  been 
appropriated.  Arthur  D.  Little,  of  a  pri- 
vate research  and  management  consult- 
ing firm,  found  that  the  preparation  of 
applications  for  Federal  funds  under 
this  program  had  strengthened  the  ad- 
ministrative capacities  of  some  cltlea 
simply  by  bringing  together  city  agencies 
that  have  never  before  met  in  the  same 
room. 

I  believe  that  this  study  prepared  by 
Mr.  UtUe  Is  illustrative  of  the  type  of 
positive  results  we  can  expect  frxMn  the 
model  cities  program.  If  we  can  link 
Federal  spending  with  local  Ingenuity, 
perhaps  we  can  find  some  fresh  answers 
to  the  problems  plaguing  our  cities. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  interesting 
article  with  my  colleagues  by  including 
it  in  the  Concrcssional  Record: 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Oallf.)  Bee, 
liar.  13.  19ff7| 

MoDii.  Crraca  PsocaAii  Is  Called  Svccrss 
Alseadt 

WASHiNCTOsr. — A  private  consulting  con- 
cern has  reported  President  Johnson's  new- 
est effort  to  Iniprove  urban  life — the  model 
clUee  program — already  has  achieved  posi- 
tive results  despite  the  fact  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated only  token  ftmds  to  run  It. 

In  tbe  first  published  survey  of  the  pro- 
gram's Impact.  Arthur  D.  Little,  the  research 
and  management  consultant,  found  tbe  dif- 
ficult problems  of  preparing  an  appUcatloa 
for  federal  funds  had  strengthened  tbe  ad- 
ministrative capacities  of  some  cities  simply 
hf  bringing  together  "city  agencies  that  have 
never  before  met  in  the  same  room." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  report 
warned  that  many  problems  remain  beifore 
the  objectives  of  the  act  can  be  fulfilled.  R 
Kaid  many  cities  have  no  conception  of  bow 
to  bring  together  their  various  phyeical  and 
social  development  programs  In  a  concen- 
trated assault  on  one  slum  neighborhood. 


MOTSB  OBSTACLaB 

And  It  added  sharply  that  obstacles  at  the 
federal  level — particularly  the  lack  of  in- 
teragency coordination — may  cause  the  pro- 
gram to  founder. 

"A  city  may  find  Itself  In  trouble  If  It  de- 
pends totally  on  the  Department  of  Bousing 
ami  tJrban  Development  to  deliver  the  re- 
sources of  other  departments  which  It  does 
not  control,"  the  report  declared.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Agency  la  Charged  by  Congress 
with  responsibility  for  admlnUterlng  tbe 
program. 

Tbe  Little  report  was  based  on  a  confer- 
ence tbe  firm  held  In  Cambridge  in  Decem- 
ber with  represenutlves  of  13  cities.  The 
cities  were  Baltimore.  Chicago.  Cleveland. 
Dayton,  Kast  Cleveland.  RnoKvUle.  Nashville. 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco.  Seattle.  South 
Bend  and  Worcester. 

raOCBAM    AIM 

The  aim  of  tbe  model  cities  program.  In 
broadest  terms,  la  to  link,  federal  spending 
with  local  ingenuity  to  schleve  a  dramatic 
Improvement  In  urban  living.  Congress  ap- 
propriated only  til  million  last  year  to  help 
cities  draw  up  their  plans.  President  John- 
son has  asked  for  »400  million  for  fiscal  IQ«8 
to  Implement  tbe  plan,  but  he  faces  resist- 
ance In  tbe  new  Congress. 


Tlic  Rishl  Reveread  Jobs  E.  Schifrcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  inNNXsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  AprU  3.  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
just  after  the  turn  of  the  century  that 
Father  John  Schlffrer.  newly  emigrated 
to  America  from  his  native  Slovenia,  was 
given  the  challenging  assignment  of 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
logging  camps,  the  early  mining  towns, 
and  the  Indian  peoples  of  northeastern 
Minnesota — an  assignment  which  even- 
tually brought  him,  In  1911,  to  my  home- 
town of  Chisholm. 

This  pioneer  priest  undertook  his  task 
with  a  stubborn  but  affable,  forceful  but 
inspired,  sense  of  duty — characteristics 
which  ser\ed  him  well  and  left  an  In- 
delible mark  upon  his  parishioners  as 
well  as  upon  the  community. 

Throughout  the  60  years  of  his  min- 
istry, his  Interests  ranged  far  beyond  his 
spiritual  mission  and  encompassed  not 
only  the  affairs  of  his  parUh  but  the 
problems  of  his  community.  His  ex- 
ample will  surely  continue  to  Ir^plre 
others  who  serve  after  him. 

No  finer  tribute  or  more  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  Monstgnor  Schiffrer's  life  and 
vocation  could  have  been  written  than 
this  moving,  touching  editorial  by  Miss 
Veda  Ponikvar,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Chisholm  Free  Press,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

His  Cahdle  CoNnNxrcs  To  Glow 
For  the  people  of  the  Iron  Range,  a  mag- 
nificent era,  steeped  In  tbe  precepts  ot  re- 
ligions endeavors,  has  ended. 

A   MAN'S  HOPKS   AND   OKKAUS 

The  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monslgnor  John 
E.  SChlfTrer  concludes  nearly  sixty  years  of 
one  man's  hopes,  dreams  and  accompUsh- 
ments.  The  chapter  of  over  half  a  century 
of  purposeful  living  shall  remain  for  the 
historians  to  write  and  evaluate.    What  this 


man  of  many  wmters  accomplished  during 
his  S9  years  in  tbe  priesthood  cannot  now  be 
meastued,  for  so  much  this  la  vibrant  and 
important  within  our  lives  today,  emanates 
from  the  plana  and  projections  of  this  teacher 
and  spiritual  leader. 

AS  wK  arTEAci:  rooTarsFe 
As  we  reumee  tbe  footprlnta  of  this  Uan 
ol  Ood  across  the  barren  fields,  the  snow- 
laden  forests;  the  man-made  canyons  and 
gorges  of  tbe  giant  Mesabl.  a  story  unfolds 
«r-hicb  reveals  tbe  sympatbeUc  heart  and  sou] 
of  an  immigrant  priest  who  respected  his 
native  land  of  Slovenia,  but  who  loved  Amer- 
ica with  deep  understanding.  His  first  major 
burdle  was  to  master  the  EngllKb  language 
and  to  be  ordained  as  a  Minister  of  Ood's 
word.  Be  then  set  out  to  learn  tbe  tongue 
of  the  Chippewa  Indian,  and  among  tbem 
the  taught,  guided  and  administered  to  tbe 
sick  and  hungry.  Bis  missionary  adslgnment 
took  him  from  the  tiny  settlement  fringing 
tbe  lonely  Hinckley  area  to  Ely  and  Tower 
where  the  snow  ^loe.  tbe  horse  and  buggy 
and  his  seven  league  boou  were  bis  constant 
companions.  He  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
knowing  the  late  Monslgnor  Buh.  a  pioneer 
missionary,  and  served  In  bis  parish  at  Ely 
when  Father  Buh  went  to  Europe. 

CHAUXItOSS  Atn>   RKAKTACms 

The  early  years  oa  the  Iron  Range  w«-e 
pitted  with  challengee  and  heartaches.  Out 
of  the  rugged,  tormenting  wilderness.  Mon- 
slgnor Schlffrer  carred  a  legacy.  His  astute 
quallflcauons  in  the  area  of  fiinance  enabled 
and  empowered  him  to  raise  Taat  sums  of 
money,  to  erase  debts,  and  to  eetabllsb 
sound,  sturdy  Borises  of  Worahlp.  In  ISll. 
Monslgnor  amumed  the  pastorship  of  St. 
Joseph's  Catholic  Church  in  Chisholm  The 
aaslgnment  was  not  an  easy  one.  but  as  the 
years  sped  by,  he  became  the  patriarch 
shepherd  of  his  flock. 

aaax  coixBcnoif   or  sooks 

Many  a  night,  while  tbe  rest  ol  tbe  world 
slumbered,  he  continued  to  enhance  bis  edu- 
cation through  self  study  and  reading.  Hi* 
collection  of  fine  books  and  periodicals  has 
been,  and  remains  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing. His  wealth  of  Information,  picturec  and 
historical  data  became  a  treasure  store  for 
the  University  of  Minnesota  cultural  team 
headed  by  Dr.  Timothy  Smith.  Tbe  Monslg- 
nor provided  much  in  historical  data  for  the 
archives  and  historical  documents  now  being 
compiled  at  the  University. 

COHTlMUau    TO     OaSAM 

And  while  the  parishioners  basked  In  a 
certain  sura  of  pride  with  a  debt-free  church, 
supplemented  by  a  Parish  Center  and  a  Con- 
vent. Monslgnor  continued  to  dream.  He 
had  faith  In  the  Uttle  town  that  be  claimed 
as  his  very  own,  and  deeply  believed  that  a 
magnificent  church  with  a  Campanile  was 
the  monument  .  .  .  tbe  Rock  be  wanted  to 
leave.  At  a  period  in  tbe  Iron  Range's  and 
tbe  conununlty's  history  when  the  economics 
were  not  too  promising  and  there  were  vl- 
Blon?  of  dwindling  population  and  curtailed 
mining  activities.  Monslgnor  forged  ahead, 
St.  Joseph's  Church  stands  today  as  a  beacon 
of  light  and  warmth  and  understanding  to 
every  weary  traveller,  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed. 

HAS    SESVZD    COHTTKTTOUSLT 

But  Monslgnor  did  not  only  Ond  time  for 
the  religious  duties  and  responsibilities  dur- 
ing his  full,  and  purposeful  83  years.  He, 
along  with  the  late  Superintendent  J.  P. 
Vaughan.  played  a  slgniAcant  role  in  tbe 
construction  of  the  Chisholm  PubUc  Library. 
Since  its  completion  In  1914.  he  has  served 
continuously  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  al- 
ways finding  time  to  serve,  guide  and  direct. 
In  the  community's  projects,  he  was  always 
interested  and  contributed  with  bis  Intelli- 
gent advice,  analysis  and  often  finances. 

ALL    LZTXS    TOnCR^ 

There  are  few  people  alive  today  whose 
lives  have  not  been  touched  by  Monslgnor. 
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.  iMlplnc  b«iia,  »nd  tuouja  •  .trtot^<UK|ip-  troom  In  Vietnam  the  beet  possible  weap-         ,^,^„,  operation,  and  later  coMt»i  opwu- 

UnslUa  MKJ  a  rtgld  Miuihor,  he  left  hu  un-  j,jjg  ^j  because  the  batUe&hlps.  m  Qen-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  aemon«trat«<l.  neither  .Ircralt 

prtnu  on  th«  matii  of  UtmilikI  out  com-  ^^^  gj^^  points  out.  are  already  paid  ^„  ctuImt.  equal  the  battlewagon'e  big  gun. 

munitT  with  ''ff^.  "'L!^"*";''-  _,,,  „„  for  and  the  ammunition  la  already  paid  ,hen  It  comes  to  ahore  bombwdment. 

«n^.'.o^^toi^._^'gSj^5  '^-^^'^^^^jl^Tzz'z:,  ^^^rsigTi'rto-'^.s^^-S'tn^c 

oommunity.     to  reading  these  two  articles.  i^e  tune.  aaVlng  U.a.  Uve.  ana  doUan. 

-^^■^^^■^^^  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I                                •     

toclude   the  articles,   "I^ts  UnveU   the  (p^j^  me  a«n  Diego  Union,  Mar.  M.  I9e7| 

BaltlcsUps  for  VietBa«i  BatUewagons."  and  "Battleships  Seen  ui  ^^^^^^^  gow  as  Bm  Vkt  MoMT-Sat- 

Big  Viet  Moneysavers,"  from  the  March  „»_ Cax    Hn    Tawirrs    ai    Lias    Bjsk, 

EXTENSICm  OP  REUARKS  15  and  March  20,  1967,  Issues  respec-  cok 

or  tively.  ot  the  San  Diego  Union.    The  ar-  ,By  Brig.  Oen.  Jsme*  D.  Hlttie,  VB.  Marine 

..    xMiiann  u^nrnx  tlcleafollow:  ooipa.ret.) 

HON.   F.  EDWARD  HEBEKT  iPnm  the  Torrance  (CalU.I  Soutb  say  Dally  WasiilitcTOH.— If    economy    and    combat 

nr  uimausa  Br»eme,  Mar.  18,  1»«71  slIecUveneM  stUl  ar»  Important  factora  in  the 

't!_!,___.,w™<.  LiT-a  Vimu.  mx  BaTn,iwa<joi«  aelecUon  of  weapon*  for  the  Vletnameee  war. 

W  TBI  HODSB  0»  RKPBE8BNTATIVB8  ,„     ,           „   „,t.i.>  then    bartleehlp.   ahouia    be    taken   out   of 

ThuTMdav   AbtOIO  t»l7  (By  jamea  u.  miuoi  mothbaUa  and  put  Into  action. 

TtlHTtaav,  Apru  ill.  ini  WaanraoTOK.— when    th.    ahore   batterlM  „,„,  ^,  the  emphaata  on  compute™  and 

Mr.  HUBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  opened    up   recently   on   the  VS.  Destroyer  '^xxt  effectlvenem,"  It  la  an  enduring  myatery 

Ume  there  has  been  Increasing  Ctirloslty  03nen.  patrolling  off  the  north  Vietnamese  ^^  ^^^^   experienced  comJi»t  leaders  aa  to 

aa  t/^  whT  the  Pentagon  has  not  taken  ooaat.  It  waa  no  routine  episode.  why  the  batUeehlpa  are  not  on  station  on  the 

as  to  wny  vne  renuMSuii  uaaiiu.  !«»..«•  alenalad  the  further  mtenalBcaUon  of  vi/tnamMe  coaat 

the  mothbaUa  off  of  at  le«t  two  of  our  ^^^^^  „'^  und.riln«>  the  urgent  ^:^3^^v.  bad  «.p.rtaic  with  bat- 

battleshipa  and  send  them  over  to  bomb  ^^.^^ty   ,„,   taking   ths  mothballs  off   a  t,^,j.  „pport  of  ground  action  say  theae 

enemy  concentrations  and  Installations  couple  ot  our  battleshlpa  and  getting  them  tlg-guimed  ships  ai»  Joat  what  la  needed  In 

In  Vietnam.  into  action  in  Vietnam.  Vietnam. 

Why  this  has  not  been  done  is  all  the  The  ahelllng  of  the  O'Brien  reflects  Hanoi's  ExperU   to  naval  bombardment  cite   tbs 

more  mizsllns  In  view  of  the  totenslflca-  declalon  that  from  now  on  our  Inanore  naval  economy  angle: 

Hon  of  th«  naval  bombardment  against  patrols  against  oommunUt  coastal  movement  Today  w»  are  ualjog  M  million  alicratt  to 

^1?    l7jff^f,^^Lr^™rtr      ToSuier  of  lupplle.  and  reinforcement,  are  going  to  hit  troop  concentiaUons.  bndgea.  road  Junc- 

North     Vletnamwe     t*^*"-       ^^*"|"  come  under  gunfire  of  Bed  ahore  batterlea.  tlona.  micka.  enemy  gun  emplacements  and 

with  many  Members  of  this  House,  I  am  ^  ^^  intend  to  oooUnue  patpoaing  against  mlaaiie  sites. 

dlsturted  to  hear,  through  press  reports,  the  Reds'  cceatal  supply  movementa,  then  we  But  It  doee  not  make  sense  to  risk  a  multl- 

that  our  destroyers  are  having  to  move  must  face  up  to  the  taak  of  knocking  out  the  million-dollar  airplane  and  Its  crew  agmlnat 

Inside  the  range  of  Communist  shore-  enemye  coastal  guns.  a  target  that  can  be  knockea  out  with  much 

based  guns  to  order  to  Are  on  coastal  Thu  isn't  a  Job  for  the  aeatroyeia  which  loaa  risk  ana  coat             ^  ...    ^.       _  ^    , 

tj.r„,,  up  to  now  have  been  carrying  the  burden  of  That  la  a  Job  for  the  batUeahlp.     Each  of 

-!?,.■«-♦  r.t  fhl.   I«  hl»h      W«  have  naval  gunfire  .upport  In  Vietnam.    The  de-  Its  nine  big  guns  wm  throw  a  oae-tra  abeU, 

The  coat  of  this  is  high.     We  nave,  ^*L5^.,„£^  "11^  „,  .^od  in  terma  of  with  puipomt  preclalon,  at  targets  X  mUea 

within  the  past  few  days,  had  d«troyers  ^^nge  ^d  w'eSJt  M  p'rS«tue    But.  in  miana^^^^ 

hit  and  damaged  by  Communist  shore-  J^^  ^,  ^,,^  gunnery  they  are  mall  guns.  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  to  that  there 

based  gimflre.      We  can  expect  casual-  ^^  ^        ^^,  aartroyer.  are  large  number.  Of  turgeb  1"  South  and 

tie.  to  lncre««  If  this  mission  continue  t„"com.  insia.  th.  rang,  of  the  enemy.  North  ^"'X^'^'  «f  J^SI^^'T^.'S: 

to  be  Impowd  upon  our  destroyers  and  a.ore-ba.«l  gun.  to  engage  them     This  la  the  clently  ana  with  le-coet  and  risk  by  battle- 

jU^^^d-nagetoourshlpsls  ^.^^^^^J^-^^^Z.^;:^-^.  "i^'^^^rof  ^ugh«t^ti« 

■TSS^p.  flrtn.  a  .hen  about  30  ■^^^^^'^^^LT'^^^ru'T^  s s^k'T^^'h:;? fi^t" ^r", 

times  the  weight  of  a  destroyer's  with  a  ?J"  ""  ™"**  »°°  ""  "  """  "  ""^  caauaiuea.  before  the  Marinee  brok.  up  oom- 

range  almost  three  times  as  great  as  a                                   v,i.i.«.~«.     The  foUow-  munist   troop   ooncentrauona.    During  the 

S^SWs.  would  have  genutoe  advan-  .^.fJJ.'-^^^'^l^r^rand'^t'uiiSfp  '-«J«J''J'-':i^fn'ff'^°''  °' 

UV.  ™SM7and  riiellVelght.  underlmea  the  tre-  supported   the   ground   •««<• 

It   could  cnitae   along   the   COUt   and  m^douawperlarlty  o<  the  batUeahlpa:  Tet  It  U  ""^""^  "^ . T^J*  ''V^ 

■T^  ^*!2t.!SftSf ^"S  SS              ''•"^-  """•  •"*  ■^'"  "'as'"'"  ^     '^ »  "  "^^^^  ^"^"  ^^ 
and  not  be  wlthto  the  r»nge  of  their       5.uich.    «  mllea M  pounds     operauon  Haatinga.    with  the  Navy-Marine 

guns.                                                                                S-lneh.  IJ  mUea 10»  pounds  corps  gunfire  control  system,  a  batUewagon 

The  reasons  for  puttliw  our  battleshlpa       S-lnch.  n  mUea mO  pounds  cruising    off    the   coast   oould   have   blasted 

to  work  In  Vietnam  are  set  forth  In  two      IB-lnch.  M  mUss 1. 100  pounds  communist  targets  at  night  and  even  dur- 

artlcles  by  Brig.  Qen.  James  D.  Hlttie,  x,cb.  batUeebip  baa  nlna  IS-lneb  guna.  ing  bimaing  monKKm  i«lns. 

US.  Martne  Corps,  retired.  Director  of  That  mean,  that  every  nine-gun  mIvo  Mnda  it  oouia  have  dona  this  with  guns  that 

national    security    and    foreign    affairs,  nine  tons  of  bombwdment  aheU  ana  eiplo-  are  paid  for.  a  ahlp  that  baa  been  paJa  for. 

^^^  Of  Por4n  war.  of  the  United  «v,  «x«unmg  towara  th.  enemy  guna,  air-  J^  "^"^"^  «^  J^J.       '       ^ 

States,   recently   DubUahed  in  the  San  Oelda  or  troop  concentrauona.  fore  the  Vietnam  war  began. 

S«^  n^^d    oXr<lallVDaDera  What'a  more,  the  batU«ihlp  can  deliver  Its  In  addlUon   to  aupportlng  our  .Borts  In 

Diego    Union    and    otner    oauy   papers  .  ""■.•■^■' ,,_,_,,,_ -.'ther  or  visl-  South  Vietnam,  there  la  plenty  o*  opportu- 

throughout  the  UnlUrf  State,  .enred  by  ^S^tT  w.^th^.^?;^  tJ>»? wb"  ^^-  X^o  put  th'.  big  ^  to  work  against 

the  highly  reapected  Copley  News  Serv-  °""J     "'   ^^^  how  to  u»  th«Mi  baivy  North  Vietnamese  ahore  batterlea,  «ich  aa 

Ice.                                                      ,  gun.  against  Shore  t«TC<«  ssy  tbe  battleship  engaged    and    hit    th.    deetroyer    O'Brien   a 

In   his   lUltlonally   syndicated   column  ^  ^he  moat  powerful  and  preclae  all-weather  few  weeka  ago. 

General    Hlttie    points    out    In    epedflc  „<i  »ii.rt.ibuity  bombardment  weapon  In  Battieahipa   would  play  havoc  with   the 

terms  why  battleshlpa  are  needed,  and  the  history  of  warfare.  Oommuniat.'  ooastal  road  system.    Busslan- 

why   their   use   in  Vietnam   would  »ave  Another  thing  that  makea  the  batUewagon  °^" ,  "f  "*V^'  =^"~  J^,^ J^* 

Uvi.  and  doUan  such  a  loglMOaddltlon  to  our  war  effort  In  be  helplMa  to  deflect  or  .top  mUvo.  of  one- 

"TbeT^f :^^en^  U,  po.t  out  ^t  f^^^^^tZ^^-^j;^^-'^.  ^.^TJ^  '^  "  -""'--  T^ 
the  author  of  these  articles.  General  Hit-  ^^^^  ^^  wiaconam.  They  are  paid  for.  Reduction  to  cxsuaiun.  doUar  wvtoga. 
tie.  served  on  a  then-new  battleship,  the  .^  ^^  ^^  .lUtenoe.  AU  that',  needed  to  and  tocreased  combat  efficiency  are  aound 
U.S.S.  Waahington,  In  the  early  part  of  „„,  them  at  ua  and  to  acUon  Is  to  unmoth-  reuons  for  putting  a  couple  of  battleahlp. 
World  War  n,  and  later  had  the  experl-  baU  them,  put  a  crew  and  .upplle.  aboard  off  Vietnam.  ApparenUy  these  have  not 
ence  of  being  supported  by  batUeahlp  and  tune-up  the'eiectronlca  and  machtoery.  been,  from  the  «»ndpo(nt  of  "cost  effective- 
guns  In  amphibious  operations  In  the  And,  of  course,  make  the  decUion  to  do  It.  neaa,"  perausslve  reasons. 
Paclflc.  consequently,  his  article,  are  such  a  decision  shouldn't  be  aelayed  *»'•«»'»  ^'!^.„If2^™^SL^.,^"' 
based  on  far^re  than  theory.  loogw^  by  the  air>ment  that  planm  and  puters.  or  (be    aspens    operating  th«n. 
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Tlw  ?m<kt  of  Ike  Amtrkas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAXJTOSMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  15.  19S7 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  a 
further  proof  of  my  Interest  In.  and  de- 
votion to,  the  cause  of  inter- American 
understanding  and  amity,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  difitlnguUhed 
colleagues  and  of  the  peoples  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  to  the  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  of  my  friend,  the  Rev- 
erend Father  Joseph  P.  Thoming,  Ph.  D., 
DD.,  associate  editor  of  World  Affairs, 
in  this  important  area. 

Father  Thoming.  who  was  de5crlt>ed 
by  Democratic  Senate  Majority  Leader 
MiKB  MANsricLD  as  "The  Padre  of  the 
Americas."  was  one  of  the  first  priest- 
scholars  to  work  and  to  lecture  In  the 
universities  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics. Dr.  Thoming  continues  to  be 
an  honorary  professor  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Chile,  a  pontifical  Insti- 
tution. He  Is  the  one  U.S.  honorary  fel- 
low of  the  Historical  and  Geographic 
InsUtute  of  Brazil. 

One  of  his  books,  "Miranda:  World 
Citizen,"  published  by  the  University  of 
Florida  Press,  relates  the  fabulous  life  of 
Don  Prandsco  de  Miranda,  of  Venezuela, 
the  renowned  precursor  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican freedom  and  mdependence. 

Father  Thoming  has  also  written, 
authoritatively,  about  "Costa  Rica:  A 
Rural  Democracy."  "The  Alliance  for 
Progress,"  "What  Happened  In  Peru: 
1962-«3."  "The  American  Mediter- 
ranean," "Uruguay:  A  Social  State,"  and 
"The  1&S4  Brazilian  Revolution." 

Recently,  for  the  23d  consecutive  year, 
he  was  Introduced  In  the  U.S.  Rouse  of 
Representatives  as  the  Acting  Chaplain 
for  Pan  American  Day  by  our  beloved 
Speaker  Johh  W.  McCormack.  Under 
unanimous  consent  1  Include  in  my  re- 
marks two  news  reports  about  this  event. 
One  is  from  the  trlcounty  section  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Sentinel.  April  4. 
1967.  and  the  other  from  the  Baltimore 
Morning  Sun.  April  8. 1967. 

The  articles  read  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Montgomery  County  (Md.) 
SenUsel.  Apr.  4, 1907] 
Db.   J.   P.   TROBNTMO  To   OTEM   PaN-AMOUCCAM 

CntzMomss 

The  R«T.  Dr.  Joaepta  P.  Thornlng,  uaoctate 
editor  of  "World  Affaln"  and  p&etor  of  hla- 
torlc  St.  Joeeph*!  Church.  duroUtoD  Manor, 
hM  been  Invited  lo  give  the  prayer  April  19 
opening  the  Pan  American  Day  ceremonies 
in  the  VS.  House  of  RepreeentaUvea. 

Pr.  Thoming.  who  will  be  Introduottd  t>y 
the  Speaker,  John  W.  McCormac^k,  baa  often 
been  dMcrlbed  u  "The  Padre  of  tbe 
Amerlcaa.** 

Pr.  Thoming  eerved  aa  Honorary  Chaplain 
on  March  38  when  he  gave  the  Invocation  In 
the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  Organization  of 
American  States  pn  the  Silver  Anniversary 
of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board. 

Earlier  this  year.  Dr.  Thoming.  author  of 
books  and  articles  on  the  Latin  Aznerlcan 
FtepubllcB.  was  cited  In  the  "NaUonal  Direc- 
tory of  Latin  Americanists,"  a  list  of  special- 
IstB  In  the  social  selenoM  axul  bomaiiitlea. 


oocnplled  by  the  Hispanic  Poundatlon  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Thoming  Is  also  the  tinited  States 
Honorary  Pellow  of  the  Historical  and  Oeo- 
Sraphlc  InsUtute  of  Brudl. 


[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Apr.  8.  1M7) 
Pastoi   Onrm   Dibtbict  or   CoLtrHSXA   Rzn 

RoLS — ^Pathkb  Thoknimc  Wnx  Lkab  Pah- 

Ambucait   Dat   Pkatki 

The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thoming.  associate 
editor  of  IPorld  Affaira  and  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  CarroUton  Manor.  wUl  lead 
the  opening  prayer  Thursday  at  the  Pan- 
American  Day  ceremonies  In  the  Houae  of 
RepreBentativee. 

It   will    be   the    twenty-third    consecutive 
year  that  Patber  Thoming  has  had  this  as- 
slgmnent.  £e  has  been  described  in  Congress 
as  "The  Padre  ot  the  Americas." 
honosakt  chaplaih 

Father  Thoming  served  as  honorary  chap- 
lain at  the  Latin  American  celebration  March 
38.  when  he  offer«d  the  Invocation  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Organlzatloa  of 
American  States. 

The  occasion  was  the  Silver  Anniversary 
of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board. 

Earlier  this  yeeir.  Patber  Thoming,  the 
author  of  books  and  articles  about  the 
American  republics,  was  cited  In  the  'Na- 
tional Directory  of  LAtln  Americanists,"  a 
list  ol  speciaUsta  In  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  compiled  by  the  Hispanic  Foun- 
dation of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Troablc  With  PabBc  U«  8»-l« 


Outlay  it«ms.  Tbe  third  application.  "A 
Bumanltaries  Course"  submitted  January. 
1967,  Is  pending.  We  hasten  to  add  that  the 
above  reaacns  for  not  approving  tbe  first 
two  projects  were  never  menUoned  in  the 
guidelines  contained  in  the  "Manual  (or 
Project  Applications".  If  these  reasons  bad 
been  spelled  out  In  the  manual  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  would  have  been  saved  by 
a  good  n\any  people. 

We  had  t>een  advised  earUer  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  SpltB  Laboratories.  Inc.,  who 
makes  planetariums,  that  some  schools  in 
other  states  had  received  approval  for  plane- 
tarium projects  under  Title  III.  The  at- 
tached copy  of  an  arUcle  which  appeared 
in  the  February  AASA  Reporter  beara  out 
the  fact  that  eosne  twelve  schools  did  receive 
approval  for  such  projects  under  Title  III 

We  also  have  been  advised  by  public  echool 
rcpreeentatlves  who  have  been  successful  In 
securing  funds  from  Pi..  8d-10.  Title  HI. 
that  our  failure  could  be  attributed  to'  not 
applying  for  monies  to  do  preliminary  plan- 
ning under  T^tle  m.  At  the  out-eet  we 
took  the  attitude  that  our  local  school  people 
were  aware  of  the  needs  In  the  area  and  that 
we  should  not  waste  a  great  deal  of  Ume  and 
money  running  about  the  countryside  find- 
ing out  what  we  already  knew.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  two  projects  we  bad  Investigated 
similar  projects,  but  did  not  use  Federal 
Funds  for  this  purxKMe. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  various 
State  Departments  oS  Education  are  in  a 
better  poslUon  to  know  the  needs  of  their 
local  school  systems  and  as  a  result  abould 
kandle  the  Title  m  projecta. 

With  continued  good  wishes,  t  am 
Sincerely. 

D.  H.  Bcaar. 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARXS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  MnvioaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRKSENTATIVB3 
7AursddV,  ATorc^   23.  19S7 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  D. 
H.  Beary,  administrative  assistant  of  the 
Boise  Public  Schools.  Boise.  Idaho,  which 
recently  came  to  my  desk.  Mr.  Beary'i 
comments  on  the  problems  he  is  having 
in  getting  approval  of  title  ni  projects 
Is  so  tsiPical  of  the  comments  I  am  re- 
ceiving from  school  administrators 
across  the  country  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, that  I  believe  they  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the  House. 
I  also  believe  that  this  letter  gives  ample 
reasons  for  my  proposal  that  the  States 
form  a  State  plan  on  title  ni  projects  so 
that  some  responsibility  and  coordina- 
tion will  exist  at  the  State  level: 

BOISS   PlTBIJC  SCHOOU, 

Boiwe.  Idaho,  March  X.  2M7. 
Hon.  Jamxs  A.  McCluks, 
US.  Repreaentativc, 
SouMe  Office  Building, 
Wathtngton.  DjC. 

X>EAa  Jnf :  To  date  we  have  written  three 
applications  under  PX.  80-10.  TlUe  m.  T^m 
first  application  for  an  "Instructional  Mate- 
rial's  Center."  encompassing  the  six  south- 
west counties  was  rejected  primarily  because 
there  was  another  similar  project  being  con- 
sidered in  the  State,  "nie  second  appUea- 
Uon  tor  a  "Planetarium"  was  submlted  to  a 
TlUe  in  Federal  RepreeentaUve.  who  advised 
us  that  It  would  not  have  a  chance  of  being 
approved  because  that  over  half  of  the  pro]- 
•ct  expenditures  were  stipulated  for  Capital 


The  Riilil-To-Wark  Mjlh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  WKW  Toax 
IN  THB  H0178E  OP  REPRXSSNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  20. 1H7 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  prevalent  myths  going  the 
rounds  today  is  the  one  that  calls  for 
so-called  right-to-work  laws. 

An  effective  answer  to  the  poppycock 
being  circulated  Is  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  31.  1967, 
edition  of  the  Seafarers  Log,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Seafarers  International 
Union.  I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues: 

TwM  RWBT-To-WoajK  Mtth 

The  eoooomlc  histories  of  states  that  have 
adopted  rtght-to-work  laws  shows.  beyoDd 
any  doubt,  that  they  must  be  doing  some- 
thing wrong. 

In  relation  to  the  Tc«t  of  the  nation  these 
states  stand  today  far  below  the  position  they 
held  In  the  national  economy  before  adopt- 
ing rlght-to-work  legislation.  This  la  true 
without  exception  and  by  almost  every  gen- 
erally-accepted   economic   measxirement. 

With  the  exertion  of  only  one  very  spe- 
cial situation,  these  rlgbt-to-work  states 
stand  far  below  the  national  average  in  per- 
capita  income  and  stand  far  lower  In  per 
capita  income  than  they  did  before  adopting 
rlght-to-work. 

These  states  did  not  benefit  from  the  gen- 
eral economic  expansion  which  the  net  of 
the  nation  has  enjoyed  in  recent  years. 
Almig  with  a  drastic  drop  In  per  capita  In- 
oocue,    repressive    anti-labor    rlght-to-work 
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iMUIiUon  baa  brongbt  Oum  MMm  l="J»5 

MTM  .  arop  to  MW  e«  ownmblp.  »  0"^ 
decline  In  ne»  oon»OTlcO<io  and  a  loaa  oa 
population  u>  other  atmtaa.  _„_ 

.bout  tiiea.  rerolt.  btcmoM  «  la  an  »«;™P» 
to  brtn«  bac*  tue  laJ-ea-falr.  toduitrtaJ 
capltaUam  of  tb*  1»U>  oanWTT-  Thla  la  tha 
20th  centurr  boireTO.  and  the  Onlted  St»te. 
eoonomy  baa  paogreaa^l  f«-  besrond  tho« 
dark  daya-  El«bt-«o-WDrk  cannot  and  wui 
not  runctlon  In  the  tinlted  Statea  today,  and 
thla  baa  been  beat  proven  by  the  pUjbt  at 
thoae  etatea  that  hale  tried  It  out. 

Wliate»er  faoadea.  eicuaee  or  outright  uea 
the  proponent!  of  r1«ht-to-wort  u«e  to  dl«- 
TOlee  their  re^  otijertnee.  the  pujpoea  of 
nght-to-iraek  la  Binple,  and  alwaya  Uie  aame. 
Ita  purpoee  la  unlon-buatlnj— V>  outlaw  the 
cloaed  ehop.  deatroy  the  Ubor  unlona.  cut 
wacea  and  Increaa*  proAta. 

DOwKWaaD  arxaal*- 
But  thara'a  aometblnf  wroof  wltb  tba 
formula-  Inatead  ot  pHn*  up.  proflta  have 
gone  down  In  theae  atatea.  Bualneia  went 
down,  employment  went  down.  cooatrucUon 
went  down,  and  eientually  population  went 
down.  Tb*  draatlc  cuta  In  worketa'  wagaa 
that  came  about  ao  reduced  buying  power 
that  Btorea  began  to  cloaa.  With  atora  out- 
leta  cloaed.  manufacturing  began  to  decUne. 
Unemployment  Increaaed.  With  low  wages 
and  unemploymant  on  tha  Incxeaac,  thare 
waa  llttla  money  arailabla  to  Inraat  In  new 
homes  and  the  oooatnictloo  Induatry  aUdded 
badly. 

ThU  further  Increaaed  vmamployment. 
With  atlll  leae  money  available  more  atorea 
cloaed.  Aa  Job  avallabUlty  fell  and  unem- 
ployment roae.  young  famlllea  began  mov- 
ing away  to  atatea  without  rlght-to-work, 
where  bualneaa  waa  booming  and  Joba  were 
available.  This  further  reduced  general 
bualneaa  In  the  rlght-to-work  atatea  and  the 
downward  aplral  continued  faater  and  faater 
Juat  bow  far  have  tiie  economies  of  theae 
right-to-work  states  declined  since  adapting 
thla  leglalatlosi  under  the  authority  ot  Sec- 
tion 14|bl  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act?  The 
following  la  baaed  on  figures  compiled  by  the 
V3-  Department  of  Coanmerce  In  the  August. 
1066  Survey  of  Currant  Bualneaa: 


Nebraaka  In  IB«  WM  r7»  abota  the  na- 
tional averace.  It  had  idofitad  a  BTW  l»w 
in  IM7.    By  1»«  It  waa.nn  below— »  loaa 

North  CWollna  paaaed  a  RTW  law  in  Marcb^ 
1»57  In  1B«  It  waa  »*»7  below  the  naUonal 
average.     In  ie«8  It  waa  »T06  below— •  loaa 

f^  $348  

N<«h  Dakota  pasaad  a  RTW  law  In  IMT, 
when  It  waa  »I30  above  the  national  average 
per  capita  Income.  In  1»M  It  waa  »»«7  be- 
low— a  loaa  of  IS»7. 

South  Carolina  In  1964  when  It  paaaed  the 
law  waa  •«««  below  the  naUonal  average  per 
capita  income.  In  IMS  It  waa  »900  below— 
a  loaa  of  a234. 

Tennessee  In  1948  wma  t4M  below  the  na- 
tional average.  In  19*5  It  waa  8733  below— 
a  loss  of  »247. 

Tnaa — This  sute  waa  gasi  below  the  na- 
tional average  In  1948,  aner  having  paaaed 
a  BTW  law  In  1947.  After  eighteen  yeara 
of  thla  law.  In  19«»,  It  waa  8408  below— a 
loaa  of  8177. 

Utah  paaaed  the  B.TW  Uw  In  1956.  At 
that  time  It  waa  8381  brtow  tha  national 
average.  In  1988  It  waa  8891  below— a  loaa  of 
»140. 

Virginia  In  1948  waa  8300  below  the  na- 
Uonal average.  In  19M  It  waa  8337  below— 
a  loss  of  »37  ^     , 

Wyoming  in  19«2.  the  year  bafore  the  law 
waa  pasaed,  waa  818  above  tha  naUonal  aver- 
age. In  1988  It  waa  8188  below— a  loaa  of 
8306. 

South  Dakota  In  1948  waa  887  above  the 
national  average.  By  1968  it  waa  8833  be- 
low— a  loss  of  8600. 

Nevada  la  tha  only  exception  to  the  rule 
that  rlght-to-work  states  stand  below  the 
national  average  In  per  capita  Income.  Ne- 
vada passed  a  BTW  Uw  In  1961.  At  that 
time  It  waa  8898  above  that  nauonal  average. 
In  1B6S  It  was  sUU  above  In  per  capita  In- 
come, but  only  8668.  or  a  drop  of  833.  But 
Nevada's  prosperity  baa  been  baaed  almoet 
entirely  on  Income  derived  by  the  aula's 
huge  gambUng  caalnoa.  It  la  thla  heavy  In- 
flux of  out-of-atat«  money  that  kaepa  Ne- 
vada afloat. 

DtoMSi.  razLtm 


Alabama — When  Alabama  paaaed  Ita  rlght- 
to-work  Uw  In  1B53.  It  waa  8680  below  the 
naUonal  average  In  per  capita  Income.  By 
1965.  It  waa  8836  below — a  loaa  of  8186  In  rela- 
Uoa  to  tha  naUonal  averse  per  capita  In- 

Arlzona  |iasiiiii1  the  uw  before  1948.  The 
flgurw  go  back  only  to  1948.  but  since  that 
dace  Arlaona  has  fallen  farther  behind  the 
national  average  In  per  capita  Income.  It 
waa  8166  below  In  1948  and  8376  In  1966— a 
loaa  ot  8330. 

Arkansaa  In  1948  waa  8588  below  tha  na- 
tional average.  It  paaaed  a  RTW  Uw  In  1947. 
In  1966  It  waa  8901  below— •  loea  ot  8346. 

norida  eiueted  a  RTW  Uw  In  1944.  In 
1948  It  waa  8280  below  tha  national  average. 
By  1968  It  was  8333  below— a  loss  of  873. 

QeorgU  In  1948  waa  8463  behind  the  na- 
Uonal average.  In  1966  It  waa  $687  below— 
a  loaa  of  8135. 

Iowa  la  l»4a  waa  8168  above  tha  naUonal 
average.  In  1988  It  waa  870  below.  It  baa 
loat  8339  In  reUUon  to  tbe  national  average 
la  per  capita  Income^ 

Kansaa  passed  a  BTW  Uw  In  1958.  It  waa 
at  that  time  88  above  tha  natlODal  average. 
By  1988.  aflar  7  yean  with  a  BTW  Uw,  It 
had  fallen  8107  below  the  average — a  loaa  of 
8111. 

UUalMlpill  fssiT-  the  Uw  In  1954.  and  waa 
8177  balow  tta*  national  average  at  that 
time.  la  IMC  It  via  81.13a  below— a  loaa  of 
8MI. 


The  dismal  failure  ot  right-to-work  leg- 
UlaUon  and  the  economic  disaater  which 
adopUon  of  such  leglslaUon  haa  brought 
upon  every  state  that  haa  given  in  to  the 
faat-talklng  proponenta  of  right-to-wwk  baa 
been  well  documented.  Although  BTW  pro- 
ponenta have  never  ceased  their  propagan- 
dizing and  have  even  stepped  up  their  cam- 
paigning in  state  legislatures  and  within  the 
United  States  Congreea.  they  have  met  with 
no  auccesa  during  recent  yeara. 

Since  1958.  only  one  state  haa  adopted 
rlght-to-work  leglaUUon.  That  sraa  Wyo- 
mlng.  which  put  Ita  Uw  on  the  hooka  In  1963. 
During  that  period  Indiana,  which  waa  a 
rlght-to-work  ataW  decided  It  had  enough 
of  thU  destrucUve  legislaUon  and  repealed 
Ita  RTW  law  In  1966.  It  U  slgnlBcant  that 
alnce  repealing  BTW.  Indiana's  per  capita 
Income  haa  Jumped  nearly  ten  percent — 
much  higher  than  the  naUonal  averag*  of 
6.8  percent. 

Wytunlng  la  a  good  caae  study  In  what 
rlght-to-work  leglslaUon  can  do  to  a  sUte 
in  terms  of  depressing  lu  enUre  economy 
and  even  reducing  Its  popuUtion. 

Since  adoption  of  rlght-to-work  leglaia- 
uon  In  1968,  Wyoming  haa  dropped  from  a 
poalUon  where  it  was  818  per  person  above 
the  national  average  m  per  captu  Income  to 
8188  below  that  figure.  During  the  same 
period,  personal  bankruptclea  have  risen  by 
80  percent.  Private  employment  haa 
dropped  3J  percent  In  Wyoming  during  a 
period  when  It  Increased  by  6-7  pertsent  In 
the  r^t  of  the  nation.  The  state  haa  the 
hlghwt  move-out^  rate  In  the  lutlon.    It  haa 


stood  at  338.000  In   1963.  whan  It  adopted 
RTW   waa  down  to  S30.000  In  1965. 

Home  forecloauree  have  quadrupled  in 
Wyoming  to  where  they  are  now  twice  the 
rate  for  the  naUon  aa  a  whole.  New  con- 
BtrucUon  baa  dropped  by  17  percent  In 
Wyoming.  Contraatod  against  an  8  percent 
increase    In    the    entire    O.*   for    the   aame 

period.  

An  ironic  example  of  how  the  depreaaing 
eSeeu  of  rlght-to-work  lacUUUoa  aUect 
everyone  In  a  state,  worker  and  employer 
alike.  Is  exemplified  In  the  caae  of  a  Wyoming 
contractor  who  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
m  the  orlglna]  campaign  to  get  the  Wyoming 
legUlature  to  adopt  RTW.  With  construc- 
uon  down  17  percent  alnce  1963.  this  con- 
tractor  recenuy  sold  aU  of  hU  eqtUpment 
In  Wyoming  and  announced  that  he  would 
henceforth  concentrate  hU  eBorta  In  other 
statea.  Right-to-work  had  completely  ruined 
hu  bualneaa. 

TUB  irrrH 
Proponenta  of  rtgbt-to-work  conUnually 
claim  that  they  aeek  such  leglsUUon  to 
stimulate  bualneaa  and  Improve  the  econ- 
omlea  of  the  sUtes.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  BTW  does  Just  ths  opposite. 

The  truth  U  that  proponenta  of  rlght-to- 
work  are  simply  seeking  a  legal  weapon  to 
aid  In  their  traditional  unlon-bustlng  by 
assuring  an  open  shop  In  which  their  special- 
ly hired  finka  and  diacrlmlnatory  hiring  prac- 
tlcea  ars  aimed  at  deetroylng  eatabllahed 
unions  and  make  It  Impoealble  for  further 
organliaUon  to  Uke  place. 

Wont  of  all,  their  anU-labor  hatt»da  are 
so  great  that  they  would  deatroy  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  an  entire  sUte  and  lU 
whole  population  to  achieve  their  ends. 

It  might  be  said  that  any  stau  foollah 
enough  to  swallow  tha  bait  of  the  nght-to- 
work  proponenta  deservee  what  It  geU.  Such 
an  argument  U  not  really  valid  because  of 
the  tacUcs  used  by  these  men  In  thair  rlght- 
to-work  campaigns.  Vsat  amotmts  of  money 
are  spent.  Old  aiUmoattlea  are  re-klndled. 
Statistics  are  Juggled.  Almoet  before  the 
people  of  a  sUte  know  what  U  happening, 
rlght-to-work  leglsUUon  U  paaaed— and 
then  It  U  too  U«e.  The  downward  eco- 
nomic spiral  haa  begun. 

The  cure  for  the  dangen  of  rlght-to-work 
muBt  be  made  at  the  source  of  the  disease— 
by  repeal  ot  SecUon  14(b)  of  tbe  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  makea  It  poaalble  for  the 
state  to  adopt  such  legUlaUon. 

The  American  labor  movement  haa  been 
waging  a  vigorous  campaign  for  repeal  of 
SecUoo  14(b).  and  haa  pleelged  Itself  to  con- 
Unoe  fighUng  against  thU  repressive.  anU- 
labor  measure  untU  ispeal  U  achieved. 
14(bl  rvpeal  U  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  enure  naUon,  worken  and  employers 
alike,  because  whUe  14(b)  elUU  the  specter 
of  rlght-to-work  leglslaUon  and  lu  disaatrous 
effecta  conUnue  to  hang  over  the  head  of 
every  man.  woman  and  child  in  every  state 
of  tbe  union. 
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Like  FUk  at  Ikt  OiAfall  Fr«B  a  S«»cf 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  csLxvoaKia 

m  THE  BOOSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  Atnil  20,  lit? 

Mr.   HANNA.    Mr.   Speaker,    ag   the 
dialog    on    our    deteriorating    physical 
envlroninent  Increases,  more  detailed  In- 
Srt  Si^' Ei"^.' «u"ofTj'S^nt  m  1^.    fonnaUoo  on  the  Imp^t  th«e  det«rio- 
tert  fl»  yJn^uMi  Ita  vopS^oa  whieb    nUlng  quaUUM  hftve  on  man  beoomee 


available.  West  magazine,  the  Sunday 
supplement  to  tbe  Los  Angeles  Tlmefl. 
featured  last  weekend  an  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Victor  Boesen.  Mr.  Boesen'a  arti- 
cle dlAcusses  the  Injurious  eflects  pol- 
luted air  has  on  the  human  being.  The 
article  centers  Its  dlscuslon  on  the  seri- 
ous conditions  facing  the  residents 
breathing  the  air  of  the  acutely  poisoned 
atmosphere  of  Los  Angeles.  Boesen  de- 
scribes the  situation  faced  by  Angelinos 
as  not  unlike  "that  of  fish  at  the  outfall 
from  a  sewer." 

Pointing  out  that  the  California  death 
rate  from  smog  irritated  emphysema 
had  climbed  fourfold  In  the  past  10 
years.  Boesen  asks  that  the  public  be 
made  more  aware  of  what  air  pollution 
Is  doing  to  their  health.  I  agree.  More 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  this  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem  of  pollution.  I  en- 
courage the  Members  of  Congress  to 
read  Mr.  Boesen's  article  '*The  Poisoned 
Air  Around  Us."  The  article  follows: 
Thx  PotaoKKO  An  AaotTNit  Us 


(By  Victor  Bocaen) 

Dr.  Oaoar  J.  B&lchiun  looked  out  on  the 
ctty  from  bis  llth-floor  offlce  at  tbe  Los 
Angeles  County  Oener&l  HoepltaL  Tht  smog, 
forecast  u  "light- to- modera.te"  that  day, 
hung  tlilck  In  all  directions.  **nils."  be  aald, 
"is  going  to  be  a  bed  day  for  them." 

By  "them"  Dr.  BaJcbujn  meant  the  grow- 
ing tbousftnda  of  Southern  C&Ufornl&ns  wbo 
suffer  troaaa  breathing  ailments — from  em- 
physema, bronchitis,  sstbma.  Thrrwigh  his 
reaearch.  carried  on  In  a  room  down  the  hall 
from  hia  oflSce  at  County  General,  Dr.  Bai- 
chum  la  finding  out  mere  about  bow  tbe 
Tlctlma  ctf  these  diseases  are  affected  by  pol- 
luted air. 

Tht  room  is  crowded  with  adrsjiced  ap- 
paratus that  enablea  blm  to  get  tbe  answers 
with  a  predaioD  not  possible  a  few  years  ago. 
It  Includes  the  newest  air  filtration  syatem, 
sasorted  devlcea  to  test  the  patient's  breath- 
ing, others  for  meamrlng  foreign  matter  in 
the  air.  "Sophisticated"  would  be  the  way 
tbe  space  writers  woiild  put  It. 

"We  have  found  that  la  smoggy  air,  tliree 
out  of  four  patients  with  emphysema  use 
more  oxygen,"  said  Dr,  Balcbum.  who  beads 
the  Pulmonary  DlACAsee  Deportment  of  the 
University  of  Southern  CaJUomla  School  ot 
Medicine.  "We  aJao  hare  found  that  it  takea 
more  work  to  breathe,  becauae  there  Is  more 
resistance  In  the  air  passages." 

The  difference  In  effort  can  be  crltlcaJt. 
especially  among  people  who  have  a  bad  heart 
as  well  as  ailing  lungs.  The  extra  load  on  tbe 
heart  may  kill  them. 

In  the  past  five  years  7.000  respiratory 
patients  have  paaaed  through  tbe  County 
Hospital;  and  the  number  of  new  p&Uenti  la 
accelerating.  "We  will  have  to  do^ible  our 
Intensive  care  capacity  for  emphysema  caaes," 
Ik-.  Balchum  said.  And.  mcreover.  he  Is 
afraid  the  day  may  oome  when  any  capacity 
the  hoapltal  may  have  suddenly  wont  b« 
enou^.  "We  ahouldn't  assume  that  Jtist  be- 
cauae a  disaster  haan't  happened  It  iDont 
happen." 

What  Li  happening  to  OailfornUinj  as  they 
go  on  breathing  poisoned  air,  year  after  year? 
Much  U  said  of  what  Is  happening  to  their 
property.  Uttle  Is  said  of  what  Is  happening 
to  their  health.  Five  years  ago.  070.000  Oall- 
fomlans  had  "eoroc  disability  fmn  chronic 
respiratory  oondltions."  an  estimated  400.- 
000  of  them  workers  In  Loa  Angelee  County. 
Twenty-five  thousand  were  "permanently 
and  totally  disabled."  ThTee  tho%i»anA  were 
expected  to  die  during  the  year. 

These  findings  were  contained  In  a  report 
to  the  California  SUte  S«iate  by  tbe  De- 
partment   of    Public    Health    in   Decambar, 


lOea,  responding  to  a  Senate  reaoIutloQ  lu 
April.  The  document,  %hlcta  Dr.  Maloolm 
Uemu.  Director  of  PubUo  Health,  boped 
would  serve  as  "a  basis  for  possible  action  In 
maetlng  a  serious  and  growing  health  prob- 
lem in  California,*'  appears  to  have  bad 
about  the  same  circulation  as  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls. 

"Never  heard  of  tt,"  was  the  reply.  In  effect, 
at  several  of  Che  offices  of  the  county  supar- 
vtsors.  who  would  supply  some  of  the  action 
Dr.  MerrlU  was  hoping  for. 

One  person  in  eight — over  two  million 
CalUomlaofl.  the  report  went  on — waa 
troubled  In  some  decree  by  a  chronic  res- 
piratory problem.  The  death  rate  from 
emphysema  had  gone  up  four-fold  In  the 
preceding  10  years — with  actual  deaths  per- 
haps "two  times  higher  than  the  number 
reported,"  because  the  symptobu  were  itlU 
being  confused  wltb  those  of  other  diseases. 
Emphysema  had  become  "the  most  common 
chronic  lung  disease  and  appeared  to  be 
steadily  on  the  Increase,"  reported  Dr.  David 
M.  Caluwell  of  tbe  Sanu  Barbara  Oeneral 
Hospital. 

"The  entire  picture  of  chest  disease  haa 
changed."  declared  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Tlitu-low 
Jr.,  thoracic  surgeon  of  Santa  Rfasa.  "Can- 
cer of  the  lung  has  received  great  attantloo 
of  late  and  deservedly  so,  but  a  respiratory 
disease  of  even  greatar  public  health  signifi- 
cance la  now  with  us.  This  Is  pulmonary 
emphysema." 

Today,  five  yean  later,  "the  trend  Is  oon- 
tlnulng."  said  Dr.  Reginald  Smart,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Los 
Angelee  C-ounty  Medical  Association,  refer- 
ring to  tbe  19«a  study.  CaUfomiana  with 
afflictions  of  the  lung  now  Include  a  good 
portion  of  tbe  State  Assembly.  TeaU  of 
pulmonary  functions  aaiong  the  members 
showed  that  10%  of  tbem  have  some  kind  of 
difficulty  In  breathing. 

BmphysenuL  has  become  the  faatect-rlslng 
cause  of  death  In  the  nation,  says  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  As  a  dlsabler  of  men 
under  dS  It  la  second  only  to  beart  disease, 
according  to  the  SocUi  Security  Administra- 
tion, which  pays  out  a80  million  annually  In 
disability  claims. 

In  the  Golden  State,  the  center  of  respira- 
tory diseases  remains  Southern  Cabfomla. 
the  one-time  apotheoels  of  bloaeom -scented, 
sun-washed  paradise.  There  is  more  lung 
sickness  here  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
United  Sutee.  with  the  possible  exception  erf 
riortda  and  Arizona,  where  the  ailing  go  for 
reUef. 

"Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population  have 
some  type  of  pulmonary  disorder,"  estimated 
Dr.  Hurley  MoUcy.  professor  of  medicine 
and  director  of  the  Card  to- Respiratory  Lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia school  of  medicine,  working  at  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

For  the  victims  of  emphysema  there  Is 
no  road  back.  Drs.  Wltliam  H.  Oetway  and 
Robert  S.  Elsenberg  of  the  La  Vina  Sana- 
torium, In  tbe  hills  above  Altadena,  described 
what  happens.  The  lungs,  a  device  for  taking 
oxygen  out  of  the  air  and  putting  it  Into  the 
bloodstream,  are  made  up  of  SOO  million  tiny 
air  sacs.  Spread  out,  their  combined  surfaces 
would  cover  a  tennis  court.  Emphysema 
brings  them  down  to  the  slse  of  a  ping-pong 
table. 

Dr.  Oatway,  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  use.  compared  the  sacs  to  tiny  bal- 
loons, l^ese  break  through  to  one  another, 
making  dead  space.  As  this  fusing  proceeds, 
the  whole  lung  system  balloons  up.  leaving 
the  victim  with  a  flabby.  Inadequate  bellows 
with  which  to  breathe,  "Emphysema,"  a 
Greek  word,  means  "swelling  or  Inflation  due 
to  tbe  presence  of  air." 

Emphysema  used  to  be  known  as  a  man's 
disease.  Now  the  women  are  getting  tt  and 
are  fast  catching  up  to  the  men.  Doctora 
note  that  this  coincides  with  the  Increase  in 


cigarette  smoking  by  women,  wtio  took  up 
the  tiablt  in  stTengtb  some  SO  years  ago, 
long  enough  for  the  eonaequencee  to  start 
ahowlng  up. 

For  the  aame  reasons  the  doctors  predict 
that  lung  cancer,  another  disease  ot  men, 
likewise  will  soon  be  as  ooDunon  anumg 
women  as  men.  The  rate  of  lung  cancer 
deaths  in  California  has  nearly  doubled  dur- 
ing the  post  IS  years. 

"Cigarette  smoking  Is  air  pollution  prob- 
ably at  its  worst,"  Dr.  MoUey  aald.  "We 
almoet  never  get  a  patient  with  emphysema 
who  Isn't  a  clragette  smok«^.  These  are  the 
most  vulnerable  tx>  smog,  and  as  their  emphy- 
sema advances  the  more  dangerous  the  cigar- 
ettes become." 

This  U  because  of  the  high  concentraUon 
of  the  irritants  in  the  amoke;  nothing  la  loal 
In  deUvery.  Of  carbon  monoxide,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  40,000  paru  per  mlUloo  ta 
cigarette  smoke.  In  smog.  100  ppm  of  carbon 
monoxide  brings  an  alert! 

While  there  is  no  cure  for  emphyaema— 
In  fact.  It  la  slowly  progressive — It  can  be 
slowed  down  and  the  patient  made  reason- 
ably oomfortable.  "Almost  anyone  with 
emphysema  can  be  helped  in  some  way," 
said  Dr.  Elsenberg,  who  Is  researching  the  dis- 
ease at  La  Vina  Sanatorl\im  for  the  Pasa- 
dena Tuberculosis  Association. 

The  patient  is  given  antibiotics,  moist  air 
and  an  anti-asthma  mist.  Bis  bronchial 
tubes  are  opened  wider,  allowing  better  pas- 
aage  of  air.  He  Is  given  breathing  exercises 
and  taught  bow  to  use  other  muscles. 

Vital  in  making  life  livable  for  tbe  em- 
physema sufferer  is  the  technique  of  "IPPB" 
(Intermittent  Positive  Preasiire  Breathing). 
This  technique,  administered  by  a  machine 
which  has  become  standard  equipment  In 
Southern  California  hospitals,  helps  the  pa- 
tient to  breathe — doing  the  whole  )ob.  If 
need  be — and  getUng  medication  Into  his 
lunga.     Often    It  saves   bis    life. 

Finally,  clean  air  la  basic  to  the  emphy- 
sema victim's  well-being.  When  the  filters 
at  La  Vina  want  out  one  day.  It  wasn't  long 
before  the  patlenU  were  having  breathing 
troubles.  On  smoggy  days.  paUents  ready 
to  be  discharged  plead  to  stay,  offering  to 
sleep  In  the  corridor.  Frocn  the  outalde  on 
such  days  come  calls  from  emphysema  Tlc- 
tlma for  emergency  treatznent. 

Meanwhile,  on  this  3CKh  anniversary  of  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  District,  the  atmos- 
phere goes  on  being  camel-colored.  To  air- 
line pilots  approaching  tbe  dty.  Chateaubri- 
and could  as  well  have  been  describing  tbe 
Los  Angeles  Basin  when  he  wrote,  in  1822, 
"Soon  I  saw  befc»-e  me  the  black  skullcap 
which  covers  tbe  city  of  London.  Plunging 
Into  the  tulf  of  black  mist  as  If  Into  tbe 
mouths  of  Tartarus,  I  oxwsed  the  town  ,  . 

"Tou  can  always  tell  where  Los  Angeles  Is." 
a  transpacific  pilot  aald.  "It's  where  tbe 
brown  layer  Is.  with  mountain  tips  showing 
around  the  edges.  It's  like  a  tobacco  stain 
on  the  landscape."  One  fourth  of  the  time. 
be  said.  It's  necessary  to  take  on  6.000  pounds 
of  extra  fuel  at  Honolulu,  so  they  can  go 
on  to  some  other  airport. 

Into  tbe  air  above  Los  Angeles  County  go 
16,000  tons  of  garbage  a  day.  In  this  sus- 
tained gas  attack,  from  which  each  of  us 
breathes  e.OOO  gailocs  a  day.  are  more  than 
60  different  contaminants,  making  life  be- 
low a  little  like  that  of  fish  at  the  outfaU 
from  a  sower.  "A  sea  of  carcinogens,"  Dr. 
W.  C.  Hueper.  former  head  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  calls  it — swirling  with  ar- 
seaic.  mustard  gas,  benzol,  tar,  asphalt,  creo- 
sote oU,  carbon  black,  paraffin  oU  and  chrom- 
ium, to  name  a  few  of  those  so  far  Identified. 

Who  is  doing  it,  after  all  these  yeara  ot 
more  or  leas  grappling  with  tbe  probleox.  la 
stin  a  matter  of  argiunenu  Tbe  APCD  says 
1,600  tons  come  from  Industry,  all  ths  rest — 
18,600  tons — from  automobiles. 

Indoatry,  ws  are  told,  la  now  controlled. 
It  has  fought  the  good  fight  and  there  Is 
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little  or  nothing  moM  It  c«Jl  do.  Thli 
Oecntnes  thoM  cttUmM  who  •«•  tHe  lout 
plnmaa  rtrMmlnf  lnl»ad  from  t6«  .tmcta 
of  the  poww  itiUoM  loc«tc<l  along  the  coMt. 
upwlna  from  the  cltj.  Among  other  an- 
m«t»Ooii».  compllln  tlie  r«ldent»  Deneath. 
tlie  fallout  from  thoae  aulpliuroua  emana- 
tlona  tAkes  the  paint  off  automoWlea  and  eata 
holM  In  the  aalla  of  boata. 

Dnder  Bnle  « 1.  tlia  poirer  planta  may 
burn  tual  oU  from  mid-Horember  to  mld- 
Aprtl,  on  daj»  when  tiiare  lant  enough  gaa 
to  go  around,  "niat,  eotneiiow,  aeema  to  be 
,,«rT  day.  On  January  0.  an  a»er«ge  day.  the 
OeMTtBoent  ot  Water  and  Power  conaumed 
SI  OS  barrela  oC  oU  In  Ita  four  ataUona,  at 
Seal  Bt»cti.  Wilmington.  H  Segundo  and  In 
the  Ban  P«!manao  Valley. 

■To  gM  what  the  Bdlacm  c;(xnpany  uaea. 
Mid    a    DWP    oOclal.    oonflrmed    by    Bdlaon, 
"multiply  our  figure  by  two.    Their  (deration 
la  rouglily  twice  the  slae  ot  oura." 

A  hundred-and-ttfty-thouaand  barrela, 
then.  At  43  gallona  to  tha  barrel,  that'i 
a  800,000  aulfur-laden  gallona — thla  oo  a  ran- 
dom day  In  a  time  when  "all  atatlonery 
^uiT;ea  ot  air  ponutlon  are  oontroUed."  F>3r 
occnparlaon.  the  automobUea,  which.  It  la 
ItMlated.  ma«e  SO"*  of  tha  amog,  uae 
IMX.OOO  gallona  of  gaa  a  day. 

To  theae  native  ataazn  plant  contrlbutlona 
to  the  Ixia  Angelea  County  atmoaphere.  de- 
pending on  the  wlnda.  muat  be  added  thoae 
frcan  Oranga  County.  TliJa  la  e*at  of  Suea 
0O  far  aa  Mnog  control  la  ooncemed.  and  there 
are  no  oommaaitmenu  agalnat  burning  oU 
the  year  aitNUkd,  The  outcrlea  beard  at  Long 
Beach  3tata  CoUega  and  elaewhere  In  the 
Tteintty  are  oocaaloned  by  tha  gritty  black 
falloat  ahowerlng  aawn  oo  the  school  like 
volcanic  aah  from  tha  Bdlaon  plant  lafely 
acTOea  the  county  ILna. 

Tha  APCD  had  i»  wort  cut  oat  when  It 
waa  formed  on  October  14,  1»4T.  On  thla 
day.  too.  one  nofea,  man  for  tha  flLrat  time 
flew  faatar  than  the  apeed  of  lound.  Tblnga 
have  alzi£a  gone  rather  better  In  getting 
through  the  air  than  In  cleaning  It  up. 

The  APCD  attack  tended  to  follow  In  dl- 
rectlona  where  the  realatance  waa  more  man- 
ageable. An  early  target  waa  the  houaehold- 
er*i  backyard  Incinerator — "Smokey  Joe,"  aa 
l:  suddenly  came  to  be  called. 

After  eeveral  yeara  erf  Incantatlona.  during 
which  the  Incinerator  waj  buUt  up  from  a 
miner  auapect  to  a  major  offender.  ac«uaed  of 
spouting  forth  scene  8,000  ton*  of  contami- 
nants a  day.  It  waa  finally  outlawed.  Tha 
trumpet  rdla  attending  this  erent  Included 
word  that  the  burgeoning  bureaucracy  ot  the 
APCD  had  been  expanded  by  40  new  tnapec- 
toca  to  enforce  the  ban.  working  with  tha 
help  of  householders  who  were  eapected  to 
anltch  on  one  another. 

When  the  banishment  of  the  Incinerator 
seemed  to  leave  thlnga  pretty  much  aa  they 
were  before — to  the  Burprlae  of  a  few  except 
the  membera  of  the  City  Council,  who 
pecTlahly  threatened  to  keelhaul  smog  boas 
Smith  Orlswold  one  hot  day  aa  the  smog 
got  to  them  In  chambers — attention  waa  re- 
focuaed  on  tha  cltlaen's  automobile.  Tha 
tailpipe  of  thla  bad  been  Identified  some  time 
before  aa  a  ranking  source  of  pollution  by 
Dr  A,  J.  Haagan-Smlt,  biochemist  of  tha 
Cailfcmla  Institute  of  Technology  Tha 
tallplpa  waa  reaUy  the  chief  culprit,  reiter- 
ated Dr  W.  L.  Palth.  ot  tha  privately  fi- 
nanced Southern  CallfomU  Air  PoUuUon 
Foundation,  accused  by  Supervisor  Warren 
Dom  aa  being  among  tha  "special  Interest 
groupa"  which  sought  "to  divert  tha  pub- 
lic's attention  away  from  such  sourcaa  aa 
tha  automoblla  IndustiT  and  tha  oU  In- 
dustry." 

Get  rtd  of  tha  pollution  coming  from  ex- 
taauat  pipe*  Dr.  Faith  kept  saying,  and  wa 
would  be  back  to  tha  salubrity  of  1»40.  Any 
regulations  on  oU  teflnertea,  Ihewfora,  would 
be  "nonsensical,"  he  dedaiad  aa  tha  County 
Supervlaon   prepared  to  oonaldar  rulaa  ck 


gasoline  composition  and  a  ban  on  the  burn- 
ing of  fuel  oU  by  the  reflnerlea.  steam  plants 
and  other  heavy  industilea-  Unless  this  waa 
done,  APCD  Chief  OrUwold  urged,  "We  might 
aa  well  give  up  the  whole  air  pollution  con- 
trol program." 

The  Weatern  OU  and  Oaa  Aaaoclatlon 
Joined  the  APP"s  discomfiture.  Burning  oU 
had  nothing  to  do  with  smog.  It  Insisted, 
looking  the  weepmg  Angeleno  straight  In 
his  smog-stung  eyes.  "We  do  not  feel  that 
the  reduction  of  sulfur  emlsalons  to  the 
atmosphere  Is  conduelva  to  reducing  smog." 
proteited  FaUx  Chappellet,  WOOAf  general 
manager.  „  .,     , 

But  Rule  M,  eliminating  the  uae  of  fuel 
oU  from  May  to  the  end  of  September,  the 
so-called  "smog  months,"  brought  telling 
reaulta  In  Ita  first  test,  m  1»5B.  or  the  Brat 
time  since  the  smog-alerting  system  waa  set 
up.  four  years  earlier,  no  »mo«  alerta  were 
called  during  theae  five  months.  It  ap- 
peared  the  smog  warriors  at  last  bad  scored 
an  Important  breakthrough. 

Meantime,  aa  the  yeara  went  by  and  the 
air  stayed  poisoned,  the  doctors  kept  up  a 
drumfire  of  warnings.  From  a  survey  of 
Ita  members,  the  Los  Angelea  County  Medical 
AasoeUtlon  estimated  that  In  one  year  they 
had  adrlaed  more  than  ti.OOO  patintt  to  live 
ebrahere.  A  third  of  the  doctora.  them- 
selves, had  conaldered  getting  out.  "Air  pol- 
lution repreaenta  a  deleterloua  Influence  on 
the  public  health,  aa  well  as  an  Imminent 
danger  of  catastrophic  proportions."  lu  smog 
committee  said.  Many  believed  there  had 
already  been  a  diaaater.  when  a  heat  and 
smog  siege  in  September  of  1»»S  brought 
1,000  deatha  over  normal  for  the  period, 

l.oa  Angelea  waa  m  danger  of  a  dlaaster  in 
which  deatha  "woxild  not  occur  In  tena.  hun- 
dreds, or  even  In  thousands,  but  In  tena  of 
thousands  or  poealbly  In  hundreda  of  thou- 
sands," grimly  declared  Dr.  Frailer  Johnstone 
ot  the  University  of  Illlnola.  The  klUer,  ha 
said,  would  be  sulfur  dioxide,  a  gift  to  the 
atmoaphere  chiefly  from  the  burning  of  fuel 
oil.  In  the  Loa  Angelas  air,  Dr,  Johnstone 
pointed  out,  Vfo*  10  times  as  much  ntlfMr 
dioxide  as  In  that  of  Dooora,  Pennsylvania, 
where.  In  1948,  ao  peraona  died  and  6.910, 
nearly  half  the  population,  fell  111. 

While  the  competing  power  Utans  at  laat 
are  going  to  let  more  gas  oocne  Into  the  Loa 
Angelea  Basin,  furthw  reducing  the  excuse 
c<  burning  oil,  there  la  yet  a  better  answer  on 
the  way.  Thla  la  a  i»lr  ot  Immense  coal- 
bumlng  power  staUona,  each  putting  out 
throe  tlmea  the  power  of  any  local  station, 
being  built  ouUlde  the  baaln,  with  the  power 
to  b«  sent  In  by  high  voltage  transmission, 
a  recent  development  with  double  the  capac- 
ity of  the  present  system. 

One  plant  la  in  the  Four  Camera  area  ot 
Utah,  Colorado.  Arlaona  and  New  Mexico, 
at  the  site  of  a  vaat  coal  field.  Tha  other 
Is  near  Davis  Dam,  In  California.  Coal  for 
this  will  be  brought  to  It  by  slurry  Una — a 
method  in  which  the  coal  la  powedered  and 
mixed  with  water — from  Indian-owned  de- 
posits in  the  BUpalrowlta  Baaln  ot  Utah. 
Power  rrom  these  sources  la  due  In  two  years. 
said  Joseph  R,  Rensch.  ot  the  Pacific  Ught- 
Ing  Service  and  Supply  Company. 

"Then  nuclear  power  will  puah  aside  thla 
coal  power  aa  the  next  step,"  Renach  added. 
•This  will  be  tha  big  factor  after  1073." 

Thla  will  take  care  of  the  sulfur  In  the  air. 
Aa  for  the  pollutions  from  the  automobile — 
10.000  tons  of  carbon  monoslds  dally,  a.OOO 
tons  ot  hydrocarbona,  600  tone  of  nitrogen 
dioxide,  a  daah  of  sulfur,  and  a  tew  other 
thlnga— a  technology  which  eipecta  aoon 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  may  reaaonably 
be  expected  to  find  a  better  answer  to  thla 
problem  than  It  has  so  tar  produced,  after 
a  dooen  years  and  many  false  dawna.  Proaent 
davlcea.  saya  APCD  chief  Loula  Fuller,  are 
falling  far  short  ot  doing  tha  Job.  Ferhapa 
It  wUl  ooma  easier  when  It  )■  found  bow 
to  make  a  btKk  along  with  It. 


WhUe  were  waiung,  there  are  other  things 
which  can  be  done  to  stop  the  fouling  of  our 
neat  beginning  with  the  pow«  statlona.  "It 
la  thoughtleea  and  Irtaapooalble  to  go  on  de- 
veloping  oU-btirnlng  power  plantt  upwind 
tromthe  city."  said  Dr.  Ooldamllh.  chief  of 
Environmental  Hazarda  BvaiiiaUon  fw  the 
California  Department  of  Public  Health. 
"There  la  no  reaaon  why  power  planU  have  to 
be  on  the  ocean." 

Fuller  agreee.  He  remembers  the  experi- 
ence of  his  prcdeceaaor.  Smith  GrUwold,  who 
firat  denied  the  power  plant  buUdlng  permlU 
to  build  on  the  beach,  then  denied  them  per- 
mlta  to  operate.  He  was  revemed  each  time 
by  an  appeals  board,  that  handy  Inatrument 
In  local  government  for  getting  around  the 


We  should  get  on  with  building  a  public 
transportation  system,  clearing  soma  o*  our 
automobiles  from  the  streets.  Dr.  Ooidamlth 
further  suggested.  "The  people  of  Loa  An- 
gelea" he  said,  "wet*  very  short-slated  m 
turning  down  rapid  transit  five  or  six  yeara 
ago  because  It  would  coat  loo  much."  Pre- 
sumbaly  aware  of  the  grave  diplomatic  impli- 
cations of  his  words,  be  added,  "n  la  time  to 
recognlM  that  In  this  regard  I^Ja  Angelea  has 
been  ahanwd  by  Ban  Franclaoo." 

The  atata  health  department  this  year 
plana  to  take  a  look  at  the  smog  alerting  sys- 
tem.  which  la  now  baaed  on  only  tour  oom- 
pouenta.  out  of  mora  than  SO:  carbon 
monoxide,  nitrogen  oHdea,  sulfur  oxides  and 
oaone  "Other  oonstltuenu  of  smog  may  be 
more  harmful  than  the  four  poUutanta  used 
aa  cnierla,  ■  Dr.  MoUey  aald.  ^.  ^      _. 

Alerting  levela  may  ba  too  high,  Dr. 
Clarence  MIU*.  profeasor  of  experimental 
medicine  at  the  0nlveralty  of  OInclnnaU, 
told  the  board  of  auperrlscn  when  be  Tlsltcd 

"But  U  wa  lower  them."  It  waa  protested, 
"well  ba  on  a  permanent  alert  status." 

■-That*  tha  way  It  ahould  bel"  Mills  re- 
ported, preparing  to  hurry  back  home.  "I 
wouldnt  stay  hera  a  mlnuta  longar  than  1 
have  to."  ^^ 

Even  when  an  alert  U  oalled,  when  the 
oaone  oount  reads  .6  parU  per  mlUloo.  tte 
oounteraeUon  la  aoarcaly  dramaUc.  The 
APCD  aaka  the  public  please  to  avoid  "un- 
necessary driving."  a*  If  in  Ujs  Angelea  you 
have  an  option  In  the  mattar.  At  the  second 
stage  1  ppm  of  oaone,  never  reached,  the 
APCD  speaks  a  Uttle  more  firmly;  It  may 
tell  the  people  not  to  drive.  At  the  third 
stage,  at  15,  the  governor  may  be  aaked  to 
declare  an  emergency,  aaaumlng  there  la 
someone  around  stUl  able  to  drag  himself  to 
the  telephone  aad  call  Sacramento. 

"The  trouble  with  the  poUuUon  standards. 
Dr.  Motley  said,  gaaing  out  the  wlrxiow  at  a 
brown  plume  streaming  Inland  from  a  power 
staUon  stack  agalnat  the  Paloa  Verdea  hills, 
"is  that  Industry  wants  to  set  them  at  the 
same  levels  as  ttx  their  tactorlea,  where  there 
la  only  eight  houra'  expoaure.  Tha  public 
la  expoaed  »4  hours  a  day.  • 

Hs  spoke  of  the  sulfur  In  the  air,  which 
tuma  to  acid  aa  11  comblnea  with  moisture, 
"It  la  quit*  IrrlUtlng  and  could  cause 
pulmonary  edema."  Thla  meana  the  for- 
mation of  fiuld  In  the  lunga,  the  same  as 
teara  are  formed  In  the  eyea  by  Irritation, 
he  expUlned.  Bnough  fiuld  and  toam  could 
ba  formed  to  block  breathing.  "A  tempera- 
ture Inversion  persisting  tor  a  week,  holding 
down  a  tog  mixed  with  chemlcala  such  as 
aulfur,  coiUd  bring  a  tremendous  Increase  In 
deatha.  Just  because  It  hasn't  happaned 
yet  doean't  mean  It  wont."  He  relerred  to 
London,  where  4,000  people  died  In  a  four- 
day  siege. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  Is  worried  about  tha  carbon 
monoxide  In  the  air.  "Thla  may  b«  producing 
serious  dimculuea."  ha  aald.  "It  may  be 
causing  more  actual  Unpalrment  than  »ye 
Irritation." 

Prsaent  alert  lavala  war*  eatahllabad  arbl- 
trarUy.  for  want  of  knowledge  hera  to  place 
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them.  Vr,  Bmmrt  pcintad  out.  "Soeli  befln- 
nlnc  level'  ^re  Klwm7«  lowered  u  more  la 
leamMl.  I  fe«l  ■ure  thttt  Che  SO,  (euirur) 
level  will  be  lowered  for  CaUfomla  m  it  ha« 
been  In  other  BUW«  moA  by  the  U.S.  Public 
HeAlLh  Serrlce.  0«rba«e  in  the  Atmoepbere 
U  Ju«t  u  unhealthy  mm  g»rbft«e  In  the  drink- 
ing wkter,  uid  we  have  to  lace  the  fact  thAt 
clean  air.  xinllke  clean  water,  cannot  be  Im- 
ported. We  can  always  pipe  In  water  from 
some  place  we  haven't  yet  touled  up.  but 
we're  stuck  with  fcb«  air  dlrecUy  above  us. 
We've  got  to  keep  tt  M  dean  as  humanly 
possible." 

In  tha  struggle  agalnat  air  poUutlOD  Dr. 
Smart  considers  it  wrong  to  follow  the  court- 
room principle  that  the  sujipect  U  Innocent 
until  there  Is  proof  of  gxUlt.  "Chest  Inter- 
nists and  surgeons  have  aeen  for  years  that 
dgarcCtee  are  harmful,  but  they  couldn't 
prove  It."  be  said.  "U  we  go  on  Uke  this. 
waiting  for  legal  proof— or  evea  acienUflc 
proof — to  oatch  up  with  clinical  proof  that 
polluted  sir  is  dangerous,  mUllons  of  people 
may  be  harmed." 

As  he  put  It  to  a  Senate  conmlttee  In 
Washington.  "The  man  in  the  street  simply 
cannot  hold  his  breath  until  the  expert  de- 
termines to  the  lOth  decinaal  place  the  pre- 
cise quantitative  platlonsblp  between  air 
pollution  and  human  healtli.'* 


Auurcnvy  •(  tkt  WarHw  Gbelto 
UpriiiBC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  MKW  Toax 
IN  THE  BOUSS  OF  RSPRESENTATIVZS 

Thuriday.  April  20.  liS7 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  24  years 
ago,  on  April  19,  1943,  the  Jewish  people 
Imprlaoned  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  by  the 
Nazi  regime  gallantly  and  desperately 
chose  to  resist  their  oppressors  In  a  final 
struggle  against  overwhelming  odds. 

For  the  40,000  Jews  remaining  In  the 
ghetto  by  Aj>rU  of  1943,  spring  was  a  time 
ot  death.  However,  death  wa<  not  a 
foreign  concept  to  them.  They  were  the 
survivors  of  some  400.000  people  who.  be- 
cause of  their  religious  preference,  had 
been  forcefully  herded  together  by  the 
Nazis  In  1940  Into  an  atea  o(  100  square 
city  blocks,  separated  from  the  "Aryan" 
Warsaw  by  guarded  brick  walls  100  feet 
high,  topped  with  barbed  wire.  They 
had  seen  their  fellow  worshippers  die 
from  starvation  and  disease.  Even  ao. 
the  bulk  of  them  had  been  carted  oS  In 
freight  trains  to  be  resettled  In  'aabor 
campe,"  aa  the  cunning  Nazis  phrased  it. 
What  really  awaited  them  waa  the  gaa 
chambers  of  Trebllnka  and  other  exter- 
mination camps. 

As  murders  and  demands  for  deportees 
increased,  and  as  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  labor  certificates  and 
wealth  diminished,  tension  intensified 
among  the  ghetto  Inhabitants,  Hope 
and  passive  resistance  wei«  no  longer 
relevant  or  effective.  A  decree  had  been 
handed  down  from  Hlmmler:  the  War- 
saw ghetto  was  to  be  made  "  Judenretn" — 
purged  at  Jewi. 

At  this  point  Jews  of  an  aces,  back- 
grounds, and  Ideological  pemiaslotu 
united  to  form  the  Jewish  fighter  orga- 
nization— ZOB.    ResolTU.(  to  resist  the 


enemy  to  the  end,  this  underground 
group  set  itself  to  the  task  of  smuggling 
arms  Into  the  ghetto,  eliminating  all 
Jews  who  collatx>rBted  with  the  Nazis, 
building  an  underground  labyrinth  of 
shelters  and  bunkers,  and  generally  pre- 
paring themselves  for  confrontation  with 
the  Nazis, 

The  first  active  resistance  occurred  on 
January  II.  1943.  when  the  SS  troops 
entered  the  ghetto  to  ellect  the  final  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews.  To  their  sur- 
prise, they  were  met  by  armed  ZOB  de- 
fenders. After  3  days  of  fighting,  the 
Nazi  forces  retreatetl,  leaving  behind 
several  dosen  dead. 

The  January  resistance  was  only  a  pre- 
view of  what  was  to  come.  Realizing 
that  the  Nazis  would  return  in  greater 
numbers  and  in  more  savage  fashion,  the 
ZOB  Improved  Its  organization  and 
training  while  continuing  to  smuggle  and 
manfacture  weapons. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  was 
sparked  by  renewed  demands  for,  thou- 
sands of  Jews  for  deportation.  On  April 
19,  armed  German  forces  surrounded 
the  ghetto  and  marched  in  to  crush  the 
last  inhabitants.  Again  they  were  sur- 
prised, for  now  every  Jew  within  the 
walls  was  determined  to  resist  so  long  as 
a  spark  of  life  remained  in  him. 

The  ZOB  fought  the  Nazis  openly  until 
April  23.  Then  the  modem  artillery 
and  reinforced  troops  of  the  Nazis  began 
to  drive  the  hungry  and  exliausted  Jews 
underground.  Their  homemade  weapons 
were  becoming  less  effective,  forcing 
them  to  resort  to  guerrilla  warfare  and 
to  fight  from  subterranean  positions. 
These  tactics  did  not  last  long.  The 
Nazis,  eager  to  complete  the  liquidation, 
began  to  bomb  and  bum  every  house  and 
iindergound  shelter.  Thousands  of  Jews 
died  as  their  homes  and  bunkers  becajne 
Infemoe.  Those  who  did  not  suffocate 
or  bum  to  death  were  shot  as  they  at- 
tempted to  escape. 

The  fighting  lasted  for  44  days.  For 
the  Jews,  the  uprising  was  clearly  suici- 
daL  Less  than  a  handful  escaped.  Tet 
they  had  anticipated  and  accepted  their 
doom.  Thus  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  will  always  be  remembered  as 
heroes.  They  dared  to  be  the  first  sub- 
jected people  to  resist  the  bestial  Nazis 
openly:  and  they  inspired  subsequent 
defiance  by  others. 

In  recalling  the  fate  of  these  brave 
victims,  perhaps  we  may  prevent  any 
atrocity  of  this  tjrpe  from  ever  occurring 
again. 


Spceck  Girca  by  Gn.  Cutis  E.  LeMaf, 
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Mr.  PETTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

Uke  to  direct  to   the   attention  of  ms 
colleagues  the  f oUowlns  address  delivered 


by  Oen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  USAP,  retired. 

In  view  of  America's  deep  involvement 
in  Vietnam  at  this  time  I  think  General 
LeMay  s  speech  has  special  significance. 

The  speech  follows : 
How  To  Bkb  thx  Wsm  n  VrwrtuM 
t  Speech    gl  ven    by    Oen    Curtis    K.    Leltfsy, 

USAP.  retired,  to  the  California  Republican 

Assembly  Convention  at  ZiOnK  Beach,  CaUf  ■, 

AprU  1. 1907) 

That  Is  a  universal  question.  It  )■  on  the 
lips  and  in  the  heart  of  every  American,  tt 
must  be  the  ma)ar  concern  of  our  national 
leadership.  The  whole  world  is  watching — 
and  waiting — and  wondering. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  (lopular 
war.  Not  with  the  men  who  have  to  Oghi  It. 
anyway.  As  a  military  man  I  can  tell  you 
that.  But  I  doubt  If  there  ha«  ever  been  a 
war  more  unpopular  than  this  one.  Nor  a 
war  more  criticized.  Ko  one  Is  satisfled  with 
the  wsy  ths  situation  is  going.  Neither  the 
doves  nor  the  hawks.  But  It's  a  war-~and 
we're  In  It. 

It's  a  very  unsatisfactory  kind  of  war. 
There  are  no  bands  playing.  There  are  no 
Red  Stamps — no  "C"  ooitU.  The  other  day 
they  tore  down  the  BoUywood  Canteen. 

But  It's  a  real  war.    And  It's  rotten  1 

It's  real  to  the  BOOO  Amerlcsji  boys  who 
have  been  killed  there  ao  far.  And  It's  real 
to  their  families.    Very  real. 

It^  a  real  war  that — as  far  as  we  can  t^l — 
Ls  costing  us  two  bUUon  dollars  a  MONTH. 
Two  bUllon  In  taxea~-rlght  off  the  top. 

It's  a  real  mr  to  400  thousand  American 
men  over  there  right  now.  Uore  msra.  than 
we  had  In  Korea. 

It's  real — ejod  It's  tragic — and  If*  necee- 
SS27.  Worse — It's  no  closer  to  the  end  than 
It  was  when  It  started,  nve  year* — and 
eight  thousand  men — sgo,  lAybe  It's  even 
farther  away. 

So  what  do  we  do^ 

That's  what  I  came  here   to  talk  about. 

For  s  few  minutes.  let's  take  a  three-pert 
look  at  the  situation.  Ftist,  let's  recall  bo« 
we  got  there.  Then,  let's  see  what  we  are 
doing  there — and  why.  Finally — th«  big 
question — bow  can  we  end  tt. 

To  begin  with.  It  is  neoeesary  to  under- 
stand that  Vietnam  Is  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
and  much  longer  war — a  war  between  the 
Communists  and  what  we  call  the  Free 
World. 

This  larger  war  was  declared  by  the  Com- 
munlsts.  It  was  declared  by  Karl  ICazx  be- 
fore there  was  even  one  Cocnmunlst  country 
in  the  world.  It  was  declared  by  Lienln.  It 
was  waged  bj  Stalin.  And  It  has  been 
earned  on  relentlessly  t>y  every  Oooimunist 
leader  since. 

It  Is  a  war  waged  simultaneously  on  many 
fronts  and  in  many  forma.  It  Is  a  Cold 
Wsr — and  a  Hot  War.  An  Koonosnlc  War — 
and  a  Political  War.  A  Propaganda  War — 
and  an  Idcalo^cal  War.  It  is  waged  by  the 
CommunLEt«  atxt^ding  to  their  own  Umetable 
and  on  battlefields  of  thatr  own  ehooalng. 
Although  the  war  has  many  fsoeta.  It  has 
but  one  objective :  Communist  bontrol  ot  the 
entire  world. 

This  Is  not  my  Idea:  H  Is  theirs.  It  Is  not 
my  definition  of  their  goal.  It  Is  the  Com- 
munist definition.  Tliey  have  stated  It  fre- 
quently and  they  believe  It.     I  believe  It.  too. 

On  the  tntematlocial  scale.  Communism  is 
not  a  poUUcsJ  party;  it  is  a  way  of  life. 
Their  announced  Intention  Is  to  extend  this 
way  of  life  to  every  part  of  the  worlds 
through  force  or  throiigh  guUe.  This  Is  not 
a  scare  phrase.  It  Is  a  fact.  And  we  must 
reckon  with  It. 

After  the  IS17  revolution.  Communism  was 
largely  a  Russian  matter  until  World  War  II. 
However.  little  Finland  did.  you  will  recall. 
reelst  C'ommuiilst  LnAJtration  and  armed  a«- 
grenloG  Irat  It  was  durtng  and  following 
World  Wsr  n  that  Communist  leadership  be- 
gan to  be  conspicuously  successful  In  their 
international  ambltliHiB. 
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wlBstoo  CburchUl.  the  only  world  leader 
(except  for  StaJUit  who  underatood  Commu- 
nlat  MubiUona.  tried  lo  head  them  off.  To 
keep  e«*«rn  Europe  from  falling  unopposed 
Into  Russian  domination.  CburchUl  argued 
for  Invasion  of  Europe  from  the  8outhe»8t. 
•'Through  the  •oft  and  vulnerable  under- 
belly" Sir  Winston  called  It. 

But  In  Summit  Meetings  be  was  out-voted. 
And  the  Ruaalans  alone  moved  against  <HT' 
many  from  the  east.  The  result:  a  divided 
Oerroany — a  sectofed  Berlin — and  Buaslan 
occupaUon  of  eastern  Europe.  It  la  still  that 
way— 20  years  later  t 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  United 
States  was  tired  of  war.  But  we  were  the 
strongeet  nation  In  the  world,  and  we  were 
optlmlRtlc  about  the  futxjre-  We  turned  our 
strength  and  oxir  optlmlam  to  post-war  prob- 
lecM.  The  re-h«bllIt*Uan  of  war -ravaged 
countrlee.  The  relocation  of  displaced  per- 
sons. The  application  of  wartime  eclenUflc 
discoveries  to  peace-time  uses  which  would 
advance  the  wOTld  st&ndaxd  of  living.  We 
put  together  the  United  Nations.  We  were 
confident  that  we  could  maintain  world  peace 
through  intematlonal  cooperation. 

As  an  American.  I  am  proud  that  we  as- 
sumed that  kind  of  world  leadership. 

But  while  the  ink  was  drying  on  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Soviet  military 
forcw  barricaded  the  oocnmunist-occupled 
world.  They  stripped  eastern  Europe  and 
northern  China  of  their  industrial  machin- 
ery. They  set  up  communist  puppet-govern- 
ments In  most  eastern  European  oountrlee. 
The  Communists  were  carrying  through 
their  announced  plan  of  world  domina- 
tion. But  we  somehow  oould  not  believe  It. 
These  people  were  our  allies  I  They  were  the 
heroes  of  Stalingrad. 

It  took  Sir  Wli^ton  ChurchlU  with  his 
famed  Iron  Curtain  speech  at  Pulton.  Mis- 
souri, to  shock  us  out  of  our  naive  com- 
placency. Clearly  he  explained  the  signifi- 
cance of  Soviet  actions.  He  warned  of  things 
to  come.     And  America  listened. 

A  year  later — when  Greece  was  threatened 
by  OommtuiiJit-eupplled  Insurgents  and  Rus- 
sia was  preaeurlng  Turkey  for  control  of 
the  Bosporus— our  passive  reaction  to  Com- 
munist aggression  ended.  We  spoke  In  a  new 
voice.  We  offered  the  Oreek  and  Turkish  gov- 
emxoents  military  and  economic  aid.  The 
American  President  told  the  world  of  our 
determination  (quote)  "to  help  free  people 
maintain  their  free  institutions  and  their 
national  Integrity  against  aggressive  move- 
ments that  seek  to  impose  upon  them  totali- 
tarian reglmea."  (end  quote) 

This  was  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  It 
marked  the  turning  point  for  America.  It 
announced  our  decision  to  defend  the  Free 
World  against  the  expansion  of  Communism. 
It  set  the  stage  for  the  Marshall  Plan.  It  was 
a  beginning. 

During  the  late  Forties,  our  practical  edu- 
cation as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  and  their  policy  of  "Socialist  Bev- 
olutlon"  continued.  In  the  Spring  of  IMS. 
Csechoslovakla,  the  last  free  nation  in  eeat- 
ern  Europe,  fell  to  a  oommunlst  coup.  In 
J'one.  TTie  Soviet  army  blockaded  Berlin.  A 
year  later,  Communist  Chinese  forced  Chiang 
Kftl-Shek  off  the  Asian  mainland.  Sovtet- 
veto  after  Sovlet>veto  was  hamstringing  the 
U.N.  And  In  September,  Russia  detonated  Its 
first  atomic  bom.. 

Within  nine  months — with  Soviet  bleaslng 
and  support.  Oommunlst  North  Korea  In- 
vaded South  Korea.  Cur  announced  role  as 
ally  to  the  nations  of  the  Prce  World  was 
being  pointedly  put  to  the  test — as  the  world 
watched. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  bad  not  been 
Inactive.  Our  expanded  strategle  nuclear 
forces  bad  been  deployed  to  forward  baees  in 
England.  Here  they  posed  a  powerful  coun- 
ter-threat  to  any  Soviet  expansion  into  west- 
em  Burope.  Out  oocnmltznant  to  Buropeaa 
defense   was   further  undereoored  with  the 


creaUon  of  the  NATO  Alliance  and  the  sU- 
tloning  of  U-S.  forces  on  the  contlnent- 

Our  involvement  In  the  Korean  crlMs  was 
Immediate  and  decisive.  It  served  unmistak- 
able notloe  to  the  communist  worid  that 
overt  aggression  anywhere  would  not  be  tol- 
erated. Our  strength — and  our  wllllngneee 
to  use  it  formed  a  strategic  deterrent  against 
Soviet  aggreaalon^-east  and  west. 
We  can  prevent  major  wan. 
Hme  and  again  the  Oommunlsts  tested  us 
to  make  sure  our  policy  had  not  weakened. 
They  engineered  confrontation* — In  Berlin, 
In  Lebanon,  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  in  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  In  every  case,  we  evi- 
denced our  wiiiingneas  to  respond  to  the 
threat  of  direct  confilct. 

It  was  time  for  the  Communists  to  adjust 
their  strategy- 

iD  1961,  Premlsr  Khrushchev  ottclaUy  pro- 
claimed the  new.  preferred  method  of  ad- 
vanclng  Communist  control  of  the  world 
with  his  endorsement  of  so-called  "Wars  of 
National  UtwraUon."  His  statement,  with 
similar  encouragement  from  the  loaders  o£ 
R«d  China,  gave  new  impetus  to  the  upheav- 
■1  then  already  in  existence  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

N<MTnally.  these  Wars  of  Uberatlon  take  a 
recognized  form.  They  are  low  Intensity 
ware— fought  by  guerrillas  against  taw  ee- 
tabllshed  government — using  techniques  per- 
fected In  China  against  the  Japanese  and 
later  against  the  Nationalists. 

The  tacUca  involve  a  wide  variety  of  en- 
gagements— some  large,  bodm  small.  There 
are  border  incidents — hit-and-run  raids — 
sudden  terrorist  maasacres — bloody  am- 
buahee— and  a  continuous  flood  of  propagan- 
da.   The  tactics  work. 

They  were  successful  in  Algeria.  They 
brought  Oaetro  to  power  In  Cuba  but  no- 
where were  they  more  suocesaful  than  when 
they  forced  the  Prench  to  vrtthdraw  from 
Southeast  Asla~creaUng  a  power  vacuum 
and  political  chaos  still  not  resolved. 

To  counter  this  growing  threat,  we  de- 
veloped a  new  military  concept  known  as 
Plexlble  Response.  In  Implementing  this 
concept,  we  put  together  a  package  of  land. 
sea  and  air  power  carefully  adjusted  and 
limited  to  the  given  level  of  provocation. 
Not  too  little  and  not  to  much.  It  stresses 
global  mobility.  And  because  world  ten- 
sions and  international  politics  are  involved. 
direct  and  ipeclflc  oantrol  of  all  military 
action  la  retained  by  our  national  leadership 
in  Washington. 

It  is  this  policy  of  Plexlble  Response  that 
shapes  our  military  activity  In  Vietnam 
today. 

And  why  are  we  there  today?  We  are 
there  because  we  were  asked  to  cocne.  Plrst 
to  advise— then  to  asslstr— and  now  to  fight. 
We  were  asked  by  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  which  was  under  heavy  pressure 
from  a  War  of  Liberation  being  conducted 
by  the  Viet  Cong — inspired,  directed  and 
supplied  by  the  Oommunists  to  the  north. 
It  Is  Important  to  understand  this.    , 

This  Ls  not  a  dvll  war.  It  Is  not  a  local 
war  evolving  out  of  local  Issues.  It  Is  not 
a  peasant  revolt — any  more  than  the  Red 
take-over  of  China  was  a  peasant  revodt. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  Lb  a  typical  and  clearly 
identifiable  part  of  current  Communist 
strategy  far  world  domination.  It  Is  a  cal- 
ctilated  act  of  aggression.  It  la  an  set  Q< 
aggression  directed  against  you.  And  your 
brothers,  and  your  sons,  and  your  husbands 
are  fighting  in  ^Vietnam  for  you — against 
that  C-ocnmunLst  aggression. 

What  are  they  doing?  What  are  we  doing 
In  Vietnam? 

We  are  Implementing  our  policy  of  Plex- 
lble Response.  Let's  see  what  that  means. 
Plexlble  Responee  Introduces  several  new 
features  to  the  use  of  American  military 
power.  Traditionally,  the  ttftlmate  goal  at 
military  action  la  total  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
Even  In  Ktvea,  despite  eeYere  restriction  oo 


the  uee  of  our  air-arm  above  the  Talu  Rlvsr, 
there  were  no  holds  barred  within  the  com- 
bat Bone.  Plexlble  Bespoose  changes  this 
approach. 

Under  this  doctrine,  military  forces  are 
still  expected  to  eliminate  their  Imimedlste 
adveraartee.  But  only  tlw  precise  Incre- 
ments of  force  believed  needed  to  achieve 
limited  objectives  are  committed  to  combat. 
The  mmt«J7  objective  is  restricted  to  halt- 
ing enemy  aggression  and  punishing  him 
enough  to  make  him  willing  to  negotlste. 

The  underlying  idea  Is  to  make  It  plain 
that  we  could  destroy  the  enemy  U  we 
wanted  to — and  that  he  would  prefer  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  once  our  detemUna- 
tlon  was  clear. 

Our  leaders  in  Washington  are  attempting 
to  apply  military  power  according  to  thli 
new  concept.  They  eetabllsh  carefully  con- 
trolled campaigns  with  limited  political  ob- 
jectives. They  try  to  use  military  resources 
to  apply  subtle  pressures — employing  mili- 
tary power  as  a  versatile  and  precise  Instru- 
ment. They  want  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
the  conference  table — without  damage  to 
our  image  In  the  colrror  of  world  opinion. 
Let  us  realistically  appraise  the  results. 
There  are  some  positives.  We  have 
learned  to  fight  guerrUlas — and  to  Inflict 
heavy  castialtles  on  a  capable,  secret  and 
swift  enemy.  We  have  developed  ways  to 
employ  our  superior  technical  and  tactical 
weapons  to  give  us  mobility  and  deadly  strik- 
ing power.  We  have  made  it  Increasingly 
difficult  and  costly  for  the  Communists  to 
operate.  And  we  have  spent  five  yesrs 
doing  it. 

Our  objective  has  always  been  the  same — 
to  make  It  clear  to  the  Communist  that  he 
can't  win — and  from  our  vantage  point  of 
obviously  superior  strength,  to  force  him  to 
the  conference  table  through  frustration  and 
exhaustion. 

And  what  Is  the  score  at  the  five-year 
mark? 

Basically,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  Viet  Cong  has  gotten  stronger— 
and  we  are  the  ones  who  are  frustrated.  The 
long,  drawn-out  conflict  has  created  dissen- 
tlon  and  dispute  In  Amerlca^-and  a  greater 
sense  of  determination  and  purpose  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Every  American  Instinct  makes  us  want 
to  Jimip  In  with  both  feet  and  get  this  un- 
pleasant jdb  over  with — as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Traditional  oriental  patience  makes  them 
willing  to  extend  the  struggle  unto  genera- 
tion after  generation.  If  necessary. 

We  are  fighting  the  war  with  the  commod. 
tty    most   precious   to    us— and    held   much 
cheaper  by  the  enemy — the  lives  of  men 
And  toward  what  objective? 
Negotiation. 

I  submit  to  you  that  It  Is  not  possible  for 
us  to  loee  the  war.  We  are  too  strong.  But  It 
is  more  than  possible  for  us  to  lose  the 
negotiation.  And  the  longer  It  Is  delayed, 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  lose  It. 

After  an  what  Is  there  to  negotiate?  The 
aeparatton  of  North  VIetnAm  and  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  boundary  between  them  has 
already  been  eetablished  by  negotiation  at 
the  Geneva  Convention.  Any  concessions  to 
the  Communists  and  any  abridgement  of 
freedom  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — 
will  reward  the  Communists  for  their  ag- 
gression. We  cannot  allow  aggression  to  be 
politically  profitable.  This  would  encour- 
age political  aggression  In  every  comer  of 
the  world.  Communist  aggression  must  re- 
sult In  Communist  disaster. 

And  you  won't  get  that  at  the  negotiation 
table. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  world  la 
watching  us  In  Vietnam.  Our  natioiuU  lead- 
era  are  very  right  about  that.  We  have  an- 
nounced ourselves  as  the  champions  of  free 
people  eveiywltere  the  ally  of  every  country 
In  the  Tnm  World.     And  every  country  in 
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the  Pree  World  la  watching  to  see  Just  what 
kind  of  an  ally  we  era. 

Can  we — and  will  we — Join  with  them  to 
resist  Communist  aggreasion?  To  resist  It — 
and  repel  it.  We  are  the  only  force  In  the 
world  capable  c<  giving  any  country  the 
strength  to  remain  free  frccn  Communist 
dominstlon.  The  world  Is  watching  us  in 
Vietnam  to  see  if  we  will  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  Is.    It's  Just  that  simple. 

We  are  not  engaged  In  a  world-wide  p<^u- 
Isrlty  contest  with  the  Communists.  In  all 
candor  I  must  point  out  that  the  strong 
snd  the  rich  are  seldom  the  popular.  They 
sre  sometimes  feared — and  sometimes  re- 
sented, but  they  are  usually  respected— if 
they  deserve  It.  So  I  thank  Ood  that  we 
are  rich  and  I  thank  Ood  that  we  are  strong. 
Because.  I  know,  that  It  Is  for  those  reasons 
we  are  free.  And  It  Is  our  freedom  and  our 
strength  and  our  riches  that  offer  hope  and 
encouragement  to  people  everywhere. 

So — how  do  we  end  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

The  way  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  to 
win  it. 

We  must  revise  our  objective.  Instead  of 
negotiation,  our  objective  must  be  to  make 
the  war  so  costly  for  the  Communists  that 
they  will  end  It,  The  Communists  started 
the  war.    The  Communists  must  end  it. 

We  must  fight  the  war  from  our  strength — 
not  theirs. 

We  must  fight  it  with  the  least  cost  to 
ourselves  and  at  the  greatest  cost  to  the 
enemy.  We  must  change  the  currency  in 
this  game  from  men  to  materials^ 

America's  greatest  strength  l^^ls  mlU- 
tary  situation  is  our  air  aiut^'naval  power. 
We  must  use  It  8trateglcaUff\  We  must  use 
It  decisively.     We  must  use  It  now. 

I  also  think  It  U  Impflfrtant  that  we  UU 
the  world  about  this  change  in  objective — 
so  the  world  can  correct^  interpret  our  mo- 
tives and  evaluate  our  remits.  And  we  wlU 
also  tell  the  Communists. 

We  will  lell  them  that  we  are  going  to 
bomb  Increasingly  costly  targets  in  North 
Vietnam.  They  can  decide  how  much  they 
want  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  Invading 
their  neighbor.  Pirat,  we  must  destroy  the 
ability  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  wage  war 
and  then,  If  necessary,  their  entire  produc- 
tive capacity. 

We  can  pln-polnt  the  targets  we  will  hit — 
and  warn  the  drillans  In  advance  to  evac- 
uate. In  modem  warfare — with  modem 
warning  devtcea — there  Is  little  element  of 
surprise  in  bombing  raids.  Hanoi,  for  ex- 
ample, is  ringed  with  far  more  and  far  better 
anti-aircraft  devices  than  were  ever  In  Ber- 
lin In  World  War  n. 

Tou  will  recaU  that  North  Vietnam  Is  a 
rather  recent  arrival  to  Twentieth  Century 
technology  and  Industry.  Her  resources,  by 
our  standards,  are  meagre  and  hard-earned 
They  are  more  valuable  to  her.  In  many  re- 
HMKts,  than  human  life.  And  North  Viet- 
nam must  be  made  to  pay  for  this  war  with 
her  dearest  coins. 

The  harbcr  at  Halpbong~and  the  entire 
capacity  to  receive  outside  supplies.  Ellml- 
nste  It) 

The  power  system  that  fuels  every  war- 
making  fadUty. 

The  transportation  system — rails,  rolling 
stock,  bridges  and  yards. 

Every  factory  and  every  Industrial  Instal- 
lation, beginning  with  the  biggest  and  beat — 
■nd  never  ending  so  long  as  there  are  two 
bricks  still  stuck  together. 

And  If  necessary  the  Irrigation  system  do 
which  food  production  largely  depends. 

We  must  be  willing  to  continue  our  bomb- 
ing until  we  have  destroyed  every  work  of 
man  In  North  Vietnam  If  this  Is  what  It 
takes  to  win  the  war. 

We  shall  avoid  the  dvlUaQ  population. 
And  we  ahall  warn  the  populaUoa.  But  we 
will  destroy  the  capacity  of  that  population 
to  slaughter  lonocant  j^eople  for  poUUoal 
gain. 


I  do  not  think  It  will  be  necessary  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  to  accomplish  this  task. 
But  I  would  not  rule  out  any  strengtli  that 
we  have.  If  the  situation  demanded  It. 

Admittedly,  there  Is  one  big  question  un- 
answered. If  we  adopted  this  policy,  would 
Bed  China  and  Rxissla  come  directly  Into 
the  fight? 

I  don't  think  so. 

The  poeslbiUty,  of  course,  exlsu.  But  In 
my  opinion.  Red  China  has  plenty  of  Inter- 
nal trouble.  And  they  dont  have  the  wea- 
pon strength  to  attack  us.  Yet.  The  longer 
we  delay,  the  stronger  Red  China  will  be- 
come— and  the  more  likely  they  might  be 
provoked   into  direct   Involvement — later. 

Soviet  Russia  has  Indicated  more  than 
once  that  she  does  not  want  to  project  her- 
self Into  a  showdown  with  the  United  States. 
Not  now.  anyway.  I  again  call  your  atten- 
tion to  Berlin.  Lebanon,  Taiwan  Straits  aod 
the  Cuban  crisis. 

I  think  we  should  also  face  the  poeslbiUty 
that  should  this  strategy  fall — we  might 
have  to  mount  a  land  Invasion.  But  that  la 
very  remote.  In  my  opinion,  the  Commu- 
nists would  seek  an  end  to  the  war  long  be- 
fore their  country  was  destroyed.  The  Com- 
mtinlsu  are  realists.  Much  more  so.  I  think, 
than  we.  They  will  not  continue  on  a 
course  whose  only  reward  Is  total  destruc- 
tion. 

And  I  believe  that  the  course  I  suggest  will 
end  the  war  quicker — with  less  loss  of  life 
on  both  sides.  I'm  sure  it  will  cost  fewer 
American  lives.  And  those  are  my  primary 
concern. 

The  policy  I  suggest  will  not  result  Ln  com- 
promise at  the  peace  table.  And  It  will  not 
reward  the  Communists  for  their  aggression. 

It  will  encourage  our  allies  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  will  bolster  the  determination 
of  free  men  everywhere  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  tried  to 
bring  out  3  points  here  today. 

1.  The  current  situation  in  Vietnam  la  not 
a  civil  war  or  local  dlsturt>anos  Into  which 
we  have  immorally  thrust  ourselves — but  it 
is  a  clearly  Identifiable  and  well  documented 
act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nists to  Impose  their  way  of  lUc  on  this  part 
of  the  free  world  by  force.  It  would  be 
immoral  for  us  not  to  tw  there. 

2.  Our  present  strategy  In  Vietnam  has  not 
produced  the  results  we  desire,  but  on  the 
contrary  hss  led  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
believe  they  can  win.  This  has  resulted  in 
an  ever  Increasing  cssualty  list  on  both  aides. 

3.  The  only  solution  t  see  Is  to  use  our 
strength,  our  air  and  naval  power  in  the  most 
humane  manner  possible  to  destroy  North 
Vietnam's  capebUlty  to  wage  war  against  the 
free   people   of  South   Vietnam. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam' will  not 
end  the  war  with  Communism.  They  have 
already  probably  developed  the  tactic  to  re- 
place Wars  of  Liberation.  And  we  will  have 
to  develop  a  counter-tactic  to  oppose  that. 

Por — like  It  or  not — we  ARE  the  leaders 
of  the  Pree  World.  We  are  the  world's  one 
hope  to  contain  Communism  and  Communist 
aggression — until  It  destroys  Iteelf. 

We  must  not  fall  that  hope.  We  must  not 
fall  In  Vietnam.  We  must  not  fall  our  allies. 
We  must  not  fall  otiraelves. 

We  must  not  fall  the  world. 
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ton H.  D&nnan,  chmlnnan  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufactur- 
ers, appeared  before  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  to  testify  on  H.R. 
478. 

Mr.  Darman  presents  a  reasonable  and 
factual  aocoimt  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween wool  imports  and  the  domestic 
wool  Industry-  I  commend  his  testimony 
for  the  Rkcori}  : 

Plrst.  allow  me  to  express  appreciation  tor 
this  opportunity  to  describe  for  you  the 
dimensions  of  the  Import  problem  faced  by 
this  nation's  wool  textile  industry  and  Its 
employees.  I  propose  to  discuss  wltb  you 
In  some  detail  four  important  aspects  of  the 
situation  which  our  Industry  and  Its  em- 
ployees face  today: 

1.  The  ratio  of  Imports  to  domestic  pro- 
duction of  wool  products  has  risen  steadily 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  now  stsnds  at 
over  37%  with  even  greater  concentration 
tn  some  major  sectors  such  as  worsteds,  knit- 
wear and  wool  shirts. 

3.  The  United  SUtes  wool  textile  industry 
has  experienced  a  seyere  downturn  which 
began  in  July  1906  and  continues  unabated, 
shortening  work  hours  and  adding  unem- 
ployment 

3.  Tbe  policy  of  the  Administration  in 
favor  of  Imposition  of  reasonable  limitations 
of  erool  product  Imports  has  been  affirmed 
In  unequivocal  terms  by  the  President  and 
other  high  offldals.  Foreign  exporting  ns- 
tlons  have,  however,  effectively  frustrated 
evMy  effort  by  our  government  to  carrr  out 
Its  policy  through  negotiation  of  voluntary 
Intematlonal  arrangements  regulating  trade 
In  wool  textiles. 

4.  The  national  Intcreet.  in  addition  to 
the  intereet  of  the  mdustry.  Its  employees 
and  their  famlllse,  Its  suppliers  including 
the  300.000  wool  growers  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  countless  thousands  of  per- 
sons In  service  industries  who  are  dependent 
upon  them,  calls  for  prompt  implementation 
of  the  President's  poUcy.  Assuming  con- 
tinued recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  industrlee  of  foreign  exporting 
nations,  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  clearly  will  be  neceseary  to  the 
achievement  of  Its  objectives. 

The  impact  of  Imports  on  the  wool  manu- 
facturing sector  of  the  domestic  economy 
has  Increased  dramatically  since  1M1  when 
we  reported  to  this  Oommittee  "the  swift 
upward  surge  of  wool  textile  imports  since 
World  War  n  and  thetr  role  In  the  severe 
contraction  of  the  Industry,  tzwrlDdlng  em- 
ployment. .  ."  In  19as  Imports  of  wool 
textiles  and  apparel  were  more  than  double 
those  In  IMl.  These  rapidly  rising,  tow- 
wage  Imports  Ineviubly  injure  and  displsce 
American  workers.  In  a  period  of  generally 
high  proepsrlty  and  employment,  the  im- 
ports caused  yet  a  further  decline  In  the 
number   of   wool   textile   workers. 

The  overall  problem  has  worsened  alnce 
our  report  to  you  in  1061  and  I  particularly 
call  your  attention  to  these  salient  polnu: 

Imports  of  woven  wool  dotb.  cHlef  product 
of  the  wool  textile  industry,  in  19M  were 
64^-  over  those  In  1961  In  terms  of  labor. 
the  1996  cloth  imports  alone  displaced  about 
20  million  man-hours  of  work  in  U-S.  millo. 

Imports  of  other  products  of  the  industry, 
such  as  wool  topa  and  yama,  In  IMA  were 
more  than  double  those  tn  IMl. 

Imporu  of  wool  garments,  the  products 
made  by  the  customers  of  the  wool  textile 
Industry.  In  1966  were  more  than  3<4  times 
those  of  1961. 

US.  1966  production  of  woven  wool  ap- 
parel fabrics  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
10%  tielow  that  In  1061. 

The  percentage  of  the  VS.  market  for 
wool  manufacturers  suppUcd  by  Imports  in- 
creased from  13<%  In  1961  to  37%  In  1966. 
according  to  measurements  by  the  Depan- 
zaent  of  Commerce  In  terms  of  Qber  coo- 
siunptloo.     (Carpets  and  rugs  are  excluded.) 
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Th«  wool  wxtUa  rmUo  U  bl«li«r  than  th»t 
ol  any  Uxtlle  product  ar«». 

Thm  penetration  tn  certain  wool  UxUle 
categorlca  I«  even  peater.  For  every  regular 
weight  meni  «ult  being  cut  In  the  United 
States  Irom  0.S -produced  wool  clotb.  an- 
otber  la  being  cut  from  imported  clotn. 
Tbla  mean*  that  on  the  average  every  aeccnd 
roan  In  tbla  room  U  wearing  a  suit  made  of 
imported  cloth.  ainUlar  inroada  have  been 
made  in  wotnena  wool  iwealers  and  In  wool 
■hlrta.  ,  , 

Not  only  have  Importa  of  wool  manuiac- 
turea  incrtMed  dramatically  but  more  and 
more  or  them  have  been  arriving  In  the  form 
of  •^paxel  where  their  Impact  tnjurea  work- 
era  in  both  the  apparel  and  the  wool  textile 
Induatrtea.  In  1«!«  importa  of  wool  wearing 
apparel  were  more  than  3^  tlmea  thoee  in 
IWI. 

The  Bouroe  of  importa  of  wool  manufac- 
ture* haa  been  rapidly  ahlftlng  to  Japan  and 
to  other  Oriental  countrlea  with  even  lower 
wage  Bcalea.  F«  Instance,  Japan,  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan  In  IWM)  aupplled  about 
two-thlrda  of  the  imporU  of  woren  wool 
clothe  against  one-third  in  1661.  and  in 
wearing  apparel  the  Imports  auppUed  by 
Jap*n  and  Hong  Kong  more  than  doubled 
between  IMl  and  IWW. 

In  abort,  there  haa  been  a  long-term,  al- 
moat  uninterrupted  rlae  In  Importa.  In 
IdM.  aa  oompared  with  the  previous  year, 
there  were  continued  galna  In  some  cat«- 
gorlea,  dlpa  in  otbara  due  to  the  economic 
downturn  hare.  Tbe  r»tlo  of  importa  to 
domeatlc  producttoo.  however,  continued  Ita 
upward  trend. 

The  import  Inflviz  haa  aeriously  disrupted 
the  American  Industry,  Its  employee*  and 
the  communiUee  in  which  they  are  situated. 
I^ow-VAge  importa  have  contributed  aub- 
at&ntUlly  to  the  wool  textile  industry  con- 
tracUon  in  the  lft61-«e  period  which  haa 
•een  the  Iom  of  ovm  60  wool  textile  plants. 
A  major  downturn  tn  United  Statea  wool 
textile  industry  activity  began  about  mld- 
1966  and  continues  at  this  time,  reaultlng  In 
Isyofls  and  abort  time  for   employeee. 

LMsened  artlTlty  in  the  last  half  of  1066 — 
which  had  a  promising  beginning— Is  be- 
llevad  to  have  raaultcd  In  a  decline  of  p«hapa 
B-^r  tTom  the  1966  total  of  woven  apparel 
cloth  production. 

Thoee  who  o^poee  the  industry's  efforts  to 
obtain  import  consols  frequenUy  cdte  etate- 
msate  by  the  heads  of  public  eompanlee 
oonoerning  the  flnanclal  conditions  o*  their 
flrma.  I  am  reminded  o*  the  reply  made  by 
J.  8penc«r  liOve,  late  head  of  Burlington  In- 
duetrlea,  toe.,  at  a  Tariff  Oommlsalon  hearing 
several  yean  ago.  Be  had  cited  disruption 
frtmi  importa  and  the  need  for  more  safe- 
giuJds.  Then  he  was  asked  how  this  could 
be  consistent  with  an  optimistic  remark  he 
>i»4l  made  at  a  stockholders'  meeting.  His 
reply — and  here  I  am  paraphraaing  him — 
was  th*t  his  stockholders  expected  him  to  be 
optimlaUc  and  that  if  he  was  not  they  would 
Ond  a  president  who  was 

But  sixnetlmea  there  Is  tangible  evidence 
that  apCAks  louder  than  words.  To  be 
spociflc.  a  large  textile  company  recently  an- 
nounced that  It  was  dispensing  with  the 
serrieas  ot  scene  000  employees,  moat  at  whcm 
were  In  supervisory,  administrative  and  re- 
se^rtih  and  development  positions.  This  cut- 
back, the  oompany  president  said,  was  part 
of  a  oonaolldaUon  and  reocganliation  plan 
necwsltated  by  the  rise  in  imports.  Let  me 
streas  tha.t  this  is  a  large,  well-capitalized, 
highly  efficient,  multl-flber  company  with 
private  reaearch  and  development  faclUUea 
aecond  to  none  in  the  world. 

In  your  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Knerge*ic 
Worsted  Corp.,  Bridgeport.  Pa.,  a  spinner  at 
worsted  yam  with  a  ncomaJ  complement  ot 
360  employeea,  ceased  operations  In  Jan- 
uary. 

Unfortunately.  I  know  of  other  worsted 
•pinning  oompwnlea  which  are  expected  to 


announce  that  they  will  abut  down  and  there 
are  many  wool  textile  firms  which  are  oon- 
sidertng  their  future,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  unfair  foreign  com.petiilon. 

In  this  connection,  it  has  somctlmea  been 
alleged  that  out  industry's  problem  la  nrt 
imports,  but  rather  competition  from  other 
textile  ftber  producW  or  from  non-textile 
items.  We  have  never  agreed  with  this  alle- 
gation. Had  U  been  valid  It  would  follow 
cba-t  Imports — aa  well  as  domestic  wool  prod- 
ucts— would  be  affected  by  the  same  typee 
of  competition.  The  continued  growth  of 
imports  provee  thai  the  silegation  was  baae- 
len.  Today  there'is  absolutely  no  room  for 
disagreement  because  the  textile  downturn 
which  began  last  year  unfortunately  affects 
textiles  generally  whatever  their  fiber  coo- 
tent.  In  short,  it  is  an  all-flber  downturn 
SJKi  we  seek  an  all-nber  solution. 

Both  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  more 
recently  President  Johnson  have  recognised 
the  need  for  action  to  Umlt  Import*.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said : 

"I  shsre  with  our  lAte  beloved  President 
Kennedy  the  view  that  wool  textile  and  ap- 
parel importa  rouat  be  kept  at  reaeonAble 
levels  ...  I  can  aasure  you  that  we  ahaU 
work  hard  at  this  problem.  I  oonaider  It 
eaentul  that  the  wool  textile  Industry  be 
restored  to  B<wd  health." 

Unfortuna-tely.  little  baa  been  aooompllahed 
to  solve  the  baaic  problem  ot  the  induatry, 
its  workers  and  the  oommunltiea  dependent 
on  them. 

In  June  of  1966  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the 
1  Justry/labor  spokesman  at  the  United 
Statea-Japan  wool  textile  conference  in 
Tokyo  initiated  by  President  Johnson  to  dis- 
cuss the  U,S.  Import  problem  with  a  view  to 
a  broader  international  conference.  I  fore- 
cast that  if  an  International  wool  textile  ar- 
rangement oould  not  be  reached,  Congreea 
certainly  would  prove  responsive  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  situation. 

Last  August,  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  took  me  to  taak  on  the 
House  floor  for  having  told  the  Japanese  that 
Congress  would  respond.  I  thought  then 
ond  reiterate  now  my  belief  that  the  wool 
product  Import  situation  haa  become  so  criti- 
cal as  to  command  remedial  action  by  our 
government.  Theae  hearings  are  Indicative 
of  the  increasing  concern  and  search  for  a 
solution. 

The  Japan  effort  was  the  last  which  the 
government  has  made  and  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  attempts  to  Interest  European  na- 
tions In  an  international  wool  textile  trade 
agreement.  They  too  had  flatly  rejected 
A  lerlcan  propoaals. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  Imports  on 
employment,  national  security  la  direcUy  In- 
volved. -  Wool  textiles  specifically  and  tex- 
tiles m  general  are  offlclaUy  recognlaed  as 
defense  essential. 

Though  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  mainly  a 
"cotton"  war,  during  the  recent  buildup 
there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  military  buy- 
ing of  wool  textUes.  especially  worsted  and 
worsted  blend  fabrics.  A  few  months  ago 
one  of  the  few  remaining  worsted  manufac- 
turers waa  delivering  over  40»o  of  lu  pro- 
duction to  the  military.  The  predicament  In 
which  we  would  And  ourselves  m  an  all-out 
emergency  is  obvious  and  thus  It  is  incon- 
gruous that  the  government  Is  permitting 
worsted  Imports  in  such  volume  that  they 
equal  about  SO'*  of  U.S.  production. 

Congreas  eetabllahed  In  the  National  Wool 
Act  an  incentive  payment  program  dealgned 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  wool  "a*  a 
measure  of  national  security  and  In  promo- 
tion of  the  general  economic  welfare".  Cer- 
tainly the  rising  Imports  of  wool  product* — 
none  of  which  la  made  of  domestic  wool — 
run  counter  to  the  alms  of  the  Act.  In 
1966  the  total  of  wool  product  Importa.  tops 
through  apparel,  was  equivalent  to  1966 
VS.  production  of  shorn  wool.  American 
woo*  growen  are  thus  directly  affected  and 


vitally  concerned  by  mounting  wool  product 
Lmporu  because  UB.  mlUa  are  the  growers" 
only  cuatomera. 

It  must  be  recognised,  as  we  often  have 
pointed  out,  that  wool  and  other  fibers  have 
no  national  security  value  unless  the  United 
States  poaseasee  a  manuf^turlng  Industry 
to  convert  these  fibers  Into  essential  civUlan 
and   mUltary   textUe   producta. 

The  serious  balance  of  payments  problem 
confronting  the  United  States  Is  substanti- 
ally aggravated  by  the  Imbalance  in  textile 
trade.  The  flgurea  are  startilng.  In  wool 
textiles  and  apparel  alone,  imports  exceeded 
exporU  by  (144  mUUon  In  1961.  In  1966 
thU  deficit  had  soared  to  MIO  mllUon.  In- 
clusion of  carpeU  and  rugs  would  add  an- 
other 924  mUUon  to  the  1966  differential. 
The  wool  textile  deficit  amounted  to  one 
third  of  the  total  textUc  trade  deficit  in 
1966. 

In  major  degree,  the  rise  in  tmporU  stems 
dlrectiy  from  the  advantage  resulting  from 
low-wage  foreign  Ubor.  Averofft  wages 
abroad  do  not  even  compare  favorably  wuh 
the  hourly  minimum  prescribed  under  the 
United  States  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  now 
»1.40.  The  U.S.  wool  textile  average  of  »a.lO 
an  hour  U  about  6  tlmea  the  Japaneae  arer- 
a^e  and  some  21^  time*  more  than  the  British 
ai>era9e. 

The  United  States  industry  and  Its  em- 
ployeee can  only  read  the  facts— rising  im- 
ports and  the  contraction  of  the  U.S.  In- 
dustry, including  employment— in  one  way. 
They  see  them  as  clear  evidence  that  United 
Statea  tariff  and  trade  policies  are  falling 
them. 

An  absolute  embargo  ia  Impoeed  upon 
Americ&n-made  producu  at  each  and  every 
state  line  when  they  are  produced  at  wage* 
l>elow  the  FL8A  minimum.  Not  ao  with  im- 
porU. Once  In  the  United  States  they  cross 
sUte  lines  without  restraint  and  with  devas- 
tating Impact  on  U.8.  emjrioyment.  The 
basic  inoooalstency  between  these  two  poll- 
dee  is  obvious. 

Would  exporu.  aa  some  suggest,  offer  a 
means  of  offsetting  the  import  jwoblem? 
The  anewer  la  no.  Exports  are  negligible, 
but  we  do  not  shun  foreign  markets  and 
Indeed  we  cultivate  them  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree possible.  Is  it  not  apparent,  however. 
that  If  the  Industry  oould  oompct*  success- 
fully abroad  there  woxUd  be  no  major  import 
problem  in  our  home  market? 

Though  the  American  wool  textile  indus- 
try is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  Its 
efficiency  cannot  possibly  overcome  the  for- 
eign low-wage  advantage.  Nevertheless,  the 
industry  wants  to  Increase  Its  efficiency  fur- 
ther. It  wants  to  aee  the  trend  toward 
contraction  halted  and  reversed.  It  wants 
to  participate  In  the  growth  oi  the  US. 
economy,  offering  ever  better  products  lo 
American  oonsumera  at  reasonable  prices  and 
employing  more  and  more  Americans  at 
American  wage  standards. 

Once  Imports  are  held  at  the  reasonable 
levels  called  for  by  President  Johnson,  thus 
providing  a  measure  ot  fair  oompetition  as 
we  In  thU  country  know  It.  I  am  fully  con- 
fident of  the  Industry's  abUlty  to  achieve  the 
goals  we  seek. 

We  are  gratefiU  for  the  Administrations 
support  In  closing  tariff  loopholes  on  low- 
priced  woven  wool  cloths.  While  loopholes 
have  been  closed  or  brought  under  control 
In  several  areas,  new  openings  spring  up. 
Currently,  Importers  are  bringing  in  cheap 
Italian  fabrics  containing  about  76%  wool  or 
reclaimed  wool  with  the  balance  In  silk.  The 
allk  is  alleged  to  be  the  fiber  of  chief  value 
and  this  results  In  a  considerably  lower  duty 
than  that  on  good*  In  chief  value  of  wool. 
The  loophole  problem  led  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  request  a  study  by 
the  Tariff  Comimisaion.  Ttils  recently  was 
submitted  and  we  urge  that  leglalation  to 
close  preeent  and  potential  loopholes  be  sup- 
port«d  by  this  Cominltee  and  Its  members. 
Our  oowem  can  be  readily  understood  when 
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It  U  reallMd  that  in  the  1963-66  period  im- 
ports of  the  loophole  cloths,  almost  uittrtiy 
from  Italy,  bave  eBoeeded  81  million  squar* 
yarda. 

Let  there  be  no  mtsunderstandlng,  how- 
ever. Aa  *faw*»fit^e  as  the  loophole  sttuaUon 
is.  It  is  subsidiary  to  the  general  problem. 
In  short,  doalng  tariff  loopholes  will  not 
•olve  the  overall  problem  of  wool  product 
importa. 

Recalling  President  Johnaon's  statement 
that  he  favors  reasonable  Import  limitations. 
I  am  Impelled  to  say  to  this  Committee  that 
the  time  for  action  Is  growing  short.  Man- 
agement In  any  Industry  must  continually 
plot  the  future  and  make  decisions  based 
upon  the  forecasts  they  make.  The  U.S.  wool 
textile  Induatry  haa  expended  enormous  sums 
of  money  to  keep  Its  plants  and  equipment 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  In  rare 
casea.  however,  have  membera  of  this  In- 
dustry felt  Justified  In  spending  substantial 
amount  Tor  expansion  of  productive  capacity 
in  view  ot  the  steadily  rising  trend  of 
Imports. 

On  the  other  hand,  reasonable  limitation 
of  Importa  would  give  rise  to  confidence 
among  management,  Inveetcvii,  and  employeea 
alike,  leading  to  reveraal  of  the  dangerous 
and  critical  contraction  our  Industry  has 
suffered. 

Leaders  in  both  Bouses  of  Congress  from 
textUe,  apparel,  and  fiber  producing  states 
have  strongly  restated  their  deep  concern 
and  interest  In  the  textile  import  problem — 
In  the  Senate  on  March  1  and  In  the  House 
on  March  9.  The  poaition  they  tocA,  which 
we  strongly  support,  may  be  sununariaed  as 
followa: 

Limitations  on  Imports  of  wool  producta 
and  man-made  fiber  producta  through  inter- 
national agreement,  or  that  approach  falling, 
by  unilateral  action. 

Extension  of  the  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile 
Arrangement,  which  expires  this  year,  with 
stricter   enforcement  by  the  United  6tat.es. 

No  textile  duty  cuts  in  the  Kennedy  Bound, 
now  rapidly  neartng  Its  closing  deadline. 

The  wool  textile  Industry  and  all  sectors  of 
the  entire  textile /ap^>arel  oomplex,  includ- 
ing management,  labor  and  fiber  produoerx. 
are  solidly  Joined  in  seeking  an  all-fiber  solu- 
tion to  the  ever  more  dangerous  Import 
problem.  We  long  have  sought  quantitative 
limitations  on  Imports  of  wool  producta,  by 
category  of  product  and  by  country  at  origin. 
If  limitations  cannot  be  achieved  through 
international  agreement,  then  we  believe  the 
United  Statea.  acting  in  Its  own  beet  Inter- 
ests, must  unilaterally  M>ply  controls. 
UmltaUons  are  obviously  In  the  interest  of 
the  Industry  and  its  employeea  but  they  are 
In  the  national  Interest  se  well. 

We  heartily  applaud  the  efforts  by  Chair- 
man Dent  and  this  Committee  to  point  up 
the  critically  dangerous  Import  problem  of 
this  and  a  growing  list  of  other  Industries. 
Knactment  of  BR.  478  and  BJt.  479  In  our 
Judgment  would  constitute  a  constructive 
step  In  the  right  direction. 


AaniTertftry  of  the  WarHw  Gbetto 
Uprbuc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   ItKW   JXKSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apra  20, 1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  20.  concludes  a  week's  observance 
of  the  heroic  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  of 
24  yean  ago.    It  is  fitting  that  people 


everywhere  who  believe  In  Justice  and 
brotherhood  pay  tribute  to  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  victims  who  symbolized  the  best 
and  noblest  qualities  of  mankind. 

The  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprtflng  Com- 
m^noratlng  Committee  of  Essex  County, 
N.J..  representing  50  organizations,  con- 
ducted a  highly  impressive  commemora- 
tion program  at  the  Weequahlc  High 
School  Auditorium.  Newark.  N.J..  on 
Sunday,  April  16.  at  7  pjn.  Approxi- 
mately 2.000  persons.  Including  leading 
representatives  of  our  State  and  local 
governments,  attended  this  significant 
event  The  program  included  addresses 
by  prominent  members  of  the  rabbinate, 
two  choral  presentations,  a  dramatic 
reading  of  "Babi  Yar."  a  ccUo  recital, 
songs  of  the  ghetto,  and  a  candlelighting 
and  memorial  service. 

The  following  message  was  sent  by  me 
to  the  notable  assembly : 

Apan  16.  1M7. 
Mr.  lavTNO  t>OLOow, 

IParjour  Ghetto  Vprising  Commemofration, 
Weeqitahic  Bigh  School  A\iAUoriuin,  New- 
ark. NJ.: 

I  am  most  sorry  that  prior  oommltments 
that  I  am  obliged  to  keep  precludes  my  join- 
ing the  notable  assembly  gathered  to  com- 
memorate the  24th  anniversary  of  the  heroic 
Waraaw  ghetto  uprising.  Time  and  distance 
cannot  dull  the  memory  of  this  shocking 
tragedy,  one  ot  the  moat  Infamous  acta 
against  humanity  In  history.  The  uprising 
epltocnlsed  both  the  most  glortoua  and  most 
dastardly  deeda  of  which  man  Is  capable. 
The  dignity,  courage,  and  resolute  aplrtt  of 
the  victims  of  the  Nad  nightmare  wlU  lire 
forerw  in  the  minds  of  all  freedocn  lorlng 
people.  Aa  we  conunemorate  th«  herotam 
of  those  who  resisted  to  the  end  the  forces 
of  ctU  And  terror,  let  us  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  building  a  society  In  which  there  Is  no 
oppreoslon.  In  which  all  men  can  live  In 
peace,  harmony  and  Justice.  Uy  warmeat 
greetings  and  best  wishes  go  to  the  sponaora 
of  this  Hlgnlflcant  event  and  all  present 
whose  attendance  signifies  their  alleglanoe 
to  the  noble  prlnctplee  that  animated  the 
Jews  of  the  Waraaw  ghetto  twentyfour  years 
ago.    Kindest  personal  regards. 

Joseph  O.  Mentbh, 
Member  of  Congrcn. 
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Improved  Beikefits  Under  Social  Secnritj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

0»  COWMBCncUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Rkcoiud  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment I  submitted  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  my  new  and  revised 
blU.  HM.  8701,  introduced  on  AprU  18. 
1967,  to  amend  the  Social  Securtt7  Act 
and  to  Improve  the  various  benefits  un- 
der this  act: 

StATSMKKT  of  CONGEXaSMAX  Wn.z.x*if  L.  St. 

Omos.   OoMMrim  om   Wats  ako   MUns, 

HOUSX    op    RKPaXSENTATtTXa 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate  this 
oi>portunlty  given  me  by  the  House  Wsys  and 
Means  Oommlttae  to  present  my  views  and 
coounents  on  the  bUl.  B.R.  S701  to  amend 
UUe  n  o<  the  Social  Security  Act. 


There  are  7S  oountrlea  of  the  world  which 
now  have  general  aoclal  security  systems,  and 
although  the  oonoept  was  flrat  applied  In 
the  medieval  guilds  of  the  14th  and  l&th  cen- 
turies, the  broad  applloation  cS  the  methods 
of  aoclal  Insunmce  as  distinct  from  relief  and 
public  asslst&nce  has  been  almost  entirely  a 
development  of  the  preeent  century.  Social 
security  Is  taken  for  granted  by  the  gen- 
eration that  has  grown  up  since  1936  as  much 
as  la  free  public  education  or  the  govern- 
ment-operated post  olllcc.  Although  bitterly 
opposed  at  the  time  It  was  Introduced,  these 
controreralee  are  now  forgotten  and  both 
layman  and  expert  agree  that  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  suoceasful  of  modem 
welfare  programs.  While  differences  of  opin- 
loo  exist  concerning  changing  various  as- 
pects ot  the  social  aeourtty  law,  th«  basic 
function  IteeU  la  no  longar  under  serious 
attack. 

Few  new  Institutions  have  grown  so  fast 
or  received  such  widespread  acceptanoe  so 
quickly.  In  1960.  only  about  cxie-fourth  of 
the  population  aged  S6  and  over  were  cov- 
ered by  BoclsJ  security.  Now  80  percent  are 
covered,  and  If  dvll  service  and  railroad  re- 
tirement systems  are  Included,  a  total  of  91 
percent  are  enrolled.  Of  those  gfi  and  over 
In  I960,  95  percent  were  covered  by  one  of 
the  Federal  retirement  syvtems,  and  by  1985 
It  la  eettmated  that  the  oovermge  will  be 
08  percent. 

In  absolute  tarma.  aodal^  securl^  now 
provldee  retirement  benefits  to  li.7  mimon 
workers  and  their  depeodenta.  survivors' 
benefits  to  6.3  mllUon  widows  and  on>huu, 
disability  benefits  to  nearly  3  million  dis- 
abled workers  and  their  dependenta,  and 
medicare  benefits  to  almost  all  ivUred  per- 
aons  over  86.  regardless  of  their  ellglbUlty 
for  eodal  security  cash  benefits. 

While  the  program  has  gained  widespread 
aoceptance  and  has  proven  enormously  auc- 
oeasful.  there  remain  significant  areas  In 
which  benefits  and  financing  must  be  Im- 
proved If  It  Is  to  measure  up  to  the  serious 
sodaJ  needs  presenUy  facing  our  nation. 
Cash  benefits  have  been  increased  ouly  twice 
during  the  la-year  period.  1984-1908.  The 
71^  percent  Increase  Ln  1968  did  not  restore 
the  19M  buying  power  of  cash  benefits  and 
the  7  percent  tncreaas  In  198S  feU  abort  of 
restoring  the  IMS  purehaalng  power  of  beoe- 
flta. 

During  the  same  period  of  tixne.  man-hour 
output  Increased  about  4S  percent,  penoit- 
tiog  tiM  American  people  to  enjoy  an  in- 
creaaed  standard  of  living.  However,  un- 
duly low  benefit  Inoreaaea  deprive  social  se- 
curity becefidaxlee  of  the  opportunity  to 
ahare  tn  the  nation's  pcogiees.  The  aged 
population,  who  in  their  active  years  made 
an  increased  standard  of  llrlng  poaslble,  have 
every  right  to  participate  In  the  increased 
productivity  of  tiie  uAtioo  during  their  in- 
active yean.  Benefit  Increaees  which  merely 
keep  pace  with  or  even  fall  behind  the  cost 
of  living  do  little  but  keep  poverty  current. 

The  problem  becomes  Increasingly  acute 
because  people  are  living  longer  and  there- 
fore are  dependent  oo  social  security  pay- 
soents  for  more  yean  of  their  Uvea.  T^e  ob- 
ject should  be  not  Just  to  protect  the  bene- 
fite  of  future  retlreea  and  tZKise  already  re- 
tired against  the  loaa  of  purchasing  power, 
but  also  to  ensure  the  aged  popula.Uon  a 
ahare  in  an  increasing  standard  of  living  for 
which  they  built  the  foimdation. 

Social  security  Is  the  only  retirement  sys- 
tem for  about  B5  percent  of  tlie  beneficiaries, 
and  the  comblniitlon  of  social  security  and  a 
supplementary  penalon  plan  provides  the  re- 
tirement Income  for  the  rest.  Even  for  the 
IB  percent  whoee  retirement  Income  Is  a 
combination  of  social  security  and  a  supple- 
mentary plan.  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
social  sectirity  usually  accounta  for  more 
than  half  of  the  total  pension.  Over  the 
next  35  yean  theae  figures  might  change  to 
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75  percent  wttli  only  mcIaI  i^urUy  mwI  25      Securtty   Adnilnl»tr«Uon  of   P^'*   '^"^^^ 
oercent  with  U»  combination.     There  U  no      come  enUUed  to  iocial  aecurlty  beneflte  whowt 


real  llkeUhood  tn  the  loreseeable  future  that 
a  ma)orltr  of  older  people  would  become  eU- 
(Ible  lor  aupplementary  penslooc.  Also. 
much  of  the  problem  of  Income  maintenance 
In  old  age  Is  t  problem  of  BurvUor*  ln*ur- 
ance  for  wldowi.  which  is  seldom  covered 
by  private  penaion  plan.  In  addition,  too 
many  job*  are  difficult  to  include  In  private 
pension  plan,  and  very  early  membership 
would  be  necetaary  to  supply  protection  to 
the  large  number  of  employees  who  change 
Jobs  frequently. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  rest  of  ray  sUtement 
to  those  aspects  of  my  social  security  bill 
which  I  beUeve  wUl  substantially  improve 
the  program  and  provide  the  necessary  re- 
lief to  those  moet  In  need. 
SEraa*L  WEMKrn  dnckkascb  smd  ths  sbtab- 
usHMSirr  OF  a  tto  mowtmlt  iiiNtatvM 
The  qoc<ai  Security  Administration  catl- 
xnates  that  about  S  million  persons  65  and 
over  are  Uvlnj  in  poverty  and  another  64 
million  are  kept  out  of  poverty  by  their  so- 
cUl  security  beoeftts.  The  social  security 
ditflziltloo  of  poverty  Is  an  unosually  strict 
one.  placing  It  at  shout  »1&00  a  year  for  an 
Individual  65  or  over  and  •IMO  for  an  a^ed 
couple  The  U.S  Department  of  Labor  buds- 
el  estimate  for  a  minimum  but  adequate 
living  for  ui  elderly  retired  couple  Is  about 
,  93000  a  year  In  a  large  city  and  (3500  In  a 
•mailer  community.  In  1004.  40  percent  of 
the  aged  couples  tn  the  nation  bad  Inoanes 
of  less  than  |3000. 

Over  »1  percent  of  the  pet^le  now  a^e  86 
and  over  are  getting  social  security  benefits, 
and  a  small  proportion  receive  supplemen- 
tary benefits  from  some  other  governmental 
program.  In  spite  of  these  payments,  our 
older  people  are  among  the  poorest  In  the 
nation,  and  the  reason  why  many  of  our 
older    citizens    are    poverty-stricken    Is    that 


that  people  getting  very  low  aodal  security 
beneflla  have  very  little  outaWe  income,  and 
that  the  lower  the  social  security  benefit,  the 
less  Ukely  the  beneficiary  is  to  have  any  other 
retirement  income  reaources.  Among  bene- 
ficiaries Ml  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  l»8a.  over 
half  (55  percent)  of  the  retired  workers  get- 
tang  the  minimum  benefit  (then  »40.  now 
M4l  had  no  retirement  Income  other  than 
thetr  Boda]  security  benefits,  and  over  » 
percent  were  getting  public  assistance. 

The  situation  ir  very  little  better  at  bene- 
fit rajQges  Just  above  the  minimum.  Anumg 
workers  gettaig  benefits  in  the  •41-458 
range,  46  percent  of  the  married  men.  63 
percent  of  the  single  men,  and  48  percent 
of  the  single  women  had  no  retirement  in- 
come other  than  loclal  security  benefits.  Of 
the  widow  getung  benefiu  In  this  range.  43 
percent  had  no  outsitte  income.  Again  in 
this  range.  30  percent  of  the  retired  workers 
were  on  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

These  figures  should  be  compared  with 
those  ciUiens  receiving  benefiu  at  or  near 
the  maximum  benefit  then  payable  Among 
retired  workers  getting  benefits  In  the  upper 
ranges.  81  percent  of  tJie  married  men,  16 
percent  of  the  single  men,  and  89  percent  of 
the  single  women  bad  other  retirement  In- 
come and  less  than  1  percent  of  the  worken 
In  this  benefit  range  wta-e  getUng  public 
kflststance- 

Increasing  the  minimum  benefit  to  B90  a 
month  will  thus  redt»ce  welfare  expenditure* 
suhetantially. 

imracAss  tK  widows'  bun  Etna 
Under  our  present  social  security  system, 
widows  In  particular  receive  Inadequate  ben- 
efits and.  consequently,  are  subject  to  tb^ 
greatest  amount  of  deprivation  and  suffer- 
ing. In  1962.  70  percent  of  the  widows  were 
llvlxig  in  poverty  and  a  iJ>66  report  allows  the 


tlie   social   security    benefits   on   which   they      average  social   security  paymenU  to  the  3.5 


must  depend  to  meet  their  needs  are  Inade- 
quate «ven  at  the  upper  levels,  the  bene- 
fits are  barely  suffictent  to  provide  subelat- 
enoe  In  moet  parts  of  the  oountry.  About 
half  of  the  aged  social  security  beneficiaries 
taad  lees  than  81350  a  motith  In  regular 
retirement  inconie  orer  and  beyond  thetr 
•jcial  security  benefits.  The  eoonomfc  well- 
being  of  our  older  dtlEens.  disabled  work- 
era,  widow*  and  orphans — about  one-tenth 
of  our  population — depends  largely  on  ttoe 
extent  al  wtiicfa  social  security  benefits  axe 
adequate, 

A  considerable  Increaae  In  aoelal  security 
benefltt  is  needed  If  the  program  Is  to  be  a 
really  effective  instrument  In  relieving  and 
prerentlng  poverty  Under  my  Mil.  all  so- 
cial security  bcmeficlarlttB  wtll  be  provided  a 
sabatantla!  Increase  In  cash  benefits  begin- 
ning January  IMS,  amounting  to  about  SO 
percent  on  ttoe  average  I  am  also  proposing 
a  subatantial  increase  tn  the  minimum  pay- 
snent  to  MO  pv  month.  This  new  mini- 
mum will  assure  more  Klequate  benefits  for 
p«ople  wlK>  are  now  getting  low  payments 
because  they  were  too  old  at  the  time  their 
oocnpailofis  w«re  covered  by  aoolaj  sefnarlty 
to  boild  eatltManent  to  suffldent  benefit 
paymcsitB. 

SocBe  woifcer*  who  have  been  enrolled  un- 
der social  security  only  occasionally  or  for 
■Jurt  periods  and  who  were  not  dependent 
for  a  nving  on  their  earnings  tn  such  «tm- 
ployment  might  receive  a  disproportionate 
benefit  from  the  Increase  to  a  860  oUnimum, 
However,  few  people  rocelvtng  minimum  so- 
cial security  benefits  are  In  this  category.  Cn 
fact,  of  the  beneficlarlee  who  get  minimum 
payments,  only  3  percent  of  the  unmarried 
mea.  4  percent  of  the  unmarried  retired 
women.  5  percent  ot  the  aged  widows,  and 
IS  percent  of  the  retired  couples,  receive 
either  pubUc   or   private   pensloos. 

Those  drawing  minimum  social  security 
benefits  are  far  more  Ukely  to  be  In  need  or 
tn  poverty  ttian  thoae  drawing  hli^sr  bene- 
fits.   A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Social 


million  aged  widows  receiving  them  were 
only  874  a  month.  This  Is  about  cmt  tbird 
IMS  than  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
workers  still  in  employment. 

Uy  bill  proposes  that  widows  benefits  be 
increased  from  tbe  praseot  82^  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  pension  to  which  her  de- 
ceased husband  was  eligible  to  100  percent 
of  that  amount.  The  Prealdent's  Oonunis- 
slon  on  the  Status  of  Women  made  this  same 
recommendation  Ln  Its  report  of  October 
1963. 

A  further  problem  Is  that  the  older  the 
widow  the  less  adequate  the  cash  benefits 
prove,  since  these  benefits  sre  computed  on 
earUer  Uraes  when  both  Incomes  and  prices 
were  lower.  A  reasonable  goal  for  a  widow 
living  OD  a  pension  would  t»e  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  standard  of  living  up  to  the  level 
of  moderate  comfort  similar  to  that  which 
she  bad  while  her  husband  was  llrtng.  She 
should  be  assured  of  at  least  some  amenities 
and  Independence  and  the  opporturuty  to 
live  m  security  and  dignity, 
wmows'  aKMCTTra  to  oxublb  wdowb  undbi 
&GX  sa 
I  wish  to  direct  special  attention  to  the 
pll^t  of  disabled  widows  who  are  ineligible 
for  mother's  Insurance  benefits  or  for  widows' 
Insurance  benefits.  The  Social  Security  pro- 
gram now  provides  benefits  for  persona  who 
beoome  disabled  during  their  adult  years 
only  tf  tbey  meet  ratho-  substantial 
reqiilrements  relating  to  their  work  in  oov- 
ered  employment.  The  ineligible  widow  who 
does  not  meet  these  requirements  Is  totally 
without  protection  under  the  program  until 
fttm  can  qualify  for  widows'  benefits  at  age 
60. 

Both  the  President's  Oommlaalon  on  the 
SUtus  of  Women,  in  Ita  report  in  1063,  and 
the  moat-  recent  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  In  1885.  hSTe  recommended  that 
beDeflbs  be  prorlded  for  disabled  widows. 
The  1985  Advisory  Council  recommendation 
was  tbat  "benefits  t>e  paid  to  the  widow  so 


disabled  tbat  &bc  cannot  work — provided, 
tM>wever.  that  sbc  was  disabled  at  tbe  ttm* 
of  her  husband's  death  or  before  her  young- 
est child  rcecbed  age  IB.  or  within  a  limited 
period  after  either  of  these  events.*' 

Hiere  are  about  70.000  widows  of  insured 
workers  who  do  not  qualify  for  survtvon 
beoefita  under  present  provisions  and  who 
became  disabled  before  their  husband's 
death  cr  before  they  ceased  to  be  entitled  to 
mother's  benefits,  or  within  7  years  after 
either  of  these  two  evenU.  If  tjenefits  were 
provided  for  tlkeee  widows  a  very  significant 
gap  in  their  protection  would  be  filled.  The 
cost  of  such  a  change  In  the  present  program 
Is  estimated  to  be  0  06  percent  of  the  taxable 
payroll. 

ALTvaiVATira  MrmoD  or  coifPcrTtmi  rue 

PUBCSCT    nUITKANCa    AMOUKT 

The  number  of  years  over  which  earnings 
arc  averaged  Is  Increasing  with  the  passage 
of  time.  As  more  and  more  years  are  used 
In  the  computation,  tbe  average  monthly 
earnings  on  which  benefits  will  be  baaed  may 
be  only  remotely  related  to  the  level  of  earn- 
ings the  worker  had  Just  before  his  retire- 
ment. Since  earningn  levels  have  risen  sub- 
stantially since  tbe  program  began,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  rise  in  the  futine. 
a  worker's  average  monthly  earnings  figured 
o\er  a  long  period  of  years  will  generally  be 
much  Iowa-  than  bis  earnings  level  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement. 

InaieM)  of  baaing  benefits  on  a  lifetime 
average,  the  obanges  that  I  have  proposed 
would  provide  ths*  the  workers  aversge 
monthly  esunlngs  would  always  be  com- 
puted on  the  beet  10  years  of  earnings. 
Quite  naturally.  In  moat  cases  this  will  mean 
that  tbe  ten-year  average  will  be  tbe  decade 
at  or  near  tbe  time  at  retirement.  The 
change  also  Includes  a  factor  to  take  account 
or  tbe  length  of  time  tbe  person  worked 
under  the  program.  If  this  were  not  dojr»e 
tbe  aame  benefit  amount  would  be  provided 
for  a  person  who  may  have  worked  only  long 
enough  to  be  Insured  UO  years  out  of  a 
40  year  working  lifetime),  as  was  provided 
for  a  person  who  worked  in  covered  Jobs 
over  hi*  entire  adult  life  but  whose  svemge 
monthly  eamlniB  In  his  bcrt  10  years  were 
the  same  as  tboee  ot  the  short-term  worker. 

ADTDMATlC    COST-Or-UVINC    INOtCASa    IM 


Tbe  Icgtelatlon  I  have  Introduced  calls  for 
the  BUtomatK  adjustment  of  benefits  to  meet 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  Tbe  adequacy 
has  been  seriously  weakened  because  the 
benefits  have  remained  more  or  less  station- 
ary, while  tbe  ooet  of  living  has  rlaen.  Under 
tbe  provisions  of  my  bill.  t>eBeflta  wtll  rise 
one  percent  with  each  corresponding  rise 
In  tbe  consumer  prioe  Indes.  Tbe  benefiu 
granted  by  Congress  under  my  bill  will  there- 
fore continue  to  keep  abreast  ai  Inflationary 
trends,'  ratber  titan  merely  make  up  for 
wbAt  has  beesj  lost.  It  U,  however,  of  the 
greatest  Importaooc  tbat  before  any  automa- 
tic adjustment  provisions  are  enacted  the 
level  of  benefits  be  raised  at  least  to  the 
level  called  for  in  my  bUl.  If  this  Is  not 
done  those  receiving  social  security  benefits 
would  be  froaen  into  a  level  of  permanently 
InadequaU  incomes,  which  Is  Jtist  what  we 
are  seeking  to  avoid. 

Tbe  l>eneflt  amotmt  that  a  worker  and  his 
family  get  at  the  time  tbey  come  on  the 
benefit  rolls  will  become  leas  meaningful 
unless  It  la  Increased  as  prices  rise  Over 
the  year*  Oongrees  has  attempted  to  ktep 
social  security  benefits  abreast  of  price 
changes,  but  this  has  been  done  only  irregu- 
larly and  with  a  ooaalderable  time  lag  be- 
tween price  Increases  and  benefit  lncrea*es. 
The  provision  for  automatic  adJUBtment  of 
benefits  to  changes  in  prices  would  assure 
that  as  prices  rose,  benefits  would  alwaye  be 
Increased  accordingly. 

The  enactment  of  my  proposal  would  fol- 
low the  pattern  set  by  other  Federal  pro- 
grams.    For  example,  tbe  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
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}ca  and  milltar?  retirement  annultiea  are 
automatically  adjusted  to  changes  In  tbe 
price  level.  Tbe  Civil  Service  Retirement 
provisions  were  changed  bo  include  automat- 
ic Increaeea  in  1083  and  the  mlUtary  provi- 
sions were  changed  to  Include  automatic  Ln- 
creasea  in  1083. 

Adjuatment  of  twneflts  to  changes  In  [wloe 
levels  ooupled  with  adjustments  ot  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  to  increaeea  tn 
earnings  levels  oould  be  provided  vrlthout  ad- 
ditional financing,  since  as  eamings  rise  ad- 
ditional Income  would  t>eoome  available  to 
the  system.  Since  wage  levels  usually  rlae 
taster  than  price  levels,  the  additional  in- 
come would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
for  adjustment  of  benefits  to  changes  in 
prices. 

rXDlSAL    COfTtmiBOTIOHS    TO    THS    TBU8T    TXnn 

Under  tbe  present  social  security  program, 
tbe  combined  contributions  of  future  work- 
en  and  their  employers  will  be  about  50  per- 
cent higher  than  the  t>en«ati  payable  to 
tbeee  future  generations.  This  is  a  result  of 
tbe  faot  that,  to  moke  the  social  security  pro- 
gram effective  for  the  short  run,  full-rate 
t>enefita  are  being  paid  to  people  who  were 
already  old  or  In  their  middle  years  at  the 
time  tbelr  work  was  first  oovered  under  the 
program.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  tbe 
actual  oost  of  the  benefiu  paid  to  tbess  peo- 
ple oould  be  met  by  the  contributions  they 
and  their  employers  paid-  The  balance  of 
the  coat  of  making  the  program  effective  In 
tbe  early  years  of  operation  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  future  generaUotis, 

Wblle  preaent  beneficiaries  get  a  high  re- 
turn In  relation  to  tbelr  contributions,  fu- 
ture generations  of  covered  workers  wlU  not 
get  protection  worth  the  combined  employee- 
employer  contributions  paid  with  respect  to 
tbelr  earnings.  The  value  of  the  t>enefits 
paid  on  the  account  of  the  long-term  con- 
tributor will  be  considerably  leas  than  It 
would  tM  If  the  same  employer-employee  con- 
tribution rates  were  maintained  but  a  dif- 
ferent  revenue  source  were  called  on  to 
finance  the  full -rate  benefita  being  paid  tn 
tbe  early  years. 

Since  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  percentage  of 
oovered  payroll  that  can  be  taxed  for  social 
security  purposes,  and  since  under  tbe  fi- 
nancing policies  now  In  effect  a  significant 
portion  of  tbe  proceeds  from  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  over  tbe  long-range  future  will  be 
used  to  finance  the  benefiu  already  paid  to 
the  first  generation  of  workers,  the  protec- 
tion provided  under  the  program  Is  much 
less  effective  than  It  otherwise  could  be. 

My  bill  provides  for  benefita  to  be  financed 
partiy  out  of  general  tax  revenuea.  Tbe  bill 
provides  a  formula  whereby  equal  amounts 
will,  for  the  first  time,  t>e  contributed  out  of 
general  revenuea  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1060.  By  1077,  general  revenues  will  finance 
S5  percent  of  tbe  social  security  system. 

ArrangemenU  for  the  partial  funding  of 
the  program  over  the  broader  base  of  general 
taxation  has  t>een  considered  for  many  years. 
In  recommending  a  Oovemment  contribu- 
tion, the  1038  Advisory  Council  said.  "Since 
tbe  Nation  as  a  whole  wtU  materially  and 
■oclally  benefit  by  such  a  program.  It  Is 
highly  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  participate  in  tbe  financing  of 
the  system.  With  tbe  broadening  of  tbe 
scope  of  the  protection  afforded,  governmen- 
tal participation  In  meeting  the  cosU  of  tbe 
program  Is  all  the  more  Justified  since  the 
existing  coets^r  relief  and  old-age  assistance 
win  be  materially  affected." 

The  contribution  from  general  revenues 
toward  the  Initial  coat  of  gentng  the  pro- 
gram started  will  mean  tbat  all  of  the  con- 
tributions paid  with  respect  to  the  earnings 
of  future  generations  of  workers,  by  employ- 
ers as  well  aa  employees,  would  be  available 
to  furnish  protection  for  them.  As  a  re- 
■uit,  the  value  of  the  Insurance  protection 
provided  under  tbe  program  oould  be  made 
equivalent  to  the  actuarial  value  of  the  ulti- 
nute  combined  employee-employer  rate  paid 


over  a  full  working  lifetime.  In  addlticxi. 
the  adoption  of  such  >  ""^n^f'^c  poUoy 
would  make  poaalble  an  Improved  social  se- 
curity program  without  Increases  In  tbe  so- 
cial security  tax  rates. 

Financing  oost  in  part  from  general  reve- 
nues would  represent  progressive  taxation, 
and  would  take  advantage  of  the  broadly 
based  graduated  individual  and  corporate 
tax  structure  and  place  more  of  ths  burden 
on  tboee  best  able  to  pay.  Attempting  to 
meet  all  of  the  social  security  oocu  by  means 
of  a  payroll  tax  would  be  regressive  taxa- 
tion and  place  a  disproportionate  burden  on 
tboee  we  are  trying  to  help  most,  and  tboae 
least  able  to  carry  such  a  burden. 
axNEnrs  roa  dxfzmocnt  orvoBCSO  wsvwm  snd 
wmowB 

I  hope  tbat  favorable  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  plight  of  tbe  divorced  women 
whose  marriages  ended  too  late  In  life  for 
them  to  have  remarried- or  to  have  worked 
long  enough  to  qualify  for  benefiu  on  their 
own  right.  Under  tbe  present  law.  tbeee 
women  must  have  t}een  married  for  at  least 
twenty  years  prior  to  the  divorce  in  order 
to  qualify  for  divorced  wife's  or  wldowa' 
t>eneflu.  My  bill  would  shorten  this  period 
to  10  yean  while  retaining  all  other  protec- 
tive clauses  of  tbe  present  act. 

The  cost  of  the  over-all  system  by  reduc- 
ing this  time  requirement  Is  quJte  insig- 
nificant, and  yet  the  benefiu  which  would 
accrue  to  tboae  who  are  presently  unable  to 
qualify  could  mean  the  difference  between  a 
decent  living  standard,  and  destitution  and 
poverty. 

INCKXASE    or    EABHINCa    COtTMTKD    TOU.    SXtrWWtt 
AND    TAX 


tn  raising  tbe  benefit  level  It  is  necessary 
also  to  increase  tbe  contributions  base,  i.e.. 
the  maximum  amount  of  annual  earnings 
that  are  taxed  and  counted  for  benefit  pur- 
poses. Periodic  odjustmenU  have  been  made 
in  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  suffi- 
cient to  keep  It  a];>proxlmately  In  line  with 
the  83.600  figure  adopted  In  1050  but  the 
nuucLmum  has  not  been  adjusted  to  anywhere 
near  tbe  degree  needed  to  keep  up  with  tbe 
rise  In  earnings  since  the  beginning  ot  the 
program,  if  tbe  base  were  to  t>e  restored  to  a 
fligure  comparable  to  the  83.000  figure  pro- 
vided in  1935,  it  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
about  816.000.  This  latter  amount  Is  tbe 
figure  my  bill  will  reach  In  a  two-stage  in- 
crease by  1070  in  order  a  responsible  base  for 
providing  twtfa  benefiu  and  financing. 

If  the  protection  provided  tiy  the  aoelal 
security  program  is  not  to  deteriorate,  this 
contribution  and  benefit  base  must  rise  as 
earnings  levels  rise.  This  is  truly  the  key 
point  in  keeping  the  system  strong.  To  the 
extent  that  the  base  does  not  keep  up  with 
increased  earnings,  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  workers  have  earnings  above  tbe 
base,  and  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion 
of  workers  get  benefiu  related  to  their  full 
earnings.  Eventually  the  program  would  pay 
to  almost  everyone  a  benefit  unrelated  to  his 
previous  earnings  because  almost  everyone 
would  have  had  earnings  above  tbe  limit  set 
by  the  base.  Keeping  this  base  up  to  date 
Is  the  factor  that  determines  how  much  of 
the  Job  Is  to  be  either  left  undone  or  left 
only  partially  done  by  private  pension  plans 

Failure  to  raise  the  base  as  earnings  levels 
rise  may  also  limit  seriously  the  ability  ot 
the  program  to  respond  to  new  and  emerging 
needs  because  It  weakens  the  financing  of  tbe 
program;  If  tbe  base  remains  froeen  a  smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  of  the  nation's  pay- 
rolls are  suhjeoC  to  social  security  contrlbu- 
UoQS.  Tlie  effect  of  this  decrease  in  tbe  pro- 
portion at  total  earnings  that  are  taxable  Is 
tbat  the  tax  rates  have  to  be  higher  to  finance 
a  given  part  of  tbe  coet  of  tbe  program  falls 
on  tbe  lower-paid  workers — those  earning 
less  than  tbe  limit  set  by  tbe  base — than  If 
tbe  base  were  raised.  Tbe  weighted  benefit 
formula  and  percentage  contribution  rate 
makes  tbe  fln*nrfng  of  the  system  progree- 


alv«  over  the  long  run.  provided  that  tbe 
contribution  and  beneflt  base  Is  relatively 
hlgb.  Flat  rate  benefiu  and  flat  oonoibu- 
tloos,  as  In  tbe  basic  Brttlsh  systain.  for  ex- 
ample, add  up  to  a  very  regreaalve  and  weak 
aystem  ot  financing. 

DfcxKAsa  ZN   BAaimroa  limitation 

My  bill  will  assure  thoae  receiving  social 
security  paymenU  a  greater  of^xDrtunlty  to 
supplement  their  benefiU  t^irough  earnings 
from  part-time  or  Intermittent  work.  The 
amount  that  a  beneficiary  can  earn  and  still 
receive  full  t>enefiu  Is  now  81500.  If  a  tiene- 
ficlary*B  earnings  exceed  81500.  81  in  benefiu 
Is  withheld  for  each  83  tn  earnings  between 
81500  and  82700  and  for  each  81  of  earnings 
above  82700.  I  propose  to  raise  thU  81500 
exempt  amount  to  83400  and  tbe  81-for-83 
span  to  83800.  This  wlU  enable  twneficlaxles 
to  Increase  their  Incomes  without  suffering 
a  deduction  In  benefiu.  thereby  enabling 
tbem  to  attain  and  keep  a  more  comfortable 
standard  of  living  after  reaching  retirement 
»g«- 

Cnder  my  proposed  changes  it  would  be 
possible  tor  beneficiaries  to  have  fairly  sub- 
stantial earning  and  still  receive  some  soolal 
security  paymenU.  For  example,  a  worker 
reaching  sge  86  and  retiring  in  January  1068 
(tbe  year  tbe  changes  would  become  effec- 
tive ) .  who  has  had  maximum  saminga  tn  all 
yean,  would  be  potentially  eligible  for  a 
monthly  benefit  amount  of  810430  and  a 
total  of  83337.60  for  tbe  year:  be  oould  earn 
85000  a  year  and  still  get  8387.80  in  social 
security  benefiu  for  the  year.  If  tbe  hene- 
Bdory  Is  a  married  man.  he  and  his  wife 
would  get  moothly  benefiu  of  8303J0  with 
a  total  ot  83506.40  for  tbe  year;  be  oould 
earn  85000  a  year  and  the  couple  would  get 
81508.40  In  benefiU  for  the  year. 

The  additional  cost  to  tbe  program  would 
be  0,30  percent  of  payroll  (baaed  on  a  815,000 
contribution  and  t>eneflt  bese).  figured  on 
a  level  premium  l»als. 

I  t>elieve  this  Is  a  desirable  Improvement 
to  existing  legislation  in  that  It  allows  our 
older  cltiaens,  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work,  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  coat  to  tbe 
system  and  etill  retain  most  of  tbelr  aoelal 
security  system.  It  reinforcee  our  support 
In  tbe  belief  of  individual  Initiative,  and 
allows  society  to  beneflt  from  the  skills,  ex- 
perience and  know-how  of  a  lifetime  of  wcn-k. 
In  addition.  It  will  keep  many  older  people 
aotlve  and  occupied  which  la  widely  accepted 
as  the  bMt  tann  of  tberapy  for  tbe  aging. 

KSDUCXMO    THE    aCKKBtn.O    TAX    ftlBB    FOB    TH> 


At  present  and  stnoe  tbe  self-employed 
were  first  covered  by  aoelal  security  in  1050, 
the  contribution  rate  paid  by  the  self -em- 
ployed for  the  cash-t>eneflU  part  of  the  pro- 
gram has  t>«en  roughly  l^i  times  the  rate 
paid  by  employees.  TTils  self-employment 
rate  for  cash  benefiu  Is  scheduled  to  rise  in 
three  steps  from  6.8  percent  In  1008  to  7  0 
percent  tn  1973.  My  bUl  calls  for  stabilising 
the  tax  rate  for  the  self-employed  at  6  per- 
cent for  any  taxable  year  after  December  31. 
1088. 

To  tbe  extent  tbat  tbe  self-eaaployed  per- 
son does  not  contribute  at  rates  as  high  ss 
tbe  oomblned  employee -employer  rate,  there 
is  a  financUl  disadvantage  to  tbe  program 
In  covering  an  employee.  From  the  stand- 
point of  an  individual  contrlbuUng  toward 
his  own  protection,  self-employed  people  who 
wtll  pay  over  a  lifetime  on  the  basis  of  max- 
mum  oovered  earnings  at  ths  ultimate  rate 
now  scheduled  may  b«  shown  in  some  anal- 
yses to  pay  total  contributions  having  a  value 
in  excess  of  the  actuarial  value  ot  their 
beneflt  i>rotection.  It  is  true  tbat  no  one 
can  know,  before  tbe  fact,  tbat  he  will  be 
self-employed  and  pay  over  a  lifetime  at 
tbe  maximum  rates.  It  Is  also  true  that  no 
ooe  can  buy  from  any  private  carrier  beneflt 
protection  which  can  be  expected  to  be  kept 
up  to  date  and  yet  pay  as  little  tor  It  as  he 
will  pay  under  social  security. 
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Part  of  tbe  oontrlbutloni'  paid  by  aelf- 
•okpUiyod  people  are.  llks  employers'  oon- 
trfbuUo&s  to  the  progruB.  used  to  help  pro- 
Tide  prDtccUozi  for  low-p&ld  workers,  work- 
era,  with  \ii.Tgt  families  and  workers  who  were 
&lr«ady  on  In  years  when  their  Jobs  were  first 
covered.  It  is  reasonable  to  use  the  con- 
trtbotlons  of  an  employer  for  general  pur- 
po^.  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
partteolar  ecaployeea  on  whose  earnings  UM 
oontributlons  are  based,  as  long  as  the  em- 
ployee can  in  general  be  said  to  get  bta 
Bion«7'5  worth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  self- 
employed  person  may  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  his  contribution  rate  should 
be  aet  at  a  level  beyond  that  needed  to  pay 
fv  the  protection  provided  to  self-employed 
people  by  the  prDgram. 

A  r«ductlosi  In  the  ra.tes  now  scheduled 
for  the  self-employed  would,  of  course,  mean 
a  loaa  of  Income  to  the  prograrn  that  would 
have  to  be  replaced  with  Income  from  other 
sources.  Por  example.  If  the  rate  for  the 
self-employed  were  kept  at  the  present  68 
percent,  the  level-ooat  of  the  program  would 
be  Increased  by  0.06  percent  of  covered  pay- 
roll. On  the  other  hand.  If  the  present  ratio 
la  maintained  then  It  can  be  expected  that 
aocne  among  the  self-employed  wlU  ob)ect 
to  future  Improvements  in  the  program  and 
even  to  perUclpatlng  tn  the  program  as  It 
now  exists,  on  the  ground  that  both  the 
rat^  and  the  amount  of  contributions  paid 
by  the  self-employed  are  considerably  higher 
than  thoae  paid  by  employees  and  hl^er 
than  they  are  vtUing  to  pay  for  the  protsc- 
tion  provided . 

COIfCLUSIOK 

I  believe  that  my  bill  substantially 
strengthens  and  Improves  what  Is  already  a 
widely  applicable  and  thoroughly  acceptable 
prxignta.  The  objective  of  the  program  U 
not  only  the  abolition  of  poverty  among  the 
aged,  but  Its  efficient  operation  can  prevent 
poverty  and  tt  can  be  used  much  more  ef- 
fectively for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  one- 
fourth  to  a  third  of  all  the  poverty  that 
exists  In  the  United  States  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  ImpnTvemem  and  broader  ap- 
plication of  the  BOdal  Insurance  principle. 
A  very  significant  part  of  the  poverty  prob- 
lem Is  best  solved  by  the  expansion  of  in- 
surance against  the  loss  of  Job  income  so 
that  retired  people,  the  disabled,  widows  and 
orphans,  and  thoee  t>etween  Jobs  can  have  an 
asaured  and  adequate  Income  when  not  wort- 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  In- 
formed me  that  the  program  changes  I  have 
introduced  are  In  actuarial  balance,  and  that 
there  Is  adequate  provision  for  funding  all 
of  the  benefit  increases.  Naturally.  In  view 
of  our  nation's  present  exceptional  Interna- 
tional obligations.  I  am  not  proposing  that 
fiscal  commitments  be  made  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  our  income.  Likewise.  I  do  not  Intend 
that  we  should  be  committed  to  a  system  of 
financing  which,  while  sound  on  Ute  basis 
of  present  actuarial  projections,  turns  out  to 
be  unperfcrmable  in  the  future. 

It  la  Important  to  consider  that  by  the 
time  the  general  revenue  contributions  of 
my  bUI  reach  tbe  intended  level  of  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  (^  the  social  security  costs 
in  1Q77.  general  revenues  at  today's  tax  rates 
will  be  almost  tlOO  blUlon  more  than  they 
are  now.  In  addftlon,  our  gross  national 
product  win  probably  be  nearly  a  trillion  and 
a  half  dollars  1|y  that  time.  I  believe  that 
this  will  be  mo^  than  adequate  to  provide 
the  basis  for  financing  the  benefits  I  have 
proposed  in  my  bUl.  The  National  Commis- 
sion of  Technolpgy.  Automation,  and  Xoo- 
nomlc  Progress  reached  the  same  conclusion 
when  It  stated  In  discussing  social  sectuitles. 
"We  are  convinced  that  rising  productivity 
has  brought  this  country  to  the  point  at 
last  when  all  citizens  may  have  a  decent 
•sndard  of  living  at  a  cost  In  resources  the 
economy  can  easily  bear." 

Prom  a  piu-ely  national  eoonomic  stand- 
point. It  u  sound  aztd  desirable   that  our 


elderly,  poor,  and  disabled,  receive  additional 
Income.  Their  funds  are,  of  necessity,  spent 
on  services  or  consumer  Items,  and  tiius  the 
economy  as  a  whole  Is  continuously  primed. 
However,  the  most  essential  rimant  Is  the 
social  and  human  good  that  comes  from  pro- 
vildng  a  minimum,  adequate  standard  of 
living  through  the  social  security  program, 
rather  than  supplementing  deficient  pay- 
ments with  relief  and  welfare  subsidies. 

Our  social  security  benefits  must  now  be 
raised  and  kept  at  a  level  sufficient  to  allow 
those  who  dei>cnd  ui>on  them  as  a  source  of 
Income,  to  live  In  dignity,  confidence,  and 
with  the  mlnimuhi  necessities  of  a  decent 
life. 


NatioBal  Library  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  MtYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLIN* 

IN  THE  HOU3K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprti  20, 1967 
Mr.  DORK.    Mr.  Speaker,  again  we  ob- 
serve National  library  Week  with  a  more 
enlightened,  better  read  and  better  In- 
formed public, 

I  want  lo  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  our  llbrarianfi. 
trustees,  and  library  personnel  for  their 
dedication  and  devotion  to  reading  as  a 
means  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
fellow  men  throughout  the  world,  and 
also  for  their  dedication  and  devotion  to 
uplifting  the  educational  level  of  our 
oaTi  people. 

Our  libraries  are  rendering  our  Nation 
a  magnificent  service  and  are  contribut- 
ing enormously  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  understanding  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  splendid  article  describ- 
ing Library  Week  In  Newberry  County 
and  in  the  Nation  appeared  April  IB  in 
the  Prosperity  Citizen,  an  outstanding 
weekly  newspaper  which  Is  edited  by  my 
warm  personal  friend.  W.  G.  Armfield.  I 
commend  this  excellent  article  on  Na- 
tional Ubrary  Week  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  and  to  tbe 
people  of  our  countiy : 

To  Omcbvk  Lzbksst  Wmc  Apul  16-32 
Newberry  County  residents  wUI  join  mll- 
Uons  of  their  fellow  Americans  in  well  over 
5,000  communities  In  ail  fifty  states  tn  ob- 
servance of  National  Library  V?eck.  April  16- 
22.  Mxa.  Robert  E.  Summer.  Jr.  of  Newberry 
Is  County  Chairman  for  this  Week  which  will 
be  tbe  culminating  obeervance  of  the  year- 
round  program,  designed  to  encourage  life- 
time reading  habits  and  create  wider  use  and 
Bxipparl  of  libraries  of  all  kinds. 

With  the  theme.  "Beading  Is  what's  hap- 
pening!". Library  Week  provides  special  op- 
portunities to  emphasize  tbe  personal  re- 
wards in  reading  and  increase  Interest  In 
developing  the  reading  resources  that  serve 
the  community.  In  1967,  the  program  will 
continue  to  stress  the  need  for  more  echool 
libraries  and  will  alert  young  people  to  the 
wide  range  of  opportunities  for  careers  in 
the  library  profession. 

National  Ubrary  Week's  impact  In  past 
years  can  be  measured  In  impressive  gains  in 
leading  of  aU  kinds,  in  Increased  library 
circulation  and  registration  figures,  and  an 
upsurge  of  citizen  support  for  expansion  of 
library  services,  llany  activities  initiated 
through  tbe  impetus  of  Ubrary  Week  have 
helped  Identify  libraries  as  vital  agencies  of 
education  and  to  link  reading  with  ilfetlm* 
learning. 


Sixty  national  organizations  actively  par- 
ticipate In  National  Ubr«y  Week,  which  Is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Conuntttee. 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  dtlzefis'  group,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Ubrary  Asaotrlatloa. 
The  program  for  "a  bettw-read,  better  In- 
formed America"  has  alB»  had  the  full  co- 
operation of  newspapers,  magazines  and  the 
broadcasting  Industry.  Special  assistance  Is 
given  to  National  Ubrary  Week  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publlsben  Association 
and  the  Magadne  Publishers  Association. 
The  program  Is  also  approved  as  a  public  ser- 
vice by  the  Advertising  Council. 

Work  on  the  expanding  observance  for 
this  year  has  begun,  with  the  fonnaUon  of 
local,  state  and  national  committees,  and  the 
pledging  of  vigorous  support  by  many  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  all  kinds — religious, 
cultural  and  educational,  fraternal  and  pro- 
fessional, business,  labor,  and  government. 


QaestioBBaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  KZKTUCXT 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISENTATIVES 

ThuTsdav.  April  20, 19S7 

til.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently sent  aomewbere  between  75.000 
and  80.000  questionnaires  to  residents  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky.  The  response  was  gratify- 
ing— I  have  received  returns  in  excess  of 
10  percent  and  returns  continue  to  trickle 
in  dally.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  Include  a  tabulation  of  the 
reEporuKs: 
1.  What  would  you  do  about  tbe  war  la 

Vietnam? 

(a)  continue  our  preacnt  oourae  of 
only  bombing  aelectad  military 
largcta;  or 

Percent 

Tm t 

No M 

No  reply _- Tl 

(b)  Mount  a  aiialtlrally  aoond 
effort  for  military  victory,  as 
rtoommmAna  by  tbe  Joint  Chiefs 
«  Stall:  «T 

Tes T 

Ko * 

Mo  reply !• 

(c)  bold  key  poaltkua  and  Wy  to 
DCfoUate  a  ■eUleilMiit;  or 

To»    10 

No 1» 

No  reply 77 

(d>  withdraw   ■■  aooo   aa   poailble 

Tea 11 

No - a 

No  reply... :. 7« 

3.  Do  you  favor  Pnaldent  Johnson's  re- 
quest for  an  Increase  In  uicome  tax 
through  a  6%  surcharge  to  finance 
Great  Society  Pracrama  In  addition 
to  tbe  war  In  Vietnam? 

Tea « 

No - M 

No  reply 3 

8.  Do  yoo  favor  a  plan  wbareby  a  sob- 
stanoal  portion  ot  Pedezal  taxes 
would  be  returned  to  tbe  State*  with 
no  string  attached? 

Tes • 

No S> 

Ho  reply * 
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Percent 

4.  Increases  are  planned  for  Social  Se- 

curity benefits  as  well  as  a  raise  in 
Social  Security  taxes.  Should  Con- 
gress (a)  raise  benefits  so  as  to  only 
cover  the  increased  cost  at  Uvlng:  or 

Tes 68 

No  lipiy ai 

(b)  gnnt  a  flat  ralM  of  spread- 
mately  SO%f 

T« »« 

No - a« 

No  reply W 

5.  I>o  you  favor  raising  th«  amount  re- 

tired woTkeim  may  earn  without  los- 
ing Social  Security  beaofits? 


Tee —     80 

No 17 

No  r«piy 8 

•.  Do  you  favor  Federal  regulation  of 
the  right  to  buy  or  own  a  gun? 

Tee 41 

No  reply S 

7.  Would  you  favor  wiretapping  under 
court  control  In  cases  involving  the 
security  of  the  Nation? 

Tes 87 

No 10 

No  reply .................... — .       3 

•.  Do  you  favor  a  law  making  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  oroas  a  state  tine  for  the 
purpoee  of  Inciting  a  riot  or  other 
violent  elvU  disturbance? 

Tes OS 

No __.       8 

No  reply 1 

I.  Do  you  favor  croas-cl^  busing  of 
school  children  to  correct  racial 
imbalance? 


T« 

No  . 


No  reply ... ....._......_.....       1 

10.  Would  you  vote  for  the  President's 

proposed  Increaee  In  postal  rates  to 
reduce  the  Post  Office  deficit? 

Tes . 46 

No 51 

No  reply 8 

11.  Where  Indiistrlal  plants  Install  antt- 
alr  and  water  pollution  facilities, 
would  you  approve  granting  them  a 
tax  credit  aa  an  offset  against  the 
cost  thereof? 

Tes 66 

No 80 

No  reply 6 

13.  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munlstt  bloo  CDontrlaaT 

Tes -     96 

No 08 

No  reply 6 

It.  Do  yoQ  favor  the  Mte  of  wheat  and 
othar  oommodltlaB  to  Ruasla  or 
other  Onmmimtrt  oountrles? 

Ho 08 

Ho  reply g 

14.  Should 


leglslatkm 
outuwing  •trtkaa  afloat  tb«  Ovt- 
emme&tf 


Yes.. 

No__ 


Pereenf 
64 


No  reply —_. »„_ 

IS.  Siould  Oongre—  appn^irtate  moacy 
for  rent  subsidies? 


Tes 

No 

No  reply 


The  number  of  people  who  responded 
with  additional  conunenU  far  exceeded 
my  expectation.  The  people  generally 
seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
matters  of  Vietnam,  the  seating  of  Adam 
Oayton  Powell  and  postal  rates  than 
with  perhape  any  of  the  other  matters 
now  facing  the  Nation. 

Question  No.  1  dealing  with  Vietnam 
l£  rather  decisive.  Most  people  checked 
only  one  of  the  four  poesibllltles  as  can 
be  seen  by  the  return  and  they  conclu- 
sively Indicate  that  they  believe  thlo 
country  can  accomplish  and  should  ac- 
complish a  milltaxy  victory  Immediately. 

Question  No.  3.  which  deals  with  tbe 
return  of  a  substantial  portion  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  to  the  States,  shows  a  margin 
of  approximately  2  to  1  In  favor  of  such 
a  proposition.  However,  when  all  of  the 
comments  and  reservations  are  consid- 
ered. It  must  honestly  be  said  that  the 
thinking  Is  probably  not  as  conclusive  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  the  "yes"  and 
"no"  answers  might  Indicate. 

Question  No.  10  involving  postal  rates 
drew  as  many  comments  as  did  the  Viet- 
nam question  and  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse was  to  the  effect  that  first-class 
mall  should  not  be  Increased  until  other 
classes  pay  their  own  way.  Many  peo- 
ple, for  instance,  would  rfieck  "no"  and 
then  comment  "raise  third-  and  fourth- 
class  mall  only" — while  others  might 
check  "yes"  and  comment  "but  not  on 
flrst-dass  mail."  While  the  "yes"  and 
"no"  answers  here  appear  to  be  fairly 
close,  a  reading  of  the  comments  leaves 
no  doubt  but  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  my  people  do  expect  a  more  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  classes  other  than 
first-class  mail. 

No  question  appeared  In  regard  to  the 
seating  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  since 
that  matter  had  been  voted  on  In  the 
House  prior  to  my  questionnaire  reach- 
ing my  people.  His  participation  in  the 
special  election  did  precipitate  a  vast 
number  of  comments  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressloaal 
District  of  Kentucky  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  substantial 
change  of  circumstance  shown — and 
they  do  not  beUeve  Mr.  Powell  should 
be  seated. 

On  the  other  questions.  I  would  say 
that  the  "yes"  and  "no"  responses  are 
consistent  with  the  comments. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Detq^tea 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleaee 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Odloe.  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  m  the  Rscdsd. 


LAWS   RELATTVl   TO   THE   PRINTINO   OF 

DOCtTMKNTS 
.  Either  Rouse  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
■«  to  tbe  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
p(Ml«  or  documents  In  reeponse  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  ( tT.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1038) . 

Resolutions  for  printing;  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Bouse,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  or  tbe  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
reiKtrt,  shaU  give  tbe  probable  cost  of  tbe 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
<U.S.  Code.  UUe  44,  sec.  ISS,  p.  1037). 


GOVERNMENT  PT7BUCATXON8  FOR  SALE 
Additional  coplee  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C..  30403.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookde&lers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  vrcu'k  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  cjf 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Documents  and  the  head  of  tbe  re- 
8i>ectlve  department  or  eetabliahment  of  the 
Government  (D.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  73a. 
Supp.  3 ) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoNoixaaioNAL  Racoan, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyee  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wiU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  tbe 
RccoBO  at  81  60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  cuden  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RscoED  should  be  processed  through  this 
offloe. 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RBCOBO 
EXTRACTS 

tt  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNCSKSStoNAi,  Racoan,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(XJS.  Code.  tlUe  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1943). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRBCTORT 
llie  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gresalonal  Directory.  No  aale  shall  be  made 
on  credit   (U.S.  Code.  ttUe  44.  sec  160.  p. 


Farm  Labor  Pictnre  Bri{htnt  Since  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALirOKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  13.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  article  appearing  In  the 
April  17  editlcm  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

This  fine  article,  written  by  Times  La- 
bor Editor  Harry  Bernstein,  is  entitled 
"For  Growers  and  Workers  Farm  Labor 
Picture  Brightest  Since  1964,"  and  It  ac- 
curately depicts  the  highly  prosperous 
condition  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
the  State  of  California  during  this,  the 
third  year  after  the  ending  of  the  bra- 
cero  program. 

The  article  follows: 

Fob  Gbowebs  and  Wobkiss  :  Pabh  Labor 

Picnnu  Brxgbtcst  Since  1964 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

The  1967  farm  labor  picture  Is  brighter 
for  growers  than  at  any  time  slnoe  1964,  when 
the;  bad  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  for- 
eign wcM-kers. 

And  from  the  n.S.  workers'  viewpoint,  the 
picture  U  better  than  ever  before,  although 
their  current  •1.54  hourly  average  in  Cali- 
fornia stUl  leaves  most  seasonal  farm  work- 
ers at  or  below  the  poverty  level  because  they 
don't  work  a  full  year. 

Despite  these  Improvements,  a  struggle  Is 
Intensifying  between  organized  labor  and 
growers,  and  between  unions  themselves  as 
the  unions  press  their  campaign  to  organize 
farm  workers. 

A  nationwide  campaign  to  unionize  farm 
workers  started  In  California  decades  ago. 
but  failed.  It  was  started  again  about  1960. 
reaching  a  peak  ot  activity  today,  with  the 
APL-CIO  now  claiming  to  have  17,000  farm 
workers  as  members. 

This  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  estimated 
175,000  seasonal  domestic  workers  In  agri- 
culture In  the  state,  but  Is  more  than  have 
ever  belonged  to  a  farm  workers'  union. 

CAMPAIGN   VIEWPOINTS 

The  campaign  can  be  tmderstood  best  by 
looking  at  It  from  the  following  viewpoints; 

1 — The  state's  farm  economy  generally. 

2— The  growers,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
are  still  determined  to  resist  unionization. 

3— The  APL-CIO  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee  and  the  Teamsters,  the 
two  unions  which  are  currently  denouncing 
each  other  mon  than  they  are  the  growers. 

4 — The  workers,  who  are  excluded  from  al- 
meet  all  federal  and  state  labor  laws  and 
who  are  still  in  the  lowest  economic  brackets 
In  the  country. 

6 — The  consumers  and  the  retail  food  mar- 
kets which  are  getting  caught  In  the  fight 
because  retail  stores  also  get  picketed  and 
there  are  no  state  or  federal  laws  providing 
machinery  to  resolve  farm  labor  disputes. 

Plrst.  the  state's  farm  economy  Is  gen- 
erally good,  although  there  still  Is  a  long 
range  trend  tcyward  fewer  and  fewer  farms 
with  more  and  more  acres  on  ea<A  farm. 

When  th«  foreign  farm  labor  program  was 
kilted  by  Ocm^resa  In  December  1964,  grov- 


MOaX    PLANTtNC 

The  number  at  acres  being  planted  Is  on 
the  upswing,  although  one  of  the  largest 
factc»s  in  the  record  farm  income  was  the 
increase  In  livestock  lncc»ne  in  addition  to 
gains  made  In  field  crc^w. 

Weather  Is,  as  It  has  been  from  the  start  of 
farming  a  vital  factOT  In  the  farm  prospects 
for  1967. 

.  But  the  state's  farm  labor  and  agricultural 
experts  say  that  unless  unseasonal  weather 
causes  to  many  crops  to  mature  simultan- 
eously, there  will  be  no  general  labor 
shortages  this  year. 

Asparagus  growers  may  need  some  foreign 
workers,  and  there  could  be  localized 
shortages  of  domestic  workers  In  another 
crop  or  two. 

But  as  of  now  there  is  still  a  surplus  of 
farm  workers. 

And  no  serious  problems  are  expected  on  a 
statewide  basis,  barring  some  freak  weather, 
the  experts  say. 


PealKidy  Award  Presented  to  Milwaukee's 
WTMJ-TV 
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ers  and  many  political  leaders  warned  of  the 
economic  disaster  they  said  would  result 
without  large  numbers'of  braceroe  oomlng  in 
at  relatively  low  wages. 

DATA  SHOW  PICTURE 

So  far  the  predictions  have  proven  un- 
founded. 

The  oomMned  gross  Income  of  all  farms  In 
California  is  at  an  all-time  high,  and  the  net 
Income  per  farm  after  production  costs  and 
taxes  are  paid  was  higher  in  1966  than  the 
1960-64  flve-ye&r  average. 

Data  fr<Mn  the  California  Department  of 
Agrlculttuv  show  this  Is  what  has  happened 
to  the  state's  farm  eccwiomy  since  the  bra- 
ceros  were  virtually  eliminated. 

The  gross  income  for  California  agriculture 
went  up  from  (3.70  billion  in  1964  to  $3.75 
bUllon  In  1965. 

And  experts  predicted  toward  the  end  of 
last  year  that  the  1966  gross  would  finally  hit 
about  $3.8  billion,  an  all-time  record  which 
would  have  been  well  over  $1  tMUlon  ahead 
of  the  nation's  second  largest  farm  state, 
Iowa. 

In  fact.  1966*8  gross  turned  out  to  be  even 
more — $4.08  billion — and  this  year's  gross 
should  be  about  the  same. 

The  combined  net  income  for  California 
growers  in  1964  was  $1  billion  compared  to 
$863  million  m  1965.  It  rose  to  $936  million 
last  year. 

And  as  the  gross  continues  to  soar  to  rec- 
ord heights,  the  net  income  per  farm  is  also 
rising,  since  the  number  of  farms  continues 
to  drop  as  It  has  over  the  past  decades  with 
the  movement  from  rural  to  url>an  life. 

The  net  Income,  which  is  the  amount  the 
grower  realizes  after  deducting  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  taxes,  was  actually  up  14%  in 
1966  over  the  1960-64  average  on  a  per  farm 
basis. 

This  means,  obviously,  that  while  some  In- 
dividual growers  may  have  suffered  losses  in 
the  transition  from  a  heavy  dependency  on 
foreign  workers  to  an  all-Amerlcan  work 
force,  the  state's  farm  economy  as  a  whole 
oontlnuee  to  do  well  since  It  Is  bringing  more 
money  into  the  state  than  ever  before. 

The  averages  of  net  income  can  l>e  mis- 
leading, however,  since  alx>ut  24.000  of  the 
80,000  farms  in  California  are  marginal  ones, 
farmed  only  on  a  part-time  basis  or  Just  held 
by  retired  pec^Ie. 

While  the  net  Income  per  farm  was  up  last 
year,  the  total  net  Income  for  all  growers 
combined  was  down  slightly  (atx>ut  1  % )  from 
the  5-year  average.  The  individual  farms 
still  retained  a  higher  average  because  there 
were  fewer  of  them  to  share  the  total. 

LABOB  COSTS 

Rising  labor  costs  did  affect  the  potential 
income  of  the  growers  slnoe  they  had  to  pay 
more  wages  ,to  attract  workers  and  partly  to 
keep  off  unions. 

But  the  higher  wages  stayed  In  this 
country  since  they  were  paid  mostly  to 
Americans,  and  were  not  diverted  to  Mexico. 

Also,  the  growers'  Immediate  net  Income 
after  production  costs  were  paid  was  affected 
by  some  high  Investment  costs  of  mechanisa- 
tion. 

With  the  help  of  government  money  for 
research  at  the  University  of  CsJlfomla, 
growers  preosed  ahead  with  mechaniaatlon 
at  a  rata  which  In  some  cropa  baa  nersr 
been  equalled. 

In  1964,  less  than  3%  o<  the  state's  tomato 
crop  was  harvested  by  a  dozen  or  so  machines,      _      __  *—«  «i         »- 

This  year,  an  esUmated  1.000  machines  whl<JfiX°^**  Memory:  ABC  Stage  67 
cost  some  $25,000  each  will  b*  used  to  bar-        Television  education:  "National  Oeo- 
vest  nearly  70%  ot  tbs  cn^.  graphic  Specials,"  CBS.  and  "American 

A  1975 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CI.EMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  wncoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwraiay.  Aprtt  20, 1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  attend  the 
37th  annual  presentation  of  the  George 
Foster  Feabody  Radio  and  Television 
Awards.  Sponsored  by  the  Brcndcast 
Pioneers,  these  awards  were  presented  In 
ceremonies  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  In  New 
York  City. 

George  Poster  Feabody,  whose  name 
the  awards  bear,  was  bom  July  27,  18S2, 
In  Columbus,  Oa.  He  became  a  highly 
successful  New  York  banker,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  fortune  to  education  and 
social  enterprise.  He  was  especially  In- 
terested in  the  State  university  of  his 
native  Georgia.  He  was  given  honorary 
degrees  by  Harvard.  Washington  and  Lee, 
and  the  University  of  Georgia,  of  which 
he  was  a  life  trustee  by  special  legislative 
act.    Mr.  Peabody  died  March  4,  1938. 

The  George  Poster  Peabody  Awards 
are  designed  to  recognize  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  meritorious  public  service 
rendered  each  year  by  radio  and  televi- 
sion, and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Peabody.  They  are  administered  by 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journal- 
ism, University  of  Georgia,  and  a  na- 
tional advisory  board. 

The  1967  winners  and  the  categories  in 
which  they  received  awards  were: 

Television  news:  Harry  Reasoner, 
CBS. 

Television  entertainment:  "A  Christ- 
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White  Paper:   Organized  Crtme  In  the 
United  States. "  NBC. 

Television  youth  and  children's  pro^ 
grams:  "The  World  of  Stuart  Utile/ 
NBC 

Television  promotion  of  International 
undersUndlng:  "The  Wide  World  of 
SporU."  ABC.  and  "Siberia:  A  Day  In 
Irkutsk."  NBC. 

Television  special  awards:  "Bell  Tele- 
phone Hour."  NBC;  Tom  John,  CBS.  for 
■Death  of  a  Salesman,"  "The  Strollln' 
Twenties."  and  'Color  Me  Barbra ":  "CBfl 
Reports:  The  Poisoned  Air";  and  Na- 
tional Educational  Television. 

Television-radio  public  service:  "The 
Dorothy  Gordon  Youth  Forum:  Youth 
and  Narcotics — Who  Has  the  Answer?" 
WNBC-TV  and  NBC  Radio. 

Televt'ilon  local  news-entertainment: 
"Kup's  Show."  WBKB-TV.  Chicago. 

Television  local  music :  "Artists'  Show- 
case." WON-TV.  Chicago,  and  "A  Polish 
Millennium  Concert."  WTMJ-TV.  Mil- 
waukee. 

Television   local  public  service:    "As- 
signment Pour."  KRON-TV,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Radio  news:  Edwin  Newman,  NBC. 
Radio  local  public  service:  Elmo  Ellis. 
WSB.  AtlanU. 

Radio  local  education:  "Community 
Opinion."  WIJB.  New  York  City. 

The  Television  Local  Music  Award 
presented  to  WTMJ-TV  of  MUwaukee. 
Wis.,  was  well  deserved.  Its  outstanding 
programing  of  the  Polish  Millennium 
Concert  in  Milwaukee  most  appropri- 
ately fuinils  the  quality  of  dlsthiguished 
achievement  for  which  the  Peabody 
Award  Is  presented. 

By  making  available  to  a  mass  Amer- 
ican audience  the  great  beauty  of  Polish 
music.  WTMJ-TV  has  contributed  to  the 
type  of  International  understanding  on 
which  world  peace  must  be  based.  It  Is 
particularly  alsmiflcant  in  this  connection 
that  the  Polish  Millennium  Concert  tele- 
vised by  WTMJ-TV  was  in  Itself  an  oc- 
casion for  sharing  in  and  enjoying  a 
common  heritage 

Conductor  and  musical  director  of  the 
concert  was  Maestro  Jerzy  Bojanowskl, 
an  American  of  Polish  ancestry  and  heri- 
tage and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
musical  leaders  In  our  coimtry  today. 
Participating  as  guest  soloist  In  the  con- 
cert was  Miss  Hallna  Sloniowska.  re- 
nowned soprano  of  the  Warsaw  Opera 
Company. 

That  the  medium  of  television  was 
used  to  project  the  majestic  beauty  of 
this  concert  to  the  thousands  who  would 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  enjoy  It  was  most 
appropriate  and  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  standards  of  the  American  tele- 
vision Industry.  For  their  outstanding 
efforts  in  connection  with  the  televising 
of  this  concert  Mr.  Cieorge  Comte.  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  and  Mr. 
Sprague  Vonler,  station  manager  of 
WTMJ-TV,  have  truly  merited  the  high 
honor  which  comes  with  the  Peabody 
Award. 

In  his  acceptance  remarks  Mr.  Comte 
noted  the  i>eopIe-to-people  character  of 
the  program.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Include  Mr.  Comte's  statement  of 
acceptance: 


Thank  you.  DMn  Drewry.     We  are  obvl-     you  by  the  AFI,-CJO.    Labor  Nem  Confer- 


ously  honored  in  receiving  this  award  today 
and  exceedingly  bappy.  obviously,  becauee 
we  did  win  |t. 

I  think  what  pleaeed  ue  moet.  however, 
la  the  people-to-people  Implication*  Involved. 
The  award  la  actually  In  recognlUon  of  a 
musical  concert  performed  lor  our  atatloaa 
In  cooperation  with  the  Milwaukee  PoUah 
Millennium  Committee.  It  waa  the  high- 
light of  the  celebration  marking  1000  yeara  of 
Chrlatendom  In  Poland. 

Jeray  Bojanovrskl,  dlaUngulahed  PoUah- 
Amerlcan  conductor-oompoeer.  directed  the 
Milwaukee  Symphony  Orcheatra  on  this  oc- 
caalon  In  an  all-Pollah  group  of  contempo- 
rary and  classical  aelecUons. 

The  olTalr  waa  held  In  6t.  Joaephat's  Ba- 
alUca  in  the  heart  of  the  Milwaukee  Polish 
community,  one  of  the  great  church  edlflcea 
of  Ita  kind  In  the  world.  The  church  waa 
filled  to  over-flowing  for  the  occaalon.  It 
was.  to  Bay  the  least,  an  artistic  triumph  In 
itself. 

Moat  notable,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
the  Millennium  Committee,  through  the  work 
of  Its  many  members  and  the  good  offices  of 
the  Wisconsin  Chairman.  Wisconsin  Con- 
gressman Clement  Zablockl.  succeeded  In 
bringing  from  Warsaw.  Poland  for  this  par- 
ticular occasion,  and  this  occasion  only,  one 
of  Europe's  greatest  sopranos.  HaUna  Slo- 
niowska of  the  Warsaw  Opera. 

It  was  a  day  to  remember.  It  was  truly 
a  people-to-people  occasion  and  we  will  re- 
member that  day  and  this  day  for  the  recog- 
nition accorded  It. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Introduce  the  Chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Millennium  Committee  and  Congreasman 
from  our  Fourth  District.  Oement  Zablockl. 
Also  the  Polish  Government's  Cultural  At- 
tache who  came  here  to  be  with  u«  from  his 
post  In  Waahlngton.  Mr.  Henrlk  Walenda. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  WTMJ-TV 
staff,  which  deserves  so  much  credit,  a  hearty 
"Thank  You." 


AFL-CIO  SpoLetman  Eiplaiat  Why  Cod- 
gress  Sboald  Abolish  Municipal  !■- 
daitrial  FlnaDciBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wmooNSOc 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  $.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prank 
Pembach,  assistant  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Department  of  Research,  has  re- 
cently called  for  B  ban  on  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  finance  private 
Industrial  plants — so-called  municipal 
Industrial  financing. 

Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablocki  and 
I  have  recently  reintroduced  H.R.  5519, 
HJl.  5520.  H.R.  5484.  and  H.R.  &485,  re- 
spectively, two  bills  we  previously  spon- 
sored In  the  88th  and  89th  Congress  to 
abolish  this  abuse  of  the  Federal  tax 
system. 

Mr.  Pembach  cogently  presented  the 
arguments  for  passage  of  these  bills  In  a 
Labor  News  Conference  radio  Interview 
on  Tuesday,  April  4.  A  transcript  of  the 
interview  follows: 

PLAKKOtT.  Labor  N«ws  Conierenc«.  Wel- 
ecme  to  ftnolher  tdltlon  o<  Labor  Nflws  Oon- 
fareno*,  a.  public  affaln  progrwn  brought  to 


ence  brings  togefther  leading  APL-CIO  repre- 
■entatlves  and  r&nk-lng  memberB  of  the  prev. 
Todays  guest  la  Prank  Pembach,  aMtst«Dt 
director  of  the  APL-CIOi  Department  of  R«- 
aeercb.  ^ 

To  help  coimnunltiea  m»et  growing  needi 
for  new  and  improved  public  faculties,  the 
federal  government  long  ago  authorized 
state  and  local  governmenU  to  Isnue  tax-free 
bonds.  But  In  a  great  many  areas  today,  tax- 
free  bonds  are  being  used  to  finance  factories, 
warehouses  and  otber  facUlUes  for  private 
proAt-roaklng  businesses.  In  view  of  the 
APLr<:iO,  this  II  a  perversion  of  the  congrcB- 
slonal  Intent  that  Uw  special  tax-free  bond 
privilege  be  uatA  tor  public  purposes.  Here 
to  qu«tlon  Mr.  Pembach  about  the  problem 
of  industrial  bond  flnanclng.  lU  extent  snfl 
elTects.  are  Ben  A.  Praniain  of  the  New  Vork 
Times  and  Murray  Seeger.  tabor  correspond- 
ent for  Newsweek  magazine.  Tour  modera- 
tor, Harry  W.  Plannery. 

And  now.  Mr.  Seeger.  I  believe  you  have  tiie 
first  question? 

Skbokx.  Mr.  Pernbach,  when  did  commu- 
nities first  start  using  the  tax-free  bond 
method   to  finance  Induitrlal  expansion? 

Pesnsach.  They  began.  Mr  Seeger,  back 
in  1B30.  The  first  state  to  engage  In  thu 
practice  was  Mississippi. 

ScxcES.  How  btg  bss  the  practice  grown 
now? 

PiaHBACH.  Well.  It  grew  slowly  Initially 
As  Ute  as  10S6,  only  three  states — Mlssis- 
alppl,  Arkansas  and  Kentucky — were  Issuing 
these  tax-free  bonds  for  the  improper  pur- 
pose of  financing  private  employers,  often  lo 
attract  runaways  from  other  states — "piraie 
plants,"  so  to  speak. 

PRAKKLDc.  You  ssy  "Improper"  purpose  I 
think  one  of  the  puzzling  thing*  about  this  Is 
that  not  many  people  believe  that  organised 
labor  Is  Interested  In  Improving  Job  oppor- 
tunities. If  these  states  and  munlclpaliues 
are  using  these  bonds  to  build  fsctorles,  why 
does  the  AFL-CIO  question  the  practice? 

SncBt.  Well,  for  several  reasons.  Mr 
Pranklln.  First  at  all.  It  la  an  Improper 
practice  to  use  public  tax  money.  In  our 
Judgment,  to  build  a  pUnt  for  polvate  pur- 
poses, which  Is  used  to  enUce  a  firm  from 
another  community.  It  simply  "robs  Peter 
to  pay  Paul."  There  Is  no  net  gain  to  the 
workers,  nor  to  the  people  ot  the  Unlt<d 
States. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
evils  developing  with  the  extended  \ue  of 
this  practice. 

But,  before  I  discuss  some  of  them.  I  want 
to  go  back  to  the  question  Mr.  Seeger  asked, 
to  Indicate  the  degree  to  which  this  pracUce 
l5  growing.  As  sgalnst  three  states  luulng  s 
million  and  a  half  dollars  worth  of  tax-free 
bonds  10  ye&rs  ago,  Just  last  year.  10  states 
Issued  half  a  bUUon  dollars  worth  of  tax-free 
bonds,  and  thus  provided  an  opportunity  for 
more  than  125  Americsji  companies  to  get 
cheap  factory  financing  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Pkankum.  Who  benefits  from  the  tax-free 
aspect  of  these  bonds?  Who  are  they  ttii- 
freeto? 

FuNaACH.  Well,  they  are  tax-free  to  the 
buyers  of  the  bonds.  Let  me  back  up  one 
moment  and  point  out,  as  onr  moderator  in- 
dicated, that  Initially,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment gave  state  and  local  governments  the 
privilege  of  Isstilng  tax-free  bonds  to  build 
schools,  to  build  roads  and  other  community 
facilities. 

The  fact  that  the  bonds  were  tax-free  made 
It  easier  for  the  local  communities  of  the 
states  to  sell  these  bonds  to  raise  revenuei; 
It  was  not  Intended  that  these  bonds  he 
used  to  build  private  factories  But  now, 
ss  Z  have  indicated,  that  Is  being  extensively 
done,  and  the  number  Is  Increasing  each 
year — doubling  every  two  years.  Within  two 
yeara  ttnw,  va  wlU   probably  have  over   a 
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bUlloo  dollan  ol  these  tax-free  bonds  used 
for  this  particular  purposs. 

SKXcm.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  how 
It  works?  Do  the  oommunltlss  go  out  and 
look  for  companies,  or  do  the  companies 
look  for  a  place  to  put  their  plant?  Can 
you  give  us  something  specific? 

PsaNBscH.  I  think  both  of  these  processes 
ut  at  work  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Seeger. 
The  community  looks  for  companies,  and 
today,  tbere  are  some  substantial  companies 
that  are  looking  for  oommunltlss  going  to  be 
wtiling  to  Issue  these  tax-free  bonds  to 
nuance  their  plants. 

And.  let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  point 
out  how  highly  profitable  this  process  Is  to 
the  employer.  In  ths  first  place,  the  local 
government  sells  ths  tax-free  bonds  at  a 
low  interest  rate.  Thtis.  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing money  to  build  the  factory  Is  substan- 
ttslly  lower  than  If  the  employer  had  to  lay 
out  his  own  money  for  this  purpose. 

Flanwsbt.  How  much  lower  are  they? 

Febnbacm.  Often  as  much  as  one-half  to 
three- quartera  of  a  point.  And  this,  de- 
^nding  upon  the  slae  of  the  project,  can  in- 
volve thousands  or  actually  mUllons  of  dol- 
lars. 

Now  very  often,  the  employer  buys  these 
bonds  himself  from  ths  community  and 
therefore  la  able  to  pocket  the  tax-free  Inter- 
est himself. 

FsANKUN.  Tou  mean  he  buys  the  tax-free 
bonds  from  the  communlty^the  bonds  that 
are  used  to  build  his  own  plant? 

PESNBACH.  That  Is  entirely  correct.  Mr. 
Pranklln.  Then  what  happens  is  thai  the 
plant  Is  built,  generally  to  the  specific 
specifications  of  the  employer.  The  rent 
that  he  pays  the  community  Is  generally  ex- 
ceedingly tow.  He  then  can  turn  around  and 
deduct  It  as  a  cost  of  business  operations. 
He  deducu  it  tax-free  when  he  makes  out  his 
federal  income  tax. 

PsANKUK.  Mr.  Pembach,  to  get  back  to  my 
original  question,  does  organized  labor  .  .  . 

PsaNBACH.  May  I  make  one  more  point,  Mr. 
Pranklln?  There  Is  another  point  In  the  pro- 
fiteering that  gOM  on  In  this  practice. 

Because  the  plant  Is  owned  by  the  locality 
or  by  the  stats,  or  a  specially  created  quaal- 
publlc  authority — the  employer  Is  under  no 
obligation  to  pay  taxes — property  taxes — for 
the  use  of  the  plant.  This  Is  another  Indica- 
tion of  the  tremendous  profiteering  that  is 
being  underuken  by  this  process. 

PxANKLiN,  Well,  as  you  well  know,  all  over 
the  country  there  are  local  booster  groups — 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Industrial  develop- 
ment commissions — this  has  become  quite  a 
popular  thing.  What  alternatives  does  the 
APL-CIO  propose?  Obviously— at  least  I 
don't  think  that  organised  labor  Is  against 
Industrial  development. 

Pehnbacr.  Organized  Isbor  Is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Industrial  development.  Ws  want 
lo  see  America  grow,  because  this  Is  the 
source  of  America's  wealth — It  Is  the  sourrs 
for  Jobs  for  American  workers,  of  course. 
This  question  almost  answers  Itself. 

But  we  reject  this  particular  device  as 
vicious  for  very  many,  many  purposes.  In  Its 
place  ws  have  supported,  for  example,  aid 
to  distressed  areas,  to  help  them  grow  Indus- 
trially via  federal  laws  such  as  the  old  Area 
Redevelopment  Act — now.  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  Also,  laws  such  as  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act.  ths 
Manpower  TValnlng  Act  and  others. 

But  all  oi  these  laws  provide  that  federal 
old  shall  not  be  extended  to  on  employer  who 
U  simply  a  nutaway. 

There  Is  no  point,  in  terms  of  the  national 
welfare,  of  simply  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul* — creaung  Jobs  in  "Community  A"  by 
eteallng  them  from  "Community  B." 

SiTSBX.  What  advantages  are  there  to  theas 
communities  to  do  this  kind  of  financing? 
Why  do  they  do  It? 

Peonbach.  Well,  the**  communlUes  yvrf 
often  wont  to  grow  biggvr.     Others — partlo- 


ularly  rurml  oommunltlfls  where  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  displacement  of  form 
labor — ^havc  unemployed  cltlsens  who  are 
looking  for  )obs.  and  It  U  presumed  that  If 
they  can  build  a  factory  and  bring  any  em- 
ployer in.  It  win  create  Jobs  and  thereby  en- 
hance ths  welfare  of  the  community. 

Although,  In  many  Instances  on  the  rec- 
ord, a  community  has  gone  to  great  expense 
via  this  process  and  the  employer  brought 
In  Is  a  runaway— «th^  workers  elsewhere 
have  lost  their  Jobs.  T^en  that  employer, 
after  a  year  or  two.  for  whatever  reasons. 
finds  he  no  longer  cores  bo  remain  In  the 
conun unity,  and  perhaps  moves  down  to 
Puerto  Rico  or  over  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
wages  are  even  lower. 

Setckb.  Well.  In  the  meantime,  Is  the  com- 
munity saddled  with  the  debt*  that  built  the 
factory? 

PnNBACH.  There  are  two  ways  In  which 
these  bonds  are  Issued.  In  one  case,  they 
are — If  the  bonds  are  genersi  obligation 
bonds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  gen- 
eral revenue  bonds,  the  community  only  has 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  bondholders  Inso- 
far ss  there  is  revenue  from  the  proc«ae  via 
the  rents  that  are  paid. 

Sexgd.  The  oompanies  that  tise  these,  are 
they  "gypsies"  or  are  they  established  com- 
panies?   Who  Is  taking  advantage  of  this? 

Peohbach.  In  the  beginning  of  this  ne- 
farious venture  into  publicly  subsidlised  plant 
building,  many  of  the  plants  were  small. 
But  In  recent  years— over  the  last  five  years 
particularly — as  credit  has  become  tighter 
and  OS  Interest  rates  have  gone  up.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
blue-ribbon  corporstlons  have  aald,  "Here 
Is  a  good  gimmick.  We  «ui  move  In  quickly 
and  moke  mooey.  We  can  let  the  local  com- 
munities do  ths  flnancng.  Our  obligation 
is  nil,  but  our  profits  srs  substantially 
greater.'* 

ScsoKB.  What  are  socne  of  the  large  corpo- 
rations that  have  indulged  In  this  practice? 

ProNBACH.  In  1061.  Armour  and  Company 
got  Into  the  act  with  a  925  million  industrial 
financing  Isstfe. 

PiJU4NimT.  Is  that  the  meat  packing  com- 
pany? 

Febnbach.  That  is.  indeed.  In  106S, 
Harvey  Aluminum  Company  got  Into  the  act. 
It  got  a  (60  million  Industrial  bond  financ- 
ing proposition  out  of  the  little  town  of 
LewLstown,  Kentucky,  with  a  population  of 
760  people. 

To  mention  a  couple  more  very  large 
corporations,  the  Revere  Copper  and  Brass 
Company  built  a  plant  at  Scottsboro,  Ala- 
bama— the  American  Can  Company  last 
year  came  In  to  this  operation.  ArmCo  Steel 
Company  last  year  obtained  134  million  as- 
sistance from  Ashland.  Kentucky,  through 
municipal  bond  financing,  to  build  Its  plant. 
And  this  very  Spring,  It  has  come  In  for  tsa 
million,  having  convinced  Mlddletown.  Ohio 
to  issuf  tax-free  bondi  to  build  Its  plant 
there. 

Pbamrlim.  Mr.  Pembach,  If  this  Is  becom- 
ing such  s  widespread  practice,  involving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollo:;^  has  ths  Ad- 
nUnlstretlOD  taken  any  position  on  the  pos- 
sible reform  of  the  practice? 

PBXNBAca.  I  think  It  bos.  And  I  think  It 
has  been  motivated  In  terms  of  Its  particu- 
lar sense  of  ths  iMt>blem.  This  practlcs 
creates  many  problems  for  many  groups, 
some  ot  which  we  have  not  talked  about. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  ths  United  States 
Treasury,  ths  issuance  of  these  tax-free 
bonds  deprives  It  of  revenue  which  It  badly 
needs.  And  the  Treasury  Is  therefore  con- 
cerned about  It.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury last  year  and  again  this  year,  publicly 
stated  that  he  feels  that  the  issuance  of  tax- 
fres  bonds  for  private  profit  purposes  should 
bs  ended. 

In  addition,  ths  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, in  their  report  this  January,  for  the 


first  time,  also  warned  against  this  particular 
practlcs. 

Pbahklih.  Would  this  take  legislation  by 
Congress,  or  could  It  bs  done  admiolstra- 
tlvriy? 

PkXMBACH.  It  Is  believed  by  some  folks  I 
have  talked  to  at  the  Treasury  Ospartment 
that  In  all  probability  it  would  require  sepa- 
rate legislation. 

Sezokb.  Is  anyone  else  against  this,  other 
than  organized  labor? 

PtaiffBACH.  Yes.  Indeed.  Mr.  Seeger.  One 
of  the  most  actl\-e  campalgnera  against  in- 
dustrial bond  financing  is  ths  Investment 
Bankers  Association.  The  Association  repre- 
sents the  fraternity  of  people  who  are  in  the 
business  of  selling  tax-free  sUte  and  local 
bonds.  / 

Sxxcp.  What  U  thetr  objection? 

PxaHBACH.  Well,  thsy  feel  that  this  par- 
ticular practlcs  Is  so  socially,  economically 
and  morally  unjusufled  tJbat  K  might  set  In 
motion  a  clamor  In  the  Congress  and  around 
ths  country  in  opposition  to  the  lasxiance 
of  any  tax-free  sUte  and  local  bonds.  I 
think  they  feel  thst  this  practlcs  U  their 
"Achillas  Heel." 

Seeou.  Is  anybody  la  Ooagress  upwt 
about  this? 

PxEwaACH.  Yes  Indeed.  Volcss  wers  first 
heard  in  Congress  as  fsr  back  as  1964,  when 
ths  issue  was  hardly  a  shadow  In  the  sky. 
This  year  and  in  the  last  session,  a  dozen 
or  more  bills  on  this  subject  were  introduced 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  A 
similar  number  of  blUs — perhaps  more — 
have  been  Introduced  In  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

PKA3rKi.xw.  Do  ths  corporations  that  have 
ths  benefit  of  this  practice  of  selling  tax- 
free  bonds— do  they  lose  any  control  over 
the  plant  fadllUea?  Are  they  "owned"  by 
development  corpontloos — say  In  Ashland. 
Kentucky? 

Fbbivbacii.  I  dont  know  the  particular 
mechanism  by  which  the  sals  in  Ashland. 
Kentucky,  was  ochlsTed. 

PBAKKLiH.  Well,  typically.  I  Just  men- 
tl<med  that  as  an  example. 

Peonbacr.  Essentially,  these  plants  today, 
nsore  and  more,  are  being  built  for  the  em- 
ployer  who  will  occupy  them — built  to  his 
specifications.  The  presumption  Is  that  over 
a  period  of  time,  these  low  rent  payments — 
tax-fre« — that  he  makes,  wiu  give  blm  an 
equity  which  will  transfer  ths  title  to  the 
property  to  him. 

SsBcn.  Well.  Is  this  an  issue  that  Involres 
ths  North  agSLlnst  Che  South  primarily — the 
unionised  states  agsilnst  ths  non-union 
states? 

PERTrascH.  It  was  Initially.  Mr.  Seeger. 
This  practice  grew  In  the  South.  Almost 
sJl  of  ths  southern  statss  have  legallsad  tbe 
practlcs  for  their  local  communities.  But 
mors  and  mors  of  the  states  outside  of  the 
South  ars  now  doing  precisely  ths  some 
thing,  for  ths  reason  that  Maine.  CH'  Ohio,  or 
Wisconsin,  or  any  other  state  says.  "If  this 
practice— even  though  we  don't  like  It — Is 
being  used  to  entice  plants  from  our  states 
to  the  South,  we  ourselves  hnve  to  Indulge 
In  It."  Today.  30  states  have  legalised  the 
practice.  In  fact.  Mr.  Seeger.  In  due  course — 
and  I  think  in  not  many  years — all  SO  states 
will  have  legalleed  U.  Then  It  will  be  an 
advantage  to  none,  except  the  employer,  who. 
at  that  point,  might  find  that  he  Is  getung 
billions  of  dollara  of  public  tax-free  bonds 
earmarked  to  build  his  plants  and  moke 
profits  for  him. 

ScEtTKB.  Who  WlU  bs  left  to  object  ttioi. 
Lf  all  the  ststes  ore  doing  It? 

Pbbnbacr.  The  APL-CIO  will  bs  1st  to  ob- 
ject, for  the  reasons  I  have  indicated.  It 
Is  bad  public  policy,  even  If  thera  wasn't  a 
runaway  pirating  of  plants  Involved.  May 
t  add  that  tbe  Treasury  Department  will  ob- 
ject to  It.  because  of  the  loss  of  revenue. 
X  think  Che  Investment  Bankers  Assodatloa 
would  continue  to  object  to  it.     And,  may 
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X  mention  another  group?  I  think  those  who 
are  genuinely  Interested  In  the  problem*  at 
dlstre«Md  ikreju — in  the  upecta  of  region&l 
development,  where  we  need  to  develop  re- 
g;toM  that  have  l&gged  behind — should  be 
tremendously  concerned  shout  this  practice. 
FUiinnair.  This  would  include  members 
of  Congress? 

PntHBACH.  I  should  ttiljik  it  aboutd. 
PsAMKijm.  Mr.  Pemtwcb,  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. I  believe,  is  the  leader,  at  the  moment, 
with  34  Industrial  bond  issues  outstanding, 
worth  o^er  H08  million — Kentucky  being 
probably  the  heartland  oX  the  depressed  area 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Is  there 
unanimity  within  the  labor  movement?  For 
Instance,  does  the  AFIM^IO  In  Kentucky  en- 
dorse the  poelUon  that  you  are  taking,  or 
do  they  feel  that  the  expansion  of  Jobs  is  so 
Important  in  their  depressed  are*  that  they 
are  willing  to  go  along? 

Tkknbacb.  I  have  not  heard.  Mr.  Franklin, 
that  they  do  not  support  our  position.  I 
presume  that  they  do.  becatise  ail  labor 
people  recognise  the  danger  of  this  kind  of 
plant  financing  at  the  taxpayers'  ezpeoae. 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Inducement 
to  runaways.  Labor  people  uniformly— even 
in  the  southern  states — have  said,  "We  want 
to  grow,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  taking 
somebody  else's  job  from  another  locality." 
Skxckk.  Isn't  one  way  to  stop  the  runaways 
to  organize  more  heavily  In  the  southern 
areas? 

PcajfBACB.  Well,  we  seek  to  organtae  riina- 
ways  wherever  we  Ond  them.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  largest  runaways  aided  by  Industrial 
bond  fl.nanclng,  the  Borg-Wamor  Oorpora- 
Uon.  left  Muskegon.  Michigan,  and  went  to 
Port  Smith.  ArkaJMAs.  700  miles  away.  In 
Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  a  multl-mlUlon  dollar 
tax-free  bond  issue  was  floated  to  provide 
proper,  new,  shiny  faculties  at  great  savings 
to  the  company.  In  Muskegon.  Michigan, 
the  workers  were  organized.  Fourteen  hun- 
dred were  laid  off.  and  I  am  advised  that  336 
of  these  w^re  over  66  years  of  age  These 
people  bad  contributed  a  total  of  31.000  years 
at  their  lives  to  that  particular  company. 

PiLAMKtXN.  So  what  you  are  really  saying 
is  that  this  system  has  the  elTeot,  which 
Is  •  dama^ng  effect  from  labor's  point  of 
Tlav,  of  encouraging  companies  to  leave 
areas  where  labor  organisation  may  b«  es- 
tablished and  move  Into  areas  that  are 
traditionally  sort  of  non-union? 

PrauTBACH.  That  Is  correct.  And  this 
particular  ccmpamy,  I  am  informed,  went  to 
Fort  Smith,  not  only  enjcfyod  the  benefits 
of  a  cheap  plant  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  nation,  but  they  also  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  a  substantially  lower  wage 
rate.  They  oouJd  walk  away  from  the  fringe 
benefits,  the  pension  plans  and  the  other 
things  that  were  entitlements  ot  their  older 
employees. 

I  wont  to  make  the  point,  however,  that 
the  union  proceeded  to  Port  Smith  and  ulti- 
mately, I  have  been  advised,  succeeded  In 
organizing  theoe  workers.  They  themselves 
had  an  awareness  of  the  injustice  that  h^- 
pcned  to  the  workers  in  Muskegon.  Michi- 
gan, and  they  were  certainly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  being  exploited  wage> 
wise— and   they   org&nlz«cl. 

Skboxb.  Is  there  any  legislation  In  the 
Congressional  mill  now  that  would  stop  tbls 
practice? 

FiKMBACH.  Tes.  There  are  Mils  In  tbs 
hopper — two  types.  While  these  Mils  ars 
somewhat  different  technically,  the  possags 
of  either  woxUd  receive  AFL-CIO  support — 
would  effectively  and  the  practice. 


I.  Well  what  is  the  approach?  Would 
It  be  to  stop  the  procUcc  In  the  future  of 
issuing  the  Uz-free  bonds?  Would  It  affect 
the  plauu  that  arc  already  operating  under 
this? 

FzxHaACH.  I  doD't  think  that  In  most  of 
these  caaca  involving  tax  legislation  that 
the  penalties  ore  retroactive-  I  think  they 
run   to  the  future. 

In  the  case  of  one  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  law  would  simply  bar  tax-free 
status  for  bonds  Issued  by  states  and  munici- 
palities when  they  are  used  for  private, 
profit-making  undertakings.  This  U  one 
approach. 

Another  approach  would  be  simpler. 
The  Treasury  would  simply  be  authorized — 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  which  the 
Treasury  la  guided  would  be-cbanged  lo  that 
employers  who  themselves  buy  revenue 
bonds  Issued  to  build  the  plants  they  oc- 
cupied, would  be  disallowed  tax-free  status 
for  the  rent  that  they  pay.  This  Is  the 
second  approach. 

SEEGca.  And  you  would  tvtoi  tlther  of 
these  approachea? 

PxaNBACH.  I  would  say  that  Insofar  as  X' 
have  been  advised — I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  t 
have  not  studied  the  Implications  of  one* 
approach  as  against  the  other — ^but  If  hear- 
ings reveal  that  either  approach  would  suc- 
ceed for  the  purpose  we  pursue.  I  think  labor 
would  support  ettiier  of  them. 

SExcn.  Mr.  Fembach,  you  said  that  in  the 
ease  of  many  of  the  plants,  the  bonds  are 
owned  by  the  corporations  that  move  into 
the  new  plants  that  are  put  up  by  bond 
iHuee.  Is  any  information  available  that 
Indicates  who  owns  the  great  bulk  of  these 
tax-free  bonds?  Are  they  owned  by  Indl- 
Tlduals,  or  mostly  by  corporations? 

Fbrnoach.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
companies  that  have  benefitted  have  been 
able  to  get  certain  of  their  banking  aflUlatea 
to  buy  some  of  these  bonds.  I  believe  they 
are  buying  them  themselves  In  great  num- 
bers. 

SczcxB.  Wliat  do  you  think,  the  chances 
are  of  passing  a  law  to  stop  this? 

FxRNBACB.  Well,  there  is  as  much  public 
■uppctrt  on  our  side  on  this  issue,  inils  Is 
the  first  time  that  the  AdfenlnlstraUon  has 
Bpoken  loudly  about  the  evil  menace  of  In- 
dustrial bond  financing.  X  have  the  Impres- 
sion that  our  recent  Executive  Council  state- 
ment  on  this  Issue  has  reached  the  White 
House,  and  that  the  Administration  Is  fully 
aware  of  how  deeply  concerned  we  and  many 
others  are  about  this  problem. 

FLsmfXET.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  gueet  was  Frank 
Fembach.  assistant  director  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Department  of  Research.  Representing  the 
press  were  Murray  8e«ger.  labor  correspond- 
ent for  Newsweek  ma^aj^oe.  and  Ben  A. 
Franklin  of  the  New  York  Times.  This  Is 
your  moderator,  Harry  W,  Flannery,  inviting 
you  to  listen  again  next  week.  lAbor  News 
Oonleretioe  Is  a  public  affairs  production  of 
the  AFL<-CIO,  produced  in  cooperation  with 
tlie  Mutual  Radio  Network. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THB  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMSNTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  doctunents  in  response  to  incjuiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  prtriiable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
'lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  SO  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Bouse 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  13S7). 


PRZNTINa  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  BEOOBD 
EXTRACTS 
It  ahaU  be  lawftll  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  tip<m  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extraota 
from  the  CoNoatastoMAL  Rbcoox).  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.8.  Code,  UUe  44.  sec.  1S6.  p.  1343). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  Government 
l>rlntlng  Office.  Washington.  D.C.,  30402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  35  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  aiithorlaed  bookdeolers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  ahall  prescribe  the  teams  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend* 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (n.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  73a. 
Supp.  3). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoNcazssiONAi.  Rzcoxd. 
with  Mr-  Raymond  F.  Noyea  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated  in  room  H-^jS.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rbcorh  at  41.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  ckf  8  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Oongrese  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rbcoko  should  be  processed  through  thu 
ofDoe. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
llie  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.8.  Code,  title  44.  wc,  ISO.  p. 
1039). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Dtlegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
oorrectly  given  in  the  Recoko. 


EuI-WmI  Tra4e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or    KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
broad-gage  and  Incisive  view  of  East- 
West  trade  la  presented  in  an  editorial 
pubUfihed  in  the  April  7,  1967,  Issue  of 
Life  magazine.  The  editorial  treats  this 
Important  Issue  In  dispassionate  and  rea- 
soned terms.  Senators  who  may  not 
have  read  the  comments  would,  I  believe, 
find  them  most  Interesting.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiid. 
as  follows: 

SBosTSioimcD  View  or  Bbukix 
The  East-West  bridge  builders  have  run 
Into  sotne  construction  anags.  While  the 
Congress  has  finally  agreed  to  ratify  the 
consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
outlook  now  seems  less  hopeful  for  an  equally 
Important  link — the  East-West  trade  bUl. 

The  men  who  oppose  trade  with  East  Eur- 
ope— as  long  as  the  Vietnam  war  continues — 
speak  from  the  emotions  of  the  hour.  But 
their  oppoeltlon  hinders  our  own  actions  far 
more  than  those  of  the  otherslde — and  un- 
necessarily restrtcu  the  President's  diplo- 
matic maneuvering  room. 

It  Is  easy  to  protest  that  we  should  not  deal 
with  any  naUon  that  helps  arm  our  enemy. 
But  in  the  case  of  East  Europe,  we  should  a>p- 
ply  the  test  of  logic,  not  of  emotion,  to  that 
poUcy.  and  ask,  "What  does  it  accomplish?" 
If  the  prime  reason  for  our  refusal  to  expand 
trade  with  East  Europe  la  to  force  those 
countries  to  side  with  us  against  North  Viet- 
nam, then  we  are  accomplishing  nothing. 

No  Communist  country  is  so  independent 
of  the  others  that  it  could  side  openly  with  us 
against  a  fraternal  regime  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect thU.  But  by  restricting  our  trade  we 
forfeit  the  chance  to  Influence,  in  a  thousand 
■mall  ways,  the  direction  In  which  East  Euro- 
pean countries  wUl  move. 

Tugoalavia  stands  out  as  an  example  of 
what  can  happen  when  a  country  has  op- 
tions other  than  being  locked  inside  the 
Communist  bloc.  Our  continuance  of  nor- 
aaal  trade  with  Yugoslavia  was  a  vital  support 
to  that  country  after  its  split  with  the 
UBan.  In  1»48.  Now  66%  of  TugoalavUa 
trads  is  with  noQ-Communlst  oountriee,  its 
dtlsens  can  work  and  travel  abroad,  and 
while  the  government  proclainui  itself  as 
■touUy  Ooauntmlst  as  other  East  B\irc^>ean 
countries,  Yugoslavs  have  recenUy  been 
treated  to  the  experience  of  seeing  a  vote  of 
no-oonfldence  against  a  regional  government. 
To  help  speed  the  development  of  other 
East  European  oountrlee  alotig  Yugoslav 
unes,  we  need  at  least  the  East-West  trade 
bill  proposed  to  Congress  laK  year  by  Pr««l- 
dent  Johnson.  The  bin  -s  key  provUion 
would  extend  "most-favored- nation"  statua 
— *lrt»dy  In  force  with  Poland  and  Tugo- 
^Tla^to  other  East  European  countries, 
while  the  phrase  "moet-favored-natlcn"  is  a 
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UbUe  misleading.  It  means,  simply,  that  the 
goods  of  such  a  naUon  wiu  not  be  arMosnoil 
higher  tarlffi  on  entering  this  country  than 
the  goods  of  any  other  nation — as  long  as  the 
reverse  applies  and  our  exports  arc  not  dis- 
criminated against  at  their  end. 

Without  such  a  provision,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible for  East  Europeans  to  trade  with 
us.  With  no  backlog  of  the  hard  currency 
on  which  we  now  Insut,  they  must  nearly 
balance  their  trade  accounts,  exporting  as 
much  as  they  import.  To  buy  from  us.  they 
must  at  the  same  time  sell  to  \u.  And  their 
goods  cannot  compete  in  our  markets  with 
others  that  have  come  in  from  West  Europe 
under  lower  tariffs.  We  do  not  really,  by 
our  present  policy,  keep  them  from  getting 
Western  goods.  There  is  hardly  an  Item  we 
make  that  East  Europeans  cannot  buy  from 
our  West  European  allies. 

The  East- Wast  trade  bill,  restricted  as  It  Is 
to  the  question  of  most- favored- nations,  for- 
tunately steers  clear  of  other  areas  of  trade 
with  Communist  nations  which  might  be 
more  open  to  argument.  Congress.  In  Its  last 
session,  voted  two  amendments  to  our  food 
programs  that  prevent  lubsidlzcd  sales  of 
commodities  to  countries  that  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  ot  sell  strategic  Items  lo 
Cuba.  Since  subsidized  sales  or  guaranteed 
credits  can  be  classed  as  forms  of  aid,  they 
raise  more  quesUoos  than  does  the  simple 
extension  of  "most- favored -nation"  status. 

There  is  no  logic  to  cutting  off  what  oould 
be  the  normal  trade  of  naUons.  And  partic- 
ularly so  when,  in  the  words  of  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk,  "we  need  to  make  unmistak- 
ably clear  to  the  CommuniBt  nations  of 
Eastern  Eurc^>e  that  their  best  InteresU  lis 
in  economic  development  and  peaceful  trade, 
not  in  support  of  futile  attempts  to  gain  ad- 
vantage through  the  use  o*  force." 


Handkappcil  Workers:  Connawty 
Atacb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtTXSXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  AprU  24,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional winner  of  the  1967  "Ability 
Counts"  conteist  Is  Louis  E.  Bathen,  a 
resident  of  Louisiana's  Sixth  District, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

Ix}Ul5  Is  17  years  old,  and  a  student  at 
Istrouma  High  School  In  Baton  Rouge 
He  resides  at  5086  Madison  Avenue. 

The  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  and  Oovemors'  Com- 
mittees on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, received  entries  from  Juniors  and 
seniors  from  public  and  parochial  schools 
In  49  States  and  territories. 

By  winning  first  place.  Louis  will  re- 
ceive the  91.000  Judge  Robert  6.  Marx 
Award,  contributed  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  The  award  to 
named  In  honor  of  the  first  National 
Commander  of  the  DAV. 


We  In  the  Sixth  District  are  proud  of 
this  signal  honor  Louis  has  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
cent I  Insert  the  first-place  speech  In  the 
RccoED  for  my  colleagues  to  read : 
HAmucam  WoKKxaa:  CoiucuMrrr  Assrra 
America  faces  an  immense  problem:  The 
employment  of  a  group  comprising  ten  times 
the  population  of  West  Berlin,  and  five  times 
the  total  refugees  and  escapees  of  the  past 
sixteen  yean  frwn  Communist  Germany  and 
Hungary.  This  ;m7blem  is  that  of  employ- 
ment   of    America's    handicapped. 

Such  a  problem  exists  In  communiUM 
across  the  nation.  Businessmen  frequently 
have  emphasized  dlaatuiltles  rather  than 
abUltles  possessed.  Consequently,  much 
rich  and  Irreplaceable  resource  Is  left  un- 
Upped.  deterloraUng  for  lack  of  uUllzaUon. 
However,  in  Increasing  numbers,  oommuiUty 
businessmen  are  discovering  that  "Ability 
Not  Dlaabllity  Counts."  The  BlbUcal  quo- 
taUon  "Judge  not  according  to  appearance" 
l«  seen  as  expressive  of  the  antithesis  formed 
by  disabilities  versus  aptitudes,  skills  and 
dealrable  characteristics. 

Physical  Impairment  does  not  mean  un- 
producuvely.  Were  not  Milton  and  Homer 
blind,  and  Beethoven  deaf?  Yet  each  contri- 
buted much  to  society.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  America's  only  four-term  Presi- 
dent, fought  against  polio;  while  Helen  Kel- 
ler, blind,  deaf,  and  mute,  oourageously 
overcame  her  triple  handicap.  Were  they 
not  productive,  community  assets?  ,  .  .  Take 
the  electrical  wizard  Stelnmetr  and  the  im- 
mortal French  writer.  Voltah^;  both  over- 
came  twisted  bodies  to  go  on  to  benefit  man- 
kind. Horatio  NeUon  and  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
both  amputees;  and  Edison,  who  was  deaf! 
are  but  a  few  examples  of  productive  handi- 
capped people.  They  display  those  quali- 
ties which  make  the  handicapped  good  em- 
ployees and  community  aasets. 

Proof  has  shown  that  the  handicapped 
perform  as  weU  as,  or  better  than,  unim- 
paired workers — both  in  quanUty  and  qual- 
ity of  work.  Reasons  for  this  exceptional 
skill,  when  properly  placed.  He  with  two 
words:  CompensaUon  and  Motivation.  The 
impaired  person  compensates  for  his  Im- 
pairment by  developing  another  sense,  skill, 
or  character  trait.  However,  the  more  Im- 
portant factor  Ilea  with  moUvaUon  ...  or 
the  depth  of  the  handicapped  person's  will 
to  succeed.  This  motivation  resvUts  in  dili- 
gent workers  who  give  more  concentration 
to  their  work.  Factors  auch  as  these  con- 
stitute some  of  the  admiral^e  attribute* 
the  handicapped  display. 

A  large,  local,  department  store  has  ten 
deaf  and  dumb  employees.  The  personnel 
manager  describes  them  as  ''very  diligent 
worker!  who  apply  themselves  well."  He 
noted  th.at  their  periormance  equalled  their 
unimpaired  counterpart,  that  their  attend- 
ance la  better,  and  that  they  have  a  low 
turnover  rate. 

Another  department  store  manager  de- 
scribed a  deaf  mute  employee  as  having  done 
"a  marvelous  Job  .  .  .  the  handicapped  do 
very  fine  Jobs  with  better  application  natu- 
rally resuiung." 

The  I>lrector  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
•aid.  "When  property  adjusted,  properly 
plaoed,  the  blind  function  quite  well."  He 
cites  a  blind  man  with  s  Master'i  Degree  in 
GUnlcal  Psychology  and  over  aUteen  years 
experience  In  the  department  ■•  "a  good  ex- 
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unpllr  of   *  h»n<Ucapp«l  ptnon  majlng  » 
oontrlBuUon  to  toclm  desplM  blB  dUabUlty. 

A  local  b«n»  «mplorlnt  Bve  hondlcipped 
pwpl«  bu  ttore.  employe,  of  Mn  sr«r.  »rr- 
ice  One  man  -analyiw  deposlta  mad*  by 
corT««>onilln«  bank.  "  He  U  ■proadeM  .  .  . 
dependable  ,  .  .  hae  a  good  dUpoalUon  .  .  . 
and  probably  would  be  tbe  hardest  person  to 
<1M  tranalt  department  to  replace."  «ayi  the 
Vlee-praaldant.  Two  employee*  analyie  and 
file  obecta.  Botb  aie  good  workeia;  one  U 
deacrlbed  u  "capable  of  doing  aUnoet  any  Job 
in  the  bank  .  .  .  adjusting  well  to  any  altua- 

About  twenty  handlcappwl  people  are  em- 
Dlorred  by  a  local  Umb  and  brace  ooncom. 
SSlng  and  fitting  brace..  Although  thU 
la  hlshly  exacting  and  »klUad  work,  tbey  ei- 
oelTlt  mlgbt  be  noted  Uiat  tbelr  turnover 
rate  1>  very  low;  tbey  are  loyal  to  tbelr  Joba 
■and  appreclaUve  of  ibe  opportunity  to  work, 
ibowlng  It  by  warllng  harder." 

The    state    highway   department  haa   Bad 
three  deaf-mut««  working  in  Ita  reproduc- 
tion department.    One  mute  runs  a  printing 
pre*,  another  a  paper  cutter;  another,  a  blue- 
Srtnl  machine.    The  Job.  '"l"'"  ™V,    J!f^" 
and  deiterlty.    Additionally  a  partially  bUnd 
man.  with  thlrty-flve  years'  seniority,  run* 
the  duplicating  equipment,  program*  forma, 
and  euperrise.  other   people.     The  asalltant 
eupenntendent  deecrlbed  the«i  employee,  u 
being  eaiiy  to  get  along  with  and  100*  co- 
operatlTs.     Be  noted  that  their  attendance 
Ugood.  their  leave  1.  not  abu^Mt  and  wh«i 
asslgnmenta  are  completed,  they  seek  addi- 
tional work.    He  found  them  to  be  ajnbltlau. 
wottera  who  perform  as  weU  u  others. 
It  1.  evident  where  performance  1.  meai- 
«  ured.   the  handicapped  perform   a.   »«"   •• 
their    unimpaired    counterpart;    where   dili- 
gence and  concentration  count,  the  handi- 
capped far  surpaa.  the  unimpaired  worker; 
and  where  attendance  and  turnover  U  stud- 
lad.  the  handicapped  have  a  better  record. 
Their   eiperlence.   skill,    and    attribute.  ar» 
invaluable  tool,  to  be  used  by  society.     An 
amputee  sums  up  a  philosophy  which  more 
truly    deplcU    the   handicapped    pereon:      I 
am  not  handicapped,  but  simply  look  that 
way  "    In  view  of  accomplishment  and  dedl- 
caUon.  handicapped  worker,  ar.^  commmu- 
olty  asset..    ^^^^^^^^_^ 

StabbU  MokUx  Acuad  (Ik  Wiad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or    aOtTTH    DAKOTA 

n>  TH»  SIEKATB  OF  THE  UNTTZD  STATBS 

Mondat.  AfrU  ii,  19S7 

Mr,  MmroT.  Mr.  President.  SoutJS 
Dakota  ha«  long  been  a  leader  In  our 
Nations  soil  and  water  conservation  ef- 
fort. Our  farmers  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  local  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion directors  In  applying  the  vartoia 
practloea  to  their  land. 

The  April  Issue  of  Soil  Conservation 
contains  an  article  entlUed  "Stubble 
Mulching  Against  the  Wind,"  written  by 
our  oonscrvatlon  agronomist.  Walter 
Panneter.  The  article  contains  much 
useful  information,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows: 

BrnmmLM  liuucBtwo  AoAjjicr  ths  Wim 
(By  Walter  !«.  paimeter) 

Parmer,  and  rancbeia  In  South  Dakota 
bav.  learzted  by  Orsthand  .xperlend.  that 
anj  lOM  of  (opwu  or  moiatore  by  wind  «t>- 


slon  I.  serious  bualnesa.  That  Is  why  they 
have  turned  with  enthuaUMO  to  .tubble- 
mulch  farming  and  field  strlpcropplng  lor 
controlling  wind  eroalon. 

During  t»cent  years,  wind  eroalon  ha.  an- 
nually damaged  topeoll  on  a.  many  a.  176.000 
acre.  In  South  Dakota.  It  haa  caused  addi- 
tional lease,  by  cutUng  off  or  covering  up 
young  plant,  of  winter  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  crop..  .   _ 

Stubble-mulch  farming  mean,  managing 
plant  realdues  on  a  year-round  baala.  ae«l- 
bed  preparation,  planting.  culUvatlng.  and 
harvesting  are  done  In  such  a  way  that  pUnt 
realdues  remain  on  the  surface  and  protect 
the  sou  from  wind  and  water  erosion  untu  a 
new  crop  provides  protection. 
-  Demonstimtlona  of  stubble-mulch  machln- 
erf  staged  by  the  SoU  OonwirvaUon  Service 
and  Extension  Service  In  the  ftftle.  showed 
the  type,  of  bladea,  deep  furrow  drUl»,  and 
other  equipment  available  for  good  .tubble- 
mulch  farming.  Parmers  who  saw  how  the 
use  of  thto  machinery  helped  to  control  wind 
erosion  and  conserve  molature  saw  a  new 
future  in  farming.  ^ 

After  7  year,  of  stubble-mulch  farming. 
William  J.  Asmusaen,  as  oooperator  In  the 
Sully  conty  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Dlatrlct,  .aye,  "BogardleM  of  whether  your 
ranch  U  large  or  small,  when  the  ««dbed 
start,  blowing  away.  If.  a  los.  you  cm  t 
aSord  to  take.  It  can  be  rapid  or  slow,  but 
It  I.  always  permanent  and  can  never  b. 
relumed  I  think  It's  high  time  tor  aU 
farmer,  with  wind-eroelon  problem,  to  start 
a  stubble-mulching  program." 

AamusMn  and  hu  four  sons — Stanley.  BlU 
J  Kenneth,  and  Irving— operate  41,130  acre, 
of  farmland  of  medium-textured  soil  that  la 
subject  to  blowing  when  left  bare.  Since 
seeing  the  stubble-mulch  demonatraUoo  In 
1959  they  have  UMd  the  practice  along  with 
field  rtrlp-cropplng.  to  protect  their  crop- 
land. 

The  AamuBMn.  and  other  conaervaUon 
farmers  s*  deep-furrow  pre»  drill,  to  plant 
their  wheat.  Th«  l«-lnch  spacing  with  the 
4-  or  6-liich  ahovel.  leave,  the  field  with 
prominent  ridges  .and  with  teddue  on  the 
surface,  giving  protection  agalnat  wind 
erodon  untU  the  wheat  I.  taU  enough  to 
protect  the  soil  from  blowing. 

TbeM  drUU  have  the  shovela  In  two  rows, 
one  m  Inche.  ahead  of  the  other.  The  rtior- 
ela  are  spaced  alternately  In  the  two  rcvwa. 
making  38  Inche.  between  shovel.  In  either 
row  The  heavy  residue,  on  the  Medbed 
paw  readily  between  the  shovel,  without 
plugging  the  drill. 

Blade-type  plows  ar.  popular  with  stub- 
ble-mulch fanner..  The  AKnuMen.  us. 
two  6-foot  bladM  on  each  tractor.  The 
blade,  cut  through  the  soil  3  to  4  Inche.  un- 
der the  surface,  kllUng  the  weeds  and  leav- 
ing stubble  and  realdue.  on  the  surface. 
Each  plowing  1.  performed  In  a  different  di- 
rection acro«   the  field. 

Stubble  mulching  lue.  Hature'.  prlnelpl. 
of  keeping  the  sou  oovwed  with  planu  or 
plant  r»ldue«.  Surface  realduea  Intercept 
and  dlaperee  most  of  the  eroelve  fort»  oC 
wind  and  of  ralndmp.  and  permit  water 
movement  Into  the  aoll. 


Cbainnaa  Waiian  H.  Tacker,  of  lattrstate 
Commcfce  Commission,  Oatlinet  Urbaa 
Trantport  Needs  of  Our  NatioB 
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Afonday.  Apra  24,  1967 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. In  a  recent  address  before  the  annual 


meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Oub. 
the  Honorable  WUllam  H.  Tucker, 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  outlined  the  urban  trans- 
port needs  of  our  Nation. 

Chairman  Tucker  outUned  the  emerg- 
ing national  patterns  of  urban  growth 
and  underlined  the  problems  In  the 
field  of  transport  and  transportation. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter to  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  gen- 
eraUy.    I    Include    Chairman    Tucker's 
speech  In  the  Appendln  of  the  RgcoRB. 
The  speech  follows: 

OtT.  Uaaax  T«ahwo«t  NaDS 
(Remark,  of  WUUam  H.  Tucker.  Chairman, 
Inuntale  Commerce  CommUalon.  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wertem  BaU- 
way  Club,  Sherman  HouM,  Chicago,  ni.. 
AprU  n.  1»67) 

To  ^leak  about  urlian  tranaportaUon 
tboe  day.  la  to  enllat  In  a  growing  crops  of 
Kholan,  twjhnldan..  buiUneMmen.  and  gov- 
ernment oaiclaU  who  r«enUy  have  found 
thla  problem  to  be  very  much  In  the  public 
eye.  Hardly  a  week  paase.  that  the  preM 
doe.  not  report  the  emergence  of  at  least 
one  major  speech,  study,  or  aympdum  de- 
voted to  the  problem,  of  urban  poasenger 
aod  freight  movement.  Ten  years  ago.  the 
term  "urban  transportation"  meant  very 
UtUe  to  most  people.  Today  It  atanda  for  a 
new  coUecUon  of  mld-twentleth  century 
problema.  and  for  the  technique,  being  de- 
veloped to  solve  thew  problem.. 

This  change  Is  a  heartening  tact.  It  la  to 
the  good  that  m  are  at  least  aware,  acutely 
and  anilouily,  that  Kime  of  our  cltle.  are 
threatened  vnth  strangulation  due  to  lack  of 
raUonal  transportation— and  that  other,  are 
threatened  with  strangulaUon  becouee  0/ 
transportation.  It  la  good  that  the  Federal 
government  haa  taken  steps,  such  a.  the 
Urbisn  MaM  Tranirtt  Act  of  IBM.  to  alleviate 
the  mobUlty  problems  of  our  cltlee.  And  It 
U  good  that  our  level  of  naUonal  concern 
over  urban  transportation  U  rUlng,  a.  evi- 
denced by  the  growing  collection  of  pub- 
Uahed  material  dealing  with  thl.  subject. 
But  public  concern  demand,  answer, 
answer,  of  a  clear,  nontechnical,  Mid  po.ltlve 
nature.  Whether  the  Iwiue  be  taiee,  trade, 
or  tranaportatlon.  an  aroused  American  piJb- 
UO  WIU  not  be  objected  for  long  to  ex- 
poexire  to  detailed  dialogues  of  so-called  ex- 
pert. In  a  specialized  field.  The  public  .t 
large  ha.  neither  the  time  nor  the  capacity, 
in  thla  age  of  competing  and  Increasingly 
complex  Isauea.  to  become  expert,  en  ma«e. 
in  any  one  of  them. 

Thu*  a.  a  public,  we  do  not  bae*  our 
opinions  In  such  matter,  wholly  on  expert 
analyala.  Bather,  w.  base  them  on  our  more 
urgent  needs  and  ddre..  tempered  by  what 
the  medallrt.  teU  u.  1.  or  1.  not  feasible. 
And.  otten^  we  Bad  It  hard  to  under«and  the 
specialist..  '  .      , 

Orban«ansportatlon  I.  a  clear  and  timely 
case  In  point.  More  than  mo«  other  Issue. 
I  could  mention,  lU  problem,  claim  a  high 
and  sustained  level  of  notional  public  con- 
cern. All  urban  and  suburban  cltLcen.  are 
regularly  subjected  to  thew  problems  and 
many  contribute  to  them,  unknowingly.  All 
who  visit  our  major  cities  are  expoeed. 
harshly  and  dismayingly,  to  the  immenaltles 
of  urban  transportation  jjroblem..  And 
many  who  once  lived  In  what  we  atUI  call 
"th.  country" — that  .hrlnklng  land  area 
which  la  unurbanlr.ed  America — find  that 
they  cannot  e«ape  urban  transportation 
problem,  simply  by  staying  home.  Sooner 
or  later.  It  seems,  the  problems  will  spread 
to  their  doorrtep. 

Quite  properly,  the  American  public  la  de- 
manding answer,  to  queetlon.  Involving  de- 
menu  of  the  urban  transportation  problem 
which  have  direct  and  Immediate  Impact  on 
people.    Tbs  pubUc  waou  to  know  wby  II. 


April  2i,  1967 
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fweUlog  InTOBtzncnt  In  highway  construc- 
tion Is  creAtlng  not  Just  mors  rosds.  but  «p- 
parentJy  more  hlfhw&y  problems;  why  % 
OAtlonwlit*  rmll  a7sc«n.  oooe  the  best  In  the 
world,  U  un&ble  often  to  provide  even  the 
crudest  kind  ot  tnterurbaji  pftsseager  senriee: 
why  freight  that  moves  over  highways.  r»ll 
llDcs.  SDd  klr  lanes  at  impressive  speed  seems 
to  practically  stop  moving  when  it  reaches 
our  urban  area* — and  in  slowing  to  a  crawl, 
sdds  to  the  already  severe  trmxisport  ooages- 
tlon  of  our  core  cities. 

International  urban  planner  Const&ntlnos 
DoilEuils  recently  polDted  out  that  a  new  law 
of  transportation  seenu  to  be  that  the  great- 
er the  distance,  the  shorter  the  time  needed 
to  cover  it.  "We  fly  between  our  metropoli- 
tan areas  at  speeds  of  OOO  milee  per  hour,"  Dr. 
I>oxladls  has  noted,  "and  yet  we  travel  within 
them  at  ooJy  9  miles  per  hour,  which  was 
the  speed  of  horse-drawn  oarU  at  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  century.  What  good  is  It  to  be 
able  to  afford  s  new  luxury  car  1/  we  h*Te 
to  q>end  four  hours  a  day  In  It  InXead  of 
two  Qc  ooe?" 

Ernerglng  national  patterns  ot  urban 
gnnrth  are  more  and  more  inststenUy  calling 
for  deveiofKnent  of  cotnprehenslve  programs 
to  d«al  wtth  that  growth.  The  Urban  Lsknd 
tnsUtute  has  ectlmAted  that  by  the  end  of 
this  ceotury — that  la,  In  Just  about  30  years — 
60  percent  of  our  national  population  will 
live  In  three  giant  urban  regions.  lu  pro- 
jections show  an  Integral  urban  aone  stretch- 
ing frocn  the  San  Fnuidsoo- Sacramento  en- 
virons in  Northern  CWLfomia  to  San  Diego 
at  the  Southern  tip  of  the  State,  and  hofua- 
ing  44J(  million  people — more  than  double 
the  present  population  of  Oalifomia  sa  a 
whole.  A  second  nuijo*  urban  none  will  oover 
much  of  Florida,  extending  frocn  Ulaml  to 
JacksonvUle  to  l^onpa,  and  bousing  nearly 
14  nUUiOQ  people. 

And  the  primary  urban  ooncentraUon — 
the  first  real  taste  of  what  Dr.  Doxlsdls  has 
called  "ecumenopoUs" — will  be  a  massive 
Lnk-blot  shaped  region  extending  frocn  lOl- 
waukee  around  the  Great  LAkea.  through 
Caucago.  Detroit.  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  and 
through  the  New  York  Mohawk  Valley  to 
a  ooomectloo  with  the  now  well  -known 
Ktw  Hampshlre-Boston-Waahlngton-Norfolk  • 
"Megalopolis."  This  foreseeable— though  in 
many  ways  unimaginable — urban  giant  will 
houee  about  129  million  people,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a/3  of  our  present  national  Dopula- 
tlon.  '^^ 

The  harsb  facts  underlying  these  projec- 
tions present  an  unpreceden  ted  reeponsl  - 
Wlity  and  opportunity  for  advanced  thinking 
and  early  planning  of  s  maximum  tran^jor- 
t*tlon  re^xMise  as  the  patterns  of  this  prob- 
able growth  unfold.  There  will  be  no  sud- 
den, overnight  transformation  otf  these  land 
areas  into  the  projected  super-cltiee.  The 
Hready  famUiar  stages  of  growth  wUl  grad- 
tially  increase  in  t«mpo  and  scope;  urban 
populations  will  conUnue  their  rapid  growth: 
but  will  spill  over  increasingly  into  subur- 
ban and  exurban  areas;  commercial  and  in- 
duBtrtaJ  centers  will  proliferate  on  the  outer 
«aches  of  me'tropolltan  Bones.  ultimately 
brtdging  established  metrc^>oUtan  areas:  cen- 
tral buiiin«8  district  growth  and  employment 
will  slablllae,  as  freeways,  circumferential 
K»ds.  or  loc^w  provide  connecting  ribbons  of 
mobility  and  oooununlcauon  among  subur- 
ban centers.  The  developmentaJ  lacton  at 
pl»y  In  the  ttiree  primary  nones  of  super 
urban  ooncentntlon  will  also  be  very  much 
Ih  evidence  at  numerous  other  metropolitan 
centers  throughout  the  oountry.  if  with  \%m 
Intensity. 

l«>kln«  ahead  to  the  needs  of  the  aist 
century,  u  may  w«U  be  that  our  advanced 
**chnokig7,  our  concentrated  land  osea,  and 
«ur  intensified  needs  for  assured  urban  u»- 
otUty  will  warrant  pubUo  tnaistence  and 
raUanc*  upon  such  ultimate  teunslt  lacUltlM 


M  automatic  cars  in  \  wide  intennetropoll- 
tan  network  of  underground  pneumatic 
tubes.  But  this  ultimate  possibility  must 
not  ennervate  or  undermine  national  efforts 
to  plan  effectively  for  currently  predlctahle 
shorter  range  urban  travel  requirements  As 
s  nation  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  20  or  30 
years  before  we  act  to  rationalize  and  improve 
our  existing  structure  of  transportauon  fa- 
cilities for  tu-ban  and  interurban  mobility. 
In  planning  for  the  Cransportatlon  realities 
Of  the  21st  century,  the  quality  of  our  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  quality  of  our 
urban  life  In  the  intervening  years  must  not 
be  overlooked. 

Tbus.  we  are  confronted  with  a  number  of 
policy  choices.  We  can  choose  to  delay 
meaningful  planning  until  the  more  sophis- 
ticated techntriogy  for  an  ultimate  21et  oen- 
tury  urban  mass  transit  system  Is  engineered. 
'Or.  we  can  choose  to  develop  metropolitan 
transit  systems  solely  as  parts  of  separate 
localitlss,  without  consldersd  coortlination 
of  sU  amiable  means  of  travel  which  might 
bind  rrtated  urt>an  areas  into  a  rational  . 
whole. 

Personally.  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is 
an  urgent  need,  today,  for  national,  state, 
and  local  planners  to  bulkl  upon  available 
transit  facilities,  and  to  identify  and  ssUb- 
lish — for  the  immediate  future  of  6  or  10 
years  from  now— a  practical  mixture  of  uses 
for  our  existing  highways,  railways,  and  air- 
ways. 

X  believe,  furthermore,  that  our  planning 
and  engineering  for  specific  systems  of  2l8t 
century  tranalt  will  be  much  more  solidly 
based  and  quickly  achieved  If  founded  upon 
an  intermediate  "plateau"  of  technology, 
operation  and  demand -utlllaatlon  experi- 
ence. Such  a  plateau  Is  now  foreseeable. 
We  need  now — and  by  197G  our  need  cannot 
reasonably  be  left  unfulfiUed— «  trvUy  Inte- 
grated system  of  high-speed  air  and  surface 
transit  facilities.  Our  1976  system  must  be 
a  balanced  and  rational  Interconnection  of  all 
useful  air  and  surface  transit  capacity,  taking 
Into  account  such  things  as  distances  be- 
tween origin  and  destination  cities;  distances 
between  airports  and  central  business  dis- 
tricts and  metropolitan  housing  centers;  and 
an  undeniable  requirement  for  sensible  In- 
terchangeabUity  between  intermodal  travel 
facilities. 

Dr.  Ronan,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Commuter  TranaportaUon  Authority  of  New 
York,  has  placed  a  searching  light  on  some 
aspects  of  this  problem  in  a  recent  discussion 
ol  metropolitan  transportation; 

"Failure  to  approach  transportation  on 
an  Integrated  basis  has  been  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  present  Imbalance  between  rub- 
ber and  rail  transportation.  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  regloo.  for  example,  during  the 
last  Ave  years,  the  federal  government  has 
made  available  over  $2  billion  of  aid  for 
highway  purposes  and  lees  than  »S&  mllUon 
for  urban  mass  transportation.  And  not  one 
major  airport  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
region  can  be  reached  by  rapid  rail  transit, 
nor  are  there  freight  rail  faolUUes  st  such 
airports." 

The  Ume  has  come,  X  believe,  for  each  of 
us  who  Is  Involved  In  any  degree  in  planning 
transit's  future,  to  thoughtfxilly  balance  the 
potentialities  of  our  present  facilities  with 
our  probable  needs  for  1876  and  loes. 

This  balancing,  I  wUl  concede,  must  em- 
brace a  wllllngnees  to  discontinue  the  oper- 
ation of  those  rail  passenger  services  which 
cannot  be  Justified  by  either  economic  fac- 
tors or  broad  public  conslderatlons^-and 
which,  in  turn,  will  not  be  speclflcaily  under- 
written by  governmental  authorities.  A  new 
look  on  the  part  of  carrier  management  and 
government  is  needed  to  Identify  those  trains 
which  will  provide  a  basis  for  a  feasible  and 
economically  sustainable  passenger  opera- 
tion, bearing  In  mind  the  capacities  of  both 
Intercity  highway  faclUUes  and  Intercity  air- 


line Bervlce.  and  vslglilng  botb  naUonal  and 

regional  Interests. 

As  soon  as  posBibls,  I  bsUsre.  we  should 
proceed  to  the  businsss  of  d*flning  uje  spe- 
cific outlines  or  a  naUonaJ  rail  passenger 
transportation  system — a  system  fully  Inte- 
grated with  available  highway  and  airline  fa- 
cilities, and  fully  engineered  to  assure  both 
tnterurban  and  Intraurban  mobility.  The 
ultimate  uuiity  of  each  transit  mode  is,  af- 
ter all.  heavUy  dependent  upon  the  relia- 
bility of  the  other  connecting  modes. 

TTiere  Is  sn  urgent  need  to  stimulate  a 
prompt,  broadranglng.  and  widely  coordl- 
nat«d  program  to  meet  Immediately  foresee- 
able urban  transportaUon  needs  A  sub- 
etantlal  part  of  such  a  program  should  relate 
to  available  rail  passenger  service,  supported 
by  the  following  concepts. 

1.  Each  railroad  and  each  territorial  group 
of  railroads  should  proceed  to  develop,  in 
oonjunction  with  enlightened  governmenul 
piannli^  and  support,  thorough  analyses  of 
the  rail  passenger  semce  they  can  and  should 
■   provide. 

a.  The  most  critical  area  of  rail  suburban 
passenger  service  Is  the.  need  for  substantial 
capital  investments  In  new  modern  equip- 
ment. And  with  this  fact  In  mind.  I  believe 
a  policy  for  rail  passenger  equipment  sub- 
sidies should  be  establlahed  to  go  along  with 
the  excellent  technical  progress  in  research 
we  are  achieving  by  way  of  the  1964  MaM 
Transit  Act.  Two  things  in  this  regard  are 
elementary:  (a)  new  equipment  can  put  an 
end  to  the  losses  generated  by  many  subur- 
ban passenger  carrying  rallrroads:  and  ibi 
most  passenger  railroads  simply  are  not  going 
to  commit  the  capital  mveetment  In  modern 
passenger  equipment  needed,  without  sn  as- 
surance that  their  return  will  at  least  ap- 
proach the  return  they  can  get  by  Investing 
In  new  freight  cars.  Yet  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  rail  passenger  service  cannot 
envUrton.  either  next  year  or  In  the  next  ten 
years,  a  20  percent  return  on  passenger 
equipment  Investment  while  such  opportuni- 
ties are  plentiful  In  rail  freight  operations. 

In  implementing  the  concept  of  an  Inte- 
grated national  rail  passenger  system,  pas- 
senger trains  should  not  be  continued  in 
c^wratlon  merely  because  they  are  a  eon- 
vcni^iuie  to  the  travelling  public.  A  tougher 
and  more  realistic  standard  Is  needed.  Un- 
der any  standard,  the  nation  will  need,  by 
the  1970's  at  least,  a  strong  network  of  high- 
speed, medium-range  paasenger  trains — or 
the  Tokaldo  line  genre — supplemented  by  a 
small  but  viable  core  of  long-haul  overnight 
services  between  the  emerging  megalopolltan 
communities,  and  to  and  from  primary  sltee 
of  national  historic  Interest. 

In  terms  of  planning  for  tomorrow,  we  need 
have  no  hesitancy  in  terminating  those  in- 
terstate at  Intrastate  passenger  trains  which 
are  not  demonstrably  needed  in  either  the 
short  or  long  term.  On  the  other  band  how- 
ever, we  should  not— regardless  of  short-term 
cost  conslderaUons — allow  the  termination  of 
trains  which  foreseeabiy  will  be  essential  to 
the  rational  development  of  urban  mobility 
In  the  next  decads. 

Ths  probable  transit  and  long-dintsnce 
travel  needs  of  the  21st  century  should  define 
the  optimum  objectives  of  our  efforts  to  plan 
for  national  and  regional  mobility,  and  we 
should  recognise  that  these  needs  will  be- 
come crlQcal  sooner  than  later.  They  will 
begin  to  make  demands  upon  us  even  In  the 
l»70'a.  Adequate  public  policy  will  permit 
us  to  do  no  leas  than  face  these  challenges  to 
our  tranaportatlon  resources  st  as  early  a 
stage  as  possible,  and  plan  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges. We  cannot  put  off  these  tough  deci- 
sions simply  because  tbe  itiape  of  aist  cen- 
tury transportation  technology  is  still  un- 
clear. The  needs  of  the  I9?0's  must  dlctats 
our  course  of  action  today  in  providing  a  ra- 
Uonal tirban  transportation  system  for  to- 
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EXTENSION  OF  RKMABKS 

HON.  CHARlIs  S.  GUBSER 


ra  THB  BOOTB  OF  BOTtKaKHTATIVm 

irowla*.  Aprfl  M.  1»«^ 
Mr    OUBSER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  h«.ve 
long  contend«l  that  the  "^o""™  "^  *** 

SiUltary  pay  wa.  a  br»ch  oJ  ' «J«^  "1^ 
the  men  who  hare  deroted  their  UfetlmM 
to  mlUtary  service.  Var  more  t^  • 
hundred  year,  tho«e  who  ««f^>^ 
rigors  and  Inconveniences  of  a  tnU> W 
S^  were  promised  at  !«««  tap^ 
that  after  their  retirement  their  retired 
pa,  would  be  leared  to  a  certata  p«- 
Snta«e  of  acUve  duty  pay.  But  In  IMS 
SS^igrem  re««ed  on  thU  BnpUed 

""^^  Retired  Officens'  Aasoclatlon, 
headquartered  In  Washington.  D.C..  h»» 
recently  formulated  ft  very  exttUent  and 
Bucdnct  statement  of  the  caae  for  equ^- 
lauon  of  military  reUred  pay.  Under 
unanimous  consent  to  rertse  and  extend 
my  ramarlcs.  I  submit  this  sUtement. 
along  with  a  table  which  rfiows  the  dta- 
par«y  between  retirees  with  the  same 
length  of  service: 

TKI  Cam  Ton  BQOAIJMTIOM  0»  MlUI»aT 

Bxnus  P»v 
RcUnd  member*  of  tte  vmllorroed  imv- 
IM.  have  «ilt<™i  »  gra«  lo»  ">  «»><^  ••rMd 
eomp.ruB.tlon  du.  to  th.  icOoD.  of  Congit- 
in  pr«:lpltou.ly  mii!p.nclln«  the  direct  reOa- 
tlonahlp  between  retired  pay  and  current 
KtJT»  duty  ratei  In  1968.  and  In  »l»ndonln« 
that  torauU  for  .  leee  favorable  one  In 
1MI3. 

A>  a  leeult.  military  retirees  of  the  eame 
rank,  wbo  Save  ~rved  for  eiacOy  the  Mm* 
tbne.  enduring  equivalent  banUhlp.  MMl 
danger.,  now  draw  .even  dUIerent  P»y»- ^f" 
pendlng  entirely  upon  tne  date  on  which  they 
retired  from  active  eerrtce. 

The  difference  In  retired  pay  between  tha 
mort  advantageoua  rate  drawn  by  the 
jounger  reOreee  »nd  the  rate  drawn  by  the 
older  retlr«M  amount,  to  a.  much  "  M-* 
per  cant  for  a  typical  Serge«it  (Pay  Ormde 
i-h)  and  23.7  per  cent  tor  >  typical  Maloc. 
In  every  ca.«.  tor  both  officer  and  enll»ted. 
the  lowe.t  rate  u  for  the  oldest  group  of  re- 
tiree, and  a.  .uccaalve  pay  raleee  are  gianttd 
in  the  fumre.  the  dUparlty  .galnit  the  older 
groupa  will  continue  to  Increaw.  A  table 
Slowing  examplM  of  the  disparate  ratea  tor 
different  claaee.  of  retlreea  1.  attached 


able  .y.t«m  during  the  very  Urn.  tbatbene- 
nta  toe  almort  all  other  claMe.  of  workM. 
an  being  tiemenUouUy  broadened.  The 
Boclal  Seeuilty  .y.t«m.  Initiated  after  many 
M  today,  rrtlree.  were  committed  to.  mlU- 
^rT^ver.  u  now  being  Uberallaed.  and 
company  retirement  program.,  almoet  un- 
heaid  of  when  the  mUltary  retirement  .y.- 
tem  wa.  devtoed.  are  now  the  rule  lather 
than  the  exception. 

Meanwhlla  pay  Kal»  tor  employ«<l  p«- 
K>n>  are  ewalatlng  rapidly  and  both  the 
■lecutlve  Branch  and  Congiee.  appear  com- 
mitted to  a  couiae  of  providing  "Paj  Oom- 
pwablUty"  with  private  lndu.try  and  with 
{federal  Civilian  employee,  for  the  current 
actlTe  member,  of  the  Armed  Foroea. 

But  under  the  1003  legulaUon  wblcb  tied 
mlUtary  retired  p.y  raUea  to  the  Ooet  of 
Uvuig  Index.   "Pay   oomparabUlty"   U  for- 


ever denied  to  military  penooBel  who  have 
Uready  retired,  although  regular  mUltary 
retiree.  In  oonrait  to  dvUlan  retiree*,  remain 
•ublect  to  th.  JurUdlcaon  of  mUltary  ooigu 
Mid  to  involuntary  recall  to  mlUtary  iervlce. 
are  mibject  lo  reetrtction.  on  their  employ, 
ment.  and  to»alary  deducUan.  U  they  work 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

Correction  ot  thl.  mjuaUc*  can  only  be 
McomplUhed  by  again  directly  Unking  mUl- 
tary retired  pay  to  current  ratea. 

Leglilatlon  to  accompUah  thU  reault  would 
do  much  to  reeetablUh  the  good  faith  <*  the 
Government  In  carrying  out  It.  moral  bbU- 
Itatlona  and  would  create  conlldence  among 
the  current  Krtlve  duty  member,  of  the 
Armed  Forcee  that  th«tf  earned  rlgbu  would 
not  alK)  be  .wept  .way  after  their  eervlce 
baa  been  completed,  a  oonlldenee  that  can- 
not exlrt  under  the  current  clrtnim.tannea 


Muuan  rcwreo  j».if~  ^^  „rvia,  o*  ojfrcferf  fc»  <fa««  of  rttirtmrnt 


Mel-  »«'» 

g-7 "l^" 


BelBf. 
JdmI, 


Allv 

looel. 

IMS 


sa.?! 


Afur 


AKw 

Sept.  1, 


AtUr 


iain.i> 


BetvMB 

Jnlyl 

MdDca 


Hill 
aas 


Hlsb^low  dlflweaU.! 


AjneoBt    Pweent 


•I.  w 


Fov  Haadrcd  VtaatjVnJiiaMt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Thwe  Injiwtlcee  have  come  about  becau« 
of  the  taUur.  of  CongreM  to  recognize  th* 
moral  obligation  of  the  United  State,  to  pay 
retired  pay  on  the  baiU.  of  the  law.  In  eOect 
during  the  active  service  career,  to  today. 
retiree..  Theee  perwin.  understood  very  el- 
pllclty  during  their  acUve  career,  that  In 
accord  with  the  clear  provision,  of  the  U5. 
Oode  their  retired  pay  would  be  determined 
upon  current  acUve  duty  rate.,  being  ad- 
lurted  upward  or  downward  whenever  tho~ 
rate,  were  changed,  and  Oongreee  Itself,  in 
eetabllshlng  pay  ratee  for  the  .ctive  force, 
during  that  period.  Invariably  took  Into  con- 
sideration the  favorable  retirement  syrtem 
then  Ui  effect,  setting  the  active  duty  rate. 
at  .  lower  Dgure  than  would  have  been 
adopted  otherwise. 

Now  having  drawn  relatively  lower  rate* 
during  their  M:Uve  career.  In  auUdpaUon  ot 
a  favorable  earned  reUrement  system,  they 
have  Ksen  congrea  take  away  that  favor- 


I 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   FXNWSTl,VUfU 
m  TH»  HOnSg  OF  BBPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  J*»>ra  it,  19(7 
Mr  EELBEaiO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have 
recently  learned  that  some  400  young 
men  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Peiin- 
sylvanla  have  died  since  January  19M. 
fighting  Communist  aggression  and  de- 
fending freedom  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  lllt^  to  pay  tribute  to  these  men 
who  have  given  their  Uvea  for  a  cause 
halfway  around  the  world.  And  I  would 
like  to  oiler  whatever  coiuoUtlon  can  be 
offered  to  their  families,  for  «  the  loyiOty 
and  devotion  to  duty  of  these  men  be- 
long to  their  country,  their  loss  la  felt 
most  deeply  by  their  loved  ones. 

1  have  called  them  men  when  mar«rof 
them  really  were  boys.  And  I  referred 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  halfway  around 
the  world.  Freedom  anywhere  In  the 
world  remains  an  Integral  part  of  our 
own. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  may  be  presumptuous 
of  me  to  want  to  list  the  names  of  all 
400  in  the  BgcoRB.  But  I  would  dearly 
love  to  Include  the  names  of  nine  who 
Uved  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  the  district  which 
I  represent,  the  northeast  part  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  this  small  way  I  hope  the 
memory  ot  their  courage  wlU  Uve  on  In 
the  BkcoRB  of  the  Congress  which  owea 
them  much. 

Pfc.  George  W.  Abey.  son  <rf  Mr.  and  tea. 
Oeorfle  W.  Abey.  TBO«  Whltake.  Street.  Phlla- 

"^'iSl  Charle*  L.  Uley,  m.  Marine  Oorpa 
son  (5  Mr  and  Mr..  ChMlee  L.  leley.  Jr.,  B»*« 
Baebrook  Ave..  PbUadelphla.  Pa. 

LOpL  Frederick  O.  Lynch.  Jr,  Marine 
Corp..  son  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Frederick  O. 
Lynch.  3r.,  tat  Lardner  Terrace,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


CpL  Stephen  P.  MUlec,  Marine  q«»«t"?5'' 
Mr.^iid  Ml..  Pet«  A.  Miller,  MSI  Xlowden 
St.!  Phllsdelphla.  Pa. 

Cpl.  Anthony  J.  Nlgro.  Marine  Oorpa  eoo 
ot  Mr..  NMtnl  Julrto,  HIS*  Sweet  Briar  Bead. 
Phlladalphla  Pa-  .  „ 

So*  Frank  t  KMtadt.  ir.  Army,  oca  of  Mr. 
and  Mr..  Frank  J.  Moatedt,  TC37  Whltak« 
Ave.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  „_,»,_ 

Sit  Sofford  3  Pye,  Army,  husband  of  Mra 
Jnmth  Ann  Pye.  363*  Hemlock  St,  PbUa- 
delphla. Pa. 

pre.  WUUam  WUknowUr.  Jr_  Army,  hus- 
band of  Mra  Olona  L.  WUknowaky,  TSin 
Totreedale  Ave,  FhUadelpbla.  Pa, 

aao  Ronald  O.  Klnaky.  Air  Force,  toa  « 
Mr  and  Mra  Chsxle*  J.  Klnsky,  71««  l*wn- 
dale  Ave,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Remub    of    M.j.    Get    TkomM    J. 
DonMllr.  VJS.  Amy  Reserre,  Reived 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UH 

or  cuiToaMU 
W  THE  BOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprtt  it.  liVt 
a  Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reco«d.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  Ulk  given  to  Ms)  Gen.  Thomas 
P  Donnelly,  D.S.  Army  Reserve,  retired. 
General  Donnelly  gave  this  talk  to  the 
secretaries  prayer  breakfast  last  week. 

General  DoniwUy  served  In  the  Euro- 
pean theater  under  Oen.  George  S.  Pat- 
ton  In  the  4th  Armored  Division  as  a 
commander  of  armored  Infantry,  ana 
was  In  the  vanguard  of  the  3d  Army  m 
the  breakthrough  out  of  Normandy.  He 
was  also  active  In  the  reUef  ot  the  be- 
leaguered lOlat  Airborne  at  Bastogne. 
His  many  decoraUons  Include  a  Purple 
Heart  with  Oak  lical  CTuster. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  fliid  a  man  so  dedi- 
cated to  American  Christian  prindplM 
upon  which  this  NaUon  was  founded. 
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It  Is  more  refreshinc  to  have  someone 
wtlUnc  to  stand  op  and  apeak  out  tor 
tnedoBL  I  reoommend  the  reading  of 
thU  brief  talk: 

Tbe  fouxulAtlocu  oC  our  Boctal  Ordcx  m« 
twins  eroded  by  thoaa  wbo  w»nt  fiodom 
vltbout  r—ponaihtlWT — who  orerloDk  tlie 
tact  ttiAt  wlUi  vrrrj  HighX  tben  U  a  oofre- 
•poDdlnff  duty — wbo  I^or*  tbe  truth  thAt, 
In  ttie  democratic  tzmdlUoD.  liberty  c*n  only 
mrvlve  M  &  ooordliiAt«  at  autbonty. 

'rhe«e  are  tbe  drafc-Okrd  bumtfrs,  and  tbOM 
who  desecrate  our  Oag;  tbe  oaes  wbo  cannot 
dlBtlngulAb  between  liberty  aud  lleeoM). 
And  to  tbeae  may  be  added  the  many  otben 
wbo  abuae  the  freedom*  guarante«d  In  tbe 
Bill  ot  Rlgbu.  TbU  doctuneat  M«um«»  that 
people  wbo  want  a^lf-govenuneiit  want  to 
Utc  in  TOluntary  cooperation  with  each 
ocber. 

The  learned  Brttleb  blatoiian,  Toynbee, 
pointed  out  that  elTllUatlonB  die  taqf^  from 
decay  than  from  oooqueat.  The  evic 
•ucb  decay  In  our  own  American  eoclety' 
made  many  oonc«med  clttzena  avail  tbem- 
eelvea  at  every  opportunity  to  cotnmunlcate 
the  eeeentUis  at  OofutltuUonal  Democracy. 
By  doing  ao.  ti  la  their  hope  to  generate  a 
renewed  patrUHlam — a  reepoaelble  ddaen- 
■blp. 

We  In  (ha  Dlatrlot  of  Columbia  are  Indeed 
fortunate  that  there  are  many  echolars  wboee 
profeeslonal  knowledge  and  personal  dedica- 
tion make  them  aTallable  to  this  cauae.  In 
bla  book.  "Can  Capltallam  Oocnpete?",  Z>r. 
Raymond  Miller  mentlooa  Dr.  Cbarlea  Lowry 
and  Dr.  John  Broger.  both  of  whom  have 
made  outstanding  oontrlbuUona  In  denning 
..^Imerloan  Idoology.  We  have  many  others 
•ucb  aa  Dr.  Jamee  Atkinson  and  Dr.  Jamaa 
Carter  wbo  have  oontttbuted  algnlflcantly  In 
this  effort.  I  am  lnd«b^cM]  to  each  one  of 
them  for  the  personal  guidance  they  have 
given  me.  Tbe  recently  appointed  American 
Revolution  BlceDtenalal  Commlasion  Is  an 
enoouraglng  sign  and  deserves  tbe  strong 
support  of  re«pon&lble  cltlEenj  Dr.  Miller's 
book,  "Can  Capttallicm  Compete?",  written  at 
the  request  of  Harvard  University,  has  been 
cited  by  some  as  a  companion  book  to 
"Image  of  Amerloa"  written  by  F.  Bruck- 
berger.  Every  high  school  student  should 
Include  these  books  In  his  reading  list. 

These  essentials  of  Constitutional  Democ- 
racy can  be  s\immarlsed  aa  foUon*s: 

Pltst,  we  believe  that  all  values  arise  from 
a  spiritual  source.  Tbe  dicta  of  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  of  the  United  States  In  tbe  1962  Zorach 
caae  capeullzed  our  hereditary  belief  in  tbe 
following  language.  **.  .  .  our  Institutions 
presupfxise  tbe  eilstence  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing." This  la  tbe  complete  c^poalte  of  Com- 
munistic Totalitarianism  which  conceives  of 
man  and  nature  solely  in  material  terms. 

Second,  Constitutional  Democracy's  meta- 
physical reality  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
•ach  and  every  Individual  baa  a  worth  and 
dignity  of  bis  own.  He  U  born  with  natural 
rights— or  as  Jefferson  called  them,  "un- 
alletLabie"  rights.  These  are  rlgbu  that  in-' 
here  in  man's  nature  as  a  moral  meana  ta 
fulfill  the  personal  destiny  that  la  propor- 
tioned to  bla  capacity.  With  every  sucib 
right,  aa  well  aa  with  righte  given  by  poftl- 
tlve  law  based  on  these  natural  rights,  there 
Is  a  corresponding  duty.  Our  American  Law 
and  Society  are  built  on  this  belief  in  natu- 
ral rights.  When  this  doctrine,  so  ably  listed 
by  Jefferson,  la  attacked  as  a  "metapliyslcal 
myth",  the  attacking  forces  are  contrK>uUng 
to  the  erosion  of  that  foundation.  Converse- 
ly, Totalitarianism  does  not  center  Its  In- 
terest on  the  indlvldiinl,  rather  the- Individ- 
ual only  exists  to  serve  the  cdllectJve  lnt«r- 
wt.  Prom  this  we  conclude  that  It  Is  the 
proper  object  of  government  to  protect  theee 
"unalienable"  rights  and  that  brings  us  di- 
rectly to  tbe  need  ot  a  central  authority  at 
»U  levels  og  ooomiunlty  for  (hat  purpoae. 
Thla  In  turn  brings  tw  to  (he  aource  of  that 
•uthorlty. 


Third,  w«  beUeve  that  all  eoverelgn  au- 
ttiority  Is  v<eet«d  In  the  people  and  that  the 
Oonstltutlon  la  a  constant  structural  emana- 
tion of  that  veetod  sovereignty.  As  the  late 
Dr.  Corwin  said  In  annotating  the  official 
bound  version  of  tbe  X3B.  Oooatltution.  lia 
chief  purpose  )■  to  llmu  the  powers  of  gov- 
smmAnt.  Under  the  principle  of  dual  dti- 
■enahip,  tbe  people  delegate  all  matters  of 
local  IntereK  to  the  State  and  aU  matters 
of  naUonal  interest  to  the  National  govern- 
ment. This  la  the  difference  between  re- 
sidual and  enumerated  powera.  The  oon- 
oept  of  popular  sovereignty  gives  the  people 
Lmportanoe  In  government.  Totalltarlantam 
vests  all  sovereign  authority  Ln  tbe  State 
and  Ignores  any  such  authority  in  the  peo- 
ple. In  effect.  Totalitarianism  la  dlvcating 
the  people  ot  their  rightful  sovereign  au- 
thortty.  Authority  seeks  powers  In  order  to 
function  and  that  brings  us  to  tbe  question 
of  the  different  ways  of  handling  powers 
between  Constitutional  Democracy  and 
Totalitarian  lam.     The   oomparisoJi   la  «trlk- 

we  take  oognlsance  of  Lord  Acton's 
dictum  that  power  corrupts  and  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely.  Also,  we  take 
oogolzanoe  of  our  Founding  F^ttMr's  oon- 
oera  over  faction.  We  know  that  powers  that 
originally  have  their  source  In  tbe  eoverelgn 
authority  of  the  people,  may  In  due  lime 
be  uaed  against  the  people.  That  la  why 
tbe  experience  ot  history  telle  ua  tb&t  the 
prloe  of  Mberty  la  eternal  vigilance.  The 
Anindlng  ft.tbera  sought  a  rtm&dj  in  this 
by  MmlUng  all  powers  t>y  law  as  well  as 
separating  them  eo  that  one  would  act  as  a 
check  OC  the  other  aocording  to  tbe  principle 
of  balance.  Since  Totalltafl&nlsm  recognises 
tbe  State  as  being  (be  sole  rcposltcry  of  sov- 
ereign authority  it  oentrallBos  all  powers  in 
the  State — a  Oovemmesit  by  men  and  not  a 
Oovemment  by  laws.  This  Is  where  we 
dlstln^uiab  between  arbitrary  rule  and  rule 
by  Uw. 

Fifth,  we  believe  our  goals  to  be  kleallatlc 
and  should  be  achieved  over  a  pvlod  of  time 
by  evolutionary  change  wblle  still  maln- 
taJnlng  order  In  society.  Jacques  Marltaln, 
the  brlUlan  pbiloeopber  formerly  at  Prince- 
ton Unlveralty.  diamlsed  the  charges  of  ma- 
terialism that  have  been  leveled  at  America. 
He  pointed  out  that  thve  te  a  thirst  fcr 
•pirttual  Ufe  that  Is  deep  in  the  American 
•oul.  Be  said  that  Americans  poaoeee  an 
"ontologlcal  generosity".  Americana  seek 
luatloe  through  law  In  the  world  but  an 
mdnd/ul  of  the  Nlehubrian  formula  that 
power  can  be  the  servant  ot  jusUoe.  We 
achieve  our  goals  by  law  and  balanced  edu- 
cation but  not  thrmtgb  violence  or  anarchy. 
The  Ideals  of  freedom  and  equality  are  oom- 
poneint  parts  ot  American  Justice:  tbey  exist 
La  tttnalon  to  one  another,  btit  we  resolve  this 
QpposiUon  by  bcOandng  them  to  obtain  the 
ends  <ii  both.  Violence  otMuaotertEca 
.  TotaU  tarlan  lam . 

Dr.  Lowry,  referred  to  above,  appeared  be- 
fore a  CongreesloDal  Committee  In  1066.  He 
made  a  very  penetrating  analysts  of  the  five 
absolutes  of  American  Ideology  pointing  out 
that  freedom  and  pluralism  were  derivatives 
of  these  alwolutea.  Yet  we  see  the  beatniks 
prostituting  this  freedom  by  tearing  down 
the  foundations  that  permit  them  to  expreea 
themselves  freely.  They  want  freedom  with- 
out authority.  Tbey  completely  fall  to  dis- 
tinguish between  tbe  authority  of  Hitler  and 
StaUn  which  was  arbitrary  and  the  American 
concept  of  authority.  Our  authority  Is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people 
expressed  In  law. 

Many  of  ua  that  witness  those  wbo  wish  bo 
follow  tbe  "Rule  of  the  Jungle"  instead  of 
the  "Rule  of  Law"  wonder  what  tbey  have 
to  offer  as  a  substitute  Fortunately,  there 
Is  great  promise  in  tbe  non-beatnik  majority 
of  our  American  youth.  There  are  present 
plana  (o  use  historical  pageantry  to  commu- 
nicate a  better  understanding  to  these  youth 


of  the  American  values  that  will  engender 
responsible  citizenship.  I  saw  a  very  heart 
warming  gathering  of  good  American  youth 
last  January.  Tbe  Rotary  Club  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  sponsored  their  annual  recognlilon 
banquet  to  the  Eagle  Scouts.  They  invited 
me  to  be  the  speaker  and  I  offered  them  some 
"clues"  that  I  bad  developed  to  arrive  at  a 
better  understanding  of  Oonatltutlonal 
Democracy  and  Totalitarianism.  X  some- 
times term  It  tbe  6  ft  10  method.  It  uses  In 
all  but  16  words.  By  raking  five  words — 
Source-Rlghts-Soverelgnty-Powers-Ooals.  we 
add  two  words  after  each  one  that  have  op- 
posing meanings  as  follows:  Source.  Divine 
vs  Uaterlsl— Rights.  Individual  vs  Collec- 
tive— Sovereignty,  People  vs  State — Powers, 
separated  vs  Oentrallasd— Ooals,  Order  vs 
Violence. 

It  is  my  belief  that  when  tbe  genius  and 
inspiration  of  America  Is  defined  more  fully 
there  wUl  be  a  proportionate  increase  In  In- 
dividual responalbUlty.  We  arc  using  pag- 
eantry as  a  means  of  articulating  the  Ameri- 
can dream — plans  are  now  tjelng  developed — 
we  hope  others  wUi  foUow  suit. 


Law  aad  Order  Mast  Prevail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

ov  normasKx 

IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  RKPRE8KNTAT1VE8 

Monday.  April  24.  19$7 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aU  of  tu  are  concerned  over  the 
oontlnued  outbreaks  of  violence  and  dis- 
order In  our  major  cities. 

If  this  trend  continues,  our  demo- 
cratic society  will  be  weakened — because 
It  la  the  cement  of  law  and  order  which 
holda  our  free  society  together.  We 
must  rededlcate  ourselves  as  Americans 
to  the  principles  of  law  and  order  that 
are  the  foundation  of  our  Nation. 

In  this  connection,  because  of  the  In- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  law  and  order,  I  Include 
my  weekly  newsletter,  Capitol  Commenus, 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcord. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Law  AMD  Osina  Must  PmzvAn. 

(By  Job  L.  Bvins.  Member  of  Congress,  Fourth 

District.  Tennessee) 

It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  in 
recent  weeks  that  forcee  and  Influences  are 
at  work  m  oxii  country  which  are  tearing  at 
the  very  foundation  of  our  democratic  society 
These  dlarupung  forces  and  influences  are 
manifest  in  the  violence,  demons  trations. 
lawleasneat  and  unrest  which  have  been  too 
much  In  evidence  In  many  sections  of  our 
Nation. 

The  lawlesanen  In  Nashville,  Louisville, 
Chicago  and  in  many  other  of  our  big  cities 
In  recent  wteka — M  oontlnued — wUl  serve  to 
undermine  our  system  of  laws.  Tbe  cemeat 
of  law  and  order  must  prevail  to  bold  ovir 
democratic  society  toegther. 

"nils  Nation  and  Its  people  traditionally 
have  lived  within  (he  law — becaiiae  to  live 
outside  the  law  la  to  live  in  a  world  of 
ohaos,  anarchy  and  disorder.  This  ooiuitry 
was  founded  on  a  system  at  law  and  order — 
respect  for  law  and  order — and  it  is  time  we 
rededlcated  ouraelves  (o  these  principles. 

Our  NaUon  was  formed  so  that  a  demo- 
eratle  people  oould  Uve  together  In  peace  and 
hsrmony,  each  engaged  In  bis  pursuit  of 
happineas.  Our  society  was  formed  In  order 
(ha(  our  people  ootild  think  for  (bemaelvea. 
govern  (bemaelvea,   fulflU  themaelvce — In   a 
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iMid  of  fiewlom  and  Mbwty  wlthto  the  tr»me- 
work  of  law  uid  order. 

Th«  only  •uecoisful  w»t  to  »cWeT«  mmm 
foali  l»  to  vtrtve  for  per»on«Ll  ob]ect4Te«  in 
A  society  o(  Uw  and  order.  Thl«  NaUoo  hM 
made  gi^at  progiui  in  prorlding  opportuiii- 
Uea  lor  our  people — and  itoe  rMort  to  vio- 
lence and  force  leads  to  dtatruat  and  appre- 
benalon,  and  reaeta  •trongly  agalnat  further 
f»ogm*  and  advancement.  Thotnaa  Jefler- 
moa  once  said  "Tbe  execution  of  the  la^  ti 
more  important  than  the  making  of  them." 
Where  law  enda,  tyranny  begtna. 
Where  order  ends,  anarchy  beglna. 
Certainly  there  are  condlUooa  in  our  Na- 
tion that  muat  t>e  correctad — and  thli  muat 
be  done  at  all  level*,  local.  iUt«  and  na- 
tional. Great  ttrldea  are  being  made  in  Im- 
proving education.  pcoYldlng  better  hou«- 
Ing.  and  in  creating  Joba  and  opportunlUw 
tor  all  our  people. 

America  became  the  greatest  NaUon  in 
the  world  under  a  «y»t«in  erf  lawe.  With  a 
disregard  for  law  and  order,  our  country 
would  be  weakened.  Let  ua  rededlcaU  our- 
•elTes  to  the  maintenanoe  of  law  and  order 
tn  our  land  and  thua  inaure  that  frvadom 
mnO.  Uberty  will  be  pr«ervwd.  promoted  and 
perpetuated. 


Efti*  Jar  Rckt  ■  Tir(<t 

EXTENSICW  OP  REUARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cauFoairu 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPE«SENTA'ri  V  ES 

Monday.  AprU  24,  1967 
Ut.  younger.  Mr.  Speaicer.  I  be- 
lieve the  readers  ot  the  CoNGRXSSXOMai. 
Rxcou>  will  enjoy  the  following  column 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe.  which  was  pub- 
Ufthed  In  the  San  Pranci«co  Chronicle  on 
April  18.  1967: 

Si-SZB  J*T  Picau  A  TaBGKT 
(By  Art  Hoppe) 
Howdy  there,  folki.  How  y'aU?  Tim*  for 
another  tee-vee  rtalt  with  the  rootln'-tootto' 
Jay  Pamlly-— starring  ol'  Elbie  Jay.  a  braT»- 
b«art«d  feller  who  dont  know  the  meaning 
ai  the  word  fear.  Though  It'e  the  only  four- 
letter  word  be  don't. 

As  w«  jcdn  up  wltb  ol'  Elble  today,  he'e  In 
tba  parlor  u  the  door  opena.  Wbol  that 
Umpln'  In?  Why.  If*  KIbla'i  happy  helper, 
Hubert  HoraUo  WbatahlanaaDe.  fresh  bocne 
from  blj  trip.  And  be  looks  mighty  freeh. 
too.  what  with  being  coverad  with  frMh  egga, 
fr«eb  paint  aod  fresh  fnilt 

Klble  ( jovially  >:  Welcome  home,  my  boy. 
Tou  return  covered  with — ei^-glory.  A  tma 
haro.  rm  glad  t  dragged  you  out  of  obacurlty 
for  thla  crucial  role.  Tou  deaerre  the  fame, 
Herbert. 

Hubert:  Hubert,  st;  (bluahlng).  But  Tm 
proud  you're  pleased  with  the  way  I  •»- 
plained  Vietnam,  cemented  tbe  Western  Al- 
liance and  created  goodwill  abroad. 

Elble  (aurprUedl  :  Did  you  do  all  that.  tooT 
But  first  things  first.  How  were  you  rw- 
celved? 

Hubert  (looking  pained) :  W1t2i  yaUow 
palQt  in  Rome  and  eggs  In  Florence. 

Bible  (shaking  his  head) :  Xxcttabla,  tboaa 
Italians.     How  about  B^rllnT 

Hubert:  There  was  talk  of  an  exploalTe 
welcome,  but  the  police  broke  It  ap.  Bo  It 
was  only  more  eggs,  plum  bags  of  tlavr  and 
beer  mugs. 

Elble:  Beer  mugs?  Ttaos*  Germans  are 
dangeroua. 

Hubert:  <Xl.  that's  notliliig.  In  Parts,  ten 
were  injured.  UB  arreafead.  an  Amerleaa  Rac 
wsis  bumad  and  they  toaeaa  paint  aad  mora 

Elble:  A2l.  AprU  In  Paris. 


Hubert:  And  then  In  Biusatla  t  kind  of 
upered  ot  by  merely  dodging  eg«i  and  traah 
firult. 

Bble:  F*^eh  fruit  at  thto  tlma  of  yaarT 
But,  Humberts  I  cant  leU  you  what  a  gre»t 
Job  you  did — Just  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Hubert  (hesitanUy) :  Frankly,  sir.  I'm 
none  too  sura  I  oouTinoed  anybody  about 
Vietnam. 

Klbte:  Oh.  that's  all  right,  Herbert. 

Hubert:  And  to  be  honest,  I  dont  know 
how  much  good  wlU  I  won  (brightening). 
Come  to  think  of  It,  though.  I  did  get  one 
letter  urging  me  to, hurry  back  aoim. 

Bble:   That  so?     Who  from? 

Hubert:  The  Common  Market  Bgg  Pro- 
ducers. 

Cblc:  Well,  now,  dont  yon  fret.  Tou 
accompltabed  your  major  taak.  Tour  sacri- 
fice, my  boy.  may  well  alter  the  direction  I 
bad  frianned  to  take. 

Hubert  (eacJtedly):  Ooah,  air.  on  Viet- 
nam?    On  NATO?     On  .   .  . 

Bble:  No.  X  mean  after  seeing  what  hap- 
pened to  you,  rm  reconsidering  going  to 
Europe  this  summer.  In  graUtude,  Hum- 
bert, X  plan  to  groom  you  for  even  greater 
roles. 

Hubert  (thoughtfully  examining  bis  suit) : 
Frankly,  sir,  I  find  1  dont  care  much  for 
being  groomed.  Couldnt  you  please  Just 
drag  me  back  Into  obacurlty  Instcadf 

Weil,  tune  In  again,  folks.  And  meantime, 
ss  you  moaey  down  the  winding  trail  of  life. 
remember  what  Cble's  ol'  granddaddy  used 
to  say: 

"In  time  of  danger,  narer  ftar,  for  oouraga 
will  find  a  way.  8o  )ust  loolE  for  aome  Idlo* 
with  courage  and  sand  bUa  on  ahead.' 


Dr.  Kovad  AdcsAacr 


SPEECH 


HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or  HOtm   OAKOUKA 
IN  THE  HOUSI  or  BCSKSZNTATIVXS 

Thurtday,  Aprtt  20,  t>6T 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
death  of  Dr.  E^onrad  Adenauer  the 
United  States  has  lost  a  wise  and  >tancta 
friend,  and  the  world  hu  lost  on*  of  tta 
greatest  statesmen. 

Winston  Churchin  compared  Dr. 
Adenauer  to  Otto  von  Blsmairk.  the  great 
Chancellor  of  Imperial  Germany.  Bis- 
marck and  Adenauer  will  be  remembered 
as  two  of  the  greatest  Oerman  leaden. 
Both  led  their  nation  to  greatneaa. 

Bismarck  and  Adenauer  were  quite  dU- 
slmilar,  however.  In  character.  Bismarck 
forged  a  Germany  based  upon  his  phi- 
losophy of  blood  and  Iron.  The  Iron 
Chancellor  was  a  man  of  war;  Adenauer, 
a  man  of  peace. 

To  Adenauer  was  given  the  task  of 
lifting  his  people  from  military,  eco- 
nooilc.  and  political  defeat.  He  was  73 
yean  old  when  he  assumed  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

Through  his  undaunted  efforts  and  the 
example  of  his  personal  life  he  gave  new 
hope  to  the  German  people  and  a  will  to 
rebuild  the  German  nation  from  the 
ashea  left  by  the  Nazi  defeat.  Through 
his  leadership  the  German  people  were 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  a  devastated 
economy,  a  divided  country,  and  Com- 
munist pressure. 

The  great  German  nation  today  stand* 
M  a  monument  to  the  character,  the 


atateamanihip.  and  the  (entus  of  Konrad 
Adenauer. 

When  he  laid  aside  the  burdens  of  his 
ofBce  in  1963.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
compliments  he  received  was  from  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  Dav4d  Ben-Gurlon 
of  Israel.  Ben-Ourlon  said  of  Adeimuer 
that  he  was  a  man  "who  will  be  remem- 
bered In  German  and  European  history 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  ot  our 
kUne." 

President  Eisenhower  said  of  him  that 
he  was  a  "towering  International  figure 
from  whose  wise  counsel  and  keen  anal- 
yses of  International  problems  I  have 
profited  Immeasurably." 

Former  President  Truman  said  of 
Adenauer  that — 

H.  U  one  oi  Uiom  sxtraordtnary  men  who 
took  over  leadership  at  a  dedslTe  moment 
ot  blatory. 

President  Kennedy  wrote  him  In  19C3 
that— 

Oennany  today  to  reepected  by  «U  free 
naUooA  as  ft  chajniMoo  of  posoe  and  freedom 
for  you  hAve  created  In  your  own  land  a 
■table,  free,  uid  dMnocratlc  eoclety  wlilcti 
stande  In  ebarp  oontraet  to  tb«  npreeeloa 
sUll  enforced  on  eo  many  of  your  oountry- 
men.  To  them  you  hare  given  both  help 
and  hope,  rightly  refusing  to  accept  as  per- 
manent tlie  unnatural  dlvlaloo  ol  your  na- 
tion, capital,  and  people. 

"The  vanquished  must  have  patience," 
Chancellor  Adenauer  said  upon  assum- 
inc  the  leadership  of  his  country.  His 
lihllosophy  of  patience,  his  Christian 
character,  and  his  devotion  to  freedom 
were  the  lamps  which  Ut  the  pathway  by 
which  he  led  Germany  from  darkness 
Into  Usht. 

Churchill  has  left  us.  and  now  Konrad 
Adenauer  ha*  passed  Into  eternity.  No 
one  can  t«ke  their  places,  but  the  con- 
tributions they  made  to  peace  and  free- 
dom will  be  remembered  through  the 
ages. 


April  Si,  1967 
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SPEECH 

or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THI  HOnsK  or  EBPHESXHTATIVEa 

TTittrsdoir,  Aj>rfl  20. 1967 
Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  death  of  "Der  Alte"  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, the  world  has  lost  a  great  and 
good  leader.  Americans  are  mourning 
his  death  becau-w  of  the  many  fine  Ger- 
mans who  have  lauded  his  world  In- 
fluences and  because  of  the  stability  and 
commonsense  he  gave  to  Germany. 

My  father,  Gerhardt  Schwengel.  and 
my  mother,  Margaret  Stover  Schwengel, 
were  both  natives  of  Germany.  They 
were  bom  In  the  province  of  Oldenberg 
near  Westerstede  and.  like  Adenauer, 
were  fortified  and  motivated  by  moral 
lessons  that  came  from  deep  rellgloa* 
oonvlcUons.  With  these  qualities  and 
the  desire  to  find  a  better  opportunity 
for  their  family,  my  parents  came  to  the 
United  States  soon  after  the  turn  of  the 
century — coming  with  a  religious  Ger- 
man. Baptist  background,  they  were  well 
prepared  for  dtlzenshlp  In  this  coimtry. 
Fortunate  were  they  that  they  settled  In , 


northern  Iowa  where  they  could  find  a 
favorable  atmosphere  to  continue  making 
contributions  through  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  and  through  helping  with  the  de- 
velopment of  American  culture. 

Like  so  many  Americans.  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  parents  of  this  kind  of  back- 
ground. They  instilled  in  all  of  their 
children  great  feelings  for  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  moral  values  and  with  this 
a  good  understanding  of  the  basic  free- 
doms. They  also  Imparted  to  me  an 
everlasting  Interest  In  the  rich  heritage 
of  this  country  that  came  from  Germany. 
Because  I  see  in  Adenauer  many  similar 
cbaracIerlsUcs  to  my  own  Interest,  I  will, 
like  so  many  Americans,  sense  a  great 
loss  of  world  leadership. 

My  father,  throughout  his  life,  main- 
tained an  avid  Interest  In  Germany  and 
her  pi;oblems.  Uke  Adenauer,  my  father 
was  very  disturbed  about  the  rise  ot  Hit- 
ler and  the  resulting  tragedy  for  3er- 
many  and  the  world. 

After  I  came  to  Congress,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  "Der  Alte"  Konrad 
Adenauer  when  he  addressed  the  Senate 
on  May  28,  1957,  and  again  when  he  ap- 
peared briefly  before  the  Senate  on  April 
13, 19«1. 

We  talked  about  Germany  and  con- 
versed in  the  German  language.  He 
knew  well  the  area  of  the  Fatherland 
from  which  my  parents  came  and  recog- 
nized our  family  name. 

Konrad  Adenauer  was  a  great  man. 
His  leadership  In  wartorn  Germany  re- 
kindled in  all  of  us  a  hope  for  a  peaceful 
Europe  and  a  Germany  dedicated  to  the 
basic  freedoms. 

"Der  Alte"  led  Germany  through  a 
most  difficult  time.  Under  his  leader- 
ship a  strong  economy  grew  again  In 
Germany.  He  helped  build  and  mold  a 
government  of  laws,  based  on  the  true 
principles  of  freedom.  For  this  he  will 
be  remembered  and  for  this  he  should  be 
praised. 

When  Konrad  Adenauer  addressed  the 
n.S.  Senate  In  1957.  he  said : 

The  flnt  principle,  the  guiding  motive  of 
cur  poUcy  Is  freedom  .  .  .  Our  second  goal  la 
peace  .  .  .  The  thud  baalc  principle  of  out 
policy  la  unity. 

On  that  memorable  day  the  then 
Oiancellor  of  Germany  concluded : 

PollUcal  action  U  the  art  of  bnnglng  to 
ate  those  concept!  which  ha»e  been  recog- 
nized ae  the  ethical  foundation  of  Justice, 
freedom.  peac«,  unity — theee  are  the  alma 
«  our  policy,  a  policy  designed  to  give  effect 
to  the  great  Ideals  that  determine  the  prog- 
raei  of  humanity. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who 
knows  of  tyranny,  war,  and  disunity.  His 
words  carry  with  them  the  wisdom  of 
experience.  What  he  uttered  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  In  1957  serves  us  well  today. 
Freedom,  peace,  and  unity — those  words 
•re  a  message  for  mankind.  They  pro- 
vide the  only  basis  for  a  world  In  which 
»ll  peoples  can  live  together  In  harmony 
to  build  a  better  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  associate 
my  remarks  with  all  who  are  this  day 
paying  tribute  and  especially  with  those 
of  the  Hon.  Dow  H.  CLAnsiw,  of  Califor- 
nia, with  whom  I  have  visited  and,  who, 
like  myself,  feels  a  special  kinship  to  the 
people  of  Germany  and  who  had  through 


the  yean  felt  the  tragedy  of  wrong  leaid- 
erahip  under  Hitler,  and  who  rejoiced 
with  the  advent  of  Koniad  Adenauer, 


My  4-H  dab  Siarj 


JmMce  nwuti  Criae  C«air*l 


EXTEXrSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF     " 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or   LOU1BXAHA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  un- 
elected  Federal  Judge*  use  their  power  to 
prevent  an  elected  district  attorney  from 
carrying  out  his  mandate  and  constitu- 
tlCHial  duty  to  control  crime,  we  citizens 
had  best  become  alert  and  concerned. 
These  Inferior  Federal  judges  are  crea- 
tures ot  Congress,  and  Congress  alone 
'  can  and  must  act  to  Umlt  these  runaway 
Judges  IX  our  people  are  to  have  Justice 
and  any  semblance  of  local  law  and 
order.  Why  should  any  Judge  be  afraid 
of  a  people's  representative  investigating 
how  taxpayer's  moneys  are  went? 

I  ask  that  the  following  AP  story, 
dated  April  23,  1967,  covering  this  im- 
called-for  coddling  of  criminals  and  com- 
mie fellow  travelers  be  herein  Inserted 
In  the  Rbcokd. 

PitOBE    OP    AHn-PoVXTTT    PtOGEASU    BTT    Bt 

OmoEB 

New  Oklsams  <AP) — State  offlciAla  wer« 
blocked  by  %  federal  ooun  order  todsy  from 
InvoeUgatlng  two  poverty  prognuni  in 
■outbwestem  Ixnulaaa. 

An  emergency  three  Judge  federal  appeals 
panel  enjoined  Dlst.  Atty.  Bartrana  DeBlanc 
of  lAfayette  from  enforcing  or  Isaulng  mb- 
poenne  against  Soutbem  Consumers  Educa- 
tion Foundation  (SCEP)  and  a  related  or- 
ganisation, tfae  Souttiern  Consumers  Coop- 
erative, Inc. 

The  court,  by  a  3-1  Tote.  also  directed  VS. 
Dlst.  Judge  Richard  Putnam  of  AbbevlUe  to 
bcrid  a  hearing  on  a  claim  by  the  lawyers 
Constitutional  Defense  Committee  ot  the 
American  CIvU  UberUes  Union  that  De- 
Blanc's  Investigation  should  be  prohibited 
as  a  racially  motivated  and  unfounded  at- 
tack on  the  two  organlEaUoos. 

The  ACLU  oommlttee  said  the  main  target 
of  the  alleged  attack  is  the  Southern  Oon- 
somen  Education  Foundation,  which  has 
hetbdqu&rters  In  Lafayette.  It  has  held  Bead 
Start  propims  In  eigbt  parishes  involving 
about  3.000  children,  most  at  Negroes. 

tVBBT    OaOAKIED 

The  foundatloci  was  organljMd  by  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  UcKnight.  a  Negro  CathoUc  prteet  from 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  and  now  leader  at  a  pariah 
In  Delcambre.  He  also  held  r«medlaj  read- 
ing classes  and  has  run  sgrlculture  ooopera- 
Uves  and  credit  unions  with  grants  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  of  more 
than  II  million,  according  to  the  ACLU 
oommlttee. 

DeBlanc,  whose  district  includes  Lafayette 
and  other  southwestam  parishes,  last  week 
seized  the  records  of  the  foundaUoo.  the 
now-defunct  Acadiaua  Neuf  and  other  anU- 
poverty  groups. 

Attorneys  for  the  ACLC  committee  charged 
that  his  actions  were  not  good  faith  Inveetl- 
gaUons  of  theft  hut  were  raclaUy  motlTatad 
harrassment  of  the  leaden  and  msenbera  off 
the  agencies  and  a  oonsptxacy  to  discourage 
furtber  OBO  and  other  funding. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C  ABERNETHY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SJEPRS3ENTATIVES 

Monday.  AjtrQ  2<,  1967 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
4-H  Club  program  has  made  a^reat  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  This  fine  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  UB.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  particularly  by  the 
Extension  Service. 

Thousands  of  young  Americans  have 
affiliated  with  4-H  Club  work  with  the 
result  that  It  has  made  each  and  every 
one  of  them  better  citizens.  In  my  own 
State  of  Mississippi  the  program  is 
widely  supported.  One  of  our  enthusi- 
astic members  is  Miss  Tambrey  Turner. 
of  Blaine.  Bfiss.  "Tammy,"  as  she  is 
known,  expresses  her  opinion  of  and 
enthusiasm  for  4-H  Club  work  much  bet- 
ter than  I  could. 

Mr.  6p«Ucer,  I  would  Uke  tc.  include 
her  expressions,  as  set  forth  in  her  writ- 
ing, entitled  "My  4-H  Club  Story."  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Cohoxcssiomal  Rkcoxd. 
as  follows: 

Ut  4-H  CLira  Stost 
Take  a  boy  and  clrlt  Add  projects  and 
hard  worki  stir  in  adult  leaders  and  county 
Extension  agents  I  Sprinkle  with  oounty 
rallies,  fairs,  ahowa,  and  Clnb  Congress]. 
Sprinkle  liberaUy  with  sznllee  and  a  few  tears! 
Top  It  off  with  achievement  and  crown  U 
with  green  and  white  for  decoration,  and 
what  do  you  have?     ,4  4-H  CLVB.'I 

What  Is  a  4-fi  Club?  4-H  is  learning. 
4-H  la  winning.  4-H  Is  losing,  and  4-B  is 
fun!  Theee  things  you  learn  after  you  have 
been  In  4-H. 

I  first  Joined  4-H  Club  when  I  was  In  the 
4th  grade.  My  projects  were  clothing,  foods 
and  leadership.  That  is  also  when  my  song 
leading  career  began — I  was  elected  Recrea- 
tional Leader. 

1964  was  a  year  of  many  "Ftrste"  for  roe. 
My  first  year  as  a  Senior  4-H'er  began  with 
being  elected  Secretery  of  the  Blaine  Com- 
munity Club,  a  Job  which  required  many 
houra  of  work. 

Our  club  made  and  sent  a  box  of  stuffed 
animals  to  the  Bapti«t  Children's  Village  In 
Jackson  as  a  Chnstmaa  project.  This  proj- 
ect made  the  club  members  more  conscious 
of  the  many  blessings  we  enjoy  sucb  as  good 
homee  and  loving  parents. 

This  was  also  my  first  year  to  attend  State 
Leaderahlp  oonference.  At  this  conference 
we  were  trained  tc  be  Junior  leaders  and  lead- 
««.  It  brought  out  leadership  ability  that 
1  did  Do<  know  I  poaseesed.  It  brought  out 
the  Lnsplrauonal  part  ol  4-H.  that  part  which 
Is  most  important  tn  all  of  our  lives.  At  this 
oonference  I  came  to  know  myself  better. 
Since  then,  I  believe  I  have  been  a  better 
person  to  Uve  with. 

Also  this  year  I  attended  6tst«  Club  Con- 
greas  for  the  first  time.  At  Club  Congress 
Jan  Bush  and  I  gave  a  Girl's  Safety  Team 
Demonstration.  Jan  and  I  work  diligently 
on  thla  demoDstraUon  for  sis  weeks.  Here 
Is  where  many  4-H  experiences  came  to- 
gether, Including  personal  development 
work,  and  helped  make  a  more  successful 
demonstration. 

My  dothlnc  project  has  been  vary  success- 
ful. But  I  was  not  nearly  as  proud  of  mj 
winning  as  I  was  of  my  sister's  winnings. 
Bow  hard  she  worked  on  her  apron !    How  I 
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hoped  ■&«  wooMBt  be  dlM|rpo«n»d.  for  It 

Uttl.  girl  worklni  on  M  *Pron  "loplngto  do 
u  will  u  mr  «*!«  •!■««•  BOW  welKKl  I 
wa.IorB«r^eu*i.wonflirtI    Bb.  wm  » 

"T'Si.l.  my  ttlCTtaloo  <Wm«  wltH  mf  8«»t. 
winning  Electxlc  E»enionrtr»Uon  In  J»c»»on 

on  Channel  3.  »^._^ .«. 

Thu  TW  l""  *■  """^  one-third  ot«  »nO 
what  a  bu»7  time  It  hM  been.  *«»ln  I  wee 
elected  preeldent  of  the  Commimltj  Cluh.  I 
made  mnother  TelevUlon  .ppearMce.  OU 
time  to  promoU  the  enioUment  o(  the  4-B 

Tor  the  "Mmreh  of  Dime.-  Mmpelgn  thle 
™u-  the  Sunflower  Countr  *-B  Clube  buUt » 
aoet  for  the  community  cheel  p»r»de.  TTlle 
remr  ee  »  4-H  KtlTlty  »t  ChrUtmae.  our  club 
prepued  beekeu  of  orengte.  nute.  soup,  and 
itlSl  end  cmrrted  them  to  the  eldertj  cwu- 
plee  In  our  community  who  were  Hcil  «na 

"^%h^  1.  »  «-a  CTubt  ♦-HtoLee^i^ 
♦-H  to  WUmlsi,  4-H  le  Usmg.  and  t-B  l« 
PunI  i-H  le  thle  end  meny  thlnge  mcve. 
If  TOXJ  were  over  e  4-H'er  you  need  no  el- 
pUneUoix,  you'd  knowllilllll 


PmUcri  MuoB  uJ  Vie*  Prtridcat 
Hmphnr  Curr  Natioa't  WorMwU* 
RetpouOriliie* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


IS  TBB  HOUSK  OP  aKPSISENTATIVIS 

MOHdat,  Apm  a.  19S7 


Mr.  EVDJS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  JohiMon  and  Vice 
PreatdentHmoTiMT  are  traveling  exten- 
slTelT  on  mission*  of  peace  and  good 
will  which  are  necessary  and  essential 
because  of  the  Nation's  position  of  world 
leadership. 

President  Johnson  today  Is  In  West 
Germany,  attending  the  funeral  of  lar- 
mer  Chancellor  Adenauer,  to  be  followed 
by  discussion*  with  West  Oerman  lead- 
ership. 

Vice  President  HuJtrsxxr  recently 
visited  a  number  of  European  nations 
and  President  Johjnson  recently  has  at- 
tended the  Latin  American  Conference 
and  the  Manila  Conference  of  Asian  Na- 
tions, among  others. 

In  this  connection,  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  this  matter  of  foreign  i»l- 
Icy  and  our  International  responsibilities. 
I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  miy  new»- 
letter,  Capitol  Comments,  be  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoaa. 
The  newsletter  follows :  

■PH*     Pm^roSNT     AMD     TH«     VKS     PEXSmfln 

Tratxl  Extxksiyklt  as  Dwrr«»  Stat»3  E«- 
KRCisn  WoKLD  iMAOKucBxr  BxspoHsmiLrma 
The  poeltlon  of  world  leaderehlp  held  by 
the  United  Statee  egaln  bee  been  clearly 
demonjtrated  In  recent  weekj  end  man  the  ej 
President  Johneon  end  Vloe  Preeldent 
Humphrey  have  &*7eled  to  Aele.  Europe  end 
South  American  ee  goodwill  axnbeeeadon  and 
to  exerclee  the  reeponelblUUee  of  thle  na- 
Xlon>  leadenhlp  In  world  affaire  and  the 
promotion  of  peace. 

The  Preeldent  laet  week  attei^ed  a_Latln 
Afi^vleui  hemlepherlo  oonfansioe  In  Ptmta 
Del    Bete.    Uruguay    In    Soutll    Amertea,    to 


■magthen  our  Oood  Helghhor  PoUcy— inltJ- 
Med  by  CorteU  Hull— and  to  reaeeure  our 
friendj  In  thle  hemUphere  of  our  continuing 
concern  for  their  growth  and  process. 
Thle  natlon'e  Alliance  for  Prognee  with 
South  American  nation*  U  a  part  of  the 
general  effort  to  stop  the  onrueh  and  spread 
of  Commonlim  by  aeeletlng  thees  naUone 
In  eUminaUng  condltlone  that  provide  seed 
beds  for  the  growth  of  Communlam. 

The  Vice  Preeldent  laet  weet  Bew  to  Ger- 
many Italy.  Oreet  Britain.  Belgium.  Prance 
and  other  luropean  natlone  where  In  hie 
vlelt  he  emight  to  strengthen  the  bridges  of 
trlendehlp  with  out  European  alUee.  He 
also  Ijae  visited  Canada  earUer  thle  year. 

President  Johneon  recenUy  played  the 
major  role  In  the  Manila  Oonference  of  free 
Asian  natlone — and  has  twice  met  in  Guam 
In  the  Paclflo  reoenUy  with  repreMntaUTee 
of  South  Vietnam  and  our  mUltary  and 
civilian  leadeiihlp  from  Balgon  to  discuss 
the  progreee  of  our  effort  to  halt  Communl* 
aeneaalOD  and  promote  accord  end  peace. 
Ca  route  from  the  Manila  Conference.  Pre»- 
Idoit  Jotuiaoo  went  on  to  Vietnam  to  visit 
our  aghttnc  men  there  and  to  reassure  them 
and  oar  alllee  d  our  determination  to  stand 
firm  and  to  halt  communist  aggression. 

BeeponelbUlty  reete'  heavily  upon  the 
ahouldere  of  our  country  as  the  moat  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world.  In  this  modem 
world,  with  tranaportatlon  and  communica- 
tions cutting  distance*  constantly,  events  In 
any  part  aC  the  world  can  have  an  effect  upon 
our  future.  lach  development  must  be 
studied  and  evaluated — and  appropriate 
action  taken. 

Preeldent  Johnson  and  Vice  _  Preeldent 
Humphrey  are  striving  constantly  U>  bolster 
the  cause  of  freedom  In  the  world  and  th«*r 
Joumeye  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  empha- 
At»  thm  concern  and  importance  to  our 
nation  ctf  developments  everywhere. 

It  le  significant  that  communism  finds  Ut- 
ile support  in  nations  Uiat  are  healthy  eco- 
nomically. Our  technology  and  our  agricul- 
tural and  tnduehrial  know-how  are  asslBtlng 
imdeveloped  nations  In  building  strong 
foundations  for  democratic  governments. 


TW  EdacaliaB  of  Seoetur  FreeaM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or    KAWBAS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RBPRlSKNTA'nVES 

Mondttf,  April  2<.  J9tT 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
from  the  Nation's  farmbelt.  where  there 
la  so  much  at  stake  and  where  there  is  so 
much  unrest,  are  pleased  that  Secretary 
Freeman  Is  continuing  his  on-the-job 
training  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

His  latest  foray  Into  the  Midwest, 
where  one  of  his  stops  was  Hutchinson. 
Kans.,  Indicates  that  he  is  still  learning 
how  to  deal  with  the  thorny  problems  of 
supply  and  demand  and  the  cost-price 
squeeze.  There  Is  some  evidence  that 
his  education  has  advanced  a  couple  of 
notches  since  his  m-advlsed  remarks  of 
last  year  when  he  expressed  elation  over 
lower  farm  prices  and  appeared  to  be 
more  the  Secretary  of  Consumer  Affairs 
than  he  did  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Now  that  he  seems  to  be  back  on  the 
farmer's  side,  we  can  only  hope  that  he 
win  continue  his  education  afid  that  ha 
will  use  the  weight  of  his  offlce  to  ac- 


tually do  something  about  the  real  eaoaea 
of  the  present  plight  of  the  farmer. 

Dnder  iMve  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  an  editorial  from  the  To- 
I>eka,  Kans..  State  Journal.  "Freeman 
and  the  Farmers."  It  gives  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  educatlo*  of  Secretary 
Freeman.    The  editorial  follows: 

FaSKMAN     AKV    THS     PAllfeejl 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Preeman 
spent  Wedneoday  in  Kansas  gathering  advice 
on  how  to  run  his  department  but  It's  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  the  clouded  atmosphere  that 
hani^  over  the  farm  problem  was  cleared  by 
ble  visit. 

The  fact  he  wae  vrUllng  to  face  l.OOO 
farmen  from  over  a  five-state  area  at  Hutch- 
Ineon  shows  that  Mr.  Freeman  U  no  Umld 
soul  He  was  before  a  microphone  for  more 
than  an  liour  and  a  haU.  talking  eome  and 
listening  eome.  He  vras  eeeking  advice  and 
he  got  It  from  farmere  In  the  audience. 

The  upshot  of  It  all  was,  however,*  that 
nothing  new  developed.  Preeman  admitted 
present  government  controU  havent  worked 
since  last  August  when  farm  prlcee  dropped 
sharply.  He  viewed  the  future  as  a  choice 
between  three  altemaUvee:  KilminaOon  of 
aU  government  oontrola.  rigid  production 
controU  and  high  support  prlcee,  and  farmer- 
government  cooperation  to  make  present 
flexible  controls  work. 

Of  the  three,  the  secretary  said  ellmlna- 
Uon  of  controU  would  be  woret  for  the 
farmer.  He  preferred  mandatory  conttrjls 
but  admitted  those  are  not  pOUUcally  feasi- 
ble. He  admitted  that  something  has  to  be 
done  to  ease  up  on  the  co«-prlce  equeeie 
that  U  punishing  f  armexa  more  severely  than 
ever  before. 

The  Freeman  who  spent  the  day  in  Kansas 
was  a  different  Freeman  who  aroused  farm 
Ire  a  year  ago.  At  tliat  time  he  wae  wooing 
the  consumers.  HU  boss.  President  Johneon, 
ne  advising  houaewivee  to  buy  lower  priced 
cute  of  meat. 

But  Wedneeday.  Freeman  wee  ah  for  the 
farmere.  "Consumere  must  realize."  he  said, 
"that  If  farm  prices  are  not  strengthened  the 
nation's  farm  system  will  go  down  the  drain. 
I  think  the  consumer  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept higher  prlcee  It  he  Were  assured  the 
farmer  got  the  money." 

Quite  a  switch  by  the  man  who  at  on* 
time  sought  to  have  agriculture  carry  an  un- 
due share  of  the  anU-lnfiaUon  burden. 

The  secretary  ha*  no  illusions  about  hi* 
position  In  government.  'Tm  not  ruiming 
for  anything."  he  said.  Too  couldn't  get 
elected  dogcatcher  in  thl*  oooe." 
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Textile  laports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KANUS 

IN  THE  HOtJSK  OV  RH'RKSENTATJ  V  eS 

Jfonday.  April  24,  1967 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  we«kf 
Ago  »  number  of  my  colleaguea  expressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  their  concern 
over  rising  levels  of  textile  Import*  to  th« 
United  States.  The  Membera  of  Con- 
grefia  from  Kansas  are  especially  coo- 
cemed  with  the  drustlc  rise  In  wool  tex- 
tile imports  since  the  close  of  World  War 
n  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of 
many  of  our  wool  textUe  plant*.  W» 
know  that  thli  contraction  haa  been 
caused  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Inabllltr 
of  these  mills  to  meet  the  unfair  oom- 


petlUon  from  countries  such  as  Japan 
«nd  Italy,  where  wages  and  production 
costs  are  much  lower  than  ours. 

This  problem  affecte  all. segments  of 
the  Industry,  Including  the  wool  grow- 
ing segment.  Wool  growers  in  Kansas, 
as  well  as  other  States  of  the  Nation. 
are  concerned  when  they  see  their  do- 
mestic markets  shrinking  and  with  the 
prospect  that  If  wool  textUe  Imports  are 
not  held  at  reasonable  levels  they  may 
eventually  lose  their  only  outlet  for  do- 
mestic wool:  namely,  the  domestic  wool 
manufacturers. 

The  concern  of  the  entire  Kansas  dele- 
gation ^as  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  April  18.  1967.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  this  letter  at  this  point 
in  the  Rccou: 

V.B.   8KNATE. 

Washington.  D.C..  AprU  It.  1967. 
Tbe  PBWumnrr. 
The  White  Bouae. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DzAM  Ma.  Prxsidknt:  The  Kahmlb  oongres- 
ilonal  delegation  would  like  to  Join  wlUi  tUe 
many  oUier  membera  of  Oongreaa  who  are 
urging  prooQpc  implementation  oi  the  ex- 
preesed  policy  of  tbe  Admlnlftration  lor  rea- 
■onable  UmltaUous  ol  Unporta  oZ  wool 
product*. 

While  Kan  ma  Is  not  a  wool  manufacturing 
itate.  one  of  our  agricultural  products  la 
VDol.  Our  growoTH  have  no  outlet  for  their 
wool  except  through  our  docneatlc  mills. 
Since  World  War  II  eome  300  domeetlc  wool 
textile  plants  have  disappeared,  along  with 
60  per  cent  of  key  manufacturing  machinery 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  in  1904  when  you  8tat«(:  that 
imports  of  wool  products  must  be  held  at 
rBasan8,ble  levels  and  that  the  industry 
should  be  restored  to  good  health,  tbe  vol- 
ume of  wool  textile  Imports  had  r«acbed  23 
per  cent  of  our  production.  However,  thla 
past  year  the  ratio  increased  to  37  per  cent. 
In  some  categories  such  as  worsteds,  knit- 
wear and  wool  shirts,  we  are  advised  that 
Import  concentration  Is  In  tbe  range  of  60 
per  cent. 

Prom  your  addreas  to  the  agricultural 
fToups  who  met  with  you  at  the  White  House 
a  few  weeks  ago.  we  know  that  you  share  our 
ooncem  for  the  well  being  of  agriculture  aa 
well  as  our  wool  textile  industry.  If  wool 
textUe  imports  continue  to  decimate  our  do- 
mestic mills,  domestic  wool  growera  In  Kan- 
sas and  the  other  40  states  (all  of  which 
produce  wool)  will  have  no  market  for  their 
raw  wool  producuon. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  In  the  interest  of 
our  entire  n.8.  wool  industry,  we  strongly 
urge  the  Administration  to  do  everything 
poastble  to  insure  that  wool  textile  tmporu 
we  held  at  reasonable  levels. 
Sincerely. 

RoacxT  Dole. 

CRBBm  t*.  MlZS. 
OAKMn  B.  SBKIVOt. 

Job  Sjlubixh. 
LaasT  WiMiv.  Jr. 

FOANK  CAKLaOM. 

Jams   B.   PtASSON. 


Potidoa  of  EcoDowc  Ebtj 

EXTBNSICW  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  aLaaaM* 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSCNTATIVES 

Monday.  AprQ  24.  1H7 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Opeaker,  in  the  Birmingham  News  *of 


April  23  there  a{:^)eare<)  an  article  sum- 
marizing econoGolc  and  business  oondl- 
ttons  In  the  eight  oongreeslonal  dlstrlctd 
of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  section  dealing  with  ttw  First  Ooc- 
gresslonaJ  District  was  written  by  a  high- 
ly respected  and  capable  man,  Mr.  R.  H, 
Allen,  of  Mobile. 

Mr.  Allen  reviews  the  recent  growth  In 
dollar  investment  in  tbe  district  and 
gives  other  reasons  for  the  great  busi- 
ness optimism  which  is  evident  In  south- 
west Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
District  of  Alabama  is  really  on  the 
move,  and  I  am  proud  to  represent  such 
One  and  energetic  people. 

I  ask  penhisslon  that  Mr.  Allen's  por- 
tion of  the  article  appear  here: 

R.  H.  Allen.  Mobile,  ist  District — "This  dis- 
trict Is  moving  toward  a  position  of  envy  in 
lU  economic  growth.  Unlike  any  period  In 
the  history  of  the  southwest  section  of  tlie 
state,  the  past  two  years  graphically  Ulua- 
tratca  this  surging  deveiopident. 

"The  dollar  investment  In  new  and  ex- 
.panded  industry  announced  in  1M6  for  the 
district  counUes  of  ChocUw,  Clarke,  Mobile, 
Monroe.  Wnshington.  and  WUcoz  was  nearly 
five  times  that  of  1965.  During  18<i5  the  dis- 
trict recorded  (M.830.000  in  industrial  capital 
investment:  but  in  1966  this  Jumped  to  an 
amaalng  S313.398.000.  approximately  86  per 
cent  of  the  Slate's  total. 

"Moet  of  this  success  Is  attributed  to  the 
great  Alabama-Tombigbee- Mobile  River  haain 
which  enjoys  a  plentiful  supply  of  freeb 
water,  navigation,  and  a  wealth  of  resources. 

"In  addition  to  the  InduBtrl&l  expansion, 
the  district  Is  deriving  an  economic  boost  in 
the  development  of  the  Alabama  Biver.  Two 
docks  and  dams  are  preeently  under  con- 
struction by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  costing 
more  than  9100  miUlon. 

"The  effects  of  these  vast  develc^mente 
have  yet  to  fully  reflect  the  Impact  on  the 
economy,  though  it  is  preeently  visible.  For 
instance,  the  effective  buying  Income  in  these 
counties  Jumped  (63  million  in  1966  over  the 
previous  year  to  a  grand  total  of  9775  mU- 
lion.  Significant  flve-year  growth  In  the  dis- 
trict has  been  reflected  in  an  Increase  of  24 
per  cent  In  retail  sales  since  1960.  Manu- 
facturing employment  recorded  an  IS  per 
cent  gain  from  1960  to  1666,  and  U  is  likely 
that  the  1966  developments  will  provide  an 
additional  10,000  Jobs  for  tbe  people  In  these 
alx  counties. 

"It  is  easy  to  note  the  optimism  among 
the  people  in  this  part  of  tbe  state.  Tbey 
feel  that  things  are  beginning  to  happen  and 
this  runs  true  from  the  larg^t  city  to  the 
smallest  town.** 


Anneaian  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxzMoia 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  AprU  24,  1967 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Armenians  all  over  the  globe  are  observ- 
ing the  52d  anniversary  of  the  ruthless 
Turkish  massacres  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

In  1915,  the  Turks  set  out  to  extermi- 
nate the  whole  Armenian  Christian  pop- 
ulation within  the  Ottoman  borders,  and 
brutally  tortured  and  murdered  1,500.- 
000  iruiocent  mm,  women,  and  children. 
Whole  families  were  wiped  out  with  a 
single  blow,  and  a  new  word — genocide — 


was  coined  to  describe  tbe  Turks'  efforts 
to  destroy  an  entire  race. 

The  Genocide  ConvenUcwi,  which  de- 
clares the  destruction  of  naUons,  racial. 
and  religious  groups  to  be  an  intema- 
tSonal  crime,  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  for  18 
years.  Although  the  United  States  took 
the  lead  in  the  United  Nations  to  draft 
the  Conventicm,  we  have  not  yet  rati- 
fied it.  Already,  tbe  Qenoclde  Conven- 
tion has  been  ratified  by  69  nations.  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  our  coim- 
try  to  make  its  pos^on  on  genocide 
known  to  all  nations.  '  The  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  designated 
next  year  as  '  *In  tematlon  al  H  uman 
Rights  Year."  the  most  appropriate  way 
for  the  United  States  to  observe  it  is 
to  act  promptly  and  favorably,  not  only 
on  the  Conventions  on  Slavery,  Forced 
Labor,  and  Women's  Political  Rights,  but 
also  on  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Today,  as  we  solemnly  observe  the 
greatest  martyrdom  the  world  has 
known,  the  Armenian  genocide,  it  Is  fit- 
ting that  renewed  efforts  be  made  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  By 
ratifying  the  convention,  we  will  to  some 
degree  alleviate  the  memory  of  this  un- 
iufitifled  crime  against  the  Armenian 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion.  I  would 
also  like  to  Insert  Into  the  Concrkssiomal 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  April  20  Issue  of  the  Haa^iik  Weekly 
about  Armeiilan  memorial  day.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Afril  34 

AprU  34  la  a  reminder  of  twin  nature. 

To  the  Armenians  It  Is  a  sad  rvmindar  of  a 
colossal  national  tragedy  which  they  cannot 
forget  as  long  as  Justice  remains  unsatlsfled. 
It  i£  a  reminder  of  the  first  genocide  of  mod- 
em tlmea.  It  bringa  back  the  horrendous 
days  of  AprU,  1915.  when  the  government  of 
a  barbarian  race  put  Into  execution  a  de- 
Ut^erate  plan  of  uprooting  from  their  an- 
cestral homes  an  entire  innocent  people  and 
•latightering  them  in  cold  blood  with  a 
aavagery  and  beaatiallty  the  lUe  of  which 
had  never  been  seen  since  the  daya  of 
Qengbls  Khan,  the  scourge  of  mankind.  It 
Is  the  anniversary  of  a  human  holocaust 
which  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 

To  the  criminal  Turk,  the  author  of  this 
unutterable  crime  of  April  34  is  a  grim  re- 
minder of  an  offense  against  mankind  which 
clings  to  him,  and  shall  continue  to  cling 
throughout  eternity  as  a  bctdge  of  dishonor 
and  ill  fame. 

And  as  long  aa  Justice  remains  unsatlafled 
the  Armenians  ahall  continue  to  remember 
while  the  T'urks  ahall  continue  to  live  under 
tbe  Ignominy  of  their  crime. 

Neither  will  It  do  for  the  Turks  to  call  on 
the  Armenians,  sa  has  been  their  studied 
custom,  "to  forget  and  forgive"  as  If  nothing 
had  happened.  It  abould  be  plain  to  tiiem 
that  such  behavior  on  the  part  of  a  fearfully 
wronged  nation  la  both  unnatural  and 
immoral. 

There  are  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
universe  and  one  of  those  proven  laws  Is  that 
forgiveness  comes  only  In  the  wake  of  sincere 
penitence  on  tbe  part  of  the  wrong-doer  and 
equitable  reparation  and  redress  for  the 
wrong  Inflicted. 

Tlie  Turks  who  bsae  their  claim  to  admis- 
sion In  clvUlMd  world  society  as  a  modern- 
ized nation  with  democratic  orders  should 
recognise  this  law  of  nature  and  make  rectl- 
Bcatlon  accordingly.  As  long  as  they  persist 
in  their  recalcitrance  and  their  Incorrigibil- 
ity   they  ahould  be  denied  admission   into 
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ct  tbetr  IncorrlglbUlty. 

■Sarta  h»T«  toeen  made  and  conunu*  to 
b*  m>d>  by  tie  ArmenUm  to  mAk«  tnu  «u- 
tnmm  »ppe»I  to  the  TnrMim  «!n>e  of  Jtutloe 
u  s  prellmlnarr  itep  which  wlU  paw  the  wmj 
for  re«olilng,  once  ind  forever,  the  teetering 
feeling  of  111  will  between  the  two  n»tlanfc 
for  en»bUn«  the  AnnenUne  to  fot^ve  end 
forget.  »nd  for  eetabllehlng  a  iMtlng  pe«e 
U  tbe  world.  _  . 

Tb»  Turk!  committed  e  fejurfnl  wrong 
«(*lnst  the  Amienl»nj  eome  Bfty  ye»r«  ego. 
TOey  deetroyed  epproxlmately  two  thttdi  of 
tbe  n»aon  by  tHe  moet  barbaric  and  In- 
human methodj  of  UUlng.  they  looted  and 
deetroyed  ArroenlaB  properties  eetlmated  at 
hUUona    of    doBara.    which    can    never    be 

"They  committed  Ihli  helnoua  cruoe  and 
for  peat  fifty  yeara  they  got  away  wltb 
Impunity. 

A  abooked  world  brought  tbe  KaH  crUn- 
Inab  to  ]u(tloe.  and  a  regenerated  Oermany 
made  reparation  to  tbe  Jewe  foe  the  fearful 
wrong  committed  by  their  klnamen  agalnat 
the  helpleaa  Jewa. 

To  daU  the  Armenlane  have  been  unable 
to  arouae  a  ahocHed  world  to  do  the  aame 
to  tbe  Tur»a.  and  a  so-called  "modemlMd" 
Turkey  to  date  baa  tailed  to  make  a  geeture 
of  reparation  to  the  Armenians.  .... 

The  Armenian  euBered  the  wrong  InfUcted; 
the  Turk  wee  the  wrong  doer.  It  la  not  op 
to  the  Armenian  to  take  the  InltlaUve.  The 
initiative  belongs  to  the  Turk. 

It  U  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  Turk 
to  take  the  InlUatlve  In  bringing  about  tbe 
reeondUaUon  between  the  two  nations  and 
the  eatablUbment  of  friendly  nelghborUneaa. 
This  can  only  be  done  when  the  Turk  ad- 
mits hie  guilt  and  makes  proper  redress  for 
bU  crime.  Olven  a  penitent  spirit  and  a 
wUllngneas  to  meet  halt  way.  the  rest  wUl  be 
easy  It  should  not  be  dllBcult  for  two  na- 
Uons  to  reeoue  their  dlHerencee  In  a  clvUUed 
manner. 

But  aa  long  as  the  Turk  remalna  unregen- 
erate  and  Incorrigible,  and  aa  long  as  JuaUca 
Is  denied,  the  Armenian  win  ranember.  we 
shaU  remember  lost  we  forget  our  Armenian 
dead. 


nKh  as  ai»  b«r»  repreeented  today,  and  by 
oar  Oo»emBi«it— baa  brought  comfort  to 
people  in  dlatreM  In  many  countrlee  and 
under  many  amd  dlOouli  drcuxoatancea. 


Mc£cal  MiuiM  Sif  tan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

ov  n3nrBTt.TaX2a 
IH  TH»  BOD8B  OF  KSPRKSENTATIVB3 

Monday,  Apnl  2<.  1967 
Mr.  EHBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  K  team 
of  700  women  dedicated  to  medical  as- 
sistance In  developing  countries  has  its 
American  headquarters  In  PhUadelphla. 
Trained  as  doctors,  nurses,  pharmacists, 
technicians,  administrators,  secretaries, 
and  so  forth,  these  women,  known  as 
Medical  MliEsion  Sisters,  operate  hospi- 
tals in  the  13  countries  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Their  aim  Is  to  give 
professional  medical  care,  in  its  full 
scope  including  surgery  and  obstetrics, 
and  to  educate  local  people  in  nursing, 
midwifery,  and  other  paramedical  serv- 
ices. 

The  Medical  Mission  Sisters  were  our 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  honored  by 
President  Johnson  on  December  12,  \9M, 
for  their  wrjrk  to  Vietnam.  Speaking  for 
the  President,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
said: 

Tluoachout  the  j—n.  the  oompeeelon  of 
our  paopte— by  tsdlvlduals,  by  prlraU  groopa, 


Representing  the  Medical  Mission  Sis- 
ters were  8r.  Virginia  Sayen.  MX),  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Sr.  Karen  Gossman,  of 
LoulsvUie,  BLy.,  administrator  of  Holy 
Family  HosplUl,  CJui  Nhon,  South  Viet- 
nam. This  hospital,  started  by  the  Medi- 
cal Mission  Sisters  6  years  ago,  has  cared 
for  over  100.000  Vietnamese  people,  tnany 
of  them  refugees. 

Washington,  D.C.,  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  in  1925. 
They   were  founded   by   a   33^year-old 
woman,  Anna  Dengel,  ilX>..  with  another 
doctor  and  two  nurses.    I5r.  Dengel  had 
worked   for  several  years  In  northern 
India,  where  she  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  vast  medical  needs  of  Muslim 
women  whose  religious  and  social  situa- 
tion would  not  aUow  them  to  be  Ueated 
by  male  doctors.    Realizing  that  a  group 
of     dedicated     women,     professionally 
equipped  to  give  complete  medical  care, 
could  make  a  much  greater  contribution 
than  her  own  individual  efforts.  Dr.  Den- 
gel  returned  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States  for  help.     For  a  ntjmber  of  years 
the  Sisters  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
India.    As  the  group  grew  in  numbers, 
the  Sisters  spread  out  into  other  coun- 
tries.   Now  they  are  in  Vietnam,  Indo- 
nesia the  Piillipplnes,  Jordan.  Venezuela, 
and  six  countries  of  Africa,  besides  India 
and  Pakistan. 

Some  of  the  American  girls  who  join 
the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  ah-eady  have 
professional  training.  The  others  are 
educated  by  the  Sisters.  As  the  medical 
standards  keep  rising,  more  and  more 
specialization  is  necessary.  This  month 
Sr.  Miriam  Paul  Klaus,  M.D.,  of  Louls- 
vUie Ky  ,  will  be  installed  as  a  feUow 
of  the  American  College  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists,  the  first  Sister  to  re- 
ceive this  honor.  She  is  now  pracUcing 
her  profession  at  the  Medical  Mission 
Sisters'  ISO-bed  Holy  Family  Hospital  In 
Dacca.  East  Pakistan.  Sr.  Frederic 
Nledfleld.  M.D..  of  Brooklyn.  Sr.  Mat- 
thias Zimmerman,  MX).,  of  Fort  Lor- 
amie,  Ohio,  and  Sr.  Austin  Jung,  MD.. 
of  ClncinnaU.  Ohio,  are  all  feUows  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  are 
practicing  in  India  and  Paltistan.  Sev- 
eral others  of  the  society's  50  doctors  are 
also  board-qualified  In  various  spe- 
cialUes. 

When  you're  the  only  doctor  around,  and 
a  woman  Is  brought  In  from  a  vUlage  after 
three  days  of  labor  with  a  ruptured  uterus, 
you  ftone  to  know  Juat  what  to  do.  and  do  It 
qiUckly— 


Last  year,  when  the  University  of 
Zulla  In  Maracalbo,  Venezeula.  dedd^ 
to  open  a  school  of  nursing,  they  asked 
the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  to  take 
charge  of  it.  In  Ghaita.  West  Africa, 
they  were  asked  by  the  Government  to 
undertake  the  tralninE  of  all  the  mid- 
wives  in  the  Brong-Ahafo  district. 

The  Medical  Mission  Sisters'  work  is 
financed    through   voluntary    contribu- 
tions and  by  help  from  the  people  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  work.    They  re- 
port that  it  is  a  day-to-day  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  in  some  cases  their 
work  is  severely  limited  by  lack  of  re- 
sources.   For  example,  the  Government 
of  Ghana  has  lust  upgraded  nursing  ed- 
ucation to  a  state-registered  nurses  pro- 
gram     There  are  only  two  schools  In 
the  country  qualified  to  give  this  type 
of  training.     The  Brong-Ahafo  district, 
where  the  Medical  Mission  Sisters  op- 
erate a   lOO-bed  hospital  in  Berekum. 
needs  one  of  these  schools  of  nursing  for 
the  benefit  of  its  600.000  resldenU.    The 
Ghanaian   Government   has   asked   the 
Sisters  to  undertake  the  project,  which 
would  necessitate  a  25-bed  addition  to 
the  hospital  and  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories for  the  students.     The  Govern- 
ment Itself  is  unable  to  contribute  to- 
ward it  at  this  time.    The  Sisters  have 
a  promise  of  help  from  Mlsercor  (an  or- 
ganization of  Oermariblshops  In  con- 
nection with  the  Qermin  Government) , 
but  still  lack  $200,00  to  make  the  project 
possible.  -,  ... 

The  American  Province  of  the  Medi- 
cal Mission  SUters  Is  headed  by  Sister 
Miriam  Hoover,  at  8400  Pine  Road,  Fox 
Chase,  Philadelphia.  Over  half  the  Sis- 
ters in  the  society  are  American.  Other 
nationallUes  are  Dutch,  Indian,  English, 
Filipino,  and  Indonesian.  Working  to- 
gether for  the  people  In  developing  coun- 
tries, they  try  to  show  the  brotherhood 
of  man 
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Says  Sister  Mary  Luke  Gray,  MX).,  of 
W  Hartford,  Coim.,  who  has  Just  passed 
the  exams  that  make  her  a  diplomate  of 
the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  and  will  return  to  Pakistan. 
The  Sisters  consider  their  training 
schooU  one  of  their  most  Important  con- 
trtbuUons  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
work. 

We  cant  work  like  a  hundred  people- 
Says    Sr.    Bemarda    Bilsborough,    a 
medical  technologlrt  who  has  spent  nine 
years  In  Venezuela — 
but  we  can  train  a  hundred  people  to  work 
with  ua. 


NalioBal  Coafefcact  of  State  Sedeties— 
OAS 

BESTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  wkST  vtMjaDOA 
IN  TBB  HOOSB  OF  B«PR«SEIf TATIVES 

Mondav,  Aprtt  2t,  1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  a  recent  event 
which  I  believe  exemplifies  public  effort 
to  further  the  worthy  mission  and  goals 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  notable  occasion  was  the  grand  ball 
of  the  National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival 
sponsored  by  the  NaUonal  Conference  of 
Stole  Societies  and  held  for  the  first  time 
in  the  HaU  of  the  Americas,  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  4, 
1967.  An  attendance  of  over  BOO  distin- 
guished persons  represented  aU  (rf  the 
Stales  of  the  Union,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
and  most  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  entire  court  of  princesses,  as 
selected  by  State  soclelles,  military  es- 
corts, and  beautiful  young  Latin  Ameri- 
can glrla  In  native  costume  were  pre- 
sented to  the  1»6«  fesUvBl  queen,  who 


flew  into  Washington  from  Chattanooga 
University.  Temi-  The  queen.  Miss  Adele 
Geraghty.  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  His  ExceUency  Dr.  SavllUa-Secasa, 
Ambassador  representative  of  Nicara- 
gua: dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
OAS  Council  Chairman,  His  ExceUency 
Dr.  Ritter-Alslan.  Ambassador  represen- 
tative of  Panama,  and  Senora  Rltter, 
who  were  seated  adjacent  to  the  throne. 
The  spectacular  pageantry  was  enhanced 
by  the  music  of  the  Chilean  Polldore 
Singers,  Sonny  Seixas  Latin  Orchestra 
and  the  US.  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 
Television  celebrities  Miss  Inga  Run- 
vould  and  Mr.  Mae  McOarry  of  WRC-TV 
officiated  as  mistress  and  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

The  well-chosen  remarks  of  National 
Conference  Pred&nt  Hot)ert  James 
SclilBsell.  of  Nebraska,  which  Introduced 
the  main  presentation  event,  are  con- 
sidered most  descriptive  of  conference 
background  and  objectives.  Mr.  Schis- 
sellsaid: 

For  over  a  century  Bute  SocleUee  have 
functioned  In  our  great  Nation's  Capital. 
bringing  together  thoee  wboee  Uvee  were 
Influenced  through  paet  realdence  In  their 
home  State.  The  result  was  a  rewarding 
experience  for  many  Individuals  repreeent- 
Ing  the  flelde  of  Oovernment,  buslnese.  the 
arte  and  oommunlcatlons.  Noted  pubUc  Qf- 
Sclals  have  served  and  are  currenUy  serving 
u  leaders  ot  their  reepectlve  State  organlaa- 
Uons.  The  President  of  the  Dnlted  Stetes. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  fact  heeded  the 
Texas  State  Society  while  serving  in  the 
United  statee  Senate. 

So  great  was  the  Impact  ot  theee  groupe 
on  the  social  and  cultural  liSc  of  Waahlngtoo 
that  In  the  year  1953.  the  Congreae  chartered 
the  NaUonal  Conference  of  State  SocleUee  to 
"promote  friendly  and  cooperative  relations 
between  the  various  state  and  Territorial 
Socletlee  In  tbe  District  of  ColumtMa.  and  to 
foster,  participate  In.  and  encourage  educa- 
tional, cultural,  civic,  and  patriotic  programs 
and  actlvitlee."  On  this  occasion,  the  Grand 
Preeenutlon  Ball,  the  Oonferenoe  liae  fully 
aocompUsbed  its  educational  and  cultural 
mandate  by  Joining  all  of  the  Americas  with- 
in the  International  scope  of  the  Cherry 
Bloesom  FeeUval. 

This  evening  we  are  gathering  In  a  mag- 
nificent buUdlng,  rtoh  In  tradition,  the  House 
of  the  Amerlcaa  and  the  permanent  seat  of 
tbe  Organisation  of  American  Statee.  For 
over  140  yeara  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
have  been  working  together,  in  a  cooperaUve 
fashion,  toward  peace.  underetAndlng  and  a 
tietter  relationship.  The  OAS  embodlee  to- 
day the  aspirations  ot  440.000.000  Americans 
from  Alaska  to  the  southern-most  tip  of 
Argentina,  and  Its  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  political  se  weU  as  the  economic  and 
eoclal  fields  are  world  history.  It  Is  there- 
fore appropriate  tonight  In  the  presence  of 
this  distinguished  repreeentatloo  from  all 
states  of  the  hemisphere,  and  In  the  spirit  of 
the  Cherry  Bloesom  season,  we  salute  the 
OAS  and  the  Inter-American  System  on  Ita 
77th  Anniversary,  and  expreee  our  hope  for 
the  continued  success  of  lu  worthy  mlealon. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  re- 
ceipt of  a  telegram  conmiunlcatlon  from 
honorary  chairman  Hitbebt  H.  Httv- 
PHSkT.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  read  to  the  audience  by  his 
sister,  the  charming,  vivacious  Frances 
Humphrey  Howard,  who  served  as  vice 
chairman. 
Mr.  HuiiFHitxT's  message  read: 
From  Western  Europe.  I  send  watmeet 
greeunga  to  your  gala  Cherry  BJoaacm 
Princess  PreaenUtiozi  Bail.  I  have  asked  my 
sister  to  bring  this  message  of  pride  and 


pleasure  from  afar.  Beet  wishes  for  a  Joyous 
evening  to  one  and  all.  My  congratulauons 
to  the  attractive  Princesses  and-  apeelal 
thanks  to  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Societies.     Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Subsequent  to  his  return  from  Europe, 
Mr.  HincPHXZT  kindly  forwarded  an 
autographed  program  to  each  of  the 
court.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the 
1967  princesses  are  currently  attending 
college,  it  Is  believed  that  this  fine  ges- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  Vice  President 
vUl  stimulate  academic  Interest  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Great 
personal  Interest  in  Latin  America  was 
expressed  by  all  who  witnessed  the  ball 
pageantry. 

Serving  the  occasion  were  the  Honor- 
able Chailis  H,  WiisoH,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, chairman  of  tbe  ball;  his  Excel- 
lency Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, OAS,  honorary  first  vice  chairman; 
his  Excellency  Raul  Diez  de  Medina,  Am- 
bassador representative  of  Bolivia,  hon- 
orary vice  chairman;  the  Honorable  San- 
tiago PoiAMco-AsRiu,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
honorary  chairman;  the  Honorable  P. 
Joseph  (Jiggs)  Donohue,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, honorary  vice  chairman:  his  Ex- 
ceUency Mr.  Sol  M.  Linowitt.  Ambas- 
sador representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  OAS  CouncU,  honorary  vice  chair- 
man; the  Honorable  JosgPH  Mowtoya, 
U.S.  Senate,  honorary  vice  chairman;  the 
Honorable  Jamis  Kki,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, honorary  vice  chairman;  and  Mrs. 
Rush  D.  Holt,  chairman,  princess  com- 
mittee. 


From  Red  to  Reii,  White,  tad  Blue 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TSKNKSSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJPRE8EKTATIVES 

Monday.  AjnH  24.  19€7 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Teiinessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  defection  of  Svetiana  StaUna. 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Soviet  Premier 
Stalin.  l£  moet  significant  and  moet  In- 
dicative of  the  basic  desire  for  freedom 
that  lives  In  the  heart  of  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere. 

After  a  lifetime  of  expooure  to  com- 
munism and  thought  control,  Mrs. 
Stallna  has  turned  to  this  land  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  &s  her  hope  of  freedom 
of  expression  and  fulftllment. 

In  this  connection  because  of  the  In- 
terest of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation. 
I  include  an  article  In  tbe  Nashville 
Tennessean.  concerning  Ua.  Stallna's 
arrival  In  the  United  States.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

STALDfA    OaXKB    FKSKDOM    D«    UNITKB    STATSS 

New  Tokk. — ^Rsd-baired  Svetlazia  8t«Ilna. 
only  dBUghUr  of  Uie  Ut«  RumIui  dlctatar. 
uTlred  In  the  Unlt«d  SUtM  u  a  defector 
from  li«r  Soviet  homcluid  yesterday. 

"I  b«ve  oome  ber«  to  »««k  the  ulf-exprec- 
ckm  thMX  bee  been  denied  me  In  Ruaela, "  she 
Mid  in  m  atatetnent  tbat  dlntaxed  ber  Mx- 
weeka  beglra.  It  bae  taken  ber  from  India 
to  Italy  to  BwttBerUnd  and  flinally  to  this 
country. 

Behind  b«r  In  Moeoow,   StaJlna   left   ber 


two  children  and  abe  said.  "Let  God  help 
them.  Z  know  tbey  wUl  not  reject  me  and 
one  day  we  ahall  meet— -I  wlU  wait  for  that." 
StaUna,  43,  '^-"""r^  to  aay  wbetho-  aba 
haa  been  granted  permanent  aaylum  Is  tbe 
United  Statee. 

In  BUigllah.  with  relatively  Uttle  acmnt.  ah* 
told  newunen,  "I  am  very  happy  to  be 
here  ...  I  hope  next  week  I  wUl  be  able  to 
meet  you  at  a  preaa  coolo^nce  and  snewer 
any  queaUana  you  have." 

In  Wssblngton,  the  State  Department 
ducked  questions  as  to  wheOier  abe  had  been 
granted  asylum. 

State  Department  Press  Officer  Robert  J. 
McCloekey  told  a  oewe  oonferenoe:  "She  Is 
free  to  remain  here  aa  long  as  abe  vlabca  and 
Is  tree  to  leave  whenever  she  wishes," 

He  added  that  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Wasb> 
ington  bad  been  Informed  tbat  StaUna  was 
on  ber  way  here  from  Switzerland. 

Stallna's  defecUon  and  her  wleb  to  eome 
to  the  United  States  have  caused  anxious 
momenta  in  Washington,  where  It  was  feared 
her  defection  might  affect  warming  U.S.- 
Sovlet  relations. 

However,  publicly  at  least,  Uosoow  baa 
taJten  tbe  attitude  that  It  doesn^  care  where 
Joseph  St&lLn's  daughter  goes,  so  long  aa 
there  la  no  attempt  to  "txirn  ber  arrival  Into 
an  antl-Sovlet  propaganda  feast." 

Stallna's  Russian  paesport  bean  a  tempo- 
rary U.S.  vlaa  Issued  last  month  In  New 
Delhi,  where  ber  defection  began.  It  Is  valid 
untU  June  A,  but  MoCloakey  said,  *'She  U 
free  U  she  chooees  to  aak  for  an  extension  " 
A  mend  in  India  has  described  Stallna's 
defection  as  "tbe  eontlnuatton  of  ber  bid  to 
escape  from  the  memories  of  tbe  past." 

But  she  reportedly  brougbt  her  memories 
with  her  In  tbe  form  oi  an  BO,000-word  llfe- 
wttlT^fatbar  manuecrtpt  oompleted  in  1963 
It  Is  scheduled  for  publication  by  Harper  & 
Row  Oct.  16. 

StaJlna  arrived  at  Kennedy  Airport  aboard 
a  ]eUlD«r  from  Switzerland.  She  looked  trim 
in  a  gray  suit  and  dark  green  blouse.  She 
said.  "I  will  stay  with  rrtends." 

She  told  ot  leavmg  Moscow  laet  December 
tor  India  with  the  ashes  of  a  man  described 
by  tbe  Soviet  government  as  her  husband. 
fibe  oontlnued: 

*'I  fully  expected  to  return  to  Russia  within 
ooe  month's  time.  However,  during  my  stay 
In  India  t  decided  X  oould  not  return  to 
Moscow. 

"It  was  my  own  deoUlon  based  on  my  own 
feelings  and  experiences,  without  anyone's 
advice  or  help  or  instruction.  Tbe  atrongest 
struggle  was  going  on  In  my  beart  all  that 
time  because  I  would  have  to  leave  my  chil- 
dren and  not  see  them  for  quite  a  long  time. 
■1  did  everything  to  force  myself  to  return 
home.  But  all  wm  in  vain.  I  felt  It  tropos- 
aible  to  go  back  and  went  instead  to  tbe 
United  SUtes.  .  . 

"Despite  the  strong  motives  and  deep  de- 
alres  which  have  led  roe  to  the  United  Suttea 
I  cannot  forget  tbat  my  children  are  in  Mor- 
ocwp.  But  I  know  they  will  understand  me 
and  what  I  have  done. 

"They  also  belong  to  tbe  new  generation  in 
our  country,  which  does  not  want  to  be 
fooled  by  old  Ideas.  They  alao  want  to  make 
their  own  conclxislons  about  Ufe." 

In  Ucaocw.  StaUna'a  31 -year-old  son, 
Joseph,  said  be  bad  spoken  with  her  about  a 
week  ago  on  the  telephone  and  she  had  men- 
tioned no  plans  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
Stallna's  statement  oontlnued: 
"Why  did  I  leave  Russia  and  oome  to  ask 
for  your  ho^tallty?  There  are  ^  many 
reasons. 

"Since  my  cblldbood  I  hate  been  feau^t 
communism,  and  I  did  believe  in  it.  as  we  all 
did.  my  generation.  But  slowly,  with  age 
and  experience.  I  began  to  think  diQerently. 
■In  recent  yeare,  we  in  Rxiasia  have  begun 
to  Uilpfc,  to  discuss,  to  argue,  and  we  are  not 
so  much  automatically  devoted  anymore  to 
the  Ideas  which  we  were  taught. 

"Also  reUglon  has  done  a  lot  to  change  me. 
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1  wm  braolbt  np  la  *  f  »niUT  wm™  Hurt 
M  naw  UT  «•»»  •»"=«  Oo*  ■«»  "^^  J 
baeaiB*  •  «n»wn-up  p«i»oii.  I  loojm  QM  H 
w  I— f— «*"  to  olO  vltboat  uirbad7-> 

""^^JtTrril^tapit.Jkrt-  *oa  ootMOTmirti 
uu]  l<»oio«lt«-  T1MT»  •!»  no  ««plt»U«<«  »na 
Oominuiil«t«  lor  roe— Ui««  »i»  gooil  people. 
at  bad  people,  hoaeet  oc  dlabonan.  »nil  Ui 
lMi>«n«  oountry  tkej  n»».  people  •«•  *» 
nme  •Terrwlien'.  "iil  *«'^  *"*  eipoct»tton« 
end  mocml  Weele  ere  Ul«  mme." 

aretlene  wm  «l>e  pempeied  derUng  ot 
Btalln.  tSe  ruUilMe  djctatoc  who  ruled  tbe 
SoTlM  Dnlon  riom  IMB  onUl  t>l»  deeOx  lo 
lots.  Her  moUier.  Nedte  AUUuera.  died  In 
mTetenotu  dreuiMteaeee  In   1»3»- 

Stalin,  wee  merrted  e*  n  egmJnrt  her  t»; 
tber'e  wUhee  en*  tUe  union  w»e  alioct-U»ed. 
Stnoe  tben.  eiie  iwpocMdlT  hee  t>ma  four  o» 
fire  huabende.  „     ^      , 

Qgf  iMt  wiM  en  Indlui.  Brljeeb  Sloch.  woo 
dlod  leet  Teer  efter  e  lon«  uloeee. 

Altm  ber  entrel  In  Indie  with  ber  hue- 
bend-e  aebee,  ai»lln«  wee  eeld  to  h»Te  eeked 
ttu  iDdUn  icnreminent  tar  eeylum.  But  re- 
pocteOn  ker  lequeet  wee  reM.«l  bec»uee  o« 
the  piMribU  edmee  eleete  on  lodle'e  reU- 

LMt  Uenb  •.  e«ie  eppeered  et  the  Tl-B. 
ambejer  In  Hew  DeUd,  eeekln«  eejlum  In  thu 
oountrr.  it  le  beUe»«t  to  heie  been  pMited 
OB  the  embeiar  wm  end  Btallne  wee  flown 

Then  ehe  teemed  hm  nquaet  bed  ceueed 
eome  eoncero  on  e  higher  level  b«c«uee  of 
poMlble  hAnnful  effects  en  hennlnc  UA.- 
Borlet  reletlone. 

et*lln«  wee  dlnrted  to  Bw»t«erlend.  where 
ehe  wee  (rented  e  4S-der  Tlea.  6be  then 
oeme  to  the  Dntted  St^tee. 


BR  AnmMKCtM  VotanawB »o« Ubii  r 

AWASD 

The  Oongreee  <<  I*eedotn  Awerde  Oommlt- 
tee  ennounoed  toijey  thet  Winiem  (Oetfleh 
BUI  I  C^iTlgon  of  Redlo  et»tlao  WIBB  bed 
been  nominated  for  the  UbertT  Awerd  of  the 
Otrnnlzetlon.  

MeJT  D  Cein,  netloneUy-known  weetly 
newepaper  publleher  et  Bununtt,  lllee_  le 
clMlnnmn  at  the  ewerds  ocmmAttee. 

The  ennounoement  eeld  the  deelfnatloo 
wee  given  cerrtgan  lor  "dedlceUon  to  Amett- 
cen  Ideeli  ea  e«empllfled  In  r«ir  broedceate." 


UbertyAmrdWii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  l>ot7lsujfe 
W  THB  BOtJSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Uoiuiat.  ApHI  t4,  liS7 
Mr.  RABICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam "Catflah  BUI"  Carrlgan.  rtidlo  sta- 
tkn  announcer  in  Baton  Rouse,  Ia.. 
baa  recently  received  national  recogni- 
tion trttli  the  presentation  to  him  of  tbe 
Liberty  Aw»nl  Iw  the  Congress  of  PVee- 
dom.  Inc. 

Mr.  Carrlgan  waa  cited  tor  the  Liberty 
Award  "because  of  tout  dedication  to 
American  Ideals  as  exemplffled  in  your 
broadcasts." 

The  Congress  of  Freedom  Is  a  volun- 
tary organization  devoted  to  the  defense 
of  constitutional  government  and  liberty 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  Olenn  O.  Yotmg  of  Sapulpa,  Okla., 
Is  presidet*  of  the  group.  Other  officers 
are  from  the  States  of  Mississippi.  West 
Virginia.  Ohio,  and  Nebraska.  Members 
oo  the  board  of  directors  represent  15 
different  States— whl<di  give*  the  Con- 
gress of  Freedom  a  truly  national  stat- 
ure. 

We  In  the>»lith  district  are  truly 
proud  of  oUr  -fellow  American.  BIr.  Car- 
rlgan. for  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  Ameri- 
canism and  the  Constitution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  tiie  April  12. 1»«7,  State  Time* 
In  th«  Rzcocp.  which  announced  Mr. 
Carrigan's  achievement: 


CoUece  EdocalioB— WWt  Is  «k«  P»jo«? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vtloxxXA 
DJ  THB  BO0BB  OF  BBPBESENT  ATIVB8 

MtmOaf.  AvrU  24,  19«7 
Mr.  BROTHHX  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker  a  constituent  and  friend  of 
mine.  Mr.  Anthony  J.  DelPopolo.  Sr..  who 
Is  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Dls- 
trtct  of  Columbia  Youth  Center  at  Lorton. 
Va  deUvered  a  speech  at  the  Knights  of 
Odumbus  Toestmasters  Club  in  Arling- 
ton Va..  recently,  which  I  believe  Is 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  by 
my  colleagues. 

Mr  DelPopolo  Is  a  graduate  of  George 
Washington  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  has  been  a  teacher 
for  the  last  25  years.  In  addition  lo  his 
work  with  young  people  at  Lorton  he 
teaches  public  speaking  at  the  Institute 
of  Adult  Education  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity 

Mr.  DelPopolo's  speech  reads  as  fol- 
lows:   . 

COLI.B!S»mC»TKW  .   .  .  WHAT*  TOT  P»Torr? 

I  would  like  to  «ek  each  a(  yoa  this  evening 
e  penlnent  end  pereooel  queeUon.  Are  you 
Dlennlng  to  eend  your  children  to  coUege 
icon?  Tou  ere?  This  wUl  probably  be  s  Mg 
anencm  Invoetment  for  you.  Whet  do  you 
expect  in  future  dividends?  Whet  will  Jour 
■on  or  deughter  expect  es  a  peyoB?  le  a 
college   educ«Uon   e   way   end    mean,   to   » 

•better  paying  Job more  ««ur«T 

....  eoclel  poelUon'"?  U  perenta  end 
children  think  theee  ere  the  primary  re- 
,nuds  .  .  .  they  are  In  for  a  dlsappolnt- 

meot  i^  a  lot  o(  trouble.    They  may  reaaon 
that   a    college    educaUon   ooete    too    much 

K  do  care television  aeU 

.'  .'  and  refrlgeiatore. 

Sonw  may  aak  .  .  .  la  college  educaUon 
worth  It  .  .  .  Ifa  )uat  a  lour-yeer  loaf  on 
the  old  man'a  dough. 

Certainly.  It  le  not  a  meana  of  reforming 
atudenU  or  amusing  thea*  ....  or  making 
them  expert  technicians  Jf 

Kor  doee  educaUon  SiTe  to  be  an  In- 
tellectual taHdermy the  aoooplng 

out  of  the  mind  and  stuOng  «  with  facta 

and  flguree and  way  out  Ideee. 

A  man  could  go  to  the  greateat  xmlver- 

alty  In  the  world and  emerge   a 

(learned)    Jeckeaa.      Tee,   dcgreee    are    very 

^jj^Tu] oti  a  thermcmeter  ....  (*» 

in  a  circle)  ....  but  a  man  can  acquire  de- 
greee  without  their  algnllylng  that  he  U  a 
great  pereooage. 

Did  you  read  In  a  local  newspaper  the  oth« 
day  a  atory  about  a  college  etadent  who  on 
the  day  of  graduation  .  .  .  roehad  out  end 
exclaimed.  "Here  I  am  world  .  .  .  I  have  my 
A3,  degreel-     And  the  wcrtd  tepUaa,  "BU 


down.  Son.  and  m  teach  yon  the  leet  of  the 
alphabet." 

A  coUege  edncaUoo  Should  not  convert  the 
mind  of  a  atndent  Into  a  BlUig  case  wtlh  a 
more  or  leae  orderly  eawirtment  of  lactt 
and  flguree. 

What  are  the  higher  algnlflcant  valaee  of 
a  ooU««e  education? 

The  drat  marlta  of  an  educated  man  are 
aympathy  and  understanding. 

The  marks  of  Ignorance  are  bigotry  and 
Intolerance.  .        . 

Education  ahould  nuke  atudanU  happier. 
It  ahould  alao  enable  to  make  othera  happier. 
They  eay  you  can  aend  a  boy  lo  college 
but  you  cant  make  him  think.  .  .  .  TTie 
right  education  wUl  help  him  to  think  for 
hunself  .  .  .  and  ao  he  wlU  then  aak  hUn- 
aclf  "What  do  /  think?"  rather  than  "What 
doee  the  book  aay?"  or  "What  did  the  pro- 

A  thinking  man  or  woman  la  the  heart  or 
American  education  .  .  .  this  la  true  Ameri- 
canism Itaelf . 

Bducatlon  la  the  tool  that  helpe  yoo  aeek 
the  truth  ...  the  truth  makee  you  free.  .    . 

A  ooUege  educaUon  doee  not  end  with  u 
AB.  ...  or  a  MA.  ...  or  even  a  Pli.  D. 
...  It  enda  when  you  do.  ^  ..     ^ 

The  coUege  years  should  help  eech  atudent 

ea  an  Individual then  be  must  loee 

himself    .  .  .  .  m  worthwhile  Intereets 

ciuaee and  laeea larger  and  more 

enduring  than  he  la. 

Unleea  college  education  promotee  char- 
acter building unleee  U  helpe  men 

and  women  to  be  moral kinder  to 

their  fellow  men more  law-ehld- 

Ing more  patriotic Amerlcan- 

atyle  .  .  .  and  more  public  aplrtted.  .... 
We  might  as  weU  bum  down  all  the  echoola 
In  exlatence-  _^  w  ,     .w 

Finally,  a  college  education  must  help  the 
atudent  see  hlmseU  ae  a  participant  In  one  of 

the  most  exciting  eras  In  hlatory and 

in  turn,  poeaeaa  a  aenae  of  purpoee  In  rela- 

Thus  If  the  anal  payoff  of  a  college  educa- 
tion u  not  a  better  paying  Job  ....  .  lenot 

mot.    eecunty la    not    social    p«J- 

uon (although  they  a"  easMitlaJe  to 

modem  llvmg)  ....  tJien  the  (Bvldenda 
gained  muat  be  Uv  the  development  of  a  atu- 
denfa  capacity  aa  a  human  beUlg.  The  col- 
lege muat  help  him  find  a  major  pleaeure  in 

"u^SSst  help  him  live  richly  and  re^n- 
albly  ao  that  he  Is  ready  to  do  hie  pert  » 
help  create  a  better  vrorld— not  only  for  hla 
fellow  Amertcane-but  for  all  mankind 

(RaraasifCia.— W.  H.  Text,  Horace  Mann. 
B.  H.  Hutchlns.  Blbert  Hubbard,  and  WlUlam 
A  Donaghy.) 
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GoyerBBieBt  tai  tke  lataraBce  Industry 

h:xten8ion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAi.iroufU 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  EKPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1967 
Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Spc^er.  under  unanl- 
moua  conaent  to  extend  my  remAito  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoed.  I  wish  to  to- 
clude  an  article  by  Warren  Jefferson 
rtevlfi.  This  article  deals  with  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Federal  Government 
Into  the  field  of  privately  owned  Insur- 
ance Industry. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  Fea- 
eral  Government  has  been  moving  in 
this  direction  for  some  time,  not  only 
In  the  Insurance  Industry  but  In  every 
other  Indusrtry  that  It  can  take  over. 


Socialism  has  never  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  but  only  for  the 
benefit  of  entrenched  government.  So- 
cialism will  lower  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  todividual  dlgrUty  of  every  mem- 
ber of  our  society,  and  we  must  reverse 
our  direction  If  we  do  not  want  to  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  common  denom- 
inator of  society. 

SociAUvr  Plannso  Oovnu<MZNT  Snzuu  or 
50  Bnxionr  PrnxvATtLY  Owned  iKsimANCB 
IHDUSTVT — UriTArpKD   iKstnuMci   Billions 

THK  OWBCTITt  or  TH»  "Nrw  PioimiB" — 
Gbeat  Soctrrr  Fabian  SociALisTfl  Plannixs 
ActlTC  foreee  m  the  United  SUtoi  today. 
Mger  to  extend  the  paternal  tatlc  Influence  of 
a  ceatraUBMl  gCTemment.  vouid  take  down 
the  office  algn  of  "John  Doe,"  Insurance 
broker,  and  eupplAnt  tt  wttb  "Uncle  Sam 
BxcluaiT*  Insiiranoe  Agent." 

Such  a  happening  1>  more  than  a  poasl- 
bUttrt 

Hidden  tendendea  In  bureaucratic  Wash- 
tnfton  ludlcaU  that  the  Xnaurancc  Industry, 
with  Billions  of  aaaets,  could  be  swallowed 
by  aoclallst  In  government,  and  Inoorporated 
Into  the  aoclallst  "New  Frontier — Oreat  So- 
ciety Planned  Economy." 

Early  signs  of  projected  governmental  In- 
vasion of  the  lucrative  fltida  of  Industry  and 
buslneoB,  particularly  the  enormously  rich 
Insurance  field,  contribute  to  disquieting 
Influences  In  the  American  home  and  busi- 
ness world. 

An  excunlon  into  the  Insurance  field  by 
the  socialists  In  government,  and  those  with 
whom  they  have  Joined  forces,  would  affect 
a  vast  majority  of  the  men.  women  and 
children  of  America.  Already,  a  socialists 
democratic  Congreas  has  taken  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  health  and  accident  companies 
under  medicare. 

Deceptive  and  subversive  abandonment  of 
Constitutional  government  by  Washington 
devotees  of  abaoluUsm.  and  others  In  high 
places  stung  by  the  'New  Frontier — Great 
Society  greed  virus,"  make  poosible  such 
moves  to  "advance  the  general  welfare." 
They  lean  on  a  new  concept  of  government 
to  Justify  their  plans,  now  that  the  GonffU- 
tutlon  haa  been  so  emasculated  by  a  major- 
ity of  activists  in  the  so-called  "Warreo 
Court,"  thart  we  live  under  an  unorthodox 
ooda  of  rulee  promulgated  by  official  Wash- 
ington governmental  agencies. 

Insurance  officials  and  policy  holders, 
sensing  ulterior  motives  by  government  of- 
ficials and  othera  in  Administration  maneu- 
vers, fear  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  his  socialist  appointees  to  sub- 
stitute federal  control  over  insurance  Instead 
of  state  supervision.  They  exhibit  concern 
that  some  newly  fashioned  federal  bureau 
wUl  "cover"  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
the  billloos  of  Insurance  com^pany  aasets  and 
hold  them  aa  "s«c\irltles."  using  the  va^t 
funds  for  further  soclallsUc  schemes. 

Should  such  a  transfer  of  coatrol  be  ef- 
fected by  the  federal  oontrallaed  govern- 
ment, and  liuurance  assets  "covered"  Into 
the  United  States  Treasury,  policy  holdem 
would  have  left  only  a  claim  against  the 
government,  the  same  kind  oi  claim  that 
statutory  partlclpaton  have  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  other  words,  they  would 
become  panalonen  of  Uncle  Sam  I 

One  may  observe:  "This  Is  incredible  I    Im- 
posalblel" 
It  Is  entirely  possible,  not  improbable! 
Htfe  Is  why: 

Under  the  socialistic  welfare  new  of  the 
Tax  Clause  in  the  United  States  OoDstltuUon, 
evidenced  by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
In  the  "Triple  A."  and  numerous  other  cases. 
Federaj  Soolalism,  or  the  Welfare  State,  Is 
now  on  the  way — unless  stopped — to  beoome 
firmly  staMlrtwd 


of  the  Commerce  Clause,  giving 
almost  absolute  oootTol  oX  industry. 
Is  one  of  the  most  vital  changes  In  Oonatltu- 
ttonai  government  that  has  oome  out  of  the 
oontlnnlng  actional  arises  since  19S8. 

As  ao  waU  pointed  out  by  the  Bon.  Sainxwl 
B.  Pettenglll  (noted  author  and  former  mem- 
ber of  Coogreea  from  Indiana ) : 

"We  have  had  a  OonsUtuUonal  Revolution 
In  this  country. 

"When  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  the 
Triple  A  cases  that  Congress  can  tax  and 
appropriate  for  the  General  Welfare.  It 
amounted  to  the  most  Important  Amendment 
ever  adopted  to  the  constitution  " 

Mr.  JefTersoD,  in  a  letter  to  Oalatln.  said 
that  the  Interpretatioa  to  be  given  to  the 
General  Welfare  Clause  In  the  OonsUtutlon 
was  the  only  vital  difference  between  the 
two  political  parties  then  in  existence.  The 
"New  Deal-Raw  Deal-New  FronUer-Great  So- 
ciety" socialist  party — formerly  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  therefore  has  violated  the  most 
basic  principle  of  Thomns  Jefferson.  With 
unlimited  power  to  t&x.  under  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment,  and  unlimited  power  to 
SPEND — erroneously  assumed  by  the  two 
major  political  parttes.  but  not  accepted  by 
the  Constitution  Party,  we  now  have  unlim- 
ited power,  and  therefore  unlimited 
government. 

The  centralised  government  (under  ICr. 
JduiBon.  headed  towards  the  "Greet  So- 
ciety." Is  now  assuming  uqder  the  present 
Executive,  almoet  unrestricted  patemallatlo 
authority  to  invade  any  business  by  flnt 
making  It  the  object  of  Federal  subsidy,  and 
then  subjecting  It  to  Federal  control  as  in- 
terstate commerce. 

The  Insuranc*  Busineas.  reliable  observera 
in  Washington  note.  Is  early  on  the  list  of 
things  "planned  for  the  more  abundant  life." 
Its  vast  exchequer  of  aavlngs  Is  the  magnet, 
ear-marked  for  use  in  further  social  ex- 
periments. 

What  early  evidences  of  such  contempla- 
tion by  advocates  of  sociaUeed  Insurance 
have  been  noted? 

The  insurance  industry  was  shaken  several 
years  aj^  during  a  conclave  of  Its  leaden  at 
IjOS  Angeles,  when  the  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
said: 

"There  is  a  planned  program  abroad  In 
the  land  to  destroy  totally  the  insurance 
business,  and  with  such  destruction  will  fall 
in  crashing  ruins  the  whole  sgency  system 
and  the  livelihood  of  all  Its  members.  The 
program  has  been  devised,  and  Is  b«lng  prc^- 
agated  by  the  CIO.  whose  political  power 
has  been  demonstrated  more  than  once.** 

After  reviewing  the  flrvt  skirmish  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Relations  Organisa- 
tion in  a  four-point  program  of  insurance 
"reforms."  flavored  with  socialistic  slants. 
before  the  New  Tork  State  Ijeglslature  at 
AlbaJiy.  the  Insurance  men  were  warned : 

"Cooling  sesalons  of  the  various  State  leg- 
lAlatures  of  this  country  wUl  see  this  pro- 
gram brought  into  full  flower  as  a  CIO 
movement." 

To  our  amazement,  we  see  the  grasping 
advocate*  of  socialistic  government  and 
"planned  economy"  teamed  up  with  labor 
dictators  in  another  liaison  bent  upon  even- 
tually absorbing  into  bureaucracy  one  of 
America's  richest,  privately  owned-and- 
operated  industries. 

Observers  say  that  the  leaders  of  paternal- 
ism will  not  be  satisfied  merely  to  awltcb 
control  of  compensatKm  and  health  and  ac- 
cident insurance  to  a  Federal  Agency,  but 
win  aeek  to  bring  about  governmental  ac- 
quisition of  fire,  Ufe.  casualty,  automobile, 
and  all  other  forms  of  insurance. 

Oovemmental  acquisition  of  the  vast  In- 
surance industry  would  Include,  cf  oourae. 
its  two  score  or  more  Billions  of  Dollara  of 
savings  that  would  [Htjve  useful  to  btireau- 
cratlc  poUUclans  In  expanding  the  **planned 
sodaiizatlon"  of  the  ooiintry's  Industry. 


Sodahsts  in  government  have  long  cast 
interested  eyes  on  the  great  Lnsurunce  ex- 
chequer. The  Nation's  sodaUst  minded  Ex- 
ecuUve  in  April,  1B38,  directed  that  inquiry 
be  made  into  the  "tremendous  tnvestmeDt 
funds  controlled  by  our  great  insurance  com- 
panies .  .  .  with  particular  relation  to  their 
use  as  an  instrument  of  economic  power  " 

If  covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
today,  these  funda.  said  to  exceed  fifty  bll- 
Uon  dollars,  or  more,  would  undoubt«dly  be 
used  In  further  axcunlons  into  the  realm  of 
soclallBatloo. ' 

Thus,  with  the  passing  of  the  "New 
Frontier,"  we  now  witness  new  steps  by  the 
prMent  Executive  to  achieve  what  his  pcrilU- 
cai  Idol.  Ur.  RooeeveU'B  covetous  eyes  cen- 
tered on  twenty-nine  years  ago. 

First  Inroads  on  attempted  conversion  of 
control  were  made  on  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Insurance.  In  which  the  CIO  was  de- 
feated at  Albany. 

When  the  ramifications  of  the  temporarily- 
defeated  plan  of  attack  at  Albany  were  stud- 
ied, and  new  patterns  of  attack  noted  by  in- 
surance leaders,  it  was  seen  that  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  the  scheme  was  to  force 
all  insurance  oocnpanies  into  retirement,  and 
have  the  business  taken  over  by  State  or 
federally-owned -and -operated  governmental 
monopoUee. 

While  the  socialist  planners  have  set  out  to 
destroy  the  insurance  eompanlse.  If  pos- 
alble.  the  AFL-CIO  is  trying  desperately  to 
organlBe  insurance  agents  into  unions,  and 
from  dues  collected  from  such  an  organlaa- 
tlon.  use  millions  of  doUan  to  expedite  the 
Job  of  eventual  destrucUon. 

Oddly,  here  is  observed  one  of  the  very  few 
Instances  in  which  a  labor  organization  has 
)olned  hands  with  government  In  an  effort — 
In  Its  opinion — to  "do  something  for  the 
public  inters."  but.  at  the  same  Ume,  stuff 
its  own  coffers  and  do  something  profitable 
for  Itjtelf . 

The  first  phase  or  the  astonishing  plan  was 
baaed  on  the  effort  to  convert  workmen  li 
compensation  insurance  In  New  Tork  State 
Into  a  8tat«-owned-and-ooat2olled  vehicle. 
but  persistent  reports  now  indicate  the 
socialist  planners  and  their  labor  organi- 
sation allies,  seeking  s  softer  spot  in  the 
armor  of  the  Ineurance  industry,  will  diversify 
the  attack  and  probably  direct  an  early  blow 
against  all  insurance. 

"Why,"  one  might  ask.  "would  fire  insur- 
ance be  more  vulnerable  and  possibly  offer 
lees  rmlstajice  to  the  oonsplrators?" 

Undoubtedly,  the  becUc  history  of  fire 
Insxu-ance  during  the  last  few  decades,  with 
periodic  demands  for  reform  In  legislation 
having  to  do  with  fire  Insurance,  and  in 
certain  aspects  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
business  was  conducted,  influenced  expo- 
nents of  soclaliMd  goverrunent  and  tiielr 
AFL-dO  aAllatea. 

Before  planning  to  dtr«ct  their  big  guns 
against  fire  insurance,  believing  Its  armor 
had  been  materially  thinned  In  previous  at- 
tacks, ttiey  surely  considered  these  high- 
lights in  seeking  a  way  to  secure  more  read- 
ily a  oucoesaful  victory  In  the  plot  to  sodallM 
a  great  Industsry. 

They  must  have  sensed  the  current  dis- 
quietude among  fire  insurance  policy  holders, 
who  feel,  among  other  things,  that  the 
present  fire  Insurance  contract  Is  not  an 
equitable  Instrument,  but  one  that  favors 
the  insurers.  Many  lawyere  feel  that  the 
standard  fire  Insurance  form  Is  so  one-sided 
that  It  does  not  deserve  to  be  classed  ae  a 
contract. 

They  must  have  noted  that  the  Standard 
Fire  Insurance  Fcarna — an  Instmmen  I  con  - 
oelved  by  the  National  Board  of  Plre  Under- 
writers and  its  powerful  insurance  industry 
lobby,  is  In  force  in  the  majority  of  the  States 
They  were  aware  of  crlUdsm  of  pracuces 
attending  adjustznect  of  losses  after  fires, 
and  charges  that  prlvattfy  owned -and - 
operated  oompanles  ar»  guUty  of  fraud  in 
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Mumg  <«"»ii^.  •  ">•  fan  •moont  of  irtilch 
UusTSa  °o'  ooot^npUM  jaylng  even  U»  tB» 
eirent  at  a  totml  Iom.  ^  „    , 

Thej  undouBtedlj  lurTejed  Uw  conduct  M 
w-ciJIcKl  ••  Adjustment  Boreeuo."  maintained 
tjT  ttie  pruetely-owned-and-operated  com- 
pLllai.  end  ttw»  InegoUJ  o«  .njotced  apptaUe- 
ment  proceeding!. 

They  noted,  it  la  eertaln.  that  one  Bute- 
MlnnMota— haa  proTUtod  by  .tatote  tor  thj 
highly  equluble  "Talued  poUcy."  through 
which  the  Insured,  m  the  e»«nt  oj  total  loea. 
U  aeeured  full  payment  They  probably  alao 
41«x>yel«d  that  a  ecore  of  other  State,  bad 
Junked  thla  highly  equitable  provision  under 
pmaure  ot  the  Insurance  Lobby. 

Abuses  long  tolerated  by  Americana  doing 
bualness  with  pn»»(oly  owned-and-operated 
Bie  Insurance  companlea.  and  falltire  of  Itidl- 
rtdual  companlM  and  the  Industry  to  heed 
w»mlnD  to  "dean  up  their  questionable 
oractloea."  undoubtedly  moUrated  the  AIT.- 
CIO  Hadera  and  bureaucrats  In  launching 
secretly  their  eBoct  to  bring  about  soclaUaa- 
tlon  of  one  of  the  Nations  weaJtttleet  and 
mot  Inlluentlal  induMriea. 

Tha  inaaianee  bualneM  la  charged  with  a 
miblle  intarert.  Hre  Insurance  canpanls* 
do  a  quaal-pabUc  buatoees  and  today  they 
are  subjMit  to  the  regulaaoD  of.  and  super- 
rtslon  by  the  Stat».  Insurance  contracts 
an  mattera  o<  pubUc  Inta-eat  to  such  an  eir 
t«xt  that  they  may  be  reasonably  reguUted 
tmdtf  the  Police  Power. 

Consider  the  plight  at  the  home  owner 
today  wl»  holds  a  Bre  Inauranee  policy  a»- 
surlng  him  of  certain  protection  against  loss, 
as  be  views  with  concern  the  drastic  and 
threatened  change  in  the  form  of  protection. 
diould  the  patemaUat  succeed.  UtUe  won- 
der  thai  be  aaka: 

What  U  the  Talue  ot  a  fire  Insurance  poller 
in  the  erent  at  leas  by  Are.  under  rapidly 
changing  economic,  gorernmental  and  social 
conditions,  and  the  continued  devaluaUoo  of 
thedoUar?  . 

DMplta  obTloua  InaqultJsa  In  the  current 
Bra  Insurance  policy,  the  ayermge  policy 
holder,  oppoaed  to  the  ineaalon  ot  our  gor- 
wnment  by  soclall«n,  probably  prefers  the 
current  meana  of  protection  against  are  loss, 
with  all  lu  asserted  inequities  and  objection, 
able  teaturee.  to  the  one  that  looms  through 
attempted  eoclalliatlOB  ot  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry. 

And.  U  the  consptracy  between  the  bureau- 
crats m  Washington,  and  the  ATI^-CIO  lead- 
ers committed  to  soclslliatlon  of  the  great 
industry  U  pressed,  the  Insurance  lobby  may 
And  Itaelf  grasping  s  great  bear  by  the  tall. 
because  tt  failed  to  heed  decades  of  demands 
for  reforms. 

The  fair  settLcanent  of  claims  for  Are  losses 
Is  not  the  only  hurdU  which  the  Insurance 
Industry  faces  today. 

Soma  chiseling  health  and  accident  com- 
panies,   which   ha»e    newly   insaded   a   Oeld 
abnoat  exclusively  reserved  heretolore  by  Ibe 
Old     Line,     conservative     companlea,     have 
brought  up  anew  the  abuse*  which  onoe  pre- 
vaUed  only  In  the  setusment  of  Ore  Insur- 
ance claims      rrx  trample,  one  companyla 
nolorloua  lor  refusal  to  pay  claims  lor  "totax 
dlsabUlty."  even  profxely  osrtUled  by  repu- 
table   physlclana;    offeetng   to    pay   only  for 
•parUal  dlaabUlty."  and  Insisting  upon  "toul 
disability."  "total  loss  of  time,"  and  "contin- 
uous house  conllnenaent."  and  "regular  at- 
tendance by  a  physician.-  all  of  which  ele- 
menU  of  a  loss  are  rarely  preeent  In  any  ooa 
Ulness  or  accident.     There  are  many  caaea 
where  physicians  have   to  treat  patlenU  at 
their  oOce,  and  not  at  the  home  of  the  In- 
sured.    It  aeems  obvloas  that  where  physi- 
cians have  certmed  a  claim  as  one  ot  "total 
dlsabUlty."  causing   loas  of  time."  the  com- 
panys  policy  Is  meanlngleas.  where  InsUt- 
ince  is  made  that  ooly  -partial  dlsablUty-  Is 
Involved,  unleaa  there  Is  continuous  booM 
oonilnemeot,'  and  -lafuJsr  home  B«»endaiioe 
by  a  phyaleua.'    THa  toamed  pay*  for  pre- 


taotloa  aaalnat  elths«  ^o■  at  ttma  from 
work,  or  "total  disability."  and  oeily  to  •»- 
csDtlonal  cases  does  house  conflnement  re- 
sult from  an  accident  or  Ulnesa  These  loop- 
holes should  be  Closed  for  the  P™'e«lon  of 
the  inaured.  Unlesa  they  are.  the  rsdaral 
government  ertll  move  In  and  take  over. 

The  United  Statea  Oovenunent  has  a  staka 
oUe  of  some  one  hundred  fifty  bllUon  dollars 
tn  insurance,  loan.,  lactones.  raUrosds.  and 
counUeaa  other  buslneaa  anterprlsea,  ordi- 
narily handled  by  prlvaU  Ihdusux  Insj^ 
»nce  alone  represents  over  lUty  bUlloo 
doUars.  The  tide  of  creeping  socUUlsm  Is 
Lannc  lU  crest.  The  need  now,  instead  of 
^Se^  power  In  a  strongly  centralised, 
KKlallstlo  government  bur«iucracy.  func- 
tioning at  the  expense  of  sovereign  States,  U 
for  decentralization  and  curtailment  of  un- 
constitutional government  e^'"'-  "J" 
steps  were  taken  by  the  late  Preeldent  Hoovo 
to  Vet  the  Federal  Oovemment  out  of  the 
buslneaa  of  generaUng  and  distributing  elec- 
tric power.  The  wuigs  of  aU  Kx:''"^  '«?: 
eral  Enterprises  wUl  have  to  J«  «J'PP«'- "^ 
eovemment  operations  confined  to  their 
constitutional  mnlta.  It  the  P"bllc  wel^ 
1.  to  be  served,  and  J>nva»  induatty  pro- 
tected. 


Frccdon  is  CouraBUt  YaiotUm? 

EXTSaraiON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  toTTiszaiva 
n»  TUB  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

UotiOay.  Apra  2i.  ««7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  li  It 
that  suggests  that  Communist  <»"?'™» 
m  beoMnlng  "more  like  Uie  UnJted 
Statea"?  They  muit  be  listening  to  the 
British-trained  minds  In  the  State 
Department. 

Hirl  Warren  has  been  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  knows  better.  Yugoslay 
Author  Mlhajlo  MlhaJloT  was  Just  re- 
cently sentenced  to  12  months  In  prison 
at  Belgrade  for  daring  to  spread  antl- 
Tu«oslav  propaganda  and  defying  Tito's 
communism. 

Earlier  Mlhajlov  received  5  months  in 
prison  for  daring  to  write  that  the  Rus- 
sians introduced  concentration  canips 
before  Adolf  HlOer.  and  applied  genocide 
before  the  Nazis.  „.     .w 

Who  Is  afraid  of  the  truth?  Tito,  the 
Yugoslavs,  or  the  Communist  Party? 

And  as  recenUy  as  April  18,  1967,  ac- 
cording to  the  AP  wire  service,  Tito  re- 
affirmed his  belief  In  communism  as  the 
directing  force  In  Tugloslavla  and  tJie 
"decisive  role  In  our  entire  Ufe." 

If  only  our  Stale  Department  people 
would  read  these  releases. 

I  ask  consent  for  these  two  news  ar- 
Ucles  to  be  here  Inserted  In  the  RicoRo: 
Ttto  Bairriaiia  R»»  Paarr  Bolx  Foa 
Tuooai.svia 
BcujaUJi.  ToooBUivii  (AP)— PrraidentTlto 
reaOrmed  Monday  that  the  Communist  party 
remains  the  -directing  force"  In  Tugoelavla. 
He  warned  party  member*  on  the  need  fo» 
unity  and  discipline. 

•-The  Communist  party  H  not  a  liberal  or- 
ssBilMtlon  m  which  everybody  does  what  be 
wanu.-  Tito  said,  ^t  la  a  Marxist  organlM- 
Uon  which  U  not  surpassed. 

-The  party  oontlnues  to  have  the  declalve 
role  In  oar  entire  lite." 

His  remarks,  made  to  a  conference  oc 
tjie  Communist  party  organlaatlon  o<  Bel- 
grade, apparently  were  prompted  by  a  eon- 


timilng  light  between  UbwaU  and  dogmatists 
In  the  party. 

Tito  said  thoee  who  do  not  agree  with  deci- 
sion at  the  Communist  majority  have  no 
place  In  the  party.  

-Without  purging  our  party  (It)  cannot 
play  the  role  ot  leader."       - 

Arguing  agalnat  Uioee  who  claim  the  Com- 
munist parly  should  abandon  lu  leaderahlp 
role  Tito  said:  "In  Yugoslavia  the  working 
people  hold  the  power.  CommunUts  are  part 
^the  people.  They  create  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  country." 

In  order  to  pursue  their  role  "Communists 
must  be  united,  have  unity  In  acUon."  he 

"xito  added  that  unity  la  as  Important  now 
as  n  wee  in  1M«  when  Joseph  V.  StaUn  at- 
tempted  to   break  the  Tugoalav  party  and 

overthrow  Tito.  

Tito  claimed  the  lack  ot  alertne«  In  the 
party  had  permitted  recent  outbursta  by 
Croatian  and  Serbian  naUonallst  InteUec- 
tuals.  He  added  that  "rotten  UberaUsm "  was 
the  other  cauae  for  these  outhurmU. 

Buivic  AoTHoa  Facmo  Talal  m  Conal  TonsT 
Bn-oaua.  Yooosuvia   (AP»  .— MlhaJIo  Ml- 
hallov.   Tugoalav   author   who   gained   fame 
abroad  for  defying  President  Tito's  oommu- 
niam.  wUl  face  a  court  bere  Monday  charged 
with  spreading  boaule  propaganda.    H  con- 
victed he  could  be  aentenced  to  a  maximum 
of  12  years  imprisonment. 

Mlhajlov  was  sentenced  last  September  to 
12    months    Imprisonment    by    the    district 
court  of  the  AdnaUc  city  of  Zadar  for  spread- 
ing  false   tnformaUon.     Ha   la  serving  tnu 
t^  and  will  be  brought  to  the  district  court 
here  Monday  from  prison.  ...... 

The  new  charge  against  him  U  that  he 
wrote  three  articles  last  summer  in  which  he 
presented  the  situation  in  Tugoelavla  In  a 
false  and  untrue  way  and  so  spread  hostue 
antl-Tugoelav  propaganda. 

Mlhajlov.  33.  first  got  Ui  trouble  with  Tu- 
goelav  authorities  In  the  spring  of  I9«».  when 
he  published  an  article  about  a  trip  to_  the 
soviet  Union,  entitled  "Moecow  Summer.  In 
It  he  said  the  Rusalans  introduced  concen- 
tration camps  before  Adolf  HKler  and  applied 
genocide  before  the  Nazis. 

The  Zadar  court  sentenced  him  to  nine 
months  imprisonment-  But.  on  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Croatia  acquitted  him  of  a 
charge  of  derision  of  the  Soviet  Union  but 
sentenced  him  to  five  months  Imprisonment, 
suspended  tor  two  years,  for  distribution  of 
banned  printed  materlala. 

In  August  !»««.  he  announced  plana  tor  an 
independent  maganne.  A  planned  meeUng 
with  his  touowers  never  was  held  bwsause 
Mlhajlov  was  arrested,  charged  with  spread- 
ing false  Information  and  sentenced  to  12 
months  imprisonment. 


PassoTcr  Scasoa 

EXTENSION  OP  RiMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROHAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or   tLUNOIB 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVBS 

Mmdav.  AprU  IT,  19S7 
Mr  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  eitend 
my  greetings  to  thoee  of  my  consUtuenU 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  Jews,  through- 
out the  world,  are  now  celebrating  the 
Passover  season. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  many  American 
Jews  were  subjected  to  discrimination 
and  religious  prejudice.  However^e 
work  and  accomplishments  of  the  Jewish 


people  In  America  could  not  be  Ignored. 
Tliey  were  an  enormous  part  of  our 
American  heritage  and  helped  to  broad- 
en and  better  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 
Tb06e  who  preach  anti-Semitism  are 
considered  by  Americans  today  as  be- 
longing to  a  lunatic  fringe. 

I  Joined  with  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress In  signing  a  statement  this  week, 
condemning  the  suppression  of  Je»"i£h 
spiritual  and  cultural  Ufe  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  is  presently 
severely  restricting  the  religious  life  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Jews  In  Russia  are 
forbidden  to  establish  any  nationwide 
fedmitlon  of  congregations  or  clergy. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  statement  with 
the  signature  of  284  Members  of  Con- 
gress, may  make  the  Soviet  Government 
aware  that  we  here  In  America  strongly 
disapprove  the  Soviet  Union's  policy  to- 
ward the  Jewish  people.  It  Is  my  fur- 
ther hope  that  the  Soviet  leaders  will 
amend  their  present  policy  and  permit 
the  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  freedom 
to  engage  In  their  religious  practices  with 
no  state  discrimination. 

It  is  time  now  for  men  to  repudiate  all 
forms  of  religious  persecution,  realizing 
what  wise  men  have  long  known,  that 
men  of  all  nations  and  creeds  are 
brotben. 


Aalipalhtioa  Uw  Not  Wgrlubl* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHT 

OP  irxw  TOUC 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuetdav,  AprU  4.  X9€7 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966.  Idy 
amendment,  designed  to  make  the  act 
more  completely  eHecUvc,  would  prolilbit 
any  careless  or  accidental  discharge  of 
oil  Into  navigable  bodies  of  water.  It 
would  not  confine  prosecution  solely  to 
shipowners  who  willfully  or  throuifh 
gross  negligence  dlschared  oU  Into  navi- 
gable waters. 

Support  for  legislation  of  this  type  can 
be  found  In  an  editorial  which  appecu-ed 
In  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express  last  week. 
I  Include  this  editorial  In  the  Rkcord 
today: 

AUTtTOLLVnON  LAW  NOT  WORKABta 

HeAJlogB  next  week  before  «  House  PubUc 
Works  suboommlttee  will  provide  »n  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  aomethlng  about  a  rftgret- 
table  «ltuaUon  Involving  enforcement  of  the 
federal  oll-polluUon  law. 

The  (act  Is  that  Justice  Deportment  fig- 
ures 8ho>w  that  the  1964  cl«&n-watcr  law 
which  took  effect  last  Nov.  3  and  was  In- 
tended to  strengthen  the  1M4  oll-polluUon 
law  actually  has  crippled  enforcement  ot  tt. 
a  remarkable  eitample  of  legislative  foul-up. 
The  foul-up  oame  about  this  way: 

Under  the  1B24  law  the  Justice  Department 
was  prosecuting  about  100  cases  a  year  of 
ships'  poUuUon  or  territorial  or  Inland  wa- 
ters. All  the  department  had  to  do  was 
prove  that  oil  discharges  c&me  from  a  par- 
Ucular  ship  tt)  get  a  verdict.  A  ship-owner 
ODUld  escape  liability  only  by  proving  that 
a  discbarge  attributed  to  bis  vessel  was  due 
a  serious  emargency  or  unavoidable  accident. 
An  amendment  to  the  IMM  clean-water  act, 


however,  although  the  act  Increased  peiial> 
ties,  defined  oU  discharges  frocn  vessels  ss 
"any  grossly  negligent  or  wUlful  spUUnf.** 
This  changed  the  original  wording  d  tb» 
definition  of  discharge  as  "asy  aoddental, 
negU^nt  o/  willful  spilling." 

The  result  of  the  change,  aooordlng  to  Jus- 
tice Department  atb^meys,  Is  that  the  depart- 
ment has  not  tUe4  s  single  case  agslngt  ship- 
owners  for  polluting  territorial  or  Inland 
waters  since  the  ne*w  law  became  op«raUon- 
al  last  Novamber.  The  nerw  wording  has 
made  the  Uw  unenforceable  because  of  the 
extreme  diSculty  of  proving  that  an  oU  dis- 
charge was  due  to  gross  negUgence  or  will- 
ful spllUng. 

Tlie  vast  damage  caused  by  the  oil  flow 
from  the  wrecked  tanker  Torrey  Canyon,  the 
oil  slick  washed  upon  Cape  Cod  beaches  and 
the  oil  slick  pouuung  Buffalo  Harbor  and 
the  Niagara  River  all  emphasise  the  need  for 
prevenlng  such  discharges  or  sssesslng 
penalties  If  they  should  occur.  Par  this 
there  will  have  to  be  a  law  that  is  enforce- 
able, not  stymied  by  crippling  amendment«. 

The  whole  subject  of  pollution  has  anrused 
great  public  ccsiccm  and  put  the  spotUgtit 
on  the  efforts  of  government  at  federal,  stat« 
and  local  levela  to  cope  with  Its  oompleiitaeB. 
Among  those  ootnplexltlea  should  not  be  leg- 
islative  handcuffs. 

At  next  week's  hearings  the  House  Jmbllo 
Works  suboommlttee  will  oonslder  the  ade- 
quacy of  federal  anUpollution  laws.  It  may 
be  ttapvi  that  rooommendatlons  for  rttoaov- 
Ing  the  hampering  oonditlons  that  now  exist 
wiu  be  produced  and  headed  toward  enact- 
ment. 

The  Nalioa  aad  Its  Newer  UaiTcriitiei — 
Sevc«  •(  the  CoHDlrr*!  Vkafity  ud 
Streagth 

EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   COKKKTICOT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ^EPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19,  1967 

Mr.  IRWm.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bridgeport,  located  In  the  big- 
gest oommunlty  In  my  district,  recently 
began  observation  of  its  40Lh  year  of 
uninterrupted  service  to  American  edu- 
cation. 

In  ceremonies  recognizing  this  achieve- 
ment, the  great  aovemor  of  Connecticut, 
the  Honorable  John  Dempsey,  was 
awarded  a  doctorate  In  tribute  for  his 
contributions  to  the  field  of  higher 
education. 

Chosen  to  Introduce  Oovemor  Demp- 
sey  at  the  convocation  ceremonies  was 
another  renowned  citizen  of  Connecticut, 
the  Honorable  WUllam  Benton,  former 
D.S.  Senator  and  now  DB.  Ambassador 
to  UNESCO. 

Senator  Benton  had  aome  pertinent 
comments  to  make  In  the  process  of  In- 
troducing the  Governor  about  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  comments  which 
I  would  like  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
tq  read. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  offer  for 
publication  In  the  Rbcoh©  Senator  Bcn- 
tons  speech  at  the  University  of  Bridge- 
port convocation  ceremonies  on  April  10, 
1967: 

Although  my  family  ties  have  been  with 
the  elms  and  Ivy  at  Tale,  my  own  actlTe  per- 
sonal Interests  have  been  with  the  newer  and 
younger  universities. 


Without  any  dlvaspect  for  the  great  and 
vemerahls  Instltirtlona  at  learning  that  num- 
ber thiir  yaars  In  the  hundreds,  may  I  say 
that  tXkls  natlcn  must  largely  iook  to  the 
nsrwer  universities  for  Its  vitality  and 
strength? 

Ify  grandfather,  my  rather  and  I.  and  my 
two  sons,  are  ail  graduates  of  Tale.  One  of 
my  wife's  ancestors,  Jacob  Hemingway,  was 
Tale's  first  graduate.  My  ancestors  and  hers 
thought  of  Tale  as  the  nearest  and  cheapest 
local  college,  t  Qjid  myself  working  bard  as 
a  trustee  for  a  number  of  today's  "nearest 
and  chei^Mst"  unlvenltles — for  example. 
Chicago.  Connecticut,  and  Brandels.  And  I 
am  honored  by  the  opportunity  today  to 
work  as  a  -  trustee  for  the  Unlvetat^  of 
Bridgeport,  which  Is  growing  tapldly  In  sta- 
ture as  well  as  enrollment. 

I  am  proud  to  preeent  to  you  a  message 
Just  received  by  wire  from  the  White  House. 
I  do  so  as  one  of  President  Johnaon's  ambas- 
sadors, his  ambassador  to  UNBSCO.  The 
-message  la  signed  by  I>ouglass  Cater,  the 
President's  special  assistant  for  education: 
"The  President  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
the  UnJ^veraity  of  Bridgeport  Is  observing  Its 
fortieth  year  of  uninterrupted  eer\-lce  to 
American  education. 

"He  has  saked  that  I  extend  to  you  per- 
sonally, and  to  your  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  his  warm  congratulations  am  this 
conspicuous  and  meaningful  milestooe. 

"Institutions  such  ss  yours  give  yotir  Presi- 
dent and  your  fellow  citizens  reason  to  look 
with  oonfldence  upon  the  yoimg  men  and 
women  of  America  who  are  to  perpetuate  the 
work  of  our  democracy. 

"The  President  Is.  heartened  by  the  ex- 
ample you  have  set  and  be  Is  encouraged  tn 
his  own  efforts  on  behalf  ot  American  edu. 
cation." 

•  •  ■  •  • 

In  recent  yean,  this  university,  like  UN- 
ESCO and  a  large  number  ot  American  and 
International  institutions,  has  become  the 
beneficiary  of  meet  generous  federal  support. 
It  has  received  very  substantial  loans,  on  a 
self-liquidating  basis,  for  dormitories  and 
for  a  student  center.  It  has  received  »:iO0.OO0 
toward  the  erection  of  the  College  of  Nursing 
building.  It  has  received  grants  through 
the  National  Science  Poundation.  and  money 
for  conducting  institutes  and  aexnlnars  for 
teachers  of  mathematics,  history  and  other 
projects.  It  is  expected  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment wUl  contribute  $600,000  toward  the 
cost  of  a  new  building  for  arts  and  humani- 
ttce.  It  has  even  received  a  grant  to  help 
make  poeslble  the  creation  of  a  closed-circuit 
educational  television  system  for  the  univer- 
sity's own  usel  In  view  of  such  federal 
largesse,  can't  we  take  pleasure  here  today 
at  confirmation  dirwrUy  from  the  White 
House  that  President  J<Anson  is  actively 
aware  that  the  Univexalty  of  Bridgeport  is 
not  in  Texas? 

Podcr&l  support  of  private  universities  baa 
been  necessary  and  Indeed  Inevitable,  and 
the  formula  which  Is  evolving  tfiould  and 
wiu  grow  in  importance.  I  take  some  pride 
m  the  fact  that  I  was  among  the  flrat.  on 
my  return  in  1956  from  the  first  of  my  five 
TlsiU  to  the  USSR,  to  advocate  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  federal  scholarships  for  ootlege  stu- 
dents. Our  Unlveralty  of  Bridgeport  Is  to- 
day receiving  from  the  federal  govemroent 
some  gaOO.OOO  a  year  for  student  loan  funds. 
I  am  particularly  delighted  to  pcu-ticlpate 
In  a  ceremony  which  honors  Governor  Dtmp- 
■cy  Burelv  Connecticut  has  had  no  gov- 
ernor in  modem  times  who  U  m«e  beloved. 
It  aeems  to  me  that  the  University  of  Bridge- 
port has  been  particularly  perspicacious  ia 
the  award  of  «»  honorary  degrees.  In  tie 
laat  few  years  It  became  the  first  and  only 
unlvenltT  to  give  an  hoDor»ry  degree  to  the 
gentleman  wlw>  has  become  Prime  MlnUter 
at  England.  Mr.  Harold  WUson,  who  tells  me 
he  reganis  this  ontvextfty  as  his  American 
alma  mater.  X  am  lunching  with  him  next 
Saturday  at  No.  10  Downing  Street  as  I  re- 
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tTtt.  rt»U  irem  your  wnnumtrauon.  au. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RKMABK8 

HON.  DAirrTB.  FASCELL 
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lumtul  Ibln^h  It  !•  U»  »  T«nlnd»r  o*  to* 
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T»lhoU<toy.-on«  Ui.t  1.  wmnM»t  MiH 

toL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  CAHIU 


nc  THE  HOOSB  0»  BBPRB8KHTATIVES 

Mr  FASCELLu  Mr.  Speaker,  begta- 
nuig  at  sundown  this  evening,  and  lor 
the  next  8  days.  Jews  an  over  Ibe  wOTld 
win  celebrate  Passover  cominemoraung 
the  exodui  from  EgTPt. 

The  story  of  lie  eiodus  continues  u> 
have  a  profound  meaning  for  aU  of  ui 
even  today  and  its  recounting  reminds 
us  ot  the  ever-present  struggle  lor  free- 
dom throughout  the  world. 

This  meaning,  and  the  .symbolic  cele- 
bration of  the  IsraeUtes-  flight  fron^ 
sUvery  are  ably  expressed  In  the  foUor- 
Ing  editorial  from  the  Miami  newspaper, 
the  Jewish  Plorldlan: 
TOT  BUAKINO  or  P^macm  o>  Ovn  Tma 


PMBorer  wUl  open  with  the  flnrt  Sedw  cm 
Monday  nlgBt  April  M.  when  Jew.  ^f)*^ 
out  the  worid  gather  to  recount  th.  rtorr 
of  the  Exodu.  from  ^ypt. 

The  Hagg«lah  unlBe.  Into  .  memtogful 
reUglou.  whole  the  elgnlflcanee  of  the  an- 
monlal  ntei  performed  at  the  Seder,  the jpe- 
clal  food,  eaten  or  .yiiibollcaJly  employed, 
end  the  numy  wnge  rendered  "  part  of  the 

""SILver  I.  the  bMtdrop  egalnrt  which  we 
repeat  the  .tory  of  manl  •oruggle  »  be  &e. 

f^mbondM.-  ""°'''^"'°"4;?^'^ 
ing  struggle  to  be  the  mMter  of  hi.  own 

*When  the  «00.000-odd  leraelltee  left  «gyP* 
under  the  mighty  outetretched  arm  of  Ood 
and  the  le«lereWp  of  Moee^  they  en«:ted 
one  of  the  moet  profoundly  moving  event.  In 
the  aog.  of  human  liberty.  _„^™. 

Puaover  featuree  moro  nomerou.  reUglou. 
mnhol.  thm  .Imoet  Miy  other  Jewtoh  boU- 
day  the  -cJianxeth.-  the  clay  with  which 
the  JewUh  Blave.  worted  on  the  great  pyra- 
mid, of  Egypt;  the  ••°»'-TSlLlrS^^„!S! 
bltterne»  of  their  lot;  the  -woah,  the  repre- 
eentaUon  of  God',  strength  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  man'a  treedcco- 

There  Ke  atao  the  wine,  the  m.t»>h.  Mid 
ttw  "karpa.,"  among  m«iy  other.. 

It  1.  thM.  that  place  PaMover  within  tb. 
oontert  of  our  broadly  rellglou.  «"» J^ 
torlcal  pMt  and  that  alao  make  of  th.  bou- 
a«v  a  continuing  celebraUon  of  mM-.de- 
tnilnaUan  to  be  the  arbiter,  of  hi.  dMtlny 
bare  on  Mrth. 
Bat  if  PsMover  U  aU  eg  *bmt  portUv.  and 


or  Maw  Jiaaar  

m  THE  HOUSB  OF  KHTUSDTATTVBS 

Tuetdav.  AprU  It.  19S7 
Mr.  CAHIU-.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  prtvllege  to  recent  days  to  rail 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  my  deep  and  continuing  Interest 
In  and  concern  about  automobile  liability 
Insurance.  In  continuation  of  the  sub- 
ject I  desire  to  call  to  your  attention 
todfiy  another  column  by  Tom  Plynn,  of 
the  Camden,  NJ„  Courier-Post  stair, 
entitled  "Rising  Rates  Blamed  mi  Many 
Things": 
AoiNT.  BeiAK  nr:  Bhwo  II*t«  Blamm) 

OM   UaJTV   TSIMQ. 

(By  Tom  Flynn) 
B«  Jfrtrw  »M  drfrhv  home  .  .  .  « JM. 
UM  .><4  tt  iM.  TwJartg  .  .  .  .na  «*<  road. 
«.ere  jH»Der»  .  .  .  tlere  »«"  hewJUjIf"  .P- 

^i^. .  ^^t  ><*«'■  •  ■  •*~'!-» 

Mehrer  ilomme*  tm  I*.  br:l*M  ■  •  •  <"» 
car'  tktdded  m  the  att  patxmtnt  .  .  .  there, 
icflJ  a  sickening  thud  .  ■  -  _  ,  ^  _.  ^ 
Fortunately,  for  VJUllam  D-  "«^;J"-°' 
48th  Street.  PennMUXen,  be  ndMd  «>•  ?°- 
comlng  car  and  craahed  agalnat  a  pwaed 
car  He  eecapod  Injury  and  there  WM  dam- 
ace  only  to  the  two  vehicle*. 

But  foe  BUI  Mehrer.  trouble  wm  Ju.t  be- 
elnnlDg.  HI.  InauTMie.  company,  a  n»- 
Lonal  concern  handled  by  »  big  Petm- 
aauten  «ency,  canceled  bu  policy  after 
more  than  30  jtMn  of  accident-free  driving. 
He  wa.  forced  Into  an  Melgned-rlak  category 
handled  by  another  agency.  HI.  premium, 
lumped  from  .170  to  saSO  MmMlly. 

Bm  Mehrer'.  trouble.  M«nl  .IngulK. 
Bather.  theyTe  .ymptomatlc  of  the  trouhle 
that  Involve  tb.  whole  iMWance  new. 
Driver  after  driver  compUln.  u  poUdca  are 
canceled  or  u  premium,  are  Increa^d. 

But  th.  .genclM  and  tb.  underwriter. 
IMUt  they  are  powerle«  to  change  tta 
courM  of  thing..  They  freely  acknowledge 
that  there  wa.  a  rate  IncreaM  of  nine  per 
cent  In  l»ffl.  another  o*  IS  per  cent  In  1W» 
ana  rtUl  another  In  IBM  of  M  per  cent. 

Tet  a  CMnden  agent  rtirug.  oO  th.  lii- 
cieue.  by  »ylng.  "For  every  »100  I  take  in 
automobUe  Ineurance  premluma  I  pay  out 
•  in  I  don't  even  KiUclt  the  buelnte.  Miy 
more.  I  try  to  rtlck  wttb  the  other  kind, 
of  in.urano.." 

The  re«»n.  olted  for  the  ever-lncreedng 
—t»  tn  Umoet  u  numerou.  a.  the  num- 
ber of  Menta  Tbey  blame  lawyer.,  doctor., 
auto  repair  men.  Jurle.  and  even  the  cllenu 
tbenuelve.  for  th.  Increaalng  premium.. 

A  Penneauken  agent,  who  preferred  to  re- 
main anonymou.  la.  .11  agent.  contKted 
did)  dldnt  attempt  to  hide  hU  feeling.. 
"Doctor.  K»th*  wor«  offender.."  h.  claimed. 
When  he  complained  to  .  doctor  about  a 
.75  eharg.  for  -X-ray  .tndl«-  I  "if  "  hadnt 
been  an  Inaurance  cm.  It  would  have  been 
ai»"")  b.  WM  poUtaiy  told,  "you  uk*  car. 
ot  your  bualnem  and  nl  tak.  care  of  mine. 
An   agent   for   a   Bl«»wood   underwriter 


■expert.'  on  whlplMh."  ,  ,„.  _^ 

And  everybody  point,  the  Anger  at  tb.  re- 
pair men.  The  agenu  claim-to.  body^ho^ 
Sirge  for  work  which  U  never  done,  for  new 
SrtTwhen  u«d  paru  are  '"'^'f  "f."^? 
^ea»  the  price  to  ""try  to  Mve  K>m.  guy, 
bl.  »50  deductible  coet.""  .rf,i,i__ 

High  jury  award,  come  In  for  crtUclnn. 
One  igent  r«»ll«l  .  caM  Involving  .  l»-y»r- 
oMBlKikwood  Terrac  youth,  a  carjentM-^ 
aM«ntlce.  who  recently  won  a  M0*00  award 
fStt.  lo«  of  on.  flngar  In  an  ao^d«^ 

""HowcM.aJurypoMU)Iyeiplalntbat.    tb. 

aaent  aaks. 

Finally,  a  Oamden  agent  claim,  the  Inmred 
tbem«lve.  are  to  blun..  ;35«T  h.v.  . 
"What  can  I  get  out  o«  It"  "ttltud^  be  «ya 
All  theM  f.ctor.  have  combined  to  drive 
auto  iMUrance  rate,  upward  .t  .  dlDylng 
pace  The  Department  of  InKiranc*  Md 
Banking  authorl»d  three  raU  IncreMe.  In 
four  year,  although  they  did  not  grant  the 
Juu  requeau  by  the  oompanle.  In  .11  oa««.. 

Auto  insurance  tMm  are  a  oompUcated 
buidneM.  The  baalc  rate  1.  Predl<»"<' "^^ 
accident-free  record  for  a  Pf~°  '»^,°« 
under  Ideal  oondlUona  Any  f«tcni  wMi* 
alter  tbl.  picture  caUM  a  lurcbarg*  to  Mid  to 

the  bMlc  rata  

Young  driver.,  under  2S  years  of  age.  pay  » 
surcharge.  So  do  older  drlvei..  A  man  who 
drive,  hi.  car  tor  bUslneM  pay.  more.  A  man 
who  drive.  In  a  oonge.t«l  urban  we.  payiia 
.urcharge  that  a  re<«dent  of  a  rural  area  doM 
iStW^  And  nnaUy  ev»y  Mddwit  Claim  re- 

sulu  In  a  surcharge. 

A  Haddonfleld  man  who  work,  for  a  CMn- 
den  agency  acknowledge,  that  hi.  company 
tack,  a  30  per  cent  surcharge  on  the  rate 
after  the  first  accident  daun.  AM>oondcl.lm 
means  a  70  per  cent  aurcharge. 

Another  compMiy  UmK.  It.  wrcb«ge  to  10 
per  cent  for  each  aoddenv  The  M«nt  will 
idmlt  that  U  a  30  or  30  per  oent  nircharge  I. 
added  at  the  »m.  time  O"^'',"'!^ 
been  ralMd  by  th.  Kate.  tb.  premium  take. 

*  Tbe'^S^kwood  .gMt  »y.  companle.  are 
being  "more  selecUve"  In  whom  they  Uwure 
and  the  Camden  agent  aay.  'the  oompanle. 
are  running  »»red.-  ^^ 

Tb.  Haddonflold  man  Mlnllt.  "It  a  a  proo- 

lem  Ineurlng  the  aged."*  

"The  anawer  m  the  eye.  of  tb.  Blackwood 

man  re.u  with  the  people  thMn^lvea  

"The  PennMUken  agent  say.,  ""Tb.  road, 
are  Inadequate.  Going  around  the  Airport 
Circle  IS  Uke  taking  your  life  in  youi  bands. 
•"And  car.  go  too  fMt  today,""  be  My.. 
""PUeupe  at  SO  mile.  Ml  hour  ue  a  lot  wor.. 
than  at  30  mile,  an  hour."" 

But  wltb  3J36.08S  motor  vehicle.  In  tbl. 
state  plus  tb*  out-of-.t»ter.  who  VM  New 
JerMy  road..  If.  difficult  to  eUmUial*  tbe 
pUe-upe  at  any  speed.  _  -v  . 

"The  pubUc  ba.  .Imply  got  to  acoept  that 
M  long  a.  thl.  daughter  on  th.  hlgbw.y. 
keep.  up.  they"re  going  to  hav.  to  pay  for  It. 
"TbeyU  ]u.t  hav.  to  pay  until  they  become 
more  careful  when  they  get  behind  the 
wheel."  one  .gent  »ya 
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,__.  ._j  ^_A-M»  «veii  a  little  mir-     KJnnrt.    Tb.  Improvement  ot  atrvloe  at  lea-         We  think  k>,  too. 
pleased  and  probawy  even,  »  "™«  »^      «m.bie  rate.  mu«  be  wwrnpilrtied  through        In  our  Judgment,  it  doesnt  make  My 
prised  at  the  near-ur>anlroous  approval     ^^^  ,^  employee,  who  can  handle  .      aeuM  for  u  operation  as  Important  to  th. 


A  GoTermmMl  PosJal  CorporatioB 

KXTBNSICW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  idcmoAir 
D(  THK  HOUSB  OP  BKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  Aprfl  U.  19S7 
Mr.WniIAMD.FOBD.    Mr.Spe^er, 
Postmafiter   Ocncnd   03rlen   murt   iw 


the  Nation's  prwa  h«  gtren  his  propoeal 
to  tateMlff^  »  Oovcnuxwnt  oorpontlon 
to  nni  our  emlU  dellTery  syatein.  In 
hundreda  of  newspapers  across  the  coun- 


ruing  TfHuxns  of  mall.  Ttist  means  aatomft- 
tlocL,  uaa  Um  corporate  re-rtructurlng  ot  Uw 
d«p«rtment  may  be  tbe  cttslest  way  to  g«t  It. 

{ Mich. )     Chronic!*. 


try  the  Postmaster  General's  Idea  has     frtom    tha    Muskegon    (Ml. 
been   hailed    as    one    that   holds    great  *!*■  «•  i»^I 


public  and  a*  extensive  as  the  postal  serTice 
to  be  so  deeply  enUngled  in  politics  as  it  ts. 
Under  the  present  syitcm.  the  msji  wbo 
hemds  the  operation  is  appointed  by  tbe  Pres- 
ident and  usually  ss  a  reward  tor  serrlce 
rendered  the  party  In  po^»er. 

;;;su^rsr"p;;^ucing  a  solution  to  the  '^^■'^^ji'^^'^s^i^''^,'^-  po!irs-ter^s^h<SrtS^^fs«p^mf- 

burgeoolng    problems    that    plaffue    the  PWDnrr.  «s  Ma.  O-BaaK  S*t.  ^  patroosge  sp^lntee.  who«.  selection  Is 

DOStal  seivloe.    Those  papers  which  have         if  Congress  can  shake  off  tfa«  b»m^  of      ^^^^  delayed  by  intrs-party  squabbles  be* 
St  bestowed  an  outright  endorsement    "»•  P*^-"**"  T^*V*  ^^'^^.^!^.      IT     »««»  fscttons  differing  u  to  who  is  moet 

STtheWoeal  have  m^ed  that  It  be    ^^  ^  Postmsster  GenenU  OBrtens  pm-     . h...  ,..„.,«,„>  ,...»..  w. 

given  serious  consideration.  I  am  sure 
Congress  will  respond  to  this  call.  Four 
typical  editorial  reactions  to  Mr. 
O'Brien's  plan  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
News,  the  Flint  Journal,  the  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  and  the  State  Journal,  and  I 
Include  them  In  the  IUcord  at  this  point: 
fmxa  tb*  Detroit  News.  Apr.  S,  l»e7] 
TcmK  Post  Offics  Iwto  a  Oo««»atiom? 

It's  a  Ooob  Way  OtTT 
Almoet  any  suggestion  to  do  something 
about  th*  P(Mt  Offlc*  Department  U  bound  to 
ipin  sapport.  If  otUy  because  Its  preatDt 
course  U  Intolerable.  Thus  PiialiniMir  0*0- 
eral  Lawrence  O'Briens  propoaal  to  ttm  th* 
archaic  monster  Into  a  govenunent  ootpora- 
tloa  should  merit  at  least  a  full  r«Tlew  and. 
we  ti<yp«.  afflnnatlTe  action. 

The  Po«t  OS<3*  Department,  ss  It  operate* 
today,  handle*  first  class  letters  and  air  mall 
at  rate*  which  yield  a  small  profit.  News- 
papen.  magadne*.  and  other  educational 
materials  are  carried  at  30  percent  ol  the 
actual  coat  ot  service.  And  bulk  or  Junk 
mall  U  handled  at  60  percent  ol  cost. 

All  postal  revenues  accrue  to  the  general 
treasury  whUe  Congress  appropriate  operat- 
ing funds,  providing  enough  money  to  cover 
the  persistent  deficit,  which  thu  year  wUl 
probably  ezc««d  SI  .a  blUlon. 

The  President  has  asked  for  a  postal  rat* 
Increase  this  year  which  will  raise  rate*  for 
the  first  cla-sa  letter  from  5  c«nt«s  to  6  cents — 
a  30  percent  Increase  for  a  class  ol  mall 
which  Is  already  paying  lU  own  way. 

Changing  the  operation  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department  to  a  government  corporation 
would  offer  considerable  advantages  over 
this  system-  The  deficits  involved  in  carry- 
ing educational  and  Junk  mall  would  be  ob- 
vious, ss  wotild  the  hidden  costs  of  other 
services,  such  u  free  malll&g  privileges  for 
federal  officials. 

Once  the  deficits  are  faced,  the  public 
could  decide  whether  subsidies  should  b* 
eonUnued.  It  might  be  very  Interesting  to 
hear  the  reaction  of  the  citizen  who  Is  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  "occupant"  and  then 
discovers  his  first  class  letter  rates  have  been 
paying  40  percent  of  the  ooet  of  mailing  th* 
Interminable  flow  of  Junk  mall  which  h* 
must  dutifully  carry  out  to  the  trash. 

Th*  dtlaen  might  also  ask  whether  th* 
changing  historical  setting  and  the  oth*r 
open  means  ot  communicating  still  Justify  a 
subsidy  at  70  percent  for  "educstlonal"  m*- 
terlaU  which  are  often  more  commercial  than 
cultural. 

But,  regardless  of  the  deficit  th*  nation 
may  cfaoo**  to  provide,  the  corporate  form 
would  offer  other  Improvements  over  th* 
present  setup.  Today,  for  example,  the  Port 
'  Offlo*  Department  Is  woefully  short  of  auto- 
mated equipment.  Tet  It  finds  that  funds 
intended  for  capital  purpoass  are  abaorbcd  by 
what  seem  to  be  Insatiable  payroU  demands. 
A  government  corporation  oould  Issue  bond* 
for  capital  purposes  and  speed  the  introduc- 
tion of  laborsavlng  machinery.  FayroUs 
would  not  necessarUy  taU — but  their  rate  of 
growth  oould  be  slowed. 

The  Poet  Office  Departneat  now  has  700.- 
000  employees  who  have  received  thre*  pay 
Increases  In  the  last  four  years  and  stlU  there 
are  serious  problems  of  finding  capable  per- 


poaal  to  turn  the  nation's  postal  system  over 
to  a  nonprofit,  independent  government  cor- 
poratloa. 

Patronage  and  other  political  Implication* 
of  the  Post  OfDce  Department  lost  their  sig- 
nificance years  ago.  Today  the  (^>eratlons  ol 
this  department  ought  to  be  on  the  best  pos. 
aible  busLnass  basis. 

Automatloa  Is  an  enormous  need.  Pall- 
ur«  to  make  r^ld  progress  In  handling  an 
ever- Increasing  volume  of  mall  can,  as  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  said,  produce  a  giant-slaed  head- 
ache In  some  future  period  for  government. 
business  and  everyone  else.  Mr.  O'Brien  ad- 
mits that  the  current  rate  of  modemlaaUon 
Is  not  sufficient. 

Having  a  poatmaster  general  at  cabinet 
status  Is  a  throwback  to  tha  day*  when  th* 
person  who  held  that  post  was  also  the  po- 
litical ringmaster  for  the  party  In  power. 
In  our  thne,  aide-duties  of  a  pcdlUcal  nature 
have  no  place  in  postal  problems. 

There  Is  precedent  for  the  type  of  new 
organization  Mr.  O'Brien  recomzDends.  A 
number  of  Independent  agencies  exist  in  the 
federal  government.  These  Includ*  th* 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Pederal  Reserve 
System,  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Pederal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  Federal  Trade  Cocn- 
mlsslon.  General  Services  AdmlnlistraUon, 
and  the  National  Aeronautlca  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA). 

The  volume  of  business  handled  by  th* 
Post  Omco  Department  Is  much  Larger,  which 
Is  ail  the  more  reason  for  giving  It  Independ- 
ent status,  subject  only  to  congressional  re- 
view. It  should  be  noted  that  tbe  postal 
deficit  has  risen  from  S363  l&imon  In  1055  to 
Sl.a  bllUon  today. 

Congress  cannot  hope  to  mastermind  In- 
ternal postal  policy  under  today's  conditions. 
It  will  be  a  double  boon,  both  to  Congres* 
and  to  the  postal  service.  If  a  new  ^p*  ot 
managerial  dlrecUon  Is  created,  with  th*  top 
poets  filled  by  reasoned  experts  In  the  prob- 
lems of  mall -handling. 

The  biggest  concern  will  be  on  the  ques- 
tion ot  rates.  Here  a  whole  new  attitude 
will  hav*  to  come  into  existence.  Congreas 
will  want  to  retain  some  kind  of  veto  con- 
trol. Nonetheless,  the  degree  of  efficiency  In 
the  postal  system  la  the  main  factor  In  rates, 
both  for  rnttii  users  and  for  taxpayer*.  Im- 
proved efficiency  from  better  management  Is 
the  best  assurance  of  fair  rates  for  usen  and 
lower  substdlas  from  tha  pubUc  treasury. 

{From  the  lAnslng-Sut  Lansing  Statt  Jour- 
nal. Apr.  11.1967) 
PosTAt  CBixr'a  Plam  Mnrr*  Clou  Study 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  government  official 
seeks  to  abolish  his  own  job  but  this  would 
be  one  of  the  effects  of  a  proposal  by  \3& 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

Tbe  other  and  more  far-reacblng  effect 
would  be  conversion  of  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment into  a  nonprofit  government  cor- 
poration which  hopefully,  would  be  operated 
like  a  private  business  Instead  of  being 
bogged  down  In  what  O'Brien  calls  a  "Jungl* 
of  restrictive  legislation  and  custom"  that 
makes  It  almost  Impossible  to  Improve  the 
postal  service. 

The  poatmaster  general  said  h*  had  made 
•och  a  general  recommendation  to  President 
Johnson  "and  h*  feeU  It  wwthy  of  lnt«nslv« 
study." 


deserving  (politically)  of  the  job. 

Instead  of  continuing  this  spoils  vyBtem. 
O'Brien  proposes  that  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment be  removed  from  tbe  cabinet  and  re- 
placed by  a  nonprofit  government  OMpora- 
tton  operated  by  a  board  of  director*  named 
by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  Oongress. 
It  would  be  managed  by  a  professional  execu- 
tive appointed  by  the  board. 

■"The  postal  service  should  fully  reflect  the 
genius  of  American  management  and  Indus- 
trial skills."  O'Brien  said.  "Management  and 
amployes  alike  should  be  paid  according  to 
standards  of  comparable  industry.  The 
United  States  Is  perhaps  the  most  Ingenious 
nation  ever  to  appear  In  history.  I  think  It 
U  about  tune  to  devot*  more  of  that  inge- 
nuity to  tb*  vital  ana  ot  postal  eomrounl- 
catlons." 

The  postmaster  general  recently  told  Oon- 
gress that  the  department,  hampered  by 
biireaucratic  processes  and  an  increasing 
volume  of  mall.  U  "in  a  race  with  cataa- 
trophe." 

Ther*  Is  no  guarantee,  of  course,  that 
O'Brien's  plan  would  result  In  better  mall 
service.  But  If  the  Influence  of  partisan 
politics  were  kept  to  a  minimum  and  tbe 
service  were  operated  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  private  enterprise  by  a  board 
of  directors — with  th*  authority  to  solve 
problems  such  as  that  created  by  mo\intatns 
of  Junk  mall  that  now  are  distributed 
throughout  the  land — the  chances  for  Im- 
provement would  appear  to  be  far  better  than 
they  are  under  the  present  Bystem. 

O'Brien's  proposal  Ls  certainly  worthy  of 
careful  and  unbiased  study  by  Oongress  as 
a  basis  for  a  non-polltlcal  determination  of 
what  will  b*  In  the  best  IntercsU  of  the** 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  postal  servic*. 

(Fioca  tb*  Flint    (Mich.)    Journal, 

Apr.  5.  lySTJ 

O'BaiEH's  Puuc  To  AsousB  Ba  Jos  Wobth 

CoKsmsaioo 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
has  earned  a  reputation  as  on*  of  the  most 
competent  "all-around"  men  In  th*  higher 
echelon    of   public  servlos. 

Somehow  the  words  capable,  talented  and 
reepocted  seem  to  find  use  by  writer*  who 
have  occasion  to  discuss  him  or  his  actlvlUes. 

His  talent*  have  resulted  in  Uls  holding 
three  "Job*''  currently.  He  la  flrst,  post- 
master general,  a  task  to  dlsnvay  the  most 
stout-hearted  man  tneee  doya;  he  Is  al** 
President  Johnson's  top  political  oonfldant 
and  political  soothsayer;  furtbwmore.  he 
still  scU  as  the  President's  key  agent  in  pro- 
moting major  legislation  in  Coogres*. 

He  has  a  peculiar  sJiUlty  to  "lay  down  tbe 
law"  In  poUUos  and/Wlthln  the  postsJ  servic* 
without  stirring  undu*  re**ntment  or  dis- 
like. 

He  has  a  reputation  for  directness  and  far 
being  clear-headed.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
John  F.  Kennedy  appointees  remaining  with 
PTMldent  John«m  and  yet  retaining  th* 
respect  «:  thoe*  Kennedy  foUowers  wbo  seem 
unable  to  depart  from  th*  "Camelot"  of  th* 
Kennedy  regloM. 

For  those  reasons,  bis  sorprlee  suggeetlon 
Monday  that  his  Job  as  poetmaat«-  general  be 
atxAlshed  deserves  mar*  than  casual  oocsM- 
eraUon. 

O'Brien  ttklnfcs  tbt  post  offio*  operation 
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should  be  taken  mway  from  lu  prertdenttal 
Cabinet  vtAtua  and  turned  Into  a  nonprofit 
govemmant  corporation. 

He  \B  only  tbc  Lataat  of  many  governmental 
offlcialB  both  In  and  outaide  tiie  poatal  de- 
partment to  point  out  tte  poaUl  aervlce  U 
in  a  near-cataatrophe  ata^e  and  demanda 
radical  aurgery. 

He  bellevea  tbat  llli  Job  aboujd  be  banalea 
by  a  profeealonaJ  execuUve  operating  a  oor- 
porate-llke  govermnental  agency  dltorced 
from  Ita  sadlUonal  lUCoa  aa  a  poUUoal 
catch-all. 

O'Brien  baa  atrlTen  mightily  to  bring  aome 
sort  ol  order  out  at  tbc  chaoa  tJiat  U  our 
poaUd  ayatem.  He  haa  loUght  to  do  aome  of 
the  tninga  prevloualy  attempted  by  our  own 
Arthur  K.  Summerfleld  when  he  waa  poat- 
niaater  general,  Including  greater  uee  of  auu>- 
maUOQ  and  mere  moden  bualneaa  methoda. 

Whether  there  la  much  poaalblilty  of 
divorcing  the  aprawUng  poatal  lyitem  from 
Ita  unholy  alliance  with  leglalatlve  political 
patronage  would  be  a  hazardoua  gu««e  today. 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  auch  urglnga  will 
force  Oongreaa  to  do  aomathlng  about  the 
problem  before  the  entire  wobbly  atructure 
ooUapaea  Into  one  great  atate  ot  oonfualon. 


TMchcT  Cwpi:  Trae  E^catioBjJ 


BXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  paKMBTXvAMia 

m  THB  HODSE  OP  HBPBISENTATrVES 
Wetbieiiay,  April  5. 19*7 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker.  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
(in  Qardner  has  said  that  education  la 
the  opportunity  lor  a  person  to  attain 
Individual  fulflllment,  to  reach  full 
stature. 

Very  shortly  we  will  be  asked  to  con 


major  city  are  flooded  today  with  the  Botaam 
of  a  vaat  new  migration — from  rural  areaa  to 
urban  centera.  Many  ol  theaa  mlgrwu,  un- 
educated, aran  Ulltarata  and  aocualooiad  to 
a^loultural  amploymxnt,  are  wholly  un- 
equipped ror  parOolpatlon  In  an  loduatrlal 
economy:  and  often.  In  oonaequenoe.  they 
find  themaelvea  .  crowded  Into  decaying 
nelghborhooda.  unemployed,  elplolted  and 
deaperate.  Their  children,  often,  are  In  a 
real  aenae  dlalnherlted — deprived  of  any  cul- 
tural atlmulatlon  or  any  Incentive  to  team. 
It  la  for  theee  children  that  the  achoU 
must  today  undertake  a  apeclal  taak— a  taak 
analogoua  to  but  different  from  the  taak  ac- 
oompllahed  by  the'  public  achools  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  In  making  the  melting  pot  a 
reality  for  the  chUdran  of  the  migrants  from 
Europe.  "For  centurlee."  the  report  of  the 
Advtaory  OouncU  obeervea,  "achoola  have 
dealt  almoet  wholly  with  atudenta  who  have 
valued  learning  and  have  come  to  school 
In  search  of  It-  Among  the  children  with 
whom  the  Teacher  Corps  works,  the  first  taak 
ta  not  eo  much  to  teach  them  aa  to  reach 
them.  In  order  to  persuade  them  that  they  can 
learn— and  that  learning  can  be  useful,  In- 
teresUng  and  rewarding." 

The  Teachers  Corpe  r«crulta  Idealistic  and 
committed  young  college  graduates  who  want 
to  do  this  specialized  and  difficult  type  of 
teaching;  and  it  trains  them  for  the  task 
In  participating  universities  and  In  the  pub- 
lic achools  of  disadvantaged  neighborhoods 
which  have  aaked  for  their  help.  During  the 
past  school  year,  some  IJOO  Corpe  members 
have  served  In  375  schooU  In  111  school  dis- 
tricts m  3>  states,  serving  In  each  caae  at  the 
Invitation  of  a  local  school  system.  Usually 
they  work  In  teams  ot  three  to  ten  Interns. 
headed  by  a  team  leader  who  U  an  exper- 
ienced teacher.  They  are  subordinates  o< 
the  local  school  authorltlea,  oonlarmlhg  to 
local  rulea  and  pracUoea,  paid  at  a  rate  equal 
to  that  received  by  the  least  experienced 
teacher*  In  the  local  school  district. 

The  Teechers  Corps  brings  with  it  not  only 
specialized  training  and  some  freab  Ideas; 
even  more  significantly  It  brings  the  ardor  ot 
dedicated  young  people.    It  has  made  a  great 


foundatlonj  in  the  area.  They  are 
unanimously  agreed  cm  the  vital  need  to 
preserve  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon 
and  to  preserve  some  badly  needed  open 
apaccs  and  scenic  values  in  tfals  explod- 
ing metropolitan  area. 

The  donations  of  l»nd  and  scenic 
easements  will  more  than  match  the 
Federal  share  of  land  acquisition.  No- 
where In  the  Nation  Is  there  a  better 
bar^n  in  parkland  because  of  these 
donations.  As  Miss  Shirley  Elder  puts 
It  in  her  Washington  Star  article  of 
April  33: 

At  PIscataway,  the  Federal  govenunent  has 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  large  park  area 
at  relauvely  slllaU  oast. 

Unfortunately  the  House  Apprwria- 
tlons  Committee  has  not  acknowledged 
the  overwhelming  benefits  that  would  be 
derived  to  the  general  public  at  this  park. 
It  has  denied  the  Federal  share  of  »2.7 
million.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  restore  this  tra«lc  out 

In  the  meantime,  1  recommend  the 
following  article  to  my  ooUeacues  ao  they 
may  see  how  valuable  this  project  Is  in 
all  respects: 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 

Apr.  23,  19«7| 

Vixw  FtoM  Momrr  Vsaifoir  Again  in 

jKopaaoT 

I  By  Shirley  Bder) 

On  a  clear  day,  you  can  see  for  more  than 

300  years. 

Pause  a  moment  on  the  sloping  lawn  below 
the  handsome,  white-columned  mansion. 
Look  out  across  tlie  river. 
Listen. 

Soon  you  will  bear  the  chatter  at  young- 
st«r8  and  you  can  almoet  see  a  snail  boy  and 
his  brother  acmmbUng  across  the  lawn. 
They  may  stop  brteJIy  to  gaae,  as  you  are 
gazing.  actoM  the  river  at  the  wooded,  gently 
rolling  bills  of  Maryland. 

You  feel  things  haven't  changed  much  In 
these  aoo  years.     The  mansion  still  Is  there 


beginning;    it   can,   u   It  g«u   the   chanoe 

,7"T.'^:S^  TS,'^  ^l^d^t^e  Ee"      ''"^^  '^"""^^  ;S^"o?t  «'SS^  r      ^tirough  no  muddy  boou  Clutter  the  h^l  as 
slder  the  legislation  to  extend  ttie  Ee-      ^  ^^  ^^  of  June  unless  Ooogr».     doubtless  they  did  in  Oeorge  Washington  s 

mentary  and  Secondary  Education  am     -^,<.^,,  ,j,t^  ^  extend  lis  Ufe  and  to  give     day  and  no  greatcoats  ai«  thrown  casually 
of  IMS,  and  there  are  those  who  propose  -  ■  ■■       •-  ----- 

alternatives  to  the  administration  bill, 
one  of  which  would  eliminate  the 
Teacher  Corps. 

At  this  point  In  the  RkCORD,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  read 


It  the  supplemental  appropriation  tt  needa 
to  carry  on  through  the  summer.  Ko  better 
investment  oould  b*  made  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged. 


the  'Washington  Post  editorial  of  April 
24  In  support  of  the  National  Teacher 
Corps,  wlilch  also  cites  the  appraisal  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Teacher  Coi«s 
Is  designed  to  work  with  special  children 
to  encourage  this  release  of  human  po- 
tential. It  svu«ly  merits  our  special  con- 
sideration. 
Tlie  article  follows: 

TSSCRIKQ    TSACHXaS 

Congress  ought  to  give  thoughtlul  oon- 
eldaratlon  to  a  report  Juat  released  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educstlon 
of  Disadvantaged  Children.  The  report  la 
an  appraisal  of  the  T»chers  Corps  during  Its 
first  year  of  operation:  end  It  Is  striking  en- 
thuslsstlc  about  the  performance  and  the 
potentlallUes  of  this  fiedgUng  group  In  a 
period  when  It  was  peculiarly  handicapped 
by  problems  ot  organization  and  by  Inade- 
quate funds.  At  the  same  time,  the  report  la 
something  more:  It  Is  an  InslgbtTul  discus- 
sion of  the  special  problems  of  teaching 
"dlsadvantagvd"  chUdran. 

A  major  educational  challenge  confronts 
the  country.    Public  school  systems  tn  every 


View    FroB 
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■  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    HAMTXAIfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR88ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  AvrU  5, 1H7 
Mr  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  90th 
Congress  Is  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
discarding  one  of  the  best  Investjnente — 
In  public  fundi  and  In  the  protection  of 
scenic  resources — that  has  ever  been  of- 
fered to  the  U.S.  Government.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  PlscaUway  Park,  which  ia 
the  overview  from  Mount  Vernon,  tixe 
estate  ol  our  first  President,  Oeorge 
Washington. 

This  part  would  be  a  success  largely 
through  the  donatkxu  of  UzkI  and  scenle 
easements  by  farslghted  and  dedicated 
private  landowners  and  two  nonpn^t 


kCToaa  a  chair. 

pree«rvatton  ot  the  buUdliiBi  that  moke  up 
Moxmt  Vemon  has  InTolved  the  dedicated 
irork  of  tnatiy  peraon*.  In  the  roarefroot  hai 
been  the  Mount  Vernon  UuSlw'  AMOcUtion. 
But.  even  they,  though  dedloMed,  have  bad  to 
turn  to  CongraM  for  aolutdoa  to  a  totally- 
unexpected  protoiem:  the  Tlew  acroea  the 
river. 

ms.  soLTOM'a  Girr 

Thanks  to  an  tncndlbly-geneioua  gift  from 
R«p.  Pmnoee  Bolton.  R-Ohlo.  a  Mt.  Vemon 
vice-regent,  the  aoaault  of  oocnineffclallaatlon 
on  the  ri?er  Ttew  has  been  slowed.  Now.  If 
Ooogreae  will  do  tta  share,  the  mUUons  who 
Tlatt  Mount  Vernon  each  year  will  be  able  to 
kx>fc  acTOM  the  river  for  another  300  years 
KOd  eee  the  same  view  that  greeted  this  ooun- 
aY»  Oret  President  In  the  lT30s. 

But  Oongreas  must  act  swlfUy  or  the  Tshi- 
s.ble  waterfront  property,  which  Mraddlee  the 
Prince  O<orges-Ch arise  county  line,  will  be- 
wsne  ftvaaabie  oaoe  more  to  the  developers 
who  b&vs  threatensd  with  oU  storage  tankJ. 
•ewttge  treatznent  faculties.  va«t  oommerclaJ 
recreation  areas  and,  Kt  one  point,  am  airfield. 

The  90th  Oongrsas  already  has  dealt  ths 
project  a  weakening  blow:  the  Houae  Appro- 
prtaaons  OonunJttee  laat  week  cut  the  necee- 
MTT  funds  fee  ths  federal  share.  CSia&ges 
In  the  oomiBltbe*  budBe>t  seldcm  are  made 
on  tbe  H<^uM  floor  so  hopes  for  reMor«tlon 
Ekow  rest  with  tbe  Senate. 

"All  we'r«  aaklac."  nUI  Mi«.  Bolton,  '  i* 
that  they   (OongTMa)    finish  up  what  thry 
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promised.'  To  fall  to  do  wo.  ahe  added,  would 
tw  "perfectly  tmglc  and  totally  unneoeasary." 
The  deadUne  is  August.  II  Congress  re- 
fUBSS  to  appropriate  the  sa.?  million  Is  al- 
ready-authorised funds  by  that  time,  the 
Tlew  from  Mount  V«T»on,  now  oarefully 
pisrded  by  a  unique  partnership  of  ease- 
ments aod  goTemment -owned  land,  oould 
iLgaln  become  avaUable  to  commerclallxallon. 
The  drive  to  hold  off  dereiopment  of  the 
Maryland  shore  began  In  earnest  12  years 
igo  with  a  telephone  caU  from  Mount  Ver- 
non's resident  director.  OecU  Wall,  to  Mrs. 
Bolton.  WaU  said  the  land  across  the  Po- 
tomac was  about  to  be  sold  to  some  Texas 
0(1  men  who  planned  to  erect  oU  storage 
tanks  there- 
Mrs.  Bolton  said  she  appealed  to  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  to  seTeral  others  in 
New  York  but  failed  to  oome  up  with  the 
amount  needed  to  block  the  tank  farm.  At 
about  this  time,  she  Inherited  some  money 
of  her  own  and.  with  some  S760.000,  txnight 
the  4&0  acres  that  formed  the  basis  o<  the 
Accokeek  Poundatlon. 

"This,"  said  Mra.  Bolloo.  In  the  Poun- 
daUon's  latest  annual  report,  "was  Juit  the 
beginning.- 

By  1900.  almost  haV  of  the  seven  miles  of 
shoreline  along  the  Potomac  and  Ptecataway 
Bay  had  been  donated  to  the  Accokeek  Foun- 
dation. A  program  ot  reeearch  and  restora- 
tion was  t>egun  with  special  focus  on  creation 
of  a  historically-accurate  National  Colonial 
Farm.  The  Foundation  agreed  to  donate 
mc«t  of  Its  land  to  the  federal  government. 

The  Tlew-eavlng  project  was  not  desUned 
for  a  smooth,  un^entful  life,  however. 

One  day,  an  '^in thinking  local  agency, 
armed  with  the  power  of  eminent  domain." 
came  forth  "determined  to  condemn  the  l&nd 
ws  sought  to  preserve."   Mrs.  Bolton  said. 

It  was  the  greatest  Indignity.  The  local 
agency — the  Washington  Suburbcui  Sanitary 
Commission — wanted  to  buUd  a  sewage 
treatment  plant. 

The  threat.  Mis.  Bolton  said,  was  too  great 
for  any  private  group  to  handle.  So.  they 
turned  to  the  federsj  government  and,  in 
19fll,  Congress  enacted  legtslatlon  establish- 
ing PIscataway  Parlt.  Nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars was  authorised  «o  bay  land  and  •391,133 
was  spvnt. 

For    some    reaeoo.    the    federal    program 


budget.  If  past  experience  ts  any  test,  how- 
ever, the  budget  may  not  clear  Oongrsas  be* 
fors  August  wen  though  the  fiscal  year  be- 
gins July  1. 


Donors  of  the  easements  get'no  money  but 
they  get  the  mutual  scenic  protection  at  the 
surrounding  easements  and  park  area.  They 
agree  to  keep  the  land  in  single -family,  five- 
acre  lots  and  cannot  cut  down  any  large  trees 
without  permission  from  the  Secretary  o( 
the  Interior. 

Prince  Oeorgee  County  recently  has  Joined 
the  conserratloai  effort  with  a  further  in- 
centive to  easement  donors.  They  will  re-^ 
oelve  a  90  perc«it  real  estate  tax  credit  on 
the  land  involved.  The  tax  break  does  not 
Include  the  value  of  buUdlngs. 

Plscatavray  Park  Involves  some  til  mil- 
lion worth  of  land  on  one  of  the  outer  rings 
of  the  rapidly  growing  development  tliat  is 
ceotere<l  In  the  District.  Its  tuocees  would 
meet  one  of  the  Park  8ervlc5e'i  own  defini- 
tions of  today'B  recreational  needs: 

"Our  mission  Is  to  maintain  and  preserve 
K  park  atmoephere  within  the  nation's  ex- 
panding urban  envlroament.** 


At  PlAcataway,  the  federal  government  has 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  large  park  area 
at  reltttlvely  small  cost.  The  pork  Is  divided. 
Into  three  uses:  a  public  area  of  at>out  TT 
acree  with  campsites,  roads  and  the  like:  a 
preservation  area  of  173  acres  that  will  in- 
clude scenes  of  natural  scientific  and  his- 
toric Interest  such  as  the  Indian  camp  site 
at  Mockiey  Point,  and  a  private  develop- 
ment area  of  372  acres  that  wUl  tiave  "com- 
patible ujees"  such  as  farming,  grazing  and 
orchards. 

It  is  experimental.  It  Is  a  new  concept. 
It  Is  a  chance  to  build  an  ambitious,  exten- 
sive park  in  an  urban  area  with  the  en- 
thusiastic and  uniisual  cooperation  of  fed- 
eral, local  and  private  cltlaens.  And,  It 
could  fall  for  want  of  a  word  from  Congress- 


New  Market:  Aaliqae  CapHa]  of  tkc  East 
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ignatlon  being  a  series  of  amaU  hills;  the  sec- 
ond, a  roller-coaatcr  dip  on  the  highway. 
Both  of  these  tralfte  hazards  were  bypassed 
vrtien  the  state  built  Interstate  70  several 
hundred  yards  south  ot  the  town. 

Most  communities  would  send  up  a  howl 
about  being  bypoesed.  and  merchant  groups 
would  be  buttonholing  the  nearest  power- 
wielding  politician.  Not  eo  New  Market,  a 
hamlet  of  nearly  400  people  whose  principal 
livelihood  Is  derived  from  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress—living off  of  the  past,  not  In  It  I 

New  Market,  less  than  an  hour's  drive 
from  tbe  metropoUtan  centers  of  Baltimore 
and  Waahington.  was  first  thought  of  as  an 
early  real  estate  developer's  dream.  This 
advertisement  appeared  In  Maryland  news- 
papers In  the  Spring  of  1788:  "Laid  out  for  a 
town  to  be  called  New  Market,  oo  public 
road  nine  miles  from  Frederick  on  road  to 
Baltimore.  Two  principal  streets  in  town. 
Ijota  are  M'  front  x  166'  back.  Ttntn  Is  a 
lot  of  ground  reeerved  for  a  church  and  a 
market  house.  Lots  on  Main  Street  will  be 
sold  at  SS.OO  each,  the  lots  in  back  for  40 
shillings" 

Evidently  tbe  population  explosion  of  the 
day  was  not  as  acute  as  at  present,  since  tbe 
sale  of  lots  did  net  move  until  early  summer 
of  1793:  terms  t>elng  revised  In  the  meantime 
to  Se^  oents  a  year  rental,  with  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  at  any  time.  The  first  house 
built  in  ths  town  in  1770  Is  sUU  standing. 
Originally  used  as  a  tavern.  It  was  coo- 
structed  of  loga,  which  have  now  been  cov- 
ered with  wood. 

The  earlier  Industry  tn  tbe  village  was  a 
buttoo  factory,  but  tt  failed  many  years 
before  the  inventlcxi  of  the  ilppsr.  A 
wrought  iron  nail  factory  waa  the  only 
other  ventiire.  and  It  likewise  had  an  tin- 
certain  future.  The  upswing  In  tbe  life 
and  mores  of  the  townspeople  of  New  Mar- 
ket began  on  July  4.  IdSS.  when  StoU  D. 
Kemp  of  Frederick  opened  the  Ilivt  antique 
shop  In  tbe  town.  Little  did  he  reckon 
that  In  a  few  ye*ri  Ills  inlUal  endeavor 
would  Indeed  create  a  "new  market,**  musb- 
roosnlng  the  antique  business  into  a 
bonanza. 

With  Main  Street  having  been  tranifanned 
Into  a  meoca  for  tbe  knowledgeable  antique 
collector  and  the*  neophyte  bajraln  seeker. 
the  routing  of  the  new  highway  away  from 
town  prcunoted  the  practice  of  jaywalking 
Into  a  way   of   life.     One   prospective   pur. 


POT    some    reason,    me    reoerai     program      ,,_-,    ^...mi-cu   f    uaXUIAC     ID        ^^   *   ^*'    ™    "*■■     *^"*'    >w".«i*cv.w^«>    v^- 
bogged  down  and,  five  years  later,  acquisition      nUN>  CHAKLCiO  fflCi..  nAltUAd|  JK.     chaser  after  another  may  be  seen  crtncTDss- 


of  the  land  still  vras  onflnlshed.  By  this 
time,  two  significant  developments  had 
taken  place. 

1.  Land  prices  quadrupled. 
a.  Some  180  landowners  had  Joined  tbe 
preservation  effort  with  pledges  of  sceolo 
easements  on  their  ovrn  property.  Tbe  total 
DOW  committed  is  2.976  acres  but  It  will  be 
lost  If  the  federal  government  falls  to  buy  a 
"substantial"  part  of  the  1.068  acres  of  park 
area  by  August.  Tbat'a  the  way  the  agree- 
ments read.  Only  940  acres  have  been  ac- 
quired. 

To  meet  the  first  problem.  Congress  raised 
the  authorization  from  91  million  to  H-1 
million. 

To  meet  the  second  problem,  the  Interior 
Department  asked  Congress  last  October  to 
approve  a  bookkeeping  ^^neuver  callMl  "re- 
programming"  that  would  release  91  mliilon 
right  away. 

"We  need  the  nUlUoaa  dollars  desperately," 
said  a  Park  S«^lce  epokeaman.  "It  ts  a  crit- 
ical Item.  In  fact,  we  needed  tt  last  fall." 
With  the  million  dcUars,  he  said,  the  In- 
terior Department  could  begin  condemna- 
tion immediately  of  139  acres,  which  proba- 
bly would  be  enough  to  meet  the  legal 
requirsmant  for  a  "subs«antlal"  start  on  tbe 
land  acquisition. 

Congress  sUU  has  not  acted  on  the  Octo- 
ber request. 

Interior  haa  asked  Oongrcas  to  approprtat* 


or  MAXixsNn 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSEWT A'l'l  V  ES 

UoriOat,  AprU  24,  1987 
Mr.  MATHIAS  oif  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  resldenta  of  the  Washington  area 
have  already  discovered  the  channlng 
town  of  New  Market.  Md..  and  the 
wealth  of  antique  sbope  located  there. 
In  the  winter  1967  Issue  of  Valleys  of 
History,  there  appeared  an  Interesting 
article  describing  the  history  of  New 
Market,    and    Its   current   fame    as 


ing  ba^  and  forth  between  shops  at  ran> 
dam.  seeking  bargains  in  Hepplewhlte.  Dun- 
can Phyfe.  Wateriord.  and  Amelung  pleoee. 
ShoppeTB  can  also  find  a  wooden  dgar-store 
Indian,  plaster  life-size  cow.  or  anlroal  flgurea 
eeparated   from  a  bygone  carrousel. 

Dealers  hesitate  to  declare  sources  of  sup- 
ply, but  they  wUl  tell  yo<a  they  often  sell, 
re-purchase,  and  sell  again  the  same  item. 
since  they  keep  a  close  tab  on  the  locations 
and  movemenU  of  the  better  pieces  they 
trade  tn. 

New  Market  has  always  been  a  popular 
stopping  point  lor  travelers  on  the  Old  Na- 
tional Highway.  Mealey'i  Hotel,  built  in 
1900.  has  been  almoet  oonUnuoualy  the  site 


mecca   for   the   knowledgeable    antique     of  an  inn  since  that  date. 


collector  and  the  neophyte  bargain 
seeker."  To  acquaint  the  entire  Con- 
gress with  this  Maryland  asset,  only  an 
hour  from  the  Capital,  I  Insert  thla  arti- 
cle In  theRJKX>ii>; 

Kww  Maxickt:  Awtioux  Capttai.  or  th»  Sk*r 
The  town  of  New  Market  In  eaatem  Fred 


Across  the  street  from  Mealey'a  Is  tbe 
second  antique  shop  to  t>egln  operations  in 
the  town.  This  fine  old  structure  was  for- 
mtfly  a  popular  tavern  that  catered  to  the 
thirst  <rf  drovers  and  passengers  of  the 
goods  wagons  and  stages  that  traveled  the 
Baltimore  and  Fredericktown  Turnpike. 

With  the  arrival  of  more  and  more  shops 


enci    county,    ^i    «..    reeling   ItoryU^d     <^^r^ ^^^^  ^^'^^^i'^'y^',  ^'tT'^, 


countryBlde,  K  perh«p«  U«  anUqut  opital 
of  Ibt  countTT.  Today  there  Tt  33  uiuqu* 
sbopi  In  thli  TlU««e  on  tbe  hWtorlc  K»tlon«l 
HlghTray  elc^t  mllee  ewrt  atf  Predertck. 

IncorponiUid  In  1878  by  a  SpecliI  Art  oj 
the  LegUUture.  New  Uarket  U  btninded  oo 
the  east  by  Che  Seven  Sleten.  and  on  tha 


Interior  Daa  aasaa  umsran  w)  appruprww.      —  — ■■   "J    —   — .:."l_  .:         ■  w.  -_*  ..—       aundav 
the  reet  ot  tba  M.1  ■UUon  In  the  tMM  IBM     weet  by  WhlppoonrUl  HaUow— the  Brrt  dea-     Biinoay. 


decided  to  hold  an  annual  New  Market  Day 
to  promote  the  cGimnunlty. 

IT  you  have  never  been  to  New  Market, 
then  put  thla  charming  rUlage  on  ywir  hrt 
of  placee  to  ytelt.  If  you  are  an  antiQue 
admirer  your  trip  wUl  be  rewarding.  Moet 
of    the    aiopa    are    op«n    dauy.    toclodlng 
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RcvrcMsUtMB  ft  tU  DWiki  •( 
C*habU  is  CoBfnu 


wbitaoew.  onr  auch  IXMrlct.  (T&«  OK- 
trlet  ct  OolumDO)  act  Mcwillm  tan  mUw 
■quan,  ••  m*T  br  eftnn  at  pvtleutor 
Sutm.  UMl  tix  Acoeptence  at  OongreM.  toe- 
ooow  Uie  8e»t  o<  Um  OOT«mm«it  of  «>• 
Unlt««3dtaLea. 

ArUcla  1.  BkUoh  a  lUtas  tto»t  "No  p«r»on 
ahAiJ  be  a  RepreaanlattTa  .  .  .  wlio  ahall 
not.  wban  alactad.  ba  an  InhabWant  of  tbat 
State  In  wblob  be  *aU  be  choaan."  Tbe 
DIatrlaC  OS  Oolumbl*  U  not  a  State.  ArtJda 
1,  Section  3  raqulrea  that  tbe  senaite  abaU 
be  compoeed  ot  two  Senalorm  from  each  State 
Onoe  tWa  oonatltutionaJ  an^ndment  baa 
paMcd  t2ie  Houae  and  Senate  and  been  ratl- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  nw  TOKX 
m  TBS  BOUBB  OP  RSPRE8SNTATnnB8 

Monday.  Apnl  U.  1H7 
Mr  CEIiER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
20.    1967.   I   addressed   the  DemoCTaUc     S^by'ieTai.iatur-  d  M^-tooixi^  ot 
Central  Committee  of  the  District  of  Co-     ^  °y^^  tbrnTprorimtoom  wlU  not  b.  m>- 
lumbla  on  the  subject  of  representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  Congress. 
UzUler  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcokd.    I   am   pleased    to   include  my 
statement  and  the  text  of  House  Joint 
Reeolutlon  396,  which  I  Introduced  on 
Bfarch  7.  1W7.  to  amend  tbe  Conatltu- 
Uon  to  provide  for  such  representation. 

RKFKBSnrTA-noN    or   TH»    DiarmiCT    or 
OoLTTMBu   at   CoNoaxsa 


plica  ble- 

We  must  no«  tli»t  In  th«  Ooemnitt«  on 
the  DUtxlct  of  Columbia  In  th«  Hoii«  t&erB 
are  twenty-flve  member*,  only  thrte  or  wbom 
oome*  tpom  SutM  adjacent  to  tbe  DUtrtct. 
The  chairman  ot  tbs  oonunltt**  \»  from  South 
Carolina.  There  1a  one  member  from  UImI*- 
■ippl,  two  membera  from  lUlnol*,  two  mem- 
bers from  New  Tork.  one  member  from  Texa*. 
one  member  from  North  Caroilna,  one  mem- 
ber frcwi  California,  one  member  from  Mlch- 


I  cannot  teU  TOO  how  pleaMd  I  am  to  be     igan,  one  member  from  OwjrgU.  one  member     tlce   and   rtf^jjojl   ^^LJ^J^JS 
I  e^ot  WJ  yOT  now  p«»^  b  ^^   member,   from    Mlnne-      Theee  are  earned  bjr  work.  mo«  work. 


Waahington.  let  them  make  ttielr  wUbei 
known  to  their  O(wo«ree«meti.  We  need  every 
new^Mper  edltodal  we  can  gt  ixi*^  ?»«■  of 
the  country;  we  need  radio  projrama.  tele- 
Tlalon  progrmma.  magazine  arUcloe  which  will 
reach  beyond  the  oonflnee  cd  thla  dlrtrlct,  for 
the  Irony  trf  It  all  U  that  the  fate  at  tiiU  oon- 
•Ututlon&l  propoeal  wUl  depend  upon  the 
win  and  whim  of  Member*  o*  Congreea  wfaoae 
ooiwUtuentdee  tn  tt  removed  from  thia 
area. 

If  I  make  «uch  a  progrmm  aamm  dliBcuit. 
I  do  ao  only  because  of  my  knowledge  that 
the  re^>on«lbmtie«  ot  Membcra  of  Congreee 
are  ao  great,  that  the  demanda  u^wn  their 
Ume  are  ao  heavy,  that  It  La  undemtandable 
that  a  lar^e  chaem  erf  Indifference  Ilea  be- 
tween tbe  Introduction  at  thla  propoaal  and 
Ita  &nal  enactment,  and  then  upon  Ita  ratlll- 
oatton  by  three-fourtha  ot  the  Statea.  If  I 
esm^gerate  tbe  enormity  o(  the  taak,  then  I 
aay.  "Par  betur  thla  eiageratkm  than  to 
umiii  iiiianaa  the  dU&culUeB."  In  tha^  dlrec- 
Uon  Um  failxm. 

When  I  proposed  tlie  amendment  grant- 
ing the  vote  to  the  DKtrtct  in  the  Ftderai 
election  of  Preaident  and  Vice  I*reaident,  1 
learned  thla  laaaoa — ooe  doea  not  take  Jua- 
right  aad  talr  play  for  granted 
^    _  — ._    ^jjjj 


ooDOrtanttv  to  talk  to  you  about  the  conatl-     sota.    ooe    member 


for    one    Bepr»entatl?e    from    the 

District  of  Columbia  In  the  Houae,  and  for 
auch  addlUonal  repreaentatlon  In  the  Houae 
and  Senate  aa  Oongreaa  may  from  time  to 
time  preacrlbe. 

I  oonalder  thla  to  be  one  of  the  moat  alg- 
nlOcamt  plecea  of  leglilation  before  the 
Houae  to  the  (KKfa  Congreea  and  I  propoae  to 
have  hearings  before  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee ID  a  matter  of  weeka  ao  that  thla  pro- 
poaal  can  move  forward.  I  am  not  for  one 
motnent  under  the  Ulualon  that  thla  will  be 
an  eaey  taak.  I  am  depending  on  people  like 
you  to  gtTe  me  and  other  like-minded  Mem- 
ben  every  asalatance  you  posalhiy  can 


from    Waablnfton.    one 


WLaconaln,  one  member  from  Ohio,  one 
member  from  Virginia,  two  membera  from 
Maryland,  one  member  from  Kanaaa,  and  one 
from  Arlsona. 

On  the  Senate  eommlttee.  we  have  one 
Senator  from  Nevada,  one  from  Oregon,  one 
from  New  Tork.  one  from  Maryland,  cme 
from  Virginia,  one  from  VerrooDt.  one  from 
Colorodo.  and  one  from  Kentucky.  There  we 
have  It,  all  around  the  mulberry  buafa.  far 
and  near,  but  the  DlUxlct  atanda  In  "aplendld 
teoifttlon":  that  la.  aplendld  laolaClon  from 
representation  In  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvee  or  the  Senate,  but  not  Isolated  from  all 
the  needa  and  aaplratlona  oommoa  to  all  tbe 


aULl  more  work. 

Again  I  aaaure  you  that  there  will  be  hear- 
ing, that  I  wUl  preaa  with  all  the  energy  at 
my  ooaunaad  for  the  adopUon  at  thla  con- 
stitutional propoaal.  I  believe  that  we  will 
aucceed  if  we  wmat  It  badly  enough,  and  aa 
you  know  from  my  rooord,  I  do  not  brook 
failure  eaally. 

The  flrat  proposal  to  give  repreeentallon 
to  the  District  o(  Oolumbia  In  the  Houae  of 
ReprMentatlvea  waa  Introduced  In  1877  In 
the  4Mh  Conftieaa.  Shall  we  not  aay  that 
we  have  waited  long  enough  for  thla  proposal 
to  becocne  a  reality? 

Thank  you. 

The  test  OS  UEM  Joint  Beedutlon  follows: 


I  need  not  tell  you  that  opposlUon  to  thla  dUtricU  in  the  United  Btatea. 
propoeal  wUl  come   from  quartern  who  will         No   home  rule,   no  repreaenUtloa  In  na- 

hSTthe  real  reaaon  for  their  oppoalUon  be-  tlonal  leglaUtlon— and  It  waa  only  by  dint 

Smd  iSLrtclinS^Vnu  Uk*-  of  the  hardeet  kind  of  labor  that  the  people 

^n^lf U  tL^N^n-raSSii  «>«  ahould  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  gained  the  right. 

r*mJi«  to  a  aoSlal  atatua-  the  prlvUegee.  and  the  duty  to  vote  for  the 

^»  iSi   SSpS  to  S.   Dlatrtct   are   not  Preaident  and  Vic.  Preeldent  of  the  tlnlt^l 

T^aiii  iiiterwtAd  in  having  k  Member  in  the  Statw.  ahall  be  valid  to  aU  intent*  and  purpose*  a» 

reaiiy  in*ww.^  — •  cour»e.  1/  repreaentatlon  U  a  valueleaa     part  of  the  ConaUtution  when  ratined  by  the 

(S)   We  have  commlCteee  In  t*ie  Houae  and 
Senate  which  can  adequately  look  after  the 


HJ.  Bas.  aO« 
Resolved  by  th€  Senate  and  Houm  of  Rep- 
reseni»tivej  of  th«  Vnited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  I  two- thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  la  propoeed  aa  an  amendment  to 
the  ConaUtuUon  of  the  United  Stales,  which 
ahall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  aa 


InteraMs  ot  the -people  of  the  District. 

(4)  Two  ocounltteea  in  Oon^eea  can  pco- 
TlKSa  bMter  repreeentallon  than  one  Member 
oat  of  435  and,  hence,  a  Member  would  bo 
supwfiiioua; 

(5)  The  oommltt«ea  plua  the  Oommia- 
alosiwe  ahould  eufflce  to  protect  the  residents 
of  tbe  DMrtct; 

(6)  Lrt'a  not  dlaturb  the  unique  position 
oi  the  District:  and 

(7)  TKKm  tor  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict would  Increaae.  and  ao  forth  and  ao  on. 

i  win  not  seek  tonl«ht  to  demoUah  each 
of  theae  arguments.  I  think  you  know  the 
ancwers  as  weU  as  1  db.  I  want  to  point  out, 
however,  s  few  very  IntcresUng  facU.     The 


thlrig.  a  hollow  word,  then  why  bother  with      iegiaUtures   ot   three-fourtha  of   the   several 
ipresentatlon  for  aU  the  other  areas  erf  thla     sutea  within  aeven  years  from  the  date  of 


yast  country.  Back  In  1803.  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  City  ot  Washington  and  the  District  orf 
Columbia  oould  have  a  mayor  and  counsel; 
la  1812.  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  oould  have 
a  mayor,  a  board  at  aldermen,  and  a  board  ot 
common  oouncU  to  be  elected  by  ballot.  aU 
of  which  elected  offldala  were  to  be  resldenU 
of  the  Dtatrlct. 

All  of  that  has  long  since  changed.  In 
what  way  have  the  people  orf  ttie  District  orf 
Oolumbia  changed,  that  now  tt  ahall  be  pre- 
sumed, and  U  presumed,  that  they  can  only 
exist  aa  poUtlcal  wards  of  Congress? 

Many  U  the  time  when  a  resident  orf  the 
District  of  Columbia  walka  into  my  offlc«. 
aeeklng  advice  and  help.     Were  I  to  under- 


its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"AaTICLB — 

"SBcnoH  1.  Tbe  peopto  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  east  of  Oovemment  of  tbe 
United  states  shall  elect  at  least  one  Bepre- 
aentatlve  In  Congrese  and.  as  may  be  provided 
by  law,  one  or  more  addlUonal  Repreaenta- 
tivM  or  Senators,  or  both,  up  to  the  niunber 
to  which  the  District  would  be  enUUed  If  it 
were  a  State. 

"Sec.  3.  Tbe  Gongreea  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leglsla- 
Uon. 

"SBC.  9.  This  article  shall  have  no  effect  on 
tbe  provision  msde  In  the  twonty-thUd  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 


DODulfttJon  in  the  District,  as  indicated  by      take  all  the  choree  requested  orf  me  by  the     deUrminlng  the  number  of  electors  for  Prea- 


the  1900  oenaua.  was  7e3.9M  Based  on  the 
aame  oensua,  we  find  that  the  average  Oon- 
greaaional  diatzlct  is  composed  of  410.000. 
bAsed  on  population  count.  No  reason  ex- 
lata  why  410.000  pe<H>le  living  outside  of  ttie 
Diatrtct  are  entmed  to  repreeentaUoo.  and 
the  783  odd  thouaand  people  of  the  Dlatrlot 
are  not.  at^niacajitly.  Alaska  was  made  a 
State  with  only  2M.167  and  Hawaii  was 
made  a  State  with  833.773. 

The  major  prohibition,  orf  course  against 
repreeentaOoo  In  Congress  for  the  Dlatrtot 
of  Columbia  Um  in  the  Constitution.  This 
we  propoae  to  remove.  The  Constitution  doea 
provide  in  Article  1,  Section  Q.  that 

The  Congreas  shall  have  power  ...  to 
eicluatve    legislation    In    all    eaaas 


residents  of  Waahlngton.  It  might  preempt 
all  the  time  X  must  give  to  my  own  con- 
stituents; and  what  is  true  orf  me  la  true  orf 
aU  other  Membere  orf  Oongreas.  What  ra- 
courve  do  I  have  but  to  send  a  suppucant 
to  the  District  of  Oolumbia  Committee?  Tet 
DO  one  on  the  District  Committee  comes  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  need  not  beUbor  these  points  hare.  I 
h»y«  beat  aave  my  ammunition  for  those  who 
need  convincing — and  there  are  far  too  many 
who  do!  The  argument  I  hear  more  often 
than  any  other  la  that  the  people  orf  tbe 
District  are  not  really  Interested  in  having 
repraaentauon  m  Congress.  They  must  be 
convinced  otherwise  and  this  Is  part  <M  your 
Job.    If  you  have  frletuls  In  araaa  outside  orf 


ident  and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed  for 
the  District." 


Tfaeory  oa  the  Canse  of  Ac  WerM  Ice  Af  c 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  rufHSTLvufU 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8KNTATTVES 

Titeadd]/,  AvrU  11. 1967 

Mr.  PUl/TON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr 

Speaker,  there  has  been  called  to  my  at- 


The  advent  ot  heavy  or  wtiat  mlglit  be 
called  glacial  lee  on  earth  would  almost 
certainly  affect  the  p<^ar  areas  Qrst.  The  loe 
cover  at  the  Arctic  Ocean  would  alnk  to  tbe 
bottom  and   assuming   an   Isothta^nal   state 


.-.Hrwt  an  Me*nant  oaoer  by  a  I^  Bear  »>«»n«  subject  to  aU  of  these  influences,  how 
**""  ,iS.^Sf^lSSrafL^lS^  ^"<^  precipitation  would  be  avaUable  for 
on  an  improbabie  cause  or  uie  ice  Age.  ^^  jq^  ji^gjt  q^  ^j  ^i^e  tundra  of  the  Hudson 
which  ended  aboiit  10.000  years  a«o.  ^   ^^, 

AS   I  beUeve    this    top-level   acienUBc         ^^  ^^^  problem  to  be  overcome  would  ,- 

nftpcr  win  interest  not  only  the  scientists  ^  producwi  by  the  dust  and  poUen  col-  <^  »»*«'  «  ^^  freezliig  point,  new  loa  as  It 
but  also  the  lay  meroiwrs  interested  In  le^t^  by  the  winds  as  they  pass  over  prmlrtes  farmed  would  precipitate  somewhat  in  the 
basic  science  and  climate.  I  am  Including  ^nd  the  wooded  areas  on  their  way  from  the  nature  orf  a  aedlmenv  At  proaent  smnmo- 
U  In  the  CONcaisaiONAa  Raooan.  eouthlands   to  the   giacleriaed   north.     The 

The  author  of  this  paper.  S.  Lee  Bear,     dust  and  poUen  deposited  upon  the  loe  would 
THe  auuiur  Kjiyi^  ^t^     ^^^      loww  lU  albedo  and  make  It  much  more  sub- 
ject to  the  rays  o<  the  sun  and  the  advectlve 
heat. 

An  even  graater  problem,  the  fourth,  would 
be  the  low  albedo  of  the  dark  rocks  and 
voods  that  the  Ice  sheet  would  have  to  pass 
over  on  its  way  southward.  Tbe  most  inter- 
esting eiamplee  of  low  albedo  are  to  be 
found  In  the  Antarctic.  Stich  axeaa  which 
are  devoid  of  snow  and  ice  are  oajled  "oases". 
Shumskly,  in  describing  Bunker's  Oaals  In 
Bast  Antarctica  said  "The  dark  aurtaoe  ol  the 
Oases'  rocks,  abaorbing  80  to  BS  %  of  the  solar 
radiation  (compared  with  10  to  15%  on  the 
surrounding  glacier)  Is  healed  up  In  sionmer 
to  a  temperature  of  26"  to  5*  C.  (77'  to 
sa*  F.)"-  The  Laurentlde  loe  sheet,  advanc- 
ing Into  the  sun  and  constantly  reaching 
areaa  with  a  low  albedo  would  encounter 
great  rosLstanoe  to  Its  prosreas.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  entire  land  might  have  been 
one  vast  ossU. 

The  fifth  and  greatest  problem  faced  by 
the  advanelnc  Uia  sheet  would  be  the  rising 
sir  temperature  encountered  In  the  south- 
ern areas.  At  tbe  46*  parallel  present  mean 
summer  temperatures  are  about  80'  P.  IT 
the  perlgladal  temperatures  were  about  Ifi" 
P.  lower  than  today  we  may  approximate  a 
46*  to  60"  P.  mean  aununer  temperature 
when  the  loe  sheet  reached  the  St-  Lawrence 
Biver  and  the  Oreat  Lakes.  If  It  be  aastmwd 
that  the  snowline  was  In  the  neighborhood  orf 
an  mj.t.  of  around  53'  P.  the  height  above 
sea  level  might  have  been  6.000  to  6.000  feet. 
The  total  height  of  the  lee  massive  might 
then  have  approached  10.000  feet  In  order  to 
provide   an  adequate  area  of  accumulation 

to  Offset  the  ablaUon.    T^"  \^°"i''^«f^      „   gis^iai   ^  m .   k.«~ 

faU   required   to   maintain   ^^  f,^*'  .^     converaloo  led  to  the  retreat  of  the  glacier, 
the   Ice   sheet   under   these   conditions,   with  ^^  ^^  ^^^  parUcular  stage  of  the 

even  worse  to  oome.  preaenU  a  problem  with-  .  ^  _  -  _ 

out  an  answer.  At  or  around  sea  level  the 
enowmelt  was  probably  no  less  than  150 
Inches  water  equivalent  whereas  tbe  present 
precipitation  la  about  30  Inches  annuaUy. 

^^ Although  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 

rtiiS''c^d"haTC°c^e  Into  beini  under  the     Oreat  Lakes  ahould  have  presented  mi  m- 
EW^lated  conditio^.  surmountable  barrier  to  the  Laurentlde  loe 

Wsregardmg  all  the  evidence  to  the  con-     ^tieel  a  <=««» °«  *«  "^» '^^'«  ^I         xnere  w   sno.o«  x. . -. 

iraTtf  ^11  he  assumed  in  this  paper  that  a  tlnued  ■>«»•  "T^"'  »  S^f  ?ork^d  abl^b?  glacial  l«  that  U  dlfflcult  to  ..plain 
decline  of  approximately  15-  P-  in  the  mean  «  "i*  '^f^  ^^^  fJ^^Tsou^  tS^n  in  tte  cie  of  the  present  non-gl*ctsi  Ice  and 
monthly  temperature  in  Lehrador-Ungavs  J^°/"y'^^*  ^^  l JSlai^^^vlna  TonT  «  that  U  the  preaence  of  lee  Age  g^^f^^^ 
and  on  Baffin  island  resulted  in  a  lowering  ^*Jf.  ^^•V!;^**i?l^'S^rlmd  irttTth^  m  ao  many  parts  of  the  world  at  about  the 
of  the  snowlines  and  in  the  creation  of  valley  'J^^^  ^^IfJ^J^^l  "Sf  Ita^,^  "UM  time  Uis  difficult  enough  to  att«npt 
and  of  piedmont  glaciers.  In  time,  the  gla-  P«*'«*  ^^'^^^'^^'f^Si^J^  to  a^  an  explanation  of  the  Ice  Age  due  to  a  IS"* 
^<?.  e/panded  uSui  eventually  they  over-  -^^^^^^^  "^"^"t^^e^^l^l  5^""  the  mean  monthly  temperature  here 
topped  the  nearby  mountains  and  began  when  tt  did  All  o'^^*^,,^*™*  *J  .PfJ  *Vr*  j^  {iorth  America  but  to  do  so  in  Europe. 
"?f?r,^_  -*„^,  J,^-™.,,.  tnwarrt  the  west     glaciated  evidence,  tbe  till  and  drUt  depo*!^     AriT   A^traJla.  New   Zealand   and   even  In 

and   the    moraines   and   the    other    glaciated      '^'J^^^^,^!  ^    involved.      On    the 


Is  a  graduate  of  Perm  State  College  with 
a  de«t«e  In  electrochemical  engineering, 
and  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Geo- 
phjBlcal  Union,  the  Glacioloelcal  Society, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Qcoloeical  Society. 
The  paper  follows: 

Aw   lMrwoB*BL«   Cawaa    or  isa  Ici   Ac« 
(By  S  Lee  Bear,  presented  to  the  first  annual 
meeUng  of  the  northeastern  North  Amer- 
ica branch  of  the  Olaciological  Society  in 
Hanover.  NB-.  Oct.   1.   IttM) 
As  you  know,  the  title  of  my  talk  Is  "An 
Improbabis  Cause  of  the  Ice  Age".     The  ob- 
jective "improtJaWe"  was  selected  because  of 
Ita    tiae    by    that    very    ehrewd,    observant, 
analytical    and    fictloaal    gentleman    named 
Sherlock  Holmea.     His  creator.  Conan  Doyle. 
b»d   him  utter   these  words,   "It  U  an   old 
axiom  of  mine  that  when  you  have  excluded 
the  Impoaalble  what  remains,  however  im- 
probable, must  be  the  truth".     The  purpose 
of  my  being  here  today.  In  brief.  Is  to  prove 
that  climatic  causes  of  an  loe  Age  are  Im- 
poaalble and  to  outline  what  remains,  how- 
ever improbable. 

In  my  previous  psp«r  entitled  "The  Cli- 
matic Boqulrementa  of  an  Ice  Age".  I  en- 
deavored to  show  that  if.  In  accordance  with 
tbe  generally  accepted  theory,  the  Laurentlde 
ice  sheet  had  Its  beginning  In  a  huge  ex- 
panding glacier  that  formed  in  Labrador- 
Dngava  or  on  Baffin  bland  or  both  becatise 
of  a  temperature  decline  of  13-15"  P.  then 
■uoh  a  glacier  should  exist  somewhere  else 
In  the  world  tmder  similar  cllmaUc  and  topo- 
graphical condlUona.  A  deacriptlon  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  glaclerUatlon  on  PranU 
Joseph  Land.  Spltabergen  or  on  Northern 
Oieenland  in  the  Arctic  or  on  Trinity  Penin- 
sula, or  MarguertU  Bay  on  Oroham  Land  In 
tbe  AntarcUc.  ahows  clearly  that  there  is 
no  trend  toward  the  growth  of  massively 
overwhelming  glaclerieatlon  In  these  areas. 
Surh  being  the  case,  It  la  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  type  of  glacier  required  to  give  birth 
to  the  Laurentlde  Ice  sheet  of  the  Wisconsin 


temper«.tures  melt  as  much  as  two  feet  off 
the  loe  cover.     Under  similar  weather  con- 
ditions  no   ice    would   be    melbed   althoogh 
the   surface  water   might   be   warmed  some* 
what.    It  follo'ws  thereifore  that  after  many. 
possibly   a  thousand    yean    and   more,    the 
Arctic    would   be   froaen   solidly.      On   land, 
bordtflng   the   Arctic   Ocean,   shallow   lakes 
and    ponds    would    be    froeen    solidly    very 
quickly  and  the  streams  would  gradually  fill 
with  icc  sediment,  mixed  poasLbly  with  clay 
and  sand  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  streams 
would  be  choked  and  the  drainage  Unee  com- 
plelely   deetroyed.      As   a   oonaequenoe,   the 
thaw  water  from   the  hills  and  mountains 
would  remain  In  the  nearby  low  lands  and 
shallow   lakes    In    greaA    nam.ber«    would   be 
created.    The  first  days  of  cold  weathv  would 
freeze   the  lakes   and  the  snows   erf   winter 
would  accumulate  upon  tbcm.    Thus  would 
oome  Into  existeooe  the  Urst  phase  ot  a  great 
loe   sheet.      Thla    same    performance   would 
take  place  In  a  somewhat  diminished  form 
further  south  and  the  heal  of  the  sun  and 
other   factors   that   played   havoc   with   the 
Ice  sheet  composed  of  the  present  form  of 
Ice  would  perform  a  much  less  effective  lole. 
The  existence  of  glodal  ice  would  make  It 
easy  to  explain  much  of  what  glaciers  and 
loesheets  have  accompliahed  in  altering  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  producing  the  gla- 
ciated features  such  as  the  glacial  lakes,  the 
moraines,  the  strlaUona,  the  glacial  erosion. 
the  drUt  and  tUl  deposits,  the  U-shaped  val- 
leys and  tha  scoured  land,  all  of  which  bear 
evidence   to   the   one   time   presence   of   Ice 
sheeU.    Some  of  this  might  have  been  con- 
tributed   by   valley   glociera.  flowing  swiftly 
on  Btoep  descent  but  this  could  hardly  be 
true  of  the  great  ice  sheets.    Much,  if  not  all 
of  this,  might  be  explained  by  the  conversion 
orf  glacial  Ice  Into  the  present  form  which 


Ice  Age  Glacial  Ice.  which  may  have  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  110-30  compared  with  .816 
for  the  present  form  of  ice.  would  thus  ex- 
pand in  volume  as  much  as  35  to  30%  dur- 
ing the  conversion.  Here  was  a  goodynamlc 
force  capable  of  producing  many  of  the  gla- 
cial forms  attributed  to  tbe  ice  sheets  and 
glaciers. 

There  la   another  feature  possessed  prob- 


their  slow,  steady  movement  toward  the  west 
and  south.     Ths   Laurentlde   Ice   sheet  was 


De.plt*   the   unl.TOrsble   dlmmtlc    condl-     "»«  "<"  Biu«t  b.  ruled  «tt?  ,„„^,„.  ,,n»lly    tn.  Mgunjent  might  be  put  forth 

Uo^the  IM  .beet  grew  end.  tSUt  the  p«-  II  *•  no"  have  exclud«l  ^^^P^^  »J^^  ^^i^m  STthat  If  It  ..er  oleurf 
^  of  co^ue-i  S«,  «cp.nd«.  both  In  n««lT  th,  cUto«.e  «"^  "^^  J^T^  w^^  U  not  been  dl«:oTe,«l  b*!""  "^' 
•7n.ce  dunen.lon.  imd  In  thlclm-..  By  bowerw  Improt^ble.  «"^»  ^"i'"  J™  Maybe  It  hu  been  .een  and  not  retogiUMd 
.un.c«   <um.;  uu,     loe.    The  very  elmple  moleculur  cOMtltuUon     f^>^^^     ,^_,  .^„,  ,„j[,or  Ice  that  In  win- 

of    Ice    bellee    IM    exceedingly    oompl*x   *nd 

confusing   characterlaUca.     It   le,   of  oourae. 

wbU  known  that  many  dlBerent  typee  of  loe 

can   be   produced   at    extremely   high    piee- 

Euree    and    low    teinperatu™*    but    none    o< 

then  forma  of   loo  can   eUat  naturally   on 

earth.    What  la  populated  he**  la  a  form  of 

loe  that  may  have  prevailed  on  earth  thou- 
lu  molBture  m  reeponae  wj  lumjmww"*.  ™*     aanda  of  y«*"  ■*?;.,  «„J"i^ML.nt  lea  tseeot     P'^ri  nae  dw"  » 
radlatlonal  processea.  orographlcai  influence-,     heen    ^«°"^-f  ^^  S^^^LS  ^^     =««°»  "^  '" 
collisions  of  great  bodlee  of  air.  temperature,     that    '"  J^**^^  P*^*   ^.^^T^-   '^"-         «^    ti-   «£ 
entropy,    turbulence    and    other    thermody-     greater  than  w»ter.  say  1.16-30 
namle  and  hydrodynamlo  properties.    Aft« 


this  time  the  warm  moist  winds  from  ths 
Oulf  and  Atlantic  are  supposed  to  have 
played  on  Important  role  in  supply  the  badly 
needed  precipitation.  Here  problem  two 
requires  an  answer.  How  can  the  great  Ice 
sheet  with  Its  acute  need  for  nourlahment 
reliably  depend  upon  sources  thousands  of 
miles  away?  The  moisture  ladened  masses 
of  air  originating  In  these  sources  will  drop 
lU  moisture  In  response  to  InaolaUonal  and 


as  such.  What  about  anchor  ice  that  In  i 
ter  is  very  plentiful  on  the  bottom  of  rivers, 
Juch  as  the  St.  Lawrence?  Aocording  to 
Barnes  who  has  written  eiUnsively  on  this 


subject,  anchor  loe  forma  on 


the  bottom  of 


nelchbochood. 


rlvei.  under  a  cleat  night  sky  and  '"O-f  °"J 
rises  with  the  coming  of  the  ray.  of  the 
morning  sun.  Although  uichor  Ice  hea  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  ncnnal  •»>.=»"- 
port  has  been  made  ct  any  taat.  <*  It  »«  the 

'     'Ita  formadoB. 

nioat   dcfli^t.   •vMenoo   otf 

,,^...w..  ot  glaOal  Is*  la  In  a  report 


the 


A  2000 
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by  A.  NormAn  Shaw  of  McGll]  tJnlverxlty  >t 
the  1934  Masting  oX  the  Royfcl  Society  or 
CuiadK.  In  •  lahoratory  expertment  with  a 
Wallaeton  cryophoru*.  heavy  ice  appeared 
•oeMentally  and  inexpUcably.  Before  %nj 
tests  couhl  be  made.  It  melted,  and  although 
many  attempta  were  made  to  reproduce  it 
they  aU  faUed.  Almo«  twenty  year*  before 
thli  enoountw.  Profeeeor  Ooi  of  licOUl  Unl- 
wslty  In  the  aame  laboratory  and  with  the 
•azne  experiment  aleo  produced  heavy  ice. 
Be  too  was  unable  to  reproduce  H. 

If  the  loe  Age  had  come  into  exUtence 
bec&uee  o*  a  cUmatlc  change,  tt  would  clearly 
and  unmlstateably  have  been  apparent  and 
there  would  have  been  only  one  «eU-evldent 
cauM  of  It.  Deductive  reaeonlng  make*  it 
poMlble  to  postulate  a  change  In  the  nature 
of  Ice  that  would  create  an  Ice  Ago  but 
deducUve  reasoning  ta  not  enough.  It  U 
nec^sary  to  prove  that  gladai  ice  can  exist 
alb^t  In  unstable  form  under  present  earth 
oocuUttons.  This  U  the  task  for  the  physicist 
and  geophyatdst  rather  than  the  glaciologlst 
and  tt  li  wcr^  that  should  be  done  If  the 
troth  Is  to  be  Isaroed. 
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ArseM*  Sacrifice — A  LeMoa  for  1o4mj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONCE 

or  OOMKBLTICUT 

□>  TBS  HOUaC  or  RKPRXSENTA-nVES 

Wednesdav.  April  19,  19t7 
Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  BpeaJcer.  April  24 
maik<  the  annlveraary  of  the  Kreaitest 
■Inerle  dlsuter  In  Uie  history  of  the  Ar- 
menian people.  It  w»s  on  that  date  In 
1915  tb&t  the  Turks  commenced  the 
wboleeale  deportation  of  Ita  Armenian 
population  oif  1,750,000  to  Syria  and 
Meeopotamia.  Despite  pledges  of  loy- 
alty, the  Turks  claimed  the  Armenians 
oomprlBed  a  dangerous  foreign  element 
and  used  this  as  a  pretext  for  an  out- 
ra«eous  act  of  genocide.  The  operation 
was  conducted  with  extreme  barbarity 
and  brutality,  and  It  is  estimated  that 
600,000  Armenians  died  or  were  massa- 
cred en  route  with  only  one-third  escap- 
Inc  deportation. 

On  the  aimlversary  ot  this  senseless, 
sad,  and  traclc  event,  let  us  honor  the 
monoTT  of  tboee  martyrs  of  the  proud 
and  andent  Armenian  people  whose  Uvea 
were  so  needlculy  sacrificed.  While  we 
cannot  bilnc  tl>em  back  to  life,  we  can, 
however,  beat  memorlallae  them  by  fol- 
lowli«  the  lecsooa  tfala  eataotnudie  tasis 
tat«l>t,  and  we  can  alao  lededloate  our 
own  aottaos  In  remembrance  of  ttaem. 


First,  let  us  reallM  the  basic  worth 
of  all  men.  This  Is  nowhere  more  evident 
tnan  In  the  history  of  Armenia. 
Throughout  the  centuries  the  Armenian 
people  have  suffered  enormously  as  a 
buffer  sone  between  rival  empires,  yet 
Its  people  have  created  and  maintained 
a  marvelously  rich  culture.  Ita  archi- 
tecture Is  distinguished  by  great  diversity 
and  holds  an  important  place  tn  the  his- 
tory of  medieval  art.  Armenian  sculp- 
ture and  palnOng  were  known  from 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  as  eariy 
as  the  10th  century  Armenian  carving 
was  renowned  for  Its  decorating  effect 
In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  which 
was  situated  on  an  Island  In  Lake  Van. 
The  crafts  of  Armenia  likewise  have 
long  been  leoognlaed,  especially  those  of 
the  gold  and  silver  amlths  and  weavers. 
In  addition,  this  venerable  race  devel- 
oped and  kept  Its  own  language,  church, 
and  UtcraWre.  The  present-day  Inheri- 
ters  of  this  culture,  who  have  Immigrated 
to  the  United  States,  have  brought  these 
same  gifts  of  creativity  with  them  and 
we  ape  the  richer  for  It. 

Second,  let  us  recognlae  that  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  doe*  not  And  a  more 
debased  expression  than  In  senseless  and 
unreasoning  racial  prejudice  and  Injus- 
tice. History  has  consistently  demon- 
strated that  the  first  step  to  any  nation's 
destruction  has  been  the  recourse  to 
ethnic  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  the  de- 
portation or  slaughter  of  minority 
groups. 

Third,  in  memory  of  those  who  died 
In  this  terrible  tragedy,  let  us  vow  to  put 
aside  racial  animosity  wherever  It  exists 
and  go  forward  to  preserve  and  uphold 
human  dignity  and  existence  whether 
threatened  by  disease,  famine,  or 
genocide.       

Tk  Carl  Dnisbcri  Soattj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

OV   KLUHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BJtPRBSBHTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  t*.  lit! 


III.  BPRINOER.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
April  SI.  196T.  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Cart  Dulflberg  Society  in  the  United 
States  met  in  ■Washington  to  discuss  va- 
rious aspects  of  the  work-study  pro- 
grams In  which  this  society  Is  involved 
In  the  United  States. 

The  American  division  Is  the  oldest  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Carl  Dulsberg 
Society.  Itt  main  purpose  Is  to  eBtat>- 
Jlsh  a  close  and  meaningful  relation 
between  young  Americans  and  young 
Germans  by  enabling  these  young  people 
to  gain  firsthand  experiences  In  tx)th  the 
vocational  and  educational  fields. 

During  the  past  10  years  this  sadety 
has  been  responsible  for  entering  Into 
exchange  relaUons  with  21  American 
universities  and  ooUeges;  and  through 
them  with  many  American  companies. 
In  addition  to  the  academic  values,  the 
campus  experience  has  brought  partlci- 
jiants  In  both  countries  Into  personal 
contact  with  young  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans and  their  families.    During  the 


past  few  years  54  American  companies 
have  taken  part,  extending  from  New 
York  to  California,  and  18  American 
universities  have  participated.  Including 
small  colleges  such  as  Albion,  Antioch. 
Belolt,  and  Depauw — as  well  as  the 
larger  universities  Includlhg  Oklahoma, 
Michigan  State,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota. 

The  Carl  Dulsberg  Society  Is  named 
after  a  distinguished  German  chemist, 
researcher,  scientist,  and  leader  in  Indus- 
try He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
idea  to  create  posslblUUes  for  young 
Germans  to  go  abroad  for  university  and 
practical  training  In  their  fields  and  to 
Invite  young  foreigners  to  come  to  Ger- 
many for  the  same  purpose.  The  society 
was  founded  ta  1949  by  former  work- 
study  program  partlp«uits  who  were  In 
the  United  States  as  trainees  in  the 
early  I920's  on  a  program  sponsored  by 
Carl  Dulst)erg. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  advisory  board,  an  address  was 
given  by  Dr.  Walther  Casper,  memlKr  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carl  Duls- 
berg Society.  He  Is  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  management  of  the  Metall- 
gesellschaft  tn  Frankfurt,  Main,  and 
a  member  of  the  Development  Policy 
Council  of  the  German  Government  and 
chairman  of  the  Administrative  Council 
of  the  German  Volunteer  Service.  He 
is  well  known  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany  for  his  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  cooperation  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  In  1964.  Dr.  Casper, 
together  with  the  then  Attorney  General 
Rosni  P.  KiKNXOY,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctor  erf  laws  degree  by  Mar- 
quette University  for  his  services  in  this 
field.       , 

I  herewith  append  the  address  of  Dr. 
Casiper  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  meet- 
ing ot  the  American  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Carl  Dutsberg  Society. 
I 
We  have  come  together  for  the  inaugural 
•eaalon  of  the  American  Advisory  Boerd  of 
the  Carl  rmuberg  Society.  This  boanl  hai 
been  founded  to  aaalat  and  sdTlse  the  BOClety 
In  Ita  American  activities. 

The  Carl  E>ul«l)erg  Society  haa  In  the  pa«( 
yean  played  a  ilgnlflcant  lole  In  the  Dcld 
of  InlemaUonal  exchange  of  etudeota  and 
trainees.  But  before  I  shall  give  you  a  brlel 
auTvey  of  the  taaka  and  accompllahmenta  of 
our  organlsaUon,  let  me  try  to  answer  one 
question  which  I  can  read  dUUnctly  on  you' 
faces:  Who  was  Carl  Dulaberg? 

So  let  me  first  talk  to  you  about  the  man 
wboae  name  our  aoclety  bean.  Carl  Dulsberg 
was,  above  all.  a  man  of  aclence.  Hla  epoch- 
making  dlacoverlee  In  the  field  of  plgmenw 
aa  well  aa  hla  revoluuonary  InnovBUona  In 
largcecalc  chemical  production  have  had  their 
historic  Impact  on  the  IndAietrtal  develop- 
ment ot  hla  country  until  thla  very  day.  In 
Germany  and  In  the  world  of  chemistry  Carl 
DuLaberg'B  njtme  wm  forever  Ije  aasoclnted 
with  the  eetabHahment  and  the  buUd-up  of 
the  lO  rarben  Company. 

However,  what  haa  made  thla  man  eo  re- 
markable U  not  alone  hla  pioneer  work  and 
legacy  In  the  field  of  Indujtry.  What  dla- 
tlngulshea  Carl  Clulalierg  among  the  other 
great  Indxistry  founden  of  hla  time  waa  hla 
strong  ioclftj  conjclouaneaa  and  dedication 
which  re«ched  far  beyond  naUonal  twundar- 
lee  towards  the  taalcj  of  International  co- 
operation. It  waa  hla  moral  Inaptr&tlon  that 
made  lilm  devote  hla  Influence  and  expen- 
enoe  untiringly  to  pn^gruns  designed  for  the 
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mtematlonaJ  exchange  of  students,  especially 
after  the  First  Wwld  War. 

Some  day  In  the  early  Twentlea  he  received 
letters  from  Oennan  students  tn  the  United 
SUtee  who  reported  enthualasUcally  about 
ibe  management  etyle  and  working  atmo- 
■pbere  they  had  round  In  American  com- 
panlee.  These  reporta  gave  Carl  Dulsberg  the 
Idea  to  create  a  regular  German  American  ex- 
change prxjgram  for  young  students  and  pro- 
fe»!onala.  HU  thoughu  were  aoon  turned 
into  acUon  with  the  result  that  through  Carl 
Duiflberg's  initiative  between  1925  and  1930 
each  year  2O0  young  German  engineers  and 
fanners  could  be  given  the  opportunity  ot  a 
two  years'  training  In  the  United  States.  The 
great  economic  crisis  of  the  Thirties  ended 
this  program  abruptly. 

Tet  already  during  those  early  beginnings 
the  program  had  gained  the  magnanimous 
support  of  the  US  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  had  been  operated  by  the  New  York  Office 
of  the  "Economic  Aid  of  the  German  Stu- 
dents' Organisation"  which  was  at  that  time 
also  assisted  by  an  American  Advisory  Board. 
I  should  like  to  mention  here  the  names  of 
three  Americans  whose  wholehearted  and  ac- 
tive help  was  particularly  beneflclnl  in  those 
yeara:  first  the  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Herbert  Hoover;  secondly  Mr.  William  Walter 
Hushsnd.  at  that  tUne  chief  of  the  US  Immi- 
gration Authorities,  and.  last  not  least,  TMCA 
Preetdent  Mr.  John  D.  Mott. 

During  this  early  stage  of  our  exchange 
activities,  all  in  aU,  600  young  people  wars 
•ent  to  the  United  States  and  at  the  asms 
time  the  first  American  exchangees  were 
brought  to  Oermany. 

n 
One  of  the  most  dinoult  problems  for  post- 
war Oermsny  was  to  find  a  way  out  of  ths 
deadly  IsolaUon.  Ties  that  had  t>een  dis- 
rupted so  tragically  bad  to  be  renewed.  In 
thoee  days  the  experience  and  the  old  con- 
ncctiovis  of  our  former  America  returnees 
proved  to  be  highly  Instrumental  In  opening 
new  relations  with  the  outside  world.  First 
contacts  were  eetabUshed.  old  onee  revived 
and  soon  a  genuine  interest  In  taking  up  the 
old  exchange  work  again  grew  on  both  sides 
of  the  AtlanUc.  In  1940  a  group  of  our 
American  friends  with  the  help  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  was  able  to  send  a  first 
study  commission  to  Oermany.  Together 
with  a  number  of  former  Oermany  exchange 
students  the  "International  Council  for  the 
Progress  of  Touth  and  Self- Help"  was 
founded.  This  organization  changed  Its 
ojuns  Into  "Carl  Dulsberg  Gesellschaft"  In 
IB&5  after  Its  operational  basis  had  been  con- 
siderably broadened.  The  difficult  task  of 
reconstructing  the  society  waa  mainly  ac- 
complished under  the  direction  of  the  lata 
Herr  Johannes  Punke  who  had  also  been  in 
charge  of  our  New  York  office  during  the 
7Ventl«s.  His  close  personal  relations  with 
many  American  personAlltlea  were  especially 
gratifying  for  this  work. 

What  has  this  society  accomplished  during 
the  post  years? 

Financing  had  Initially  been  managed  with 
the  help  of  private  donations.  This  was 
gradually  Improved  when  funds  of  the  then 
High  Commissioner  Mr.  John  McCloy  and  of 
the  Gn-man  Ministry  of  Commerce  co\ild  be 
made  available.  In  19St  the  first  group  ot 
Oennan  engineers  and  farmers  set  off  for  the 
United  States.  Other  groups  followed.  In 
the  same  year  a  memorandiun  was  submitted 
to  the  Marshall  Plan  Administration  propos- 
ing an  extensive  "On  the  Job  Training"  Pro- 
gram which  was  to  Include  all  the  other 
OBCD  countries.  Based  on  this  proposal 
which  found  the  approval  of  the  American 
Government  the  "Work  Study  Training  for 
Productivity  Program"  wiia  then  established. 
Until  19SS  400  young  German  businessmen, 
engineers  and  farmers  participated  in  this 
program,  orgonlxed  in  close  cooperaUon  with 
American  universities  and  colleges.  While 
between   19&5  and   IS&S  exchange  programs 


had  been  carried  out  mainly  among  European 
countries,  American  exchange  programs 
could  be  continued  after  1958  with  means 
from  the  ERP  SpeclaJ  Funds. 

This  German -American  exchange  program 
of  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society  which  engages 
on  the  American  side  more  than  30  univer- 
sities and  colleges  follows  a  pattern  that 
has  proved  to  be  wholly  succesEful:  It  com- 
bines a  college  or  university  ciirrlculum 
of  one  or  two  terms  with  a  subsequent 
professional  or  Industrial  training  period  ot 
up  to  18  months.  1,000  young  Germans  have 
participated  in  this  program  since  its  start. 
During  the  same  time  80  American  students 
Joined  the  program  arranged  for  them  by  the 
Carl  Dulsberg  Society  In  Germany. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  details  of  the  German 
American  exchange  activities  of  our  society 
t  must  draw  your  attention  to  the  new  and 
Important  responsibilities  that  have  accrued 
to  us  in  the  recent  post.  First  I  con  report 
about  a  remarkable  growth  of  our  Internal 
European  exchange  capacity,  which  tvought 
S.&OO  Germans  to  European  countries  and 
1.800  Eiu-opeans  to  Germany.  But  our  main 
energies  are  concentrated  on  a  comprehen- 
sive vocational  training  program  for  young 
people  from  development  countries.  This 
program  covers  a  wide  range  of  basic  and 
advanced  cotizses  In  fields  from  technical 
crafts  and  akllla  to  agrlciilture,  management, 
medicine,  social  work  and  sciences,  to  men- 
tion only  some. 

This  work  Is  being  done  by  our  11  regional 
branches  with  their  140  branch  offices  in  the 
Federal  Republic.  The  total  staff  of  our  cen- 
ters consists  of  200  fulltlme  regular  employ- 
ees supported  by  over  l.OOO  volunteer  helpers. 
In  the  past  years  our  staff  has  carried  out 
orientation  and  professional  training  courses 
tor  12.000  young  people  from  development 
countries.  At  present  we  are  sent  an  annual 
total  of  3.500  participants  from  these  coun- 
tries. Their  study  and  training  periods  ore 
financed  through  Oermsn  Government 
grants.  It  we  add  to  this  figure  the  number 
of  development  country  students  enrolled  at 
German  universities  who  also  use  our  facili- 
ties, one  can  say  that  Carl  Dulsberg  Society 
at  present  takes  care  of  about  8.000  to  lO.OOO 
young  people  from  developm^t  countries 
per  year,  who  come  to  Oerxnay  for  academic 
studies  or  vocational  training.  To  give  you 
another  overall  figure:  we  estimate  that 
about  30.000  to  40.000  students  and  young 
practitioners  have  been  patrlclpanta  of  our 
society's  programs,  during  the  last  ten  yeara 
It  was  also  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society  which 
played  a  major  part  In  stimulating  Uie  idea 
of  volunteer  serv-lce  in  overseas  countries. 

Thus  Herr  Funke.  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before,  was  the  Ideal  person  to  preside  over 
the  commission  that  handled  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  DED,  the  Qermon  Volunteer 
Service,  Inspired  by  and  built  after  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Oorps.  Together  with  President 
Kennedy  and  Minister  Scheel  he  signed  the 
document  ot  the  foundaUon  of  DED.  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  elected  as  chairman  ot  Its 
Administrative  Board.  This  may  give  you  an 
Idea  of  the  verr  friendly  relations  and  the 
close  cooperation  that  exist  between  the  Ger- 
man Volunteer  Service  and  the  Carl  Dulsberg 
Society. 

These  few  facts  and  figures  may  demon- 
strate to  you  the  effective  contribution  our 
society  has  been  able  to  make  and  is  making 
within  the  framework  of  foreign  aid  policy. 
This  work  has  found  the  support  and  backing 
of  both  Uie  German  government  and  the 
German  people.  Its  succeeses  have  hod  in- 
temotlona)  repercussions. 

The  training  of  foreign  practitioners  In 
German  companies  offers  a  unique  chance  to 
bring  the  German  population  also  in  small 
and  remote  communities  Into  personal  con- 
tact with  young  people  from  overseas  coun- 
tries. With  the  help  of  the  press,  of  the 
churches  and  of  the  German  youth  orgonlxa- 
tlons  the  support  of  the  Owmon  public  tor 


the  mission  of  foreign  aid  could  be  mobilised 
on  a  broader  basis.  Thus  many  a  young 
Oennan  came  into  touch  with  the  German 
Volunteer  Service  through  the  training  cen- 
ters of  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  In  fact, 
many  a  young  German  joined  the  Volunteer 
Service  after  InlUsJ  volunteer  work  for  tha 
Carl  Dulsberg  Society. 

A  few  words  about  the  organisational 
structure  of  the  society-,  its  supreme  body  is 
the  board  which  Is  supiKirted  by  on  advisory 
council,  comprising  representatives  of  the 
churches,  the  unlverslUes,  the  government, 
ot  Industry  and  of  the  unions.  Our  manag- 
ing directors  are  Dr.  Krug.  who  ta  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  and  Wlnfrled  B6U.  The 
latter  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Administrative 
Board  ot  the  Oerman.Peace  Corps. 


Of  course. -..^k^lmmlnent  question  to  be 
raised  at  this  our  first  meeting  must  concern 
itself  with  the  practical  work  that  Is  expected 
of  our  American  Advisory  Board. 

First  of  all.  the  board  members  can  help  us 
to  expand  our  German -Aroefican  exchange 
projects,  because  It  is  on  this  area  that  we 
shall  concentrate  oar  major  and  oonUnulng 
attention.  This  is.  by  the  way,  precisely 
what  our  first  Advisory  Board  did  in  the 
Twentlea.  Today  your  old  and  guidance 
could  certainly  facilitate  many  of  our  some- 
times complicated  negotiations  with  inter- 
ested public  and  private  group*,  with  govern- 
ment agenclee  and  with  American  universi- 
ties. Your  help  could  at  the  same  time  bo 
greatly  instrumental  in  properly  placing  our 
porUclpanta.  I  may  also  mention  that  as  * 
concrete  step  for  the  near  future  we  plan  to 
establish  a.  branch  office  in  New  York  or 
Washington. 

Moreover,  we  would  like  to  receive  your 
support  and  encouragement  for  a  project 
which  we  consider  to  be  equally  Important 
and  to  which  we.  shall  devote  increased 
energies.  I  am  speaking  ot  our  German  pro- 
gram designed  to  bring  young  Americana 
to  our  country.  This  program  definitely 
needs  beefing  up.  1  have  already  told  you 
how  small  Its  scope  is  compared  to  what 
could  be  accompllied  tor  our  German  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States.  It  U,  however, 
our  firm  l»ellef  that  a  combined  studying 
and  training  period  for  young  Americans  In 
Germany  conveying  to  them  academic  edu- 
cation together  with  a  first-hand  profes- 
sional orlenUUon  will  be  as  relevant  and 
InstrucUva  as  It  has  evidently  been  for  our 
portlclponU  In  your  country. 

After  all,  we  wont  to  operate  this  program 
on  a  basis  of  active  exchange  and  In  the 
sptrtt  of  a  genuine  give-and-take.  Both 
Bides  have  much  to  contribute  and  much  to 
learn. 

Finally,  let  me  summarise  In  a  few  obser- 
vations some  principal  aspects  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Carl  Dulsberg  Society.  This 
summary  will  also  bring  us  bock  to  the 
origins  of  the  society  as  I  have  described 
them  to  you  earlier. 

We  do  not  see  ova  purpose  In  magnifying 
what  critical  minds  have  come  to  call,  some- 
what Ironically,  "academic  tourism".  Our 
endeavours  are  focused  on  small  and  care- 
fully selected  groups  of  qualified  young 
academics  and  practitioners.  To  them  wo 
want  to  offer  a  unique  chance  of  theoretical 
and  practical  education  abroad.  But  we  do 
not  want  to  send  them  abroad  beesuaa 
abroad  Is  the  fashionable  place  to  have  been. 
Our  programs  are  constructed  In  a  way  that 
enables  the  participants  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  ingredients  ot  Amertcaa 
progress  In  science,  technology  and  manage- 
ment. The  solid  educatlonai  benefits  of  such 
participation  Ue  In  the  Inimedlate  insight 
and  experience  to  be  gained  In  new  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  research  and  production. 
In  addition  to  Improving  his  language  pro- 
ficiency and  broadening  his  general  outlook 
this  experience  will  strengthen  the  young 
participant's  ability  to  adjust,   his  critical 
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Judgment  and  hl>  Mlf-conildence.  Thu« 
OUT  cause  exceeds  that  of  the  average  "atu- 
dent  abroad"  morement,  botb  In  Impact  and 
substance.  Our  program  Is  aimed  at  tbe 
future  leaden  of  our  countries.  We  also 
wish  to  create  a  nucleus  of  talent  for  the 
future  partnerahlp  between  our  two  nations. 
For  the  gifted  members  of  our  young  gen- 
erations we  WBjat  to  open  a  way  out  of  their 
national  narrowness  and  routine,  to  con- 
front them  with  the  demands  of  a  new 
environment.  We  believe  that  this  chal- 
lenge will  help  to  prc[>are  them  for  their 
future  roles  In  managing  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  an  Interdependent  intema- 
tlonal  society. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  mankind 
wiU  only  be  able  to  cope  with  the  evergrow- 
ing problems  of  tomorrow  U  the  advanced 
nations  bring  forth  leaders  of  high  stand- 
ards and  dedication.  It  Is  our  responsibility 
to  help  these  leaders  grov. 

Let  me  end  by  saying  that  I  hope  that 
In  this  spirit  of  cooperauve  etiorts  you  will 
share  and  support  the  Increased  activities 
of  the  Carl  DtOsberg  Boclety.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  your  own  ofOces  Impose  upon  you 
manifold  duties  and  commitments.  The 
more  encouraging  and  Inspiring  to  our  bo- 
clety  will  be  the  aid  and  advice  you  will  be 
able  to  contribute  as  members  of  Its  Amer- 
ican AdTlaory  Board. 

X  thank  you. 


recent    demonstratioiu.    The    editorial 
follows: 

Thi  Flag 

We  do  not  know  of  any  proposal  that 
would  bave  quicker  support  by  the  American 
people  than  that  of  our  congressman,  Jimmy 
Qulllen,  which  would  bring  the  law  down 
like  a  ton  of  brick  on  thoee  who  desecrate  the 
flag  of  our  country. 

Of  oouirse  a  flag  U  Just  s  piece  of  cloth  witti 
a  design  of  stars  and  stripes  upon  It.  It  can 
be  replaced  at  small  cost.  But  the  treatment 
of  the  flag  Bjrmbolizee  treatment  of  the  coun- 
try for  which  It  stands.  To  deliberately 
destroy  the  flag  Is  IJidlcattve  of  a  will  to 
destroy  the  country.  With  the  draft  card 
the  burning  Is  symbolic  qt  resentment  to  a 
law.  That  Is  a  man's  right.  But  the  flag 
does  not  represent  a  law;  It  does  not  rep- 
resent the  government.  It  represenU  the 
oouniry. 

Actually  foe  anyone  who  feels  that  way 
about  his  country  there  ought  to  be  s  way  to 
separate  blm  from  the  country  as  PhUlp 
Nolan  was  separated.  That  Is  not  poMlble, 
but  the  action  of  deeecratloD  of  the  Qag  is 
na«  to  be  taken  Ugbtly.  It  should  not  go 
unnoticed. 


BUI  To  Prohibit  the  Detecratioa  of  the  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  iiuert 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
from  yesterday's  Klngsport.  Tenn., 
Tlme«-New8  which  expresses  full  support 
for  my  bill  to  prohibit  the  desecration  of 
the  flaff. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  to  begin  on  this  leg- 
islation in  the  second  week  of  May,  and 
I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  In  this 
effort  to  halt  the  disrespect  and  violence 
that  have  been  directed  at  our  flag  in 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINO  OF 
DOC17UXNT8 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent once  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
porU  or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  ( U3. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.   1038). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  ahiill  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(17.S.  Code.  Utle  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1037). 


CONORBBSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Ccn- 
greaelonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  {V£.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  160.  p. 
1939). 


PRINTINO  OF  CONORESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shaU  be  lawftU  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate.  extracU 
from  the  Congkksbional  Rbcokd.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code.  tlUe  44.  sec.  186,  p.  1943) . 


RECORD  OPPICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CowcansioNAi,  RrcoiD. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RxcoBo  at  $1-60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Uem- 
bers  of  Congress  to  piircbase  reprints  from 
the  RxcoBO  should  be  procewed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  st 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorljKd  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  worl^  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Gorernment  pubUcatlonB  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  bis  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent or  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.8.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcobd. 


Israel  Bitsell?— He  Rode  on  PatrioU'  D^j, 
Too 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    HASSACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  19SZ 
Mr.  ©"NEIIX  of  Massachuaetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  often  u  I  walk  through  the 
Halla  of  Cor\gres8  and  see  the  various 
jtatue«  that  have  been  placed  there  by 
the  leglfilatures  of  the  50  States  I  wonder 
what  part  that  person  played  In  the 
history  of  our  great  Nation.  It  brings 
the  thought  to  mind  that  there  are  many 
people  whose  light  does  not  shine 
brightly  in  the  annals  of  our  history  but 
to  whom  we  are  Indebted. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  of  April  23.  1967.  concerning  Israel 
Blssell.  Although  I  am  from  the  North- 
east section  of  the  country  and  an  area 
where  so  much  of  our  history  was  writ- 
ten. I  had  never  heard  the  story  of  Israel 
Blssell.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  the 
article  written  by  Barry  Locke  on  this 
thrilling  episode  in  that  great  chapter  in 
our  history  when  men  were  engaged  in 
a  great  struggle. 
The  article  fc^ows: 

FSOM    WaTX«TOWN    to    PHn-ADELPHIA— ISRAIX 

BiBBBx? — Hi  Rods  om  Panuors*  Dat,  Too 
(By  Barry  Locke) 

Another  Patriots'  Day  has  come  and  gone 
and  that  famed  Boston  silversmith  Paul  Re- 
vere has  been  accorded  the  hero's  accolade 
which  he  so  much  deserves. 

But  It  Is  only  on  the  hazier  pages  of  his- 
tory that  you  can  read  about  a  ride  that 
Bight.  The  346-mUe  gallop  of  Israel  Blssell 
'Who  started  riding  from  Boston  to  bring 
word  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

Blssell  rode  his  steed  for  five  days  and  five 
nights.  He  departed  from  Boston  only  a  few 
hours  after  Paul  Revere  had  completed  bis 
ride  through  "every  Middlesex  village  and 
farm." 

He  left  Watertown  10  a.m.  Wednesday.  Apr. 
IS.  He  was  reported  to  arrive  In  Worcester, 
a  ride  of  some  30  miles,  two  hours  later.  And 
H  Abram  Wakerman's  report  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Alarm  notes,  "It  Is  not  surprising  hU 
horse  dropped  dead." 

The  Battle  of  Lexington  already  was  under- 
way. Blssetl's  task  was  to  notify  Congress 
that  the  first  blow  had  been  struck  for  in- 
dependence and  liberty. 

He  was  Instructed  to  spread  the  word  of 
the  Revolution  along  the  way  so  that  sorely 
needed  patriots  would  rally  to  the  cause. 

"The  effect  of  the  battle  with  the  British 
at  Lexington  was  Instantaneous. 

"The  famous  ride  that  carried  the  news 
southward  and  westward  from  township  to 
township  and  from  dty  to  dty  aroused  flery 
acltement." 

liirael  Blssell  from  East  Wlndsw.  Ct..  one 
of  the  Post  Riders  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  peoi^ 
and  roads,  was  selected. 

He  WAS  dispatched  from  Watertown.  about 
10  ajn.  Wednesday  Apr.  19. 177fi. 


Appendix 

A  history  of  Worcester  County  records: 
"Before  noon  the  t»tb  of  AprU.  a  horse- 
man dusty  and  weary  with  hanl  riding,  gal- 
loped through  the  town  shouting  'To  Arms. 
To  Arms,  the  War  has  begun." " 

His  white  horse,  bloody  wlt4i  spurring  and 
spent  with  fatigue,  fell  dead  near  the  Meet- 
ing House. 

It  was  the  shouts  of  Blssell  as  he  passed 
through  the  villages  and  cities,  "To  Arms, 
To  Anns,  the  War  has  Begun!"  that  changed 
defeat  to  a  glorious  victory. 

At  Woroeeter.  there  was  a  delay  while  ttie 
message  was  copied  and  the  Committee  had 
signed  It.  Blssell  apparently  did  not  leave 
until  Thursday  morning.  He  arrived  at 
Brooklyn.  Ct..  about  11  a.m. 

Near  Putnam.  Ot-.  be  met  Israel  Putnam. 
Putnam's  Magazine  recorded: 

"The  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  ar- 
rived at  Pomfret  by  express  on  the  morning 
Oi  the  20th. 

"The  Intelligence  reached  Israel  Putnam  as 
he  was  ploughing  in  the  field,  with  bis  eon 
Daniel.  16,  and  who  afterwards  wrote.  'He 
loitered  not,  but  left  me,  the  driver  c€  bis 
team  to  unyoke  in  the  furrow,  and  not  many 
days  after  to  follow  him  to  camp.' 

"Having  doubtless  made  haste  to  consult 
with  the  authorities,  the  old  soldier  received 
In  the  afternoon  the  tidings  of  the  fight  at 
Oonoard.  and  at  once  set  out  on  horseback 
for  the  seat  c^  hoatiliUee.  riding  a  distance 
of  well  nigh  a  hundred  miles." 

He  was  In  Concord  the  following  morning. 

At  Brooklyn  there  was  also  a  delay  and  It 
was  nearly  4  p.m.  when  he  arrived  at  Norwich, 
and  New  London  at  four.  Kllltngworth  seven, 
seven.  Prlday  morning,  one  o'clock.  Apr.  21, 
he  left  Lyme,  passing  through  Saybrook  at 
four.  Klnnli^nvorth  seven.  East  Oullford 
eight.  OuUford  10.  and  at  Branford  It  was 
nearly  noon. 

Upon  hearing  the  news  of  Lexington  Alarm. 
Brandford  set  on  two  companies,  one  of  In- 
fantry, the  other  light  horses  to  help  the 
patriots. 

Early  in  the  afternoon.  Blssell  arrived  at 
New  Haven,  having  ridden  on  horseback  from 
Lyme,  a  distance  of  nearly  40  miles.  In  the 
remarkable  time  of  12  hours. 

Blssell  was  In  New  Haven  Priday  afternoon, 
and  left  very  early  Saturday  morning,  Apr.  32, 
arriving  at  Palrfleld  In  the  afternoon  about 
four. 

Prom  "Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as  a 
State."  Porreet  Morgan,  edltor-ln -chief, 
wrote: 

"At  Palrfleld.  without  orders,  without  a 
commander- in -chief  and  without  time  to 
make  preparations,  these  brave  men  marched 
in  a  quick  and  orderly  manner,  all  spontane- 
ously moving  as  if  by  magic  from  an  earnest 
aense  of  sympathy  and  iMtrlotlsm." 

"There  were  40  men  that  marched  from 
town  of  Palrfleld.  The  message  was  here 
endorsed  by  a  full  Committee,  and  while 
Blssell  was  there,  an  unofficial  Exin«ss  ar- 
rived from  Woodstock  and  was  cu-ally  told  at 
the  Britlah  retreat  from  Concord. 

Passing  through  Seugatuck  Bridge.  Nor- 
walk.  Stamford.  Horse  Neck.  Rye.  and  New 
RocheUe.  at  Bast  Chester  Blssell  croeecd  due 
West  to  King's  Bridge  and  thence  down  to 
Bloomlngdale  road  to  Wall  street,  arriving  at 
the  MMtdiants'  Coffee  House.  Sunday  nooo, 
Apr.  23.  Christopher  Oollea  (1780^  gives 
the  dUtance  from  Palrfleld  to  Wall  Street. 
New  Tork.  as  03  miles. 

Judge  Jones.  Uie  Tory  historian,  was  in 
New  Tork  while  Bdseell  was  there  and  prob- 


ably relates  the  most  accurate  description  of 
wliat  took  place: 

"On  Stmday  morning.  April  33.  a  confused 
account  arrived  from  Boston  of  a  skirmish  at 
liexlngton  between  a  detachment  of  the 
King's  troops  and  a  party  of  the  rebel  army. 
"The  Republicans  instantly  took  the  alarm 
they  had  wished  with  avidity. 

"Isaac  Sears,  John  I^m  and  David  Gamp- 
bell  (a  half-pay  officer)  paraded  the  town 
with  drums  beaUng  and  colors  flying  (at- 
tended by  a  mob  of  negroes,  boys,  sailors  and 
pickpockets)  InvlUng  aU  mankind  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  "injured  rtghu  and 
liberties  of  America." 

The  posts  were  stopped,  the  mails  opened 
and  letters  read.  In  the  afternoon  a  niunber 
of  the  faction  under  their  old  leaden;  of 
whom  Peter  R.  Uvingston.  John  Smith. 
Joshua  HItt  Smith.  Leonard  Liepenard  Jr. 
and  Anthony  Llspenard,  were  the  most  ac- 
tive, selised  upon  a  sloop  with  provisions  for 
Boston,  unloaded  her  and  cast  the  cargo  Into 
the  dock. 

On  tbe  same  evening,  tlie  tame  set  ot 
fellows  under  leaders,  broke  open  tbe 
arsenal  in  City  Hall,  and  forcibly  took  away 
1.000  stand  of  arms  belonging  to  the  City 
Corporation,  and  delivered  them  out  to  the 
rebels  to  be  used  as  the  demagogues  of 
rebellion  should  direct. 

Tbe  whole  dty  became  one  continuous 
scene  of  riot,  tumult  and  confusion.  Troops 
were  enlisted  for  the  service  of  rebellion, 
the  Loyalists  threatened  with  the  gallows  and 
the  property  of  tbe  Crown  was  plundered 
and  selased  upon  wherever  It  could  be  found. 
Prom  this  we  know  of  the  excitement  Bls- 
sell's  arrival  caused  In  New  York.  The  Stage 
Coach  time  between  Boston  and  New  York 
was  six  days  during  tlie  Summer,  but  In 
Winter  It  was  nine  days.  Blaeell's  time  was 
about  five  days  from  Watertown  to  Philadel- 
phia, Including  stops. 

While  this  seems  almost  Impossible,  tbe 
official  endorsements  confirm  It.  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon at  4:30.  Blssell  left  New  York  for 
Philadelphia. 

The  message  had  the  following  endorse- 
ment :  "New  York  ^pc\\  38 — 4  p jn.  Received 
the  within  account  by  press  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, with  directions  to  stop  at  KHsabeth- 
town,  and  acquaint  the  Committee  there 
with  the  following  particular*." 
By  order  of  the  Committee 
Isaac  Low,  Chairman." 

The  "ParticiUars"  was  the  message  from 
Watertown  and  Worcester. 

Prom  Pennsylvania  Oajsette.  Philadelphia. 
April  26,  1775. 

-On  Monday  Evening  last  by  an  KKpreas 
arrived  here  from  New  York  by  whom  we 
have  the  following  advices.  Watertown, 
Wednesday  morning  near  10  o'clock. 

Plve  days  after  leaving  Boston,  Blssell  ar- 
rived in  PhlladelphU.  And  <mly  then  dU 
the  Continental  Congress  receive  word  that 
the  first  blood  had  been  shed  in  what  was 
to  be  the  war  for  independence. 

BlsseU's  Ride  had  taken  him  across  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut.  New  York.  New  Jersey 
and  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  He  established  a 
new  record  by  cutting  In  half  the  six-day 
post  schedule  between  Boston  and  New  York. 
Tbe  mission  was  completed,  but  Blssell^ 
work  was  not  ended.  He  returned  to  Con- 
necticut where  he  Joined  Captain  Wolcotli 
company  of  volunteers  In  1776  at  East  wmd- 
sor. 

History  barely  mentions  the  name  of  this 
obecure  Revolutionary  War  hero  buried  In 
'  Hinsdale.  Mass.— oe  Ws  846-mlle  ride. 
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April  25,  1967 


TW  SfM  of  Fn*  Imvin 

EXTENSION  OF  REIlfARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 


IN  TH»  BMHATZ  OF  TH«  UHTTKD  STATBS 

Tueadaw,  AprU  2S.  1H7 
Mr.  lioCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  col- 
leges »nd  universities  have  a  special  r*- 
■ponslbUity  In  a  democratic  society  to 
aearch  for  truth,  and  for  this  work  a 
spirit  of  free  Inqizii7  of  Ideas  and  poUdes 
is  necesaary. 

It  Is  perhaps  Inevitable  that  universi- 
tica  should  be  subject  to  political  pres- 
Kure  to  cut  off  inquiry  about  political 
and  ideological  matters  when  such  ideas 
ralae  queetlons  about  traditional  values. 
The  onivcrsltles  must  stand  firm  on  the 
light  of  Inquiry :  and  In  addition,  dtlzens 
must  be  willing  to  give  support  to  aca- 
demic freedom. 

I  have  recently  read  an  article  by 
James  K.  Butsell.  associate  editor  of  tbe 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  Times,  about  the  spirit 
of  free  taqutry.  Mr.  Hutaell  defends  the 
action  taken  by  President  Prank  A.  Roee 
at  the  Unlvereity  of  Alabama  In  response 
to  legislative  criticism.  Mr.  HutseU  has 
made  an  effective  statement  on  the 
meaning  of  democracy  and  on  the  necee- 
alty  for  free  inquiry  in  education.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobd. 
"mere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
aa  follows: 

Ta  armr  v  Fws  Zmqubt:   To  Rkkom 

un  To  MaMirvx  Is  To  Lk&bm 

(By  Jtmrn  K.  Hutarfl) 

In  Alabamft  «id  in  Tenne«»e«.  new  wuulta 

have  be*n  ifcuncbed  upon  the  toleration  and 

azazntnatloD  ol  a  wide  «p©ctrum  at  Idcae  by 

unlTcnlty  eommunltiea. 

BespcvuUng  u>  leglalatlve  crltlcUm  of  a 
TTXilTenlty  of  Alibama  publication.  Prealdent 
Praak  A.  Bo*e  hAi  talcen  hlA  itaiMl  on  the 
aU»  of  rtQdentB.  "Tm  fotng  to  stand  wtth 
ttMBO."  Dr.  Rom  iiaid.  "m  loog  ■*  they  are 
not  TUlfar.  obscene  or  sedlUouA  " 

Ho  recent  rtawmeni  by  an  Atobsm*  offlcis] 
bM  received  such  an  taimwllate  spprecl&UTe 
x^^)onM.  Prlead*  and  aJumnl  of  the  T7ni- 
TMVtty  have  expreeeeil  concern  tiiat  obrl- 
ously  !•  deep  and  beftrUelt. 

DIalogoe  on  the  crue  concept  at  a  unlvar- 
Mty  U  nothing  new.  But  It  U  a  bMltby  sign 
tbaX  BO  many  feel  It  rltal  that  the  dialogue 
be  eTer-contlniJous. 

Casnpua  contfov«r«y  baa  a  way  of  breaking 
out  to  Bprtnfc  Reflecting  upon  that.  lug- 
forti  that,  rather  Ironlcallr.  such  tempeeta 
ue  a  Mt  comparable  to  our  hemlflpbere's 
tomadoaa.  Kot  onlj  are  they  chiefly  aeaaon- 
mX  pdUEDocaena,  but  moft  of  them  build 
■foond  such  triTtal  tnctdenfie  ttiat  they  are 
.aaarly  Tacuum.  Purtberxnore.  the  usual  po- 
litical and  Ideologloai  sesauJta  upon  the  In- 
sttCutloos  are  winds  that  are  oounter -clock - 
wise,  u  a  te^ie  tomsdo'B  winds  always  are. 
Tbe  storm  rarely  covers  a  wide  path  and 
(r*quenUy  blowa  out  quickly.  But  the 
twisted  preeeurc  can  build  rapidly  and  can 
b*  deadly  explosive  and  U  to  be  dreaded. 

It  Is  best  In  s  eeason  of  such  storms  If  the 
public  pauses  to  examine  "the  cliaractcr  of 
the  ptienotnens  and  sttempts  to  avoid  the 
iHUe  of  peraonsUtlee  and  personal  tntem- 
perancea. 

Ttte  qussUon  at  Import  U:  VThat  Is  a  unl- 
verslty'a  purpose? 
It  ta  HBpOHlbla  to  talk  of  Ois  purpose  of  a 


unlvezvlty  without  speaking  ot  the  aim  of 
vducatlon. 

The  aim  of  education  Is  wladoaL. 
OitfB  Is  a  nation  tbat  pi  atmmm  a  faith  in 
<lemoGf»cy.  AzkI  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
retain  and  expand  tbat  faltb  wttbout  con- 
sidering education  In  relation  to  deznoc* 
racy.  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeflerson:  **I 
know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  society  but  the  people  themaelvea; 
and  If  we  think  of  them  not  enIlght«oed 
enough  to  exercise  their  oootrol  vltli  a 
wholesome  dlacretlon.  tZie  remedy  is  not  to 
take  It  from  them,  but  to  Inform  their  dis- 
cretion by  educstlOET." 

The  bulk  of  \M  cannot  leave  responsibility 
to  someone  else  and  live  our  lives  as  the 
vegetable  beneficiaries  of  the  moral  and  In- 
tellertual  vtnue  of  other  men 

Today's  democracy  succeeds  to  whatever 
degree  that  the  most  of  us  sttsmpt  to  live 
at  the  height  cC  our  times.  It  Is  an  enter- 
prise that  la  in  peril  to  whatever  extent  we 
believe  we  do  not  have  to  think  for  ourselves 
and  make  the  most  of  ourselves — and  grant 
that  right  to  each  other. 

No  man  need  be  afraid  of  Ideas  openly  de- 
bated f-n*^  openly  arrived  at.  Tbc  death  of 
democracy  U  not  likely  to  be  by  aasassina- 
tlon  from  ambush.  Such  a  death  far  more 
lUcely  would  be  by  slow  extinction  from 
apsthy.  IndllTerenoe  and  undernourishment 
of  Ideas. 

PoItUcal  rreedom  cannot  last  without  pro- 
vision for  tbe  free,  unlimited  aequlsltlon  of 
knowledge.  It  cannot  survive  unless  the 
people  Dontlnue  to  retblnk  their  knowledge 
In  the  light  and  shadow  of  each  successive 
era. 

To  deny  any  university  student  tbe  right 
to  examine  ideas  Is  to  deny  him  the  rl^M  to 
reckon  and  measure.  The  discussion  of 
fundamental  Issues  Is  the  only  way  any  gen- 
eration gains  aome  conception  oC  a  bad  wcvld 
and  a  good  one  and  some  notion  at  the 
ways  %tm  one  might  be  transformed  Into  the 
Dthsr. 

UeiM  are  tbe  rsUonallsations  of  the  social 
conditions  that  exist  at  any  given  time.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  to  deny 
the  student  the  right  to  understand  either 
blmseU  or  his  fellows. 

A  reduction  of  tbe  dtlasn  to  an  object 
of  propaganda^prlrat*  or  public — endan- 
gers democracy,  and  many  an  alamiAd  ob- 
server has  pointed  this  out.  Many  such  an 
observer  cries  out  tbat  too  many  good  souls 
are  In  danger  of  being  bambooeled. 

"Look."  say  these  observers,  "at  the  great 
snow  of  propaganda  and  distortion  tbat  falls 
upon  tbe  ImpTflsalonable." 

True.  And  tbe  eaily  way  tti«  majority  o* 
na  la  to  be  saved  frocn  becoming  a  prey  to 
ttie  k>udeet  ex*  most  adroit  is  to  atren^then 
n^ore  minds  so  that  tbey  can  spprsise  issues 
fur  tbemselves — and  to  see.  thsX  they  have 
soceas  to  Information  on  wblch  to  base  judg- 
msnt  as  well  as  an  ability  to  make  Judgment. 
If  It  is  lEnposslble  to  talk  cT  tbe  piuiioae 
of  a  univsrsicy  without  speaking  of  the  aim 
of  cduoauoo.  tt  Is  equally  impossible  to 
aptak  of  tbe  suooesa  of  a  unlvorslty  without 
examining  tbe  degree  of  academic  freedom 
wblch  exlsw. 

Academic  freedom  knows  Its  darkest  bouzs 
when  It  te  caught  In  croaaOre  on  a  poUtleal 
fx-  an  Ideological  b«.ttlefleld. 

When  It  Is  tlirefttened  It  Is  usually  Tlolated 
by  hasty  or  stupid  actions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  tliat  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  InsUtutlons  etlst  in  this 
country  which  bave  been  tested  and  found 
to  poMSii  great  spiritual  riches:  Governing 
boards  that  will  defy  unwarrsnted  external 
pressure,  chief  sdnUnlstrators  who  accept 
their  duty  to  lead  and  protect  free  schQlftrs, 
and  faculty  and  student  populations  that 
reoognlse  their  meonlixgral  roles  as  present 
and  future  servants  of  their  fellow-men. 

In  the  academy — as  many  a  resMent  has 
learned — the    recurring    problem   Is    on*   at 


thii^fciftg  feat  eno\^b  to  avoid  being  side- 
tracked, sometlnves  Irretrievably. 

The  forces  th&t  bave  bedeviled  higher  edu- 
oaUon  and  acsdemlc  freedom  for  so  long 
ah&nge  but  htUe  from  decade  to  decade. 
The  solutkm  to  tixat  aad  sitti&tlon  apparently 
must  wait.  Freedom's  fata,  at  any  specific 
moment  still  appears  determined  by  the 
bour-by-bour  fear  in  the  public  mind  «r 
heart.  Do  something  to  change  tha<t  and 
you  win  have  changed  academic  blstoiy. 


VvliBtlUfhil 


KSTSSiSIOft  OF  REMARKS 

08- 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   UJXrtSUMA 

a  TBI  HODSS  or  BSPBZSKNTATIVXS 

Tuadav.  AprU  25,  1M7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Ut.  Speaker,  much  ado 
has  been  made  over  tbe  recent  electloo 
in  New  York's  IStta  District,  Harlem. 
But,  wbat  has  not  been  said — rather  than 
what  has  been  said — causes  me  to  make 
these  remarks. 

Powiixs  duchy  contains  somewhere 
In  the  nelghbOTtiood  of  12S.000  regis- 
tered Toters.  He  received  J7,900  rotes 
and  his  opponent  polled  4,0«1  for  a  total 
of  leas  than  32.000  votes  out  of  125,000 
possible.  Wbat  happened  to  the  other 
93.000  voters?  Yea,  AotM  received  17 
percent  of  the  votes  cast  but  why  this 
•responadbUlty  gap  In  the  news  releases 
about  the  election? 

Had  this  election  been  In  a  southern 
State  and  only  25  percent  of  the  voters 
turned  out.  It  would  have  been  presumed 
that  evil  aiul  sinister  forces  were  afoct 
and  had  prevented  the  exercise  of  voting 
rights. 

The  southerners  would  have  had  thtir 
communities  Invaded  and  investigated  by 
the  full  power  of  our  Federal  Govern^ 
ment.  We  would  have  bad  tbe  FBI.  the 
Justice  Department.  CIA,  observers, 
"Federal  spies."  Army.  Navy,  Marines, 
and  Federal  JudKes  tumin*  our  area  up- 
side down  looking  for  anything  to  ciy 
threats,  intimidation,  and  racism. 

But  not  so  in  Harlem.  Big  brother 
wants  tbe  truth  suppressed  that  over  75 
percent  of  Powiu.*s  voters  shunned  his 
candidacy  and  stayed  home  In  protest 
And  to  top  It  off.  the  Manhattan  New 
York  Borough  president  and  a  Harlem 
assemblyman  have  now  gone  to  Missis- 
sippi to  raise  money  to  help  get  colored 
folks  to  the  poUs.  Maybe  these  two  20Ui 
century  carpetbaggers  think  they  can  do 
better  In  Mississippi  among  tbe  country 
people  with  their  money  than  they  could 
do  In  Harlem  for  Adam. 

Mr.  %)eaker.  I  Include  the  news  article 
by  David  Lawrence  from  the  April  1> 
State  Times,  and  the  AP  release  from 
the  April  18  Morning  Advocate  In  tbe 
Rscoto: 
IProm  tbe  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Btati-Tlnw. 

Apr.    18.    1967] 

Powell  Ki-MCnoM  BHOWs  What  ImasflPoNsi- 

■njrr  Dobs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washtmgton. — The  eyee  or  the  nation  weie 

cm  Uu  election  tn  BJtrlem  and  now  tliat  llie 

tragic  reeuJU  are   clear,   the   cauae  of  civil 

rlgtiti  has  received  a  itunnlng  blow. 


April  25,  1967 

The  American  people  have  listened  for  sev- 
eral years  to  the  cries  that  dlscrlmlnaUon 
has  been  practiced  against  Negroes.  When, 
however,  tiiree  Negroea  ran  for  public  oOlce — 
one  of  them  under  serious  charges  by  the 
House  of  Representatives — the  voters  In  the 
Harlem  district  apparently  decided  that  no 
matter  what  Adam  Clayton  Powell  bad  done, 
he  must  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Bepre- 
aentatlvcs.  Tbey  allegedly  were  convinced 
that  he  had  been  discriminated  sgalnst  by 
the  House  because  he  Is  a  Negro. 

But  how  many  of  tbe  voters  actually  had 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  told  of 
Powell's  misdeeds?  Bow  many  knew  of  the 
Hmrlem  congressman's  various  statenirnts 
scorning  the  members  of  the  House  end  of 
his  refusal  for  several  months  to  come  beck 
to  his  district  to  get  the  views  of  his  con- 
fttltuenta  on  the  problems  of  the  day? 

Many  people  now  are  saying  that  tbe  Ne- 
groes In  Harlem — by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority given  Powell — have  proved  that  preju- 
dice superaedea  every  other  consideration. 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  In  an  editorial,  autes 
the  case  bluntly : 

"The  Judgment  that  he  (Powell)  was  unfit 
to  sit  made  no  Impression  on  the  voters  of 
his  district  In  New  Tork  City.  They  chose  to 
regard  blm  as  a  martyr  and  a  hero. 

"Powell's  disreputable  antics,  tn  the  eyes 
of  these  people,  were  what  made  blm 
virtuous.  He  could  get  away  with  tbe  kind 
of  stuff  wblch  less  favored  men  wouldn't 
even  try.  His  behavior  would  have  been  dis- 
creditable in  any  man,  black  or  white. 

"Be  la  In  both  clvU  and  crlmln&]  con- 
tempt of  the  New  Tork  courU  for  falling  to 
satisfy  a  Judgment  for  slander.  He  does  not 
dare  to  return  to  his  district  for  fear  of  ar- 
rest. A  House  Investigating  committee  found 
that  he  had  diverted  more  than  »5fl.000  in 
public  money  to  bis  own  use.  He  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  entourage,  which  num- 
bers a  runner-up  for  the  title  of  Miss  Uni- 
verse, charged  tbe  government  for  plane 
travel  and  living  expenecs  on  pleasure  trips. 
His  wife,  tho  resident  In  Puerto  Rico,  was 
on  his  Washington  payroll,  but  testified  she 
never  aaw  the  salary  checks  made  out  to  her. 
"These  are  the  accomplishments  for  which 
Powell  Is  glorified  by  Harlem."* 

It  Is  significant  that,  out  of  the  approxi- 
mately 82.600  persons — vlrluaUy  all  Negroes— 
who  went  to  the  polls,  only  4.500  voted 
against  Powell.  This  was  the  total  vote  re- 
ceived by  the  other  two  candidates,  both 
Negroes.  It  bus  been  argued  again  and  again 
that  Negroes  are  capable  of  exercising  the 
duties  of  citizenship  on  a  par  with  the  ma- 
jority of  their  white  Iwethren. 

The  ISth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
says  that  the  right  of  every  dtlsen  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  "on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  oondltlcMi  of 
servitude,"  Many  states  hsve  set  certain 
qualificatons  for  all  voters  But  the  Supreme 
Court  has  gradually  removed  such  restrtc- 
tlona,  ao  that  eren  literacy  tests  are  ques- 
tionable today,  though  It  la  contended  that 
they  gjay  sllll  be  applied  provided  they  are 
not  utlUJied  as  a  device  for  discrimination. 

Certainly  the  election  In  Harlem  will  en- 
courage a  movement  for  the  closer  study  of 
the  qualifications  of  voters.  If  s  survey  were 
taken  of  the  citizens  of  Harlem.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  found  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  those  who  voted  for  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  had  learned  or  actually  under- 
stood the  facts  about  what  had  happened  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  tbe  text  of  the  ImpcM-tant  paragraphs 
In  the  report  of  tbe  Bouse  InvesUgatlon  com- 
mittee ever  reached  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  Harlem. 

These  are  the  tragic  aspects  of  t^e  latest 
election  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Resent- 
ments wUl  arise  that  will  tend  to  build  up 
new  ohataclfls  to  the  dvU  riffhu  crusade. 
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[Prom    the    Baton    Rouge    (La.)    MomlDg 

Advocate,  Apr.  18. 1067] 
Two  New  ToaKxas  Plzdck  Nbciocs  Pollimg 

UONIT 

Sownxtwca.  Miss. — Two  New  Tork  City 
poUUclans  left  this  Mississippi  delU  town 
Monday  with  a  vow  to  return  with  money 
and  support  before  May  a  elections. 

Percy  Sutton,  president  at  Manhattan 
Borough,  and  Charlea  Rangle.  a  New  Tork 
assemblyman  from  Harlem,  said  they  would 
return  to  New  York  and  raise  funds  and 
enlist  spcTts  and  entertainment  pervonallllea 
to  aid  tn  getting  Negroes  to  the  polls. 

Tbe  two  New  Yorkers  spent  the  weekend 
touring  Sunflower  County  urging  Negroes 
to  vote  In  the  elections  and  reminding  them 
"of  the  power  In  their  hands." 

Federal  court  set  aside  elections  In  Sun- 
flower and  Moorheed  last  spring  on  grounds 
that  not  enough  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
court  ruled  that  Negroes  had  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote  In  the  county. 

About  20  members  of  the  militant  I>eacons 
for  Defense  arrived  tn  the  county  over  the 
weekend.  A  spokesman  said  the  group  was 
from  a  unit  at  Jonesboro,  La.,  and  aome  were 
from  Chicago. 

Tbey  said  they  were  hodllng  a  "voter  edu- 
cation series"  In  the  coimty. 

The  deacons  are  a  militant  dvU  rights  ann 
pledged  to  physically  defend  Negroea  and 
Dbhem  engaged  In  dvll  rights  acttvlttes 
against  hajrm. 

The  Deacons  render  personal  bodyguard 
service  for  key  figures  and  man  patrols  In 
Negro  neighborhoods. 


Svetlana  Stalia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    DrDXAMA 

IN  THE  HOUS8  OP  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25,  1967 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Svetlana 
Stalin  la  a  living  eyewitness  to  a  period 
of  Russian  history  that  will  probably 
never  be  fully  explained  or  explored.  The 
late  Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  de- 
scribed the  Soviet  Union  as  "a  mystery 
wrapped  in  a  riddle  inside  an  enigma." 
The  secret,  closed  natui'e  of  the  Soviet 
state  has  effectively  prevented  the  rest 
of  the  world  fh>m  probing  too  deeply  into 
the  intrigues  and  mysteries  of  the  Krem- 
lin and  its  rulers  since  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  in  1917. 

Svetlana  Stalin  was  bom  in  1925,  1 
year  after  Lenin's  death.  Not  until  1968 
had  she  ever  left  the  Soviet  Union.  She 
•was  28  years  old  when  her  father  died  in 
1953.  For  this  period,  it  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  she  was  closer 
to  Joseph  Stalin  than  any  other  human 
being. 

Until  publication  of  her  memoirs,  no 
one  can  say  for  sure  Just  what  new  light 
will  be  thrown  on  this  dark  and  bloody 
period  of  Russian  history.  Millions  died 
in  purges  and  the  Soviet  state  was  very 
nearly  destroyed  in  World  War  II.  Amer- 
ican experts  who  have  seen  the  manu- 
script of  Miss  Stalin's  memoirs  say  it  Is 
essentially  nonpolltlcal  but  will  still  be 
quite  valuable  as  a  historical  document. 

I  believe  the  most  slgnlflcant  state- 
ment has  already  been  made  by  Mlas 


Stalin.    Upon  ber  anlval  In  the  United 
States  she  said,  In  part: 

1  wa*  brought  up  In  a  family  where  there 
wu  never  any  talk  about  Ood.  But  when  Z 
became  a  grown-up  penon  I  found  that  U 
waa  Impoeslble  to  exist  without  Ood  In  one'i 
heart.  .  .  .  Since  that  moment,  the  main 
dognuu  of  cocnmunlim  loet  their  slgnlfllcance 
for  me. 

She  went  on  to  say  that  she  hoped  to 
find  in  America  "the  main  purpose  of 
my  journey  here — the  freedom  of  self- 
expression  which  I  seek." 

Let  us  hope  that  Miss  Stalin's  actions 
and  remarks  wUl  be  carefully  noted  by 
those  Americans  who  attack  their  o»-n 
country  and  praise  the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  them  \x  carefully  noted,  as  well,  by 
the  world  at  large.  They  stand  as  a  clear 
and  ringing  rebuke  to  the  baseless  and 
slanderous  charges  made  against  our  na- 
tional Integrity,  our  national  honor  and 
our  basic  international  goodwill. 

It  must  be  a  shock  to  those  who  con- 
demn the  United  States — Americans  as 
well  as  foreigners — to  read  what  this 
woman  has  done,  and  her  own  words 
telling  why  she  has  done  it.  Miss  Stal- 
in's father  wasfor  years  the  world's  most 
powerful  man  and  she  has  had  an  un- 
equaled  opportuiUty  to  see  at  first-hand 
exactly  what  communism  is.  and  what  tt 
means.  Joseph  Stalin's  very  name  was 
synonymous  with  atheism  and  godless 
communism.  His  policies  and  Intrigues 
shaped  human  history  In  the  past  and 
what  he  has  done  will  Influence  mankind 
for  decades  to  come. 

Now  his  daughter,  by  her  own  choice, 
has  sought  the  very  opposite  of  all  that 
In  which  her  father  believed.  And  she 
has  chosen  to  seek  It  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  country  that  more  than 
any  other  has  stood  against  her  father, 
and  the  heritage  of  tyranny  and  des- 
potism he  has  left  to  the  world. 


Fettiral  of  PaiMvcr 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PINNSTLVAmA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  AprU  25,  19S7 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Pa&eover  season  begins  it  Is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  extend  greetings  to  my  colleagues 
of  the  Jewish  faith  and  to  invite  my  other 
colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  observing 
another  anniversary  of  the  Exodus. 

Like  many  others  in  this  House,  how- 
ever, I  am  concerned  that  aome  people 
In  parts  of  the  world  may  not  be  allowed 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  because  of  con- 
tinuing religious  persecution.  I  know 
that  a  very  great  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  Joined  in  supporting  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  114.  including  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  On 
the  flrst  day  of  this  holiday  I  am  proud 
to  be  In  their  company  in  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  in  condemnation 
of  religious  persecution  in  the  U3.SJt. 

The  compelling  need  for  enactment  of 
this  resolution  is  obvious.    In  the  Soviet 
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Union  plaMs  of  worship  ha%e  been  closed, 
religious  education  of  children  has  been 
prevented,  and  severe  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  activities  of  rabbi  and 
other  religious  leaders,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  more  appropriate  time  for  a  joint 
effort  calling  for  religious  freedom,  not 
only  for  Jews,  but  for  all  people  who  are 
being  haossed  and  persecuted  in  prac- 
ticing their  religion 


|<^  Lowcfiaf  Social  Secaritr's  Retireiaeal 

AfcioM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    rEKMSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  19«7 
Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  a  simplification  of  our  social 
security  system,  which  would  substitute 
full  benefits  at  age  60  as  a  right  for  ev- 
eryone, men  and  women  alike,  with  no 
reduction  in  beneflta.  for  the  present  Jig- 
saw puz2le  of  alternative  retirement 
ages  which  older  people  must  face. 

In  the  original  Social  security  Act  of 
1935,  age  65  was  somewhat  arbitrarily 
set  over  30  years  ago  as  the  appropriate 
retirement  age  for  everyone.  Writing  of 
these  times.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen — then  a 
staflman  for  the  Committee  on  Kco- 
nomlc  Security  which  outlined  the  orig- 
bial  act  and  now  Under  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare— has 
written: 

Then  wu  no  sclenUflc,  social,  or  grronto- 
lu^cal  basis  for  ttie  selection.  Rather,  it 
may  b«  said  tbat  it  was  tbe  genersl  coiisrn- 
sus  tlist  65  was  ttir  most  sccepUble  age. 

We  have  recognized  through  the  years, 
notably  with  the  Increased  etBciency  of 
ouD  productive  plant,  that  waiting  until 
they  reach  age  85  in  our  times  causes 
real  hardship  for  many  of  our  older 
people  whose  jobs  have  become  obsolete 
or  who  find  themselves  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  pace  of  their  younger  years 
Sometimes  this  means  that  they  must 
resort  to  charity.  In  other  cases,  where 
they  can  continue  on  the  job  but  for 
shorter  hours  and  le«  pay.  the  amoimt 
of  tbeir  benefit  can  actually  be  reduced 
becwue  of  the  lower  wages  But  we 
have  recognized  these  developments  In  a 
sporadic  and  expedient  way. 

In  the  1956  amendments  we  lowered 
the  retirement  age  for  women  to  age 
62.  with  full  berefits  for  widows,  but 
only  actuarially  reduced  benefits  were 
prxjvided  for  wlvej  and  women  workers 
who  retired  at  the  Sarlier  age.  In  the 
1961  amendments  men  were  made  eli- 
gible for  actuarially  reduced  benefits  at 
age  62,  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
period  for  computing  benefits — and  In- 
sured status — for  men  is  based  on  the 
period  up  to  the  year  of  attainment  of 
age  65 — rather  than  age  82  used  for 
women — can  have  the  effect  of  further 
reducing  men's  benefits.  In  the  1965 
amendments,  widows  were  made  eligible 
for  actuarially  reduced  Ijeneflts  at  age 
60.    It  is  a  pretty  confusing  situation 


e,<>pecially  for  older  women  who  can  find 
iheniselves  having  to  choose  from  the 
many  alternatives — knowing  the  choice 
of  an  actuarially  reduced  benefit  can 
lower  rather  substantially  the  amoont 
they  will  receive  for  the  rest  of  their 
life.  And  I  can  see  no  "scientific,  social, 
or  gerontological  basis"  for  paying  men 
a  lesser  beneflt  at  age  62— thereby 
usually  reducing  his  wife's  benefit,  too — 
than  the  one  a  woman  worker  with  an 
identical  record  of  contributions  be- 
comes entitled  to.  Thus,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  they  are  Usually  least  able  to 
support  tiiemselves  people  are  called 
upon  to  confront  a  topsy-turvy  set  of 
decisions  as  to  what  Is  the  best  thing 
to  do— and  t  think  the  "topsy"  is  appro- 
priate because,  like  Topsy  they  "just 
growed," 

I  applaud  the  efforts  which  are  t>eing 
made  to  discourage  age  discrimination 
in  employment  so  that  people  can  con- 
tinue to  work.  But  I  am  also  convinced, 
when  I  talk  with  tljs  people  in  my  dis- 
trict, that  too  many  of  them  are  simply 
unable  to  work  at  their  peak  or.  more 
tragically,  many  of  them  are  unable  to 
find  a  job  which  can  use  the  skills  they 
have  developed  over  a  lifetime — or.  for 
that  matter,  any  work  at  all.  Accord- 
ing to  data  which  was  assembled  for  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee's 
Task  F\)rce  on  Problems  of  Aging.  71  per- 
cent of  women  and  22  percent  of  men 
between  the  ages  of  60  through  64  were 
not  in  the  labor  force  in  1960,  Cur- 
rently, 65  percent  of  women  and  25  per- 
cent of  men  are  in  this  position. 

The  orUy  valid  justification  for  the 
anomalies  we  have  produced  is  the 
scramble  of  assorted  retirement  ages  in 
that  they  "save  money,"  I  think  we 
must  ask  oursel'es  at  this  time  if  this 
aret  is  the  appropriate  one  in  which  to 
make  savings  This  question  Is.  I  think, 
particiiarly  valid  right  now  because,  last 
fall,  it  was  announced  that  an  updating 
and  revision  of  future  cost  assumptions 
to  the  social  security  trust  fund  revealed 
savings  of  some  0.74  percent  of  payroll. 
At  that  time  the  Idea  was  to  translate 
those  savings  Into  an  8  percent  Increase 
in  benefits  across  the  board,  with  no  in- 
crease In  tax. 

I  believe,  Mr  Speaker,  that  we  should 
consider  the  alternative  of.  Instead,  low- 
ering the  retirement  age  to  60  with  full 
benefits — a  change  which  could  be  made 
at  exactly  the  same  cost  of  0  74  percent 
to  the  system.  The  earnings  limitation 
of  our  social  security  plan  provides  a 
built-in  assurance  that  those  people  who 
arc  fortunate  enough  to  stay  on  the  job 
after  age  60  at  good  wages  would  hardly 
want  to  retire  and  draw  l>eneflt«.  The 
major  beneficiaries,  therefore,  would  be 
tile  less  fortunate  people  who  cannot 
work  or  whose  earnings  are  so  small  as 
to  barely  keep  them  alive. 

We  could  also,  at  no  further  cost,  add 
the  principle  of  providing  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustments  lieneflt  In- 
creases for  the  future,  such  as  those  pro- 
posed by  the  ranlclng  minority  member 
of  the  Houjie  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Johk  W.  By«N«s, 
You  will  recall  that  in  1965.  we  provided 
a  7-percent  increase  In  benefits.  With 
the  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment 


to  provide  for  the  future,  I  am  convinced 
ttiat  the  alternative  now  of  using  the 
savings  to  lower  the  retirement  age  to  60 
with  full  benefit.:  should  receive  the  very 
serious  consideration  of  this  committee. 
And  because  1  am  aware  of  the  careful 
consideration  you  give  to  al^  possible  al- 
ternatives. I  am  sure  my  proposal  will  get 
that  kind  of  consideration. 


A^aaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  ZS.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Konrad  Adenauer  leaves  a  void 
In  the  Western  World.  He  was  a  great 
statesman  and  world  leader. 

' '  Der  Alte"  was  also  an  excellent 
writer.  In  1966  on  his  90th  birthday. 
Konrad  Adenauer  wrote  the  following 
column  which  gives  us  an  Insight  Into  the 
thoughts  and  Ideals  of  this  great  man: 

I  From  the  Des  Molne»  (lowaj   RegUter.  Apr 
30.   19671 

ST«OG0t.BB    or    OOE    TIMES 

(By  Konrad  Adenauer » 
BoHM,  GntKANT.— Tb*  Struggles  which 
bAve  shaken  the  world  durtng  recent  yesra 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  wars  of  naUons 
during  paat  centurtes.  Those  wars  aimed 
almost  Invariably  at  the  extension  of  areas 
of  national  sovereignty. 

I  don't  think  tbe  future  will  se«  much  of 
tbat  type  of  war.  Tbe  great  struggles  of  our 
time  are  not  concerned  with  territorial  do- 
minion but  with  the  clash  of  different  and 
opposed  waya  of  life — between  democracy. 
which  is  ultimately  founded  upon  the  Chris- 
tian concept  of  Individual  freedom,  and  a 
materialistic  conception  of  the  world  in 
which  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  sub- 
ortllnated  to  a  collective  whole. 

■ooi:so  IN  uATcaiALisu 
These  coUecUvlst  concepts,  whether  they 
are  called  national  socialism  or  Communism, 
are  invariably  rooted  in  materialism  and 
therefore  must  InevtUbly  lead  Co  the  toUU- 
tarlan  state. 

This  struggle  has  now  spread  over  the 
globe.  Kyrope.  and  In  particular  Germany. 
Is  placed  at  the  focal  point  of  this  conflict. 
It  is  a  struggle  which  wUl  continue  for  many 
more  yean,  and  in  my  view  the  world  wlU 
not  finally  achieve  peace  and  freedom  unless 
the  concept  based  oo  Christian  principles 
emerges  victorious-  Thus,  the  continuing 
world  conflict  today  is  essentially  a  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  Communism. 

TECHNICAL    WO«L.D 

The  modem  technical  world  In  which  we 
live,  with  Its  cinemas,  radio  and  televlaloa. 
favors  development  toward  a  mass  society, 
and  this  "mass  man"  will  always  incline  to* 
ward  materUlum. 

To  counter-balance  this,  we  need.  In  all 
countries.  Christian  parties  which  penetrate 
not  only  political,  social  and  economic  Ills 
with  a  Christian  spirit,  but  over  and  above 
that  aim  at  creating  the  easentlal  conditions 
for  a  ChnsUan  existence  of  tbe  Individual, 

A    MCASUBC    or    PEOPOaTT 

Among  these  essential  conditions  are  a 
modest  measure  of  property  wblcb  wtU  re- 
lieve the  working  man  of  bis  fear  of  starva- 
tion and  misery:  an  adequate  home  for  the 
family  wherv  tbe  chUdren  can  grow  up  In 


healthy  surroundtnga.  In  fttah  air,  light, 
lunshlne  and  enough  space  to  move  In;  suf- 
flclent  leisure  and  free  time,  for  any  true 
personality  needs  calm  uerclse  and  rest  la 
order  to  develop.  And.  above  ail.  there  must 
be  a  Christian  education  of  tbe  young. 

For  tbe  great  world  struggle  between 
Cbristtanity  and  materialism  Is  being  fought 
oat  today  in  the  soul  of  youth.  Uiileas  we 
succeed  In  persuading  the  young  person  to 
conceive  of  bUnself  as  a  Christian  personal- 
ity, with  a  duty  to  account  for  bis  life  to 
God.  we  shall  have  worked  In  vain. 


PeBntrWania  %ni  Tax  Sharinc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OP  PCKNSTI.VAMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  taken  Governor  Shafer  to  task  on 
the  Issue  of  tax  sharing. 

Assemblyman  Bob  Gerhart,  who  rep- 
resents Reading  in  the  Pennsylvania 
House,  In  hla  weekly  newspaper  column 
which  follows,  shows  how  the  tax-shar- 
ing proposal  can  be  a  device  to  kill  pro- 
gressive Federal  programs  and  an  op- 
portunity for  States  to  blame  the  Federal 
Government  for  their  own  shortcomings. 
Tax  SHAEiNO 
(By  Bob  Oerbart) 

Early  In  this  session  of  the  Legislature  I 
wrote  that  Oovemor  Shafer  was  building  up 
t  straw  man  on  the  subject  of  sharing  fed- 
eral toxes  with  the  states.  In  bis  inaugural 
•ddreaa  he  belabored  tbe  subject  because  bis 
strategy  was  to  prepare  for  the  day  when  be 
would  have  to  come  to  the  Leglsloture  and 
uk  for  increased  taxes. 

That  time  has  Just  about  arrived.  We 
were  told  by  .^publican  leaders  that  Sbafer 
wUI  submit  Ma  budget  and  tax  proposals 
possibly  next  week — and  that's  when  the 
fat's  In  the  pan.  I  honestly  hope  tbe  air 
conditioning  Is  working  this  summer  because 
I  anticipate  a  long,  hot  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature as  a  result  of  what  now  looks  Uke  a 
Bepubllcan  request  for  $300  mUllon  Ln  new 
funds. 

As  part  of  tbe  Republican  play  acting,  one 
of  their  leaders  stood  In  the  weU  of  the  House 
of  Reprefientatlves  last  Monday  afternoon 
and  piously  proclaimed  that  what  we  need  is 
%  federal  constitutional  convention  to  write 
an  amendment  wblcb  would  force  Uncle  Sam 
to  hand  billions  of  dollars  In  revenue  over 
to  the  states  for  use  as  the  states  see  fit. 

At  first  blush  this  propoeal  seem  meri- 
torious untU  you  analyize  it.  Over  the  years 
the  press  and  the  Republicans  have  sought 
to  cast  suspicion  and  dlstrxist  upon  tbe  fed- 
eral government  and  apeak  of  Washington 
ss  a  despicable  place  in  which  oil  sorts  of  sins 
srt  committed  against  the  people.  Their 
purpose,  of  course,  was  to  block  or  kill  social 
welfare  leglslaUon  designed  to  overcome  the 
failure  of  Individual  states  to  meet  human 
needs  and  solve  complex  social  problems. 

Traditionally,  the  entrenched  lobbies  of 
big  business  and  finance  have  been  able  to 
perform  more  rltuoUstlcally  at  tbe  state  level 
than  In  Washington  where  tbe  entire  nation 
con  watch  the  goings-on.  OonsequenUy. 
conservative  forces  prefer  to  shunt  social 
Issues  Into  state  legLslatures  where  plans  for 
human  rcvltallzatlon  can  be  crippled  or  con- 
veniently forgotten  In  some  dust  bin. 

So  It  was  not  out  of  character  for  Oovemor 
Sbafer  and  his  Republican  machine  to  pro- 


pose that  Pennsylvania  try  to  hold  up  Uncle 
Sam  to  solve  Shafer's  flnanctal  problems. 
Everybody  Ukes  to  tap  Unci?  Whiskers  al- 
though Republicans  have  been  saying  for 
decades  that  we  ahould  quit  running  to 
Washington.  Shafer  now  is  a  temporary 
resident  of  the  national  capital.  Judging  from 
his  repeated  propaganda  moves  to  raid  the 
Treasury. 

HavlzLg  laid  down  the  artillery  barrage  on 
this  phony  issue,  Shafer  ts  now  In  a  position 
to  go  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  In 
another  week  or  two  and  say  something  Uke 
this:  "The  cost  of  providing  services  far  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  is  going  up  by  another 
(200  mUilon.  We  could  eosUy  offset  this  need 
for  more  money  If  Uncle  Sam  returned  to 
Pennsylvania  our  fair  share  of  the  federal 
income  tax.  We  can  spend  fct  more  wisely 
from  H&rrlsburg  than  they  can  from 
Waohlngton." 

It  has  a  pleasant  ring,  right?  But  It  la 
loaded  with  fallacies.  First  off.  If  the  states 
loot  the  federal  treasury— particularly  now 
when  the  Vietnam  War  already  is  creating  a 
huge  federal  deficit — it  will  be  neoessary  for 
the  federal  government  to  increase  Income 
taxes.  This,  In  Itself,  exposes  Shafer's  hypoc- 
risy because  he  is  the  leader  of  a  movement 
to  block  a  graduated  Income  tax  in  our  state 
which  would  be  based  on  abUlty  to  pay. 
Even  hla  proposal  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention contained  a  ban  on  a  graduated  In- 
come tax. 

But  to  me  there  Is  an  even  more  potent 
reason  for  opposing  the  Shafer  Grab.  By 
siphoning  vast  funds  from  tbe  federal  treas- 
ury, Shafer  and  hU  GOP  colleagues  would 
be  destroying  the  vast  social  progromi  such 
as  aid  to  education,  Beadstort.  urban  re- 
newal, anti-poverty  and  many  others  which 
could  never  succeed  at  the  state  level  because 
too  many  states  have  neither  the  know-bow 
nor  the  wlU  to  move  ahead  on  such  a  broad 
scale. 

Right  here  In  Pennsylvania  the  programs 
for  improving  our  cities,  constructing  vast 
Interstate  highways  (with  only  10  per  cent 
stata  funds) ,  providing  new  scholarsliipa  and 
educational  aid.  retraining  manpower,  giving 
work  experience  to  underprivileged  youth. 
Introducing  pre-kindergarten  children  to 
Headstart  programs — all  these  and  more — 
ore  the  result  of  creative  and  enlightened 
federal  programs.  Is  Governor  Shafer  trying 
to  teU  us  that  he  would  subetltuta  a  stata 
program  in  each  Instance?  Of  Is  he  really 
trying  to  grub  a  pile  of  federal  cash — and 
still  Insist  on  federal  granta-ln-ald? 

Democrats  In  HarrUburg  aren't  buylr\g  the 
Shafer  Scheme.  It*  Ineeponaible — and 
what's  more.  It  will  make  tbe  states  even 
more  dependent  on  the  federal  government 
In  the  future.  States  will  simply  quit  solv- 
ing their  own  problems  and  turn  to  Uncle 
Sam  for  everything.  This  Is  going  to  be 
a  hot  Issue — and  Shafer  knows  his  plot  has 
no  chance  to  succeed.  It  would  take  years 
even  to  bold  a  convention  and  work  out 
a  formula.  So  the  political  aspect  of  hla 
propaganda  Is  qulta  apparent.  He  wanta  ^ 
soften  up  the  taxpayers  with  sweet  talk  to 
prepare  them  for  his  own  demand  for  new 
taxes — Including,  quite  possibly  an  unfair, 
flat  wage  tax.  DemocraU.  I  am  sure,  will  not 
be  taken  In  by  Shafer  Sugar. 


Sapport  Our  ScrnccmeB  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAuroftMU 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20, 1967 
Mr.  HAKNA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlude- 
beartedljr   endorse   the   designation   of 


the  week  of  May  29  through  June  4  a« 
"Support  Our  Servicemen  Week."  It  is 
Indeed  appropriate  that  this  1  week 
he  set  aside,  clearly  IdentiAed.  as  a  time 
for  giving  proper  recognition  to  the 
more  than  3^]  million  men  and  women 
who  defend  our  Nation  throughout  the 
world.  The  sacrifices  that  these  Indi- 
viduals are  making,  the  hardships  they 
bear,  and  the  difficult  assignments  they 
face  must  not  go  unnoticed. 


Interracial  Assaalti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  MICHTOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  25.  1967 
Mr.  DIGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rem&rlu  In  the  Rscosd.  I 
Include  the  following : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  18.  1M71 

IMTSKEACUI,    ASS*m.T& — STtJDIKS    SHOW   ThsT 

Most    Violent    CaiMoa    sr    Nkgboxs    Aob 

AoaiNST  OTHsa  NEoaocs 

(By  Sidney  K.  Klon) 

There  have  been  a  number  of  unsolved 
murders  In  Brooklyn  and  Uanhattan  In  re- 
cent weeks  in  which  white  people  were  alaln 
by  peroona  IdenUOed  by  witnesses  as  Negroes. 

These  killings  included  the  stabbing  of  a 
postal  worker  m  the  Bedford-Stuyveoant  sec- 
ttoa  of  Brooklyn,  the  shooting  of  a  Marine 
Corps  hero  In  Greenwich  Village  and  the 
knifing  of  a  college  student  oo  a  Brooklyn 
street  because  he  did  not  have  any  clgarettas. 

The  sensational  nature  of  these  murderers. 
and  the  publicity  surrounding  them,  has  ap- 
parently served  to  oonflnn  the  view  that 
Negroes  ore  attacking  whites. 

But  available  evidence  does  not  support 
this  view  and  In  fact  Indicates  that  violence 
against  whlta  people  by  Negroes  Is  relatively 
infrequent  both  In  New  York  City  end  na- 
tlonauy. 

Prof.  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  nation's  fwemost 
sodologlBU.  wrota  In  a  1904  pamphlet  put>- 
Ushed  by  the  Americas  Jewish  Committee 
and  entitled  "dime  and  Race": 

"It  should  t>e  celar  that  If  wbltas  are  afraid 
that  NegroM  are  Ukely  to  attack  and  slay 
them,  the  fear  Is  not  supported  by  what  we 
know  about  Interracial  crime." 

Lrrrtx  mmaaciai,  vioucMca 

Tbe  experience  of  the  police,  the  research 
of  sociologists,  crlmlnologlsta,  and  the  few 
statistics  available  indicota  that  the  victims 
of  the  vast  majority  of  violent  crimes  are 
Negroes.  And  most  violent  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  and  against  persona  of  the  same 
race. 

For  example,  almost  85  per  cent  of  the  643 
murders  solved  In  New  York  City  last  year 
were  within  racial  groups,  a  figure  that  has 
remained  virtually  stable  since  the  police  de- 
partment began  compiling  these  statistics  In 
1904. 

Forty-three  of  tbe  miirders,  or  less  than  B 
per  cent,  were  committed  by  Negroes  against 
whites.  On  the  other  band.  380  lauinga  wcr« 
Negro  against  Negro.  Ninety-four  whites 
who  were  not  Puerto  Rlcans  were  kUled  by 
wtkltes,  also  not  Puerto  Rlcans.  Sixty-four 
Puarto  Rlcmns  were  murdered  by  Puerto  Rl- 
cans. Seven  Negroes  were  murdered  by 
whites.  The  4fl  other  murders  involved 
groupa  In  which  Hegroea,  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
other  took  port. 

While  New  Yort  shows  a  tar  larger  per- 
centage   of    Nepow'    killing    whites    than 
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Whiter*  killing  Ne^oee.  this  RpparenUf  hM 
not  been  true  around  Uie  countr;. 
pnrf.  Wc^gikng  sold  In  his  article: 
"The  amount  of  Interracial  bomlclde  and 
the  relative  rrequeacy  of  wMtee  and  Negroee 
In  croaaizig  the  race  line  vary  slightly  In  dir- 
fereni  paru  of  the  country,  but  usually  in- 
dicate that  more  whltw  alay  Negroea  than 
vice  veraa.** 

PiufcMor  Wolfgang  particularly  pointed 
to  the  South,  where  he  noted  a  1948  itudy 
■hovlng  tiiat  white*  probably  kill  Ave  Umes 
M  many  Negroe*  as  Negroes  kill  whltee. 

Like  nearly  all  poUce  departmrnu.  New 
Tork'a  doea  not  keep  race  iUtlstlca  oo  the 
other  violent  crtmea.  «uch  aa  forcible  rape, 
fetonloua  aasault  and  robbery. 

But  nelghborhood-by-nelghborhood  ala- 
Uatica  Indicate  that  a  large  tnajortty  of  vio- 
lent Crimea  are  committed  within  ghetto 
mu  Buch  a«  Harlem.  East  New  York  and 
the  precinct*  surrounding  the  Grand  Con- 
courae  In  the  Bronx.  PoUce  officials  agree 
that  the  great  preponderance  involve  per- 
sons of  the  same  race. 

"The  white  people  yell  the  loudest  when 
somebody  geta  raped  or  killed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood," a  veteran  police  olBcer  said  last 
week.  "But  It's  the  Negroes  that  are  getting 
hurt  the  moat,  and  that's  not  because  they're 
colored  but  Just  that  they  are  Uvtng  in  the 
slums." 

The  New  York  police  officer  pointed  to  the 
recent  clamor  that  arose  in  PeUr  Ckwper 
Village  on  the  East  Side,  a  predominantly 
white  neighborhood,  after  a  girl  was  raped 
in  one  of  the  buildings. 

"I  doot  say  they  have  no  right  to  be  up- 
Kt.  far  from  It."  he  said,  "but  that  area 
happens  to  have  a  very  low  crime  rate.  The 
fact  that  a  few  murders  and  rapea  happen 
doesnt  say  anything  about  a  neighborhood 
oo  the  character  of  a  neighborhood  These 
•  guys  can  strike  anywhere." 

Contrary  to  popular  twllef,  there  are  few 
crime*  of  violence  in  Central  Park  and  Brook- 
lyn's Prospect  Parte.  There  were  no  murders 
In  either  park  last  year  and  only  two  rapes 
In  CentrtJ  Park,  three  In  Prospect  Park. 

There  were  43  felonious  assaults  In  Cen- 
tral Park  and  the  poUce  attribute  most  at 
thne  to  youngsters  fighting  each  other. 
There  were  eight  felonious  assaults  In  Proa- 
pect  Park. 

PBEaiDomAL  irrtrDtss  aorsc 
The  moat  extensive  studies  Into  the  In- 
cidence of  violent  crimes  that  cut  across 
racial  llnea  were  conducted  recently  In  Chi- 
cago and  Washington,  by  the  Preelde»fs  Na- 
tional crime  Comniiaslon  and  the  President'! 
District  (rf  Oolxxmhla  Crime  Commission. 

In  Chicago..  13.713  cases  oi  aasaulUvs 
crimes  against  the  person  other  than  homi- 
cide were  studied. 

"The  mart  striking  fact."  the  national 
cocnmlsslon  oocicluded  In  Us  report  that  Ap- 
peared m  PcHruMrr.  "f  ^e  extent  of  the 
correlation  In  race  between  victim  Mid  of- 
fender." 

"Thus."  the  report  said,  "while  Negro  males 
account  for  two-thirds  of  all  assaulU.  the 
offender  who  victimizes  a  white  person  la 
moat  Ukely  also  to  be  white." 

ao«ssaT  sMOsasADLT 
These  statistics  would  hardly  surprise  the 
nation'!  sociologists  and  criminologlsta,  who 
have  long  pointed  out  that  vtolence  la 
usually  Inflicted  Ml  relatives,  friends  and 
acquaintanoaa.  often  Indoora  and  generally 
In  the  neighborhood.  The  prlmarr  excep- 
tion is  robbsry  and  wtOle  this  la  a  violent 
crime  in  that  tt  InvolTta  a  panonal  oon- 
frontaUon.  actual  pbyalottl  InjuiT  does  not 
always  result. 

There  are  no  n*tloci*l  stfttlsUos  on  ttw 
Ukellhood  of  Injury  from  robbcrlsa,  but  a 
survey  by  the  Dtstrtct  ct  Oolombla  Cktme 
CommisMon  of  Wl  robberlsa  rtnywed  ttia* 
some  Injury  iHa  Inflicted  la  SS  par  oeat  at 
them. 


The  acholan  and  the  police  attribute  moat 
ot  the  apparent  Increase  in  the  Negro  crime 
rate  to  the  fact  that  Negroea  are  now  de- 
manding and  getting  better  police  protec- 
tion and  ai%  thus  reporting  more  crime  than 
in  the  pest. 

In  any  event,  as  Professor  Wolfgang  noted 
In  his  pamphlet: 

"Enough  research  has  been  conducted  to 
permit  the  definite  statement  that  criminal 
homldde.  like  most  other  asaaulUve  offenses. 
Is  predominantly  an  Intragroup,  Intraradal 
act." 

But  as  U  sometimes  the  case,  the  facu  are 
not  as  Important  as  what  people  think  the 
facts  ore. 

And  to  soclologlau  say  that  the  Negroes  are 
being  blamed,  not  for  what  they  are  doing 
to  one  another  in  the  ghettos,  but  for  what 
they  are  not  doing  to  the  wbltee  In  the  nice 
neighborhoods. 

Or.  ss  the  old  Negro  blues  number  has  It: 
"If  U  wasn't  for  bad  luck  I  wouldnt  have  no 
luck  at  all." 

Moreover,  a  Negro  man  in  Chicago  runs  the 
risk  of  being  a  victim  nearly  six  times  as 
often  as  a  white  man.  a  Negro  woman  nearly 
eight  times  as  often  as  a  white  woman,  ac- 
cording to  the  agurea. 

In  Washington,  the  statistics  were  more 
detailed  and  perhaps  even  starker.  Only  13 
of  173  murders  In  1»M  were  interradal. 
Eighty-eight  per  cent  ot  rapea  involved  per- 
sons of  the  same  race.  Only  B  per  cent  of 
the  aggravated  assaults  were  committed  out- 
side racial  boundaries.  Robbery  tlie  only  vio- 
lent crime  in  which  whites  were  victimized 
more  often  tlian  Negroes.  Is  the  one  that 
was  predominantly  Interracial,  according  to 
the  Washington  report. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIidARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  LOniSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  and  safety 
of  our  Individual  cttlzena  has  followed 
the  "free"  society  philosophy  of  permit- 
ting unobstructed  use  of  the  D.S.  malls 
for  Communist  propaganda  and  "smut" 
mstter.  The  objectlonal  material  has 
Increased  greatly  with  "Warren  Court" 
recognition  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  breakdown  of  privacy  and  law  and 
order. 

I  have  received  a  release  from  the 
Bfaich  20.  1967.  South  Bend  Tribune, 
of  South  Bend.  Ind.,  which  I  feel  Is  of 
interest  to  our  colleagues  and  emphasizes 
the  need  for  closing  the  unrestricted 
"mall  bridge*'  to  Communist  countries. 

The  release  follows: 
OoMBcuMisT  *in»  OaacxMx  LrrvaAToas  "Pn- 

PI.SKTMO.    PKlCHmaNQ"    CM    OoSHXN 

(By  Louis  Purvis) 

GosHEW. — An  elaborate  propaganda  cal- 
endar from  Communist  China  la  the  latest  In 
unsoUcltated  maU  received  by  Goshen  resi- 
dents who  are  reportedly  perplexed  and 
"scared"  to  find  themselves  on  mailing  lists 
for  not  only  foreign  propaganda,  but  obscene 
literature. 

The  problem  Is  a  niatter  of  concern  to  Po«- 
master  Don  B.  Ifeff,  who  sa^.  "Tou  Just  have 
no  lds«  how  bad  some  ot  the  stuff  Is  that  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  poat  office." 

He  esUmatea   that  at  least  "a  couple  of 


dozen  envelopes  a  week"  bearing  sales  cir- 
culars for  obscene  material  are  turned  over 
to  him,  tMSidea  the  countless  pieces  received 
by  people  who  don't  know  Just  what  they 
should  do  with  them.  Twenty  or  30  pleeei 
of  Communist- type  propagsnda  are  sisa 
rolling  In  to  poet  office  officials,  and  Neff  keeps 
busy  coping  with  people's  coKplalnts. 

SMUT    rt.ow    WOaSKNS 

The  now  of  obecenity  material  seems  to 
have  worsened  In  the  last  six  months,  he  sayi, 
and  In  his  opinion  Is  due  to  ttie  growing 
ia|ity  of  moraU.  the  generaUy  approved 
"freedom  of  thought."  and  the  fact  that 
some  people  are  apparently  becoming  more 
vulnerable  to  "bai^aln"  sales. 

Neff  said  the  post  office  la  now  beginning 
to  get  advertising  on  film  strips  of  pornog- 
raphy for  club  entertalmneot,  with  ads  for 
three  to  10-mlnute  films,  at  a  starting  price 
of»I&. 

He  appeals  to  people  receiving  the  un- 
wanted mall  to  bring  tt  in  to  the  post  office. 
He  In  turn  forwards  It  to  the  postal  Inspec- 
tors at  Washington  who  attempt  to  interpret 
the  statues  in  an  effort  to  prosecute  the  pur- 
veyors of  illegal  pornographic  material 
Prosecution  does  result  many  times,  he  aays. 
Neff  quoted  from  a  1965  report  of  the  post- 
master general,  which  soyi.  "vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  postal  obscenity  statute  resulted 
in  874  arrests,  an  all-time  record.  However, 
the  constanUy  increasing  flow  continues  to 
be  a  major  problem.  Popular  sentiment  U 
evidence  by  the  receipt  of  138,140  complaints 
from  postal  patrons  objecting  to  the  receipt 
In  their  homes  of  aollcltations  for  the  pur- 
chsse  of  Bucb  matter." 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  flow  of  Gommu- 
nlat  propaganda  has  increased.  Neff  said, 
beginning  about  the  time  the  Oocnmunist 
Party  was  legally  recognized  In  this  country 
by  the  U.3.  government.  He  sayi.  "Now  they 
are  getting  braver."  Many  people  have  re- 
ceived newspapers  unsolicited  from  Russia 
and  Poland. 

Neff  says.  "It  scares  them  to  death  because 
they  are  on  the  Communiat  mailing  Usts." 
He  has  no  Idea  how  names  are  chosen,  but 
says  it  u  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  mailing 
lisu. 

Por  Instance,  he  is  convinced  that  two 
years  ago  one  purveyor  of  pornographic  ma- 
terial had  apparently  obtained  the  names  of 
the  enUre  Ocshen  High  School  graduating 
class,  bsjilng  his  knowledge  on  the  amount  of 
material  brought  In  to  the  post  office  by 
graduaUng  seniors. 

Goshen  mintiten  often  find  themselves  on 
mailing  lists  for  obscene  material,  and.  the 
fact  that  worries  Neff  most,  many  cbUdren 
receive  such  advertising.  Recently  the 
mother  of  a  14-year-old  boy  turned  in  s 
circular  advertising  literature*  on  homo- 
sexuals. 

As  an  example  of  the  fact  that  ooavletlons 
do  occur,  he  dted  the  case  of  a  Ooaben  pro- 
fessional man  who  a  number  of  yean  ago 
received  an  ad  from  Paris.  utillBlng  porno- 
graphic art.  Within  60  days  ot  the  time 
the  circular  was  sent  to  the  postal  inspector. 
Nefl  received  a  letter  Informing  him  that  the 
French  government  bod  oo-operated  and  the 
offending  parties  were  arrested  and  convicted 
and  alt  their  literature  destroyed. 

The  situation  Is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  some  people  do  send  for  the  obscene 
material.  Neff  said.  A  prisoner,  arrested  on 
a  morals  charge  and  confined  U>  the  Goshen 
JaU  awaiting  dlspoalUon  of  his  case,  appar- 
ently had  his  name  on  as  many  as  10  lists. 
since  ads  and  circulars  kept  coming  to  the 
Jail  from  all  the  sources. 

The  Communist  calendar  was  brought  In 
to  the  post  office  recently  by  a  womjkn,  who 
postal  worker*  said  "was  so  scared  she  threw 
tt  down  at  the  window  and  ran  out  without 
giving  her  name  "  The  calendar,  made  of 
highly  embossed  paper,  two  feet  long  and 
IB  mcbes  wide,  displayed  a  picture  of  Mfto 
Tse-tung  OQ  the  pages  of  every  mootb.  along 


with  weU-olotbed,  weU*fed  Chinese  in  the 
background,  and  words  in  English  under 
Ifao's  picture  to  the  effect,  "Let  tts  keep 
our  country  as  it  is.  Do  not  let  Americans 
come  in  and  overpower  us." 

Neff  immediately  aent  the  calendar  to  San. 
Vance  Hartke.  who  turned  it  over  to  the  State 
Department.  Hartke  advised  Neff  later  upon 
Hdvice  from  the  State  Department,  that 
patrons  who  receive  unwanted  material  from 
Communist  China  should  mark  It,  un- 
opened, "refused,  return  to  sender."  and  it 
would  then  be  sent  bock  to  China  by  the 
post  office. 

"Addreaseea  may  also  request  the  poet- 
master  m  writing  to  withhold  from  delivery 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  spe- 
cifically described  items  of  foreign  printed 
matter,"  Hartke's  letter  continued. 

Neff  had  this  final  word  for  post  office 
patrons,  on  any  onwanted  or  unsolicited 
mall,  "Just  bring  it  In  to  us  and  we  will  do 
all  we  can." 


The  Amerkaa  EceaoBy  Rant  oa  Wheels 


cartoakers,  and  to  the  thousands  of  oom- 
puiles  across  the  Nation  wboae  budness 
prospect*  are  linked  to  tt»  TlabUlty  of 
the  auto  Industry. 


No  Sabstttutc  for  Fresh  Find  Milk, 
Bat— 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHioAir 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RKPRIBENTATIVES 

~Tue$day.  April  It,  19S7 
Mr.  DINOEUj.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  aald.  and  with  good  reason,  that 
tbe  American  economy  runs  on  wheels. 
What  Is  meant  by  this  expression  Is  that 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  national 
economy  and  the  strength  and  vlUdlty 
of  the  automobile  Industry  are  practi- 
cally Inseparable.  When  auto  sales  go 
down,  when  auto  plants  close — even  tem- 
porarily— when  production  schedules  are 
lowered,  the  entire  economy  shudders  for 
both  psychological  as  well  as  economic 
reasons.  Psychologically,  the  dlmateJor 
growth  domes  under  storm  clouds  when 
tt  appears  that  people  are  not  going  to 
buy  new  cars  to  the  extent  that  they 
have.  Economically,  the  auto  Industry 
creates  a  need  for  so  many  different 
products  from  such  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dustries that  no  major  Industry  can 
completely  escape  the  consequences  of 
a  downturn  in  automotive  production  or 
sales.  These  Industries  Include  i  gaso- 
line and  petroleum  products,  rubber,  tex- 
tiles, steel,  electronics,  plastics,  and 
many  others. 

There  has  been  some  Justifiable  con- 
cern in  recent  months  at  the  prospects 
for  the  automotive  Industry  In  the  near 
future.  Consequently,  everyone  will 
take  satisfaction  at  the  announcement 
by  two  major  auto  producers  yesterday 
that  they  Intend  to  step  up  their  output. 
The  American  Motors  Corp.,  according 
to  press  reports,  plans  to  double  the  pro- 
duction of  Its  smaller  cars  from  1,200 
per  week  to  2,400  per  week.  It  will  de- 
crease production  of  Its  larger  cars,  but 
the  overall  effect  will  be  an  Increase  In 
both  production  and  new  Jobs. 

The  Chrysler  Corp.,  at  the  same  time, 
has  announced  that  it  will  Increase  its 
April  production  by  7,000  unite.  This 
decision,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
was  based,  in  part,  on  Chrysler  sales  re- 
ports for  the  period  April  1  to  April  10. 

These  two  Items  of  news,  coming  at 
this  Ume,  will  give  a  shot  In  the  arm  to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIU,IAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCOKSIN 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  events.  Including  the  milk 
holding  action  of  the  National  Fanners 
Organization,  have  pointed  to  the  situa- 
tion facing  ttie  American  dairy  farmer. 
Our  dairy  fanners  are.  unfortunately, 
faced  by  lower  prices  for  the  products 
they  produce  and  rising  prices  tor  the 
goods  and  sertioes  they  purchase. 

The  concern  of  many  of  us  in  Congress 
has  been  evident  by  the  statements  made 
and  legislation  introduced  aimed  at  pro- 
viding the  dahr  farmer  with  a  climate 
In  which  to  receive  a  fair  return  on  his 
Investment. 

The  March  1967  Reader's  Digest  car- 
ried an  article  by  James  Daniel  on  "How 
To  Save  Money  on  Milk."  Because  of 
the  vast  circulaUon  of  this  magazine 
there  have  been  some  interesting  com- 
ments on  this  article. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  discussion  of  saving 
money  on  milk  and  point  to  the  rather 
clear  description  by  the  author  of  the 
prices  farmers  arc  receiving  for  milk 
that  is  turned  into  nonfat  dry  milk. 

There  Is  no  real  substitute  for  fresh 
fluid  milk.  But,  the  article  does  point 
to  the  critical  need  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Congress  to  exam- 
ine the  "crazy  quilt  economics  of  the 
dairy  business"  as  well  as  to  crystallize 
the  need  for  the  dairy  industry  to  In- 
tensify its  promotional  efforts  for  fresh 
fluid  milk. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  "How  To  Save 
Money  on  Milk,"  and  an  article  from  the 
For  Your  Information  of  February  22. 
1967.  published  as  a  service  to  the  dairy 
industry  by  the  American  Dairy  Associa- 
tion: 

I  From  Reader  a  Digest .  March  1&67 1 

How   To   Savs  Mokey   oh  Mu.x 

( By  Jame*  Diuilel ) 

Thececent  sharp  rl«e  In  the  coet  of  living 
baa  made  maoy  Americans  acutely  conacloua 
of  their  food  bills.  Several  mllUon  famUlea, 
however,  have  discovered  one  way  of  econ- 
omizing: they  u»e  Instant  nonfat  dry  milk. 
Thla  readily  soluble  powder  Iet«  you  cut  your 
milk  bills  by  as  much  as  two  thirds. 

Tbe  latest  coet -of -living  reports  out  of 
Washington  show  that  nationally,  In  tlie  year 
ending  last  October,  the  price  of  home-de- 
livered milk  roee  B.7  percent;  stor»-bought 
milk,  which  usuaUy  ooate  a  few  cento  laas 
per  quart,  rose  9  percent.  And  since  then 
tbe  price  rises  have  been  aooeleratlng  wen 
more  dramatically.  Tbe  ptlos  of  delivered 
milk  m  tbe  batf-gaUon  "eeonomy"  alw  rmngea 
from  26  cento  a  quart  In  Detroit  to  86  cento  ta 


Philadelphia.     In  contrast,  nonfat  dry  milk 
can  cost  aa  little  at  0  cento  per  quart) 

Moreover,  nonfat  dry  milk  Is  convenient. 
A  "famlly-Bl£e"  package — 3  pounds  6S 
ounce* — Is  equivalent  to  13  quarto  of  freah 
milk  (from  which  only  the  water  and  butter- 
fat  have  been  removed),  yet  It  occupies  a 
mere  30  square  Inches  of  pantry  shelf  space- 
That  much  milk  In  halt-gallon  botUes  would 
occupy  104  square  Inches  of  crowded  refrig- 
erator space  and  weigh  S9  pounds. 

For  a  generaUon  that  has  switched  from 
weight-ttfUng  to  weigh t-WBichlng.  nonfat 
dry  milk  also  fiu  neatly  into  the  latest 
dietary  preferences.  It  contains  all  the  Im- 
portant food  values  of  milk — all  the  protein, 
calcium,  rlboaavln  and  other  water-soluble 
minerals  and  vitamins — except  butterfat  and 
vitmaln  A.  which  are  abundantly  supplied 
by  other  foods  in  the  average  diet. 

Until  recently,  nojifat  dr?  milk  liad  a  bad 
name  with  moet  American  consumers.  Pro- 
duced by  a  high-heat  proceas.  ij.  had  a  dis- 
agreeable cooked  taate.  and  It  left  a  residue 
of  incompletely  dissolved  piirtlcles  at  tbe 
bottom  of  tiie  glass  Modern  technology. 
however,  has  corrected  these  problem*.  Pre- 
llmUuu-y  processing  st&rts  wlLh  fresh  pasteur- 
laed  milk.  It  skims  off  the  butterfat  and 
about  a  third  of  the  water,  leaving  a  concen- 
trated milk,  which  is  then  sprayed  tbrough 
ciirrento  of  warm,  dry  air  In  a  stainle6s-st«ei 
chamber.  The  result :  molature-Iree  milk 
particles,  which  have  only  to  go  tbrougb  the 
fln*l  step — an  agglomerating  process — to  be 
Instantly  aoluble  when  added  to  water. 

Today  nonfat  dry  milk  is  so  good  tli&t  It 
Is  commercially  reconstituted  Into  whole 
milk  aU  over  the  world.  Wherever  a  traveler 
goes — from  the  parched,  pastureless  deaerto 
of  Arabia,  to  the  steaming,  Uuect-rldden 
Jungles  of  the  Amason,  to  the  barren  atoUs 
of  the  Padflc — he  ts  likely  to  be  served  re- 
oonatltuted  milk  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  whole  fresh  milk.  Even  in  the  United 
States  many  commercial  dairies  use  nonfat 
dry  milk  to  make  a  wide  rsjige  of  dairy 
producu.  including  coffee  cream,  half-and- 
half,  cottage  cheese.  Ice  cream.  -  yoghurt. 
"fortified"  diet  skim  milk  and  low-butt««4at 
flu  Id  milk. 

Tbe  economies  av&Uable  to  users  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  flow  from  the  oraxy-qullt  economics 
of  tbe  dairy  business.  Traditionally,  dairy 
farmers  ore  paid  different  prices  for  thalr 
milk,  according  to  how  It  is  used.  Milk  for 
bottling,  for  example,  ueually  brings  the 
highest  prioe.  while  mUk  uaed  to  make  nonfat 
dry  mUk  ujnially  receives  the  loweat.  Thi« 
prices  reflect,  prtmajrUy,  not  the  food  value 
or  the  quality  of  the  prodtict,  but  tbe  use  for 
which  the  marketing  dairy  eventually  sells  tt. 
As  a  longtime  Wa&hlngton  correspondent 
specializing  In  agricultural  economics,  I  have 
known  for  years  of  the  opportunity  for  saving 
that  nonfat  dry  milk  offers.  But  it  was  not 
until  two  years  ago  that  I  began  to  use  It 
regularly,  and  the  feature  that  got  me  st«rted 
was  Ito  convenience. 

My  wife  and  I  had  recently  moved  to  rur&l 
Connecticut.  We  were  dependent  on  thrice- 
a-week  home  deliveries,  and  with  children 
either  away  at  school  or  coming  home  un- 
expectedly with  friends,  we  found  it  almost 
Impossible  to  plan  our  milk  purchases  ac- 
curately; either  the  refrigermtor  was  loaded 
with  mojT  mUk  than  we  could  use.  or  there 
was  none  at  all. 

So  one  day.  after  the  second  emeagency 
trip  to  tbe  supermarket  IS  minutes  away.  I 
bought  a  box  of  instant  nonfat  dry  mUk  and 
hurried  home  to  estabUsh  Daniel's  Dairy. 
Although  the  directions  on  the  bo«  were 
somewhat  vague,  I  soon  discovered  by  trial 
and  error  that  the  beat  way  to  r«K>n«titbte 
H  was  to  sift  the  powder  onto  the  top  of  the 
water  slowly,  wait  until  aJl  that  wu  going 
to  sink  had  sunk  to  tbe  bottom,  and  then 
■Or  with  a  spoon.  At  first,  my  "milk"  tasted 
watery  and  flat — a  bit  like  chalk.  But  I 
round  that  when  I  left  it  tor  several  hours  in 
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the  refrlKenitor,  Um  naturml  flkvor  of  aktm 
milk  emerged. 

cunoiu  ftbout  tills,  I  caxiad  Dr.  B.  H. 
Webb,  cblef  at  tlM  D&lrr  Protfucti  Laborft- 
toi7  of  tbfl  VS.  Departxneat  of  Airtcoltor* 
tu  WktMngton,  1>.C..  ona  of  tba  ofttloo'i 
moet  dUtlDKUlshed  milk  scientists.  He  totd 
me  cbKt  storage  Is  dealr&blfl  to  scbieve  m&n- 
muzn  afttural  flavor  "because  some  of  th» 
Uuy  pexticles  of  protein,  evea  when  seem- 
InglT  dissolved,  are  stlU  in  suspensloo.  They 
require  time  to  disperse  completely." 

Stralgbt  skim  milk,  bomver  good,  does 
not  appeal  to  eTerrone's  taste  buds.  My 
family  and  Z.  like  most  pccple.  prefer  some 
butt*rfat  tn  our  milk.  8o.  next.  I  mixed  a 
quart  of  my  reconstituted  sltlm  milk  wltb  a 
quart  of  bomogenlsed  whole  milk  obtained 
from  the  mllkxnan.  stored  it  OTemlght  and 
used  It  tbe  neit  day.  Ko  member  of  tbe 
family  knew  wtiat  I  had  don*,  and  nobody 
was  able  to  tell  the  difference  from  our  usual 
homogenised  milk. 

One  day.  bowever.  there  was  no  homog- 
enized wboie  muk  m  tbe  house,  and  I  faced 
the  problem  of  manufacturing  mllfc  com- 
pletely OD  my  ova.  P^^rtunatcly,  there  was 
a  scarcely  touched  container  of  freeh  cream 
In  the  refrigerator,  for  like  many  famlUea. 
we  buy  cream  for  special  occasions  and 
u»uaUy  end  up  throwing  moat  of  tt  out.  So. 
With  an  eggbeater,  I  beat  some  cream  Into 
my  reconstituted  hkim  milk.  The  result 
tasted  like  whole  milk. 

Another  time,  there  wm  no  cream.  But 
I  recalled  that  commercial  milk  recomblnlng 
plants  U8«  nonfAt  dry  milk  and  a  butterfat 
■  oil.  which  Is  obtained  by  rwnovlng  proteins 
and  water  from  butter.  Preab  unsalted 
■weet  cream  butter,  available  at  most  grocery 
stores,  should  eerre  the  purpose  Just  at  well 
or  better.  So  I  sifted  a  cup  and  a  quarter 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  Into  a  cup  of  warm 
water,  ran  It  at  high  speed  m  our  electric 
blender  for  a  couple  of  mlniKes.  then  added 
three  pats  (about  three-quarters  of  an  Inch) 
of  sweet  cream,  butter  dissolved  In  a  cup  of 
hot  water.  I  ran  the  machine  another 
minute  or  two.  azkd  Just  before  stopping 
added  a  pinch  oi  plain  unflavored  gelatin. 
(This  keeps  tbe  butterfat  from  separating 
as  "cream".)  Finally.  I  poured  the  blended 
fluid  into  a  pitcher  and  added  two  m<»v 
cups  of  cold  water.  Stored  oremlght  In  the 
refrigerator,  this  home-recombined  milk 
product  bad  a  more  decided  butter  flavor 
than  the  bland  ooaunerclal  dairy  product 
but  one  which  reminded  me  of  the  taste  of 
eokL  T«*Uy  fresh  milk  on  my  grandfather's 
farm. 

Onoe  the  consumer  has  grasped  the  essen- 
tial principle  that  nonfat  dry  milk  ia  really 
milk,  minus  only  the  water  anxl  butterfat, 
the  poaslbUltles  for  using  tt  are  boundless. 
I  have  used  It,  for  example,  to  make  such 
thln^  ae  cultured  buctermUk  and  yoghurt. 
In  Mich  case  using  a  small  amotmt  of  the 
oocnmerclal  product  as  a  starter. 

Moreover.  U^e  fact  that  It  has  no  water 
actually  makes  It  more  versatile  In  cooking 
than  conventional  fluid  milk.  The  houee- 
wlfe  can  add  a  cup  of  It,  plus  bread  cru2nba 
and  water,  to  hamburger  to  "stretch"  a  meat 
loaf,  or  to  get  more  calcium  Into  children's 
diets.  The  milk  proteins  substitute  nicely 
for  the  more  costly  beef  proteins.  Or  tt  e*a 
be  added  directly  to  vegetable,  meat  or 
poultry  stock  to  make  a  creamed  soup. 
ICxed  cup  for  cup  with  cold  water,  it  whips 
up  Into  a  dessert  leaping  that  substitutes 
for  whipped  cream.  (A  few  drops  of  lemon 
Juice  added  with  the  sugar.  |ust  ae  peaks 
begin  to  form,  •taUllns  tbe  wlxlp  sod  Im- 
proves flavor.) 

Of  couiee.  not  all  Amertoaos  take  readily 
to  nonfat  dry  milk.  But  for  Ihoas  who  late 
tbe  few  aeooBds  nsBMSfy  fe»  prspM*  tt,  Sm- 


prasslvs  savings  are  posalMe.  Our  super- 
market still  sells  nonfat  dry  milk  In  the  Large 
eoooomy  package  at  the  equivalent  ot  nine 
cents  per  quart  when  reconstituted.  In 
half-gallons,  our  homcgenlzed  whole  milk 
coets  3BH  cents  i>er  quart.  So,  by  mixing 
equal  parte  of  reconstituted  nonfat  dry  milk 
and  whole  mlik,  we  save  nearly  a  dime  a 
quart.  This  la  a  saving  of  more  than  %3b  a 
year,  if  tbe  rate  of  consumption  Is  one  quart 
dally:  or  t?!  for  two  quarU  dsily;  9107  for 
three  quarts;  %li2  for  four  quarts. 

Recently  I  was  prldefully  telling  neighbors 
of  my  accomplishments  a«  a  dairyman. 
These  neighbors,  a  youngish  executive  and 
his  wife,  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
live  in  an  expensive  bouse,  have  two  cars, 
and  even  a  35-foot  sailboat.  They  seemed 
perhaps  the  least  likely  people  to  be  Inter- 
ested In  such  small  economies.  But  my  tale 
was  Interrupted  when  Millie  looked  at  Ed 
and  Cd  at  MllUe.  and  they  both  laughed.  It 
turned  out  that  they  had  been  using  nonfat 
dry  milk  for  some  time.  Who  told  them? 
Another  couple  from  their  yacht  olubl 

(From  For  Tour  Information.  Feb.  23,  10071 
BxAom's  DiOiBT  TX1.LS  "How  To  Savi  Mokxt 

ON  Mnjc" 

How  to  reconstitute  Instant  nonfat  dry 
milk  as  a  replacement  for  fresh  fluid  milk  Is 
the  stibject  of  "A  Reader's  Digest  Report  to 
Consumen"  in  the  March  1967  Issue  of  that 
publication  which  has  a  circulation  of  14.- 
801.930.  The  article  was  written  by  James 
Daniel,  a  roving  ecutor  for  the  magaatne. 

Basically  the  article  Is  quite  accurate  tn 
Its  presentation  of  the  report.  There  are 
one  or  two  very  minor  Issues  which  might  be 
challenged  as  technically  inaccurate,  but  tbe 
magazine  has  presented  a  story  that  Is  based 
on  the  situation  that  exists.  Dairymen  In 
the  fluid  milk  business  will  not  tike  the 
effects  of  the  article,  but  It  should  be  kept 
In  mind  that  the  magazine  It  not  reapoTufble 
for  the  situation  ichich  alloww  the  aale  of 
instant  nonfat  dry  mllfc  at  a  price  which 
makes  it  possible  to  make  odious  comparisons 
toith  the  price  of  fresh  fluid  milk. 

Daniel  describes  in  tbe  article  bow  he 
mixes,  in  a  blender,  melted  unsalted  butter 
and  nonfat  dry  mUk  to  sdd  butterfat  to  the 
reconstituted  product.  However,  the  proc- 
ess ss  he  describes  tt  sounds  dlfflcult.  and 
we  are  told  that  it  does  not' work  well  more 
often  than  It  does.  Women  who  may  try  to 
follow  his  Instructions  for  this  probably 
would  be  discouraged.  However,  he  also 
suggests  easier  ways  to  get  cream  into  the 
reconstituted  skim  milk:  mix  it  wtth  equal 
parts  of  regular  whole  milk  or  add  fluid 
cream  to  It. 

Ouf  Assessment:  Tbe  Reader's  Digest  has 
a  massive  circulation  and  has  proved  time 
after  time  that  tt  Is  a  very  Influential  publi- 
cation in  terms  of  convincing  people  to  try 
new  products  or  Ideas.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  this  article  on  nonfat  dry  milk  will  en- 
courage more  homemakers  to  reconstitute 
the  nonfat  dry  milk  product  and  use  It  In- 
stead of  fresh  Quid  milk — especially  at  a  time 
when  milk  prices  have  risen  and  have  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention. 

However,  It  would  appear  to  be  a  terrible 
waste  of  blood  pressure  to  be  angry  with  tbe 
magsjUne  for  having  issued  a  report  on  a 
situation  that  exists,  a  situation  created  by 
the  dairy  Industry  itself.  Rather  than  being 
angry  with  the  Reader's  Digest,  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  would  t>e  for  Che  dairy  indus- 
try perhaps  to  take  a  look  at  what  the  author 
of  the  article  calls  the  "crazy-quUt  econocnlos 
of  the  dairy  business."  In  the  meantime, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  to 
Intensify  promotional  efforts  for  treah  fluid 
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Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
mitted Inequities  tn  the  Selective  Service 
System  combined  with  the  Issuance  of 
two  major  studies  on  the  topic  have 
brought  forth  a  number  of  suggested 
renovations.  Some  suggestions  have 
considerable  merit:  others  do  not. 
Among  the  least  fruitful  la  the  concept 
of  a  "volunteer  Army."  It  contains 
troublesome.  If  not  disastrous,  con- 
sequences. And  these  are  best  explained 
In  the  April  24,  1967,  Issue  of  the  New 
Leader  which  carries  an  article  by  Gus 
Tyler  of  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  this  article 
and  a  brief  letter  to  the  editor  from  John 
P.  Roche,  special  consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  appeared  in  the  same  issue: 
Dangcxs  or  a  Pbofessioptal  Asmt 
(By  Gus  Tyler) 

(NoTS. — Gus  Tyler  woe  chairman  of  the 
recent  National  Conference  on  the  Draft, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mlttee.  AsaUtant  President  of  ILOWIT,  be 
wrou  "The  Latxn-  Revolution,"  published 
last  month.) 

The  volunteer  army,  for  many  generations 
the  darling  of  military  estabUahments 
around  the  world,  has  recently  won  the  heart 
of  some  anti-mllitarlits  and  liberals  tn  the 
United  States.  The  love  affair  has  blossomed 
In  the  hot  season  of  debate  over  Vietnam. 
The  most  ardent  words  spoken  for  the  volun- 
teer army  come  from  opponenu  of  our 
Asian  Involvement  who,  in  their  eagerness 
to  halt  tbe  draft  of  relucUnt  young  men, 
may  unintentionally  Institutionalize  a  mili- 
tary manpower  program  that  would  do 
serious  damage  to  tbe  objectives  of  American 
llheraUsm  for  decades  to  come. 

The  basic  ai^ument  for  the  volunteer 
army  Is  that  it  would  end  the  "Involuntary 
servitude"  Implicit  In  the  draft.  Tbe  nxn 
la  uniform  would  be  those  who  want  to  be 
in  uniform,  fighting  a  war  In  which  they  be- 
Ueve.  The  present  Selective  Service  System 
that  appears  to  discriminate  against  lower 
Income  groups,  especially  Negroes,  would  be 
ended.  Those  who  view  the  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam or  anywhere  else  as  "Inunoral"  would 
not  bs  called  upon  to  violate  their  con- 
science. To  these  moral,  Ubertarlan,  and 
socio- political  arguments  are  added  occa- 
sional technical  points:  Modem  weaponry 
calls  for  skilled  technicians  requiring  long 
periods  of  training;  by  cutting  down  on  mili- 
tary manpower  turnover  there  would  be  six- 
able  savings  tn  training  costs. 

The  debate  over  the  volunteer  an^iy  Is  not 
new.  It  began  In  Europe  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  when  revolutlonskxy  Marxists, 
wtth  a  healthy  distrust  of  a  profeaslonal  anny 
officered  by  a  conservative  elite,  demanded 
an  end  to  a  mercenary  military  and  tbe  In- 
stluUon  of  universal  mUltary  service.  The 
debate  was  renewed  in  the  United  States  In 
19IC.  wlien  the  miUtary  brass  called  for  s 
standing  army  that  could  draw  additlooal 
strength  In  an  emergency  from  volunteer 
enlistments.     President  Wilson,  sensitive  to 


the  danger  of  a  career  army,  argued  for  a 
■ystem  that  would  draw  upon  a  citizenry 
trained  and  accustomed  to  arms.  In  the  en- 
counter between  tbe  military  brass  and  the 
civilian -minded  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
professional  soldiers  woo.  The  National  De- 
fense Act  of  1016  set  up  a  blueprint  for  an 
enlarged  permanent  army  of  volunteers. 

In  the  eiuuing  years,  the  argument  cut>- 
sided.  From  1948  on,  the  U.S.  lived  with  a 
''peacetime"  draft.  The  last  time  the  Selec- 
Uvr  Service  Act  was  extended.  In  March  1963. 
It  was  without  significant  protest  and 
debate — Indeed,  with  virtual  iinantmlty.  Not 
until  the  Vietnam  conflict  necessitated  draft- 
ing men  on  the  eampusee  did  tbe  protests 
against  the  draft  mount  and  tbe  volunteer 
army  Idea  reai^>ear — conUng  this  time  from 
those  who  had  been  the  traditional  oppon- 
ents of  a  professional  army. 

The  curious  Irony  of  this  volte  face  Is  the 
fact  that  so  many  advocates  of  the  profes- 
sional army  are  mlUtant  opponents  of  The 
btabllshment.  But  if  the  military  hierarchy 
is  not  a  major  pillar  of  that  Establishment, 
then  who  Is?  In  IftW.  In  The  Power  Elite. 
C.  Wright  Mills  placed  the  mUltary  at  the 
apex  of  the  ruUng  trinity  alongside  tbe  oor- 
poratlons  and  the  politicians.  "T^e  war- 
lords." he  wrote,  "have  been  only  uneasy. 
poor  relatloDS  within  the  American  elite;  now 
they  are  first  cousins;  soon  they  may  become 
elder  brothers." 

Without  any  blanket  Indictment  of  the 
top  military  men  In  the  U.S..  among  whom 
have  been  outstanding  statesmen  of  pro- 
found c^vtUan  ccunmltment  such  as  Oeorge 
Marshall,  It  Is  necessary  to  caution  eternal 
vigilance  vts-4-vls  the  "warlords."  -^President 
Eisenhower,  tn  his  Farewell  AddreSB.  warned 
against  tbe  dangers  of  tbe  mllltsry-lnduEtnal 
complex,  the  close  cash  nexus  between  the 
soldiery  and  high  finance.  In  President 
Kennedy's  Administration,  Senator  Pulbrlght 
exposed  the  Rightist  InflltratioD  qf  the 
Armed  Services.  By  birth,  by  marriage,  by 
social  connections,  by  future  eccmomlo 
pro^>ects,  brass  tends  strongly  to  turn  to 
gold. 

The  battle  between  top  civilians  and  top 
military  In  the  Pentagon  Is  one  of  tbe  con- 
tinuing, unresolved,  albeit  busbed-over, 
struggles  In  Washington.  The  scales  would 
be  dangerously  tipped  toward  the  profes- 
sionals by  a  volunteer  army.  Of  necessity, 
those  most  readily  attracted  to  the  military 
carrer  in  the  lower  echelons  ore  thoee  who 
have  not  lit  successfully  Into  the  civilian 
society.  They  give  up  the  options  of  citizenry 
to  ocoept  the  discipline  of  tbe  unlfM'm — and 
they  do  so  with  an  Initial  measure  of  hos- 
tility for  that  "outside"  world.  Of  necessity. 
the  soldlsT  is  isolated  from  tbe  vital  social 
struggles  of  his  times:  strikes,  sit-ins.  dvU 
liberties,  social  legislation,  poverty,  urban 
upheaval,  or — If  you  please— even  peace 
movements.  Tb  the  extent  that  he  Is  called 
upon  now  and  then  to  make  oontact  with 
these  disturbing  elements,  he  does  so  In  an 
adversary  role — to  maintain  law  and  order. 
He  develops  a  poUoe  mentality;  but  more  so. 
since  he  does  not  have  tbe  policeman's  after- 
hours  return  to  family,  friends  and  social 
problems. 

Because  American  sodal  struggles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  War  Between  the  Statea, 
have  never  reached  such  crisis  proportions 
that  the  armed  forces  have  had  to  be  the 
Ultimate  social  arbiter,  the  military's  poten- 
tial for  oppression  has  not  been  tested  In  tbe 
last  century.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
it  never  will  be.  A  brief  glance  at  other 
nations  of  the  modem  world,  where  a  natural 
affluence  has  not  softened  social  struggles. 
proves  repeatedly  that  an  officer  corps  with 
sn  army  of  declasste  under  its  command  oan 
topple  governments  and  constitutions. 

It  Is  argued.  In  reply,  that  a  draft  does  not 
change  the  professional  character  of  the 
present  Army,  since  about  two- thirds  of 
those    now   Inducted    in   any   one    year   arc 


volunteers.  The  truth  Is.  however,  that 
about  half  of  the  volunteers  are  men  who 
enlist  only  because  they  feel  the  hot  breath 
ot  the  draft  on  their  back.  Afto-  a  tour  of 
duty  those  volunteers,  Uke  most  of  the  draf- 
tees, return  to  civilian  life,  to  be  replaced  by 
other  citizen  soldiers. 

If  the  country  turned  to  a  volunteer  army. 
attracting  men  with  higher  pay.  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  fringe  benefiu.  how  many 
and  wbo  would  respond?  The  response 
would  be  so  weak  that  it  ls.doubtful  whether 
the  needed  quota  could  be  met.  A  Bureau  of 
the  Census  study  reveals  that  among  young 
men  in  age  bracket  19-19.  cmly  4  per  cent 
would  rate  "equal  pay"  with  ctvuians  as  of 
prime  Importance  in  volunteering  and  only 
17  per  cent  would  consider  "considerably 
higher  pay"  as  a  real  enticement.  And  tbe 
closer  tlie  nation  moves  to  full  employment, 
the  less  attractive  these  offers  become. 

Volunteers  tend  to  l>e  young  men  who  are 
unemployed,  denied  first  class  dtlzeuahlp. 
discriminated  against:  those  who  would 
rather  be  "in"  with  the  army  than  "out"  with 
the — to  them — sick  society,  tn  stmi.  the 
volunteer  army  would  t>e  an  army  of  that 
"other  America,"  eepecioUy  Negroes 

At  present,  about  11  per  cent  of  tbe  men 
drafted  are  Negroee,  an  almost  exact  reflec- 
tion of  Negroes  in  the  mlllLory  age  group  of 
tlie  total  population.  Perhapis  the  rate  would 
be  higher  if  so  many  Negroes  were  not  re- 
reefed  for  military  service:  60  per  cent  are 
turned  down,  while  only  26  per  cent  of  the 
white  potential  la  rejected.  But  when  It 
comes  to  re-enlistment  sbouf  40  per  cent  of 
the  Negroes  opt  to  continue  in  the  service 
lohile  only  18  per  cent  of  the  whites  do  so. 

This  last  figure  Is  crucial  tn  forecasting 
the  nature  of  a  volunteer  army.  It  will  be 
low  income  and,  ultimately,  overwhelming 
Negro.  These  victims  of  our  social  order 
"prefer"  the  uniform  because  of  socioeco- 
nomic compulsions — for  the  three  square 
meals  a  day,  for  the  relative  egalitarlantsm 
of  the  (jarracks  or  the  foxhole,  for  the  chance 
to  be  promoted.  (One  out  of  every  six  ser- 
geants in  tbe  Army  Is  Negro.) 

While  one  must  respect  the  motives  of 
the  young  men  who  demand  a  voluntary 
army.  It  4s  not  Improper  to  suggest  that  they 
briefly  Introspect  to  see  whether,  when  they 
call  for  an  end  to  "involuntary  servitude," 
they  are  not  indulging  in  self-rtghteousness 
tained  with  self-interest.  When  a  young 
man  proposes  that  a  private's  pay  be  doubled 
or  tripled  so  that  "tboee  who  want  to  fight" 
may  do  so,  he  Is  In  effect  saying  "I  do  not 
Intend  to  enlist,  because  I  have  a  better  way 
of  life;  but  let  those  who  do  not  have  a  bet- 
ter way.  go  do  it." 

Ending  the  draft  eliminates  legal  compul- 
sion to  enter  the  military  service,  but  It  does 
not  eliminate  circumstantial  compulsion  to 
do  SO-  Both  forms  of  compulsion  are  dis- 
quieting to  a  free  aoul.  But  to  liberate  the 
well-to-do  from  "legal"  compulsion  while  en- 
slaving the  p»oor  with  "circumstantial"  com- 
pulsion Is  hardly  In  keeping  with  a  demo- 
cratic ethos. 

The  argument  that  a  draft  Is  "Involuntary 
servitude"  Is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  any 
form  of  legalized  social  compulsion  Is  a  form 
of  greater  or  lesser  servitude.  Compulsory 
education  could  be  so  classified.  Inoooae  and 
inheritance  taxes  are  indirect  ways  of  mak- 
ing an  Individual  work  for  the  state  rather 
than  himself.  Keeping  a  person  in  quaran- 
tine  is  broadly   In  the  same  category. 

But  again  this  la  no  new  argument.  The 
first  great  draft  In  the  United  States  was 
Imposed  by  President  Lincoln  in  the  ClvU 
War.  Tens  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
considered  it  "Involuntary  servitude."  Pro- 
testors took  to  the  streets  to  bum  down 
Negro  orphan  asylums,  and  hang  Negroes 
from  lamp  posts.  The  riot  ran  for  half  a 
week  and  was  finally  quelled  when  the  Great 
Liberator  moved  the  Third  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  New   Tork  City  to  restore   order. 


The  objectors  to  the  temporary  "servitude" 
of  the  Union  Army  were  quite  prepared  to 
let  the  Negro  continue  in  permanent  "servi- 
tude" to  the  slavocracy.  Another  one  of 
those  confusions  between  self-interest  and 
self -righteousness,  between  prejudice  and 
principle. 

If  the  draft  la  "InvoIuntAry  servitude, 
then  some  14  million  Americans  under  arms 
In  World  War  II  were  tossed  Into  this  dtsmoi 
dungeon.  As  righteous  as  that  cause  was — 
our  showdown  with  world  Fascism — we  oould 
not  have  carried  through  the  operation  With 
a  volunteer  army.  The  draft  was  necessary 
America  bad  to  choose  between  tnvoltmtory 
"servitude"  under  Rooeevelt  and  "voluntary" 
slavery  under  Hitler 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  sdvocates 
of  the  voluntary  army  grant  that  a  draft 
would  tie  admissible  In  the  event  our  nation 
Is  endangered  dlrectiy.  This  odmlssloo 
moves  tbe  entire  debate  on  to  another  plane 
The  dmft  Is  no  longer  rejected  on  principle 
as  "involuntary  servitude."  Tbe  discussion 
becomes  political  and  pragmatic;  namely, 
when  Is  the  national  Interest  vitally  involved 

As  an  alternative  to  the  draft.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  young  men  who  aerve  In  the 
Peace  Corps  or  Teacher  Corps  l)e  exempt 
from  military  service  WhUe  •■nationsl  serv- 
ice" In  one  of  these  socially  useful  project* 
la  commendable,  to  grant  exemption  from 
the  military  Ls  once  more  to  discriminate 
against  the  underprivileged.  Wbo  Is 
equipped  to  teach  Nigerians  to  read,  cure 
the  sick,  or  impart  modern  knowledge  on 
cleaning  out  a  malarial  swamp?  Only  the 
better  educated  and  ipso  facto  the  t>ett«r- 
to-do.  Who  U  left  for  the  military?  The 
already  unfortunate,  our  brown  brothers 
whom  we  aUegedly  are  rescuing  trom  tbe 
draft. 

All  of  the  foregoing  Is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  defense  of  the  way  In  which  our  Selec- 
tive Service  System  has  been  run  up  to  the 
present.  It  Is  filled  with  IneqiUtles.  Ineffl- 
clenclee.  and  plain  misuse.  It  is  badly  In 
need  of  reform.  Nw  do  I  mean  to  imply 
that  there  Is  no  room  In  the  mUltary  service 
for  volunteers.  There  always  has  been  and 
there  always  will  be. 

But  the  American  communlty'sbould  be 
warned  against  turning  a  momentary  dls- 
oocufort  Into  a  permanent  disability.  Com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  a  professional 
army  would  be  a  vast  injustice  to  the  coun- 
try's minorities:  would  create  a  class  army 
wtth  u  social  elite  at  the  top  and  tbe  socially 
fUspoasessed  at  the  bottom;  and  would  place 
t^vlilan  control  over  the  military  establish- 
ment In  serious  Jeopardy. 

There  bos  been  no  attempt  here  to  examine 
In  depth  the  impracUcallty  of  s  voluntary 
army:  its  fabulous  costs  and  Its  InabUlty, 
no  matter  the  expenditure,  to  recruit  the 
needed  manpower  to  a  relatively  affluent 
economy.  There  Is  more  than  ample  evidence 
that  some  wtio  argue  for  a  volunteer  army 
know  that  the  Idea  must  fall  and  conceive 
of  it  as  a  device  for  "deescalaUon."  As  a 
tactic.  It  may  be  cute.  But  If  this  prank 
Is  turned  Into  a  principle  It  may  ultimately 
turn  tbe  trick  against  those  wbo  value  a 
free  society. 

VOLDNTAST    ASMT 

Wakhincton.  D.C. 

Dkas  EDrroa:  I  have  recenUy  been  in- 
trigued by  the  enthusiasm  shown  In  liberal 
drclee  for  a  "voluntary  army."  Lawrence 
Grauman  Jr.  ("Prospects  for  the  Draft,"  NL, 
March  37)  now  suggests  that  we  could  field 
a  wholly  voluntary  army,  eliminate  the  draft. 
draft  boards,  and  draft-card  burnings,  and 
Uberate  tbe  children  of  the  mlddle-clsss  from 
angat.  all  fen-  less  than  gS  billion  a  year  in 
mUltary  pay  Increases. 

Tbe  notion  is  perhaps  worth  oonstderlng. 
but  there  Is  an  alternative  Grauman  does  not 
seem  to  have  considered.    Why  not  revert  to 
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th*    ClvU    Wtz   sritcm    and    let    iDdlvldual 
aflu*nt  draiteea  hire  a  Bubstltute? 

TtiU  would  hATc  the  aame  effect,  but  It 
would  cut  down  OQ  public  ezpeodlturee  tn 
the  mllltu7  aector  and  nqulre  no  clkborat* 
reebaplng  of  the  syitem. 

JOfflV   P.    ROCHK. 

special  Comultant  to  tAe  President. 


CoBMOB  SHaa  PicketiBf 


Bbck  Mu*s  Tcrrift«r7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnauNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVKS 

Tuesdaif.  AprU  25,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  the  white  educator  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity being  beaten  In  a  restaurant  here 
in  Washington  has  no  connotation  to 
poverty,  heat,  or  rights. 

Yet  there  have  been  no  newspaper 
protests  or  TV  clamor  for  the  arrest  of 
the  violators  of  this  do-gooder's  civil 
rights. 

I  Insert  here  the  news  release  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  dated 
April  31.  1967,  in  the  Rxcord  for  all  to 
read: 

Whtr  Axds  at  Howako  to  Bkatxm  Nkae 
CAMPtn 

A  wblCe  offlclAl  or  Howard  Unlverstty  wu 
beaten  last  week  when  be  entered  an  crfT- 
eampiu  reetaurant  wttb  a  Negro  woman. 

The  victim.  Jobn  C.  Price.  27.  »n  Informa- 
tion apvclalut  for  the  ITnlTeralcy'i  publlo 
relatioQA  department,  said  yeetvdajr  none  o< 
more  Chan  30  ciutomers  came  to  his  aid 
when  be  was  stcacked. 

Price  and  students  who  were  In  the  restau- 
rant si  the  time  of  the  Attack  last  Prida; 
said  three  Howard  coeds  and  two  men  carry- 
ing book  satchels  fled  after  Price  was  bat- 
tered About  the  head. 

As  one  of  the  men  beat  Price  with  hla 
Asts,  witnesses  said,  the  ot.hsr  man  and  the 
three  coeds  urged  the  sttacker  on.  All  were 
Negroes. 

KK-mu  WITH  Asam-Airr 

According  to  Price,  be  entered  the  Eampus 
Komer  restaursnt  at  2800  Oeorgla  are.  at 
a  :30  p.m.  with  Shirley  Dunn,  34.  an  sasletant 
In  bis  ot&ce. 

Price  eald  he  made  a  pbone  call,  then 
started  walking  toward  the  counter  wben 
"someone  came  xip  to  me  and  grsbbed  my 
'  arms  and  said,  1>o  you  bsTe  any  buslneaa 
with  that  Lady?'" 

Price  said  he  told  the  man.  "Sure.  I  wort 
with  her  at  Howard."  The  Howard  oOctal 
sakl  be  moved  toward  the  counter  again  and 
"then   immediately  got  clobbered." 

"I  got  hit  In  the  face  a  couple  of  times.  In 
the  eye.  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  back  of  the 
head."  be  said. 

Price  said  his  attacker  told  him.  "Don't  yoa 
know  this  is  black  man's  country?** 

WOMAW   U   CHALLKNOKD 

UlM  Dunn  said  that  while  Price  was  In  the 
phone  booth  one  of  the  two  men  "touched 
me  and  said,  'Is  that  your  husband?'  I  said 
be  wAAo't  and  the  guy  said,  'Doesn't  be  know 
this  is  black  territory?'  " 

Referring  to  recent  racial  Incidents  oo  the 
Hov.ird  campus.  Price  said  yesterday  that 
"Things  are  pretty  hot  right  now  so  t  caot 
say  I  was  surprised"  by  the  beating. 

Police  were  c^ed  to  the  restaurant  by 
owner  Alvln  WeUiiteln.  Price  refused  hamgl- 
tal  treatment. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  FXIfITST1,TAirU 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  25.  Itn 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  appreciated  an  Invitation  recently 
to  offer  testimony  In  behalf  of  MR.  100. 
I  sponsored  a  relatefl  bill,  but  a«  I  told 
the  special  subcommittee,  even  If  the 
rules  of  the  House  allowed,  there  would 
be  no  pride  of  authorship  on  my  part  In 
regard  to  this  bill.  It  matters  not  that 
HJt.  7363  Is  or  Is  not  adopted  over  HJl. 
100.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  what  does 
matter  ts  that  some  legislation  Is  pasaed 
to  correct  Inequities  which  exist  over  the 
problem  of  common  situs  picketing. 

The  Denver  building  trades  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  notwithstand- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  our 
citizens  who  tiappen  to  make  their  living 
in  one  or  more  of  the  building  trades 
have  been  placed  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage; one  that  Is  not  shared  by  their 
counterparts  in  almost  any  other  trade. 

Were  these  men  employed  in  a  fac- 
tory, for  example,  they  would  be  able 
to  bargain  collectively  with  other  mem- 
bers of  their  craft,  with  their  entire 
plant,  with  other  employees  of  the  com- 
pany regardless  of  craft,  or  even  with 
all  other  employees  of  the  industry  across 
the  country.  Thus,  a  railway  clerk  at 
least  theoretically  is  in  a  position  to 
bargain  to  Improve  his  lot  together  with 
engineers  and  trainmen  on  his  railroad, 
and  Indeed,  with  employees  of  a  great 
many  transportation  companies.  Under 
collective  bargaining,  the  same  rlghta 
extend  to  steelworkers,  rubber  workers, 
automobile  workers,  and  practically  all 
other  labor  groups. 

Many  times  these  employees,  too.  are 
assigned  by  their  employers  to  tempo- 
rary locations  or  sites  that  are  not  part 
of  the  primary  facility  in  which  they 
were  hired.  Why.  then,  should  a 
plumlier,  painter,  cairpenter.  or  laborer 
be  unable  to  bargain  for  himself  and  his 
colleagues?  The  fact  that  his  employer 
may  be  one  of  several,  all  fulfllling  parts 
of  a  general  contract  on  a  common  site 
is  not  reason  enough  for  denial  of  this 
right. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  House 
know  of  upheavals  caused  among  the 
building  trades  since  the  Denver  building 
trades  decision  was  handed  down.  This 
has  been  as  difficult  a  decision  for  af- 
fected tradesmen  in  this  field  to  under- 
stand as  it  has  been  for  them — and  many 
others  of  us — to  accept.  There  can  be 
no  real  justification  for  singling  out  the 
building  trades  a«  a  group  apart  from 
other  segments  of  American  labor.  I  feel 
sure  Congress  never  Intended  to  establish 
such  discrimination :  yet  we  have  allowed 
this  situation  to  persist  since  1951. 

I  must  permit  myself  to  t>elleTe  that 
the  90th  Congress  Is  ready  to  correct 
these  inequities.  Por  while  this  bill  fa- 
vorably affects  a  segment  of  our  popula- 
Uon  that  oouU  be  caUed  Ubor.  It  la  pri- 


marily designed  to  end  a  large  slice  of 
nonsense.  And  this  Congress  already 
tms  tieen  labeled  a  "no  nonsense"  one. 

1  have  tried  to  point  out  that  similar 
restrictions  on  collective  bargaining  do 
not  apply  to  members  of  other  labor  or- 
ganizations. Similarly,  the;  do  not  ap- 
ply to  trade  and  manufacturing  organi- 
zations or  combinations  of  companies. 

My  plea  to  you  at  this  time  is  not  to 
help  create  an  advantage  for  a  disad- 
vantaged group,  but  rather  to  eliminate 
a  disadvantage  under  which  one  segment 
of  our  population  has  suffered  for  16 
years. 


Heroiim  of  Harvard,  III.,  Bntdriver  Saves 
CkUdrea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLZJIOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Tueaday,  AprU  25,  liS7 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  Fri- 
day afternoon  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive tornadoes  in  lilstory  raced  across 
northern  Illinois,  leaving  death  and 
heavy  damage  In  its  path. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  and  personal 
concern  have  gone  to  all  those  who  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  this  terrible  disaster. 
Truly,  the  lo-w  of  lives  and  property  dam- 
age caused  by  the  tornado  has  brought  a 
solemn  sadness  Into  our  hearts. 

Yet,  amid  this  widespread  sorrow, 
there  are  reasons  for  rejoicing  and  for 
renewed  hope.  Countless  citizens  have 
responded  Immediately  to  the  tragedy, 
giving  aid.  comfort,  and  encouragement 
to  those  in  need.  The  rebuilding  has 
already  begun. 

One  special  act  of  great  heroism  occur- 
ring in  my  congressional  district  war- 
rants comment  On  Friday  afternoon 
Boyd  Jones,  a  young  man  from  Harvard, 
m.,  was  driving  his  schoolbus  down  a 
country  road  in  Dunham  Township.  Mc- 
Henry  County.  The  biis  was  filled  with 
32  cljiidren  ranging  from  kindergarten 
youngsters  to  high  school  students. 
When  Boyd  Jones  reached  Busse  Road 
just  off  State  Route  23,  he  spotted  a  dark 
funnel  cloud  tiearlng  down  rapidly. 
Jones  brought  his  vehicle  to  a  quick 
standstill,  led  the  children  out  of  the  bus, 
and  directed  them  to  lie  down  in  a  mud- 
and  water-filled  ditch  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road. 

No  sooner  were  they  In  the  ditch  than 
the  violent  wind  struck  the  bus,  com- 
pletely destroying  It.  The  body  was  torn 
from  the  chassis,  and  parts  were  tossed 
high  into  the  air  severing  neiCrby  power- 
lines.    Only  debris  remained. 

All  of  the  children  were  safe,  and  only 
a  few  received  minor  injuries.  As  Boyd 
Jones  and  the  children  looked  up,  they 
saw  the  road  their  bus  had  traveled, 
which  was  now  strewn  with  piles  of 
boards  that  had  been  farm  buildings  only 
moments  before. 

Boyd  Jones  marched  the  children  a 
block  and  a  half  up  a  dirt  road  to  a  near- 


by farmhouse  where  they  telephoned  the 
school  authorities — and  reported  the 
safety  of  the  children  who  had  been  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  His  quick  thinking 
and  last  action  averted  what  could  have 
been  a  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  Boyd 
Jones,  hero.  Is  my  constituent,  and  I  am 
proud  to  bring  his  accomplishment  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


Pittsbwfli's  Model  Neickborhood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  rCMMSTLVAXIU 
IN  THE  BOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  25,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  city  of  Ptttaburgh  submitted  its 
application  for  a  plannins  grant  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  the  amount  of  M4 1.700  to 
develop  a  plan  for  3.5  square  miles  in  an 
area  which  Includes  the  Hill  District. 
South  Oakland,  Soho,  and  Polish  Hill 
sectlonB  of  the  city.  This  Is  a  section 
which  has  the  largest  single  ghetto  of 
low-income  people  in  the  city,  oftimes 
called  an  island  of  misery  in  a  sea  of 
prosperity. 

Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Robert  Pease,  executive  director 
©f  the  Urban  Renewal  Authority,  and 
Mr.  Morton  Coleman,  human  services 
coordinator  of  the  mayors  office,  pre- 
sented their  plan  for  a  ■model  neighbor- 
hood," on  the  authorization  of  city  coim- 
cU,  which  demonstrates  how  the  coop- 
eration of  public  and  private  agencies, 
together  with  participation  of  neighbor- 
hood residents  and  business  and  civic 
leadership  can  mobilize  a  coordinated  at- 
tack on  the  problems  of  health,  educa- 
tion, housing,  physical,  social  and  cul- 
tural improvement. 

I  am  proud  of  Pittsburgh's  entry  in 
the  demonstration  city  applications  for 
the  $11  million  authorized  by  Congress 
last  year,  because  it  reflects  the  determi- 
nation of  Pittsburgh  leadership — which 
has  been  a  forerunner  In  civic  renais- 
sance and  urban  renewal — to  do  some- 
thing to  rehabilitate  and  revitalize  this 
troubled  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  carried  a  story  under 
the  byline  of  Ralph  Brem  which  I  ask 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
along  with  the  release  describing  Pitts- 
burgh's application,  because  I  feel  it 
lends  empha-ils  and  support  for  Pitts- 
burgh's "model  neighborhood"  concept. 

The  articles  follow : 

A  RsucASK  or  Apjul  25.  1S67 
Moyor  Joseph  M.  Bjut  today  delivered 
Pittsburgh's  appUcatlon  for  plnnnlng  funds 
for  a  Model  ClUea  Program  to  the  United 
atatea  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mayor  B&rr  met  In  HUD 'a  WaEblngton 
office  with  Ralph  Taylor,  Aaslatant  Secretary 
fur  Demonstration  and  In tergov eminent^ 
Relations,  to  submit  the  proposal  and  urge 
lu  early  approval.  Accompanying  Mayor 
Barr  were  Robert  B.  Pease.  BzecutlTe  Dlrtto- 


tor  ot  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority 
and  Morton  Coleman.  Human  Benrloea  Oo- 
ordlnator  of  the  Mayor's  Office. 

The  application  requests  a  Federal  grant 
of  $441,700  to  develop  a  detailed  plan  for 
a  8 .5  square  mile  area,  including  the  BlU 
District.  South  Oakland,  Soho  and  Polish 
Hill  sections  ol  the  City. 

City  CouncU  authorized  the  planning  ap- 
plication two  weeks  ago. 

More  than  36  public  and  private  agencies, 
together  with  Involved  neighborhoods  and 
various  organizations,  were  represented  by 
Etaff  personnel  and  cltlr-en  leaden  In  the 
preparation  of  the  Model  Cities  application. 

The  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority,  as 
designated  by  Mayor  Barr,  Is  serving  as  the 
City's  agent  In  submitting  the  planning  ap- 
plication and  coordinating  activities  In  the 
development  of  a  program  In  cooperation 
with  the  Mayor's  Planning  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Model  Cities. 

In  general,  the  basic  objective  Is  to  em- 
ploy all  available  public  and  private  re- 
sources In  a  coordinated  attack  on  aoclal 
welfare,  health,  educational,  economic,  cul- 
tural and  other  human  problems  In  relation 
to  bousing  and  physical  Improvement  needs 
In  the  target  area. 

Thus  far,  planning  funds  only  are  avail- 
able under  the  AdinlniBtratlon-sponsorcd 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  IfNMt.  HUD  officials  ex- 
pect some  70  cities  across  the  nation  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  planning  phase,  for  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  of  $11 
mllMon  for  the  country  as  a  Whole.  No 
funds  have  been  earmarked  yet  by  Congreaa 
for  actual  operation. 

It  the  City's  planning  application  Is  ap- 
proved by  HUD,  six  to  13  months  will  be 
required  by  public  and  private  agencies  to 
formulate  a  specific  program  of  action . 
When  that  is  completed,  the  City  will  then 
submit  to  HUD  a  request  for  a  capital  grant 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

(Prom  the  PltUburgh  Press.  Apr.  3.   1967) 
Aid    Bid    Tied   to    77,000    in    Tbouk.kspot — 

PovKiTT    MxxED    With    Wxaltm    on    tmk 

Hqx 

(By  Ralph  Brem) 

It  Is  a  seedy  Island  of  prosperity  In  a  sea  of 
opportunity. 

It  squats  between  the  two  rivers  Alleghany 
and  Monong&hela  and  runs  from  the  plush 
precincts  of  Chatham  Center  and  Washing- 
ton Plaza  In  the  Lower  Hill  to  the  tree-lined 
streets  and  prosperity  of  Shadyslde,  Squirrel 
Hill,  and  parts  of  Oakland. 

It  covers  3>^  square  miles  of  land  In  the 
City  of  Ptttsburgh,  one  of  the  nation's  most 
prosperous  dtles.  headquarters  of  billion- 
doUar  corporations,  and  front-runner  in 
urban  renewal. 

It  Is  mostly  a  barren  poor  man's  land  with 
cases  of  affluence  around  health,  educational 
and  governmental  complexes. 

HOME    rOK    77.000 

Some  people  call  It  The  Hill;  some.  The 
Slums,  or  The  Jungle,  or  Uptown,  or  The 
Ghetto,  or  The  Bluff,  or  Soho.  or  Polish  HIU. 

It's  home  for  77,000  people. 

It's  not  alt  bad.  but  what  good  Is  left  la  In 
danger. 

And.  It's  Pittsburgh's  entry  Is  the  Federal 
Government's  Model  City  Demons trstlons 
sweepstakes. 

Usually,  when  someone  talks  of  a  model, 
he  means  it  Is  one  of  the  best,  as  In  model 
parent,  model  child,  model  village;  some- 
thing worth  looking  up  to  or  copying. 

Here,  It  Is  Just  about  everything  the  City 
is  trying  to  get  away  from,  and  the  term 
model  means  showing  what  oould  be  done 
to  scrape  off  the  scabs  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  apathy  to  cleanse  the  sores  underneath. 

The  City  wants  a  chunk  of  U.S.  funds  to 
demonstTBte  how  this  could  be  done — and 
so  do  30  or  40  other  troubled  towns. 


Ta  roa  unxiONS 

They're  ail  competing  for  a  piece  of  ttoe 
900-mUUon -dollar  Jackpot;  400  mmion,  In 
1M7-08:  600  milUon,  1068-69. 

Right  now.  the  eltle*  are  applying  for  a 
bit  of  the  12  mllUon  doUars  set  aside  for 
planning  the  attack. 

And  the  archltecu  of  this  plan  In  the 
Mayor's  Office  figure  this  program  la  the  stogie 
best  chance  the  City  has  to  pull  together, 
direct,  and  push  efforts  to  reverse  the  area's 
60- year  downhill  run. 

That  these  pockets  of  misery  could  exist 
In  a  city  as  rich  as  PltUburgh  Is  a  paradox 
in  Itself. 

To  end  this  paradox,  the  City  Is  avoiding 
another— that  of  planning  for  people  with- 
out consulting  them.  In  every  planning  ses- 
sion, representatives  of  the  77,000  reeldents 
of  the  model  area  are  Included. 

Their  Ideas,  hopes,  feara.  suggestions  are 
interwoven  Into  the  professional  thoughts 
and  plans  of  City  planners  from  every  type 
of  agency.  Included  are  planners  fnxn  publlo 
and  private  agencies  and  authOTltlee,  the 
health,  welfare,  education  and  social  firms; 
any  group  with  a  contribution  to  make  in  a 
program  geared  to  upgrading  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  residents  within  It. 

UkBOtSr  GHXTTO 

Here's  what  a  summarr  of  the  planner's 
application  for  a  modri  dtles  demonstration 
planning  grant  brings  out  : 

Pittsburgh  Is  the  nation's  third  largest 
headquarters  city,  ranking  behind  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

D«cl8lons  Bude  here  affect  some  13  bllLlon 
dollars'  worth  of  plants  and  machinery  scat- 
t«red  throughout  the  world,  and  the  Jobs  of 
787,300  people. 

Surrounding  the  tiny  Island  of  poverty  are 
the  region's  headquarters  of  management, 
office  employment,  Oovemment,  health,  fi- 
nance, service,  education,  culture,  tourist  at- 
tractions and  transportation. 

Yet,  the  model  area  is  the  single  most 
deteriorated  and  socially  and  eopnomlcally 
depreased  area  In  the  entire  Cltyr 

It's  the  largest  single  ghetto — 40.000  of  its 
77.000  people  are  colored — and  the  biggest 
chunk  of  low-Income  population  In  the  re- 
gion. 

WORST     HODSMG 

It  has  the  most  health  and  social  prob- 
lems, the  lousiest  and  oldest  hotulng. 

Crowded  Into  the  3376  acres  are  21  per 
cent  of  the  City's  1600  Juvenile  delinquents: 
most  of  the  famlUee  making  less  than  »4000 
a  year,  and  most  of  Its  public  assistance 
cases. 

It's  home  for  many  of  the  aged  and  sick. 

Three  times  as  many  babies  die  here  as 
elsewhere  In  the  City,  and  there's  twice  the 
number  of  coses  of  tuberculosis  and  three 
times  Uie  numbor  of  venereal  disease  vtc- 
tims. 

...  All  within  blocks  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's major  health  centers. 

Only  13  per  cent  of  the  BlU  District  peo- 
ple finished  high  echooJ;  nearly  5700  have 
leas  that  five  years  of  schooling. 

.  .  .  AU  within  the  shadow  of  four  of  the 
area's  major  ooUeges  and  uoiversltles  and 
two  junior  and  two  aenlor  high  schools. 

A    WAffTXtANB 

Around  31  per  cent  of  the  City's  unem- 
ployed Uve  within  blocks  of  Downtown  PltU- 
burgh, the  region's  biggest  Job  c^portunlty 
market. 

According  to  the  funds  appllcaUon.  the 
area  Is  the  City's  biggest  wasteland  of  human 
and  financial  resourc«a,  the  biggest  blight  on 
home  and  spirit,  and  a  bodmwdge  of  obso- 
lete and  wasted  development  opportunities. 

There  are  sections  on  Polish  HiU  and  Her- 
ron  Hill  and  Schenley  Heights  where  the 
blight  has  not  reached,  the  grime  beaten 
back,  the  dignity  of  spirit  untrampled. 

What  the  City  hopes  to  do  with  iu  win- 
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nin«  stiar*  of  the  Jackpot — U  It  U  picked 
for  &  gprmot — ia  this: 

Spe«d  up  bousing  prograsu  for  tb«  poor 
and  tba  eldertj,  botli  wltbla  and  outside 
th«  u^ft.  Irf  puahlng  for  n«w  and  rebabUl- 
tated  uoita. 

Expand  and  beef  up  houslog  and  healtb 
oode  eDforcecnent.  block  by  block- 
Relocate  f&miuee  tb&t  need  thia  belp. 

Teof  down  unsafe  and  vandalized  atrtic- 
turea. 

Promote  new  bualneaaea,  and  train  more 
people  for  bealtb.  education,  fovernnieot  or 
buaineaa  terrlce  Jobs. 

Sei  up  small  medical  facilitlea  and  cUnica. 
and  clean  up  health  haxarda  such  aa  rub- 
Mah  and  garba^. 

Provide  mocr  police  aurrelUanee. 

^fot  all  of  thia  wUl  be  done  wicb  the  Fed- 
eral money.  The  program  works  In  con- 
junction with  all  other  urban  renewal  and 
will  get  funds  on  a  matching  baau.  as  well 
as  fupplemenc&ry  grants. 

Buc.  Ont — by  Kfay  1— oomes  this  applica- 
tion for  pt&nnlng  funda;  then  a  grant  to 
plan  with,  then  a  crack  at  the  Jackpot  some- 
time next  fall. 


We  congratulate  Zlegner  for  (he  hoonr  to 
himaeir  and  this  ne>wvp*p6r.  and  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Sdenoe  AMOCtaOon  for  Its  per- 
oeptton  In  selecting  him. 


fAmwtA  H.  ZiefBcr  Wiu  A»ericaa 
Pofilkal  SdcKc  Award 


ESCTS'fSICM'f  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nmzAMa 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPRB5ENTAT1VBS 

Tueaday.  AprU  25,  1967 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased 
and  proud  to  read  that  my  good  friend 
Ed  Zlegner,  of  the  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
News,  haa  been  named  as  one  of  the  top 
41  poUtlcal  writers  In  the  United  States 
by  the  American  Political  Science  Aaso* 
daUon. 

All  Indiana  knows  that  the  byline  "by 
Ed  Zlegner"  tneans  a  factual  and  In- 
teresting story  on  some  important  phase 
of  Stat*  politics  or  governmental  affairs. 
He  has  the  envtable  ability  to  handle  the 
most  difScult  and  complex  matters  In  a 
style  unmatched  for  clarity  and  read-' 
ability.  Ed  Is  one  of  the  truly  outstand- 
ing figures  In  Hoosler  journalism,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  his  award  will  give  him 
the  wider  acknowledgement  he  so  well 
deserves. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
IndianjfcpoUsKewson  April  31. 1967: 

WCU.-EUtMI9    AWAKO 

Bdward  H.  Zlegner  of  The  News  staff  Is 
among  41  outstanding  political  wrtten  In 
the  naUon  honored  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  for  excellence  in  public 
affalra  reporting. 

The  award  is  made  by  a  group  oS  leading 
>>umallAts  and  poll  ttoal  scientists  whose 
criteria  are  ability  to  clarify  a  oocnplex  Is- 
sue, persistence  aiul  Imaginativeness  at  re- 
search, orlglaallty  of  presentation  and  quality 
of  wrlUDg. . 

It  la  gratifying  but  not  surprising  to  his 
colleagues  at  The  News  that  Bd  Zlegner 
should  be  named  as  one  of  the  award  re^ 
ctplents.  Those  who  work  with  him  every 
day  are  well  aware  of  his  diligence  and  his 
pereistence  In  reporting  Vtat  oomplex  affairs 
of  Indiana  politics.  His  yean  o€  experlenos 
aa  head  of  The  News  legislative  bureau  and  as 
a  poUUoal  reporter  have  given  him  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Indiana  governmental 
affairs. 


WaskufftoB  State  Salales  U^.  Nary 
Scdbces 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLT 

DP    WASSXHGTOM 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5. 1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
of  1967  marks  the  2Sth  anniversary  of 
the  XJ3.  Navy  Seabees.  the  great  Navy 
construction  battalions  formed  In  World 
Warn. 

This  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corm.  whose 
oflBcers  lead  the  Seabees  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  In  Vietnam,  the 
Seabees  are  again  at  work,  helping  a 
friendly  people  to  defend  their  freedom 
and  to  build  toward  a  future  of  peace  and 
progress .  These  builder-flgh ters  have 
built  a  splendid  reputation  during  this 
past  quarter  coitury. 

Whether  the  job  to  be  done  is  on  deck 
or  on  land :  in  Europe,  or  a  Pacific  Island, 
or  on  the  mainland  of  Asia — in  peace  or 
In  war — the  Seabees  and  their  Navy  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  officers  are  ready  to  do 
It  in  the  spirit  of  the  famous  Seabee 
slogan.  "Can  do." 

Symbolic  of  this  splendid  spirit  is  the 
fact  that  the  first  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  awarded  to  a  VB.  Navy  service- 
man in  the  current  Vietnamese  conflict 
was  posthumously  granted  to  a  Seabee, 
Marvin  O.  Shields,  construction  mech- 
anic third  class.  0.S.  Navy,  a  resident  of 
Port  Townsend,  State  of  Washington. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recognition 
of  the  1967  Seabee  Silver  Anniversary. 
Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans,  of  the  State  of 
IJffpshlngton.  recently  proclaimed  Seabee 
t^T  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
text  of  (his  proclamation  In  the  Rccord 
»tthla9olnt: 

A  Statemknt  ST  THi  OovssNoa  or 
Washincton 

with  the  beginning  of  WW  II.  our  mmtary 
support  operations  demanded  the  creation 
oC  a  force  of  highly  ikllled  men  to  perform 
eonab-uction  In  combat  area*.  Our  Navy 
met  this  Challenge  by  organizing  the  United 
States  Naval  Construction  Battalions,  which 
soon  became  known  as  bhe  "Seabees."  The 
Seabees  esta.blUhed  a  proud  heritage  during 
WW  n.  as  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mlllloo  of 
these  "can  do"  men  labored  day  and  night 
to  oonab^ct  airfield,  roadways  and  vital 
faculties  in  the  face  of  enemy  fire. 

Today  in  Southeast  Asia  the  Seabee*  are 
expanding  their  heritage  in  defense  of 
freedom.  In  addition  to  numerous  large 
oonstrucUoo  Jobs  vupportlng  military  opera- 
Uona.  anuUl  teams  of  Seabees  are  bringing 
technical  skills  to  the  vUiage  level  bi  order 
that  these  people  "can  do"  for  themselves. 
This  aid  and  spirit  of  cooperation  is  a  vital 
factor  In  building  a  desire  for  freedom  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Backing  up  these  overseas 
operaUoos  is  a  strong,  experienced  Saabes 
Naval  Besarve  of  dviUan  engineers  and  ooa- 


vtructton  workers  who  stand  ready  whenever 
the  need  arises. 

T^e  year  1967  marks  the  Sliver  Aiml- 
Tersary  o€  the  Seabees  and  the  100th  Anni- 
versary  of  the  United  States  Navy  ClvU  En- 
gineer C-orpa.  and  has  been  commemorated 
as  Seabee  Tear.  In  honor  of  the  gallant 
Seabees  of  the  past  and  of  fhe  present.  It  la 
moat  fitting  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  Join  tn  the  recognition  and  ob- 
servance of  this  year. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Daniel  J.  Evans.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Washtngtoo.  do  hereb| 
ask  the  people  of  this  state  to  parUcipate  in 
the  observance  of  Seabee  Tear  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  further  caU  upon  the 
citizens  to  commemorate  the  Seabees  of  the 
past,  honor  the  Seat>eea  of  the  present,  and 
extend  our  wishes  tor  continued  success  to 
the  Seabees  of  the  future. 

Damdel  J.  BVAMa, 

Goremor. 


WUl  Your  Puiioa  Plu  Mon  Wift  Yea? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MiCHioair 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Monday,  AprU  17. 1967       |r< 

Mr.  DINOEU*.  MX.  Speaker,  on  Fflb- 
ruary  1,  1967.  I  Introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  4462  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  the  SoclaJ  Seourky 
Act  to  assist  in  providing  means  for 
portability  of  credits  under  certain  prt> 
vate  pension  plana.  Since  introduction 
of  this  bin.  I  have  received  a  great  many 
indications  of  suppcMrt,  in  private  oom- 
munications  as  well  as  In  the  prees.  An 
article  by  Assistant  Editor  Sigrld 
Marczoch  in  the  March  1967  issue  of  the 
American  Engineer  is  of  particular  In- 
terest. Pursuant  to  permission  granted, 
the  article,  entitled  "WUl  Your  Pension 
Plan  Move  With  You?"  follows: 
Will  Toub  Pensiow  Plan  Mova  wrrH  Too? 

Fear  of  loaa  of  pension  rights  has  tied 
many  an  engineer  to  a  declining  industry  or 
firm  longer  than  the  prevailing  Job  market 
required.  Further,  the  loss  of  benefits  dls- 
courages  lald-off  employees  from  seeking  new 
fields  of  employment  as  long  as  thay  can 
still  hope  to  return  bo  their  old  Jobs  with  alt 
their  accrued  pension  rights.  An  engineer's 
mobility  U  often  severely  restricted  by  his 
employee  pension  plan. 

This  problem  could  be  overcome  through 
development  of  a  portable  pension  system. 
A  portable  pension  would  give  an  employee 
credits  tor  the  funds  paid  over  the  years,  and 
these  credits  would  go  with  him  from  }ob  to 
Job  throughout  the  United  States.  Such  a 
system  could  probably  best  be  operated 
through  a  cleorlngbouae.  Some  companies 
today  provide  for  portablUty  of  pensions 
without  a  clearinghouse  through  early  par- 
tial vesting  This  entitles  the  employee  to 
at  least  a  partial  pension  when  he  reaches 
regular  retirement  age.  even  tbotigh  he  is  no 
longer  with  the  employer  providing  the  pen- 
sion funds  A  common  form  of  vesting  gives 
an  employee  a  SO  percent  pennanent  interest 
in  his  peDSlon  after  ten  or  fliteen  years  on 
the  Job  plus  an  addiuonai  ten  percent  inter- 
est for  each  of  his  next  five  years. 

A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  of  16.816 
pension  plans  covering  15J  tnilUMi  workers 
found  that  three  out  of  five  em[rioyees  had 
•oms  kind  of  vested  rights.  7>o  get  even 
part  of  his  pension.  tMTwever,  an  employee  had 
to  stay  with  his  company  at  least  ten  years 
and   reach  a  qualified  age.  often  40  yean. 
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The  study  found  that  only  14  out  of  10,634 
plans  that  had  some  kind  of  vesting  had  Im- 
mediate  fuU  vesting. 

The  private  pension  system  la  this  coun- 
try is  (Tawing  rapidly.  In  1B40,  onJy  around 
four  million  workers  were  covered.  The 
number  climbed  to  ten  mlllltwi  by  1950.  To- 
day some  35  mlUlon  employed  people  are 
covered  by  about  34.000  pension  plane.  The 
President's  Committee  on  Corporate  Pension 
Funds  boA  eetlmated  that  by  1080  the  nxim- 
ber  of  workers  covered  by  private  pension 
plans  will  climb  to  42  million,  or  three  out 
of  five  workers  then  ex[>ect«d  to  be  employed 
in  private  industry.  It  has  alao  been  esu- 
mated  tbat  as  many  as  60  percent  of  these 
workers  never  receive  any  benefits  from  their 
private  peualon  plans. 

A  proposal  for  portability  now  before  Con- 
gress coils  for  a  Oovernment-admlnlstered 
plan.  Introduced  by  Rep.  John  p.  Dlngell 
(D.-Wch.).  this  propceal  suggesU  a  special 
fund  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  When  an  employee 
with  vested  credits  under  a  qualified  pen- 
sion plan  leavea  his  Job.  the  pension  fund 
manager  can  (a)  keep  the  accumulated  as- 
sets and  pay  the  pension  when  the  ex-em- 
ployee reaches  retirement  age.  or  (b)  trans- 
fer the  accumulated  assets  to  the  special 
fund.  If  the  asaets  were  transferred  to  the 
j^>M:iRl  fund,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would 
either  (a)  transfer  the  oaseis  to  the  qualified 
pfnsion  fund  of  the  new  employer,  or  (b) 
keep  the  money  in  the  special  fund  and  pay 
the  worker  a  pension  when  the  time  comes, 
based  on  his  total  accumulated  credits. 

Tbe  EMngell  bill  also  provides  that  pri- 
vate pension  plans  should  qualify  for  tax 
advantages  presently  allowed  them  under 
Pederal  tax  lawi  only  If  they  provided  that 
after  a  specified  period  of  employment — not 
exceeding  ten  years — an  employee's  rights  to 
amounts  credited  to  his  pension  account 
were  non- forfeitable.  Under  such  a  provi- 
sion, an  employee's  pension  rights  would  be 
vssted  after  he  had  worked  the  specified 
number  of  years,  and  he  would  not  loae 
tbem  if  he  was  laid  off  or  quit  his  Job  be- 
fore he  reached  retlrcoxpnt  age. 

NSPE  members  polled  for  a  position  on  the 
Dlngell  bill  generally  opposed  ndera)  ad- 
ministration of  portable  pension  plans  for 
profeeaJonai  emptoyees,  but  many  supported 
tbe  principle  of  portability  as  Introduced  in 
tbe  bill.  Uany  felt  that  the  suggested  Urns 
for  vesting  privileges  should  t>e  shortened 
from  ten  years  to  five  or  even  one  or  two 
ysars. 

Engineer  en^loyers  see  the  matter  differ- 
ently.  Writes  one  of  them:  "If  there  were 
an  attempt  to  shorten  that  period  of  years 
to  a  mandatory  period  of  less  than  ten  years, 
tor  example,  it  might  work  a  serious  hard- 
ship on  some  firms.  I  am  sure  that  many 
firms  consider  pension  plans  as  an  induce- 
ment of  some  loyalty  to  tbe  flrtn.  and  to 
require  this  bUl  to  apply  to  persons  who 
have  only  stayed  a  short  period  with  the 
firm  would  seem  imjust.  However,  after  a 
period  of  ten  years  it  would  seem  th.it  the 
employee  had  demonstrated  a  significant 
loyalty  to  the  firm  and  should  deserve  some 
protection  for  tbe  benefits  he  has  earned." 
The  NSPB  Portable  Pension  Committee 
bdieves  that  around  30  percent  of  tbe  Society 
membership  may  already  t>e  covered  by  some 
sort  of  portable  pensiotf  plan.  One  group 
Mijoylng  Immediate  vesting — and  thus  port- 
able pension — is  made  up  of  college  teach- 
«B.  More  than  1400  colleges  and  universities 
participate  in  the  nonprofit  Teachers  Insur- 
ance and  Annuity  Association  (TIAA) . 
founded  in  1918.  Contributions  are  pooled 
In  TIAA  permitting  teachers  to  move  from 
school  to  school  without  loss  of  pension 
benefits.  Some  craft  groups  also  have  pen- 
sion systems  almiiar  to  the  TIAA  plan,  with 
unions  providing  a  plan  with  tranaferable 
vested  rights.  Blany  englneera  employed  by 
Federal,  itate,  and  local  governments  feel 
their  penalon  plana  permit  sufllcieot  mobil- 


ity among  various  agencies  aa  long  as  they 
stay  in  government  service. 

One  of  the  flnt  professjanal  groups  to 
show  an  Interest  In  a  pension  plan  for  Its 
members  was  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
At  a  1065  meeting,  ACS  polled  its  meml>er 
chemists  and  chetnlcaJ  engineers  to  deter- 
mine if  tbe  Society  should  encourage  the 
development  of  an  industry-wide  system  for 
transferring  pension  rights  of  jnembera  who 
msut  change  employem.  '  Over  80  percent 
of  the  voters  favored  the  Idea.  Looking 
further  into  the  matter.  AC^  found  that 
useful  statistical  infomuition  on  existing 
pension  plan  coverage  for  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers  was  virtually  nonexistent. 
So  the  Society  set  out  to  survey  its  mem- 
bership and  got  responses  from  4B,B03  mem- 
bers working  for  647  employers. 

The  findings  show  that  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers  are  well-off  in  terms  of 
having  their  retirement  age  looked  after  by 
private  pension  Income:  "Among  the  047 
employers,  only  41  (6  percent)  were  reported 
to  have  no  pension  plan  available  for  their 
employees.  Further,  of  the  647  employers. 
42  percent  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
plan,  another  51  percent  shore  some  por- 
tion of  this  expense,  and  In  conatdersbly  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  instances  are  the  em- 
ployees themselves  responsible  for  under- 
writing the  plan.  This  outlook  becomes  even 
brighter  when  viewed  in  terms  of  the  total 
number  of  people  included  in  the  survey. 
Of  the  49,&Q2  Individuals  Included  in  local 
sections'  replies,  only  347 — again,  leae  than 
1  percent — were  not  covered  by  an  em- 
ployer penalon  plan.  Still  better.  44  per- 
cent of  the  total  were  enrolled  under  a  non- 
contributory  plan,  i.e.,  one  which  costs 
them  nothing.  The  remaining  66  percent 
contributed  something  to  their  accruing  re- 
tlr«nent  Income  and  their  employer  paid  the 
balance." 

The  ACS  survey,  naturally,  got  a  feed- 
back from  industry.  Charles  E.  Toach.  Con- 
sultant-Employee Benefits.  General  Electric 
Company,  hod  these  oomments  at  an  ACS 
sympoalum  on  pension  plans  for  chemists 
and  chemical  engineers:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
at  this  stage  of  development  of  pensions 
wtien  only  7  percent  of  the  employera  in- 
cluded in  your  survey  have  no  plan,  it  would 
be  quite  Impractical  for  your  Society  to  ex- 
pect that  any  i^>preclable  number  of  the  93 
percent  of  the  companies  that  have  plans 
would  be  wllUng  to  cover  their  chemists  un- 
der a  Society -aponaored  plan.  Although  the 
TIAA  plan  does  cover  the  employees  of  some 
1400  educational  LnsUtutlons,  you  should 
Tvcogniae  that  there  are  considerable  differ- 
ences between  their  plans  and  those  in  in- 
dustry. For  one  thing,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals covered  by  TIAA  is  about  160,000 
and  varies  from  about  two  per  employer  to  a 
maximum  of  approximately  6000.  This  Is 
quite  different  from  the  employen  of  your 
members  which  include  among  others. 
Standard  OH  (N.J.)  with  nearly  160.000  em- 
ployees and  General  Dectnc  with  more  than 
260.000. 

"Under  the  TIAA  plans,  all  employees  of  an 
institution  are  covered  by  the  same  plan. 
However,  if  your  Society  were  to  have  a  uni- 
versal plan  for  chemists,  you  would  have  to 
peraude  employers  that  they  should  provide 
a  different  type  of  benefit  for  their  employees 
who  are  members  of  your  Society  than  they 
do  for  other  employees.  The  Implicatlona  of 
such  action  go  far  beyond  your  membership. 
For  example,  if  you  were  to  set  up  a  plan  for 
your  members,  why  ahould  the  electrical  en- 
gineers, actuaries,  lawyers,  aecountanU.  and 
the  like,  not  also  set  up  plans  for  their 
members?" 

Industry  has  shown  signs  of  disenchant- 
ment with  the  Idea  of  portable  pensions  in 
general.  It  representatives  say  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  portability  runs  contrary  to  the 
Idea  that  led  to  the  development  of  private 
pension  plans  in  the  first  place — the  expecta- 
tion that  pensions  woxUd  induce  an  employee 


to  stay  wlUi  bis  Job  for  «  long  time.  Indus- 
try argues  that  because  of  the  diversity  of 
present  plans  the  concept  of  portability  can- 
not work  without  Federal  regulations  or 
evantual  aftandardlzatlon  of  plans.  Tins 
standardjxatlon  would  not  oiUy  raise  the  cost 
of  f*rtffrt>i«  but  also  would  lead  to  the  re- 
placement of  pension  plans  by  aome  aort  of 
aa  expanded  Social  Security  system. 

NSPFs  Portable  Pension  Committee  is 
gathering  Information  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
portable  penalon  prognim  within  the  Society, 
A  panel  dtscusslon  on  the  pros  and  oons  of 
aucn  a  program  is  planned  for  the  NSPE  An- 
nual Meeting  In  Hartford  with  Congreeaman 
Dlngell,  Mr.  Tosch  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  and  Andrew  Melgard.  senior  aaso- 
clate.  Human  Resources  Development  Group, 
U.S.  CTiamber  of  Commerce.  This  discussion 
will  give  the  NSPE  Board  of  Directors  a  bet- 
ter understanding  In  iu  decision  to  favcv  a 
program  within  NSPE.  a  program  sdmlnta- 
tered  by  the  Federal  government,  or  just  do- 
ing nothing  at  this  time.  « 


Support  for  tbe  Propaa*  o(  the  NstioBiJ 
Eadowm^Bl  for  the  HsKAwtics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  L  BUTTON 

or   NEW   TOSK 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  BBPKKSKNTATIVES 

Tuadav.  Avra  iS.  19S7 
Mr.  BtnTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  pro- 
m'anu  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  In  the  short  time 
which  the  Endowment  has  existed,  it  has 
Increased  dramatically  the  amount  of 
fellowship  support  available  for  young 
scholars  and  teachers  In  the  various  dis- 
ciplines of  the  humanities;  It  has  pro- 
vided virtually  the  only  Federal  funds 
for  support  of  txislc  research  In  the  hu- 
manities; and  It  has  begun  to  operate 
Innovative  programs  aimed  at  Improving 
education  In  the  humanities  In  schools 
and  colleges,  and  at  creating  greater  op- 
portunities for  the  general  public  of  this 
country  to  utilise  the  humanistic  re- 
sources In  museums,  historical  societies, 
and  various  media  of  communication. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities have  shown  the  thoughtful  citi- 
zens of  this  country  that  the  Congress  U 
concerned  about  the  values  necessary  »o 
preserve  a  free  and  informed  society — 
one  in  which  the  weight  of  our  fantastic 
material  advances  is  balanced  by  a  com- 
mitment to  seek  the  ways  In  which  these 
advances  can  bek.applied  to  free  us  rather 
than  to  hobble  us.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate If  the  programs  of  this  new  agency 
were  crippled. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  remark  that  in 
terms  of  our  national  budget,  those  who 
oppose  this  program  and  wish  to  cut  ex- 
penses by  reducing  the  funds  available 
to  the  Endowment  might  almost  appear 
to  be  shortsighted.  The  total  amount  re- 
quested for  the  whole  Notional  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  by  the 
President's  budget  for  1968  Is  a  micro- 
scopic sum  In  the  context  of  the  whole 
budget.  It  Is  folly  to  nip  In  the  bud  this 
promising  new  endeavor  In  order  to  save 
an  amount  which  represents  less  than 
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one  two-hundred-wid-flftieth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  view  \b  expressed  ex- 
actly by  a  letter  from  one  of  my  oonsU- 
tuenbs  In  response  to  ftn  article  by 
How  ard  Taubm  an  In  the  New  York 
Ttmes— both  of  which  I  Insert  Into  the 

RECOaD . 

9r«TB  UBrtv^iTT  or  Nkw  Yomc  at 

Al-BAWT,    DXPASTICKNT   OT   SPOOK 
XMO    DkAMATlC    AXT. 

AOMnv.  NY.,  Aprit  4.  19C7. 
Cijim wrnin  Dajti^  Button . 
V.8.  Bofue  of  RepreaentMtittt, 
House  Office  Buimtt\p. 
W»shtr%ffton.  D.C. 

DcAx  Uk.  Button:  Tliis  ooluma  In  tba 
Wcto  York  rime*  by  Howmril  Tai^Mnjui  »or- 
riM  me  gre&Uy.  &ad  I  thought  I  would  c&U 
It  to  your  fcttentlon.  The  NatlooAl  Endow- 
ment oi  the  HuxnaalUM  ftuUiCH^2«a  only  a 
Sfi-mUlloc  approprlaUoD  for  the  next  flAC&l 
yaar.  %  plLlTulty  inadequate  sum.  uid  yet 
UtAt  small  appropriation  Is  threatened.  The 
Natiooal  Endcnrment  oC  the  Humaoltlea  haa 
been  an  enormoua  morule  booater  lor  peo- 
ple in  the  humanltlea  I  know  my  profea- 
alooAi  JoKtmaU  have  been  full  oi  excited  ar- 
Uclea  aiwut  proJe«ta  ^ven  impetus  by  the 
KDdowment.  I  know  that  It  la  eaal«-  tor 
CO ngrmmnrn  to  JuatUy  the  practical  pro- 
graina  o<  the  aciencea.  but  I  hope  you  will 
help  to  aavc  aad  promote  Che  program  aiding 
the  humanities.  The  itory  ot  one  man'i 
work  In  opening  a  new  world  of  artUtlc  and 
recre«tloaal  enjoyment  to  New  York  City 
{Tboooaa  Hovlng  In  CentraJ  Park)  la  a  tan- 
talizing exunple  of  what  the  arte  and  hu- 
manlUea  could  mean  to  the  people. 
Sincerely. 

"KXTYtLMXH  BDOnTON. 

[From  the  Mew  York  Tlmaa.  Apr.  4,   1997) 
HanoHai.  ENDowBmrT'B  O&Aim  Scoan 
Of  HousK  an  Bcrnoar  mtcn  Bsductiok 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 
Storm  Bignals  are  blowing  for  the  National 
endowment  of  the  Btfbianltlaa.  Although 
UM  1966  act  th*t  set  up  the  endowment  mi- 
tborlBM  a  S6-mllllon  appropriation  for  the 
iMKt  fUOAl  year,  there  are  Lndlcatlona  that  a 
Hooae  •ppmprlatlona  subcommittee  will  rec- 
rwm*nm»iA  Qext  Week  a  draetlc  shrinking  of 
this  figure.  In  every  Coagreea  there  are  men 
vtio  take  «  dun  view  of  BpeadLnic  funds,  how- 
vnt  mlnoaoule,  on  such  apparent  fripperies 
as  schoUrahlp  uut  the  arts.  This  Congrese 
haa  its  aban  of  doughty  warrlon  against 
anything  smacking  of  InteLtectuallun.  If 
yoa  taka  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  pages  of 
raoaut  Coogreaslonal  Records,  hardly  any- 
ooa's  Utaa  of  axdtlng  reading,  you  will  en- 
Oouater  tha  remarks  of  Repreeentatlve  Dur- 
ward  a.  Ball,  HepuhUcan  of  Ulssourl,  as  ha 
•Isshed  away  at  the  Humanities  Endowment. 
It  is  evident  that  the  MLssourl  knight  In 
ahlnlng  armor  has  oo  use  for  the  endow- 
ment's grants  In  the  Congressional  Beconl 
oi  March  7,  be  whacked  away  at  an  endow- 
ment news  release  that  announced  SQflfl.OOO 
In  research  granu.  He  suggested  chat  an  ap- 
propriate he&dlng  for  this  release  would  have 
been  "How  to  Oo  Broke  Without  Even  Try- 
ing." He  saw  to  it  that  the  Record  ran  the 
full  Hat  of  granu  and  advised  his  colleagues 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to 
review  them. 

To  Ur.  Hall.  Tlrtuaily  any  acbolarly  grant 
U  "a  waste  In  a  time  of  national  eeonomlc 
crisis. "  but  the  one  th&t  has  annoyed  him 
roost  Is  an  award  of  M.TSS  for  oompletloo  of 
a  study  of  tha  oocnlc  strip  la  the  IBth  cen- 
tury. This  grant  went  to  Prof.  David  Kunsle 
of  the  University  of  Oallfomia  at  Santa  Bar- 
bar^  and  Qepreaentatlve  Hall  has  taken  sev- 
erul  opportunities  to  ridicule  It- 

"Would  you  believe  a  oomlc  book  th&t  cost 
W.TBO"  ha  asked  on  one  oocaaloa.  oonTen- 
lantly  oearlooklng  the  faot  that  tba  study 
Itaalf  waa  not  to  ba  a  oomlc  book  at  all. 


BKPt.T    ST    KMDOWUKNT    HEAD 

Dr.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  chairman  of  the 
Humanltlsa  Endowment,  took  the  trouble  to 
write  Mr.  Hall  a  reasoned  response.  The  gist 
of  tht*  letter  was  that  "cartoons  and  oomlc 
stripe  are  an  important  source  for  history, 
particularly  of  the  history  of  public  thinking 
and  public  attitude*  "  Dr.  Keeney  rec&Ued 
that  Thomas  Nast.  the  brUll&nt  cartoonist, 
created  the  Tunmany  tiger  and  "probably 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  downfall  of 
Boas  Tweed."  He  suggested  that  we  need 
to  understand  the  background  of  such  art, 
not  neceaaarlly  for  art's  sake,  but  as  a  way  of 
understanding  oursclvqa- better. 

Mr.  HaU  reported  to  the  House  that  hli 
crlUclam  of  the  grant  had  "rubbed  a  raw 
nerve"  at  the  Endowment.  Be  had  Dr. 
Keeney's  letter  printed  la  the  Congreeslon&l 
Record  as  well  aa  fala  own  reply. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  BaU  took  a  position 
tLrmly  In  favor  of  the  "art  and  aklU  of  the 
cartooolst  and  the  cocolc  strip  writer."  He 
even  conceded  that  "the  cartoonist  has  had  a 
significant  Impact  on  history"  and  deplored 
the  fact  that  cocntc  strips  have  not  bad  even 
greater  Impact. 

"If  more  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
read  Dick  Tracy  regularly."  he  went  on.  "and 
became  aware  of  the  growing  crime  rate  In 
America,  perhaps  we  would  not  have  some 
of  the  decisions  which  have  created  such  a 
Oourlshlug  climate  for  the  rising  crime 
rate." 

Mr  Hall  wanted  to  know  why  a  founda- 
tion a'as  not  approached  for  this  grant.  In 
a  presumably  JovlaJ  mood  ha  asked  whether 
the  Central  InieiUgenco  Agency  had  been 
tried. 

THOMpaoN  cxvaa  a  axBtrrrsL 
Tha  Mlaeourl  Republlcan'a  thrusta  were 
not  allowed  to  go  unanswered.  According 
to  the  faithful  Record  of  March  31.  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Thompson  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey,  chantcterised  the  "recent  at- 
tacks" on  the  grant  as  "tha  ugly  face  of  a 
anu-lntellectuallsm  that  dos^y  reeemblea 
the  McCartbylsm  of  the  early  1060*8." 

Mr  Thompson  pointed  out  that  the  cost 
of  the  research  program  tn  the  humanities 
on  the  basis  of  the  last  Congreealonal  ap- 
propriations represented  less  than  1  ''3&0th  of 
1  percent  of  the  national  budget 

Calling  for  "a  new  birth  of  freedom  for  the 
bumanltlea."  Mr.  Thompson  went  to  tbe 
heart  of  the  issue  with  these  words: 

"The  humanist  scholar  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged to  attempt  large-scale  evaluations 
along  with  his  specialised  research.  And 
eventually  the  humanist  needs  to  h&va  tba 
oourage  to  ask  fundamental  questions  which 
may  shake  the  fovuidatlon  of  our  society." 

Congress,  which  eatabllsbed  tbe  Endow* 
meat,  needs  to  be  reminded,  as  Thompson 
reminds  It  tliat  "the  act  under  which  the 
endowment  was  created  la  quite  revolutl<m- 
ary.  and  It  ought  to  ba  put  to  revolutionary 


Recently  the  Long  Island  Press,  a  lead- 
ing newspaper  on  Long  Island,  carried  a 
feature  story.  **The  Glover  Family 
Operates  as  a  0nlt."  The  article  quotes 
Mrs  Glover's  praise  of  Janice,  the  oldest 
daughter,  that: 

A  ntght  never  goes  by  that  f  don't  walk 
In  from  work  to  flxid  dinner  ready  to  be 
served.  Janice  usually  gets  home  by  three 
o'clock  in  time  to  greet  the  Uttle  ones,  plan 
the  dinner  and  keep  up  with  tbe  Ironing. 

This  Is  much  appreciated  by  a  busy 
mother  of  six  who  has  a  full-time  Job  and 
takes  classes  beside  It  was  through  her 
4-H  work  that  Janice  learned  to  cook 

Despite  the  unusual  demands  at  home. 
Janice  manages  a  well-rounded  school 
and  social  Ufe.  An  excellent  student 
with  her  eye  on  a  career  In  science,  she 
has  Just  been  accepted  into  the  National 
Honor  Society. 

Jafiice  has  been  a  4-H  member  for  7 
years,  giving  special  attention  to  projects 
In  clothing,  food,  home  Improvement, 
horticulture,  and  gardening.  She  has 
been  a  full-fledged  Junior  leader  for  3 
years  where  she  says  her  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  are  unlimited.  Her 
leadership  work  In  4-H  has  contrtbuted  to 
her  goal  to  be  a  vocational  guidance 
counselor  in  an  underdeveloped  area. 

She  is  vice  president  of  the  t«en  club 
of  her  oouncU.  and  Is  on  the  student 
council  for  Westbury  High  School  in 
Nassau  County.  Janice  edlt«  the  county 
4-H  paper.  "4-H  Bugle." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  each  and 
every  4-H  member  on  the  fine  work  they 
are  doing  in  their  respective  cocnmunitles 
and  wish  them  every  success  In  the 
future. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   MKW    TORS 
IN  THK  HODSE  OF  RIPllESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  AtirU  25,  1361 
Mr.  WO^PP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  37th 
National  4-H  Conference  it  being  held 
here  in  Washington  thla  we^  at  the 
National  4-H  Center,  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  each  of  our  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  103.900  4-H  members  from 
New  Yoric  State  will  be  represented  by 
five  delegates,  one  of  whom  li  Miss  Janice 
Olover,  a  constituent  of  mine  from  West- 
bury,  Long  Island. 


Uail  Labor  Cesb  m  Maaafacturiaf  Hare 
Dccliaed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  CALiroama 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  RKPRK8ENTATIVES 

Tuetdav,  AprU  IS.  1997 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  ua  are  concerned  about 
worker  wages  and  reports  that  they  have 
been  lagging  far  behind  profits  In  re- 
cent years.  Irving  Beller.  a  member  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Research, 
made  such  a  report  recently  on  an  AFL- 
CIO  public  service  program.  "As  We  See 
It."  heard  on  the  American  Broadcast- 
ii^  Co.  national  radio  network.  What 
he  has  to  say  is  especially  Important  at 
this  time  when  many  union-manage- 
ment contract  are  being  negotiated. 

One  point  Is  especially  worthy  of  our 
attention — the  fact  that  unit  labor  costs 
In  manufacturing  have  declined  tn  re- 
cent years.  This  Is  because  productiv- 
ity has  been  rising  much  more  rapidly 
than  worker  compensation.  Since  the 
middle  of  last  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Belief,  unit  labor  costs  have  been  going 
up-^sllghUy,  but  they  are  stai  below  the 
Increases  experienced  In  other  times 
when  the  United  States  was  engaged  In 
a  war. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  appears  to  ma  that 


what  Mr.  Beller  said  In  this  broadcast 
should  be  read  by  all  of  us  In  order  to 
better  understand  some  recent  economic 
(]evel<H»nents.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  Inter- 
view be  printed  in  the  Ricoao  as  follows: 
rn-om  tbe  AFL-CIO  public  eemoe  program. 
•■Aa  We  See  It,"  Apr.  ifl.  1M7J 

Do  HIGHKB  WaO«  CoeTS  UXAH  HlCHKB  PUCKS? 

Participant:  imng  Beller,  AFL-CtO  Dapt. 
of  Rceearcb. 

Moderator:  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

pLANNBiT.  "Aa  We  See  It." 

Do  increAaed  wagea  mean  increaaed  prlcea? 
Wbat  are  labor  coats  In  tbe  United  States? 
After  a  long  period  of  remarkable  stablll^, 
they  are  rlalog.  Wbat  doee  tills  mean  for 
tbe  American  consumer? 

Tbeee  are  queetloiu  aufcecl  Irving  Beller  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Departinent  of  Reeearcb,  for 
mis  radio  Bt&tlon  oS  the  ABC  network  and 
tbe  AK/-CIO.  Tour  reporter.  Barry  W.  Flan- 
nery. 

Ur.  BMler.  to  begin  vltb.  I  tblok  we  oiigbt 
to  deOne  terms,  nrst  of  aU,  wb&t  are  Labor 
oostJi7 

BSIJ.BL  WeQ.  in  the  broadest  sense,  Mr. 
naniwry.  labor  costs  would  include  tbe 
salaries  of  executives,  tbe  wages  of  produc- 
tion vorken  and  the  fringe  benefits  of  both 
as  well,  including,  Mr.  Flannery.  tbe  fringe 
benefiU  that  are  legally  required,  as  well  as 
those  thAt  are  negotiated. 

Even  in  thU  sense,  however.  Mr.  nannery, 
there  are  different  ways  of  stating  labor  costs, 
Tbe  oompany  may  taJlc  about  its  total  yearly 
cost  or  Iti  hourly  average  labor  costs  or  Its 
unit  labor  costs.  Now,  unit  labor  costs  are 
simply  all  labor  ooeu  divided  b;  tbe  voliune 
or  production.  Or.  we  can  look  at  it  in  terma 
Ot  all  compensation  of  labor  per  hour  divided 
by  output  per  hour.  This  latter  term,  tbe 
latter  way  of  looking  at  labor  coew.  unit  labor 
coats,  that  Is,  Is  looet  meaningful  If  we  are 
concerned  about  prloee. 

PLaMHSBT.  Wbat  determines  unit  labor 
ccete? 

BcLLBB.  Essentially  two  factors  determine 
unit  labor  coete.  One  is  the  compensation 
paid  to  workers,  tncliidinff,  as  I  said,  thelr 
frlnge  benefits  and  their  producUvity.  Peo- 
ple, I  tblnk,  Ur.  Flannery.  often  forget  the 
second  one.  That  Is  why  they  aren't  always 
aware  of  one  of  the  most  Important  prin- 
ciples of  economlce— -which  is  that  wages 
ean  go  t^>  without  putting  pressure  on 
prices. 

Let  me  explain  this  for  •  moment.  Wben 
hourly  labor  oorta  go  up.  U  output  per  hour 
goes  up  as  fast,  \inlt  labor  costs  will  remain 
ocmst&nt.  When  output  per  monhour  goes 
up  faster  than  hourly  l&bor  coete.  unit  labor 
costs  go  down.  Now.  io  tbe  former  case — 
that  is  wben  hourly  la.bor  cost  and  produc- 
tivity are  going  up  at  a  corresponding  pace, 
unit  labor  coete  remain  constant  and.  In  tbe 
latter  ease  when  productivity  is  going  up 
faster,  unit  labor  costs  will  go  down  and 
make  It  poealble  for  prices  to  come  down 
as  weU. 

FuucHnr.  ThU  la  exUemety  Important,  I 
Imagine  Mr.  Beller.  because  a  lot  of  people 
Just  think  ot  increased  wages  Instead  of 
thinking  of  unit  labor  costs  although  they 
really  determine  tbe  cost  of  a  product  as  far 
as  labor  is  oonoemed.  Wbat  has  been  hap- 
pening to  unit  labor  costs  In  tbe  United 
States? 

Bbllek.  Mr.  Flannery,  they  have  risen  far 
lees  rapidly  in  the  last  five  yeara  than  be- 
fore. In  the  period,  for  example,  from  1947 
to  1660,  we  bad  an  annual  average  increase 
of  about  3  percent  a  year.  That  was  in  the 
total  private  economy.  Since  then.  It  has 
been  about  half  of  that.  And  tbe  reason 
U  almply  that  productivity  rose  more  mpldiy 
during  this  later  period  wiille  workerv'  com- 
pensation rose  more  slowly.  As  a  reeult.  we 
have  bad  a  far  smaller  IncresM  in  unit  labor 
cost*. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Flannery.  during  a  good  part 


of  this  recent  period,  unit  labor  costs  in 
manufacturing — a  very  crucial  sector  of  tbe 
economy — wae  declining.  It  i»true  they  be- 
gan to  rise  after  tbe  middle  of  last  year,  stUl 
tbey  were  only  100.S  In  IMS.  oompared  to 
100  in  1967  and  103.a  In  195S.  Tbey  have 
continued  to  rise  In  the  first  two  months  of 
tbla  year — that  is,  I  am  talking  now  about 
unit  labor  ooet«  in  manufacturing — yet  tbe 
Increase  Is  still  well  below  the  Increase  ex- 
perienced In  other  post-war  expansions. 

FiUANNxsT.  Why  are  labor  coats  going  up 
at  this  particular  time? 

Bxixza.  Well,  for  two  reasons,  Mr.  Flan- 
nery. One,  productivity  gains  have  slowed 
down.  Secondly,  tbe  Increases  In  compensa- 
tion have  speeded  up.  Let's  see  why  produc- 
tivity gains  have  advanced  at  a  slower  pace 
m  tbe  more  recent  period  than  In  the  past. 

For  one  thing,  tbe  slow-down  of  tbe  econ- 
omy In  general  can  be  blamed  In  part.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  last  year,  our  gross 
national  product  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  a  percent  and  In  the  following  quarters 
at  a  rate  of  only  4  percent  per  year,  approxi- 
mately. Our  Industrial  production  index 
t>egan  to  bit  a  plateau  towards  tbe  middle 
of  the  year  and  began  to  decline.  Wben 
tbls  happens,  manpower  and  machine  begin 
to  tM  used  leas  efflclentLy. 

Also,  productivity  gains  slowed  up,  Mr. 
Flannery,  because  we  bad  imbalances  In  tbe 
economy.  While  certain  parts  of  our  econ- 
omy were  operating  at  less  than  capacity 
and,  aa  a  result  at  less  than  maximum  effici- 
ency, other  parts  were  operating  at  extremely 
high  levels — high  levels  which  resulted  In  in- 
efficiencies because  of  tbe  need  for  overtime 
hours  and  tbe  need  for  using  marginal 
equipment. 

Wby  did  greater  Increases  In  compensation 
occur?  Here  again  Z  tblnk  we  bave  to  point 
to  a  couple  of  things.  Mr.  Flannery.  One 
was  the  legally  required  increase  Id  the  em- 
ployer contributions  for  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  and  tbe  other  was  the  fact  tbat 
rliSng  pricee  bave  eroded  the  real  value  of 
workere'  income  while  profits  bave  been 
soaring. 

I  think,  "Hi.  tannery,  wc  ought  to  explain 
tbe  seoood  factor.  In  moat  of  this  current 
exp&nsitMi.  wage  increases  bare  been  very 
modevt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  tha 
matbematlc&]  studlee  tbat  I  have  seen  1^1- 
oate  tbat  they  have  been  far  lower  than  osie 
might  have  expected  on  tbe  ba^,s  of  pa«t  ex- 
perlenoe.  And  yet.  prices  bave  continued  to 
rise  and  tbe  buying  power  of  workers  has 
otxiUnued  to  fSill  oonsldetably  behind  tbe 
gains  in  productivity. 

One  startling  statistic.  Mr.  Flannery.  on 
ttUs:  for  ilx  years,  tbe  total  oompenaatlon 
for  all  em.playeea  fell  more  than  S60  billloci 
short — that  Is,  M  billion  per  year — abort  of 
tbe  amount  tbat  would  be  required  for  work- 
VB  to  have  gotten  real  Increases  In  their 
•hourly  oocnpeneatlon  equal  to  the  3  J  percent 
that  tbe  guldepoets  called  for.  Workere  were 
tfiort-cbanged  while  profits  were  rising. 

Price  increases  reaJly  began  to  hurt  laet 
year  wben  they  rose  3^  percent  frocn  Decem- 
ber of  1946  to  December  of  1906.  Workers 
knew  tbat  at  tbat  rate,  a  3.2  percent  increase 
In  wages  l<tft  tbem  with  less  buying  power 
than  they  had  l>efore.  they  knew  that  not 
even  6  peroent  would  be  enough  to  provide 
tbem  with  a  fair  share  of  tbe  gains  of  In- 
creasing productivity  and ,  as  a  rem] t.  we 
have  bad  Increases  In  wage  demands  last 
year  and  are  Ukely  to  get  such  Increaaee  tbls 
year  again. 

n^xicxxT.  Won't  these  tncreufes  require 
price  increases? 

BCLLSB.  No,  not  In  meet  oases,' Mr.  Flan- 
nery. For  one  thing,  some  of  tbls  can  be 
offset  by  more  rapid  gains  tn  productivity. 
These  can  Im  achieved  by  proper  national 
poUdee.  Also,  an  enormous  amount  of  mod- 
ern equipment  Is  oomlng  on  etream  as  a 
result  cf  tbe  huge  Investment  tn  capital  goods 
In  recent  years. 

Beyond  tbls,  bl^ier  wages  can  and  tiiould 


be  absorbed  by  most  firms.  Tbey  bave  made 
enormous  profits  in  the  past  and  tbey  ave 
Ukely  to  continue  to  do  eo  tbls  year. 

Tou  know,  in  reoent  years.  Mr.  Flannery. 
profits  have  been  going  up  at  almost  twice 
the  rate  of  increase  of  tbe  gross  national 
product  and  tbe  rate  of  Increase  or  employee 
oompenaatlon.  They  are  not  Ukely  to  do  eo 
ttils  yeej- — they  may  even  decline  tbls  year. 
although  bualneesmen  and  other  people  ap- 
parently dont  tblnk  so.  Even  If  they  do. 
however,  profltc  are  likely  to  be  one-tblrd 
higher  than  tbey  were  as  recently  as  1903. 
Bo,  there  is  no  question  at>out  tbe  aljlUty  of 
most  oorporaUons  to  absorb  higher  wage  in- 
creases without  Increasdng  their  prices. 
Some,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  can  give  subetan- 
tlal  Increases  in  wages  and  even  ciit  prtoss, 
Mr.  Flaaoary. 

FLAMwaiT.  At  tbe  same  time,  won't  it  be 
more  dlfflcult  for  ua  to  compete  with  forefgn 
produoeie  because  tbey  pay  lower  wages  than 
we  do? 

Bn.T.ia.  The  fact  U  that  the  oompettttve 
poeltloD  of  American  produoera,  in  general, 
their  competitive  position — vis  a  tIs  foralga 
producerE — has  been  Improving  with  respect 
to  unit  labor  costs. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  lAbor  Btatletlos  recently 
made  a  study  which  said:  "From  tbe  sitand- 
pdnt  of  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output,  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  in  the  mid-l900's  have 
achieved  a  t>etler  competitive  position  rela- 
tive to  foreign  producers  tban  tbey  held  in 
the  late  1960  s" 

And  tbey  actually  dte  srtatlvtles  to  prove 
this  Mr.  Flannery.  For  example,  from  1967 
%o  1966,  our  unit  labor  costs  went  up  In 
manufacturing  around  6  percent  or  so.  In 
France  tbey  rose  about  16  percent,  even  after 
making  allowances  for  changes  in  tbe  value 
of  tbe  French  franc.  In  West  Oermany  tbey 
want  up  during  tbls  period  about  %i  percent. 
In  Japan  about  16  peroent  and  tbe  Nether- 
lands atwut  39  percent  and  so  on.  This  year. 
even  though  our  unit  labor  costs  bave  gone 
up.  unit  labor  ooete  in  most  of  tbe  advanced 
industrial  countries  In  Burc^w  have  gone  up 
even  faster. 

Fi^NNxaT.  Ur.  Belief,  a  lot  of  us  are 
concerned  about  tbe  rising  oostj  In  oon- 
Btructlon.  ^What  about  tbls? 

Bcxza.  This  is  an  area,  Ur.  nannery.  in 
which  the  data  Is  extremely  unreliable.  It 
Is  true,  I  think,  that  prices  have  been  rising 
In  oonstructlon.  but  I  doubt  v«7  much  If 
this  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  rise 
of  unit  labor  costs.  For  one  thing,  some 
studlee  show  tbe  oonstructlon — output  per 
manbour — construction  productivity,  barely 
rising.  Now.  tbls  Is  shown  in  a  few  studies. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  there  are  other  studies 
that  are  now  making  tbe  point,  very  con- 
vincingly— at  least  to  me,  Mr.  Flannery— 
that  productivity  in  construction  has  been 
going  up  In  tbe  post-war  period  almost  as 
rapidly  as  for  tbe  private  economy  as  a 
whole,  t  find  this  later  data  more  con- 
vincing wben  I  look  at  tbe  technological 
changes  which  bave  occurred  in  construc- 
tion, Mr.  Flannery.  I  am  talking  about  tbs 
computers  that  are  being  used  to  BUkfcs 
oonstructlon  more  efficient — the  towerlac 
cranes  tbat  you  see  on  construction  projects 
throughout  tbe  big  cities,  the  power  tools, 
tbe  slip  form  pavers  tbat  are  used  in  tbe 
construction  of  blghwaya  and  so  on. 

I  think  besides  two  other  points  have  to 
be  kept  in  mind  In  assessing  constructloD 
price  increasea.  One  is  that  tbe  real  In- 
creases of  tbelr  incomes  bave  not  been  ex- 
cceslve.  Last  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lis. 
Flannery,  tbe  real  take-home  pay  of  oon- 
structtoa  workers  Increased  by  leas  tban  1 
percent. 

Secondly,  other  costs,  including  rlring  land 
costs,  riaing  Interest  rates  and  rising  taxes 
have  all  contributed  substantUlly  to  tbe  rise 
in  oonstructlon  prices. 

FLUotnT.  All  kinds  of  things  have  been 
rising.  Prices,  ^nerally,  bave  been  rising 
and  a  number  of  nnkms  bave  sought  to  ne- 
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SoU&to  MOftUtor  clauMs,  m  yon  kao*.  Mr. 
BaU«r.    Annt  thmm  Uftbl*  to  iMd  to  apinl- 

Itog  l&bor  ooata  In  prloas? 

Bs-i-tt.  W«U,  Mr.  TtanxMrr.  ^^  >>  ^M 
cootentlon  of  aocn*  p«opJ«.  Howenr.  I  think 
w  ought  to  rememlwr  UuA  prlcw  h^rt  to 
rls*  OxvC  b«Ior9  wtx-lter*  get  anrtblng  out  of 
nc&lator  cIauam.  Bscalfttor  cIaums  dont 
tniUftU  incrMAci — aa  k  m&tter  of  fact,  th«T 
react  to  pnc«  lncr«*»««  wlti  a  U«.  If  proper 
policy  «ijcc«i«li  tD  keeping  our  i^icctf  down, 
««cai&tor  ciausas  wUl  be  loopermtlve.  U  tbey 
doo't  irarkers  ihouJdn'C  have  to  auffer  be- 
cAUM  o<  thlB  failure  of  policy. 

SeoGodly.  Mr.  Flanaery.  In  the  absence  of 
eacalator  clauaes.  worken  will  be  compelled 
to  protect  tiiemselvee  by  negotiating  wags 
larreftaea  wblcb  tkotlclpate  rising  prtce* 
rather  tli&n  following  In  their  vaJce.  And 
I  certainly  tblnk  that  that  would  be  more 
Ukely  to  intenaUy  Inflationary  prcOTUrea  than 
eacalator  clausee. 

Flamnsbt.  Do  you  think'  price  stability 
can  be  achieved  without  severe  wage  re- 
■Cralnta? 

BcLL-is.  I  think  reasonable  price  stability 
ran  be  achieved.  In  the  absence,  let  me  put 
it  this  way.  of  an  all-out  war.  It  can  be 
achieved  without  a  severe  wage  restraint.  If 
Coogreas  and  the  Administration  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  administered  prices,  and  If 
they  cocae  up  with  positive  measures  for  Im- 
proving productivity  in  bottleneck  sectors  of 
our  economy — such  as  transportation  and 
medical  services,  severe  restraints  will  not  be 
necessary  even  In  a  full  employment  ecoa- 
ooay.  And  let  me  add  that  If  we  do  get  into 
a  crisis  situation  In  which  they  do  become 
necessary.  I  think  then  labor  would  be  willing 
to  accept  such  restraints  If  they  were  im- 
posed, even-handedly.  on  aU  forms  of  in- 
come. 

Flakmebt.  Thank  you.  Irving  Seller  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Department  of  Research. 

Tour  reporter,  Harry  W.  Flannsry.  invites 
you  to  be  with  us  next  week  at  this  same  time 
when  AS  WE  SEE  IT  a^fsln  comes  as  a  presen- 
tation of  the  AFLr-ClO  and  ABC  public  af- 
fairs. This  program  has  been  brought  to  you 
by  the  ABC  network  and  the  afflllatsd  station 
to  srhieh  you  are  listening. 


WuUaftoa  Star  Hafli  Ptscatatway  Park 
Barfaia 


BPEBCH 


HON.  HERVET  G.  MACHEN 

or  MABTxam 
IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  BEPBXSENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1967 

Sir.  UACHEN.  Mr.  Spwker.  the 
WaahlnsUHi  Evening  Star  long  has  been 
noognlzed  for  its  outstanding  editorial 
VoUey  on  conaervation  and  In  thla  spe- 
cial field  the  Star  spealu  with  a  clear 
and  progressive  voice. 

Today  the  Star  reiterates  ita  oonslstent 
support  of  the  cooperative  Pederal-prl- 
vate  landowner  pilot  program  to  save  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  at  Placataway 
Park.  I  applaud  the  Star's  editorial. 
"Potomac  Bajpgaln."  for  Ita  recognition  of 
how  significant  a  bargain  completion  of 
Plscataway  park  would  be  because  of  the 
168  donated  scenic  easements  protecting 
more  than  1.190  acres  and  the  large  do- 
nations of  aoenlc  land  to  tha  Ck>vem- 
ment 

I  highly  reoommend  the  Btar'i  edi- 
torial of  Tueaday.  April  35>  1M7,  to  mr 
coUeaguea: 


PoToatac  Baaoan 

In  the  absence  of  a  last-minute  rescue,  ths 
long,  carefully  developed  campaign  to  pre- 
serve ths  Pocomae  ahoreiins  soroas  trcan 
Mount  Vernon  as  a  lovely  natural  pai^  Is 
apt  to  be  scuttled  tomorrow  in  the  House. 
And  If  that  occurs.  Congress  will  be  allowing 
an  extraordinary  bargain  to  sUp  down  the 
drain. 

The  threat  Is  created  by  the  Bouse  Appro- 
priations Committee's  inexplicable  failure  to 
recommend  a  (3  7  million  expenditure  repre- 
senting the  federal  government's  modest 
share  In  the  venture.  Two  foundations,  dis- 
playing a  good  deal  more  foresight  than  the 
committee,  hare  generously  offered  to  con- 
tribute 500  acres  of  the  expensive  shoreline 
to  ttie  government.  About  170  Individuals 
have  also  agreed  to  donate  scenic  easemenu 
vital  to  the  conservation.  These  offers  will 
expire,  bowever.  unless  Congrses  this  year 
purchases  other  strategically  necessary  por- 
tions of  the  proposed  Plscataway  Park — at  a 
cost  that  Is  only  s  fraction  of  the  true  value. 

Representative  Machen,  who  has  worked  In 
behalf  of  the  park  for  more  thsn  a  year, 
pledges,  If  necessary,  to  carry  on  the  fight  In 
the  Senate.  Ths  act\ial  decision,  however, 
may  well  be  made  in  the  Bouse.  Surely,  in 
voting  the  massive  tl  3  bllUoD  Interior  ap- 
propriation bin.  some  way  can  be  found  to 
salvage  this  important  Item  while  there  still 
is  time. 


A  2I-GaM  Sahfe  for  War  Hero 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TxxinBUKx 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  AprU  10.  1967 

Mr.  QXniiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  that  a  paper  In  my  district,  the 
Newport,  Tenn.,  Plain  Talk  carried  the 
outstanding  editorial  that  follows. 

We  can  all  be  grateful  that  we  have 
fine  men  like  Specialist  Joel  who  over- 
shadow all  the  demonstrators  and  rioters 
who  Ignore  the  full  meaning  and  purpose 
of  our  Nation  for  one,  brief  moment  of 
sensationalism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  Plain  Talk's 
editorial  at  this  point  In  the  REcoao: 
CAaMicHABU.  Koto  SaoTTu  Nora  This 

31-aUl>  SSLOTB 

On  March  0,  the  WhlU  House  lawn  was 
decked  out  for  the  kind  of  ceremony  usaally 
reserved  for  visiting  chief s-cf -state.  In  this 
esse,  however,  the  honor  guard  and  the  31- 
gun  saluts  was  for  the  first  medic  to  be  given 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  for  his  service  in  Viet- 
nam. 

President  Johnson  observed  that  this  sol- 
dier's tierolsm  "Indicates  as  nothing  else 
could  the  wUllngness  of  tils  country  to  sacri- 
fice to  stand  and  to  persist  in  freedom's 
cause." 

This  para  troop  medtc  was  Specialist  6 
lAwrence  Joel.  He  Is  a  Negro.  Wtille  ths 
protesters  were  calling  on  young  Americans 
to  refuse  bo  fight  In  Viet  Nam.  this  SQ-year- 
old  soldier  was  receiving  ths  nation's  highest 
award. 

Specialist  Joel  was  one  of  10  children,  bom 
in  Wlaston-Salem.  N.C.  At  the  age  of  8,  he 
vras  placed  with  foster  parenU  becauss  his 
own  parents  were  too  poor  to  cars  for  him. 
After  high  school.  Specialist  Joel  enlisted  Ln 
ths  army.  Kxcept  for  a  four-year  break  he 
has  remained  In  the  servloe. 

At  ths  ceremony.  Army  Secretary  Bssor 
nad  a  citation  teiung  of  the  actions  which 
von  him  the  Medal  at  Honor.    On  Novem- 


tier  8.  1065.  wtOle  Joel  was  serving  as  a  msdi- 
cal  ^trimftfi  ths  Viet  Cong  ambushed  a  com- 
pany of  American  soldiers.  They  wounded 
or  killed  nearly  every  man  in  the  lead  squad. 

Specialist  Joel  treated  the  men  inlUaUy 
l^t,  then  moved  forward  to  assist  others.  He 
vras  wounded  In  the  leg.  but  bandaged  his 
own  wound  and  moved  out  again.  Struck  a 
second  tlms  he  dragged  himself  over  the 
battle  field  and  treated  13  more  men  before 
his  medical  supplies  ran  out.  He  saved  one 
man's  life  by  placing  a  plastic  bag  over  a 
severe  chest  wound  to  congeal  the  blood. 

Gaining  new  supplies.  Specialist  Joel  con- 
tinued to  treat  the  wounded  and  to  encour- 
age the  troops  as  he  crawled  ttirough  a  hsil 
of  gunfire.  The  battle  lasted  for  34  hours 
and  410  Viet  Cong  were  Ulled.  Through  It 
all.  Specialist  Joel  "never  lost  sight  of  his 
mission  .  .  .  and  continued  to  comfort  and 
treat  the  vrounded." 

Stokely  Carmichael  may  say  "the  hell  with 
the  United  SUtee"  at  Berkeley,  while  Dr. 
MarUn  Luther  King  stands  in  Beverly  RiUi 
snd  tells  his  audience  that  our  fight  in  Viet 
Nam  should  be  ended  and  that  It  has  "Im- 
paired the  right  of  dissent." 

But  If  It  weren't  for  men  like  Specialist 
Joel  in  our  history.  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Dr. 
King  would  be  living  in  a  country  where 
they  could  never  spesLk  In  dissent— of  any- 
thing. 


Maryland  Toolnakcr  Hosts  Trainmc  Pro- 
(raa  for  ForcifB  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    ICABrLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATl V  ES 

Tuesday.  April  2S,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  mo«t  successful  and  pubUo* 
spirited  flnns  in  Maryland  is  the  Black  b 
Decker  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  plants 
at  Towaon  and  Hampstead.  This  Arm, 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  power 
tools  for  home  and  iiuiustry.  recently 
extended  valuable  cooperation  to  the 
Department  of  State  In  Its  program  for 
training  Foreign  Service  officers. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  In  the  Com- 
cRKssioifAL  RzcoRD  an  account  of  this 
cooperation  reported  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  International  Commerce  magazine: 
AisaTi^tvD  Toot-  Uaiux  Hoar*  Taaxxnta  Pso- 

OMAM    roa    FoBxtoit    SavKV— "■"    Awsaa 

Wtsivsx   Buck  /k  DccKsa  Oivn  Tooa  or 

PLsirr,  ExrotT  Anvrcx 

An  Introduction  to  some  of  the  business 
practices  of  US.  companies  operating  inter- 
natlonaily  .was  sfforded  to  new  VS.  Foreign 
Service  officers  recently  by  a  Baltlmcre  tool 
Oral. 

A  tour  of  the  Rampstead.  lid.,  plant  of  the 
Black  *  Decker  Manufacturing  Co.  Is  in* 
eluded  In  training  programs  of  UB.  Oovern- 
ment  and  educatloniU  institutions  in  the 
Wsshlngton.  DC.  area. 

The  State  Department  group  wsa  addressed 
by  Manuel  V.  Nodar.  vice  president  of  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations,  and  Fred 
Aiden.  plant  manager.  Maxwell  R.  Sacra, 
director  d  export,  discussed  Black  A  Decker's 
intematlonal  marketing  program,  providing 
the  Foreign  Service  officers  with  relevant 
material  for  their  future  ssslgnments  when 
they  will  be  dealing  with  Amorlcan  business- 
men and  companies  abroad. 

TTie  Commerce  Department's  international 
trade  specialist  N.  A.  lAUch  said  of  the  visit, 
"The  opportunity  to  vWt  Hampstead  pro- 
vided   a    fitting    sui^lcsnent    to    ths    baste 
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training  of  foreign  service  personnel  In  that 
It  enabled  them  to  view  at  first  hand  the 
production  and  assembly  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts which  have  such  a  high  degree  of  rele- 
vance to  productivity  and  Industrial  growth 
for  emerging  nations— the  modem  power 
tool.  In  addition  there  are  relatively  few 
countries  on  the  globe  where  the  Black  it 
Decker  label  ts  not  found." 

Black  h  Decker,  an  "E"  award  winner, 
claims  the  world's  largest  production  of 
power  tools  for  home  and  industry.  Its 
Hampstead  plant  contains  13  acres  of  factory 
space  under  one  roof,  employing  more  than 
3.000  people  to  produce  49,000  motors  per 
year. 

The  Black  ft  Decker  tour,  in  addition  to 
giving  some  of  the  Foreign  Service  officers 
their  first  look  at  a  modern  assembly  line 
operation,  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  about  operating  American  busi- 
nesses abroad.  For  example,  the  group 
learned  that  the  company's  ratio  of  foreign 
nationals  to  Americans  in  their  overseas 
operations  Is  1,000  to  1— of  more  than  4.000 
empioyeea.  only  four  are  Americans. 


Baililert  Back  Rent  Plaa— Giraf  GOP 
Usasmal  Foe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or  nxiMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  2$.  1967 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker  the  April 
13  edition  of  the  Evening  Star  carried 
an  article  entitled  "Builder  Back  Rent 
Plan,  Giving  OOP  Unusual  FVie."  Tills 
Iff  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  rent  sup* 
piemen t  program. 

The  article  describes  two  of  the  more 
salient  features  of  the  rent  supplement 
program.  First,  the  program  will  pro- 
vide clecm.  decent  housing  lor  low-In 
come  families  without  the  institutional 
aspect  of  stigma  for  public  bousing  by 
having  the  Government  contribute  to  the 
rent.  Second.  It  will  bring  private  en- 
terprise into  the  monumental  task  of 
providing  low-coat  housing  In  urban 
areas. 

We  should  not  lei  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding  this  program  obscure  these 
two  Important  objectives.  The  leaders 
of  the  homebuildlng  and  flnanclng  indus- 
try found  these  objectives  meritorious 
and  have  offered  their  support  for  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues: 
BtnLOsaa   Back  Rskt  Flam — Qivino  GOP 
Ukusoal  Fos 

Congressional  Republicans  trying  to  kill 
the  admin tstratlon's  controversial  rent  sup- 
plement program  are  facing  an  unfamiliar 
foe — leaders  of  the  home  building  and  financ- 
ing industry. 

Normally  allied  with  OOP  causes,  the  bank- 
ers, builders  and  real  estats  boards  have  be> 
come  friends  of  the  program  that  House  Re- 
pubUcan  Leader  Oerald  R.  Ford  hss  caUed 
"a  radical,  revolutionary  gimmick." 

With  a  hostile  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee about  to  consider  a  request  for  #40 
million  to  keep  It  moving,  the  program  needs 
all  the  friends  It  can  get. 

lAst  year  a  tao-milllDn  appropriation  was 
spproved  by  a  margin  of  ff»ir  votes  In  the 


Bouse  and  one  In  the  Senate.  Since  then  Re- 
publicans hsve  gained  subs  tan  tl  ally,  particu- 
larly In  the  House,  and  many  OOP  members 
predict  they  will  bring  the  program  to  a  halt. 
WDTTUI  HKLP  r*T  KBirr 

The  Idea  of  the  program  is  to  mske  clean, 
decent  housing  available  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies without  the  InstltutionBl  aspect  or  stig- 
ma of  public  bousing  by  hsvlng  the  govern- 
ment help  pay  the  rent.  It  also  permits 
tenants  to  stay  on  ss  their  Inoomeriiea,  even 
if  they  no  longer  need  any  federal  supple- 
ment. 

Public  bousing  tenants  face  eviction  if 
their  Income  goes  alwve  specified  levels — 
often  leading  to  falsification  of  Income  re- 
porting, a  stlOing  of  Initistlve  to  Improve 
one's  income,  and  a  housing  hardship  when 
the  still  relatively  poor  family  must  move. 

Another  major  aim  of  the  program — and 
the  reason  the  home  building  industry  li 
behind  It — Is  to  bring  private  enterprise  Into 
the  monumental  task  of  providing  low-cost 
housing  In  urban  areas. 

Ail  bousing  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
grazn  Is  privately  built*  and  Is  owned  and 
managed  by  either  nonprofit,  limited-divi- 
dend, or  cooperative  organisations,  with  the 
government  furnishing  mortgage  Insurance 
at  market  Interest  rates. 

Two  years  after  Congress  voted  to  let  ths 
federal  governxoent  pay  part  of  the  rent,  only 
a  handful  of  low-Income  famUlea  are  actually 
living  in  hoiulng  made  available  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  far  from  being  discouraged,  officials 
at  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  hail  It  as  the  most  successful 
multlfamiiy  program  at  this  stage  that  the 
government  has  ever  had. 

"It's  also  the  most  misunderstood,"  says 
a  HUD  official.  "People  thought  we  were 
Just  going  to  start  banding  out  rent  checks. 
But  this  is  a  construction  program,  and  it 
takes  at>out  two  and  a  half  years  to  get  a 
project  all  the  way  through." 

I^)  speed  things  the  department  has  ap- 
proved several  structure  rehabllltstlon  proj- 
ects and  is  paying  supplements  for  some 
elderly  oouples  living  In  existing  homes  for 
the  elderly.  Only  one  project  Is  actually  un- 
der construction  at  this  point — a  104-unit 
apartment  in  Pasco.  Wssh. 

AS  of  April  1.  however,  $10.1  million  had 
been  allocated  for  347  projecu  that  will  pro- 
vide liousing  for  35336  families.  "Hie  proj- 
ects, in  various  stages  of  study  and  planning, 
are  In  351  cities  in  every  state  except  Alaska, 
Delaware,  Maine.  Nevada  and  Utah. 

The  government  currently  is  paying  rent 
supplements  on  only  l.&OO  units,  all  of  thun 
in  housing  for  the  elderly  except  for  a  reha- 
bilitation project  in  Cleveland. 

By  the  end  of  summer.  HUD  hopes  to  see 
occupied  088  rehabilitated  living  units  in 
Boston  and  360  In  New  Tn-k  City. 

When  the  administration  pushed  the  legis- 
lation ttirough  Congress  in  10S5  It  estimated 
rent  supplements  would  average  about  MO  a 
month.  They  are  running  closer  to  S7S  a 
month,  due  mainly,  HUD  says,  to  the  higher 
interest  rates  now  prevailing. 


Water  PoUbHob  Hcari&(i  UaBcbed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  xncKCsoTA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRCSSNTATTVE8 

Tuesday.  AprU  2S.  1967 

Mr.  BLATNUC     Mr.  Speaker,  today's 

pi^tdlc  works  Inquiry  Into  the  status  of 

the   Nation's   water   pollution   progralh 

was  launched  by  one  of  the  most  able. 


Informed,  and  concerned  citizens  in  the 
person  k  of  noted  TV  personality  John 
Charles  Daly.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
this  former  President's  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board  member  behind 
the  caase  of  clean  water. 

Mr.  Daly  has  In  his  own  way  helped 
Immeasurablv  to  replace  apathy  with 
action  In  the  field  of  water  pollution 
abatement.  He  brings  to  the  commit- 
tee years  of  concern  as  a  private  citizen 
as  to  what  course  of  action  must  be 
taken  If  we  are  to  win  the  pollution  chal- 
lenge. 

I  commend  his  brilliant  speech  on  this 
timely  subject  for  the  reading  of  all; 
STATEMntT  Bsrour  RivoLs  AND  Hasbosb  6us- 

couisrrTxz  or  Hotrss  Pvbuc  Woaxs  Oom- 

urrm 

My  name  Is  John  Charles  Daly.  I  reside 
at  45  East  eeth  Street.  New  York  City.  My 
bona  fides  in  the  field  of  pollution  are:  ap- 
pointment by  President  Elseniiower  for  one 
term,  1960-62.  on  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Advisory  Board  established  by  Congress 
under  Public  Law  660;  past  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  The  Izaak  Walton  League  ol  America; 
honorary  membership  In  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Federation  and  membership  on 
the  Nstlonai  Air  Conservation  Commission 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associsuon.  t 
wish  to  stress,  however,  that  t  appear  only 
as  an  interested  individual,  representing  no 
organized  group. 

Uy  concern  with  the  water  pollution  prob- 
ttfn  is  deep.  I  appreciate  the  invitation  to 
appear  before  your  committee  to  express  my 
concern  at  what — to  come  directly  to  the 
point — appears  to  be  a  marked  diminution 
of  commitment,  purpose  and  conviction  in 
the  campaign  to  control  the  oontamlnatlon 
of  our  nation's  vital  water  resources.  It 
seems  to  me  we  must  ssk  ourselves,  as  tlM 
problem  grows  more  acute  with  the  passage 
al  time,  whether,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
girding  the  naUon  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  water  pollution,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
the  enthusiasm  and  will  to  proceed.  This 
committee  Is  surely  the  one  to  ask  tb«  ques- 
tion and  to  detennine  the  answer. 

PMeral  Interest  in  water  pollution  contrcrf 
was  born  in  this  oommlttec.  Sub-commit- 
tees, under  your  leadership,  Mr.  Cbalrman, 
and  with  the  support  of  the  ranking  minori- 
ty memt>er,  formulated  the  legislation  to 
make  clean  water  one  of  the  prime  objectives 
of  our  Federal  government  and,  con- 
•equently,  the  goal  of  many  of  the  indi- 
vidual states. 

Under  the  wise  and  determined  leadership 
of  the  spproprlste  committees  of  this  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  nation  lias  t>een  made 
oleai^  water  conecious  in  one  short  decade. 
Now.  we  must  consider  if  ten  years  of  oon- 
sclentious  sffort  is  to  be  oompromised  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  convlcUoD  and  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  address  myself  partic- 
ularly to  the  drastic  reductlcMQ  In  wastewater 
treatment  plant  construction  grants  re- 
quested in  the  AdminlstraUon's  fiscal  IMS 
budget.  As  you  are  aware,  the  authorised 
6460  million  hss  been  cut  to  »300  mllUon. 
However,  my  concern  ts  heightened  when  this 
reduction  is  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  a 
water  pollution  program  already,  it  seems  to 
roe,  srantlng  in  the  vitality  wtilch  has  pro- 
duced such  extraordinary  progress  and  pub- 
lic Involvement  over  the  last  decade. 

There  was  no  federal  water  poIIuUon  con- 
trol program  at  aU  before  1046 — aside  from 
research  and  studies  carried  on  within  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

There  was  no  permanent  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  law  unUl  1&66.  Tou.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  your  colleagues  of  this  com- 
mittee.  then  guided  the  PMeral  Water  PoUu- 
Uon  Control  Act  through  the  Congress.  Ths 
1966  Act  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  tlie  pro- 
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jram  «tabU*bliig  the  prlndplM  of  oon- 
BtrucUon  gr*nt«,  rescarcb.  comprehen*l»e 
river  baaln  studies  and  enforcement,  which 
continue  to  be  the  bule  for  the  pro-am  to 
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soon  thereafter  be^an  the  Public  Aware- 
ness phase  of  the  program,  of  which  I  wu  %o 
become  a  part  u  a  member  of  the  W*t«r 
PoUuUon  Conlrol  Advisory  Board.  The  cam- 
pelsn  wa«  a  gratifying  success  In  stirring 
pubUe  awareness  and  action.  What  Is  vitally 
impoo-tant  la  It  stirred  action  at  the  state  and 
local  levels. 

In  19fll,  the  Bl&tnlk  amendments  increased 
the  amount  of  funds  authortted  for  grants 
to  attract  localities  into  the  pollution  con- 
trol program,  and  broadened  the  govern- 
ment's enforcement  powers. 

IntersUte  agencies  came  Into  being  in  the 
great  river  basins,  ss  the  individual  ststea 
Joined  their  neighbors  to  solve  Jurisdictional 
and  geographic  conflicts.  Cltl«a  tackled  long- 
neglected  problems  of  industrial  and  munici- 
pal waste  disposal.  The  preas  was  full  of 
news  stories  and  edlt^M-lals  promoting  the 
cause.  We  can.  I  fear,  almost  look;  back  on 
that  period  as  the  good  okl  days;  good  with 
promise  yet  unfulfilled. 

This  era  of  good  feeling  led  Inevitably  to 
the  next  step  in  the  development  of  a  real 
federal  pollution  control  program:  the 
psawpT  of  Che  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  19S6. 
As  the  chairman  knows.  I  opposed  one  part 
of  this  act — the  transfer  of  water  poilutloo 
control  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
Administration  status  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educetion  and  Welfare.  I  felt  then 
that  water  poUuttoo  control,  oriented  to  the 
health  of  our  people  could  aasure  water 
cle«n  enough  for  other  purposes.  Uore, 
aware  that  the  beat  of  trained  technical 
mjLnpower  Cor  the  pollution  control  firogram 
was  lodged.  In  large  degree.  In  the  commla- 
sloned  oorpa  and  civil  servanu  of  P.H.S., 
thet«  wae  the  poealbUlty  that  a  percentage 
of  this  trained  manpower  might  elect  to 
remain  with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  be 
loat  to  the  program.  I  suppctfted  the  other 
provisions:  the  astablishment  of  water  qual- 
ity standards,  widened  and  strengthened 
•oXorcement  powers,  new  regional  research 
lAtoar%torles.  and  broadened  support  to  local 
comniunltlas.  shortly  theraartcr,  the  new 
Pwlaral  Water  PoUuUon  Control  Admlnlstra- 
tkin  was  transferred  from  the  Department 
cl  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Uttla  Is  to  be  gained  by  dwelling  oa  Um 
maenns  for  my  o(^>oaltlon  to  the  move  to 
the  Departznent  of  Interior.  Let  It  sufBoe 
that,  in  my  view,  the  dislocations  inherent 
In  such  a  move  havs  already  damaged  the 
profram  and  slewed  its  mocnsntum.  The 
toe*  oi  skilled  peraonnel — both  among  the 
commlisloned  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Seme*  and  the  dvu  servants — baa  been 
tragte  and.  rsry  naturally,  morale  baa  been 
affected  by  these  loeaes  and  the  uocortalu. 
ties  oi  a  change  of  cocunand. 

Last  year,  the  adaption  of  the  Clean  Water 
BestAcaUoo  Act  of  1940.  oDoe  again  inspired 
la  t^t*  House  b;  the  chalrm^an  of  this  com- 
mittee, aatablished  a  truly  formidable  pro- 
gram. Expanded  reee&rch  and  development 
grants  were  extended  to  the  two  critical 
sxeas — treatment  of  storm  water  and  of  ad. 
vanced  waete  treatment.  Training  and  In- 
formation activities  were  funded  at  60  mll- 
Uon  dollar*.  Grants  to  state  and  tnter-stat* 
Water  Pollution  Control  Agencies  were  dou- 
bled to  10  million  dollars  each  Federal  Tear. 
The  Act  Incre&sed  funds  to  help  oommunl- 
ttiw  build  waste  treatment  plants  from  100 
million  dollars  In  Qacal  year  1966  to  one  and 
a  quarter  billion  dollars  In  flacsJ  year  1071. 
Purthermore.  the  Federal  government  was 
authorlxed  to  Increase  construction  contri- 
butions to  4or«  of  the  eoete  of  these  waste 
treatment  planu  If  the  states  made  mach- 
ing  oontrlbutlons;  to  60t  if  the  states  adop- 
ted   enforceable    staiMlards   plus    additional 


Incentives.   If  planning   was   on   a  compre- 
hensive metropolitan  basis. 

Surely,  the  past  ten  years  tell  »  tale  of 
achievement,  of  commitment  and  of  pur- 
poee.  In  that  period,  from  a  budget  of  less 
than  a  million  dollars,  the  Congress,  last 
year,  brought  the  program  to  realistic  meas- 
ure with  an  overall  authorization  for  fiscal 
1968  of  581  mlUlons.  The  President,  in  this 
theme  of  commitment  and  purpose,  said  to 
the  nation.  "Today,  we  proclaim  our  refusal 
to  be  strangled  by  the  wastee  of  clvillRstlon. 
Today  we  begin  to  be  masten  of  our  envi- 
ronment." 

Today,  we  are  gathered  here  to  dfscuss  the 
provisions  of  the  Administration  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  1968,  bearing  directly  upon 
our  refusal  to  be  strangled  by  the  wastes  of 
civilization.  As  already  noted,  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  1968  budget  request  for  con- 
struction grants  Is  9V)0  million,  against  a 
Congressional  authorization  In  the  "Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1M8"  of  H&O  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Prank  C.  DlLuzlo.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior  for  Water  Pollution  Control,  has 
endorsed  the  Administration  reduction  of 
wastewater  treatment  plant  construction 
grants  by  •2fi0  million  for  fLscal  1968.  point* 
ing  out  that  the  sutas  are  now  engaged  iQ 
an  all-out  effort  to  prepare  acceptable  wa- 
ter quality  standards  by  June  30th  and.  since 
standards  will  not  be  in  effect  until  after 
June  30th.  full  impact  of  construction  grant 
money  would  not  be  felt  until  the  last  half 
of  the  year.  Mr.  DlLuzlo  also  notes  a  "•as 
million  to  40  million"  overlap  of  funds  from 
1967  to  1968.  whatever  weight  that  might 
have,  considering  the  funds  appear  to  have 
been  committed. 

I  would  note  here  that  the  Issue  ot  stand- 
ards is  ua  archaic  device  for  malingering 
In  the  war  on  pollution.  My  own  state, 
New  Tork.  until  the  recent  Rockefeller  ad- 
ministration insistence  on  action,  happily 
traveled  about  the  realm,  busily  clao^fy- 
Ing  streams  for  years  and  years  but  did 
nothing  about  the  pollution  of  them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  hard  facts.  To  repeat, 
to  any  municipal  action  program  In  waste 
treatment  facilities  construction,  the  federal 
govertunent  will  now  contribute  30%,  If 
matching  state  funds  are  available  40%  and 
with  enforceable  staadards  50%,  with  metro- 
politan comprehensive  planning  an  addi- 
tional 10%  of  the  grant  Is  authorized,  t 
aee  nothing  here  which  suggeeta  all  should 
be  at  a  stand-still  until  standards  are 
agreed.  Rather,  I  see  a  program  which,  with 
stale  matchmg  funds  available,  as  in  the 
caae  of  New  Tort.  Maryland  and  others  a 
program  which  demands  40%  grants  should 
be  immediately  available  to  enoourage  the 
moat  rapid  possible  construction  activity. 

It  appeara  that  the  addlUonal  10%  fed- 
eral granu  available  If  enforceable  standards 
afi^ly.  U  lost  if  programs  are  tnlUated  be- 
fore standards  are  acoepted.  I  suggest  the 
Congress  can  easily  remedy  that  situation 
by  making  the  grants  retroactive.  Further, 
the  mem.ben  of  this  ocnnmlttee  would,  I'm 
sure,  be  among  the  fliat  to  recognize  that 
it's  unlikely  many  state  legislatures  will  have 
sJIlrmatlvely  acted  on  enforceable  standards 
by  June  30th  next.  The  state  of  the  art,  it 
seems  to  me,  Is  well  enough  advanced  to  af- 
firm that  standards  must  come  into  the  na- 
tional program  but  it  offera  no  j\istlflcatlon 
to  delay  the  construction  of  treatment  facil- 
ities— the  basic  Index  of  progreea  In  our 
present  desperate  need. 

Desperate  need  may  beat  be  illustrated  by 
reference,  once  again,  to  my  bocne  state.  New 
Tork.  The  state-  has  an  estimated  cost  of 
one  billion,  seven  hundred  milUoQ  dollars  to 
clean  up  the  backlog  of  necessary  waste 
treatment  p\tniX  construction,  piled  up  dur- 
ing the  yean  of  clasalfl  cation  of  our  rivers 
and  no  pollution  control  action.  My  under- 
standing Is  that  If  the  full  MfiO  million  au- 
thorised by  the  Congress  were  appropriated. 


New  Tork  State  would  receive  only  M7  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1968.  In  New  Tork  City  alone. 
Indicated  expenditure  In  1968  U  •179^86.000. 
If  all  of  the  State's  grant  were  aUocated  to 
New  Tork  City  alone,  the  city  would  receive 
a  Uttle  over  20%  of  lU  coat — and  this  in  a 
state  whose  citizens  have  voted  a  one  billion 
dollar  pollution  control  bond  Issue.  Tbe 
State,  ohvloiisly.  is  ready  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide a  30'^fl  matching  grant,  establishing  the 
federal  share  at  40% .  Under  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request,  the  637  milUon  grant 
to  New  Tork  State,  under  CongresslonaUy 
authorized  funds,  would  be  reduced  by  more 
than  half. 

May  I  suggest  that  If  there  Is  any  real  con- 
viction appropriated  funds  will  not  be  util- 
ized, the  Congress  could  consider  allocating 
larger  percentages  ot  construction  funds  to 
state  programs  affirmatively  proceeding,  sup- 
ported by  financing  approved  by  the  state's 
cltUBcna,  and  balance  the  nfttlonal  program 
out  in  future  years,  when  lagging  states  are 
either  inspired  to  act.  or  commanded  to  do 
so  under  enforcement  proceeding. 

My  understanding  Is  that  New  Tork  is 
going  forward  with  lu  pollution  conlrol  pro- 
gram without  the  indicated  federal  participa- 
tion. The  state  is  pre-flnanclng  the  federal 
portion,  hoping,  eventually,  to  recapture  tbe 
funds  when  available.  Translated  to  na- 
tional basis.  It  seems  to  me  the  necessity  for 
such  action  In  New  Tork  and  other  states 
must  deal  a  devastating  blow  to  the  over-all 
program  in  tenns  of  momentum. 

At  the  very  least,  to  encourage  states  and 
communities  willing  to  go  forward  under  the 
pre-payment  pattern.  I  urge  this  committee 
to  recommend  amending  the  law  to  provide 
that  funds  advanced  by  a  state  or  community 
to  pre-pay  any  portion  of  a  federal  gnuit  for 
which  a  project  would  have  been  eligible  had 
sufficient  federal  funds  been  available,  be 
repaid  from  the  next  federal  appropriation 
before  funds  are  allotted  to  the  states,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  full  and  usual  allot- 
ment to  such  state.  This,  we  may  hope,  will 
Insure  a  oonUnuation  of  the  conviction  and 
will  to  act  In  those  states  moving  dramat- 
ically  forward. 

There  are,  and  have  been,  too  many  signs 
of  loss  of  mocnentum  many  probably  attrib- 
utable, m  Bocne  measure,  to  the  dislocations 
Inherent  in  command  changes  In  recent 
tlmee.  Enforcement  proceedings  appear  to 
have  drastically  slowed.  Again,  there  are 
explanations:  ftwemoet  among  them — the 
familiar  do-nothing  argument — that  the 
statee  must  have  time  to  formulate  their 
water  quality  standards  to  comply  with  the 
federal  statutes.  Here,  we  are  told,  the  adop- 
tion Is  slowed  by  multiple  legislative  action 
frequently  required,  and  liy  inadequate 
■taffa.  Meanwhile,  the  enforcement  program 
Is  at  a  virtual  etandsttll. 

Let  It  not  be  supposed  that  1  lean  heavtly 
on  enforcement  actions.  My  phllosopby 
during  my  service  on  the  Advisory  Board  was 
that  enforcement  action  should  tM  a  last 
resort.  n.pplied  only  after  exhaustion  of  every 
other  device.  Those  who  argeed  with  me  felt 
that  the  state  or  municipality,  inspired  and 
educated  to  its  pollution  problems,  would 
develop  a  long  range  comprehensive  program. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  enforcement  action 
would  produce.  In  most  instances,  stop-gap 
action,  short-ranged  and  grudging— only 
Lhat  which  could  be  ordered  under  the  lati- 
tude given  to  the  courts  by  current  legisla- 
tion. My  own  state,  which  passed  a  pollu- 
tion bond  Issue  of  one  billion  dollars  for  a 
long  range  program,  would  have  planned 
much  less  and.  surely,  performed  much  leas 
enthualasUcally  under  the  laah  of  enforce- 
ment. 

At  the  intra-state  level,  we  aee  an  exam- 
ple of  the  need  for  pubUc  parUcipatlon  and 
Interest.  I  would  dte  the  esse  of  the  nearby 
Patuxent  River  In  Maryland  as  illustrative 
of  the  need  to  encourage  public  momentum- 
Th«  rtver.  it  is  agreed,  is.  under  the  pressure 
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of  the  growing  population,  becoming  intol- 
erably polluted.  The  M&ryland  House  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  seven-county  com- 
pact to  deal  with  the  problem.  List  month, 
however,  a  committee  of  the  Maryland  Sen- 
ate—under pressure  of  local  eelf-interests 
and  vrlth  tbe  public  apathetic,  killed  the 
plan,  on  the  sanie  day  It  approved  Mary- 
Unds  entry  into  the  Inter-atato  Susque- 
hanna River  pact. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  public  awareness— 
to  the  information  and  education  program^ 
1  am  under  a  distinct  Impraaelon  of  slow- 
down. Two  years  ago,  sa  I  have  indicated. 
the  vast  majority  of  the  preaa  were  giving 
lull  voice  to  support  of  the  anU-polluUon 
program.  Radio  and  telerialon— network 
snd  local  stations — were  promoting  the 
cause  In  programs  and  In  pubUc  service  an- 
nouncements. People  at  the  grass  roots 
were  responding.  Literally  thousands  of  in- 
quiries were  being  received  by  the  Water 
pollution  Control  Administration  from  local 
citizens  and  civic  organizations.  How  can 
we  help?    What  can  we  do? 

Now.  It  appears  to  me.  Um  steam  has  gone 
out  of  the  effort.  To  be  sure,  the  critical 
area  of  air  pollution  has  broadened  the  focus 
of  public  Interest.  But  X  do  not  think  that 
the  programs  should,  in  any  faablon,  be  al- 
lowed to  bec<mie  competitive,  for  dollara. 
or  for  public  support.  In  both  cases,  public 
Interest  and  support  Is  the  only  way  to  solu- 
tion of  tbe  environmental  problem.  It  Is 
my  contention  that  we  cannot  turn  from  one 
crisis  to  another,  at  the  cost  of  depriving 
either  of  the  oontlnuing  effort  necessary  to 
a  solution. 

We  are  all  aware  ot  the  many  demands  on 
the  public  awareness  as  well  as  on  the  budg- 
ets—federal and  local — but.  I  take  it.  It  U 
now  public  policy  that  we  will  clean  our 
environment— *s  a  matter  of  national  neces- 
sity and  as  a  demonstration  to  the  world 
that  our  system  provides  tbe  means  for  mak- 
ing that  ever-changing  environment  healthy 
and  habitable. 

In  Lincoln's  phrase:  "We  cannot  escape  tbe 
responsibility  ot  tomorrow  by  evading  it 
today." 

The  construction  grant  la  not  the  only 
clement  In  clean  water  restoration  demand- 
lag  attention.  I  have  focuasd  on  the  con- 
struction que«tloD  but  oonslder  further 
review  of  addlUonal  funds  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  adequate  techni- 
cal, admlnisuative  and  supervising  compe- 
tence at  the  state  and  local  levels  vital. 
Adequate  staff  at  the  federal  level  also  needs 
continuing  attention,  as  does  an  expanded 
program  enlisting  the  talents  of  the  indus- 
trial research  esUbllsbment,  Including  lab- 
<n^torLes  ot  industrial  polluting  groups. 
Much  may  be  gained  If  the  talents  of  those 
who  know  most  about  the  Industrial  proc- 
esses Involved  in  pollution  are  bent  to  dolag 
something  for  pollution  control.  ^ 

To  support  my  concentratloo  on  the  con- 
struction grant  Issue,  however,  I  refer  you  to 
the  report.  Issued  last  week,  by  the  Presi- 
dential Committee  on  Water  for  Peace,  the 
Incipient  international  program  to  assure 
pure  and  plentiful  water  supplies.  The  In- 
troduction to  the  report  sta-tss  that  progress 
In  solving  water  problems  would  be  measured 
by  new  capital  construction,  ranging  frooa 
simple  sanitation  facUlUes  to  large  scale 
river  basin  projecta.  I  suboUt  oooatrucUon 
of  treatment  fadUUes  Is  the  critical  meas- 
ure of  success  or  failure  here  at  home,  and 
nothing  should  be  done  to  delay  or  dimin- 
ish that  construction. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  recently  noted 
that  "a  massive  infusion  of  money  from  the 
VS.  Treasury  will  not  provide  the  final  so- 
lution to  the  (water)  problem.  Tbe  Senator 
also  quoted  what  he  described  as  tbe  "poeti- 
cally" phrased  view  ot  Secretary  of  Intarlor 
Udali  that  "Both  sides  of  the  Congressional 
aisles  are  full  of  aspiring  Mr.  Cleans,  vying 
for   the  whitest  hat«  and  the  fullest  can- 


teetu."  And,  finally.  Senator  Jackson  ex- 
pressed the  oonvlctlon  that  "the  major  bur- 
den of  prevention  must  be-  borne  by  the 
states,  munldpaJlUes.  industry  and  (volun- 
teer) organizaU<Mis. 

Weil,  we  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  i»oblem  for  the 
past  ten  years  accept  that  a  massive  Infu- 
sion of  money  from  the  U.8.  Treasury  ts 
not  a  solution  of  itself.  We  also  remember 
when  the  Congressional  aisles  were  virtually 
barren  of  "aspiring  Mr.  Cleans"  and  find 
only  immense  satisfaction  In  the  broad,  en- 
thusiastic support  of  pollution  control  in 
both  bouses  of  Congress.  Also,  we  have  al- 
ways recognized  that  if  a  control  program 
was  to  be  successful,  the  burden  of  pre- 
vention had  to  be  borne  in  partnership  with 
the  federal  government  by  states,  munici- 
palities, industry  and  volunteer  organiza- 
tions. The  question  has  always  been  how  to 
Inspire  these  elements  to  their  dut|;.  The 
grants  program  in  the  earlier  yeaia  gener- 
ated the  expenditure  of  five  dollars  at  the 
state  and  municipal  level  for  every  federal 
dollar  expended.  With  the  more  generous 
allowaEu:es  in  Federal  granU  under  current 
leglsLatiMi.  the  ratio  Is  still  3  to  1. 

That.  It  seems  to  me,  is  Inspiration  of  the 
highest  order.  More.  It  is  a  vital  key  to  the 
solution  of  our  water  pollution  problem. 

In  the  light  of  this  record  of  achievement, 
surely  we  roust  be  concerned  when  Mr. 
Phillip  S.  Hughes.  CJcputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  ot  the  Budget,  admits  that  "The  fed- 
eral budget  for  water  pollution  projecta  in 
fiscal  1968  will  be  higher  than  In  fiscal  year 
'67,  but  still  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  demand  for  federal  aid  In  this  area." 

This  is  no  time  for  Inadequacy  In  any  sense. 
The  dislocations  already  noted  in  the  move  to 
the  Department  ot  Interior  cry  out  that  there 
mtist  be  neither  new  blows  to  Internal 
morale,  nor  further  discouragement  In  con- 
struction of  treatment  facilities  or  In  the 
critical  area  of  retaining  and  recruiting  com- 
petent personnel.  Rather,  there  must  be  tbe 
conviction  that  the  entire  organization  of 
government  gives  first  priority  to  pollution 
control.  In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  mo- 
mentum attained  over  the  past  ten  years 
must  t>e  maintained  and.  if  possible.  In- 
creased, or  we  shall  see  the  well  of  pubUc 
enthusiasm  dry  up— and  who  Is  to  say  if 
that  day  comes  that  pump-prlmlng.  by  fed- 
eral grant  programs  of  billions  a  year,  will 
aee  it  flow  again.  If  sctlon.  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  at  state,  municipal  and  volunteer 
leveU  falls  away— there  Is  no  final  solution 
to  the  problem  ot  environments  pollution. 


Macbine  on  the  Mmb  ot  Mab  ob  tbt 
Mom? 


[Froa  tbe  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.  23.  10671 
Alttemativx  ro  Apollo 

Surveyor  S's  successful  moon  landing  has 
oocuired  during  the  national  re-examl nation 
of  the  apace  program  touched  off  by  the 
Apollo  tragedy.  Inevitably.  Surveyor  3  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  stages 
of  lunar  study  and  exploration  do  not  require 
men,  that  the  moon  can  be  investigated  to  a 
considerable  extent  without  mcurnng  either 
the  great  risks  or  high  coeto  of  manned  lunar 
flight.  From  tbe  scientific  and  technical 
polnte  of  view.  Surveyor -type  flights  are  a 
rational  and  feasible  alternative  to  Apollo. 

The  televlitton  camera  and  the  exteosifaie 
shovel  oD  Surveyor  3  are  man-made  surro- 
gatea  for  human  eyes  and  hands  on  the 
moon's  surface.  The  shovel  can  manipulate 
lunar  soli,  and  the  results  of  that  work  can 
be  radioed  t>ack  to  earth,  without  the 
presence  of  a  human  twtng.  Those  first 
small  trenches  that  that  tool  has  already  dug 
on  the  moon  demonstrate  on  a  tiny  scale  the 
potentially  Important  lunar  uses  of  remotely 
controlled  instrumente. 

Future  Surveyor*  vehicles  can  have^  more 
elaborate  cqiilpment:  for  example,  miniature 
chemical  laboratories  or  instrumenta  for 
measuring  radioactivity.  It  U  technically 
feasible  also  to  send  a  capsule  to  the  moon 
prt^perly  equipped  to  tsJte  samples  of  the 
lunar  surface  and  to  return  them  to  earth 
for  analysla.  All  this  could  be  dene  without 
endangering  anyone. 

Moreover,  unmanned  exploratory  vehicles 
are  cheaper  than  the  Apollo  capsule  and  re- 
quire lees  powerful  rockeU.  Becent  jmum 
have  seen  fantastic  progress  in  miniaturWiiC 
electronic  gear.  As  a  result,  much  of  what 
human  beings  might  do  on  the  moon  could 
Instead  be  done  by  apparatus  weighing  less 
than  the  three  Apollo  pilots,  their  food  and 
ox^en.  and  the  numerous  safety  devices  re- 
quired for  manned  flight.  Thus  If  the 
United  Stales  wants  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  moon  most  economically 
and  quickly,  exploration  by  Instruments  Is 
preferable  to  analogous  manned  activity. 

The  death  of  the  tiint  Apollo  aatronauu 
brought  home  to  most  Americ&ns  for  the 
first  time  the  great  risks  being  run  by  the 
United  States  moon  project.  Even  greater 
risks  lie  ahead  when  and  if  this  country  pro- 
ceeds with  the  imtned  technique  presently 
envisaged. 

Manned  spaoe  exploration  has  unavoidable 
dangers,  but  these  are  multiplied  many  times 
by  the  pressure  of  the  1D70  deadline  that 
dominates  the  Apollo  project.  What  Sur- 
veyor S  has  done  Is  to  remind  us  t^iat — aside 
from  propaganda  and  prestige  considera- 
tlona — there  Is  no  need  thus  to  endanger 
brave  men's  Uvea. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nrw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesdav.  April  25,  1SS7 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times,  of  April  23,  1987.  published 
a  thoughtful  editorial  concerning  the 
deadline  for  sending  a  man  to  the  moon. 
The  Times  editorial  suggests  the  use  ot 
scientific  Instruments  to  explore  the 
moon  Instead  ot  the  far  more  dangerous 
and  costly  plan  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon.  The  editorial  also  points  out  the 
risks  in  trying  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon 
by  1970,  In  light  of  the  Apollo  tragedy 
and  the  loss  of  the  Soviet  spaceman,  the 
Times  editorial  should  be  read  and 
studied  b;  all  of  us.    It  follows: 


Patriolk  CHoeBtUp  NeeJi  Optinisa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLET 

or    CEOBOIA 

IM  THE  H008E  OF  BEPBESJKNTATIVIB 
Tvesdav,  AprU  25.  1957 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  member  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  I  have  been  most  im- 
pressed with  the  faith  of  the  committee 
members,  of  the  NASA  team,  and  of  our 
dedicated  astronauts  in  the  great  poten- 
tial and  future  of  space-related  tech- 
noloey  and  exploration.  In  spite  of  ad- 
versities, the  optimism  of  these  dedicated 
people  reflect  the  spirit  and  belief  of  the 
American  people  In  their  own  strength 
and  ability,  under  God,  to  accomplish. 
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Indicative  of  "faith"  Is  tbe  following 
Optimist  Speaking  Contest  zone  win  of 
Mr.  BlU  WiUis,  2740  Schaul  Street.  Co- 
lumbus ,  Oa .  The  Optimist  Clubs  of 
America  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
fine  speaking  project,  and  the  family  of 
this  young  man  Is  also  to  be  commended 
for  giving  him  a  keen  insight  into  suc- 
cessful living. 

The  speech  follows: 

pATKIonC    CimXHBHIF    Nkkds    Oftucxsm 
(A    spaech    by   BUI   WUUs) 

MoUilng  oould  be  more  truUiful  thui  the 
fact  tnat  patriots  everywhere  need  opti- 
mism. But.  I  ask  you.  "Can  you  reaUy  be  a 
vorthwhUe  and  responsible  patriot  to  your 
ooontry  If  you  are  not  optimistic?"  I  think 
not,  because  without  opUmisni.  which  rep- 
reeenls  faith  and  hope,  there  is  only  despair 
and  r&Unrc. 

Never  before  in  any  other  period  of  clvl- 
tlsatlOQ  lias  there  been  a  greater  need  for 
optimism  than  there  is  today.  The  world 
Is  in  a  state  of  confusion,  with  Oghtlng  and 
dsstructlon.  crime  and  poverty.  In  this  nu- 
clear age  tbe  world  oould  be  destroyed  In- 
stantly and  end  In  annilillatloD.  This 
thought  makes  it  easy  for  dtisena  to  beoocne 
despondent  and  act  with  despair.  Therefore 
It  Is  not  only  Important  but  absolutely  Im- 
perative for  cltiasns  to  maintain  optimism. 

Our  actions  are  controlled  by  our  thoughts. 
It  Is  impossible  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts 
if  we  are  peaalmlstlc.  We  must  suppress  our 
thoughts  of  fear  and  defeat  and  think  in 
term  of  success  and  victory, 

Winston  Cburchlll  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  tUa  optimism  during  World  War 
n.  In  the  darkest  hours  he  continued  to 
hold'  his  band  high  and  express  victory  by 
forming  a  V  with  two  fingers,  thui  giving 
optimism  to  mllUozii  o(  pec^le  and  encour- 
agement to  continue  to  fight  untU  the  vic- 
tory was  won. 

Bvery  morning  people  are  saying  to  their 
friends,  "Have  a  good  day."  Bow  does  one 
have  a  good  day?  Simply  by  thinking  good 
thoughts  all  day  and  putting  them  Into 
action.     The  decision  Is  outb  to  make. 

Most  profeaeions  depend  on  optimism,  doc- 
tors, lawyers ,  znJnlsteri  and  athletes  to  name 
a  few.  We  have  all  witnessed  ball  games 
that  were  won  in  tbe  last  few  minutes  of 
the  game  because  the  team  was  filled  with 
optimism. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  athletic  op- 
timism was  described  scune  yean  ago  by 
Hugh  Fullerton,  s  famous  iportswrtter.  He 
tells  the  story  of  a  star  team  in  tbe  Tezaa 
baseball  league  whose  manager  was  Josh 
OlteiUy.  Tills  team  lest  many  games,  due 
to  peaslmistlc  attitudes.  CReUly  recognised 
the  trouble  and  took  two  t>ata  from  each 
player  to  a  famous  falth-healer.  by  the  name 
of  Schlater.  Tixt  players  were  informed  that 
Bohlater  had  blessed  the  i>ace  and  they  now 
oontalned  a  power  that  oould  not  be  broken. 
The  players  were  of  course  astounded,  but 
led  by  this  thought  they  won  the  champlon- 
ahlp.  Ttuore  was  no  difference  In  the  bats, 
but  a  new  thought  pattern  changed  the  at- 
titudes of  these  men. 

Ignorance  may  be  bliss,  but  knowledge  de- 
termines ttic  daatlny  of  every  nation.  Prog- 
ress depends  on  education  and  the  optlml£ilc 
viewpoints  of  Its  dtlaeos.  We  are  coacemcd 
about  the  welfare  of  our  fellowman.  With 
mod«m  modes  of  tr&nsportatloD  and  com- 
munication we  have  numerous  opportunities 
to  travel,  study,  observe  and  listen.  A  state- 
ment uttered  today  may  be  beard  around 
the  world,  therefore  making  It  possible  to  be- 
eoove  Informed  on  aU  Issues  of  world  affairs. 
Wrth  this  knowledge,  we  become  capable  of 
making  the  necessary  decisions  which  enables 
us  to  t>e  responsible,  loyal  Americans.  It  is  s 
challenge  for  each  patriot  to  discipline  their 
thoughts  and  control  their  actions  to  make 
this  a  better  and  more  peaceful   World  In 


which  to  live.  This  challenge  can  only  Im 
met  with  (^>tlml8m. 

Rememt>«r — 

Knowledge  creates  ideas. 

Ideas  promote  actions. 

Actions  detC'rmlne  progress. 

Progress  depends  on  optimism. 

Ttierefore.  Patriotic  Cltlsenship  does  Need 
Optimism. 


JowmafisB  Prae  to  Leonard  Vktor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  Mxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATtVES 

Tuesdav.  April  25,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Recobd  at  this  time  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Long  Island  Press,  April 
15,  1967,  which  reported  the  Meyer  Ber- 
ger  Award,  conferred  by  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism  upon 
Leonard  Victor  for  his  series  on  Long 
Island's  teoiage  drug  addicts,  l^e 
award  was  accepted  by  David  Starr, 
managing  editor  of  the  Press,  who  had 
the  courage  and  foresight  to  promote 
this  examination  of  drug  addlUcm  among 
the  yoimg  and  Ita  affects  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

I  think  that  the  Long  Island  Press  Is 
to  be  congratulated  for  Its  interest  In 
what  Is  one  of  our  greatest  social  prob- 
lems. Only  when  the  public  Is  presented 
with  facts  such  a£  these  wUl  action  be 
mobilized  which  will  provide  a  remedy. 

Under  extentlon  of  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  have  the  story  Included  In  the 
RxcoaD  at  this  point ; 

AwASo  roa  Pasas  BrArwwm:  Osrs  Bcaon  Crra- 
TSON  roa  Dora  P— "fy 

For  disting\ilstied  reporting,  Prese  staffer 
Leonard  Victor  has  won  tbe  Ueyer  Berger 
award  from  the  Columbia  University  Oradu- 
ate  School  of  JournsUsm  for  his  spotlight 
aeries  on  Long  Island*  teenage  drug  addicts. 

The  award  recognlzet  distinguished  New 
Tork  reporting  in  the  tradition  ot  the  late 
Meyer  Berger.  a  Puiltser- prise  winning  re- 
porter for  the  New  Tork  Times  unui  his 
death  in  1959. 

"Mr.  Berger's  sympathetic  feellDg  for  life 
and  ills  abllicy  to  buUd  impact  with  simple 
fact  are  tbe  ctiaracterlstlcs  ot  both  winners' 
work,"  the  Judges  declared. 

Victor  sliared  the  award  with  Murray  Schu- 
mach  of  the  New  York  Times.  They  sscb  re- 
ceive t&OO  and  a  framed  certificate. 

It  was  the  i^h  award  for  the  spotlight 
series,  which  exposed  the  growing  numbv  of 
drug  addicts  among  liigh  scliool  and  ooUege 
students. 

Victor's  serlss  resulted  In  county,  city  and 
state  legislative  action  to  curb  addiction. 

Among  tbe  otber  bonora  the  series  has  won 
are  tbe  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for  distin- 
guished public  service  In  journalism:  the 
*'Page  One  Award  for  Crusading  Jovirnallsm 
from  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Hew  Tork:  the 
New  York  State  Wedlcai  Boclety  Award;  a 
Public  Service  citation  from  tiie  Society  of 
Silurians,  an  organisation  of  veteran  New 
Tork  newspapermen;  and  an  award  from  the 
Ons  Hundred  Tear  Association,  a  group  of 
dvlc  workers  dedicated  to  the  improvement 
of  New  Tork  City. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Victor  received  th«  Scrlpps 
Howard  Foundation's  top  prise  of  $1,000  for 
the  nation's  beat  writing  on  conservation  for 
his  series  on  "Ugly  Long  Island." 

Winners  of  the  Meyer  Berger  award  were 
chosen  from  31  nominees  by  three  Judges — 


Louis  Starr,  associate  profeaaor  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia;  Wlliiam  A.  Caldwvtl.  asalstant 
editor  of  the  Record  In  Hackensack.  N.J..  and 
Richard  L.  Tobln.  managing  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review. 

The  award  was  accepted  by  David  Starr. 
Press  managing  editor,  in  ceremonies  yes- 
terday at  Oolumbia  Unlveralfy.  Victor  Is  re- 
cuperating from  a  heart  attack  In  his  Syceset 
home. 

Schumach.  64.  was  cited  for  his  story  "Up- 
state Hamlet's  Heart  is  In  Vietnam"  wliieh 
appeared  in  the  Tlm«i  last  t>ec.  9.  He  Is  also 
the  author  of  the  book,  "7%e  Face  on  the 
Cutting  Room  Floor." 

Victor.  S3,  was  a  photographer  with  ths 
Newhouae  Newspapers  when,  six  years  ago. 
he  began  bis  reporting  career. 

He  was  a  photogmpby  officer  in  tbe  United 
States  Military  Transport  Service  during 
World  War  n.  His  photographic  bonon  In- 
clude the  award  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  America  for  the  best  pboto  of  the  veaf 
In  1901. 

He  was  bom  in  Manhattan  and  received 
hu  higher  education  at  New  Tork  and  Colum- 
bia UulverslUea. 


April  25,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICBIOAJV 
IN  THE  BOU8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24.  1967 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  Axul  May  1907  Ijssiws  of  SporU 
Afield  magazine  carried  an  excellent 
two-part  article  entitled,  "Oun  Iaws— 
Their  CauM  and  Cure,"  by  Mr.  Zack 
Taylor.  Pursuant  to  permission  granted. 
part  1  of  the  article,  "The  Cause."  which 
appeared  in  the  April  Issue  of  %x>rU 
Afield,  follows: 

TBS   CstTSS—pAST   1 

(By  Zack  Taylor) 

"How  could  It  all  have  liappened?  Why 
did  none  of  the  girls  acream  for  help  or 
break  away  while  tiielr  captor  was  out  of  the 
room?  The  answer  probably  lies  in  tht 
power  of  a  gun:  the  helpless  victims  were  evi- 
dently paralysed  by  the  thouglH  that  tbe 
asaaiiant  might  shoot  them  before  any  move 
could  succeed." 

Once  again — this  time  with  the  brittle  per- 
suasiveness of  Time  Magazine — attention  wat 
focused  on  a  small  piece  of  iron,  and  a  senee 
of  luieasinesa  was  felt  in  the  land. 

Neatly  and  quickly  the  fears  of  tnlllloni 
were  leveled  against  one  clear,  easily  under- 
stood target.  The  power  6f  a  gun.  The  very 
real  ability  of  a  firearm  to  threaten  to  hold 
at  bay.  to  terrorize  and  to  kill. 

Society's  gorge  Is  alow  to  rise,  but  It  haa 
been  goaded  beyond  endurance.  A  President 
of  youthful  charm  and  promise  was  cruelly 
cut  down.  Little  girls  were  led.  one  by  one. 
like  stieep  to  their  slaughter,  A  mad  marks- 
man soaked  a  quiet  campus  in  blood. 
Women  were  arranged  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  and  shot  by  a  murderer  who  wanted  to 
"be  somebody." 

Painfully  slow  to  wrath,  aociety  now  seek* 
to  fix  the  origin  of  Its  liarasament.  With  esch 
passing  moment  the  source  aeems  to  become 
more  evident.  It  ti  there — in  tbe  power  d 
a  gun. 

So  on  the  floor  of  the  US.  8«nate.  men 
debate  firearms-homicide  rates.  From  the 
White  House  comes  the  cry  for  controls. 
Most  of  the  state  legislatures  ponder  a  pa- 
rade of  bills  aimed  unerringly  at  one  single 
targst:  Ctirb  the  power  of  guns. 


Against  this  orerwhelming  tide,  a  small 
but  vocal  group  has  risen  up  in  protest. 
These  men  bavs  defended  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  have  quoted  crime  statia- 
Ucs.  Tbey  liave  lilnted  of  coospiradea  and 
bavs  described  ths  healthy  aq>ects  of  their 
sport. 

plalnUvely,  they  bavs  cried  out:  "We  are 
bonest  men.  hunters  and  target  shooters. 
Why  take  away  our  guns?  We  don't  cam- 
mi  t  Crimea." 

But  each  new  attack  by  a  madman  sweepa 
aside  their  proteeu.  Society  ii  so  frightened 
it  cannot  take  tbe  time  to  listen.  Anything, 
the  public  sayi.  is  t>etter  than  nothing. 

Tbe  hard  reaUty  is  that  we  are  caught  in 
the  crush  of  an  eecalaung  crime  wave.  Vast 
sections  of  our  cities  are  perilous  by  day  and 
unlnhsbltable  at  night.  Armed  robbery, 
rape  and  slaylngs  have  followed  the  exodus 
of  decent  cltlscns.  Criaie  now  stalks  ths 
quiet  suburban  streeta. 

Who  Isn't  scared?  No  one  aeems  able  to 
cope  with  organized  ganga.  Ttiey  steal  a 
truck  in  one  state.  fiU  It  with  the  contenU 
of  s  bouse  in  a  second  and  sell  tlie  goods  in  a 
third. 

Who  Is  unconcerned  about  rightist  groups 
arming  themselves  with  automstlc  weapons 
and  silenced  guns?  Bow  do  you  Ignore  the 
stories  of  racial  violence  and  the  hotheads 
wtu>  are  openly  threatening  the  forces  of  taw 
and  order? 

Who  aiT>""g  us  is  not  sickened  when  a 
mother  turns  a  hunting  rifle  on  her  children? 
What  man  is  not  shocked  when  a  mind 
snaps  and  an  unsuspecting  policeman  falls 
dead? 

This  worried  society  Is  Ei^cn  the  incredible 
news  that  Britain  la  sUengthcning  her  laws 
dealing  with  criminals  while  lawyers  and 
courts  in  our  land  are  weakening  ours.  In 
ths  face  of  a  wholesale  breakdown  in  law 
and  order,  we  see  a  confounding  Ut>eralixa- 
tlon  in  criminal  procedures.  Tbe  police  pro- 
test.   And  their  hands  arc  tied. 

This  Is  the  cUmatfl  of  the  day.  It  la  an 
atmosphere  supercharged  with  fear.  And 
we  are  ready  to  grasp  at  any  placelx).  Those 
who  hear  the  cries  first  are  our  elect«d  rep- 
resentatives. 

For  an  armed  crUninal,  there  la  little  risk 
In  ro1>blng,  raping  and  murdering  the  de- 
fenseless. Even  in  tbe  hands  of  a  woman 
or  a  youngster,  a  light  firearm  can  be  stun- 
ningly effective.  Such  la  tbe  power  of  a 
gun. 

So  our  lawmakers  draw  up  a  law  to  re- 
strict that  power.  Only  the  right  people 
shall  be  allowed  to  have  weapons.  Wtto  can 
argue  with  that  Idea? 

The  police  know  It  la  easier  to  lock  up  a 
man  for  unlawful  possession  of  a  firearm 
than  for  attempted  robbery.  Tbey  go  along. 
The  citizens,  scared  out  of  their  wlU.  go 
along  too.  Maybe  they  support  it.  Maybs 
Just  sUy  neutral.  Maybe,  tbsy  hope,  this 
win  disarm  the  criminals. 

But  somewhere  something  goes  wrong.  It 
doesn't  work  out  the  way  everyone  hoped. 
The  robberies  and  ahooClngi  continue  as  be- 
fore or  get  worse. 

What  do  we  do  now?  Sotne  (but  not 
many)  seek  to  find  caus«s,  tiun  for  advlcs 
to  tboae  whose  business  it  is  to  fight  crtxns. 
The  rest  panic.  They  blame  the  gims  again. 
What  else  Is  there  to  do?  Tbey  show  their 
deaperatlon  In  aledgvhammer  tactics.  Their 
public  reasoning  becomes  hysterical. 

The  way  New  Jersey  got  Its  new.  tough 
gun  law  is  revealing.  The  Garden  Stats  had 
on  its  books  scxne  of  the  toughest  gun  con- 
trols in  ths  nation.  But  they  weren't 
enough.  Crime  was  still  oa  ths  increase. 
Instead  of  seeking  professional  advice,  tiis 
Governor  went  for  ths  headlines.  Without 
consulting  his  own  stats  police,  he  drew  up 
a  tougher  law.  And  so  he  oould  get  all  oC 
the  credit  for  doing  someOilng.  hs  mads  ft 
a  plank  In  his  party's  campaign  piatfor^n. 


Powv  polttloa  stems  from  patronage. 
Tboas  who  deliver  votes  get  iotm  to  hand 
out.  So  after  perfunctory,  hearings,  legts- 
lator*  in  ttie  Garden  State  sided  with  theU 
respective  parUes.  Tbe  Democrats  voted 
that  a  new  gun  law  was  needed.  The  Re- 
put>Ucans  vot«d  that  it  was  not.  But  the 
former  outoxmiber  the  latter.  Now.  in  a 
stats  that  cannot  educate  Its  college-hound 
students  or  cleanse  lU  air  and  water  of  the 
foulest  pollutants  in  the  land,  an  honest 
cttlsen  must  be  fingerprinted  38  times  be- 
fore he  can  buy  a  shotgun. 

The  dlscuwlons  held  prior  to  passage 
were  incredible.  Proponents  of  the  measure 
never  denied  that  the  law  would  have  UtUe 
or  no  effect  on  criminals.  Crooks,  they 
agreed,  would  get  guns  no  matter  wtiat  re- 
strictions were  placed  upon  them. 

Instead,  this  law  was  proposed  only  to 
Inhibit  crimes  of  passion.  It  presumed  to 
disarm  the  mother  who  goes  l>erserk  and 
shoots  her  children;  the  man  who  vents  his 
hoaUllty  with  gunfire.  ProponenU  of  the 
new  law  rolled  their  eyei  heavenward  and 
intoned  piously,  '•If  we  save  the  life  of  Just 
one  little  girl,  the  law  will  be  worth  it." 

New  Jersey's  Governor  has  trlumpliantly 
Uke  his  new  law  to  Washington  and  eUted: 
"This  is  what  the  nstloo  needs."  Therefore 
It  would  t>e  w«ll  If  sportsmen  liad  some 
knowledge  of  ltrt>rovlslons.  Soone  attantlon 
should  be  given  to  examlrUng  the  cost  at 
which  New  Jersey  is  saving  little  girls — or 
whether  irtdecd  tlUs  now  law  hasn't  doomed 
to  certain  death  an  even  greater  number  of 
lltUe  girls. 

What  one  of  the  law's  supporters  habitu- 
ally termed  "the  main  thrust  of  the  legisla- 
tion" Is  to  require  every  prospeeUve  pur- 
chaser of  a  flrearm  to  establtah  his  IdenUty. 
There  Is  but  ooe  way  to  do  this.  It  Is  by 
fingerprints.  So  the  law  requires  purchasers 
to  go  to  their  local  poUce  chief,  fill  out  forms 
and  file  OngerprlnU.  The  prints  are  checked 
against  the  70-odd  million  on  file;  and  if  the 
purchaser  is  found  never  to  have  l>een  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  haa  never  been  treated  in 
a  mental  InsUtutlon,  says  he  Is  not  a  drug 
addict  or  drunkard,  and  two  character  wit- 
nesses okay  him.  and  the  chief  of  police  Ukea 
his  looks  (and  he  has  W)— he  gets  a  firearms 
Idcotificatlon  permit.  Tills  is  good  for  his 
entire  life  unless  he  commits  a  crime  or  goes 
craay.  (In  thU  event,  the  law  solemnly  re- 
quires the  holder  to  turn  In  his  permit.) 

As  an  example  of  Its  thoroughness,  the 
form  asks  "Are  you  an  alcohcHlc?"  in  one 
place :  "Are  you  a  babttual  drunkard?"  In  an- 
other place. 

The  human  frailty  of  police  chiefs  was  rec- 
ognised, and  the  bill  allows  anyone  denied 
a  permit  for  reasons  he  thlnlcs  Invalid  to  sUU 
hU  esse  before  a  county  Judge.  There  U  no 
fee  for  this  hearing. 

Hardest  (and  most  unreasonably)  hit  are 
young  men  under  the  age  of  18.  Althouc^ 
qualified  to  drive  a  car.  and  to  shoulder  a  gun 
with  the  armed  services,  tbey  ars  fortkldden 
by  New  Jersey's  new  law  to  buy  or  own  a 
weapon  of  any  kind. 

Tbe  law  has  been  in  effect  long  enough  to 
give  an  Idea  of  tu  consequences.  Tbey  bear 
close  scrutiny. 

Oun  dealers  have  been  devastated.  Esti- 
mates of  their  losses  range  as  tilgh  as  a  9&- 
percrnt  reduction  In  gun  sales  statewide. 

Apparently  aa  a  result  of  the  harassment 
many  hunters  liave  chucked  In  the  B|X>nge. 
A  tally  of  hunUng-Ucenss  sales  since  enact- 
ment of  the  law  Is  not  yet  available,  but  it 
seemus  Ukely  ths  fish-and-game  department 
win  have  to  work  within  a  budget  reduced  by 
as  much  as  30  percent. 

PoUce  are  fighting  the  law.  Tbey  know  It 
for  the  phony  It  is.  They  resent  yet  another 
demand  on  their  steadily  deteriorating  re- 
aourcea.  Only  an  estimated  ten  percent  of 
polics  chiefs  are  complying  with  tbe  law 
without    fKH'^g    undue    barassmsnt.      Ths 


rest — particularly  where  handgun -purohaM 
permits  are  being  sought — have  reaorted  to 
tacUcs  tiiat  range  from  delay,  rxceaa  fees. 
demands  lor  notartsed  staceraents.  to  out- 
right denial  on  the  grounds  at  suspect  char- 
act«r.  The  stated  intentions  of  gUb  theorists 
have  become  different  in  actual  practice. 

The  tieaviest  pensiues  are  falling  on  those 
least  deserving  ot  them.  Spokesmen  for  the 
conservaUon  department  sound  the  death 
kneU  for  the  state's  young-hunter  entering 
the  field.  The  exact  number  of  youths  in- 
timidated by  a  busy  police  station  and  the 
crtminat  implications  of  being  fingerprinted 
will  never  be  known. 

But  all  of  these  discouraging  by-producU 
become  superficial  U  the  law  does.  In  fact. 
save  the  lite  of  one  little  girl.  It  is  not 
enough  to  point  out  that  there  are  some  3000 
highway  deaths  yearly  In  the  Garden  State, 
weighed  against  70-odd  deaths  by  flrearma. 
This  might  Indicate  that  New  Jersey  should 
screen  motoriits  for  undesirable  traits  with 
30  Umes  Its  present  intensity  and  by  doing 
so  should  avert  the  death  of  many  Uttle  glrla. 
The  problem  starts  m  this  area  of  the  md- 
known.  How  many  Uvea  the  gun  law  wUJ  or 
won't  aave  Is  unmeasurable.  As  the  at-tomey 
general  ao  poeUcally  put  It:  "Uke  the  Ugbt- 
twuse.  we  will  never  know  how  many  ships  its 
beams  have  saved.''  (Except  that  you  can  al- 
ways turn  the  Ught  off  and  find  out)  With 
hlB  words  he  established  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  wish  the  law's  main  purpose  to  be  tasted, 
B«  that  as  It  may.  It  Is  certain  that  the 
rMLldents  ot  New  Jersey  are  receiving  less 
polics  protection  as  a  reault  of  the  law. 
Police  departments  all  over  the  state  have 
had  to  divert  men  from  other  duties  to  ad- 
minister tlie  law.  And  funds  that  might 
otherwise  go  for  needed  equipment  have 
gone  to  hire  civilian  peraonnel  to  handle  the 
voluminous  addlUonal  paper  work. 

Some  mentally  daranged  persons  snap 
wltixout  warning.  It  Is  horribly  evident  tbst 
we  lack  tbe  knowledge  and  means  to  Inter- 
cept them  before  they  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence. (Indeed,  even  if  their  dangerous  ideas 
were  reDOgnised.  it  wouldn't  make  much  dif- 
ference. Laws  tls  ths  hands  of  thoas  we 
hlr«  to  protect  us,  which  docsnt  reaUy  mat- 
tar  anyway,  slnice  the  instiituUons  built  to 
houss  and  treat  tbe  mentally  ill  are  already 
fuU.) 

The  psycljopaths  will  continue  to  v«nt  their 
rages.  The  person  saved  from  gunfire  la  iw>t 
neoeaaarily  saved  from  danger.  Removal  ot 
all  guns  won't  reduce  a  psychopath's  raging 
b£iallUty. 

Wbo  IJ  called  in  during  neighborhood 
flgHU?  Who  la  trained  to  spot  potenUal 
suicides  and  nuts?  Who.  U  anyone  can.  can 
oome  to  your  defense  and  get  help  iMfore  it 
Is  too  lat«?  Spend  a  day  in  a  police  court 
and  you'U  see.  It's  a  cop.  To  ths  ertest  to 
irtilch  the  gun  law  burdens  tbs  poUoa,  It 
Bdda  risk,  rather  than  protection,  for  pa««n- 
tlal  vlctlnis. 

It  la  my  flrm  beliaf  that  this  new  gun 
law  has  doom*d  more  New  Jeivey  residents 
to  certain  death  by  Its  diversionary  effects. 

Citizens  ot  tbe  Oardan  State  tiave  been 
Bftnised.  Tlielr  fears  have  been  focused.  But 
on  the  wrong  target.  It  Is  tibe  criminal  use 
ct  guns  that  la  ths  eancsr  eating  at  their 
■octoty. 

Tbelr  new  law  will  not  still  Uielr  fears. 
because  the  criminal  use  of  firearms  Is  cer- 
tain to  oontanue  with  undiminished  vigor. 
'They  will  be  preyed  upon  by  armed  hood- 
lums, rapists  and  murderers  who  will  become 
bolder  as  mere  victims  are  disarmed.  The 
stroogost  gun  Uw — the  legal  abolition  of  all 
weapoos — will  not  prevent  crlma. 

What  then  Is  the  solutioo?  What  cao 
New  Jmwej  rastdents  do  to  protect  thsn- 
eelvea?  Thtry  can  vote  for  men  wbo  will  seek 
mecaKMta  of  rostralning  the  criminals  rather 
thaa  ways  ai  restricting  law-abiding  dtasens. 
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EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAO 

or   rXMlTBTLTUrU 

IK  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPaJESENTATIVBS 

Tuetilav.  AprU  25,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  mid- 
way through  last  week's  Second  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Urban  Transporta- 
tion, held  tn  my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
more  than  1,000  delegates  from  seven 
States  and  25  foreign  countries  heard  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
speak  on  mud's  role  in  developing  urban 
mass  tcansportatlon. 

Mr.  Weaver  told  the  delegates  that  al- 
though the  theme  of  their  Conference 
waa  "Cities  In  Motion."  they  should  be 
aware  of  "the  needs  of  people"  In  devel- 
oping balanced  mass  transportation  sys- 
tesns. 

Emphasizing  that  transportation  is  a 
key  element  In  HUD's  efforts  to  make 
dties  livable.  Mr.  Weaver  warned  that 
a  transit  system  which  falls  to  serve  all 
areas  of  a  city,  or  which  destroys  or 
blocks  the  view  of  Its  natiiral  beauty,  or 
which  contributes  to  Its  air  or  noise  pol- 
lution, will  hasten  that  city's  decline 
rather  than  enhance  Its  future. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Weaver's  address 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscord  and  commend 
U  to  the  attention  of  my  collea«rues : 
Mass  TmAN>pDrT*-noN  in  Ukbam  Dxvkixipuckt 
(AdOrsM  by  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Secretary.  De- 

partODcnt  at  Bousing  and  Urb&n  Develop- 

menc.  Second  XntemAtioiud  Cooterence  on 

Urtwn  TnosportAUon.  Pittsburgh  Hilton, 

Plttaburgb.  Pa..  Apr.  18.  IB«7) 

The  theme  of  tbU  conference  la  "Cities  In 
Motloa"  but  I  want  to  put  It  In  terma  of  peo- 
ple In  motion.  Tbey  are  not  quite  the  same 
things.  You  have  talked  In  this  conference 
about  various  aapecte  of  urban  nmam  tr&na- 
portatlon:  the  politics,  the  technology,  the 
research.  Che  financing,  imd  other  matters. 

X  want  to  deal  with  the  Department  of 
Bousing  and  t7rban  Development'!  role  Ln 
k«epizig  the  needs  of  people  as  a  highest  pri- 
ority in  the  development  of  a  balanced. 
tnuisportatloo  policy. 

Mobility  Is  ngbtly  one  of  the  nation's 
proodeert  achievements. 

People  can  move  upward  to  higher  In- 
Doooaa  They  can  move  outward  to  freah, 
grvea  suburbs.  They  can  go  downward  to 
study  the  deepest  ocean  depths. 

We  could  move  a  mountain,  it  we  chose  to 
expend  our  explosive  resources  to  do  It. 

We  have  moved  armies,  by  aircraft,  across 
half  the  world  almost  ovemlgbc.  to  prove  to 
ourselves,  and  to  our  friends  and  potential 
enemies,  that  we  could  do  so. 

We  have  even  moved  the  hometowns  of 
supposedly  Immovable  Major  I>ague  base- 
ball teams. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  facts  about 
American  life  today  Is  that  anyone  who  can 
afford  It  can  get  Into  his  automobile  and  go 
almost  anywhere  be  pleases.  It  gives  a  man 
a  sense  of  well-being  Just  to  know  that  a  ve- 
hicle of  esc^>e  lite  w&ltlng  In  bis  garage. 

But — and  you  knew  a  but  was  coming — \1 
anyone  Is  going  to  escape.  It  had  better  not 
be  on  one  of  those  days,  which  every  driver 
bos  experienced,  the  day  when  wherever  It  Is 


that  he  happens  to  want  to  drive,  another  t«- 
htcle  Is  already  there,  blocking  bis  way. 

The  national  learch  for  a  place  to  park,  or 
for  room  to  maneuver  your  car  around  an* 
other  car.  Is  legendary. 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  now  that 
people  have  been  discovering  there  are  some 
Ironies  in  mobility. 

If  you  want  to  take  a  long  trip  by  airplane, 
It  takes  a  relatively  abort  time;  but  If  you 
want  to  take  a  short  trip  by  auto.  It  can  taks 
a  relatively  long  time. 

ALrporu  are  moving  farther  and  farther 
out  of  tovm.  and  often  tbey  are  Jammed  with 
people  even  before  the  terminals  are  Onlsbed 
being  constructed,  .while  at  the  center  of 
many  American  cities,  moaumeotal  train 
depots  stand  nearly  deserted. 

In  some  Vietnam  battles  we  have  been 
able  to  pluck  wounded  eoldlers  out  of  the 
Jungle  and  transport  them  by  helicopter  to 
a  base  hospital  in  an  sverage  of  18  minutes, 
but  an  ambulance  In  this  Country  cannot 
get  acroes  town  In  16  minutes — unlsis  It  is 
3  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  there  Is 
DO  rain.  snow,  sleet  or  fog. 

There  are  many  Ironies  In  mobility,  and 
some  of  them  are  cruel. 

We  live  In  a  nation  where  many  men 
change  Jobs,  and  careers,  and  h(Hnetowns. 
■everal  times  within  a  lifetime.  They  can 
reasonably  expect  that,  with  patience  at 
least,  there  will  be  eonie  transport  system  to 
take  them  to  their  new  opportunities. 

But  other  men  cannot  even  get  out  of  the 
slums  they  Uve  In,  to  go  to  vn-k,  or  to  a 
doctor,  or  Just  to  s  movie,  except  by  a  major 
expenditure  of  time,  patience  and  predous 
dollars. 

In  some  American  cities,  the  bus  and  sub- 
way lines  simply  don't  go  through  the  slums, 
unless  those  neighborhoods  happen  to  be 
happUy  iltuated  on  the  routs  to  somswhere 
else. 

That  Is  why  HUD  reeently  made  slzabls 
grants  to  both  the  Watts  area  of  Las  Angeles, 
and  to  NaahvUle,  Tennessee.  In  both  of  those 
cities,  it  was  found — after  dramatic  proof 
yo«  well  remember — that  there  was  no  good, 
cheap  public  transportation  between  the 
neighborhoods  where  many  low-Income  fam- 
ilies lived  and  hospitals,  employment  centers 
and,  In  fact,  the  reet  of  society. 

Instead,  there  had  been  actual,  physical 
Isolation  snd  alienation.  That  is  something 
we  can  cure  without  even  pondering  the 
deeper  queetlotii  of  race  prejudice  and  the 
causes  of  poverty.  We  can  put  s  bus  system 
In  now,  and  that  Is  being  done. 

The  problems  of  cities  will  not  be  solved 
by  that:  the  deeper  questions  will  have  to 
be  faced.  But  that  Is  a  subject  for  another 
forum.  Ftn-  this  forum,  it  raises  the  queetlon 
of  developing  a  balanced,  national  transpor- 
tation system  that  does  not  permit  this  Iso- 
lation of  neighborhoods  to  occur,  or  con- 
tinue, or  recur. 

It  Is  a  question  very  much  alive  at  this 
moment  in  a  number  of  places,  where  the 
decision  must  be  made  soon  on  where  the 
first  subway  line  will  run.  Will  It  be  out 
one  street  through  middle  and  upper  class 
neighborhoods,  or  out  another  street.  Just 
a  few  blocks  away,  through  tow -Income 
neigh  borboods  ? 

This  Is  a  question  that  many  dtiss  will 
be  facing  as  they  move  toward  mass  transit 
systems.  Tbey  wUl  have  to  decide  where 
to  Invest  blllloDs  of  dollars  In  the  coming 
decades.  And  even  though  It  is  a  lot  of 
money,  it  will  never  bs  enough  tn  any  olty 
or  metropolitan  region  to  satisfy  everybody 
at  the  same  time. 

In  the  end.  these  are  political  decisions. 
In  the  beet  sense,  that  political  leadership 
has  the  responsibility.  It  is  our  rasponst- 
bUlty  in  HT7D.-  If  only  because  Federal  dol- 
lars are  utilised,  to  participate  from  a  per- 
spective of  national  ooneerns. 

In  practice,  we  consider  that  to  mean  w« 
will  want  to  know  from  oonununltlee  seek- 
ing Federal  help   ttut   they   have   Included 


a  careful  Inquiry  Into  ecxiaoinlo  develop, 
msnt  and  social  welfare  in  deciding  bow 
best  to  serve  a  total  region. 

The  development  of  a  transportaUon  sy^ 
tem  is  an  equation  of  many  qnantttles.  sons 
otf  which  are  stUl  unknown  to  tw.  or  at  least 
Insufflclently  Investigated. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  efficient  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  involves  a  lot  mora 
than  v^lcles  and  tracks,  and  goes  beyond 
ths  fundamentals  «f  speed,  oonvflnlenos. 
oomfort  and  cost.  Transportation  by  ita 
nature  crosses  pollttoal  boundarlca  and 
raises  queauons  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. 

It  smtiraoes  eoonomio  and  social  dimen- 
sions. It  expands  tbe  options  for  preaerT> 
Ing  and  enhancing  the  environment,  and  it 
sur«ly  ought  not  bo  destroy  natural  beauty 
or  block  the  view  of  It- 

Tranaportatlon  involves  as  well  the  oppor- 
tunity tor  bringing  governments  and  prt- 
Ta  te  enterprise  and  research  Instl  tu  tlons 
into  Joint  endeavors  to  sstabllsb  raUonsl 
public  policy. 

Fsderat  involvement  in  transportation  is 
about  as  old  as  ths  Republic,  if  you  count 
the  military  protecUon  for  the  covered 
wagons.  But  ss  most  of  you  know.  It  te 
also  about  the  newest  of  Federal  activities. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  came  Into 
being  on  the  first  of  this  month,  the  newest 
of  the  Oablnet-level  departments,  the  only 
one  newer  than  my  own  Department  oC 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  which  wsi 
created  in  November.  1986. 

HUD's  province  is.  of  course,  urban  trans- 
portation for.  ss  {^resident  Johnson  put  It, 
"The  life  of  a  city  depends  on  sn  adequate 
transportation  system." 

Our  activity  Is  not  much  older  than  ths 
Department,  stemming  largely  from  the  1084 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  In  thcas 
few  years,  we  have  been  making  commit- 
ments of  funds  for  capital  improvements, 
tests,  demonstrations  of  new  Idsss.  and  re- 
search, approaching  half  a  bllUon  dollars 
through  next  year.  It  will  reach  two-thirds 
of  a  billion  by  the  following  year,  if  Congress 
approves  the  requests  now  before  It. 

The  statistics  have  little  meaning,  however. 
unless  you  also  know  our  Intentions  and  the 
directions  in  which  we  are  trying  to  move. 
BUD  Is  Involved  In  many  programs  to  help 
local  officials  help  themselves  In  central  cJUes 
and  metropolitan  areas.  We  are  attempung 
to  look  at  all  of  their  problems  In  a  ooordl- 
nated  way.  TVansportatlon  becomes  a  pars- 
mount  concern  In  this  broad  view  of  all  the 
progranu  that  can  make  urban  areas  livable. 
We  seek  to  formulate  a  transportation  equa- 
tion that  will  include  all  of  tbe  necesssry 
factors. 

One  essential  step  Is  to  develop  a  transpor* 
taUon  research  and  development  program. 
We  arc  required  to  submit  our  proposal  for 
that  to  the  Congress  by  next  March.  To  de- 
velop the  objectives  of  such  a  research  effort, 
we  are  re vc wing  the  Department's  own 
studies  in  land  use.  human  needs  and  cap4- 
taJ  granu.  And  we  are  saklng  many  others 
to  help  Ln  what  will  become  the  proposal  to 
Congress  next  year. 

In  February  we  provided  four  grants  to 
research  firms,  and  we  expect  to  announce 
several  more  shortly.  The  first  four  Indi- 
cate our  approach  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  are  asking  one  flrtn  to  suggest  Improve- 
menu  to  existing  transit  systems  that  can  bs 
Introduced  six  months  to  three  years  after 
Its  study. 

Another  firm,  not  oolncldentsJly  the  West* 
ingbouse  Air  Brake  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Is  asked  to  study  how  to  mlnlmlxe  the  dis- 
locations of  neighborhoods  and  people  when 
transit  systems  are  Introduced,  and  we  seek 
solutions  Ukely  to  be  available  in  three  to 
sl^t  yean. 

A  third  firm  Is  asked  to  consider  the  im- 
pact of  n«w  transit  technologlss  on  ths  shape 
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of  the  city,  and  on  passenger  movement,  in 
ayftecns  that  might  bs  developed  in  fivs  to 
IS  yesrs. 

The  fourth  project  is  to  oonduet  a  sophistt- 
ested  but  practical  systems  analysis  by  oom- 
puter  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
orbut  transportation  from  the  view  of  pas- 
senger origin  and  destlnstlon,  points  served 


Among  the  unsophisticated.  I  suspect  there 
ouy  tw  some  skepticism  in  doing  research 
About  research.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
wlU  reveal  tHat  we  are  talking  about  expen- 
ditures sventually  In  the  bilUons,  about  ttos 
oompiesltles  of  moving  people  and  the  dl- 
verslUes  of  many  kinds  of  communities. 
This  is  not  a  subject  Uiat  yields  to  cure-alls. 
and  certainly  not  to  qiUck  or  simple  ones. 

sun  there  are  steps  we  are  taking  for  even 
nkore  immediate  relief  to  haggard  oommuters. 

one  Is  here  In  Pltuburgh  I  am  announc- 
ing here  today  a  grant  ot  8200.000  to  the  Port 
Authority  of  Alle^eny  County  to  look  into 
what  may  seem  to  be  a  simple  subject,  but 
one  that  is  actually  most  often  neglected. 
That  Is  the  question  ot  how  to  tell  the  transit 
ridera  wtiat  servloe  Ls  available,  and  bow  to 
^t  the  riders  to  tell  tbe  system  what  services 
they  need. 

I  don't  understand  why  It  Is  that  so  many 
bus  and  subway  systems  have  been  devel(^>ed 
with  hardly  sufficient  consideration  to  tell- 
ing the  riders  how  to  get  where  they  want  to 
go.  In  Paris,  you  can  fl.gure  out  the  Metro 
system  without  knowing  a  word  of  French — 
by  pushing  a  button  that  lights  up  the  routes 
on  boards  that  are  in  every  Metro  station. 
In  this  country,  there  sre  subway  systems 
where  you  have  to  get  on  the  tram  before 
you  can  get  to  a  map  that  tells  you  what 
train  you  should  be  on. 

Still  another  Immediate  step  is  our  request 
to  the  KaUonal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  look 
Into  the  design  of  buses.  We  hope  to  have 
that  report  early  next  year. 

In  this  study,  we  are  searching  for  a  bus 
design  that  Incorporates  efficiency  with  oom- 
fort— Including  year-round  climate  con- 
trols— and  alMve  all  provides  a  bus  that  does 
IMA  oontrlbute  either  noise  or  fumes  to  the 
dtles  slresdy  polluted  with  tMtb. 

There  ought  to  be  a  teiise  of  moral  outrage 
la  this  nation  that  publicly-owned  vebicles 
su<A  as  buses  are  now  aggravating  the  pollu- 
tion problems  of  urt>aJQ  areas.  It  has  only 
been  within  the  last  few  years  that  we  bavs 
begun  to  understand  Just  bow  much  our 
automobiles.  truclLS  and  buses  are  creating 
air  pollution.  We  have  long  understood  how 
much  they  created  noise  pollution. 

Oovernment  has  a  special  obligation  here, 
and  it  Is  not  Just  to  complain  about  It.  Thus 
we  have  in  this  bus-design  grant  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  help  the  manufactureres  find  the 
ways  to  solve  a  transit  industry  problem,  and 
thus  help  to  solve  an  urban  problem. 

It  Is  Intriguing,  of  course,  to  think  far 
beyond  the  posslbUltles  of  transit  Informa- 
tion systems,  and  bus  designs,  and  consider 
the  fresh  answers  that  can  be  made  possible 
by  the  new  technologies. 

They  Involve  such  Ideas  as  computer 
scheduling  of  buses  and  trains,  curb  dis- 
pensers of  tickets  and  even  curb  calling  of 
the  v^lcles.  as  weU  as  automated  highways. 

lASt  summer  at  Woods  Hole.  Massachu- 
setts, we  had  s  group  of  experts  from,  many 
fields  and  many  disciplines  considering  what 
ws  ought  to  be  doing  across  the  whole  range 
Of  housing  and  urban  development,  and 
timnsportatlon  was  one  of  the  Important 
oenters  of  interest. 

We  think  this  Is  entirely  a  proper  role  for 
government  to  stimulate  the  broadest  and 
longssrt-range  thinking,  as  well  ss  In  terms 
of  Immediate  solutions.  We  feel  that  the 
total  program  being  developed  wm  permit 
us  to  movs  on  short,  middle  and  long-range 
proMems. 

As  we  fit  an  these  factors  Into  the  transit 
•quauon,  it  becomss  more  osrtaln  all  tbe 


tuns  that  there  Is  a  special  responsibility 
to  emphsslas  tbe  esthetic  design  of  trans- 
portation systems,  so  thst  they  preserve  and 
Improve  communities,  ss  well  as  move  peo- 
ple and  goods. 

HUD  is  making  concerted  efforts  to  stress 
exceUenoe  of  design  In  many  programs,  but 
there  Is  an  unusual  opportunity  in  transit 
systenu  whers  physical  design  can  be  oom- 
bined  with  social  considerations  and 
planning. 

We  expect  design  will  t>e  a  major  topic 
m  two-week  seminars  being  sponsored  this 
sununer  st  West  Virginia  University  and 
Kent  3Ute  in  Ohio  for  key  management  of- 
ficials of  transit  systems.  They  will  bs  ex- 
amining tbe  potentials  in  planning,  eco- 
nomic policy,  financing,  land  use.  and  engi- 
neering advances,  for  the  total  development 
of  transportstlon  systems. 

Even  mon  directly,  we  are  Inviting  several 
hundred  transit  officials,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, urban  planners,  bus  and  subway  train 
manufacturers  to  Washington  tn  Msy.  We 
want  to  show  tbem.  and  to  hear  from  them, 
what  Is  being  done  around  the  nation  to 
make  design  an  essential  component  from 
the  beginning  of  transit  development.  They 
will  also  review  European  and  Canadian  ap- 
procbes. 

As  so  many  American  cities  and  their 
metropolitan  regions  begin  to  move  into 
mass  transit  in  a  major  way.  It  is  clear  that 
some  are  highly  conscious  of  the  Importance 
of  design,  but  some  also  are  not.  The  quick- 
est way  to  make  them  all  aware  of  the  pos- 
slbUltles Is  to  permit  them  to  exchange 
views.  And  that.  too.  Is  entirely  a  proper 
role  for  government. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  tbe  theme  ot 
this  conference,  and  perhaps  the  theme  of 
our  time,  is  people  In  motion.  We  can  be 
proud  that  this  is  a  nation  in  which  so  many 
peopls  can  move  In  so  many  ways. 

But  we  can  also  take  little  comfort  from  it. 
For  tbe  final  Irony  In  mobility  Is  that  it 
creates  problems — problems  o{  so  many  ve- 
hicles In  motion  that  It  blocks  some  people 
from  moving,  and  It  raises  questions  In  the 
minds  of  others  about  why  they  do  not  share 
freely  in  all  the  new  capablUUes  for  coming 
and  going - 

We  feel  It  Is  HUD's  particular  responsibil- 
ity to  see  to  It  that  these  Ironies  are  not 
overlooked  In  the  design  and  tbe  develop- 
ment of  tbe  urban  public  transportation 
systems  of  the  future. 


Lot    Anfelef    Coanty    Sapermeri 
Eidorte  Bitinfaal  E^cation  BUI* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROTBAL 

or  CAurOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  IS.  1967 
Mr  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Spe&kcr.  I  am  de- 
Ught«d  to  announce  that  the  Loe  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  at  ita  reg- 
ular meeting  on  April  18.  1B67.  unani- 
mously endon^d  the  growing  number  of 
similar  bills  recently  introduced  in  the 
HouK  and  Senate  to  provide  a  new 
bilingual  educational  opportunities  pro- 
gram to  offer  the  Nation's  more  than  3 
million  non-EngUah-speakine  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  children  a 
better  cliance  to  realiM  their  full  educa- 
tional aspirations. 

In  presenting  this  matter  to  the  board 
for  its  olDclal  ocnuideratlon.  Supervisor 
Ernest  E.  Debs  declared  that  the  imple- 


mentation of  Pederal  legislation  I*  vital 
to  the  resolution  of  one  of  the  the  coun- 
try's most  serious  educational  problems, 
that  of  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  Amer- 
ican children  wiio  are  members  of  non- 
English-speaking  ethnic  and  nationality 
grousH. 

Supervisor  Debs  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  exists  not  only  tn  liOs  Angeles, 
but  is  also  apparent  in  many  other  areas 
throughout  the  Nation. 

As  the  author  of  HR.  800,  the  Bi- 
lingual Educational  Opportunity  Act. 
one  of  the  bills  endorsed  by  the  Los" 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  such 
evidence  of  increased  local  support  for 
this  most  worthwhile  legislatlre  pro- 
posal. 

Ttae  Bilingual  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty Act  is  specifically  designed  to  assist 
local  school  districts  in  setting  up  new 
and  imaginative  systems  of  bilingual  ed- 
ucation, individually  tailored  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  Spanish-speaking 
grade  and  high  school  students  living  in 
the  Southwestern  States.  New  York,  and 
Florida.  French-speaking  youngsters  In 
certain  areas  along  the  United  States- 
Canadian  border,  as  well  as  other  non- 
English-speaking  ctilldren  residing  tn 
widely  scattered  sections  of  the  country. 

There  is  an  urgent  need,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  find  constructive  solutions  to  the 
unique  bilingual-bicultural  education 
problems  faced  bj  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  schoolchildren 
who  are  members  of  our  non-English- 
speaking  ethnic  and  nationality  groups. 

The  situation  is  just  beginning  to  re- 
ceive national  recognition  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  education  problems  in  the 
United  Slates.  calUng  for  immediate,  ag- 
gressive remedial  action  to  help  over- 
come the  serious  learning  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  this  important  segment  of 
the  Nation's  school-age  population. 

So  far.  little  or  no  progress  ha*  been 
made  toward  finding  adequate  answers 
to  the  highly  complex  problems  Involved. 

And  today.  Job  opportunities,  income 
levels,  economic  advancement,  in  fact, 
all  the  aspects  of  personal  and  family 
well-being,  are  closely  linked  to  educa- 
tional achievement  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  with  one  an- 
other. 

Those  who  are  severely  handicapped 
because  of  language  barriers  In  our  mod- 
ern, predominantly  English-speaking  so- 
ciety suffer  a  continuing  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  participate  and  share 
fully  in  the  rich  abundance  of  20th- 
century  America. 

My  bill,  therefore.  Is  an  effort  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  local-State-Pederal 
cooperative  approach  I  believe  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  large  number  of  students 
in  the  United  States  to  whom  English 
is  a  secondary  language. 

The  measure  would  provide  $7  minion 
the  first  year  to  enable  local  school  dLs- 
trlcts  to  Initiate  comprehensive  bilingual 
systems  of  teaching  non-EngUsh-speak- 
Ing  students. 

The  Bilingual  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  Pederal  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  to  con- 
duct a  variety  of  programs  such  as:  origi- 
nal  research   and  demonstratloa  pilot 
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projects  in  the  field  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion; intensive  preschool  Heads  tart- type 
programs  specifically  designed  to  orient 
and  prepare  non-EngUfih-spcaklng  chil- 
dren for  smoother  transition  to  and  more 
rapid  advancement  In  the  elementary 
school  environment;  activities  to  empha- 
size the  use  of  the  ability  to  apeak  a 
lanRuage  other  than  English  as  a  bridge 
Co  the  learning  of  English:  regular,  on- 
going school-systemwlde  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs;  the  teaching  of  English 
as  the  first  or  primary  language;  the 
teaching  of  the  language  spoken  in  the 
home  as  a  second  language ;  programs  de- 
signed to  impart  to  no n- English- speak- 
ing students  a  knowledge  of  and  pride  In 
their  ancestral  language  and  cultural 
heritage;  programs  to  attract  and  retain 
as  teachers  promising  Individuals  of  non- 
English-speaking  ethnic  or  nationality 
background:  and  community  efforts  to 
establish  closer  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  the  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  Its  Importance 
as  a  symbol  of  widening  grassroots  sup- 
port for  a  system  of  bilingual  education. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
CoMGSESSiONia  Record  the  pertinent 
sections  of  the  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  announcing  their  whole- 
hearted endorsement  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  establish  new  programs  designed 
to  Improve  educational  opportunities  for 
bUlngual  children. 

The  letter  follows : 

BOAKO  OF  SupnvisoiLS. 

COITNTT  OF  Los   ANGKLZS, 

Loj  Angeles.  Calif..  April  21. 1967. 
Sikch  Member,  Bouse  Sducatihn  and  Labor 
Com-mitt^e.  Koch  Member,  Senate  Labor 
and    Public    Welfare    Committee.    Cali- 
fornia Conffreasional  Delegation. 

QumxicKif :  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Sapcrvteore  on  April  18.  1M7.  Supervtior 
Emmi  B.  D«b*  ilirecMd  the  Board'*  fttt«Dtlon 
to  propoeed  federal  legljilacioa  to  eetabtlah 
new  educAtioDol  prot^ranu  intended  to  Ud- 
prove  educfttloiui  opportunities  for  the 
bilingual  child. 

In  presenting  this  matter  for  the  Board's 
conelderatlon,  SupervlBor  Debe  declared  that 
the  Implementation  of  federal  leglalatton  Is 
vital  to  the  resolution  of  one  of  the  Country's 
most  aertoua  educational  problema,  that  of 
hundreds  of  thousandJi  of  American  children 
who  are  members  of  non-English  speaking 
ethnic  and  nationality  groups.  He  pointed 
out  tbat  the  problem  eilstt  not  only  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  la  also  apparent  In  many  other 
areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  on  motion  of  Supervisor  t>eba. 
the  Board  adopted  an  order  unanimously 
endorsing  the  bUts  which  propose  the  kind 
of  local-state-federal  cooperative  approach  so 
ncosssary  to  meet  these  existing  educational 
handicaps. 

The  Board  further  ordered  that  the  Hotise 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the 
California  Congressional  Delegation,  and 
Senators  Thomas  Kuchel  and  Oeorge  Murphy 
be  Informed  of  its  sponsorship  and  support  of 
these  BUU. 

Very  truly  jouza, 

Jamxs  i 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
Include  In  the  CoifCBxssiOHAL  Record  at 
thli  point  the  text  of  BR.  SOOO,  the 
Bilingual  Educational  Opportunity  Act: 
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BJl.  8000 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Elemental  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  IMS  in  order  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  establlahlng  bilingual  educational 
opportunity  programs,  and  to  provide  cer- 
taia  other  assistance  to  promote  such  pro- 
grams 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Stnate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tha  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  one  of  the  most 
acute  educational  problems  in  the  United 
States  Is  that  which  Involves  the  more  than 
two  million  bilingual  and  blcultural  children 
of  non-EDgllAh-sp«a£lng  ethnic  or  nation- 
ality background:  that  little  headway  has 
been  made  in  finding  adequate  and  con- 
structive Bolutloos  to  this  unique  and  per- 
plexing educational  situation;  and  that  the 
urgent  need  Is  fcH"  comprehensive  and  co- 
operative action  now  on  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  levels  to  develop  forward-look- 
ing approaches  to  meet  the  serious  learning 
difficulties  faced  by  this  substantial  segment 
of  the  Nation's  school-age  population. 

Bn.INGOiU,     BDUCATlOlfAL     OPPa«TUNrTT 

pBooaaMS 

Sec.  2.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1M6  Is  amended  by  re* 
designating  UUe  VII  as  UUe  VIII.  by  re- 
designating secttOQ  701  through  706  and 
references  thereto  as  sections  801  through 
806.  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  tlUe 
VI  the  following  new  Utle: 
"TITLE  VII— BILINGUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPOBTUNmr  PBOORAMS 
"BHoar  -rrrUE 

"Sac.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Bilingual  Educational  Opportunity  Act'. 
"DtmjuurtON  OF  folict 

"Ssc.  703.  2n  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  targe  numbers  of 
students  in  the  United  States  to  whom  Eng- 
lish li  a  second  language,  Congress  hereby 
declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  saslstance  to  local 
educational  agencies  to  develop  and  carry 
out  new  and  imaginative  elementary  and 
secondary  school  programs  designed  to 
meet  these  special  educational  needs. 
"atrmoaixATioiii  and  a£i<oti(cnts 

"Sac.  709.  (a)  For  the  purpoae  of  making 
granu  under  thla  title,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  VS.OOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  SIO.- 
000.000  tor  the  fiscal  year-  ending  June  30. 
1960.  and  glS.000.000  ton  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1B70,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  ntim  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subMoUon  (a)  for  each  fiacal  year 
tbe  Commissioner  shall  allot  an  amount  to 
each  State  baaed  upon  the  number  of  non- 
English -spealtlng  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  In  such  State  and  the  per 
capita  Income  in  such  State  in  such  manner 
as  he  determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Fpr  the  purposes  of 
this  title  'non-English-speaking  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students'  means  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students  bom 
in,  or  one  or  both  of  whose  pareou  were 
bom  in.  a  non-Engllah-speaklng  area  such 
as  Mexico.  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  or  French 
Canada,  and  in  States  for  which  such  Infor- 
mation is  available,  other  students  with 
Spanish  surnames,  and  where  the  Commis- 
sioner establishes  additional  objective  cri- 
teria which  be  deenxs  appropriate  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  UUe,  other 
students  determined  on  the  basis  of  stich 
additional  criteria. 

**<c)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
pumuant  to  subeecUon   (b)   shall  be  avail- 


able, prior  to  such  date  in  mch  year  as  Is  ex- 
labliahed  by  the  Oommlsalaner,  for  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  such  State  pur- 
suant bo  this  tlUe.  AlloCments  not  reserved 
prior  to  such  date  may  be  reaUotted  to  other 
Stat«a  and  made  available  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  thla  utle  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  In  such  majoner  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  wUl  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"17BKS  OF  FSDOUI.  P17IVD« 

"Sec.  704.  Oranta  under  this  tlUe  may  be 
used,  tn  accordance  with  appUcaUona  ap- 
proved under  section  70S.  tar—^- 

"(a)  planning  for  and  t&kllls  other  steps 
leading  to  the  develc^>nient  of  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  students  who  speak  English  as  a  second 
language,  including — 

"(1)  special  bilingual  and  blcultural  edu- 
caUonal  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects; and 

"(2)  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  plans  and  programs  so  de- 
veloped; and 

"(b)  the  eetablishment,  maintenance,  and 
operaUon  of  programs.  Including  minor  re- 
modeling of  classroom  or  other  space  used  for 
such  programs  and  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment,  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
ciLtlon&l  needa  of  students  who  spieak  English 
as  a  second  language  through  activities  such 

"(1)  tntanalve  preschool.  Headstart-type 
programs  specifically  designed  to  orient  and 
prepare  non-Sngllah-speaklng  children  for 
smoother  translUon  to  and  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  the  elementary  education  en- 
vironment: 

-(3)  the  uUtlsatlcxQ  of  the  ability  to  speak 
a  language  other  than  Sngllab  as  a  bridge  to 
the  learning  of  English ; 

"(9)  regular,  ongoing  oomprehenalTe  bilin- 
gual educational  programs; 

"<4)  the  t«achlng  of  English  as  the  first  or 
primary  language: 

"(S)  the  teaching  of  the  language  spoken 
In  the  home  as  a  secwnd  language: 

"(0)  programs  designed  to  Impart  to  non- 
English -speaking  students  a  knowledge  of 
and  pride  In  their  ancestral  culture  and 
language: 

"(7)  programs  to  attract  and  retain  as 
teachers  promising  Individuals  of  non-Bng- 
iiah-epeaUng  ethnic  or  naUonality  back- 
ground; 

"(8)  efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home;  and 

"(B)   other  activities  which  meet  the  piu- 
( of  this  UUe. 
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"applications  roa  oaAKTs  and  coNomoNs  roa 

AFFaOVAt. 

"SBC.  705.  (a)  A  pant  tinder  this  UUe 
may  be  made  to  a  local  educaUonal  agency 
or  agencies  upon  appUcaUon  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  oon^nlng  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.     Such  appllcaUona  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  Utle  is 
sought  will  l>e  administered  by  or  under  the 
fiupervislon  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpoaea  set  forth  tn  paragraph  (a)  or 
paragraph  (b)  of  secUon  704  and  provide  for* 
such  methods  of  admlnistraUon  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  program: 

"(3)  set  forth  a  program  of  such  alse. 
scope,  and  design  as  will  make  a  substanUal 
step  toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
UUe? 

"(4)  Ml  forth  pollde*  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Fedsal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Utla  for  any  fiscal  year  wUl 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 


tent pracUcal.  Inuassii  the  level  of  funds 
tlut  would.  In  the  abeence  of  sucb  federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  paragraphs  (a) 
ud  (b)  of  section  704,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds; 

^Ts)  provide  for  etich  fiscal  control  and 
fund-accounUng  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
^ry  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  func^s  puld  to  the 
applicant  under  this  Utle;  and 

"(d)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
niiMloner  may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  fimctlons  tmder  thla  title  and  to  de- 
wnnlne  the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  thla  Utle  have  t>e«n  effecUve  In  Im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  in  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  sucb  access 
thereto  as  the  Cominiaaloner  may  find  neces- 
aary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

■'(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
tttie  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
onlyU— 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subeecUon  (a) ; 

"(3)  the  program  set  forth  in  the  appU- 
eaUon  Is  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Commisslonsr  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  eqmtable  distribution  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Utle  within  each  State, 
which  criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him  on 
the  basis  of  a  cooalderaUon  of  (A)  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  non-English -speak- 
ing students  within  the  State,  (B)  the  rcla- 
Uve  need  of  persons  in  different  geographic 
anas  within  the  State  for  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices and  acUvlUes  described  in  paragraph  (b) 
Ot  section  704,  and  their  financial  ability  to 
provide  those  services  and  activiues.  and  (C) 
the  relauve  ability  of  parUcular  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  SUte  to  provide 
those  services  and  acUviUes; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  appllcaUon  for 
assistance  for  a  program  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 704.  the  Commissioner  determines  (A) 
that  the  program  will  uUllze  the  beet  avail- 
able talents  and  reeourcas  and  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  educaUonal  opportunities 
In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant, 
and  (B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  this  program  is  Intended  to  meet,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  parUclpatlou  of 
such  children;  and 

" ( 4 )  the  State  educaUonal  agency  has 
been  notified  of  the  application  and  been 
given  the  of^wrtunity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions. 

"(0)  Amendments  of  af^llcatlons  shall,  ex- 
cept aa  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise  pro- 
Tlde  l>y  or  pursuant  to  regulaUons.  be  subject 
to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as  original 
•pplicaUoxu. 

"(d)  ITie  Oommlsaloner  shall  encourage 
k)cal  educaUonal  agencies  to  uUllae  in  pro- 
grams assisted  pursuant  to  this  UUe  the 
assistance  of  persona  with  expertise  in  the 
educaUonal  problems  of  the  non-English- 
speaking.  He  shall  also  encourage'  local  edu- 
caUonal agencies  to  make  optimum  use  in 
such  programs  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
Uonal resources  of  the  »rea  to  be  served.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'cultural  and  educational  resourcee'  Includes 
State  educaUonal  agencies.  InsUtuUons  of 
higher  education,  nonprofit  private  echools. 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  such 
•s  libraries,  musetims,  musical  and  artistic 
organlaatlons.  edtkcatlonal  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  other  cultural  and  educaUonal 
resources. 


"Sec,  700.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  Otate  under  secUon  703  the  Commis- 
tfooer  abaU  pay  to  each  applicant  In  that 


State  which  has  an  appllcaUon  approved 
und^r  this  Utle  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums 
expe^ed  by  the  applicant  under  the  appllca- 
Uon for  the  purposes  set  forth  therein. 

"  I  b )  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement .  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments . 

"ASViaoaT  coKMrrrvE 

"Sxc.  707.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish in  the  Oflloe  of  Educauon  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Increasing  EducaUonal 
Opportunity  for  Bilingual  Children,  consist- 
ing of  the  CommisaloDer.  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, and  eight  members  ap;x>lnted.  without 
regard  to  the  civil  aervice  laws,  by  the  Com- 
mlssloaer  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
At  least  four  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  educators  experienced 
in  dealing  with  the  educational  problems  of 
children  who  speak  English  as  a  second 
language.  In  addition,  at  least  four  of  the 
ni«mber«  of  the  Advisory  OomiUlttee  shall 
be  of  non-English-speaking  ethnic  or  na- 
Uonality background. 

"(bi  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  ( 1 )  on  the  acUon  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  Utle.  and  (3)  In  the  prepar- 
aUon  of  general  regulations  and  with  respect 
to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  adminutra- 
Uon  of  this  title,  Including  the  development 
of  criteria  for  approval  of  appUcaUona  there- 
under. The  Oommlsaloner  may  appoint  such 
special  advisory  and  technical  experts  and 
consultants  aa  may  be  useful  In  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Oommlttee. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  buslneas  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entlUed  to  receive 
oompensatioo  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  »100  per  day.  including 
traveltlme;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  Ueu  of  substance,  aa  author- 
ized by  seoUon  S703  of  UUe  S  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Oovernmeat 
service  employed  IntennittenUy. 

"LASOt   ffTAKDAU>6 

"Sec.  708.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
alt  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
thU  UUe  shall  be>pald  wsges  at  rat«s  not  leas 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  minor  re- 
modeling in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a— 270a-5) .  The  Secretory  of  lAbor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  tn  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganixation  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  19S0  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  USC. 
37»c)  " 

AMSNOMENTS    TO    TTTLX    VI    OF    THX    NATIONAL 
pnfKMOX  B>CCATION  ACT  OF  IffSS 

Sec.  3  (a)  Section  001(a)  of  the  NaUonal 
Defense  EducaUon  Act  o<  19&8  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  second  tentence  a  new 
sentence  as  follows;  "Any  such  grant  or 
contract  may  Include  a  curriculum  designed 
for  the  special  training  at  teachers  of 
bilingual  children." 

<b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "glB.OOO.OOO"  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  "•IB. 000. 000". 

AMENDKrNTS    TO    TTITX    XI    OF    THK    NATIOMAt 
DCFXNSE  XODCATION  ACT  OF  ItSS 

SBC.  4  (a)  SecUon  1101  <Mt  the  NaUonsl  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1BS6  Ls  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years"  and  InserUng  tn  Ueu  thereof 
"and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  »61.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1»«8-*. 

<b)  Such  eecUon  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
olause  <8K  by  striking  out  the  period  at  (he 


end  of  clause  (4)  and  InserUng  tn  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  word  "or",  and  by  InserUng 
after  such  clause  a  new  clause  as  follows: 

"(6)  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  In  special  educaUonal  programs  for 
bilingual  students." 

AMEHDimfTS  TO  COOFXXATm  aSSaaaCU  ACT 

Sec  S.  Bubnectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
2  of  the  OooperaUve  Research  Act  are  each 
amended  by  inaerting  "and  title  VII"  after 
"section  &03(a)<4)". 


ConmoBitr  Leadership  Confereiicc  oa 
World  Problcn»— II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   MXW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tueadav.  AjnH  25.  I9«7 
Mr.  BINOHAM.  As  prevlousl]'  re- 
ported, on  February  22  I  had  the  honor 
of  cosponsorlng.  with  New  York  Univer- 
sity, a  community  leadership  conference 
on  world  problems,  specifically  dealing 
with  such  areas  as  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Rhodesia, 
and  southern  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  speakers  on  the  panel  on 
Rhodesia  and  southern  Africa.  The 
panel  was  moderated  by  Prof.  Conor 
Cruise  03rlen.  of  New  York  Dnlversity, 
and  consisted  of  such  distinguished  au- 
thorities as  Chief  Adebo,  Nigeria  s  Am- 
bassador to  the  UJJ..  Lord  Caradon.  the 
British  Ambassador  to  the  Vlt.,  Mr. 
Chnstopher  Phillips,  president  of  the 
VS.  Council  of  the  Inteniatlonal  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  a  former  D.S.  Rep- 
resentative oo  the  XJlf.  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU,  and  Dr.  TUden  J.  LeMelle. 
assistant  professOT  of  political  science 
at  Fordham  University. 

P&NKI.    OM    aHODCSIA    AMD    BOtlTHERN    \rmlC^ 

The  moderator  of  this  panel  was  Prof. 
Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, well-known  expert  on  Africa. 

The  first  speaker  was  Chief  Adebo. 
permanent  representative  of  Nigeria  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Chief  Adebo  said  that  the  purpose  of 
the  panel  was  to  explore  the  problems 
of  southern  Africa,  and  the  possible  solu- 
tions to  them.  The  Union  of  South  Afri- 
ca and  Rhodesia,  he  said,  presented  the 
most  serious  problem  areas.  The  ques- 
tion Is  not  one  of  destroying  the  white 
people  in  South  Africa  or  of  making  Afri- 
ca completely  black,  but  of  creating 
countries  where  all  people,  white  and 
black,  could  Uve  in  peace  with  complete 
equality.  The  peoples  of  the  area  need 
to  be  given  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

South  Africa  Is  the  greatest  problem. 
Chief  Adebo  said.  Although  62  H  per- 
cent of  its  population  are  black,  the 
Government  does  not  recognize  them  as 
people,  but  merely  as  objects  of  exploita- 
tion. They  are  segregated  politically, 
socially,  and  economically. 

Rhodesia,  which  at  one  time  had  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  free  country 
where  all  the  Inhabitants  would  be  able 
to  work  and  Uve  together  as  equals.  Is 
now  becoming  a  slave  country  where  the 
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malority  of  people  win  be  held  In  sub-  no   ships  are   sent  there  «t   aU.    TeU 

Jectlon     It  is  for  the  conscience  of  all  South  Africa:    -Until  you  abandon  the 

people  to  decide  whether  the  right  of  poUcy  of  apartheid,  we  shall  play  no 

self -<iet«nnlnatlon  should  be  given  to  the  miye  games  with  you.  since  you  are  not 


people  of  Rhodesia.  The  test  should  not 
be  whether  other  African  countries  are 
having  problems  with  Independence 
after  long  years  of  servitude.  It  is  true 
that,  because  the  Africans  in  Rhodesia 
have  not  been  given  any  experience  in 
self-government,  a  democratically  con- 
stituted Rhodesia  might  nm  into  difficul- 
ties, but  people  are  entitled  to  malte  their 
owii  rr-l't''""'  In  learning  to  govern 
themselves.  The  African  countries  could 
be  given  technical  assistance  from  others 
to  minimise  their  errors. 


members  of  a  decent  society. 

Unfortunately,  the  Western  countries 
keep  increasing  their  assets  in  South 
Africa.  Stop  doing  so.  We  need  to  talce 
effective  steps  through  collective  action. 
Collective  action  is  a  matter  of  collective 
responsibility.  All  the  great  powers  are 
to  blame  for  not  having  done  enough  so 
far.  Some  smaU  countries  have  ignored 
their  responsibilities  also,  and  are  also  to 
blame.  We  must  all  work  together  now 
to  be  effective  If  the  problem  is  ever  to  be 
solved. 

The  next  speaker  was  Lord  Caradon. 


clared  that  It  will  never- grant  Independ- 
ence to  Rhodesia  except  under  majority 
rule. 

There  Is  criticism  that  the  United 
Kingdom  should  have  used  force  by  In- 
vading with  an  army  brought  in  by  air. 
Such  an  air  invasion  has  «ever  been  at- 
tempted. It  Is  easier  to  start  a  war  than 
to  stop  It.  The  British  policy  has  been 
to  solve  the  problem  without  bloodshed. 

There  is  another  criticism.  Lord  Cara- 
don said;  namely,  that  the  United  King- 
dom has  not  been  prepared  to  Impose 
sanctions  against  South  Africa.  But 
who  will  provide  the  ships  and  meet  the 
enormous  cost  of  a  blockade?  Who  will 
suffer  the  losses?  The  United  Kingdom 
would  suffer  most,  since  It  would  be  Im- 
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to  Issue  declarations '  and  to  support 
sanctions.  If  words  alone  could  dispose 
of  apartheid  or  colonialism,  there  would 
not  be  an  acre  today  In  Africa  under 
apartheid  or  colonialism,  so  many  have 
been  the  words  of  protest.  However, 
words  are  not  enough  and  the  sanctions 
which  were  imposed,  both  voluntary  and 
mandatory,  have  been  Ignored  by  vari- 
ous countries. 

The  problem  of  South-West  Africa, 
Chief  Adebo  further  said.  Is  separate  in 
some  senses  from  tliat  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  South-West  Africa  does 
not  belong  to  South  Africa,  but  it  is 
a  trust  territory  having  International 
status.  The  people  are  refused  the  right 
of  self-determination  by  South  Africa 
which  continues  to  administer  the  area 
nondemocratlcally  even  though  the  man- 
date has  now  been  terminated.  The  In- 
ternational Court  having  refused  to  act 
responsibly  on  the  issue,  the  last  UJI. 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
taking  away  from  South  Africa  the  right 
to  administer  South-West  Africa.  Fur- 
ther U.N.  action  Is  being  awaited. 

Mozambique  is  also  an  area  where  the 
people  are  oppressed  and  denied  the  right 
of  self-determination.  Portugal  claims 
tiiat  Mozambique  is  not  a  part  of  Africa 
but  an  extension  of  Portuguese  territory 
put  In  Africa  by  mistake  by  God.  Of 
cotirse,  the  Portuguese  do  not  give  the 
right  of  seU-determlnatlon  even  to  their 
own  people  In  Portugal.  Hopefully, 
someday  this  policy  will  change. 

The  Portuguese  attitude  toward 
Angola  is  the  same  as  toward 
Mozambique 

All  these  four  areas.  CWef  Adebo  said, 
are  albatrosses  around  the  neck  of  the 
rest  of  Africa  and  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  the  other 
countries  who  are  allies  of  these  regimes. 
Shall  we  merely  denounce,  or  shall  we 
take  action?  The  United  States  Is  tak- 
ing steps  to  eradicate  its  own  racial  prob- 
lem. Furthermore.  In  the  UnKed  States 
racism  is  not  official  Government  policy, 
as  It  is  In  these  African  lands. 

The  UJJ.  win  do  nothing  effective 
unless  the  people  who  choose  the  govern- 
ments sending  representatives  to  the  U.N 
are  prepared  to  act  forcefully. 

What  do  we  propose  be  done?  We 
propose  punitive  measures.  If  you  do 
not  agree,  please  advise  us  what  other 
effective  measures  we  can  take.  We 
think  you  stwuld  start  with  moral  pres- 
sures. Do  not  merely  keep  ships  from 
landing  in  South  Africa,  but  see  to  it  that 


Kingdom  to  the  United  Nations. 

Lord  Caradon  stated  that  he  agreed 
with  Chief  Adebo's  analysis.  North  of 
the  Zambesi  River  the  forces  of  African 
nationalism  are  dominant  and  the  Afri- 
can peoples  control  their  own  destinies. 
South  of  the  river  no  African  has  any 
effective  say  in  the  Central  Government 
of  ills  country.  The  governmenU  south 
of  the  river  are  governments  of  white 
supremacy. 

These  problems  of  southern  Africa 
caruiot  be  settled  by  resolutions  and 
words.  They  will  not  be  easily  or  quickly 
resolved.  There  are  powerful  political 
and  military  forces  and  we  must  deal 
with  these  problems  step  by  step.  It 
we  attempt  to  deal  with  them  all  at 
once,  we  may  well  fall  In  our  efforts, 
betraying  those  who  depend  on  us  and 
perhaps  weakening  the  UJJ.  in  the 
process.  We  must  end  the  domination 
of  one  race  by  another,  but  «e  can  only 
succeed  by  advancing  on  sure  groimd. 

Rhodesia  is  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Lord 
Caradon  said.  There  Great  Britain  has 
a  special  and  acknowledged  responsi- 
bility, deriving  from  the  fact  that  Rho- 
desia is  a  British  colony.  But  we  have 
to  remember  that  there  has  not  been  any 
direct  British  administration  in  Rhode- 
sia, nor  any  British  forces  present;  the 
country  has  been  administered  by  the 
white  people  of  Rhodesia,  as  it  Is  still 
so  administered  today. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  have  said  In  November 
1965.  when  Rhodesia  Illegally  declared 
its  independence,  "We  will  take  no  ac- 
Uon."  But  the  UrUted  Kingdom  took 
positive  steps  first  to  block  oil  delivery 
through  BEIRA  and  then  to  cut  off  all 
British  trade  with  Rhodesia,  suffering 
economic  loss  as  a  result. 

The  (Contribution  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  However,  It  has  so  far 
been  ineffective  in  achieving  Its  purpose 
and  therefore  the  United  Kingdom  asked 
the  UJJ.  to  have  its  member  oounrtries 
refuse  to  accept  exports  from  Rhodesia. 
Aa  a  result,  such  exports  have  fallen 
substantially. 

No  country  can  continue  to  survive 
when  it  suffers  impairment  of  its  exports 
to  the  serious  extent  of  their  dropping 
by  more  than  half.  We  miscalculated  to 
that  it  was  not  expected  Rhodesia  would 
ije  able  to  last  so  long.  But  the  United 
Kingdom  Is  determined  to  continue  these 
economic  measures  and  It  has  now  de- 


ments.   The  new  nations  could  not  pos- 
sibly compensate  for  such  a  loss. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  vast  problem 
and  the  practical  method  Is  to  go  step 
by  step.  No  one  disagrees  on  the  prin- 
ciples Involved  or  on  the  purposes  of  the 
action  to  be  taken.  The  question  is  how 
to  go  about  It.  Great  Britain  has  made 
its  position  known  and  firmly  Intends  to 
can-y  out  the  policy  it  ha»  stated. 

Professor  O'Brien  commented  on  Lord 
Caradon's  use  of  the  word  "Invasion." 
Since  Rhodesia  is  part  of  the  British 
Dominlcas,  the  movement  of  tnxsJs  does 
not  constitute  an  invasion.  Certainly, 
when  the  British  used  to  move  their  ener- 
getic forces  around  his  own  country  of 
Ireland,  they  did  not  call  it  an  Invasion 
Lord  Caradon  replied  that  he  meant 
Invasion  in  the  sense  that  It  would  mean 
moving  in  troops  against  resistance.  The 
Irish  question  could  be  left  till  another 
time. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Christopher 
Phillips,  president  of  the  UjS.  council 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  former  VS.  representative 
on  the  UJJ.  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
Mr.  Phillips  commented  that  there  is 
no  easy  panacea  to  the  complex  problem 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  The  ques- 
tion Is  what  practical  meatis  are  there 
available  to  Influence  South  African 
policies? 

UJJ.  resolutions  have  proven  to  be 
quite  ineffective.  Economic  sanctions, 
even  if  they  could  be  enforced,  would 
not  moderate  the  Oovemment's  policies 
and  might  well  lead  to  even  greater 
xenophobia.  The  use  of  force  Is  imprac- 
tical. Isolation  of  South  Africa  tends 
to  increase  resistance  to  change  and  to 
result  in  greater  fears  of  the  outside, 
world. 

What  we  should  do  Is  to  try  to  bring 
South  Africa  back  toto  contact  «ith  the 
rest  of  Africa.  Although  this  in  itself 
would  not  produce  any  quick  changes,  an 
improvement  in  relations  with  other 
African  governments  might  begin  to 
create  a  better  climate  in  which  change 
is  more  possible.  RecenUy,  there  have 
been  one  or  two  straws  in  the  wind  In- 
dicating slightly  more  flexibility:  relaxa- 
tion of  apartheid  In  certain  international 
sports  contests;  the  reception  by  the 
Government  of  the  heads  of  black 
African  states  for  the  Orst  time. 

The  existence  of  new.  Independent 
black  African  states  within  southern 
Africa,  economically  beholden  to  South 
Africa,  may  have  the  effect  of  mitigating 


South  Africa's  pathological  fear  of  black 

These  may  Rem  like  small  and  Inade- 
quate changes  when  viewed  against  the 
repressive  actions  of  the  South  African 
Government.  But  the  business  of  having 
to  maintain  decent  relations  with  inde- 
ptndenl  black  sUtes,  of  having  to  meet 
and  deal  with  their  leaders,  could  in  time 
bring  about  adjustments  In  thinking  and 
aUitudes.  ^     .    . 

They  could  become  the  basis  for  a  de- 
tente to  relax  tensions,  to  Improve  un- 
dersunding,  and  to  reduce  fears.  Of 
course  it  would  be  a  slow  process  at  best. 
Certain  economic  factors  within  South 
Africa  might  also  chip  away  at  apart- 
held.  Labor  shortages,  not  merely  of 
menial  labor,  but  ot  technical,  adminis- 
trative, and  professional  personnel,  will 
bring  more  Africans  Into  white  cities 
snd  will  tend  to  increase  de  facto  In- 
tegration. Black  Africans  will  have  to 
nil  the  jobs  and  so  create  a  more  inte- 
grated society.  It  may  not  work,  or  it 
may  work  too  slowly,  but  what  better 
course  is  there  now  available  to  cope  with 
this  complex  and  dangerous  problem? 

The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  Tllden  J. 
LeMelle.  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  Pordham  University. 

Professor  LeMelle  stated  that  Rho- 
desia. South  Africa,  Angola,  and  Mo- 
sambique  are  all  part  of  the  same  prob- 
lem. There  is  a  conflict  between  the  as- 
pirations of  the  indigenous  African  peo- 
ples for  democratic  majority  rule  and 
the  intransigent  determination  of  the 
minority  to  continue  arbitrary  mino- 
rity rule.  The  problem  has  both  a  politi- 
cal and  racial  dimension,  both  of  which 
must  be  solved. 

The  pollUcal  aspect  is  that  a  rela- 
tively small  minority  arbitrarily  makes 
all  the  decisions  and  has  absolute  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  ma- 
jority is  systematically  excluded  from 
even  minimal  participation  in  decision- 
making. The  majority  has  risen  in  pas- 
sive and  active  rebellion  against  this  in- 
tolerable situation.  The  resistance 
began  peacefully,  but  only  hardened  the 
minority's  Intransigence.  The  majority 
was  threatened  »-ilh  death  or  Imprison- 
ment, and  faced  with  the  choice  of  ac- 
quiescence or  rebellion.  They  chose  the 
course  of  rebellion,  so  that  today  violence 
has  become  the  official  policy  of  both 
the  ruling  minorities  and  the  oppressed 
majorities.  The  course  of  violence  la  a 
threat  to  International  peace. 

The  racial  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Professor  LeMeUe  said.  Is  based  on  the 
minorities'  assumption  of  white  racial 
superiority.  In  South  Africa,  Rhodesia, 
and  South-West  Africa,  the  racial  policy 
is  expressed  by  forced  separation  of  the 
races;  In  the  Portuguese  colonies  by 
forced  assimilation.  The  Portuguese 
have  given  the  "Inferior"  black  man  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt:  that  Is,  he  can  be 
lifted  up  to  the  white's  level. 

To  both  types  of  racist  policies,  the 
Africans  have  reacted  to  assert  the 
black  man's  essential  worth  and  equality. 
The  problem  In  southern  Africa,  then. 
Is  an  intimately  Intertwined  politico- 
racial  one,  the  socioeconomic  aspects  be- 
ing functions  of  the  other  two.  Even  the 
political  problem  can  also  be  viewed  as 
a  function  of  the  racial  problem.    View- 


ing the  problem  of  southern  Africa  as 
basically  a  racial  one.  lends  the  problem 
to  practical  and  nonvlofent  solutions, 
both  at  the  domestic  and  international 
levels.  None  of  the  other  approaches 
has  worked,  nor  are  they  likely  to  work 
in  the  near  future.  Indefd,  In  the  light 
of  the  recent  court  ruling  In  the  South- 
West  Africa  case  and  the  total  Involve- 
ment of  the  UN.  In  the  problem.  It 
seems  unUkcly  that  other  approaches 
will  lead  to  more  than  finely  worded  res- 
olutions. Economic  sanctions  have 
never  ijeen  effective  in  changing  the  at- 
titudes and  policies  of  intransigent  tar- 
get states.  Violence  does  not  seem  likely 
to  solve  anything  in  South  Africa,  which 
Is  the  key  to  the  entire  southern  Africa 
area. 

Accordingly,  It  would  seem  that  the 
only  policy  that  can  be  pursued  with 
any  hope  of  success  Is  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Phillips. 

RCaVTTAl. 

Professor  03rien  suggested  that  re- 
buttal concern  itself  with  the  problem  of 
South-West  Africa,  where  South  Africa 
no  longer  has  any  right  to  be.  What 
should  the  U.N.  do.  faced  with  the  con- 
tumacy of  South  Africa? 

Chief  Adebo  said  that  he  disagreed 
with  Lord  Caradon  that  the  problem  of 
southern  Africa  should  be  nibbled  at 
piece  meal.  So  long  as  South  Africa 
hel|>s  Rhodesia,  no  sanctions  can  be  ef- 
fective. Until  we  have  dealt  with  South 
Africa,  we  cannot  succeed. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  avoid  violence  since 
violeru»  is  already  present  in  South 
Africa.  How  can  you  deal  wlHi  a  violent 
man,  by  peace  and  patience?  Sanctions 
will  tmi  work  If  we  do  not  want  them  to 
work. 

South  Africa  acknowledges  that  It  has 
no  right  to  ownership  over  South-West 
Africa.  Until  we  are  willijig  to  confront 
South  Africa,  the  nearly  unanimous  reso- 
lutions of  the  UJJ.  will  be  meaningless. 
South  Africa  has  to  be  shown  that  we 
mean  it  when  we  say  that  It  has  no  right 
over  South-west  Africa.  The  people  of 
South-West  Africa  have  the  same  right 
to  self-determinations  that  those  of 
Botswana  and  others  of  her  neighbors 
have. 

Two  methods  can  be  used :  Persuasion 
or  force.  If  the  friends  of  South  Africa 
would  say  that  they  won't  l)e  her  friends 
any  more  unless  she  changes.  South 
Africa  will  change.  Annoimcing  In  ad- 
vance that  we  Intend  no  confrontation 
with  South  Africa  does  not  help.  The 
General  Assembly  caimot  solve  the  prob- 
lem on  its  own  and  eventually  the  prob- 
lem must  go  to  the  Security  Council, 
which  is  likely  to  denounce  South  Africa, 
but  do  nothing  else. 

Chief  Adebo  said  that  he  was  not  ask- 
ing Britain  to  commit  economic  suicide, 
but  it  was  for  Great  Britain  to  Invoke 
the  principle  of  collective  responsibility 
under  article  SO  of  the  UJJ.  Charter. 
Even  though  Great  Britain's  calling  on 
the  Security  Council  for  action  imder 
this  article  may  involve  iaborous  discus- 
sion, the  step  is  worth  taking.  If  the 
Western  nations  continue  to  support 
South  Africa,  then  the  Security  Council 
will  be  unable  to  act  effectively.  Inter- 
national resources  to  destroy  apartheid 
exist,  and  should  be  used. 
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Lord  Caradon  stated  that  Great  Britain 
had  been  to  the  Security  Council  twice. 
It  has  taken  the  first  steps.  Is  an  eco- 
nomic war  against  southern  Africa  prac- 
tical? WIU  it  be  effective?  Lord  Cara- 
don said  he  thought  not.  and  beUeved  In 
the  step-by-step  approach.  Rhodesia, 
the  most  recently  established  outpost  of 
white  supremacy,  should  be  first. 

Professor  LeMelle  agreed  that  a  step- 
by-step  action  is  necessary,  but  the  first 
step  should  be  in  SoHith  Africa.  Since 
the  West  will  not  do  anything  effective  to 
bring  change  in  South  Africa,  the  use 
of  force  should  be  considered  if  the  black 
African  countries  have  the  power  to  use 
it  effectively  and  if  the  positive  approach 
suggested  by  Professor  LeMelle  and  Mr. 
PhilUps  fail. 

The  resulta  of  a  question  period  fol- 
low: 

QtresnoN  Pkuod 

Question.  If  ttalA  Is  a  democratic  oonter- 
cncc.  why  was  no  one  from  RhodesUi  Invited 
to  explain  thtlr  position? 

A  mefnber  of  tbe  audience  answered  that 
the  U.N.  had  decided  the  case  and  u  didn't 
seem  necessary  to  go  over  Rhodesia's  defense 
to  discuss  dlapoaltlon  ot  the  problem  posed. 

Question.  Why  not  aim  our  attack  on 
South  Africa  through  military  action  over 
Southwest  Africa,  the  area  where  South 
Africa  Is  most  rulnerable? 

Chief  Adebo  sUtvd  that  the  UN.  has  taken 
the  position  that  South  Africa  has  no  right 
to  continue  to  administer  Southwest  Africa. 
The  friends  of  South  Africa  should  press  ber 
to  avoid  a  confrontation.  The  U.N.  should 
proceed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  and  Impoce  economic  sanctions,  and 
U  these  do  not  succeeA,  military  sanctions. 

Question.  What  will  the  African  oounUtes 
do  U  the  Western  countries  do  nothing? 

Chief  Adebo  answered  tbat  the  African 
countries  can  do  little  by  themaelvea  without 
assistance  from  the  U-N-  the  countries  of  the 
WMt  and  the  East.  But  thocc  who  have  the 
power  now  should  use  it  wisely. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

«  OF 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

or  nOKZDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THT  UNTTKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1967 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  thla 
week  the  national  4-H  conference  1b 
being  held  here  In  Washington.  This  is 
an  organization.  Mr.  President,  in  which, 
as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, I  have  a  keen  interest.  The  4-H  is 
a  wholesome  and  effective  organization 
where  our  young  people  gain  knowledge 
and  ability  through  the  many  and  varied 
activities  of  4-H. 

It  is  heart  warming  indeed,  particu- 
larly during  these  times  when  we  hear 
so  many  adverse  reports  about  our  young 
people  that  we  can  take  pride  in  the  de- 
velopment of  those  in  the  4-H  program. 

Mr.  President,  Robert  Buck,  of  Apopka, 
Orange  County,  Fla.,  has  been  a  member 
of  4-H  for  9  years  and  president  of  the 
4-H  coimcil.  He  has  written  an  essay 
entitled  "What  I  Have  Done  and  Learned 
in  4-H  Club  Work."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Z  Haw  Done  and  Learned  in 
4-H  Club  Work 

(Note.— Robert  Buck,  of  Apopka  (Orange 
Ootintj).  B-year  member  oi  4-H  and  presi- 
dent of  Florida's  4-H  Council,  looks  forward 
to  a  future  career  In  agrl-buslnesB.  He  ex- 
ptatna  how  hla  4-H  experience  contributed 
to  hlz  growth  In  many  ways.) 

It  gives  me  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  look 
back  and  renumber  the  sense  of  accom- 
plishment I  ha^j^  the  end  of  each  4-H  year. 
Of  oourse.  thtfl^was  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  effort  invoked,  but  I  was  always  glad  I 
had  taken  the  time  to  do  the  work.  And  as 
I  look  forward  to  the  balance  of  the  year  as 
president  of  the  FICK-lda  4-H  Club  Council,  I 
know  that  my  past  experiences  will  always 
help  me  serve  the  councU  youth  of  my  State 
more  effectively. 

I  have  been  especially  active  In  my  project 
work.  I  have  completed  a  total  of  sixty 
projects  In  eighteen  different  areas,  and 
each  one  of  them  has  helped  broaden  my 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Since  I  live  on  a  30-acre  tract  of  woodland, 
lucb  projects  as  forestry,  hosne  beautlfloa- 
tlon.  ornamentals,  entomology.  soU  conser- 
vation, and  many  others  have  been  partic- 
ularly enjoyable  and  have  fit  conveniently 
Into  my  home  life.  I  have  planted  a  total 
vt  3750  forestry  trees  arotmd  our  tract  of 
land  In  the  last  six  years.  Forestry  u  the 
project    area    where    I    have    won    national 

hODOTS. 

During  the  past  year  I  served  as  photog- 
rapher on  the  yearbook  staff  at  school:  there- 
fore, I  felt  that  a  project  In  photograpbr 
would  be  a  great  help  to  me.  I  alw>  com- 
pleted two  projects  In  tbe  town  and  oounttr 
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bualness  program  this  year  since  my  future 
studies  will  [HY>bably  Include  agrl-buslnees. 
And  my  career  exploration  project  has  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  investigate  several 
possible  f  utiue  careers. 

Individual  project  work  Is  the  Ufeblood  of 
the  4-H  program,  carrying  It  to  every  mem- 
ber. I  have  continued  to  work  and  expand  in 
several  project  areas,  learning  as  much  as  I 
could  about  each  and  exploring  various  possi- 
bilities for  the  future. 

The  4-H  also  Introduced  another  very  Im- 
portant opportunity — public  speaking.  I 
gave  my  first  speech  In  the  local  club  after 
being  encouraged  to  do  so  by  our  4-H  leader. 
Competing  In  a  total  of  37  contests  since 
then,  I  have  won  18  first  places.  6  second 
places,  and  3  third  places.  My  most  recent 
speaking  award  was  second  place  In  the  State 
4-H  speaking  competition. 

As  a  result  of  my  public  speaking  record. 
I  have  been  invited  to  speak  to  the  Orlando 
Rotary  Club,  the  Optimists,  the  Klwanls,  the 
Orange,  the  local  and  State  chapters  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revoluticoi,  and  the 
Exchange  Club.  These  invitations  have  been 
especially  pleasing  to  me  and  have  added  to 
my  desire  to  be  a  speaker. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  acted  as  master 
of  ceremonies  at  4-H  activities.  Including  the 
1955  golng-away  luncheon  held  In  Jackson- 
ville for  the  State  winners  leaving  for  Na- 
tional 4-H  Congress.  I  have  presented  the 
official  welcome  at  numerous  programs,  and 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  to  lead  dis- 
cussions and  present  reports  at  meetings. 

X  feel  sure  that  I  wUl  continue  In  tbe  field 
of  public  speakmg.  It  creates  a  deeper  self- 
confidence  and  heightens  your  communica- 
tion wnth  others.  I  know  that  It  has  helped 
develop  me  Into  a  more  well-rounded  person 
than  if  I  bad  renudned  In  the  audience. 

And  ao  my  story  of  4-H  effort,  thrill,  and 
achievement  continues.  I  feel  sure  that 
my  4-H  experience  will  always  help  me  to 
aet  my  goals  higher  while  giving  me  the  back- 
ground to  reach  them. 


Commanity    Goals    and    TransporUtioi 
Policr 


.EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PSNlfSIXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1967 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days  my  congres- 
sional district  was  visited  by  a  distin- 
guished public  servant,  the  Honorable 
Alan  S.  Boy^Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, who  addressed  the  61st  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Allen  town.  Pa. 

Highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the  pres- 
entation of  outstanding  service  awards 
to  four  prominent  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  native  son  whom  most  of 
us  know  as  a  former  congressional  aid 
now  attached  to  one  of  our  regulatory 
agencies. 
The    Secretary's    talk    was    a    well- 


thought-out  discussion  on  "Community 
Goals  and  Transportation  Policy."  More 
than  700  persons  from  government,  in- 
dustry, and  business  heard  his  remarks 
and  were  unanimous  that  this  great 
country  of  ours  is  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  Alan  Boyd's  stature  in 
the  important  position  he  holds  today. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  news  story  api>earlng  in  the  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  Morning  Call  describing  this 
memorable  event  and  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Boyd's  talk  in  the  Congresskmal  Rsookd  : 

tasnspoktatioh  chier  ssts  oomkunitt 
Mttst  Help  Pi.sn 
(By  Ted  MeUln) 

Local  leaders  must  J(Hn  highway  engineers 
In  planning  new  traffic  routes,  Alan  8.  Boyd, 
newly  aK>olnted  U.S.  secretary  oX  transporta- 
tion, said  last  night. 

"It  Is  important  for  a  community  to  choose 
the  consequences — not  Just  suffer  the  conse- 
quences." he  said. 

"It  Is  wrong.  In  my  opinion,  to  aUow  a 
decision  erf  such  cutting  effect  on  the  aocLal 
fatxic  of  a  community  to  be  made  solely  by 
one  group." 

Boyd,  who  took  over  as  the  natlcm's  first 
transportation  secretary  AprU  1.  spoke  at  the 
61st  annual  dinner-meeting  of  the  AUentown 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

More  than  700  persons  attending  the  event 
In  Seegers  Union  on  Muhlenberg  C<^ege 
campus  also  witnessed  the  presentation  of 
five  awards. 

Boyd's  audience  considered  his  c<»istema- 
tlon  about  the  proposed  AUentown  Spur 
Route  and  Interstate  78. 

Seven  alternate  plans  have  been  drawn  by 
the  State  Highways  Department  for  linking 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Thruway  with  mldclty. 
A  decision  has  not  yet  been  reached  oa.  whlt^ 
of  the  seven  courses  will  be  fc^owed. 

The  State  Highways  Department  Is  plan- 
ning 1-78  south  of  AUentown.  Bethlehem  and 
Easton.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Roads  has  been 
In  conflict  with  the  proposed  routing. 

The  chamber's  annual  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Awards  were  [Mvsented  to: 

Rep.  Marian  E.  Markley  of  Macungle  R.  1, 
for  "outstanding  leadership  in  better  govern- 
ment and  social  service." 

PhUlp  I.  Berman.  chairman  of  the  Allen- 
town  Redevelopment  Authority,  for  "out- 
standing leadership  in  the  fields  of  culture 
and  community  development. " 

I.  C.  Gutman.  president  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Corp.  of  Lehigh  County,  for  bis 
outstanding  contributions  in  industrial  de- 
velopment and  civic  service. 

P.  E.  Hanson,  associate  director  of  develop- 
ment at  Muhlenberg  College  and  former  Al- 
lentown  Works  manager  for  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  for  his  leadership  and  "good 
eitlzenship." 

A  special  award  was  presented  to  Jack 
Yohe,  public  relations  director  for  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  and  former  Morning  Call 
reporter,  for  his  "outstanding  contribution 
to  aviation  and  continued  devotion  to  AUen- 
town and  the  Lehigh  Valley." 

Boyd  teld  the  gathering  that  It  la  essential 
that  civic  leaders  "bring  a  strong  sense  of 
community  conservation  to  transportation 
decision-making." 

"In  the  department  a  few  days  ago.  a  dis- 
pute on  the  location  of  an  urban  highway 
was  under  review."  he  recalled.  "A  letter 
was  brought  to  my  attention  frun  the  head 
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of  »  lonl  group  whidi  utd,  tn  effect:  "Our 
poftltlon  U  that  we  just  want  m  direct  route 
Into  the  center  ot  ibt  city  and  weTe  willing 
to  let  engineers  decide  where  It  ehould  go. 
"X  WW  deeply  dluppolnted  by  tfala  all- 
too-reaconable  position,  for  tt  seemed  to  me 
that  a  cJTic  responstbUlty  was  being  evaded. 
"There  simply  must  be  a  close  and 
thouehtful  oollaboratloa  between  highway 
rnglneen  and  local  leaders." 

He  said  a  community  must  set  the  terma 
of  existence  for  transportatloo.  "not  the 
other  way  around." 

"A  transportation  rouU  or  facility  may 
havs  momentous  consequences  for  a  city- 
It  may  undermine,  or  it  may  bring  new 
vigor,  or  it  may  trigger  some  changes  thAt 
make  iki  fiindaniental  difference  at  all." 

He  said  be  belleTed  the  Lehigh  Valley  has 
only  one  "really  fundamental"  transporta- 
tion problem. 

"And  that  (problem),  In  all  candor,  la  not 
a  problem  that  traoaiwrtatlon  should  be 
asked  to  solve.  It  Is  a  question  of  your  Iden- 
tity. This  cocomunity  has  yet  to  determine 
what  Its  economic  relationship  should  be 
to  the  New  York  metropollun  area. 

"Is  the  Lehigh  Valley  eventually  going  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  eastern  megalopolis? 
Is  that  what  you  want?  Or  la  the  Lehigh 
VaUey  going  to  find  Its  own  future  fulflil- 
ment  as  the  Lehigh   Valley? 

•This  choice,  whichever  choice  you  ulti- 
mately make,  will  have  a  very  basic  effect 
on  yo\ir  transportation  needs.  It  will  In- 
fluence almost  every  transportatloD  decision 
you  face  from  tooKirrow  on. 

"Personally,  I  feel  that  we  have  more  than 
enough  New  Torks  tn  our  country  and  not 
nearly  enough  Lehigh  Valleys." 

m  retaining  the  valley^  Identity,  Boyd 
said  a  priority  decision  would  be  the  scenic 
and  recreation  development  of  the  Lehigh 
River.  Another  would  be  the  possibility  of 
"naturallaed  open  Apace,  providing  your  oocn- 
munlty  with  a  beltway  and  a  green-forested 
bijfferaone." 

"I  would  place  theae  both  In  the  category 
of  forestalling  future  transportation  prol>- 
lems.  It  Is  far  easier  to  shape  the  futur* 
than  to  revise  the  present  day." 

He  also  noted  that  metropolitan  areas  have 
been  reluctant  to  put  the  additional  coats 
on  developers  for  new  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

"All  over  America  new  lubdlvlalons  and 
hlgb-rlae  apartments  are  allowed  to  go  up 
with  Uttia  concern  that  they  Impoae  on  local 
tranaportatloh  faclUtlea.  They  create  more 
oongaatlon  and  a  multitude  of  other  side 
effacta. 

"The  evil  Is  not  real  estate  devel<q>«TS  and 
urban  growth,  for  we  need  both.  The  evil 
la  not  ooageetlOD  as  such,  for  a  certain 
amount  oC  traflSc  delay  In  urban  areas  la 
Just  plain  unavoidable. 

"The  abuse  that  we  must  seek  to  curb  in 
the  pubUc  Interest  is  the  thoughtless  use  of 
land,  land-use  which  generates  additional 
traffic  where  the  fadUtlee  cannot  be  expanded 
except  at  prohibitive  cost." 

John  Henry  Ijeh.  chairman  of  the  cham- 
ber's award  committee,  presented  the  Dls- 
tingulsbed  Service  plaques.  Be  described 
the  backgrounds  oi  the  four  recipients. 

Mrs  Markley.  the  flrat  woman  to  represent 
Lehigh  County  Id  the  State  House,  has  been 
active  in  the  Lenigb  Valley  Guidance  Clinic, 
the  Allentown  Quota  Club,  the  Cancer  So- 
ciety. March  of  Dimes.  Bed  Cross.  Needle* 
work  Guild.  Cystic  Fibrosis  and  other  local 
campaigns  for  public  welfare.  She  also  has 
sponsored  leglsUtlon  to  aid  handicapped 
children.  She  Is  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
St&ta  Board  of  PubUc  Welfare  and  chairman 
of  the  Joint  State  Oovemment  Commission. 
Berman  heads  a  number  of  businesses  and 
la  a  member  of  the  AUentown  Mayor's  Citizen 
Advisory  Committee  and  chsJruxan  of  Citi- 
zens for  Lehigh  County  Progress.  He  has 
been  scUve  in  Boy  Scouts.  TM-YWCA  Coun- 
cU,  AUentown  Symphony,  aa  a  trua(«e  of  the 


Lehigh  Valley  Educational  Telarlalon  Corp.; 
a  member  of  the  board  of  Baum  Art  School: 
a  trustee  of  Cedar  Crest  College,  several 
Jewish  organlKatlons,  and  he  and  his  wife 
have  provided  works  from  their  art  ooUectlon 
for  display  at  AUentown  City  Hall.  Lehigh 
County  Courthouse  and  in  other  olUea 
around  the  world.  -  ^ 

Outmao,  president  of  Modem  Transfer  Co., 
Inc.,  has  beaded  the  Lehigh  County  IDC 
alnoe  January  1040.  Since  then  the  county's 
Jobless  rate  dropped  from  about  8  to  3  per 
cent.  Outmsn  also  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Lehigh  County  and  Lehigh- Northampton 
planning  commissions,  the  AUentown  School 
District  Authority,.  Lehigh  VaUey  Junior 
Achievement,  the  United  Fund  and  other 
organizations . 

Hanson  was  plant  manager  of  the  AUen- 
town Works  of  Western  Bectrlc  from  1M7  to 
1061  and  works  manager  the  following  11 
yean.  He  is  a  trustee  and  vice  president  of 
AUentown  Hospital,  director  of  the  BosplUl 
Service  Plan  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  a  director 
of  the  Lehigh  County  Uruted  Fund  and  the 
AUentown  Civic  Uttle  Theater.  He  also  has 
t>een  active  In  Boy  Scout  and  United  Fund 
programs  ana  has  helped  to  estabUsh  the 
Unlimited  Skills  Workshop  at  the  Good 
Shepherd  Home. 

WlUlam  D.  Relmert,  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  of  the  CaU-Chronlclc  News- 
papers, presented  "a  very  special  award  to  a 
very  special  son  of  AUentown — Jack  Tohe," 

Relmert  said  Tohe  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  news  reporter  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  And,  Relm- 
ert added,  Tohe  has  "given  honor  to  Allen- 
town,  the  place  of  his  birth." 

Tohe  was  described  as  "an  AUentown  am- 
bassador to  the  nation's  capital." 

Albert  V.  Mogglo,  chamber  president,  pre- 
sented a  plaque  to  bis  predecesaor,  Alfred 
Kramer,  "In  deep  appreciation  of  the  dtlaens 
for  all  you  have  done  In  their  behalf." 

•Mogglo  said  the  chamber  Is  entering  a 
"new  era  of  relationships"  between  the  busi- 
ness and  the  community  segments  of  Lehigh 
County.  He  pointed  to  the  work  done  by  the 
char^ber  to  promote  the  eounty''s  community 
ooUcge,  area  technical  achool,  watar  authority 
and  "highway  system. 

"Joint  planning  and  coordination  are  as- 
•entlal,"  he  declared.  "Tour  chamber  of 
commerce  is  people — people  Joined  together 
voluntarily  in  a  common  cause,  the  welfare  of 
the  community  .  .  .  We  owe  our  allegiance 
only  to  the  common  good." 

Among  the  gueets  attending  the  dinner 
were  Robert  G.  Bartlett,  state  highways 
secretary;  Robert  P.  OcrfaolB.  chairman  of 
the  t>oanl  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Rep.  Fred  B.  Rooney:  representatives  of  the 
transportation  industry  from  Washington. 
New  Tork,  Phlladelphu  and  Pittsburgh  and 
members  of  other  Lehigh  Valley  chambers. 

Atty.  Donald  V.  Hock,  toastmaster.  noted 
the  theme  of  the  meeting  was  "Transporta- 
tion." He  said  mobility  Is  the  "word  that 
brings  us  here  tonight.  We  realise  that 
there  must  be  mobility  to  transport  a  person, 
to  transport  a  product-  To  meet  that  chal- 
lenge, there  must  be  In  all  of  us  a  mobUlty 
of  the  mind  •' 

Mayor  Ray  B.  Bracy  presented  a  key  to  the 
city  to  Boyd  and  welcomed  the  visitors. 

CoMMTnfrrr  OosLa  and  Trahspoxtatioh 

POLICT 

(Remarks  of  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secretary  of 
Transportation ) 

I  thank  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  this 
welcome  opportunity  to  think  out  loud  on  a 
subject  that  very  basically  affecU  our  social 
and  economic  life. 

It  Is  the  question  of  Improved  transporta- 
tion factUUes  for  the  Lehigh  VaUey.  the  BtaU 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

As  you  would  expect,  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  Is  deeply  Involved  in  the 
care  and  cultlvaUon  of  this  M35  bllUon  pri- 
vate-public   Investment.      Wherever   people 


travel  and  wherever  goods  are  shipped — b^ 
water,  land  or  air — our  broad  assignment 
from  the  Congress  and  President  Johnson  Is 
to  bring  on  transportation  progreas  And  we 
hope  to  make  an  immediate  contribution. 

This  summer,  not  too  many  mUes  east  of 
here,  the  rapid-rail  demonstration  project. 
Unking  Boston.  New  Tork  y^d  Washington, 
should  produce  some  blstopy- making  resiUts. 
But  since  the  Department  was  officially  bom 
only  eleven  days  ago.  o\ii  major  contribution 
to  transportation  progress,  thus  far.  has  been 
In  the  form  ot  shorter  after  dinner  speeches. 
People  and  bustnesaes  located  here  In  the 
Lehigh  Valley  are  spending  perhaps  la&o  mll> 
Uon  a  year  on  transportation  service  and 
equipment.  Bo  you  have  a  very  good  reason 
for  demanding  the  best  transportation  sys- 
tem obtainable — one  that  Is  fast,  safe,  riB- 
clent,  convenient,  and  economical.  And  also 
one  that  wlU  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  countryside. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  enterprising  offl- 
cer«  of  your  very  dvlc-mlnded  organisation 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  local  transpor- 
tation problems  of  this  cooununlty.  I  would 
b«  only  too  willing  to  do  so.  However,  no 
one  is  rvally  oompetent  to  advise  you  on 
these  matters  who  has  not  spent  consider* 
able  time  on  the  scene,  listening  to  the 
heartbeat  of  the  community. 

The  engineering  and  economic  arguments 
are  always  loud  enough  for  an  outsider  to 
hear,  but  the  social  and  cultural  conaldera- 
tlODs  speak  in  a  very  soft  register,  and  these, 
in  the  end,  often  determine  whether  peopi* 
will  approve  or  be  forever  resentftu  or  a 
transportation  faclUty. 

After  the  warmth  of  yotir  recepUoD.  X  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  Uke  an  outsider  to  AUen- 
town. Bethlehem  and  Saston.  But  fuUy 
aware  that  t  could  not.  In  theae  few  houn, 
became  much  ot  an  expert  on  local  matter*. 
I  am  going  to  have  to  discuss  your  commu- 
nity's transportation  problems  In  rather  gen- 
eral tenns. 

HappUy,  I  can  be  specific  about  one  thing. 
And  that  Is  my  admiration  for  this  valley. 
This  Is  a  remarkably  soUd  industrial  ares 
with  a  fascinating  history  and  unique  hu- 
man resources.  I  know  of  no  urban  area 
comparable  In  else  which  has  your  locatlonal 
advantnaa  and  your  growth  potential.  I 
congratulat*  you  on  having  such  an  able 
and  napected  man  aa  Fred  Rooney  repre- 
senting your  Interests  in  the  Congress.  And 
I  congratulate  you  further  on  the  rare  sense 
of  unity  that  your  several  cities  and  coun. 
tries  have  achieved  in  their  common  Iden- 
tltlcaaon  as  the  Lehigh  VaUey. 

Transportation  Is  a  force  which,  depend- 
ing on  your  use  of  It,  can  either  relnforoe 
or  erode  that  unity.  It  Is  essential  that 
civic  leaders  bring  a  strong  sense  of  oom- 
muntty  conservation  to  transportation  de- 
cision-making. 

In  our  Department,  a  few  days  ago,  a  dis- 
pute on  the  location  of  an  urban  highway 
was  under  review.  A  letter  was  brought  to 
my  attention  ftt>m  the  head  of  a  local  group 
which  said,  in  effect:  "Our  position  Is  that 
w«  Just  want  a  direct  route  Into  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  we're  wUUng  to  let  the  en- 
gineers decide  where  It  should  be   placed." 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  by  this  ail-too 
reasonable  poaltlon,  for  It  seemed  to  ms 
that  a  civic  responslbUtty  was  being  evaded. 
It  Is  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  to  allow  a  deci- 
sion of  such  cutting  effect  on  the  social 
fabric  of  that  community  to  be  made  solely 
by  one  group.  Here  there  simply  must  bt 
a  close  and  thoughtful  coUaboratlooi  be* 
tween  highway  engineers  and  local  leader*. 
I  reaUy  think  I  would  have  been  less  dis- 
turbed by  that  statement  of  position  bad  11 
concluded,  ".  .  .  we're  wUtlng  to  let  the  tba- 
ology  students  decide  where  the  highway 
should  be  placed." 

For  a  student  of  theology  does  not  under- 
stand construction  problems,  but  ha  must  be 
concerned  with  ethical  problems,  and  b* 
should  be  quick  to  dlaoem  where  human 


values  were  being  penallxed  to  abstractions 
■acb  as  efficiency  or  economy. 

So  the  first  generaUxatlon  I  want  to  make 
About  improvements  In  the  Lehigh  VaUey 
is  simply  this:  The  community  must  set  the 
terms  of  existence  for  transportation,  and 
not  the  other  way  around.  A  transportation 
route  or  facility  may  have  momentous  con- 
lequences  for  a  dty.  It  may  undermine,  or 
It  may  tn-lng  new  vigor,  or  It  may  trigger 
t^ne  changes  that  make  no  fundamental, 
difference  at  alt.  It  Is  Important  for  a  com- 
munity to  choose  the  consequences,  not  Just 
suffer  the  conaequences. 

In  the  Lehigh  Valley,  as  In  every  live  urban 
center,  there  Is  a  continuing  effort  to  bal- 
ance the  various  social  and  economic  In- 
terests. Usually,  transportation  la  the  fal- 
crum  of  that  teeter -totter,  as  each  element  In 
the  community  tries  to  transfer  the  coat  of 
movement  away  fvom  Itself. 

Thus,  the  car  owner  wants  someone  else 
to  provide  the  parking.  The  merchant  vranta 
tooieone  else  to  absorb  the  deUvery  choxges. 
Tbs  pedestrian  wants  someone  else  to  aub- 
Aidlae  urban  transit.  The  industrial  plant 
wsnts  someone  else  to  underwrite  the  accecs 
road.  The  developer  wants  scuneone  else  to 
pay  for  the  interchange.  The  owners  of 
private  planes  wont  someone  else  to  support 
the  airport.    And  so  on. 

Tbii  Is  not  anything  to  be  cynical  about. 
U  is  the  nature  of  our  society.  It  forces 
everyone  to  pay  attention  and  results  In  a 
vwy  healthy  political  life.  Nevertheless, 
someone  has  to  pay  for  transportation  Im- 
provements. 

The  ideal  approach,  of  course.  Is  providing 
the  payment  for  aU  Improvements  out  ot  the 
government  general  treasury.  That  system 
Is  great  untU  you  add  up  all  the  cosu  and 
discover  you'd  need  a  hundred  times  more 
money  than  there  Is  tn  the  treasury. 

In  general,  our  society  seems  to  follow 
three  principles  of  transportation  finance. 
In  one.  the  user  bears  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation system,  as  our  fuel  taxes  pay  for 
the  highways. 

Another  Is  caUad  the  almast-swear-word. 
subsidy.  This  simply  means  that  the  user 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  what  the  service  reaUy 
would  cost.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant to  the  community,  for  whatevsr 
reason,  that  this  service  be  provided.  So,  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  some  part  of  the 
transportation  costs  are  defrayed  ftxnn  the 
general  treasury.  This  is  customszy,  at  the 
present  time,  for  urban  transit,  local  air 
service,  and  the  merchant  marine.  Argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  particular  subaldy 
are.  of  course,  nec^^ry  and  desirable.  This 
Is  the  way  we  gefltthe  truth.  This  Is  th* 
way  In  which  our  society  determines  what  la, 
and  what  Is  not.  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 

The  third  principle  Is  the  conception  that 
transporutlon  Is  a  cost  of  doing  btislnesa. 
We  luually  see  this  applied  to  the  large 
suburban  shopping  center^,  where  free  park- 
lag  and  shuttle-bus  service  are  provided.  In 
other  words,  an  enterprise  which  Impoaes  the 
need  for  additional  transportation  facilities 
should    t>ear   those  additional   cosU. 

Now.  I  must  say.  metropolitan  areas  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  extend  this  principle 
to  residential  resd  estate  development,  where 
It  logtcally  belongs.  AU  over  America,  new 
subdivisions  and  high-rise  apartmenU  are 
allowed  to  go  up  with  Uttle  concern  for  the 
•dded  burdens  they  Impose  on  local  trans- 
porution  facilities.  In  plain  language,  more 
congestion.  And  a  multitude  of  other  slde- 
cffecu.  Usually,  no  calculation  Is  ever  made 
of  theae  cosu.  No  attempt  Is  made  by  the 
community  to  obtain  compensation  from  the 
developer,  tn  advance.  Re  takes  bis  profits 
and  the  conununlty  takes  the  consequences. 

I'm  reminded  of  the  tale  told  about  a  state 
legislature  In  the  1870's.  Powerful  Interests 
*ere  favoring  a  measure  by  personal  Incen- 
tive means  that  would  be  frowned  upon  to- 
day. On  the  floor  of  the  asasmbly,  member 
■fter  member  was  getting  to  hU  feet  and 


lavishing  praise  on  this  particular  bill.  And 
Its  passage  seemed  assiired.  Until  one  old 
legislator  who  had  somehow  been  overlooked 
stood  up  and  began  ferociously  attacking  the 
proposni.  He  lambasted  It  from  every  ongie, 
for  almost  on  hour,  pointing  to  the  evils  In 
every  paragraph.  MeanwhUe.  news  of  this 
opposition  reached  the  sponsors  behind  the 
scenes,  and  a  messenger  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  floor  with  a  bulky  envelope  which  he 
coeUBlly  dropped  on  the  sssemblyman's  desk. 
The  old  politlclDn,  who  was  waving  his  arms 
In  a  peroration,  scooped  up  the  envelope  and 
riffed  through  lu  contents.  And  as  he  put 
It  In  his  coat  pocket,  he  said.  "Gentlemen,  so 
much  for  the  few  bad  parts  of  this  bill.  Now 
for  the  many  good  parts,'" 

The  evil  Is  not  real  estate  developers  and 
urban  growth,  for  we  need  the  enlightened 
variety  ot  l>oth,  Tbe  evil  is  not  congestion. 
as  such,  tor  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  delay 
In  urban  areas  Is  Just  plain  unavoidable. 
The  abuse  that  we  must  seek  to  curb  In  the 
public  Interest  Is  thoughtless  or  opportu- 
nistic use  of  land.  Land-use  which  gen- 
erates additional  traffic  where  the  fscllltlea 
cannot  be  expanded  eicept  at  prohibitive 
cost 

I  know  of  no^ major  city  which  possesses, 
or  has  the  power  to  enforce,  the  kind  of  oom- 
prehenslve  vonlng  laws  needed  to  defend  the 
efficiency  of  its  internal  transport  system. 

But  congestion.  In  moderation,  Is  not  the 
vUUan.  If  the  moderate  traffic  delays  en- 
countered in  the  business  center  of  AUen- 
town were  thought  to  be  unacceptable,  you 
could  very  quickly  alleviate  the  problem. 
Tou  would  only  need  to  close  down  one  of 
the  nation's  grest  department  stores  which 
liu'es  so  much  of  that  traffic  into  town) 

The  value  of  such  a  proposed  solution, 
which  I  assure  you  Is  offered  In  Jest,  la  that 
lots  of  people  suddenly  realize  bow  much 
they  prefer  to  live  with  the  problem  Itself. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  area's 
transportation  difficulties  are  local  versions  of 
a  broadly  national  experience. 

Railroad  passenger  service,  for  example. 
Bock  tn  the  IBSO's,  I  am  told,  the  city  of 
EsatoQ  by  it&elf  had  no  less  than  M  passenger 
trains  srrlvlng  and  departing  each  dayl  How 
many  are  there  now  for  all  three  cities  eocn- 
blned?  Ten.  Today,  aa  you  know,  most 
railroads  are  eager  to  get  out  of  the  long- 
haul  paasenger  bualneaa.  They  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  that.  It's  unprofitable.  To 
try  to  force  any  private  firm  to  remain  In  any 
btislnesa  at  a  loss,  beyond  a  brief  period  of 
time,  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
confiscation  of  property. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  disappearance  of  rail  pas- 
•enger  service  for  local  and  intermediate  dia- 
tancea  ts  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  Among 
roU-ooounuter  operations,  there  is  now  only 
one  railroad  in  the  entire  country  that  Is 
able  to  show  even  a  modest  profit  on  a  sub- 
urban line.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  some  new  Initiative  to  promote  profit- 
ability  in  those  operations. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  don't  think  your 
geographical  area  suffers  from  any  deOolency 
In  railroad  freight  service.  Nationwide,  the 
rail  freight  business  has  enjoyed  a  very  sub- 
stantial upswing  In  the  past  five  years.  The 
growth  of  piggybacking  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons.  But  the  railroads  have  been  encour- 
aged by  other  developments,  as  well.  In  the 
realm  of  public  policy — a  very  historic  labor 
settlement,  tax  credits  on  Investmenta,  a 
more  permissive  ruUng  on  mergers. 

These  and  other  decisions  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  have  made  the  railroads  nusre 
confident  of  their  economic  future,  have  In- 
clined them  to  modernize  and  rationalise  and 
economize.  In  so  doing,  they  have  t>ecocne 
more  competitive  with  other  transportation 
modes.  This.  In  turn,  has  made  It  easier  for 
the  railroads  to  attract  fresh  capital  for  fur- 
ther Investment.  And  the  upward  spiral  of 
progreas  yields  benefits  for  the  entire  nation. 

In  Jet  air  travel,  this  valley  holds  some  very 
definite  advantages.    Related  to  size  of  com- 


mimlty,  your  A-B-B  airport  Is  the  e<iual  of 
any  in  the  nation.  It  U  only  a  few  minutes 
away  from  your  home  or  place  of  bUJUnesa; 
which  Is  to  say.  it  Is  not  only  physically  close. 
but  you  have  no  problems  of  surface  access. 
It  Is  actively  and  Intelligently  used  by  private 
Industry,  and  Illustrates  the  value  ot  general 
aviation,  organizationally  as  well  sa  com- 
petitively Moreover,  your  achedtiled  alrUne 
service  makes  you  a  next-door  neighbor  to 
the  great  metropolis,  with  all  Its  cultural  and 
commercial  resources.  Tet  your  own  airport 
suffers  from  none  of  the  air  traffic  congcatlOQ 
thst  plagues  the  East  Coast. 

In  that  sense,  perhaps,  your  airport  la 
under-utUlBcd,  but  by  that  same  token.  It 
has  great  growth  potential.  In  the  Jet  age. 
I  would  say  that  you^olks  have  the  beat  of 
both  worlds) 

I  am  left  with  the  feeUng  that  the  Lehigh 
Valley  has  only  one  reaUy  fundamental  trans- 
portation problem  And  that.  In  aU  condor. 
ts  not  a  problem  that  transportation  should 
be  asked  to  solve.  It  la  the  queetlon  of  your 
Identity.  This  community  has  yet  to  deter- 
mine vvhat  Its  econ<»nlc  rtiatlonshfp  should 
be  to  the  New  Tork  metropolitan  arsa. 

Is  tbe  Lehigh  Valley  eventually  going  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  eastern  megalopolis? 
Is  that  what  yuu  want  to  see  happen?  Or 
Is  the  Lehigh  Valley  going  to  find  lu  own 
future  fulfllUnent  as  the  .  .  .  Lehigh  VsUey? 

This  choice,  whichever  choice  you  ulti- 
mately make,  will  have  a  very  basic  effect 
on  your  transportation  needs.  It  will  Influ- 
ence almost  every  transportation  decision 
you  face  from  tomorrow  on. 

Persooally.  I  feel  that  we  have  more  than 
enough  New  Torks  in  our  country  and  not 
nearly  enough  Lehigh  Valleys. 

One  of  the  priority  decisions,  in  that  con- 
nection, would  t>e  tbe  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional development  of  tbe  river.  Another  Is 
the  poealblUty  of  naturallaed  open  apace 
providing  your  community  with  a  beltway 
and  a  green- forested  buffer  eone. 

I  place  theae  both  In  tbe  category  of  fore-  . 
stalUng  future  transportation  problems.     It 
is   far   eaater   to  shape  the   future   than  to 
revise  the  present  day. 

With  bold  strokes  of  a  well -conceived,  far- 
sighted  policy,  we  can  bond  down  to  our 
great-grandchUdren  a  marveloualy  Improved 
environment.  But  dealing  with  current 
prdblema,  the  improvementa  usually  come 
by  amaU  Incremanu.  Even  the  relatively 
minor  changes  for  tbe  better  are  hard  to 
moke. 

The  best  illustration  of  that  is  perhaps  the 
Dej>arunents  High-Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tauon  project  which  I  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  talk.  This  experimental 
rapld-raU  link-up  of  Boston-New  Tork- 
Waahlngtdo  is  the  major  activity  tn  a  138 
mlUlon  project.  When  the  Boston-New  Tork 
segment  goes  Into  operation,  some  time  in 
July,  the  running  time — if  our  calculations 
are  corroct — will  be  cut  from  the  present 
four  fours  and  ten  minutes  to  about  three 
hours  and  flfteen  minutes.  And  when  the 
New  Tork -Washington  segment  starts  up, 
at  the  end  of  October,  the  running  time  will 
tM  reduced  from  the  current  three  hours 
and  thirty-five  minutes  Co  a  fiat  three  bours. 

Do  you  see  the  point  I'm  trying  to  make? 
AU  that  money  expended,  and  aU  that  work 
by  tbe  best  technical  experts  In  the  fleld. 
for  a  net  saving*  of  flfty-flve  mlnutas  and 
thirty-five  minutes,  respectively.  And  when 
the  project  is  completed,  we  wiu  then  first 
be  in  a  position  to  find  out  whether  the 
thing  can  be  economically  justified,  whether 
the  public  will  ride  the  rapld-raU  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

In  sufficient  numbers  for  what?  In  suffl- 
clent  numbers  to  justify  a  further  invest- 
ment in  aiuoh  faster  equipment,  so  that  the 
aarlnga  In  time  wlU  b^gln  to  get  reaUy 
flramatlc. 

Pleaae  don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not 
criticizing  one  of  my  own  projects.  I  know 
It  Is  worth  the  effort.    I  believe  It  will  sue- 
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ce«d  Ttry  dnznatlcalljr.  But  It  i«  an  experl- 
mant.  Tb«r«'a  no  other  way  of  getting  at  tbe 
tnith  of  oertAin  transportation  ldea«. 

It  may.  In  fact,  be  Juaililed  on  other  than 
strictly  economic  grounds.  Perhapa  It  la  In 
tbe  public  Interest — hence  worth  a  subsidy— 
to  have  good  surface  tnnsportatlon  connect' 
Ing  the  nation's  commerclai.  Intellectual 
and  political  caplteOa.  That,  however,  wotild 
be  a  matter  for  the  electorate  to  decide. 

The  zUnetceach  century  historian.  Ma- 
caulay,  waa  once  comparing  two  schooU  of 
phlloeophy.  Be  noted  that  Plato's  followers 
(the  Stoics)  aimed  at  producing  men  who 
were  virtuous  and  wise  and  above  the  vulgar, 
material  needs.  Whereas  the  followers  of 
Bacon  (sclentlflc  experimenters)  were  only 
trying  to  satisfy  tboee  vulgar  needs  as  best 
they  oould. 

Then  Macaulay  obeerved  with  a  sigh  of 
regret:  "The  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  grander  object  than  a  steam 
engine.  But  there  are  steam  engines.  And 
tbe  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  la  yet  to  be  born." 

I  beUeve  that  life  without  idealism  Is  a 
|P««t  waste.  But  Z  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  ooe  of  tbe  hlst<»rlan's  commonsense 
oooeluslo&s ;  the  wmallsMt  actual  good  U 
better  than  the  moat  magniftcent  promises 
of  impossibUities. 

tlM  Department  of  Transportation  baa 
been  given  a  mission  that  Is  botb  Platonl6 
and  Baconian. 

We  must  try  to  conceive  of  an  Ideal  trans- 
ponatlon  system,  a  system  that  wUl  Ideally 
serve  your  community  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  take  practical 
steps  to  do  away  with  a  rullroad  croaalng 
Slaving  gates  that  come  down  on  a  main 
business  street  st  rush  hour. 

Progreas  In  transi>ortatlon,  like  progress 
In  oommunlty  life.  Is  a  matter  of  seemingly 
minor  adjustments,  v^  dangerous  knob 
removed  from  a  dashboard.  Agreement  about 
tbe  wording  on  an  export  form.  Getting 
an  aircraft  to  make  less  noise.  Oettlng  a 
ratlroad  man  to  say  hello  to  a  barge  man. 

I  hope  that  you.  in  your  community  work, 
and  I.  tn  my  transportation  work,  are 
grmnted  two  eaaentlal  qualities; 

Ttie  wtsdoiu  to  perceive  the  Ideal,  and  the 
reaolutonees  to  advance  by  small  but  useful 
steps  In  the  Ideal  dlrectfon. 


A  Lctttr  to  tbe  Pabfic:  Tbe  Other  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or  SOOTH  cAaot-ivs 
IN  TSK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATZVSS 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1987 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
seeaifi  tbat  the  public  baa  been  getting  a 
one-dded  story  from  labor  union  leaders 
and  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  We  all  know  there  are  at  least 
two  sides  to  every  story,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  following  material 
for  the  edification  of  the  public  at  large. 
This  has  speared  tn  several  papers  In 
the  CaroUn&s.  and  it  explains  the  major 
reason  for  the  unsuccessful  attempts  by 
labor  unions  to  coerce  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.: 

An  Omc  LcrrKa  to  trx  Pnsuc  Tmois. 
J.  P.  &rxvxNa  ft  Co.,  Isfc. 

Within  recent  months,  there  has  been  an 
Increasing  amount  of  publicity  with  regard 
to  various  attacks  which  are  being  made 
upon  our  Company  by  tbe  TextUe  Workers 
ALF-CIO  Union.     Muob  ot  tbte  publicity 


has  not  been  In  aoeord  wtth  tbe  truth  and 
tbe  facts. 

It  Is  not  our  desire  to  burden  the  public 
with  tbla  oontroversy.  But  the  accusations 
agalnat  us  have  received  such  widespread  at- 
tention that  we  believe  tbe  time  has  come 
to  set  forth  a  brief  account  of  the  whole  sit- 
uation. 

Our  Company  Is  engaged  tn  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  textile  products.  We  are 
one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  compsnles.  our 
business  having  been  established  in  1313 — 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  ago.  We 
operate  a  number  of  plants  In  various  states, 
principally,  however,  In  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina. 

We  take  especial  pride  In  the  good  rela- 
tions which  we  have  with  our  employees — 
who  now  number  more  than  forty-four 
thousand.  We  constantly  strive  to  provide 
for  them  wages  and  benefits  and  working 
oondtUons  which  are  dmong  the  beet  and 
most  progTcaslve  In  tbe  entire  textile  In- 
dustry. Above  all.  however,  in  dealing  with 
our  employees,  we  proceed  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  their  good  will  and  loyalty  depends 
basically  upon  their  being  treated  with  con- 
sideration and  fairness,  and  with  individual 
recognition  and  personal  respect. 

Onto  the  scene  came  the  Union  four  years 
ago.  Having  failed  repeatedly  In  earlier  ef- 
forts to  organize  the  Southern  textile  in- 
dustry, the  Unl(M3  officials  announced  with 
great  fanfare  that  they  were  determined  to 
mount  a  massive  all-out  drive,  and  that  the 
Stevens  Plants  In  North  Carolina  and  Soutb 
Carolina  were  to  be  their  first  major  target. 

Tbey  did  indeed  wage  a  prolonged  and 
Intensive  campaign,  one  in  which  both  money 
and  manpower,  drawn  from  the  wide  re- 
sources of  the  AFL-CIO.  seemed  to  be  almost 
unlimited.  For  three  years,  scores  of  pro- 
fessional organizers  moved  among  the  em- 
ployees of  these  Plants,  seeking  bj  every 
form  of  Influence  and  persuasion  to  align 
them  with  the  Union.  But.  as  events  turned 
out.  they  failed  to  win  the  people. 

During  1965  and  1M6,  the  Union  brought 
the  matter  to  a  head  by  requesting  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  conduct 
secret  ballot  elections  Involving  eight  of  the 
Stevens'  Plants.  The  Union  selected  these 
plants.  The  union  and.  the  Labor  Board 
controlled  the  timing  of  the  elections.  The 
Company  had  no  choice  on  either  score. 

Stevens,  as  was  its  lawful  right,  did  seek 
to  persuade  the  employees  not  to  bring  the 
Union's  in,  centering  Its  appeal  upon  the 
theme  that  It  was  not  only  to  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  Company — but  Just  as  truly  to 
their  own  best  Interests — not  to  permit  a 
third  party  to  Intervene  In  the  direct  rela- 
tionship which  had  thus  far  existed  between 
them  and  the  Company. 

In  all  of  the  elections,  the  employees  voted 
against  tbe  Union  by  clear  and  decisive  ma- 
jorities. In  the  Company's  largeet  Plant,  the 
Union  demanded,  and  the  Labor  Board  grant- 
ed, a  re-run  election.  The  Union  also  de- 
manded that  this  re-run  election  be  held 
away  from  the  Plant.  This  too  the  Labor 
Board  granted.  But  the  employees  still 
went  to  the  polling  place  and  voted  the  Un- 
ion down  by  a  margin  mere  than  twice  as 
large  as  befcve. 

Meanwhile,  however,  tbe  Union  had  been 
Initiating  legal  actions  sgalnst  the  Com- 
pany. During  the  years  1B64.  1006  and  19M. 
the  Union  and  the  Labor  Board  conducted 
proceedings  In  four  Federal  Courts,  seeking 
Injunctions  against  the  Oooipany  on  account 
erf  what  they  claimed  to  be  unlawful  sctlons 
on  the  part  of  the  Company.  After  thorough 
study  and  deliberation,  tbe  Courts,  In  each 
and  every  Instance,  ruled  that  tbe  Issuance 
or  an  injunction  sgalnst  the  Company  was 
zuTt  JusUfied. 

Kumcrous  charges  were  also  filed  by  tbe 
XTnlon  with  the  I^bor  Board,  alleging  prln- 
e^wlly  that  tbe  OomcMny  bad  discharged  a 
number    ctf    smployees   wltbout    cause    and 


solely  op  account  of  their  being  Union  ad- 
herents. To  this  tbe  Company  replied  tttsit 
unfortimately  It  is.  and  always  bss  been. 
necessary  occasionally  to  dlscliarge  an  em- 
ployee. The  Company  preecnted  In  detsU 
the  clrrumstances  of  failure  In  performaoce 
or  other  offense  for  which  the  IndlvldUfiLs  in 
question  were  terminated,  and  pointed  out 
that  their  terminations  Wttuld  have  occurred 
regardless  of  whether  tbey  were  members  o( 
the  Union  or  not. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  In  the  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  Plants  which  w«re 
under  the  Union  attack,  the  discharges 
claimed  to  have  been  wrongful  during  ths 
years  since  the  Union's  campaign  began, 
constituted  an  average  of  approximately  ont 
employee  per  Plant  per  year. 

The  Labor  Board  conducted  bearings  and 
ruled  In  favor  of  the  Union  and  against  tbe 
Company  on  most  of  the  charges — as  is  vir- 
tually routine  procedure  tor  the  Board  la 
such  cases.  The  law  expressly  p>rovlde8.  boe- 
ever,  for  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Bosnl 
to  the  Pederal  Courts,  and  tbe  Company 
has  entered  such  appeals. 

It  Is,  and  It  always  has  been,  tbe  intention 
of  our  Company  to  abide  by  tbe  law.  "nis 
final  decision  of  tbe  Courts  wUl.  ot  course, 
determine  the  outcome  of  these  cases,  relat- 
ing to  tbe  terminations  of  former  employees, 
which  are  now  on  appeal. 

But  the  Union  has  now  taken  up  a  cam- 
paign of  loudly  denouncing  the  Company  be- 
cause It  Is  exercising  Its  legal  right  of  appetl 
rather  than  meekly  submitting  to  tbe  edicts 
of  tbe  Labor  Boajd.  On  account  of  these 
discharge  cases  which  are  still  to  be  decided 
by  tbe  Courts,  the  Union  ofOclals  have  de- 
cided to  raise  a  great  public  outcry — vehe- 
mently and  unceasingly — against  Stevens. 

A  few  examples  will  Illustrate  why  the 
Company  appeals  from  the  Labor  Board.  U) 
tbe  principal  aeries  of  bearings  before  tbe 
Board,  four  hundred  and  forty-three  wit- 
nesses testified  on  all  t.he  numerous  details 
■^  the  cases.  Most  of  these  were  witnesses 
for  the  Company,  and  they  Included  many 
rank  and  file  employees  and  persons  uncoo* 
nected  with  the  Company  as  well.  But  not 
once  In  case  of  cozxfllct  of  testimony  on  any 
material  question — not  once  did  tbe  Board 
accept  the  tesUmony  of  any  witness  for  Stev- 
ens or  reject  tbe  tesUmony  of  any  witness  for 
the  Union. 

Another  example:  During  tbe  course  of 
the  Union's  cam,palgn,  the  Company  stated 
to  the  employees  In  writing  "our  sincere  be- 
ller*  that  U  the  Union  were  to  get  in.  1( 
would  not  "In  the  long  run"  work  out  to  their 
benefit.  The  law  specifically  declares  that 
an  employer  has  tbe  right  to  express  SDch 
viewpoint    and    opinion    to    his    employees. 

Several  United  States  Courts  of  Appeal 
have  passed  on  this  exact  statement  by  sa 
employer  to  employees,  and  all  have  agreed 
that  It  Is  entirely  lawful.  No  Court  has  held 
otherwise.  Tet  tbe  Labor  Board,  disregard- 
ing the  law  and  tbe  repeated  Coiirt  rulings, 
held  that  Stevens  committed  a  wroDg  by 
making  such  a  statement  to  Its  employees. 

Still  further  examples  as  to  the  Labor 
Board  rulings  from  which  Stevens  Is  Appeal- 
ing: A  former  employee  admitted  on  tlM 
witness  stand,  that  upon  being  reprimanded 
for  operating  a  lottery  In  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's warehouses,  he  "qiUt"  his  Job.  Tit 
the  Labor  Board  ordered  tbe  Company  to 
reinstate  him  In  its  employment  and  pay  him 
"back  pay.'" 

Another  employee  admitted  on  the  witness 
stand  that,  upon  t>elng  told  by  her  super- 
visor that  she  would  be  terminated  for  poor 
performance,  she  slapped  blm  in  tbe  face  "ss 
bard  as"  she  "could".  She,  too,  tbe  Board 
declares,  the  Company  must  reinstate  to  Its 
employment  with  t>ack  pay. 

Nor  does  the  Union  content  tteelf  vlth 
publicly  oondemzUng  Stevens  for  not  accept* 
tng  the  I^Aor  Board'a  ruling.  Our  Com- 
pany for  many  decades  has  been,  tbroufb 
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competitive  bidding,  a  principal  supplier  of 
specification  textile  products  to  the  Oovam- 
ment,  particularly  for  tbe  use  at  the  Armed 
Force*.  Now  the  Union  has  gone  to  the 
President  of  ttie  United  States  and  has  re- 
quested bUn  to  take  action  whlcb  would 
withhold  further  government  contracts  from 
Stevens,  and  from  Stevens  employees.  Tills 
could  also  street  the  fiow  of  some  of  the 
viLslly  needed  supplies  to  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  Union— which 
once  90  ardently  declared  the  Interests  of  our 
employees  to  be  lU  main  concern — now  seeks 
to  shut  off  frwn  them  work  on  which  they 
and  their  families  d^wod  for  their  livelihood. 

Tbe  Union  offldals  apparently  believe  that 
by  putting  one  pressure  after  another  on  our 
Company  from  enough  different  directions, 
they  win  eventually  force  us  to  surrender 
our  convictions  and  welcome  the  Union  into 
our  plants,  whether  we  believe  It  to  be  de- 
Mrable  and  whether  our  employees  want  it  or 
not.     We  do  not  intend  to  do  so! 

We  remain  of  the  basic  belief  that  we  bai-e 
no  asset  of  greater  value  than  our  close  and 
direct  relattoosblp  with  our  employees. 


Mail  DeliTery  for  tte  Snail  Towa 

EXT£a^SION  OP  REUARKS 

ow 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   ISIMNaBOTA 
IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1967 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
■ome  190  towns  and  vUla^es  in  the  Sixth 
Can«reisslotu.l  District  of  Minnesota. 
About  36  of  them  have  house-to-house 
delivery.  "Hie  rert  of  the  follcs  In  our 
area — both  In  towru  and  on  farms — do 
DO  have  adequate  delivery  service. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Uoyd 
Nelson  of  Grove  City,  Minn.  In  that 
letter.  Mr.  Jones  describes  a  few  of  the 
difBcultles  that  our  people  face  because 
of  the  present  delivery  service. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  have  his  letter 
tnserted  into  the  CoMCftBSsxoNAL  Record: 

I  Uve  In  a  small  town  In  tbe  middle  of 
Minnesota.  One  day  In  October  when  walk- 
ing home  frooi  our  store  I  caught  up  wiUt 
an  old  lady.  She  was  standing  on  the  side- 
walk by  a  fire  hydrant,  catching  ber  breath 
after  walking  up  a  bill.  We  visited  for  awhile 
and  then  she  said  to  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyea.  "I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  tiad  mistake. 
I  have  Just  been  down  to  tbe  post  otOoe  and 
mailed  a  letter  and  got  my  mall  It  Is  quite 
a  walk  and  1  get  pretty  tired.  I  wonder  how 
I  wilt  nuke  it  when  winter  comes  with  tbe 
snow  and  loe."  She  had  Juat  moved  here 
from  a  larger  neighboring  town  and  lives 
alone.  She  said.  "In  the  other  town  the  mall- 
man  brought  my  mall  to  tbe  house  every  day 
and  I  gave  my  letters  to  blm  to  mall.  Uaybe 
I  should  have  stayed  In  tbe  other  town  but 
after  my  biisband  died  I  wanted  to  oome 
back  here  where  my  church  Is  and  my  old 
neighbors  Uve."  Stie  had  lived  here  nearly 
all  her  life. 

As  I  walked  on  borne  I  pondered  on  ber 
problem.  Then  I  decided  to  do  some  check- 
ing. I  found  that  m  order  to  qualify  for 
mall  service  to  tbe  homes  our  town  must 
have  a  population  of  3.&00  people,  a  gross 
biutneas  In  tbe  post  office  of  tlO.OOO  yearly, 
bouses  numt>ered  and  streets  uamKl  and  in* 
dlcated.  The  Poet  Office  Departmsnt  said 
part  of  these  regulations  were  federal  law 
snd  part  were  postal  rules.  Our  town  of 
•bout  000  people  cannot  qualify. 


Most  small  towns  can  quality  quite  easily 
except  for  tbe  population  regulation.  I  won- 
der why  tbe  sisc  of  an  Incorporated  town 
should  make  any  difference:  Part  time  help 
U  easily  hired. 

I  checked  further  and  learned  that  In 
Minnesota  we  have  over  700  Incorporated 
towns  too  small  to  qualify.  Tbe  popula- 
tion of  these  700  towns  total  over  400.000 
people.  Tliis  Is  about  la  percent  of  tbe  popu- 
lation of  Minnesota.  It  is  obvious  that  In 
our  state  thousands  of  old  people  and  sick 
people  cannot  get  their  mall  or  mall  tbelr 
letters  without  tlu  help  of  tbelr  neighbors 
and  friends  especially  during  Inclement 
weather. 

Can  It  be  fair  to  deliver  mall  to  tbe  homes 
of  88  percent  of  our  people  and  leave  tbe 
rest  out? 

Tbe  larger  towns  and  urban  centers  do  not 
pay  extra  for  this  service.  The  cost  comes 
out  of  the  general  fund.  The  small  towns 
are  helping  to  pay  for  this  service  also.  If 
the  other  49  states  compare  with  Minnesota 
then  over  ao  million  people  In  the  United 
States  are  living  in  small  towns.  Let  us  de- 
liver mall  to  the  homes  In  the  small  towns 
and  be  kind  to  all  the  people. 

Llotd  M  Nelson. 

Gbove  Cirr.  Mdcm. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   MEW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  "doves" 
and  the  "hawks"  who  would  Impose  their 
will  upon  our  Government  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Just  recently  an  article,  entitled 
"Wars,"  written  by  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Yopst,  a  minister  serving  the  Green  Val- 
ley Presbyterian  Church  in  Hlllcrest 
Heights,  Md.,  came  to  my  attention.  As- 
suming neither  the  position  of  a  hawk, 
nor  that  of  a  dove  wlilch  claims  many 
followers  among  the  clergy.  Reverend 
Topst  reflects  on  the  need  to  work  for 
humanity,  not  only  after  a  peace  settle- 
ment is  reached,  but  now. 

With  permission.  I  wish  to  bring  this 
article,  which  follows,  to  the  attentton 
of  my  colleagues: 

/       Wus 

"Take  heed  that  no  one  leads  you  astray. 
Por  many  will  come  In  my  name,  saying.  *I 
am  the  Christ.'  and  they  wUl  lead  many 
■stray.  And  you  wUI  bear  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars:  see  that  you  are  not  alarmed: 
for  Ibis  must  take  place,  but  tbe  end  is  not 
yet.  .  .  .  But  he  wbo  endures  to  the  end 
win  be  saved  '  (Mattbew  34:4-6,  IS:  Mark 
13:    &-7.  13:  Lukeai:   8^.19) 

My  good  friends  and  fellow  Christians,  this 
Is  tbe  only  recorded  reference  Jesus  msfces 
to  war.  and  a  passing  remark  at  that.  It  Is 
made  tn  Jerusalem  during  Holy  Week. 

Wtiat  might  this  say  to  shed  light  on  tbe 
current  conflict  In  Vietnam?  Tliat  oonfllct 
Is  now  In  tbe  worst  of  all  positions — the  dead- 
center  of  stereotypes.  Both  the  "hawks" 
and  "doves"  positions,  as  well  as  tboee  of 
the  conflicting  powers  are  now  In  tbe  agon- 
izing, stagnant  deadlock  of  cllcbte. 

The  Cod  Israel  lay  unique  emptiasls  on  tbe 
social  dimension  of  human  life,  and  Ln  Jasus 
Christ  affirmed  "man's"  HUMANITY  to  man." 
This  Is  the  key  Issue  oi  life:  tbe  social — not 
socialistic— dimension  of  hunum  life. 


Tbe  key  Issue  In  the  Vietnam  conflict,  as 
I  see  it.  is  not  bombing,  honor  or  "saving 
face.**  aggression,  Asian  mentality  or  civil 
wars,  democracy,  cooununlsm  or  the  "domino 
theory."  tbe  sine  of  the  contestants,  not  even 
negotiations  nor  anything  else.  It  is — HU- 
MANITY. Issuing  In  active  social  relevance 
and  progress .  All  other  factors  must  be 
weighed  by  this  one.  And  simply  tbe  ces- 
sation of  bombing  will  not  ensure  It. 

Significantly,  tiotb  parties  in  the  Vietnam 
struggle  Insist  in  different  uuys  on  one  point: 
free  elections  with  the  subsequent  reduction 
of  hostilities,  l^la  holds  the  mott  viable  artd 
proTnising  element  toward  negotiations.  Tbe 
freedom  of  elections  is  determined  by  a  ffoa/ 
which  upholdji  and  enhances  mutual  individ' 
ual  rights  arid  social  progress,  social  improfe- 
ment  and  reciprocity.  Pof .  this  Is  the  direc- 
tion of — humanity.  Either  men  can  benefit 
by  foreslghted  initiative  in  this,  or  leam  the 
bard  bindslghted  lessons  of  history  aU  over 


The  key  wedpe.  waiting  to  be  struck  Into 
tbe  current  confUct.  is  tbe  melting  and  re- 
evaluation  of  stereotypes  and  panic  fear 
whlcb  liedges  at  HUMANITY,  lite  sltuatloci 
Is  too  complex  for  morallsms  ot  any  kind. 
The  point  at  which  Initiatives  have  least 
been  taken,  there  has  been  least  escalatloa, 
and  there  exists  the  greatest  vacuum  whlcb 
Is  that  of  common  social  goals  and  action. 
He  who  takes  Initiative  on  this  has  the  great- 
est chance  of  resolving  this  conflict  equitably 
and  effectively.  UnUI  there  Is  eoclal  progreas 
in  this,  there  Is  little  chance  for  real  progress 
In  anything  else,  militarily  or  polltloaUy. 

When  Jesus  said.  "See  that  you  are  not 
alarmed."  He  was  well  aware  that  there  is 
much  to  be  alarmed  atmut.  But  It  U  In  the 
courageous,  strong  search  for  HUMANITY  in 
social  concern  that  armed  conflicts  can  be 
healed,  and  that  at  ttie  very  least.  tndlvlduaU 
can  contribute  something  even  amid  conflict. 
thS.t  the  futile  pitfalls  and  extremes  of  sim- 
plistic "hawk-lsh"  annihilation  and  Mmplla- 
tic  "dove-ish"  pacifism  can  be  avoided.  Amid 
the  c<}fnplexlUee.  this  truth  stands 

Be-ezamlne  tbe  stereotype*  and  your 
thoughts  of  this  current  Vietnameae  cod- 
Olct  In  the  light  of  thin  und  see.  lest  history 
do  It  for  you  In  much  more  brutal  faehim 
As  with  Jesus  Himself.  In  this  one  must  stand 
guard  aware  of  inescapable  rlsks~~"take  heed 
that  no  one  leads  you  astray."  and  at  ttie 
same  time  wort  for  this  HUMANTTY.  With- 
out this,  anything  else  is  Irrevelant.  even 
negotiation  and  peace  empty  and  precarious. 

"He  who  endures  to  tbe  end  will  be  saved." 


Aaecdoles  mmd  A«ti4>tei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or  LomaiAMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARD6  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  House  &s  a  followup  to 
thoee  articles  I  inserted  on  April  30  in 
the  Rkcoud  by  two  nationally  syndicated 
writers,  the  following  column  by  Bob 
Angers  which  appeared  In  the  April  7 
Issue  of  the  LAfayette  Dally  AdverttAer: 

AKSCDOTBS  ANB  AHTtDOTBi 

(By  Bob  Angers) 

Students,  Saturday  is  tbe  first  day  ef  a 
Oomm unlet- conceived  plan  oaJled  "Vietnam 
Week"  plotted  to  get  tbe  young  people  of 
tbe  natdon  involved  In  a  so-oalled  "united 
firont"  designed  for  tbe  aid  and  oomfaei  ot 
tbe  enemies  of  your  country. 

Oongresaman  Bdwln  WlUts,  obalrman  of  the 
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House  Oommlttea  on  Dn-Am«lcftn  AclWttes, 
aoUy  desttlbM  this  crowd  u  "An  aMoctmeni 
of  CommunUU  ol  both  the  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow v*rIetloB.  fellow  travelers.  MariUta.  radi- 
cal*, pftclflat*  and  profeMlonal  "peace"  aglta- 
tora."  And  h«  aaya  tha.t  they  5«ek  to  ".  .  - 
undermine  and  labotage  U.S.  resiatance  to 
Commulnat  military  aggression  in  Vletniun. 
If!  aU  supposed  to  end  up  with  maas  demon- 
#traUona  tn  San  Frandsoo  and  New  York 
on  April  16.  ^^.   . 

No  computec  Is  needed  to  help  the  tiilnk- 
Ing  patriot  get  to  the  bottom  of  It  all.  Mr. 
WUIU-  ooininltt«e  haa  been  of  Invaluable  help 
in  providing  a  timely  study  dated  March  31 
1067  th*t  la  c«U«d  "Gommunlst  Origin  And 
Manipulation  a*  Vietnam .  Week "  (AprU  »- 
15.  19671- 

Since  Lafayette  waa  the  scene  of  a  recent 
and  elgnlflcant  expo«»  of  how  the  Rednlka 
operate  and  g^t  other*  to  help  carry  thdr 
uieMagM.  the  WUIU  report  Ukee  on  apodal 
meaning. 

Per  eiAmpJe.  doee  the  "American  Youth 
ftrtlval  Committee-  ring  a  bell?  Thafa  the 
outfit  thAt  waa  hiisUlng  kids  lor  the  Ninth 
communist  World  Youth  Festival  In  Algeria. 
Bemember?  WeU.  one  of  the  recruiters  was 
a  gal  called  Jackie  CJoldberg.  She  repreaentwl 
the  Berkeley  Campxis  Women  Strike  for 
Peace.  She  was  also  a  leader  in  the  "Free 
Speech  Movement"  out  at  Berkeley. 

Well.  Mr.  WUlls  provide*  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  intelligence  In  his  committee's 
report  on  Vietnam:  A  Chicago  telephone 
number  Is  given  for  those  who  want  in- 
forroaUon  on  the  "Spring  MobUlzatlon  Com- 
mittee" and  the  number  I*  registered  to  three 
women,  one  of  whom  Is  you  gueaaed  it— 
Jackie  Goldberg) 

How  Jackie  baa  other  Interesting  cre- 
dentials" She  attended  the  Fifth  World 
Congr«H  of  Women  held  in  Mo«»w  In  1»«3 
under  the  auspices  of  a  worldwide  Com- 
munist fronr  called  the  "Women's  Intema- 
Uonal    Democratic    Federation." 

"nut's  •Dt  all:  She  was  associated  out  in 
CaUfomlA  with  Bettlna  Aptheker,  a  self-pro- 
faoied  Communist,  who  actuiUly  Issued  the 
original  "caU"  for  the  Vietnam  Week  aglta- 
Uoo  Bettlna's  Papa  U  caUed  Herbert  (re- 
member the  references  to  him.  Student?) 
ukd  Hsrbart  Is  regarded  a*  the  leading  R£d 
tbsorltlclan  in  the  U.S. 

The  w»b  spins  on.  The  WIUU  report  on 
th«  upcoming  anU-US  policy  bit  mentions 
now  familiar  names  like  the  "Dubois  Cluba" 
and  "BtudenU  for  A  Democratic  Society" 
a»m  th«  "Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fimd"  and  "Spartaclst"  and  The  Southern 
Patriot"  and  people  like  identified  Commies 
Carl  and  Anne  Braden — and  so  forth. 

Tbs  Dubois  Club  Is  a  Communist  youth 
organlsaUon.  Mr.  WUlls  says  so  In  hu  re- 
port. Be  also  remind*  us  what  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  said  about  the  VS  attorney  gen- 
erml  aaklng  the  Subversive  Control  Board  to 
have  the  outfit  registered.  Students  For  A 
Democratic  Society  U  a  radical  youth  organ- 
Ixatlon  substantially  penetrated  by  the  com- 
nilea.  SCEP  is  an  identified  Red  transmis- 
sion bell  that  operated  In  New  Orleans  for 
a  long  time  before  moving  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
art«r  exposure  by  the  I>oulRlana  Joint  Leglfi- 
laUVB  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Tl*e  Southern  Patriot  Is  the  subversive  paper 
ot  BCEF  (and  a  repreeentatlve  was  in  La- 
fayette for  the  hearing  In  March  t.  Sparta- 
clst  la  a  Trolskylte  organiaatlon-  The  New 
Orleans  woman  Identified  as  a  Communist 
at  the  Lafayette  probe  worked  for  SCEP  and 
tried  to  recruit  a  government  agent  Into 
apartaclst. 

Hor  Bum  I  You  might  say,  therefore. 
when  you  read  the  list  of  the  "invited"  to  a 
"student  strike  oonfereoce"  last  December 
called  to  make  plans  for  this  week's  e^ent. 
The  organisations  Included  the  National 
StudenU  Association.  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society.  Young  Socialist  Alllaooe, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Sooth- 
em  Student  Organising  Oonunlttee.  Congreas 


of  Racial  Equality,  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership conference.  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  Chicago  Peace  Coun- 
cil. WX£.  Dubola  Cluba.  Young  Christian 
Students,  National  Coordinating  Committee. 
Spring  MoblllsaUon  Committee  To  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam.  Inier-Unlvecalty  Committee 
for  Debate  on  Foreign  Policy.  Mldweat  Fac- 
ulty Committee,  and  Fifth  Avenue  Peace 
Parade  Committee. 

Student  revoluUon.  That's  what  Red  lAdy 
Bettlna  Bhs  in  mind.  She  hopes  that  this 
will  lead  to  "erosion  of  the  democratic  form 
ot  government"  and  eventual  eatabllshment 
of  a  KremUnllke  leadership  In  the  US.  She 
and  the  other  Comrate  want  "unity  to  bring 
in  an  even-larger  nimiber  of  people,  and  In 
true  dictator  style  call  for  Increased  "mlU- 
tancy." 

■me  strike  conference  held  at  her  Instiga- 
tion was  caUed— get  this— 'Chicago  Peace 
Council!"  The  sponsorship  list  U  manipu- 
lated to  try  and  conceal  the  key  role  Bettlna 
Aptheker  plays.  The  building  in  which  the 
Chicago  Peace  Council  U  headquartered  U 
owned  by  a  former  ofBclal  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee  (Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  fraternity). 

OrganlBers  of  tiie  Chicago  conference  In- 
cluded the  Communist  Party,  the  Dubois 
Clubs,  the  Peklng-orlen  ted -communist  'Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party."  the  Trotskylte  Com- 
munist "Soclallat  Workers  Party, '  the  youth 
branch  of  the  8WP  caUed  "Young  SocUUst 
Alliance"  and  the  "Youth  Against  War  and 
Faclsm"  (the  youth  arm  of  the  Workers 
World  Party,  a  Trotakylat  splinter  group). 
On  opening  day  It  was  revealed  that  the  spon- 
sorship list  was  expanded  to  Include  the  Stu- 
denU lor  a  DemocraUc  Society  and  the  "Ford 
Hood  Three  Defense  Committee."  The  latter 
is  supported  by  a  mixed  group  of  professional 
and  identified  CocnmunlsU,  fellow  travelers 
and  pacifists. 

OommxinlBt  influence  on  the  Chicago 
meeting  Is  ahown  by  the  fact  that  sponsors 
Included  four  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  and  eight 
other  Identified  Communlsta.  including  the 
Bradens. 

Franklin  Alexander,  national  leader  of  the 
Dubois  Clubs,  went  to  Jail  In  Houston  earlier 
this  week  for  the  port  he  played  in  a  demon- 
stration at  Texas  Southern  University.  Mr. 
Willis'  report  shows  Alexander  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  Chicago  conference. 

Students,  dont  let  the  Beds  and  their 
dupes  sucker  you  Into  any  kind  of  "final 
exam"  on  your  country.  Consider  some  of 
the  poinu  made  by  Congreasman  WUlls' 
HCUA  In  the  conclusions  drawn:  (1)  The 
proposal  for  a  nationwide  student  strike  was 
cconpletely  CommunUt  In  origin,  (Si  The 
Chicago  conference,  at  which  the  Vietnam 
Week  (April  8-15)  decUlon  was  made  was 
Instigated  and  dominated  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Dubois  Clubs,  and  (3)  A  de- 
liberate effort  has  been  made  to  conceal  the 
major  role  the  ConmiunlsU  are  playing  In 
organizing  and  promoting  the  project. 

The  Refia  play  donUnant  roles  In  both 
Student  MoblUiaUon  Committee  and  the 
Spring  MoblUxatlon  Committee  the  report 
ahows.  Immediate  objective  o<  Vietnam 
Week  and  the  AprU  15  demonstrations  Is  to 
reverse  tne  VJB.  poUcy  of  resisting  Com- 
munism In  VLetnan^ 

Peace  pitch  Is  pure  propaganda.  Red  Brand, 
tnumate  aim  U  undermining  our  beloved 
country,  destruction  of  any  poeslblUty  of 
establishing  a  stable  depiocratlc  government 
In  Vietnam,  the  promotion  of  a  Communist 
takeover  in  Vietnam  and  the  general  advance 
of  world  communism.  The  congreaslonal 
committee  study  makes  these  revelations. 

You  hear  "Drop-out"  kicked  around  a  lot 
these  days.  Don't  become  a  drop-out  from 
the  ranks  of  America  to  march  with  any 
sell-out  mob.  To  dissent  is  one  thing  but 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  In 
wartime  could  very  weU  place  you  in  line  for 
ehargtt.     The  net   nwjorlty   of 


Americans  have  Just  about  had  it  with  the 
dom«tlc  termltea  who  conspire  with  the 
intemaUonaJ  crlmlJial  communist  apparatus. 
Birds  of  a  feather  Sock  together.  Be  an 
eagle;  not  a  buvard. 
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Wk«l  An  Wc  Afraid  0(? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiKon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  ZS,  1»«? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  asserU- 
tions  have  been  made  in  this  Congtesa 
that  we  can  Ignore  applications  of  sev- 
eral State  legislatures  calling  tor  a  con- 
stitutional convention  because  those  leg- 
islatures were  not  apportioned  consU- 
tutionall;  when  the  applications  were 
passed,  it  has  also  been  claimed  that 
this  call  for  a  convention  Is  supposed  to 
be  some  sort  of  threat  to  the  Congress 
In  which  our  "rights"  may  be  at  stalte. 
Since  when  does  the  Congress  have  any 
rights  that  were  not  given  us  by  the  peo- 
ple? Are  we  afraid  that  the  people  wiU 
be  able  to  express  their  will  if  such  a 
convention  is  caUed?  Have  we  reached 
the  point  where  the  people  are  no  longer 
capable  of  knowing  what  they  want  and 
what  Is  best  for  them?  Why  on  earth 
Is  this  Congress  afraid  of  the  very  same 
people  who  elect  us  to  office?  All  these 
applications  ask  for  is  an  amendment 
assuring  the  electorate  in  each  State  the 
right  to  apportion  its  State  legislature 
as  It  sees  fit.  It  Is  not  the  function  of 
the  Congress  to  tell  the  American  people 
what  Is  best  for  them.  We  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, acting  according  to  their  will. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  RiconB 
at  this  point  an  excellent  editorial  by 
David  Lawrence,  which  appeared  in  Sat- 
urday's Evening  Star.  April  23.  19«7: 
CoH»nnrnoH  SFSCinc  06  Comvxntiok 

(By  David  lAwrence) 
Within  <lu  last  (nr  days  certain  Mnaton 
U  tbelr  spaeebM  have  com*  up  wltb  Uw 
unazlng  Idea  that  tha  Constitution  doean'c 
really  mean  what  It  taya  and  that  a  consU- 
tutlonal  convention  cannot  be  called  to  oon- 
alder  amendments  uDleaa  Congreu  first  ex- 
amlDH  thoae  propflaale  and  agrees  to  permit 
auch  a  convention  to  be  held. 

This  would  be  a  denance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Itaelf.  The  document  aaye  plainly  that 
Congreai,  "on  the  application  of  the  leglsU- 
tur«a  tA  two- thirds  of  the  aeveral  states.  Hball 
call  a  convention  lex  proposing  amend- 
menU."  The  Constitution  doean't  saj  that 
Coogreos  "may"  caU  a  convention,  but  de- 
daica  eipUclUy  that  It  "ahaU"  call  a  con- 
vention. The  provlalon  la  mandatory  and 
dIacreUonary.  It  doeant  matter  If  dlBerenl 
states  give  one  or  more  reaaona.  The  simple 
tact  remains  that  the  atataa  merely  present 
their  ■■application"  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  Congiws  Is  obligated  to  honor 
It. 

Recent  sUtementa  by  senators,  however. 
assert  that  Congreaa  need  not  call  a  conven- 
tion if  It  thlnka  the  kind  of  amendments 
proposed  are  going  to  be  unpalatable.  These 
same  s«natora  are  contending  that  Congress 
may  l«fus«  to  call  such  a  convention  U  '■for 
any  reason-  ths  rsaolutlona  passed  by  the 
let^atatures  "appear  to  be  Invalid." 


This  would  make  Congress  virtually  a  Judi- 
cial body,  substituting  for  the  Supreme 
Court  ot  the  United  States,  which  usually 
«saes  on  the  validity  ot  state  and  federal 
IlcUons.  It  now  U  argued  that  Congress  haa 
the  authority  to  decide  whether  the  stale 
legislatures  are  properly  constituted  and 
whether  they  have  a  right  to  ask  tor  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  on  certain  subjecu. 

Never  before  In  the  history  ot  the  United 
States  has  Congress  asserted  any  such  power 
over   s»te    leglaUturee.      Again    and    again 


proiierty  of  the  United  States,  under-    haa  long  been  a  significant  contributor 
lying  Lake  Erie,  to  the  city  of  Buffalo.     '-  "- "  '— ■* ^—  "'  "" 

The  city  wants  to  develop  this  land, 
referred  to  as  the  Times  Beach  property, 
into  an  ll-acre  swimming  pool  and  ca- 
bana-type recreation  area,  but  does  not 
feel  free  to  do  so  until  It  has  uncontested 
title  to  these  offshore  lands. 

Development  of  Times  Beach,  which 
Is  located  at  the  foot  of  Erie  Street  near 
the  Coast  Guard  station,  has  been  a  city 


to  the  well-being  and  economy  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina.  In  recent 
years  the  Stevens  Co.  has  had  an  uphill 
battle  a^lth  contentious  labor  union  lead- 
ers and  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
which  seems  blind  to  arbitrary  and  force- 
ful labor  union  activities.  The  following 
"letter  to  the  editor "  appeared  In  the 
Greenville  News.  Greenville,  6.C.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Recosd.    It  Indicates  the 


Congress  Itself  Interprets  the  consUtution     —.Qiect  for  many  years,  but  the  plans     attitude  of  one  Stevens  employee,  and  I 

in  Its  own  way  and  may  pasa  a  law  which  the      '^    ■•  ....  -     ,.       .._ .1 — ^  i-t-  #^..it»»«  a....  .Ka.,*.!  tw 

Supreme  Court  could  later  Invalidate.  But 
tor  Congress  to  assume  It  has  the  right  to  use 
Its  own  Judgment  on  a  simple  call  for  a  con- 
stltuUanal  convention  Is.  In  effect,  a  nulU- 
flcaUon  of  the  provision  which  specifies  that 
amendmenu  to  tbs  Constitution  may  be 
made  without  the  consent  ot  Congress. 

The  argument  Is  being  offered  that,  alnce 
33  states  have  passed  resolutions  asking  tor 
a  national  oonstltutlonal  convention — and 
two  more  are  shortly  going  to  make  the 
necessary  two  thirds — It  U  the  function  of 
Congress  to  examine  these  resolutions  and 
□ass  on  their  vaUdlty. 

The  Supreme  Court  ot  the  Dnlterd  8Ut«s 
Itself  has  Jurisdiction  over  any  disputes  that 
arise  Ui  Interpreting  the  Constitution,  but  no 

case    has    ever    arisen    In    which    Congreaa, 

though  specifically  obUgated  by  the  ConsUtu- 

Uon  to  Uke  a  certam  action,  has  refused  to 

do  so- 
il It  were  possible  tor  Congress  to  pass  on 

the    composition    of   state    legUUttirea    and 

to  tell  them  whether  they  were  properly  ap- 
portioned, then  aU  the  acU  ot  these  legls- 

Utures  would  be  Jeopardlxed.    Some  ot  the 

legislatures,  for  Instance,  are  considered  to 

have  been  Improperly  apportioned,  yet  they 

voted    for    the    constitutional    amendment 

which  provides  a  procedure  for  the  handling 

ot  presidential  disability  and  succession.     It 

sUte  legislatures  are  held  to  be  Ulegal  and 

their  resolutions  are  questioned,  this  means 

that  any  amendments  already  embodied  In 

the   Constitution    oould    be    defied    on    the 

ground  that  they  are  unlawfvU. 
Nowhere  In  the  ConsUtution  Is  the  right 

given  to  Congress  Itself  to  refuse  to  let  the 

legislatures  function  because  the  wisdom  ot 

their  resolutions  Is  being  quesUoned.     The 

custom  haa   been  tor  Congress,   as  well   as 

the  state  legislatures,  to  take  whatever  action 

they  wished  and  to  allow  the  oourU  to  pass 

upon  lU  vaUdlty. 
The  exercise  of  the  right  of  a  sUte   to 

participate  In  a  national  convention  and  to 

"propose'^  constitutional  amendments  la  not 

a  final   step.    The  delegates   of   the  states 

In  a  constitutional  oonvention  may  propose 

an   amendment,    but    the    final    ratification 

must   be    by    three-tourtlis    of    the   states. 

Whenever  amendments  have  been  proposed 

at  a  constitutional  convention  and  ratified 

1^  three-tourths  ot  the  legislatures,  ths  Su- 
preme Court  can  review  these  actions  and 
determine  whether  In  each  case  the  state 
legislature  waa  properly  composed  and 
whether  enough  states  have  participated  In 
a  legitimate  ratlficauoo  process. 


HX  Sit 


have  been  stalled  by  confusion  over  who 
owns  the  land. 

The  question  of  ownership  was  not 
cleared  up  until  last  October  when  a 
Oorpe  of  Engineers  title  search  resulted 
In  the  conclusion  that  the  two  under- 
water parcels,  consisting  of  a  total  of 
60Va  acres,  had  rested  unchallenged  In 
liberal  Government  hands  for  60  years 
and  that,  as  a  result.  Government  own- 
ership could  no  longer  be  challenged. 
This  has  cleared  the  way  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  cede  the  land  to  the  city 
for  recreational  purposes. 

Since  the  development  of  recreational 
areas  is  high  on  the  list  of  adminis- 
tration projects,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  prodding  the  city  to 
go  ahead  with  the  Times  Beach  plan, 
I  hope  that  early  action  w^iU  be  taken 
on  my  bill. 

With  permission.  I  Include  below  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  Erie  County,  In 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  April  11,  1967,  memo- 
rializing the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  act  favorably  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

BsaotonON 

Whereas,  there  is  now  a  BlU  In  the  Com- 
mittee ot  Public  Works  at  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Statea  Congress, 
itnown  as  HB  &10,  and 

Whereas,  this  BUI  will  provide  tor  the  con- 
veyance ot  certain  real  property  ot  the  United 
States  underlying  I.ak«  Bile  to  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  and 

Whereas,  the  Brie  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors Is  In  favor  ot  thla  conveyance. 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  rhat  this  Board  ot  Supervisors 
memoriallae  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  United  Statea  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  vote  this  BUI  on  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentauvee  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
full  House  vote  In  favor  ot  this  BUI,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  Ttiat  a  copy  of  tills  Resolution  be 
sent  to  members  ot  Oongresa  refireaenttag 
Brie  County  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  I*ubllc  Works  of  the  United 
Statea  Congress. 

Davm  J.  MosAM,  Jr.. 
Swpenrtsor,  1st  Ward. 
Attest: 

Lmu  C.  OwKMS, 
Clerk   of   the  Board  of   Superrtsors   of 
Erie  County. 


am  sure  that  his  feelings  are  shared  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  com- 
pany's 44,000  employees: 

PoasixB  StzrxMS  Woamaa  Vnws 

I  would  like  to  put  In  my  two  cents  worth 
toe  my  former  employer,  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Company,  against  the  textile  union. 

I  dont  understand  why  somebody  hasn't 
already  given  the  union  a  kick  In  the  pants 
tor  trying  to  push  somettilng  they  don't 
want  or  need  on  the  good  people  who  are 
employed  by  Stevens  . 

'The  Stevens  Company  cannot  be  re- 
proached as  far  as  fringe  tjenefits.  salary  and 
famlly-Uke  association  between  managers 
and  employees  arc  concerned.  TtM  only  way 
that  I  can  see  that  the  union  could  possibly 
"help"  the  Stevens  employees  Is  by  reliev- 
ing them  ot  a  pan  of  their  financial  prob- 
lem by  taking  part  ot  their  pay  checks  that 
they  need  to  help  raise  and  educate  their 
children. 

I  believe  that  I  am  Joined  by  most.  It  not 
all.  ot  the  J.  P.  Stevens  people  when  I  say 
that  the  folks  hereabouts  don't  want  or  need 
an  organization  to  tell  them  when  they  can 
go  to  work  or  how  much  they  are  allowed  to 
make.  We  arc  a  free  people  and  we  have 
enough  knowledge  to  know  how  much  better 
off  we  are  with  out  a  union  to  dictate  to  us 
how  much  we  should  have  or  not  have. 

I  worked  tor  the  Stevens  Company  for 
twelve  years,  and  I  dont  beUeve  that  there 
is  a  cosnpany  In  the  South,  tinlon  or  non- 
union, that  can  surpass  Stevens  in  any  re- 
spect. Someone  should  tell  the  tinlon  tliat 
they  are  talking  and  pushing  when  thry 
ahould  be  looking  and  admlrtng  a  textile 
chain  that  can  mold  fellowahlp  between 
management  and  employeea.  such  as  the 
Stevens  Company  has  done. 

BaK  H.  OoKnu.. 
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A  WeU-Deserred  Tribate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  VEV   YOBS 
,  Dt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  2<,  liS7 

Mr.  DDLSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  early  to 

this  session  of  Congreas  I  Introduced  a 

resolution.  HJU  510.  which  would  pr<>- 

Tlde  for  the  eonveyaDoe  ot  certain  real 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or    SOUTH    CABOLOfS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesdoy,  ApHJ  2S.  liS7 
Mr,  ASHMORE.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  textile 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  ■world, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CSUKMtNl* 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  IS,  tiST 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  recently  furnished  a  copy  of  a 
newsletter  published  by  the  42  CounUea 
Carpenters  Apprenticeship,  Training  and 
Education  Committee,   in   Santa   Rosa, 

Calif. 

The  lead  article  appearing  to  this 
newsletUr  is  enUtled:  "CFR  29,  title  7— 
ClvU  Rights  Versus  Regimentation?" 
and  deals  with  a  recent  directive  issued 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  This  directive  requires 
labor  unions  having  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, to  report  annually  the  number  of 
apprentices  participating  by  sex  and  se- 
lected minority  groups.  The  directive 
even  suggests  five  methods  of  getting  the 
necessary  daU  such  as  existing  records, 
visual  sui-vey.  tally  frtan  personal  knowl- 
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edse.  self -Identification  or.  If  all  other 
methods  fall,  by  direct  Inquiry. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  may  be  Inter- 
ested In  le&rotng  the  reaction  of  one  la- 
bor epokesxnan  In  my  district  to  the 
aforementioned  EEO  directive  and  I. 
therefore.  Inaert  this  newsletter  Item  In 
the  RacoBD  at  this  time : 

CPR  30.  Tm«  7 — Crm,  Rigmtb  vcutm 

RCGIMENTATlOir  7 

Tbe  Congnm  of  the  United  8Ut«s  Tory 
properly  Adopted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1M4. 
Tbla  cstabllahee,  among  otber  tblnga,  u  & 
mAtt«r  of  public  policy,  prohibitions  against 
discrimination  In  employment  because  Ot 
race,  color  or  naUoo&I  origin. 

We  subscribe  to  the  prlactples  of  this  be- 
lated action  of  our  govemmei^t  In  Imple- 
menting the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  sUtea,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  tbat  all  man  are  created  equal, 
that  tbey  an  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty  and  tbe  pursuit  of  Happl- 
neaa.  .  . 

Our  founding  fathers,  vbo  were  much 
wiser  than  some  of  today's  legtslatora  and 
tnirsaucrats.  acted  to  insure  the  people 
Against  the  tyranny  of  autborltarlanlim  by 
writing  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  legal  prohlbltiOQB  against  arbltrarlty 
punishing  the  people,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  for  alleged  failure  to  abide  by 
the  pflnclplca  of  the  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  ha«  consLstently  held  that  an  aJleged 
violation  of  tbe  law  must  be  proven  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt;  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  on  tbe  prosecution;  and  that  the  ac- 
cused la  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is 
proven  guilty  In  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. 

The  current  rash  of  demands  for  affirma- 
tive proof  of  compltance  witli  CFR  39,  Title  7, 
flagrantly  attempts  to  circumvent  and  sub- 
vert the  above  principles  upon  which  our 
nation  Is  founded. 

Those  charged  with  implementing  tht  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  need  an  elementary  educa- 
tion tn  civics. 

It  Is  not  civil  disobedience  to  refuse  to 
supply  affirmative  evidence  of  your  non-guilt. 
Demands  for  such  evidence  should  be  re- 
fused. 

Bureaucratic  efforts  to  Intimidate  or  co- 
erce you  Into  furnishing  afDrmaUve  proof 
should  get  a  "go  to  hell"  response. 

E.  A.  BaowN. 

Director. 


The  YovBfcr  GeaeratioB  Is  Headiiis  id  tlie 
Rif  ht  DvccftioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BAHIN 
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IN  TBI  BOUaS  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1967 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
shake  their  heads  and  wonder,  "Where  Is 
the  younger  generation  heading?"  should 
look  to  organizations  such  as  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  America.  The  young  people  tn 
4-H  assure  me  that  a  good  part  of  Amer- 
ica's comlfig  generation  Is  heading  in  the 
right  direction. 

F*or  every  vandalizing  teenage  gang,  I 
venture  to  say  there  are  at  least  10  re- 
spor^ble  civic  organizations  of  youths 
that  more  than  compensate  for  the  bad. 
4-H  Clubs  which  give  their  members  a 
pride  in  our  Nation's  history  and  in  the 
products  of  their  hands  and  the  good 


earth  are  a  vital  part  of  the  responsible 

movement  in  America. 

4-H  teaches  these  young  pe<H>le  the  joy 
of  achievement  and  gives  them,  an  In- 
dependence that  cannot  be  substituted 
through  schools  and  books.  Through 
these  clubs,  young  people  can  team  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  feelings 
for  others  are  also  enriched. 

The  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
young  people  who  belong  to  and  grow 
with  the  4-H  Clubs  are  well  known  to  the 
poxents,  teachem.  leado^.  businessmen 
and  other  persons  with  whom  they  come 
In  contact.  These  four  statements  by 
young  Montanans  express,  more  than 
any  adult  can.  the  values  and  meaning 
of  4-H. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Rxcord 
the  papers  ol  four  yoimg  people  from 
Montana: 

What  4--H  Ubaks  to  lie 
(By  Ardlth   Gregory,   Forest  Grove,   Mont.t 

Deep  down  Inside.  X  knjtyw  4-H  lias  been 
my  ehallsttglng  reason  for  living  In  the  past 
nine  years. 

This  great  reason  began  when  I  was  ten 
years  old.  OoUopljig  tlirough  Uie  fields,  I 
tnumpbed^hi  being  a  first  class  "tomboy." 
Then  4-^  work  started  with  people  all 
around  and  project  work  to  complete.  I 
started  to  realise  there  was  more  to  life  than 
having  fun  with  horses  and  caring  on)  y 
about  my  little  self. 

Throughout  the  following  years.  I  grew  up 
with  my  friend,  4-B.  Each  year,  the  com- 
munity fellowship  of  this  organlxaUon  gave 
me  the  fun  of  extra  activities,  the  happiness 
of  knowing  others  and  tZIa.  Joy  of  meeting 
new  individuals.  The  4-H  system  also  of- 
fered goals  of  personal  succeas.  I  discovered 
the  Joy  ol  putting  my  being  In  a  Job  t^  giv- 
ing It  all  I  had.  doing  my  best  and  trying  (or 
perfection.  I  learned  to  dislike  an  average 
feat  and  expect  myself  to  perform  above 
ttu  median.  Tbus,  4-H  gave  me  a  valuable 
Inner  drive  for   personal  goals. 

Those  people  and  projects  In  4-H  combined 
to  provide  me  with  a  fortress  of  creative  lead- 
ership. Office  positions,  county  committees, 
camps  sjid  training  held  a  multitude  of  op- 
portunlUes  to  lead — for  me  to  vtand  up  and 
share  my  enthuslsam  and  knowledge  with 
grace  and  effectiveness. 

The  4~H  syvtecn  bos  also  been  tiemental 
In  giving  me  tmderstandlng  and  realization. 
It  meant  a  broader  understanding  of  agri- 
culture and  Industry  with  their  Interdepend- 
ence. It  meant  an  understanding  of  the 
grvat  Importance  of  government  and  active 
participation  for  our  country's  welfare. 

Throughout  those  nine  years — 4-R  filled 
me  with  enthustaam — to  warm  up,  believe 
In  myself  and  get  excited.  4-H  filled  me 
with  a  tolerance  of  others  and  the  vi- 
sion to  see  things  from  anothers  point  of 
view.  4-B  also  filled  me  with  the  goal  of 
usefully  using  knowledge. 

To  me  4-H  gave  defeats  like  fiop  cakes — and 
accomplishments — lOte  sewing  360  garments. 
To  me,  4-H  gave  bumlllty  and  pride  and  a 
reason  for  living — yesterday,  today,  and  to- 
morrow. 

What  4-H  Mkans  to  Me 

{By  Rodney  Prlbyl.  Great  Falls,  Mont.) 
It's  a  hungry  world  t«enagerB  have  to<ent«r 
as  adults  today.  Hungry  for  knowledge,  for 
purpose,  for  bright  young  men  and  women 
to  lead  It  to  the  peace  and  Justice  It  cravea. 
The  4-Hers  c*  today  are  qualified  to  lead  this 
world,  and  I  believe  this  quality  of  leadership 
Is  the  biggest  reward  4~H  provides  youth  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  4-H  can  best  be  e«- 
plBlned  as  yoimg  people  learnlDg  to  plan  and 
work  together  under  skilled  leadership.  De- 
velopment of  this  quality  Is  probably  one  at 


the  blggcal  r«wanU  that  X  rsc^ved  tram 
4-B. 

For  m«.  It  an  started  whan  I  was  nine  at 
the  club  meetings.  I  leaned  the  reapon. 
slblUty  ot  being  s  good  oOoer  and  how  Im- 
portant n  la  to  be  able  to  cooperaite  with  my 
fellow  members  to  |et  the  J^  done  as  quickly 
and  emclently  as  poaslbte.  1  learned  to  use 
oommoo  aenae,  to  do  my  part  cheerfuUy.  and 
to  reaped  my  fellow  club  members,  all  of 
whlcb  helped  develop  my  cliaraoter.  Tlis 
new  Ideas  I  learned,  the  Interest  I  bad  in  tha 
wtirld  around  me.  and  tbe  Improvement  I 
leumed  to  mak«  In  my  Ufa  htiped  me  to 
develop  my  own  ladlTlduallty. 

From  my  projects  I  laamed  the  respon- 
alUllty  of  getUng  a  Job  done,  to  Improve  my 
projects  by  the  mistakes  I  made,  and  learned 
new  methods.  I  discovered  how  Important 
It  Is  to  have  a  good  leader  to  make  a  4-B 
club  suoceasful.  Bis  gxildance  and  the  many 
hours  he  spends  in  training  sessions,  and 
learning  new  methods  Is  evident  In  what  bs 
has  taught  and  what  his  4-Her«  have  accom- 
pUshed. 

My  leader  taugbt  me  not  only  to  make  my 
project  profitable  and  enjoyable,  but  to  be 
responsible  for  a  Job  given  to  m«  and  bow 
to  accept  constructive  criticism.  Ths  mis- 
takes I  mads  not  only  helped  to  Improve  my 
project  but  myself.  My  leader  not  only 
helped  me  to  make  blue  ribbon  projects,  but 
also  tried  to  make  every  member  blue  ribbon. 
He  always  streasad  the  Important  point  that 
If  a  member  produced  a  blue  ribbon  project 
and  wasn't  blue  ribbon  himself,  then  b« 
gained  no  value  from  his  experience.  My 
projects  have  developed  my  confidence  to 
strive  to  do  my  beat. 

My  work  in  the  leadership  araa  was  the 
most  rewarding.  In  my  Jimlor  leodershlp 
jwoject  1  had  the  opportunity  to  help  younger 
members,  and  gained  confidence  and  Joy  In 
helping  others.  I  learned  what  some  of  ths 
Important  qualities  of  a  leader  are  by  the  ex- 
periences I  had,  by  hard  work  and  failures. 
disappointments,  as  well  as  succeaafut  ad- 
ventures. I  found  w«  are  not  a  leader  for  our 
own  good  but  for  the  betterment  ot  otbers. 
All  these  added  to  tbe  development  of  mj 
becoming  a  better  dtlaen. 

Througb.  participation  in  4-H  activities  and 
events  I  was  able  to  exchange  my  Ideas  with 
others  4-HerB,  which  gave  me  a  broader  out- 
look on  life.  Judging  evenU  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  value  of  participa- 
tion, taugbt  me  good  sportsmanship,  and 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  which  X 
always  will  be  able  to  use. 

Demonstrations  and  speeches  were  a  big 
help  in  overcoming  my  shyness  and  I  have 
learned  to  give  my  opinion  without  hesita- 
tion. The  quality  of  being  able  to  comiiiunl- 
cate  with  people  La  a  great  asaet  which  wiu 
help  me  all  of  my  life. 

4-H  has  meant  wonderful  trips  and  awards 
through  which  X  learned  to  appreciate  the 
help  and  enoouragenunt  we  receive  from 
Friends  of  4-H.  Tba  trips  provided  a  great 
opportunity  to  sse  new  and  Interesting 
places,  meet  people,  and  exchange  Ideas. 

My  partlcipaUon  In  4-H  has  also  meant 
many  other  things.  Xt  has  meant  long  hours 
of  hard  work  with  my  project*,  tears,  disap- 
pointments, pushing,  prodding,  encourage- 
ment from  my  parents  and  leaders,  pride, 
knowledge,  lots  of  fun.  and  many  new  friends. 

Though  my  4-H  participation  as  a  mem- 
ber Is  about  over,  1  wUl  have  reached  one 
of  my  goals.  This  was  to  finance  my  col- 
lege education  from  my  herd  of  4~B  beef 
cattle.  In  attempting  tMs  goal  I  have  re- 
ceived much  experience  and  knowledge  that 
I  will  always  be  able  to  use.  I  can  never 
express  gratitude  enough  to  my  parents, 
leaders,  and  the  mends  of  4-H.  for  their 
generous  help  and  encouragement. 

To  me.  4-B  la  like  a  story  I  once  heard: 

It  seems  a  small  boy  was  In  his  father's 
study  one  day,  and  found  a  m^  of  the  world. 
For  some  unknown  reason  he  suddenly  lore 
up  the  map  and  hid  it  under  a  book.    Ths 
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wt  was  soon  discovered  and  the  boy's  father 
called  tbe  young  boy  tn  and  asked  him  the 
reason  for  tearing  up  the  map.  The  boy  had 
none,  so  tlie  father,  to  punish  him.  told  him 
to  go  into  the  next  room  and  not  to  come  out 
unill  he  had  put  the  map  together. 

In  a  few  nUnutes  the  l>oy  came  out  with 
the  map  all  assembled,  much  to  tbe  father's 
surprise.  I'ht  father  asked  bow  be  had  done 
It  so  fast.  He  said.  "Xt  was  easy,  there  was  a 
picture  of  a  boy  on  the  back.  I  Just  put  tbe 
boy  together." 

Well,  tbe  moral  of  the  story  la — If  the 
boy  Is  put  together  right  the  world  will  tall 
Into  place.  4-H  is  putUng  young  people  to- 
gether in  a  way  no  other  program  of  Its  type 
sver  wilL 

What  4-H  Ha»  Meant  To  Mk 
(By  Gary  Hasef.  Glendlve,  Mont.) 

Unless  X  wroU  a  book.  X  oould  not  fully  tell 
wbat  4-H  has  meant  to  me.  I  imagine  any 
loyal  4-H  member  feels  this  way,  but  I  am 
sure  that  4-H  has  done  more  for  me  than  It 
bas  for  anyone  else.  It  was  the  key  to  so 
man;  wonderful  opportunities  that  X  wish 
•very  young  girl  or  boy  would  Join  and  share 
them  with  me. 

X  have  gained  a  wealth  of  worthwhile  In- 
formation and  experience  from  my  projects 
which  will  help  me  no  matter  what  career  I 
might  cbose.  During  the  past  8  years  I  have 
carried  entomology,  electric,  beef  fattening, 
horse,  swine,  garden,  home  improvement, 
borne  grounds  beautlflcatloa.  poultry  and 
Junior  leadership.  Through  tneee  I  have 
gained  knowledge  In  marketing,  selling, 
maintenance,  how  to  use  what  1  have  to  the 
best  advantage,  how  to  start  all  over  again 
when  soniethlng  goes  wrong,  have  also  ac- 
quired many  new  akllls.  how  to  keep  records, 
how  to  have  patience  with  myself  and 
younger  members,  how  to  teach  others  and 
1st  others  teach  me.  have  gained  understand- 
ing by  working  with  leaders  and  extension 
agents,  and  take  pride  in  trying  to  make  the 
beat  better.  During  these  B  years  I  was 
glvan  tha  cbanoe  to  perform  the  duties  of  an 
office  each  year  and  learned  Parliamentary 
I*Toeedure. 

I  have  taken  part  in  the  many  activities 
4-H  has  to  offer  such  as  county  and  state 
denvonstrations.  county  and  state  livestock 
Judging,  talks  at  meetings.  Junior  leadership 
camp,  county  fair,  county  picnic  with  its 
stunt,  Bong  and  banner  oon  tests,  working  at 
the  county  4-H  foodstand.  usher  at  the 
county  dress  revue,  assisted  at  workshops, 
and  have  made  myself  available  whenever 
needed.  By  taking  part  In  these  activities.  I 
have  gained  self-confidence,  poise,  social 
status  and  a  host  of  nuiny  wonderful  frlenda. 
I  have  found  that  no  matter  where  X  am  and 
I  meet  anotner  4-H'er,  we  have  a  mutual 
Interest;  therefore,  4-H'ers  are  never 
strangers. 

I^st  but  not  least,  through  4-H  I  have  won 
many  (never-to-be-forgotten)  trips,  awards 
and  have  received  recognition  which  I  would 
never  have  gotten  if  I  wouldn't  have  be- 
longed to  4-H.  I  think  4-H  can  reach  and 
do  more  good  for  all  available  and  eligible 
youth  than  any  other  organization  in  the 
world.  It  makes  no  discrlmlnaUon  t>etween 
race,  creed  or  color;  boy  or  girl;  rich  or  poor; 
rural  or  urban.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
♦-H  youth  are  "cream"  of  our  nation  and  I 
have  yvt  to  meet  up  with  a  delinquent  who  is 
an  active  4-H  member.  I  urge  everyone  to 
stand  behind  ^B  all  the  way  and  give  it  all 
the  support  possible  because  tbe  government 
of  the  future  will  be  tn  our  generation's 
handa 

What  4-H  Has  Mcant  To  Mx 

(By  Sharon  Surgart,  Sidney.  Mont.)' 
Pour-B  has  meant  <^portuniUee  for  per- 
sonal gain:  for  developing  and  recognizing 
myself  for  what  X  am.  Through  demon- 
rtratlooa,  project  work  and  other  various 
co\mty,  club,  and  Individual  acUvltica,  4-H 


has  lead  to  a  greater  develcqimcnt  of  my 
pwsonallty.  Being  able  to  tZilnk.  to  plan, 
and  to  reason  on  my  own:  Being  able  to 
asBodatfl.  Co  work  and  to  play  with  people 
ot  all  ages.  Being  able  to  see  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  to  have  the  Lnltiative  and 
the  know  bow  to  go  ane&d  and  do  it.  Most 
Lmportant,  4-H  has  taught  me  that  It  Is  bet- 
ter for  one  to  take  on  few  tasks  and  to  do 
them  well,  then  to  try  to  do  too  many 
things  at  one  time  and  to  do  a  mediocre 
Job  of  them. 

Through  my  nine  yean  of  4-H  experience, 
I  have  learned  to  live:  to  enjoy  tbe  Uttle 
things,  to  help  and  to  work  with  others,  and 
to  participate  and  to  do  MY  best — not  neces- 
sarily the  btat. 


Mr.  Jtmt  Dairiel  mad  Mn.  W*her  VoU- 
■er  Write  oa  "How  To  Save  Moac;  oa 
Mia" 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCOMSIN 

IN  THE  HODSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1967 

Mr.  STEiaER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  included  In  yesterday's  Rccokd 
a  Reader's  Digest  article  on  how  to  save 
money  on  milk.  &&  well  as  an  article  from 
Por  Your  Information.  February  22.  1967, 
on  tbe  same  subject.  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoito  correspondence  be- 
tween the  author  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
article.  Mr.  James  Daniel,  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Vollmer  of  Hllbert,  Wis.,  a  consUtuent 
of  the  Sixth  District. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  In  par- 
ticular to  Mrs.  VoUmer's  excellent  com- 
ments concerning  the  present  plight  of 
the  American  dairy  farmer. 

The  letters  follow ; 

Hn^BKXT,  Wis.. 
Frbruory  22, 1967. 

Deaml  Ma.  Damxsl:  Xt  was  with  Interest.  I 
read  "How  To  Save  Money  On  Milk."  Tour 
informaUon  and  suggestions  were  all  very 
true.  Many  more  housewives  wUl  xise  nonfat 
dry  milk  after  reading  your  article. 

I  am  an  ex-dairy  farmer's  wife.  My  son 
and  son-in-law  are  each  excellent  farmers. 
I  don't  know  how  long  they  wlU  be  able  to 
continue  with  the  present  set-up  of  prices 
paid  for  milk. 

Xf  one  reads  between  tbe  lines  in  your 
article  It  Is  easy  to  figure  out  that  ihe  dairy 
fanner  Isn't  being  paid  anyttilng  near  a  fair 
price  for  milk  which  is  being  dried. 

I  don't  suppose  you  are  Interested  in  tbe 
farmers.  Xf  you  run  across  articles  pertain- 
ing to  dairy  prices  please  give  It  a  Uttle 
thought. 

AU  these  guys  want  Is  a  fair  return  for 
their  Investment  and  labor  so  they  won't  be 
forced  out  of  business.  So  many  are  selling 
out.  those  who  are  left  mtist  pick  up  the  tax 
load  wbich  Is  sky  rockrUng. 

I  wasn't  surprised  to  hear  of  your  neigh- 
bors, the  youngish  executive  and  his  wife 
being  interested  In  small  economies.  That 
whole  college  bunch  Uke  to  "put  on  the  dog" 
with  luxuries  but  when  It  comes  to  food  they 
sure  "howl." 

How  do  you  think  agriculture  affects  our 
economy?     I  feel  "things  aren't  good." 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Waltes  Voixmks. 

Makch   10,   1967. 
Mrs.  WAL.TXB  TOIXMXB, 
Hitbcrt,  Wia. 

Dkam  ISmb.  Toixmsi:  When  the  wife  ot  a 
dairy   fFjmer,    who    Is   also   the   mother   cC 


dairy  rarmers,  says  the  suggestions  and  In- 
formation tn  my  I>lg«8t  article  are  "all  very 
true"  and  adds  that  she  expects  "many  more 
housewives  will  use  nonfat  dry  milk  after 
reading"  my  article,  tnat  is  expert  testimony. 
Indeed.    Thank  you. 

Ma;  I  say,  in  r^y.  that  I  fuUy  understand 
your  concern  about  the  present  dairy  price 
situation,  tne  rising  costs  and  tbe  staggering 
burden  of  taxes.  But  a  good  preaa  for  non- 
fat dry  milk  wUl  not  add  to  theae  problems; 
It  wiU  relieve  them. 

This  is  so  because  the  more  anything  Is 
in  demand  the  better  tne  producers'  bar- 
gaining poaiuou. 

Moreover,  X  am  convinced  that  the  rlalng 
Interest  among  consumers  tn  nonfat  dry  milk 
is  bound  to  give  a  Uf  t  to  the  whole  dairy  line. 
Dairy  products  are  mutually  supporting:  that 
la  to  say.  a  household  tbat  is  sold  on  nonfat 
dry  mUk  sriU  also  buy  fluid  milk,  and  milk 
drinkers  wUl  uaturaliy  buy  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Thus,  in  my  observation,  nonfat  dry  milk 
really  competes,  with  no-calory  soft  drinks 
and  other  nou-dairy  beversges.  X  cannot 
emphasise  this  too  strongly  because  some 
pec^le  supposediy  interested  in  promoting 
consumer  use  of  nonfat  dry  milk  bitterly  re- 
sisted my  article,  learmg  injiuy  to  Quid  milk. 
On  my  last  vuut  to  a  doctor  for  annual 
physical,  he  gave  me  what  I  think  is  the 
germ  of  a  good  promotional  Ides  for  tbe  dairy 
Industry.  He  said  that  he  tells  hU  patienu 
who  want  to  stay  aiun  and  live  long  to  limit 
their  betw«en-meal  editing  to  skim  milk  or 
a  non-caloric  suit  drink. 

Wbat  tbe  dairy  industry  needs  to  do  Is  tO 
stake  out  a  claun  to  tne  first  half  of  this 
prescription  by  emphaaiMng  tnat  reconsti- 
tuted nonfat  dry  milk  is  a  natural  food 
loaded  wltn  minerals,  vitamins  and  desirable 
proteins. 

Such  a  promotion  would  catch  not  only 
the  middle-aged  but  the  no-breakfast  teen- 
agers, whose  diet  is  a  national  scandal. 
Since  we  can  r"-"™f'  tnat  a  great  many  peo- 
ple wUl  continue  to  want  the  convenience 
ot  pouring  directly  from  a  bottle,  pushing 
nonfat  dry  milk  will  not  cut  into  ths  OArket 
for  fluid  milk. 

Ou  tbe  contrary,  to  the  extent  that  Infre- 
quent home  deliveries  and  less  frequent  visits 
to  the  store  (t>ecaufie  of  improved  home  re- 
frigerauon)  have  cut  into  t2ie  sale  of  fluid 
milk,  nooxat  dry  milk  will  hold  for  tbe  dairy 
industry  tnat  portion  of  Its  market  which  is 
steadily  being  loet  to  non-dairy  beverages. 
Clearly,  tbe  dairy  industry  needs  some- 
thing It  can  pubh  as  the  preferred  beverage 
of  the  pacc-setung,  swinging  younger  popu- 
lation. 

Vou  bridle  at  my  mention  of  Ed  and  Mllly, 
who  have  tnree  young  children,  a  nice  house, 
two  cars,  a  sailboat  and  who  take  winter  ski 
vacations.  You  infer  that  they  are  putting 
on  the  dog  by  making  small  economies.  In 
truth,  they  are  people  who  know  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  life  and  out  of  their  money. 
If  I  told  you  mat  one  of  their  cars  is  a 
middle-aged  station  wagon  and  the  other  a 
beat-up  Volka  for  commutlag,  and  tha  t 
Mllly  makes  all  her  own  clothes,  even  suits 
s^nd  coats,  plus  chUdrens'  things  and  cur- 
tains on  a  sewing  machine  Ed  gave  her  for 
a  wedding  present,  would  you  still  resent 
them? 

ActuaUy,  BCilly  and  Ed  when  they  moved  to 
our  Connecticut  commuting  town  Joined  tbe 
local  Orange.  For  many  years  MiUy  Has  won 
the  Orange's  sewing  contest  and  lost  year 
was  Connecticut  state  champion,  lliey  are 
not  putting  on  the  dog  at  aU.  If  Ed  were 
transferred  by  his  company  to  Hllbert.  Mllly 
would  be  In  yonr  Home  Demonstration  Club 
In  a  month. 

The  point  ot  this  letter  is  that  the  dau-y 
tndustiT's  tuppoBcA  spokesmen,  and  many 
good,  decent  people  In  the  dairy  industry. 
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need  r»dlCAUy  to  adjust  their  itolnklng  about 
their  in&rfc«llns  problonu.  Slaoe  m;  article 
waa  publiab«<)  I  hAvc  received  some  atnulve 
lectera  from  a  tvm  dairy  tarmen  who  oom- 
pletriy  miaaed  the  point  of  It.  B«n  a  col- 
lege profeaaor  o(  a^rrlcultunU  eooDOmlca  haa 
taxed  me  with  wrongly  Implying  that  milk 
waa  ovaprloed.  lo*dln«  me  with  oompara- 
Uve  charta  oa  food  values  and  rel*tl»e  per- 
calory  ocsta  of  milk  and  other  beverages. 

All  I  r«ttUy  aaJd  waa  th&t  noolat  dry 
milk  was  good,  waa  run  and  waa  a  bargain. 
What  tnduatry  oould  aak  for  a  nicer  thing 
to  be  said  about  one  of  Its  producu? 

On  reading  back  what  I  have  written.  I 
realize  that  our  p»rtyllne  oonvermatloo  baa 
raiaed  aooie  taauea  and  anglea  Justifying 
conaldvatlon  by  thoae  folks  who  make  na- 
tional policy.  AooordlDgly.  I  have  Juat  called 
the  Capitol  In  Waahlngton  and  aaked  who 
r«presenta  Hubert.  Wisconsin  In  the  Houae 
I'm  sending  BepreaentoUve  WUliam  Stelger 
a  copy  at  my  letter  to  yew.  in  the  hope  that 
he  as  your  Oongreaacnsn  may  be  able  Co  do 
■cxnethtng  that  will  Improve  the  ecoaocnJc 
ooadltlona  of  your  aon  and  wn-ln-Iaw  who 
are  in  dairying. 

s    Sincerely  yours. 

JAUCS  DaNIZL. 
Racing  Editor.  tUrndfrS  Digest. 

HsLBOiT.  Wis 
Jtfarct  IS.  19*7 
Dnui    M«     D»Mi»t.:  Thank    you    for    your 
reply  to  my  letter  of  Feb.  M- 

l  hope  you  undentand  the  only  crttlcUm 
I  bad  In  regard  to  nonfat  dry  milk  waa  that 
the  dairy  fanner  tant  being  paid  a  fair  price 
for  the  mUk  which  la  being  dried 

In  regard  to  Mllly  and  Ed,  I  compared 
them  to  youngish  executlvoa  of  my  ac- 
quaintance I  agree  thoae  I  know  operate 
about  the  way  you  deacrlbe  your  neighbors 
To  add  to  that  I  wtah  to  aay  when  they  go 
out  they  spend  their  money  for  expenatve 
drlnka  and  fancy  ateaka  and  never  complain 
about   the   price 

These  youngish  fartnera  I  am  referring  to 
would  enjoy  tbu  sort  of  recreaUon  as  well 
u  their  city  coualna  do.  They  would  love 
to  go  on  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  few  days  trip 
to  vlalt  thla  grand  oountry  of  ours.  They 
would  like  to  get  more  out  of  life  through 
relaxation. 

No  one  wUl  take  over  and  manage  their 
dairy  herda  foe  the  wage  the  farmen  realize 
What  we  n«ad  la  a  balanced  economy 
tt  waa  nice  of  you  to  contact  Rep.   Wm 
Stelger    in    Waahlngton. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

lira.  WAL-m  Voixmex. 

Hn-a 


.  Wis.. 
April  7,  t997. 

JuJAWa  DAHtCL. 

/totting  Editor, 
Weston.  Conn 

Dkab  Ua.  Danikl:  No  doubt  you  thought 
of  us  folks  in  Wisconsin  during  the  milk 
holding  acUon.  X  hope  to  give  you  aome- 
thlng  of  a  ring  aide  report. 

Uy  son  belongs  to  the  National  Farmers 
Organisation.  When  the  order  came  to  bold 
milk  that  meant  dump  It.  His  production 
la  about  1JKX>  pounda  a  day  from  hla  40  cow 
herd.  They  fed  some  mUk  to  calves  and 
heifers  and  salvaged  some  of  the  cream  to 
make  butt«T  for  family  use. 

The  fact  that  the  dairy  farmer  must  still 
feed  and  take  perfect  care  of  hla  hard  even 
though  he  must  destroy  bis  product  proves 
how  desperate  and  determined  b*  Is.  A 
dairy  oow  Is  like  a  lady  and  must  be  treated 
as  such. 

Tb*  holding  action  did  make  known  to 
Um  consumers,  labor  and  all  government  Of- 
Oclata  tha  fact  that  farmers  sam  laa  tUan 


68<  an  hour  In  return  for  their  labor.  The 
dairy  farmer  bsa  the  greatest  Investmsnt  and 
U  willing  to  work  the  longest  bouzm.  U  only 
given  a  fair  return.  Be  bscnt  bad  a  raise  In 
30  years  whlla  taxes  have  increased  400%. 

I  learned  a  few  thln^  myself.  How  drtl- 
clous  pure  sweet  cream  butter  really  is.  What 
the  consumer  Is  getUng  for  his  food  doUar 
in  dairy  product*. 

We  live  here  in  the  heart  of  dairylaad  in 
the  Fox  River  Valley.  Two  planU  in  this 
little  town  of  700  have  warehouses  full  of 
Imported  cheese.  Ice  cream  base.  etc.  The 
government  adovltted  that  Imports  Increased 
300%^  since  last  y«ar.  This  Is  against  the 
laws  which  limit  ImporU.  While  some  of 
the  farmers  were  holding  milk  (many  non- 
members  Joined  the  holding  acting)  many 
others  sold  their  milk  as  usual.  There  Is 
where  th.ey  lived  up  to  the  name  "dumb 
farmers'  with  which  they  were  always  la- 
beled. 

Behind  the  scenes  there  was  much  tension. 
At  first  the  press,  televlston  and  radio  tried 
to  ridicule  the  farmer.  Eventually  it  seemed 
they  became  educated  to  the  whole  situation 
I  think  they  still  have  a  lot  to  learn.  Iifany 
farmers  were  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  to  keep  going.  The  loss  of  their  meager 
milk  check  will  cause  many  families  to  do 
without  many  neceasltles.  What  about  the 
next  round?  The  bualneas  men  In  these  rural 
areas  Just  wont  be  paid.  The  banker,  gas 
men.  garages,  feed  *  seed  dealers.  Implement 
dealers,  etc.  Thank  Ood  the  farmers  will  be 
smart  enough  to  buy  food  first.  It  Is  such  a 
good  bargain  they  wont  have  to  go  hungry. 
My  son-in-law  Is  not  a  member  of  N.F.O. 
However,  he  decided  to  hold  his  milk  during 
the  holding  action.  If  all  farmers  had  co- 
operated they  wouldn't  have  had  to  dump 
any  milk.  The  coosumers  In  this  Shrea  agree 
that  the  7*  per  quart  Increase  In  price  to  the 
farmers  was  acceptable  to  them. 

The  families  of  my  aon  and  daughter  »-oo't 
have  to  do  without  because  of  the  milk  they 
dumped.  However.  I  think  they  are  In  for 
It  too.  If  dairy  prices  aren't  raised  to  balance 
with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  In  farm 
magazlnee  and  all  over  they  advise  the  farmer 
to  get  more  efficient  to  make  a  go  of  It.  That 
Isn't  the  answer.  Prices  should  t>e  so  the 
average  guy  can  make  It  go.  The  way  prices 
are  now.  all  besides  the  efficient  guys  will  be 
selling  out.  Tilts  tax  will  have  to  t>e  picked 
up  by  the  efficient  farmers  This  tax  load 
will  force  them  out  of  buslneea  The  ques- 
tion la.  Who  will  buy  the  farms?  Very  likely 
It  will  be  corporations  In  Russia  there  are 
large  Inefficient  fanns  and  a  food  shortage. 
The  Russians  pay  53<%.  of  their  dollar  for 
food.  In  the  United  States  only  IB^r  of  the 
dollar  is  spent  for  food. 

Ma  *  Pa  operating  a  100  thousand  dcrilar 
dairy  farm  working  90  hours  a  week  cannot 
earn  as  much  net  Income  as  Sonny  can  work- 
ing In  a  factory  40  hours  a  week  with  only 
a  dinner  bucket  as  an  Investmait. 

The  Government  is  trying  to  stall  off  any 
action  »o  as  not  to  give  N.P.O.  any  credit. 
The  Farmers  Union  flew  ISO  members  to 
Washington  to  get  congresa  to  act  so  as  to 
get  prices  up  to  fanoeta. 

The  NP.O.  Isnt  solid  In  this  area  but  Its 
members  are  farmers  that  hope  to  stay  In 
buslneSB  for  the  future.  The  farmers  who 
don't  Join  are  going  out  of  business  anyway. 
Also  those  with  personal  grudges  refuse  to 
Join. 

The  N.F.O-  had  much  more  effect  than  any 
of  the  higher  upa  admitted.  We  have  men  In 
Washington  who  never  milked  a  cow  or  know 
anything  about  the  Individual  care  required 
for  dairy  cattle  setting  our  prices.  I  hope 
they  wlU  heed  the  roice  of  agriculture. 
Tours  for  rural  America, 

Urs.  WaLTsa  Voujs^. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  M.7WACH 

OP    MXWNBSOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  ZB.  19€7 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minne- 
sota's Sixth  CongresslonaJ  District  la  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  area.  Ita  liveli- 
hood depends  upon  the  progress  and 
growth  of  our  farm-business  economy. 
Present  administration  pollcJea  have 
jeopardized  that  economy.  Unless  they 
are  reevaluated  and  altered,  rural  areas 
will  face  even  more  difflcult  days  ahead. 
The  December  Issue  of  Farm  Tempo 
US.A.  conUined  an  article  by  E*at  Du- 
Bois  outlining  what  is  ahead  for  banking 
in  the  agricultural  community.  Mr. 
DuBois  Is  a  member  of  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Independ'  it  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  and  Is  president 
of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Sauk  Centre. 
Minn.  He  iB  a  past  chairman  of  the 
IBAA  Agriculture-Rural  America  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  have  that  article 
printed  in  the  CoHCRgssiOKAL  RscoRO. 

THt  DSCUmitC   RUEAL  ■DOWOitT— CKAU.CHOS 
TO   THE   COtJNTtT   BanKMI 

(ByPatDuBota) 
For  five  years,  the  Agriculture- Rural  Amer- 
ica Committee  of  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America  has  been  warning 
Congress,  top  Administration  leaden,  bank- 
ers and  the  American  people  that  something 
effective  must  be  done  to  end  discrimination 
against  the  farmer  and  rancher  In  the  market 
place  Since  Its  formation  at  our  Washing- 
ton. DC.  convention  in  1961,  the  committee 
has  been  admonlBhlng  Oaat  underpayment  to 
the  farmer  and  rancher  Is  a  drag  Impeding 
the  whole  nation's  economy. 

You  may  ask  What  right  do  we  have,  as 
an  associaUon.  to  regard  the  farmer's  plight 
ss  our  problem  too?  WeU.  agriculture  U  the 
economic  keyitone  of  rural  America,  and  of 
our  organization  of  community  and  country 
banks,  medium  size  and  smaller.  To  prove 
our  stake  in  Rural  America.  I  cite  these  fig- 
ures: one-haU  of  the  banks  of  our  aasocU- 
tlon  are  In  towns  of  2.000  or  leas.  And  nearly 
4.000  banks,  comprising  two-tblrds  of  our 
association,  serve  communities  of  S.OOO  oc 
less. 

The  rural  community  and  Its  Independent 
banker  are  in  the  same  i^ane:  they  rise  or 
descend  together.  And  our  association,  led 
by  the  research  of  this  committee,  has  pub- 
licly and  repeatedly  advocated  an  adequate 
price  Btructure  for  agricultural  production- 
Other  organizations  have  used  material 
developed  by  our  committee  and  Its  oOlcera 
to  carry  the  message  far  and  wide.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  people  of  rural  America  will  realize 
the  need  for  concerted  action  to  gain  a  fair 
price  structure  for  agricultural  producu 

The  country  banker's  dUemma  Is  trying 
to  meet  the  farmer's  and  rancher's  need  for 
more  credit  and  bigger  loans  as  their  opera- 
tions necessarily  expand  to  keep  going.  The 
60  per  cent  Increase  since  1MK>  In  the  dollar 
volume  of  non-real  estate  oredlt  used  by 
farmers  and  ranchers  wUl  be  duplicated  in 
another  five  yeara,  putting  extra  pressure 
on  human  and  financial  resources  of  the 
banks  ta  farm  i 
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Agricultural  banks  mostly  are  small  banks. 
Country  banks  have  held  a  relatively  small 
MDount  of  total  time  deposits,  and  have 
been  less  aggressive  In  competing  tor  inter- 
est-bearing depoelta.  Since  money  flows  to- 
vBTd  a  rate  magnet,  country  banks  will  have 
to  meet  the  rate  challenge  of  competitors 
if  they  are  to  retain  a  deposit  base  necessary 
to  supply  the  larger  credit  needs  of  their 
farm  and  ranch  customers. 

And  Anally,  the  counuy  bankers  must  con- 
iplre  to  keep  bright  young  people  In  rural 
America  to  be  a  leaven  of  talent  for  tomor- 
row. A  better  earning  prospect  In  farm, 
ranch  and  agrlbuslneas  enterprises  miist  be 
offered  as  the  attraction. 

Kn  conclusion.  I  ask  you  to  consider  five 
questions : 

What  atwut  peopUf  Isn't  It  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  live  In  rural  communities 
md  on  the  farms  and  ranches,  and  of  our 
government,  to  find  a  way  to  hold  a  reason- 
ible  number  of  alert.  Interested  and  trained 
young  people  on  the  ItirmB  and  ranches, 
and  In  the  farm  and  ranch  communities,  who 
will  provlds  the  backbone  of  tomorrow's 
agricultural  and  agribusiness  enterprises? 

Should  not  the  people  who  reside  on  the 
farms  and  ranchee  and  in  the  rural  com- 
munities be  enUtled  to  prices  on  a  par  with 
other  priced  In  the  economy?  I  refer  back 
to  10S2  and  a  price  structure  that  a'as  ade- 
quate, when  we  had  43  per  cent  more  people 
living  on  the  famu  and  ranches,  and  our 
clUea  were  not  as  congested.  Should  not 
this  have  been  the  more  desirable  situation? 
Isn't  It  the  responsibility  ol  government  to 
do  what  la  necessary  to  Insure  fair  agricul- 
tural prices  fcr  all  farm  communities — 
prices  that  will  permit  the  rural  economy 
to  prosper,  that  will  provide  profits  which  in 
turn  wlU  bring  deposits  to  rural  banks  and 
supply  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  rural 
comrounlUss'  financial  needs? 

Isn't  It  unfair  for  socne  overly  sealous 
eooDomlsts  to  call  for  a  program  to  get  rid 
of  our  farmera  and  ranchers,  a  planned 
evacuation  from  the  land?  RaUonallzlng 
their  position  by  cUUmlng  that  2^  million 
farms  are  nothing  but  a  socio-economic  prob- 
lem, who  have  for  too  many  years  been  the 
image  of  American  sgrlculture,  these  mis- 
guided propheu  assert  that  the  one  million 
commercial  fsjms  In  operation  today,  that 
produce  05  per  cent  of  our  (ood  and  fiber 
for  domestic  and  foteign  needs,  are  more 
than  adequate,  and.  In  fact,  oould  be  further 
reduced  to  SOO.OOO. 

Isn't  agriculture  today  really  In  the  broad 
sense  made  up  of  more  than  Just  the  pro- 
ducers of  food?  Doesn't  agriculture  also 
enoompiiss  farm  supply  organizations,  credit 
institutions,  processing  and  marketing  or- 
ganizations? These  all  are  components  of 
American  agriculture,  and  as  such,  should 
they  not  be  singly  and  collectively  nurtured, 
safe-guarded  and  permitted  to  grow  and 
prosper  for  what  they  alone  and  together 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  this  nation,  and 
to  Ito  stabUl^? 

Only  you  can  decide  what  the  future  will 
bring. 


Lake  Erie-Lake  Ontario  Waterwar 


this  study  which  Is  essential  to  ascertain 
the  future  development  of  trafDc  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.-  Lawrence  Sea- 
way area. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  International  Association  of  Great 
Lakes  Porte: 

R^tOLUTlON 

Whereas,  the  International  Association  of 
Great  Lakes  Ports,  whose  membership  con- 
sists of  16  major  United  States  and  S  Ca- 
nadian Great  Lakes  Ports,  was  organized  to 
consult  and  take  appropriate  Joint  action  on 
matters  of  common  Interest  to  the  Great 
Lakee-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  region:  and 

Whereas,  approximately  »1. 100.000  has 
been  expended  to  date  on  the  Lake  Erie- 
Lake  Ontario  Waterway  study  by  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  ap- 
profH-lated  9300.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1M7 
to  continue  thla  study, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  In- 
ternational AssociaUon  of  Great  Lakes  Ports 
urge  that  additional  funds  be  appropriated 
to  ensure  completion  of  this  study  during 
the  next  two  flacal  years. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  the  Public  Works  8ub- 
oommltteee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Appropriation  Committees. 
United  States  Congress. 

Respectfully  subiultted. 

Nuaaaa  PsoMma  Port 
Atmoarrr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

07 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   WEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaiav,  AprU  26,  1»S7 
Mr.  DXJISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  undertaken  a 
•tudjr  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a 
t«ke  Erie-Lake  Ontario  Waterway.  Ad- 
ditional fmids  are  necessary  to  complete 
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tion  program.  A  second  Corsair  n  Is  in 
the  U.S.  aircraft  display  area. 

Especially  noteworthy  Is  the  fact  that 
both  A-7  Corsair  II's  will  be  flown  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  Navy  pilots  on  a 
nonstop  flight  from  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center  at  Patuxent  River,  Md. — Just  40 
miles  from  here — to  Mlldenhall.  near 
London.  This  nonstop  transatlantic 
flight  will  be  made  without  the  use  of 
Inflight  refueUng.  This  approximate 
3.500  statute-mile  flight  Indicated  the 
confidence  our  naval  aviators  have  in 
their  equipment  and  airplanes. 

The  A-7,  Incidentally,  1*  the  only  sin- 
gle-place, combat  aircraft  in  the  VS. 
inventory  capable  of  a  flight  of  this  dis- 
tance without  inflight  refueling.  The 
U.S.  Air  Force  is  also  purchasing  the 
A-7D  for  its  Tactical  Air  Command  to 
perform  tlie  close-air-support  role. 

The  third  Texas  aircraft  to  be  flown 
at  this  international  exposition  of  the 
world's  aircraft  is  the  XC-142.  a  triserv- 
ice  V/STOL  transport  also  manufactured 
by  Ling-Temco-Vought,  Inc.  of  Dallas. 
Tex.  The  XC-142  will  be  transported  by 
Navy  carrier  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion at  Rota,  Spain,  where  tt  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  flight  by  military  pilots  to 
Le  Bourget.  Ttils  airplane,  the  world's 
largest  aircraft  capable  of  vertical  take- 
offs  and  landings  with  payloads  of  more 
than  8.000  pounds,  will  demonstrate  for 
the  world  the  possibilities  and  potential 
for  V/STOL  transport  aircraft  to  provide 
city-center  air  passenger  service.  This 
concept  of  commercial  air  transportation 
will  be  depicted  In  the  commercial  avia- 
tion section  of  the  U.S.  pavilion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  three 
of  tbese  products  of  the  Texas  aerospace 
Industry  are  destined  for  use  by  more 
than  Just  one  of  our  armed  services. 


IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPHESENTATIVEa 

Wedneadav.  Apra  26,  1967 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  today  an  estimated  one-quar- 
ter million  employees  worldng  In  the 
aerospace  Industry  and  afflUated  supply 
and  service  firms  in  central  Texas.  The 
Industry  generates  over  (1.5  billion  In 
payrolls  In  central  Texas  annually  and 
direct  employment  by  six  of  the  largest 
firms  In  the  area  runs  over  86,000  people. 

The  27th  Paris  Air  Show,  Salon  In- 
ternational De  L'AeronauUque  et  de 
I'Espace,  May  36  to  June  4,  1967,  will  In- 
clude a  proud  display  of  United  States 
civil,  conunercial,  and  military  aircraft. 
Three  brand  new  models  designed  and 
built  by  Texas  flnns  will  participate  In 
the  flight  demonstrations  and  static  dis- 
plays. 

The  P-lllA  variable-geometry  flghter 
Is  manufactured  by  General  Dynamics, 
Port  Worth,  for  both  the  UJB.  Air  Force 
and  the  U.S.  Navy.  This  airplane  design 
represents  a  flrst  In  the  use  of  variable 
sweep  wing  principles  in  an  operational 
military  airplane. 

The  newest  airplane  In  the  Navy's  In- 
ventory, the  A-7A  Corsair  n.  designed 
and  fabricated  by  Llng-Temco-Vought  of 
Dallas,  will  make  Its  international  debut 
by  participating  In  the  flight  demonstra- 


Protecliaf  CoBtoners 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  26.  1967 

Mr.  KE£.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder  toave  to 
extend  my  remarlt*  In  the  Bkobd,  I  In- 
clude lost  week's  public  service  televlston 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
•nie  subject  discussed  is  "Protecting 
Conaumers,"    , 

The  refwrt  follows: 

Tbls  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

The  American  people,  as  we  all  knew,  en- 
joy a  hlgber  atan<lar(l  of  Urlng  than  any  peo- 
ple on  eartb.  We  have  more  aut(»nobUes, 
and  more  telephones.  t.ban  anyone  else — 
more  waahinj;  macblnes  and  more  cooking 
utensils,  better  and  taaUer  food  Items  for 
tbe  Xamlly  table,  and  easy  aocees  to'  the 
world's  moat  extensive  system  of  public  rec- 
reation. 

We  are  tbanUul  for  these  blessings.  Bow- 
ever,  this  bountUul  prospefiiy  has  brought 
with  It  new  haaards  and  new  dangers.  Most 
of  these  were  unknown  when  life  was  simpler 
and  the  housewife  had  to  do  the  family  chores 
without  the  help  of  modCTn  kitchen  gsdgets. 
These  gadgets  hare  taken  much  of  the  drudg- 
•17  out  of  house-kMplnc.    But  even  If  the 
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buyer  te  careful.  tM  may  be  dafnuded  In 
buytng  Bub-cteadAm  booMliold  machln«s  or 
he  mar  tUt  injury  uhd  d«bUi  Ln  tlMlr  uw. 

To  b«lp  Boln  Um**  oomplez  probLama  of 
madam  Urlng.  CI1M14111  U  now  eaade&Toctng 
to  dnXi  tegleliitkwi  wtucb  wlU  proUct  pur^ 
chiein  from  d«o«tt.  Iniurr  or  de*tb.  Thla  le 
knovn  u  p>t>««afelve  leglelfttion  (or  oon- 
•uman  How  bMUy  te  K  naededt  Tbe  ee- 
cld«at  O^uras  oomplled  by  iDSur&nee  00m- 
psjuee  uul  oituM-  a^eocleB  are  quite  vUxtUng. 
BwT  yw.  tbare  ire  400,000  aocXdenU 
cemort  bj  tint  mUi^e  or  malfunctioninc  at 
oooUng  utvMtla,  waahlng  machine*,  power 
lawn  nvnran.  and  power  tools.  In  other 
wwtla.  the  txxne  haa  become  Just  about  ss 
CULnseroua  «s  the  highway. 

Many  scddenta  are  unaToddable.  But  the 
Oovemment  can  protect  acalnat  the  ship- 
ment oC  faulty  machinery  across  the  state 
Uues  and  II  can  ouUlne  safety  staxidarda 
which  wiu  be  helpful  to  local  and  sUte  au- 
thor! ties. 

The  hazard  of  Ore  has  existed  ever  xlnce 
human  beings  learned  how  to  make  articles 
out  of  wood  and  textiles  and  other  flam- 
mable materlalii  But  In  the  present  day 
America,  the  baaard  of  ftre  has  grown  to 
alarming  proporttona.  In  one  year  alone, 
there  were  12.000  deaths  caused  by  Are — a 
death  rate  30  time*  higher  than  In  Prance, 
and  four  Umes  blgher  than  In  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  property  loes  approached  13  bil- 
lion. ExperU  in  the  field  betleve  that  the 
fira  loss  may  be  sharply  reduced,  especially 
by  the  wider  use  of  inflamniable  fabrics  In 
public  gathering  places. 

In  the  early  yeaua  of  thU  century,  a  bitter 
oontroveny  broke  out  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed to  protect  consumers  against  the  men- 
ace of  contaminated  food  shipped  across 
state  tines.  This  issue  arose  when  food  can- 
ning developed  loto  a  major  industry, 
U«ty  sincere  people  believed  that  It  was 
uprise  for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  enter 
the  field  of  inspection  and  control.  But  It 
was  soon  realised  that  the  altemaUves  were 
worse-  Either  the  death  list  from  coDtaml- 
nax«d  food  would  grow  to  enormous  propor- 
Uooa.  or  the  canning  industry  would  be 
forced  out  of  business  by  lack  of  customers. 
Today  most  meat  producu  are  ^derally 
inspected  before  they  move  across  state 
lines.  But  the  *tandarda  of  Inspection 
must  be  changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
new  coodicions. 

In  this  century,  more  healing  remedies 
have  become  available  for  general  use  than 
in  all  the  previous  centuries.  These  new 
drugs  and  medicines  have  brought  relief 
from  pain  and  misery  to  mltUons  of  dtlxens. 
Bin  to  avoid  obvious  dangers,  Federal  con- 
trol of  drugs  moving  tn  interstate  shipment 
was  escabliahed  many  years  ago.  This  coo- 
trot  of  the  drug  traffic  Is  now  under  scrutiny 
to  see  If  Ormer  controls  are  needed. 


A  GMd  Tev  At  tke  Hcakk  Ceater 


14.400  poor  people — half  of  them  chil- 
dren— CQAke  61.000  visits  to  the  center. 

Health  problems  representing  an  ob- 
stacle to  present  or  future  employment 
are  being  corrected  in  many  casea  In  a 
vivid  example  of  the  good  that  Is  coming 
from  the  emphasis  that  Is  being  placed 
by  this  Government  on  the  difficulties  of 
those  In  poverty.    The  editorial  follows: 

A  OOOO  TSAS  AT  TUX  HKU.TH  CeNTEK 

In  Its  first  year  of  opemtUm.  the  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Center  at  3Btb  and  Welton  SU. 
In  Denver  has  become  one  of  the  shining 
suoceases  of   the  naUon's   "war  00   poverty.** 

It  has  been  praised  by  national  magaalnes 
and  newspapers  in  other  states;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  think  of  any  recent  projoct  In  Den- 
ver that  has  had  as  much  favorable  atten- 
tion In  other  parte  of  the  country. 

On  the  center's  first  anniversary  this 
month.  It  U  appropriate  to  examine  the  sta- 
tistical record,  even  though  that  does  not 
begin  to  measure  the  gains  that  have  been 
made  In  human  terms. 

Of  the  IS.&OO  poor  people  In  the  target  area 
lerved  by  the  center.  14.400  vtalted  the  center 
during  Its  first  year  of  operation,  and  nearly 
half  of  them  were  children.  In  all.  the 
14.400  people  made  Sl.OOO  vlalU. 

What  is  especially  striking  is  that  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  people  who  visited 
the  center  had  never  made  use  of  Denver 
General  Hosplul;  and  many  of  them  pre- 
sumably would  not  have  bad  medical  atten- 
tion If  the  center  had  not  exlst«d.  Some 
had  never  seen  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  before. 

The  center,  which  was  planned  to  receive 
about  000  visits  a  week,  la  now  receiving 
about  1.400:  and  there  ha*  been  no  drop  In 
the  number  of  visits  at  Denver  General 
Hoepttal.  The  total  amount  of  medical  and 
dental  care  for  the  poor  in  Denver  has  sim- 
ply increased. 

It  is  not  feasible.  In  the  space  of  a  year,  to 
measure  the  effect  Uiat  better  health  care 
has  had  on  the  atUtudes  and  motivation  of 
the  people  who  were  helped  and  to  deter- 
mine bow  many  of  them  wer*  able  to  pull 
themselves  out  of  poverty. 

But  the  staff  at  the  center  has  seen  Im- 
provements In  the  morale  of  patients  and 
sensed  that  better. hesltfc  was  enabling  peo- 
ple to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  problems 
of  their  lives.  A  study  later  on  may  be  able 
to  confirm  this  Impression. 

The  work  of  the  center  has  made  a  suffl- 
elent  Impact  In  Washington  to  bring  a 
doubling  of  federal  funds  (from  about 
•800.000  to  91.0  million)  In  a  year  and  to 
bring  Denver  another  91.0  million  for  a  sec- 
ond neighborhood  center  on  the  West  Side 
and  some  smaller  health  stations  elsewhere. 

Denver  has  become,  Ln  fact,  a  kind  ot 
laboratory  for  a  new  approach  to  the  health 
problems  of  the  poor.  It  Is  a  promising  and 
hopeful  approach — with  a  good  reoord  of 
acceptance  by  the  poor  in  Its  first  year — and 
we  believe  Its  success  will  be  evident  both  In 
the  health  statisttca  of  the  future  and  In  the 
statistics  on  human  rehablUtatlon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or    CXILOKADO 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednaday,  Aprtt  2S,  liST 

Mr.  ROGERS  ot  Oolondo.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbe  Important  role  ttwt  the 
nelghborbood  health  center  plays  In  the 
Nation's  strategy  against  poverty  was  de- 
scribed recently  In  an  editorial  In  Uie 
Denver  Poet  which  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  at  the  House.  The  edito- 
rial tells  ot  the  success  of  Denver's 
neighborhood  health  center  In  Its  flnt 
year  o(  operation — a  year  that  has  seen 
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HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 


IN  THE  HODSX  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  2S.  1967 

ISx.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
F>5urth  Congressional  District  of  Texas, 
private  industry  is  working  with  a  prl- 
rate  educational  Institution  to  bring  the 
claaBTOOcn  to  the  student,  even  though 
tbe  student  is  40  or  more  miles  away. 


Llng-Temoo-VouBbt  Electrosystemi, 
Inc..  o{  OreenvlUe,  Tex.,  haa  estaUlahed 
a  closed-circuit  television  network  which 
enables  students  In  Greenville  to  receive 
fully  accredited  instruction  from  South- 
ern Methodist  University,  located  in 
Dallas.  40  miles  way.  JThe  tremendous 
impact  this  will  have  on  the  field  of 
education  Is  ably  stated  tn  the  following 
article  which  recently  appeared  tn  Dallas 
magazine. 

I  congratulate  all  the  parties  respoa- 
sible  for  this  big  step  forward,  but  espe- 
cially do  I  c<»nmend  Dr.  Thooias  L.  Kfar- 
tln,  Jr.,  the  distinguished  and  ooncemed 
educator  and  innovator  of  this  system, 
and  the  people  at  Ung-Temoo-Vought 
Electrosystems.  Inc..  for  making  this 
classroom  instruction  possible  for  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Texas. 

Following  is  the  article  to  which  I 
referred: 

TV  Links  iNOOstvT  ure  CLAsasfWM 

Southern  Methodist  UnWentty  and  Lliif. 
Temco-Vought  Electrosystems,  Inc.  aepa. 
rat«d  b;  40  mllea  of  >uburb&a  realdeDcea. 
open  r&ng«  uid  furo  land,  have  iD&ug\ir»t«d 
a  succeaful  -approach  to  the  problem  cr«at«d 
by  distance  ajid  time  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  And  DOW  the  prognun  holds  promise 
of  a  minor  revoluUon  in  the  rmnks  of  local 
teaching  programs. 

Vort«x  of  tbe  new  program  Ia  a  cloned 
circuit  televlsioQ  network  which  alrMdy  is 
brightening  the  futures  of  aggresslTe  young 
»clentl9ts  and  engineers  who  have  learned 
that  learning  must  never  stop. 

The  network  went  on  the  airway*  early 
this  year  with  th«  activation  of  a  micro- 
wave link  between  SUU's  Dallas  campus 
and  the  OreenvlUe.  Texas,  plant  of  Clectro- 
systems.  But  before  the  year  ends,  this 
modest  beginning  pronilies  to  expand  to  In. 
dude  at  least  four  other  major  industrial 
plants  In  tbe  area. 

"We  have  firm  cotnirUtmenta  to  proceed 
with  plans  from  Collins  Radio.  Texas  Instni> 
ments.  LTV  Aeronauttos  and  General  Dy- 
luunlos."  Dr.  Thocnas  L.  Martin.  Jr..  tbs 
mover  behind  the  new  system,  explained.  A 
distinguished  educator  and  Innovator  at  ag« 
4S.  Dr.  Martin  set  up  the  nation's  first  such 
network  In  norlda  when  he  was  dean  of 
Florida's  College  oi  Engineering. 

"It  seems  unUkely  that  theee  additional 
outlets  In  Dallas,  Grand  Prairie,  and  pyirt 
VPorth  will  be  the  end  of  It."  the  new  dean 
of  the  SMU  Institute  of  Technology,  aald. 
The  Texas  Association  for  Graduate  Educa. 
tloo  and  Reseandk  <TAGER).  a  consortium 
of  higher  edaeatlonal  Institutions  in  the 
Dallas  and  rort  Worth  areas,  in  planning  to 
participate  too. 

"When  thla  comes  about,  however,  tbe 
Unk  between  theae  seven  Institutions  will 
be  considerably  more  itophlsUc&ted  than  the 
system  we  developed  In  Florida."  Dr.  Martin 
said.  The  Florida  system,  headquartered  In 
GalneevUle.  linked  Daytona  Beach,  Orlando. 
Cape  Kennedy,  the  Merrltt  Island  space 
launch  complex.  Cocoa  Beach  and  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base — a  distance  of  some  300  miles. 
The  network  provided  advanced  clasees  for 
600  students  enrolled  In  35  technical  courses. 

Dr.  Martin's  plan  for  TAGEB  calls  for  each 
participating  Institution  to  have  tu  own 
classroom -studio  which  could  originate 
classes  to  be  beamed  to  any  or  all  of  tbe 
other  Biz  parUclpatlng  TA0E:R  members  or 
to  receiving  sets  located  Id  the  classroom- 
Btudloi  of   participating    private   Industries. 

The  need  for  mich  a  complex  tn  this  area 
Is  plain  to  those  who  have  studied  the  tftua- 
tioo,  D.  L.  Hearn.  vice  president  and  general 
manager  ot  Electroeystems"  Gr«*ovllle  plant* 
IMd  It  on  the  line  when  he  participated  In 
l>rt0f  ceremonies  Inaugurating  the  new  TV 
network. 

"For  the  progress  of  the  North  Texsa  area. 
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there  must  be  better  educational  faculties 
snd  a  better  cUmate  for  education  tn  tbe 
ares  of  advanced  technical  knowledge."  he 
sold.  "This  association  with  SMU  Is  a  move 
on  the  part  of  LTV  Electrosystems .  as  a  pri- 
vate industry,  to  work  with  a  private  cdu- 
caUonal  Institution  to  meet  these  needs." 

Mr.  Heam,  an  ezecuUve  keen  on  the  value 
of  higher  learning,  sees  the  potential  of  the 
new  network  as  "money  in  the  bank."  "It 
is  no  accident  th&t  CoUfornla  has  about  3fi 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  defense  business 
when  they  have  some  30  institutions  offering 
educaUonal  opportunity  in  advanced  areas" 

The  research  execuUve  practices  what  he 
preaches  and  the  sprawling.  multi-mlUion- 
doUar  LTV  corporate  complex  backs  him.  It 
was  LTV  which  underwrote  the  development 
of  the  ideas  offered  by  Or.  MarUn. 

Mr.  Heam'B  hard'hictlng  statements 
touched  a  key  problem  for  the  engineers  and 
•cientlsts  assigned  to  the  Greenville  opera- 
ttOD.  Bast  Texas  State  University,  30  miles 
east  in  Commerce,  Is  tbe  nearest  such  Instl- 
tuUoo  and  It  has  limited  faclUties  for  the 
advanced  training  of  engineers.  Dallas  is  too 
far  for  the  Greenville  employees  to  commute 
to  classes  available  In  institutions  wittiln  tbe 
city. 

The  answer,  obviously,  was  to  take  educa- 
tion to  tbe  student,  since  It  was  eoonom- 
loally  and  physically  Impractical  to  provide 
professors  nightly  for  In-house  classes  In  the 
widely-spread  IndusCrlas  of  the  North  Texss 
area,  tb«  TV  hookup  seemed  an  ideal 
approach. 

Students  sitting  before  their  television  set 
In  Greenville  are  Juet  so  many  more  students 
to  a  profeseor  who  is  te*chlng  a  coume.  TTiey 
aiwwer  roil  call  and  participate  In  classroom 
work  by  way  of  a  radio  hookup. 

Papers  wrltMn  and  problems  solved  by  the 
Greenville  students  are  put  atxiard  a  small 
shuttle  plane  which  LTV  fUea  between  the 
Hunt  Oounty  plant  and  Its  Dallas  head- 
quarters. The  papers  are  graded  along  with 
the  papers  submitted  by  resident  students 
and  returned  on  a  subsequent  flight. 

The  IniAructors  seem  to  have  taken  to  the 
new  teaching  situation  with  little  difficulty. 
Dr.  Martin  said.  "It  is  our  desire  to  educate, 
not  entertain."  he  said.  "We  dont  have  any 
makeup  or  elatxvate  gimmicks." 

Three  small  cameras,  all  remotely  con- 
trolled by  a  single  engineer  housed  In  an 
overlooking  control  rootr,  do  the  entire  Job. 
Automatic  soom  lenses  on  the  cameras  and 
remotely  operated  panning  heads  allow  the 
Oreenviiie  studenu  to  see  and  hear  the  In- 
structor. They  may  occasionally  get  a  quick 
•hot  of  their  fellow  studenu  40  miles  away. 

Dr.  Martin  estimates  the  permanent  equip- 
ment—cameras, control  equipment,  and 
other  electronic  gear — represents  an  outlay 
of  about  118,000.  LTV  pays  another  esti- 
mated lie.OOO  a  year  to  tbe  telephone  com- 
pany for  the  lease  of  transmitting  time  on 
the  microwave  equipment. 

"Ws  dont  tell  anyt>ody  It's  cheap,  but 
there  is  no  better  way  we  can  find  to  reach 
tbe  interested  students  and  get  the  Job  done 
properly,"  Dr.  Martin  sold.  "And  they  are 
more  than  Just  interested  students,"  be 
said,  "they  are  hungry  for  education." 

Though  the  system  has  only  been  recently 
launched,  the  spreading  acceptance  of  what 
the  network  lias  to  offer  Is  beginning  lo  gen- 
erate new  demands  from  studenis  at  Green- 

nue. 

We  liad  about  3S  of  our.  people  enroll  for 
classes  before  we  were  oertain  Just  bow  the 
thing  was  going  to  work."  an  official  of  LTV 
said.  "We  already  And  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ing Interest  among  more  studenu  for  next 
semester." 

One  of  lbs  students,  s  young  engineer 
with  an  eye  on  his  future,  summed  it  up 
thu  way:  "Without  the  availability  of  these 
eoufses,  I  probably  would  have  hod  to  even- 
tually seek  other  employment  where  I  could 
get  what  I  know  I  must  have.  I  think  It  U 
the  greatest  thing  to  come  along." 


A  wide  range  of  courses  is  avaUable  now 
and  there  are  plans  to  bros«ten  the  offerings 
even  further  as  the  need  increases.  Tbe 
graduate  level  courses  now  avsUable  are  in 
tbe  areas  erf  industrial  and  systems  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  and  mecbsnical  engl- 
neering- 

As  the  network  expands,  courses  from  other 
divisions  of  tbe  Institute  of  Technology  will 
go  on  the  screen.  These  courses  could  come 
from  such  science  divisions  as  electronics, 
information  and  control,  computer  tech- 
nology, thermal  and  ffuid  dynamics,  solid 
mechanics,  and  environmental  engineering. 

Dr.  Martin,  like  all  the  others  concerned 
with  tbe  new  network,  sees  a  bright  future 
for  the  electronic  teaching  aid.  Dr.  Martin 
is  bunting  with  ideas  and  be  Is  noticeably 
impatient  to  broaden  the  scope  ot  the  net- 
work. 

"We  may  want  to  develop  branch  class- 
room-studios In  those  institutions  within 
TAGER  and  within  other  companies  wtilch 
will  Join  as  the  program  expands,"  he  sug- 
gested. Such  an  approach  was  quite  sucoee- 
ful  In  the  Florida  operation. 

But  while  the  transDolssion  point  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be  in  SMU's  Corutb 
Hall  for  a  couple  of  years,  development  Isn't 
standing  stUl. 

We  are  working  to  improve  the  electroiUo 
coupling  with  other  oooipanles  which  will 
participate,"  Dr.  Martin  said.  "And  we  are 
developing  cioaer  personal  and  professional 
ties  which  will  lead  to  a  greater  involvement 
in  activities  of  mutual  benefit." 


TKADB   IS   GSOWOtC 
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Biir.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  Bonn  government,  un^ 
der  Chancellor  Kurt  Klesinger.  plans  on 
following  the  example  of  the  BritWh  by 
trading  with  Red  China.  Possibly  the 
West  Germans  are  taking,  our  new 
"bridge  building"  philosophy  to  heart. 

We  can  now  understand  why  Bonn  was 
so  desirous  of  retaining  American  troops 
that  she  made  mercenaries  out  of  our 
American  boy.s  rather  than  draft  her  own 
sons  and  husbands  for  military  service. 
Mayhaps  West  Oermany  needs  her  young 
men  to  work  in  her  factories  to  produce 
machintty  for  the  enemies  of  free  men. 
Money  over  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  dipping 
from  the  April  14  New  Yor*  Times  tn  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Bonn  own  Pkkxno  Cowr^  om  Tftsoi — Sscmn- 

Tmimb  xh  Bsam  Ansis  st  iKcazoss — China 

LncKLT  To  Grr  Bia  Srxxx  Mm. 
(By  David  Binder) 

Bonn,  April  13— The  West  German  Gov- 
ernment has  been  conferring  secretly  with 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  about  Improving  trade. 

A  knowledgeable  soxirce  sold  the  negotia- 
tions, which  have  been  carried  on  in  Berne, 
Switzerland,  might  lead  to  an  exchange  of 
trade  missions  or  consulates. 

A  West  German  trade  mission  was  reported 
to  tM  Ln  Peking  to  dlsctiss  arrangements  for 
buUding  a  gide-mlUlon  steel  rolling  mill  in 
Chins.  The  project  Is  to  be  financed  by  a 
consortium  of  German,  French  and  Belgian 
concerns. 


Last  we^  s  Soviet  Ooremment  newspaper 
published  hints  that  a  diplomatic  ogreentent 
bertween  Bonn  and  Peking  was  in  the  oang. 
A  West  Oerman  Government  spokesman  de- 
nied the  report. 

West  Germany  has  tMcome  Communist 
China's  biggest  single  European  trading 
partner.  Reoently  published  statistics 
showed  that  exchanges  between  the  two 
oountrles  had  trebled  in  Mx  years,  to  glia- 
mllllon  in  1900.  Most  of  the  trade  was  in 
moclilnery  and  chemicals  from  West  Germany 
and  mattreas  feathera  and  sausage  skins 
from  China. 

West  Germany  has  a  SSS-mlUlon  sxirplus 
In  the  exchange  at  the  moment. 

The  Bonn  Government's  Involvement  with 
Oooununist  Chins  is  a  matter  of  strictest 
secrecy  here.  A  u^-levcl  Government  offldal 
who  was  asked  about  the  relationship  said 
he  knew  atwut  It  but  cotild  say  nothing. 

The  gingerly  approach  is  believed  to  be 
part  of  a  complicated  strategy  concelTed  by 
the  new  coalition  Government  ot  Chancellor 
Kurt  Oeorg  Kieainger. 

WtSIXaN    TTZS    BOOGBT 

It  is  recognised  here  that  the  Chlne«e  Com- 
munist party  has  been  interested  In  estab- 
lishing dlplocnaUc  Ues  with  West  Eunipean 
oountrles,  not  only  to  improve  Chinese  acoesE 
to  modem  industrial  equipment  but  also  t^ 
spite  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tliree  years  ago.  when  tbe  Ideological,  eon- 
flict  between  China  and  the  Soviet  tlniou 
broke  into  the  open,  the  Peking  regime  put 
out  feelers  to  West  Oermany  [or  dlplomaUc 
Unks.  At  the  behest  of  the  united  States, 
tbe  Bonn  Government  beaded  by  Chancellor 
Ludwig  Erhard  did  not  heed  the  approach. 

But  the  new  Kleslnger  Oovemmeni  is  in- 
terested in  opening  relations  with  Commu- 
nist countries  and  hse  said  so  from  its  incep- 
tion. The  main  obeuu:le  so  far  has  been 
the  Soviet  Government. 

A  fUrtaUop  with  Peking  is  viewed  tn  some 
olroles  bm  as  a  means  for  ^>plylng  prsasure 
to  Mo&cpk  to  ease  lis  attitude  toward  Bonn 

Taucs  on   Stsel   Mnx   SrosTm 

1*i3tJHQ.  April  13  (Reuters). — West  German 
buelnessmen  l>egan  talks  with  Chinese  Oom- 
munlst  ofllclals  today  about  the  possible  con- 
struction in  China  of  a  large  steel  rolling 
mlU. 

Tbe  project  drew  objections  from  the 
United  States  when  the  plan  was  first  made 
public  last  autumn.  Informed  souroea  said 
that  if  agreement  were  reached  the  oontjact 
would  be  tbe  biggest  so  far  between  Com- 
munist China  and  a  Western  European  na- 
tion. 

The  West  Oerman  Government  hss  offered 
s  credit  gusrantee  of  800-miUlon  marks  (g7S- 
.znilUon). 

The  negotiations,  wtilch  began  at  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  oould  take  several 
months,  the  Informed  sources  sold. 


Soutib  CarolmiaBt  Honor  Goacnl 

Wettnoreland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 
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Wedneaday,  April  2S.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  a  few  mo- 
ments a«t>  Oen.  WUUam  Childa  West- 
moreland vs«  awarded  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  Columbia,  S.C. — his 
nAtlve  State.  Tbe  citation  honoring  this 
Kieat  American  reads  as  follows: 
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WnxiAK  Chxldb  W>arMOKXLAin> — Souoft. 
Patkiot.  Sooth  CAmouMUM 

WUUaoi  diUci*  We«tmor«lUMl  wttfl  bom  la 
Sp«rtantnuY  Ctmnvf.  8.C..  th«  •an.  at  Jbdm* 
R.  UMl  £ugenl*  ChlM*  WeatmorttUnd.  B» 
atteDd«d  the  OlUdri  uid  wu  gnduatcd  fraoi. 
Uie  United  Stataa  UlUtary  AemAmny.  Bm  hM 
received  the  Doctor  ot  UHStarj  Scienoe  treat 
his  Alma  Mftcor,  the  Citadel,  mad  the  Doctor 
of  Lewe  Degree  from  Temple  Unlvereltj. 
WUllam  Chlldx  WeetznoreliAd  hu  had  a  dla- 
tlnffulahed  serTlce  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Prior  to  World  War  n.  he  served  at  povte 
both  In  the  United  StAtea  and  Bawall,  and 
In  IMa  AAsumed  commajid  of  the  94tb  Field 
ArtUlvy  Battalion  at  Port  Bra^.  North 
Carolina.  He  led  the  Battalion  m  combat 
In  Tunlaia  and  Sicily.  While  under  hie  oom- 
maod.  the  Battalloo  waM  award'Od  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Cltatloo   In  Tunisia. 

POUowln^  D-Day.  Oeneral  Westmoreland 
fought  with  the  9th  Infantry  Dlvlelon  and 
In  1M4  was  ai^mlnted  the  Otnftlon'i  Chief 
of  StsJf  acrring  In  that  oapadty  In  oontlnu< 
ous  ocmbat  to  the  Kibe  River. 

During  the  Korean  conflict,  he  assumed 
ccenmand  at  the  187th  Airborne  Regimental 
Ocmbat  Team  Ln  Korea,  and  the  unit  was 
twloe  oocmnitted  to  ccmbat.  betng  awarded 
the  DlstinguUhcd  Unit  ClUUon  by  the  Be- 
pubUc  of  Korea.  At  the  ife  of  S8  durl&f 
this  emerseocy.  WUllam  C.  Weetinoreland 
was  prcnnoted  to  Brigadier  General. 

He  was  next  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  United  State*  MlUbary  Academy. 

In  January.  1964.  General  Westmcreland 
reported  for  duty  at  the  United  States  IfllU 
tary  As^stanoe  Ccmmand.  Viet  Nam.  He 
was  aslfDed  Orst  as  Deputy  Ocxnmander. 
tbsn  Aotlnc  Command  er.  and  In  Ai^ust. 
1M4.  Onmmander.  United  Stales  Asslatance 
OommuKl,  Viet  Nam;  this  position  he  dbw 
holds. 

General  WUUam  C.  Westoooralaod  has 
been  deooratsd  with  ths  Lscloo  ot  llerlt. 
with  two  oak  clustsfs.  the  Brooae  Star,  the 
Air  Uedal.  the  Legion  ol  Honor  (Franra), 
the  Gold  Star  (Republic  of  Korea).  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  at  Boy 
Soouts  of  America  and  tbU  year  received  the 
annual  U80  Aw&rd  for  DLstlngulshed  Service. 

Ths  tfnlTCTBlty  of  South  Carolina  Jotoa 
wlih  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  saluUnf 
OBS  at  Its  native  sons  who  has  dedicated  his 
Ufs  to  carrying  the  banner  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Unlveratty  of  South 
OaroUna,  presenba,  with  tbs  apprtyval  of  ths 
Bowtf  of  Trustcss,  William  Cbllds  Wostmors- 
laad  for  tbs  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  ot 
Laws. 


PMcrf'  Taiki  An  Ib^msMc  m  Ub(  u 
tbt  CwuiiuuU  Refu«  T«  Talk 
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or 
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Mr.  MULTHl.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  negotiate  with  someone  who 
refuse*  to  negotiate.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, is  the  position  we  find  ouraelvM 
in  with  respect  to  peace  talks  tn  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

Our  Prealdent  has  tried  time  and  Hmj> 
agvin  through  every  conceivable  avenue 
to  bring  the  ccHnmunlsts  to  the  peace 
table.  In  most  Instances  they  do  not 
even  brother  to  acknowledge  his  effort! 
and  when  they  do  tbelr  replies  are  either 


completely  negative  or  afflimatlTe  with 
oofulltlons  attached  which  are  tmpoasiUe 
for  us  to  comply  with  because  they  call 
for  our  ccxnplete  surrender. 

A  very  clear  statement  of  the  situation 
Is  contained  In  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  World  Journal  Trib- 
une of  April  21. 1M7. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues: 

Cabkot  amo  stick 

It  Is  one  of  Hanoi's  most  consistent  cries 
that  Washington  accompanies  or  foUowi 
each  offer  of  negotiations  with  an  Increase  in 
military  pressure.  T%e  North  Vietnamese 
profess  to  regard  this  as  hypocrisy.  In  fact. 
It  Lb  the  harsh  logic  that  stems  from  the 
application  of  force  to  politics. 

The  Viet  Cong,  with  the  asalstance  of 
North  Viet  Nam.  sought  to  oTerthrow  ths 
government  of  South  Viet  Nam  by  fcrcs. 
That  government,  with  American  aaslatance, 
resisted.  The  Viet  Cong  have  never  offered 
peace  on  any  other  terms  than  that  they  be 
considered  the  voice  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, and  they  continue  to  apply  force  with 
that  apparent  goal  and  with  the  continued 
aid  of  HanoL 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  offered 
to  discuss  peace  tcmu,  proposed  measures 
preliminary  to  such  discussions,  expressed  a 
wUllngnesB  to  cease  bombing  the  north  for 
almost  any  reciprocal  gesture,  and  has,  on 
several  occasions,  actually  halted  Its  air  raids. 

None  of  these  measures  has  produced  any 
meaningful  response,  North  Viet  Nam  and 
the  Viet  C-ong  have  employed  every  pause  in 
the  fighting  to  strengthen  their  poaltlons; 
they  have  never  renounced  the  use  of  force, 
or  suggested  any  limitation  of  force  on  their 
on  own  part.  What  they  insist  upon  Is  the 
unilateral  diminution  of  the  American  mili- 
tary effort. 

Having  tried  that  approach,  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  do  so  again.  It  Is 
■pealclng  the  same  language  as  North  Viet 
Nam  and  Hanoi:  keep  on  flgbtlng,  and  you 
wui  get  clobbered.  And  It  Is  supported  In 
thu  stand  by  SEATO,  ths  natloDs  most 
concerned. 

But  there  Is  this  significant  difference: 
while  demonstraUng  lU  ability  to  hit  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet  Nam,  the  United 
States — and  South  Viet  Nam^have  nft 
ceased  to  put  forward  or  to  support  various 
efforts  to  limit  or  end  the  conflict. 

Thus  both  Saigon  and  Waablngton  have 
backed  the  Canadian  plan  for  a  mutual 
withdrawal  along  the  17th  parallel,  to  be 
foUowed  by  talks  leading  to  further  de- 
escalation  of  ths  conflict  and  peace 
negotiations. 

At  the  aaois  time.  American  planes  bombed 
the  Haiphong  area. 

This  conjunction  of  events  Is  not  hs^po- 
erttlcal.  It  is  part  of  the  oootluulng  apptl- 
eatlon  of  force  to  securs  a  political  result 
that  Hanoi's  intranslgshos  has  made  In- 
evitable. 


D»-lk-YewMH  It  N«w  At  Or^  ni  fcb« 
Iforik 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  caLxrouoA 
IN  THS  HOUaS  OP  RXPRB8KNTATXVBS 

Wednesdaw.  AprU  2S.  19S7 
Mr.    QUBSER.     Mr.    Speaker,    else- 
where In  the  RxooaD  for  today  I  sub- 
mitted an  article  on  thet  self-help  pro- 
ffram  In  CHuuia,  which  was  sent  to  me 


by  my  former  constituent  and  friend. 
the  Honorable  Franklin  R.  WUUams, 
Ambasador  to  Ghana. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remaiics,  I  submit  herewith  a 
second  article  from  the  DaUy  Qraphic 
for  April  3.  1967,  enUUed  "Do-It- Your- 
self la  Now  the  Order  in  thf  North." 

Theee  articles  have  impressed  me 
greatly  and  certainly  are  a  tribute  to  the 
work  which  Ambassador  Williams  and 
his  associates  are  doing.  The  article 
follows: 

DO-lT'TODBSKLf   la   Now   THS    OsOtB   IM    TBI 
NOMTH 

(Fromlddrlsu  Seln) 

It  Is  a  universal  fact  that  Governments 
all  over  the  world  are  duty  bound  to  provide 
social  amenities  which  make  life  worth  Uv- 
Ing  for  their  peoples. 

But.  It  la  equally  a  fact  that  most  of  these 
Governments  cannot  provide  every  thing  for 
their  peoples  because  of  limitation  of  funds. 

Realizing  this  therefore,  the  people  La 
their  own  way  either  Individually  or  In 
groups  try  to  provide  for  themselves  the 
basic  neceaslUee  of  life  through  voluntary 
contributions  in  cash  or  through  material 
help. 

This  Is  why  Ghanaians,  like  other  p«DpIes 
elsewhere,  embraced  ths  Government's  self- 
help  programme  to  improve  on  their  stand- 
ards. 

The  people  through  their  own  voluntary 
contributions  have  been  able  to  put  up  hun- 
dreds of  clasoroDDis  and  school  blocks,  built 
community  centres,  markets  and  feeder  roads 
to  improve  their  living  oondltlooa. 

CONDmOMS 

In  Northern  Ghana  where  geographical 
conditions  are  barbh  and  the  people  are  poor, 
efforts  are  being  made  all  the  time  to  better 
the  UvLng  conditions  of  the  people  through 
self-help  schemes. 

Here  It  Is  Interesting  or  worthwhile  to 
mention  that  Northern  Ghanaians  in  their 
own  trftdltlooal  life  are  accustomed  to  com- 
munal labour. 

It  is  eetlniAtcd  that  during  the  past  3  years 
about  100  classroom  blocks  have  been  put  up 
throughout  the  northern  region,  and  th^ 
markeu  and  community  oentera  which  help 
to  procnole  the  people's  social  Uvea  are  found 
In  almost  every  nook  and  comer  la  the 
regloo. 

Feeder  roads  which  also  play  tha  most 
important  part  in  food  Omnsportatloa  fron 
ths  rural  areaa  to  ths  towns  are  very  acUnly 
being  undertaken  by  every  village  and  town 
oooun  unity. 

COmUSTTTIOIf 

At  BlmbUta.  Mr.  Sahfn  Alhassan,  clerk  of 
council,  told  me  that  the  council  has  oon- 
trlbated  4,1B8  cedla  for  the  oonstructlon  of 
feeder  roads,  a  market  and  a  community  oeo- 
tre  for  the  area. 

Mr.  Oase  Taw,  a  mass  education  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Yendl  district  said  the  spirit  of 
self-help,  has  been  embraced  by  almost  all 
ths  communities  in  the  area.  The  people 
were  always  ready  to  oome  out  and  undertake 
self-help  projects  especially  after  the  rainy 
seasons  when  fonxUng  is  suspended. 

For  instanoe.  the  people  at  Gblmsl. 
Kpabla  and  Oulll  are  contributing  two  new 
cedls  per  man  and  one  new  cedl  per  woman 
for  the  construction  of  dams  Ln  their  respec- 
tive areas. 

TtrtoK  Fuselnl  Dagbando  of  Kpabla  had 
this  to  say: 

"Since  we  people  in  the  north  do  not  allow 
our  fathers  to  do  everything  for  us.  so  must 
WW  noi  allow  the  Oovenunent  to  provide 
everything  for  us  particularly  now  that 
Nkrumah  has  squandered  the  oountry'i 
money  and  ran  away  to  Guinea." 
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BOASa 

He  said  the  people  In  his  village  oould  cosne 
out  with  their  boee  and  cuu&asee  to  ooostruct 
roads  for  themselves  but  their  most  preeslog 
problem  is  water  for  which  they  need  tech- 
nical and  expert  advice. 

In  tbe  Bole  district,  constructional  wock 
on  school  and  classroom  blocks  at  Soma, 
Sertpe.  and  extensions  to  existing  schools  at 
Bambol,  and  Chlrlbanyo  are  also  going  on 
through  communal  labour. 

Contributions  have  been  mode  by  the  Bole 
Local  Council  and  the  people  of  Sawla  and 
Sonyo  towards  the  building  of  a  postal  agency 
and  dam.  A  postal  agency  at  Sawla  Is  almost 
completed. 

While  the  Bole  Local  Council  Is  being 
praised  by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  Community  Development  for  being  the 
best  contributor  to  eetf-help  projects  tn  the 
region,  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  and  the 
United  States  Aid  Mission  also  deserve  com- 
mendatlcm  for  the  efforts  they  are  making 
to  promote  this  programme  In  the  region  by 
providing  funds  and  materials  such  as  ce- 
ment, nails  snd  roofing  materials  to  the 
people. 

The  United  SUtes  Aid  Mission  is  at  the 
moment  assisting  In  the  construction  of  com- 
munity centers  at  Gambaga,  Cherlponl. 
Kpaudal  and  a  school  at  Soma. 

While  the  building  ol  schools,  clasaroom 
blocks,  markets,  conununlty  centers,  septic 
tank  latrines  and  the  rest  are  going  on  by 
this  self-help  progronune,  house  wives  and 
woiild-be-bouse  wives  tsJce  off  time  to  attend 
women's  classes  being  organized  by  the  de- 
partment ot  Social  Welfare  and  Community 
Oerelopment. 

These  classes  which  were  started  last  year 
are  also  being  run  on  voluntary  basis. 

CIASSES 

Subjects  taught  at  the  women's  classes  in- 
clude sewing,  home  economics,  cookery,  gar- 
dening, baby  carr,  literacy. 

According  to  Mrs.  Susuana  Bennett  Ma- 
hama.  SenlcM-  Social  Welfare  and  Community 
Development  officer  tn  charge  of  the  women's 
work,  the  women  are  taught  home  economics 
to  enable  them  to  make  their  budgets. 

Madam  Adlsa  Dagomba  who  Is  In  her  sec- 
ond year  aald  she  could  not  have  had  tbe 
opporttinlty  to  learn  how  to  sew  If  she  had 
not  attended  the  women's  class. 

Of  course.  It  Is  one  thing  Introducing  some 
technical  assistance  and  expert  advice  to 
those  Interested  in  the  self-help  progranune 
and  another  thing  Implementing  the  schemes. 

Most  of  the  mass  education  officers,  the 
people,  and  the  principal  community  de- 
velopment officer  In  charge  of  the  Northern 
Eeglon,  Mr.  J.  A.  A.  Salaam,  complained  bit- 
terly about  lack  of  equipment  and  frequent 
breakdowns  of  equipment   and   vehicles. 

Mr.  Salaam  said  that  the  demand  ttx  dams 
by  the  village  oooununltles  was  more  than 
the  department  oould  cope  with.  This,  he 
said,  was  expected  since  the  moat  felt  need 
In  the  region  is  water. 


xnentatlou  by  increasing  ths  technical  staff 
and  the  sui^y  ot  more  vehlolea,  gas  and 
'oil. 


Mr.  Salaam  regretted  thst  the  Department 
oould  not  meet  all  the  demands  because  the 
only  two  bulldoaera  the  department  has  for 
digging  dams  are  at  the  moment  unservice- 
able. The  lorrtes  which  carry  the  technical 
st!iff  to  the  rural  areas  to  assist  In  the  self- 
help  projects  have  also  completely  broken 
down. 

Another  problem  facing  the  technical  sec- 
Uon  of  this  department  Is  the  supply  of  gas 
and  oil. 

On  the  women's  works,  both  the  officers 
snd  the  partlctpatnts  complained  about  lack 
of  means  of  transport  to  oonvey  them  to 
the  place  and  back  to  their  homes  since  the 
centre  Is  outside  Tamale  town. 

While,  the  people  of  this  country  appreciate 
the  self-help  programme,  they  will  also  like 
the  Government  to  see  to  Ita  proper  imple- 
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OP 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  AprU  26,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous otmsent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
April  21.  1967.  supporting  tbe  position  of 
Oen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  I  personally  feel 
General  LeMay  proposes  tiie  only  way  to 
vlotory  In  South  Vietnam,  and  should 
have  the  ftill  support  of  all  Americans. 
The  editorial  follows: 

LxMat     Poikts    Wat    to    Vxctost — Natiok 
Must  Deal  Fkom  SnuMora 

With  the  characteristic  straightforward- 
ness that  has  won  him  battles  In  other  wars, 
Oen.  Ourtla  K.  L^<ay.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired, 
gave  San  Dlegans  tlM  formula  for  victory  In 
Vietnam  this  week. 

"The  way  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  to 
win  it,"  he  aald. 

"Instead  of  negotiation,  our  obJecUve  must 
be  to  make  the  war  so  costly  for  the  Com- 
munists that  they  will  end  It.  The  Commu- 
nists started  the  war.  The  Comm>inlst8  must 
end  it. 

"We  must  fight  from  our  strength,  not 
theirs. 

"We  must  fight  it  with  the  least  cost  to 
ourselves  and  at  the  greatest  cost  to  the 
enemy.  We  must  change  tbe  currency  in 
this  game  from  men  to  materials." 

As  a  military  man  who  roee  to  the  highest 
echelons  of  command.  Oeneral  LeMay  Is  fully 
aware  of  what  some  misguided  and  misin- 
formed will  say.  He  answers  that  also  with 
typical  bluntness: 

"Every  time  a  miUtary  man  atands  up  and 
says  something  about  national  defense,  he 
is  Immediately  charged  with  being  a  eaber 
rattler,  a  warmooger.  or  at  the  very  least 
having  a  stupid  military  mentality.  TJHm 
seems  to  be  true  of  anyone  who  has  any 
oompetenoe  tn  defense  matters  .  . 

We  might  point  out  In  the  general's  be- 
half, however,  that  the  military  brains  of  the 
United  States  have  never  lost  a  war  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  The  only  defeats  ths 
United  States  of  America  has  auffered  has 
been  at  the  hands  of  the  word  merchants  at 
the  negotiating  tables  In  recent  years. 

Tliere  Is  nothing  esoteric  about  the  for- 
mula Oeneral  LeMay  has  for  winning  the 
war. 

In  Vietnam  Oener&l  LeMay  urges  the  use  of 
"America's  greatest  strength  In  this  military 
situation  "^-our  air  and  naval  power.  It 
must  be  used  with  forewu-ning,  so  civilians 
can  be  evacuated.  It  must  be  used  decisively 
and  to  the  extent  necesaary  to  eliminate  the 
enemy's  ability  to  continue  aggression. 

This  Is  the  change  In  "currency."  infft^>%<i 
of  killing  only  the  enemy  troops,  we  will  de- 
stroy his  [ihyslcal  resouroea  which  he  holds 
dearer  than  he  does  human  Ufe. 

Warmongering?  Hardly.  As  Oeneral  Le- 
May points  out  after  five  years  of  VA. 
presence  Ln  Vlelnam  our  present  formula  of 
seeking  negotiations  through  a  stalement  has 
resulted  In  a  stronger,  not  weaker  enemy. 

Continuing  this  stalemate  policy  will  re- 
quire more  n.S.  troops,  result  In  more  deaths 
through   a   prolonged   and   bigger   war.  and 


leave  the  door  open  for  future  Oommunlat 
aggression. 

General  LeMay.  in  his  San  Diego  speech, 
has  constructed  a  logical  case  for  ending  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  based  on  history  and  fact, 
not  Idealism  and  hope. 

And  if  enough  people  lend  their  votcea  to 
his.  the  chorus  will  be  heard  and  heeded 
in  Washington. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP  lUNWaBOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
soon  Introduce  ablll  to  encourage  com- 
munities to  develop  and  Improve  their 
day  care  facilities. 

Devising  the  proper  day  care  program 
is  the  Job  of  the  local  ccKomunity.  Nei- 
ther Washington  nor  the  State  capital 
can  assume  this  responsibility,  but  both 
of  these  levels  of  government  can  en- 
courage local  actlcHi. 

The  November  1966  Ladies  Home 
Journal  recently  finished  an  Impressive 
series  on  what  local  communities,  here 
and  abroad,  have  done  in  day  care  pro- 
grams and  how  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Is  neglecting  Its  role.  Extracts  from  the 
final  article  follow: 

WHO  Is  SaaoTAonrc  Dat  Cakk  roa  Otn 

Cbomon? 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdlklanj 

In  Waahlngton.  D.C.,  where  nattonal  policy 
U  made  by  a  Oongress  oootalning  IS  female 
members  and  a  Federal  law  states  that  It  la 
harmful  to  discriminate  against  women  Just 
because  they  are  women,  there  is  a  powerful 
IBth-century  view  among  lawmakers  that  the 
wocnan's  place  is  next  to  the  wood  stove, 
whether  or  not  she  wants  to  stay  there — and 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  wood  stovf . 

It  is  public  poUcy  in  most  developed  coun- 
tries to  provide  day-care  centers  for  chU- 
dren  whose  mothers  must  work  to  support 
tbelr  families,  or  who  are  Ul.  or  who  must 
momentarily  concentrate  on  special  oare  for 
other  family  members,  or  who  ohooae  to 
spend  part  of  their  time  outside  tbe  bouse 
at  family  chores,  civic  duties  or  a  Job. 

Such  centers,  usually  free  for  low-income 
families  and  charging  a  fee  for  those  who  are 
affluent,  represent  a  safe,  convenient  and 
creative  alternative  to  the  Idleness  and 
Jeopardy  <^  the  young  who  must  be  left  in 
stultifying  quarters  or  who  become  children 
of  tbe  street.  To  almost  everyone  who  has 
studied  and  struggle  with  the  modem  di- 
lemma of  mother  and  child,  torn  between  the 
desire  to  remain  together  and  the  demands 
of  contemporary  life  that  pull  both  into  the 
outer  world,  such  daytime  tacllltlee  seem  the 
civilized  way  to  strengthen  the  fanUly. 

But  in  this  country  there  prevails  an  un- 
dercurrent of  bostlUty  to  this  idea,  and 
planned  day  care  ts  actually  viewed  as  an 
enemy  of  healthy  famUy  life.  Influential 
members  %jt  Congress,  notably  In  the  Senate 
(which  Is  98  percent  male,  with  an  average 
age  of  66) ,  have  stubbornly  resisted  the  Idea. 
Whenever  there  has  been  a  confrontation  in 
ocounlttee  or  on  the  floor,  the  centers  have 
been  ridiculed  as  "federalUed  t>aby -sitting." 
as  encouragement  of  maternal  Irresponsl- 
bUlty,  and  an  unneeded  expansion  of  tbe 
welfare  state.  The  effect  has  been  to  make 
•ure  that  if  ever  a  mother  has  to  leave  her 
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bouM — Tor  whAtow  rauon — It  atiould  be  a« 
hud  u  possible  on  h«r  and  on  her  chlldrea. 
This  Is  hsrdlf  the  unsjolmoui  rlev  of  gov- 
emroent.  of  course.  Regularly,  the  Preeident. 
the  BuriMu  of  the  Budget,  and  the  House  of 
R«preaeDt&^lves  have  asked  for  substantial 
day-caxe  appropriations  to  meet  local  needs, 
Aod  refiilarly  the  Senate  elders  have  knocked 
them  down  and  weakened  the  program. 

PowctTuI  voice*  have  pleaded  for  sensible 
public  policy.  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  said 
lost  yeax: 

"I  can  thtnk  of  no  duty  more  Important 
than  seeing  to  U  that  children  are  given  the 
protection  snd  care  they  need.  p*rtlcularly 
In  their  formative  years.  Social  changes 
within  America,  which  have  drawn  an  In- 
creaalng  percentage  of  aH>thers  Into  the  work 
force  of  the  country,  make  this  task  more 
pressing  Tour  work  ts  needed  both  for  the 
immediate  Improvement  ol  day-care  services 
and  to  alert  the  country  to  the  wisdom  of 
conUnuLng  attention  to  thU  proMem." 

Senator  Abraham  Rlblcotr.  of  Connecticut. 
formv  Secretary  ot  BeaJtb.  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  a  consistent  Qghter  lor  more 
day  care  programs,  says : 

"Among  the  poorest  of  the  poor  Ih  oor 
great  cities  are  women  who  hare  been  left 
alone  with  large  families.  Their  plight  ts  an 
urgent  social  problem.  These  mothers  must 
work  If  they  are  to  move  towaxd  Independence 
and  useful  Uvea.  But  mothers  who  must 
work  are  forced  to  leave  behind  one  mlUlon 
children  with  no  adult  to  care  for  them. 
Dey  care  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  web  ot 
social  services  we  must  provkle.** 

Representative  John  PDgarty,  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  has  been  a  leading  lighter  for 
the  lilea  in  the  House,  says: 

"We  seem  to  be  fighting  agaloit  people  who 
pretend  that  these  children  and  young  peo- 
ple, alone  in  their  fiats  or  wandering  the 
streets,  do  not  exist.  But  when  these  chil< 
dren  later  fall  In  school,  gel  Into  trouble  with 
the  law.  discover  they  cant  cope  with  mod- 
em adult  me.  or  are  not  mentally  or  phy- 
sically fit  for  military  service,  these  same 
people  who  refuse  to  do  something  for  these 
children  when  they  most  need  It  start  com- 
plaining that  something  Is  missing  la  our 
national  life." 

WUtmr  J.  Cohen.  Under  Secretary  for 
Health,  Bducatlon  and  Welfare  says. 

-We  can— and  I  believe  eventusJly  we 
wtU — ellmlnaU  the  terms  'welfare.'  'relief' 
and  'categortes'  from  our  governmental  pro- 
grams. The  state  public -welfare  agencies 
will  become  departmenu  o<  social  services 
or  departments  of  individual  and  family  serv. 
loss.  They  wLU  Include  .  .  .  day  care  for  chil- 
dren available  to  every  person  who  choose* 
to  use  them." 

Dr.  Sllen  Winston.  VS.  OconmlssLoner  of 
Social  Welfare,  says: 

"The  beat  place  for  the  avwage  child  to 
grow  up  Is  in  his  own  famUy  under  the  lov- 
ing oare  of  his  mother.  No  one  dl^>utes 
that.  But  we  also  have  to  recognise  that 
there  are  thousands  ot  young  mothers  who 
must  work,  and  many,  njany  more  who  peri- 
odically must  leave  the  honM  for  necessary 
and  useful  reasons.  There  are  also  mothers 
who  lack  emotional  or  physical  vtamlna.  or 
are  recovering  from  lllnees.  and  need  scene 
supplement  to  personal  attention.  We  must 
aleo  recognize  tha.t,  In  addition  to  the 
warmth  and  Intinuury  of  the  home,  the  nwd- 
em  child  needs  to  have  blended  In.  from  an 
early  age,  the  intellectual  and  eoclal  stlmu- 
Utloa  one  gets  outside  the  home.  The  oeMis 
oX  the  child  must  come  first:  th«  choice  must 
be  the  mother's." 

Theee  are  the  words  not  of  Jet-set  aophls- 
tlcatea  hankering  to  get  rid  of  their  children. 
or  of  urban  gadflJee.  The  Plnrt  Lady  is.  In 
her  own  way.  an  oId-fa«bloned  country  girl. 
Senator  RlbloofT.  Ooogreaeman  Fogarty  and 
Secreitary  Oohen  o«n*  from  working-claaa 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  with  stZMig  family 


▼alu^.     Dr.   Winston   grew   up  in   a  «rBaIl 
North  Carolina  town. 

But  all  of  them  have  had  to  look  at  oar 
society  as  It  really  Is.  to  grappl*  vitia  its 
weaknesses.  lU  tr^edlee,  Ita  loet  opportuni- 
ties, lu  desperate  needs.  They  have  had  to 
consider  the  Amerlcaji  family  as  it  exUts  In 
this  decade. 

These  are  not  small  problems,  and  they  are 
not  solved  by  cUchte  and  wUhfuI  thinking. 
More  women  than  ever  are  working— up  73 
percent  Just  between  Id&O  and  IMO.  with  the 
cumber  still  rising— and  that  Is  a  fact  of  llie. 
It  appeals  to  some  people  to  assume  that  the 
typical  working  woman  li  s  mother  trying 
to  get  away  from  her  children  to  earn  money 
for  a  second  oar.  But  this  happens  to  be 
untrue.  Women  seldom  work  when  children 
are  very  young,  and  they  do  so  generally 
when  they  must. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  mother*  who  need  day-care  centers 
most  urgently — those  who  are  fighting  oil 
poverty  either  alone  ok  in  partnership  with 
their  husbands — are  "the  silent  people." 
They  are  not  often  articulate  or  organlxed. 
For  mothers  who  have  less  severe  financial 
needs  but  still  important  ones  there  la  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  Isolation.  In  the  past,  the 
affluent  have  bad  nursery  school  and  kinder- 
garten— constructive  absences  from  mother 
that  are  somehow  socially  approved — while 
day  care,  where  it  existed  at  all.  has  been  an 
Institution  of  the  poor.  The  rise  in  numbers 
of  young  children  needing  day  care  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  rise  In  public  under- 
standing, so  that  even  those  who  want  day 
care  very  badly  are  usually  bewildered  about 
how  to  arrange  it. 

The  program  created  by  child-welfare 
groups  and  the  early  work  of  Congress  has 
built  the  basic  structure  on  which  growth 
can  come.  Local  and  state  welfare  agencies 
vary  In  their  concern  with  the  problem. 
Armed  with  facts,  women  can  often  move 
local  agencies  and  transmit  some  sense  of 
urgency  to  Congreas.  And  the  facts  are  that 
day  care  is  not  designed  to  replace  the  Amer- 
ican home  but  to  make  it  richer.  Dr.  Win- 
ston put  it  this  way : 

"Not  everyone  needs  day  care.  If  a  child 
has  a  good  home  with  a  loving  mother  in  a 
middle-class  community  similar  to  the  one 
he  will  be  aaked  to  cope  with  as  he  grows  up. 
and  if  his  mother  takes  blm  to  the  library, 
makes  sure  that  he  is  part  of  a  good  play 
group,  arranges  for  him  to  have  broadening 
experiences — that  child  does  not  need  day 
care.  But  millions  of  mothers  have  to  work 
and  millions  more  need  to  be  absent  from 
bocne.  These  periods  should  not  be  a  threat 
to  the  child  or  a  loss.  In  an  urbanised  so- 
ciety we  need  conscious  reaching  out  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  child  to  understand 
the  quite  complicated  social  world  we  con- 
froDt  him  with  at  a  very  early  age.  Doing 
this  for  the  child  and  removing  the  terrible 
tension  from  the  working  mother  will 
strengthen  the  family,  not  weaken  It." 

Every  nelghtiorhood  provides  a  field  for 
study  and  a  riource  of  facts.  Every  chlld- 
aervlce  agency  and  state  department  of  social 
welfare  Is  a  mechanism  where  convinced  wo- 
men can  work.  Once  the  local  need  has  been 
established,  It  becomes  easier  to  translate  It 
Into  vigorous   national  policy. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  once  told 
a  group  Interested  In  the  subject:  "The  avail* 
ability  of  modem  day-care  servicee  la  no 
longer  an  individual  convenience.  It  is  a 
community  and  a  national  necessity." 

Then  he  gave  some  advice  on  how  to  get 
good  day  care:  "Oo  to  work.  There  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  about  lobbying.  I  advlae  you  to 
be  a  lobbyist.  Oo  up  to  Capltot  KUl  and 
lobby  your  heads  off." 

*nia  moat  fearsome  polltlcftl  force  Is  an 
angry   woman  speAklng  calmly  for  »  good 


*lf  efro  Soldier  CeorMeou  oa  Battlefield" 
— Geoeral  Weatmortlaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN-  DORN 

or   SOtTTH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  26,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment 
after  the  Reverend  John  E.  Huss.  pastor 
or  the  Charleston  Heights  Baptist 
Church,  Charleston.  S.C.  gave  the  open- 
ing prayer  In  this  Chamber.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Childs  Westmoreland  was  honored 
by  a  Joint  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  South  Carolina.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion. General  Westmoreland  was  pre- 
sented to  the  general  assembly  by  South 
Carolina's  distinguished  and  respected 
Governor,  the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Nair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  General  Westmoreland's  re- 
marks to  the  general  assembly  of  his 
native  State  which  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  In  the  House, 
to  the  people  of  our  country,  and.  In- 
deed, to  those  who  love  and  cherish  free- 
dom throughout  the  world: 

ExcESTTs  From  WBaTMoaxLSMD's  Spocb 
Governor  McNair.  Mr.  President,  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Friends: 

Thank  you  for  the  warm  reception  that  you 
have  accorded  my  mother  and  me. 

Tour  resolutions  are  deeply  appreciated 
and  theee  on  this  occasion  are  cherished. 

I  accept  the  honor  you  have  given  me  In 
my  own  right,  but  I  also  accept  It  on  behalf 
of  the  native  sons  of  South  Carolina  who  are 
serving  so  magflnlficently  In  Viet  Nam  In  sup- 
port of  the  free  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  m 
their  confrontation  with  Cocnmunist  subver- 
sion and  aggression.  The  presence  of  our 
military  power  has  stopped  the  almost  In- 
evitable enslavement  of  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  by  the  Communists  directed  from 
Hanoi  as  a  first  step  in  the  engulfment  by  the 
Communists  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  Tour 
native  eons  are  playing  a  major  role  In  this 
just  and  noble  commitment  of  our  country. 
As  I  vlalt  my  troops  In  Viet  Nam — which 
I  do  as  often  as  I  can — the  native  eons  of 
South  Carolina  usually  make  themselves 
known  to  me.  Therefore.  I  have  obesrred 
and  talked  with  hundreds  of  the  sons,  broth- 
ers, and  fathers  of  the  citizens  of  our  State 
who  are  serving  their  country  on  the  frontier 
of  democracy  and  freedom.  Their  service  is 
typlcai  of  that  of  all  Americans  representing 
a  croas  section  of  our  country  and  our  so- 
ciety. Thia  includes  all  races,  colors  and 
creeds,  and  I  say  to  the  people  of  my  native 
state  and  my  country  that  the  performance 
of  the  Negro  serviceman  has  been  particu- 
larly Inspirational  to  me.  He  has  served  with 
disUncUon  equal  to  that  of  his  white  com* 
rade  In  arms.  The  Negro  serviceman,  tike  all 
servicemen,  has  been  a  credit  to  our  country. 
He  has  been  courageous  on  the  battlefield, 
proficient  In  a  cross  section  of  technical  skill. 
Uke  bis  white  colleagues,  he  understands 
what  the  war  is  all  about,  he  ts  loyal  to  his 
country  and  supports  Its  policies  and  is  carry- 
ing out  his  reeponaiblllties  with  a  sense  of 
responsl  bill  ty . 

The  support  which  has  been  given  by  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  to  our  efforts  in 
Viet  Nam  Is  important,  meaningful,  timely, 
and  appreciated. 

I  thank  yoxi.  Governor  McNalr.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ladles  and  OwiClemen  of  the  Sute  Assembly, 
and.  through  you.  all  oltlaens  of  South.  Caro- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKNirSTLV&NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
In  the  CoHGBBssioNAL  Record  the  calen- 
dar of  events  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  for  the  month  of  BAay. 

We  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  many  visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital, 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  an  outstand- 
ing gallery  available  here  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Each  month  the  National  Gal- 
lery schedules  many  top-level  events 
which  are  open  to  the  public. 

I  feel  that  the  calendar  of  events  for 
May  Is  an  outstanding  one  and  I  urge 
my  feUbw  Members,  as  well  as  the  visitors 
to  Washington,  to  visit  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art: 

TBX    NaTIOMAI.    aaLLCKT     OT    AST — CaixMDAB 

or  Svmam  Mat  11>67 

Oallery  houra— 5vntmer  tiours:  Through 
September  4:  Weekdaya  10  ajn.  to  10  pjn. 
Sundayi  12:00  noon  to  10  pjn.  Admlselon 
li  free  to  the  Oallery  and  to  all  progranu 
■^eduled. 

New  exhibition:  10$  Kuroptnn  PaintinQ§ 
and  DrmvinffM  from  the  Colleteion  o/  Mr.  and 
Mrt.  Leiffh  B.  Block.  Central  Oallery.  May 
6  through  June  11. 

New  publlo&Clon:  Catalogue.  100  Euro- 
pean Paintings  and  Draicini/a  from  the  Col- 
lection of  Ht.  and  Mrs.  Uigh  B.  Block.  113 
pagce.  10"  x7^",  with  introduction  by  John 
Bewald.  and  100  black-and-white  llluatra- 
tlons.     ga.OO  poetpald. 

Continuing  exhibition:  Oinevra  de'Benci 
by  Leonardo  da  Vlnd.  New  aoquisltion. 
Lobby B. 

Recent  publication:  Oinevra  de'Benci  by 
Leonardo  da  VlQcl.  Booklet  Illustrated.-  In 
color  and  black-and-white,  with  t«xt  by  Perry 
B.  Cott.  10^.  MaU  ordera  under  «!  00.  add 
2&«  handling  charge. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Series  of  the  A.  W. 
Mellon  Lecturee  In  the  Fine  Arte.  Mario  Prar, 
Profesflor  at  Engllah  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Unlveralty  of  Rome.  Italy,  will  conclude 
hli  seriee  of  elx  Sunday  lectures,  entitled  On 
the  Parallel  of  Literature  and  the  Visual  Arts. 
on  May  7. 

ConoerU:  The  Oallery'a  Twenty-fourth 
American  Music  Festival  will  conclude  on 
May  14. 

Dally  fllma:  The  American  Vision:  Week- 
days. 3:00  and  7:00  pan.;  Bundays.  1 :00  p.m. 
Art  in  the  Western  World:  Weekdays.  4:00 
pjn.  In  the  auditorium.  Each  Aim,  in  color, 
nma  about  one  half  hour.  In  the  poet  year. 
The  American  Vision  has  received  two  more 
international  film  festival  awarda. 

CoXeterla — Summer  hours:  Through  Sep- 
tember 4:  Weekdays.  Luncheon  11:00  a.m.  to 
2:30  pjn.:  Snack  Service  3:30  p.m.  to  5:00 
pjn.;  Diimer  5:00  pxa.  to  8:00  pjn.  Sun- 
days, Dinner  13:00  noon  to  7:30  p.m. 

MONDAY,  MAT  1.  TaaocGR  sumhat.  mat  t 

Painting  of  the  Week: '  Murtllo.  The  Re- 
turn  of  the  Prodigal  Stm  (Gift  of  the  Avalon 
Foundation)  Oallery  51.  Tueeday  through 
Saturday.  12:00  and  2:00;  Sunday  3:30  and 
4:00. 

Tour  of  the  week.  The  Chester  Dale  Col- 
lection: Twentieth-Century  Painting.  Ro- 
tunda. Tuesday  through.  Saturday.  1:00; 
Sunday  3:30. 


Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday.  11:00 
and  3:00;  Sunday.  6:00. 

Sundajr  lecture:  On  the  Parallel  of  Litera- 
ture «ntf  the  yieuel  Art«  (VI).  Sixteenth 
Annttal  Series  of  the  A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures 
tn  the  Fine  Arts.  Guest  Speaker.- Mario  Pras. 
Lecture  Hall.  4:00. 

Sunday  concert.'  Twenty-fourth  Anterlcan 
Musical  Peatlval:  The  Feldman  String  Quar- 
tet of  Norfolk,  Virginia;  assisted  by  Hugb 
CMeagher,  Harpsichord,  and  William  Mont- 
gcxnery.  Flute,  East  Garden  Court,  8:00. 

MOIVDST,    mat    S,   TRSOUGH    SUMDAT.    MAT    1« 

Painting  of  the  toeefc.  >  Edward  Hicks.  The 
Cornell  Farm.  <Collection  of  Edgsj  WUllam 
and  Bemlce  Chrysler  Oarblsch).  Gallery  66- 
Tuesday  through  Saturday.  13:00  and  2:00; 
Sunday.  3:30  and  8:00. 

Tour  of  the  loeek:  The  Collection  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  B.  Block:  the  Impressionists 
and  the  Pofit-ImpressioniKts.  Central  Lob- 
by. Tueeday  through  Saturday.  1:00:  Sunday. 
3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  II  :00 
and3:00:  Biinday.  6:00. 

Sundajf  lecture;  Buckingham  Palace:  Its 
Building  and  State  Apartments.  Guest 
Speaker:  John  BarrU:  Curator.  Royal  Iiutl- 
tute  of  British  Architects.  London.  Lecture 
Hall.  4:00. 

Suiid«v  concert.-  Twenty-fourth  American 
Music  Festival:  National  Oallery  Orchestra, 
Richard  Bales,  Conductor,  assisted  by  Emer- 
son Meyers,  Piano.  East  Garden  Court. 
8:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tiooal  services  ahould  be  addressed  to  the 
Bduoatlooal    Offloe    or    telephoned    to   737- 
4315.  Sxt.  373. 
KomsT,  MAT  IS,  nnotrcn  arNOAY,  mat  si 

Painting  of  the  week:'  Louis  Le  Nain.  A 
French  Interior.  (Samuel  K.  Kress  CoUec- 
Uon).  OaUery  53,  Tueeday  through  Satur- 
day.  13:00  and  3:00.  Sunday  8:30.  and  8:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Collection  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  B.  Block:  the  Cubtsts-  Cen- 
tral Lobby,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1:00; 
Sunday,  3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday.  1 1 :00 
and  3:30:  Sunday,  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Clouet.  Caron.  and  French 
Political  Satire  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
G^tcst  Speaker:  Jean  Ehrmann;  Author, 
Paris.     Lectixre  EaU,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Paul  Sperry.  rrnor.  Alex- 
ander Parkas,  Piano.  East  Garden  Court. 
8:00. 

MONDAT.    mat    >f.    THBOtTCR    StTIVDAT,    MAT    SS 

Painting  of  the  week :  >  Gainsborough, 
Master  John  Heathoate.  (Given  in  memory 
of  Oovernor  Alvan  T.  Fuller  by  the  Fuller 
Foundation).  Gallny  81,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  13:00  and  3:00;  Sunday  3:30.  and 
8:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  rfie  CoUection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leigh  Block:  The  Independents.  Cen- 
tral Lobby.  Tueeday  through  Saturday,  1:00: 
Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00 
and  3:00;  Sunday,  5:00. 

Sundsy  lecture :  Leonardo's  Ladies. 
Speaker:  Raymond  8.  Stltes,  Assistant  to  the 
Director  (Educational  Serrioes) ,  National 
Oallery  of  Art,  Lecture  Hall,  4:00. 

Sundsy  concert;  John  Jacob  Niles.  Amer- 
ican  Folk  Songs,  East  Garden  Court.  8:00. 

All  concerts,  with  Radio  Picture  of  the 
Week  Intermission  talks,  are  broadcast  by 
StaUon   WGM8-AM    (670)    and  FM    (103.5). 


A  Warrea  CoHwuiea  McMbcr  Speaks 
Ort 


^11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week— 1&#  each.  (If  mailed.  81  OO 
for  4;  orders  under  $1.00.  26<  each,  plus  2bt 
handling  cbarfe.) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KEW  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  26.  196? 

Mr.  MI7I.TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years  we  have  been  deluged  with 
books,  articles,  pamphlets,  and  speeches 
attacking  the  credibility  and.  Indeed,  the 
integrity  of  the  President's  Conunission 
Ml  the  Assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  column  from 
the  AprU  21,  1967,  edition  of  the  New 
York  World  Journal  Tribune  whlcli 
makes  an  excellent  point  regarding  the 
Commisslui's  work  and  Ob  conclusions. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Waaa^N  CoMMiasioif  Mkmbkb  Speaks  Ovt 
(By  Bob  ConsUUne) 
"One  of  the  great  misunderstandings  of 
certain  members  of  the  public  is  to  confuee 
the  Investigation  conducted  by  the  (Warren) 
commlnton  with  an  adversary  trial  In  open 
court."  UJa.  District  Judge  Walter  Early  Craig 
recently  wrote  to  a  friend. 

Judge  Craig  was  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Aasodatlon  when  Chief  Justice  Warren 
iw|ii«sl<irt  bis  partlcipatloa  In  the  study  of 
the  Kenziedy  assassination.  He  and  several 
ot  bis  associates  were  written  off  by  antl- 
oommlsslon  crtUcs  as  sacred  oo«  eupemu- 
meraxies  appointed  by  the  chief  justice  to 
protect  his  Aank  as  well  as  see  to  it  that  the 
constitutional  interests  of  Oswald  were  not 
abused. 

"The  Investigation  wai  not  such  an  adver- 
sary proceeding.  1^  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons was  oo  *tAkl.'  The  function  of  the 
commission  was  to  Investigate  the  drciun- 
stajices  of  the  assassination  and  to  present 
the  facts  ss  accurately  as  they'  could  be  de- 
veloped, and  to  present  theoi  tn  a  fonn  of 
report  with  the  conclusl<»is  of  the  commis- 
sion in  relation  thereto. 

"Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  not  on  trial.  I,  as 
president  of  the  ABA,  was  not  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald's  counsel. 

"My  role  and  that  of  my  colleagues  was  to 
act  as  Independent  rvprese.-.tatlvec  of  the 
legal  profession  to  observe  and  assist  and 
work  with  the  oomjnlsslon  as  distinguished 
from  acting  as  counsel  for  any  Individual  or 
group. 

'*tt  hss  not  been  my  practice  to  respond 
publicly  to  such  critics  of  the  work  of  the 
commission  ss  Mark  Lane  and  others  who, 
by  their  remarks,  indicate  that  they  are  de- 
void of  knowledge  or  Information  sufficient 
to  qualify  them  to  knowledgesbly  criticize 
the  work.  No  one  of  them,  to  my  knowledge, 
nor  Mr.  GarrlBon  of  Louisiana,  has  examined 
In  detail  the  material  upon  which  the  report 
of  the  conunission  is  based,  which  currently 
Is  In  the  department  of  archives  In  Waahlng- 
ton. 

"It  vas  my  conclusion,  and  that  of  my 
colleagues,  that  the  InvesttgBtion  by  the 
commission  was  conducted  fairly  end  Justly: 
that  the  InvcsUgaUon  was  tn  all  probability 
the  most  exhaustive  and  detailed  Investigs- 
tlOQ  In  our  history,  or  In  thst  of  any  other 
country.  In  such  a  circumstance.  It  is  my 
opinion,  and  that  of  my  cc^leagues.  that  the 
oonclusioQs  of  the  oommlaaton  were  fully 
supported  by  the  facts  developed  In  the 
course  ot  the  Investigation." 
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AlvM,  OU*.  I«  AlUclk  MiaJca 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 


oi  THx  aonsK  or  bipbisentatives 

Wedneutay.  AvrU  2(,  1*57 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dty  at 
Akron.  Ohio,  and  lU  envlroiimenti  Is 
most  »thletlc  minded.  We  believe  very 
strongly  In  those  sports  In  which  partici- 
pation of  the  greatest  number  of  people 
are  possible. 

The  eyes  ot  the  Nation  turn  toward  us 
when  we  conduct  the  great  Soap  Box 
Derby,  the  nationally  televised  American 
golf  classic,  az\d  Uie  gre&t  tournaments 
conducted  by  the  well-operated  Profes- 
sional Bowlers  Association  tournaments. 
The  headauarters  of  all  of  these  publlc- 
aplrited  organizations  are  within  our 
oonflnea. 

Our  industry,  our  unions,  and  other 
associations  have  done  much  to  encour- 
age these  activities  for  our  youth  and 
their  elders.  Our  great  newspaper,  tbe 
Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Is  always  in  the 
forefront  in  Initiating  and  supporting  all 
worthwhile  sporting  events. 

Recognizing  the  benefit  of  Uving  and 
working  in  this  fine  athletlb-mlnded 
cammunlty,  the  American  Baseball  Oon- 
gress.  the  largest  amateur  baseball  orga- 
nization for  players  beyond  Junior  age 
has  moved  its  national  headquarters  to 
Palrlawn  Village,  a  suburb  of  Akron. 

The  American  Baseball  Congress 
fo^inded  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  O.  Brown,  In 
1935.  has  grown  enormously  and  now  has 
over  1 ,800  teams  operating  In  practically 
all  of  our  States.  These  teams  are 
divided  Into  two  divisions — 712  In  the  un- 
Umited-age  Stan  Muslal  League  and 
1,136  In  the  Connie  Mack  League  for 
players  under  the  age  of  10. 

The  newly  created  headquarters  is  un- 
der the  .supervision  of  two  great  public- 
spirited  citizens — Leonar  Hacklm.  as 
president:  and  Mrs.  E^ay  M.  Brown, 
vrldow  of  the  founder,  who  acts  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. These  two  dedicated 
people  and  their  staff  have  given  hun- 
dreds of  tiiousands  of  our  young  people 
an  outlet  for  their  energies  and  have  pro- 
vided millions  with  great  athletic  enter- 
tainment. 

The  age  of  16  Is  a  most  critical  age 
for  our  youth.  It  Is  at  this  time  that  the 
AABC  enters  the  picture  and  helps  in 
the  formation  of  good  character  in  these 
young  people.  We  know  of  no  case  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  ranks  of  the 
American  Amateur  Baseball  Congress. 

Tbe  "graduates"  of  the  AABC  are 
amongst  our  leading  citizens  today.  The 
spirit  of  "fair  play"  within  the  confines 
of  a  highly  competitive  sport  gave  them 
a  good  foundation  for  a  fine  life. 

Many  of  these  participants  decided  to 
follow  baseball  as  a  professional  career 
and  the  good  basic  training  that  they 
received  In  the  AABC  leagues  was  ot 
great  aid  to  them. 

Its  most  famed  graduate  was  probably 
Hall  of  Fame  member.  Bob  Peller,  who 
played  In  the  first  AABC  tournament  In 
1935.    Among  the  many  others  who  were 


ranked  as  superstars  were  Pee  Wee 
Reese.  Robin  Roberta,  and  Harvey 
Kuenn. 

A  good  all-star  team  ooold  be  made  up 
of  those  alumni  who  are  now  ploying 
baseball  in  tbe  major  leagues. 

While  the  AABC  Is  Indeed  proud  ot 
these  fine  professional  ballplayers.  Its 
primary  Interest  Is  lor  the  oyer  40.000 
youngsters  who  are  now  taking  the  field 
in  their  leagues. 

I  know  that  we  who  serve  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Unl^  States  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. Most  of  us  are  grateful  for  tbe 
years  of  amateur  baseball  that  lay  be- 
hind us.  Therefore.  I  know  that  we  all 
support  such  beneficial  activities  as  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Amateur  Baseball 
Congress. 

A  Bill  To  Arnnl  ike  Hoasiiv  lad  Urbaa 
Develoiweat  Act  rf  IMS 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  mnr  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  4,  19S7 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  introduce  a  bUl  to  amend  tbe 
Housing  and  Urbem  Development  Act  of 
196S  to  Increase  from  $200  million  to 
$500  million  the  junount  of  the  annual 
appropriations  authorized  for  grants  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

Demand  for  these  facilities  has  gone 
up  all  over  the  country.  Requests  for 
timds  this  year  have  exceeded  moneys 
on  hand  by  26  to  I. 

People  In  my  own  western  New  York 
area  need  these  basic  facilities  to  replace 
their  wells  and  septic  tanks  and  to  pro- 
mote the  efficient,  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  their  communities. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  was 
fiffst  proposed  by  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Dowl,  and 
would  provide  up  to  50  percent  ot  the 
cost  of  improving  or  constructing  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities  for  public 
bodies  and  agencies  qualifying  for  assist- 
ance. 

This  would  represent  still  another  step 
toward  the  alleviation  of  water  pollu- 
tion. It  should  aid  pollution  control 
programs  across  the  country 

AH  of  the  money  would  be  used  In  the 
national  Interest.  According  to  the 
HUD  Development  Act.  projects  to  be 
financed  have  to  be  designed  with  an 
eye  to  future  needs.  They  have  to  be 
ready  to  link  up  with  other  independent 
water  and  sewage  facilities  when  it  be- 
comes necessary. 

They  must  be  built  on  a  scale  adequate 
to  fulflU  speculated  growth  needs  of  an 
area,  and  they  must  conform  to  a  pat- 
tern of  unification  and  coordination 
with  other  sewage  and  lateral  facilities 
in  that  area. 

New  grants  cannot  be  made  under  the 
HUD  Act  except  in  instances  where  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  certified  that  any  waste 
material  carried  by  prospective  new  or 


modernized  facilities  has  been  properly 
treated  to  meet  apc^cable  standards  set 
up  by  sU  levels  of  government. 

More  mor»y  allotted  for  these  com- 
mendable purposes  would  enhance  the 
country's  pollution  and  modernization 
efforts  Immensely.  I  hop^the  90th  Oon- 
greos  will  see  lit  to  pass  this  MU — or  one 
like  It. 


Sclf-Help  Ptoicctf  ■  Gkam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAI.IFOa.NU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  26.  19S7 

Mr.  aUBSER.  Mr.  ppe«ker.  I  am 
proud  that  one  of  in;  fonner  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Franklin  H.  WUU&ms,  a  man 
of  great  enthusiasm  and  ability.  Is  doing 
a  splendid  Job  as  U^.  Ambassador  to 
Ohana.  His  most  recent  communication 
was  90  Interesting  that  I  would  like  to 
share  part  of  it  with  the  entire  Congress. 

Ambassador  Williams  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  the  April  3.  1967.  issue  of  the 
Dally  Oraphlc  which  is  published  In 
Ohana.  This  particular  issue  was  en* 
titled  "Self-Help  Supplement." 

There  were  many  Interesting  articlefl, 
but  In  order  to  show  the  sincerity  with 
which  the  citizens  of  Ghana  are  ap- 
proaching their  self-help  program  I  shall 
reprint  one  in  this  extension  of  remarks 
and  another  will  appear  elsewhere  in  the 
Record  today. 

One  comment  which  Ambassador  Wil- 
liams made  in  his  letter  to  me  Is  moat 
descriptive  and  significant.    He  says: 

Wbat  a  pleuure  to  h&ve  Um  opportunitr 
ot  working  with  and  belptng  people  wbo  help 
tbenuelTes. 

The  first  article  follows: 

8ct.r-HcLP  PioJDCTB  tN  Omaha 
(By  Kodso  X>uinog«) 

The  Daily  Graphic  brlnga  you  today  the 
story  of  Bfilf-help  achemea  in  Ohana.  It  t* 
a  remarkable  atory  of  achievement,  of  eo- 
thualaam,  dsmamisin  and  Bacrlflce  on  the 
part  of  Ohanalana  In  the  rural  area*  of  Chla 
country  to  raise  their  own  Uvlng  atandardi. 

The  atory  of  aelf-help  achemea  la  equally 
a  tiihuU  to  thoae  Ohanaiane  of  the  Mlnlatry 
of  Social  Welfare  and  Community  DeTelop- 
oaent — tbe  various  directors,  mass  education 
and  community  development  officers,  aoolal 
welfare  offlcera.  ihelr  technical  experts — tbe 
thinkers  and  doers,  wbo  have  for  nearly  30 
years  propagated  the  idea  of  maae  educaUoo 
and  cooun  unity  development,  and  have 
helped  and  continue  to  help  to  execute  aelf- 
help  project*  In  this  country. 

The  atory  la  also  partly  a  tribute  to  Inter* 
national  a^enciea.  such  as  tbe  United  Statea 
Agency  for  International  Development,  Che 
Danish  Folk  High  Schoola.  the  Workers  Edu- 
cational Association  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
tbe  Operation  Croearoada.  Ghana'a  own  Peo- 
ple'a  Educational  Association  and  aeveral 
voluntary  ctfganlaalloas  in  tbla  country  and 
elaewhere  for  their  oontrlbutlDOB,  for  aupply 
of  mechanical  aides.  Ideas  and  peraonnel, 
without  which  the  whole  idea  of  community 
development  would  have  floundered  on  tbe 
proverbial  rocks  of  apathy,  l^oraoce.  disease 
and  lUlteraoy. 

Above  all,  thu  la  tbe  story  of  ttMiae  re- 
markable Ohanalana.  the  voluntary  laadera  In 
the  village*  whose  enthualaam.  dynamlam  and 
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iMdersblp  rallied  round  tbe  ordinary  tU- 
Ugera.  men,  women  and  cbUdrcn.  to  oontrlb- 
uM  their  abarc,  aCTuetlmee.  more  than  tbalr 
fair  share  towarda  the  execution  of  the 
TuJlous  development  projecu. 

These  village  voluntary  leaders  are  a  bree<l 
ol  men  and  women — they  are  in  every  com- 
nouDity — who  have  from  time  Immemorial 
devoted  their  own  time  and  energies  to  serr- 
tng  their  people,  not  with  tbe  hope  of  any 
reward,  save  that  of  rendering  good  aervlce- 
It  is  tbla  breed  of  men  and  women  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  Ghana  to  achieve  all 
that  haa  been  recorded  in  tbla  atory. 

COMMXnnTT    DCVCLOPMEMT 

Tbe  idea  of  community  development  in 
Obona  revolvea  around  three  questions: 

J.  What  do  we  do  In  a  programme  of  com- 
munity development? 

a.  Why  do  we  do  It;  and 

3.  How  do  we  do  It? 

In  commiuilty  development  programmes, 
an  attempt  Is  ^nade  to  Improve  the  general 
■tandard  of  Uvlng  of  the  people  by  means 
that  are  Immediately  practicable  with  em- 
phasis on  voluntary  effort. 

For  instance,  in  a  programme  of  mass  edu- 
cation, where  an  educational  atmoepbere  Is 
created,  wbat  Is  done  La  to  teach  tbe  people 
methods  by  which  they  themselves  may 
aoslly  Improve  their  Uvlng  conditions. 

In  tbe  Ohana  context,  the  mass  education 
teams  provide  tbe  technical  ndvlce  and  as- 
ilstance;  the  villagers  are  then  urged  to  co- 
operate with  Government  agencies  In  pro- 
viding extenalon  aervloea — that  la  the  spread 
of  modem  Ideas  In  connection  with  the 
tblnga  they  have  been  doing  for  a  long  time- 

With  the  spread  of  literacy,  community 
development  becomes  an  easier  task  since  it 
to  easier  to  arouse  Interest  In  literate  com- 
munities than  in  largely  Illiterate  ones. 

Self-help  project*  in  the  rural  areas  of 
Obana  are  due  to  tbe  initial  aucceaa  of  the 
masa  education  campaigns  of  the  late  1940'a 
and  early  60'b.  Once  Tillage  communities 
laate  literacy,  their  interesu  are  aroused; 
they  feel  tbe  need  for  change  and  deTel(q>- 
Bcnt  and  do  not  wait  for  Government  to 
frovlde  all  tbelr  needs. 

They  are  willing  to  take  the  Initiative  and 
here  la  where  tbe  voluntary  leaders  come 
into  their  own. 

Tbe  tbotisanda  of  aelf-belp  achemea  com- 
pleted In  tbla  country  and  those  still  under 
construe  tloa  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  use  of  mass  education  and  com- 
munity devel<q)ment  offlcera. 

These  officers  have  won.  and  still  win  the 
confidence  of  tbe  people.  During  the  early 
years,  the  masa  education  ofljcers  conducted 
large  number  of  campaigns  to  make  village 
communities  more  self-reliant  and  reapon- 
alble. 

Mass  education  teams  have  talked  about 
tbe  necesalty  of  payment  of  rates  and  taxes: 
they  have  taught  the  farmers  bow  to  grow 
cocoa  more  efSciently:  taught  them  how  to 
construct  feeder  roada  and  increaae  tbe  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  vlllagera  by  fighting  dla- 
taae,  growing  more  food  and  even  taught 
them  how  to  build  better  houses. 
rzxLD  vvrt 

TTie  mechanical  field  unit.  u&Ing  buU- 
docera,  tract^xa.  bjock-m&klng  macblnea, 
pipe  moulds  and  wood  work  for  prefabrlca- 
tlon  componenta  have  helped  change  the 
traditional  way  of  life  In  many  a  village. 

These  are  the  tools  and  men  who  bare 
chaoged  the  tedlotia  monotony  of  village  life 
within  llvlng^  memory  In  tbla  country.  But 
bow  conununlty  development  la  done  dependa 
on  the  people  In  a  particular  locality. 

Where  there  are  no  voluntary  leaders  or 
where  tbe  leader*  are  not  the  right  type  or 
where  they  are  apathetic,  or  where  crooked 
K>cal  councUIors  muzzle  In  to  feather  tbelr 
ovn  nesta.  no  appreciable  development  or 
■elf-help  acbemaa.bave  taken  place. 


Tbe  continued  aucocaa  of  community  de- 
veloping programme  and  building  of  more 
aelf-belp  projects  depend  to. a  large  extent 
on  tbe  bonest  diaburaement  of  tbe  funda  en- 
trusted to  local  counclla  by  tbe  ratepayers. 

Tbe  rural  population  baa  come  to  accept 
tbe  price  of  progress  and  education  and  are 
willing  to  pay  tt,  but  they  are  no  more  willing 
to  tolerate  corrupt  local  councils  that  wUl 
dissipate  tbelr  funda  reckleoaly. 

Tbe  vUlagera  will  not  be  willing  in  the 
future  to  fall  back  on  their  "bitter  atrength" 
to  build  aome  of  the  vllUge  projects  for 
whlcb  tbey  bad  already  paid  rates.  To  give 
the  rural  people  a  fairer  deal  In  future 
stringent  controla  must  be  kept  on  the  use 
of  funds  of  local  and  urban  councils. 


ElimiaatioE  of  Soda!  SccBrity  RetveoieBt 
Tett 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VIKGlNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  April  26.  1967 

Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  AprU  26,  National  Secre- 
taries EJay,  I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  many  outstanding  women  wbo 
serve  us  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  who 
serve  throughout  the  Nation  In  every 
part  of  the  business  world. 

The  District  of  Columbia  chapter  ot 
the  National  Secretaries  Association, 
many  of  whose  members  are  residents 
of  my  northern  Virginia  congressional 
district,  has  prepared  a  brief  article  con- 
cemlng  this  most  important  week.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  vlU  benefit  from  the 
information  they  have  presented  con- 
cerning the  Importance  of  secretarial 
work: 

Kational  ScaUTABICS  WXCK 

In  what  baa  becom«  one  of  the  most  widely 
noted  annual  events  on  this  continent.  Secre- 
tarlea  Week  vlU  be  observed  for  tbe  Ifttb 
oonaecutlve  year  in  1007  from  AprU  33 
tbrougb  20,  with  Secretaries  Day  falling  on 
Wedneeday.  April  3S.  Tbe  theme  for  Secre- 
taries Week  Is  "Better  Secretariea  Uean  Bet- 
ter Bualneaa."  and  aJi  programs  and  publicly 
material  are  geared  to  emphasize  tbe  meaaage 
conveyed  by  this  tbeme. 

Pew  Jobs  offer  aa  wide  a  variety  of  tasks 
as  does  secretarial  work.  One  survey  by  tbe 
Wotzien'a  Bxireau  of  tbe  Department  of  Labor 
turned  up  nearly  900  specific  dutlea  per- 
formed by  secretarlea.  "nie  National  Secre- 
taries Aaaoclatlon'a  own  Membership  Profile 
Survey  in  19M  abowa  that  tbe  six  most  com- 
mon of  these  duties  are :  ( 1 )  handling  Incom- 
ing and  outgoing  calls  for  an  employer; 
(2)  reading,  eorting  and  routing  mall;  (3)  or- 
gamzlng  and  maintaining  fllee:  (4)  oompoe- 
Ing  letters,  inrtructiona  or  notes  on  own  Ini- 
tiative; (5)  making  appointments  for  an 
employer;  and  (6)  receiving  customers  and 
meeting  the  public. 

Tb«  only  recognised  atandard  of  measure- 
ment of  secretarial  proficiency  la  tbe  Certified 
Professional  Secretary  (CP8)  rating.  This  Is 
earned  by  taking  a  two-day,  six-part  exami- 
nation, administered  by  tbe  Institute  for 
Certifying  Secretaries  at  leading  oollegea  and 
unlveralUea  the  flrat  Prlday  and  Saturday  in 
May  each  year.  To  date,  there  are  S.iWt 
CPSe. 

Bnoouragement  to  blgb  aobool  atudents  to 
train  toward  a  career  as  a  professional  secre- 
tary is  carried  out  by  tbe  Puture  Secretaries 
Association,  a  department  of  The  National 
Secretarlea  Association. 


EXTENSION  OP  REB£ARKS 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PKMNSILTABU 

IN  THE  BOUSC  OF  RBPBSSKNTATIVES 
Wedntaday,  AprO  it.  IHT 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ilnce  the 
passage  o(  the  Social  Security  Act  In 
1935,  one  of  Its  most  controversial  pro- 
vlsloiu  has  been  the  limitation  regulat- 
ing Mm  amount  of  money  a  person  may 
earn  and  still  draw  social  security 
benefits. 

As  the  system  presently  operates,  each 
beneficiary  under  age  72,  excepting  dis- 
abled voricers.  may  earn  no  more  than 
$1,500  a  year  without  suffering  reduction 
In  social  security  benefits.  U  the  bene- 
ficiary exceeds  these  income  limits,  his 
benefits  are  reduced  by  tl  for  every  ti  of 
annual  earnings  between  11.500  and 
(2,700,  and  by  $1  for  every  tl  of  annual 
earnings  in  excess  of  12,700. 

There  are  proposals  to  again  revise 
this  retirement  test  this  year.  I  am 
happy  to  offer  one  of  these  today.  For 
the  record,  social  security  benefits  should 
be  paid  as  a  matter  of  right.  Benefits 
are  related  to  the  wages,  over  the  years. 
of  the  employee  contributor  and  diould 
be  payable  without  the  imposition  of  any 
limitation  on  earnings  in  later  Ute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  depression, 
when  social  security  was  first  enacted,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  remove  older 
workers  from  the  job  market  In  order 
to  make  way  for  younger  ones.  If  tills 
was  ever  a  valid  concept,  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be.  Our  depression-ridden 
economy  of  scarcity  has  been  replaced 
by  an  economy  of  plenty.  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  remove  older  people 
from  the  lob  market.  Indeed,  the  re- 
tention of  the  retirement  test  In  our 
social  security  system,  by  preventing 
many  older  persona  from  working,  ac- 
tusOly  deprive*  the  country  ot  valuable 
skills  and  larger  productivity. 

Furthermore,  the  current  retirement 
test  causes  hardship  for  thoee  Individuals 
who  must  work  to  supplement  their  bene- 
fits. The  maximum  amount  an  individ- 
ual can  currently  receive  a  year  In  a 
primary  benefit  Is  $1,631.  The  minimum 
Is  $528,  and  the  average  is  only  about 
$1,000.  The  retirement  test  causes  great 
Inequities  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
where  the  Iridlvldual  has  need  for  more 
Income  than  social  security  benefits  can 
provide,  forcing  vast  numbers  of  retirees 
to  live  on  a  marginal  Income  bordering 
on  poverty. 

The  present  retirement  test,  moreover, 
operates  In  a  most  unfair  way.  It  ap- 
plies to  persons  who  must  work  but  not 
to  those  who  draw  nonwork  income. 
A  man,  for  example,  who  has  an  income 
of  $15,000  a  year,  or  more,  from  divi- 
dends. Interest  and  rent  can  get  every 
dollar  of  his  social  security  benefits.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  a  man  whose  only  in- 
come is  from  his  own  work  will  lose  some 
or  all  of  his  social  security  benefits  If 
he  earns  over  $1,500,  one-tenth  as  much. 
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Under  the  present  teit.  a  man  entitled 
to  the  minimum  social  security  benefit  of 
(44  a  month  will  actually  get  none  at  all 
U  he  earns  t2S*B  a  year.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  a  man  entitled  to  a  social  security 
benefit  of  $150  a  month,  who  eanis  the 
same  amount,  that  Is.  (3.MB  a  year,  will 
be  actually  paid  benefits  by  social  secur- 
ity of  »1J72  a  year.  He  would  not  lose 
all  his  social  security  benefits  unless  he 
earned  $4,500  a  year.  Thus  the  present 
system  discriminates  against  those  hav- 
ing the  lowest  social  security  entitle- 
ments, the  very  people  who  need  the 
extra  earnings  moat. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  provisions 
of  tbe  test,  but  It  too  favors  the  better  oil 
beneficiary  The  law  provides  that  bene- 
au  will  be  paid  for  any  month  a  person 
doea  not  earn  more  than  $125.  But  If 
the  man  who  has  the  $150-a-month 
benefit  earned  $500  In  1  month  and  $120 
each  month  thereafter  he  would  get  all 
but  $150  ol  his  benefits  for  the  year. 

Obviously,  people  receiving  mlnlmiitn 
benefits  and  still  able  to  work  are  the 
chief  victims  of  the  present  restrictive 
law. 

tdr.  Speaker,  while  elimination  at  the 
so-called  retirement  test,  or  earnings 
limitation,  is  needed  to  eliminate  these 
Inequities,  1  am  not  as  foolish  as  to  think 
such  a  proposal  can  possibly  pass  this 
year.  I  proDoae  at  this  time,  however, 
an  Increase  to  $3,000  In  the  annual 
amount  Individuals  may  earn  without 
suffering  deductions. 


provided  tlie  «anie  reoognitAon  to  thftt  in- 
tvspid  and  famouj  explorer  who  met  Knd 
conquarvd  tbe  ttien  »m  yet  unobarted  ex- 
UemltAfla  of  tbe  e<Klleee  eeea  by  making  Co- 
Itunbua  Day  a  federal  lefal  public  tioliday; 
and 

Wtiereae.  It  Is  Just  and  lltUn^  tb&t 
Chrlstxipber  Oolumtiua  be  slmUarlty  bonored 
federally  for  bia  memorable  voyage  and  dts- 
oovery  at  America;  now.  therefore,  be  K 

Reaoived.  That  tbe  Oongreae  of  the  United 
Statea  be  and  Vt  la  hereby  rapeotfuUy 
memorlalUsd  to  enact  aulcable  leglalatloo 
to  make  Oolumbue  Day.  the  twelfth  day  a€ 
October,  a  federal  legal  public  boliday. 

By  order  ot  tbe  Senate ; 

ALBOT  J.  AaSAMB. 

Secretary. 
In   Aasembly.   March  23.    IMT,   concurred 
in  without  amendment. 
By  order  of  Aaeembly : 

JOHN  T.  McKknhaw. 


RcMhIwB  T*  lUke  Calubai  Day 
ftimi  PaWc  HolidaT 


EJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  L  BUTTON 


walk  the  corrldon  of  the  national  capltol. 
Those  who  lire  and  work  In  Waahtng:too  feu- 
Tor  thetr  very  Uvas  when  they  go  oiit  on  the 
streets  .  .  .  daylight  or  dark  I  That  U  not 
an  exaggeration,  but  a  factl 

Should  not  the  national  capltol  be  ft  model 
for  the  reit  of  tbe  nation  to  follow?  We 
think  eo.  Let  tbe  Oongreee^nslst  on  It  and 
It  can  be  done  I  We  hope  our  legUlaton  will 
think  About  Itl 


PatsoTcf,  5727 


or  mnr  toak 
m  THS  HOUSE  OP  RBPBKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AjrrU  2$,  1997 

VLt.  button.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Leelalaturc  of  New  York  has  recently, 
b7  Concurrent  Resolution  43,  urged  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make 
Columbufl  Day.  the  1 2th  day  of  October, 
a  Federal  piU>Uc  holiday.  I  commend 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  today  lend  It  support  by 
Introducing  a  bill  that  would  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Insert  this  concurrent  resolution  in 
the  RkcoKD,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  this  proposal: 

RMOCUnOM  No.  43 

Ooncurreot  r«eolutioa  of  tbe  legislature  of 
ttw  state  of  New  York  memorial  Hung  tbe 
Con^eaa  o<   Uie   United  StatM   to  make 
Oolumbua  Day,  t^e  I2tb  day  oi  October, 
a  Federal  public  boUday 
Wbereaa,  mr  many  years  the  state  of  New 
T«rk  has  aooorded  recognition  to  tbe  great 
disoorersr  of  tbim  land,  Ohrtetopber  Ooium- 
bua,  by  prorldlnc  by  law  that  the  twelfth 
day  ol  October  In  each  year,  the  annlTeraory 
date  of  hla  dlaooTery.  be  a  legal  public  holi- 
day In  UUe  atate;  and 

Wbareaa.  Altbougb  many  oiher  states  have 
alao  made  Ooiumbua  X>ay  a  legal  hoUday.  the 
flOTCnuueot  U  «bs  UXiUwl  States  1ms  not 


WaskiBctoB.  D.C.:  MoM  City? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUIU.EN 

or  imwuaiaai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTtdav.  AjtrU  17,  19S7 
Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
must  live  here  at  least  part  of  the  year.  , 
It  Is  possible  to  call  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia our  second  home. 

But  I  think  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  be 
proud  of  our  second  home  when  report 
after  report  Indicates  tbe  growing  In- 
crease In  crimes  of  all  kinds. 

It  Is  shocking  and  dismaying  to  wit- 
ness revolts  against  author!^  1"  the  city 
that  Is  the  seat  of  our  highest  govern- 
mental authority.  I  doubt  that  Wash- 
ington is  now  a  modd  city  in  any  way. 
I  hope  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Interrogation  Act  of  1967.  which  I  have 
Joined  Congressman  Tor  in  Introducing, 
will  be  a  good  beginning  step  to  control- 
ling crime,  but  I  also  hope  we  will  move 
forward  in  other  areas  so  that  Washing- 
ton can  be  called  a  model  dty  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  an  editorial  of  the  air  by 
Mr.  Martin  Karant.  of  WKPT  radio  sta- 
tion. In  Kingsport.  Tenn.: 

CaiMS  nr  WasHiMOTON.  DC. 
(By  Martin  Karant) 
Tbe  President  baa  come  out  with  his  pro- 
gram to  reduce  crime  in  tbe  nation.  It's 
about  time  a  really  concerted  effort  gets 
under  way  from  the  very  top.  Crime  Is  cost- 
ing this  nation  untold  blllkins  of  dollan  In 
money  and  in  prestige  throughout  tbe  world. 
And  tbe  alarming  thing  Is  how  crime  has 
grown  among  the  younger  people  of  our 
country,  all  out  of  proportion  to  tbe  growth 
of  our  population.  This  trend  has  been 
going  on  tor  many  yean,  as  evidenced  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  reports  and  his  exhortations 
which  seemed  to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Now 
someone  Is  beginning  to  take  note  that  this 
must  atop  and  Is  st  least  trying  to  get  some 
mom.entum  into  tbe  movement  against 
crime. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  very  first  place 
to  begin  the  fight  Is  in  the  capltol.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.'a  crime  rate  has  gone  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reasoo.  There  have  been 
serious  crimes  committed  In  tbe  very  halls 
of  Congress.     It  has  gotten  to  be  unsafe  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEllT 

or  NXW  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednadav,  April  it.  1M7 

Hn.  KELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  Paas- 
over.  or  Pesacti.  tbe  great  Jewish  festi- 
val ot  religious  free<loin  and  national 
liberation,  takes  place  this  year  from 
April  25  to  May  1. 

On  tbl5  occasion  I  wish  to  SMiy  tribute 
to  tbe  long  history  of  Jewish  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  America  owes  to 
this  tradition  of  Israel. 

As  an  American,  proud  of  my  own  Irish 
heritage,  in  thlnUng  of  that  historic 
event,  the  liberation  o(  the  children  ot 
Israel  from  bondage  in  Egypt.  I  recaU 
the  eloquent  words  of  the  Irish  poet, 
Thomas  Moore: 
Sound   the  loud  Timbr&l  o'er   Egypt's  dartc 

wal 
Jehovah  hu  triumphed — hu  people  are  free, 
smc— tor  tbe  pride  a€  the  Tyrant  Is  broken. 
Hie  cberlou.  hie  horsemen,  all  splendid  and 

brave — 
Nov  vain  was  their  boaat.  lor  tbe  Lord  hath 

but  spoken. 
And  ohariota  and  horsemen  are  sunk  In  the 

wave. 
Sound  tbe  loud  Tlmbral  o'er  Egypt's  dark 

sea; 
Jehovah  has  triumphed— hlj  people  are  free! 

At  this  Passover  season,  well  may  Ire- 
land and  America  unite  with  Israel  and 
with  Jews  everywhere  In  celebrating  this 
festival  of  the  essential  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit. 

On  this  occasion,  also,  we  would  do 
well  to  recall  that  history.  In  many  ways, 
repeats  Itself,  and  that  some  of  tbe 
children  of  Israel  are  still  suffering  In 
bondage. 

I  have  particular  reference  In  this  re- 
gard to  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  work- 
ing together  vrith  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  endeavored  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  suffering  of  Soviet 
Jewry. 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
have  signed  a  letter  endorsing  a  state- 
ment of  the  VS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives criticizing  the  discrimination  prac- 
ticed by  the  Soviet  Union  against  lU 
Jewish  citizens. 

The  text  of  the  statement  and  the  list 
of  signers  as  of  April  34  follow: 
Statcmbkt  or  MnxBxas  or  nw  UA  Houw 

or   RapatscNTA-nvia   on    Sovi»t   jewbt 

The  underalgned  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repre&entaUves  of  the  Congress  of  the  tjnlted 
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states  associate  tbemaelvea  with  their  fel- 
low dtlsens  and  people  of  good  will  through- 
out tbe  world  In  condemning  the  suppreaslon 
of  Jewish  spiritual  and  cultural  life  In  tbe 
17.S.S.R.  "The  evidence  presented  by  tbe 
American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
leavee  no  room  for  reaaonable  men  to  doubt 
that  the  government  of  tbe  n.8.SJt.  con- 
tinues to  pursue  a  program  calculated  to 
destroy  the  means  of  Jewish  cultural  and 
spiritual  survival,  and  to  break  the  wUl  of 
Soviet  Jewry  to  Uve  as  Jews.  Such  a  prac- 
tice not  only  violates  fundamental  buman 
rights,  It  Is  oontrary  to  tbe  guarantees  ot 
Soviet  law  and  asserted  policy. 

Alone  among  Soviet  nationality  groups, 
Jews  are  forbidden  tbe  schools  and  other 
Institutions  of  Jewish  learning,  teaching  and 
publishing,  that  are  required  If  the  heritage 
of  Jews  Is  to  be  perpetuated.  Alone  among 
nuijor  religious  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jews  are  forbidden  the  right  to  have  any 
form  of  nationwide  federation  of  oongrega. 
tlons  or  of  clergy.  Alone  among  major  re- 
ligious groups  In  tbe  Soviet  Union,  Jews  have 
no  formal  and  official  contacts  between  Soviet 
Jews  and  tbeir  co-rcUglonlats  abroad.  A 
systematic  campaign  of  Initlmldatlon  In- 
blMta  lliem  (ram  openly  protesting  theae 
InequlUas. 

Premier  Alexsl  Kosygln  declared  recently 
that  all  oltlsena.  Including  Jews,  are  free  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  their  relatives 
abroad.  We  await  translation  of  those  words 
Into  deeds. 

Theae  Inequities  Imposed  oo  Soviet  Jews 
must  be  protested  by  everyone  who  valtios 
buman  rl^ta  of  all  Indlvldusls  and  all 
groups  everywhere. 

E.  Boas  Adair  (Ind.) 

Brock  Adams  (Wash.) 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (N.T.) 

John  B.  Anderson  (HI.) 

WUllam  R.  Anderson  (Tenn.) 

Hark  Andrews  (N.  Dak.) 

Prank  AnnuElo  (HI.) 

Thomas  L.  Ashley  (Ohio) 

Wayne  N.  Aaplnall  (Oolo.) 

William  H.  Ayna  (Ohio) 

Waltar  S.  BaUng  (Nev.) 

WUllam  A.  Barrett  (Pa.) 

WUUam  H.  Bates  (Mass.) 

Jamas  r  BatUn  (Uont.) 

Page  Belcher  (Okls.) 

Alphonzo  BeU  (Calif.) 

Charles  E.  Bennett  (na.) 

Tom  BevUl  (Ala.) 

Edward  O.  Bleater.  Jr.  (Pa.) 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (N.T.) 

John  A.  Blatnlk  (Minn.) 

Ray  Blantcsi  (Tenn.) 

Bala  Boggs  (La.) 

Edward  P.  Boland  (Maaa.) 

Richard  Boiling  (Mo.) 

Prances  P.  Bolton  (Ohio) 

John  Brademas  (Ind.) 

Prank  J   Brasco  (N.T.) 

Jack  Brooks  (Tex) 

Donald  O.  BrotEam  (Colo.) 

Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jr.    (CMUo) 

Gary  Brown  (Mich.) 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr.  (Calif.) 

Jamea  T.  Bioyhlll  (N.C.) 

Joel  T.  Broyblll  (Va.) 

John  Buchanan  (Ala.) 

J.  Herbert  Burke  (Pla.) 

James  A.  Burke  (Mass.) 

Laurence  J.  Burton  (Utah) 

Phimp  Burton  (Calif.) 

George  Bush  (Tex.) 

Daniel  E.  Button  (NT.) 

James  A.  Byrne  (Pa.) 

John  W.  Byrnes  (Wla.) 

Earle  OabeU  (Tex.) 

William  T.  CabUl  (NJ.) 

Hugh  L.  Cany  (N.T.) 

Bob  Casey  (Tex.) 

Elford  A.  Cederberg  (Mich.) 

Emanuel  Celler  (N.T.) 

Prank  M.  Clark  (Pa.) 


Dcmald  D.  (nancy  (Ohio) 
Don  B.  (Tlaujen  (Calif.) 
James  C.  Cleveland  (X.^) 
JeSery  Cohelan  (Calif.) 
Harold  R  Comer  (m.) 
Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr.  (If.T.) 
Sllvo  O.  CoDte  (Mass.) 
John  CTonyers.  Jr.  (Mich.) 
Robert  J.  Corbett  (Pa.) 
Jamea  C.  Corman  (Calif.) 
WllfUun  C.  Cramer  (Pla.) 
John  C.  Culver  (Iowa) 
Glenn  Cunningham  (Nebr.) 
EmllioQ.  Daddarlo  (Conn.) 
Domlnlck  V  Daniels  (NJ.) 
Jolm  W.  Davis  (Oa.) 
Wmiam  L.  Dawson  (Bl.) 
EUglo  de  la  Oaraa  (Tex.) 
Jamas  J.  Delaney  (N.T.) 
Jobn  R.  Dellenba^k  (Oreg.) 
J(dm H.Dent  (Pa.) 
Edward  J   Oerwlnakl  (Bl.) 
Charles  c.  Digga.  Jr.  (Mich.) 
JohnD.  DlngeU  (Mich.) 
Harold  D.  Donobue  (Mass.) 
John  O.  Dow  (N.T.) 
John  Dowdy  (Tex.) 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulakl  (M.T.) 
Florence  P.  Dwyer  (N  J.) 
Bob  Eckhardt  (Tex.) 
Ed  Edmondson  (Okla.) 
Don  Edwards  (Calif.) 
Jack  Edwards  (Ala.) 
Joshua  Ellbeig  (Pa.) 
Marvm  L  Escb  (Mich.) 
Edward  D.  Esbleman  (Pa.) 
Frank  E.  Evans  (Oolo.) 
George  H  Pallon  ( Md.) 
Laonard  Paibeteln  (N.T.) 
Dante  B.  Poscell  (Fla.) 
Michael  A.  Pelghan  (Ohio) 
PaulPIndley  (Bl.) 
Paul  A.  Flno  (NT.) 
Daniel  P.  Wood  (Pa.) 
Thflsnas  S.  Foley  (Wash.) 
Oerald  R.  Ford  (Mich.) 
WUUam  D.  Ford  (Mich.) 
L.  H.  Poutaln  (K.c.) 
Donald  M.  Fraser  (Minn.) 
Samuel  N.  Prledel  (Md.) 
Richard  Fulton  (Tenn.) 
Don  Fuqua  (Fla.) 
Nick  Oallfianakla  (N.O.) 
Oomellua  E.  OaUagher  (NJ.) 
Kdward  A.  Oarmata  (Ud.) 
Tosn  S.  Geltys  ( S.C. ) 
Bohert  N.  Qlalmo  (Oomi.) 
Sam  Gibbons  (Fla.) 
Jacob  H.  GUbert  (NT.) 
Charlee  E.  GoodeU  (N.T.) 
George  A.  Goodllng  (Pa.) 
Henry  B.  Gonzalee  (Tax.) 
Kenneth  J.  Gray  (Bl.) 
Bdlth  Green  (Ore  ) 
WUUam  J.  Green  (Pa.) 
Martha  W.  onmths  (Mich.) 
Jamea  R.  Grover.  Jr.  (N.T.) 
Gilbert  Oude  (Md.) 
O.  Elliott  Hagan  (Qa.) 
Jamee  A.  Haley  (Fla.) 
Seymour  Halpem  (N.T.) 
Lee  H.  Hamilton  (Ind.) 
John  Paul  Hammerscbmidt  (Alk.) 
James  M.  Hanley  (N.T.) 
Blcfaard  T  Banna  (Oallf.) 
George  V.  Hansen  ( Idaho) 
JUUa  Butler  Hansen  ( Wssh.) 
WlUlam  Henry  Harrison  (Wyo.) 
Jaznes Harvey  (Mich.) 
WUllam  D  Hathavay  (Maine) 
Augusttu  F.  Hawkins  (Oallf.) 
Ken  Hecbler  ( W.  Va.) 
Margaret  M.  Heckler  (Mass.) 
Henry  Helstoakl  (NJ.) 
Ployd  T.  Hicks  ( Wsah.) 
ObetHollDeld  (Calif.) 
Bmer  J.  Holland  (Pa.) 
Frank  J.  Horton  (N.T.) 
Craig Hosmer  (Calif.) 
James  J.  Howard  (NJ.) 
WUllam  L.  Hungate  (Mo.) 


John  E.Hunt  (NJ.) 
Sdward  Hutdilnson  (SCeh.) 
Donald  J.  Irwin  (Oonn.) 
Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.  (Ind.) 
JohnJarman  (Okla.) 
Oiarlea  8.  Joelson  (N  J.) 
Harold  T.  Johnson  (Oallf.) 
Bobert  E.  Jones.  Jr.  (Ala.) 
Joseph  E.  Karth  (Minn.) 
Abraham  Kasen,  Jr.  (Tte.) 
Jamas  Kee  ( W.  Va.) 
Haatlnga  Keith  (Maas.) 
Bdna F.Kelly  (NT.) 
Carleton  J.  Klnj  (NT.) 
CecU  R.  King  (Calif.) 
Horace  R.  Komegay  (N.O.) 
Tlieodore  R.  Kupf  ermaa  (N.T.) 
Dan  Kuykendall  (Tenn.) 
Peter  N.  Kyros  (Mains) 
Melvln  R.  Laird  (Wis.) 
OdlnlAngen  (Minn.) 
Sherman  P.  Uoyd  (Utah) 
Olarenoc D. Long  (Md.) 
Speedy  O.  Long  (La.) 
Donald  E.  Lukens  (Oblo) 
Blchatd  D.  MoOarthy  (N.T.) 
John  W.  McCvmaok  (Maia.) 
Josapb  M.  UcOade  (Pa.) 
Jaok  H.  MdXmald  (Mlcb.) 
Bobert  0.  MOBWCB  (N.T.) 
John  J.  MePaU  (Oallf.) 
Torbert  M.  Maodonald  (Mass.) 
Clark  MaoOregor  (Minn.) 
Bervey  Q.  Maohen  (Md.) 
Ray  J.  Madden  (Ind.) 
Charlee  McC.  Mathlaa,  Jr.  (Md.) 
Robert  B  Uatblas  (Calif.) 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (HawaU) 
Uoyd  Meeds  (Waah.) 
Thomas  J.  MeaklU  (Oocui.) 
Goorge  P.  MUler  (Calif.) 
WUbur  D.  MllU  (Ark.) 
Joseph  O  Mlnlah  (NJ.) 
Patsy  T  Ulok  (HawaU) 
Chester  L.  Mlxe  (Kans.) 
O  V  Montgomery  (Miss.) 
WUllam  s  Moorhead  (Pa.) 
Thomas  E.  Morgan  (Pa.) 
Thomas  G.  Morris  (H.  MctL) 
P.  Bradford  Morse  (Maas.) 
Bogera  C.  B.  Morton  (Md.) 
Charles  A.  Moaber  (Oblo) 
John  B.  Moes  (C;allf .) 
Abraham  J.  Multer  (N.T.) 
John  M  Murphy  (NT.) 
WlUlam  T.  Murphy  (HI.) 
Laden  H.  Nedzl  (Mlcb.) 
BobertN.  C  Nil  (;>a.) 
laamttCHara  (HI.) 
James  O.  O'Hara  (Mich.) 
Alvln  E  O-Konskl  ( WU.) 
Arnold  Olsen  (Mont.) 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  (Maas.) 
Blehard  L.  Ottlnger(H.T.) 
Bdward  J.  Patten  (HJ.) 
Thomas  M.  Pelly  (Waah.) 
Claude  Pepper  (Pla.) 
Carl  D.  Perkins  (Ky.) 
Jerry  L.  Pettis   (Oallf.) 
PhUlp  J.  PhUbln  (Maaa) 
J.  J.  Pickle  (Tex.) 
Otis  G.  Pike  (N.T.) 
Blehard  H.  Poff  (Ta.) 
Howard  W.  PoUock  (Alaska) 
Joe  R.  Pool  (Tex.) 
Melvln  Price   (Bl.) 
Bobert  Price   (Tex.) 
David  Pryor  (Ark.) 
wjmww  o.  Pudnskl  (m.) 
Graham   Purcell    (Tex.)  * 

Albert  H.  Qule  (MUm.) 
Tom  RaUsback  (HI.) 
WUllam  '.  RandaU  (MO.) 
Thomas  M.  Bees  (OaUX.) 
Ogden  K.  Beld  (N.T.) 
Ben  Belfel  (8.  Dak.) 
■d  Brtnerke  (OaUf.) 
Joseph  T.  Besnlek  (N.T.) 
Henry  S.  Reuse  (Wis.) 
George  M.  Rhodes  (Pa.) 
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Joim  J.  BhodM  (Arlx.) 
Dookld  W.  Rlagle.  Jr.  (Ulek.) 
Bmj  BotwrO   (To.) 
Hovutl  W,  RobUoa  (■.TJ 
Pster  W  iUxlUia.  Jr.  OJ.) 
Brnrn  O.  Ro«<n  (Odo.) 
p«ul  a.  Rogeim  (»to.) 
Ftwl  B  KoQDBy  (P«.) 
Buijamln  S   RoMnUial  (H.TJ 
WUlUun  V   Both  (Del.) 
Rldurd  L.  RoudebuBb  (Ind.) 
J.  Uwrnm  nouih  (Uul.) 
■award  R.  Boybu  (C»UI.) 
PhUlp  Buppe   (Ulcli.l 
WUlUun  F.  Hymn  (K.T.) 
Mrnand  J.  3(  a«muaA  (ftX) 
William  L  St.  One*  (Oonn.) 
John  P.  S»ylor   (Pa.) 
Heurj  C    Schadetxsrg  (Wl*.) 
Jamea  H-  Scheuer  (N.T.) 
Rlchartl  S-  Sctawelkcr  (Pa.) 
?ted  Sctowengel    (Iowa) 
OeorKe  C   Shlplc;  (lU.) 
Oarxier  E.  Shrlver  (Kana.) 
B.  P.  Slsk   (Cam.) 
HeniT  Bmlth  III  (N.T.) 
Jamea  V.  Smith  (Okla.) 
WllUam  Springer  (Ul.) 
Robert  T-  ataffortl  (Vt.) 
Barley  O  Staggars  (W.  Va.) 
J.  WllUam  Stanton  (Ohio) 
Tom  StwKl  (Okla.) 
Sam  Stelger  (Aria.) 
Rob«rt  O.  Stepbena.  Jr.  (Os.)    | 
Samuel  S.  stratcon  (N.T.)  i 

W.  B.  Stuckey  (Oa.) 
Leonor  K.  SulUyan  (Mo.) 
Bobon  Tart,  Jr .  (Ohio) 
Boy  A.  Taylor  (NO 

Ctiarlaa  M.  Teagu*  (CalU.) 

BetOart  Tenzer  (N.T.) 

pletcbar  ThompaoD  (Oa.) 

Prank  Tbompaon.  Jr.  (N  J.) 

Robert  O  Tleman  (AX) 

John  V.  Tunn«y  ( CalU.) 

UorrU  K  Ddall  ( Aria.) 

Uonel  VanDeerlln  (CalU.) 

Ouy  Vander  Jagt  (HQch.) 

Joaepb  P  Vlfcorlto  (Pa.) 

Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr.  (La.) 

Jerome  R  Waldle  (CalU.) 

K  S  Johnny  Walker  (N.  Max.) 

O.  Robert  WatUna  (Pa.) 

Cbarlea  W.  Wtaalen.  Jr.  (Ohio) 

J.  Indng  Whalley  (Pa.) 

Richard  White  (Tex.) 

William  B.  Wldnall  (1».J.) 

Lawrence  O.  WllUama  (Pa.) 

Lairy  Wljin.  Jr.  (Kaha.) 

LaMerL.  Wolir  (NT.) 

Jim  Wright  (Tea.) 

Wendell  Wyatt  (Oreg.) 

John  W,  Wydler  (N.T.) 

Sidney  R.  Tatea  (m.) 

Jdtm  Toung  (Tex.) 

damant  J.  Zablockl  (WK.) 

BocarH.  Zlon  (tnd.) 

Mr.  Spealcer,  In  oommemoniting  the 
Joyous  event  of  Pasaorer.  let  us  not  f  or»*t 
kbout  the  tr&glc  fate  of  Jews  In  the  So- 
Tl*t  Union  and  let  us  Join  In  ezpresslns 
the  hope  that  they,  too,  may  be  dellrered 
tram  their  present  situation. 
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TW  Blade  of  a  RichteMs  Sword 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  1DUIO 
IK  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPBKSnrTATlVBB 

WednesdMt.  AprU  12,  IHT 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Reverend  Martin  Lather  King  baa 


mixed  the  civil  rt«bU  Iwue  with  protests 
against  the  American  position  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  He  haa  been  sharply  critical 
of  the  US.  position  and  has  said  that  the 
United  States  U  "the  greatest  purveyor 
of  violence  in  the  world  today." 

Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain 
of  the  UB.  Senate,  recently  replied  to 
Dr.  King  In  an  article  entitled  "The 
Blade  of  a  Righteous  Sword,"  aa  follows: 

Thi  Bladx  or  A  RioHTxotm  awoao 
(By  Dr.  PredertcJt  Brown  HairU.  Chaplain. 
UB.  Senate) 
There  la  nothing  Inherently  good  or  ba<l 
about  a  word.  The  quality  of  sharpened 
■teal  may  depend  on  whether  tt  la  In  the 
hands  of  a  surgeon  or  a  bandit.  Karth's 
greatest  Teacher  »dinonlBhed.  "Put  up  your 
sword:  for  he  that  Ukss  It  ahaU  perish  by 
It.*  That  sword  was  drawn  In  an^r  and 
veogeanoe.  It  was  a  bad  swoid.  But  Jeeus 
•■Ian  taid.  "I  am  not  eome  to  faring  peace,  but 
a  sword."  That  sword  unsheathed  agalnjit 
erU  was  a  good  sword.  AU  depends  upon  the 
purpoM  for  which  the  blade  Is  to  be  used. 

Without  swords,  cBerced  men  are  compelled 
to  cry  peace  when  there  is  no  peace  and  to 
surrender  the  most  heavenly  things  to  the 
meat  hellish  forces.  There  Is  a  sword  bathed 
Ln  he>Ten.  If  sifords  sjre  In  the  bands  only 
oC  those  who  cannot  be  trusted  with  them, 
then  the  only  peace  possible  between  the 
ILon  and  the  lamb,  which,  it  Is  prophealed. 
shall  some  day  Ue  down  together.  Is  for  the 
lamb  to  He  down  Inalde  the  lion.  There  are 
present-day  appealers  of  erll  who  would  label 
that  arrangement  peace.  But  a  peace  dtc- 
tat«d  by  unethical  force  la  the  peace  of 
■laves. 

A  nation  must  be  strong  to  make  Its  word 
for  peace  effective.  A  peace  gained  by  con- 
stant retreat  because  of  the  threatening 
blackmail  of  superior  force  Is  not  peace,  but 
war.  It  win  be  a  day  of  mourning  for  all  the 
tree  world  If  ever  our  nation,  whose  potential 
force  Is  the  greatest,  refuses  to  back  to  the 
hilt  Its  belief  in  universal  brotherhood  and  to 
use  Its  terrible  swift  sword  against  sggres- 
sora  ready  to  pounce  on  new  victims. 

There  always  la  enough  bad  In  Uie  world 
to  shatter  any  dream  of  an  ethical  peace, 
unleas  that  lU  will  has  a  restraining  fear  of 
the  power  of  organlxed  good  will.  To  weaken 
the  national  striking  power  La  to  vote  to  make 
It  LnevlUbla  that  the  democracies  shall  be 
forced  to  do  the  bidding  otf  oral  pervcrta  who 
have  been  allowed  to  fastUon  a  preponder- 
ance of  aworda. 

Of  counw.  force  never  la  the  last  word. 
At  beet.  It  but  clears  the  way  for  the  con- 
•trucUve  agencies  of  friendship,  good  will 
and  co-operation  to  do  their  healing  work, 
ao  that  at  least  swords  can  be  turned  Into 
plowshares.  But  when  you  face  men  who 
have  put  the  state  oo  the  throne.  Instead  of 
Ood.  you  cannot  conquer  them  by  kindly 
example  or  a  friendly  smile.  No  gentle 
charms  can  stay  the  fangs  of  the  cobra  when 
It  Is  ready  to  strike.  To  allow  calloua  dev- 
Utry^whenever  It  la  powerful  enough — to 
trample  rtghteousneas  into  the  mire  at  will, 
while  the  foroea  of  good  stand  Impotently 
by.  Is  a  tragic  travesty  of  justice  and  Judg- 
m^ent. 

In  England,  before  World  War  n.  a  group 
of  influential  clergymen.  Ignoring  Germany's 
rearmament.  led  a  movement  utterly  to  re- 
nounce the  sword  of  defense. 

t>eclartng  they  were  willing  to  risk  all  oa 
meeting  Hitler's  threat  with  undentanding 
and  good  win.  they  secured  hiuidreds  o( 
thousands  of  signed  pledges  of  a  virtual 
refusal  to  take  up  arms.  That  fuUle  policy, 
sincerely  foilowed,  helped  to  bomb  the 
churches  of  which  these  preachers  were  the 
minister!  and  to  fill  the  land  witJi  lamenta- 
tions for  the  mangled  and  the  dead.  That 
croaade  waa  a  deOnlta  factor  In  Britain^ 
unpreparednesa  when  ths  foe  struck.    Time 


tragically  proved  it  was  no  hour  to  exchange 
a  clean  sword  for  an  olive  branch. 

In  America,  a  man  stood  up  in  a  free 
pulpit  to  preach.  He  quoted  deucbed  sen- 
tences frcxn  the  Christ  whoae  band  held  the 
laah  when  Hla  Father's  Houae  was  made  a 
den  of  thieves,  and  whose  eyea  were  often 
aa  a  flame  of  fire.  The  preacher  declared 
that  evil,  no  matter  how  diabolical,  was 
never  to  bs  resisted  with  any  physical  weap- 
ons. Rhetorically,  he  asked.  -What  baa  a 
sword  ever  accomplished  worthwhile?" 

In  a  pew  was  a  worshiper  in  whoee  heart 
was  an  aching  void  and  In  whose  home  was 
a  Gold  Star,  speaking  oC  the  valor  of  a  young 
crusader  who  marched  forth  with  a  righteous 
sword  and  came  not  t>ack.  At  the  church 
door,  following  the  service,  that  worahlper 
said  to  the  clergyman:  "I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  that  the  rlght«oua  sword  has  done." 

"What?"  asked  the  minister: 

Beplled  the  Ustener  with  deep  feeling: 
"The  sword  in  the  hand  of  those  who  have  re- 
sisted militant  evU  has  given  you  the  right  to 
stand  here  today  and  to  proclalm^  your  coo- 
vlcUona  without  fear  of  being  liquidated." 

The  one  who  had  publicly  said  that  ramp- 
ant evil  was  never  to  be  rcalated  by  force 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then  acknowl- 
edged, "I  am  afraid  I  cannot  refute  that." 

There  la  no  refutatloo  In  Ood's  world  and 
mans  tor  the  flash  of  the  righteous  swordi 
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Stale  of  Israel  Hai  New  laTeiior't 
loceotiTei 


EXTENSION  OP  REldARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MABTlAini 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Wednesdaw.  AprU  26.  1967 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US. 
Department  of  Commerce  pubUshee  a 
very  useful  and  informative  weekly 
magazine.  International  Commerce. 
The  articles  It  contains  are  meant  to 
stimulate  thought  toward  the  solution  of 
problems  confronting  the  Interriational 
businessman  and  to  provide  oonstrucUve 
suggestions. 

Inasmuch  a«  the  State  of  Israel  Is 
America's  best  friend  In  the  strategically 
Important  Middle  East,  tt  was  deemed 
advisable  to  Invite  the  attention  of  US. 
Investors  to  new  Incentives  of  the  Israeli 
Oovemment  to  encourage  capital  In- 
vestments In  that  free  and  democratic 
nation. 

Believing  it  to  be  of  sufficient  Impor- 
tance to  warrant  greater  publicity.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  sirtlcle 
regarding  these  new  Investor's  Incentives, 
which  appeared  In  the  AprU  24,  1967, 
issue  of  International  Commerce  be  re- 
printed In  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 
IsaAXL  Has  New  iHravroa's  Imckntxvks  rot 
Two  RSCIOHS 
The  Israeli  Government  haa  drawn  up  new 
measures  designed  to  enhance  the  existing 
IncenUves  offered  under  the  I9Se  Law  for 
Encouragement  of  Capital  tnveetment. 

Currently  awalUng  formal  adopUoo.  which 
Is  expected  shortly,  the  new  measuree  would 
favor  the  southern  (south  oi  Beeraheba)  and 
northern  (northeast  of  Nasareth)  regions  of 
the  country  where  Industry  haa  not  advanced 
aa  rapidly  aa  It  haa  In  the  narrow  central 
region  that  brackeU  T»l  Aviv  and  Haifa. 


For  an  approved  investment  project  Ul 
either  of  the  two  favored  regions,  a  govern- 
ment grant  would  be  available  to  cover  one- 
third  of  the  capital  investment  In  machinery 
and  equipment,  plus  one-flfth  of  that  in  land 
improvement.  Also,  up  to  66%  of  the  total 
investment  in  tlsed  assets  would  be  financed 
by  the  Industrial  Development  Bank  <^  Is- 
rael at  a  subsidised  interest  rate  of  0^  %  (as 
against  10%  without  the  subsidy),  provided 
the  total  of  the  grant  and  the  subsldlaed 
loan  did  not  exceed  80%  of  the  overall  m- 
vestment  In  fixed  assets. 

Xn  addiUon,  purchases  of  machinery  and 
equipment  would  be  exempt  from  Indirect 
taxes,  regardless  of  where  It  was  purchased. 
At  present,  this  exemption  applies  only  to 
such  Items  purchased  with  foreign  exchange. 
The  same  incentives,  but  with  the  terms 
scaled  down  actnewhat,  would  be  applicable 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  country  not 
falling  within  the  favored  northern  and 
southern  reglona. 

Meanwhile,  the  Israeli  Inveatment  Author- 
ity has  drawn  up  a  list  of  industnes  In  which 
new  investment  Is  to  be  given  special  em- 
phasis. Though  the  new  incentives  described 
above  would  not  be  limited  to  Investments 
in  these  listed  industries,  the  latter  have 
been  Identlfled  as  of  special  Intereet  because 
of  their  promising  export  potential. 

Following  are  some  of  the  Industries  listed 
by  the   Israeli   Inveetment  Authorlty: 

Fur  and  leather  fashion  wear.  IrrlgaUon 
equipment.  Agricultural  equipment.  Food 
prooeeslng  equipment,  Equipment  for  chemi- 
cal industries.  Commercial  baking  and  cook- 
ing equipment.  Construction  equipment. 
Bospit&l  and  dental  equipment.  liiborBtory 
equipment.  Pharmaceuticals,  Electrical  in- 
struments and  Industrial  diamond  tools. 


EritUb   Coandl   Provides  Usef«l   Model 
for  Usttcd  States 


EKTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   KIMNXBOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedntndav.  AprU  26,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  m.R.  7745)  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  private  American  or- 
ganizations In  their  overseas  activities, 
to  operate  certain  Information,  cultural 
and  educational  programs  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  overseas,  and  to  encourage 
persons  active  In  political  life  In  this 
country  io  share  their  knowledge  and 
experience  In  an  International  political 
dialogue. 

These  activities  would  Ik  carried  out 
in  a  new  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs. In  some  respects,  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent for  this  institute  either  In  the 
United  States  or  In  other  countries.  Its 
proposal  follows  the  revelation  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  oovertly  as- 
sisted varloiu  private  American  groups 
operating  overseas. 

But  the  need  for  privately  managed 
yet  publlcally  supported  organisations  to 
work  overseas  has  been  reoognlxed  l>y 
other  cotmtrles.  Including  Great  Britain 
whoee  British  Council  Is  now  33  years 
old.  To  Judge  the  extent  that  the  Brit- 
ish experience  la  relevant  to  our  prob- 
lems, I  am  Including  below  an  account  of 


the  BriU^  Ooundl'a  operation,  taken 
from  Its  last  annual  report: 

What  Is  thx  BamsK  Codhcil? 
"Tlie  British  Oommlttee  for  Relations  with 
Other  Oountrlec"  was  established  In  1094  by 
private  Initiative  and  with  the  support  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  The  title  was  soon  sim- 
plified to  "The  British  OouncU".  The  mala 
thought  m  the  mlnda  of  those  refiponsibie 
for  setting  up  the  Council  was  that  a  body 
was  needed  which  represected  British  life 
and  Institutions  aa  a  whole,  and  would  have 
the  long-term  aim  of  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  Britain  and  other 
countries.  This  could  only  be  done  by  a  body 
which  was  not  a  Department  of  Oovemment, 
and  which  would  thua  be  free  from  the  sus- 
picion that  Its  work  was  directed  to  ahort- 
term  en<ls,  or  swayed  by  transitory  political 
exigencies. 

A  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Ooun- 
cU in  1940,  which  defined  the  Oouncli'i  alms 
as  the  promotion  of  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  English  lan- 
guage abroad  and  the  development  of  closer 
cultural  relations  with  other  countries.  Tills 
very  broad  definition  has  enabled  the  Ooun- 
cll  to  change  the  pattern  oi  Its  activities  to 
meet  new  needs. 

The  Councils  affairs  are  directed  by  an 
Executive  Committee  of  thirty  members.  A 
minority  of  these  are  nonilnated  by  ICnlsters 
and  include  representatives  of  the  Foreign 
Oflloe,  the  Commonwealth  Office,  the  Ulnlstry 
of  Overseas  Development,  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Depiartment  of  Education  and 
Science.  Hie  other  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Oommlttee  are  elected  by  the  Oommlt- 
tee Itself,  and  include  representatives  of  uni- 
versities, literature  and  publishing,  science, 
the  arts.  Industry,  the  trade  unl«u,  and 
Members  of  Parliament  from  both  sides  of 
the  House  of  Coounons. 

Ths  CouncU  also  draws  on  the  experlenoe 
and  advice  of  many  leading  figures  in  educa> 
tlon.  the  sciences,  the  professions  and  the 
arts,  who  give  their  services  to  the  CouncU 
through  membership  of  a  number  of  advisory 
committees.  Tbere  are.  for  Instance,  ad- 
visory committees  on  English  teaching,  uni- 
versity interchange.  British  books  overeeoa. 
the  sciences,  including  engineering  and  agri- 
culture, medicine,  law.  fine  arts,  drama  and 
music.  There  are  also  committees  to  advise 
on  the  special  contributions  which  Scotland 
and  Wales  can  make  to  the  work  of  ths 
Council. 

The  CouncU's  annual  Income  now,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  19608.  Is  over  ten  million 
pounds,  provided  almost  entirely  from  pub- 
lic funds.  It  is  natural  to  ask  how  this  de- 
gree of  support  from  the  Exchequer  Is  com- 
patible with  the  Coimcil's  independence. 
There  is  of  course  a  fairly  close  financial 
control  by  the  Treasury,  directed  to  ensuring 
the  same  standards  as  obtain  In  Government 
Departments.  Nevertheless,  the  Council 's 
posiUon  Is  In  some  respects  analogous  to 
that  of  other  bodies  a-hlch  are  not  Oovem- 
ment Departmenu.  but  which  are  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  public  funds,  such 
as  the  overseas  service  of  the  BBC  or  the 
universities;  and  like  these  bodies  the 
Council  retains  a  considerable  degree  of  real 
Independence  from  Oovemment  control. 
Broadly  speaking,  and  subject  to  the  wishes 
of  the  overseas  governments  concerned,  the 
Oovemment  decides  in  what  ooun'jies  the 
CouncU  shall  work,  and  on  what  scale  and 
ths  Council  decides  what  kind  of  work  it  will 
do.  There  Is.  of  course,  dose  and  frequent 
eoosultatlon  between  the  CouncU  and  De- 
partments of  Oovemment.  particularly  the 
Overseas  Departments.  The  non-poUtlcal 
character  of  the  Council's  work  Is  weU  rec- 
ognised overseas,  and  no  doubt  Is  one  of  the 
factors  which  has  led  to  the  great  friendll- 
neas  and  oo-operatlon  which  the  Ooundl's 
oacera  overseas  receive. 


Two  Partacrshipi  for  Nvclcar 
ProfKSS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFEU) 

or  nxtKOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26.  1967 

Mr.   RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 

Oletm  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the  UJ3. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  £poke  at  the 
dedication  of  a  new  headquarters  for  the 
Nuclear-Chicago  Corp.  on  April  25. 1967. 
In  Des  Plalnes,  Ql. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  remarks  centered  on  the 
many  valuable  applications  of  radio- 
isotopes and  radiation  instnimentd  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  commends 
the  partnership  between  Government 
and  private  enterprise  In  applying  nu- 
clear research  to  agricultural,  medical, 
scientific,  and  oigineerlng  problems. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
Dr.  Seaborg's  address: 

Two  PAKTNxasmrs  rot  Nuciau  PBOOXBse 
rm  very  glad  to  have  a  part  in  dedicating 
this  new  headquarters  for  the  Nucltsr-Chl- 
cago  Corporation. 

Last  year  Nuclear -Chicago  and  the  Q.  D, 
Searle  Company  got  married.  I'm  not  sure 
whether  this  new  headquarters  is  the  off- 
spring of  that  union  «  whether  It  was  con- 
ceived before  the  merger.  But  in  either 
event.  It  now  haa  two  legitimate  parents, 
and  I'm  happy  to  be  here  at  the  christening 
to  wish  It  weU  on  behalf  of  the  Atomic 
KntTgy  Commission. 

I'm  glad  to  be  here  at  the  Invitation  of 
John  Kuranx.  John  and  I  are  old-timers 
In  the  relaUvaty  young  field  of  nuclear 
•clence:  both  of  us  worked  on  the  Manhattan 
Project.  Now  John  Is  Nuclear-Chicago's 
Senior  Vice  Preaident.  The  title  Senior  Vice 
President  always  makes  a  very  strong  Im- 
pression on  me,  because  I  work  for  an  organ- 
laatlon — the  Federal  Oovemmsnt — that 
doesnt  have  a  Senior  Vice  Presldsct.  Mr. 
Humphrey  Is  Just  the  Vice  President  and 
there  arent  any  other  vice  presidents  for 
him  to  have  seniority  over. 

Senior  Vice  President  J<^n  Kuranx  Is  also 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's Advisory  Committee  on  Isotopes  and 
Radiation  Development.  This  group  has 
done  a  lot  toward  disproving  that  definition 
which  says  that  a  committee  is  a  group  that 
keeps  minutes  and  loses  hours.  Bis  leader- 
ahlp  on  this  committee  haa  heli>ed  to  en- 
courage Industry  to  use  radioisotopes  and 
nuclear  radiaUon  on  a  wider  scale.  Those  of 
us  at  the  AEC,  along  with  many  people  In 
private  industry,  are  Indebted  to  John  and 
his  oommlttee  because  they  are  really  doing 
aU  (tf  us  an  important  service.  And  I  am 
here  today  to  acknowledge  his  contrlbutlan 
as  weU  as  to  Join  In  dedicating  this  new  cor- 
porate headquarters. 

Another  reason  why  I  feel  especially  privi- 
leged to  be  here  today  Is  that  these  new 
faculties  have  a  significance  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  wUl  serve  as  head- 
quarters for  a  company  that  Is  one  of  the 
United  States'  leading  manufacturers  and 
sellers  of  nuclear  inAtrumenta  and  also  one 
of  the  country's  largest  vendors  of  radio- 
chemicals: for  the  new  headquarters  of  Nu- 
oleor-Chlcago  symboUxea  the  growing  vigor 
of  two  partnerships  In  American  nuclear 
industry.  One  la  the  partnership  between 
nuclear  instruments  and  radioisotopes.  The 
other  Is  the  partnership  between  government 
and  private  enterprise  In  the  development  of 
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nuclear  «neiT7.  BoUi  p*rtnermhlp«  ax* 
broodenlng  tbe  apptlc*Uoo4  of  ndlotsotopes 
and  rvlULtlon  tnstniin«nU  (or  the  beAeflt  of 
mankind. 

Tbe  many  valuable  uses  of  rmdl<ri8otopea 
are  among  che  most  remarkable  applications 
of  nuclear  energy.  Radioisotopes  are  now  a 
common  and  vital  tool  tn  agricultural,  medi- 
cal, iclentlfic.  and  engineering  research. 
They  are  used  to  affect  the  propertlea  ot  liv- 
ing and  noD-Uving  thing*,  to  measure  and 
teat  industrial  products,  to  trace  pbyalcal  and 
biological  processes,  and  to  produce  beat  for 
the  generation  o(  electric  power. 

Many  of  the  applications  of  radioisotopes 
would  not  be  possible  wltbout  radiation  In- 
struments. For  example,  advancfla  tn  radia- 
tion instruments  have  led  to  greater  and 
greater  use  of  radlolsotopea  •«  tracezB  tn 
medicine.  The  Importance  of  radiation  in- 
struments has  also  grown  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  iu«  of  radioisotopes  for  dlagnoalJ 
and  therapy  In  hospitals. 

Juat  about  every  medical  specialty  has 
found  a  nse  for  radioisotopes.  Wheh  todlne- 
131  la  used  to  dUgooee  and  treat  diseased 
thyroids,  the  patients  drink  It — In  a  form 
sometime  referred  to  as  the  •'atomic 
cocktail."  Each  year  in  the  United  8Ut«s 
about  a  half  mUUon  of  these  "atomic 
cocktails"  are  fcrved. 

While  I'm  on  this  subject  I  might  Juat 
mcnUoa  that  recently  the  ASC  heard  that  It 
might  r«c«ive  an  application  for  a  license 
from  a  radiopharmaceutical  ccanpeny  Intent 
upon  capturing  new  markets  by  diversifying 
Its  product  line.  Tbe  reports  said  that  this 
applicant  would  request  pennission  to  mar- 
ket an  elaborate  "bar  list"  of  r«ady  mixed 
"atomic  cocktails."  Including  a  plutontum 
punch,  a  cesium  sour,  a  cobalt  colllns.  a 
thorium  toddy,  a  fermlum  tlTX.  and  a  stron- 
tium sllng.  The  company  Is  also  reported  to 
claim  that  Its  research  and  development  di- 
vision has  discovered  a  new  radloelement 
which  they  propose  to  name  Jupltertum  and 
use  as  the  basic  Ingredient  for  a  juplterlum 
Julep. 

tfew  medical  uses  for  radioisotopes  are 
constantly  beln^  developed.  Among  theee 
Is  the  posalbUlty  that  radioisotopes  may  be 
used  as  a  long-life  power  eouroe  for  a  heart 
regulating  "pacemaker"  that  wtD  be  worn 
Inierually  by  the  heart  patient.  There  Is 
•eeo  the  posslbUlty  of  a  totaUy  artinclal 
heart  powered  by  radioisotopes. 

Is  Industry  radioisotopes  and  nuclesr 
gauges  are  not  only  saving  substantial 
amounts  of  material  and  manpower  but  are 
also  raising  the  quality  ol  manufactured 
products.  Some  examples  of  these  Indus- 
trial applications  Include  studying  engine 
designs  and  materials,  testing  the  efficacy 
of  lubricants,  measuring  the  Bow  of  liquids 
through  pipes,  controlling  the  amount  of 
material  going  into  a  great  many  consumer 
piDducta.  and  finding  defects  in  welds,  cast- 
ings, and  other  metal  objects.  In  agricul- 
ture radioisotopic  tracing  is  being  used  to 
develop  more  efficient  and  economical  ways 
of  using  fertilizer,  to  study  enlmal  and  plant 
diseases,  to  develop  better  diets  for  farm 
animals,  and  to  improve  strains  of  food 
plants  and  grains. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  economic,  icl- 
eotlfLc.  and  medical  Importance  of  radioiso- 
topes and  the  equipment  associated  with 
their  application,  there  are  now  mors  than 
14.000  AKC  and  State  licenses  for  the  poe- 
■esBlon  and  use  of  radioisotopes. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  one  reason 
why  we  are  cooUnulng  to  gain  IncreaslQg 
benefits  from  radioisotopes  is  th«t  very  great 
progress  bas  been  made  In  developing  more 
effective  nucleaz  Instruments.  The  nuclear 
Instrument  industry  has  succeastully  ex- 
ploited some  very  significant  advances  In 
modern  electronics.  Today's  semi-conductor 
detecting  and  measuring  devices  have  an 
extraordincLry  capacity  for  energy  resolution 
and  precise  measurement.     WlUi  the  &ld  ot 


recent  sdvaDces  in  eleetrooloa.  nti£lear  In- 
struments are  now  available  that  <»n  mees 
ur«  time  In  units  smaller  than  one  billloath 
of  a  second. 

We  now  have  multiparameter  analysers 
tliat  are  highly  sensitive  Ln  meas\irioc  lov 
level  radiation.  Oomputen  are  being  used 
more  and  more,  maklnjf  It  poeelble  for  signals 
to  be  analyzed,  discriminated,  stored,  and 
then  displayed  or  used  ss  an  Input  to  a  coo- 
tnd  system.  X  can  recall  that  during  an 
earlier  era  this  kind  of  instrument  technol- 
o^  was  beyond  the  Imaglnatloci  of  most 
nuclear  chemists  and  physicists  who  used  to 
build  and  work  on  their  own  Instruments 
with  voltmeteri  and'solderlng  Irons. 

One  of  the  more  sophisticated  develop- 
ments In  nuclear  instrument  technology  Is 
the  Anger  Camera,  which  can  make  pictures 
of  the  distribution  of  radloisoiopoes  In  liv- 
ing systems.  The  AXC  financed  the  develop- 
ment oi  the  Angv  Camera,  and  Nuclear- 
Chicago  applied  the  principle  of  this  device 
when  It  manufactured  the  Pho  Oamma  Ca- 
mera. The  Pho  Oamma  Camera  was  the 
first  Instrument  produced  In  the  facilities 
we  are  dedicating  today.  It  Is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  partnership  between  r»dlolsotopoes 
and   nuclear    instruments. 

The  Pho  Oanuna  Camera  Is  also  a  good 
example  of  teamwork  by  Industry  and  the 
AEC.  It  Ulustratee  the  other  partnerabip  I 
would  like  to  discuss:  the  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  private  enterprise 
In  expanding  tbe  peaceful  development  and 
usee  of  nuclear  energy.  The  success  of  this 
partnership  Is  reflected  by  the  growth,  of  the 
Isotope  and  nuclear  Instrument  industries — 
as  a  result  of  both  government  policy  and 
private  Initiative. 

Ever  since  the  A£C  was  created  beck  In 
194«.  one  of  the  obJecUves  o£  our  govem- 
ments  nuclear  energy  policy  has  bean  to 
strengthen  free  competition  In  private  enter- 
prise. During  the  last  two  decades  the  AEC 
and  private  Industry  have  worked  to  make 
♦■hiM  goal  a  reality.  We  have  progreesed  to 
the  point  where  President  Johnson  has  been 
able  to  say : 

**.  .  .  Nuclear  energy,  after  a  period  of  in- 
tensive development,  U  now  an  Integral  part 
of  tbe  American  Industrial  scene.  It  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  Oovemment  preeerve. 
I  look  forward  to  the  aseumptlon  by  the 
private  sector  ot  our  economy  of  a  steadily 
Increasing  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear 
energy. - 

The  participation  of  prlvatr  industry  tn 
tbe  producUoQ.  dlstrtbattoo,  and  uae  ot 
radlolstotopee  U  steadUy  Increasing.  The 
AEC  Is  moving  ahead  with  Its  program  to 
discontinue  the  production  and  dlstrtbutloa 
of  radioisotopes  as  the  growing  private  capa- 
bility in  this  area  expands.  As  ot  October 
lOM  the  AEC  had  withdrawn  from  the  prepa- 
ration and  sale  of  38  radioisotopes.  A  valu- 
able government  aid  to  Industry  was  estab- 
lished In  19M  when  the  AEC  formally  opened 
an  Isotope  Information  Center  at  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laborataory,  which  will  collect, 
evaluate,  and  disseminate  worldwide  infor- 
mation on  tbe  production  of  radioisotopes 
and  their  use  In  industry  and  research. 

While  encouraging  an  Increased  role  for 
private  industry,  the  AJEC's  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  are  leading  toward  new 
uses  and  larger  demands  tor  radioisotopes. 
FV>r  example,  tbe  AEC  U  supporting  work  in- 
tended to  apply  activation  analysis  to  In- 
dustrial quality  coutrol.  This  project  alms 
to  go  beyond  tbe  laboratory  applications  of 
neutron  activation  analysis  and  put  it  right 
on  the  producUon  line.  Such  a  technique 
would  enable  a  continuous  analysis  of  the 
constituents  of  raw  materials  used  In  manu- 
facturing proceeeee  without  tbe  need  for 
InterrupUng  production.  To  meet  tbe 
changing  needs  of  science  and  technology, 
the  AEC  Is  continuing  research  and  develop- 
ment on  improving  the  technology  for  pro- 


ducing and  separating  Isotopes  with  a  view 
toward  increasing  their  quaUty.  quantity, 
and  availability. 

Work  supported  by  tbe  ABC  has  also  led 
to  the  development  of  a  radioisotope  exciter 
for  gold  detection.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
International  Interest  in  this  gold  detecting 
zoachine — not  only  by  ptoepectora  and 
miners,  but  also  by  ciutoms  Inspectors  and 
smuggler!.  Every  Sunday  morning  I  get  up 
early  to  see  If  this  gold-detecting  device  U 
being  featured  in  Dick  Tracy's  crime- 
stoppers. 

Besides  tlie  gold  detector,  neutron  acUva- 
tlon  analysis  la  being  applied  to  sclenUflc 
crime  detection.  Por  example,  over  flOO 
cases  are  pending  in  which  evidence  ob- 
tained from  activation  analysis  wUl  be  used. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  bas  already 
participated  in  at  least  20  cases  Involving 
neutron  activation  analysis.  Activation 
analysis  Is  also  being  used  to  determine  the 
origin  of  Illegal  shipments  of  narcotics,  as 
well  as  to  examine  evidence  related  to  mall 
robberies  and  other  Illegal  actlvlUee  involv- 
ing the  postal  system.  Those  of  you  who 
follow  tbe  conflict  between  crime  and  law 
enforcement  on  television  will  appreciate  the 
great  contribution  that  nuclear  energy  can 
make  to  tbe  InveeUgatlon  and  prosecution 
of  criminals.  Even  Batman  and  Robin  might 
find  it  lees  of  a  struggle  to  foil  the  con- 
spiracies of  tbe  Joker  and  the  Penguin  if  tbe 
Dynamic  Duo  were  equipped  to  do  activation 
analysis. 

The  instruments  ^hat  help  us  to  gain  the 
great  beneflu  from  radioisotopes  are  now 
prt>duced  by  a  full-fledged,  privately  owned 
manufacturing  Industry.  Today's  nuclear  In- 
strument industry  Is  a  far  cry  from  an  earlier 
time  when  nuclear  instruments  were  custom 
built  In  AEC  laboratories  to  meet  specific 
needs.  Tbe  manufacturers  of  radiation  de- 
tection and  measurement  instruments  were 
among  the  first  Independent  groups  to  form 
after  the  government's  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram began  to  encourage  commercial  pro- 
curements of  certain  components.  Today 
virtually  all  nuclear  componenu  and  equip- 
ment are  available  commercially.  In  supply- 
ing nuclear  Instruments  tbere  Is  little  If  any 
competition  between  government  and  private 
IndtLHtry.  Tbe  nuclear  instrument  manufac- 
turing Industry  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
how  an  Msentlal  function  can  be  transferred 
from  a  government  laboratory  to  private  in- 
dustry with  benefiU  to  tbe  government,  to 
Industry,  and  to  the  general  economic  wel- 
fare. 

In  tbe  United  States  today,  there  are  about 
170  Onns  that  mAoufacturc  nuclear  Instru- 
ments. Sales  of  nuclear  Instruments  are 
expected  to  increase  by  alwut  15  percent  an- 
nually and  to  approach  tlSO  to  •aoo  million 
by  1070.  At  present  the  biggest  customers 
of  the  nuclear  instruments  industry  are  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  its  contractors. 
overseas  buyers,  and  United  States  industry. 
In  the  future  those  parts  of  the  market 
expected  to  grow  moet  rapidly  are  tiie  in- 
dustrial, nuclear  power,  and  medical  sectors. 
Tbe  expected  growth  In  the  medical  sector 
of  the  nuclear  instruments  market  is  one  of 
tbe  reasons  why  the  marriage  of  Nuclear- 
Chicago  and  Searle  holds  so  much  promise 
for  the  future. 

As  further  evidence  of  tbe  Importance  and 
growth  of  the  nuclear  Instruments  Industry, 
I  was  pleased  to  note  tbe  formation,  early 
this  year,  of  tbe  Association  of  Nuclear  In- 
strument Manufacturers. 

Free  competition  has  spurred  the  develop- 
ment of  a  ooostautly  Improving  technology 
tn  nuclear  instrumentation.  Tbe  nuclear  in- 
strument business  has  been  and  still  U 
highly  competitive  and  technologically  fast- 
moving.  Tbe  market  has  demanded  con- 
stantly Improving  systems  with  high  per- 
formance specifications.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  nuclear  Instrument  companies  to 
Innovate  In  order  to  stay  ahead— or  even  to 
stay  alive. 
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As  this  new  headquarters  facility  demon- 
strates. Nuclear-Chicago  bas  succeeded  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  technological  competl- 
U(m.  Since  Its  founding  in  1E>4€,  Nuclear- 
Chicago  has  developed  a  diversified  product 
line  of  Instruments — Including  detectors, 
monitors,  rate  meters,  scalers,  analysers,  in- 
dustrial gauges,  and  other  equipment.  Nu- 
clear-Chicago has  also  become  a  leading  sup- 
plier of  radlo-chemicals.  It  has  sales  offices 
In  about  30  cities  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  For  a  company  that  was  started 
from  scratch  only  about  twenty  years  ago, 
this  Is  Indeed  a  creditable  accomplishment — 
something  of  which  tbe  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  Nuclear-Chicago  may  be  Justly 
proud. 

The  headquarters  we  are  dedicating  today 
la  an  important  company  facility.  But  It  Is 
much  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  symbol  of  tbe 
.  growing  benefits  of  nuclear  energy  and  the 
lacceesea  achieved  through  a  policy  of  co- 
operation by  government  and  business.  I 
eongratulate  the  people  whose  efforts  mode 
this  headquarten  what  It  Is,  and  I  wish  yoa 
continued  success  in  this  our  nuclear  age. 


"Proterii  EacoftraLfc  Lutmj" — 


EXTENSION  OF  REB4ARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   CAMOLIMk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlPR«8ENTATIVEa 

W'ednesdaw.  Aprii  26,  1967 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  WU- 
lUm  Chlldg  Westmoreland  made  a 
timely  and  magnificent  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Presa 
in  New  York  City. 

General  Westmoreland  la  a  great 
American  and  a  great  South  Carolinian 
The  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  freedcHn  on  a  thousand  battlefields. 
The  following.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  full  text 
of  General  Westmoreland's  challenging 
and  historic  New  York  address  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post: 
(From  tbe  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  M,  IMH] 
TiBcr  or  Gencsju,  WssTHoaxLAHD's  RrM*nca 
ST  AP  MimKa 

A  COHHSNOnt'S  VXKW   or  THI  WOB  XM  VOTHSM 

Almost  40  months  ago  I  last  visited  this 
hotel  Just  before  leaving  for  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. I  came  by  to  see  my  friend,  Oen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

Oen.  MacArthur  said  to  me:  "I  see  yoa 
have  a  new  Job.  I  know  you  realise  that 
this  new  assignment  carries  with  It  great  op- 
portunities, but  It  also  Is  fraught  with  has- 
ards." 

I  now  wonder  whether  this  occasion  Is  an 
opportunity  or  a  hazard. 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  has  been  ac- 
corded tbe  most  Intensive  nesra  coverage  in 
history.  As  a  result,  every  American  sbould 
have,  by  this  time,  bis  own  Image  of  the  war. 
How  accurate  Is  this  Image?  Do  moat  Amer- 
icans fully  appreciate  tbe  character  of  the 
war  and  lU  complexity?  Today  I  hope  to 
contribute  to  t>ctt«r  understanding. 

What  kind  of  a  war  is  being  fought  In  Viet- 
nam? How  is  It  being  fought?  How  is  the 
battle  going?  And  what  lies  ahead?  Theee 
questions  I  will  address. 

The  Vietnamese — and  we,  their  alUee— are 
Involved  in  a  total  undertaUng — a  single,  all- 
pervading  confrontation  In  which  the  fate  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  tbe  Independence  of 
the  free  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  future  ot 
emerging  nations— as  weU  as  the  reputation 


and  the  very  honor  of  our  coantrj  are  at 
stake.  At  one  and  the  same  time,  we  must 
fight  the  enemy,  protect  the  people,  and  help 
them  build  a  natloa  in  the'  pattern  ot  their 
choice. 

The  real  objectUte 

Tbe  real  objective  of  the  w^r  is  the  people. 
If  the  enemy  could  take  Saigon,  or  the  heav- 
ily populated  areas  of  the  Delta,  or  both,  the 
war  would  be  over — without  negotiation  or 
conference.  He  lost  this  chance  two  yean 
ago.  and  I  can  promise  you  that  his  mllltsiy 
tactics  alone  will  not  win'  him  another  op- 
portunity. Yet.  despite  his  staggering  com- 
bat losses,  he  clings  to  tbe  belief  that  be  wlU 
defeat  us.  And  through  a  clever  combination 
of  peychologlcal  and  political  warfare — both 
here  and  abroad— he  has  gained  support 
which  gives  him  hope  that  he  can  win  poUU- 
cally  that  which  he  cannot  acoompllah  mlll- 
tarUy. 

Many  myths  about  the  Vletcoog  stlU  [>er- 
slst — and  I  hope  I  can  dispel  some  of  them 
here  and  now. 

The  doctrine  of  o«iqueet  In  South  Vietnam 
is  from  the  book  of  Mao  Tsetung.  It  is  the 
standard  three-phase  pattern — the  combina- 
tion of  subversive  pohUcal  cells,  guerrilla 
units,  and  conventional  military  forces. 

Between  1964  and  19«a,  potlUcal  cctlls, 
trained  and  directed  from  North  Vietnam. 
were  installed  throughout  South  Vlctnaoa. 
At  the  same  time.  Hanoi  directed  that  the 
Vletcong  begin  recruiting  and  organising 
guerrillaa,  and  training  tbem  in  terror 
tactics. 

By  late  1064  tbe  combination  of  enemy 
political -guerrilla  warfare  and  governmental 
instability  in  the  south  resulted  in  a  decision 
by  Hanoi  to  enter  the  decisive,  and  final, 
phase.  Vletcong  companies  were  formed  into 
battalions,  regiments  and  divisions,  and 
North  Vietnamese  army  units  began  to  infil- 
trate covertly  to  tbe  eoutli. 

On  Hanoi's  term* 

Never  at  any  time  during  those  10  years  of 
subversion,  terror  and  attack  did  Hanoi  relax 
Its  control  over  Its  war  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  goal  of  this  aggression 
was  then,  and  stUl  is.  the  conquest  of  tbe 
South — reunification  on  Hanoi's  terms. 

What  we  have  Is  not  a  civil  war.  It  is 
a  massive  campaign  of  external  aggresaloB 
from  Communist  Nortb  Vietnam. 

Tbe  political  cells  have  created  an  enemy 
pseudo- government  that  still  pervades  many 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  guerrillas  wage 
constantly,  mostly  at  nlgbt,  the  cruelest  kind 
of  war — terrorism — dvUlans  are  shot,  bombed 
and  mutilated  as  examples  to  those  who 
might  resist  or  defect,  or  simply  because  they 
are  leaders. 

A  typical  example  of  Vletcong  terror  took 
pUce  shTtly  before  I  left  Vietnam.  During 
the  early  morning  hours  of  April  16tb,  the 
Vletcong  attacked  a  hamlet  30  miles  north 
of  Saigon.  Among  the  victims  were  five 
revolutionary  development  team  members. 
Three  of  them  were  women.  Their  hands 
were  tied  behind  their  t>acks  and  they  were 
shot  through  the  head. 

During  the  last  nine  years.  sa.OOO  Viet- 
namese— a  large  share  of  them  teachers, 
policemen,  and  elected  or  natural  leaders — 
have  been  killed  or  kidnaped.  Translated 
to  the  United  States,  that  would  be  more 
than  600.000  people,  with  emphasis  on  may- 
ors. councUmen,  policemen,  teachers,  gov- 
ernment officials  and  even  Journalists  who 
would  not  submit  to  blackmaU. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  war  spectrum, 
we  have  fought.  In  the  aouth,  during  tbe 
past  year,  major  elements  of  eight  North 
Vletnaxneee  regular  army  divisions.  We  have 
captured  thousands  of  weapons  and  large 
stores  of  anununltlon  and  equipment  that 
have  been  transported  from  North  Vietnam. 

tn  summary:  The  Vletcong  Is  not  a  legiti- 
mate natloiuOlst  movement.     It  la  a  move- 


ment organised,  controlled  and  supported  by 
tbe  Oommunist  government  af  North  Viet- 
nam. What  support  It  gets  from  the  people 
of  Soutli  Vietnam  Is  largely  the  result  of 
terror,  intimidation,  and  murder  of  those 
Indlrlduals  who  oppose  tt. 

Two  years  ago  South  Vietnam  was  on  tbe 
verge  of  defeat.  The  enemy's  main  force 
units  were  attacking  with  Increased  intensity 
from  hidden  bases  and  sanctuaries.  The 
government  of  Vietnam  had  arrived  at  a 
croesroad.  It  was  a  question  of  honoring  a 
long-standing  commitment  by  tbe  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  to  a  young  nation 
Ogbclng  for  iu  freedom,  or  defaulting  to  tbe 
aggressor.  Our  President  reaffirmed  our  com- 
mitment and  made  the  courageous  dedaion 
to  stand  firm — to  stsy  tbe  course.  This 
meant  using  whatever  miUtary  and  economic 
power  was  necessary. 

Once  we  had  major  forces  ashore  we  began 
to  look  for  the  enemy,  and  he  was  not  hard 
to  find.  Major  battles  ensued;  they  were 
bitter  and  bloody.  But  in  tbem  we  learned 
that  the  enemy  has  little  regard  for  human 
life  and,  for  propaganda  purpoees.  will  turn 
losses  and  defeats  Into  absurd  claims  of 
victory. 

During  the  lost  year  and  a  half  we  have 
sought  out  the  enemy,  caught  him  off  guard, 
fought  him  before  he  was  ready.  For  a  time 
he  stood  and  fought  and  sre  punished  him 
severely.  Now  be  is  becoming  more  difficult 
to  find.  We  have  invaded  his  elaiXH^te  and 
widely  scattered  base  areas — some  of  them 
built  over  a  period  of  30  years. 

Working  closely  with  the  Vletiuunese  forces 
we  have  moved  Into  many  of  the  populated 
and  productive  areas  wblch  formerly  proviAM 
supplies  and  recruits  to  tbe  enemy. 
Infiltration  ia  costly 

We  have  turned  the  enemy's  ambushes 
against  him  and  we  have  learned  how  to 
draw  hlro  Into  an  ambush.  We  haym  sent 
our  deep  palroli  to  find  him.  He  has  been 
punished  by  B53  strlkee  and  unparalleled 
close  support  from  our  tactical  air.  artUlery 
and  naval  gunfire.  And  on  land  and  sea  we 
have    mode   his    infiltration    coetly. 

Although  the  military  picture  Is  favorable. 
I  emphasise  the  fact  tbat  we  have  do  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  enemy  Is  slowing  his 
Invasion  from  the  nortb.  or  that  be  is  break- 
ing up  bis  major  units  and  scattering  tbem 
about,  or  that  he  bas  given  up  his  plans  to 
try  to  Inflict  major  defeat  upon  us.  He  is 
taking  great  casualties  and  he  docs  have 
logistics  problems,  but  his  leadership  Is  good 
and  his  men  are  tough  and  tenacious.  He 
needs  a  victory  for  poUtlcal.  psychological 
and  morale  purposes,  and  he  will  continue  to 
strive  for  one. 

So  the  end  is  not  In  sight.  The  enemy  can 
hide  In  tbe  Jungles  and  moantalns  of  South 
Vietnam  where  we  cannot  reach  him  without 
major  effort.  He  rests  and  regroups,  trains 
and  replenishes  in  hidden  camps  and  supply 
areas  In  regloi^s  along  the  borders  of  neutral 
countries  and  the  demilitarized  eone  which 
he  overtly  violated  almost  a  year  ago.  He 
oontlnues  to  recruit  and  train  guerrillas  for 
use  as  guides  and  Intelligence  agents  for  his 
rn».\n  force  units  sod  for  sabotage  and  terror. 
So  we  must  be  prepared  for  more  bltt«r  fight- 
ing tn  days  to  come. 

Before  leaving  the  military  situation.  I 
must  honestly  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
cease-fire  proposals.  In  other  wars,  a  cease- 
fire was  an  acceptable  condition;  but.  In  this 
war.  Inevitably  It  wUl  be  a  military  advan- 
tage to  the  enemy  and  a  detriment  to  our 
side,  rnils  is  because  of  the  clandestine 
character  and  covert  diethods  of  the  enemy. 
Tradmooally  he  has  used  covertly  cease-ltre 
periods  to  reinforce  and  resupply  his  units, 
and  to  strengthen  and  realign  his  poUUcal 
posture. 

One  of  the  regrettable  facts  of  war — any 
war — is  that  casualties  are  not  confined  to 
military  forces  Involved.     There  are  dvlUaa 
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cuu&IUm  In  Vlttnun  ftiid  tbcM  ara  of 
constant  ooneem  to  me.  my  commAsdera  ajul 
men.  But.  clvlllac  csBUaltlu  do  not  result 
from  ln(UacriinLD&t«  use  of  our  Hrepoirar. 
Tbvy  are  cauiMl  by  mecbaulcal  XaUura  or 
human  error.  Hits  la  tn  abarp  contrast  to 
the  Vletcong  pottcy  of  calculated  att«ckB  on 
clvlUans. 

Never  tn  the  history  of  warfare  have  ao 
many  precautions  been  taken  by  men  In  com* 
bat.  We  cover  an  enemy-held  area  with  leaf- 
leta  and  loudspeaker  broadcasu  warning  of 
Impending  attack.  We  do  not  permit  an  air 
strike  or  artillery  tire  on  a  moving  column 
of  enemy  until  VLetixameee  officials  give  ap- 
proval. Every  possible  precaution  la  taken 
to  avoid  casualties  among  dvlUana.  Never 
has  a  nation  unployed  ito  military  power 
with  such  r««tz»lnt. 

How  a  word  about  the  Vtctnamaac  armed 
foroea. 

I  h*ve  worked  with  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary for  more  than  three  yean,  and  I  have 
learned  to  understand  and  admire  them.  A 
look  at  their  record  In  combat,  as  well  as  In 
ponucal  administration,  reveala  an  excep- 
tional performance,  when  all  Is  conaldered. 
During  the  last  three  years  I  have  seen  them 
literally  hold  the  country  together.  Despite 
thetr  mJllCary  background  they  have  taken 
long  strides  Coward  developing  democraUc 
processes  and  Institutions.  They  fought  the 
enemy  guerrilla  and  main  forces  alone,  until 
our  arrival,  and.  during  that  time,  they  were 
expanding  their  forces  lo  the  limit  ttiat  their 
manpower  and  economy  could  support.  Xx- 
c«pt  for  the  oontlnental  army  of  our  early 
years,  never  before  In  history  has  a  young 
mlllt&ry  force  been  subjected  to  such  a  chal- 
lenge. In  my  book,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
armed  forces  have  conducted  themselves  with 
credit.  As  I  tour  the  country  several  times 
each  week.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  obvious 
Improvement  tn  the  morale,  proficiency  and 
quality  of  their  fighting  foroee. 
Staunch  allies 
Today  the  RvpubUc  of  Vietnam  armed 
foroea  are  working  and  flghUng  side  by  side 
wtth  their  alllea — the  Koreans,  the  Auscr*- 
liana.  the  Hew  gealanders,  the  ThjUs  and  the 
PUlptnos,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  and  they 
have  earned  the  confidence  of  these  staunch 
allies. 

Tha  Vletziameae  armed  forces  and  the  Viet- 
namrso  people  are  awars  of  and  appreciate 
our  auppartL  Tbvy  know  we  have  aaalsted 
them  for  13  year*  in  the  develc^ment  at  their 
military  argmolsatloo. 

More  Important  to  the  Vietnamese.  I  think. 
Is  the  fact  that  our  American  aervicemen  are 
eager  to  help  tham  biilld  schools,  dispensaries, 
and  o%her  thlnga  of  lasting  value  to  their 
communities.  These  civic  action  projects, 
Toliintarily  undertaken  by  our  troops  and 
thoae  ol  our  allies,  are  inspiring  to  behold. 

A  young  oocpcral  undertakea  the  support 
of  a  lloatsgnanl  family  whoee  breadwinner 
has  been  ■sasesllistinl  An  American  aquad 
or  platoon  adopts  a  hamlet,  bringing  to  Its 
people  the  material  things  they  need  and  the 
spiritual  uplift  which  will  help  them  to  self- 
Bufflclency.  Many  communitlea  in  Vletnaoi 
are  living  a  better  UXe  because  ol  the  en- 
couragement and  help  our  troopa  hAve  given 
to  them.  A  true  missionary  seal  among  our 
troopB  is  oomxuoo  place  and  is  one  tst  the 
unique  obar*«ter1etlca  of  this  war. 

I  am  ooQStazitly  Impressed  by  the  concern 
for  the  Uvea  of  oUiers  shown  by  the  men  of 
my  command.  As  I  travel  unong  them,  and 
I  see  their  courage  against  the  enemy  and 
their  compassion  toward  thetr  friends,  I  am 
Inspired  by  their  example. 

I  would  Like  to  tall  you  more  about  the 
men  of  my  eommaod.    Today  your  eoldlen. 
Bailors,  airmen,  aiarlttaa  and  oosst  guards- 
men: 
Are  better  educsted  than  before. 
Are  better  informed. 

Have  traditional  Amer1<»n  infenulty  and 
InlttsUT*. 


Are  better  physical  ifiectmena. 
Have  high  morale. 

And  understaiK]  what  the  war  is  all  about. 
They  know  that  they  are  helping  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  give  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a 
freedom  of  choice.  They  have  been  given  a 
Job.  snd  they  are  doing  It  well,  and  with 
pride  .  .  .  and  they  are  dismayed,  as  I  am. 
by  recent  unpatriotic  acts  here  at  home. 

Who  are  these  men?  They  are  mostly 
youngsters  repreeentlng  every  State  of  the 
Union — from  the  farms,  the  cities,  the  fac- 
tories and  the  campuses.  They  are  the 
sound  product  of  America's  democratic  so- 
ciety. They  are  the  sum  of  our  educational 
system,  our  medical  science  and  our  coromu- 
nlcaUons.  Their  eiceUent  morale  results 
from  knowledge  of  their  Jobs,  sound  military 
policies,  professional  unit  leadership,  and  un- 
precedented material  support.  Their  medical 
care  is  superb,  their  food  is  excellent  and 
their  mall  is  carefully  handled.  Bhortages 
have  been  few  and  o(  abort  duration. 
Foncard  with  conftdeTiee 
As  an  Individual,  this  fighting  man  la  a 
tough,  determined  professional  in  battle  one 
day.  and  next  day,  a  sensitive,  compassionate 
friend  helping  the  Vietnamese  people.  He 
is  a  fighter,  a  thinker,  and  a  doer.  He  has 
seen— at  first  hand — Communist  subversion 
and  aggresBlon  at  work;  he  has  acquired  a 
deeper  apprecUtlon  of  the  importance  of 
freedom.  And  from  his  ranks  In  the  years 
ahead  will  come  the  confident,  alert,  intel- 
ligent cUleens  and  leaders  who  will  make  this 
nation's  future  greater  than  Its  past. 

With  fighting  forces  Uke  these,  a  com- 
mander cannot  help  but  look  forward  with 
confidence  as  he  news  the  military  altxiatlon. 
But  I  am  mindful  thst  the  military  war  In 
South  Vietnam  Is.  from  the  enemy's  point  of 
view,  only  part  of  a  protracted  and  carefully 
coordinated  attack,  waged  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  Regrettably,  I  see  signs  oC 
enemy  success  In  that  world  arena  which  he 
cannot  match  on  the  battlefield.  He  does 
not  understand  that  Amvlcan  democracy  la 
founded  on  debate,  and  he  sees  every  protest 
as  evidence  of  crumbling  morale  and  dimin- 
ishing resolve.  Thus,  discouraged  by  repeat- 
ed military  defeats  but  encouraged  by  what 
he  bellevea  to  be  popular  op[>oattlon  to  our 
effort  tn  Vietnam,  he  Is  determined  to  con- 
tinue his  aggression  from  the  north.  This, 
inevitably,  wlU  cost  lives — American.  Viet- 
namese, and  those  of  otu"  brave  allies. 

I  foresee,  in  the  months  ahead,  some  of  the 
bitterest  fighting  of  the  war.  But  I  have 
confidence  In  our  battlefield  capablUty.  And 
X  am  confident  of  the  support  we  and  our 
allies  win  continue  to  receive  from  our  Presi- 
dent and  from  the  Congress. 

The  magnificent  men  and  women  I  com- 
mand In  Vietnam  have  earned  the  unified 
support  of  the  American  people. 
Thank  you. 


Of  America  on  this  same  subject,  and  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  Influential  support 
of  the  San  Diego  Union.  The  editorial 
follows : 
Flzdglxhg  Na-HOMS  HusTriTi,— Araic*  TRAr 
Tawns  roa   UMmm  Statzs 

Most  of  the  34  fiedgling  African  states  at 
the  United  Nations,  and*  the  Cosnmunlsu, 
would  like  nothing  more  than  to  see  a  direct 
confrontation  between  the  greater  Western 
powers  and  the  countries  of  southern  Afri- 
ca—South Africa,  Rhodesia  and  the  two 
Portuguese  territories. 

Unfortunately  enoouragement  has  l)een 
given  to  these  misguided  and  mischievous 
ambitions  by  public  assurances  from  the 
State  Department  and  by  United  States  of 
America  repreeentaUves  at  the  United  Na- 
tloiu. 

When  the  special  session  oi  the  General  As- 
sembly meets  in  New  York  today  the  ques* 
tlon  otf  South-West  Africa  will  be  debated 
with  all  the  emotion  and  rancour,  invective 
and  untruth  which  has  become  symptomauo 
of  discussion  of  the  lasuee  Involved. 

South-West  Africa,  mandated  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  South  Africa  after 
World  War  I.  has  become  the  latest  focus  for 
intensive  attack.  In  spite  of  an  ft-7  dedslOD 
by  the  Internatlonai  Ooairt  upholding  South 
Africa's  trusteeahip,  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  at 
the  United  NaUons.  aided  by  the  Soviet  bloc, 
seeks  to  bring  a  change — by  force.  IX  neces- 
sary. 

The  United  Statea  supported  a  resolution 
tost  October  which  declared  that  the  man- 
date had  lapsed  and  South  Africa  bad  "for- 
feited" Ita  rights.  By  this  support  the 
United  Statea  gave  credence  to  falsehoods, 
and  flouted  the  International  Court. 

The  nations  calUng  for  force  In  Africa 
against  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  are  the 
nations  least  able  to  supply  anything  but  In- 
vective. They  would  do  better  to  learn  to 
develop  their  own  countries  Into  the  viable 
units  exemplified  in  southern  Africa  bcfors 
calling  for  the  destruction  of  others. 

None  among  the  40  countries  In  the  vast 
continent  can  compare  with  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  in  the  educational  and  eco- 
nomic  advancement  of  all  their  people. 
Their  domestic  political  polldea  are  no  more 
the  concern  of  the  United  Nations  than  are 
the  domestic  policies  of  the  United  States. 

Before  It  Is  too  late,  and  the  United  States 
finds  Itself  urged  along  on  a  tide  of  com- 
munlstically  contrived  conflict  in  Africa,  we 
should  call  a  halt.  The  offensive  is  against 
nations  which  not  only  are  no  threat  to 
peace,  but  are  the  sole  reUable  bastions 
against  atheistic  commtinism  of  alt  the  na- 
tions on  the  huge  land  mass  of  Africa. 


Africa  Inp  Taww  for  Uaited  Slates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  OALDOBMU 
IN  TBS  HOU8C  or  R1PRS8EHTATIVE8 

Wednadat,  AprU  IS.  ltS7 

Mr.  JJTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  uiunl- 
moua  ooiuent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoui.  I  wUh  to 
Indude  an  editorial  appearing  tn  the  San 
Dteco  ITnlon,  Bounding  a  warning  to 
America  with  reference  to  being  dimwn 
Into  a  mllltarr  conflict  In  Africa. 

I  bare  long  beea  warning  the  people 


Speech  br  the  Honorable  WUIiaai  S. 
BreomitM  Before  the  Cattuc  Tool 
MaBafactorcri'  AttociaiioB  CoiTeatiot 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  HAasACHunms 
IN  THE  aOCSB  OP  KEPBSSENTATIVES 

Wednexlay,  itprfl  2t,  liS7 
Mr.  K  ■"'!'"  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  la»t 
newsletter  I  asked  my  constituents  to  let 
me  know  what  they  think  of  the  pro- 
posal to  expand  trade  with  the  Commu* 
nlst  nations.  The  responses  varied 
from  an  unequivocal  "never"  to  a  quail' 
fied  "yes,  but  only  if."  The  great  num- 
ber of  replies,  however,  indicated  to  me 
the  keen  Interest  in  this  crucial  issue 
among  my  constituents. 
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One  of  foj  constituents.  Ilobat  A. 
Smith,  of  Hy-Pro  Tool  Co..  la  president 
f^  the  Cutting  Tool  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, which  held  Ita  convention  tn 
Puerto  Rico  a  few  weeks  ago.  Our  dis- 
tinguished   colleague    from    Michigan's 

18th    District,    WOXXAM    S.    BKOOM1TSI.D. 

delivered  a  particularly  relevant  speech 
which  related  current  political  issues  to 
the  economic  Interests  of  the  cutting 
tool  manufacturers.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  the  text  of  his  speech  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
tnd  suggest  that  they  give  particular 
consideration  to  the  remarks  pertaining 
to  East- West  trade. 

Brcaca  bt  ths  HoNoaABLs  William  8. 
BaookcrxsLO  ok  Apul  S,  1BS7,  Bctokk  ths 
OOTTIKO  Toot  M*»nTTACTC»Oa'  Absooa- 
TIDN  IK  PtrSftTO  BlOO 

nank  you  tmt  mucb.. 

Th«  Ut«  Sir  Jonn  MAynurl  Keyna* 
(c«nM),  wbo  bfts  been  tbt  hlgb  prleat  of 
ftoonomic  tb«ory  for  the  past  few  yeftn,  ocic« 
Buds  Uie  obMrraUon  Uiat  "economlsU  have 
not  T»t  eamad  the  ligbt  (o  b«  Ustcned  to 
cawfuUy." 

Aj  s  polltlctazi.  there  U  oo  doubt  In  my 
miDd  of  the  validity  of  Sir  Jobn'i  sUtemeDt 
ebout  the  economist. 

And  there  1*  alao  no  doubt  tn  my  mind 
that  the  eooaon:iUt  fe«la  the  same  way  about 
tlM  politician,  and  probably  Just  aa  cor- 
rtctly. 

The  reason  for  thU  sort  of  mutual  sua- 
pldon  between  these  two  groupa  of  people, 
the  polltlclana  uid  the  economlvta.  la  that 
each  U  finding  It  Incre&alngly  necessary  to 
ctrey   into   the   backyard   of   the  other. 

The  economist  who  Ignores  what  Impact 
political  declalona  can  hav*  on  hla  predlo- 
tions  for  the  future,  simply  courts  disaster 
for  himself  and  bis  clients. 

And  the  poUUcan  who  does  not  have  at 
least  a  working  knowledge  of  the  economic 
forces  at  work  la  our  Nation,  and  ultimately 
i4taD  hli  own  political  career,  soon  finds  blm- 
ssU  In  the  sama  ahoea  as  the  wayward 
•Gonomlst. 

There  are  probably  no  two  fields  of  humaa 
(odeavor  which  coUect  so  many  facta  and 
then  pay  leas  attention  to  theum  than  pollUca 
and  economics. 

Over  the  years  the  practitioners  of  both 
have  learned  to  recite  their  predictions  of 
things  to  come  in  somewhat  the  aazne  man- 
Bar  oT  the  Delphic  oraclsa  at  a  temple  In 
uiclent  Greece  with  a  m&xlmuin  of  dra- 
ooaUcs  and  a  minimum  of  useful  lnfona»- 
don. 

In  other  wonla,  they've  learned  to  hedge. 

They've  learned  to  couch  their  predictlooa 
In  enough  ambiguity  so  that  all  bets  are 
covered. 

Z  want  to  warn  you  right  now  that  any- 
thing I  have  to  aay  this  evening  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  prediction  should  b«  token  In  that 
light. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  some  Ideas  of  the 
way  things  look  to  me,  at  the  moment,  and 
then  ask  you  to  take  them  wtth  a  grain  of 
■alt. 

The  reason  la  that  we  are  at  one  of  those 
taming  points  tn  history  when  anything 
can  happen — and  probably  will. 

I  am  not  an  oracle.    I  don't  pretend  to  be. 

The  best  we  can  do  la  to  take  a  hard  look 
■t  what  la  and  from  that  attempt  to  deter- 
Blne  what  will  be. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  divorce  poUtloa 
(raon  economics  in  th«M  remarks,  or  vlo« 
•stsa. 

I  am  going  to  treat  these  two  toploa, 
yoUUcs  and  economics  rather  as  a  maniage 
—the  shotgun  variety,  perhaps — but  a  msx- 
tlags  ueverthelaas,  as  an  eatlty  rather  than 
»P*nit«  part*.  ' 

While  I  am  going  to  try  to  male*  my 
Mnarks  this  eTenlng  aa  perilnent  aa  X  can 


to  the  cutting  tool  Industry.  I  am  going  to 
h*v«  to  warn  you  that  I  will  bars  to  stray 
pretty  far  afield  at  tlmea  In  order  to  try 
to  get  a  point  acroas. 

The  reiuon  Is  that  It  Is  Important — per- 
haps even  vitally  Important — that  the  force* 
at  work  In  the  world  are  understood  and 
are  treated  with  courage  and  Imaglnattoa. 

And  believe  It  or  not,  you  and  your  fel- 
low  buslneasmen  are  going  to  have  the 
primary  responsibility  of  facing  these  prob- 
lenu  in  the  world — not  the  politician*.  Not 
the  economist*. 

There  Is  a  professor  of  ecoaomlcs  at 
Michigan  State  Onlverslty  who  tcUs  his 
beginning  students  that  he  will  give  them 
an  "A"  In  the  course  If  they  wlU  but  learn 
to  ask  two  short  questions  and  how  to  apply 
them. 

The  two  questions  he  asks  his  students 
to  learn  are  only  two  words  apiece: 

"Oh,   yeah?"  and   "So  what?" 

As  you  can  Unaglne,  that  certain  profeaaor 
is  not  noted  for  giving  out  very  many  "A's." 

We  know  what  a  difficult  thing  It  U  to 
leam  to  question. 

And  once  we  have  learned  to  question,  how 
much  more  difficult  It  Is  to  apply  what  we 
find  to  what  we  already  know. 

If  we  are  to  grow  In  our  buaineeaea  and 
as  human  beings,  we  know  we  have  to  accept 
change-  Not  merely  accept  It.  but  live  with 
it.  understand  It,  to  work  with  It. 

Right  now,  the  old  order,  the  world  In 
which  thoae  of  us  here  this  evening  spent 
our  formative  years,  is  crumbling  away  In 
big  chunks. 

And.  like  Humpty-rhimpty.  It  can't  be  put 
back  together  again,  at  least  not  in  the  sam« 
way. 

We  used  to  know  who  our  friends  were 
In  the  world. 

Now,  we're  not  so  sure. 

We  used  to  know  that  depreealon  was  "bad" 
and  prosperity  wa*  "good." 

Now,  we  are  questioning  whether  this  is 
always  the  cast. 

We  used  to  "win"  wars 

Now  we  know  that  nobody  can  win.  Not 
when  there  are  so  many  weapona  of  almost 
infinite  destruction  around. 

I  don't  have  to  teU  any  of  you  In  this 
room  about  the  remarkable  scientific  and 
technical  progrea*  that  has  occurred  over 
the  past  few  years.  Tour  industry  snd  thoae 
a**ociat«d  with  It  have  been  the  leaders  In 
theee  innovation*,  and  most  of  you  have 
been  in  on  the  ground  floor  as  these  ch&ngea 
have  occurred. 

What  you  may  not  realize  aa  fully  Is  that 
the  changes  m  the  political  and  economic 
relationships  between  our  country  and  th* 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing are  Just  as  profound.  Just  as  deep,  a* 
those  within  your  own  Industry. 

This.  I  gues*.  is  the  profwr  time  to  ask 
the  Michigan  State  professor's  first  question. 

"So  what?"  you  say.  "I'm  a  hard-headed 
buslneesmBii.  X've  got  plenty  of  problems 
of  own  without  worrying  about  the  Whole 
world.  When  are  you  going  to  start  talking 
about  something  that  applle*  to  the  cutting 
tool  Industry?" 

WeU,  the  answer  to  that  ooe  Is  that  I  am 
right  now. 

Last  October.  President  Johnson  propoaed 
a  series  of  steps  to  Improve  relations  wlUi  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  aatelllt*  natlozu  tn 
Eastern  Europe. 

Of  the  four  steps  he  proposed,  all  of  them 
deal  either  dlrvcUy  or  Indirectly  with  yoor 
Industry. 

The  President  propoeed: 

Fint.  the  elimination  of  export  control* 
on  hundrrdfl  of  Industrial  Item*,  including 
machine  and  cutting  tools,  which  formerly 
were  classified  as  "strategic"  ao  that  they  csm 
be  eold  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  Its  satel- 
llt«s  except  East  Oermany. 

Second,  authority  for  th*  Kxport-Import 
Bank  to  guarantee  oommerdal  credit*  to  Po* 


land,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,  in  addlUcm  to  Yugovlavla,  also  he 
asked  for  aa  Increase  In  lending  authority  for 
the  Bank  of  S3.5  bllUon  for  that  purpose. 

Third,  authority  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  underwrite  the  purchase  of  SdO  mil- 
lion in  m.achlne  tools  in  the  States  to  equip 
the  PIAT  auto  plant  being  built  In  the  So- 
viet Union  at  a  cost  of  tSOO  million  and  with 
a  capacity  of  3,000  can  a  day. 

Fourth,  an  Ea«t-We«t  trade  bill  which 
would  give  the  Precldent  the  authority  to 
extend  "most  favored  nation"  treatment  un- 
der U.  8.  tarlir  laws  to  all  of  the  Sastem  Eu- 
ropean countries,  again  except  for  East  0«r- 
many. 

For  those  of  us  brought  up  on  the  Ido* 
of  "better  dead  than  Red."  what  la  being 
proposed  by  the  President  is  pretty  hard  to 
swallow. 

It  la  doubly  difficult  when  we  realise  that 
this  same  Soviet  Union  and  its  satelUtas  In 
Esstam  Europe  are  supplying  an  estimated 
•I  bllUon  year,  or  about  BO  percent,  of  the 
strategic  war  materials  being  used  against 
the  Americans  In  Vietnam. 

But  there  are  reasons — good  reasons — why 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  are  proposing 
theee  moves  toward  ending  the  Cold  War. 
at  least  as  far  as  Europe  and  the  United 
States  are  concerned. 

llie  AdmlnlstraUon's  position  Is  thls: 

They  claim  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
out  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  aa  badly  a*  we 
do. 

They  say  that,  like  the  UB.,  Russia  has  a 
tiger  by  the  tail  In  Vletaam.  and  it  doesn't 
know  bow  to  turn  loose  without  giving  Its 
arch-rival.  Red  China,  a  poUtlcal  victory 
which  would  turn  control  of  the  Communist 
world  over  to  Peking  and  the  "hard  line"  doc- 
trine which  believes  that  war  between  Com* 
muntsm  and  capitalism  Is  Inevttahl*. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  many  of  ua  bring 
up  the  other  question  raised  by  the  Michigan 
State  professor. 

Our  reaction  la  "Oh  yeah?" 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  not  totally 
convinced  that  Russia  Is  so  ■nripy^'^  get 
out  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  no^'mattcr  what 
her  diplomat*  are  telling  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Ooe  of  the  reaaons  tor  our  doubts  Is  a  look 
at  cost*. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellite*  put 
about  one  billion  dollars  a  year  Into  tupport- 
Ing  the  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  number  of  Russian  troop*  Involved, 
If  any,  la  probably  limited  to  a  few  "tachnical 
advisers"  of  the  sort  we  supplied  to  South 
Vietnam's  armed  forces  before  the  war  b*- 
cam*  Largely  an  American  ground  war. 

To  meet  that  expenditure  of  %\  bllUon  a 
year,  the  United  States  Is  foroed  to  apaod 
better  than  SSe  bUUon  a  yaar  in  Vietnam, 
and  there  are  many  of  us  who  believe  this 
figure  la  decidedly  on  the  low  side. 

Moreover,  liie  Uotted  States  has  added  a 
much  more  precious  Ingredient  than  all  the 
dollara  we  are  spending  there.  That  Is  al- 
moet  a  half  million  oS  her  young  men. 

Now.  wtiat  If  the  war  In  ^^etnam  should 
oonUQue  to  escalate  and  spread  to  the  nel|^- 
borlng  countries  of  Thailand.  Cambodia  and 
Laos  as  It  seems  to  t>e  doing? 

If  that  same  ratio  of  2S  to  1  holds  true, 
then  Soviet  Union  would  find  ttaelf  In  the 
position  of  being  able  to  apply  a  hammerlock 
on  Amerlcaji  eoonomy. 

It  oould  moke  the  punlshnKOt  oo  the 
United  States  very  aevere  at  a  relatively  small 
oost  to  Itself. 

If  Ruflrta  red*ts  temptation  and  limits  It* 
help  to  NortH  Vietnam  largely  to  defscMlve 
weapon*,  such  a*  anu-alrcraft  Inatallatlon*. 
Interceptor  plane*  and  radar  instaUatloas. 
tboo  perhaps  the  SoriK  Unloc  meaos  what 
It  saya.  Perhaps  Russia  doe*  wan*  to  make 
friends  with  it*  former  antagonists  Is  Wsat 
Europe  and  to  leam  to  g«t  along  with  th* 
United  State*  oo  peaceful  term*. 
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Rather  thao  Sovl«i  words,  t  Uilnk  Soriet 
actions  wUl  («U  tb«  tals  In  tba  futur*.  Rigbt 
now.  It  U  stmpl;  too  early  to  determine  Rus- 
sian  Intenttozu. 

One  oi  tta«  Cacts  w  bave  to  nallae  about 
our  prcMnce  In  Vtotziani  la  that  nedthar  the 
vietcong  nor  tbm  Worth  Vl«tname«e  an  our 
major  enemy. 

Let  me  put  It  this  way. 
If  R«d  China  should  disappear  from  the 
lace  of  the  earth  tomorrov,  then  the  war  tn 
Vletnanx  would  be  over  in  a  matter  of  days 
or  weeks      Our  troops  oould  come  home. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  North  Vle>tnam 
should  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
tomorrow.  ih«  ma)or  threat  to  the  United 
States  would  not  have  leasened.  It  would 
still  exist. 

0«r   the   feara — or   more   oorreotly — over 

the  ooiturtes,  OhiiM  has  developed  a  subtle 

and  often  affaotlve  method  of  winning  wars. 

in  the  day*  ct  the  gnat  dyn»*aaa.  it  waa 

called  net  barbarians  Oght  barbarians." 

Now,  under  ICao  T»k  Tang  and  bJs  modam 
vartords  maequantdinc  under  the  gulM  of 
Oommuulm.  this  technique  is  called  "wan 
of  Uher»tlon."  ^    ^ 

Red  Oblzta  retards  Vietnam  as  tha  teat 
tube  ot  tttfa  new.  but  dd.  technique. 

In  i^annn  China  says  to  a  neighbor,  "let's 
you  and  him  fight.' 

"TU  be  In  your  eoraer.  ITl  supply  you 
with  arms  and  moral  support,  and  ni  be 
there  when  you  need  me." 

The  Idea  Is  not  to  "win"  4a  what  we  ocm- 
sldet  the  rtssT*-  sense  of  the  word.  The  Idea 
la  V>  km  AmarlcaiM  wlth«uC  eocnmlttlng  R«d 
OhlDMS  to  tha  battlefield. 

By  focvlng  OS  into  a  ground  war  on  a  man- 
for-msn  baals,  and  by  slowly  escalating  th»t 
vr«r  ao  that  our  Increased  Involvement  la 
hanUy  noticed  by  us.  Red  China  bopea  to 
ptn  ua  down  and  to  bleed  us  slowly  o<  o\ir 


In  the  meantime.  Red  China  oootlnues  to 
^>fc«  Atom  bombs,  to  work  on  hydrogen 
ixxnbe  and  various  syBtems  of  deUvery  until 
that  inevltaWe  day  comes  when  Red  China 
coDSdera  ItaeU  strong  enough  to  take  on  the 
United  States  azid  to  win. 

In  ordw  to  make  Red  CSilna  aa  invul- 
nerable to  our  atomic  bombe  ••  poealble. 
Red  Chtaa-s  leaden  deliberately  set  out  to 
make  their  nation — not  more  clvWlaad — tout 
more  primitive. 

Tlie  reason  was  this: 

ClvUiaation  means  spedaUsatlon. 

apeclallsatlon  means  ocntrallsatlon. 

And  centralisation  means  targets  for 
atomic  weapons. 

By  making  Chinese  vUlages  as  self-«ui- 
Bdent  as  possible,  by  deliberately  moving 
away  from  higher  living  standards  rather 
than  toward  them.  Mao  Tse  Tung  tried  to 


But  Vietnam  is  about  the  only  place  that 
things  are  going  according  to  plan  for  tha 
Red  Chinese. 

Red  China  has  met  with  aoma  maaalve  ra- 
bulEs,  both  at  homa  and  ahfoad. 

Internally,  Red  China  is  tearing  Itself  apart 
In  a  struggle  for  power  b*tw«en  foroes  which 
are  only  dlxtUy  understood  outside  that 
nissBive  oouDtrr'a  own  bordera. 

What  seems  to  have  happened  la  that  the 
Chinese  people  have  begun  to  rebel  against 
the  steady  diet  of  sacrlflce  which  Mao  l*a 
Tung  has  Insisted  they  endurv. 

There  has  been  a  drifting  away  from  the 
"hard  line"  even  by  Communist  o<Bclals 
thflonselves.  and  a  series  of  purges  Is  now 
going  on  in  an  effort  to  get  the  Communist 
party  Ymclt  on  the  track  ol  strict  conformity 
with  Mao's  views. 

But  even  though  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  a  huge  stake  In  the  fli^  out* 
come  of  that  struggle  now  underway  within 
China,  neither  of  us  can  do  much  except 
watch  from  afar. 

Any  Interference  by  ourselves  or  the  Rus- 
sians would  most  likely  only  serve  to  rally  the 
Chinese  people  around  Mao  and  his  an- 
nounced policies  of  hate  America  and  Ruasla 
first,  last  and  always. 

Red'  China  has  made  many  mistakes  in 
foreign  policy,  but  probably  none  eo  dis- 
astrous as  what  happened  In  Indonesia. 

Indonesia  had  Just  about  evef7thing  Bad 
China  needed  In  an  ally. 

It  bad  a  dictator  who  oould  be  bought — 
Sukarno. 

It  had  a  strong  Communist  Party — the 
largest  outside  of  the  Iron  or  Bamboo  Curtain 
countries. 

It  had  a  wealth  of  raw  materials  needed 
not  only  by  Red  China,  but  by  the  West  as 
well. 

It  was  In  a  strategic  poalUon  geograph- 
ically, as  It  controlled  the  stralU  through 
which  all  shipping  miist  go  from  tha  Par 
Bast  to  the  Middle  East. 

It  had  a  strong  army,  navy  and  air  force 
and  the  second  largest  submarine  force  in 
Asia. 

But  when  the  Reds  rose  up  and  tried  to 
take  over  the  country,  evidently  with  Dicta- 
tor Sukarno's  help,  the  people  bad  had 
enough.  In  one  of  the  most  terrible  blood- 
baths  m  history,  they  killed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  Reds. 

Just  how  many  Communists  were  killed  Is 
Btill  not  known.  But  the  beet  eatlmates  we 
have  are  that  It  was  somewhere  between 
three  hundred  and  five  hundred  thousand. 

Now.  Indonesia,  the  fifth  most  populous 
country  in  the  world.  Is  on  our  side.  In  a 
few  years.  I  think  It  wUl  prove  to  be  one  ot 
our  strongeet  alltea. 

I  think  we  can  aae  that  the  main  reason 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 


What  the  Bovlat  Union  wants  HMClfleany 


ZZL^jtZTryTiTiAtar  the  Ume  when  It  could      that  the  Soviet  union  ana  ine  umwa  bmi»     prT»>- 
S3^J^n^^Ta?c:  tSi  <^troI  Of  the      have  been  pushing  cloaer  togethi^  has  been     year7 


first,  challenge  Russia  for  the  control  of 
Ooounualst  world  and.  second,  challenge  the 
united  SUtes  for  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
was  left. 

That  strategy  Isn't  aa  craay  aa  U  sounds  at 
first. 

When  we  realize  that  roughly  one  out  of 
every  four  human  beings  on  th^  face  ot  the 
earth  lives  in  Red  China,  we  can  better 
undcratand  what  Mao  Tv«  Tung  was  up  to. 

In  essence,  Its  leaders  were  saying,  "If  you 
kill   every  Chinese  living  In  a  dty  of 


of 


giant   oocnnum    enemy.    Red 


because 
China. 

X  think  we  can  also  see  that,  while  Red 
China  peace  a  threat  to  our  own  security 
eventually,  the  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time  is  much 
more  Immediate  and  much  more  serious. 

China  needs  more  land,  and  the  Russian 
territory  adjacent  to  lU  borders  are  virtually 
unoccupied. 

China  wanU  power  within  the  Communist 
world,   and  the  quickest  way   to  gain  that 


100.000  people,  you  will  have  killed  a  hundred      power  Is  to  wrest  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mlllloQ  Red  Chinese.    There  irlll  still  be  90Q     munlst  movement  from  the  Rxjasiana  whom 


million  Red  Chinese  left." 

AS  far  aa  the  Red  Chinese— yes.  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists — are  con- 
certiad,  everything  is  going  according  to  plan 
In  Vietnam. 

When  Bo  Chi  Mlnh  talks  about  the  war 
going  on  for  another  ten  or  twenty  years 
there,  he  really  means  It.  The  Horth  Viet- 
namese and  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
counting  on  Just  such  a  long-range  oormnlt- 
ment  on  tha  part  of  the  United  States  as  part 
of  their  plan  to  eat  away  at  our  reaources  and 
our  will. 


the  Chinese  accuse  of  having  become  soft  and 
decadent  caplUllsta. 

So  now  we  have  the  opjxwtunlty.  perhapa 
as  we  have  not  had  before,  of  reaching  aome 
kind  of  "live  and  let  live"  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  while  that  country  U  oc- 
ciipied  with  Red  China. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  carrots 
we  are  holding  out  to  encourage  rdend&blp 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  theee  trade  bills 
proposed  by  the  President  and  the  lifting  of 
embargoes  on  certain  Items  which  formerly 
were  classified  as  strategic. 


If  these  tools  ara  used  to  produoa  ooa* 
ntmer  goods  for  tba  BuHtan  paofOa,  then  x 
think  moat  of  u«  would  agraa  tba*  aoclk  sales 
niight  be  not  only  good  bustnoas  but  good 

diplomacy  as  well. 

The  richer  the  Soviet  civilian  bacomae,  th« 
greater  stake  he  has  In'protootmg  those 
things  which  are  his,  ttia  leas  be  la  Ukaty 
to  be  Interested  In  pursuing  waxlllce  policial 
and  the  farther  away  ha  gala  from  the  eg- 
greeslve  kind  of  Communism  currently  prac 
tlced  in  Red  Chin*. 

But  what  If  theee  tools  are  not  used 
primarily  for  the  production  of  olTllUa 
goods? 

What  if  they  are  used.  Instead,  for  the  pro- 
ductloc  of  weapons  of  war? 

Weapons  which  could  be  used  against 
Americans  in  places  such  as  Vietnam? 

Perhaps  It  Is  possible  to  control  the  typsi 
and  kinds  of  tools  which  can  be  sold  to  ths 
Soviet  Union  to  the  extent  that  their  pos. 
atble  uae  for  military  purposes  could  be 
held  to  a  mtr**""*" 
Perhaps  It  is  not. 

Most  of  us  in  CcMogress  are  going  to  have 
to  turn  to  you  for  answers  to  questions  such 
as  theee.  because  you  have  the  technical 
•km  and  knowledge  to  give  oa  the  answers 
we  arc  going  to  need  to  have  if  our  deci- 
sions are  to  be  sound  and  on-target. 

Soooe  experts  have  already  warned  us 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  probably  buy 
only  a  limited  number  of  American  tools 
and  then  would  use  these  aa  models  to 
copy. 

Other  experts.  Just  as  able  and  Just  as 
sincere,  tell  us  that  It  isn't  that  easy.  They 
state  It  would  take  decades  for  the  Soviet 
to  unravel  all  the  secrets  of  manufacture 
by  the  purchase  of  American  machine  tools, 
and  by  that  time  American  technology 
would  have  gone  on  to  newer  and  better 
methods. 

Just  as  you  in  your  business  have  to  call 
on  experts  for  evaluation  and  1<x  answers, 
we  in  Congress  have  to  depend  upon  the 
came  kinds  of  advice  upon  which  to  bass 
decisions  which  oould.  In  the  ultimate,  de- 
termine whether  we  vrUl  live  in  a  world  cf 
hostility  or  peace. 

In  this  case,  you  are  the  experts.  We  ars 
going  to  need  your  help  and  advice  on  these 
trade  bills  when  they  eome  J>efore  Com- 
mittees of  Congreee  and  when  they  are  con- 
sidered on  the  Floor  ot  the  Bouse. 

If  we  are  to  best  serve  you,  your  buslnesi 
and  our  Nation,  we  are  going  to  tiave  to  get 
from  you  many  of  the  technical  answers  ws 
need  If  we  are  to  protect  our  own  domestlo 
industiiee  In  our  search  for  peace. 

Now.  what  about  your  buslneas  and  ths 
prospects    here    at    home    for    the    coming 


Just  recenUy,  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee Issued  Its  recommendations  on  the  busi- 
ness outlook  for  the  foreseeable  future,  as 
well  as  some  tentative  conclusions  on  what 
should  be  done  by  government  In  order  to 
encourage  a  high  level  of  prosperity. 

Even  though  that  report  Is  only  a  Uttls 
more  than  two  weeks  old,  some  of  Its  oon- 
oluslons  are  already  obeoLeto. 

The  reporU  calls  for  the  reinstatement  of 
the  seven  percent  investment  credit  as  an 
aid  to  business  expansion. 

Congress  has  already  voted  to  give  back 
to  buAlness  this  provision  which  should 
never  have  been  taken  away  in  the  ftnt 
place. 

The  report  called  for  an  easing  of  credit 
restrictions  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  Federal  Reserve  has.  happUy,  already 
taken  such  action  and  we  are  now  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  stimulus  to  tnislnen 
promised  by  this  action  takea  place  as 
predicted- 

In  trying  to  And  some  rays  of  sunshine 
for  buslnsM  In  the  months  to  come,  they 
are  pretty  hard  to  come  by. 
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Of  the  twelve  leading  economic  indica- 
tors— the  signposts  most  often  used  to  point 
10  the  direction  the  economy  Is  heading — 
nine  signal  thumbs  down. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Inventory  build- 
up U  not  going  to  disserve  as  the  Adminis- 
tration predicted  by  the  middle  of  this  year 
In  making  Its  optimistic  forecast  of  g7BT 
billion  gross  national  product  and  a  sharp 
upturn  in  business  by  the  end  of  June. 

The  Administration  is  stltl  calling  for  the 
six  percent  surtax  on  Individual  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes,  even  though  the  Joint 
Economic  Oommlttee  has  warned  thCt  such 
a  tax  Increase  might  throw  cold  water  on 
the  fire  Che  Adminutration  Is  currently  try- 
ing to  build  under  the  economy. 

However,  I  want  to  warn  you  that  as  things 
■tand  right  now,  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Blx  percent  surtax  la  going  to  have  to  be 
Imposed. 

And  my  gueas  would  be  that  while  the  in- 
dividual tsjqwyer  might  get  away  sootfree 
without  a  VMeral  Income  tax  increase,  busi- 
ness might  not  be  eo  lucky. 

I  am  basing  this  guess — and  It  is  a  guess 
at  this  point — on  ths  fact  that  next  year  Is 
a  Presidential  election  year. 

The  Joint  Economic  Oommlttee  has  said 
that  Instead  of  the  surtax,  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  cut  between  five  and  alx  btUlon 
dollars.       * 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  there  is  room  for 
outs  oC  this  magnitude.  But  a  great  many 
of  the  political  "sacred  cows"  of  the  Great 
Society  would  have  to  fall  by  the  wayside 
Defense  costs  have  already  been  slashed 
to  the  tK>ne,  In  fact,  aome  think  Into  the 
bone  to  the  point  where  troops  are  not  get- 
ting what  they  need  fast  enough  In  Vietnam. 
There  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  substantial 
savings  in  this  area,  mainly  because  there  u 
little  chance  for  an  end  of  hoeUlltlea  before 
late  In  the  year,  at  the  very  earliest. 

Another  unsettling  factor  In  our  national 
economy  this  year  will  be  wages  and  labor. 
The  Administration.  Junking  ite  own  wage- 
price  guidelines,  has  all  but  Issued  an  open 
Invltatloci  for  a  round  of  wage  increiues 
which  bualnees  is  going  to  have  a  difficult 
time  meeting. 

There  are  oontracts  In  basic  Industries  In- 
volving more  than  three  million  workers  xip 
tot  negotiation  this  year,  and  we  will  be 
lucky  If  a  number  of  them  don't  end  up  in 
major  strikes. 

"nie  Joint  Economic  Oommlttee  has  fore- 
seen this  probable  collision  between  industry 
and  labor,  and  haa  reoocnmended  that  the 
President  be  given  sweeping  powers  to  pro- 
tect the  puMlc  Interest  in  such  dlisputes. 

But  It  U  doubtful  that  Congress  wlU  be 
able  to  act  In  time,  before  the  damage  U  done. 
And  It  Is  even  more  doubtful  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  take  action  against  labor  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  election,  even  if  be  had  the 
powers. 

fills  past  year  has  been  a  rough  me  for 
aome  of  the  basic  industries.  Vot  reasons 
known  only  to  itaelf.  the  Jtrfinson  Admin- 
istration used  the  machine  and  cutting  tool 
Industries  and  the  home  builders  as  brake 
shoes  to  slow  down  an  Infl&tlon  which  threat- 
ened to  reach  runaway  proportions. 

Like  the  driver  who  misjudges  a  hill,  the 
brakes  were  put  on  too  late  to  do  much  good. 
The  t>rake  shoes  have  undergone  a  great  deal 
of  wear  and  tear  In  a  short  period  of  time, 
but  there  Is  stlU  a  great  deal  of  danger  but 
the  car  can  be  controlled. 

There  Is  still  time  to  get  back  on  the  road 

to  prosperity,  and  to  do  it  safely  and  saneiy. 

But  It  will  call  for  actions  by  government 

based   upon  what   ii  rather  than  on  what 

seecns  to  be. 

PollUos  and  economlci  ahould  and  must 
go  hand-ln-hand  in  ths  future,  because  both 
can  have  great  Infhienoe  on  eaob  otber. 


In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  room  for  pdit- 
toal  expediency  where  economic  poUoy  is  In- 
volved. 

In  ooncluslon  I  want  to  tbank  all  ot  you 
•gain  for  thla  InvltaUon  to  be  with  you. 


TkcCw«— PwtZ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcBioAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  Z6.  1967 
Mr.  DINOEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
and  May  1967  Usues  of  Sports  Afield 
magazine  carried  a  particularly  timely 
two-part  article  entitled.  "Gun  Laws — 
Their  Cauae  and  Cure,"  by  Mr.  Zack 
Taylor.  In  view  of  the  current  drive  to 
enact  flrearnu  leglslatiofi,  which  I  find 
to  be  most  repressive,  I  believe  that  the 
article  will  be  of  Interest  to  mj  col- 
leagues. Therefore,  pursuant  to  per- 
mission granted,  part  two  of  the  article, 
entitled,  "The  Cure,"  which  appeared  In 
the  May  Issue  of  Sports  Afield  follows: 

The  Cosb — P*bt  2 

August  16.  1966.  was  a  remarkable  day  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.  S.  Senate.  A  bUl  thAt 
would  virtually  halt  Interstato  shipment  of 
handguns  and  importation  of  any  flreanns, 
and  at  the  same  time  deny  sales  of  sporting 
guns  to  youngsters,  was  up  for  debate. 

Those  who  Of^Msed  the  legislation  spoke 
that  day.  As  the  botua  crawled  by,  they 
InVbked  the  traditional  defeases  ot  gun  lovers 
against  legislation  that  tends  to  restrict  or 
control  tbe  availability  and  use  of  their 
weapons. 

Defenses  were  much  needed  that  morning 
In  Washington.  Two  weeks  before,  an  at- 
tractive young  ex-Marine  had  gone  berserk 
and  massacred  a  new  record  number  ot  in- 
nocent people  In  the  long,  bloody  history  of 
the  land.  Summed  up.  here  are  the  points 
gun  defenders  read  uito  the  record: 

Shooting  is  a  healthy  sport.  Shooters 
aren't  criminals  or  nuts.  Shooting  Is  valu- 
able training  for  future  soldiers. 

Americans  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constl- 
tutton  tbe  right  to  bear  arms. 

There  are  plenty  of  antlgun  laws  on  the 
books  at  present. 

The  FBI  list  of  crime  factors  doesn't  In- 
clude availability  or  nonavailability  of  fire- 
arms as  one  of  the  causes  ol  crime. 

New  York  State,  with  a  strong  gun  law, 
has  a  higher  murder  rate  than  other  states 
with  no  gun  laws. 

Antlgun  laws  disarm  honest  people  who 
obey  laws,  but  they  dont  hamper  crimloala. 

Antlgun  laws  can  t>e  used  by  Insidious 
forces  who  could  take  over  the  government 
after  learning  where  the  guns  are 

One  way  to  reduce  crime  u  to  arm  tionest 
men. 

In  various  forms,  these  argumenu  ap- 
peared again  and  again  among  the  30,000 
words  of  tesUmony.  Then  a  Senator  from 
Texas  stood  up.  His  name  was  Tower,  and 
be  had  counted  as  friends  some  whose  blood 
had  recently  been  shed  in  Austin.  He  did 
not  recount  any  of  the  traditional  defenses. 
In  fact,  he  didn't  even  say  he  agreed  with  tbe 
Senators  who  stated  them.  Here  la  what  he 
aald; 

"I  am  concerned.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
Is  a  danger  that  in  our  very  worthy  deatre  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  this  and  other  criminal 


tragedies  we  will  strike  not  at  the  root  and 
cause  of  the  calamity  but  at  a  single  second- 
ary attribute:  the  wea,pon  Involved." 

Senator  Tower  told  of  the  rising  concern 
of  cltlaens  over  the  steady  increase  in  aU 
kinds  of  crime.     Then  he  said: 

"I  submit  that  tbe  long-run  solution  to 
tbe  problem  lies  In  Increased  asalstance  to 
and  Improved  facilities  tor  law-enforcement 
olBcer.  In  objective,  effective  progranu  of  re- 
search Into  the  nature  of  mental  health  and 
of  IdentUlcatloo  of  mental  diaeases,  espe- 
cially criminal -oriented  diseases,  and  possi- 
ble treatments." 

He  went  on  to  propose  federal  assistance 
to  local  and  state  law-enforcement  agencies. 
He  asked  the  Senate  to  set  up  a  nationwide 
communication  network  for  law-enforce- 
ment purposes.  He  asked  stronger  penal. 
probation  and  parole  methods.  And  he 'sug- 
gested encouragement  by  the  hderal  Gov- 
ernment In  making  taw  enforcement  an  at- 
tractive and  profitable  carver. 

In  other  wordi.  Senator  Tower  implied 
that  his  colleagues  were  wsetlng  time  attack- 
ing or  defendlDg  firearms.  Instead,  he  pro- 
posed they  get  quickly  to  the  task  of  effec- 
tively aiding  those  who  can  stop  the  criminal 
use  of  firearms  by  catohlng  the  crooks. 

He  suggested  that  If  psychotlcs  occa- 
tlonally  take  up  firearms  to  slay  innocent 
people,  the  way  to  stop  them  Is  not  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  guns  among  sane  cltlsens,  but 
Increasing  the  pitifully  Uttte  knowledge  we 
have  of   how   to  seek  f>ut  the  dangeroualy 


He  recognised  that  society's  fear — the 
realisation  that  it  Is  in  danger— Is  generaUng 
antlgun  laws.  But  the  root  cause  of  the  fear 
Is  crime.  Organized.  Juvenile,  hoodlum. 
racial,  rightist  criminal  elements  increasing 
among  uB.  which  scare  hell  out  of  everybody. 

Senator  Tower  set  forth  the  logic  for  every- 
one to  see:  Fear  is  creating  a  climate  that 
defnands  a  remedy.  Criminals  ats  oreaUug 
that  fear.  To  calm  the  fears,  catcb  tbe  orl- 
miPftU  Antlgun  laws  simply  have  nothing 
to  do  with  tbe  problem. 

The  problem  is  crime.  The  problem  la  not 
guns.  Ck>ntrol  crime.  Then,  men  who  hate 
guns  and  view  them  as  Instruments  of  pre- 
judice and  savagery  will  oontlnue  to  submit 
proposals  to  curb  their  use.  But  nobody 
wlU  listen  any  more,  lliey  wont  have  to. 
"niey  won't  be  afraid. 

lliat  crime,  not  guns.  Is  the  problem  Is 
why  police  t^te  such  a  casual  view  of  antl- 
gun controls.  They  know  the  misdirected 
laws  won't  make  their  Job  any  easier.  It's 
the  Irresponsible  man  behind  the  fan  they 
want. 

That  crime,  not  guns.  Is  the  problem  is 
why,  if  you  attend  a  convenUon  of  the  na- 
tion's top  crlmlnologlits.  you  won't  hear 
discussed  the  subject  of  restrictive  gun  con- 
trols. Although  they  would  probably  favor 
stlffer  regulation  of  handguns,  the  erperts 
don't  waste  time  with  nonessential  subjects 
Uke  police-review   boardi  and  antlgun  laws. 

That  Is  because  these  men  of  experience 
cannot  be  bamboorled.  They  deal  with  aertid 
facts.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  200 
nUUlon  firearms  stacked  around  thu  country. 
New-gun  sales  run  about  two  million  a  year. 
Laws  which  (so  far)  are  supposed  to  work 
by  controlling  gun  sales  can  affect  only  one 
percent  of  the  total.  Statlslcally.  they 
haven't  a  chance  to  do  what  their  prc^wnents 
BO  hysterically  claim  they  can  accomplish 

Crime  scientists  deal  in  facta,  not  tbe  kind 
of  fiction  that  sounds  good  in  a  poUtloal 
speech.  They  know  that  gun  laws  have  pro- 
duced not  one  measurable  benefit.  The  sim- 
ple truth  is  that  despite  great  contrast  In 
areas  with  strict  gun  oontrola  and  those  with 
none,  there  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
gun-oontrol  lawi  actually  oonttol  guna. 
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Not  on*  of  tto«  ■p«eche«  by  the  Uwmmkera 
tiMM  yet  produced  fuzuis  to  study  tha  effects 
of  pun-control  Uwb.  Until  Uia.t  study  Is 
mftde.  anyone  la  free  to  weigh  the  advsn- 
tegee  sgalnst  the  d&ms^  until  be  le  blue 
In  the  face.  The  iclentlsta  wUl  not  Join  In. 
They   have   no  evidence  of  benefits. 

In  fact,  when  talking  to  those  who  study 
crime  professlonaUy,  one  seta  the  impression 
that  they  Tlew  gun  laws  as  gnati  around  s 
cb&i^las  elephant.  They  wonder  why  shots 
are  aimed  at  the  fnati  and  not  at  the  el»- 
phaot. 

They  ice  a  steady  and  unmistakable  trend 
toward  a  oompiete  breakdown  In  law  and  or- 
der In  this  country.  It  Is  shocking  that  there 
are  Iniufflclent  crime  statlstica.  The  beet 
are  the  TBI  flsuree  that  teU  them : 

Seventy-flve  percent  of  armed  robbers 
Ek«veT  get  caught. 

More  ttuui  oae  out  of  three  rapists  gets 
away  free. 

Nearly  one  murderer  in  ten  Is  neTer  ar- 
rested: one  armed  saaeulter  In  four  never 
feeis  the  arm  of  the  law;  an  appalling  BO  per- 
cent of  breakLng-and-entcrmg  hoodlums  are 
never  apprehended  and  only  74  percent  of 
all  thieves  are  brought  to  trial. 

Theee  figures  immediately  suggest  the  need 
for  strengthening  of  the  police  force.  But 
this  only  staru  to  solve  the  problem  when 
the  extent  of  the  crime  wave  ti  revealed.  In 
a  section  entitled  "Careers  in  Crime."  the 
FBI  report  shows  that  thoee  who  are  caught 
and  senteoocd  to  prison  axe  eventually  re- 
leased. With  sickening  frequency  they  re- 
pe*t  their  crimes. 

If  you  pick  up  a  pleasant  young  hitch- 
hiker 2fi  to  as  yean  old  and  he  robs  uid 
terrorise  you  at  gunpoint,  any  oop  could 
have  told  you  be  would.  Chances  are  eight 
out  at  tan  be  had  not  one  but  two  previous 
arr^^.  Criminologists  know  our  prisons 
are  the  equivalent  of  scboola  for  crime. 
Probation  and  parole  personnel  are  Ameri- 
ca's forgotten  servants — understaffed,  un- 
dartraiced.  underpaid  and  overworked.  Do 
giin  lawi  help  them  do  their  Job?     No. 

Oun  laws  have  no  known  effects  except 
bad  ones.  But  they  don't  cost  much  money 
either.  That  Is  why  shortsighted  poUticans 
are  seeking  headlines  by  propoeing  them. 
Strengthening  of  the  police,  parole  and  penal 
system  raiset?  the  embarrassing  question  of 
where  do  we%ct  the  cash?  Because  of  this, 
the  FBI  report  shows: 

"7%e  ratio  of  police  to  population  has 
remained  relatively  constant  since  1959 
despite  the  rapidly  rising  Incidence  of  crime 
and  the  growing  frequency  of  requests  for 
police  service.' 

Want  to  know  the  real  reason  New  Jersey, 
a  state  with  some  of  the  strongest  gun-con- 
trol laws  on  the  books,  got  yet  another  last 
year?  Suburbs  continue  to  be  areas  of  the 
greateet  crime  increase  In  the  nation.  Why? 
"Law  enforcement  agencies"  says  the  FBI 
report,  "particularly  in  suburban  areas,  have 
bMn  experiencing  sharp  resident  population 
incresses  without  a  proportional  growth  in 
police  personnel."  Most  of  New  Jersey's  leg- 
islators live  In  the  suburbs.  They  and  their 
neighbors  are  scared. 

The  crlmloal  use  of  weapons  by  the  In- 
sane is  a  particularly  thorny  problem.  Sui- 
cides, family  murders,  crimes  of  passion  and 
the  unfathomable  outbursts  of  violence  that 
are  outside  the  ability  of  any  law  to  prevent 
are  tragedies  that  many  feci  could  be  con- 
troUed  by  restrictive  gun  laws. 

This  is  a  dangerously  pat  solution  to  an 
extremely  complex  problem.  I  do  not  wtah 
to  add  other  pat  answers.  It  would  s^m, 
liovevcr,  that  the  child,  mother  or  father 
who  Uvea  because  a  mentally  deranged  per- 


Boo  was  prohibited  from  buying  a  firearm 
that  moment,  or  that  day.  or  even  at  all, 
live*  In  terrible  danger.  The  slck-need-to- 
iLill  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

It  la  the  poUce  who  are  society's  first  line 
of  defense  against  Itself.  It  Is  the  jwllce  who 
slay  the  suicides,  get  doctors  out  of  bed  to 
help  berserk  eouls  and  break  down  doors  to 
rescue  threatened  children.  If  someone  be- 
comes craaed.  enraged,  dangerous,  no  one 
scurries  off  to  lock  up  the  gun  store.  They 
call  the  ponce. 

An  excellent  way  to  forestall  crimes  of  pas- 
sion would  seem  to  be  not  to  release  de- 
ranged aouls  from  mental  institutions  when 
psychlatrtsts  say  they  are  still  dangerous, 
or  60  out  of  a  test  group  of  103  sex  criminals 
at  Sing  Blng  prison  adjudged  by  doctors 
likely  to  repeat  their  assaulu.  15  were  re- 
leased. 

With  mental  Institutions  dangerously 
crowded  and  free  mental-health  clinics  pttl- 
fuily  few.  the  ability  of  a  gun  law  to  aaslst 
would  seem  to  faU  woefully  short.  Xspe- 
daily  If  lives  are  only  temporarUy  purchased 
atjlangerously  high  cost. 

To  be  sure,  any  coet  Is  well  Justified  If 
society  Uvea  a  little  more  safely  as  a  result  of 
a  law.  Who  wouldn't  trade  a  smaU  oonserva- 
Uon  budget  to  be  able  to  walk  the  streeU  at 
night  without  fear?  What  gun  dealer 
woiUdn't  forfeit  buslneas  If  a  child's  safety 
were  ensured  by  bis  loas? 
But  no  one  lives  more  safely  as  a  result 
.  of  any  gim  taw.  Instead,  he  Is  cheated  by 
the  hope  It  brings.  The  real  menace  lurks 
unrecognised  and  unimpeded.  Ttit  criminal 
use.  the  insane  use,  even  the  carelees  use  of 
firearms  Is  beyond  the  control  of  the  strong- 
est gun  law. 

But  suppose.  Instead  of  gun  laws,  legis- 
lators gave  us  more  police,  better  prisons  and 
parole  systems,  new  ways  to  catch  crooks. 
Would  that  work?  Would  society  purchase 
safety  with  this  added  expense? 

The  experiences  of  two  of  our  larger  cities 
prove  it  beyond  a  shadow  of  any  doubt. 

Shocked  by  iu  rising  crime  rate,  the  clU- 
aens  of  Philadelphia  allowed  their  elected 
representatives  to  enact  an  ordinance  requir- 
ing an  application  to  purchase  any  firearm. 
"If  only  one  life  Is  saved.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  3000  to  5000  prospective  pur- 
chasers obtain  permits."  Has  that  Ufe  been 
saved?  No  one  can  say.  Do  poUoe  Ume  and 
money  go  to  administer  the  law?  Tou  bet. 
Has  the  law  prevented  one  single  crime? 
Nobody  knows. 

Shocked  by  Its  rising  crime  rate,  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  In  IMO  set  their  lawmakers 
to  work  strengthening  the  police  department 
and  police  techniques.  It  was  a  long,  slow 
process.  But  in  one  year,  major  crime  in 
Chicago  dropped  13  percent  from  the  previ- 
ous year.  This  in  the  face  of  a  rise  In  blg- 
clty  crime  everywhere  else. 

One  way  works  because  It  recognizes  the 
problem  for  what  It  Is  and  takes  the  long, 
hard,  expensive  route  to  solution. 

The  other  way  doesn't  work.    It  takes  the 
easy   route,    the   low-ooet    rouU.   the   cheat 
route.     And  It  only  makes  things  worse. 
It  is  as  frlghtenlngly  simple  as  that. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PBINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
OS  to  the  probable  coet  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  bojftd  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  sn 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  .^umber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U£. 
Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1038). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Conmitttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovemment 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC.  30403.  St 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  rosy  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealere  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  auch  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  be  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  sgent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UjS.  Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  3). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  oOSce  tot  the  CoNcazseiONAL  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-113.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subacrlptlons  to  the 
RacoKD  at  tl-M  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rccou)  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  exuacts 
from  the  CoNcasssioNat  Rbcoko.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
<U.S.  Code.  tlUe  44,  sec.  IBfi,  p.  1943). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  PrtnUng.  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greeslooal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  kVA.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  IGO.  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDKNCE 

Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  reeldencea  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Racout. 


VetcraBi  of  Fercifa  Wars  Gold  Medal 
Awarded  to  Red  Skehoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  niOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or  cAuroftKiA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  DOTTED  8TATE8 

Thurtiay,  AvrQ  27,  liffl 
Mr.  KUCHEL.   Mr.  President,  as  many 
Senators  know,  a  remarkable  event  oc- 
curred  on   the   Red   Bkelton   show  the 
evenlns  of  Tuesday,  April  18. 

At  that  time,  our  beloved,  highly  ac- 
complished minority  leader,  Eviarrr 
McKnurr  Duksem,  appeared  as  the 
ruest  star.  What  Senator  Dducsih  said 
was  particularly  timely.  In  these  days 
when  some  abuse  their  constitutional 
freedom  by  Indulging  In  such  things  as 
burning  our  Nation's  flag.  It  was  good  to 
bear  the  message  of  love  of  God  and 
country  which  Senator  Dirksib  brought 
to  over  40  million  .Americans  who  watch 
and  listen  to  the  Red  Skelton  show. 

In  bringing  Senator  Dirkssk's  mes- 
sage to  Btich  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  dtlzenry.  Red  Skelton  clearly 
demonstrated  that  popular  entertain- 
ment and  patriotism  are  compatible. 

Red  Skelton's  friends  have  long  known 
of  his  deep  devoUon  to  our  Nation  and  to 
Its  Institutions. 

At  a  Ume  when  It  Is  almost  a  fashion 
lor  many  entertainers  to  belittle  tradi- 
tion and  patriotism.  Red  Bkelton  has 
consistently  demonstrated  a  respect  for 
our  flag  and  those  things  for  which  it 
stands. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  this  Senate  to 
a  splendid  editorial  appearing  In  the 
April  JO  Issue  of  the  San  Diego  Union. 
It  Is  Mitltled  "The  Torch  We  Hold."  Its 
subject  Is  the  Importance  of  the  patriotic 
message  delivered  by  Senator  Dikksin 
on  the  Red  Skelton  program.  It  prop- 
erly commends  Red  Skelton  for  bringing 
this  Inspiring  message  to  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. It  points  out.  also,  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  P\)relgn  Wars  of  the  United 
States  Is  awarding  lu  coveted  Oold 
Medal  of  Merit  and  citation  to  Mr. 
Skelton. 

Red  Skelton.  In  having  Senator  Onuc- 
BSH  as  his  guest  star,  brought  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag  to  the  largest 
single  audience  ever  to  hear  and  witness 
the  pledge  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  this  exceUent  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoeb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoxs, 
as  follows: 

Trx  ToacH  Ws  BoiA 

Pajslng  yean  tiav*  dlnuned  acsnewhat  his 
mB^niflc«nt  organ  voloe,  Imt  nothing  oaa 
dim  Ui«  luster  of  the  p*t7lattc  measage  given 
by  Sen.  Everett  M.  E>lrkMn  this  week  oo  ths 
Bed  Bkelton  tdevlilon  program. 


Appendix 

The  message,  oontained  in  the  senator's 
r«oordlng  ■Gallant  Men"  and  "Man  Is  Na* 
Alone."  was  heard  by  about  40  mlllloa  tele- 
vision viewers.  More  Amu-lcans  should  have 
had  the  privilege. 

Today  Americans  are  dying,  eald  the  aeo- 
ator  Irom  nilnols.  not  for  the  hope  of  worldly 
gain,  but  to  keep  freedom;  a  legacy  holding 
that  we  must  dare  all  for  our  country  if 
necessary. 

Our  men  are  dying  so  othen  as  wen  as 
ourselvca  oan  be  free.  They  are  the  kind 
of  gallant  men  who  have  built  our  nation 
and  passed  us  a  torch.  Tyrants  cannot 
stand  as  long  as  the  United  States  of  America 
has  gallant  meo. 

Sen.  Dlrksen  also  had  some  advice  for  thoee 
who  ask  wlAt  can  a  single  patriot  do,  or, 
as  he  put  It:  ".  .  .  Lord,  thy  sea  la  so  great, 
my  boat  so  small." 

No  man  U  alone,  he  said,  who  keeps  faith 
In  the  past  of  his  country;  in  iU  traditlocia 
and  In  the  great  and  glorious  legacy  ot  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Each  American  can  remind  himself  dally 
of  the  legacy  Just  as  the  senator  did  on  the 
program:  "1  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  c< 
the  United  States  of  American  and  to  the 
repubUc  for  which  It  stands,  one  nation,  un- 
der Ood.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
foe  aU." 

The  appearance  of  Sen.  Dlrksen  properly 
won  a  Gold  Medal  and  CltaUon  for  Mr. 
Skelton  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Hopefully  the  recognition  will  lead  to  more 
of  the  sami  kind  of  messages  In  television. 


Concepts  of  Modera  Seapowcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENhM^ 

or  FLoanu 

IN  THBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  27.  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  had  the  plca«ire  of  hearing  R«ar 
Adm.  R.  L.  Shlfley  speeX  before  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Aasoda- 
tlon  of  Master  Mechanics  and  Foremen 
of  the  US.  Naval  Shore  Establishment*. 
It  oeems  to  me  that  these  thought*  are 
timely  and  Important  and  I  include  them 
here  as  a  part  of  the  Conqmssiohal 
Record: 

CoMCKPTfl  or  MoomH  SKSPown 

Since  most  of  you  present  are  associated 
with  the  Navy,  there  Is  no  requirements  to  ex- 
plain fully  the  concept  of  sea  power  and  its 
relationship  to  our  national  defense  posture. 
I  would  like  to  refresh  your  memorlee  briefly, 
however,  you  will  recall  that  during  the 
lOGO's  the  doctrine  of  "mosslvs  retallatton" 
was  foremost  in  our  tuLtional  deterrence  pol- 
icies. During  this  period  the  Navy,  as  well 
as  the  Merchant  Marine,  was  hard  put  to 
obtain  support  for  their  objective*  from  both 
the  policy  mabrs  and  the  public  at  large. 
Without  a  continuing  understanding  ot  the 
overall  maritime  role  by  th«  Am.erlca  people. 
a  viable  Merchant  Marine  and  a  strong,  bal- 
anced Navy  are  Likely  to  founder. 

Fortxmately  for  the  Navy  during  this 
pertott.  the  balUaUo  mlaelle  and  noolear  pcnr- 


ered  submarine.  In  oompiete  agreement  with 
natiooal  policy,  obtained  support  at  all  eche- 
lona.  I  dont  need  to  remind  this  audience 
of  the  effect  this  program  has  had  on  our 
deterrence  posture;  world  leadership  role, 
and  the  American  Industrial  complex.  I 
Ufould  like  to  point  out  now.  however,  that 
support  of  this  program  proved  the  feaalbUlty 
of  and  fostered  the  accelerated  devdopmant 
of  nuclear-powered  m&rtUmA  propulsion 
machinery. 

The  Cuban  *n'— "*  crisis,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  brought  out  the  need  for  a  balance 
of  forces  to  provide  measured  responses  to 
varying  world  conditions  and  aituatlona.  A 
"balance  of  forces"  implies  a  need  for  a 
strong  air  and  surface  navy  supplemented 
by  a  modem  merchant  marine.  Theee  con- 
cepts are  dally  being  emphfisised  in  the  hoe- 
tUltlee  associated  with  proeecuUon  of  our 
political  and  military  commitment  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  are  dally  receiving  a  demoo- 
stratlon  of  the  importance  of  nuclear  power 
for  surface  shlpe.  We  are  dally  learning  the 
Importance  and  coet  of  logistic  support  of  our 
ships  at  sea.  and  the  importance  of  design- 
ing and  building  them  ao  that  they  can  be 
supported  for  the  least  effort  and  cost.  Our 
aircraft  carriers  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  now 
spend  80  percent  of  their  time  at  sea,  send- 
ing destructive  power  from  their  flight  decks 
Into  both  North  and  enemy-held  South 
Vietnam.  The  river  patrol  boats  are  reduc- 
ing the  Influence  of  the  Viet  Oong  along  in- 
land waterways:  destroyers  and  other  surf  see 
escorts  are  destroying  coastal  military  facUi- 
tlas  such  as  radar  and  missile  sites;  troop 
transports  and  landing  craft  are  utilized  in 
the  rapid  transfer  of  personnel  to  meet  pres- 
ent or  predicted  threats;  and.  to  support  all 
tbese  opsrstloiu,  as  well  as  to  supply  moet 
of  the  food,  heavy  equipment  and  other  ma. 
terlal  to  sister  ground  and  air  fotree  requires 
a  large  fleet  of  t>oth  MBT8  and  merchant 
niarlne  vessels.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  all 
cargo  for  southeast  Asia  has  t>een  b^ns- 
ported  by  ship.  And  even  though  there  has 
been  no  actual  requirement  to  date,  in  any 
war  at  sea  the  threat  of  a  submarine  attack 
Is  always  present.  Therefore,  our  ASW  forces. 
surface  and  sir,  must  remain  alert,  toalned 
and  ready.    In  other  words,  a  balanced  navy. 

This  is  not  to  belittle  the  role  played  by 
our  SSBN's.  With  the  completion  of  the 
construction  schedule  this  month  and  the 
forth-coming  conversion  to  poeeldon.  over 
half  of  the  programmed  U£.  ballistic  missile 
re-entry  vehicles  will  be  sea  based.  Tbese 
forces,  m  ooojunctlon  with  other  luktlonal 
strategic  forces,  are  dealgned  to  assure  our 
capability  to  inflict  unacceptable  deetruo- 
tion  oo  any  threatening  nuclear  power  In 
any  eventuality. 

We  have  also  learned  by  the  ezamplee  of 
Korea,  Berlin.  Lebanon.  Cuba  and  now  Viet- 
nam that  the  threat  Impoeed  by  nuclear 
strategic  forces  Is  not  adequate  to  prevent 
non-nuclear  aggreeaion.  There  exists  a 
valid  requirement  for  strong,  conventumal 
warfare  forces.  Moreover,  these  forces  must 
be  capable  of  rapid  deployment  to  threatened 


Tliere  has  been  a  grat  deal  oi  comment 
and  controversy  about  the  Impact  ot  the 
FDL  abtp  project  both  on  the  future  de- 
ferwe  role  of  ttm  U.S.-l&ag  merchaat  ma- 
rine and  on  the  UjB.  shipbuilding  Indus- 
try. Am  you  have  undo^ri>tcdly  learned 
from  the  public  discussion  to  date,  the  FDL 
Is  a  specially  designed  rapid  deployment  ship 
which  wlU  bs  maintained  in  an  immediate 
state  of  readiness  for  deployment  operatiooa. 

ASMl 
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I  welcozDC  tb«  opportunity  to  present  to 
you  tUa  «T«nlng  our  pl&na  for  tiieae  fthlpe 
and  pcrtutps  uiswcr  lor  muiy  o<  you  )uat 
why  the  Nary  la  mo  TltAUy  lntcrwt«d  In  a 
progTun  whlcb  I*  not  Navy  mlAslon  orleotML 
BroAdly  speekUng.  our  total  ■trategic  lift 
mlsaloa  oonslffU  of  Cwo  main  taAks:  tbe 
initial  rapid  military  rtpaona«  to  dlatant 
crises  and  the  longer  term  requirement  for 
coniLnulng  tupport  and  reaupply  of  over- 
seas military  operations.  The  distinction 
between  Ibew  two  mtaalon*  U  very  Impor- 
tant. It  helps  determine  what  k.Lnd  of  air- 
lift. se&Uft  equipment  we  need,  when  and 
where  tt  must  he  available,  how  U  ahould  tke 
organized  and  deployed,  and  who  should 
control  it. 

As  far  u  Initial  deployment  requirements 
are  concerned,  the  Z^partment  of  Defense 
bM  understaken  a  number  of  studies  on 
atrat«gtefl  to  counter  limited  war  threats  ttiat 
may  confront  us  In  rxjiflUlng  our  eommlt- 
menta  W  our  alllea.  These  studies  oonsist- 
ently  conclude  that  the  length  and  cost  of 
a  war.  as  w«n  sa  the  size  of  the  force  ulti- 
mately required  to  terminate  It  favorably, 
are  slgnlflcanUy  affected  by  bow  fiut  we  can 
bring  the  fun  weight  of  our  military  power 
to  be«r  OD  the  sttuaUon.  This  la  why  we 
bava  placed  so  much  emphasis  during  tlie 
laat  fvw  yean  on  buUdlng  a  rapid  deployment 
capaMUty  consisting  of  C-Ul  and  C-&A  air- 
craft, the  PDL  ships  and  land-based  prepoal- 
tlonlng  of  Army  equipment. 

Ttxese  rapid  deploymen  t  forces  are  dc- 
algncd  to  pertorm  highly  apeclallzed  military 
Tn^TTt""'  Tb'ey  must  be  able  to  deploy  ths 
vbattod  and  tracked  vehicles  and  other 
equipment  and  siippUes  of  our  land  foroaa 
la  a  raady-to-uss  condition.  Uoreover.  thvy 
muat  be  able  to  deploy  their  loads  into  tbe 
raiattvely  unprepared  and  undeveloped  araas 
cbAnetarUtto  of  many  potential  contingency 
ijMi  Tits  Impact  of  these  conalderatJons 
la  cvldant  In  the  design  of  the  FDL  ship:  it 
miMt  bs  capable  of  <a)  loog-range  enduranoe 
at  lilgta  spe«d.  (b)  rapid  orcr- the- beach 
on-load/ off- load  capability  using  embarked 
UgbUrac*  sztd  «argo  helicopters,  and  (e) 
Biowaca  at  heavy  wheeled  an<l  tracked  vehi- 
cle aad  suppUea  In  controlled  humidity  con- 
dlttoBs  for  pertoda  op  to  three  years.  These 
an  t^a  kinds  etf  toaturcs  which  private  oper- 
ators do  not  normaUy  Ond  It  profiUble  to 
incorporata  Into  ships  designed  for  earning 
revenues  in  DOcnmerclsJ  trade. 

Oar  rapid  deployment  needs  also  Jiisttfy 
oar  ptogram  for  a  fully  avallsMe  mjlttsry 
alrtlft  and  saallft  capability.  Prompt  and 
■Oactare  reapocuie  to  developing  threats  re- 
quires tha  ttmely  av^UlabtUty  of  aircraft  and 
sM|W  RseaUing  ships  from  commerda]  serv- 
le*  and  TT*Ti*»^'"g  and  reloading  them  takes 
tama.  IB  tlM  Koraan  conflict,  by  D4-00  only 
3B  UA.-flag  Bbtpa  were  under  charter  to 
MBTZS  and  sngaged  tn  movements  to  Koraa. 
To  hmm  rapid  deployment,  ws  must  have  a 
TMtfy  mllltaiT  wallft  and  airlift  capability 
to  hf'**^*  tntlT'*  oooibat  forces  deployments. 
The  cargo  handUng  capablUUas  of  the  nx* 
ar«  spadfleaUy  designed  for  mUitarr  opara- 
tiocs. 

Kven  BO,  several  critics  have  ttll]  asked 
the  Departznent  of  Defense,  "why  the  rDLs?" 
They  state,  "anppoae  that  the  money  you 
want  to  put  Into  FDLa  Is  spent  Instead  on 
neir.  efllclmt  commercial  ships  for  the  active 
fleet.  We  satlmate  that  to  acquire  and 
operate  30  PDLs  wlU  cost  about  t3  billion 
ov«r  twenty-five  years.  Instead,  you  eould 
subsidize  the  construction  of  133  new  con- 
tainer ships  and  lighter  aboard  ships."  Th« 
answers  to  these  que«tlon£  are  that  nona  o( 
these  commercial  ships  would  be  able  to  ra- 
tum  to  port,  unload  their  commercial 
cargoes,  load  military  equipment  and  deliver 
It  to  aoutbeast  Asia  or  other  future  troubled 
areas  sftlthln  the  first  two  week.i  of  a  war.  In 
contrast,  FOLa  would  make  their  first  de- 
liveries during  the  first  two  weeks.  Within 
the  first  month,  some  of  these  FDLs  could 
hare  returned  £rom  the  Vbltcd  States  with 


their  second  loads.  But,  within  this  critical 
first  month,  leas  than  SO  percent  of  new  oocn- 
merclal  shlpe  could  make  a  single  delivery — 
less  than  a  third  at  what  ths  VDLs  could 
deliver.  Clearly  then,  new  eommsrclal  ships 
would  not  solve  our  problem  of  getting  cooi- 
bat  forces  on  the  scene  qxtlckly  to  stop  a 
mounting  attack. 

T%e  Navy's  primary  tntarest  In  the  FDLs, 
however.  Is  not  primarily  because  of  the 
strategic  considerations. 

Let  me  proceed  with  some  of  the  related 
benefits  which  the  Navy  expects  to  schlkve 
from  this  program 

The  FDL  ship  program,  under  conventional 
procedures,  eould  be  divided  among  several 
shipbuilders  and  accomplished  In  the  normal 
manner  but  at  a  considerably  higher  cost,  in 
longer  buUdlng  periods,  and  at  a  reduced 
level  of  standardization  of  the  thousands  of 
components  In  the  shlpe  of  the  class.  It  Is 
doubtful,  however,  that  any  single  private 
rtilpyard  is  presently  capable  ot  delivering 
all  30  ships  at  the  requisite  rate  with  existing 
facilities,  and.  with  some  notable  exceptions, 
existing  fadlltleB  are  mit-dated  and  Ineffi- 
cient. The  program  will  probably  require 
Improvement  of  production  facilities  In  any 
event,  and  a  new  fadUty,  according  to  Navy 
computations,  will  become  more  economlcsJ 
at  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  ship. 
It  is  this  aspect  which  makes  the  program  so 
Importsnt,  affording  as  It  does  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  making  a  major  step  for- 
ward In  shipbuilding  methods.  It  could  re- 
sult In  a  new  type  of  ship  production  plant, 
in  which  computer-aided  ship  design,  mecha- 
nised hull  erection,  early  and  pre-planned 
outfit  of  subassemblies,  computer-controlled 
production  processes  and  numerically  oon- 
troUed  tools  arc  Integrated  Into  an  advanced 
ship  assembly  plant. 

The  total  pEtckage  approach  being  used  In 
the  FDL  ship  project  will  rvult.  In  tune,  in 
lower  cost  of  ships  for  both  the  Nary  and  the 
merchant  marine.  By  series  production  of 
standardized  ships  we  expect  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  production  "progress  curve"  sav- 
ings which  result  from  Improvements  in 
management  and  production  control,  mod- 
ernized tacUltlea  and  tooling,  and  from 
econi:anic-lot  purchases  of  material  and  sub- 
contracted Items  as  well  as  from  repetition  of 
manual  tasks — al)  of  which  are  enooursged 
by  a  stable  wcrkload.  Thus.  In  a  thirty  ship 
program  as  opposed  to  small,  say  two-ship 
buys,  potential  savings  of  up  to  one- third  In 
the  average  cost  per  ship  are  pkooslble.  ex- 
perience in  commercial  shipbuilding  has  In- 
dicated that  construction  differential  sub- 
sldles  decrease  when  the  number  of  the  shlpe 
In  a  project  Lncroases.  Uultl-year  procure- 
ment and  series  prodoctton  In  modem  facili- 
ties Icr  merchant  ships  oould  well  result  In 
substantial  reduction  In  ths  coostrucUon 
subsidy  rate  from  Its  present  &&%  level. 
Secretary  Nltse  recently  related  In  his  testi- 
mony to  Congrees.  that  the  Uarlttme  Ad- 
mtnlstratkm  is  well  aware  of  the  possibilities 
and  Is  already  planning  to  enter  a  multi-year 
contract  for  several  shlpe  In  Its  FT  1M7  and 
FT   1B6A  programs. 

Also,  the  shipbuilding  Industry,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  president  of  the  Shipbuilders' 
Council,  generally  supports  our  conteotloo 
regarding  the  lower  average  ooet  of  shlpe  pro- 
cured under  the  FDL  total  package  approach 
and  considers  It  Is  ".  .  .  reaaonahle  to  SAStazM 
that  the  application  of  thcae  coocepts  wUl 
result  In  a  superior  product  In  performance 
or  cost  or  both  ..."     He  has  stated  further 


Is,  .  .  .  universal  agreeffient  aznong 
our  members  that  substantlaJ  cost  savings  re- 
salt  from  the  aerlee  production  of  a  stand- 
ardised ahlp  dealgn  In  a  multi-year  procure- 
ment. AddltlQoally,  our  shipyards  have  toag 
ccntended  that  significant  cost  saving  esm 
be  derived  when  the  shipbuilder  Is  given  an 
opportunity  to  Influence  the  vessel's  dealgn. 
In  this  ooonecUon,  it  Is  believed  that  the 
yax^  can  eliminate  numerotia  eoaatmcUon 


bottlenecks  which  Increase  costs  and  suggest 
alternate,  less  costly  features  which  In  no 
way  impair  the  vessel's  strength  or  operating 
capabilities  . . ." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  also  Indi- 
cated the  Navy's  deep  ooooem  with  the  aging 
active  and  reserve  merchant  fleet  and  the 
expense  ot  building  replacement  ships.  The 
multi-year  approacb  shoQid  provide  the  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  Industry  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  new  techniques  through 
series  production,  and  will  demonstrate  tha 
benefits  to  be  derived  In  the  private  sector  for 
merchant  ship  construction  from  the  multl- 
yeiu  procurement  and  ship  standardisation 
features  of  the  FT>L  ship  program.  This  Is 
certainly  an  attractive  prospect  for  both 
naval  and  commerolal  shipbuilding — one 
which.  If  the  Industry  Is  to  remain  oocnpetl- 
tive  In  the  world  market,  they  can  111  afford 
not  to  at  least  Investigate. 

Do  you  reoJlxe  that  today  a  support  ship 
built  In  a  United  States  shipyard  requiring 
320  manhours  per  steelwelgbt  ton  can  be 
built  in  Japan  for  a  mere  89,  with  northern 
European  shipyard  performance  falling  be- 
tween these  two  figiires.  llils  constitutes  up 
to  an  80%  reduction  In  total  manhoura.  New 
oonstructlon  can  be  considered  in  two  cate- 
gories: hull  erection  and  fitting  out.  In  sim- 
ple supports  ships,  hull  erection  represents 
flO  to  70  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction. This  is  the  type  otf  ship  for  which 
Japaneas  and  north  KUropean  shlpbullden 
have  developed  highly  mechanised  and  auto- 
mated steel  erection  proceaaea.  Complex 
warships,  where  60  to  70  percent  of  the  total 
cost  Is  In  fitting  out,  are  stiU  being  custom 
aasembled  and,  without  exceptloo.  shipyards 
engaged  In  this  type  of  work  are  operating  ss 
Job  shops.  In  order  to  Improve  that  situa- 
tion we're  going  to  have  to  blsae  our  own 
modernisation  trail.  The  question  that  must 
be  naked  is,  "What  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
high  mfi"'!*^!  labor  ccntoat  of  this  type  of  }oh 
shop  assembly  through  capital  expenditure 
on  a  cost  effective  basis?" 

The  Navy  plans  that,  In  the  futmre,  prac- 
tically all  shipbuilding  programs  which  In- 
volve shljis  of  the  same  design  In  encceaalve 
years  will  be  bought  ss  multi-year  procure- 
ments. This  lacludflB  the  IMA  lor  which  the 
first  ship  Is  In  the  FT  IMO  budget.  It  msy 
also  apply  to  the  DX/DXG  program  In  future 
year  requests.  Bxperlence  with  the  multi- 
year  award  a<  17  I^Ts  to  National  Bteel  and 
Shipbuilding  dorp.  And  of  30  Dfii  to  Avon- 
dale  has  demonstrated  that  excellent  results 
are  achievable.  Because  of  the  large  size  of 
the  buys,  both  shlpbulldera  found  It  econom- 
ically desiraMe  to  plan  substantial  ei^>ltal 
Improvements.  tlO  mllUon  in  one  case  and 
»6.5  mlUloD  in  the  other.  Modemlaatlcm 
carried  out  In  this  manner  will  provide  a  firm 
base  for  progressive  modernization  of  private 
shipyards   throughout  the  country. 

'There  eeems  then  to  be  ample  evidence 
that  both  our  private  and  Oovemment  ship- 
yards are  in  need  of  modernisation.  The 
total  program  as  ;rianned  by  the  Navy  should 
move  us  positively  to  correct  this  situation. 
Ths  FDL,  I^Ui  and  DX/DXO  ship  oonstruc- 
tion  programs  will  encourage  a  wide  sector 
of  the  Industry  to  modernise. 

Improved  ship  procurement  procedures 
should  provide  lower  costs  for  ships.  Per- 
mit procurement  of  more  ahlps  for  both  the 
Navy  and  the  merchant  marine  and  help 
overcome  growing  obeoteeoenoe.  7%e  mod- 
ernisation of  private  ahlpysrds  should  plaoe 
our  country  in  a  better  oosnpetltlve  poaturc. 

The  navaJ  shipyard  nuxlernlzatlon  program 
will  do  the  same  for  our  Oovemment  yards 
and  make  them  more  responsive  to  fleet 
needs.  Let  me  briefly  discuss  the  naval  ship- 
yard modernisation  program. 

The  cx>ofilet  In  Vlatiiam  Is  proving  many 
thli^^  Not  the  leas*  «f  these  Is  Ittm  require^ 
ment  to  maintain  our  fleet  at  peak  fighting 
oondltloTL  Transit  and  on -station  time  have 
Indicated  that  we  can  no  longer  permit  the 
backlog  at  our  nam  etolpyarda  irtiere  moat 
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««.ir    eoovoralon   and   moden.iaation   take  Objective  four  U  to  oonvert.  as  nearly  aa  home   communities    for   keeping    before 

JrtSe^'   Just  as  in  oxjT  private  yards,  naval  possible,  the  shipyard  oomplo*  from  a  J^  the  people  the  relftUon&hlp  between  soU. 

Kjovards  have  fallen  behind  In  their  equip-  ahop  Industry  to  a  proeees  type  Industrr.  aaa  q^    ^^^  j^^j^     They  are  performing  a 

Jaent  and  faoUlUes.    For  the  six  years  from  Objective    0'*— ^P^'i^f"**    ™>*fL„  great  pfttrtotlc  service.     I  propose  that 

SS  to  1M4    annual  eapltal  Investments  in  »if -liquidating  and  cost  effective  to  the  mia- 

t9M  to  i»«- _«^".!^  J?f_  ,.. „  „  .„^  imum  extent  possible.     Each  project  Is  be- 


aaval  shipyards  have  been  between  »1.S0  and 
•166  per  1100  paid  In  wages  as  compared 
U)  »S  in  private  shipyards.  Bven  this  gS  flg- 
ute  is  considerably  lower  than  the  current 
average  of  »ao  per  •lOO  in  wages  for  all 
manufacturing  Industrtea  tn  this  country. 

The  Navy's  average  annual  businees.  in  the 
t«7tal  naval  shipyard  complex,  la  approxi- 
mately one  billion  dollars,  of  which  lfl%.  last 
rear  whs  for  the  construction  of  new  ships 
ind  ft**^  for  conversion  alteration,  repair 
and  miscellaneous  productive  work  for  the 

The  same  basic  work  categories  that  I  dis- 
cussed for  privaU  yards  spply  to  naval  shlp- 
«vds  as  well.  Also,  the  same  queatlon. 
■^hat  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  high  man- 
ual labor  content  of  a  Job  shop  assembly," 
can  apply  Just  as  well  to  alteration,  conver- 
sion and  repair.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  to 
me  that  in  order  to  effect  significant  im- 
provemenu  in  the  wsy  we  repair  complex 
ihlpa  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  slgnlfl- 
(mnt  changee  in  our  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  naval  shipyard  modernization  program 
will  result  In  modern  machinery,  new  process 
Unes.  modem  material  handling  facilities, 
and  new  functional  buildings  where  appro- 
priate. Although  retaining  generalized  cap- 
sblllUes  for  servicing  naval  ships,  our  naval 
shipyards  of  the  future  will  be  primarily 
i^tems  oriented  (ASW,  AAW.  AIR.  and 
nuclear)  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  gain 
from  the  performance  of  repetlUve  opera- 
tions on  specialised  combatant  systems.  Al- 
though engineered  eeUmates  have  not  yet 
besn  fully  developed,  the  order  of  magnitude 
cost  of  the  program  wiU  be  atwut  •OOOU 
over  a  6  to  8  yesr  period :  and  will  increase 
annual  capital  investments  to  about  130 
per  1100  in  wages. 

Under  the  systems  oriented  or  what  we 
might  term  optimum  capability  concept, 
each  shipyard  will  be  assigned  the  majority 
of  lU  workload  in  lu  primary  capability. 
However,  eufflaient  secondary  capabUlty 
workload  will  be  assigned  to  retain  necessary 
skills  In  secondary  areas.  Using  the  pri- 
mary-secondary capability  concept,  it  will 
be  poealble  to  obtain  in  maximum  gain  from 
the  performance  of  repetlUve  operaUons  or 
spcclallBSd  combantant  systems.  The  spe- 
cific assignments  under  this  concept  not  only 
make  maximum  use  of  shipyard  speclaUsa- 
Uon.  but  will  also  satisfy  aU  of  the  strategic 
and  opcraUonal  requirements  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

During  fiscal  years  18M  through  1B87. 
•81.7  milUon  has  been  authorised  for  naval 
shipyard  modernisation.  MB.3  million  ha., 
been  programmed  In  the  68  budget,  and 
•31.5  mllUon  in  the  flseal  year  00  budget.  We 
are  attempting  to  have  our  total  obUgatlonal 
authority  for  fiscal  year  89  raised  to  $70 
million. 

These  figures  constitute  funding  requlre- 
menu  for  short  rang  objectives  such  as  con- 
version to  numerically  controlled  tools.  In- 
dications are  that  an  eleven  million  dollar  In- 
vestment In  thU  area  will  result  in  anntul 
savings  of  aj^jroxlmately  five  mllUon  with 
amortisation  in  Just  over  two  year*.— But 
what  about  the  long  range? 

Five  major  objectives  have  been  developed 
ss  guidelines  for  the  long-range  modernisa- 
tion program  effort.  The  first  objective  Is 
to  define  work  requirements  of  each  ship- 
yard to  support  the  fleet  In  the  1D70-1960 
era. 

Objective  number  two  la  to  produce  the 
most  efficient  and  modem  way  ef  meeting 
aeet  reqtilremeou  through  intensive,  mod- 
em industrial  methods. 

Objective  number  three  is  to  insure  that 
unnecessary  duplication  Is  avoided  and  max- 
imum production  U  obtained  within  tha 
shipyard  complex  as  a  whole. 


Ing  analyzed  to   Insure  that   It  wUl   pay  for 
Itself  in  a  reasonable  tlmc. 

Wlth  these  objectives,  the  shipyard  mod- 
ernisation team  took  the  workload  projec- 
Uona,  mission,  tasks  and  function  state- 
ments, and  the  state  of  the  -arts  studies  and 
developed  to  engineered  methodology  for  de- 
termining the  requlrcmenu  for  faculties  and 
equlpmenu  that  wUl  satisfy  fleet  demand. 

The  problem  was  to  translate  a  workload 
mix  conslBtlTg  of  many  ship  types  Into  man- 
power facility  and  equipment  requirements 
at  functional  work  levels  thet  could  be  In- 
dentlBed  with  shipyard  capablUtle*. 

The  methodology  was  applied  to  two  pUot 
shipyards,  PhUadelphla  and  Long  Beach,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  modernisation 
program  (or  each  The  tentative  cost  of 
modemlrlng  PhUadelphla  la  »84  mUlion  and 
Long  Beach  tas  mUlion.  When  these  figures 
are  extrapolated  to  the  total  complex,  taking 
into  consideration  acuvlty  age  and  popula- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  program 
will  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  MOO 
mlUlon  I  previously  mentioned.  The  total 
Integrated  program  wUl  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  program  change 
request  a  year  from  now.  In  Aprtl.  IWWJ. 

The  beneflu  realised  and  the  concepts  de- 
veloped under  the  PDL  program  to  date  are 
being  utUlsed  to  the  maximum  extent  In  the 
modernisation  of  naval  shipyards.  Simi- 
larly. Improvements  achieved  through  the 
naval  shipyard  modernisation  program  will 
be  avaUable  to  benefit  the  Nation's  private 
shipyards.  Both  programs  can  t>e  viewed 
then,  as  major  and  inter-relsted  steps  for- 
ward In  modernlKlng  and  reviUUzlng  the 
entire  U.S.  shipbuilding  industry,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  are  of  vital  ImportandiB 
to  the  well  being  of  the  U.8.  Navy  and  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 


Sofl  Stewardship  Week 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONET 

or   OKl.AflOMA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 

Thursdav.  Avril  27,  I9ff7 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
next  week  1»  being  obeerved  throughout 
America  as  Soil  Stewardship  Week.  This 
Is  a  nationwide  observance  which  places 
emphasis  on  man's  obligation  to  Ood  as 
a  steward  of  the  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources. 

This  Is  the  13th  consecutive  annual 
Soil  Stewantshlp  Week  sponsored  by  the 
Nation's  3.000  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  and  their  national  as- 
sociation and  cooperating  church  groups. 
During  the  period  oJ  AprU  30  to  May  7, 
observances  are  being  held  In  Uterallj 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  churches  of  all 
denominations. 

It  Is  fitting  for  the  Senate  of  the  Onited 
States  to  pause  a  moment  In  Its  deUbera- 
tlona  to  observe  Soli  Stewardship  Week 
and  pay  tribute  to  Its  sponsors.  This  In- 
cludes the  87  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  in  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma. 
The  people  who  serve  on  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  these  local  units  of  State 
government  deserve  our  prala^  for  tbe 
leadership   they   are   providing  In   oar 


the  Senate  take  this  occasion   to  say. 
"Thank-you." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  has  called  upon  all  Americans 
to  observe  Soil  Stewardship  Week  by 
considering  what  they  demand  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  men  and  women  who 
fulfill  those  demands.  I  loin  him  in  this 
appeal.  In  urging  widespread  observ- 
ance. Secretary  Freeman  said: 

3«venty-flve  percent  of  the  American  land 
18  cued  for  directly  by  the  American  people. 
Thle  U  the  privately-owned  land  of  fanne 
and  ranches,  producing  food,  fiber.  wUdllle 
and  timber  and  providing  much  ol  our  out- 
door recreation.  ThU  la  the  land  tllat  makei 
America  a  lymbol  of  abundance  around  the 
world. 

tjpon  our  prtvately-owned  countryalde  we 
place  Increasing  demands; 
More  food  tor  a  growing  populaUon. 
More  homes,  aa  our  cities  choke  from  over- 
crowding. 

More  water,  as  our  needs  double  and  triple 
In  the  years  ahead. 

More  space  lor  recreation,  aa  mlUlona  o(  ua 
aeek  refuge  from  the  tension  of  our  growing 
dues. 

We  aak  much  of  our  land:  Utility,  beauty, 
and  refreshment,  as  well  as  high  productivity. 
And  we  receive  them  because  the  men  and 
women  who  work  the  soil  are  good  stewards. 
Their  stewardship  Is  seen  In  green  fields 
that  once  were  gulUes.  and  dear  streams 
that  once  ran  full  of  silt.  The  curved  and 
contoured  face  of  our  countryside  Is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  care  of  our  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. 

Stewardship  also  Joliu  ua  with  the  future. 
Olir  great-grandchUdren  have  a  right  to  re- 
ceive the  land  In  good  condition  because 
they.  ID  their  turn  must  live  upon  it. 

A  better  land  and  a  better  life  upon  the 
land  are  among  the  finest  goals  a  man  can 
worlL  for.  This  is  a  part  of  creative  conaer- 
vauon  where  the  goal  we  must  reach  Is  en- 
hancement of  man's  total  environment. 

During  Soil  Stewardship  Week  let  us  re- 
member with  grautude  the  men  and  women 
who  keep  our  countryside  "America  the  beau- 
tiful." 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  eloquently  out- 
lines the  Importance  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  to  the  future  welfare  and 
security  of  all  people.  Soil  Stewardship 
Week  wUi  give  efw*  of  ua  an  opportunity 
to  renew  our  dedication  to  this  great  na- 
tional cause. 


SbortsighteJ  View  of  Tni» 
ETXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  FVNMST1.VAJVU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVEB 

Thursdav,  AprO  27,  19S7 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
freshingly clear  and  forthright  discus- 
sion of  the  Issues  Involved  in  East- West 
trade  appeared  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Aprtl  7.  1947.  Issue  of  Ufe  magazine. 
Tiie  editorial  Is  enUUed  "Shortgighted 
View  of  Trade."  I  urge  all  Members  to 
read  this  persuasive  statement  of  why  It 
la  in  our  rational  interest  to  trade  with 
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Eastern  Europe.     Accordingly.  I  msk  per- 
mission to  Insert  It  In  tbe  Rsooao: 
8noKi«iujirBu  Tixw  or  TVjjv 

Tbe  BMt-We«t  brtd^  tml]d«n  imv  nm 
In  bo  aocie  oonsQ'uocioQ  cdk^.  WbU*  Iti* 
Oongrcea  haa  fla&uy  %^rtf«r<l  to  r^tllj  Um  eon- 
ftuiar  treaty  wicb  tiie  aaTl«t  TJntoo.  ttie  oat- 
kiok  DOW  M«m«  leu  bopefuJ  for  ao  vquaUT 
UoporUJit  UnJc — tb«  BbaVWeel  trade  Ull. 

The  mea  who  oppose  trftde  with  East  Eu- 
rope—&»  long  m»  the  Vietnam  war  ooa- 
tlnucti — spe&k  from  tbe  emoClonjt  of  the  hour. 
But  tbelr  oppoBltton  hinders  oiix  own  actions 
f&r  more  tban  thoae  of  the  other  side — *nd 
unnecesAarlly  restricts  the  President's  dip- 
lomatic maneuvering  room. 

It  la  easy  to  protest  that  we  fthoui<l  not  dcaJ 
with  any  nation  that  helps  arm  ow  enemy. 
But  in  tbs  eace  of  East  Europe,  we  should 
apply  fch«  teat  of  logic,  not  of  emotion,  to 
that  poUcy.  and  ask,  "What  does  It  aocom- 
push?"  If  the  prime  resson  for  our  refusal 
to  expand  trade  with  Ea«t  Europe  Is  to  foroe 
those  oountrlM  to  side  with  us  against  North 
Vietnam,  then  we  are  accomplishing  nothing. 

No  Oocumunist  country  la  mo  independent 
of  tbe  others  thst  \,i.  oould  side  openly  with 
us  sgalnst  s  fmtern&i  re^roe  and  we  cannot 
expect  this.  But  by  restricting  our  trade  we 
forfeit  the  chance  to  influcaoce.  In  a  ttMni- 
MjMi  small  ways,  the  direction  In  which  Bast 
Europvan  oountrlas  will  more. 

TugoBlSTls  stands  out  as  an  example  of 
whAt  can  happen  when  a  country  has  options 
other  than  being  locked  Inside  th*  Oon- 
munlst  bloc.  Our  contlnusJice  of  normai 
trade  with  Tugoalavla  was  a  vital  support  to 
that  country  after  Its  spUt  with  the  U^.&JL 
In  l»4a.  Now  Ofii;  of  Yugoslavia's  trade  Is 
with  D<Mi-Oominunlst  countries,  its  dtlaens 
can  work  snd  travel  abroad,  and  while  tbe 
government  proclaims  itself  ss  stoutly  Com- 
munlst  ss  other  East  European  countries, 
TugoslsTs  have  recently  been  treated  to  the 
experience  of  seeing  a  vote  of  Do-confldcnc« 
against  a  regional  govemmsDt. 

To  help  speed  the  development  of  other 
East  European  oountrlea  along  Tugoalsv 
lines,  w«  need  at  least  the  Bast-West  trade 
bill  proposed  to  Congress  Isat  year  by  Presl- 
damrt  Johnson.  Tbe  Mil's  key  provision 
wvold  estend  "iBost-fsvored-nation"  status — 
ftlrsady  In  foros  with  Poland  snd  Yugoslav- 
la — to  ottker  ^sst  European  countries.  White 
the  phrase  "most -favored- nation"  is  a  little 
mial fading.  It  means,  simply,  that  the  goods 
ct  such  a  nation  will  noit  be  assessed  hl0ier 
tsrtXEs  on  entering  tills  oountry  than  tbe 
goods  of  sny  other  nation — ss  long  as  the  re- 
Tssae  applies  azMl  our  exports  are  not  dls- 
crtmlnated  against  at  their  end. 

Without  such  a  provision,  n  Is  nearly  Im- 
poesibls  for  East  Europeans  to  trade  with 
us.  With  Bo  backlog  of  the  bard  currency 
on  which  we  now  insist,  they  must  nesrly 
balance  thatr  trade  accounts,  exporting  ss 
much  ss  they  Import-  To  buy  from  us.  thty 
must  at  the  same  time  sell  to  us.  And  tbelr 
goods  cannot  compete  In  our  markets  with 
oUurs  that  have  cocne  In  from  West  Europe 
under  lower  tartlTs.  We  do  not  really,  by  our 
present  policy,  keep  them  from  getting  West- 
em  goods.  There  Is  hardly  an  Item  we  make 
that  East  Europeans  cannot  buy  from  our 
West   European   allies. 

Tbs  Bast-Wast  trade  bUl,  restricted  as  It 
la  to  the  question  ot  most -favored-nations, 
fortunately  steers  clear  of  other  areas  of 
ixsde  with  Oocnxnunlst  nations  which  ml^t 
be  more  open  to  argument.  cy>ngreBs.  in  Its 
last  session,  voted  two  amendments  to  our 
food  programs  that  prevent  subsidised  sales 
of  commodities  to  countries  that  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  or  sell  strategic  items  to  Cuba. 
Since  subsidized  sales  or  guaranteed  credits 
can  be  clsssed  ss  forms  of  aid.  they  raise 
more  questions  than  does  the  almple  ex- 
teaston  of  "most-favored-nation*'  status. 

Tbsrt  Is  no  k>glc  to  cutting  off  what  oould 
be  tbe  normal  ttade  of  nations.  And  par- 
tleuJarly  so  vbsn,  in  th*  words  «C  aecretary 


of  State  Rusk:.  *w«  need  to  make  osmtetak- 
ably  slear  «d  Uie  Oooumuils*  nattcns  of  Eut- ' 
«m  Bonpe  «h«k  tbaCr  bask  t&tsrwts  Ue  In 
— ^"«'^»«<**  dsfsJopmant  and  paaoafW  trade, 
no*  m  suppCTt  of  fotOe  attempts  to  gain  ad- 
Tsntage  through  tbe  nee  «f  force.** 


Award  •!  Hoaonry  Doctorate  af  Laws 
DcgTVC  to  GcB.  Wiltiaa  C  Westaaorclaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CASOUMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
South  CaroUna  ta  honored  to  have  as  one 
of  Its  native  sona  Gen.  Wllltam  C.  West- 
moreland, who  has  provided  exceptional 
leadership  for  our  fighting  men  In  South 
Vletnwn.  Yesterday  the  general  waa 
presented  »ith  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
laws  degree  by  the  University  of  SouUi 
Carolina,  In  Columbia,  S.C.  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  be  present  for  UiJs  occasion,  and 
the  reception  given  the  general  at  this 
oeremony  azKl  other  events  in  Columbia 
indicates  the  wa.nxi  affection  in  which  he 
Is  held  by  the  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  Pz^dent.  General  Westmoreland 
win  be  addressing  a  Joint  session  of  Cotv- 
gresa  tomorrow.  He  has  a  widespread 
Identlfieatitm  among  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  "soldier's  soldier."  This.  In  mj 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  a 
military  man  can  be  accorded.  In  con- 
neotton  with  this  Identification  there  ai>- 
peared  in  the  Wednesday.  April  26.  1967. 
issue  of  the  State  newsx>aper  an  editorlcd 
about  the  general  entitled  "I  Am  a  Sol- 
dier." I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe 
Record. 

Hnere  being  no  objection,  the  edltorlai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoito, 
asfcHlows: 

X  Am  a  Sounn 

The  visit  of  Oeoeral  Wlllism  Chikls  Wsst- 
moreland  to  tbe  United  States  (and  to  his 
oatlTe  South  CaroUna)  glras  the  nation's 
Number  One  Soldier  a  brief  and  weU-deserred 
rsaplte  from  tbe  awesome  responsibility  of 
directing  ths  war  effort  In  South  Vietnani. 

But  whatever  good  may  cocne  to  him.  tbe 
greater  benefit  by  far  is  the  good  It  does 
America  Just  to  see  and  hear  blm.  He  brings 
to  Americans — by  press,  radio,  television,  and 
personal  contact — the  word  from  Vietnam. 
And  the  word  is  soberly,  almost  somberly, 
encouraging. 

He  tells  us.  In  blunt  words,  that  "tbs  end 
!■  not  In  sight,"  and  that  bitter  ttghUng  lies 
ah  sad.  But  h«  bolsters  our  spirits  when  he 
describes  the  caliber  and  the  determination 
of  Amerlcaji  fighting  men.  the  military  re- 
souroes  at  our  disposal,  the  logtatlc  base  now 
weU-estabUshM  to  provide  the  neceesary 
supplies,  and  tbe  Increasing  effectlTeness  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

He  reassures  os  of  the  correctnsse  of  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  when  he  dtss  the  United 
States'  moral,  military,  and  eootractual  ob- 
ligation to  Sid  South  Vietnam  In  Its  fight  for 
Qreedom.  He  oonfinns  our  belief  that  this  la 
not  a  bona  fide  clvU  war  but  a  fls^ant  exam- 
ple ot  outright  sggresslon  in  ths  Communist 
pattern — beginning  with  domestic  subver- 
Moa  aztd  political  aabotage.  Jotned  by  gusr- 
riUa  warf arv.  and  milmtnaUng  in  tbe  nse  oi 
oanTentiaaa;  mliltary  Xorcss. 


But  Oencrml  Westmoreland  baa  tils  wor- 
ries, and  they  should  be  our  worries,  for  they 
lie  beyood  the  realm  of  bis  military  author- 
ity. He  is  ooncemed  thst  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  be  achieving,  through  psychol- 
ogloal  warfare  on  a  global  ecaJe.  results  which 
they  cannot  hope  to  secure  mlUtarlly 

Cease-fire  proposals,  for  example,  give  the 
enemy  in  thi*  particulsr  war  opportunltlee 
to  Improve  his  situation  through  covert,  clan- 
destine,  and  utterly  unsci^pulous  activitiet. 

The  demonstrations  In  this  oountry,  prop- 
erly described  by  Oeneral  Westmoreland  is 
"unpatriotic  sets."  persuade  the  enemy  thst 
there  Is  strong  resistance  In  the  United 
States  to  the  war  effort. 

Such  developments,  far  removed  from  tbs 
sriual  battlefields,  increase  Hanoi's  deter- 
mination to  continue  tbe  war.  And  that, 
says  Westmoreland,  is  bound  to  cost  more 
lives—not  only  of  Americans  but  of  the  alliei 
fighting  with  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Oeneral  Westmoreland  brought  with  him 
no  appeals  for  more  men  or  materia  and  uo 
iniiglc  formula  for  ending  ths  war.  Be  did 
bring  word  ttiat  our  greatest  need  Is  for  con- 
tinued retotvf  to  persevere  In  otir  opposiUoa 
to  Oommuoist  aggression  in  Vietnam.  Hs 
feels  that  only  tbe  recognition  of  such  a  re- 
solve wlU  force  Hanoi  to  reassess  Its  strstegf 
and  acknowledge  South  Vietnam'!  right  to 
determine  its  own  course. 

When  thst  scknowlegemen t  comes,  much 
of  the  credit  c&n  go  to  the  South  Carolinian 
who  has  been  tbe  foremost  symbol  of  such 
resolve  for  tbe  Isst  iliree  years.  There  are 
rumors  in  and  out  of  Washington  that  be 
may  soon  be  re-ssalgned.  since  he  always  hsi 
held  the  oommand  in  Vietnam  longer  than 
Is  customary  In  tlis  ecrvlce. 

His  own  rescUon  to  such  nuttors.  and  to 
the  accompanying  speeulatton  thmx  be  might 
become  involved  in  poUtlcs  (at  ttie  presi- 
dential level),  is  typtcml  ot  tbe  man: 

"Tm  s  soldier  and  I  thtok  X  have  a  fairly 
Important  Job.  I  hajs  no  poUtlcal  inten- 
tions, ambitions  or  aspirations.  I  wlU  remain 
at  my  post  as  long  ae  my  military  suprrlors 
want  me  to." 

We  would  like  to  lee  him  given  a  chanos 
to  finish  tbe  Job  in  Vietnam,  But  whether 
he  stays  there  or  is  moved  to  another  as- 
signment In  keeping  with  his  ability,  Amer- 
icans can  rest  sasured  that  his  service  to  the 
nation,  and  to  the  men  under  his  oocnmand, 
wm  ooatlnue  to  1m  of  tbe  highest  order. 

Lean  of  body,  keen  of  mind,  and  clear  In 
his  dedication  to  bMlc  American  principles, 
William  ChlMs  Westmoreland  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  a  credit  to  bis  calling — and  to  his 
oountry. 


April  97,  1967 
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CnCu  Police  Renew  Bo«rd< 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARiCK 

or   UJUIBlAHS 

IN  THB  HOUaS  OP  RXPRXSKNTATIVCS 
Thursday,  AprU  27.  J967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  current 
trends  are  Intentionally  directed  against 
our  law-enforcement  officers  In  frantic 
efforts  to  control  and  regulate  our  local 
police.  The  name  of  the  group  may  dif- 
fer, but  the  goal  remaln^i  the  same — to 
slow  down  justice  and  make  the  law- 
enforcement  officer  "the  goat."  If  not 
the  criminal- 

Where  the  police  review  boartls  are 
submitted  to  the  people  by  a  popular 
vote,  they  are  rejected.  Yet  the  overall 
plan  by  a  mall  mliunlty  of  dlasldentx 
contlnuea,  devite  the  oontrary  wishes  of 
the  American  people. 


I  nnd  It  Intereatlng  that  the  source 
book  for  the  safe  streets  and  crime  con- 
trol bill,  H.R.  5037,  contains  a  llat  of  some 
482  names  of  experts  and  ao-called 
advisers. 

Could  this  be  a  National  Police  Review 
Board  already  in  clandestine  operation 
Just  waiting  passage  of  the  bill  by  an 
unsuspecting  Congress? 

I  have  leave  to  Insert,  following  my  re- 
marks, an  article  from  the  Baton  Rouge 
State-Times  of  April  24.  1967,  and  one 
from  the  Morning  Advocate.  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  dated  January  15,  1966: 
(Prom    tbe    Baton    Bouge     (Ia)     Morning 

Advocate,  Jan.  16. 1M6] 
Osonp  9rnoas  LBouLSTioir  oh  Z«*w  Onncsa 

BrSMDAaDA 

A  commission  named  by  Oov.  McKeitben 
Prldsy  worked  over  a  first  draft  of  proposed 
leglslstioo  to  set  standards  for  peace  officer 
training  over  Louisiana. 

The  oAce  of  Atty.  Oen.  Jack  GremilUon 
will  redrsXt  tbs  proposal  and  prepare  It  for 
approval  and  submission  to  tbe  May  legis- 
lature. 

The  legislation  ktss  one  of  several  projects 
undertaken  at  an  organisational  meeting  of 
the  Louisiana  Commlselon  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Officer  atandarde  and  Education. 

Julian  A.  (Skipper)  Martin,  choice  of  Oov. 
HcKeltben,  took  over  as  chairman  of  tbe 
ll-memb«r  commission.  Martin.  Baton 
Bouge.  is  bead  of  L6U*b  law  enforcement 
training  program- 

The  coouniseicm  named  as  vice  chairman 
Sberur  Bailey  Grant.  Ouachita  Parish,  and 
Gremiillon  ss  secretary. 

The  oommieslon  wUi  bold  another  meeting 
here  Peb.  4. 

It  voted  to  write  the  VB.  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  notify  it  !■  open  for  business  and 
propose  two  statewide  projects  for  federal 
funds  support. 

The  oommisaioa  seeks  a  share  of  some  97 
miUlQO  avatlabla  this  fiscal  year  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Amlstance  Act. 

Tbe  proposed  legislaUon  would  replace  tbe 
ocmmlsslon  with  a  permanent  group,  to  be 
known  as  the  Commlsalon  on  Peace  Officer 
Standards  and  Trmlning  <POeT) .  Tbe  oom- 
miytinj^  would  have  suthorlty  to  set  basic 
standards  for  peace  officers  and  oversee  their 
training. 

One  of  the  projects  for  which  tbe  state 
would  seek  federal  aid  community  relaUons 
for  Isw  oAeen. 

The  new  course  would  be  under  the  LBtJ 
law  enforcement  program,  headed  by  MsrUn. 
but  would  tw  aside  from  tbe  present  la-sreek 
basic  law  enforcement  training  the  program 
now  provides. 

Courses  on  search  and  seizure  as  afrect«d 
by  recent  court  decisions,  handling  Juvenile 
delinquency  eases  and  dealing  with  minority 
groups  under  the  law  would  be  offered. 

Specialised  out-of-state  lecturers  would 
bs  provided,  and  the  pro-am  would  be 
framed  along  lines  of  one  being  set  up  in 
New  Orleans  by  Police  Chief  Joseph  Olarusso. 
The  Orleans  chief  is  a  memt>er  ct  the  oom- 
uission. 

Both  the  state  snd  New  Orleans  programs 
would  be  similar  to  one  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  for 
officers  pver  ths  oountry. 

A  second  proposal,  for  which  federal  funds 
would  be  sought,  would  lay  groundwork  for 
a  statewide  c<»nmuQicatlons  network  making 
use  of  an  electronic  computer.  The  program 
would  provide  training  for  peace  officers  over 
tbe  state  in  effective  use  of  the  Information 
to  be  pooled  In  a  computer. 

Information  such  as  suto  license  numbers, 
names  of  persons  recently  released  from 
prison,  and  firearms  purchases  would  be  fed 
into  the  oomputer-communicstlons  system 
for  use  when  needed  on  short  notice. 


Olarusso  said  this  system  would  be  of 
great  use  to  the  policeman  6a  his  beat. 

Tbe  ccmmisslcMa  began  a  study  into  pos- 
sible uses  of  so-called  exotic  devloes  in  high- 
way safety  and  law  snforoement  work.  X>e- 
vloes  mentioned  were  auto  radio  receivers 
and  transmitters  ad^t«d  with  warning  sys- 
tems to  be  triggered  by  equl[Knent  at  dan- 
gerous Intersections  or  the  nearness  of  a 
police  car  or  ambulance. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  <La.)   State-TLoMs. 
Apr.a4,  1M71 

PHOJUiELpau  Bmgsckd  tK  Brmx  Fight 

OvxK  Poucs  AiKviBoav  Ukit 

(By  Lee  Under) 

PHnju>BUHXA. — The  0,000  police  officers  in 
Philadelphia  ssy  if  you  have  a  complaint 
about  tbe  force,  tell  It  to  pc^ice  officials,  not 
some  civilian  board. 

The  city,  backed  by  civic  and  religious 
groups,  argues  that  thert  Is  a  definite  need 
for  sn  appeals  board  that  wUI  listen  to  citisea 
gripes  about  police,  and  recommend  discipli- 
nary action.  If  necessary. 

Tbe  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  last  month 
succ«eded  in  getting  the  city's  Police  Ad- 
visory Board — created  in  1966  as  the  first  In 
the  nation — declared  illegaJ  and  void. 

Judge  Leo  Welnrott.  making  the  ruling  In 
Common  Pleas  Court,  said  the  board  was  an 
"unquestioned  menace  to  law  enforcement 
and  hence  to  tbe  public  welfare."  The  city 
is  appealing. 

Police  in  tbe  nation's  fourth  largest  crity 
contended  In  their  successful  suit  tbat  the 
board  "is  unnecessary,  illegal,  serves  no  pur- 
p)Oee  except  harassment  of  police  officers  and 
lowers  their  nu^rale." 

"Hogwash."  says  Spencer  Coxe,  executive 
director  of  the  Greater  Phllsdelphia  branch 
of  the  American  ClvU  LiberUes  Union.  "The 
people  should  bsve  something  to  say  shout 
how  the  pmllce  department  is  run..  It  isn't 
a  separate  army." 

Matthew  W.  Bulloelc  Jr.,  deputy  dty  solici- 
tor who  is  handling  the  appeal,  said  tbe 
board  "has  improved  pcdice-oommunlty 
relations." 

mPAXXlV    M DSALB 

Judge  Welnrott,  however,  found  that  the 
board  "Impaired  the  morale  of  policemen, 
hindered  them  in  performance  of  their  duties 
and  has  driven  some  of  them  to  think  of 
leaving  the  force." 

"The  evidence  shows  that  the  lx>ard's  op- 
erattons  constitute  an  unquestionable  men- 
ace to  law  enforcement  and  hence  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,"  the  Judge  added. 

Bullock  said  he  is  prepared  to  carry  tbe 
city's  appeal  all  tbe  way  to  Pennsylvsnla's 
Supreme  Court. 

John  J.  Harrington,  president  of  tbe  polios 
organ lr.At Ion.  says  that  If  the  city  should  win 
In  a  higher  court,  he  will  try  to  get  tbe  lasua 
submitted  to  public  referendurft. 

Voters  in  New  York  threw  out  thst  city's 
civilian  review  board  last  year.  In  Boches- 
ter,  M.T..  where  the  board  also  has  t}eAa  an 
issue,  a  Judge  ruled  that  it  was  illegsl- 

In  8H  years  the  PhUadelpbla  board  han- 
dled 000  complatnu  and  recommended  sus- 
penslona — ranging  from  a  to  39  days — for  60 
officers. 

"We  weren't  tough,"  said  Mercer  D.  Tate, 
chairman  of  the  eight-member  board,  which 
included  two  Negroes  and  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
clergyman- 

"We've  been  criticized  very  strongly  by 
some  people  that  we  weren't  harsh  enough, 
tbat  we  let  polloe  off  the  hook  who  didnt 
deserve  to  be  off  the  book."  said  Tate,  a 
lawyer. 

Harrington,  however,  Insists  that  otvliians 
don't  know  the  problenru  of  policemen. 

"Only  a  police  board  of  inquiry  can  do  itX9 
Job."  he  said.  "A  elthten  always  can  make 
complaints  about  wrongdoing. 

"He  can  go  to  the  mayors  office;  be  oaa  go 
to  tbe  poUce  staUon  or  tbe  police  coouala- 


■Itmer;  be  c&n  go  to  the  district  attorney;  be 
can  go  to  a  magistrate  or  a  Judge." 

09X6  of  tbe  am  liberties  Union 
cojfebtered : 

'Vrom  10&3  until  the  creation  of  the  Police 
Advisory  Board  in  1958  there  was,  to  our 
knowledge,  not  one  instance  of  the  police 
depaftment's  disciplining  s  member  of  the 
force  tiecause  of  s  wrong  done  to  a  clvlllsn., 
on  the  complaint  of  a  civilian." 

Tate  said  a  majority  of  tbe  citizen  com- 
l^alnts  concern  charges  of  UlegaJ  arrests  and 
searches,  principally  of  people  in  sutos.  He 
said  Negroes  comprise  ne&rly  all  of  the 
complainants. 

HAJOK   CEIPS 

Harrington  said  that  one  of  bis  major 
gnpes  was  that  a  person  who  filed  a  com- 
plaint, wiilch  later  proved  to  be  false,  "gets 
off  scot  free,  and  goes  away  lau^ilng.  Now 
is  that  fair?" 

Among  those  Joining  tbe  dty  in  its  effort 
to  restore  tbe  board  are  the  ACLU.  the  Fel- 
lowship Commission,  the  Presbyterian  Inter- 
radsl  Council,  the  Philadelphia  Urban 
League  and  the  Rt.  Bev.  Bobcrt  L.  Devltt, 
bishop  of  the  Spisoopol  Diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vanls. 

But  Cecil  B.  Moore,  bead  of  the  National 
AaBOclatlon  for  tbe  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  chapter.  Isn't  opposed  to  tbe  t>o«rd's 
demise. 

"I  think  now  wa  can  start  locking  police- 
men up  Instead  of  patting  them  on  the 
wrUt."  said  Moore.  "The  board  was  nothmg 
but  a  debating  society." 


Eligibility  o(  Convkti  SenriBf  Pritoa  See- 
tcacet  To  Qaatify  for  UDCBploymeat 
Beaefiti  aa^  Social  Secority 


EXTEaJSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BTRD,  JR. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THI  CNITBD  STATES 

ThuTtdav.  Aprtt  27,  ltS7 

Mr.  BYRD  of  VlTglnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobd 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Most  Fantas- 
tic Yet,"  published  In  the  Staunton. 
Va.,  Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbm  Most  F*»rrA»nc  Tit 

It  u  well  known  that  there  are  numeroue 
abuses  of  SocUl  Security  lywtem  and  of  un- 
employment ln«urttnce  ^lowances.  but  Sen. 
Jobn  3.  Wmiame.  R.,  Del-  liaj  called  CongroB- 
slonal  attention  to  some  wlilcn  ebould  arouse 
nationwide  anger.  Unfortunately  tlie  ca- 
pacity of  our  people  for  anger  over  public 
effalre  seenu  to  be  at  Ita  nadir  In  this  wel- 
fare state  era. 

Sen.  Williams,  relates  the  publlcaUon  Hu- 
man EvMitt,  has  revealed  lagulatlons  re- 
cently Issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  permit  a  convict,  solely  as  the  result 
of  work  while  serving  a  prison  sentence,  to 
establish  his  eUglblllty  for  unemployment 
benefits  and  to  qtialUy  for  Social  Security 
ClvU  Service  also  gives  retirement  credit  for 
time  served  In  prlsoa. 

To  enjoy  theae  prtvUegas,  the  convict 
doesn't  have  to  await  discharge  from  prison 
and  employment  in  the  outside  world.  Be 
can  qualify  right  In  prison  itj-lpos!  Ths 
Labor  Department  has  dignified  prison  work 
as  "federal  service."  This  Is  an  insult  to  gov- 
ernment officers  and  amployees  and  to  every- 
one m  the  armed  tanm. 
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Commented  8«n.  WlUlMaik  who  ta  otw 
metniicr  ot  drngnmrn  Who  •«••  It  M  W«  duty 
to  ferfet  out  wrong  pr«ctlCM  aJid  corruptloQ 
and  bring  tbem  to  tb«  Ugbt  of  day: 

The  ■Ore*t  Sodety"  flnda  th»t  beatowlnc 
uaemploTmsnt  and  Social  Security  heneflt* 
upon  convlctB  U  not  enough.  Wo  flud  th»t 
the  US.  Civil  aer*lce  C^mmlaslon  hA«  like- 
wise )oln*d  the  parade  of  granting  tbme 
fringe  beneflM.  I  refer  to  Schedule  A  of  thlj 
agency  .  .  .  (ThU  estabUahee  rettrement 
credit  for  prtaon  time  for  any  ex-con,  theo- 
reticfikUy  at  least,  getting  a  ctvU  service  Job.  J 
During  the  paat  four  ycara.  the  "Oreat 
Society"  ha*  advanced  some  rather  tar- 
fetcbed  proposals,  but  without  a  doubt  thla 
Is  the  most  fantastic  ooncoctlon  of  them^  all- 
in  a  letter  to  Uje  Delaware  aenator.  Labor 
Secretary  Wlll&rd  Wlrtx  himself  declared 
that  work  done  in  prison  could  be  considered 
"federal  service"  and  that  it  is  posalhie  that 
upon  releaae  from  prison  a  claimant  may 
astabltsh  entitlement  to  beneOta  under  a 
state  unemployment  insurance  law  aa  well. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  has  also  conflrmed  the  fact  that  this 
regulation  has  the  effect  of  permitting  a  con- 
Ttct  to  establish  elglbllUy  for  Social  Se- 
curity beneflU  solely  as  the  result  ot  wort 
performed  white  serving  his  prison  sentence 
If  Congress  doean't  do  something  to  stop 
these  abuses  by  the  welfare  elaters  who  run 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  collaborating 
DepartmeDt  or  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
ter* and  the  Civil  Service,  there  should  be 
m  nrolutlon  at  the  polls  in  1968. 


mer  high  school  axid  college  claasmatas 
courageously  face  the  perils  of  war  In  the 
MfTloa  of  their  country;  to  form  an  "army" 
ot  10,000  this  siunmer  to  work  Ln  MX)  cities 
mobUlElag  against  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  U  high  time  that  the  OctfigreM  take  steps 
toward  curbing  this  trend  so  ably  pointed 
out  by  Merrlman  Smith.  Free  speech  and 
dissent  are  one  thing,  but  active  moblUxa- 
tion  of  forces  to  fight  the  government  when 
It  Is  engaged  In  war  Is  anarchy  and  Lt  must 
be  halted  tf  this  country  li  to  retain  Its 
strength  at  home  and  abroad. 


VietuM— The  Charch's  Dilemsa 


AaMtckj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  ru>Kn>A 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtdav.  Apm  27.  19S7 
Mr.  FOQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ou».  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Palatlca  Dally  News  In  Palatka. 
Plft..  April  24.  Ide7.  which  I  think  Is  very 
appropriate,  particularly  In  light  of  the 
recent  comments  by  General  Westmore- 
land, who  alAO  will  address  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  tomorrow  on  this  very 
subject. 
The  editorial  follows: 

ANAaCHT 

Veier&a  newspaper  reporter  Merrlman 
Smith  Bold  tbe  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
Uahers  Aasoclatioa  that  seldom  had  any  pub- 
lic agure  been  subjected  to  the  public  vUlfl- 
catlon  that  has  been  aimed  at  President  Lyn- 
don Johnaon.  He  said  that  It  was  not  trtu 
speech  or  IndlcaUve  of  social  change  or  revo- 
lution. He  cited  placards  seen  In  tbe  anti- 
Vletoam  dsnkonstratlons  in  New  York  the 
previous  week,  which  btu-dered  on  obscenity 
and  hooka  and  play  which  Imply  thAt  the 
Prealdent  might  bAve  some  responsibility  for 
tbe  tragedy  la  Dallas. 

Id  hu  many  yeara  of  reporting  Smith  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  Uka  It  be- 
fore.    He  c&lled  It  anarchy. 

Tbouchtf  ul  dtiBetu  should  head  the  words 
of  Uerriman  Smith,  an  objective  }oumaUst 
who  has  been  covering  the  White  House  for 
many  years  He  warns  of  a  trend  thai  haa 
grown  to  large  proportions  in  the  pasrt  year 
or  two.  The  dlsscnten  are  not  snttofled  to 
dissent,  but  thsy  ars  attempttnc  to  orf*ala> 
movementa  throughout  tba  country  to  sn- 
eourace  young  man  to  refuaa  to  eogaga  In 
mtUtAry  sarvioa:  to  "Ixavaly'  damnnatrato 
affalnat  tha  war  la  yia«nam  wtOla  tbtta  tof 


EXTENSIC»i  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  saKSNasa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  2967 
Mr.  PUX3RIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  fine 
statement  by  Mr.  John  Norton  Williams, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Arkansas 
Council  of  Churches,  entitled  "Vietnam— 
The  Church's  Dilemma." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oniered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

VnrrMAM — Thk    CntmcR's    Dujeuma 

(By  John  Norton  Williams.  Apr.  31.  lOfiT) 
Henry  Hltt  Crane,  a  well  known  Methodist 
clergyman,  now  retired,  frequently  used  to 
begin  addressee  on  controvermlal  Issue*  by 
saying.  "I  have  a  blue  thought.  You  have  a 
yellow  thought-  Now  before  I  can  oommu- 
nlcate  my  blue  thought  to  you.  I  must  get 
rid  of  your  yellow  thought.  For  If  I  try  to 
l&y  my  blue  thought  upon  your  yellow 
thought,  we  shall  end  with  a  green  thought 
azul  I  shaU  have  failed  to  my  purpose." 
Therein  Uea  a  clue  to  what  U  wrong  with 
most   of   our  efforts  at  communication. 

I  have  something  to  say  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam.  The  Utle  of  this  paper 
hints  at  my  approach,  suggesting  that  the 
subject  in  some  way  presents  a  dilemma  to 
the  Church.  Yet,  no  doubt,  oiany  of  you 
do  not  share  this  view.  Indeed,  you  may  be 
questioning  the  propriety  of  your  convention 
program  committee  for  having  Included  this 
subject  oo  the  agenda.  Again,  in  as  much 
as  I  have  received  a  measure  of  notoriety  In 
the  state  press  for  my  participation,  during 
Lent,  in  a  national  fast  for  the  rebirth  of 
oompasalon  in  America,  you  may  feel  that 
my  position  on  the  subject  has  already  re- 
ceived a  bearing  and  that,  therefore,  I  can- 
not fairly  bring  an  Impartial  presentation  to 
you.  Admittedly  that  Is  true.  My  remarks 
wUl  naturally  be  prejudiced  by  the  opln- 
k>ns  I  have  formed  as  a  result  of  my  own 
InveatlgaUon.  I  openly  confeaa  to  being 
dovish  in  my  attitude  toward  America's  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Vietnam.  This  would 
sarloualy  damage  tha  effectlveneas  of  tha 
paper  U  It  were  my  purpoaa  to  convert  you. 
But  let  me  allay  your  feara.  That  Is  not  my 
purpose 

Finally,  since  I  sJao  repreaent  your  Arkan- 
aaa  Ooundl  at  Churchea.  there  la  mere  than  a 
rwnoto  poaslbillty  that  you  hold  an  opinion 
about  this  ecumtpolcal  agency  of  our  Broth.- 
«rhood  Ln  Arkaosa*.  And  while  I  sincerely 
tM3p*  that  It  Is  a  favorable  opinion,  Ln  all 
tkooeaty  I  have  learned,  since  oocnlng  Into 
tlia  atata  last  August,  that  there  are  thoaa 
wtkO  an  suaplcloua  ot  lU  actlvlUea,  especially 
In  til*  area  of  GtwUtlaa  sodal  aotlon.  LM  ma 
■smra  yoa  tbM  yoor  CouiielL.  wbUa  ooo- 
esensd  altoua  Vtetaam.  baa  adoptod  oo  poUoy 


statement  upon  this  troubleaome  Issue.  In 
fact,  the  only  action  which  your  Oouncll  has 
taken  In  this  regard  has  been  approval  of  a 
priority  program  submitted  by  the  Dl vision  of 
Chrtatlan  Ufe  and  Work  oalUng  upon  the 
churchea  to  conduct  their  own  secnlnars  on 
Vietnam,  preferably  during  October  of  this 
year.  To  that  end  your  Co^incU  will  make 
available  reference  material  which  will  seek  to 
fairly  represent  aU  vlewa  upon  the  subject 
Ohristian  Bduoatlon  curriculum  writers  are 
fond  of  prlntlns  at  the  beginning  of  eacta 
leason  tbe  "dealred  outcome"  for  the  session. 
Tou  have  a  perfect  tight  to  know  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  preeentatlon  the  "desired 
outcome"  (or  my  effort  this  afternoon.  Per- 
haps such  an  understanding  will  at-  l^st 
clear  the  air  or  any  doubt  about  why 
I  am  now  before  you.  My  purpose  U  "to  help 
ChrUUans  understand  that  tbe  Church  of 
Jeeus  Christ  hsa  both  a  right  and  a  reepon- 
slbillty  to  address  Itself  to  the  critical  prob- 
lems confronting  men  and  natlona," 

I  trust,  then,  that  you  will  bear  this  pur- 
pose In  your  mind  and  evaluate  my  remarks. 
not  in  the  light  at  some  preconceived  notion 
about  Vietnam,  but  In  raUUton  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Churcii  to  the  world. 
I 
In  a  pltAy  passage,  too  Often  wrcMxglr 
tranalatad.  St.  Paul  wrote.  "In  OhrUt.  Ood 
waa  reooDcUlng  the  world  to  hlmaetf."  1^ 
understand  his  meaning  ons  musi  ba  ac- 
quainted with  certain  fundsjneatsJ  tenata  at 
Mbllcal  theology.  One  mu*t  accept,  for  ex- 
ample, the  iMr>i>oaJtion  that  Ood  ta  the  Cre- 
ator-Lord as  weU  as  the  Bteoondler  and  Re- 
deemer of  mankind.  One  must  acknowledge, 
further,  that  man  la  made  In  Bis  Image  and 
UkenesB.  Finally,  one  mus«  be  willlnc  to  af- 
firm that  there  Is  a  chaam  aeparatlnff  God 
and  man  that  can  ba  brtdgad  ocUy  aa  Ood 
takw  tbe  inlUatlve.  All  ot  thla,  oC  course. 
U  what  the  Bible  seeks  w  suggest  to  us  and 
I  am  very  sure  that  It  U  no  news  to  you 

The  world  ts  God's  creation.  Not  only  Is 
He  lu  creator,  bat  we  can  say  further  that, 
as  Ood's  creation,  the  world  la  essentially 
good.  It  partakes  at  His  nature.  Indeed.  It 
manifests  His  spirit.  Therefore,  ths  Psalmist 
could  sing,  "The  heavens  are  telling  ths 
glory  of  Ood;  and  the  flrmament  proclaims 
hi*  handiwork."  Or  again,  "The  earth  U  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof,  tbe  world  and 
thcae  who  dweU  therein."  And  stai  again. 
"Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dweUlng  place  in 
all  generations."  Nowhere  In  thU  Idyllic  de- 
acrlptlon  U  there  the  allghteat  hint  of  evil. 
It  Ls  important  that  we  afllnn  the  essential 
goodoeas  of  Ood's  creation,  for  apart  from 
auch  an  affirmation  concepts  such  sa  recon- 
ciliation and  redemption  are  meaningless. 
If  tbe  world  were,  by  lU  nature.  evU  then 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  salvation  and  we 
would  be  the  most  miserable  of  men.  PWtal- 
lam.  not  Ood,  would  reign  and  we  would  be 
caught  In  the  depths  of  despair. 

Now  the  biblical  writers  were  not  unaware 
of  the  presence  of  evil  In  God's  worid. 
Theodicy,  the  justification  of  tha  divine 
providence  by  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
existence  of  evU  with  the  goodness  and  sov- 
ereignty of  Ood,  is  a  major  theme  running 
throughout  the  Bible.  Indeed,  tbe  Book  ot 
Genesis  Includes  this  theme  In  lU  classic  ac- 
count of  creation  by  making  a  rather  re- 
markable assertion — Ood  anticipated  tbs 
"fall"  of  man  when  He  set  bim  In  the  garden. 
What  the  Bible  U  suggesting  is  that  there 
la  a  terrible  freedom  inherent  in  Ood's  cre- 
ation. It  is  the  freedom  to  reject  tha  Cre- 
ator, rebel  against  His  authority  and  appro- 
prlato  to  ourselves  His  docnlnion  and  sov- 
ereignty It  was  this  realtxed  possibility  that 
81.  Paul  alluded  to  when  be  wrote.  "We  know 
that  the  whole  creation  has  been  groaning  in 
Cravall  together  untU  now." 

We  need  not  dweU  long  on  tha  cause  of 
this  estrangement  and  Its  attendant  sense  of 
guUt.  Tha  temptation  to  play  Ood  roots  in 
the  anxiety  ot  tha  finite  In  the  presence  of  ths 
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infinite,  of  the  mortal  when  confronted  with 
iBimortallty.  In  other  words,  the  llmiUtlons 
of  existence  constitute  a  threat  to  our  eeaen- 
tial  being.  Adam  in  the  garden  had  nothing 
to  be  anxious  about  until  he  became  self- 
eooAclous.  Then  he  perceived  the  duUnce 
between  himself  and  God.  Once  known  he 
experienced  guilt  and  bid  himself  because  he 
was  afraid.  Such  Is  always  tbe  transition 
from  essence  to  existence.  Existence  Is  the 
state  of  being  self -consciously  aware  of  our 
flnilude,  our  mortality,  the  distance  between 
our  poBstblUty  and  our  actuality. 

When  Ood  found  Adam  biding  in  the 
garden,  ridden  with  guilt  and  fear.  He  ban- 
ished him  with  tbe  Judgment,  "the  man  has 
become  Uke  one  of  us. '  The  original  sin  is 
man's  effort  to  pUy  Ood.  Eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit  Is  symboUc  of  man's  fuUle 
effort  to  be  Ood.  What  is  orglnal  about  this 
iln  Is  not  that  tt  was  committed  once  in  the 
legendary  dawn  of  human  history.  It  ts 
original  in  the  sense  that  it  Is  committed  -by 
every  man  In  tbe  moment  of  his  awakening 
10  self-conaciousneas.  It  1%  the  mark  of  ex- 
istential anxiety  and  guilt  upon  us.  The 
creature  Is  estranged  from  His  Creator. 
Man  uses  his  freedom  to  play  Ood. 

Here  is  an  undentandlng  of  history  that 
U  basic  to  our  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition. 
It  accounte  not  only  for  the  psychological 
problems  of  human  behavior  but  also  for 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  with  their  at- 
tendant paranoia  Wa  live  In  a  world  as- 
stranged  from  Ite  Creator,  a  world  whoee 
history  Is  the  traglo  tale  of  man's  restless 
itrlvlng  for  power  to  overcome  the  anxiety 
of  bis  guilt  and  fear,  a  world  that  bos  been 
more  often  than  not  only  a  stage  upon 
wblch  man  may  dramatically  enact  his  in- 
aumanity  to  his  brother  man. 

Biblical  theology  aaaeru  tbe  futility  of 
every  buman  effort  to  overconie  existential 
uixlety.  Self -salvation  is  aaways  a  disaster. 
Ths  world,  estranged  from  Ite  Creator,  can 
never  achieve  Utopia.  History  bos  witnessed 
the  failure  of  every  scheme  to  organize  so- 
ciety about  the  grand  designs  of  man.  Just 
when  a  stable  political  order  seems  In  pros- 
pect, the  faUlble  quaUty  In  mans  erratic 
nature  emerges  to  destroy  tte  clever  design. 
Han,  being  as  he  is.  can  never  unify  the 
mn-ld  about  himself. 

Thus  we  ars  Informed  that  Ood.  though 
He  "was  sorry  that  He  bad  made  man  on  the 
earth.-  stll)  lores  tbe  world.  The  Bible  does 
not  end  with  the  fall.  In  truth  tt  la  an 
heroic  epic  chronicling  Ood's  effort,  through 
ths  Ufe  of  one  people — Israel — to  reconcile  to 
Blnuelf  estranged  humanity  and  to  redeem 
His  lost  creation.  We  know  tbat  this  effort 
reached  Ite  supreme  expression  In  the 
motnent  when  Ood  broke  into  history  In  the 
person  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  Paul  rightly 
Identlflea  n^m  as  being  "the  second  Adam." 
Christ  Jesus  la  the  manifestation  of  man's 
essential  nature.  l.e.,  man  as  Ood  created  him. 
man  before  tbe  fall.  Paul  TiUich  speaks  of 
the  Christ  as  "the  new  being."  for  He  par- 
ticipates In  existence  without  experiencing 
the  existential  anxiety  that  marks  our 
emergence  Into  existence.  He  does  not  hide 
Himself  from  Ood.  Nor  does  He  seek  to  be 
Ood.  Instead  Ha  manlfaste  in  Bis  own  per- 
son the  prcaenca  of  Ood  In  the  life  of  tbe 
world. 

In  His  death  at  the  bands  of  anxious  men 
we  dl£C07er  the  enormity  of  Ood's  love  for 
the  world.  It  la  here  that  we  learn  tbe  way 
out  of  our  existential  eetrangement.  We 
must  die  to  self  before  we  can  be  reconciled 
to  Ood.  We  roust  rid  ourselves  of  the  aspira- 
tion to  play  Ood  before  we  can  overcome  the 
(Uviding  waU  of  boeUUty  that  separates  us 
one  from  another.  For  reconciliation  is  poe- 
Btble  only  between  peerv.  Hod  Jesus  not 
died,  dlscloalng  His  humanity,  sharing  in 
the  suffering  ot  the  world.  Indeed,  taking 
upon  Himself  the  full  weight  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man.  we  would  know  nothing  of 
ttM  ministry  at  reconciliation.  Let  there  ba 
no  TTlrtiKT  In  Judg^nent  on  this  potnt.    "In 


Christ.  Ood  waa  reconciling  tbe  world  to 
Himself."  It  was  and  Is  a- course  ot  action 
baaloally  foreign  to  the  ways  of  men.  It  waa 
fooUahneae  to  tbe  Greeks.  It  la  fooUabneas 
to  men  generally,  who  cannot  find  it  in  their 
heana  to  Icne  their  enemlee  and  do  good  to 
those  who  despltefully  use  t^em. 

Now  tbe  Church  of  Jesus  the  Christ  is.  by 
ite  very  nature,  committed  to  the  ministry  of 
recond nation.  Tct.  when  I  review  her  his- 
tory. I  cannot  feel  very  proud  of  her  record 
oo  this  count.  If  the  Church  Is  to  be  au- 
thentically "the  body  of  Christ."  then  It  must 
hear  on  ite  t>ody  the  marks  of  Jesus.  This 
means  that  It  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  and 
die  In  overcoming  tbe  estrangement  between 
man  and  Ood  in  this  xrorld.  Unrortunately 
the  Church  has  not  displayed  too  much  cour- 
age In  this  respect.  In  fact  we  hear  too  many 
strident  voices  counselling  the  Church  to 
refrain  from  witnessing  for  her  Lord  where 
an  application  of  the  gospel  would  make  a 
algnlflcant  difference  tn  the  fate  of  men  and 
nations. 

n 

\^etnam  ts  a  case  In  point.  The  Utle  of 
this  paper  suggeate  that  Vietnam  presente  a 
dilemma  to  the  Chiirch.  A  dilemma  Is  a 
choice  between  two  or  more  unfavorable 
alternatives.  In  this  instance  the  choice 
would  seem  to  be  between: 

First:  supporting  tbe  Bepubllc  of  Vietnam 
In  a  limited  war  against  communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Second:  withdrawing  our  support,  which 
would  almost  certainly  mean  a  complete 
communist  conquest  In  the  aoutb. 

Third:  Increasing  our  support,  which 
threatens  the  advent  of  a  third  world  war  too 
horrible  even  to  contemplate. 

One  might  remark.  "But  these  are  not 
obcAcea  for  the  Church  to  make.  These  are 
military  and  political  decisions  belonging  to 
goTemment."  That  of  course  is  true.  But 
It  la  true  only  In  a  military  and  poUUoal 
sense.  Tbe  dilemma  for  tne  Church  Is  not 
readily  appexent  until  we  examine  these  un- 
favorable alternatives  from  the  perspective 
of  the  Church's  mission. 

Vietnam  Is  more  than  "a  dirty  little  war 
in  Southeast  Asia."  It  Illustrates  the  hos- 
tility, anxiety  and  existential  estrangement 
over  again  which  Ood  sent  His  Son  Into  the 
world.  If  the  Church  bae  no  mission,  no 
ministry  of  reoonclllailon  to  perform  in  this 
conflict,  then  It  has  proved  Itself  to  Ix  some- 
thing less  than  the  body  of  Christ.  Herein 
Is  the  real  dlleouna  for  the  Church.  Shall 
she  remain  sUent  In  the  presence  ot  this 
grave  International  situation  and  thus  tie- 
tray  her  mission  under  Ood?  Or  shall  she 
intrude  In  tuis  critical  situation  and  expose 
herself  to  tbe  vilification  of  men? 

This  same  dilemma,  it  should  be  noted 
parenthetically,  applies  to  every  social  con- 
flict Involving  Justice.  The  redemption  of 
mankind  is  ber  business  and  it  can  hardly 
be  Bccotnpllshed  unless  the  Church  follows 
the  example  of  her  Lord  by  breaking  into  his- 
tory and  yielding  up  her  life  to  Ood  for  tbe 
salvation  of  tbe  world. 

Too  often  tbe  Church  has  sought  to  re- 
solve this  dilemma  by  Identifying  herself 
with  the  position  of  the  government  of  that 
nation  under  whose  protective  custody  she 
finds  bersfU.  Thus  she  has  sought  to  speak 
on  crucial  Issues  but  making;  certain  that 
what  she  says  Is  In  no  way  offensive  to  the 
establishment.  But  as  the  minister  of  re- 
conciliation can  ahe  fulfill  ber  role,  under 
Ood,  by  being  aUnply  "chaplain  to  the 
Court?"  The  will  of  man  la  not  neceeearily 
tbe  will  of  Ood.  In  point  of  fact,  the  will 
or  God  always  stands  over  against  and  In 
Judgement  upon  the  will  of  man. 

It  Is  Inept,  to  say  the  least,  to  believe  that 
Ood  could  be  in  accord  with  any  one  polit- 
ical system.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that 
Jesus  told  Pilate.  "My  kinship  Is  not  of 
this  world.'  Bis  Church  errs  In  giving  un- 
qualified endorsement  to  any  form  at  gov- 
ernment.   That  clearly  Is  not  her  role. 


Where  then  ought  tbe  Church  to  stand 
tn  relation  to  Vietnam?  Two  things  should 
be  apparent,  nrst.  the  Church  dare  not  re- 
main silent  on  the  subject.  Second,  the 
Church  cannot  give  blind  endorsement  to  the 
administration's  foreign  policy  simply  be- 
cause we  are  Americans  as  well  as  Cbrls- 
tlsju.  Beyond  this,  as  churchmen,  we  have 
both  a  moral  right  and  a  responsibility  to 
examine  and  evaluate  the  conditions  of  the 
conflict  as  well  aa  tbe  objectives  of  the  wor 

Let  us.  then,  take  a  close,  hard  look  at  the 
facte. 

First:  Colonialism— the  right  of  a  sovereign 
nation  to  exploit  the  raeouroea  of  another 
people  for  lt5  own  advantage  U  cortrary  to 
tbe  teachings  of  our  Lord.  We  are  teught 
to  love  our  neighbor,  not  oppress  him. 
While  America  baa  traditionally  ahhord  co- 
lonialism and  urged  ite  end:  the  fact  is  that 
m  194S.  at  the  cloee  of  World  War  U.  the 
United  Stetea  responded  to  the  DeclaraUou 
of  Independence  of  the  I>mocratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  whlcb  read  In  part.  "We  are 
convinced  that  the  Allied  nations  which  at 
Tehran  and  Son  Francisco  have  acknowl- 
edged the  principles  of  self-determination 
and  equality  of  nations,  will  not  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Vietnam  " 
by  announcing  an  American  agreement  to 
sell  to  Franca  tl60.000.000  worth  at  vehicles 
and  mlBcellaxuous  industrtal  equipment  for 
ber  use  in  renewing  her  colonial  control  of 
Indochina. 

Second:  The  Geneva  ^reemente  of  19M 
were  designed  to  free  Indochina  of  French 
Imperialism  and  provide  tbe  means  of  eateb- 
llshing  three  independent  nations — Lane. 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  The  United  Stotes 
refused  to  sign  these  agreements,  because  It 
would  appear  that  we  were  andonlnc  tbe 
extentioD  of  communist  held  territory,  uhI 
later  we  supported  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
in  ite  refusal  to  acknowledge  their  validity, 
even  though  tbe  Agreemente  were  binding 
upon  the  legal  succeeaor  to  the  French.  In 
consequence  the  free  elections  of  ie5«  were 
never  held  and  therefore,  the  plan  for  the 
reunification  of  Vletnom  tailed. 

Third:  In  direct  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Agreemente.  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
SEATO.  the  United  Stotes  invited  Itself  into 
South  Vietnam,  changed  the  17th  Parallel 
from  a  military  Into  a  poUUcal  line  and  toda^ 
is  supporting  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Vietnam,  wblch  means 
that  we  are  committed  to  tbe  recognition  of 
two  Vietnams. 

The  Christian,  seeking  to  t>e  an  ambassador 
for  Christ,  ministering  to  the  estranged  and 
broken  men  of  this  world,  has  a  perfect  right 
and  reaponslbUlty,  in  tbe  Ugbt  ot  theee  facte. 
to  aak  tbe  strongest  nation  in  the  history  of 
tbe  world: 

1.  By  what  authority  can  the  United  Stotes 
Justify  Ite  presence  in  Vietnam? 

3.  Who  has  8:lven  the  United  States  the 
right  to  Impose  ite  wiu  upon  the  people  of 
Vietnam? 

3.  How  can  tbe  United  States,  with  nearly 
half  a  million  teoops  more  than  13.000  miles 
from  their  homeland,  with  more  bomt» 
dropped  on  North  Vietnam  than  were  drop- 
ped on  Germany  In  World  War  n.  with  more 
than  two  billion  dollars  a  month  being  spent 
In  this  undeclared  war.  say.  in  tbe  eight  ot 
Ood,  that  she  Is  not  the  aggressor? 

4.  How  can  the  United  Stetes  Justify  lu 
cla&h  that  it  U  helping  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam to  achieve  their  independence  from 
communist  aggression,  when  in  fact  a  re- 
cent poll  of  several  hundred  thousand  South 
Vietnamese  people  indicated  that  B6%  fav- 
ored stopping  the  war  now.  regardless  of  who 
won? 

&.  Who  made  tbe  United  States  policeman 
of  the  world? 

These  are  devastating  questions  which 
point  up  the  dilemma  of  the  Church  in 
America  today.  We  must  be  as  embarraaeed 
asking  them  of  our  goTemment  as  she.  Is  of 
finding  convincing  answers  for  them.    I  hon- 
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Mtly  (ear  Uut  Amertes  suffers  trom  a  mea- 
•l&n  oompler  and  U  ffuUty  of  tiTtns  to  pUf 
God. 

We  know,  of  course,  tbe  reign  ot  terror  In- 
flected bj  Uu  Viet  Cong  upon  tbe  Innocent 
wocnen  and  cUtdren  ot  the  aoutb.  We  arc 
appalled  by  Cbeae  atroclUes.  But  in  a  aea»e 
which  «e  can  hardly  uxtderrtand.  terror  le 
the  only  effective  we&pon  available  to  them 
In  what  they  conalder  to  be  a  to-the-death 
Btrxiggle  to  rid  their  country  of  what  they 
consider  u>  b«  another  exsunple  ot  colonial 
conqueat  by  the  West.  We  are  too  far  re- 
moved trom  our  own  American  Revolution 
to  appreciate  such  fanatic  commitment  to 
Independence. 

Beaaoa  dictates  that  this  war  must  end 
and  end  right  now.  before  there  is  no  coun- 
try left  worth  AghUng  to  win.  before  there 
U  no  world  left  worth  living  In.  Por  the 
stark  tragedy  of  war  ItMlf  U  the  central  ta- 
■US  here.  As  Chrlsilans,  we  canhot  be  un- 
concerned with  the  use  of  military  power 
io  settle  human  conflicts.  In  her  self-con- 
sclousness.  American  gives  evtdrnce  of  suf- 
fering from  the  same  anxiety  and  guilt  that 
marked  Adam  when  he  went  and  hid  him- 
self from  Ood.  In  mortal  fear  of  those 
whose  alms  and  aspirations  differ  from  our 
own.  we  are  witnessing  ttie  transformation 
of  our  nation  into  an  arsenal  with  military 
commitments  circling  the  globe  Let  any 
country  get  out  of  line  and  it  shall  have 
to  deal  with  American  military  power.  If 
this  Is  overstated,  at  least,  it  ta  the  direction 
Ln  which  our  nation  Is  moving  today. 

War  or  even  the  threat  of  war  has  never 
been  an  effective  means  of  recxmcUistlon.  It 
only  bree<U  hostility,  deepens  enmity,  and 
widens  tiie  chasm  of  man's  estrangement. 
We  wonder  why  the  American  flag  Is  burned 
m  Parts  or  why  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  U  Jeered  abroad  We  cannot 
fathom  the  hatred  with  which  our  beloved 
nations  U  regarded  by  those  whom  we  have 
sought  to  help.  "It  muat  be  a  communist 
plot."  V*  reaaon.  "or  else  they  are  Just  Jea- 
lous of  us  "  While  I  would  not  want  to  mlnl- 
mloe  tb«  threat  of  communism  to  the  free 
world,  in  the  minds  of  many  responsible  for- 
etga  statesmen  today,  there  is  growing  an 
ev«o  greater  fear  of  the  United  States-  Tern 
see.  our  oommitment  to  military  power  as 
the  only  really  effective  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion. Is  not  th«  good  news  to  the  rest  of  the 
wortrthat  wr  have  calculated  It  to  be.  Not 
only  is  It  antithetical  to  the  fattii  of  the 
Church.  It  also  causes  our  nation  to  be  re- 
garded ss  a  major  obsUeal  to  world  peace. 
We  find  that  hard  to  understand.  But  If  we 
ttved  In  any  ot  the  developing  nations,  beset 
with  all  of  the  problems  of  poverty  and  hun- 
ger which  they  face,  it  would  be  fairly  self- 
evident.  Peace  Is  not  merely  the  absence  of 
war.  Peaoe  la  the  condition  of  being  recon- 
etllttd  to  one's  brother  man.  World  peaoe. 
therefore,  la  dependent  upon  the  etlminatlon 
of  the  causes  of  man's  estrangement.  "He 
la  our  pttkos,  who  has  made  us  both  one.  and 
has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall  of  hos- 
tility," St.  Paul  reminds  us. 

In  tha  mldset  of  the  Vietnam  oonJUct.  as 
in  avvry  hostile  situation,  the  Chnrch  must 
witness  to  the  redemptive  love  of  God  In 
Ohrtat.  As  Christians,  committed  to  the 
ministry  of  reoonclllalion.  we  muat  put  our 
faltb  In  Ood  on  the  flrlng  line,  where  It 
counts.  Tills  will  mean  standing  over  against 
the  partlsajis  to  every  conflict-  The  Church, 
by  Its  very  nature,  cannot  endorse  war  as 
a  ftahl*  solution  to  man's  existential  es- 
trangements for  war  Is  the  most  horen- 
dous  expression  of  that  e^fcaogement. 
Therafore.  the  Church.  In  tifOBg  up  the 
moral  Issue  ot  America's  military  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  should  not  be  thought  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  enemy.  She  must 
oocupy  a  nUddle  ground,  against  the  im- 
prudent Judgments  of  man,  but  for  the  re- 
oondllaOon  and  redemption  of  man.  himself. 
God  hat«s  sin  but  loves  the  sinner.  So  too 
must  His  Church  I 


"In  Christ.  Ood  was  recoacUIng  the  world 
to  himself"  The  Church  must  rvcognize 
thla  truth  and  act  upon  It.  The  dtlenuna  of 
Vietnam  la  the  dUenuna  of  man  himself-  To 
fall  to  see  thU,  to  ignore  our  rightful  rsspon- 
alblllty  to  address  ourselves.  In  Christian 
love,  to  the  crucial  issues  confronting  men 
and  nations.  Is  to  betray  the  mission  which 
Ood  has  layed  upon  His  Church  Uan  can- 
not overcome  the  burden  of  his  anxiety  and 
guilt,  alone.  Man.  with  all  of  his  power, 
cannot  escape  his  existential  e«trangement. 
But  God  has  already  broken  the  strangle 
bold  of  evil  and  In  Christ  has  set  men  free. 
When  you  and  l'  as  Christian  statesmen, 
really  c<Mne  to  believe  this  and  proclaim  It 
with  our  lives,  then  and  only  then  shsll  the 
Church  bear  wltnesa  to  the  transforming 
power  of  Ood  In  the  life  of  the  world, 

Ood  can  affect  the  course  of  history- 
Mankind  can  exhibit  the  csaeDtisI  goodness 
of  hia  Creator,  in  whose  image  and  likeness 
he  is  made.  It  U  our  faith,  that  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  of  His  Christ. 
It  la  to  thU  truth  that  His  Church  must  bear 
witness,  for  that  Is  her  mission  In  the  world. 
God  Is  victor!  Therefore,  let  us  not  sit 
wringing  our  hands  snd  crying  in  despair. 
"W«  can  do  nothing  about  Vietnam.'  That 
would  be  like  saying.  "We  can  do  nothing 
about  sin  and  evil  In  Ood'a  world."  Either 
the  Church  is  God's  Instrument  of  salva- 
tion or  It  U  not-  If  It  Is  not  then  let  us 
abandon  her  with  all  posalble  speed  for  we 
have  been  duped!  But  If  we  know,  with  all 
of  our  heart.  tbaA'Chrtst  and  His  gospel  hold 
for  the  world  the  only  hope  of  its  salvation. 
then  let  us  be  about  our  Father's  business. 
Let  us  witness  to  the  nations  of  the  Father- 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  for 
it  U  all  of  the  nationa  of  the  earth,  includ- 
ing Dur  own.  that  sund  desperately  todsy 
In  need  of  redemption. 


Department  of  the  Uterioi'  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1968 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLOKADO 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  BEPRB8BNTATIVBS 

Thuridav.  AprO  27.  19S7 
The  HouM  In  CocnmlttM  of  the  Wbols 
Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
cooelderstlon  the  bUI  (H-R.  BOaS).  making 
appropriation*  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
teiior  and  related  agencies  for  the  flaoal  year 
endlng  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poees. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  wUl 
be  Klad  Co  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  Instance  where  this  House  .spent 
years  and  years  trying  to  get  a  program 
that  would  work.  We  are  still  Interested 
In  listening  and  talking  to  those  who 
still  have  some  reservations  about  the 
program.  Thla  amendment  has  taken 
us  completely  by  surprise  this  afternoon. 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  offered. 

I  would  suggest  that  If  each  one  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  would 
stop  and  think  a  moment  and  try  and 
realize  what  this  amendment  will  do  to 
the  recreational  program,  not  only  In 
this  one  area  of  Alabama  but  tbroughout 
the  entire  Dnlted  States,  he  will  oppose 
the  amendment. 


If  the  Members  wish  to  change  ttw 
authorizing  legislation,  why,  of  course, 
that  is  their  prerogative,  and  that  la 
their  responsibility,  and  the  committee 
which  I  chair  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
them.  But  if  they  wani  to  gut  this  bill 
Insofar  as  recreation  is  concerned,  U 
they  want  to  gut  the  outdoor  recreation- 
al program  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreational  Review  Commis- 
sion's suggestions  and  recommendations, 
then  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  accept 
amendments  such  as  this  without  proper 
hearing. 

Departmeat  of  At  latcriar  aaJ  Related 
AgeDcici  Appropriaboa  Bill,  1968 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TaxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprtt  it,  1PC7 
The  House  In  Committee  ot  the  Who)* 
Boxise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
oonslderaUon  the  Mil  (HJt.  0039)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  in- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  (he  Oaeal  ;eal 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purpoees 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day and  today  we  tiavc  considered  at 
length  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  There  Is 
one  provision  of  that  bill  which  I  hope 
would  be  changed  before  the  bill  becomes 
law. 

Page  14  of  the  bill  concerns  surveys, 
investigations,  and  research  by  the  Oeo- 
logtcal  Survey.  There  Is  a  provision  that 
tl3.960.OOO  shall  be  available  for  coop- 
eration with  States  or  municipalities  for 
water  resources  Investigations,  but  Uiat 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  to  pay  more  than  one-half  the  cost 
of  any  such  investigation  carried  on  In 
cooperation  with  any  State  or  munici- 
pality. 

This  Is  the  well-esUbllshed  State-Fed- 
eral matching  program  to  assist  the 
States  In  planning  their  future  water 
needs.  Over  the  past  years,  every  State 
has  taken  advantage  of  this  sharing  pro- 
vision, and  this  year,  it  appears  the 
States  feel  the  need  and  are  prepared 
to  step  up  their  research  programs.  In 
all  but  seven  States,  the  estimated  offer- 
ings for  fiscal  1968  excewl  the  1967  pro- 
gram. ^ 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  this 
»13.9  million  Federal  appropriation  will 
be  In-sulBclent  to  match  the  increased 
funds  earmarked  by  the  States.  The 
1968  budget,  as  we  see  it  today,  provides 
a  total  increase  of  $1,010,000  over  the 
Federal  matching  funds  available  In 
1967.  while  the  States  Indicate  an  antic- 
ipated $2,273,800  Increase  over  their 
1967  programs.  In  other  words,  the 
States,  In  1968.  are  willing  to  put  up 
about  $1,263,800  which,  under  tWs  bill, 
cannot  lie  matched  by  Federal  grants. 
I  say  that  if  the  States  are  able  to 
see  themselves  clear  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice here,  we  ^ould  certainly  do  our  part. 
It  is  my  hope  the  other  body  will  give 
cooslderaUon  to  this  fact.  I  have  talked 
to  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
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mlttee.  and  I  beUeve  it  would  be  agree- 
able If  this  amount  was  added  by  the 
other  body,  or  In  conference. 


Gilbarce,  Inc.,  Opeas  New  Plant  Near 
Gree»b«ro,  N.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    NOBTH    CAKOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraiav.  AprO  27,  1967 
Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  it  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
participate  In  the  dedication  ceremonies 
of  s  new  Industrial  plant  near  my  home- 
town of  Greensboro,  N.C. 

On  hand  to  welcome  my  home  com- 
munity's newest  industrial  citizen  was 
the  Honorable  Dan  K.  Moore,  Oo\'emor 
of  North  Carolina,  who  said : 

North  Carolina  Is  very  proud  to  have 
among  our  corporate  clUsens  an  outstanding 
company  like  QUbarco. 

I,    certainly,    enthusiastically    share 

Governor  Moore's  remarks. 

For  Gilbarco,  Inc..  is  a  decided  asset  to 
our  Industrial  community  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  ceremonies  in  Oreensboro  this 
week  were  more  than  a  dedication  of  a 
beautiful  new  manufacturing  facility, 
they  were  also  a  rededlcation  to  the 
American  business  principles  which  per- 
mitted this  103-year-old  firm  to  grow 
and  to  prosper  and  to  have  the  faith  In 
the  future  to  leap  Into  Its  second  century 
in  a  new  home  and  a  new  location. 

Qllt>arco,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  manufactures  gasoline 
pumps,  air  I3ompres8ors,  hydraulic  lifts, 
and  a  numt)er  of  other  related  automo- 
tive service  accessories.  The  company 
began  life  in  1865  when  Charles  N.  Gil- 
liert  and  John  F.  Barker  perfected  a  safe 
fas  generator  utilizing  naphtha,  a  waste 
product  of  the  promising  new  petroleum 
Industry,  Just  6  years  after  the  drilling  of 
the  first  successful  oil  well  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

lAter,  in  1910,  Gilbert  and  Barker  In- 
troduced the  first  Gilbarco  gasoline 
pump.  In  short,  from  gasllSht  to  aero- 
space, Gilbarco  has  kept  pace  with  the 
march  of  technology. 

In  196S,  the  management  of  Gilbarco 
made  the  decision  that  a  new,  completely 
modernized  plant  was  essential  to 
ichleve  challenging  new  goals.  After 
careful  study  and  analysis,  Greensboro 
was  selected  as  the  most  advantageous 
centralized  location  for  its  new  home. 
Today,  the  Gilbarco  name  Is  known 
worldwide  and  I  am  happy  that  repre- 
•entatlves  from  13  foreign  nations  where 
Oilbarco  has  employees  and  licensees 
were  In  attendance  at  Its  dedication  pro- 
gram in  Oreenstwro. 

Qilbarco's  new  plant,  with  automated 
production  and  computerized  data  sys- 
tems. Is  situated  on  a  70-acre  site.  It 
contains  430,000  square  feet  of  alr-con- 
lUtloned  plant  and  ot&ce  space  for  sev- 
val  hundred  employees. 

Dr.  C.  L.  BurriU,  vice  president  and 


member  of  the  board  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  said  the  company 
recognized  the  superior  qualities  and  at- 
titudes In  Oreensboro  even  before  Look 
magazine  recently  cited  the  community 
as  one  of  11  All  America  Cities 

Mr.  Sidney  Low,  president  of  Gilbarco, 
and  his  fine  management  team  have 
brought  to  Oreensboro  an  old  firm,  but 
one  with  new  ideas  and 'new  concepts. 
They  will  find  in  Green.sboro  kindred 
spirits. 

Por.  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
new  Oilbarco  plant,  which  Is  situated 
adjacent  to  the  Greensboro-High  Point- 
Wlnston-Salem  Airport,  some  $35  million 
in  new  construction  has  been  completed 
or  Is  under  construction. 

Those  of  us  who  live  In  Greensboro  are 
proud  to  welcome  our  new  Industrial 
neighbors  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to 
make  them  feel  at  home  and  to  prosper 
here  as  they  did  In  their  former  location. 


Older   Aacricau    Deserr*   a   ClwBce- 
VISTA  Procram  I>  Ghruf  It  to  Soae 


Imports  of  Meat  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVES 

Thursday,  i4pril  27.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer  and  the  contin- 
ually worsening  conditions  of  domestic 
agrlcultui'e.  Earlier  In  this  session  of 
Congress  I  Intrrxiuced  a  bill  which  would 
regulate  the  Import  quotas  on  foreign 
dairy  imports.  Because  of  the  recent 
headlines  telling  of  the  serious  dilemma 
facing  our  dairymen,  the  Congress  has 
tieen  notified  of  their  economic  fiustra- 
tions. 

But  now,  much  the  same  problem 
faces  our  ranchers  and  cattlemen. 
Paced  with  ever-increasing  Imports  on 
certain  meat  products,  domestic  meat 
prices  are  continually  depressed. 

Since  la.st  year,  the  price  of  cattle  has 
declined  sharply.  Choice  steers  on  the 
Chicago  mai'ket  in  March  averaged 
$24.67  a  hundred  pounds  compared  with 
an  average  of  $29.22  for  March  a  year 
ago.  Cattlemen  are  facing,  if  not  al- 
ready, a  repetition  of  the  conditions  of 
1963-64  when  impoi-ts  were  finally  rolled 
back. 

This  unfortimate  situation  reflects  an 
overall  picture  of  American  agriculture. 
Farm  parity  ratio  for  the  past  2  months 
at  74  Is  the  lowest  since  1934.  Per  capita 
farm  income  Is  less  than  two-thirds  the 
national  average.  The  farm  debt  went 
tip  10  percent  last  year. 

In  recent  weeks,  some  very  vital  liills 
which  would  revise  the  quota  control 
system  on  foreign  meat  Imports  have 
been  Introduced,  These  lillls,  which 
would  be  fair  to  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign producers,  have  broad  bipartisan 
Sijpport  In  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  should  be  passed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  the  closest  consideration 
to  this  oonstruetive  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rfturtday.  AjniX  27.  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  starkest  personal  tragedies  that  can 
befall  a  man  or  woman  In  mld-20th 
century  America  Is  to  have  a  personnel 
director  smile  and  say.  "I'm  sorry,  but 
we  had  In  mind  a  younger  person  for  this 
Job." 

If  an  applicant  Is  not  mentally  or 
physically  qualified  for  the  Job  he  Is  seek- 
ing, that  Is  one  thing.  But  for  him  to 
l>e  eliminated  merely  on  account  of  hav- 
ing reached  his  40th  or  50th  or  even  60th 
birthday  is  quite  another.  ■ 

Such  discrimination  against  older 
workers  not  only  crushes  their  spirit,  init 
is  demonstrably  wasteful.  Many  of  these 
people  possess  skills  and  experience  and 
Judgment  that  our  country  critically 
needs. 

The  VISTA  program  has  been  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  a  number  of  these 
mature  Americanos  to  share  and  utilize 
their  experience  In  the  service  of  the 
country. 

As  the  father  of  three  high  school-  and 
coUege-age  youngsters.  I  certainly  do  not 
have  to  be  told  what  an  Incredibly  bright 
and  perceptive  generation  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  compete  In  the  Job  market. 

The  day  will  oome  when  these  young 
people  will  guide  our  world  into  an  era 
of  Intellectual  excellence  and  material 
productivity  of  which  people  of  my  gen- 
eration could  not  have  even  dreamed. 

But  the  door  to  this  new  era  has  two 
locks.  Knowledge  can  open  only  one  of 
them.  The  other  must  be  imlocked  by 
wisdom  bom  of  hard,  practical  experi- 
ence. 

It  Is  this  Invaluable  commodity  that 
our  older  workers  are  offering  to  America 
They  have  lived:  they  have  felt  the  dis- 
appointment and  the  pleasures,  the  fail- 
urea  and  the  successes,  the  frustrations 
and  the  satisfactions  ttiat  fill  all  human 
existence.  ^^ 

They  have  a  story  to  tell.  They  have 
hard-won  lessons  to  share.  If  we  ignore 
them,  or  if  we  deny  them  the  right  to 
oontrii>ute  to  our  society,  we  are  need- 
lessly frittering  away  a  sizable  reservoir 
of  human  resources. 

I  know  of  no  better  example  of  value 
of  the  talents  and  skill  of  our  older  citi- 
zens than  vras  cited  In  April  2  by  the  Port 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  A  bookkeeping 
supervisor  found  himself  Jobless  and  vir- 
tually without  hope  merely  because  he 
had  committed  the  offense  of  becoming 
58  yeans  old. 

Somewhere  he  heard  about  VISTA— 
the  Government  program.  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America.  To  demonstrate 
what  It  has  meant  to  this  man  to  be  given 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  oppor- 
tunity of  being  useful,  I  would  like  to 
share  this  Star-Telegram  story  with  my 
colleagues: 
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Bore  Ft»7if»  Wttm  VI8TA 

Wbea  He  looks  back  over  hla  ye&ta  now. 
Hontc«  Bcnry  of  Port  Worth  remembers  106S 
MM  tbe  yev  ftc^  ^^^  unenployment  slaznmed 
blm  to  tbt  mat  for  ui  elf ht-coant. 

For  13  yean  be  wm  p»ytoU  and  book' 
keeplog  tupervlsor  (or  hU  brolber's  construc- 
tion company.  Then  tbe  chunky,  aglnc 
Henry  went  off  the  rollB  he  kept  when  a  con- 
■trucUon  tlump  bit  that  year. 

Added  to  uncmploym^t.  Henry  wa< 
bridled  by  recrurrlng  heart  trouble  that 
forced  bim  to  take  Beveral  months*  rest. 

As  his  health  Improred.  howeTcr.  he  began 
to  yearn  opUmlsUcally  lor  a  return  to  busi- 
ness lUe. 

He  Bousbt  employment,  offering  30  years  of 
experience  In  flelds  including  beating  and 
ventilation,  auto  engine  rebuilding  and 
others. 

But  employan  could  only  see  a  M>year-old 
man  nearing  retirement. 

"I  am  not  ready  for  retirement."  wss  his 
answer. 

Then,  la  Jsniury  1908  Henry  found  a  place 
where  bis  skills,  experience  and  his  age  were 
Just  the  blend  needed^Volunteers  in  Serrtca 
to  America.  * 

ViaTA,  as  It  Is  abbrevlat«d.  offered  Henry 
a  chance  to  work  with  disadvantaged  youth 
and  at  the  same  time  to  oxaintain  pnde  in  bis 
aocom  pllshment. 

"Although  Industry  thinks  that  at  sgs  &8 
I  cannot  be  of  service  to  them.  If  In  some 
smaU  way  I  can  help  others.  I  feel  It  wUl  be 
a  beaeflt  to  them  as  well  ss  myself."  be 
decided. 

The  domestic  Peace  Corps  ticked  Henry  for 
the  Job  Corps  center  in  Royal.  Art.  After 
training  in  New  Tork.  Henry  was  ssslgned  to 
teach  math  and  basic  reading  st  the  center 
to    16   to   31-year-oId   school   dropouts. 

Later.  Henry  wss  given  the  task  of  seUlng 
up  and  running  s  machine  shop  program  tn 
addition  to  his  teaching  duties. 

All  together.  Henry  sums  up.  a  rewarding 
year. 

"The  reUtlonshlp  that  the  boys  and  I  have 
come  to  realize  has  both  brought  great  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  me  and  helped  them  in 
their  efforts  to  lead  a  productive  life,"  be 
says. 

"Ths  boys  themselves  have  tokj  m«  that 
they  respect  me  because  of  my  Bg«  and  ex* 
perlence.  Job  Corps  centers  really  need  older 
VTSTAs  whom  these  boyi  can  look  to  for 
training  and  guidance." 

The  majc»-  problem,  Henry  itates.  Is  help- 
ing the  boys  without  becotnlng  dangermisly 
involyed. 

"The  boys  are  embarrassed  because  they 
knom  that  they  are  lacking  in  achievement. 
So  ytiu  try  to  establish  s  rapport  and  an 
understanding,  but  then  you  run  the  risk 
at  getting  to  personally  involved  for  your 
or  their  own  good.    It's  reely  a  dllenuna." 

But,  It's  worth  It  to  Henry. 

"The  Job  Corps  center  here  is  doing  a  lot 
for  theee  boys.  They  have  ambltiODa  and 
they  have  the  ability.  Their  past  prevented 
them  from  doing  much,  but  now  they're 
learning.  But  they  and  society  wlU  gain 
from  their  experience  here." 


tlrement  system  under  which  a  civil  ser- 
vant must  gamble  on  whether  or  not  he 
"Win  outlive  hl£  wife  in  deciding  what 
kind  of  retirement  benefits  to  elect. 

Under  the  present  clvU  service  retire- 
ment laws,  a  retiring  worker  must  play 
the  equivalent  of  Russian  roulette  with 
hU  wife's  future.  If  he  thinks  be  will 
outlive  her,  he  gambles  and  gets  more; 
If  he  is  wrong,  she's  in  grave  financial 
straits. 

The  principle  th^t  a  husband  should 
not  have  to  gamble  with  his  wiles  future 
is  recognized  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. A  beneficiary  cannot  opt  to  de- 
prive a  a'lfe  or  widow  of  her  rights  xmder 
social  security.  Separate  and  widows' 
benefits  are  a  guaranteed  right  under  so- 
cial security.  My  bill  adopts  this  prin- 
ciple by  providing  that  the  spouse  of  any 
retired  clvU  service  employee  will  be 
entitled  to  a  55-percent  part  of  the  de- 
ceeaed  ^Myse's  annuity.  This  will  safe- 
guard the  wives  of  retiring  civil  service 
employees. 


DisttafuUbed  VUHori 


latradncet  BUI  To  Safecurd  ChU 
Serrice  Widows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

ov  Hsw  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATTVBS 

Thitr$aav.  AprU  27.  fM7 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  ^waker,  today  I  am 
introdiKtxig  leglslatlcHi  to  eliminate  the 
InBcpinies  in  our  Pederal  dvll  serrloe  re- 


The  going  was  mighty  slow  at  times  sod 
we  4-H  Junior  Lesdera  and  other  helpers  got 
awfully  tlr«d.  but  our  goal  was  achieved!  AU 
the  dresses  were  either  entirely  finished,  or 
near  enough  completed  that  the  girls  could 
finish  at  home.  Needless  ty  say.  the  Spanish 
girls  were  Just  ss  happy  to  be  through  u 
we  were. 

The  workshop  was  quite  an  experience  for 
ali  of  us,  and,  who  knows,  we  might  hsve 
helped  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two 
races  of  people — Spanish  and  American. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

or   OKLSHOMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Thurgday.  AprU  27.  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, distinguished  visitors  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  this  week  Include  a  selected 
group  of  4-H  Club  members  here  for  the 
national  4-H  conference. 

We  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion. Iteelf,  can  well  be  proud  of  these 
young  people  and  the  fine  training  they 
are  receiving.  My  own  son  and  daugh- 
ter. Jay  and  Sarah,  were  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers and  their  association  with  the  lead- 
ers and  the  lessons  they  learned  will  be 
of  value  to  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

A  young  woman  Sue  Ounkel,  of  Eldo- 
rado. Okla..  has  done  such  an  outstand- 
ing piece  of  work  with  Spanish- speaking 
girls  at  the  Altus.  Okla.,  Spanish  Mission 
that  I  would  like  to  Include  her  fine  re- 
port In  the  Rgcoas : 

ChOTvaia  WoaKsnor   Rxld   bt  4-B  ivma^ 
LxAonts  roB  Tvehags  Spaxibh  Otsia 
(By  Sue  Ounkel,  Eldorado.  Okla.) 

This  year.  It  hss  been  my  privilege  as  a 
4-R  Junior  Leader  to  direct  a  four-night 
clothing  workshop  tn  the  Altus  Spanish  Mis- 
sion.. The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to 
teach  the  Spanish  girls  as  much  ss  we  could 
about  sewing,  and  help  them  construct 
dresses  to  add  to  their  limited  wardrobes. 
My  aim  was  to  make  my  explanations  and 
directions  simple  enough  so  that  the  ^tIm 
could  understand.-  This  was  difficult  because 
of  the  language  barrier,  and  the  fact  that  the 
girls  had  little  educational  opportunities.  I 
feel  tbat  our  four-night  workshop  could  be 
termed  a  success,  for  these  Spanish  teenagers 
finished  their  dresses,  and  learned  a  little 
about  sewing  in  tbc  process.  Not  to  be  for- 
gotten is  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  under- 
stand and  feel  ocAip&saion  for  theae  girls  who 
have  so  little,  while  I  have  so  much. 

Without  the  help  of  our  coxmty  4-H  leader. 
Mrs.  Pat  Portsnberry.  and  other  Junior  Laad- 
ers  In  the  county,  this  workshop  could  never 
have  been  completed.  We  all  profited  from 
our  experiences,  and  are  eager  to  experiment 
with  similar  w<irkabopa  in  other  areas. 


Bea  G.  Shapiro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MeCORMACK 

or   HABSACHUBrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  19$7 

Mr.  MeCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  U 
very  seldom  we  read  a.column  in  news* 
papers  that  brings  the  reader  pleasure, 
because  it  relates  to  a  person  who  hai 
led  a  fine,  noble,  constructive  life,  and 
one  who  is  an  inspiration  and  cm  exam- 
ple for  all  others  to  follow. 

Such  a  person  Is  Ben  Q.  Shapiro,  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Shapiro,  or.  "Ben."  as  he  is  called, 
with  friendship  and  deep  admiration,  has 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to 
creating  under^nding.  particularly 
along  the  lines  of  race,  religion,  and 
color,  and  extending  areas  of  agreeffletit 
among  our  people. 

It  can  be  well  said  of  Ben  Shapiro  that 
he  is  "one  of  God's  noblemen." 

In  the  Boston  Herald  of  April  34, 1967. 
appears  an  excellent  article  about  Ben 
Shapiro,  written  by  Arthur  Stratton, 
which  I  include,  with  pleasure,  in  my 
remarks: 

AM    Effobt    or    30    TEAsa — Wr'sa    a    Uttlb 

Clobcb,  Thanks  to  Bkm  Shapibo 

(By  Arthur  Stratton) 

If  we  are  a  little  closer  to  eacb  other  in 
this  cocnmunlty  than  we  were  30  jcAn  ago, 
we  must  consider  this  unobtxxisive  Uttie 
m.\n'B  untiring  effort*  in  our  behalf. 

Every  May  since  1937  he  has  shepherded 
those  of  all  our  faiths  to  the  table  to  "break 
bread"  together,  confident  that  each  luc- 
ceeding  year  the  barrier  would  become  Jurt  a 
lltUe  lower.  Just  a  little  thinner. 

His  reward  for  this  30- year  effort  Is  hU 
own  firm  belief  that  we  have  responded,  ftbd 
have  shown  greater  regard  for  each  other  be- 
tween each  breaking  of  the  bread. 

One  specific  proof  of  bis  conviction  is  thst 
a  room  in  a  big  Jesuit  institution  Uke  Bos- 
ton College  win  bear  hU  name— Ben  O. 
Shapiro. 

"Never  In  their  fondest  dresjns  did  my 
good  mother  and  my  good  father,  who  cams 
to  this  country  to  escape  persecution,  ever 
envision  their  son's  name  would  appear  on 
a  Jesuit  campus."  humbly  observed  th« 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Coounitiee 
CatiwlicB.  Protestants  And  Jews. 

And  It  is  certain  his  Iste  parents  never  be- 
lieved that  one  day  iheir  koh.  Ben  would  re- 
ceive the  personal  congratulations  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States — John  T. 
Kennedy — and  adding  that  his  committee 
"helped  to  set  an  eiumple  for  the  entire 
country  in  the  area  of  Brotherhood  and 
human  retatlooshlps.'* 

Or  that  the  next  President,  Mr.  Johnson, 
would  send  blm  a  telegram  saying  It  wss  "a 
must"  that  he  accept  appointment  to  the 
ClUaens  National  Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 
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Or  that  it  would  be  set  forth  In  the  Con- 
fresolonal  Record  that  the  oommlttee's  an- 
nual Jimlor  goodwUl  dinners  have  been  at- 
tanded  by  nearly  SOOO  young  men  "and  we 
know  of  no  lad  who  attended  theee  annual 
(llnners  who  has  been  involved  In  any  Juve- 
nile delinquency  nor  at  any  time  been  a  dis- 
credit to  hlmaeU  or  to  the  school  he  repre- 
sents." 

Or  that  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing  would 
^rrlte  to  their  son  Ben  and  say: 

"We  have  seen  you,  In  your  dedication  to 
A  great  cause,  bring  all  the  powers  of  a  aweet 
iplrlt  to  bear  to  make  this  community  a 
happier  and,  I  may  say.  holier  place.  Your 
work  has  been  beyond  all  praise,  but  I  know 
that  you  do  not  Uve  for  praise  but  for  the 
■atlsfacUon  of  a  work  well  done.  May  Ood 
rvward  you  and  bless  you." 

Or  that  their  ion  would  be  enheartened  by 
his  beloved  Brotherhood  of  Temple  Ohabel 
Shalom  dedicating  their  2»th  annual  good- 
will dipn4>r  to  the  Very  Rev.  Michael  P. 
Walsh.  SJ..  president  of  Boston  CoUege.  and 
to  the  ooUege  oo  lU  lOOtb  anniversary  In 
l»e3. 

Or  that  Father  Walsh,  when  he  heard  the 
Brotherhood  of  Temple  Ohabel  Shalom 
couldn't  hold  Its  S3d  goodwUl  dinner  in 
March  of  IMO  because  renovations  of  the 
Temple  Hall  were  delayed,  invited  Ben  to  hold 
the  dinner  at  Boston  College,  and  It  was  held 
In  Lyons  Hall  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus. 
"A  select  cadre  of  students,  members  of 
the  Golden  Key  Society,  served  ss  volxinteef 
ushers  at  Temple  Ohabel  Shalom's  meeting 
M  BoatOB  College,"  Ben  proudly  recalled. 

**Canlinal  Cushlng  and  I  were  spreading 
the  ecumenical  gospel  in  our  community 
two  decades  before  the  word  ecumenical 
came  into  oommon  usage."  reported  Ben. 
*Vsy  back  In  I94d.  the  then  archbishc^  of 
Boston.  Richard  J.  Cushlng,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  Temple  Ohabel  Shalom  tn  Brookilne. 
"I  have  been  blessed  with  the  friendship 
and  oonfldencc  of  Cardinal  Cushlng."  he  said. 
"I  have  been  amply  compensated  by  having 
the  respect  of  such  men," 

He  finds  dlscTlmlnatlon  "a  disease  that  has 
existed  for  a  long  time,  but  little  by  UtUa 
we  are  making  progress  against  It." 

Ben  hss  noticed  that  "not  so  many  people 
are  changing  their  names  or  abortanlng  them 
M  they  used  to  years  ago." 

•Today  tbey  feel  Uiat  they  are  being  re- 
•pecc«d  for  what  they  are,"  he  added. 

"We  have  seen  a  great  many  changes  and 
they  are  for  the  better.  Men  like  Oardlual 
Cushlng,  and  leaders  In  the  other  faiths  as 
well,  only  see  the  good  people  and  see  the 
value  at  people  working   together." 

The  first  dinner  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee OathoUos.  Prot«stanU  And  Jews  In 
1M7  was  held  at  the  old  Boston  City  Club 
and  was  attended  by  3?1  persons. 

When  the  80th  annual  dinner  Is  held  May 
18  In  the  Btatier  Hlicon.  the  big  baUroom 
wlU  be  sold  out  to  those  of  aU  faiths  seeking 
to  pMpetuate  the  tdeola  of  Ben  Shapiro. 

But  just  OS  he  did  at  the  first  dinner,  Ben 
will  sit  quietly  off  to  one  side.  In  a  far  comer. 
If  powlble.  And  Uke  the  othen,  the  SOth 
dinner  will  be  run  like  clock  work,  thanks  to 
the  many  months  of  work  that  Ben  devotes  to 
the  multiplicity. of  details. 

Three  of  the  most  prominent  members  oC 
the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths 
In  this  country  will  be  honored  May  18  and 
added  to  the  l<»g  list  of  distinguished  Amerl- 
oans  who  have  been  psevious  r«ciplenU  of 
dtatlona.  Th«  names  ut  the  three  11M7  re- 
dplenu  will  be  azmounoed  In  a  few  weeks. 
"Our  annual  dinners  arc  dedicated  to  tbat 
ever-widening  circle  of  representative  dtj- 
uns  who  believe  in  and  raspect  the  rights 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual,"  said  Ben 
simply.  "They  are  true  exemplars,  of  the 
concept  of  brotherhood,  their  lives  are  alo- 
quent  testimonials  to  the  greatness  of  de- 
mocracy." 

The  Idea  at  bringing  together  repreaenta- 
Uvee  of  all  nom  and  creeds  to  spoDvor  (ood 


will  and  to  strengthen  the  oommunlty  first 
was  discussed  by  Ben  in  lB3tt  with  such  men 
OS  Victor  A.  Friend,  prominent  Protestant 
layman,  and  with  such  community  leaders 
of  that  time  as  Charles  Francis  Adams.  A.  K. 
Cohen.  Judge  John  E.  Swift,  Judge  A.  S. 
Pinanskl.  Ralph  Eastman .  Walter  F.  Downey 
and  Louis  E.  Kirsteln.  A  meeting  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  committee. 

"I  thought  how  wonderful  it  would  be  to 
bring  together  community -leaders  who  could 
help  direct  good  people  of  all  faiths  to  the 
good  we  could  do  together."  he  recalled.  "If 
people  of  various  racial  and  religious  back- 
grounds learned  to  know  each  other  and 
Judge  each  other  as  Individuals,  I  felt  that 
the  average  man  wouldn't  ilsun  to  hate 
mongers  and  agitators  who  were  trying  to 
defeat  our  principles." 

Ben  Shapiro  is  conscious  that  people  occa- 
sionally ask:  "What  does  that  guy  Shapiro 
get  out  of  aU  this?" 

His  blunt  answer  Is  nothing  of  s  monetary 
value,  but  In  the  richness  that  goes  with 
having  the  respect  of  such  men  as  Cardinal 
Cushlng.  of  the  late  Charles  Francis  Adams 
and  of  Louis  Kirsteln.  and  now  luch  men  as 
H.  D.  Hodgklnson.  Sidney  R.  Rabb,  Oscar  W. 
Haussennann,  Joe  Cronin,  Dr.  Abram  L. 
Sachar,  Peter  Fuller.  Edward  B.  Hanlfy, 
Josephy  Llnsey,  Ben.  Edward  M  Kennedy. 
Ralph  Lowell  and  many  othen. 


Me^-Aleri  H*t  S>tc  Tow  Uf* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDAU 

or  TKNNnsrx 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav,  AprU  27.  lit?        ^ 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
mtdc  bracelet  Is  guarding  Uunuanda  of 
Uvea  today.  It  Is  the  M«Uc-Alert  em- 
Mem,  and  Its  purpose  Is  to  remove  the 
danger  from  emergency  treatment  al 
persons  with  hidden  medical  or  health 
problems. 

To  Inform  the  public  about  the  Medic- 
Alert  program,  the  971-member  Mem- 
phis Life  Dnderarrlters  Association  Is 
sponsoring  Project  lifeguard. 

'nie  Medic-Alert  Foundatloa  was  orig- 
inated by  Dr.  Marlon  C.  Collins  of  Tur- 
lock,  Calif.,  when  his  14-year-old  daugh- 
ter almost  lost,  her  life  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  allergic  reaction  to  an  anti- 
tetanus injection  given  by  a  local  doctor 
trwitlng  her  cut  finger.  The  purpose  of 
this  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  fouixlatlon  is 
to  record  and  distribute  medical  Identifi- 
cation emblems.  In  bracelet  and  neck- 
lace form,  made  of  stainless  steel  or  sil- 
ver, with  a  warning  engraved  on  the 
back  of  the  emblem  naming  the  specific 
medical  problem  of  the  wearer.  The 
warnings,  for  example,  may  Indicate 
"Allergic  to  Tetanus  Antitoxin."  "Aller- 
gic to  Penicillin,"  "Diabetic,"  "Epilep- 
tic." or  "Taking  Anti-Coagulants." 

There  are  hundreds  of  Incidents  on 
record  where  diabetics  or  epileptics  have 
been  mistaken  for  drunks.  In  the  case 
ot  auto  accidents,  victims  have  been 
given  tetanus  shots  to  prevent  lockjaw 
or  penicillin  to  avoid  Infection,  some- 
times with  fatal  results.  A  Medle-Alert 
bracelet,  worn  on  the  wrist  or  ankle  or 
on  a  24-inch  necklace  chain,  will  pre- 
vent these  mistakes. 
More  than  200.000  persons  are  now 


wearing  Medic-Alert  emblems.  Bow- 
ever,  according  to  American  Medical 
Association  figures,  there  are  40.000.000 
n.S.  citizens  who  would  benefit  from 
use  of  Medlc-A)ert  Identification — 
or  approximately  one  person  In  every 
five.  Moreover,  all  citizens  wlU  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  render  emergency  flrst 
aid  If  they  recognize  the  Medic-Alert 
emblem. 

All  police,  fire  and  hospital  personnel 
In  Memphis  have  been  trained  to  look 
for  Identification  when  they  come  upon 
an  injured  or  unconscious  person.  A 
collect  csdl  from  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  the  foundation,  whose  telephone 
number  is  engraved  on  the  emblem,  will 
be  accepted  from  a  physician  or  an  au- 
thorized hospital  staff  member.  The 
switchboard  at  the  foundation's  office  is 
operated  24  hours  a  day.  The  founda- 
tion maintains  a  central  file  with  the  rec- 
ords of  its  members  for  use  In  emergen- 
cies. Each  Medic-Alert  emblem  has  an 
engraved  serial  number.  Under  this 
same  number  in  the  headquarters'  olEce 
Is  filed  the  medical  problem  of  that  par- 
ticular member,  his  address,  the  name 
and  address  of  bis  attending  physician 
and  that  of  the  nearest  relative  or  friend. 
For  double  protection,  a  cross  file  is 
maintained  under  the  name  of  the  Indi- 
vidual member. 

This  project  of  the  Memphis  Life  Un- 
derwriters Association  Is  the  result  of 
months  or  research.  During  this  time 
conferences  were  held  with  doctors, 
nurses,  hospital  administrators,  dvlc 
leaders,  and  people  needing  a  warning 
device. 

The  entire  one-time  cost  for  member- 
ship. Including  the  emblem.  Is  t5  for  the 
stainless  emblem;  tlM  If  silver  Is  de- 
sired. There  are  no  other  fees  or  annual 
costs. 

Life  underwriters  in  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Albany  have  spread  the  message  of 
Medlc-Alert  In  their  cities  This  smaU 
metal  bracelet  has  proved  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  thousands  of 
people  Involved  in  accidents  or  suddenly 
stricken  ill  while  away  from  home. 

Additional  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  Project  Lifeguard,  Post 
Office  Box  1762,  Memphis.  Term.  38101 ,  of 
Medic-Alert  Foundation  International 
Turlock.  CaUf.  96380. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  Memphis  Commerical  Appeal 
as  well  as  a  r*6um*  of  the  organiiallon 
and  purpose  of  Medic-Alert: 
IProm  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Sept.  27.  lees  I 
BFWXADUta  UkDsc  Alskt 
If  you  bavu't  beard  of  Uadlc  Alert  It'i 
ume  you  did. 

Tbe  Memphis  life  Underwillers  AseocU- 
ttoD  U  trying  to  gvt  the  word  tbrougb  to 
tbe  pubUc  with  lu  "Project  Lifeguard." 
Tbese  worm  euodncUy  eUte  tue  purpose  o» 
Uedlc  Alert. 

If  you're  >  heart  aUment  patient,  a  dUbeUe, 
an  epileptic,  a  person  allergic  to  oertsln  druge 
or  with  a  rare  blood  type.  Projeot  Litegusrd 
M  loolLing  for  you  tiecauee  you  should  tM 
enioDed  in  Uedlc  Alert. 

In  brtel.  Medic  Alert  Ij  e  non-proflt  fouti- 
daUon  which  oompUee  and  record*  pereonaJ 
medical  datA  at  tte  oeotrmt  he&dqu&rterv  In 
Turlock.  Caur.  Any  doctor  or  authorleed 
person  can  gain  aooeae  to  the  data  oo  an 
Individual   by  making 


»  ooUect  caU.     The 
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XouodAtlon's  phone  Dumber  appears  on  tb* 
back  ot  a  metAl  emblem  worn  oa  Mm  wrtot 
or  around  the  neck  ot  aayoEte  enroUad. 

Wbat  thiM  meana.  tor  ezampla,  U  that 
Bbould  a  peraon  wearing  on«  ot  the  amblama 
ba  InTolved  In  an  accident,  or  ahotild  ha  for 
aotne  reaaon  be  unable  to  communicate,  the 
phone  call  would  Inform  medical  personnel 
of  hla  medlc&l  history,  hla  need  for  certain 
medlcaUon.  hU  allerg;  to  Tartoua  driigs.  and 
■o  on. 

Preeume  that  you  are  Injurad.  uncon- 
■doua,  and  need  a  blood  tnuufualon.  Tba 
phone  call  would  produce  tba  needed  In- 
formatton  on  your  blood  type  without  a 
time -consuming  blood  test. 

Tens  oS  millions  of  Americana  could  bene- 
fit from  participation  in  kfedlc  Alert.  Mora 
KhaA  13&.000  now  wear  the  emblema.  but 
thla  hardly  touches  the  vaat  need  for  the 
aerrtce  Uedlc  Alert  provldee. 

The  Memphis  life  Underwriter*  are  under- 
■tandably  anxloui  to  reach  those  who  can 
be  helped — perhap*  wboee  Uvea  can  be  laved 
by  a  almple  phone  call.  The  security  tha.t 
goea  with  the  Medic  Aleri  emblem  can  b« 
aa  Important  as  the  air  you  breathe. 

Rteuic* 

1-  The  Medic  AJert  Foundstlon  Interna- 
UonsJ  u  a  DODproflt.  charitable,  tax  exmnpt 
organisation  dedicated  to  educating  and  cm- 
couraglng  individuals  to  we&r  on  their  per- 
aod.  IdentlftcAtlon  of  any  medical  problems 
that  ahould  be  known  in  an  emergency.  It 
la  urging  doctors  and  nuraes  to  advise  per- 
ao«u  of  the  Importance  of  wearing  such  Idea- 
ttflcatlon  at  all  times. 

a.  To  accent  the  vlt*l  measage  of  an  ex- 
latlng  medical  problem,  the  Foundation  dla- 
trlbuMe  a  metal  emblem,  that  has  the  Staff 
of  Aesculapius,  symbol  of  the  medical  pro- 
Teaalon.  snd  the  worda.  "Medic  Alert"  en- 
grmred  and  emblazoned  In  red  oo  the  face  of 
the  emblem.. 

b.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  emblem  Is 
engraved  the  immediate  medical  problem  or 
problems  luch  as  "Diabetes".  "Allergic  to 
PenlclUin".  "Taking  AntlcoaguUnU",  "Wear- 
ing Contact  Lenses",  "Neck  Breather",  etc. 

e.  The  Foundation  maintains  a  central  file 
accepting  on  a  34  hour  basis,  collect  calls 
frocB  anywhere  In  the  world,  relaying  in- 
fonnatlon  from  the  file  pertaining  to  the 
wearer.  Bach  emblem  la  registered  and  the 
serial  number  is  aiso  engraved  on  the  re- 
▼•rs%Blde  as  Is  the  telephone  number  of  the 
ovntral  file,  (phone  XXX-XX-XXXX).  A  per- 
centage of  each  membership  fee  Is  placed  In 
a  special  fund  to  help  to  perpetuate  this  Im- 
portant service. 

2.  More  than  150.000  persona  are  now  wear- 
ing Medic  Alert  Kmblems. 

S.  Sister  organlaatlona  hare  been  eetab- 
llahed  and  are  operated  by  their  own  Board 
of  Directors  In  aeven  other  countries:  Can- 
ada in  March  1901.  New  Zealand  In  August 
19«3.  Spam  In  December  ie«.  The  Nether* 
lands  in  May  19«3.  The  PhiUpprtnee  in  19«S, 
Oreak  Britain  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland, 
and  South  Africa  in  lfi«4. 

4.  The  Medic  Alert  emblem  is  registered  la 
sixteen  other  foreign  ooon tries,  and  autono- 
mous branches  will  be  established  In  tham, 
too. 

5.  The  Foundation  ts  conducting  a  oon- 
tlnuous  educational  program  to  professional 
people  In  order  to  make  the  significance  and 
availability  ot  the  Medic  Alert  emblem  as 
well  as  the  services  of  the  Foundation  knova 
the  world  over. 

9.  Our  Board  of  Dlrecton  and  Advisory 
Oommlttee,'  are  for  the  most  part,  compoaed 
o<  persona  interested  In  or  actually  admin- 
istering first  aid  In  an  emergency.  'HMsa 
persons  are  aiding  our  program  by  aJtertlng 
their  qwn  organisations  to  look  about  ths 
neck  or  wrist  for  the  prvsenoe  ot  a  medical 
identlOcatioa  embiam.. 

7.  The  Me4ic  Alert  Foundation  haa  been 
endorsed  by  the  American  **^h— j,  ^g  Q^ 


era!  Prsictloe  and  numerous  associations  as 
follows:  International  Chiefs  of  Police.  Na- 
tional SherlfTs,  IntemaUonal  Fire  Chiefs.  In- 
ternational First  Aid  and  Rescue.  Qeneral 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  American 
Legion.  NaUonal  Behabiutatton,  state  medi- 
cal, pharmaoeutlcal.  nursee.  and  medical  as- 
sUtanta.  farm  bureaus,  service  clubs,  and  the 
President's  Committee  for  the  Employment 
of  tna  Handicapped.  Many  are  acuvely  as- 
■Istlng  In  our  educational  program,  some 
providing  emblems  to  the  Indigent. 

B.  The  Foundation  has  received  conslder- 
abls  publicity  from  newspapers,  magaataea, 
radio  and  televlsioif,  trade  and  corporate  pub- 
lications. 

STA-nMKKT  D 

There- la  a  great  need  for  medical  identt- 
ficatlon. 

Medical  disability  statistics: 

Diabetes — 2.5O0.0O0  pec^le. 

Epilepsy— 1,500,000  people. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulation — 
15.800.000  people. 

Cerebral  Pidsy — SSO.OOO  people. 

Multiple  Scleroeis — 600.000  people. 

Muscular  Dyiu-opby— 200,000  people. 

Totally  blind— 334,000  people. 

Other  conditions  for  which  no  specific 
figures  are  given  but  which  can  be  very  dan- 
gerous m  time  of  stress,  shock,  or  injxiry: 

Allergy  to  Penicillin — 5%  are  allergic  to  the 
second  series  of  Injections. 

Allergy  to  Tetanus  anUtoxln.  More  than 
lOTc  have  reactions  to  a  second  Injection. 

Allergy  to  Tetanus  Toxoid. 

Glaucoma — One  In  fifty  persona  ban  true 
or  incipient  glaucoma. 

Hemophilia — One  out*  of  every  13,000  to 
15.000  males  have  hemophilia. 

Myasthenia  Gravis. 

iJiryngcctomeee— More  than  30.000  known 
cases  In  the  D.3. 

Bee  Stings. 

Contact  Lenses. 

The  Bends  may  occur  to  anyone  working 
under  pressure  such  as  scuba  or  deep  sea 
divers,  caisson  workers,  tunnel  workers,  etc. 

Rare  blood  types. 

Immunisation  records  such  as  those 
against  tetanus,  typhoid,  small  po«,  dtiili- 
therla  and  poUo. 

Those  taking  cortUonc — opproxlmatelT 
10.000.000  people. 

Please  see  "Why  Medio  Alertf"  for  further 
details. 


FoU  Sapport  Axaiut  SqtmI 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORT 

or   ZLLJKOn 
IN  THE  BOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  Ajn-a  27,  1967 
Mr.  McCIORY.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the 
CoHcRissioKAL  Rxcou  recently  included 
»  copy  of  a  statement  endorsed  by  vurt- 
ous  Members  of  the  House  of  R«pie9ent- 
atlves.  cnucliing  the  discrimination 
practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  its 
Jewish  citizen*.  The  atatement,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  had  signed  It  when  ortgliMOly 
circulated  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  BoiGaAMl,  appears  In  the 
CONUCSSIOHM.  RrcORO  Of  April  24.  This 
statement  and  list  were  again  Inserted 
In  the  April  36  Concussiohai  Ricou  by 
the  gentlewoman  fro«B  New  York  [Mrs. 

KPLTI. 

I  ampleaaed  to  Join  in  ttvls  atatemoit 


and  I  communicated  my  support  several 
days  ago  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

My  position  oo  this  subject  Is  based 
upon  information  suppUed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Conference  On  Soviet  Jewry. 
I  have  requested  thai  the  State  Depart- 
ment furnish  me  with  additional  infor- 
mation on  this  Issue. 


Edacatiaa  Goes  Political 


RXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LODUXAITA 
m  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  AprU  27,  1»«7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  fear  of  our  people  has  been  that 
Federal  control  of  education  would  turn 
the  program  and  our  schools  into  a  po- 
litical football. 

And  here  It  Is.  The  Commissar  of  Edu- 
cation. Mr.  Howe  n,  already  objecting 
to  any  change  in  his  "guinea  pig"  play- 
house because  It  Is  RepubUcan.  Not  be- 
cause the  proposed  bill  has  no  merit 
but  merely  because  it's  GOP  sponsored. 
Could  this  be  but  a  smokescreen  by 
poor  Mr.  Howe  because  he  blows  up  at 
any  suggestion  that  might  topple  his 
throne  and  cut  down  on  his  power? 
You  see.  the  proposed  plan  aims  at  pro- 
visions shifting  control  of  our  taxpayers' 
money  from  HEW  to  the  respective 
SUtes  and  the  State  educaUonal  agen- 
cies. Could  it  not  be  that  Mr.  Howe's 
fear  is  not  In  the  bill  but  rather  his  re- 
sentment to  the  Idea  that  mothers  and 
dads,  taxpayers  and  local  educators 
might  regain  their  rightful  voice  in  their 
own  community  over  the  education  of 
their  Uttie  chUdren? 

An  article  from  the  Evening  Star 
follows: 

I  nan  Uu  Bvenljig  star.  Apr.  16,  1M7| 

Hows  Sco«as  OOP  ScnooL  Aid  Uxjunrms 

Commissioner  of  Education  Rsrold  Howe 
n  ssyi  %  proposed  R«pubUc»n  aubfltituU 
school  sld  bill  "raises  serious  queatlons  about 
the  continuity  of  major  reforms  In  education 
launched  by  the  Congrees  two  yean  ago." 

The  Johnson  admlnutratlon  started  last 
week  marahaUlng  Its  forces  behind  a  version 
approved  by  the  House  Education  Commit- 
tee, but  House  £>cmocratlc  leaders  concede 
the  bill  may  be  In  trouble. 

Howe  ssld  yesterday  the  propouil  trlaa  to 
reach  In  the  general  direction  of  general  aid, 
but  the  results  are  "neither  general  aid  nor 
categorical  aid  but  a  mlah  ma&h  In  between." 

The  oommlssloner  said  the  proposal,  en- 
dorsed by  the  House  Republican  leadership, 
"remorea  a  lot  of  focus  of  places  where  there 
are  the  greatest  needs.  ...  It  really  takes 
the  focus  off  the  major  purpose  of  doing 
something  for  the  dlsadvaolnged." 

Key  proTlalQiu  in  the  substitute  for  the 
administration's  extender  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  would  shift 
control  of  13  bUllon  of  fedeiml  aid  to  the 
states. 

States  could  use  the  money  as  they  desire 
for  eight  lilted  categoriM  of  expenditures, 
provided  that  60  percent  would  have  to  be 
used  for  educationally  deprived  children  and 
7  percent  for  Ubrary  resources,  textbooks 
and  equipment. 
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Presideat  Johnsoa  D«fen<!s  tk«  Great 
Natioaal  CoBseasu  oa  Edacatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


Df  THE  HOirSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  AjtrU  27.  2967 

Hr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Chief 
EKecutlve  this  moraine  stAted  In  no  un- 
certain ternu  that  he  believes  the  great 
American  national  consensus  on  aid  to 
education  is  In  danger  from  irresponsible 
Bttaclts  by  men  in  this  Congress  who 
seek  to  destroy  what  years  of  effort  have 
already  built. 

At  a  visit  to  the  new  Crossland  Voca- 
tional Center  in  nearby  Maryland.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today  squarely  accused  the 
critics  of  his  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1!>67  of  "raising  tixe 
same  roadblocks  which  halted  Federal 
aid  to  education  for  20  long  years."  And 
be  added  that  such  opposition  has  again 
atlrred  up  passions  about  church-state 
relations  and  poor  States  versus  rich 
States  In  a  claim  for  Federal  money. 

I  Join  with  the  President  In  decrying 
these  efforts  to  wreck  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  to  set  divisive  forces  loose  in 
our  society. 

I  Join  with  the  President  In  calling  a 
halt  to  those  who  would  change  a  law 
which  has  been  In  existence  for  only  2 
years,  but  has  already  produced  innumer- 
sble  educational  benefits  to  schoolchil- 
dren the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country. 

What  the  President  was  telling  the 
American  people  thla  morning  was  clear 
and  direct.  The  Republicans  ore  not 
trying  to  amend  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation program.  They  are  trying  to  kill 
it— to  klU  It  with  changes;  to  kill  it  with 
slogans  which  are  meaningless.  These 
are  the  same  men  who  opposed  this  very 
program  2  years  ago. 

Education,  as  the  President  said,  ts  as 
Important  as  the  gross  national  product. 
Education.  In  fact,  has  been  the  first  or- 
der of  public  business  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  We  cannot  let  the  peo- 
ple down,  we  cannot  let  our  children 
down.  We  must  move  forward  with  this 
great  educational  adventure  Into  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country. 

I  Insert  in  the  Rscokd  the  President's 
remarks  which  I  trust  the  American 
people  will  read  In  full: 

RutAJtKB  OP  THE  PKSnSENT  AT  THX  CKOMLANO 
VOCATIOIf  AL  CkKTEE 

PIfty-flTe  yean  ago,  the  great  Kansa*  adl- 
tor  Wllllun  AUen  White  tsiued  an  appeal  for 
Tocatlonal  educaUon  In  America. 

"The  end  of  aU  achooi«."  he  aald  then, 
"must  be  Ufe — or  pubUc  educaUon  will  faU 
...  we  must  proTlde  for  the  practical,  lb* 
TOcaUonal." 

Five  jean  later,  President  Woodrow  WUaon 
ilgned  the  first  great  charter  for  vocaUonal 
educAtlon:  The  Snilth-Hugbei  Act  of  1917, 
pledging  Federal  lupport  to  Uu>  stat«8  for 
the  education  of  young  people  in  useful  work. 

Thla  law  eatabllahed  an  educational  part- 
oerahlp  which  baa  helped  mimonj  of  Am«rl- 
caiu  team  vital  akiUa  Ln  agriculture.  In  home 
eoonoQiica.  In  Industry. 

Thla  year,  we  oeletnte  the  fiftieth  annl- 
nrtary  of  that  historic  law.  Aw',  today. 
M  we  dedicate  thla  new  center  lor  Tocatlooal 


educaUon,  we  celebrate  another  step  toward 
an  Important  naUonal  goal;  that  erery  young 
American  shall  obtain  as  much  educaUon  as 
he  wmnta — as  much  training  as  be  can  absorb 
and  use. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  that 
merely  sending  a  child  to  school  for  a  given 
number  of  yean  was  enough  to  prepare  him 
for  life.     Kow  we  know  that  Is  not  enough. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  young  man  could 
drop  out  of  school,  get  a  Job  and  enjoy  a 
secure  future.  But  now.  tn  an  expanding 
unlvcrae  of  knowledge  and  change,  we  know 
that  Is  not  enough. 

Once  we  considered  education  a  public  ex- 
pense;  we  know  now  that  It  Is  a  public  In- 
vestment. 

Once  we  thotight  every  man  could  have  a 
Job — If  only  the  economy  flourished.  We 
know  now  that  education,  not  the  Oroes  Na- 
tional Product.  U  the  real  key  to  full  em- 
ployment. 

This  new  building  Is  an  example  of  wtxat 
we  have  been  learning  about  education  and 
the  world  of  work. 

Crosel&nd  Vocational  Center,  and  othen 
like  It  across  the  country,  are  a  forge  which 
wlU  shape  the  lives  and  careen  of  young 
people — and  through  them,  ve  wlU  build 
the  America  of  the  twenty-tint  century. 

As  we  approach  the  next  century,  every 
dtliten  who  hopes  to  play  a  productive  role 
In  American  society  must  have  occupational 
training  of  some  sort — whether  he  wants  to 
be  a  bruin  surgeon  or  airplane  repairman. 
X-ray  technician,  or  astronaut. 

Before  the  year  3000.  we  will  see  startling 
changes  In  science  and  technology:  change 
WlU  wipe  out  hundreds  of  occupaUons  and 
create  hundreds  of  othen  requiring  new 
knowledge,  new  skills. 

If  we  are  to  step  Into  the  future  without 
stumbling,  we   must  have  trained   citizens. 

We  must  help  the  one  mUllon  studente 
each  yeax  who  drop  out— cutting  themselves 
off  from  education,  when  education  Is  what 
they  need  most. 

We  must  smooth  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.  We  must  h£lp  students  be- 
come employable  by  anooursglng  them  to 
combine  school  with  a  Job. 

Pour  yean  sgo,  when  I  rigned  the  Voca- 
tional EducaUon  Act  of  1963.  only  four  and 
a  half  mUllon  students  were  enrolled  In  Fed- 
eral] y-asalsted  vocaUonal  classes.  Today 
the  number  baa  grown  to  seven  million. 

Pour  yean  ago,  there  were  fewer  than 
400  area  vocational  schools  in  the  countiy. 
Today  there  are  nearly  Pwlce  that  number. 

Not  many  people  realize  how  swiftly  times 
have  changed  Ln  federal  support  for  educa- 
tion. Pour  yean  ago,  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment  was  spending  S4-3  billion  for  educaUon 
and  training  programs.  Uy  budget  for  the 
oomlng  year  calls  for  112.4  bllUon — almost  S 
times  as  much. 

Pour  yean  ago  the  Office  of  EducaUon  was 
spending  only  1700  xnlDlon  to  support  edu- 
oatkm.  In  the  coming  year  It  will  spend  H.3 
bUllon — 7  times  as  much. 

Tlie  PubUc  Health  Service,  the  Office  of 
Ecoaotnlc  Opportunity,  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation,  the  I^hor  Dep&rtment,  the  De- 
fenae  Department,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Developmsnt — all  are  glvmg  top  bUI- 
ing  to  educatloa. 

Xt  looks  sasy  now,  but  we  spent  30  years 
In  Itie  Congress  batUlng  for  this  break- 
through. 

Then  were  big  road  blocks  tn  the  way: 
the  poor  stAtee  were  feuding  with  ths  rich 
SUtes:  public  schools  versus  private  and 
church  schools:  the  dty  schools  versus  the 
rural  scboola:  the  integrated  schools  versus 
the  segregated  schools. 

During  those  20  yean,  many  memben  of 
Congress  dcepaired  of  ever  passing  federal 
aid  to  educaUon.  But  fUially,  we  woriked 
out  a  program  which  avoided  the  road 
btocki  and  settled  tbe  feuds.    At  long  iMt  w* 


put  the  laws  on  the  books  and  the  znoocy 
in  the  schools. 

Now  some  so-called  "friends  of  educatUHi" 
want  to  go  back  to  where  we  started.  They 
claim  they  know  a  better  way  to  spend  ths 
money.  They  propose  to  discard  the  Ele- 
mratary  and  Secondardy  Education  Act  of 
199&—Ui  scrap  It  before  It  U  two  yean  old — 
and  to  subsUtute  a  different  kind  of  legts- 
UUon. 

No  one  can  tell  for  sure  how  they  plan  to 
change  the  law.  Each  day  they  trot  out  a 
new  venlon.  But  already  they  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal. 

They  have  stirred  up  the  suspicions  of  the 
poor  fitetes  toward  the  wealthy  states.  Tbty 
are  reviving  ancient  and  bitter  feuds  be- 
tween church  and  public  school  Itaden. 

They  have  aroused  fean  of  the  big  city 
school  superintendents. 

They  are  raising  the  same  road  blocks 
which  halted  federal  aid  to  educaUon  for  30 
long  yeaxs. 

I  hope  memben  of  Congreas  wUl  stop.  look, 
and  listen  before  they  march  down  this  blind 
alley. 

It  la  a  time  of  testing  for  Amo^can  educa- 
Uon. 

The  gains  we  have  made  so  far  are  only 
the  beginning.  We  must  build  on  them, 
but  we  must  not  lose  aU  we  have  gained  by 
this  reckless  effort  to  rewrite  our  laws  for 
parUsan  political  advantage. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  "the  most  Im- 
portant bUl  in  our  whole  coda  Is  that  fcr  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ...  No  other  sure 
foundaUon  can  be  devised  for  the  preaervi^ 
tlon  of  freedom  and  happiness." 

Those  words  are  even  more  true  for  the 
twenUetb  century  than  for  the  eighteenth. 
I  am  glad  to  come  hen  today,  aod  see  the 
foundaUons  that  you  are  building  "for  ths 
preeervaUon  of  freedom  and  happiness." 

Thank  you. 


JacksoDTillc's  Nona  Davii  Wiss  NstioBal 
Public  Af  airs  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

Op  n>uaxoA 
2H  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPaESENTATTVBS 

ThuTsdav,  Avra  27.  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prands 
Bacon  once  wrote : 

Reading  makath  a  full  man.  cooferenee  a 
ready  man.  and  writing  an  soaot  man. 

Such  a  man  who  has  all  three  of  these 
attributes  Is  Mr.  Nonn  E>avls,  Public  Af- 
fairs Editor  of  WJXT- Television — Chan- 
nel 4 — of  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Mr.  Devls 
has  Just  been  honored  by  the  American 
Political  Science  AssoclaUon  for  "excel- 
lence in  the  reporting  of  public  affairs.** 
I  commend  Mr.  Davis  for  this  high 
award,  and  Insert  tn  the  CoMGaassioMOL 
Recorh  a  release  announcing  the  honor: 
WJXTs  NoiMAH  Davis  BoNomcD  bt  AMCUCAif 
Political  Bcisifcs  AaaocuTXOM 

A  second  award  for  excellence  In  t2ie  n- 
portlng  of  public  affaln  boa  been  made  to 
WJXTs  Public  Affain  Editor.  Norman  Davis. 
by  the  American  PoUtlc&l  Science  Association. 
Announcement  of  the  awards  was  made  by 
the  Aseociauon  in  Wuhlngton  on  AprU  16. 

Davis  was  recipient  of  a  slmUar  honor  In 
19«4  when  he  was  the  only  televtslan  journa- 
list among  wtnncn  of  the  competition.  The 
1967  awards  will  go  to  forty-one  Joumallsta 
across  the  naUon,  with  only  two  pnctltloners 
In  the  field  of  television  among  their  num- 
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As  Public  Affftin  Editor  of  WJXT.  DavU  U 
mponalbla  (or  Ui«  preparation  aC  Ui«  ct«- 
Uoo'i  «<utorlaia  ajid  superrlae*  Ui*  prvparft- 
Uoo  of  ApecUJ  ln-d«ptb  naws  raporta  and 
doc\iin«nt«r7  program*. 

WUmiog  report«n  In  tlM  n&tlonwld«  cam- 
peUtloa  vtu  att«ad  ezpenae-pAld  aemioaiw 
conducted  thla  atuamer  b^  poUtlcal  adan- 
usta,  Joumallata,  and  public  offldaia. 

Tbree  oUier  PlorldlAnj  werv  hooorvd  bj  tba 
Aasoclatlon:  Jack  Nease  and  B«tt«  Oratnl  of 
Uie  3t.  Pvtenburg  Tlmea,  and  Peter  Freed- 
berser  of  WTVJ  Ld  Miami. 

Davla,  Sfi,  joined  W  JXT  tn  1954. 


Vmk  ltfc»r  C*»ts  ia  Maaafactwtac  Hare 
DcdiMd 


EDCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  caurouna 
or  THE  BOU3K  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  XpHZ  25,  1967 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CalUomU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  concerned  about 
worker  W3«ee  and  reports  that  they  have 
been  lagging  far  behind  proflta  In  recent 
years.  Irving  Beller,  a  member  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Department  of  Research,  made 
suoh  a  report  recently  on  an  APL-CIO 
pubUc  serrloe  program.  "As  We  See  It." 
heard  on  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
natlooal  radio  network.  What  he  has 
to  aay  b  especially  important  at  thla 
time  when  many  union-management 
contracts  are  being  negotiated. 

One  point  Lb  espedaUy  worthy  o€  our 
attention — the  fact  that  unit  labor  coats 
In  manufacturing  hare  declined  in  re- 
cent yeara.  This  is  because  productivity 
baa  been  rising  much  more  rapidly  than 
vorfcer  oompoisation.  Since  the  middle 
oC  last  year,  according  to  Mr.  Beller.  unit 
labor  ooats  have  been  going  up  allghtly, 
but  they  are  still  below  the  Increases  ex- 
perienced In  other  times  when  the  United 
atates  was  engaged  In  a  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  appears  to  me  that 
what  Mr.  Beller  said  tn  this  broadcast 
should  be  read  by  all  of  us  in  order  to 
better  understand  aome  recent  economic 
developments.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  Inter- 
view be  printed  In  the  RccoRt>  as  follows ; 
[Pram  tbe  Any-Cio  public  aervLoe  program. 

-Aa   We   a«i    It,"*   Apr.    18.    ie«7| 
Do  HicHaa  Wmm  Coara  Uxair  Hximm  Puccaf 

Parttotpant:..  Irrmg  BeUer.  APL-CnO  Dept. 
ot  Raaeartii. 

lloderator;  Harry  W.  FUnnery. 

PLamr^T.  "Aa  We  5e*  It." 

Do  Lncreoaed  wages  mean  increaaed  prtcea? 
WbAt  an  l*bor  oosti  in  the  United  StatesT 
After  ft  long  period  of  recnarkAble  atabUlty, 
Uiey  are  rising.  WhiKt  doea  Cbto  mean  for 
tbe  Amertoaii  oonaumer? 

Theae  are  quesUooa  aalced  Irrlng  BaUar  at 
ttw  API^-CIO  Ctepartmaot  of  Beaean^  for 
«u«  radio  steUoo  of  tbe  ABC  network  and 
tba  An<-CIO.  Tour  reporter.  Harry  W.  Plan- 
nery. 

Mr.  BeUer.  to  begin  with.  I  UUnk  we  ought 
to  deOna  tarma.  Plrat  oT  «U.  wt^t  an  labor 
ooata? 

Bklx-m.  WaU.  Ui  the  broadcaat  lenae.  Ifr. 
Plannery,  lalMT  eoata  would  iTichide  the 
aaLartea  <3t  eaecuUvH.  ttia  wagea  vt  produe- 
UoQ  worken  and  tbe  fziage  booaata  or  botb 
aa  weU,  Uioluding.  iix.  naaoary,  the  fMnga 
beneato  that  an  lagaOy  nqulnd.  m  vaD  as 
tboae  that  an  nagoOatad. 


Erea  In  ChU  sense,  however.  Mr.  Plannery. 
tbere  are  different  ways  of  etaiUng  labor  ooeta. 
'nxm  company  10*7  talk  about  Ita  total  yearly 
ooat  or  Ite  hourly  average  laix>r  ooeta  or  Ita 
unit  l*bor  coau.  Nov.  unit  labor  ooata  ate 
atmply  all  labor  ooata  divided  by  tJbe  volume 
ot  produoClon.  Or,  wo  can  took  at  it  Id  tanna 
oC  all  compena&tlon  of  labor  pw  hour  divided 
by  output  per  hour.  Thla  latter  term.,  the 
l&tler  way  of  looking  a4  l&bor  ooeta,  unit 
Labor  coats,  that  ta,  la  moat  meaningful  IX 
we  are  conoemed  about  prtcea. 

Plamnssit.  What  determlnee  unit  labor 
ooaU7 

BKLLia.  Esaentially  two  factors  determine 
unit  labor  coata.  One  la  the  compenaaUOD 
paid  to  workers.  Including,  aa  I  said,  their 
fringe  beneOta  and  their  productivity.  Peo- 
ple, Z  thinlc,  Mr  Flsjinery,  often  fmget,  the 
seoond  one.  That  la  why  they  ann't  always 
aware  of  one  of  the  moet  Important  prin- 
ciples of  eoonocnlca — which  la  that  wages 
can  go  up  without  putUng  pressure  on 
prices. 

Let  me  explain  thla  for  a  moment.  When 
biourly  labor  ooeta  go  up.  Lf  output  per  hour 
goea  up  aa  raat.  unit  Imbor  ooeta  will  remain 
ooowtant.  When  output  per  manhour  goea 
up  raster  thaji  hourly  Labor  ooeta.  unit  tabor 
ooeta  go  down.  Now.  In  the  former  oaae 
thAt  la  when  hourly  lahor  ooat  and  produc- 
tivity are  going  up  at  a  correepondiog  pace, 
unit  tabor  coats  remain  oocutant  and.  in  the 
latter  oaae  when  producUvlty  ta  going  up 
faater,  unit  labor  ooata  will  go  down  and 
make  It  poaalbie  for  prlcea  to  come  down 
aa  w«ll. 

PLAMMnr.  Thla  is  extxvmely  important,  Z 
imagine  Ut.  Beller.  because  a  lot  of  people 
Juat  think  of  increased  wi^es  instead  ctf 
thinning  ot  unit  labor  coats  although  they 
reaUy  determine  the  ooat  of  a  product  as 
far  as  lahor  Is  ooocenied.  What  tiaa  been 
happening  to  umt  Labor  costa  In  the  United 
StaiCea? 

BsuLxa.  Mr.  Plannary.  thay  have  rlaaa  far 
leaa  rapidly  tn  the  laat  Hva  yaan  than  be- 
fon.  In  the  period,  for  eiample.  from  1M7 
to  1940.  we  had  an  annual  average  increaae 
of  about  3  percent  a  year.  Tliat  was  in  tbe 
total  private  eoonomy.  Since  then.  It  haa 
been  about  half  of  that.  And  the  resaon 
is  simply  that  producUvlty  roee  more  rapidly 
during  this  later  period  while  workera'  c<«n- 
peoaauoo  rose  man  alowly.  Aa  a  reeult.  we 
liave  had  a  far  amallar  tnonaae  In  unit  labor 
costa. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Plannery.  durUig  a  good  part 
of  thla  recent  period,  unit  labor  ooata  in 
manufacturing — a  v«y  crudai  sector  of  the 
foonomy — was  declining.  It  is  true  they  be- 
gan to  rise  after  the  middle  of  laat  year.  stlU 
they  were  only  lOO.B  in  lOM,  oocnpared  to 
100  m  1067  and  103J  Ln  1960.  They  have 
oonunued  to  rise  Ln  the  Orvt  two  montha  of 
tiUs  year — tiiat  la,  I  am  talking  now  about 
unit  lahor  ooata  in  manufactiBlng — yet  the 
Increase  La  stUI  weU  below  the  Inerease  ex- 
perienoed  In  other  poet-war  eipanalona. 

PLAMMxaT.  Why  are  labor  ooeta  going  up 
at  this  particular  time? 

BBLLza.  Well,  for  two  reasons,  Mr.  Plan- 
nery. One.  productivity  gatna  hare  alowed 
down.  Secondly,  the  Increaaee  in  compenaa- 
Uon  bave  speeded  up.  Let's  see  why  produc- 
tivity galna  have  advanced  at  a  slower  paoa 
Ln  the  more  recent  period  than  In  tha  past. 

Far  one  thing,  the  slow-down  of  the  eoon- 
omy  In  general  can  be  bijuned  in  part.  In 
the  aeoond  quarter  of  last  year,  our  groas 
national  product  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  a  percent  and  In  the  following  quarters 
at  a  rate  of  only  4  percent  par  year,  approxl- 
mataly.  Our  induaCrlal  pnthictloo  index 
began  to  hit  a  plateau  towante  tha  middle 
of  the  year  and  began  to  dacline.  When 
thla  liappena,  manpower  and  machine  begin 
to  be  used  leaa  efflciently. 

Also,  productivity  galna  alowed  up,  Mr. 
PUuuMry,  becauae  we  had  Imhalancoa  In  the 
eooaoBoy.  While  ovtaln  parte  of  our  eoon- 
amy  wwn  operattog  at  leas  than  capacity 
and.  aa  a  ranilt  at  I«aa  than  m^wxmxm  effici- 


ency, other  parts  were  operating  at  ertremely 
high  levels — high  levela  which  resulted  tn  lu- 
efflciencLea  becauae  of  the  need  far  overtime 
hours  and  the  need  for  using  margUui 
equipment. 

Why  did  greater  Increases  m  compensation 
oocurT  Here  again  I  think  we  have  to  point 
to  a  couple  of  things.  Mr.  Planna-y.  One 
was  the  legally  required  incxeace  Ln  the  em- 
ployer contrlbuUons  for  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  and  the  other  was  the  fact  that 
rliting  prices  bave  eroded  the  real  value  of 
workers'  Income  whUe  proAta  have  been 
soaring. 

I  think.  Mr.  Plannery.  we  ought  to  explain 
ttie  aecoDd  factor.  In  moat  of  thla  currectt 
expansion,  wage  increases  have  been  very 
modest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the 
mathematical  studies  that  I  tiave  seen  indi* 
cate  that  they  have  been  far  lower  than  ooc 
might  bave  expected  on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience. And  yet,  prlcea  have  oonUnued  to 
rise  and  the  buying  power  of  workera  has 
continued  to  fall  oonslderaUy  behind  Uw 
gains  in  productivity. 

One  atartiing  statistic.  Mr.  Plannery.  oa 
this:  for  six  yearm,  the  total  compenaauon 
for  aU  employeaa  feU  mora  than  %y>  bUilan 
abort — that  ia.  U  blULon  per  year — abort  of 
the  amount  Uiat  would  be  required  for  work- 
ers to  have  gotten  real  increases  in  their 
hourly  compensation  equal  to  tlie  3^  percent 
that  the  guldepoats  call«d  for.  Workera  wwt 
ahort-cbanged  while  proQta  were  rising. 

Prtoe  iQcreasee  really  began  to  hurt  Uit 
year  when  they  rose  3^  percent  from  Deccm- 
tier  of  1IW5  to  December  of  IMM.  Worken 
knew  ttiat  at  that  rate,  a  3.3  percent  Increaae 
In  wages  left  them  with  leas  buying  power 
than  they  had  before,  they  knew  that  not 
even  b  percent  would  be  enough  to  provkls 
them  with  a  fair  shan  of  tha  galna  cf  In- 
creasing productivity  and.  aa  a  result,  «• 
havs  bad  Increasea  in  wage  demands  last 
year  and  are  likely  to  get  such  increases  this 
year  again. 

PLAWNxar.  Won't  theae  increaeea  requtra 
price  increaaea? 

Bxixxa.  No.  not  In  most  casaa.  Ur.  Plan- 
nery. For  one  thing,  eoma  of  thla  eaa  be 
offset  by  mon  rapid  gains  in  productivity. 
These  can  be  achieved  by  proper  naUooal 
polldM.  Also,  an  enormous  amount  of  ouxl- 
em  equipment  is  cooUng  on  stream  aa  a 
result  of  the  huge  Investment  tn  o^tal  goods 
In  recent  years. 

Beyond  this,  higher  wagea  can  and  abould 
be  absorbed  by  most  ffrma.  They  have  mad* 
enormous  profits  in  the  past  and  they  are 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so  this  year. 

Tou  know,  in  recent  yeara.  Mr.  Plannery. 
profita  have  been  going  up  at  alnuset  twlos 
the  rate  of  increase  of  tha  groaa  national 
product  and  the  rate  of  increaae  of  employee 
compensation.  They  are  not  likely  to  do  so 
thla  year — they  may  even  deoUne  this  year. 
although  businessmen  and  ottier  people  ap- 
parently dont  tlUnk  so.  Hven  if  they  do. 
however,  profiu  are  likely  to  be  one-third 
higher  than  they  were  as  recently  as  1BD3 
So,  there  Is  no  question  about  the  ability  of 
moet  corporations  to  abeorb  higher  wage  Ln* 
creaaee  without  Lncreaalng  their  prices. 
Some,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  give  aubatan- 
tlal  Increases  Ln  wages  and  even  out  prices, 
Mr.  Plannery. 

PijLNKxav.  At  the  aame  time,  won't  it  be 
more  dlffioilt  for  us  to  compete  with  foreign 
producers  because  they  pay  lower  wagea  than 
we  do? 

BxLLKa.  Tbe  fact  is  that  the  oompetltlfe 
poaltton  of  American  produoera.  In  general* 
their  competitive  position — via  a  via  forelgB 
producers — has  been  improving  with  rwped 
to  unit  labor  costa. 

The  Bureau  of  lAbor  Statlatloa  reoenUy 
made  a  study  which  said:  "Prom  tlie  stand- 
point of  labor  ooeta  per  unit  of  output.  Amer- 
ican manufacturen  Ln  the  mld-lMO*a  have 
achieved  a  better  o(»npettUve  position  rela- 
tive to  foreign  produoera  than  ihty  held  in 
tha  UU  ISM's.'' 

And  they  actually  cite  statistios  to  prove 
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tbUs  Mr.  Plannery.  For  example,  from  19S7 
to  1965.  our  unit  labor  costs  went  up  In 
manufttcturlng  around  6  percent  or  so.  In 
France  ttwy  rose  about  19  percent,  even  after 
making  allowancea  for  changes  In  the  value 
or  the  French  franc.  In  West  Germany  they 
««Dt  up  during  thla  period  atx>ut  36  percent. 
In  Japan  atxmt  18  percent  and  the  Nether- 
lands about  39  percent  and  so  on.  This  year, 
fven  though  our  unit  labw  costs  have  gone 
up  unit  labor  coaU  In  moat  of  the  advanced 
Induetrlal  countries  In  Europe  have  gone  up 
«Ten  faatcr. 

ruuxNXXT.  Mr.  Beller.  a  lot  or  ua  are 
ooncemed  about  the  riaing  costa  in  con- 
gtructlon.     What  about  this? 

Bnxia-  This  ia  an  area,  Mr.  Plannery.  In 
which  the  data  is  extremely  unreliable.  It 
U  true.  I  think,  that  prtcea  have  been  rising 
In  oonatructioa.  but  1  doubt  very  much  IX 
this  can  be  attributed  primarUy  to  the  riae 
of  unit  lahor  cosu.  For  one  thing,  aome 
studies  ahow  the  conatrucUon — output  per 
Hianhour — construction  productivity,  barely 
rtelng.  Now,  this  la  shown  in  a  few  atudiee. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  studtea 
that  are  now  making  the  point,  very  con- 
vincingly— at  least  to  me,  Mr.  ^Flannery — 
that  productivity  In  construction  has  been 
going  up  In  the  poct-war  period  almost  as 
rapidly  aa  for  the  private  economy  aa  a 
whole.  I  find  this  later  data  more  con- 
vincing when  I  look  at  tbe  technological 
change  which  have  oocurred  in  construc- 
tion, Mr.  Plannery.  I  am  talking  about  the 
computera  that  are  being  used  to  make 
coostnictlon  more  elSclent — the  towering 
cranea  that  you  see  on  construction  projects 
throughout  the  big  clttea,  the  power  tools, 
the  slip  form  paven  that  are  uaed  In  the 
ccmsUiictton  of  highways  and  ao  on. 

I  think  besides  two  other  polnta  tiave  to 
IM  kept  tn  mind  In  aaseaslng  oonstmctlon 
price  Increaaea.  One  is  that  the  real  In- 
craaaee  of  their  InoomM  have  not  been  ex- 
eessive.  I^at  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Ptannery,  the  real  take-home  pay  of  con- 
itructiou  worken  tncreaaed  by  leaa  than  1 
percent. 

Secondly,  other  costs.  Incltxllng  rising  land 
costa.  rising  interest  rates  and  rising  taxes 
liave  all  eontrlbuted  subetantlally  to  the  rise 
In  eonatruction  prices. 

PLjuvTfxaT.  All  kinds  of  things  have  been 
rising.  Prices,  generally,  bave  been  rLatng 
and  a  numt>er  of  unions  have  sought  to  ne- 
foUate  escalator  clauses,  as  you  know.  Mr. 
Better.  Aren't  these  Itable  to  lead  to  spiral* 
ling  labor  costs  In  prices? 

Bxu^a.  Well,  Mr.  Plannery,  this  Is  tbe  con* 
ienUon  of  some  people.  However,  X  think 
we  ought  to  remember  that  prices  tiave  to 
rise  hrit  before  workers  get  anytlxLng  out  of 
ascalator  claueea.  Eacalator  clausce  don't 
initiate  Increaaea — as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
react  to  price  Increases  with  a  lag.  If  proper 
policy  succeeds  In  keeping  our  prices  down. 
eacalator  clauses  will  be  inoperative.  U  they 
don't  workers  shouldn't  liave  to  suffer  be- 
cause of  this  failure  of  policy. 

Secondly,  1^.  Plannery.  in  the  absence  of 
eacatator  clauses,  wcrkers  wUl  be  compelled 
to  protect  themselves  by  negotiating  wage 
tooreaaee  which  anticipate  rlaing  prtcea 
rather  than  following  in  thetr  wage.  And 
I  eertalnly  tbtnk  that  that  would  be  more 
likely  to  intensify  Inflationary  f^easuree  than 
escalator  clousea. 

Px-ANNEXT.  Do  you  think  price  stability  can 
be  achieved  without  severe  wage  restraints? 

BiXLxa.  I  think  reasonable  price  atabUlty 
Can  be  actileved.  In  the  absence,  let  me  put 
It  this  way.  at  an  all-out  war.  It  can  be 
achieved  without  a  severe  woge  restraint.  If 
Confess  and  the  Administration  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  administered  prices,  and  If 
thty  come  up  with  poeltlve  measures  for  im- 
proviug  productivity  in  bottleneck  seeton  of 
our  economy — euch  as  transportation  and 
medical  services,  severe  restratnts  wlU  not  be 
necessary  even  In  a  full  employment  econ- 
omy.   And  let  me  add  that  If  we  do  get  into 


a  crisis  situation  in  which  they  do  tiecome 
neoeaaary.  I  think  then  laboi>wou]d  be  wUtlng 
to  accept  such  reatralnta  if  they  were  Im- 
posed, even -band  edly.  on  all  forms  of  income. 
FuAinvniT.  Thank  you.  Irving  Beller  of  the 
APL-CIO  Department  of  Research- 
Tour  reporter,  Harry  W.  Plannery.  Invites 
you  to  tw  with  ua  next  week  at  this  same  time 
when  AS  WE  SEK  IT  again  comee  as  &  presen- 
tation of  the  APL-CTO  and  ABC  public  af- 
faln.  l^ia  program  has  been  brought  to  you 
by  tbe  ABC  network  and  the  af&liated  Etation 
to  which  you  are  listening. 
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or  sdNKxaoTA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AttrU  27.  1967 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Welsh,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council, 
recently  described  the  benefits  that  all 
mankind  are  receiving  45  a  reeult  ot  the 
great  advances  in  aerospace  technological 
growth. 

The  following  are  his  remarks  which 
eloquently  describe  our  vitally  Important 
Investment  in  aerospace : 

Thx  AsaoBpaCK  RxvoLtrrxoN 
(By  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  executtve  secretary, 

14attonai  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council, 

Louis  B.  Bauer  Lecture,  Aerospace  Medical 

AasoclaUon.    Washington,    D.C,    Aprtl    10, 

I»67) 

It  la  a  privUege  to  be  with  you  this  morn- 
ing to  preeent  tbe  Louis  H.  Bauer  Lecture 
during  tbe  opening  aessloD  of  the  sath  An- 
nual Scientific  MecUng  of  the  Aerospace 
Medical  AsBoclaUon. 

THX  vicx  paxsrocNT 

First  of  aU,  I  bring  greetings  from  the 
Vic*  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
aiao  the  Ciiairman  ot  the  National  Aero- 
nauUca  and  Space  Council.  Tbe  Vice  Pr««l- 
dent  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  aero- 
space technological  growtb.  He  believes  It 
benefits  ail  mankind,  more  than  Justifies  ita 
coat  by  the  ways  in  wlilch  It  helps  people, 
and.  in  so  doing,  helps  strengthen  this  great 
country  at  oura. 

Mr.  Hiunpbrey  haa  aaked  me  to  convey  bis 
best  wiafaea  for  a  successful  meeting  and  to 
congratulate  this  aasoclatlon  for  its  contrl- 
buUona  to  knowledge,  to  {wxigrees,  and  to  the 
safety  and  weUare  of  our  pilots  and  astro- 
nauts. 

THX    COtTNCm 

Before  proceeding  with  eome  thoughts 
about  this  areoapace  revoluUon  In  which  we 
find  ouneives,  I  take  Just  a  minute  to  give 
a  few  facta  about  the  National  AeronauUcs 
and  Space  Council — what  It  la  and  what  it 
does.  The  Council  was  eetabllahed  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  ot  195ft— 
the  same  legislaUon  which  stated  the  broad 
objectives  of  thla  country's  space  program 
and  also  created  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admin  titration.  In  addition  to 
the  Vice  President  as  Chatrman.  the  Council 
members  are  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
and  the  Chairman  ot  the  AEC. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  to 
advise  and  assist  the  President  with  respect 
to  pollclea  and  performance  throughout  the 
fields  of  both  aeronautics  and  space.  As  out- 
lined In  the  statute,  the  Council's  function 
of  advising  and  asalBUng  the  President  in 
aeronautical  and  space  matters  includes 
monitoring  policies,  plans  and  performance: 


develc^lng  comprehensive  programs;  desig- 
nating and  fixing  responct  bill  ties;  and  gen- 
erally providing  for  Interagency  cooperation. 
Amcmg  tbe  recommendaUons  which  the 
CotmcU  haa  made  to  the  President  bave 
been  such  major  iteof\s  aa  the  Communlca- 
tlona  SatelUte  Act,  the  Lunar  Program,  and 
the  Supersonic  Transport. 

THX  OXVOLtrXTOlC 

It  haa  been  suggested  by  your  dlsUnguiab- 
ed  president  that  you  might  be  interested 
tn  having  me  touch  on  a  variety  of  the  im- 
portant featuree  of  this  age  of  apace.  With 
so  many  acctmipllshmenta  and  ehallengea 
characterizing  tlieee  times,  such  a  presenta- 
tion may  matte  my  talk  ataccato-Uke,  aa  I 
move  from  subject  to  subject.  The  under- 
lying theme,  however,  la:  "Tbe  Aerospace 
Revolution." 

And  a  rev<dution  it  Is!  Just  think  of  the 
speed  at  which  changes  are  taking  place. 
Examine  the  Impact  upon  practically  alt 
facets  of  our  economy.  Consider  bow  the 
tradiUonal  ways  of  doing  thing*  have  been 
changed. 

No  longer  can  we  tolerato  even  a  alight 
poaalbUity  of  unanticipated  error.  No  long- 
er do  we  use  the  old  pencil  and  paper  meth- 
ods where  computers  can  do  It  better  and 
faster.  No  longer  do  we  rely  upon  the  pleoe- 
by-plece  managerial  methods  of  planning 
and  analysis  wtiich  charactetlxed  the  prevl- 
oua  de«adea  of  our  growth.  Now,  the  proc- 
eaa  of  systems  analyaia  and  tbe  great  ex- 
periences which  have  led  to  amaaing  ad- 
vancea  in  managerial  competeDce  are 
solving  complex  problems  we  prevtoualy 
thought  impossible  of  aolutlim. 

We  are  Indeed  enjoying  a  technologteal 
revolution  and  must  not  let  It  alow  down. 
Nor  dare  we  become  complacent  about  our 
rate  of  progress  or  aatlsfled  with  out  accom- 
pllshmenta.  If  we  should  decide  that  we 
are  ao  good  we  can  alt  back  and  reat,  we 
WUl  team  eoon.  but  poosibly  too  late,  that 
our  competltorB  bave  caught  up  and  passed 
us  by.  Tou  might  Indeed  be  amased  at  bow 
few  years  of  stagnaUon  it  would  take  to 
ooat  this  nation  its  posiuon  of  world  leader- 
ship. 

AVUTKUr 

In  moet  aspects  of  aeronauUcs  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that,  as  of  now.  the 
United  States  leads  the  world.  Nevertheleaa. 
we  do  not  have  any  monopoly  In  tbe  re- 
aearch,  the  development,  or  the  oonstruction 
of  aircraft.  The  rato  of  ciiange  in  such  es- 
sentials of  advancement  is  so  great  that  we 
must  continually  Increase  our  efforts  U  we 
are  to  stay  In  tiie  forefront.  In  addition  to 
our  campaign  for  greater  speed  of  Olght.  we 
must  also  attack  the  ever-growing  problems 
of  safety,  noise;,  economy,  and  terminal  fa- 
oUitlee.  Moreover,  failure  in  one  might 
negato  progrMs  in  another. 

GSiaracterlstically.  we  tesnd  to  undereetl- 
mato  tbe  market  for  civilian  alrcnhft,  and 
those  who  heaitate  to  invest  in  imprcrved 
equipment  are  those  who  imwittlngiy  choose 
losses  Instead  of  profita.  Also,  we  are  al- 
ways Ln  danger  of  being  trapped  by  tbe  lUu- 
aion  of  increasing  profits  by  slowing  down 
the  rat«  of  obeoleeoence.  Actually,  a  major 
ingredient  of  progresB,  including  profits,  is 
the  acceleraUon  of  the  rate  of  obeoleecenoe. 
We  do  not  want  ctumge  Juet  for  tbe  sake  of 
change,  but  surely  we  wont  change  to  avoid 
being  (roecn  tn  our  present  state  of  tech- 
nology or  in  the  effecUveneas  ot  its  use. 

We  bave  bad  considerable  experience  with 
supersonic  aircraft  and  have  good  ecooainiG 
reasons  for  moving  thla  competence  Into  the 
civilian  transport  field.  Superaonlc  trans- 
ports are  in  various  atagea  of  development  tn 
three  countrtee  and  while  ours  may  well 
enter  the  market  later  than  others,  I  ;u«dlct 
without  hesitancy  that  we  wUi  bave  the  best 
8ST  IQ  the  world.  Despite  iU  timing.  I 
nominate  it  for  the  "olaan-up"  poslttoo  In 
sales,  safety,  and  eooncmy. 

When  I  sUto  that  tbsra  la  aolM  JtisUfloa- 
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tioD  Tor  our  S8T.  I  have  tn  mind  that  It  U 
Important  to  our  LatflmAtloo*!  baJ&ncw  of 
pijratniM.  to  our  t«clmologlcia  procrpw,  to 
our  priTfcb*  enbocprlas  ■y»t«m.  to  improved 
tratiApartAtloo.  M  w«U  M  to  our  Lntem&tlonal 

pTMtlfO- 

B«forc  iMVlnc  ttw  nibjcot  at  Mroiuutlcs, 
I  suggest  ttiAt  there  irUi  be  two  reUted 
irendB  In  tJM  near  future.  I  rafer  to  an 
accelerated  move  toward  brP*i'*c>i^c  fUgbt 
capabiUtT  uid  a  marriage  ol  the  prlnclplee 
of  aeronauUca  and  a*tronautlc».  wltb  each 
field  borrowing  to  a  considerable  degree  from 
the  other. 

■pAcc  courwmtcE 
In  space  technology  aiao,  the  Diiit«d  Stat«a 
holds  »  position  o*  lesdarshlp.  Our  ootnmu- 
olcattooa.  naTlgatlon,  and  obeervatlon  aatel- 
Iltes  are  operational  and  Lmpreaslve.  We  lead 
In  the  number  of  orbited  spacecraft  by  a 
margin  of  more  than  two  to  oqc  and  we 
lead  by  an  even  larger  margin  in  man  hours 
or  space  flight,  both  m  and  out  of  the  spaoe- 
craCt  We  also  lead  In  unmanned  lunar  and 
planetary   eiploratloo. 

However.  In  spite  of  our  Impressive  record, 
there  U  no  baaU  for  complacency  about  the 
•pace  competenc«  of  tha  UBSa  and  about 
the  accomplishments  or  the  potenUal  for 
progrees  there.  They  have  already  orbited 
more  total  weight  In  a  substantially  lesser 
number  of  launches  than  we  have.  This 
sccoropUshxnent  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  bad  much  more  powwfui  launch  vehi- 
cle* from  Uio  very  beginning  of  their  pro- 
grani  until  very  recently. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  made  no 
manned  launches  into  spaoe  during  tha  past 
two  yean,  the  President  has  noted  ta  his 
aumt  r«oent  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
that  "the  vigorous  nature  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram Indicates  that  this  hiatus  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  transition  from  one  manned 
project  to  the  next  and  that  new  and  signif- 
icant manned  space  flight  wlU  be  witnessed 
In  the  near  future." 

The  aovleti  are  devoting  to  space  esptora- 
tloQ  probably  twlo*  the  percentage  of  their 
gross  national  product  that  we  are  of  ours. 
The  resouroas  which  they  are  Investing  tn 
space  competence  and  performance  are  ab- 
solutely and  relatively  impressive.  This  rate 
of  investment  Is  particularly  noteworthy 
when  we  consider  that  they  are  supporting 
s  larger  population  on  a  groas  natlonsj  prod- 
uct less  than  half  of  ours.  In  a  real  sense. 
t-hi^  means  that  the  USSR  gives  an  even 
hlghw  priority  than  we  do  to  space  tech- 
oology  and  space  accomplishments. 

There  is  s  flnt  place  position  in  techno- 
logical progress  and  this  nation  has  tite  com- 
petence to  bold  on  to  that  spot.  And.  we 
win  maintain  that  position  If  we  dont  be- 
come blinded  by  the  needs  and  comiorts  of 
the  short  run  and  thereby  sh&ndon  leader- 
ahip  tor  the  future.  To  rest  on  one's  Laurels 
U  to  dissipate  one's  investmenu.  We  can- 
not afford  such  foUy  for  even  a  minute. 

OCVCSTICKKT 

The  national  space  program  may  be  con- 
sidered expensive.  It  cosu  almost  1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  Tet  the  rate 
of  space  spending  is  not  Inereaalng  at  the 
Kpeed  at  which  our  economy  Is  growing,  and 
hence  it  Is  obvious  that  other  programs  have 
higher  priority  claims  on  our  growing  In- 
come Still,  there  are  those  who  urge  that 
■pace  expenditures  should  be  reduced  and 
that  the  funds  should  go  In  preference  to 
solving  problems  of  health,  bousing,  crime. 
air  and  water  pKtllutlon,  deficiencies  in  edu- 
cation, etc.  In  my  Judgment,  those  who 
claim  that  the  space  program  drains  funds 
from  other  enentlai  activities  are  In  error. 
Actually,  the  program  furnishes  both  tech- 
nology and  Income  which  can  be  used  to 
spur  such  activltlea.  Uoreover.  those  who 
think  that  funds  withdrawn  from  the  space 
program  would  automatically  flow  Into  other 
desired  programs  are  unrealistic 

Of  oounc.  people  are  entitled  to  bave  dif- 
fering view*  without  having  any  great  dif- 


ferences In  objectives.  Their  patriotism  and 
even  their  Intelligence  need  not  be  In  ques- 
tion. But.  I  can  Identify  no  factor  which 
eqiuis  the  space  program  as  a  foroe  tn  stim- 
ulating our  economy,  fostering  our  economic 
and  technologloal  growth,  improving  our 
educational  system,  encouraging  Innovations, 
and  contributing  to  our  national  security  as 
well  as  our  International  prestige.  In  other 
words.  I  agree  that  there  are  many  problems 
that  this  nation  must  solve,  but  I  also  In- 
sist that  those  problems  come  closer  to  solu- 
tion as  the  space  program  La  accelerated  and 
farther  from  solution  when  the  space  effort 
Is  decreased. 

The  major  point  to  be  made  here  Is  that 
[t  Is  a  Joint  effort — an  outstanding  example 
of  teamwork — when  we  advance  our  tech- 
nology and  at  the  same  time  step  up  the 
vigor  of  our  attack  on  the  nation's  social 
and  economic  problems. 


As  we  speak  of  the  benefits  of  the  spaos 
program,  let  us  not  shy  away  from  those  re- 
turns which  are  Imprecise  in  quantity.  Let 
us  rather  destroy  that  pseudo  proposition 
that  If  something  can't  be  measured, 
Weighed,  or  packaged.  It  Just  doesn't  exist. 
Such  a  proposition  U  nonsense,  but  some 
people  seem  to  believe  It.  Who  can  measure, 
weigh,  or  package,  or  even  put  a  dollar  sign 
on  the  value  of  education,  or  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living,  or  better  health  for  our  popu- 
lation, or  greater  national  security,  or  a 
viable  competitive  enterprise  system,  or  In- 
creased chances  for  world  peace?  Such  val- 
ues are  so  great  as  to  be  priceless.  X  believe 
that  the  national  apace  program  helps  us 
attain  every  one  of  thoae  major  values. 

BSHCFtTS 

Just  as  this  Investment  that  we  are  mak- 
ing In  aeros()ace  progress  should  be  Judged 
by  the  manifold  benefits  which  it  has  pro- 
duced, so  also  can  we  promise  that  such 
beneflu  will  be  even  more  abundant  In  the 
future.  The  real  test  Is  to  examine  to  what 
extent  and  In  what  way  people  ars  better  off 
now  than  they  were  before  this  aerospace 
revolution  came  upon  ua.  Because  of  our 
national  space  program,  for  exan:iple.  our 
chances  of  Improving  medical  research  and 
finding  a  cure  for  cancer  or  heart  disease  are 
greater,  n^t  less.  Because  of  this  progress  In 
technology  and  tn  thinking,  our  chances  ot 
Improving  our  educaUonal  system  and  In 
solving  the  vast  range  of  social  problems  are 
greater,  not  leas.  The  Issue  Is  not  whether 
we  exchange  progre«  In  some  other  worthy 
field  for  progress  tn  space,  as  the  space  pro- 
gram contributes  to  practically  every  other 
line  of  endeavor  and  stimulates  the  national 
economy  at  the  same  time.  I  need  not  point 
out  ttiat  a  force  wblch  encourages  our  eco- 
nomic growth  makes  available  the  poe&fblllty 
of  higher  standards  of  living  for  the  nation's 
population  and  also  makes  possible  more 
funds  for  research  In  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 
We  are  weaitiiier,  not  poorer,  because  of  the 
space  effort. 

a.  medicine 

1  hesitate  to  be  specific  about  the  field  of 
medicine  before  this  learned  group,  but  I 
believe  that  aerospace  progreas  has  benefited 
medicine  in  an  impressive  way.  Medical 
insurumenu.  improved  as  a  result  of  elec- 
tronic applications  from  the  space  program, 
offer  opportunities  to  revolutionize  the 
equipment  of  clinics,  hospitals,  and  doctors' 
offices.  The  potential  of  more  nearly  auto- 
mated hospitals  with  computer  aided  diag- 
nosis should  help  meet  the  shortages  of  both 
doctors  and  nurses  and  at  the  same  time 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  individual  pa- 
tient's care.  PVjr  the  first  time,  healthy — im- 
pressively healthy— Individuals,  the  astro- 
nauts, have  been  studied  thoroughly  under 
a  variety  of  adverse  and  hostile  conditions. 
The  resulUnt  addition  to  medical  knowledge 
should  contribute  significantly  to  preventive 
medicine. 

Tou  of  this  great  Association  face  a  medi- 


cal challenge  which  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
In  this  Space  £ra  much  more  Is  expected  ot 
you.  and  I  am  confident  you  can  and  I  hojte 
you  will  fully  meet  the  need.  Wltb  Increased 
skills  ooms  Increased  responsibilities.  Not 
only  can  you  contribute  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  aeronautics  and  spaoe  program, 
but  you  can  enhance  the  inherent  benefits 
of  such  programs  by  applying  this  new 
knowledge  and  new  equipment  to  helping  all 
who  need  your  assistance. 

b.  $ecurity 
As  we  follow  excitedly  the  dramatic  events 
which  our  nstlonal  program  unfurls,  there  U 
a  tendency  to  minimize  or  overlook  Its  great 
contributions  to  our  nstlonal  security.  We 
are  not  developing  space  weapons  systems 
which  might  threaten  the  securtly  of  other 
countries.  Rather,  we  are  using  the  dUnea- 
slon  of  space  to  increase  our  alertness  to 
dangers  and  to  lesscnt  the  likelihood  ot  ag- 
gressive action  by, others.  In  so  doing,  we 
And  that  space  progress  for  national  security 
Is  Indeed  space  progress  tor  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Aerospace  technology  also  Increases 
the  capability  of  our  terrestrial  armed  forces 
to  carry  out  military  missions  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform  by  giving 
them  Improved  communications,  better 
weather  information,  more  accurate  nartga- 
tion  data,  and  more  precise  maps. 
c.  Innovtiont 

It  has  been  pointed  out  agaUi  and  again 
that  the  aerospaoc  revcduUon  Is  tn  a  eenss 
a  cornucopia  from  which  flows  valuable  In- 
vention after  Lnventloa  and  new  product 
after  new  product.  Perhaps  that  Is  an  ax- 
Bfgeratlon.  although  many  new  or  Unproved 
gooda  and  servicas  and  techniqiiea  bave  been 
produced.  Certainly,  the  rate  of  invention 
has  been  stepped  up.  the  quality  of  goods 
has  been  improved,  and  the  potential  for  a 
higher  standard  of  Uvlng  has  been  under- 
scored. It  would  t>e  Impoeslble  to  Identify 
the  many  products  and  services  which  have 
been  affected  by  this  great  growth  tn  tech- 
nology. However,  such  listing  would  Includs 
wideband  transoceanic  commuulcaUoos. 
global  weather  reporting  and  forecasting,  im- 
proved forest  Are  detecUon  and  observation 
of  water  flow  and  status  of  natural  resources. 
It  would  Include  also  the  many  improve- 
ments In  metals,  alloys.  plasUca  and  cer- 
amics, the  accelerated  us*  of  liquid  oxygen  in 
steel  making:  and  vast  Lmprovementa  In  elec- 
tronics. The  Ust  keeps  growing  year  after 
year. 

d.  Educafiofi 

Few  features  of  our  society  bave  be«i  af- 
fected as  much  as  has  been  the  field  of  edu- 
caUon.  Not  only  bave  substantial  additions 
been  made  to  the  total  available  knowledge 
of  man  about  his  home  In  the  solar  system. 
but  those  impCR-tant  major  features  of  the 
program  have  directed  assistance  Into  the 
financing  of  educational  Institutions  and  to 
supplying  scholarships  and  fellowships  to 
many  of  our  most  able  sroung  people.  T^m 
national  space  program  has  been  Indeed  a 
catalyst  and  a  stimulus  to  education  through- 
out the  entire  country. 

e.  International 

The  aerospace  revolution  also  has  an  in* 
ternatlonal  dimension.  It  shows  the  people 
throughout  the  world  that  the  most  vital. 
the  most  progressive,  and  the  most  success- 
ful nation  Is  one  which  can  offer  freedom, 
encourage  private  enterprise,  and  provide  a 
goverhment  to  serve  the  people.  The  United 
States  leads  also  In  standards  of  living,  lo 
educaUon.  in  opportunities  for  the  Individ- 
ual, and  In  a  determined  policy  for  world 
peace.  The  aerospace  program  contributes 
significantly  to  making  available  to  the  en- 
tire world  such  an  accurate  picture  of  ths 
United  SUtes. 

Currently,  tn  various  aspects  of  the  space 
program,  this  country  Is  cooperating  With 
some  70  countries  throughout  the  world.  It 
is    the    President's    policy,    enUiuslasUcally 
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(Bdoreed  by  iht  Space  Council  and  other 
issdfT*  in  our  government,  that  this  in.ter- 
niUonal  cooperation  will  Increase  and  there- 
by diminish  misunderstandings  between 
Uktlons. 

This  national  ^Mce  program  can  propffflj 
be  labeled  as  a  world-wide  ambassador  for 
puce.  Space  activities  certainly  can  act  aa 
ft  lUbsUtute  for  aggression  ae  well  as  a  majtv 
tool  for  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
Once  man  accepts  the  challenge  of  exploring 
the  great  universe  around  him  and  turns 
managerial  and  technical  asaets  to  auch  pur- 
pose, be  can  more  readily  rise  above  the  ter- 
rifying grip  of  his  parochial  hatred  and  fear. 
The  picture  I  am  trying  to  project  Is  one  of 
a  world  growing  rapidly  In  material  goods 
uul  Bcrvlcea  while  at  the  same  time  nourish- 
iDg  progrees  of  even  greater  value,  namely 
that  which  wlU  produce  permanent  world 
peace. 

As  our  hopes  rise  regarding  world  peace 
and  the  role  of  space  technology  tn  stimu- 
Isttng  such  a  movement,  we  are  encouraged 
even  by  relatively  small  occurrences,  not 
tbat  they  will  permit  us  for  a  moment  to 
relax  our  vigilance  but  that  they  are  point- 
ing this  world  In  tbe  right  direction.  As  an 
Illustration,  there  Is  the  Space  Treaty  which 
has  been  signed  by  81  nations  and  which 
may  well  be  a  bridge  to  greater  understand- 
ing among  nations  as  well  as  Initial  Insur- 
ance against  conflict  in  space.  While  this 
Is  only  a  small  step.  It  Is  a  good  step.  Those 
who  raise  questions  about  this  treaty  may  be 
overlookl^ig  what  It  means  and  may  fear  that 
It  promisee  too  much  and  may  leave  us  un- 
necessarily exposed.  Actually,  the  answer 
to  such  critics  Is  that  this  country  roust  and 
will  stay  alert  even  as  It  builds  a  highway 
toward  peace.  The  Space  Treaty  Is  solid 
pavement  along  that  highway  on  which  we 
will  drive  wltb  our  eyas  open. 

/.   Social  and  economic 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  some  of  the  greatest 
values  cannot  be  weighed,  measured,  or 
packaged.  Likewise,  some  of  the  greatest 
benefits  are  not  as  easily  Identified  as  Sow- 
ing from  the  aerospace  revolution.  But,  in 
addition  to  those  benefits  which  we  have  Just 
mentioned.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
some  of  what  we  might  call  Indirect  benefits 
of  this  revolution.  I  have  examined  more 
than  too  summary  studies  snd  projects  un- 
~dsrtaken  by  major  companies  of  the  great 
aerospace  indusur.  We  are  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  using  the  new  tools  de- 
veloped by  the  space  program  so  that  they 
may  help  solve  some  of  our  more  complex 
■octal  and  economic  problems.  Uae  of  thia 
lyitems  analysis  approach  runs  the  gamut 
of  community  planning:  municipal  police 
and  flre-flghting  organizations;  evolution  of 
our  educational  system:  the  fields  of  crime 
and  delinquency;  medical  care,  and  urban, 
regional,  and  national  transportartton  sys- 
tems. It  la  equally  applicable  to  the  distri- 
bution of  power  and  handling  of  cargo;  more 
effective  use  of  our  natural  resources;  proj- 
ecu  to  eliminate  water,  air.  and  soli  pollu- 
tion: and  many  others.  Tbos«>ue  vital  fields 
for  bettering  man's  life.  They  also  comprise 
some  of  the  most  convincing  factual  support 
tor  a  dynamic  aerospace  program. 
SBaosrsd  rurtraz 

President  Johnson,  in  his  recent  budget 
ffleesage  to  the  Congress,  has  aald.  In  part: 

"In  IMI.  this  Nation  resolved  to  send  a 
manned  expedltlOQ  to  the  moon  In  this 
decade.  Uucb  hard  work  remains  and  many 
ohstuclea  must  still  be  overcome  before  that 
loal  u  met.  Tet,  In  the  last  few  years  we 
have  progressed  far  enough  that  we  must 
now  look  beyond  our  original  objective  and 
■et  our  course  for  the  more  distant  future. 
Indeed,  we  have  no  alternative  unless  we 
wish  to  abandon  the  maimed  space  capabil- 
ity we  have  created." 

Then,  to  make  certain  t3iat  there  would 
be  no  question  as  to  whether  we  would  aban- 
<lfln   the  many  aaaeU  we  bave  created,  h* 


followed  with  a  request  to  the  (^ngrcas  for 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars  for  the  ApoUO 
Applications  Program  which  he  referred  to  as 
an  "effective  foilow-on  to  the  manned  lunar 
landing."  Also,  his  support  for  space  activity 
in  the  future  was  clearly  indicated  when  he 
made  an  additional  budget  request  for  the 
teat  and  development  of  nuclear  rocketa  for 
space  exploration  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  contribute  to  planetary  exploration. 

There  arc  now,  and  probably  always  wtU 
be,  questions  as  to  how  fast  or  how  slowly 
we  should  proceed  on  any  particular  project, 
but  I  find  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  di- 
rection tn  which  we  should  go. 

Last  year,  the  staff  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  In  response  to 
Committee  request  a  brief  summary  of  some 
of  thoae  things  wblch  we  should  be  doing  In 
space  and  in  building  our  space  capability  for 
future  decades.  TTiat  list  included  improve- 
ments In  methods  of  propulsion,  both  chem- 
ical and  nuclear.  We  must  remember  that  we 
are  Just  beginning  to  develop  launch  vehicles 
and  methods  of  sending  them  on  their  voy- 
ages and  bringing  them  back  to  earth.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  we  will  also  be  melding 
together  the  major  features  of  aeronautics 
and  astronautics,  so  that  space  velilcles  will 
In  fact  have  great  maneuverable  reentry  abil- 
ity and  will  be  recovered,  refueled,  main- 
tained, and  reused. 

We  expect  not  only  to  have  men  land  on 
the  moon  In  the  next  few  years,  but  we  ex- 
pect to  follow  this  with  other  trips  to  ex- 
plore the  lunar  surface  and  poaalbly  to  aa- 
tabllsh  one  or  more  bases  there.  We  will  also 
have  permanent  manned  earth  orbiting  sta- 
tions with  a  variety  of  functions  and  mis- 
sions. Such  activities  would  include  look- 
ing away  from  the  earth  to  take  a  magnifi- 
cent step  forward  in  astronomy  and  looking 
down  toward  the  earth  to  tncraase  our 
knowledge  about  earth  activities,  earth  char- 
acteristics, and  earth  environment. 

We  would  expect  to  have  unmanned  probes 
throughout  the  solar  system  and  manned 
expeditions  to  visit  planets  whenever  that 
becomes  promising  and  practicable,  t 

While  ait  this  Is  going  on,  we  expect  great 
progrees  in  cocmnunlcatlons.  navigation, 
weather  prediction  and  possible  weather 
control — all  through  the  use  of  the  space 
dimension. 

■UPPORT   noil    SCIENTISTS 

It  is  most  encouraging  that  a  viable,  well 
financed,  and  well-managed  spaoe  program 
la  supported  by  the  S[>ace  Science  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  more 
recently  by  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee.  TTie  former  taaued  a  brief 
statement  supporting  the  ^ace  pn^ram  last 
year  and  the  latter  prepared  a  more  detailed 
study  which   was  issued  this  year. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  to  have  this  in- 
creasing support  from  such  capable  Individ- 
uals who  also  happen  to  be  among  those 
wtio  know  the  moet  about  the  beneflu  and 
the  potential  of  space  exploration. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  add  but  a  few  words  about 
the  melange  of  thoughts  I  have  touched  on 
regarding   the   Aerospace   Revolution. 

As  you  can  readily  observe.  I  am  optimistic 
about  our  leaderahip  In  space  and  In  avia- 
tion. I  am  also  optlmlatlc  about  the  grow- 
ing technological  competence  of  this  Nation 
and  our  ability  to  afford  even  greater  in- 
vestments In  such  growth  In  the  near  future. 

But  I  worn  that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
Off  even  slow  down  In  this  area  of  technologi- 
cal <x>mpetltlon.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
leas  than  employ  to  the  maximum  the  man- 
agerial technique*,  the  trained  persoanel, 
the  modem  facilities,  and  the  y^^hptf^i 
knowledge  in  the  solution  of  the  many  oom- 
plex   problems  which  confront  us. 

Iforeover.  we  have  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  keeping  our  ethical  and  political  stand- 
ard* up  to  ttM  terel  reached  by  tb*  tecb- 


xkology  of  the  aerospace  revoluUOD.  We  muat 
kxik  to  the  future  and  gat  busy.  We  have 
no  time  to  v 


Tbe  C«M  of  die  Mutaf  Wage-Prkt 
GiBtroli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GARDNER 

or  NOSTB   CABOLDCA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTUiay,  Ajnil  Y!.  X9e7 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ralph 
de  Toledano  Is  a  distinguished  Washing- 
ton correspondent  lor  the  King  Feature 
Sj'ndicate  and  his  articles  appear  in  some 
100  newspapers  In  the  Nation. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  introduce  In 
the  Record  one  of  his  articles  dealing 
with  an  apparent  change  In  course  by 
the  Johnson  administration  and  what 
caused  it: 

Thx  Cask  or  ths  Mzbsino  Waot-Paici 

CoimoiM 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledazu)) 

ICost  Americans,  when  they  oast  a  vote  on 
election  day,  have  a  feeling  of  impotence 
and  frustration.  What  good  does  this  single 
gesture  mean  in  determining  the  nation's 
policies?  The  answer,  of  course,  lie*  in  the 
number  of  times  that  vote  is  mtiltlpUed  t>y 
other  Amertcans.  Tliafs  how  Republican 
government  works. 

A  good  example  of  this  Is  "The  Cose  of  the 
Uisalng  Wage-Prloe  Controls.*'  Prior  to  the 
election,  the  Administration  bad  prepared 
carefully  detailed  plans  for  imposing  theae 
restrictions  on  the  economy.  They  were  to 
be  part  of  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress, and  appropriate  Executive  Orders  had 
atreehdy  t>een  Issued  to  give  the  Ofiloe  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment authority  to  take  preliminary  steps. 

There  were  a  few  half-hearted  denials  of 
tbl5,  and  some  startling  admissions  from 
Administration  wheels  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. But  after  election  day.  these  plans 
were  quickly  bound  round  with  a  woolen 
string  and  stuffed  Into  a  dark  comer  of  the 
Administration's  cupboard. 

The  reason  for  this  was  simple.  The  Ad- 
ministration read  the  election  returns  and 
shuddered.  In  a  number  of  contests  for 
ooQgreaslonal  seats,  the  wage-price  Issue  had 
loomed  large.  In  marginal  districts.  Demo- 
crats had  been  defeated  as  a  result  of  the 
voter  resistance  to  controls.  In  other  dis- 
tricts, where  RepubUcans  usually  polled  a 
small  fracUon  ot  the  vote,  they  pUed  up  per- 
centage* running  In  the  40-43  range. 

There  was  another  factor  In  the  Admin- 
istration's decision  to  drop  wage-price  con- 
trol plans.  The  argument  had  been  pre- 
pared, Justifying  these  hobbles  on  the  econ- 
omy as  "war  measures"  and  to  halt  inflation. 
But  events  cut  the  ground  out  from  under 
these  rationalizations.  Even  before  Novem- 
ber of  196a,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
Tt&era  and  the  Pr«ldent's  top  fiscal  ofllclalB 
had  begun  to  cost  about  for  a  means  to  pre- 
vent a  drift  Into  deflation.  The  Impact  on 
the  stock  market  of  wage-price  legtsiatlon 
would  have  been  catastrophic — and  the  Ad- 
ministration would  bave  been  the  first  to 
suffer,  at  least  In  political  terms. 

Tlie  war  measure  argument  was  as  easy  to 
demolish.  The  Admlntetratlon'c  own  budget 
figure*  made  that  obvious.  Between  19A0 
(actual)  and  1908  (White  House  estimates). 
the  Federal  cash  budget  showed  an  increase 
of  83  percent — or  almost  a  doubling  in  ex- 
penditures by  the  government.    But  by  far 
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tb«  larger  (bare  of  Uist  monitrouslj  lnflAt«d 
IMS  wu  aUoCAtetf  to  Don-<lefenM  ■p«ndln«;. 
with  tn  Kctual  percentage  decllxu  In  dcfena* 
speadlog. 

The  fVffUTM  are  lnt«reatiBC  uuS  frighten- 
ing Tbe  I960  caah  budget  was  •04J-bU- 
lloD  Bt  1908.  It  wUl  b«  •173.4-bUUoii.  In 
1900.  defenae  spending  took  •U.7-bUllon.  or 
485  percent  of  t2ie  total.  Por  lM8.  the  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  eaya  It  wUI  ipend  »78£-bllllon 
on  defenM.  or  44^  percent  oC  Uie  total.  In 
short,  defense  spending  will  have  IncreaMd 
68  percent,  and  non-defenM  spending  will 
have  Jumped  07  percent. 

ObviouBl7,  the  Whiu  Hotiae  could  not  ex- 
plain away  the  wage-price  control  program 
as  a  means  ot  cooling  down  an  eoonocn; 
that  waa  already  turning  chill.  Nor  could 
It  claim  that  the  prewurea  of  military 
■peiuUng  required  a  downhold  on  the  clrlUan 
economy. 

Wage-price  oontzt^.  therefore,  were  placed 
In  a  Umbo  of  misbegotten  plans.  AdmlnU. 
tratlon  «pok«men  then  loudly  proclaimed 
that  thoee  who  had  exposed  the  program 
had  been  wrong  from  the  start — or  wocse 
than  wrong.  Defeated  candidate*  began 
crying.  "l\)ul."  But  the  fact  sUll  remains 
that  the  plans  were  made.  Prom  the  bureau- 
craUc  Ttewpolnt  all  systems  were  A-OK  for 
a  blast-off.  The  voters  and  the  economy 
changed  It  all. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  given  up  all  hope.  Wage-price 
controls  would  put  tremendous  power  In  the 
president's  hands— e^id  the  Admlnlstratlofi 
Is  not  ready  to  relinquish  such  an  eventual- 
ity lightly.  Par  the  time  being,  however,  the 
will  o*  the  people  baa  prevailed.  It  wUl  take 
a  dramatic  doclliie  of  America's  military  for- 
tunes In  Vietnam  to  offer  another  aet  of  ex- 
euaas  for  placing  the  economy  In  the  Ad- 
mlnlatraUoa'a    str^tjacket.  4 


duced  Jpr  VISTA  (VoluDteen  In  Serrlce  To 
America)  by  a  young  documentary  director. 
Edmond  A.  Levy.  It  tells  with  tact,  sym- 
pathy, and  skill  the  volimtary  year-long 
contribution  of  three  youthful  Americans 
who  feel  the  need  to  help  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen. One  la  e  young  man  who  single- 
handedly  sets  up  a  Negro  conununlty  center 
In  Georgia;  the  other  two  are  attractive  girls 
who  work  together  among  the  Indians  In 
the  Southwest.  Subtly,  without  streaa  or 
overemphasis,  Levy  suggests  how  they  must 
adjust  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings 
before  they  can  effect  any  changes.  And 
while  the  changes  are  beartbreakingly  amall, 
one  feels  at  the  end  of  this  Aim  that  all  lives 
have  been  enriched  In  some  measure.  When 
one  reailMs  that  VISTA  has  enlisted  hun- 
dxwls  of  these  young  people,  the  sense  of 
achievement  swells  enormously.  Above  all. 
A  Year  Toward  Tomorrow  Is  an  effective  re- 
minder that  not  all  American  youth  la  alien- 
ated. Incoherent,  and  bearded. 

AkTHUB  KNICBT. 


fers  local  eiSuc&tlonal  agencies  to  create 
projects  and  to  share  the  resulu  with 
others. 

Being  able  to  communicate  In  English 
is  essential  to  the  economic  future  of 
today's  schoolchildren.'  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  their  future  is  not  jeop- 
ardized by  Insufficient  opportunity  to 
learn  the  language. 


VISTA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAXjyouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th<ff$day,  AjnH  27,  19t7 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  durlmt 
the  presentation  of  the  awards — the 
Oscars — of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Art*  and  Sciences  In  Santa  Monica. 
CalU,  It  seemed  to  some  that  two  Ingre- 
dlezxta  were  required  tor  success :  that  the 
moTle  be  for  adults  only  and  that  the 
actors  be  from  England. 

This  was  not.  entirely  the  case,  I  am 
happy  to  say. 

The  academy's  award — its  Oscar — for 
the  best  documentary  of  less  than  feature 
length  went  to  Director  Edmund  A.  Levy 
for  "A  Year  Toward  Tomorrow."  a  film 
developed  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  tell  the  story  of  Volunteer! 
InfSerrloe  to  America — ^VTSTA. 

This  Is  no  adults  only  movte.  It  In- 
volves young  Americans.  And  It  tells 
In  heart-warming  fashion  the  role  that 
volunteers  are  playing  In  carrying  out 
the  economic  opportunity  program 
among  the  poor  of  this  Nation. 

The  film  was  reviewed  briefly  recently 
by  the  Saturday  Review  and  I  would  like 
to  Include  Arthur  Knight's  critique  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricou: 

Integrity  at  anotbar  •art  U  to  b«  lound 
la  a  n«w  sbort  aim.  A  Year  Toward  romor- 
row— ami  on  both  aides  of  tbe  camera.    Pro- 


CoBfressmaB  HottoE  latrodKCs  ''Bilia- 
fwl  Edacatioa  OpportaEtty  Act  af 
196r 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  ivnr  Toajc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprO  S,  19S7 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  today  to  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  a  bill  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  those  American  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students  whose 
native  tongue  Is  not  English. 

In  the  5  years  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  the  36ih  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  one  of  the  legislative 
areas  In  which  I  have  seen  the  greatest 
progress  Involves  education.  Many  new 
programs  have  been  brought  Into  being 
during  this  time,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
helped  sponsor  many  of  them. 

However.  In  today's  changing  world,  a 
good  record  In  education  does  not  In- 
sure that  we  will  stay  ahead.  Just  as 
educational  requirements  must  meet 
this  dyiuunlsm,  so  must  our  legislative 
support. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  tbe  Bilin- 
gual Education  Opportunity  Act.  which 
I  hope  can  help  to  overcome  an  Increas- 
ing problem  In  our  school  systems.  That 
problem  concerns  those  youngsters  of 
forelEn-born  parents  who  have  too  little 
training  In  English  to  enable  them  to 
compete  effectively  to  the  Engllsh- 
speaJclng  classroom. 

Many  educators  have  discussed  the 
problem  with  me,  and  from  these  dis- 
cussions I  am  Impressed  with  a  number 
of  propoeed  solutions.  However,  too 
often  the  attempts  being  made  to  pro- 
vide a  better  grounding  In  English  for 
schoolchlldien  are  not  having  the  el- 
fect  they  could  if  there  were  better 
coordination  and  cooperation  among 
school  systems. 

My  bill  takes  Into  account  the  present 
difficulty  and  would  provide  P*der»l  as- 
sistance in  designing  a  national  program 
to  develop  special  English  language 
training.  A  key  element  of  my  measure 
Is  the  focus  on  the  encouragement  it  o<- 


BcUmore  StaikaU  Help  Eack  Othct 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  Hcvf  Yoax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKPBKSENTATIVES 

Mondav.  AtnH  3,  1SS7 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
dvlc  leaders,  teachers,  and  students  of 
the  village  of  Bellmore,  N.Y..  a  unique 
and  meaningful  program  to  raise 
scholarship  funds  through  private  inltla- 
Uve. 

The  Mepham-Calhoun -Kennedy  Fund. 
Inc.,  la  a  Joint  effort  of  Mepham  High 
School,  Calhoun  High  School,  and  Ken- 
nedy High  School,  In  Bellmore,  Long 
Island.  N.Y.  It  consist  of  the  heads  of 
tbe  student  organizations,  representa- 
tives of  parent-faculty  groups,  high 
school  principals,  and  Interested  par- 
ents and  [Hjbllc  spirited  citizens,  who 
serve  as  officers  of  the  operating  com- 
mittees. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  Is  to  provide 
awards  to  high  school  gradxiates  based 
on  scholarship  and  the  need  for  financial 
assistance  to  enable  worthy  students  to 
further  their  college  education.  Over 
(70.000  ha*  been  raised  in  tbe  7  years 
during  which  the  program  has  been  In 
existence. 

The  private  initiative  of  these  students 
and  Interested  dtizens  of  Bellmore 
demonstrates  the  potential  effectlvenesi 
ol  a  person-to-person  program  at  the 
local  level  in  support  of  student  scholar- 
ship funds.  Tbe  annual  ■olidtatlon  of 
funds  culminatea  in  a  1 -day -a -year 
drive,  when  over  1.200  students  from  the 
three  high  schools  visit  every  home  in  tlie 
communities  served  by  the  schools,  in- 
cluding Merrick.  North  Merrick.  Bell- 
more, and  North  Bellmore  to  solicit  con- 
tributions. This  day  15  called  S-day  for 
"Scholarship  Day" — and  is  the  result  of 
6  months  of  careful  planning. 

This  year  8-day  will  take  place  on 
Saturday,  April  39.  and  the  goal  la  to 
obtain  from  every  home  in  the  area  "a 
dollar  for  a  scholar."  Last  year  the 
dollar-for-scholarshlp  drive  raised  over 
tl3.000.  This  year,  based  on  more  than 
20.000  homes  In  the  area,  the  goal  has 
been  set  at  (20.000. 

The  scholarships  range  from  I2S0  per 
year  to  tl.200  over  a  period  of  4  yean. 
In  addition  to  seniors  platmlng  to  go  on 
to  college,  students  who  will  attend 
2-year  community  colleges,  nursing  and 
technical  schools  are  also  eligible  for 
scholarship  awards. 

During  Its  7  years,  the  Scholarship 
Pund  Drive  Committee  has  awarded 
scholarships  to  more  than  125  worthy 
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students.  There  has  never  been  a  lack 
of  students  to  participate  in  the  drive  as 
they  recognise  the  benefits  to  themselve* 
and  their  classmate*.  They  and  their 
faculty  advisers  have  long  reoognlaed 
that  State  and  Pederal  Government 
scholarship  programs  carmot  do  the  Job 
alone.  They  also  realize  that  nonprofit, 
tax-free  foundation  scholarsliip  grants 
are  ivot  available  to  all  who  need  finan- 
cial help  to  enable  them  to  get  a  college 
education. 

The  value  of  this  self-help  program  te 
perhaps  best  Illustrated  by  the  letter  sent 
by  a  Mepham  High  School  teacher  to 
this  year's  chairman  of  the  Scholarship 
Drive  Committee.  Mrs.  Sander  Bailey 
Sbadoff  tells  how  she  received  a  scholar- 
ship In  1»62,  without  which  she  probably 
would  not  have  been  able  to  attend  and 
complete  college  In  3  years. 

I  have  permission  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  R«co»d  the  text  of  Mrs. 
Shadoff's  letter  to  Mr.  Michael  Coon, 
chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Drive 
Committee: 

NoaTHfBwmoer.  N.T., 

rebmary  »«.  'M7. 

Kt.  MICHAK.  OOOIT. 

Merrick,  NT. 

DsAB  Ma.  Oootr:  I  wleb  to  ooDgratulate 
you  oo  your  recent  appointment  u  Chairman 
«  tJie  Scholantilp  Drive  Doing  eudi  a 
worthwblle  cbore  and  helping  joung  people 
attain  goals  which  would  otherwise  be  Im- 
poaalble  muet  be  ■  very  iatlBfylng  feeling. 
I  think  It  U  wonderful  that  there  are  men 
luch  as  yourself  In  the  community  who  take 
an  interest  In  the  education  of  the  youth  ot 
the  oommunlty. 

I  received  one  o<  these  icholarahlpe  In  1BS3 
when  I  was  a  student  at  Mepham;  and  I  can- 
not teU  you  how  much  It  has  meant  to  me 
In  my  education.  The  money  was  avaUable 
to  me  aa  soon  as  I  needed  It;  unlike  any 
Regents  money  1  received.  And.  without  this 
scholarship.  I  probably  would  not  have  been 
able  to  go  and  Onlah  college  In  three  years. 
It  afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  come  back 
to  Mepham  as  a  teacher. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Klaihb  Jtacmvn  suaoorr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  combines 
the  concepts  of  self-help  and  private  Ini- 
tiative and  I  commend  the  students  of 
tbe  Bellmore  high  schools  and  all  the  In- 
terested and  concerned  residents  of  Long 
Island's  South  Shore  commimltles  who 
participate  In  this  unique  and  worth- 
while cause.  It  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  government — local.  State,  and 
Federal. — to  provide  an  education  to  all 
those  who  seek  It.  Dntll  that  day  comes, 
Pederal  and  State  scholarships,  founda- 
tion grants,  and  local  cocnmtmlty  efforts 
should  all  combine  their  available  re- 
sources to  make  It  possible  for  aa  many 
high  school  seniors  aa  possible  to  receive 
a  college  education. 


lightened  age  the  Oovemment  of  a  proud 
and  mighty  nation,  the  trBSJt.,  would 
use  official  Government  policy  as  a  means 
of  oppressing  the  memi>er^  of  the  Jewish 
faith  within  Its  boundaries  and  deny  the 
members  of  that  faith  their  full  rights. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  call  ui>on 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  faith  the  free- 
dom to  continue  to  teach  the  language  of 
their  fathers  to  their  children  and  to 
permit  their  rabbis  to  carry  on  the  serv- 
ices In  the  tradition  of  their  faith.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  nations,  and  I  remind  the 
members  of  the  Jevrtsh  faith  who  are  liv- 
ing within  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten  by  their  brothers 
In  the  United  State*  of  America. 


Plea  to  Soviets  To  Allow  Fr*c4oB  to  Jews 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 


IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurtdat.  AvrU  ZT,  lit? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.     Mr.  Speaker,  tt 
is  indeed  deptorable  that  in  this  en- 


punishment.  But  Robert  Barger  Is  an 
American,  and  he  should  be  returned 
to  his  home  Immediately.  Seemingly,  if 
punishment  Is  necessary  to  appease  the 
Socialists,  why  could  not  they  have  or- 
dered a  tx>y  of  such  youthful  age  to  be 
held  wltliln  the  confines  of  ttie  U£. 
Embassy? 

As  the  elected  representative  of  Rob- 
ert J.  Barger,  I  demand  his  Immediate 
release  from  that  filthy  British  prison 
and  his  return  to  the  United  States. 


Aaericaa  laprisaned  ia  Britisk  Duof  eoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LooistaNa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thmtdav,  April  27.  19«7 

lii.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  young 
Robert  J.  Barger,  a  17-year-old  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  native  of  Baton  Rouge 
In  my  district,  today  languishes  In  a 
Socialist  prison  at  Leeds,  England. 

Can  you  conceive,  in  these  modern 
times,  of  a  17-year-old  boy  in  a  foreign 
country  denied  his  liberty  and  locked  up 
in  a  prison  Integrated  with  hardened 
criminals,  thieves,  murderers,  and  homo- 
sexuals. 

This  is  hardly  the  image  of  a  dvllized 
sodety — let  alone  a  cotmtry  that  the 
American  taxpayers  have  subsidized  and 
our  soldiers  have  helped  defend. 

It  Is  reported  to  me  that  young  Bar- 
ger's  crime  was  that  while  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  England  as  a  temporary  vlfd- 
tor,  he  violated  his  alien  visa  by  taking 
up  employment  without  required  prior 
authorization.  In  other  words  this 
American  youngster  took  a  Job.  Eng- 
land, under  a  Socialist  government,  has 
laws  to  protect  her  dtizens  from  Jobs 
being  t^en  by  foreigners  and  makes 
working  without  a  permit  a  crime. 

Imagine  the  screams  and  protests 
from  England  if  we  in  America  forbade 
all  Englishmen  to  take  American  Jobs 
and  could  put  them  in  prison  if  they 
dared  take  a  Job  that  was  protected  for 
Americans? 

Presently  our  American  State  Depart- 
ment, through  our  London  anbasay  teUs 
us  they  are  "negotiating" — pleading — (or 
tbe  boy's  release. 

Barger's  sentence  on  April  12  at  the 
Leeds  Magistrate's  Ciourt  was  supposedly 
with  recommendation  for  deportation. 
His  mother  has  provided  the  return 
travel  money  for  him  to  come  home.  Yet, 
young  Barger  remains  imprisoned.  We 
are  to  await  the  sentencing  Judge's  ded- 
zlon  In  remitting  tbe  original  sentence 
to  permit  his  deportation. 

Our  fellow  countryman,  violated  a 
Sodalist  law  governing  employment  in 
England — and  his  case  was  heard  by  a 
stem  and  uncompromising  Judge,  who 
applied  the  law  swiftly  and  with  it*  usual 
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EXTENSICH4  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   MVW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

ThuTMday,  AprU  27,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Siieaker.  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  know,  a  true  gentleman 
with  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers 
around  the  country,  la  Biabop  WUllazn 
Scarlett,  formerly  Epiacopal  bishop  of 
BCasourl,  now  a  resident  of  Caatlne, 
Maine. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
lecLffues  and  other  readers  of  tbe  Com- 
osKssRmAL  RscoRD  a  letter  recently  sent 
me  by  Bidlwp  Scarlett:  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

ArUL   32.    1M7. 
Hon.  JONATHAK  B.  BiKGHAM, 

House  Of  RepT€3entativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Johathah:.B  wu  good  to  Me  you 
th«  optber  (Uy  aad  X  found  your  aoooumt  o€ 
your  VletoAin  trip  most  Uit«r«Ung  uid  U- 
lumlnAtlng.    I  f«ei  &<  yooi  do  ftbout  thl«  wax. 

Tbe  alt«mAUTfl>  nov  presented  to  us  .  .  . 
move  out  or  izvove  up  .  .  .  eeem  to  leftve  ui 
but  otie  dMrice.  dnoe  few  mX  tlila  Juncture 
want  ua  Juet  to  pull  out.  But  there  U  ui- 
ocher  aJteroAtlTe:  Hait  aJl  bombing  north  of 
the  de-mllitarl£ed  soxie.  Indefinitely  and  un- 
oontUtlon&lIy;  pntect  to  the  utmost  every 
pAth  Into  tbe  South;  double  or  triple  the  re- 
coiwtractton  forcee  Intent  on  re-buUdlng 
that  unhappy  L^nd;  then  wait  and  eee  what 
happena.  If  do  Uzne-Umlt  to  set  <ae  a  tlme- 
Umlt  always  hat  ttat  force  ot  an  ultln^tum) 
It  would  allow  President  Ho  'aave  face',  which 
meane  bo  much  to  him  and  ao  littJe  to  thle 
movt  powerful  nation  In  hUtory.  If  It  faiU, 
at  leaet  the  rvoord  la  written  for  all  the 
world  to  read.    If  It  faUa.  It  can  be  ooirected. 

For  the  bombing  haa  increaaed  the  will 
and  determination  to  resist.  "A  blow  given 
Is  a  blow  returned."  and  Tlolence  gives  rise 
to  violence.  This  Is  history  and  hunian  na- 
ture. We  have  only  to  remember  Britain. 
Whui  HlUer.  fruetrated  in  hie  desire  to  In- 
vade, sent  tbe  bomben.  the  more  that  came. 
the  greater  the  destruction,  the  higher  the 
loas  ot  life,  the  nwre  resolute  the  British 
b«oajDae:  "We  will  fight  them  on  the 
beaches  .  .  .  the  |-t"^*"b  grounds  .  .  .  the 
fields  .  .  .  the  streets  ...  we  ihall  never 
surrender".  That  li  human  nature  whether 
In  Britain  or  In  Vietnam.  In  reading  Harold 
Nlcholson'i  DIARIES  I  came  acroas  a  re- 
markable oC-hand  stetement  of  Winston 
Chun^U's.  At  a  Kn&Ll  dinner  Walter  Upp- 
nunn  had  reported  our  Ambassador  as  say- 
ing that  war  with  QermaJiy  was  now  Inevtca- 
bla  and  thst  England  would  "get  Ucked**.'' 
This  stirred  ICr.  Ohtircblll  who  said.  "It  may 
be  true.  It  may  well  be  true  that  thla  Country 
will  at  the  outeet  ot  thla  coming  and  to  my 
mind  almost  Inerlt&ble  war  be  exposed  to 
dire  peril  and  fierce  ordeals.  It  may  be  true 
that  steel  and  fire  will  rain  down  upon  us 
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d»y  and  Dlght  MAttertns  dMitli  aad  destruc- 
tkta  Iftr  &nd  wide.  It  tomj  be  true  tbAt  our 
eeft  ocanznuAlcatloni  will  be  imperlUed  uid 
our  lood  BUppllee  placed  In  Jeopardy.  Yet 
thefe  trials  and  dimstert.  I  Mk  you  to  be- 
Ue^e  roe.  Mr  U;>pinBnn.  vJiU  but  terve  to 
sUil  tKe  TtMlution  of  the  British  people  and 
to  enhance  our  Kill  for  victory.  Wo,  the  Am- 
bSMador  should  not  have  epoken  eo:  he 
shouJd  not  have  uJed  thel  dreedfiU  word." 

ir  we  now  "move  up"  In  Vietnam,  we  ex- 
pand thU  moet  danceroui  proceei.  XZ  we 
bomb  their  air  flelda  In  the  North,  have  we 
any  aasurancc  they  will  not,  with  Chlna'a 
conaent.  move  to  Chinese  territory.  Then  we 
win  again  face  the  Korean  dilemma:  then, 
what?  And  ir  we  bomb  their  porta  and  the 
Ruaalan  tfilpa.  why  should  w«  think  that 
Russia  once  more  will  retreat  before  that 
con/rontatioo:  then  what?  And  even  more: 
event*  make  strange  bedfellows,  and  X  would 
greatly  dlaUke  at  thU  point  t«  hare  the 
ci«*va«e  between  China  and  Bum*  he«led 
even  slightly. 

More  and  more  It  all  looks  to  me  like  a 
modem  Greek  Tragedy,  whose  one  mistake 
leads  to  another,  and  to  anoUier,  until  the 
Furies  ^ake  over  and  pursue  the  poor  vic- 
tim down  a  sUppery  bIc^m  to  the  Inevitable 
end.  Thta  prooese  must  somehow  b*  ar- 
rested, not  Bccelented. 

Ify  very  bast  to  you, 
Sver  yours. 

WTLUAM  ScaKLrrr. 


Jm  Uwm  Affaiul  ICC 

EXTEN5ICM4  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHJOAlf 
IN  TBS  HOU5K  OF  BSPRiaKNTATIVSS 

77ittr»dajf.  AvtU  27,  1557 

Mr.  DINQEUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  two  temu  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Charles  Longstreet  Weltner 
proTed  himself  to  be  an  outstanding  and 
productive  Congressman.  One  of  the 
OGtxunlttees  that  benefited  from  his  con- 
tributions was  the  House  Small  Business 
CoDimlttee.  Mr.  Weltner  served  as  a  dis- 
tlncQlshed  member  ot  the  Subcommittee 
on  Regulatory  and  Enforcement  Agencies 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 
One  of  the  specific  projects  under- 
taken by  Congressman  Weltner  was  the 
securing  of  ju«tlc«  for  a  constituent  of 
bis.  a  fellow  Atlantan,  Joe  Jones.  As  a 
result  of  Mr.  Weltner's  Interest  in  the 
matter,  Uie  subcommittee  held  hearings 
on  practices  of  the  ICC  with  respect  to 
granting  permission  to  smaller  truckers 
to  engage  In  the  hauling  of  goods  in  In- 
terstate commerce.  A  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  their  staff 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  con- 
cerning the  Commission's  refusal  to  grant 
such  permission  to  Mr.  Jones,  a  Negro 
truckdrlver  who  had  securou  an  SBA 
loan  to  establish  his  own  trucking  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Weltner's  cross-examination 
of  the  Commission  ofBclals  persuasively 
established  that  Mr.  Jones  had  a  Tery 
strong  case  Indeed  and  further  that  there 
were  very  real  questions  as  to  whether 
small  businessmen  as  a  class  were  n- 
celvlng  adequate  consideration  by  the 
Commission. 

Z  am  happy  to  report  to  the  House 
that  former  Congressman  Weltner's  ef- 
forts were  not  In  vain.   Recently,  the  ICC 


announced  that  Joe  Jones  has  finally, 
and.  at  long  last,  been  granted  permis- 
sion to  use  the  SBA  loan  for  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  granted;  namely,  to 
become  an  Independent  businessman  en- 
gaged In  mterstate  transportation  of 
chemicals.  On  AprU  11,  IWH.  the  Wash- 
ington Star  carried  an  editorial  com- 
mending the  Congress  for  persuading  the 
ICC  to.  as  they  put  it.  "back  up  Joe 
Jones." 

I  agree  that  this  Is  one  of  the  more 
Important  functidns  of  the  Congress — 
to  insure  that  all  our  people  are  given 
full  consideration  by  Federal  agencies. 
Former  Congressman  Weltner  is  to  be 
heartily  commended  for  the  leading  role 
in  which  he  played  in  this  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star  appear  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Jos   JOMIS   ACAIMST   THI   ICC 

There  Is  reason  for  Joe  Jones  Jr.  to  feel 
proud  of  himself,  and  for  the  rest  of  ui  to 
congratulate  him.  oo  hia.  Tlctory  over  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  story  merits  special  at- 
tention as  an  example  of  bow  a  relatively 
obscure  individual  can  be  a  kind  of  David 
in  coping  with  the  federal  QoUath. 

Two  years  aco.  Jones,  then  *  41-year-old 
Negro  track  driver,  sppUed  to  the  Bm&ll 
Business  Administration  for  a  loan  to  es- 
tabUsh  his  own  business.  The  SBA  found 
his  proposition  a  sound  one  and  advanced 
•28.500  to  him.  Whereupon  he  applied  to  the 
ICC  for  permission  to  haul  candy  and  chaml- 
cali  from  one  state  u>  another.  At  this  point 
no  fewer  than  30  trucking  Arms,  Including 
some  of  the  biggest  in  the  country,  objected. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  no  racial 
question  was  involved.  The  same  objection 
would  have  been  raised  against  a  white  man 
undertaking  to  establish  the  same  sort  of 
service.  Ulie  whole  issue  boiled  down,  ap- 
parently, to  this:  The  powerful  trucking 
Industry  does  not  want  Intruders  In  It,  white 
or  black,  and  so  It  put  the  beat  on  the  ICC  to 
turn  thumbs  down  on  Joe  Jones'  appllcaUon. 

We  think  It  is  wholesome  that  Congress.  In 
these  circumstances,  has  been  able  to  per- 
suade the  ICX! — which  Is  notably  hoetlle  to 
change — to  back  up  Joe  Jones.  Tills  It  has 
done,  with  eome  rather  grudging  quallflca- 
tkms.    But  It  has  done  it. 

Oood  itick,  Joe. 


spending.  But  Agnew  wants  to  splurge  tTO 
to  SlOO  million  oo  a  parallel  bridge  and  sad- 
dle you  with  toll  Uxes  for  forty  years.  (Un- 
der previous  law,  aU  bridges  and  tunnels 
would  soon  be  toll  free.) 

Stirred  up  ewer  being  brushed  off?  la 
November,  the  voters  rejected  a  patmllel 
bridge.  A  few  months  later.  Agnew  rammsd 
through  an  "emergency"  bill  to  build  this 
parallel  bridge,  plus  two  more  bridges  and  a 
harbor  tunnel — a  tunnel  which  be  admits 
could  be  built  without  this  bUL  Make  no 
mistake.  This  is  the  same  parallel  bridge 
you  rejected  In  November.  A  double-cross 
over  a  double-cross  .  .  . 

DO  soMrnrufCt 

Raise  your  voice  against  at  least  one  waste 
that  you  know  about: 

As  a  voter  and  taxpayer,  I  want: 
Q  No  bridge  or  tunnels  while  taxes  are  rising, 
a  Baltimore  Bridge,  as  authorised  by  Hep. 

Longs  blU,  HJR  3136. 
n  Harbor  Tunnel. 
O  Parallel  Bridge. 

O  All  three  bridges  and  harbor  toimel  (total 
cost:  MOO  million.) 

Send  your  answer  to  Coogresanan  LoNfi, 
300  Post  Ofllce.  Tomon,  Md. 


CiMtapealM  Bay  BrUf« 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAKTlAim 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  BKPRKSBNTATIVBS 

Thuradat,  April  27.  19e7 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
S  months  ago,  the  people  of  Marrland 
voted  down  a  propoeed  parallel  bridge 
across  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Despite  this 
vote,  the  Oovernor  of  Maryland  last 
week  signed  an  act  to  build  this  bridge. 
I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Cokcussiohal 
Rccoio  a  questionnaire  oo  this  matter 
which  will  be  sent  to  my  constituents: 

Stibbsd  UpT 
stliT«d  up  over  taxes?    Oovernor  Agnew  has 
raised   yoar  income  taxes  by  9130  mlilioo. 
Purthar  hikes  loom  for  your  aalee  and  pro{>- 
erty  taxes. 

Stirred  up  over  your  money  being  squan- 
dered?  Most  of  us  don't  object  to  necenary 


Social  Procreif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PKKMSTLTUrU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVK3 
Thursday,  AjrrU  27,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  come  to  my  attention  a  statement 
made  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil recently  In  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  have  seen  It,  or  how  many  American 
people.  But  In  the  belief  that  to  best 
know  where  you  are  going  It  la  wise  to  see 
where  you  have  been.  I  reBpectfully  offer 
It  for  the  Recobd: 

America  \»  now  beginning  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  great  loclal  legislation  Bd- 
Tsnced  by  the  Johnson  Administration  and 
adopted  by  the  BOth  Congress. 

It  Is  s  record  unsurpassed  In  anj  period 
oC  democraUc  government.  We  are  proud  at 
the  role  played  by  the  AFL-CIO.  which  Ini- 
tiated the  fight  lor  m&ny  of  these  programs 
and  which  actlvately  supported  them  In  the 
Coogreas. 

On  the  Orst  of  February,  the  new  minimum 
wage  bill— the  most  effecUve  anti-poverty 
legislation  yet — became  law.  With  that  new 
hilt,  nine  million  more  Americans  gained  the 
protection  and  beneflu  of  that  law.  One 
bllUoQ  dcdlan  a  year  of  new  purchasing 
power  was  pumped  into  the  economy. 

The  record  ot  social  progress  during  the 
Johnson  Administration  extends  Into  many 
other  broad  areas  of  constructive  action,  for 
the  welfare  of  all  Americans: 

1.  Three  million  older  Americans  have 
received  hoepital  care  and  9>4  million  have 
received  physicians'  services  under  medicare 
Just 'through  January  3i. 

2.  More  than  IB  million  older  American! 
are  protected  under  the  ho^ttal  Insurance 
part  of  medicare,  and  17^  million  have  alio 
signed  tip  for  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance. 

3.  An  additional  million  persons  are  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  benefits  today,  as  a 
result  of  the  IMS  and  1966  amendments,  who 
would  otherwise  not  t>e  receiving  any 
benefits. 

4.  AU  aa  mllUon  Social  Security  beneflct- 
arle*  ii*  rtcelvljac  momthly  case  beoeflts  at 


iMst  seven  percent  higher  as  a  result  of  tXis 
1066  amendments. 

6.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  helping  more  than  B  mllUon  dls- 
^vantaged  children  through  special  pro- 
grams In  over  17,000  communities. 

8.  Library  books,  textbook*  and  other  edu- 
cational materlaU  have  been  provided  for 
40  mlUlcm  school  children  and  two  million 
teachers  under  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act. 

7.  More  than  136.000  needy  college  stu- 
denu  are  being  helped  to  continue  their 
education  through  the  new  program  of  edu- 
cattonai  opportunity  granU  Initiated  last 
fall,  and  190.000  studenU  who  could  not 
otherwlae  afford  to  go  to  college  are  being 
aided  through  part-time  Jobs  under  the  col- 
lege work-study  program. 

8.  Ueaales  vaccine  for  4%  million  children 
tiMs  been  made  available  to  state  and  local 
Health  agencies  under  the  1S65  amendmenU 
to  the  Vaccination  Assistance  act. 

9.  During  the  last  four  years  there  has 
been  a  60 J  billion,  73 '^^  expansion  in  federal 
programs  which  directly  cmnbat  poverty  and 
ualst  the  poor.  More  than  1.000  local  com- 
munities have  t>een  mobUUted  for  the  war 
on  poverty. 

10.  Uore  than  one  million  nefdy  children 
have  been  hel<>ed  by  Head  Start,  Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Oorpe  and  other  programs. 

11.  More  than  one  milUon  persons  are 
currently  receiving  training  and  new  avenues 
of  opportunity  under  manpower  training 
and  development  programs. 

Satisfying  as  this  record  la,  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  before  America  can 
afford  to  pause  on  Its  march  forward  In  the 
social   welfare   field. 

We  are  confident  the  President  shares  that 
view.  He  has  already  asked  the  Congress  for 
broader  programs  and  additional  legislatlOQ 
In  this  area.  For  ourselves,  we  want  to  make 
this  clear:  the  AFL-CIO  will  be  working  day 
In  and  day  out  to  achieve  the  kiad  of  society 
we  seek — one  in  which  insecurity,  poverty 
and  Injustice  no  longer  exist  In' our  land. 

Nothing    less   Is   worthy   of    America. 


Post  Oftcc  Refoi 


PretidcBtial  Appoutment 

KXTENSION  OP  RKB4ARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  IIODSE  OP  BEPRKSENTATIVK3 

Thursday.  AprU  27,  19S7 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker.  1  was  de- 
lighted at  the  President's  recent  an- 
nouncement of  hla  intention  to  nominate 
Mr.  Vlnoente  T.  Ximenea  for  appointment 
a>  a  memtier  of  the  Ptderol  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  CommLsslon. 

This  excellent  appointment  will  be  not 
only  a  recognition  of  Mr.  Xlmenes'  fine 
abilities  and  top  qualifications  for  this 
Important  position  In  the  Federal  OoT- 
emment.  but  It  will  also  be  another  In- 
dication that  this  administration  genu- 
Inely  appreciates  the  great  contributions 
to  the  cause  ot  good  government  that 
can  be  made  by  men  and  women  of  the 
Mexican-American  community. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  greater  effort  to 
promote  equal  employment,  educational, 
and  economic  opportunities  for  persons 
of  Mexican  descent  than  has  ever  been 
made  before. 

Certainly,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
but  the  President  deserres  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  recent  leadership  In 
this  most  praiseworthy  cause. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIAN  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Indiana  newspapers,  as  have  many  others 
acrou  the  Nation,  agree  with  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  that  It  la  time 
for  changes  in  the  way  we  operate  our 
mall  delivery  system.  These  papers  be- 
lieve that  a  more  businesslike  approach 
to  the  postal  service  would  pay  dividends 
for  the  entire  Nation  and  both  feel  that 
Mr.  O'Brien's  recommendation  of  a  non- 
profit Government -opera  ted  postal  cor- 
poration Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 
I  ask  permission  to  insert  In  the  Record 
representative  editorials  from  the  Ham- 
mond Times,  the  Columbus  Republic,  the 
EvansvUle' Courier,  and  the  South  Bend 
Tribune. 

The  edltoriaU  follow : 
I  From  the  Hammond  Times.  Apr.  7,  1M7] 

03aXEM'8   PLSK 

]3Are  It  Is  when  a  major  oOoeholder  in  the 

federal  government  advocates  aholltSoQ  of 
his  Job  and  overhauling  of  his  department 
m  the  public  Interest. 

When  the  recocomendstlon  Is  made,  tt  de- 
serves attention.  Postmaster  Oeneral  Law- 
rence O'Brien  propoeea  ellmlnaUon  ot  hii 
cabinet  poet  and  commAUnent  ot  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  busines  efficiency. 

He  urges  creation  of  a  public  nooproflt 
corporaUon  with  a  board  of  dlrectora  ap* 
pointed  by  the  President  and  conflrmed  by 
Ccmgress.  In  charge  would  be  a  prorasalonal 
eiecuUve  responsible  only  to  the  board. 

"We  simply  can't  go  on  as  we  have  been." 
O'Brien  explains. 

Interfering  with  the  infusion  ot  eost-cut- 
Ung  into  the  postal  service  are  rivalrtea  be- 
tween congreeslonal  conmilttees  overseeing 
the  service;  dvll  service  and  congresilonally 
Imposed  rules  covering  employees,  and  poU- 
tlcal  patronage — about  33.000  postmasters 
hold  their  Jobs  because  of  political  puU. 

Ahead  of  the  existmg  setup  are  sharply 
rising  costs,  slowly  rising  revenue,  mounting 
maU  volume  (00  bllUon  pieces  likely  this 
year),  and  Increasingly  erratic  service. 

CongrcM  is  not  Ukety  to  relinquish  easily 
Its  traditional  prerogatives  In  the  depart- 
ment'! affairs.  A  wary  stsjice  by  powerful 
poetal  unions  can  be  expected  toward 
chmjige — espedsJly  one  certain  to  cause  rapid 
Introduction  of  mail  handling  machines. 

The  departjnent  Is  big  business.  It  must 
run  with  ths  same  efficiency.  Bevenua  In 
lBd6  was  MO  billion.  Tet  during  the  past 
lis  yean,  all  but  13  showed  a  deficit.  The 
department  has  about  700,000  workers— 
nearly  the  same  as  General  Motors. 

Congreoe  is  being  asked  to  raise  post&I  rates 
with  no  prospect  they  will  help  have  a  serv- 
ice falUng  apart  because  of  century-old  built- 
in  methods  kept  silve  for  political  considera- 
tions. The  proposed  increase  would  produce 
about  9700  million  more  a  year,  but  even 
that  wont  eliminate  the  deficit— tlJ  bUlion 
In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

O'Brien's  idea  merits  serious  consideration. 

[Prom  the  Columbus  (Tnd.)   BepubUc.  Apr. 

14. 1M71 

Mail  Mauusi 

Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the  presi- 
dential commission  named  to  make  a  study 
ot  the  VS.  Post  Office  department,  a  com- 
mission which  Includes  J.  Irwin  Miller  at 
Columbus  among  Its  ten  members. 


The  ir.S.  Post  Office  operation,  In  which 
the  heavier  the  business  the  greater  the  loes, 
has  gone  "from  not  so  good  to  bod  and  from 
bad  to  worse."  says  the  National  Observer 

This  evaluauon  Is  echoed  from  coast  to 
coast.  Maybe  no  one  Is  to  blame,  maybe 
many  are.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much  poli- 
tics, too  much  pressure  to  hire  incompetent 
help.  Too  much  may  be  expected  by  the 
public.  Ttie  load  ot  business  may  be  beyond 
aU  reasonable  capabilities,  even  with  sip 
codes  and  all-new  automated  equipment. 
These  quesUOQS  are  in  areas  Into  which  the 
study  commlslon  should  delve  and  no  doubt 
will,  plus  many  more. 

We  can  conceive  an  ultimate  situation  as 
the  population  grows,  as  communications, 
mall  advertising  and  mall  order  buslnsas  ex- 
pand, where  the  only  eolutioa  would  be  a 
belt-conveyor  direct  from  the  poat  oflto*  to 
each  and  every  home  and  bustneea  place  in 
the  United  Sutes.  deUverlng  mall  continu- 
ously 34  hours  a  day. 

President  Johnson  named  the  postal  study 
commission  after  Postmaster  Oeneral  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien  suggested  that  a  non-gov- 
ernmental corporation  be  formed  to  handle 
the  malls,  with  Its  directors  to  have  wide  lati- 
tude m  setting  rates  and  wages,  in  hiring  and 
firing  and  in  deciding  what  servlcfis  were  to 
be  provided , 

No  longer  would  Congresmen  have  to  taca 
the  direct  wrath  of  voters  for  Incraaaes  tn  ths 
price  of  stamps  and  no  longer  would  PX>. 
appointments  be  a  political  plum. 

For  many  years  some  economists  and  stu- 
dents oT  government,  all  viewed  as  reaction- 
aries of  the  worst  kind,  have  contended  that 
everyone  would  be  better  off  U  the  postal 
bualness  were  turned  over  to  a  private  com- 
psjiy  or  to  several  companies. 

Mr.  O'Brien  does  not  propose  that  the 
postal  bu&lneas  be  given  to  free  enterprise. 
Someone  might  make  a  proQt  on  it  and  then 
everyone  else  would  be  JeaJcus.  Neverthe- 
less, his  proposal  may  maks  very  good  sense. 
Just  as  do  a  lot  of  other  so-called  "reaction- 
ary" ideas,  which  are  not  really  reactionary, 
but  revolutionary. 

However,  before  we  condemn  the  present 
system  and  all  connected  with  It.  potntlng 
to  more  efficient  mall  senrtoes  in  pans  of  Eu- 
rope, we  must  realize  that  the  US.  Post 
Office  this  yesx  expects  to  handle  00  bllUon 
pieces  of  mall,  more  mail  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined. 

Such  a  task  deserves  and  demands  attea- 
tlon  and  every  effort  toward  improvement. 
As  Don  Oakley,  NEA  editorial  writer,  puts 
It: 

"While  O'Brien's  suggesUons  may  not  be 
the  only  answers,  or  the  best  answers,  to  the 
poetal  dilemma,  he  has  thrown  <iowa  a  long 
overdue  challenge  to  Congress.  Post*!  re- 
form deserves  high  priority  consideration. 

"If  the  lawmaker!  bobble  the  ball  or  con- 
tent themselves  with  merely  patching  and 
mending  an  archaic  system,  their  own  maU 
deserves  to  get  worse — ^wlth  sacks  of  letters 
from  disgruntled  constituents." 

[Prom   the   EvansvUle    (tnd.)    Courier.   Apr. 

10,   19«7J 
Rkvxsiom  or  Postal  STsraif  Long  Ovrsmi* 

Down  through  the  years  It  has  often  been 
suggested  that  the  postal  service  ought  to 
be  a  private  rather  than  a  government  enter- 
prise. The  idea  has  never  caught  on.  TbMl 
It  Just  as  weU,  In  view  of  the  tradition  that 
rates  on  certain  classes  of  mail  ahouid  be 
kept  low  to  foeter  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  opmiou. 

The  Idea  of  applying  cost-cutting  bosi- 
neM  methods  to  the  postal  service  Is  far 
frtim  being  without  merit,  however.  It 
should  be  kept  In  the  fca^front  of  the  mind 
when  considering  Postmaster  Oeneral 
O'Brien^  proposal  to  abolish  ths  department 
and  place  the  poetal  servloa  In  the  hands 
of  a   non-profit  goverrmient  oorpcratlon. 

It  U  patting  It  rather  mildly  to  say  that 
this  proposal  wlU  encounter  a  good  deal  ot 
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opptMltlon  in  CoogrtM.  For  ofie  Uilng.  tliac 
bod;  will  not  raliab  Che  Idea  of  saving  up 
lt«  pawar  to  aet  nuill  imt«a.  Nor  doea  tb« 
^  Idea  of  OBt&bUahlng  »  morv  or  leaa  Independ- 
cot  oorporatloo  opcrmUng  aomewhftt  like  tbe 
Tenneoaec  Valley  AuUiorlty  bave  muc4i  ap- 
peal In  aomc  quarters.  Partisan  politics  also 
U  a  factor,  La  view  of  aocne  oplnlcMi  that 
O'Brlen'i  plan  U  In  part  intended  to  muiBe 
the  thunder  of  th«  "rt)tten  mall  aerrloe" 
iBBue  in  the  coming  prealdenClal  camfMlgn. 
Th»  O'BrleQ  propoaai  cannot  be  dUmlaaed 
as  a  political  glminlclE.  however.  There  Is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  back  his  description 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  as  a  "tottering 
struotoTV''  Increaatnglj  hard  put  to  cope 
with  an  enormoxis  rise  In  mall  rolume. 
Sotnethlng  clearly  must  be  done — something 
far  more  basic  than  the  proposed  mall  r«te 
tttcrvaee.  Before  the  MTvice  coiiapaes  under 
the -burden  of  functioning  with  antiquated 
methods  azid  rate  structure.  Congress  should 
copshler  rundamental  revision  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  poBtmaster  general's  recommen- 
datlons  wUl  at  least  serve  as  a  good  spring- 
board for  hearing  and  debate  with  that  end 
In  mind. 

trrom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  Apr. 

16.  1067] 

Two  Bm  3aam 

Id  blB  message  to  Oongrees  asking  for  pos- 
tal rate  increases  to  shrink  the  Post  Ofllce 
defldt.  President  Johnson  skipped  over  the 
reorganisation  propoaai  advanced  a  few  days 
earlier  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
onsrlen. 

The  PrealdeDt  alienated  the  disappoint- 
ment Mbortly  thereafter  by  appointing  a  10- 
man  eoounlaslon  to  study  poealhle  reorga- 
nlsaUoo  iBClntflng  the  question  of  whether 
postal  serrtee  could  be  better  handled  by  a 
non-profit  government  corporation. 

The  panel  la  now  preparing  to  take  the 
task  with  an  order  from  the  President  to 
submit  rsoooimeDdatlons  within  oos  year. 
Tb»  oommlselon  wUI  constilt  with  federal 
oOciale,  heavy  users  of  the  malls,  members  of 
Cocigrcas  and  arguUB^tlons  repreaenting  pos- 
tal employ  as. 

The  oommlsalon  la  headed  by  Frederick  B. 
Kappel,  former  chairman  of  the  American 
Telephone  *  T^egraph  Co.,  and  U  loaded 
with  talent,  ineplrlng  ccmfldence  that  It  will 
do  Its  work  well  and  offer  enll^tenment  and 
practical  sufgcstlons. 

The  big  quesUon.  now  that  the  study  Is  to 
be  made  with  a  presidential  blcsslnr,  Is  how 
Oongresa  wlU  react.  It  Is  tueleas  to  specu- 
late on  that  score,  but  It  may  be  noted  that 
Congress  has  not  covered  ItaeU  with  glory  In 
handling  postal  matteta. 

The  result  la,  as  Mr.  03rl«n  said,  that  the 
department  has  been  trapped  In  a  "Jungle  xxt 
reatrlettve  leglalauon  and  custom"  with  the 
poatmaater  general  himself  virtually  power- 
leas  to  eope  with  the  problems  because  of 
pc^tlcal  considerations. 

Hopefully,  the  commission  will  sucoaad  in 
Impreaslng  on  Congress  that  the  hour  for 
drastic  acttoo  U  at  hand  to  bring  the  serrtoe 
Into  the  Ute  aoth  Century. 


OppMilisB  to  tk«  Out  AacadBCBt 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&1ARK8 

or 

<   HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  fwmTx.Turu 
Of  THK  HOT7SX  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVia 

ThuraAay.  AprU  17,  1H7 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  lifr.  Speaker.  In 
tlie  put  2  days,  znore  than  100  letters- 
more  than  I  bave  yet  been  able  to  an- 


swer— have  come  Into  my  office  In  op- 
poAltion  to  the  Qule  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

These  letters,  written  by  pupUs  In  both 
public  and  mivate  schools  and  their  par- 
ents and  teachers,  point  out  the  dangers 
and  IneQulUes  In  the  propoAal  to  lump 
federal  school  aid  Into  "block  grants" 
for  distribution  to  Individual  school  dis- 
tricts by  State  education  departments. 

The  writers  warn  that  giving  State 
agencies  control  Over  Federal  education 
funds  would  dilute  the  aim  of  the  cur- 
rent program,  which  Is  to  direct  the 
greatest  amount  of  aid  to  those  school 
districts  whose  children  need  It  most. 
They  point  out  that,  historically,  the 
States  have  tended  tr  shortchange  their 
cities,  where  most  of  the  disadvantaged 
children  being  assisted  by  the  current 
program  live. 

My  constituents  warn,  too.  that  the 
Qule  amendment  threat^  to  undo  the 
mechanism  whereby  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  as  well  as  public  schools, 
benefit  equitably  from  Federal  aid. 

But  there  are  other  dangers  and  In- 
equities In  this  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  m- 
sert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  an  edito- 
rial from  today's  Washington  Post,  which 
states  clearly  the  threat  the  Qule  amend- 
ment poses  to  the  basic  alms  of  Federal 
aid  to  edttcatlon. 

CoHoaaaa  asm  ths  Schools 

The  whole  character  and  purpose  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  Is  now  under  challenge. 
Congressman  Qule's  amendment  procnlses  to 
derange  far  more  than  the  benefits  to  paro- 
chial schools.  The  Act  was  spedfically 
written  to  funnel  ^deral  funds  Into  the 
schools  that  serve  the  most  bitterly  deprived 
children.  Congrr«Aman  Qule  now  proposes 
to  dilute  this  commitment  to  a  point  at 
which  It  would  become  meajilnglees. 

The  national  pledge  to  oome  to  the  rescue 
of  the  slum  schools,  both  urban  and  rural, 
U  the  heart  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Kducatlon  Act.  That  pledge  Is  now  the  tar- 
get of  the  attack  that,  under  Ur.  Qule's 
leadership.  Is  now  gathering  In  the  House  of 
RefM'eseDtati  v«s . 

The  Qule  amendment  would  est  up  a  new 
distxbutlon  formula  putting  far  leas  money 
into  those  states  where  blight  and  poverty 
are  most  severe.  Aocordlng  to  the  flgiiree 
offered  by  the  author  himself,  the  states  that 
would  receive  substantially  larger  propor- 
tions of  ths  Federal  aid  are  Uta^,  Ohio.  Idaho. 
New  H&mpehlre  and  Indiana.  Tboae  thAt 
would  receive  much  smaller  shares  are  New 
York  (on  a  catastrophic  seals),  lOsrisslppl 
and  California.  The  District's  share  would 
be  cut  to  leas  than  half  the  present  level. 

The  partisan  advantage  to  Republican 
Congressmen  is  obvious  enough.  Within  the 
stats*  Mr.  Qule  would  require  only  half  of 
the  Federal  money  to  go  to  deprived  children. 
oompared  with  the  present  allocaUon  of  weU 
over  three  quarters.  That  means  leas  for 
the  Inner  dty  up  North  and  leas  for  the  rural 
oovntryadde  down  South.  I(  means  much 
more  for  the  suburbs  and  the  proeperoua 
small  cities. 

But  the  amendment  has  a  powerrul  appeal 
that  rsaohcs  wall  beyond  the  Repuhlloan 
Party.  U  would  r«iulre  the  Federal  Oovem- 
njant  to  give  eai(^  state  Its  annual  share  In 
ooa  Mg  block  grant,  to  be  divided  up  within 
the  state  by  the  state  eduoaUon  authorities. 
The  procedure  Is  drawing  support  from  aU 
those  Congressmen  who  reeeot  In  prlnetple 
the  Federal  tnfloenoe  on  the  kwal  sobocHa.    U 


is  drawing  support  from  all  thoae  Congrsw. 
men  who  are  ted  up  with  the  admlnlstratlv* 
oo<npie«3  Ues  and  delays  that,  in  practloe.  tbs 
present  rules  have  generated. 

(7nder  the  law  as  It  now  stands,  a  scboGi 
system  has  to  draw  up  a  separate  appUca- 
Uon  under  each  title  of  the  Act.  )uaUXy  it  in 
detail  to  sUte  authorlUes.  then  wait  for  an 
equally  det&lled  Federal  review.  This  procew 
gives  the  PederaJ  omce  of  Education  ei- 
tremely  precise  control  over  the  uae  of  the 
money  looaJIy.  But  It  aiao  impoecs  a  fearful 
burden  of  forms  and  questionnaires  upon 
looei  school  administrators,  as  well  as  exces- 
sive deUys  (the  final  distribution  of  TlUe  I 
money  for  the  current  school  year  is  Jiat 
now  reaching,  for  example,  the  classroom 
level  in  Virginia). 

The  Oflkx  of  Bducation  will  have  to  be 
prepared.  In  the  coming  debate,  for  a  grmt 
deal  of  BoUd  and  Justified  criticism  of  admln- 
istrattve  requirements  that  force  an  average 
local  BCbool  superintendent  to  deal  with  IS 
or  20  separate  Federal  bureaucracies,  admin- 
leterlag  separ&te  funds  under  separate  (and 
anniially  changing)  regulaUoos.  Since  the 
Commissioner  of  Bducatlon.  Mr.  Howe,  ts  an 
extrenMly  able  and  sensible  man,  he  can  be 
expected  to  recognize  the  urgency  In  reorga- 
nlatng  and  radically  simplifying  the  Federal 
prooedures.  Mr.  Howe  has .  already  begun 
th&t  process.  It  can  be  carried  a  givat  deal 
further  without  requiring  Oongrew  to  deetorj 
the  purpoae  of  the  Education  Act. 

The  slum  schools,  city  and  ooiintry,  are 
the  least  effective  in  the  Nation.  They  are 
the  least  euoceesful  In  teaching  their  pupils 
to  read  and  write  They  desperately  need 
more  resources  The  Federal  aid  ta  only 
beginning  to  take  effect  there.  Tb  dUperie 
theee  crucial  funds  now,  to  eoatter  them 
IndUcrlmlnately  amoog  the  beet  sobools  with 
the  worvt  and  the  richest  oonununltles  with 
the  poorest,  would  be  a  dereliction  of  na- 
tional duty.  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  ths 
promise  of  equal  opportunity  to  the  coun- 
try's least  fortunate  children. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  ICXSSOUU 

IN  THS  BOCSB  OP  BEP&ESKNTATIVES 
Thur$d»v.  AjfrU  20.  JH7 

Mr«.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  by  Miss  Jose- 
phine Ripley  of  Its  Washington  Bureau 
on  the  food  stamp  program  which  now 
standi  In  jeopardy  m  a  result  of  two 
amendments  attached  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  my  bill,  HA.  1318. 
Miss  Ripley,  who  la  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing rqwrters  In  the  Washington  preM 
corpe.  Bklllfully  balances  In  her  article 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Issue  which  tha 
House  will  shortly  confront  when  UR. 
1318  comes  before-^if 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1994,  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  sixmsorlng  for  the 
administration,  provided  authorlsatloa 
for  appropriations  of  funds  only  In  tha 
1906.  IM8.  and  2&«7  fiscal  yc^n.  ThiM 
new  authorlutlon  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired In  order  to  permit  the  appropria- 


tion of  funds  to  continue  the  successful 
program  beyond  June  30  of  this  year. 
H-R.  1318.  which  is  an  admlrUstratlon 
measure,  would  authorlae  the  appro- 
priation In  the  future  for  this  program  of 
whatever  amounts  the  Congress  should 
decide  each  year  In  the  annual  ^pro- 
prlaUon  bin. 

coMurmtx    TOTsa    onlt     i-tbab    nrrwsioN 
Instead,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
amend  the  blU  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  only  for  the  1968  fiscal 

year,  beginning  July  1.  1967,  so  tliat  next      _^^ ^_^ 

year,  once  again,  a  separate  authorlza-     of "the"caet  oF  the  bonus  coupons. 


to  the  admlnUtratlon  bill,  would  Jeopardlae 
the  whole  profram.  If  adopted,  according  to 
Rep.  Ijeonor  K.  SuUlvan  (D)  of  Ulssourl,  who 
introduced  the  House  bill. 

kUiMM   VOZCXD 

Un.  Sullivan  warns  that  the  bill  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Agriculture  Committee  "would 
cripple  and  probably  kill  the  progrim."  Her 
alarm  U  shared  by  the  admlnUtratlon,  she 
says. 

Cflu&e  of  this  concern  Is  the  refusal  of  the 
committee  to  approve  the  automatic  con- 
tinuation of  the  program.  Instead  It  extend- 
ed the  program  lor  one  year  only  and  stipu- 
lated that.  In  future,  states  pay  30  percent 


Treaties  Wilk  Ae  U.S.SJ( 


tion  law  would  have  to  be  passed  before 
any  funds  could  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968.  The 
uncertalntle*  created  for  the  SUtes  and 
participating  localities  by  l-year-at- 
a-tlme  extension  of  the  program's  life 
«-ould  cause  untold  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  State  financing  of  their 
share  of  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
program. 

A    aO-PBUCCNT    SHABOfC    aSQinaXlCKNT    IS    MOBB 


Much  more  serious,  however.  Ls  a  sec-* 
ond  amendment  to  H-R.  1318  iib-hlch 
would  require  the  States,  after  July  1. 
1969,  to  begin  paying — In  addition  to 
present  administrative  costs — 20  percent 
of  the  bonus  value  of  the  food  coupons 
Issued  to  the  participants  In  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  anticipated  1968  fiscal 
year  level  of  participation  this  would 
transfer  $40,000,000  of  the  SI95.00.000 
cost  of  the  proRram  to  the  States. 
State  officials  have  advised  us  they  could 
not  take  on  this  burden  in  addition  to 
the  substantial  other  costs  they  must 
already  pay  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

Thus,  both  commMtee  amendments  to 
H.R.  1318  must  be  defeated  when  the  bill 
comes  before  us  If  we  want  to  assure  the 
continued  successful  operation  of  the 
program  which  MLss  Ripley's  article  In 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  calls  "one 
of  the  least  publicized  but  most  success- 
ful of  the  poverty  programs." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  sutunlt  as  pcut  of  my  remarks  the 
article  which  I  have  referred  to,  aa 
follows: 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr.  6, 
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Food  Stamp  Puiw  Pacxs  Ruun.ES 

(Josephine  Ripley) 

WASHiNCTOir.— One  of  the  least  pubUclxad 
but  most  suoceasZul  of  the  poverty  programs 
has  been  the  food-stamp  plaji. 

Initiated  six  years  ago  on  a  trial  basis  in 
a  former  coal  mining  town  In  West  Virginia, 
it  has  expanded  to  a  point  which  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Freeman  has  de- 
scribed as  "exceeding  our  moat  optimistic 
expectations." 

CoQgroaa  gave  the  program  a  favorable 
nod  by  enacting  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  in  1964. 
by  which  time  the  plan  was  operating  In  4S 
puot  areas  In  72  states. 

The  law  authorised  appropriations  for 
three  yean,  oalltng  for  a  new  look  at  the 
program  In  1967. 

Today,  the  administration  is  asking  Con- 
greea  to  maks  It  a  continuing  service,  Ulca 
the  school-lunch  program,  to  be  funded  au- 
tomaUcally  each  year. 

But  same  mesibera  of  OongreBS  have  other 
Theaa  Ideas,  attached  as  amendments 


The  reasoning  was  this: 

That  since  farm  surpluses  no  longer  exist 
to  any  extent,  this  is  not  a  «urplus-food- 
dlatrlbution  plan,  but  a  welfare  program. 
As  such,  the  states  should  contribute  to  it, 
and  Congress  should  review  It  at  the  end  of 
another  year. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  la  argued  that  states 
are  already  under  expenae  In  the  operation 
ol  the  program  In  that  they  have  to  ecreen 
and  certify  those  eligible  for  participation  in 
the  stamp  program,  as  well  as  distribute  the 
stamps. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  estimates  it  would  probably 
coat  aUtes  640,000.000  a  year  more  to  take 
on  this  added  expense.  She  fears  many 
would  drop  the  program  if  faced  with  this 
prospect. 

UAHT    STA-nca    INVOLVSI 

AU  but  nine  sutes  now  are  participating 
in  the  plan.  More  than  2.000,000  persons  are 
purchofilng  food  with  stamps  at  local  grocery 
stores.  Many  of  these  people  live  In  some 
of  the  poorest  counties  In  the  nation. 

The  program  got  off  to  a  trial  beginning  on 
a  hilltop  mining  town  in  Weat  Virginia  in 
May.  1961. 

The  Qrst  food-stamp  purchaser,  Mrs.  Mary 
Bale,  paid  (20  for  food  stamps  to  purchsae 
65S  worth  of  food  for  her  family  of  10 — nine 
boys  and  her  huAband  who  bad  been  able  to 
find  work  only  a  few  days  a  week. 

Another  purchaser  received  (95  worth  of 
stamps  but  could  contribute  nothing  toward 
them  since  her  btisband  had  been  unem- 
ployed for  a  year. 

Today,  the  average  family  participating  In 
the  program  Is  able  .to  pay  about  66  per  per- 
son per  month  for  stamps.  Ths  poorest 
family  may  contribute  only  63  per  person. 
per  month,  In  return  for  coupons  worth  610 
per  person  In  food. 

This  plan  Is  considered  preferable  to  the 
free  distribution  of  surplus  foods  in  that  it 
encourages  more  normal  food  purchases, 
better  diets,  and  stimulates  retail  food  sales. 

Both  plans  are  In  operation,  with  donated 
surplus  foods  available  In  1,S00  oountlea-and 
cities  in  40  atatea. 

si7an.tT8  crvBf  our 

Surpl  us  foods  are  distributed  monthly. 
They  Include  such  foodstuffs  aa  canned 
chopped  meat,  flour,  nonfat  dry  milk,  rolled 
oats,  rice,  Ctsrn  meal,  margarine,  shortening, 
dry  beans,  etc.  They  are  delivered  to  a  cen- 
tral depot  and  collected  by  the  Individual. 

Recently  there  has  t>een  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  counties  carrying  this  program,  as 
more  oonununltles  shift  over  to  the  food- 
stamp  system. 

Congressional  resistance  to  the  food-stamp 
plan  is  not  new.  When  the  act  was  paased 
in  1964.  there  was  an  effort  to  make  it  a  &0-&0 
proposition,  with  the  states  paying  half  the 
cost.    This  was  defeated,  however. 

The  preaent  bUl  will  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  In  the  near  future,  and  .the  admin- 
istration hopes  to  muster  enough  support  to 
reverse  the  limitations  Imposed  by  tha 
committee. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OV  CAUroSMtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATT\^ES 
Thursday.  AvrU  27.  19€7 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
23  bilateral  treaties  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  are  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics .  These  range  in 
date  from  1B2S  to  1967.  A  24th  wiU  go 
into  effect  when  ratified  by  the  UJSJSJI. 
It  Is  the  consular  convention  recently 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  big  year  for 
such  agreements  was  1945  in  which  three 
went  Into  effect.  Two  were  effected  In 
each  of  the  years  1955  and  1966.  The 
most  recent  agreement  actually  entered 
into  force  was  on  February  13  of  this 
year.  It  concerned  certain  fishery  prob- 
lems in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  following  lists  the  23 
aocordlng  to  subject  and  other  details: 

BtLA-TxaAi.  TaxATics  AND  Othxb  Intzkn ATIONAI. 
AcaEEHEKTS  IN  POSCZ  BTTWCXN  THE  DNtTO 
STATBa  AKD  TUX   UNION   OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 

Rspuaucs 

Aviation:  Civtl  air  transport  agreement 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washing- 
ton November  4.  1966;'  entered  Into  force 
November  4.  1966.     TIAS  61S6. 

Agreement  supplemeotary  to  the  civil  air 
transport  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington 
November  4.  1966:  entered  Into  force  Novem- 
ber 4.  1966.     TIAS  6135. 

Cultural  relations:  Agreement  on  ex- 
ctianges  In  the  scientific,  tecbnical.  educa- 
tional, cultural  and  otber  fields  In  1966-^7. 
Signed  at  Washington  March  19,  1966;  en- 
tered Into  force  March  19,  1966;  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1966.     TIAS  6149. 

Desalination:  Agreement  on  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  desalination,  including  the  use 
of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Moscow  Novem- 
ber 18.  1964;  entered  into  force  Novemtier  18. 
1964.     16  U8T  2146;  TIAS  6697. 

Extension:  Novemtier  16  and  December  S, 
1966  (TIAS  61741. 

Films:  Agreement  relating  to  the  exchange 
of  medical  Alms.  Exchange  of  notes  at 
Waahlngton  March  17  and  September  &.  1965; 
entered  Into  force  September  6.  1966.  6  UST 
3969;  TIAS  3409;  356  UNTS  307. 

Fisheries :  Convention  regarding  naviga- 
tion, fishing,  and  trading  on  the  Paciflc 
Ocean  and  along  the  northwest  coast  of 
America.'  Signed  at  St.  Petersburg  April  17. 
1S24;  enUred  mto  force  January  11.  1636. 
8  Stat.  302:  TS  298:  n  Malloy  1512.  Agree- 
ment relaUng  to  fishing  operations  in  the 
northeastern  Pacific  Ocean.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington Oecemtier  14.  1964;  entered  into  foroe 
December  14.  1964.  16  UST  ai7»:;,XIAS  6709. 
Agreement  relaUng  to  fishing  for  king  crab. 
Signed  at  Waahmgton  February  6.  1965;  en- 
tered into  force  February  6,  1966.  16  UST  34; 
TIAS  67S3 

Extension:  February  13.  1967  (TIAS  6217). 

Agreement  on  cerlalo  fishery  problems 
in  tbe  northeaatem  part  of  the  Paciflc  Ocean 
oir  the  coast  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tea,  with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at 
Waahlngton  February  13.  1967.  Entered  into 
force  February  13,  1967.     TIAS  6218. 

General  relations:  Arrangemenu  relating 
to  the  flstabliahment  of  diplomatic  relaUoos. 
Danlnterrention,  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religious  liberty,  legal  protection,  and  dalma. 
Exchangee  of  notee  at  Waahlngton  Novem.- 
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oppoalUon  IB  Congreu.  For  ope  thing,  tbat 
body  wUt  noi  rellili  tbm  Idea  of  giving  up 
tt«  pow«r  to  aet  m&U  rstaa.  Nor  does  the 
lde«  of  oetabliihixig  a  more  or  leas  Independ- 
ent corporation  operating  aomewbat  like  the 
Tenneaae«  Valley  Authority  have  muob  ap- 
peal In  econe  quarxerB.  Partisan  politics  aiao 
Ifl  a  factor.  In  view  o<  some  opinion  that 
O'Brlen'i  plan  la  In  p&rt  intended  to  muffle 
the  thunder  ot  the  "rotten  mall  eeirlca'* 
tuue  In  the  coming  presidential  campaign. 
The  O'Brien  proposal  cannot  be  dlAmlssed 
as  a  palltlcai  glnunlck,  however.  There  t> 
plenty  of  evidence  to  back  his  description 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  as  a  "tottering 
structure^'  increasingly  bard  put  to  cope 
with  an  enormous  rise  In  mail  volume. 
Something  clearly  must  be  done — socoethlng 
Tar  more  basic  than  the  proposed  mall  rate 
Increase.  Before  the  service  collapses  under 
the  burden  of  functioning  with  antiquated 
methods  and  rate  itructure.  Congress  should 
consider  fundamental  revision  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  postmaster  general's  recommen- 
dations win  at  least  serve  as  a  good  spring- 
board for  hearing  and  debate  with  that  end 
in  mind. 

[Prom  the  South  Bead  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Apr. 

16.  10«7] 

Two   Bra  Jobs 

In  his  measage  to  Congreei  asking  (or  jxis- 
taj  rate  Incraases  to  shrink  the  Post  Office 
deficit.  President  Johnson  skipped  over  the 
reorganlxatlon  proposal  advanced  a  few  days 
eiu-Uer  by  Postmaster  Oeneial  lAwrence 
CBrlen. 

The  Prasldent  alleviated  the  disappoint- 
ment shortly  thereafter  by  appointing  a  10- 
maa  eommlsslon  to  study  possible  reorgm- 
wi— .t^jwi  izidiuling  the  question  of  whether 
postal  serrloe  could  be  better  handled  by  a 
non-profit  government  corporation. 

The  panel  Is  now  preparing  to  taJu  the 
task  with  an  order  from  the  President  to 
submit  rvoonunendatlons  within  one  year, 
"nie  eosnmiiwlon  will  consult  with  federal 
oAdals.  h«*T7  users  of  the  mails,  member*  of 
CoDgreas  and  organlaatlons  representing  pos- 
tal employees. 

The  ocotmlasloct  Is  headed  by  Frsdcrlefc  R. 
Kappel,  formv  chairman  of  tbe  American 
Telepbooe  *  Telegraph  Co..  and  is  loeded 
with  talent.  Inspiring  confidence  that  It  will 
do  Its  work  wall  and  offer  enllghteoinent  and 
practical  suggestions. 

The  big  questloD.  now  that  th*  study  to  to 
be  mads  with  a  presidential  blessing,  Is  bow 
Oongrees  will  react.  It  Is  uselees  to  apecu- 
lAte  on  that  acore,  but  It  may  be  noted  that 
Coograas  haa  not  covered  Itself  with  glory  In 
handling  postal  matters. 

The  result  Is.  aa  ICr.  OXrlen  said,  that  the 
department  has  been  trapped  In  a  "Jungle  of 
reetrletlTe  legislsUao  and  custom"  with  the 
poettnaster  genenj  himself  virtually  power- 
less to  oope  with  the  problems  becsuse  of 
poUtlcel  eooBlderaUaas. 

Hopefully,  the  coKnmiaalon  wUl  sucoeed  In 
Impressing  oo  Congress  that  the  hour  for 
drastte  aetton  ta  at  hand  to  brlztg  the  aemoe 
Into  the  late  30th  Century. . 


OppodlfiM  I*  1^  (H«  AaMda«it 


E3rnSl«SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAO 

or  i^HaiLvuna 
m  7SX  HOU8S  OP  BXPRSBSNTATIVSS 

ThuTtday.  AprU  27.  1H7 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
tbe  put  2  d&ys,  more  than  100  letters— 
more  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  an- 


swer— have  oome  Into  my  ofllce  in  op- 
posltlon  to  the  Quie  amendment  to  the 
Elementary    and   Secondary   Education 

Act 

These  letters,  written  by  pixpU^  In  both 
public  and  private  schools  and  their  par- 
ents and  teachers,  point  out  the  dangers 
and  Inequities  In  the  proposal  to  lump 
federal  school  aid  Into  "block  gr&nts" 
for  dlstritmtlon  to  Individual  school  dis- 
tricts by  State  education  departments. 

The  writers  warn  that  giving  State 
agencies  controf  over  Federal  education 
funds  would  dilute  the  aim  of  the  cur- 
rent program,  which  Is  to  direct  the 
greatest  amount  of  aid  to  those  school 
districts  whose  children  need  It  most. 
They  point  out  that,  historically,  the 
States  have  tended  tr  shortchange  their 
cities,  where  most  of  the  disadvantaged 
children  being  assisted  by  the  current 
program  live. 

My  constituents  warn,  too,  that  the 
Qule  amendment  threatens  to  undo  the 
mechanism  whereby  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  as  well  as  public  schools, 
benefit  equitably  from  Federal  aid. 

But  there  are  other  dangers  and  In- 
equities In  this  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
sert In  the  Record  at  this  point  an  edito- 
rial from  today's  Washington  Post,  which 
states  clearly  the  threat  the  Quie  amend- 
ment poses  to  the  basic  alms  of  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

Concaxsa  ahd  tkx  Schools 

Tbe  whole  character  and  purpose  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  ts  ncrw  under  challenge. 
Congressman  Qule's  amendment  promises  to 
derange  far  more  than  the  benefits  to  paro- 
chial schools.  The  Act  was  si>eciflcaUy 
written  to  funnel  PMereJ  funds  Into  the 
schools  that  serve  the  most  bitterly  deprived 
chUdren.  CODgreesman  Qule  now  proposes 
to  dilute  this  conunltment  to  a  point  at 
which  it  would  beoome  meaningless. 

The  national  pledge  to  oome  to  the  rescue 
of  tbe  slum  schools,  both  urban  and  rural. 
Is  the  heart  of  the  Elementary  and  Seoondsry 
Education  Act.  That  pledge  Is  now  the  tar- 
get ot  the  attack  that,  under  liir.  Qule^ 
leadership,  is  now  gathering  in  the  House  ot 
Repreaentatl  vea . 

The  Quie  amendment  would  set  up  a  new 
distrbuUon  formula  putting  far  lees  money 
Into  those  states  where  blight  and  poverty 
are  most  aevere.  Aocordlng  to  the  figures 
offered  by  the  author  himself,  the  states  that 
would  receive  substantially  Isrger  propor- 
tions of  the  FederaJ  aid  are  Utah.  Ohio.  Idaho, 
New  Hampshire  and  Indiana.  Those  that 
would  receive  much  smaller  shares  are  Hew 
York  (on  a  catastrophic  soaie),  BflssJsslinil 
and  CMlTomla.  The  District's  share  would 
be  cut  to  leas  than  hAlf  the  present  levM. 

Tbe  partisan  advantage  to  Republican 
Congressmen  Is  obvious  enough.  Within  the 
states  Ur.  Qule  would  require  orUy  half  of 
the  Pederml  money  to  go  to  deprived  children. 
compared  with  tbe  present  allocation  of  weU 
OTer  three  quarters.  That  means  less  for 
the  Inner  dty  up  North  and  Isss  for  the  rural 
oounUTitde  down  South.  It  means  much 
more  for  the  suburbs  and  the  prosperous 
small  cities. 

But  the  amexulmcxvt  has  a  powerful  sppcai 
that  reeohes  well  beyond  the  Republican 
Party.  It  would  reqtiire  the  Federal  Oorem- 
meat  to  give  each  state  Its  annual  share  In 
000  big  block  grant,  to  be  divided  up  within 
the  elate  by  the  state  eduoatlon  autbortUea. 
nie  prooedure  Is  drawing  support  frocn  all 
thoee  OoDgreesmen  who  resent  in  principle 
the  Feder^  influence  on  tbe  kxml  aohoole.    It 


Is  drawing  support  from  all  thoee  Ooogr^s- 
men  who  are  ted  up  with  the  administraUve 
complexities  and  delays  that,  in  practice,  tbs 
present  rules  have  generated. 

Under  the  law  ss  \t  now  stands,  a  school 
system  has  to  draw  up  a  separate  appUca- 
Uon  under  eadi  title  of  tJle  Act,  ]usUly  it  tn 
detail  to  state  suthartUes.  then  wait  for  aa 
equally  detailed  Federal  review.  This  proesM 
gives  tJie  Fedicral  OtHce  of  Sduoatlon  et- 
tremely  precise  control  over  the  use  of  the 
money  locally.  But  It  alec  imposes  a  fearful 
burden  of  forms  and  questionnaires  upon 
local  school  administrators,  ss  weU  as  etcss- 
slve  delays  (the  flinal  distribution  of  TlUs  I 
money  for  the  current  achool  year  la  jt»| 
now  reaching,  for  example,  the  clasarooto 
level  In  Virginia). 

7*he  Office  of  Education  wUl  have  to  be 
prepared.  In  t2ie  coming  debate,  for  a  great 
deal  of  solid  and  jueiifled  crlUctem  of  admin- 
istratlve  requirements  that  force  an  average 
kxral  achool  superintendent  to  deal  with  15 
or  20  separate  Federal  bureaucracies,  admin- 
istering separate  funds  under  sepsLrate  (and 
annually  changing)  regulaUons.  Stnce  the 
Commissioner  of  Uucatlon.  iCr.  Howe.  Is  an 
extremely  able  and  sensible  man,  he  can  be 
expected  to  recognize  the  urgency  In  reorga- 
nising and  radically  Amplifying  the  Federal 
procedures.  &lr.  Howe  has  ■  already  begun 
th«.t  prooees.  It  can  be  carried  a  gT«>at  deal 
further  without  requiring  Oongress  to  deetory 
tbe  purpose  of  the  Education  Act. 

The  alum  schools,  city  and  country.  ar« 
the  least  effective  in  the  Nation.  They  are 
the  leaet  succeasfiu  in  teaching  their  puplli 
to  read  and  write.  They  desperately  need 
more  reaourcee.  The  Federal  aid  ts  only 
beginning  to  take  effect  there.  To  disperse 
these  crucial  runds  now.  to  scatto-  them 
iDdlscrtminately  among  Um  beet  schools  with 
the  woret  and  t£w  richeat  oommunlUes  with 
tbe  poorest,  would  be  a  dereliction  of  na- 
tional duty.  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
promise  of  equal  o[q>ortunlty  to  tbe  coun- 
try's least  fortunste  children. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 


IN  THS  BOUSB  Or  BEPfUSIMTAlTVES 

rikurtday,  Aprtt  20, 1M7 
Mra.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cht1<tlan  Sctenoe  Monitor  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  by  tliss  Jose- 
phine Ripley  of  Its  Waifalngton  Bureau 
on  the  food  stamp  program  which  now 
aCanda  tn  Jeopardy  a*  a  result  of  two 
amendments  attached  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  my  bill,  HJl.  1311. 
Miss  Ripley,  who  la  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing reporters  in  the  Washington  press 
corps,  skillfully  balances  in  her  article 
the  pros  and  cons  of  ttie  Issue  which  the 
House  will  shortly  confront  when  RB. 
131B  comes  before  us. 

The  Food  Stajnp  Act  of  1M4.  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring  for  tbs 
(Ulmlnlstratlon.  provided  authorlzatlao 
for  appropriations  ot  funds  only  In  th* 
1»<S,  1»M,  and  18«7  flsoal  years.  Thus 
new  authorization  legislatkm  will  be  re- 
quired In  order  to  permit  the  appropria- 


tion of  funds  to  continue  the  successful 
program  beyond  June  30  of  this  year. 
HR.  1318.  which  Is  an  administration 
measure,  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation In  the  future  for  this  program  of 
whatever  amounts  the  Congress  should 
decide  each  year  In  the  aimual  ^pro- 
prlBtlon  bin. 

COMMITTCK      »OT»e     ONLT      1 -TXAS     KCrTTreKUf 

Instead,  the  Committee  co  Agriculture 


amend  the  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 

prlatlon  of  funds  only  for  the  1968  fl««*J     «,  the  program  for  one  year  only  and  sUpu 


to  the  administration  bill,  would  JeopardlM 
tbe  whole  program.  If  adopted,  according  to 
Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  (D)  of  Missouri,  who 
Introduced  tbe  House  bill. 

ALAKK    VOICXD 

Mrs.  Sullivan  warns  that  tbe  bill  u  tjomad- 
ed  by  the  Agriculture  Committee  "would 
cripple  and  probably  kill  the  program."  Her 
alarm  is  shared  by  the  adm^inlstratlon,  she 
says, 

Csusc  of  this  concern  Is  the  refusal  of  the 
committee  to  approve  the  automatic  con- 
tinuation of  the  program.    Instead  It  extend- 


Treaties  WU  llw  U.S.SJt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

oe  CAuroBMU 
m  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  2967 
Mr.    HOSMER.    Mr.    Speaker, 


some 
23  bilateral  treaties  and  other  Intema- 
-- —   ^     ,      ,       ,  ,     i    iftflT  „  fho»  ««»t     "^  "-'"^  H'"»'-*"  •"•  ""-  J""  -"'J  —  — r-      Uonal  agreements  are  in  force  between 
year,  beginning  July  I.  IB67  so  tnat  next     ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  future,  states  pay  ao  percent     the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
year,  once  again,  a  sepo^  ^"^1^2^'     °'  ^^  '^^  °^  "^*  **°°"»  coupons.  Socialist    Republics.      These    range    In 

tion  law  would  have  to  be  passed  before         The  ressonlng  was  tuis:  ^^^  ,  j-gs  t^  lflB7      A  24th  ^n  eo 

any  funds  oould  be  approprUted  for  the        That  since  farm  surpluses  no  longer  exist     *^^  '^"^  ^^-^^  "*  *^**'-    *  ^^^  "^  «° 
-   -      -     —  -      .  jjji^  ^   jjQ^^  ^  surpltii -food- 


fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968.  The 
uncertainties  created  for  the  States  and 
participating  localities  by  l-year-at- 
a-time  extension  of  the  program's  life 
would  cause  untold  dlfllcultlcs  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  SUte  financing  of  their 
share  of  the  administrative  costs  of  tbe 
program. 

A    90-PXaCENT    SHAKING    KSQUTaXBCCNT    IS    IfOKS 
SBHIOUS 

Much  more  serious,  however.  Is  a  sec- 
ond amendment  to  HJl.  1318  which 
would  require  the  States,  after  July  1. 
1969.  to  beffin  paying — in  addition  to 
present  administrative  ooeta — 20  percent 
of  the  bonus  value  of  the  food  coupons 
issued  to  the  peirticipants  In  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  anticipated  1968  fiscal 
year  level  of  participation  this  would 
transfer  $40,000,000  of  the  $195.00.000 
cost  of  the  program  to  the  States. 
State  offlclals  have  advised  us  they  could 
iK»t  take  on  this  burden  in  addition  to 
the  substantial  other  costs  they  must 
already  pay  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

Thus,  both  cocnmKtec  amendments  to 
KH,.  1318  must  be  defeated  when  the  bUI 
comes  before  us  if  we  want  to  assure  the 
continued  successful  op^'atlon  of  tbe 
program  which  Miss  Ripley's  article  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  calls  "one 
of  the  least  publicized  but  most  success- 
ful of  the  poverty  programs." 

Under  unanimous  cozuent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
article  whl^  I  have  referred  to,  aa 
follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr.  8, 

l»«7l 

Food  Stamp  Plan  Faob  RoaoLza 

(Josephine  Ripley) 

Washinotoh. — One  oS  the  least  publlclaed 
but  most  successful  of  the  poverty  programs 
bMM  been  the  food-stamp  plan. 

Initiated  six  years  ago  on  a  trial  basis  Us 
a  former  coal  mining  town  la  West  Virginia, 
It  has  expanded  to  a  point  which  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orrllle  L.  Freeman  has  de- 
scribed as  "exceeding  our  most  optlmlstio 
eipectatlons." 

Congress  gave  the  progrmm  a  favorable 
nod  by  enacUng  the  Food  Stamp  Act  tn  1M4, 
by  which  time  tbe  plan  was  operating  In  4t 
pUcFi  areas  in  33  states. 

The  law  authorised  appropriations  for 
three  years,  oalllng  tor  a  new  look  at  the 
program  in  1M7. 

Today,  tbe  administration  Is  ssking  Oon- 
gress to  make  It  a  continuing  service,  like 
tbe  school-lunch  program,  to  be  funded  au- 
tomatically eacii  year. 

But  soaie  members  ot  Ckngress  bave  other 
Tbeee  Ideas,  attached  as  amendznents 


to  any  extent,  this  Is  not 
distribution  plan,  but  a  welfare  program. 
As  such,  the  states  should  contribute  t9  tt, 
and  Congrees  should  review  It  at  the  end  of 
another  year. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  argued  that  states 
are  already  under  expense  In  the  operation 
of  the  program  in  that  they  have  to  screen 
and  oerufy  those  eligible  for  participation  In 
the  stamp  program,  as  well  as  distribute  the 
stamps. 

Mrs.  SuUivan  estimates  It  would  probahly 
cost  states  g40.000,000  a  year  more  to  take 
on  this  added  expense.  She  fears  many 
would  drop  the  program  if  faced  with  this 
prospect. 

MAMT    STATES    IHVOLVXD 

All  but  nine  states  now  are  parUctpatlng 
tn  tbe  plan.  More  than  2.000,000  persons  are 
purchasing  food  with  stamps  at  local  grocery 
stores.  Many  of  these  people  live  In  some 
ot  I2ie  poorest  counties  in  the  nation. 

The  program  got  off  to  a  trial  beginning  on 
a  hilltop  mining  town  in  Weat  Virginia  in 
May.  1061. 

The  first  food-stamp  ptircbsser.  Mrs.  Mary 
Hale,  paid  $30  for  food  stamps  to  purchase 
$55  worth  of  food  for  her  family  of  10 — nine 
boys  and  her  husband  who  had  been  able  to 
find  work  only  a  tew  days  a  week. 

Another  purchaser  received  aos  worth  of 
stamps  but  could  contribute  nothing  toward 
them  sines  her  husband  had  been  unem- 
ployed for  a  year. 

Today,  the  average  family  participating  in 
the  program  Is  able  to  pay  about  tfi  per  per- 
son per  month  for  stamps.  Tbe  poorest 
family  may  contribute  only  ^2  per  person. 
per  month,  in  return  for  coupons  worth  $10 
per  peRK>n  in  food. 

This  plan  is  considered  preferable  to  the 
free  distribution  of  surplus  foods  In  that  It 
encourages  more  normal  food  pxirchases. 
-better  diets,  and  stimulates  retaU  food  sales. 

Both  [dans  are  In  operatltm.  with  donated 
surplus  foods  avaUable  in  1.SO0  oountle^and 
cities  In  40  statea. 

etraFLva  gtvbt  out 

Surplus  foods  are  distributed  monthly. 
They  include  such  foodstuffs  as  canned 
chopped  meat,  flour,  nonfat  dry  milk,  rolled 
oats.  rice,  corn  meal,  margarine,  shortening, 
dry  beans,  etc.  They  are  delivered  to  a  cen- 
tral depot  and  collected  by  tbe  individual. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  counties  carrying  this  program,  as 
more  communities  shift  over  to  the  food- 
stamp  sysiem. 

Congressional  resistance  to  the  food-stamp 
plan  is  not  new.  When  the  act  was  passed 
In  1904,  there  was  an  effort  to  make  It  a  60-60 
proposition,  with  the  statea  peying  half  the 
cost.     This  was  defeated,  however. 

The  present  bUl  wlU  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Bouse  In  the  near  future,  and  the  admin- 
istration hopes  to  muster  enough  support  to 
reverse  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
committee. 


into  effect  when  ratified  by  the  U3-S.R. 
It  is  the  consular  convention  recently 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  big  year  for 
such  agreements  was  1945  in  which  three 
went  into  effect.  Two  were  effected  In 
each  of  the  years  1955  and  1966.  The 
most  recent  agreement  actually  entered 
Into  force  was  on  February  13  of  this 
year.  It  concerned  certain  fishery  prob- 
lems in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  following  lists  the  23 
according  to  subject  and  other  details: 
BnjiTcaAi.  TacATtxs  akd  Othes  Intcbnationai. 
Agkxcmcwts  tn  FoBCE  Between  the  CNrrEo 
States  and  the  Ckion  or  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

Aviation:  Civil  air  transport  agreement 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Waahlng- 
ton  November  4.  1906;'  entered  into  force 
November  4.  190S.     TIA5  6135. 

Agreement  supplementary  to  the  civil  air 
transport  agreement.  Signed  at  Washington 
November  4,  1966.  entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 4.  1066.     TIAS  6136, 

Cultural  relations:  Agreement  on  ex- 
changes In  the  scientific,  technical,  educa- 
tional, cultural  and  other  fields  In  1M6-67. 
Signed  at  Washington  March  IB.  1B66:  en- 
tered into  force  March  IB,  1966:  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1066.     TIAS  6149. 

Desalination:  Agreement  on  cooperation  In 
the  field  ot  desalination.  Including  the  use 
of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Moscow  Novem- 
ber IB,  1964:  entered  Into  force  November  16. 
1964.     16  UST  3146:  TIAS  6«97. 

Exteusioo:  November  18  and  December  3. 
1966  (TIAS  6174). 

FUms:  Agreement  relating  to  tbe  exchange 
of  medlc^  films.  Exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Marcii  17  and  September  6.  1966; 
entered  Into  force  September  5.  1066.  6  UST 
8B6B;  TIAS  3408;  356  UNTS  307. 

Flaherles:  Convention  regarding  naviga- 
tion, fishing,  and  trading  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  along  tbe  northwest  coast  of 
America.'  Signed  at  St,  Petersburg  AprU  17, 
1824;  entered  Into  force  January  11.  1B36. 
8  SUt.  302:  TS  298;  H  Malloy  1612.  Agree- 
ment relating  to  l^htng  operations  in  the 
northeastern  Pacific  Ocean.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington December  14.  1964:  entered  Into  force 
December  14.  1964.  15  UST  3179;  TIAS  6703. 
Agreement  relating  to  fishing  for  king  crab. 
Signed  at  Washington  February  6.  1966:  en- 
tered Into  force  February  6.  1966.  16  UST  34; 
TIAS  8762. 

Extension:  February  13.  1967  (TIAS  6217>. 
Apeeinent  on  certain  fiabery  problems 
In  tbe  northeastern  part  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean 
off  tbe  coast  of  tbe  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  eicbange  of  notes.  Signed  at 
Washington  February  13,  1967.  Entered  into 
force  February  13,  1967.     TIAS  6218. 

General  relatione:  Arrangements  reUtlng 
to  tbe  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations, 
nonintervention,  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religious  liberty,  legal  protectloo.  and  claims. 
Exchanges  ot  notes  at  Wsshlngton  Novem. 


A2084 
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btr  10.  1933:  entered  Into  force  November 
le.  1033.  Department  of  StAte  PubUoatloo 
638:  European  uid  BrItUh  Commonwealth 
B*T\tm  3  ( new  Mrt«i  I ;  Butem  EuropeMi 
Series,  No.  1  [old  Mrteat. 

JudldaJ  procsdura:  Agreemeot  relating  to 
tbe  procedure  Co  be  foUowed  In  the  execu- 
tion of  letten  rogmtor?.  Exchange  of  notea 
at  Uoecow  Novfimber  33.  1035;  entered 
Into  foroe  Novmber  33.  103A.  40  6Ut.  3840; 
KAS  B3:  187  Urrs  303. 

Lend-leaM:  Pre Umi nary  acreement  relat- 
ing to  prlndplee  apptylnc  to  mutual  aid  In 
tbe  prooecuclon  of  the  war  against  agreaaion, 
and  exchange  of  notea.  Signed  at  Waah- 
Ington  June  11,  1M2:  entered  Into  force 
June  II,  1943.  M  Stat.  1500;  EAS  353;  105 
UNTa  366.  Agreement  relating  to  the  dla- 
poaltlon  of  lend-Ieaae  auppUee  In  Inventory 
or  procurement  In  the  United  States.  Signed 
at  Waahlngton  October  16.  IMS;  entered  Into 
force  October  16.  1945.  7  U8T  2819;  TIAS 
3M3;  378  UNTS  161.  and  319  UNTS  349. 

Maritime  matter*:  Declaration  concerning 
the  admeaaurement  ot  veaaeia.  BIgned  at 
WaahlngtOD  June  8.  1884;  entered  into  force 
July  30.  1884.  28  Stat.  780;  T8  804;  n  MaUoy 
153«. 

Oocfiplad  territory:  Agreement  relating  to 
a  obange  at  boundary  llnea  between  the 
Amertcan  and  Bovlet  Bonea  of  occupation  In 
Oetmany.  Signed  at  Waofrled  September 
17,  1946;  entered  Into  force  September  17. 
1946.  5  UST  3177;   TIAS  3081;  335  UNTS  346. 

Protocol  defining  the  location  ot  the 
boundary  of  Qreater  Berlin,  with  annex. 
Signed  at  Berlin  June  36,  1956;  entered  Into 
force  June  36,  IB66.  6  UST  S7B1;  TIAS  3378; 
270  UNTS  15, 

Pacific  aeUIement  of  dlaputes:  Treaty  for 
the  aetUem«nt  of  dlaputea.  BIgned  mi.  Waah- 
Ington  October  1.  1914;  entered  Into  force 
March  33.  1015.  BO  SUt.  1823;  TS  616;  HI 
R«dmond  3815. 

PrLaonera  of  war:  Agrvement  relating  to 
prlaoners  of  war  and  ctvUlans  liberaXed  by 
forcea  operating  under  Soviet  command  and 
foroea  opvatlng  under  United  Statea  of 
America  oommand.  Signed  at  Talta  February 
II.  1M&:  entered  Into  force  February  11. 
1»45.     60  Stat.  1874;   EAS  505;   68  UNTS  176. 

Rule*  of  warfare:  ConvenUon  reiAtlng  to 
the  rights  of  neutrals  at  sea.'  BIgned  at 
Waahlngton  July  33,  1854;  entered  Into  force 
October  SI.  1864.  10  Stat.  1106;  TB  800;  n 
MaUoy  1510. 

Space :  AgrMmcnt  ■  batween  NASA  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  outlining 
procedures  for  carrying  out  a  coordinated 
w«aCh*r  M.t^lite  program.  Joint  experiments 
with  oDcnmunl cations  udng  a  passive  reflec- 
tor tatelltte  and  Joint  contributions  of  aatel- 
Ute  data  bo  the  World  Magnetic  Burvey.  Aa 
port  of  the  weather  sateIUt«  program,  a  tele- 
Dom  muni  cations  link  (cold  line)  was  esAab- 
llshed  between  Waahlngton  and  Uoeoow. 
S^ed  in  Oenera  In  Jtine  1963;  Entered  Into 
force  August   l.   1063. 

Telecommunication:  Agreement  on  the  or- 
ganiaation  of  commercial  radio  teletype  com- 
munication channels.  Signed  at  Moscfnr 
May  34.  104«:  entered  Into  force  May  34.  1946. 
«0  SUt.  1896;   JIAS  1537;   4  UNTS  301. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding 
the  eatabtlshment  of  s  direct  communications 
link,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Geneva  June  30, 
1963;  entered  Into  force  June  20.  1063.  14 
UST  835;    TIAS  5383;    472  UNTS    163. 

Territorial  acquisition:  Convention  ceding 
Alaska.  Signed  at  Waahlngton  March  80. 
1867:  entered  Into  foroe  June  30,  1867.  15 
Stat.  539;  T3  801:  n  Malloy  1531. 

Trade  and  commerce:  Agreement  regulat- 
ing tbe  poalUon  of  corporations  and  other 


>  Art.  3  otMoIete  by  virtue  of  Alaska  cesalon 
treaty  <16  Stat.  539;  TS  301):  art.  4  expired 
Apni   17,  1834. 

■  Declaration  of  aoceaslon  by  Nicaragua 
signed  Bt  Granada  June  0. 1865  (7  MUler  ISO ) . 
Agency  to  agency  rather  than  an  Inter-gOT- 
•nunental  agreefnent. 


commercial  aaeoclatlons.  Signed  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg June  35/13.  1904;  entered  Into  foroe 
June  35/13.  1904.  36  SUt.  3163;  TS  636:  U 
UaJloy   1634. 

Visas:  Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal 
waiver  of  vlaa  fees  to  nonlmmlgranu.  Ex- 
change  of  notes  at  Moscow  March  36  and  Au- 
gwt  30,  71068.  8  UST  1413:  TIAS  4134;  836 
UNTS  360. 


TirfMt 
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Tuesday,  AprH  25,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  recent  he&rtiiffft  on  the  status  ot  the 
Nation's  water  pollution  program,  the 
problem  of  oil  pollution  again  came  to 
light. 

This  pollution  Is  truly  a  problem  that 
confronts  all  of  us  and  la  going  to  take 
much  hard  work  to  ascertain  suitable 
remedies. 

The  Interior  Department  and  our  own 
Public  Works  Oooninlttee  Is  in  the  process 
of  re-evaluatlng  current  legislation  re- 
garding this  matter  and  I  hope  we  will 
soon  obtain  a  reasonable  solution. 

The  following  is  an  Interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  Torrey  Canyon  oU  spill 
off  the  ooast  of  England : 

(From  the  New  Republic.  April  1967] 
T*«»OOT 

Ax  the  Torrey  Canyon  slowly  apllt  li^  two 
on  the  Seven  Stones,  atalnlng  Brltlab  beaches 
with  130.000  tons  of  crude  oil,  many  oould 
recall  mUder  forma  of  pollution  on  ocean 
beaoheA — the  oil  and  tar  on  bare  feet  and 
bathing  suits.  Each  year  this  oontanMnatlon 
Increases.  What  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult had  a  tanker  the  slse  of  Torrey  Canyon 
been  stranded  on  the  ahoals  of  Cape  Cod, 
Long  Island  or  Batteras?  We  had  a  foretaate 
of  that  In  1951  when  tbe  Pffndleton  was 
wrecked  on  Oape  Cod.  But  what  greater 
catastrophes  are  In  store  from  future  mega- 
ton oil  tankers  with  capacltlee  of  300.000. 
300,000  or  even  500,000  tons?  (As  recently 
as  the  last  war,  a  standard  tanker  carried 
15.000  tona.)  Tbe  Torrey  Canjfon  was  built 
In  Japan,  owned  In  Bermuda,  registered  in 
Liberia,  sailed  under  an  Italian  master  and 
crew,  waa  ou  charter  to  a  British  corporation, 
and  had  been  contracted  for  salvage  to  a 
Dutch  company.  Only  InternaUonal  action 
wtl  meet  such  a  situation. 

As  the  oil  drifted  onto  100  miles  of  Cornlah 
beaches  and  spread  toward  the  West  Country 
and  then  across  the  channel  to  Prance.  It 
was  tbe  waterfowl  and  marine  life  that  were 
the  Ont  victims.  Effbrla  to  lessen  the  de- 
struction by  large-scale  use  of  detergenta 
proved  futile:  fish  and  ahell&sb  were  further 
menaced.  Oil-soaked  birds  could  not  fly. 
Reocue  ofwratlons  oould  aasUt  only  a  few 
of  these,  and  end  the  torment  of  others. 
Some  species  were  threatened  with  extlnc- 
Uon.  French  children  axut  teachers  tried  to 
rescue  stricken  birds  In  aanctuartes  on  the 
Brittany  ooaat. 

The  effect  of  even  small  amountA  of  crude 
oU  upon  aea  birds  la  well  known.  Tbe  oil 
q>reada  widely  upon  tbe  water  In  a  thin  fllm 
that  Is  long  lasting.  Small  amounts  are  suf- 
ficient to  mat  the  feathers  and  reduce  their 
Insulating  protection  against  tbe  cold.  Birds 
are  pdaoned  by  oil  when  attempting  to  clean 
ihemaelTCB. 

American    eyaa  were  opened  to  what  baa 


long  been  accepted  as  routine  destruction  of 
waterfowl  along  our  own  ooaste.  In  oouibem 
New  Jeraey  recently  migrating  acoten  wers 
beached  In  oll-soakcd  thousands,  to  be  glvea 
flrat  aid  by  Coast  Ouardsmen  and  conser- 
vation groups,  who  reported  spending  an. 
hour  on  each  duck  to  get  it  dean,  and  the 
btrda  were  still  seriously  handicapped  when 
releaeed.  Last  week.  Cape  Cod  beaches  too 
were  bit  by  a  large  oil  slick. 

The  disaster  has  evoked  other  fears  of 
runaway  technology,  the  pollution  of  deter- 
gents foaming  out  of  sewage  disposal  planu 
onto  streams  and  lakes,  of  chemical  pesti- 
cides poisoning  birds  and  marine  life  to  say 
nothing  of  milk  and  agricultural  products, 
of  sonic  booms,  clattering  heUooptera  and 
roaring  Jets,  of  power  ralturea  and  blackouts. 
The  lack  of  Information  on  the  ecological  ef- 
fecte  of  oil  and  of  detergents  shocks  public 
oonfldence.  Worvt  of  all  Is  tbe  growing  real- 
ization of  our  technological  unprepared ness 
to  deal  with  pollution  threats  of  this  size, 
even  by  such  relatively  advanced  methods  as 
floating  booms  or  devices  to  skim  surface  pol- 
lution, and  the  failure  to  Invoke  them 
promptly. 

As  criticism  of  their  government's  efforts 
mounted,  the  British  public  waa  dlamayed. 
once  the  picturesque  Admiralty  law  bad 
been  penetrated,  to  realise  bow  obsolescent 
and  feeble  were  Its  powers.  No  one  damaged 
by  the  DcgUgence  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  Is 
likely  to  receive  oompenaaUoo.  When  the 
town  of  Southport  In  1954  sued  tbe  oil  tank- 
er tnverpool  for  damages,  the  House  of 
Lords  reversed  the  finding  of  lower  courts 
that  shipping  oould  be  liable  for  dlacbarglng 
oil  and  damaging  the  shore.  Parliament  baa 
failed  to  act  on  tbe  court's  suggestions  that 
further  legislation  might  be  especially  de- 
sirable for  the  protection  of  tbe  public  in 
such  casea. 

In  this  oountry.  Congreaa  last  November 
passed  tbe  Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act, 
considerably  broodemng  earlier  legislation, 
and  for  tbe  flrat  time  placing  the  reepon- 
alblllty  for  enforcement  In  tbe  Interior  De- 
partment. Aided  by  the  Coast  Guard,  tha 
Corps  of  Bngineera  and  other  agencies,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion can  act  to  prevent  pollution,  impoee 
criminal  penalties  on  Individuals  and  on  vee- 
aela.  and  where  beaches  have  been  polluted 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  cleskn  them  and 
recover  the  cost  of  such  work  from  thoss 
who  caused  the  damage.  In  principle,  the 
Federal  govemnricnt  acts  for  any  state  or  lo- 
cal government  that  may  suffer  damage.  No 
occasion  to  test  these  new  power* -has  as  yet 
arisen,  but  there  oould  hardly  be  a  better 
time  to  start. 

An  earlier  OU  Pollution  Act  pf  1961  pro- 
hibits any  dumping  of  oil  within  50  miles 
frocn  shore  llnee.  This  la  a  nice,  round  law- 
yer's figure  which  might  be  extended  fur- 
ther or  revised  to  reflect  some  facts  of  nature. 

Led  by  Shell.  Standard  of  New  Jersey  and 
Britiah  Petroleum  new  methods  are  being 
used  to  ooncentrate  oily  wastes  aboard  and 
dispose  of  them  after  landing.*  AcceleraU 
Ing  tbe  adoption  of  auch  methods  might  be 
an  object  of  public  attention.  Beyond  this. 
however,  what  la  needed  la  a  stricter  supervi- 
sion of  the  movement  of  shipping,  eepcclally 
that  with  potentially  hajcardotu  oargo.  and 
reasonable  limits  should  be  Imposed  on  tbe 
slae  of  tankers.  Such  oontrols  will  have  to 
be  International,  but  the  United  States  bas 
a  clear  interest  and  reeponalbUity  to  lead. 
The  International  Convention  of  Prevention 
of  Oil  Pollution  of  the  Bea  la  not  adequate 
to  disasten  like  the  Torrey  Canyon,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organisation  la  too  cum- 
bersome. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humtdirey.  who 
baa  been  put  tn  charge  at  our  principal 
oceanograf^ic  actlvltlea  as  chairman  of  tbe 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  was  in  Oreat  Brit- 
ain during  tbe  Torrey  Canyon  dlaaater  and 
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oould  see  at  Oratband  tbe  anguiah  of  a  na- 
tioo  which  oarea  deeply  about  lie  natural 
»aTtronment.  lU  recreatlan  areas  and  Ita 
vUdUfe.  rt  la  an  approprtau  time  for  him 
to  initiate  an  international  effort  bo  control 
the  creeping  pollution  of  our  beaches,  and 
the  ooGtlnulng  threat  at  other  marine 
csisstfopbaa. 


Rasp  Feslinl,  Cosby,  Teu. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVE8 

Monday.  Apra  10,  19€7 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  thU 
Sunday  I  will  again  have  the  privilege 
of  participating  In  Xht  RAmp  Festival 
ftt  Cosby.  Tenn. 

Almost  every  year  since  this  Testlval 
began.  I  have  returned  to  Cosby  on  the 
last  Sunday  In  April  ta  join  the  wonder- 
ful people  of  that  area  In  thla  memorable 
and  happy  program  when  the  ramp  Is  In 
Its  full  glory. 

Elach  year  the  festival  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Cosby  Ruritan  Club,  and  I  congra- 
tulate all  the  presait  and  past  members 
of  the  club,  as  well  as  every  citizen  of 
tbe  Cosby  community  and  the  surround- 
ing area  who  have  woi^ed  to  make  these 
(ffograms  90  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  tn  the  Record  a  short 
history  of  the  ramp,  which  inspires  this 
festival,  together  with  the  proclamatiMi 
by  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  the  Hon- 
orable Buford  Ellington,  stating  that 
April  30.  1967,  Is  Ramj;>  FesUval  Day. 
WsaxxMn  TO  TKS  IMH  Raicp  Fcbtitax. 

This  ta  Che  second  time  that  I  have  had 
tbe  honor  to  weloome  you  and  I  want  this 
one  to  be  no  leas  oordtal  than  that  extended 
to  you  CXI  the  pre\'lous  occasion  In  IMl. 

ICay  X  also  express  our  thanks  and  appre- 
elatlon  to  aU  of  our  friends  who  have  helped 
In  many  ways  bo  promote  the  Oosby  Ramp 
PastlTal. 

I  hope  you  enjoy  the  acUvltles  ot  the  day. 
X.  O.  Bbtakt, 
President.  Cosby  Jturifan  Cluh. 

Thk  IUup  :  ODomacxDUB  BooACttnri 
(By  ICO.  Roberta) 

ITie  ramp  la  a  meaUMr  of  tbe  onion  tribe 
of  the  Illy  family.  It  can  be  recognized  by 
Its  onion-tike  rooU.  Stem  similar  to  the 
oommon  garden  leek,  leaves  lUte  Illy-of-the- 
valley.  It  grows  iMSt  at  elevation  of  3,000 
feet,  or  more,  m  the  rich,  moist  coves  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  It  La  an  early 
Spring  plsjit  that  bursts  through  the  leaf 
mold,  and  frequently  through  snow,  in 
March-  It  reaches  the  beat  alae  for  eating 
the  latter  part  of  April,  the  stem  and  amall- 
sr  tuber  t>elng  the  most  edible  parts. 

The  common  name  of  the  Ramp  is  wild 
leek — the  scientific  namie  Allium  Trlccorcum 
Lllsceae  Having  no  name  for  this  plant — 
BO  potent  yet  so  tasty — our  forefatbera  ab- 
breviated the  name  of  the  plant  Ramplon 
which  likewise  baa  a  fleshy  tap  root. 

Par  generations  people  In  the  mountains 
have  oonaldered  raw  nunpe.  rampe  parboiled 
and  fried  in  grease,  ao'ambled  with  eggs,  or 
served  up  In  vark>*is  other  ways  to  poase&s 
wondrous  medldnal  properties,  to  be,  in 
fact,  a  neoeaeary  Spring  tonic  and  the  best 
way  to  overoome  wlnter'a  aluggiahnass.  The 
approved  aooompanytng  bevwrage  la.  of 
oourse,    sasaafras    tea   but   other   and    more 


powerftU    ones    are    •ometlmes    substituted. 

Some  have  oalted  It  nh«  vilest  smelting 

and    the    sweetest    taaang.   vegetable    tiiat 

It  U  this  lowly,  bat  potent  and  aU-pervad- 
ing  plant,  to  which  we  pay  homage  In  these 
prooeedlnga. 

PaOCLAMATION     BT     TRB    OOVaaNOa.     9TATK    OT 

Tknn^akz 

Whereas.  The  rugged  peoyle  of  Cosby,  Ten- 
neaaee — Cosby,  the  land  that  has  produced 
poeta.  songstreaaea.  roUitary  glanu  and  famed 
statesmen — Cosby,  that  neatles  on  the 
verdant  slopes  of  the  ancient  Oreat  Smoky 
Mountains — annually  celebrates  wliat  la  na- 
tionally known  as  the  "Festival  ot  tbe 
Ramp":  and 

Whereas.  The  international  event  bas  at- 
tracted a  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea. 
United  Statea  Senators.  United  States  Con- 
gressmen, tbe  Oovernor  ot  Tennessee.  State 
Oovemors  and  State  Legialatora.  as  well  as 
many  other  notabJe  public  offlciala;  and 

Whereas.  TbU  event  will  be  held  at  Cosby 
In  Cocke  County  on  April  30.  1M7;  and 

Whereaa.  This  feettval  ia  the  only  one  of 
Its  kind  tn  the  world  and  one  that  will  be 
long  remecnbered: 

Now.  therefore.  I  Buffvd  Ellington,  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennensee,  do  here- 
by proclaim  AfHll  90,  1067,  as  Ramp  Festival 
Day  in  the  State  of  Tenneasee  and  urge  all 
our  people  to  attend  thla  festival  at  Cosby, 
Tennessee  in  Coclce  County. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Oreat  Seal  ot  the  State 
of  Tennessee  to  be  afflsed  at  NaahviUe.  this 
thlrUeth  day  of  March.  1067. 

BoroBo  KLLnvCTOK. 

Gopcrnof. 
Attest: 

Joa.  C.  Caaa, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Resewiiic  t^  FoaadatioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

oe  OHto 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  a  sermon  entitled  "Re- 
newing the  Foundations,"  delivered  by 
the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  of 
the  National  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Sunday.  April  23,  1967.  Reverend  El- 
son's  sermon  text  was  "The  pillars  of  the 
state  are  falling.  What  good  can  a  just 
man  do?" — Psalm  11:  3;  MofTatt: 

RkneWIKC  THC  FOUNDATIONfi 

(By  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  min- 
ister, the  National  Presbyterian  Church, 
Sunday.  Apr.  23.  1967) 

Sermon  text :  "The  pillars  of  the  state  are 
falling.  What  good  can  a  Just  man  do?" 
(Paatm  11:3  (Moffatt).) 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  historical  eit- 
utatlon  which  prompted  the  writing  of  the 
eleventh  Psalm.  We  do  know  that  the  au- 
thor Is  In  Imminent  peril.  Violent  antago- 
nists threaten  to  Idll  him.  The  wicked  peo- 
ple In  tbe  land  seem  to  be  successful.  The 
heritage  of  the  pa£t  on  whicb  tbe  nation  had 
been  erected  appears  to  be  crumbling.  The 
righteous  man  seems  impotent  and  some  of 
his  cowardly  counselors  exhort  him  to  flee 
for  safety.  -  In  the  face  of  the  murderous 
intent  of  his  enemiaa  and  tbe  tottering  life 
about  him.  they  tell  him  "lie  abould  go  while 
the  going  is  good." 


But  to  quit  this  scene  so  oravenly  la  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  peal  mist.  In  thla  oriaU 
the  psalmist  has  a  new  vision  of  the  Lord 
and  calls  out  in  a  ringing  declaration,  "In 
the  bord  do  I  put  my  trust." 

Trfat  sentence  which  opens  the  Psalm  Is 
the  answer  to  the  question  raiaed  in  the 
third  verae.  "If  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 
what  can  the  righteous  do?"  In  a  time 
when  the  wicked  are  succeeding  and  evil 
la  In  ascendancy,  the  righteous  man  may 
well  ask.  what  tias  the  righteous  accom- 
plished? When  the  foundauoos  or  godiineaa 
and  truth  and  justice  in  which  ihe  righteous 
trusted  are  being  destroyed,  what  la  the  use 
of  striving  against  the  destructive  powers? 
The  friends  and  colleagues  of  this  ancient 
author  despair  lest  he  be  buried  In  the  r\UQe 
of  the  nation. 

But  this  man  would  not  aooept  their  ad- 
vice. He  answered  by  saying  he  put  his 
trust  in  God.  "The  Lord  u  in  His  boly 
temple  (meaning  Hla  universe);  the  Lord'a 
throne  is  in  heaven"  (he  is  a  tiansoeodent 
Ood). 

Tbe  eleventh  Psalm  has  oontemporary 
overtones.  So  often  today  men  feel  the 
foundations  sll[^lng  and  that  ttie  prob- 
lems which  are  coMroDled  are  beyond  the 
scope  and  tbe  ability  of  tbe  rightaoua.  The 
forces  of  evU  are  active,  violent  and  pre- 
pared. At  a  time  when  an  ordered  society 
erected  on  tbeistlc  propositions  ta  under- 
mined, the  good  man  today  eometUnss  feels 
he  can  do  nothing  aboXit  It.  What  Is  the 
use  of  trying?  Why  not  flee  to  some  quiet 
haven  and  escape  it  aUT 

lan't  thla  tbe  mood  that  overtakea  m^ny 
of  us  as  we  look  at  our  nation  todayt  We 
sometimes  raise  the  queeUoo.  "If  the  foun- 
dations be  destroyed  wtiat  can  tbe  righteous 
do?"  Perhaps  the  translation  by  Moffatt 
ia  even  more  relevant:  "The  pUlars  at  the 
state  are  falling.  What  good  can  a  Just  man 
do?" 

Let  us  think  more  precisely  today  about 
Uoffatt's  declaraUon.  "Tbe  plllars  of  the 
state  are  falling.  What  good  can  a  Just 
man  do?" 

Thla  nation  was  estabUahed  on  the  philo- 
sophic tiasts  of  thelstlc  faith  and  the  moral 
law. 

Ood  In  the  moat  vivid  and  real  senae  is 
tbe  foundation  and  oomeratone  of  Amertcan 
life  Apart  from  fattb  in  Ood  American  his- 
tory has  no  meaning.  Apart  from  faith  in 
the  transcendent  and  sovereign  Ood.  Amer- 
ica will  have  no  future.  There  u  no  ques- 
tion, as  every  bit  of  authentic  history  re- 
veals, that  theletlc  fatth  was  In  the  public 
pbUoeophy  at  the  beginning  and  baa  been 
the  oonaensuB  among  our  people  throughout 
all  our  history.  American  life  began  where 
tbe  Bible  begins,  "In  the  t}eglnning  Ood.  . 

Our  spiritual  forebears  were  not  only  the 
children  of  the  RenaU&ance  and  tbe  Enlight- 
enment but  they  were  steeped  in  Biblical 
history.  Most  of  them  were  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  great  lath  Century  Protestant  Re- 
formation. When  they  set  down  the  instru- 
ments of  Government  in  this  land,  what  they 
declared  in  political  tenn*  was  derived  from 
their  religious  presuppositlona.  The  instru- 
ments of  government  and  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion were  erected  on  thelstlc  propositions. 
It  was  not  necessarily  evangelical  Christian- 
ity; tt  was  more  particularly  what  was  known 
aa  deism.  Deism  waa  a  rationalistic  reduc- 
tion of  Christianity  to  natural  theology  and 
Old  Testament  morallam.  the  chief  tenets  of 
which  were  faith  In  the  transcendent  God. 
liberty  under  law  and  inunortallty  of  the 
BDul.  It  waa  this  much  religion  and  at  least 
this  amoimt  of  theology  which  was  acknowl- 
eged  at  the  beginning. 

Whenever  Americana  have  been  most  truly 
American,  they  have  been  religious  people. 
Our  strength  has  come  from  a  creative  spirit 
at  tbe  center  of  American  life  which  has  been 
mediated  to  It  by  many  religious  denomina- 
tions.    This    was    the    first    propoettion    on 
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which  our  national  life  wb«  founded.  When- 
ever we  have  gone  •browl  with  thl«  testi- 
mony KSd  this  motivation,  we  have  been  un- 
derstood and  trusted. 

Prom  thrtfltic  faith  tt  followed  that  there 
were  certain  objective  standarda  of  right  and 
wrong.  These  standanu  were  derived  from 
the  Biblical  relevatlon.  The  Ten  Cmnmand- 
mentfi  and  the  higher  Law  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  the  foundation  of  our  civil  law. 
There  were  eome  thlngi  believed  to  be  uni- 
versally rl^t  and  some  thtnge  universally 
wrong. 

Every  man  was  to  be  free.  But  freedom 
was  not  to  be  the  objective  of  Government 
or  culture.  Freedom  was  to  be  the  condi- 
tion In  which  men  and  women  would  have 
the  privilege  of  maximum  development  of 
talents  and  aUlls  and  to  deceive  the  rewards 
of  their  labor.  Everyone  was  free  to  pursue 
bapptneae — If  haply  he  might  find  It  in  his 
own  terms.  Law  was  eetabllshed  for  three 
purpoaea:  to  protect  persons  and  property 
and  provide  for  national  defense.  All  of  this 
was  derived  from  the  faith  that  the  highest 
value  in  the  universe  was  a  person  and  that 
bis  property  was  simply  an  extension  of  his 
psnoraallty — that  an  order  society  could  be 
maintained  only  when  both  person  and  prop- 
erty were  respected  and  guarded  with  eager 
ixal. 

liOre^han  any  other  element  In  early 
AmernST  the  Calvlnlsta  Influenced  the  for- 
mation azul  structure  of  our  national  Iden- 
tity. Pour-fifths  of  the  Colonists  at  our 
founding  were  iteeped  in  Calvlnlstlc  theo- 
logical and  aoclal  concepts.  Our  ipl ritual 
Uncmen  po—essed  certain  distinguishing 
characteristics : 

1.  The  Calviulst  was  devoted  to  the  ele- 
mental virtues  of  chastity,  frugality,  sobriety, 
physical  stamina,  persons!  discipline.  He 
had  a  rather  fierce  tenacity  to  these  qualities 
which  made  him  appear  obstinate  to  others. 

3.  There  was  a  worshipping  family 
gatfiered  around  a  Book,  revered  as  Ood'i 
Word.  There  was  a  family  st  prayers  In  a 
home  where  father  wai  the  prleat  of  the 
household. 

3.  There  was  the  javctlce  of  industry  for 
men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls.  In- 
doieoce  was  condemned;  hard  work  was 
everywhere  extolled.  Nowhere,  as  in  Amer- 
ica, has  there  been  a  greater  exultation  of 
the  dignity  of  work^-all  kinds  of  work. 

4.  There  was  the  exaltation  of  Intellect — 
an  eager  discipline  of  the  mind.  Someone 
has  aald  that  In  Scotland  there  were  five 
unlvenlUee :  St.  Andrews.  Glasgow.  Aber- 
deen. Blinburgh.  and  the  Scottish  home. 
So  it  has  been  hers  In  America  in  our  aohools 
of  higher  learning  and  in  the  school  of  the  ' 
Aaaerlcan  home. 

Against  this  background,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves what  Is  happening  in  America  today? 

Oulsot  onoe  asked  James  Lowell.  "Bow 
long  do  you  think  the  American  Republic 
will  endtireT"  Lowell  replied.  "So  long  as 
the  Ideas  of  the  founding  fathers  continue 
to  be  dominant." 

Poux  pillars  are  slipping :  (1)  Thelstlc  f&ltb 
19  ambl^ous;  (3)  The  moral  law  U  disre- 
garded: (3)  We  have  no  great  heroes;  (4) 
Otu*  national  purpose  Is  undefined. 

fV^t,  sre  are  abandoning  theUtlc  proposJ- 
tlon  as  the  put>llc:  philosophy.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  whole  population  has  suddenly  dis- 
carded faith  In  God.  That  Is  not  true.  Ten 
years  ago  9B  percent  of  the  people  expressed 
faith  In  Ood  and  today,  according  to  the 
latest  Gallup  str^ey.  B7  percent  beUeve  In 
God. 

But  t2iers  IB  an  ambiguity  about  what  ts 
meant  by  Ood,  how  we  descrLt>e  Htm  and 
what  our  responsibility  is  to  Him.  The  new 
age  of  science  raises  questions  which  call 
for  snawers  that  satisfy  the  honest  Inquirer. 
Theologians  are  wrestling  with  new  concepts. 
A  rash  of  books  hss  addressed  themselves  to 
thlfl  problem.  Dr.  Paul  Tllllch  describes  God 
ss  "the  Ground  of  being."  But  you  have  to 
rcwl  a  good  many  books  to  find  out  vhat  he 


means  by  that.  Humorously,  somebody  has 
put  Dr.  TliUch  and  Billy  Graham  together 
and  exclaimed,  "k<ay  the  Ground  of  being 
bless  you  real  good."  So  It  goes.  If  we  be- 
lieve In  Ood  we  are  not  sure  what  kind  of 
Ood  he  Is  or  what  rcsponslblUty  we  owe  to 
Him.  Por  one  thing  we  are  told  that  the 
transcendent  God  Is  dead — and  God,  If  there 
Is  a  God.  Is  Imminent — found  in  us  In  our 
life — we  will  find  Him  by  "doing  things"  He 
would  do.  There  Is  no  supernatural.  God 
is  a  supra-social  actlonist — we  will  bring  the 
Kingdom,  a  "do  it  yourself  Kingdom"  instead 
of  a  Ood-talUated  Kingdom. 

Secondly,  we  are  forsaking  objective  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong.  Tills  Is  one  of  the 
clesr  marks  of  our  generation  and  It  Is  hav- 
ing a  deleterious  and  woeful  effect  upon  our 
youth.  Tile  young  people  pf  this  land  are 
the  finest  and  potentially  the  most  promis- 
ing of  any  generation.  Por  the  most  part 
they  are  bright,  they  are  eager,  they  are 
knowledgeable  about  the  irorld.  and  they 
mature  much  earlier  than,  former  genera- 
tions. Their  educational  process  has  been 
greatly  accelerated,  lioet  ot  them  have  had 
no  experience  with  an  economic  depression 
or  a  major  war.  So  rapidly  has  our  young 
adult  voting  population  increased  that  61 
per  cent  of  today's  adult  voters  have  never 
voted  under  a  Republican  President.  Aim] 
the  Vietnam  war  In  whlcl)  the  young  are 
asked  to  engage  has  a  lower  piotlvatlon  point 
than  former  wars,  because  the  objective  at 
present  is  not  all-out  victory  but  negotlaUon. 
Heretofore  a  young  American  went  oCT  to 
war,  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  mlUtary 
duties,  put  his  whole  being  Into  It  because 
there  was  the  prospect  of  vlcjtory  and  an  early 
return  to  his  home.  Now;  he  sees  war  as 
a  conunulng  state  of  existehce  and  military 
service  as  a  likely  prospect  of  every  young 
man  for  years  to  come.  , 

The  young  person  looks' about  him  and 
sees  the  institution  of  mafrlage  collapsing, 
the  hooae  disintegrating.  tBe  goes  to  the 
newsstand  and  finds  there  publications  ded- 
icated to  ths  OTsr  cultivation  of  erotic  and 
hedonistic  philosophies  of  buman  conduct. 
Things  which  once  were  seld  sacred  are  now 
common.  Experiences  rsse^^ed  for  matur- 
ity and  marriage  are  now  the  common  expe- 
rience of  adolescenu.  An  eiieessive  emphasis 
upon  material  things  has  oOade  property  in- 
secure, crime  ts  rampant,  (n  this  city,  as  In 
most  cities,  one  Is  unsafe  efther  by  night  or 
day.  Housebreaking,  burglftry.  assault  are 
so  common  that  the  honorkble  person  feels 
OS  though  he  lives  In  a  juiigle  and  Is  about 
to  be  preyed  upon  by  uncontrolled  saves. 
If  thU  U  not  a  physical  fact  It  la  the  psy- 
ohologlcal  atmosphere  in  sftilch,  we  Uve. 

'At  among  our  young  people  th»c  Is  a 
desire  for  aelf-identity.  Mi^-fulflLiment  and 
the  discovery  of  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  existence.  Somehow  tqey  eeem  to  be 
seeking  the  equivalent  of  a  luminous  reli- 
gious experience  that  ccsnbletes  and  satis- 
fies and  directs  the  whole  be(  ng.  Some- 
wh«T  we  have  failed  our  yowng  people.  How 
else  can  you  account  for  Ithe  diminishing 
number  of  young  people  lii  church? 

There  Is  the  Berkeley  slogan,  "Don't  trust 
anyons  over  30."  And  there  was  the  UtUe 
boy.  who  oo  hearing  that  recently,  said,  "I 
doQ*t   trust  anybody  over  p." 

Look  at  some  of  the  things  happening  to- 
day! I 

Por  example,  to  fill  the  empty  spaces,  to 
seek  answers  to  questions  about  the  tiltl- 
mate  reaUty  and  the  purpose  of  life,  the 
young  go  off  on  exploratio^  of  the  psyche- 
delic drugs.  Let  us  n^t  suppose  that  this 
Is  happening  only  on  university  campuses 
remote  from  this  capital  flty.  It  is  right 
here  In  this  very  sectloil  of  the  city  In  which 
we  worablp.  M<»e  than  150  young  people  in 
our  secondary  schools  kn  Northwest  Wash- 
ington have  been  Identified  as  users  of  LSD 
and  marijuana.  And  the  sad  fact  Is  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  Users  ot  these  drugs 
In  relation  to  enrollment  occurs  not  In  the 
\ 


public  schools  but  in  two  of  the  religiously 
orientated  and  denominationally  sponsorvd 
religious  schools  of  Northwest  Waahlagujn. 

This  pest  week  I  devoted  several  days  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Re- 
ligion and  Uental  Health  of  which  l  have 
■been  a  member  for  some  yetfrs.  One  day  was 
devoted  to  this  subject  of  psychedelic  drug* 
and  their  effect  upon  our  youth.  It  seems 
reasonably  clear  that  a  drug  like  LSD.  under 
proper  control,  has  therapeutic  value  and 
that  the  medical  profession,  after  thorough 
experlmenutlon.  sriil  want  to  employ  It  in 
certain  Instances.  There  Is  already  sufficient 
evidence  that  It  may  produce  a  mystical  ex* 
perlence  which  is  thoroughly  authentic.  Al- 
ready there  are  eight  North  Americas 
churches  where  drugs — LSD^have  become 
the  sacramental  element.  There  was  the 
young  lady  who  asked.  "Must  we  become 
martyrs  for  our  faltbT  Must  we  be  srrected 
and  see  our  sacramental  elements  (LSD>  con- 
fiscated?" 

But  the  tragedy  ot  all  this  Is  that  our 
young  people  do  not  talk  to  us  as  they  ought. 
There  Is  a  gap  between  the  generations  The 
emptiness,  meant nglessness,  purposelessnen 
of  youth  drives  some  of  them  Into  the  arma 
of  the  purveyors  of  that  which  Is  destructive. 
The  marijuana  and  the  LBD  that  some  people 
think  are  only  superflcla]  and  Incidental  ars 
exploited  by  the  hucksters  of  drugs  to  create 
addiction  to  other  kinds  of  drugs,  until  per- 
sonality begins  to  dtalntegraM  and  the  users 
end  m  the  gutters  of  degradatloa. 

We  have  simply  failed  to  be  specific  In  ob- 
jective standards  of  right  and  wrong.  But. 
more  Importantly,  we  have  failed  to  glvs  our 
young  people  the  Inner  resources  to  guide 
them  In  their  overt  actions. 

But  youth  are  not  alone  In  this.  There  is  a 
genuine  abandonment  of  standards  of  right 
and  wrong,  disregard  for  the  convictions  that 
gave  strength  and  stability  to  our  society 
and  a  careless  and  easy-going  attitude  on 
the  part  of  a  vast  segment  ot  the  population 
as  to  what  Is  and  what  la  not  morally  and 
ethically  rl^ht. 

Third,  another  defect  of  our  times  Is  that 
we  have  no  great  heroes.  People  become 
great  and  strong  when  t2icy  have  what  the 
psychiatrist  calls  "vital  models."  To  be  sure. 
we  stlU  respect  George  Washington.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  a  few  others  but  we  do  not 
get  either  the  heroes  at  the  maxims  which 
former  generations  got  from  such  sources  as, 
say.  ths  McOuffy  Readers.  Here  was  a 
method  of  education  by  which  people  not 
only  learned  to  read,  but  by  reading  what 
they  were  obligated  to  read  there  was  put 
Into  them  moral  maxims  and  aptntusl  sloewi. 

And  where  are  the  heroes  to  whom  we  turn 
today?  The  truth  is  that  when  a  nation 
ceases  to  have  heroes,  or  stops  having  respect 
for  Its  heroes.  It's  on  the  way  down.  Where 
do  you  turn  today  for  heroes?  I  do  not  find 
many  of  them  in  the  pulpit.  I  find  fewer  of 
them  In  poUtSca.  and  only  an  occasional  one 
is  found  In  education. 

A  few  yean  ago.  when  he  was  younger,  s 
member  of  tills  Church.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
was  the  boys'  hero.  And  rightly  so.  For 
his  gangster -destroying  G-men  were  makinfc 
a  safer  and  better  America.  Today  we  need 
more  John  Glenns^the  wholesome  American 
boy  who  has  made  good.  Born  in  a  Christian 
home,  a  Boy  Scout.  Sunday  school  and 
church  participant,  educated  In  a  church 
college  with  dally  chapel,  married  to  a 
Christian  girl,  living  in  a  church -centered 
home,  he  carried  his  Ideals,  discipline  and 
commitment  into  his  yocation  and  excelled. 
He  gets  hold  of  youth  not  only  because  of 
what  he  did,  but  because  of  what  be  is. 

All  this  Is  true.  The  sense  ot  the  trans- 
cendent Ood  is  being  dlnUnlshed.  Right  and 
wrong  sre  no  longer  clearly  distinguishable . 
We  are  losing  or  not  developing  great  na- 
tional beroea.  And  to  add  to  all  this  we  have 
no  clearly  defined  naUonal  purpose. 

What  is  our  n«tlonal  purpose  today?    What 
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nilselon  dose  the  United  BUtes  have  In  the 
world  today?  What  is  the  chief  objective  of 
our  people?  What  n^s  have  we  among  tlie 
aaUocis? 

Is  our  missioQ  simply  to  keep  the  peace — to 
prevent  World  War  UL.  to  avert  nuclear  dls- 
urter?  b  our  purpose  bo  service  the  world 
with  mechanical  gailgeU  and  technical  know- 
how^  Is  our  purpose  to  provide  a  spedfle 
number  of  dollars  for  every  American  fam- 
ily, earned  or  unearned — to  produce  so  many 
UlevUlon  scU.  radios,  refrigerators,  and  auto- 
mobiles—good as  they  are?  Jenkin  Uoyd 
Jones  asks.  "Can  we  survive  affluence?*'  All 
this  Is  good.  Such  satisfaction  as  eomss 
from  material  achievement  need  not  blunt 
spiritual  weU-belng  But  if  all  this  leavaa  the 
human  spirit  empty,  sterile,  fra4;ment«d  and 
unfulfilled,  our  objectives  are  too  low.  If 
thi*  ts  what  the  "Oreat  Society"  means  it  is 
not  great  enough.  America  Is  st  Its  best, 
and  fulfills  Its  role  among  the  natlona,  only 
when  U  Is  infused  and  pervaded  by  a  sense 
of  God's  presenoe.  when  lis  people  live  by  the 
moral  law.  and  Its  clUzens  give  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  qualities  of  human- 
ity, of  oompasalOQ,   of  mercy,  of   love,  and 


When  the  foundations  are  being  destroyed, 
what  can  the  righteous  do? 

Tot  one  thing,  we  must  look  st  ourselves 
and  our  standards  and  note  the  kind  of 
intfiywpijt  ve  are  In  this  world. 

Por  another  thing,  we  have  got  to  take 
tims  to  cultivate  tAis  things  that  matter 
tn  life.  We  must  d^berately  take  time  for 
irofshlp.  tlOM  for  prayer,  then  time  to  be 
quiet.  tlDLs  for  our  children,  time  to  be  sttu 
and  know  the  eternal  verities. 

Ws  must  above  all  else  open  our  lives  Vo 
t2ie  guldanoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the 
energy  which  Ood  can  put  within  us  to  give 
us  the  strength  and  power  amid  the  ethical 
complexities  and  the  moral  ambiguities  to 
make  the  highest  poaslt>le  moral  choice  in 
our  own  lives  In  every  particular  situation. 

And  having  aald  this.  It  Is  not  sufficient 
just  to  turn  to  the  psst  or  to  renew  the 
things  we  ought  to  be  doing  anyway.  It  is 
Important  for  us  to  reach  out  tn  sympathy, 
oompaaslon,  with  an  understanding,  in  an 
empathy  that  helps  us  become  attuned  with 
the  young  and  the  old  who  need  wholeness 
^nii  a  sense  of  community.  We  need  to  be- 
come one  with  this  generation  which  craves 
meaning  and  purpose  and  longs  for  the  kind 
of  fulfillment  which  can  only  oome  to  ths 
soul  that  is  anchored  In  Ood.  We  are  not  to 
be  passive  statues  but  to  bs  purposeful  per- 
soiu  at  work  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour. 
We  need  to  build  our  lives  anew  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Ood  and  the  moral  law. 
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Thtir$daw.  AprU  27,  1967 
Mr.  F^fajNOHUYSKN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Ajwil  28,  Mr.  Davlil  Rockefeller, 
president  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
■poke  to  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relatloiw.  In  hlK  address,  entitled  "The 
Case  foe  Foreign  Aid,"  lAr.  Rockefeller 
states: 

It  is  paradOKleal  and  mors  thaa  a  little 
l/onle.  I  think,  that  Just  when  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  most  suocessfuJ  in  Its  Impact 
on  the  developing  nations  abroad.  K  seems 
to  be  at  lU  lowest  st>b  In  public  and  Oon- 
greaslonal  support  at  bocna. 


Speaking  of  the  impatient  soul  who 
demands  "instant  development"  of 
backward  countries  in  exchange  for  his 
foreign  aid  dollar.  Mr.  Rockefeller  ob- 
serves: 

He  is  slow  to  realise  th.at  tlie  shaping  of 
vlsable  poiiUoal.  aoclal  and  economic  institu- 
tions In  ths  backward  areas  is  a  plodding 
process  at  beet. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  urges  Incivased  sup- 
port of  our  foreign  assistance  efforts  and 
asks  that  foreign  aid  appropriations  be 
doubled. 

I  think  this  address  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  include  tt  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Tu>  Cask  vob  Poaiacit  Am 
(Addresi    by    David    Rockefeller,    iiresldent. 

Ohase    ManhatUn    Bank,    at   Council    on 

P^orelgn  Relations,  Chicago.  Apr.  IB.  1097) 

This  Is  my  first  visit  to  Chicago  since  a 
recent  happening  which  your  society  pages, 
with  characterlsUc  fialr  for  the  superlative 
described  as  "the  wedding  ot  the  year." 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  ceremony  Unk- 
ing the  daughter  of  your  RepubUcan  Junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  a  nephew  of  mine 
whose  poUUcsJ  affiliation  Is  seldom  men- 
Uoned  within  our  family  circle  I 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  nuptlau 
were  conducted  in  a  oommendable  spirit 
of  blparUsanshlp  with  Governor  Romney 
seated  on  on*  side  of  the  alaie  and  Lynda 
Bird  Johnson  on  the  othsr! 

Personally,  X  have  always  had  great  ad- 
mlraUon  for  Senator  Percy,  as  I  have  for  his 
eminent  predecessor.  Paul  Douglas,  and  his 
distinguished  coUeague.  fiverett  Dlrksen.  It 
U  Interesting  to  me  that  both  Senators  Dlrk- 
sen and  Percy  now  have  sons-ln-tsv  who 
are  in  poiltlca.  I  don't  know  whether  that's 
just  coincidence  or  whether  It's  nilnols'  an- 
swer to  the  Kennedy  clanl 

Chuck  Percy  served  with  dlsUncUon  as  a 
member  of  our  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
bank  untU  he  became  active  In  public  life. 
If  you  recall,  one  of  the  moat  serious  cam- 
paign charges  levelled  against  him  wse  that 
be  had  "a  friend  at  Chase  Uanhattan"l 

Several  weeks  ago,  white  I  was  testifying 
before  a  Ooogreeslonal  Committee  In  Waah- 
Ington.  Senator  Douglas  walked  into  the 
hearing  room  snd  sat  down.  Glancing  up 
from  my  prepared  text,  I  remarked  that  I 
was  greatly  pleased  to  see  my  former  eco- 
nomics professor  in  the  audience.  Then  the 
oommltte*  cdialrman.  Senator  Rlbtcoff.  com- 
mented that  in  at  least  one  case — obviously, 
not  my  own — be  suspected  that  Senator 
Douglas  bad  reaaoo  to  lament  the  fact  that 
he  had  taught  his  students  so  well) 

In  the  yean  ainoe  I  stxidled  under  Paul 
Douglas  hers  at  the  Unlvendty  ot  Gbloago. 
I  have  often  wished  I  had  abs<x1}ed  mors 
of  his  remarkable  ability  for  lllumJ  noting  the 
intrlcaclea  of  eoonocnlc  Issues.  This  would 
have  oocne  in  handy  on  many  occasions,  ea* 
pedaily  one  like  this  wlieci  I  have  elected 
to  discuss  "Ths  Case  Tor  Foreign  Aid." 

In  talking  foreign  aid.  we  are  tollclng  about 
nations  beset  with  what  the  former  British 
Prims  Minister.  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  hss 
oaUed  "poUUoaJ  protHenM  which  are  Insolu- 
bis  and  eoooomic  problems  which  are  in- 
campreben&lble." 

It  is  psj-adoxlcal  and  more  than  a  Uttle 
ironic.  I  think,  that  Just  when  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  most  successful  in  lU  Inapact 
on  tlie  developing  nations  abroad,  tt  seems 
to  tM  at  its  lowest  ebb  In  public  and  Oon- 
greealonal  support  at  home. 

Tlie  average  dtissn.  oondlttooed  to  suob 
luxuries  as  instant  coffee.  Instant  lawns, 
even  Instant  money,  finds  it  bard  to  reoon- 
ells  himself  to  ths  faot  that  there  U  no 
sudi  tiling  ss  "instant  develapcuent."  He  1> 
alow  to  resilBS  that  the  shaping  of  vubls 
poUtloai.  sodai  and  eoooocnio  institutions  in 
the  backward  areas  Is  a  plodding  prooasa  at 


best  Beyond  this,  ths  easing  of  cold  war 
tensions  In  many  parts  of  the  globe  tias  made 
foreign  aid  appear  somewhat  lees  urgent. 
The  national  preoccupation  with  Vietnam 
has  tended  to  divert  attention  frotn  the  de- 
veloping nations.  Moreover,  foreign  aid.  un- 
like such  Issues  as  farm  prices,  tariffs  and 
labor  regulatloa.  lacks  a  vital  and  Tooal 
constituency  to  raUy  to  Its  support.  So. 
Inevitably.  It  Is  a  prims  target  wlien  Oon- 
greas  begins  casting  about  for  places  to 
trim  the  budget — and  this  Is  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  Washington  now. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  requested  an  aid  appro- 
priation of  Just  over  SS  blUloo.  about  the 
same  as  t.hls  year's  total  whlob  Itself  is  one 
of  the  smallest  in  a  decade.  Nevertheless, 
some  Congressional  critics  insist  that  sutv 
stantial  reductions  can  and  should  be  made 
from  President  Johnson's  rather  modest 
proposal. 

rm  sure  that  much  of  the  orltlclAn  of 
foreign  aid  comes  from  thoughtful.  Indi- 
viduals who  sincerely  ttellers  that  there  has 
been  waste,  poor  plsnnlng  and  bad  msnage- 
ment  In  our  overseas  assistance  program. 
And,  to  some  extent,  they  are  right.  No 
operation  on  so  broad  and  diversified  s  scale. 
in  so  Inoredltriy  ootnples  an  area  as  foreign 
Bid.  could  ever  hope  to  be  100  per  cent  suc- 
ceeaful. 

All  things  considered,  though.  I  beUeve 
the  program  has  been  Improved  enoRnously 
and  Is  now  functioning  very  well.  Indeed, 
under  the  able  admlnlstratkn  oC  WllUam 
Gaud  and  bis  sasoclatss  tn  ths  Agency  for 
International  Developemnt.  the  govern- 
ment's chief  foreign  aid  organlzatioiL  I 
think  It  would  be  dangerously  short-sighted 
for  us  to  cut  back  on  Its  funds  at  s  tUns  when 
the  need  is  so  grest  and  the  prospects  for 
aohlevement  ao  promising. 

The  case  for  foreign  aid,  as  I  see  it.  oas  be 
stated  quite  simply. 

Plrat.  the  aid  program  La  working — that  ts. 
It  is  moving  some  na&ions  toward  what  preal- 
denttal  adviser  Walt  Rostow  calla  ths  "take- 
off" Into  self-sustalnsd  grcywtli. 

Second.  It  is  working  becatise.  In  two 
decades  of  trial -and -error,  we  have  leartiMl 
bow  to  administer  It  effectively.  Thsre  Is 
still  considerable  room  for  Improvement,  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  we  are  on  the  right 
course. 

Thlixl.  from  a  political,  eoonosnlc  and  moral 
standpoint,  it  Is  an  essential — indeed,  an 
indlspenslble — corollary  to  our  leaderahlp 
role  In  the  Pree  World,  a  role  whlob  wa  have 
not  sought,  but  which  Is  ours  srhether  we 
like  It  or  not. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  sach  of  these 
points,  and  examine  the  relevant  facts  u  the 
context  of  the  current  delwte  on  foreign  aid- 
When  I  say  the  aid  program  Is  working.  I 
mean  that  tt  te  making  a  sub«tanUsJ  dif- 
ference In  the  lives  of  millions  of  people 
living  In  countries  as  widely  scattered  as 
Taiwan.  Mexico,  Thailand,  Israel.  Venesuela 
and  many  others.  Unfortunately,  failures  are 
often  easier  to  Identify  than  suooeases.  The 
overthrow  of  a  corrupt  regime  supported  by 
our  aid  commands  bold  headlines;  an  in- 
crease of  ts  a  year  In  a  country's  per  capita 
Income  stirs  scant  public  attention.  - 

Yet  measured  by  the  hanJ-calctilus  of  tan- 
gible BccomplUhment,  the  developing  nstlons 
as  a  group  have  made  notable  advances.  In 
the  past  decade,  their  industrial  production 
has  doubled.  So  has  the  output  of  their 
mines.  The  msnufacture  of  steel  has  tripled, 
and  annual  cement  production  U  now  higher 
than  the  total  pre-World  War  n  output  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  Am«rioa  com- 
bined. Transportation  and  education  have 
been  vastly  expanded.  Export  earnings  In 
the  past  two  years  alone  have  risen  about  a 
per  cent  annually,  far  ahead  of  the  rats  for 
ths  IffSO's.  These  socompllshments  would 
not  havs  been  posslbLs  without  our  aid. 

In  my  recent  travels,  I  have  had  an  ow»*>r- 
tunity  to  observe  our  foreign  aid  program  in 
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•eUoa  in  countrle*  of  AsU.  Africa  and  LAtln 
Amariott  wliicb  an  now  In  tii«  difflcuic  mid- 
pMOMt^  of  development.  These  obeervatlona 
have  convinced  me  tbat  Uiere  are  aome  beart- 
enlng  aucceaa  atorlea  In  tbe  making. 

In  Thailand,  for  axample.  American  aaaUt- 
ance.  coupled  with  the  country'!  own  r«- 
■ource*  and  the  invesunent  of  foreign  private 
capital,  baa  produced  such  al^nlflcant  atridea 
that  the  Thala  are  now  approaching  self- 
Bupportlng  economic  growth.  Uoat  of  the 
U  S.  aid  money  haa  gone  Into  aound  economic 
infrastructure — hard-top  highways,  power 
plants,  trrigatlon  networks  and  the  like.  The 
result  is  that  few  developtng  nations  any- 
where can  match  Thailand's  economic  per- 
formance, with  an  annual  growtli  rate 
around  7  per  cent,  very  little  inflation,  and 
one  of  Aata'e  strongest  currcnclea. 

In  Taiwan,  better  known  perhaps  as  For- 
mosa, UJB.  aid  has  sparked  an  economic  re- 
surgence that  baa  raised  living  standards  to 
a  point  where  they  are  second  only  to  Japan's 
In  all  of  Aala.  Bght  out  of  ten  farmers  now 
own  their  land,  niltermcy  has  been  cut  to 
1^  than  10  per  cent,  and  almost  S7  p«r  cent 
ctf  the  achool-age  children  are  in  claasrooma. 
8o  remarkable  Is  the  growth  that  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  is  no  longer  need- 
ed— K  towering  tribute  to  aid  wisely  used 
and  a  oonsplcuoua  and  meaningful  contrast 
with  conditions  prevailing  on  the  Commu- 
nist-ruled Chlzkese  mainland. 

In  many  parts  of  LAtln  America,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  has  taken  encouraging 
steps  toward  foaterlng  economic  growth  and 
•oclal  reform.  Savings  and  Investment 
levels  are  rising.  Per  capita  production  in- 
creaaea  In  moat  countries  have  exceeded  the 
goal  of  a.6  per  cent.  U^.  Alliance  aid — with 
local  matching  cotitrlbutlona — has  helped 
with  the  construction  of  28,000  new  claas- 
rooma. tlie  irrigation  of  a  million  acrea  of 
land,  tike  distribution  of  14  million  text- 
books. As  a  result  of  this  effort,  fifteen  na- 
Uoos  DOW  have  self-help  housing  projects. 
and  aome  30  million  more  Latin  Americans 
have  assured  supplies  of  potable  water  than 
was  the  case  before  the  Alliance. 

The  example*  of  Thailand,  Taiwan,  and 
part*  at  lAttn  America  and  reaponalve  echoes 
tiL*««tbflre  sa  VS.  aid  Is  Increaalngly  being  put 
to  good  use.  Not  In  every  case.  It  la  tnie. 
Not  always  with  aa  rapid  results  as  we  might 
like  to  see.  But,  nonetheleas.  with  suiBclent 
Impact  to  validate  the  argument  ttiat  our, 
eSorta  are  beginning  to  exert  a  meaningful 
thnut  toward  progress  In  many  areas  of  the 
giotoe. 

A  Blgnl&cant  reason  why  aid  ia  paying  off — 
and  this  la  a  second  major  point  in  the  case 
for  foreign  aid — Is  that  we  have  learned 
how  to  administer  the  program  with  far 
greater  effectlveneas  than  ever  before. 

We  have  developed  skilled  personnel  whose 
Judgment  can  be  relied  upon  In  planning 
and  carrying  out  worthwhile  projects  within 
reasonable  budgetary  llmiu.  We  have  bene- 
fitted from  past  mistakes.  We  have  modlOed 
the  ptrogram  in  several  respects — through 
greater  selectivity,  more  emphasis  on  aelf- 
help,  stronger  encouragement  of  local  farm 
production,  more  extensive  oooperatlon  with 
multinational  agencies,  and  a  larger  role  for 
private  investment. 

The  greater  atresa  on  selectivity  under- 
scores one  of  the  key  lessons  we  have  learned 
in  the  foreign  aid  program.  TYiia  lesson  Is 
that  once  the  conditions  for  development  are 
favorable,  relaUvely  large  amounts  of  aid. 
properly  applied  and  ooncenu'ated  In  a  few 
years,  can  lift  a  country  from  stagnation  to 
sustained  growth. 

Today,  our  development  aid  program  Is 
confined  to  far  fewer  countries  than  in  the 
past,  with  60  per  cent  of  ttie  funds  going 
to  •4gt)t  nations  wlbere  conditions  for  prog- 
ress appear  most  favorable.  For  other 
countries,  we  continue  to  provide  technical 
assistance.  Peace  Corp  eervlceB.  and  aid 
In  sncb  ftelda  as  health  and.  education.  We 
also  SQiqKKt  the  efforts  of  ttie  World  Bank, 
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as  well  as  regional  development  banks,  which 
can  help  these  countries  Improve  their  In- 
frastructure of  schools,  roads  and  power 
lines  so  they  wUl  eventiAily  be  able  to  make 
the  most  advantageoua  tm  c€  a  concentrated 
program  of  aid. 

Tbe  Increased  emphaals  on  self-help  la  an- 
other fcrward  step.  Wa}or  aid  recipients 
now  put  up  an  average  of  $8  of  their  own 
resources  for  every  dollar  they  receive  from 
us.  Our  aid  Is  used  to  supplement  and  en- 
courage local  efforts,  in  recognition  o(  the 
fact  that  ultimate  success  wUl  depend  on 
what  tbe  oountnea  are  willing  to  do  for 
themselvee.  President  Johnson  sharply 
underlined  this  in  bis  foreign  aid  measage 
a  year  ago.  "It  must  be  clear,"  be  said,  "that 
the  principle  of  our  assistance  la  coopera- 
tion. Those  wbo  do  not  fulAll  their  commlt- 
menis  to  help  themselves  cannot  expect  help 
from  us." 

Frequently,  recipient  nations  are  directed 
to  improve  their  own  policies  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  assistance.  To  qualify  tor  an 
ga  million  highway  loan.  Afghanistan  had 
to  set  up  a  highway  maintenance  depart- 
ment to  keep  the  new  roads  in  good  repair. 
Before  getting  funds  to  modernize  ajid  ex- 
pand mlTilng  facilities.  Bolivia  undertook 
far-reacUng  reforms  of  Its  mining  code 
and  revisions  of  lU  tax  laws  to  encourage 
Investment  in  mining.  Faced  with  rampant 
Inflation  and  dangerously  low  foreign  ex- 
change reserves,  Korea  tnaugunkted,,  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  reforms  that  produced  not- 
able improvements  in  the  overall  economy. 
Thus  foreign  aid  is  being  employed  more 
efTectlvely  to  channel  tbe  recipient  coun- 
tries* resources  into  productive  uses. 

The  assistance  program  has  also  moved 
In  other  directions  which  t  believe  are  con- 
structive. The  new  food-for-peace  effort  Is 
aimed  at  encouraging  local  fc»od  production 
in  the  leas  deveIot>ed  areas,  rather  than 
merely  at  the  disposal  of  our  own  farm  sur- 
pluses as  was  once  the  case.  The  local  cur- 
rency proceeds  from  sales  of  U-S.  food  can 
be  used  to  finance  such  programs  as  agri- 
cultural research  and  education,  land  re- 
distribution  and  fertilizer  production.  Over 
the  next  five  years,  an  Increasing  propor- 
tion of  our  food  exports  to  less  devel(^>ed 
countries  will  be  shifted  from  local  cur- 
rency sales  to  dollars.  At  home,  our  policy 
Is  rapidly  turning  from  one  of  crop  restrlo- 
tlon  to  crop  expansion. 

Population  control  also  Is  coming  In  for 
greater  attenUon.  One*  regarded  as  a  prob- 
lem to  be  discreetly  avoided.  It  U  now  being 
dealt  with  conscientiously  by  aid  adminis- 
trators. Family  planning  programs,  to  help 
set  up  clinics  and  spread  educational  mate- 
rials, have  been  established  by  American  aid 
mlBslons  In  some  twenty  countries  abroad. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  developing  nations  must 
break  out  of  (he  Malthuslan  circle  where 
more  food  leads  to  more  mouths  to  feed. 
This  self -destructive  trend  can  be  curbed 
only  by  creating  conditions  where  people 
are  willing  to  limit  births.  Experience  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere  shows  that  they  may 
be  amenable  to  doing  so  If  they  see  oppor- 
lunitles  for  their  children  to  live  better  and 
bappio*  Uvee  than  they  have. 

Not  the  least  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
in  twenty  years  of  dispensing  foreign  aid 
is  the  need  for  relying  more  extensively  on 
the  private  sector — and  this  is  now  being 
done.  The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  set  up  an  Oflkie  of  Private  Re- 
sources specifically  to  help  VS.  investors  in- 
terested in  the  less  developed  countries.  It 
has  also  worked  out  a  variety  of  instruments 
designed  to  encourage  and  support  increased 
private  Investment,  botii  local  and  foreign. 
These  include  a  far  more  liberal  loan  guar- 
antee program  aimed  at  attracting  private 
investors.  Greater  effort  Is  also  being  made 
to  Induce  the  developing  countries  them- 
selves to  create  a  more  favorable  climate  for 
domestic  and   foreign  invesunent. 

It  la  Increasingly  recognized  that  th*  de- 
veloping countries  maj  bs  IwM  bftck.  not 


only  by  a  Mortage  of  resources  and  capital 
but  also  by  a  abortage  of  managerial  talent 
In  the  i^bsence  of  competent  managers.  sU 
the  money  and  machines  in  the  world  are 
useless.  Recognising  this,  A.I.D.  is  support- 
ing a  no^-el  program  to  pu^  to  work  in  the 
developtng  nations  the  experience  of  Amer- 
ican business  executives,  mobilized  through 
the  International  Executive  Service  Corps. 

Under  the  Corps'  sponsorslilp,  retired 
executives  and  some  mid-career  men>  are 
volunteering  their  managerial  know-bov  in 
developing  countries  around  the  world,  tn 
the  past  two-and-a-balf  years,  well  over  200 
companies  tn  more  than  thirty  nations  have 
obtained  aaststance  from  the  Corps.  One 
volunteer  revamped'  the  purchasing  and 
merchandising  program  for  a  chain  of  super- 
markets in  Panama.  Another  re<H^ni£ed 
the  budgeting  and  marketing  practices  of  a 
manufacturer  in  Iran.  BtlU  another  taught 
a  Taiwan  chemical  company  a  variety  of 
American  technical  tricks  that  greatly  en- 
hanced Its  profltaMllty. 

Understand  ably,  words  of  such  achieve- 
ments spreads  fast.  As  s  result,  the  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps  has  started  lOO  new  proj- 
ects In  the  past  tliree  months  alone,  com- 
pared with  140  in  all  of  1066.  This  unusual 
approach  to  foreign  aid  Is  one  of  the  first 
publicly  sponsored  programs  that  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  business  community  to  carry 
out.  It  could  point  to  an  entirely  new  way 
of  doing  things,  and  oould  have  a  profoundly 
constructive  Impact  on  world  opinicKi  toward 
Anwrlcan  business. 

Besides  the  Servlos  Corps  program,  bual- 
neaa  groupa  such  ss  the  Oouncil  for  Latin 
America  have  been  working  closely  with  gov- 
ernment to  increase  private  enterprise's  con- 
tribution to  economic  development.  For  in- 
stance, tlie  Council  has  urged  greater  partici- 
pation by  the  business  community  in  civic 
action  and  the  resultant  broader  and  more 
effective  pursuit  of  community  relations. 
public  aflalra  and  governmental  relations 
programs.  It  sees  these  as  an  Important 
means  of  contributing  to  the  development 
of  Latin  America  and  enhancing  the  role  that 
private  enterprise  plays  In  that  development. 

It  is  abundantly  evident.  I  think,  that 
twenty  years'  experience  has  powerfully 
molded  the  foreign  aid  program  we  have  to- 
day. It  is  a  much  more  sophisticated  vehicle 
for  assisting  the  developing  countries,  one 
that  is  as  far  advanced  tn  its  way  beyond, 
say.  the  19&0  model,  as  the  latest  electronic 
computers  are  in  theirs.  This  new,  honed- 
down  kind  of  aid  program  has  been  put  on 
a  business-like  basU  -with  a  view  to  getting 
full  Talus  In  return  for  the  money  spent. 

A  third  and  final  point  tn  the  case  for 
foreign  aid.  In  my  judgment.  Is  tliat  politi- 
cally, economically  and  morally  It  Is  psrt 
of  the  responsibility  that  ^otM  with  our  lead- 
ership of  the  Free  World. 

You  and  I  and  aU  of  us  In  the  United  States 
are  firmly  committed  to  working  for  a  world 
of  peace  and  freedom,  a  world  in  which  in- 
dividuals can  achieve  fulfillment  In  terms  of 
human  dignity,  cultural  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment, and  Snaterlal  well-being. 

Such  a  world  Is  not  iUely  to  emerge  so 
long  as  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  people  con- 
Unue  to  live  far  below  the  waterllne  of  ade- 
quacy. As  Pope  Paul  pointed  out  In  bis 
recent  encyclical,  "excessive  economic,  social 
and  cultural  Inequalities  among  people 
arouse  tensions  and  conflicts  and  are  a  danger 
to  peace."  It  Is  surely  In  our  own  long- 
term  interest  that  the  backward  nations 
eventually  become  stable  and  peace-seeking 
political  entitles. 

So  economic  development  of  these  areas 
Is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  world 
of  the  future  that  we  ore  dedicated  to  bring- 
ing about.  In  miany  cascs.  ouUlde  assist- 
ance is  sbsolutely  necessary  for  this  develop- 
ment— necsesary  to  provide  t^e  extra  ourgin 
of  thrust  to  propel  an  •oonomy  off  the  dead- 
center  of  stacnfttlon. 

The  vast  majorltf  of  dcretoplnc  oountrles 
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have  per  capita  incomes  ranging  between  a 
quarter  and  a  half-a-dollar  a  day.  Most 
of  their  meager  productive  resources  go  to 
fupply  the  Iwsic  food,  clothing  and  ahelther 
needed  for  survival.  To  grow  and  prosper,  a 
country  must  have  raw  materials,  markeU.< 
political  stabUity  and— above  all— an  abUlty 
to  create  new  productive  faciUtles.  ThU  re- 
QUtrss  s  diversion  of  resources  away  from 
consumer  goods  and  into  tbe  production  of 
tools,  equipment,  buildings  and  other  means 
of  expansion.  Tbe  function  of  foreign  aid  Is 
to  make  these  extra  resources  accessible  to 
the  recipient  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  technical  know-how  and  training 
necessary  to  capitalize  on  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  in  the  Free  World 
now  have  the  capacity  to  help  more  and 
more  nations  move  out  of  poverty  Into  a 
iltuatlon  of  growth  and  hope.  A  recent 
study  by  Herman  Kahn's  Hudson  Institute, 
ft  nonprofit  research  center,  concluded  that 
by  the  year  aoOO— Just  33  years  from  now— 
It  Is  well  within  the  realm  of  posalbiUty 
that  only  oob  person  In  eight  will  have  to 
Uve  out  hU  life  in  a  pre- Industrial,  poverty- 
stricken  society,  as  compared  with  two  out  of 
three  people  at  present. 

Realization  of  this  inspiring  vision  is  a  task 
worthy  of  all  the  world's  Industrial  naUons. 
The  prlmsry  requirement,  in  my  view,  is  to 
think  and  act  on  a  scsle  commensurate  with 
the  manunoth  problems  faced  by  the  devel- 
oping nations.  This  means  setting  aside  a 
larger  share  of  funds  for  this  purpose,  and 
shifting  the  natxare  of  economic  aid  from  the 
present  dominance  of  bilateral  arrangemenU 
to  a  greater  reliance  on  multilateral  aid. 

Last  year  the  industrial  nations,  taken  as 
a  group,  provided  a  total  of  t?^  billion  In 
Dew  funds  for  the  developing  areas.  How- 
ever, the  net  flow  was  considerably  leas  be- 
csuse  of  the  mounting  burden  of  repayments 
ot  interest  and  principal  on  past  loans.  One 
estimate  places  the  real  coat  to  donor  na- 
tions at  somewhere  between  MV^-and-W  bll- 
Uon.  which  is  far  less  than  the  rich  can  af- 
ford or  the  poor  can  absorb.  More  than  that. 
there  has  been  no  material  Increase  In  this 
rum  over  the  post  five  years.  The  flow  of  aid 
has  been  a  declining  proportion  of  the  total 
output  of  both  the  developed  and  tbe  devel- 
oping nations.  So  at  a  time  that  should  be 
an  accelerating  one  In  economic  develop- 
ment, we  are  actually  slowing  down  and  one 
in  danger  of  losing  our  momentum. 

The  gross  national  product  of  all  the  In- 
dustrial nations  Is  now  running  about  91  ^ 
trlllloQ  a  year.  A  figure  of  1%  for  tbe  gross 
flow  of  economic  aid — which  many  authori- 
ties have  recommended  and  which  I  myself 
feH  would  be  appropriate — cmd  would  work 
out  to  about  gI5  billion,  double  the  present 
Isrel. 

Tbe  best  hope  for  bringing  about  an  In- 


crease of  these  dimensions  In  the  level  of 
aid  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  a  gradual  transition 
to  the  multinational  approach.  In  the  past, 
our  own  government  has  tried  without  much 
success  to  persuade  other  countries  to  step 
up  their  aid.  but  they  have  understandable 
misgivings  about  supporting  purely  Ameri- 
can alms.  However,  they  might  be  more 
willing  to  provide  funds  through  a  multi- 
national agency  such  as  the  World  Bank,  If 
the  United  States  showed  'that  It,  too,  was 
prepared  to  raise  Its  own  contribution. 

Now  that  we  have  learned  how  to  make 
foreign  aid  work,  we  should  not  be  reluctant 
to  apply  Increasing  reeources  to  the  task. 
Surely,  a  nation  which  can  afford  to  spend 
•20  billion  br  more  In  Vietnam,  can  afford 
to  spend  a  fraction  as  much  to  eliminate 
the  conditions  that  feed  such  confiicu. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  rather  than 
cutting  back  on  foreign  aid  funds.  Congress 
would  be  well  advised  to  set  an  example  for 
other  indtistriEU  nations  by  maintaining  and 
even  increasing  our  own  efforts.  What  we 
need  U  a  progressively  expanded  program  of 
assistance,  not  a  reduced  one.  In  this 
critical  area,  the  choice  we  face  Is  to  bear 
the  costs — onerous  though  they  may  be — 
or  bear  the  consequences  of  evading  them. 

America  stands  today  as  a  citadel  of  free- 
dom and  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  world's 
impoverished  millions.  Our  plsce  on  his- 
tory's canvas  may  well  dcpt:nd  on  whether 
we  live  up  to  the  hopes  of  those  wbo  look 
to  us  to  find  democracy's  premises  vindicated 
and  its  promises  fulfilled. 
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dolph iDclndcs  Letter  to  Vice  Pretideot 
Fron  Editor  Jib  Coattocli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wnr  txroinu 
Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  28.  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  gifted  constituents,  the  editor  of 
the  Hillbilly,  In  Richwood,  W.  Va..  Jim 
Comstock,  has  sent  to  me  a  copy  of  an 
open  letter  to  Vice  President  Humphrkt, 
which  Is  being  printed  in  that  news- 
paper. With  this  communication,  Mr. 
Comstock  forwarded  a  book  which  he 
had  purchased  to  give  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  present 
Mr.  HuMPHitrr  with  this  gift. 

Mr.  Comstock's  letter,  Mr.  President. 
states  his  rersons  for  the  gift  eloquently 
and  thoroughly,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Got  for  Mk.  HuimacT 

Dkam  Hnantr:  I  hope  you  won't  mind  my 
c&lllng  you  that,  eren  If  you  have  doubtlessly 
forfotten  that  I  and  everybody  else  In  my 
home  town  called  you  Hubert  that  day  you 
and.  uh.  ICurlel.  Tislted  with  us  and  went 
llthlng  up  at  Summit  Lake,  and  then  ate 
runpfl  with  uf  over  at  the  new  school  build- 
ing, and  then  walked  up  and  down  the 
■treet  shaking  bands  with  people  and  talk- 
ing to  them  about  the  thing  closest  to  your 
heart,  namely  you.  Then,  later,  If  you  will 
recall,  which  you  really  cant.  I  sat  with  some 
fellows  at  the  Press  Club  In  Charleston  and 
you  were  eating  with  your  tong  In  one  end 
of  the  room  and  John  Kennedy  was  eating 
with  his  assoclatee  In  the  other.  Kennedy. 
maybe  you  recall,  got  up  and  left  without 
laying  boo  to  anybody,  even  though  the 
room  was  filled.  Later  you  got  up  to  go  and 
my  table  was  In  your  path.  I  said  to  the 
fellows  with  me,  Don  lyery  and  Herb  Kap- 
low  and  a  girl,  whose  name  I  forget,  all 
with  radio  and  TV  out  of  Washington,  and 
Ken  Kxirtz,  with  radio  and  TV  out  of  Charles- 
ton. I  said,  "Here's  old  Hubert's  acid  teat 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  politician  he  Is.  If 
be  remembers  me  after  seeing  me  but  one 
day  two  weeks  ago.  then  hell  pass."  Well 
Hubert,  you  paased.  Tou  passed  right  by, 
and  then  you  turned  on  your  heels  and 
you  could  have  knocked  us  aU  over  with 
three  feathers  because  you  said,  "Jim,  what 
brings  you  to  town?"  And  then,  "If  there's 
snythlng  I  can  do  for  you  while  you  are 
here  let  me  know."  And  you  chuckled  and 
shook  hands  all  around  and  left. 

But  what  I  am  writing  you  about,  Mr. 
^ce  President,  Is  that  I  have  a  litUe  gift  for 
you.  I  think  It  can  safely  be  said  that 
TOU  have  everything,  but  If  you  dldnt  hava 
•mythlng  before  your  trip  the  other  day. 
you  certainly  got  It  there,  and  I  have  tlM 
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gift  thai  you  give  a  Vice  President  who  has 
everything. 

Under  separate  cover.  I  am  sending  you  a 
book.  Let  me  tell  you  briefly  what  the  book 
Is  about,  and  the  best  way  to  start  off  Is  by 
telling  yo\ir  that  my  life  is  blessed  —  or 
plagued,  however  you  look  at  It — by  little 
ocdnddences.  Two  came  together  Just  the 
other  day.  I  headed  toward  a  second  hand 
store  to  see  what  I  might  ,flnd  among  the  <dd 
books.  I  passed  a  newsstand  and  stopped 
to  buy  a  New  Ycfffc  Timer  I  was  shocked  to 
see  a  picture  of  some  Paris  hippies  and  beat- 
niks burning  the  American  flag  in  protest  to 
your  presence  there.  At  the  second  hand 
store  I  folded  the  paper  and  nmimaged. 
There  was  only  one  book  that  I  fancied  and 
that  Is  where  a  singular  thing  Ued  In  with 
the  flag-burning.  TTie  name  of  the  book  was 
"They  Speak  for  a  NaUon:  Letters  from 
Prance."  Three  French  writers  had  edited 
the  book.  Eve  Curie.  Philippe  Barres.  and 
Raoul  de  Roussy  de  Sales,  and  the  American 
Orm  of  Doubleday.  Doran  had  published  It. 

That  book  Is  a  little  gift  from  me  to  you, 
S«r.  Vice  President,  because  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing for  you  either  of  the  two  tiroes  when 
I  could  have,  and  because,  since  your  trip 
to  Europe,  my  stock  In  you  has  gone  up 
quite  a  few  points.  Sometime  when  you 
are  too  weary  to  sleep  and  turn  on  the  light 
and  fumble  for  something  to  read  and  free 
yourself  of  the  bad  dream  of  eggs  and  yellow 
paint  and  rotten  vegetables,  you  might  pick 
up  this  book  and  read  It. 

The  first  line  that  came  from  the  Curle- 
Barres-Roussyde  Sales  pen,  says:  "This  book 
Is  an  attempt  to  give  to  the  American  people 
an  un-retouched  picture  of  the  people  tA 
Prance." 

The  picture  Isnt  exactly  like  the  one  you 
have,  BIr.  Vice  President.  But  let  three  au- 
thors proceed:  "TTie  Prench  people,  who 
have  known  national  independence  for  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years,  are  now  enslaved 
by  their  enemies.  Two  million  of  them  are 
prisoners  of  war.  Several  other  millions 
live  In  the  occupied  sone.  watched  by  Ger- 
man soldiers.  Others  still.  In  the  unoccu- 
pied Eone,  are.  If  we  may  say  so,  on  parole. 
Every  one  of  these  forty  mUllon  people — 
man,  woman,  or  child — has  been,  since  the 
spring  of  1940.  a  witness  and  a  victim  of  an 
appalling  series  of  disasters." 

They  go  on  and  the  going  becomes  more 
terrible,  evoking  memories  of  bad  days  for 
all.  But  this  Is  only  the  Introduction  to 
the  book,  telling  what  the  book  Is  about. 
And  brtefiy,  Mr.  Vice  President,  It  is  a  book 
made  up  of  messages  from  the  people  of 
Prance — those  In  the  high  places  and  those 
In  the  very  low — all  talking  to  the  American 
people,  pleading  with  them  to  help  them. 

Have  you  a  minute  for  a  few  of  them? 
"We  want  to  be  saved.  We  want  to  be 
freed.  We  want  the  Germans  out  of  our 
country."  "We  want  to  go  on  fighting. 
There  was  nobody  to  tell  us  to  do  it.  But 
one  day  you  will  find  us  ready  to  fight 
again."  And  another  one:  "Enslaved  for- 
ever. Prance  would  not  be  Prance  any  more. 
She  would  be  dead.  We  would  mourn  her 
desperately,  but  we  would  not  wish  to  sur- 
vive her."  One  more:  "The  friends,  the  only 
possible  saviours  for  us  are  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. The  enemies  are  the  Germans,  the 
Huns  who  have  slaughtered  the  Prench,  who 
have  robbed  them,  who  have  taken  their 
land  after  having  expelled  them,  who  are 
taking  their  colonies,  their  Industries,  ttMlr 
raw  materials.** 


These  messages  were  written  by  name- 
leas  Prenchmen  and  smuggled  out  of  the 
country  and  put  Into  this  appealing  book. 
How  could  we  Ignore  a  message  like  this:  "Do 
not  fall  to  tell  to  the  prominent  citizen  in 
the  White  House,  and  to  all  your  compa- 
triots, that  our  hearts  beat  In  unison  with 
theirs.  We  await  you  with  a  grave  serenity 
and  unshakable  resolution.  Long  live  the 
United  States  and  all  the  heroic  defenders 
of  Liberty,  Equailty,  and  Pratcmlty."  AU 
the  messages  are  so  tender,  so  app^Ulng! 
And  the  three  writers — Eve  Curie,  Philippe 
Barrea,  Raoul  de  Roussy  de  Sales — are  they 
■tUl  living?— how  did  they  greet  you.  Mr. 
Vice  President? 

Did  they  remember  that  they  had  written: 

"This  book  tells  about  the  Prench  people 
very  simple  facts  which  would  not  have 
deserved  any  statements  at  all  a  short  time 
ago:  The  Prench  dislike  the  Nazis — the 
Prench  want  to  be  free — the  Prench  pray 
for  victory — the  Prench  love  America.  At 
this  moment,  unfortunately,  such  simple 
facu  have  to  be  reaffirmed  stubbornly,  as 
a  healthy  antidote  to  some  astounding  of- 
ficial Prench  statements  and  decisions.  TTie 
three  undersigned  Prench  people  are  writers 
by  profession.  But  It  Is  not  in  this  capacity 
that  they  present  this  book.  They  are 
simply  three  out  of  forty  million  French 
men  and  wcanen  wlwse  hearts  have  not 
changed,  who  have  remained  faithful  to  their 
friendships  and  determined  In  their  revolt 
against  oppression.  We  are  absolutely  con- 
vinced that,  as  soon  as  It  will  become  hu- 
manly possible,  our  compatriots  wriii  help 
the  common  victory  from  inside  France  Just 
as  so  many  thousands  of  us  try  to  help  it 
from  the  outside." 

That  Is  nice  writing.  Isnt  It,  Mr.  Vice 
President?  But  Isn't  this  letter  to  Ameri- 
cans from  a  group  of  people  from  a  little 
Prench  town  the  sweetest  thing  of  all? 

"The  French  have  been  deeply  moved  by 
your  generous  shipment  of  clothes  and  sup- 
plies for  their  little  children.  They  warmly 
thank  you  for  them.  The  little  children  of 
Prance  will  remember." 


Sacceu  ia  Soatkwest  SchoaU 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIMNCSOT* 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  26,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  recently  of  the 
schools  In  Southwest  Washington,  par- 
ticularly the  new  trlschool  elementary 
system.  In  some  cases.  I  believe,  there 
has  been  more  heat  than  light.  Thus,  I 
was  pleased  to  read  recently  the  very 
straightforward  and  objective  report  In 
the  Washington  Star  on  the  Southwest 
schools. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  here  In  Congress  I  am 
concerned  about  education  In  the  Dis- 
trict. As  the  father  of  five  school-age 
children,  I  have  a  personal  Interest  in 
Southwest     schools.     Next     year     our 
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70ur«e8t  child  wUl  attend  klodersarten 
ftt  Amidon.  Currently.  I  have  three 
children  at  Jefferson  Junior  High  and 
one  at  Western  EU«h. 

Like  all  parents.  Mrs.  Praaer  and  I  ar« 
concerned  about  our  children's  educa- 
tion.  Before  moving  into  Southwest 
Waahtngton  from  the  suburbs  we  visited 
Jeflerson  and  Western  and  were,  frankly, 
pleasantly  surprised.  We  talked  to 
counselors  and  principals  and  observed 
the  students.  After  some  months  In 
these  ftchoola  we  find  they  compare  fav- 
orably with  the  public  schools  they  at- 
tended In  Montgomery  County.  Md..  and 
to  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  my  home  district. 

This  doe«  not  mean  that  our  schools 
In  Washington.  Montgomery  County,  or 
MlnneapollA.  do  not  need  more  financial 
help.  They  do— all  of  them.  But  we 
mlao  need  to  have  confidence  In  our  pub- 
Uc  schools.  Tliey  need  our  support  and 
our  encouragement,  not  blanket  criti- 
cism and  condemnation.  Improving 
education  for  all  children  ought  to  be  our 
goal 

With  permission.  »4r.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert the  Star's  article  with  this  goal  in 
mind.  It  Illustrates  the  improvements 
already  taking  place  as  a  result  of  edu- 
cation bills  passed  by  Congress.  I  hope 
It  will  encourage  Members  to  vote 
needed  appropriations  for  District  of 
Columbia  schools  and  other  education 
bills.  We  need  this  money  to  bring  all 
■cboola  to  the  District  and  In  the  Na- 
tion up  to  the  level  of  the  best  Southwest 
Kiiools  and  we  need  to  go  on  from  there. 

Education  Is  our  best  national — and 
local — investment;  to  neglect  It  Is  to  im- 
poverish future  generations. 

The  article  follows: 

SlBOKG    &TAWT   OV   TBEXS   ICXSOVD   SCHOOLS   IS 

QtnXTXHQ    COMPLAIKTa 

(By  Jobn  Stacks) 

aiz  moatbs  ago  many  parents  lo  South  weal 
Wsablngtan  «w«  swearliig  ai  the  city's  school 
snperlntcxutent.  eoDdemning  the  bo&rd  of 
wSuofttlon  uid  threatenlDg  to  yank  their 
chUdren.  out  of  the  area's  elementary  echooU. 

Their  anger  was  provoked  by  the  board's 
plan  Co  merge  the  three  schools  In  the 
South  WMt. 

The  huge  urban  renewal  effort  In  South- 
west had  left  schooi  populmtlons  In  relatively 
Isolated  sections.  The  new  high-rise  luxury 
apartments  and  smart  town  houses  were 
clu£tere<^  In  such  a  way  that  chUdren  from 
the  upper-Income  housing  all  went  to 
AnUdon. 

Amidon  also  had  slightly  more  than  half 
lU  student  body  coming  to  scbood  frocn 
garden-type  public  housing.  Sypbax  and 
Bowen  schools  served  exclusively  low-Income 
areas.  Including  a  giant  high-rise  publlo 
housing  project  at  1200  Delaware  Ave. 

The  plan  for  the  merger  c&Ued  for  two 
grades  at  each  school — first  and  second  at 
Syphax.  third  and  fourth  at  Amidon  and  flftb 
and  sixth  at  Bowen.  Each  school  also  houses 
Its  own  klndenpLTten  classes. 

Oppoeltlofi  to  the  merger  was  strong.  It 
Included,  along  witb  parenta  of  Amidon 
children.  Supt.  Carl  P.  Hansen,  who  obviously 
feared  for  the  future  of  Amidon,  the  cradle 
of  his  well-known  program  In  basic  educa- 
tion. 

But  strong  pressure  was  conUng  from  an- 
other group  of  Dew  Southwest  parents  who 
disliked  the  educational  dliTerencee  between 
Amidon  and  her  sister  schools  and  who  also 
^»parently  ~wav  concerned  about  a  rising 
masiiliiiiiiil  against  the  luxury  home  and 
apartment  dwellers  that  seemed  to  be  build- 


ing up  In  the  poorer  sections  of  their  com- 
munity. 

These  parents  wanted  the  merger  and  were 
backed  by  parents  In  the  poorer  areas  of 
Southwest,  who  were  organised  by  antlpov- 
erty  workers. 

Vocal  opposition  to  the  plan  has  now  sub- 
sidized. Mrs.  Elaine  Jenkins,  community  co- 
ordinator for  the  three  schools,  reports  she 
has  had  no  complaints  In  the  last  month. 
Oomplalnu  from  parents  before  that  were 
largely  minor  and  mechanical  and  easily 
taken  care  of.  she  said. 

While  It  has  been  reported  that  racial  in- 
tegration was  the  aim  of  the  merger.  It  was 
In  fact  socio-economic  integration  and  the 
elimination  of  obvious  differences  in  educa- 
tional quality  that  were  the  alms  of  the 
school    board. 

Thus  the  final  succeas  of  the  trl-echool  plan 
wiu  hinge  on  Its  abUlty  to  keep  and  attract 
middle-Income  families,  both  Negro  and 
white,  end  to  raise  the  quality  of  education 
In  all  three  schools. 

While  it  Is  to  early  to  pronounce  the 
merger  plan  a  complete  sucxress.  the  early  tn- 
dloetlons  are  that  in  Its  first  semester  of 
operation  the  merger  Is  off  to  a  very  strong 
■tart. 

Some  Amidon  children  did  leave  the  area 
before  the  merger  was  aocompUabed,  but 
school  offlclala  maintain  the  rate  of  transfer 
to  other  schools  was  no  greater  than  normal 
and  that  the  tranfera  were  balanced  by  new 
registrations. 

Since  the  January  merger  there  has  been 
no  change,  offlclala  tnslat.  In  the  overall 
socio-economic  tialance  in  the  three  schools. 
The  ratio  of  poor  children  to  others  remain 
about  90  percent  to  10  percent  in  the  3.000- 
pupll  system.  The  very  amallneas  of  the  lat- 
t^T  portion  makes  It  all  the  more  remarkable 
tbat  the  ratio  has  not  changed  subetantlally. 

In  the  period  frotn  January  to  mld-AprU. 
Amidon  Elementary  School  lost  33  pupils.  13 
Negro  and  11  white.  Only  one  of  these 
chUdren  went  to  a  private  school.  Officials 
calculate  that  only  one  of  the  Negro  traziofen 
was  living  In  the  upper-Income  housing  and 
that  moat  of  the  white  transfers  involved 
moves  out  of  the  Washington  area  aaaoclated 
with  fathers  being  asatgned  new  duties  with 
the  government. 

Transfers  Into  Amldoo  alpce  January  give 
the  school  a  net  loos  of  two  White  and  a  gain 
of  eight  Negro  children. 

Nineteen  children,  all  Negroee.  left  the 
Bowen  School.  Transfers  Into  the  school  left 
It  with  a  net  gain  of  two  white  children  and 
a  loss  of  14  Negro  chUdren. 

Twenty-eight  children  left  Sypbax  ele- 
mentary but  Incoming  trvnafera  left  the 
school  with  a  gmln  of  ooe  white  child  and  a 
Joes  of  nine  Negro  children. 

The  net  change  In  all  three  ecfaoots  leaves 
the  overall  proportion  of  white  and  Negro 
children  nearly  unchanged.  The  ratio  of 
public  housing  to  upper-lnccene  raising  chil- 
dren Is  also  unchanged. 

At  this  point,  at  least  the  merger  has 
been  remarkably  successful  In  Its  abUlty  to 
hold  children.  More  significant  results  wlU 
be  seen  In  September,  however.  About  SO 
parents  are  known  to  be  applying  to  pri- 
vate schools,  and  others  will  undoubtedly 
leave  the  area.  Put  new  high-rise  bousing 
Is  opening  In  the  Southwest  and  eo  other 
children  wUl  move  In.  The  economic  bal- 
ance when  school  opens  In  the  fall  wUI  be 
the  first  hard  indicator  of  the  plan's  at- 
tractiveness  to   middle-Income    famlltec. 

School  officials  are  moving  ahead  with 
plans  to  improve  the  education  children  in 
the  Southwest  will  receive.  Bach  school  now 
has  full-time  specialists  In  reading,  art.  mu- 
sic, language  and  physical  education.  Moot 
schools  In  the  city  must  share  such  special 
services  on  a  one-time  a  week  basla. 

Teachers,  always  the  decisive  factor  In 
sucoeseful  learning,  are  now  participating  In 
an  Imaginative  program  operated  by  Arena 


Stage  In  which  their  ablUty  to  perform — 
literally — In  front  of  a  class  Is  being  im- 
proved. So-called  theatre  games  are  be- 
ing taught  so  that  teachers  can  use  role- 
plajrlng  and  student  drama tleatlons  as  meth- 
ods of  teaching  material. 

The  National  Teacher  Oorps  has  placed 
four  full-time  teachers  and  four  part-tUne 
teachers  In  the  Bowen  school.  Alt  schools 
are  now  qualified  under  Title  1  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act  for  special  fed- 
eral funds. 

On  May  1.  a  series  of  twloe-a-week  "special 
Interest"  classes  will  t>e  scheduled  In  the 
afternoon  that  will  permit  chUddren  to  select 
their  own  subject  matter. 

These  special  classes  also  will  permit  much 
more  interchange  between  the  socio-econom- 
ic groups  than  Is  now  occurring.  When  the 
merger  was  accomplishes,  classes  were  moved 
Intact  with  their  teachers.  Thus,  at  the 
moment,  children  formerly  at  Amidon  ore 
still  In  classes  with  the  children  they  knew  at 
Amidon.  and  the  children  from  Bowen  and 
Syphax  are  still  not  mixed  with  the  Amldoa 
children  In  claasroonu. 

After-school  actlvlUea  and  such  special 
actlvlUes  as  school  safety  patrols  are  organ- 
ized with  an  eye  toward  bolstering  maximum 
contact  between  the  two  groups.  The  princi- 
pals In  the  three  schools  report  no  serious 
Incidents  between  chUdren  of  the  different 
groups  and  they  continue  to  beUeve  that, 
left  alone,  the  children  wUI  get  along  weU. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  District 
Board  of  EducaUoo  last  week,  two  parents 
from  Southwest  came  to  congratulate  ths 
board  membera  and  the  school  admliUstn- 
tlon  on  the  early  success  of  the  merger. 

And  they  suggested  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  board  begin  planning  now  for 
classroom  org&nlaatton  for  the  fall.  Some 
trl-Rchool  officials  beUeve  that  strict  read- 
ing group  classes  should  be  followed,  even 
though  this  wUl  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
most  of  the   Amidon   children   together.       * 

One  of  the  school  prlndpala.  William 
Boyd  of  Bowen.  favors  following  Supt.  Han- 
sen's suggested  plan  of  grouping  children 
by  achievement  only  In  reading,  and  allow- 
ing other  classes  to  consist  of  chUdren  from 
all  achievement  levels. 

Still  others  in  the  system  favor  extensive 
use  of  team  teaching  and  the  elimination 
of  grades  and  tracks  as  they  now  are  used 
in   the   elementary  system. 

When  parenu  this  week  asked  for  ded- 
Blons  on  the  organizations  plans.  Supt.  Ban- 
sen  repUcKl  with  a  request  that  the  parents 
give  him   their  suggestions. 

Both  parents  and  school  officials  seem 
determined  to  avoid  what  could  be  a  destruc- 
tive fight  over  organization.  If  Hansen's 
Amidon  plan  and  the  track  system  are 
pitted  against  other  forms  of  orgaiuzatloa, 
a  largely  symtwUc  argument  would  follow 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  trl- 
school  plan  a  test  of  political  strength  rather 
than  a  significant  rational  experiment  in 
education. 

Flexible  dlscussloo  of  grouping  plana  may 
weU  produce  a  combination  of  Ideas  designed 
to  best  serve  all  the  children  lo  the  merged 
schools. 

There  Is  now  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  three  school  principals  that  the  chU- 
dren tr&nxterred  from  their  schools  to  one 
of  the  others  In  the  subsystem  may  be  get- 
ting shortchanged  In  their  new  echools. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Miller,  principal  at  Amidon 
reports  more  behavior  problems  In  her  school 
since  the  merger.  She  refused  to  comment 
on  the  quality  of  her  new.  merged  teaching 
staff  and  plainly  wonder  about  the  success 
of  former  Amidon  pupils  In  other  schools. 

Boyd,  on  the  other  hand,  wonder*  about 
his  chUdren  now  at  Amidon.  Be  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  problems  of  disadvan- 
taged children  and  Is  concerned  that  ths 
care  he  was  giving  may  not  be  avaUable  10 
the  other  schools. 
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lnt«e«tlngly,  the  concern  for  the  chUdren 
raiu  in  other  directions,  concern  for  the 
Amidon  chUd  now  In  what  was  always  a 
low-lncomc  school  and  concern  for  the  dla- 
kdvantaged  chUd  who  Is  now  In  Amidon. 

This  two-way  concern  is  probably  healthy. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  merged  schools  recog- 
QlBS  It  and  point  out  that  It  Indicates  In- 
Tolvement  of  both  economic  ends  of  the 
neighborhood  In  the  future  of  the  plan. 

Another  eomjnunlty-wlde  concern  has 
been  the  assignment  of  tri-school  graduates 
to  Junior  high  school.  In  the  past,  Amidon 
children  went  to  Jefferson  Junior  Blgb  while 
Bowen  and  Sypbax  children  went  to  Randall 
Junior  High. 

In  effect,  the  Junior  high  assignments 
were  extensions  of  the  differences  between 
Amidon  and  her  two  sister  schools,  so  this 
week  school  officials  announced  that  all  trl- 
Bchool  children  would  be  permitted  to  go  to 
Jefferson. 

Another  high  school  official  also  Indicated 
he  is  attempting  to  get  funds  and  staff  to 
make  Randall  a  copy  of  the  highly  success- 
ful Jefferson  program  so  tbat  both  the 
secondary  schools  In  Southwest  wUl  be  com- 
parable. 

As  was  the  case  before  the  merger,  the 
success  of  the  tn-«chool  plan  hinges  on 
parental  confidence.  At  this  point  confi- 
dence appears  high  and  most  parents  and 
school  officials  are  optimistic.  And  the 
school  administration  seems  to  be  making 
every  effort  to  Insure  future  confidence  and 
gticcess  In  the  Souttiweat  experiment. 


TIm  R«le  of  tke  VwHa  SUtei  as  a  Great 
Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHT 

or   MINNSSOTa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  In  a 
recent  stonn  at  Unity  Church.  St.  Paul, 
Minn..  Rev.  Arthur  Poote  discussed  the 
role  of  the  United  States  In  world 
politics.  He  reviews  our  isolationist  past, 
expresses  his  concern  about  neolm- 
perl&llsm.  and  criticizes  the  concept  of 
"manifest  destiny"  as  politically  unreal- 
istic and  morally  Indefensible.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

Tm   AMXaiCAN    iMPZalAL   X>zsxabs 

Today.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the  role 
America  Is  playing  In  this  revolutionary  age, 
now  that  our  country  has  become  the  giant 
poteer.  the  "center  of  gravity  In  the  world 
economy."  Ambassador  Harlan  Cleveland 
comments: 

"In  the  Jungle  of  world  poUtlcs.  we  are 
bow  the  lion." 

The  age  of  ImperlalLsm  Is  supposed  to  be 
passed.  The  great  pre-war  Emplree  of  the 
British  and  French,  the  Dutch.  Belgian,  and 
German,  have  Indeed  crumbled,  and  In  their 
places  we  find  ecorea  of  newly  independent 
haUons.  varying  In  sixe  from  the  tiny  Is- 
land of  Ualta.  all  the  way  to  the  great  sub- 
continent of  India.  It  doesn't  seem  too  long 
sgo  that  Winston  Churchill  announced  that 
he  had  not  become  Prime  Minister  to  "pre- 
Ude  over  the  liquidation  of  His  Majesty's 
Empire".  TK  His  Majesty's  Empire  has  in- 
deed been  liquidated. 


This  la  a  poet-colonial  age.  Tet  the  word 
"Imperial"  In  today's  fe<^lc  Is  there  on  pur- 
pose. America  has  stepped  Into  the  "power 
vacuum"  left  by  the  rapid  liquidation  of 
Empires,  OS  well  as  by  Ilurope's  exhausUoa 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We  have  be- 
come the  great  Imperial  power  In  the  world. 
True,  the  game  In  which  we  find  ourselvea 
thoroughly  engaged  Is  not  a  colonial  or  ex- 
ploitative one.  We  are  not  Interested  In 
empire -building  for  the  aame  reasons  the 
British  and  the  Western  Europeans  were  In 
tlmea  past.  Ours  Is  a  neo-linp«rlalism.  one 
Which  is  Interested  not  in  territorial  expan- 
sion, but  In  maintaining  the  status  quo.  tn 
protecting  our  own  favored  economio  ad- 
vantage, and  perhaps  most  of  all,  tn  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  Communism.  We  are 
Intent  on  playing  the  role  of  world  poUce* 
man;  or  better,  since  police  are  a  properly 
coiuututed  authority  seeUng  to  enforce  a 
set  of  generally  agr«»d  upon  laws,  our  role 
Is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  self-appointed  vig- 
ilantes of  the  early  Western  frontier. 

OnS  ISOLATIONIST  FAST 

First  Of  all,  let  us  look  at  this  charge,  so 
frequently  levelled  at  us  by  the  non-Ameri- 
can world.  Tou  and  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
the  United  States  as  an  Imperial  nation:  In 
fact,  we  have  a  strong  distaste  even  for  the 
word.  This  stems  from  our  American  heri- 
tage. We  were  British  colonies  ourselves, 
once,  and  prize  the  stories  of  our  forefathers' 
break-Bway  from  that  Empire.  We  are  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Oiu-  anceaters  threw  tea  Into  Boston  Harbor, 
wintered  miserably  at  Valley  Forge,  am- 
bushed the  Hessian  mercenaries  at  Tren- 
ton, and  finally  forced  Comwallls  to  sur- 
render at  Yorktown.  Then  for  a  century  and 
a  half  we  were  pretty  much  left  alone,  with  a 
great  ocean  on  either  side  to  protect  us.  and 
a  lot  of  natlon-bulldlng  to  do  In  our  own 
backyard.  Our  own  twrders  were  wide,  pro- 
viding ample  room  for  expansion,  and  Inex- 
haustible seemed  the  natural  resources  wait- 
ing to  be  exploited.  Only  to  the  American 
Indian,  t  suppose,  did  we  appear  to  be  im- 
perialists. 

8o  we  lived  in  our  Western  Bden.  largely 
letting  the  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by.  un- 
Involved  In  Europe's  squabbles  and  turmoils, 
secure  In  our  Isolation.  True,  we  mounted 
a  few  minor  imperial  exploits  Id  the  19th 
century.  Commodore  Perry  forced  tbft  Jap- 
anese to  open  their  ports  to  our  Yankee 
traders  In  18&3.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  we  got  embroiled  with  the  Span- 
lards;  and  out  of  the  Spanish -American  war 
came  our  first  colonies.  In  the  Caribbean  and 
In  the  Pacific.  Came  1917,  and  for  the  first 
time  American  troops  landed  In  Europe: 
then  came  the  American  Expeditionary 
Junket  to  Russia,  In  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  stop  the  Communist  Revolution. 

But  despite  all  this,  we  were  stlU,  clearly 
enough,  an  an  tl- Imperialist  people.  No  one 
would  have  thought  otherwise  of  us  then. 
Woodrow  Wilson  galvanized  the  ttaaglnaUoa 
of  the  world  with  bis  Fourteen  Points,  and 
his  League  of  Nations.  But  the  American 
people  quickly  turned  their  backs  on  Eu- 
rope, and  refused  to  Join  the  League. 

On  the  eve  of  Word  War  n,  we  were  stlU 
strong  Isolationist.  Franklin  Delano  Rooae- 
velt  needed  all  his  persuasive  eloquence  to 
secure  sufllclent  support  for  his  policy  ot 
limited  assistance  to  the  AUlee  in  their  flght- 
to-the-death  with  Hitler  and  Muieollnl. 
otm  "rAa-rLtJMC  SATn-s  uwx" 

All  this  seems  ancient  history  now.  What 
a  revolution  has  taken  place  In  the  last 
thirty  years,  since  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
began  talking  about  "quarantining  aggres- 
son."  Today,  our  Empire  stretches  round 
the  world.  Involving  "five  continents  and  a 
far-flung  network  of  military  tMses."  Our 
troops  are  stationed  skll  over  the  map— in  the 
Arctic  and  In  Arabia,  from  "Greenland's  ley 


mountains"  to  Southeast  Asia's  steaming 
Jungle*.  In  Korea,  and  In  central  Etirope; 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  In  the  South  Pa> 
clfic.  And  I  should  be  surprised  If  there 
were  a  single  person  In  this  room,  nay,  in 
our  entire  State,  who  could  take  a  map  of 
the  world  and  list  all  the  countries  where 
we  have  military  Installations. 

This  vast  network  of  bases  and  deployment 
of  troops  Is  the  result  of  the  postwar  policy 
set  forth  by  George  Kennan,  I  believe,  orig- 
inally, and  adopted  by  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration— the  poUcy  of  "Containment"  of 
Communism.  It  was  assumed  that  the  So- 
viet Union  had  a  great  yen  for  territorial 
expanalon,  and  that  this  must  be  curbed, 
until  such  time  as  Industrial  development 
and  more  conservative  leadership  should 
bring  about  moderation  and  the  desire  for 
"peaceful  coexistence".  So  came  the  won- 
derfully successful  Marshall  Plan:  and 
Nato.  the  Berlin  Airlift — our  underwnung  of 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

THS  am)  or  tsb  cou>  wab 

Bo  far  as  Europe  and  Russia  are  concerned. 
the  policy  of  containment  appears  to  have 
been  successful;  leaBl:wise.  further  Soviet  ex- 
pansion has  not  taken  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, Russia  has  withdrawn  at  various 
points — In  Europe  and  in  Asia — from  Its 
Finnish  naval  base,  and  the  Danish  Island 
of  Bornhold,  and  from  Eastern  Austria. 
Stalin  has  passed  from  the  scene,  and  those 
who  have  followed  him  have  been  less  b«lU- 
coee.  Ttia  "Cold  War"  Is  generally  assumed 
by  Europeans — and  not  simply  by  General 
de  Oaulle — to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Russia 
appeals  to  have  become  a  "status  quo 
Power",  primarily  conoemed  with  preserving 
the  peace  and  In  improving  her  own  Internal 
well-being. 

The  great  event  of  the  past  twenty  year*, 
as  Professor  H.  Stuart  Hughes  of  Harvard 
puts  it.  "Is  a  kind  of  non-event:  the  avoid- 
ance of  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  Different  people  offer  dif- 
ferent reasons  for  the  happy  outcome,  but 
most  ascribe  It  to  a  mixture  of  luck  and 
forbearance  at  the  critical  moment — most 
notably  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Hungarian  rebellion  of  19S6,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  1963.  Now 
Ihat  the  once  'Inevitable'  war  hoe  been  staved 
off  for  nearly  a  generation,  Europeans  find 
It  increasingly  logical  to  surmise  that  It 
win  never  occur.  And  the  natural  corollary 
of  such  a  conclusion  Is  the  hope  that  a 
similar  detente  can  be  achieved  after  a  fur- 
ther generation  of  standoff  between  the 
United  States  and  China." — The  Sation, 
January  3,  1966.  "The  Messianic  Pose:  Poet- 
Cold-War  Delusions" 

In  the  Far  East,  our  China  policy  has  not 
been  so  successful.  One  main  reason, 
among  the  many  that  might  be  suggested 
is  tlutt  we  are  white  men  in  Asia,  and  hence 
heirs  of  the  Asiatics'  an  tl- colonialism.  In 
Europe  our  presence  was  sought  by  peoples 
who  were  aware,  however  reluctantly,  that 
they  had  to  depend  for  their  own  safety  for 
a  time  on  our  military  might.  In  Indo- 
china, by  contrast,  we  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  French,  In  their  final  and  unsucceaaful 
effort  to  save  a  bunk  of  their  Empire-  With 
the  French  withdrawal,  we  were  left  "hold- 
ing the  bog." 

AH  ucftaXAt.  CAsaisoir  state 

But  let  me  not  divert  myself  ftom  my  main 
point :  that  we  have,  for  however  good  or  bad 
reasons,  allowed  ourselves  as  a  nation  to  be- 
come ever  more  deeply  Involved  in  world  af- 
fairs; more  specifically,  as  a  vast  military 
power.  In  policing  the  world.  In  containing 
the  Communist  monolith  (which  now  proves 
not  to  t>e  monoUthlc  after  all,  but  at  least 
a  two-headed  monster.)  From  a  nation  that 
was  antl-lmperlol  and  IsolaUonlst  as  late  as 
1030.  we  have  become  a  people  whose  tradi- 
tionally  ooEiservative   and    tsolaUon-mlnded 
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BepubUcao  Party  woald  include  In  lU  Plat- 
form tn  ISM.  a  plank  calling  for  no  lasa  than 
(and  I  quota)  "the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can bufl*  atrat«glcall;  dlapers«d  all  around 
the  world." 

Tm.  w*  ttav*  becocoe  a  great  Imperial 
power,  an  empire  upon  whlcb  "the  sun  never 
sets."  Our  economy  ha«  become  dependent 
for  lu  healthy  functioning  on  Pentagon  pur- 
chaaLng  Co  the  tune  of  mllUona  of  doUan  a 
day.  Indeed,  we  hardly  know  whether  .jwe 
dare  pray  for  peace  and  dlaarmament.  lest 
the  reaultlng  dlalocatlone  in  our  economy 
throw  ua  Into  depreealon  and  chnoa.  Even 
before  Vietnam,  our  multl-bllllon  dollar  mil- 
itary expenditures  had  become  an  apparently 
ea&entiat  "ahot  In  the  arm",  necesaary  to  keep 
our  induatrlee  booming.  All  atwut  ua  Ij  the 
evidence,  if  we  care  to  look  at  It,  that  we 
are  steadily  tranaforming  America  Into  an 
Imperial  garrrlaon  state. 

"PA*     MMEmKAItk" 

Many  will  argue  that  our  global  involve* 
aient  haa  been  and  remains  essential  Co  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Thank  Ood.  they  eay. 
for  "Pax  Ainerlcana";  thank  Ood  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Free  World  has  fallen  into 
our  peace-loving  hands.  What  other  people 
oould  be  trusted  to  wield  luch  power,  and 
to  use  It  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind? 

On  the  contrary,  I  hsvs  choseh  to  call  our 
American  neo-lmperlallsm  "a  disease" — fol- 
lowing the  example  of  s  history  professor. 
Kuropsan  tailgr*  J.  A.  Lukacs  of  La  Salle 
College.  It  la  his  title,  from  an  article  In 
Tft9  American  Scholar,  that  I  have  borrowed 
for  this  discouive.  Our  neo-lmperlallsm  Is  a 
disease  because  It  Is  a  delusion,  and  may  eas- 
ily causa  our  death,  our  destruction.  We 
have  beooma  a  Colossus  of  Power — thanks 
to  our  natural  wealth,  our  industrial  prowess, 
and  our  fortunate  scooping  of  RtUer  tn  dis- 
covering the  secret  of  unleashing  atooilc  en- 
ergy. 

Said  Lord  Acton  long  before  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  pickMl  up  the  theme:  "Power  cor- 
rupts; and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolute- 
ly." Perhaps  we  can  no  longer  hear  this 
warning,  or  heed  it.  But  do  we  really  sup- 
pose that  we  have  either  the  Will  or  the 
Mora]  Right  to  act  as  the  world's  poUcemen. 
Lmpoelng  on  everyone  else  our  ovn  particular 
set  of  values? 

Harlan  Cleveland,  tn  his  Tht  OblijfatUms 
o/  Potcer,  answers  In  the  afllrmaUve.  "For  we 
are  probably"  he  says,  "the  only  nation  which 
now  has  the  wealth,  the  firepower,  the  airlift 
capacity,  the  organizational  skill  and  <we 
hope)  the  political  Imagination  to  put  to- 
gether an  operational  world  system  for  peace- 
ful change." 

Ambassador  Cleveland  Is.  X  beUeve.  a  fel- 
low Unitarian.  H«  la.  I  am  told,  a  delight- 
ful man.  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor. 
So  I  am  sorry  to  differ  with  him.  And  I  am 
sorry  to  differ  with  all  those  defenders  of  our 
foreign  policy,  from  our  President  down, 
who  speak  what  seems  to  me  to  t>e  "a  Lan- 
guage of  grandioee  political  evangelism  and 
world-wide  Lnterventlonlsm."  Says  Profes- 
sor Ransom  tn  the  Saturday  Review. 

"This  Is  a  modem  manifest  destiny,  which 
calls  upon  the  VM.  to  fight  globally  for  tbs 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." 

Bxu -ormMW  snoM 

If  such  manifest  destiny  really  has  become 
our  toratgn  policy,  I  think  we  must  cntlclBs 
It — both  on  groiyids  of  being  politically  un- 
realistic and  Utopian,  and  morally  inde- 
fensible. It  was  our  own  President  Wilson 
who  set  forth  the  principle  of  Self-Deter- 
mlnatlon  of  Peoples — a  principle  which  fore- 
told the  and  of  Colonial  Imperialism. 
Naturally,  ve  cherish  our  American  demo- 
cratio  values,  and  rightly  we  seek  to 
strangthan  them  at  home,  through  Civil 
Rtghu  legtslaUon.  the  defense  of  our  ClvU 
Liberties,  and  tn  many  other  ways.  Wa  shall 
defend  as  beat  we  can  our  right  to  determine 
our  own  future  as  a  people. 


But  the  rights  we  demand  for  ourselves. 
we  must  be  willing  to  give  to  others:  this 
Is  a  basic  democratic  concept.  The  peoplee 
of  the  world  have  the  right  to  choose  what- 
ever form  of  govammant  they  want,  and 
whatever  economic  system.  (This  right,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  right  to  subvert 
one's  neighbors;  for  this  Is  tha  opposite  of 
set -determination.  > 

So,  our  intervention  and  continued  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam — if  it  hss  any  moral  justi- 
fication whatever — must  be  to  aQow  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine,  with- 
out any  external  oo«rclon.  tha  shape  of  their 
own  future.  This  means  that  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  freely  choose  communism  and  re- 
union with  the  northern  half  of  their  coun- 
try— when  the  time  comes  that  a  plebesclte 
under  International  auspices  can  be  held. — 
that  we  kre  ready  to  let  it  go  that  way. 

But  the  question  of  American  imperialism 
reaches  far  beyond  this  sorry  Vietnam  War. 
Someday,  somehow  well  manage  to  pull  out 
of  this  "quagmire",  and  stop  throwing  our 
immense  military  strength  on  this  tiny,  di- 
vided Asiatic  nation.  Hopefully  we  shaU  have 
learned  an  Important  lesson  or  two,  and  first. 
In  the  words  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  that 
"a  policeman's  lot  is  not  a  he^py  one."  moat 
of  all  when  that  policeman  Is  actually  only 
a  vigilante  seeking  to  impose  his  will  and 
his  way  upon  a  people  who  do  not  really 
want  his  servicee. 

ATTtM    VimTAM.    WasT   ITKXTT 

It  was  time  we  learned  that  America  cannot 
permanently  prevent  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism by  military  means-^for  several  rea- 
sons. One  is  that  even  mighty  America 
cannot  afford  a  continuing  series  of  Vlet- 
nams.  or  several  Vletnams  simultaneously. 
If  It  Is  really  true  that  wa  have  rained  more 
bombs  on  North  Vietnam  than  the  Hazls 
aver  dumped  on  England,  or  we.  and  our 
Allies,  on  Germany,  throughout  World  War 
II,  then  It  ought  to  be  apparent  not  only 
that  bombing  Is  both  cruel  and  politically 
stupid,  but  also.  In  plain  economics,  a  cdos- 
sal  waste.  Obviously,  there  Is  a  limit  to  how 
much  of  this  Inhuman  brutality  wa  our- 
selves c&n  Gtomach.  Equally  obviously,  there 
is  a  limit  to  how  many  countries  tn  which 
we  can  afford  to  inCarvana.  We've  already 
bean  through  the  Korean  War,  though  our 
troops  are  stll  there,  and  tha  Cuban  Incident, 
though  Castro  continues  In  power,  and  the 
£)omlnlcan  Republic  mess,  as  well  as  our 
escalating  commltmeht  in  Vietnam.  What 
comes  next?  Nigeria?  Venezuela?  Who 
knows? 

A  second  reason  Is  that  military  inter- 
vention Is  not  necessarily  an  effective  re- 
sponse to  Communist  subversion,  especially 
"In  countries  like  South  Vietnam,  where  the 
peasantry  and  urban  lower  classes  have  deep- 
seated  grievances  against  an  entrenched  con- 
servative oligarchy."  Mara  was  a  tremen- 
doiis  prophet  tn  many  ways,  but  dead  wrong 
about  where  Communism  would  most  easily 
win  adherents.  Ha  thought  It  would  ha  In 
advanced,  industrial  nations.  Actually.  It 
has  bean  the  other  way  around, 
nlsm  has  made  little  headway  in  capM 
states,  where  economic  growtte^  fa»a.J^fiJ^ht 
a  rising  standard  of  living  for  moat 
But  it  has  won  out  in  Russia  and  in  Chlni 
basically  peasant  societies.  And  It  is  In 
other  backward.  Impoverished  regions — and 
not  in  the  highly  industrialized  societies  of 
the  West — that  Communism  has  made  Its 
best  showing. 

In  such  societies,  left-wing  radicalism, 
whether  indigenous  or  supported  by  foreign 
agitators,  can  exploit  Instability,  or  tha  long- 
term  grievances  of  tha  people  against  a  reac- 
tionary government.  Tha  bast  defense 
against  a  Communist  ooup  is.  one  suspects, 
not  military  intervention,  but  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living,  enlightened  land  reform,  and 
our  backing  of  strong  democractlo  leaden, 
the  advancement  of  capital  for  Industry,  and 
whatever  can  ha  calculated  to  give  stability 


to  a  government  through  the  emergance  of 
wide  population  support. 

MAKING   TR>   n.lf.   TH*    PKACKKXim 

Long,  long  ago  tha  Romans  learned  that 
policing  the  world  was  an  onerous  task,  and 
ultimately  an  Intolerable  ^rden.  It  Is  • 
task,  I  believe,  singularly  uncongenial  to 
the  American  people,  who  are  anything  but 
Machiavellian  at  heart.  We  are,  I  would 
Insist,  a  freedom  loving  people,  and  the 
American  idealism  that  is  our  birthright 
doesn't  rub  off  easily.  Utlitary  policing  had 
best  now  be  left  to  the  United  Nations.  Can 
the  U.N.  do  It?  Let  me  give  you  an  answer 
in  Che  words  of  a  wiser  person  than  I.  those 
of  Barbara  Ward,  the  British  pollUcal  scien- 
tist of  worldwide  stature:  they  are  takea 
from  her  latest  book.  Spaeeakip  Sarth.  In 
this  book  she  speaks  of  the  peace-keeping 
function  of  tha  UJ<.,  whlcb  already  we  have 
timidly  put  into  practice  on  several  occa- 
sions, despite  enormous  financial  dIfllcuUles. 

"This  is  the  concept  of  an  impartial,  in- 
ternational police  force  which  can  put  a 
stop  to  violence  and  keep  some  kind  of  truce 
while  peaceful  means  of  solving  the  problem 
are  explored.  .  .  ■ 

"The  'blue  berets*  of  the  UJ(.  have  kept 
peace  in  the  Gaza  Strip  for  over  a  decade. 
Tbey  held  India  and  Pakistan  in  a  sort  of 
truce  over  Kashmir  for  as  long.  In  the 
Congo,  the  biggest  effort  yet  made  at  least 
prevented  a  Viet  Nam  situation  from  de- 
veloping there.  To  buy  time  and  keep  the 
bl^  fellows  out  may  well  be.  In  some  crisea. 
tha  most  vital  contribution  that  can  be  made 
to  peace  and  if,  when  trouble  erupts,  our 
first  Instinct  is  to  reach  for  the  United 
Nations,  we  nuiy  find  we  have  msda  tha  first 
halting  step  away  from  the  dreadful  heights 
that  overlook  Armjigeddon." 

The  U.N.  remains  a  dangerously  weak  in- 
strument to  bear  tha  burdens  we  place  upon 
It,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have.  It  is  there 
that  we  need  to  put  far  more  of  our  faith. 

"THK   FATAL    ASaOGSNCK   OT   POWIX" 

Meanwhile.  I  think,  wet  should  seek  to 
curb,  through  discussion  and  persuasion  and 
whatever  political  influence  we  can  muster, 
our  American  Imperial  mania,  our  "Grand 
Delusion"  that  we  arc  so  strong  and  so  vir- 
tuous that,  acting  unilaterally,  and  indeed 
without  even  showing  "a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind",  we  can  keep 
everyone  else  tn  Una.  Senator  Pulbright  Is 
correct  in  InslsUng  that,  even  In  difficult 
times.  It  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  voice  our 
criticisms,  and  to  be  (to  the  degree  wa  feel 
we  mustj  our  government's  "loyal  opposi- 
tion." 

He  is  also  wise  in  warning  against  the 
"fatal  arrogance  of  power".  We  really  are 
suffering  from  such  arrogance — from  the 
deliislon  that  we  can  be  "tha  Scoutmasters 
of  the  World."  And  tha  worst  of  It  is.  wa 
don't  sea  ourselves  at  all  as  others  sac  us.  To 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are  hardly  nobis 
knights  In  shining  armor;  rather  wa  appear 
to  be  a  people  whoae  sudden  realization  of 
vast  military  power  has  gone  to  lu  head.  So 
let  us  beware  "the  fatal  arrogance  of  power". 

A  TMUITT-THaEZ   TCAa  TmOCC 

If  mankind  can  survive  the  20th  cantury— 
ir  It  can  reach  tha  year  3000  without  da- 
stroylng  Itself,  this  will  be  quite  an  achieve- 
ment. If  the  greatest  event  of  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  a  "non-event" — the 
avoidance  of  war  with  Russia,  the  next 
thirty-three  may  consider  its  greatest  vic- 
tory Just  the  fact  that  men  haveif  t  plunged 
to  universal  destruction  from  "the  dreadful 
heights   that  overlook   Armageddon'*. 

Wa  won't  have  peace  in  our  tUna.  Tha 
creaUon  of  a  soUd.  stable  World  Coco- 
munlty — a  reasonably  democratic  World 
Government — is  going  to  take  longer  than 
that,  perhaps  much  longer.  But,  with  luck. 
with  imagination,  and  irlth  forbearance,  ve 
may  possibly  have  a  thirty-three  year  truce— 
which  could  be  long  enough  for  a  lot  of  grow- 
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tng-up  to  take  place— the  growlng-up  of 
the  young,  politically  inexperienced  nations; 
the  mellowing  of  Red  China;  and  the  niatur- 
icg  of  the  United  Nations  Itself. 

So,  let  us  cultivate  national  patience  and 
forbearance,  and  realistic  goals.  Walter 
Ltppmann.  surely  one  of  the  wisest  political 
writers  of  our  time.  In  Nraaverk  not  long 
ago,  commented  that  our  post-war  involve- 
ment in  Europe  and  Asia  was.  in  his  opinion, 
necessary;  but  then  went  on  to  say  that  this 
"does  not  alter  the  fact  that  by  all  standards, 
European,  Asian  and  American,  our  extended 
poet-war  commitments  cannot  be  treated  as 
permanent,  and  will  l>acome  a  great  danger 
to  our  security  and  to  the  peace,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  make  them  permanent.  .  .  ." 

The  question  today  Is  no  longer  whethv 
we  shall  retreat  to  the  isolationism  of  tha 
thirties,  for  that  is  no  live  option.  Bather, 
be  says: 

"It  is  whether  wa  ahould  work  our  way 
back  from  the  unplanned,  emergency  com- 
mitments of  tha  post-war  era.  .  .  .  There 
will  have  to  be,"  Lippnuum  arguaa,  "a  return 
to  a  mora  normal  range  of  American  com- 
mitment, and  the  sooner  we  accept  this 
reality  the  better  for  all   concerned." 

With  this  wise  word  of  counsel.  I  rest  my 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28,  1967 

Mr.  hnJLTESl.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent public  service  Is  being  performed 
by  District  Council  No.  37,  American  Fed- 
eration of  State.  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees.  AFL-CIO,  in  New  York,  by 
publishing  in  their  newspaper,  the  Pub- 
lic Employee  Press,  articles  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  consumer  deceptive 
practices  of  salesmen  and  companies  en- 
gaged In  providing  goods  and  services  to 
tbe  public. 

In  Ms  AprU  19.  1»67,  edlUon  the  PubUc 
Employee  Press  published  an  article  cmi 
deceptive  selling  tactics  in  the  home  im- 
provement business.  The  article  Is  en- 
lightening and  I  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tenttcm  of  our  colleagues: 
HoMS  luptovEHEjvra:  Washing  on  Deceptivx 
Seli^inq  Tscnca 
(By  Sidney  K&rgollus) 

Both  Better  BuMnesa  Bureaus  and  the  Ped- 
aral  Trade  Oommlsaton  hsve  Issued  strong 
warnings  recently  about  deoeptlvely-aold 
home  Improveanent  Joba.  Especially  promi- 
nent have  been  exaggerated  claims  and  mis- 
leading quotations  for  aluminum  siding. 
Bometlroes  low  quotas  for  aluminum  aiding 
have  proven  to  be  for  upainted  aluminum. 
While  the  contractor  does  paint  the  siding 
before  or  after  Installation,  this  flnlah  la 
not  as  durable  as  the  anodlzed  or  enameled 
kind. 

Other  misleading  statements  have  been 
observed  In  respect  to  the  amount  of  siding 
needed.  In  some  instancy,  homeowners 
have  been  fooled  by  what  Aeem  to  be  low 
quotations  baaed  on  lineal  feet.  The  Akron 
Better  Buslnees  Bureau  points  out  that  tn 
the  past.  It  hss  been  cxjstomary  In  tha  home- 
Ifflprovement  Industry  to  quote  prices  on  the 
basis  of  a  "square".  This  Is  10  feet  by  10 
feet,  or  100  square  feet.  (It  takea  IB-lineal 
taet  of  material,  or  50  peroent  mora,  to  equal 
one  "square.") 


A  Boston  area  firm,  the  StaCson  Home  Im- 
provement Center,  even  advertised  700 
square  feet  of  aluminum  siding  for  gSlO. 
That  comes  to  a  Uttle  over  $44  a  equare. 
"The  average  home  owner  might  wonder 
what  he  would  do  with  only  700  feet,"  the 
Batter  Business  Bureau  there  commented. 
If  he  needed  more,  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
buy  It  at  tbe  same  price.  For  all  footage  Of«r 
700,  the  price  Jumped  to  SI  13  a  iquare. 

Another  fooler  may  be  the  gauge  or  thick- 
ness of  tbe  aluminum.  As  the  St.  Louis  BBB 
explains  the  practice  of  high-pressure  seU- 
crs.  the  company  may  agree  with  its  sales- 
men that  It  will  advertise  .015  gauge  siding 
at  g299  for  1.000  square  feet,  but  the  sales- 
men are  instructed  not  to  sell  It.  The  ar- 
rangement between  contractor  and  saleaman 
may  be  that  tbey  will  split  everything  the 
Bftlfffmftn  gats  over  S70  per  square  for  .036 
siding. 

In  making  the  sale,  the  aalesman  will  dis- 
parage the  low-priced  siding  as  requiring 
scrubbing  and  waxing  and  likely  to  be  dentad 
by  hall.  He  recommends  the  better  aiding 
for  S3.a00,  then  offers  a  "discount"  to  $1,800 
on  tbe  basis  that  ha  Is  an  "official  factory 
represantatlve."  This  wlU  be  further  re- 
duced, ha  promlssa,  by  "bonuses." 

While  most  of  the  manufacturer!  guaran- 
tee aluminum  siding  for  20  years,  even  these 
guarantees  may  be  troublesome.  If  tha 
siding  proves  defective^  the  manufetcturer 
wUl  deliver  new  stock.  But  the  coet  of  in- 
stallation Is  not  covered.  Thus  the  more  im- 
portant guarantee  Is  that  of  the  contractor. 
Many  wUl  guarantee  a  Job  for  only  one  year; 
a  few.  up  to  three  years.  Even  a  one-year 
guarantee  covering  labor  may  not  mean 
much  If  tha  specifications  and  contractor's 
obligations  are  not  clearly  spelled  out  in 
the  contract. 

"CompUcatlng"  Improvement  Jobs  with 
additional  features  Is  a  frequent  device  for 
inflating  prices  used  even  by  soma  of  tha 
more  eetabllshad  contractors,  reports  John 
Charveny  of  Cooperative  Home  Modemirs- 
tlon.  Inc.,  In  Femdale.  Mich.  14ka  tha 
chrome  on  deluxe  cars.  home-Improvement 
sellers  have  their  optional  extras  which  raise 
prices  Inordinately. 

"Here  Is  a  typical  three-bid  job,"  Cherveny 
says.  "The  speclflcatlons  were  for  siding,  18 
squares,  no  trim  but  with  backerboard.  The 
actual  cost  to  the  contractor  for  labor  and 
materials  for  thU  Job  is  »8fl4.  Company  A 
bid  11.400;  Company  B.  $2,650;  Company  C. 
$1,195.  Company  B  Bold  the  Job  with  'trim 
work'  and  'styrofoara  backer*,  plus  storm 
windows  and  stone  base  around  the  house. 
Many  times  tbe  customer  does  not  need  tha 
stone  base,  costing  $300.  If  the  customer 
would  Insist  on  a  breakdown  of  the  total 
price.  Item  by  Item,  tbe  high  preeeure  sales- 
man would  not  have  a  chance." 

The  Femdale  co-op  is  a  contracting  orga- 
nlKaUon  started  and  operated  by  homeown- 
en  in  the  Detroit  area  to  protect  tbemaelvea 
against  overcharges.  Cherveny  reports  that 
the  average  home  usually  needs  14  squares 
of  aluminum  siding.  He  advises  that  .024 
or  .025  siding  without  backerboard  Is  the  beat 
buy.  The  thlnner-guage  .018  with  lamina- 
tion or  backerboard  Is  about  $S  a  square 
mora.  Many  homeowners  tend  to  prefer  this 
type  of  rigid  backerboard  siding.  But  the 
light  weight  aluminum  used  with  backer- 
board  can  be  cut  or  dented  by  objects  hitting 
the  house,  without  the  rigid  backerboard, 
the  siding  gives  a  tittle  when  struck. 

There  Is  great  varlRtlon  in  quality,  with 
low-quality  siding,  storm  windows,  encloeurea 
and  other  materials  often  selling  for  the 
aame  price  as  good  quality.  All  things  t>elng 
equal,  good-quality  siding  costs  the  con- 
tractor $54  a  square  including  labor  and  ms- 
tarlals,  Cherveny  reports,  TTie  homeowners' 
co-op  sells  It  for  $70  a  square.  Thre«  leading 
companiea  in  the  Detroit  sira  charge  $$0  to 
$135  a  aquare. 

Homaownert  also  have  had  problems  vlth 


oontractoTB  offering  other  types  of  siding.  In 
a  complaint  against  Cant-O-Brlck.  Inc..  of 
St.  Louis,  the  FTC  charged  that  the  siding  is 
Imitation  stone,  not  genuine  stone  or  stone 
In  Its  natural  staU.  PTC  further  chaises 
that  claims  It  wlU  never  need  repainting  or 
repairing,  or  is  made  of  indestructible  ma- 
terials, ore  not  true. 

Oberveny  warns  that  a  tremendoui  amount 
of  naw  siding  material  la  entering  tha  market, 
such  as  vinyl  siding,  which  has  not  been  fully 
tastad  for  temperature  changea,  weatherlx- 
ing.  and  other  long-range  atreases. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  areas  of  exploita- 
tion is  smoUer  Jobs  such  as  gutters  and  roof- 
ing. Cherveny  cites  a  charge  by  one  con- 
tractor of  $321  for  88  feet  of  aluminum  gut- 
ters. That  works  out  to  about  $3.80  a  foot. 
Tha  contractor's  cost  including  labor  and 
matarlals  is  85  cents.  Even  with  the  uaual 
home-improvement  markup  of  100  peroent, 
tha  price  should  have  been  no  mora  than 
$1.70. 

Homeowners  even  must  make  sure  to  In- 
sist on  five-inch  gutters.  Otherwise  they 
may  get  the  inadequate  four-inch.  Cherveny 
advlaea. 

As  aarlous  as  are  Inflated  contract  prlcce. 
heavy  financing  chargas  can  double  tham 
again.  An  Increasingly- uaed  devloe  of  hlgh- 
prersBure  contractors  is  to  minimize  costs 
not  merely  by  quoting  so  much  a  month  as 
stores  like  to.  but  even  "pannlea  a  day". 
Cherveny  reports.  "Take  50  pannlea  a  day. 
times  80.  Umes  13.  Umea  30  years,  and  a 
oontrwrt  price  of  $1,500  becomes  $3,800." 

Bignlflcantly,  the  more  the  cost  Is  built  tip 
the  longer  It  takes  to  pay,  and  the  mora  the 
Interest  charges  pyramid  the  ultimate  price. 


KoBr«d  Adeaaacr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  BomrR  caboliha 
IN  THE  8KNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  2B.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
brings  to  an  end  an  Important  period  in 
the  history  of  the  people  of  West  Ger- 
many and  the  Western  Alliance  tn  Eu- 
rope. HlB  amazins  lifespan  permitted 
hlxn  to  bring  to  the  leadership  of  the 
German  people  a  great  aznount  of  wis- 
dom which  he  applied  well  to  the  many 
problems  pf  his  nation  during  one  of  the 
most  critical  times  of  this  century. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  In  the 
Friday.  AprU  21,  1967,  issue  of  the  State 
newspaper  In  Columbia,  S.C,  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Grand  Old  Man"  which 
captured.  In  a  few  words,  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people  toward  Adenauer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  editorial  be 
printed  tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 

SIONAI.  RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa£  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

Gkand  Ols  Mak 

"Dar  Alta,"  Oermany's  Konrad  Adenauer. 
was  a  tower  of  a  man.  At  the  time  of  Ua 
birth  In  1876,  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck  was 
61  and  Winston  Churchill  was  two. 

"Tha  best  Oerman  atateeman  since  Bla- 
marck,"  CburohlU  said  of  him  much  later. 

In  1M0,  Adenauer  became  the  first  C^ian- 
«aUar  of  the  Federal  Oerman  Republic  AJ- 
moat  slnglahandadly,  ha  aat  oiU  to  zaatot* 
hti  broken  land  antf  bring  U  oooa  again  Into 
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tba  comity  of  utlaiu  u  ui  IntegnU  iMrt  of 
WMtem  BurofM. 

Then  war*  rousta  plmcai  In  tb«  road. 
•■During  th»  VvA  jfmn."  b«  aakl.  "I  •om*- 

tlme*  despaired  of  my  people.  But  kfter- 
wanSa,  I  r«ellxed  ttiat  much  decency  hmd 
suTTlved.  Sonunhlng  good  c&n  and  must  be 
made  of  Xha  Oenpftna." 

Stolldlf.  relentleesly.  the  Kr«Ten-f«*d 
Adenauer  moved  to  regenentte  Oerm»ny.  By 
1957.  he  could  boeet  of  having  won,  more 
votee  In  the  totally  tree  election  than  HlUer 
managed  in  the  rigged  election*  of  1933. 

Like  moet  C&thollcs.  Adenauer  remained 
to  the  end  an  uncompromlilng  foe  of  Oom* 
miinlAin  and  UarEtst  materialism.  He  stal- 
wartly  defended  European  unity  and  Amer- 
ica'! poaltlon  ae  leader  of  the  Weetw 

HU  support  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Or^ajilsatlon  never  waned.  Hla  devotion  to 
CathoUc  principles  was  atowjlute.  Hla  tireleae 
pursuit  of  Oerman  reunlfloatKtn  made  him 
Mem  to  others  a  m^an  of  Intense  but  narrow 
Intereeta. 

The  Ohaacellor's  Interest*,  though,  were 
very  far  from  narrow.  '•Der  Alte"  cultivated 
roeee  and  grapes,  studied  l5th  century  paint- 
ing, and  said  b«  needed  some  Haydn  regu- 
larly, "M  a  man  nccda  a  glass  of  sparkling 
freab  water." 

Asked  what  wm  his  secret  of  longevity, 
the  "Old  Man"  replied:  "Tou  must  come  from 
good  stock;  you  must  eat  eparlngly:  and,  you 
must  have  a  porpoee  in  llie." 

Hie  purpoee  was  to  stand  up  for  clvUlEa- 
tlon.  He  dkS  BO  proudly,  patiently,  and 
decenUy. 


GtMral  WettmorcUad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

09   TCXAS 

IN  TBK  HOU3I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHdoir,  AprU  28.  2967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  reznarlu  In  the 
Recois,  I  wish  to  Insert  the  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Star  for  Thursday, 
April  rJ.  entlUed  "Stifling  Dissent." 

I  have  known  General  Westmoreland 
for  a  number  of  years  and  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  pleasure  to  visit  with 
him  on  two  occasions  In  Vietnam.  I  am 
utterly  disgusted  with  the  hue  and  cry 
which  has  been  raised  by  a  minority  of 
people  In  this  country  concerning  his 
trip  home,  and  the  spewihes  he  has  made. 
General  Westmoreland  Is  not  the  kind  of 
man  who  would  speak  other  than  the 
truth:  he  Is  not  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  extol  other  than  his  own  belief; 
and,  for  sure,  he  will  know  more  oi  what 
he  la  talking  about  then  those  few  people 
In  this  country  who  are  objecting  to  hla 
presence.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  invited  him  to  appear  before  us 
and  I  am  sure  his  message  wlU  be  most 
Informing. 

The  Star  editorial  follows: 
BrsTLma  Dissxmt 

The  uproar  orer  th*  return  of  Ocneral 
Weetmorelaod  to  this  country  la  an  astoa- 
Ishing  display  d  nonsense. 

In  the  Ant  plaoe.  the  crltldam  Is  based  on 
an  Inaocurate  aaaeasment  ot  the  facta  The 
Lntlmattoa  la  tliat  President  Johneoci  ovdered 
OeneraJ  Weetmonland  to  return  to  this 
OQuntr7  to  bralnwaiAt  Vbm  American  people. 
The  faot  Is  that  the  dlreoton  ct  the  Aseo- 
dated  PreH  bad  beeo.  trying  for  two  year* 
to  persuade  the  genMii  to  apeak  at  their 
annual  luncheon,  and  that  he  oame  this  year 


In  response  to  an  Invitation  from  Paul 
Miller,  AP  prtaldent.  It  xmdoubtedly  u  true 
that  the  general's  vlstt  had  the  approval  of 
President  Johnson  and  perhaps  bis  encour- 
agement. But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
addrees  to  the  AP  was  InlUated  by  the  AP. 

Uon  to  the  point,  why  in  the  world 
shouldn't  Oeneral  Westmoreland,  our  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  oome  to  the  United 
8tatee  to  apeak  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Congress?  He  is  in  a  poeltlcm  to  know  what 
he  u  talking  about,  which  Is  a  great  deal 
more  Chan  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  critics 
of  the  war.  So  why  shouldn't  he  be  heard? 
It  seems  to  us  that  thoee  senators  who  are 
walling  about  some  supposed  plot  on  the 
President's  part  to  "stifle  dissent"  should  at 
least  be  willing  to  Uiten  to  the  general,  and 
also  willing  to  let  the  people  hear  what  he 
has  to  say. 

There  has  been  a  suggestloo  that  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  will  do  what  the  President 
wants  him  to  do  and  say  what  the  President 
tells  blm  to  say.  He  doesn't  strike  us  as  t>e- 
Ing  that  kind  of  man.  and  we  think  Senator 
Holland  was  entirely  right  when  be  told  the 
Senate  that  the  general  Is  not  a  mindless 
puppet  who  can  be  manipulated  by  the 
Prcaldent  or  anyone  else.  At  any  rate,  he  U 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  Judged  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  actually  saye.  not  what  a  few 
overwrought  senators  say  about  blm. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  says  "It  Is  quite  clear 
that  there  Is  a  growing  impUcatloo  that  dis- 
sent wlU  lead  to  charges  o€  disloyalty  and 
muddlebeadednees  and  then  flnaUy  to  Im- 
plications of  treason." 

There  may  be  those  who  would  indict  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the  ground  at 
muddlebeadedne«a.  But  no  responsible  per- 
son, to  our  knowledge,  has  accused  him  by 
Implication  or  otherwise  of  disloyalty  or 
treason.     And  we  do  not  think  anyone  will. 

Dissent  Is  not  an  exclusive  prerogative  of 
senators,  nor  are  they  entitled  to  any  special 
Immunity  when  they  chooee  to  dissent. 
They  will  be  Judged  by  their  ooosUtuenta, 
but  the  latter  should  be  permitted  to  base 
their  Judgment  on  both  sides  of  the  story. 
The  dissenting  senators  have  no  right  to 
stifle  dlasent  from  those  who  disagree  with 
them. 


Obscrvatiou  of  Attihidet  m  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   MDCKCBOTA 
IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridaf.  AprU  2i.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  Mr. 
Hofaart  Taylor.  Jr..  a  Director  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  recently  visited  sev- 
eral countries  In  Asia.  He  has  made  a 
number  of  Interesting  observations 
about  the  attitudes  of  bankers,  business- 
men, and  others  whom  he  met  with  and 
about  the  results  achieved  by  U.S.  aid 
and  private  Investment.  I  bA  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  written  by 
Vera  Glaser,  summarizing  her  views, 
which  was  published  in  the  Chattanooga 
Times  of  April  9,  1©67.  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Apr.  9,  1M7] 
Asia  MS    Lass    AraAm    or    RsB    Chika    WrrB 

Dtnrm  Statu  ik  Aaxa  »o«  Long  Haul 
(By  Vera  Qlascr) 

WASHiMiTTOtr. — Kxport-Import  Bank  Direc- 
tor Hobart  Tayli»  Jr^  newly  returned  from 
the  Far  East*  reports  Asians  are  beo(»nlng 


less  fearful  of  Red  China's  ambitions  u  they 
develop  confidence  that  the  V3.  Is  In  Asia  for 
the  long  haul. 

"Many  Asians  have  been  quiet,  fearing  ve 
would  turn  tall  and  leave  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Chinese.  Now  they  are  becoming  con- 
vinced we  wont.  They  hrt  speaking  up  aod 
voicing  their  true  feelings." 

Taylor  voiced  thoee  views  In  an  interview 
shortly  after  his  return  from  a  a^-week 
swing  through  Japan,  Thailand,  Taiwan. 
Singapore  and  Malaysia. 

He  cited  as  fn  example  the  recent  state- 
ment of  Lee  Kuan  Tew.  socialist  prime  min- 
ister of  Singapore,  that  Southeast  Aslaa 
countries  "may  well  prefer  a  permanent 
American  military  presence"  to  a  continued 
Communist  threat. 

Taylor  was  Invited  by  the  Kfalayslan  gov- 
ernment to  review  its  five-year  economic  de- 
velopment plan  which  has  been  In  operation 
about  13  months.  The  V3.  has  earmarked 
•SO  mllllOD  for  worthwhile  projects,  several 
of  which  are  In  the  study  stage. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  $10.5  bUUon 
In  lending  authority  to  help  flnanoe  pur- 
chases In  the  U.3.  by  pubUc  and  private  In- 
tereets.  Every  Important  bank  tranaactlon 
Is  screened  for  Its  diplomatic  Impact. 

Taylor  met  with  bankers,  businessmen. 
government  officials,  and  Intellectuals.  H« 
said  he  acquired  a  smattering  of  each  coun- 
try's language  in  order  to  spend  evenings 
and  spare  momenu  seeking  out  and  talking 
with  ordinary  citizens. 

The  two  major  facts  of  life  tn  Asia,  ss  be 
reported  them,  are  wldeepread  fear  of  Red 
China  and  the  growing  visibility  of  result! 
achieved  over  the  yean  by  VJ&.  aid  and  pri- 
vate tnveetment. 

"We  can't  always  see  it  from  within  the 
United  autes  because  we  tend  to  view  Asia 
In  terms  of  the  war  we  are  flghtlng  in  Viet- 
nam." he  said.  "But  what  we  are  witnessing 
la  the  emergence  of  an  entire  area  of  the 
world,  similar  to  the  economic  revival  ot 
Europe  in  the  walce  of  the  second  world  war. 
"At  one  lime  we  bad  Juat  about  written  off 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  to  the  Communists. 
But  they  haven't  gone  in  that  dtrectloa. 
Now  you  can  observe  steady  development  ss 
Asians  gradually  become  abto  to  fend  for 
themselves  as  a  result  c€  U.S.  policies  pur- 
sued pauently  over  a  long  period  of  time." 

Taylor  said  the  trip  had  rid  him  of  oMialn 
misconceptions  he  bellevee  are  widely  held. 

He  found  many  Asians,  for  example,  who 
were  outepokenly  grateful  for  the  US.  pres- 
ence in  their  area. 

"The  efTecl  of  our  military  power  out  there 
haa  been  to  erect  a  shield  behind  erhlcb 
Asians  ''^.n  for  the  firat  tlnu  create  modem 
societies  within  the  framework  o<  their  owa 
culture*.  Many  said  they  wanted  us  there 
and  welcomed  the  presence  oJ  the  Seventh 
Fleet  near  Taiwan." 

While  remaining  preoccupied  with  na- 
tional Interests,  Asians  are  coming  to  regard 
themselves  u  partldpanu  In  a  larger  sphere. 
"They  do  not  view  their  customs  and 
habits  aa  unchangeable.  Many  speak  in 
terms  -ct  combining  the  best  of  what  they 
have  with  the  beet  oS  what  we  offer."  Taylor 
added. 

He  also  took  Issue  with  the  "Inscrutable 
oriental"  myth,  claiming  he  found  the  people 
"warm-heart,  very  honest,  good,  and  direct. 
Their  leaders  are  pr&gmaUc." 

He  said  many  shops  throughout  Southeast 
Asia  have  abandoned  ancient  bargaining  cu»- 
toms  for  fixed  prices,  mainly  because  "bar- 
gaining takes  time." 

Intellectuals  are  discussing  a  concept  of  sn 
"Kast  Asian  man"  who  would  be  neither 
Hindu,  Conf  ucianist,  Moslem  nor  Thai,  but  » 
broadly  representative  type.  While  Taylor 
does  not  expect  blm  to  materialise  in  the 
near  future,  he  cited  the  views  of  thougbt 
leaders  in  Asia  as  an  example  ot  "hem  these 
nations  are  looking  beyond  their  border*  t<* 
oonrunon  links  with  other  Aalans." 

Another  misconception  he  has  abandoned 
U  the  general  belief  that  working  people  are 
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uninformed  because  they  don't  epeak  Sng- 
lish.  He  said  he  foxuid  many  who  knew  a 
great  deal  about  event*  in  the  outside  world. 
Taylor  reported  that  both  Thai  and  UA. 
officials  agree  that  Thailand  oould  maintain 
ber  standard  of  living  and  rapid  growth  rats 
even  If  the  UJ9.  presence  evaporated.  Thal- 
Und  already  oaxxles  a  substantial  share  of 
her  own  defense  costs,  and  has  a  favorable 
trade  balanos. 


Increase  in  Social  Secarity  Beoefils 


SPZBCH 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mnr  to«x 
IN  THE  HOOSK  OP  EEPRB3ENTATTVES 

Thurtday,  Ajurtl  27,  19S7 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  Increase  goclal 
tecurtty  benefits  by  an  average  of  50  per- 
cent. 

The  case  for  such  legUlatlon  Is  obvloua 
to  all  who  are  concerned  that  our  elderly 
citizens  live  in  dignity  and  comfort.  Out 
of  21  million  Americans  receiving  month- 
ly social  security  benefits,  14  million  are 
reared  workers  and  their  dependents. 
Yet,  of  these,  some  6  to  7  million  have  In- 
comes which  fall  far  below  the  poverty 
line. 

To  most  beneficiaries,  social  security 
Is  the  major  source  of  Income,  and  to 
nearly  half  It  remains  virtually  the  only 
source  of  Income.  But  because  of  the 
low  level  of  present  benefits,  many  bene- 
ficiaries live  In  abject  poverty.  Last  year, 
benefits  paid  to  retired  single  Individuals 
averaged  only  $84  a  month,  or  $1,000  a 
year:  and  to  retired  couplea  $143  a 
month,  or  $1,704  a  year.  This  Is  an  in- 
tolerable situation  In  a  country  as  af- 
fluent as  ours. 

My  bill  contains  two  major  new  pro- 
visions for  raising  social  security  bene- 
fits to  a  level  which  will  l>rtng  our  older 
citizens  out  of  poverty  and  into  a  retire- 
ment ot  dlgnl^  and  self-respect.  The 
most  Important  of  these  would  finance  a 
part  of  the  proposed  Increase  from  gen- 
eral tax  revenues.  By  1977.  35  percent 
of  social  security  benefits  would  be  fund- 
ed from  this  source.  In  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  and  the  future  good 
prospects  of  our  economy,  this  Is  both 
a  realistic  and  a  fair  proposal.  The  other 
provl.sion  would  Insure  that  benefits  au- 
tomatically keep  pace  with  rises  In  the 
cost  of  llvlni. 

In  specific  terma,  the  bill  establishes 
minimum  monthly  benefits  at  $100,  as 
against  the  present  average  of  $84.  For 
those  whoee  lifetime  earnings  averaged 
between  $1,200  and  $3,000  a  year,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  50-percent  Increase  In 
benefits.  For  those  who  earned  more 
than  $3,000  annually,  the  bill  provides 
for  somewhat  smaller,  but  still  substan- 
tial, increases.  Also,  to  Insure  that  re- 
tirement benefits  accurately  reflect 
earning  power  during  the  most  produc- 
tive years,  the  bill  provides  that  bene- 
fits can  be  calculated  on  a  basis  of  aver- 
age earnings  during  the  10-consecuttve- 
year  peitod  wtiea  earnings  were  high- 
est   Preaent  law  requires  that  the  aver- 


age be  based  on  the  entire  working  life, 
leaving  out  only  the  5  lowest  years. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  In  the 
benefit  structure,  my  bill  corrects  a  num- 
ber of  other  deficiencies  in  the  existing 
law.  The  present  $255  limit  In  lump- 
sum death  payments  is  clearly  outdated 
and  falls  far  short  of  present-day  fu- 
neral costs.  To  correct  that  situation, 
my  bill  provides  that  the  lump-sum 
death  benefit  be  equal  to  the  highest 
monthly  amount  payable  to  a  family  or 
to  three  times  the  primary  Insurance 
amount,  whichever  U  lower.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  widows  of  benefici- 
aries receive  the  same  pensions  as.  thelr 
husbands  received,  instead  of  Just  82  >^ 
percent  as  under  present  law. 

The  low  limit  placed  on  supplemen- 
tary earnings  by  social  security  benefici- 
aries places  many  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. Under  present  law.  a  benefici- 
ary can  earn  only  $1,500  and  still  receive 
full  benefits.  For  every  dollar  he  earns 
In  excess  of  $1,500,  be  loses  $1  of  bene- 
fits for  every  $2  earned.  For  every  dol- 
lar he  earns  in  excess  of  $2,700,  be  loses 
$1  of  benefits  for  every  dollar  earned. 
My  bill  would  raise  these  limits  sub- 
stantially. The  $1,500  limit  would  be 
raised  to  $2,400,  and  the  $2,700  limit  to 
$3,000.  A  special  provision  for  widowed 
mothers  would  allow  them  to  earn  $3,600 
without  any  loss  In  benefits. 

It  Is  one  of  the  sadder  aspects  of  pres- 
ent social  security  law  that  older,  wid- 
owed Americans  caiuiot  remarry  without 
one  of  the  couple  losing  his  benefits.  My 
bill  would  correct  this  by  allowing  both 
partners  in  a  marriage  occurring  after 
age  55  to  retain  the  full  benefits  they  had 
as  single  people. 

The  bill  also  closes  a  number  of  gaps 
In  the  benefits  provided  for  the  disabled. 
In  particular,  it  extends  disability  bene- 
fits to  young  people  who  have  suffered  a 
disability  tiefore  age  22,  to  disabled  wid- 
ows in  certain  cases,  and  to  dependent 
sisters,  and  disabled  dependent  brothers 
of  retired,  disabled,  or  deceased  workers. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  I  Introduced 
today.  I  feel,  as  do  many  inside  and  out- 
side Congress,  that  a  basic  overhaul  of 
the  structure  of  social  security  benefits  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  many 
worthwhile  provisions  contained  In  my 
bill. 


PeBBsylvania  Salulei  II.S.  Nitt  Seabccs 


EXTE2JSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  scon 

or    rKNNStXVANtS 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THK  UNITED  STATE3 

Friday.  Apnl  21,  1967 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  founded 
In  the  great  crlsiB  that  faced  this  Nation 
in  1942,  the  World  War  n  Navy  Seabees 
this  year  celebrate  their  25Lh  year  of 
service  to  this  Republic,  and  to  the  peo- 
ples of  nations  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  who  se^  a  peaceful  future  tn 
freedom  and  productivity. 


Led  by  their  officers  of  the  Navy  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  the  Seabees.  men  of  the 
Navy  construction  battalions,  today  la- 
bor in  Vietnam  to  add  new  laurels  to 
their  famous  motto:  "Can  Dot" 

The  Kreatest  single  construction  Job  in 
world  history  now  is  underway  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Seabees  are  a  significant  pert 
of  that  effort. 

And  something  new  has  been  added  to 
the  proud  heritage  of  these  worker-war- 
riors. 

They  have  become  the  "Navy  Peace 
Corps,"  with  13-man  Seabee  Civic  Action 
Teams — SCATS. 

These  teams  work  with  the  villages  in 
the  interior  of  Vietnam,  providing  health 
and  sanitation  Improvements,  building 
and  maintaining  roads,  furnishing  tech- 
nical assistance  on  village  problems, 
helping  with  construction  on  schools, 
churches,  and  homes.  And  the  Seabees 
are  teaching  their  skills  and  techniques 
to  the  Vietnamese  so  these  people  can 
learn  to  help  themselves  and  help  others. 

In  recognltiwi  of  the  1987  Seabee 
Silver  2Sth  Anniversary.  Gov.  Ray- 
mond P.  Sh&fer,  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  recently  proclaimed 
CEC/ Seabee  Day  In  Pennsylvania. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  statement  entered  In  the 
Record,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  twlng  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
PxnNSTi.vAMU.   SALcma   VS.   Ratt   Skabecs 

CaC/8SABlS   DAT ■AAaOS    %.    IMT 

Wbereaa.  Congreee.  bj  legUletton  on  Kerch 
3.  1867.  provided  for  the  commlaslozil&g  of 
Navy  ClvU  En^een  by  tbe  Preeldeot  end 
gave  birth  to  the  Nevy  ClrU  Engineer  Corps 
(CEC);  and 

Whereac.  the  Navy  Department  on  March 
5.  Id43  during  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II  authorised  the  fonnatloo  at  Naval  CoD- 
structlOD  B&ttallona,  offlclaJly  and  popularly 
designated  "Seabeee"  to  build  and  defend 
advanced  baaea  needed  all  over  the  world; 
and 

Wtaereae,  the  Navy  Clvtl  Englneen.  CEC 
Officers,  were  given  authority  to  oommand 
tbeee  newly  formed  Naval  ConstrucUoD  Bat- 
tallona  and  have  since  led  the  Seabeee  in 
action  at  bocne  and  overaeaa:  and 

Whereas,  throughout  the  long  months  of 
World  War  n,  nearly  a  quarter  ot  a  million 
CBC  Ofllcen  and  Seabeee  worked  night  and 
day  to  provide  roadways,  airstrips  and  abore 
Installations,  which  enabled  our  Nation  and 
alllee  to  prevaU  over  the  tremendous  force 
of  our  enemlee,  and  thousands  at  CBC  Of- 
ficers and  Seabees  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  landings  and  military  action  in  Korea. 
helping  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  that  part  ot  the  world; 
and 

Whereas,  today,  when  the  interest  of  our 
Nation  requires  tbelr  luiawledge.  abmty.  and 
CEC/SEABEB  know-how,  thousands  are  in 
Viet  Nam  In  support  of  our  military  forces 
and  policy  there.  Here  at  home,  back  of  aU 
thoee  on  full  time  duty  Is  a  strong  CEC/8EA- 
BKK  Reserve  compoeed  of  engineers  and  con- 
struction men  trained  and  ready  for  further 
service  to  our  Country  any  time  tbe'need 
arises;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  all  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  gallantry  and  aocompUshmente 
of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  on  Its  100th  an- 
niversary aod  to  the  SEABEES  on  the  2&lix 
anniversary  of  their  formation; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Baymond  P.  Shafer.  Oov- 
emor  ot  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
do  hereby  proclaim  March  3.  1967  as  CEC/ 
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SEABSB  DAT  Is  Pentuylvanla.  and  call  the 
attention  M  oar  cltlsana  to  tbe  proud  record 
of  tho  CEC/SSABSXS  In  suppt^  Of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

aiVZN  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State,  at  the  City  of  Harrlaburg,  this 
tventy-fourth  day  of  February.  In  the  year 
Of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  bundr«d  and 
•Uty-seven,  and  of  the  Conunonwealth  the 
one  hundred  and  nlnety-flnt. 

IUtkomd  p.  saam,  Governor, 
By  the  Oovemor: 

Ckaio  Tkuax, 
5*cretflry  of  the  Commontoealth. 


TeaBf  Dcaocrata  of  MuBCMts  Call  for 
Ckuge  n  U5.  Poticy  Toward  Victaom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    ICINHESOTA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26,  1997 

Mr.     yBJiBISi.       Mr.     ^?eaker,     the 

Minnesota  F>Kieratlon  of  Young  Demo- 
cratic Parmer  Labor  Clubs  held  their 
annual  convention  March  31,  AprU  1  and 
2.  The  attention  paid  by  the  convention 
delegates  to  the  problems  of  metropoli- 
tan goTemment.  State  government  fi- 
nandnff.  International  relatlonf.  indeed 
Usuea  In  every  field,  has  reassured  me 
that  American  youth  are  neither  apa- 
thetic nor  Irresponsible. 

As  discussion  of  Vietnam  dominates 
the  press,  the  Congress,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  dominated  the  YDPL  con- 
vention. Young  people  are  aware  and 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
called  on  not  only  to  fight  the  war  in 
Vietnam  but  will  have  to  live  In  a  world 
shaped  by  the  foreign  policy  which 
brought  us  to  Vietnam. 

The  Minnesota  YUFL  has  recom- 
mended a  fundamental  change  Ln  U.S. 
policy  toward  Vietnam.  They  are  re- 
pulsed by  the  devastation  being  wrecked 
in  Vietnam  and  fearful  of  the  dangerous 
poUtlcal  climate  being  created  at  home 
by  the  polarization  of  attitudes  toward 
the  war.  At  this  time  I  offer  the  YDFL 
Vietnam  resolution  for  placement  in  the 
Record  and  the  consideration  of  my  fel- 
low M^nbers  of  the  House: 
VzmvAM 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  TTnlted 
State*  Ooremment  ha«  failed  to  come  to 
lermM  with  the  legitimate  asplrationj  for 
social  revolution  in  Southeast  AMa,  American 
policy  tcnrard  Viet  N&m  oontlnues  to  be 
ch&ractertoed  by  a  Bcrles  of  mlijudgementa 
&nd  mlac&lculatlons,  resulUng  In  a  negatlre 
policy  of  military  antt-communlfizn.  This 
nega^ve  policy,  and  Its  support  for  a  aertea 
of  represslTe  governments,  has  enabled  the 
National  Liberation  Front  to  repreaent  Itself 
as  the  only  vehicle  tor  baste  ref<HTn  In  Viet 
Nam. 

The  U.S.  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam  con- 
tinue* to  be  very  tll-advlaed  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  reasons,  the  moat  important  being 
that  Viet  Nam  U  not  of  vital  interest  to  the 
security  of  the  United  State*.  The  stated 
obJectlTes  of  the  United  States  Ooveroment 
have  been  to  oppose  aggression  from  North 
Viet  Nam  and  to  fadllute  the  creauon  of  a 
Btahle.  democrvtlo  South  Viet  Nam.  YDFL 
firmly  believes,  however,  that  the  conflict  la 
the  south  Is  not  simply  the  rwuit  oS 


■km  from  the  north  but  rather  that  the 
United  States  has  become  an  active  partici- 
pant In  what  bad  long  been  a  Vtetoameee 
civil  war.  YDPL  further  believes  that,  rather 
than  serving  these  objectives,  the  dramatlo 
escalation  of  the  war  by  the  United  SUte* 
has  served  to  render  a  stable  government 
based  on  a  viable  Vietnamese  society  vir- 
tually impoeslble.  and  has  also  diminished 
the  UkeUhood  of  any  poUtlcai  solution. 

The  U.S.  escalation  of  the  war  has  had  the 
following  consequences: 

1.  It  has  alienated  vast  sectors  of  the  Viet- 
'namese  population^ 

3.  It  has  undermined  the  basic  economic 
and  social  fabric  of  Viet  Nam. 

3.  It  b&s  created  a  climate  la  which  effec- 
tive economic  assistance  has  become  Impos- 
sible. 

4.  It  has  incurred  the  risk  of  wider  war. 
out  of  pn^x>rtloa   with  it*  own  objective*. 

5.  It  has  brought  to  a  halt  the  reduction 
of  Cold  War  tensions,  and  Increased  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

6.  It  has  caused  the  United  BUtes  rela- 
tion* with  allied,  non-aligned  and  commu- 
nist nations  around  the  world  to  suffer. 

In  addition  the  war  has  had  serious  do- 
mestic consequences  for  the  United  States: 

I.  The  misrepresentation  and  distortion  of 
the  nature  of  the  war^has  resulted  in  a  lack 
of  credibility  of  United  States  Oovernment 
pronouncements,  and  has  Impaired  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  Johnson  adminlstraUon. 

a.  The  war  has  created  a  climate  in  this 
country  which  endangers  the  right  of  dis- 
sent; when  dissent  Is  equated  with  Irre- 
aponslhtUty  or  even  disloyalty,  baalc  civil 
liberties  are  threatened. 

3.  The  war  has  drastically  affected  the 
American  commitment  to  the  resolution  of 
serious  Internal  problems  by  diverting  the 
nations  resources  from  vltaJ  domestic  prob- 
lems to  the  war  effort. 

4.  The  war  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  educational  plans  and  the  Uvea  of  young 
Americans. 

Be  it  resolved.  TDFL  believe*  that  an  im- 
mediate and  fundamental  change  In  United 
States  poUcy  toward  Viet  Nam  is  required. 
Our  bbjectlve  should  be  a  prompt  cease-tire 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  in 
order  that  condltlohJs  can  be  created  for  so- 
cial and  economic  development  and  for  a 
viable  political  expression  of  Vietnamese 
popular  will.  To  achieve  these  objectives, 
TDRj  recommends  that  the  following  steps 
be  taken: 

1.  The  immediate  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing in  North  and  South  Viet  Nam. 

3.  On  April  IS  the  United  States,  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  of  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Tbant  and  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  end  , 
the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam,  declare  a ' 
ceaAeflre  in  South  Viet  Nam  and  announce 
its  support  for  a  new  Geneva  Conference  on 
Viet  Nam. 

3.  The  recognition  by  the  United  State* 
In  an  unequivocally  clear  manner  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front  must  be  a  aepa- 
rate  party  to  any  negotiations.  The  United 
States  should  also  exert  aU  Its  Influence  to 
persuade  the  Saigon  regime  to  act  similarly. 

4.  If  the  present  Saigon  government  con- 
tinue* to  regard  peace  efforts  by  It*  cltlxeos 
a*  treasonable,  the  U.S.  must  disassociate  It- 
self from  that  government  and  support  those 
force*  within  South  Vietnam  which  are 
Ukely  better  to  reflect  popular  sentiment. 

6.  The  establishment,  with  the  urging  of 
the  United  States,  of  an  interim  coalition 
government  representing  all  political  forces 
to  the  degree  of  their  popular  support.  In- 
cluding the  Natlonsd  Uberaticm  Front,  with 
tnt  elections  to  b*  held  In  tbe  ahorteet  feas- 
ible time. 

t.  A  UjS.  pledge  of  assistance  to  the  In- 
terim coalition  government  for  economic  aad 
•oclal  reconstruction,  this  aid  to  be  chan- 
neled through  an  internatlooal  body  such  a* 
tba  United  NaUon*. 


The  United  States  should  never  resume  of- 
fensive actlvlUee.  but  seek  the  replacement 
of  aUied  trot^w  by  an  international  force. 

There  exist  a  variety  of  means  through 
which  negotlaUoos  might  be  initiated:  con- 
vening a  conference  of  th*  Geneva  powers: 
submission  of  the  conflict  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Aasembly,  initiation  of 
mediation  by  neutral  state*:  direct  negotia- 
tion among  all  belligerents,  including  an  all- 
Asian  peace  conference.  Whatever  the  spe- 
clflc  path,  only  a  solution  in  accord  with 
theee  objectives  can  assure  the  prerequisites 
for  fundamental  reform. 

We  wish  to  commend  the  effort*  of  other 
nations  to  produce  a  settlement  and  are 
especially  gratified  with  the  persistant  at- 
tempts of  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  U  lliaut,  to  work  with  all  parues 
Involved  In  this  oonfilct.  It  Is  with  a  note 
of  despair  that  we  regret  that  our  govern- 
ment hsa  not  done  all  within  Its  power  to 
comply  with  this  international  leader's  pleas, 
for  actions  he  suggst*  could  result  In  a  set- 
tlement. We  encourage  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  continue  his  effort*  in  this  direction. 

TDPL  strongly  urges  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  to  de-escalate  their 
military  operations  in  a  similar  manner  ai 
a  way  of  showing  positive  Indication  of  their 
desire  for  a  peaceful  aettiement  of  the  cur- 
rent conflict*. 

TDFL  further  recommends  that  the  United 
State*  government  conduct  an  extensive  In* 
vestlgation  and  re-evaluatlon  of  the  priori- 
ties of  United  States  foreign  policy,  so  that 
the  U.S.  might  avoid  the  tragedy  of  any 
future  unneceaaary  Involvement  In  the  af- 
fairs  of  other  nations. 

TDFL  demands  that  the  U.S.  government 
and  its  representatives  be  candid  and  truth- 
ful with  the  American  people  about  America's 
tnvolveoxent  in  Viet  Nam. 

TDFL  urges  the  American  people  to  realise 
their  responaibUltie*  a*  citizens  and  Inform 
themselves  about  this  grave  Issue  ao  that 
they  might  be  better  able  to  oommunlcate 
to  the  U.S.  government  their  feelings  about 
the  course  of  American  Involvement  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Am  TO   VZETNAUesC  CBIUUUtK 

Whereas  "t^rree  de*  Hommee"  In  an  Inter- 
national organization  initiated  to  bring  medi- 
cal aid  to  children  Injured  In  war  and  war- 
ravaged  coimtrles;  and 

Whereas,  "Terres  des  Hommes"  brings  in- 
jured children  to  those  countrlee  that  are 
beet  able  to  give  them  proper  medical  treat* 
ment:  and 

Whereas,  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment has  expressed  a  desire  to  have  "Terra 
dee  Homme*"  work  with  the  children  of  that 
country:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
has  refused  to  allow  these  injured  children 
to  fly  to  those  oountrlee  beet  able  to  care 
for  them  on  military  planes  or  to  allow  pri- 
vate airlines  to  donate  vacant  seats  on  their 
plane*  to  these  children;  and 

Whercaa  many  conscientious  Americans, 
among  thexn  Mlimeeota's  Congressman 
Joseph  E.  Karth,  are  deeply  concerned  about 
these  Innocent  victims  of  war  and  have  a 
sincere  desire  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

Be  It  therefore  reeolved  that  the  Mlnnesoto 
Federation  of  Young  Democratic  Farmer 
Labor  Clubs  strongly  urges  the  United  State* 
government  to  support  groups  like  "Twrs 
de*  Homme*"  with  every  reasonable  assist- 
ance In  ending  the  suffering  afflicted  oo 
Vietnamese  children,  ahd 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  MlnnesoU 
Federation  of  Young  DFL  Club*  firmly  sup- 
ports and  encourages  men  like  Congressman 
Joseph  E.  Karth  in  their  attempt*  to  bring 
Injured  Vietnamese  children  to  those  coun- 
tries best  able  t«  care  for  them. 


April  28,  1967 
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Criticism  of  Geatnl  We»taorel»Bd'» 
Appeuasce  Before  >  Joi^  SeMioa  of. 
CoBgnu 

EXTENSKMJ  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASBIMCTOM 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  EEPBBSKNTATIVE3 

Friday.  AprU  2t.  19S7 
Mr  PEIXY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  con- 
sUnUy  stated  that  fuU  debate  In  toe 
House  on  the  Vietnam  war  was  desirable 
In  the  Interest  of  pubUc  understanding. 
An  objective  analysis  of  the  criticism 
of  General  Westmoreland's  appearance 
before  the  lolnt  session  today  Is  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  In  the  AprU  28, 
1967.  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  Include  the  editorial  at 
this  point; 

OCKOLAl.   WSBTUOtCLAKD'a   W0KD6 

Tht  ■Utemenu  ol  Oen.  WlUlMn  C,  West- 
moreland and  thoM  of  tHe  mmy  crlUcs  of 
tbe  policy  be  represenU  we  equally  «««y  to 
understand.  To  tho  commMder  of  the 
Amerlciin  mUltary  forcee  In  South  Vietnam, 
u  well  u  to  great  number*  of  the  American 
troope  in  the  Held.  »U  acts,  etatementa.  and 
proteeta  In  the  Dnlted  SUtee  which  tend  to 
weaken  the  nation's  war  effort  (whether 
mUltarlly.  peychologlcaUy.  or  diplomatically) 
•re  understandably  euapect.  ApparenUy 
convinced  that  open  opposition  to  the  war 
win  both  lengthen  the  oonOlct  and  reeult 
in  higher  caaualUea.  the  General  has  etated 
that  be  and  the  American  troops  were  ■dU- 
mayed  ...  by  recent  unpatriotic  acts  here 
at  home." 

No  leu  undentandsble  U  the  intense  in- 
dignation of  those,  in  Congreae  and  without, 
who  bitterly  object  to  the  label  of  "un- 
patrlouc"  being  placed  on  acU  of,  antiwar 
protest.  BeUevlng  the  war  either  unjusti- 
ned  perilous,  or  immoral— or.  in  the  minds 
ol  many.  aU  three— they  fear,  as  Sen.  William 
Pulbright  put  it,  that  criticism  such  as  Oen- 
eral  Westmoreland's  could  lead  to  eSorts  "to 
shut  up"  dissenters.  "The  crlUcHm  of  dis- 
lent  wlU  then  lead  to  charges  of  disloyalty 
and  then  to  muddlc-headodness  and  then  to 
Uesson."  he  told  the  Senute. 

Wiuie  doubting  the  return  of  the  Mc- 
Carthylsm  which  Senator  Fuibright  fears. 
we  believe  that  General  Westmoreland's  use 
of  the  word  "unpetrloUc"  was  unwise  and 
nnJustlBed.  We  fMl  thta  for  several  reasons : 
Although  criticism  of  American  policy  In 
Vietnam  may  or  may  not  toe  misguided.  It 
U  not  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  un- 
patriotic. Most  of  it  falls  within  the  Umiu 
of  legitimate,  democratic  protert  Indeed, 
this  right  of  protest,  tills  right  to  make  ones 
vlewi  known  and  felt  is  the  very  tiling  lor 
which  the  United  States  U  now  flghang  in 
South  Vietnam.  One  cannot  struggle  for 
the  right  of  free  speech  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  cnaciae  use  of  that  right  at  home. 

While  It  U  deairable  for  mUltary  author- 
lUes  to  give  concrete  eiamples  of  how  home- 
Iront  acu  can  hurt  the  nations  military 
effort  It  U  best  that  these  eUtements  oon- 
Une  themselves  to  fscU  and  avoid  moral 
Judgment.  The  latter  should  be  left  to  the 
more  Impartial  clvUlan  oonsolence. 

In  writing  thU.  our  criUdam  u  directed 
more  toward  Washington  Uian  towards  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  most  of  wbose  address 
before  the  ASKicUted  Press  meeting  struck 
us  as  sober,  thoughtful,  and  well  reasoned. 
SLnoo   DO  field  oommander   leaves  his   pc«t 


without  orders  from  the  White  House  or  the 
Pentagon,  we  must  assume  that  the  General's 
appearance  In  New  York  as  well  as  the  word- 
ing of  his  speech  are  traceable  to  high  gov- 
ernment policy  Only  hU  repUes  to  ques- 
tions from  the  noor  fell  ouulde  thU  field. 

We  hope  that  the  controversy  surround- 
ing General  Wesimorelands  words  wtU  help 
lay  tlie  charge  that  dissent  on  Vietnam  is 
equatable  with  Uick  ol  patriotism.  But  we 
also  hope  that  those  who  dUKgree  with  Wash- 
ington will  not  lorgel  that  there  is  much 
good  sense  in  the  General's  conviction  that 
such  protest  can  encourage  the  foe  to  hppe 
that  he  "can  win  poUtlcaiiy  that  which  he 
cannot  accomplish  militarily. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wisooHSm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTA'nVES 

rhursdo*.  April  «.  19S7 
Mr.  REUSS.  .  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank's  Board 
of  Governors  held  their  eighth  annual 
meeting  here  in  'Washington  thU  week, 
the  Evening  Star  praised  their  record  of 
progress.    Its  editorial  of  April  26.  1967. 

follows: 

A  B-»Nit  WrrH  CosAzoN 
The  records  In  lending  set  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  as  deUiied  in 
Its    latest    annual    report,    show    lmpre«elve 

The  Bank  authorised  more  tlian  t3»e  mil- 
lion In  loans  In  I9M,  a  new  high,  and  pushed 
Its,  total  cumuUtlve  lending  volume  sine* 
19«0  over  the  »l  »  billion  mark.  When  loans 
made  during  the  first  three  montlis  of  i9«7 
are  added,  the  Bank's  total  lending  exceeds 
•3  bUllon.  This  means  the  ao-naUon  Instl- 
tuUon  now  tops  the  World  Bank  when  It 
comes  to  lending  development  funds  to  Latin 
America.  ^      ,     * 

But  equally  Impressive  are  some  other  facu 
beiund  theee  records.  Despite  skepticism  by 
outsiders  about  the  wUllngness  of  Latin 
American  countries  to  Invest  in  their  own 
future,  the  Bank's  report  points  out  that 
theee  nations  win  contribute  sutistantlally 
more  than  the  loans  Involved.  The  Bank's 
ai.9  billion  Is  helping  finance  projecu  cost- 
ing more  than  »5  billion. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  care  with  which  the 
Bank's  loans  are  msde.  only  two  are  now  in 
default  and  the  sums  Involved  amount  to 
only  half  of  one  percent  of  total  volume. 
When  one  takes  into  account  the  problems 
of  political  »tal«lity  In  many  latin  Ameri- 
can countrlee.  the  record  of  repayment  on 
development  loans  Is  remarkable. 

It  would  lie  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  view 
the  Bank  as  purely  a  commercial  venture. 
It's  an  insututlon  with  heart,  with  coraion- 
It  functions  as  a  major  social  force,  financing 
bousing  for  low-Income  families,  helping 
wipe  out  disease  and  extending  life  expec- 
tancy by  lu  Investment  in  community  water 
and  lanitatlon  Jsdlltles.  and  lending  funds 
for  land  settlement.  Its  wUllngness  to  un- 
derwrite such  risks  u  raising  living  standards 
everywhere  south  of  the  twrder.  Since  Its 
founding  seven  years  ago  the  Bank  lias  en- 
Joyed  outstanding  leadership  by  President 
Pellpe  Herrera.  As  the  Bank's  governors 
gather  here  this  week  for  their  annual  meet- 
ing we  congratulate  them  on  their  progreaa. 
Ths  United  States  should  support  their  plans 
to  expand  tho  Bank's  resources. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    KEW    VOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVBS 

Fridajr.  April  2»,  19S7 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motto 
of  the  D.8.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point  Is  "Acta  Non  Verba "  but 
sometimes  It  Is  necessary  to  give  a  few 
tacts  to  answer  critics  who  have  said 
that  Kings  Point's  graduates  do  not  fol- 
low the  seafaring  profession. 

This  month  the  Alimml  Association  ot 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  pub- 
lished a  current  and  accurate  study  of 
the  Academy  graduate  body.  This  work 
study  was  undertaken  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Much  credit  should  go  to  the 
office  of  the  Alumni  Association  under 
the  direction  of  Commander  Charles 
Renlck  and  his  staff  for  compiling  this 
study  without  extra  fimds,  with  no  re- 
search money  and  In  so  doing,  they  have 
rendered  an  outstanding  publl(^servlce. 
It  Is  a  factual  and  well-documevted  re- 
port. 

This  study  should  provide  a  more  than 
adequate  answer  to  toose  critics  of  the 
Academy  who  would  see  our  National 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  closed  or 
downgraded  for  selfish  reasons:  the  mis- 
led who  accepted  without  question  the 
half-baked  fUuiw  offered  wltoout 
checking  their  sources,  and  others  who 
naively  repeat  the  baseless  charges  that 
this  Nation  is  overeducatlng  Its  students 
in  lis  Federal  academies. 

Our  Xja.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
turns  out  meniiant  officer?  second  to 
none.  It  deserves  our  congratulations 
for  an  outstanding  Job — outstandingly 
done. 

With  permission  I  place  In  the  Rxcoas 
at  this  point  the  text  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  Alumni  Association 
study  on  the  graduate  body.  1938-67: 
WoaK  Stott  or  VS.  MaacHairr  Msains 
ACADSMV  OaAonst*  BOOT.  193»-«7 
This  report  contains  the  names  of  2.806 
grsduatea  of  tlie  United  states  Mercliant^ 
Marine  Academy  acUvely  employed  in  the 
marlUms  Industry.  Including  1,61  i  men  who 
are  cm-rently  sailing  as  Ucensod  officers  in 
the  American  merchant  marine  or  serving  as 
oaceia  In  the  United  SUtos  Nsvy  and  Coast 
Guard.  The  list  Is  far  from  complete,  ss  It 
wss  taken  from  a  survey  of  only  48%  o(  tho 
Academy's  12,913  graduates. 

The  survey  was  made  between  June  1  and 
December  31  of  1966  with  questionnaires  be- 
ing mailed  to  the  9.863  grsiduates  for  whom 
current  addresses  wer»  on  file.  The  results 
were  ss  follows: 
Questionnaires   retumsd    (83   percent 

of  total  mailed).— 6,2il 

Bnployed  in  marlUms  field  (46  percent 

of  retunu  received) 2,  B0« 

Sailing    (merchant  marlns.   Navy,  or 
Coast  Guard)  (38  percent  o*  returns 

received)   — — - '■*'• 

Maritime  employment  asbor*  (30  per- 
cent of  returns  received) I,  SOI 

The  United  States  Uerchant  Marine  Ac«l- 
omy  and  lis  Oadot  Corps  has  graduated 
12J>13  officers  in  the  past  30  years  ss  foUows: 
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1939 13« 

1940 184 

IMl 119 

1943- . 378 

1943 1.  164 

1944 ^ 3, 861 

1945 1.  496 

i94« m 

1947 471 

194S »8 

1949 316 

1950- 863 

1951 808 

1963 336 

1953 231 

1954 159 

1955 183 

1968- - 188 

1957 '371 

1958 *19S 

1959 *S3b 

1980- 180 

1981 906 

1983 191 

19«a - 191 

1984- * 191 

1965 319 

1986 _ 198 

1987 — 300 

'Entire  cUm  e*U«ct  to  acUve  duty  In  US. 
Navy. 

Am  cAn  be  ueo  from  the  above  Uet,  9.100 
men  were  trained  prior  to  1960  under  an 
accelerated  wartime  oooree.  These  men 
■erved  their  country  well,  many  giving  their 
live*,  but  u  would  not  only  be  unreaionable 
but  ImpoeAlble  for  a  large  percentage  of  theee 
emergency  trulned  office™  to  etlU  be  seJllng 
as  five-slxtha  of  our  merchant  fleet  was  laid 
up  after  the  war. 

I  Birroa's  Mors. — The  intemat1onaU]f 
kTiown  management  consultants.  The  Die- 
bold  Oroup.  Inc..  loere  asked  to  reviev)  our 
survey  procedure  and  comment  on  the  valid- 
ity of  our  itatUtica.  We  especially  usanted 
to  knotD  1/  the  number  of  rerportaea  to  our 
survey  toaa  considered  adequate,  and  if  we 
could  reasonably  assume,  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  v>ere  saiUng  amonfr  thoae  not 
rfaponding  to  the  survey  as  vu  found 
among  those  returning  a  questionnaire. 
ThUia  their  reply.) 

Thk  DmoLD  Gaoup.  Iwc. 

New  York.  NT. 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  16,  1987, 
t    think   the    following   information   should 
help  to  clarify  the  problem  we  discussed  In 
Knalyvlng  the  results  of  your  survey. 

In  a  mail  survey,  which  is  particularly 
suited  to  studies  among  relatively  smAll, 
dispersed  groups,  such  as  yours,  &  return  of 
60%  U  considered  excellent.  A  56%  to  85% 
"response  to  your  questionnaire  Is  well  above 
the  norm.  This  high  rate  of  return  Is  also 
an  importflknt  factor  In  reducing  any  sample 
distortion. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  The  Dlebold 
Research  Program,  In  conducting  probability 
studies,  that  where  we  employed  a  stratified 
sample,  the  response  was  very  high  and  In- 
accuracies were  kept  to  a  minimum.  In 
other  words,  if  65%  of  those  responding  fall 
Into  a  particular  category,  it  U  statistically 
accurate  to  assume  that  the  same  percentage 
of  non-respondents  would  fall  Into  that  same 
category. 

Your  subject  matter  to  neither  controver- 
sial nor  highly  speclaUzed,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing the  ever  present  danger  that  the  people 
who  do  r^pond  are  not  representative  of  the 
complete  sample.  Consequently,  it  would  be 
standard  marltet  research  practice  to  assume 
that  the  percentage  of  men  sailing  among 
the  non-respondents  is  approximately  the 
same  as  among  those  who  did  respond. 

We  are  pleased  that  you  contacted  our  or- 
ganlzatlon.  and  I  hope  this  Information  will 


be  of  some  value  to  you  In  clarifying  the 
situation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Naomi  O.  Skuomah, 

Administrator. 
The  Diebold  Research  Program. 
The  fact  that  35%  of  the  graduates  of 
Kings  Point  are  currently  sailing  Is  an  espe- 
cially Impreaslve  figure  when  you  consider 
that  theee  wartime  trained  men.  who  account 
for  three  quarters  of  the  Academy  graduate 
body,  were  included  ih  the  survey.  If  only 
the  more  recent  classes  had  been  considered, 
the  percentages  vould  have  been  much 
higher.  For  example.  86%  of  the  997  oflicen 
who  were  graduated  from  the  Academy  In  the 
past  five  years  are  at  sea  today. 

Kings  Point  Is  the  only  one  of  the  country's 
six  maritime  academies  to  Impose  a  three 
year  minimum  sailing  obligation  on  Its  grad- 
uates and  today  hundred  of  these  young 
Academy  trained  merchant  marine  offlcers 
are  manning  the  vessels  m  our  Viet  Nam 
sealift.  Six  Kings  Pointers  have  been 
awarded  medals  for  their  service  in  that  war 
Bone  and  one  graduate.  John  Bishop,  class  of 
'48,  was  Ulled  at  his  post  in  the  engine  room 
of  the  S'S  Baton  Rouge  Victory  when  It  was 
sunk  by  an  enemy  mine  Ln  Saigon  harbor. 

Since  1950,  3813  men  have  graduated  from 
the  Academy  and  the  offlcers  sailing  today 
came  mainly  from  this  group.  However, 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  such  as  Cap- 
tain Charles  B«id,  class  of  '47,  Uaster  of  the 
S/S  BRASIL.  and  Captain  R.  W.  Rldlngton. 
class  of  '43.  Relief  Master  of  the  S/S  United 
States,  both  of  whom  have  spent  aImo«t  a 
quarter  of  a  century  at  sea. 

We  are  proud  of  the  record  that  Kings 
Pointers  have  made  in  the  maritime  field. 
In  looking  through  this  bool^Iet,  you  will 
find  that  305  American  vesseU  have  Academy 
graduates  as  Masters  or  Chief  Englneent 
Plfty-one  graduates  are  now  employed  as 
pilots,  including  twenty-five  in  the  Panama 
Canal,  while  twenty-three  Kings  Pointers 
are  Captains  and  one  hundred  sixteen  full 
Oommanders  on  active  Navy  duty. 

Tou  will  also  find  a  large  number  of  men, 
who  having  made  their  mark  at  sea.  are  now 
serving  with  distinction  with  almost  every 
major  steamship  company  as  Port  Engineers, 
Port  Captains.  Marine  Superintendents,  and 
in  many  cases  as  Vice  Presidents  and  Presi- 
dentA.  Capt&ln  John  Clark  '40,  is  President 
of  Delta  Lines;  Fred  Sherman  '55.  is  Presi- 
dent of  Oalmar  Steamship  Corporation; 
Erik  F.  Johnsen  '45,  President  of  Central 
Oulf  Steamship  Company,  to  mention  Just  a 
few. 

The  problem  is  not  that  Kings  Pointers 
do  not  go  to  se«  or  stay  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry,   "niere  Is  Just  not  enough  of  themi 

The  total  number  of  offlcers  graduated 
from  the  Academy  In  the  past  fifteen  years 
does  not  equal  the  men  In  the  one  wartime 
class  of  1944.  Just  one  company.  United 
States  Lines,  currently  employs  almost  as 
many  Kings  Pointers  as  the  Academy  now 
graduates  In  a  year;  33  shoreside  employees, 
including  three  vice  presidents,  and  133 
licensed  mates  and  engineers  at  sea.  Includ- 
ing many  MaaUrs  and  Chief  Engineers. 

Unfortunately,  completely  inoecumte  sta- 
tistics are  continually  being  quoted  by  foes 
of  the  Academy's  training  program  in  an  at- 
tempt to  ahov  that  Kings  Pointers  neither 
go  to  sea.  nor  stay  in  the  marine  field  when 
they  do  cocae  ashore.  In  many  cases  the 
figures  are  deliberately  taken  for  those  par- 
ticular years  when  sailing  for  the  young 
graduate  was  extremely  dilDcult  (l.s.  I960 
and  1961),  and  In  other  Instancm.  the  sta- 
Ustlos  have  been  completely  invented. 

Oflldals  ot  one  maritime  union  have  rs- 
peatedly  stated  that  only  5%  of  the  graduates 
of  Kings  Point  go  to  sea  for  mere  than  five 
jean.    This  study,  however,  shows  that  35% 


of  those  surreyed  are  at  sea  and  that  these 
graduates  have  been  sslllng  for  an  average 
of  eleven  years. 

Even  friends  of  the  Academy  are  often  mis- 
led by  alt  the  false  and  inaccurate  informa- 
Uon  that  is  continually  published  on  tbt 
record  of  Kings  Pointers.  One  Congresalonal 
report  last  year  would  lead  you  to  believe 
that  a  total  of  only  189  gradustee  are  em- 
ployed ashore  in  all  the  major  steamship 
companies. 

The  only  records  kept  of  graduates  of  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  are 
nuilntained  by  the  Academy  and  tha^Alumnl 
Association.  It  Is  therefore  Impossible  for 
other  groups  or  Individuals  to  quote  statis- 
tics on  the  record  of  Kings  Pointers  unlesi 
they  obtain  those  figures  from  one  of  the 
two  sources  Just  mentioned. 

Because  of  the  unstable  employment  con- 
ditions within  the  maritime  Industry  over 
the  past  36  years.  It  is  dUficult.  If  not  lm< 
possible,  to  select  a  normal  or  typical  period 
ot  years  over  which  to  review  the  Academy's 
■*'?I"B  record.  There  were  several  years  dur- 
ing the  1950'B  when  entire  graduating  classes 
at  Kings  Point  were  called  to  active  duty  in 
the  Navy,  and  other  years  when,  due  to  em- 
ployment conditions  wtthln  the  industry.  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  a  young  graduatt 
to  find  a  berth  at  sea.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  survey  reported  on  In  this  booklet 
was  made  of  the  entire  gradutae  body  of  the 
Academy. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  study,  and  the  names 
In  this  booklet  of  the  graduates  currently 
employed  In  the  maritime  field,  will  help 
set  the  Kings  Point  record  straight. 

<Thls  booklet  is  not  intended  as  a  direc- 
tory but  ss  concrete  proof  ttiat  thousands  of 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
graduates  are  actively  employed,  both  afiost 
and  ashore,  in  the  marine  Industry.) 

(We  acknowledge  that  the  list  of  names 
that  follows  is  not  complete  and  that  there 
are  many  Kings  Pointers  In  the  industry 
who  have  not  been  tficluded.  Also,  as  the 
Infcnmatlon  in  many  cases  is  based  upon 
questionnaires  received  over  six  months  a«o, 
the  titles  of  men.  and  lo  some  casee.  their 
employers,  may  have  since  changed  ) 

(NoTK.— The  names  of  the  3.808  grsduatss 
of  the  U.8.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  ai>- 
pesr  at  this  point  In  the  work  study  ) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  KEPHESKNTATIVES 

Fridav.  AprU  IS.  19S7 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spealtfr, 
on  April  8  and  9,  1967,  I  visited  College 
Station.  Tex.,  to  attend  the  35th  annual 
reunion  of  my  class  at  the  Texas  A.  Ii  M. 
Onlverslty. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted 
during  the  business  meeting,  and  I  should 
like  to  Include  in  the  Ricord.  a  copy  from 
the  minutes  of  the  class  of  1932,  the  reso- 
lution adopted  on  Vietnam: 

RXSOLUnON  OOPT  FKOM   1^33  (XUS  MUfUTM 

hrmXL  S,    IM7 

Whcreu,  Tesu  A&M  Unlveralty  men  bavi 
liucrtb«d  the  nam*  of  Texas  A&M  on  th« 
reoonl  of  hlrtory  by  aervlnK  wlUiout  sunt 
and  witb  dlstlnoUoa  In  the  armed  forcea  of 
tbe  United  BUtee  In  peace  end  war,  and 

Wtiereu,  man^'  AAM  men  are  at  tbla  mo- 
ment unaelflahly  serving  tbelr  country  witb 


,n  brancbee  of  tbe  aimed  eerrloee  ot  the 
Onlted  Statee  all  over  tbe  world.  espadaUy  In 
Viet  Ham  and  eleewhere  In  Southeast  Asia; 

Whereas,  tbeae  offlcen  and  men  from  Texas 


Taiwan,  and  the  aeeUng  of  Bed  China  as  oountrtea  by  mUltary  training  and  aiming  of 

the  government  of  tbe  China. mainland.    The  rebels."                    ,.,_..      ,„  -„_i_,  «♦ 

bisJ  for  having  a  United  NaUons.  thl.  group  Antolne  Colmall  Mlnlrter  foe  ron\i;n^- 

^  is  unlveiillty-lt  must  have  a.  mem-  fall,  of  Central  African  R?P""»^„  *,  "^r 

bei.  all   the  naUois  of   tbe  world,  without  try  should  not  ent«  the  OTpuuaatlon  (UN) 

.  ^^  tinui  It  has  furnished  pnxif  of  Its  will  to 


Whereas,  tbeee  omcera  a™  u.«i  ..u.^  .~—      -------      h„,u„  m  mvemment  might  nnUl  It  has  furnished  pnxil  oi  its  wui  to 

A*M  are  showing  the  valor,  the  loyalty,  and     excluding  "Jf  ''fj''"f«  '"  S^'^J^™'  TfJ:  _™,rt   the  sacred   principle  of  coexistence 

^*"w,mngn.«  «  maxe  -«T  s^rlflc,^,      °S^eS"a,rS.^ucET.5>e°^,'^ent  at  ITabov.  all.  of  noSlnte-^enUon  In  the  In- 

.„..    and    their     pr«lece.«.r.    have    m«l.     ^^  X  H"""   " ""  '°'"'^'"  "^  teraal  affair,  of  other  states.     ThePeopes 

T^MO'OTO  p«ple.  you  cantiot-  make  believe  Republic  of  Chin,  lo-  not  seem  to  fullUl 

that  It  doe,  not  exist.    So  goes  the  argument  ^^J^^^^l^^^,^  ^,^^  ,^. 

T^  SSe?  group  In  tsvor  ot  Red  China's  taUx  of  the  DemocrsUc  BepubUc  of  Congo: 

„-:_r.".,.J?  T-*^."    r™  _™,i.,   ^  miioh  "During    1M4    and    1986,    a   rebellion— with 

which  all  the  world  Is  familiar — had  particu- 


tbey    and    their    predecessors 
famouB. 

Whereas  this  clasa  endorses  the  present 
policy    of    opposing    communist    aggression. 

Whereas,  tbe  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America  poseww  the  capablUty  of 
bringing  thu  conflict  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, and 

Whereas,  the  North  Viet  Nam  aggressors, 
by  tbelr  refusal  to  come  to  the  conference 
table    have  Invited  naUonal  desUucUon, 

Now.  therefore  be  It  re«)lved.  that  we. 
tbe  Texas  AJiM  Class  ot  1833.  here  assem- 
bled In  official  reunion  on  the  campus  of 
Texas  A*M  University  on  this  the  Btb  day 
ot  April.  1»«7.  do  hereby  urge  the  President 
rt  tUe  United  states  to  use  every  resource 
at  his  command  necessary  to  bring  this 
dreadful  conflict  to  an  immediate  and  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  thst  all  natlona  be 
Informed  that  the  United  SUtes  Intends  to 
foUow  this  procedure  and  that  the  conflict 
can  be  stopped  at  any  stage  the  aggressor  so 
chooses  to  corns  to  the  conference  table. 


Wkich  CUbi  B«Iob(<  to  the  U.N.7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    ftXW    TOSK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Friday.  AprU  28.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  opposed  the  admission  of  Commu- 
nist China  to  the  U.N.  The  government 
of  Communifit  China  over  the  past  18 
years  has  ehown  itself  unworthy  of  as- 
sociation with  any  International  ^roup. 
Because  of  Its  aggressiveness  it  cannot 
continue  on  friendly  terms  with  its  sup- 
posed Cocnmunlst  allies. 

One  of  the  best  statements  of  the  situ- 
ation and  the  arguments  against  admit- 
ting this  government  to  membership  In 
the  UN.  is  made  In  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  April  1967  edition  of  the 
EUcs  magazine. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

Which  CsattA  Belongs  in  thi  UU.? — "Let'b 

Look  at  tbx  Recokd" 

(By  Bruno  Shaw) 

Next    November,   tor   the   17th   lime,    the 

question  of  seating  Communist  China  as  s 

member  of  the  United  Nations  will  again  be 

brought   before   the  GeneraJ    Assembly.      In 

the  months  until  then,  we  can  expect  to  see 

a  tremendously  intenslfled   drive,  employing 

every  available  means  of  pressure  and  every 

Imaginable    propaganda    device,    to    change 

American  poUcy  and  the  Oeoera]  Assembly's 

vote  from  "No"  to  "Yes." 

Those  who  favor  Red  China's  representa- 
Uoa  In  the  United  NaUona  fall  Into  two 
groups.  One  takes  the  position  that  the 
United  Statee  Is  committed  to  support  tbe 
Independence  of  Taiwan  (Formoaa).  which 
U  Icnown  generally  nowadays  as  Free  China, 
and  this  group  favors  what  It  calls  a  Two- 
China  Policy.  This  would  mean  the  con- 
tinuance of  membership  of  the  Republic  of 
China  In  tbe  UN.  but  only  as  tbe  Island  of 


representation  In  the  UN  would  go  much 
further.  It  would  throw  the  Republic  of 
China  out  of  the  United  Nations  and  seat 
Communist  China  In  Its  pUce.  on  the  ground 
that  the  Island  of  Taiwan  is  merely  a  prov- 
ince of  China.  It  ts  the  contenUon  of  thU 
group  that  since  China  Is  a  founding  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  the  only  question 
U  whether  or  not  the  government  at  Peking 
Is  now  tbe  government  of  China.  It  la.  they 
aay,  and  as  such  It  does  not  need  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  UN  because  It  already  U  a 
member,  deprived  of  lu  rightful  seat  in  the 
organlxaUon. 

This  second  group  also  expresses  the  belief 
that  Red  China,  by  exercising  the  rl^ts  and 
privileges  of  membership  in  the  UN,  wUl  be 
more  Inclined  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  It.  and  will  In  time  accommo- 
dau  IteeU  to  peaceful  coexistence  within  the 
UN  and  with  the  world  outside. 

Opponenu  of  seaUng  Red  China  In  the 
United  Nations  belong  to  only  one  group. 
The  United  Nations  Charter,  they  point  out, 
restrlcte  membership  In  the  United  Nations 
to  "peace  loving  states  which  accept  the  ob- 
ligations contained  In  the  present  Charter 
and.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Organisation, 
are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  theee  oh-  ■ 
ligations." 

Communist  China  has  declared  one  of  Ita 
objectives  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  United 
Nations  as  It  is  now  constituted.  China  has 
Instigated  and  supported  violent  Insurrec- 
tion and  subversion  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  In 
the  South  Pacific,  and  la  a  major  threat  to 
peace  In  thoee  areas.  Its  stated  goal  Is  to- 
talitarian Communist  world  d'^i^l^^^*^'^  ^7 
means  of  violence.  It  Is  the  only  nation  that 
has  been  at  war  with  the  United  NsUona. 
That  war,  Ln  Korea.  Is  sUU  not  terminated. 
Although  by  resolution  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona. Communist  China  was  declared  the  ag- 
gressor against  the  United  Nations  In  Korea. 
It  has  never  retreated  from  lu  position  that 
the  UN.  as  a  "tool  of  umted  States  imperi- 
alism," was  the  aggressor. 

C^Mnmunlst  China.  Its  opponents  contend, 
could  hardly  be  called  a  "peace  loving  state." 
and  it  therefore  cannot  qualify  ^or  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  In  accordance 
with  the  UN's  Charter  requirements. 

In  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  pro- 
posal to  seal  Cocnmunlst  China  lu  the  United 
Nations  and  to  expel  the  Republic  of  China. 
It  might  be  a  good  Idea  to  toUow  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  late  Alfred  E.  SnUth,  one  of  New 
York's  moat  down-to-earth  governors:  "Let's 
took  at  the  record." 

First,  then,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record 
ot  Communist  China,  through  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  new  African  nations  that  have 
had  Cret-hand  experience  with  Peking: 

Foreign  Minister  Assouan  Arsene  Usher  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast:  "The  Peo- 
ple's {Communist)  Republic  of  China  wagee 
war  against  all  .  .  .  and  has  done  serious 
harm  to  the  small  African  countries  which 
need  an  atmoaphere  of  peace  and  fraternity 
In  order  to  catch  up  on  their  lag  In  develop- 
ment." 

Minister  Thaddee  Bagaragaza  of  the  Be- 
pubUc  of  Rwanda:  "The  fact  that  People's 
China  represents  one-quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion at  the  world  doe*  not  give  It  the  right 
to  preach  any  alleg«d  revolution  izt  devtiop- 
ing  oountrtea.  or  to  support  subvenloa  lu  our 


larly  tragic  repercussions  in  our  country — it 
cott  thousands  of  Congolese  lives  and  re- 
duced to  rubble  a  part  of  our  inTrastructure. 
Theee  events  have  estabUahed  an  unequivo- 
cal and  direct  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China." 

But  Of  all  tbe  countries  In  Africa,  thtf  ex- 
perience of  Ghana  at  the  bands  ot  the  Chi- 
nese CommunlsU  has  been  the  worst.  Un- 
der Its  Communist -oriented  dictator,  Kwame 
Nlcrumah.  Ghana  became  a  training  ground 
for  subversives  recruited  from  one  end  of 
the  African  continent  to  the  other.  Com- 
munist Chinese  instructors  trained  them  in 
tbe  use  of  explosives  and  In  guerrilla  war- 
fare. And  when  the  recruits  from  other 
African  countrtes  had  been  taught  to  use 
tbeae  weapons,  and  had  been  aent  back  to 
their  own  countries,  Russian  patrol  boat* 
smuggled  arms  to  them  from  storehouses  in 
Ghana. 

On  Feb.  34,  1068,  the  regime  of  Kwame 
Nkrumah  was  overthrown  while  the  dic- 
tator was  on  a  state  visit  to  Communist 
China.  In  a  White  Paper  Issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  took  over,  this  charge  is 
made:  "The  tragedy  of  Africa  la  wrought  by 
thoee  who  preach  brotherhood  while  plotting 
the  downfall  of  others.  The  liberation  of 
Ghana  was  a  bitter  blow  to  all  these  Com- 
munists who  had  oome  to  Ghana  to  train  re- 
cruits from  neighboring  African  states  In 
guerrilla  warfare  and  espionage.  Like  ani- 
mals running  front  of  a  forest  fire  they 
ned  the  coxintry." 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  not-ao-well-fcnown 
facts  about  the  economic  and  aoclal  derclop- 
ment  of  Taiwan,  and  its  relations  with  unde- 
veloped countries  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
While  United  States  aid  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  improvement  of  social  and 
economic  life  in  Free  China,  that  nation. 
which  only  ten  yeaia  ago  was  as  heavily  de- 
pendent on  United  States  aid  as  Vietnam 
Is  today,  reached  the  point  of  economic  self- 
sufflclency  on  July  I.  1W5.  On  that  day 
United  SUtes  aid  to  the  Republic  of  China 
was  terminated  by  voluntary  agreement. 

In  its  aid  phaaeout  announcement,  tbe 
United  SUtee  State  Department  declared: 
"the  United  States  Oovemment  notes  the 
Interest  and  wlUlngnese  of  Industrial  and 
financial  InstltuUona  and  foreign  private  In- 
vestor! to  provide  an  increasing  flow  of  de- 
velopment capital  to  Taiwan.  The  United 
Statee  will  continue  to  encourage  this  trend." 
The  phenomenal  economic  growth  of  Free 
China  has  been  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  high 
degree  of  military  preparedness  to  combat 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggreaelon.  In  tbe 
Taiwan  Stralta  the  war  Is  more  hot  than 
cold.  Communist  ahells  scream  through  tbe 
air  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu  on  an  every- 
other-day  basis,  and  sometimes  kill  and 
malm  clvlUans  and  destroy  property.  And 
In  the  air  there  are  frequent  exchanges  of 
gunfire  between  Republic  of  China  and  Com- 
munist airplanes  over  the  Taiwan  Straits. 

But  none  of  this  baa  Interfered  with  the 
determined  effort  which  In  ten  years  has 
transformed  Taiwan  from  a  receiver  of  aid  to 
a  giver  of  aid  to  other  countries  In  Asia.  Af- 
rica, and  South  America. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  United  States 
aid.  tbers  baa  been  a  steady  inflow  of  in- 
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T«stoient  in  Taiwan  by  o^er^M  Chln«*  ud  d*mon*tratlon  .lt«  wa*  »t  Ob^lln.  wcne  ITS 

foreSn  Anns  and  IndlvlduAla  in  m^nufartur-  mUe»  from  tbe  capltol.  "o^"^    l^^t, 

l^«t*rpru«a  for  phannac*uUcalii.  chemi-  a«mb«r  Chln«e  ml«ion  "t*^  '*• '?'^^J 

cau.  t*l*cSmmunlcat.on  equlpmrnt  and  com-  «clmlmlng  20  acr-  of   lajDd   "^J»»li«° 

ooninU    and  el*ctrlail  appUaiic*6.     Most  of  aUowed  to  go  bwk  to  tbe  buah  after  prCTjoua 

K"  InvestoA  in  tb«e  nJw  planta  are  Izom  ..periment.  by  Dnlt«l  Nation-  and  American 
Japan  and   the   United  State*.     Otliera  •«  "    ""'   ~"*  "' 


from  SwlWerland.  Knfland.  the  Phlllpptnea, 
and  Canada. 

The  result  of  thl*  rapid  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic ejtpanalon  haa  been  an  economic 
growth  rate  In  Taiwan  of  7A  percent  In  \9M. 
and  a  per  caplU  Income  Increase  of  4.5  per- 
cent. 

Rural  area*  In  Taiwan  enjoyed  tlmUar 
prosperity  In  19W.  Farmers'  bank  savings 
totalled  »84.B&0,000.  an  increase  of  »60.4fi0.- 
000  In  the  paat  four  years.  Hawaii  Is  gen- 
eraUy  thought  of  as  the  worlds  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  pineapples.  It  Is.  But  Taiwan 
leads  the  world  In  canning  pineapple*  for 
export.  Taiwan  also  yrowa  eicellent  oranges. 
which  It  eiporU  both  freah  and  caJined. 
And.  In  the  past  few  years.  Taiwan  has  taken 
Prances  place  as  the  world's  top  mushrtxim 
rrower  Rice  and  sugar,  of  course.  stUI  are 
Taiwan  s  greatest  export  cropa  and  principle 
earners  of  foreign  exchange. 

Taiwan's  industrial  expansion  In  the  past 
ten  yeaia  would  seem  lncre<llble  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  plants  are  there,  they  are 
producing,  and  they  are  visible  wage  and 
proOt  earners  for  alt  concerned— workers,  in- 
vestors, and  customers.  In  these  ten  years 
the  niimber  of  manufacturing  plants  In  Tai- 
wan Increased  Irom  1.000  to  25,000,     Govem- 


agrtcultural  missions  had  not  panned  out. 
It  took  back-breaking  work  to  clear  and  pre- 
pare the  land,  and  to  construct  a  simple 
dam  and  irrlgaUon  channels.  Seeds.  Includ- 
ing apeclmene  brought  from  Taiwan,  were 
■own  in  March  of  1962,  and  the  Hrsl  rice  crop 
was  harvested  four  months  later  with  a  yield 
averaging  3.800  p6unds  per  sere.  In  the  past 
two  years,  the  mission's  average  yield  of  rice 
was  six  Umes  the  yield  that  had  been  ob- 
tained by  native  farmers  on  their  own  land. 

The  Uberian  government,  impressed  by  the 
auoceas  of  the  Chinese  agricultural  methods 
where  others  had  failed.  Initiated  a  Land  De- 
velopment Project,  starting  with  500  acre* 
to  be  settled  by  70  farm  families,  employing 
the  techniques  taught  them  by  the  ChineM 
technicians.  For  the  flrat  time  in  the  history 
Of  Uberia.  said  President  WUUam  V.  8.  Tu»>- 
man.  the  prospect  of  self  sufBclency  in  rice 
production  was  about  to  become  a  reality. 

In  Senegal,  it  U  reponed  by  United  States 
agencies  there,  farmers  from  Taiwan  have 
carred  rice  paddles  out  of  the  desert.  Sene- 
gal does  not  even  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  RepubVc  of  China,  but  that  has 
not  deterred  the  Taiwan  government  from 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  Senegal,  which 
needs  agricultural  guidance  and  assistance. 
Last  December  the  Republic  of  China 
established  formal  diplomatic  relations  with 


new  African  natlOM.  whose  govemmenu  be- 
lieved in  the  need  for  univeiaaUly  of  metn- 
bershlp  regardless  of  the  nature  of  any  mem- 
ber government. 

In  the  Nov.  M.  1»6«.  General  Assembly 
vole  however,  there  came  a  dramatic  change 
on  the  part  ol  many  of  Iboae  same  African 
nations,  which  by  now  had  become  quite 
worried  about  InftltraUon  and  subveralon  by 
Chlneee  Communist  agenu  from  Peking.  In 
l©6e,  the  General  Assembly  vote  was  46  na- 
tions in  favor  of  seating  Red  China,  57 
against,  with  17  abstentions. 

While  the  antl-Peklng  forces  picked  up  10 
votee  In  1SMS6.  57  as  against  47  In  IMS.  there 
was  more  switching  of  poslUon  than  the  tally 
indicated.  Among  the  new  countries  In  the 
nnU-Peklng  column  were  two  newly  adnutted 
memben,  LMOtho  and  Guyana,  along  with 
Chile,  Congo  (Kinshasa) .  Dahomeny.  Iceland, 
Libya.  Rwanda.  Saudi  Arabia,  Sierra  Leone. 
and  the  Central  African  Republic. 

It  had  become  quite  apparent  by  no* 
that  an  intelligent  choice  between  two 
Chinas,  baaed  on  the  record,  was  available  to 
the  tree  world:  betw«*n  Communist  China, 
which  has  demonstrated  In  word  and  deed 
the  nature  of  lu  threat  to  world  peace,  and 
the  Republic  of  China,  of  which  even  tbe 
United  Nations  AasoclaUon  of  the  United 
States,  In  Its  effort  to  sway  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  tbe  Chlneee  Communist  reglm*, 
In  a  pubUc  staWment  made  on  the  eve  of 
the  General  Assembly's  19M  vote,  was  com- 
pelled by  the  hard  facts  to  Include  this  ad- 
mission: "The  history  of  the  Republic  of 
China  as  a  member  of  the  United  NaUoni 


ment  encouragement  led  to  a  sharp  upsurge      estaousnea  lormai  aipiwuj»wt  ic.uwuu-  w.w« —   -.  ^-_;,,_  ._^^   .  _  __.,^„„-ihu  aar. 


about  one-thlrt  of  Uie  natlonii  production 
In  1D53  but  which  grew  to  more  than  two- 
thlrito  by  UM  Electric  power,  e«sentl«l  to 
iDdustrlsl  growth,  row  from  331,646  lLllow»tt» 
to  1.100,000.  The  volume  of  railway  and 
hlihway  trajiaportatlon  ahot  up  by  two  and 
a  hair  Ume«,  and  that  of  shipping  and  harbor 
loadings  trebled. 

Compulaory  educaUon  enroUa  M.7  percent 
or  aU  ichool  age  children  In  Taiwan  High 
school  enrollment  reached  500.000  last  year, 
and  collage  and  university  enrollment  SO.OOO, 
about  rour  times  that  In  1952  Such  rormer- 
ly  endemic  diseases  as  cholera,  smallpoi. 
scarlet  rever.  malaria,  and  typhoid  have  been 
praetlcsOly  eradicated,  and  the  mortality  rate 
of  the  nation  has  decreased  from  9.9  to  «-l 
per  1.000. 


Srt^^an^^^u^ons^^^^em  on  a  pro-     tlcipaUon  in  tw^ty  ^^ted  Nations 

gram^  Chinese-  cooperation  In  agriculture: '"" HK..H„n.  u.  the  intern 

By  the  end  of  ie«e  there  were  more  than 
1.000  farmers  from  Free  China  rendering 
technical  awlstence  in  18  African  countries. 
Jeff  Endrst.  of  the  ;ndtanopoH.T  5far,  after 
compleUng  an  extensive  trip  through  Africa, 
summed  up  what  he  saw  this  way:  "The  Re- 
public of  China  offers  talent,  not  Ideology.  ■  j.  b*  l 
It  does  not  discriminate  against  thoae^who      AabatM^  GoldberS  Dcfeadl  me  RiffW 

To  DUteat  ob  Ac  YietDun  Wu  Policies 


algnlBcant  contributions  to  the  international 
community  through  lU  bilateral  technical 
assistance  program,  a  strong  loyalty  to  the 
United  Nauons  Charter,  and  the  fact  that 
I',  Is  recognized  by  flfty-flve  United  Nations 
members."  _ 


flirt  or  even  side  with  Communist  China 
Its  agrtculttlral  teams  and  engineering  ex- 
perts go  into  the  farthest  corners  of  this  dark 
continent  to  share  the  hardship,  the  food, 
the  poor  housing  of  the  local  people." 

Chinese  know-how  In  rice  production  has 

been  called  on  to  help  improve  farming  tech- 

,,,  „.„__.  nlqucs  even  In  the  PhUlppinas,   where  rice 

In  1960  an  unprecedented  number  of  Aftl-      y^^^  been  a  staple  of  the  people  since  time 

can  countriea  achieved  independence^  H  of     lamiemortal. 

In  South  Vietnam.  Chinese  civilian  teams 


them.  And  in  that  year  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  decided  to  help  them 
develop  and  Improve  their  methods  of  igrl- 
culture.  the  neld  in  which  Free  China  ex- 
perts could  be  of  greatest  assistance  In  tbe 
struggle  of  the  new  nations  for  economic 
progress  and  self-sufficiency. 

In  October  1B61.  Liberia  became  the  flnt 
African  country  to  request  agricultural  co- 
operation, and  two  months  later  a  ifl-mem- 
ber  Chinese  farming  demontratlon  mission — 
the  first  under  what  became  known  as  "Op- 
eration Vanguard" — was  sent  to  Liberia  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Llberion  farmera  the  im- 
proved techniques  of  rice  culture  that  had 
been  developed  In  Taiwan.  Since  then  agri- 
cultural cooperation  projects  have  expanded 
rapidly  In  oountriee  throughout  Africa,  in 
response  to  the  Increasing  demand  for  the 
services  of  Chinese  agricultural  technicians 


of  13  to  15  are  working  as  medical  per- 
sonnel, handicraft  specialists,  and  counter- 
inflltratlon  experU.  Engineers  on  one-year 
service  contracts,  made  through  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, are  assisting  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment In  rural  reconstruction,  highway  con- 
struction,  and   refugee   resettlement. 

Free  China's  manufacture  of  heavy  equip- 
ment such  as  railway  rolling  stock  la  not  only 
vital  to  free  countries  in  southeast  Asia,  but 
of  great  benefit  to  Free  China  Itself  Thai- 
land, a  member  of  the  antl-C-ommunlst  group 
of  Far  Kaatem  naUons,  recently  ordered  100 
railway  freight  cars  from  Taiwan,  earning 
more  than  g&OO.OOO  for  the  Taiwan  Railway 
Administration  shops.  Other  Thai  traffic 
arteries  received  similar  aid  from  Taiwan 
when.  In  January  of  this  year.  78  Chines 


Vt«  Trv  ^irt  T(MW    «7  visitors  from  African     when,  in  January  oi  ims  year,    in  <,oine«e 
ll.^Ji^'^,^  ^w.S  (^Observe  at     engmeers  and  t«hnlclan.  l.ft_for  Thailand 


countries  had  come  to  Taiwan  to 
firrt  hand  the  modem  methods  of  cultlva- 
Uon  of  rice  and  other  crops  that  might  be 
mtroduced  or  improved  in  Oielr  homelands. 
And  In  response  to  their  requests  for  agri- 
cultural technical  aselstanoe.  missions  have 
been  sent  from  Taiwan  to  Liberia.  IJbya, 
Ivory  Coast.  Gabon.  Rwanda,  Senegal.  Sierra 
Leooe.  Klger,  Cameroun.  Upper  Volt*,  Chad, 
Togo.  Malawi,  and  GambU. 

Illustrative  of  the  pcrrormanc*  of  the 
Chlneee  agricultural  missiotts  in  Afrtoa  !■ 
tbe  first  one,  sent  to  Uberia  in  1061.     The 


islst  In  the  construction  of  a  new  high- 
way. 

Tbe  annual  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  on  the  question  of 
aeaUng  Red  China  has  swung  back  and  forth 
over  the  post  sixteen  years,  but  It  has  never 
gone  BO  far  as  to  be  carried  affirmatively, 
Tbe  nearest  It  came  to  that  was  In  1965. 
when  the  General  Assembly  vote  was  47  to 
47,  with  30  abstenUons.  This  consistent  de- 
II  Mil  In  tbe  antl-Cblnese  Communist  atti- 
tude was  found  in  large  measure  among  tbe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  ICKNCEOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnet^y,  AprU  2«.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent artice  In  Thursday's  C?hristlan 
Science  Monitor  tellB  of  the  efforts  of 
AmbaBsador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to  "Iceep 
the  domestic  Issue  under  control,"  The 
article  points  out  the  fear  that  "a  rise 
of  war  passion  In  the  United  SUtee 
brings  with  It  greater  risk  of  widening 
the  war." 

I  think  this  item  is  important  enough 
to  be  reprinted  in  the  official  Reco» 
today: 

U.S.  Rirr  oM  VivrNAH  Fought  »t  Gouiboo 
(By  Kail  W.  Foell) 
UNTm  Nationb.  N.T— UN  AmbASMdar 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  eonUnues  to  warn 
against  a  poastble  "revival  ot  McCarthyUm" 
dlrected  at  VIetxuun  war  dissenters  In  tht 
United  States. 

He  does  BO  even  In  the  wake  of  Gen.  WU- 
Uam C.  Westmoreland's  New  YOTk  criticism 
of  such  dlaaenteTB  foe  giving  -support"  » 
Vietnamese  Oooununlst  hopes. 

On  the  surface  this  appears  to  meeaure 
a  widening  gulf  between  doves  and  hswki 
within  the  admlnistraUon.  It  would  bt 
more  esact  to  say,  though,  that  Mr.  Gold- 
berg Is  doing  his  beat  to  explain  the  admm- 
latraUon's  Vietnam  poUdee  to  the  nailonl 


dissenters.  whUe  he  defends  the  dlasentera 
to  lough-llners  who  would  ostracUe  theee 
oDPonents — or  worse. 

As  la  uBuaUy  the  caae  when  war  p«s*ons 
rise  Mr  Goldberg  has  reaped  soorn  from 
the' more  rascal  dlsaenUrs  and  U  now  hit 
^th  criticism  from  some  congressional 
hawks.  

DtPLOtSATS    WATCH 

one  congressman.  Rep.  Albert  W.  Wataon 
tR)  of  South  Carolina,  wrote  to  Mr.  Oold- 
brrg  accusingly,  alleging  Indirectly  that  the 
unbsBsador  was  "in  agreement,  at  least  in 
principle,  with  the  burning  of  the  American 
flag  if  It  indicated  a  manifestation  of  legiti- 
mate grievances." 

Mr  Goldberg  makes  It  clear  that  he  Is  de- 
fending -legitimate  dissent"  In  a  democracy, 
not  Ulegal  acta.  His  own  patriotism  Is  of  a 
ityle  in  fact,  that  some  younger  critics  have 
considered  sentimental  or  old-fashioned. 

But  he  also  has  a  consistent  record  of 
championing  dissent.  He  did  so  In  writing 
Supreme  Court  opinions.  He  did  so  last 
summer  in  a  letter  to  an  American  sergeant 
in  Vietnam.  He  has  done  so  three  times  In 
the  past  week:  In  a  speech  to  midshipmen 
ftt  Annapolis,  at  a  newsmens  lunch,  and 
over  network  TV.  On  the  latter  two  cases  he 
made  his  warnings  about  a  new  "McCarthy- 
Ism." 

This  sharpening  of  domestic  Ajnerican  col- 
lision haa  caught  the  attenUon  of  neutral 
ud  Weetem-ally  diplomats  fcere.  Many  of 
them  have  deep  misgivings  about  the  ciu"- 
rent  escalaUon  in  the  air  wax  over  North 
Vietnam-  Their  feeling  la  siunmed  up  in 
the  words  of  a  veteran,  conrervative  West- 
em  official  here:  "Prevloui  steps  of  escala- 
Uon of  about  the  same  bIm  have  not  had 
the  predicted  effect.  On  the  contrary,  they 
■eem  to  have  made  the  situation  worse  in 
Vietnam.  wot»e  on  your  home  front,  and  now 
maybe  even  worse  In  Washington-Moscow 
relations." 

Bovirr  BLAST  or  carncisii 

The  latter  phrase  was  a  reference  to  a 
brief  but  Intense  blast  of  criticism  leveled 
at  Washington  by  Moscow's  usually  taciturn 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister.  Vaslly  V.  Kuznet- 
sov.  The  Soviet  leader  renewed  a  promise 
that  tbe  Soviet  bloc  "wUl  continue  to  ren- 
der all  neceasary  assistance  to  counter  the 
sggreeslon." 

Some  Sovletologlsu  here  saw  this  merely 
as  necesaary  verbal  st^port  to  an  increas- 
ingly beleaguered  aUy.  But  most  students 
of  Kremlin  policy  In  the  Vietnam  war  took 
It  as  a  further  Indication  that  Moeeow  In- 
tends to  mee't  each  step  of  American  escala- 
tion with  corresponding  aid  to  Hanoi. 

This  has  brought  forth  afresh  the  long- 
Ume  concern  of  many  diplomats  here  that 
an  accidental  Soviet -American  Incident  in 
Haiphong  Harbor  may  yet  occur  despite  con- 
tinuing good  relations  between  tbe  two 
'superpowers  In  other  spheres. 

CVmKNCS  I.SCKXKa 

One  form  of  this  concern  Is  the  belief  of 
certain  middle-ground  delegates,  including 
some  supporters  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  White  House  may  be  starting  on  what 
Pentagon  adviser  Herman  Kahn  recently 
called  a  "sharp,  potentially  uncontrollable 
Increase  in  threat"  designed  to  force  Moscow 
and  Hanoi  Into  peace  talks.  Officials  who 
bold  this  view  admit  they  have  no  more 
evidence  to  back  It  than  what  tbey  see  In 
heodltnes  and  read  in  general  diplomatic 
cables  from  the  area. 


war  passion  In  the  United  States  brings  with 
It  greater  risk  of  widening  tbe  war. 

Benoe  they  look  with  enthusiasm  on  Mr- 
Goldberg's  efforts  to  keep  the  domestic  lasue 
under  control. 


Tbe    175th    AuuTenary    of    Westford 
Acadenr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MABBACBUBSrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28.  1967 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  and  most  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  Westford  Academy,  the  noted 
school  located  in  Westford.  Mass^  in  my 
district,  which  is  celebrating  this  note- 
worthy birthday  event  with  impressive 
exercises  on  AprU  28  and  29. 

In  honor  of  this  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. I  was  privileged  to  send  to  the  class 
of  1967  an  American  flag  which  has 
flown  over  the  Capitol,  the  cornerstone 
of  which  was  laid  1  year  after  the  found- 
ing of  Westford  Academy. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  In 
commending  the  school  officials  and  the 
citizens  of  Westford  for  arranging  the 
special  anniversary  program  to  mark  the 
founding  of  Westford  Academy  on  April 
30,  1792.  and  at  the  same  time  extend 
heartiest  felicitations  upon  this  great, 
historic  event  along  with  best  wishes  for 
the  future. 

This  anniversary  celebration  is  Indeed 
a  most  Impressive  occasion  in  the  life  of 
the  Westford  community  and  our  State 
and  Nation,  and  I  extend  warm  greetings 
to  Westford  Academy  and  all  those  asso- 
ciated with  it  as  well  as  heartest  con- 
gratulations upon  the  superb  contribu- 
tions of  this  outstanding  school  through- 
out the  years  toward  the  education  of 
the  young  people  in  the  Westford  area 
and  in  that  way  strengtherung  the  pos- 
ture of  our  national  life. 

Looking  l>ack  upon  the  achievements 
of  this  renowned  school  down  through 
the  years  since  early  colonial  days,  and 
In  the  present  generation,  it  is  most  ap- 
prc«)riate  that  we  should  express  our 
pride  and  gratitude  for  the  unselfish 
service  of  the  dedicated  leaders  and 
teachers  at  Westford  and  the  high- 
minded  citizenship,  lofty  ideals  and  ctvlc 
interest  of  the  founders  and  subsequent 
trustees,  directors  and  all  others  asso- 
ciated of  with  this  fine  Institution. 

As  the  US.  Representative  in  Congress 
of  the  beautiful  town  of  Westford,  I  am 
proud  on  this  I75th  anniversary  to  hall 
and  salute  in  this  House,  Westford 
Academy  and  the  Westford  community 


for  all  they  have  done  to  promote  the 

The  domestic  American  struggle  over  the  spiritual  Ideals,  moral  truths  and  lofty 

role  o(  dissenters  Is   of  interest  to  outside  principles  that  have  helped  to  make  this 

diplomats  because  they  feel  that  Increased  Nation  great 


domestic  strife  over  Vietnam  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  further,  tougher  American  escalation. 
Not  aU  neutrals  and  American  alUea  fear 
this  Some  pro-Washington  Asian  leaders 
hq?e  for  It.  But  In  general  the  world  dlplo- 
mauc  community  feels  gravely  that  a  rise  at 


May  the  good  Lord  continue  to  bring 
His  choicest  blessings  upon  the  student* 
and  Instructors  at  Westford  Academy, 
BO  that  its  superb  educational  work  and 
achievements  may  continue  to  be  an  in- 


spiration and  challenge  to  all  of  us  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  letter  of  congratulations 
which  I  sent  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Westford  Academy: 

BlABCU  20.  1M7. 
Geaduaixs.  ^ 

Wcir/ord  Academy, 
WeMtford.  Mass. 

Mt  DBAS  FarkNos:  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  extend  to  you — the  1967  graduates  of 
Westford  Academy— my  hearUest  congratu- 
lations upon  the  successful  completion  of 
your  course  and  very  best  wishes  for  the 
future. 

As  you  Join  the  tnany  other  graduates  of 
your  historic,  outstanding  school,  you  m;)^ 
weU  feel  a  sense  of  Jtistlflable  pride  In  the 
folflllment  of  your  splendid  educational  ob- 
jectives. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  you  wlU  con- 
tinue with  your  higher  education,  because 
these  days  tbe  boundaries  of  human  knowl- 
edge are  truly  unlimited,  and  new  horleons 
are   looming  up  vrith  startUng   rapidity. 

However,  the  values  of  our  way  of  life  are 
basic.  The  principles  of  freedom,  the  moral 
precepts,  and  the  spiritual  IdeaOs,  which  have 
played  such  a  great  part  in  shaping  this  na- 
tion and  projecting  our  Incomparable  prog- 
ress, will  always  be  the  cornerstone  of  our 
American  system. 

Whether  you  enter  upon  your  life's  work 
or  continue  your  education,  the  opportuni- 
ties before  you  are  virtually  boundless.  It 
WlU  be  up  to  you  to  embrace  them  eagerly, 
and  With  the  same  wilUngness  to  work  hard, 
the  same  Idealism,  enthusiasm,  dedication 
and  courage  which  have  marked  your  years 
at  the  Academy. 

Your  responsibilities  as  leaders  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  great  and  will  require  your  best 
efforU.  The  extent  to  which  you  succeed 
In  reaching  your  goals  vriU  depend  largely 
upon  yoursclvea — the  way  you  tackle  the 
tasks  at  hand,  and  tbe  firmness"  of  your  reso- 
lution not  to  be  deterred  by  temporary  set- 
backs, but  to  strive  with  all  your  hearts, 
ener0es  and  minds  until  you  have  reached 
your  chosen  objectives. 

Tour  parents  and  your  teachers  have  done 
their  part  and  they  will  conunue  to  counsel, 
assist  and  encourage  you.  The  rest  will  be 
up  to  you.  Tbe  doors  of  opportunity  are 
open  for  you.  If  you  remember  with  our 
great  New  England  poet  that  "there  U  no 
such  word  as  'fall'  In  the  lexicon  of  a  bright 
youth."  and  order  your  lives  acconllngiy, 
you  wUl  then  be  In  tbe  beet  poeslble  po- 
sition to  realise  the  high  goals  you  set  for 
yourBelvee  in  life. 

Always  remember  the  lessons  you  have 
learned  in  your  homes.  In  your  classrooms, 
and  In  your  spiritual  Uvea. 

Stick  tenaciously  to  your  principles  and 
your  tasks. 

Keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars  and  your 
feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground. 

Then.  OS  the  Bard  of  Avon  said.  "It  must 
follow,  OS  the  night  the  day.  Thou  caa'st 
not   then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Above  all.  remember  the  duty  you  owe  to 
tboee  who  have  made  your  success  to  date 
possible,  to  continue  to  follow  their  precepts 
and  counsel,  to  recognize  that,  in  the  beat 
sense,  the  greatest  rewards  you  can  secure 
will  Ue  in  the  reallr.atlon  that  you  have  not 
lived  for  yourselves  alone,  but  that  you  have 
sought  to  serve  to  help  your  fellow  human 
beings  and  that  you  have  contributed  your 
full  peirt  to  making  yours  a  better  com- 
muzUty.  this  a  better  nation,  and  a  better 
world. 

As  your  Congressman.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  very  proud  of  you  and  have 
complete  faith  that  you  wUl  go  on  to  higher 
acblevementa.  I  v'lsh  for  you  all,  continued. 
good  health,   every  measure  of  succeBS   in 
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your    •DdeaTors.    aail    r«&1    taAppUWM 
p««c«  for  m&nr  T«»"  *«  c«n». 
WuTQ  regards  and  bart  wUtaM. 
afncerelr  yours. 


Peitaua  m  the  Hastmn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or    rxMNBTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Apm  27,  1967 
Mr .    OREEN    of    Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,    few    recent    BUggesUons    for 

change  in  the  admlnlatratlve  depaxt- 
ment  have  been  more  aurprialng  Uian 
those  of  Postmaater  General  Lawrence 
03rten'8  plea  for  an  overhaul  of  the 
po6ial  system  in  the  United  States.  Im- 
plicit In  hla  statement  is  an  admission  of 
dlfflcxilties  In  hla  Department's  mission. 
It  takes  a  pr«tty  unusual  aiu3  honest 
public  otBdal  to  make  such  an  ad- 
mission. 

The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  recently: 
|Fr<m    Uls    PbUadriphls.    Inquirer.    Apr.    B. 
1B67) 
Lawixkcs  03sxnf 
lAwrano*   FTudcU   Cttlen.    who   has   de- 
scribed hlnuelf  ss  "Just  sn  old  pol."  might 
seem  Uke  Ih*  l*«t  p«r8on  on  e&rth  who  would 
thlnl  of  tailDg  politics  out  of  the  postoOce. 
After  sll.  It  VM  O'Brten  who  restored  po- 
ll UcaJ  lustre  to  the  Job  of  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral.    which   had    fallen    Into  the   hands  of 
amateurs  when  President  Johnson  appointed 
him  In  1M6. 

The  appointment  reTlved  the  custom  of 
giving  Uu  job  to  whoever  happened  to  be 
the  master  campaign  strategist  of  the  reign- 
ing political  party.  Remember  James 
Parley? 

But  0*811611  Is  suggesting  the  Job  be 
abolished  and  the  Poet  Office  Deportment  be 
converted  into  s  non-profit  c<wporBtion. 

Jim  Farler  would  have  paled  at  the  very 
Idea,  and  It  ;ust  goes  to  show  that  Larry 
O'Brien  Is  an  old  pol  of  a  new  generation — 
the  generation  of  technicians  who  Ufcc  thlnga 
to  be  run  effldenUy.  whether  Ifs  a  political 
campaign  or  the  mall  train. 

O'B^en  ts  the  lone  holdover  In  the  Jcdm- 
Bon  Administration  from  the  "Irish  Uafla'*  erf 
the  Kennedy  days,  that  close  group  ot^ad- 
vlsers  who  followed  John  F.  Kennedy  from 
Maasscbusetu  to  the  White  House.  To  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  O'Brien  Is  "ole  Uury"  and 
the  Presidents  respect  for  O'Brien's  talents 
appears  to  be  Just  this  side  of  infinite. 

Those  talents  are  not  limited  to  political 
savry,  although  03rten's  little  manual  on 
how  to  win  elections  has  been  used  by  the 
President  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Prime 
Uloldter  of  Qreat  Britain  ss  well  ss  lesser 
statesmen. 

O'Brien  has  served  B^h  President  Sencedy 
and  President  Johnson  as  White  House  lobby- 
ist on  Capital  mil.  smoothing  the  way  for 
mxich  New  Frontier  and  Great  Society  legis- 
lation In  Congress. 

Although  be  has  oonttnued  to  function  a* 
CoogTBBBlonal  liaison  man  for  LBJ.  O'Brien 
has  pushed  through  some  innovations  in  the 
Nation's  patchy  postal  system— notably  a 
$65  million  automation  program  for  the  169 
poet  omces  which  handle  00  percent  of  all  the 
mall. 

O'Brien,  who  la  «.  tended  bar  pvl-tlme 
m  his  famUy*B  nstaurant  to  work  his  way  to 
a  Uw  degree  at  Nortbeastera  umvsnlty  In 


BprtBgfleld.  Ifasa.    B*  aarred  tn  ttw  Amy 

tn  the  Second  World  War  and  go«  mto  poUtloa 
wxm  tbereaiter. 

He  helped  get  John  Kennedy  to  Ooogreas 
and  stayed  with  him,  serving  aa  dlxvetor 
of  organization  for  JPK  In  the  1900  Presi- 
dential campaign  and  performing  the  same 
role  for  LBJ  In  l»fl4. 

Unoadally,  O'Brien  has  been  doing  mu^ 
the  same  as  Postmaster  General,  a  }ob  which 
eoDvenlently  taJcea  him  around  the  country 
a  lot  and  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
checking  the  health  of  the  party  at  the  com- 
mitteeman level. 


kUmt  of  «t»  HoMrablc  Wilbor  Mill*, 
of  ArkuMi,  tl  tkc  Americaa  Enterprix 
laslitatc  SjapotisB  oa  Fiical  Policy 
»mi  BaiiBMi  Capital  Fonaatira 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

OP    WISCONSD* 
IN  THE  HOD5E  OF  KKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  April  28,  1967 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  20. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Mills] 
delivered  an  exceptional  speech  before 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  Sym- 
posium cm  Fiscal  Policy  and  Business 
Capital  Formation. 

In  his  address.  "Fiscal  Policy  and  the 
Oood  Economic  Society,"  Mr.  Mills 
pointed  out  that  fiscal  policy  should  seek 
to  contribute  to  the  good  econotnic  so- 
ciety. This  good  economic  society  Is 
characterized  by  a  progressive  spirit, 
which  leads  the  cltlzeny  to  seek  out  new 
challenges,  he  said. 

Perhaps  the  most  though  t-provoklag 
remark  of  the  gentleman  frMn  Arkansas 
wasthefoUowlng: 

Tbe  good  economic  society  la  careful  to 
limit  Its  sasumptlon  of  r«qx»udbUlty  to  eoo- 
cema  of  this  character  (tboae  with  irtilcii 
society  as  a  whole  must  deal)  and  seeks  al- 
ways to  reserve  to  private  eoonocnlc  en- 
titlee — Individuals,  bouaeholda.  oompaolea — 
the  maximum  possible  scope  for  decision- 
making, for  Initiating  activity. 

Mr.  Mills  rightly  notes  that — 

This  la  the  essence  of  economic  Ireedotn  In 
our  world  today.  And  maxlmlKlng  ecooocnlc 
freedom  Is  a  major  obJeoUve  at  tbe  good 
aodety. 

Commenting  on  the  demand  for  In- 
creases In  governmental  services  as  the 
society  grows  and  becomes  both  more 
complex  and  more  affluent.  Mr.  Mills 
notes  that — 

All  proposals  for  new  expenditure  prognuna 
should  be  received  with  a  oonauucUve  skep- 
ticism; we  should  start  with  the  assumption 
that  the  produoUon  capability  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  progrsjB  would  be  better  avail- 
able to  mee^  demands  ariidng  In  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  require  the  pro- 
gram's proponent  to  perauade  us  otherwise. 

Noting  the  expansion  of  governmental 
spending,  particularly  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  Mr.  Miils  recommends  cau- 
tion about  "some  recent,  bizarre  pro- 
posals concerning  the  fiscal  relationships 
of  the  Federal,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments."   It  U  here  that  I  must  enter 


a  strong  reservation  to  the  distinguished 
gcntelman's  remarks.  Surely,  as  he  so 
eloquently  pointed  out.  the  very  essence 
<rf  our  federal  system  Is  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity,  that  Is.  letting  the  lowest 
political  unit  provide  tlut  services  which 
are  demanded  by  the  citizenry.  This  Is 
a  t>aslc  precept  of  our  federal  system. 
Thus,  It  Is  certainly  consistent  with  Mr. 
Mill  8  call  for  a  "good  economic  society  ' 
which  limits  its  assumption  of  respon. 
siblllty  to  those  concerns  in  Its  own  do- 
main, and  not  usurp  those  which  can  be 
better  performed  by  lower  units  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  society. 

Another  noteworthy  point  which  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  was  that — 

Oreat  importance  should  be  attached  to 
regular,  frequent,  and  significant  redueUona 
in  tax  rates.' 

The  reasons  for  this  are  several,  as  the 
chairman  pobits  out,  but  perhaps  over- 
riding is  the  fact  that^ 

Economic  freedom  Is  bolstered  by  general 
tax  reduction  which  broadens  tbe  command 
of  private  economic  entitles  over  the  so* 
clety's  productive  reaources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  address  is  worthy  of 
considemtlon  by  every  Menber  of  this 
body.  It  is  thought-provoking,  and  its 
logic,  I  think.  Is  convincing.  It  Is  an- 
other in  a  long  list  of  outstanding  con- 
tributions which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkaiusas  has  made  to  our 
understanding  of  economic  policy,  and  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  I  salute 
him  for  It.  and  I  Include  the  text  of  his 
remarks  in  the  Recoas  at  this  point: 

PiSCAI.  POLICT    AND  THE   GOOD  ECONOMIC 
SOCITTT 

(Address  of  Congressman  Wilsob  D.  Unxs 
before  the  American  Enterprise  InsUtuts 
Sympoalum  on  Plscal  Policy  and  Business 
Capital  Pormatlon,  dinner  meeUng.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  AprU  aO,  1007) 
In  the  last  several  years,  the  significance  of 
fiscal  policy  for  the  performance  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  luu  received  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention  in  the  press,  in  public 
forum*,  In  the  academic  community,  and  In 
the  business  world.  Very  likely  this  empha- 
sis Is  sttrlbutable  to  a  view  which  has  gained 
wide  currency  to  tbe  effect  that  the  revenue 
productivity  of  the  Federal  tai  system  lends 
to  increase  so  rapidly — withdrawing  so  much 
from  the  Income  flow  of  the  Notion— that 
private  spending  wUl  be  unduly  constrained 
If  tax  rales  are  not  periodically  reduced  or 
If  public  spending  is  not  Increased  to  flU 
the  gap.  The  fiscal  developmenu  of  IMJ. 
j»64.  and  IW6  seem  to  have  established  the 
validity  of  the  view,  the  changes  In  the  tax 
structure  apparently  were  associated  with  a 
msj-ked  increase  In  momentum  In  economic 
activity  unul  recent  months.  This  bsppy 
congruence  of  appealing  theory  and  a  pleas- 
ing turn  of  evenU  hss  resulted,  as  U  so  often 
the  case,  in  a  poaalbly  greater  enthusiasm 
for  fiscal  nuinlpulatlon  than  the  limited  ex- 
perience with  It  might  warrant,  but  this  l« 
of  much  less  conaequence  than  the  fact  that 
we  seem  to  be  focusing  on  Qscal  arlthmeUe 
rather  than  on  the  real  alms  and  significance 
of  fiscal  policy  In  tbe  first  half  of  this  decade. 
Any  public  policy  can  be  appraised  only  in 
the  Ught  of  Its  obJecUves.  There  need  not. 
of  oouree.  be  a  oonaenaea  concerning  the  ^a>* 
of  a  public  policy,  and  the  rating  it  geU. 
therefore,  may  vary  not  only  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  Tlewpotnt  about  how  It  baa  per- 
formed but  as  well  because  of  disagreements 
about  what  It  was  supposed  to  do.  In  tt*a 
following  remarks,  then,  you  will  find  ona 
system  of  preferencea  which,  hopefully,  win 
prove  penuaalve. 
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(hould  seek  to  contrtbuU  to  the  attainment 
of  the  good  economic  society.  A  good  eco- 
nomic society  is  highly  progressive;  lU  mem- 
bent  seek  to  advance  their  wellbelng  and  this 
desire  is  a  strong  moUve  force  In  their  per- 
sonal lives  and  Is  reflected  in  the  perfonnanoe 
oi  Ibe  economy  as  a  whole.  Tbe  progreaalve 
ujlrlt  leads  tbem  to  venture,  to  look  for  the 
olnr.  to  seek  out  challengee  to  do  thlnga 
tetter— better  than  they've  been  done  before 
and  belter  tlian  anyone  elaa  la  doing  them 
now  It  U  fashionable  In  some  quarters  tluee 
days  to  speak  derisively  about  buUdlng  bet- 
ter mousetraps  and  to  decry  the  gadgetry  In 
our  lives,  aa  If  these  Individually  Inconee- 
quenUal  Items  were  In  compeUaon  with  cul- 
turally grander  things  for  our  interest  and 
energy.  But  this  isnt  the  case  and  Ignorea 
the  fact  tliat  our  technical  progress  con- 
tUts  of  the  aggregation  of  all  such  little 
biu  and  pieces  ot  better  thlnga  and  better 
ways  of  doAng  aa  well  as  the  more  glamoroua 
and  Impreaafve  advances. 

A  society  that  gives  ample  play  to  Uils  Im- 
pluse  is  a  dynanUc  one.  It  Is  also  highly 
diverse.  Because  It's  dynamic.  It's  subject 
to  frequent  shock,  but  because  of  Its  diver- 
aity.  relatively  few  of  the  adjustments  thereto 
Involve  widespread  or  prolonged  dlslocaUons. 
Indeed,  the  Nations  economic  history  offers 
repeated  evidence  of  the  fact  when  the  econ- 
omy U  allowed  to  adjust  of  Itself  to  such 
dUturbancea  It  doea  so  relatively  quickly  and 
unoothly. 

The  good  economic  aociety  la  efficient.  It 
allocatea  the  various  elements  of  Its  produc- 
tion capability  to  those  uses  In  which  they 
will  contribute  most  to  total  output  and  to 
the  well-being  ot  lu  people.  It  quickly  rec- 
ognizes changes  in  costs  and  In  benefits  and 
tscllitates  rather  than  Impedes  tbe  rear- 
rangement of  production  sctlvlty  in  response 
to  thoee  changes. 

Tbe  good  economic  society  la  busy  and 
fully  employed.  It  avoids  prolonged,  invol- 
untary unemployment  of  large  numben  of 
lu  labor  force,  or  their  prolonged  employ- 
ment In  Bubmarglnal  uses.  It  recognizee, 
however,  that  the  rate  of  use  of  labor,  capi- 
tal, and  other  agencies  of  production  cannot 
be  absolutely  unchanging  In  a  dynamic  en- 
vironment, and  is  prepared,  therefore,  to 
accept  moderate  deviations  from  "full  em- 
ployment" for  short  periods  of  time. 

Ths  good  economic  society  grows.  It  In- 
creases Its  capablliUea  for  aatlsfylng  the  ma- 
terial aspirations  of  its'  members,  while  ac- 
commodating their  desires  for  diversity  and 
change. 

Tbe  good  economic  society  la  fair  and  hu- 
mane. It  seeks  to  make  the  benefits  of  Its 
advances  available  to  all  of  Its  members  by 
making  sure  that  none  of  them  are  debarred 
fraa  being  or  becoming  productive  partici- 
pants In  Its  acUvlUea.  It  rvcogrUzee  differ- 
soces  among  its  members  in  their  ability  to 
Doa tribute  and  seeks  to  moderate  rather  than 
to  enhance  these  disparities,  not  by  oon- 
straining  the  mors  productive  but  by  In- 
creasing the  productivity  of  the  leas  fortu- 
nate. But  where  this  la  not  feaalble.  the 
good  economic  aociety  la  not  indifferent  to 
deprivation.  It  mobUlaes  lu  resources  to 
(Uaoover  and  apply  enduring  remedlea  and 
avoids  relying  on  ad  hoc  reliefs. 

Finally,  a  good  economic  society  relies  on 
Its  members  to  provide  tbe  Impetus  and  tb« 
means  for  achieving  theee  goals.  Zt  recog- 
blsee  that  in  our  tilghly  complex  economic, 
poUUoal.  and  aoclal  environment.  Individ- 
uals wlU  frequently  encounter  problems  with 
which  they  are  luiable  to  cope  unaided; 
Uiers  la.  in  other  words,  a  wide  array  of 
problems  with  which  society  as  a  whole  must 
dsaL  But  the  good  eoonocnlc  society  Is  care- 
ful to  limit  Its  assumpUOQ  ol  reaponslhlUty 
to  ooncema  ot  this  cbaracter  and  seeks  al- 
ways   to    rMSTTS    to    private    eoonomio    «i^ 


making,  for  inlUaUng  activity.  This  la  the 
essence  of  eoonomic  freedom  in  our  world 
today.  And  maxlmUlng  eoonomic  freedom 
is  a  major  objective  oi  the  good  society. 

How  may  fiscal  poUcy  contribute  to  at- 
taining the  goals  of  the  good  economic  so- 
ciety? The  basic  economic  facts  of  life  that 
come  to  bear  here  are  ( 1 )  that  every  govern- 
ment purchase  involves  UnUtlng  tbe  avaU- 
abllity  of  production  capability  for  carrying 
out  tbe  plans  and  meeting  the  demands  of 
private  economic  entitles  and  that  (2)  vir- 
tually every  government  levy  impacts  on  the 
taxpayer's  choices  among  economic  alter- 
natives. 

The  first  of  these  facts  accounts  for  the 
traditional  liberal  concern  for  limiting  gov- 
ernmental programs.  This  Is  no  doctrinaire 
Indictment  of  government  spending.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  society  grows  and  becomes 
botb  more  complex  and  more  affluent,  tbe  ex- 
tent and  acopc  of  demands  for  pubUciy 
afforded  services  must  be  expected  to  Increase 
as  well.  But  taking  a  realistic  view  of  the 
Ukely  course  of  government  activity  doesn't 
Justify  indifference  to  the  perpetuation  of 
programs  that  either  have  proved  to  t>e  m- 
valid  or  have  outlived  their  former  useful- 
neas.  Nor  does  It  lead  to  ready  acceptance  of 
the  ad  hoc  addition  of  new  programs,  often 
overly  ambitious  and  Impractical,  no  matter 
how  glamoroualy  named  nor  bow  worthy 
their  objective.  Nor.  moreover,  doea  it  re- 
quire tolerance  for  111-concelved  experiments 
which  could  pass  a  rudimentary  cost-benefit 
test  only  if  the  benefits  are  measured  In  such 
ambiguous  terms  as  "prestige".  Instead,  this 
view  calls  for  continual  re-evaluaUon  of 
existing  expenditure  programs  in  the  light  of 
rigorous,  objective  measurement  of  the  bene- 
fiu  they  convey  and  the  costs  they  Impose 
and  the  requirement  that  any  proposed  new 
program  meet  the  same  tests-  In  fact,  all 
proposals  for  new  expenditure  programs 
should  be  received  with  a  constructive  skepti- 
cism; we  should  start  with  the  sssumpUon 
that  the  production  capability  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  program  would  be  better  left 
available  to  meet  demanda  arlamg  m  the 
private  aector  of  the  economy  and  require 
tbe  program'a  proponents  to  persuade  us 
otherwise. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  are  dis- 
appointed because  government  expenditures 
haven't  increased  more  rapidly,  who  claim 
the  public  sector  is  "starved",  and  who  assert 
that  great  public  needs  go  unmet.  It  should 
be  clear,  however,  that  such  sasertlons  are 
not  objective  observations,  but  expressions  of 
preferences.  Moreover,  the  recent  and  pro- 
spective rates  of  gain  tn  the  magnitude  of 
government  expenditures  belle  the  notion  of 
an  underprivileged  public  aector.  Between 
IWO  and  1&6S.  Federal  expenditures  in  the 
national  Income  accounts  increased  by  63 
percent.  In  fact,  during  these  years  Federal 
non-defense  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
Increased  twice  as  rapidly— B6H  percent — as 
gross  national  product  less  Federal  purchases 
which  Increased  by  47  percent.  And  of  all 
the  major  sectors  of  the  economy,  none  baa 
increased  so  rapidly  In  this  period  aa  ataU 
and  local  government  spending  which  ex- 
panded by  almost  iwo-thlrda.  Surely  theae 
facta  should  'give  one  pause  atwut  some  re- 
cent, bizarre  propoaala  concerning  the  fiscal 
relationships  of  the  Federal  and  state  and 
local  governments. 

Fiscal  policy  for  the  good  economic  society 
will  place  great  emphasla  on  the  manner  In 
which  the  revenuea  required  to  defray  gov- 
ernment expenses  are  raised.  The  tax  struc- 
ture wUl  be  submitted  to  frequent  reappraisal 
to  determine  whether  Its  burdens  are  fairly 
distributed  and  whether  It  contributes  to 
moderation  of  extremes  In  the  distribution  of 
Income  and  wealtlw  Continuing  efforts  will 
ba  made  to  Identify  and  to  eliminate  tboaa 
elements  or  featuraa  of  the  revenue  system 


tlUfls — Indivlduala.  bouaeholda.  oompanla^—     wliicb  afTord  preferential  treatment  to  some 


taxpayers  while  dlacrliulnatlng  against 
others.  And  Uie  same  liealtby  skepticism 
with  which  proposals  for  new  government 
spending  programs  are  received  should  greet 
proposals  for  new  tax  differentials. 

Oreat  importance  should  be  attached  to 
regular,  frequent,  and  significant  rvductlons 
In  tax  rates.  Virtually  all  of  ttie  objectives 
of  the  good  economic  aociety  are  served 
thereby.  Certainly  economic  growth  Is  en- 
hanced by  lax  reduction  which  reduces  the 
constraints  on  entrepreneurshlp.  on  risk- 
taking,  on  launching  new  ventures,  and  on 
all  aoru  of  productive  effort.  Surely  the 
dynamic  character  of  the  economy  and  the 
efficiency  of  use  of  production  capability  Is 
enhanced  by  lax  rate  reduction  which  mod- 
erates the  tax  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  particular  groups  of  taxpayers  and  thereby 
reduces  lax-Induced  distortion  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  reaources.  And  beyond  doubt,  eco- 
nomic freedom  U  bolstered  by  general  tax 
reduction  wtilch  broadens  the  command  of 
private  economic  entitles  over  tbe  society's 
productive  reaources. 

If  this  view  of  the  good  eoonomic  aociety 
aikd  the  fiscal  policy  which  is  appropriate 
thereto  Is  appealing,  one  can  only  regret  the 
clicumst&ncea  which  arc  deemed  to  forefend 
a  long-range  program  of  periodic  tax  reduc- 
tion. Oiu*  attention  has  been  caUed  over 
and  over  again  of  late  to  the  growth  m  our 
tax  systems  revenue  productivity  Which  ac- 
companies the  growth  of  the  economy- 
There  may  be  competing  claimants  for  this 
potential  increment  la  revenuea.  but  If  tbe 
goals  presented  m  this  disctiaalon  are  to  be 
sought,  tax  reduction  should  be  the  pre- 
ferred course. 

A  few  years  ago.  It  appeared  that  tbe  Na- 
tion was  firmly  cocnmltied  to  this  course. 
Taxation  developments  In  10S3  made  aome 
oonatructive  changes  tn  the  revenue  atruc- 
ture.  and  the  revenue  Act  of  1064  and  the 
excise  reductions  legislsted  in  IBSfi  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  Nation  had  made  a  com- 
niltment  to  a  long-range  fiscal  policy  streis- 
tng  tax  reduction  and  curbs  on  the  growth 
of  Federal  expendlturea.  Indeed,  thla  was 
made  expllcltiy  clear,  as  stated  In  my  preei 
release  of  September  10.  1803:  "The  purpose 
of  this  tax  reduction  and  revision  bill  Is  to 
loosen  tiie  constraint  which  present  Federal 
taxation  impoaea  on  the  American  economy. 
The  results  of  these  tax  reductions  and  re- 
visions will  be  a  higher  level  of  economic 
activity,  fuller  use  of  our  manpower,  more 
intenalve  and  profitable  use  of  our  plant  and 
equipment;  and  with  the  Increases  in  wages, 
salaries,  profits,  consumption,  and  Invest- 
ment, there  will  be  Increases  In  Federal  tax 
revenues.  Increases  in  economic  activity,  in 
ths  use  of  our  resources,  in  personal  and 
buslneea  Incomes,  and  in  Federal  revenues 
might  be  also  realized  If.  Instead  of  reducing 
taxes,  the  Congreas  and  the  Administration 
Increased  expenditures  or  Government.  In 
other  words,  there  are  two  roads  the  Gov- 
ernment could  follow  toward  a  larger,  more 
prosperous  economy — the  tax  reduction  road 
or  tbe  Government  expenditure  increase 
road.  There  is  a  difference— «  vitally  im- 
portant difference — between  them.  Th%  in- 
crease m  Government  exp>endlture  road  gets 
us  to  a  higher  level  oi  economic  activity  with 
larger  and  larger  shares  of  that  activity  Ini- 
tiating in  Government — with  more  labor  and 
capital  being  used  olrectly  by  the  Govern- 
ment m  lu  activities  and  with  more  latwr 
and  capital  In  tbe  private  sector  of  tbe  econ- 
omy being  used  to  produce  goods  and  services 
on  Government  orders.  The  tax  reduction 
road,  on  the  other  hand,  gets  us  to  a  higher 
level  of  eoonomic  activity — to  a  bigger,  more 
prosperous,  more  efficient  economy — with  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  that  enlarged  ac- 
tivity Initiating  in  tbe  private  sector  of  ths 
economy — in  tbe  decision  of  individuals  to 
increase  and  diversify  their  private  ooiuump- 
tlon  and  in  the  decisions  ot  biisinaaa  oon- 
cema  to  mcreaae  their  productive  cai>aclty — 
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to  •cqulre  mow  pUnt  and  mwAInea.  to  hlrs 
men  Ubor.  to  expMMl  their  InTentorle*— and 
to  dlTermlfy  and  tncreaM  the  effldency  of 
their  producUon. 

■Section  I  of  the  bUl  U  a  Ann,  poaltlve 
waertlon  of  the  preference  of  the  United 
State*  ffjr  the  tax  reducUon  road  to  a  Msger. 
more  pro«re«»lve  economy.  When  we.  aa  a 
NaUoD.  ohooee  thla  road  we  are  at  the  eame 
time  rejecting  the  other  road,  and  we  want 
It  imderstood  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  try 
to  go  along  both  roada  at  the  eame  time. 

"The  further  meaning  of  Section  I  of  the 
bin  le  that  no  Ctovemment  actlTlty  is  to  de- 
pend for  Ite  Juatiflcation  on  the  amount  It 
contrlbutee    to    the    totol    spending    of    the 
economy,  becauae  we  prefer  to  reduce  taxes 
and  allow  Individuals  and  business  concerns 
In  their  own  right  to  make  that  contribution. 
On  the  contrary,   any  and  all  activities  of 
the  Ooremment  have  to  be  Justified  on  their 
Impctflance  In  serving  other  essential  goals 
of  the  NaUon.     There  is  no  further  Justifi- 
cation   for    an    indifferent    attltxide    toward 
wasteful,    inefflclent    Oovemment    activities 
merely   because   they   incidentally  give  em- 
ployment—tax reduction  will  also  create  Job 
opportunltlee  and  In  lines  of  activity  which 
better  satisfy  the  character  and  demanda  of 
the    people   for    an    enriched   life.     There    is 
no  more  jusUflcatlon  for  half-hearted  effort* 
or  outright  failure  to  eliminate  Government 
programs  that   have  outlived  their  usefiU- 
ntm   Juat   because   they  also   contribute   to 
the  total  spending  stream  of  the  economy— 
that  contribuUon  will  be  better  realized  by 
Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  conaum- 
ers  and  inveettM^  through  tax  roducUon.    Pl- 
naUy,  there  la  no  ftirther  occasion  for  ualng 
tb«  additional  revenues  which  will  be  gen- 
erated by  the  expanslcai  of  the  economy  aa 
a  reault  of  tax  reducUon  and  revision  to  fl- 
osjice  additional  Oovemment  expendlturea. 
solAy  because  thoae  additional  eipendlturea 
might  add  further  to  expansion  of  economic 
activity.    If  suc^  additional  expansion  ta  de- 
slT*d  or  needed,  tax  reduction  wlU  achieve  It 
Juat   as   siirely   and   through    Ttgcrous   and 
progreealve  forces  at  tiie  private  aectora  of 
the  economy." 

For  a  brief  period  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  19«4.  the  pace  of  ex- 
panalon  of  Federal  expenditures  did  Indeed 
Appear  to  have  moderated,  but  only  briefly. 
The  increaae  of  mlUtary  efforta  In  Viet  Nam. 
of  course,  acoounta  for  a  significant  pert  of 
the  sutaequcnt  acceleration  of  expansion  of 
Ptederal  outlays,  but  two-thirds  of  the  •28.3 
bUIlon  Increase  In  Federal  expenditures  from 
calendar  1963  through  1966 — as  measured  In 
the  National  Income  accounts — la  accounted 
for  by  non-defense  spending.  Uoreover,  as 
projected  In  the  January  1B67  budget  mes- 
sage, over  half  of  the  proposed  »37  hUUon 
Increaae  In  outlays  from  fiscal  1966  through 
fiscal  1968  la  to  be  In  non-defense  programs. 
It  ta,  of  oourae.  Impossible  to  turn  back 
the  olock  and  one  must,  therefore,  acluowl- 
edge  thftt  It  will  be  difficult  Indeed  to  bring 


this  rapid  acceleration  of  public  spending 
under  oontrol.  But  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  forgo  the  course  of  tax  reducUon  for  an 
indefinite  period  into  tlie  future,  we  should 
at  the  leaat  attempt  to  achieve  a  pauae  in 
the  cxurent  enlargement  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

Thla  dlscuaalon  haa  focused  on  the  broad, 
long-term  objectives  of  flaoal  policy,  and 
Uttle  haa  been  said  about  using  fiscal  pol- 
icy, or  more  specifically  tax  policy,  to  offset 
short-term  fiuctuatlona  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
ptmslon  of  toUi  economic  activity.  The  em- 
phasis In  the  paat.year  and  a  quarter  haa 
been  on  tax  changes  for  short-run  stabiliza- 
tion objectives.  Questions  can  certali^  be 
raised  aa  to  whether  this  haa  been  a  very 
happy  chapter  in  the  Nation's  fiscal  history. 
The  request  for  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  accelerated  depreciation 
last  fall  and  for  their  reinstatement  thla 
spring  baa  been  a  fiscal  experience  from 
which,  hopefully.  It  has  been  learned  that 
taxee  should  not  be  raised  and  lowered  from 
season  to  season  like  the  hemlines  of  wom- 
en'a  skirts  and  drcsaea.  It  la  alao  to  be  hoped 
that  thoae  who  have  so  enthuslaatically  ad- 
vocated frequent,  ahort-term  tax  rate 
changes  have  been  sobered  by  the  turn  In 
the  economic  Indicators  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  have  properly  discerned  the 
major  tendencies  in  the  economy.  In  my 
view  it  Is  questionable  whether  the  mechani- 
cal application  of  fiscal  arithmetic  con- 
trlbutee to  good  public  finance. 

Fiscal  policy  has  an  important  assignment, 
but  In  recent  years  Its  press  agenta  have 
Invested  It  with  tiore  power  to  determine 
the  alae,  shape,  and  character  of  the  econ- 
omy than  It  haa  or  should  have.  Let  us 
hope  that  fiscal  poUcy  will  soon  be  refociised 
on  contributing  to  the  attainment  of  the 
good  economic  society. 


UiVrS  RKLATIVK  TO  THB  PMNTlNa  OP 
DOCUMBNTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  ft 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  lav, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomp^* 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
aa  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execQ- 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent ofllce  of  the  Government  submittlDg  r»> 
ports  or  documents  In  response  to  tnqutrt« 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  aft 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tha 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documenta  not  exceeding  M  pages  ( VS. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1MB). 

Reeolutlons  for  printing  extra  copies,  whta 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Houaa 
Administration  of  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tlvea  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  msklng  thsft 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  ui>on  the  estimate  of  tb* 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  ahali  bi 
I»1nted  before  such  committee  haa  reported 
{VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  IOT7). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documenta.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC.  30403.  at 
cost  thereof  aa  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent;  ProiidM.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  nlay  be  al- 
lowed to  authorlied  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documenta  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  auOiorlM 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment ofllcer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documenta  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
apectlve  department  or  eatabllahment  of  the 
Oovemment  (U.S.  Code.  UUe  44.  sec,  72a. 
8upp.  3)-.  ^ 


CONORBSSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

■nie  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  prlnl 
for  Bale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburee  tba 
expenaea  of  such  printing,  the  current  Coft- 
grevlonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  mada 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  ISO.  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoNcaxaaiONAL  Rccoa^ 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyea  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-113.  Houae  wing,  where  or- 
dere  will  be  received  for  subscrlpUons  to  the 
RacosD  at  tLSO  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
ctiarge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnU  trcm 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  tbH 
office. 


PBINTINO   OF   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Prlnttf 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extrao* 
from  the  CoNCsEsstoNAL  Rxcoao.  the  periM 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thererf 
(U.8.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1943)- 


CHANOE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  DelegatM 
who  have  changed  their  realdenoea  will  pleaM 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovemmea* 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  M 
oorrecUy  given  in  the  Rrcoan. 


Uocoln  iod  GraDt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday a  group  gathered  at  the  Grant 
Memorial  In  front  of  the  Capitol  to  com- 
memorate the  145th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Robert  J.  Havllk.  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, delivered  the  main  address. 

I  was  Impressed  both  with  the  content 
of  the  speech  and  the  impressiveness  of 
Mr.   HavUk's   presentation. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Anna 
Hauseman.  who  presided  ably  and  effec- 
tively, as  well  as  to  the  number  of 
patriotic  citizens  who  attended  In  spite 
of  the  Inclement  weather. 

LiNCOLH  AND  Grant 
We  have  congregate<l  here  at  the  site  of 
the  Grant  Memorial  to  coniinemorat«  the 
14&tb  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General 
Ulyase*  8.  Grant.  Aa  president  of  the  Lin- 
coln Group  of  the  Dlntrtct  of  Columbia.  I 
have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  ahout 
the  close  bond  between  these  two  famous 
men. 

Probably  the  best  Ulustratlon  of  the  re- 
spect these  men  had  for  each  other  Is 
expressed  In  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
them  a  few  days  before  General  Grant  began 
his  great  offensive  against  Lee. 

President  Lincoln  wrote  on  April  30.  1864: 
"Not  expecting  to  see  you  again  before  the 
spring  campaign  opens.  I  wish  to  express  In 
this  way,  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what 
you  have  done  up  to  this  time,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it.  The  particulars  of  your  plans 
1  neither  know,  or  seek  to  know.  You  are 
vigilant  and  self-reliant:  and.  pleased  with 
this.  1  wish  not  to  obtrude  any  constraint* 
or  restraints  upon  you.  While  I  am  very 
anxious  that  any  great  disaster,  or  the  cap- 
ture of  our  men  In  great  numbers,  shall  be 
avoided,  X  know  these  points  are  less  Ukely 
to  escape  your  attention  than  they  would  be 
mine.  If  there  Is  anything  wanting  which 
Is  within  my  power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let 
me  know  It. 

"And  now  with  a  brave  army,  and  a  Just 
cause,  may  God  sustain  you." 

Grant  replied:  "Your  very  kind  letter  of 
yesterday  la  just  received.  The  confidence 
you  express  for  the  future,  and  satisfaction 
with  the  past.  In  my  military  administration 
la  aclmowledged  with  pnde.  It  will  be  my 
e&rneet  endeavor  that  you  and  the  country, 
shall  not  be  disappointed. 

"Prom  my  first  entrance  Into  the  volunteer 
service  of  the  country,  to  the  present  day,  I 
have  never  had  cause  of  comploJnt,  have 
never  expressed  or  implied  a  complaint, 
against  the  administration,  or  the  Secretary 
of  War.  for  tiirowlng  any  embarraBsnient  In 
the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting  what 
appeared  to  me  my  duty.  Indeed  since  the 
promotion  wiUch  placed  me  In  command  of 
all  the  armies,  and  in  view  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibility, and  Importance  of  success,  I 
have  been  astonished  at  the  readiness  with 
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which  everyUilng  asked  tor  hiS  been  yielded 
without  even  an  explanation  being  asked. 
Should  my  success  be  less  than  I  desire,  and 
expect,  the  least  I  can  say  is,  the  fault  ts  not 
with  you." 

The  leason  to  be  learned  from  the  Lincoln- 
Grant  relationship  is  the  lesson  of  trust  be- 
tween persons  who  love  America  and  who  are 
concerned  about  what  we  do  and  what  we 
are.  Our  problem  today  It  not  that  we  have 
no  faith,  but  we  seem  reluctant  to  put  our 
trust  In  one  another.  Lincoln  had  faith  in 
the  ultimate  goal  of  tJnlon  and  he  put  his 
trust  In  Grant. 

In  the  same  way  Grant  put  his  trust  in 
Lincoln,  who  held  in  his  hands  the  power 
to  re-unlte  America, 

May  we  leeurj  as  they  learned  that  when 
one  Is  willing  to  lead,  and  the  other  to  show 
what  Is  to  t>e  done.  It  ts  possible  to  know 
God's  will  and  to  be  panners  with  Him  In 
doing  what  Is  right 

Thank  you. 


Prize  Winning  Essay  by  Larry  R.  Brooks* 
4-H  Club  Member  From  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKU^HOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  J.  1967 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Larry  R.  Brooks,  a  young  constituent  of 
mine  from  Edmond,  Okla..  who  is  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Oklahoma  at  the 
national  4-H  conference  In  Washington 
this  week,  has  written  an  outstanding 
essay  entitled  "What  I  Have  Done  and 
Learned  In  4-H  Club  Work."  Mr.  Brooks 
tells  of  a  number  of  wonderful  experi- 
ences he  has  had  through  participation 
In  the  many  worthwhile  activities  of 
4-H  Club  work. 

In  order  that  each  Senator  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  excellent 
statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  as 
follows : 

What   I   Have   Done   and   Leabnsd   in    4-H 

Clitb  Work 

(By  Larry  R.  Brooks.  Edmond.  Okta  ) 

The  challenge  4-H  has  presented  during 
my  years  of  club  work  has  been  great  for  both 
me  and  my  family.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
worthwhUe  aspecu  of  4-H — the  family  work- 
ing together  to  achieve  worthy  goals. 

A  lesson  can  be  learned  from  every  project 
and  activity  carried  to  completion.  If  there's 
any  one  lesson  4-H  teaches.  It  is  to  complete 
any  task  begun.  It  Is  necessary  to  plan 
ahead  In  4-H  Club  work  In  order  to  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  all  actlvlUes.  When 
one  take«  the  time  to  plan  ahead,  he  usually 
makes  an  effort  to  perform  weU  In  all  areas 
of  the  plans  made.  This  aspect  of  4-H  train- 
ing has  helped  me  to  establish  good  study 
habits  and  to  assume  community  and  church 
reeponsiWlltle*  more  effectively 


Since  nearly  all  4-H  Club  work  involves 
group  activity,  this  has  been  valuable  iraln- 
Ing  in  learning  how  to  plan,  work  and  play 
with  other  people.  After  aU,  this  Is  what 
life  la  all  about — successfuUy  living  In  a 
world  of  people — and  I'm  grateful  to  4-H 
Cluh  work  for  helping  me  leam  this  lesson 
early. 

The  leadership  training  4-H  affords  has 
taught  me  to  assume  Increased  responsibility 
with  age.  The  leadership  and  inspiration 
given  me  as  a  younger  member  gave  me  the 
desire  to  be  a  Junior  Leader.  The  leadership 
developed  through  holding  various  club  and 
county  offices  will  be  useful  during  my  adult 
life. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  4-H  Club 
work  affords  Is  to  be  of  assistance  to  others, 
particularly  younger  club  members  and  the 
community.  Safety,  health,  and  citizenship 
are  all  projects  and  activities  through  which 
service  can  be  rendered  to  others.  Our  club 
has  emphasized  safety  by  tagging  Christmas 
trees  with  safety  ta«s:  conducting  hazard 
hunts  and  home  safety  checks:  encouraging 
children  to  enroll  In  the  bicycle  safety  course; 
promoting  traffic  safety  through  conducting 
a  community  safety  program:  operating  a 
highway  rest  stop;  promoting  the  Slow  Mov- 
ing Vehicle  Emblem  by  presenting  four  to 
area  dairy  farmers;  picking  up  bottles  and 
cans  from  highways  right-of-way;  and  pro- 
moting a  trajfflc  fUm  at  the  State  Pair.  Our 
club  also  sponsored  an  ■•Antl-Lltter  Cam- 
paign" and  Installed  Utter  barrels  on  a  main 
traffic  artery  in  the  community.  For  these 
efforts  last  year  our  club  received  State  and 
county  awards  for  health  and  safety  work- 
It  was  also  named  the  outstanding  club  in 
the  county. 

Helping  to  promote  the  4-H  story  to  the 
pubUc  has  been  an  interest  of  mine,  also.  I 
have  made  booths  for  our  community  at  local 
achievement  days,  served  as  a  county  leader 
In  the  Penn  Square  Pall  Festival,  participated 
In  the  County  Foreign  Exchange  Project,  su- 
pervised "window  exhlblu"  in  local  stores 
and  school  showcases  during  Natldnal  4-H 
Club  Week,  made  uaffic  and  farm  machinery 
safety  posters  for  National  Farm  Safety 
Week,  and  written  a  series  of  '"Safety  First" 
articles.  I  worked  with  the  mayor  of  Edmond 
to  carry  out  my  suggestion  that  the  first  day 
of  the  1966  Nauonal  4-H  Club  Week  be  pro- 
claimed as  "Safe  Driving  Day"  In  Edmond. 
This  proved  to  be  an  effective  way  to  enlarge 
the  4-H  Image  and  tell  the  4-H  story  to  the 
comim  unity. 

Various  State  events  e^nd  several  State 
projects  have  provided  ways  for  me  to  serve 
my  State  4-H  Program,  One  group  activity 
which  has  been  paructUarly  satisfying  to  me 
Is  the  AutomoUve  Care  and  Safety  Project. 
Through  this  group  effort  to  promote  traffic 
safety  and  better  car  care  has  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  real  key  to  automotive 
safety  Is  the  Individual — each  must  accept  a 
personal  responslblUty  for  accident  preven- 
tion and  consistently  set  the  example  of  safe 
practices  In  driving  and  handling  a  car.  One 
of  our  most  exciting  and  worthwhile  under- 
takings as  a  group  was  to  conduct  a  LalKir 
Day  Rest  Step  on  an  Interstate  highway  In 
our  area.  Comments  of  those  who  stopped 
to  refresh  were  complimentary  of  our  efforts. 
One  motorist  states  that  we  had  the  only 
4-H  Rest  Stop  between  DaUas,  Texas,  and 
York.  Nebraska. 

Since  the  day  the  highway  patrol  licensed 
me  to  drive  on  public  streets  and  highways. 
It  -has  been  my  earnest  desire  to  be  the 
■afeet  possible  driver,    Uy  time  and  energy 
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were  put  to  work  to  help  reduce  traflSc 
hazards  and  aid  in  inifflc  aalety  educa- 
tion. Among  other  things.  I  planned  and 
moderated  a  panel  of  traffic  aaiety  eiperta  at 
a  cooimunlty  lamlly  night  BpooBored  by  tha 
Edmond  Extenalon  Homemakcrs.  Th« 
paneltiU  included  a  traffic  policeman  Irom 
Edmond,  a  traffic  claims  adjuster  for  an  In- 
surance company,  and  two  county  4-H  auto- 
motive leaders. 

Another  real  concern  along  this  line  Is  the 
hazard  created  by  alow  moving  vehicles. 
The  new  naUonally  accepted  Slow  Moving 
Vehicle  Emblem  was  boosted  in  four  TV  taped 
spot  announcements  which  I  made  for  Chan- 
nel 9.  KWTV.  Also.  I  distributed  a  supply  of 
SMV  brochures  to  local  teed  stores,  where 
area  farmers  could  take  one  as  they  pur- 
chased feed  supplies.  In  thla  effort  the 
Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  Safety  Director 
worked  closely  with  me. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Edmond  City  Limits 
were  to  the  north  of  our  acreage:  today,  how- 
ever, schools  (including  a  college),  churches, 
and  new  bousing  developments  C(Hupletely 
surround  our  liome.  adding  greatly  to  the 
traffic  congestion.  Because  at  this,  and  a« 
the  rasult  of  a  survey  of  blind  tntensectlona 
In  areas  around  Edmond.  It  aras  at  my  sug- 
geetlon  that  the  County  Commi«aloner 
erected  two  school  bus  safety  signs  at  stra- 
tegic points  and  baa  under  consideration  the 
erection  of  a  "Slow"  sign  at  a  dangerous  ap- 
proach to  a  bridge  west  of  Edmond.  These 
many  safety  activities  have  helped  me  realize 
the  tnterdependenoe  of  many  different  agen- 
clte  working  together  to  promote  safety. 

At  the  State  Fair  I  set  up  a  Ixjoth  and 
sponsored  the  showing  of  a  12-tnlnute  traffic 
saiety  fllm.  "'Before  It's  Too  t-ate."  Thla 
activity  proved  to  t>e  very  worthwhile,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  impression  made  on  the 
general  public  regarding  the  interst  4-H  Club 
msmbers  are  taking  in  the  mounting  traffic 
toll. 

Leading  up  to  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday 
my  aerlea  of  newspaper  artlclee  on  traffic 
safety  were  published  In  the  local  paper,  and 
I  made  Ave  taped  radio  spot  announce- 
ments— providing  coplea  to  13  local  and  area 
radio  stations.  These  were  played  approxi- 
mately 450  tlmee.  and  we  like  to  think  tiiat 
these  helped  reduce  the  fataUty  toll  In  Okla- 
homa over  the  Independence  E>ay  holiday. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  Edmond 
Police  Department  holds  a  Bicycle  Safety 
course  for  boys  and  girls.  I  worked,  with 
the  Police  Department  In  enrolling  young- 
sters and  personally  signed  up  27,  after  mak- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  swimming  pools  and 
ball  nelds. 

Too  numerous  to  mention  are  the  many 
Joy*  and  satisfactions  experienced  In  4-H.  It 
was  a  great  thrill,  for  example,  to  be  named 
Junior  winner  at  the  Farm  Btireau  Safety 
Speech  Contest  one  year,  then  the  next  year 
be  named  the  senior  winner  of  thla  same 
award.  I  saw  the  fulfillment  of  an  elgbt-ye&r 
dream  by  being  named  flrst  place  winner  In 
the  State  public  spealclng  contest. 

I  have  realized  equal  satisfaction  in  seeing 
younger  members  I  have  helped  excel  In  dem- 
onstrations and  speeche.^.  Two  younger 
boya  I  aaststed  on  their  safety  demonstra- 
tion won  the  county  contest  and  were  named 
flrst  in  the  State  at  Round-Up. 

Another  area  of  personal  satisfaction  has 
been  the  making  of  trips  with  4-H  groups, 
such  as  state  Round-Up,  State  Club  Con- 
greos.  the  National  4-H  Citizenship  Shoct 
Course  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  National 
4-H  Club  Congrees  in  Chicago,  nUnois.  One 
of  the  best  features  of  these  txlpa  Is  the  mak- 
ing of  many  new  friends,  both  sUtewlde  and 
nationwide. 

The  exchange  of  Ideas  has  taught  me  to 
respect  the  opinions  of  other*.  Also,  mak- 
ing these  trips  has  Inspired  me  to  do  mj 
very  best  In  my  4-H  Club  work,  and  to  in- 
spire younger  members  to  do  tbetr  best. 


In  life,  as  In  4-H  Club  wort,  difficulties 
present  themselves  along  the  way.  One  of 
the  great  assets  of  4~H  club  work  Is  the  train- 
ing given  in  overcoming  obstaclea.  In  my 
beginning  apeechee.  there  was  a  natural  shy- 
ness and  reluctance  to  appear  before  groups. 
Through  much  practice  (even  before  a  mir- 
ror), hard  work,  three  years  of  school  speech 
and  debate  training,  plus  lively  4-H  competi- 
tion, this  area  of  4~H  Club  work  has  become 
both  aatlafylng  and  rewarding  to  me. 

Our  entire  family  has  benefitted  from  my 
enrolling  In  health  each  year.  Durins  these 
eight  years,  my  health,  my  family's  health, 
and  community  health  conditions  have  been 
given  high  priority  od  my  list  of  4~H  activ- 
ities- By  keeping  the  4-H  Health  Score 
Sheet,  my  foods  have  been  chosen  more 
wisely  and  my  meals  have  been  well-bcl- 
anced.  PorticlpaUng  In  the  Personality  Im- 
provement Program  has  made  It  easier  to 
meet  and  get  along  with  people,  and.  In 
short,  to  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  n\imber  of  better 
ways  learned  In  4-H  Club  training  which  we 
have  used  In  our  home.  Learning  t>etter 
safety  methods  has  reduced  the  number  of 
hftzjirds  In  our  home.  My  parents  have  been 
a  great  insplrntlon  and  have  assisted  in  my 
automotive  safety  projects — through  which 
they  have  come  to  the  reaUtatlon  of  the 
importance  of  scat  belt«. 

My  parent*  helped  me  select  4-H  projects 
which  at  well  in  our  home  situation.  These 
projects  and  activities  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  our  home  life.  My  parents  helped  me 
by  financing  my  first  4-H  projects;  as  I  mode 
a  profit  from  my  projects.  I  was  soon  able 
to  pay  them  back 

Of  lasting  value  to  me  will  be  my  experi- 
ence In  both  winning  and  losing,  and  In  giv- 
ing speeches  and  demonstrations-  Working 
with  fellow  club  members  has  helped  me  be- 
come a  mwe  useful  citizen.  Training  re- 
ceived In  parliamentary  procedure  and  group 
activity  will  be  of  value  to  me  as  an  adult. 
Experiences  In  my  safety,  public  speaking, 
and  citizenship  projects  and  activities  have 
Instilled  in  me  a  continuing  interest  in 
community.  Slate  and  national  safety  and 
citizenship  programs. 

There  is  a  sense  of  prtde  in  belonging  to 
an  organization  which  propagates  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  and  draws  Its  members 
from  youth  you  have  a  desire  to  promote 
the  highest  ideals  and  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time.  Through  no  other  means  would 
It  have  t>een  possible  for  me  to  have  been 
of  service  In  so  many  areas  of  everyday  liv- 
ing. It  will  be  my  goal  to  assist  others  in 
the  same  measure  as  my  parents.  leaders,  and 
Extension  workers  have  assisted  me. 


GoTcrnor  Kerner,  of   lUuois,   Meets  «b 
Old  Comnde 


unanimous  consent  I  am  extending  my 
remarkJ!  to  include  Mr.  Warden's  article. 

KERN131    MEXT9    A    COMaAOC    OF   WORI.D   WaB    II 

(By  PhlUp  Warden) 

WASHimrroN.  April  29. — Oov.  Kerner  had  a 
ppecta!  reason  for  coming  to  Wnshlngton  to 
hear  Gen.  WillUim  C  Westmcaeland  address 
a  joint  Bcaslon  of  Congress  yesterdiiy,  it  was 
disclosed  today. 

*I  served  as  Weety's  executive  officer  In  the 
34th  field  arlillery  from  the  spring  of  5942 
until  October  or  November  of  1944."  Kerner 
said  In  an  interview. 

In  thnt  period  the  two  men  directed  f<jrces 
eno;aged  in  some  of  the  roughest  fighting  of 
World  War  n  In  Africa  and  Sicily.  Kerner 
disclosed. 

SOTH  arCOMK  MAJOBS 

Both  Kerner  and  Westmoreland  were  pro- 
moted to  major  the  aame  day.  From  then 
until  Kerner  came  back  to  the  states  from 
the  war  in  Europe,  the  two  were  never  sep- 
arated. 

They  talked  over  their  war  experiences  to- 
gether at  a  private  session  here  Thursday. 
Kerner  la  a  retired  brigadier  genenU  who 
holds  the  rank  of  major  general  In  the  Illi- 
nois national  giiard.  and  Westmoreland  is 
the  leader  of  American  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Kerner  described  Westmoreland  as  an  In- 
spired leader  who  Is  "morally  honest,  has  a 
great  sense  of  Integrity,  and  who  la  com- 
pletely devoted  to  his  men." 

He  emphasized  that  two  of  Westmoreland's 
best  attributes  were  his  great  imagination 
and  his  Ingenuity. 

LAND    »    TVhT.    UNPaOTtCTEO 

He  recalled  the  time  they  took  over  from 
a  completely  decimated  British  army  unit  at 
Kaaaertne  pass  in  Tunisia.  Westmoreland's 
guns  had  no  protection.  Kerner  said,  for  the 
land  was  as  flat  and  barren  as  the  top  of  a 
billiard  table. 

Instead  of  "going  by  the  book"  and  plac- 
ing his  155  mm.  howitzers  every  130  yards. 
Westmoreland  spread  them  out,  Kerner  said. 

"With  a  much  wider  front,  one  gun  Itself 
no  longer  was  a  good  t*rget  for  the  enemy." 
Kerner  said. 

Westmoreland  learned  that  the  Oermana 
had  a  unit  within  the  extreme  range  of  his 
guns.  He  learned  what  time  the  Germans 
gathered  for  mess  and  what  time  they  re- 
turned to  their  foxholes.  So  he  mixed  his 
shots,  firing  flrst  high  explosives  to  drive 
them  Into  the  foxholes,  then  white  phos- 
phorous shells  to  disperse  them. 

klixm  GKKMANB 

"That  nUxture  caused  great  oonstematlon 
among  the  Germans  for  a  while,"  Kerner 
said. 

From  the  training  camps  to  the  battle- 
fields,  Westmoreland  did  everything  him- 
self he  asked  of  his  men,  Kerner  ssuld. 

"We  led  the  entire  tiattnllon  over  the 
obstacle  course."  he  recalled. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  iijJi«ot9 
IM  THE  HODSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  Mas  1,  1967 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  Governor  Kerner.  of  Illinola.  and 
General  Westmoreland.  Commander  of 
the  American  forces  In  Vietnam,  fouRht 
together  in  Africa  and  Sicily  In  World 
War  n  and  were  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major  the  same  day  Is  Interestingly 
told  by  Philip  Warden,  well-known 
Washington  correspondent.  In  the  Chi- 
cago  Tribune   of   April   30,    1987.     By 


A  Renewed  Pledfc  o(  Alle(iance  to  God, 
Ftmilr,  Coonlnr,  and  Dnty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  1,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  totally  disagree  wtth  the  small 
minority  malting  headlines  day  after  day, 


and  receiving  a  tremendous  amount  of 
publicity  by  burning  draft  cards,  defy- 
ing law  and  order,  and  even  desecrating 
the  American  flag.  It  Is  refreshing  to 
me  to  see  a  group  of  young  people  speak 
up  against  this. 

One  such  group  was  composed  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Minnesota -Dakotas  dis- 
trict convention  of  Key  Club  Intema- 
Uonal.  At  their  convention  In  Wlllmar, 
Minn.,  on  April  15.  they  unanimously 
adopted  a  strong  resolution  pledging  and 
renewing  their  allegiance  to  God,  family. 
country,  and  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  ResoLTTTioH  or  Kmt  Clcb  IvrraNATioNAi., 

MnVKnOTA-DAKOTAa  DlBTWCT 

Whcreaa.  the  United  States  ol  America  la 
the  only  nation  in  all  of  hlat<H7  to  be  created 
Bolely  for  the  glory  of  God  and  freedom  of 
man;  and, 

Whereaa.  It  has  forever  been  the  prlvUege 
and  duty  of  every  American  cltlsen  to  earn, 
extend  and  protect  individual  Uberty  to  the 
end  that  we  now  enjoy  Ita  divine  blesstnga; 
and, 

Whereaa,  there  are  mlllUnt  forces  tn  otur 
land  who  lift  up  violence,  dlahoneety.  treason 
and  brutality  aa  though  these  were  suddenly 
the  new  gods  of  our  people;  and, 

Whereaa.  rebels  In  our  midst  make  Idols  of 
Alth  on  Dim.  page  and  tound-track  and  some 
of  America's  young  sing  songs  of  ridicule 
while  cynics  join  the  chorus:  and, 

Whereas,  those  who  send  American  blood 
donations  to  the  Viet  Cong,  bum  their  dr«ft 
cards,  abandon  this  aacred  soil  to  escape 
duty,  demonstrate  against  our  defense  of 
liberty  and  acream  defiance  at  law  and  order, 
are  vastly  more  publlcleed  than  those  respon- 
sible youths  who  are  a  majority  In  facor  of 
honor  and  dignity. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  we.  the  dele- 
gates to  the  14th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Minnesota -Dakotas  District  of  Key  Club  In- 
ternational, do  pledge  and  renew  our  alle- 
gtimoe  to  Ood,  family,  country  and  duty:  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  afSrm  our 
quiet  and  firm  determination  to  discourage, 
dlsuade  and  deny  those  who  seek  to  divide 
us  In  our  march  toward  freedocn;  and. 

Be  It  Anally  rseolved  that  we  call  upon  all 
American  citizens  to  restore  order,  honor, 
peace,  protect  liberty,  and  stand  worthy  of  all 
that  Ood,  sacrifice  and  earnest  devotion  have 
given  Into  our  core  and  keeping  In  this 
glorious  but  challeaglng  age. 


Upwari!  Bouad:  A  CoastrnctiTc  Prograa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAi^roRNu 
m  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  1.  1967 
B£r.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  the 
October  6, 1966,  issue  of  the  Reporter,  an 
article  entitled  "Upward  Bound:  A  Bum' 
mer  Romance?"  written  by  Mark  Levy, 
voiced  rather  seriouB  doubts  and  criti- 
cism regarding  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram. T^ls  is  decldely  oppoelte  to  the 
reports  that  I  have  received,  and  I  desire 
to  set  the  record  straight,  at  least  insofar 
as  I  have  personal  knowledge. 


Many  students  from  my  district  are 
Involved  In  the  Upward  Bound  project 
of  the  University  of  Califomia  at  Los 
Angeles.  In  a  letter  to  me  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  summer  project,  the  as- 
sistant director  wrote  as  follows: 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  by 
almost  every  measure  the  summer  phase  of 
our  program  was  a  success:  for  example,  our 
seniors  are  now  seeking  admission  to  college 
throughout  the  nation;  sonie  of  our  most 
challenging  "problem"  students  appear  to  tie 
very  much  Involved  with  mU -evaluation  and 
&  reaaseEBment  of  their  future  directions.  In< 
deed,  after  a  careful  analysis  ol  student  and 
faculty  responses  to  our  project  evaluation 
questionnaire,  we  feel  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  conclude  that  our  summer  program 
touched  upon  the  live*  of  everyone  Involved 
in  a  most  positive  manner. 

I  request  permission  to  Insert  Mr. 
Levy's  article,  followed  by  an  outline  of 
the  foUowup  phase  of  the  UCLA  program 
which  was  Initiated  In  October  1966.  I 
believe  that  it  provides  a  positive  answer 
to  some  of  the  major  criticisms  about 
Upward  Boimd  programs  as  detailed  in 
the  Levy  article. 

The  article  and  program  follow: 

Upwabu  Boond:  A  Sohmes  Romakck? 
(By  Mark  Levy) 

More  than  twenty  thousand  teenagers.  Im- 
poverished both  Onandally  and  culturally, 
recently  completed  a  two-month  flirtation 
with  higher  education  on  223  campuses  rang- 
ing from  Southwest  Texas  State  to  Har\-ard. 
They  participated  tn  the  flrst  full  summer 
program  of  Upward  Bound,  a  a27.7-mllUon-a- 
year  BjiU-poverty  program  that  sends  under- 
achieving high-school  students  to  colleges 
for  two  or  three  summers  of  remedial  tutor- 
ing. The  goal,  according  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Is  to  "Increase  a  young- 
ster's promise  for  acceptance  and  success"  in 
college.  But  now  that  the  students  have  re- 
turned to  the  aame  Inadequate  schools  and 
backgrounds  that  have  kept  them  In  intel- 
lectual poverty  for  years,  the  Upward  Bound 
experience  may  have  t>ecome,  aa  one  Mid- 
western poverty  otllclaj  has  said,  only  "a  UtUe 
taste  of  honey  .  .  .  taken  away  when  the 
summer  Is  over." 

The  students  selected  for  Upward  Bound 
come  from  environments  that  normaUy 
would  preclude  thoughts  of  college.  Tolanda, 
who  Lives  In  a  migrant  labor  camp  in  Oregon. 
Is  nineteen  years  old  but  has  never  attended 
high  school.  Jimmy,  who  grew  up  In  the 
Negro  slums  ot  Detroit,  has  been  In  Juvenile 
court  three  times — twice  lor  ninning  away 
from  home  and  once  for  stabbing  his  mother's 
boy  friend.  A  few  of  the  pArUclpants  are 
American  Indians;  others  are  from  the  hills 
of  sestem  Kentucky  or  the  streets  of  Harlem. 
They  share  two  charactertstlca.  All  come 
from  families  whose  annual  income  is  below 
the  poverty  line — tLOao  to  (4. 135.  according 
to  the  Blze  and  place  of  residence  of  the 
family.  And  all  have  poor  scholastic  records: 
most  failed  several  subjects  last  year,  and  few 
of  them  score  well  on  the  usual  battery  of 
mass -administered  school  intelligence  teste. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  thought  to  have  a  po- 
tenual  far  above  their  post  levels  of  Intellec- 
tual achievement.  That  potential  often  is 
measured  only  by  the  intuition  of  a  teacher, 
a  social  worker,  a  probation  oOlcer.  or  a  min- 
ister. Upward  Bound's  success  depends,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  the  finding  of  dormant  tal- 
ents. 

With  only  one  full  summer  session  com- 
pleted. It  Is  much  too  early  to  know  how 
effective  Upward  Bound  will  be.  but  the  pro- 
gram has  already  stirred  a  controversy.  Its 
director.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Frost,  dtlng  irictat 
appeared  to  be  impresslTe  results  rrc»n  a  1966 
pilot  program,  has  great  hopes  that  the  ex- 


perience will  stimulate  at  least  ball  the 
underach  levers  to  realise  their  fullest  capac- 
ities and  become  college  etudents. 

However,  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  the  soda] 
psychologist,  la  less  optimistic :  "Until  It 
Is  demonstrated  otherwise.  I  must  beUeve 
that  only  the  very  smallest  minority  of 
youths  in  Upward  Bound  wlU  be  substan- 
tially benefited."  he  told  me.  One  local  Up- 
ward Bound  director  went  even  further  In  hla 
criticism.  "Frankly."  he  sold.  "I  woud  be 
surprised  If  more  tJian  a  h&U  dosen  of  our 
seventy-flve  kids  even  tried  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege. Pew  of  them  have  any  special  talents 
and  most  Just  don't  have  the  IQ,  however 
you  measure  It  We  may  be  perpetrating  % 
colossal  fraud  on  them  by  making  them  be- 
lieve they  are  college  material." 

Upward  Bound  recruiters  had  to  desj  with 
other  kinds  of  criticism.  Conservative  local 
school  ofBdala  often  were  reluctant  to  co- 
operate. The  director  of  the  project  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York's  Stony  BrotA 
campus  on  Long  Island,  A.  WllUam  Oodfrey, 
sold  fibls  was  true  in  the  well-to-do  suburbs 
of  Suffolk  County.  "Most  people  here  pre- 
fer not  to  acknowlege  the  existence  of  pov- 
erty," Godfrey  sold.  "S(»ne  high-school  of- 
ficials told  us  that  none  of  their  students 
were  poor  enough  to  qualify.  That's  rather 
discouraging  when  I  know  several  of  their 
students    do    qualify    and    need    our    help." 

In  Chicago,  an  Upward  Bound  director  hod 
to  appeal  to  the  dty  superintendent  of 
schools  for  permission  to  enroU  a  certain 
Negro  girl  tn  the  program  because  her  high- 
school  prlndpai  had  demanded  that  ahe  at- 
tend the  overcrowded  regular  summer  school 
as  punishment  for  on  infraction  of  school 
discipline.  The  director  finally  was  allowed 
to  place  her  In  Upward  Bound's  superior  re- 
medial classes. 

Southern  Upward  Bound  centers  faced 
special  dlfnculUee.  Not  one  white  youth  was 
recruited  In  Alabama  or  Missis^  t^.  The 
resulting  all-Negro  classes  violated  the  pro- 
gram's guidelines,  which  state  unequivocally. 
"No  factor  is  more  detrimental  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  of  Upward  Bound  thaa 
segregated  education."  Dr.  Frost  gave  me 
on  explanation  for  Upward  Bound's  breach 
of  Its  own  rules:  "In  those  two  states  only 
Negro  colleges  applied  for  Upward  Bound 
funds. 

"Even  if  local  dBclals  hod  sonctloneti  crur 
program.  I  doubt  that  white  youths  would 
have  been  able  to  overcome  their  dual 
prejudice  against  attending  a  Negro  college 
and  living  In  an  integrated  dormitory.  We 
thought  It  was  best  to  go  ahead  wltii  the  de 
facto  segregated  situation."  In  Oeorgla. 
difficulty  In  staffing  one  center  arose  when 
a  local  superintendent  threatened  two  white 
teachers  with  dismissal  If  they  participated 
in  the  summer  prognun.  The  teachers, 
dedicated  to  desegregation,  were  tlireatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  Jobs  or  transfer  to  all- 
Negro  schools  In  the  faU.  Although  the 
prospect  of  tmnsferral  did  not  bother  them, 
the  Job  threat  was  a  more  serious  matter. 
They  were  allowed  to  teach,  however,  after 
Upward  Bound  officials  negotiated  with  the 
local  school  board. 

TABccT  or  xrrBEmsTs 

Upward  Botmd  was  a  target  for  poUtlcal 
extremists  In  some  areas.  The  recorded  tele- 
phone voice  of  the  radical  Bight,  Let  Freedom 
Ring,  attacked  the  project  tn  Pennsylvania 
and  North  Carolina  as  "a  cynic&l  use  of  poor 
persons  for  poUUcal  and  revolutionary  pur- 
poses." Radio  Station  KRUX  In  Phoenix 
blasted  Upward  Bound  as  "a  costly  example 
of  the  arrogant  manner  In  which  the 
bureaucrats  throw  away  the  tazpayer*a 
money,"  whUe  WBML  In  Oeorgla  hinted  of 
promlsctUty:  "boys  and  girls  were  living  in 
one  dormitory."  Crosses  were  burned  twice 
In  front  of  the  dormitory  where  an  Integrated 
Upward  Bound  group  was  housed  st  Purdue 
University  in  West  Lafayette.  Indians. 
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At  San  msciMO  SUto  OoIIeg*  tbe  Utcnt 
ncUl  aaWgoolama  of  tb*  itudcnU  Broke 
out    In    fl«    agbu    alter   •ey«r»l    WMt»   of 

^"?^^«l  .^-^tin   tto*  dormitoTT   and      of  l«t  summer',  couiuelor.  came  from  to- 


ln«  awlgTunenU  with  profenocs  and  Uved 
la  the  dormltorlea  u  oounaelors,  taking  re- 
aponalbUlty  loc  Knall  ^oups  of  Upward 
Boundets.    It  waa  al«o  hoped  that  they  would 


s.tJ'5'.'^r'K^SoS!.?*!^^  -"^  ^;:5i.*rs::^L^:r'p°^'^-,:j^ 


of  white  Bin*.  After  the  flght  waa  stopped, 
me  progAfti'e  staff  asked  the  studenU  in 
their  ■■srfnhlT  to  devise  a  punlahment  tor 
the  gtrta.  By  a  small  majority,  the  youths 
TOt*d  for  Mpulalon.  To  prevent  further 
Tlolenoe.  seTcral  social  workers  and  a  detec- 
IWe  from  the  Human  Relations  Squad  of  the 
S&n  Ftanclsoo  Police  bad  to  be  brought  to 
llveln  the  dormitory  with  the  studenU.  The 
seemingly  imperturbable  Dr.  Prosts  bluid 
comment  was:  "We  expected  that  the  ouWide 
world  would  Intrude  into  our  campuses. 
Trouble  shows  only  that  we  have  Imported 
the  poverty  culture  with  aU  tU  problems 
onto  the  campus." 

WhUe     the     teen-age     products     of     the 
"poverty  culture"  were  on  the  campus,  Up- 
vmrd  Bbund  tried  to  remedy  their  academic 
dtfOdendca.     Because  the  national  admlnls- 
traton    were    anxious    to    get    the    programs 
under  way  and  because  methods  for  teach- 
ing  the   culturally   disadvantaged    are    stlU 
the  subject  of  heated  academic  det>ate,  the 
form  of  thU  remedial  work  was  allowed  to 
vary    froan    program    to    program       The    na- 
tional office  did  not  prescribe  a  llat  of  sub- 
jects  to  be  taught,  merely  suggesting  that 
the  end  product  should  be  the  development 
In  the  teen-agers  of  "critical  thinking."  "ef- 
fective eKpreaplnn."  and   "positive   attitudes 
towaixl   learning."     To   a  large   extent,   the 
courae  work  depended  on  the  philosophy  and 
goals  of   the  staffs.     For  example,  the  pro- 
gram at  CSolumbU  University,  locaUy  called 
Double  Discovery,  required  students  to  at- 
t«Qd    a   rigorous   dally   schedule   of   classes 
taught  by  high-echool  teachers  from  the  New 
Tork  City  schools.    The  classes  were  accred- 
ited by  the  cltya  school  system,  and  students 
pasBtTg  Double  Disoovery's  courses  received 
full    credit    In    English,    mathematics,    and 
science.    In  contrast,  the  dlrwitors  of  Upward 
Bound  at  Trenton  State  College  In  New  Jer- 
sey, heeding  the  social-work  dictum  "Uake 
U  relevant  toVheir  eiperlence,"  allowed  the 
students  to  determine   the  courae  content. 
After   two   weeks   with   the    three   Be.   they 
decided  to  produce  a  poverty-war  version  of 
a  Broadway  musical. 

Since  traditional  education  has  failed  the 
youngsters  in  Upward  Bound,  the  program 
encmiraged  experlmentallon— eometimee  of  a 
sort  guaranteed  to  arouse  its  crltlca.  Por 
example,  the  Mendellan  theory  of  genetics 
was  Introduced  to  one  group  via  a  discus- 
sion of  this  queaUon:  "U  all  the  people  in 
tbe  United  States  married  randomly  and 
hMl  children,  what  color  would  Americans 
b«  to  three  generations? '  Social -studies 
teachers  often  took  the  daUy  newspaper  as 
their  l«it.  and  a  review  of  current  events 
sometimes  became  a  criticism  of  social  Uls. 


group  was  more  than  ball  Negro  said:  "We 
tried  bo  get  Negro  counselors,  but  our  school 
doesn't  have  too  many  Negro  studenta  to 
twgin  wlih.  Thank  God  we  were  able  to  get 
at  least  one!" 

When  classes  were  not  in  session,  a  variety 
of  other  actlviUes  were  planned— Intramural 
eporU,  field  trips,  movies,  and  swimming. 
Even  so.  many  of  the  youths  often  grew 
restless  in  the  strange  middle-class  surround- 
ings of  the  colleges.  One  boy  wrote:  "In 
rocking  moods  I  watch  the  halls.  As  I  turn 
into  the  lounge,  records  blaaUng.  rock  my 
ears.  I  see  clgarets  UghUng  the  sound. 
People  talking  without  stop  and  I  see  the 
people  dashing  all  witch  way.  And  I  walk 
into  my  rocwn  and  hit  the  sack." 

In  these  slack  periods  th*  oounselors  at- 
tempted their  most  dimcult  Job— getUng 
through  to  the  kids.  As  one  experienced 
worker  said;  "They  have  never  had  a  teacher 
who  took  the  time  to  listen  to  their  ques- 
tions and  give  them  good  answers.  They 
have  been  treated  as  If  they  couldn't  learn. 
and  so  they  haven't."  One  fairly  reliable 
method  was  to  encourage  the  teen-agers  to 
complain  about  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 
gram. Their  complalnu.  voiced  through 
student  oounclls.  student  newspapers,  or 
talks  with  oounselors.  were  taken  seriously 
as  a  policymaking  gxilde  by  the  staff.  "Our 
kids  never  had  a  say  in  making  the  rule* 
before,"  the  counselor  said.  "It  was  a  new 
eiperlence   and   they  Uked  It." 

But  Dr  Kenneth  Clark,  who  is  noted  for 
UU  study  of  the  eflecU  of  racial  segregation. 
told  me:  "Fifteen  year*  of  being  told  that 
they  are  poor  and  uneducahlc  damages  these 
kids.  The  psychological  scars  they  carry  are 
very  deep."  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
was  skepUcal  about  Upward  Bound's  chances 
of  success.  He  said  the  program  was  "rather 
analogous  to  a  summer  romance — full  of  in- 
lODMo  ecnotlon.  but  you're  lucky  If  yoa  re- 
member her  name  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer." 

To  keep  the  ttres  going.  Upward  Bound  wlU 
not  be  entirely  inactive  during  the  winter. 
Only  the  students  at  Columbia's  Double  Dis- 
covery program,  however,  are  continuing  to 
attend  full-Ume  special  classes  taught  by  the 
summer  staff.  Elsewhere,  the  "taste  of 
hooey"  has  been  replaced  by  the  familiar 
overcrowded  classes  and  overburdened  teach- 
en.  On  paper,  the  winter  schedule  at  Up- 
ward Bound  U  to  Include  a  number  of  con- 
tacts between  the  teen-agers  and  their  col- 
lege-student counselors.  In  practice,  these 
contacts  may  be  few.  As  one  project  direc- 
tor explained;  ■"Staging  a  summer  program 
on  the  campus  was  relatively  easy  because 
our  teachers,  oounselora.  and  administrators 
were  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  academic 


Maybe  our  discussion  will  help  these  kids     -^^   ^^^  the  kids  were  boused  on  our  cam 


realise  that  although  society  needs  rules,  not 
ail  of  thow  rules  are  Just. '  one  young  In- 
structor said.  "I  hope  that  my  studenU  will 
come  to  understand  that  when  the  cope  give 
them  a  rough  time  something  can  be  done 
about  It.  Uaybe  they'U  learn  that  unjust 
laws  dont  have  to  be  obeyed  but  can  be 
changed." 

Next  summer,  the  course  work  may  be 
more  uniform.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity wm  be  holding  regional  evalua- 
tion meetings  this  month,  and  Syracuse 
University  has  been  given  a  contract  to  as- 
sess the  effectlvenew  of  the  various  H>- 
proaches.  Stricter  guidelines  are  expected 
to  be  the  result. 

Moon£  or  aoocsaB 

College  students  were  an  Important  elfr- 
meot  In  the  prognun.    They  shared  teach- 


pus.  I'm  not  sure  that  during  the  winter 
we'rw  going  to  have  the  time  to  travrt  to  the 
various  schools  to  meet  with  the  students." 

Despite  the  predlcUons  of  critics  such  aa 
Dr  Clark,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity expecM  seventy-n*e  per  cent  of  last 
summer's  studenta  to  return  for  campus 
work  next  eximmer.  That  la  to  be  followed 
by  a  second  winter  of  student-counselor  con- 
tacts and  a  final  summer's  encampment.  In 
1060.  many  of  the  Upwaxd  Bound  students 
now  in  the  tenth  grade  wiU  graduate  frwn 
high  school  and  be  ready  for  college. 

But  what  Is  the  likelihood  that  they  ac- 
tually will  be  stimulated  to  seek  education 
beyond  high  school?  The  results  of  the  IMS 
pilot  project  at  18  ooUegea  have  encouraged 
OBO  to  bellflTe  tHat  the  success  could  be 
striking.    In  a  pamphlet  designed  to  explain 


the  program  to  parents,  OEO  aald:  "Out  of 
a  total  of  2,061  students  enrolled  in  the  first 
experimental  Upward  Bound  programs  in 
the  summer  of  1»66.  l.»M  are  now  on  their 
way  out  of  poverty  through  education."  A 
spokesman  for  Upward  Bound  said  this 
meant  that  those  studenta  are  either  now 
In  college  ( the  pilot  project  had  more 
12th-grader»  than  the  current  program. 
which  sought  mainly  sophomores  and  Jun- 
Uhi)  or  have  remained  in  high  school  and 
plan  to  attend  college.  At  the  97  per  cent 
"succBM'  rate  of  the  pilot  programs,  more 
than  19.000  of  the  30.000  students  now  in  the 
program  would  be  truly  upward  bound,  a  fig- 
ure that  not  even  Dr.  Frost  takes  sertoualy. 
"I  wUl  be  satisfied  If  half  the  kids  make  it. " 
he  said.  "That  would  be  quite  an  improve- 
ment when  you  realise  that  today  only  6  per 
cent  of  the  kids  Uving  in  poverty  go  on  after 
high  school." 

Wha-tever  the  percentage.  Usoee  1966  Up- 
ward Bound  graduates  who  do  decide  to  enter 
college  will  not  find  the  doors  wide  open  to 
them.  Competition  for  admission  will  be 
stiffer  than  ever  by  then,  when  more  than 
7  million  students  are  expected  to  be  en- 
rolled. Only  one  school,  the  City  University 
of  New  York,  has  officially  promised  to  admit 
local  Upward  Bound  graduates.  WhUe  sev- 
eral other  universities  have  made  promises 
of  favorable  consideration,  admlaslona  officers 
still  place  a  premium  on  youths  from  con- 
ventional college- prep«uTiK»T  backgrounds. 
President  John  8.  Toll  of  Stony  Brook  put  it 
to  me  this  way:  "We  are  under  tremendous 
poliUcal  prwBure  regarding  admissions,  par- 
ticularly since  we  rejected  state  scholaxahlp 
winners  because  we  dont  have  room.  Tliere 
will  be  only  a  very  few  places  for  youngsters 
whose  records  are  as  poor  as  those  of  the 
students  In  Upward  Bound.  Tm  sorry,  but 
we  won't  be  able  to  take  too  many  chances  " 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  thoae  faith- 
ful suitors  who  carry  the  romance  with  hlgher 
educatlon  through  three  sumjners  may  be 
rejected  In  the  end. 

Upward  Bound  has  definite  limitations. 
To  many.  tU  goal  will  always  seem  aheurb. 
Others.  Uke  Dr.  Clark,  may  oonsider  the  goal 
admirable  but  the  methods  inadequate. 
Oockgreaa.  too.  will  have  to  be  oonvinosd.  Up- 
waxd Botind  Is  a  part  of  the  Community 
Action  Program,  whose  financial  future  Is 
currently  up  for  debate  In  a  House  made  res- 
tive and  unpredictable  by  the  fast-approach- 
ing November  elections. 

Pouowtrr  Phsbi  UrwAaa  Botmo  Pbojbcc  or 
UCl^   lM»-e7 
tmvoDucnoK 
The    Ifie&-1M7    pbaae    of    Che    foUowup 
Upward  Bound  Project  is  comfM-ehenalve  and 
maintains  the  emphafils.  tone,  and  general 
frame  of  reference  established  with  the  Up- 
ward Bound  students  during  the  residential 
Bununer  program  conducted  at  the  Los  An- 
geles, campus.     The  followup  program  out- 
lined  below   provides   a   positive   anffwer*  to 
some  of  the  major  criticisms  about  the  Up- 
ward Bound  followup  programs  as  "exempli- 
fied in  the  article  by  Mark  Levy.  "Upward 
Bound:    A    Summer    Romance?'*      The   Re- 
porter. 6  October.    1966:    41-43.     The  UCLA 
Upward  Bound  Followup  prortdea  lor  con- 
tinued meaningful  pracUcal  assistance  dur- 
ing  the  academic  year  for  the  students, 
ovxavicw 
Students  will   be  picked   up  at  Rooeevelt 
High  School.  In  the  Boyle  HeighU  are*  of 
Ixw  Angeles,  and  David  Starr  Jordan  High 
School.   In   the  Watts  araa  of  Ixjs  Angeles. 
eve«-y  Saturday  for  2B  Saturda;^  and  brought 
to  the  UCLA  campus  by  bus  for  a  program 
of  tutoring,  counseling,  discussion  and  rec- 
reation. 

Tutoring 

Individual   student   needs  have  been   the 

first  consideration  in  the  arrangement  of  the 

tutorial  schedule.     Tutoring  Is  provided  In 

subjects    which    the    student    Is    currently 
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Studying  In  school.  The  tutoring  groups  are 
comprised  of  two  or  three  persons  except 
in  Instances  when  individual  tutoring  has 
been  considered  necessary.  As  we  feel  that 
good  language  skills  are  essential  to  any  col- 
lege student,  we  have  put  extra  emphasis 
on  tutoring  In  English.  We  believe  that  this 
sort  of  grouping  Is  a  must  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide positive  assistance  with  a  mlnlmtun 
number  of  sessions  and  staff.  Tutoring  Is 
available  In  the  following  subjects:  algebra, 
biology,  chemistry,  English  composition  and 
grammar,  English  literature,  French,  geom- 
etry, history,  physics.  Spanish,  and  trigo- 
nometry. 

Two  typical  student  schedules  follow: 
TypeA 

9:00  a.m.:  Arrive  at  UCLA  Oampiu. 

9:00  aJtn.  to  9:30  ajn.:  Morning  snack. 

9:30  ajcn.  to  10:30  a.m.:  Tutorial  (Eng- 
lish). 

10:30  ajn.  to  11:90  a.m.:  Tutorial  (Uath). 

ll:30a-m.  to  13:30  p.m.:  Group  Counseling 
Session. 

13:30  pm.  to  l:a0p.m.:  Lunch. 

1:30  pjn.  to  3:30  p.m.:  Tutorial  (Cbem- 
Utry). 

3:80  pJn.  to  3:30  pjn.:  Free. 

3:30  p.m.  to  4:4&  pjn.:  Modem  Dance. 

4:65  pJD.i  Departure. 
TypeB 

9:00   a.m.:    Arrive   at   UCLA  Campus. 

9:00  ajn.  to  9:30  a.m.:  Morning  Snack. 

9:30  am.  to  10:30  a^n.:  Tutorial  (HU- 
tory). 

10:30  a-m.  to  11:30  ajn.:  Individual  Coun- 
seling. 

11:30  ajn.  to  13:90  pJn.:  Tutorial  (Phys- 
ics). 

13:30  p.m.  to  1:30  pjn.:  Lunch. 

1:30  pjn.  to  3:30  pjn.:  Tutorial  (Eng- 
lish). 

3:30  pjn.  to  3:80  pjn.:  Free  (V<duntarily 
taking  typing). 

3:30  pjn.  to  4:4S  pjn.:  Archery. 

4:66  pjn.:  Departure. 

Counxellnjr 

Non>directlve  group  counseling  will  be 
conducted.  Indlvldiial  counseling  has  al- 
ready been  Initiated  with  eight  students  felt 
to  be  in  need  of  such  services.  Arrange- 
ments are  currently  being  completed  for 
volunteer  services  by  an  adolescent  psychia- 
trist. Counseling  services  will  be  undertak- 
en by  the  project  when  such  services  appear 
to  be  needed,  and  when.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Director,  the  project  has  a  possibility 
of  providing  assistance  In  keeping  with  the 
student's  needs. 

College  and  vocational  ffuidance 

Students  will  be  Individually  advised  con- 
cerning their  college  plans.  Each  student  of 
the  senior  year  class  will  be  Individually  as- 
sisted in  selecting  and  applying  for  admis- 
sion and  financial  assistance  for  college.  The 
project  will  coordinate  Its  activities  In  this 
area  of  advisement  with  the  student  scholar- 
ship coordinators  at  the  respective  schools. 
We  will  also  continue  the  program  of  voca- 
tional guidance  which  began  during  the 
8um.mer  residential  program.  The  project 
provides  students  with  materials  explaining 
occupational  opportunities  and  the  general 
directions  of  the  nation's  manpower  needs. 
We  vrlU  slso  have  many  volunteer  speakers 
come  In  to  talk  with  a  few  students  about 
their  Job  fields. 

Uedicat  and  dental  care 

The  continuing  medical  and  dental  needs 
of  the  students  will  be  met.  Some  dental 
work  Initiated  during  the  summer  session 
has  been  completed.  The  summer  medical 
and  dental  work  vras  a  major  contribution 
to  student  health. 

Student  support 

The  foUow-up  program  will  continue  cer- 
tain Items  of  student  support  initiated  dur- 
ing the  stunmer  residential  program.    The 


students  will  receive  a  stipend  of  96.00  per 
SatuiYlay.  The  stipend  is  not  considered  to 
be  payment  for  participation  4n  the  project. 
Indeed,  It  la  our  overwhelming  opinion  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  students  would 
participate  in  the  follow-up  program  even  If 
we  did  not  offer  a  stipend.  However,  the 
Project  Is  aware  of  some  studenu  who  have 
acute  financial  needs  who.  through  their 
participation  In  the  program,  are  not  able  to 
work  on  a  Saturday  Job  that  might  bring 
them  meaningful  income.  }t  hoe  come  to 
our  attention,  for  example,  that  many  rising 
seniors  In  our  program  will  have  to  earn  the 
money  they  need  or  may  want  in  order  to 
purchase  class  rings,  yearbooks,  graduation 
fees.  etc.  The  AS.OO  stipend  wlU  ease  the 
financial  hardship  which  aome  Upward 
Bound  students  would  encounter  as  a  result 
of  their  participation  on  Saturdays. 

A  major  area  of  student  support  which 
also  relates  to  health  and  welfare  la  the 
morning  snack  and  hot  noon-day  meal. 
The  early  morning  snack  will  be  provided 
because  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
large  majority  of  students  do  not  even  have 
the  breakfast  meal  available  to  them.  The 
noon-day  meal  serves  as  both  an  education 
and  social  function  since  the  staff  dines  with 
Uie  students  and  there  is  a  lively  exchange 
fif  conversation.  Many  students  learned 
through  the  meal  time  experience  during 
the  summer  to  use  the  meal  hour  bs  a  time 
for  conversation,  good  fellowship,  and  dis- 
cussion. It  has  been  observed  that  many  of 
the  students  do  not  have  the  opportunity  in 
the  home  to  dine  ss  a  family  unit  and  often 
meal  hours  are  unscheduled  and  almost  an 
Individual  responsibility. 

Field  tHpa 

StudenU  will  parUclpate  in  field  trips 
scheduled  for  one  Sunday  each  month.  (A 
total  of  eight  field  trips).  These  field  trips 
will  include  educational  and  cultural  events 
In  the  general  Los  Angeles  area  as  well  as  the 
brood  educational  and  cultural  schedule  of 
the  University.  C-ertatn  field  trips  will  be 
required.  For  example,  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  participate  In  field  tripe  to  colleges 
of  the  Southern  California  area  for  which 
there  Is  the  poaslbillty  of  admission  for 
Upward  Bound  students.  (The  project  is 
already  scheduled  to  visit  Cal-Westem  Uni- 
versity and  the  Unlverolty  of  Redlands, 
wherr  Redlands  University's  Upward  Bound 
students  will  Join  our  group  In  a  discussion 
of  the  philosophy  and  educational  alma  of 
the  school).  The  field  trips  fcR-  the  first 
three  months  have  been  tentatively  planned 
and  are  outlined  In  the  attached  informa- 
tion. UCLA  provides  the  project  many 
complimentary  tickets  to  cultural  events  on 
campus.  Attendance  at  theee  evenUi  Is 
optional  since  often  It  Involves  attendance 
during  a  week-day  evening.  For  optional 
field  trips,  the  Upward  Bound  staff  members 
volunteer  their  time  to  bring  the  studenta 
to  the  UCLA  concerts,  playa,  recitals,  etc. 

The  staff  people  provide  the  transportation 
and  are  responsible  for  the  students.  Need- 
leas  to  say.  student-staff  rapport  la  enhanced 
by  this  volunteer  staff  effort. 

Bfcreation  and  athtetict 

An  extensive  athletic  and  recreational  pro- 
gram will  be  offered.  The  activities  would 
allow  for  the  development  of  individual  rec- 
reational skills  which  could  be  maintained 
throughout  life  and.  in  fact,  become  the 
basis  for  an  avocation.  The  constructive 
and  meaningful  use  of  leisure  time  can  be 
encouraged  by  the  Implementation  of  our 
athletic  and  recreational  program  which  will 
offer  inttr-uction  In  the  following:  TeniUs, 
golf,  swinuning.  modem  dance,  fencing.  Judo, 
wrestling,  boxing,  archery,  arts  and  crafts. 

The  athletic  and  recreational  activities 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  student  inter- 
ests and  requests.  Every  attempt  has  been 
made  to  offer  athletic  or  recreational  activi- 
ties wliich  are  either  not  available  to  the 


students  as  a  port  of  thalr  pubUo  ■ehool 

athletic  or  recreational  program,  or  for  which 
there  are  no  facilities  in  the  students'  resi- 
dential communities.  Inatructora  for  all 
these  actlviUee  ore  volunteer*. 


PkilailelpliU  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PXNMSTLV&NU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Monday.  May  1.  1967 
Mr,  SCrOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Philadelphia  learned  that  It  would  not 
be  selected  as  the  site  for  the  Federal 
aovei*nment's  multimillion-dollar  east 
coast  oceanographic  laboratory.  The 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  greeted 
the  announcement  with  a  thoughtful 
editorial  analyzing  the  city's  successes 
and  failures  in  attempting  to  compete  in 
the  selection  process  for  important  Fed- 
eral project.  A  number  of  cities  face 
similar  problems,  and  I  believe  there 
may  be  widespread  interest  in  this  edi- 
torial entitled  "Overcoming  the  Philadel- 
phia La«."  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OVEBOOHINO  THE  PHILADXLrHU  LAO 

Miami,  not  Philadelphia,  has  been  aelected 
as  the  site  of  the  federal  government's  multl- 
mlllion  dollar  East  Coast  oceonogrophlc  lab- 
oratcMy.  There  is  no  use  In  grabbing  the 
crying  towel:  many  other  cccnmunitiee 
which  sought  the  research  facility  were  dis- 
appointed, too.  Even  bad  local  advantages 
been  better  mar&haled  and  more  persuasively 
presented,  the  reasons  assigned  for  choosing 
the  Florida  location  might  have  prevailed. 

What  must  be  of  pressing  concern  to  Phil- 
adelphia ii  not  the  loos  of  any  one  reaeandi 
facility  but  the  oomilatency  with  which  the 
dty  has  lost  out  in  the  selectkHi  prooees  for 
a  serlee  of  important  federal  projects.  We 
are  not  "cutting  the  mustard"  In  research 
and  development  as  a  major  cure  for  eco- 
nomic stondsUil.  a  stimulator  of  new  Indus- 
try and  more  Jobs. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  problem  has 
gone  unrecognized  or  that  there  have  been 
no  advances.  The  city  has  vast  resources  In 
terms  of  educational  facilities,  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel.  It  is  noted  as  a  cen- 
ter for  basic  medical  research;  has  a  research 
potential  In  containing  20%  of  the  nation's 
pharmaceutical  production. 

The  city^  cultural  attractions  are,  or 
should  be.  a  lure  to  people  of  talent.  At  one 
recent  time,  at  least,  Philadelphia  had  a 
unique  distinction  among  American  cities  for 
the  vigor  and  unsgination  vnth  which  it  was 
undertaking  to  make  a  modem  metropolis  a 
more  livable,  viable  and  beautiful  place. 

A  number  of  initiatives  have  been  taken 
here  to  cater  to  sctence-ba«ed  industry.  For 
example,  area  unlverEltiee  have  bolstered 
science  and  engineering  graduate  programs: 
they  have  worked  together  on  the  vital 
( though  sUlI  lagging )  University  City  Science 
Center.  The  bonking  community  has  moved 
to  back  capital -seeking  brainpower  with 
money  through  the  Southeestem  Penn- 
sylvania Development  Fund. 

Philadelphia  has  shown  increasing  awar«- 
ness.  In  short,  of  the  need  to  improve  Phila- 
delphia's status  as  a  focal  point  for  growth- 
bringing  research  and  development  by  creat- 
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lu  rapport  between  higher  educaUon  Klence 
tai  bIndieM  ThU  hM  l>»en  .pellod  out  re- 
peatedlr  by  ihoM  who  h»ve  itudled  the  ai««  ■ 

"?iTi  the  brv-^  or  Greater  phU«lel- 
phl»  of  >  .ucceMilon  of  federal  R  *  D  P'"?» 
indicates  there  U  a  mUalng  ingredient.  The 
Philadelphia  lag  In  thl.,  a.  In  other  P™"™ 
areafc  can  be  attributed  moet  Ugnincantly 
to  a  lose  oJ  poUUcal  leaderehlp.  eroded  Initia- 
tive, blurred  tocus. 

The  buiineaa  and  dvlc  leaderahlp.  while  a 
.err  potent  potential  force  with  a  growing 
record  of  eHectlveneea.  doe.  not  always  worit 
In  tandem. 

11  haa  often  been  not  only  a  caae  of  too 
mUe  too  late  but  alio  a  failure  to  exploit  the 
good  featurei  that  we  already  have. 
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UnrertitT  oJ  OkUhonui  StadeaU  Otw- 
wbehiinclr  Say  "No  Withdrawal  From 
VktBam" 


EXTENSaON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAROMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1SS7 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  r«ent 
days  much  publicity  has  been  given  to 
a  number  of  so-called  peace  demonstra- 
tions and  criticism  of  poUcies  of  the 
U.8.  Oovemment  in  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia. 

Most  If  not  all  of  us  In  this  body.  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  felt  and  known  that  these 
demonstrators  were  not  representaUve 
of  American  young  people  and  American 
college  youth.  A  recent  poll  on  the  cam- 
pua  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  dera- 
onatrates  once  again  the  rightness  of  this 
beUef. 

A  survey  on  the  Vietnam  policy  was 
conducted  on  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa campus  by  the  student  house  of 
represenUtlves  and  upperclassmen  s 
honors  residents.  Some  2.881  students 
participated  in  the  survey  and  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  was  overwhelin- 
tngly  rejected  by  2.629  of  those  studenU. 
Students  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
emphatically  reject  the  rauch-pubUcued 
withdrawal  view  of  smaU,  Insignificant 
minority  Rroups  on  campuses  across  the 
Nation.  I  applaud  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  for  their  willing- 
ness to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this 
vital  question. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  RacoRB  at  this  point  a  newspaper 
Item  on  the  Vietnam  survey  which  was 
published  In  the  Oklahoma  Dally.  Nor- 
man Okla..  on  April  20. 1967,  and  a  letter 
concerning  It  from  Mr.  Richard  HaU. 
organization  chairman  of  the  Vietnam 
poUcy  survey  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa: ' 

Vbinah  Soaviv  coitnxro;  STtniairrs  ovia- 
in>iuiiH<ii.T  SaT  "No  WrniMAWAi. ' 
(By  Blchard  HaU) 
Withdrawal  from  Vietnam  either  with  o» 
Without  negotutlone  wa«  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected by  2.8M  of  the  2.BS1  rtudente  who 
participated  In   the  recent  Vietnam  eurvey 
on  campua.     The  aurvey.  eponeored   by  the 
Student  Houae  of  BepresentaUvee  and  upper- 
claH  mens  honora  realdenta.  waa  compleled 


Tueeday  afternooo  with  flnal  oompUatlon  ct 
reaulu  on  IBM  card  lortera.  ^^ 

The  reaulta  of  the  eurvey  toUowed  two 
montha  of  preparation  of  queetlona.  finding 
.poneOTB.  prmtlBg  of  forma.  diatrtbuOon. 
and  manning  of  the  queetlonnalre  booth  and 
transferring  of  the  InlormaUon  to  data  pro- 

On  related  queetlona  not  dealing  with  ac- 
tual withdrawal.  studenU  generaUy  were 
not  ai  rtrUUngly  divided.  In  moet  caaea. 
however  there  wa«  a  definite  trend  towarda 
increaalng  the  war  effort.  In  addlUoo.  men 
and  women  agree  in  about  the  wme  pe^ 
centage  on  all  queatlopa.  A  total  of  1.789 
menweponded  and  l,0»a  glrU  turned  In  the 
Questionnaires. 

The  greatest  spread  In  response  on  ques- 
tions other  than  withdrawal  was  on  the  flrat 
queeOon  dealing  with  VS.  presence  In  Viet- 
nam Seven  out  of  ten  respondents  believe 
that  we  should  be  In  Vietnam.  Eighteen 
percent  said  we  should  not  be  In  Vietnam, 
and  13  percent  were  undecided. 

QuesUona  2  and  3.  dealing  with  Umlted 
warfare  and  escalation,  were  clearly  divided 
between  the  ■Yes"  and  "No-  repUes.  but 
there  were  large  numbers  of  "undecided" 
answers  which  could  have  brought  the  re- 
aulto  closer  togetber- 

On  the  question  of  withdrawal.  91  per- 
cent voted  negatively  on  withdrawal  without 
negotiations.  Three  percent  said  we  should 
withdraw  without  negotlatlona.  and  S  per- 
cent were  undecided. 

On  withdrawing  with  negotUtlons.  31  per- 
cent answered  yes.  52  percent  no.  and  17 
percent  were  undecided. 

Subtotals  for  the  various  age  groups.  Greek 
amiatlon.  marital  status  and  veteran  status 
were  compiled  but  not  totaUed. 

The  survey,  which  was  the  first  conducted 
by  the  SH  of  B.  waa  organised  for  one  main 
purpose.  That  purpose  was  to  either  con- 
firm  or  deny  the  much-publlclaed  withdraw- 
al view  of  small  campua  minority  groups. 
The  resulu  clearly  refuted  the  withdrawal 
view. 

Approximately  8.000  surveys  were  dUtnb- 
uled  by  the  student  House,  IPC.  and  Pan- 
hellenlc  and  to  off  campus  students  through 
a  booth  In  the  Union.  Only  about  2.900  o« 
the  8.000  were  returned,  but  the  survey  was 
closed  with  this  number  of  questionnaires 
because  It  was  realised  that  full  response 
would  be  very  difficult.  Many  of  the  surveys 
have  been  filled  out  hut  remain  m  the  Greek 
or  Independent  houses. 

In  charge  of  compUmg  the  resultt  of  the 
survey  was  Steve  Doughty.  Altus  sophomore 
and  computer  math  major.  He  was  assisted 
by  other  members  of  the  upperclass  men's 
honors  housing  residents.  After  the  cards 
were  punched  they  were  run  through  card 
sorters  to  eliminate  any  dupUcate  ID  num- 
bers, and  then  rerun  to  add  up  the  rosulu. 
Compuatlon  took  about  2  daye. 

Approximately  100  of  the  surveys  that  were 
completed  could  not  be  counted  due  to  In- 
sufficient information.  All  questions  that 
were  unanswered  were  scored  as  undecided. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  IBM  cards 
were  punched  more  quickly  with  an  answer 
for  each  quMtlon.  In  some  Instances  this 
procedure  Increased  the  undecided  totaU.  but 
not  to  a  significant  level. 

The  survey  results  will  be  distributed  to 
local,  state  and  national  news  media,  as  well 
as  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  delegaUon. 
senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  D-N.T..  and 
President  Johnson.  Ketmedy  Is  being  m- 
formed  of  the  results  because  he  showed 
great  Interest  In  the  student  views  on  the 
war  during  his  visit  to  the  campus  In  March. 
Although  the  questlotinalre  waa  compiled 
several  weeks  before  Kennedys  visit,  his 
questions  to  the  audience  were  In  three  In- 
stances  exactly  the  same  as  those  on  the 
survey. 

The  2.900-Btudent  response  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  about  K>  percent  of  the  stu- 


dents on  campua.  a  significant  number  of 
active  participants  In  a  campus  project. 

Because  of  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  cre- 
ating either  a  confirms  Uon  or  denial  of  the 
much-publicized  withdrawal  view,  the 
method  of  sampling  and  projection  was  not 
used.  The  sponsors  wished  to  come  up  with 
a  concrete  number  of  studenu^s  an  answer 
to  the  withdrawal  position  of  the  minority 
groups. 

Although  the  response  was  not  significant 
In  statistical  terms.  It  does  show  that  most 
OU  Btudcnu  favor  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  at  this  time. 

Whether  or  not  as  large  a  number  woiUd 
have  been  favorable  at  the  lime  of  the  orlgl- 
n.tl  confrontation  U  left  In  doubt  Many 
people  expressed  the  view  that  they  did  not 
favor  the  war.  but  since  we  were  there  we 
should  not  leave  unUl  either  victory  or  peace 
Is  achieved. 

The  briefness  of  the  questionnaire  led  to 
many  problems  of  ambiguity,  but  the  spon- 
sors felt  brevity  was  necessary  m  order  to 
have  a  large  number  of  studenU  participate. 
Most  people  practiced  In  the  art  of  surveying 
advised  that  more  people  would  respond  If 
the  number  of  questions  was  kept  down. 
They  also  said  that  the  resulu  would  be  lees 
meanlr\gful.  However,  either  meanlngful- 
ness  or  number  of  responses  had  to  be  sac- 
rificed, and  the  sponsors  chose  to  sacrifice 
the  former. 

The  questions  In  their  original  form  were 
presented  to  two  members  of  the  Psychology 
Department.  Dr.  Vera  Oatch  and  Paul  Jacobs, 
to  check  validity.  Both  said  that.  In  view 
of  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  the  questions 
were  sufficient.  Both  wsmed  about  the  In- 
evitable ambiguity  of  the  queaUons.  but  said 
that  little  oould  be  done  without  lengthen- 
ing the  questionnaire. 

stravcT  QOKsnoNS 

1.  Should  ths  United  sutes  government  be 
fighting  In  Vietnam? 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  policy  of  limited  war- 
fare? 

**  3.  Do  you  favor  Intensification  of  the  war 
effort.  Including  bombing? 

4.  Should  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
pending  negotiations? 

5.  Should  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
completely,  without  any  negotiations? 

Survey  totatt 
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> 
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NoT«.— AH  BDBiwwered  quatkwi  hurt  beeo  aaxtA 
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Thk  UNivMaiTT  or  Oki.amoma. 

Norman.  Okla..  April  22, 1967. 
Oki-arobca  Delbcatsoh. 
UJS.  Hfytiae  of  Repreaentatives. 
Washtngton.D.C. 

Dum   R«r««B«HTATms:    Students   of   tne 
Univ««ity  of  Oklaboma  recently  conducted 


an  opinion  survey  on  Vletnua  policy.  The 
reeulU  are  being  sent  to  yOu  because  we  feel 
that  the  views  of  college  students  sbould  be 
kncFwn  at  the  poUcy-malLlng  level. 

We  make  no  presempUon  that  the  reaulta 
reflect  ihe  views  of  all  ooUege  Btudents.  We 
do  feel,  however,  that  the  views  ot  the  2.881 
parUclpanU  In  the  survey  show  a  definite 
trend  on  American  college  campuses. 

Why  ojT  the  views  of  college  students  Im- 
portant? The  reason  Is  simple:  we  sxe  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been,  are,  and 
win  be  fighting  the  war.  Many  of  -our 
friends  and  relatives  have  given  their  lives  for 
the  war.  Thus,  we  feel  very  strongly  about 
what  should  be  done. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  encloeed  sum- 
mary and  article  which  I  wrote  for  the  Okla- 
homa D«Jly.  our  school  newspaper,  moet  stu- 
dents participating  In  the  survey  favored  es- 
calation ( "Intenalflcfttlon" ) ,  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  rejected  the  much-pub- 
lldzed  withdrawal  view  of  small  minority 
campus  organizations  across  the  nation.  "Hie 
adverse  publicity  which  theM  groups  have 
given  college  students  wss  the  motivating 
factor  behind  the  survey. 
Sincerely, 

RicHAto  Haul, 
OTganization       Chairman,       Vietnam 
Policy  Survey. 


Ripley,  who  Is  serving  as  83  of  his  regiment. 
In  closing  let  me  say  that  we  wanted  you 
to  know  of  our  support  and  of  thla  pro- 
gram. If  you  have  time  or  car«  to.  I  know 
a  note  from  you  to  be  read  At  this  meeting 
would  be  an  Inspiration  to  us  all. 

Our   thought   and   prayers   are   with   you 
as  you  continue  to  lead  our  Country  in  these 
troubled  times. 
Sincerely, 

Chamlbi  E.  TKarmwLL, 

Proffram  Chairman. 


A  Day  for  Mothers  of  Sons  in  Vietsam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vmnKU 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1967 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
to  you.  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  at 
iTTge.  the  project  scheduled  for  May  10 
by  the  Radford  Klwanis  Club  of  Rad- 
ford, Va.  It  is  a  unique  way  of  cele- 
brating Mother's  Day. 

The  essentials  are  explained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  our  President  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Pretwell.  program  chairman 
of  the  club. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarkf,  I 
quote  herewith  the  contents  of  the  letter 
dated  AprU  28,  1967; 

RAOrORO  KlWANtS  CLtJB, 

Jtad/ord,  Va..  April  28,  196?. 
President  Ltkoon  B.  Jobksoh, 
Washington,  D.C. 

MT  DxAS  PasBmnrr:  On  Wednesday.  May 
10th,  at  our  weekly  Klwanis  meeting  we  will 
observe  Mother's  Day  by  honoring  and  hav- 
ing as  our  guests  the  wives  of  our  members 
who  have  sons  In  the  armed  forces.  This 
would  be  our  way  of  doing  our  part  in  ans- 
wering the  demonstrators  and  agitators  who 
are  bending  every  effort  toward  undoing  and 
tmdermlnlng  the  strength  of  this  great 
Country  of  ours. 

As  a  recent  editorial  from  Roanoke  Times 
said,  "America  has  faced  many  a  crisis  be- 
fore and  has  risen  to  meet  them  with  a 
"Strength  of  heart  and  a  resolve  of  soul." 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  program  will  prove 
effective  and  will  be  an  Inspiration  to  aU 
those  that  love  Uberty.  and  are  wilting  to 
pay  the  price  to  preserve  it.  I  might  also 
add  that  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Ripley,  and  hla  wife,  have  three  sons  In 
active  service — Captain  Mike  Ripley,  Marine 
Aviator,  who  recently  returned  from  Tlet 
Nam.  Captain  John  Ripley,  Marine  Infantry 
Company  Commander;    and.  Major  George 


A  Natural  Bcaaty  Creed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisoonsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reverend  Michael  P.  DI- 
neen,  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  editor  of 
Country  Beautiful  magazine,  has  been  a 
leader  In  the  crusade  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  natural  resources. 

Father  Dlneen  hAs  written  a  moving 
and  eloquent  "Natural  Beauty  Creed," 
which  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Natural 
Beauty  Council,  Father  Dineen  is  a  mov- 
ing force  in  the  vitaUy  important  work 
of  enhancing  our  environment. 

There  is  a  greater  need  than  ever  be- 
fore for  public -qjirl  ted  men  and  women 
of  the  character  and  compassion  of 
Father  Dlneen.  May  his  creed  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  this  body  so  that  we  do 
not  forget  our  heritage.  Copies  of  the 
creed  are  available  from  the  Coimtry 
Beautiful  Foundation.  24198  West  Blue- 
mound  Road.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

A  NATUa&l,  BCAUTT   CmEKD 

1.  I  believe  that  natural  beauty  is  the 
oompoattlon  of  complex  and  intricate  rela- 
tionships of  the  many  patterns  In  nature  .  .  . 
patterns  of  rain  and  wind,  of  cold  and  heat, 
of  light  aud  darlcness,  of  water  and  air,  of 
BOll  and  roots,  of  mln^^ls  and  chemicals. 
Natural  beauty  involves  what  Julian  Huxley 
called  a  social  ecology,  an  urban  ecology,  a 
cultural  eoolo^.  an  azx^ltectural  ecology 
and  a  tran^xirtBtlon  ecology,  as  well  as  a 
physical  ecology  and  natural  ecology — all  of 
these  elements  in  unity  with  the  patterns 
of  nature — creating  a  harmony  and  balance 
between  the  natural  setting  and  the  needs 
of  man. 

3.  I  believe  that  man  must  be  a  part  of  his 
natural  environment.  The  beauty  and  good- 
ness In  man  la  hound  to  the  beauty  and  order 
of  nature.  Man  is  bom  into  a  total  environ- 
ment and  cannot  survive  independent  of  this 
total  creation.  The  resources  of  man  .  .  . 
economic,  social.  sclenUflc  and  moral  .  .  .  are 
the  rcKnirces  of  the  earth.  Science,  will  un- 
oover  the  secreu  and  mysteries  of  nature 
only  when  men  understand  the  relationships 
between  technical  organization  and  natural 
organlaatioo. 

3.  I  believe  that  while  man  must  strive  for 
an  environment  beautiful  In  all  ways,  there 
la  a  hierarchy  of  values  beginning  with  that 
which  Is  most  close  to  natiire.  Programs  of 
natural  beauty  must  first  seek  solutions  to 
questions  concerning  the  use  of  water,  eotl 
and  air,  of  the  intricacy  la  ecological  rela- 


tionships. Programs  of  cleanliness — the 
elimination  of  Utter.  Junkyards  and  unkempt 
areas — must  be  motivated  by  a  deep  respect 
for  fellow  human  beings,  and  a  basic  sense 
of  decency  Involving  Justice  and  love  and 
the  dignity  of  the  human  pervon  and  his 
natural  environment. 

4.  X  believe  that  the  lover  of  nature  must 
have  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Man 
will  be  made  more  conscious  and  apprecia- 
tive of  the  town.icape,  the  roadscape  and 
urbanscape  when  his  spirit  is  nourished  and 
futOlled  with  those  things  which  cultivate 
the  soul — art.  music,  literature  and  religion. 

6.  I  believe  that  man  must  abandon  the 
opinion  too  prevalent  today  that  everything 
can  be  accomplished  with  force,  power  and 
money.  We  have  suffered  too  long  from  this 
philosophy  .  .  .  believing  that  things  which 
took  millions  of  years  to  form  could  be  dis- 
rupted and  reshaped  with  nuuslve.  violent 
and  Indiscriminate  applications  of  tech- 
nology. 

e.  I  beUeve  that  it  Is  as  seriously  wrong 
to  bequeath  to  our  chUdren  a  country  with 
exploited  soil,  polluted  waters  and  poisoned 
air  as  it  would  be  to  steal  food  from  their 
mouths,  for  without  the  resources  of  nature 
whatever  we  give  is  of  no  value.  Be  who 
is  insenslUve  to  the  need  for  acUon  in  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  beauty  Is  Ig- 
norant of  one  of  the  most  serious  crises  of 
otu"  time.  He  who  for  the  sake  of  expedience, 
quick  profit  or  selfish  goal  destroys  the  deli- 
cate interrelationships  twtween  the  creatures 
of  nature  conunlts  a  mortal  crime  against 
humankirtd  and  sins  against  the  Creator 
HlmseU. 

7.  I  believe  that  the  Creator  expects  man 
to  apply  his  powers  of  reaaon.  capacity  for 
understanding,  creative  Imagination  and 
sense  of  thrift  to  the  conservation  of  the 
beauty  in  nature  as  weU  as  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  dollar.  T^e  wealth  of  our  econ- 
omy, its  strength.  Its  success  Is  completely 
dependent  upon  our  preservation  ot  our  nat- 
ural resouroes  with  which  we  are  so  richly 
blessed. 

8.  I  beUeve  that  the  men  of  sincerity  and 
purpose,  of  wisdom,  vision  and  strength  will 
lead  us  In  programs  to  protect,  preserve  and 
enhance  the  beauty  Inherent  in  our  natural 
and  cultural  resources,  for  only  men  of  wis- 
dom and  strength  will  see  and  understand 
the  vital  relationships  man  shares  with  na- 
ture and  the  harmony  we  must  preeerve 
within  these  relationships  for  the  fulfUl- 
ment  of  man's  dignity  as  a  btunan  being 
and  for  the  very  survival  of  humanity. 


We  Are  Firblia«  for  a  isst  Caasc 
ia  VietnaflB 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    WWAHK4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Apnl  2S,  1367 

Mr.  DENNinr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  House  at  this  time 
that,  as  a  father  and  as  a  Congressman. 
I  wUl  have  two  boys  heading  tor  Vietnam 
within  the  next  60  days,  one  within  the 
next  week.  I  want  to  tell  this  Rouse  and 
also  my  constituency  and  all  mothers  and 
lathers  in  the  First  District  of  Nebraska, 
and  all  mothers  and  fathers  throughout 
the  Onlted  States,  that  I  feel  much  more 
confident  and  more  at  ease  as  a  father 
and  as  a  citizen  to  know  that  a  man 
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like  Gen  William  C.  Westmoreland  Is 
the  commander  In  chief  ot  our  lorces  out 
in  Vietnam. 

I  am  positive  that  for  myself  and  for 
my  «on»  our  cause  is  right  and  Just  in 
Vietnam.         ,■ 

Utfici  ia  ladiaupolu  Start  a  Cruade 
aad  Get  Retalti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nwoiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPKESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Moore,  of  Indlanapolla.  recently 
gave  the  expertB  some  advice  that  other 
cities  In  the  United  States  would  do  well 
to  follow  if  they  want  to  reduce  their 
crime  rate. 

The  anticiime  crusade  In  Indianapolis 
has  been  a  resounding  success,  strongly 
backed  liy  the  majority  of  citizens  and 
public  officials.  It  has  reduced  crime, 
and  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  cooununity. 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  called  the 
crusade — 

The  moBt  dmnatlc  example  In  the  coun- 
try of  a  cttb»na'  group  that  bu  axlilres8«l 
lt»lf  forcefully  and  succewf ully  to  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  crtmlnal  Jurtlce  .  .  . 

I  am  happy  to  insert  the  following 
story  from  the  May  1.  1M7.  National 
Observer  on  the  history  and  results  of 
the  work  of  this  group  of  dedicated  and 
public- spirited  women: 
How  A  Leoiow  or  Miss  MAaPi.Es  Piohts  Cnr 
CBOfB — Th«  Ladiss  IK  Ikdianapol»  Stabt 
A  CaU8AD«,  AND  THXT'ai  GrmNO  Brsui.TS 

(By  August  Oribbln) 
IireiAWAPOi.tw — Some  600  cnmlnologtsts  and 
Iswmen.  sttcmdlng  one  of  tboae  interminable 
oonfsrenoe*  In  Washington,  D.C..  sat  around 
meetaig  rooms  bemoaning  leemingly  Insolu- 
ble problems.  They  talked  on  and  on  about 
the  shortago  of  jfeoeecutlng  sttomeys,  the 
shortage  of  policemen,  the  shortage  of  Judges, 
the  shortage.  In  fact,  of  public  concern  tn  the 
fsrt  of  an  n  per  ceni  Increase  In  the  na- 
■    tton's  crime  rste. 

Then  Margaret  Moore,  a  slightly  stooped 
grandmother  wearing  a  smart  spring  suit  and 
s  plnJi  hat.  popped  up. 

■Baclc  in  Indianapolis."  she  told  the 
starUed  experts,  "we  IumJ  most  of  these  prob- 
lems  and  a  rising  crime  rale,  and  the  women 
got  together  and  did  something  about  It. 
We  backed  our  police  department.  We  told 
people  how  hard  the  police  work.  We  sup- 
ported police  pay-raise  requests  and  appro- 
prlaUons  W  help  poUce  pay  for  uniforms. 
And  gueas  what.    Police  morale  went  up." 

She  plunged  on.  "We  argued  for  better 
street  lighting,  and  we  got  It.  We  visited 
city  and  county  offices  to  see  that  our  officials 
war*  on  the  Job.  We  did  a  lot  of  other  things 
too.  And  guess  what.  La«t  year"!  report 
•howa  that  IndlanapoUs'  crime  rate  dropped 
3.3  per  cent." 

The  experts,  finally  Impressed,  applauded. 
In  her  high-pitched,  homey  Uttlo  speech. 
Mrs.  Moore  outlined  the  ma]ar  activities  and 
•uccewes  of  the  Indianapolis  Antt  -Crime 
Crusade-  But  she  left  many  In  the  audience 
unconvinced.  Pew  had  beard  of  the  Crusade 
before.      Even    after   James   Vorenberg.   ex- 


ecutive director  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion oQ  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion, nodded  vigorously  and  declared.  "Whjit 
Mi*.  Moore  says  la  true,"  the  exeprta  wagged 
their  heads. 

A  LBCIOK  or  ICtSS  MAEPLCS 

Indeed.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  bevy 
of  diUnty  club  women  could  have  effectively 
reduced  the  rate  of  mugglnga.  purse  snatch- 
ing, rapea.  and  all  the  rest  in  a  community 
the'  alze  of  greater  Indianapolis  (population 
993  000).  It  becomes  easier  to  believe  when 
it's  explained  that  the  Crusade  gets  financial 
and  editorial  support  from  the  Indianapolis 
Publishing  Co.,  which  puts  out  the  city's  two 
dollies,  the  morning  star  and  the  evening 
News.  ,     ^. 

Still,  It's  really  a  combination  of  things 
that  has  made  Indianapolis  the  nation's 
leading  example  of  how  a  community  can 
comhat  crime:  Unflagging  press  support  lor 
the/project  plua  the  Olrl  Scout  fervor  of  the 
city's  leading  ladles.  These  ladles  work  at 
the  Crusade  with  the  enthTislasm  and  com- 
mon sense  of  Agatha  ChriaUes  Mies  Marple. 
They're  a  legion  of  Mlsa  Marples — 60.000  of 
thenL  ,  .       , 

The  Crusade  la  a  loose  alliance  of  local 
women's  clubs.  It  has  no  byUws  or  consti- 
tution but  It  does  have  an  elected  president. 
Mrt.  C.  B.  lAdlne.  and  a  vice  president  and 
a  secretary. 

Then  there's  Mrs.  Moore.  She  s  a  promi- 
nent club  woman.  Indiana's  Mother  of  the 
Year  In  1965.  As  the  '■co-ordlnator."  she 
serves  as  the  Cr\isade'«  publicist  and  also 
helps  plot  strategy.  A  veteran  newswoman. 
she's  now  assigned  to  the  Indianapolis  News' 
promotion  department  She  represents  the 
DApers  interest  In  the  tfruaade.  Besides,  ahe 
prorldea  the  News  wltb  steady  ooverage  of 
Cruaade  activities. 

Purists  who  think  newspapers  should  never 
leave  themselves  open  to  the  charge  that  they 
provide  biased  news  accounu  might  find  this 
arrangement  dubious.  But  the  paper  con- 
stantly runs  Crusade  stories  by  reporters  not 
SMOdated  with  the  campaign.  And  anyway 
the  question  ts  rarely  raised.  So  Mrs.  Moore 
bounds  from  one  Job  to  another. 

If  Mrs.  Moore  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
Crusade  can  be  called  the  generals,  the  chair- 
women of  the  14  autonomous  committees  are 
the  Crusade's  UeutenanU.  They  actually 
direct  the  many  projecta  "in  the  field." 
However,  at  one  time  or  another  all  the  ladles 
serve  as  regular  troojwrs,  handing  out  clothes 
to  the  needy,  for  example,  or  sooutlng  up 
Job*  for  parolees.  Each  of  them  la  conoermed 
about  getting  a  Job  done 

This  concern  started  to  show  around  the 
time  the  now-defunct  Indianapolis  Times  r*n 
a  series  of  arUcles  on  the  city's  Increasing 
crime  rate.  The  paper  reported  that  day- 
light crimes  were  occurring  mwe  ofteo.  It 
referred  to  the  city's  'stroeU  of  fear."  In- 
dlanapoUs women  began  to  worry. 

The  ladles  finally  decided  to  act  after  a 
15-year-old  school  dropout,  the  son  ot  a  oon- 
rlcted  murder,  bludgeoned  and  klUed  Mrs. 
Biargaret  Marshall,  a  90-year-old  psychologist 
and  retired  school  teacher.  Mrs.  Moore  called 
a  meeting  of  the  30  leaders  of  Indianapolis' 
major  cluba.    This  was  in  March  19«3. 

"We  didn't  Intend  to  reform  local  law  en- 
forcement and  run  the  police  department." 
explains  Mrs.  Moore.  "We  weren't  beginning 
a  movement  But  we  were  anxious  to  do 
something — anything  we  could  to  help." 

8nme  say  It  wma  the  Indianapolis  Kcws 
that  waa  "anxious."  It  was  worried  over 
the  wide  readership  the  Times*  crime  series 
was  commanding,  and  It  dreamed  up  the 
Crusade  as  a  gimmick  to  help  It  compete  for 
circulation. 

rsaxt  A  »nn>Y  pmocsAM 
At  any  rate,  the  ladles  accepted  the  chal- 


lenge of  str.rtlng  a  crusi.de  against  crime. 
They  sensibly  decided  to  spend  the  first  six 
months  studying  the   problem.     They  met 


with  police,  city  administrators,  school  and 
welfare  offlclaU.  and  anyone  else  who  had  the 
Information  they  wanted.  In  a  few  months 
they  had  accumulated  a  laundry  bssket  fuU 
of  facts. 

They  learned  that  the  city's  policemen 
felt  put  upon  by  the  public,  the  oourts.  and 
the  criminals.  They  also  discovered  Just  what 
chey  thoucbt  they  would  find:  That  the  po- 
lice conaadered  themselves  overworked  and 
tanderpald. 

They  heard  snide  remarks  from  police  and 
others  about  the  courta,  vague  suspicions 
that  the  courts  weren't  as  Just  and  farslghted 
as  most  supposed. 

Then  the  Isdlee  picked  their  projects. 
Among  the  earliest  was  their  street- lighting 
campaign. 

Rounding  up  maps  of  the  city,  they  learned 
how  to  read  them  correctly,  asked  for  police 
protection,  and  set  out  in  teams  to  survey 
the  lighting  situation  In  areas  of  high  crime. 
Lighting -committee  teams  took  pictures 
of  places  they  thought  needed  more  light — 
streets  near  community  centers,  nlgbt 
•chooU.  and  parka.  They  nagged  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  for  lights  and  showed  up  at 
City  Council  meetings  to  t»eg  for  increased 
spending  for  street  lights.  Tho  result:  Some 
9.000  new  lights  have  been  Installed  since  the 
Crusade  began.  Last  year  alone,  1,336  mod- 
em, high-powered  llghU  were  added. 

A  recent  study  of  14  streets  on  which  new 
tights  have  been  placed  shows  that  night 
accidents  on  those  streets  have  decreased  38 
per  cent.  Purthcr.  police  firmly  beUeve  the 
increased  lighting  has  helped  reduce  the 
number  of  assaults  on  pedestrians  In  those 
areas. 

The  Crusade  also  tackled  the  school  drop- 
out problem. 

Prom  the  school  board.  Cnisade  volunteers 
obtained  the  names  of  students  who  had  quit 
school.  They  sent  each  former  student  a 
personal  letter,  which  explained  that  people 
In  Indianapolis  sincerely  regretted  that  the 
youngster  had  left  school.  The  letter  prom- 
ised help  If  the  students  wanted  It.  and  It 
requested  that  the  youth  return  to  the  Cru- 
sade the  seU -addressed,  stamped  card  that 
waa  enclosed.  Receipt  of  the  card  was  the 
signal  for  a  volunteer  to  phone  or  visit  the 
youngster. 

Many  of  the  program's  volunteers  were 
former  teachers,  and.  working  on  the  basis  of 
one  volunteer  far  one  youth,  they  had  out- 
standing success  In  helping  the  youngsters. 
Twenty-six  of  the  first  30  dropouU  they 
reached  accepted  the  Crusade's  help  and  did 
return  to  school.  Since  then,  the  "stay-in- 
school"  voliinteera,  as  they  call  themselves, 
have  helped  more  than  3,000  youths  find 
their  way  back  to  the  classroom^.  ^^ 

After  a  time,  the  volunteers  discovered 
that  a  number  of  children  quit  school  for  the 
same  reasons.  They  lacked  money  for  books. 
Or  they  were  embarrassed  by  their  shabby 
clothes.  8o  the  Crusade  began  soliciting 
used  but  stylish  and  undamaged  clothes.  It 
got  them  too. 

Then  the  YMCA  donated  a  room  for  stor- 
ing the  clothes,  and  local  laundries  began 
cleaning,  mending,  and  pressing  the  gar- 
ments free.  Laudry  trucks  also  picked  up 
the  clothes  at  private  homes  and  delivered 
them  to  the  YMCA  room  cleaned.  The  laun- 
dries' employes  did  the  cleaning  free,  on  their 
own  time.    In  fact,  they  stUt  do. 

At  the  YMCA.  Crusade  volunteers  arrange 
the  clothes  on  racks,  according  to  siM,  aa 
tastefully  as  they  might  be  displayed  in  de- 
partment stores.  Needy  youngsters  sent  by 
Slay -in -school  project  volunt*er8  saunter 
through  the  room,  selecting  the  color  and 
style  garments  they  want.  To  date  project 
workers  have  distributed  about  8.000  Items 
of  clothing— everything  from  socks  to  shirts. 
The  suy-ln-achool  committee  also  fash- 
ioned a  oontlnulug  plan  for  supplying  books 
and.  school  supplies  to  needy  youths.  The 
suppUes  are  purchased  at  school  bookstores 
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and  paid  for  from  the  proceeds  of  bazaars 
and  chill  suppers  held  by  women's  clubs. 
"We  can  furnish  a  reason  for  any  club  to 
have  a  charity  affair — you'd  be  surprised  how 
many  women's  clubs  have  benefits,  but  lack 
reasons,"  says  Mia.  Moore. 

In  addition,  slay -In -school  program  work- 
era  discovered  that  youngsters  from  crowded 
slum  homes  usually  benefit  from  quieter 
places  to  study.  So  they  persuaded  various 
churches  to  let  them  convert  xinuaed  rooms 
Into  study  halls  where  neighborhood  boys 
and  girls  could  come  and  do  their  homework. 
Volunteers  supervised  the  study,  and  often 
provided  tutoring  and  oounstllng  at  the 
same  time. 

Next,  the  Crusade  tried  to  help  refurbish 
the  Image  of  IndlanapolU*  policemen. 

APFKCCIATION  or  SEBVICX 

As  Mrs.  Moore  told  the  experts  at  Wash- 
ington, the  Crusade  lobbied  for  pay  raises 
and  uniform  appropriations.  But  It  did 
many  other  things  too.  It  held  a  huge  tea 
for  the  policemen's  wives  as  a  gesture  of  ap- 
preciation "for  their  years  of  uncomplain- 
ing service." 

It  established  quarterly  merit  awards  for 
policemen.  It  fought  to  change  a  City  Coun- 
cil ruling  that  prohibited  the  police  depart- 
ment from  recruiting  men  from  anywhere 
but  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  It  won  a  partial 
victory — the  department  can  now  accept  as 
recruits  men  who  come  from  outside  the  city 
re«ldlng  In  Marlon  County,  In  which  Indian- 
apolis Is  situated. 

The  Crusade  also  persuaded  the  police  de- 
partment to  let  two  sharp,  young  officers 
give  talks  at  alt  city  schools.  So  far  In  this 
relatively  new  program  the  policemen  have 
visited  930  classrooms  in  34  days  and  talked 
to  26,000  seventh  and  eighth  graders.  They 
have  passed  out  120.000  booklets  that  dis- 
cuss the  laws  sffectlng  Juveniles.  The  book- 
lets also  list  11  agencies  children  and  parents 
should  call  Instead  of  police  when.  say.  their 
cat  Is  stuck  on  the  roof,  or  there's  a  possum 
In  the  garbage  can.  The  Cruaade  hopes  that 
this  list  will  help  Impress  on  city  resldenu 
that  fighting  crime  demands  all  the  police- 
man's time,  that  there's  little  point  In  his 
performing  chores  better  handled  by  others. 
All  this  activity  testified  to  the  Cru- 
sade's good  intentions  regarding  the  police 
department.  But*what  really  won  the  de- 
partment over  was  the  Crusade's  Judicious 
handling  of  a  delicate  situation  back  In 
1963.  when  23  officers  were  Indicted  on  brib- 
ery charges.  They  were  accused  of  taking 
handouts  from  a  local  gambler.  Federal 
agents  nailed  the  gambler  for  tax  evasion  and 
In  the  course  of  their  investigation  they 
turned  up  evidence  that  seemed  to  incrimi- 
nate the  policemen. 

Tht  ladles  rallied  behind  the  police  depart- 
ment with  a  simple,  obvious  maneuver.  At 
all  club  meetings  they  made  U  a  point  to 
bring  up  the  Incident  and  explain  that  "In- 
dictment" means  merely  that  a  person  Is 
"formally  accTised"  of  a  crime,  not  that  he  Is 
convicted  of  It.  The  Crusade  also  distributed 
leaflets  containing  the  same  message. 

In  1904  one  policeman  was  convicted  of 
bribe  taking.  The  rest  were  cleared,  and 
Immediately  16  of  the  men  went  back  to 
work  on  the  force.  After  three  years  these 
officers  gratefully  recall  the  Crusaded  fair- 
ness.    9o  does  the  rest  of  the  force. 

Sometimes,  the  Crusade  has  found,  a  ges- 
ture Is  all  that's  needed  to  bring  about 
changes.  Its  "court  watching"  program  for 
example,  started  aa  little  more  than  a  ges- 
ture, yet  Its  impact  has  t>een  Impressive. 

Confronted  with  the  rumors  about  court- 
room shortcomings,  the  Crusade  assigned 
women  to  attend  trials  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  These  "court  watchers"  took  careful 
notes,  and  returned  the  notes  with  personal 
observations  to  the  court -watching  commit- 
tee chairwoman. 

Their  reports  contained  such  Innocent  re- 
marks aa:  "Two  times  today  policemen  have 


failed  to  show  up  and  testify  against  per- 
sons they  arrested."     "Judge  b«gan 

court  late  again  today."  "This  case  had  to  be 
continued  Ipostponed]  because  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  was  late  and  dtdnt  seem  to 
know  what  the  case  was  all  about," 

"SCCMS   STBANGE    TO    MX" 

And  one  puszled  woman  wrote:  "I  saw  a 
lawyer  defending  a  wonian  accused  of  prosti- 
tution, and  he  had  the  case  continued.  It 
Just  so  happened  that  I  was  in  the  court- 
room when  the  case  came  up  again.  This 
time  the  girl's  lawyer  was  sitting  on  the 
bench,  serving  as  a  Judge  pro  fern.  This 
seems  strange  to  me."  Indeed.  It  seemed 
strange  to  the  attorney  general  too.  So  did 
a  number  of  other  things  the  ladles'  reports 
highlighted. 

Up  until  now.  the  ladles  have  been  In- 
Btrumental  in  having  the  courthouse  halls 
cleared  of  professional  ball  bondsmen,  who 
were  trying  to  drum  up  on-the-spot  busi- 
ness. They've  drastically  reduced  the  num- 
t>er  of  police  who  fall  to  appear  as  witnesses. 
And  they've  succeeded  in  making  the  courta 
tighten  up  procedures.  Says  Judge  WlUlam 
Sharp:  "People  naturally  do  their  best 
house-cleaning  when  they  know  company's 
coming.  Courts  do  too.  Judges  are  more 
alert;  attorneys  are  better  prepared,  when 
they  know  tbe  court  watchers  are  coming." 

Indianapolis'  cltlxens  haven't  been  uni- 
versally JubUant  at  the  workings  of  the 
Crusade.  Attorney  William  C.  Erbecker  de- 
manded, for  Instance,  that  the  court  watch- 
ers be  ordered  out  of  criminal  courts.  He 
argued  that  their  presence  prejudiced  Judge 
and  Jury.  It  made  them  too  diligent,  be 
Insisted.  He  carried  bis  case  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  where  he  lost. 

By  and  large,  however,  the  cltlsenry  stadda 
solidly  behind  all  the  Crusade's  activities. 
Most  Informed  Indianapolis  residents  sgree 
with  Carl  Dortch,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "I've  always  be- 
lieved there  is  virtue  in  having  a  layman  sit 
on  the  steps  of  city  hall  Just  to  let  officials 
know  somebody  cares,  and  the  Crusade  gala 
have  proved  my  point.  They've  changed  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  municipal  courts, 
and  they've  worked  wonders  In  every  phase 
of  their  youth  programs.  Besides  the  crime 
rate  has  gone  down.  You've  got  Co  call  their 
work  successful." 


NAACP  have  been  highlighted  by  his 
service  as  newsletter  edltpr.  press  and 
publicity  chairman,  labor  chairman,  and 
acting  employment  chairman  for  region 
I;  service  as  project  coordinator  for 
voter  registration  campaigns,  attendance 
at  the  last  six  NAACP  national  conven- 
tions, and  service  as  executive  board 
member  of  the  Fresno.  Los  Angeles,  and 
Watts  NAACP  branches.  He  wrote  po- 
sition papers  on  de  facto  segregation  in 
Los  Angeles  public  schools,  researched 
and  wrote  presentation  of  discrimination 
In  apprenticeship  programs,  and  com- 
piled Information  for  police  reports  lA 
19€0  and  1961. 

On  May  5.  1967.  the  South  Lo«  Ange- 
les—Watts— branch  of  the  NAACP  will 
honor  John  Cope  with  a  testimonial  din- 
ner, thus  giving  his  fellow  citixens  a  long 
oveidue  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
who  has  worked  untiringly  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  community. 

I  deem  It  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
join  in  this  tribute  to  John  Cope. 


Trilmtc  to  Joba  Cop« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  cAUVouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  19S7 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
civU  rights,  NAACP,  and  labor  unions 
are  discussed  tn  Calilomla.  one  name 
automatically  comes  to  mind.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  assess  progress  in  the  State, 
and  particularly  In  Los  Angeles,  without 
mentioning  John  Cope,  for  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  workers  in 
our  efforts  to  obtain  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  our  citizens. 

John  Cope  was  bom  In  Kansas  and 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Kansas 
city.  Upon  completion  of  high  school 
he  matriculated  at  California  State  Col- 
lege In  Los  Angeles,  earning  his  B.A.  de- 
gree. Graduate  study  at  San  Francisco 
State  College  was  followed  by  military 
service  in  the  VS.  Army,  from  which  be 
was  honorably  discharged. 

His  many  years  of  membership  In  the 


The  SOtk  AnuTertarT  of  tk«  Gneral 
CoBunissiott  on  ChaplaiBi  and  Anned 
Forces  PertoBBel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wisooNsnr 
DC  THE  BOUSE  OF  RH'aESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  1,  1967 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  ban- 
quet held  m  observance  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  General  Commission  on 
Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel 
on  Sunday,  April  23,  1967.  Probably  no 
group  of  men  have  been  more  active  and 
eSeoUve  in  bringing  unity  and  under- 
standing between  men  and  women  of 
different  faiths  as  have  those  on  the 
General  Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
the  chaplains  themselves,  working  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause,  serving  the 
men  and  women  tn  uniform. 

The  address  was  given  by  Archbishop 
Philip  M.  Hannan.  archbishop  of  New 
Orleans.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  hia 
words  and  wish  to  share  them  with  my 
cc^eagues. 

Archbishop  Hannan  served  as  a 
"jumping  chaplain"  with  the  para- 
troopers of  the  Army  during  World  War 
II,  winning  the  deep  admiration  and 
affection  not  only  of  his  men  but  also 
of  his  fellow  officers.  It  is  with  pride 
that  I  Insert  his  address  at  this  point  in 
the  RrcosD. 

ADOUSS    to    COUMISSTON    on    CHAPLAOfS, 
Arm,  33,    1967 

(By  PhUlp  M.  Baniian,  Archbishop  ol  New 
Orleans) 
First,  pleue  permit  me  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  for  your  kind  Invitation  to  kd- 
drefis  you.  It  not  only  affords  me  the  pleas- 
ure o(  meeting  you  but  It  revives  t^e  happy 
memory  of  many  frlendahlpe  wltii  Protes- 
tant Chaplains  nurtured  during  World  War 

n. 

According  to  public  relations  men.  every 
profeaslon  has  a  "rvcognltlon  point",  a  aa- 
llast  cbaracterlatlc  that  identifies  It  m  tbe 
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pubUc  mind.  7y>rtun*t*ly.  the  chaplaincy 
lo  the  armed  rorc»  ba«  auch  a  recognlUon 
point.  well-dMerv«J  by  Its  p«rformance. 
That  reoofniaon  point  la  Uie  close  personal 
relatlortfilp  between  Chaplain  and  tellow 
•erTloeman  which  furthers  the  bond  be- 
tween MTvlcffman  and  Ood. 

The  glory  oJ  the  chaplaincy  haa  been  lU 
fulflllment   of   tU   Ideal,   the   doe*    reUUon- 
ahlp  between  chaplain  and  aeTTioeman.    The 
chaplain  Is  as  cloee  to  oflloera  ^.a  men  u 
their  "buddy".    The  hlgheet  oonflrmatlon  of 
thia  fart  Is  that  all  the  Jokes  and  stories  atwut 
the  chaplain  revolve  around  this  close  rela- 
tlonahlp      Granting  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  service,  especlaUy  of  combat,  favor  the 
development      of      this      relatlonablp.      the 
chaplains  deeerve  Rreat  credit  tor  using  tlieae 
drcumatancea  to  cement  that  close  relatlon- 
Bhlp.      Their    achievement*    conaUtute    the 
greatest  tribute  to  the  de<Ucat«d  leadership 
of  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Armed  Forces  Personnel.     The   Oommlaaton 
haa  made  a  oontrlhution  of  heroic  propor- 
tions to  the  spiritual  Vile  of  this  naUon  which 
now  plays  such  a  vital  role  In  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  That  contribution  evolves  and  in- 
creases with  the  development  of  our  nation. 
This   achievement   of    their   ideal    by    the 
chaplains  is  of  great  relevance  today.  It  per- 
tains  not   only   to   life   In   the   armed   forces 
but  m  all  society.  There  Is  a  keen  longing 
and  yearning  for  a  better  community  spirit 
today  In  oxir  society,  especially   among  our 
youth.   There    U    equally    a   desperate    need 
for    a   clo«   reltsJonahlp   with   Ood    as   our 
Father,  for  Ood  alone  can  fulfill  the  aspira- 
tions and  needs  of  man.     Only  the  dedicated 
man  of  Ood.  the  "UJeal  cheplaln",  can  fulfill 
these  needs.     Only  the  church  and  the  syna- 
Bogue  can  meet  the  demsuids  for  a  bet-ter 
community  and   provide  the  meeting  place 
between  Ood.  the  Father,  and  man. 

Let  \s>  not  underestimate  the  force  of  the 
chaplaincy  In  our  society  and  nation.  It  Is 
<me  of  the  strongest  basic  Institutions  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  society.  alTecUng 
a  large  percentage  of  our  youth  and  the  n>ode 
■  of  ministry  of  our  clergy.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  not  prospect  of  the  dlsconUnuance  of  the 
draft  and  thus  the  Influence  of  the  chap- 
laincy will  increase.  Hence,  the  work  of  this 
Commission  wlU  continue  and  bleaa  all 
•ociety. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  trends  and 
•vents  in  our  Country  which  show  the  need 
for  the  ideal  of  the  chaplaincy  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  society  for  a  better  community. 
Look  at  the  cities  and  towns  today,  In 
which  most  of  our  population  lives;  they  sre 
utterly  changed  from  what  there  were,  both 
In  alze  and  structure.  Unfortunately,  today, 
dtles  are  often  a  auccesslon  of  separated  sec- 
tions that  are  more  like  separate  campe  than 
parts  of  a  community. 

Cities  and  even  small  towns  are  divided 
by  roads  ss  never  before.  Roads  used  to  be 
ooDvenlent  and  small  routes  of  travel.  To- 
day, they  are  boundaries.  They  are  so  large 
and  sometimes  so  impenetrable  to  foot  traf- 
fic that  they  separate  certain  sections  of 
towns.  especUlly  when  they  are  expressways 
or  main  routes.  Cltlee  have  become  divided 
both  sociaUy  and  physically  We  have  huge 
•hopping  centers,  dominated  by  busy  parking 
areas,  which  have  also  destroyed  human  con- 
tacts. It  Is  about  as  difflcult  to  be  friendly 
In  a  supermarket  as  It  Is  to  be  sociable  in 
the  middle  of  an  Intersection.  The  city  la 
making  us  strangers  to  each  other. 

The  inventions  to  serve  mankind  have 
unwittingly  separated  men.  Take  television. 
While  we  once  thought  of  television  ss  the 
means  ot  happily  uniting  the  members  of  a 
family  by  common  enjoyment  In  the  home, 
this  hope  has  been  disappointed.  The  bi- 
sarre  nature  of  some  of  the  program  prevents 
this:  they  rivet  the  attention  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  exclude  others.  The 
effects  are  sometime  disconcerting.  I  i«- 
member  a  very  pecuUar  incident  in  our  fam- 


ily iUustratlng  this.  My  brother  and  his 
wife  were  debating  how  to  inform  their 
young  children  of  the  death  of  an  aged  and 
beloved  aunt;  the  ohlldren  ranged  In  ages 
from  about  four  to  eight.  WbUe  they  were 
debating  this  problem,  the  word  somehow 
leaked  out  to  one  of  the  older  children  and 
the  parenu  heard  the  foUowlng  conversa- 
tion among  the  chUdren:  the  seven  year  old 
said,  "Did  you  know  that  Auntie  died?"  The 
four  year  old  who  was  acquainted  with  death 
only  by  "westerns"  on  the  TV  said.  "She  did! 
Who  shot  her?" 


The  gap  between  generations  Is  being 
widened  and  deepened  by  our  scientific  ad- 
vances. Grandparents  are  so  separated,  In 
the  eyes  of  the  younger  that  they  are  not 
Just  old-fashioned — they  are  considered  at 
times  not  to  belong  to  society,  they  belong 
w>  a  different  world.  Their  words  are  not 
heeded;  nor  are  their  feelings.  Their  dig- 
nity U  not  sufDclently  reoognlaed.  NaturaUy. 
family  ties  become  slndned.  There  U  no 
place  In  the  home  for  the  elders,  no  place  in 
the  family  which  they  established  1  For  this 
reason.  I  especially  commend  the  proposal 
that  special  loans  be  made  to  those  build- 
ing extra  rooms  or  quarters  in  a  htane  to  take 
care  of  grandparents  or  elders. 


The  most  painful  evidence  of  man's  aliena- 
tion from  his  Father.  Ood.  is  seen  In  the 
world  of  false  gods.  Communism.  They  have 
professed  belief  in  a  secular  state,  have  re- 
jected God.  their  Father,  and  are  practically 
dying  of  loneliness.  The  symbol  of  the  vast 
pFigiii.h  that  tormenU  those-peoplcs  Is  their 
savage  attacks  on  those  who  are  guilty  of 
"peraonallsm."  According  to  the  system,  the 
human  person  U  to  be  used,  not  recognized. 
His  personality  must  be  stamped  and  crushed 
to  fit  Into  a  convenient  block  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  socialist  society.  Hence,  all  the 
persecution  of  the  "Ood- believing"  people 
In  Russia  for  the  supposed  "crime"  of  wish- 
ing to  retain  their  identity,  for  wishing  to 
be  known  as  men  of  Ood.  as  sons  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac,  not  sons  of  the  8Ute.  While 
stoutiy  defending  the  rights  of  the  perse- 
cuted and  extending  our  sympathies  to  them, 
we  note  with  immense  pathos  the  plight  of 
the  persecutors.  I  often  remember  the  re- 
mark of  Efr.  Belaunde  of  Peru,  a  Past  f»real- 
dent  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  who 
said  that  he  detected  a  great  sadness  among 
their  delegates  any  time  that  faith  in  Ood 
was  mentioned-  "They  had  no  answer  to 
our  faith",  he  said. 

The  Imprecations  and  strange  curses  hurled 
at  each  other  by  Russia  and  China  are  evi- 
dences of  a  dreadfully  unnatural  world  from 
which  Ood  has  been  banned.  The  terms 
have  no  meaning  except  in  an  artificial 
worid — "revisionism"'.  "devtaUonlsm",  "fas- 
cism", "bourgeois  thinking",  and  now  even  a 
new  one  "habltuallsm".  These  strange 
sounds  are  cries  In  the  night  of  God's  chil- 
dren who  are  lost. 

How  has  all  thU  happened  and  what  are  we 
to  do  about  it?  Obvloualy,  it  has  happened 
because  we  have  lost  our  contact  with  Ood; 
we  have  lost,  as  a  society,  active  belief  in  the 
relevance  of  God — in  our  lives,  in  the  fomUy 
life.  In  the  educational  world,  the  business 
world,  the  social  world.  We  cannot  know 
our  Identity  as  Individuals  If  we  do  not  know 
our  Creator.  We  do  not  know  how  to  relate 
to  others  unless  we  know  their  Identity  as 
fellow  sons  of  Ood.  We  do  not  know  the  na- 
ture of  society  and  the  state  unless  we  know 
the  purpose  which  It  serves  under  God- 
Every  Individual  creature  of  God  becomes 
vague  In  meaning  and  Identity  when  His  ac- 
tion Is  forgotten  and  the  meaning  of  society 
Is  blurred  or  throvm  out  of  focus  when  we 
no  longer  know  the  destiny  of  all  society. 
The  great  contribution  to  modem  society  was 
the  Judeo- Christian  belief  not  only  In  Ood 
their  Father  as  individuals  but  Ood  as  the 
guide  of  society.  I  am  not  speaking  of  strict 
theocracy.  I  am  speaking  of  a  society,  such 
OS  ours,  in  which  the  principles  of  our  Con- 


stitution and  our  way  of  life  presuppose  a  be- 
lief In  God.  We  could  not  be  a  nation  with- 
out a  belief  In  Ood.  for  we  wotild  not  have 
anything  in  common  strong  enough  to  build 
a  stable  society.  The  United  BUtes  U  the 
reallxation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  In  the 
world  of  politics. 

But  it  should  not  surprise  u*  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  has  occurred.  There  is  reason 
for  Its  development.  Man  has  become  In- 
creasingly Isolated.  Today  our  youth  feel  a 
pressing  sense  of  isolation  and  lack  of  com- 
munity feeling.  For  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, novelists  have  written  about  the  isola- 
tion of  man,  picturing  him  as  savagely  alon» 
in  his  society.  Some  aspecu  of  criminal  law 
seem  to  have  developed  a  jurisprudence  of 
exaggerating  certain  Individual  rlghu  with- 
out sufficient  relevance  towards  the  commu- 
nity Our  modem  art  has  developed  an 
alienation.  The  cinema  has  propounded  the 
idea  that  sex  is  created  only  for  sensual  sat- 
isfaction with  no  point  of  reference  beyond 
the  Individual.  Above  all  our  Inventions  and 
modem  devices  have  helped  to  insulate  man 
slnoe  they  tend  to  reduce  his  de[>endence  on 
others.  As  long  as  the  switch  works  and 
takes  care  of  his  wants,  he  has  no  further 
need  for  hla  fellow  man.  He  needs  the  elec- 
tric current,  nothing  more,  thonks- 

All  these  developments,  fostered  under  the 
guise  of  serving  us.  have  betrayed  ua.  We 
need  each  other.  We  were  created  to  live  to- 
gether, to  help  each  other.  We  need  people 
more  than  we  need  gadgets  and  conveniences 
Even  the  youngest  feel  the  emptiness  of 
gadgets,  not  denying  at  all  their  benefits.  I 
remember  the  remark  of  one  of  my  little 
nieces  who  on  arriving  at  a  beach  house  her 
grandparents  owned  said,  "Goodie;  there 
Isn't  any  television  here;  now  we  can  play 
games   together." 

The  times  call  for  action  to  humanise  so- 
ciety again  under  the  fatherhood  of  Ood— 
In  the  family,  in  the  community.  In  the 
world  family  of  nations.  For  the  flrst  time 
In  its  history,  the  world  knows  that  we  have 
the  technical  power  to  overcome  the  dread 
scourges  of  hunger  and  disease.  The  world 
has  a  dream  of  a  human  society  where  peo- 
ple really  care,  love  each  other  and  show 
that  love.  That  dream  has  motivated  largely 
our  society,  our  country.  This  nation  baa 
realized  to  a  great  extent  that  dream — the 
distinction  of  classes  has  been  removed,  op- 
portunities for  many  have  been  opened  up. 
a  spirit  of  freedom  has  encouraged  InltUtors. 
But  frankly,  the  dream  has  not  been  realized 
for  aU.  There  are  not  equal  opportunities 
for  all;  social  Justice  has  not  been  achieved 
everywhere  and  racial  discrimination  stlU 
torments  many  of  our  fellow  cltisens.  Those 
wlvo  have  not  participated  In  the  "American 
dream"  through  no  fault  of  their  own  can 
only  be  embittered  by  the  sight  of  thoM  who 
have.  "Hie  "American  dresuno"  must  be 
shared  by  aU.  We  can  enjoy  It  only  by  shor- 
ing It  with  others. 

As  a  modem  poet.  I^angston  Hughes  says: 

"What  happens  to  a  dream  deferred? 
Does  It  dry  up  like  a  raisin  In  the  sun 
Or  does  It  explode?" 

To  realise  that  dream,  to  moke  a  reaUy 
human  society,  we  need  the  work  of  dedi- 
cated men  of  Ood.  Uh  Elohtm.  Ood  or- 
dained that  men  be  brought  to  him  by  other 
dedicated  men.  This  Is  the  great  lesson  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

The  further  reollaatlon  of  the  great 
"American  dream"  proffers  an  inspiring  chal- 
lenge to  the  General  Commission.  I  am  con- 
fident that  It  will  gloriously  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. I  am  equally  confident  that  your  fel- 
low Christians  and  beUevers  In  Ood  will  Joy- 
ously cooperate.  This  spirit  of  cooperation 
began  long  before  we  heard  the  word  "ecu- 
menism- which  has  given  fresh  Impetus  and 
drive  to  It.  Cooperation  and  ecumenism  ore 
not  options  today.  They  are  basic  requlre- 
menu  If  we  are  to  preserve  a  human  society 
under  Ood. 
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It  Is  up  to  the  man  of  Ood  to  make  Ood 
.  a  living  Ood  for  mankind.  Only  the  man 
of  Ood  has  the  vision  of  God.  seeing  man 
as  God  sees  blm,  not  as  a  single,  splendid 
and  Isolated  cresture  but  as  s  splendid  mem- 
t>er  of  the  community  of  Ood,  the  people  of 
God,  Only  the  man  of  God  can  make  a  per- 
son know  his  dignity  and  his  full  destiny 
under  God.  The  individual,  the  family,  the 
community,  the  world  family  of  nations — 
all  are  creations  of  God.  instruments  of  Ood 
and  where  He  Is  missing  in  any  of  them,  they 
are  false  to  themselves.  A  man  without  Ood. 
a  family  without  Ood.  a  nation  without  Ood 
must  end  by  being  false  to  itself. 

Only  the  leadership  of  this  nation.  Inspired 
by  Its  men  of  God.  can  make  a  family  of  na- 
tions under  God  sccordlng  to  the  vision  ex- 
pressed In  the  recent  Vatican  Council — "For 
all  peoples  comprise  a  single  community,  and 
have  a  single  origin,  since  Ood  made  the 
whole  race  of  men  dwell  over  the  entire  face 
of  the  earth.  One  sleo  Is  their  final  goal: 
God.  His  providence.  His  manifestations  of 
goodness,  and  His  saving  designs  extend  to 
all  men  against  the  day  when  the  elect  will 
t>e  united  in  that  Holy  City  ablsze  with  the 
splendor  of  Ood  where  the  nations  will  walk 
In  His  light."  (Declaration  on  the  Relation- 
ship of  the  Church  to  non-Christian 
Religions.) 


InrocattOD  for  the  Dedication  of  New  Po*t 
Office  Baildiog  at  Mobile,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or  alabasca 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1967 

Mr.     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 

Speaker,  on  Sunday.  April  9,  1967.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  dedica- 
tton  of  the  fine  new  post  ofllce  tn  the  city 
of  Mobile.  Ala.  This  new  facility  will  be 
a  great  asset  not  only  for  the  good  people 
of  the  Mobile  area,  but  also  will  resolve 
the  extremely  crowded  condlUona  in 
which  the  postal  employees  had  to  work 
In  the  old  post  oCBce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  dedication  the 
invocation  was  given  by  the  Right  Rev- 
erend William  M.  Smith,  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Ninth  Episcopal  Dis- 
trict. African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon 
Church.  Bishop  Smith  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  Mobile  and  has  tieen 
a  leader  in  the  efforts  to  bring  about 
greater  opportunities  for  the  Negro  citi- 
zens of  Mobile.  His  prayer,  in  my  opin- 
ion, had  great  meaning  and  purpose  and 
I  include  It  In  the  Rxcord  at  this  point: 
Invocation  ron  the  Dedicatton  op  New  T^st 
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O  Thou  under  whose  protective  canopy  we 
have  lived,  and  prospered,  and  by  whose 
grace  we  are  brought  together.  We  bring  our 
faltering  feet  Into  Thy  Holy  Presence,  feeling 
so  unworthy  for  this  gigantic  task.  We  give 
Thee  thanks  for  this  lovely  building  which 
will  add  tremendously  to  the  worth  and 
beauty  of  our  City.  But  O  Lord,  make  us 
cognizant  that  mortar,  bricks  and  steel  or* 
not  the  essentials  of  a  great  city,  but  the 
Just  and  good  people  who  live  here  will  make 
the  difference. 

Bless,  guide  and  protect  those  who  wUl 
serve  here  and  may  their  examples  and  at- 
titudes be  more  commensurate  with  the 
physical  plant.  We  ask  thy  special  bleeslncs 
upon    the   President   of   the   Dnlted   States. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Postmaster  General, 
our  local  Postmaster.  Mr.  Taylor  Henry  and 
the  large  aggregaUon  of  p»ostal  employees. 
We  bow  with  shame  before  Thy  throne  when 
we  consider  how  brilll&nt  we  ore  to  erect 
buUdlngs  such  as  this,  and  how  we  can 
tunnel  the  mountains,  bridge  the  mighty 
streams,  conquer  space,  build  ships  that 
plow  the  great  oceans,  build  planes  that 
travel  at  unheard  and  amazing  speed,  but 
&nd  It  so  difficult  to  live  In  peace  to- 
gether. But  please  Lord,  sensitise  us 
to  the  great  truth  that  we  are  tem- 
porary tenants  here.  This  City  and  County. 
yes  this  State  and  Nation  do  not  belong  to 
us,  but  we  are  stewards  of  the  Lord,  holding 
In  trust  these  materinl  things  and  one  day 
MUST  make  a  report  of  our  stewardship. 
We  thank  Thee  for  life  and  with  It  the  chal- 
lenge that  makes  It  Interesting.  Preserve 
us  from  stagnation  of  selfishness  that  takes 
but  never  gives,  from  the  boredom  that 
comes  from  blindness,  the  want  of  vision. 
O  Eternal  God  endow  us  with  clear.  unaenU- 
mental  \-lslon  to  see  the  power  evil  and  self- 
interest  play  In  the  dealings  of  nation  with 
nation  and  man  with  man.  Vouchsafe, 
though.  O  Lord,  that  we  may  not  pass  Into 
the  newness  of  these  exciting  days  ahead 
with  backs  broken  by  the  burdens  of  the 
days  of  old.  Quord  us  against  all  futile 
attempts  to  live  in  the  past.  Olve  unto  us 
the  Integrity  of  spirit  to  look  with  visionary 
discernment  into  the  future  to  see  there 
exists  the  chance  and  challenge  to  be  of  real 
service  to  our  fellowman.  We  give  Thee 
thanks  today  for  the  good  constructive  and 
progressive  leaders  of  our  City.  County.  State 
and  Nation  who  desire  to  get  on  with  the 
Job  ot  building  a  great  nation.  Do  Thou 
Master  lustnln  them  In  these  dlfflcult  days. 
Give  them  good  shoes  for  their  road  and 
stren^h  for  their  Journey.  We  are  mindful 
today  of  those  Individuals  who  hod  the  vision 
and  courage  to  work  for  this  project  which 
will  meet  the  acute  need  in  our  City.  Bless 
and  keep  our  City  and  Its  citlzenery.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  together  and  even 
though  we  have  a  great  distance  to  go,  give 
us  faith  and  courage  to  work  to  moke  It  a 
"Model  City".  And  may  we  not  become 
weary  In  well  doing,  for  In  due  season  we 
shall  reap  If  we  faint  not.  Blees  and  watch- 
over  those  in  the  services  of  our  country  and 
particularly  those  In  Viet  Nam  who  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  a  Democracy  abroad,  and 
Dear  Lord,  help  us  never  to  deny  that  de- 
mocracy at  home.  And  now  Xjord.  grant  us 
wisdom,  grant  us  courage,  for  the  living  of 
those  days,  in  His  name  we  ask  It  all. 
Amen. 


Reform  Pro^ettei  Slowly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OV    BOCHlGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai/.  May  1.  1967 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  thoughtful 
editorial  which  appeared  recently  In  the 
Jackson.  Mich..  Citizen  Patriot,  relating 
to  congressional  reorganization,  entitled 
"Reform  Progresses  Slowly,"  and  request 
permission  to  insert  It  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  refers  to  the 
provision  of  the  reorganization  biU.  S. 
355.  now  pending  in  the  Bouse  Rules 
Committee,  which  provides  for  a  brief 
summer  vacation  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  wish  to  commend  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Uie  Organization  of  the 


Congress  for  including  this  reform  in 
Its  recommendations  and  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  since  I  believe  this  is 
a  change  long  overdue. 

Together  with  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Chahles  Bennett,  of  Florida.  I 
appeared  before  the  joint  committee  on 
September  22,  1965.  and  urged  that  a 
summer  vacation  be  provided.  This  tes- 
timony appears  on  pages  1905-190B  of 
part  13  of  the  Joint  committee's  hearings. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  editorial  of 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  that  con-* 
gresstonal  reforms  are  long  overdue  and 
I  trust  that  this  session  of  the  Congress 
will  not  adjourn  without  the  passage  of 
meaningful  reorganizatlonal  legislation; 

RcrORM    PnOCREBSBS    Slowlt 

Congressional  reform  Is  now  at  the  half- 
wsy  mark,  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  House  for  action 
there. 

This  first  reorganization  attempt  la  SI 
years  would  do  many  things — 100  In  all — 
to  modernize  the  operation  of  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

Although  the  Joint  House-Senate  Conunlt- 
tee  that  spent  two  years  hammering  out  the 
bill  did  nothing  nbout  the  seniority  system 
as  such.  It  has  given  rank  and  tUe  commit- 
tee members  their  first  real  power  In  history. 

One  of  the  provisions  is  a  so-called  com- 
mittee bill  of  rights  that  would  allow  a  ma- 
jority to  act  on  a  measure  despite  the  op- 
position of  the  choUman.  Under  the  tlme- 
honared  system  now  In  use.  committee  chair- 
men decide  what  mstten  ore  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  otherwise  yield  enormous  power 
over  prospective  legislation. 

Other  facets  of  the  bUt  give  committees 
more  expert  assisunce,  crock  down  on  lob- 
byists, give  all  members  of  Congress  a 
month'i  voratlon,  and  open  committee  hear- 
ings to  radio  and  television  hroadcssten  as 
weU  ss  the  press. 

Appointment  of  postmaxtera  U  relin- 
quished to  the  Postmaster  General:  profes- 
sional police  would  replace  college  boys  as 
Oapltol  HUl  guards,  and  cotnputers  would 
help  members  keep  up  with  and  understand 
fede^l  spending. 

-^At  the  bill  survived  six  weeks  of  Senate 
debate  almost  In  Its  original  form,  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  care  and  time  spent  in 
drafting  the  legislation  by  the  Joint  commit- 
tee. 

One  major  change  may  be  made  In  the 
House.  More  than  100  members  of  that  body 
have  launched  bills  that  would  create  an 
ethics  committee  to  handle  such  matters 
on  a  permanent  basis.  The  Senate  already 
has  a  permanent  ethics  committee,  aa  this 
shotjld  not  disturb  the  bill's  chances  of  final 
passage. 

The  Senate  has  given  the  Congressional 
reform  bill  a  healthy  shove  toward  reality. 
Hopefully,  the  House  will  Uve  up  to  expec- 
tations and  complete  the  task  before  the 
end  of  Uorch. 

The  reforms  ore  long  overdue,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  Congress  and  the  public 
good. 


VISTA  VoloBteera 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  PaifKBTLVANU 
IN  TBS  aOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  5, 19$7 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  privileged  on  last  Satur- 
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day  to  view  a  very  special  film.  An  In- 
spiring and  even  moving  fllm,  produced 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Those  of  my  coUeagues  who  have  seen 
"A  Year  Toward  Tomorrow"  share  with 
me  1  know,  the  conviction  that  the  Acad- 
emy Award  this  fllm  received  was  well 
deserved.  „„_.      , 

The  story  Is  of  three  young  VISTA  vol- 
unteers—Volunteers In  Service  to  Amer- 
ica—who set  aside  I  year  of  their  lives 
to  serve  In  the  very  frontllnes  of  our 
-national  war  on  poverty.  It  is  a  true 
story,  one  that  dScumenU  the  dedicated 
resolve  of  a  young  man  at  work  in  an 
urban  slum,  and  two  young  women  at 
work  on  an  Indian  reservation.  It  Is  a 
story  of  compassion  and  hard  work  that 
can  be  repeated  wherever  our  «.50O 
VISTA  volunteers  have  put  their  Ideal- 
ism and  energy  to  work. 

This  fllm.  like  the  reality  it  reports  Is 
no  cinematic  slmpllflcatlon.  It  provides 
us  with  an  Immediate  sense  of  the  hard- 
ships and  unhappiness  which  poverty 
Imposes  on  too  many  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans Through  this  fllm  we  share  InU- 
mately  in  the  early  frustration  and  flruU 
exhilaration  of  those  engaged  in  a  coop- 
erative effort,  volunteers  and  poor  alike. 
to  meet  and  solve  the  complexities  and 
cruelties  of  poverty.  "A  Year  Toward 
Tomorrow"  portrays  with  sensitivity  and 
power  the  challenge  that  awalU  those  of 
our  citizens,  young  and  old.  who  serve 
as  VISTA  volunteers. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  compelling 
reminder  to  us  that  the  determination  to 
wipe  out  poverty  and  its  collateral  diffi- 
culties exhibited  by  these  volunteers  ex- 
emplifies the  very  best  of  a  national  tra- 
dition of  dedication  and  resourcefulness. 
Surely,  we  in  the  Congress  cannot  fall  to 
be  Inspired  to  accelerate  our  own  effort 
and  redouble  our  own  commitment  In 
this  undertaking.  Barely  3  years  ago  we 
set  for  ourselves  an  ultimate  goal  of  vo- 
tary in  an  allout  war  on  poverty.  We 
have  had  traced  for  us  in  this  excellent 
fllm  about  VISTA  a  very  inspiring  pic- 
ture of  progress.  I  congratulate  those 
whose  great  talent  has  capsuled  for  the 
screen  the  vltaUty  and  effectiveness  of 
our  Economic  Opportunities  program. 

I  congratulate,  too.  the  man  who  la 
directing  the  war  on  poverty — the  Hon- 
orable Sargent  Bhrlver.  Through  his 
capable  direction  and  unUrlng  efforts, 
programs  such  as  VISTA  are  demon- 
strating their  tremendous  worth  In  giv- 
ing Americas  Impoverished  a  new  life 
and  brighter  future. 
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Spirit  of  FightiBg  Gl's  Slirs  CoBfrets 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   FSKWBYI.VAKI4 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Hay  1.  1967 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  who  attended  the 
Joint  meeting  on  April  28.  1967,  to  heaj 
the  moving  address  of  Oen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  commander  of  our 


Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam,  I  was  inter- 
ested not  only  In  hearing  him  describe 
the  war  as  only  a  responsible  commander 
could,  but  also  in  observing  the  audience 
reaction. 

Regardless  of  news  suppression  allud- 
ed to  by  the  general  as  regards  Commu- 
nist atrocities  and  methods  of  warfare, 
his  Informed  description  of  facu  and 
letting  points  cut  through  current  ad- 
verse propaganda  like  an  Infrared  light 
through  fog.  The  audience  reaction,  as 
well  as  anything  I  ever  witnessed,  showed 
that  patriotism  is  not  dead. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest that  I  read  the  recent  column  by 
David  Lawrence,  in  which  he  correctly 
appraised  the  significance  of  the  occa- 
sion: 

rprom  the  W««hlngton  (DC  )  Evening  Star. 
May  1. 1M7I 

SRUT   OF   PMBTIHO   OI»   STIM   CoNCStSS 

(By  Dmvld  Lawrence) 
An  emotional  hour  aeldom  paralleled  in 
American  hlKory  wai  experienced  at  the 
Capitol  la«t  Prtday  aa  Oen.  WUllam  W««t- 
moreland  addreMed  a  Joint  aeealon  ol  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  repercusalona  wUl  be 
felt  throughout  the  world  and  porUcularlj 
In  Southeast  Aila. 

For  the  Congreae  of  the  tjnlted  State*  eaw 
a  vision  of  lu  lighting  men  In  Vietnam- 
more  than  400.000— and  gave  them  whole- 
hearted encouragement,  and  unqualified  lup- 
Dort  It  waant  Just  the  commanding  gen- 
5al  of  our  armed  forcea  In  Vietnam  whom 
the  Congresa  applauded  JO  tlmea,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  men  behind  him  as  well. 

Almoat  at  the  very  outset  the  cheers  came 
as  Oeneral  Westmoreland,  referring  to  the 
military  men  who  have  preoeeded  him  In 
addretelng  Congresa.  .aid  that  "none  of  them 
could  have  had  more  pride  than  Is  mine  in 
repreeenUng  the  gallant  men  llghtmg  In 
Vietnam  today."  ^   „,   .„ 

InstanUy  came  another  outburst  or  ap- 
proval as  the  General  declared: 

"The  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  U  lighting  to 
build  a  strong  nation  while  aggression— orga- 
nized ducted  and  supported  from  without— 
attenipu  to  engulf  It.  This  Is  an  unprece- 
dented challenge  for  a  small  nation.  But  It 
U  a  challenge  which  will  confront  any  nation 
that  U  marked  aa  a  target  for  the  Communist 
stratagem  called  war  of  national  UberaOon.' 
I  can  assure  you,  here  and  now.  that  mili- 
tarily thU  strategy  will  not  succeed  m  Vlet- 

Oeneral  Weatmoreland  spoke  of  the  brutal- 
ity of  the  Cojnmunlst  terrorlau  as  they 
wound  or  kill  unarmed  civilians  In  small 
communities      He  plamtlvely  remarked: 

•One  hears  little  of  thla  brutality  here  at 
home.  What  we  do  hear  about  Is  our  own 
aerial  bombing  against  North  Vietnam. 

The  General  thereupon  narrated  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Communist  forces  have  been 
for  years  bombing  bridges.  Interrupting 
trafflc  sabotaging  power  stations  and  attack- 
Uig  airfields  In  the  south,  and  pointed  out 
that  this  is  precisely  the  kind  ct  hombmg 
now  being  done  by  American  forces  In  re- 
ulUUon.     Hr  added: 

"To  UB  a  ceaae-flre  means  cease  Are.  Our 
oheservance  of  past  truces  haa  been  open 
and  subject  to  public  scrutiny.  The  enemy 
permits  no  such  observation— In  the  north 
or  in  the  south.  He  traditionally  has  ex- 
ploited cease-Ore  periods,  when  the  bombing 
baa  been  suspended,  to  increase  his  resupply 
and  Infiltration  acuvlty. 

"This  Is  the  enemy — thla  baa  been  the 
ohaUenge.  The  only  strategy  which  can 
defeat  such  an  organisation  Is  one  of  unre- 
lenUng  but  dlscrlmlnaUng  military,  political 
and  paycbologlcal  pressiu^e  on  his  whole 
■tructurs— and  at  aU  leveU. 


The  cries  of  approval  and  spontaneous 
handcUpplng  by  the  audience — which  In- 
cluded the  representatives  of  nearly  100  em- 
basBles  and  legations — were  like  a  "ahot  heard 
around  the  world  "  Por  It  told  the  allied 
forces  In  faraway  Vietnam  that,  deaplU  all 
the  captious  crlUclsma  and  comments  of 
the  exhlhltlonlsu  In  our  midst.  Jbe  Congresa 
wants  the  Oghtlng  men  to  know  that  the 
support  behind  them  In  our  government  Is 
unequivocal. 

General  Westmoreland  said  It  has  been  evi- 
dent that  the  enemy  believes  America  to  be 
Irreablute  and  wavering.     He  then  added: 

"Your  continued  strong  support  Is  vital 
to  the  success  of  our  nUsslon." 

The  applause  that  ensued  waa  stronger 
than  for  any  previous  part  of  the  address, 
but  the  ovation  was  thunderous  when  the 
general  concluded  with  this  declaration : 

"Backed  at  home  by  resolve,  confidence, 
determination  and  continued  support,  we  will 
prevaU  In  Vietnam  over  the  Communist 
aggressor." 

Aa  General  WestmMeland  stood  In  nnal 
salute  and  then  walked  out  through  tixt 
center  aisle,  the  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  rose  and  cheered.  The  Congresa  as 
a  whole,  by  lu  applause,  had  told  the  troopa 
In  Vietnam  that  the  sacrifices  being  made 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  an  understanding 
nation. 

Many  of  us  In  the  press  gallery  who  wlt- 
neaaed  this  demonstration,  and  who  have 
listened  to  other  addresaes  In  tlmea  of  crisis, 
felt  again  last  Friday  the  thrlU  of  an  undying 
patriotism  In  America. 
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LifeliM  Yoatk  Hone,  Ibc. 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARfeS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

or    D«I)XAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uondav.  Afay  1.  1967 
Mr.  BRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently privileged  to  attend  an  open  house 
ceremony  at  Lifeline  Youth  Home,  Inc.. 
at  Greenwood,  Ind. 

Lifeline  Youth  Home.  Ucensed  by  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  Incorporated  as  a 
nonprofit  organization.  Is.  In  Its  own 
words,  "dedicated  to  the  cause  of  salvag- 
ing lives,  lives  of  dl.sadvantaged  and 
homeless  boys  warded  to  us  by  the  Juve- 
nile court  and  welfare  department." 

The  current  program  calls  for  full-Ume 
care  and  guidance  of  10  boys,  aged  U  to 
14.  on  a  year-around  basis  until  their 
high  school  eraduatlon.  They  come  to 
the  home  from  the  probaUon  depart- 
menU  and  the  local  Juvenile  courts, 
through  the  auspices  of  the  Marlon 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  Mr.  Chester 
Jimkln,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
board:  Mr.  BrlceFennig.  executive  direc- 
tor of  Youth  for  Christ  In  Indianapolis; 
Mr.  Robert  Olson  and  Mr.  Richard  T. 
Crow:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  H.  Ed- 
wards, who  serve  as  house  father  and 
house  mother:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Bodln.  house  parents,  and  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  consul- 
tants. The  following  tells,  in  the  home's 
own  words,  the  fine  services  they  render 
to  those  who  need  help  so  badly : 

LUeUtu  Youth  Home,  Inc..  had  Its  begin- 
ning when  a  group  of  bu»lno«inen  saw  the 


crucial  need  of  provltllng  a  aound  CbrlaU&n 
tnvironmaat  for  adolescent  boys.  The  boys 
that  oocne  to  the  Home  oome  from  a  rsriety 
of  backgrounds,  but  all  baring  a  need  to 
be  accepted  and  wanted  Irreganlless  of  their 
prerloua  baclLground.  Some  have  had  dliB- 
culty  with  law  enforcement  agencies,  others 
have  been  cast  aside  by  parents  and  stUl 
others  need  to  Uve  away  from  their  own 
home  In  order  that  they  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  Ond  tbemselTes  and  develop 
Into  tMeful  and  producUve  Individuals.  All 
the  boys  are  placed  In  our  Home  through 
the  court  of  the  county  from  which  they 
come  and  we  are  not  able  to  accept  private 
referrals.  The  maintenance  of  each  boy  Is 
paid  by  the  departznent  of  pubUc  welfare 
of  the  county  that  was  responsible  for  plying 
the  boy  In  the  Home. 

Our  Home  Is  not  equipped  to  handle  the 
severely  emotionally  dlstiu-bed  or  psychotic 
boy.  nor  can  we  consider  those  poeseaslng 
any  serious  physical  limitations.  We  exer- 
cise the  prerogative  to  review  each  referral 
and  determine  whether  or  not  the  boy  oould 
profit  from  living  In  the  Home.  Following 
careful  consideration  of  a  social  case  history, 
psychological  eKamlnatton  ajid  psychiatric 
evaluation  each  boy  la  Interviewed  personally. 
We  consider  It  to  be  vitally  Important  to  have 
this  material  prior  to  the  pre-placement  In- 
terview so  as  to  have  some  understanding  of 
the  boy  and  his  difficulties. 

Once  the  boys  come  to  live  at  Ufellne,  they 
must  learn  to  live  and  function  with  others. 
The  boys  are  grouped  In  rooms  according  to 
age.  We  desire  to  create  a  family  living  at- 
mosphere with  the  house  parents  acting  as 
substitute  parents  for  the  boys  whUe  they 
are  at  UfeUne.  We  want  the  boys  to  feel 
that  this  Is  their  home  and  not  Just  an  In- 
stitution. They  are  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate In  the  total  school  program  as  well  as 
the  acUvlttes  of  the  church  they  aU  attend. 
We  do  hope  that  the  time  each  boy  spends 
at  Ufellne  will  have  a  profound  and  Ustlng 
Influence  upon  him. 

Board  of  Directors:  Richard  T.  Crow.  B(ar- 
Tln  O.  Baker.  Brtce  E.  Fennlg.  Ethan  Jack- 
son. Franklin  L.  Jackson.  C.  PVed  Johnson. 
Oeorge  N.  Nichols,  Robert  E.  Olson. 

OonsultanU:  lA>weU  Becker.  MJ>..  Howard 
U.  Luginbin.  MJ>.,  Bart  A.  Goldsmith.  Th.M. 


Caltforaia  Eyes  Voluc  bj  Mail 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroaHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27.  Prank  M.  Jordan,  secretary  of  state 
of  California.  Issued  an  Interesting  re- 
lease reviewing  the  progress  to  date  of 
his  prc^xMal  that  Callfomla  conduct  its 
elections  by  mall.  The  Idea  Is  an  In- 
triguing one,  and  It  Is  receiving  evalua- 
tion. Jordan's  press  release  follows: 
Voting  bt  Mail 

Reeolutlons  were  Introduced  In  both 
houses  of  the  Callfomla  Legislature  Mon- 
day, calling  for  far-reaching  atudles  into 
the  question  of  voting  by  mail. 

Sen.  Jame«  R.  Mills  of  San  Diego.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Oommlttee  on  Elections 
and  Reapportionment,  and  Assemblyman 
Jack  R.  Fentoo  ot  Los  Angeles.  Chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Oommlttee  on  ElecUons  and 
ReOf^Kirtlonment.  are  aulhon  of  the  twin 
resolutlOQs. 

The  measures,  directing  reports  on  the 
subject  to  the  Legislature  in  1009.  are  spon- 


sored by  Secretary  of  State  Frank  M.  Jordan. 
CailfomU'B  Chief  Elections,  OfBcer. 

Jordan,  in  an  appearance  last  Oct.  34.  at 
a  Speakers  Day  program  of  Associated  Stu- 
dents at  U.CJ^.A.,  made  the  revolutUwary 
proposal. 

He  noted  then  that  "we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  major  breakthrough  In  election 
automation"  and  that  he  would  seek  a  study 
toward  adoption  of  "the  moet  elSclent  and 
moat  convenient  system  of  voting  in  the 
world." 

"And  now."  said  Jordan  Monday.  "I  am 
particularly  pleased  and  proud  that  the 
heads  of  the  election  committees  in  both 
houses  have  undertaken  to  spearhead  this 
study." 

Milts  predicted  study  Into  voting  by  mall 
and  into  other  automated  systems  for  elec- 
tions would  open  a  vast  area  of  potential. 

"The  [HHzne  goal  Is  to  provide  tbe  best 
tools  possible  for  running  elections  In  Oall- 
fomla,"  Mills  said,  "and  U  we  don't  recog- 
nise the  opportunities  for  swift,  accurate 
and  convenient  means  In  finding  that  ob- 
jective, then  we  are  not  doing  the  job  we 
should. 

"I  commend  Secretary  of  State  n-ank  Jor- 
dan for  leading  the  way  in  this  vital  field." 

Fenton,  pointing  to  fast-moving  develop- 
ments and  dramatic  changes  In  many  fields 
through  automaUon,  said  that  "any  avenue 
which  provides  for  greater  economy  in  con- 
ducting our  elections  and  increases  voter 
partlclpaUon  must  be  vigorously  approached 
with  ail  of  our  talent  and  skills. 

"As  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Elections 
and  Reapportionment  Committee.  I  cannot 
foresee  any  reason  why  ColifomU  should  not 
explore  the  feasibtllby  of  improving  Its  elec- 
tions by  voting  by  mall, 

"The  study  proposed  by  these  resolutions 
could  be  an  Important  step  toward  estab- 
lishment of  more  economic  and  efficient 
methods  of  conducting  elections,  coupled 
with  an  increase  m  voter  parttdpatton." 

California  already  conducts  a  sutistantial 
portion  of  its  statewide  elections  by  mail. 
Jordan  said,  with  218^43  absentee  balUots 
cast  in  last  November's  General  ElecUon. 
With  a  heavier  turnout  ai  the  polls  two  years 
earlier  there  were  304.S5e  absentee  ballots- 
Jordan  and  Ben  Hlte.  Los  Angeles  County 
Registrar  of  Voters,  for  some  years  discussed 
an  eventual  vote-by-nuiil  plan  but  only 
within  the  last  few  years  has  automation 
made  it  appear  feasible,  the  Secretary  of 
State  said. 

Two  years  ago  Jordan's  ofHce  acquired  a 
computer  and  within  the  last  two  yew*  many 
counties  have  added  automated  equipment — 
especially  larger  counties.  For  smaller  ones 
the  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Oall- 
fornla  is  aggreasively  puslilng  regional  oom- 
puter  centers  to  complete  automated  serv- 
ices In  all  58  oountles  of  California. 

Jordan  said  that  County  Clerks  and  Regis- 
trars under  his  plan  would  retain  local  re- 
sponsibilities for  operating  elections  "with 
all  the  safeguards  we  have  now." 

Jordan  said  the  study  also  would  likely 
show  savings  could  be  roughly  SS  miiUon 
every  election  year  with  automated  equip- 
ment and  highly  progressive  electaon 
methods. 


GeBeral  WestaoreUad 


'    HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    KCW   TOIK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Aprii  2».  1M7 
Mr.  BINORAM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  Gen.   William   Westmoreland  has 
been  making  public  statements  In  the 


United  States  on  questions  going  far  be- 
yond his  area  of  responsibility  and  ex- 
pertise. As  I  said  on  Wednesday.  I  par- 
ticularly deplore  his  condemnation  of 
dissent  and  debate  and  his  declared  op- 
position to  'cease-fire  proposals."  with- 
out Indicating  any  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  cea.'ie-fire  may  lead  to  negotiations 
and  a  peaceful  settlement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  General  West- 
moreland should  have  been  invited  to 
address  a  Joint  session  of  the  Congress. 
If  it  had  been  thought  desirable  for  the 
Congress  to  i>ay  Its  respect  to  the  com- 
mander of  our  forces  In  Vietnam,  this 
could  have  been  arranged  In  a  brief  cere- 
mony as  has  been  the  case  with  returning 
astronauts.  If  It  had  been  thought  that 
the  General  had  Information  to  impart, 
that  should  have  been  done  In  the  usual 
way  by  having  him  ttstify  before  the 
appropriate  committees.  But  to  Invite 
him  to  make  a  full-scale  address  to  a 
joint  session  in  a  manner  usually  re- 
served for  the  President  himself  or  for 
other  heads  of  state  Is.  In  my  Judgment, 
to  give  the  Impression  that  the  military 
view  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  has  now 
become  predominant  in  our  Government. 

To  my  mind,  there  has  never  been  a 
conflict  in  which  It  was  more  important 
to  maintain  civilian  supremacy,  because 
this  Is  a  conflict  in  which  the  long-range 
political  and  psychological  factors  will 
determine  the  final  outcome.  Military 
successes  cannot  alone  attain  the  goals 
we  seek  in  southeast  Asia. 

In  spite  of  my  feelings.  I  did  not  ab- 
sent myself  from  the  Chamber  when  the 
general  was  speaking.  I  attended,  purely 
and  simply  as  a  gesture  of  respect  for  the 
Americans  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
and  particularly  for  those  who  die  there 
daily. 

In  announcing  this  decision,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  intend  no  criticism  of 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  tiave 
decided,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not 
to  attend  the  joint  session.  I  am  sure  not 
one  of  them  intended  any  disrespect  for 
General  Westaioreland  or  our  fighting 
forces  In  Vietnam. 


Politb  Natioul  HeMnj-^lhj  3 


EXTE3«SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or  New  TOKK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monilav.  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
pride  in  joining  the  commemorative  pro- 
gram in  Congress  marking  Poland's  May 
3  Constitfitlon  of  1791.  The  Polish 
Third  of  May  Constitution,  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
in  the  state,  reflects  the  Ideals  of  freedom 
and  independence  that  10  million  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  ancestry  cherish  fmd  want 
to  retain  for  their  homelai<d.  This  silent 
national  holiday  of  the  Poles  in  Poland 
should  serve  to  remind  all  Americana  of 
the  many  who  are  still  working. for  the 
day  when  Poland  wlU  once  again  join  the 
family  of  free  nations. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
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leagues  k  staUment.  prepared  by  the 
Polish  American  Congress.  Inc..  that 
tectlfles  to  the  deep  concern  of  Polish 
Americans  for  their  heritage 

The  statement  from  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  follows: 

Mat  an— The  Polish  Natiohal  Houbat 
Oa  May  3rd  Pole*  cverywhert  and  clUzens 
01  Pollsb  origin  In  many  countries  will  cele- 
brate a  PoUah   national  holiday— the  Polish 
•nuid  of  May  Constitution  Day, 


Tribute  to  EufCM  H.  Nickcrson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


as  a  member  of  the  Law  Revision  Commla- 
Blon  of  New  York  State. 

Bom  In  1918  In  Orange.  New  Jersey,  Nlck- 
eraon  has  been  a  resident  of  Nassau  County 
since  1033.  He  resides  on  Bryant  Avenue  In 
imiyn  Harbor  with  his  wUe.  Marle-LouHs — 
also  a  lawyer — and  their  fou^  daughters: 
Mane-Loulse.  31:  Lawne.  30:  Stephanie.  19: 
and  Susan,  IS. 
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!■  Ow  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or  CAUrosNiA 
DJ  THE  HOi;SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Aforutdif,  May  1,  19S7 
Mr.    BURTON    of    California      Mr. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NSW    TOSX 

IN  THE  aODSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  19S7 

Mr.  WOLFF.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eloy 

In  the  Dnlted  States,  wherever  Americana  jyfgjo  International  Foundation  of  the 
Of  Polish  descent  uve.  in  cities  and  towns  j^pujjUc  Of  Panama  hfe  chosen  to  honor 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  Is  ob««";~  ^^^  q,  ^y  most  dlsUngnlshed  constltu- 
wlUi     appropriate     eserclses     through     the     ""        »v,.  H„nnr«hlP  Fuiri-np  H    Nicker- 

re  -d*^'„V.Sf  fSrim-ernT-r  ^  ~  F^^JL^^^^  HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

Pound  was  one  of  the  flrst  pioneers  of  uber-     Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  re- 
alism in  Europe.  spectfully  request  permission  to  Include 

It  was  on  May  3nl  In  1791.  barely  two  years  jjjg  Curriculum  Vltae  and  the  dedication 
aftsr  the  adopoon  of  Its  Constitution  by  the     jgniarks  that  appear  the  Eloy   Alfaro 

UnKsd  Bute*  In  1788.  that  Poland  without  a     o-and  Cross  and  Diploma : ,      .    „  „.      ,         «,. 

bloody  revDluUon  or  even  without  a  dlwrdcr     ^^'^°  ^        „     „.  „:~~„„   „ ,    ,,=  Mr.     BURTON     of     CallfomliL.       Mr. 

»icee^ed  In  reforming  her  pubUc  ufe  and       Honosasis  Eugsns  Nick£»»m.  B  A..  U..B  gpeaker.  Herb  Caen,  whose  column  ap- 

In  eradicating  her  Internal  decune.    But  this  Titular  de  la  Cruz  de  Eloy  AUaro  pears  In  the  8an  Francisco  Chronicle,  Is 

great    rebirth    and    asserUon   of    democracy      (The  Boy  Alfaro  Grand  Croea  and  Diploma)  undlsputedly  the  most  widely-read  ool- 

csme  to  the  Poles  too  late  and  did  not  fore-        .j.^^  ^^^^^  „,  mgnitarles  of  this  Pounds-  unmlst  In  northern  California. 
stall  the  ttirt  partition  of  Poland  In  1795    ^^^  unanimously  voted  this  high  honor  to         He  has  8  feeling  for  what  makes  San 

by  Kuasla.  PruBUa  and  Aurtxla.  ^j^  distinguished  Humanitarian  and  dedl-  p^-j^,.  ^.  imlQue  dty  that  It  U  and 

c^u.^T^J^'^'^^.'^T.^^.    -'iftanTn'^^^r^'-.rrrs.-ni''^  STa'SS^y'"^^  S^u.SSt.'^t  feeling 

eliminated  with  one  •troke  the  most  furida-     j,,„^u  County   Long  Island.  New  Yorlt.  his  to  his  readers. 

mental    weatneaaea    of    the    Polish    parlla-     j^io^ed   country    and   to  mankind.   In   the  HtS    recent   column,    "In    Our   Time, 

msntary  and  social  system.    The  Poles  raised     ^^^^  ^^  educaUon.  his  ouutandlng  service  to  which  appeared  OO  April  18,  19«7.  Is  an 

this  gr»at  moment  In  their  huiory  to  the     ^^^  ^^^  ^  democracy  and  International  excellent  example  of  his  work  a»ld  also, 

foi»tfront  of  their  tradlUon  rather  than  any     u,^,^tandlng.  and  becauM  all  hU  achieve-  j  believe    an  accurately  descriptive  and 

ons  of   their   anniversaries  of   glorious  vie-     ^^^    ^^    accomplishments,   come   within  .njighteillng  report  Of  an  event  which 

tone*  or  heroic  revolutions.  .:„   ,„     the  framework  of  the  alms  and  purpose,  of  I^ti^ISt;  our  dty 

Ws   Americans  who  have   been   reared    in     „,,.  poundaUon  •  "^SJ^^,  •  •>   ' 

the  IBlnclple  given  us  ss  a  birthright  by  the      "»»""""•"  „.„,^,  „  The  Column  foUoWs: 

SSlSJSi ""i  our  gr«.t  Republic.  t*e  pnilpl.       ctn«.ctn.uM  vrr.s  os  honosasi..  «.c«.  h.  jk  Oom  Tim. 

of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  the  state.  .  _"       ..      _  „   ™.v  (By  Herb  Csen) 

which  H  the  primary  postulate  In  the  1701         /Jassau  County  Executive  Eugene  H  Nick-  „,..,'    '^.  .^^,  „,_„  „„^  ■- 

Poush  OonstltStlon.  »n  we  how  this  truism      arson  Is  chief  esacuUve  of  the  .econd  UrgMt  Saturday  "'«"' JT"  »f'''' '"^^'S^™  ^ 

"rSlIthV  Poles   and   the   Polish   pollUcal     local  government  In  New  York  SUte  and  t^e  San  Fnmclsco,  and  today  an  e»cut^  was 

^uon  completely  from  both  the  Osrmans     largct  auburban  county  In  the  nation.    He  «:beduled   at   San   «"'°'^  <^J^','J  .^ 

Md  tte  Rus^ans    who  have  been  reared  In     Is   the  Brst  Democrat  ever  elected   to  that  only  temporary).    These  two  Items  bave  at 

^p^ncfpror.\s«  andTot^lonal.  .ov-     offlce.     He   was  first   elect«i   In   .9..1.  by  a  '«•«  «-f'S'"5 '»  JJ^^^  ■Jfi"',P^"'|-, 

.■«l«>tv  margin  of  7.831  votes,  and  was  reelected  In  ly.   the   kind  of  person  who  ism  'svot  o, 

I^TLT^-^^^^^::^.?^^  ''V^j^^^zzr^j^:^^:,"'^.^^.  ^^ZLXz^.^.'^'^r.^^ 

SnBrH'bi^jut-rrsu^i-d  r^..T^T^^T^^r^'^  -S?SHirJ;S^fSi^ 

^EL'^^^r^XTu,-^.^^^^  ?r^s.':-;kd%rjf^°rrng°"a"cr:^r  --S^-^SiiS  rS 

JraTeT     iT  19M    H-iun    ^  Prusalan     for  the  Employment  of  Women,  a  Narcotics  moral.    The  people  >»'•  f  5"Tn^  i^r      iS 

S?le™  met^n  on  ^.Uh  .oil.  a.  the  abeo-     Comml«>lon.  a  Dep«tment  of  ^f^J^"-  ^,^uL°on  TrnM^  cLZ  XT^on^ 

luts  totautananlsm  system,  of  nasllsm  and     Department  of  '^o"'"'™  "f,,'!^^^^   "'!  ^'^Xlnlstritlv.  murd^"  anSUmi.  J- 

communl.m   agam  felt  th.  danger  of  true     atrong    advocacy    of    a    NasMU-SulTolk    He-  an  aanunisirativs  muroer. 

U^sm  coming  from   Poland  lu.t  as  In     gonal  Planning  f^r^^^^^^'^^^^  ^'P^-  -   ^^^V^'!B^^:ZJl^ 

'IL-  tb.  PoUsh  ™nl  Of  Msy  constitution     Protector,  or  Ombud«nan    to  gu^d  the  In-  "O^^^f^J  ^  ^^  ^^rcttS'iSr^M' 

t^    hberaasm    was    formulat«l    In    the..     rr',t!XTX^'^."^^''^"tT^.  T.Z'^^'^U  tV^^  ^LT^^I.'^-^^r 

"^l' power  in  dvU  »«lety  should  be  derived     posluon  of  It,  kind  In  th.  United  8tat««.d  people  ""^^"^fj^";;^^  ^  ^^^  ^ng- 

from  thTwUl  of  th.  p«pl..  It.  end  and  ob-     the  first  In  local  government  ^  the  "ortd^  ,„3^r,eS,ror^ie  d,S?t.^»d.L^t. 

)«t  Ming  the  pre«rv.tlon  and  Inlsgnty  of        N^erson  Is  Chsuxnjn  «  <*.  Commltt«  ing  c^«  o^  ,«  ^^^^  b. iSud. 

T^::.:^T^i^-^T.T.rT'.^T.  iSE^FH^SErrui  :^?-zrj,T.T^i-'.^sr^^ 

^■^fp^-ophy  Of  government  dl^emlble     Z^^^Zj^r^^^.:^^.''^^  Xr.-^chl-^"-  -"o'f  "^^owl 

throughout  the  Third  of  Ma,  PoU.h  comO-  «'°P"'"'°'' « '«  "'"'°"„  _„„„,,  .,-.„.,„  m  Keia,  Stadium,  a.  though  It  really  mat- 
tuUon  lead,  ons  to  beUeve  that  th..Amerlcan  Prior  to  hi.  «l«"on  "  9?™'J  S!»  York  '""i  whether  there  were  65.000  or  82.000 
oeoole  and  the  PoUah  people  had  each  drawn  Nlckerson  waa  a  partner  In  the  New  York  ~™  .."""""  „~,rter'  according  to  the 
SS«fon  for  their  ri^Uv.  consUtutlons  City  law  flm.  of  Hal.  SUm.Mi  R""""  "J^  °°'„  ;S^^do^b«^i.t1S»^we^e  M.So 
from  the  «^e  «>urc.  "if"?""-  f* hr„*n^..iZ  r^fhfZtlS  "  the  .?and.  "b^aUM  the  people  weren't 
Mediation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the  order  to  devote  his  full  energle,  tc  t^ejlu""  ^^„„  ^  ^,^  together  as  th^do  at  foot- 
Third  de.p.n.  the  faith  and  heightens  the  of  the  Na«iau  C°""'y  f '^^^  r..^  h.,  ba»  gL^  ■  A  p^rlee.  obaerv  J. 
T?SL^:Z1.  ^t  ^i^'^S^J^:^^  va^^'^'-'an'^'SL.B.  ^fom'^^oTuira  "llw  It  T.  also  .eT«Uona.  news.  apparenUy. 
2  ISuMS  d«uny  m  ^.^t^  Of  .^  ^ool.  wher.  he  waa  a  Kent  «*olar  and  an  that  60  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  partlclpanw 
Snr^^^^-SLtheumma^umphof  «Iltor  of  th.  Columbia  Law  Revl.w.  He  '  ^'P^^'Zu'' ^^  .^^^J^^VXr 7o^i 
T:..,,,.    J.,.  \^^.,^  Poland  once  more  ha.     b«an  hU  legal  career  In  1943  a.  law  Mere-      channel    you   were   watching!    ««re   young 


iiiktir^    even  ChouKb  Poland  one©  more  has  began  his  legal  c«»i.i..  .a*  .-.w  —  .--- .    ,  __^.  _  ~__ •  •>.....  i. 

^n  delved   STer  Independence.   BOrtr-  iwy   to    Judge    Augustus    N.    Hand   of    the  It's  the  young  who  light  ^*"-  "'*^  .^«  J» 

SS^T  2d  h«  ^rrlt^ry  by  .^e  of  our  former  United  States  Court  of  Appeal*,  and  then  a.  nobody    fiercer   tiiim    a   fP'^^^^H^^^^^ 

SuS    ^et   rnS^    wllh    tile   consent   of  law  Secretary   to  the  Chief  Juatlce  of  the  Much.  too.  w«  made  ^J^J'^.^..  ^' 

ottS"  tSted  N»«oM  united  States.  Harlan  F.  StOM.  Be  earved  crowd  wm  reUUTtly  orderly   and  weU-be- 


haved."  which.  I  gather,  came  aa  a  disap- 
pointment to  the  cameramen.  Peaceful  peace 
marchers  do  not  a  headline  make,  alaa,  but 
apparently  aU  the  newi  media  mlaaed  the 
scuffle  at  Fell  and  Maaonic.  when  18  Amer- 
ican Nazis  went  on  the  atuck.  "We  stopped 
the  parade  for  at  least  three  minutes  while 
we  had  a  real  good  flght."  report*  Nazi  Mike 
Brown.  "We  punched  a  doaen  people  and 
drew  blood  on  seven."  So  there  were  some 
good  Americana  on  hand,  even  If  they  were 
Nazis. 

At  one  point  Saturday,  a  group  of  young 
men  entered  Kezar.  carrylnK  »  b^K  ■^ff"  read- 
ing "Support  Our  Men  In  Vietnam."  I  give 
them  full  marka  for  courage — their  appear- 
ance took  gute— but  I  nnd  their  message 
deceptively  simple.  Our  men  are  being  sup- 
ported in  an  undeclared  war  by  the  full 
mulUbWlion  doUor  resources  of  this  country, 
and  they  who  are  flghtlng  It  (ones  heart 
goes  out  to  them)  deserve  the  greatest  sup- 
port of  all :  peace. 

The  "Support  Our  Men"  argument  brings 
UB  back  to  the  issue  of  capital  punishment — 
those  In  favor  of  It  are  forever  propounding: 
"Why  Is  all  your  sympathy  with  the  killer, 
never  with  the  vlcUm?"  This  Is  sheer  dema- 
gogic rhetoric:  of  coureo  there  Is  sympathy 
lor  the  victim.  The  question  that  has  to  be 
faced  Is:  doee  one  murder  cancel  out  another? 
How  do  you  weigh  an  unpremedlUted  mur- 
der (more  than  half  are)  against  premedi- 
tated murder  by  the  State? 

"Most  murders,"  to  quote  Camus  again, 
"are  committed  by  men  who,  ai  they  shaved 
In  the  morning,  had  no  Idea  they  would  kill 
before  the  day  was  out."  (All  of  us  are  capable 
of  murder:  those  who  think  they  aren't  suf- 
fer from  a  lack  of  Imagination.)  Another  fav- 
orite argument  in  behalf  of  capital  punish- 
ment: "It  It  deters  only  one  murder.  It's 
worth  It."  That  la  an  argument  liascd  com- 
pletely on  Buppoeltion.  What  we  do  know 
for  a  fact  Is  that  Innocent  men  have  been 
executed. 

War.  peace,  murder,  corapaaslon — tbeee 
were  the  thoughts  that  stirred  resUessly  in 
the  mind  under  Saturday's  fltful  sunshine. 
That,  and  the  evidence  that  there  ore  thou- 
sands of  Americans  dedicated  to  pe*ce  and 
non-vlolently  arrayed  against  violence — and 
not  all  of  them  "kooka  snd  hippies."  to  use 
the  tboughUesB  phrase  that  springs  so  easily 
to  certain  tongues  and  pens.  Seated  around 
me  at  Kezar  were  doctors  and  lawyers,  gray- 
beards  and  small  children,  parents  whoae 
BOOS  are  Marines  In  Vietnam,  pretty  girls 
carrying  flowers,  serious  young  men  who 
were  obviously  not  hippies  but  who  hare  a 
very  real  stake  In  a  war  that,  as  a  speaker 
said,  "has  divided  thU  country  as  no  war 
haa  since  1861." 

As  a  "veteran  reporter."  whatever  this  is. 
let  me  record  that  tlie  program  was  not  a 
complete  Buccesa.  Too  many  speakers,  too 
many  long  speechee,  and  Kezar  emptied 
almost  as  rapidly  as  It  Blled.  The  Bpoaken 
were  well-meaning,  but  the  message  had  al- 
ready been  drummed  by  the  marching  feet. 
Polkslnger  Judy  Collins  summed  It  all  up 
with  one  haunting  song  ("Let's  Get  To- 
gether"). Chill  Duarte,  President  of  ILWU 
Local  e.  was  tlie  most  effective,  with  hla 
gravelly  Jimmy  Durante  voice: 

"At  Nuremburg.  this  country  established  a 
principle.  To  those  Germans  who  said  'My 
country  right  or  wrong,"  we  said  'Thafs  not 
good  enough— you  should  have  spoken  up' 
.  .  .  t  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  spoke 
up  against  tills  wart" 

I  also  carried  away  the  memory  of  Ed 
Keating,  publisher  of  Ramparts  m&gszlne. 
advising  tjie  crowd:  "Tou  who  are  carrying 
American  Flags — when  you  gp  out.  don't 
le:ive  your  Flogs  on  the  seats  or  on  the 
grounds  for  the  cameramen  to  take  pictures 
of. "  It  takes  a  muckraker  to  know  one,  and 
bis  implied  oaseoament  of  the  way  the  peace 
march  would  be  covered,  generally,  waa  not 
too  wide  of  the  mark. 
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housing  and  other  Great  Society  progruaa  la 
.  well-known:  leas  widely  noted,  though,  is  the 

pel  Many  Fimi  To  Support  Great  So-     fact  that  many  companies,  porUculu-ly  the 

big  ones,  have  become  public  advocates  for 
the  programs  they're  taking  part  in  or  may 
gain  by.  Thus,  business  Is  turning  Into  on 
Important  force  for  pushing  embattled  do- 
meatlc  proposals  through  Congress.  The  Job 
Corps  Is  only  one  of  these. 


ckty  Prorrams 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   UICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1967 
Mr.  WnXIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  Incredible 
claims  made  by  proponents  of  the  so- 
called  opportunity  crusade  is  that  their 
confusing  alternative  to  the  w&r  on  pov 


BACKIKO    RENT    StnUXOnS 

In  PltUburgh.  ACTION- Housing  Inc.,  a 
housing  rehabilitation  group  that  la  an  off- 
shoot of  i  development  fund  financed  by  24 
major  banks  and  businesses,  takes  a  public 
stand  that  the  new  Federal  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram attacked  by  Congressional  conserva- 
tives Is  essential  to  provide  decent  bousing 
for  the  poor. 

Prestigious  utility  presidents,  department 
store  owners,  bankers  and  other  bualneesman 


prlaUons  for  the  Administration's  "Model 
Cities"  program,  while  Congressional  con- 
servatives aim  to  slash  the  proposed  funds. 
Sometimes  buolness  leaders  adopt  such 
stances  simply  because  their  companies  get 
direct  dollars -and-cents  benefits  from  a  pro- 
gram, finding  new  marketa  for  their  products 


erty  would  truly  Involve  the  resources  of     are  lining  up  to  lobby  for  generoxis  appro- 
the  private  sector,  whereas,  by  impUca-  '      -^     "      ._.—--.—._  ...._.._ 

tion,  the  war  on  poverty  has  failed  to  do 
so.  The  utterly  specious  nature  of  this 
claim  is  revealed  in  a  highly  illuminating 
and    extremely    provocative    article    by 

Alan  L.  Otten.  the  dlsttnguished  Wash-     ^ ^ ^ 

ington  staff  reporter  of  the  Wall  Street     or  services— much  as  many  firms  have  long 
Journal,  which  appeared  in  that  news-  ' 

paper  on  April  19. 

Mr.  Otten's  ai-tlcle  analyzes  the  tre- 
mendous degree  of  support  for  Great  So- 
ciety programs  being  provided  by  private 
business  and  industry,  and  points  In  par- 
ticular to  the  enormous  contribution  to 
success  in  the  war  against  poverty  being 
made  by  the  companies  who  are  oper- 
ating Job  Corps  centers,  and  redeeming 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
from  the  heritage  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  gross  annual 
Income  of  the  great  companies  who  have 
Job  Corps  contracts  Is  $30  bllUon— $30 
billion  worth  of  American  industrial 
know-how  and  hard  headed  expertise, 
dedicated  to  building  a  sounder  economy 
and  a  stronger  Nation  through  the  Job 
Corps.  As  the  president  of  one  leading 
company  put  it: 

When  the  Job  Corps  trains,  the  employer 
gains. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  wish  to  carefully 
consider  Mr.  OtUn's  article,  and  with 
permission,  I  therefore  Insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

New  Allies  fob  LBJ:   VAana*  Morrvis  Ikpkl 

Mamt   PntMS  To  ScrppoRT  GoEAT  S(x:arTT 

pRocKAUs— Job   Corps   Virwed   as   Sourcs 

or  Labor — Rewt  SuBsnixxa  Attracjt  Bti«- 

NKss     Backikg — A     PowcaruL     LonrxHo 

Force 

<By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

WASKorcTOK. — "We're  in  an  automobile 
aasembly  plant  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  a  fellow  who's  working  here 
now."  declares  an  oft-repeated  radio  com- 
mercial. 

"His  name  is  Jackson.  Ernest  Jackson.  Kr- 
nest  Is  something  of  a  celebrity.  He's  the  one- 
thousandth  graduate  of  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Center  in  New  Jersey  to  be  placed.  Ernest 
now  earns  over  $200  a  week.  Not  bad  for  a 
fellow  who  dropped  out  of  school  In  the  11th 
grade.  At  Kilmer,  a  lot  of  young  men  are 
being  changed  from  untrained  dropouts  to 
skilled  craftsmen." 

The  sponsor  of  this  commercial  Is  not  the 
Federal  Government's  Job  Corps  program  but 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  riT 
operates  the  Kilmer  center,  and  Its  oommer- 
ciats  plug  both  Its  own  success  and  that  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

By  now,  the  Increasing  Involvement  of  pri- 
vate business  in  pubUc  welfare,  education. 


gained  from  defense  and  space  procurement. 
Sometimes  the  Interest  Is  less  direct:  Learn- 
ing new  techniques,  acquiring  a  source  of 
trained  manpower,  protecting  an  Investment 
in  a  slum  neighborhood. 

Occaalonally  the  business  support  may 
stem  from  a  fatalistic  feeling  that  Federal 
Initiatives  can't  be  blocked  anyhow  and  that 
It's  wise  to  fitay  on  Lyndon  Johnson's  good 
side.  Or  there  may  be  an  "If-you-cant-Uck- 
'em.  )oln-'em"  approach  that  reasons  business 
had  better  seek  a  voice  In  shaping  programs 
Ukely  to  move  ahead  anyway. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  business  support 
Is  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Administration. 

At  the  least,  it's  taken  as  a  sign  that  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  business  will  continue  to 
give  political  sustenance  to  President  John- 
eon  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

bwathto  uctslators 

More  Important,  though,  It  comes  at  a  tlnw 
when  Administration  requests  for  new  money 
and  new  authority  are  meeting  stout  resist- 
ance in  the  more  conservative  90th  Congress.  . 
Businessmen  can  sway  legislators  whom 
union  representatives,  welfare  leaders  and 
Democratic  lobbyists  can't  hope  to  reach. 

"Business  Is  what's  going  to  save  us,"  says 
a  White  House  man.  Business  leaders  won't 
be  able  to  change  really  conservative  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  but  they  surely  can 
have  Impact  on  some  of  the  more  moderate 
Republicans  and  Democrats  who  might  not 
be  for  us  otherwise." 

Moreover,  the  increased  business  backing 
coincides  with  dlsarry  In  the  traditional 
Democratls  lobbying  alliance.  The  party's  big- 
city  machines  have  crumbled.  The  Meany- 
Reuther  split  and  white  protests  against  Ne- 
gro gains  undermine  the  unity  and  effective- 
ness of  labor  lobbyists.  The  increasingly 
splintered  civil  rights  movement  no  longer 
swings  much  weight  In  behalf  of  Johnson 
legislative  goals.  "The  support  from  business 
couldn't  come  at  a  twtter  tune."  concludes 
one  high-ranking  Administration  official. 

KEEPING    A   LIST 

Adds  an  executive  of  the  Routing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Department,  which  expects 
to  benefit  from  business  support  for  many 
of  its  programs:  "Each  agency  has  gradually 
developed  a  list  of  firms  interested  In  Its  field. 
The  Treasury  Department,  for  example,  has 
a  blue-ribbon  list  of  businessmen  who  sup- 
ported the  President's  tax  policies.  We  don't 
keep  them  turned  on  all  the  time,  but  we 
know  how  to  turn  them  on  to  write  lettera 
or  make  phone  calls  or  testify  when  neces- 
sary— for  our  own  programs  or  fM*  programs 
of  other  agencies." 

Prob«bly  t2ie  most  oonsplcuous  btaslxwai- 
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buked  Ol»»t  Society  Tenture  1«  0>e  •K* 
Corps,  wnich  aril"  bKkliig  not  only  from 
Urge  oomp»nH«  running  the  Corps'  campe 
but  »Ho  from  others  getting  s  crKk  »t  work- 
ers traine<J  In  them. 

A  parsde  ol  corporste  eiecuUves,  iMjuJ^ 
Oenml  Electric  Co.  Chslrman  Gersld  PhU- 
llppe  »nd  Hotel  Corp.  of  Amerlcsn  President 
Roger  SonnabenJ.  tesUfled  for  tte  Corp.  at 
last  year's  Congressional  hearings.  More  re- 
cenUT  to  PebruATj,  antlpoverty  chief  Sar- 
gent Shnver  summoned  eiecuUves  of  cor- 
porations and  other  organizations  that  op- 
^te  Job  Corps  centers  to  a  two-day  confer- 
ence in  Teias  to  study  ways  of  improving  the 
program,  which  won  a  new  ringing  endorse- 
ment from  the  group.  _,k.. 
A  reMlutlon  approved  at  the  Teias  gather- 
ing declared  "that  we  express  our  support 
fo»  the  oblecoves  of  the  Job  Corps  program 
and  pledge  the  skills  and  resources  of  our 
organizations  to  Its  further  progress  In  cre- 
atuut  educational  opportunities  for  the  dls- 
advimtaged  youth  of  the  nauon."  The  sign- 
eis  sure  to  Impress  wavering  Congressmen. 
mciude  top  offlcUls  or  Radio  Corp.  of  Amen- 
oa.  VS.  Industries  Inc.  Xeroi  Corp.  Bur- 
toughs  Corp..  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  and  Utton  Industries  Inc. 

-In  terms  ol  ths  economic  benefit  or  pay- 
out.'' said  Utton  Chstrman  Charles  B.  Thorn- 
ton "and  in  terms  of  savings  In  the  cost  of 
relief  crime  and  instltuUonal  care,  there  Is 
very  much  In  it  tor  us  as  buslneasmen  and  as 

responsible  members  of  society."  

Wiafs  more,  a  number  of  business  leaders 
have  lobbied  with  Congressmen  on  behalf  of 
the  Job  Corps,  some   going  to  Capitol  Hlli 
straight  from  the  Tlias  meeting.  And  when 
Nations  Business,  the  monthly  magazine  put 
out  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  commerce,  re- 
cently  ran  an  editorial   attacking  the  Job 
Corps,  the  reply  defending  the  program  ^e 
not  from  Mr.  Shnver  but  from  R    L.  Bale. 
mana«er   of   Westlnghouse   Eectrlc    Corp.  s 
^sterns   operation,   division;    Westlnghouse 
operates  one  of  the  Corps'  training  centers, 
i  insssci  »»oi«  MOHTtjoMzar  waan 
To  broaden  the  business  support,  leading 
businessmen  have  recorded  radio  ads  urging 
others  to  back  the  Job  Corps  effort.     "I  am 
Robert  E   Brooker.  president  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  CO..  with  a  message  for  all  American 
buslneaamen.  large   or  small."  declares  one 
commereial.     "Our  business  Is  to  serve  the 
pubUc    Wo  rely  on  well-trained  employes  In 
many  areas  of  the  merchandising  Industry— 
retau  sales,  automotive  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs, warehousing,  office  management.  ... 
We  at  Montgomery  Ward  have  learned  that 
the  Job  Corp.  U  helping  to  prepare  young 
people  to  be  productive  members  of  our  ex- 
panding economy.  .  .  .  Remember,  when  the 
Job  Corpe  trains,  the  employer  gains." 

Similar  appeals  have  been  aired  by  Bdgar 
Kaiser  president  of  Kaiser  Industries  Corp., 
m  President  Harold  Geneen:  and  New  Tork 
Stock  Bichange  President  Keith  Punston. 

The  Model  Cities  program  now  headed  for 
a  Congressional  appropriations  battle  also 
BetWM  to  be  benefiting  mlghtUy  from  busl- 
n«.  backing.  Last  year.  Just  before  a  cru- 
cial House  vote,  the  White  Souse  managed 
to  line  up  23  leading  bankers  and  business- 
men to  declare  that  "America  needs  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act.""  The  list  In- 
cluded such  weighty  names  as  Henry  Pord  II. 
David  Rockefeller.  Morgan  GuaAnty  Trust 
Co  Chairman  Thomas  Gates.  New  Tork  Cen- 
tral Railroad  President  Alfred  Perlman  and 
Standard  Oil  of  California  Chairman  R.  Owln 
PoUls.  The  White  House  expects  to  marahal 
similar  support  for  the  program  this  year. 

HUD  Secretary  Weaver  has  been  busUy 
reminding  lumber  compames.  paint  manu- 
facturers and  rtmllar  companies  of  the  direct 
ananclal  stake  they  have  In  Federal  aid  tor 
building  and  rehabllltaUng  low-cost  bousing. 
•Perhsps  the  most  Important  point  we  have 
been  making  to  business  and  Industry."  he 
uld  In  a  Washington  speech  this  week.  "1. 
that  the  private  profit  motive  and  the  na- 


tloDal  interest  can  merge  at  exactly  the  point 
of  the  gr»at««t  urban  need— and  tliat  Is  help 
for  low-income  famlUea." 

LooKiitG  roB  vxmttta 
Despite  their  tradlUopal  fervor  for  econ- 
omy in  Government.  Individual  businessmen 
have  never  been  reluctant  to  back  Federal 
program.  dlrecUy  helpful  to  their  own  bal- 
ance sheeU:  Roads  or  ship  cbanneU  to  Im- 
prove their  acceaa  to  raw  materlaU  or  to 
markets:  airline  and  shipping  subsidies: 
home  mortgage  guaranteee.  In  today's  busi- 
ness backing  of  Great  Society  efforts,  there  s 
often  the  same  sort  of  direct-benefit  ex- 
pectations. .  _.  , 

"Thus  producers  of  audlo-vfsual  materials 
lobby  for  enlarged  aid  for  educaUon.  BecWc 
and  gas  utUltles  strongly  support  the  Fed- 
eral-state program  to  spur  AppalaehUs 
economy;  a  spokesman  for  them  teatlfied 
before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
recently  In  support  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon  s 
bill  to  extend  and  expand  the  program,  and 
the  utUlty  men  stand  readyt  to  buttonhole 
key  House  members  If  necessary. 

Railroads.  Including  the.  PennsylyatUa. 
and  rail  equipment  manuracturers  such  as 
Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  have  been  In- 
fluenual  In  starting  and  expanding  Federal 
aid  for  development  of  rail  ttanalt  for  com- 
mute™. ""Pennsy  was  able  to  reach  people 
we  never  could  have  hoped  «o  get,  a  White 
House  man  reports 


ouse  man  reports.  i 

Many  companies  are  in  Obvemment  pro 
grams  to  develop  future  profit  potentials. 
"The  key  phrase  U  new  markets  and  new 
techniques,"  says  one  AdmlnlstraUon  man. 
"Everyone  U  looking  for  ttioee.  and  they 
think  their  involvement  In  Qovemment  pro- 
grams can  help.""  j 

Certainly  many  Job  Corps  tontractors  have 
been  diversifying  Into  the  educational  field; 
new  training  techniques  developed  at  the 
centers  can  be  applied  In  their  private  busi- 
ness Government-aided  tenement  rehabilita- 
tion effort  by  n.B.  Gypsunj  Co.  and  other 
building  material  companies  Involve  eiperl- 
menUtlon  with  new  types  of  wallboard,  heat- 
ing systems  and  other  products  that  may 
find  private  buyers  later  on. 

SSXXIMO   BTaBll.rTT 

Some  firms  supporting  the  Model  Cities 
program  have  a  lees  obvious  stake  than  seU- 
Ing  paint  or  wallboard;  department  stores, 
utilities,  banks  snd  transit  companies  want 
to  protect  their  large  Investments  to  central 
cities  through  rehablUtatlon  of  slum  areas. 
Many  of  these  companies  have  a  similar  stake 
to  lob-findlng.  health  care,  education  and 
other  programs  to  help  Negroes  and  other 
urban  poon  not  only  do  tbtmt  programs 
create  or  preserve  customers,  but  perhaps 
they  may  aUo  avert  property  damage  from 
rioting  and  looUng  by  dissatisfied  slum- 
dweUers.  "Most  big  buslnees  has  a  real  stake 
to  community  sUblllty, "  a  spokesman  for  one 
of  the  mayors'  organliatlons  asserts. 

Often,  business  and  other  groups  partici- 
pate In  and  support  certain  Federal  programs 
for  fear  of  more  drasUc  Federal  action.  Thus, 
the  Nstlonal  Association  of  Home  Builders 
and  National  Association  of  Real  EsUte 
Boards  support  the  Administrations  Model 
Cities  and  rent  subsidy  programs  not  only 
for  the  obvious  reasons— to  stimulate  hulld- 
Ing  activity  and  to  get  more  bouMs  for  poorer 
people— but  also  to  help  kill  oB  straight  pub- 
lic houstog. 

"The  rent  supplement  program.  If  ade- 
quately funded,  can  be  the  most  successful 
approach  yet  devised  to  provide  badly  needed 
housing  for  millions  of  low-Income  families.' 
the  Home  Builders  told  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations ComnUttee  last  year. 

SSVtKO    THXll    own    MOMXT 

Some  Industries  back  Oovemment  pro- 
grams at  leaat  partly  so  they  won't  have  to 
pay  the  bills  themselves.  When  paper  com- 
panies back  Federal  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments for  new  vraste  treatment  planU  to 
combat   water   pollution,    they    can't    help 


reckontog  that  U  the  taxpayer  doesnt  pay 
for  tboe  new  planU.  the  paper  companies 
themselves  msy  have  to. 

Certainly,  though,  the  changed  business 
attitude  toward  Great  Society  programs  must 
be  attributed  In  part  to  conviction  of  the 
need  for  Government  action.  Many  large 
companies  are  now  headed  bf  a  new  breed 
of  corporate  manager— not  men  owning  and 
running  companies  they  buUt  themselves, 
but  rather  production  experts,  salesmen, 
lawyers,  engineers  and  other  professional 
types.  Many  of  these  men  have  been  In 
Oovemment  or  wrved  as  Oovemment  con- 
sultants; they  are  not  terrified  that  bualncsa 
win  Inevitably  be  swallowed  up  to  any  busl- 
ness-Oovemment  psrtnershlp. 

Some  of  them  honestly  see  a  Federal  role 
to  many  areas  thst  business  can't  fill.  Early 
this  year  Henry  Ford  urged  bustoessmen  to 
"support  rather  than  oppose  well-consid- 
ered Oovemment  programs  to  accomplish 
what  Government  can  do  and  bualness  can't 

do."' 

-There  are  many  tasks  that  business  can  t 
do  wsU."  Mr.  Ford  said,  "because  it  has 
neither  the  rs«>urcss,  ths  ablllUes,  nor  the 
Incentives." 

The   Worceiter,    Mau.,    Sifety   Coaacil 
Cclebrkles  It>  50A  ABBiTcrMiry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

ov  usasACUusaris 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Monday,  Man  1.  1967 
Mr.  DONOmJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
■Worcester,  Mum..  Safety  Council,  which 
has  been  nationally  recognized  for  Its 
extraordinary  toltlaUve  In  effectively 
prtjmoting  Uf  e  and  limb  saving  programs, 
will  formally  celebrate  Its  Mth  anniver- 
sary at  their  annual  awards  meeting  on 
May  25,  next. 

The  safety  council  was  established  In 
1917  as  a  single,  small  committee  of 
business  and  civic  leaders  dedicating 
themselves  to  the  task  of  preserving  life 
and  limb  f  njtn  disabling  accidents. 

Originally  organized  to  serve  only  the 
citizens  of  Worcester,  proper,  the  council, 
in  later  years,  expanded  its  activities  to 
cover  the  entire  central  Massachusetts 
area  with  more  than  one-half  a  million 
people.  A  name  change  from  Worcester 
County  Safety  Council  to  Central  Massa- 
chusetts Chapter,  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, was  instituted  in  1961.  and  Incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  MassachusetU. 
It  Is  New  England's  oldest  safety  council. 
It  has  always  been  a  vital  force  In  our 
area  whenever  a  matter  of  safety  was 
concerned. 

Based  on  past  performance.  It  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  council  will  continue 
to  become  an  ever  more  powerful  and 
vital  force  In  the  community  as  our  Fed- 
eral Government  enters  the  highway 
safety  picture  to  lead  the  fight  against 
what  has  bec<«me  the  Nation's  No.  1 
killer — the  automobile — responsible  in 
1966  alone  for  a  record-shattering  &2.S00 
human  lives  from  accidents  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways. 

The  present  ofllcers  of  the  council  are 
the  Honorable  Andrew  B.  Holmstrom, 
president;  Clifford  O.  Grtfllth,  vice  presi- 
dent; David  J.  Foley,  treasurer:  and 
John  "W.  Greene,  secretary,  who  Is  also 
the  executive  director  of  the  council. 
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I  know  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  ofllcers, 
directors,  and  members  of  the  Central 
Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  Worcester  for  their 
remarkable  safety  promotion  record  on 
behalf  of  their  fellow  citizens  over  the 
post  50  years  and  In  wishing  the  council 
ever-increasing  success  In  their  continu- 
ing effort  to  make  their  neighbors  and  all 
Americans  safety  conscious. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUforala.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  attorney  general  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Honorable  Thomas  C.  Lynch, 
recently  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
State  sheriffs'  association  in  Monterey. 
Calif.  Pral&e  for  Lynch  has  come  from  a 
recent  editorial  In  the  San  Jose  Mercury. 

The  topic  of  Attorney  General  Lynch's 
speech  was  the  f air-trlid.  free-press  Issue. 
He  emphasized  that  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  clamping  a  lid  on  police  news. 
Some  police  agencies,  he  observes,  "have 
gone  much  too  far.  They  are  allowing 
no  Information  and  the  press  is  being 
barred  from  courts."  Pacts  about  sus- 
pects arrested  and  identities  should  be 
furnished  the  press.  In  short,  within  the 
limits  of  certain  guidelines  the  public's 
right  to  know  must  be  protected. 

I  refer  the  entire  editorial  entitled 
"Just  Facts — No  Opinion"  from  the  San 
Jose  Merciuy  to  my  colleagues: 

IFrom  the  San  Jdw  (Cam.)  Mercury. 

Mar.  33,  1M7] 

JnvT  Facts — No   Optmoi* 

California  Atty.  Gen.  Thomaa  C.  Lynch 
placed  iht  fair  tiial-free  prcM  issue  la 
sharper  pcrspectli*e  ihia  week  In  an  addresa 
before  the  State  SherlS's  AsBoclatlon  in 
Monterey. 

His  words  .should  be  pondered  carefully  by 
sherlfTfl.  police  chiefs,  district  attorneys  and 
other  law  enforcement  offlcers  who  deal  reg- 
ularly with  the  prese. 

Lynch  said.  In  effect,  that  there  la  no  Justi- 
fication for  clamping  a  lid  on  poUce  news;  the 
attorney  general  was  candid  enough  to  ob- 
serve that  some  police  agencies  "have  gone 
much  too  far.  They  are  allowing  no  infor- 
mation and  the  press  Is  being  barred  from 
courta." 

In  general,  Lynch's  guideline  might  t>e 
paraphrased:  Just  the  facts;  no  opinion. 

Police  nnd  prosecutors  should  avoid  such 
remarks  to  reporters  as  "he's  guilty"  or  "It's 
an  open  and  shut  case."  Investigators'  re- 
ports should  be  shown  to  the  press,  but  the 
press  for  Its  part  should  voluntarily  exclude 
from  publication  Information  the  invasUga- 
tor  deems  tainted. 

Identities  and  facts  about  suspects  arrested 
should  be  furnished  the  press  as  a  matter  of 
public  record,  "even  If  they  (the  suspects) 
are  later  released  because  It  is  felt  they  are 
Innocent." 

Lynch  cautioned,  aensibly  enough,  that 
statements  made  by  the  accused  should  not 
be  published,  since  the  accua«d  has  the  right 
to  retract  a  statement  at  any  time  "and  this 
right  should  be  protected." 

Within  the  UmlU  of  theae  guideUnes  It  U 
clear  that  the  public's  right  to  know  can  be 


protected-  Persons  arrested,  the  charges 
against  them  and  the  evidence  supporting 
the  charges  are  legitimate  matters  of  pubUc 
concern.  So.  for  that  matter.' are  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  charges  In  a  court  of  law. 

Atty.  Gen.  Lynch  has  performed  a  public 
service  in  clarifying  this  matter  somewhat  at 
this  time. 


PUinfield's  (Cobb.)  First  Casualty  in 
VictBia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIIIIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   COMNXCnCDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1967 

Mr.  St  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  price  of  any  war  Is  not  that 
paid  for  weapons  and  supplies,  but  in  the 
expenditure  of  young  men  who  represent 
a  nation's  most  valuable  resource.  This 
Is  never  more  apparent  than  when  the 
sad  news  is  received  that  a  friend  or 
neighbor  has  lost  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  Recently.  I  was  very 
deeply  moved  when  I  learned  that  the 
body  of  Pfc.  Joseph  Baczalslci  of  Waure- 
gan.  In  the  town  of  Plainfleld.  Conn.,  had 
been  returned  home  from  Vietnam  for 
burial. 

Private  Baczalskl  was  from  my  con- 
gressional district  In  Connecticut  and  Is 
Plalnflelds  first  casualty  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  He  died  in  a  helicopter  crash  and 
has  been  awarded  posthumously  the 
Bronze  Star  for  meritorious  service  and 
the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  received  In 
action,  "nils  fine  young  man  was  in  ev- 
ery way  a  credit  to  his  community,  and 
his  parents,  and  represents  the  highest 
traditions  of  U.S.  citizenship. 

To  his  mother,  who  survives,  I  extend 
my  profoundest  sympathy  and  wish  to 
assure  her  that  I  share  her  irreconcilable 
loss.  She  may,  however,  forever  carry 
with  her  the  knowledge  and  pride  that 
her  son  made  the  ultimate  sacr^ce  In 
upholding  and  preserving  those  princi- 
ples which  this  Nation  most  highly  cher- 
ishes. History  will  honor  the  memory 
of  Private  Baczalski  and  the  other  brav^ 
men  who  have  served  and  died  with  him 
In  Vietnam  for  their  Inestimable  contri- 
bution to  world  peace  and  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  In  insert  into 
the  Record  an  obituary  on  Private  Bac- 
zalskl which  was  published  In  the  April 
20,  1967,  issue  of  the  Moosup.  Conn.. 
Journal  Press. 

The  article  follows: 

FONERAL  or  AZBMAN  JOSKTH   BaCZALSXI,  FDST 

PLAiN-rtTLD  Castjaltt.  To  Be  Hsild  Feidat 
Pfc.  Joseph  Baczalskl.  son  of  Mr*.  Anna 
(Koslal)  Bacsalskl  of  6  Nortb  Chestnut 
street,  Wauregan,  who  lost  bis  life  in  a  fiery 
helicopter  crash  In  Vietnam,  is  the  first 
serrlceman  from  the  town  of  Plainfleld  to 
pay  the  supreme  sacrifice.  He  was  killed  In 
action  November  10.  1996,  and  his  body  has 
been  returned  to  his  home  for  burial. 

The  young  man.  only  73,  left  for  Vietnam 
early  last  September  following  a  leave  at 
his  home  from  Fort  Rucker.  Alabama,  having 
t>een  inducted  In  March  1964.  He  was  the 
Bon  of  the  late  Stanlslaa  Bacsalaki  who 
passed  away  In  IM4.  and  Mrs.  Anna  Baczal- 
skl. Being  an  only  child  he  leaves  only  bis 
mother  and  on*  aunt,  Mrs.  Marya  Oareckl 
of  Reading,  Pa. 


He  was  bom  in  Putnam,  March  21,  1M4. 
but  had  been  a  resident  of  Wauregan  for 
the  past  twenty  years  where  he  waa  well 
known  and  weU  liked.  He  waa  grudtuited 
fDom  Plutniield  High  School  In  1962  and 
H.  H.  Ellis  Technical  School  the  following 
year.  Prior  to  being  inducted  Into  the  serv- 
ice he  was  employed  as  draftaman  by  the 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company  in  Bloomfleld. 

At  the  time  of  his  untimely  death  he 
ser^'ed  as  a  helicopter  crew  chief  and  was 
one  of  ten  who  died  In  the  crash.  He  was 
posthumously  swarded  the  Bronxe  Star  for 
meritorious  service  and  the  Purple  Heart 
for  wounds  received  in  action.  He  was  re- 
cently named  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Mandeville-Devlny  VFW  Poet  of  Wauregan. 

Military  funeral  services  will  be  held  Fri- 
day morning  at  6 :  IS  o'clock  from  the  Qagnon 
Funeral  Home.  Danlelson,  followed  by  a 
requiem  high  Mass  at  Sacred  Heart  Church. 
Wauregan.  Burial  wlU  be  in  the  family  plot 
In  Hoiy  Craes  cemetery,  Danlelson.  Calling 
hours  are  tonight  from  7  to  0  o'clock. 


Oscar  Ccmrai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

O^    NEW    TOBK 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTA"nVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uust 
Friday,  April  28,  1967,  death  came  to 
Oscar  Comras,  one  of  the  most  widely 
respected  and  beloved  members  of  the 
Pelham  Parkway  community  In  Bronx 
County.  N.y. 

For  the  services  held  yesterday,  hun- 
dreds of  friends  and  admirers  filled  a 
large  chapel  to  overflowing  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamin Brilliant,  of  the  Pelham  Parkway 
Jewish  Center  described  "OEZie"  Com- 
ras as  a  man  who  brought  happiness 
wherever  he  went,  a  man  dedicated  to 
making  brighter  the  Uvea  of  those 
around  him.  State  Senator  Abraham 
Bernstein,  in  a  moving  address,  said  he 
was  the  kind  of  man  who  was  for  his 
community  what  Franklin  O.  Roosevelt 
and  Winston  Churchill  were  on  the  na- 
tional and  international  level. 

■"Ozzle  "  Comras  will  be  greatly  missed, 
not  only  by  his  wife  and  family,  to  whom 
he  was  so  devoted,  not  only  by  the  many 
organizations  he  served  so  weU,  but  by 
literally  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  Bronx.  ITiey  will  remember  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  countless  organiza- 
tions In  the  community;  most  of  all  they 
will  remember  the  summer  nights  under 
the  stars  when,  through  his  efforts,  great 
orchestras  came  to  play  In  the  parks  of 
the  Bronx. 

"Ozzle"  Comras  was  a  leading  spirit  In 
many  organizations,  most  of  all  In  the 
Pelham  ParJcway  Citizens  Council,  of 
which  he  was  a  main  founder.  In  the 
New  York  Times,  his  associates  In  the 
council  recorded  "with  profound  sorrow 
the  passing  of  a  dear  friend  and  es- 
teemed member."    "They  added: 

Rla  memorable  leadenhlp  and  communal 
aciilevementa  ijupLred  all  wlio  ko«w  him. 
To  bia  wife,  Blanciie,  bis  children  Madelyn 
and  ]>mald  and  tUj  family,  we  offer  our 
lieartfelt  eympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  join  In 
those  sentiments.    It  Is  fitting  that  the 
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PBsdng    of    such   a   wonderful    human 
being  should  be  recorded  In  the  pages  of 

the  COHCRESSIOHAI.  RlCORD. 


Edfie  PopewsU— MoMer  of  Baieball 
PUyer* 


KXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  M^***'  ""**' '» 
DJ  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1SS7 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
less  heralded  events  this  year,  unnoticed 
even  by  many  of  the  closest  insiders  In 
the  world  of  baseball,  was  the  calling  up 
by  the  Boston  Red  Sox  of  a  coach  named 
Eddie  Popowskl.  The  name  hardly  stirs 
a  ripple  In  the  memories  of  the  millions 
of  baseball  noetalglcs  who  delight  in  the 
mental  gymnastics  of  "where  are  they 
now"  games. 

Eddie  Popowskl  was  never  a  big  league 
star.  In  fact,  at  age  53,  he  Is  a  rookie  in 
the  big  leagues.  But,  were  coaches  eli- 
gible for  the  award,  I  am  sure  my  old 
friend  would  be  a  likely  candidate  for 
"rookie  of  the  year." 

My  acquaintance  with  Eddie  Popow- 
skl goes  back  over  the  years  when  he 
managed  our  hometown  club,  the  Pltts- 
fleld  Red  Sox,  of  the  Class  AA  Eastern 
League.  The  Plttsfleld  team  la  a  farm 
for  talent  to  the  parent  Boston  Red  Sox 
and  we  have  been  pleased  over  the  years 
to  see  many  of  today  s  great  big  league 
stars  develop  their  skUls  and  talents  out 
at  Wahconah  Park. 

Recently,  the  Boston  Red  Sox  played 
a  series  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital  with 
the  Washington  Senators,  displaying 
much  of  the  power  and  speed  which 
Eddie  Popowskl  helped  to  develop  at 
Flttafleld. 

Sports  Columnist  Morris  Slegel  of  Vie 
Watfilngton  Evening  Star,  during  that 
aertea,  devoted  a  column  to  Eddie  POpbw- 
skl  and  his  long  career  In  the  minor 
leagues  and  the  long  road  that  has  fi- 
nally led  to  the  major  leagues.  Dnder 
unanimous-consent  procedures,  I  In- 
clude that  column  at  this  point  In  the 
Rzcoio. 

The  column  follows: 
IFwen  U>«  WssWngtoo  Evening  Star.  Apr.  26, 

19071 

PoPowsKi  Hu  It  Masx  Arm  2S  Tuu  on 

Boas 

(By  Morris  Sl«gel) 

Bddle  PopowBlci  Ifl  th«  happiest  53 -year-old 

kid  on  the  Boaton  R«d  Sox. 

He  Is  fln&Uy  going  to  Disneyland. 
Popowskl  Isn't  going  there  as  s  totirist. 
His  flrat  CBlUomls  &lp  ever  la  strictly  busi- 
ness. He  b  the  thlnl  base  coach  of  the  R«d 
Sox.  wtioee  hualneas  requtrea  their  presence 
In  Anaheim,  which  also  la  the  home  of  cow- 
boy Oene  Auiry'a  Angela. 

California  la  one  of  the  few  atopa  Popowskl 
failed  to  make  In  his  long  buah  league  cajeer, 
which  finally  ended  laat  winter  when  he 
was  named  to  the  Boston  coaching  atalT. 

Hla  promotion  to  varalty  status  waa  a  well- 
deaerved  payoff  for  paUence.  He  has  t>e«n 
with  th*  Sox  only  fottr  yean  leas  than  Totn 
Tawkey,  who  Joined  the  team  Immediately 
34  aeaaona  ago.  He  bought  It. 
bcept  for  a  three-year  stint  as  a  sscoBd 


baseman  with  tlw  Bouae  of  David  when  he 
had  no  hair  on  his  chisst,  muA  less  a  beard, 
the  Houae  of  David's  coat  of  arms,  Bddle  haa 
never  been  with  anybody  except  the  Red 
Sox.  ^     , 

Most  of  his  previous  M  years  as  Yawkey  > 
foremoat  organization  man  were  spent  riding 
buses  In  10  leagues  as  player,  player  manager 
and  Snail;  Just  manager.  Next  to  Mr.  Grey- 
hound and  Mr  Trallways.  Popowekl  li  proba- 
bly the  nation's  foremost  authority  on  dlesel 
fuel  fumes. 

All  except  three  seasons  of  that  29-year 
tlltch  In  the  minora  were  apeot  on  buaes — 
In  Texas.  Maeaachuaetta,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Florida.  Virginia.  Canada,  New 
York,  Maryland,  and  only  the  Red  Sox  man 
In  charge  of  farm  afflllatea  knows  where  else. 
Only  twice  prior  to  hla  recent  promotion 
waa  Popowskl  able  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
train  ride  while  shepherding  Yawkeya  In- 
cubator products  from  one  stop  to  another. 
He  managed  that  at  LoutsvUle  an<l  Minneap- 
olis. 

Otherwlae  It  waa  Alpine.  Tex.;  Boanoke, 
Va.:  Lynn  and  Plttsfleld,  Mssa.:  Oentsrvllle, 
Md.;  Wlnston-Solem  and  Greensboro.  N.C: 
AUentown,  Scronlon,  Haselton  and  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  and  Albany  and  Glovcrsvtlle,  NY. 
Never,  never  California,  however,  although 
the  Sox  had  two  aateUltea  on  the  Oosat. 
Everything  west  of  the  Pecoe  River  waa  out- 
law country  to  Popowskl. 

But  he  rtubbomly  continued  to  rally 
round  the  Red  Sox  despite  several  oppor- 
tunities to  go  elsswhere.  He  outlasted  Ave 
or  sU  farm  directors,  five  general  managers 
and  nine  or  10  managers. 

Three  managerial  changes  ago.  when 
Johnny  Pesky  drew  the  short  atraw,  Owner 
Yawkey  called  Popowskl  aalde  during  the 
World  Series  and  promised  him  he  had  a 
Job  In  the  organisation  as  long  aa  Yawkey 
footed  the  bills.  I 

coming  when  It  did,  after  35  y«»rs  as  an 
Itinerant  managerial  aharecropper  for  the 
same  boss,  Popowskl  was  overwhelmed  at  the 
extension  of  hla  servitude.  "Mr.  Yawkey  also 
used  to  send  me  good  luck  tslegrama  at  the 
opening  of  every  season."  he  noted. 

Popowskl,  of  course  yearned  for  one  ahot  at 
the  big  tune  In  any  capacity,  but  It  never 
became  an  obsesalon.  Coming  from  Soyer- 
vlUe,  N.J..  where  he  sUU  Uvea  In  the  aame 
houae  In  which  he  waa  bom,  even  Perth  Am- 
boy,  which  la  next  door,  waa  an  Improvement. 
Next  to  hla  abortive  attempt  to  grow  a 
beard  at  age  18  and  become  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  House  of  David.  Popowakl  wlU 
never  forget  a  wild  night's  ride  with  the 
bearded  baaeballers  In  Ohio. 

The  gypsy  players  were  deep  in  the  Ohio 
boondocks  at  midnight  when  Eddie  noted 
that  a  black  eedan,  which  he  thought  waa 
following  with  his  teammates  aboard,  waa 
gmliung  on  the  LaSalle  sedan  he  was  in. 

Suddenly  a  loud  siren  walled  and  the 
trailing  black  Uncoln  pulled  alongside  and 
ordered  the  Houae  of  David  lead  car  to  pull 
over. 

Eight  sUte  poUce.  pointing  shotguns  at  tbe 
passengers,  ordered  Popowskl  *  Co  to  get  out 
with  arma  raised.  John  DllUnger,  the  leading 
gangater  of  the  '20a,  had  escaped  prison  and 
waa  ualng  a  block  limousine  aa  his  getaway 
car. 

"A  pitcher.  Mike  Janeaco,  who  had  a  long 
beard,  waa  driving."  Popowskl  remembered, 
"and  the  oops  refused  to  beUeve  he  was  a 
ballplayer:  One  of  'em  yanked  his  beard— be 
thought  It  was  false.  Be  pulled  It  so  hard  poor 
Mike  started  to  bleed.  They  believed  us 
then." 

Popowskl  must  have  been  the  unllkelleat 
looking  player  and  an  even  more  Implausible 
Bight  as  a  manager.  The  runt  who  once 
dictated  to  monsters  like  Walt  Dropo  (B  feet 
5)  and  fMck  BadaU  (»-«)  goes  only  6  feet 
4^  standing  in  his  spikes. 

He  olao  managed  Alble  Pearson,  one  of  a 
few  field  handa  Popowskl  didn't  have  to  look 
up  to.  Many  of  the  good  Sox  playsn  of  the 


loat  two  decades  got  their  start  In  tlic  atloka 
with  Eddie. 


Shining  evidence  of  his  sbiuty  to  breed 
•em  for  the  big  leagues  can  be  seen  at  DC. 
Stadium  tonight.  Every  scheduled  starter  for 
the  Red  Soi  played  under  Popowakl  at  one 
time  or  another. 

The  Une-up  of  pitcher  BUI  Jlohr,  catcher 
Ruaa  Olbeon,  Indelders  Mike  Andrews,  Rico 
PetrocelU,  Joe  FDy  and  Oeorge  Scott  and 
outfielders  Carl  Yastnemakl.  Reggie  SnUth 
and  Tony  Oonlgllaro  all  won  their  "Pa" 
under  Popowskl. 

None  of  "em,  however,  had  to  wait  29  years 
to  g«t  to  the  majors. 


OppoiitioD  lo  Qnie  AmcBdmenl  lo  the 
EleBenlar;  and  Secondary  EdncatioB 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NKW    TOSS 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdttv,  April  4,  lit? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed  Quie 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

U  this  ill-conceived  proposal  Is  passed. 
New  York  State  would  stand  to  lose  a 
total  of  $121,903,958  In  fiscal  19C9. 

In  1965.  Congress,  with  great  difficulty 
and  dexterity,  managed  to  avoid  racial 
and  religious  antagonisms  that  earlier 
had  killed  Innumerable  Federal  aid  to 
education  bills.  In  a  masterful  stroke, 
the  authors  of  the  legislation  devised  a 
law  that  provides  assistance  geared  to 
pupils  rather  than  schools. 

The  law  provides  assistance  to  Indi- 
vidual school  districts  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  their  children  from  families  with 
annual  Incomes  under  $3,000.  Under  the 
present  law.  Federal  fimds  remain  un- 
der the  control  of  public  officials  but 
pupUs  in  parochial  schools  will  qualify 
to  receive  the  same  kind  of  supplemen- 
tary assistance  as  those  In  public  schools. 
This  Includes  programs  such  as  remedial 
reading  and  guidance  counseling. 

No  money  goes  directly  to  any  private 
or  parochial  school. 

Such  a  program  Involves  some  oner- 
ous and  detailed  Federal  requirements. 
The  present  act  has  obvious  imperfec- 
tions. But  until  a  better  plan  Is  devised, 
I  believe  we  are  faced  with  a  choice  of 
either  the  present  act  or  no  act  at  all. 

As  a  substitute  for  this  delicate  and  in- 
tricate compromise,  the  Republican  mi- 
nority of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  under  Representative  Qtrii. 
of  Minnesota,  proposes  the  substitution 
of  block  grants  to  the  States.  It  appeals 
to  racist  sentiment  in  some  Southern 
States  because  State  education  commis- 
sioners could  evade  Federal  desegrega- 
tion requirements. 

In  addition,  most  States,  including 
New  York,  have  language  in  their  con- 
stitutions forbidding  the  spending  of 
public  money  for  private  schools.  This 
could  well  mean  that  none  of  the  Federal 
aid  funds  could  be  used  for  private  and 
parochial  schoolehlldren  in  New  York 
State. 
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It  Republicans  and  southern  Demo- 
crats unite  In  support  of  the  Qule  substi- 
tute, the  effect  could  be  to  kill  Federal 
aid  to  primary  and  secondary  education 
altogether. 


Law  Day  ia  YirfuU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  vimoiHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1967 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  annual 
Law  Day  tn  Virginia  exercises  were  held 
on  Saturday,  April  29,  1967,  on  the  steps 
of  the  George  C.  Marshall  Research 
Library  at  the  Vlrelnla  Military  InfiU- 
tute.  Lexington.  Va.  This  ceremony, 
sponsored  by  the  VirKinla  State  Bar  and 
the  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  se- 
lected the  Marshall  Library,  inasmuch 
as  1967  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
origin  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  principal  address  was  given  by 
Dean  Charles  P.  Light,  Jr.,  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Ijee  University  School  of  Law. 
Dean  Light,  a  distinguished  legal  scholar, 
served  in  General  Marshall's  Washington 
com^mand  post  in  World  War  n  as  an  ad- 
viser and  liaison  officer  on  legal  matters 
for  the  General  Staff's  operations  di* 
vision.  He  Is  the  recipient  of  the  Legion 
of  Merit  and  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal.  A  graduate  of  the  VUginla  Mili- 
tary Institute  and  Har\'ard  University 
Law  School,  he  has  been  associated  with 
the  Law  School  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
law.  professor  of  law,  and  dean. 

As  a  part  of  these  Law  Day  ceremonies, 
following  Dean  Light's  address,  there  was 
a  naturalization  ceremony  for  nearly 
50  aiH>licants  for  American  citizen- 
ship, which  was  conducted  by  US.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Ted  Dalton.  Judge  Dalton 
was  assisted  in  the  naturalization  cere- 
monies by  US.  District  Judge  Barlcsdale. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Recokd  the  address  of  Dean  Light 
and  the  remarks  of  Judge  Dalton  to  these 
new  American  citizens: 

DCAM  I^IOHT'S   ADDKCSS 

We  ue  gathered  here  in  this  bMuUful  set- 
ting In  the  City  of  Lexington  In  the  VaUey 
of  Virginia  on  this  particular  day  for  three 
worthy  purpoees. 

f^rst.  to  manifest  to  the  Petitioner*  for 
Natural IsfttJ on  here  preeent  before  the  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court  far  our  own  Western 
District  of  Virginia,  our  sincere  Interest  In 
their  assumption  of  American  citizenship. 

Second,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Bar  and  the  Virginia  SUte  Bar 
Association,  to  celebrate  La  Virginia  the  tenth 
annjveraary  of  Law  Day.  USA. 

Third,  at  the  Ubrary  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  American,  George  Cat- 
lett  H&rshall.  to  commemorate  the  twentieth 
annlvermary  of  the  Plan  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  which  he  apoasored  as  Sec- 
retory of  SUte  and  which  bears  his  name. 

Spe&Ung  to  the  first  purpose,  it  U  good 
for  us  to  remember  that,  except  for  thoee 
descended  from  the  original  inhabltanU.  we 
are  all  the  descendant  of  immlgraDts  to  this 
land  or  perchanoe  Immlgranu  ourselves.  W* 
can  take  Justtfl&ble  pride  In  the  perils  over- 
come bj  our  ancestors  in  making  their  way 
to  theee  ahorea  and  In  surviving  after  their 


arrival.  More  recent  emigranU  from  other 
Lands  can  take  equal  pride  in  the  hasardB 
they  overcame  to  reach  America. 

The  Pramer*  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  deliberated  inPhU- 
adelphlA  during  the  difflcult  months  of  1787, 
were  obviously  hopeful  of  continued  immi- 
gration to  the  United  Sutea  for  permanent 
residence  and  uUtmate  assumption  of  citl- 
senshlp.  So  important  did  they  consider 
this,  that  in  the  18  clauses  enumeration  of 
the  powers,  which  the  new.  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  should  posaesa  they  listed 
fourth  the  power  "to  esubliah  an  uniform 
Rule  of  Naturalisation."  Only  tbf  powers 
"To  lay  and  collect  Taxes."  "To  borrow 
Money."  and  "To  regulate  Commerce  with 
foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States"  came  before  it.  Even  the  important 
power  "To  coin  Money"  was  placed  after  tt. 
In  fifth  place. 

XL  may  be  added  that  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  was  no  easy  mattet  but  the 
necessary  number  of  States  gradually  ac- 
ceded to  the  Instrument  so  that  the  new 
Government  began  to  function  with  the  in- 
auguration ot  President  Washington  on 
April  30.  1789.  by  coincidence.  178  years  ago 
tomorrow. 

In  the  ConstltutiOQ  the  term  "citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes"  appears  tn  the  list  of 
qualifications  for  Represenutives  and  Sen- 
ator*, with  the  prefix  "Natural  bom."  in  the 
case  of  the  President.  And  the  term  "cltl- 
aen  of  a  SUte".  la  variant  forms  appears 
several  times.  Tet  the  terms  were  nowhere 
defined  in  the  Instrument.  It  was  not  until 
the  addition  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  In  1866  that  the  matter 
of  citizenship  waa  clarified  In  the  opening 
sentence  of  that  Amendment  reading:  "All 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  In  the  United 
SUtee  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
of  ibe  SUte  wherein  they  reolde." 

And  so  I  would  remind  the  Petitioners 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  their  natiu^lza- 
tion  this  day  the;  become  both  dtlsens  of 
the  United  Sutes  and  also,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  wherein  they  reside.  Could  one  ask 
for  more? 

I  have  a  particular  Interest  in  this  Cere- 
mony today  for  I  was  present  In  this  Court 
•ome  years  ago  at  the  naturalization  of  a 
close  relative  by  marriage  and  beard  the 
sympathetic  yet  firm  encouragement  which 
the  lau  Chief  Judge,  John  Paul,  gave  to 
those  standing  before  him,  to  participate 
fully  in  the  affairs  of  their  community.  SUte 
and  Nation,  as  full  fiedged  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  that  time  onward. 

Now,  speaking  to  our  second  theme.  Law 
Day  USA.  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUte* 
has.  by  Joint  Resolution,  declared  that  the 
flr^t  day  of  May  of  each  year  shall  be  thus 
designated  and  set  aside,  as  a  special  day 
of  celebration  by  the  American  people.  And 
the  Congress  also  resolved  that  "The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  .  .  .  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  suit- 
able ceremonies  .  .  ■"  The  President  on 
l^rch  10th  issued  his  Proclamation  urging 
the  people  "to  observe  Law  Day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  EUid  by  reaffirming  their 
commitment  to  freedom  and  the  supremacy 
of  law  in  our  lives."  And  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  Issued  his 
lAw  Day  Proclamation.  The  full  purpoee  of 
Law  Day  is  beat  expressed  I  think  in  the 
Joint  Resolution  setting  it  aside  a*  a  spe- 
cial day  of  celebration  by  the  American 
people: 

"IPirst,]  In  appreciation  ot  their  Ubertlea 
and  the  reafBrmatlon  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
United  SUtes  .  . 

"(Second,!  of  their  rededioatlon  to  the 
ideals  of  equality  and  Justice  under  law  In 
their  relations  with  each  other  as  well  as 
with  other  natloos;  and 

"IThlrd.l   for  the  eulUvatloo  of  that  re- 


spect for  law  that  U  so  vital  to  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life." 

"nie  President  In  fats  Proclamation  baa  re- 
minded us  that  the  theme  of  Law  Day,  1967, 
is  expreased  tn  these  words  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt:  "No  man  is  almve  the  law  and 
no  man  is  below  it."  "Again  we  remind  our- 
selves." the  ProclaniAtlon  continues,  "that 
law  and  respect  for  law,  is  central  to  the  idea 
of  American  democracy  .  .  .  Tbiu  all  who 
cherish  freedoai  should  also  cherlah  law. 
Liberty  and  law  abide  together.  In  that  bond 
Is  the  fotmdatlon  of  our  liberties." 

This  aame  thought  was  never  better  ex- 
pressed than  by  the  Honorable  Lewis  P. 
Powell.  Jr.,  of  Rictimond,  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Bar  and  former  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  his  IdM  John 
Randolph  Tucker  Iaw  Lecture  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  styled  "A  Lawyer 
Looks  at  Civil  DLeot>edlence."  Mr.  Powell'* 
sUtement  was  this: 

"History  has  demonstrated  that  onee  a 
society  c(mdonee  oi^anlEed  defiance  of  law 
and  due  process,  it  becomes  Increasingly  dUD- 
cult  to  protect  iu  ln»titutlon8  and  to  safe- 
guard liberty.  One  may  hope,  with  reaeon. 
that  America  has  not  yet  reached  this  point 
ot  no  return." 

This  day.  Law  Day  1967.  Is  truly  a  time  to 
remind  ourselves  that  law  and  respect  for 
law  should  both  be  cherished,  for  without 
law  there  con  be  no  liberty. 

And  now.  speaking  to  our  third  purpose, 
we  are  present  on  the  Grounds  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  in  recognition  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  MarahaU  Plan 
for  European  Economic  Recovery  and  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Oeorge  Catlett  Mar- 
shall, graduate  of  VMS..  General  of  the 
Army.  Chief  of  Staff  from  1930  until  1945, 
Secretary  of  Sute  from  1947  to  1949.  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  frcxn  19&0  to  1951. 

It  waa  in  June  of  1947  at  the  Cocnmenoe- 
ment  Exercises  of  Harvard  University  that 
Secretary  of  SUU  Marshall  brought  to  the 
urgent  attention  of  the  American  people  "the 
dislocation  of  the  entire  fabric  of  European 
economy"  and  what  this  porUnded  for  the 
United  SUtes.     He  aald  : 

"Aside  from  the  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
world  at  large  and  the  possibilUlea  of  dis- 
turbances arising  as  a  result  ot  the  despera- 
tion of  the  people  concerned,  the  ooose- 
quenoes  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
should  t>e  apparent  to  all  " 

Addressing  himself  to  the  problem.  Secre- 
tary Marshall  asserted: 

"It  is  logical  that  the  United  SUtes  should 
do  whatever  it  Is  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the 
return  of  normal  economic  health  in  the 
world  .  .  .  Any  government  that  Is  willing 
to  assist  in  the  task  of  recovery  will  find  full 
cooperation  ...  on  the  part  ot  the  United 
SUtas  Oo\-ernment." 

The  United  SUT-es  gave  its  asslsunce  to 
the  cooperating  countries,  which  In  turn 
have  provided  the  United  SUtes  with  socne 
of  the  Petiuoners  today,  l^e  suocea*  of 
General  Marshall'*  far-stghtsd  plan  is  known 
to  us  all. 

Three  themes  then  have  brought  us  here: 
the  honcM-ed  Ceremony  of  Naturalization  and 
Assumption  of  American  citeenship:  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  Law  Day  with  iU  em- 
phasis on  the  Rule  of  Law;  and  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  each  dls- 
tlnot.  yet  all  related  in  the  World  of  the 
twentieth  century,  for  had  the  Marshall 
Plan  failed  of  execution,  the  Rule  of  Law 
would  have  been  tmperlllBd  in  tiie  Western 
World,  and  all  citiBens.  both  nattirol  bom 
and  naturallaed.  would  have  been  In  jeopardy. 

Thank  you. 

Following  the  principal  address  by 
Dean    Light,    US.    District   Judge   Ted 

Dalton  made  the  following  remarks  at 
the  naturalization  ceremonies  for  some 
50  applicants  for  US.  citizenship: 
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A  few  WMki  «to  In  the  Dnltea  BWtM  Virgin 
iBUnda  th«r«  wm  held  i  n»tur»Usi»tlon  cere- 
mony Among  the  ricceMful  »ppll<»nt»  wm 
an  humble  emigrant  from  Cub».  who  had 
struggled  to  gain  American  dtllenahlp. 

AJter  the  ceremony  there  appeared  In  the 
local  St  Thomaa  paper  a  small  paid  Mlver- 
ttaement  by  the  new  citizen  which  tella  Ita 
own  eimple  but  touching  story.    It  reads: 

•Tto  my  Irlendj  who  were  unable  to  attend 
the  ceremony  when  I  became  a  dUaen  at  the 
O.S.  I  want  you  to  know  that  It  was  one  of 
the  happiest  momenU  of  my  Itle  and  that  I 
am  proud  and  thankful  for  my  American 
dttoenahlp." 

Ito  our  newly  fellow  Americana.  l>y  flrtue  of 
the  auOiocItT  vested  in  ua  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  VS.  Judge  Barka- 
dale  and  I.  M  US.  district  Judges,  administer 
to  you  the  oath  and  extend  the  hand  of  of- 
ficial welcome  to  each  and  everyone  of  you. 
We  welcome  you  aboard  our  ahlp  of  stau. 
It  la  an  old  ship  but  It  has  withstood  many 
■Maulta  from  without  and  within.  It  is  stUl 
sailing  ahead  stronger  and  greater  than  ever 
before,  and  as  you  ]otn  us  as  members  of  the 
crew  we  know  you  wlU  do  your  pert  In  puUlng 
oars. 

TIM  oouiae  that  our  ahlp  la  travelling  la 
that  which  lewla  to  a  greater  and  a  better 
JUe  for  the  people  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 


HUrqactte  Unhrcrutjr  Edacator  Detcribci 
New  Tuki  fw  At  VAuk  Unirerril; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


The  baalc  objectlvee  are  those  of  liberty 
and  freedom  and  JuaUce  for  people  every- 
where. 

TI»  ccBnpaSB  by  which  our  course  la 
charted  la  Unr.  because  It  la  only  through 
law  and  order  that  our  obJecUves  may  be 
achieved. 

Bow  attln(  it  is  that  the  bar  association 
of  the  commonwealth  have  aponsofed  thla 
program  In  reoogniaon  of  Law  Doy.  USA. 
T\)  the  bar  associations,  their  prealdenta.  to 
everyone  here — new  dOnns  and  all — the 
ooort  expreeaea  Its  sincere  appredaUon  for 
yonr  Inteivt  and  your  psirUdaUon  In  thla 
program. 

Law  Day  seeks  to  convey  to  Americans  of 
all  a«ee  a  deep  understanding  and  apprecla- 
tkm  of  their  heritage  of  Indlrtdual  freedom 
under  law:  to  dramaUae  to  the  Individual 
dtisvn  lu  meaning  In  terms  of  his  freedom 
to  pume^  own  destiny  within  a  frame- 
work of  laws  and  courts  which  teoognlae 
every  peraons  rights  as  equal.  Law  Day  la  a 
special  day  of  celebration  by  the  American 
people  in  appreciation  of  their  freedom  and 
liberty  under  the  law.  It  la  also  a  day  to  re- 
view In  each  of  our  lives  the  reeponslbUltles 
which  accompany  the  privileges  we  enjoy 
under  the  law. 

Id  the  mother  country  of  England  there 
Is  In  London  an  old  oourtJioiise  where  many 
of  the  famous  trials  of  England  have  been 
held  the  court  la  called  Old  Bailey"  and  It 
ta^  over  Ita  two  entrances  Inscriptions  which 
carry  a  challenging  meesage  to  ui  u  we  Join 
in  the  celebration  of  Law  Day. 

Over  one  entrance  are  the  words:  "Right 
lives  by  law  and  law  aubaUU  by  power." 

HOW  true  that  law  la  the  the  protector  of 
ttght  and  how  true  It  U  that  the  power  of 
our  great  NaUon  wUl  see  that  Uw  subelata. 
When  law  and  order  fall,  then  the  ahlp  of 
atate  will  flounder. 

Over  the  other  entrance  there  la  thla;  "The 
law  of  the  wise  Is  the  fountain  of  Juatloe." 
May  this  wisdom  of  the  law  which  baa  in 
our  Nation's  history  been  the  compass  for  our 
ship  of  state  continue  to  flow — ever  freab — 
ever  clear  and  ever  pure  to  the  end  that  we 
will  sail  on  toward  the  goal  of  a  greater,  a 
better  and  a  brUhter  America. 


or  wlacowaiN 
IN  THE  HOnsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  April  S,  1967 
Mr.  REDS8.     Mr.  Speaker,  James  B. 
Kelley  who  directs  tBe  program  of  con- 
tinuing education  which  Marquette  Uni- 
versity oBer»  to  the  residents  of  MU- 
waukee  Is  keetily   aware  of   the  many 
opportunities  now  awaiting  universities 
located  In  cities.  He  lists  them  In  the 
current,  spring  Issue  of  the  Marquette 
University  magazine. 
His  article  foUows: 
rACCLTT  FoauM:  TBI  Uaaait  TJKtvaiarrT 

(By  Jamea  B.  Kelley) 
(•'Faculiy  Forum"  in  a  regvUr  column 
Itature  tKat  presentJ  rinopofnfs  o/  Jfor- 
ouelfe  t/nii'er»«ii  faculty  Biemberj  on  loptcj 
related  <o  fleir  felds  o/  tfecinl  inlrrcil. 
HTHttn;  (n  f/iU  lJ«u!  U  lama  B.  Ktlte]/,  pro- 
/e$sor  o/  pHi/rla.  director  of  continuing  tdu- 
caMofi  oTxd  summer  teixtons  and  special  as- 
rtrtonf  <o  4lrtJii.r  Moeller.  MXTt  academic 
vice  president,  fn  the  latter  capacity,  tie  lioi 
(lie  major  rcjponeiWUlli  /or  planniad  and 
implementing  development  0/  the  wehr 
Science  Center,  rormer  deputy  adminittra- 
tor  o/  NeK  York  City,  Kelley  alio  »aj  held 
ptMts  leith  government  agencies  and  uni- 
versities.) 

The  urban  university  la  »  collection  of 
acholara  concerned  with  life  around  them. 
A  university  not  alive  to  the  problems  of 
the  mUleu  Ul  which  It  Uvea  la  becoming  an 
anachronism.  Whether  we  are  aclentleU. 
theologians,  phlloeophera.  hlatorlane.  lin- 
guists or  artists,  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  community  which  surroimda  us.  The 
greatest  service  the  scholar  can  render  Is  the 
improvement  of  Ufe  for  hU  fellowman. 

Recently  to  his  annual  report  to  the 
alumni,  the  dlsttogulahed  phydclst  and 
president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Oaylord  Hamwell,  said  that  the  contempor- 
ary role  of  the  American  unlveralty  "Is  out 
of  the  Ivory  tower  . . .  (American  unlveraltlea 
are)  no  longer  passive  filter  beds  through 
which  a  trickle  of  the  population  pasaea  to 
high  omce  or  high  renumeratlon  .  .  .  (Amer- 
ican universities)  are  centers  of  action  for 
the  solution  of  many  of  society's  pressing 
and  emerging  problems." 

This  la  todeed  what  all  lujlveiilUea  must 
be  and  It  U  especially  true  for  InaOtutlona 
like  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Marquette  Unlveralty  which  are  located  in 
such  major  clUes  as  Philadelphia  and  Mil- 
waukee The  people  in  urban  centers  have  a 
right  to  think  of  the  urban  unlverslUes  as 
part  of  the  community.  There  can  Be  none 
of  the  "town  and  gown"  bualneee  such  as 
occured  In  some  of  the  smaller  cltlee  where 
famous  unlveialtles  are  located,  le.  pnifceton 
atudents  versus  of  the  people  of  Princeton 
and  Tale  studenu  versus  the  city  of  New 
Haven. 

In  every  large  city  across  the  country,  there 
U  a  desire  to  Involve  the  Inatltutlons  of 
higher  learning  more  Intimately  to  the  prob- 
lema  which  face  the  dtles.  A  few  genera- 
tions ago  It  was  common  pracUce  to  set  up 
spedal  ooUeges  eipressly  aimed  at  devel- 
optog  belter  agricultural  methods  and  tech- 
nlquea.  Out  of  these  schools  not  only  emerged 
much  of   the  scientific   farming  we   know 


today,  but  also  research  and  etudlea  which 
Improved  both  animal  and  human  Ufe.  which 
helped  to  build  stronger  bodlea  to  our  chil- 
dren and  which  saved  the  Uv*a  of  mlUlona 
of  people. 

But  things  change.  The  food  problem  to 
the  United  States,  at  least.  Is  to  a  great 
extent  solved;  we  do  not  know  all  the  agri- 
cultural answers— we  never  will  I — but  we  do 
know  enough  of  them  to  see  our  rural  and 
farm  populaUon  diminishing  almost  w>  the 
vanlahtog  potot,  whUe  our  urban  popula- 
tion Is  swelling  to  the  point  of  explosion. 
Somehow  the  notion  of  great  universities 
being  devoted  to  the  study  and  soluuon  of 
urban  problems  does  not  strike  such  a  widely 
responsive  chord  In  legislative  breasts  as  did 
the  building  of  agricultural  coUegee  a  century 
ago.  A  city's  problems  are  thought  of  as  Ita 
own.  not  the  state's  nor  the  nation's. 

But  la  thla  true?  Is  not  the  physical,  eco- 
nomic and  mental  health  of  the  areaa  which 
will  shortly  embrace  ninety  percent  of  our 
populaUona  Just  as  Important  as  the 
strength  we  needed  to  develop  and  colotUze 
our  land  In  the  Btat  place?  Can  we  for  long 
conttoue  to  treat  the  great  laboratories  of 
our  cltlea  as  something  not  quite  totellectual 
enough  to  warrant  the  Ume  and  effort  of 
aenoua  acholan?  Can  our  pubUc  ofllcUIa 
write  off  urban  problems  aa  none  of  their 
business  so  long  as  these  problems  are  not 
on  their  doorxtepa? 

T6e  eflectlveneaa  of  any  program  devel- 
oped at  Marquette  wUl  be  no  greater  than 
the  tovolvement  of  the  total  unlveralty, 
Marquette  cannot  feel  that  It  Is  the  respon- 
BlblUty  of  any  one  area  of  the  university  to 
worry  about  the  community,  while  the  rest 
of  the  unlveralty  la  free  to  go  about  Ita  bual- 
ncss  undisturbed.  The  entire  faculty  and 
administration  must  be  conUnually  and  con- 
tinuously disturbed  about  the  oondlUons  to 
the  world  today— the  world  outside  of  Mar- 
quette's very  own  doors. 

There  can  be  no  solution  to  world  prob- 
lema.  while  local  problems  remato  un- 
touched. The  day  of  the  grand  laolatlon  for 
the  university  Is  gone.  The  quiet  halla  muat 
be  ttoglng  with  all  kinds  of  turmoil  and 
distress  and  dlsaatlafactlon.  The  world  needs 
desperately  to  be  remade  and  what  better 
place  for  beginning  such  a  project  than  In 
unlveralty  halls? 

The  night  of  the  scholar  Into  the  past  Is 
nothtog  but  jm  ew^ape  from  reality.  We,  at 
Marquette,  must  be  toterested  to  helptog 
end  working  with  everyone  from  the  house- 
wife who  desires  the  cultural  courses  of  study 
she  feels  she  missed  and  always  wanted,  to 
the  engineer  who  needs  to  know  what  la  the 
state  of  his  art  as  of  thla  moment,  to  the 
youngster  to  a  ghetto  who  needs  the  motiva- 
tion which  changes  the  dropout  to  the  In- 
terested student,  to  the  professional  man 
who  looks  to  the  urban  unlveralty  for  the 
conferences  and  aemlnars  necessary  to  him 
and  to  his  profession,  to  the  poets,  compos- 
ers and  thlnkera  who  cannot  command  the 
audience  required  for  commercial  appear- 
ances This.  then.  U  what  we  can  and  should 
be  doing  at  Marquette,  but  only  If  It  Is  a 
university  effort. 

The  areas  in  which  every  major  dty  needs 
In-depth  asalstance  from  outside  sources  are 
numerous,  but  a  tew  examplea  might  serve 
to  point  out  what  Marquette  can  do. 

1  Planning.  Planning  In  a  modem  dty  Ls 
more  than  building  highways;  It  Is  where  to 
build  highways  so  that  they  wui  be  not  only 
utilitarian  but  win  also  add  (It  U  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  new  highway  does  not  de- 
tract; It  must  add.)  to  the  city's  appear- 
ance. Planning  la  more  than  building 
schools;  it  la  where  to  buUd  schools  so  that 
ghettos  win  not  be  either  reinforced  or  be- 
gun.  Planning  le  more  than  setting  aside 
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residential  area«,  whether  for  slagle  or  mul- 
tiple dwelllngB:  It  Is  arrmnging  sucb  *xt%B  ixi 
t«rTna  of  employment,  traiuportatlon  imd 
Khools  BO  tbat  proper  balance  exUtt. 

2.  Sociology.  The  urban  soctologUt  U  race<l 
«ith  luch  problemj  aa  the  sociological  struc- 
ture of  the  family  In  the  urban  community, 
sociology  and  the  school  (Schools  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  Junior  high  levels,  at  least,  are 
frequently  more  sociological  than  educa- 
tional insUtutlons).  sociology  and  the  law, 
sociological  behavior  patterns  In  urban  com- 
munities, and  sociology  and  the  courts  (Is 
legal  training  enough  for  Judges  In  family, 
children  or  domeetJc  relations  courts?) . 

3.  Politiail.  The  poUUcal  scientist  In  the 
urb&n  community  bns  a  particularly  rich 
strllLe  available  If  he  will  but  look.  Concepts 
of  urban  governments  are  changing.  CMUes 
are  being  geographically,  economically  and 
•oclologlcally  replaced  by  r^ons.  but  politi- 
cally each  little  duchy  is  being  guarded  by 
a  Jealous  grand  duke.  There  are  no  looaJ 
problems,  only  regional  or  metropolitan 
problems. 

CXmcepts  of  tovemment.  power  atruc- 
tures— every  dty  and  every  o(»nmunlty  has 
Its  power  structure  which  li  frequently  an 
Invlalble  government^~and  representation  ot 
dtlsens  needs  to  be  examined  and  reviewed. 
The  cl*y  of  the  ai«  century  Is  only  88  years 
away,  but  political  and  ^vemmental  struc- 
tures are  operating  in  early  I&th  century 
fashion.  As  cities  grow,  how  do  we  keep 
effective  dlsenfr&nchlsement  from  happening 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  because 
they  feel  that  the  very  enormity  of  the  syt- 
iems  and  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
eliminate  them?  How  can  a  city  retain  Integ- 
rity while  It  must  look  more  and  more  to  the 
state  and  federal  governments  for  help? 

One  could  go  oo.  but  this  gives  some  Idea 
of  where  and  how  the  urban  university 
should  be  Involved.  We  have  started  at  Mar- 
quette in  some  areas,  but  we  have  only 
started.  Our  seminar  on  "Touth.  Community 
and  the  Law,"  our  "Social  Controversies"  se- 
ries, our  "Institute  on  Medlco-Uoral  Prob- 
Ions,"  and  our  work  under  the  Technical 
Bervlces  Act  are  some  instances.  But  the  poa- 
Blbllltlea  are  great.  Professor  Charles  Abmnu, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Urban  Develop- 
ment at  Columbia  University  said  recently: 
"Universities  sustain  a  city's  culture  and 
commerce  by  continually  supplying  talent 
for  public  and  private  service.  They  provide 
the  entire  Intellectual  base  of  urban  life,  as 
weU  as  eseentlal  akuis." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or   WKW   TOBK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  received  a  letter  from  William 
A.  Haskell,  who  U  the  loyalty  day  chair- 
man ot  Watervliet  City  Post  No.  729  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  In  my 
district. 

This  letter,  explaining  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Loyalty  Day.  makes  a  very 
clear  commitment  to  the  type  patriotism 
all  of  us  can  Join  In  supporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
Z  insert  the  letter  in  the  Record: 

VPW    Watzxvljxt  Cttt   Post  No.   729. 

Watervliet.  NY 
Loyalty  Day  was  started  37  years  ago  by 
the  V,P.W.  and  was  recognised  and  passed 
Into  law  by  Ooocnaa  In  l»ft8  aa  "a  q>ecl*l 


day"  for  the  prodamatlOD  and  meanings  of 
man's  rights  to  freedom. 

The  Intent  of  the  American. patriots  who 
began  this  annual  observance  of  parading 
and  flying  tbe  American  flag  In  unison  was 
to  discredit  subversive  groups  who  were  tint- 
ing and  dishonoring  American  streets  with 
hate  campaign. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  founders  of  Loyalty 
Day.  as  It  is  ours  in  the  Albany  Co.  V.P.W.. 
that  to  raise  the  Stars  &  Stripes  May  1st.  is 
to  associate  ourselves  with  the  concepts  of 
liberty    and    the    dignities    guaranteed    our 
peoplee  by  law  of  the  land.     And  too.  that 
these  beliefs  ihall  not  and  will  not  ever  be 
taken  from  us;  lees  we  forget,  on  every  con- 
tinent and  every  sea.  Americans  have  proven 
their  loyalty  and  love  of  country  in  blood. 
Wm.  A.  Haskclx.. 
Albany    County    VPW.    Loyalty    Day 
Chairman. 


New  HgTta:  God  Md  Wv  at  Yale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMJlRSS 

OP 

HON.  DONAU)  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNWrnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
Wednesday  Mr.  James  Reston  sp<^e  In 
his  New  York  Times  column  of  some  of 
his  experiences  at  Yale.  His  depiction 
of  the  ferment  he  found  over  the  Viet- 
nam dilemma,  and  specifically  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  Strobe  Talbott. 
the  chairman  of  the  Yale  News,  reminded 
me  of  what  I  had  beard  about  Kingman 
Brewster,  Jr. — Yale's  current  president — 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Yale  News. 

In  doing  some  research  I  was  amazed 
to  find  an  article  written  by  Kingman 
Brewster.  Jr..  and  his  counterpart  on  the 
Harvard  Crimson,  Spenser  Klaw.  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  In  1940.  In  this  article 
I  foi^id  tbe  same  expression  of  concern 
over  "the  moral  proposition"  of  a  demo- 
cratic country's  involvement  in  a  "trans- 
oceanic war"  as  we  hear  today  about 
Vietnam. 

For  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
Inserting  In  the  Record  Mr.  Reston's  col- 
umn of  AprU  26  and  a  copy  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  article. 

And  finally.  I  am  offering  for  Insertion 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Reston's  column  of  October 
17,  1965,  in  which  he  expresses  a  concern 
over  the  effect  the  demonstrations  are 
having  In  our  pursuit  of  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. General  Westmoreland  today  is 
being  criticized  for  saying  such  things  as 
"they— the  demonstrators — are  not  pro- 
moting peace  but  postponing  It" — these 
are  the  words  of  James  Reston  of  Octo- 
ber 17, 1065. 

The  three  articles  follow: 
(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.  36.  1967) 
New  Havxm:  Ooo  and  Wa>  at  Tale 
(By  Jamee  Realon) 

New  Hatkn,  Conh,.  April  3S — This  iB  the 
time  of  year  when  high  school  seniors  are 
told  what  college  they  can  attend,  and  when 
college  seniors  make  their  plans  for  graduate 
school  and  marriage,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant graduate  school  ot  all.  But  this 
year  It  is  different. 

Tale  University  accepted  1.450  men  out  of 
6.100  applicants  this  week  for  the  freehman 
class  in  September,  and  flUed  the  ranks  oC 


Iti  graduate  schools,  but  the  military  draft 
law  Is  being  changed,  and-  neither  the  new 
college  freshmen  nor  the  prospective  gradu- 
ate students  really  know  where  they  are. 
Tale  has  accepted  them,  but  ao  may  Uncle 
8am.  who  demands  priority  even  over  Yale. 

THX  CONTUCT 

This  makes  a  difference.  The  flowering 
trees  are  blooming  in  tbe  college  courtyards 
In  New  Haven  aa  usual,  but  this  lovely  stone 
sanctuary  Is  not  so  secure  as  usual.  The 
men  coming  Into  Tale  as  undergraduates 
and  tbe  men  going  out  of  Tale  no  longer 
have  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be 
drafted  Into  the  Army.  So  the  conversation 
here  1b  at>out  the  draft,  Vietnam.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  the  relationships  of  the  student 
and  the  university  to  tbe  nation  In  a  time 
of  war. 

It  Is  exhilarating  conversation.  And  dis- 
turbing. Anybody  who  thinks  the  antl-Vlet- 
nam  protest  movement  Is  limited  to  the 
kooky  fringe  of  weirdies  and  be&rdies  should 
come  to  Tale.  This  has  never  been  a  furnace 
of  rebeUlon.  It  la  supposed  to  be  the  Ivy 
League  headquarters  of  the  opulent  squares: 
a  respectable,  traditional,  coaching  school  for 
future  captains  of  industry  and  sub-Cabinet 
offlcen  In  Washington,  but  It  Is  obviously 
troubled  these  days.  If  not  rebellious. 

THB   Ajm-WAaHZXaTQN    MOOD 

In  two  days  of  oonveraatlon  bare  this  re- 
porter has  not  heard  a  single  question 
sympathetlo  to  the  Administration's  policy 
In  Vietnam,  or  to  President  Johnson.  Amcmg 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  senior  class,  there 
Is  a  kind  of  melancholy  acceptance  of  mili- 
tary service,  but  among  the  brllUant  spedal- 
ists  of  the  lower  classes  the  spirit  of  anxious 
dissent  Is  obvious. 

They  are  asking  two  questions:  Why  should 
an  Increasingly  secular  or  nonrellgloua  na- 
tion Insist  that  a  religious  and  pacifist  con- 
viction be  the  only  legal  Justification  for 
avoiding  military  service?  And  why  must  a 
man  be  against  all  wars  of  any  kind  to  be 
excused  from  risking  his  Ufe  In  a  particular 
war,  meaning  Vietnam? 

p wpxmos  A  np ATI  DiaaE>rr 

Tale  Is  not  only  arguing  about  these  things, 
but  some  of  tbe  undergraduate  leaders  here, 
notably  Strobe  Talbott,  the  thoughtful  young 
chairman  of  The  Tale  News,  arA  trying  to 
get  other  unlveralty  leaders  of  the  country 
to  organhGe  In  order  to  support  a  policy  of 
noorellglotis  Inuuunlty  from  serrlce  in  par- 
ticular wars. 

It  to  Interesting  to  talk  to  these  serious  and 
In  general  conservative  young  umversity 
leaders  at  Tale  at  a  moment  when  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
In  Vietnam  is  saying  In  New  Tork :  "The  mag- 
nificent men  and  women  I  command  In  Viet- 
nam have  earned  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

"I  do  not  want  to  help  pUlory  the  present 
Administration,"  Strobe  Talbott  of  the  Tale 
News  said  here  this  week.  "I  am  interested 
to  see  if  there  are  new  means  and  attitudes 
by  which  this  university — and  hence  the  uni- 
versity community  in  general — can  make  dis- 
cussion less  polemical  and  more  meaningful. 
and  at  the  same  time  help  the  search  for 
peace." 

Yet,  despite  this  generous  youthful  spirit, 
Strobe  Talbott  is  obviously  In  troubled  revolt 
against  the  policy  of  his  Government  in  Viet- 
nam. General  Westmoreland  defined  the  war 
there  as  "a  single  all-Fwrvading  confronta- 
tion In  which  the  fate  of  the  people  ol 
Vietnam,  the  independence  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  the  future  of  the  emerging 
□atlons.  sa  well  as  the  reputation  and  the 
very  honor  of  our  country  are  at  stake." 

Tbe  Strobe  l^botu  at  Tale,  serious.  Ideal- 
istic, patriotic,  progressive  Republican  types. 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  first  to  reepood  to 
General  Westmoreland's  noble  appeal,  but 
they  don't.  Ttuy  an  not  mamtilng  In  tbe 
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utl-Vletnun  pmriKlM.  but  thej  are  dment- 
Ing  and  thi  dluent  ot  thU  cl««n-cut  aolemn. 
ml<idle-clii«  crowd  of  campus  leadera  may 
be  much  more  important  than  the  •Ign- 
carrying  prote»t«ra  on  the  front  page*. 

General  Westmoreland  said  In  New  York 
this  week  that  he  was  "dismayed"  by  what 
be  called  "recent  unpatriotic  acu  at  home  " 
But  his  problem  u  not  with  the  compara- 
tively smaU  group  of  public  sign-carriers.  It 
ll  with  the  moderate  middle-claas  charac- 
ters at  such  aonre»oluuonary  places  oa 
Tale  who  want  to  believe,  but  simply  do  not 
accept,  the  Administration's  ot  General 
Westmoreland's  eiplanatlon  of  the  war 


I  Prom    the 


(By 


September 


to  our  siae  and  resources  we  cosne 
being  nationally  seU-rellant.  Therefore.  whUe 
we  know  that  these  Ideals  have  not  been  f  uUy 
realized  for  millions  of  Americans,  still  we  are 
more  aware  than  ever  before  that  we  have  a 
better  chance  of  achieving  them  here  than 
anywhere  else.  This  conviction,  as  well  aa 
our  natural  alleguince.  compeU  us  to  put  the 
United  States  first  In  our  loyalties 

We  acknowledge  the  challenge  to  defend 
America  In  the  Amerlcaa  as  the  test  of  our 
patriotism  and  courage.  But  we  can  by  no 
sundard  accept  the  defense  of  England  as 
the  oufomafic  measure  of  our  loyalty  to 
American  Ideals  The  cause  of  ones  own 
country  comes  before  that  of  another.  We 
do  not  condemn  Engllahmea  for  feeUng  the 
same  way  In  the  case  of  echlopla,  China,  or 
Spain,  but  we  do  claim  that  same  right  to  put 
allegiance  to  our  own  nation  above  all  else. 


racy  Impossible.  We  have  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  scare  lelt  by  our  last  effort 
abroad,  little  aa  It  was  In  comparison  with 
the  demands  of  victory  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. We  see  no  hope  lor  believing 
that  the  gigantic  task  of  tiatlonal  demobUtta- 
tlon  and  reconstruction  after  a  prolonged 
toul  war  could  be  accomplished,  if  at  all.  by 
democratic  means. 

And  Aost  of  all.  Intervention  seems  to  us 
a  fantastic  moral  proposition.  The  lesson 
of  the  last  war  writes  too  plainly  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  devastation  and  hatred  of 
wholesale  war  does  not  come  any  promise  of 
a  fair  peace  or  a  lasting  order  What  Is  there 
to  lead  us  to  believe  that,  even  U  we  were 
victorious,  we  should  not  have  to  face  the 
resurgence  of  old  prejudices  and  the  creation 
of  new  ones  beyond  our  understanding  and 
control,   all  of  which   would   mean   another 


Atlantic    Uonthly 
19401 
Wc  Stand  Haas 
Kingman    Brewster.    Jr.. 
Klawi 
In  his  Open  better   to  American   Dnder  ,  .     , 

wraduatee  which   appeared   In   the   AlUtntU      founded.     It  would  be  Juat  as  unfair  for  us 

MontHlv  tat  August    Mr    Arnold  Whltrldge      to  conclude  from  Mr.  Whltrldges  Interven-      tallty  of  war  „,.„..„. 

«*^   hta    mmfnTtlon    and    consternation      Uonist  stand  that  he  cared  more  for  England  The  alternative,  we  admit    »  not  pleassnt 

iSn  man,  voSwrcltlaeni  Should  oppoe.      than   for  his  own  country      Such  ca.ul.tr,'     lo  contemplate.  If  w.  do  not  "fj'  °°"  »°^ 
V^!  "--*f.'.L^°f™  rlTir,™™.      T^iTl.      and  acrimony  seem  to  us  as  unworthy  ss  they      G„many  Is  victorious.  It  means  that  we  ahall 

are  unjuat  be  stripped  of  our  outpoeu  In  Europe  and 

Juat  as  our  allegiance  to  our  own  country      sua]!   probably  have  to  ^'tf'j^^_',~"  .". 


and    Spenctr      jj^    whitrldges  conclusion  that  thU  means  war  in  a  generation  or  two.  Tiie  Dasia  oi  an 

we    'have   no   sympathy    for   the  AlUee"   or  our    beUefa— the    respect    (or    the    Inherent 

•condone    the    crimes   of    Germany"    U    un-  «Iue  and  dignity  of  the   individual— would 

"        '  be  lost  the  world  over  in  the  imperaonal  bru- 


Amerlcan  interrentlon  in  Europe.  TTito  is 
a  sentiment  with  which  we  have  become  very 
ramUlar  in  the  laat  few  months.  We  heard 
It  at  commencement  time,  we  have  read  It 
In  Irate  letters  from  prominent  alumni,  and 
we  have  seen  It  on  the  editorial  page*  of 
Eastern  newspapers  But  our  efforts  to 
weather  this  storm  of  protest  hfive  been 
reenforce<l  by  the  knowledge  that  for  once 
we  of  the  Ivled  walls  and  cloistered  walks 
are  in  agreement  with  the  great  majority  cd 
Americana  of  all  ages.  In  tact,  we  cannot 
see  why  Mr.  Whltridge  has  challenged  the 
loyalty  and  faith  of  undergraduates  while 
he  has  not  questioned  the  Ideals  or  courage 
of  hla  contemporary  opponents,  from  Herbert 
Hoover  to*  John  L.  Lewis,  However,  since  he 
has  been  gracious  enough  to  clothe  his  in- 
dictment In  question  form,  he  should  be 
answered:  though  It  la  Just  as  Impossible  for 
us  to  speaJt  for  all  those  who  would  have  to 
fight  thU  war  as  it  la  for  Mr.  Whltrldge  to 
represent  all  those  who  fought  the  last  one. 
As  Mr.  Whltrldge  has  noted,  people  of  our 
age  are  reluctant  to  parade  their  ideals  In 
public.  This  Is  partly  so  because  we  know 
the  inAdequacy  of  words  and  have  seen  right- 
eous phrases  so  often  used  to  hide  selfish 
expediency  or  to  misguide  sincerity.  Also,  we 
took  It  for  granted  that  our  ideals  were  part 
of  a  faith  common  to  all  Americans,  and  we 
sun  think  so.  But  If  we  are  a&ked  "Where 
do  you  sUnd?"  we  cannot  reply  without  try- 
ing ar«  to  make  clear  the  beliefs  underlying 
otu-  position. 

The  basis  of  these  beliefs,  and  presumably 
of  Ur.  Whltrldges.  Is  a  regard  for  the  value 
of  human  beings  and  a  respect  for  their  In- 
;  berent  dignity.  Por  all  the  impersonality 
and  standard  laat  ion  of  o\ir  time,  we  believe 
that  Individuals  have  an  intrinsic  import- 
ance which  transcends  their  wealth,  their 
pbyalcal  value,  or  their  usefulness  to  us. 
In  abort,  we  think  that  man  Is  an  end  in 
bimself.  The  rest  of  our  pollUcat  and  social 
Idesls  are  built  on  this  estimate  of  the  in- 
dividual We  care  about  these  ways  and  form^ 
which  give  people  the  greatest  scope  for  their 
development  Specifically,  we  believe  in  the 
concept  of  freedom  tiecause  it  allows  each 
person  to  realize  hU  own  particular  potenti- 
alities. We  believe  in  the  insutution  of  De- 
mocracy because  It  permits  all  to  take  part 
in  shaping  the  common  destiny. 

Almost  everywhere  now  except  on  this  con- 
tinent these  beliefs  are  abstract  ideals  only 
If  they  are  allowed  to  be  thought  of  at  all 
Because  we  ore  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  more  than  that  for  us.  Our  nation 
U  the  only  one  which  has  been  dedicated  to 
these  Ideals  from  lU  origin  Ours  is  the  only 
nation  whose  entire  population  Is  made  up  of 
people  who  are  cltlrens  because  they  oc  their 
Kncestors  repudiated  hAte  and  (:^>pfea«loo  in 
order  to  live  by  these  principles.  And  thanks 


comes  before  our  sympathy  for  Britain,  so 
too  our  Idealism  does  not  permit  us  to  betray 
the  principles  themselves  merely  tor  the 
thrill  in  what  Mr  Whltrldge  calls  "defying 
horror  and  in  enduring  the  rending  of  the 
heart."  In  simpler  terms,  we  reject  the  glorl- 
fic-atlon  of  war  in  itself.  Perhaps  there  lies 
the  greatest  difference  between  ua  and  our 
German  contemporaries,  whose  highest  Ideal 
U  Blut  und  BhTf  We  will  not  fight  just  for 
the  sake  of  fighting:  but  convince  us  that 
war  18  the  best  means  oT  serving  our  Ameri- 
can ideuls  and  we  will  follow  you  anywhere. 
Here,  essentially.  Is  the  question  at  issue: 
Can  we  best  preserve  our  American  Ideals  by 
entering  the  war  abroad?  Those  who  Insist 
that  the  issue  is  one  of  dltterence  of  faith 
and  degree  of  courage  are  avoiding  the  ques- 
tion. Those  who  condemn  the  use  of  rea- 
son and  historical  experienee  as  "arrested 
skepticism"  are  merely  hindering  us  from 
arriving  at  the  right  answer* 

Whatever  the  answer,  the  prospect  la  not 
pleasant.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  the 
consequences  of  total  war.  On  the  ^ther 
we  are  faced  with  the  consequences  of  Ger- 
man victory  in  Europe.  And  Just  as  no  one 
can  claim  that  his  answer  holds  a  pleasant 
promise,  so  nobody  can  pretend  to  know 
with    any   certainty    what    may    happen 


Pa^EftSl  It  means  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  count  on  the  British  fleet.  In  short,  we 
shall  be  left  alone  without  support  ouuide 
of  this  hemisphere.  Even  here  our  Job  will 
be  mode  more  deBBcult.  for  a  corteliaed  Eu- 
rope would  be  able  to  offer  more  trade  to 
South  America  than  we  could.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  situaUon.  we  should  have  to 
rely  on  ourselves  alone  for  our  survival. 

Yet  we  choose  this  course  of  noninterven- 
tion We  take  our  stand  here  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  precarious  as  It  H.  because  »t 
least  it  offers  a  chance  for  the  maintenance 
of  all  the  things  we  care  about  in  America, 
while  war  abroad  would  mean  their  cerUln 
extinction.  We  would  not  say  that  there  is 
a  good  chance— merely  that  there  is  a  greater 
chance— ot  preserving  American  democracy 
by  keeping  out  of  war.  Even  if  you  dismiss 
the  possibility  that  Germany  would  not  want 
to  dominate  lis.  oil  is  not  lost  We  have  the 
moral  advantage  of  the  defensive  position 
We  have  the  superior  strength  of  resouroes 
undrained  by  the  demands  of  total  warfare 
Our  stand  here  does  not  mean  a  submis- 
sion to  "the  technique  of  nonreslstaace. 
which  implies  acoepung  a  Naal-domlnated 
universe."  Rather  we  Insist  that  America 
make  Itself  suoog  enough  to  repulse  any  in- 
vader who  might  attack.     It  may  be  that  our 
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either  case.     The  situation   holds  loo  many      youth  gives  us  an  unreasonable  faith  in  wnai 
Imponderables  to  allow  anyone  to  set  htm-     America  can  do.     But  when  we  see  all  that 


self  up  as  an  omniscient  prophet  We  can 
rely  only  on  our  own  interpretation  of  the 
present  and  our  estimate  of  future  proba- 
bUities 

Weighing  the  alternatives  In  the  light  of 
what  little  we  have  to  go  on.  we  hold  that 
there  is  a  greoter  chance  of  maintaining  our 
American  ideals  by  retraining  from  active 
participation  in  the  war  abroad.  Interven- 
tion has  from  the  outset  aeemed  to  us  a 
fantastic  mitiCory  proposition.  For  Immedi- 
ate Bctlon  we  have  notblng  to  fight  with 
which  would  subsUntlolly  alter  the  Euro- 
pean situation  By  the  time  we  could  be 
ready  for  effective  action,  war  against  Oer- 
matiy  would  mean  an  attempt  to  conquer  a 
whole  continent  dominated  by  a  nation 
whose  entire  stock  of  men  and  materials  has 
been  organized  tor  military  ends  for  the  past 
seven  years.  We  should  be  committed  to  a 
transoceanic  war  of  aggression  with  no  end 
in  sight. 

And  what  of  the  things  we  should  be  fight- 
ing for?  Democracy  and  freedom  would  ob- 
viously have  to  be  scuttled.  That  would  not 
matter  so  much  If  there  were  some  prospect 
of  their  restoration  after  the  war.  But  even 
If  we  had  the  promise  of  the  men  In  power. 
eoDdltiona  would  make  th«  return  of  democ- 


man  has  ochleved  In  science  and  industry  for 
private  gain  alone,  we  have  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  America  can  save  Itself  by  calling 
upon  the  tremendous  material  resources  and 
human  genius  for  producUon  which  have 
made  this  nation  the  industrial  leader  of  the 
world.  Of  course,  national  defense  cannot  be 
a  money-making  proposition.  Simllorly  we 
cannot  count  on  cooperation  in  South  Amer- 
ica without  giving  up  the  advantages  of  eco- 
nomic Imperialism.  And  perhaps  most  dif- 
ficult ot  all  is  the  task  of  renewing  faith  In 
our  Ideals  by  making  them  real  to  more  peo- 
ple. It  cannot  be  done  by  mere  words;  it 
cannot  be  done  by  a  naUonal  witch  hunt  in 
the  name  of  Amerloanlsro.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  making  democracy  work.  If  we  fall 
In  this,  we  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  Nazi 
strategy  of  "divide  ond  conquer  "  We  do  not 
say  we  will  do  all  this,  we  merely  say  that  we 
can  Even  then  there  Is  no  guarantee  of  se- 
curity But  we  choose  this  effort  and  this  risk, 
tor  in  them  we  see  the  only  posslbtUty  o*  pee- 
serviHR  wliat  now  is  in  the  moat  real  sense 
"this  liLSt  best  hope  on  earth." 

We  are  young.  In  the  light  of  a  greater 
inspiration  or  a  hlgtisr  wisdom  we  are  ready 
to  obange  our  ideals  or  our  conclusions.  But 
we  shall  be  shamed  out  of  neither. 


Washington:  Tub  SnTpmmr   or 

iMmXIBENCB 

(By  James  Rcston) 

Washincton,  October  16. — It  Is  not  easy, 
but  let  us  assume  that  all  the  student  dem- 
onstrators against  the  war  Ln  Vietnam  are 
everything  they  say  they  are;  sincerely  for 
an  honorable  peace;  troubled  by  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  civil  population  of  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam:  genuinely  afraid  that 
we  may  be  trapped  into  a  hopeless  war  with 
China;  and  worried  about  the  power  of  the 
President  and  the  Pentagon  and  the  pugna- 
cious bawling  patriotism  of  many  Influential 
men  in  the  Congress. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  it.  In  a  world  of 
accidents  and  nuclear  weapons  and  damn 
fools,  even  a  dreaming  pacifist  has  to  be 
answered.  And  men  who  want  peace,  defy 
the  Government,  and  demonstrate  for  the 
support  of  the  Congress,  are  not  only  within 
their  rights  but  must  be  beard. 

THK    PASAOOX 

The  trouble  Is  that  they  are  Inadvertently 
working  against  all  the  things  they  want,  and 
creating  all  the  things  they  fear  the  most. 
They  are  not  promoting  peace  but  postponing 
It.  They  are  not  persuading  the  President 
or  the  Congress  to  end  the  w^ar.  but  deceiv- 
ing Ho  Cht-Mlnh  and  General  Glap  Into  pro- 
longing It.  They  are  not  proving  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  university  community  but  un- 
fortunately bringing  It  Into  serious  question. 

When  President  Johnson  was  stubbornly 
refusing  to  define  his  war  alms  In  Vietnam, 
and  rejecting  all  thought  of  a  negotiated 
settlement,  the  student  objectors  had  a 
point,  and  many  of  us  here  in  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  and  the  Washington  politi- 
cal community  supported  them,  but  they  are 
now  out  of  date.  Tbey  are  making  news,  but 
they  are  not  making  sense. 

BXAkT    or    TBS    FIOBLKM 

The  problem  of  peace  now  lies  not  tn 
Wsshlnston  but  In  Hanoi,  and  probably  the 
most  reliable  source  of  Information  In  the 
Western  World  about  what  is  going  on  there 
Is  the  Canadian  representative  on  the  Viet- 
nam International  Control  Commission,  Blair 
Seaborn. 

He  files  regularly  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
capital  with  the  Polish  and  Indian  members 
of  that  commission,  and  he  is  personally  in 
favor  of  an  honorable  negotiated  peace  in 
Vietnam.  He  is  a  cultivated  man  and  a  pro- 
fesalonal  diplomat.  He  knows  all  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made,  probably  In  more  detail 
than  all  the  professors  In  all  the  teach-ins 
In  all  the  universities  of  this  country.  What 
be  finds  In  Hanoi,  however.  Is  a  total  mis- 
conception of  American  policy,  and.  particu- 
larly, a  powerful  conviction  among  Commu- 
nist officials  there  that  the  antiwar  demon- 
strations and  editorials  In  the  UnKed  States 
win  force  the  American  Government  to  give 
up  the  fight. 

Not  even  the  conscientious  objectors  on 
the  picket  lines  m  this  country  really  be- 
lieve that  they  have  the  power  or  the  sup- 
port to  bring  about  any  such  result,  but 
Hanoi  apparently  believes  It  and  for  as  In- 
teresting reason. 

Ho  Chi  Mlhb  and  the  other  Communist 
leaders  In  Hanoi  remember  that  they  de- 
feated the  French  In  Vietnam  between  1050 
and  1059  at  least  partly  t>ecause  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war  inside  France.  The 
Communists  won  the  propaganda  battle  in 
Paris  before  they  won  the  military  battle 
at  Olenblenphu. 

COtTMTINO    OM    PEOnST 

Now  they  think  they  see  the  same  surge 
of  protest  working  a^lnst  the  Government 
In  Washington,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Seaborn 
says  to  the  contrary.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  challenge  American  air.  naval  or  even 
ground  power  effectively  since  midsummer 
In  South  Vietnam,  but  tbey  apparently  still 
have  the  h<^>e  that  the  demonstraUons 
against  the  Jobosofi  administration  in  the 


United  States  will  In  the  end  |:lve  them  the 
victory  they  cannot  achieve  on  the  battle- 
field. 

So  the  Communists  reject  the  negotia- 
tions the  demonstrators  In  the  United  States 
want.  They  reject  the  negotiations  the 
American  Government  has  offered,  and  the 
demonstrator  are  protesting,  not  against  the 
nation  that  la  conttnulnt;  the  war  but  against 
their  own  country  that  is  offering  to  m&ke 
peace. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  Is  creating  an  ugly 
situation  here  in  Washington.  Instead  of 
winning  allies  in  the  Congress  to  change 
the  Johnson  policy,  the  demonstrators  are 
encouraging  the  ver>'  war  psychology  tbey 
denounce. 

wooNG  oBJBcmres 

Senator  Stennis,  of  Mississippi,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
Is  now  demanding  thst  the  administration 
pull  up  the  antldraft  movement  "by  the 
roots  and  grind  it  to  blU." 

Honest  conscientious  objectors  are  b^lng 
confused  with  unconscientious  objectors, 
hangers-on.  intellectual  graduate  school 
draft-dodgers,  and  rent-a-crown  boobs  who 
will  demonstrate  for  or  against  anything. 
And  the  universities  and  the  Government's 
policy  are  being  hurt  in   the  process. 

So  there  are  now  all  kinds  of  investiga- 
tions going  on  or  being  planned  to  find  out 
who  and  what  are  behind  all  tbese  demon- 
strations on  the  campuses  It  is  a  paradoxi- 
cal situation,  for  it  Is  working  not  for  Intelli- 
gent objective  analysis  of  the  problem,  which 
the  university  community  of  the  Nation  Is 
supposed  to  represent,  not  for  peace,  which 
the  demonstrators  are  demanding,  but  In 
both  cases  for  precisely  the  opposite. 


Miami  Conacil  for  the  Continninc  Edu- 
cation of  Women  Celebrates  First 
Annrrerftary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLOaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaii,  May  I,  1967 

Mr.  FASCKT.I.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Council  (or  the  Continuing  Education  of 
Women  In  Miami,  Fla.,  h&s  juft  com- 
pleted Its  first  year  In  operation  and  has 
compiled  a  most  Impressive  record  in  tills 
sbort  time. 

The  program,  which  Is  financed  partly 
by  Federal  funds  under  Utle  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  partly  by  In- 
dividual and  community  contributions, 
is  designed  to  encourage  women  to  con- 
tinue their  education  at  all  levelii  through 
resources  In  the  community.  The  coun- 
cil serves  as  an  Information  and  referral 
center  to  a£si.9t  women  In  availing  them- 
selves of  educational  resources  In  aca- 
demic, vocational  and  self-Improvement 
fields  In  the  community. 

Tht  council  has  already  conducted  a 
number  of  worlcsfaops  In  conjunction 
with  other  community  groups.  iXKlud- 
Ing  the  University  of  Miami,  and  has  had 
contact  with  798  women  interested  in 
Improving  themselves. 

The  benefits  incurred  by  the  work  of 
the  CCEW  are  two-way.  Not  only  Is  the 
individual  women  assisted  In  finding  the 
best  way  to  continue  an  interrupted  edu- 
cation, but  these  women.  In  turn,  become 
better  equipped  to  make  significant  con- 


tributions  to   the   community — and   in 
most  cases  do. 

The  CCEW  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  joint 
cooperation  of  Federal  and  local  agen- 
cies and  we  can  look  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  accomplishment  from  this 
group. 


President  Johuon  Deiiieatet  Vecabonal- 
Tccknical  School  in  Prince  Geoffes 
Coanty,  Md. 


SPEECH 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OP    MARTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prtnce  Oeorgefi  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion held  a  dedication  on  Wednesday, 
April  26,  1967,  to  open  Its  new  vocational- 
technical  department  at  Crossland  Sen- 
ior High  School  In  Catnp  Springs. 

The  occasion  was  a  momentous  one  in 
many  respects.  It  was  made  memorable 
because  of  the  presence  of  President 
Johnson  and  because  of  the  excellent 
thoughts  he  expressed  In  his  remarks. 
In  praising  the  distinct  progress  this 
Nation  has  made  In  the  field  of  voca- 
tional educatlwi  and  training.  President 
Johnson  modestly  neglected  to  include 
himself  among  those  naUonal  leaders 
who  have  been  responsible  for  our  prog- 
ress In  this  direction. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  should 
be  served  a  large  helping  of  praise  for 
his  leadership  in  this  field. 

He  states  that — 

This  Is  a  time  ot  wstlng  foe  American 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  also  welcome  the  time  of  test- 
ing. It  gives  us  the  opportiinity  to  re- 
affirm our  dedication  to  the  progressive 
principles  of  education  and  to  review  and 
reiterate  our  commitment  that  every 
American  must  be  provided  the  best  edu- 
cation possible. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  we  wlU  pass 
this  test,  as  will  the  President,  with  the 
highest  grades- 

Por  the  edification  of  ray  colleagues. 
I  offer  the  President's  speech  at  Cross- 
land  High  School : 
RrMAUca  or  the  Pxcsoiekt,  at  the  Desica- 

nON    OF  THE   CROaaLANO    VOCATIONAL-T*CH- 

njCAi.  Depaetment  or  the  Chossland  Se- 

NioE  High  School,  Camp  Spsincs.  Md. 

Cbmlrman  Perkine,  dlstlngulKhed  Members 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Brewster  and  Senator 
Tydlngs,  Congressman  Machen,  Mr.  Hrezo. 
Mr.  Dixon,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  was  55  yean  a^  that  the  great  Kansas 
editor  William  Allen  White  Issued  his  appeal 
for  vocational  education  tn  America. 

"The  end  of  all  echools."  he  said,  "must  be 
life — or  pubUo  education  win  fall  ...  we 
must  provide  for  the  practical,  the  voca- 
tional." 

Five  years  later.  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
signed  the  first  great  charter  Id  this  coun- 
try Jor  Yocatlonal  education.  Thut  charier 
was  the  Bmlth-Hiighes  Act  passed  by  ihe 
CongreM  In  1A17.     That  Smith-Hughes  Act 
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pledged  Federal  support  to  th*  St*t«  fo*  the 
education  of  young  people  in  uaeful  work. 

This  taw  eatabUihed  wi  oducaUooU  part- 
ncnbip  which  ha*  helped  mllllona  of  Amerl- 
csju  learn  vital  skills  in  agrtculture.  In  home 
eoonomlai.  and  in  industry. 

So  we  come  here  today,  in  thU  year,  to  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  tbftC  historic 
step  when  wc  passed  that  hlatortc  law.  A* 
wo  dedicate  this  «reat  new  center  for  voca- 
Uonal  education,  we  also  celebrate  another 
step  toward  another  important  naUonal  goal : 
that  every  young  American  ahall  obUln  aa 
much  education  u  he  wanta— aa  much  train- 
ing aa  be  can  absorb  and  use. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  thought  that 
merely  sending  a  child  to  school  for  a  gtven 
number  of  years  was  enough  to  prepare  him 
for  hU  future  Ufe.  Now  we  know  that  Is  not 
enough. 

There  was  a  lime  when  a  young  man  could 
drop  out  of  Kbool.  get  a  Job,  and  enjoy  a  rea- 
aon&bly  secure  future.  But  now.  in  an  ex- 
panding universe  of  knowledge  and  change, 
we  know  that  that  Is  not  enough. 

Once  we  conaldered  education  a  pubUc  ei- 
pcnae:  we  know  now  that  it  Is  a  public  tn- 
VMtment. 

One*  we  thought  that  every  man  could 
have  a  Job— if  only  the  economy  flourished. 
We  know  now  that  education,  not  the  Gross 
National  Product.  U  the  real  key  to  full  em- 
ployment In  our  land. 

This  new  building,  that  we  are  all  »  proud 
of,  is  an  example  of  what  we  have  been 
learning  about  education  and  the  world  of 
wortE. 

Craasland  Vocational  Center,  and  others 
like  It  that  are  springing  up  throughout  this 
nation,  are  a  ftMrge  which  will  shape  the 
Uvea  and  the  careers  of  our  young  people — 
and  through  these  young  people,  we  will 
buUd  the  America  of  the  21st  Century. 

As  w«  approach  the  next  century,  every 
eltlEen  who  hopes  to  play  a  productive  role 
in  Amerlciui  society  must  have  occupational 
training  of  a  sort — whether  he  want«  to  be 
ft  brain  surgeon,  an  airplane  repairman,  an 
Z-ray  technician,  or  an  astronaut. 

Before  the  year  9000,  we  will  see  startling 
ohanges  In  science  and  technology:  change 
wlU  simply  wipe  out  hundreda  of  occupa- 
tions that  exist  today.  It  wUl  creaU  hun- 
dreda  of  others  that  require  new  knowledge 
and  new  skills. 

If  we  aT»  to  step  into  the  future  without 
stumbling,  we  must  produce  trained  dU- 
eens  in  this  country. 

We  must  help  the  one  million  students 
In  OUT  land  who  each  year  drop  out — cutting 
ttumaelvea  off  from  education,  when  tt^e 
tblnc  that  they  ne«d  moat  in  this  world  is 
education. 

We  must  smooth  the  transition  from 
•chool  to  work.  We  muat  help  students  be- 
ooma  employable  by  encouraging  them  to 
combine  school  with  a  Job. 

Pour  years  ago,  when  I  signed  the  Voca- 
tional Bducaaon  Act  of  1983.  only  4'ri  mil- 
lion students  were  enrolled  in  Federally-aa- 
alsted  Tocfttlonal  classfls  In  the  country.  To- 
day, that  4>4  million  has  grown  to  7  million. 
Four  yean  ago.  there  were  fewer  than 
400  vocational  schools  In  the  country.  Today 
there   are   nearly  twice   that   number. 

Not  many  people  really  realii»  tuyw  swift- 
ly time*  have  changed  in  Federal  support 
for  education.  POur  years  ago,  your  Federal 
Oovemment  was  spending  a  little  over  »4 
bUllon— •43  billion— for  education  and  re- 
lated training  programs.  The  budget  for  the 
coming  year  calls  for  113.4  billion— aUnoet 
three  times  as  much. 
Pour  yean  ago,  the  Offlce  of  Education 
.  was  spending  only  $700  million  to  support 
education.  In  the  coming  year,  it  will  spend 
M.3  bimon— and  that  is  seven  times  as 
much. 

The  PTibUc  Health  Service,  the  Offlce  of 
Bconomlc  Opportunity,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  lAbor  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Veterans  Administra- 


tion, and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development — all  of  these  are  giving 
top  billing  to  education  in  this  land. 

It  looks  easy  now,  but  we  spent  more  than 
ao   years   in   the   Congress  battUng  for  thU 
breakthrough- 
There  were  Wg  roadblocks  every  step  of 
the  way: 

The  poor  SUtes  were  feuding  with  the 
rich  States: 

The  public  schools  versus  private  and 
church  schools; 

The  city  schools  versus  the  rural  schools; 
The  integrated  schools  versus  the  segre^ 
gated  schooU. 

During  those  30  long"  years,  many  members 
of  the  Congrees  despaired  of  ever  passing 
any  kind  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  But 
flnally,  we  worked  out  a  program  which 
avoided  the  roadblocks  and.  we  thought,  set- 
tled the  feuds.  At  long  last  the  Congress 
put  the  law  on  the  books  and  put  the  money 
in  the  schooU. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with  another 
feud.  Some  so-called  ."friends  of  educaUon" 
want  to  go — and  believe  that  we  should  go — 
back  to  where  we  started.  They  claim  that 
they  know  a  better  way  to  spend  the  money. 
They  propose  to  discard  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  IMS  that  we 
put  on  the  txMks  with  such  great  difficulty 
after  20  long  years — to  scrap  it  now  before 
It  is  two  years  old— and  to  substitute  In  its 
place  a  different  kind  of  legislation. 

No  one  can  tell  for  sum  Just  how  they 
plan  to  change  the  law.  Each  day  new 
proposals,  new  substitutes,  and  new  versions 
are  presented.  But  already  they  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal. 

We  see  a  revival  of  the  suspicion  of  the 
poor  SUtes  toward  the  wealthy  States.  We 
see  a  revival  of  the  ancient  and  bitter  feuds 
beginning  all  over  again  between  the  church 
and  the   public  school  leaders. 

We  see  the  fears  of  the  big  city  school 
superintendents  being  expressed. 

We  see  the  same  roadblocks  which  ob- 
structed and  halted  Federal  aid  to  education 
for  30  long  years  being  built  up  again. 

I  hope  that  all  our  people  and  aU  o*  their 
spokesmen  in  the  Congress  will  stop.  look, 
and  listen  before  they  march  down  a  blind 
alley. 

This  u  a  time  of  testing  for  American 
education. 

The  gains  that  we  have  made  so  far  are 
only  the  beginning.  We  must  build  on  those 
gains.  But  we  must  not  lose  all  we  have 
gained  by  reckless  effort,  by  rewriting  our 
laws,  or  by  playing  for  partisan  political 
advantage. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  "the  moat  im- 
portant bill  in  our  whole  code  Is  that  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  ...  No  other  sure 
foundaUon  can  be  devised  tor  the  preaerva- 
of  freedom  and  happiness." 

I  think  that  those  words  are  even  more 
true  for  the  30th  Century  and  the  30th 
President  than  they  were  for  the  18th  Cen- 
tury and  the  3rd  President. 

I  am  glad  to  come  here  today,  because  I 
am  glad  of  the  work  that  we  have  done  to- 
gether. The  citizens  of  the  nation  were  sup- 
ported overwhelmingly  in  the  final  analysis 
by  the  Congress  in  establUhlng  these  pro- 

The  young  people  presented  proof  that 
not  only  the  citizens,  and  the  taxpayers,  but 
also  the  Congress,  and  the  President  were 
right  in  their  hopes. 

We  can  see  from  those  programs  great  re- 
sults flowing  to  our  economy  and  to  the 
Individuals  who  have  benefitted  from  this 
training. 

And  there  U  nothing  so  Important  to  free- 
dom in  the  world,  to  liberty  in  the  world,  to 
the  dignity  of  man  than  education.  I  am 
glad  to  ccane  here  today  and  to  see  the  foun- 
dations that  you  In  Maryland  are  building, 
the  foundations  that  you  have  already  laid, 
the  predicates  that  you  have  planned  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  and  of  happiness. 


It  U  a  stimulating  experience  for  me  to 
come  here  with  yoxir  leading  State  ofDclals 
and  your  wonderful  Congressional  delegation 
and  eee  that  we  are  building  for  tomorrow 
on  a  solid  foundation,  because  as  a  great 
leader  of  my  country  once  said,  "EducaUon 
Is  the  guardian  genius  of  democracy.  Edu- 
cation Is  the  only  dlcUtor  tjjat  free  men 
wUl  ever  recognize  and  the  only  ruler  that 
free  men  will  accept." 

I  think  when  the  history  of  our  time  U 
written  and  the  last  three  years  of  our  work 
together  with  the  Congress,  the  people,  the 
country,  and  the  Executive,  the  extra  ten- 
fold increase  of  HO  billion  that  we  have 
spent  in  the  field  of  education,  and  the  extra 
•10  billion  that  we  have  spent  in  better 
health  for  our  people,  wUl  pay  the  greatest 
returns  of  any  Investment  that  our  country 
has  ever  made. 

At  this  moment,  we  are  carrying  great 
loads  of  expenditures  because  of  our  efforts 
to  preserve  liberty  and  freedom  in  South- 
east Asia— and  to  protect  it.  And  In  the 
fiscal  year  our  expenditures  for  military  in- 
creacea  over  what  they  were  three  years  ago 
when  I  became  President  will  more  than 
exceed  »30  billion. 

But  during  the  same  time  that  we  are 
carrying  those  burdens,  we  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  needs  of  the  education  and  the 
health  of  our  people.  We  have,  accordingly. 
Increased  our  domestic  expenditures,  pri- 
marily for  health,  education,  and  conserva- 
tion, above  those  that  we  have  increased  for 
defense.  We  have  increased  them  to  some  135 
billion  to  >30  bUtlon. 

And  a  nauon  where  most  of  its  people  are 
employed,  earning  the  best  wages  they  have 
ever  earned  before,  enjoying  the  greatest 
prosperity  with  the  highest  Gross  National 
Product — 

Yes,  these  are  burdens,  but  we  can  carry 
burdens  to  preserve  liberty,  to  provide  health 
and  education  for  our  people.  And  we  will. 
We  wUl  persevere.  We  will  prevail.  And  we 
win  educate  our  cltleens  and  provide  for  the 
health  of  our  nation. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


May  1,  1967 
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Tribale  to  GiuMppc  A.  Nifro 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVK3 

Moniav.  Vay  1,  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7  one  of  my  most  distlngulshe<l  coiMtJtu- 
ents.  Giuseppe  A.  Nlgro,  will  be  honored 
by  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  for  his 
devoted  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
order  and  to  the  community.  For  al- 
most 50  years,  Mr.  Nlgro  has  unselfishly 
strlved  to  Improve  and  laspire  the  Or- 
der of  the  Sons  of  Italy  to  the  position  of 
respect  and  esteem  presently  enjoyed  by 
aU.  In  addition  to  his  being  a  successful 
businessman  and  public  servant,  he  has 
devoted  fonslderable  time  to  serving 
worthwhile  cluiritable  organizations. 
Mr.  Nlgor's  family,  Louise  and  their 
four  children,  expect  to  be  present  at  the 
Wedgewood  Club  In  Glen  Cove  to  share 
the  honors  that  will  be  bestowed  on  this 
truly  fine  American  citizen  who  typifies 
all  that  can  be  accomplished  by  those 
noble  in  mind  and  spirit. 

As  the  recently  elected  national  su- 
preme trustee  of  the  proud  fraternal 
organization,  and  member  of  the  Qlen 
Cove  Lodge    1016,   Sons   of  Italy.   Mr. 


Nlsro  will  be  treated  to  a  special  showins 
of  a  popular  Broadway  hit,  which  will  be 
the  climax  of  this  night  of  testimonials 
to  this  truly  great  Italian  American  Giu- 
seppe A.  Nlgro. 

Onder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  Uke  to  add  my  voice  In  tribute  to 
this  worthy  citizen  and  proud  son  of 
Italy.  ^^^^^^^^ 

TelensioD    SUiioB    WCBS,    New    York. 
SpoBsori  Career  Gnidaacc  Fair 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRKSENTAITVES 

Monday,  May  1,  ISS? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  television  station 
WCBS — New  York — for  the  active  role  It 
is  Uklng  In  the  fleld  of  commuiuty  serv- 
ice In  the  city  of  New  York. 

This  morning  I  attended  the  opening 
of  a  career  guidance  fair  sponsored  by 
this  station  in  conjunction  with  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education.  During 
the  next  2  weeks,  140.000  New  York  City 
high  school  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  sill  attend  this  fair,  which  is 
being  held  at  the  Klngsbridge  Armory 
in  the  center  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  purpose  of  the  fair  is  to  moti- 
vate the  students  to  take  a  serious  in- 
terest in  their  future  and  to  show  them 
the  numerous  poGsibllities  that  are  open 
to  them.  More  than  200  exhibits  repre- 
senting industry,  commerce,  professional 
groups,  and  government  organizations 
have  been  brought  together  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
care,  imagination,  and  planning  that 
went  into  this  project. 

In  discussing  the  career  fair.  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Donovan,  superintendent  of  schools 
has  said: 

We  comnieDd  WCBS-TV  lor  Its  Interest 
In  preeentlng  tills  career  guidance  fair  bb  a 
public  service  to  Ihe  puplU  of  the  New  Tork 
City  public  schools. 

Through  this  Fair,  not  only  those  who 
have  already  made  tentative  career  decisions 
but  all  who  need  the  exposure  to  career  Inlor- 
matlon,  wUl  benefit.  Buslnessea  and  Indua- 
trlea  will  reach  the  studenta  with  a  vital  dis- 
play and  will  provide  the  means  to  motivate 
students  to  think,  talk  and  see  what  the  fu- 
ture might  hold  In  store  (or  them. 

We  hope  that  the  leadership  shown  by 
WCBS-TV  In  this  project,  which  will  be  Im- 
measurable advantage  to  our  high  achool 
boys  and  girls,  will  Inspire  similar  working 
relatlonshlpe  between  the  schools  and  other 
buslnesa.  cultural  and  civic  organisations. 

Commenting  on  the  career  fair,  Mr. 
Clark  B.  George,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  WCBS-TV  has  said : 

Business  today  la  becoming  ever  more 
aware  ol  Its  growing  responsibility  In  the 
fleld  of  career  guidance  for  our  young  peo- 
ple. WCBS-TV  la  delighted  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  present  the  Career  Fair,  bring- 
ing together  New  York  city  students  with 
representatives  of  Industry,  commerce,  gov- 
ernment and  the  professions. 

We  hope  that  the  Career  F^lr  will  encour- 
age students  to  discover  the  educatlonal- 
occupaUonal   requirements   In    fields    where 


t2iey  may  have  a  career  Interest,  or  in  job 
opportunities  completely  new  to  them.  We 
also  hope  that  the  Pair  wUl-  provide  poten- 
tial dropouts  with  a  positive  view  of  the  fu- 
ture and  thus  encourage  them  to  continue 
tbelr  schooling. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  WCBS- 
TV  for  its  decision  to  hold  the  career  fair 
at  the  Klngsbridge  Armory  In  the  Bronx. 
Too  often.  It  seems  to  me,  people  assume 
that  a  citywide  activity  of  this  kind  has 
to  be  located  in  Manhattan.  The  Bronx 
has  many  splendid  facilities — the  Kings- 
bridge  Armory  is  only  one  of  our  bor- 
roughs  assets — and  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  a  refutation  of  the  proposition  that 
all  important  events  must  take  place  In 
Manhattan  If  city  people  are  to  attend. 

Station  WCBS-TV  has  developed 
other  community  projects  as  well.  Last 
year.  In  conjunction  with  the  New  York 
City  Parks  Department,  this  station 
sponsored  a  jsltywide  boys'  basketball 
tournament,  which  Involved  more  th&n 
SOO  teams  and  6,000  boys  from  all  parts 
of  the  city.  I  understand  that  plans  are 
now  being  developed  to  expand  this  pro- 
gram Into  a  year-around  sports  pro- 
gram Involving  young  people  as  well  as 
adults. 

The  commitment  of  this  station  to 
conununlty  participation  is  In  the  high- 
est Amertcui  tradition  and  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  congratulation  to  WCBS- 
TV  for  Its  contribution  to  the  life  of 
New  York  City. 


Vice  President  Hompkrcr  Welcomed 
ia  Teiai 


What  Becomes  of  the  Individual? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TXNNSBSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Avril  10.  196? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  a  short,  but  meaningful, 
editorial  from  the  Jonesboro.  Tenn..  Her- 
ald and  Tribune  entitled  "What  Becomes 
of  the  Individual?" 

What  Becomes  or  the  iNDtvntv&L? 

We  are  going  to  gresc  leagUii  to  develop 
B  workable  society  in  which  vast  multitudes 
of  people  of  all  races,  creeds  and  colors  can 
live  amicably  and  In  comfort.  It  Is  a  worthy 
goal.  The  question  Is.  can  It  be  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  basic  principles  of  human 
liberty? 

Everywhere  we  turn,  compulsion  ts  being 
substituted  for  free  choloe.  and  overall,  we 
hear  the  click  of  the  computers  sorting  and 
cataloging  people  like  they  were  so  many  nuts 
and  bolts — mere  components  of  a  great,  com- 
plicated social  machine. 

As  t^e  rules  and  regulations  mount,  what 
Is  to  become  of  the  Individual  who  may  prise 
his  freedom  more  than  his  security?  In  fact, 
what  may  become  of  the  machine  Itself,  built 
on  a  structure  of  man-made  laws  that  defy 
natural  lawi?  The  great  danger  in  the  social 
machine  that  is  rising  around  us  today  Is 
arbitrary  power. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  the  words  of  John  Locke 
who  lived  In  the  Seventeenth  Century.  "The 
end  of  the  law  is  not  to  abolish  or  restrain, 
but  to  preserve  and  enlarge  freedom."  The 
preeervatlon  of  individual  freedom  should 
remain  the  higbeet  goal  of  human  existence. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Monday.  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
our  distinguished — and  Indefatigable — 
Vice  President  Humphrey  was  an  hon- 
ored guest  in  our  State,  and  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  welcome  and  be  with 
him  during  part  of  his  visit  In  the  city 
of  Houston. 

It  was  a  bard  working  session  for  the 
Vice  President,  for  he  addreseed  a  Joint 
session  of  owr  Texas  Legislature  in  Aus- 
tin, then  journeyed  to  Houston  for  an 
exhaustive  schedule.  He  met  with  city 
and  county  officials  and  community 
leaders  from  surrounding  areas,  with 
officials  of  the  Gulf  University  Research 
Corp..  with  leaders  In  oceanography  and 
pollution  control,  with  members  of  the 
President's  Club,  and  ended  the  long  day 
with  a  major  speech  to  1.700  Democratic 
precinct  workers  and  party  oCDclals. 

Ttie  reception  and  warm  welcome  he 
received  left  little  doubt  about  the  suc- 
cess of  his  visit.  Because  I  think  the  mes- 
sage he  brou^^ht  to  the  people  of  Texas  Is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
it  Is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion news  reports  and  editorials  that  re- 
sulted from  his  visit : 
H.H.H.  Draws  Loud  LAUCHm  FKou  Solons 

AtrsTtN.— Vlce-preeident  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's Introductory  remarks  to  the  Texas 
legislature  drew  loud  laughter 

CommenUng  that  It  Is  a  rare  experience 
for  him  to  look  oui  over  so  many  Texas  faces, 
the  vice-president  said: 

"Of  course.  ~  have  bad  considerable  prac- 
tice looking  into  Texas  faces.  Sometimes  I 
get  the  feeling  ihat  whomever  wrote  "The 
Eyes  of  Texas'  had  me  in  mind. 

"But  what  makes  this  experience  so  rare 
iB  that  this  time  I  am  doing  the   tallclng. 

"The  Preatdent  and  First  Lady  asked  me 
to  check  on  Lud  while  I  was  here.  She's 
fine  but  her  Secret  Service  men  are  getting 
circles  under  tbelr  eyes,  staymg  up  late  to 
study   Dr.  Spock. 

"It  won't  be  much  longer  before  Pat 
Nugent  and  I  wUl  have  more  in  common 
than  Juit  our  youth— well  both  be  No.  2. 

"The  President  also  ssked  me  tf  t  would 
stc^  by  HEW  and  pick  up  this  week's  granta 
for  Texas,  so  I  could  deliver  them  to  Gov. 
Connally. 

"I  did  stop  there,  John,  but  the  granu 
weren't  ready.  HEW  was  sUU  tying  ribbons 
around  them.  Tou  can  expect  them  in  the 
mall  sometime  during  the  next  few  months." 

Humphrey  conunented  that  on  occasion 
he  has  heard  Texans  express  regret  "quietly 
and  with  restraint,  of  course."  about  how 
difficult  It  is  for  anyone  Uam  your  state  to 
achieve  positions  of  influence  at  the  national 
level. 

"Certainly  I  am  sympathetic,"  aald  Hum- 
phrey. "Ever  since  Woodrow  Wilson  had 
ttiree  Texans  in  his  cabinet,  Texas  has  been 
held  down. 

"Since  1030.  you  have  had  only  two  attor- 
oeys  general,  only  two  speakers  of  the  na- 
tional Congress,  only  two  vlce-prcaidenta. 

"Only  two  men  bom  in  Texas  have  Ixwn 
elected  President  in  aU  that  time.  Why, 
right    now    in    Congress,    Texans    are    only 
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chMrmen  of  the  appropriations,  agrlculttire. 
banking  and  currency,  veterana  affairm  and 
ftdmlnlfltratlon  coenmltteea  o(  tbe  House." 
"Far  be  li  Irom  me  to  take  anything  Irom 

Texas certainly  not  while  I  am  in  this  Job. 

But  ni  t«U  you.  with  a  record  like  that.  I 
wish  some  of  these  people  that  are  holding 
Texas  down  would  get  it  In  for  Minnesota, 
too." 


"WOatO    PKAC«    AT    STABJt" — HUUPltMKT 

DKrcNDS  Wab  PoLicirs  Hkm 
(By  Stewart  Dovls) 
Tbe  Unll«d  Btatai  Is  in  Vietnam  because 
the  fabric  of  the  entire  organlzaUon  of  a 
peaceful  world  U  at  suke.  Vice-President 
Hubert  Humphrey  told  more  than  1700 
Democrau  here. 

"We  beUete  that  people,  no  matter  how 
smaU  or  inalgnlflcant.  are  entlUed  to  the 
right  of  self-determlnaUon."  Humphrey  said. 
•1*t  It  be  clear.  Our  commitments  are 
not  to  color  or  race  or  geography,  taut  to 
this  basic  principle." 

Humphrey's  speech  Monday  night  to  Harris 
County  precinct  workers  and  Southeast 
Texas  Democratic  county  chairmen  cUmaxed 
bis  eight-hour  visit  here. 

Tbe  whirlwind  visit  had  a  threefold 
purpose: 

1^  convince  people  here  that  this  coun- 
try's role  in  Vietnam  is  a  defense  of  the 
principle  that  men  everywhere  should  have 
basic  rights. 

To  encourage  mayors  of  tbe  upper  Texas 
coast  to  play  a  leading  role  in  a  Youth 
Opportunity  Program  to  provide  1.5  million 
young  Americana  with  Jobs  and  recreaUonal 
opportunities  dertgned  to  keep  them  off  the 
streeU  and  out  of  violence  this  summer. 

To  learn  flnt-hand  of  the  progress  and 
problems  of  resArcb  in  ocean  sciences  con- 
ducted at  unlverslUes  In  Gulf  Coast  sUtea. 
Humphrey  U  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Oceanography  Development. 
It  was  an  action-packed  day  tor  the  al- 
ways  smlUng    vtce-preoldent. 

He  and  Muriel,  his  wife,  arrived  40  mln- 
utea  behind  schedule,  and  they  never  made 
up  tbe  lost  Ume. 

Humphrey  Just  couldn't  resist  the  friendly 
faces  and  outstretched  bands  of  the  crowds. 
He  shook  hands  with  nearly  everyone  in 
reach,  and  made  a  hand-ahaklng  walk 
through  the  rsjiks  of  the  Galena  Park  High 
School  band  and  pep  squad  which  was  at 
Houston  IntemaUonal  to  welcome  him. 

Tbere  were  demonstrators,  too.  Including 
Negroes  who  chanted  anU-Vletnam  slogans 
such  as  -Hell  no.  We  wont  go  (to  Vietnam) ." 
But  the  thin  ranks  of  the  protest  groups 
dldnt  seem  to  dampen  Humphrey's  conta- 
gious good  humor  as  he  greeted  an  equal 
number  of  youngsters  who  cheered  him. 

H«  told  the  Democrats  at  the  Rice  Hotel 
that  the  American  policy  in  Vietnam  Is  a  re- 
flecuon  of  the  nation's  domestic  poUcy. 

"If  we  can  demonstrate  here  at  home  that 
we  believe  in  people  and  their  destiny  and 
their  rights,  then.  I  think,  people  overseas 
wUl  believe  our  foreign  policy."  he  said. 

Freedom,  brotherhood  and  self-determina- 
tion are  meaningless  "unless  we  can  apply  it 
OB  ft  far  greater  magnitude  than  Just  here." 
IM  said.  "Everyone  Is  entitled  to  It." 

He  compared  the  Vietnam  effort  with  the 
rush  to  defend  BerUn  and  with  the  aasUtance 
to  prevent  Communist  takeovers  in  Iran. 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Korea. 

Tlie  war  Is  ■painful  and  costly."  he  said, 
but  worse  than  the  war  would  be  oppression 
and  totalitarian  doctrines. 

XXW    DiaCCTION    CTTCS 

He  said  many  Americana  are  not  aware  of 
tbe  great  changes  taking  place  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Be  urged  the  Democratic  leaders  to  be 
active  in  guiding  the  cbangea  which  vrtll  fore- 
t^  tbe  kind  of  country  this  will  be  during 
tbe  last  third  of  the  30th  Century. 

The  most  dramaUc  new  direction  fostered 


by  Democrats,  he  said,  has  been  the  recogni- 
tion that  "every  American,  whoever  he  may 
be.  U  entlUed  to  and  is  going  to  have  the 
same  fights  ttiat  every  other  citizen  has." 

He  compared  the  civU  rlghU  poUcy  with 
the  traumaUc  emergence  of  this  nation  from 
IsolationUm  during  World  War  n  and  with 
the  entry  of  government  into  the  field  of 
social  welfare  in  tbe  1930a. 

Although  progress  in  civil  rights  means 
new  freedom  for  millions  of  Americans,  the 
freedom  doesnt  mean  much  without  oppor- 
tunity. Humphrey  cautioned. 

KIT   TO   OPPOaTUNFTT 

"The  key  to  opportunity  Is  education,"  be 
added.  „ 

This  Is  why.  he  said,  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  has  fostered  massive 
ald-to-educatlon  programs. 

Pot  years,  federal  aid  to  education  was 
destroyed  on  the  rocks  ot  race  or  religion," 
he  said.  "We  forgot  about  the  children." 

He  saltf  federal  aid  last  year  helped  8 
million  children  In  elementary  and  high 
school  and  one  mllUon  in  college,  while  fl 
mUUon  young  people  "walked  out  of  the 
swamps  of  poverty  becaust  Democrats  had 
the  courage  to  do  something  about  poverty." 

Humphrey  said  Democrats  are  not  trying 
to  create  a  welfare  state. 

"We're  trying  to  create  a  state  of  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone.  An  honest  deal,  that's 
what  Us  all  about  ' 

These  are  the  kinds  of  principles  and  pro- 
grams Democrats  should  boast  about,  taking 
ibelr  message  to  everyone  who  will  listen,  he 
said. 

nOSPnUTT    KOTB> 

Humphrey  decried  what  be  called  the 
American  self-crlUcal  nature  which  tends 
to  lay  aside  the  good  things  while  emphasla- 
ing  the  bad. 

"Never  has  a  nation  known  such  economic 
prosperity.'  he  said,  citing  73  montbs  of 
growth. 

"Don't  preach  the  doctrine  of  division  and 
dissension."  he  said.  "ThU  country  la  not 
North  or  South,  not  black  or  white." 

As  he  spoke,  about  30  Negroes  stood  outside 
the  hotel,  holding  homemade  signs  attacking 
the  nation's  policy  in  Vietnam. 

While  the  Negroes  chanted  slogans  about 
alleged  discriminatory  policies  In  the  mUltary 
draft,  about  10  members  of  the  Houston 
Committee  to  End  the  Vietnam  War  stood 
silently. 

Tlje  committee  members,  headed  by  at- 
torney Ben  Levy,  held  signs  saying  "Cease 
Bombing."  Escalate  Peace."  "Bring  tbe  Troops 
Home"  and  "Bombs  Are  Blind." 

Humphrey  seemed  not  to  notice  tbe  demon- 
strators as  be  walked  to  bis  car  after  hU 
speech. 

visrrs  CTTT  haul 


Earlier  the  vice-president  had  visited  City 
Hall  to  discuss  the  Youth  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram with  Houston  Mayor  Louie  Welch  and 
mayors  from  Baytown.  Beaumont.  Galveston. 
Pasadena,  Orange.  Port  Arthur,  Preeport. 
Bellalre  and  Texas  City. 

Also  present  were  County  Judge  Bill  Elliott, 
tJJS.  Reps.  Bob  Casey  and  Bob  Eckhardt  of 
Houston  and  Jack  Brooks  of  Beaumont,  and 
state  Sen.  A.  R.  ScbwarU  of  Galveston. 

Humphrey  was  cau«ht  in  a  swarm  of  well- 
wishers  at  City  Hall-  He  shook  bands  with 
many,  using  time  which  ultimately  delayed 
bis  schedule  about  an  hour. 

He  left  City  Hall  lor  a  conference  In  the 
Rice  Hotel  with  leaders  of  tbe  Gulf  Uni- 
versities Reaenrch  Corp  .  a  group  of  institu- 
tions that  have  pooled  resourcea  in  the  Odd 
of  oceanography. 

oanxiHC  Dt&cusscD 

Claude  Hocutt.  a  vice-president  of  Easo 
Production  Research  Co..  explained  the  need 
for  further  reaearcli  into  technlquea  of  off- 
shore drilling  of  petroleum  wells. 

Joe  O.  Moore,  executive  director  of  tbe 
Texas  Water  Development  Board,  described 
the  state's  need  for  continued  reeearcb  In  wa- 


ter pollution  control  and  water  development 
and  distribution. 

Humphrey  also  attended  a  closed-door  re- 
cepUon  for  members  of  the  President's  Club. 
A  80-member  committee  had  met  Hum- 
phrey and  his  wife  at  Houston  InUmaUonal 
Airport. 

Humphrey's  arrival  was  mor)^  by  dem- 
onstraUoos  for  and  against  blm  and  tbe  ad- 
mlnUtratlon's  policy  In  Vietnam. 
arPASSBs  picKrrs 
He  bypassed  about  26  anUwar.  sign-carry- 
ing youths  who  aald  they  were  Texas  South- 
ern  University   students   and   shook   hands 
with  about  35  members  of  the  Harris  County 
Teen   Democrats  and  other   friendly   people. 
Humphrey's   vlalt  seemed  to  heal  tempo- 
rarily the  local  Democratic  party's  liberal- 
conservative  rift. 

Wiuiam  N.  Blanton.  county  chairman  and 
a  conservative,  waa  Joined  by  labor  leaders 
Paul  Gray.  Don  Horn  and  M.  A.  Graham  In 
arranging  the  vlalt. 

Ne«ro.  La  tin- American  and  Independent 
liberal  leaders  also  pitched  In  on  the  prepara- 
tions. 

Win  Davis  of  Austin,  state  chairman  of  the 
party  and  usually  considered  a  conservative. 
Introduced  the  vice-president  as  a  "dynamic 
spokesman  for  American  principles." 

Humphrey  and  his  wife  left  Ellington  Air 
Force  Base  after  10  pjn.  Monday  and  re- 
turned to  Washington. 

HuMPBXKT  Has  Noxmal  Dat  d«  Texas 
While  Vice-President  Humphrey  was  telling 
the  Texas  Legislature  that  America's  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  "to  protect  tbe  peace  and 
to  prevent  the  success  of  aggression."  stu- 
dents were  outside  protesting  the  U.S.  role 
in  Vietnam. 

In  New  York  an  old  friend  and  supported  of 
Humphrey,  Joseph  Rauh  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  was  holding  a  press 
conference  with  MarUn  Luther  King  to  an- 
nounce formation  of  another  ban-tbe- 
bocnblng  group. 

Days  like  that  have  recently  become  almost 
ordinary  for  the  vice-president.  During  a  trip 
to  Europe  several  weeks  ago  to  strengthen 
Ilea  with  countrtea  on  tbe  continent.  Hum- 
phrey was  demonstrated  against  at  almost 
every  stop. 

Some  of  the  demonstrations  degenerated 
Into  violence  but  throughout  the  trip  Hum- 
phrey was  an  able  representative  of  the 
United  States  and  its  cause.  The  same  was 
true  in  Austin  Monday. 

The  main  point  In  Humphrey's  speech  was 
that  tbe  United  States  has  underUken  the 
role  of  seeking  peace  for  mankind.  Some 
Americans,  including  members  of  Congress 
and  citizens  with  an  Interest  in  world  af- 
fairs, fear  the  United  States  U  \mdertaklng 
too  much.  But  fair,  raUotuil  Americans  do 
not  doubt  that  we  want  peace. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Humphrey  have 
made  this  clear  In  numerous  Instances.  In 
fact  they  have  been  accused  by  some  hawks 
of  wooing  North  Vietnam  too  much  In  their 
efforts  to  get  Ho  Cbi  Mlnb  to  negotiate  a 
peace. 

The  peace  demonstrator*  Ignore  too  many 
facU  when  they  paint  the  administration  as 
eager  warriors. 

Humphrey  said  the  world  of  the  'OOs  Is 
unlike  the  world  before;  there  ore  new  values, 
more  free  men,  more  energy  devoted  to  bet- 
tering mans  life;  and  this  different  world 
"needs  to  be  far  better  understood,  both  by 
our  own  people  and  by  other*  in  the  wcwld." 
He  might  have  added,  "and  by  most  ot 
those  who  demonstrate." 
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Wki>come,  Vicx  PmxsmxNT  Humphext 
The  vice  president  of  tbe  United  SUtee 
comes  to  Houston  Monday  for  several  hours 
of  hard  work,  during  which  polttlca  will  be 
Interspersed  with  service  to  OuU  Coast  dU- 
sens. 
After  addressing  tbe  Texas  Leglslatiire  In 


Austin,  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  will  arrive  In  Houston  Monday 
afternoon.  His  busy  scbedtile  calls  for  an  ad- 
dress at  a  dinner  of  Democratic  chairmen  of 
Harris  County  and  Southeast  Texas  In  tbe 
Rice  Hotel,  preceded  by  a  reception  sponsored 
by  the  President's  Club  of  Texas. 

During  tbe  afternoon,  be  will  meet  with 
mayors  of  Gulf  Coast  communities  at  the 
Houston  City  Hall  In  the  office  of  Mayor  Louie 
Welch  and  will  be  briefed  by  the  Gulf  Univer- 
sity Research  Council  on  petroleum  industry 
and  air  and  water  pollution  problems. 

Because  of  the  death  of  former  Chancellor 
Koorad  Adenauer  of  West  Germany  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  plans  to  go  to  Europe  for  the 
funeral.  It  was  necessary  for  the  vice  presi- 
dent to  shorten  the  two-day  visit  to  this  area 
that  be  bad  planned.  An  aerial  inspection  of 
the  Houston  Ship  Channel  and  visits  to  In- 
stallations at  Preeport  and  Galveston  had  to 
be  canceled. 

Tbe  vice  president  now  Is  scbeduled  to  leave 
Houston  at  0:16  PM  Monday  following  pre- 
sentation of  an  award  to  him  by  cadets  at 
Ellington  Air  Force  Base.  Mis.  Humphrey 
plans  a  press  briefing  at  the  hotel. 

Courageously,  tbe  vice  president  has  met 
the  slings  and  slurs  .of  outraged  cxtremlsU 
when  he  represented  us  abroad.  Here  we  vrlU 
only  wear  down  with  a  heavy  schedule. 

Houston  offers  to  the  vice  president  the 
welcome  of  the  city,  lu  thanks  for  his  abun- 
dant willingness  to  advise  with  community 
leaders  tn  many  fields,  and  lU  hope  tliat  be 
la  as  tireless  at  home  as  be  Is  courageous 
abroad. 


Disappointment  can  change  to  ^ory 

When  you  see  the  other  story. 

Soars  up  swirling  madly 

Crimson,  green,  orange,  red,  purple 

As  it  ends  the  sky  contlnuea. 

Pry  Into  lower  Umiu  forbidding,  sharp,  and 
stinging 

Vale  of  anger 

Remembrance  of  something  delightfuny  vio- 
lent 

Wonderfully  cruel. 

Miss  Holly  Sletteland,  a  Beventh-grade 
student  at  Herbert  Hoover  Junior  High 
School,  earned  her  award  for  "Only  the 
Dead  Will  Know": 

Quiet  are  trees 

As  they  glance  down  at  aged  gravestones 

Standing  sedately  In  their  barbed  wire  fence 

Guarding  the  mounds,  and  a  tiny  Hag 

Standing  for  what? 

Only  the  dead  WUI  know. 


TUrd   Aauial    P«clry  Contest   Wianert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PHIUJP  BURTON 

or  cAUroxNiA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  S.  1967 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Friends  of  the  San  Ftan- 
dsco  Public  Library  have  just  announced 
the  winners  of  their  third  annual  poetry 
contest.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  poems  written  t>y 
junior  high  school  students  which  were 
amonff  the  winners. 

Miss  Goldle  Eng,  a  student  in  the  ninth 
grade  at  Prancisco  Junior  High  School, 
was  cited  for  her  poem,  "The  Autumn 
Wind": 

How  I  would  like 

To  be  tbe  wind 

Tbe  wind  that  sweeps 

Through  the  sighing  laurels 

To  pluck  the  leaves 

Prom  their  weary  bands; 

Tbe  wind  that  comtis 

Through  the  sheaves  of  wheat 

That  rest  In  tbe  sunset's  pdd: 

The  wind  that  Oows 

Prom  a  child's  lips 

To  a  wispy  dandelion 

And  spread  tbe  fairy  seeds 

To  the  distant  meadows 

That  lie  in  the  realm  of  dreams. 

Miss  Sylvia  Allen,  an  eighth-grade 
student  at  Francisco  Junior  High  School, 
drew  praise  for  her  three-verse  poem, 
"The  Sculpture": 

Look  inside  It — 

It  Invites  you — "Touch" 

Says  "Feel"  with  your  band 

Travel  these  glens 

Then  it  ends 

PronUse  brok«i 


Saactioas  Afaiatt  Rhodesia 


and  prot>ftbIy  embrc^  their  oountry  with 
Soutii  Africa,  to  underwrite  a  policy  more 
or  lees  the  same  as  Lord  North's. 

It  Is  aloo  odd  to  learn  that  Prtme  Minister 
Ian  Smith  and  his  not  overly  bellicose  col- 
leagues, with  at  most  SO.OOO  white  supporters 
plus  a  bevy  of  elderly  chiefs,  constitute  a 
threat  to  world  peace.  Also  they  are  undemo- 
cratic— unlike,  presumably,  the  peaceful 
democracies  of  Sudan,  Egypt,  Nigeria,  Ghana. 
Congo,  Mall,  Tanzania  and  so  on.  not  to 
mention  tbe  U.5.S.R..  Indonesia  and  other 
countries  who  tell  us  what  we  ougtb  to  do. 

We  in  Britain  cannot  now  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  meas.  We  are  on  the  escala- 
tor, going  down,  and  there's  something  nasty 
In  the  basement.  Tbe  United  States  Is  about 
the  only  bopc  we  have.  If  It  could  persuade 
Mr.  WUson  to  snap  out  of  his  Iroperlallst 
dreams  of  flags,  rebels,  OoTernors.  oaths  of 
allegiance,  and  so  forth,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  a  reastmable  compromise,  tfiat  would 
secure  the  poUtloal  advancement  of  Rho- 
desia's Africans  without  first  obliging  them 
to  starve  to  death,  could  not  be  reached. 

ELAPVrR   HUXIXT. 

Ommxkt,  Wilts,  Shglanii.  FeJ>ntary  24, 1967. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1967 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rhodesia 
Is  80  much  in  all  our  minds  these  days 
that  I  am  happy  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  letter  to  the  editor,  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  March  5.  19fi7, 
from  Elspeth  Huxley,  now  living  In  Eng- 
land but  so  well  versed  In  African  affairs 
that  everyone  will  find  her  letter  worth 
reading: 

SANcnoKa  Against  Rhodesia 
To  the  Kotos: 

Since  Amsrioans  are  famed  for  gwneroaUy, 
will  you  overlook  our  Intolerable  self-rlgbt- 
eousness  sbout  Vietnam  and  extricate  us 
from  the  mess  we  have  got  Into  as  regards 
Rhodesia?  We  know,  all  too  well,  that  tbe 
world  Is  hungry,  and  that  food  supplies  are 
falling  to  keep  up  with  rockeUng  populations. 
Some  areas  export  food  to  belp  feed  these 
hungry  people,  Rhodesia  Is  one. 

Among  the  products  on  the  list  of  manda* 
tory  sanctions  Is  meat.  So  Rhodeada  must  not 
export  roe&t  and  more  people  than  ever  must 
go  hungry.  Rhodlesls  also  feeds  its  own 
Africans  and  exports  com.  If  oU  sanctions 
succeed,  that  wlU  stop  too.  Pour  million 
Africans  wUl  }oin  the  hungry,  but.  if  alive, 
have  a  vote  a  few  years  sooner  than  they 
otherveise  would. 

Is  It  also  fully  reaUzed  that  the  dispute 
between  Britain  and  Rhodesia  Is  no  longer, 
according  to  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson, 
over  African  political  advancement,  tbe  pace 
of  which  (the  only  serious  issue)  has  been 
more  or  less  agreed  on? 

IKDSrENDKHCS    NOV    NSW 

It  Is  about  Mr.  Smith's  assertion  of  an 
independence  that  his  country  bad,  In  fact, 
exercised  for  forty  years,  without  waiting  for 
one  of  Britain's  royal  family  to  come  and 
haul  down  the  Union  Jack  and  hoist  an- 
otber  Oag.  an  occupation  that  has  kept  them, 
on  the  hop  In  recent  years.  Mr.  Smith's  re- 
gime Is  therefore  illegal.  It  U  this  that 
bothers  Mr.  WUscm. 

If  Mr.  Smith  would  bow  down  before  Gov. 
Htm[ipbrey  Olbbs,  say  "I  have  sinned."  and 
submit  to  the  authority  of  tbe  Queen  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  Oovemment  all  would  bs  well 
and  we  could  call  off  sanctions.  So  Amer- 
icans are  being  asked  to  stop  trading  with 
Rhodesia,  starve  out  tbs  black  Rbodeslans 


Tbe  Me&  Mh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  L  BUTTON 

or  Hsw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RB>RESENT ATTVES 

Jlfonday,  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sur»  that  the  article,  "The  Media  Mix," 
by  Sam  B.  Vltt,  which  appears  In  the 
April  1967  Issue  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
magazine,  wlU  be  of  interest  to  many 
people.  The  role  of  our  oommunicatlons 
system  In  our  free  society  is  one  of  ever- 
increasing  importance.  I  am  sure  that 
this  story  of  one  man  who  bought  and 
managed  radio  stations  on  the  east  coast 
will  be  an  example  to  all  of  tu  who  are 
interested  in  maintaining  our  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

Tbe  article  follows: 
THK   Mb>u    Uzs — Omt    Birrnfo    Toub    Own 

Radio  STsnoir 
<By  Sam  B.  Vltt,  senior  vice  president,  execu- 
tive director  media  and  programming,  Ted 
Bates  4[  Co..  Inc.) 

Robert  Price,  ss  reported  In  Look  magaslne 
on  bfs  selection  by  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one  of  America's 
Ten  Outstanding  Toung  Men  of  1906,  Is  tbe 
"electric  electioneer  of  John  Undsay*s  cam- 
paign for  mayor  of  New  Tork  .  .  .  organised 
RockefeUer's  only  successful  1904  primary 
for  President  .  .  .  left  bis  Job  as  Deputy 
Mayor  of  New  York  to  become  executive  vice 
president  of  The  Dreyfus  Corporation." 

In  addition  to  these  activities  repeated  by 
Look.  Mr.  Price  waa  a  former  law  partner 
Of  Representative  Ted  Kupferman.  who  now 
occupies  Mayor  Lindsay's  former  Congres- 
sional seat,  as  well  as  president  of  Atlantic 
States  Industries,  Inc.,  which  owns  two  radio 
stations.  Thus  admirably  positioned  in  a 
number  al  areas  by  performance  and  per- 
spective to  discuss  the  art/sdenoe  of  media 
oommunl  cations,  we  are  privileged  tbls 
month  to  slightly  shift  our  media-mlz  focus 
and  listen  in  on  Mr.  Price's  informal  com- 
ments concerning  the  challengs  of  owning 
your  own  radio  station.  A  young  friend  ex- 
ploring a  radio  staUoo  piu-cfaaae  was  Inter- 
ested in  tbe  experience  of  Mr.  Price  tn  this 
area,  as  well  as  bis  counsel.  Mr.  Price's  candid 
rssponss  and  observatloxu  are  rcpcrted  below. 
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Borne  of  Uie  •tatetnenU  are  elementary  to 
our  industry  and  in  reading  Uieae  U  Is  well 
to  remember  that  they  are  designed  for  a 
Just  be^onlng  entrepreneur'*  ears-  However. 
youTl  And  even  tbeee.  I  believe,  an  intereat- 
ing  Inalght  Into  the  mind  of  a  man  of  whom 
the  New  Tort  Timet  Magazine.  In  reporting 
his  appearance  before  a  select  political 
gathering,  suted:  ".  .  .  PrlM  turned  In  a 
performance  which  made  Jim  Farley.  Utfry 
03rten.  Kenny  CDonnell  and  Nlccolo 
MachlaveUl  look  like  amateurs." 

Mr.  Price  begins  with  his  young  friend  by 
noting:  "Owning  a  radio  station  is  an  attrac- 
Uve  Idea  to  many  people.  Radio  Is  and  has 
been  on  a  comelmcic  trail.  Today  there  are 
more  sets  In  production  and  In  ubc  than 
ever  before.  The  natural  limit  on  the  number 
of  frequenclee  and  station  licenses  available 
(there  are  now  about  4.200  AM  stations  and 
l.«»  FM  staUoos).  plus  a  growing  popula- 
tion gtvBB  each  station  built-in  growth  po- 
tential. Each  year  more  listeners  and  adver- 
tlaers  are  divided,  however  unequally— be- 
tween  the  asme   number  of  stations. 

"Several  years  ago.  these  factors  were  what 
convinced  my  former  law  partner  and  ma  to 
purcbaee  ataUona  m  Portland.  Ualne.  and 
Penaaoota,  Florida.  One  baaic  almllarlty  be- 
tween them  was  the  very  reaaoo  we  bought 
tbem — they  wore  loaiog  money. 

"PurchasLng  a  money-making  station  U  a 
different  propoaltlon  and  Ls  usually  expen- 
sive- However,  purchasing  a  "alck"  station  U 
generally  Inerpenaive;  and  putting  energy 
&Qd  imagination  into  lU  programming  and 
■alfa  procnotlon  usually  takes  a  smaller  out- 
lay of  caah  and  gives  you  a  chance  to  make  a 
substantial  profit. 

"Pindltig  a  Mauon  for  sala  is  not  almple. 
Trade  publications,  however,  can  be  a  source 
ot  information  and  do  list  sUUons  for  sale. 
and  there  are  six  or  seven  leading  brokers 
wtio  speciailze  In  radio  statlona.  These  brok- 
ers are  generally  helpful,  understanding  the 
problems  and,  for  the  moat  part,  talk  your 
language,  wven  though  you  may  have  only  a 
•mall  amount  at  caah. 

"A  radio  station's  value  can  be  equal  to 
one  and  a  half  to  two  timee  annual  sales 
after  agency  commlaalons:  or  If  the  station  Is 
making  money — six  or  seven  time*  the  caah 
flow  (net  proOt  after  taxes  plus  amortlwitlon 
and  depreciation)  of  the  station.  When  a  dll- 
ference  between  theae  two  extremea  arlaea, 
the  bargaining  begins. 

"Statlona  can  be  purchaaed  with  18  per- 
cent to  afi  percent  down-payment  with  an 
eight  year  "payout,"  on  a  quarterly  beats  at 
normal  mtereet  rates. 

"A  station,  of  course,  la  almost  always 
headed  by  a  general  manager,  but  In  a  small 
or  medium  alee  market  he  U  alao  really  the 
salee  manager.  He  may  or  may  not  be  a  par- 
tial owner,  but  usually  under  him  he  has  a 
stair  of  about  eight  people,  most  of  whom  he 
orlenU  toward  a  heavy  emphasis  on  sales— 
even  the  announcers  are  often  part  time 
salesmen.  The  only  ones  »-ho  may  escape  this 
task  are  the  one  or  two  girls  who  do  general 
reception  work  and  bookkeeping.  BllUng  U  a 
simple  matter,  although  collecting  the  mon- 
ies may  be  more  difficult. 

"Since  you  and  your  group  may  borrow 
the  initial  money  and  try  to  pay  off  this 
station  as  a  part  time  venture,  one  of  the 
owners  should  plan  to  vlatt  the  station  for 
a  day  or  two  once  or  twloe  a  month  for  staff 
meetings  and  effliclem  oontrola.  One  factoe  to 
consider  in  ohooslng  a  station  Is  the  area  of 
ftccesslbUlty  by  plane  or  car.  The  man  srho 
will  manage  tbe  station  for  you  should  visit 
the  station  to  see  If  he  and  hia  famUy  wiU 
like  the  area. 

"After  you  choose  a  station,  consult  an 
atoomey  to  prepare  the  agreement. 

"KormaJly.  e  contract  Is  algned.  Died  with 
the  FCO  and  the  closing  occura  after  tbe 
FCC  approves  three  to  Mx  months  later.  Dur- 
ing this  intervening  period  the  seUer  is  still 
la  oacn4>lete  oontrol  o(  the  station  and  the 
FOC  regulaUona  protilbtt  you  or  your  repre- 


sentative from  having  any  control  or  >url«- 
dictlon. 

"One  station  we  purohased  had  no  real 
programming  and  we  began  a  'top  W  format. 
spent  money  on  news  and  weather  and  elimi- 
nated "talk."  Programming  can  be  learned 
from  friends  in  the  Industry.  Remember  to 
generally  avoid  programming  what  the  com- 
petition Is  doing  The  emphasis  Is  on  serving 
the  community  and  by  that — building  sales. 
The  stations  should  mall  to  you  each  day  a 
report  of  the  amount  of  advertising  sold  by 
each  salesman,  amount  of  money  collected  on 
old  bills  and  any  other  statistics  you  want. 
This  tells  the  employeea  that  youre  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  Call  the  sUtlon  manager 
ev«7  lew  days  to  ask  questions.  There  are 
several  excellent  books  which  any  library 
can  provide,  including  iUdio  Sfafion  Mon- 
ag^m^nt  by  Rclnsch  and  ElII*. 

"Whenever  possible.  If  the  sUtlon  you 
are  purchasing  has  been  doing  poorly,  have 
the  seller  agree  in  the  early  discussion  to  Are 
the  top  employees  before  you  take  over 
He  can  do  It  more  easUy  than  you'll  be  able 


It  la  interesting  to  recall  some  of  the  words 
of  his  report  to  his  sponsor,  the  King  of 
Prance:  "We  found  s  very  agreeable  site  lo- 
cated between  two  small  prooilnent  bills  be- 
tween which  a  very  great  river  flowed  to  tbe 
sea."  Verrazano  was.  of  course,  describing 
what  today  we  call  the  Narrowe. 

Verrazano  was  one  of  the  ouuundlng  fig- 
ures in  the  history  of  exploration  and  dUcoT- 
ery.  Our  republic  la  the  better  for  the  millions 
of  his  countrymen  who  have  become  our 
fellow  citizens. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  AprU  17.  1M7.  as  Verraaano  Day  In 
New  York  SUte. 

Nklson  a.  RocKEruxaa. 

By  the  Oovemor: 

ALTOir  O.   UaasHALL. 

Secretary  to  tfie  Governor. 


Fm  Labor  Pictvrc 


"Our  two  staUons  began  mftking  money 
In  two  yean.  This  took  careful  weekly 
economies  In  everything  from  telephone  and 
travel  expenses  to  personnel.  Sales  and 
"beaUng  last  week"  involved  oont^ato. 
stimulating  the  audience,  special  packaging. 
but  never  price  cutting.  We  foUowed  a  pol- 
icy of  one  price  for  all  local  business — once 
you  begin  "cutting  the  rate"  word  spreads. 

"Now  more  than  ever  appears  to  be  a  time 
to  buy  small  radio  sUUons  which  are  not 
doing  well.  It  can  be  exclUng.  challenging. 
and  give  your  career  an  entirely  new  dimen- 
sion. However,  you  must  have  an  enthu- 
slasuc  approach  and  a  belief  that  radio  is 
a  primary  form  of  communication*.  Serrtng 
the  needs  of  a  community  Is  essential  wheth- 
er the  needs  be  "talk"  or  "bard  rock"  or 
"country  and  western."  A  sense  of  public 
obllgaUoo  In  reporting  nMjor  events,  keep- 
ing the  public  aware  of  the  news  snd  weath- 
er are  all  factors  that  combine  to  impress 
sdvertlsers.  gain  audience  and  create  success. 

"In  recent  years,  several  doeen  people  have 
told  me  they  wanted  to  do  what  we  did  in 
purchasing  these  stsUons  Only  s  very  few 
did  It.  If  you  are  really  enthuslasUc  about 
buying  a  station,  my  advice  Is  now  la  the 
time  to  move." 


VemniM  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHn\  murphy 

or   HKW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  RBPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ar>ra  IS.  1967 
Mr.  MURPHY  <rf  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Is- 
sued a  proclamation  deslgnaUng  April  17 
a£  Verrazano  Day  In  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  ii.  I  think,  a  flttln«  tribute  to 
this  great  explorer  who  sailed  Into  New 
York  Harbor  over  400  yeara  ago.  and  I 
Join  with  all  New  Yorkers,  and  all  Amer- 
icans. In  celebrating  this  day  In  his  honor. 
The  text  of  the  Governor's  proclamation 
follows: 

PtOCLUfATtON 

THe  m»gnllicent  brldgi  which  >paiu  the 
mouth  of  New  Tork»  h»rbor  u  a  Btung  mon- 
ument to  the  gT»«t  Italian  'or  whom  It  U 
named.  Oloiraniil  da  Verraiano  wm  a  true 
man  of  tbe  Renalaaance.  He  waa  a  fighter  as 
well  aa  a  auperb  leaman.  an  explorer  and  dla- 
corerer  of  new  lands. 

He  dropped  ancnor  In  New  York  watera 
•lghty-n?e  jeara  before  the  anlTal  of  Hendrtk 
Hudaoo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAioroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATXVBS 

Monday.  _Mav  i.  1967 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CftllfornlA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  mountain  of  evidence 
that  the  citizens  of  California — growers. 
farmworkers,  and  consumers — have 
benefited  greatly  from  CongnM  1W4 
terminaUon  of  the  bracero  program. 

Yet.  when  the  mass  importation  of  for- 
eign workers  was  ended  more  than  2 
years  ago.  a  small  band  of  gloom-and- 
doom  prophets  predicted  the  virtual  col- 
lapse of  California  agriculture. 

By  now,  however.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  their  prognosis  was  180'  wrong. 
Once,  they  protested  bitterly  and  stri- 
dently. Today,  proven  wrong,  they  sel- 
dom cry  wolf  anymore. 

The  reasons  for  their  self-imposed 
reticence  are  quite  apparent.  For.  In 
California,  since  Congress  wisely  termi- 
nated PubUc  Law  78— 

Farm  Income  has  hit  record  levels,  well 
above  the  last  5  bracero  years.  1960-64. 
Farm  wages  and  working  conditions 
have  improved  appreciably. 

The  State's  economy  has  received  a 
shot  In  the  arm  from  farm  wages  being 
spent  In  California  rather  than  flowing 
to  Mexico. 

Consumers,  in  California  and  else- 
where, have  not  suffered  from  the  higher 
wages  being  paid  to  domestic  workers. 

A  large  measure  of  the  spectacular 
progress  that  has  been  made  on  the 
American  agricultural  front  since  the 
bracero  program  ended  goes  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wirtz. 

After  Congress*  decision  to  end  the  in- 
famous program  of  Importing  large 
numbers  of  foreign  agricultural  workers. 
SecreUry  Wlrtz  has  courageously  In- 
sisted on  better  conditions  for  our  own 
workers. 

Reporter  Harry  Bernstein  of  the  U)s 
Angeles  Times,  one  of  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  the  farm  labor  situation,  on 
April  19.  1967.  did  a  news  story  which 
testifies  to  the  momentous  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
fuU  text  of  Mr.  Bernstein's  oomprehen- 
stye  article  Into  the  Record  as  further 
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documentation  of  the  resounding  prog- 
ress being  made  In  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. 

I  Prom  tbe  Los  Angelea  TUnei,  Apr.  17.  1M7| 

PoK    OaowKKS    aKD    WoaKzaa:    Pum    Laaoa 

PiCTUas  BazaHTsn   Sofca   19S4 

(By  Harry  Berasteln) 

Tbe  1067  farm  labor  picture  is  btigbter 
ffH*  growers  than  at  any  time  ilnce  lOM.  when 
they  bad  an  almoat  unllmlt«d  supply  of  for- 
eign workers. 

And  from  tbe  U.S.  workers'  viewpoint,  the 
picture  Is  better  than  ever  before,  although 
their  current  I1.&4  hourly  average  In  Cali- 
fornia still  leaves  moat  seasonal  farm  workers 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level  because  they 
don't  work  a  full  year. 

Despite  theae  improvementa,  a  struggle  la 
Intenalfylng  between  organised  labor  and 
growers,  and  between  unions  themselves  as 
the  unions  press  their  campaign  to  organise 
farm  workers. 

A  nationwide  campaign  to  unionize  farm 
workers  started  In  California  decades  ago, 
but  failed.  It  was  started  again  about  1060, 
reaching  a  peak  of  activity  today,  with  the 
APL-CIO  now  clalmLng  to  have  17,000  farm 
workers  as  members. 

This  la  only  a  fraction  of  the  estimated 
175.000  seasonal  domeeUc  workers  in  agri- 
culture m  the  state,  but  li  more  than  have 
ever  belonged  to  a  farm  workers'  union. 

CAMPAICM    VnWPOINTS 

The  campaign  can  be  understood  best  by 
looking  at  It  from  the  following  viewpoints: 

1 — The  state's  farm  economy  generally. 

2 — The  growers,  who.  for  the  most  part,  are 
tUll  determined  to  resist  unlonlEatlon. 

3 — The  APL-CIO  United  Paim  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  and  the  Teamsters, 
the  two  unions  which  are  currently  denounc- 
ing each  other  more  than  they  are  the 
growers. 

4 — The  workers,  who  are  excluded  from  al- 
moat all  federal  and  sute  labor  laws  and  who 
are  still  In  the  lowest  economic  bracketa  In 
the  country. 

6— TTie  consimiers  and  the  retail  food  mar- 
kets which  are  getting  caught  In  the  light 
because  retail  stores  also  get  picketed  and 
there  are  no  sute  or  federal  laws  providing 
machinery  to  resolve  farm  labor  disputes. 

■CONOMT  GKICEBAU.T  GOOD 

Plrst,  the  state's  farm  economy  Is  generally 
good,  although  there  sUU  is  a  long  range 
trend  toward  fewer  and  fewer  farms  with 
more  atui  more  acres  on  each  farm. 

When  the  forelgzi  farm  labor  program  was 
killed  by  Congrees  In  December.  1964.  grow- 
ers and  many  political  leaders  warned  of  the 
economic  disaster  they  said  would  result 
without  large  numbers  of  braceroa  coming  In 
at  relatively  low  wages. 

So  far  Uie  predictions  have  proven  un- 
founded. 

The  combined  gross  Income  of  all  farms  In 
California  la  at  an  all-time  high,  and  tbe 
net  Income  per  farm  after  production  coats 
and  taxes  are  paid  was  higher  in  1966  than 
tbe  1B60-64  flve-year  average. 

DATA   SINCE   BXACIXOS  LETT 

DaU  from  the  California  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  this  la  what  has  happened 
to  the  state's  farm  economy  since  the 
braceroa  were  virtually  eliminated: 

The  gross  income  for  California  agriculture 
went  up  from  $3.10  bllllou  in  1064  to  S3-75 
billion  In  l»6ft. 

And  experts  predicted  toward  the  end  of 
laat  year  that  tbe  1966  groaa  would  Anally 
hit  about  •S.B  bllUon,  an  all-time  reoord 
which  would  have  been  well  over  tl  billion 
ahead  of  tbe  nation's  second  largeat  farm 
state,  Iowa. 

In  fact,  1966's  gross  turned  out  to  be  even 
more — M.08  billion — and  this  year's  gross 
should  be  about  the  same. 

The  combined  net  Income  for  California 
growers  In  1944  was  »1  bilUon  cocnparwl  to 


S863  million  in  1966.  It  rose  to  $936  nUlUoa 
last  year. 

And  aa  the  gross  contlnucp  to  aoar  to  rec- 
ord  heights,  the  net  income  per  farm  Is  also 
rising,  since  the  number  of  famu  continues 
to  drop  as  It  has  over  the  po&t  decades  with 
the  movement  from  nh-al  to  urban  life. 

The  net  Income,  which  la  the  amount  the 
grower  realities  after  deducting  ooats  of  pro- 
ductJon  and  taxes,  was  actually  up  14'>  in 
1966  over  tbe  1960-64  average  on  a  per  fanii 
basU. 

OONTZHTTU   TO    DO    WKU. 

This  means,  obviously,  that  while  some  In- 
dividual grower*  may  have  suffered  losfiss  In. 
the  transition  from  a  heavy  dependency  on 
foreign  workers  to  an  all-AmerlcSn  work 
force,  the  state's  farm  economy  as  a  whole 
continues  to  do  well  since  It  is  bringing  more 
money  Into  the  state  than  ever  before. 

The  averages  of  net  Income  can  be  mislead- 
ing, however,  since  about  34.000  of  the  80.000 
farms  In  California  are  marginal  ones,  farmed 
only  on  a  part-time  basis  or  just  held  by 
retired  people. 

While  the  net  Income  per  farm  was  up  Isst 
year,  the  total  net  Income  for  all  growers 
combined  was  down  slightly  (about  1%  )  from 
the  five-year  average.  The  individual  farms 
itlll  retained  a  higher  average  because  there 
were  fewer  of  them  to  share  the  total. 

LASOK   COSTS 

Rising  labor  costs  did  affect  the  poten- 
tial income  of  the  growers  since  they  had  to 
pay  more  wages  to  attract  workers  and  partly 
to  keep  off  unions. 

But  the  higher  wages  stayed  In  this  coun- 
try since  they  were  paid  mostly  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  were  not  diverted  to  Mexico. 

Also,  the  growerB'  Immediate  net  income 
after  production  coets  were  paid  was  af- 
fected by  some  high  investment  costs  of 
mechanization . 

With  the  help  of  government  money  for 
research  at  the  University  of  California, 
growers  pressed  ahead  with  mechanlaatlon 
at  a  rate  which  In  some  crops  has  never  been 
equalled. 

In  1964,  less  than  3*^.  of  the  state's  tomato 
crop  was  harvested  by  a  doeen  or  so  ma- 
chines.  This  year,  an  estimated  1.000  ma- 
chines which  cost  some  $25,000  each  will  be 
used  to  harvest  nearly  70S>  of  the  crop. 
Mosz  ptoMTma 

Tbe  numtMT  of  acres  being  planted  Is  on 
ths  upswing,  although  one  of  the  largest 
factors  In  the  reoord  farm  inoome  was  tbe 
Increase  In  livestock  Income  in  addition  to 
gains  made  In  field  crops. 

Weather  Is.  as  It  has  been  from  the  start 
of  farming,  a  vital  factor  in  tbe  farm  pros- 
pects for  1967. 

But  the  states'  farm  labor  and  agricultural 
experts  say  that  unless  \mseasonal  weather 
causes  too  many  crops  to  mature  simul- 
taneously, there  wtU  be  no  general  tabor 
ahortages  this  year. 

Asparagus  growers  may  need  some  foreign 
workers,  and  there  could  be  localized  short- 
ages of  domestic  workers  in  another  crop 
or  two. 

But  as  of  now  there  Is  still  a  surplus  of 
farm  workers. 

And  no  serious  problems  are  expected  on  a 
statewide  basis,  barring  acme  freak  weather, 
the  experts  say. 

The  growers  now  have  enough  workers  for 
harvesting  green  asparagiis. 

But  when  the  white  asparagus  comes  up  In 
the  next  several  weeks,  American  workera 
may  go  to  other  crops  which  pay  higher 
wages. 

Almost  every  other  grower  In  the  state  has 
to  offer  American  workers  at  least  tl  60  an 
hour  before  they  are  eaUtled  to  get  foreign 
workers. 

But  the  asparagus  growers  were  given  an 
exemption  by  the  government  because  of 
planting  schedules.  They  have  to  offer  only 
$1.40  an  hour  minimum  even  though  they 
Will  probably  have  trouble  getting  enough 
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American  workeis  at  that  rate  of  pay.  8o 
the  asparagus  growers  may  get  some  foreign 
workers. 

Another  crop  which  might  need  foreign 
workers  Is  strawberries,  which,  unlike  aspara- 
gus. Is  not  a  "monopoly"  crop.  (White 
asparagus  producers  in  California  have  only 
one  real  competitor  In  the  world,  pyumosa.) 
Strawberry  growers  who  faced  some  labor 
shortages  when  the  bracero  program  ended, 
nevertheless  are  Increaaing  their  acreage  this 
year  to  B.OOO  over  7.000  last  year.  Indicating 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  harvest  the 
crop. 
Second,  the  growers  viewpoint: 

uwANXicocs  vnrw 
While  the  farm  workers'  organizing  drive 
has  to  be  seen  from  the  perspective  of  the 
state's  overall  farm  economy  growers  say 
their  own  needs  have  been  briished  aside, 
especially  by  Labor  Secretary  W.  WUlard 
Wlrtz  whom  they  blame  more  than  any  other 
person  for  the  drastic  cut  In  foreign  labor 
and  the  higher  farm-labor  wage  scales  today. 
Tel  those  very  actions  by  Wlrta  may  yet 
make  him  the  most  famous  labor  secretary 
In  history  because  he  was.  in  large  part,  re- 
sponsible for  the  revolution  in  farm  labor 
practices. 

On  unions  also,  the  viewpoint  of  the  grow- 
ers Is  almost  unanimous:  Keep  tbe  unions 
out  I 

Many  growers  agree,  though  usually  In 
private,  that  they  generally  neglected  their 
work  force  for  many  years,  relying  heavily  on 
a  docile  foreign  bracero  who  would  be 
shipped  back  to  Mexico  as  soon  as  bis  work 
was  done. 

And  some  growers  even  admit  that  they 
have  paid  higher  wages  to  Qght  union  efforts 
to  organiiie  their  workers. 

But,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  grow- 
ers say  unionization  by  "outside  agitators" 
can  only  hurt  farm  workers  and  disrupt  the 
agricultural  economy. 

MKASuas  OP  spccxas 
Unlike  Industrial  workers,  farm  workers 
have  no  law  which  allows  tbem  to  vote  by 
secret  ballot  on  whether  they  want  a  union, 
and  no  law  which  requires  fair  labor  prac- 
tices by  management  or  labor. 

Indicative  of  the  success  the  growers  have 
bad  so  for  In  resisting  unlonizaUoo  la  the 
fact  that  only  three  major  flrma  now  have 
union  contracu  after  a  strike  which  has  been 
going  on  since  Sept.  1966,  when  the  APX^-CIO 
called  walkouts  at  34  grape  farms  In  the  De- 
lano area. 

Growers'  determination  to  flght  all  efforts 
by  farm  workers  to  form  unions  Is  shown  in 
the  resotuUoD  recently  adopted  by  Associated 
Parmera  of  California.  Inc. 

The  organization  noted  that  Republican 
Oov.  Reagan,  whom  the  unions  regard  as  a 
foe,  had  called  for  creation  of  an  agricultural 
coociUatlon  service. 

Unions  viewed  the  Reagan  plan  sj  virtually 
useless,  since  It  would  create  no  machinery 
for  holding  secret-bsllot  union  representa- 
tion elections  and  would  only  replace  the 
services  of  the  long  established  California 
Conciliation  Service  which  tries  to  ease  labor 
disputes  in  general. 

But  tbe  farmers  denounce  the  Reagan 
proposal.  They  said  any  farm  labor  dispute 
"should  be  confined  to  the  economic  issues 
Involved  between  the  parties  since  it  Is  only 
local  in  scope. 

"And  any  assistance  by  any  outside  p<dlt- 
Icaily  appointed  agency  Is  superfluous  and 
totaUy  unjustified." 

Thus,  even  the  gesture  by  Reagan  to  help 
aolve  farm  labor  dii^utes  was  met  with  a 
bitter  rebuff  from  some  of  his  strongest  aup- 
portars. 

Third,  the  union  viewpoint: 
Tbe    current   drive   to    unionise   seasonal 
farm  workers  first  gained  worldwide  atten- 
tion after  Cesar  Chaves  formed  the  MaUonat 
Parm  Workers  Aoan.  in  1963. 
While  the  growers  emphaUBe  tbe  small 
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,    _ ,  ,„  ,._  ,,u^  cLAOtB  T—mmtm  .Urt  counter  plcitUnj  the  target 
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ber  a.  a  major  breaithrough.             contract  with  the  oompanj  1.  ram    gmng  ^^^  ^  ^^   ^^   .beence   of   any   lawB 

Cbavea.   NPWA  went  Into  the  AIl-CIO  the    firm',    emplojea.      for   the   flnt   uma.  ^L,        ,           ,,j,„   ^a.  either  blocked   or 

laat  year  b«=omln«  the  United  Pann  Wofk-  .uhetanUal  wa«e  lncr««.  '^,°?«|; J^  Sl^  .uch  help. 

ere  OrganUang  Committee.  SU   after  the  Teameter.   »U.lled  manage-  ^f^  ^^         ^^  inrdved  pledging  a  flght 

AFU-CIO  Prealdent  Oeorge  Mean;  cheered  ment  that   the  union   reprieented  the  ma-  ^^^^  ,ictory    the  Bnal  rBeull»are  tar  from 

a  recent  arbitration  award  which  provided     ;orltT  of  workere."                  _„v^  clear.     But  a  rejoluUon  ha.  already  taken 

healthy    pay   hlkea   for    workera   at    the   Dl  The  Teamater.  aay  they  "2°H'  ^*?'  pi»ce  In  agricultural  labor  and  It  will  never 

Giorgio  Corp,  one  of  the  ftrm.  now  under  <„t  an  agreement  with  the  *"-CIO°°  "T  £,  the  xm,  again, 

miloo  oootiact  moat  all  Isauee  in  the  farm  worker,  organll-  ■>•  "•  ~™"'    »• 

■It  should  be  clear  notice  to  grower,  every-  ing  drive,  and  not  llnUClng  the  eettlement  __^^^^^^___ 

whera  that  the  A»l/-CIO  will  not  re«  unUl  just   to    the   Perelll-Mlnettl    dispute. 

^  farm  workers— unOl  now  the  most  ex-  But  the  AFU-CIO  refused  to  »lgn  such  an 

Diolted  srorkers  in  the  United  State*— have  agreement  because  the  Teamsters  Union  Is 

?h.  «m.  oooortunll?  to  better  their  Uves  as  not    an     aflUlate.    "even    though    everyone 


Tbe  Seatiac  of  Adam  Oaytoa  Powell 


the  same  opportunity  to  better  1 


knows  dooens  of  other  AFL-CIO  afflUatea 
have  mutual  aid  pecu  with  us,"  a  Team- 
ater officer  said. 

The  arbitration  offer  was  rejected,  and  the 
flght  goes  on. 

The  Perelll-Mlnettl  Arm  says  It  has  a  valid 
contract  with  the  TearosUrs.  and  that  Its 
harvest  crew  which  did  go  on  strike  was 
composed  of  temporary  workera. 

"Not  one  of  our  permanent  farm  employes 
left  hU  Job."  the  company  said,  and  the  tem- 
porary worker,  were  averaging  $3.37  an  hour. 

Chavez,  the  arm  eald.  did  not  furnish 
proof  that  PereUl-MlnetU  employes  were 
members  of  his  union,  but  the  Teamsters 
Union  did. 

Chavez  says  the  organlHng  drive  Is  aimed 

more  Job  opening  available  for  farm  work.     ZV^l^^i^^J^^^^     T^r..T.^^ iX^lS^l^i 

ii«  rei^cttld  '^'              *  "  to    all    readers    of    the    Congrissiokal 
aaked     bitterly, 


other  workers  have."  Me&ny  said. 

Chaves,  who  U  also  organizing  In  Teias 
and  nonda.  said  »a  long  as  the  strike  coo- 
Unuea  he  and  other  ofBcers  of  the  union 
have  a  salary  of  only  ti  a  week.  Their  meals 
and  rent  are  paid  by  the  union. 

Be  said  In  an  Interview  last  week  that 
the  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Oroup  now 
has  some  17.000  members.  It  has  a  gas  sta- 
Uon  In  Delano  which  pumpe  about  20.000 
gaUons  a  month  at  discount  rates  to  farm 
workers.  _  . 

It  has  a  service  center,  where  farm  work- 
ers go  to  get  help  on  everything  from  legal 
troubles  to  social  and  medical  problems. 

The  union  hss  a  hiring  hall,  aod  as  new 
farma  come  under  union  contract,  the 
UFWOC   hiring   halls    will    have   more    and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAi.xroaKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  I9C7 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Eileen  Davis,  a  very  competent  and  lucid 
writer,  whom  I  am  privileged  to  call  one 
of  my  constituents,  has  written  me  con- 
cerning the  seating  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell. 

She  has  expressed  the  wlnlons  of  mil- 
lions of  Other  Americans,  but  she  has 


ers  on  unionized  (armB. 

Cbavez  bM  sttracted  eupport  from  moat 
other  union*,  from  church  leaders  and  stu- 
dent groups  around  the  country,  who  ace 
him  and  hU  iinlon  aa  a  new  kind  of  cause 
to  flght  for  In  addition  to  the  older,  more 
estabUahed  cauaea,  such  ^b  civil  righta. 

The  Dl  Giorgio  contract  provide*  for  a 
union  Bhop.  and  a  minimum  wage  of  tl-W 
an  hour.  AH  workers  got  a  as-cent  hourly 
bike  April  3.  and  they  wUl  gel  another  6 
oenU  ne«t  year,  along  with  a  •1.70  minimum. 
T%u».  the  galna  made  by  the  union  were 
■ubatAntiai. 

Bat  wmiam  Klrcher.  the  national  AFL- 
CIO  director  of  organliratlon,  Cbavea  and 
other  trPWOC  leaders  have  been  having  a 
blttM-  flgtat  with  the  Teamsters. 

Their  complex  argument  eenUrs  around 
th*  AFl*-OIO  chATgtt  that  the  Teamatera  flrst 
moved  in  to  dlarupt  organising  efforu  at 
XH  Olorgto. 

Then,  the  AFL-CIO  charged,  after  a  strike 
had  been  called  at  the  Perelll-Mlnettl  ranch 
in  X>elano,  the  Teomstera  Dnlon  moved  in 
to  help  break  that  strike  by  bringing  in 
••acabe"  (nonunion  workers)  to  the  ranch, 
and  Anally  signed  a  "sweetheart  agreement" 
with  the  company  while  the  AFL-CIO  strike 
waa  BtUl  on. 

All  Held  workers  at  Perellt-MJnettI  were 
In  the  AFt»-CIO  union  at  the  tltie,  Chaves 
contends.  He  has  started  a  nationwide  boy- 
cott of  PerelU-Mlnottl  products*  Including 
■uch  Items  as  Trlbuno  vermouth  and  Eleven 
Cellara  wine  to  break  the  Teamsters*  contract 
with  the  Ann. 

orram  to  AaarraATS 
The  AFL-CIO  offered  to  arbitrate  the  lasue 
of  Who  wlU  repreaent  the  Perelll-Uinettl 
workera,  but  vows  to  press  the  flght  against 
tb«  company  and  the  Teamsters  Union  until 
the  lasue  la  settled. 

The  Teamsters  have  started  a  major 
ootmterattack.  warning  all  AFL-CIO  urUoos 
In  the  San  Franclico  Bay  area,  as  a  starter, 
that  any  one  who  belpa  the  AFL-CIO  attack 
on  the  T>eamster9  will  get  no  Teuoaier  help 
la  their  own  labor  disputes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Teamatera  are  call- 
ing on  r«tall  and  wboleeala  dealers  aroxxnd 
the  state  urging  them  not  to  "capitulate" 
to  AFL-CIO  pnsaure,  and,  inslead.  to  ln> 
crease  their  aalea  ot  Pw«lU-]|lln«  U  products. 


Antonio  Perelll-Mlnettl 
"does  Chavee  Just  want  chaos  in  agriculture. 
and  thus  emerge  as  a  dicutor  In  the  agri- 
cultural labor  field?" 

Fourth,  farm  workers  viewpoint: 
Farm  workers,  despite  the  Perelll-Klnettl 
battle,  and  partly  because  of  the  unlontea- 
tlon  drive,  are  making  significant  economic 
gSLlns.  Minimum  woftee,  which  were  around 
SI  an  hour  In  1960.  are  now  up  some  40  "t-  and 
more,  and  the  fixed  rates  of  »1,65  an  hour 
mlnlmums  are  in  the  union  contract*  which 
have  been  negotiated. 

The  number  of  seasonal  American  workera 
on  California  farms  averaged  104.000  in  IWM 
when,  at  the  peak,  there  were  alao  63.000 
foreign  workers  In  the  state's  farrDS. 

By  1966.  the  annual  average  number  of 
seasonal  domestic  workers  had  Jumped  by 
over  16,000  and  the  Increased  number  of 
Amertcan  workers  were  working  for  longer 
periods  of  time  In  addition  to  earning  higher 
base  wages. 

The  1966  peak  domestic  employment  was 
173.500.  while  the  peek  of  foreign  workers 
was  only  7.B00. 

Fifth,  consumers  and  nurketa: 
Overall,  food  prices  have  been  staying  rcla- 
Uvely  even  with  the  general  cost  of  living 
so  consumers  haven't  been  hit  seriously  by 
the  changing  farm  labor  picture. 

In  fact,  Ameilfcana  today  sUll  spend  leas 
of  their  income  for  food  than  any  other 
majcv  country  tn  the  world  (about  19% 
compared  to.  for  Instance,  50%  In  Russia 
and  about  27'^!   In  Great  Britain) . 

It  took  ooe  man  on  a  farm  to  feed  himself 
and  10  other  consumers  In  1940.  Today,  that 
one  mon  feeds  himself  and  35  others. 

Caught  In  the  middle  are  the  retaU  food 
storea  which  are  being  picketed  by  the  AFL- 
CIO.  urging  store  customers  not  to  buy 
PereUl-Mlnettl  producU. 

Some  flrms  have  already  token  the  prod- 
ucts oft  their  shelves,  but  at  least  one  firm. 
Mayfalr  Markets,  Is  still  the  target  of  a  con- 
centrated attack  by  the  AFL-CIO  to  get  the 
Perelll-MlnetU  products  out  of  those  stores. 

HtTBT  BY    PIOCtTlNO 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  markets,  espe- 
cloUy  in  Mexican -Amen  can  neighborhoods. 
have  been  hurt  by  the  pldcetlng.    And  U  the 


Rkcord.    The  letter  follows: 

SAlfTA  CLASA,  CALZT.. 

>lpr«  14.  1967. 
Rap.  Ohabues  8.  GcrBsn, 
Raybum  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dua  CHAax.is:  The  other  night  X  beard 
a  TV  commentator  castigate  the  90th  Con- 
gress for  having  failed  to  enact  any  Impres- 
sive volume  of  legislation,  and  I  marvelled 
again  at  the  kind  of  mind  which  Judges  yotir 
performance  by  the  simple  test  of  quantity, 
as  if  you  were  producing  bushels  of  wheat  or 
cans  of  peas. 

Bmall  wonder  that  legislative  action  la 
sluggish  this  session,  beset  as  you  are  by  the 
necessity  to  deal  with  the  whoop  de  do  over 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  and  to  avoid  such  em- 
barassmentB  in  the  future.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  would  rank  high  on  the  list  of  priorities 
of  anyone  who  resents  as  bitterly  as  I  do  the 
legal  loophole  through  which  the  wUy  Mr. 
Povrell  has  slipped  back  into  his  seat. 

As  usual.  I  do  not  content  myself  with 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  but  have  a  su^estlon 
to  make:  Could  not  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  require  of  Congressional  candi- 
dates a  reasonably  clean  bill  of  hei^th  as  a 
legal  condition  of  their  electablllty? 

After  alt.  Charlie,  when  the  lOth  District 
sends  you  to  Washington  In  our  behalf,  we 
ore  foisting  your  Judgment  and  probity  on 
the  residents  of  434  other  districts  who  are 
helpless  (a»  we  have  Just  found  out)  to  re- 
move you  If  you  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
knave  or  a  blackguard.  Their  Uves  and 
security  ore  affected  by  what  you  do.  and  we 
should  not  have  the  right  to  Jcopordlae  the 
future  of  these  other  Americans  by  rewarding 
local  celebrities  with  a  vote  in  the  national 
Congress  without  making  aome  reasonable 
effort  to  ascertain  that  he  meets  a  minimum 
standard  of  moroUty.  We  cannot  guarantee 
all  thc«e  other  Americans  that  the  man  we 
•end  will  be  wise,  or  even  Intelligent,  nor  can 
we  promise  thet  he  will  not  succumb  to  the 
temptations  of  public  life  once  he  Is  there- 
But  they  should  not  have  to  suffer  a  voter  in 
the  Congress  who  U  not  at  least  a  reasonably 
decent  individual — or  at  least  that  no  one 
had  proved  otherwise  at  the  time  he  was 
elected. 
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Casting  about  for  a  test  to  M>ply-  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  standards  which  have 
long  been  eeubllahed  for  aliens  seeking  clU- 
senshlp  would  do  quite  nicely.  We  do  not 
admit  to  citlaenahip  people  who  ore  demon- 
strably dishonest  or  otherwise  morally  de- 
ficient, and  it  seems  a  wry  paradox  that 
men  who  could  not  qiiaUfy  for  cltlKenshlp 
had  they  been  bcurn  abroad,  con  be  seated 
in  the  governing  bodies  of  this  oountry. 

Perhaps  the  words,  "of  good  character" 
could  simply  be  inserted  in  Article  I.  Section 
a,  after  the  vrords,  ".  .  .  tweny  five  years," 
and  again  tn  the  appropriate  place  of  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  3.  State  laws  could  then  pro- 
vide for  challenges  of  a  candidate's  electa- 
blllty  on  this  ground,  making  political  op- 
ponente  legally  axuwerable  for  unfounded 
or  Irresponsible  charges  via  the  libel  and 
slander  route. 

I  resent  very  much  the  voters  of  Harlem 
ramming  their  parochial  hero  down  my 
throat  in  this  wholly  Irresponsible  way.  If 
they  choose,  they  may  elect  him  mayor  of 
New  York  or  governor  of  tbelr  state;  I  don't 
live  In  New  York  and  I  couldn't  care  less. 
But  I  do  live  In  the  United  SUtee,  which  Is 
governed  by  the  national  Congreos,  and  I 
regard  the  reelection  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
as  dirty  pool.  They  should  not  be  permitted 
to  do  it  again. 

Best  wishes  as  alwaya. 

XiLSSH  Dans. 


WJAR-TVt  nim  OB  tbe  Groton  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONCE 

or  ooMHCcncin' 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednadav.  April  26,  litT 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  television  station  W JAR-TV 
of  Providence.  R.I..  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Outlet  Co.  IJepartment  Store 
of  that  city,  tor  producing  the  half- 
hour  color  fljin  "Undersea  University." 
the  story  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  submarine 
school  located  at  Oroton,  Conn..  In  my 
congressional  district. 

In  July  1965.  WJAH-TV  suggested  to 
the  VS.  Navy  that  the  station  would 
prod'ice  at  lt«  own  expense  a  half-hoiir 
television  program  about  the  Oroton 
Base  and  film  It  in  color,  so  as  to  utilize 
the  station's  newly  inaugurated  color 
telecasting  facilities  that  serve  the 
Greater  New  London  area  and  eastern 
Connecticut.  During  August  and  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  a  camera  crew  Aimed 
typical  scenes  in  the  Oroton  classrooms. 
training  simulators,  underwater  escape 
training  devices,  and  at  the  submarine 
docking  facilities  on  the  Thames  River. 

Under  close  Navy  security  supervision 
a  fascinating,  colorful,  and  informative 
film  was  produced  that  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  the  officers  and  men 
who  operate  the  largest  submarine  train- 
ing center  in  the  free  world.  "Undersea 
University"  was  telecast  in  color  on  the 
Providence  television  station  at  9:30  p.m., 
Thursday.  March  9,  with  a  repeat  tele- 
cast Sunday,  April  2  at  3:30  pjn. 

The  station  presented  a  duplicate  color 
print  of  "Undersea  University"  to  Rear 
Adm.  J.  8.  TJrree.  Jr..  deputy  commander 
of  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Force;  and 
Capt.  W.  A.  McGuiness.  the  base  com- 
mander at  Oroton.    This  film  Is  especi- 


ally appropriate  for  showing  to  visiting 
civilians  and  to  VIP's  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  see  much  of  tbe  base 
in  such  great  detail.  This  Is  the  first 
time  that  the  "Groton  story"  has  been 
filmed  so  completely  and  in  color.  The 
print  that  is  now  in  the  liands  of  the  VJB. 
Navy  will  t>e  a  valuable  public  informa- 
tion aid  and  may  save  considerable  time 
and  personnel  previously  allocated  to 
public  relations  briefings  on  and  oH  the 
base. 

This  voluntary  public  service  project 
of  WJAR-TV  reflects  the  high  broadcast 
standards  and  generosity  of  WJAR-TV 
and  its  parent  organization  in  serving 
the  needs  of  the  U3.  Navy  and  the  in- 
terests of  widespread  viewing  audiences 
in  southeastern  New  England,  where  the 
activities  of  the  VS.  Navy  have  a  special 
significance. 


AFL-CIO    Urtcs    Sapport    for    Scaalor 
Prouiire'i  Truth-iB-LeadiBf  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP   WUCONStM 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  6. 19S7 
Mr.  RETTSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  Issued  a  useful  pamphlet  whlcb 
explains  why  voters  should  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  S.  5,  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill,  now  sponsored  by  Senator 
William  Proxhirs.  The  text  follows: 

TaUTB    IN   L-SMDIMO WHAT   TT   MCANS   TO   TOtT 

TTW  VICTIM   IS  TOU 

If  you  have  ever  borrowed  money,  or 
bought  anything  on  the  Installment  plan,  or 
even  had  an  "extended  credit"  account  at  a 
department  store.  Ifa  a  good  bet  you  have 
paid  more  for  the  "convenience"  than  you 
thought  you  were  pajring. 

Not  long  ago  &00  families  were  aaked  how 
much  interest  they  were  paying  on  their 
debu.  They  guessed  S'i.  The  real  flgiire 
was  mTx.. 

Most  people  Jtut  don't  know  how  to  flgure 
interest  anyway,  and  the  credit  companies 
do  their  best  to  make  It  harder. 

Take  the  iimplest  example,  the  standard 
retail  charge  account.  You  pay — usually — 
"14%  per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance." 
and  your  bill  usually  states  an  attractively 
low  figure  of  what  you  owe  "right  now." 

But  nowhere  does  it  say  that  \%%  a 
month  Is  IST-l-  simple  Interest  a  year.  That's 
how  much  you  pay  even  to  reputable  firms 
that  use  this  device  tor  bleeding  you. 

Tbe  less  reputable  the  seller,  the  more  you 
pay.  A  Manhattan  housewife  bought  a  daven- 
port on  time.  Wnancc  charges  were  107%  of 
the  supposed  purchase  price.  A  bus  driver 
borrowed  money  at  "4!^%."  What  he  ac- 
tually paid  was  M^^.  The  annual  rate  for  a 
TV  purchase  In  Jersey  City  came  to  22%. 

The  worst  sufferers  from  excessive  credit 
charges  are  those  who  can  least  afford 
them — the  lower  Inooane  groups.  They  have 
leea  cash,  and  greedy  sellers  can  more  easily 
exploit  their  need  for  credit.  In  addition, 
members  of  minority  groups  are  often 
charged  higher  rates  regardless  of  their  per- 
sonal credit  standing. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  victlmi.  The 
well-to-do  are  also  duped.  The  true  rate  of 
interest  on  one  of  the  more  popular  college 
tuition  loans  was  found  to  range  from  36  to 
64%  a  year. 

Servicemen  are  among  the  favorite  targets. 


too.  The  Defense  Department  has  sought  to 
rescue  them  with  a  Truth  in  Lending  direc- 
tive of  Its  own,  requiring  lenders  to  dlacloee 
finance  charges  and  actual  Interest  rates  in 
transactions  with  men  In  unlicxnn. 

HOW    THE   ntAP    IS    BAirXD 

The  baste  techniques  of  credit  and  loan 
oon^Hknles  are  concealment  and  confusion. 
For  example: 

Only  monthly  or  weekly  payroenta  are 
stated:  "and  you  can  have  this  In  your  own 
home  tomorrow  for  only  tlfi-ga  a  month  .  . 

Interest  rates  are  quoted  on  the  original 
amount  of  a  loan  (or  credit  balance)  that 
win  be  paid  In  Inetallmenu.  "Only  t%  a 
year"  means  that  fi'l-  a  year,  on  the  full  sum. 
Is  subtracted  from  the  amount  of  cash  given 
to  a  borrower,  or  added  to  the  debt  of  a  buyer. 
However,  since  a  part  of  the  debt  is  paid  each 
month,  the  true  interest  rate — as  a  percent- 
age of  the  amount  owed — Is  almost  double. 
or  nearly  13  S-.  Instead  of  6'~r. 

Finance  charges  are  given  "per  month"; 
too  few  buyers  translate  (say)  3^.^  ?<<  a  month 
into  30%  a  year. 

So-called  "service  charges"  and  fees  are 
added  to  the  total  purchase  price,  vastly 
increasing  the  supposed  Interest  rate. 

Last  year,  Americans  paid  (30  bUUon  In 
Interest  on  consumer  and  mortgage  debts. 
Because  of  such  devices  as  those  above,  they 
paid  a  great  deal  more  than  they  should 
have- 

V?hy  do  these  techniques  work?  Basically 
because  they  conceal  true  Interest  rates  from 
buyers  and  borrowers.  Concealment  prevents 
effective  competition  on  finance  charges.  At 
one  store  a  refrigerator  may  be  "only  $33  a 
month"  and  at  another  "only  $19-60"— but 
the  first  one  might  actually  be  cheaper. 

There  is  no  easy  way — and  sometimes  no 
way  at  all — for  the  credit  consiuner  to  figure 
out  exactly  how  much  he  Is  paying  in  inter- 
est and  "carrying  charges."  or  how  much 
this  amounts  to  as  a  percentage  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  Where  credit  charges  are  con- 
cerned, the  consumer  can't  be  a  shopper 
because  he  doesn't  have  the  facts. 

THXXX'B    A    SnCFXJt    XEMSST 

As  far  back  as  1900.  then-Sen.  Paul  H. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  introduced  a  Truth 
In  Lending  blU  in  the  86th  Congress. 
He  kept  trying  in  the  next  three  Congresses, 
but  the  bill  never  emerged  from  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Now  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre  of  Wlseoiuln  has  taken  up 
t^<  fight. 

Bankers,  small  loan  companies,  retail  mer- 
chants and  their  various  trade  associations 
have  violently  opposed  Truth  in  Lending 
from  tbe  beginning.  They  have  caUed  it 
an  attempt  to  hamstring  private  enterprise. 
They  have  described  It  as  a  move  toward 
federal  regulation  of  Interest  rates  and  credit 
charges.  They  have — Incredibly — pleaded 
that  It  would  be  impossible  to  administer, 
because  salesmen  and  sales  clerks  couldnt 
compute  the  finance  charges  they  are  asking 
the  customer  to  pay. 

These  arguments  are  nonsense. 

TYutb  in  Lending  Imposes  only  two  condi- 
tions on  credit  establishments  and  money- 
lenders. It  would  require  them  to  teU  their 
customers  the  total  amount  they  are  paying 
for  credit: 

1.  In  dollara  and  cents:  and 

3.  Aa  an  annual  percentage  rate  on  the  loan 
or  credit  Involved. 

This  Is  not  regulation;  It  is  simply  disclos- 
ure. It  does  not  tell  anyone  how  much  he 
can  or  should  charge  for  credit:  It  merely 
mokes  him  tell  bow  much  It  Is. 

A  lender  or  credit  house  that  Is  unwilling 
to  do  this  must  feel  that  It  has  something  to 
bide.     This,  of  course.  Is  the  point. 

As  for  those  salesmen  and  sales  clerks, 
don't  worry.  The  credit  houses  and  the  loan 
companies  already  know  to  the  third  decimal 
pomt  exactly  how  much  they  charge  for 
credit  and  at  what  annual  rate.  They  have 
to  know:  it's  bow  they  moke  their  money. 
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They  oould  prorlde  their  peno^nel  vltb  UtU« 
tables — Uk«  the  sales  tax  tables  that  perch 
on  so  manj  caah-reglstera — that  wouJd  give 
trutant  anxwers.  ' 

Opponents  of  lYuth  In  Lending  »re  simply 
ftshiuned  to  say  hov  much  credit  rtjally  casta. 
They  are  afr&ld  o{  a  consumer  revf It.  They 
are  afraid  that  credit  competiUon^  based  on 
facte,  would  cause  cutbaclcs.  They  have  a 
good  thing  going  and  they  waqt  to  bang  onto 

it.  ■'  r 

That  "good  thing"  is  not  igooq  for  you. 
You're  paying  for  it.  l        j 


Back  Pretideot  Jobuom  u  DificaU 
Slruf  kU  ia  Vieinam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

0»   rLOaiDA 
nt  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editxirlal  from  the  April  27.  edition 
of  the  Florida  Times-Union  expresses 
what  the  majority  of  my  constituents 
and  I  feel  about  our  able  President  and 
his  Herculean  efforts  to  assure  peace  In 
the  world.  We  should  all  be  pulUng  to- 
gether with  him,  not  against  him.  The 
able  editor  of  the  Florida  Tlmes-Dnion 
editorial  page  Is  Caleb  King:  and  as  a 
distinguished  veteran  of  World  War  n  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks: 
DoNT  CKNSiru  L3J.  roa  DotNO  TaajntLCSS 
Job 

The  death  oi  Ma}or  General  Benjamin  D. 
FouJois.  oldest  U.S.  military  pilot  azul  Orst 
American  to  fly  tn  oombat.  severs  a  link 
vhicb  connected  the  days  of  WUbur  and  Or- 
vUle  Wright  with  the  modem  supersonic 
transports  and  the  bombers  which  are  today 
engagiMl  la  stratef^lc  actions  against  the 
North  Vletnameee  regions  which  supply  the 
Viet  Cong  units  operating  against  our  troops 
In  the  south. 

Oen  Foulots  lived  through  the  dark  days 
of  military  air  power.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  General  Billy  Utchell,  who  was 
cotirtmartlaled  for  preaching  the  value  of 
the  airplane  as  a  weapon  of  war  which  could 
cripple  the  enemy,  speed  the  conclusion  of 
conflict  and  thus  save  the  lives  of  many 
Americana. 

Because  of  his  background,  Oen.  Poulols 
would  probably  have  agreed  wholeheartedly 
with  the  nenttments  expressed  by  Merrlman 
Smith,  famed  author.  United  Press  Interna- 
tional writer  and  dean  of  White  House  cor- 
respondents for  many  years,  when  he  MpdkB 
to  the  Anierlcan  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation In  New  York  last  Tuesday. 

Smith,  author  of  "Thank  you,  Ur.  Presi- 
dent." told  the  publlshen  that  criticism  of 
the  President  bad  become  "slimy  and  at 
times.  Irrational."  He  said  that  much  of  the 
vilification  of  Lyndon  Johnson  was  being 
directed  by  persons  allegedly  working  In  the 
name  of  "peace"  or  "civil  rights." 

Smith  speculated  that  the  personal  attacks 
on  the  President  for  his  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  his  domestic  positions  could 
lead  to  a  "sort  of  rudderless  society  to  the 
group,  amorallty  for  the  further  erosion  of 
the  family  unit  and  Anally  the  confusion  of 
anarchy.** 

The  correspondent  singled  out  "Black 
Power"  advocates,  "Uberals"  and  so-called 
" Intellectuals,"  as  the  worst  of  the  presl- 
denUal  critics. 

Giving  .  authority  to  Smith's  words  are 
recent  statements  by  Dr.  Uartln  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  who  baa  called  for  lOfiOQ  voltm- 


teen  to  cojne  forward  for  » '^netnam  8tmi- 
mer."  In  whlc^  the  techniques  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  movement  will  b«  employed  to 
"defeat  Lyndon  Johnson  and  bis  war."  King 
said  that  •700.000  wUl  b«  provided  to  fund 
the  campaign  but  he  did  ^kot  aay  who  was 
giving  the  money. 

Other  Presidents  have  been  more  grossly 
vilified,  but  It  Is  apparent  that  Lyndon  ~ 
Johnaon  Is  seeking  a  way  to  end  the  war 
and  thus  should  not  be  censored  for  using 
sound  military  strategy  In  Tr">K'"g  the  eon- 
nict  unacceptable  to  the  Beds,  thus  forcing 
them  to  sue  for  peace. 


Press  Supports  President  is  Cooperatioa 
WHli  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  winds  of  change  accompanied  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  he  went  to  meet  his 
fellow  heads  of  state  at  Punta  del  Este 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  United  States  went  to  that  sum- 
mit not  to  dictate  policies,  and  not  to 
offer  Christmas  packages  of  aid  for 
struggling  nations,  but  to  Join  with  the 
Imaginative  leaders  of  the  Americas  to 
plan  a  long-distance  plan  of  economic 
development  and  social  and  political  co- 
operation. 

Oreat  possibilities  for  change  exist  to- 
day in  Latin  America.  Ita  230  million 
people  are  ready  to  move  forward.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  6  short  years  has 
set  the  foundations  for  the  solution  to  old 
problems  like  land  reform,  food  produc- 
tion, tax  reform.  Inter- American  trade, 
hemispheric  educational  and  scientific 
cooperation. 

The  United  States  and  Latin  America 
have  entered  on  a  new  period  of  coopera- 
tion. It  will  not  be  without  its  moments 
of  pain.  But  in  the  long  run  it  will  create 
a  viable  and  unified  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  and  a  new  era  of  co- 
oi>eration  between  our  country  and  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  President  made  an  excellent  and 
lasting  impression  on  his  fellow  heads  of 
state  Latin  American  leadership  ought 
to  know  that  we  are  desirous  of  helping 
them,  if  they  help  themselves.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  many  times  the  United 
States  will  lend  Its  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  developmental  pro- 
jects. In  short.  American  commitments 
are  clear.  Our  Latin  American  policy  has 
been  clearly  restated.  And  I  look  to  a  new 
era  of  the  warmest  relations  between 
Latin  America  and  our  country. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  two  excellent  edi- 
torials supporting  our  Latin  American 
policy,  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
April  21. 1967.  and  the  Houston  Chronicle 
of  AprU  16.  1967: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  8un-Tlmes. 

Apr.  21,  ltW7I 

Latin  AMsaicA's  Aims 

The  summit  conference  of  American  preal- 
denu  at  Punta  del  Este  last  week  did  not 


aatlafy  evsryone  present.  It  probably  would 
have  been  suspect  If  It  did. 

Ibe  main  objective  of  the  aummit  meet- 
ing was  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Common  Market  by  1B70,  and  Its  full 
operation  by  19BS.  To  achieve  that  goal  there 
must  be  an  Integration  of  the  economies  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  ssid  an  accom- 
modation of  political  differences  between 
natlona  that  are.  In  many  cases,  suspicious 
of  each  other. 

Some  considerable  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic integration  has  already  been  made. 
Ilie  five  Central  American  nations  have 
eatabUsbed  their  own  common  market. 
Inter-Bonal  trade  among  the  five  has  in- 
creased from  aai.OOO.OOO  in  IMl  to  more 
than  •140.000.000  In  1966.  There  are  other 
regional  confederations  with  the  same  aim 
already  formed,  or  in  the  making. 

Other  strong  forces  are  at  work  to  carry 
the  concept  of  Intensonal  econotnlo  Integra* 
tlon  even  further.  The  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  (IDB) .  which  Is  made  up  of 
19  lAtln  American  nations  and  the  United 
States,  has  had  signal  success  In  Its  program 
to  change  the  process  of  economic  Integra- 
tion from  that  of  chance  and  improvisation 
to  a  stable,  measured  program  through  Its  en- 
coxiragement  of  private  investment  in  proj- 
ects and  enterprises  contributing  to  eco- 
nomic development.  The  IDB.  In  the  short 
space  of  a  few  years,  has  provided  Inxpetus 
and  guidance  to  an  acceleration  of  economic 
Integration  of  lt«  member  nations.  Despite 
some  criticism,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
done  almost  aa  well  as  could  be  expected. 
Ita  progress  In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  pub- 
lic health  and  education  has  been  slow,  but 
steady. 

The  summit  conference  and  Its  alms  are 
a  challenge  to  the  lAtln  American  presi- 
dents— and  the  United  States.  The  econo- 
mists of  lAtln  America  have  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  ability  to  devise  the  programs 
needed.  How  much  success  they  wll]  have 
In  guiding  their  presidents  Is  problematical. 
The  win  to  co-operate  was  evident  at  Punta 
del  Este.  The  ability  to  perform  must  yet  be 
demonstrated.  The  United  States  has  Indi- 
cated Its  willingness  to  help,  as  well  as  Ita 
Intention  of  keeping  Its  handa  off  Latin 
American  internal  affairs. 

Summit  conferences  produce  much  ex- 
citement and  challenge.  Unfortunately,  that 
stimulus  usually  disappears  In  the  long  years 
of  bard  wco-k  that  follows.  TTie  Alliance  for 
Progress,  conceived  In  drama,  has  loat  Its 
dramatic  overtones.  One  of  the  major  tasks 
facing  the  participants  In  the  summit  con- 
ference la  to  sustain  the  excitement  they 
themselves  feel  and  make  It  contagious.  As 
Peru's  President  Belaunde  Terry  said.  "The 
documents  of  this  conference  are  like  the 
score  of  a  symphony.  It  all  depends  on  bow 
it  Is  played.** 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Apr.  16.  1967) 
Possnn.rTT  fok  Changx  Now  Exists 

The  conference  of  American  presidents  at 
Punta  del  Este  produced  a  plan  of  action 
for  Latin  America  which  will  not  mean  Im- 
mediate change  for  the  continent  but  It 
does  raise  the  possibility  of  change. 

Changes  which  will  unify  the  nations 
through  a  common  market  and  improved 
oommunlcatloQ  and  transportation;  and 
hopefully  will  strengthen  economies,  stabilize 
governments,  and  better  the  lives  of  the  330 
million  people  In  the  area. 

President  Johnson  In  private  conferences 
with  the  chiefs  of  state  and  In  his  public 
address  did  much  bo  weaken  long-standing 
fears  that  the  grlngoee  want  to  dominate 
South  America.  His  self-assumed  role  as  a 
"Junior  partner"  was  not  window  dressing. 
This  was  t>est  exemplified  by  his  frank  ad- 
mission that  a  strong,  unified  Latin  America 
would  be  in  the  national  self-interest  of  the 
United  States:  and  that  the  nations  must 
help  themselves  If  they  ore  to  receive  aid 
from  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Johnson  correctly  pointed  out  that 
weakness  and  division  In  Latin  America  are 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  the  civil  order  of  the  Latin 
states. 

The  main  discordant  note  was  sounded  by 
Ecuadorian  Prealdant  Aroeemena,  who 
charged  that  the  United  States  bad  elected 
to  defend  democracy  In  far-away  Vietnam 
while  neglecting  Its  neighboring  to  the  south. 
But  his  appeal  for  more  aid  with  little  regard 
[or  the  companion  self-help  measures  did 
not  generate  much  support  from  his  col- 
leaguea.  President  Prel  of  Chile  noted  tb^t 
"no  external  aid  can  replace  our  domestic 
effort"  and  President  Belaunde  of  Peru 
added  that  "our  peoples'  solutions  to  their 
problems  lie  within  themselves." 

If  the  Ecuadorian  president  was  referring 
to  our  foreign  aid  priorities  over  the  last  20 
years.  It  Is  true  that  more  attention  has  been 
devot«d  to  areas  farther  from  the  United 
States  than  Latin  America.  But  these  prlor- 
Ities  have  been  changing  and  six  years  ago 
we  made  our  commitment  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  prospect  Is  that  greater  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  Latin  America.  Mr. 
Johnson  hope  to  win  approval  from  Congress 
for  bigger  contributions  to  the  area  tMtsed 
on  the  self-help  principle.  The  bigger  prior- 
ity for  Latin  America  and  aid  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  naUona  will  push  toward 
needed  reforms  may  be  overdue  but  It  Is 
certainly  proper. 

Punta  del  Bite  cannot  properly  be  labeled 
now  as  a  "turning  point"  but  It  could  be- 
come so  If  the  general  plans  that  were  en- 
dorsed ore  developed,  pushed  and  Imple- 
mented. As  President  Johnson  s&ld:  "Eco- 
nomic and  social  development  is  not  a  task 
for  sprinters  but  for  long-distance  runnen." 

There  has  already  been  some  progress  in 
Latin  America  but  unfortunately  it  Is  ol- 
moat  overshadowed  by  the  enormity  of  the 
problems  that  remain.  Por  instance.  It  was 
only  a  few  yean  ago  that  there  was  good 
reason  to  feax  that  much  of  L*tln  America 
might  go  the  way  of  Cuba. 

This  fear  has  twen  replaced  by  hopes  and 
plans  for  utilising  the  vast  reaources  of  the 
area  to  buUd  a  new  America.  The  hopes  and 
plana  must  be  replaced  by  ocUon  to  imple- 
ment the  concepts  adopted  at  Punta  del 
Este. 


StatemeDt  of  C.  R.  Gntermoth  Before  Suh- 
conmittee  No.  5  of  die  Hoose  Commtt- 
lee  on  the  Judiciair  oa  H.R.  53S4  aad 
Other  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  sncHiGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  24.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
of  the  many  of  the  statements  submitted 
to  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Hoase  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  tn  opposition  to 
the  administration's  firearms  legislation. 
HH.  5384. 1  know  of  none  which  so  ade- 
quately demonstrates  the  invalidity  of 
this  proposal  as  that  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Guter- 
muth,  vice  president  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute.  Mr.  Outermuth  points 
up  in  clear  language  just  how  this  legis- 
lation would  grossly  discriminate  against 
a  large  segment  of  the  law-abiding  pub- 
lic. He  also  lists  several  proposals  sup- 
ported by  conservationists  and  sports- 
men as  a  means  of  reducing  the  criminal 
misuse  of  sporting  firearms. 


So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Qutermuth's  views,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  his  state* 
ment  follows: 
STATEMErrr  or  C.  R.  OxrmMxrra  Bcpdrb  Sn»- 

coMMrrrxz:  No.  5  or  thi  Housi  CoMMrrrra 

ON  the  JmictABT  ON  HJR.  5384  and  Othei 

Bn.LS,  APitn.  12,  1967 

Mr-  Chairman:  I  am  C.  R.  GutermuAb,  vice 
president  of  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute with  headquortenr  In  Washington. 
Tbe  Institute  Is  one  of  the  older  national 
conservation  organizations — its  program  has 
been  devoted  to  the  restoration  and  improved 
management  of  natural  resources  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  lor  more  than  fifty  years. 

It  Is  regretted.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your 
committee  Is  obliged  to  devote  precious  time 
to  the  subject  of  firearms  legislation.  Lengthy 
hearings  already  have  been  held  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  same  as  two 
Senate  committees  during  the  loft  few  years. 
Many  persons  have  been  heard  and  ques- 
tioned, thousands  of  letters  received,  and 
hundreds  of  paiges  of  hearing  testimony  com- 
plied and  published. 

No  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  left  un- 
discussed. The  record  shows  that  the  areas  of 
agreement  ore  considerably  brooder  than  the 
areas  of  disagreement.  There  Is  unanimity 
that  crime  is  a  serious  problem  In  this  coun- 
try and  that  steps  should  be  taken  along  a 
broad  front  to  counteract  and  overcome  the 
conditions  that  contribute  to  It.  The  firearms 
industry,  dealers,  sportsmen,  and  the  myriad 
organizations  and  groups  interested  In  hunt- 
ing, target  shooting,  and  the  proper  use  of 
sporting  firearms  have  worked  to  develop.  In 
their  broad  experience,  legislative  recom- 
mendations that  offer  a  workable  and  practi- 
cal approach  to  reducing  the  crUnlnal  mis- 
use of  firearms. 

It  Is  an  approach  that  seeks  to  prevent 
Interstate  commerce  In '  firearms  contrary 
to  state  laws,  that  seeks  to  prevent  the  mall- 
order  acquisition  of  concealable  weapons  by 
felons,  alcoholics,  addlcta,  JuvenUes,  and 
others,  that  upgrades  federal  licensing  re- 
quirements for  dealers  In  firearms,  and, 
hnoliy.  that  overcomes  obvious  weakneeaas  In 
the  so-called  destructive  devices — bocookas, 
anU-tank  guns,  grenades — an  area  ioag  ne- 
glected by  the  Congress.  It  Is  an  approach, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  seeks  to  Implement 
knowledge  and  experience  In  crime  reduc- 
tion without  Infringing  upon  the  personal 
freedoms  of  law-abiding  citizens. 

There  Is  sufficient  nattoool  support  for 
these  objectives.  Mr.  Chairman,  for'tbe  Con- 
gress to  have  enacted  helpful  legislation 
heretofore.  It  has  not  been  done  only  be- 
cause a  few  persons  In  positions  of  leaderslilp 
have  cboeen  to  go  far  beyond  what  the  pub- 
lic know  to  be  necessary  and  what  the  pub- 
lic Is  wUltng  to  accept. 

This  subject  could  be  reeolved  quickly  and 
with  little  acrimony,  provided  a  few  funda- 
mental facts  are  recognized.  If  these  facta  are 
not  heeded,  I  doubt  that  the  90th  Congress 
will  be  able  to  reach  agreement  on  this  sub- 
ject. Frankly,  and  based  on  past  experience, 
1  seriously  queatlon  If  the  millions  of  law- 
abiding  gun  owners  and  users  In  this  coun- 
try, who  are  as  much  Interested  as  anyone 
else  In  reducing  crime,  are  going  to  be  per- 
suaded that  crime  reduction  can  be  actileved 
only  by  heaping  restrictions  on  them.  They 
have  shown  their  willingness  in  the  past  to 
occept  some  basic  regulation  and  to  comply 
with  necessary  restrictions  of  demonstrable 
value.  But  OS  the  record  shows.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, they  ore  at  the  point  where  they  be- 
lieve that  law  enforcement  should  be  directed 
against  the  criminal  and  undesirable  ele- 
menu  of  our  society  rather  than  the  law- 
abiding. 

They  ore  asking  why  they  should  accept 
further  restrictions  and  Inconveniences, 
when  the  record  shows  clearly  that  the 
Federal  Government  never  bos  made  a  serious 
effort  to  enforce  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 


What  assurance  Is  there  that  any  new  law 
will  be  enforced  any  better?  ConsclenUous 
and  law-abiding  citizens  also  are  asking  why 
they  suddenly  find  their  ownerslilp,  use  and 
enjoyment  of  sporting  firearms  tarred  In 
legislation  directly  with  bazookas,  anti-tank 
guns,  and  other  destructive  devices. 

Separate  proposals  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  for  a  number  of 
years  to  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act 
and  place  rigid  controls  on  destructive  de- 
vices. The  committees  have  had  hundreds  of 
requests  In  hearings  that  such  proposals  be 
enacted.  Someone,  some  agency,  steadfastly 
Is  bucking  the  tide  of  national  sentiment  by 
recommending  that  sporting  firearms  and  de- 
structive devices  be  lumped  in  the  somft 
legislative  package.  There  Is  little  support 
for  such  an  approach  across  the  cotintry. 
These  ore  separate  matters  and  should  be 
dealt  with  Individually.  An  amendment  to 
the  National  Firearms  Act.  like  a  proper 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
could  have  passed  a  long  time  ago.  The 
Federal  Government  has  been  negligent,  in 
fact,  by  not  moving  years  ago  to  cloae  the 
loopholes  that  permit  tbe  misuse  of  de- 
structive devices. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  sportsmen,  hunters,  trap  and  tar- 
get shooters,  as  well  aa  those  who  possess 
firearms  for  the  defense  of  home,  business, 
and  property  are  vitally  Interested  tn  the  re- 
duction of  crime.  They  are  as  eager  as  any 
othco-  citizen  to  rid  society  of  crlnvlnol  acts 
of  aU  kinds.  They  know,  however,  that  weap- 
ons do  not  create  crime,  but  rather  that 
crime  creates  weapons. 

"Crime  Is  as  old  as  history."  President 
Johnson  noted  in  a  congrassional  message  m 
March.  1966.  'It  U  hardly  new  to  America. 
But  m  oiu*  Increasingly  mobile,  urban  so- 
ciety, crime  problems  are  not  only  greater. 
they  are  Immensely  more* complex." 

No  one  has  enough  specific  knowledge  of 
crime  and  Its  attendant  factors  to  predict 
the  expected  result  of  any  corrective  measure 
that  may  be  propooed.  Some  suthorltles 
blame  much  of  the  rising  Incidence  of  crime 
on  the  prevailing  leniency  of  courts.  Otheri 
Indicate  social  factors,  such  as  poor  educa- 
tion, lock  of  minimum  skills,  poverty,  alco- 
holism, and  narcotics  addiction.  Certainly, 
aU  these  factors,  and  more,  ore  entwined  in 
the  problem.  There  La  no  single  solution. 
Corrective  action  must  occupy  a  broad  front, 
as  Is  Indicated  by  tbe  President's  message  on 
crime  of  February  6.  Few  persons  would 
argue.  I  am  sure,  that  implementation  of  all 
of  tbe  President's  recommendations,  Includ- 
ing even  the  controversial  and  unacceptable 
firearms  proposal,  would  resolve  the  serious 
national  crime  situation.  There  Is  question, 
too.  about  the  adequacy  of  some  of  the  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  recoounended  to 
cope  with  the  situations  with  which  society 
Is  faced. 

HJt.  5394.  the  Admin Istra tlon *8  recom- 
mendation for  the  control  of  firearms,  oomes 
under  this  latter  category.  The  proposal 
does  not  respond  to  the  will  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  own  and  use  firearms,  the 
some  mtllions  of  law-abiding  persons.  Inct- 
dently,  who  are  most  directly  concerned 
about  the  criminal  misuse  of  firearms. 

HA.  5384  would  heap  more  restrictions 
and  regulations  on  law-abiding  persons  than 
any  bill  previously  Introduced  in  Congress. 
Amazingly.  It  conflicts  directly  with  the  fun- 
damental phUosophies  that  have  been  re- 
peated again  and  again  in  House  and  Senate 
hearings.  No  bill  on  the  subject  could  be 
drawn  more  precisely  to  provoke  the  opposi- 
tion of  mUllotis  of  persona  across  the  coun- 
try. It  is  contrary  In  several  ways  to  the 
expert  advice  given  the  House  and  Senate 
committees.  It  Is,  In  truth,  an  example  of 
tbe  law  enforcement  agent's  dream,  a  law  to 
end  all  laws  simply  by  making  most  every- 
thing iUegal.  It  Is  a  proposal  that  seeks  to 
deter  a  few  by  inconveniencing  the  many. 
It  purporu  to  attack  crime  by  horassli^  tbe 
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^,fi«T,    «nrt   nnt  the   crtmlnallv  m-      the  present  law   might  be  it  the  Congress     nates  mortly  against  farmers,  ranchws.  and 
ciawn.  and   not  the   """mnaiiy  in       ^"'  i*™,,*:.    .,      "-.„.„   mn.,   hav«  ad-      other  oereons  who  do  not  live  In  a  metropoU- 


honest   

cllned.  It  Is  as  patenUy  unwarkatale  as  was 
prcAilbmon  and  gas  rationing.  Its  enactment 
could  strengthen  the  criminal  underground 
Bs  surely  and  demonstrably  as  similar  mis- 
directed legislation  has  strengthened  U  at 
other  times. 

AS  stated  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman,  sports- 
men are  interested  m  helping  to  reduce 
crime.  They  do  support  certain  kinds  of  leg- 
islative steps  to  ellnUnnte  sources  of  firearms 
for  crtm^tnals.  a<kllcU,  slcohoUcs.  and  other 
undeelrablee.  as  well  as  for  Juveniles  and 
others  who  might  seek  to  buy  and  possess 
firearms  In  contravention  to  state  laws. 

Rather  than  to  proceed  through  a  section 
by  section-  analysis  of  what  Is  unacceptable 
Atxmt  H.R.  5384.  I  want  to  outline  brleBy  the 
major  point*  that  wo  beUeve  sportsmen 
would  accept  and  support.  These  are  avail- 
able In  the  printed  hearing  records  of  the 
House  and  Senate  committees,  but  I  want  to 
outline  them  again  because  this  committee 
may  not  have  hesxd  them  previously,  at  leaat 
not  aa  a  group. 

First,  the  legislative  approach  should  be 
taken  in  two  segments.  The  first  should  be 
ujx  amendment  of  the  National  Firearms  Act 
to  stringently  r<«ulate  ownership,  posses- 
sion, transportation  and  use  of  the  so-called 
destructive  devices.  As  the  record  shows, 
American  sporuroen  favor  legislation  of  this 
kind.  But  they  do  not  want  it  tacked  on  to 
the  ftderal  Flerarms  Act.  which  deals  with 
sporting  flrearms.  DestrucUon  devices  In  no 
way  are  to  be  construed  as  being  In  the  cate- 
Congrese  has  been 


had  accepted,  as  sportsmen  long  have  ad- 
vocated, amendment  to  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  to  make  it  lUegal  for  a  federally  Ucensed 
dealer  to  ship  a  firearm  to  a  purchaser  In 
any  state  where  his  possession  or  use  of  such 
firearm  Is  forbidden  by  law?  Proponents  of 
greatly  restrictive  firearm  laws  cite  the  loop- 
hole tune  and  time  again  as  an  eitample  of 
how  hoodlimis.  Juveniles,  and  others  circum- 
vent state  laws  that  forbid  the  purchase, 
ownership  or  possession  of  certain  kinds  of 
firearms.  This  loophole  should  be  closed: 
federal  law  should  not  make  possible  the 
circumvention  of  state  law. 

Sportsmen  believe  that  handguns  or  con- 
cealable  weapons  should  be  considered  apart 
from  rifles  and  shotguns.  Statistics  show 
that  bftndguns.  and  not  long  guns  or  shoul- 
der arms,  are  used  most  frequently  In  the 
commission  of  crime.  By  their  lack  of  bulk. 
their  ease  of  concealment,  and  their  com- 
paratively lower  costs,  handguns  are  favored 
by  those  who  have  criminal  Intentions. 

The  record  shows  that  the  handgun  manu- 
facturing Industry,  as  well  as  many  sports- 
man's groups,  are  agreeable  tQ  regulation  of 
the  interstate  sale  of   pistols  pnd  revolvers 


other  persons  who  do  not  live  In  a  metropoli- 
tan area.  Interestingly,  it  is  In  the  metropoU- 
taji  areas  where  the  crime  problem  Is  moat 
disturbing  and  where  the  pressures  of  popu- 
lation appear  to  create  most  cases  of  emo- 
Uonal  lustabtllty- 

If  enacted.  HJl.  5384  would  jyohlblt  with- 
out exception  all  over-the-counter  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  Individuals  under  the 
age  of  18.  Persons  between  16  and  21  could 
purchase  only  rifles  and  shotguns.  The  gen- 
eral objective  of  this  apparently  Is  to  control 
the  posseeslon  of  flrearms  by  uninstructed, 
unsupervised  young  people.  To  invoke  this 
prohibition,  however,  would  be  to  apply  a 
uniform,  unqualified  denial  to  the  millions 
of  young  people  throughout  the  country 
despite  their  vastly  dissimilar  surroundingiri, 
living  conditions,  and  social  attitudes.  Ttils 
flat  prohibition  would  usurp  the  exercise  of 
parental  judgment.  It  would  make  an  arbi- 
trary age  Umltatlon.  rather  than  parental 
discretion,  the  determinant  of  who  should 
or  should  not  have  a  firearm.  HJl.  S3S4  ap- 
pears to  presume  that  Juvenile  ownership 
of  BS  much  as  a  single-shot  .33  caliber  rifle 
ts  undesUablc,  that  youngsters  wanting  to 


The   procedure   that   was  conbilned   In   the      acquire    and   use   a   firearm   are   not   tnist- 


Hruska  bill.  S.  3767.  of  the  last  session  called 
for  no  intersUte  or  foreign  deUvery  of  hand- 
guns to  persons  under  31  years  of  age;  sub- 
mission of  a  sworn  statement  by  a  prospec- 
tive purchaser  of  a  handgun  attesting  that 
he  Is  21  years  of  age  or  older  and  that  his 
ownership  and  possession  of  a  handgtin  Is 
not  contrary  to  applicable  law;  notification 


worthy,  that  their  motives  are  ulterior,  and 
that  all  the  youth  of  America  live  in  con- 
crete Jungles,  unsupervised,  uncared  for,  and 
many  times  unwanted. 

B.R.  6384  seems  to  take  the  view  that  all 
young  people  are  hoodlums  or  potential 
hoodlums.  Many  parenu.  on  the  other  band, 
want  their  youngsters  to  own  and  take  care 


^fSl  T^^x^T^aSS^t^noTJVhe  Of  local  police  by  the  seller  of  the  name  and  ^  ^  a^earm  so  that  they  may  benefit  physl- 

careful  t^.=°*^«^°  >^^                                  ..  address  of  the  prospective  purchaser  plus  a  ^j     ^^^  mentally  from  the  healthful  M- 

J.^^LtSSLA^S3^  ne^le^iitfin*  description  of  the  handgun  ordered:  a  regU-  „^   ^   ^^t^j'ty   that   Its  use   Involves 

not  be  abrogated  by  new  legiiiauoc.  ^ ^    „.ii.r*f..m    «w^tnt    r*ouested    oroce-      ,r^.  , „..^k«-  „f  „«,.««  m*n  .mi  woman 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  separate  amend- 


ment to  the  National  Firearms  Act  would  re- 
ceive widespread  support  both  within  and 
outside  of  Congress.  I  repeat  what  1  said 
previously— the  hostiUty  to  correcting  the 
destructive  devices  problem  arlsee  from  the 
manner  In  which  It  would  be  done  rather 
VT>«n  from  the  urgent  necessity  for  enacting 
new  legislation.  The  blame  for  delay  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  those  few  persons  who 
m-advis*dly  want  to  link  sporting  firearms 
with  anti-tank  guns  and  other  deatructlve 
devices.  Separate  the  two  legislative  recom- 
mendaUons.  and  the  destructive  devices 
problem  can  be  dealt  with  quickly. 

Next,  t  turn  to  the  mtore  serious  matter, 
the  queattoo  of  further  regulation  of  the 
Interstate  commerce  in  rifles,  shotguns,  and 
handguna.  There  Is  more  diversity  ol  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  than  on  destructive  de- 


tered   mall-retum   receipt   requested   proce-  .j^^  largt  number  of  young  men  and  women 

dtire;  and  a  delayed  delivery  of  7  days  fol-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^p  tie\<lM  and  at  target  ranges 

lowing  return  of  the  receipt  by  local  police.  ^^  ^^jj  ^  jjj  ^^^  field.  Is  evidence  of  this. 

Certainly,  this  procedure,  while  not  deny-         .^^^  ^^^^  ^j  „ost  states   permit  persons 

ing  law-abiding  cltlaens  an   opportunity  to  younger  than    IB   to  buy   hunting   licenses, 

purchase  a  handgun  from  a  dealer  of  their  gome  require  that  young  men  and  women 

choice,  would  give  local  poUce  the  ^^^ff^  hunt,  in  the  company  of  an  older  person.  In 


address  of  a  prospective  handgun  purchaser 
and  would  provide  Hufflclent  time  for  verl- 
flcaUon  of  the  identity  of  the  Individual  and 
his  eligibility  to  possess  the  handgun.  The 
required  waiting  period  prior  to  delivery  also 
would  be  helpful  In  avoiding  the  purchase 
and  misuse  of  a  handgun  by  persons  suffer- 
ing emotional  disorders. 

The  locally  current  practice  of  residents  of 
one  state  purchasing  a  handgun  in  a  neigh- 
boring state  in  order  to  evade  the  law  also  i» 
taken  care  of  In  the  Hruska  bill.  The  police 
notification  ahd  delayed  delivery  procedure 
ion  on  tnis  suojec^  uiau  u»  u«.v*«v«»<.  -«-      ^Q^^fi  apply  in  the  case  of  indlvlduaU  seek-      ;^,~.»,__   .,  .he  satiafactlon  of  buvlne  « 
rtcee.  aa  would  be  expected,  but  It  Is  possible     ^^  purchase  handgun.  In  states  where     JTLI!,}S^  wltSi  i^«  S«  ^^ 
to  outline  a  number  of  Important  areas  of     ^^^  ^^P^^^  ^^^^^  ^  'I^^^il*  •f^.T^lS^TT!!.^.*  L^^m.r,t  «n 


nearly  40  states,  beginning  huntere  must 
pass  required  courses  In  the  safe  use  and 
handling  of  firearms  before  they  may  go  Into 
the  field  with  a  gun.  Some  sUtes  require 
all  beginning  hunters  to  complete  the  course 
of  training,  regardless  of  their  age.  Like  the 
popular  safe  driver  programs,  these  courses 
of  instruction  have  done  much  good.  It  Is 
believed  that  any  firearms  legislation  should 
contain  a  provision  for  over-the-counter 
purchase  of  rifles  and  shotguns  by  persons 
under  18  years  of  age,  providing  they  have 
specific  written  parenuU   consent.  Why  de- 


to  outline 
agreement. 

First,  sportsmen  and  conservationists  want 
this  category  of  sporting  flrearms  considered 
apart  from  destrucUve  devices.  This  could 
be  done  as  an  amendment  or  revision  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  Other  witnesses.  I  am 
sure,  will  discuss  some  of  the  ramlflcatlons 
of  placing  the  regulation  of  flrearms  under 
criminal  law,  as  proposed  by  H-B.  5564. 
rather  than  continuing  U  aa  present. 

Sportsmen  also  ask  what  assurances  there 
are  that  any  new  and  potentially  more 
restrictive  regulations  will  be  enforced  any 
better  than  the  Federal  Firearms  ^ct  has 
been  In  the  past.  The  record  shows  clearly 
that  the  AlCfihol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division 
has  had  insufficient  manpower  and  funds 
with  which  to  enforrfe  the  existing  Act.  En- 
forcement has  been  virtually  non-existent. 
THe  record  shows  the  difficulty  that  sgenU 
have  had  In  getting  court  action  on  the  few 
cases  they  have  been  able  to  make.  How 
effective  would  the  present  Act  be  In  reduc 
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The  flat  ban  In  H.R.  5384  on  the  mall-order 
purchase  of  all  firearms  Is  uncalled  for,  Mr. 
Chairman,  The  necessity  for  such  prowaip- 
tlon  ia  not  supported  by  the  facts.  Other 
than  a  procedure  for  regulating  the  mall 
order  purchase  of  handguns,  such  as  pro- 
posed In  the  Hruska  bill,  sportsmen  do  not 
believe  that  a  case  can  be  built  for  Invoking 
a  similar  restriction  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Enactment  of  HJl.  5384  would  mean  that 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  %  rifle,  shotgun, 
or  handgun  of  any  kind  tl*ough  the  mall 
would  be  deiUed  all  persons  regardless  of 
their  personal  Integrity.  quaUflcatlons,  need, 
and  place  of  residence.  It  would  mean  that 
the  farmer  and  the  rancher,  the  resident  of  a 
sparsely  setUed  area  or  a  crossroads  town, 
the  handicapped  and  everyone  else  to  whom 
a  retail  store  is  not  convenient  would  be 
forced  to  travel  to  buy  a  gun.  Some,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  parti- 
cular rifle  or  shotgun,  might  have  to  travel 
a  considerable  distance,  because  few  dealers 


Ing    the    criminal    and    Juvenile    misuse    of     carry  a  broad  selection  of  mokes  and  models. 
-  -      ^'*    " " Elimination  of  the  mail  order  sale  of  fire- 

arms would  not  be  as  Inconvenient  to  real- 
dents  of  metropolitan  areas,  becaiise  they 
UvB  closer  to  retail  stores  and  have  a  broader 
selection  from  which  to  chooae.  The  proposed 
prohibition  against  mail  order  sales  dlacrlml- 


firearms  U  It  were  enforced?  No  one  knows. 
Instead,  law-abiding  citizens  are  being  asked 
to  accept  more  stringent  regulations  and 
greater  resUlcttons  on  their  acqulalUon  of 
firearms. 

Gun  owners  also  are  asking  how  effective 


Before  concluding.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  role  of  the  hunter -sportsman  In  this 
country's  wildlife  conservation  efforts.  Each 
state  has  a  fish  and  wildlife  department, 
and  more  than  99  percent  of  the  money 
available  for  wildlife  law  enforcement,  re- 
search, management,  land  acquisition,  de- 
velopment, and  other  necessary  programs  is 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses 
and  permits.  Leas  than  one  percent  of  the 
money  for  these  essential  activities  cornea 
from  general  revenues  In  any  state. 

In  addition,  the  hunter -shooter  indirectly 
pays  the  manufacturers'  excise  Ux  of  U  per- 
cent on  iporting  srma  and  ammunition.  This 
amounted  to  more  than  tW  million  during 
the  last  year  of  record.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
of  1937,  this  money  is  credited  to  a  special 
fund  in  the  Treasury  and  subsequently  al- 
located under  a  matching -grants  formula  to 
the  states  for  approved  wildlife  restoration 
projecu. 

There  were  14,530.549  paid  hunting  license 
holders  in  the  United  States  in  1085.  the 
latMt  year  of  record.  The  actual  number 
of  hunters  Is  at  least  20  percent  greater. 
however,  because  landowners,  tenants,  and 
certain  others  are  not  required  to  buy  U- 
censM  in  some  states. 


The  gross  cost  to  hunter*  of  all  licenses, 
tags,  and  permits  was  more  than  875  million 
In  1965.  This  brought  to  a  total  of  more 
than  83  bUllon  that  hunters  have  contrib- 
uted to  essential  wildlife  work  since  record 
keeping  began  In  1Q23.  In  addition,  the  ex< 
else  taxes  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition 
have  exceeded  8325  million. 

Many  sportsmen  also  buy  the  83  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp,  the  so-called  Duck 
Stamp,  LRsued  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  purchase 
and  develop  wetlands  and  refuges  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  ducks,  geese,  and 
other  migratory  birds. 

X  mention  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  point 
out  that  the  hunter-shooter  has  had  a  prom- 
inent role  In  protecting  America's  wildlife. 
Without  his  contribution  there  would  be 
no  way  to  buy  and  develop  land  for  wildlife, 
to  provide  law  enforcement,  and  to  conduct 
research  to  gain  knowledge  with  which  to 
blunt  the  mounting  Impact  of  man's  pollu- 
tion and  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat.  We 
must  make  sure  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  are  adc^ted  In  an  effort  to  curb 
crime  do  not  so  Inconvenience  and  discourage 
sportsmen  that  wildlife  restoration  programs 
fall  to  get  necessary  financing. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  sportsmen  are 
not  opposed  to  reasonable  steps  to  reduce 
armed  crime  wherever  possible.  They  know 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  as  svriftly  and 
as  easily  as  some  people  are  willing  to  believe. 
Sportsmen  have  seen  the  discouraging  re- 
sults of  too  many  local  experiments.  They 
have  watched  the  Federal  Government  fall 
to  enforce  the  laws  already  on  the  t>ooks  and 
they  have  seen  the  courts  fall  to  hand  out 
the  full  sentences  that  the  laws  already  pro- 
vide. 

They  know,  too.  that  8  out  of  10  serious 
crimes  that  take  place  are  conmiltted  by  re- 
peaters, who  already  have  had  one  or  more 
brushes  with  the  law.  They  read  about  the 
penologliU  who  advocate  early  release,  parole, 
and  short  sentences  for  criminals  as  a  means 
of  Bllevlatlg  demands  for  new  prison  con- 
struction and  present  overcrowded  condi- 
tions. 

This  committee  and  the  Congress  can  de- 
velop legislation  to  cope  with  the  destructive 
devices  problem  and  to  improve  the  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  In  concealable 
weapons  thot  will  have  the  prompt  endoree- 
ment  of  millions  of  lawabidlng  citizens.  Leg- 
islation that  Ignores  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  I  have  dlscused  will  have  little 
support. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Cow  OF  Laws  or  tbx  Unttxd  States 
Tnxx  44.  Section  181.  CoMcacsstOKu. 
Rxcoao:   AamAMCSMXNr,  sttxx.  contxnts. 
AWB  INDCXX8.— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of   the   CoHcaxs- 
siONAL  RxcoKD,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congxcssional 
RccoaD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  I89S,  c.  23,  |  13.  28  Stat.  603  ) 
Tm^  44,  BxcnoN  laab,  Same;   oxus- 
TXATioNS,  UAPs,  oiAQXAMS. — No  maps.  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Recosa  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1938.  c.  630,  I  a.  49  Stet.  1648.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery   of  the   Congbessional   Rxcoao 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Repreeenta tires,  and  Delegates  la 
respectfully  invited: 


1.  Arrangement  o/  the  dailjf  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contenU  ol 
the  dally  Rccoan  as  follows:' the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RxcosD  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules.' 

2.  Ti/pe  and  stj/le— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Rkcohd.  in  7",, -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Rbcoso  ahall  be  printed  In  8i^-poUit 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-pomt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papen  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  Tnawuficrvpi . — W)ien  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  odock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publlcstlon  In  the  Recoko  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  RacosD  of 
the  day  of  lU  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  rabular  matfcr,— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statemehts  to  be 
published  In  the  Rbcord  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  ^oof  fvmishea. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  dsy,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  tiA  regular  procee<linga  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  JVotation  of  withheld  remarks, — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  pubUcation  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public   Printer  will    insert   the    words   "Mr. 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Cocn- 

mlttee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rccoan. 

7.  Thirty-day  «m«.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congrkssionai. 
Rscoao  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
lU  printing  was  authorlxed;  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congrees 
the  Ume  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by   the  committee. 

8.  Corrections — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwiae  ordered  by  the  committee: 
provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  nuLke  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
Of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 


the  CoHCRsasioMAL  RacosLD  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subconunittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  A'pj>€ndix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  Bouse,  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorised  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  provided,  That  no  address,  speech. 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Comckcs- 
sioNAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNcBESsioNAL  RxTOKD  shsU  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the>  copy  of  the  other  Bouse, 
so  that  Senate  and  Houae  extensions  appear 
alternately  a£  far  as  poMlble  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  dlsttncUy  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Bouse 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tetialon  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  oi 
the  CoHCKxssiONAL  Record,  nor  to  Racouw 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

1 1 .  Estimate  of  cost. So  extraneotu  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Concxessiorai.  Record 
by  a  Member  under  lea  e  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  coiuse  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  fVDr  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoNaxEsaioNAi. 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDKNCE.. 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Goverrmient 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correcuy  given  In  the  Record. 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 

IN  WASHDJOTON 

Omcz  Anousa:  SenaU  Omc«  BuUdlOf, 

Washington.  DC.  20610 

(Streeti  northWMt  unleas  otherwiae  lUtad] 

VIcsJTcaldent  Hubert  H.  Humpbnj 

Alkcn.  Gcorse  D.,  Vt 

AUott.  Gordon,  CoUj 

Andcnon.      Clinton      P,    « Wastoy  Circle 

N.  Mei. 
Baker.     Howard     B.,     Jr., 
Tenn. 

Bartlett.  E.  L..  Ataakm 

Bayh.  BlrcU  E  .  Ind 

Bennett.  Wallace  P..  t/Mh— 

Bible.  Alan.  Nev 

Boggs.  J.  Caleb.  Oel 

Brewster.  D«nlel  B..  Md 

Brooke.  Edward  W..  Mast.. 
Burdick.      Quentln      M., 
N.  Dak. 

Byrd.  Harrr  P..  Jr..  V« 

Byrd.  Robert  C,  W.  Va 

Cannon.  Howard  W..  Nev.. 

Carlson.  Prank.  K«ni Sher«ton-P»rk 

Case.  Clifford  P..  SJ 

Church,  Prank.  Idaho 

Clark.  Joseph  5..  Pa 

Cooper.  John  Sherman,  Ky. 

Cotton.  NoTTta.  NM 

CurUa,  Carl-T..  Nebr 

Dlrksen,  Everett  M..  Ill 

Dodd,  Thomas  J..  Conn 

Domlnlck.  Peter  H..  Colo — 

Eastland.  Jamea  O..  Miss—SlOl  Macomb  St. 

Ellender.  AUen  J.,  to 

Krrln.  Sam  J..  Jr..  N.C 

Pannln.  Paul  J..  Aris 

Pone.  Hiram  L..  Hawaii 6S19  UpplnEham 

St.,  Chevy  Chaae, 
^        Md. 

PulbrlEht.  J.  W.,  Arlc.;. 

onon.  Robert  P..  Mich 

aore.  Albert.  Tenn 

Omening,  Ernest.  Alaska.. 
Hansen.  Clifford  P.,  Wyo — 

Hams.  Fred  R.,  Ofcla 

Hart.  Philip  A..  Mtch 

Hartke.  Vance,  Ind 

Hatlleld,  Mark,  Oreg 

Hayden,  Cart.  ArU 

Hlckenlooper.  Bourke  B,.    8»11  Cedar  Park- 
jolro  way.  Chevy  Chase, 

Md. 

RIU,  Uster.  Ala 

Holland,  spaasard  L.,  Pla- -Sheraton-Park 
BoUlnga,  Ernest  P.,  S.C... 
Hruaka,  Roman  L..  Nebr — 
Inouye.  Daniel  K.,  Hauoll — 
Jackson,  Henry  M..  Wash — 

JaTlts,  Jacob  K..  SY 

Jordan,  B.  Everett,  N.C 

Jordan.  Len  B.,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Edwsxd  M..  Van. 
Kemnady,  Robert  ^..  N.Y.. 
Kucbel,  Thomas  H.,  Coll/.. 
Lausche,  Prank  J..  Ofiio... 

tonf,  Edward  v..  Mo 

Long,  Russell  B.,  La 

McCarthy,      Eugene      J.,    6»1«  Bradley 
Vinn.  Blvd.,  Betbeada, 

Md, 

McClellan,  John  U.  Ark 

MeOea,  Osle  W..  Wyo 

MeOovem,  George.  S.  Dak. 
Melntyre.  Thomas  J.,  NM. 
Maguuaon,    Warren    O.,      TheShorehaxn 
Wash. 

Mansfield,  Mike,  iront 

Metcalf,  I>«,  Mottt 453  Pint  St.  8C, 

Miller,  Jack  B.,  lama MlTKlrkwood 

Dr.Betbesda.Md. 
Mondale,  Walter  P..  Minn. 
Monroney,    A.    S.    Mike, 

Olcla. 
Moncoya,     Joseph     M.. 
N.  Mei. 

Morse.  Wayne,  Oreg 

Morton,  Thruston  B.,  Ky — 

Moss,  Prank  E.,  Utah 

Mundt,  Karl  E„  5.  2>alc 123Schott« 

Court  NE. 

Murphy,  George,  Call/ 

Muskle,  Edmund  S.,  Maine. 

Nelson,  Oaylord,  Wis 

Pastors,  John  O.,  BJ 

Pearson,  James  B.,  Kans — 
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peU,  Claiborne,  KJ S43«  Protpect  St. 

Percy.  Charles  H..  Ill 

Proutv,  wiiLBton  L.,  Vt 

Proimlre.  William,  Wis 

Randolph,  Jennings.  w.va-4608B«BerTolrRd. 
Rlblcoff.  AbrabamA.,  Conn. 

Rusaell.  Richard  B..  Ga 

Scott.  Hugh,  Pa 

Smathers.  Oeorg«  A..  Fla — 
Smith,    Margaret    Chaae 

tun.).  Maine. 

Sporkman.  John.  Ala .4038  UuUan  Lane 

Spong.  WUllam  B,.  Jr..  Vc„ 

Stennla.  John,  Miss 

Symington.  Stuart.  Mo 

Talmadge.  Herman  E..  0«.- 
Ttiurmond.  Strom.  SC.  _i__ 

Tower,  John  O.,  Te* 

Tydlngs,  Joseph  D..  Jfd... 
Williams.  Harrison  A..  Jr., 

NJ. 

Williams.  John  J.,  Del 

Tarborough.  Ralph.  Tex — 

Young.  Milton  R..  N.  DaJc.Quebeo  House  So. 

Toung.  Stephen  M..  Ohio — 

ottickss  op  thc  bkhats 
Secretary — Ptimcls  R.  Valeo. 
Bergaant  at  Arms — Robert  O.  Dunphy. 
Chief  Clerk— Darrell  St.  Claire. 
Secretary  for  the  Majority— J.  8.  Kimmltt. 
Secretary  for  the  Minority— J.  Mark  Trice. 
Chaplain — Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  DI>. 


STANDINO  COMMTITEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
Commi«e«   on  Aeromtutical  and   Space 

Scieneea 
Messrs.     Anderwsn     (chairman) .     Russell. 
Magnuflon.    Symington.    Stennts.    Toung    of 
Ohio,  Dodd,  Cannon.  Holland,  Mondale,  Mrs. 
Smith.  Messrs,  Hlckenlooper.  CurtU,  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Brooke,  and  Percy. 
Committee  on  AgricultUTe  and  Forestry 
MeMTS.     Ellender     (chairman) .     Holland. 
Eastland.  Talmadge.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. BlcOovem,  Montoya,  Mondale.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,    HolUngs.    Aiken.    Toung   of    North 
Dakota.  Boggs,  Miller,  and  Hatfield. 
Committee  on  AppropriationM 
Measrs.  Hayden  (chairman) .  Riiasell.  Ellen- 
der.   Hill,    McClellan,    Magnuson.    BolUnd. 
Stennli,   Pastore.   Monroney,   Bible.   Byrd   of 
West    Virginia.    McOee.    Manafleld.    Bartlett, 
Proxmlre.  Tarborough.  Toung  of   North  Da- 
kota.  Mundt.   Mrs.   SmltH.   Messrs.    Kuchel, 
Hruaka.  AUott.  Cotton,  Case,  and  JaTlu. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Messrs.  Russell  (chairman),  JStennls.  Sym- 
ington.   Jackson,    Errln.    Can|ion.    Byrd    of 
West  Virginia.  Toung  of  Ohio,  Inouye.  Me- 
lntyre,    Brewster.     Byrd    of     Virginia.     Mrs. 
Smith.    Messrs.    Thurmond,    Miller.    Itwer, 
Pearson,  and  Domlnlck.  1 

Committee  on  Banking  ank  Currency 
Messrs.  Sporkman  (chalrmin),  Proxmlre, 
Williams  of  New  Jeraey,  M\*lcle.  Loaf  of 
Missouri.  Melntyre.  Mondale.  McGee.  Spong, 
Bennett,  Tower.  Hlckenlooper.  Brooke,  and 
Percy. 

Committee  on  Commerce 
Me«rs.  Magnuson  (chaln»an),  Pastore. 
Monroney.  Lausche.  BarUett.;  Hartke,  Hart. 
Cannon,  Brewster.  Long  of  Leulslana.  Moss. 
HoUlngs.  Cotton,  Morton.  Scott.  Prouty.  Pear- 
son, and  OrUDn.  . 

Commllfee  on  the  DUtrict  pf  Columbia 
Messrs   Bible  (chairman),  llorae.  Kennedy 
Of  New  Tork,  Tydlngs.  SpongJ  Prouty.  Doml- 
nlck. and  Morton. 

Committee  on  Finknce 
Messrs.  Long  of  Loulslai^  (elulrman). 
Smathers,  Anderson,  Gore,  nlmadflS.  Mc- 
Carthy. HarUe,  Fulbrlght.  Bfblooff.  lletcalf, 
Harris,  Wllllame  of  Delaware,  Carlecm,  Ben- 
nett, Curtis,  Morton,  and  Dlrluen. 

Committee  on  Foreign  JtelatUmM 
Messrs  Fulbrlght  (chairman).  Sparkman, 
Manafleld.  Morse.  Gore.  Lausche.  Church, 
Symington.  Dodd.  Clark,  Pell.  McCarthy, 
Hlckenlooper,  Aiken,  Carlsofi.  Williams  of 
Delaware.  Mundt,  Caae.  and  dooper, 

Commftfee  on   Gocerrtmenf    Opero(to»u 
Messrs.    McClellan    (chalman).    Jackson. 
£rTln,    Gruenlng.    Muskle.    RtbtcoII.    Harris, 
Kennedy   of   New   Tork.    Metcalf.   Montoya, 
Mundt,  Curtis.  Javiu.  Hansen,  and  Baker. 
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Lillr  People,  Prodacts  Wu  WoMt 
Coaideace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INOIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1967 

Mr.  BflAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  how  to  win 

friends  and  Influence  people  in  the  arena 
of  International  business  Is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lems Imaginable. 

As  the  following  story  from  the  April 
38,  1967,  Indianapolis  Star  proves.  Ell 
Ully  International  Corp.  has  been  spec- 
tacularly successful  in  ^ts  endeavors.  I 
was  especially  impressed  by  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  European  representatives  at 
a  recent  marketing  conference  In  In- 
dianapolis: 

Lilly  has  rather  set  lUelf.  I  think,  by  raUng 
its  men  high  In  human  factors — fairness, 
moral  cleanliness,  and  so  on.  People  there 
like  the  name  Ully. 

At  a  troubled  time  in  history  when  our 
entire  coimtry  needs  the  confidence  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Lilly's  example 
would  be  a  good  one  for  our  Nation's  rep- 
resentatives abroad  to  copy. 

The  story  follows: 
Ln.LT  PEOfi.x,  PaoDucra  Wn*  Woaut'a 
CoNrmxNcx 
(By  James  A.  C.  Thorn) 

There  la  a  story  about  an  American  oil 
tycoon  who  unwittingly  muffed  a  mulU- 
mUUon-dollar  deal  with  a  Middle  Eastern 
potentate,  simply  by  sitting  with  his  legs 
crossed  during  the  negotiations.  He  had  not 
known  that  in  that  monarch's  nation,  no  one 
dared  show  his  shoe  sole  to  the  ruler. 

That  story  Is  an  extreme  example  of  what 
can  happen  when  a  company  goes  into  a 
foreign  land  to  do  buslneaa,  without  knowl- 
edge of  native  customs  or  without  knowledge 
of  the  country's  political  or  busmees  climate 
or  Its  people. 

Many  American  Omu  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  charging  confidently  Into  for^gn 
countries  with  their  own  Tankee  way  of 
doing  business,  as  If  they  simply  were  setting 
up  a  new  mnrket  territory  In  another  state. 

Blustering  In  with  glad  hand  outstretched, 
such  an  American  squashes  a  bunch  of  Old 
World  sensitivities,  and  ends  up  sitting  there 
with  his  plams  empty  and  bolh  feet  In  hla 
mouth. 

By  oontrast,  thoxigh.  then  are  a  few  big 
American  companlea  that  have  used  more 
genUe.  thoughUul  ways  of  establishing  their 
markets  abroad,  and  they  have  had  much 
better  fortune. 

One  of  these  that  entered  diplomatically 
and  made  good  in  foreign  oountriea  is  Ell 
LUly  International  Oorporation.  LUly,  frocn 
all  appearances,  is  an  unusually  weU-llked 
Qiune  abroad. 

LUly  International's  suocsm,  In  this  dell- 
cats  business  ot  going  overaesa,  protMUdy 
1*  baaed  on  Its  deditoa  to  blr*  local  n*- 
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tlonals  as  its  marketing  representative^^ 
that  Is.  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
company  is  setting  up  facilities. 

This  week  and  la£t.  38  LUfy  International 
repre»entAtlves  from  17  countries  have  been 
In  Indianapolis  for  conferences  In  which  the 
marketing  men — young  Britishers,  French- 
men. Australians,  Mexicans,  South  Africans. 
Filipinos.  South  Americans,  etc.-r^xchanged 
ideas  and  aired  problems  of  pharmaceutical 
and  agricultural  marketing  In  their  countries. 

Their  discussions  made  It  evident  that 
there  Is  a  basic  marketing  formula  they  all 
can  use  In  common,  but  that  each  must 
adapt  the  formula  to  his  country's  pectillar 
situation. 

The  peculiarities  are  many.  In  the  Far 
East,  for  Instance,  drugs  are  not  sold  by 
prescription.  In  England  and  Australia,  gov- 
ernment aoclailzed  medicine  schemes  make 
drug  marketing  another  kind  of  thing  alto- 
gether. In  some  countries,  the  government 
is  the  only  customer. 

In  some  European  countries,  the  native 
drug-makers  grew  out  of  powerful  chemical 
companies  which  have  had  the  wherewithal 
to  resist  the  arrival  of  American  competition. 

In  France,  some  300  or  more  sm^  phar- 
maceutical firm  had  held  sway  in  the  dnig 
bualnesB  bat  none  had  had  the  money  to 
keep  up  with  the  United  States  In  pharma- 
ceutical research. 

In  the  Philippines,  market  data  oould  not 
be  obtained  because  the  presses  for  printing 
statlstlcaJ  handbooks  had  broken  down  for 
an   Indeamte  period. 

Pot  all  that,  tlie  dlverelty  of  drug  market- 
ing problems  Is  not  so  wide  as  that  of  prob- 
lems in  marketing  Lilly  agricultural  prod- 
iKts  abroad. 

As  one  of  the  representatives  put  It.  "hu- 
man diseases  are  rather  much  the  same 
everywhere;  but  in  agriculture,  different 
countries  have  different  crops,  different  crop 
diseases,  different  insecis.  Emaller  farms,  less 
farm  machinery  than  others,  and  therefore 
much  different  problems." 

This  randocn  list  of  Indigenous  marketing 
problems  nuikes  it  apparent  that  a  native  Is 
the  best  man  to  interpret  a  country's  mar- 
ketplace for  an  American  producer. 

AJid  the  producer  has  a  more  complex  >ob 
getting  his  name  favorably  established  Ln  the 
overaeas  marketplace  than  be  ever  had  get- 
ting any  psf  Ucular  product  onto  the  Ameri- 
can market.  So  a  dlplcmatic  entry  by  in- 
stitutional promotion  must  be  eet&bUshed 
before  product  sale  is  attempted. 

One  of  the  Kuropean  representatives  said 
th&t«  "In  England,  there  are  three  kinds  of 
salesman  they  always  ask  about — 'Is  he  Eng- 
Uah.  or  American,  or  Lilly?' 

"Lilly  has  rather  set  Itself,  X  think,  by  rat- 
ing its  men  high  Ln  human  factofv — fslrnesa, 
moral  cleanliness,  and  so  on.  People  there 
like  the  name  Lilly.** 

He  added  that  the  firm  actually.  In  many 
parts  of  t.he  world,  Is  thought  of  as  an  Inter- 
national corporation,  rather  than  just  an 
American  one.  because  of  Its  tactful  way  wlt2i 
other  countries. 

And  there  la  one  more  factor  that  makes 
*U  this  International  rapport  meaningful — 
the  produot  itself.  As  a  Frenchman  at  the 
oonf  erenoe  said : 

"Of  t2ke  three  Lilly  products  soM  In  n«noe, 
two  have  saved  thousands  of  Uvea,  and  W 
Is  known  in  Ptanoe  Uut  they  have.  So  UHy 
Is  a  good  name  there." 


Mrs.  Rabj  P.  Herloac.  Salada,  S.C— A 
Teacher  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CABOt-INA 

IN  THE  SENATE  .OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  19S7 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
signal  honor  has  been  justifiably  award- 
ed to  a  citizen  of  my  State  In  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  important  areas  of  con- 
cern— educatlod.  Mrs.  Ruby  P.  Herlong, 
of  Saluda.  S.C.  was  named  as  one  of  the 
five  finalists  in  the  national  Teacher  of 
the  Year  program,  and  she  was  the  only 
woman  and  only  southerner  to  be  so 
honored. 

Mrs.  Herlong  has  long  been  recognized 
by  her  peers  as  a  teacher  of  exceptional 
merit.  High  among  her  many  admirable 
qualities  Is  a  strong  sense  of  dedication 
to  the  vital  rote  of  a  public  school  teach- 
er. Dedication  to  a  given  job.  any  job.  Is 
a  quality  which  all  should  emulate.  AU 
of  the  fine  attributes  which  Mrs.  Her- 
long possesses  are  enhanced  by  that  one 
single  distinction — dedication. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
Friday.  April  21,  issue  of  the  State  news- 
paper in  Coltmibia,  S.C,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Setting  the  Example."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rboord. 
as  follows : 

SCTTrNO    THE    EXAKPLZ 

Today,  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
which  has  had  its  share  of  difficult  roles  to 
play  In  recent  yean,  will  have  a  pleasant 
assignment  for  a  change. 

The  Department  will  honor  Mrs.  Ruby  P. 
Herlong  of  Saluda  as  one  of  the  five  finalists 
in  the  national  "Teacher  of  the  Tear"  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Look  magazine  and  the 
OounoU  of  Chief  State  School  Offloers. 

Mrs.  Berlong  was  the  only  woman  and  tlie 
only  Southerner  to  reoelve  a  National  Hmior 
BoU  Certificate  this  year. 

To  achieve  this  distinction  It  Is  necessary 
to  do  more  than  display  competence  in  the 
classroom.  She  must  have  a  rare  dedication 
to  her  task.  About  all.  she  must  have  a  vision 
of  the  teacher's  role  In  society. 

Mrs.  Herlong  demonstrated  that  she  has 
such  a  vision  in  a  guest  editorial  she  pre- 
pared for  S.C.  Education  Seiri,  a  publication 
of  tbie  B.C.  Education  Association.  She  wrote 
In  part: 

"We  know  there  are  two  types  of  teachers— 
those  who  drifted  Into  the  profession  and 
have  never  really  been  happy  there,  and 
those  who  are  committed  to  Imparting  knowl- 
edge, to  Uberatlng  minds. 

"ITnforttinately,  the  public  aees  too  many 
of  the  flnt  kind — thoee  who  have  a  narrow 
ooncept  of  the  process  of  education  and  an 
even  narrower  oonoept  of  themselves  as 
teachers  .  .  . 
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"Thaae  teacbers  are  tbe  unfortunate  ones 

.  .  They  Uv8  on  tbe  fringes  of  education. 
\inabltt  to  comprehend  Ita  purpoae  .  .  . 

"Fortunately,  tbe  first  clsaalflcatlon  of 
teacben  U  far  out-numbered  by  the  aecond 
gjYjup — those  committed  to  te«cblng  aa  a 
mlniBter  U  committed  to  hli  mtnatry.  A  mem- 
ber of  thla  group  knows  why  he  1»  teaching 
...  He  sees  education  a«  a  liberation  of  the 
Individual  Into  new  level*  of  Intellect  and 
emotion  and  aa  the  achievement  of  new 
capacities  and  inslghti. 

"He  sees  himself  M  a  icholar.  a  man  think- 
ing: he  aeea  teaching  aa  a  creative  art.  a  heal- 
ing art — the  mean*  by  which  a  new  genera- 
tion cornea  to  terroa  with  Ita  heritage,  pro- 
duces new  knowledge,  and  leama  to  deal  with 
change  .  .  . 

"Only  a  core  of  dedicated,  committed 
thinking  teachers  can  alleviate  the  political. 
ftoclal,  and  economic  problems  which  beaet 
education  today.  Tot  the  teacher,  whether 
he  realizes  It  or  not.  Is  the  stone  upon  which 
society  la  founded." 

And  In  the  current  lasue  of  Look.  Mrs.  Her- 
long  la  quoted  aa  saying,  "I  must  help  each 
student  accept  hlmaelf,  while  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  help  him  accept  his  society,  Its 
greatneaa  and  Ita  faulta.  As  a  tcACher  1  muat 
enable  the  student  to  leam  without  me,  to 
graap  Ule,  to  go  far,  far  beyond  me." 

Ura.  Herlong  haa  set  forth  a  lofty  aet  of 
Bt&ndarda  for  her  profeaslon.  And  by  her  ex- 
ample, she  haa  proven  ttiat  tliey  can  be 
attained. 


Wkat  DemocracT  Mcau  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  TiatiiKZA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Twaday,  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituent,  a  young  high  school  stu- 
dent from  Newport  News,  Va.,  Joeeph 
R.  Dni^on.  recently  delivered  the  win- 
ning speech  In  the  Vetenuis  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  Virginia  Vcrfce  of  Democracy 
contest. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  young  con- 
stltoent  whose  address,  "What  Democ- 
racy Meana  To  Me"  Lb  a  gripping  state- 
ment on  t£ie  system  we  all  cherish. 

Mr.  Dragon  Is  a  student  at  Peninsula 
Catholic  High  School  In  Newport  News 
where  he  Is  a  varsity  debater.  I  know  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  W. 
Oreene,  are  exceedingly  proud  of  his 
forensic  and  other  accomplishments.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  would  be  Interested 
in  reading  a  young  man's  statement  on 
democracy  today,  and  I  request  that  l£r. 
I^ra«on's  remarks  be  placed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tbe  RscoRD. 

Tbe  address  follows: 

What  Dkuoceact  Mxanb  to  Ms 
(By  Joaepta  R.  Dragon) 

When  aaked  about  the  outcome  of  the  Oon- 
stltutlonai  Convention.  Tbomaa  Jefferson  an- 
awered,  "Tea,  we  did  produce  a  near-per- 
fect republic.  But  will  they  keep  It.  or  will 
tlkey.  In  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  loae  the 
memory  at  freedocn?  Uaterlal  abundance 
without  character  la  the  surest  way  to  dtf- 
atructloc." 

Today  JeffersoD'i  words  seem  prophetic. 
Today,  hla  challenge  Is  greatest  In  a  time 
when  there  la  so  much  material  abundance. 
and  yet  ao  apparently  Uttle  character  to 
temper  It. 

You  Mk  ma  what  I  think  Democracy 
measa,  and  I  tell  you  It  meaiu  aomethlng  far 


dltlerent  from  what  I  see  today.  Jefferson 
waa  right  when  he  said  that  the  Oonstltu- 
ttonal  Convention  had  produced  a  near-per- 
fect republic.  But  he  waa  rvferrlng  to  the 
machinery  alone.  Those  to  whom  bla  chal- 
lenge Is  really  thrown,  the  people,  are  sadly 
turning  their  baclu  and  cowering  away.  And 
that  bothers  me. 

I  am  botbered.  for  example,  that  In  the 
midst  of  so  much  abundance  and  freedom, 
which  are  the  natural  outgrowths  of  an  ef- 
fective Democracy,  there  are  people  who  still 
clamor  for  more. 

tt  bothers  me  when  I  bear  people  saytng. 
"Olve  us  more  freedom."  In  a  time  when  the 
full  meaaure  of  the  rights  of  man  are  at  least 
being  recognized. 

It  bothers  me  to  hear  people  yelling.  "Give 
ua  more  lelaure  and  leas  work,"  under  a  sys- 
tem which  presupposes  that  all  good  achleve- 
menta  entail  hard  work,  under  a  system 
traditionally  founded  on  the  aweat  of  a  pat- 
Mot's  brow. 

Z  am  bothered  when  I  bear  people  say.  "We 
need  fewer  rules  and  more  elastic  ones." 
And  I  shudder  at  this  noticeable  trend  of 
giving  equal  rights  to  the  Tlctlmlsers,  but 
not  to  tbe  victims. 

By  all  these  things  I  am  bothered,  because 
they  represent  an  insidious  threat  to  a  sys- 
tem which  I  cherish. 

Democracy  la  none  of  theee  things.  It  la 
at  flrst  and  always  a  state  of  mind.  It  la  a 
atate  of  mind  that  generates  from  a  thought- 
ful recognition  of  Ood.  a  Arm  and  unyielding 
belief  In  the  rights  or  man.  a  conscious  ac- 
ceptance of  the  natural  law  and  an  all- 
pervading  faith  In  the  baalc  good  of  man- 
kind. 

Democracy  guarantees  equal  rights  to  all 
men.  If  they  are  willing  to  accept  Its  respon- 
alblUtlas.  It  gives  every  man  the  opportunity 
to  succeed,  ;»x7vidlng  he  works  for  it.  It  can 
be  the  trueat,  moat  equitable  and  proaperous 
form  of  government  In  the  world,  on  the  con- 
dition that  Ita  citizens  carry  the  burden  of 
responalblllty  that  oomea  with  It. 

We  can  no  longer  think  of  Democracy  as 
the  rich  uncle  who  gives  and  gives  and  re- 
ceives nothing  In  return.  The  challenge  of 
Jefferson  la  clear:  We  have  given  you  people 
a  near-perfect  republic.  Tou  can  make  It  or 
you  can  break  It.  but  It  la  up  to  you. 

Aa  adults,  you  must  flrst — Vote.  And  you 
must  Instill  In  your  children  respect  for  Ood, 
their  country,  and  their  fellow -man.  Aa 
students,  we  must  make  a  conscientious 
study  of  the  rea[>onslbl  titles  of  Democracy 
and  we  must  leam  to  accept  them. 

The  challenge  of  Jefferson  has  been  hurled 
at  tbla  generation  with  more  force  than  ever 
before.     Let  It  be  ours  to  bear  It  well. 


Cob 
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Brmai  BaiNc  Bacon  Home! 

Agricultural  Intereete  In  this  area  repre- 
sent a  aubetantlal  part  of  the  local  econ- 
omy, regardless  of  induatrlallsatlon  over  the 
last  aeveral  decadee.  It  follows  that  all  of 
ua  have  a  stake  in  what  comes  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  negotiations  tknown  aa  the 
Kennedy  round  beoauae  they  were  started 
under  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Administration » 
now  reaching  their  climax. 

lliere  have  been  disturbing  indications  in 
the  Oeneva  conferences  that  the  United 
States  la  on  the  verge  of  trade  oonceaalons 
which  would  deny  any  Lmprovement  In  Euro- 
pean markets  for  our  farm  products.  As 
food  production  In  Western  Europe  Increas- 
ed, opposition  to  U.S.  Imports  grew.  Heclpro- 
CAl  trade  agreements  were  circumvented  by 
adding  licenses  and  other  feea  to  tariffs,  thus 
forcing  up  prices  for  our  foodstuffs  and  fa- 
voring Common  Market  farmers  and  procee- 
sors. 

Remember  the  big  hassle  over  discrimina- 
tion against  our  poultry  products  aeveral 
yeara  ago?  That  situation  waa  Anally  eased 
a  bit,  but  processed  Valley  poultry  la  still 
dlacrlmlnated  against. 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  D.,  Va..  and  17  other 
senators  have  urged  President  Johnson  to 
demand  that  export  opportunities  for  US. 
agricultural  products  be  protected  In  the 
trade  agreements  expected  to  be  signed  as 
the  Oeneva  negotiations  draw  to  a  close. 
There  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  the  Common 
Market  wUl  "come  through  with  meaning' 
ful  offers  of  trade  liberalization  for  (U.S.} 
agriculture",  the  senatorial  group  wrote  Mr 
Johnson. 

The  letter  pointed  to  Indications  that  con- 
trary to  earlier  assurances  to  X3&.  agricul- 
tural interests,  advice  from  Geneva  la  that 
our  agriculture  will  receive  no  benefits. 

The  least  our  negotiators  oould  have  done 
was  to  demand  pledges  from  Common  Market 
nations  to  outlaw  tariff  dodges  which  have 
been  used  to  prevent  American  competition 
In  their  markets  for  farm  products.  If  our 
representauvee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
such  an  agreement,  trade  reprlaala  are  going 
to  be  insisted  upon,  to  the  hazard  of  all 
progress  toward  truly  reciprocal  trade  since 
then  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Bull  put 
through  the  ffrat  reciprocal  treaties.  A  fur- 
ther extension  erf  such  treaties  will  be  In 
Jeopardy  If  our  negotiators  return  fr<Mn  Oe- 
neva with  empty  hands  for  fanners  and 
their  alUed  Interests. 

President  Johnaon's  chances  for  re-election 
next  year  will  also  be  Jecq>ardlaed  by  failure 
to  accede  to  the  appeal  cf  Ben.  Byrd  and  his 
associated  senators.  Mr.  Johnson  would  un- 
doubt0dly  lose  a  large  part  of  the  farm  vote 
were  be  not  to  use  the  full  power  of  his 
office  to  protect  our  agricultural  Interests 
In  the  Oeneva  agreemenu. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  TnciNiA 
IN  THE  S2NATB  OF  THI  nNITED  STATES 

Tuetdaii,  Mav  2,  1967 

Mr.  BTRO  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  tbe  Apiiendlx  of  the  Ricoiid  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Better  Bring  Bacon 
Borne,"  published  In  the  Btaunton.  Va.. 
Leader,  of  April  26,  1967.  Tbe  editorial 
relates  to  the  Kennedy  round  of  the 
Common  Market  negotiations,  now 
reaching  their  climax. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rzcoiid, 
as  follows: 


Ezteatioa  of  Aothsrily  tt  tbe  Psttmtiler 
Geieral  To  Eater  lato  Leases  of  Real 
Prepcrt;  for  Periods  Not  Exeec&f  30 
Yean 


8PEEXS 
or 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  oaoiau 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  KXPRESOTATIVES 

Monday.  Mat  1,  1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  had  Jurisdiction  over  HJi. 
8553,  a  bill  identical  to  6. 1093  now  under 
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consideration,  I  want  only  to  reaffirm  my 
support  of  the  bill  and  the  support  of  the 
the  other  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  review  of  the  testimony  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  and  to  the  subcommittee  there- 
of, convinced  me  and  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  of  Its  value  and  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
upon  the  legislation  now  pending  before 
us. 

.  In  additional  views  to  the  report  on 
HJi.  8553,  a  bill  which  Is  Identical  to  S. 
1039,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I 
sought  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  oontmuous  review  of  the  longtime 
leasing  program  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  necessary.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
vide the  efficient  and  professional  postal 
service  which  the  American  public  de- 
mands and  deserves. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  provides, 
a  measure  of  congressional  oversight,  and 
though  It  is  not  as  great  as  I  would  like, 
I  feel  it  is  a  useful  and  important  feature 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  had  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  I  recommend  its 
passage,  as  reported. 


T*  fte  Shame  of  America 


EXTEWSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOITIBUNa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuetOay.  May  2,  1967 

Mr.  RARICEC  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
sad  day  for  free  men  in  the  United  States 
when,  under  color  of  law  by  tWi  Con- 
gress, a  Federal  judge  was  compelled  to 
Imprlaon  a  taxi>ayer,  shut  down  a  free 
enterprise  business,  and  jail  the  mother 
of  four  children. 

This  rueful  day,  I  am  sure  a  laughing 
matter  In  the  camp  of  the  un-American 
hordes,  now  places  our  Congress  against 
taxpayers,  against  small  bu-slness.  against 
motherhood,  and  against  liberty  to  dis- 
sent. 

The  only  thing  left  undone  by  Judge 
l*wls  was  to  take  the  children  away  from 
those  parents  and  order  them  under  the 
custody  of  Congress. 

With  such  humbug  ringing  in  our  ears 
as  Cassius  Clay,  Powell.  Stokley  Car- 
mlchael.  draft  card  burners,  and  Ameri- 
can flag  desecrators — none  being  honor- 
able Americans  or  working  for  a  decent 
society — ^It  seems  hypocrisy  for  a  good 
exemplary  American  family  to  suffer  for 
our  shortsightedness. 

I  conBTatulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Elden 
McKoy.  of  Marshall.  Va..  for  their  cour- 
age and  honor  to  take  a  position  and 
suffer  for  all  America  rather  than  bow 
down  to  the  strong  hand  qt  bad  law. 
I  fear  many  more  Americans  will  like- 
wise suffer  before  we  have  reawakened 
the  conscience  of  America  to  throw  off 
the  bondage  of  Involuntary  servitude — 
the  antl-clvU-rlghtfl  blackjack  held  over 


our  pe<n>le  by  the  so-called  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

The  sufferings  of  our  industrious,  our 
businessmen,  our  laboring  people  under 
the  emotional  theories  of  "compulsory 
equality"  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  judges, 
nor  the  McKoy's — It  comee  home  to  this 
Congress.  Such  U  the  reason  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  8373  to  repeal  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I   include   the  Evening 
Star  columns  for  April  29  and  March  8 
for  all  to  study  and  reflect: 
[Prom  the  WashingtoD  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Mar.  8.   1B«7) 

Scolds  Rights  "Bubtbodos":  Jtnxis  VPHOum 

Cats  Owhb 

(By  Jerry  KUne) 

AleuLwlrla  Feda^  Judga  Oreo  R.  Lewi* 
dacUned  to  hold  In  contempt  a  reatauraat 
oimer  who: 

Oallftd  the  Judge  "commuDlstlcally  Ln- 
citned." 

Wm  accused  by  th«  Justice  Department  of 
Tlol&tlng  Wk  deoegregktlon  order. 

And  refuted  to  appear  la  court  to  Bhow 
cause  why  he  should  hot  be  cited  for  con- 
tempt. 

During  an  xinuaual  hour-long  hearing  yes- 
terday IQ  the  absence  of  the  restaurant 
owner.  Roy  Elden  McKoy.  Lewis  Instead  gave 
a  toDgtie-lashlng  to  members  of  a  racially 
mixed  group.  •   •   • 

The  Judge  accused  the  group  of  being  "a 
bunch  of  busybodies  going  around  and  or- 
ganizing trouble  and  then  coming  In  and 
wanUng  me  to  put  people  In  Jail."  About  16 
persons,  apparently  most  or  all  of  them  from 
the  Washington  area,  wore  in  the  group. 

LewU  said  he  dUagreea  with  McKay's  views, 
but  tbe  complaining  group,  he  charged,  was 
more  interested  In  Jailing  McKoy  than  being 
served  dinner. 

"I  think  everyone  should  b«  treated  like 
ladies  and  gentlemen  when  they  act  that 
way,"  he  said.  "If  they  go  out  asking  for 
trouble.  X  dont  think  tbey  ought  to  cry  so 
much  when  they  get  Into  trouble." 

Tbe  hearing  was  in  response  to  a  petition 
by  the  Justice  Department,  which  claimed 
that  McKoy  refused  to  serve  Negroee  despiu 
an  earllM-  deaegregauon  tnJuncUon.  The  Jus- 
tice Department,  through  Atty.  Prank 
Scbwelb  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Dlvitioo.  asked 
that  McKoy  be  Imprisoned  and  fined  950  a 
day  untu  he  agrees  to  desegregate  his  res- 
taurant. 

Instead  of  appearing  Ui  court,  McKoy  sent 
LewU  a  letter.  The  neaUy  typed  letter,  made 
public  by  the  Judge,  said: 

"I  want  you  to  know  I  will  not  appear  In 
the  Alexandria  courtroom  on  March  7.  1067, 
for  several  reasons.  Mainly,  you  wUl  notiivten 
to  what  I  have  to  say.  Besides,  you  com- 
munlatlcally  Inclined,  people  think  you  can 
alt  In  oourtrofxns  and  tell  other  people  bow 
to  live  and  think. 

cms  Hxan-AGB 

"The  only  thing  we  have  to  show  CAuse  Is 
our  American  heritage  and  constitutional 
rights  to  exercise  our  freedom  and  life.  Ub- 
erty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  as  we  so  desire, 
which  does  not  Include  the  dark  people.  Our 
restauriuit  and  home  (which  is  under  one 
roof>  Is  not  supported  by  pubUc  funds  from 
tiie  federal,  atate  nor  local  governments.  Our 
four  children  are  not  fed  and  clothed  by  wel- 
fare programs  or  neighborhood  orgonlxatlons. 

"I  pay  my  taxes  as  a  citizen  should.  I  have 
a  license  to  operate  my  buslnees.  I  do  not 
black  market  and  bootleg.  I  keep  my  nose 
out  of  other  people's  affairs  and  X  expect 
them  to  do  the  same. 

"Thase  people  listed  in  the  order  came  her* 
for  the  purpose  of  disrupting  peace,  which  I 
object  to  and  therefore  refused  to  let  them 
enter  my  restaurant." 

Copies  ot  the  letter,  according  to  a  nota- 
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tlon  on  tbe  bottom,  were  sent  to  President 
Johnson  and  Atty.  Oen.  (designate)  Ramser 
Clark 

Lewis  said  be  could  ctte  McKoy  t<x  con- 
tempt OD  the  basis  of  the  letter  alone,  but 
"I'm  not  going  to  be  quite  that  sensitive." 
NO  posrrm  uiKFrriFic*TTON 

Three  members  of  the  complaining 
group~~a  white  law  student  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  and  white  and  Negro 
women,  both  employed  by  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organisation — testified  that  a  abort. 
white  man  in  a  tee  shirt  and  apron  met  them 
at  the  restaurant  door  and  turned  theon 
away.  None  of  the  wltncMee  oould  positively 
identify  the  man  as  McKoy. 

"In  other  words,  you  went  out  there  de- 
llbmitely,"  Lewie  said.  By  forming  a  group 
or  le  and  "besieging  tbe  place  .  .  .  you'n  just 
asking  for  trouble."  be  said. 

Lewis  said  he  would  not  cite  McKoy  be- 
cause tbe  witnesses  oouldnX  Identify  h^m 
"Certain  people  on  an  organised  safari  went 
on  to  talk  to  somebody  and  they  dont  know 
who  It  is." 

He  also  said  he  disapprove*  of  the  group's 
actions.  "How  can  X  (cite  McKoy)  In  good 
conscience  when,  on  a  Sunday  af  ternooa.  you 
brifkg  15  people  Into  a  peaceful  rural  com- 
munity solely  for  the  purpose  of  puttngaoooe- 
one  In  Jail." 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Apr.  20.  1B«7) 

JirocE   ReGarrT-iru.T   Jails   Cafi    Ownkk   in 

Bias  Cabs 

(By  Jerry  KUne) 

Alexandria  Federal  Judge  Orea  R,  Ijewls 
commended  a  rural  restaurant  owner  and 
his  wife  yeeterday  for  having  "th#  courage 
of  their  convictions"  in  being  willing  to  risk 
a  JoU  senUnce  rather   than  serve  Negroes. 

Then  L.ewts  sentenced  Roy  Elden  McKoy 
of  MarshaU.  Va^  to  TO  daye  in  Jail  for  con- 
tempt of  court  for  violating  an  Injunction 
against  racUU  dlscriminaUon. 

Lewis  also  convicted  McKoys  wife.  Pa- 
tricia, of  contempt  "by  acting  in  oonoert" 
with  her  husband,  but  he  deferred  Impoai- 
tloo  of  her  sentence  for  60  days  "so  she  can 
return  home  tonight  to  take  car*  of  the 
(four)  children  and  do  what  she  can  with 
the  restaurant." 

WASNS   us.    MCKOT 

He  warned  Mrs.  McKoy  that  she  should 
desegregate  the  resuurant.  If  ah*  doen't, 
Itfwts  said,  "TU  give  you  some  free  advice, 
you'd  better  close  your  buainees." 

i^ewis  said  he  regretted  having  to  jail  Mc- 
Kay, who  once  had  described  the  judge  as 
"communisticaily  inclined," 

After  the  McKoys  repeatedly  said  they 
would  not  abide  by  tbe  public  accommoda- 
UoQ*  section  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  or 
by  I^wls'  order  to  desegregate  lost  January, 
the  Judge  said:  "TU  give  them  both  credit 
tor  tbe  courage  of  their  convictions." 

He  added:  "I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  I 
can't  let  someone  delltwrately  and  wllfuUy 
violate  the  Injunction  and  teU  me  he  doesn't 
Intend  to  comply  with  it  " 

He  said  he  UeUeves  the  McKoys  honestly 
feel  that  Congress  could  not  adopt  a  law 
which  forces  them  to  act  against  their  con- 
sciences. 

'Tve  had  the  unfortunate  duty  of  send- 
ing young  men  in  tbe  prime  of  their  Uves 
to  the  peniteoUory  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  conscientiously  objected  to  any 
military  service."  Lewis  said.  "I  recogniae  you 
bare  a  right  to  think  what  you  want  to.  (but) 
this  Is  a  country  of  laws,  and  jrou've  got  to 
obey  them." 

Tbe  court  seAlon  war  the  third  involving 
th*  McKays,  but  only  the  first  at  which  they 
appeared.  Last  January,  after  a  Negro  diplo- 
mat waa  refused  serrioe  at  th*  restaurant. 
I^wls  enjoined  the  oouple  from  violating  tto 
Clrtl  Right*  Act. 
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A  racially  mixed  group  of  »bout  15  youths 
icstcd  the  Injunction  Feb.  12  and  wore  re- 
fused lervlce.  They  took  their  complaint  to 
Uie  JusUce  Dep&rtment.  which  udced  Lewis 
u>  hold  McKoy  In  contempt. 

A  few  days  before  the  case  wms  heard  tn 
court  on  Uucb  7.  McKoy  aent  a  letter  In 
wblcb  he  called  the  Judge  "communlsticaUy 
Inclined"  and  said  he  would  not  appear  tn 
court.  Bather  than  cite  McKoy  for  contempt. 
Lewis  called  the  group  of  youths,  mostly 
from  the  WaAlngton  area,  a  "bunch  of  busy- 
bodiei  going  around  and  orgiuilzlng  trouble." 

Two  days  later,  one  while  snd  two  Negro 
youths  were  ejected  from  McKoy's  Belvoir 
Restaurant  and  Justice  Department  attorney 
Frank  Schwelb  again  sought  a  oomtempt  ci- 
tation against  the  McKoys. 

Lewis  c&Ued  McKoy  a  "poor  Innocent  man" 
and  said:  "You're  Just  asking  me  to  put  you 
In  Jail  .  .  ,  Thafa  not  any  good.  Thafs  only 
going  to  make  a  martyr  out  of  you,  a  limited 
martyr  at  that,  because  It  would  only  gJve 
you  some  satlsfacuon  and  It  may  give  these 
people  alttlng  In  the  courtroom  (a  few  of  the 
WasMngton  youths)  wxn«  sadistic  delight." 

He  warned  the  group  not  to  return  to  the 
retftaurant  *"ln  the  guise  of  self-appointed 
policemen"  or  they,  too.  would  face  Jail 
lerms. 

If  UcKoy  changes  his  mind  about  serving 
Negroes  "after  a  reasonable  length  of  time" 
m  Jail,  Lewis  said,  be  will  oooelder  releasing 
him  before  the  OO-day  term  ends.  If  be 
doesn't  change  his  mind,  the  Judge  added: 
"111  resentence  you  for  another  flO  days  until 
you  decide  to  do  It.  Tbat  might  go  on  ad 
InJlnltimi.' 


Sgt.  Kcuwtt  A.  ScbiMBU,  USAF 

KXTDISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


W  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaiay,  May  2,  StS7 

iti.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Sgt.  Kenneth  A.  Schuneman  of  Rice, 
Minn.,  retired  from  a  long  and  dlatln- 
srulshed  career  In  the  U.8.  Air  Force. 

Sergeant  Schtineman  served  for  2  years 
In  the  U.S.  Navy  aboard  a  destroyer,  be- 
ing honorably  dUchareed  In  1948.  In 
19*9  he  joined  the  VS.  Air  Force.  Two 
years  later  he  married  Mable  M.  Petersen 
of  Princeton.  Minn. 

Sergeant  Schuneman  served  two  tours 
of  duty  In  Alaska.  Later  he  was  selected 
to  serve  as  an  Air  Force  recruiter,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Air  Force  Re- 
cruiting School.  Prom  August  1962  until 
May  1966,  Sergeant  Schuneman  served 
In  Japan.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
aaalgned  to  McOuire  Air  Force  Base  in 
New  Jersey. 

He  has  been  commended  many  times, 
the  most  recent  being  at  McOuire  Air 
Force  Base  in  connection  with  his  duties 
as  supervisor  of  a  priorities  section,  ba^e 
supply  office.  He  was  also  commended 
for  service  in  the  Air  Force  cost  reduction 
program  during  his  tour  of  duty  in  Japan. 
His  efforts  enabled  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to 
realize  annual  savings  amounting  to  over 
$50,000  In  supplies. 

Sergeant  Schuneman  has  also  been 
active  In  Boy  Scout  work,  and  in  many 
other  community  programs. 

He  Is  to  be  commended  and  congratu- 
lated on  his  outstanding  service  to  bis 
country. 


Aidioc  the  Ekbj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ZLLXHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1967 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  General 
Westmoreland  has  come  back  to  the 
SUtes  to  "lay  It  on.  the  line."  He  has 
presented  the  facts  as  they  are  and  not 
as  some  wish  them  to  be.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  only  course  we  have 
Is  to  give  him  our  full  support  and  yet 
there  are  those  who  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly attack  the  general's  poslUon 
armed  with  arguments  and  protesta- 
tions which  only  cloud  the  truth  and  aid 
the  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  editorial  on 
General  Westmoreland's  purpose  has 
been  written  by  Chuck  Dancey  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  on  May  1, 1967.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  Include  "Aiding 
the  Enemy"  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

AnONO  TBX  Snkmt 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 
When  a  President  adopte  a  policy  and  puts 
It  forward  for  tbe  support  and  approral  of 
the  nation,  the  esseoce  of  freedom  requires 
that  people  may  either  approve  or  disap- 
prove, publicly. 

When  people  adopt  a  policy  of  opposition 
and  protest  against  what  the  President  la  do- 
ing, and  seek  support  and  approval  for  their 
datms.  the  e«sence  of  freedom  requires  that 
ottien  may  either  approve  or  dl&approve  of 
what  they  are  doing,  too. 

These  howls  tbat  Oen,  Westmoreland  la 
trying  to  "stifle"  the  protestors  are  rather 
odd.  tberetore.  It  seema  the  commander  of 
our  forces  in  Vietnam  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed, whereas  any  philosopher  or  malcon- 
tent 10.000  miles  removed  from  the  realities 
of  tbe  situation  must  have  free  relet 
That  doesnt  make  sense. 
What  did  they  expect  the  general  to  say? 
AUe? 

It  seems  to  eltber  frighten  or  Infuriate 
protestors  that  the  general  conunents  on  a 
Ample  truth — that  antt-war  aotlvltlea  aid 
and  encourage  tbe  enemy. 

Our  brand  of  freedom  may  well  be  worth 
this  price. 

But  the  freedom  to  protest  doeant  reUere 
those  who  do  It  of  any  responsIbUty  for  their 
actions,  or  relieve  tbem  of  any  disapproval  of 
those  actions.  Wor  does  this  freedom  guar- 
antee  tliem  that  they  will  be  protected  from 
the  kind  of  criticism  they  so  freely  address 
toothers. 

To  cloud  over  the  real  and  proper  question 
in  any  public  debate — what  la  the  truth — 
with  screams  of  outrage  and  charges  that 
Johnson  is  trying  to  take  away  their  free 
speech  is  puerile. 
What  Ls  the  truth? 

The  truth  la  that  anti-war  demoostratlona, 
If  they  can  be  promoted,  have  always  be«3i 
one  of  the  instruments  of  strategy.  They  are 
part  of  war.  preclacly  because  they  DO  help 
the  "other  side." 

The  flxst  thing  we  did  !n  our  own  revolu- 
tion was  Ore  oft  some  propaganda  material 
to  weU-placed  sympathizers  In  England  to 
create  an  antt-war  movement  In  Britain 
which  contributed  decisively  to  our  rlctory. 
The  "fourteen  points"  were  carried  behind 
German  lines  In  World  War  I  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stirring  up  anti-war  actlvllles,  and 
played  a  major  part  of  defeating  Germany. 
(Bltler  blamed  the  defeat  solely  on  this  I) 

The  Oermana,  in  turn,  had  flnanced  and 
sent  agentt  to  stir  up  anti-war  demonstra- 


tions in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg— includ- 
ing the  "bread  riota"  which  touched  off  the 
revolution  there.  Then,  they  snipped  to 
Rus&U  the  leading  "peace"  poUtlclan.  who 
happened  to  be  a  Communist  named  Nlcolal 
Lenin.  Why?  To  help  themselves  In  tbe  war. 
of  course.  ^ 

Every  analyst  without  exception  agrees 
that  our  blgg«t  mistake  in  World  War  II  was 
the  "unconditional  surrender"  statement. 
because  It  denied  us  tbe  opportunity  and  the 
tactic  of  itlmulBitng  "anti-war"  demonxtra- 
tlons  inside  Germany. 

Abraham  Lincoln  proposed  to  shoot  anti- 
war propagandists  In  our  own  Civil  War  as 
a  matter  of  military  neceealty.  Buch  "to  the 
wall"  taction  have  certainly  been  common 
throughfaut  history. 

Why?  Because  autl  war  agitation  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  tbe  tactics  of  tmportaDce 
that  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  war.  lt»eU. 
If  200,000  people  staged  on  anUwar  march 
In  Hanoi,  woiild  we  cooLSlder  tbls  helpful  to 
our  cause  or  not?  (They  would  tie  shot,  and 
some  tiave  because  Hanoi  certainly  QgUres 
them  part  of  tbe  war  situation.) 

The  general  Is  Oghtlng  a  war.  He  la  trying 
to  fln,>fth  It  and  get  out. 

He  would  be  betraying  tbe  men  fighting 
&nd  dying  on  his  orders  if  he  came  back^  and 
spoke  anything  but  the  simple  truth  thai 
whUe  they  are  fighting  the  Viet  Oong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  those  eflorU  are  being 
sabotaged  and  handicapped  by  "peace"  octlv- 
Itiea  In  tbe  n.S. 

It  la  tbe  price  of  democracy  .  .  .  but  It 
would  be  a  betrayaJ  of  democracy  to  pretend 
that  this  activity  doesn't  have  a  price  tag. 
When  we  exercdse  our  "free  will"  and  "free 
expreoelon."  we  accept  responsibility  for  what 
we  do.  We  have  an  obligation  to  be  respon- 
sible in  those  actkma. 

If  they  have  ill  effects  on  something  as 
deadly  serious  as  a  war  In  which  many  of 
our  young  men  are  dying,  "freedom"  doesn't 
include  suppresalnc  the  truth. 

Tbe  President  of  tlie  U3.  U  taking  his 
lumps.  His  admlnlstrutlon  has  been  accused 
Qt  everything  from  stupidity  to  murder. 

Those  with  an  anti-war  oonvlcUon  are  en- 
titled to  that  conviction — but  they  must  take 
their  lumps  the  same  as  anytiody  else. 

They  must  face  the  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  a<  their  actions  tbe  aarne  aa 
anybody  else. 

And  one  of  t2iose  fx>naequenc<e.  unquee- 
tIona_p4y.  is  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
the  enemy,  and  increasing  the  dlfflcultles  to 
be  overcome  to  actu&Uy  succeed  tn  ending 
this  war. 
Sad  . . .  but  true. 

The  man  closeat  to  tt  has  told  us  that  we 
shall  only  wid  this  war  through  unrelent- 
ing military,  poUOcal.  and  psychological 
ineasure. 

The  psychological  pressure  aide  of  tt  is 
where  "peace"  demooetraUons  cancel  out  so 
much  of  our  war  effort. 

The  general  would  have  been  dishonest 
and  failed  in  his  oath  and  his  duty  to  report 
otherwise. 
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Tribnte  to  Dr.  Artbor  D.  Pklutt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  xu-tNois 
m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1967 
Mr.  EaiLENBORN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on 
March  23.  1967.  seven  American  educa- 
tors, studying  advanced  learrUng  In  Viet- 
nam under  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
lost  tbdr  lives  In  a  plane  crash,  and  our 


Nation  and  pacification  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam suffered  a  tragic  ar.d  untimely  loss 
On  this  team  was  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Pickett, 
an  outstanding  leader  In  education  and 
an  honored  and  reepecu-d  citizen  of  the 
14th  District  of  nilnola.  Dr.  Pickett  de- 
voted much  of  his  life  to  the  field  of 
education,  and  we  In  the  14th  District 
are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  having 
called  this  dedicated,  learned  man  our 
neighbor.      

A  TribflU  to  A*  Ut*  Dwif ht  E.  Youa(, 
PobKsker  aad  Fonacr  Editor  of  tbe 
Journal  HeraM  aad  Foraer  Pmidcat 
of  tbe  Aacricaa  Society  o(  Newspaper 
Editors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OBIO 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Biay  2.  1967 

Mr  WHAl-EN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Dwlght  Edwin  Young  last 
month  was  a  loss  to  the  greater  Dayton 
area  and  to  journalism. 

"Deak"  Young  died  at  the  age  of  83, 
after  more  than  60  years  as  a  newspaper- 
man. The  publisher  of  the  Journal  Her- 
ald, he  previously  had  been  Its  Editor. 
In  19&0,  he  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

As  an  editor.  Mr.  Young  lived  up  to 
the  Ideal  that  a  newspapers  responsi- 
bility Is  to  provide  the  public  with  the 
truth.  A*  an  essayist  be  established, 
through  bis  pungent  observations,  a  rep- 
utation for  fearless  and  forthright  com- 
mentary. 

He  was  a  credit  to  his  profession  and 
I  would  like  to  include  In  the  Record  the 
following : 

An  article  tn  the  Journal  Herald,  Day- 
ton. Ohio.  AprU  11,  1967: 
A  TaiBUTa  To  tk»  I**t«  Dwicmt  E.  Yodnc 

Dwlght  K.  Toung.  for  many  year*  ©diww 
and  pubUshttT  of  The  Journal  Herald,  died 
about  4rB0  a.m.  yesterday  at  hU  home.  He 
was  S3.  -  * 

HU  death  ended  a  dUtlQgxilahed  newspa- 
per  career  which  apanned  more  than  60 
yeare— almost  a  haU  century  of  It  in  Day- 
-and  which  brought  htm  national  prom- 


He   wu   preside  at   of 
of  Newspaper  Editor* 


ton- 

tnence  aa  an  editor 
the  American  Soclet; 
(ASNV)  \n  I9S0. 

In  November.  1050.  the  ASNE  elected  Mr. 
TouiYf  to  a  special  diAttngulshed  service 
membership.  It  waa  the  highest  honor  the 
society  can  give  to  a  member  no  longer  an 
active  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Mr.  Toung. 
"Deak"  to  his  frlenda,  gave  up  direction  ot 
The  Journal  Herald  Id  196B  but  retained  the 
honorary  title  of  publisher.  He  continued  to 
write  bis  thrice-weekly  column  "Talking  It 
Over"  until  last  July.  He  was  striken  early  in 
August  and  was  In  declining  health  there- 
afier  He  entered  ftCaml  Valley  hospital 
March  16  and  returned  home  Sunday  eve- 
ning. 

A  man  ot  strong  convictions.  Mr.  Young 
made  bis  typewriter  a  potent  and  frequently 
feared  force  in  t>ayton.  Although  he  never 
wavered  in  his  support  ot  the  Republican 
party,  he  ooQimanded  wide  respect  and  had 
many  friends  In  both  parties.  His  decnand 
for  accuracy  and  precision  from  his  staff  was 
almost  a  fetish.  Cases  of  careless,  loose  writ- 


ing were  posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  ringed 
in  red  pencU  and  Initialed  OKT.  The  "Dea- 
con" was  blunt,  crisp  and  verlasJ  in  his  orlt- 
Iciam  of  hU  ooUeaguea,  but  he  was  also 
quick  in  hli  praise  a<  a  job  weU  dooe.  His 
staff  felt  great  loyalty  to  him.  A  pipe  and 
a  quiet,  warm  chuckle  were  his  trademarks. 
Although  poUtlcs  was  a  parUcular  interest. 
both  on  the  national  and  locsJ  levela.  Mr. 
Toung  had  covered  events  all  over  the  world 
for  DaytoQ  newspaper  readers.  He  attended 
and  reported  upon  every  national  political 
convention  from  1920.  the  year  he  became 
editor  of  the  Daytoo  Journal  and  tbe  Dayton 
Her&ld.   through   IMO. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Eldorado,  III..  Jan  I. 
1B84.  he  attended  Lincoln  college  academy  In 
Lincoln.  HI.,  where  be  became  known  as 
"Deak.** 

The  Youth's  Companion,  a  leading  maga- 
zine of  the  day.  was  running  stories  about  a 
fictional  character  known  as  Deacon  Toung. 
So.  In  time.  Dwlght  Edwin  Toung  became 
Deacon  Toung.  or  Just  plain  "Deak. '  some- 
times spelled  "Deke"  or  "Deac  "  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  when  be  entered  MlUl- 
kin  University  in  Decatur.  111.,  In  IM3.  He 
worked  on  the  school  pubUcatlon,  the  I>e- 
caturlan.  and  served  as  editor  In  1904  and 
1906. 

He  took  a  part  time  Job  on  the  Decatur 
Herald  during  his  freshman  year  for  ca  a 
week.  At  the  end  of  hU  Jimlor  year,  he  quit 
college  to  work  full  time  on  the  Herald.  He 
was  named  assistant  city  editor  in  1907. 

He  moved  to  tbe  DaUy  (^lahoman.  In  Okla- 
homa City,  as  city  editor  two  years  later. 

In  that  year.  1909.  he  married  Daisy  Payne, 
a  schoolmate  from  Decatur.  She  died  in  1946. 
He  moved  to  Richmond.  Ind.,  In  1913  as  city 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Item  and  came  to 
Dayton  in  191B  as  an  editorial  writer  for  tbe 
Dayton  Herald.  Botb  The  Journal  and  tbe 
Herald  were  then  owned  by  E.  O.  Bukam.  In 
1930.  Mr.  Young  was  named  editor -in -chlet 
of  both  papers.  He  remained  In  that  position 
during  the  ownerships  of  Prank  Knox.  Chi- 
cago publisher,  and  Col.  Lewis  B.  Rock. 

When  the  morning  Journal  and  the  eve- 
ning Herald  were  purchased  and  combined 
tn  1949  by  tbe  late  Gov.  James  M.  Cox.  Mr. 
Young  tiecame  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
morning  Journal  Herald.  Tht  Journal  Her- 
ald continued  to  publish  at  111  East  Fourth 
street  until  moved  Into  a  new  building  with 
the  Daily  News  m  1967. 

A  number  of  honors  were  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Young  during  his  career.  In  I9&&  he  was  one 
of  seven  alumol  of  Millikln  University  hon- 
ored during  Its  60th  Anniversary.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Daytoo  Bicycle  Club,  be  and  S.  C. 
Aliyn  were  toasted  as  two  of  "our  local  boys 
who  have  mode  good"  In  1950.  In  1947  Mr. 
Young  was  one  of  nine  newspapermen  se- 
lected to  make  a  month's  tour  of  postwar 
Europe.  His  reports  In  the  Dayton  Herald 
were  reproduced  in  a  booklet  entitled:  "The 
Human  Side  of  Occupied  Europe."  Mr.  Young 
was  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
Journalistic  professional  society;  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  National 
Press  Club,  the  lay  board  of  trustees  at  the 
University  of  Dayton.  Dayton  Area  Chamber 
ot  Commerce.  YMCA.  Dayton  Country  Club, 
Sigma  Alpba  Epsilon.  Dayton  Bicycle  Blue 
and  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church. 

An  article  in  the  Dayton  Dally  News, 
Daytoa  Ohio,  April  10,  1967: 

"Deak  Young",  reminisced  one  of  his  for- 
mer a»i8tant  managing  editors,  "was  first, 
last,  and  always  a  reporter.  B.  Marshall  Stross, 
former  city  editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor  ot  the  Journal- Herald  recalled  today  In 
his  New  York  City  office  the  man  he  worked 
tmder  from  1941  to  1969,  when  Dwlght  B. 
(Deak)  Young  retired  as  editor  of  tbe  Jotu-- 
nal  Herald. 

Working  under  the  editorialship  of  Young, 
said  5tro«.  "was  always  a  pleasure  because 
you  always  had  t4K  Incentive  to  out-report 


hbn.  He  deUghtcd  In  scooping  his  staff,  and 
be  tuually  did  it  in  pc^itlcs.  He  prided  blm 
a^  In  being  very  well-informed  and  close  to 

pOUtlCB." 

Y6ung.  the  reporter  who  ran  a  newspaper, 
"used  to  dellgbt  In  telUng  about  when  he 
hired  A.  S,  Kxuiy.  the  dean  of  Dayton  re- 
porters eventually,  but  who  came  In  cold  to 
get  a  job  dtirlng  tbe  depresslon. 

"You  want  to  t>e  a  reporter?  I  don't  need 
any  reporters,  but  I  can  always  use  a  fellow 
who  can  dig  up  stories.  Let's  see  you  dig  up  a 
few."  Young  challenged,  according  to  Stross 
Young,  Jolted  when  Kany  brought  back 
six.  published  three  of  tiie  novice's  scoops 
and  hired  him  on  the  spot.  Kany  further 
Justified  Youngs  confidence  by  doping  out 
pivparatlons  to  build  the  stocn  bomb-devel- 
opment at  Monsanto  underground  labs  at 
Miamlsburg.  from  a  friend's  com.ment  that 
be  had  Just  aold  his  largest  fencing  order  ever- 
Young,  with  a  wealth  of  contacts  and  con- 
fidence, tbat  went  with  him  when  he  retired 
as  Journal  Herald  editor  in  19S9  in  turn 
startled  Stroas  a  few  years  ago  with  a  10:26 
pjn.  phone  call.  Young  told  editor  Stross  that 
the  Dayton  city  commission  waa  meeting — 
not  in  Dayton,  but  in  Columbus. 

Caught  off  guard.  Stroaa  replied  Innocently: 
"We'd  better  get  over  there.  I  guess." 

"That's  your  business."  snapped  Toung  and 
hung  up.  John  Moore,  former  managing  edi- 
tor under  Young,  recalled  "He  was  a  hardnose 
when  it  came  to  news  or  when  it  came  to  any- 
one influencing  the  news.  But  he  was  a 
friend  to  everyone," 

Moore,  who  worked  with  Young  lor  30 
years,  remembers  Young  t>elng  aa  sharp  at 
80  as  at  60.  "He  was  never  affected  by  age — 
that's  for  sure." 

"I  think  one  of  the  tblnsi  that'll  always 
sUy  with  me  was  Young's  handUng  on  the 
Llndberg-Hauptman  trial.  I  can  still  remem- 
ber Dwlght  Young  refusing  to  go  to  press 
with  a  bulletin  on  Hauptman's  execution 
until  the  other  wire  service  confirmed  on  It. 
As  It  turned  out.  the  first  bulletin  was  in  er- 
ror." 

Young's  column.  "Talking  It  Over.*'  was 
a  natural  for  a  man  whose  favorite  rejoinder 
was  "Let's  talk  it  over."  said  Stross. 

But  Young's  verbal  lacings  for  mistake- 
makers  were  more  teree.  "He  never  was  ooe 
for  complimenting  hU  staff  much.  He  was 
old  school."  said  Stross.  who  rememtiers  a 
rarely  used  axiom:  "I  expect  jrou  to  do  every- 
thing right.  When  you  do  sambtbing  wrong. 
I'll  menUoD  it." 

"He'd  have  a  litUe  trouble  with  that  philo- 
sophy now,  but  some  years  ago.  that's  the 
way  things  were"  said  one  of  Young's  eol- 
teaguee.  Prom  hardworking  editor  and  pub- 
lisher on  tbe  then-Independent  Journal  and 
Herald  T'he  had  more  13  and  14-hour  days 
than  anything  else.  There  were  morning  and 
afternoon  p^>ers  and  'we  were  always  aware 
that  he  was  there"  > .  Toung  turned  from 
hardnoee  to  green-thumb. 

"He  used  to  Ull  about  those  mortgage- 
lifter  tomatoes  he  grew.  He  got  tbe  seed  from 
Xenla  and  he  claimed  you  could  go  out  and 
sell  the  tomatoes,  so  big  were  they,  and  lift 
a  mortgage  with  them."  said  Stross, 

Perhaps  the  acme  In  persooal  satisfaction 
for  hard-driving  Young  was  his  election  to 
head  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  1950,  according  to  former  news- 
paperman Moore,  who  now  Is  a  Joumlism 
professor  at  Northwestern  University.  I  think 
It  was  one  of  the  great  moments  of  his  Ufa. 
He  worked  long  hoUn  on  bis  own  time — 
and  be  left  his  mark  on  tbe  society. 

"He  loved  Dayton.  His  monument  ber» 
would  be  a  better  city,  because  he  oontrt- 
buied  to  It  In  BO  many  ways."  Moore  aald. 

An  editorial  in  the  Journal  Herald. 
Aprtl  n.  1967: 

Dwlght   Edwin  Young.   pubUaher  of  "Hm 
Journal   Herald   and   for  oearir  BO  yean  a  . 
foremcAt  figure   In   Daytoo  JotiraaUaa&.  baa 
Joined  bis  fathers. 
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TtM  JounuJ  Her&ld  mourns  blm  A  xi«w»- 
papw  U  reaUy.  »fter  m.  ft  penon.  Aa  luch 
It  bccomu  the  auin  of  «11  tbe  influence*  tn&t 
lukYC  borne  upon  It.  Not  even  Uio  groenaat 
copyboy  quit*  (uid  goes  back  to  college,  we 
hope)  without  leaving  some  tiny  trac«  of 
himself  behind.  A  great  editor  leavea  char- 
acter behind — built-in  and  sturdy,  one  hopM. 

The  JournaJ  Herald  will  do  well  If  It  con- 
tinue* unimpaired  the  strength  and  Inde- 
pendence which,  with  It*  ownera  agreeing. 
Deak  Young  gave  U. 

Theae  charactg-latica  of  hla  own  were 
Joined  In  hUn  imh  drlTtng  energy,  a  keen 
mind  and  an  eaay  way  with. a  typewriter. 
■Deak."  said  a  tribute  to  him  publUhed  by 
hu  beloved  Bicycle  Club  In  I960,  "walk* 
along  beelde  you  in  his  writing,  talking  in 
a  quite,  convoraatlonal  tone,  but  giving  U 
to  you  straight  from  the  shoulder,  like  the 
trxisted  and  concerned  friend  that  he  iB." 
His  thcmsand  friends  loved  him.  His  adver- 
saries respected  him.  All  will  miss  him. 

An  editorial  In  the  Dayton  I>aUy  News. 
AprU  10.  Id67: 

The  death  of  Dwlght  K.  (Dcak)  Toung 
removes  to  a  towering  landmark  from  Day- 
ton neWBpaperlng  and  reprcaenU  a  severe 
loiH  of  the  profeaslon  nationally. 

A  former  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Mr.  Toung  left  a  na- 
tional Imprint.  In  Dayton,  he  waa  "Mister 
Journal  Herald**  for  more  than  two  genera- 
tions. Had  be  lived  another  year,  he  would 
have  celebrated  his  BOth  Anniversary  with 
that  newspaper,  most  of  them  as  Its  editor. 
He  came  to  the  old  afternoon  Herald  as  an 
editorial  writer  In  1918  Eind  became  editor 
two  years  later. 

Mr.  Young's  Republicanism  was  of  the 
unbending  graolte-Uke  variety.  He  Influenced 
the  party's  course  in  Ohio  and  supported  It 
in  good  times  and  bad. 

Hs  was  equally,  if  not  more,  devoted  Co  free 
and  conscientious  Journalism.  He  fought  the 
good  fight  for  freedom  of  Information,  for 
objective  coverage  of  events,  foe  fearlesa  ex- 
poaur«  of  wrong  doing  In  public  life.  He 
was  an  excellent  mentor  for  young  news- 
paper men.  The  people  wbo  worked  for  him 
held  a  devotion  to  him  that  was  strong, 
permanent  and  almoEt  unique.  As  a  person, 
ha  was  a  gvntle,  kind  man — quite  the  anU- 
L&ests  of  his  editorials  wtiich  eometlmes 
breathed  fire — and  was  a  Joy  to  know.  His 
death  takes  from  us  a  foremost  newspaper 
m>ft  ajut  a  atroog  and  constructive  dvlc 
influence  but,  most  of  aU.  a  warm  friend. 


Ciaco  lie  BAaje 
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Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Cftllfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Clnco  de  Mayo,  or  the  5th  of 
May.  Is  a  very  Important  day  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  ereat  neighbors  to  the  south. 
Each  year.  In  Mexico  and  various  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States, 
the  5th  of  May  celebrates  a  great  Mex- 
ican victory  over  the  French  In  1862. 
On  that  day.  a  gallant  band  of  Mexican 
patriots  defeated  a  numerically  superior 
French  force  and  thwarted  the  greedy 
designs  of  Napoleon  in  upon  their  home- 
land. 

I  would  like  to  bring  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  Clnco  de  Mayo  celebration 
taking  place  In  the  18th  District,  in  Del- 


ano, Calif.,  this  weekend.  A  group  <rf  out- 
standing pubUe-mlnded  citizens  each 
year  promote  this  significant  event  which 
Includes  a  beautiful  parade  and  a  number 
of  ettjoyable  festivities. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  Mexican  history 
In  the  19th  century  In  order  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  significance  of  the 
battle  of  Puebla.  After  emancipation 
from  Spanish  control  in  1822.  Mexico  ex- 
perienced many  dlfBciiltles.  Changes  of 
government  were  often  accompanied  by 
bloodshed  and  violence.  Several  Euro- 
pean nations  continued  to  cast  greedy 
glances  upon  the  struggling  young 
nation. 

In  October  1861.  Britain.  France,  and 
Spain  agreed  to  Joint  action  which  took 
the  form  of  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Spain  and  Britain,  however,  had  no  such 
far-reaching  designs  as  France,  and,  in 
1883,  they  withdrew,  leaving  the  French 
to  pursue  their  grandiose  schemes  alone. 
About  6,000  French  soldiers  set  out 
from  Veracruz  to  Mexico  City  to  the 
victory  they  were  sure  would  be  theirs. 
Yet  their  confidence  was  unwarranted. 
for  on  May  5.  1962.  they  encountered  a 
courageous  band  of  Mexican  patriots  at 
Puebla.  a  strategic  city  halfway  between 
Veracruz  and  Mexico  City.  When  the 
French  general  reached  Puebla.  he  chose 
to  send  his  men  into  the  center  of  Mexi- 
can fortifications,  over  a  ditch  and  a 
brick  wall  and  up  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  Cerro  de  Guadalupe.  Led  by  the 
great  leader.  Ignado  Zaragosa.  the  Mexi- 
cans flung  the  French  back  to  Orizaba 
and  the  coast.  Their  valor  In  the  face 
of  superior  odds  and  their  heroism  led 
to  the  creation  of  Clnco  de  Mayo  as  a 
national  holiday  for  Mexico. 

Although  halted  momentarily  by  the 
courageous  Mexicans  at  Puebla.  the 
French  ultimately  were  able  to  capture 
Mexico  City  and  to  Install  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  upon  the  throne. 
Yet,  as  we  know,  MaimlUlan  never 
commanded  the  allegiance  of  the  Mexi- 
can people.  What  control  he  did  have  was 
limited  and  totally  dependent  upon  the 
French  troops  in  Mexico.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  United  States  was  able  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  Its  southern  neighbor. 
Our  Nation  refused  recognition  of  Maxi- 
milian and  demanded  that  the  French 
recall  their  expeditionary  force,  left  to 
rule  on  his  own,  Maximilian  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Mexicans  in  June  1867,  and 
soon  executed. 

The  message  which  was  written  into 
history  that  day  at  Puebla  la  of  great 
stgnlflcance  to  all  the  world.  The  de- 
fenders of  Puebla  and  the  people  of 
Mexico  stand  out  as  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  freedom,  self-determina- 
tion, and  Independence. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  these  people  that  they 
were  not  led  astray  by  those  among  them 
who  sought  to  deliver  their  country  Into 
the  hand.s  of  a  foreign  Invader.  Their 
perseverance  and  silence  had  betrayed  a 
burning  ardor  in  their  hearts  for  free- 
dom and  Justice.  An  ardor  which  was 
to  erupt  43  years  later  Into  a  demand 
for  fundamental  transformation  of  the 
Mexican  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  scans  through  the 
many  chapters  of  Mexican  history,  he 
cannot  but  be  instilled  with  a  deep  pride 
and  admiration  for  the  great  Mexican 


people  and  their  Republic.  They  have 
overcome  countless  obstacles  and  con- 
tinued on  to  forge  a  new  society  for 
themselves,  and  the  example  they  hold 
forth  to  the  world  is  enviable  to  alL 

We  In  the  Southwestern  United  States 
are  extremely  proud  of  the  many  Mexi- 
cans who  chose  to  settle  In  this  country. 

The  5th  of  May  thus  commemorates  a 
day  upon  which  courage  and  love  for 
their  homeland  enabled  Mexicans  to 
triumph  over  troops  of  a  foreign  power. 
It  is  »1th  real  pleasure  that  I  Join  with 
our  Mexican  friends  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  strength,  valor,  and  patriotism  of 
those  men  who  fought  so  bravely  and  so 
well  on  the  day  in  Puebla  more  than  100 
years  ago.  In  so  doing,  we  also  pay  tri- 
bute to  all  the  citizens  of  Mexico  in  whose 
hearts  bum  the  selfsame  love  of  coun- 
try. In  memory  of  that  great  day,  we 
extend  greetings  and  warmest  best  wishes 
to  the  great  neighbor  to  the  south  of  us— 
Mexico. 


Brookinti  Stad;  Sopporii  Prvpcrty  Tax 
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Mr.  CDBTT8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  property  tax 
offered  great  promise  for  meeting  the 
fiscal  needs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. That  position  has  now  received 
professional  economic  support  from  Prof. 
George  F.  Break  at  the  University  of 
California  in  a  book  entitled  "Intergov- 
ernmental Fiscal  Relations  in  the  United 
States,"  published  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. Professor  Break  says  that 
States  could  substantially  Increase  their 
tax  revenues  with  better  administration 
of  the  property  tax.  If  It  were  adminis- 
tered more  equitably  and  professlorially. 
he  said.  It  could  be  made  a  fairer  and 
even  more  valuable  tax  than  it  already 
Is. 

H^  suggestions  Include  putting  prop- 
erty assessment  responsibilities  in  more 
expert  hands,  possibly  by  establishing 
State  agencies,  and  by  reviewing  exemp- 
tions on  local  property  taxes. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
In  the  Recokd  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  3,  1967,  which 
provides  a  brief  description  of  Professor 
Break's  book: 
BRooKiNCB  suavrr  Adtisss  crnss  To  LrvT 

lMTANOZBt.X-PaorEXTT    TAX 

( By  Elle«n  SbA&Ahaxi ) 

Wasiiincton,  Jnniiary  2. — ClUea  could  ad- 
vance some  dlatfince  toward  ■olTlng  their 
urgent  need  for  more  tax  revenues  with  bet- 
ter administration  of  th«  refll  estate  tax  and 
Iroposmon  of  an  inUnglWe-property  tax. 
which  was  once  thought  Iropoeslble  to  ad- 
minister but  Is  so  no  longer. 

This  was  among  the  main  conclusions 
reached  In  a  study  of  Federal,  state  and  lo- 
cal tax  problems.  pubUahed  today  by  the 
Brookings  Insttt-.^tlon.  Its  author  la  Prof. 
Oeorge  P.  Break  of  the  Unlveialtj  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  volume  Is  enUtled  "Intergov- 
ernmental Fiscal  RelaUona  in  the  t7nlt«d 
Statae." 

"For  some  jMra,  tbe  early  decUn*  and 
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fall  of  the  property  tax  has  been  widely 
prophaeJed,"  Professor  Break  said,  and  yet 
local  governments  rely  on  it  for  87  percent 
of  their  total  tax  receipts. 

It  could  be  made  a  fairer  and  even  more 
valiiable  tax  U  it  were  administered  more 
equitably  and  professionally,  he  said. 

POa     VTATK    ASSESSING 

He  proposed  that  property  valuation,  tat 
b&sessment.  be  put  In  more  expert  hands, 
perhaps  by  abolishing  small  assessment  dis- 
tricts and  establishing  state  agencies  to  do 
the  work.  The  agencies  would  then  certify 
the  results  to  local  governments,  which 
would  apply  their  own  tax  rates  to  the  as- 
sessed values. 

Exemptions  on  local  property  taxes  also 
need  reviewing.  Professor  Break  suggected. 
He  proposed  that  one  means-of  bringing  pub- 
lic presHure  against  unwarranted  exemptions 
would  be  publication  of  the  ossesecd  value 
of  exempt  properties  and  of  the  amount  of 
revenue  lost  through  the  exemptions. 

As  for  taxes  cm  Intangible  property  such 
as  securities,  he  argued  that  the  require- 
ment of  the  federal  tax  laws  that  Interest 
and  dividend  payments  be  reported  to  the 
Oovemment  by  the  beneflclary  at  last  makes 
such  a  tax  possible  to  administer. 
DMTA  xxnaraioN   ttxgcd 

He  said.  "Aj  the  use  of  data  processing  be- 
comes more  widespread.  It  should  be  a  rela- 
tively simple  matter  to  extend  this  I  Fed- 
eral) system  of  Information  returns  to  cover 
stock  on  which  no  dividends  are  paid  and 
demand  deposits  In  banks. " 

He  suggested  that  Individuals  holding 
mortgages  could  also  be  checked  on.  for  in- 
tangible-property tax  purpoeee.  through  the 
mortgage  interest  deductions  reported  on 
the  tax  returns  of  mortgagees, 

Profeseor  Break  said  that  more  vigorous 
attempts  by  the  cities  to  Onaoce  their  serv- 
ices, with  more  widespread  sales  and  income 
taxes  and  municipal  service  charges  as  well 
as  property  tax  Improvements,  should  make 
the  state  azid  PMeral  governments  more 
willing  to  increase  grants  In  aid  for  the 
poorest  cities. 


UbcIc  Sm's  Uttnr 
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or 
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Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  c«se  the 
Members  of  this  Hoiise  do  not  know  of 
It,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  operating  a  lottery 
right  here  in  Washington. 

To  get  in  on  this  lottery,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  ante  up  $10  as  a  "filing  fee"  to 
submit  a  card  to  participate  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  oil  and  gas 
lease  lottery.  If  you  win  a  good  lease, 
you  will  be  in  the  chips,  although  most 
of  the  leases  are  no  good. 

What  amuses  me  about  this  lottery  Is 
the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  permits  "oU 
and  gas"  lottery  tickets  to  travel  through 
the  U.S.  malls,  while  refusing  to  extend 
the  same  privileges  to  the  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  lotteries.  I  think  It  la 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
crawl  off  the  hypocrisy  bandwagon. 

If  we  already  have  a  national  lottery 
of  aorts,  why  not  have  a  real  one — a 
moneymaklng  one?  And  If  we  already 
have    Federal    lottery    tAckeU    passing 


through  the  post  office  quite  legally,  then 
how  can  wc  justify  refusing  the  same 
rights  to  State  lottery  tickets? 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  the  following  Interesting 
artdtcle  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Maxxdi27,lM7: 

UKC1.X  Sam's  LoroaT:  A  110  Tickit  Can 
Wn<  Salablk  Oil.  Gas  Lcask — tjmn-OwTK* 
Okawincs  Can  Lkad  to  a  SI  liCiixiON  Pat- 
oft — la  vs.  VioLATTNO,  ITB  Own  Maii. 
Laws? 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 
Washington.— Want    to    pyramid    a    IISO 
investment  to  S2.000?  Or  wring  a  »25.000  re- 
turn from  only   $430?  Or  perhaps  risk   $860 
to  get  as  much  as  SI  mlUlon? 

•men  buy  a  SIO  "ticket"  In  Uncle  Sam's 
oil  and  gas  lease  lottery. 

If  you're  never  heard  of  it,  you  probably 
have  plenty  of  company.  Nonetheless,  the- 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Is  running  a  game  of  chance  that, 
according  to  at  least  one  Oovemment  lawyer, 
appears  to  defy  Washington's  own  anti- 
Jot  lery  laws. 

Since  I960  Government  land  offices  have 
been  conducting  monthly  drawings  for  oU 
and  gas  leases  on  Pvderal  real  estate,  mainly 
scattered  through  Weatem  sUtee.  Tens  of 
thousaniti  of  players  have  been  trying  their 
luck.  Only  a  minority  have  won  leases  cm 
und  that  actually  contains  salable  oil  and 
gas.  But  for  docens  who  have  won.  Includ- 
ing a  Florida  postal  clerk,  a  Nevada  housewife 
and  a  retired  Texas  contractor,  the  risk  has 
been  rewarding  Indeed. 

"Simultaneous  CUing  of  offers  to  leaas." 
as  the  Bureau  stuffily  prefers  to  call  the 
lottery  procedure,  was  devised  to  do  away 
with  the  hurly-burly  that  formerly  marked 
ccxnpetitlon  at  Isuod-offlce  counters  for 
leases  to  replace  others  that  have  expired 
or  been  canceled.  Would-be  leases  now  have 
a  week  before  each  drawing  to  submit  blue 
application  cards  for  a  particular  parcel. 
Each  card  must  be  accompanied  by  a  $10 
filing  fee  and  the  InlUal  year's  lease  payment 
of  60  cenu  an  acre;  the  lease  payment  Is 
returned  U  the  card  Isn't  drawn  to  win  a 
lease.  ^ 

TH?  pATorr 
For  those  wbo  happen  to  land  a  valuable 
lease,  the  payoff  comes  when  broken  or  oil 
companies  purchase  It. 

Aiver  C.  Duncan,  a  JacksonvUle.  Pla..  post- 
al clerk.  In  December  got  $3,000  from  a  bro- 
ker acting  for  a  Los  Angeles*  oU  company 
for  an  80-acre  Eddy  County,  N_U ,  lease.  Mr. 
Duncan  had  won  the  lease  in  the  Federal 
lottery  In  1B64.  After  deducting  his  lUing 
and  lease  pAjment  outlays,  be  figures  he 
netted  $14170,  plus  a  3*^  royalty  "override- 
on  any  oil  or  gas  produced  from  the  tract 
(a  sweetener  customary  In  such  transao- 
tlon£).  Mr.  Duncan  sUll  has  four  unsold 
leases  after  making  more  than  150  drawing  -■ 
entries  during  the  past  four  years. 

Not  everybody  is  that  lucky.  Most  oil  and 
gas  leasing  experts  agree  that  about  00%  of 
the  leases  acquired  through  the  Federal 
drawings  prove  unsalable,  and  only  about  3% 
can  be  sold  for  a  worthwhile  profit.  A  Florida 
veterinarian  who  spends  more  than  $1&0  a 
month  on  lottery  lUlng  fees  and  la  paying 
rent  of  $10,000  a  year  on  30.000  acres  of  stlll- 
unsoid  leases  says  that  "goat  pasture  land 
la  about  all  I've  won." 

Still,  the  chances  of  winning  a  salable 
lease  In  any  one  drawing  may  range  typically 
from  1  to  aOO  to  I  In  a,SO0  Single  Ucket  pur- 
ohaaera  in  the  New  Bampshlre  sute  sweep- 
stake*, by  Dontrasrt.  face  odds  of  around 
16,000  to  1  against  winning  a  major  prize. 
with  the  exact  amount — ranging  from  about 
$3,500  to  $50.000 — determined  by  a  horse  race. 
"The  oil  and  gas  lease  drawings  offer  the 
most  fantastic  odds  In  the  world."  exclaims 
Alejtaoder  8.  Bowen.  preatdeut  ai  Stewart 
Capital  Corp..  a  Hew  Tork  firm  that  selects 
and  enter*  custometa'  filings  in  thf  Govern- 


ment lottery  for  a  $]S  •ervice  charge  per  ap- 
plication. 

BOm  C1X>VDE   OATRia 

Some  clouds  now  are  gathering  over  the 
lottery,  though. 

So  far.  entrants  apparently  hare  been  able 
to  deduct  their  fee  payments  and  other  cosu 
tn  calculating  their  pergonal  Income  taxes. 
One  Wall  Street  executive  whose  income 
places  him  In  the  70%  tax  bracket  currently 
Is  selling  a  lease  tn  Utah  for  $6,000:  that  will 
leave  him  only  $1,000  behind  In  cash  terms 
even  though  he  has  poured  some  $14,000 
into  the  lottery  and  related  expenses.  But 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  now  is  taking  a 
hard  look  at  deductions  by  applicants  who 
aren't  In  the  business  of  developing  FMleral 
lessee  thentselves. 

The  Bureau  of  lAnd  Management  is  push- 
ing for  reforms  by  Interior  Secretary  Udall  to 
deal  with  tactics  some  applicants  or  other 
representatives  are  beUeved  to  employ  to 
stack  the  outcome  of  drawings  In  their  favor. 
Proposed  changes,  which  could  make  the 
lottery  less  enticing  to  the  average  cltlsen. 
Include  higher  lease  charges  on  parcels 
obviously  more  valuable  than  meet. 

More  drastic  alterations  advocated  by  some 
major  oil  companies  could  be  urged  oq  Con- 
gress in  the  report  of  Congress'  public  land 
Law  review  commiaslon.  due  next  year.  Sren 
total  abolition  of  the  lottery  might  be  pro- 
posed. 

The  issue  may  come  to  a  head  sa  a  result  of 
New  York  state's  plan  for  a  sweepstakes  Gov. 
Rockefeller  proposes  offering  $300,000  In 
prises  on  every  fiOO.OOO  two-dollar  tickets 
•old,  and  approval  by  the  New  Tork  legisla- 
ture seems  close. 

If  this  plan  goes  through,  some  New  Tork 
CongrcEsmen  are  certain  to  join  with  col- 
Imgues  from  New  Bampahlre.  where  the 
sweepstakes  has  been  operating  since  1964.  to 
force  an  embarrassing  question  on  the  John- 
son Administration:  Why  does  the  Govern- 
ment diligently  enforce  against  others  the 
postal  laws  that  bar  lottery  material  from  the 
malls,  yet  freely  permit  mall  use  for  Its  own 
oil  and  gas  lease  drawing? 

Ilie  maU-uee  restrlcuon  on  lotteries  dates 
bivck  to  laOO.  when  Congress  acted  to  thwart 
a  corrupt  lottery  chartered  by  Louisiana. 
Lawmarken  then  condemned  lotteries  as 
"swindling  and  demorallztng  agencies  .  .  . 
skin  games  of  the  most  corrupting  order. ' 

A  Post  Office  Depskrtment  attorney  whose 
job  Includes  defining  what  is  and  what  lan^  a 
lottery  for  mail-use  purposes,  has  no  doubt 
that  the  oil  and  gas  drswlnga  are  precisely 
the  sort  of  thing  Congress  had  In  mind. 
"Under  any  other  atuplces,  the  oil  and  gas 
lease  drawing  would  have  to  be  termed  a 
lottery."  he  confides.  "We  say  it's  a  lottery 
If  It  involves  a  scheme  where  consideration 
Is  furnished  for  a  prise  that  is  dependent  on 
chance.  All  three  elcemenu  are  preaent  In  the 
Interior  Department  procedure." 

Meanwhile,  the  drawing  applications  keep 
-pouring  Into  the  land  offices — as  many  as 
30,000  tn  some  months,  officials  reckon.  There 
currently  are  some  100.000  "wildcat"  leases 
on  Federal  lands  with  unproven  oil  and  gas 
potential.  Approximately  I.OOO  of  these 
terminate  In  an  average  month:  new  leases 
on  these  tracts  become  the  tottery  prizes. 

Because  of  recent  oil  and  g&ji  finds  in  the 
Delaware  and  San  Juan  basins  of  New  Mexico, 
the  U.S.  land  office  In  Santa  Fe  Is  attracting 
the  most  playen  these  days — some  11,000  a 
month  by  the  most  recent  tally. 
AcrroN  IN  sn-vcB  spsinc 
But  the  fastest-growing  lottery  undoubted- 
ly Is  the  one  conducted  In  Silver  Spring,  Md.. 
Just  outside  Washington,  where  there  Is  a 
land  office  covering  30  states  from  the  Bast 
Coast  to  Just  west  of  the  MiaalBcippi.  From 
a  monthly  volume  of  only  some  300  cards  six 
years  ago.  its  drawing  entries  have  swollen 
to  a.OOO  a  month,  estimates  Doris  A.  Koi^nila, 
manager  of  the  Stiver  Spring  office. 

The  other  day.  a  lone  visitor  who  braved 
a  chUly  drizzle  to  witness  the  Silver  Spring 
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lottery  found  Brteh  T.  Smltb,  a  rt4tm  land 
law  examiner,  vlgoroualy  ehafclni  etuba  In  a 
blue  hatbox.  To  make  lile  eelectloa.  Mr. 
Smltli  merelr  reached  beneati  tne  battered 
top  (avoiding  any  downward  peeks)  and 
then  called  oB  tbe  winning  etub  number  to 
a  eecreury  a^ted  acroaa  the  table. 

Soon,  however,  nearly  all  U-S.  land  offlcea 
conducUng  lotterlee.  Including  Silver  Spring, 
win  be  equipped  with  blower-operated  ticket 
drums  made  by  "Bingo  King"  Co.  Inc.  el 
■nglewood.  Colo.,  whose  other  customera 
include  I-aa  Vegas  caalnoe  Cost  of  the  Qov- 
emment  models:  UdO  to  •330  each.  In  these 
devices,  a  hand  crank  turns  a  drum  con- 
taining the  tickets  and  two  blowers  stir  up 
the  tickets  within  the  drum  to  Insure  they 
get  thoroughly  mixed:  a  door  In  the  drum 
opens  to  permit  the  drawing  of  winning 
Uckets. 

aoKx  BIO  paorrrs 
However  they're  done,  the  lease  drawings 
can  be  pttintable  tor  the  winners. 

Mrs-  Peter  Hummel,  wife  of  a  Reno.  Nev.. 
gwloglst.  was  Ike  winner  In  a  field  of  a.«»8 
■  appUcaUons  for  the  lease  on  Parcel  M  In  the 
Santa  Pe  land  office's  January  drawing. 
Oulded  by  her  husband.  Mrs.  Hummel  al- 
ready has  turned  down  a  M5.000  bid  tor  the 
MO-acre  lease.  The  Hummels  hove  paid  Uncle 
Sam  M30  on  Parcel  M  so  far.  Mr  Hummel  In- 
tends to  organlM  a  drUllng  partnership  with 
several  friends  to  test  the  tract.  If  the  ven- 
ture makes  good,  gas  producUon  could  yield 
him  and  hU  wife  a  (300.000  return,  he  e«U- 
matea.  ^  „,_ 

The  experience  of  a  retired  B  Paso.  Texas, 
contractor  suggeeu  that  Mr.  Hummers  ex- 
pectations may  not  be  unreasonable.  Some 
18  months  ago  the  contractor,  competing 
against  1.323  rival  applicants,  won  a  1.680- 
acze  Federal  lease  In  southwestern  New 
Mexloo.  His  total  Investment  was  #8*0.  An 
oil  company  quickly  bought  him  out  for 
around  $100,000.  and  allowed  him  to  retain 
overrides  ranging  from  6(4'*  to  30S. 

The  parcel  proved  to  be  an  extension  of  a 
proven  fleld  and  now  bos  34  producing  wellS- 
The  contractor  calculates  his  toUl  potential 
Income  over  the  normal  producing  life  of  the 
wells  at  close  to  tl  mUllon. 


DsBferou  EKiUliea  of  VietBan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OV  CALXrOUftA 
IN  TRB  HOUSE  OF  BKPBB3ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1967 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  la  now  obvious  that  this  past 
week  we  have  passed  another  threshold 
and  face  the  grim  outlook  of  a  still  higher 
escalation  in  Vietnam.  The  administra- 
tion makes  It  clear  that  nothing  shall 
stand  In  the  way — of  what,  we  are  still 
not  sure.  Every  restraint  on  risky,  dan- 
gerous mlUtary  action  In  the  attempt  to 
secure  a  political  settlement  has  grad- 
ually lost  out  as  our  Oovemment  con- 
tinues to  seek  an  impossible  and  mean- 
ingless answer  through  American  fire- 
power. 

A  military  solution  is  no  more  ftppU- 
cable  to  the  situation  today  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.  Further  escalation  Is  no 
more  likely  to  bring  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment to  conference  table.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  to  strengthen  the  re- 
solve of  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi  even 
more,  to  cement  differences  between 
North  Vietnam,  China,  and  Russia  in 
support  of  the  Vletcong,  and  to  evea 


bring  on  a  major  and  possibly  nuclear 
war.  Tbe  basic  failures  Implicit  to  our 
poUcy  in  Vietnam  arc  stUl  there  and  can- 
not be  corrected  through  Increased  mili- 
tary preaeure. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
give  thdr  attention  to  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly  of  Thursday,  April  27.  1967.  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
urial  be  placed  In  the  Cohgressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

Mb.  Johkson'h  Pvni3HMKnt  or  Vittnam 
Pr««ldent  Jotmson  In  the  la»t  few  days 
has  been  rapidly  abandoning  previoua  re- 
Btrainu  on  the  tombing  in  North  Vietnam 
Last  Thursday  UnlUd  State*  aircraft  hit 
power  stetlona  at  Haiphong.  On  Monday 
they  attacked  alrflelda  from  which  MIG 
fl^hten  operate.  On  Tuesday  they  came 
cloeer  to  the  centre  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
than  ever  before.  The  main  Intention  oX  the 
raids  emerge  more  clearly  now — not  so  much 
to  check  Inflltratlon  as  lo  bomb  the  Hanoi 
Government  to  the  conference  table.  It  looks 
M  though  Hanoi  can  expeot  to  have  Its 
induscrtes  taken  out  one  by  one  until  It 
submits  to  talks.  lU  steel  ylant  at  Thai 
Nguyen  has  been  attacked  for  many  weeks; 
on  Tuesday  a  cement  works  waa  added  to 
tbe  targets. 

Tbe  US  Oovemment  did  not  Intend  all 
this  a  year  ago.  to  Judge  Iwm  Its  spokesmen 
then.  UntU  quite  recently  It  was  reslsttng 
demands  by  some  senler  Air  Foroe  afficers  foe 
the  bombing  of  MIO  bases:  It  feared  the 
poUtlcsi  consequencee.  But  AU  latest  esca- 
lation shows  once  again  that,  whenever  there 
IB  a  conflict  between  mUltary  leaders  and 
poUUcLans,  the  military  leaden  eventually 
get  their  way.  How  atherwlse.  in  spite  o< 
many  a  statement  of  intent  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  do  there  come  to  be  440.000  Ameri- 
cans in  South  Vietnam?  C  General  West- 
moreland Is.  as  reported,  asking  for  another 
100.000.  his  aucceassor  will  certainly  get  them 
in  the  end.  When  the  use  of  nontoxic  gas 
raised  an  International  outcry  President 
Johnaon  stopped  It  for  a  time,  but  soon  suc- 
cumbed to  mllttary  aavlce.  When  at  Manila 
last  year,  he  offered  to  withdraw  US  forces 
within  six  months  of  the  end  of  fighting, 
the  offer  (vague  enough  already)  seems  to 
have  caused  such  agony  at  military  head- 
quarters In  Saigon  that  It  wss  glossed  away 
into  meanlngleasnesB. 

Perhaps  one  should  not  blame  the  mlU- 
tary leaders  for  pushing  their  demands  as 
effectively  as  they  can.  But  one  can  cer- 
tainly blame  the  clvU  leaders,  and  above  aU 
(from  hie  constitutional  posltKm)  President 
Johnson,  for  giving  away.  For  the  escalations 
demanded  never  have  the  effects  promised; 
they  merely  lead  to  the  next  escalation. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  latest  will  be 
more  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  aU  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  rate 
wlU  accelerate.  President  Johnson  himself 
has  the  strongest  political  motive  tor  getting 
the  war  over  by  next  year — election  year. 
If  aU  the  industrial  targets  are  destroyed, 
and  Hanoi  stlU  does  not  submit,  what  will 
he  bomb  then?  The  dikes?  If  that  seems 
inconceivable  now,  so,  a  year  ago.  did  the 
present  scale  of  the  bombing. 

Indeed,  his  course  today  Is  leading  direct 
t  the  physical  destruction  of  Vietnam,  and 
perhaps  much  else  besides.  How  can  this 
do<xn  be  averted?  By  talks,  which  he  himself 
stm  wants.  How  can  he  get  talks?  By  stop- 
ping the  bombing — long  enough  this  time 
for  Hanoi  to  reciprocate.  But  here  again  he 
would  be  up  against  the  military  leader*. 
They  do  not  Uke  bombing  pauses,  under- 
standably enough.  Nor  do  some  at  them  like 
the  Idea  of  talks;  havtog  gone  so  far  they 
want  to  win.  This  may  be  yet  another  In- 
stance of  thetr  having  got  their  way  \n  the 
pact;  Hanoi  cannoi  be  blam«d  for  assuming 


that  tbe  rule  wlU  not  vary  In  the  future, 
and  that  they  wiU  fruatrate  any  settlement 
short  ot  lU  surrender.  But  If  Johnson  does 
not  call  a  halt  now  he  will  have  an  evil 
name  in  history. 


Newport  News  Yard  Helpiac  Steel  Test* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIBOINU 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  May  2,  I9S7 
Mr.  DOWNING.    Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
of  us  wUl  ever  forget  the  Thresher  dis- 
aster. 

A  number  ot  companle*  have  been  ac- 
tive since  the  Thresher  went  down  In  an 
effort  to  assure  that  there  Is  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  tragic  loss. 

Allen  M.  Smythe.  a  financial  colum- 
nist, recently  reported  on  a  production 
development  that  will  mean  stronger  but 
lighter  submarines. 

The  new  product — a  tougher  steel — 
Is  now  being  tested  by  the  United  SUtes 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building ii  I>ry  Dock  Co.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  would  be  Interested  In  seeing 
Mr.  Smythe's  report,  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  placed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricohd. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Richmond  1V».)  TlmM-Dlip»tch. 

Mir.  a«.  1967] 
Nkwpoct  NKwa  Tabo  Bxi-FittG  Stbl  Tests 
(By  AUen  M.  Smythe) 
Washimoton. — A/ter  four  years  of  research 
US  St«l  U  preMhUng  to  the  H»»y  a  new 
t«ugh  eteel  for  stronger  and  lighter  sub- 
marine* that  could  prowl  the  oce&na  at 
greater  depths. 

A  SieV.OOO  subcontract  for  final  testing 
of  this  alloy  eteel  of  130,000  pounds  per 
square  Inch  has  been  given  to  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  St  Dry  Dock  Co.  This  Includes 
the  building  of  a  ••tructure"  20  feet  long 
and  8  feet  in  diameter  of  the  new  steel  caUcd 
HTI30,  that  can  be  tested  for  severe  under- 
sea strains. 

Tests  of  similar  "etmctures"  are  scheduled 
to  be  made  at  th«  Elec&le  Bo«t  Division  of 
General  Dynamics  at  Oroton.  Oonn.  and  at 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  California. 
Tli«ee  are  the  three  lop  qualified  siilpyardB 
foe  building  Polarii  type  submarines. 

The  teeU  which  wUl  be  completed  this 
year  will  be  foUowed  by  destruction  teeU  on 
submarine  sections  40  to  50  feet  long  and  26 
leet  in  diameter  The  Navy  expects  all  of 
these  to  be  demolished  Lo  the  three  shipyards 
before  any  operaUng  undersea  velUde  Is 
built.  .    _ 

Navy  sclentlsU  and  metallurgists — mind- 
ful of  the  Tliresher  disaster— want  further 
tests  of  large  hull  plates  and  long  "T"  frames. 
They  particularly,  want  to  find  a  fabricating 
method  that  wUl  permit  better  welding. 

The  research  cost  to  the  Navy  will  be  al>out 
»3.6  million  for  a  three-year  development 
program.  D.8.  Steel  will  give  exclusive  use  of 
a  Si. 150.000  laboratory  at  MonroevUie,  out- 
side Pittsburgh,  with  no  charges  for  over- 
head, and  mill  runs. 

Tills  new  contract  follows  a  »l,7ei.000  two- 
year  research  contract  which  expired.  VS. 
Steel  has  oonUnued  the  program  alnce  then. 
Flat  plataa  of  this  HT130  steel  have  been 
succMsfully  roued.  cast,  and  forged  at  the 
Homestead  mill. 

The  alloy  Includes  6  per  cent  of  nickel  and 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  each  of  ctirtxnlum. 
molybdenum,  and  mangwnwss.  Thers  la  less 
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than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  carbon  and 
■  practically  no  sulphur  or  phosphorus. 

Plat  plates  of  this  HYI30  steel  can  be 
welded  and  used  for  aircraft  carrier  decks 
and  for  special  shielding  bulkheads.  Both  the 
Air  Force  and  NASA  are  testing  thin  platea 
for  use  as  miasile  cases.  NASA  Is  considering 
Its  use  on  space  rockets  32  feet  In  diameter. 

Air  R«ductlon  Co  is  cooperating  with  CS 
Steel  In  new  welding  techniques  and  equip-^ 
ment.  lliey  have  produced  new  electrodes 
and  a  new  pre-heated  tungsten  insert  gaa 
method,  "niese  can  also  be  applied  to  steels  In 
the  IBO.OOO  to  310.000  PSI  range. 

Tlie  new  contract  schedules  five  tests  for 
welding  two-inch  plates  for  submarine  bulls. 
The  la«t  t«st  provides  for  the  welding  of  an 
alloy  steel  of  180.000  PSI. 

Vice  Adm.  Hyman  O.  RIckover,  the  Navy's 
nuclear  scientist,  has  been  critical  of  the 
fabrication  and  welding  of  HT80  steel  that 
is  used  on  our  present  submarines.  Frequent 
and  costly  overhauls  are  necessary.  K&vy  offi- 
cials have  expressed  their  views  about  tbe 
obsolete  equipment  in  UJ5.  naval  shipyards 
by  saying  "We  dont  construct  submarines, 
we  blacksmith  them  " 

n.S.  Steel  officials  say  this  steel  will  find  a 
market  for  longer  bridges,  higher  TV  aerials 
and  larger  diameter  fuel  pipes.  They  estimate 
an  initial  price  of  45  cenu  a  pound  for 
this  alloy  steel  of  130.000  to  l&O.OOO  pounils 
per  square  Inch. 


A  Report  ob  District  of  Colsmbia  SchooU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF  aOOTH  caaoLiN* 
IN  THX  HO0SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rit««day.  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  oonaent  to  Insert  Into  tbe 
Appendix  of  tbe  Ricohd  my  own  re- 
marks and  a  copy  of  a  news  item  which 
appeared  In  the  Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer. 
Columbus.  Oa. 

Judge  James  Davis,  who  served  for  a 
number  of  years  here  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  was 
a  valuable  member  of  the  House  District 
Committee. 

Judge  Davis  Investigated  the  school 
system  here  In  Washington  and  spent 
weeks,  months,  and  almost  a  year  going 
Into  all  the  problems  confronting  the 
school  system  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Judge  Davis  and  his  subcommittee 
made  several  excellent  recommendations 
that,  in  my  opinion.  If  they  had  been 
enacted  Into  law,  would  have  given  us 
a  much  better  school  system:  and  cer* 
talnly  standards  would  have  been  raised 
to  a  ^reat  extent. 

My  committee  has  also  recommended 
a  correction  in  the  system  of  discipline 
to  the  city  schools.  Howewr.  this  pro- 
poeal  has  never  been  enacted  Into  law. 
since  It  seems  that  some  of  our  leading 
officials  In  this  country  are  not  interested 
In  real  law  enforcement  either  In  the 
schools  or  on  the  streets  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  hope  everyone  wUl  take  an  oppor- 
timity  to  read  the  Item  which  appeared 
to  the  Columbus.  Ga..  newspaper. 
AiAmu  SocKDBi  10  TKAaa  Aoo — A  Rxpoar  on 

DtSTBICT   or    OOLUIOIA    SCHOOLS 

(By  Ulllanl  Orlmes) 
It   wu   10  yaars  ago  (his   month  that  a 
eoBgnaslanal  ooaunin«e  tssoed  a  report  oa 


racial  Integration  In  Wsahlngtoo.  D.C. 
schools  The  committee  was  headed  by  Rep. 
James  Davis  of  Georgia,  since  defeated,  and 
Its  conclusions  were  broadly-attacked,  denied 
and  discredited  as  being  simply  the  product 
of  prejudiced  observers. 

The  committee's  report  was  actually  a  re- 
hearsal of  plain  facta,  but  the  facU  didn't 
suit  the  fancies  of  the  all-out  school  integra- 
tlonists.  and  they  had  to  find  tome  means 
of  obccunng  them.  8o  they  hollered  "preju* 
dice."  which  Is  the  best  way  of  sll. 

One  of  the  facts  was  that  school  Integra- 
tion was  accelerating  the  movement  of  white 
families  from  Washington  to  the  surround- 
ing counties. 

In  the  single  year  of  1O55-S0.  the  report 
noted  that  the  white  enrollment  in  D.C 
schools  dropped  from  38.798  to  34.760.  This 
reduced  white  enrollment  to  only  34  per  cent 
of  the  total,  as  against  66  per  cent  fof 
Negroes. 

The  conunlttee  warned  that  the  percent- 
ages were  apt  to  widen  and  that  "Washing- 
ton will  become  a  predominantly  Negro 
community." 

Was  the  committee's  warning  groundless? 
Were  its  members  simply  indulging  their 
prejudices  and  sounding  false  alarms? 

Let's  look  at  the  picture  10  years  later. 

Tbe  number  of  white  pupils  In  D.C.  public 
schools  now  Is  down  to  13.400.  The  white 
percentage  baa  shrunk  from  34  per  cent  to 
9  per  cent.  The  Negro  percentage,  of  course. 
has  rlaeo  to  91  per  cent,  with  a  total  Negro 
enrollment  of  113.300- 

By  the  standard  of  tbe  VS.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Washington  D.C.'s  schools  are  as  seg- 
regated today  as  they  were  in  i»M  when  ihey 
began  to  desegregate. 

Of  more  Importance,  tbe  entire  city  is  now 
more  segregated.  In  1064,  tbe  population  was 
BUll  predominantly  white.  Today.  Negroea 
are  a  growing  majority,  and  the  school  en- 
rollment figures  offer  a  forecast  on  the  pop- 
ulation of  10  years  from  now. 

Nearer  home.  Mayor  Ivan  Allen  of  Atlanta 
mentioned  this  week  that  his  city's  popula- 
tion is  now  46  per  cent  Negro.  Two  attempts 
at  annexations  which  would  have  added  more 
white  residents  were  soimdly  defeated  last 
year  by  the  voten  in  the  affected  areas. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  cities  of 
Detroit.  Cleveland.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 
Chicago  and  New  York  have  all  experienced 
significant  population  shifts,  with  whites 
leaving,  and  the  percentage  of  Negroea  grow- 
ing, especially  in  school  enrollments. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  congressional  commit- 
tee accurately  foresaw  the  future  for  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  If  it  continued  the  school  policy 
then  followed.  The  committee's  majority  had 
concluded:  *'On  the  basis  of  the  evidence, 
we  believe  Washington  has  not  only  been  too 
hasty,  it  has  seriously  damaged  the  public 
•chool  system.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  racially  separate  schools  should  be  re- 
established" 

Tou  can  imagine  the  horaelaugh  that  such 
a  reconunendaUon  got  In  1957.  In  fact,  the 
answer  to  tbe  committee  was  a  stepped-up 
drive  for  more  Integration,  by  whatever 
means,  at  whatever  cost — and  at  whatever 
consequences  to  education 

Washington  knows  the  cost  and  the  con- 
sequences today.  Other  dUee  arc  learning. 
And  in  the  South,  where  the  difficulties  are 
greatest,  the  potentlaJ  consequences  are  the 
most  ominotiB.  Tbe  South  is  only  now  facing 
Its  time  of  maximum  testing. 

Deaegregatlon.  which  might  have  worked. 
was  rejected  in  Washington.  DC-  Integration 
was  demanded — and  now.  they've  got  segrega- 
tion again. 

In  the  South,  desegregation  has  begun 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble — but  forced 
integration  is  going  to  hurt. 

Will  any  educator  claim  today  that  Wash- 
ington, DCs  schools — for  whiu  or  Negro 
pupU— are  better  today  than  they  were  16 
years  ago?  WUl  any  claim  that  the  achool 
■yatcna  in  other  large  cities  have  been  Im- 


proved, or  their  pupils  provided  a  better  edu- 
cation, by  the  decade  of  ttirmotlf 

Suppose  the  "ridiculous"  recommendation 
of  that  congressional  committee  bad  been 
accepted  10  years  ago?  Would  Washington. 
D.C.'s  schools  be  better  off  today?  Would  its 
Negro  citizens  and  their  children  be  better 
off?  Would  Its  population  ftUl  have  a  more 
equitable  proporuon  of  whites  and  Negroes? 

Those  are  questions  that  deserve  honest 
and  Intelligent  answers,  especially  from  those 
men  who  were  so  convinced  that  school 
integration  was  the  grand  and  final  answer 
to  forging  equality  of  all  Americans. 

But  the  hour  is  late  for  many  of  the  na- 
tion's great  cities.  It  Is  already  too  late  for 
Washington.  Ten  years  ago.  a  better  solution 
might  have  been  possible  there.  But  ibeee 
other  cities  can  reverse  the  trend  toward 
the  new.  more  damaging  type  ot  segregauon. 
They  do  not  have  to  become  Washlngtons 
by  1977. 

Surely,  the  evidence  is  compelling  today — 
much  more  so  than  In  1957.  WlU  It  still  be 
ignored? 


Ab  AfleroooB  With  tbe  PresideBt 
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or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TKXAfi 
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Tuesday.  May  2.  19€7 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is 
sometimes  all  too  easy  (or  us  to  forget 
what  agonizing  responsiblllUes  rest  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  President,  espe- 
cially when  the  Nation  Is  at  war. 

A  few  days  ago.  Walter  R.  Humphrey, 
editor  of  the  Port  Worth  Press,  had  an 
opportunity  to  spend  three  and  a  half 
hours  with  his  longtime  friend  and  fel- 
low Tei«n.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

For  Walter  Humphrey  and  the  other 
Texas  editors  In  Ills  group.  It  was  a  mov- 
ing experience  to  be  able  to  sit  with  the 
President  and  discuss,  openly  and  with 
complete  candor,  the  whole  broad  range 
of  problems  confronting  the  United 
States  todo)'. 

When  Mr.  Humphrey  returned  to  Port 
Worth,  he  wrote  an  article  describing 
tbe  visit.  Published  on  page  1  of  the 
Press  on  April  36,  It  Is  an  eloquent  and 
illuminating  story,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  It  here  with  my  colleagues. 
The  Homt  Towncx  Sits  in  on  Histoit — An 
ArrcsNooN  With  the  Pkcsidknt 
(By  W&lter  R.  Humphrey t 

ThU  should  be  datcUned  Waahtogton  &nd 
the  dfty  April  ai.  for  that  wu  the  place  and 
the  ume. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  afternoon. 

Along  with  16  other  Texas  editors.  I  spent 
three  and  a  tiall  hours  last  Saturday  after- 
noon In  the  White  House  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  very  special  afternoon,  for  during 
that  Ume  we  shared  the  thoughts  and  even 
some  of  the  decisions  of  the  President,  un- 
interrupted by  appointments,  conferences  or 
meetings. 

L8J  let  his  hair  down.  He  relaxed,  as  much 
as  a  man  under  great  tension  could  relax 
.  .  .  and  tallied. 

Be  tatlced  because  bis  guests  were  old 
Tcaas  friends  whom  be  trusted.  He  seemetf 
to  need  an  audience  uke  that  on  this  par- 
ticular day. 

Hla  off-the-record  comments  were  so  frank 
and  open  that  1  was  almost  frightened  to 
share  this  trust. 

It  was  a  day  to  rcmemlwr,  for  all  o<  ua. 
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Bora  WM  tha  man  vltb  »U  tb«  dedaloai 
on  hiA  be*rt.  telUnf  ub  how  he  itruggled 
with  them,  how  hU  only  concern  wa*  tpO  make 
the  bMt  dedaloua  be  could  for  tbe  country. 

And  I  thought,  u  I  bad  with  prealdanta 
before  LBJ,  how  loneeome  thU  Job.  how  Uttle 
the  people  of  the  country  understand  the 
preasurer,  the  terrible  reaponalblllty  that  can- 
not be  passed  on  to  another. 

Yet.  there  waa  a  strong  man,  coofldent  of 
hla  abllUjr  to  handle  the  Job,  tough  aa  It  la. 
and  Orm  In  his  resolve  not  to  let  hit  country 
down. 

He  knows  that  he  la  not  In  a  popularity 
conteat.  that  decisions  make  enomiea  even 
when  they're  the  right  <leclatoiu.  But  he  baa 
alwaya  known  this  and  you  have  the  feeling 
he  baa  the  courage  to  steer  the  ship,  no  mat- 
ter bow  rougb  the  waters- 

Wben  we  left  tbe  Whtt«  Bduae  after  the 
unforgettable  hours,  we  all  knew  that  we  had 
had  an  experience  that  few  noicn  ever  have. 

The  conBdence.  so  froely  given.  wlU  not  be 
violated  by  the  fellow  Texana  to  whom  the 
btg,  lonely  man  unburdened  himself. 

And.  AS  I  have  sold  of  PreeldenU  Kennedy 
and  Elsenhower  and  Trvunan  ^nd  Booaevelt 
befor«  blm.  may  God  be  with  the  President 
of  tb«  United  States,  whoever  1^  Is.  he  la  my 
President. 

Lor>ltT  Dar.  1»47 

EXTENSION  OP  REJIARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MitGREGOR 

or  MiNnaa^a 
Df  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  ^ftly  2.  1967 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  29.  our  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Anchih  NEMpf.  delivered  a 

,    ,  thoughtful  speech  before  the  Veterans  of 

turned  loose 'to  run  wild  In  the  yard  under     porelgn  Wars  Loyalty  Day  program  In 

"~     Shakopee.  Minn. 


We  waited  for  a  vbll*  In  ttie  famous  old 
FlBb  Room. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  we  mat  the 
Prevldent  in  bis  big  oval  office.  We  stood 
around  at  east  untU  he  flnUh«d  some  work 
At  a  dicupbone  back  of  his  desk  -  .  .  answer- 
ing lett«n  from  service  men  ill  Vietnam. 

He  answers  many  of  these  pirsonaJ  letters 
%yti*  way.  Ignores  none  of  them.  He  stopped 
to  read  throe  of  them  to  us.  "they  were  full 
of  pride  and  patriotism  and  tbey  must  have 
given  the  President  a  Uft. 

Secretaries  came  In  and  out  at  hla  call, 
as  he  disposed  of  the  last  of  tlie  week's  busi- 
ness and  sent  decisions  on  their  way- 
Then,  in  a  rare  few  mlnutc».  we  gathered 
around  hla  desk,  and  he  ahartjd  with  us  the 
routine  of  a  President  at  work. 

We  saw  the  form  that  report^  come  to  blm. 
looked  at  several  reports  .  .  J  took  a  quick 
look  at  the  papers  before  blm  1  -  .  .  and  stood 
in  rapt  attention  as  be  described  what,  to 
us,  was  the  agony  of  decision  After  decision. 
Than,  our  host  Uterally  closed  his  office, 
leaving  busy  secretaries  behind  to  wrap  It 
all  up. 

And  we  took  a  walk-  All  of  ut. 
Down  through  the  Hose  Garden,  with  Its 
breathtaJUng  spring  array  .  .  .  particularly  in 
the  colorful  tulip  t>eds  ...  we  struck  out 
across  the  handBome  south  lawn. 

Por  men  who  had  been  to  tbe  White  House 
on  different  occasions  througtt  the  years,  this 
was  a  new  experience.  I  could'have  wandered 
there  all  afternoon. 

Tbe  President  visited  as  we<  walked  He  ex- 
plained about  the  seven  mounds  which 
President  Jefferson  had  desfgned  into  the 
yard  .  .  .  protecting  It  from  mew  on  the  east 
and  west,  but  leaving  It  opeb  to  the  south 
and  to  the  broad  sweep  to  the  Washington 
Monument.  \ 

Por  our  brief  walk,  the  Ptesldent  seemed 
to  have  taken  himself  away -from  the  prob- 
lems wbtch  are  with  him  always  In  that  big, 
white  house. 

The  four  beagle  pupa  caiiie  out  to  greet 
us.  to  let  us  play  with  them,  until  they  were 


the  watchful  eye  of  theti'  caretaker.  Ha 
wouldn't  dare  let  anything  happen  to  the 
Boos*  puppies. 

Recess  was  over  I  The  tall  man  led  us 
through  an  unlighted  oorrMor  to  the  ele- 
vator .  .  .  and  to  the  Jobnson  living  quar- 
ters on  tbe  second  floor. 

There,  ws  sat  around  and  talked  business 
.  .  .  the  country's  bustnesA  ...  for  a  lei- 
surely half  hour  until  It  «as  time  for  the 
President's  supper. 

I^ady  Bird  wasn't  at  home  and  he  might 
have  dined  by  himself  but  our  whole  gang 
entered  the  dining  room  with  him.  Although 
we  ^^a/1  declined  the  Invitation  to  {line,  there 
were  places  set  for  tbe  17  of  us  around  tbe 
long  table  where  so  many  famous  people  had 
dined. 

At  the  bead  of  tbe  table,  tbe  President  had 
s  recUnlng  leather  chair,  which  made  me 
envlotu.  There  was  a  handy  phone  attached 
to  the  corner  of  the  table,  for  tbe  President 
of  tbe  United  States  always  la  that  close  to 
bis  problems. 

As  he  ate  a  Ught  rupper  . .  .  fruit  cup.  oon- 
somme.  thin  siloes  of  beet.  JeUo  (with  sec- 
onds) and  no  bread  ...  he  talked  and  we 
listened. 

Jack  Valentl's  pretty  Uttle  block-haired 
daughter  opened  the  doer  and  ruahed  Into  his 
arms.  Jack  and  Mrs.  Valentl  came  In  and 
Joined  the  party  .  .  Just  ss  If  the  Presi- 
dent's former  secretary  atlU  were  on  the  Job. 
And  there  were  huge  and  kisses  from  the 
Uttle  doll  untU  her  mother  took  her  on. 

Then  tbe  President  suddenly  stopped,  eald 
let's  go  around  the  table  and  everybody  aak 
questions.  And  everybody  did.  He  ducked 
none  of  them,  no  matter  bow  delicate  tbe 
areas. 

What  a  brteflng  It  was  in  tbe  operation 
ot  our  govemmenti  What  an  insight  It  gave 
into  the  multiple  problems  of  both  people 
and  Issues  I 


I  have  read  with  great  Interest  the  text 
of  that  speech.  Mr.  Speaker;  It  U  an  out- 
standing statement  of  what  loyalty  to 
America  means  In  these  troubled  times. 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr, 
Nelsen]  has  forcefully  stated  the  posi- 
tion if  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  and 
I  commend  htai  for  clearly  and  condsely 
outlining  the  history  and  nature  of  our 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  tn 
southeast  Asia. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows : 
Spcbcr  or  CoNGBxssMAN  ANCUBa  Nelskk,  at 

VFW       LOTALTT       DAT,       SHAKOPEI,       MiKN.. 

Ann.  29,  1967 

Friends  and  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  worthwhUe  effort  In  sponsoring  this 
Ixjyalty  Day  celebration,  and  In  honoring  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  Vietnam  veterans  pres- 
ent. Those  of  you  home  from  Vietnam  have 
our  gratitude  and  thanks  for  your  dedication 
to  American  ideals  and  principles.  Be  as- 
sured your  sacrlflcea  ore  honored  by  the  vast 
majority  of  your  fellow  citizens,  and  we  ore 
all  glad  to  have  you  back  home. 

There  seems  to  be  increasing  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  we,  as  Americans,  are  losing 
some  of  tbe  traits  that  are  fundamental  to 
ths  greatness  of  our  country.  We  need  to 
analyze  the  word  loyalty,  what  It  means  and 
whether  It  Is  something  we  expect  only  from 
the  other  fellow-  Sometimes  this  appears 
the  case.  And  so,  on  this  Loyalty  Day.  per- 
haps we,  as  dtlsens.  need  to  give  thought  to 
a  UtUe  self-examination. 

The  story  Is  told  of  the  critical  housewlfs 
who,  wbUe  TUmng  with  ber  pastor,  looked 
out  her  kitchen  window  and  observed  h« 


neighbor's  wash  on  the  line.  Said  the  Indy 
to  the  pastor,  "Look  bow  lUrty  tb*  elothM 
are  on  my  neighbor's  line."  Tbe  minister 
looked  as  directed.  HU  answer  was  "Lady. 
It'e  not  your  neighbor  s  wash  that's  dirty.  Ui 
your  window." 

What  brings  this  to  nUnd  Is  tbe  fact  that, 
short  days  ago,  we  witnessed.  IQ  our  own 
country  noisy  demonstrations  whlcb  ridi- 
culed America  before  l*e  world.  A  fantastic 
assortment  of  Vletnlks  and  peaceniks,  pot 
smokers  and  banana  peelers,  pacifists  and 
Communists,  assembled  to  degrade  and  be- 
little American  efforts  In  Vietnam.  Tbe 
American  flag  was  burned,  to  the  anger,  dis- 
may and  shame  of  millions  of  Amarlcans. 
Numerous  draft  cards  were  burned,  inflam- 
matory signs  were  thrust  befca-e  the  television 
cameras.  One  read  "I  don't  give  a  damn  for 
Uncle  Sam."  Another  extolled  "Draft  beer, 
not  boys."  Angry  slogans  were  chanted,  and 
bitter  speeches  were  mode.  Our  President  was 
called  a  buffoon,  our  Secretary  of  State  a  fool. 
and  our  Secretary  of  Defense  a  racist.  Our 
naUon  was  denounced  as  "the  greatest  pur- 
veyor of  violence  In  the  world." 

It  is  Ironic  to  most  of  us  that  these  sorry 
things  happened  almost  wltbln  the  shadow 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

But  It  was  not  tbe  Statue  of  Uberty,  but 
the  demons tratloiu  themselves,  which  made 
headlines  around  the  world.  And  nowhere 
were  those  headlines  more  welfjome  or  useful 
than  to  our  enemies  In  Communist  North 
Vietnam. 

Clearly.  It  Is  time  for  some  Interior  wlndow- 
waahlng.  Clearly,  there  Is  a  vital  need  to 
present  tbe  real  American  picture  to  our 
friends,  as  well  as  our  enunlee,  in  the  wi^ld. 
Tonight.  I  hope  to  touch  on  both  these 
matters. 

Taking  tbe  window- washing  task  first,  per- 
tiaps  some  of  us  do  not  take  time  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  fundamental  rea- 
BDos  for  basic  loyalty  to  America.  For  some 
years  I  have  kept  a  Uttle  deflnttton  of  Amer- 
ican freedom  which  I  would  like  to  read.  It 
goes  this  way:  "Freedom  is  a  man  at  the 
lathe,  or  at  the  desk,  doing  the  Job  he  likes 
to  do.  and  speaking  up  for  himself.  It  1e  a 
man  In  the  pulptt.  or  on  tbe  street  comer, 
speaking  his  mind.  It  Is  a  man  puttering  in 
bis  garden  1^  the  evening,  and  swapping  talk 
with  his  neighbor  over  the  fence.  It  Is  the 
unafraid  faces  of  men  and  women  azul  chil- 
dren at  the  beach  on  Stmday,  or  looking  out 
of  tbe  car  windows  speeding  along  •  four- 
lane  highway. 

"It  U  a  man  saying,  'Howdy,  stranger." 
without  looking  cautiously  over  bis  shoulder. 
It  Is  the  people  of  the  country  making  up 
their  own  minds.  It  is  a  soprano  singing  the 
Star-spangled  Banner  off  key,  and  meaning 
every  word  of  It. 

"Freedom  Is  the  air  you  breathe  and  the 
sweat  you  sweat.  It  Is  you,  and  190  mUllon 
people  like  you,  with  your  chins  up  daring 
anybody  to  take  It  away  from  you." 

My  good  friend  Al  Mclntosb  of  Luverne. 
one  of  the  finest  country  editors  In  tbe  na- 
tion, has  also  been  doing  some  thinking 
about  loyalty.  Here  is  port  of  Al's  case.  talEen 
from  a  recent  edlt<x-lal: 

"If  any  man  or  woman  can  point  his  finger 
at  any  other  nation  on  the  fact  of  the  earth 
and  truthfully  say: 

"This  nation  Is  a  greater  nation  than  tbe 
United  States. 

"No  other  nation  offers  greater  freedoms 
to  everyone  regardlesa  of  race.  reUglon  or 
color. 

"No  other  nation  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  the  good  things  of  life  In  a 
material  or  spiritual  way. 

"No  other  nation  has  such  willingness  to 
succor  those  oppressed,  to  empty  its  purses 
for  those  In  need- 

"No  other  nation  has  so  such  concern  for 

the  welfare  of  the  sick,  tbe  elderly,  tbe  poor. 

"If  any  man  con  look  me  In  the  eye  and 

teU  me  that,  wltb  proof  of  a  better  nation 

than  America,  then  well  join  a  30th  century 
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expedition  of  modern  day  PUgrlms  to  saU 
away  to  that  New  World. 

"Come  to  think  of  It — on  second  thought— 
we  don't  think  we'd  go.  We'U  stay  here  Just 
as  long  as  a  merciful  Lord  lets  us  ...  to 
work  in  our  own  tiny  way  for  a  better  United 
States  and  a  Happier  World.  My  country — 
may  she  ever  be  rlgbt:  But  right  or  wrong— 
my  country."  Bnd  of  quote. 

Such  knowledge,  for  tbe  vast  majority  of 
us,  explains  why  loyalty  Is  not  Just  a  phrase 
for  tbe  frontline  soldiers  in  Vietnam  who  are 
rlaklng  their  lives  on  behalf  of  our  country. 
Such  a  mighty  heritage  means  we  have  an 
obUgatlon  to  our  forebears  and  to  our  fight- 
ing men  of  past  and  present  to  meet  our 
boonetront  responsibilities  with  equal  loyalty 
and  courage. 

And  here,  we  realize  we  have  not  met  our 
obligations  as  well  as  we  should. 

Sometimes  we  grow  Indignant  at  the  evil 
In  the  world,  while  not  even  paying  proper 
attention  to  raising  our  own  children. 

Sometimes  we  denounce  the  actions  of  our 
churches  or  ministers,  when  we  wUl  not  even 
venture  inside  tbe  church  doors  on  Sunday 
and  have  not  tn  years. 

Sometimes  we  castli^te  our  schools  and 
teachers,  while  preferring  TV  to  the  PTA. 
tbe  pro  football  game  to  the  school  board 
meeting,  the  sewing  circle  to  tbe  school  open 
house. 

Sometimes  we  complain  about  government, 
while  refusing  any  citizen  responslblUty 
whatsoever  for  making  It  good  government. 

Sometimes  we  sak  for  far  more  than  we're 
willing  to  give  to  anyone  or  anything. 

All  too  frequently,  we  selfishly  demand 
more  and  more  handouts  from  our  govern- 
ment when  war.  debt  and  inflation  bave 
made  such  a  course  dangerous. 

All  too  frequently  we  have  svotded  our  re- 
BponslbUlty  to  carefully  reflect  on  national 
proposals  of  far-reaching  consequences,  ac- 
cepting at  face  value  cheap  poUtlcal  slogans. 

All  too  frequently,  we  sit  back  n^pLng 
while  Oeorge  does  it.  awakening  to  find  our 
personal  or  economic  or  poUtlcal  Ubertles 
have  been  Infringed,  our  Constitution 
squeezed . 

All  too  frequently  we  have  neglected  pre- 
serving for  our  grand  children  and  theirs 
the  American  way  of  life.  We  have  neglected 
fostering  certain  characteristics  whlcb  have 
i^ode  that  way  of  life  possible — qualities 
like  integrity,  self-reliance ,  morality,  indus- 
try. Ingenuity,  vision  and  tbe  courage  to 
take  risks. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  basic  breakdowns  in 
this  country,  Involving  morality,  crime,  racial 
and  labor  strife — even  loyalty — result  from 
faUures  that  start  right  at  our  own  front 
door.  Perhaps  there  is  greater  need  to  recog- 
nise that  liberty  and  license  are  not  now 
and  never  bave  been  synonymous:  that  with 
our  freedoms  come  obligations  and  respon- 
siblUties  which  cannot  t>e  shunned  with- 
out national  peril. 

And  perhaps  we  bave  faUed  to  properly 
and  responsibly  Instruct  some  of  our  young 
people  atwut  these  obltgstlons.  I  recall  how 
shocked  so  many  people  were,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  to  read  the  results  of  a  survey  taken 
In  several  leading  colleges.  It  was  taken 
by  tbe  United  States  Jaycees  organinatlon. 
The  survey  among  college  students  showed 
tbe  following:  84%  do  not  think  patriotism 
18  vital  or  plays  an  Important  part  In  Amer- 
ican life;  71*'<i  do  not  t>elleve  an  accused 
person  has  the  right  to  face  his  accuser; 
41%  do  not  believe  in  freedom  of  the  press; 
40%  would  deny;  certain  groups  the  right 
CO  assembl*  peacefully;  34%  believe  certain 
persons  should  be  denied  the  right  of  free 
speech;  62%  believe  a  worker  ahould  not 
produce  all  he  can;  61%  do  not  think  tbe 
profit  motive  is  necessary  to  tbe  survival  of 
free  enterprise:  03%  think  tbe  government 
has   tbe   responsibility  to  provide   Jobs. 

My  friends,  unless  our  ctilldren  receive 
Instruction  tn  tbe  basics  of  oiir  democracy, 
the  wbole  purpose  of  our  educational  system 


becomes  a  failure — no  matter  how  much 
money  we  spend  on  our  schools  or  where 
the  money  to  run  them  comes  from. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  and  our  children 
of  the  real  American  coin:  the  American 
coin  universally  stamped  In  God  We  Trust; 
tbe  American  coin,  whether  a  Lincoln  penny. 
an  FDR  dime  or  a  Kennedy  half  dollar,  bear- 
ing the  proud  word  Liberty;  the  American 
coin  ever  proclaiming  oiu-  national  loyalty 
In  the  words  E  Plurlbus  Unum. 

If  we  do  our  pert  to  wash  off  our  dirty 
windows  here  at  home,  revealing  these  Amer- 
ican fundamentals  more  clearly,  we  will  bet- 
ter serve  our  nation. 

Without  question,  our  great  present  test 
of  American  wUl  and  loyalty  Is  Vietnam. 
There  are  legitimate  disagreements  alwut 
this  tragic  wur,  and  no  one  considers  respon- 
sfble  dissent  to  t>e  disloyal.  Many  feel  we 
should  never  have  l>ecome  so  deeply  com- 
mitted to  an  Asian  land  war  la  tbe  first 
place.  Many  of  lu  are  concerned  when  sound 
military  advice  about  purely  strategic  mat- 
ters Is  reported  overruled  by  Washington. 
The  Uvea  of  Americans  may  be  hanging  in 
the  balance. 

A  great  many  of  lis  feel  It  has  been  a 
grave  mistake  to  conduct  the  war  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  consensus  or  opinion  poll 
basis.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  bow  many 
American  casualties  or  costs  might  have 
been  avoided  bod  tbe  responsible  use  of 
American  and  aUied  power  t)ecn  brought  to 
bear  far  earlier  than  bas  been  the  case. 

In  my  judgment.  Vietnam  shows  us  that 
a  firm  policy  delayed  is  an  invitation  to  an 
escalated  war  later.  I  weU  recall  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  entire  Middle  East  threatened 
to  explode.  President  Elsenhower  immedi- 
ately sent  Marines  a«hore  in  Lebanon,  and 
the  fight  was  over.  I  remember  well  how 
Chinese  shelling  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
threatened  a  major  confilct  In  the  East. 
AgiUn.  President  Elsenhower  sailed  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  right  up  the  middle,  between  the 
beselged  islands  and  mainland  China.  The 
sheUlng  stopped.  The  way  the  Russians  were 
stopped  in  Cuba  Is  still  another  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  early,  firm  action. 

In  any  case,  the  1964  campaign  promise 
that  no  American  t>oys  would  fight  an  Asian 
war  bas  left  a  feeling  of  disillusionment. 
The  pledge  that  the  major  part  of  our  mili- 
tary task  would  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
196ft  has  csused  skepticism.  Great  concern 
bas  grown  up  over  the  AdminlstraUon's  lack 
of  candor  about  casualUea,  atwut  costs  of 
the  war.  and  about  peace  feelers.  So  there 
bave  come  to  be  many  different  views  and 
many  reservations  about  Vietnam. 

But.  my  friends,  it  Is  well  to  remember 
this:  We  cannot  go  back  to  I960  when  we 
had  only  700  mlUtory  personnel  sUUoned  in 
South  Vietnam  to  train  South  Vietnamese. 
Today,  more  than  half  a  mllUon  Americans 
are  stationed  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  thou- 
sands more  are  to  t>e  sent. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  I960  when  no  Amer- 
icans hod  l>een  killed  In  oombat  1\>day. 
more  tluui  6,000  have  died  defending  that 
Uttle  country  and  our  national  interesu.  and 
more  than  30.000  have  t>een  wounded. 

An  effort  costing  about  (350  million  in 
1960  bas  become  a  major  war  costing  be- 
tween 420  and  •24  bllUons  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

In  men.  in  casualties,  in  dollars,  in  honor, 
compassion  and  national  Interest,  this  na- 
tion bas  been  committed  to  halting  Commu- 
nist aggression  In  South  Vietnam.  We  can- 
not withdraw.  We  must  win  an  honorable 
peace. 

To  appease  the  Communists  now  would  be 
to  invite  the  death  of  miUlons  in  South  VieU 
nam  who  have  struggled  for  their  freedom 
for  more  than  a  decade.  To  appease  tbe 
C<Krununlsts  now  would  insure  the  decima- 
tion of  every  country  in  Southeast  Asia  sid- 
ing with  us.  To  wltbdraw  now  would  surely 
encourage  Cocnmunist  aggression  closer  to 
our  doorstep,  and  increase  tbe  Ukellhood  of 
worldwide  nuclear  war. 


Some  doubt  that  these  disasters  would 
follow.  However,  we  have  the  word  of  the 
Communists  themselves  on  this  point  Gen- 
eral Glap,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces,  bas  made  the  fol- 
lowing comment; 

"South  Vietnam  Is  the  model  of  the  na- 
tional Utierstlon  movement  of  our  lime.  If 
the  special  warfare  that  the  United  States 
imperialists  ore  testing  in  South  Vietnam  is 
overcome,  then  it  can  be  defeated  anvwhere 
in  the  world." 

Many  Ccsnmualsts  have  made  tbe  same 
point.  Premier  Kosygln  of  Russia  told  an 
American  reporter  a  couple  of  years  ago  "We 
beUeve  that  national  liberation  wars  are  just 
wars  and  they  wlU  oonUnue  as  long  as  there 
is  national  oppression  by  imperialist  powers." 

Clearly.  South  Vietnam  Is  the  testing 
ground  for  the  war  of  ltt>erstlon.  If  it  is  suc- 
ceasftU  there,  It  wlU  be  used  widely  around 
the  world. 

We  have  learned,  through  long  and  bitter 
experience,  that  appeasement  of  the  Com- 
munists never  works. 

It  seems  crystal  clear  thst  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  bis  efforts  in  China  snd  Russln  have  no 
present  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  Dur- 
ing the  most  recent  four-day  truce  In  Feb- 
ruary, it  is  estUnated  tbe  Communists  moved 
23.000  tons  of  suppUee  and  equipment  into 
more  strategic  locations.  Tbeir  shipments  on 
water  were  38  times  the  daUy  norm.  Their 
■btpments  by  trucks  were  22  times  the  dally 
norm. 

They  have  stepped  up  their  campaign  of 
terror  against  the  clvlUan  population  because 
of  the  elections  now  going  on  in  Souih  Viet- 
nam. So  far  In  this  election  period  40  people 
have  been  killed,  10  wounded  and  103  kid- 
napped, including  many  candidates  for  office. 
This  war  by  intimidation  is  an  old  story  in 
Vietnam.  It  bas  been  reported  that  total 
dviu&n  deaths  since  1957  run  to  36.000  peo- 
ple, with  60.000  civilians  kidnapped  The 
amaslng  Uilng  is  this  coercion  sUU  docen't  al- 
ways work.  In  one  South  Vietname  viUage 
thU  month,  tbe  Viet  Cong  killed  or  kidnapped 
every  single  candidate.  The  people  of  the 
village  had  to  be  advised  there  could  be  no 
election  t>ecause  there  were  no  candidates 
left.  Twelve  people  stepped  forward,  volun- 
teering to  run. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
Btnoere  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  obtain 
an  honorable  peace  settlement.  Since  1964 
there  have  t>een  more  than  36  major  peace 
probes  Initiated  or  supported  by  tbe  United 
States,  file  Communists  have  rejected  peace 
proposals  from  U  Thant  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, from  Pope  Paul,  and  from  many  heade 
of  state  as  weU. 

And  consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
the  number  of  Im^port&nt  leaden  who  hsve 
visited  South  Vietnam,  and  come  away 
solidly  tiacking  our  commitment  there. 
Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  Is  just  one 
dramatic  example. 

Few  of  us  bave  all  tbe  answers  about  Viet- 
nam, but  we  all  have  questions  about  what 
lies  ahead  tn  this  brutal  conflict.  At  this 
time,  peace  or  victory  or  stability  seem  most 
remote,  according  to  most  otMervers.  We  are 
faced  wltb  tbe  prospect  of  prolonged  war.  of 
the  tptead  of  conflict  to  Thailand  and  other 
paru  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  of  Communist 
China  becoming  equipped  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  has  been  estimated  a  five-year  war  tn 
Vietnam  would,  at  the  1966  rate,  involve  the 
frightful  cost  of  135.000  American  casualties. 
This  high  cost  Is  dworted  by  the  catastrophic 
losses  whlcb  South  Vietnam  would  suffer  tn 
five  more  years  of  fighting.  To  tbe  SouUi 
Vietnamese  and  other  threatened  people  of 
Asia,  this  type  of  Umltlesa  war  outy  come  to 
be  an  unttractlve  alternative  to  Communist 
domination. 

Given  such  sobering  news,  many  of  us 
beUeve  tbe  urgent  Immediate  question  faring 
the  nation  is  bow  to  end  this  war  more 
speedily,  at  smaller  cost.  wbUe  safeguarding 
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tb«  IndependenM  uld  fr««Kini  ot  Soutli  Vl»t- 
n»m  The  ui»»«  of  mmay  tojil  IkmaXauM  U: 
to  r«flOlT«  to  win. 
Th&nk  yoa. 


Dwiadliaf  Putacrifcipt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CAUrOKMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  19^7 
Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry 
U>  refort  that  a  needed  HeadsUrt  prcH 
gram  In  Huntington  Beach.  Calif.,  wiU 
not  be  operative  thl*  summer  because 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  could  not  make 
a  decision  In  time.  The  group  sponsoring 
the  Huntington  Beach  summer  Head- 
start  program  could  no  longer  wait  for 
a  decision  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  program  waa  sched- 
uled to  begin  July  10.  but  by  the  middle 
of  April  the  Christ  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Huntington  Beach,  the  agency  spon- 
soring the  program,  had  no  deflnlte  word 
on  the  disposition  of  lU  proposal,  first 
submitted  In  October  of  1966. 

I  wonder  how  many  other  needed  pro- 
grams throughout  Uie  Nation  have  had 
to  be  canceled  because  the  declslon- 
maltinK  machinery  of  Government  could 
not  produce  in  time?  I  wonder  how  many 
children  will  not  have  available  a  wide 
variety  of  authorized  and  funded  pro- 
grams because  of  the  ponderous  Govern- 
ment machinery  not  being  able  to  make 
timely  dedalons? 

Let  me  stress  that  when  we  enter  Into 
a  program  such  as  Headstart.  or  a  pro- 
gram authorized  under  title  I  of  the 
ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  or  any  of  the  myriad  of  other  pro- 
grams that  require  local  Implementation 
we  are  participating  In  a  partnership. 
In  order  for  the  partnership  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  achieving  Its  purposa,  all  par- 
ticipants must  work  in  concert.  This 
simple  thesis  Is  the  core  of  President 
Johnsons  vision  of  creative  federalism. 
The  Federal  Oovernraent  cannot  up- 
hold Its  responsibilities  as  a  partner  un- 
\esi  It  Is  capable  of  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility to  act  in  a  situation  when  such 
action  is  timely  and  relevant.  A  decision 
that  is  no  longer  relevant  to  the  problem 
It  seeks  to  eHect  Is  worthless.  The  bu- 
reaucracy's record  is  making  timely  de- 
cisions has  never  been  one  to  evoke  elab- 
orate praise.  Increasingly,  however,  the 
ponderosity  of  Federal  decisionmaking 
has  been  thwarting  the  eltectlve  imple- 
mentation of  Important  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congreas. 

If  the  President  Is  serious  about  crea- 
tive federalism,  may  I  humbly  suggest 
that  he  take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  work- 
ings of  the  administrative  machinery. 
He  will  find  they  are  in  need  of  a  good 
oiling,  ijntil  this  is  done,  the  other  part- 
ners in  creative  federalism  will  conUnue 
to  face  frustration  and  missed  oppor- 
tunity. Sadly,  the  ones  who  suHer  are 
those  most  in  need  of  help.  This  summer 
youngsters  in  Huntington  Beach.  Calif., 
and  undoubtedly  children  throughout 
ittt  Nation,  will  not  have  Headstart  pro- 


grams available  because  of  the  disillu- 
sioning reason  that  the  bureaucracy  was 
unable  to  make  a  funding  decision  In 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  R«c- 
oan  I  Include  a  recent  letter  that  illus- 
trates the  point  I  have  made. 

canisT  PmeaaT-noUAM  CBtmcH, 
Hunlinj(on  Btocl.  Call/.,  April  10.  I9«7. 
Mr.  Hakrt  HoLmnc. 
Fulierton.  Cali/. 

IJiAB  Mm.  Hoi.MBi»o;  It  la  with  regret  that 
I  mmt  Inform  you  lh«  aMalon  ot  chrtat 
Presbyurlan  Churcli  hft  deemed  to  with- 
drew the  propOMi  tor  a  Head  Oart  program 
this  aummer  using  our  racllltlea.' 

When  the  proposal  waa  aiibmitted  laat 
October,  we  were  assured  the  grant  would 
be  announced  by  the  end  ol  February.  As  the 
grant  haa  not  been  announced  and  there 
haa  t>een  no  flrm  assurance  of  government 
money  to  Implement  our  propoaal,  the 
se«Blon  does  not  feel  able  to  assume  full  re- 
BponslblUty  for  the  program. 

To  carry  out  the  proposal  aa  submitted, 
would  take  more  time  than  remains  before 
the  starting  date  of  July  10. 

We  wiAh  to  thank  you  for  the  help  you 
have  offered  and  trust  you  will  undetatand 
this  decision.  Our  concern  for  the  people 
who  would  have  been  helped  by  Head  Start 
remains,  and  we  hope  to  ofler  tbem  aome 
alternate  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EriTH  Taanais.  Coordinaior. 


Saa  Neltoa,  Chief  Eafueer  a(  Lm 
Aafclei  Departmeat  of  Water  aad 
Power,  Retires  After  41  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELO 

or  CAi-irouru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  X967 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIjD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  city  of  Loe  Angeles  honored 
a  nrnn  whose  contributions  to  the  great 
growth  of  southern  California  over  41 
years  had  been  Indeed  remarkable. 
Samuel  B.  Nelson,  general  manager  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  d^>artment 'of 
the  department  of  water  and  power,  re- 
tired on  Maroh  31,  1967.  a«  head  of  the 
Nation's  largest  utility  system. 

Samuel  Nelson  started  back  in  1926 
workln  g  on  p  lans  to  bring  water  to 
southern  California  from  the  Colorado 
River.  In  many  ways  his  span  of  serv- 
ice has  paralleled  the  renjarkable  growth 
of  this  section  of  America  and  his  con- 
tributions have  made  possible  for  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  life  in  southern  California. 

More  recently  Mr.  Nelson  ha£  worked 
on  preliminary  plans  and  design*  for 
the  newest  and  most  advanced  techniques 
under  preparation  for  desalting  sea  water 
and  nuclear  generation  of  electricity  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  time  an  article  from  the  Los  Angelefi 
Enterprise  of  March  21,  1967.  enumerat- 
ing Mr.  Nelson's  many  accomplishments 
over  his  41  years  of  service: 
Sam  Nklson,  Chut  ENciNTxm  or  th«  D«rA*T- 

HCNT  or  Watm  and  Powia,  RcTius  Arr«« 

41    TCAM 


Samuel  B.  Nelson,  Oeneral  Manager  and 
Cblef  Engineer  of  the  Loa  Angeles  Depart- 


ment of  Water  and  Power,  retired  this  we«k 
as  head  of  the  oation's  largest  municipal 
utility  system. 

StarUng  with  the  DWP  In  1B36  aa  a  draiu- 
rrmn  on  preliminary  plana  for  the  Colorado 
River  aqueduct,  Nelson  In  iMl  was  named 
to  direct  the  city  department  that  Is  respon- 
sible for  water  and  electric  8«rvlce  to  the 
2.800.000  residents  of  Loe  Angeles. 

In  administering  that  assignment  Nelson 
has  headed  11.600  employees  operating  under 
an  annual  budget  that  this  year  amounted  to 
«37a  mUltoD.  Tota^  assets  of  the  DWP  exceed 
•  13  billion. 

Nelson's  request  for  early  retirement  in 
advance  of  his  normal  retirement  date  of 
June  1  WHS  granted  "with  reluctance"  by  the 
Board  of  Water  and  Power  Commlsslonere. 
President  William  A.  Uyera  declaring  that 
Nelson  "has  been  one  of  the  best  general 
managers  In  the  history  of  the  Deparonent." 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty  also  pralaed  Nelson's  ex- 
ecutive and  engineering  abUtty. 

Under  Nelson's  direction  the  DWP  since 
1961  has  carried  out  a  constmctlou  program 
totalling  more  than  t500  million.  In  addition, 
plans  have  been  prepai«d  for  other  new 
water  and  power  projects  estimated  to  re- 
quire an  investment  of  $770  million  during 
the  n«t  five  years. 

It  is  this  continuation  of  historic  long- 
range  DWP  planning  that  has  given  Loa 
Angeles  ample  water  and  power  lupplies 
throughout  Its  rapid  growth  and  has  spared 
this  area  of  water  shortages  and  widespread 
power  blackouts  that  have  hit  some  other 

large  cities.  

In  addition  to  his  heavy  DWP  acUvltles. 
NeLsoA^has  been  prominently  Identlfled  with 
many  state  and  national  water  and  power 
programs  and  organlEaUons. 

Oovemor  Ronald  Reagan  In  January  asked 
him  to  serve .  on  a  WaUr  Resources  Task 
Force  to  review  the  floaiulng  and  construc- 
tion pro^reaa  of  the  93  billion  State  woter 
project.  This  week  Governor  Reagan  also  ap- 
pointed Nelson  to  the  California  WaUr  Com- 
mission.   

Nelson  is  the  DWP  representative  on  the 
Colorado  River  Board  of  California,  serves 
aa  Director  and  Chairman  on  the  Engineer- 
ing Committee  of  the  California  Water  Re- 
eourcea  Assoctauon  (fonnerly  th*  Feather 
River  Project  Association),  and  is  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  WEST  AMOClatee.  the  nlne-st&te 
electric  utility   planning  organization. 

In  1964  he  was  an  otnclal  U.S.  observer  at 
the  International  Conference  on  Peaceful 
uses  of  Atomic  Energy  at  Geneva  (Swltter- 
land)  and  In  1968.  through  a  State  Depart- 
ment armngement.  hs  inspected  Caecho- 
Blovaklan   power   installations. 

Nelson  was  named  one  of  the  "Top  Ten" 
public  works  men  in  1966  by  the  American 
Public  Works  Association  and  Klwanis  Inter- 
national and  also  hss  been  cited  by  the 
American  Water  Works  Association,  Cali- 
fornia unit.  Loyola  University  selected  iilm 
this  year  for  sn  Honorary  Engineering 
Award  and  membership  In  Alpha  Sigma  Nu. 
He  also  Is  a  member  of  Tau  BeU  PI,  honorary 
engineering  fraternity. 

Major  proJecU  under  way  during  Nelson's 
term  as  general  manager  include  the  gioe 
million  Second  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  which 
will  bring  to  the  city  an  additional  water 
supply  sufaclent  for  a  population  Increase 
of  750.000  persons.  It  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion In  1969. 

The  principal  power  project  developed 
during  the  same  period  is  the  Haynea  steam 
generating  plant  near  Lnng  Beach,  whose 
rated  capacity  of  1.580.000  kilowaiu  exceeds 
that  of  the  giant  power  plant  at  Hoover  Dam. 
The  Haynes  facility  wm  be  completed  this 
year  at  a  total  Investment  of  •170  mllllOD. 

Work  haa  been  started  on  what  will  be  the 
world's  largest  extara  high  voltage  direct  cur- 
rent interUe  to  deUver  surplus  Pacific  North- 
west power  to  Los  Angeles  and  nearby  uUU- 
tles.  operating  at  750.000  volts. 
A  nuclear  power  generating  plant  pUnnad 
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near  Mallbu,  another  nuclear  plant  to  be 
built  in  combination  wttli  a  large  desalting 
water  plant  on  a  man-made  island  offshort 
from  Orange  County  and  a  bydroeleotrlc 
"pumped  storage"  development  to  t>e  huUt 
near  Castalc  cooperatively  with  the  State 
water  project  are  other  units  of  major  alg- 
nlflcance  that  Nelson  has  advanced. 

A  registered  clvU  engineer.  Nelson  has 
taught  hydraulics  at  the  Unlveralty  of  South, 
em  California  and  has  lectured  at  other  uni- 
versities and  oolleges.  He  graduated  from 
Pomona  College  In  1934  and  received  his 
engineering  degree  after  graduate  work  at 
Cornell  University.  He  started  hla  41-year 
DWP  career  the  same  year. 

Nelson  has  not  announced  his  future  plans 
but  has  indicated  that  he  will  remain  active 
tn  the  utility  engineering  prikcUce,  in  addi- 
tion to  assuming  civic  assignment^  such  as 
membership  on  the  California  Water  Com- 
mission to  which  he  haa  Just  been  named 
by  Governor  Reagan. 


Federal    Tax    Skarof:    Sone    Polilka] 
Coifideratioas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  nxwrna 
Tuesday,  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
be«n  much  discussion  concerning  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  and  should  participate  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  education. 

Dr.  Samuel  Halperln,  an  intelligent, 
articulate  young  man.  serving  as  Deputy 
Aasistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  to 
Secretary  Gardner,  has  written  a  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  some  of  the  problems 
involved  In  the  current  debate  concern- 
ing Federal  tax  idtiaring. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  would  be 
worthwhile  for  all  Members  of  Congress 
to  read  Dr.  Halperln's  article  and  I  am, 
therefore,  inserting  It  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
Tdral  Tax  Shasino;  Soub  PotmcAL  CON- 

■IDBUTIONS  * 

(By  Samuel  Halperln) 

That  propoaals  to  return  a  portion  of  fed- 
eral tax  ooUections  to  the  states  will  be  a 
major  political  Issue  In  the  new  BOth  Con- 
gress Is  now  beyond  doubt.  To  the  support 
of  eoonoRUsU  like  Heller  and  Pechman  have 
been  added  the  influential  voices  of  Memben 
of  the  Congress  such  aa  Javlti,  L&lrdy,  Good- 
eU.  Reuse  and  Tidings.  Indeed,  we  read  that 
for  much  of  the  Republican  Party  tax  shar- 
ing may  well  beootne  the  OOP's  "Great  Al- 
ternative" to  the  Great  Society  and  Its  foun- 
dation in  the  federal  categorical  grant-in-aid 
■yatem. 

Tlie  merits  of  tax  aharlng  have  been  and 
are  being  exhaustively  argued  elsewhere.  The 
purpose  of  these  notes  Is  to  enumerate  some 
of  Uie  objections  to  and  ooncerns  about  tax 
shoring  which  are  heard  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
among  certain  interest  groups.  There  Is 
neither  an  Intention  on  my  part  to  offer  a 
final  Judgment  on  the  case  for  t&x  aharlng 
nor  to  predict  the  fate  of  such  proposals. 
Rather,  I  suggest  that  the  following  poUtlcal 
and  substantive  issues,  smong  others,  must 


'  Legislation  under  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  continue  to  collect  federal 
taxes  at  current  rates  but  return  a  portion 
of  the  sums  collected  to  the  states  for  either 
broadly  stated  or  unspecified  purpoees,  to  t>e 
determined  by  the  state*. 


•om^ow  be  met  by  propaaents  of  t«x  shar- 
ing U  tliey  are  ultimately  to  secure  the  en- 
actment <3t  the  desired  federal  legislation. 
oATsooaicu.  rtmsu9  onoaux.  am 

Aside  from  the  subataatlTe  merits  of  the 
argument,  potent  political  reasons  determine 
why  legislatures  tend  to  legislate  In  cate- 
gorlcai  rather  tlian  In  general  fashion.  In 
the  first  place,  agreement  on  broad,  general 
Issues  Is  difficult  to  attain  while  ooncur> 
rence  on  qxclflc  sub-areas  cornea  more  easily. 
General  federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  has.  for  example,  failed 
to  clear  the  Congrese  for  more  than  et^ty 
years  at  the  some  time  that  on  accretion  of 
special  olds — for  libraries,  handicapped  chil- 
dren, science  instruction,  vocational  educa- 
tion, etc. — has  gradually  strengthened  the 
Nation's  schools.  Similarly,  general  federal 
aid  for  improving  the  hesJth  of  our  people 
has  not  had  a  serious  chance  of  enactment, 
althOTjgh  the  Oongreas  has  responded  to 
specific  health  problems  with  a  host  of  cate- 
gorical medical  core  programs,  particularly 
for  the  aged  and  the  youth  of  America. 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  poliUcal  explana- 
tion for  this  behavior  Is  that  legislators 
prefer  to  cxerdse  their  power  actively  and 
oonUnuousiy.  All  general  aid  progrsms — aa 
certainly  tax  sharing  plans  are  of  that  diar- 
acter — tend  to  pass  major  decision -making 
powers  from  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
other  poUtlcal  leaders.  This  Is  true  whether 
one  oonslders  general  formula  grants  of.  say. 
federal  aid  to  education  which  provide  addi- 
tional resources  (and  frequently  new  oppor- 
tunities to  exercise  power)  to  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  to  locsil  school 
boards,  or  more  generalised  forms  of  t&x 
aharlng  which  enable  governors  and  state 
legislators  to  determine  how  additional  funds 
wiu  be  ^>ent-  By  providing  automatic  annual 
aid  from  the  Treasury  to  the  states,  tax 
sharing  bypasses  the  substantive  legislative 
committees  as  well  as  the  Congressional  ap- 
propriations committee* — the  potential  oon- 
seqxiences  of  which  many  Congressmen  fear. 
Thus,  It  is  no  surprise  to  hear  some  Memt>era 
of  the  Oongrees  view  tax  sharing  as  a  measure 
designed  to  diminish  the  role  and  Importance 
of  the  VS.  Congress. 

CATECOaiCAL  Am  AND  POLJTICAI.  SUBVIVAL 

civics  textbooks  Identify  "pork-barrel  and 
favors"  as  essential  Ingredients  tn  ensuring 
the  re-election  of  Membera  of  the  Congress. 
Indeed,  purged  of  pejorative  connotations,  it 
is  clear  that  the  legislator's  political  future 
Is  largely  determined  by  his  ability  to  please 
his  constituents,  his  local  district  or  stats 
Interests.  The  most  effective  way  for  him  to 
do  this  is  In  specific,  categorical  measures — 
legislation  to  aid  particular  groups  In  his 
district,  to  bring  Jobs  and  other  federal  ex- 
penditures to  his  voten.  to  provide  ear- 
nuu-ked  programs  of  benefit  to  various  seg- 
ments of  the  society. 

But  "pork  and  favors"  must  be  brought 
home  regularly  leat  the  legislator  t>e  faced 
with  the  time-worn  challenge:  "Hey.  politi- 
cian: what  have  you  done  for  me  latelj/f" 
The  categorical  aid  approach  ensures  fresh 
opportunities  in  each  session  of  the  Congress 
to  help  the  folks  back  home.  An  amendment 
here,  an  mcreosed  authorization  there — 
these  are  the  continuing  ways  by  which 
Congressmen  show  their  ellectlveness  and 
devotion  to  the  home  front. 

Proponents  of  tax  sharing  counter  that 
their  plan  In  no  way  Interferes  with  such 
poIltl<^  necessities,  that  Members  would 
still  be  free  to  offer  categorical  amendments 
to  assist  one  Interest  or  another.  But.  while 
true  on  Its  face,  the  rejoinder  loses  much  of 
Its  force  when  the  Congressman  realizes  how 
difficult  It  may  be  to  enact  new  categorical 
measures  when  a  general  program  stands 
ready  to  do  the  Job.  How  many  times  a  Mem- 
ber is  frustrated  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a 
q>eclflc  amendment  tKorlng  his  stamp— or. 
better  yet.  hla  actual  name — by  an  op- 
ponent's taunt  that  "the  amendment  Isn't 


needed"  because  the  desired  obJecUve  could 
be  secured  iinder  such-and-such  a  general 
authority)  Nor  does  the  argimient  that  t&x 
sharing  would  be  limited  to,  say,  3-5  percent 
of  federal  taM  collections,  while  the  re- 
biainder  would  be  available  for  earmarking 
by  the  Congress,  provide  much  solace  to  the 
worried  legislator.  Por  he  well  knows  that 
what  begins  with  3-6  percent  today  is  likely 
to  become  a  much  larger  percentage  tomor- 
row. To  that  extent,  his  freedom  to  chooee 
will  likely  be  diminished 

Nor  are  the  Congressman's  Interest  groups 
satisfied  when,  seeking  relief,  they  are  told 
to  go  home  and  seek  succor  under  such-and- 
such  a  state  authority:  if  the  Interest  groups 
had  been  able  to  achieve  their  objectives 
under  existing  authorities,  they  would  not 
be  on  the  C-ongressman's  doorstep  in  the 
first  place.  Perhaps  these  facte  of  life  can 
be  summarised  in  the  recent  remarks  to  me 
of  one  successful  Washington  lobbyist:  "To 
us.  general  aid  Ls  general  chaos.  Under  gen- 
eral aid,  my  profesalon  would  be  Largely 
ignored.  We  have  to  get  earmarked  support 
from  Washington  or  else  we  get  nothing  at 
the  state  and  local  level." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  ranks  of 
many  "have"  Intereets.  protected  and  nur- 
tured by  categorical  statutes,  there  Is  fear 
of  tax  sharing  as  a  potential  rival  to  their 
specific  needs.  For.  if  tax  sharing  doee  not 
necessarily  spell  the  repeal  of  categorical 
programs  H  may  mean  the  end  or  the  slow- 
down of  additional  moves  in  that  direction 
Thus,  both  Congressmen  and  their  specific 
Interest  group  supporters  hQ\e  important 
stakes  In  the  status  quo^the  politics  of 
categorical  old. 

XICH    STAlS — POOa    STATX    otsTaistmoN 

As  Is  well  known,  the  net  effect  of  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  Is  gre&tly  to  favor  the 
poorer  states,  particularly  those  of  the 
South.  In  no  small  part  this  is  a  reOectlon 
of  the  effecttveneoB  of  the  powerful  south- 
em  representatives  who  sit  in  seats  of 
advanced  committee  seniority  and  who.  thus, 
influence  state  allocation  formulae  in  fed- 
eral gnint-ln-ald  statutes.  {For  every  dol- 
lar received  from  the  U-S.  Treasury.  Mis- 
sissippi paj^  only  29  cents  and  Louisiana  34 
cents,  while  Delaware  pays  •3.48.  New  Jersey 
•1.87,  and  Connecticut  •ITT.)  Southern 
legisUitora  well  understand  that  their  states 
will  not  fare  as  well  under  tax  sharing  as 
under  the  equalization  formulae  of  nu- 
merous existing  federal  programs.  Con- 
versely, while  representatives  from  Indus- 
trial states  might  be  inclined  to  vote  for  some 
measure  of  equallzaUon  In  order  to  close 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  states,  they 
would  find  little  profit  in  tax  aharlng  pro- 
posals which  merely  distributed  funds  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  pattern  of  federal 
grants-in-aid. 

In  short,  devising  the  "right  mix"  of  polit- 
ically  acceptable  equallaatlon  with  general 
formula    aaslstanoe    will    require    no   small 
measure  of  astute  political  statecraft. 
BTraAi^TnasiT  clsavagxs 

Despite  the  cumulative  effect«  of  legisla- 
tive reapportionment  in  rccnt  years,  many 
legislatures  still  tend  to  be  rural -oriented.  If 
not  former-dominated.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, some  federal  legislators  doubt  that 
their  urban  constituencies  will  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
states  under  tax  sharing  plans. 

In  recognition  of  these  fears,  proponents 
of  tax  sharing  have  recently  offered  to  ear- 
mark 46  percent  or  more  of  the  tax  sharing 
relief  for  the  specific  use  of  munJci  pall  ties 
and  other  local  governments.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  political  accommodation 
which  t&x  sharing  advocates  may  well  have 
to  offer  to  other  disaffected  Interests  if  their 
proposals  are  to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

PtTBLIC-PaiTATK  AND  CHUftCR-STATC  IMBVWS 

Programs  administered  by  several  score  fed- 
eral agencies  provide  substantial  assistance 
to  private  Institutions,  particularly  to  col- 
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lefv  tai  Mj^i-nniam.  (Th«  CHBc*  of  Bdno*; 
Uon-i  l»««rt  DfffMt  ot  tiuixtionml  StltOMa 
e.tto»t«  tMt.  m  1988-97.  f«lei«l  f™**; 
prtT«M  uurUtuUOM  of  tilgfter  iMU^lOfjra 
SKncU*  •!  J  tjuaon  oc  aom«  J7.4  p««BM>t  M 
kU  pclnta  coOic*  Mp^ndltuiw.) 

Kiia*  fsw  lUtn  laoilda  udXaiiM  <K  anr 
trp*  to  prtT»U  oolla(«  mna  Anca  mmny  tUU 
coMtltuaonj  proWbrt  tia  to  chureh-rel«t«l 
InitltutloM,  thei»  U  lltUe  doubt  •bout  how 
rellgtouj  instltauonj  wovild  f»re  under  itite- 
admloutcred  t*i  ihirtna  pl&na. 

The  am»  pouat  mij  »lJO  be  m»d«  ooncern- 
inj  pr1»«te  unlyer»lUe»  of  k  non-«ectart»n 
cbAracter.    Would  Tale  and  Stanford  do  bet- 
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cr 

HON.  L  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  WWW   MXBCO 
Ot  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tueadav.  Map  2,  1967 
Mr.  WALKBB.     Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 


cuATftcier.    Yvwum  I «iD  •**«-"-—-•— —  —       cerifc  years  wc  j    __»i        .oAaTvitno-     '"'  "'">*»  *^'*^'/ "■*•"»■  ""^  ~  •""o — — "■ 

t«r  in  d«»Un^  wltti  Hartford  and  Sacramento     ceflBful  program  of  eaucation  re«araiii«      ^^  handicapped  people  and  they  can  make 

Of  with  the  NftUoasJ  Science  PouDdftiion  and     ^^  desirability   of  hiring    handicapped  ...  .^--  _ ..-  ^---<._ 

*  workers.     Employers  have  responded  in 

an  exemplary  manner.  One  portion  of 
thla  program  involves  an  annual  wrlt- 
Ung  competition  for  high  school  stu- 
dent*. It  Is  my  pleasure  U>  advise  my 
colleagues  that  Jam^es  R.  Conway,  a  17- 


the  V3.  Office  of  Education? 

iQ  Che  field  of  elementary  and  iecondary 
educaUou.  recent  federal  enactmenU  haw 
foUawed  the  "pubUc  tni»tee"  theory  under 
wblcb  aU  funde  flow  to  the  public  ichoota. 
but  only  on  ooodiUcm  that  they  provide 
•ervlccs    to   aU   children,    including   out-of 


tt*M  the  same  probleni.  After  thirty-three 
jean  like  UiU.  I  itUl  b*Te  hopes  that  they 
may  Und  ■  way  lo  cure  me."  MUe  Bauer  wtx-ke 
In  the  offlce  proceaaltig  and  fllln«  medical 
repona.  She  Uvet  alone  and  doee  her  own 
houeework-  She  la  active  In  social  and  church 
work. 

Mr.  Ruddy,  employed  by  New^e«Joo  Em- 
ployment Service.  Cariabad.  Hew  Mexico 
states.  "When  I  lost  my  leg  at  Uie  age  ot  16, 1ft 
was  very  dUBcult  for  me  to  learn  bow  to  walk 
on  an  artificial  limb.  However,  there  was  one 
thing  that  bothered  me  more  than  the  hand- 
icap Itself  and  that  was  my  family  and  other 
people  foeUng  sorry  for  me.  There  Is  no  need 
for  thl«  as  every  stale  has  a  program  for  help- 


Ihelr  own  way.  I  feel  that  giving  to  handi- 
capped people  has  a  tendency  to  make  them 
beggers.  simply  because  people  feel  sorry  for 
them." 

Prom  statemenU  made  by  the  handicapped 
people  that  I  have  talked  to.  they  do  not 
want  sympathy  or  charily  and,  above  all.  they 
do  not  wane  to  be  a  burden  to  their  family. 


I    to    aU    cnliaren.    inciuauig    wui.-wi-      ™— — = — —  ,  w    ^  a^^t^^m.  o-i^Vi      "^  ""^''  **■"*  w  ^^  -  ««^-*.—  —  — — -,. 

TOutb  and  those  enrolled  in  private     year-old  senior  at  Carlsbad  Senior  Mlgn     ^^^^^  ^j.  employer.  During  the  period  of  ad- 


SChOOl    J -^- 

schools.  Thus,  for  the  first  Ume.  non-publlc 
school  children  are  beginning  to  benefit  In- 
directly from  federal  tax  coUecUona.  Con- 
sequenUy.  we  may  expect  private  sector  rep- 
resentaUves  to  ponder  the  fate  of  their 
newly-won.  If  Indirect,  access  to  the  federal 
treasury  and  how  this  access  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  enactment  of  tax 
sharing. 

cTTtt  KicHTs  am  THS  BACS  vfuomow 
Liberals  of  both  political  parties  and  their 
oonstttuenclee  concerned  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity suspect  that  tax  sharing  plans 
will,  under  present  circumstances,  merely 
strengthen  the  hands  of  segregationist  gov- 
ernors and  legislators.  Removed  from  the  su- 
pervlaton  and  protection  afforded  by  Title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1»64  ("No  person 
in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  In.  be  denied  the  benefits 
of.  oc  be  subjected  to  dlscrtm.lnaUon  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  federal  fi- 
nancial assUtance"),  tax  sharing  could  pro- 
vide lethal  undercutting  of  recent  advances 
In  the  attainment  of  full  clvU  rights.  Even 
If  language  designed  to  assxire  equal  sccees 
to  govenmfent  servleee  Is  inserted  Into  tax 
sharing  statutes,  civil  rtghu  forces  quesUon 
whether  they  will  receive  as  fair  a  hearing  at 
the  bands  of  todays  governors  and  state  leg- 
islators ss  they  do  at  the  hands  of  federal 
bureaucrats  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

SXNATOSIAI.    LIASnJTT 

Increasingly,  the  route  to  the  V3.  Senate 
Is  through  governors'  mansions  and  other 
statewide  elective  offices.  (In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Ifl  Senators  are  former  govemore  and 
at  least  6  others  have  held  statewide  posts.) 
Accordingly,  few  Senators  feel  totally  im- 
mune from  potenalal  threau  to  their  seats 
emanating  from  their  home  state's  chief  ex- 
ecutive. As  noted  above,  federal  tax  sharing 
greatly  stpengthens  the  hands  of  the  gover- 
nor! by  enabling  them  to  finance  statewide 
programs  that  may  be  politically  difficult  to 
fund  through  higher  slate  tax  levies.  To  the 
extent  that  governors  are  made  to  "look 
good  '  with  the  help  of  tax  reUef  provided  by 
■  -  extent  OB.  Senators 
fear  that  they  may  be  working  themselves 
out  of  a  job. 

Whether  or  not  federal  tax  sharing  U  the 
Irrwlstlble  "Idea  whose  time  has  come."  stu- 
dents of  the  political  process  will  need  to 
watch  the  emerging  debate  on  at  least  two 
levels:  on  the  substantive  level  of  merits  and 
demerlU  of  tax  sharing  b«  a  device  to 
strengthen  the  Nation,  and  on  the  level  at 
political  diaoourae  and  conteatloa  In  which 
t^^jnff  of  the  factors  anumerated  above  may 
play  an  unexpectedly  large  rt^e. 


School.  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex..  li  the  win 
ner  of  my  States  oompetlUon  for  thla 
year.  A  copy  of  his  essay,  entitled 
"Handicapped  Workers — Community 
Assets,"  is  provided  for  the  edification  of 
my  fellow  Memt>ers: 

HAiroicArpED  Woaaxaa — CoMicxmrrr  Asarrs 
Being  a  handicapped  workw  does  not  mean 
that  a  person  la  totally  uselese  and  cannot 
perform  competently  on  a  )ob.  As  tbs  re- 
sulU  of  Internet  with  handicapped  peo- 
ple. I  find  that,  as  indlvlduaU,  they  have 
talenu.  abilities  and  qualifications  ot  the 
nonbandicapped  and  are  capable  of  mak- 
Ing  valuable  contributions  In  the  work  force 
and  to  the  community. 

The  history  of  our  nation  proves  that 
many  of  the  handicapped  have  been  asseU 
to  our  country.  FrankUn  D.  Rooeevelt  be- 
came president  of  the  United  States.  He 
never  let  his  handicap  ss  the  result  of  la- 
fanUle  Paralysis  interfere  with  his  ambiuons. 
Helen  Keller,  a  fascinating  example  of  cour- 
age and  faith.  Although  she  was  blind,  she 
continued  with  her  educaUon.  and  ttoen 
spent  years  teaching  other  blind  people  so 
that  they  might  live  normal,  happy  Uves, 
even  without  the  ability  to  see. 

My  recent  Interviews  with  handicapped 
people  were  truly  a  gratifying  experience. 
All  of  the  handicapped  persons  were  co- 
operative, courteous  and  enjoyed  dUcusslng 
their  disablUtles  and  the  problems  they  had 
U>  overcome.  Their  statements  gave  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  how  a  person  feels  when  be 
becomes  disabled  and  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment he  expecu  from  his  family,  friends 
and  the  community. 

Mr.  Bob  Bums,  an  employee  of  a  Potash 
mine  In  Carlsbad.  New  Mexico  states,  "An 
object  fell  on  my  leg.  The  leg  hod  to  be  am- 
^jutaled  and  several  other  operations  per- 
formed. I  was  off  my  Job  for  several  months. 
When  I  was  able  to  work,  my  employer  gave 
me  a  choice  of  accepUng  my  previous  job 
In  the  mine  or  an  easier  Job  on  the  surface 
where  there  were  less  basards.  I  chose  my  old 


Justment  to  the  handicap,  many  prefer  visit- 
ing with  other  handicapped  people  with  a 
similar  problem.,  so  they  can  learn  how  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  They  want  to  return 
to  the  community  as  soon  as  possible  and 
retain  the  same  status  they  had  at  the  time 
they  became  disabled.  The  handicapped  peo- 
ple that  I  Interviewed  are  an  asset  to  our 
community.  Each  Is  performing  the  same 
kind  of  work  that  nonhandicapped  people 
do.  each  is  taking  part  In  community  affairs 
and  tbey  all  volunteer  their  services  to  help 
other  handicapped  people  so  that  they  may 
again  become  assets  to  their  community. 

Jerry  Olbson,  Counseling  Psychologist. 
Sandla  Corporation,  once  said.  "For  every 
person,  no  matter  what  bis  disability  may  be. 
there  Is  some  gainful  occupation  within  the 
community  which  he  Is  capable  of  carrying 
out  well,  effectively  and  productively." 
To  this  I  concur. 

The  undersigned  handicapped  people  have 
been  interviewed  by  me  and  have  given  me 
permission  to  use  their  names  and  state- 
ments In  my  easay  on  "Handicapped  Work- 
ers— Community  Assets." 

R.  O.  Ruddy.  C^arlsbad,  Ifew  Mexico. 

Mlrtam  Bauer,  Carlsbad.  Mew  Maxloo. 

W.  R.  (Bob)  Bums,  Cariabad.  New  Mexico. 


Texai  A.  CPtrry  :«!>€•■  of 
GoTerameat** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  liST 
Mr.  POOL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  wonderful 


article  about  a  mutual  friend  of  many  of 

job"i  Jm  riot  want  .ympaUiy  or  charitr.Ju"    u«,  Arthur  C.  Perry.  A  veteran  of  many 

^    _.„.„. ,— r      .     »  cBanc.  to  prove  I  waj  rtiu  »i>ie  and  c«p»-     years  of  Oovemmect  service  In  a  variety 

th.  Omgna.  to  that  MUnt  OS.  Senator,      ble  or  getting  my  Job  done  and  do  the  thing.     ^^  capacities.  Arthur  Perry  Is  presently 

.. ...  .  ...  . ,  —  .,.„,., — r.^  ^^  BsslsUnt  to  President  Johnson.  AU 

who  know  him  will  agree  that  he  mor« 
than  deserves  Mla»  Klelnfelter's  acco- 
lade, "dean  of  Govertunent." 

The  article  follows ; 
TXUN  A.  C.  Pnmr:  "Duic  or  Oovnin»l«i»T" 
(By  Karen  KUiKfeltat) 
WASHntGTOK. — If  anyone  ever  create,  tha 
title.  "Dean  al  Oannimmnt,"  aaUT*  Texaa 


that  I  did  before  I  wm  handicapped.' 

Mlas  Miriam  Bauer,  age  40,  waa  stricken 
with  crippling  arthntla  at  age  n.  Sha  la 
confined  to  a  wheelchair.  Her  mother  died 
■hortly  after  ahe  became  Ul  She  attended  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  cUnlc  In  Ohio  and 
baa  been  employed  for  the  lart  eleien  year* 
IB  St.  FrancU  Hoepltal,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 
Mlia  Baser  states.  "I  always  enjoy  vUlUng 
with  patients  In  the  hospital  who  are  handi- 
capped because  It  helps  them  to  adjust  to 


the  handicap  11  they  talk  to  someone  who     Arthur  C.  Perry  surely  wUl  recelte  ». 
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In  47  years  of  Washington  aervloe — Includ- 
ing stints  with  three  Tfexas  seoatfira  and  a 
trio  of  government  oSces — Perry  has  beoooM 
s  past-master  at  Interpreting  tha  burean- 
cratese  of  the  federal  government. 

And  that^  no  easy  }ob  in  Washington, 
where  bureaucratic  hop-scotch  frotn  ons 
agency  or  department  to  another  Is  a  neoea- 
sary  evil  for  thoee  seeking  the  full  Informa- 
tion on  one  subject. 

In  short,  the  mild-mannered  Perry,  now 
an  assistant  to  President  Johnson.  Is  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  get  things  done.  He  knows 
a  lot.  And  he  knows  where  to  find  out  what 
be  doeent  know. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  discovered  this  In  1933 
when  he  first  came  to  Washington  as  an 
eager -but- green  secretary  to  Rep.  Richard 
Kleberg. 

As  a  favor  to  Kleberg.  Perry  agreed  to  help 
the  young  Johnson  learn  the  ropes  In 
Washington. 

No  one  can  say  that  Perry  didn't  do  this 
job  well .  And  in  the  process,  he  bel ped 
launch  Mr.  Johnson  on  hU  political  career 
that  started  in  a  congressional  secretaries 
organization  on  Capitol  Hill  and  ended  up 
down   Pennsylvania   Avenue    in    the    White 

HOUM. 

Mr.  Jc^nson  harks  back  to  those  early  days 
In  his  own  career  when  he  calls  Perry  "my 
mentor  and  faltbTul  friend." 

This  tribute  to  his  politics]  teacher  and 
long-time  employe  Is  scrawled  on  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson's  favorite  portrait  of 
hlmaelf — the  Norman  Rockwell  painting 
which  the  President  reportedly  used  as  an 
example  of  good  portrait  art  In  a  hassle  over 
a  new  iwrtralt  with  artist  Peter  Hurd.  llie 
President  recently  sent  the  Rockwell  repro- 
duction over  to  Perry,  and  It  la  prominently 
displayed  In  the  presidential  as&lst&nt's  office. 

Perry,  however,  didn't  become  s  card-carry- 
ing member  of  the  LBJ  team  unUl  14  yean 
ago. 

When  the  late  Texas  Sen.  Tom  Oonnally 
retired  In  1062.  his  administrative  aasistajQt 
decided  to  do  Uie  same  thing. 

But  Lyndon  Johnson  had  other  Ideas.  Be 
wanted  Perry  oo  his  staff  as  executive 
assistant. 

Ttiat  ended  Perry's  Idess  of  retirement. 
And  he  hasn't  since  thought  esrloualy  about 
leaving  the  working  life  to  others. 

His  version  of  a  work  week  Is  Mx  days 
at  the  office,  with  a  somewhat  regular  lunch- 
time  walk  thrown  In  for  exercise. 

Since  Joining  the  Johnson  staff,  Perry's 
office  has  switched  frocn  Capitol  Hill  to  the 
executive  office  building,  with  choice  quar- 
ters, overlooking  the  White  House's  n<H-th 
lawn  and  preeldentlal  office  wing. 

His  work  ss  a  preeldentlal  asalstant  Is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  It  was  as  Sen. 
Johnson's  ezecutlTe  assistant. 

Because  of  bis  special  qualifications,  he 
handles  much  of  the  Texas  mall  and  Texas 
requests  that  have  followed  the  President 
from  Caplt<ri  Hill  to  the  White  House. 

He  works  with  various  federal  depart- 
ments and  agendes.  And  tries  to  Iroo  out 
problems — Just  as  he  did  for  Mr.  Johnson 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Arthur  Perry  is  a  man  who  tak«c  meat 
thlni^  In  suide.  But  he  "nev«r  ceases  to  be 
amazed"  at  the  requests  the  President  re- 
ceives from  people  throughout  the  country. 

The  requesu.  very  similar  to  thoee  Mr. 
Johnaon  received  as  senator,  pour  In  from  all 
parts  of  the  oountry  on  such  diverse  subjects 
as  veterans  benefits,  social  security  and 
passports. 

It's  a  monumental  underatatement  to  say 
that  Perry,  as  a  young  University  of  IVxas 
student  47  years  ago  in  his  hometown  of 
Austin,  did  not  expect  to  land  In  Waahing- 
ton.  mach  lass  become  oaalstam  to  a  vloe 
ptwrtdent  and  president. 

He  had  bean  at  the  uxUveralty  lees  than  a 
y«ar  whan  he  wse  oalled  out  of  class  by  a 


fttom  ttM  sniTsnIty  prealdeot. 
TUt  year  was  1919. 

The  Incident  is  now  a  scAiroe  <3t  amuae- 
Bwnt  to  Perry,  who  at  tlM  time  thought  be 
was  being  kickad  ovt  at  aohooi.  "WtimX  alee 
would  a  call  from  the  prsaldexit  mean.*'  he 
says  DOW. 

So,  he  went  home  and  hibernated  Tor  a 
few  days,  dreading  the  meeting.  He  waa 
oalled  again.  This  time  he  went  to  the  unl- 
veratty  precldent'i  office  to  discover  that  Sen. 
Morris  Sheppard  wanted  him  to  come  to 
Washington  that  summer  to  work  here. 

The  unexpected  "temporary"  Job  for  the 
son  of  a  widowed  mother  who  waa  struggUng 
to  make  ends  meet  In  Austin  turned  into  a 
full-time  Job. 

Be  worked  for  Sheppard.  while  continuing 
bis  education  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. He  managed  to  eke  out  enough  time  off 
Capitol  Hill  to  earn  bachelor  and  master  of 
law  degrees. 

A  few  yean  later,  he  switched  to  the  staff 
of  Tom  Gonnally.  who  was  then  a  Texas 
congressman.  And  he  eventually  moved  bacJc 
to  the  Senate,  wiien  Connolly  was  elected  to 
that  body. 

Perry  had  a  yen  to  use  to  a  greater  extent 
his  law  training.  So.  In  1934  he  left  Connally 
and  Capitol  Rill.  For  more  tlian  a  decade 
Perry  worked  In  government  as  an  attorney 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  In  the 
Justice  Department.  Be  was  In  Justice's 
civil  dUislon  when  now  Supreme  Court  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Tom  Clark  of  Dallas  was  attor- 
ney general. 

He  returned  to  Capitol  HIU  and  Connally's 
office  in  1947  where  be  was  Connally's  admln- 
Itftratlve  assistant  until  he  Joined  Mr.  John- 
son's staff  In  January   19SS. 

Of  all  Perry's  accomplishments  and  honors, 
he  Is  perhaps  proudest  of  having  worked  for 
three  United  States  Senators.  "That's  what 
I  call  a  distinction,"  he  ssys. 

Perry  says  the  three  men  were  totally 
different  from  each  other. 

Sheppard.  Perry  remembers,  "was  sasen- 
ually  a  student — he  should  have  been  a  col- 
lege p#T>fesBor."  Connally  loved  the  role  of 
orator.  Perry  says. 

And  Lyndon  Johnson,  bis  employe  says.  Is 
"a  man  who  gets  things  done." 

He  remembers  the  Lyndon  Johnson  of  the 
1930b  OS  a  person  "who  talked  most  of  the 
time  about  the  Job  we  were  doing  and  the 
beat  way  to  do  It.  He  loved  to  compete.  I 
never  mei  anyone  who  had  more  energy 
directed  In  one  chaiuel — polUlos." 

It  was  this  drive  that  convinced  Perry 
that  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  In  polltlca. 
And  Perry  decided  that  the  now-defunct 
"little  congress."  composed  of  congress lonal 
secretaries .  was  a  good  place  to  start. 

The  "little  congress*'  was  pottemed  after 
tlie  bif  congress,  where  seniority  rules.  But 
the  Perry-Johnson  forces,  through  hard  work 
and  a  lot  of  campaig^nlng,  broke  that  senior- 
ity rule  by  getting  Mr.  Johnson  elected 
speaker.  It  took  a  bit  of  maneuvering,  in- 
cluding quietly  signing  up  of  a  raft  of  new 
members  pledged  to  the  young,  skinny 
Texan.  But  their  efforts  paid  off.  and  Perry 
had  launched  Mr.  Johnson  in  whst  turned 
out   to   be   a   long   and   successful   political 


Throughout  his  own  career  In  Washing- 
ton. Perry  has  been  aided  by  bis  wife  of  30 
years,  a  native  of  Ohio  whom  Perry  de- 
•crlbes  as  a  Texan  by  choice.  He  says  she  Is 
"more  righteous  than  a  native."  The  couple, 
who  has  no  children  lives  In  a  Washington 
apartment  a  few  blocks  from  the  White 
Bouse. 

The  celebrated  their  30th  wedding  annl- 
vermary  during  a  European  tour  last  summer, 
one  of  their  annual  trips  aboard. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  European  Mpa 
that  they  have  been  taking  for  the  last  aloe 
years  that  Perry  beard  that  hU  boas,  the  Vlea 
Praaldcnt.    had    basm    catapulted    tnto    th« 


preaMency  by  the  sasa wul  nation.  They  cut 
short  tbelr  trip,  so  that  Psrry  could  rettuti 
to  Washington  to  help  out. 

Perry  is  a  Democrat  of  Icmgstandlng.  Be 
was  instrumental  In  forming  the  Young 
Democrats  of  America,  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
chapter. 

But  he  takes  great  Joy  in  telling  about  the 
time  he  was  aaked  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Capitol  BlU  Club,  a  Republican  organi- 
sation. In  the  Invitational  letter,  the  club's 
sercretory  said  that  Perry  was  being  asked  to 
Join  "as  a  Republican  leader." 

In  a  humorous  return  tetter.  Perry  com- 
mented that  "It  naturally  appeals  to  the 
ego  of  an  individual  to  be  regarded  as  a 
'leader",  even  In  the  Republican  Party." 

He  added,  however,  that  bis  record  as  a 
Democrat  "Is  well  enough  known  that  I  am 
afraid,  as  a  member  of  your  club.  I  might 
prove  embarraaslng  to  some  of  your  partisan 
members." 


VietauB  Escalalwa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 

OP 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP   CAUFOaWTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Matt  2,  29S7 

Mr.  CX>HELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
quite  clearly  embarked  on  a  new  stage 
of  escalating  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  aoacks 
within  heavily  popidated  civilian  areas. 
Oeneral  Westmoreland's  unprecedented 
address  to  the  Congress,  the  talk  about 
sealing  off  the  port  of  Haiphong,  and 
the  likelihood  thbt  more  American  troops 
will  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  aU  Indicate  that 
we  are  mo\ing  the  war  to  a  new  and 
much  moi'e  dangerous  level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend  to  speak  on  this 
subject  at  greater  length  In  the  near 
future.  For  now.  though.  I  would  like 
to  call  our  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  30.  an  article  by  E»oris  Pleeson  that 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  on  April 
27.  and  a  pointed  editorial  entitled  "Es- 
calation Now,  Disaster  Later."  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  April  28: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  80.  1967] 
*  Tbb  "No-STaATBOT"  Warn 

llie  heightened  debate  In  Washington  on 
the  Vietnam  war  has  deepened  confusion 
over  the  Adml nlstratlon "s  objectives  and 
whether  It  has  a  strategy  shaped  to  achieve 
them. 

The  widened  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
followed  by  Oeneral  Westmoreland's  speeches 
and  his  reported  request  for  more  troops,  has 
created  the  impression  that  a  general  step- 
up  of  the  war  Is  Impending,  perhaps  even  an 
assertive  drive  lor  military  victory.  Tet  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  himself  sees  no  early  end 
to  the  conflict.  While  assuring  Congress 
that  bis  forces  ultimately  will  "prevail"  if 
there  Is  no  wavering  at  borne,  he  has  warned 
that  an  incalculably  long  "war  of  attrition" 
lies  ahead. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Johnson  oonUnues  to 
punctuate  the  bombing  crescendo  with  words 
ot  peace.  "1  want  to  negotiate.  I  want  a  po- 
litical settlement  .  .  .  but  r  can't  negotiate 
with  myself."  he  told  the  American  Physical 
Society  last  week.  "Maybe  somewhere,  eome- 
bow.  somedsy.  someone  wlU  sit  down  and 
want  to  talk  Instead  of  kUl.  If  they  do.  Ill  t>e 
tlie  first  one  at  the  table." 

The  Praoldcnt's  plea  must  be  read,  bow- 
aver.  In  the  context  of  simultaneous  declara- 
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ttazu  by  his  chief  npnMZttattvw  In 
deporUng  AxnbAasador  XxMJigv  aB4  0«iuiml 
Westmoreland — mBkUxg  It  cle&r  th&t  Ui«7 
s«e  nothing  to  negoUato  aJMut.  0«nflni 
Weeimorvl&Dd  fliuU  no  InAlcaUODS  of  k  cdTll 
war  ID  South  Vietnam,  only  aggreaBloo  from 
the  North.  He  crttlclM*  cea»e-flrw  u  "a  mlU- 
tary  advantage  to  the  enemy  and  a  detrlinenC 
to  our  side."  ^ 

Mr  Zx>dg«.  tn  hU  faremll  mterrlew.  rulod 
out  in  advanc*  the  only  kind  of  poUUcai 
■ettlement  the  Vletcong  could  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  agTe«  to  negotiate  about — ^Ita  par- 
ticipation not  only  In  the  election*  Waahlng- 
ton  propoaea  but,  more  important.  In  the 
Interim  Oovemment  that  would  conduct 
them.  'To  Invite  euch  a  poUtlcally  trained, 
lubverslve  group  Into  the  Oovemment  .  .  . 
would  be  unthinkable,**  Mr.  Lodge  said.  "It 
would  mean  total  defeat." 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  President 
Johnson  c<Hnniltted  himself  publicly  to  ac- 
cept the  reeulta  of  elections  In  South  Vlet- 
Ti^m  even  If  they  put  Oommunlsts  In  con- 
trol of  the  Saigon  Government.  Bill  Moyen. 
then  White  Houaa  pre«  secretary,  further 
specified  that  CoaununlBt  participation  in  a 
coalition  Goverrunent  prior  to  elections  was 
not  excluded,  but  "should  be  left  to  the 
negotiating  parties."  This  policy  now  Is 
brought  Into  queatlon  by  the  Lodge  state- 
ment equating  Vletcong  participation  with 
defeat. 

"While  orally  calling  for  negotiations,  we 
are  practicing  military  escalation  and  diplo- 
matic rigidity  In  such  a  faahlon  as  to  fore- 
close negotiations."  Democratic  Senator  Mc- 
Govem  of  South  Dakota  charged  last  week. 
Republican  Senator  Percy  of  Illinois  called 
It  unrealistic  to  propose  negotiations  with 
Banal  without  Inviting  the  Vletcong  lo  take 
part  "If  wa  truly  hope  to  see  negotiation* 
oome  about  In  the  foreseeable  future."  The 
AdmltUstratlon.  Mr.  Percy  suggests.  Is  pursu- 
ing "a  total  victory  which  cannot  really  be 
achieved." 

The  concept  of  total  victory  would  require 
destruction  of  the  Hanoi  regime,  a  prospect 
that  would  assure  Chinese  and  perhaps  Rus- 
sian Intervention  long  before  It  was  real- 
ised- The  bitter  consequence  of  escalation 
has  been  the  lengthening  of  casualty  lists 
to  an  extant  that  dlacourages  Wa^hlngtMi 
from  consldertng  compromJfte  Bolutlons  that 
would  have  been  readUy  acceptable  earlier. 
By  Its  steady  Intensification  of  military 
preosure,  the  Administration  appears  to  be 
swinging  toward  a  belief  that  no  settlement 
tt  can  get  at  the  conference  table — short  of 
Hanoi's  sxirrender — will  be  accepted  political- 
ly as  Justifying  the  rising  cost  in  men,  money 
and  deferred  progress  on  home-front  prob- 
lems. 

Despite  continued  verbal  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  of  Utolted  objectives  achievable  by 
limited  oombat,  Washington's  war  alms  are 
being  Inflated  toward  a  total  war  for  total 
victory — the  replacement  of  a  sound  strategy 
by  no  strategy  at  all. 

irrom  the  Waahlngton  (DC.)  Wenlng  Star. 
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OxHOUL  Wcsncoasuuffv's  Plka  am 

PascxDprr 

(By  Doris  Fleeeon) 

Ko  precedent  exists  for  an  American  Presi- 
dent bringing  home  the  field  commander  of 
American  force*  at  war  to  plead  In  public 
for  support  of  that  war  and  an  end  to  protest 
and  dissent  kgalxut  it. 

This  President  Johnson  has  dona  with 
OeoeraJ  William  C.  Westmoreland,  who  com- 
mands roughly  4(X),000  American  fluting 
men   In   the  undeclared  war   in   Vietnam. 

Westmoreland  told  a  convention  of  news- 
paper executives  in  Tfew  Torfc  that  Vietnam 
crlUca  here  were  giving  the  enemy  hope  that 
"he  can  win  potlUcaily  that  which  he  cannot 
accomplish  militarily.'*  He  Hid  also  "I  do 
not  *e«  any  end  of  the  war  In  dght,"  and 
be  answered  tbalr  qussHona. 


Tbe  gensral  Is  also  addrwrtng  a  )cilnt  se»- 
don  of  Oooff^m  and  p*ylnf  ouft—y  calls 
on  oommltt**  <dkainnan.  But  eoogreaslonal 
eommltteM  eager  to  talk  wttH  hla  SAd  put 
their  queetlons  have  bean  rettoffed. 

Sereral  senators  are  expressing  anger  at 
the  gcneral'e  strictures  against  critics  of  Viet- 
nam policy  and  what  seems  to  them  a  fresh 
attempt  to  smother  the  voice  of  Congress 
with  a  military  chorus.  They  reallae  West- 
moreland must  take  orders  from  hJs  ccHn- 
mander-ln-chlef.  the  President,  bttt  they- 
regard  his  whole  Journey  SJ  a  clear  ease  of 
military  trespasa  into  etxentially  polittcal 
territory. 

None  can  recaU  thU  during  the  War  of 
1813.  Admiral  Perry  left  his  ship  to  back- 
stop President  James  Uadlson  nor  did  Mexi- 
can War  generals  returned  lo  Washington 
help  President  James  K.  Polk  In  1846.  Critics 
of  both  wars  abounded.  Abe  Lincoln  being 
among   the  Mexican   War   doubters. 

In  September,  18*4.  as  the  OtTU  War 
drew  to  a  close,  the  then  President  lAncotn'M 
secretary  of  war.  Edwin  M.  Btanton.  did  call 
upon  Oen.  U.  S.  Grant  for  moral  support. 
Stanton  asked  for  a  telegram  urging  the 
necessity  of  fiUlng  up  the  Army  by  draft 
The  draft  was  even  more  unpopular  then 
than  now  and  Unooln.  lUce  Johnson  today, 
was  worried  about  his  re-elecUon. 

Grant  Immediately  acquiesced  with  a 
strong  message  In  which  he  argued  that  it 
was  necessary  to  convlnc*  the  Copperheads 
(Northern  dissenters)  and  the  South  that 
the  draft  could  be  enforced. 

Dr.  Ward  Gray  relates  the  incident  In  "The 
Hidden  Civil  War,  the  Story  erf  the  Copper- 
heads." His  Judgment  as  an  historian  Is  that 
tt  represents  a  valid  eqiUvalent  of  Johnson's 
use  of  Westmoreland  and  that  both  are  cor- 
rect. Dr.  Gray,  professor  of  American  history 
at  George  Washington  University  here,  sup- 
ports Johnson's  Vietnam  policy. 

President  McKlnley  coped  with  the  Span- 
ish-American War  without  Admiral  E>ewey 
at  bat  here.  Senator*  don't  see  It  that  way 
and  continue  to  call  the  roll.  Preeldent  Wil- 
son did  not  bring  back  Black  Jack  Pershing 
In  World  War  I.  General  Elsenhower  remained 
abroad  unUl  after  VB  Day.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  did  not  return  after  VJ  Day  and  was 
brought  home  from  Korea  by  President  IVu- 
man  only  to  be  fired. 

MacArthur's  succeesor.  Oen.  Matthew  Rldg- 
way,  appeared  before  Congress  In  May  IB&a 
before  Korean  hoetllltlee  ended,  but  he  had 
been  relieved  of  that  command  and  was  en 
route  to  SHAPB  headquarters  in  Parts  to 
relieve  Gen.  Elsenhower.  Elsenhower  had 
prosldenUal  plans,  which  were  notably  suc- 
cesalul. 

IProm  the  San  Prandsoo  (Oallf.)  Gbronide, 
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An  anguishing  depression  and  sense  of 
futility  are  haunting  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  believe  they  see  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam steadily  escalating  along  the  path  to 
disaster. 

As  Congress  meets  In  Joint  session  today 
to  hear  a  report  by  General  WllUam  C.  West- 
moreland,  the  U.S.  Army  oommander  In  Viet- 
nam, these  Americans  sense  a  norw  crisis 
coming  on.  As  they  see  It,  the  crisis  arises 
not  only  from  the  widening  of  the  wax  but 
equally  from  the  fear  that  frendom  to  dis- 
sent from  the  war  will  be  narrowed. 

The  buildup  of  what  Senator  Ptilbrlght 
calls  the  "pressure  against  dissent"  Is  a  clear 
and  disquieting  theme  of  recent  Administra- 
tion statements.  There  was  the  criticism  of 
Secret&ry  of  State  Rusk  that  the  anU-Vlet- 
nom.  marches  held  In  San  Pranclsoo  and 
Kvw  York  earlier  this  month  would  have  the 
effect  of  "prolonging"  the  war  by  giving  the 
Htfth  Vlenameee  cause  to  believe  that  ex- 
liii—|iin  or  dissent  was  uifeebllng  the  Amer- 
leu  effort  and  wUl.  Ambassador  Lodge  came 


borne  from  Saigon  saying  the  same 
So  did  General  Westxaoreland  in  his  qieeeh 
oa  Monday  to  the  Aseoclated  Press,  Every 
protest,  the  general  said,  was  seen  in  Hanoi 
as  evtdenos  o€  "crumbling  morale  and  dim- 
inishing resolve."  all  o*  which  encourages 
the  enemy  to  beUevc  he  can  win  politically 
that  which  be  cannot  acccmpUsh  militarily. 
It  la  appallDg  to  hear  dissent  thus  dis- 
credited and  made  to  a{H>ear  unpatriotic. 
What  Is  really  meant  by  these  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  thus  speaking  out  In  con- 
oert? 

In  his  able  and  courageous  speech  to  the 
Senate  the  other  day.  Senator  George  Mc- 
Oovem  of  South  Dakota  found  It  evidence 
that  the  hawks  were  "trying  to  blame  the 
failure  of  their  policy  on  their  crltlos";  by 
Implying  that  dissent  at  home  was  causing 
the  war  to  lengthen  In  Vietnam,  the  Admin- 
istration was  "only  confessing  the  weakness 
of  Its  own  case." 

Senator  MoQpvem  said  It  Is  not  the  impact 
of  dissent  on  Hanoi  that  really  worries  the 
Administration,  it  Is  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
senters have  eiqposed  "the  contradictions, 
the  falsehoods  and  the  resulting  credibility 
gap  which  surrounds  Administration  policy." 
ThTis  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  silence 
In  the  face  of  this  "policy  of  madness."  So 
do  increasing  numbers  of  Americans.  It  Is 
hard  to  call  the  Johnson  policy  anything  else 
when  suddenly,  while  the  President  is  on  a 
visit  to  Germany,  a  new  level  of  escalation  U 
reached  with  the  bombing  of  MIG  bases  In 
North  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  bases  which,  on  April  9.  the 
Secretary  of  E>efenBe  said  we  had  decided  not 
to  bomb,  "based  on  our  desire  to  avoid  widen- 
ing the  war  ..."  It  was  explained  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  at  that  time,  Just  three  weeks 
ago.  that  our  losses  were  less  by  not  attack- 
ing. Since  then,  the  MIGS  having  become 
more  active,  he  said  It  seemed  wise  lo  attack 
But  a  dedston  to  attack  MIG  bases  around 
Hanoi  can  of  course  lead  to  a  decision  to 
chase  MIGS  home  to  China,  If  they  should 
shift  base  to  that  country.  And  so.  as  Sena- 
tor McGovem  warns,  the  new  escalation  has 
brought  us  one  step  closer  to  World  War  in. 
It  la  Bs  though  we  were  letting  ourselves  be 
sucked  into  a  desperate  whirlpool 

To  a  president  and  his  advisers  who  seem 
to  hope  to  bomb  the  enemy  into  a  state  of 
submission  to  negotiations,  these  policies 
may  seem  plausible.  They  do  not  seem  plau- 
sible to  anyone  looking  about  the  world 
for  friends  of  the  United  States,  for  our  course 
Is  not  supported  by  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments who  have  been  oxir  allies  hitherto  In 
reelstlng  C-ocnmunlst -directed  aggression. 

We  speak  for  those  who  feel  in  their  bonee 
that  the  recent  impalatable  course  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policy,  the  recent  uses  of 
American  military  power  In  Vietnam,  are 
weakening,  not  strengthening,  the  security 
/*>f  our  country.  We  therefore  hope  to  bear 
'fattuiy  more  voices  raUed  in  the  Senate  ques- 
tioning and  challenging  these  reckless  ^ 
plunges  toward  the  brink  of  real  disaster. 


Qaic  AnendneBt  to  School  Bill  Wonld 
Re<lac«  Federal  Aid  ia  Abnost  Every 
City  in  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNou 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  lit? 
Mr.   PDCIN8KI.    Mr.   Speaker.   In   a 
few  days  the  Boiue  is  going  to  be  con- 
tronted  with  a  subsUtute  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  being 
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offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Qdix]. 

I  have  had  the  Office  of  Education 
prepare  for  me  an  analysis  of  how  the 
Quie  amendment  would  affect  the  major 
cities  of  America,  and  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting for  the  RecoiD  a  table  which 
shows  that  In  almost  every  Instance,  the 
cities  of  this  Nation  would  suffer  sub* 
slantlal  losses  In  Federal  aid  if  the  Qule 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  whose  districts 
are  in  these  cities,  or  In  whose  districts 
these  cities  are  situated.  wiU  study  care- 
fully the  effect  of  the  Quie  amendment 
and.  In  particular,  reflect  how  much  this 
proposed  amendmeni  would  reduce  the 
Federal  contribution  to  their  cities,  tn 
comparison  to  the  funds  that  would  be 
made  available  in  1968  if  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uble  follows: 

Compariaon  of  fiscal  year  1967  and  estimated 
flscct  year  19SS,  allotments  tinder  provi- 
sions of  tfie  House  Committee  Report  and 
HJt.  «MJ,  tUie  I.  SSSA,  for  selected  cities 


recently  adced  the  views  of  a  large  group 
of  jimlor  high  school  students  in  my 
district  on  the  draft — students  who  In 
the  not  too  distant  future  will  be  faced 
with  ser\'ing  their  country  In  the  mili- 
tary. Members  of  Congress  who  have  the 
difficult  decision  of  any  changes  tn  the 
law  will  be  Interested  In  the  views  of 
these  young  Americans.  And.  therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  incljjding,  following 
these  remarks,  the  complete  results  of 
that  questionnaire. 

Most  of  the  replies.  24  percent,  sup- 
ported the  present  law  and  system  of 
selective  service.  The  remainder  was  di- 
vided between  five  alternatives  to  the 
draft,  but  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
only  10  percent  of  these  students  at  Chi- 
nook Junior  High  School  In  Bellevue. 
Wash.,  favored  the  Presidents  proposal 
on  selective  service.  These  students  also 
overwhelmingly    disapproved    of    Presi- 


dent Johnson's  proposal  for  a  lottery 
draft.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  641  stu- 
dents i-esponding  turned  down  the  Pres- 
ident's suggestion.  The  majority  of  -Jiese 
young  people  also  felt  persons  should 
become  eligible  for  the  draft  at  age  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  views  of 
Junior  high  school  students  whose 
thoughts  on  the  selective  service  must  be 
taken  seriously  as  their  lives  enter  the 
threshold  of  the  effects  of  the  draft. 

The  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  my 
questionnaire  follows: 

CoHc«MSM*N   Thomas   M.   Pbllt   Rxqcbsts 
ToOB  Vnws 

Very  ahartly  legislation  revising  selective 
■ervlce  reguUUoni  wtu  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  tot  consideration.  So  Ui*.  I  may 
lisve  the  views  of  thoM  most  directly  affected. 
I  wtHild  be  pleased  if  you  would  check  the 
proposal  Which  you  believe  to  be  most  equi- 
table with  regard  to  student  Heferments: 
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I      liardsbip   or   rartain    [H*^tcr»dua(e 

|»roinimL^.  , 

'  No    furtliM-    dW«>nnM]U,    but    iboee 

I       pmeiitly  deferred  would  motplele  { 

d«8tM>  work  and  )olD  draft  «licibl«: 

etben'  later  not  takm  until  end  of 

>o|)boiiKir«   year.    (A    nunortty    fa- 

TortvJ  rortlltiued  dvfprrnenU.i 


Koc»lacl*nt  drimuivti 


Onmiwi  on  }ud»nipjil  of  lncjtl 
board  witbiD  fltalutorr  limits 
of  rvquirpd  Mnuptiocu  wd 
deterenicfiU  Hid  fuldeluif*  on 
onnipallunal  delenDMiis  fur- 
nitiHd  by  8«aecUTe  8er«  Ur 
Ucadinartai. 

Finn  rotia  to  be  aptdted 
DOllorailr  Id  the  eouotry. 


l>n>artiii(vot5  of  Lalior  and  tarn- 
metre  set  naliooaj  fuldHlnci 
oQ  critical  lobe  whicfa  wQ]  be- 
ooma  binding  on  local  board 
ci«MlftcaUao.  Repeal  Matutory 
proriskai  that  ittTfls  local 
beanlt  suio&oniy  (mn  rut*)e- 
llaes. 

EUmlnate  all  but  sitrenie  bard- 
■hip. 

Delaruinits  lor  ocrupatiemf  da- 
tamtaed  by  National  fierurlty 
CouQcJl  (e  be  crttJcaL  Judff- 
mant  to  pant  leA  to  loral 


None  oreiK  tor  api)r«ni»r«  Sii- 
Wifnr  preB«ii  traluliir,  and 
eilrrme  tiartbdilp  In  future 


2.  At  what  age  do  you  feel  persons  should 
become  eligible  for  the  draft?  {Circle  One)  * 
A«e  19.  175,  38^:  age  30,  88,  11%;  age  31 
344,  38^:  age  23.  53.  B^i;  age  33.  31,  6%;  age 
34.  34.  6«t;  age  as.  7,  1%;  age  36.  8,  1%. 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  President  Johnson's 
proposal  for  a  lottery-draft?  (Circle  one)  ■ 
Yes,  »0.  14^  ;   no.  561.  Be%. 


Jnaior  Hiffc  Scbeol  Stadests  oo  Draft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHINOTOIf 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1997 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rouse 
Committee  on  Aimed  Servlca  begins 
hearings  today  on  the  renewal  of  the  se- 
lective service  law.  In  this  connection,  I 


Capt.  Fnak  H.  Mayer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TKXka 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Apiil  21,  1967 
Mr.  TEAGDE  of  l>xa£.  Mr.  Speaker 
while  In  my  district  this  past  weekend 
I  had  the  very  distinct  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing the  award  of  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  our  Nations  second  highest 
award,  to  Capt.  Prank  H.  Mayer  for 
heroism  in  Vietnam.  Under  leave  to  ex- 


tend my  remarks  In  the  Rccou,  I  wish 
to  Include  the  citation  which  accompa- 
nied this  award  to  Captain  Mayer: 

CITATION 

By  direction  ol  tbe  Premldent,  th«  DUtln- 
KuUbM  Service  Crou  it  awarded  CaptUn 
I  then  PlxBt  Lieutenant)  Frank  H.  Mayer. 
U.8.  Army.  lor. extraordinary  berolem  In  con- 
nection with  military  operation*  agalnn  an 
armed  hoatlle  force  In  tbe  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Captain  Msj-er  dlatlngulsbed  hlmsell  on 
AprU  10.  l»se.  while  eervlng  u  a  member 
of  an  armed  helicopter  platoon  In  support 
of  a  beleagured  Special  Forces  outpost  near 
MocBoa. 

Although  all  communications  within  the 
outpost  were  severed  and  the  Insurgents 
were  known  lo  have  breached  part  of  Its  de- 
fenses. Captain  Uayer.  despite  Intense  en- 
emy ground  are.  Tolimteered  to  deliver  vlully 
needed  ammunition  and  communications 
equipment  to  the  outpost.  Despite  receiving 
several  hits  to  his  aircraft,  he  succeesfully 
landed  In  the  compound. 

When  a  call  for  the  Immediate  evacuation 
of  casual  Uea  was  later  requested.  Captain 
Uayer  again  braved  Intense  Viet  Cong  ground 
fire  and  effected  tbe  extraction  of  the 
wotmded. 
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Afur  deUvertne  hit  paUaota  to  »  hoaptul. 
b«  rrtumed  to  the  beetle  •«•  md,  with  hl« 
platoon.  b«gan  Mmrchlng  for  th«  now  re- 
trwUnff  Vl«t  Ocng. 

Dtiilng  th«  Mercb.  he  recetved  word  that 
an  American  offlcw  had  rtepped  on  a  land 
mino  Mid  WM  crtUc*lly  Injured.  Xmfn«dl- 
tXtij.  Oapteln  Mayer  flew  his  aircraft  to  the 
location  and.  with  complete  dlaregard  tor  hla 
•afrty.  alowiy  landed  hl«  aircraft  In  the  mine 
field  and  eiuact«d  tbe  Injured  officer. 

lAMr.  while  •carchlng  the  ar««.  Captain 
Mayer  n-Txti  his  Ore  team  located  the  main 
body  ot  the  retreating  Viet  Oong  which  waa 
concealed  In  tall  gnaa. 

p^or  tb«  next  four  boura.  he  and  hla 
platoon  repeatedly  took  the  inaurgente  un- 
d«r  attack.  When  one  of  the  armed  hellcop- 
t«T»  wsa  abok  down  naar  the  boetUe  lines, 
wounding  the  aircraft  oommander.  Captain 
^iajvt  ImizMdlately  began  to  render  luppres- 
dT«  turn  on  the  Viet  Cong  aa  they  attempted 
to  cJoae  in  on  the  downed  crew.  Thla  effec- 
tl7e  Ore  alao  enabled  a  reKue  aircraft  to  land 
and  extract  the  downed  crew. 

TTiroxjgh  hla  cxmrageoua  effort*.  Captain 
Mayer  contributed  Immeaaurably  to  the  auc- 
otm  of  the  operaUon.  HU  extraordinary 
becoJam  and  de7otlon  to  duty  were  In  Iceep- 
ing  with  UM  highest  tradiuona  of  tbe  mili- 
tary aerrtoe  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
blmaelf.  h^  unit,  and  the  United  State* 
Army. 


Tm  dad  Vm  as  Americui 


to  aay.  "Thla  waa  our  nag.  our  tato;  our 
country."  If  Ifa  not  Mi  country,  what'a  be 
doing  henT  Put  him  out,  gai  rid  of  him;  U 
he  doean't  lore  the  Flag  wa  fought  and  dlad 
for,  Ood  help  him.  there's  no  love  in  him. 

Sir.  I  appreciate  everything  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  for  our  country,  county  and  State. 
But.  sir.  I  remember  a  time  when  to  bum 
a  w*fl  or  disown  one's  country,  not  to  flgbt, 
a  man  would  have  been  shot  for  treason.  The 
fact  that  thla  nation  la  a  free  nation  U  be- 
cause there  were  men  wUllng  to  give  all  tbey 
had  to  keep  It  free  Not  for  Sag-bumlng  and 
treasonous  talk. 

I'm  married  with  fgur  children,  but  to 
keep  the  war  off  our  aoU.  to  keep  ua  free, 
t  will  go  again,  gladly.  If  we  don't  stop  them 
there,  they  wUl  try  someday  to  come  here. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  letting  me 
g«t  thla  off  my  cheat.  Thla  la  mj/  home,  mj/ 
land,  and  my  pride.  I'm  glad  I'm  an 
American! 

Sincerely, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   HOKTH   CAaOX.XHA 
or  TH«  HOUSE  or  BEPEESBNTATIVKS 

Monday.  Mm  1,  I9S7 

Mr.  WHmSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  veteran*  are  aware  of  the  price 
that  must  be  paid  to  resist  aggressloii 
and  to  maintain  our  free  InstltutionB. 
In  (XxnpaiiT  with  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans our  Teteranfl  support  the  poUc7  of 
our  Government  In  Vietnam. 

Many  ot  our  veteran*,  however,  are 
(Ustuit>e<l  and  concerned  over  the  bum- 
Ins  of  draft  cards,  avoiding  of  military 
service,  and  other  highly  unpatriotic  ac- 
UvlUe*  on  the  part  of  a  small  minority 
of  Americans. 

I  received  a  letter  on  April  38,  1967, 
from  a  veteran  who  resides  In  my  district 
In  McAdenvllle,  N.C.  I  feel  that  the  views 
expressed  In  his  letter  are  In  keeping 
with  the  sentiment  of  many  of  our  vet- 
erans who  are  disturbed  over  certain 
events  taking  place  In  the  Nation. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  would  find 
Uie  views  the  veteran  expresaes  to  be  of 
Interest,  and  without  the  use  of  his  name 
I  Insert  his  letter  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcord: 

mcadenvil1.k.  n.c. 

XprtJ  It.  HS7. 

DcAK  Sis.;  X  may  be  out  of  line  m  writuic 
tins  letMr.  but  where  will  tilings  Uke  Sag 
burning,  draft  carda  being  torn,  stofiT  W« 
have  laws,  or  did  all  ua  ex-OI'a  Sgbt  for 
nothing? 

Why  does  outright  treaaon  get  to  be  under 
tb*  Pirth  Amendment?  We're  sitting  atlll. 
wby?  If  It  takea  you  people  ao  long  to  get 
around  to  talcing  care  or  thla  problem,  what 
about  ua  on  the  battlefield?  In  war,  man. 
you  dont  wait,  or  you  die  Are  we  going  to 
;«t  our  country  die  because  aoma  ara 
cowardall  ^  we're  all  aTrald,  but  we  wenti 

Take  Caaalua  Clay,  be  even  went  ao  f  ar  aa 


Makinc  the  Next  Vietiiain  Pause  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    KVW   TOlX 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdajf.  May  t.  19S7 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  a  time 
for  reason  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  and  for  wise  use  of  our  every  op- 
portunity to  work  toward  a  lasting  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

In  this  regard  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  editorial  of  Monday,  May  1. 
by  Robert  Klelman.  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  would  like  to  Include 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  Mr.  Klelman *« 
excellent  analysis  of  how  we  can  make 
the  next  Vietnam  pause  work: 

UaxxNO  Tax  Nnr  Vxktxam  Paoss  Woek 
(By  Robert  Klelman) 

The  one  or  two-day  truce  and  bombing 
pauae  now  scheduled  for  tbe  anniversary  of 
Buddba'B  btrth.  May  23,  could  well  set  In  mo- 
tion another  major  attempt  at  peacemaking 
in  Vietnam.  For  thoee  who  hope  for  eucb  an 
attempt  bjmI  w&nt  tt  to  succeed.  It  La  eaaentlal 
to  be  clear  about  what  went  wrong  in  the 
peace-making  efforte  of  tbe  poat. 

The  explanation  the  Administration  U  en- 
couraging the  world  to  believe  la  that  Waah- 
Ington  has  been  consistently  aeeUng  and 
Hanoi  realstlng  negotUtlona.  But  the  reality 
appears  to  be  that  both  sides  have  been 
shifting  position  repeatedly  over  the  'past 
thirty-two  months,  alternately  blowing  hot 
and  cold  about  peace  talks. 

Originally,  Hanoi  was  willing  to  talk.  In 
September  1M4  It  accepted  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant's  propoeaj.  relayed  by  Kioscow.  for 
secret  contacts  with  Washington.  For  lour 
months  the  Johnson  Administration  failed 
to  reply,  then  rejected  Mr.  Thant's  follow-up 
sxiggestlon  of  a  meeting  of  the  American  and 
North  Vietnamese  Ambassadon  In  Rangoon. 

Twenty-four  houra  after  word  of  this  re- 
jection reached  Hano4  In  F«bruary  1M& 
American  bombing  ctf  North  Vietnam  began, 
allegedly  in  retaliation  for  a  miajar  Vletcoog 
attack  on  the  American  base  at  Plelku. 
American  marines  began  landing  in  South 
Vietnam  a  month  later,  followed  by  other 
combat  troopa.  Hanct  responded  by  stepping 
up  its  infUtratloo,  sending  regular  North 
Vketzi&mee*  Army  troopa  to  fight  In  th* 
South  as  organisad  units  for  the  first  time. 


THS    aALTTMOtS    PmOPOSAX. 

At  Baltimore  <»  April  7,  1»«8.  Mr.  John- 
son suggested  "uneondlUonal  dlscuaslons"— 
a  proposal  to  taU  while  the  bombing  ot 
North  Vietnam  and  fighting  In  the  South 
continued.  Hanoi's  response  was  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  had  to  stop  first. 
Meanwhile,  in  reply  to  the  peafe  alms  Presi- 
dent Johnson  outlined  at  Baltimore.  Hanoi 
on  April  8  announced  Its  ..own  terms,  the 
highly   ambiguous   Four   Points. 

The  next  shift  In  positions  came  on  May 
12,  1965.  when  President  Johnson  for  the 
first  Uroe  suspended  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam — for  a  "limited  trial  period."  His 
secret  message  to  Hanoi  gave  North  Vletoam 
four  to  t*n  days  to  order  "algnlflcant  reduc- 
tions"  m  CommunlHt  armed  attacks  in 
South  Vietnam  If  It  wanted  the  pause  ex- 
tended. A  permanent  end  of  the  bombing, 
Mr.  Johnawi  indicated,  would  require  an  end 
to  all  armed  action  by  the  Communists  in 
the  South. 

Hanoi  returned  this  letter  twice,  once 
symbolically  unopened.  It  then  rejected  it 
publicly,  denouncing  the  time  limit,  which 
gave  the  message  the  character  of  an  ulti- 
matum, as  weU  as  the  demand  for  a  mili- 
tary quia  pro  quo  In  the  South.  The  Soviet 
Union,  active  earlier  In  urging  peace  talks 
and  forwarding  messages,  refused  even  to 
discuss  this  one.  On  May  18,  six  days  after 
the  suspension,  bombing  was  resumed. 

Through  the  next  seven  months  the  John- 
son Administration  resisted  preeaure  for  an- 
other, more  prolonwd.  pause.  Washington 
InsUted  on  a  "clear  indication"  In  advance 
from  Hanoi  that  there  would  be  "commen- 
surate actions  In  rqlatlon  to  the  Infiltration 
ond  military  action  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese  military 
personnel." 

BCCOMD    BOUBtNG    PAUBI 

But  in  December  1988,  with  190,000  Ameri- 
can troops  In  South  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson  ordered  a  seoood  bombing  pause, 
this  time  without  setting  a  time  limit  or 
asking  advance  assurances  of  a  reciprocal 
mUltory  step  by  the  Communists.  Washing- 
ton made  It  clear  that  the  pause  would  con- 
tinue If  Hanoi  simply  agreed  to  negotiate. 
The  Soviet  tTnlon,  which  had  privately  sug- 
gested thla  American  approach,  sent  a  high- 
level  mission  to  Hanoi.  The  Pope.  Secretary 
General  Thant  and  downs  of  nonallgned 
nations  urged  North  Vietnam  to  open  talks. 

But  Hanoi,  apparently  believing  It  was 
winning  the  war.  failed  to  return  to  the  pro- 
negotlatlon  position  it  had  held  only  a  year 
eariler.  Hanoi  now  advanced  demands  for  a 
permanent  and  unconditional  halt  to  the 
bombing  as  well  as  aco^tance  of  Ita  Pour 
Polnta,  which  remained  wraw>ed  in  ambi- 
guity. It  remained  unclear  whether  the  Four 
IVitnts  were  propoaals  for  a  settlement,  open 
for  bargaining,  or  preconditions  for  a  nego- 
tiation— that  hod  to  be  accepted  before  talks 
began.  Aft«r  87  inconclusive  days  of  truce 
In  the  air  and  diplomatic  probes  on  the 
ground.  American  bombing  of  the  North 
resumed  at  the  end  ot  January  1984. 

Nine  months  later.  In  the  fall  of  1986. 
HsAol'a  position  began  to  change  signifi- 
cantly. There  were  Increasing  Indications 
frocn  Russian  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, then  Hanoi  Itself,  that  North  Wetnam 
was  prepared  to  accept  what  It  bad  rejected 
in  January — an  undertaking  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  if  the  bombing  was  halted. 

MO   SDVAHCS   COMMrrMKNT 

Later  Hjo  Obi  Mlnh^  letter  to  President 
Johnson  (February  1087)  confirmed  that 
Hanoi  WBS  no  longer  insisting  on  a  "perma- 
nent" cessaUon  of  the  bombing;  It  waa  seek- 
ing an  "unconditional"  halt,  one  that  would 
not  commit  North  Vletnom^  In  advance  to 
reciprocal  military  measures  In  the  South. 

There  was  another  In^wrtant  algn  of  a 
shift  in  Hanoi's  position,  also  lata-  confirmed 
la  the  Ho  Olil  Ulnh  letter.  Hanoi  clearly 
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was  no  longer  asking  acceptance  of  its  l>^our 
Points  as  a  precondition  for  talks.  Thus  there 
was  no  longer  any  question  ot  a  demand  for 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  recognition 
of  the  Vlctcong  or  aoceptance  of  the  Vlet< 
cong  program  for  South  Vietnam  before  neg- 
otlaUons. 

Moat  Impco-Unt.  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  letter 
confirmed  that  Hanoi  waa  not  only  prepared 
to  defy  Peking  by  c^jenlng  uiks  but  waa 
proposing  to  negotUte  bilaterally  with  the 
United  States,  leaving  out  tbe  Vletcong. 

These  shirts — plus  the  demoralizing  effect 
they  presumably  would  have  <m  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas  once  negotlaUona  opened — pro- 
vided Washington  with  the  opportunity.  If 
It  wanted  to  seise  It,  to  test  anew  Hano's 
sincerity. 

President  Johnson's  response  In  February 
was  to  revive  a  series  of  conditions  similar  to 
those  he  had  proposed  In  1965  but  had  put 
B£lde  during  the  January  1966  bombing 
pause.  Once  again  a  brief  time  limit  waa  at- 
tached to  the  bombing  pause — It  was  to  run 
four  days — a  period  loter  extended  by  thirty- 
six  houra  because  of  the  Wllson-Koeygln 
talks  In  London.  The  deadline  Imparted  to 
this  third  cessation,  as  to  the  first  in  May 
1965,  the  character  of  an  ultimatum.  Once 
again  President  Johnson  called  for  reciprocal 
military  measures  by  North  Vietnam  In  tbe 
South  as  the  price  for  prolonging  the  pause. 
And  for  the  first  time  be  asked  Hanoi  not 
only  to  agree  to  a  reciprocal  military  move 
but  to  carry  It  out  before  the  bombing 
stopped. 

JOaNSOH's    COUKTCBPIIOPOe&I. 

In  bis  Feb.  8  letter  to  Ho  Chi  &(lnh,  which 
rejected  the  suggestion  of  a  bombing  halt 
followed  by  bilateral  negoUatlons.  Mr.  John- 
son sold  his  concern  was  that  North  Vietnam 
might  "moke  use  of  such  action  by  us  to  Im- 
prove Its  mUltary  position."  But  he  did  not 
limit  himself  to  this  concern  in  making  a 
counterproposal  that  seemed  a  step  forward 
but  actuaUy  was  a  step  backward.  He  pro- 
posed a  freeze  of  American  forx;e  levels  In  the 
South  to  accompany  tbe  bombing  halt  In  the 
North.  But,  In  return,  he  asked  North  Viet- 
nam not  only  to  halt  its  own  manpower 
build-up  In  the  South,  but  to  stop  oU  In- 
filtration of  materiel.  Tbls  amounted  to 
seeking  through  a  bombing  pause  what  tbe 
bombing  Itself  bad  failed  to  achieve:  a  halt 
In  Infiltration.  And  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese, as  Prime  Minister  Wilson  pointed 
out  at  tbe  time.  It  meant  "they  would  be 
leaving  perhaps  100.000  North  Vietnamese 
(tfoops)  at  risk  In  the  South,  denuded  of 
necessary  supplies. " 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  contact  with  Hanoi  through 
Premier  Sosygln's  London  visit,  felt  that  a 
further  extension  of  tbe  pause  by  Washing- 
ton and  a  secret  pledge  by  Hanoi  of  almost 
any  reciprocal  military  move  would  permit 
negotiations  to  be  engaged.  Neither  Wash- 
ington nor  Hanoi  was  willing  to  make  the 
first  move  to  actlvtate  such  a  deal  and  the 
bombing  resumed.  But  tbls  concept  sUU 
offers  tbe  best  chance  to  get  peace  talks 
going. 

Other  United  States  proposals  apparently 
were  made  during  tbe  meeUngs  in  Moscow 
early  this  year  between  an  American  and  a 
North  Vietnamese  diplomat.  But  thla  first 
sustained  series  of  secret  contacts  led  no- 
where because  Hanoi's  representative  waa 
only  prepared  to  listen,  not  talk,  prior  to 
cessation  of  the  bombing.  And  all  the 
American  messages,  including  an  inquiry 
about  the  agenda  for  a  conference,  seemed 
designed  to  induce  Hanoi  either  to  talk  while 
the  bombing  went  on  or  to  agree  In  advance 
to  pay  a  military  price  in  the  South  In  re- 
turn for  suspension  of  the  bombing. 

Washington  Is  suspicious  that  North  Viet- 
nam Is  far  more  Interested  In  baiting  the 
bombing  than  In  genuinely  negotiating  and 
woxUd  drag  out  any  talks  to  gain  a  mUltary 
advantage.  No  one  forgets  Korea,  where 
fighting  went  oa  for  two  yean  during  the 
Poomunjom  talks. 


These  concerns  are  legitimate.  But  there 
are  other  ways  to  satisfy  them  to  insist  that 
Hanoi  back  down  first  on  Its  two-year  re- 
fusal to  talk  whUe  being  bombed.    . 

TWO    XOUTCS    TO    TALJES 

One  way  would  be  for  Moscow,  which  pro- 
vides Hanoi  with  much  mllitai7  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  to  use  this  leverage  to  Induce 
North  Vietnam  to  negotiate  In  good  faith 
and  not  ^«p  up  iu  infiltration  during  a 
bombing  suspension.  But  since  Soviet  ac- 
tion Is  highly  unlikely,  the  United  States 
could  take  the  Initiative.  It  could  suspend 
the  bombing  but  make  it  clear,  after  talks 
open,  that  negotiations  could  not  cotttmue 
very  long  If  either  side  substantially  in- 
creased its  force  levels  in  South  Vietnam  or 
the  flow  of  supplies  to  its  troops  or  allies. 

Tbe  Pentagon  already  has  laid  the  ground- 
work for  such  a  position  In  the  projected 
May  33  truce.  It  has  announced  that  It  re- 
serves the  right  to  Uke  approtvlate  military 
action  against  abnormally  large  efforts  to 
resupply  Communist  troops.  If  no  sUch  ab- 
normal resupply  efforts  are  noted,  there 
would  be  no  reason  not  to  extend  the  pause 
and  test  Hanoi's  willingness  to  negotiate. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  prolonged  lack 
of  progress  In  such  negotiations.  Just  as  In- 
creased Communist  inflltration.  oould  and 
probably  would  lead  to  a  step-up  in  the  war. 

KIBX   TAKEN   LAST   TEAK 

There  undoubtedly  are  some  mllttary 
risks  in  such  an  approach.  Mr.  Johnson  took 
such  risks  a  year'ago.  He  suspended  bombing 
for  37  days  at  a  time  when  neither  the  mUl- 
tary nor  the  political  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  was  as  secure  as  today.  Tet  Hanoi 
galnad  no  significant  military  advantage.  He 
waa  preparsd  to  open  negotiations  first,  then 
aak  aasanmoes  that  Hanoi  would  not  obtain 
a  military  advantage  frcon  further  prolonga- 
tion of  the  bombing  pause. 

The  May  23  tanjce.  If  It  occurs,  could  pro- 
vide another  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
American  position  of  a  year  ago.  Otherwise 
the  outlook  is  for  continued  deadlock,  fur- 
ther escalation  and  the  uiLelibood  erf  a  much 
longer — and  perhaps  a  much  wider — war. 


Tht  World   Food/Populatioo    Problem: 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or   NEW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
world  food /population  problem  concerns 
ufi  all.  The  time  we  thought  we  had  to 
stop  and  reverse  the  unfavorable  food/ 
population  trends  outside  the  United 
States  Is  Just  not  there.  This  problem  Is 
a  question  we  and  others  In  the  world 
ccHnmunlty  must  confront  and  answer 
In  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  Lester  R.  BroDm,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  UB.  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire  Staff  Economists  Group  and  pres- 
ently  the  Administrator  for  the  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Development  Serv- 
ice, has  made.  I  believe,  a  very  thought- 
ful analysis  of  this  worldwide  problem  In 
an  address  sponsored  by  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, Center  for  Agricultural  and  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment. 

I  commend  excerpts  from  this  brilliant 
study  on  this  timely  and  most  Important 
subject  for  the  reading  of  all; 


The  Woau)  Food/Populatiok  Pkoelxm: 
AmOvekvixw 

Two  months  ago  we  began  tbe  last  third 
of  the  Twentieth  Ctentury,  a  period  pr<Hnlalng 
to  b«  ooe  or  the  mo«t  difficult  man  has  ywt 
eKpBrlenoed.  If  the  most  recent  population 
projeotions  materlaUae.  the  history  ctf  tbls 
period  may  be  Lnfluenoed  nwre  by  the  eaplo- 
sion  In  the  number  of  people  than  any  otber 
single  factor. 

We  are  focusing  here  on  tbe  problem  of 
food  shortages  In  the  leas  developed  countries 
but  this  shortage  Uke  the  shortage  of  class- 
rooms, of  bousing,  and  Jobe  is  a  symptom  of 
a  much  more  bculc  problem — uncontrolled 
rates  of  human  Increase.  The  world  te  now 

adding  a  nUllon   more   people  each   week 

moat  of  them  in  tbe  leas  developed  oountrles. 
This  flood  of  people  Is  washing  away  the 
benefits  of  mllliona  of  man-yeaia  of  effort 
and   bUUoQs  of   dollars   In   foreign   aid. 

Tbe  problem  Is  so  basic  that  man  Is  baffled 
and  bewildered,  unable  to  oope  with  the 
human  tidal  wave.  India,  whose  population 
pased  the  SOO  million  mark  this  past  summer. 
Is  finding  It  Impoalble  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  her  people.  Tbe  current  Five  Tear 
Plan,  spanning  the  period  frcan  1M6  to  1971. 
allots  only  J  dollar  per  year  to  educate  each 
ohlld  of  elementary  school  sge. 

A  decade  ago  most  of  the  less  developed 
countries  were  making  encouraging  advances 
In  per  capiu  food  production.  Since  then 
jmpulstion  growth  has  gained  momentum 
and  many  of  the  encouraging  advances  have 
become  discouraging  declines. 

Latin  American  agriculture  has  performed 
well  over  the  past  decade.  Increasing  food 
production  two  and  one-half  percent  per  year, 
matching  the  performance  of  Western  Eu- 
rope.  In  Western  Europe,  where  population 
gains  at  one  percent  per  year,  this  Is  progress; 
but  Jn  Latin  AmerV^a,  where  It  increases  three 
percent  per  year, -tbls  outstanding  perform- 
ance  m  Inadequate. 

World  food  production  this  year  Is  exacUy 
tbe  same  as  last  year.  But  there  are  SB  mil- 
lion more  mouths  to  feed.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing .then  that  our  stocks  of  food  are  shrink- 
ing. 

A  decade  ago  cur  coeUy  and  burdensome 
surpluses  were  a  favorite  subject  of  editorial 
writers.  Today  those  surpluses  are  gone. 
There  are  no  aurpiuaes  ot  wheat,  rice,  feed- 
grains,  soybeans,  dairy  products,  or  any  other 
major  comcnodlty  In  this  country  or  any- 
where eJae  In  the  world.  Through  burden- 
some, these  surpluses  gave  us  a  aense  ot 
security — a  sense  of  security  we  no  longer 
have. 

There  are  now  two  explosive  forces  gener- 
ating additional  demand  for  food.  One  U  the 
population  explosion.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  it. 

Tbe  second  force  is  the  rapid  rise  In  per 
capita  income  occurring  in  many  countries, 
particularly  the  more  advanced  ones.  Much 
less  has  been  said  about  the  Income  explo- 
sion than  about  the  population  exploelon. 
TSkt  food  problem  has  been  characterlEed  as 
a  race  between  food  and  people.  In  fact.  It  is 
a  race  between  world  food  demand  and  pro- 
duction. 

Both  the  population  explosion  and  the  In- 
come explosion  are  fairly  recent  phenomena 
confined  largely  to  the  poet  war  period. 
I*rior  to  World  War  n  neither  population  or 
Income  hod  increased  very  rapidly  anywhere 
In  the  world.  Population  growth  rates  were 
■till  below  one  percent  per  year  and  Income 
levels  for  much  of  the  worid  were  still  at 
the  ButMlstence  level;  even  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries  annual  Incomes  were  still 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

tiess  developed  countries  today  are.  almost 
by  definition,  countries  with  rapid  rates  of 
population  growth.  This  pbenomenon.  aptly 
termed  the  "population  explosion,"  Is  so  re- 
cent that  we  have  not  yet  bod  time  to  assess 
Its  Impact.  Populations  growing  three  per- 
cent per  yesj-  double  within  a  generation,  and 
multiply   la-Iold  within  a  century.  To  an 
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«rtcultuilrt  thU  <Ieinogi.pble  «lU«n.Uc  U     One  umul  Inoom-  n«ch  mtb>1  hundrrt     outninnlnjOi.  .vaUabl.  «ipplj,  ev.a  with 
'^_'"!?i?*„ *.,..»  ^  ~o„l.  ..  ^     food  IxjSL  to  d«lln..  <lr«»>liw  to  th.  ISO-  A*   tcxxl    prlc«   rt«.   upp.r    and   m  ddle- 


"to^SmoS—  to  thU  dUurn  of  p«ople.  w«  ««     food  Ixiglii.  to  decline,  dropping  to  th.  ISO-  A*   food    prlc. .™.„rtitur« 

sr^.^^^^S'^^'Si  -s£^-^''^r.r'L:s^''"rrn".  To^-^v.^^'^u-tsk^^t^^s^r"^ 
-SHrto'rdL-Lo-^^r-ii  r?^^-^^f.'s-.?.':?'=^;"d7  rjr.r.rtot?.i.'x.T.crr'^"; 


Taat  quuiUty  of  gnin 
Ahlpo — the  iwgMt  peaceUme  arm*d»  ever  a«- 
■embl«d.  and  ponelbly  the  Urgwt  asBemblage 
of  BbJp*  rince  D-Day.  No  one  knows  how 
much  wlU  b«  ne«<l«(l  next  ye»r  but  •Ignlfl- 
c&ntly,  this  7Mt  movement  of  U-S.  food,  thli 
year  supporting  60  million  Indians,  U  not 
BchlevLng  any  Improvement  In  diets. 

TO  tbate  of  u»  who  work  in  agriculture 
It  U  clear  that  an  acceptable  balance  between 
food  and  people  cannot  be  achieved  by  focua- 
ing  ovir  attention  on  food  alone.  Preeldent 
Johnson  recoffniaed  this  In  hi/  San  Fran- 
cisco measace  ccxnmemorstlng  the  30tli  An- 
nlversazT  of  the  United  Nations  when  he 
said:  "L«t  us  act  on  the  fact  that  lees  than 
fl«  doUaxB  invested  in  popiUatlon  control 
Is  worth  tlOO  Invested  In  economic  growth." 

Boough  for  the  population  explosion.  Too 
Uttls  sttenUon  is  given  the  Income  explo- 
sion which  is  also  expanding  the  worldwide 
demand  for  food. 


rising  demand  for  /e^dgralna.  Together,  these 
two  explosions  occurring  at  the  same  time. 
are  causing  an  explosion  in  demand  which 
the  world's  farmers  are  not  able  to  match. 
U  was  not  too  long  ago  that  we  were  say- 
ing that  we  had  15  cr  30  years  to  solve  the 
world  food  problem.  But  it  now  appears  that 
we  have  much  less  time  la  which  to  stop  and 
reverse  the  unfavorable  food  /population 
trends  outside  the  United  States. 

Projections  of  world  food  production  and 
demand  over  the  past  several  years  have  had 
two  things  in  common,  regardless  of  where 
they  were  done  or  by  whom.  Almost  without 
exception  they  under  est  irnateii  the  rate  of 
increase  in  food  demand,  and  overeatinuited 
the  rate  of  increase  La  food  production  in  the 
lees  developed  countries. 

An  analysis  of  the  trends  lo  world  stocks 

of  grain — held  almost  entirely  by  the  major 

exporters   of   wheat,   feedgralns.   and   rice — 

The  llsi"!>f'au  grain  oonildered  aggregately     show  the  emergence  ol  some  new  »h«l  dl^ 


as  a  yardstick,  provides  a  means  for  measur 
tng  food  needs  and  for  translating  these 
food  needs  into  resource  requirements.  Grains 
occupy  more  than  seventy  percent  of  the 
worlds  cropland.  In  terms  of  calories  they 
provide  more  than  half  of  man's  total  food 
enerfj  when  Mwisumed  directlj,  and  a  ■!»- 


turblng  trends.  During  the  eight  years  from 
105^1901.  world  grain  stocks  incre^acd  each 
year,  averaging  9  million  tons  per  year.  Dur- 
ing this  period  world  production  was  run- 
ning ahead  of  consumption. 

During  the  sU  years  from  IMl  until  1967. 
world   stocks   of   grain   have  declined  each 


able  part  of  the  remainder  when  consumed     year.  In  the  early  19«0*s  this  was  due  In  p«t 
indir«:UT   In   the   form   Of   meat,   milk   and     to  an  Increase  in  the  acreage  erf  cropland 


eggs.  Within  the  less  developed  countries  the 
direct  consumption  of  grains  provides  two- 
thlfds  of  the  total  food  supply.  Thus,  grain 
can  be  used  to  measure  the  increase  In  food 
needs  aaaoclated  vrlth  either  populatloa 
growth  or  rising  incomes. 
The  difference  In  the  amount  of  reeourcea 


f«tuired  to  provide  the  high  quality  diets  cent  a  year, 
prevailing  In  North  America  and  those  pre-  '^'-  — - 
vailing  in  the  leas  developed  world  la  much 
greater  than  generally  recognized.  In  caloric 
terms  the  range  goee  from  something  like 
3.000  calories  per  person  per  day  In  the  less 
developed  world  to  something  over  3.000  cal- 
ories per  day  in  the  United  State* — a  differ- 
ence of  about  fifty  percent.  But  this 
difference  measures  only  quantity.  It  does 
not  measure  the  quoiiCy  of  diet. 

Some  1.600  pounds  of  grain  per  person 
per  year  are  required  to  provide  the  high 
protein  diet  common  to  the  United  States. 
This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  annual  avall- 
aMllty  of  400  pounds  per  person  in  the  lees 
dsveloped  countries.  The  difference  is  not 
fifty  percent,  as  indicated  by  the  caloric 
Intake  levels,  but  a  difference  of  four-^oid. 
The  deelre  tor  more  animal  protein  in  the 
diet  stefp*  to  be  cocnroon  to  all  societies. 
It  is  apparently  an  inherent  physlologlcsl 
charactertsUc  of  man.  The  level  of  income 
appeara.  not  surprtslngly.  to  l>e  the  only 
important  factor  constraining  the  level  of 
animal  protein  Intake.  Stated  otherwise, 
animal  protein  consumption  rises  as  rapidly 
as  Incomes  and  purchasing  power  permit. 

Rising  income*  exert  pressure  on  the 
world's  food  producing  resources  not  only 
because  they  generate  an  additional  demand 
for  meat  and  other  animal  products  but  also 
because  as  incocnee  rise  the  share  of  grain- 
fed  meat,  particularly  beef,  often  increases 
while  the  share  of  grass- fed  beef  declines. 
In  Canada  for  Instance,  the  share  of  grain- 
fed  beef  has  increased  from  twenty-four 
percent  to  fifty-four  percent  since  1961.  A 
similar  shift  seems  to  be  occurring  la  some 
ol  the  more  advanced  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  use  at  grain  for  direct  consumption 
never  seems  to  ezcMd  400  pounds  per  per- 
son per  year  regardiaM  ot  the  level  of  Ibcoom. 


idled  under  farm  programs  In  the  United 
SUtes.  The  average  rate  of  decline  during 
this  period  was  14  million  tons  per  year.  A 
stock  drawdown  of  this  slae,  with  world 
production  about  a  billion  tons  a  year,  means 
that  since  1961,  world  grain  consumption 
has  been  exceeding  production  by  1.4  pcr- 


Thls  excess  of  consumption  over  produc- 
tion iraj  satisfied  by  using  the  excess  stoclcs 
held  by  the  major  exporting  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States.  With  these 
stocks  now  about  gone,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  offset  the  excess  of  consumption 
over  production  by  bringing  back  Into  pro- 
duction Idled  cropland  In  the  United  States. 
Once  this  Is  used  up  then  It  wlU  be  much 
more  dlRlcult  to  oope  with  the  growing  gap 
between  consumption  and  production. 

As  recently  as  196S,  56  million  acres  of  U.S. 
cropland  were  Idled.  Decisions  taken  in  re- 
cent months  to  expand  the  acreage  allot- 
ment for  wheat  (an  additional  17  million 
acres)  and  feedgrains  (13-16  million  acres) 
combined  with  a  need  for  several  million 
more  acres  of  soybeans  this  corning  year  will 
bring  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this  re- 
maining reserve  back  Into  production. 


This  Is  not  consistent  with  the  rise  in 
expectaUons  characterizing  nearly  all  the 
world's  people  today.  The  result  is  deooon- 
Btratlons.  rloU  and.  in  aome  cases,  revolu- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  several  months  the  price 
of  rice  moving  In  IntemaUonal  trade  has 
risen  sharply.  A  ton  of  rice  now  costs  twice 
as  much  as  a  ton  of  wheat,  even  though  the 
nutritional  content  is  little  different.  The 
more  advanced  countries  still  buy  about 
as  much  rice  as  before,  but  the  leu  devel- 
oped countries  with  limited  foreign  exchange 
earnings  must  reduce  imports. 

The  world's  wheat  reserve  is  much  smaller 
now  than  a  few  yeara  ago.  As  wheat  supplies 
tighten,  again  it  Is  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries which  reduce  ImporU  most.  As  these 
countries  are  forced  to  cut  food  imports. 
the  gap  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have 
note"  grows  wider.  This,  I  would  submit. 
Is  not  a  healthy  state  of  affairs  for  either 
group.  Economic  and  polltlcsal  stability  de- 
pend more  on  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
than  any  other  single  factor. 

We  also  know  now  that  a  lack  of  proper 
food  in  the  early  stages  of  life  may  stunt 
not  only  phyalcal  growth  but  mental  devel- 
opment as  well.  The  malnourished  child  of 
1966  Is  the  underdeveloped  adult  ctf  1986. 
Malnutrition  Is,  by  a  wide  margin,  the  world's 
number  one  health  problem. 

We  need  not  wait  for  a  newspaper  headline 
describing  a  massive  famine,  although  that 
conceivably  might  com*  If  the  world  does 
not  move  quickly  to  moblllEe  the  necessary 
resources.  Summing  up,  the  symptoms  of 
food  BhorUges  are  rlaing  food  prices,  leas 
food  for  the  poor  in  the  low  Income  coun- 
tries, economic  tnstabiUty,  poUttcal  insta- 
bility, and  Tlolenoe. 

Anyone  who  looks  at  a  world  map  with 
the  cultivated  areas  marked  cannot  fall  to 
be  Impressed  with  how  Uttle  of  the  earth's 
land  surface  is  used  to  produce  food.  This 
has  led  many  to  assume  that  there  ar*  vast 
areas  of  the  world  ready  and  waiting  to  be 
brought  under  th*  plow.  But  su(A  is  not 
the  case. 

Ktimates  ot  how  much  new  land  can  be 
brought  under  cultivation  vary  wldriy.  These 
eetimaCas  have  little  meaning,  however,  un- 
leas  they  specify  at  what  cost  the  additional 
acreage  can  be  mode  productive. 

Over  the  past  30  years  It  has  been  more 
economic  in  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  to  expand  food  production  by  raising 
output  per  acre  than  by  increasing  the  area 
under  culUvatlon.     Production   in  both  re- 
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How   wtll   the  world   offset  this  excess  of     glons  has  doubled  In  a  generation  while  the 


consumption  over  production,  if  It  continues. 
once  the  ready  reserves  of  stored  grain  and 
idled  cropland  are  used  up?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion the  world  must  confront  aiul  answer  In 
the  next  few  yeara. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  coming 
food  crisis  will  be  ushered  in  by  something 
very  dramatic,  such  as  a  headline  In  the 
morning  newspaper  reporting  aeveral  mllliOQ 
dead  from  starvation  In  some  distanct  coun- 
try. I  don't  believe  It  will  b*  that  obvious. 
Rather,  there  wUl  be  many  symptoms  o*  an 
unfolding  food  crlsU.  Some  of  these  are  al- 
ready In  evidence. 

Almc»t  every  major  less  development  coun- 
try—whether it  be  Indlik  PakisUn,  Indo- 
nealA,  the  UAR.  or  Brasll — has  experienced 
riling  food  price*  in  recent  years.  Rising 
prices  are  causing  InflatlOD  and  forcing  a 
reduction  in  devetopcnent  expendlturss  and 
the  overall  rate  of  economic  growth.  In  these 
oountrlea,  the  effective  deaumd  for  food  is 


area  under  cultivation  in  both  regions  has 
actually  declined. 

Our  own  experience  in  the  dust  bowl  years 
of  the  i930's  pointed  out  clearly  the  dangers 
of  over  expanaloQ  In  marginal  rainfall  areas. 
The  Soviet  Union  failed  to  benefit  from  our 
experience  and  in  the  Ute  19&0'a.  under 
Khrushchev,  began  plowing  the  semt-arld 
virgin  grasslands  of  central  Rusaia.  The 
Rusalana  too.  are  learning  of  the  dangers  of 
over  expansion  as  they  abandon  sizable  areas 
wliich  slniply  do  not  receive  enough  rainfall 
to  sustain  cultivation  year  after  year. 

Turkey  bad  a  almllar  experience  In  a  pe- 
riod of  enthuslasuc  expansion  during  the 
early  1960's.  Much  of  the  grassland  plowed 
for  grain   has  now  returned  to  graas. 

Land  hunger  Is  common  to  a  great  major- 
ity ot  the  world's  less  developed  countries- 
There  U  little  new  land  that  can  readily  be 
brought  under  cultivation  In  Asia,  the 
Middle  Bast  and  North  Africa.  The  trc^lcai 


nOn  forests  of  Sub-Sabara  Africa  and  Latin 
America  offer  a  poaalbUlty  for  substantial 
expansion  of  cropland,  if  we  can  learn  bow 
to  manage  these  aolls,  sustaining  their  fer- 
tility once  the  lush  natural  vegetation  is  re* 
moved. 

Another  posdblUty  for  expanding  the 
world'*  cultivated  area  will  ootne  when  the 
desalting  of  seavater  becomes  efficient 
enough  to  permit  irrigation  of  some  of  th* 
wcH-ld's  major  deserts.  But  this  Is  probably  a 
generation  away. 

Most  of  the  increases  in  food  required  to 
meet  the  projected  increases  in  demand  over 
the  remainder  of  (his  century  must  come 
frcHU  raising  productivity  ol  land  already 
under  cultlvaUoo.  This  is  th*  most  sig- 
nificant single  fact  to  be  considered  In  seek- 
ing a  solution  to  the  world's  f ood ''popula* 
tion  problem. 

Research  holds  great  hopes  for  improving 
the  world  food  situation.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  working  in  the  Philippines,  Is 
making  Impreealve  progress  In  develc^lng 
new,  more  productive  varieties  of  rloe.  The 
next,  and  perhaps  most  difficult  step  Is  to 
adapt  these  varieties  to  local  grtiwlng  con- 
ditions throughout  the  rice  belt  of  Asia. 

More  research,  especially  adaptive  research, 
within  and  by  the  less  developed  countries  Is 
a  key  factor  tn  solving  the  world  food  prob- 
lem. Until  now  most  of  the  more  spectacu- 
lar research  successes  in  the  less  developed 
countries,  particularly  In  plant  Improvement, 
are  atO'lbutable  to  the  private  VB.  founda- 
tions: but  they  cannot  do  the  entire  Job. 
Our  aid  programs  must  Include  the  build- 
ing up  and  staffing  of  effective  experiment 
stations  and  research  centers  in  the  leas  de- 
veloped countries,  along  with  training  pro- 
grams to  Increase  the  number  of  effective 
agricultural  scientists,  again  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

Pood  shortages  will  continue  over  the  yeare 
ahecul  as  the  population  Juggernaut  con- 
tinues to  gain  momentum  In  the  less  de- 
veloped world  and  as  Incomes  continue  the 
rapid  rise  of  recent  years  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries.  Forces  and  trends  now  in 
existence  will  tend  to  aggravate  the  imbal- 
ance between  food  and  people  In  the  "have" 
and  "have  not"  regions  of  the  world.  The 
next  18  years  may  be  the  moct  dimcult  one*. 
During  this  period  we  can  expect  to  add  an- 
other billion  people.  Significantly,  we  have 
never  added  a  billion  people  before  in  such 
a  short  time.  Even  more  worrisome,  fully 
four-fifths  of  the  bilUon  will  be  added  in  the 
less  developed  countries  where  food  Is  al- 
ready In  chronic  short  supply. 

Eradicating  hunger  In  a  world  with  an 
exploding  population  la  one  of  the  most 
complex  taslu  man  has  ever  set  for  himself. 
Putting  a  man  on  the  moon  is  simple  by 
comparison.  It  Is  an  engineering  problem.  A 
difficult  engineering  problem.  But  It  U  an 
engineering  problem.  Involving  relatively 
few  skilled  people. 

Eradicating  hunger  in  the  less  developed 
regions  means  raising  the  productivity  of 
the  rural  people  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America — half  the  world's  population.  This 
In  turn  requires  changing  the  basic  behavior 
patterns  of  these  people.  Seldom  has  his- 
tory required  that  so  much  change  be  com- 
pressed into  so  short  a  period  of  time.  The 
transition  from  traditional  agrlctilture  to 
modem  agriculture  must  be  made  quickly, 
telescoping  the  transition  which  required 
centuries  In  the  western  world  into  decade* 
and  yean. 

Time  la  the  critical  new  dimension  In  the 
world  food  problem.  The  strategy  for  relet- 
ing  otu-  food  and  food  producing  know-how 
to  the  world's  needs  Is  simple.  We  plan  to 
continue  to  ship  food  abroad  under  conces- 
sional terms,  buying  time  with  which  the 
developing  countries  cun  alow  down  popula- 
tion growth  and  accelerate  food  production. 
To  daw.  most  aid  recipient  countries  have 
not  used  tbla  Um*  wisely.  Under  the  u*v 


food  aid  legUUtlon,  bowerer.  they  must  do 
•o  in  order  to  maintain  tbetr  allflMUtT  for 
food  aid. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CALVouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVKS 

Tuadav,  May  2.  19$7 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
niversary of  Buddha's  birth  on  May  23 
may  offer  yet  another  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  proepects  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  X 
personally  hope  and  urge  that  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  extend  the  prospec- 
tive 1-  or  2-day  truce  and  bombing  pause 
and  that  renewed  Initiatives  to  achieve 
negotiations  will  be  pressed. 

But  as  Robert  Kleiman,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Tlines  editorial  board, 
pointed  out  In  a  thoughtful  editorial  of 
May  I,  for  those  who  hope  peacemaking 
WlU  be  successful,  "•it  is  essential  to  be 
clear  about  what  went  wrong  In  the 
peacemaking  efforts  of  the  past." 

Mr.  Kleiman  has  traced  various  peace 
efforts  since  1964.  His  analysis  deserves 
our  careful  attention.  So,  too.  does  his 
conclusion : 

The  May  33  truce.  If  it  occurs,  oould  p«>- 
▼Id*  another  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
American  position  of  a  year  ago.  Otherwise 
the  outlook  is  for  continued  deadlock,  fur- 
ther escaiaUon  and  the  likeUhood  of  a  much 
longer — end  perhaps  a  much  wider — war. 

The  article  follows: 

Uakxno  thk  Next  Vietnam  Pausx  Work 
<By  Robert  Kleiman) 

The  one  or  two-day  truce  and  bombing 
pause  now  scheduled  for  the  anniTersary  of 
Buddha's  blnh.  May  33,  could  weU  set  in 
motion  another  major  attempt  at  peocenuk- 
Ing  In  Vietnam.  For  those  who  hope  for  such 
an  attempt  and  want  it  to  succeed,  It  la  es- 
sential to  be  clear  about  what  went  wrong  In 
the  peacemaking  efforts  of  the  past. 

The  explanaUon  the  Administration  Is  en- 
couraging the  world  to  believe  Is  that  Wash- 
ington has  been  consistently  seeking  and 
Hanoi  resisting  negotiations  But  the  reality 
appears  to  be  that  both  aides  have  been 
shlfUng  poeition  repeatedly  over  the  past 
thirty-two  months,  alternately  blowing  hot 
and  cold  about  peace  tallu. 

Originally.  Hanoi  was  wilting  to  talk.  In 
September  1904  It  accepted  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thanis  proposal,  relayed  by  Uoscow.  for 
•ecret  contacts  with  Washington.  For  four 
months  the  Johnson  Administration  failed 
to  reply,  then  rejected  Mr.  Thants  foUow-up 
suggestion  of  a  meeting  of  the  American  and 
North  Vietnamese  Ambasaadors  In  Rangoon. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  word  of  this  re- 
jection reached  Hanoi  in  February  IMS 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began. 
aUegedly  in  retaliation  for  a  major  Vletcong 
attack  on  the  American  base  at  Ptelku. 
American  marines  began  landing  in  South 
Vietnam  a  month  later.  foUowed  by  other 
combat  troops.  Hanoi  responded  by  stepping 
up  lt«  innitratlon,  aendlng  regular  North 
Vietnamese  Army  troops  to  fight  In  the  South 
as  organiaed  units  for  the  first  Ume. 

THS    SALTZlCOaC    PBOPOSAL 

At  BalUmor*  on  April  7,  1M6,  Mr.  Jckhnson 
suggested  "iinoondltloaal  dlacuMlona'* — a 
proposal  to  talk  while  the  bombing  of  Nortti 


Vietnam  and  fighting  In  the  South  con- 
tinued. Hanoi's  response  was  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  had  to  stop  flrat.  Mean- 
whiie,  in  reply  to  the  peace  alms  Preeldent 
Johnson  outlined  at  Baltimore,  Hanoi  on 
Apru  8  announced  Its  own  terms,  the  highly 
ambiguous  Four  Polnu. 

The  next  shift  in  poaitlons  came  on  May 
la,  IWJS.  when  President  Johnson  for  the  first 
time  suspended  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam—for a  -nimlted  trial  period."  HI*  secret 
message  to  Hanoi  gave  North  Vietnam  four 
to  ten  days  to  order  "aignlflcant  reductions" 
in  Communist  armed  attacks  In  South  Viet- 
nam If  It  wanted  the  pause  extended.  A  per- 
manent end  of  the  bombing,  Mr.  Johnson  In- 
dicated, would  require  an  end  to  aU  armed 
action  by  the  Communists  In  the  South. 

Hanoi  returned  this  letter  twice,  once  sym- 
bolically unopened.  It  then  rejected  It  pub- 
licly, denoimclng  the  time  limit,  which  gave 
the  measage  the  character  of  an  ultimatum, 
as  veil  as  the  demand  for  a  military  quid 
pro  quo  in  the  South.  The  Soviet  Union,  ac- 
tive earlier  In  urging  peace  talks  and  for- 
warding meaaa^es.  refused  even  to  dlacuss 
this  one.  On  May  18.  sU  days  after  the  sus- 
pension, bombing  was  reeumed. 

Through  the  next  seven  months  the  John- 
son Administration  resisted  pressure  for  an- 
other, more  prolonged,  pause,  Washington 
Insisted  on  a  "clear  Indlcauon"  In  advance 
from  Hanoi  that  there  would  be  ■'commen- 
surate actions  in  relation  to  the  Infiltration 
and  mlUtary  action  In  South  Vietnam  and 
the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese  mUltary 
personnel." 

But  In  December  IOCS,  with  iftO.OOO  Amer- 
ican troop*  in  Boutsi  Vietnam,  Prvddent 
Johnson  ordered  a  second  bombing  pause, 
this  time  without  setting  a  time  limit  or 
asking  advance  assurances  of  a  reciprocal 
mllltuy  step  by  the  Oommunlats.  Waching- 
ton  made  It  clear  that  the  pause  would  con- 
tinue if  Hanoi  simply  agreed  to  negotiate. 
The  Soviet  Union,  which  had  privately  sug- 
gested this  American  approach,  sent  a  high- 
level  mission  to  Hanoi.  The  Pope,  Secretary 
Qeneral  Thant  and  docens  of  nonallgned  na- 
tions lu^ed  North  Vietnam  to  open  talks. 
HANOI'S  axjBcnoM 
But  Hanoi,  apparently  believing  it  was 
winning  the  war,  failed  to  return  to  the  pro- 
negotiation  position  it  had  held  only  a  year 
earlier.  Band  now  advanced  decnands  for  a 
permanent  and  unconditional  halt  to  the 
bombing  as  well  as  acceptance  of  lU  Pour 
Points,  which  remained  wrapped  in  ambigu- 
ity. It  remained  unclear  whether  the  ^>ur 
Polnu  were  prof>oaals  for  a  settlement,  open 
for  bargaining,  or  preoonditions  for  a  nego- 
tiation—that had  to  be  accepted  before  talks 
began.  After  37  inconclusive  days  of  truce  in 
tlie  air  and  diplomatic  probes  on  the  ground, 
American  bocnbtng  of  the  North  restuned  at 
the  end  of  January  I06e. 

TUJCS   IV   BOICBINO   HALTS 

Nine  months  later,  in  the  fall  of  1M8, 
Hanoi's  position  began  to  change  signlfl- 
oantty.  "niere  were  Increasing  Indlcatteis 
from  Russia  and  Eastern  European  oount^eo, 
then  Hanoi  Itself,  that  North  Vietnam  was 
prepared  to  accept  what  it  had  rejected  in 
January — an  undertaking  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations If  the  bombing  was  halted. 

Later  Ho  Chi  Mlnha  letter  to  President 
Johnson  (February  1967)  eonfirmed  that 
Hanoi  was  no  loogw  insisting  on  a  "perma- 
nent" cessation  of  the  bombing:  It  was  seek- 
ing an  "unconditional"  halt,  one  that  would 
not  oonmilt  North  Vietnam  in  advance  to  re- 
ciprocal military  measures  in  the  South. 

There  was  another  important  sign  of  a 
shift  In  Hanoi's  position,  also  later  confirmed 
In  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  letter.  Hanoi  clearly  was 
no  longer  aaUng  acceptance  of  Its  Pour 
Points  as  a  preccndlUon  for  talks.  Ttixut  there 
was  no  longer  any  question  of  a  demand  for 
withdrawal  of  American  troop*,  recognition 
of  the  Vletcong  or  acceptance  of  the  Vletcong 
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procrmm  for  SouUi  Vtotnim  Iwfon  negou*- 

"u^  ImpotUBt,  tb*  Ho  cm  HUli  >«tUr 
eoofiniMtf  1»»*  aaun  WM  not  only  pnpand 
to  <l^  Prtlnf  W  op«il3W  Ulk.  btttwM  [«- 
po«n«  to  iMgotlW.  bU»t««UT  wia  tt>» 
United  8t«t«»,  loavlng  oat  IB*  Vletoonf . 


describes  tbe  World  War  I  mUltair 
record  of  North  Carolina's  dlstlngulabed 
senior  Senator. 

I  share  the  great  pride  that  all  of 
North  Carolina  and  his  countless  friends 
throughout  the  Nation  have  over  the 
splendid    military    record -of    Senator 


psuM  Once  again  >  brief  time  limit  wm  «t- 
t»ched  to  the  bombing  p»u»e— it  wm  to  run 
lour  iUj»— »  period  liter  eitenfled  by  tjilrty- 
•II    houii    because   of    the    WllJson-Koejgln 


TWO  BOtrr^   TO  TALKS 

One  w»T  wouW  be  for  MoMOW.  which  pto- 
TldM  Hanoi  with  much  mUltUT  and  eoo- 
nomlc  ltd,  to  use  this  lei«r»«e  to  induce 
North  Vletnem  to  ne«otUte  In  good  felth 
»nd   not  eWp   up   1»   lnniti»tton  during   > 

„,^„ ^ . -  -      bombing  .uspenslon.  But  rince  Soviet  action  ^^^^     „ix^^, 

Theee  .hlft^-plu.  th.  demorallBn*  effect     ^  highly  unlikely,  the  Onltod  Bt««  oolUd  prlvUege  to  Insert 

thev  i>re.um»bly  would  have  on  the  Vletcong     tate    the    Initiative.    It   could   suepend    the      fr'7:L~~,„  ^~,  Entemrlse  article  In 
ii^iSH^no.    negotiation.    op.n«l-pro-     bombing  but  make  it  clear,  after  talk.  open,      the  9'««"f.'-Nf».l-_Enteirprlse  arUCie  in 
iided  Waahlnston  with  the  opportunity.  U  It     that  negotUUona  could   not  continue  very 
wanted  to  stfae  It  to  Wet  anew  Band'a  *n-     jong  U  either  side  KibeUntlaUy  Increeaed  lu 
^rtt,  lorce  levels  in  South  Vietnam  or  the  How  of 

joKMSoM'a  coKomoMS  lupplies  to  iu  uoopa  or  alilee. 

»  ..._►  i„i..,-iT..  r«.nonse  In  February  The  Pentagon  already  has  laid  the  ground- 
w^'S?^U:^«o,i:.?rro™  JSS^  work  for  such  a  position  in  JJ-  P"J~;«' 
^  J ^I!.  r.r^f>^iMl  in  19«8  but  had  put  May  33  truce.  It  has  announced  that  11  re- 
tho«i  he  had  P'?P°rf„|°i,'^9?^  ^blng  servei  the  right  to  take  appropriate  mlUtary 
aalde    during    the    J.«>"^_^  l«l..'^^f.!     ^lon  igalnSt  abnonnallyla,^  effort,  to  re- 

supply  Communist  troope.  If  no  such  abnor- 
mal reiuppiy  efforts  are  noted,  there  would 
be  no  reason  not  to  extend  the  pause  and 
~',^~~.~', ^Z.W^^    T^.  rt»ullln.  unoarted  to     test  Hanoi's  wUllngnesa  to  negoUate.  It  goes 
talks  in  ^^^^^'^Xotbt  fl^lnltay     without  saying  that  prolonged  lack  of  prog- 
IMS,  the  character  of  »^^^^'^p^     ^^u^tat  l^nluatlon.  c^ld  and  probably     Mtyriii" h%  "c<ii^'n"t  Wui  "S"st»U~Maga 

.^  .  .^ —  —  1.  .k.  _r  ane.  Chronicles  the  Ervln  heroics; 

'si'uth  is  the  price  fir  prolonging  the  pause.  usk  taxxk  un  TUB  The  Second  Battle  of  the  Mam»,  ths  tura- 

iid  for  the  ttrwt  time  he  asked  Hand  not  .^„  un4>ubte<lly  are  ««ne  miUtary  risks  Ing  point  of  ««'«  W-J  \^^  "LSSe?  / 
only  to  agree  to  a  reciprocal  milllarT  move  ^^  ,„<,b  ^  approach.  Mr.  John«>n  took  such  ance  when  M-year-old  Private  S*""''  J- 
b^  to  ^r  It  out  before  the  bombing  ^  »  year  igo.  He  suspended  bombing  tor  Ervln.  Jr.  of  Morganton  ed  a  half  doeen  men 
.S>p^  aT7ay.Vr.tSi.  whenTelther  the  military      against  a  Gennan  machine  gun  that  b^ck^ 

to^  Frt,.  8  l.t.«  to  HO  Chi  Mlnh.  which  'or  th^  pcllUcai  altuaUon  In  South  Vietnam  ^  tSf  o^Si>C°t?.  UtS'lSS^"  ^^- 
r,)"t«.  the  .ugg«rtlon  of  a  bomWng  hjut  ^  „  ,«ure  as  today.  ^^^Hf^P;^  "O  S!^„27^i^„-*h".^"t,f?uf  t^o^S^t 
fcilowed  by  bilateral  negotiations.  Mr.  John-     .ignlflcsnt  military  advantage    He  was  pre- 

.^_.  v,^...  TT._» p^red  to  open   oegoUaUons  flret,  then  ask 

aMurances  that  Hanoi  would  not  obtain  a 
military  advantage  from  further  prolonga- 

'"?i^'i£r,'M"^4^"uoccul..  could  pro-  Oeneral  Perahlng  had  piaceo  at  to.  mnge  o. 

^T^rui*.;-^  r;u7"Sackwani:  H.  pro-     «de  another  opportunity  to  r«um  W^  the  nu^v.  ^[^--'STL^^&'^n^ 

pceed  a  fteee.  o,  American  force  level,  In  the     j™.r.can^»l-  ^^^^^  TJTT-  ^'^^^-^'--^^^S^^'^^TSiX 

tber  etcalatlon  and  th.  likelihood  oJ  ft  mucH  emerged   live  d»y«   Ut«;  wlth^  only  38  who 

longer — and  perhape  a  much  wider — war. 


the  Appendix  oX  tbe  Rccoto: 

T«     HxMX.    PnorjLM-.     8en&to«    Sim    B»vu«, 
Wouj>  Waa  I  Bkeo 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  of  Morganton  U 
a  man  of  many  descriptions. 

He  1*.  by  some  deflnttiona,  the  most  prolific 
coostltution&l  lawyer  In  the  nation. 

Some  few  detracton  see  mm  as  a  Clog- 
homesque  character. 

But  almost  everyone  sees  him  as  a  color- 
ful polltlcisji.  ever  willing  to  express  hlmjself 
and  flight  rather  than  sidestep  Issues  of  the 
day. 

»Ki.  third  ramation    as  to  tne  nrei  m  «»»j      w.uu^,»v  — ,.aa» ^ . -     -•  what  you  probably  haven't  heard  him  de- 

^.  r^^tS^'oran^Jmmatum-  On<i     re«  In  such  negotiation*.  Just  as  Incr^-ed      ^^Ibed  i  Is  a  World  War  I  hero.  Pred  Hard- 

«aln^d^J^i^n"aSedX  reciprocal     Communist  Inflltra^on.  could  and  probabiv      ..._    ..    .. «...-  w.„. 

^S^^ilri  by  North  Vietnam  in  the     would  le«l  to  a  sfp-up  la  th.  war. 

'  .  .-_ i..__4mw   *ViA    PkBiiBa  ^rmm    vaMl*    t-tWT    TEAM 


»on  said  hie  concern  was  that  North  Vietnam 
might  "make  use  of  such  acUon  by  us  to 
improve  Its  military  position."  But  he  did 
not  limit  himself  to  this  concern  In  making 
a  counterpropoeal  that  seemed  a  step  forward 


teers  afUr  casualties  had  all  but  wiped  out 
<rfllcer  and  non-com  leadership  of  the  pla- 
toons In  his  Immediate  area. 

PrlvaU  Ervln  belonged  to  Coanpany  I  of 
the  28th  Infantry  of  the  First  EMvlalon,  which 
Oeneral  Perahlng  hod  placed  at  the  hinge  of 


South  to  accompany  the  bombing  halt  in  the  the  outlook  li  for  continued  deadlock.  fur- 
North.  But.  in  return,  he  asked  North  Viet-       ■               ^  '--  •"-'"- — '  "'  -  •"•"•** 

nam   not   only   to   halt   Its   own   manpower 

buUd-up  In  the  South,  but  to  stop  all  Infll- 

tratloQ  of  mstcflel.  ThU  amounted  to  seek-  ~-^^^^^^-~— 

ing    through    a    bombing    pause   what    tbe 

bombing  Itself  had  faUed  to  achieve:  a  halt  -       j.     .  p,-£l,.   Scutor  Smm  J.  ErnM, 

in  infil^uon.  And  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  ■"  "««'  rromte.   .tchuh  umm^  «.          — , 


as  Prime  Minister  WUson  pointed  out  at  the 
tune,  It  meant  they  would  be  leaving  per- 
h^M  100.000  North  Vietnamese  (troops)  at 
risk  m  the  South,  denuded  of  necessary  sup- 
pUes." 

Mr.  WUson.  in  oootact  with  Hanoi  through 
PremlM-  Koeygln'a  London  visit,  felt  that  a 
further  extension  of  the  pau»e  by  Washing- 
ton and  a  secret  pledge  by  Hanoi  of  almost 
any  reciprocal  military  move  would  permit 
negotiations  to  be  engaged.  Neither  Wash- 
ington nor  Hanoi  was  willing  to  make  tbe 
first  move  to  activate  such  a  deal  and  tb» 
bombing  resumed.  But  thU  concept  stUl 
offers  ths  best  chance  to  get  peace  talks 
going. 

Other  United  States  proposals  apparently 
were  mad*  during  the  meetings  In  Moscow 
early  this  year  between  an  American  and  a 
North  Vietnamese  diplomat.  But  this  first 
sustained  series  of  secret  contacts  led  no- 
where because  Hanoi's  representative  was 
only  prepared  to  Usten,  not  talk,  prior  to  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing.  And  aU  thf  American 
messages,  including  an  Inquiry  ab(9ut  the 
agenda  for  a  conference,  seemed  designed 
to  Induce  Hanoi  either  to  talk  while  the 
bombing  went  on  or  to  agree  In  advance  to 
pay  a  miHtary  price  In  the  South  in  return 
for  suspension  of  the  bombing 


Jr,  WorU  Wir  I  Hen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

OV  HOKTM  caaoLDt* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Mag  1.  2967 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
senior  Senktor  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Sam  J.  EiviN.  Ji..  la  known 
and  respected  throtighout  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Nation  as  a  distinguished 
statesman  and  a  fine  Christian  gentle- 
man. HlB  devotion  to  constitutional 
principles  and  the  attention  which  he 
gives  to  the  problems  of  th«  people  of  his 
great  State  have  earned  for  Senator 
Eavnf  a  imlque  place  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina. 

Sam  J.  ERVDf,  Ji.  Is  a  strong  but  modest 
man.  While  everyone  la  familiar  with 
his  outstanding  record  as  judge,  Member 
of   the  House   of  Representatives,  and 


^ _  XJ3.  Senator,  there  is  another  phase  of 

WashlngtoQ  Is  suspicious  that  North  Viet-     the  life  and  character  of  Sam  J.  Ervik.  J«.. 
far  mors  interested  In  halting  tbe     which,  due  to  his  natural  modesty.  Is  not 


bombing  than  in  genuinely  negotiating  and 
would  drag  out  any  Ulka  to  gain  a  mlUtary 
advantage.  No  one  forgets  Korea,  wbere 
fighting  went  oo  for  two  year*  during  the 
Panmxinjcmi  talks. 

These  concerns  are  legitimate.  But  there 
are  other  ways  to  aatlafy  them  than  to  Insist 
that  Hanoi  back  down  tlr»t  on  Its  two-yeax 
refusal  to  talk  while  being  bomhed. 


too  well  known. 

I  refer  to  his  magnificent  record  as  a 
aoldier  In  World  War  L 

Sam  J.  Eiwm.  Ja..  wa«  a  hero  In  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  In  that  great 
conflict  An  article  which  appeared  in 
tha  April  2«.  1991.  edlUon  of  the  Ob- 
server-News-Enterprlsc  at  Newton.  N.C., 


had  not  been  killed  or  wounded. 

It  was  during  the  first  day's  fight  neor 
Solsaons  that  part  of  the  26th  Infantry  was 
halted  by  machine  gun  fire  from  an  emplace- 
ment about  100  yards  ahead  of  Its  position. 
That  was  Che  situation  when  the  future 
North  Carolina  Senator  asked  for  volunteers 
to  help  silence  the  enemy  gun. 

He  got  four  or  five.  One  of  them.  Private 
Dewey  Price  of  Georgia,  would  later  provide 
the  War  Departznent  with  an  affidavit  that 
resulted  In  the  awarding  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  to  Private  Ervln  for  leadership 
and  bravery  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Those  reepondlng.  said  Price,  were  Corporal 
ArUe  C.  Oppenhelmer,  Bugler  Keou^.  a 
yoting  soldier  from  Wisconsin,  Price  him- 
self, and  possibly  one  or  two  others.  After 
ruahlng  forward  through  intense  fire,  the 
survivors  of  the  group  reached  the  machine 
gun.  Price  described  the  action  as  follows ; 

"Keough  was  mortally  wounded,  the  young 
soldier  from  Wlsconaln  was  killed,  and  Op- 
penhelmer. Ervln  and  this  affiant  continued 
forward.  Ervln  was  hit  by  a  shell  fragment 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  machine  gun 
pit  and  was  knocked  down.  Oppenhelmer  and 
this  affiant  reached  the  machine  gun.  kUled 
tta  crew,  and  seized  the  gun.  We  then  went 
back  to  Ervln  and  bandaged  up  his  Wound 
in  order  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  and  wanted 
to  carry  him  back  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  he 
refused  to  be  assisted  and  told  us  to  go  back 
and  Join  the  othw  soldiers  If  we  could. 

"It  was  only  due  to  Ervln's  initiative  and 
gallantry  that  ths  gun  was  captured. 
Throughout  the  engagement  he  directed  tbe 
fire  upon  the  machine  gun,  and  after  being 
vrounded  urged  the  affiant  and  Oppenhelmer 
to  capture  the  gun.  and  showed  himself  ab- 
solutely unmindful  of  his  own  safely. 
Though  wounded  so  severely  he  was  unable 
to  walk,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  rear,  but 
crawled  back  and  organized  an  advanced  au- 
tomatic n{le  poet  where  he  remained  on  duty 
until  all  danger  of  a  hostile  counter  attack 
was  over."* 
The  capture  of  the  machine  gim  had  been 
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observed  by  and  Lt.  Samuel  Parker  of  the 
38th  Infantry  from  bis  position  beside  a  rock 
quarry  where  he  had  Just  helped  to  capture 
another  German  gun  emplacement.  In  de- 
scribing subsequent  action.  Lt.  Parker  said: 

"I  offered  to  have  Pvt.  Ervln  evacuated,  but 
he  repeatedly  insisted  that  he  be  allowed  to 
remain  imUl  after  any  counter-attack  had 
been  repeUed. . . . 

"Private  Ervln's  conduct  was  an  Inspira- 
tion to  the  other  men  in  this  advanced  posi- 
tion. He  was  courageous  and  loyal  and  ihowed 
absolute  disregard  for  his  own  personal  safety 
and  comfort.  He  performed  extraordinary 
service  above  and  beyond  tbe  line  of  duty." 

Ervln  had  been  wouxKled  two  months  pre- 
viously at  the  Battle  of  Cantagy.  the  first 
engagement  fought  by  American  troops  in 
World  War  I.  The  aath  Infantry  was  selected 
to  make  the  actual  attack  there  and  was  thus 
the  first  U.S.  regiment  to  "go  over  the  top." 

Ervln's  part  In  the  action  was  described  In 
the  battle's  general  orders  as  foUows:  "Pri- 
vate Samuel  J.  Ervln.  with  esceptlonal  cour- 
age and  perseverance,  led  a  carrying  party 
through  heavy  fire;  he  made  several  trips 
from  the  rear  to  the  front  until  wounded." 

Of  the  ist  Division,  of  which  Ervln's  com- 
pany was  a  part.  Oeneral  Pershing  was  to 
say:  "The  Coaunander  in  Chief  has  noted  in 
this  division  a  special  pride  of  service  and 
a  high  state  of  morale  never  broken  by  hard- 
ship nor  battle." 


Repabticaa  Appmated  to  Sc1h»oI  Board 

Seat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  MAaTLAWD 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  13.  19S7 
Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Spiro 
T.  Agnew  has  appointed  a  6S-year-old 
former  commander  of  the  tJ.S.  Army 
Field  Band  to  the  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty School  Board.  Lt.  Col.  Chester  E. 
Whiting.  USA,  retired.  Is  a  RepubUcan  of 
long  standing,  and  desen-es  this  recogni- 
tion. With  this  appointment  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Whiting  will  be  the  fourth  Re- 
publican on  the  seven-man  board.  Colo- 
nel Whiting's  years  with  the  public 
school  system  In  Massachusetts  and 
years  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Army  Band 
at  Port  Meade,  will  provide  him  with  the 
necessary  experience.  I  am  sure  his  ded- 
ication and  enthusiasm  will  prove  Itself 
again  as  he  takes  his  seat  on  the  school 
board.  I.  therefore,  place  the  newspaper 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  the  26th  of  April  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

REFTTBLtCAir    OTTS   SCHOOL    BOARD   SKAT 

A  6S-year-old  former  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Pleld  Band  was  named  yesterday 
to  tbe  Prince  George's  County  School  Board 
by  Gov.  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  This  action  gave  It 
a  Republican  majority  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  years. 

Lt.  Col.  Chester  E.  Whiting.  USA  (ret.) 
win  be  the  fourth  Republican  on  the  seven- 
man  board,  replacing  Democrat  Eugene  R. 
OBrieu.  The  appointment  become  effective 
May  1,  when  O'Brien's  term  expires. 

Reached  at  his  Laurel  home.  WhlUng  said 
that  be  did  not  expect  his  appointment  to 
result  In  any  poUcy  change. 

"So  far  as  I'm  concerned.'*  be  said,  "tbe 
school  iKMrd  la  totally  nocpartlaan.'*  Wblt- 
ing  said  that  be  was  "uufamUlar  with  tbe 


workings  of  tbe  Board"  and  would  "do  oMire 
watching  than  talking  for  a  while." 

Whiting's  slx-yeor  appohitment  was  an- 
nounced by  Agnew  along  with  ai  other 
school  board  appointments  throughout  the 
State.  Tb»  Governor  also  named  Dr.  Ram- 
say B.  Thomas  of  CatonsvUle  to  tbe  State 
Board  of  Education. 

WhlUng  reUred  from  the  Army  in  1900 
after  14  years  as  commanding  officer  and 
conductor  of  the  Field  Band,  which  he 
founded.  Earlier,  he  worked  for  13  years  in 
the  music  department  of  the  Maiden.  Mass., 
pubUc  school  system. 

His  name  was  among  the  list  of  recom- 
mended nominees  submitted  to  Agnew  by 
the  Republican  State  Central  Conunlttee. 

Whiting  has  composed  six  marches, 
among  them  the  "Colonel  Agnew  March." 
But  be  said  thst  the  Agnew  in  question  was 
a  former  wartime  coounsnder.  John  F. 
Agnew,  and  no  relation  to  tbe  Governor. 


WashinftoB  Post  SappoHs 
Pucatawaj  Park 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MABTUUn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  24,  19S7 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
very  pleased  to  see  the  Washington  Post 
express  editorially  its  support  for  our 
efforts  to  get  the  Senate  to  restore  the 
$2.7  million  for  Piscataway  Park  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  deleted 
from  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

We  have  long  enjoyed  the  support  of 
the  Washington  Post  for  the  cooperative 
effort  to  save  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  by  Federal  park  land  purchase 
matched  by  donated  land  and  scenic 
easements.  And.  for  this  continuing  sup- 
port, expressed  again  today  in  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Incredible  Blunder."  we 
salute  the  Washington  Post  for  Its  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted. 
I  insert  in  the  Appendix  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  May  2.  1967: 

iNCaSDIBLK    BLtrNDEB 

The  House  vote  to  deny  (3.7  miiuoo  for 
Piscataway  Park  may  prove  to  be  the  con- 
servation blunder  of  the  year.  This  park  de- 
signed to  protect  the  view  from  Motint  Ver- 
non and  preserve  the  Potomac  shoreline  in 
a  natural  state  Is  a  cooperative  venture. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  purchased  07 
acres  at  Mockley  Point  and,  under  the  co- 
operaUve  arrangement.  Is  obligated  to  pur- 
chase about  400  more.  To  round  out  the 
project  the  Accokeek  Foundation  has  pur- 
chased 151  acres  (with  more  to  be  added 
later)  and  nearly  300  private  land  owners 
have  donated  scenic  easements  covering 
more  than  1000  acres.  If  Congress  defaults, 
however,  theee  owners  will  be  released  from 
their  pledges,  beginning  In  August,  and  the 
park  wUl  soon  be  a  wUderness  df  subdivi- 
sions. 

This  park  was  planned  as  a  pilot  project 
m  the  use  of  Federal  and  foundation  funds 
and  private  easements  for  the  prot«ctlon  of 
essential  green  space.  The  private  part  of 
the  arrangement  has  been,  as  Representative 
Machen  pointed  out,  a  remarkable  success. 
Only  Congress  has  been  deUnquent  despite 
the  enactment  of  a  new  authorUatlon  bill 
for  the  park  last  year  and  tbe  President's 


declaration  that  It  la  "an  Integral  part  of 
our  program  for  the  be&utlficatlon  of  the 
Potomac  River  "  A  denial  of  funds  In  these 
circumstances  would  not  be  economy;  It 
would  be  unadulterated  stupidity.  Ttie  Senate 
has  an  obligation  to  restore  these  funds  if 
only  to  sa7e  the  vital  principle  of  coopera- 
tive effort  in  oonservlng  green  space. 


Re<bitoBd  OB  Thouffkt,  Faitk,  aad  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAsaACHuiMna 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  HEPRESE?«TATIVES 

Wednaday,  AjyrU  5, 1SS7 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  Bifr.  John 
Redmond,  famous  composer  and  writer 
of  many  outstanding  hit  songs,  and  many 
Inspirational  songs  of  faith,  has  In  his 
frequent  public  appearances  often  re- 
cited a  poem  he  wrote,  entitled  "Did  You 
Ever  Stop  To  Think." 

I  heard  him  offer  this  beautlTol  poem 
in  closing  a  fine  talk  he  gave  not  long 
ago.  It  impressed  his  audience  and  me 
so  deeply  that  I  thought  Members  of 
Congress  and  those  who  read  the  RecoRD 
might  find  it  Interesting  and  meaning- 
ful, as  I  did. 

Actually,  the  poem  has  no  name  so  far 
u  I  know,  and  I  thought  It  should  have 
a  name,  even  though  the  one  I  selected 
does  not  do  Justice  to  this  fine,  moving 
composition  that  touches  upon  the  most 
profound  aspects  of  existence  and  cre- 
ation. 

I  suppose  a  beautiful  lyrical  theme  like 
this  one.  touching  so  pointedly  on  faith, 
the  world  and  the  cosmos.  Is  deserving  of 
some  far  better  name,  but  after  all  It  Is 
the  contents  rather  than  the  label  that 
counts. 

The  thing  that  strikes  me  quite  forci- 
bly about  the  poem  Is  that  It  makes  one 
think.  Since  that  process  Is  usually  a 
lesson  and  a  reward,  reading  this  poem 
Is  no  exception. 

Throughout  the  history  of  man.  phi- 
losophers have  pondered  every  phase  of 
creation,  existence,  mortality  and  des- 
tiny, yet  these  questions  are  Imponder- 
able and  cannot  be  definitely  answered. 

They  are  not  susceptible  to  human 
definition.  They  cannot  be  assimied,  nor 
can  they  be  proved.  TTiey  must  be  felt 
in  the  heart.  Essentially,  they  rest  on 
faith  and  belief,  and  what  human  be- 
ings— man.  woman,  or  child — but  has 
felt  tbe  thoughts  that  Mr.  Redmond  so 
feelingly  expresses. 

Poet  or  peasant,  .savant,  solon.  scien- 
tist, artist — the  humblest,  as  well  as  the 
richest  and  most  exalted — have  experi- 
enced the  thoughts  in  Mr.  Redmond's 
couplets. 

They  may  present  different  concepts 
as  to  cause  and  effect.  They  may  inter- 
pret the  web  of  lile  and  the  wonders  of 
the  earth,  the  seas,  the  stars,  the  cosmos, 
and  the  universe  in  different  ways. 

But  every  being  has  confronted  them. 
Some  have  been  awed  by  them.  All  have 
realized  thiat  rational  man  does  not  have 
all  the  answers,  as  Mr.  Redmond  In  his 
gifted  way  has  suggested. 

In  these  days,  above  all,  I  think  It  la 
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time  for  all  of  ua  to  stop  and  think  about 
the  deep,  aobertng  problems  of  the 
human  race — the  prospects  of  survival. 
the  future  hopes  and  alms  of  man,  our 
liberties,  the  salvation  of  the  free  way  ot 
life,  and  our  long-time  total  ability,  let 
alone  our  will,  to  preserve  them. 

In  these  questions  there  are  surely 
things  to  think  about  profoundly  be- 
cause once  we  lose  our  liberties  and  our 
way  of  Ufe.  It  may  well  be  thousands  of 
years,  or  never,  that  they  can  be  recap- 
tured and  restored  to  the  human  race 
and  mankind. 

Yet,  in  our  faith,  in  our  Creator,  and 
In  our  country,  we  may  have  all  the  an- 
swers If  we  are  but  willing  to  strive  for 
them  and  be  worthy  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoRD,  I  Include  therein  Mr.  John 
Redmond's  beautiful  poem: 

Dm  Too  Evim  Stof  To  Think 
(Po«tn   of  John   Il«<lmocid) 
DM  you  VTsr  stop  to  UUnk 
Wli«a  you  look  up  M  tb«  aky 
The  woador  of  tiic  moon's  sten 
ADd  ttaiAfs  wltb  wings  to  fiy 

Did  rou  AVer  itop  to  Uitnk 

How  tb«T  ever  oome  About 

The  tningi  rou  UTe  with  avcry  day 

You  coul<ln't  Uve  without 

Sun  and  ■bowers,  belplog  flowers 
Work  their  w»7  up  ttaru  the  ground 
Or  a  falling  etar  on  ■  rolling  hlU 
When  vlnt«r  rolls  sround 

Ijook  around  jou  here  KAd  tbore 
Th««  are  bleaelngs  everywhere 
And  did  jou  ever  stop  to  think 

Ifoi  ter  away— Ther«  U  aoco 

Tou  can  tbank  every  day? 


Time  MatasM  IdsbHi  5  MillioB 
Aacricau  af  Mexicaa  DcKeat 


EXTBtSlOU  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAX.zroai4lA 
IK  THB  aOUSX  OP  REPRB3ENTATIVB8 

ThuTidav,  April  Z7.  1967 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mex- 
ican Afnerlcan  community  of  Los  Angeles 
was  shocked  by  the  recent  insulting  and 
distorted  article.  "Pocho's  Progress." 
which  appeared  in  the  April  38  Issue  of 
Time  magazine. 

I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  to 
leam  that  a  major  national  publication 
would  print  an  account  of  the  life  of  a 
people,  rich  in  heritage  and  culture,  by 
generalizing  from  an  unintelligent  ob- 
servation of  a  f«w  examples. 

The  article  la  replete  with  the  kind  of 
coded,  but  easily  Identified,  ethnic  slurs 
well-calculated  to  stir  latent  prejudice 
In  an  unsuspecting  reader — a  regrettable 
example  of  a  vicious  type  of  free-wheel- 
ing journalistic  license  unworthy  of  the 
high  standard  of  factual  reporting  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  any  reputable 
magazine. 

It  Is  an  Insult  to  more  than  4  millioo 
XJS.-bom  Americans  of  Mexican  deaoent, 
called  "Pocboa"  by  Time  magazine— a 
term  long  considered  most  derogatory 
and  degrading.  It  Is  degrading,  also,  to 
our  younger  generation  who  are  strug- 


gling to  Improve  their  condition  by  more 
active  participation  in  their  community 
affairs. 

Those  who  take  their  poeltioo  in  the 
Ufeetream  of  our  Nation,  raise  a  family, 
buy  a  home,  and  strive  for  an  education 
In  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
of  California  deeply  resent  being  brand- 
ed "Agrlngados"  by  Time  magazine  be- 
cause they  were  neatly  dressed  and  had 
"adapted  to  Anglo  style." 

And,  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
Insult  to  Mexico  and  to  the  "newly  ar- 
rived" from  our  great  Republic  to  the 
south  whom  Time  magazine  calls 
"Cholos."  the  most  Insulting  term  of  all. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Ttme  magazine 
caused  raised  eyebrows  lii  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  the  article  was  ftrst  brought  to 
my  attention.  ' 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Time 
magazine  would  call  Pvt.  Daniel  Feman- 
dei.  recently  awarded  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  poslhumouiily  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Would  Time  call  him  and 
his  fellow  American  soldiers  of  Mexican 
descent — those  17  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners and  the  many  who  died  for  their 
country  in  Europe,  the  Pacific.  Korea. 
and  Vietnam — "Pochos."  "Pachucos," 
"Cholos,"  <»  would  they  jfist  be  "Agrln- 
gados" because,  like  all  outer  Americans, 
they  were  fighting  in  tlie  uniform  ot 
their  country? 

The  bigotry  and  bias  of  the  writer  Is 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  article,  "Pochos 
Progress."  and  Is  an  affront  and  Insult 
to  persons  of  Mexican  descent  In  both 
Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes. 

I  realize  it  was  probably  written  by  a 
prejudiced  Individual  with  a  precon- 
ceived misconception  of  Mexican  culture. 
The  writer  also  could  h^ve  written  his 
article  In  the  "cantinas '■  which  he  de- 
scribes so  well,  but  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  the  second  largest  minority 
in  the  United  States  has  been  deeply  hurt 
by  Time  magazine's  atteivpt  to  perpetu- 
ate profound  misundersuinding  about 
the  Mexican-American  eonununlty.  Its 
culture.  Its  aspirations,  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  on  be- 
half of  some  5  million  Americans  of  Mex- 
ican descent,  I  urgentlj;  request  Time 
magazine  to  Issue  an  immediate  apology 
for  this  gratltlous  affront  and  calculated 
ethnic  slur  against  the  Spanish -speaking 
community  of  our  Southwestern  States. 

I  believe  such  action  Is  required  not 
only  In  the  interest  of  doihestic  harmony 
among  our  own  people.  t)ut  particularly 
because  of  the  unfortunate  effect  this 
article  may  well  have  on  'our  longstand- 
ing "good  neighbor"  reHatlonshlp  with 
the  dUiens  of  Mexico,  our  fellow  Amer- 
ican Republic  with  whopi  we  share  a 
common  border  nearly  2f)00  miles  long. 


A  Ward  Abaat  Utt  'Que  BUli 

SPEHCH 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WUCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPHPSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  Aprtt  tO,  DST 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Iwlsh  to  say  a  word  about  the  bills  tntro- 


duoed  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qunl.  which  would  substitute  block 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  administra- 
tion's elementary  and  aecondary'  school 
program. 
That  word  is  "disaster." 
As  one  who  long  has  been  working  for 
an  equitable  share  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  those  schoolchildren  who  chose 
to  attend  nonpublic  schools.  I  beUeve  the 
present  system,  enacted  by  Congress  In 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  provide*  a  practical  and  effec- 
tive— if  partial — answer  to  an  important 
national  problem. 

The  Quie  bills  would  destroy  that  ."ly.-!- 
tem  for  an  imtested.  untried  formula 
which  has  never  had  1  day  of  committee 
hearings.  Instead,  Its  proponents  amend 
It  on  the  run  from  day  to  day  In  order 
to  meet  the  growing  number  o(  legitimate 
criticisms  about  Its  effects.  Constant 
amending  has  given  the  Quie  bills  a  kind 
of  "now-you-aee-lt,  now-you-don't" 
quality. 

No  amount  of  manipulation,  however, 
can  obscure  the  wrecking-bar  approach 
which  this  proposal  would  take  to  the 
present  system — a  system  which  gener- 
ally has  proved  workable  and  effective  in 
providing  assistance  to  schoolchildren 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  school  they 
choose  to  attend. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  demonstrable 
benefits  under  the  present  program.  All 
schoolchildren  have  benefited  from  text- 
books and  library  resources.  Those  chil- 
dren In  greatest  need  have,  In  addition, 
been  able  to  obtain  such  services  as  reme- 
dial reading,  speech  therapy,  and  science 
education. 

The  Quie  bills  can  provide  no  assur- 
ance that  those  programs  could  or  would 
be  continued  under  a  formula  which 
would  channel  funds  through  the  State 
education  agencies.  Given  the  State  con- 
stitution in  Wisconsin  and  the  tradition- 
al views  of  State  education  authorities 
toward  the  nonpublic  schools,  thousands 
of  our  children  might  once  again  be  dis- 
inherited. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  similar 
situations  exist  tn  at  least  33  other  States 
ot  the  United  States. 

After  the  long  years  through  which 
many  have  fought  for  recognition  of  the 
rights  to  public  assistance  to  children  at- 
tending nonpubUc  schools,  the  setback 
implied  by  the  Quie  proposals  would  In- 
deed be  tragic. 

At  the  same  time,  in  fairness.  It  must 
tw  noted  that  the  Quie  proposals  contain 
a  provision  which  I  myself  have  long 
supported  and  on  which  I  have  authored 
legislation. 

Under  secUon  703(2)  of  the  Quie  bill 
of  April  20,  provisiCHi  is  made  for  giving 
the  use  of  laboratory,  audiovisual  and 
other  such  instructional  equipment  to 
non-puhlic-school  children  and  teachers. 
Ownership  would  remain  in  public  hands. 
My  bill,  H.R.  8203.  would  do  essentially 
the  same  thing  while  keeping  the  labora- 
tory and  s[>ecial  equipment  programs  un- 
der title  m  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  as  they  are  now. 

HJl.  8203  is  deigned  to  close  the  "de- 
fense education  gap"  caused  by  the  fact 
that  public  schools  are  given  Federal 
grants  to  buy  such  equipment,  while  non- 
public schools  are  eligible  only  for  loam 
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of  10-year  duration  at  about  4  percent 
interest  annually. 

As  a  result  of  title  m  programs,  non- 
public-school  children  have  benefited 
from  less  than  2  percent  of  Federal  funds 
spent  In  this  area — and  that  in  loans 
only. 

They  have  been  seriously  shortchanged 
in  this  Important  area  of  defense-related 
education. 

Since  title  ni  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  lapses  in  1968,  however. 
it  now  seems  appropriate  to  provide  such 
equipment  to  all  schoolchildren  through 
an  amendment  to  title  n  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Although  the  Quie  bills  have  Included 
such  an  amendment,  there  are  no  assur- 
ances that  It  could  ever  be  implemented 
under  the  block-grants  approach. 

I  am.  therefore,  currently  preparing 
legislation  which  would  amend  title  n 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  to  add  laboratory,  audiovisual, 
and  other  special  instructional  equip- 
ment to  the  textbooks  and  library  re- 
sources which  already  may  be  provided  to 
both  public-  and  non-public-school  chil- 
dren. 

I  propose  to  offer  this  measure  as  an 
amendment  to  the  administration-sup- 
ported, committee  version  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  when 
that  legislation  Is  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  debate  and  a  vote. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  this  amendment  and 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  a  change 
designed  to  erase  an  ezistmg  inequity  In 
Federal  school  aids. 


Koreaa  UBdcrfroaad  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAUToufU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  a  Korean  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Kilsoo  Haan,  has  been  submittlnK 
Intelligence  Information  which  he  titles 
the  "Korean  Under^TOund  Report"  for 
a  great  many  years.  It  Is  slffntflcant  to 
note  that  Mr.  Haan  accurately  predicted 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  at 
the  start  of  World  War  n. 

Since  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  evalu- 
ate his  periodic  report*.  I  have  usually 
turned  them  over  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  consideration. 

Under  date  of  April  2.  Mr.  Haan  wrote 
me  the  following  letter: 

Sah    Jose,  Cauf.. 

April  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Chaklsb  S.  OtrassK. 
House  of  Repreaentatitxs. 
HouK  Committee  on  Armed  Servieeji, 
Washington,  D.C 

Di:as  Conoessmah  QtiBScm:  During  the 
pait  meveral  yeura  President  Johnson.  Secre- 
tary of  8tat«  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary  of 
E>erense  Robert  S,  McNamara  have  predicted 
the  Moscow-Peking  SpUt  and  based  on  thU 
premise  the  US  adopted  tb«  "Second  Stzlke 
Doctrine",  agreed  to  a  "No-In£pecUon"  test 
ban  treaty  and  even  went  as  far  to  urge 


the    NATO    alUea    to   help    BuHla    acalnst 

China. 

The  US  experte  on  China  and  the  ITS 
news  media  Joined  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
eon  Administration  and  played  It  up  to  the 
fullest.   Led   stop  fooUng  ourselves. 

However,  our  March  31,  1M7  report  to 
Secretary  McNamara  discloses  the  Informa- 
tion the  so-called  "Moscow -Peking  Spilt" 
was  the  brainchild  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  Pord  Foundation.  It  gave  birth 
in  1963  and  the  study  aqd  planning  com- 
pleted m  19SS. 

In  1962— the  Russians  and  the  Red 
Chinese  took  advantage  of  their  thinking 
and  are  exploiting  it  to  the  detriment  of 
US  security. 

Will  you  please  consider  pubU&hlng  this  re- 
port with  your  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNCKEssioNAL.  RrcoRo  for  all  members  of 
Congress  to  read?  If  you  do.  please  maU  me 
several  copies. 

I  thank  you. 
Aloha. 

Kilsoo  Haan. 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Haan's  request. 
I  submit  the  Underground  Report  re- 
ferred to  above  so  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  may  read  it.  The  report  fol- 
lows: 

Korean     UNDEaCBOtJNO     Rkpost     or     Makch 

31.    1997 
To  Secrcury  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
US.  cerUAed  mall  No.  610503. 
Submitted  by  Kilsoo  Haan. 
Information  Released  AprU  14.  1967. 

Prom  December  let  thru  4th,  1966.  the 
first  Pour-Power  MlUlary  Consultauve  Con- 
ference was  held  at  the  mlUtary  harbor  city 
of  Hon  Gal.  North  VIetaam.  The  repreeent- 
atlves  of  Red  China,  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam  approved  and  adc^ted  the  Soviet 
second  front  political  aiu]  military  strategy 
for  the  Middle  East  and  Northern  Africa. 
Soviet  General  S-  Sokolov  informed  the  con- 
ference members: 

1  Russia  has  a  plan— a  second  front  polit- 
ical and  miliury  strategy  which  soon  wtU  be 
put  Into  operation  In  the  Middle  Cast  and 
Northern  Africa.  Russia  hopes  to  correlate 
the  second  front  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

2.  Russia  has  put  Into  military  operation 
the  anti-submarine  warfare  space  satellite 
system  that  can  locate  as  well  as  destroy 
enemy  Polaris  and  other  submarines  day  or 
night  under  any  weather  condition. 

At  the  conference  the  North  Korean  offi- 
cials urged  that  the  poUcy  of  continuing  the 
Sino-.Sovlet  Spilt  be  ended.  In  reply  Gen- 
eral Sokolov  reminded  the  conference  mem- 
ben  that  the  Moecow-Peklng  Split  strategy, 
which  was  adopted  In  1962.  has  immeasur- 
ably benefited  the  Communist  camp.  It  has 
loosened  the  Imperialists'  trade  restricClons 
on  strategic  items  as  well  as  eroded  the 
American  nuclear  defense  weapon  system. 
He  furt.her  declared;  "Our  camp  should  esca- 
late the  Moecow-Peklng  Split  and  at  this  pe- 
riod of  war  In  Vietnam,  we  must  exploit 
President  Johnson's  readiness  to  negotiate 
for  peace.  We  can  take  advantage  of  this 
period  in  binding  the  Middle  East  and  North- 
east Africa  to  Vietnam  by  working  for  the 
control  of  the  Red  Sea  route  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  When  the  Red  Sea  comes  under  our 
supervision.  India  and  Indonesia  cannot  re- 
main outside  of  the  Slno-Soriet  sphere  of 
influence." 

To  everyone's  surprise  General  Sokolov  in- 
formed them  that  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War  in  1953  the  CouncU  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Ford  Foundation  in  New 
York  Cfty  had  set  up  a  study  group  to  plan 
the  fracture  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  alliance  and 
to  foster  a  split  between  Moscow  and  Peking. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  John  UcCloy.  a 
two-year  study  was  made  by  Dean  Rusk.  Walt 
W.  Roetow,  John  D.  RockefeUer  m.  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  Averell  Harrlmaa  and  oom- 
pleted  It  in  1956. 


The  high  points  of  the  Soviet  evaluation 
of  this  study  revealed:  '"nie  Imperialistic 
American  ruling  class  believes  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  to  dominate  and  exploit 
all  of  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa.  Tht  clianoe  of  Soviet  hegenK>uy 
In  these  world  sectors  has  Improved  due  to 
the  Sino-Sovlet  alliance.  .  .  .  Economically. 
China  is  vulnerable  because  of  Russia's  In- 
ability to  give  the  much  needed  economic 
assistance.  Thit  InsuOciency  of  Soviet  aid 
wlU  force  a  serious  dissatisfaction  and 
eventually  may  lead  to  an  open  break.  Red 
China  must  seek  a  balance  if  it  wants  to  be- 
come a  military  power  in  Asia.  .  .  .  The  best 
way  to  promote  and  foster  the  Moscow- 
Peking  Split  is  to  Increase  the  free  world's 
political  and  economic  Isolation  of  Commu- 
nist China;  to  seek  and  agitate  the  historical- 
ly known  territorial  and  border  disputes:  to 
foster  Intra-party  rivalry  and  to  create  diplo- 
matic tension  via  the  road  to  coexistence 
between  America  and  Russia  agalxut  Red 
China." 

The  study  further  observed,  "There  Is  no 
substitute  for  an  AmerlcaA  poUcy  of  agility 
and  fiexlblllty  to  cause  the  split  of  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  alliance  while  the  Imperialist  America 
pours  Its  economic  and  military  aasLstance  to 
the  non -Communist  countries  la  Eurasia. 
Southeast  Asia,  t^e  Middle  East  and  Africa." 

General  Sokolov  predicted.  "Our  Increasing 
military  and  political  posture  will  soon  turn 
the  table  against  the  Anglo-American  camp. 
Eventually,  we  hope,  without  resorting  to  a 
nuclear  war,  we  may  force  America  Into  Isola- 
tion within  the  confines  of  Its  own 
hemisphere." 


Remarks  of  CoBp^ismaa  AltoB  Lcbbob 
at  ChriiteaiBC  of  \SJ&»  Cout  Guard 
CnHer  "Durable" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

aw    UAXTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVZS 

Tuaday,  May  2,  19S7 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day, April  29.  marked  another  red  letter 
day  for  the  UJ5.  Coast  Ouard  yard  in 
Baltimore,  the  christening  oX  the  Coast 
Ouard  cutter  Durable.  This  is  the  ninth 
of  the  new  class  of  slvlps  designed  by  the 
Coast  Guard  for  search  and  rescue  duty 
to  be  christened  and  launched  Powered 
by  two  2.500-horsepowcr  diesel  engines, 
this  210-foot,  twin-screw  ship  is  capable 
of  a  sustained  sea  speed  of  18  knots.  Of 
special  Interest  Is  the  fact  that  this  class 
of  ship  does  not  have  the  traditional 
smoke  stack.  Instead,  exliaust  gases  are 
discharged  from  the  stem.  Tt^is  allows  a 
much  larger  helicopter  landing  deck  for 
senicing  such  craft  while  on  long  range 
or  extended  search  missions. 

The  keel  was  laid  on  July  1,  1986.  and 
commissioning  Is  scheduled  for  early 
January  1968.  The  Durable  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  Eighth  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict and  will  replace  the  Legare  at  Free- 
port.  Her  home  port  will  be  Oalveston, 
Tex. 

The  welcoming  remarks  were  made  by 
Capt.  A.  B.  Engel,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  yard.  The  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  Adm.  Wlllard  J.  Smith, 
was  over  for  the  occasion  and  Introduced 
the  sponsor  and  presented  the  gift. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Alton  A.  Lennon,  the  wife  of  our 
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very  able  colleague,  was  the  spozuor  of 
the  cutter,  assisted  by  Mrs.  John  E. 
Campion,  the  matron  of  hoiwr. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
ceremony  and  to  say  a  few  words  In  be- 
half of  the  sjjcaker,  the  husband  of  the 
sponsor.  Congressman  Lekhor,  a  very 
valuable  member  of  our  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography. As  a  staunch  advocate  of  our 
Coast  Guard,  his  address  will  be  of  in- 
terest' to  aU  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and.  therefore,  I  am  inserting  it  for  their 
perusal: 

Wnift^Ff    or    Alton    Lennon.    Mkmbis    ov 

COKCKiSa,  CllBXSTVfINC-L.A17NCHIK0  OF  THK 

US.  C04ST  OT7AaD  CcTFia  "DtriABLK."  Cum- 
TTs  Bat,  Up.,  AnUL  ao.  1967 
Admiral    Smith — other    dUtingulBhed    of- 
fleer*  uid  mea  of  the  Coaat  Ouuxl — dlstlli- 
gulfthed  gueeU — IwUee  and  gentlemen. 

Mr*  l^nnnn — "KAy"  to  m&ny  of  you — 
and  I  will  always  remember  with  deepest 
gratitude  and  pride  our  part  In  this  clirUten- 
iDg -launching  ceremony.  I  miut  admit  X 
hare  shared  the  thrill  and  excitement  that 
baa  been  hers  ae  this  hour  approached. 

ITpcui  my  assignment — In  January,  1967 — 
to  the  Cocnmittee  on  Merchant  and  Fisheries 
—my  first  request  was  chat  I  be  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommltt«e. 
Since  that  time — It  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  and  pHrUege  to  work  with  and  to 
assist  m  every  way  I  could  those  who  have 
the  rMponslbiUty  (or  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  the  Coast  Guard.  I  have  sought 
determinedly  that  our  Coast  Guard  have 
tbe  premier  meana  and  equipment  for  Its 
vital  role  of  protection  and  defense. 

TTje  launchtnj  of  the  Durable  is — there- 
fore— a  great  thrill  to  me — because  I  know 
the  significant  need  for  this  ship — and  others 
like  her — to  perform  the  important  mission 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Tbe  Durable  U  tbe  third  In  a  series  of  five 
medium  endurance  class  cutters  scheduled 
for  construction  here  at  the  Coast  Guard 
yard.  She  will  be  commissioned  In  January 
next  year  and  Is  to  have  a  crew  of  M  men. 
This  aiO-foot  cutter  has  the  latest  elec- 
tronic navigation  and  communication  equip- 
ment—and wUl  afford  her  crew  modem  and 
comfortable  living  quarters — complete  with 
alrcoDdltlonlng— w&U  to  wall  carpeting — 
and  oU  paintings!  As  we  observe — there  is  a 
helicopter  flight  deck  located  aft — which  will 
aid  Inmieasurably  In  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations. The  Durable  Is  then — a  combina- 
tion of  the  newest  Innovations  in  UveabUlty 
and  servloeabllUy. 

The  Durable  Is  designed  prlmarUy  for 
search  and  rescue  work — and  secondarily  for 
law  enforcement.  Her  area  of  operations  wtU 
also  Include — policing  coastal   marine  traf- 

flo occanographlc    and    marine    research — 

patrolling  and  guarding  our  shores  against 
inflltratloo  or  challenges  to  our  fishing  and 
national  interests. 

Tbe  Coast  Guard  has  many  missions  In 
peacetime  and  in  wartime.  The  valiant  men 
of  the  Coast  Guard — whose  motto  Is  Semper 
ParattLs — are  alicays  ready  to  risk  their  Uvea 
to  save  others  and  to  protect  our  country 
In  peacetime  and  wartime  emergencies. 

Our  Coast  Guard  Is  doing  an  invaluable 
Job  In  Vietnam  Their  versatile  vessels  are 
suited  for  patrol  duty  in  tbe  area  waters — 
and  for  blockading  tbe  Viet  Cong  supply 
boats  and  bargee. 

As  we  launch  the  Durable  today — we  are 
acutely  aware  that  she  may  have  a  future 
combat  role  for  the  service  of  our  Nation 
and  the  cause  of  freedom — yes — even  tbe 
Vietnam  conflict. 

This  posslblUty  leads  our  tbougbts  to  the 
hope  that  the  name  of  this  vessel  Is  sym- 


bolic— that  we  seek  a  Durable — Arm— lasting 
— permainenc — and  enduring  peace. 

Our  Nation  desires  and  works  toward  an 
end  to  present  hoetUlUes  and  an  honorable 
— Durable  settlement.  Our  President  has 
repeatedly  stated  America's  intenUon  to 
work  ceaselessly  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 

As  the  SBATO  Oolmcl^  recently  affirmed — 
aggression  Increases  U^  danger  to  free 
societies   everywhere. 

We  are  determined  to  uphold  our  firm 
ccnnmltment  to  the  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia — to  halt  the  advance  of  aggressive  world 
communism — and  to  defend  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

We  must  continue-to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  proud  of  tbe  freedom  we 
have  obUlned — and  that  w«  «re  determined 
that  those  to  whom  we  are  CMnmltted  will 
have  the  same  privilege  and  the  right  to 
shape  their  destiny.  : 

Those  In  our  country  !who  preach  discord 
and  demagoguery  do  a  Igrave  disservice  to 
the  policy  objectives  of  their  Government. 
The  draft  card  burners  get  the  headlines — 
and  not  enough  is  said  about  those  who 
sacrifice — and  those  responsible — solid  cltl- 
sens  who  endorse  and  support  their  country's 
policies.  Our  brave  men  of  the  Coast  Guard — 
and  other  services  on  tbe  Vietnam  front — 
believe  it  is  worth  the  price  to  defend  this 
Natloa — and  our  allies  In  the  cause  of  prin- 
ciple—commitment— and  freedom. 

Plrm  containment  is  our  obJecUve — It  in- 
creases the  chance  that  tie  Communist  world 
will  generate  co-opersUt^  In  peace.  Our  ac- 
tion In  the  Vietnam  ares,  is  defeating  expan- 
slonUt  ambition — for  the  aggressive  forcee 
have  received  the  mesftage  that  the  United 
States  does  not  Ignore  her  commitments. 

Our  presence  In  Vietnam  Is  JusUfied — we 
are  tbere — but  let  there  be  no  doubt  that 
the  American  people — as  a  majority — perse- 
vere toward  honorable  negotiations.  Our  ef- 
forts are  dedicated  to  a  Durable  victory— and 
to  International  Justice  and  peace. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  parUdpate  In  this 
significant  occasion — and  1  would  offer  a 
prayer  of  godspeed  for  all  who  have  had  a 
part  In  the  planning  and  construction  of 
this  vessel — for  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
our  Coast  Guard  service — and  for  the  future 
crews  who  wUl  man  the  Durable, 
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Mr.  WOLFF-  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
my  mail  contained  a  report  of  a  project 
that  Is  being  carried  out  In  the  "other 
war"  in  Vietnam  that  I  believe  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  matter  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  concerned  constituent, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Greenhut,  ^hoee  aon.  Jeffery. 
tmd  served  in  South  (Vietnam  and  was 
privileged  to  meet  and  work  with  the 
Orphanage  C<»nmlttee  of  the  Combined 
XnteUlgenoe  Center,  Vietnam;  and  the 
Hoi  Due  Anh  Orphanage  located  In 
Saigon.  The  gallant  men  of  this  com- 
mittee which  was  Initiated  in  November 
of  196S. 

Hope,  light,  and  promise  has  been 
brought  Into  the  eyes  of  ttie  innocent 
victims  of  this  tragic  conflict.  Children 


who  were  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  pov- 
erty, disease,  hunger,  and  anguish  have 
been  reached  by  this  combined  com- 
mittee of  servicemen  who  in  their  off- 
duty  hours  have  directed  their  efforts  to 
obtain  contributions  of  the  basic  neces- 
sities such  as  food,  clotting,  medical 
attention,  and  elementary  school  educa- 
tion needs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  a  cc^iy  of  remarlcs  from  the 
January  1967  report  by  the  committee 
and  also  a  c<H)y  of  a  letter  from  Capt. 
Charles  Wilson.  U-6.  Army,  to  Mrs. 
Qreenhut.  as  well  as  portions  of  a  Janu- 
ary report  of  the  committee's  activities. 

I  am  sure  aU  will  agree  that  the  spirit 
carried  out  here  by  our  men  goes  above 
and  beyond  the  call  and  expresses  the 
true  nature  of  an  American's  deep  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man. 

The  letter  and  report  follow: 

SSIOOH, 
February  t,  1967. 
Mr.  PBZDCftlCK  W.  OmSKMBUT, 

Great  Neck,  LJ..  N.r, 

Dua  Ms.  OsxEKBtrr:  Many  thanks  to  you 
on  behalf  at  the  Orphanage  Oommlttee  snd 
the  chUdren  of  Hd  Due  Anh  for  your  recent 
gifts  of  medicine  and  your  earlier  gift  pack- 
ages. You  may  be  sxire  that  your  donatlorut 
an  being  put  to  good  use  by  E>r.  Paul  Rlek- 
hof,  the  Army  doctor  who  takes  care  of  our 
kids  in  his  off-duty  time.  I'm  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  that  since  Dr.  Relkbof  began 
his  cUnlo  at  Hoi  Due  Anh  In  November  1966. 
health  standards  have  Improved  lOC^  and 
infant  mortality  has  been  eliminated.  An- 
other Indication  of  the  Doct-cr's  success  has 
been  the  declining  cost  of  outside  medical 
care  for  the  chUdren.  In  November,  the  home 
spent  about  IVN  20.000  (»170.00)  on  hospi- 
talisation of  children,  in  December  $VN 
10,000,  but  m  Jantuiry.  no  children  were 
hospitalised. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  other  areas  as 
well.  We  are  in  the  process  of  ordering  two 
Maytag  washers  for  the  orphanage,  and  an 
EngUsh  agency,  the  Oxford  Committee  to 
Alleviate  Famine  (OXPAM)  has  offered  to 
cooperate  In  the  installation  of  toilet  and 
shower  facillUee.  And.  since  morale  is  also 
an  lmi>ortant  factor  In  taking  care  of  our 
kids,  we  also  staged  a  "Tet"  perty  (Buddhist 
New  Tear)  last  week  (which,  Incidentally. 
was  oovered  by  Huntley-Brlnkley)  and  man- 
aged to  sectd  60  orphans  to  the  German  Na- 
tional Circiis.  which  recently  appeared  here. 
So.  though  the  progress  has  not  always  been 
dramatic.  It  hsa  at  least  been  ecmstant — and 
prospects  for  the  future  are  bright. 

X  Bzn  enclosing  here  a  couple  of  phoio- 
graphfl  of  our  children  and  their  home  which 
I  hope  you  will  find  Interesting.  Ag&lD.  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  continuing  Interest 
and  support. 

Slncortfy. 

Capt.  CaAKLsa  W.  Watsoh, 
Secretary  Treasurer,  Orphanage  Committee. 

Saioon. 
Janvnry  19$7. 
Greetingt: 

In  behalf  of  the  youngsters  at  the  Hoi  Due 
Anh  Orphanage  located  In  Saigon  and  the 
Orphanage  Committee  of  the  Combined  In- 
telligence Center,  Vietnam,  I  thank  you  for 
your  interest  and  support  of  our  civic  action 
program.  It  Is  through  your  Rupport  that  we 
are  able  to  aid  these  unfortunate  children. 

The  enclosed  folio  of  photography  was 
taken  In  November  1966  to  Introduce  to  you 
the  children  and  facilities  at  Hoi  Due  Anh- 
Our  intent  is  to  present  an  accurate  and  in- 
formaUve  picture  of  conditions  at  the  Or- 
phanags  and  to  txt^eaa  our  gratitude  for 
your   concern.   Of   course,   it   Is    Impossible 
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to  acknowledge  each  individual  donation  but 
we  hope  that  you  will  recognise  the  need 
that  is  present  and  obeerve  the  good  that  Is 
being  done.  Collectively,  your  contributions 
are  drawing  these  youngsters  from  severe 
poverty,  disease,  hunger  and  anguish.  With- 
out question,  your  response  has  saved  the 
lives  of  many  of  these  chUdren. 

The  program  to  aid  the  Orphanage  was 
Initiated  In  November  1066  by  personnel  of 
the  Combined  InteUlgence  Center.  Vietnam 
iCICVl-  A  conunlttee  of  volunteers  was 
formed  to  direct  the  effort  and  obtain  con- 
tributions from  men  at  the  Center.  Our  ob- 
jective Is  to  provide  the  children  with  the 
basic  necessities  to  Include  food,  clothing, 
medical  attention  and  elementary  school 
education.  Prom  November  1966  to  November 
1966  personnel  at  the  Center  have  donated 
«6,000.  We  have  received  an  additional  (2.000 
through  donations  from  the  States.  Until 
recently,  the  money  has  been  used  exclusively 
to  purchase  the  food  for  360  hungry  young- 
sters. Churches,  corporations,  school  chil- 
dren and  private  Individuals  In  the  States 
have  been  more  than  generous  In  providing 
clothes  for  the  children  at  the  Orphanage. 
The  yoimgsters  now  are  decently.  If  not  uni- 
formly, dressed. 

We  have  initiated  a  program  to  provide 
more  adequtae  medical  attention.  We  have 
established  an  Infirmary  at  the  Orphanage 
and  a  U.S.  military  doctor  attempts  to  care 
for  tbe  entire  360  children.  SeveraJ  medical 
foundations,  to  Include  the  World  Medical 
Relief  Foundation  of  Detroit.  Michigan,  and 
the  Direct  Medical  Relief  Foundation  of 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  are  providing  us 
with  medical  supplies  and  equipment.  In 
conjunction  with  Increased  medical  atten- 
tion, a  VB.  civilian  contracting  firm  (Plsh- 
t>ack  6t  Moore.  New  York)  has  offered  to 
"update"  the  plumbing  and  electrical  fa- 
cilities. The  project  wll  Include  removing  all 
present  plumbing  and  electrical  systems  and 
replacing  them  with  new.  Prom  the  photog- 
raphy you  wUl  see  that  conditions  are  most 
prtmlUve  and  a  severe  detriment  to  the 
children's  health. 

In  January  1967  we  kicked  off  a  campaign 
to  establish  a  small  library  at  the  Orphanage 
to  further  the  educational  program.  On  31 
January,  the  Center  will  sponsor  a  party  to 
celebrate  "TET",  the  Vietnamese  New  Year, 
and  to  Inaugurate  the  opening  of  the  li- 
brary. We  have  purchased  over  300  basic 
readers  and  elementary  teits.  The  children 
will  be  entertained  by  an  Air  Force  Band. 
cartoon  movlea.  gifts  and  ice  cream.  It  should 
be  a  Joyotu  affair  and  one  that  will  certainly 
be  meaningful  to  the  chUdren. 

So,  In  a  nutobell.  that  is  our  CICV  Civic 
Action  Program;  you  are  and  have  been  a 
port  of  It.  The  conflagration  in  Vietnam  will 
not  be  won  with  guns  alone.  We  must  help 
these  people  and  teach  them  to  help  them- 
selves. Ths  Combined  Intelligence  Center  is 
directing  aid  to  Hoi  Due  Anh  because  we  b«- 
Ueve  that  with  an  educated  and  Informed 
younger  generation.  Vietnam  will  surely 
become  a  responsible  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  Free  World  Nations. 

Our  program  is  only  one  of  many.  But  it 
Is  worthwhile  and  extremely  gratifying.  We 
are  supporting  a  wonderful  crew  of  young- 
sters and  are  proud  to  claim  them  as  our 
own. 

We  Invite  your  questions,  suggestions, 
criticisms  and  continued  suppcnt.  Please  ad- 
dress correspondence  to:  The  Orphanage 
Committee.  Headquarters  MACV  (CICV) , 
APO  San  Francisco  06307. 

You  may  expect  a  prompt  and  etmildered 
reply. 

CordlaUy, 

Ths  Obthahaos  CoMunrKB. 
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Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  a  receipt 
article  on  "Regionalism,"  by  Mr.  Bill 
Kennedy,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  distinguishes  clearly  the 
often  misunderstood  dlfTerences  between 
regionalism  and  sectionalism.  As  the 
article,  whicli  appeared  in  the  aruiual 
Capltaland  edition  of  the  newspaper, 
points  out,  the  concept  of  sectionalism 
has  been  construed  as  negative — pitting 
one  section  of  the  country  against  an- 
other. This  feeling  or  attitude.  I  believe, 
has  unfortunately  been  related  to  the 
meaning  of  regionalism,  thereby  seriously 
impairing  the  beneficial  contributions 
that  can  be  made  toward  i&conomic,  so- 
cial and  political  development  of  a  region. 

I  recommend  highly  the  reading  of 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  and  all  other 
readers  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows; 
Regionalism  :  A  WoBin  or  FkACMcwTS  Moves 
CLoeiK  TOGR-BBa 
(By  BUI  Kennedy) 

Regionalism  is  as  old  as  the  first  settle- 
ment of  men.  It  Is  a  coming  together  to  cope 
with  common  problems  In  a  communal  way. 

With  something  so  simple  to  understand  tt 
Is  disappointing  to  discover  that  It  really 
isn't  that  simple,  at  least  not  when  the  plan- 
ners bring  out  the  complexities. 

Two  of  the  most  renowned  experts  on  the 
subject,  for  example,  can  not  even  agree 
whether  It  is  ultimately  limiting  or  whether 
It  offers  the  most  extraordinary  kind  of 
promise. 

But  whether  anyone  can  agree  on  its  ulti- 
mate meaning  or  not.  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  it  Is  an  Important  fact  of  modem  life. 
It  may  be,  as  one  theorist  puts  it,  merely 
"a  Rtat«  of  mind,"  or  it  may  be  as  actual 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  or  the 
European  Common  Market,  or  the  idea  be- 
hind the  central  location  of  the  Mscy-Sears 
complex  of  stores  in  Colonic — an  awareness 
that  this  is  a  multiplex  conununity  we  live  In. 

In  writing  of  regionalism.  Irving  Howards 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  points  to 
the  concept  of  "sectionalism" — a  negative  de- 
velopment In  American  history  which  pitted 
one  section  of  the  country  against  another — 
the  split  between  the  North  and  South  being 
the  ultimate  evil  of  such  division  of  interests. 

AMAZZNO   RESDLXENCS 

The  historian  Donald  Davidson  wrote  that 
"Sectionalism  in  the  United  States  is  the 
tendency  of  groups  of  states,  bound  in  physi- 
cal oontlgulty  and  Joined  by  social  and  eco- 
nomic ties,  to  think  more  or  less  In  common 
and  upon  occasion,  to  act  in  common."  Vio- 
lence, suspicion,  competition  and  the  pitting 
of  section  against  section  stood  out  as  dis- 
tinctive features  of  sectionalism  in  the  early 
history  of  the  nation,  but  Howards  points  out 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  "Illustrate  the  nation's  amas- 
Ing  resilience  and  the  ability  of  Its  people 
ultimately  to  work  out  sectional  differences 
and  achieve  puxigrees." 

Sectionalism  declined  as  a  major  factor  In 
American  life,  to  be  eventually  replaced  by 
regionalism.  But  again,  the  ambiguities  ct 


such  an  abstract  concept  is  a  bugaboo  for 
people  who  like  to  keep  things  simple.  Tbe 
specialists  can  barely  agree  on  what  the  dif- 
ference Is  between  a  "r^on"  and  a  "sec- 
tion." though  there  Is  a  kind  of  agreement 
that  tbe  secUon  embraces  tbe  region  rather 
than  the  reverse. 

But  while  there  is  this  similarity,  there  Is 
also  a  great  difference  between  the  concepts. 
VThlle  sectionalism  is  negative  reglonaUsm 
is  associated,  says  the  historian  Vemoo 
Carttensen.  with  national  unit;  and  the  idea 
that  the  region  Is  the  component  part  of 
tbe  whole — that  It  contributes  to  Its  total 
Integration. 

Consider  some  of  these  definitions  of  tbm 
concept: 

W.  Brook  Craves.  In  his  work  "American 
Intergovernmental  Relations"  writes :  Re- 
glonalicm  is  a  "means  of  territorial  decen- 
trallcatlon  of  power  within  a  state."  He 
then  dlfTerentiates  between  "compulsory"  re- 
gionalism, such  as  the  Federally -imposed 
TVA,  and  the  "voluntary"  regionalism  such 
as  interstate  compacts,  for  example  the 
Interstate  Commission  On  The  Delaware 
River  Basin. 

A   DDAL    HATtTKX 

Thus  regionalism  baa  a  dual  kind  of  na- 
ture— sometimes  imposed  from  above,  some- 
times a  merger  of  equals,  or  of  the  equally 
concerned.  Whatever  it  is.  It  is  not  con- 
tained nor  does  It  arise  merely  from  within 
specific  political  boundaries.  And  so  to  better 
understand  tbe  concept  consider  Felix 
Frankfurter's  definition : 

".  .  .  regionalism  is  not  just  another  name 
for  the  political  device  of  decentralisation.  It 
la  not  a  delegauon  of  authority  from  above. 
Regionalism  is  a  recogniUon  of  the  Intract- 
able diversities  among  men.  diversities  portly 
shaped  by  nature  no  less  derived  from  tbe 
different  reactions  of  men  to  nature." 

Some  or  us  may  have  gotten  lost  again  in 
Justice  Frankfurter's  abstractions.  Indeed, 
he  has  defined  something  so  broad  that  his 
definition  seems  merely  to  be  a  recognition 
of  something  so  obvious  that  ther«  la  no 
need  to  define  it — that  men  are  different,  and 
live  differently  from  place  to  place. 
VAKirmcs  or  esgidnalissc 

But.  this  is  the  sort  of  definition  that  Is 
needed  to  encompass  the  varieUee  of  region- 
alism, for  example,  that  grows  out  of  com- 
mon language,  religion  or  ethnic  society, 
or  out  of  a  particular  kind  of  geography,  or 
out  of  a  common  trade  area,  or  a  cocnmon 
kind  of  pursuit  such  as  farming,  or  a  partic- 
ular problem. 

In  the  iBtter  category  there  might  be 
grouped  towns.  vUlages  and  clUee  battling 
water  pollution,  whose  common  interest 
might  best  be  served  by  a  coUective  rather 
than  an  Individual  approach  to  solutions, 
such  as  a  massive  sewage  treatment  plant. 

And  not  to  be  underesUmatetMs  the  po- 
tential for  regionalism  to  be  enhanced  on 
the  basis  of  political  boundaries.  "Once  a 
political  boundary  la  dmwn."  wrote  John 
Oaus,  "human  Interests — political  ambi- 
tions, areas  of  common  services,  the  tax 
rates— adhere  to  it."  P«ople  see  themselves 
within  the  basis  of  given  twundarlee  and 
atucb  social,  cultural  and  geographic  fac- 
tors to  theee  boundaries. 

Howards  reported  a  case  in  r^ich  this  idea 
was  demonstrated — with  a  federal  decision 
to  designate  New  England  as  sn  "eco- 
nomic development  region"  under  the  Public 
Worits  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  "In  the  face  of  strong  pressures  to 
Include  portions  of  upper  New  York  State 
and  to  exclude  the  wealthy  areas  of  lower 
Connecticut."  Howard  wrote,  "it  was  de- 
dded  to  hold  to  the  traditional  political  Uses 
of  tbe  six  states." 
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wcTwma^  -Mwro  or  rmz  mind 
TbUA  does  reglon&lism  break  neatly  Into 
two  major  types — the  reglonalUm  of  exter- 
nal factors,  and  the  region allam  that  !■  In 
the  mlDd  of  the  people — that  mch  and  BVich 
iB  a  region  merely  because  people  think.  It  to. 
For  whatever  reason  regions  have  arisen 
In  the  past  and  continue  to  arise,  the  ^- 
proach  to  them  Is  ever  broadening.  The  man 
setting  out  lo  solve  the  problem  on  one 
square  of  a  cbeckerboard  finds  that  be  must 
Also  relate  to  the  other  squares. 

The  consequence  is  a  world  of  fragments 
XDovlng   ever   closer   together. 


Ymtum 


KKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  April  28.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  Friday.  April  M,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  address  a  group  of  people  in  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  and  I  chose  as  my  subject, 
our  commitment  In  Vietnam.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  should 
like  to  Include  the  speech  which  X  gave, 

Vhtnam 

So  many  people  have  spoken  and  written 
about  Viet  Nam  by  this  Ume.  that  there 
really  isn't  anything  new  that  anyone  can 
ssy  about  it,  Sxirely.  every  thing  that  can 
be  said,  has  been  said. 

But,  on  the  other  hsjod.  so  much  has  been 
said — and  so  much  of  what  baa  been  said 
has  been  so  wrong — that  perhaps  It  would 
be  helpful  to  Us  all  If  we  got  back  for  a  while 
to  flnt  principles  and  re-examined  our  basic 
thinking  on  the  subject. 

I  want  to  start  out  by  making  one  point 
perfectly  clear:  I  support — on  principle — the 
position  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  on 
VtetNam. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the  way 
the  war  la  being  conducted,  which  I  shall  go 
tnto  a  little  later.  I  feel  we  should  step  up 
our  military  effort  In  Viet  Nam.  not  decrease 
It.  I  believe  we  ahould  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  bring  thu  dismal  and  degrading 
war  to  a  quick  and  successful  ooDclualon. 

I  say  this  advisedly,  and  from  experience. 
I  hate  war  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  been  a 
soldier — I  have  seen  It  cloee  up — and  anyone 
who  has  had  that  experience  must  hate 
everything  about  war. 

I  wish  with  all  my  being  that  there  were 
an  easy,  cheap  and  honorable  way  to  get 
out  of  Viet  Nam.  There  simply  Is  no  such 
thing.  The  only  way  we  can  get  oxir  soldiers 
out  of  Viet  Nam  is  to  irin  our  way  out — 
fight  our  way  out — bomb  our   way  out. 

And — despite  all  the  agonized  protests  of 
the  peaceniks  and  the  bearded  pickets— I 
never  came  across  a  single  soldier  in  Viet 
Nam  who  did  not  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
this  point  of  view. 

1  Ulked  with  a  lot  of  our  fighting  men— 
from  General  WesOnoreland  to  the  cooks  in 
the  field  messes— the  whole  spectrum  of  our 
military  commitment.  They  all  hated  the  war. 
That's  natural  and  normal.  But  even  though 
they  hated  what  they  were  doing — every 
tingle  one  of  them  agreed  that  what  thej/ 
were  doing  waa  right  and  unavoidable. 
Everyone  to  whom  X  spoke  had  faith  In  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause,  and  In  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  victory. 

And— at  the  risk  of  sounding  Intolerant — 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  far  more  Inclined  to 
accept  their  testimony  than  to  accept  the 
testimony  of  a  bunch  o>r  bearded  pickets  In 
tront  of  liie  White  Bouse. 


My  view  on  Viet  Nam  la  t»ls. 
We  are  there  because  v'  bave  a  moral 
commitment  there  That's  point  one.  The 
United  States  of  America  Is  one  of  the  few 
nations  left  in  the  world  capable  of  feeling 
the  force  of  having  a  moral  commitment 
toward  those  weaker  than  ooirvelvea.  And  Z 
am  proud  of  that.  I  wouldn't  want  it  to  be 
any  other  way. 

If  we  were  (o  abandon  Vict  Nam  tomorrow 
we  would  find  ourselves  In  moral  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Our  influence 
for  the  good  would  be  destroyed  entirely.  No 
other  nation  could  ever  feel  again  that  they 
could  depend  upon  our  word  or  our  honor. 

But,  even  more  coihpeillng  Is  the  global 
reason  for  our  being  there. 

The  battle  against  Communist  tyranny  In 
Southeast  Asia — and  all  Asia — and  all  the 
world — is  being  fought  today  In  Viet  Nam. 
We  are  not  looking  for  temporary  results,  we 
are  looking  for  permanent  results.  We  are 
engaged  In  a  battle  to  stop  Chinese  Commu- 
nism Just  as  cold  as  we  ^ave  stopped  Rus- 
sian Communism  in  the  Western  world. 

If  you  think  back  to  all  the  areas  of  the 
world  where  Russian  Communism  was  a  liv- 
ing threat  to  our  own  security  and  resist- 
ance 20  years  ago.  and  think  objectively 
about  what  has  happened  since  that  time, 
you  have  to  admit  tbat^-wlth  all  lU  mani- 
fold and  manifest  faults— the  system  has 
wOT^ked. 

We  think  of  ourselvee  as  competitors  with 
Soviet  Russia  now.  but  the  old  gun-on-the- 
hlp  hostility  has  abated  and,  more  and  more. 
Communist  Russia  is  not  only  adopting  some 
Western  democratic  capitalistic  Ideas,  like 
the  profit  system,  but  It  Is  making  overtures 
to  find  ways  of  becoming  our  alUes  against 
the  menace  of  Red  China. 

We  have  faced  the  Russians  down  In  many 
areas — In  Oreece.  In  most  parts  of  Africa,  In 
Latin  America — and  in  strategic  parts  of  the 
Par  Bast  as  well.  It  Is  a  continuing  fight,  but 
we  are  winning.  We  are  even  winning  tn 
India— and  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  unlikely 
jriaceto  win. 

This  has  taken  a  full  twenty  years,  and  It 
wilt  take  many  years  more  before  we  can 
claim  victory,  but  I  feel  It  is  worth  It. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  full  endorsement  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  It  la  an  acknowl- 
edgement that — despite  Its  waste  and  Its 
frequent  foolishness — It  has  achieved  peace 
In  many  areas  of  our  troubled  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  now  using  the 
same  techniques  against  Red  Chli^  that  we 
have  used  against  Red  Russia.  Viet  Nam  Is 
not  an  Isolated  battle  ground.  It  happens 
to  be  the  place  where  we  have  drawn  a  line 
m  the  sand  and  have  said  we  will  not  retreat 
one  step  further.  It  happens  to  be  the  place 
where  we  have  decided  to  tight  tor  the  free- 
dom fif  the  entire  East.  It  may  take  us  an- 
other 20  years  to  achieve  the  political  im- 
potence of  Red  China — but  If  we  can  achieve 
this  without  creating  a  major  world  holo- 
caust. I  think  the  goal  Is  well  worth  the 
effort. 

One  thing  is  for  eure:  If  the  United  States 
were  to  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  abandon 
the  fight  we  would  unwillingly  and  helplessly 
witness  the  spread  of  Communist  despotism 
in  ever  wldeiUng  clrclea  throughout  all  Asia 
to  a  point  where  the  freedom  and  the  security 
of  the  entire  world  were  threatened.  If  we 
were  to  abandon  our  crusade  tn  Viet  Nam 
we  would  see  the  entire  balance  of  power  tilt 
Irrevocably  against  us. 

If  we  win  o\ir  struggle — and  I  am  sure 
we  shall  win — South  Viet  Nam  will  become 
a  successful  bastion  of  democracy  In  the 
Asiatic  orbit.  Just  as  South  Korea  has  be- 
come— and  we  dont  have  a  more  successful 
product  of  our  International  policy  of  Ideal- 
istic self-interest  than  South  Korea.  Or — I 
might  say.  than  the  prospect  of  what  lacs 
or  Thailand  might  become  with  a  little  more 
time. 

Sorely  we  have  learned  by  thla  time — In 
Boeh  bitter  ciassrooms  as  Munich  aiMl  Tal- 


ta— that  peace  oannot  be  bought  cheaply, 
and  whenever  we  attempt  to  btzy  peaoe  fool- 
ishly at  a  basement  bargain  price,  we  end 
up  by  paying  a  price  we  oannot  afford  to 

p»y- 

The  Issue  in  Viet  Nam  Is  further  muddled, 
in  my  opinion,  by  some  pec^e — ^many  of 
them  with  the  best  intentlonsJUi  the  world— 
who  talk  about  "peace"  and  "negtlatlona" 
as  If  they  meant  the  same  thing,  and  with- 
out any  reference  to  our  real  objectives  In 
Viet  Nam. 

If  our  only  aim  waa  peace — peace  at  any 
price — peace  in  our  time — peace  according 
to  the  Munich  formula — we  could  have  hod 
that  long  ago.  on  Hanoi's  terms — without 
sending  a  single  soldier  overseas. 

But.  to  argue  for  peace  without  reference 
to  our  ultimate  goals  is  to  show  a  complete 
lack  of  concern  for  the  safety  and  future  of 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam.  who  would 
certainly,  without  our  protection,  fall  prey 
to  the  Cooununlsts  and.  after  them.  aU 
Southwest  Asia  would  fall  In  the  same  way. 
We  hear  a  lot  about  negotiation  and  com- 
promise these  days — but  those  who  do  the 
talking  never  specify  with  vihom  we  should 
be  negotiating,  or  what  kind  at  oompramlse 
we  should  t>e  willing  to  make. 

Now.  really,  can  there  be  a  compromise? 
Our  minimum  goal  Is  to  prevent  the  Oom- 
munlsU  from  controlling  Saigon.  The  en- 
emy's minimum  goal  Is  to  achieve  the  con- 
trtrf  of  Baigon. 

This  doesn't  leave  very  much  room  for  ne- 
gotiation. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our  con- 
tacts with  the  Communist  world.  It  is  that 
It  Is  disastrous  to  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
them  from  a  position  of  weakness,  or  even. 
frooi  a  position  of  equality. 

Of  couric.  Hanoi  wants  us  to  talk  about 
peace — under  Its  own  terms.  The  Conununists 
would  love  to  have  us  stop  the  bombings 
whUe  we  talked  and  talked  and  talked  with 
them  about  the  advanuges  of  peace.  Of 
course,  white  we  talked  vrlth  them  of  peace, 
they  would  be  Infiltrating  troops  Into  South 
Viet  Nam  and — In  the  middle  of  the  peace 
talks — they  would  confront  us  with  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  that  they  couldn't  achieve 
in  any  other  way. 

Some  of  you  may  think  I'm  exaggerating. 
Let  me  say  thU;  We  have  captiired  docu- 
ments— instructions  to  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Viet  Namese  commianders — telling  them  to 
disregard  any  talk  of  oegotlationa  but  to  take 
advantage  of  any  lull  in  the  fighting  by  ad- 
vancing when  opposition  ceased. 

The  Conununists  have  always,  in  the  past. 
tried  to  use  peace  negotiations  as  a  tactic  of 
war — and  there  Is  absolutely  no  reason  to 
believe  they  have  any  Intention  of  doing 
otherwise  In  this  case. 

We  must  not  give  them  that  opportunity 
In  Korea  we  conducted  peace  talks  with 
the  C-ommunlsts  at  Pommuujon  for  two  years 
and  during  all  that  time  there  was  no  truce, 
no  suggestion  of  a  cease  fire.  Some  of  the 
bloodiest  fighting  of  the  war  took  place  while 
we  spoke  of  peace.  As  a  result.  South  Korea 
was  saved  and  it  Is  today  Just  about  the  moat 
solid  and  most  reUable  ally  we  have  In  the 
entire  East.  If  we  hod  soft-heodedly  agreed  to 
a  cease-fire  at  that  time.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  would  be  no  South  Korean  Republic 
today. 

The  most  frustrating  point  about  Viet  Nam 
Is  that  this  la  a  war  we  could  win  any  time 
we  wanted  to.  if  we  were  ODiy  willing  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  victory.  I  am 
not  a  bloodthirsty  man.  or  a  vengeful  man. 
or  even  a  reckless  man — but  I  cannot  agree 
with  a  policy  of  fighting  a  limited  war  when 
that  policy  Is  extending  the  hostilities  and 
costing  the  lives  of  our  young  men  in  uni- 
form. 

I  am  not  talking  about  atomle  bombing. 
We  can  win  without  that. 

I  am  talking  about  giving  our  military 
commanders  the  authority  to  go  out  and 
demolish  every  worthwhile  target  tn  North 
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Viet    Nam — air    bases,    hydroelectric    power 
plants,  the  worka. 

With  ordinary,  conventional  weapons  we 
could  close  up  the  port  of  Haiphong  as  tight 
as  a  drum  and  stop  the  fiow  of  war  materiel 
by  doing  so. 

If  we  were  to  do  this — and  I  sincerely  hope 
we  do^the  Communists  would  come  running 
to  the  peace  conference  and*  we  would  be 
calllnc  the  shots  at  the  negotiating  table. 
That  Is  the  only  way  we  can  effect  a  mean- 
ingful peace. 

As  of  now.  the  government  of  North  Viet 
Nam  and  of  the  Viet  Cong  are  convinced  that 
the  United  States  has  neither  the  patience  or 
the  fortitude  to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  They  are  confident  that  the 
American  wUI  to  resist  will  collapee— and 
they  overestimate  the  influence  and  the 
validity  of  the  loud-mouthed  minority  which 
opposes  and  derides  our  effcH-ts  and  our  In- 
tentions in  Viet  Nam. 

These  oppoelUonlsU  are.  in  fact,  prolong- 
ing the  war.  The  Communists  read  all  the 
publicity  they  create  and  ore  actually  con- 
vinced that  we  are  poised  on  the  brink  of  an 
enormous  political  division  on  the  war  which 
will  make  our  continued  effort  Impoeslble. 

And  I  might  say  that  we  have  alao  cap- 
tiired  documents  on  dead  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Viet  Namese  soldiers .  assuring  tbem 
that  the  United  States  is  on  the  verge  of  rev- 
olution because  of  the  war  In  VieaNam— and 
urging  them  to  hold  on  and  fight  on  because 
It  Is  Just  a  matter  of  time  befcre  the  political 
structure  of  the  United  Sutes  collapses 
under  the  pressure  of  the  peoce-at-any-prlce 
faction  within  our  borders. 

We  may  not  take  the  bearded  pickets  seri- 
ously, but  the  enemy  does. 

As  a  result  of  all  this.  Bo  Chi  Minh  has 
shown  absolutely  no  sincerity  in  his  moutb- 
IngE  about  peace  talks.  He  has  not  budged  an 
Inch  from  his  Insistence  that  we  must  with- 
draw our  troops  before  such  talks  can  begin. 
His  program  for  negotiations  Is  lo  achieve 
a  position  of  impregnable  strength — and  then 
to  discuss  a  ceasatlon  of  hostilities.  In  short, 
he  will  talk  of  peace  only  when  we  have  at>an- 
doned  every  goal  for  the  attainment  of  which 
we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  and  thou- 
sands of  lives.  If  we  yielded  to  such  a  pro- 
posal we  would  be  absolutely  through  as  a 
world  power.  Every  non-committed  notion  in 
the  world  would  Immediately  look  eastward 
for  protection  and  support — since  we  would 
have  proved  ourselves  morally  undependable 
and  mllltortiy  incapable  of  subduing  a  third 
rate  power  In  a  minor  war. 

The  Communists — and  particularly  the 
Communists  oi  the  Orient — understand  only 
power-  They  understand  only  strength.  It  Is 
Incomprehensible  to  them  that  a  great  power 
tike  the  United  SUtes  should  refrain  from 
exerting  lU  entire  strength  In  a  war  beeaxiss 
of  our  nstlonal  talent  for  compassion.  Com- 
passion is  something  they  do  not  under- 
stand:  they  equate  it  with  weakness. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  we  have  misdirected 
our  compasalon.  In  my  opinion,  It  would  be 
more  compassionate  If  we  were  to  strike  at 
the  north  swiftly,  effectively,  totally  and 
bring  the  war  to  an  end,  rather  than  prolong- 
ing the  agony. 

We  are  sick  of  war.  We  have  had  enou^ 
of  It  and  we  are  a  peaceful  people.  The  rest 
of  the  world  la  sick  of  war.  Every  day  we 
continue  to  fight  In  Viet  Nam  gives  our 
enemies,  even  In  friendly  naUona,  the  op- 
portunity to  Attack  us  and  to  misinterpret 


our  intentions.  Th»  fsster  we  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  depressing — but  neceasary— busi- 
ness the  better,  not  only  fo^  us^  but  for  both 
ths  North  and  the  South  Viet  Namese,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

The  one  thing  we  must  not  do,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  to  continue  to  fight  the  Com- 
munists in  Viet  Nam  on  a  '•nn.n  to  man  basis. 
The  one  thing  the  Communists  iiavs  In 
abundance  is  manpower.  Their  leaders  have 
no  respect  for  the  individual.  They  use  men 
like  shells.  Every  soldier  is  simply  an  ex- 
pendable weapon. 

To  us.  every  soldier  Is  a  precious  human 
conunodlty  who  must  be  protected  and  pre- 
served as  much  as  possible  even  under  the 
grimmest  circumstances  of  war. 

The  Communists  think  this  attitude  Is 
sentimental  nonsense.  They  are  perfectly 
willing  to  swap  us  two.  three,  five  or  ten 
dead  soldiers  for  one  dead  American  soldier. 
They  will  keep  doing  thla  until  they  wear  us 
down. 

Every  day  the  radio  and  television  com- 
mentators read  off  a  kind  of  grisly  box  score 
of  Americans  killed  versus  Communist 
kitted.  On  the  average  day  the  score  is  In  our 
favor,  by  alx)Ut  three  to  one.  This  makes 
everyone  feel  encouraged — but  It  is  really 
nonsense.  We  are  not  going  to  make  any 
stgnlflcant  headway  In  Viet  Nam  untu  we 
exploit  to  the  full  our  technological  advan- 
tages—our oir  power — our  naval  striking 
power  and  destroy  the  enemy's  capablUty  of 
making  war. 

Then  and  only  then  can  we  sit  down  with 
the  Communist  leaders  and  discuss  peaoe  on 
our  terms — which  must  be  a  peace  without 
any  compromise  on  principle. 

It's  a  nasty  war — even  nastier  than  most — 
but  It  is  a  neceasary  war.  and  it  is  a  war  that 
must  be  won.  TTie  future  of  freedom  in  the 
East  and  eventually  the  entire  world  can  be 
won  or  lost  right  where  we  are  fighting  today. 
Negotiation  is  not  synonymous  with  peace. 
The  Communists  use  negotiation  as  a  military 
tactic.  If  we  agreed  to  stop  our  bombing 
of  North  Viet  Nam.  they  would  Interpret  this 
as  weakness  and  would  achieve  a  military 
build-up  which  would  make  our  efforts  at 
negotiation  futile.  If  we  step  up  our  bomb- 
ing and  make  it  Impossible  for  North  Viet 
Nam  to  continue  the  war.  we  can  then  sit 
down  and  put  our  feet  under  the  same  table 
with  the  Communists,  aerene  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  were  bargaining  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  not  weakness. 

And  moat  Important,  our  rote  in  Viet  Nam 
Is  not  sinful.  It  is  heroic.  We  are  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  humankind.  We  are 
making  enormous  sacrifices  for  an  unselflah 
principle.  Our  position  Is  worthy,  not  of 
scorn,  but  of  pride.  And  It's  about  time  that 
more  Americans  treated  this  otdeal  with  the 
respect  it  deserves. 
Thank  you  and  Ood  bless  you. 
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as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent oODcs  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usiuii  Dumber.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  eetimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.8. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  i938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report.  Bh:^!!  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
<U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  138,  p.  1987). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documenta,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C..  30403.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  SO  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  2&  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purc^asen.  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  bis  agent  for  the  aala  ot  Oov- 
emment  publications  under  mob  regulattons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  SitpeslnteDd- 
ent  Of  Documenu  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  Taa. 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawftil  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concxessional  Rbcokd.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  UUe  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1948). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIOSNCK 
Seiutors,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  plesee 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcord. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
Tlie  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  aole.  at  a  price  sufllclsnt  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  ths  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  aale  thmXi  be  made 
on  credit  (U3.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  IfiO.  p. 
1938). 


REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 

RESroENCES  IN     WASHINGTON 

Omcm  Aooms:  Houm  omc«  Bulldlnf, 

WasblngtoD.  DC.  30515 

(Streets  hortliwest  ooleas  otherwise  stated] 

Speaker:  John  W.  UcConnscfc 

AbhlK.  Wstklns  M..  Vt 

Ahenutbr.  Thomas  O.,       S378»thSt. 
Miss, 

Adair,  I.  Ross.  Ind 4000  Mass.  AT». 

Adams.  Brock,  Wash 

Addabbo,  Joseph  P,  NT... 

Albert,  Carl,  Olila 4aURenoR<l. 

Anderson.  John  B..  Ill 

Anderson,    William    B..       3008  P  St. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Oeorge  W.,  Al«..-S10e  Catbedrml 
Ave. 

Andrews,  Ifark,  N.  Dak 

Annunslo,  Prank,  III 

Arends,  Leslie  C.  lU 4815  Dester  St. 

Ashbrook,  John  M..  Ofilo.-. 
Ashley,  Thomas  L.,  Ohio — 
Aahmore,  Robert  T.,  S.C — 
Asplnall.  Wayne  «.,  Colo— The  Towers  ApU., 
4301  C«tll«lT*l 
AT*. 

Ayres,  WUUam  H.,  OAlo 

Baring,  Walter  S.,  Nev 

Barrett,  wnilsm  A.,  Pa 

Batea,  wlUlam  H.,  Mom 

Battln.  James  P.,  Mont 

Beleber,  Page,  Okla 

Bell,  Alphonao,  CaUf 

Bennett.  Charles  I.,  rla 3431  BusUcway 

Lane. 

Palls  Church,  Vs. 

Berry,  Jt  T.,  S.  Dak 11»  SchotU 

CourtNK. 

Betts,  Jackson  «,  Ohio 

BerlU,  Tom.  Ala— «234  K.  35th  St.. 

Arlington.  Va. 
Bieater,  Edward  O.,  Jr.,  Pa. 
Bingham,   Jonathan   B.. 

W.T. 
Blackburn.  Benjamin  B.. 
Oa. 

Blanton.  Hay.  Tenn 

Blfitn'*-,  John  A.,  irinn 

Boggs.  Hale,-  La 

Boland,  Edward  P..  Mass — 

Dolling.  Richard.  Mo lOTWarrentonDr.. 

Silver  Spring.  Md. 
Bolton.  Prances  P.  (Mrs.) ,    3301  Wyo.  Ays. 

onto. 

Bow,  Prank  T.,  Ohio 4301  Man.  An. 

Brademas.  J(An,  tnd 

Braaco.  Prank  J.;  MJT 

Bray,  William  O..  Ind 

Brlnkley.  Jack.  Oa 

Brack.  W.  E  (BUI),  renn— 

Brooks.  Jack.  Ta 

Broomileld.  William  8.. 

MIcA. 
BrotBnan,  Donald  O.,  Colo.  , 

Brown,   Clarence   J.,   Jr.. 
OHIO. 

Brown,  Garry,  Mich 

Brawn.  Oeorge  E.,  Jr.,  Coll/. 

BrayhlU,  JsJnes  T,  M.C 

Broyhlll.  Joel  T..  Fa 

Buchanan.  John.  Ala 

Burke,  J.  Herbert.  Pla 

Burke,  James  A.,  Mass 

Burleson.  Omar.  Tex 

Burton,  l^urence  J..  UtoA. 

Burton.  Phillip,  Calif 

Bush,  George,  Tex 

Button,  Daniel  E.,  N.T 

Byrne,  Jsmes  A.,  Pa 

Byrnas,  John  W.  Wis 1315  3Sth  St.  8.. 

Arlington.  Ta. 

Cabell,  Earle,  rex 

Cahlll.  William  T.,  KJ 

Carey,  Hugh  L.,  N.T 

Carter.  Tim  Lee.  Ky 

Casey,  Bob.  Tex 

Cederberg,  Elford  A..  Mich. 

Celler,  Emanuel,  N.T ThsMayflowar  . 

Chamberlain,  Charles  E.. 
Mich. 

Clancy,  Donald  D..  Ohio — 

CTark.  Prank  M.,  Pa 330  0  St.  SE, 

Clausen.  Don  H.,  Calif 

Clawson.  Del.  Calif 

Cleveland ,  James  C.  MM 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Oobelmn,  Jeffery,  C*Uf 130a  Looffvorth 

HOUM  OOoc  Btdg. 

Corner,  H&rold  B..  lU 

CoUner,  WUllun  U^  ITiM.. 
Oonftble.  Barber  B..  Jr^ 
w.r. 

ConU.  SilTlo  O.,  Mass, M19  Lamar  Rd.. 

Waablncton  16, 

Conyen,  Jc^n,  Jr.,  Mich— 

Corbett.  Robert  J^  Pa 

Corman.  James  C.  CaUf... 

Cowger.  William  O..  Ky 

Cramer.  William  C  .  Fta «316  Beachway 

Dr..  Palls  Cburcb, 

Va. 

Culver.  John  C.  loioai 

Cunningham.  Olenn.  Nettr, 

curtlJ.  Thomas  B.,  Mo 

Daddarlo.  KmiUo  Q..  Conn. 
Daniels.  Domlnlck  V..  NJ— 

DaTts.  Glenn  R..  Wi$ 

Davla.  John  W..  Ga 

Damon,  WUllam  L..  tU 

de  la  Oaraa.  Ellglo,  Tex 

Delaney.  James  J.,  N.Y 

Dellenback.  John  tt...  Or^-5911  Onondaga 

Rd. 
Denney.  Robert  V..  Nebr — 

Dent,  John  H..  Pa 

Denrtnaki,  Edward  J..  tU — 
Derlne.  Samuel  L..  Ohio.— 
Dickinson.  WUUam  L..  Al». 
DJcgs,  Charles  C.  Jr^  Mich. 

Dlngell,  John  D..  Mich 

Dole,  Robert,  Kana 6i3«Be»chway 

Dr.,  Palls  Church, 

Va. 
Donobue,  Hart^c.  D.,  Mass.. 
Dom  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan,  2030  Laburnum 
S.C.  St..  McLean.  Va. 

Dow.  John  G..  NT 

Dowdy.  John.  Tex 

Downing.  Thomas  N-  Vo  — 

Dutskl,  Tbaddeus  J,  W.T—S47  Cannon 

House  Office 

Bulldlnf 

Duncan.  John  J.,  r^nn 

Dwyer,  Plorence  P.  (Mrs.) , 

NJ. 

Eckhardt.  Bob.  Tex 

Edmoodfion.  Bd.  OkUi 

Edwards,  Don,  Calit 9301  Pox  If  eadow 

La..  Potomac.  Md.. 

Edwards,  Edwin  W..  La 

Edwards,  Jack,  ilia- — 

Ellberg,  Joshua.  Pa 

Erienbom,  John  N.,  Ill 

Bach.  Marrlii  L^  Mteh IITM Gainsbor- 
ough Rd., 
RockTllle.  Md. 

Eshleman.  Edwin  D..  Pa 

Evans,  Prank  E..  Co(o 

Everett,  Robert  A..  Tenn... 

Bvlns.  JoeL.,  Tenn.. 9044  Kllngle  St. 

Pallon.  George  H..  Md 

Pvbsteln.  Leonard.  N.T — 

Paacell,  Dante  B..  Pla 

Pelgban,  Michael  A..  OhU>. 

Plndley.  Paul,  111 

Pino,  Paul  A..  NY — 

Plsher,  O.  C  Tex Calvert-Woodley 

Plood,  Daniel  J..  Po ThsCongreaslonal 

Plyut.  John  J.,  Jr..  Ga 

Poloy.  Thomas  S..  Wa«h_.. 

Ford.  Gerald  B.,  Mich 614  Crown  View 

Dr.,  Alexandria. 
Va. 

Pord.  WlUtam  D..  Mich 

Fountain.  L,  H,  N.C The  Westchester 

Praser.  Donald  H..  Minn... 
Prellnghuysen.  Peter  H.  B.,  »014  N  St, 
NJ. 

Prledel,  Samuel  N..  Md 

Pulton.  James  O..  Pa 

Pulton,   Richard.   Tenil-... 

Puqua.  Don,   Fla 

Gallflanakls.  Nick,  N.C 

Gallagher,  Cornelius  E..    - 
NJ. 

Gardner.  James  C.  N.C 

Garmatx.  Edward  A.,  Md — 

Gatblngs.  E.  C.  .ArJc 

Oettya,  Tom  S..  S.C 

Olalmo,  Robert  If..  Conn.,. 

Gibbons,  Sam.  Pla 

GUbert.  Jacob  H..  N.T 

aonsalcs.  Henry  B..  Tes — 900  O  Bt.  BE. 


Oooden,  Charles  X^  N.Y 3843  Blacomb  St. 

Goodllng.  George  A..  P« 

Gray.  Kenneth  J.,  lU 

Green,  Edith  (Mra.),  Oreff. 

Green.  William  J..  Pa 

Griffiths,    Martha    W.. 
(Mrs.),    Mich. 

Gross,  H.  R..  Zoira ^ 

Grover,  James  R.,  Jr..  N.T— 
Gubser.  Charles  S..  CaH/... 

Gude.  GUbert,  Md 

Gumey.  Edward  J..  Pla 

Hagan.  G.  Elliott.  Oa 

Haley.  James  A.,  Pla 

Hall.  Durward  G..  Mo 

Halleck.  Charles  A.,  /nd... 4036  Upton  St. 

Halpern.  Seymour.  N.Y 

HamUton.  Lee  H..  /nd 

Hammerachmldt,  John 
Paul.  Ark. 

Hanlcy.  James  M^  N.Y 

Hanna.  Richard  T..  CaH/.— 
Hansen.  Oeorge  V.,  Idaho — 
Hansen.  Julia  Butler 
<Mrs.).  Wash. 

Hardy,  Porter.  Jr.,  Va 

Harrison.  WUllam  Henry, 

Wyo. 
Harsha.  WUUam  H.,  Ohio.. 

Harvey.  Jamea.  JUicA 

Hathaway,  WUUam  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins.  Augustus  P., 
Calif. 

Hays,  Waynp  L.,  Ohio 

Hubert.  P.Edward,  ta saOockrellSt^ 

Alexandria.  Vo. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Margaret  M. 
(Mrs.),  Mom. 

Helstoekl.  Henry,  NJ 

Henderson.  David  M.,  K.C« 

Herlong.  A.  8..  Jr..  Fla 

Htcks.  Ployd  v..  Wash — _ 

HoUfleld,  Chet,  Calif 

Holland.  Elmer  J..  Pa 

Horton,  Prank,  N.Y 

Hosmer,  Craig.  Calif 

Howard.  James  J..  NJ 

Hull,  W.  R  .  Jr..  Mo . 

Hnngate.  WUllam  L.,  Mo 

Hunt,  John  E.,  NJ 

Hutchinson.  Edward,  Mich. 

Ichord,  Richard  (Dick). 
Jtfo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J-,  Conn 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr..  Ind... 

Jarman.  John.  OJcla 

Joelaon.  Charles  S.,  NJ 

Johnson,  Albert  W..  Pa 

Johnson.  Harold  T..  CaHf— 

Jonas.  Charles  Raper,  Nff.. 

Jones,  Paul  C,  Mo IHI  Army-NsTy 

Dr..  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones.  Robert  E..  Ala 

Jones,  Walter  B..  N.C 

Karsten.  Prank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeier,  Robert  W., 

Wia. 
Kaien,  Abraham.  Jr.,  Tex.. 

Kee,  James.  W.  Va 5441  IClh  Ave.. 

HyattavUle.  Md. 

Keith,  Hastings.  Mass 5006  Ranrlck  Rd.. 

Woodacree,  Md. 
Kelly,  Edna  P.  (Mrs.),  N.Y. 

King,  Carleton  J.,  N.Y _ 

Kmg.  Cecil  R.,  Calif 

Klrvan.  Michael  J..  OAlo— 
Kleppe.  Thomas  S..  N.  Dak. 
Klucaynski.  John  C,  /H— .- 
Kornegay,  Horace  R.,  N.C.. 
Kupferman,  Theodore  R.. 

N.T. 
Kuykendall.  Dan.  Tenn — 

Kyi.  John.  Iowa 

Kyros.  Peter  N-.  Jfoine 

Laird.  Melvln  R..  Wis 

Landrum,  PhU  M.,  Ga 

Lan(;en.  Odin.  Minn . 

Latta.  Delbert  L.,  O'lfo — . 

Leggett,  Robert  L.,  Calif • 

Lennon,  Alton,  N.C _ — - 

Lipscomb.  Glenard  P., 

Calif. 
Lloyd,  Sherman  P.,  Utah... 
Long,  Clarenca  D..  Md 


Appendix 


State  Coaccn  far  Ike  Arte  ia  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiIARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Map  3,  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  recently  approved  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  beginning  efforta  In  Iowa,  under 

the  prorislons  of  the  new  foundation,  are 

being  led  by  the  Iowa  State  ArU  Council. 

A  review  of  the  activities  of  the  Iowa 


for  records.  TV  and  radio  broadcasts,  movies, 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers — and  mod- 
em transportation  which  makn  U  possible 
for  nearly  everyone  to  drive  to  a  cultural 
unter. 


at  least  »200,000  and  partlclpaUon  by  several 

hundred    thousand    people — mostly    pec^le 

who  would  not  have  had  a  cbanc«  to  take 

part  without  the  coimcll's  seed  money. 

-„    T««     T>  1.  .  "^^  Missouri  State  CouncU   mi  the  Arts 

m^rJS^-^        sampung  survey    and   the      has  a  $300,000  budget  and  It.  too.  enoourages 

councus  own   soundlna   of   kev   oeoole   in     ••do-lt-youraelf*    InlUatlve    In    communmee 


soundings  of  key  pe<9le  In 
each  county  and  larger  town  found  a  hunger 
for  live  culture  among  lowans  outside  the 
more  favored  centers. 

OTHXa    BTATCS 

The  councU  has  developed  ideas  for  help- 
ing local  communities  satisfy  these  yearn- 
ing with  sm&U  expenditures  of  state  and 
federal  money.  These  ideas  are  based  upon 
procedures  tested  in  pracUce  In  sUtes  which 
hare  had  arts  councils  longer  than  Iowa. 

They  Include  pnwnoUng  conferences  to 
discuss  local  problems,  exchange  thoughts 
and  develop  public  awareness;  holding  how- 
to-do-lt  workshops  at  which  experts  would 


around  the  state.  It  tries  to  make  the  cul- 
tural nchee  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
more  accessible  to  people  around  the  state 
who  are  Interested  enough  to  put  Ln  some 
time  and  money  themselves,  and  to  children 
The  Minnesota  State  Arts  CouncU  date 
back  to  1966.  Its  original  legislaUve  appro- 
priation was  only  $10,000.  It  soon  got  a  federal 
grant  of  »37.000  and  iKlvate  money  amount- 
ing to  425.000.  It  promises  to  receive  "witii 
enthusiasm*  any  request  for  help  compatible 
with  Its  objectives,  from  any  group  or  indi- 
vidual. It  asks  In  a  leaHet  for  "new  ideas, 
new  usee,  new  projects,  new  oonoeptlons."  in 


State  Arts  CouncU  appeared  In  the  Dee     ti^  practical  advice  to  people  interested  in     ***t*'*ioii  to  the  ooncerts,  exhibitions,  dramas. 


Moines  Register.  March  19    1967-  starting  aomething:  arranging  and  to  a  de 

Statx  Concou*  toe  thx  Asts  in  Iowa  ?**  subsidizing  appearances  of  professional 

i^^r^     ^     -  dramaUc  and  concert  artists  in  oommunlUea 

(By  Charles  P.  Ransom)  which  want  them  enough  to  take  reoponsi- 

Most   governments   acUnly   promota   and     bUltles  and  sell  tickets:  assisting  Interested 

subsidize  the  fine  arts  and  the  performing     communities  to  form  arts  councils. 

arts — painting,     sculpture,     theater,     opera.         -     ■  - 

dance,  concerts,  etc. — and  think  they  get  a 

bargain.  The  United  SUtes  has  been  mora 

reluctant  about  this  than  most,  though  town 

bands,  sculpture  In  parks,  and  pubUc  muse- 
ums go  far  back  In  American  history. 


conferences,    lectures,    demonstrations    and 
"artists  In  residence"  it  is  promoting  now. 

CAM't  pat  OWK  WAT 

A  recent  3-y«ar  Twentieth  Century  Pund 
study  by  WUUam  J.  Baumol  and  WUllam  O. 
Bowen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  per- 


^^^  wf^  ?^  ■'***•  ^  ^**^  *^*"  «°^*     'arming  arts  In  vGnerlca   ('^th  a^""timil 

considerably  farther  than  Iowa  has  to  date.     ^ —  -  p^twu 

New  Tork  State  has  had  an  active  aru  coun- 
cU since  1060.  Their  examples  are  instruc- 
tive. 


In  the  sciences  and  foreign  languages,  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  federal  seed  money 
have  had  brllUant  succeases  in  promoting 
research  and  lniint>vlng  teaching.  TTila 
sparked  a  drive  for  similar  federal  nurture  of 
the  humanities  and  the  arts.  In  1965,  to 
match  on  a  tiny  scale  the  estabUshed  Na- 
tional Science  Poundatlon,  Congren  set  up 
new  foundations  and  councils  In  these  two 
neglected  fields  of  arU  and  humanities. 

BTUDT   GXANTS 

The  new  National  Poundation  for  the  Arts 
decided  early  to  try  to  bring  state  and  private 
initiatives  and  money  Into  foatering  the  aru. 
One  of  Its  first  acts  was  to  make  one  non- 
matching  grant  of  435.000  for  one  year  to 
each  state  and  territory,  starting  July  1,  19W. 
for  a  study  of  the  cultiuai  situation  in  each 
stat«  and  how  to  improve  It  through  ttie 
stimulus  of  a  permanent  state  arts  councU. 
There  were  to  be  possible  matching  grants 
of  $50,000  a  year  after  that. 

Gov.  Harold  Hughes  appointed  a  15-mem- 
ber  Iowa  SUt«  Arts  CouncU  early  in  1M6 
to  apply  for  the  federal  grant.  The  councU 
held  lU  first  meeting  last  April  and  picked 
for  chamrian  James  S.  Schramm  of  Burling- 
ton, merchant,  former  RepubUcan  state 
chairman,  and  art  collector.  Its  executive  sec- 
retary Is  David  R.  LeonetU.  graduate  of  Dea 
Moines  East  High  School  and  the  University 
of  Chicago.  LeonetU  b^an  work  for  the  Iowa 
State  Arts  CouncU  Sept.  15. 

DirrcRtNCBS  wma  in  iowa 
The  council  has  not  yet  completed  an- 
olyEing  lU  survey  of  Iowa%  rcMurcca  and 
needs  In  creative  art  and  public  appreciation 
of  It,  but  preliminary  findings  show  how 
uneven  the  situation  la.  Cultural  richea  pre- 
vaU  In  ths  larger  cities  and  some  of  th« 
university  and  college  towns.  But  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  stau  suffers  nearly  oocni>leu 
Isolation  from  Uve  profeaslooa]  drama,  dance, 
classical  music,  exhibitions  of  original  art! 
etc. 

The  situation  would  be  bleak  wer«  It  not 


BED   MONrr   POIKCtPLZ 

New  Tork  State  has  the  advantage  of  New 
Tork  City,  biuinesB  and  cultural  capital  at 
the  country.  It  also  has  the  Rockefellen. 
So  it  Is  scarcely  comparable  to  Iowa  except 
as  a  distant  star  to  sight  on. 

With  over  $1.5  mllUon  to  spend  this  year, 
the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts  stUl 
sticks  to  the  aeed-money  concept  and  doea 
not  aet  up  state  theater  companies  and  state 
orchestras  in  the  European  style. 

It  spends  only  about  IS  per  cent  of  Its 
funds  promoting  tours  of  S«  different  profes- 
sional performing  groups  this  year:  musical, 
dramatic,  operatic,  danoe.  The  $187,000  the 
state  council  is  putting  into  theae  toiirs  thU 
year  is  much  lees  than  it  was  spending  for 
similar  tours  five  and  six  years  ago.  The 
amount  provided  by  local  jqxuiBors'  ticket 
sales  and  donations  is  much  greater,  reach- 
ing $503,000  this  year. 

The  New  Tork  council  doea  not  scorn  mxuss 

media.     It  is  spending  $40,000  this  year  to  -        .   „  

provide  technical   assistance  and   matching     **o  t*i*°  "MJiy  suppose,  and  those  who  do  have 


exception  at  the  commercial  theater)  are  not 
and  cannot  become  seif -supporting.  Deficits 
must  continue  to  be  met  by  donations  and 
subsidies,  the  study  said,  and  ttie  need  is 
likely  to  get  larger  with  time. 

Poetry,  eculptiu^.  painting  and  flrawlng 
(except  for  commercial  art)  are  even  more 
precarious  economically, 

Te*  all  signs  point  to  a  real  hunger  for 
these  cultural  riches  In  the  United  Statea  to- 
day. The  arts  council  approach  ts  on*  otf  the 
beat  ways  of  helping  the  hungry  to  find  satia- 
faction. 

This  Is  a  key  moment  for  Iowa.  The  federal 
grant  runs  out  soon.  The  Iowa  State  Arts 
CouncU  U  asking  the  state  Legislature  tar 
statutory  status  and  a  state  appropriation  for 
the  coming  3  years. 

JLomc  roB  iMDcrsnT 

Iowa  taxpayers,  chambers  of  commerce, 
mayors  and  governors  have  foimd  In  recent 
years  (somewhat  to  their  surprise)  that  one 
of  the  essentials  for  attracting  new  industry 
to  a  community  is  a  rich  ciUtural  life.  So  the 
stt«-himtlng  industrialists  and  succeasful 
aite-Bnarers  tell  them,  and  they  should  know. 

Not  everybody  goes  for  culture — but  more 


fimds  to  help  schools,  colleges  and  film  so- 
deUes  to  book  and  show  high-quality  movies, 
generally  followed  by  dlacusaions  led  by 
teachers  or  crltloa.  The  films  include  DaviA 
and  Lisa.  Bicycle  Thief.  Singin'  in  the  Rain, 
and  the  Russian  Ballad  of  a  Soldier. 

The  niinoU  Arts  CouncU  last  year  had  a 
total  Income  Just  under  $150,000.  only  $38,600 
of  it  from  the  state  government.  Like  Iowa, 
it  has  $25,000  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  a  state  study,  and  about 
$50,000  from  ccrporatlona,  private  founda- 
tions and  individuals.  Nearly  aU  the  rest 
cams  as  "paymenta  toward  programs"  for 
performances  by  the  Chicago  Symphony,  for 
a  profeaaional  dance  troupe,  and  for  a  travel- 
ing art  exhibit  (which  went  to  a  Muscatine 
la.^  art  gallery.) 

LOCAL   StrPPORT,    $300,000 

The  nilnots  Arts  Council  has  been  going 
for  four  years,  two  years  as  a  governor's 
committee  and  two  yaara  tmder  legislation. 
Its  activities  have  genetmted  local  support  of 


cultural  tnteresu  Include  a  number  of  key 
people  in  any  desirable  industry,  and  nearly 
aU  children  who  have  not  yet  been  homogen- 
laed.  Art*  councils  are  Investments  In  at- 
tractiveness— mundane,  cash-conscious  at- 
traction of  Industry  as  well  as  foundaUoiu 
for  a  rich,  attractive  Ufe. 


HUtorr  of  HohriUe,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAUPOtlOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaBSENTATTVES 
WedTiesdav,  Map  3,  IttT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  tti.  Speaker.  Mr. 
QuenUn  Burke,  the  editor  of  the  H(Ht- 
ville  Tribune,  hu  written  a  very  Interest- 
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lug  article  on  the  hlstorr  ot  BoltvUle, 
CbIU.,  •  city  In  the  38th  Congressional 
District.  I  would  Uke  to  Include  fxcerpts 
from  this  Interesting  historical  sketch  In 
the  Ricou: 

IPrcm  Uie  HoltrlUe  Trtbune.  Mu.  16,  IMT] 
lisvr  TBS  ICMOcw  BuncBt;  Sxakcbxnc  worn 

Bow  did  *  (ftrm  boy  tunud  b&nkjer,  from 
lOMOuil  get  to  deT«lop  ImperUl  Talley? 

It  ma  lU-he*lth  tiiat  ttjsc  nude  W.  P.  Holt 
l««Ta  tb«  waAll  town  In  tiie  blue-graAs  or 
noCbem  MUrcurt  wb«r»  he  wm  barn  uid 
ralHd. 

But  St  ai  be  waa  bankrupt  In  tne  busl- 
nwa  In  which  hla  father  bad  aet  him  up.  he 
waa  then  "on  hla  own"  aa  he  waa  obliged  to 
atart  again  from  the  bottom- 
He  had  talked  aome  local  fanners  Into 
aettlng  >iim  up  In-bualneaa  aa  a  bajik.  point- 
ing out  to  them  the  oonvenlence  of  having 
a  bank  doecr  than  the  one.  ninety  mllea 
away. 

At  the  end  of  three  yeaia.  the  bank  ^fs 
a  flourlahlng  aueoeaa  and  returning  13%  to 
Ita  delighted  atockholden. 

Holt  and  hla  wife  were  toying  happily  with 
the  Idea  of  buying  a  farm  and  Uvlng  the 
deUghtful  Ule  of  a  gentleman  farmer. 

■men  the  cough  itarted.  A  hacking,  un- 
ending oough  that  doctore  warned  him  would 
turn  into  tuherculoaU  If  he  dldut  aeek  a 
change  of  climate. 

He  aold  out.  packed  up  and  haadad  w«at. 

The  family  got  off  the  train  aJid  found  a 
likely  apot — Pueblo,  Colorado.  Aa  there  waa 
DO  bank  them,  he  decided  to  atart  one. 


pwele  ■  Hdt  wrote.  He  waa  alrMdy  planning         The  trip  nearly  left  Bolt  a  bleached  pUe 
improved  tranaport,  aloctrlclty,  lea  and  cold     of  bonea  In  the  deeert. 


■tora^  plonta. 

HoU  wMit  to  Xmpwtel  VmUn  when  th« 
only  •etUoment  wu  a  f*w  «BnU  at  Imperial 
wtaerfl  laJid  M«ken  ctiecksd  In  with  wmter 
company  offlclala  who  •old  them  stock  In  the 
not-yet-exlsMmt  canal  system.  They  also  »ug- 
gaabed  arcu  when  they  could  file  on  land. 

bHlde  of  la  montha.  Holt  helped  build  the 
VallcT'i  first  hotel,  became  the  first  poet- 
marter.  Btartcd  a  phone  company  and  headed 
the  first  school  bOArd,  buUt  a  Bcbool,  and  the 
flnt  railway, 

Thtt  Lavcbb)  Whw  H«  Bottoht  th«  L*in> 
That  Cottuwi^  Ort  Watte 

When  the  Development  Company  eold  the 
land  around  HoltTlIle  to  HoU  they  chuckled 
up  their  ooUocUve  aleeve  and  figured  they'd 
fOFund  a  eucker. 

But  HoU  provM  them  wrong.  He  liked  the 
luid  In  SoutbeaM  ■ecUoo  of  thtt  VaUsy  be- 
eauae  he  had  a  feeling  It  waa  the  moat  fer- 
tile;  *i"^  be  figured  to  uae  the  fall  (rotn  a 
T-^TT^'  Into  the  old  bed  of  the  Alamo  River 
noKT  that  land  to  gaoerate  electricity. 

X%  ms  the  development  cocnpaay'i  vur- 
Teycn.  not  Holt,  who  had  erred.  HoH  did 
Yti«  own  surveying  and  proved  the  entire 
17.000  acre  area  could  be  Irrigated  by  gravity. 

With  Uxat  proven,  he  act  about  a  eeUlng 
program  that  would  put  the  land  In  the 
hands  of  men  who  could  farm  It,  but  couldn't 
•ffam  to  buy  in  the  usual  maJiner. 

"Any  man  of  good  reputation,  able  to  do 
hard,  work,  and  the  owner  of  a  good  team 
^TtA  s-few  Deceaaary  farm  tools  can  buy  land 


He  waa  about  to  sign  the  deed  foe  a  tot     up  to  160  acree  at  prtoea  from  ilS  to  tao  per 


and  commence  building  when  he  changed  hla 
mind:  "This  Isn't  the  place  for  me." 

He  packed  his  family  back  oa  the  timln 
and  beaded  further  west. 

A  man  Unng  in  Pueblo  had  told  him  of 
the  opportxmlUea  affordad  In  the  mining 
tKX»n  towns  of  Arizona. 

It  waa  one  theae  towns — Bolt's  memoirs 
did  not  My  which— that  Bolt  and  hU  family 


■"nie  only  place  aTallable  had  tww  rooms. 
Each  room  waa  13  feet  square."  Holt  wrote. 

■  It  vaa  made  of  mud  bricks  and  ooct  about 
M  %  month.." 

"We  set  up  house  for  •30."  Holt  recalled. 

His  frugal  way  of  living  waa  won  pa»ed 
around  the  cattle  and  mining  oommunlty  of 
700  or  800.  and  the  man  thus  gained  respect 
aa  a  potential  banker. 

Bolt's  Ajtaona  bank  was  designed  with 
ouUawe  in  mind.  It  had  but  one  door  and 
no    windows.    The    counter   waa   six   inchee 


Holt  announced  In   primitive   hand 
bills. 

(Within  fifteen  years  the  land  was  worth 
•100  per  acre). 

There  was  no  down  pAyment.  There  was  no 
lutenvt  for  ttie  first  year.  Thereaftar,  only 
Interest  was  payable  on  the  mortgage,  at  6% . 
ATler  five  years,  repayment  oT  principal  waa 
to  commence,  and  a  fifth  of  this  was  to  be 
repaid  each  year. 

Holt  wanted  no  speculators.  Each  tract  was 
sold  only  to  men  who  were  prepared  to  farm 
It  for  themaelvea. 

"They  told  me  how  fooltah  I  was."  HoU 
wrote,  "bwt  I  never  had  to  foreclose  and  I 
never  had  to  take  back  a  single  piece." 

"It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me.  I  was 
•hie  to  help  a  good  many  men  who.  for  lack 
of  capltaj.  could  not  get  started  on  their 
own."  he  continued. 

"It  was  also  good  b\ulne«.  I  made  IflO.OOO." 

This  money  he  plowed  back  Into  land,  pur- 


ttolck.  so  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrats     Phasing  the  1380  traot  which  was  to  become 


U. 

But  one  night,  as  be  dosed,  he  w»s  ac- 
eosted  by  a  hold-up  man.    Shots  were  fired. 

Bolt  bad  been  spared  his  life,  but  from 
Qaen  on  he  knew  that  despite  the  success  o* 
the  bank,  and  a  second  he  founded  a  UtUe 
later  hfc  could  not  bring  up  hu  two  daughtefs 
In  such  an  wivlronment. 

Thus  once  more  he  sold  out  and  got  on  the 
train  West.  ,,^^ 

He  arrived  In  California  in  1900. 

The  deeert  had  taken  hold  ctf  him  in  Arl- 
Bona;  "Its  bareneee.  desolation  and  dangers 
have'a  strongt-  fascination  for  me." 

A  few  wweks  by  wagon  through  Imperial 


the  site  of  BoUvlUs. 

Tm     DAT    TBS    DnXKT    KKASLT     GSUOBT    VT 

WrrH  Oua  H«ao 

"Come  to  Los  Angeles  immediately"  the 
telegram  read. 

Holt  knew  the  business  ileal  that  was  In 
the  making  and  that  hla  presence  was  need. 
ed. 

The  year  was  1W)1.  the  date  was  August  14, 

The  thermometer  at  the  primitive  camp 
where  Holt  was  tenting  near  Imperial  regIS' 
temd  133->  In  the  shade. 

In  order  to  be  In  1^  the  next  day.  Holt 
knew  he  had  to  get  to  the  railroad  at  Klland 


Vjiey  convinced  hjm  that  tm.  w«  wh«.  ^^  ^Ume  ^  J^  "^rt^in—    p^ 

his  life  work  lay:  "To  do  as  ^Ji^f*^  ",L^  Horseback  would  haw  been  the  ususJ  mods 

to  help  make  homes  ^«-»  '*  ^*  ^J^";*^  of  transport,  but  there  wasnt  a  horss  to  be 

of  people  that  thU  rich  soU.  hot  climate  and  ^^       »~» 


unlimited  water  can  provide.* 

As  Often  aa  he  could  find  the  time  to  do 
so  he  made  a  practice  of  »olng  round  the 
camps  to  the  desert  to  seek  out  the  settlers. 

"I  would  give  them  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment, but  It  was  not  easy  to  do.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  Uvlng  would 
bring  a  lump  to  my  throat." 

"Even  If  they  never  pay  any  toterest  on 
the  investmezxt,  I  am  determined  to  bring  in 
aome  of  tbs  oomfcrta  of  dvUlaatlon  lot  thess 


All  were  out  on  hire  to  settlers  looking  for 
land. 

He  looked  over  at  the  bicycle  in  the  oomer 
of  his  tent.  Be  bad  used  kt  m  tbs  winter  to 
oommuto  between  the  roUroad  and  ttis  oomp. 
a  fiifff^"!^  ot  so  mUss— but  bs  bad  nevsr 
tried  It  In  the  summar. 

-I  beuers  I  oould  do  tt,"  tas  mussd,  tak. 
Ing  thlngi  easily  and  allowing  six  or  seven 

hOUXB.** 


No  man  travels  alone  acroaa  the  desert  In 
Augxist  with  Impunity. 

He  filled  a  half  gaJlon  canteen  of  water. 
strapped  It  and  a  smaU  bog  to  bts  bicycle, 
and  set  out  from  the  camp  at  one  o'clock — 
figuring  that  eight  hours  would  be  ample 
time  to  get  to  the  railroad. 

The  nightmare  trip  gave  him  a  wholesome 

respect  for  the  deeert  which  he  never  forgot. 

All  might  have  been  well,  had  be  not  de- 

elded  to  take  a  short  cut  about  six  miles 

out  from  tbe  camp. 

Here  the  road  turned  off  from  the  direct 
route  to  make  a  detour  of  several  miles 
around  tbe  beads  of  gulUes  that  oould  not 
be  crossed  by  stages  or  freight  wagona. 

At  this  point,  s  trail  left  the  road,  and 
this  short  cut  waa  used  by  men  on  horseback 
who  could  negotiate  the  gullies  better  than 
wagons. 

HoU  figured  he  oould  take  the  traU  uid 
push  his  bike  over  the  guUles. 

Hoisting  the  bike  In  and  out  of  the  gullies 
proved  more  arduous  than  the  figured,  and 
the  water  In  his  canteen  rapidly  dimin- 
ished. The  heat  was  so  Intense  that  hU  lips 
cried  out  for  moisture  as  hla  frail  body  be- 
came more  and  more  dehydrated. 

In  desperation  he  climbed  a  rise  to^seorch 
the  horizon  for  some  sign  of  dust  from  a 
wagon  or  team  that  he  might  intercept  and 
beg  some  water. 
Nothing  to  sight. 

He  mounted  his  cycle  ""*  continued. 
•After  that  I  don't  recall  what  happened," 
he  related  Uter. 

He  came  to  consciousness  to  find  a  team- 
ster dampening  his  face  and  cheeks  and  drip- 
ping a  few  drops  of  water  between  his  llpe. 
Holt  begged  for  a  decent  swig,  but  hla 
rescuer  wisely  tocreased  the  dosage  only 
mtoutely  Ull  Holt  became  sufficiently  re- 
vived to  get  on  to  the  wagon. 

It  was  a  wiser  man  who  dismounted  to 
Los  Angeles  and  went  to  hla  home  to  re- 
cuperate. 

The  incident  cured  him  tit  all  desire  to 
ride  a  bicycle — he  nerer  rode  one  again, 
though  he  had  been  a  keen  rider. 

When  he  met  tbe  wagon  driver  agato  later 
he  asked  him  how  come  he  took  the  short 
cut  that  partlciUor  scorching  August  day. 

The  man  said  he  was  on  the  way  from  a 
canal  construction  oomp  to  the  railway  for 
suppuee  and  figured,  that  with  an  empty 
wagon  and  four  horses,  he  might  be  able  to 
make  the  gulUes. 

Thx  Vaxxxt  nt  AtTOOST  Is  Wo  Placb  To  Co 
BlCTCLS  RmrNQ  .  .  . 

Luckily  for  Bolt,  he  did. 

A  religious  man.  Bolt  felt  It  was  dssUny 
that  sent  the  man  on  a  shortcut  he'd  never 
taken  before. 

"Why  did  he  come  along  at  that  particular 
time?"  he  wrote.  "Only  a  few  hours  later 
and  he  would  have  been  to  late.  A  few  hours 
earUer  he  would  have  been  ahead  of  me  " 

Except  for  Bolt,  he  was  tbe  only  man  to 
have  passed  over  that  road  that  day. 

Again,  Holt  wrote  in  his  memoirs  that  the 
man  never  usually  did  make  the  trip  on  a 
Sunday.  Why  this  Simday? 

He  concluded  that  his  time  hod  not  yet 
come. 

"I  must  have  been  saved  for  some  purpoae. 
To  fill  aome  mche  In  the  development  of  the 
deeert."  ^_    ^  , 

•nie  experience  fired  his  energies,  his  tal- 
enu,  his  desires  to  brtog  fruit  to  the  desert. 


FarrH  Aim  a  Saoaanixo  Bxtilm  Impbexal 
Vauxt  'b  Txsar  RAnjtoao 

Bolt  soon  reoUxed  that  a  railroad  toto  the 
Imperial  Volley  was  an  absolute  necessity  U 
lbs  w«a  was  to  pcogiess  economically. 

jlrssrtT  thff  OalifOmla  Dsvelopfnent  Oom- 
pftny  lud  sent  representatives  to  the  Soutb- 
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em  Poctflc  but  they  decUnsd  w^n  to  send 
anyone  down  toto  the  Valley  to  tovestlgote. 
They  were  hauling  plenty  of  frnlght  and 
paasengen  to  Old  Beach  Junction  (now  Nl- 
lond)  for  nkovement  by  wagon  and  team  to 
Imperial. 

"They  thought  the  men  trying  to  develop 
the  V^l^  were  Impractical  dreomeri  or 
bunco  artists."  Bolt  lamented. 

"We've  failed  to  get  anyone  to  build  It,  so 
I'U  build  It  myself."  He  started  talking  to 
railroad  englneeni,  and  came  up  with  a  prob- 
able figure  of  a  half  a  million  dollars  for  the 
thirty  miles  of  railway  from  Old  Beach  to 
Imperial. 

Armed  with  this  figure,  he  Incorporated  a 
railroad  company  and  hired  an  engmeer. 

Tbe  engineer  hired  a  survey  crew,  and  the 
grade  stokes  for  a  road  bed  were  quickly  set 
to  the  wtoter  of  1903. 

Holt  then  let  tbe  contract  for  grodtog  the 
railroad  bed — no  great  chore,  stoce  the  route 
was  fairly  level  and  there  was  no  rockwork. 
Hit  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  he  had  no 
money  to  finish  the  railway  past  the  grad- 
ing— but  he  was  trusting  to  the  Almighty 
that  once  the  grade  was  finished  some  other 
Interested  company  would  buy  him  out  and 
finish  the  >ob. 

The  grading  was  but  half  finished  when  a 
private  car  of  SP  line  ground  to  a  halt  on  a 
siding  at  Oil  Beach.  Tlve  men  got  out.  hired 
a  team  and  buggy,  and  drove  south.  They 
spent  two  days  looking  over  the  Volley,  and 
retiimed  as  mysteriously  as  tliey  had  oome, 
without  Identlfjrlng  themselves  to  anyone. 
A  few  days  loter,  Holt  got  a  telegram  from 
the  president  of  the  SP  tovlUng  him  to  San 
Francisco  for  s  conference. 

"So  you  wont  to  get  into  the  railroad  busi- 
ness?" Holt  was  asked-  He  replied  negatively. 
explaining  that  he  hod  to  build  the  itoe  to 
ensure  the  progre«a  of  the  Valley. 

He  agreed  to  sell  out.  the  figure  being  what 
It  bod  already  cost  htm.  plus  a  tidy  profit. 
The  cllncJier  on  tbe  deal  was  that  the  SP 
would  flnloh  the  Itoe  and  have  trains  run- 
ning In  four  months. 

By  spring  of  "08  they'd  mode  good  their 
promise,  and  the  friendship  made  by  Bolt 
waa  cemented  ss  the  itoe  quickly  became  a 
good  revenue  earner. 

In  fact,  It  was  the  close  ftlendshlp  be- 
tween Holt  and  the  SP  that  whs  later  to  to- 
fluence  the  rallrood  company  to  pU  Its  entire 
resources  toto  clostog  the  breach  to  the  OtAo- 
rado  Elver  several  yeora  later  and  to  put  a 
private  car  and  a  lUetlme  posa  at  Bolt's  dis- 
posal. 

Aa  for  Bolt,  be  took  his  profit  from  the 
rail  deal  and  put  It  mto  a  railway  to  bis 
burgeoning  BoltvUle  First  Irato  to  the  dty 
ran  October  4,  1004. 

Though  tbe  line  was  eventually  token 
over  by  the  SP  also.  It  retains  Ms  original 
name    "Holton   Interurban  " 

On  Its  stationery  and  phonebook  entry 
remains  the  last  veetige  of  "Holton'  the 
original  name  he  gave  to  BoltvUle. 


fledgltog  papers  to  Imperial.  Brawley  and 
CUesloo  mode  ton  of  Holt  and  bis  smb- 
eadstent  town  in  cartoons. - 

They  laughed  louder  when  he  started  con- 
struction of  an  opera  bouse  to  seat  750  peo- 
ple, at  a  time  the  population  of  tbe  'dty* 
was  90. 

Holt  of  course  laughed  last.  Be  opened 
the  opera  house  free  to  churches.  Sunday 
school  conventions,  political  conventions 
and  the  like.  Gradually  people  began  to  come 
to  El  Centro  for  thcee  gatherings,  and  the 
habit  helped  the  dty  grow. 

What  Holt  needed  now  was  time  for  EI 
Centro  to  grow  so  that  It  would  become 
the  natural  county  seat — If  and  when  bn- 
perlal  Valley  became  a  county. 

But  other  plans  were  afoot. 

The  Imperial  promoters  were  too  smart 
to  play  a  waiting  game.  They  started  tbe 
wheels  rolling  to  form  a  new  county,  know- 
ing that  every  year  ft  was  delayed  would  In- 
crease   the    Tottog    strength    of   El    Centro. 

HoU  was  forced  toto  the  county  seat  fight 
before  he  was  prepared  for  It:  there  were  43 
registered  voters  In  El  Centro.  600  in  Im- 
perial, and  Just  under  a  thousand  to  the 
rest  of  the  Valley. 

Mudallnglng  and  vitriol  was  the  order  of 
the  day  oa  Imperial  fought  to  become  the 
county  seat.  Brawley,  too  entered  the  race. 

Bolt  left  his  politicking  to  the  week  be- 
fore the  election,  when  he  addressed  voters 
In  five  dlOerent  localities  round  the  Val- 
ley. 

He  didn't  bother  with  Imperial — he  figured 
everybody  there  would  vote  Imperial  anyway. 
(All  but  two  did. » 

His  speech  was  well-prepared,  rebutting 
OS  It  did,  every  point  made  by  his  op- 
ponents,  and  using  no  blttcmees  or  rancor. 

He  was  cheered  wherever  he  spoke,  and 
It  pleased  him  Immensely  that  no-one  left 
his  meeUngs  despite  tbe  length  of  his 
speech. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  El  Centro 
had  a  310  majority. 

Bolt  had  won  another  bottle. 


Be  was  of  course,  backed  by  acme  wealthy 
mm,  to  these  undertoktoga.  Be  oMured 
them  thst  the  two  Investments  would  take 
care  of  aU  the  Valleys  needa  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  possibly  for  ^5  years  by 
perhaps  doubitog  the  tovestxnent  and  thus 
the  production  capacity. 

How  wrong  be  was. 

When  he  sold  the  plants  during  the  first 
Wortd  War,  there  was  over  (3.000.000  in- 
vested to  the  power  and  cold  storage  fa- 
cilities he  operated. 

Demand  and  useage  rapidly  Increased,  and 
the  plants  were  being  oonttouolly  expanded. 


Fbsbt  rot  CoDNTT  Seat 

Building  the  townslte  of  BoltvUle  rankled 
the  California  Development  Company  so 
much  they  tried  to  buy  him  out. 

"We  totend  to  handle  all  the  townsltes 
to  Imperial  Valley."  he  was  told  curtly. 

But  Bolt  was  not  to  be  bought  out.  Be 
went  ahead  building  brick  bulJdtogs  to 
BoltvUle  and  renting  them  to  bustoeasmen. 
thus  starting  a  feud  which  lasted  for  years. 

to  10O4  Holt  had  joined  hla  Holton  tnter- 
Urbon  to  the  BP  itoe  at  tbe  potot  now  kno*n 
aa  El  Centro.  and  there  the  next  year  he 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  for  another 
townslte. 

"I  plan  to  build  a  town  here  which  will 
become  the  center  and  metropolis  c(  ths 
Volley,  therefore  the  name  El  Centro,"  he 
wrote. 

Friends  told  him  bs  ooiild  not  pnolbly 
succeed— other  towns  to  the  Volley  had  been 
•torted    with   the  soms   end   to   view.   Tbs 


Mexica  k     Bsvolutton  aszes     Wouuik't    Pat 
Up— Bolt  Cot  Oft  Powm 
If  you  don't  pay  your  power  bill,  they  cut 
your  power  off. 

It's  the  same  today  as  It  was  to  *07  when 
Holt  generated  all  the  power  for  the  tmperUl 
Valley  from  his  power  station  on  the  Alsmo 
St  the  north  edge  of  HoUlvUe. 

He  bad  an  agreement  with  the  Mexicans  to 
deliver  power  to  Mexican.  It  was  sold  to  them 
at  a  wholesale  rate,  and  the  ^fexlcans  put 
to  their  own  distribution  system  from 
Colexlco. 

Five  feet  on  this  side  of  the  border  was 
a  meter  which  was  read  each  month — and 
where  o  awltch  was  located  to  abut  It  off  If 
the  bin  wasn't  paid. 

Holt  had  occasion  to  throw  the  awltch  fol- 
lowing the  Mexican  BevoluUon.  BUls  Just 
weren't  being  paid,  and  the  revolutionist 
military  commander  said  he'd  shoot  anyone 
who  approached  the  master  power  switch. 
Holt  got  s  detachment  of  soldiers,  marched 
off  to  the  box  and  switched  off  the  cur- 
rent, anyway. 

No  shots  were  fired,  and  eventually  the 
bUl  was  paid. 

"The  Mexican  buslnesa  has  been  satis- 
factory ever  since."  Holt  wrote,  "nevertbelMs 
after  that  trouble.  I  have  been  very  careful 
not  to  cross  the  Mexican  line." 

By  1906  Holt  was  generating  power  at  the 
Almo  site  at  BoltvUle. 

"At  HoltnUe.  it  is  possible  to  develop 
about  400  horsepower  by  dropping  the  water 
from  a  large  canal  down  a  bluS  toto  an  old 
dry  river  bed,"  be  wrote  on  first  viewing 
the  scene. 

"After  having  created  the  power,  we  con 
use  the  water  further  downstream  for  Irrlga- 
U«n." 

Holt  spent  liAM.OOO  putting  to  ths  , ,  _ 
plant  and  on  loe  and  oold  storage  plant. 


BoLTls  Brand   or  Jtrsncx  MkncD   No  Law 

STAllflftS 

tt  was  under  duress  thst  Bolt  took  the  Job 
of  being  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  the 
Imperial  Valley. 

His  first  reaction  was  to  reject  tbe  com- 
mlaslon  presented  him  complete  with  big 
red  seal. 

He  thought  It  over  and  told  hlm&elf:  'Tve 
never  run  away  from  a  necessary  Job — and 
I'll  not  run  away  from  this  one." 

The  county  seat  then  was  San  Dl^o — a 
400  mile  Journey  by  stage  to  the  railroad, 
then  by  trato  to  Los  Angeles  and  another 
train  south. 

First  thing  he  did  was  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  law.  c^ 

Be  sent  off  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  In 
Snn  Diego,  who  hsd  oppototed  him.  and  by 
return  moll  received  a  ten  volume  aet  of 
California  Statutes. 

Not  bavtog  time  to  figure  out  to  them 
how  or  where  to  find  anything,  he  put  them 
on  the  shelf  and  proceeded  to  administer 
JusUce  the  way  he  thought  best. 

The  way  Holt  handled  hie  first  court  case 
waa  typical  of  the  way  he  later  handled 
bootleggers,  or  other  dlaogreeable  charac- 
ters who  drifted  Into  the  Volley. 
There  were  few  actual  crimes. 
ShorUy  after  getting  his  warrant,  HoU 
oolled  down  to  Csiexlco.  There  o  man  hod 
tried  to  arrest  another  on  the  grotmds  of 
having  stolen  something  from  him. 

He  hadn't  heard  mucb  of  the  discussion 
when  be  realised  it  was  s  "spite"  action  be- 
tween two  men  who'd  had  an  argument. 

"When  he'd  listened  to  both  sides  be  said. 
'"There  la  absolutely  no  evidence  or  witnesses 
for  this  accusation. 

"It  seems  to  me  as  If  It'a  a  personal  quar- 
rel. Why  don't  you  two  forget  It  and  go  bock 
to  work?" 

The  accused  man  stepped  up  and  offered 
hla  bond  to  his  accuser.  The  accuser  would 
have  none  of  It. 

Holt  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  man  to 
forget  the  past,  but  he  was  sdsmant. 

•WeU."  s&ld  Holt.  "If  that's  the  way  it's 
going  to  be.  I  don't  believe  Uje  people  of 
this  VaUey  want  a  man  like  you  around. 
Why  don't  you  take  the  next  stage  out  of 
here?  I  believe  youll  be  happier  aome  place 
else." 

He  declined  to  leave  at  first,  but  two  days 
later  be'd  gone 

He  hod  learned  quickly  that  nobody  wanted 
anything  to  do  with  a  man  who  couldn't 
Uve  alongside  his  neighbors. 

Be  hadn't  been  sble  to  rent  a  cot  to  sleep 
on.  buy  s  meal  or  get  s  Job. 

A  rtnighly  and  ready  ktod  of  Justice  per- 
haps, but  a  Justice  tempered  with  himian- 
ity.  and  the  needs  of  the  small  community. 
Bolt,  however,  proved  he  oould  take  the 
law  toto  his  own  hands  If  the  need  arose. 

Such  an  occasion  arose  one  day  when  he 
received  word  that  a  mon  who  hod  fenced 
several  hundred  seres  of  land  was  standing 
over  It  with  a  shotgun,  whUe  crews  were 
trying  to  finish  a  canal  ocrosa  his  land. 

Be  was  stondtog  out  for  on  exorbitant 
price  for  his  land,  knowing  fuU  well  thst 
the  water  from  tbe  new  canal  was  desper- 
ately needed  for  It  was  a  diversion  around 
washed  out  headgato  that  oouldnt  easily  be 
rc^Mlred. 


A  2176 

The  eHBlneer  on  Om  )ob  chickened  out  and 
vu  prepulng  to  t«»e  U>e  tmin  to  I«  *°- 
««1M  and  KMt  condemnation  proc««dlng». 
Wben  Holt  got  word  wbat  wm  h»ppenln«. 

He  drove  .tialgbt  to  the  epot,  kiokeil  the 
recalcitrant  tanner  right  In  the  eye.  The 
man  InaUted  on  hl»  aaUng  price  

Holt    Indicated    a   clump    of    Cottonwood 
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•See  tboe*  tree*  atandlng  on  the  other 
bank  o(  the  jully?"  he  barked.  -WeU.  we 
are  going  to  build  thli  canal  taam  jrour 
land  today.  If  you  ehoot  anyone,  you  will 
be  hanging  from  that  tree  within  ten  mln- 
utea  ot  the  time  the  ahot  le  flred  " 

Then  he  .tepped  up  and  cut  the  wlree  and 
led  the  crewe  through  the  tence.  The  dU- 
anned  rarmer  fumed  and  fuased. 

But  Holte  brand  of  Justice  eaved  the  dar 

The  man  wai  later  paid  for  the  right  ot 
way  acroee  hU  land  on  the  eame  baala  aa 
other  landowners. 

Such  waa  JuaUce  In  the  early  daye  of  the 
Valley.  


UJUh  ActUia  PoTcrty  Ateacr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MbRRIS  K.  UDAU 

or    4KIKONA 

IN  THK  HOnSE  OP  REPBBSKNTATTVBS 

Wednadav,  Man  3.  19S7 


Mr  TJDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  U  »lway» 
gratifying  to  learn  of  the  successes  of  our 
poverty  program.  A»  the  representative 
of  several  thousand  Indians  and  several 
Indian  tribes.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
an  Indian  tribal  r«preaent«Uve  recently 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  the 
antlpoverty  program  "brought  a  sense  of 
dignity,  responsibility,  enthusiasm,  and 
desire"  to  his  people. 

The  New  York  Times  on  April  25  pub- 
lished an  article  concerning  the  benefits 
the  Indians  of  this  country  are  gaining 
from  the  poverty  prognun.  Without  ob- 
jection I  should  like  to  Insert  the  text  of 
this  article  at  this  point  In  the  APPenolx : 

UrotANS    ACCUIM    POVntTT    AOINCT— SpOKIS- 

mM   Tn-L    SIHATX    Curt   PaooaAKS   Sena 
PBo«aus 

(By  Joacpb  A.  U>ftuB) 
Atauoonuana.  N  Mei..  April  24.— An  In- 
dian tribal  repr<«!ntatlTe  told  a  Senate  eub- 
oommlttee  today  that  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram had  "brought  a  senae  of  dignity,  re- 
•ponalMUty.  enthualaem  and  desire  to  peo- 
ple who  were  almost  completely  without 
hope  In  the  depths  of  poverty." 

The  spokesman.  Vine  Delorla  Jr.  of  the 
Standing  Rock  Sloua.  and  two  other  tribal 
representatives  said  the  program  had  alerted 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  ABalrs  and  other  old- 
line  agencies  to  Indian  needs. 

The  trend  began  In  the  early  nlneteen- 
sUUes  said  Mr.  Delorla.  who  U  executive  di- 
rector ot  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  He  did  not  Identity  the  earlier  pro- 
grama  but  said  that  the  "war  on  poverty 
greatly  accelerated  this  trend." 

"When  Indian  trlb«  became  eligible  as 
■ponsorlng  sgencle.  themselves  under  the  In- 
dian desk  In  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunlty."  he  said,  "other  agendes  who  had 
felt  they  had  'cornered  the  market'  on  In- 
dian programs  suddenly  found  themselves  In 
competlUon  with  the  Indian  community  ac- 
tion program. 

wazTiHO  rot  catiiua 
"For  the  Hr»t  tune  In  many  years  these 
agencies  had  to  become  competitive  to  sur- 
vive No  longer  would  an  Indian  be  required 
to  wait,  hat  In  hand,  outside  an  omoe  of  the 
Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs  of  Public  Health 


Service  waiting  for  a  few  crumbs  to  f aU  his 
way.  Instead  he  could  form  his  own  programs 
and  get  funding  through  the  O.B  O.  and  be- 
gin to  make  real  plans  for  progress  for  his 
people." 

Other  agendee  he  criticised  wei»  the  em- 
ployment service,  which  Is  a  coUecUoo  of 
sUte  agencies  rMponalbU  In  part  to  the 
Labor  Department,  and  the  Small  Btislnesa 
AdmlnlatraUon. 

When,  be  added.  "It  looks  ss  though  they 
ian  get  addlUonal  funds  and  build  addi- 
tional emplr»  on  the  state  and  regional 
level,  suddenly  Indians  are  very  Important 
to  them.  In  this  past  year  as  the  dlfflcult  pro- 
grams developed  under  or  original  srlth 
O.EO.  have  been  spun  off  to  other  agen- 
cies we  have  had  a  proUferaUon  of  agencies 
all  trying  to  'get  Into  the  Indian  buslneae." 
So  we  are  about  to  be  saddled  with  a  series 
of  regional,  slate,  and  local  bureaucracies  for 
every  program  that  we  have  eligibility  for. 

A  loan  program  for  poor  entrepreneurs  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  some  training  programs 
have  been  delegated  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. ,  __ 
"The  genius  of  early  development  ot  pro- 
grams under  the  economic  opportunity  sct." 
iald  Mr  Delorla.  "was  that  Indian  people 
were  not  required  to  go  to  a  state  office, 
then  a  regional  office,  then  a  district  office. 
then  finally  a  naUoaal  office  simply  to  get  to 
the  Labor  Department." 

NEW    ACCKCT   WBX-COMSD 

Al  Spang,  a  member  of  the  northern  Chey- 
enne tribe  of  Montana  who  Is  working  tor 
his  doctorate,  said: 

■The  Indian  people,  who  have  lived  with, 
functioned  under,  and  fought  with  old-line 
established  agencies  for  years,  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  irlth  an  agency  that  Is 
not  burdened  with  manuals.  regulaUons,  and 
red  tape.  We  know  that  these  estabUshed 
agencies  are  project-oriented  rather  than 
~ople-orlented.  a  realisation  that  ought  to 
startle  all  Congressional  Repreaentatlvos  Into 
reality  and  flgbt  tor  the  continued  eilstence 

of  O.E  O  "  „      .    ^ 

Senator  Joseph  8.  Clark.  Democrat  ot 
Pennsylvania,  a  champion  of  family  plan- 
ning programs  financed  by  the  OtBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  encountered  the  Indian 
Insistence  on  self-determlaOoo  when  he 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  reproducUon 
rate  of  reservations. 

"At  the  moment."  said  Bonnie  Lupe.  an 
Apache  tribal  chairman  from  WhlU  River. 
Aria .  "I  would  discourage  such  a  program 
as  family  planning. 

"Why?"  asked  Senator  Clark. 
"I  would  like  the  Indiana  to  outnumber 
the    foreigners."    the    witness    replied.    The 
audience  laughed  w.,™. 

Senator  Clark,  chairman  ot  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  Employment  and  Pov- 
erty conducted  the  hearing  In  the  spacious 
lobby  of  the  Civic  Auditorium  with  an  audl- 
soce  of  about  600  Indian  repreeent»tlves 
came  from  South  Dakota.  Montanv  Arlaona 
and  New  Meilco.  Most  of  the  Indians  wore 
conventional  clothing,  though  there  was  a 
sprinkling  ot  txlbal  dress. 

Senator  Clark  had  lunch  with  seven  en- 
roUees  at  s  Women's  Job  Corps  center,  who 
gave  him  a  generally  favorable  report  ot  the 
center's  curriculum  and  conduct. 


colleagues  a  news  Item  of  serious  concern 
in  my  home  State  of  Iowa.  On  April  18, 
the  Des  Moines  Register  screamed  with  a 
black  headline  i  inches  high:  "Dust 
Darkens  Iowa  SkJM— Winds  Steal  Rich 
TopsoU— Lobs  Estimated  at  25  Million 

Tona."  _ 

The  Des  Moines  Reglster'Slarm  editor. 
Don  Muhm.  reported: 

Iowa  skies  were  brown  Monday— trown 
with  an  estimated  25  milUon  tons  of  rich 
lowatopsoU. 

Blown  by  gale-force  northwesterly  winds 
that  somellmea  gusted  over  70  miles  an  hour, 
ths  dust  cloud  extended  ss  high  as  »,000  feet 
Into  the  air  and  carried  about  one-eighth 
Inch  of  topsoU  from  10  mllUon  acres  ot  north 
central  and  northwest  Iowa  farmland. 

The  blowing  soU  iwept  aoroas  highways  and 
pattered  against  windshields  like  small  hall. 
At  tlmee,  the  moving  eoll  on  the  highway 
was  so  thick  It  was  difficult  to  see  the  pave- 
ment under  It. 


Dasbtora  ia  Iowa 


EXTENSKMI  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENCEL 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKNTATTVES 

Wedneiday.  May  3.  13ST 
Mr    SCHWDKJEIx    Mr.   Speaker,    I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  o«ir 


Mr.  Speaker.  thl«  news  story  of  soil 
damage  from  wind  erosion  In  Iowa  is  a 
dramatic  reminder  that  soU  and  water 
eonservation  Is  a  TitaL  continuing  need 
to  the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
ncwa  account  in  the  Recoho  aa  a  re- 
minder of  our  contlnuliw  need  for  our 
national  effort  to  protect  and  develop  our 
sou  and  water  resources. 
WiKi)  SriAi^  mcK  Tor  son.  Ttou  Psana— 
Losa  EsmsA-m  at  25  MmJoH  Tons 
(By  Don  Muhm) 
Iowa  skies  were  brown  Monday — brown 
with  an  estimated  16  million  tons  o(  rich 
Iowa  topsoU. 

Blown  by  gale-force  northwesterly  winds 
that  sometimes  gusted  over  70  mUes  an  hour. 
the  dust  cloud  extended  as  high  ss  6.000  feet 
Into  the  air  and  carried  about  one-eighth 
Inch  ot  topeoll  from  10  million  acres  of  north 
central  and  northwest  Iowa  farmland,  said 
soli   conservaUonlst  Prank   H.   Mendell. 

Mendell.  with  the  O.B.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  estimated  that  If  all  the  soU  In  the 
air  were  laid  down  In  a  sli-lnch  plow  depth. 
It  would  be  enough  to  make  22  farms  of 
1.000  acres  each. 

Winds  around  the  state  averaged  between 
30  and  *6  miles  an  hour  Monday,  and  during 
the  mid-day  peak  period  top  gusu  In  the  BOs 
and  70s  were  reooitled.  Spencer  reoorMed  a 
gust  of  76  miles  an  hour;  Ottumwa  87  and 
Des  Moines  63.  .     ,  ,. 

Winds  are  termed  "hurricane  fcroe  If 
they  are  steady  between  73  and  82  miles  an 
hour. 

atOWS   D.M.  TRASH 

It  was  a  messy  wind  In  Des  Moines,  redis- 
tributing most  at  ths  "clean-up.  ttx-up 
trash  which  householders  had  left  out  tor 
city   coUectors 

Fences  along  the  Freeway  soon  were  pued 
high  with  waste  paper,  old  cartons.  dMd 
weeds,  torn  house  shingles  and  anything  else 
that  would  blow. 

Form  fences  served  the  same  purpose  in 
the  country,  catching  dead  com  stalks  and 
leaves  left  over  from  last  year's  harvest.  Soil 
from  ths  fields  piled  up  in  drifts  behind 
these  fences  like  snow  behind  a  snow  fence 
The  blowing  sou  swept  scross  highways 
snd  pattered  sgalnst  windshields  like  small 
haU  At  times,  the  moving  soil  on  the  high- 
way was  so  thick  It  was  difficult  to  see  the 
pavement  under  It.  ._.w.>i. 

The  swirling  clouds  also  limited  visibility, 
addmg  to  the  driving  haaard. 

Mendell.  who  has  had  a  long  career  with 
the  UB  Sou  ConservaUon  Service  dating 
back  to  the  Dust  Bowl  Days  of  1W4  when  he 
first  became  an  employe  of  the  services 
predeccBWr  the  SoU  Erosion  Service,  pointed 
out  that  the  federal  conservation  agency  was 
crested  after  dust  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
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Oroftt  PUlzu  Mttled  on  the  nation's  Capitol 
in  WoAhlngton.  D.C. 

KXCALIeB    DDST    OF    1»30'S 

"There  were  Uniee  In  the  IBSO'i  wbcn  the 
eky  wu  darkeoed  by  diut  cloudA.**  eaid  Men- 
dell Monday.  "It  looked  Jtut  about  that  bad 
today  at  times." 

WUHam  H.  Orelner.  director  of  the  Bute 
Sotl  CoDseiratlon  Commictee,  said  a  combi- 
nation of  lacton  ert  the  stage  for  the  soil 
loos  In  Iowa  Monday. 

"The  dry  fall  and  winter  In  Iowa,  along 
with  the  considerable  amounts  of  fall  plow- 
ing, mode  fields  more  susceptible  to  erosion 
caused  by  the  high  winds."  s&ld  Orelner. 

"It  waa  one  of  the  worst  days  I  have  ever 
seen." 
-  Orelner  said  the  "open"  fall,  coupled  with 
the  "early"  spring,  enabled  farmers  to  plow 
more  land  In  preparation  for  this  year'i  crope. 
He  noted  that  lowans  plan  to  increase  com 
plantings  by  12  per  cent  this  spring,  and  bo 
boost  soybean  plantings  by  10  per  cent. 

"More  land  was  ripe  for  erosion,"  aald 
Orelner. 

WINDS    or    MAT.     1B«4 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Schaller.  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity ■«ronocnlst>  compared  Monday  to  the 
eariy  May  period  In  lOM  when  hlg^i  winds 
on  three  days  caused  much  concern  about 
wind  erosion. 

Studies  Bbow.  Dr.  Schaller  reported,  t2ke 
frequency  of  such  high  lnt«iislty  winds: 

Xow&ns  on  an  average  can  expect  wlnda 
of  up  to  65  miles  per  hour  once  every  3  yttn^: 
winds  of  80  to  86  miles  per  hour  once  every 
60  years:  and  wlnda  ranging  from  86  to  90 
miles  per  hour  once  every  century. 

These  wind  velocities  sre  measured  at  SO 
feet  elevation.  The  figures  were  complied 
by  the  U£.  Weather  Bureau.  Dr.  Schaller  aald. 
Be  added: 

"These  are  avenge  flgum-  In  the  first 
eight  days  of  May,  1M4.  we  had  winds  of  the 
type  to  expect  once  every  two  years  on  three 
different  days." 

VSOK     OTHEB    STATZa 

The  Iowa  State  agronomist  not«d  that  the 
•oil  can  move  hundreds  of  miles. 

"In  Iowa  we  probably  were  getting  •oil 
from  other  states,  while  our  soU  was  bloving 
elsewhere."  Dr.  Schaller  said. 

The  three  men  agreed  on  the  solution  to 
•topping  such  wind-Inspired  soU  loves: 
Rough  soil  surface,  different  tlUage  mcthodi. 
mulching  with  vegetative  materials  and  in- 
corporaUon  of  more  organic  matter  Into  the 
•oil. 

"Far  men  often  uae  a  disk  to  roughen  up 
Belds  to  reduce  croolon  caused  by  bard 
winds."  said  Dr.  Schaller. 

Orelner  KUggeeted  the  possible  use  of  strip- 
cropping  or  trees  to  thwart  the  wind  damage 
to  fields,  as  well  as  mulching. 

OaCANIC    ICATTXK 

Mendell  said  that  "better  Ullage  would 
help,  with  more  organic  matter  In  the  soil." 
The  rougher  the  land,  be  added,  the  less  the 
eroaion. 

Besides  stinging  eyea  and  making  walking 
dlfflcult,  the  wind  caused  mlnco-  damage  in 
areas  throughout  the  aUte,  cauamg  downed 
utility  lines,  broken  windows  and  flying  tree 
limbs. 

In  IhCarshalltcTwn,  350  loaves  of  bread  left  in 
metal  carts  near  a  grocery  store  on  the  south 
Bide  were  blown  ss  far  as  a  block  away.  The 
roof  of  the  Diamond  Paint  FToducta  Co.  was 
reported  rt>mftg**i  uui  t^o  largv  plate  glaiN 
windows  were  broken  downtown. 

A  tree  Umb  fell  on  a  car  In  Davenport 
shortly  before  10  aju.  Monday,  but  neither  of 
the  two  women  In  the  car  was  LDjure<d. 
About  tSOO  damage  was  done  to  the  car. 

Waves  4  to  6  feet  high  cbumed  the  Miasls- 
slppi  River  into  a  froth,  but  no  damage  was 
reported  to  dikes  heading  back  floodwatem. 

In  Dee  MoLnea,  the  State  Executive  Coun- 
cil closed  the  Zowa  Commerce  Building  be- 
cause of  the  high  winds. 

The    building,    oouctruct«d    around    tha 


turn  of  the  century,  has  been  eoodanwad  by 
the  state  fire  marshal.  The  action  took  ptae* 
after  windows  were  blowh  out  by  M  nupJi. 
winds. 

The  council  felt  the  building  was  too 
hazardous  to  occupy  and  closed  It  until  tb* 
wind  subsides  and  the  amount  of  damage 
Is  determined. 

NeedJeea  to  say.  flying  was  pretty  rough, 
too,  but  large  airliners  were  able  to  maintain 
schedules  despite  the  wlzul,  the  Des  Moines 
Municipal  Airport  reported. 

Few  small  pUines  ventured  forth,  however, 
mainly  because  they  had  trouble  staying  up- 
right while  taxing  down  the  runway. 

At  the  home  of  Mrs.  Betty  Hill,  1333 
Seventy-third  st..  the  wind  ripped  off  a  metal 
awning  over  the  front  door  and  sent  It  soar- 
ing over  the  house  high  Into  a  willow  tree 
In  the  back  yard. 

The  Iowa  Power  and  Light  Co.  reported 
no  serious  problems  with  the  wind,  but 
many  Individual  homes  were  without  power 
when  aervieea  lines  blew  down  or  were  dam- 
aged by  whipping  tree  branches. 

The  company  said  It  had  the  maximum 
number  of  crews  on  duty  to  handle  the  home 
repairs. 

Damage  to  telephone  lines  also  were  scat- 
tered. Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  ofll- 
dals  said.  About  the  worst  was  in  the  John- 
ston area,  where  13  poles  were  blown  down, 
one  by  one. 

Temperatures  In  Iowa  Monday  were  about 
90  degrees  leas  than  Sundny,  with  highs  rang- 
ing from  fl6  at  Council  Bluffs  to  a  cool  38  at 
Mason  City.  The  high  here  was  68  at  mid- 
night, but  only  struggled  to  66  In  the  after- 
noon. 

Precipitation  re<:orded  from  thunderstorms 
that  passed  through  eastern  Iowa  Sunday 
night  Included  .13  at  Cedar  Rapids.  JO  at 
Dubuque  and  .09  at  Otttunwa. 

Frost  and  freezing  temperatures  were  ex- 
pected In  the  state  Monday  night,  with  brisk 
winds  continuing,  though  not  quite  ao 
•trong.  Mostly  sunny  skies  are  expected  to- 
day, with  highs  in  the  OOa. 


Bit  Brotber  DiupproTef  of  lodiTi^l 
Re(p«Mabilitr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  isonsLuf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1967 

Mr.   RARICK.    Mr.   Speaker.  In   our 

time  of  unparalleled  national  prosperity, 
our  people  are  being  educated  to  tbe 
righteousoesB  of  Federal  control  of  every 
facet  of  our  lives — Including  tbe  home 
and  family.  TM  dole  receivers,  like  so 
many  parasites,  are  being  taught  to  ac- 
cept more  and  more  loss  of  human  dig- 
nity by  "Big  Brother"  government,  just 
as  if  it  were  a  way  of  life. 

This  dangerous  trend  destroys  thrift, 
honor,  self-reliance,  and  pride,  and  will 
destroy  our  people.  What  has  become  of 
Individual  responsibility  and  Individual 
initiative  that  they  are  now  to  be  stomped 
on  as  wrong?  America's  strength  la  not 
groups  and  clusters  of  people — not  robots 
or  slave«  to  a  central  government — ^tt  Is 
the  indli'ldual,  his  home,  his  family,  and 
his  church. 

Mr.  Nicholas  R.  Murray,  the  fearless 
and  esteemed  editor  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Louisiana's  Sixth  District,  for 
which  I  speak  and  work,  bad  an  Interest- 


ing "bwne^un"  commentary  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  moral  fiber  of  responsible 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  Us  article  from 
the  April  26,  1967.  Home  Almanac  in  the 
Record: 

Om  Man  Oazccs 
(By  Nichols*  Russell  Murray) 
A  federal  judge  said  In  New  Orleans  last 
week  that  the  Plaquemines  Pariah  School 
Board  "apparently  would  let  acbool  children 
go  hungry  rather  than  accept  federal  sur- 
plus food." 

This  was  the  comment  of  Judge  Herbert 
W.  Christen bery  at  a  bearing  sought  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  strengthen  the  school 
deeegregoUon  order  In  Plaquemines  parish. 
Where  it  was  brought  out  that  when  the 
price  of  school  lunches  was  raised  from  10 
to  35  cenU  this  year,  half  of  the  pupils 
•topped  eating  at  the  schools. 

Of  course,  you  could  txim  the  Judge's  re- 
mark around  and  say,  "The  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  let  the  children  go  hungry  and 
Ignorant  rather  than  let  them  go  to  the  kind 
of  schools  thrlr  parents  want  thein  In."  and 
it  would  be  Just  as  true.  But  both  state- 
menu  are  beside  the  point.  The  real  ques- 
tion Is,  Wrtioae  responsibility  Is  it  to  feed 
the  kids — the  Qovernment  or  tbelr  parents? 
When  I  went  to  school,  there  wasn't  any 
federal  surplus  food,  neither  were  there  any 
school  lunch  rooms.  We  had  a  choice:  we 
brought  our  lunch,  we  went  home  or  got 
something  elsewhere,  or  we  postponed  eating 
till  school  was  out  in  the  afternoon.  I  never 
knew  of  anyone  starving.  The  kids  In  Plaque- 
mines have  the  same  three  alternatives,  plus 
a  fourth.  T^ey  can  pay  the  two  bits  and  eat 
at  school,  t  don't  know  of  any  place  you 
oould  get  an  adequate  meal  any  cheaper.  In- 
cluding the  ones  the  kids  eat  at  home. 

Plaquemines  Partsh  Is  not  a  disaster  area. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  one  of  the  richest 
parishes  In  the  state.  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  parents  of  half  the  children  In  the  ParUh 
public  schools  are  unable  to  feed  their  fam- 
Ules.  I  don't  believe  that  there  are  any  who 
can't,  except  few  those  who  are  physically 
incapable  of  working,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
Welfare  sees  to  It  that  those  are  Uken  care 
of.  Yet  the  principal  of  the  Negro  school  at 
Phoenix  says  as  many  as  160  children  a  day 
"do  without." 

"What  do  you  mean,  do  without?"  Judge 
Chrlstenberry  asked  him.  And  the  principal 
replied,  "They  don't  eat." 

Why  don't  they  eat?  Have  their  par- 
ents become  like  the  aea  gulls  who  lived  on 
the  scraps  thrown  over  the  side  of  ships  sta- 
tioned at  one  of  our  naval  basai  during  Uie 
war — and  when  the  Navy  moved  out,  the  sea 
gulls  starved.  beca.u&e  they'd  forgotten  how 
to  catch  fish?  It  sounds  that  way.  And  If 
thirty  years  of  Welfarism  have  brought  free 
bom  Americans  down  to  tne  level  of  sea 
gulls,  then  we  are  at  a  sorry  pass  Indeed. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  In  his  syndicated  col- 
umn, poinu  out  that  In  the  beginning,  we 
considered  federal  aoslstance  only  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  stave  off  starvation 
at  a  time  when  proud  men  were  selling 
apples  on  the  comer  and  onetime  executives 
were  hawking  vacuum  cleaners  door  to  door. 
"We  were  told,"  he  aaya.  "that  as  times 
got  better  these  programs  would  taper  off. 
But  the  reverse  has  been  true.  The  better 
the  times,  the  bigger  the  relief  load.  In  the 
past  seven  years,  while  Washington  has 
boasted  of  our  unprecedented  prosperity,  di- 
rect federal  public  assistance  rose  from  S3 
billion  to  ss  3  billion  dollara.  What  has  h^- 
pened.  apparently.  Is  that  we  are  cresting  a 
growing  army  of  citlaens  who  cannot  or  will 
not  support  themselves.  And  In  our  well- 
meaning  but  ham-handed  efforts  to  see  that 
people  who  dont  iieed  relief  don't  get  It, 
we  have  created  conditions  that  tnoease  Ir- 
rflsponalbllity  and  dependency." 

Somehow,  Mr.  Jones  concludes,  we  have  to 
ooBM  up  wltb  a  relief  system  that  doesn't 
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,  rot.  W*  murt  find.  b«  niilBtmlfw  ■om* 

ww.y  ol  protecttng  «U  cltlawn  ■«»in*  irt*rr»^ 
tlm  ADd  uttv  w»o*  wbll*  moounfflnc  r»* 
■pemiAbUltr  uid  InlUaSlTtt. 

Tb*  UUM  vucgMrtlan  U  f cr  »  "aegatm 
tiuxxn*  tMU"  by  wtilcfa  tii»  government  wtniM 
T»»^«  p*7xnanto  to  &ll  wbow  uicomA  falls 
belcrv  A  porerty  Uno.  Jiiat  m  everybody  wlio 
j^m.^mM  ai>ov*  »  cfertAln  unaunt  ha«  to  kick 
tn  to  the  govemmBnt.  Wlilch  •ounda  fair  In 
ttwory,  but  you  can  se*  th»  problems.  U 
tberc'i  cheatlDS  on  tliA  preMDb  income  tax. 
jurt  think,  what  there'd  be  on  one  Uke  that! 
Anynay.  I'm  afraid  It  would  take  more 
than  a  negative  Income  tax  to  motJvate 
people  who  have  got  too  laey  to  put  a  elloe 
of  baloney  between  two  allcee  ot  bread  for 
there's  cheating  on  the  preeent  income  tax. 
that  oaU  for  real  drastic  treatment — some- 
thing like  Old  Man  Qrlggi  In  the  old  etory. 
The  squire  wm  riding  along  the  road  and 
b«  met  a  funeral  procewlCTn,  "Who'i  dead?" 
he  asked.  ^,^ 

■Nobody."  they  told  him.  "Its  Just  Old 
li&n  Griggs.  He  Jurt  got  ao  worthless  and  no 
count,  we  decided  WB  might  as  well  bury 
him." 

"That's  borrlble!"  exclaimed  the  Squire. 
■Take  ht"*  back  home,  and  I'll  give  him  two 
bnxreu  of  com  to  help  him  get  back  on  his 
feet- 
Old  Man  Griggs  roee  up  In  the  coffln  and 
asked  "Is  the  corn  shelled.  Squire?"  No.  the 
Squire  replied.   It  wasn't  shelled. 

"Then."  said  Old  Man  Griggs,  settling  com- 
forUbly  back  in  the  casket,  "lefa  get  on  with 
the  funeral!' 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  the  jrowth  of  America's  Indus- 
trial mlitit  Is  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
hundreds  o(  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses Into  large  and  successful  enter- 
prises. 

Small  business  has  been  ably  described 
as  the  "seedbed  of  American  Industry." 
Virtually  all  Anns  started  as  small  busi- 
nesses, including  the  giants  of  today's 
industrial  world. 

It  Is  essential  that  this  seedbed  for 
the  growth  and  development  ot  new  in- 
dustries be  Icept  healthy.  America  Is  the 
industrial  leader  of  the  world.  To  main- 
tain that  position  it  must  be  aware  of 
new  products  and  new  idess  that  enter- 
prising small  Arms  have  to  offer. 

SBA  has  the  rtsionsibiiity  of  assisting 
small  firms.  It  not  only  provides  financing 
when  they  are  unable  to  obtain  loons 
from  other  sources,  but  it  also  helps  them 
■ell  their  products  or  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  Uke  to  call  my 
colleague's  attention  to  the  help  SBA's 
Los  Angeles  regional  office  provided  to 
American  Electric  Inc. 

This  small  firm  was  organized  In  1961 
by  Norman  Fuller  as  a  subsidiary  to  the 
Atlas  Manufacturing  Co.  with  only  tliree 
employees.  Fuller  assigned  It  the  task  of 
designing  an  electrical  mechanlwn  to  r»- 
move  the  door  from  aOoa  bouttog  Mln- 
utemen  missiles. 

In  19C3,  American  purchased  the  assets 


of  the  Alfred  Hofmann  Co.,  a  producer  of 
practice  bombs,  and  a  short  while  later 
purchased  Metatronlcs  Division  of  Texas 
Metals  and  Minerals  Corp,  With  this 
new  production  capacity.  American  was 
now  able  to  produce  for  the  Government, 
t&nlts  and  fire  bombs  as  well  as  practice 
bombs  and  its  original  electrical  devices. 
In  1964,  .\merican  acquired  a  plant  In 
Spring  City,  Tenn.,  and  sought  a  contract 
to  manufacture  for  the  Air  Force  a  new 
type  of  Ore  bomb.  Although  American's 
bid  on  the  contract  was  low.  the  com- 
pany »-as  dlsquaJifled  by  the  Air  Force 
because  Its  production  facilities  were  not 
considered  to  be  adequate. 

American  appealed  to  SBA  for  help 
and  SBA's  procurement  specialists  made 
an  independent  survey  of  the  company's 
facilities.  They  found  that  the  tools  for 
the  production  line  had  been  acquired 
and  were  ready  to  be  operated  at  Ameri- 
can's California  plant. 

SBA.  therefore,  determined  that  Amer- 
ican had  the  requisite  capacity  to  produce 
fire  bomtJs  along  with  lis  other  product 
lines.  A  certificate  of  cotnpetency  was 
Issued  and  American  was  awarded  the 
Air  Force  contract. 

A  certificate  of  competency  is  a  device 
by  which  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration assists  a  small  firm  to  win  a 
Government  contract  when  it  is  low 
bidder,  but  the  Government  purchasing 
officer  rejects  the  bid  because  he  ques- 
tions the  ability  of  the  firm  to  produce 
the  item  satisfactorily. 

In  such  Instances,  If  the  small  firm 
takes  its  case  to  the  SBA.  SBA  will  sur- 
vey the  company's  plant  and  If  It  deter- 
mines that  the  company  Is  capable  of 
producing  the  Item  In  accordance  with 
its  guidelines,  it  then  issues  a  certificate 
of  competency  and  the  contract  is  award- 
ed to  the  firm.  ' 

Two  benefits  result  from  the  issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  competency.  The  low- 
bidding  small  firm  wins  the  contract,  and 
secondly,  the  Government  saves  money 
because  otherwise  the  contract  would 
automatically  be  awarded  to  a  higher 
bidder. 

Since  winning  the  1964  Air  Force  con- 
tract with  the  aid  of  SBA,,  American 
made  truly  astoundliw  growth.  But 
growth  causes  probleons  and  SBA  assist- 
ance was  still  required. 

Two  additional  certificates  of  com- 
petency were  isused  by  SBA  to  help  this 
firm  obtain  Oovemmant  contracts  on 
which  It  was  low  bidder.  In  two  other 
cases  It  help  the  firm  obtain  defense  con- 
tracts by  persuading  the  contracting  offi- 
cers that  the  company  could  perform  the 
contracts  satisfactorily. 

SBA's  total  assistance  enabled  Ameri- 
can to  win  $7  million  in  Government  con- 
tracts, all  of  which  were  essential  to  the 
compaiiy's  continued  growth. 

The  company  decided  to  centralize  its 
operations  in  1966.  It  established  Its  pres- 
ent headquarters  In  La  Mlrada,  Calif., 
consolidating  there  Its  operations  for- 
merly carried  out  at  five  different  loca- 
tions. In  addition  to  Its  main  plant  the 
octnpany  still  operates  two  plants  In  Ten- 
nessee. 

American  Electric,  Inc..  Is  no  longer  a 
small  company.  It  has  grxjwn  from  three 
employees  In  1961  to  1,650  employees  at 
the  present  time.  In  1966,  it  obtained 
tse.6   million   In   Defense   E>ep«rtment 


contracts.  It  ranks  e6tb  aoiong  all  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  producing 
defense-ortentMl  products. 

Vincent  Fortuna.  American's  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  credits  the 
Small  Bu.siness  Administrations  help  in 
the  company's  early  days  lorjnuch  of  its 
success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion deserves  much  credit  for  successes 
such  as  that  experienced  by  American 
Electric.  The  President  Is  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  part  of  his  program  of  promoting 
"creative  federalism." 

By  working  together,  business  and 
Government  gain  great  advantages.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Johnson  said: 

PederAl  energy  l«  eueatial  but  It  la  not 
eaougli.  Only  a  total  wtirlci&g  partnerabip 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
can  succeed. 

The  President  Includes  In  this  "work- 
ing partnership  "  the  Nation's  busliwss- 
men.  He  has  said  that  the  Nation  faces— 
a  tremendoiis  Job  of  reocganlaation.  of  •yste- 
mstlc  mansgement,  calling  upon  all  of  our 
pubUe  and  prlvau  reaourcea  at  aU  levels  of 
our  national  uie. 

The  cloaer  we  can  work  together- 
President  Johnson  has  stated — 
the  eooner,  tbe  better,  and  tjia  more  eco- 
nomically we  am  get  the  Job  done. 

When  President  Johnson  appointed 
Bernard  L.  Boutin  as  head  of  the  SBA  a 
year  ago.  he  urged  that  small  business 
he  made  one  of  the  greatest  growth  In- 
dustries of  the  Nation. 

The  assistance  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  given  to  American  Elec- 
tric Is  an  example  of  "creative  federal- 
ism" at  work. 

By  giving  American  Electric  assistance 
at  a  critical  time  in  Its  develwrnent,  SBA 
started  this  firm  on  its  way  to  becoming 
«  large,  successful  enterprise  acoom- 
^ilishlng  vital  projects  for  the  Defense 
Cepartment. 

I  Under  Administrator  Bernard  L.  Bou- 
tin, the  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
adhering  to  Its  mLsdon  of  keeping  the 
"seedbed  of  the  American  economy " 
vigorously  growing  and  seeing  to  it  that 
small  firms  have  a  chance  to  grow  and 
prosper. 


Afaiart  A*  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOuxaxANi 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earl  War- 
nxi.  the  front  man  for  Gimnar  Myrdal, 
demonstrates  a«atn£t  the  electe<l.  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  California  while 
Cathy  Douglas,  wife  of  Justice  William 
Douglas,  marchee  with  Carmlchael. 
King,  and  other  society  dlgnltarlee  at 
New  York  against  the  elected  leaders  of 
the  United  States — and  don't  you  Imow, 
they  swear  there  was  not  an  un-Ameri- 
can present. 

What  an  Image  this  group  of  dissent- 
ers projects.  They  are  against  their  peo- 
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pie  and  the  Government  of  their  coun- 
try. They  are  Just  "aglnners." 

I  ask  that  the  UPI  release  for  Aprtl 
29  and  the  Washington  Post  society  col- 
umn for  April  17  be  here  Inserted  for  all 
to  review: 

EimMZ     DNIViasiTT     OF    CMJtoKMIa     FACUtTT 
P«OT«aT8    RXAGAN    ACTIOJI 

BntKKLST.  Calif.  (UPI)— tJnlveralty  of 
CaMfonUa  profesaon  protested  en  mnfwc  ye»- 
t^rday  the  tuition  and  budget  propoemls  of 
Gov,  RouHld  Reagan  and  the  January  flrtna 
or  PreHldent  Clark  Kerr. 

Thousand!  of  teachers  donned  caps  and 
gowns  to  attend  a  "faculty  power'  rally  in 
UC'B  picturesque,  outdoor  Greek  theater  on 
the  edge  of  the  campus.  The  extraordinary 
convocation  wu  orderly. 

The  academic  community  was  supported 
by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  bietorlan  Rich* 
ard  Hofstadter  and  economist  John  Kenneth 
Oalbralth,  who  alt  addreesed  the  assemblage. 
"Only  twice  In  a  hundred  years  has  tui- 
tion been  seriotialy  suggested,  but  In  both 
Instances  (1885  and  18M)  undersUndlng 
governors  rejected  the  Idea."  said  Warren,  a 
former  California  governor  and  an  "CMd 
Blue"  of  the  UC  class  of  1912. 

AU  three  speakers  praised  Kerr  as  a  great 
educator  and  administrator. 

Neither  Kerr  nor  Reagan  was  at  the  con- 
vocation. 

The  DC  regents.  Including  the  governor, 
fired  Kerr  In  January.  The  action  came  just 
after  the  new  governor  proposed  tuition  for 
all  nine  campuses  of  the  university.  Kerr  bad 
said  he  was  opposed  lo  tuition. 

Kerr's  firing,  the  tuition  proposal  and  Rea- 
gan's proposed  UC  budget  cuts  stirred  the 
campus  Into  turmoil.  They  led  to  student 
demonstrations  as  well  as  marches  on  the 
state  capltol  in  Sacramento 

The  academic  rally  was  organised  by  crim- 
inology Prof.  Bernard  Diamond  wbo  said, 
"The  threat  of  political  tnterrentlon  and 
fiscal  Irreeponaibillty  of  unwarranted  budig- 
eUry  reatrtctlons  atrlkes  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  university's  greatness." 
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Maechihg  to  TOM  Beat  of  DrmMCNT  Dbdms 
(B7  SootUe  Lanahan) 
«  o.m.,  Saturday — very  hot  In  Wuhington 
Deold*  «o  weu  Ught  iprliig  dreu,  mUble 
for  mu-chlng  from  Centril  P»rt  to  tinltec) 
NaUoni  Pick  up  Itn.  Drew  Peonon.  veulng 
cotton  ault.  md  her  etep-gnkaOAon  Drew 
Arnold,  t«ll,  handKcu,  red-heodMl  itudent 
at  aw. 

•  a.m. — Arrive  National  Airport .  .  .  Jtuuce 
WUllam  Douglaa  la  there,  with  arm  around 
blond  bride  Oath;,  dreaMd  In  khaki  mlutarr- 
type  Jacket  .  .  .  al«o  pirseoui  hrunet  Unda 
Merrmeld.  whoac  hueb&nd  le  law  clerk  to 
Juatlce  Douglas,  lira.  WUllam  Pulbrtght  U 
suppoeed  to  have  come:  doctor  aald  no.  Only 
Congreeslonal  wife  U  Mrs.  Henry  Reujsa  (hlM- 
bond,  D-WU  I  with  daughter  Jackie.  lenlor 
at  Sldwell  Friends. 

9:tS  a.m. — Private  plane  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Cyrua  Eaton,  wife  of  magnate  who  befriended 
Khrushchev,  lands  from  Cleveland,  scoops 
up  marching  party.  Seata  arranged  like  Uv- 
Ing-room  furniture  .  .  .  make  mistake  of 
riding  backwsrda,  very  woozy-maklng.  Anne 
Eaton,  who  looks  like  Oreer  Oarson,  gives  out 
mnchlng  orders  and  picnic  lunchee. 

10.  JO  a.m. — Land  Newark,  met  by  two  sleek 
black  rented  limousines.  Mis  Eaton  carried 
off  plane  In  wheel  chair— she  Is  partially  par- 
alyzed  by  polio  Telia  us  on  way  Into  town 
she  asked  everybody  she  knew  whether  being 
pushed  across  New  York  would  look  ridicu- 
lous, and  sJ!  said  yee. 

"So  I  decided  to  do  It  anyway,"  she  says 
She  Is  on  national  oommlttee  for  March 
oue  of  founders  of  Women's  Btrlke  for  Peace' 
If. JO  a.m.— Arrive  Central  Park.  Pnealng 
cold,  put  on  ooata,  mine  oomea  to  anklet 
nevn-  mind,  then  are  plenty  of  other  pecu- 
liar-looking people  around. 


BLtJa  jasMa  aho  DArTt>Da.s 
Look  for  Communists.  Trotsky  Bevlalonlsts. 
Block  Muslims  and  so  on  .  .  .  only  see  maasee 
of  Greenwlch-TUlage-Uke  young  people 
wearing  blue  Jeans  and  daffodils,  apparently 
new  rage  Imported  from  London.  Indiana 
from  South  Dakota,  never  been  to  New  York 
before,  look  frightened  by  microphones 
thrust  under  their  noses. 

Oagmar  Wilson.  Washington  founder  of 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace,  frantic:  poU« 
force  has  rearranged  all  plans  at  Ian  minute. 
Commit teeworoan  gets  In  physical  combat 
with  photographer  closing  In  on  Martin 
Luther  King  Harry  Belafonte  offers  arm  to 
Cdthy  Douglaa. 

13:30  p.m. — SpUl  out  of  park  onto  S9th  St.. 
then  down  Madlaon  Ave.  Llnee  bedraggled, 
atmosphere  quite  gay.  not  at  all  like  ClvU 
Rights  march  on  Washington,  which  bad  al- 
most religious  feeling. 

Bystanders  three-deep  along  sidewalks 
strangely  quiet  One  shouts,  "You're  aU  Oom- 
munlsts."  another.  "You  ought  to  have  your 
brauis  washed"  A  lew  clap.  Moat  Just  stare. 

Absence  of  singing  noticeable  Once  In  a 
while,  young  group  starts  up  with  "Hey,  hey 
LBJ,  how  many  kids  have  you  killed  today?'' 
Otbera  eye  them  anxiously,  quesUonlng 
taste.  At  62nd  St..  antl-anU-war  group  runa 
along  sidewalk  parallel  to  march  with  algn 
"Doctor  Spock  Smokea  Bananas."  and  shouu 
of  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  how  many  kids  have 
you  done  In?"  Trotaky  Revlalonlsta? 

OtTITAaa    ANV    RXLIOOPmS 

I  30  p.m. — Reach  DN  Ptoza.  Large  crowd 
already  waiting.  TV  cameras  on  tops  of  build- 
ings shrouded  In  smog.  Pete  Seeger.  Daddy  of 
the  social-message  folk  singers,  gets  crowd  to 
chant  with  him.  "One,  Two.  Three,  Pour 
Stop.  Thia.  Lousy.  War."  Raised  platform 
packed  with  guitars.  Helicopters  fly  over- 
head, drowning  out  aingera.  Ordered  out  by 
McNamara? 

3  pjn- — Speeches  start-  Announcement 
made  Central  Park  Is  stiu  filled — crowd  roars 
with  pleasure.  Twenty  Iwt  children  are 
found.  Martin  Luther  King  gets  ovation 
LUte  other  Negro  speakers,  he  emphoalaes 
civil  rights  aspect  of  war.  but  gets  most  ap- 
plause vrhen  he  Is  meat  general,  for  example 
when  quoting  President  Kennedy:  "Mankind 
must  eliminate  war.  or  wax  will  eliminate 
mankind." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock.  the  baby  and  child 
care  expert  who  la  dedicating  his  life  to  the 
peace  cause,  and  Dr.  Unus  Pauling  the 
Nobel-prlae-wlnnlng  atomic  sclentut  speak 
briefly.  They  look  cold  and  out-of-place 
bundled  up  in  their  good  manners  among  the 
arrogant  and  horded  intimates  of  the  dvU 
rights  leaders,  who  hug  eacJi  other  with  Joy 
when  stokely  Carmlchael  calls  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  "fool."  and  the  President  a  "bur- 
foon." 

"A    PSTCHEDE2.rC    WAS*" 

''White  people  are  sending  black  pecple  u> 
nght  yeUow  people  to  keep  them  from  be- 
coming  red."  says  Carmlchael.  the  other  civil 
rlghu  idol  o(  the  oocaolon.  "You  might  al- 
most call  It  a  psychedWlc  war."  The  crowd 
tatters.  A  small,  vociferous  group  yells  "lOack 
Power"  over  and  over. 

Carmlchael  la  sensitive-looking,  but  ob- 
vlotialy  a  victim  of  his  own  fame,  uke  a  movie 
star.  Followers  gi&b  at  him,  whUjier  to  him. 
acting  as  bodyguards  or  advance  men  Defen- 
alve.  as  If  be  were  a  sort  at  god. 

4:30  p.m. — starts  to  rain.  Our  little  band 
already  frozen,  deddea  to  take  advantage  « 
our  advantages,  like  limousines  Llmoualnea 
disappear  rind  Carey  llmoualnea.  On  way 
back  across  town,  cross  last  secUon  of  march 
sUU  filling  streets.  •"•no. 

On  way  to  Newark,  otuck  in  gigantic  tralBc 
Jam  .  .  .  truck  la  turned  onr  on  aide  lying 
In  middle  of  highway.  Dlacusa  march!  BOs- 
tess  AmMBotoo,  Is  pleased  by  aloe  d  turnout, 
not  OS  worried  M  nst  «  ta  about  oonTlMlon 
of  two  causes. 


We  need  as  many  people  under  the  um- 
brcua  of  the  fight  for  peace  as  we  can  let- 
ahe  says.  "Maybe  they're  not  all  our  boot 
mends,  and  maybs  we  don't  approve  of  erory- 
thlng  they  «ud.  tou*  OS  long  OS  we  ha«  a 
common  end,  wete  getUng  somewhere' 

IV^rr    JOST    aUNCB    or    OKATHtXa 

«.J0  ^.m  — Back  on  plane  for  Waahlngton 
bar  open,  Mrs.  Baton's  step-grand-daughter- 
in-law,  Crla  LePevre,  mairlad  to  Dr  Bobort 
Wkvre  of  Clevelajid.  wraps  blonkeu  around 
thoee  still  shivering. 

Round-table  discussion  about  why  this 
sudden  merger  ot  the  civil  rights  and  anti- 
war movement*,  surely  not  Ju«  whim  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Agreement  that  In  a 
subtle  way.  deep  In  the  nauonal  oonacloua- 
neas.  the  light  for  racial  equality  and  na- 
tional aelf-determlnaUon  are  related  March- 
ers were  not  "Just  a  bunch  of  beatniks  ■  we 
agree.  Do  not  feel  entirely  oomfortable  how- 
ever, with  the  sudden  shift,  much  ss  were 
all  for  civil  rights. 

tOOp.m.—Ijma  In  Waahlngton  BolUng 
hot.  Thank  Mrs.  Eaton.  Get  stuck  m  monu? 

'"Pi*'  H""=  '*™  K°'"«  O'er  Key  Bridge 
accident  Luvle  Pearson  loees  front-door  key 
,^i  P;?"— He«1  'xMns.  have  supper,  crawl  in 
bed  Wonder  what  In  the  world  good  accom- 
pllahed.  Reassuring  that  at  least  Administra- 
tion has  tangible  proof  that  Amenoan  people 
have  no  heart  In  war.  only  faith  In  Adminis- 
tration. Kgure  that  is  good  for  Administra- 
tion to  be  reminded  of.  Oo  to  aleep  feeling 
1^  Trotsky  revlalonlst,  coddled  by  Oapllo). 


Iowa  StriBf  Qaartet  Prowi  Prefideacj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENCa 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  KKPKKaKNTA"nVES 

Wedneaday,  May  3,  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
Sunday  the  Iowa  String  Quartet,  from  the 
University  of  Iowa,  played  the  last  to  a 
sertei!  of  three  concerts  at  the  PhllUps 
Collection. 

The  Iowa  String  Quartet  was  well  re- 
ceived ta  Washlngtoa  Its  performance 
drew  rave  noUcee.  Playing  now  on  the 
Paganlnl  Stradavartus  Instruments  the 
Iowa  String  Quartet  prompted  one  cntlc 
to  write: 

Truly,  they  should  play  here  more  often 


Articles  from  Washtogton  papers  fol- 
low; 

I  Prom  the  Washington  <D.O,)  P«»i 
May  1,  1M7| 

Iowa  Stunc  QvASTrr  Pxovcs  PaoncjiNcT 
(By  Charles  Crowder) 

The  Iowa  String  Quartet  played  the  last  of 
three  ooncerts  at  the  Phillips  Collection 
yaaterday  afternoon  and  oonUnued  to  prove 
It  la  one  of  the  most  Interesting  ensembles 
In  the  United  states  today. 

There  have  been  some  shifts  in  pUyen  In 
tte  group  over  the  post  tew  years  Charlea 
Treger.  now  an  Internauonally  known  vIollD- 
lat.  uaed  to  be  with  these  men  and  unUl  Isat 
faU,  cellist  Joel  Krosnlck.  weU  on  his  way  to 
on  mtemaUonal  reputation,  took  on  the  low- 
er strings. 

Charles  Wendt  Is  the  new  member  In  the 
oello  department.  Joining  AUen  Ohmea  and 
John  Perrell  on  vloUn  and  WUllam  PreucU 
on  viola.  Wendt  brings  an  evident  capacity 
to  adjust  to  any  new  altuauon.  for  the  Iowa 
Quartet  sounds  as  If  the  players  had  been  to- 
gvthsr  for  a  number  ot  yvv*.    It  la  a  sea- 
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■oonit    rlcK    mOov     ix^    alw%7m     that 
f  oeuked  on  Mm*  musical  pmrpcma. 

A  Men  ct  tb»  lowm  Orcnp'v  qu&llty  U  Ita 
kftiftBc  tM^  liiiiwi  by  tibM  Oaroorma  a*a«7 
•o  ^  Ito  n^ntnt  Btfrtawmyl—  lUMmmmlB. 
T1M7  nMd  tta*  "naw  aomda**  jrMtarday  and, 
trom  tha  m»""*»  In  which  Hxef  did.  tha  Oor- 
oonn  aerie*  of  next  year  wUl  b*  a  miMcal 
miut. 

It  la  a  parUcQlarly  happy  matchim  a( 
Strada.  all  of  them  havtng  a  dlallnctlve  qual- 
ity or  bumlah«d  gold:  ^tm  U  a  p«n£U-aUnc 
nreetnaaa  which  at  tha  pteyefi  oommand  la 
covered  with  an  edge  of  haatraua  Intenalty. 
The  combination  of  the  ttmz  together  makes 
a  grandlloqQcnt  tound. 

It  waa  atranse  that,  by  coincidence,  tha 
Iowa  Group  chose  the  same  F  Major  Quartet 
(from  Opua  18)  by  Beethoven  to  clcee  Ita  laat 
PtalUtpa  concert  a*  tha  JuUlard  did  for  Ita 
last  one  at  the  Library  of  Congress  ten  days 
ago. 

Whereaa  t3ie  JuUlard  goea  for  a  richly 
sensual  approach,  the  lowana  lean  beaniy 
toward  the  reOned  aide.  They  achieve  Juat 
what  they  go  after,  a  dellca&e  blending,  aen- 
■Itlve  phrasing  and  an  aa  arlstocraUc  senae 
of  style  and  fioeaae. 

Samuel  Barter's  Qunrt«t  Opua  11.  the  ICFwa 
mm  unfolded  the  rlchneaa  of  the  Strada. 
The  slcrw  movement  waa  to  become  the 
famed  Adagio  for  Strings,  the  only  piece  by 
an  American  co^npoaer  played  at  the  funeral 
of  PranUln  Delano  Rooeevslt.  It  la  beauurxil 
music  and  the  Iowa  play«r»  did  It  Justice. 

Pianist  Emerson  Ueyeis  Jotned  the  group 
for  the  Bfahzna  Quintet  Opua  S4.  The  ftrvt 
two  movements,  not  the  beat  at  Brahma  by 
far.  give  little  chance  for  real  mu«lc  making 
trat  Urn  last  two  gave  everyoDs  the  call  to 
arma  for  some  expert  playing.  Mayers  knows 
all  about  enaemble  playing  and  he  went  right 
along  with  this  splendid  quartet. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (CC.)  Kvenlog  Star. 

May  1.  IMT] 

SraADS    Enuanck    Iowa's    Ei.egancx 

{By  John  Vinton,  assistant  music  crlUc) 

(lom  StJlng  Quartat  {Allan  Ohmes.  John 
FtareU.  vloUna:  William  PreucU.  viola; 
Cbariea  Wendt,  ceUo) .  Aaalatlog  artist:  Emer- 
•on  IfeyvB.  ptano.  At  the  PhlUipa  Collection. 
Program:  Quartet  In  F  Major,  Op.  18.  N»  1. 
Beethoven:  Quartat.  Op.  11.  Barber;  Quintet 
In  r  minor.  Op.  34.  Brahma.) 

Washington'!  second  aet  of  Stradivari  in- 
atrumenu.  tha  "Paganinl"  Btrada  belong  to 
the  Corcoran  Oaliery.  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance here  yesterday  at  a  concert  by  tha 
Iowa  String  Quartet.  The  concert  took  place 
In  the  PhUUpa  Collection  and  waa  the  third 
and  laat  appearance  of  the  quartet  there  thla 
seaaon. 

In  Dontrast  to  the  Strada  at  the  Library 
of  Coograaa,  theoa  inatrumanta  are  mora 
mellow  than  brilliant,  and  in  the  hand*  of 
the  Iowa  they  make  a  balmy,  twilight  sound. 
The  Iowa  has  them  on  loan  and  wlU  be 
playing  them  In  many  of  Ita  concerts,  includ- 
ing three  next  season  at  the  Corcoran. 

The  loan,  unforturfately.  could  be  a  mixed 
blcMing.  for  no  facility  at  the  Oorooran 
eomparea  with  the  mosle  room  at  tha 
Phllllpa.  Nor  do  many  ensembles  have  the 
lowa'a  ralaxed  approach  to  music,  which  la 
ao  much  In  harmony  with  the  old-world 
elegmnos  of  the  Phllllpa.  Perhapa  tba  Mo 
g»U«lSB  oould  get  together  and  hava  the 
quartet  play  duplicate  concerts,  one  In  each. 

In  yesterday's  program,  the  Iowa  played 
early  works  by  Beethoven.  Barber  and 
Brahma.  For  tha  lafear's  piano  quintet,  they 
had  the  asals'Lance  of  Exneraon  Meyera,  dim 
of  Washington's  most  distinguished  pianists. 
Seeming  to  Boat  on  air.  they  wove  grace- 
ful dealgns  matcbad  in  tons  and  nuanoa. 
matched  even  to  tha  speed  tat  trills  and 
vlbratoa.  But  thair  playing  was  not  Just 
flawless;  It  was  ahva,  hraathlnc  snaring. 
waeplng.  It  wm  the  kind  at  muslo  maklns 
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ISAVaa  ft  plsasfmt  memocr  ta  ths  ear 
for  houn.  Truly,  they  should  play  here  more 
oCtao. 


EStatU  af  btcrut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  RESNICK 

or  mnr  to»k 
IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVGS 

Wedneadavl  May  3,  19€7 
Mr.  RESNICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leckve  to  extend  my  renurkA  In  the  Rcc- 
Okb,  I  include  the  foUowlns: 

K>rroBiAZ.  orlNTsaasr 

[An    editorial    broadcast    aa    WONT,    New- 

borgh.  K.T,  Apr.  06, 1»«7I 

(By  Oampben  K.  Tbompaosi) 

In  tbe  past,  we  have  usually  rsTralTied  from 

editorializing  on  n^*"<""«?  and  tntemaUonai 

Isauea,  if  for  no  ot.ber  reason  than  the  fact 

that  other  media  .  .  .  radio.  T.V.,  newspapers 

and  msgftj;)n*e  have  adequately  ooverad  all 

sides  of  oontroveialai  Issues  at  that  lev^ 

Hcnvever.  we  now  feel  motivated  .  .  .  per- 
hapa obligated  ...  to  comment  on  an  Issue 
that  has  developed  ImpUcatlooa  quits  close 
to  the  local  level.  We're  speaking  of  the 
Viet  Nam  War.  mors  sspedajly  the  ao-called 
anU-Vlet  Nam  war  demonstrations  In  New 
York  aty.  recently,  in  which  local  area  peo- 
ple participated. 

Let  us  say  at  the  outsat,  that  we  would  not 
consider  for  a  moment,  abridging  an  individ- 
ual's right  to  dlaaent  .  .  .  the  Instant  that 
occurs,  wa  will  begin  to  lose  those  inoiienabls 
rights  on  which  this  country  was  founded 
and  which  we  have  frequently  found  neces- 
sary to  dafend.  However,  there  Is.  In  our 
opinion,  a  vast  difference  between  the  right 
to  dissent,  and  the  right  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cede to  the  will  of  the  majority.  It  may  be 
an  over^n^iUflcaUoci.  but  as  ws  sea  It.  the 
prlnclplea  of  our  aodety.  while  guaranteeing 
the  right  freely  to  disagree,  alao  bind  thoae 
In  the  aoclety  to  accept  the  will  at  the  ma- 
jority, however  distasteful  thla  obligation 
may  b&  Tha  only  alternative  ...  if  a  per- 
son refuses  to  obcj  laws  written  by  a  ma- 
jority o*  our  elected  Ifigialatocm,  or  to  accept 
declslDiM  made  by  executives,  elected  by  a 
minority  of  voters  ...  Is  simply  to  leave  ths 
society  whose  majority  rule  they  oannot  ac- 
cept. 

Admittedly,  there  Is  a  fine  line  between  the 
limit  of  disagreement  and  dlaaent.  and  ths 
unwlllingnese  to  accept  ths  declalona  o< 
which  we  speak. 

But  we  think  that  Sad  Una  waa  reached 
and  breeched  with  the  deznonstrstlon  in  New 
Toi*  Olty.  It  waa  part  of  a  nauonwlda 
movement  oalled  ths  "Spring  MoUllzatloa 
for  Peace  In  Viet  Nam." 

Tet  It  was  not  pro-peace  ...  It  was  antl- 
United  States,  as  evidenced  by  the  bximlng 
of  the  American  flag,  and  ths  chanting  ot 
"Hey.  Hey.  L^.J..  bow  many  children  did 
you  kill  today." 

It  was  not  pro-peaoe,  tt  was  pro-North 
Viet  Nam.  m  evidenced  by  the  tree  display  ot 
the  North  Viet  Nam  flag. 

It  WBs  not  anti-war.  tt  was  pro-Hanoi,  as 
svldeDoed  by  one  oagn  that  read.  "Bo  Chi 
ICnh  Never  Called  Ma  **  'Nigger'.*' 

This  last  fact  brln^i  up  another  matter. 
There  hava  been  many,  Including  this  sta- 
tion, who  have  either  supported  or  have  been 
sympathetic  to  the  general  objectives  of  ths 
dvll  rights  movement.  We  believe  thst  ths 
dvU  rights  leaden  who  hava  allied  tbem- 
Mives  with  the  "anti-war  In  Vlvt  Nam"  mov»< 
msnt  hava  made  a  grave  sn-or.  and  have  lost 
sttbstaz&tlal  sup  pest.  Chvrch  [eadera.  how- 
•var  thejf  may  be  ooncemed  with  the  abseoos 


of  moral  Justification  for  war.  or  ths  human 
and  social  factors  Involved,  have  also  made 
a  grave  error  In  aseodaUng  themselves  with 
thla  antl- United  States— pro-North  Vlst  Nam 
movemant. 

It  U  a  faot,  that  onoa  one  Jotna  a  group 
.  .  .  any  aort  of  group  ...  he  rouat  accept 
Mm  be  bound  by  the  actions,  aapicsslona.  and 
philosophy  of  that  group.  There  la  no  posal- 
blllty  of  a  participant's  rational  Id ng.  In  this 
case,  for  insUnce.  that  {quote)  "I  am  against 
war,  but  certainly  not  against  ths  United 
Statea"  (unquote)  .  .  .  not  when  our  flag  la 
destroyed  and  tbe  North  Viet  Nam  flag  li 
dlaplayed. 

Let  us  OTHPl"#  ths  Issue  purely  from  a 
religious  standpoint.  Certainly  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  theology  la  Inconsistent  with  war  and 
bos  a  high  regard  for  human  life  and  spirit- 
ual values.  But  quit*  frankly,  are  not  the 
active  religious  leaders  In  the  movement  ad- 
vocating faith  In  our  auemlea,  ratAer  than 
faith  In  Ood? 

We  hc^>e  that  those  who  are  truly  coo- 
oemed  with  the  Justlfloatlon  of  and  need  for 
ths  war  In  Viet  Nam  wUl  critically  examine 
their  own  thinking  and  take  tpecUtl  cars  to 
examine  the  philosophy  and  motivation  of 
those  with  whom  they  assodate. 

We  think  that  It  can  be  said,  without  fear 
of  oontradlctlon.  that  wSiUs  the  right  to 
demonstrate  and  dlsssnt  cannot  be  denied. 
the  larger  and  longer- enduring  the  demon- 
sQ-atlons  and  dissension  .  .  tha  more  anti- 
United  States  and  pro-North  Viet  Ham  thslr 
ctMJftoter  .  .  .  the  more  encouragement  will 
be  glv«n  to  North  Viet  Nam  leaders  to  re- 
fuae  offen  to  sit  down  at  a  peace  oonferenoe. 
and  to  contlntte  the  war. 

Unlike  oewepapera,  we  are  required  by  gov- 
ernment regulation  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  to  thoee  holding  opinions  op- 
pceed  to  ours.  If  requested,  we  ahaU  make 
that  opportunity  available  to  a  representative 
of  a  bona  fide  group  that  dlagreea  with  us. 


Ante  luuraoce  Onttide  of  the 
UDited  States 


EXTENSIOTI  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  vrxm  Toax 
EN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  May  3,  t9S7 
Mr.  DDLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Iftst  week 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  American 
Mutual  Insurance  Alliance  of  Chicago, 
m.,  which  Included  an  article  giving 
valuable  Information  on  automobile  tn- 
Eurance  outside  of  the  United  States  that 
may  be  helpful  to  pcrBona  traveling  by 
automobile  In  Canada.  Becau.se  of  the 
centennial  this  year  In  Montreal,  about 
6  million  Americana  can  be  expected  to 
travel  to  Canada  for  thla  celebration. 

Althoueh  we  all  plan  to  have  a  safe 
trip,  accidents  do  happen,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Mutual  Insurance  Alliance  is  to  be 
commended  for  providing  thla  Informa- 
tion. With  permlasion,  I  include  the 
article  below: 

lafauaassoB  Tarn  roa  Expo  gT  VinroM 
If  you  are  ftmn^  the  6  mQllon  Amsrloane 
expected  to  travel  to  Montreal  for  Erpo  «7. 
you'll  do  wBtl  to  brush  up  your  Prench 
phrases  and  begin  a  list  of  trav^  needs.  And 
If  you  plan  to  drlva,  you  should  obtsJu  a 
pale  yellow  oard  that  will  allow  you.  In  ease 
of  an  aoddmt,  to  amootbly  resuns  yoor 
north-of-ths-botdar  trip  as  a  fltta&ctaUy 
responflble  driver. 


May  3,  1967 
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Opening  April  38,  the  six-month  exhlbl- 
UoD  celebrates  the  centennial  of  Canada's 
national  union  in  IMT.  A  peninsula  and  a 
pair  of  Islsnds  In  the  St.  I^wrencc  Rlvar  off- 
shore from  downtown  Montreal,  Quebec,  bold 
cultural,  educational  and  oonunercial  ex- 
hibits of  70  naUona. 

No  passport  or  visa  la  needed  to  enter 
Canada,  and  any  ralld  U.S.  driver's  license 
will  be  honored  throughout  the  country. 
One  of  the  most  useful  Items  to  take  along 
could  be  the  yeUow  Non-Resldent  Inter- 
Province  Motor  Vehicle  LlabUtty  Insurance 
Card.  Available  from  your  auto  liability  In- 
surer. It  provides  proof  of  your  compliance 
with  Canadian  financial  responsibility  laws. 

If  you  have  an  accident  In  Canada  and 
don't  have  the  card,  you  will  at  least  suffer 
the  Inconvenience  of  being  delayed  imtll 
your  Insurance  company  can  be  contacted 
for  proof  that  you  are  abiding  by  the  mini- 
mum liability  limits  of  tbe  province  you're 
In.  However.  If  your  liability  limits  are  too 
low  to  meet  provlndai  requiremenu.  or  tt 
you  have  no  valid  liability  coverage,  you 
might  have  to  poet  cash  bond  or  lose  tha 
prlvUege  of  drvlng  on. 

As  In  the  states  of  the  UjS.,  provincial 
flnandal  responsibility  laws  are  designed  to 
protect  auto  accident  rlcUms  by  requiring 
motorists  Involved  In  accidents  to  show  evi- 
dence that  they  can  pay  for  the  damages. 
The  yellow  nonresident  oard  Is  similar  to 
the  pink  card  carried  by  Canadian  drivers 
and  Is  accepted  as  evidence  of  flnandal  re- 
sponalblUty  by  police  authorities  through- 
out Canada.  It  Is  legally  required  In  all  prov- 
inces and  territories  except  Ontario.  Mani- 
toba, Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

If  you  have  auto  liability  coverage  only  up 
to  the  minimum  limits  in  your  state,  your 
poUcy  UmiU  wlU  have  to  be  raised  to  fulflll 
Canadian  requirements.  Virtually  all  prov- 
incee  now  have  a  minimum  "Inclusive"  limit 
of  186.000.  Thla  means  there  is  a  requirement 
of  g36,000  of  liability  lnsuranc«  available  to 
settle  bodily  injury  claims,  property  damage 
claims,  or  both.  To  obtain  comparable  levels 
under  the  system  used  for  most  VS.  poUdea. 
Umitfl  have  to  be  raised  to  •36.000/g86,000/ 
•36.000  (coverage  of  gSfi.OOO  for  one  person 
Injured  in  an  acddeot,  $35, 000  for  two  or 
more  persona,  and  $35,000  for  property  dam- 
age) .  To  be  sure  your  Umlts  are  high  enough 
and  to  obtain  proof,  you  should  contact  your 
auto  Insurance  company  or  agent.  Indicate 
where  you  plan  to  go,  ask  that  your  limits  be 
adjusted  and  request  a  nonresident  card. 

Here  are  a  few  other  tips  for  your  trip  to 
Canada  and  Expo  fi7: 

Take  along  some  form  of  identifying  pa- 
pers, such  as  birth  or  voter's  certlflcate,  to 
speed  border  crossing. 

If  you  plan  to  take  a  pet  dog.  be  sure  to 
have  him  vaccinated  against  rabies  and  to 
obtain  a  veterinarian's  cerllOcBte  showing 
this  has  been  done  within  the  13  months 
preceding  entry  Into  Canada. 

Convert  your  American  money  to  Canadian 
currency  at  the  flret  bank  you  find  after 
entry  to  make  shopping  easier  and  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  the  favorable  rate  of  ex- 
change. 

Keep  a  list  of  your  Canadian  purchases, 
save  sales  sUps.  and  pack  purchuee  sep- 
arately for  rapid  customs  inspection  when 
you  re-enter  the  United  States. 

If  possible,  make  your  Expo  87  trip  In  May. 
early  June,  September  or  October  to  get 
better  lodging  reaervattons  and  to  avoid  the 
summer  crush  of  fairgoers. 

For  reservations,  write  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment's computerised  central  lodging  serv- 
ice for  Expo  67;  Logexpo.  Mackay  Pier.  Mon- 
treal. Canada.  Give  dates  you  plan  to  be  In 
Montreal,  and  Indicate  type  of  accommoda- 
tions and  prices  desired. 

Free  travel  oounsellng  Is  offered  by  the 
Canadian  Oovemment  Travel  Bureau  in 
Ottawa,  and  at  Its  branches  In  a  number  of 
US.  clUea. 


CbaimuB  Price  of  the  Select  Comnittec  •■ 
SlaBdards  of  Oftcial  Condiict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  ictasotTBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1967 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  glad  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Prick), 
agreed  to  serv-e  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. His  selection  has  not  only  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  House  but  has  been 
very  favorably  received  by  the  press  and 
the  people  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  my  prlviiege  to  kBow  Mel 
Price  for  over  30  years.  He  and  I  began 
our  careers  In  Washlngt<»i  in  the  early 
thirties  as  congrefislonal  secretaries  and 
we  have  long  been  dose  personal  friends. 
Throughout  hla  distinguished  service  In 
the  House,  he  had  always  bad  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  of  his  coUeaeues.  Hla 
paramount  qualities  are  Integrity,  fair- 
ness, and  devotion  to  duty. 

His  experience  as  chairman  of  sub- 
committees of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  will  serve  him  well  in  his 
new  assignment.  Prom  his  service  as  a 
Member  and  his  early  training  as  an 
employee,  he  has  obtained  a  vast  knowl- 
edge of  Congress.  His  hobby  is  sports  and 
this  has  ^Qbued  him  with  a  great  sense 
of  fairplay.  Mel  Is  eminently  <iut>lifled 
for  the  difflcult  duties  which  have  been 
assigned  to  him. 

I  would  like  to  caB  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  television  broadcast  by  Jo- 
seph McCaffrey  on  April  28.  In  reference 
to  Mel's  selection  aa  chairman  and  I  In- 
clude Mr.  McCaffrey's  statement  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

A  JosKpa  McCAFTasT  Commsktart 
Chanmxl  7.  Apbh.  38.  19S7 
Suddenly  Mel  Price  la  being  discovered,  off 
Oapltol  Hill.  The  nilnols  OongrMsmsn,  Tho 
has  jiist  been  named  to  head  the  House 
Ethics  Committee.  Is  now.  very  luddenly. 
meeting  reporters  he  never  knew  covered 
Washington.  Stories  are  being  written  about 
blm  aa  if  he  hod  Just  arrived  here. 

Yet  he  has  been  here  since  the  1944  elec- 
tion, when  as  an  Army  private  doing  EtP.  he 
was  elected  over  an  Incumbent  Republican. 
Those  who  know  the  House  of  Represents- 
tives  have  known  Price  for  years.  More  im- 
portantly they  have  long  recognized  hli  quiet 
Influence  within  the  Democratic  majority. 
Price  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  one  of 
the  power  men  within  the  party  and  within 
the  Houae  of  Repreeentatives. 

If  a  member  Is  pushing  a  bill  his  chances 
of  getting  it  through  are  much  better  If  he 
has  Mel  Price  with  him.  All  of  this  Illustrates 
something  about  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  isn't  pointed  out  enough.  There 
are.  In  that  body  of  i3S  members,  doaens  and 
doeeus  of  members  who  are  not  known  out- 
side their  own  districts  or  their  own  Statea. 
but  who  carry  great  Influence  because  of 
their  bard  work,  their  Integrity,  their  fair- 
ness, and  their  generally  all  around  ability 
ae  working  Oongresamen. 

Melvln  Price  was  an  Ideal  selection  to  bead 
the  new  committee  In  his  own  right-  Rls 
nomination  also  has  another  benefit,  how- 


ever. It  focuses  attention  on  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  House  aren't 
flashing,  headline  grabbers,  but  men  who 
day  after  day  do  their  Jobs  and  do  them  well. 


A  Stronc  Warakf  for  Setf-Reform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

op  ABIZON* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1967 

Mr.  UDAli.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  of  April  28,  1967.  Included 
on  its  editorial  page  a  thoughtful  com- 
ment on  the  responsibility  we  all  face  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  reelection  of  Adam 
Clayton  Powkll  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  18th  New  York  District.  As  some 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  pointed  out  in 
the  CoNCRCSSiONAL  Record  of  April  Id: 

Powell  clearly  meets  the  Constitutional  re- 
quirements of  sge,  inhabitancy  and  citizen, 
ahlp.  The  framers  of  our  government  con- 
sidered the  denial  of  a  seat  in  Congress 
against  the  expreas  wishes  of  a  constituency 
as  a  most  grave  and  serious  matter. 

The  Citizen  has  performed  a  service  to 
Its  readers  in  pc^ttng  out  tbe  oonstitu- 
Uonai  Issue  Involved  here.  Beyond  the 
Question  of  seating  Mr.  Powell,  however, 
is  the  larger  question  of  establishing  a 
meaningful  code  of  ethics  In  the  Con- 
gress. As  the  Citizen  points  out: 

These  abuses  show  the  necessity  of  Con- 
gressional self-reforms,  an  enforceable  code 
of  ethics  which  can  rebuUd  public  con- 
fidence in  tbe  nation's  lawmakers. 

Without  objection  I  will  Insert  this  edi- 
torial at  this  point  In  the  Appendix : 
Srmoiro  WAXNzna 

The  House  of  BepresentaUves  again  lacee 
the  problem  of  seating  the  once-deposed  rep- 
resentative from  New  York's  18th  Oongres- 
Blonal  district.  Adam  Clayton  PowelL 

Last  Jan.  10,  Mr.  Powell  was  denied  bis 
seat  by  the  House  membership.  At  the  time. 
the  decision  was  Just.  The  House  had  jU5t 
concluded  bearings  during  which  tecUmony 
proved  to  the  aatiafactlon  of  House  members 
that  Mr.  Powell  was  gtility  of  whcde&ale 
abuses  of  his  high  office. 

But  in  a  special  election  to  fill  his  vacated 
seat  this  month,  his  district,  well  aware  oi 
Mr.  Powell's  proven  miacooduct,  reelected 
him  by  a  7-1  margm. 

This  time,  the  House  should  abide  by  the 
obvious  wishes  of  Mr.  PoweU's  constituency. 
Mr.  Powell  may  well  be  a  oomplete  washout. 
But  his  district  wanu  him— powerless  as  he 
win  be  if  seated. 

Several  oongressmen.  including  Rep  Mom& 
K.  Udall.  want  the  House  to  seat  Mr.  Powell 
under  the  condition  that  he  repay  any  momrs 
he  might  owe  to  ttie  United  States.  It  would 
appear  that's  about  as  far  as  the  Bouse  can 
go  in  this  round. 

In  any  case  the  Powell  dlscloeures  as  well 
as  those  involving  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  iD- 
Coon.)  should  serve  ss  a  vital  lesson  to  Con- 
gress. 

These  abuses  show  the  ncceeslty  of  Con- 
gressional self-reforms,  an  enforceable  code 
ot  ethics  wiilch  can  rebuild  public  oonfldence 
in  the  nation's  lawmakers. 

B«p.  Powell  and  Sen.  Dcxld  should  stAnd 
•s  warnings  Co  thoee  who  would  misuse  funds 
and  power  derived  frocn  being  elected  to  po- 
•Itloas  of  public  trust. 
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UMM^i.^  Hdp  I.  W«a  Don.,  ti..    ^^r^'Zr^"'^:^rf^^r^^rZ; 
Gnat  Fumat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


A   COmtXMOKATTVS   ^MUlliim 

ory  of  U»  l»Vh  century  hlstorj  recall*  only  ah    hlitortcal    eZhlbtUon.    -JiMBachusetti 

tne  problenw  of  the  Immigrant  In  a  itianga  Baip  to  Ireland  I>urlnc  the  Great  Famine," 

land,    hi*    fruBtiatlona    and    vexation*;    w«  betns  held  to  mark  the  130th  annlveraaj^ 
should  remember  aljo  the  many  people  In 


the  Beaton  community  of  thoae  dayi  who 
made  him  welcome.  looked  eympathetlcally 
upon  hi*  problem*  and  aaaUted  In  hi*  adjust- 
ment. When  the  Irtah  of  Boston  wlahed  to 
help  their  Bnf  oik  In  Ireland  during  the  Great 
Hunger,  It  wu  the  leaden  of  the  Tankee 
community — men  like  Captain  Porbea— who 
came  forward,  not  merely  with  encourage- 
ment, bat  with  fund*,  contacu,  knowbow. 
>,  i.T».i„n     and  peiaonal  Involvement  to  make  It  posalble.      „^,.„„    .„.,„.    . ~„ 

Speaker,  the  eltlwna  of  tnls  ncn  wauon    ^^  should  read,  with  grateful  beans  the     commemoratlTe  Item*  brought  back  In  the 

have  oofltlnually.   throughout  their  his-     ,tory  that  l*  told  here;    we  should  cherish      jamestauin. 

tory    demonstrated   sincere  compassion     u,,  memory  of  the  great  men  it  deacnbe*. 

for  'otliers  around  the  world  afflicted  and  we  should  commit  ourselves  to  the  same 
-  genetou*  brotherhood  that  ir  represenU. 


HON.  JAMES  A  BURKE 

OV   MaSaACHUSVTTS 
m  TBX  HODSI  OF  HaPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday .  Mat  J.  1»«7 
Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 


being  held  to  mark  the  130th  anniversary  of 
thl*  Important  page  In  American  history. 

Thl*  exhibition,  held  at  tlie  Captain  B.  B. 
Forbes  House  from  April  2Tth  through  Octo- 
ber aSth.  1967.  draws  upon  llTustraUvc  ma- 
terial* executed  at  the  time.  Included  are 
photographs,  paintings  and  print*  from  vBrl- 
ou*  public  and  private  collections  in  Ireland 
and  America.  Also  on  display  for  the  first 
time  are  some  of  the  more  than  400  recently- 
discovered  document*  relating  to  the  New 
England    Relief    Committee,    together    with 


trtlh  disaster  and  crisis.  Eren  within  the 
last  year  we  have  witnessed  an  imme- 
diate and,  I  would  emphasiie,  private  re- 
sponse to  aid  citizens  ot  Florence,  Italy, 
and  the  little  Welch  mining  commu- 
nity ot  Aberfam. 

One  of  the  moat  spectacular,  and  for 
tta  time,  large-scale  Initiatives  of  this 
kind  was  launched  in  Boston  120  yean 
ago  when  news  al  the  Irish  poUto  fam- 
ine reached  that  dty  In  January  of  1847. 
■  What  followed  has  been  termed  "one  ot 
the  most  extraordinary  acU  of  charity 
and  self-denial  in  American  history."  for 
within  a  matter  of  weeks,  800  tons  of 
suppUea  arrived  by  ship  at  the  city  of 
Cork,  to  be  supplemented  many  times 
during  the  critical  months  of  the  famine. 
The  captain  of  that  first  ship  out  of 
Boston— Robert  Bennet  Forbes — resided 
and  his  historic  home 


TRS   OXAT   TSMOn 

Ireland  during  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centurle*  wa*  no  *tranger  to  the 
scourge  of  famine. 

The  famine  which  began  In  \WA  and  lasted 
until  1853  can  now  be  seen  a*  one  of  the 
great  disasters  ot  modem  history.  The  devsa- 
tatlng  potato  blight — Phytophthora  inlet- 
tana  to  give  It  Its  proper  name — caused  only 
partial  loe*  of  the  potato  crop  In  IMS  But 
for  a  nation  one-third  of  whoee  people  de- 
pended solely  upon  the  potato,  starvation 
m  that  y«*r  was  averted  only  by  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Brltleh  government  of  aSOO.OOO 
worth  of  American  grain  and  a  program  zt 
public  work*. 

In  1S*«.  the  faUure  of  the  potato  erop  wa* 
total.  Thl*  Um*  the  problem  waa  beyond 
the  power  of  the  government  to  handle.  By 
autumn  even  seed  potato**  had  been  con- 
sumed. Mortality  from  famine  and  the  dla- 
eeses  asaodated  with  It  roae  to  an  appalling 
height;  the  slUlne«  of  death  settled  upon 
the  land.  Whatever  more  oould  be  done  wa* 


TVS  rawf  ntxtom-wmm  smbucam  ■tf.izr 


in  Milton,  Maas.. 

at  215  Adams  Street  h««  been  preserved 

S;  his  descendants.  TtUs  was  the  site,  last  ^'^^J^":;"^ ^^JT^-^ 
week,  of  ceremonies  w«ch  commemo-  "^  '"•«»  f  >" 
rated  the  I20th  anniversary  with  an  ex- 
hibition "Massachusetts  Help  to  Ireland 
Dtirlng  the  Great  Famine."  Although  my 
duties  here  in  Washington  prevented  me 
from  attending  the  opening  on  April  27 


When  news  of  the  faUur*  reached  Amer- 
ica with  th*  arrival  ot  the  Cunaid  Steam- 
ship HlDemia  on  January  M.  1S47.  thl*  na- 
tion  wa*  moved   a*   never  before  to  reach 


In  telling  the  story  of  the  Massachuaetta 
effort  the  exhibition  seek*  to  underline  the 
lasting  ties  of  friendship  between  Ireland  and 
America.  County  Oork  and  Uassachueett* 
and  the  dtlee  of  Cork  and  Boston.  In  a  world 
once  again  confronted  by  the  challenge  of 
famine.  It  seeks  also  to  emphsalxe  the  theme 
of  brotherhood  among  nation*. 

COMVUSOKATira   BXOCHUU 

As  a  permanent  raoonl  of  th«  exhibition, 
the  Museum  ha*  lamed  a  130-paga  Com- 
memorative brochure.  Printed  tn  a  limited 
edition  vrlth  thirty  liiuxtratlona,  It  contain* 
an  historical  eaaay  by  H.  A.  Crosby  Forbes 
and  Henry  Lee  and  a  oat&logue  of  the  exhllil- 
tlon.  The  "Foreword."  graciously  written  by 
His  Eminence.  Klchajd  Cardinal  Cushlng. 
Archbishop  of  .Boston,  is  reprinted  on  the 
back  panel  of  thl*  folder, 

coMMEMoaanvs  ooMKrrna — BONoaaar 


His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal  Cuahlng. 
Archhlahop  of  Boston  (John  Bernard  Fita- 
patrlck  ieiJ-1888;  Bishop  of  Boston  184»- 
iae<). 

His  Excellency  Jolm  A.  VOIpe.  Governor  ot 
the  Oonunonwaaltb  a<  Maaaacbuaett* 
(George  Nlion  Brtggi  n4«-188I;  Governor 
of  Maasacbuaetts  it**-l»Sl). 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
Ovea  (Robert  Charles  Wlnthrop  1809-18M; 
V3.  Congrosaman   1840-1B43.   1842-1850). 

His  BxceUency  WUUam  P.  Fay,  Ambassa- 


I  am  proud  to  have  been  Included  as  an     „„,  ,  helping  hand.  Meetings  were  held  m      „„,  ^  Ireland  to  the  United  State* 
honorary  member  Of  tlie  commemoraOve     every  large  dty.  From  Maine  to  Louiaian^        —       -  ••      •     •• 


committee  which  wa«  headed  by  His  Em- 
inence Richard  Cardlital  Cushlng.  arch- 
bishop of  Boston. 

I  respectfully  call  yotir  attention  to 
this  historic  event  as  related  In  the  pro- 
gram which  follows,  and  in  particular  to 
the  keynote  message  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  his  eminence  In  a  foreword 
written  for  the  eihlWfs  catalog; 
MjktfACBrBrrTS  Hxxj'  to  taauiro  DoawoTxtB 
OaxAT  Faasiwx — A  COMMXMoa*TTT«  Exm- 
arrioM.  Apan.  37  TBaoonu  Ocioaim  2»,  l»e7 

rOBXWOXD  BT   HIS  XMntaifCE,  tlCHASB  CAKDINAL 
CnSHZVO,  AXCHHISHOP  OW  BOaTOH 

The  past  speaks  to  the  present  In  a  variety 
of  ways  but  few  are  more  eloquent  than  the 
great   deeds   of   earlier   generations.   In   the 


Massachusetia  to  Arkansas  relief  committees 
wera  organlied  to  collect  provisions  which 
railroad  and  canal  companies  shipped  free 
of  charge  to  our  poru. 

**.oa»,iMiLiii  I  Ta  BB,'  TO  omAKO 

Kowhare  was  the  rasponae  more  Immedi- 
ate than  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Maasa- 

cbusetts. 

The  first  call  to  acUon  came  from  John 
Bernard  Fltipetrlck,  Blahop  of  Boston  The 
response  of  Bostons  Catholic*  to  his  famous 
■Famine  Pastoral"  of  February.  1847  forma 
one  of  the  mort  eitraordlnarj  act*  of  charity 
and  seU-denlal  in  American  hlatory. 

"Let  ue  arise  and  we  shall  not  be  alone." 
Bishop  John  had  said.  Following  his  lead,  the 
morchanU  ot  Boston  at  a  mnas  meeUng  held 
at  FaneuU  HaU.  February  18th.  formed  the 
Hew  Enrland  Relief  CJommlttee.  under  the 


^  "'t^'^oUrf-oTtU'r ^TrS^o?^  :ZrSs:^v^i^'^i^''^*^"^^^ 

Sut^^  r^JS^^atT.e^y'^c^  Qulncy.  Jr.  for  the  purpc«  of  sending  sup- 

^■^^  to  oW\  helping  hand  to  a  dls-  pile,  to  Ireland.                           „  »„.,^  ron 

^rt^ple.  Today  wT2lnk  of  our  vast  For  the  flr«  Ume  in  A^-^^cw  ^'"J^Co^- 

foreign  ili  program,  as  «.»Mrthlng  cootempo-  gress  8T»"'«>  ""  »"^l»  "J^^"  ^' 

T^n  Amerl»  Inventedr  more  than  a  century  shipping    shortag.— n«s     Macedonian    was 


ago,  however,  the  town  of  Boston  had  lU  own 
"foreign  aid"  effort.  w%Ba  Captam  Forbee 
sailed  a  vessel  loaded  with  food  and  provi- 
sions to  the  famine-struck  slKvee  of  Ireland. 
The  Inapinng  story  of  a  obarlty  that  rose 
above  aU  dilferencae  la  «aM  In  tbme  pages 
and  It  deserves  the  reqAectfui  attention  of 
all  Americans. 

In  rhnae  ecumenical  daya.  we  'vfIU  find  a 
special  Interest  In  the  manner  In  which  ail 
elements  in  ttie  community  Joined  hands  and 
baaru  in  ardor  to  mat*  practical  their  aym- 


and 


VBS.  Macedxmian 
lent "  to"  the  merchanu  of  New  York 
Da.S.  JamMtoim  to  the  merchanU  of  Bos- 
ton JomeXoum  sailed  from  Boston  under  the 
command  of  Captain  B.  B.  Forbes  with  Cap- 
tain F  W.  Maoondray  second  in  command, 
on  March  asth.  loaded  to  the  danger  point 
with  BOO  tons  ot  supplies.  After  s  remarkable 
voyage  of  only  15  days  shs  dl«:barged  b»r 
cargo  at  Gove  of  Cork.  In  the  nait  five  montha 
aU  other  vessels  followed  Including  Jface- 
donian.  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
George  C.  DeKay  of  Now  Tort 


The  Honorable  Idwmrd  M.  Kennedy. 
United  Statee  Senate  (Daniel  Webstar  1783- 
1853;  US.  Senator  ie3S-1840,  1846-1853). 

The  Honorable  lEdward  W.  Brooke,  United 
SUtea  Senate  (John  Davia  1787-1854;  V3. 
Senator   1835-1840;    1845- 1883). 

The  Honorable  Leverett  Saltonstail.  For- 
mer United  States  Senator. 

The  Honorable  James  A_  Burke,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  I^ul  H.  Nltie.  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  (John 
Toung  Maaon  n9»-18S9;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  1844.   1844-1B4B). 

HI*  Excellency  David  K.  E.  Bruce.  Amha*- 
aador  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  (George  Bancroft  1800- 
1881;  Minister  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Court  of  St.  James  184*-i849>. 

HI*  Excellency  Raymond  Richard  Oueat, 
Ambaasador  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Ireland. 

The  Honorable  John  F.  Collins.  Mayor  of 
Boston  (JoaUh  Quincy,  Jr.  1802-1883;  Mayor 
of  Boston  1S4&-184SI. 

Mr  OeartSId  F.  6-Cl«righ.  Consul  General 
of  Ireland  in  Boston. 

Most  Reverend  Comeliu*  Lucey.  DO-. 
Blehop  of  Cork  (John  Murphy.  DXI.  1774- 
1847-   Bishop  of  Oork  1815-1847). 

Rt  Hon.  Sean  Casey.  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork 
(Sir  WUllam  Lyon*  1794-1658;  Lord  Mayor 
of  COT*.  1848-18491. 

Rear  Admiral  Roy  8.  Beneon,  UBJ«.,  Com- 
mandant, First  Naval  Dlatrlct.  Boston. 

Captain  Thorns*  McKenna,  Director,  Naval 
Service  of  Ireland. 
Captain  Stuart  C.  Jones,  UBJI..  Oommand- 
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er.  Boston  NftV&l  ShlpTard  (1^UthAU  Alexan- 
der P&rkcT  1834-1879;  Commander,  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard.  lMfi-lM9). 

Commander  O,  I.  Byrne,  Oommandant, 
Haulbowllne  Naval  Baae,  Cobh  Bartxir  (Hear 
Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Plgot,  K.C.B.  I77S-l«7, 
Commandant,  Haulbowllne  Naval  Base.  Cove 
of  Cork). 

Year  1847:  Joshua  Bates;  Major  N.  Ludlow 
Beamish;  J.  Ingersoll  Bowdltch;  Andrew 
Carney;  N.  U.  Cummins;  Captain  Georf« 
Coleman  DeKay:  Patrick  Donahoe.  Editor  of 
The  Boston  Pilot:  John  Murray  Porbes;  Cap- 
tain Robert  Bennet  Porbec;  David  Henahaw; 
Patrick  lYacy  Jackson;  Abbott  Lawrence: 
Thomas  Lee;  Sir  WUllam  Lyons;  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  OTlaherty.  Pastcc.  St.  Uary's 
Church.  Salem:  Captain  Frederick  WUlUm 
Macondray:  Very  Bev.  Theobald  kCatthew; 
josiah  Quincy,  Jr.;  WUllam  Ratbbone; 
James  Scott;  Robert  Charles  Wlnthrop; 
Atlantic  Insurance  Co..  Boston;  Baring  Bnm. 
&  Co..  London;  Cunard  Staam-Sbip  Co.,  LUL, 
Boston;  J.  M.  Forbes  &  Co.,  Boston;  Port  ol 
Boston  Pilots;  WUUam  Rathbone  ft  Co..  Uv- 
erpool;  James  Scon  &  Co.,  Cove. 

Year  I9«7:  Sylvaln  Van  De  Weyer  Dr. 
Ludlow  Beamish,  B.C..  Canada;  George  Bow- 
dltch, N.T.;  Rev.  Carney  Gavin,  Mass.;  iin, 
N.  M.  Cummins.  Co.  Cork,  Ireland;  George 
Coleman  deKay.  N.T.;  Rt.  Rev.  Monalgnor 
PrancJe  J.  lAUy,  Editor  of  The  PUot;  John 
Murray  Forbes,  Mass.;  Michael  Robert 
Bennet  Forbes.  Moss,:  Andrew  Henahaw 
Ward;  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson.  Jr.,  BAalne; 
James  Lawrence,  Jr..  Mass.;  Thomas  Lee. 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Clarence  Ford,  Mass.;  Rev.  Ed- 
ward F.  O'Connell,  Pastor.  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Salem;  Frederick 
WUUam  Macondray.  Calif.;  Rev.  a.  A.  Math- 
ew.  O.P.,  Oxford.  England;  Bdmund  Quincy, 
Mass.;  WUUam  Rathbone,  Berkshire,  Eng- 
land; Major-General  T.  P.  d,  Scott,  CBE., 
DB:o.,  Co.  Tyrone,  Northern  Ireland;  Mr! 
and  Mrs.  Frederic  Wlnthrop.  Mass.;  Atlantic 
Mutual  Insurance  Co..  NY.;  BarUig  Broa. 
A  Co..  London:  Cunard  Steam-Ship  Co..  Ltd., 
N.T.;  J.  M.  Forbes  *  Co..  Boston;  Port  of 
Boston  Pilots;  Rathbone  ft  Co..  Uvcrpool- 
James  Scott  ft  Co  (Oork).  Ltd. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAll 

or  Miasouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Itav  3,  1967 
Mr.  HAU..  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Mr. 
Ivan  L.  Pall,  of  Nlxa.  Mo.,  lost  a  very  dear 
friend  in  Vietnam,  Pfc.  Charles  R.  Qreer 
of  Thayer,  Kans.  Pfc.  Qreer  la  one  of 
over  8  thousand  Americans  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  Vietnam  in  a  war  which 
seems  to  have  no  end.  Deeply  moved  by 
the  tragic  loss  of  a  friend.  Ivan  Pail  com- 
posed a  poem  and  asked  that  it  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Pfc.  Greer.  This 
poem  follows: 
Ma.  PsESlDENT.  Ma.  McNabcaba.  and  Ftllow 

PouncuKs:  Totm  Was 
I  Just  got  the  news  I  Icat  a  good  friend 
In  your  rotten  war  tiiat  you  won't  let  ua  win 
Tou  should  be  proud  ot  tlie  deed  OuA  you've 

done 
Cuuee  hla  worst  foes  was  not  an  enemy  gun. 
It  w&s  big  shoto  like  you.  who  sputter  and 

spout 
Tliat  we  have  to  stay  there  to  Iteep  the  Com- 

znuniate  out. 
Tour  phoney  cry  is  Freedom  for  all 
To  encourage  the  boya  to  fight  and  to  fall 
But  I'm  not  buying  tHat  bunch  of  ilea 


»M  long  as  there  are  targets  you  make  them 

paasby 
While  they  wade  around  tn  tlie  allme  and  tb« 

mud 
Lying  In  their  buddies'  guts,  gore  and  blood. 
You  make  fancy  speeche*  mil  over  the  placa 
But  could  you  look  my  friend's  ghoet  in  the 

face 
And  teU  him  you'd  send  him  back  there  again 
To  die  in  your  war  mat  you  won't  let  them 

win? 
While  the  traitors  and  beanlcfca  send  aid  to 

the  foes 
Tou  condone  treason,  because  they  all  know 
We're  fighting  a  war  that  you  won't  declare 
And  they  cant  he  punished  for  the  treachery 

you  share. 
Tou  11    create    something,    when    the    time 

comee  to  vote 
Then  I  have  a  feeling  that  youll  brag  and 

you'U  gloat 
But  I  hope  the  people  aee  through  your  mad 

scheme 
And  vote  with  their  conscience  and  not  for 

a  dream. 
Poutidans  don't  die  by  the  bombe  and  the 

guns 
By  the  way.  Mr.  Humphrey,  wbert  are  your 

sons? 
Ana  Lynda,  where'*  Oeotgle,  your  Hollywood 

friend? 
Why  won't  he  Bght  in  the  war  that  "Daddy- 
wont  end? 
My  Marine  brother  will  esoort  bis  best  child- 
hood friend 
Home  from  the  war  that  you  won't  let  them 

win. 
How  can  1  tell  him  it's  Just  one  of  thoae 

things. 
That  they  are  the  puppets  and  you  pull  the 

strings? 
While  you  make  enemy  targets  on  limits  to 

war 
Tou  have  the  guu  to  ask  for  some  more 
Of   the   cream  of  the  crop,   some  mother'a 

son 
TO  die  in  your  war  l>y  an  enemy  gun. 
Tour    words    ct    "peace"   have    a    slckcnlnf 

sound 
As  we  place  my  buddy  six  feet  in  the  ground 
So  go   trade  with  Russia,   your   partna-  in 

crime 
And  murder  our  boys  off  one  at  a  time 
But  don't  call  on  me  to  flght  in  your  war 
rve  had  it  with  you.  I  dont  want  anymore 
I d  go  to  prison  bef orr  Id  go  back  again 
To  fight  in  your  war  tljat  you  wont  let  them 
win. 
Dedicated  to  Pfc.  Charles  R.  Oreer.  of  BB 
2,   Thayer.   Kanaaa.  murdered  in  your   war 
March  21.  1967.  '  ' 

IViK  L.  Fail. 


Hoover  Park  Popular  Place 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Uap  3,  19$7 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  re- 
cenUy  the  House  of  Representatives  cut 
$400,000  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Historical  Site 
at  West  Branch.  Iowa. 

The  cutback  In  the  land  acquisition 
funds  will  unduly  delay  the  completion 
of  the  memorial  to  President  Hoover 

Within  the  last  week,  an  article  about 
the  Hoover  site  appeared  in  many  of  the 
dally  papers  In  Iowa. 

The  article  tells  about  the  beauty  of 
the  park  and  the  slgnlflcance  of  the  li- 
brary and  its  contents. 


The  article  follovs: 

Boom  Paex  POPT7I.U  PiACv: 

7&0M0  Viunna 
Wmt  Bbakcb.— More  than  7SO.0O0  people 
have  been  to  the  Hert}ert  Hoover  Birthplace. 
Blackamlth    Shop,   anil   Pre«ldentlal    library 
■Ince  the  Ubrury  vaa  dedicated  In  1663. 

This  spring  and  aummer  an  tocreftMd  num- 
ber of  famlUea  will  vlalt  the  varlou*  exhibits 
and  the  mueeum  at  West  Branch  which  honor 
the  only  lowan  ever  to  be  elected  President 
ot  the  United  Sums. 

Opening  ot  the  Interstate  80  lowa-llIlDols 
brld(re  and  completion  of  the  rouie  acroM  the 
two  Btat««  make  thli  a  oonvenJent  atop  for 
motorlsta.  elnce  the  Hoover  Park  aad  bulld- 
IngB  are  located  only  a  short  distance  off  the 
Wert  Branch  exit  ot  Interstate  80.  ten  miles 
east  of  Iowa  City. 

rocra  TIHX8  uimcEa 
An  addition  to  the  library  was  cosnpleted 
In  lfl64.  and  the  inaln  building  now  is  foiir 
times  larger  than  the  original  structure. 

The  pubUc  1b  admitted  to  the  buUdln^ 
week  days  and  Saturdays  from  fi  ajn  to  4:30 
pjn..  and  from  10  bjh.  to  5  pjn.  on  Sundays. 
Tlie  grounds  are  open  from  7  am.  to  sunset. 
The  Ubrary  term  Is  somewhat  mlaleadtng. 
The  reading  room,  with  Its  more  than  13.000 
volumes.  10,000  periodicals  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  Hoorcr  era.  actually  U  only  a 
part  of  the  Institution.  Five  tlmee  more  epAce 
la  occupied  by  the  museum,  where  scores 
of  exhibits  portray  the  Uvea  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoover  and  their  SO  years  of  public  serrlce. 
It  Is  ImposBlble  to  estimate  the  value  of 
some  rare  objects  and  art  pieces — <:hlnese 
poTDclalns;  deUcate  Belgian  lace:  RuhUh 
Icons;  Jeweled,  sliver,  and  gold  objects.  A 
woolen  mantle,  estimated  to  be  1.700  to  2.000 
yeais  old  and  presented  to  President-elect 
Hoover  In  1»28  by  the  President  of  Peru,  Is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  an  ancient  South 
American  culture  ever  discovered.  It  was  first 
displayed  by  the  Museiun  of  Natural  Hlatory. 
New  York,  in  19S8. 

HKW   KKHXBXTS 

New  exhibits  Installed  In  the  Hoover 
museum  during  the  past  year  Include  what 
probably  is  one  of  the  finest  collection  of 
medals  In  the  world  outside  the  archives  of 
royalty.  During  hU  lifetime,  over  200 
medials,  both  American  and  foreign,  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Hoover.  One  hundred  of  the 
decorations  have  been  placed  on  permanent 
display. 

The  life  of  Lou  Henry  (Mrs.  Herbert) 
Hoover  is  depicted  In  another  new  series  of 
displays.  She  was  bom  st  Waterloo  In  JB74. 
served  for  many  years  aa  national  president  of 
the  Olrl  Scout  organization,  and  was  active  in 
many  humanitarian  projects. 

The  Presidential  papers,  Mr.  Hoover's  per- 
sonal flies,  and  other  private  collections  ar« 
deposited  m  the  Library's  archives  During 
the  past  year  they  have  been  used  by  researxrh 
scholars  and  authors  from  12  statee  and  3 
foreign  countries. 

Classroom  groups  and  youth  organizations 
are  frequent  vldtora.  especlaUy  during  the 
school  year.  The  Library  tniUdlng  now  In- 
cludes a  ISO-seat  auditorium  which  Is  avail- 
able to  educational,  civic,  and  professional 
groups. 

TUiaTT-TaacK  ackix 
In  addition  to  the  Presidential  library,  tha 
S3-acre  grounds  are  the  location  of  the  for- 
mer President's  Birthplace  cottage,  the  grave- 
slt«s  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoover,  and  a  replica  ot 
the  father'e  blacksmith  shop.  Across  the 
street  Is  a  restored  old  Quaker  meeting  bouse, 
where  Mr.  Hoover  worshipped  as  a  chUd! 
These  buildings  are  equipped  with  articles  of 
the  period,  some  of  them  original  furnishings 
of  the  Hoover  family.  Picnic  tables  and  out- 
door facilities  are  provided  In  the  park. 

TbK  West  Branch  Heritage  Foundation,  a 
local  organization,  opentces  a  museum  in 
downtown  West  Branch,  and  the  foundation 
taas  prompted  the  rMtoratlon  oT  somt  of  ill* 
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town'.  <M  waidlng.  to  their  orlgln.1  ««W-  IMS  —  .  P»»brt  for  .  m.nn.1  lui»r  th.   "'"^  «°™™™»,;J;;^^   "*    ""- 

Th«  HooT«r  P«r»  »n<l  tha  itructur*!  ex-  Bumot»  UllerUif  fron  tJi»  Sort*  miion  onoe  the  project  moTed  Into  gm  It  became 

JUblt*  are  to  be  made  a  HaUonal  HUtorlc  ille.  Imllcated  tHat  Sofua  1  waa  tb»  Urat  manned  enonnoua.   Ita  projected  coat  of  (SS  blUlon 

ODerated  br  tHe  National  Pait  Serrloe.  and  fll«:ht  modal  at  a  apacecra(t  Intended  for  a  repreaenta.   from   a   dollar  figure  alone,  the 

the    entire    area   eventually    wUl    oo»er   300  looping  mUalon  around  the  moon  next  Oc-  urgoat  engineering  project  ever  undertaken 

acrea  The  Ubrarr  and  Immediately  adjacent  tcber.  taking  ooemonauu  within  a  few  hun-  m  the  hUtory  of  mankind, 

around.  wUl  remain  under  the  admlnlatra-  dred  mllea  of  the  .urtaoe.  It  waa  alao  Mid  it  dwarta  what  baa  been  {onaldered  the 

Unn  at  the  NaUonal  Archltea  and  Baoorda  to  be  dealgnad  u  aa  earth-apaca  ferry  f<»  moet  lmpre»lve  craah  program  at  the  pa«t— 

Service  larger.  Mmlpermanent  manned  orbttlng  lab-  the  *2  billion  Manhattan  Project  to  develop 

^_^^^^^^,^^  oratorlea  the  flrat  atom  bomb.  Qemlnl  even  nudged 

Not  even  a  decade  had  paaaed  ilnce  Ruaaia'a  allgbUy  paat  the  Manhattan  Projeot  In  coat. 

■n     K          t      tt.     U ..   n..».«.i;j»i-a  Sputnik    1    became   the   tti»t   artlflcal   earth  though  Mercury  waa  weu  under  •!  bUUon. 

Tk«  KM*  it  tW  Hmb:   OT«rtOBllde»ce  ^^^^    ^^  ^„  ^^^  ,„pt  eaally  aero..  The     .teamrolling     operation      to     place 

I(   Fatal  barrlei.  which  blocked  the  dieami  of  adven-  Americans  on  the  moon  picked  up  the  brlght- 

turcn  for  eon».  ««  young   engineer,  in  the  country.  Aero- 

But    now    America",    chancea    of    Mndlng  .pace  became  the   glamour  field. 

aatronauu  to  lb.  moon  during  thla  decade  When,  however,  many  of  theee  young  en- 

o'  ara   In   Jeopardy,   and  the  Bunlan  manned  glner.    came    up    with    better    way    Co    do 

unu    nnlllAU  B    OVAN  .oaoa   program    U   probably   In   even   woree  thing.— new    Ideaa    to   replace   old— It    wa. 

nun.   WILLIABI   r.   RIJU*  jEaM  often  too  late  to  mOte  any  changea.  The  pro- 

or  lt»w  ToaK  T^'  reaaon  that  outweigh,  all  othetm  U  gram    wa.    too    big    .nd^too  £''.^i^_ff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


VM  THS  nonaa  OP  BEPBESENTATtVES  that  both  nation.,  racing  each  other  to  the  oouldn  t  be  .topped  to  go  back:   ApoUo  waa 

IN  THB  HODsa  OP  BKPBlBEH  lA  iv  m«^  ^^  overconfident  with  niceeaa.  began  behind  the  Umea  even  before  It  flew. 

Wednetday,  May  1,  19S7  ^  overlook  the  firrt  law  of  qiaoa  travel;  It  i^jixo  oacmn)  TO  aoiLo  TWO  nan,  WITH  m- 

Mr  RYAN      Mi  Speaker,  national  In-  la  hazardou.;  even  the  tlnleat  flaw  can  mean                      paovMUurra  m  aacoKli  OKI 

lATMt    haa   turned    bo   Questioning    the  death.                                          .  _  ,„  .„._        So  the  Apollo  declalon-maker.  decided  to 

!^^  ,^t  i^Shlnd  thTSilrtc  «CCl-  Amenea  puehed  oU  to  a  lata  .tart  In  .paM                        moon.hlp»-the  Block  1  and  Block 

»U3e<l  that  lay  'J?^^,  "f  =  '^^^  exploraUon.  taking  a  c«lual  atutude  tovrard         „„,„„,   The  Block  2  dealgn  would  Incor- 

dent  on  January  27.  whlcb  took  the  Uve»  ^/^^^^p^^^^  ^t  hug.  rocket,  until  IBM.  when              ^  ^^  Improvemenu  devlaed  during  the 

of  three  braye  American  astronauts.  mteiiigenca  report,  opped  Waehington  that  ^^^^  ,  development. 

Undoubtedly,  the  pressures  of  the  race  Moacow  waa  directing  feverlah  acUvlty  in  the         Block  i  would  go  to  the  moon,  whUe  Block 

for  the  moon  contributed  to  the  failures  field — and  had  been  .Ince  1M7.  j    would   be   need    for   early   unmanned   and 

In  NASA's  program  direction   and  the  so  It  wm  a  double  blow  to  the  °"'°"'  manned  checkout  nighu  te«ung  the  baalc 

OOntrSotor-S  performance.  The  deadline  pride  when  sputnik  l.  •'"-»»"?*  ^  j^Jf:  concept  of  the  .pacecraft.  In  thl.  way.  Ume 

^  taWjhliv*  a  manned  lunar  landing  wm  blasted  into  orbit  Oct.  t.  1»67.  m  add'-  ^^^   ^   ^,^    ^^   the   BneM  and   «ife.t 

!S  J?„^^^^Ll?^S^..«^"a3^  «°=  "  inaugurating  the  n>«»  ■«•■«""'»  vehicle  available  would  be  re«ly  tor  a  lunar 

within  thte  decade  encouraged    cutting  ^^^  it  had  a  rocket  which  could  be  war-  ,„y^,  i^,„„  ,970. 

comers. '                                                  headed  with  a  nuclear  weapon  M>d  guided         Aatronauu  VlrgU  (Ou«l  CrlBM>m.  Edward 

Mark  Bloom,   the   able   science   writer  ^   ^   „^    target.   America   wa.   outguimed  white  and  Roger  ChaOee  died  aboard  the  flret 

of  the  New  York  Dally  News,  makes  this  ^^4  outpropagandlzed.  Block  1  .pacecraft  built  for  manned  flight, 

point  In  the  first  of  two  excellent  articles  ,pgyra  statd  oot  sicoire  jolt  whik  oaoaeuc        Many  of  the  Improvemenu  recommended 

concerning  the  deyelopments  since  the  rLlw  iw   araca  by  the  Apollo  1  board  of  review,  which  made 

day  of  the  ApoUo  Are.  Part  I  of  the  series  ^he     ml«ll.     gap     koo     narrowed,     and  an  exhaustive  InvMtlgatlon  ofth.  WagMy, 

foUOWS:  AmTrtca.  lndu.trt3l  might  quickly  gave  the  were  already  plained  for  Incorporation  Into 

,P«m  the  New  Tort  D-ly  New..  " «  ''";;ftJS  m1ic'kX°5.pt'^''t"«tl"n  "'nJI.  Admmuitrator  Jam«i  E.   Webb  ad- 

"»"•""'  :K,liTi'de^<imMt  rt  the  hu^boctei.  mltted    at   a   recent   Oongre«lonal   bearing 

TH.  Bac.  ««  THX  Mook:    OvxsconiTOnc*  »^'*1,'°  ?"!''2'"!2temt«.  that,   looking  back,  perhap.  It  would  have 

I.  '»"-.  °%TSly   IW    the  ipS  r«>.  wa.  weu  been  better  not  to  have  u«d  Block  1  Apollo. 

(By  Mark  Blocnv.  adeoce  writer  of  the  New.)  „^„  -,/  BuMla  .UU  In  tha  lead,  but  the  for  manned  mUslona. 

••I  beUev.  thi.  nation  .hould  commit  luelf  S^  app  aJinUy  catching  up.  TUM.  cam.  th.         And  now.  at  ^o^^'y  J™" '**  before 

,0  achlerlng  the  goal,  before,  thU  decade  U  .ecoad''^olt,,^.hocklng  th.  naUoa  .y«.  mora  ^^-^^^'-f^^^^Jl'^^^r^l'^TX'. 


out.   c€  i*-T^itng  a   m&n.  on   ttie  moon  and      th&n  Sputnik  1. 


J^^ng^^STJeirS  ^  •■-T^^nt  ''''^^^.X   Vurt    Oagartn    rocketed    InU,  Rented    «op.    of    Apollo    lend.    lUelf    to 

John  P.  Kennedy.  May  36,  19fll.)  orbit  on  April  13,  1»«1.  aboard  Vo.tok  1  to  ""!j,„  ,h.„  ,„  o^  — _.„  h»,e  had  a  hand 

At  SrSl  PM.  oap.  Kenn«ly  am.  laat  Jan.  «come  the  world'.  flr.t  m«i  In  "^   ■'°'}°  ,„"a"|Io    TO^Sf^JSri^^rtJJ^d  by 

37   th.  nauon  wa.  well  on  lu  way  to  meet-  Glenn',  orbital  Meroury  mlMlon  wa.  .UU  10  in   Apollo.   The   °^**f;!^^"^°;^    1 

S^  the  goal  «t  for  It  by  Prudent  Kennedy-  month,  away,  and  the  b,.t  the  n  8.  could  fy  I.  the  Space  •hlf^°™f.'i°°.^";i!^.°' 

a  .uoceaafuj  manned  round-trip  to  the  moon  do   wm   Alan   Shepard".   Preedom   T    a    10- 


North   American  Aviation,  Inc.,  at  Downey. 


a  manned  rounn-tnp  to  tnc  moou  do   wm   Aian   auopt^u.    nr™..«.    .     -    --  --         .„,*,.»„„.«•  mftm  than  as  billion 

by  the  end  of  !»«».  A  minute  later,  three  of  minute  suborbital  dart  Into  sp^  on  May  8.  Cimf --to  the  «"°«  °' °°"  ™  «  7"™^ 

XL^c'r»n«t  -tronauu  -ere  dead.  «id  iMl .  In  th.  ey»  of  the  world  and  the  naOon  °°  '»«  f  ."f"^^',^'^^,'.'^.,^,  ^"S 

the  »33  bUllon  ApoUo  projeot  wa.  .  Uiambles.  u  wu  a  poor  substitute  for  going  Into  orbit,  center,  mn  the  .how  for  ».  'P«*™1^" 

l^und   10  P.£l  mSSw  time  AprU  13.  a          It   w«   under   theee   coodltlona-20   da^  i?:^„  J'To«;^^^tI.te? at^SSwTand 

Ru«lan  cc«nonaut  wa.  In  orbit,  flying  th.  after  Shepard'.  flight-that  PrM^l.ht  Ken-  ^""•?„'^P»^'^'    «"«  at  cf^^Si^y, 

fl^t    soviet    manned    space    mla«on    In    IS  nedy  captured  th.  Imagination  of  the  world  the  '^'^^'^^^^"'^.l^^^^„^^^^^\^ 

month.,  HI.  new  spacecraft.  Soyua  I.  w«  th.  by  committing  the  n.S.  to  a  naUonal  goal  of  Pla.  *"?,  """^'"f  '^'    «  NLTheadqiar- 

prlde  Of  soviet  te-Sriology  But  Soyua  1  began  u'ndlng  Americans  on  the  moon  during  thl.  the  AP"""  Pr°5""  """^  "  ""*  """"I"" 

L  tumble  out  Of  «.nUo..^  "^riTln'^n:;  ^^T^-^oi"^^^.TJ^  :2^^SS  "Somel"li'"C  the  line,  thing,  began  to 

fln»t   co-non.uU   wa.   dead   within    a   few  f^th.  l^^^'^^^  ;^^„^„  ^^  ,«  out  of  hand.  I,  .^l  Um't  clear  Ju.t  when 

THM»  two  tragedle.  followed  on  th.  heela  and  there  wm  an  excellent  chance  of  beaUng  or  where  thl.  happened, 
of  a  .enea  of  dlzaylng  .uccewe.  ttartlng  six  the  Ru«dans.  .  ^  _„  dibasti.  wa.  almoct  wrvrrABW,  wvasnoA- 
years  .go  wh»n  man  first  Invaded  tha  honUe  'No  rtnglo  .pace  project  In  thl.  period  wlU  tion  or  IB«  rxa.  shows 
realm  of  outer  spaoe.  They  were  totaUy  un-  be  more  ImpreMlve  to  mankind,  or  more  Im-  inveeUgatlon  of  the  tragedy  .t  Cpe  Ken- 
expected  and  th*  world  wa.  shocked.  portant  for  the  long-range  exploration  or  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ,(  j,j„  that  a  disaster  was 
TWI  Fosaumirr  or  omAarxa  AepxAaxD  lo  a>  «»«.••  Kennedy  K>ld.  "and  none  WIU  be  »  ^rtually  Inevitable.  In  fact.  te.tlmony  before 
TWI  Fosaumirr  or^^aia.  .rpiA™.  ™  dUBcult  or  expensive  to  KWompllsh."  CongreM  sf  Ur  the  Are  Indicate,  that  we  may 

„        ^ k,„  „.^  ^_„  ,,„.,v^  ,«         ThU  wa.  New  England  understatement,  to  have   been   Juat  lucky   It  dldnt  happen   In 

Manned  ^Mceshlp.  h«l  b«!n  l»i"lJ=bed  34  Mercury  or  Gemini, 

tlmes-ia    of    them    Amertcan-wlt^out    a  ""^           '                   .^.^  ^  ^^^  .p„,  Jo«?h  P.  Shea,  who  wa.  Apollo  program 

fatality^  Mounting  sp^:.  achievement.  luUed  ^!^'«Jf'' ^^  ^^.^i,.^,,  thatiny-  man.gVr  at  ti«  Manned  Spacecraft  Center, 

the  public  into  a  «>n«  fj'^^^f'^  ^l  thought '  i^^  would  walk  on  the  wsa   keenly   aware   of   the  llmltatlona.  Uk. 

even    apathy.    The    po-lbUlty    "<    dl«tCT  ""^'""^f^  \^T IX.  1.  equally  «toundlng  everyone  eU.  In  the  program,  he  never  even 

«,emed  increasing^  remoW^'nie  '^^J^  S^w.  ml^ed  «  f a«  a.  w^dld.  dreained  of  a  fir.  threat,  but  he  knew  Apollo 

'^'rS^'l'^^S^I^^^^^Zrai:  ^^^Tly  nothing  wa.  decide.,  except  that  ""''  P*^"'^  ■-    »  'ri'^re^  "S^IX,: 

mlnutrauon.    If    faUur^-rldden   ej^day.  AP""" -^J" -^  'ff?  "f  ° -^  ^^J,!^  Z^.^ao^L™  In^^L  Blc^J^r^ro^t  a^ne 

^^T-j^^^^;^^^^  Sn7£^e-o^^^T.u'^^."^a-r.  HnrSfrrNrh'^qi.'^s 

^laoe.  and  oOlclal.  predicted  privately  that  go-ahead  on  Dec.  T,  1»«1.  or  manned  nignt  at  iv>«.  uv.  m 
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th&t  going  to  the  moon  wm  a  vutlj  different 
story  In  temu  of  aurrlT&l  from  almpiy  going 
Into  orbit. 

"Apollo  hu  A  requirement  for  hardwftre 
maturity  tbat  U  algniAcantly  hlgther  tlian 
the  elmliar  requlremeau  tJtiat  we  have  had 
in  Oemim."  Shea  aaserted. 

In  an  operation  w  gigantic  ai  ApoUo,  be 
concluded,  "you  get  kind  of  humble." 


Who  Owas  the  Und  Under  the  Sea? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T,  HANNA 

or  CALzroiuriA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  Congress  a  most 
noteworthy  undertaking.  This  summer 
a  number  of  private  geophysical  com- 
panies will  launch  a  fleet  of  20  vessels 
to  Btudy  and  survey  the  VS.  Continental 
Shelf. 

Thlfi  venture  promises  much  The  VS. 
Continental  Shelf  represents  a  bottom 
land  of  885.000  square  miles.  The  scale 
of  resources  available  In  this  immense 
area  are  lergely  unknown.  However  we 
do  know  that  there  must  be  large  de- 
posits of  natural  gas.  oil.  precious  metals, 
and  other  recoverable  minerals  represent 
resources  that  oould  be  harnessed  for 
present  needs  and  future  reserves.  One 
estimate  alone  Indicates  there  may  be 
as  much  as  23  trillion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  available  In  the  shelX. 

Discovery  of  such  a  huge  reserve  of 
resources  would  have  a  meaningful  Im- 
pact on  planning  for  the  future  needs 
of  man.  The  promise  of  additional  nat- 
ural abundance  on  this  planet  Is  of 
paramount  inaportance  In  light  of  our 
quickly  expanding  jiopulatlon.  The 
oceans  offer  such  vast  potential  to  make 
Ufe  on  earth  more  reasonable  for  ao 
many  millions  that  when  we  hear  of  a 
project  that  has  as  Its  goal  uncovering 
the  resources  of  the  sea  we  are  Immedi- 
ately prompted  to  encourage  and  support 

However,  projects  planned  this  sum- 
mer once  again  points  up  a  corollary 
problem.  At  present  legal  complexities 
prevent  the  fullest  exploitation  of  the 
Information  that  can  be  gained  from  ex- 
ploration of  the  shelf  and  similar  pro- 
grams. The  President  and  Congress 
should,  and  must,  make  an  intense  ef- 
fort to  Insure  that  the  harnessing  of  the 
resources  found  In  the  shelf  wUl  not  be 
delayed  by  interminable  litigation  seek- 
ing to  determine  who  owns  the  land  un- 
der the  sea. 

Congress  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tcmp  to  resolve  this  perplexing  issue  in 
1953  when  tt  passed  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act.  Since  passage  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  engaged 
in  numerous  legal  battles  for  control  of 
portions  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  As  of 
this  date  the  Issue  is  still  In  the  courts 
and  remains  unresolved. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  In  the  past 
I  have  asked  that  the  laws  pertaining 
to  the  seas  l>e  the  subject  of  Intensive 
and  complete  study.  To  encourage  ex- 


ploration, discovery,  and  utilization  at 
ocean  resources  is  futilrif  the  results  of 
such  encouragement  He  unused  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  Indefinite  court  rulings. 
As  we  increasingly  turn  our  attention 
to  the  potential  of  the  seas,  and  as  more 
projects  such  as  the  plEinned  exploration 
this  summer  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
become  reality,  let  us  Insure  that  what 
we  learn  does  not  beceme  lost  In  l^al 
misunderstanding  and  delay.  Surely,  we 
have  the  technical  ability  to  resolve  the 
legal  questions  that  have  been  generated 
from  our  Increased  interest  In  the  sea. 
It  Is  now  time  we  resolved  these  ques- 
tions. 

A  May  2.  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
reporting  the  proposed  summer  explora- 
tion of  the  VS.  Continental  Shelf  fol- 
lows : 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  2.  19671 
Undsbwatcs  TBEASuas  Hltwt:  Plans  Srr  To 
TaJ»    XJS.    CONmSTKNTAL    Shext— Rewakos. 
AMD  Headachxs.  Could  Bk  Bcgi: 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 
Wasiunctoh. — An  odd  aasortroent  of  some 
ao  aea-golng  TesseU  1b  about  to  embark  on 
a    eummer-long    treasure    hunt    under    the 
ooastai  w»terB  of  North  America. 

The  quanr  Includee  gold  and  other  pre- 
cious metalB.  though  not  the  hoam  of  aome 
long-dead  plratr,  but  a  good  p«j-t  of  the 
Oeet'B  mission  Ib  to  study  the  OonUnental 
Bhclf  for  poealbly  aignlflcant  flnd«  of  off- 
ahore  oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  pa>-off  for  the  U.S.  economy  oould 
range  from  cheaper  suppllee  of  natural  gas 
for  tndustrtec  and  utintlee  In  the  Northeast 
to  Important  sourcee  of  scarce  gold  and  plati- 
nuin.  But  the  rewards  oouid  bring  on  new 
headaches,  too,  as  Federal  and  state  officials 
ooot^ue  a  irraugle  otbt  ownership  rights 
to  the  Continental  Bbelf,  which  ertsnda 
offshore  under  the  Atlsjitlc  and  Pacific 
oceans  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  ooastUnea. 
The  treasure-hunting  fleet,  which  includes 
a  205-foot  converted  Nary  tug  baned  near 
San  Pranclaoo  and  a  Dutch-built  ise-footer 
out  otf  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  comprises 
moertly  ships  operated  by  private  geo>physlcal 
companies.  Several,  howerer.  are  under  the 
flags  of  various  governmental  units. 

Oil  and  natural  gas  production  from  the 
OontlnentAl  Shelf,  mainly  off  the  ooasu  o* 
Texas,  lx)ulsiana  and  OaUfomia,  already  has 
a  ^wctacular  record.  Since  the  mld-19fiO's. 
aome  S  btUlon  barrelB  of  petroleum  liquids 
and  6. a  trillion  cubic  feK  of  natiu-al  gas  have 
been  removed  from  these  offshore  areas. 

AOOXIIO    TO    TSEAStrST    COPV^U 

In  addition,  reserves  of  another  3.5  billion 
bajTsls  of  liquids  and  nearly  23  trUUoa  oublc 
f««t  of  gas  have  been  proved  by  drUllng.  To 
date,  the  treasuries  of  several  itates  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  benefited  through 
more  than  93  .&  bUllon  lu  direct  oil  and  gas 
payment*  by  the  off&hore  producers. 

In  recent  yearv.  the  feeling  has  been  grow- 
ing among  Federal  and  private  geolc^tats 
that  the  rel^ttvely  shajiow  offshore  waters 
over  other  portlans  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific shelves  also  may  cover  eubatantlal 
amounu  of  valuable  minerals. 

Harold  L.  Jamei.  chief  geologist  for  Uw  In- 
terior Department's  Geological  Survey,  aays 
the  VS.  Continental  Shelf — usuoUy  defined 
as  that  bottom  land  to  a  depth  of  SSO  feet- 
totals  some  MS.OOO  square  mUes.  *TTiat*e  a 
bunting  ground  about  one-fifth  as  large  as 
aU  the  dry  land  area  of  the  U.S.  Uost  of  this 
shelf  Is  being  analysed  by  geologists  for  the 
first  tlnu  and  could  well  contain  significant 
depoolts  of  recoverable  minerals,"  he  adds. 

Them's  already  ample  evidence  of  petro- 
leum company  intCTeet  In  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Since  1960,  the  Oeologtcal  Survey  has 
granted  36  permits  to  geophysical  exploratloa 
oompaniei  for  surveys  of  AtlanUc  shelf  areas 


from  ICalne  to  norlda  for  oil  conqiany  clients. 
Prior  to  I960,  the  agency  had  reoetved  no  re- 
quests for  survey  permits. 

One  Eastern  site  thought  to  be  a  prime 
proepect  for  development  is  an  imdervster 
band  exendlug  from  near  Sandy  Hoot,  NJ, 
northe&stward  over  the  Grand  Banks  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland  Some  experts 
feel  that  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  S  tillllon 
cubic  feet  of  gas  may  be  waiting  there. 

Two  companies — Pan  American  Petroleum 
Corp..  Tulsa,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Co 
(Indiana),  and  Imperial  OH  Ltd..  a  Cansdlan 
unit  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  <New  Jerser)— plan 
this  summer  to  step  up  their  joint  explora- 
tion of  the  Grand  Banks  begun  three  years 
ago.  The  companies  have  the  permission  of 
the  Canadlon  government  and  the  New- 
foundland provincial  government  to  explore 
31  million  acres  ringing  as  far  as  300  mites 
off  the  Newfoundland  coast. 

I  Mobil  Oil  Canada  Ltd.,  a  subetdiory  of 
Mobil  OH  Corp .  said  It  will  make  a  major 
oil  exploration  effort  thla  summer  at  Sable 
Island,  a  ao-mlle-Iong  patch  of  sand  In  the 
AtlanUc  Ocean  130  miles  east  of  Halifax. 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Associated  Press  reported. 
The  company  said  it  will  Invest  an  «sU- 
mated  •1,760,000  in  the  well,  which  at  15,000 
feet  would  be  the  deepest  ever  attempted 
along  the  eastern  North  American  shelf.) 

So  far,  petroleum  geophyslctsts  studying 
the  AtlanUc  shelf  have  been  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  producing  wells  on  adjacent 
shores.  This  was  the  clue  that  ItUtloUy  aent 
oil  men  farther  and  farther  out  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

But  based  on  the  numerous  elephant  teeth 
and  other  Ice  Age  relloe  netted  by  AUantlc 
seaboard  fishermen,  Government  paleontolo- 
gists, or  foesll  experts,  have  determined  that 
the  sea  bottom  as  for  as  60  mllM  off  shore 
and  370  feet  deep  was  haavUy  vegetated  dry 
land  11.000  years  ago.  before  melting  glacial 
ice  raised  sea  levels. 

On  the  otber  side  of  the  continent,  the 
Oeologlc&l  Survey,  aided  by  state  university 
marine  BclentLste,  Is  beginning  the  flrvt  con- 
certed investigation  of  an  intriguing  ques- 
tion: Do  the  known  placer  gold  sites — allu- 
vial or  gladal  deposits  that  dot  Alaska's 
Seward  Peninsula  around  Nome — extend  out 
Into  the  once-dry  Oontinental  Shelf  under 
the  Bering  See? 

In  July,  a  three-man  Geological  Survey 
team  wtU  cruise  the  Bering  Sea  Just  south  of 
w&ters  controlled  by  the  Sonet  Union.  Its 
oeeanographic  vessel,  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington's ThOKuas  O.  "niompeosi,  will  trail  a 
magnetometer  over  a  1.000-mlle  xlgzag  course 
to  provide  cross-section  glimpses  of  the 
shelf's  geology.  It  will  also  oocaaioxuaiy 
scoop  up  a  samite  at  the  bottom  for  visual 
Ini^Mctlon. 

"We'll  be  looking  for  the  posltioos  of  old 
river  valleys  and  submerged  beaches."  oocn- 
m<m  Utas  for  gold  strikse,  says  David  Hop- 
kins, one  of  the  geologists  taking  part  In 
the  Bering  Sea  program. 

PICKIMG    PaomSDVO    AREAS 

Later,  other  vessels  sponsored  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  will  single  out  the  moet  prom- 
ising areas  for  Intensive  geophysical  study 
and  exploratory  drilling.  Survey  scientists 
based  at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  In- 
stitute in  Massachusetts  already  have  com- 
pleted a  similar  reconnaissance  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ahelf.  This  summer  they  will  likely  close 
in  on  specific  areas  where  nUnerol -recovery 
prospects  are  strongest,  possibly  the  OvlU  of 


Placers  generally  are  loose  sediments  de- 
poelted  in  paat  geological  ages  along  stream 
beds  and  beaches.  Drilling  into  them  for 
aample  cores  on  dry  land  is  relatively  simple. 
But  under  water  the  placer  sediments  tend  to 
be  elusive  and  difficult  to  sample. 

"A  placer  core  brought  up  from  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  might  contain  two  feet  of  rock. 
bot  you  don't  know  whether  most  of  It  was 
picked  up  from  the  top  level  <3€  the  deposit 
or  down  near  the  underlying  bedrock."  says 
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John  W.  Padan.  of  the  Interior  Deportmenfa 
Bureau  of  Uinei  who  U  ooortUnaUnc  ft  Joint 
project  with  the  Geological  Burre;  to  develop 
new  coring  t«chniqne«. 

"If  we  cELa  get  &  good  croM  MCtloo  sample 
Ql  the  •edUnent  4t  will  be  ma  good  ••  flndlng 
the  gold  iteelf."  he  add*. 

Experimental  work  on  the  problem  will  get 
under  way  in  June  when  the  bureau's  mAZln* 
mining  Te»«I.  VlrglnU  City.  ».  recently  con- 
verted Navy  tug,  sails  for  Alaska's  Norton 
Sound,  The  Virginia  City  will  cajry  a  drilling 
device  developed  by  a  Shell  OU  Co.  subsidiary. 

The  Shell  rig,  which  Is  "tuned"  to  the 
resonance  of  a  particular  deposit.  Is  expected 
to  penetrate  the  unstable  sediment  with  far 
greater  ease  than  t£te  standard  "i»undtng" 
method.  Development  of  the  dertce  reflect! 
Shell's  own  Interest  in  finding  Alaakan  off- 
shore gold  and  planttnum  deposits.  The  Shell 
unit  on  Its  own  already  has  obtained  acme 
test  placer  cores  by  drilling  through  tee. 

COVKaNHENTAI.    ZNTBCar 

Federal  cooperation  in  the  drive  to  e»- 
plore  for  mineral  assets  on  the  naUon^  ocean 
shelves  reflecta  Congressional  Interest  in  ex- 
panding domestic  production  of  heavy 
metaXs.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
the  Interior  Depaxtznent  has  some  $33  mil- 
lion to  spend  on  all  phases  of  sheU  study. 
Two  years   ago  the   figure   was   tSOO.OOO. 

The  \J3.  Itself  doesn't  intend  to  undertake 
the  recovery  of  any  depoelts.  But  one  survey 
geologiat  reckons  that  tlOO  million  or  more 
oX  gold  te  walUng  tCT  private  Interests  to 
dredge  from  Alaskan  waters.  The  gold  would 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  nation's  short 
supply. 

As  for  natural  gas.  a  rich  strike  on  the 
Atlantic  shelf  might  well  have  s«  heavy  an 
Impact  on  Industry  tn  the  Northeast  as  the 
North  Sea  gius  find  had  for  British  energy 
consumers.  A^  Federal  Power  Commlsalaa. 
economist  says^  for  instance,  that  New  York 
City  uUlltles  currenUy  are  pailn^  pipeline 
companies  about  37  cents  a  thousand  cubic 
feet  for  natural  gas.  At  Its  source,  sonis  1,400 
miles  away  in  southern  Louisiana  flelda,  a 
price  of  10  cents  a  thousand  fe«t  was  re- 
cenUy  recommended  by  an  FPC  examiner. 

"ObviouAy.  this  repreaenta  a  large  poten- 
tial markerfor  any  natural  gas  found  on  the 
AtlantLc  shelf, "  the  economist  says. 

He  specxilates  that  Middle  Atlantic  electric 
utilities  would  increase  Uielr  use  ctf  gas  at 
tbe  expense  of  often-suJphtiro\is  coal  and 
oil.  In  1966.  only  6$%  ot  the  total  fuel  uaed 
for  power  generatiooi  in  the  liClddle  Atlantic 
•rem  was  natural  gas. 

But  eome  fifth  I  ng  &zid  outdocr  Interests, 
for  their  part,  are  uneasy  about  shalf  explot- 
taUon.  Their  ooncem  Is  seen  as  a  possible 
harbinger  oC  a  new  Congreaslonal  wrangle 
over  shelf  rl^ts. 

Last  September,  undeswater  exploalona  set 
off  by  a  petroieuxn  survey  boat  on  the  Oeorgee 
Bank,  a  beavUy-flahed  area  soms  00  miles 
off  Cape  Ood.  killed  flah  "over  a  SO-mils 
radius."  says  Bu«b  F.  OTtourke,  eiecuUve 
■ecretory  ot  the  Boston  nsherlea  Associa- 
tion. The  incident  spawned  a  New  England- 
wide  org&nlEatlon  ot  conservation  lets  and 
fishing  Intereeu,  beaded  by  Mr.  CRourke, 
which  Is  currently  lobbying  for  creMitlon  of  a 
Maasacbusetta  Geological  Department  that 
would  concern  itself  with  offshore  oU  expto- 
ratlon. 

ra>ISAL-8TAT«  DISPOT* 

But  more  than  raising  concern  for  aea  life, 
discovery  of  cocnmerciai  mineral  depoelta  In 
the  offshore  shelves  oould  rekindle  the  smold- 
ering Pederal-Btato  dispute  over  ownerahlp 
of  the  submerged  land. 

The  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1093  sought 
to  settle  the  issue  by  giving  the  states  own- 
ership of  the  ocean  bottcm  three  nautical 
miles  out  from  their  coaAlin<ea.  (A  nautical 
mile  is  0,070.11  feet).  Because  they  had  ee- 
tahllshed  an  hlstorloal  prvoedent.  Texas  aiul 
Florida  were  allowed  to  prove  ownership  for 


a  distance  of  three  leases,  or  nine  nautical 
miiee.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But  since  IBM,  a  host  ot  complex  technl- 
calitisa  has  kept  the  matter  almost  continu- 
ally in  the  courts. 

A  sample  complexity:  What  Is  an  Inland 
water?  Supreme  Court  interpretattona  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  195S  Submerged  tands 
Act  assure  the  states  of  ownership  of  lands 
lying  beneath  Inland  water*.  Consequently, 
the  states  have  considerable  interest  In  the 
workings  of  a  United  Nations -sponsored  in- 
ternational treaty  signed  by  Prealdent  Ken- 
nedy In  1961.  The  treaty  specifics  that  a  bay, 
for  example,  la  an  inland  water  body  If  the 
total  width  of  Its  mouth,  or  mouths,  doesn't 
exceed  24  nautical  mllea  and  Its  area  isn't 
lees  than  the  area  of  a  semicircle  having  Its 
diameter  equal  to  the  width  of  the  bay's 
mouth.  Under  the  treaty,  a  bay  also  must 
qualify  as  a  "well-marked  Indentation"  con- 
taining "land-locked"  waters,  and  not 
merely  be  a  curvature  of  the  coast. 

The  definition  Is  pertinent  to  a  suit  filed 
last  month  In  Anchorage  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, which  seeks  to  bar  Aisaka  from^ 
offering  leases  on  potentially  oll-rlch  land 
under  parts  of  Cook  Inlet.  The  suit  contends 
the  true  mouth  of  Cook  Inlet  Ls  some  46 
miles  across,  but  that  In  applying  the  treaty 
definition  for  an  Inland  water,  state-granted 
leesee  may  only  extend  three  nautical  miles 
outside  the  line  marking  the  points  where 
the  inlet  narrows  to  34  miles,  and  within  a 
thre«-mile  margin  along  the  shoreline  out- 
aide  this  line. 

It's  understood  Alaska  will  argue  that  Cook 
Inlet  historically  has  been  considered  an  In- 
land water  and  thus  is  whoUy  subject  to 
state  ownership  of  mineral  leasee. 

In  Canada,  the  Province  of  British  Oolum* 
bla  clashed  last  year  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  In  Ottawa  over  which  has  Jurlsdlc- 
tton  over  offahors  mineral  rlghU.  The  case 
went  to  the  Canadian  supreme  court  where 
Brltlah  Columbia  subsequently  was  Joined 
by  the  provinces  or  <^tarlo.  Nova  Sootl*. 
New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland.  After 
hearings  last  month,  the  oourt  reserved  Judg- 
ment. 


and  sovemment.  and  this  ye&r  marks 
significant  anniversaries  of  Polish  In- 
dividuals who  have  won  fame  in  these 
fields. 

This  Is  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Thaddeua  Koeciuszko,  a  patriot 
and  national  leader  of  Poland,  one  of 
America's  Revolutionary  War  generals, 
an  aide  to  George  Washington  and  a 
friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  with 
Justified  pride  that  we  recall  his  part  in 
our  struggles  as  a  new  nation.  This  year 
Is  also  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Marie  Sklodowska-Curle.  who  contrib- 
uted to  mankind's  knowledge  and  use  of 
physics  through  her  pioneering  work 
with  radium. 

As  they  enter  the  second  year  of  their 
second  millennium  u  a  nation,  Polish 
people  everywhere  can  look  back  with 
pride  on  a  long  and  Impressive  history 
and  a  record  of  significant  contributions 
to  world  civlllzatlon.  And  they  can  look 
to  a  future  made  hopeful  by  their  con- 
tinuing faith  and  strong  ideals. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAO 

or  psNwsrLTuru 

IN  THK  BOCSI  OP  KKPRSSENTATITES 
Wednesday,  Mat  3,  li6I 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
yeaj  we  In  the  Congress  Join  with  PoUah- 
Amerlcan*  throughout  this  country  In 
oommemoratlng  the  annlrersary  of  Po- 
land's Constitution  of  1791.  Today  marks 
the  neth  anniversary  of  that  Constitu- 
tion, whose  traditions  sustain  the  Polish 
people  even  under  Communist  rule.  But 
there  Is  much  to  celebrate  today  in  addi- 
tion to  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution. 

Last  ye«r  Pcdlsh  people  everywhere 
celebrated  the  millennium  of  Poland's 
Identification  as  a  nation.  They  also 
hailed  the  millennium  of  the  birth  of 
their  Christian  faith.  Few  nations  can 
boast  similar  anniversaries.  Both  these 
anniversaries  demonstrate  that  Poland 
has  continued  to  live  in  spite  of  the  many 
misfortunes  of  her  long  Uf  e. 

Poles  and  Polish-Americans  have  made 
tremendous  coatrlbutloDS  to  mankind  in 
the  arts  and  humanities,  region,  science 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or   NSW   JXSSET 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  HIPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  i,  1»S7 

Mr.  WIDNALIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  176th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  May  3  Polish  Constitu- 
tion. The  PolLih  people's  possession  of 
their  cherished  democracy  did  not  long 
endure.  In  1795  the  third  partition  of 
Poland  ended  the  right  of  the  Polish 
people  to  self-determination.  Since  that 
time,  the  Polish  people  have  sought  to 
exercise  their  love  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, but  have  been  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  many  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, including  the  presence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  time. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  commemo- 
ration of  the  May  3  ConstltuUon  of  1791 
should  coincide  with  the  observance  of 
three  other  significant  events  In  Polish 
history.  Today  marks  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Thaddeus  Kos- 
clu.-sko,  the  great  Polish  patriot  who 
served  not  only  his  native  land,  but  also 
the  efforts  of  his  Nation  to  win  its  In- 
dependence; the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Henryk  Slenklewlcs,  the  bril- 
liant Polish  novelist  whose  works  are  a 
significant  part  of  Western  culture:  and 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Mme.  Marie  Skoldowska-Curte.  whose 
discovery  of  radium  Is  coniddered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  scientific  dis- 
coveries of  all  time.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  acknowledge  the  great 
debt  that  they  owe  to  the  Polish  people 
for  the  many  contributions  they  have 
made  to  this  country  and  to  the  world. 
It  Is  Important  that  we  who  are  so 
abundantly  endowed  with  freedom  take 
this  opportunity  to  encourage  and  sus- 
tain the  Polish  people  In  their  struggle 
to  assert  their  national  Identity  and  to 
exercise  their  right  of  self-determination 
and  love  for  freedom.  Let  us  all  honor 
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the  memory  of  the  May  3  Polish  Con- 
stitution and  hope  that  at  some  future 
day  the  principles  and  spirit  It  embodied 
will  again  be  the  basis  of  government  In 
Poland. 
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NATO:  DiffcrcBce  ia  ike  Derce  of 
Urtency 


EXTENSION  OP  REIilARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoHsm 
IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  context  of  our  concern  over  the  pres- 
ent and  future  status  of  NATO,  the  views 
of  all  interested  parties  should  be  given 
the  widest  possible  consideration.  Out  of 
such  an  exchange  of  viewpoints  certainly 
we  can  look  forward  to  an  ultimately 
more  meaningful  solution. 

With  that  objective  In  mind  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  re- 
cent article  by  Prof.  Eric  Waldman. 

Professor  Waldman,  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  Germany.  Is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Department  of  PollUcal  Science,  the 
University  of  Calgary,  Canada.  His  arti- 
cle appeared  In  the  April  12  issue  of  the 
Calgary  Herald. 

The  article  follows: 

NATO;   DITVXXKNCE  IK  THE  Deghix  or 

ITkocnct 
(This  u  an  article  written  by  Dr.  trie 
Walittrmn,  proftsior  of  political  tcience,  Vni- 
vtrtity  of  Calgary.  <t<.iCT^t>fnv  the  concern  o/ 
West  Oermany  in  her  contribution  as  a  mem- 
ber o/  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgnntxa- 
tion.) 

Th«  North  Atlantic  Tre*ty  Organleatlon, 
the  Wwtem  oollectlve  BecurJty  arrangement 
WM  estiLblUhed  In  ig4B  ss  a  deterrent  to 
further  Soviet  expanelon  In  Europe.  Many 
significant  changes  have  occurred  through- 
out the  world  ilncg  the  early  post-Second 
World  War  period. 

Poaslbly  some  of  the  moat  Unportant  de- 
velopment! In  thu  reapect  were  the  emer- 
gence of  economic  and  political  stability  tn 
Weatern  Europe;  a  rertvaj  of  Prench  nation- 
alism with  Ita  Impact  upon  anU-rr.8.  atu- 
tudea.  whl<at  are  by  no  means  restricted  to 
Prance;  the  preoccupation  of  the  United 
States  In  Asia;  the  appearance  of  numerous 
new  autea  aa  a  result  of  the  disappearance 
of  former  colonial  empires;  and  last,  but 
not  leaat.  the  Sovlet-SIno  conflict  with  lu 
many  aide  elTecU. 

Some  of  these  changes— the  enumeration 
does  not  claim  to  be  all  Inclusive  either- 
had  a  marked  Impact  on  NATO  and  started 
dUcuaslons  In  depth  ot  the  very  purpose 
of  the  Western  defence  aUlance.  Highly 
dlveralOed  opinions  were  formed  In  regard 
to  NATO  organization,  strategy,  troop 
strength,  and  even  with  respect  to  the  further 
nerd  for  the  partnerahlp. 

Considerable  variations  from  earlier 
thoughts  emerged  In  NATO  oouncll  meetings 
As  a  rule,  only  problems  such  as  those  re- 
sulting from  the  necessity  of  removing  troops 
and  heodqtiartera  Installations  from  Prench 
sou  or  relating  to  the  request  presented 
to  the  German  goverimient  to  offset  tlie  bal. 
snce-of-payment  deflclts  of  the  United  SUtea 
«nd  Oreat  Britain  brought  about  by  their 
large  troop  oonungenu  maintained  In  the 
Federal  aepubUc,  make  the  headlines. 

OocasJonally,  there  la  also  an  official  pro- 
nouncement by  a  leading  Western  sutnman 


giving  assunuice  to  the  world  that,  m  spite 
of  all  the  obeemed  cbasges.  NATO  Is  still 
fulfilling  an  Indispensable  function  wtthln 
the  over-all  scope  of  Western  securtty  ar- 
rangements. 

In  aplte  of  the  lodlvlalble  nature  of  Wsst- 
em  security,  a  basic  principle  of  the  North 
AUanUc  oollecUve  security  system,  a  differ- 
ence In  the  degree  ot  urgency  could  be  ob- 
served among  the  NATO  members.  The  Fed- 
eral Republfc  of  Qermany,  primarily  because 
of  her  geographic  and  strategic  location,  haa 
demonstrated  far  more  concern  about  her 
contnbuuotu  to  NATO  than  most  other 
member  nations  which  seem  to  find  comfort 
In  being  farther  away  from  the  Iron  Curtain. 
An  appreciation  of  modern  weapons'  tech- 
nology apparently  failed  to  overcome  a  false 
sense  of  security.  The  Germans,  on  the  otber 
hand,  realize  that  any  form  of  mlUtary  con- 
flict would,  In  all  probability,  transform  a 
considerable  part  of  their  territory  into  a 
oombat  aone.  They  are.  therefore,  extremely 
Interested  in  avoiding  thu  {rightful  situa- 
tion and  to  see  In  NATO  an  elfecUve  deter- 
rent  power. 

The  Pederal  RepubUc  has.  up  to  now.  kept 
to  the  timetable  for  the  btuid-up  of  her 
military  forces  and  has.  aa  the  only  NATO 
member,  placed  all  of  her  oombat-ready 
tKwps — with  the  exception  of  the  units  of 
the  tcrrltortaJ  defence  (about  40.000  men — 
under  the  integrated  NATO  military 
command. 

Perhaps  this  German  contrlbuUon  has 
been  taken  too  much  for  granted,  and  no- 
body expected  any  changes  In  Oerman  atti- 
tudes. In  spite  of  the  perpetual  re-evaluatlou 
of  the  NATO  needs,  and  the  recurring  Jus- 
tlficatlon  of  the  contemplated,  or  actual 
troop  reducUons  by  tbe  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium. 

No  longer  It  Is  possible  to  expect  a  further 
Increase  of  ttie  Germany  military  oontrlbu- 
tlon.  designed  at  least  In  part  to  oflTset  other 
troop  withdrawals.  The  German  govenunent 
Is  forced,  because  of  tbe  over-all  econortUc 
and  financial  situation  prevailing  Germany, 
to  apply  severe  cuts  to  ths  current  budget. 
Including  Items  related  to  the  ministry  of 
defence  and  to  dvU  defence. 

Ths  plan  agrc«d  upon  by  Germany  and 
her  NATO  partners  envisaged  the  creatloo 
of  a  German  military  establlahment  ot 
SOS.OOO  by  the  ISTOs.  However,  the  current 
muitary  budget  of  18.9  bUlloo  Deutscbe 
marks  (M.SS  billion)  necMslutes  a  freeze 
at  the  present  level  of  persotuiel  strength. 
At  this  time,  the  bumdeswehr  (German  armed 
farces)  has  461.300  soldiers,  of  which  3IS.1S9 
are  draftees.  In  other  words,  financial  limi- 
tations prevent  further  military  build-up. 

Since  1965,  the  year  In  which  Uie  decislcn 
in  favor  of  a  German  military  cootributlott 
was  made,  the  total  expenditures  for  defence 
have  grown  rapidly.  However,  for  the  last 
four  years,  the  military  budget  has  irm&lned 
sutMtanUally  the  same. 

In  1904,  the  defence  expendlttires  reached, 
with  33  per  cent  of  the  total  budget,  an 
all-time  iilgh.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
these  ftinds  liave  been  reduced  to  36-6  per 
oent  of  the  total  budget. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  approved  defence 
budget  will  tM  used  for  operational  expei]ses. 
This  leaves  only  about  «i  bUilon  to  pur- 
chase equipment.  The  projeotsd  defence 
budgets  for  tile  next  few  yeaza  are  as  fol- 
lows:    19Sa — 30.8     blUlon     DU;     19«S 23.1 

bllUon  DM;  and  1970 — 22.8  billion  DM.  In  all 
probability  Uie  stun  of  the  currant  budget 
of  18  bllUon  DM  will  remain  a  oonstant 
figure  lor  tile  annual  mUltary  expendlttires 
for  the  next  few  years. 

The  budget  cut  has  not  only  had  an  im- 
pact on  the  overall  strength  of  the  bundes- 
wehr,  l.e..  a  reducUon  of  about  40,000  men 
from  the  plaimed  strength,  but  also  upon  its 
efllclency.  l^n  money  will  be  available  foe 
Held  maneuvers.  The  peace-time  require- 
ments on  motor  vehicles  will  go  down  to  03 


per  cent  from  tbe  present  M  per  cent 
because  lack  of  funds  will  prevent  even  the 
purchass  of  a  suflldent  number  of  replace- 
ment vehicles. 

The  financial  state  of  affairs  of  the  Pederal 
RepubUc  of  Oermany  haa,  therefore,  not  only 
a  direct  Impact  upon  the  slxe  of  UA  and 
British  troop  contlngenu.  because  of  the 
German  Inability  to  offset  entirely  the  bal- 
ance-of-payment  defldu,  but  sven  upon  the 
German  mlUtary  contribution  to  the  West- 
em  alliance. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  thereby  a  situation 
will  be  created  which,  in  due  time,  might  ap- 
pear to  the  Sovleu  to  be  an  Invitation  for 
increased  poUtloal  pressure  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Observers  of  the  tetematlonal  scene  who 
repeatedly  have  claimed  that  the  celebrated 
"relaxation  of  tension"  represents  a  tacucal 
phase  of  Soviet  foreign  poUcy.  Influenced  or 
17?^°*,^,?'  ^  '  "^  deterrent  power'  of 
NATO,  Will  Chen  have  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  saying:  "I  told  you  so." 


TribBtclaDaTUS.Seelej 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OW  lCAKT2.A]rD 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  3.  lie? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Pederal  Government  will  be 
losing  one  of  its  finest  young  public  serv- 
Kits  When  David  S.  Seeley  goes  to  New 
York  City  to  assume  a  new  post  as  direc- 
tor of  the  olBce  of  educational  liaison 
there. 

Since  he  Joined  the  Office  of  Education 
In  June  1963  as  a  special  assistant  to 
Commissioner  Keppel.  Dave  Seeley  has 
been  a  vital  and  creaUve  Influence  In  the 
shaping  and  administering  of  Pederal 
educational  programs  and  policies.  Dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  he  has  had  primary 
responsibility  tor  implementing  In  public 
education  the  provisions  of  title  "VI  of  the 
OvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  despite  con- 
tinuing controversy,  be  has  carried  out 
this  challenging  assignment  with  in- 
sight, patience,  and  tact.  The  progress 
toward  meaningful  school  desegregation 
which  has  been  made  since  passage  of 
the  1964  act  Is,  In  large  part,  due  to 
Dave's  untiring  and  energetic  work. 

At  the  age  of  36,  Dave  Seeley  has  al- 
ready made  his  mark  In  the  public  serv- 
ice. A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
he  studied  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  then  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  teacher  train- 
ing program  In  Nigeria  and  as  an  attor- 
ney  In  the  office  of  the  general  counsel 
at  HEW  before  Joining  the  Office  of  Edu- 
caUon.  For  the  past  year  he  has  held 
the  title  of  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
and  the  city  of  New  York  are  gaining  a 
man  of  Intelligence,  dedlcaUon.  and  ad- 
mlntetratlve  skill.  I  am  confident  that 
Dave  Seeley  will  serve  American  educa- 
tion and  government  as  well  In  his  new 
post  as  he  has  here,  and  wish  him  all  good 
fortune  In  this  new  chapter  In  bis  career. 
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"Protert,  Yo«i^  Mam,  It  b  Y—x  WorW    ^J^"^  ""'^^  »»  "»  emouon  w.  «. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  OAinouru 
IN  THX  HOUSaC  OP  RSPRXSXNTATIVBS 

WedTteidoif.  Map  3,  1987 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CftUfomU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  newBpa*>cr5  and  news  media 
carry  almost  dally  stories  of  campua 
demonstratlona  and  student  revolts  for 
academic  freedom,  civil  rights,  peace  In 
Vietnam,  and  other  worthy  causes.  Many 
Of  OUT  cltlzena  have  expressed  surprise  at 
the  new  political  awareness  emanating 
from  our  campuMs  after  the  quiet  gen- 
eratloii  of  BtudenU  of  the  post-World 
War  n  years.  Mr.  J.  AJvln  Kugelmaas,  an 
excellent  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  San 
Joee  Mercury-News,  has  written  an  In- 
teresting article  entitled  "Protest,  Young 
Man,  It  Is  Your  World"  exploring  the 
fllmllarttles  and  differences  between  to- 
day's student  activities  and  the  great 
campus  levoltB  of  the  1930's. 

Mr.  Kugelmass,  who  attended  Colum- 
bia University  and  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  In  the  late  1930's  and  early 
1930's,  considers  that  events  such  as  the 
depression  and  the  clvU  war  in  Spain 
were  not,  as  the  Lssuea  of  today  on  which 
the  students  pivot  themselves,  solely  con- 
cerned with  the  young  at  heart.  He  notes, 
however,  that  while  It  was  fashionable  to 
fight  for  xieace  and  munitions  makers 
were  socially  unacceptable,  a  youth  to- 
day Is  accused  of  disloyalty  U  he  invelglu 
against  war;  an  enemy  at  home. 

In  the  1930'5  there  was  hardly  a 
campus  that  did  not  use  expulsion  or 
suspensioa  as  a  weapon  agalx\st  the 
campus  radical.  Very  few  faculty  mem- 
ber! dared  support  causes  considered  to 
be  radical.  Those  who  did  were  sum- 
marily fired  without  appeal.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  brave  activities  of  a  few 
on  the  campus  In  the  1930's  allow  today's 
student  the  latitude  of  the  campus  free- 
doms they  enjoy  presently. 
The  article  concludes: 
Today'*  ooUeg«  urtlvUU  ...  are  not  mls- 
fuKtod:  Uuy  uv  not  dnpei;  thej  ara  not 
immAturs;  they  are  not  troubletnaken.  Stu- 
denU  Ui  oth«r  Unda  have  overturned  gov- 
cmmenta  and  hAve  made  tilstor?.  good  bis- 
tory.  It  it  Ui«  function  of  the  unlveralty  to 
apeak  out  and  axtlcuJata  agnlnst  Injustice. 
on  behalf  of  the  Negro,  the  poor,  the  de- 
prived. Who  etae  u  there  to  apeak?  Who  else? 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 
irracD  the  WaahingCoo  Poat.  Dec.  11,  IBM] 

PaonoT,  ToTKo  Uah.  It's  Toub  Wokld 
(By  J.  AlTln  Kugvlmstt) 

( Now  on  th«  wtaff  of  the  San  Jose  MereruTy 
Sew*.  Kii^lmast  attenOul  Colum.bia  Uni- 
versity and  tfie  College  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork  in  the  lata  1920a  and  early  J930t.) 

BxaKsz.xT,  Oauf. — What  of  the  great  cazn- 
pui  revolta  of  the  iQ30b7  How  do  we  of  tboaa 
graj  and  hopeless  dnyi  of  three  decade*  ago 
differ  from  the  wild  once  of  today  who  con- 
front us  with  bitter  Indictment?  Did  our 
iaiiuea  bear  more  bftllact;  was  oxir  cbarlTarl 
more  eymphoolc  or  more  strident:  did  we 
■imptj  Inveigh  against  authority  because  It 
existed:  ware  we  Incited  by  noble  causae? 

It  la  not  easy  to  view  the  student  maases 
aaaembled  In  proteet  at  this  great  campua  and 
to  aee  without  heartbreak  the  aenaltlTe  facea. 
to  obecrre  the  dean  anger,  the  anger  that 


How  much  b«ttar  did  we  go  about  settling 
our  world  rights?  Were  onr  lasues  greater? 
They  come,  like  some  gtgaJitJc  waxwork  ex- 
hibit oo  tour,  circling  about  and  staring  at 
OB  With  reproach-  There  are  Sacco  and  Vajj- 
■ettl;  the  Soottaboro  boy»;  Tton  Mooney,  rail- 
roaded by  Injustice  right  here  In  California. 
There  were  oounUess  other  flgurea  that  be- 
came r&UylDg  points;  fixed,  totetnic  crusades. 

There  were  the  earth-shakera:  th<}  bleak 
uid  endleae  Depression  knd  the  hopeleaaneaa 
U  It;  the  forces  of  the  wicked  gathering  In 
Spain.  Italy  and  Germany:  In  the  B&lklns. 
Theae  evenu  were  not.  as  the  issues  of  today 
OQ  which  the  studento  pivot  themselTca. 
solely  concerned  with  the  young  at  heart. 
Our  issues  were  of  historic  momentouaneoa, 
and  tn  considering  this  feast  of  disputes  we 
are  considering  the  history  of  man  and  not 
of  Junior  cltUena. 

A  HTFOTKETtCAt.  TAKOKT 

Thus.  It  may  be  properly  said  that  our  di- 
alogue, as  the  campus  student  of  today 
likes  to  caU  them,  m&de  their  Impress  Iti  his- 
tory. True  that  we  fought  for  peace,  but  no 
one  was  arrayed  against  us  simply  because 
there  was  no  war.  It  was  fashion&ble  to  fight 
for  peace  and  munitions  makers  were  socl&Uy 
unacoeptable.  A  youth  today  Is  a  traitor  U 
lie  Inveighs  against  war:  an  enemy  at  home. 

How  did  we  line  up  oiir  forces  against  the 
hydra-headed  eoemlee?  Did  we  picket  better? 
Were  our  leaflets  more  Lnflainmaboiy;  did  our 
dialogues  make  more  aense? 

There,  too,  we  bad  the  easier  time.  Tar 
what  one  did  overtly  was  to  Join,  without 
fear,  a  thing  c&Ued  the  Young  Communist 
League,  which  already  had  organization.  We 
assembled  with  the  League  Against  War  and 
PascLsm.  and  that  was  a  strong  spearhead. 
We  struck  off  leaflets  for  myriad  organlia- 
tlons  on  shoddy  mimeograph  m&oiUnes. 
THB  MUfrsD  saixT 

MUlloiw  d  miiea  of  papsr,  U  seems,  Iit- 
ttfed  the  land.  LltUe  of  what  It  bore,  one 
suspects,  was  either  grammatlcai  or  reasoned. 
We  O&Ued  out  and  to  a  great  measure  we  suc- 
ceeded beyond  dreams.  But  these  successes 
wvre  not  apparent  for  many  yeora,  kmg  after 
we  had  eaner^ed  from   tie   ivy  towers. 

But  they  did  make  an  Impreslon  on  ths 
people.  Ws  did.  In  great  measure,  alert  the 
Nation  to  the  menace  of  fascism;  we  did  In 
large  part  lnoculs«e  a  sense  that  fascism 
meant  a  denial  of  free  speech. 

Who  were  our  enemies?  They  w«r«  for- 
midable. Authority  was  all  about  us,  en- 
trenched behind  mssrtrn  respecrtabUlty. 
MosUy,  he  was  a  stuffed  shirt;  and  in  rvtro- 
speot.  he  was  the  facslmUe  of  tjbe  British 
Col.  Blimp,  for  he  was  non*  other  than  Dr. 
Nlicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Colum- 
bia Unlv«vlty. 

Butler  may  be  ranked  with  the  imperish- 
able Pyramids,  Indestructible.  It  seemed  the 
man  would  never  retire,  never  take  HI  and 
most  assuredly  would  never  die.  He  expelled 
students  out  of  band  and  this  won  for  him 
the  plaudits  of  the  press.  There  was  not  a 
single  newspaper  in  the  I&nd.  hardly  a  maga- 
Blne  of  Bubatance.  that  supported  us  In  cur 
frantic  struggle  with  the  dark  forces  of  what 
we  called  feudalism. 

We  were  sooffed  at  when  we  trumpeted 
agalnsit  injustice  in  the  land  and  when  we 
burleaquwl  Hitler  and  BfusaoUni.  Oddly,  we 
were  able  to  find  statemsEits  Issued  by  Butler 
that  sounded  like  carbon  copies  about  au- 
thority that  stemmed  from  the  new  leaders 
who  were  exercising  a  new  kind  of  divine 
right  that  was  Implsznented  by  the  hob- 
nailed boots. 

Butler  was  not  tiw  doly  one  by  any  means. 
Not  long  after  be  expelled  a  attuden*  in  the 
most  celebrated  case  ot  the  kind  ooncemlng 
free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  prees  In  the 
Columbia  SpoctAtor,  other  unlvenltr  preel- 
deuts  beoaow  emboldened.  Excepting  for 
pnnoeton  (there  were  forays  at  Tale,  Harvard 


aiuS  Dartmouth ) ,  there  was  hardly  a  eampus 
that  did  noit  use  expulstoQ  or  suspeosloa  as 
a  weapon  against  the  radical. 

Perhaps  even  more  notorious  than  Butler. 
simply  because  be  beaded  a  tax-supported 
InsUtutton,  was  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson. 
president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  He  lent  himself  well  to  caricature  and 
he  responded  with  violence. 

While  Butler  was  portly  and  pompous. 
Robinson  unfortunately  was  a  alight  man 
with  an  unfortunate  wisp  of  mustache  and 
spindly  legs.  To  make  matters  worse,  he 
fancied  himself  at  the  viol.  Thus  our  artists 
had  a  field  day  depleting  him:  the  viol  stuck 
between  tUs  knees,  the  tiny  mustache,  the 
eyeglasses  twinkling  and  the  hands  toying 
on  the  strings.  BeauUfuUy.  Hitler  had  made 
the  mustache  non  grata  and  he  was  a  shoo- 
in.  was  Robinson,  as  a  butt  au  naturel. 

Robinson  became  known  as  "the  man  who 
struck  a  student  with  his  umbrella. "  One 
day  he  4iu  showing  ths  City  College  campus 
to  a  pride  of  ROTC  brass  when  a  thin  and 
volaUte  student  strutted  by  imitating  the 
gooaestep.  Robinson  parried,  wheeled  away 
like  Eroll  Flynn  and  lunged  to  the  osaault- 
Prom  that  point  on.  Robinson  was  doomed- 
He  was  the  pedagogue  who  bad  lost  his 
temper. 

Winters  seemed  bitter  then.  Perhaps  It  was 
lack  of  nourlahmsnt:  perhaps  It  was  want  of 
a  good  coat,  but  it  was  fun  to  hols  op  nights 
with  a  crazy  printer  who  was  an  ardent 
Trotskylts  and  who  worked  feverishly  to 
meet  our  demands.  We  did  the  poor  man  an 
injustice  for  we  convinced  him  our  political 
leanings  were  similar  and  thus  he  served  tis 
without  payment.  Actually,  we  Justified  this, 
for  we  said  smugly  that  we  were  using  the 
"enemy"  and  the  results  were  of  ooose- 
queues. 

Very  few  faculty  members  had  the  temer- 
ity to  support  us  openly.  Those  who  did  were 
summarily  fired  without  appeal.  True,  we 
raised  funds  for  them,  but  what  good  could 
•18.41  garnered  at  a  rent  party  In  some 
Greenwich  VUlage  iiovel  do? 

Our  student  organizations  on  campus  were 
mostly  composed  of  a  slate  we  lovingly  called 
"the  lackeys."  They  were  mostly  football 
playera.  It  seems,  who  were  Invited  to  the 
dreary  Sunday  teas  given  by  the  members  of 
the  austere  faculty  to  the  deserving.  Stu- 
dents with  funds  did  not  band  together  to 
revUe  us.  They  held  us  in  extreme  con- 
tempt and  somehow  we  were  beyond  the 
pale.  In  a  kind  ot  sodallsed  Coventry.  We 
were  peasants,  of  course. 

tt  Is  difficult  slnos  the  UcCarthy  era  to 
understand  how  students  could  have  be- 
longed quite  openly  to  leftist  groups  with- 
out meeUng  with  reprisal  not  only  from 
campus  suthority  but  from  relatives  and 
friends.  But  the  deUUtatlng  and  clammy 
impress  of  the  Depression  provided  license 
for  extremism. 

BXaiECIS   0T   LACKTTB 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  recollections  of 
those  mad,  frenetic  days  of  Incessant  strife 
(when  did  we  study?)  was  the  battle  of  the 
subway.  At  dawn  one  morning,  we  were  lug- 
ging hundreds  of  revolt  newspapers  the 
crazy  Trotskylte  had  turned  out  for  us  in  an 
endless  night,  and  we  were  besieged  by  well- 
clad.  weU-groomed  and  well-fed  Lackeys. 

They  seemed  monstroun;  they  ripped  our 
bundles  and  began  hurUng  them  onto  tbe 
subway  tracks.  We  fought  manfully  but  bad- 
ly. I  think  we  were  outnumbered,  but  It's 
aafe  to  say  we  were  also  chicken;  after  all, 
we  reasoned  later,  we  were  intellectuals,  men 
at  good  will,  devoted  to  peace.  We  were  not 
trained  to  fight  Ln  tbe  clincbca. 

Bout  seemed  impending  when  lo.  a  police- 
man appeared  and  laid  on  with  his  club. 
The  little  old  man  at  tbe  newsstand.  Who 
had  been  blowing  on  his  blue  fingers  as  be 
opened  his  stand,  ran  to  Join.  He  swung  copies 
of  the  Saturday  Kvenlng  Post  Our  friend  Hm 
cop  said  proudly  he  cams  from  a  long  line 
of  Irish  revolutionaries  and  the  ocwastand 
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dealer,  who  carried  our  wares  without  profit, 
was  a  Hebraic  scholar  who  munched  apples 
and  read  tbe  prophets.  So,  between  the  sin- 
gular axis  of  Irlshmaji  and  Jew,  along  with 
our  own  pitiful  efforts,  we  managed  to  sell 
-out.  at  2  cents  each,  460  copies  ot  the  student 
paper. 

BAIXOONINO    rASClSM 

Page  3,  of  course,  showed  Butler  puffing  on 
a  Wg  cigar  with  his  feet  comfortably  resting 
on  a  scrawny  Intellectual  wearing  glasses, 
who  was  Isbeled  "faculty."  Robinson  was 
plucking  at  the  strings  of  bis  viol  and  tbe 
notes,  in  the  form  of  a  balloon,  fashioned 
into  an  Italian  fascist  song. 

Zt  to  a  privilege  to  pay  homage  to  the 
students  In  rebelUon  today.  It  may  be  smug. 
but  it  to  true  that  what  we  did.  In  great 
degree,  aUows  them  the  latitude  of  the  cam- 
pus freedoms  they  enjoy  today.  It  Is  not  for 
nothing  that  a  lofty  institution  such  as  Stan- 
ford Umverslty  has  an  accepted  freedom  of 
speech  built  Into  the  very  fabric  of  S  written 
and  unwritten  charter.  We  helped  write 
that  charter. 

But  the  students  at  Berkeley,  those  at 
Harvard,  thoee  In  Chicago,  those  across  the 
sweep  of  the  Nation's  csjnpusee.  are  ^lendid 
in  their  struggle.  They  speak  out  against 
war  and  are  labeled  the  traitor.  We  were  not. 
Ttiej  speak  out  for  more  freedom  and  they 
are  reviled.  We  ware,  too,  but  were  not 
branded  as  world  revolutionaries  as  they  are. 

They  are  not  misguided;  they  are  not 
dupes;  they  are  not  Inunature:  they  are  not 
troublemakers.  Students  tn  other  lands  have 
overturned  governments  and  have  made  his- 
tory, good  history.  It  to  the  function  at  the 
university  to  speak  out  and  articulate  against 
injustice,  on  behalf  of  the  Negro,  the  poor, 
the  deprived. 

Whoelse  to  there  to  speak?  Who  else? 


KfcBiai  Loses  VcUrai  Newtpapenaan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or  KAHsaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVfiS 

Weditesdav,  May  3.  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  last  week. 
the  State  of  Kansas  lost  one  of  ItA  moet 
beloved  and  resi>ected  citizens.  A  man 
whose  career  as  a  newspaperman  began 
when  he  was  10  years  old  and  continued 
for  the  next  74  years.  Drew  McLaughlin. 
Sr.,  was  and  will  be  remembered  for  his 
work  to  his  community  through  his 
"Notes  and  Comments."  and  "Gaddin' 
About"  columns  In  his  ^lami  County 
Publl&hlng  Co.  newspapers.  He  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  family  man,  an  educator. 
But  to  most,  he  wlU  be  remembered  as  a 
great  citizen  of  Kansas. 
[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Apr.  39.  1967) 

Paola.  KANB.^Drew  McLaughlin.  Sr..  84 
rears  old,  a  veteran  Kansas  newspaper  editor 
and  a  member  c4  the  Kansas  Board  of  Be- 
genu  3i  years  under  sAx  governors,  died  in 
hto  sleep  here  early  today  at  the  home. 

In  1005.  Mr.  McLaughlin  wae  named  Kansas 
newspaper  editor  ot  the  year  by  the  William 
Allen  White  PoundaUon  at  the  Unlveralty  of 
Kansas.  He  had  been  an  active  correspondent 
for  The  Star  ajod  the  Associated  Presa  for 
nearly  10  ;ear>. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  born  In  Hiawatha. 
Kans..  and  began  his  newspaper  csreer  at  the 
age  ot  10.  working  for  an  uncle.  Ewtng  Herb- 
ert, at  the  old  Brown  County  (Kansas) 
World,  predecessor  ot  the  Hiawatha  World. 

Prom  1909  to  1911  be  was  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Sabetha  (Kans.)  Herald,  and  from  1914 


to  1919.  he  was  part  owner,  editor,  and  man- 
ager of  the  Hiawatha  Z>ally  World.  Later,  be 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  the  Topeka  Dally 
Capital  and  the  Sallna  (Kans.)  Journal. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  purchased  the  **t'»f"' 
County  Republican  at  Paola  In  1920  and  had 
t>een  associated  with  Its  publication  since. 
Be  later  became  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Miami  County  Publishing  company,  also 
publisher  of  the  Paola  Western  Spirit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  secretary  of  the  Re* 
publican  State  convention  in  1916.  and  In 
1928.  was  a  delegate  from  the  Second  district 
to  the  Republican  National  convention.  He 
was  president  of  the  Kansas  Prees  associa- 
tion in  1823.  served  six  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Paola  board  of  education,  and  was  county 
cl\alrnian  of  the  Republican  party  in  Miami 
County  several  years. 

Throughout  the  years.  Mr.  McLaughlin 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  Paola  community 
through  his  colunms.  "Notes  and  Oomments," 
"Oaddin'  About."  and  his  editorial. 

Mr.  McLdugbUn  was  a  member  of  the  nrst 
United  Presbyterian  church.  Paola.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Paola  Masonic  lodge  and 
the  AtMlallah  Shrine,  Kansas  Olty.  Kansas. 


Uaited  States  Mast  Maiataia  Its  LegJer- 
tkip  n  TrassportatioB 


Pelisli  CoBstifcotMB  Day 


EXTENSIOI*  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  TH£  BODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesiav,  Hay  S,  lit? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
May  3d  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Polish  people.  The  17S1  Constitution  was 
enthusiastically  received — both  by  Poles, 
who  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  mod- 
ernize their  Oovemment — and  by  friends 
of  Poland  who  rejoiced  at  the  peaceful 
undertaking  of  King  Stanislaus  and  of 
the  Polish  Diet.  Unfortunately.  Poland 
was  not  to  enjoy  the  "civU  liberty  and 
the  good  order  of  society"  proclaimed  by 
this  document.  She  was  quickly  overrun 
in  1792  by  the  Russians  and  Pruiislans 
and  subjected  to  a  devastating  partition. 
While  the  Russians  threw  out  the  1791 
Constitution  they  did  not  and  could  not 
take  away  from  the  Polish  people  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  courage  of  convic- 
tion wiilch  Inspired  that  charter. 

Even  today  Poles  express,  whenever 
possible,  their  desire  for  freedom  from 
domination  and  love  of  liberty.  During 
last  year's  celebrations  of  Poland's  mil- 
lennium as  a  Christian  nation,  the  Com- 
munist government  realized  that  the  Pol- 
ish people  would  take  this  occasion  to 
demonstrate  their  deeply  religious  fer- 
vor for  their  country  and  desire  for  Its 
progress  as  a  Christian  nation  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  Polish  Government  sched- 
uled state  celebrations  to  be  held  In  com- 
petition with  the  church  celebrations. 
But  the  Polish  people  continued  to  reject 
communism  by  supporting  Cardinal 
Wyszimski  and  other  church  leaders  In 
Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  tbe  U.S.  Congress 
join  wltii  our  countrymen  throughout 
the  United  States  in  anticipating  a 
bright  future  for  the  Polish  people,  with 
every  hope  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
ideals  of  the  May  3  Constitution,  so  that 
Poland  will  once  more  be  a  voice  of  fnc- 
dom  In  the  world. 


EXTBa«SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   KKW   TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1967 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker ,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wl&h  to 
call  attention  to  two  recent  editorlalfi 
by  the  publishers  of  Newsday.  one  regard- 
ing the  N8  Savannah,  and  the  other  on 
"Go-Ahead  for  the  8ST."  These  edi- 
torials give  testimony  to  the  leadership 
role  consistently  displayed  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  outstsinding  newspaper. 

I  commend  their  contents  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

I  From  Newsday.  May  1.  19671 
A  Go-Ahsao  roB  8ST 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
give  the  go-ahead  for  the  construction  of 
two  test  models  of  the  American  supersonic 
transport  plane,  better  known  as  the  SST. 
With  a  p)vemment  Investment  of  more  than 
•  I  billion  over  the  next  four  years,  and 
•&2,000,000  in  deposits  by  VS.  airlines  as  evi- 
dence of  their  Interest  In  purchasing  the 
new  planes,  It  Is  possible  that  the  Orst  of  the 
models  will  be  in  the  air  by  1070. 

About  time,  too.  The  Soviet  Union  is  well 
advanced  with  its  plans  for  the  superecnlc 
TU-144  and  a  Franco- British  combine  Is 
building  another  supersonic  plane,  the  Cod- 
corde.  These  though  smaller  and  a  bit  Blower 
than  the  Amerloan  prototypea,  are  likely  to  be 
In  the  air  for  oommerclal  use  by  1971.  This 
lead  time  Is  no  cause  for  alarm;  the  BrlUsh 
were  first  on  the  market  with  a  commercial 
Jet.  but  the  Americans  now  have  the  field 
pretty  well  monopolized,  thanks  to  better 
design  and  production  facilities.  Maximum 
acUon  oonaiEtent  with  safety  Is  called  tor. 
The  U.S.  has  always  been  first  In  commercial 
aviation,  and  must  not  now  relinqulab  Its 
poslUon. 

[Frooi  Newsday.  May  1,  1Q«7) 
Tbx  NS  "S*va»nah" 

The  world's  only  atom-powered  merchant 
ship,  the  NS  Savannali,  may  be  headed  Into 
retirement. 

Simply  stated,  the  reason  for  ths  move  to 
reUre  the  Savaimah  Is;  She  oosts  too  much  to 
opiate.  This  decision  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  controveray  In  Washing- 
ton. There  are  many  who  argue  that  it  would 
be  feasible  and  practical  to  continue  to  op- 
erate the  ship.  But  tbe  queatlon  involving 
the  Snvannab  goes  far  beyond  the  current 
controversy  into  the  entire  future  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine. 

Our  fieet  is  in  decline.  Policies  adopted 
decades  ago  to  insure  a  strong  merchant 
fleet  tiave  failed.  Bold  and  effective  new 
policies  have  not  yet  been  developed.  It  is 
not  nirprlslng.  therefore,  that  thoee  who 
hoped  for  the  success  of  the  experimental 
Savannah  are  unhappy  to  see  it  being  readied 
to  rust  In  netrvt. 

If  the  U.S.  is  to  oompeie  In  world  ghipping. 
It  is  going  to  have  to  become  a  leader  In  the 
new  teciinoLogy  of  ocean  commerce.  Whether 
or  not  the  Savannah  continues  to  ply  ths 
ocean,  other  nuclear  ships  are  going  to  have 
to  be  built. 

The  Savannah  has  s  cargo  capacity  of  only 
0,830  tons.  This  Is  smaller  than  the  capacity 
of  ordlDary  cargo  ships,  which  carry  lO.OOO 
tons  It  Is  po«Btble,  however,  to  build  nuclear 
merchant  ships  capable  of  carrying  17.000 
t<ms.  Such  ships  would  be  able  to  make  80 
knots:  the  Savannah's  top  speed  is  30  and 
a  haU  knots.  Thmt  second-generation  au- 
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cl*u  c»rgo  ahlpa  oaaM  be  bunt  u  container- 
ized v««mU.  ThU  !•  one  of  the  latart  Inno- 
vnUans  in  car^o  baiidlUig.  Contalnerl»e<J 
t  Bhlpe  »re  built  to  baodle  l»rge.  «e»le<l  con- 
t&lnen  of  cmrgo.  whlcb  «re  euler  to  txmniport 
to  and  from  tbe  dock  by  rail  or  truck. 

The  Maritime  Admlnlrtratlon.  the  Defenae 
Department  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commla- 
sion  made  a  )olnt  study  of  the  pomlblllty  of 
building  a  fleet  of  second-generation  nuclear 
cargo  jhlpe.  Although  the  detalla  of  the  rtudy 
ha»e  not  been  raloaaed  lo  the  public  It  U 
known  that  the  estimated  cost  of  a  three- 
ship  squadron  of  such  ship*  U  about  tiao.- 
000.000.  Over  a  period  at  JO  years  of  operaUon. 
It  la  beUeved  that  ships  of  thla  type  could  be 
both  compellUvB  and  proflt«hle. 

Before  a  dedalon  could  bo  made  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  conatructlon  of  such  a  squad- 
ron. agreemsDt  would  have  to  be  reached  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  shipping  In- 
dustry on  a  formula  for  shaUng  the  coat  of 
construction.  At  preeent,  the  government 
pays  about  5S  per  emit  of  the  coet  of  con- 
struction of  new  ahlpa.  The  Industry  and  the 
government  have  not  a^wd  on  a  fair  for- 
mula to  apply  tp  the  coat  at  buudlng  theaa 
more  efflclent  and  profitable  nuclear  shlpe. 
While  Washington  pondera,  other  nations 
are  moving.  West  Germany  la  testing  its  Brat 
nuclear  ship.  Italy  and  Japan  are  reportedly 
drawing  up  plans  for  noclear  ships.  The  Rus- 
sians have  already  demonstrated  that  they 
have  the  technical  ability  to  produce  such 
shl(A  They  are  operaUng  one  atom-powered 
Icebreaker  and  are  bulldlag  another. 

The  NS  Savannah  was  naiMed  for  another 
UB,  ship,  which  In  1B18  made  the  first  steam- 
powered  ocean  crossing.  The  owners  of  that 
first  Savannah  removed  her  englnea  and  sold 
them  after  her  maldsn  voyage.  England 
turned  to  steam  power,  while  the  U.S.  con- 
tlned  to  rely  on  sail  for  a  generation-  The 
UA  haa  pioneered  again  with  the  NS  Sa- 
Ta&nah.  la  history  rapeatlag  Hself  7 
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progress  U  made  at  the  local  community 
level.  This  eBort  to  make  Sunland- 
Tujunga  more  beautiful  costs  the  tar- 
payers  nothing.  It  comes  from  the  basic 
spirit  of  community  service  which  moti- 
vates every  good  American.  It  Is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  Federal  beautlflcatlon 
program  which  will  cost  taxpayers 
nearly  1800  million.  Americans  should 
follow  the  excellent  example  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Mount  Gleason  School. 


Moant  GkaMS  Juior  Hich  School  Stn- 
deab  BeaudfT  Tkrir  CUr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BaPBESKNTATIVia 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1967 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
la  nothing  more  In  keeping  with  the 
traditional  American  habit  of  com- 
munity action  than  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Mount  Qleason  Junior  High 
School  in  Sunland.  CaUf .  ta  beautifying 
their  city.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr. 
Ephralm  Donlti,  agiioulture  teacher,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Dyck,  sponsor  of  the  student 
leadership  class,  the  students  have 
planned  and  executed  a  "Sunland- 
Tujunga  Beautiful"  contest.  The  student 
chairman  Is  David  HoBjlo. 

The  students  have  enlisted  the  aid  of 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  Mr, 
Walter  Oates  of  Walt's  Nursery,  and  the 
Sears  Roebuck  Co.,  to  contribute  trophies 
and  awards  for  winners  of  the  beautlfl- 
catlon contest.  This  Is  the  first  time  that 
students  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  have 
conducted  a  communlty-wlde  beautlflca- 
tlon contest.  They  say  that  the  slogan 
"Keep  America  Beautififl"  should  first 
start  on  a  community  level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  out- 
standing cltteenshli>  demonstrated  by 
these  students  at  Mo«nt  Gleason  Junior 
High.  Their  actions  ate  proof  that  re«l 


Tbe  HarUad  Morler-Storr:  Pnui  Newly 
Arrived  Navy  Cootract  Employee  to 
Oatstaadiiif  CitixeB  of  Hawaii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  IIATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAII 
m  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  3.  19S7 

Mr.  MATSIJNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  about 
the  problem  of  misleading  Information 
which  has  been  emanating  from  a  small 
minority  group  of  mainland  contract 
employees  In  Hawaii  with  respect  to 
working  conditions  In  our  State.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  been  receiving  letters 
from  their  constituents  who  are  tem- 
porarily residing  In  Hawaii  during  the 
course  of  their  contract  employment  In 
our  &Oth  State.  In  which  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed  concerning  working 
conditions,  and  a  number  of  complaints 
have  been  voiced. 

To  present  a  fair  case  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
letter  from  a  contract  employee  who  Is 
well -qualified  to  speak  for  his  fellow 
employees  in  thla  regard. 

Mr.  Harland  A.  Morley.  group  super- 
intendent of  the  service  group  at  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  who  has  re- 
ceived numerous  awards  for  his  out- 
standing service  and  who  Is  ft  former 
recipient  of  the  Federal  Employee  of  the 
Year  citation,  has  kindly  shared  his 
views  with  me  regarding  the  current 
grievances  being  expressed.  He  speaks 
both  falriy  and  squarely  op  the  matter, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  his  pertinent 
observattons  with  my  colleagues  In  the 
House.  I  call  particular  attention  to  his 
comment — 

I  have  never  lived  and  worked  In  u 
dealrable  on  atmocpbere  bj  one  finds  In 
B&waU.  To  have  good  neighbors  and  friends. 
one  must  first  be  one. 

Mr.  Morley's  Informative  letter  of 
April  10.  1967.  follows: 

Ann.  10. 1907. 
Hon.  Sp&kk  M.  Matsunao*. 

H<yu*e  of  ReprtsentativeM. 
Waahtnfftcm.  DC. 

Deak  Mx.  SIatsunaga:  I  feel  I  should  let 
you  know  of  a  problem  which  may  or  may 
not  be  brought  to  your  attention  by  your 
fellow  legislators. 

Recently,  some  ctf  the  never  mainland  con- 
tract employees  have  b«en  wrltlag  to  thelr 
congreottlooal  rvpreeentatlvae  to  ths  effect 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a  variety  of 
conditions,  ranging  from  lack  of  sufBclent 
overtime,  aaslatonce  given  them  In  adjusting. 
high  Uvlng  costs  and  a  feeling  the  local  em- 
ployees reeent  them,  eto. 

As  you  probably  know.  I  came  to  Pearl 


Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  in  1053  from  ICara 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  In  Callfomla  and. 
though  In  a  superrlsorlai  cafwclty.  It  was 
even  more  difficult  to  adjust  at  that  ttme. 
To  give  both  sides  of  the  story,  my  son  en- 
rolled (one  of  six  Haolea)  In  the  Farrlngton 
High  School.  On  graduation,  he  was  awarded 
the  Kusunokl  Athletic  SchoUrshlp  to  the 
University  of  HawaU.  (I  personally  felt  Far- 
rlngton had  some  better  athletes.)  My 
Dought-er-ln-Law  (from  a  Navy  family)  also 
graduated"  from  Parrlngton  High  School  and 
was  given  a  four  year  scholarship  and  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  HAVall.  My 
other  two  sons  are  graduates  of  Kallua  High 
School. 

I  have  personally  been  given  numerous 
awards,  was  &elect«d  from  many  local  candi- 
dates as  "Federal  Employee  of  the  Year"  for 
the  State  of  Hawaii  In  IQ&S. 

I  am  presently  Group  Superintendent  of 
the  Service  Group  at  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 
Shipyard  and  while  I  have  no  recent  contract 
employeea  In  our  approximately  900  em- 
ployees, I  do  feel  very  qtiallfled  to  comment 
on  the  current  grievances  of  a  small  minority 
group. 

One  finds  certain  prejudices  and  adjust- 
ment problems  wherever  one  goes;  also,  there 
Is  usua.lly  one  or  more  dominant  racial  groups 
to  deal  with.  I  have  lived  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions m  Washington  State,  In  the  Napa  Valley 
In  California  whMe  lUliun  Americana  are 
strong,  in  VaUeJo,  California  where  the  Negro 
representation  Is  very  high.  In  all  falmeaB.  I 
have  never  lived  and  worked  In  as  dealrable 
an  atmosphere  as  one  finds  here  In  Hawaii. 
To  have  good  neighbors  and  friends,  one  must 
first  be  one. 

Additlooally.  I  would  like  you  lo  know  that 
our  present  Shipyard  Oonunonder.  RADM 
J.  J.  F^e.  has  had  wide  minagerlal  experience, 
was  Assistant  Chief  erf  Naval  Ship  Systems 
Command,  and  also  Oosnmander  of  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  Both  RADM  Pee  and 
our  Production  Offloor,  Captain  8.  Shcrwln 
have  been  doing  everything  possible  to  assist 
the  new  contract  employees  (even  more  than 
some  of  us  feel  neceaaary) .  They  are  review- 
ing each  esse  on  an  individual  basis,  have 
met  with  a  wives  club  of  theee  employees, 
have  wives  ot  other  well  adjusted  oonirnct 
employees  Mganized  to  assist  when  possible, 
srranged  lormal  reception  procedures,  etc. 
As  a  contract  employee  myself  and  having 
served  as  President  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Asso- 
ciation as  well  s«  terms  as  President  of  the 
14th  Naval  District.  Master  Mechanics  and 
Fcr«men  Association.  1  feel  well  qualified  to 
comment  on  this  matter,  consequently.  If 
this  subject  Is  presented  to  you  by  your 
mAlnUnd  colleaguee,  please  fe»I  free  to  show 
them  my  comments.  I  assure  you  everything 
possible  Is  being  done  by  our  Shipyard  Com- 
mander to  smooth  out  a  fluctuating  workload 
»-hlch  presents  a  very  dlBlcult  challenge. 

The  na.\  solution  to  this  problem  of  course. 
lies  in  the  training  of  sufflclent  numbers  of 
oMi  local  residents  to  preclude  the  need  for 
hiring  from  the  mainland.  This  Is  being 
vigorously  pushed  with  a  strong  a(^)Tentlce 
and  helper  training  program. 

Trusting  I  may  have  the  honor  of  seeing 
you  again  on  my  next  trip  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  wishing  you  continuing  success. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Haxiaito  a.  BCoKurr. 


National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP  WASBZKOroie 
IN  THB  HOUSE  Of  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Wednadav,  May  3.  Iil7 
Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced m  Joint  resolution  today  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  designation  of  the  second 
week  of  May  of  each  year  as  •National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  llfesavlng  eflorts  of 
the  school  safety  patrols  play  an  In- 


Altogether,  he  fought  for  6  years  In 
the  American  Army.  In  1783  the  Con- 
gress acknowledged  his  "long,  faithful, 
and  meritorious  service"  by  conferring 
ujxm  him  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 


ApoUo's,   brave.   cotlTag«0U8,   gallant  crew 
Have  Joined  the  paat. 

Now  they  have  lurely  found  what  U«  beyond 
The  Sun.  the  Moon,  the  sun.  In  thla  gnat 

galaxy  .; 

They  know  what  llee  beyond  that  endleea  void 


creaslrily  imporintrole  In  the  naUon-     The  gallant  soldier  died  October  15.  1817.    Their  epirtt.  «Je  with  God  In  outer  q>ac 


wide  campaign  to  reduce  traffic  accl 
dents,  and  I  believe  all  Americans  should 
be  reminded  of  the  fine  work  these  young 
people  are  performing. 

The  school  safety  patrols,  since  their 
organization  on  a  national  scale  In  the 
early  l»20's.  have  played  an  Important 
role  In  the  reduction  of  highway  acci- 
dents Involving  school-age  children. 
There  are  more  than  900,000  safety  pa- 
trol members  now  serving  40.000  schools 
In  all  50  Slates,  protecting  19  million 
children.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  public  at- 
tention and  citizen  support  for  the  school 
safety  patrols. 


Ib  Hoaor  of  PoGsb  Coutitiitioa  Day 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COUJER 

OF  nxntoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

W^ednesdov.  May  3.  1367 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
people  of  Poland  commemorate  their 
ConsUtutlon  of  May  3,  1791.  The  comer- 
stone  of  Polish  Independence  and  free- 
dom was  laid  shortly  after  the  promulga- 
tion and  adoption  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion of  1787.  Unfortunately,  while  the 
United  States  has  enjoyed  over  a  century 
and  three-quarters  of  constitutional  gov- 
errument,  the  Poles  luive,  except  for  the 
period  between  the  two  World  Wars, 
spent  these  years  under  the  successive 
tyrannies  of  the  czan  and  the  commis- 
sars. Today  while  scores  of  new  nations 
dot  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
Poland  Is  but  another  of  the  numerous 
colonies  that  comprise  the  Soviet  Empire. 
I  am  reminded,  on  this  historic  occa- 
sion, of  the  contributions  to  American 
Independence  that  were  made  by  two 
Polish   soldiers   who   loved   freedom 


While  there  was  triumph  for  Tadeusa 
Kosciuszko  In  America,  there  was  only 
sadness  for  him  In  his  native  Poland, 
which  was  doomed  to  remain  under  the 
Russian  despotism.  Today  America  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  her  freedom  while  Poland 
remains  subjugated  by  her  giant  neigh- 
bor. Although  the  tyranny  bears  a  dif- 
ferent label  than  It  did  In  Koscluszfco's 
day.  It  Is  nonetheless  a  tyranny. 

Another  famous  Polish  soldier,  Caslmir 
Pulaskt  was  bom  1748  and  arrived  In 
America  In  1777.  Pulaski,  a  brigadier 
general,  founded  the  VB.  Cavalry.  He 
led  both  the  American  Cavalry  and  the 
French  Cavalry  during  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah. Pulaski  did  not  live  to  witness 
the  triumiA  of  American  arms,  as  he 
was  wounded  at  Savannah  on  October  9, 
1779.   He  died  3  days  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  live  In  the  United 
States  today  owe  an  unpayable  debt  to 
those  brave  early  Americans  who  fought 
for  Independence  from  Great  Britain. 
While  we  honor  these  men  for  the  part 
they  played  In  securing  freedom  for 
America,  let  us  also  salute  the  gallant 
soldiers  who  came  here  from  other  lands 
to  help  light  the  torch  of  freedom.  High 
on  the  roll  of  distinguished  foreigners 
who  aided  us  In  our  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence we  must  place  the  names  of 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  and  Caslmir  Pulaski. 


Forever  free. 


— Obacs  L.  Boini4im. 


Kaowledfc  and  &t  ApoOo  Disaster 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

op    XCABaACHUbll'lS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

WedTieiday,  May  3.  1967 
Mrs.    HECKLER    of    Massachusetts. 


Mr.  Speaker,  marw  Individuals  In  our 

country  were  concerned  about  the  tragic 

much  that  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  and    Apollo  Are  that  took  the  Uvea  of  three 
helped  the  Infant  United  States  In  Its    very  brave  men.  Some  showed  their  COTi- 


struggle  against  Great  Britain.  For  a  few 
minutes  I  want  to  discuss  the  achieve- 
ments of  Kosciuszko.  who  built  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  and  Pul- 
aski, who  founded  the  US  Cavalry. 

Tadeusz  Andrzej  Bonawentura  Kosciu- 
szko. who  was  born  In  Poland  February 
U,  1746,  was  known  as  the  hero  of  two 
worlds.  In  August  1776,  he  arrived  In 
America,  where  his  military  and  engi- 
neering ability  was  Immediately  put  to  heart-rending  search  for  knowledge, 
use  In  the  service  of  the  new  republic.  ^  Taisirn  lo  Oca  Tkllmk  AsraoKAurs 
He  constructed  fortifications  at  various  gjarchon  lor  the  answers  to  an  infinite  void 
points.  Including  Saratoga.  The  victory  That  utreiohee  cndicsalj  beyond  the  atmoa- 
at    Saratoga   turned    the   tide   for   the  phere  oT  earth 

Americans  and  led  to  Prances  recognl-     Seekera  lor  answera  to  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the 

Staia 


cem  by  criticizing  the  space  program, 
and  others,  like  Mrs.  Grace  L.  Bourque 
of  Norfolk.  Mass..  decided  to  pen  memo- 
rials to  the  spirits  of  these  three  departed 
heroes.  Perhaps,  as  Mrs.  Bourque  sug- 
gests, they  have  discovered  the  secrets 
that  we  mortals  will  continue  to  seek. 

I  commend  her  tribute  for  the  Ricoso 
as  a  memorial  to  the  Apollo  three  and 
to  those  who  continue  the  sometimes 


tlon  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Kosciuszko's  contribution  to  that 
victory  was  recognised  by  his  superiors 
and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
constructing  the  fortiflcatlons  at  West 
Point.  It  was  the  Polish  volunteer  who 
first  suggested  that  a  national  military 
school  be  established  there. 


Their  discoveries  In  outer  space 

Have  proved  their  worUi. 

They  served  their  country  well  whate'er  the 

laak 
That  they  were  caUed  upon,  and  ao  prepared 

to  do 
Their   name*    are    In  the   archives   ct   our 

blstocy 


California  Board  of  Edacatioa  SnpporU 
AdmfaustralioB's  Edacatioa  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPUONZO  BELL 

or  CALiroaKu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEKTATTVES 

WedMsdav.  May  3.  1967 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  me  that  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Educ&Uon  Act  of  1965  are  In 
Jeopardy.  The  fear  U  shared  by  edu- 
cators all  over  the  Nation. 

False  hopes  of  a  cure-all.  federally  free 
aid  to  education  program  have  been 
raised  by  proponents  of  the  Quie  substi- 
tute. Close  Analysis  of  the  alternative 
proposal  reveal  the  groundlessness  of 
their  arguments. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Uie  California  Association  of 
School  AdmliiLstrators  have  wisely  loolced 
behind  the  shortcomings  of  the  substi- 
tute package  and  have  conveyed  to  me 
their  complete  support  of  the  committee- 
passed  bUl  HSL  7819. 

Below  I  Include  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  State  board  of  education  and  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  me  by  the  California  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators  sup- 
porting H-R- 7819: 
BcsoLunoN    SM    Support   of   rm   Nation*!. 

DeTXNSK    EoOCATIOIf    ACT    AMD    ELKHKHTAmr 

AMD    SeCONO&ST    EDUCATIOlf    AcT 

Whereas,  the  C&Ufonila  State  Board  of 
EducAUoD  supports  Title  III  of  the  National 
Defenfie  Education  Act.  and  Title  I  of  tbe 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act; 
and 

Wbereaa.  these  two  program*  have  slgnlfl- 
cantly  Improved  the  educationl  program  of 
th«  State  of  California  on  the  foUowluc  man- 
ner: Title  ni  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  through  providing  asalstAnce  in 
developing  children,  youth  and  young  adults 
to  their  greatest  potential;  giving  teachers 
the  opportuniiy  to  keep  up-to-date  in  new 
knowledge  and  subject  matter  and  develop 
new  teaching  technique*  and  skUla  by  pro- 
viding program  supervision  and  related 
Bervlces;  and  ^tle  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducaUon  Act  by  providing  pro- 
grama  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged children,  thereby  resulting  In 
significant  Improvement  in  the  educational 
achievement  of  children  handicapped  by 
poverty;  and 

Whereas,  action  on  these  two  programs  Is 
pending  as  follows:  The  President  bAs  re- 
quest«d.  for  fiscal  year  1868.  a  reducttoo.  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Title  m, 
funds  from  |7fl,2O0.OO0  to  M^.OOO.OOO  for  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  and  niaterlala,  and 
has  recommended  no  appropriation  for  pro- 
gram supervision  and  related  serrlcee;  and 
Congress  is  considering  a  flve-yeaj-  extension 
of  Title  m  of  the  NaUonal  Defenae  Educa- 
ttoo  Act  with  no  authorisation  for  funding 
for  equipment  and  materials  acquisition  or 
ror  support  ot  program  supervliloa  and  r»- 
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lated  services;  aad  the  Houm  Committee  on 
Educ&aoQ  and  LAbor  ia  recommending 
amendmenta  to  tlie  Elemeutary  mnd  Secoiul- 
Bry  Education  Act.  TlUe  I,  which  would  In- 
ciraae  the  amount  of  funds  to  Callfamla 
from  tTS.eOO.OOO  to  t93.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1968  under  the  appropriation  nquest  of  the 
pTvsident. 

Therefore.  b«  It  naolved  that  the  SUbe 
Board  of  Education  urges  that  the  lollowlns 
action  be  talten:  That  Congress  pasa  the 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  Title  I.  recommended  by 
the  Bouse  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  that  the  President  and  Congress 
appropriate  the  full  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Title  III.  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  I9«8  of  «110, 000,000  for  equipment  and 
materials  acquisition,  and  t7.&00.000  for  ad- 
ministration, program  iupervlalon  and  re- 
lated serrlces:  and  that  Congress  lupport. 
extend  and  expand  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  with  an  annual  authorization 
for  funding  of  no  less  than  $17&, 000,000  for 
equipment  and  materlBls  acquisition,  and 
include  admlnlstratloai,  program  supervision 
and  related  services  with  an  annual  authori- 
zation for  funding  of  no  leas  than  VlSiOOO.- 
000;  and 

Be  It  ftirther  reaolved  that  the  executive 
officer  of  the  CaUfomla  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation U  directed  to  transmit  this  resolution 
to  the  Preaident  of  the  United  SUtee,  each 
member  of  the  California  congressional  dele- 
gation. m.emberB  of  appropriate  congression- 
al oommlttees.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Kducattoo,  and  local  governing  boards  of 
Callfamla  school  distrlcu  through  their  re- 
spective  superlntendenta. 

San  Pkancisco.  Calif.. 

Apnn4.  1967. 
Ai^aomo  Bell. 
tioute  o/  Represeniativts, 
Waahingtcm..  D.C.: 

The  CaUfomla  Association  of  School  Ad- 
nUnlstratora  supports  the  amendmenu  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  19d5.  tlUe  one.  currently  recommended  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  We  urge  that  the  Congress  adopt 
these  amendments.  Which  would  increase 
funds  for  California  educational  programs 
tat  low  income  ohUdren  by  almost  twenty 
mllll<»i  dollara.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
that  unleM  these  amendments  pass.  ESEA 
.title  one  fund  will  shift  to  other  States  at 
the  expense  of  California  children. 
OxoacB  Orrix. 

President - 

jAMCa   H.    COBSKN. 

ExaeuHve  Secretary,  CaliforniA  A»»o- 
eiAtion  of  School  AdmtnitiratOTM. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPBESEatTATTVES 

Wednaday,  May  3,  tS67 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
Is  Pollah  Third  of  May  ConstlluUon  Day 
and  wherever  there  are  citizens  of  Polish 
descent  aeioea  the  world,  they  are 
silently  observlne  this  national  Polish 
holiday.  I  wish  to  Join  with  my  Polish 
brothers  In  this  remembrance. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  ago 
this  day,  Poland  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion that  Is  still  quietly  followed  by  Poles 
everywhere. 
In  the  face  of  the  Communist  tyranny 


now  ruling  their  homeland,  the  Poles 
strengthen  and  renew  their  national 
fervor  this  day. 

Their  courage  Is  Increased  by  the 
memory  of  the  strong  years  before:  The 
Poles  ask  that  once  again  their  larvd 
be  made  free  and  Independent. 

This  year's  observances  are  fourfold. 
In  addition  to  the  day  itself,  three  salient 
anniversaries  of  PoUsh-born  heroes  are 
being  observed;  The  150th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Count  Thaddeus  Kosdus- 
zko.  America's  R^olutionary  War  hero 
and  aid  to  George  Washington:  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Beturk  Slen- 
kiewlcz,  great  man  of  literature  and 
author  of  "Quo  Vadis";  and  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Marie  Sklodowska- 
curle.  the  woman  who  discovered  and 
defined  the  fundamental  properties  of 
the  atom. 

I  ask  that  all  Americans  take  several 
moments  to  meditate  on  the  Importance 
of  this  day  with  our  Polish  brothers. 


Security  by  AchieTcmcBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  xrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday.  May  3,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  39.  I  released  a  copy  of  the 
Phillips  report  concerning  the  perform- 
ance of  North  American  Aviation  on  the 
ApoUo  program.  This  action  did  not  par* 
tlcularly  please  those  who  favor  conceal- 
ment of  disagreeable  fact«  from  public 
scrutiny. 

Today  another  and  very  Important 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation has  come  to  my  attention. 
This  came  to  me  in  the  form  of  an 
editorial  from  the  March  1967  Issue  of 
Astronautics  and  Aeronautics,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics,  written  by  its 
president.  Harold  T.  Luskin. 

Mr.  Luskin  discusses  the  vlthholdlnfc 
of  scientific  Information  and  the  overuse 
of  security  ciasslflcatlons.  He  says: 

In  the  Interests  of  iecurity  ty  achievement. 
as  opposed  to  security  by  oonoealment,  we 
should  probably  oommunlcate  ai  widely  and 
promptly  and  effectively  ss  we  can  the  results 
of  our  massive  research  and  development 
program. 

I  wish  to  call  this  perceptive  commen- 
tary to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows : 

SfXTtrarrT   SY  AcHIZVSMCMT 

(By  H.  T.  Luskin) 

Inherent  in  our  ConstltutJtmal  objective 
to  advance  the  aerospace  arts  and  sciences 
Is  the  requirement  to  provide  the  maximum 
possible  flow  of  technical  information.  To 
satisfy  this  requirement,  we  are  a  "meetings 
and  publlcattona"  society.  If  there  were  no 
external  constraints  applied,  we  would  like 
to  see  no  limits  to  the  flow  of  information 
we  supply  other  than  those  Imposed  by 
soundness,  relevance,  and  economics. 

Also  Inherent  In  our  field  of  activity  Is  our 
Intimate  participation  In  national  defense. 
Here  we  may  find  constraints  to  the  flow  of 
potentially  available  aeronautical  Informs- 
tloo.  ^w  of  the  mitchanjsma  by  which  con- 


straints are  applied  is  eecurity  classification 
under  the  direction  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  limitation  of  Information  flow  by  the 
federal  government  Is  a  recurring  subject  ot 
great  importance  to  the  AI^.  We  must  con- 
tinually state  the  case  for  the  least  possible 
restriction  on  AlAA  papers  to  act  as  a  bal- 
ance against  the  view  that  maximum  secrecy 
is  tantamount  to  maximum  security  Tor  thnl 
reason.  In  the  following  paragraphs  I  have 
sbatracted  and  further  developed  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject  made  10  years  ago  by 
Or.  Louis  Rtdenour.  I  believe  they  objectively 
state  a  proper  AIAA  position  on  thlx  subject. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  main 
categories  of  aeronautical  information  which 
are  subjected  to  security  claaslflcatlon.  The«e 
relate,  on  the  one  hand,  to  existing  military 
capability  and.  on  the  other,  to  research  and 
develc^ment  work  which  la  mainly  algnlfl- 
cant  In  terms  of  future  mlUtary  capabllitv- 

In  quasi -peaceful  times,  such  as  now  exlfit, 
Our  military  eetabllahment  has  as  Its  main 
current  value  Its  deterrent  effect  on  pot^- 
alble  hostile  actions  of  other  nations.  To 
have  any  deterrent  effect,  the  military  es- 
tablishment must  actually  discloee  to  poten- 
tial hostile  nations  some  Idea  of  Its  capa- 
buttles  and  order  of  battle.  Even  In  this  area. 
In  which  Information  Is  necessarUy  general- 
ly considered  secret,  some  Information  will 
Inevitably  become  public.  Detailed  operating 
doctrine  and  precise  technical  details  (e.g. 
communication  frequencies  used  by  the 
armed  forces)  must  be  maintained  aa  strict- 
ly secret.  T'hls  makes  a  potential  enemy's 
task  more  difficult,  and  lowers  the  effectlvr- 
nees  of  bis  oountermeasures.  Profeealonnl 
•odetlee  can  hardly  object  to  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  effect  of  security  requirements  on  the 
flow  of  technical  and  sdentlflo  information 
to  the  profeaslona]  societies  relates  mainly 
to  future  military  capability.  Even  wltboui 
any  impedance  or  restriction  imposed  on  In- 
formation flow  In  the  name  of  security  great 
dimcultles  exist  tn  establishing  effective  com- 
munications. 

The  vast  growth  of  our  research  establish- 
ment and  the  consequent  requirement  for  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  scientific  oommu- 
nlcaUons  have  not  been  fully  met  by  the 
classical  medium  of  technical  communica- 
tion— the  S[>eciallaed  Journal.  Publicatjon  de- 
lays of  a  year  or  more  are  oommon,  and 
^  means  for  abetrsctlng.  indexing,  reviewing, 
searching,  and  retrieving  papers  are  Inade- 
quate. Thus,  quite  apart  from  security  re- 
strictions, our  scientific  and  technical  com- 
munity has  difficulty  In  maintAlning  effec- 
tive Internal  lines  of  communications.  Our 
experiments  In  Selective  DlssemlnaUan  of 
Documents,  referred  to  In  previous  editorial.^ 
by  Post -President  Dr.  R.  L.  Blsplinghoff,  and 
AlAA'a  biweekly  "International  Aerospace 
Abstracts,"  produced  under  contract  to 
NASA,  are  steps  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

The  basic  reason  for  desiring  prompt  and 
effective  dissemination  of  the  resulu  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  work  Is  that  further 
rapid  progress  will  thus  be  faclUtated.  When 
concealment  of  scientific  work  Is  considered 
in  the  name  of  security.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  effect  of  such  conceal- 
ment will  be  felt  both  In  oar  own  de- 
velopment oonununlty  and  In  that  of  our 
potential  enemies.  If  our  total  technical  com- 
petence Is  greater  than  his.  then  on  bulance 
we  will  hurt  ourselves  by  suppressing  the 
free  publication  of  technical  Information. 

The  use  of  the  word  "security"  to  describe 
restjlctlons  on  the  flow  of  information  hs» 
a  tendency  to  obscure  this  point,  since  in 
other  connections  "security"  Is  a  synoaym 
for  "safety."  It  is  not  necessarily  synonymous 
with  "safety"  In  the  present  connection,  and 
this  must  be  remembered  at  all  times. 

An  example  Illustrating  these  points  \t 
afforded  by  the  Radiation  Laboratory  series 
of  27  technical  voiunwa  describing  the  work 
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done  during  WW  XI  on  radar  and  mlcrowaTe 
electronics.  This  series  was  dedicated  to  the 
proposlttoo  that  the  6000  or  more  technical 
man-yean  spent  on  wartime  radar  develop- 
ment should  not  have  a  transltf»7  valus 
but,  instead,  should  be  preserved  as  a  basis 
for  further  work.  The  resulting  books,  which 
appeared  In  the  yean  1M7-S1,  sold  very 
widely,  both  here  and  abroad.  Their  publica- 
tion was  o-ltlclzed  by  people  who  claimed 
that  we  "made  a  present"  to  Russia  of  every- 
thing we  learned,  by  taking  so  much  effort. 
In  this  Important  field. 

It  can  be  fairly  stated,  however,  that  this 
view  coonpletely  overlooks  the  fact  that  we 
also  made  ourselves  a  present  of  the  results 
of  this  work.  And  no  one  can  deny  that  we 
have  made  better  use  of  this  information 
than  the  Russians  have  done.  Our  advanced 
electronics  progress  Is  rapid  and  exciting; 
theirs  has  been  somewhat  slower  and  ihore 
perfunctory.  In  our  view  then,  each  AIAA 
paper  Is  a  means  of  advancing  the  compe- 
tence of  our  entire  community. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  obvious  point  that 
the  results  of  the  massive  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment program  currently  supported  by 
military  budgeta  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
tuw  In  deTeloplng  the  peaceful  economy.  A 
direct  and  immediate  example  of  this  is 
afforded  by  commercial  air  transportation, 
whose  growth  and  devetopcnent  constitute 
one  of  the  major  technical  phenomena  of  our 
age.  It  is  not  unfair  to  attribute  a  major  part 
of  the  technical  advance  In  our  air-transport 
capability  to  aeronautical  developments 
•ponsored  and  paid  for  by  the  military 
services. 

These  benefits  to  commerctoJ  aviation  from 
military  development  work  have  come  about 
only  because  of  the  timely  release  from  secu- 
rity restrictions  of  the  pertinent  technical 
infonnatlon.  This  Ulustrates  how  the  general 
peacetime  economy  can  benefit  from  techni- 
cal development  first  made  with  mUttary 
requirements  In  mind.  Whenever  the  declas- 
slflcatlon  and  ordinary  publicaUon  of  such 
work  is  admissible  from  the  mUltory  stand- 
point, there  is  no  doubt  of  its  desirability 
from  the  over-all  point  of  view. 

In  the  Interests  of  lecurlty  by  achievement, 
as  opposed  to  security  by  concealment,  we 
should  probably  communicate  as  widely  and 
promptly  and  effectively  as  we  can  the  re- 
sults of  our  massive  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  To  do  leas  Is  to  threaten  the 
Buccess  we  have  enjoyed  under  our  free- 
access -to- infonnatlon.  free-enterprise,  demo- 
cratic system. 


Poluh  3d  of  May  Coutitutioa  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    KCW    TOBX 

DJ  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATrVES 
Wednesday.  May  3.  19S7 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  stalwart  Polish  i>eople  oa 
thla  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution  Day. 

It  was  on  this  day  in  1791 — not  long 
after  the  adoption  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion— that' Poland  succeeded  In  reform- 
ing her  public  life  by  adopting  a  Con- 
stitution which  declared  that  "all  power 
In  civil  society  should  be  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people."  Unfortunately, 
this  light  of  liberalism  emanating  from 
Poland  was  viewed  by  her  Prussian  and 
Russian  nelsbbors  as  a  threat  to  their 
absolutist  form  ot  government,  and  in 
1799  these  two  nation*  sent  their  mlU- 


tary force*  to  partition  and  plunder 
freedom-lovln(t  Poland. . 

As  we  reflect  on  this  momentous 
historic  event,  we  are  reminded,  once 
again,  that  tyranny  cannot  coexist  with 
freedom,  and  that  freedom  will  ultimate- 
ly prevail.  This  anniversary  also  calls  to 
mind  the  common  bond  between  the 
American  and  Polish  peoples  who  share 
a  deep  dedication  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

On  this  occasion  let  us  Join  the  thou- 
sands of  Polish-Americans,  who  have 
contributed  so  magnificently  to  the 
growth  and  security  of  our  country.  In 
reaffirming  our  hope  that  the  courageous, 
liberfy-loving  Polish  people  may  soon 
have  a  government  entirely  of  their  own 
choosing  which  will  permit  them  to  live 
again  In  peace  and  freedom. 


Air  Slu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOM.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALxroEMU 
IN  THI  HOtlSE  OP  REPRBSENTATtVES 

Tvetday,  May  2,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  ma; 
well  be  that  the  real  application  of  the 
Malthusian  theory  lies  In  the  life  of  the 
city.  The  urban  environment  may  reach 
a  toleration  point  in  growth  that  will 
dictate  its  eventual  death.  A  city  which 
by  Its  size  and  population  depletes  and 
befouls  the  air  Its  residents  breathe 
reaches  a  point  where  it  can  no  longer 
support  the  needs  of  its  citizens  and  as 
a  result  begins  to  choke  Itself  to  death. 

Albert  Bush,  a  professor  of  engineering 
at  UCLA,  has  Introduced  such  a  sug- 
gestion into  the  current  dialog  on  air 
pollution.  Professor  Bush  has  suggested 
that  the  ultimate  size  of  a  city  could  very 
wen  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
fresh  air  available  for  its  citizens. 

What  Professor  Bush  asks  Is  that  we 
pay  attention  when  planning  extensions 
of  our  cities  and  suburbs  to  the  avail- 
ability of  fresh  air  for  new  residents. 
Such  planning  la  similar  to  considera- 
tions given  to  providing  adequate  water 
and  power.  AvailBbillty  of  fresh  air 
should  be  no  less  a  consideration. 

Focusing  his  remarks  on  the  Los 
Angeles  basin,  Mr.  Bush  points  out  that 
the  atmosphere  Is  often  stagnate,  and  a 
victim  of  poor  ventilation.  Presh  air.  un- 
like water  and  power,  cannot  be  Im- 
ported into  an  area.  Since  importation 
cannot  be  a  consideration  other  methods 
must  be  employed  that  will  provide  fresh 
air. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  need  to 
clean  the  air  we  breathe.  At  present, 
most  of  our  attention  is  being  directed 
at  controlling  the  pollutants  that  are 
daily  dumped  Into  the  atmosphere.  Cer- 
tainly this  attention  Is  not  111  directed, 
and  we  must  continue  to  intensify  our 
efforts  on  this  aspect  of  the  battle 
against  air  pollution. 

However,  Professor  Bush  asks  that  we 
also  concentrate  concern  In  an  addi- 
tional area.  Insuring  an  adequate  supply 
ot  sources  ot  fresh  air  Is  a*  Important 


as  cleaning  contaminated  air.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly important  In  places  like  Los 
Angeles  where  there  Is  a  serious  lack  of 
air  movement. 

Professor  Bush's  suggestion  Is  based 
on  the  knowledge  that  plant  life  is  man's 
source  of  replenishment  of  oxygen. 
Planning  large  green  belts  around  free- 
ways, placing  restrictions  on  subdlvL^ions 
and  building  on  rural  undeveloped  land, 
keeping  large  parts  of  the  area  around 
cities  under  cultivation  are  approaches 
deserving  of  attention.  To  Indiscrimi- 
nately concrete  vegetated  land  does  not 
make  sense.  £^>eclally  when  to  do  so 
may  mean  literally  limiting  a  city*s  air 
supply  while  increasing  the  number  of 
people  who  will  need  fresh  air. 

The  need  for  open  land  around  and  in 
our  cities  takes  on  importance  beyond  Its 
utilization  for  recreation  and  esthetic 
purposes.  These  open  areas  are  bound  up 
with  the  very  air  we  breathe. 

I  have  made  reference  often  to  the 
total  ecology  of  the  human  environment. 
Professor  Bush's  views  once  again  illus- 
trate the  need  for  planners  to  consider 
the  vital  interplay  between  all  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  our  environment. 
In  this  specific  case  our  concern  is  di- 
rected at  the  important  role  adequate 
open  vegetated  spaces  play  in  alleviating 
air  pollution.  I  would  urge  all  those  now 
Involved  In  the  dialog  on  the  quality 
of  our  environment  In  general,  and  air 
pollution  In  particular  to  take  Into  ac- 
count this  additional  consideration. 

Planning  a  comprehensive  attack  on 
air  pollution  without  considering  the 
points  raised  by  Professor  Bush  would 
t>e  Inexcusable.  The  cogent  quesUons 
raised  by  this  Issue  should  make  city 
planners  much  more  aware  ot  the  role 
vegetated  land  must  play  In  overcoming 
air  pollution.  This  oxygen-source  func- 
tion of  open  land,  coupled  with  the  other 
vital  purposes  for  open  land  In  and 
around  the  city  are  compelling  reasons 
for  an  Intense  reevaluation  of  the  cur- 
rent practices  that  often  emphasize  and 
enhance  concreting  the  entire  surface  of 
the  urtwn  environment. 

At  this  point  In  the  Becou  I  ask  that 
a  column  by  Los  Angeles  Times  sdoice 
writer.  George  Getze,  be  reprinted. 

Los    Anc*l.MM    aSKK    AS    VA«T    **AJS    Bt.TTU"    XT 

Majob  Stcps  Abxn't  T&xxn 
(By  G«orge  Geta«) 

L«OB  AzigclM'  lUtlmBtc  BLse  wiU  btt  dec«r- 
mlJxed  by  the  Imck  of  tnth  air  Id  the  tjaBln, 
accordlDg  to  Albert  BustL,  prof«aBor  of  engi- 
neering and  public  becUtb  at  tJCLA. 

Unleoa  ofllcliilj  spend  as  much  effort  In 
planning  tbe  region's  air  reeourcee  as  tbey 
have  In  planning  for  Ite  WBt«r,  Loa  Angeles 
will  beoome  a  gigantic  "air  alum."  Bush  aold. 

"So  far.  we  bare  only  tinkered  at  the  edges 
of  the  air  poUutlon  prableoi,"  Buoh  a&ld  in  a 
lecture  at  UCt.A  tills  week. 

He  oaid  auto  exhaust  fumea,  the  Inveraloa 
layer  and  sunilght  all  play  a  part  In  air  pol- 
lution here,  but  that  the  basic  problem  la 
BtagnaUon  of  air,  the  poor  venUlatloG  in  the 
bostn  because  of  the  lack  of  moremeot  of 
air.  The  usual  breessee  are  Just  not  strong 
enough  to  move  the  pollution  out. 

tXKM   CUOBBi   GABAOX 

When  the  air  is  stagnant  the  basin  Is  like 
a  bouae  that  la  never  aired  out.  or  even  worse, 
Uke  a  closed  garage  in  which  a  car  has  been 
left  running. 

Par  a  oomfortable  envlniimant  tture  must 
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b*  about  3.000  p«rt»  ot  cleaji  air  U>  every 
iingle  particle  of  poUutant,  Buah  Mid. 

"When  tliere  U  no  air  movanent.  no  wind 
or  yerj  little  breMM.  we  ]urt  dont  get  the 
neceeaarr  eupply  of  treah  air."  he  eald. 

"We  oan  staiid  two  or  three  days  of  thla 
sui«naUon.  but  If  It  ever  laate  eight  or  10 
d»y«  well  be  In  real  trouble."  Bush  said.  (In 
October.  IMS.  the  stagnation  lasted  five  day^ 
In  one  of  the  worst  Koog  slegea.l 

Los  Angelea  has  never  had  eight  to  10  days 
or  stagnant  air  without  relief,  but  the  city 
must  plan  for  such  an  emergency  Just  the 

earoe.  Buah  aaid.  

Planning  for  such  an  event  Is  Uke  flood 
control.  In  which  the  city  and  county  plan 
for  an  emergency  that  may  happen  oiUy 
once  In  a  decade,  or  even  less  frequently. 

Uia  Angeles  so  far  has  overcome  lU  other 
natural  shortage,  that  of  water,  but  there  U 
no  way  to  Import  ali  and  the  city  and  county 
have  to  live  on  the  amount  of  air  there  la. 

To  do  so  comfortably.  Buah  suggested  four 
BtepB  that  go  beyond  current  controls: 

BuUd  nuclear  power  planta  to  supply  elec- 
tricity, or  Import  electric  power  trcm  fraat 

dlstancea.  

CHAHOI  nittWATa 
Change  plans  for  future  freeways,  spacing 
Intarchanges  at  leaat  five  miles  apart  and 
botdeitog  aU   freevraya  with   green  balu  of 
trees  and   parka  at  least  half  a  mile  wide. 
Build  a  mass  transportation  system. 
Do  not   permit   the   solid    building-up  of 
rural  parte  of  the  Loa  Angeles  basin,  and 
subeidlM  farming  to  keep  large  parU  at  the 
ar«a  agricultural. 

Buah  suggested  that  the  subsidy  take  the 
foem  of  special  Ux  conslderaUons  for  farm- 

"Now.  as  soon  as  subdlvldera  bite  off  a 
chunk  of  farmland  the  Ui  rates  for  the 
nearby  agricultural  land  go  up."  he  said. 

Bosh's  talk  wsa  port  of  a  faculty  lecture 
aertea  ot  pollution  and  conservation  in  Los 
Angeles. 


FRB't  Bill  Skerrill  to  EzcellcBt  Ckoke 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TKXAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1967 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
Bsset  that  progressive  Metropolitan 
Houston  has  Is  the  tremendous  number 
of  talented,  dynamic  young  men  helping 
guide  our  growth  and  prosperity. 

It  la  only  natural  that  such  men  are 
called  on  by  our  country  to  serve  In  vital 
P05t«  in  Washington,  and  we  In  Houston 
took  great  pride  when  the  President 
asked  William  W.  Sherrlll  to  serve  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  He  undertook  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  this  post  with  the  dedi- 
cation and  ability  that  have  marked  his 
career,  and  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  note  that  the  President  expressed 
his  highest  confidence  in  this  distin- 
guished young  man  by  naming  him  to  the 
Boartl  of  Qovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Houston,  I 
extend  our  sincere  congratulations  to 
Bin.  We  know  that  he  will  serve  In  this 
new  post  ably  and  well,  and  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  editorials  from 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and  the  Houston 
Post,  he&rtUy  endorsing  his  appoint- 
ment. 


I  From  the  Houston  Port.  AprU  1967] 

SHXBKILL    NOMUtAnD 

In  choosing  WUUam  W.  OherrUI  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  PcderoJ  R««irve  Bou^. 
Pmldent  JohnAon  eelected  a  m»n  he  credits 
with  "»  useful,  kwn.  logical  mind  u  weU  m 
ftu  energetic  and  ImaglnAtlv*  ^rtt."  A  for- 
m*f  HoUiiton  banker.  SherrtU  hrtngs  to  the 
role  a  rich  varied  experience  in  both  pubUc 
•enice  and  private  finance. 

A  ilartnc  In  WotM  War  H.  BherriU  wa* 
wounded  on  Iwo  Jima.  On  hla  return  to 
otvUlan  Ufe.  be  did  bis  undergraduate  sttidj 
aC  the  Onlveralty  of  ^uBton  and  earned  hla 
mast«n  degree  at  the  Harvard  University 
School  oX  Buslneee  Administration. 

He  served  the  caty  of  Ho<uston  as  clerk  c€ 
OorporaUon  Court,  as  admlnistraUve  offlcer 
of  Clrtl  Defense,  ss  city  treasurer  and  as 
eaecuUve  assistant  to  the  mayor. 

In  buslnees,  he  became  a  director  of  the 
Cblonlal  Savings  and  boan  Aseodatlon.  presi- 
dent of  the  Homestead  State  Bank  of  Hous- 
ton and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Jamaica  Corporation. 

A  year  ago  he  was  ^pointed  director  of 
the  Federal  Depoalt  Insurance  Corporation 
tn  Washington. 

It  Is  Btgnlflcant  that  both  the  American 
Bankers  Aaeodaaon  and  Rep.  Wright  Pat- 
man,  orften  a  ortUc  of  banking  operaUons. 
have  H>plauded  President  Johnson's  choice 
of  Shcrrtll. 

With  hla  background  ot  experience  in  fed- 
eral, municipal  and  private  Onance.  SherrtU 
should  bring  a  broad  understanding  of  Indi- 
vidual, buslnees  and  governmental  needs  to 
the  work  ot  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Apr.  26.  1B67] 
SBxmanx  APFumnmcr  *  Oooo  On% 
President  Johnson  made  an  admirable 
choice  when  be  picked  BoustonUn  WUIlam 
W.  Bhorrlll  for  membership  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  board  of  governors. 

BherrlU's  appointment  Is  loaded  with 
significance.  He  will  be  more  than  Just  an- 
other tXHu-d  member.  Because  of  the  four- 
three,  conservative-liberal  split  on  the  seven- 
member  board.  ShcrriU's  vote  may  very  well 
determine  the  future  policies  of  the  Fed. 

He  win  replace  the  boord's  staunchest  con- 
servaUve.  Charles  N.  Shepardson,  a  former 
agriculture  dean  at  Texas  A  ft-M  who  Is  re- 
tiring at  the  age  of  70.  Shepardson  has  been 
a  supporter  of  the  high -interest,  tight -money 
policies  of  Chairman  William  McCheaney 
Martin  Jr..  which  at  times  have  been  in 
conflict  with  the  Johnson  administration. 

A  good  many  economists  think  Martin  has 
been  too  conservative  in  managing  the  na- 
tion's monetary  system.  But  he  Is  so  highly 
regarded  In  banking  circles  that  President 
Johnson  recently  reappointed  him  to  a  new 
three-year  term  as  chairman. 

In  cbOD&lng  BherrlU  to  replace  Sherpard- 
son.  Mr.  Johnson  obviously  expects  to  get  a 
man  more  sympathetic  with  administration 
views  on  fiscal  matters. 

Sherrtll's  appointment  undoubtedly  wUl 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  He  brings  to  the 
new  poet  a  rich  background  in  t»anklng.  busi- 
ness and  governmental  experience.  He  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Houcton  and 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. He  served  as  city  treasurer  of  Houston, 
port  commissioner  and  chief  administrative 
aide  to  Mayor  Lewis  Cutrer. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  choec  him  last  year  for 
a  six-year  term  as  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp..  SherrUl  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Homeatead  State  Bank,  execuUve 
vlce-preeldent  of  the  Jamaica  Corp..  a  land- 
dex-elopment  firm,  and  vlce-prealdent  of 
Colonial  Savings  and  Loan  Assn. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  the  Texan  who  heads 
the  House  Banking  Committee  and  an  arch 
foe  of  Martins  high-interest  policies,  says  he 
thinks  SherrUl  will  be  a  "fine  member*"  of 
the  board.  The  American  Bankers  Assn.  also 


Is  pleased.  And  reportedly  so  la  Chainun 
Martin.  N^ 

Miracle  of  miracles!  As  Sen.  WUIlam  Prox-^ 
mire  said.  "Aayooe  who  gets  the  support  of 
the  ABA  and  Wright  Patznan  Is  an  extraordi- 
nary man." 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  notes  that  one  of 
Sherrtll's  most  vital  crlWrta  Is  a  negative 
one — -be  Isn't  sn  eoonomlst.  The  board  al- 
ready Is  dominated  by  four  economists.  And 
Chairman  Martin  long  has  sought  to  balance 
their  skiUa  with  those  of  someone  with  prac- 
tical buslnees  or  banking  experience. 

In  every  respsot.  BtMrrUl  Ate  ttas  bill. 


Dr.  Jamet  E.  AI1cb»  Jr^  New  York  SUIc 
CommisuoBcr  of  Edscatioa.  ReceiTet 
the  Eloj  Atfaro  Gnmd  Crofft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUHON 

or   MKW    TOKX 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  RKPHESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav,  May  3,  1967 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  the 
ronnal  presentation  address  of  Dr.  Her- 
man A.  Bftyem,  American  Provost,  the 
Eloy  AUaro  International  Foundation  ol 
the  Republic  of  Panama:  the  Investiture 
speech  of  the  Honorable  Albert  Conway, 
former  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
pmls  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
Deputy  American  Provost;  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Brind,  counsel  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  board  of  regents, 
and  Deputy  Provost;  the  acceptance  re- 
marks of  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr..  when 
Dr.  Allen  received  the  highest  honor  o( 
this  foundation.  The  ceremony  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  day  of 
February  1967,  In  the  regents  room  of  the 
education  department,  education  build- 
ing, Albany,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tremendously  proud 
of  both  my  distinguished  constituents. 
Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr..  commissioner  of 
education  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
whose  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments In  the  field  of  education  have  been 
unparalleled  In  the  field  of  education; 
not  orUy  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  such  an  outstand- 
ing pubUc  official  In  the  Empire  State, 
and  he  Is  efficiently  discharging  his  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  Important  assign- 
ment. I  congratulate  him  on  his  receiv- 
ing this  high  honor. 

I  also  wish  at  this  time  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  that  1  have 
another  distinguished  constituent  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Brind,  counsel 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York -and  the  board  of  regents,  who  also 
has  been  honored  by  this  foundation. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  all  of  the  speeches 
and  translation  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recokd: 

D«.   BATEBH'a   PMS8KNTATION   ADBtXHa 

Commlaalooer  Allen,  we  are  uacmblMl 
hdre  In  Albany.  New  York,  the  fejnoui  hall  of 
education  ot  the  State  ot  New  York,  to  honor 
a  very  outstanding  and  dlaUnguUhed  Educa- 
tor of  renown.  Dr.  Allen.  Oommlaeloner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the 
top  honor  or  IhU  Poundatloo— The  Eloy  Al- 
faro  Grand  Oioea  and  Diploma,  which  you 
richly  deserve. 


May  S,  1967 
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We  are  here  this  morning  to  hoDor  you  In 
testimony;  firtt.  of  our  faltb  In  the  lde*U  of 
American  democracy;  secondly,  in  our  de- 
votion to  the  oause  of  Mitivcrtal  education  as 
the  bulwark  of  these  Ideals;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause of  our  confidence  In  the  cooperation  of 
bU  the  pooplM  or  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
the  presen'atlon  of  human  freedom  and 
peace  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  pattern  of  the  life  of  our 
standard  bearer,  the  Immortal  Eoy  Alfaro. 
the  great  I>emocrat  of  Ecuador.  As  President 
of  EcuadiW  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  he 
expanded  and  furthered  educational  Institu- 
tions of  his  own  country.  He  appealed  to  the 
Spanish  Monarch  to  establish  peace,  and  to 
grant  the  people  of  Cuba  the  freedom,  for 
which  they  yearned  and  bled.  Now,  those 
people  of  Cuba,  pray  once  more  that  some- 
how, perhaps  by  Divine  Guidance,  they  will 
again  see  their  freedom  restored — the  free- 
dom which  Dr.  Castro  and  the  Soviet  Onion 
wrested  from  them,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  IntemaUonaJ  Fyjundatlon 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  gathers  and  en- 
coumgea  the  peroLanent  poUtlcal  and  moral 
values  of  the  Americas.  Eloy  Altaro  was  the 
mo6t  outstanding  Ecuadorean  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  action  and  thought, 
which  he  placed  at  the  aer^  Ice  of  hU  country, 
were  Instrument  and  agency  of  the  highest 
aspiration  of  half  the  globe.  He  worked  for  a 
broad  land;  he  strove  to  raise  the  aoclal  level 
of  the  Indians:  to  spread  education  among 
hi*  countrymen;  to  banish  the  exploitation 
of  man  by  man;  to  act  for  the  defense  of 
liberty,  regardless  of  frontiers:  to  create 
American  public  laws;  and  to  free  the  flesh 
and  the  splrlU  from  their  chains. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Poundatton 
has  neither  poUtical  or  lucrative  purposes. 
The  finality  Is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Eloy  Alfaro.  and  make  available  all  knowl- 
edge of  his  life  and  works,  as  a  statesman 
and  liberator.  What  Alfaro  undertook  and 
accomplished  In  half  a  century,  constitutes 
the  esseuilol  transformation  of  normal 
people.  ^    . 

Our  guest  of  honor.  Dr,  Allen,  was  awarded 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma, 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Digni- 
taries. In  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
contribution  to  culture  and  humanity,  and 
his  outstanding  merit  and  accomplishments 
In  the  field  of  education.  In  his  work  for 
worthwhile  endeavors,  and  Vn  further  recog- 
nition of  his  efforu  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  international  peace. 

Eloy  Altaro  was  a  dtlzen.  not  only  of  his 
nailve  Ecuador,  but  of  all  the  Americas.  The 
personal  Integrity,  the  unwavering  defense  of 
the  principles  of  truth.  Justice  and  friendship 
among  nations;  the  self-control  and  aelf- 
sacrlfice  that  marked  about  one-quatrer  of 
a  century  of  imfiagglng  service  to  hla  fellow 
man.  extended  way  beyond  the  confines  of 
bis  own  country.  Ecuador. 

He  was  a  rebel  and  a  conspirator,  but  his 
rebellion  and  conspiracy  were  directed  against 
hatred,  injustice,  discord  and  tyranny.  He 
was  the  leader  of  a  generation  fired  with  the 
hope  and  desire  that  respoaslhle  political 
action  would  enhance  the  prosperity  of  their 
country  and  the  welfare  of  their  people. 

It  Is  moot  fitting,  therefore,  for  us  this 
morning  that  we  of  the  Eloy  Alforo  Interna- 
tional Poundatlon.  have  selected  to  receive 
this  highest  award  to  a  great  American.  Hu- 
manitarian, and  Educator.  None  can  ever 
doubt  the  UmltleBB  faith  of  Dr.  Allen,  to  the 
Ideals  of  democracy  and  In  the  belief  of  our 
guest  ol  honor  that  it  was  not  from  human 
hands,  but  from  the  Great  Creator  thot  every 
man,  woman  and  chUd  Inherits  the  Inherent 
right  of  life,  to  human  liberty,  to  happiness, 
snd  to  equal  opportuxilty.  foe  learning,  which 
has  been  the  Ufework  of  Dr.  AUen.  and  wltfa 
such  opportunity  the  prlcele*  poasessloo  of 
truth,  wblcb  alone  oan  make  man  free. 


None  eaa  be  unaware  of  the  Indefatigable 
aervlee  of  Dr.  Allen,  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  State*,  the  tirUted  Nations,  the  Or- 
gajal£atlon  of  American  Stktea,  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board,  and  to  all  other 
sucii  agencies  created  by  &U  our  dedicated 
Pre«lden».  In  order  to  try  to  bring  peace  to 
this  hemisphere  and   all  orer  the  world. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  vital  factors  In 
the  life  of  Dr.  Allen,  are  recorded  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  In  a  UfetUne  of  service  as  an 
outstanding  educator,  private  citizen  and 
public  offlclal,  OS  a  civic  leader  in  hu  com- 
munity, and  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Tork.  We  know  of  no  one,  who  by  his  service 
to  mankind,  and  to  the  cause  of  Interna- 
tional peace,  has  more  fully  and  brilliantly 
earned  this  great  honor. 

You  know,  my  dear  Conunlssloner  Allen, 
that  you  now  Join  a  very  select  and  elite 
group  of  Amertcans  who  have  been  Amllaxlly 
honored  in  the  past.  They  Include  former 
Presidents.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Herbert  Hoover.  I>wlghi  D.  Elsen- 
hower. Harry  S,  TrumAn,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  Vice  President  Hubert  H-  Hum- 
phrey, and  other  dignitaries  such  as  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover,  former  Governor 
Averell  Harrlman.  the  late  GeneraJ  of  the 
Armies,  Douglas  MacArthur.  Senators  Mans- 
field and  Dlrksen.  Dr.  Marie  X^  Fetscb.  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Lieut.  Molcom 
Wilson.  Congressmen  Celler  and  Ford.  Sen- 
ators of  the  State  of  New  York,  Brydges  and 
Zoretzki,  Assembly  Speaker.  Anthony  J.  Tra- 
vla.  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Tobln,  Jr..  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Harold  Howe,  II. 
and  the  Honorable  Albert  Conway,  former 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal!  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  who  typify  the  caU- 
ber  ol  men  holding  this  high  honor. 

It  now  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure, 
and  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege,  for  me 
to  call  on  that  outstanding  Jurist,  a  lawyer 
with  the  flneet  legal  mind  In  this  country, 
the  distinguished  former  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Honorable  Albert  Con- 
way, to  carry  out  the  determination  of  the 
Board  of  Dignitaries,  to  invest  you.  Oom- 
mlssloner  Allen,  with  the  Boy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  Diploma. 

The  iNvrsTmmE  Speich  or  the  HoNoaABUC 
Albext  Con  WAT 

I  am  aware  of  the  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments of  CoQunlseloner  Allen,  In  the 
field  of  education,  as  the  top  official  of  our 
great  University  of  the  State  of  New  Tork. 
and  the  wonderful  work  that  he  bos  rendered 
in  cloee  supervision  of  c<^legee  and  unlveiBl- 
tles.  In  the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  courage  he  has  manlteeted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  In  carrying  out  the  laws 
of  the  Congress  and  the  New  Ytvk  State 
Legislature. 

As  I  have  spent  many  years  service  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  as  former  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New  Tork 
prior  to  my  Judicial  oseignments.  untU  my 
complete  retirement  several  years  ago,  I 
know  from  personal  knowledge  how  effec- 
tively CommlBfiloDer  Allen,  has  efficiently  dis- 
charged his  responsibilities  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  In  this  State  of  New 
Tork.  He  Is  highly  regarded  by  many  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  Educators 
throughout  the  United  States,  particularly 
among  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the 
New  Tork  SUte  Legislature  and  the  Congress 
of  ths  United  Statee.  and  by  many  of  my 
former  colleagues  sitting  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

It  was  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Brind,  your  Counsel  and  Dr.  Her- 
man A.  Bayem,  and  I,  recommended  Com- 
missioner Allen  for  this  award.  It  now  gives 
me  much  happiness,  particularly  of  my  long 
time  Interest  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
^m  a  former  recipient,  to  carry  out  the  de- 
termination oC  the  Board  of  Dlgnltartee.  I 


hereby  present  him  with  the  Boy  Alfaro 
Grand  Cross  and  Diploma.  Bk  richly  deserves 
this  great  honor. 

TmAHSLATIOM     OF    THE    DIPLOMA    TO    COMWIS- 

aiOKEE  AU-EM,   FaOM    SFAWISB   TO  BKG1.ISH. 

■T  Da.  Ckaeles  A.  BaiNO 

As  a  former  recipient  of  this  hooor.  I  wlU 

now  translate  from  Spanish  to  BngUab,  the 

Dlploona  granted  to  you  by  this  Foundation. 

"THUS  ONE  GOES  TO  THE  STAES 

"Eloy  AUaro  International  Foundation, 
recognizing  the  special  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Commissioner  James  E.  Allen. 
Jr.,  In  support  of  the  objectives  of  this  In- 
stitutions, be  has  been  aw^arded  the  Cross  of 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation.  In 
witness  whereof,  this  diploma,  with  the  seal 
of  the  foundation.  Is  presented  In  the  City 
of  Panama.  Republic  of  PacLama.  OQ  the  8th 
day  Of  September,  1966." 

ACCETTAKCE    SPEECH    OF    DE.    J*>CE«    E.    ALI.CK. 

Jb..   New   Tobk    State  CoKioBsroNEE   or 

EDUCATfOK 

I  am  deeply  moved  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  great  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me 
this  morning,  by  the  gracious  remarks  of 
Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem.  American  Provoets. 
and  particularly  to  have  the  unusual  privi- 
lege and  honor  of  having  that  great  and 
distinguished  former  Judge  of  the  Ootirt  of 
Appeals,  the  Honorable  Albert  Conway,  make 
the  trip  to  honor  me  in  the  City  of  Albany. 
New  Tork.  In  order  to  make  the  Investiture. 
I  am  thrilled  and  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  Judge  Conway  an  his  fellov 
memben  of  this  Foundation. 

I  shall  continue  to  dedicate  my  life  to 
culture  and  humanity,  and  I  oball  try  to 
carry  out  my  responsibilities  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  and  In  compliance  wlUi  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Legislsttuv  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork.  and  the  Congress  of  the  UiUted 
Statee.  Education  is  the  bulwark  of  the  fu- 
ture of  our  beloved  country,  and  through 
education  we  will  endeavor  to  provide  the 
future  leadership  among  our  young  people, 
who  we  hope  will  serve  mankind. 

I  accept  this  honor.  In  behalf  of  all  my 
colleagues  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  Tork.  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
RegenU,  who  unselfishly  serve  the  Empire 
State  on  a  "Labor  of  love"  basis.  I  also  wish 
to  convey  my  grateful  thanks  to  all  of  you, 
and  to  the  board  of  Dignitaries  of  the  Eoy 
Alfaro  Intemailonal  Foundation,  who  so  gen- 
oously  selected  me  to  Join  such  a  distin- 
guished and  ellU  company  of  outstanding 
peraonalitlea.  who  have  heretofore  been  bon- 
honored  by  this  Foundation.  I  ahall  regard 
It  as  an  Inspiration  to  accelerate  my  efforts, 
in  my  official  capacity  as  Oommissloner  of 
Education,  and  In  my  privaU  capacity.  In 
trying  to  carry  out  the  alms,  purpoees,  prin- 
ciples snd  high  Ideals  of  this  Foundation. 


Deatli  Stalks  Apollo  and  a  Lcasoa  It 
Learaed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  19S7 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  w»ke 
of  the  tragic  fire  that  took  the  lives  ot 
three  brave  astronauts  on  January  27, 
1»67,  there  has  begun  to  emerge  a  pic- 
ture, which  has  shocked  the  American 
public,  of  mlsmanagmcent  and  unoon- 
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trolled  escalation  of  costs  In  the  Nation's 
space  program.  NASA's  carefully  fostered 
image  of  "Bepo-defects"  has  been 
shattered. 

The  PhllUp«  report  of  December  19, 
1965,  which  I  made  public  on  Saturday, 
April  29.  Is  Been  In  perspective  If  one 
realizes  that  this  Is  not  a  unique  docu- 
ment— but  only  a  small  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing and  questionable  record. 

Marie  Bloom,  the  science  writer  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  contributed  to 
this  perspective  in  his  second  article 
which  wpeared  In  the  New  York  DaUy 
News  of  May  3, 1967.  Part  II  of  his  series 
follows: 

DKATH  Stauu  Apollo  amd  a  Jjtaaon 

la  tJUUKHED 

(By  ICark  Bloom.  Mrlencc  wrtter  of  the  News) 
(Second  of  two  articles) 

For  the  Apcdlo  l  crew.  It  had  been  a  fni£- 
trating  day  on  the  launch  pad  at  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. From  the  time  the  three  oetronaute  en- 
tered  their  «fS&ce  cabin  for  a  dresB  rehearaftl 
of  blaatoff  procedure*,  petty  little  things 
kept  going  wrong. 

Plrst  there  was  a  strange  odor  detected  by 
veteran  space  pilot  VlrgU  (Qua)  Ortasom  in 
hie  suit  oxygen  system.  Then  there  was  a 
series  of  oommunlcatlons  problems  which 
thoroughl7  dtagusted  the  crew. 

It  wu  fl:31  PM.  and  the  astronauts  had 
been  Inside  the  cabin  for  t'/,  hours.  If  some- 
one could  straighten  out  the  communlca- 
tlonj  loop,  the  test  would  be  over  In  a  tew 
minutes,  and  the  crew  could  head  out  for  a 
couple  of  drinks  and  a  steak  at  o^  of  the 
night  ^K>ts  along  the  Cocoa  Beach  strip. 

They  never  got  there  because  of  a  frayed 
wtre,  the  kind  everyone  has  seen  at  one  time 
or  another  on  an  electric  cord  leading  from 
a  lamp  or  Iron. 

Just  a  tiny  part  of  the  20  mllee  of  elec- 
trical wiring  aboard  Apollo  1,  It  ran  along 
the  lower  lefthand  side  of  the  cabin  below 
Onasom's  couch.  Suddenly  a  spark  jtimped 
between  the  exposed  wire  and  a  nearby 
meUi  surfaoe. 

XLicTascAL  spaaK  fvMna)  i»  rumx  oxtoem 

ATMOSPHXaa 

It  waa  an  electrical  are,  the  same  phe- 
nomena  aa  when  you  walk  acroas  a  rug  in 
the  winter  and  reach  for  a  light  switch.  Just 
before  your  finger  geta  (here,  a  tiny  spark 
Jumps  the  gap. 

But  unless  a  spark  lands  on  the  driest  poa- 
alble  tinder.  It  does  no  baim  Ln  your  home. 
Not  so  In  Apollo  1  where  the  environment 
was  pure  oxygen  rather  than  ordinary  air. 

In  pure  oxygen,  cocnpared  with  normal  at- 
moef^ere  of  roughly  79%  nitrogen  and  31% 
oxygan  plxis  tracea  ot  other  gaaee,  a  spark 
fiBTtM  brightly.  Sven  so.  It  wUl  still  go  out 
If  there  Is  nothing  around  to  bum.  But  there 
waa  plenty  to  bum  aboard  Apollo  1. 

The  spark  Ignited  material  under  Orls- 
eom's  couch,  touching  off  a  fast-moving 
blase  that  engulfed  the  spacecraft  and  killed 
the  crew.  They  were  trapped.  It  all  happened 
»o  fast  they  couldn't  do  much  more  thain  cry 
out  a  report  of  fire. 

The  Inevitable  had  taken  place,  hut  In  an 
unthinkable  way.  Orlaaom.  Edward  White 
and  Roger  ChaSee  did  not  die  facing  the 
pertia  of  outer  space,  but  In  a  ground  test 
that  had  not  even  been  clasal&ed  as  hazard- 
ous. 

The  tragedy  of  last  Jan.  37  raised  disturb- 
ing questions  about  the  National  AercmauUcs 
and  Space  Administration's  stewardship  of 
the  nation's  923  billion  Apollo  project  to  land 
Americana  on  the  moon  during  this  decade. 

BAany  of  the  answers  have  been  equally  dis- 
turbing— some  unbelievably  shocking. 

And,  among  other  things,  the  revelaUona 
have  stripped  away  the  carefully  contrived 
Image,  product  of  a  million -dollar  public 
aOairs  office,  which  has  made  the  %6  bllUon-a- 


year  Nasa  colloeus  the  darling  of  the  public 
and  much  of  Congress.  Nasa  learned  the  hard 
way  that  glamor  Is  a  sometimes  thing. 

Par  the  Orst  time,  really,  Naaa  was  forced 
to  bare  lu  accumulated  slna  and  weakne 


AK    AGOKIXtNG    XXApnUOaAL    HAT     BAVX    TXTTOMM 
ASTKOS 

But  p&lnful  as  this  deglamcrlzatton  may  be 
to  Nasa  and  Its  major  ApoUo  contractor. 
North  Amarlcan  Aviation.  It  probably  will 
help  save  the  Uvea  of  future  American  space 
explorers — and  meet  one  of  the  mandate* 
originally  set  by  President  Kennedy:  ".  .  . 
returning  him  safely  to  earth.** 

Within  34  houm  of  the  ApoUo  1  Ore.  a  blue- 
ribbon  review  board  was  appointed  by  Naaa 
to  make  the  fullest  possible  investigation. 
After  some  early  personnel  shifting.  It  settled 
down  as  an  eight-man  panel,  all  government 
employees  and  six  of  them  from  Nasa. 

The  board's  investlgaUon  lasted  10  weeks 
during  which  analysis  of  all  evidence,  find- 
ings, determinations  and. recommendations 
were  kept  strictly  secret. 

lu  report  hit  a  Uke  a  bombshell  on  April 
B.  Despite  the  Naaa-beavy  nature  of  the 
board,  the  agency  and  North  American  were 
blasted. 

Shoddy  workmanship  and  poor  manage- 
ment were  the  major  Indictments  In  the 
3.000-page  report  by  the  team  headed  by 
Floyd  L.  TTiompeon.  one  of  Nasa's  senior  en- 
gineers and  director  of  the  agency's  Langley 
Researcn  CenUr.  The  panel  also  Included 
astronaut  Prank  Borman. 

The  report  blamed  "deficiencies  In  design, 
workmanship  and  quality  contnd"  for  the 
factors  leading  up  to  the  fire,  resulting  lu 
Its  intensity  and  preventing  possible  escape. 
"These  defldenelea,'*  the  report  said, 
"created  an  unneceasartJy  hazardous  condi- 
tion and  their  continuation  would  Imperil 
any  future  Apollo  operations.'* 

The  day  after  the  report  was  Issued,  Con- 
gress began  taking  Nasa  and  North  American 
over  the  coals.  The  report  was  thorough  and 
detailed,  but  some  key  questions  rcnmlncd 
unajiswered.  Among  them  were: 

Was  safety  sacrtflced  for  speed?  ZMd 
America's  self-imposed  goal  tor  the  lunar 
mission  or  the  race  with  Russia  contribute 
to  the  accident? 

Why  was  th«  workmanship  ahoddy  on 
Apollo  1.  flspccially  the  wiring?  Wby  wasn't 
more  care  taken  to  catch  faUureat 

Why  wasn't  the  ground  taat  declared 
hasardoua  since  the  fire  slwwed  daarly  that 
It  was? 

What  steps  wUl  be  taken  to  smooth  out 
workmanahlp  and  management  to  Increase 
safety? 

What  changes  will  be  needed  on  future 
ApoUoa  to  make  thun  safer,  how  much  will 
this  cost  and  how  long  wUl  It  take?  When 
are  we  going  to  the  moon? 

They  were  tough  questions,  and  only  one 
has  been  answered  so  far  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most  observers.  Tbe  test,  said  0«<vge 
Mueller.  Nasa's  associate  administrator  for 
manned  flight,  was  considered  non-hazard- 
ous because  the  rocket  upon  which  ApoUo  1 
sat  was  unfueled.  The  poaslbllity  of  the 
spacecraft  Itself  catching  fire  was  almply 
overlooked. 

Thq  blame  for  this  stunning  oversight  wsa 
shared  by  both  Nasa  and  North  American. 
It  was  North  American's  responsibility  to 
declare  the  test  hazardous,  but  It  was  Nasa's 
Job  to  review  such  a  decision,  or  the  lack  of 
one. 

Even  worse,  however,  wa*  the  admission  by 
both  Naaa  and  Nortl:^  American  tnat  they 
were  totally  in  the  dark  about  Just  how 
quickly  a  blaze  would  spread  aboard  an 
ApoUo. 

The  review  board  had  recommended  a 
sharp  reduction  In  the  amount  of  oombusta- 
ble  materials  aboard  Apolloe— there  were  70 
pounds  In  the  Apollo  1  cabin — and  called  for 
podtlonlng  of  whet  had  to  be  there  ao  that 


the  whole  spacecraft  would  oot  be  engulfed 
If  a  fire  did  break  out. 

Naaa  officials  agreed  with  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  admitted  that  If  they  had  recog- 
nized the  fire  hazard  and  Implemented  the 
recommendation  before  the  test.  It  might 
have  prevented  the  deaths  of  the  astronauts. 

In  fact,  Nasa  and  North* American  both, 
except  for  minor  polnu.  agreed  with  all  of 
the  review  board's  damaging  fLudlngi.  They 
dldnt  have  much  choice. 

They  were  equivocal,  however,  on  ptnnlng 
down  responsibility  in  such  areas  as  ahoddy 
workmanship  and  weak  management  pro- 
cedures, the  two  key  review  board  Indict- 
ments. 

In  fact,  listening  to  Nnsa  and  North  Amer- 
ican executives  testify.  It  was  difficult  to 
avoid  forming  the  impression  that  every  step 
In  ApoUo  construction  was  so  tightly 
watched  It  was  Impossible  for  faUurca  to  get 
through.  The  review  board  must  have  oome 
up  with  some  one-ln-a-mlUlon  errors.  Safety 
was  never  sacrificed  f<»'  speed. 

But  a  single  question  by  Bep.  WUUam  F. 
Ryan  (D-N.T.)  brought  out  a  major  chink 
in  the  armor  of  both  Naaa  and  North  Amer- 
ican. He  asked  about  the  FhUUpa  report. 

KASA    DDtlXa,    TirXM    AOkCrm    BRSTKHCX    OF    A 

"arr  or  notes" 

This  was  a  document  drawn  up  16  months 
ago  by  liCaJ.  Oen.  Samuel  PhUllpa.  Nasa's 
ApoUo  program  director.  Nasa  In  the  past 
had  Insisted  It  did  not  exist,  but  finaUy 
admitted  to  Ryan  at  a  Houae  hearing  that 
there  was  such  "a  aet  of  notes." 

Phimps  In  his  testimony  at  the  hearing 
made  It  public  for  the  first  time  that  North 
American  was  In  such  deep  trouble  In  late 
IBOft  meeting  Its  huge  Apollo  cocnmltmenu 
that  Naaa  might  have  to  relieve  the  aerospace 
firm  of  some  of  the  load. 

PhlUIps  declined  to  go  into  detaU  on  North 
American's  difficulties,  though  he  did  to  a 
greater  degree  at  a  subeequent  Senate  hear- 
ing. But  Naaa  declined  to  Issue  the  full  re- 
port, citing  possible  damage  to  Induatry- 
fovernment  relations. 

FInaUy.  Ryan  obtained  a  copy  Crom  an 
"anonymous"  aource  and  released  It  last 
Sattirday.  It  Is  rumored  that  Nasa.  to  get 
Itself  off  the  hook,  saw  to  It  that  Ryan  re- 
ceived a  oc^y  so  the  report  could  be  released 
without  Nasa  breaking  a  confidence  with 
North  American. 

But  the  report  was  as  much  of  an  Indict- 
ment of  Nasa  as  North  American.  It  was  clear 
that  If  Nasa  had  been  doing  a  proper  Job 
supervising  North  American,  the  situation 
would  never  have  reached  ttie  aorry  state  it 
did  16  months  ago. 

The  report  said  North  American's  work  was 
characterized  by  an  Inability  to  keep  to  a 
budget  or  to  meet  schedules  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  that  was  dons  was  "not  up  to 
Nasa  required  standards." 

Phillips  testified  that  North  American  by 
April  of  1966  had  Instituted  new  procedures 
and  was  straightening  out  Its  problems.  ThU 
may  be  true.  But  the  Apollo  review  board 
findings  strongly  Indicated  that  the  situation 
la  stlU  not  what  it  should  be. 

MAJOK  DnUBTaLU.  BHAXKUP  MAT  NOT  SATXBTT 
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And  Naaa,  by  its  long  suppression  of  the 
PhUUps  report's  findings,  not  to  menUon  the 
report  Itself.  Indicated  that  It  may  have 
more — and  newer — unreleased  Information. 

Bow,  for  Instance,  la  the  Orumann  Aircraft 
Corp..  Bethpage.  VS..  doing  with  lU  huge 
contract  to  bulid  lunar  landing  craft? 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  Nasa  has 
been  Jolted  into  action  by  the  ApoUo  1  fire. 
AdmlnlstraUv  James  E.  Webb  Is  scheduled  to 
testify  before  Congress  May  0  with  a  report 
on  exactly  what  wlU  be  done  to  strai^ten 
out  the  mooo-landlng  project  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Ume  lost  and  ooM  af  the  fire. 
The  agency  has  hinted  a  major  industrial 
ahakeup  may  be  made. 


But  In  view  oJ  the  flre  and  the  disclosures 
oC  the  laat  three  months.  ttiU  may  not  be 
enough  for  Congrees.  A  fuU-scale  mveetlga- 
tlon  of  Naaa's  total  operatlooa,  manned  and 
unmanned,  may  be  demanded. 

"The  pubUc  must  be  aasured."  said  Ryan 
when  he  released  the  Phillip*  report,  "that 
future  space  efforts  are   properly  managed. 


hands  of  the  PubUc  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  fumiih^. — Proc^  of  *lea»  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wUl  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowing  day.  wheneTer 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 


th»tUi»  public  InyMtmentotbUlloMoXdol-     publlMtlon    of   tHe   rogular    proceeding    ot 


IsTB  la  Wisely  husbanded,  and  that  American 
UvBS  are  safeguarded. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THB  OONGRKSSIONAL  RECORD 
Cods  or  Laws  or  thb  UNrrx»  Statsi 
TrrLa  44.  SacnoM  IBl.  CoHoaxaaioNAL 
Recosd:  AaaAHoiicxNT.  rm.*.  oootshts. 
AND  iNoexxa. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  ahall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Oonqesb- 
BiONAL  RicoBD,  and  while  providing  that 
U  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  Uke  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  mmecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  CoNoaassiOHAi, 
Rccoan  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the  close   thereof. 
(Jan.  13.  1895.  c.  33.  I  13,  38  Stat.  60S.» 
Tm-a  44,  SDcnoM  iBSb.  Same;  nxus- 
TSATioNB,  MAPS.  DiAcaAiis. — No  maps.  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Rzcoan  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  C.  630.  i  a.  40  Stat.  1&46.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  deUvery  of  the  CoNcaisaiONAi,  Rjecosd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attenUon  of 
Senators.  BepresenUUvea.  and  Delegates  U 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  .Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record— The 
Public  Printer  shaU  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Rrcoao  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings ShaU  alternate  W.th  the  Houae  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  tJlgeat 
■hall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RxcoBO  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  PubUc  Prlni*r 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  deUvery  schedules. 

2  Type  and  style.— The  PubUc  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepresenU- 
tlves.  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNoaeaaioNAi.  Bicoao.  in  7",^  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  aU  reports,  documents. 
and  other  matter  authorlaed  to  l>e  Inserted 
In  the  RccoBO  ahall  be  printed  in  av^ -point 
type:  and  ail  roUcalls  shaU  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shaU  be 
tued  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wlU 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  prinUng  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofltelal.  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3  Return  of  monujcrtpf, — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revUlon  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  8  o'clock  pJn.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Recou  Is- 
Bued  on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
Skid  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorlBed,to 
withhold  It  from  the  Rioosd  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  wUl  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rscou  of 
ihe  day  of  lU  deUvery  U  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  Uter  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4  Tabular  mofler.— The  manuscript  of 
apeeches  conUlnlng  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  la  the  Bsooid  ahaU   be  in   Um 


Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  s6t  In 
the  Rbcoro  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
aix  sets  of  proofs  may  be  ftimlshed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

8.  Notation  of  ycithheld  remarlts. — II  man- 
uscript or  proofs  hare  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
PubUc  Printer  wUl  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (Ho\ise  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with,  the 
printing  of  the  Rxcoao. 

7.  rfiirty-d«y  Hmit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publlah  In  the  ConcaxsaiOMAi. 
Racoao  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  wltiiheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
lu  printing  was  authorlaed:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  or  Congrees 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  ahall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correct  ions. —The  permanent  Rxcoar  is 
made  tip  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore aU  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
Uc Printer  within  that  time:  Frortded,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  farther.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gre«  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revlalon.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
Of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  materUI. 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  ahall  not  pubUah  in 
the  CoHCBESsioNAi,  Racoao  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(al.  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  Houae  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (3)  a 
newspaper  cw  magazine  article,  or  (8)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quoU- 
tloiu  which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be   printed  In   the  Cowcaxa- 

KIONAL  RtCOXD. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoHcarasiQNAL  Rccoao  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  Houae  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Houae. 
■o  that  senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shaU  foUow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shaU 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
ts  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Houae 
In  session. 

This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  vo!imje  or  equipment 
llmiutions.  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 


ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  Ln  the  next  Iscuc  of 
the  CoHGaasatoMAX.  Rxcoao.  nor  to  Racoaxn 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

■  11.  gat<moteo/co5f.— No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Concbesstomal  Racoan 
by  a  Member  under  lea  e  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  nnleas  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  ln  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  ot  the  probable  coat  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  eslimaU  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  la  requested:  but  thU  rule  ahall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  lettera,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  preaent-ed  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  co\irae  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  PubUc  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  ehaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  subtnltted  for  the  OoMoaassioitAi. 
Rxcoao  which  la  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

13.  Official  Reporters. — ^The  Official  Report- 
ers ot  each  House  shaU  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  heading*  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  8h»U  make 
sulUble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  ahall  be  aooompa- 
nied  by  an  »tlmate  from  the  Public  Printer 
u  to  the  probable  coet  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documenu  in  response  to  tnquirlee 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (VS. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1038). 

Reeolutlons  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Houae.  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admin iBtratlon  of  trfe  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlvea  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report.  shiiU  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
PubUc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  ahaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
[VS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATTONS  FOR  SALE 
AddiUonal  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Othce,  Washington.  DC.  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Prai'idcd.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authoriaed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcattons  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  imder  such  regulaUons 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documenu  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {US.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 
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DeaA  of  U  D.  F.  Taylor  III,  of  OtceoU, 
Ark^  fai  Combat  ia  Soatk  VUtuH 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

rftuTtfdoy.  May  A.  1967 

Mr.  CXX)PER.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  I  learned  that  Lt.  D.  F.  Taylcn- 
m,  of  Osceola,  Ai^.,  had  been  killed  In 
oombftt  In  South  Vietnam.  WhUe  I  did 
not  know  him  personally,  I  had  heard  a 
great  deftl  about  Ueutenant  Taylor  from 
his  father.  Col.  D.  F.  Taylor,  Jr..  USAR, 
retired,  with  whose  command  I  served  for 
a  time  In  France  during  World  War  n. 
I  hold  Colonel  Taylor  In  the  highest  re- 
gard as  a  soldier  and  a  man,  and  I  know 
that  his  son  served  our  country  In  the 
same  tradition  of  fidelity,  courage,  and 
patriotism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  in  honor  of  Lt.  D.  F. 
Tayl(M:  m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Lr.   RscK  Tatlob  Diss  in   Vietnam — Givxs 

Lira   poa    Coontst    aa    That    Wab    Con- 

Tunxss 

Great  sorrow  swept  over  Osceola  on  Tues- 
day with  the  news  that  Lt.  D.  F.  (Rick) 
Taylor,  m  had  been  UUed  In  combat  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Announcement  to  The  limes  was  by  his 
father.  Colonel  D.  F.  Taylor,  Jr.  (USAR  ret.). 
Composed  and  tlghtUpped,  Col.  Taylor  told 
the  reporter,  "Don't  print  those  of  pictures 
of  Rick.  They  got  him  on  Saturday.  Don't 
print  anything." 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  were  Informed  of  the 
tragedy  by  telephone  at  6:30  Tuesday  morn- 
ing as  their  daughter-in-law  called  from 
Columbus,  Ga. 

Lt.  Taylor,  as  a  platoon  leader,  had  been 
In  the  field  for  s«ne  weeks.  His  platoon  had 
suffered  a  number  of  casualties. 

One  of  the  finest  young  men  ever  to  live 
In  Osceola,  Lt.  Taylor  was  third  generation 
here.  He  attended  Georgia  Tech  and  gradu- 
ated from  Oglethorpe  University  In  1M5. 

After  his  OCS  training,  be  came  home  In 
September,  1066  and  brought  with  him  a 
beautiful  bride,  the  former  Miss  Rita  Dunn, 
of  Columbus,  Oa. 

He  returned  to  Ft.  Bennlng  for  service  and 
then,  8<»ne  months  ago.  was  sent  to  South 
Vietnam. 

His  return  to  The  States,  and  his  release 
from  active  duty,  was  otUy  a  matter  of  weeks 
away.  He  planned  graduate  study  for  his  ca- 
reer as  a  teacher. 

Because  be  was  the  best  known  of  the 
Osceola  men  In  the  Vietnam  War.  many 
friends  had  foUowed  Lt.  Taylor's  service  as 
his  father  shared  the  often  letters  that  al- 
ways reflected  patrloUsm.  courage  and  the 
sense  of  humor  of  the  American  serviceman. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  parents,  Lt. 
Taylor  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Louise  and 
Mlllla  Tsylor.  and  by  two  brothers,  Rbeboa 
and  Bob  Taylor. 


Appendix 

The  parents  have  asked  that  no  flowers  be 
sent  but  that  memorials  be  given  to  the  Boy 
Boouts  or  America.  Lt.  Taylor  was  an  Ba^ 
Bcout  and  gave  credit  to  hlf  work  in  Scout- 
ing for  directing  him  Into  the  field  of  teach- 
ing. 

Moonbeams 

I  don't  feel  Uke  writing  this  column  this 
column  this  morning. 

All  the  fear,  hatred  and  disgust,  that  I 
have  felt  for  this  miserable,  unnecessary  war 
for  years.  Is  UteraUy  choking  me. 

But,  I  wrote  a  column  the  week  after  my 
own  son  was  kUled,  In  a  highway  accident, 
on  January  20,  1068.  For  I  knew  Sonny  ex- 
pected it  of  me. 

I  remember,  that  first  week.  I  forced  my- 
self to  do  my  work.  In  the  normal  routine, 
for  that  was  the  only  way  sanity  oouM  be 
retained. 

Life  must  go  on.  And  the  love,  now  greater 
than  ever,  is  still  with  us. 

And  so  Is  Rick. 


GrecB  Thumb  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   MKW  JEBBBT 

IN  TEK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thwsday.  May  i.  1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  shall  soon  have  before  us 
again  the  Question  of  extending  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  As  one  who  fully  sup- 
ports the  aims  of  the  program  and  the 
various  activities  which  It  has  set  in  mo- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  "Qreen  Thumb"  program  as 
it  appeared  In  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Hunterdon  Review,  a  fine  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  my  district.  I  need  not 
embellish  upon  the  story.  It  speaks  for 
Itself  as  follows: 

Gkkcn  Thumb  Cobps — "Rrrntso"  Fabmebs  in 
70*8  Spbocb  Up  Obounos  at  HMC 

Nine  men,  sporting  an  average  age  of  73 
and  most  of  them  retired  Htinterdon  County 
fanners,  went  to  work  last  week  sprucing  up 
the  grounds  of  Hunterdon  Medical  Center. 

What  they  accomplished,  in  the  words  of  a 
Medical  Center  official,  was  "wonders." 

The  men  are  members  of  New  Jersey's  pio- 
neering Green  Thmb  Corps.  Hie  Corps,  or- 
ganized last  year.  Is  designed  to  return  retired 
farmers  to  useful  and  money-earning  labors, 
most  of  them  hlghwayslde  beautlflcatlon 
projects. 

This  year,  a  Hunterdon  County  Green 
Thumb  unit  donated  the  opening  days  of 
Its  1967  work  season  to  the  Medical  Center 
and  to  the  hospital  grounds,  badly  in  need 
of  a  post-Second  Decade  construction  clean- 
up. 

The  spuiUcy  eldsten  went  to  work  with 
such  a  wlU  one  onlooker  remarked:  "Thesa 
men  reaUy  go.  Why.  they  get  more  done  than 
a  bunch  of  young  [oiks  would  I" 

Ths  Corps'  field  supervisor.  Otto  Blessing 
of  rural  Asbuxy,  is  proud  of  what  his  men 
have  aooompUshed.  Organized  In  March  laat 


year,  the  Green  Thumbers  have  already 
earned  a  reputation  for  hard  work  and  ac- 
oompUshment  In  landscaping  and  shrubbery 
planUng  along  the  county's  highways, 

"We're  Just  starting  our  second  season.'* 
Blessing  said,  "and  glad  to  be  getting  under 
way  by  doing  a  good  turn  for  the  hospital." 

HOSPITAL  IS  PLEASED 

The  hospital  was  pretty  pleased  about  it 
too.  Said  Board  President  Lloyd  Wescott: 
"We  all  take  pride  in  our  handsome  new 
Medical  Center  building.  Now  we  can  take 
pride  in  the  appearance  of  our  shrubbery 
and  lawns. 

"The  Green  lliuinb  men  have  worked 
wonders.  We  have  the  Corps  to  thank  for 
nine  men  who  reaUy  know  their  Job  moA 
who  gave  us  a  big  baud  when  we  needed 
It," 

Lawns  were  cleared,  undergrowth  cleaned 
out.  bushes  dug  and  planted  bacA  where 
they  had  to  be  renu>ved  when  the  building 
program  was  underway. 

Said  a  patient,  watching  activities  from 
a  window  upstairs:  "This  morning  there 
were  four  bushes  and  a  whole  tangle  of 
undergrowth  out  front.  When  I  looked  out 
30  minutes  later,  there  was  a  rolling  stretch 
of  good  clean  lawn." 

OBOANIZED    IJtST     TBAB 

Green  Thumb  groups  were  organized  last 
year  In  Hunt^don.  Mercer.  Gloucester  and 
Burlington  counties. 

The  men  earn  61.50  an  hour,  with  a  to^ 
of  $1,600  for  a  single  season — ths  maxi- 
■  miuu  that  can  be  earned  by  those  on  So- 
cial Security.  Funds  for  the  program  oome 
In  part  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
In  part  from  the  Federal  government. 

"Tou  can  call  It  a  program  for  the  high- 
way beau tlfi cation. "  Blessing  pointed  out. 
"but  the  men  do  everything  from  repairing 
guard  raUs  to  helping  prevent  soU  erosion. 

"Next  time  you're  riding  along  the  free- 
way down  in  Mercer  County,  take  a  look  at 
Boms  of  the  great  work  they've  done  along 
the  highway  there,  and  along  Routes  13  and 
39  here  In  the  county." 

This  year  seven  more  coiintles  have  oome 
Into  the  program,  drawing  able  men  out  of 
retirement  and  t>ack  to  their  place  In  the 
sun.  -- 

The  one  requirement  appUcants  must 
have,  in  addition  to  certain  age  and  inoome 
have  limitations.  Is  farm  exp«1ence  some- 
where along  the  line.  This  Is  a  re-tralnlnc 
program  aimed  to  recreate  and  sharpen 
akllls  which  may  have  grown  rusty  from  ImcIl 
of  use. 

Two  weeks  training,  with  special  courses  in 
safety  and  first  aid,  are  given  to  aU  who 
meet  the  qualifications  and  pass  Che  required 
physical  exam. 

THE  OLD  DATS  ABE  BACK 

"Two  years  ago,"  said  foreman  of  the  group. 
Charlie  Christie,  "all  of  lu  were  In  retire- 
ment. You  know  what  that  means.  Sitting 
around  wishing  for  the  good  old  days.  Now, 
tlianks  to  Green  Thumb,  the  old  days  are 
back." 

Some  of  the  younger  men.  after  a  few 
weeks  of  on-the-job  training,  go  on  to  em- 
ployment with  landscaping  flrms  and  nurs- 
eries. Others  stick  with  the  Corps  and  take 
enormous  pride  In  "seeing  things  shape  up" 
along  the  roads  and  highways.  "We'rs  proud 
to  lend  a  hand  to  the  hospital  too".  Christie 
said.  "Ths  hospital  does  a  lot  for  uy." 

Two  Green  Thumbers  in  ths  unterdon 
group  are  78  and  stUl  feeling  "spry  as  a 
cricket".  • 
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Bmia  78-T8M-OW  L*urlt»  L«™on:  "Ji  _ 
being  out  In  the  freab  aJr  and  auiuhlne.  Tou 
■hould  h»Te  aeen  coe  five  years  ago— couldn't 
pven  ralae  my  right  arm  to  put  my  hat  on. 
Today  I  can  do  anything — a  )ob  Uk*  thla 
readly  ke«p«  you  at." 

A  Junior  Gre«n  Thumber  at  71.  Walt«r 
AlleKar  had  thU  to  eay:  "Sure  I  like  the 
vork.  Tou  dont  know  what  It's  like  to  At 
u-ound  the  botiae  and  do  nothing  all  day. 
Tou  know  what  It  adds  up  to?  NotJLing. 
aaiim  to  kxzp  wost 

"ICy  wUe  keep*  tclUng  m«,  taka  It  aaay- 
Tou  woz^ed  bard  all  your  lUe.  Take  a  reatw 
So  you  get  In  everybody'*  way  and  aggravate 
your  wife.     It  Bure  Li  better  to  be  bu*y." 

■'■very  oob  of  the  men  la  In  a  lot  better 
ahape  now  than  when  he  Joined  up."  Bless- 
ing declared.  "One  or  two  may  have  groaned 
a  Uttle  when  they  started  out.  But  they 
•ooa  torgot  their  aches  and  pains  and  got 
into  the  spirit  at  the  thing. 

•Tljelr  morale  t«  wonderful  and  they  Uke 
worktBg  togvther. 

^^SomaOmea.  on  a  hoi  day.  we  have  to 
poll  than  out  of  tbe  sun  for  a  breather  now 
and  then.  TheM  men  are  pushers,  and  yoa 
]u>t  oant  stop  them. 

T  wouldn't  want  to  aee  aocae  of  today's 
yoongaters  try  to  stand  up  against  them." 
h0  added  with  a  twinkle.  '^  know  who'd 
^rln  out — It  would  be  my  fellows  every  tlme.- 


M&ny  of  our  Benlcr  Clttaena  are  Tohin- 
tartly  helping  their  communmea  thfough 
their  <ywn  OfganlsaUooj,  Many  ot  our  towns 
have  doha  fer  retired  peraona.  and  Alabama 
has  a  state  organlamtlan  at  Beolnr  Citizens 
clubs  which  Is  very  acttve.  These  groups  par- 
ticipate in  civic  actdvlUesL  and  are  a  big 
asset  to  their  are&s. 

Ws  can  all  partlctpskte  In  Senior  Citizens 
moath  to  make  it  more  meaningful.  FlrA  X 
hope  all  cburcbes  and  synagogues  Will  honor 
our  Ooldcn  Agen  thu  weekend.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  built  our  places  of  worship 
Into  what  they  are,  and  have  been  reeponsi- 
ble  for  our  religious  leadership  in  the  past. 
Secondly.  I  hoprf  that  our  Senior  Citizens 
will  rededlcate  themselves  to  service  to  the 
community  during  this  month.  Join  a  Senior 
Citiaens  or  Oolden  Age  Club  near  you.  If 
there  Isn't  one,  get  your  friends  to  start 
one.  Mr.  Phil  Caz.  Alabama  Oommlssloo  on 
the  Aged.  Montgomery.  Ala2Muaa,  can  help 
you. 

Thirdly.  %*^^*  month  should  be  a  time  for 
those  of  us  with  friend*  and  relatives  In  the 
Ooklen  Age  group  to  abow  our  sppreciaUon 
to  them  fcr  the  help  they  have  given  us.  A 
letter,  a  visit,  or  some  s|>eclal  favor  means 
•o  much  to  Bocneone  who  Is  no  longer  as 
active  as  they  would  Wtm  to  be. 


Ing  In  oar  struggle.  And.  we  riiall  pre- 
valL  Freedom,  truth,  and  justice,  the 
principles  which  are  the  bulwartc  of  pop- 
ular democracy,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  die. 

To  the  gallant  people  of  Poland  I  say 
also:  Persevere  In  yourjreslstance.  You 
persevered  even  when  the  ominous 
shadow  of  Hitler  had  spread  over  so 
much  of  Europe.  Wareaw  in  1944  stands 
&8  a  shining  example  of  your  heroism. 
There  Is  excellent  reason  for  you  to  con- 
tinue your  perseverance. 

On  this  17«th  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution,  we  here  In  this  Con- 
grees  Join  te  people  of  Poland  In  a  re- 
dedlcaUori  to  the  Ideals  which  we  mu- 
tually cherish.  It  Is  our  fervent  prayer 
that  Poland  once  again  shall  be  free. 


Senior  Citiaea  MobHi 


PoHsb  CoBttiMieB  Day 


SPEECH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    hUkBAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thurtday,  May  4.  1967 
Mr.  NICHOtS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  May  has  been  proclaimed 
Senior  Citizen  Month  In  my  State  of 
Alatiama.  As  one  who  does  not  yet  con- 
sider himself  In  the  golden  age  group, 
but  who.  after  only  four  months  of  send- 
ing In  the  Congress,  is  beginning  to  feel 
like  a  senior  citizen.  1  wish  to  share  my 
feelings  with  all  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  Nation-  Therefore.  I  Insert  my 
weekly  newspaper  column  on  Senior 
Citizen  Month  In  the  Record: 

BEmOB  CmZKH  MOItTH 

I  want  to  )odn  with  Oovemor  Lurleen 
Wallace  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Senior  Cltl- 
Bsns  of  OUT  great  state  this  month.  Oov- 
erzkor  Wallace  has  proclaimed  May  ss  SeniCMT 
Citizens  Month.  She  has  also  set  aside  this 
Saturday  as  Golden  Age  Sabbath  and  this 
Sunday  M  Oolden  Age  Sunday. 

Too  often  we  tend  to  forget  ttiat,  although 
they  may  have  passed  their  most  productive 
years,  our  Senior  CttUoens  are  stUI  a  very 
Important  part  of  our  society.  Many  times  we 
t«nd  to  minimise  their  needs,  although  in 
many  instances  their  needs  are  greater  now 
than  ever. 

While  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise  at 
a  grvater  rate  than  ever  before,  most  of  t»r 
Senior  Citizens  are  attempting  to  Live  on  the 
same  income  they  bad  several  yean  ego.  I 
want  to  lee  some  Increase  In  the  Social 
Becnrlty  benefiU,  and  I  will  work  towards 
that  here  In  the  Congress. 

But,  I  would  also  like  to  sec  our  people 
continue  to  serve  our  oammunltles  tlirou^ 
their  later  years.  This  might  be  done  by  an- 
couTBglng  them  to  do  part  Ume  work  for  our 
public  agencies  that  are  sometimes  badly 
undentaffed.  This  encouragement  oculd  be 
given  by  Ino-easlng  the  amount  ot  Income 
a  person  oan  have  and  still  draw  Social  Ss- 
curlty  beneflta. 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRAHON 

or   KXW    TOBK 
m  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPBESKKTATIVZS 

Wednaday,  May  3,  1»S7 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  again  to  iMve  the  honor  of  par- 
ticipating m  these  ceremDnles  commem- 
orating the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 
Once  again.  I  pause  to  reflect  upon  the 
long  and  glorious  history  of  a  people  long 
devMed  to  tboee  pclnctples  of  Inxllvlduat 
trtedom  and  democracy  which  we  In 
ifmerica  hold  so  dear.  Once  again,  1  am 
iWilnded  of  the  oppnsaton  and  tyranny 
which  have  subjugated  ttioee  proud,  free 
people,  almost  eontlnxiously  during  the 
last  quarter  century.  First,  there  was  the 
terror  of  Adolph  Hitler  which  haunted 
the  land  from  1939  to  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  TJien.  there  were  the 
Communists,  who  still  hold  the  country 
In  their  grips.  Once  again,  I  am  pro- 
foundly saddened. 

I  am  saddened  that  Poland  and  so 
many  other  captive  nations.  In  Bsstem 
Ehirope  and  elsewhere  In  the  world,  still 
are  not  free  to  determine  ttidr  crwn  des- 
tinies. It  Is  an  ugly  fact  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  on  this 
unhappy  globe,  clamoring  for  freedom, 
yearning  to  live  without  fear  and  Intimi- 
dation, and  struggling  to  keep  alive  the 
■perk  of  hope  that  one  day  they  shall 
truly  enjoy  the  sweet  fruit  of  their  fond- 
est aspirations. 

To  the  people  of  Poland  I  say:  Do  not 
abandon  hope.  To  the  millions  of  other 
subjugated  people  In  this  world  my  plea 
Is  the  same.  With  a  conviction  at  least 
as  strong  as  the  Communist  resolve,  we 
In  this  country  are  dedicated  to  halting 
the  .spread  of  this  menace  and  bringing 
back  to  thp  persecuted  people*  of  the 
world  the  freedom  for  which  they  yearn. 
With  unswerving  oonfldenoe  thftt  the 
cause  to  whl<di  we  are  committed  Is  a 
Just  one.  we  are  prepared  to  be  unrdent- 


Aattiei  Ship  15,5  IBUira  Poaadt  Meat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TKXAS 

DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thvtdt^.  Mag  4.  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  J  weeks,  more  than  30 
House  Members,  Including  myself,  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  revise 
the  quota-control  system  on  the  Impor- 
tation of  certain  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  produced  beef. 
mutton,  and  lamb  entering  this  country 
Is  emphasized  by  the  ship  sailings  from 
Australia  alone,  recently  aimounced  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
carried  by  West  Texas  Uvestock  Weekly. 

I  would  like  to  Include  the  report  of 
those  sailings  for  March  and  April  in 
the  RccoaD : 

Ati»«™»  Shit  Hi  MnjJOK  Pounds  Uiat 

WMJmreTOW.  —  (USDA)  — Th«  Au«tr»lUn 
Meat  Board  announced  ship  saltings  to  Unltfd 
StatM  and  Canadian  destlnattona  with  totfllj 
of  11,170.880  poundi!  of  beef.  3.9S7.000  poundi 
or  mutton  and  443,520  pounds  of  lamb. 

The  cap  Verde  sailed  March  10  for  arrival 
Worfolt  AprU  10  with  85.130  pounds  of  beef,  at 
New  Tork  AprU  IB  with  m.3«0  pounds  ol 
beef. 

The  Cap  Nelaon  aalled  March  18  for  arrival 
at  Charlealon  AprU  13  with  3.800  pounds  of 
beef  and  148.800  pounds  of  mutton.  New 
Tork  ApHl  17  with  100.800  pounds  of  beet: 
Bocton  AprU  1ft  with  33.800  pounds  of  mut- 
ton and  Montreal  April  31  with  11.300  pounds 
of  beef.  145,600  pounds  of  mutton  and  71.680 
pounds  of  lamb. 

The  Montreal  Star  sailed  March  31  for  ar- 
rival at  Charleston  April  13  with  28.880 
pounds  of  beet.  Norfolk  AprU  14  with  98.330 
pounds  of  beef.  Philadelphia  April  1»  with 
09,440  pouncta  of  beef.  New  Tork  AprU  19 
with  35,840  pounds  of  tjeef  and  Montreal 
AprU  37  with  24,840  pounds  of  lamb. 

The  Crystal  Sea  sailed  March  23  for  arrival 
at  Tampa  April  8  with  49.280  pounds  of  beet, 
Charleaton  April  13  with  33.800  pounds  ot 
beef.  Philadelphia  AprU  18  wtth  94.980 
pounds  of  beef  and  87.300  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, at  New  Tork  April  30  with  78.180  pounds 
or  beef  and  Boston  AprU  35  with  87.200 
pounds  ot  mutton. 

The  Cap  Norte  sailed  March  30  (or  arrival 
at  Charleston  AprU  34  with  1S8.880  pounds  ol 
beef  and  84.980  pounds  of  mutton.  Norfolk 
AprU  37  with  71.880  pounds  of  beet,  Phila- 
delphia ApiU  38  with  802,400  pounds  of  beet 
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and  S8.600  pounds  Of  mutton.  BoatOD  May  3 
with  403,400  pounds  of  beef.  Mew  Tork  May 
5  with  1,006,760  pounds  of  beef  and  SS,aoo 

pounds  of  mutton. 

The  New  Tork  Star  sailed  April  3  for  ar- 
rival at  Tampa  AprU  36  with  S74.060  pounds 
of  beef,  Charleston  April  27  with  603.660 
pounds  of  beef  and  439.040  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, at  Norfolk  April  39  with  86.130  pounds 
of  beef  and  67.300  pounds  or  mutton,  at 
Philadelphia  Uay  3  with  713,330  pounds  of 
beef  and  334300  pounds  of  mutton,  at  New 
Tork  May  4  vlth  1,167.040  pounds  of  beef. 
313300  pounds  of  mutton  and  30.130  pounds 
of  lamb.  Boston  May  6  with  366,130  pounds 
of  beef,  33,000  pounds  of  mutton  and  13,440 
pounds  of  lamb,  at  Uontreal  May  13  with 
781^60  pounds  of  beef,  666.660  pounds  of 
mutton,  317380  pounds  of  lamb  and  33,400 
pounds  of  offal. 

The  White  Occsn  sailed  April  4  for  ar- 
rival at  Tampa  April  37  with  743.660  pounds 
of  beef,  89.600  pounds  of  muttoo.  Cbsrleston 
May  1  wtth  667.700  poundi  of  beef  and  361.- 
680  pounds  of  mutton.  Philadelphia  May  3 
with  667330  pounds  of  beef.  336.300  pounds 
of  mutton  and  4.4dO  pounds  of  tunb.  at  New 
Tork  May  9  with  1.091.300  pounds  of  beef 
and  some  mutton,  at  Boston  May  10  with 
461.440  pounds  of  beef  and  67.200  pounds  of 
mutton  at  Montreal  May  17  with  106380 
pounds  of  beef,  423.360  fMunds  of  mutton, 
09.440  pounds  of  mutton  and  40.380  pounds 
of  offal,  at  Toronto  May  31  with  1.040.330 
pounds  of  beef.  146.600  pounds  of  mutton 
and  13.440  pounds  of  lamb,  and  Detroit  May 
31  with  67300  pounds  of  beef  and  134,400 
pounds  oC  mutton. 
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Mr.  POLliOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  Inflation,  Its  causes  and  cures.  Is 
much  on  the  public  mind.  A  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  Inflation  is  certainly  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  obtain  a  balanced 
ecofiomy. 

I  have  recently  had  called  to  my  at- 
tention an  article  on  the  subject  that  ap- 
peared In  one  ol  the  leading  newspapers 
In  my  State,  the  Palrbanica  Dally  News- 
Miner.  This  article  Is  part  of  a  series  on 
economics  Intended  to  be  puUlshed  In 
book  form.  While  not  all  can  a^ee  with 
everything  said  In  the  article.  It  Is 
thought  provoking,  as  the  author,  Wil- 
liam Pardrldge.  Intended  It  to  be. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the 
News-Miner  article  in  the  Appendix  oi 
the  Record: 

Chkap  Srocs  Oooo  Ir  Thzxk  Aai:i4'r  Ant? 
(By    William   Pardrldge) 

Inflation  is  a  whlpplng-boy.  It  Is.  in  fact. 
a  mere  middleman  between  the  American 
Welfare  SUte  at  home  and  the  American 
Crusades  abroad. 

Massive  domesuc  handouts  In  recent  years 
have  brought  to  a  crisis-stage  the  ever-ln- 
crestlng  deficit  financing  of  the  last  three 
decades. 

Rigid  economic  oontrols  are  now  needed  to 
mtike  the  Big  Jump  from  NatloDsl  Welfare 
to  World  Welfare,  and  to  an  ordered  domes- 
tic economy. 

Expedient  soonomlc  oontrols  oan  cement 
together  our  present  Handout  Eoonomy  so 
that  Inflation  Itself  may  not  destroy  us. 


And  after  ttie  ooatrols  on  wages,  prices, 
and  profits  are  firmly  established  beyond  rv- 
csil.  then  ths  enabling  Handout  Economy 
ean  zvTerse  Itself  to  become  the  Rigid  Eoon- 
omy. wherein  workers  actually  work,  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  are  In  austere 
balance,  and  business  "enterprise"  cooforms 
to  central  planning. 

Economisu  know  this. 

In  the  face  of  C<Nnmunl£t  nuclear  capabili- 
ties, temporary  measures  of  economic  ex- 
pediency easily  become  permanent  orders  of 
economic  policy. 

Competent,  hcxaest  economic  analysis  can 
prevent  such  drastic,  fatal  measures,  but 
warmed-over  "analysis"  practices  by  self- 
righteous  economists  can  cripple  our  econ- 
omy permanently — and  with  it.  cripple  or 
kUl  our  free  poUUcal  Institutions. 

Historically,  economic  freedom  and  politi- 
cal freedom  go  together.  Without  one  there 
is  no  other.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that 
political  freedom  can  be  had  without  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Inflation  can  be  baited  not  painlessly,  but 
effectively  by  simple  riddance  ol  its  cause. 

And  that  cause  Is  the  failure  ko  maintain 
a  balance  between  clvuiaa  industrisl  produc- 
tion ^together  with  needed  services)  and  the 
total  population  demanding  those  goods 
(and  some  services  J. 

Economists  say  "inftstlon  generally  ts 
caused  by  too  much  money  and  credit  chas- 
ing too  few  goods."  This  Is  true,  but  It  is 
only  the  beginning  of  Inflation  analysis. 

Most  economisu  stop  after  this  flrst  step, 
which  the;  also  consider  to  be  the  last,  step, 
and  then  go  into  superior -sounding  criticisms 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  as  the  real 
trouble  makers.  At  this  point  the  general 
public  gives  up,  and  the  paid  political  an- 
nouncements take  ov^. 

A  starting  point  of  realistic  inflation  anal- 
ysis is  to  say  that  "inflation  generally  la 
caused  by  too  few  goods  being  chased  by  too 
much  money  and  credit  "  The  grxxls  empha- 
sis Is  important. 

MllltoRs  of  military  production  workers, 
recipients  at  Government  handout  Jobs,  and 
*U  the  other  workers  who  do  NOT  produce 
ciTlUan  goods  and  needed  ser^icee  are  form- 
ing an  INcreaalng  demand  for  poods  FROM 
a  DScreasing  body  of  workers  who  do  pro- 
duce  civilian  goods  and  needed  services. 

Instead  of  dealing  wtth  dollars,  we  miMt 
deal  with  t>odlee.  We  have  too  much  money 
analysis  and  too  little  goods-worker  and 
aervlce-worker  analysis. 

An  Increase  of  corporate  or  income  taxes 
wUl  not  change  the  tragic  imbalance  of 
types  of  workers— except  that  It  may  worsen 
Che  si  tuatlon  by  curtail  ing  prod  uctlon 
through  curtailment  of  real  demand. 

Put  another  way.  Increased  federal  taxes 
will  make  matters  worse  by  reducing  the 
number  of  goods  workers  and  increasing  the 
number  of  service  workers  who  get  paid  from 
Izicreesed  federal  expenditures. 

Inflation  can  be  slowed  or  stopped  only 
by  oorrectlng  the  present  Imbalance  of  serv- 
ice workers  over  goods  workers. 

If  we  cut  our  money  stock  In  two  by 
massive  tax  increases,  but  do  nothing  about 
the  goods -services  Imbalance,  well  still  baTe 
high  prices  because  we  don't  have  enotigh 
goods  and  services  for  all  the  people. 

One  traditional  scapegoat  of  inflation — 
mismanagement  oif  money  and  credit — must 
no  longer  be  put  on  a  prejudged  public  trial 
aa  the  obvious  cul^t  simply  because  no 
other  culiffit  Is  in  sight. 

Realistically,  a  factory  worker  producing 
military  hardware  la  NOT  an  economic  goods 
producer.  He  is  a  service  worker,  for  his 
"goods"  do  not  go  Into  the  co2i«uffl9  or 
dvlUan  Industrial  market.  Tet  Gorerameot 
eoonomlste  and  statltlclans  count  this  pa- 
triot, and  he  Is  Uimx.  as  a  real -goods  works- 
when  he  U  NOT. 

Economists  are  Teem  riiift  to  patent  medl- 
dues  to  cure  organic  disturbances.  A  mouth- 
wash won't  dispose  of  a  bad  breath  caused 


by  stomach  disorders,  and  a  skin  ointment 
wont  get  rid  of  blemishce  caused  by  emo- 
tloD  or  poor  diet. 

The  American  Government  has  put  our 
economy  in  the  hands  of  aspiring  witch  doc- 
tors who  wear  striped  pants.  They  call  their 
medicine  the  "New  Economics."  which  Is  a 
horrid,  ready-made  mixture  imported  from 
England,  a  lovely  countryside  now  in  the 
throes  of  permanent  economic  stagnation. 

Price  controls  without  increased  produc- 
tion will  freese  (h^  lower  the  cost  of  a  pair 
of  shoes.  But  eo  wiu  It  reduce  the  shoes 
avftUable  for  purchase. 

Mister,  what  good  are  low -priced  shoes  if 
there  are  no  low-priced  shoes  to  buy? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  saxBOHA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1967 

Mr.  I7DALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
In  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  the  first  Internationa! 
Exposition  of  Flight  and  General  Avia- 
tion Conference  was  held.  Many  leaders 
from  local,  county.  State,  and  Federal 
rovermnent  were  In  attendance.  Govern- 
mental leaders  along  wtth  representa- 
tives of  Industry,  the  military,  and  thf? 
Congress  dlscu^ed  topics  that  ranged 
from  aviation  manpower  needs,  aviation 
education  in  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
airport  development. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  fine  con- 
ference goes  to  our  colleague.  Represen- 
tative Don  H.  Clausen,  who  is  currently 
president  of  the  Congressional  Flying 
Club  and  a  persistent  and  successful  ad- 
vocate of  a  more  wldefipread  understand- 
ing of  the  role  that  civil  aviation  plays 
In  our  life  today. 

This  important  conference  started 
with  a  keynote  address  by  Mr.  Robert  V. 
Reynolds.  AsslBtant  Administrator.  Of- 
fice of  General  Aviation  Affairs.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Because  of  the 
nationwide  interest  in  general  aviation 
and  the  excellent  material  included  In 
Mr.  Reynolds'  talk  I  commend  this  talk 
to  my  colleagues. 

Without  objection.  Z  wUl  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Appendix : 
RaicsKite  rr  Robxst  V.  Rttkolds,  AmsTANrr 

ADHUnSTXATOK.    GCKXXAL    AVIATTON    AVTAnS 

Pkdkxai,  AvtATiow  AnmMiSTajiTiON.  at  the 

iKTXaNATIONAI,    EXPOSTnOM    OF    FLIGHT    AND 

OnrcxAL  Aviation  CoNrsazNcx.  Las  Vbcas. 
Nrv. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  I  enjoy  talking 
about  general  aviation  and  I  always  enjoy 
meeting  with  general  aviation  people  And  of 
course.  I  Uke  Los  Vegas.  The  whole  Idea  of 
this  town  rather  appeals  to  me — a  place  to 
work  hard  during  the  daytime  and  then,  at 
night,  relax  over  a  quiet  game  of  bridge — or 
parchesl^-end  Incidentally.  I  never  saw  a 
city  with  so  many  television  sets,  but  so  far 
I  haven't  figured  out  Juat  how  to  work  thetn 
The  only  picture  I've  been  able  to  get  on  my 
set  U  lemons— and  It's  very  healthy  here  too. 
because  every  time  I  oome  to  Las  Vegas.  I  get 
eured. 

I  want  to  express  my  an>reclaUon  to  the 
eponaon  of  this  international  eipositaan  of 
Sight,  "niey  are,  tn  arranging  this  conference 
for  oommunlty  leaders,  ta  my  opinion,  filling 
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ft  verr  ImportAnt  need.  AvtaUon,  air  tr»na- 
portftUoa  ftDd  mpedMlly  gvoeiml  avl*tk>D. 
today,  u  eipciKllog  »t  a  tnmcDdoiM  r»te 
ftod  erery  dsy  tt  U  MTTTnlng  a  more  Ua^xir- 
t*»nt  role/iD  our  NkUou'i  bualoeae  Itfe.  Thla 
p^>wt,b  in  Keoormi  «.Tl*tloc  botdl  ft  "*Jf^ 
promlM  of  groftt  oooaofnlc  »dv»jQc«.  Tftt.  T«ry 
few  people  outalde  <rf  »Tl»tlon  »re  ftwe  of 
tbu  opportunity,  rtm  ot  the  DOD-flylug  pub- 
lic reaiue  whftt  hM  tiftpp*ned  or  whftt  Ift  h^ 
penlnc-  Even  fewer  tift»e  any  tndicfttloai  ot 
whAt   te  KoloR   to  hftppen   In   the   future. 

The  purpose  and  objecUve  of  thU  con/er- 
ence,  therefore,  wae  to  brln«  together  general 
aviation  people  and  their  coroinunJty  leaden 
to  explore  and  dUcuae  general  avUUon  and 
air  transportaUon.  both  preeent  and  future. 
This  la  movt  worthwhUe,  and  I  am  butb  both 
partl««  will  benefit. 

The  facta  and  flpurae  of  thla  growth  are 
asuninding.  but  I  think  a  recent  experience 
of  eocne  of  our  FAA  people  In  the  OfDce  of 
PoUcy  Development  iJ  even  more  revealing. 
Last  summer,  our  economlata  assembled  to- 
gether a  mass  of  tablee,  plugged  In  their 
computer  and  ahlned  up  their  crystal  ball. 
Several  mootha  later  they  completed  a  gen- 
eral avtaUon  forecast.  But  the  Incroaaea  In 
the  ratea  of  growth  that  were  taking  place 
while  the  study  was  being  ooonpleted  made 
the  results  oheolete — obeolete  before  they 
were  finally  tabulated. 

Lets  look  at  a  few  of  theae  develop- 
menu.  .  .  . 

Last  year.  PAA  Uaued  nearly  130.000  atu- 
dent  pilot  certtficatea.  That  repreeenta  a 
whopping  37%  Increaae  over  the  prerloua 
year. 

Private  pilot  cerUflcatee  were  up  27% . 
General  alreraft  operations  at  FAA  control 
cowen  up  27% — 3  out  of  4  or  75%  of  the  46 
mlUton  operations  are  general  avtaUon. 

Oeneral  aviation  instrument  operations 
handled  by  trafllc  control  centen  up  44%. 
IS.DOO  new  general  aviation  airplanes  were 
manulactured — ^lip  34%. 

The  airline  builnees  Is  expanding  just  as 
rapidly  The  flr»t  «ix  months  of  last  year 
showed  revenue  pasaenger  mllee  up  38%  ot« 
the  year  before.  Then  came  the  coetllest  strike 
m  carrier  history— right  at  the  peak  of  the 
busy  travel  seaaon.  However,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  camera  tlnUbed  the  year  with  poasenger 
revenue  miles  up  16  and  a  half  percent  over 
19«5.  And  this  year  U  running  about  19% 
over  last  year. 

The  problem — as  I  mentioned — Is  that  not 
enough  people  truly  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  tbla  air  tranaportaUon  explosion. 
t  was.  consequently,  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  one  of  the  themee  of  this  expoattlon 
concerns  avUtlon  education  programs  for 
youth— and  programs  directed  to  community 
leader*  and  non-avlaUon  people  to  provide 
them  with  an  Inalde  view  of  the  problem, 
and  the  opportunlUes  that  air  traaaporU- 
tlon.  and  especially  general  aviation,  otters 
their  individual  communltlee.  The  field  of 
avUtlon  today  oflem  wonderful  opportu- 
oltlea.  But  there  wlU  be  more  of  them 
la  the  future.  What  other  Industry  can  ad- 
vertise for  apprentiooe  and  promise  them 
they  wlU  make  a  mlUion  dollars  during  their 
working  lUeUme!  That's  the  prize  that  Unit- 
ed Airlines  is  holding  out  in  its  •advertise- 
ments for  pilots.  Yet  very  few  educational 
institutions  even  mention  the  word  "avia- 
tion" in  tbelr  curricula. 

In  looking  over  this  audience.  I  estimated 
that  probably  three  quartan  of  you  have 
teenage  youngsten.  Let  me  suggest  to  you 
what  avlaUon  Is  going  to  be  like  when  they 
are  In  thler  middle  or  late  twenUea— when 
they  win  have  a  oouple  o<  youngrters,  a 
mortgage  and  the  first  awful  knowledge 
that  It  all  takes  money  to  operate  a  house- 
bold. 

By  1»77,  our  present  canier  fleet  at  1,000 
Jeu  win  have  increaeed  to  S.OOO  piua  about 
aOO  turbo  props. 

By  1977,  our  gen«f«l  avtattan  Oeei  will 
incroeae   fram    100^)00  to   180,000   ftlrormft. 
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and  B.OOO  of  thwe  will  be  taf1>ln«  powerwl!— 
4.000  purv  Jeta. 

The  carrier's  revenua  paMStager  mile*  will 
Jump  from  lai«  Tear*a  80  bUUoa  to  338  b(l- 
Uon.    Uore  than  triple. 

Total  hour»  flown  In  the  gftnerml  aviation 
fleet  wUl  jump  from  17J  nUlUon  today  to 
36  million  hours.  Buslnees  Hying  will  re- 
main the  largest  type  of  general  avlatton  fly- 
ing and  will  account  foe  104  mllUon  hours 
in  1977.  And  It's  my  own  peraonAl  opinion 
that  buEloMs  useage  of  airplanes  will  exceed 
any  of  our  esumates  made  tod*y  and  that  the 
buslnees  airplane  will  not  only  become  a 
neoeMary  tool  In  modern  bualne—  but  ft 
commonplaca  one. 

I  M.y  we  are  falling  our  youth  If  we  fall 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  future  career 
potential  that  aviation  will  offer  and  we  must 
have  more  aviation  education  In  otu-  school 
systems  for  our  youngsters. 

These  projections  for  the  future  Indicate 
the  dlmensioD  of  a  new  and  growing  func- 
tion of  general  avlatton — and  the  so-called 
small  airplane — lt«  emergence  as  a  real  com- 
ponent of  our  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. There  is.  today,  a  growing  recognition 
by  the  traveling  public  of  the  utility,  com- 
fort, speed  and  safety  of  the  general  avlaUon 
aircraft.  Aircraft  under  13, M»  pounds  weight 
cajxying  4-6-8  and  up  to  30  people. 

This  Is  most  evident  In  the  aatoolahlng 
growth  of  the  scheduled  aJr  taxi  flrid.  'nuve 
or  four  years  ago.  scheduled  air  taxi  op««tors 
were  virtually  nonexistent,  tn  early  1M4 
the  total  number  of  scheduled  air  taxis  was 
la.  By  early  last  year  there  w«re  79.  Today, 
there  arc  llfl  operators  offering  fast,  aafe. 
comfortable,  convenient  transport&Uon  to 
commuters  between  large  dtles,  and  sched- 
uled paasenger  and  cargo  transportation  to 
many  communities  who  never  dresjned  they 
would  enjoy  scheduled  air  transportation. 

A  spurt  In  growth  ot  thU  sIm  requires  some 
explanation. 

A  map  showing  the  phyalcal  location  of 
these  scheduled  air  taxi  opeimtors  glvea  ua 
the  clue.  In  all  except  a  few  cases,  they  arv 
located  around  the  large  air  traffic  huba.  It 
Is  quite  evident  that  these  scheduled  air  taxi 
operators  are  serving  as  extensions  and  feed- 
ers to  the  trunk  and  local  service  alrlinea. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  31  air  taxis  have  Inter- 
line agreemenU  with  scheduled  air  carriers. 
We  are  seeing  here  a  new  pskrtnershlp  of 
general  avlaUon  and  the  air  oarrlers— a  part- 
nership that  wUt  provide  better  transporta- 
tion services  to  the  traveling  pubUc.  by  ex- 
tending air  transportaUon  to  hundreds  and 
probably  thousands  of  locftUona  that  have 
no  air  transportation  today. 

As  this  partnership  pushes  ahead  three  or 
four  years — when  the  carrtera"  bualneea  will 
have  doubled— we  shall  see  that  general  avi- 
ation will  have  become  a  vital,  significant 
segment  of  the  Nation^  transportation 
system. 

I  don't  want  you  peoi^  to  get  the  Ifiea 
that  general  aviation  is  purely  a  thing  of  the 
the  future.  Oeneral  avtaUoa  Is  big  business 
right  now — today 

It  Is  serving  our  economy  as  a  vehicle  of 
transport.  And  It  does  represent  lo  itself  ft 
sizeable  figure  In  our  production  effort.  The 
retail  value  of  all  general  aviation  alrcrnft 
manufactured  last  year  was  over  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars.  Theee  manufacturers  employ 
more  than  30.000  people.  Theee  Jobs  are  part 
of  the  quarter  million  }oba  among  mainte- 
nance and  support  serrloea  and  the  engine 
and  equipment  manufacturera.  Many  addi- 
tional ezpendlturea  associated  with  general 
aviation  such  as  malntenaDoe.  operations, 
fuel  purchasing,  hangarlng.  tnetalllng  new 
equipment,  learning  to  fly,  all  oomtrlbute  to 
the  growth  of  our  economy. 

For  example,  let's  assign  an  average  cost 
of  ga.OOO  per  year  for  all  expensea  for  each 
plAoe  In  the  general  aviation  fleet.  There  Is 
xu>  way  o€  knowing  wbsiUur  or  not  this  is 
reallaUo  but  it  does  point  tti*  way  aad  la 
modeftC 


This  83.000  annual  oovt  would  mean  the 
general  arlaUon  fleet  of  100.000  ftlrcrmft  gcn- 
aratM  about  two  hundred  mlllloo  doUara 
worth  of  sddlUooal  goods  and  servloe*.  Not 
to  menUon  there  are  many  more  million 
dollara  being  spent  by  geoeral  avlaUon  pUoU 
and  passengen  on  their  trips — whether  they 
be  for  buslnees  or  pleasure  Any  way  you 
look  at  It,  general  avUtlon  U  big  buslnees 
and  all  oommunltlea.  both  large  and  small, 
ahould  be  planning  and  preparing  to  pro- 
vide airporU  and  faclUUea  at  the  local  level 
to  capture  their  share  of  this  emerging  new 
buslneM.  while  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  transportation  service  for  their  cltlEens. 
Several  yean  ago,  the  airports  oommtasion 
of  the  twin  clUea  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  hlrad  an  economics  ctxisuttlng  firpi  to 
determine  how  much  new  bualneas  wse  cre- 
ated In  the  twin  clUes  area  by  general  avU- 
Uon flying. 

Theee  consultants  determined  oo  the  basis 
of  lengthy  surveys  that  general  avlaUon  «c- 
UvlUes  meant  a  total  bualneas  Incnase— 
per  year— of  nearly  8333.000,0001  Bach  J^mr 
general  avUUon  meant  »33S.000.000  in  new 
buslnees  to  these  two  nelghboclng  *^**«*-j^ 
This  figure  was  broken  down  Infto  three 
categories-. 

1.  Income  which  Twin  City  firms  attrib- 
uted dlrecUy  to  their  use  of  genial  avUUen 
aircraft. 

3.  Inccoie  to  UnanU  and  ooncesslonalree 
•erring  general  avlaUoD  ■«  crsnmlMton  air- 
ports.   

3  New  bualn«M  to  Twin  ClUea  flrma  from 
firms  outside  the  Twin  Ctttes  using  general 
avlaUon  aircraft 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  Illustrate  what 
general  avlaUon  flying  means  to  a  oocnmun- 
Ity.  In  brief.  It  means  money— Wg  sums  of 
money. 

But  there  li  another  more  Important  mean- 
ing in  this  report  from  the  MlnneapolU-St. 
Paul  Metropolitan  Airport  Oommlsslon.  It  Is 
not  menUoned  In  the  report  but  the  faot  is 
the  Twin  ClUea  have  poaalbly  the  best  sys- 
tem of  satellite  general  avlaUon  airports 
there  U  In  the  oountry.  The  leeson  la  clear, 
then  ....  good  general  avUUon  airports 
mean  more  bualneas  to  a  ooromunlty. 

This  reUUonship  between  a  local  airport 
and  oonununlty  business  Is  sTsrywhere  ap- 
parent. Let  me  cite  some  speolBc  Instancea 
that  came  to  light  in  a  survey  FAA  made 
ba<^  east. 

"General  Eectrte  Company planned 

new   plant  In  SUunton.  VlrglnU,  but  flrat 
aaked   to  Insure   local  airport  for  corporate 


International    Telephone    and    Telegraph 

CorporaUon air  servloe  was  one  of 

the  determining  factors  in  their  recent  loca- 
Uon  in  Roanoke.  Virginia,  area.  .  .  . 

The  State  of  OonnecUcut  reports  Intema- 
Upnal  Harvester  and  Weytftuuaer  Oompany 
located  at  Bralnerd  Field  In  Hartford  because 
of  airport  faclUUes 

The  Marian  Electric  Company  considered 
leaving  Manchester.  New  Hampshire  but  re- 
lented when  airport  was  opened. 

Armoo  Steel  and  Pipe  Company  paid  for 
runway    extension    of    local   municipal    alr- 

Oenerai  Tire  and  Rubber  Influenced  by  ex- 
tension of  runway  at  Mayfleld.  Keotucky,  and 
located  there " 

There  you  have  It!  General  avUtlon  pro- 
duces income.  Oeneral  aviation  lures  busl- 
ne«  to  a  community.  Oeneral  avlaUon  is  In- 
creasingly becoming  a  part  of  the  national 
transportation  system. 

Theae  things,  however.  Just  don't  happen. 
There  must  be  plans.  The  Twin  ClUes  pro- 
gram began  with  a  thorough  economic  study. 
I  ahould  like  to  quote  you  now  one  of  the 
key  phrases  of  that  study. 

■'Only  by  provisions  of  aafe  and  adequate 
facliltlee  well  in  advance  of  the  requirements 
can  the  advantages  to  the  metropolitan  area 
and  the  State  ot  Mlnneaote  from  the  normal 
growUt  of  avUtkn  be  assured." 
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That  Statement  sounds  reaaonable  enough. 
But  the  dgntflcance  to  us  Ues  in  the  fact 
that  this  economic  study  was  made  34  years 
agol  The  bustnes&men  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paid  are  deriving  profits  from  their  alr- 
porU  today  because  the  far-sighted  avUUon 
authcu-Ules  of  these  ciUe«  bad  the  foresight 
to  make  plana,  These  two  progressive  clUes, 
In  my  opinion,  set  a  splendid  example  for 
other  ciUes  to  follow  in  planning  and  oon- 
BtrucUng  general  avlaUon  alrporU. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  communi- 
ties and  aocne  of  our  large  cltlea  In  the 
United  States  that  ore  not  even  aware  of 
the  advanUges  of  having  systems  of  general 
avlaUon  airports.  They  have  not  even 
reached  the  point  of  planning.  They  have 
not  even  reached  the  point  where  MInne- 
apolls-St.  Paul  was  24  years  ago. 

We  In  general  avUtlon,  then,  have  a  Job  to 
do.  We  must  bring  these  facta  and  problems 
to  the  attenUcn  of  oiu*  local  leaders.  We 
must  impress  on  our  local  offlclals  and  com- 
munity leaders  that  general  avlaUon  helps  a 
community  grow — helps  It  develop  eco- 
nomically. This  Is  certainly  the  case  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  even  more  true  In  the 
future. 

So.  in  closing,  let  me  suggest  to  you  who 
are  oommunlty  leaders,  or  public  officials — 
an  Investment  In  airports  and  faclUUea  to 
serve  general  arUUon  could  well  be  one  of 
the  wisest  and  moat  producUve  InveetxnenU 
yoiir  oomraiunlty  eould 


"SouUm  Mu" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  OBoaaiA 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  EKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thur»dajf,  April  20, 1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
%3eaker,  I  am  certain  oiosC  of  my  ool- 
leaffucfl  have  In  their  districts  one  or 
more  indlvldu&lA  who  have  made  It  their 
purpose  or  bobby  In  life  to  bring  cheer 
to  the  bedridden  and  the  sick  people  of 
their  community:  who  never  aeems  to 
tire  of  TlalUng  hospltal£,  standing  at 
bedsides,  ccmiforting  bereaved  friends 
anul  relatives,  or  offering  to  help  In  any 
way  he  can. 

We  have  such  an  Individual  In  the 
fifth  district  of  Oeorgia,  the  Honorable 
Harry  Tice,  who  has  won  for  himself 
recognition  from  fellow  Masons  and 
Shrlners  from  Georgia  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  has  also  made 
for  himself  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
countless  thousands  of  people,  and  his 
16  years  of  hoepltol  visiting  have  won 
him  the  unofficial  title  of  "Sunshine 
Man." 

Many  newspaper  articles  have  been 
written  about  his  biunamltarlan  work, 
and  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  some  of 
these  In  the  Record,  bo  that  others  may 
learn  of  this  fine  Christian's  endeavors. 
The  clippings  follow: 

Who  Is  Basst  Tici? 

Many  of  our  brethren  who  have  been  re- 
ported lU  in  the  Bulletin  over  the  past  eev- 
eral  years  know  the  answer  to  the  above 
queeUon.  and  we  are  sure  they  keep  a  warm 
spot  In  thetr  hearts  for  this  good  brother. 
No — Brother  Harry  ■.  Tlce  is  not  a  member 
of  o^jr  Valley,  nor  is  ha  is  rosldeut  of  our 
State.  B«  Is  •  dedicated  Mason  in  Atlanta. 
Georgia,  where  bs  Is  a  mem^ber  of  a  Blue 
Lodge,  the  Scottish  Bits,  and  Taarab  Tem- 


ple, and  is  Sick  Oonmittee  Chairman  fcr  aO 
of  them  as  well  as  for  the  Klka.  He  la  «n- 
ployed  by  a  Utility  Oompany  In  Atlanta  sind 
arms  to  devote  all  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
sick  conunlttee  duUes.  Be  says  that  this  is 
his  bobby. 

We  are  glad  that  Brother  Tlce  has  such  a 
hobby.  Several  years  ago  he  requested  our 
Secretary  to  be  placed  on  our  Bulletin  mail- 
ing list.  Each  month  Bro.  Tlce  sends  a  card 
and  words  of  cheer  to  our  brethren  who  are 
listed  in  our  Sick  Committee  report  He  does 
the  same  for  many  other  Lodges  and  VaUeya 
over  the  country.  We  would  think  of  Bro. 
TIce's  "hobby"  more  as  a  very  devoted 
Christian  service.  When  a  brother  from  a 
distance  malls  our  sick  theee  messages  of 
siuishine  and  cheer  he  does  Indeed  challenge 
us  Just  to  remember  our  own  neighbors. 

Tour  Bulleun  Editor  received  a  message 
from  Brother  Tlce  recently  while  on  the  sick 
list.  The  verse  on  the  card  expresses  beauU- 
fully  the  cheer  that  the  good  brother  In 
AUanta  brings  to  the  sick  and  bereaved: 

"If  He  can  send  rain 

And  makea  things  grow 
Or  paint  the  sky 

A  wondrous  glow; 
Then  He  has  power 

To  help  ^a  find 
New  hope  and  faith — 

A  tranquil  mind." 

So  that  la  the  story  of  Harry  Tlce.  Just 
thought  you  might  like  to  know. 

832.000  CHSxar   "Hkllos" 

We  thought  we  would  do  a  bit  of  Joshing 
with  Harry  T^ce.  "The  Sunahlne  Man."  He 
has  Just  finished  his  16th  year  of  visiting 
1.000  people  a  week  in  hoepltals.  We  don't 
mean  the  number  is  exactly  1.000  every  week. 
One  week  It  may  be  999  and  another  1,001. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  purtsta. 

He  had  busUed  in  and  given  us  a  calendar 
on  the  back  of  which  was  a  color  picture 
of  the  beauUful  landscaped  grounds  of  a 
prominent  undertaking  establishment. 

"How  many  of  theae  do  you  unload  In  the 
hoepltals  a  week?"  we  asked  Mr.  Sunshine. 

"Oh,  I  don't  hand  those  out  to  any  pa- 
Uents,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "Just  to  a  few 
of  my  friends."  Hmmmm. 

By  our  arlthmaUc,  Mr.  Tlce  has  vlalted 
a  total  of  833.000  sick  persons.  Be  started 
out  In  1047  when  he  Joined  the  Elks.  One 
Elk  committee  which  wasn't  densely  popu- 
lated was  the  sick  committee  So  he  modestly 
chose  It.  Since  then  he  has  become  chair- 
man of  the  sick  committees  of  the  Elks,  the 
Masons  and  the  Shrlnen. 

"Of  oouiae.  I  don't  alt  with  everyone  I 
visit,"  he  said.  'T.  walk  down  whole  wards 
and  then  many  times  I  Just  call  out  as  X 
pass  a  private  door,  "Howdy'  or  "Hello.*  If 
you've  been  sick  In  a  hospital  you  know  how 
a  cheery  greeUng  can  give  you  a  llfl  even 
If  It's  from  a  stranger.  And  then  a  lot  of 
people  will  lie  there  and  wonder  who  I  was 
and  It  WlU  take  their  minds  off  tbelr  trou- 
bles." The  benefactor  stops  when  possible, 
however,  and  he  gives  candy  to  children  and 
grownups,  too,  when  the  nurses  say  It  Is  aU 
right. 

"What  had  a  sick  pereon  rather  hear  than 
anything  else?"  we  asked  &8-year-old  Mr. 
Tlce.  who  lives  with  his  wife  at  89  Spruce 
Street  KE..  and  Is  a  troubleabooter  with  the 
gas  company. 

"That  they're  going  to  get  out  of  the 
hospital." 

The  other  night  at  Taarab  Temple  cere- 
monlee  the  retlrtng  potentate.  Tom  Perry, 
handed  him  a  fee  which  glittered  with 
rhlnestones  and  had  on  It:  "Sunhtne."  It 
was  an  apt  gift. 

Tkx  "SuKacHx  Man' 
Hs  said  he  was  g«tUng  way  behind  with 
his  visiting  and  be  had  a  lot  of  oatchlng  up 
to  do. 


Harry  K.  Tlce  of  68  Ssvuce  Bt.  KE.  AtlanU. 
looked  a  lltUe  out  of  place  sitting  there  in  his 
pajamas  In  a  chair  two  fe«t  away  frocn  his 
bed  in  Crawford  W.  Long  Hospital. 

He  admitted  he  was  getting  a  UtUe  im- 
patient perhapa  and  ready  to  get  out  again. 

It's  his  nature  to  move  around.  He  wouldn't 
be  Harry  E.  Tlce — the  "Sunahlne  Man" — if  he 
didn't. 

aOOM   SOT-B 

Harry,  you  see,  was  a  patient  In  Boom 
S07-B — and  he  was  counUng  the  hours  unul 
this  morning  when  he'U  go  home  for  a  few 
hours — only  to  come  back  to  this  hospital — 
and  many  others  over  Atlanta. 

On  his  next  trip,  though,  he'll  be  wearing 
a  business  suit,  going  In  and  out  of  hospital 
rooms  and  carrying  that  sunny  smile  and 
warm  handshake. 

This  is  the  real  Harry  E.  Tlce — ^Atlanta's 
"Sunshine  Mjui" — an  Individual,  who  since 
lOM.  has  been  vlslUng  thousands  of  the  area's 
Sick  at  hoslptals  and  private  rooms  and 
spreading  cheer  and  opUmlam  where  there 
was  once  gloom  and  despair. 


This  time,  the  tables  were  turned  on  the 
eo-year-old  Atlantan,  who  entered  Crawford 
W.  Long  scarcely  a  week  ago  for  minor  sur- 
gery. 

"But  rm  ready  to  go  visiting  again."  he 
aald.  amlUng,  wiggling  his  right  foot  a  bit 
nervously  as  be  talked.  "Tm  behind  with  my 
VlslUng  Why.  I  had  a  man  to  call  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago  to  say  It  had  been  three 
months  since  I  had  seen  him ." 

Even  his  present  stay  In  the  hospital  hasn't 
kept  him  from  vlslUng. 

"I've  seen  a  lot  of  people  oo  this  floor 
and  they  seem  mighty  glad  to  see  me,"  he 
declared.  "The  telephone  stays  busy — and 
the  folks  have  been  good  about  sending  me 
cards." 

Harry  goes  on  his  mission  of  vlaiung  the 
sick  for  at  least  a  half-doaen  organlxaUons. 
where  he  holds  membership.  When  his  At- 
lanta Gas  Light  Co.  work  day  Is  over,  be 
goes  home  for  a  JlfTy,  then  polnu  his  auto  to 
a  hoapltal,  where  be  spends  hours  each  night 
visiting  the  sick. 

FxarxcT  ascoan 

He's  chalked  up  a  perfect  record  at  the 
VA  Hospital — where  he  makes  it  a  pracUce 
to  see  every  paUent. 

"All  the  hospital  people  know  me — the  doc- 
tors— the  nurses — and  they're  kind  enough  to 
let  me  go  visiting  after  hours  for  people  who 
have  asked  me  to  see  them,"  Harry  said.  "I 
usually  Just  aay  'howdy'.  How  easy  It  is  to 
^>eak  to  someone  who  Is  lonely." 

"There  are  some  people  here  In  Atlanta 
who  haven't  spoken  a  word  In  years  and 
need  folks  outside  their  family  to  reassure 
them,"  he  said. 

■T  MUUL,  TOO 

Harry  E.  Tlce— chairman  of  the  Sunshine 
Committee  for  Taarab  Temple  the  past  16 
years — and  a  member  of  Ininan  E^arit  Bap- 
Uat  Chiu'ch — gets  all  sorts  of  lists  frocn  pub- 
UcaUons  and  club  buUeUns  of  people  who 
are  sick  and  makee  It  a  point  to  write  each 
ft  almple  get-well  greeUng. 

Regularly,  he  writes  to  the  sick  In  Evans- 
vllle,  Ind.  and.  Just  this  week,  be  received 
a  two-page  letter  from  someone  he's  never 
•een  t-i^^^iting  him  for  a  greeting  card. 

Each  Christmas,  the  Tlce  house  Is  flUed 
with   cards.  People,  write  from  everywhere. 

A  VSBTOK 

The  otaer  day,  a  woman  paUent  across 
the  hall  hobbled  Into  his  room  to  bring 
greeUngs  of  her  own. 

"I  Just  want  to  say  Tve  seen  so  many 
folks  came  tn  here  to  say  hello  to  you.  I 
decided  to  visit  myself,"  she  tcdd  him.  And 
aha  allowed  as  how  she  held  aocne  sort  of 
record  herself.  Tlie  last  operaUon  was  the 
10th  for  her — azul  she's  not  sure  It  wUl  be 
tike  last. 
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All  his  work  1»  on  »  strictly  loiimttij 
buls.  H»  loola  <orw»nl  vo  rtsltlng  thm  ilck 
with  u  much  enthuslum  m  sometoodj  •«  on 
maUng  •  million  dolu™.  But  b*  know* 
moDty  r»nl  buy  tJM  kind  d  h»ppliM«  hU 
warm  smile  ana  handsbaka  can  deUysr. 

■■I  Mil  you."  he  repeated — a  UtUe  more  Im- 
patiently thla  Ome.  "Juat  aa  aoon  aa  I  can 
get  on  the  road  I'm  goln»  to  start  ylaltlns 
the  aick  again.  I'm  getting  behind  eyery 
day  I'm  here." 

He  looked  up.  said  hello  to  a  Ule-long 
friend  he  Introduced  aa  Abe  Ooldberg.  and 
asked.  "How  are  you.  Abe?" 

Same  Harry  K.  Tlce.  all  right. 

Anyway,  you  might  know  a  U  by  14  foot 
(tjom  la  not  going  to  hold  him — for  long. 

Hot  e»en  for  the  rewt  of  today. 

After  all.  he's  getting  behind  In  bla  vlslt- 
■nc— and  that's  the    "Sunshine  Man's"  Ufe. 

Who  la  THia  «»am— HASar  "ncE? 
That  la  a  queatlon  we  are  often  aaked. 
Ba  la  NOT  a  member  of  StralU  but  U  a 
dedicated  Maaon — a  member  of  an  Atlanta 
Lodge.  ScotUsh  Bite  and  Shrine,  and  Sick 
Committee  chairman  toe  all  of  them  as  well 
aa  toe  the  Elka.  He  u  employed  by  a  UUllty 
Company  In  Atlanta  and  seems  to  devote  all 
the  rest  of  hU  time  to  sick  oommlttee  dutlee- 

Wben  he  calla  at  a  hoapltaj  It  U  not  Just 
to  visit  aome  certain  person.  He  goes  from 
room  to  room  (where  doors  ore  open)  ylalt- 
Ing  all  the  alck.  and  It  was  on  one  sucb  hos- 
pital Tlait  that  he  discovered  one  of  our 
members  some  years  ago  After  that  he  aaked 
to  bw  put  on  Craft  malUng  list  so  he  could 
aend  a  word  of  cheer  to  our  ailing  brothers. 

Our  very  best  wUhea  to  BrotJier  Harry  Tlce 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia  tor  the  line  Masonic 
dutlea  ha  pertomu  ao  generously. 


Studmt  Up  for  Cod  tMi  CoDstitoliaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LODXStANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  19S7 
MX.  RAJUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
certed voices  of  two  such  distinguished 
American  patrtoU  as  Lt.  Gen.  P.  A.  del 
Valle  USMC,  retired,  and  Col.  Charles 
C.  Greene.  USAF.  retired,  provoke  food 
for  thought  and  cause  for  action. 

Their  remarks  as  contained  In  St. 
Michael's  News,  publl-shed  by  Rev. 
Biarian  Palandrano.  of  ManvUle,  N.J., 
are  reproduced  for  all  to  read: 

VlTTMAM    T.    THK    CONBTITUTIOM 

(By  Lt-  Geo.  P.  A.  del  VaUe.  VSM.C..  Ret.) 
Artlda  1  oC  the  American  CofuUtuUoQ 
state*  uneqiUvooftlly  and  clevly  thAt  tbe 
Coognae.  and  the  Congraee  Uone,  hae  tha 
powor  to  declare  war.  But  Congrese  hae  not 
declared  any  war  In  Viet  Nam.  yet  oui  son* 
are  ea^K«d  in  e  war  in  that  countJ7.  Rubber 
damp  resolutions  in  support  of  the  Execu- 
Uve's  uaurpaUon  ot  that  power  bj  making 
war  m  Viet  Nam  are  Juat  aa  much  In  TlolatlOQ 
at  the  Constitution  as  Is  the  Executive  by 
mfi^lng  war.  For  the  Consututlon  has  no 
provision  for  the  Consreaa  to  surrender  any 
Of  lu  powen  to  the  Executive.  Any  way  you 
look  at  It.  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  B^Ang  oo 
as  Wk  flol&tlon  ot  the  OonsUtution. 

Unfortunately,  now  that  we  axe  there  and 
flytmnc  the  leeallty  of  putting  our  Oghtlng 
foroee  there  la  no  longer  the  principal  laraa. 
K  la  overahadowed  by  two  other  consldera- 
tlooa: 

1.  "nw  Executlva'a  annoiuced  intention  to 
fight  only  to  "bring  the  enemy  to  the  con- 


ference table  -  Here  we  have  the  aame  kettle 
of  flah  waxmed  over,  which  ended  in  a  con- 
ference tahle  in  Korea  which  reeult«l  In  an 
armistice,  not  peace,  fcnd  waa  a  major  defeat 
for  the  United  States.  Just  aa  was  the  case  In 
Kor^a,  where  enemy  power  across  the  Yalu 
enjoyed  complete  Immunity  by  ordera  from 
Waamngton.  ao  the  enemy  power  in  Hain&n 
and  Haiphong  enjoys  sanctuary  by  orders 
from  the  same  source.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
this.  We  shall  point  out  later  that  It  Is  proof 
that  Washington  Is  not  giving  the  orders, 
but  only  transmitting  them. 

2-  The  Consular  Treaty,  now  In  effect,  the 
East-West  Trade  Act,  now  In  the  works,  the 
New  York  to  Mokow  airline  flights,  the 
"bridges  to  the  USSR*  Including  cultural  ex- 
changes and  exchange  of  trade,  sale  or  glfte 
of  some  of  the  most  important  strategic  sup- 
plies, are  of  an  even  more  serious  nature. 
ArUcIe  m.  SecUon  3.  paragraph  I  of  our  Con- 
stitution deflnea  treason  against  the  United 
States  as  consisting  only  of  levying  wax 
against  them,  or  In  adhering  to  their  ene- 
mies, "giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  Yet  the 
USSR  has  always  declared  they  are  our  ene- 
mies and  that  they  wlU  destroy  us.  Every 
time  their  premier  opens  his  mouth  he  an- 
nouncea  this  enmity  and  boasts  that  the 
SovleU  are  providing  the  muniUons  to  klU 
our  men  in  Viet  Nam.  By  any  reasonable  de- 
finition, then,  the  USSR  Is  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States 

Thus  the  Executive  and  the  Congress,  or  at 
least  such  members  of  the  Congress  aa  vote 
in  favor  of  these  "tH-ldgea"  to  Moscow,  are 
guilty  of  treason  under  the  ConaUtuUonal 
definition.  Now,  to  explain  what  we  meant 
when  we  said  that  Washington  waa  not  giv- 
ing the  orders,  but  merely  tranmlttlng  them. 
There  are  several  indications  of  this  extra- 
ordinary fact: 

1.  The  two  Illegal  wars.  Korea  and  Viet  Nam 
were  waged  by  the  last  fotir  PrealdenU,  not 
Just  one  or  two.  This  would  Indicate  a  pe- 
cularly  un-American  policy  to  flgbt  wars 
without  Congreaslonal  declaration  and  under 
a  direction  other  than  that  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Both  wars  were  and  are  United  Nations 
wars,  not  American  wars.  In  B:orea  we  even 
fought  under  the  United  Nations  flag.  In 
Viet  Nam  our  men  fight  under  their  own  flag 
but,  as  the  President  has  stated,  we  fight  to 
carry  out  our  obligations  under  the  Seato 
Treaty.  Now  3.E.A.T.O.  Is  a  regional  orga- 
nization (South  Cast  Asia  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion) and.  like  NA.T.O.  and  other  regional 
arrangements,  falls  under  control  oi  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  Under  Ar- 
ticle 64  of  the  Unltfld  Nations  Charter  the 
regional  agencies  must  keep  the  Security 
CouncU  Informed  ot  "acUvltlea  undertaken". 
Under  Article  25.  the  United  States  as  all 
other  United  Nations  memben,  "accept  and 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil". 

3.  Aa  the  Security  CouncU  oi  the  U.N.,  by 
agreement  with  U3.  representatives,  to  al- 
ways headed  by  a  Soviet  OommunUt.  the 
present  one  being  ooe  Fedorenko,  we  now 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that: 

a.  We  have  surrendered  our  sovereignty  to 
the  United  Nations:  and, 

b.  The  United  Nations'  control  of  military 
matters  comes  under  the  USSR  member  who 
always  heads  the  Security  Council. 

Therefore.  Ool.  Arch  Boberts  is  correct 
when  be  sUtea  that  our  soldier  sons  serve 
under  command  of  a  Soviet  Communist.  But 
theae  facta  even  more  clearly  Indicate  that 
our  government  In  Washington  has  become  a 
mere  transmission  mechanism  to  transmit 
U.N.  orders  to  make  war  and  bow  to  fight 
them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  forbidden 
to  win  WOTS  against  Communists. 

This  explains  the  curious  behavior  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  the  disgraceJul  Bay  oC  Pl^ 
tragedy.  It  explains  why  he  made  a  point  of 
using  the  word  '■Interdependence"  in  a  4th 
of  July  •pe«<:b,  as  a  substitute  for  "independ- 
ence".  It  explains  why  the  last  four  presi- 


dents, the  congressional  and  Supreme  Court 
majority,  always  favor  the  CommunUts  and 
thus  give  evidence  of  United  NaUons  oontroL 


CoMMUNwr  THaaar  Emdcd? 
(By  Col.  Obarlee  C.  Oreene.  USAJ-,  ret.» 
News  concerning  the  altu*tlon  In  Vietnam 
flows  unceasingly  from  ouT' communications 
media,  yet  confusion  Is  atUl  prevalent  as  to 
what  oonstltutea  United  States  policy.  Our 
President  stands  resolutely  against  tremen- 
dous demands  that  he  atop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  even  though  there  Is  no 
assurance  whatsoever  this  wlU  ahorten  the 
WW.  Yet  he  Imposes  Incredible  limitations 
on  other  military  measuree  necessary  to  bring 
victory  and  he  seeks  to  curry  friendship,  by 
trade  and  treaties,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  U  reeponslble  for  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  munitions  used  to  mangle  our  soldleri 
daily. 

Fifty  years  of  Communism  have  proven 
that  appeasement  ot  the  Godless  movement 
has  not  caused  It  to  mellow  and  has  not 
restUted  in  lU  publications'  lessening  their 
TUlficaUon  of  the  United  States.  Despite 
this,  we  BtUl  aeek  to  deal  with  Communliii 
regimes  as  with  legitimate  Oovernmenta.  not 
recognizing,  despite  a  Uemendous  record  of 
broken  troaUes.  that  they  are  completely 
untrustworthy. 

Bob  Considlne  wrote  recently  that  the 
United  States  unquestionable  has  an  "un- 
derstanding" with  the  Soviet  Union,  though 
the  nature  of  thU  Is  top  secret.  Also,  a  com- 
munljit  source  slated  that  the  Soviets  have 
never  given  North  Vietnam  their  new.  highly 
effective.  8A-3  antt-alrcraft  mlaelles  and  have 
held  back  as  weU  on  surface  to  surface  mls- 
aUee  which  could  make  things  hot  for  South 
Vietnam  targets  and,  perhaps,  for  the  7th 
fleet. 

Perhaps  these  oonceaslona  are  in  exchange 
for  Mr.  Johnson'!  extended  U«de  agreement, 
the  consular  and  space  treaties  and  the 
Aeroflot  route  to  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  aspects  of  do- 
meeUc  policy  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  consistency  with  which  moat  occupanU 
of  the  White  Houae  have  exhibited  soft-on- 
communlsm  tendencies.  It  U  certainly  prob- 
able that  the  Soviet  espionage  net  has  deeply 
penetrated  the  United  States  Govetmment 
and  has  agents  in  positions  to.  at  least  in- 
directly, influence  President*.  Antl-commu- 
nlsts,  despite  oocsslonai  errore.  are  normally 
good  cltlaens  who  are  seeking  to  preserve  our 
free  enterprise  aystem  against  totalitarian 
encroachments  and,  hence,  are  deserving  ot 
a  high  degree  of  Presidential  support.  Rarely 
has  this  patriotic  spirit  been  recognized  in 
the  White  House.  In  start  contrast,  promot- 
en  at  communism  receive  100  per  cent  aup- 
port  from  their  rulers  I 

Continued  friendly  relations  with  tha  So- 
viet Union.  whUe  Its  puppet  troops  in  Viet- 
nam carry  the  burden  of  oommunlsm's  cur- 
rent effort  towards  world  d«nlnatlon  by 
killing  Americans,  la  Indefensible!  Surely 
there  is  no  acceptable  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  present  conflict  la  terminal.  Is  there 
the  slightest  doubt  in  any  rational  mind 
that  the  Kremlin  devils  oould  halt  the  con- 
flict next  week  U  they  eo  desired?  Responsl- 
blUty  for  the  dally  toll  of  deaths  and  Injury 
rests  squarely  in  the  lap  of  the  communist 
ruler  In  Moscow  who  regard  any  action  a* 
moral  If  It  advances  the  alms  of  communlam. 
Thanks  to  New  York  Times  editorial  writ- 
era  and  to  the  likes  of  Senator  Fulbrlght 
much  of  the  American  public  has  become 
apattietlo  towards  communism,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign.  Yet  men  who  die  in  Vietnam 
are  victim*  of  the  communist  movement 
Ju*t  a*  surely  as  are  many  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  communist*  are  fomenting 
disorder.  And  the  hordes  of  people  tlirough- 
out  the  world  who  agitate  for  obJecUves 
sought  by  the  oommunlsu  are  alao.  perhaps 
unwittingly,  promoting  that  Satanic  society. 
So  long  as  oommonlsts  are  in  control  of 
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powerful  Oovemments.  there  is  always  the 
poesiblUty  that  a  tochnologtcal  breakthrough 
win  be  scored  In  weapons  development. 
which  WlU  provide  them  with  a  tool  for  in- 
ternational blackmail.  Is  there  anyone,  in- 
cluding the  "mature"  minded  men  of  the 
Times,  who  believes  the  communist*  will  hes- 
itate to  UBS  that  tool?  Win  Mr.  Johnson's 
"bridges"  provide  us  with  an  escape  route 
from  slavery? 

To  auggest  to  a  Jaded  world  that  free  na- 
tions  Immediately  launch  a  vigorous  psycho- 
logical attack  on  all  communist -con  trolled 
regimes,  exposing  their  many  Ideological, 
political  and  economic  weakneesee.  would  be 
to  risk  ridicule  from  the  shallow -minded. 
Such  suggestions  have  been  made  several 
times  m  yeara  gone  past  and  they  have  been 
treated  with  contempt. 

May  Qod  help  the  DnltNl  States  as  It  seems 
obvious  we  win  not  help  ourselves 
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HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIF  RESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1967 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  man's  cloee 
dependence  on  bread  In  some  form  tor 
his  existence  Ifi  related  In  a  most  Inter- 
esting article  appearing  In  the  March 
1907  issue  of  the  Great  Plainsman,  a  pub- 
lication of  Oreat  Plains  Wheat.  Inc. 

The  article,  "Man's  History  Tied  to 
Bread."  by  Dr.  P.  F.  Pelshenke.  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Cereal  Research  at 
Detmold,  Germany,  was  delivered  as  an 
address  by  him  to  the  Ajierlcan  Associa- 
tion of  Cereal  Chemists.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing historical  account  beginning  with 
prehistoric  times  of  the  various  ways 
grains  have  been  used  In  breadmaJclng, 
and  the  role  bread  has  played  In  the  lives 
of  men  and  clvlUzatlons. 

I  submit  the  article  as  suggested  read- 
ing at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Man's   Hiin-ORT    Tm   to    Brrad 
(By  Dr.  P.  P  Pelshenke) 

The  story  of  bread  Is  the  story  of  our 
civilization.  The  introduction  of  grain-grow- 
ing and  bread-eating  in  prehistoric  times, 
the  evolution  from  hunter  to  farmer — this 
was  one  of  the  significant  evei^  In  human 
history.  A  single  nomad  needs  eight  square 
miles  to  support  himself:  the  same  area  un- 
der cultivation  aupports  fl.OOO. 

In  the  last  AO  years,  archeologlsts  have 
provided  us  with  some  Information  on  the 
history  of  bread.  The  traces  of  man  as  a 
hunter  period  (400.000  to  8000  B.C.),  the 
oiUy  documents  or  Instruments  that  have 
been  found  are  some  balls  used  at  the  end 
of  the  period  for  crushing  grains  of  wild 
cereals. 

In  the  mesoUthIc  period  (6000  to  4000 
B.C.).  bunting  and  Oshlng  and  collecting 
wild  plant*  still  made  up  the  common  living 
of  man.  But  about  SOOO  B.C..  cultivation  of 
cereals  was  introduced  In  Babylonia  and  In 
China.  An  enmier  wheat  was  grown  also  in 
Egypt  about  4000  B  C. 

In  the  period  4000  to  800  B.C.,  called  the 
neoUthlc.  we  can  speak  of  a  revolution  as 
far  as  nutrition  of  mankind  Is  concerned. 
In  this  period,  farming,  growing  of  plants 
and  animal  breeding  were  Introduced.  About 
4000  to  3000  B.C-,  emmer  seems  to  have 
spread  from  Asia  through  Egypt  to  Europe. 
It  Is  remarkable  that  3600  years  before  Christ 
emmer  and  barley  were  known  In  Sweden.  It 


has  been  discovered  that  a  vulgar*  wheat  wa* 
known  in  Europe. 

Tha  Orai  use  of  cereals  must  have  been  la 
the  form  of  roasted  kernels.  Later  on,  they 
were  crushed  and  used  s*  a  porridge.  Many 
kinds  ot  mills  were  in  use  In  the  neoUthlc 
period.  Whoever  first  roasted  the  grains  Im- 
proved their  palatablllty  oonslderably  Later 
on  aeeds  were  cnuhed  between  itonee  and 
•oaked  in  water,  heated  and  dried  to  make 
porridge. 

The  original  mUUng  operations  consisted 
of  crushing  the  grain  with  round  stones 
against  flat  stones,  and  In  the  beginning 
women  did  all  the  milling  of  grain  while 
the  men  himted  wild  animals.  The  next  In- 
vention was  the  saddle  atone — a  hallowed 
stone  with  another  long  round  stone  that 
was  moved  back  and  forth  In  the  hallow, 
creating  a  shearing  action. 

BAKXNO  DiacovKacn 

But  the  neoUthlc  period  was  a  reroluUon- 
ary  one  not  only  because  of  the  cultivation 
of  some  cereals,  but  because  of  an  important 
Invention — baJdng  of  flat  bread.  According 
to  modem  research  in  archeology,  the  dis- 
covery of  baking  wa*  accidental  and  must 
have  taken  place  in  several  part*  of  the  world 
at  the  aame  time.  Plat  bread  from  the  neo- 
lithic period  ha*  t>een  found  In  Poland.  Egypt 
and  Middle  Europe,  mainly  in  lake  dwelUngs. 

Plrst,  \infermented  dough  was  baked  and 
the  new  baked  product  was  more  pleasing  and 
palatable  than  porridge.  Besides,  bread  could 
be  atored  for  long  periods.  Blloa  for  storage 
of  cereals  were  being  used  in  Egypt  about 
3000  B  C.  and  in  China  about  2200  B  C. 

At  the  end  of  the  neolithic  period,  flat  un- 
leavened bread  was  made  over  wide  areas  of 
the  world.  But  at  this  time  <about  1800  B.C.) 
another  most  remarkable  Introduction  ap- 
peared: fermented  dough.  PermentaUon  Im- 
proved not  only  the  taste  and  aroma  of  the 
bread,  but  also  its  digesUbllliy.  WhUe  at  the 
end  of  the  neolithic  period  barely  flour  was 
used  mostly,  soon  wheat  wa*  found  to  be 
more  palatable  because  it  formed  a  better- 
leavened,  airy,  Ugfat  loaf.  Of  course,  fermen- 
tation also  was  Invented  by  chance,  but 
partly  by  experience. 

It  was  first  thought  that  leavened  bread 
WHS  first  made  in  the  Nile  Valley  in  Egypt 
In  the  Pharaonlc  time.  But  now.  evidence  of 
leavened  bread  at  the  same  period  has  been 
found  In  different  places.  Therefore,  cereals 
were  cultivated  and  used  for  porridge  and 
unleavened  flat  bread  In  dlfTereot  clvilleed 
areas  about  1800  B.C.  It  was  thought  also 
that  the  knowledge  of  breadmaklng  was  car- 
ried from  Egypt  to  the  Medlterraean  world 
by  the  Hebrews,  who  learned  the  art  during 
their  enslavement.  Phoemclan  merchants 
also  knew  the  art  and  brought  It  to  Greece, 
and  the  Qreeks  Introduced  It  to  the  Romsn 
Empire.  The  Romans  carried  breadmsklng 
wherever  they  went  In  Europe. 

With  grain  and  bread,  man  provided  him- 
self with  a  food  that  does  not  q>oll  quickly, 
that  can  be  stored  (or  a  long  time,  and  that 
can  be  prepared  In  many  appetizing  and 
tasty  ways.  It  Is  rich  In  nutritional  and 
energy-giving  elements,  available  in  a  har- 
monious balance  that  Is  hardly  to  be  foimd 
In  any  other  food.  In  spite  of  this,  It  is  stlU. 
as  It  ha*   been,  the  cheapest  of   all   foods. 

Modem  nun  is  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
greatet  importance  to  the  great  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  the  past  few  decades  and 
our  most  recent  generation*,  but  the  precon- 
dition for  all  the  pioneering  development*  of 
human  Intelligence  was  the  development  of 
bread.  The  cultivation  of  grain  and  the  bak- 
ing of  bread  initiated  agriculture  and  caused 
farms,  villages,  and  towns  to  grow,  and  thus 
started  the  cultural  and  economic  rise  ol 
man.  No  tilgh  civilization  was  developed  any- 
where In  the  world  without  grain  and  bread. 

The  period  after  the  Stone  Age  Is  called 
the  Bronee  Age.  dating  from  1800  to  900 
B.C.  WhUe  In  the  neoUthlc  period  cereals  were 
cultivated  more  and  more — and  this  waa  also 
true  to  the  baking  of  flat  and  leavened  bread 


in  the  BroKuw  Age— a  great  part  of  the  grains 
were  still  used  in  tite  form  at  porridge.  From 
1400  to  IfiOO  B.C. — the  most  guttering 
«poch  oi  SgypUan  history — many  varietdce  of 
breads  are  found  in  tccnbs.  In  the  museums 
of  Oalro  there  are  many  t>read  samples  show- 
ing the  extremely  high  culture  In  breadmak- 
Ing  which  had  been  developed  at  the  time — 
about  200  to  300  varieties  of  breada  and  rolls. 
These  were  decorated  in  a  akUlTuI  and  arustlc 
way.  Even  very  modern  treatment  of  dough 
wa*  already  known,  like  the  procedure  In 
baking  Vienna  horns  where  the  dough  ball 
Is  flattened  and  then  roUed  and  formed  like 
a  halfmooo. 

BRZWEar  TTAST  nssn 

In  the  time  of  the  New  Kingdom,  l&OO  to 
1000  B.C..  brewery  yeast  waa  uaed  in  Egypt 
instead  of  sour.  During  the  rule  of  Ramcttes. 
large  bak^les  were  Installed,  and  we  can 
even  talk  of  a  baking  mdustry  in  the  Phara- 
onlc  time.  In  the  same  period,  many  bread 
varieties  and  rolls  were  made  in  Europe  slso. 
varieties  with  fine  decorations  and  beautiful 
ornaments.  Breed  and  rolls  repersentlng  fig- 
ures such  as  animals  were  devolpcd  and  used 
Instead  of  real  animal*  as  sacrlflclal  offerings 
to  the  god*. 

The  two  other  remarkable  InvenUons  in 
the  Bronze  Age  were  the  culUvatlon  of  rye 
and  the  Invention  of  the  quern  or  small  hsnd 
null.  Because  of  the  climate,  rye  became  an 
Important  bread  grain  In  western,  northern 
and  middle  Europe  up  to  the  ncenc  cen- 
turies when  It  was  replaced  by  wheat. 

Mankind  Is  indebted  to  the  Romans  for 
the  development  of  the  oonloal  quern  which 
U  still  used  for  hand-milling  in  many  regions 
of  the  world.  The  quern  ot  the  Bronze  Age 
wa*  an  Inverted  stone  cone  over  which  an- 
other stone  cone  was  placed,  the  upper  cone 
was  turned  by  hand  or  by  animal  labor  to 
grind  the  grain,  and  bad  a  built-in  hopF>er— 
the  first  seU-feeder. 

In  the  next  period,  the  Iron  Age.  (800  B.C 
to  A.D.  1),  bread,  especially  sour  bread  in 
flat  form,  was  eaten  mostly  in  Europe  and 
became  the  main  foodstuff  of  the  European 
In  tbe  Iron  Age  also,  the  first  sieves  were 
used.  At  the  aame  time,  several  grades  of 
Bour  came  on  the  market  In  Oreece  and 
Rome.  Pram  this  period,  in  Oreek  history 
also,  the  splendid  and  marvelous  harveet 
festival  ot  Eleusis  with  the  offering*  to 
Demeter  the  Ooddess  of  cereals,  must  t>e 
menUoned. 

An  InscripUon  on  the  tomb  of  the  masier 
h&ker  Eurysaces  informs  us  about  iMkery 
technology  of  the  Roman  time.  Eurysacee 
bad  a  mixing  machine  In  his  bakery.  The 
tomb  Itself  demonstrates  not  only  the  wealth 
of  bread  factors  In  ancient  Rome,  but  also 
their  size.  We  know  of  the  mlUlng  and  baking 
process  lu  the  Pharaonic  time  in  Egypt  from 
paintings  and  reliefs  in  the  tombs;  the  ex- 
cavations of  Pompeii  demonstrate  all  details 
of  mlUing  and  baking  In  the  Ronuw  period 

The  different  bread  varieUee.  roUs  and  the 
confecUonery  which  were  known  In  the  Iron 
Age  of  Europe  again  give  evidence  of  the  high 
bread  culture  of  the  Bronze  Age  for  Euro- 
pean countries.  Prom  the  Iron  Age  also  were 
the  first  samples  of  Durum  wheat  found  in 

B«ypt. 

Hnxn4G  rvoLvcs 

The  first  thousand  yeara  after  Christ  hRve 
given  a  apedkl  evolution  to  mUUng.  The 
quern  evolved  Into  the  millstone,  first  driven 
by  animals  and  later  by  water  and  wind.  A 
new  impact  to  the  art  of  breadmoking  was 
Initiated  by  the  monasteries.  The  monastery 
of  St.  Qaiien  in  Switzerland  was  particularly 
adept  at  fine  brvadmaklng  at  the  time  of 
Abbot  Ekkehard,  AJ>.  9B0  to  1000.  At  the 
aame  time,  home  baking  and  mllUng  were 
being  replaced  by  commercial  mills  and  bak- 
eries. 

"nie  last  tJtiouaand  years  in  the  history  of 
bread  can  be  recorded  very  briefly.  After 
Smeatons  had  first  used  Watt's  Invention  of 
steam  power  In  1760  and  established  with  this 
the   first  so-called  steam  mill  In   England. 
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tbB  Amertc&n  OUtct  Etu^*  BurprU^  tli* 
vorld  wltlx  AD  UiT«naoa  wtUcb  wa«  rvrola- 
UozuvT  tn  in»ay  aaniea.  In  17SS,  b*  ooo- 
fttructed  th*  fint  *tttom»ttc  oommerctel  mill 
by  iQUndtidiic  tb»  •l«rator  mud  worni. 

There  vka  uiotAer  T«ry  ranarkAbU  vrent 
In  breftdm&Uiii  In  1M9:  the  enflneer  iC»ut- 
ner  in  VtennA  pnaenbed  to  coAnUnd  tba 
method  for  the  production  of  beJtery  yeMt. 
Up  to  thAt  tune  onJjr  eour  or  brewery  yeast 
hAd  been  uwd  for  leavening  doughe.  Thla 
new  bakery  ycaat  vaa  the  (toOnlte  itep  to 
bring  the  very  irregular  proce—  oT  dough 
ferment&tlon  under  cootrol  and  to  produce 
bread  of  higher  volume. 

Even  though  bread  la  not  a  new  food.  It 
remalni  one  of  our  most  importAnt  M>uic«a 
o(  Tltal  nutrients. 


TU  Km  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

Of  WIST  Tmmru 
m  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPBISENTATIVES 

Thurtdaw,  Maw  4.  1967 
B£r.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare  to 
extend  my  remaxka  In  the  R«co«d.  I  In- 
clude last  week**  public  service  television 
and  rBdlo  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  Is  Loyalty  Day. 
Tbe  report  follaws: 

Tbls  Is  Jtm,  Kee,  bringing  you  tb«  Ke« 
Report 

The  Veterans  of  Forelpn  Wart  are  engaged 
In  a  ooounendablo  campaign  to  have  the  ttnrt 
day  cd  Uay  deelgoAted  as  Loyalty  Ctay  with 
patriotic  exardees  to  mark  the  oocaalon. 
K^dtk  year,  thanks  to  the  VJ.W.,  a  growing 
niunber  of  oocnmunlUes  are  observing  Loy* 
alty  Day  with  parades  and  other  appropriate 
cemnonlea. 

Msy  Day  Is  an  Ideal  time  for  the  dtlsens 
or  ths  United  States  to  renew  their  faith  In 
ths  worth  of  deaiocraUc  Institutions.  For 
many  yesjs.  this  day  was  »et  aside  in  Europs 
as  a  special  day  to  honor  working  men  and 
women.  This  la  rtmlUr  to  our  own  Labor  Day. 
"ITien,  the  Ootnmunlsts.  under  the  direction 
of  Moscow,  took  over  the  European  May  Day 
for  their  own  purposes. 

That  action  was  one  of  the  great  Ironies  of 
hlstofy  because  no  government  hss  ever  on- 
elaved  as  m&ny  defenseless  workers  ss  tbe 
Soviet  re«lme  tn  MoMxyw.  Onoe  again  thU 
year,  tbe  streets  of  Mosoow  will  resound  on 
May  Orst  to  the  nimble  of  tanks  and  missiles 
ss  the  Soviet  government  tries  to  impress  the 
world  with  Its  warlike  might.  There  will  be 
many  sections  to  the  p&rsde.  But  no  march- 
ing division  of  free  workers  because  there 
a»  no  free  workers  tn  the  Soviet  Empire. 

I  believe  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  sxs 
right  In  proposing  that  we  should  recapture 
May  Day  and  employ  It  as  »  symbol<of  patrl- 
otlo  devotion  to  our  country.  The  V  J.W.  sug- 
gests that  the  motto  for  Loyalty  Day  should 
be  "down  with  Communism  and  up  with 
Americanism- " 

This  slogan  Is  timely  because  this  year 
again  young  Amerlcajis  are  fighting  against 
Communistic  tyranny  on  the  battlefields  of 
Asia. 

ThU  far-off  war  has  caused  a  bitter  divi- 
sion am^^^g  our  people  here  at  bome.  But 
let  me  assure  you  there  Is  no  division  among 
young  Americans  who  are  fighting  thU  war 
In  Vlatnam. 

Almost  every  Imus  of  tbe  Congresslonil 
Record  contains  s  letter  from  a  young  soldier 
m  Vietnam  telling  rtactly  why  thU  War  is 
jijst  one  more  chapter  In  ths  old  struggle  of 
freedom  against  despotism.  Tbe  dally  press 
Is  likewise  prinung  many  of  these  letters. 
The  soldiers  In  Vietnam  declare  that  they 
are  fighting  for  freedom  and  democracy  and 


tbay  at*  glad  for  th«  f^***^*  to  do  It.  Their 
attltud*  !■  an  Ixu^ilrmtloa  for  our  entire 
country. 

It  Is  hard  to  put  In  words  Just  whAt  fres- 
docn  TT^t**  But  a  recent  news  Item  de- 
scribed whAt  happens  tn  a  land  where  there 
la  no  freedocn. 

A  careful  survey  <rf  Badlo  Prss  Europe  dis- 
closed that  than  ars  aaarly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  World  War  IX  prisoners  who  are  stlU 
being  held  captive  In  Soviet  Russia.  They 
are  In  (act  slAve  laborers.  I  would  like  to 
remind  soms  of  our  young  listeners  that 
the*e  men  have  besn  enslaved  alnoe  before 
they  were  bom. 

Why  dont  the  young  people  of  HusaU 
speak  up  and  demand  that  their  government 
free  these  unXortunste  men?  Because  these 
young  people  of  Russia  do  not  know  that 
they  exist.  There  are  no  free  newspapers  in 
Russia — every  one  is  censored  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Then  ara  no  free  pubUo  balls 
where  young  people  c»n  meet  to  express  their 
views — no  free  churches  and  no  free  achoola 
The  government  oootrols  all. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  deserve  our 
heartfelt  gr»tltiide  for  marking  May  one  as 
Loyalty  Day. 


Cost-Price  S^ecae  aad  tkc  Aatencaa 


EXTBNSICH*  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  MiviacaoT* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  t9S7 
Mr.  ZWACH.  »lr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Kenneth  Engelson.  of  Qrove  City,  Minn. 
The  Engelaons  are  fanners  In  Medcer 
County,  and  have  made  a  substantial 
Investment  In  laying  hens.  Now,  because 
of  low  egg  prices,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  realize  a  fair  return  on  their  business. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reprlntin^c  their  let- 
ter tn  the  ConcHEssioNAL  Ricord,  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  may  get  some 
Idea  of  the  plight  that  our  rural  areas 
are  facing: 

Dssa  Sni;  Hear  the  cry  of  another  abused 
midwest  tanner  who  listened  to  the  govern- 
ment reports  stating  that  our  populaUon  Is 
Increasing  rapidly  and  of  the  need  for  more 
farm  o«nmodlUea  to  feed  the  world  t  I  guess 
thsM  reporU  did  not  state  that  we  would 
be  buylDg  farm  coounodlUes  from  foreign 
countries  and  flooding  the  mnrkets.  It's  hard 
to  believe  that  we  need  farm  food  products 
when  we  are  subjected  to  depression  prices 
for  them  when  we  sell  them.  I  am  referring 
to  Grade  A  eggs  which  we  are  producing  and 
receiving  depression  prtcee  lor  with  the  price 
of  iajrtng  house  oonfltruction  and  feed  prices 
at  a  level  which  nets  nothing  for  our  tabor 
and  Investment.  We  definiuly  need  more 
than  2&4  a  docen  to  break  even.  At  this 
pries  we  are  not  able  to  take  anything  out 
of  the  business  for  eight  hours  of  labor  a 
day.  seven  days  a  week  because  we  fear  we 
wlU  not  be  able  to  pay  our  obligations.  The 
farm  situation  Is  frightening. 

The  story  of  our  situation  Is  this — Mr.  En- 
gelson doesn't  have  a  high  school  education 
so  consequently  has  to  work  for  SIAO  per 
hour,  which,  when  aU  deductions  ore  taken 
out,  doesn't  net  a  family  a  bare  ezlsteDce.  So 
we  decided  to  go  Into  a  business  of  our  own. 
Having  lived  on  a  farm  all  our  lives  we  de- 
cided we  bsd  better  stay  with  something  we 
know  a  little  about  so  decided  to  put  up  a 
caged  laying  house  for  10.000  laying  hens. 
We  mortgaged  our  farm  to  the  maslmum 
plus  receiving  a  loan  from  a  local  bank  to 
erect  this  building.  We  used  a  L^nd  O'lAkes 


building  plan  and  are  m&rkstlng  the  egi» 
through  LAnd  O'lAkes.  Ths  birds  were  put  in 
ths  cages  September  36.  1D6Q.  The  ooet  of 
the  building  was  MO.OOO  plus  ths  price  of  the 
birds  which  was  917.000  (they  have  to  be  re- 
placed every  14  months  with  new  stock).  We 
incurred  a  fewl  biU  of  roug5(ly  sa.OOO  before 
ws  started  receiving  any  Income  from  these 
pullets.  By  the  time  our  production  got  to 
the  point  where  we  could  have  reoJlxed  any 
profit  over  feed  cc^ts  and  debt  reduction  costs 
t  Jan.  1 ) .  the  price  dropped  to  32i  for  Orade  A 
large  and  has  Improved  very  little  since.  Mrs. 
Engelson  works  full  time  out  of  the  home 
9,r\t\  Mr.  Engelson  has  a  part  time  Job — 6  hrs. 
a  day,  five  days  a  week,  plus  spending  8  hours 
a  day  caring  for  the  poultry  bouse.  We  have 
nothing  lelt  to  take  out  at  the  business  when 
our  obligations  are  met. 

According  to  reports,  there  are  no  eggs  in 
storage.  Is  It  the  Import  of  eggs  which  wrecks 
the  market?  Or  what  Is  the  reason  for  these 
depreeslon  prices  In  s  supposedly  booming 
United  States  economy? 

How  long  Is  the  farmer  going  to  continue 
to  be  a  whipping  victim  for  buslnessT  We 
don't  expect  the  poultry  fanners  wlU  orga- 
nt«»  in  an  egg  dumping  oampaign  such  as 
the  dairy  farmers  ore  carrying  on  right  at 
this  moment,  but  we  would  like  to  alert  you 
to  what  we  are  the  vlotlms  of. 

As  s  result  of  the  milk  dumping  action. 
Oovemor  LaVander  has  asked  the  Agrtcul- 
tur*  Department  to  cut  down  Imports  of 
dairy  products.  With  so  much  stress  on  help- 
ing the  people  in  the  low-Income  bracket.  It 
seems  that  the  government  could  Issue  some 
'of  these  surplus  oommodltlss  to  ths  schools 
and  welfare  departments  where  these  nour- 
ishing foods  would  reach  ths  people  who  can- 
not afford  to  buy  ample  supplies  to  feed  their 
families.  Or  cut  down  imports  and  save  our 
farm  economy. 

W«  hope  you  can  aid  us  weary  farmers  who 
ars  trying  to  maks  a  decent  living  tor  our 
families  and  are  being  wrecked  by  a  price 
squeeze. 

Sincerely, 

Ms.  and  Mas.  Kxhnvtb  Enoelsom. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  Nxw  TWMsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  followed 
the  history  of  Jazz  as  It  has  developed  In 
the  United  States  were  saddened  at  the 
news  of  the  untimely  death  of  Henry 
"Red"  Allen.  Many  years  ago,  as  a  yoimg- 
ster.  I  had  the  privilege  of  betng  asso- 
ciated with  Red  Allen,  and  I  have  re- 
mained a  fan  of  his  throughout  the  In- 
tervening years.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  com- 
mentary on  Mr.  Allen  which  appeared  In 
the  May  2  edition  of  the  Hunterdon  Re- 
view, an  excellent  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  my  district: 

Upwasd  swb  Oitwasd 
<By  Fablus) 

SKD    ALJ.EM     AND    JAIX 

The  big  news  last  week  in  the  world  of  Jaax 
was  that  Henry  "Red"  Allen  had  died  in  New 
York  City  after  a  short  illness.  Alens  Jour- 
ney from  New  Orleans  to  the  Big  Apple  bad 
taken  some  sixty  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  an  important  trumpet  player  In  many 
of  the  great  Jaxa  orchestras,  including  those 
ot  Luis  Rusissll  and  nstchcr  Henderson. 


Career  tnui  vnique 

But  at  no  time  tn  bis  c&reer  was  be  de- 
scribed M  "the  greatest"  or  anything  like  it; 
his  career,  unique  in  the  history  of  Jsss,  was 
that  of  perennial  second  banana  in  the  brass 
section.  Tbls  Is  not  speaking  ill  of  tbe  dead. 
None  but  a  superbly  equipped  musician  could 
have  filled  the  role  be  did,  say,  behind  Loiiis 
Armstrong  while  Stachmo  was  taking  all  of 
great  solos.  And  there  are  doeenn  of  records 
Gtlll  around  that  testify  that  Allen  was  a  su- 
preme soloist  in  his  own  right. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Allen  was  enjoy- 
ing a  kind  of  resurrection  thanks  to  a  New 
Yorker  article  by  Whitney  Balliett.  BalUett 
was  freshly  returned  from  one  of  those  West 
Coast  ]azz  festivals  that  was  strongly  at- 
tended by  tbe  current  wave  of  stars.  In  retro- 
spect, he  was  strongly  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  work  he  heard  there  was 
by  the  aged  and  presumably  outmoded  Red 
Allen.  This  inspired  him  to  look  up  Allen 
back  in  New  York  for  sn  Interview-  At  once 
the  trumpery  stock  started  to  rise,  and  he 
l>egan  to  find  fuU  time  bilUngs  agsln. 
Devoted  family  man 

Red  Alien  wss  the  kind  of  man  who  rarely 
oomee  to  mind  when  one  thinks  of  the  typi- 
cal ]a^  performer.  A  devoted  family  man.  be 
Uved  simply — enjoyed  his  New  York  apnrt- 
ment  and  wife's  cooking  and  the  friendship 
of  his  neighbors.  Early  In  his  career,  he  mu«t 
have  seen  what  the  J&ezman's  life  oould  t>e 
if  he  allowed  it  free  rein  He  must  have  seen 
that  the  steady  pay  check  of  the  side  man 
wss  preferrable  to  the  up-and-down  fortune 
of  the  man  out  front. 

The  nearest  he  ever  got  to  leading  his  own 
orchestra  was  for  pick-up  recording  dates, 
for  which  the  pay  was  good  even  if  the  music. 
oompaxed  to  thoee  records  msde  under  tbe 
namM  of  Lionel  Hampton  and  Teddy  V/llson 
and  Blllie  Holiday,  was  not. 

Because  he  never  electrified  his  audiences 
with  a  breathtaking  original  Ja£K  style,  Allen 
bad  no  imitators  and  be  was  not  plagued 
wltfa  the  necessity  so  often  felt  by  Jazzmen 
to  outdo  any  jH'evlous  eJort,  In  bis  grMitest 
days,  with  Fletcher  Henderson's  Orchestra, 
he  played  all  the  trumpet  solos  for  tlie  band 
between  the  regimes  of  Louis  Armstrong  and 
Boy  Eldrldge-  Many  people  consider  this  era 
to  be  the  greatest  in  Henderson's  long  his- 
tory, which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  It  was 
the  greatest  in  Jazz's  big  band  history.  But, 
here  again.  Allen  wns  somewhat  dwarfed  by 
the  other  big  soloists  of  tibe  orchestra,  among 
wbom  were  Coleman  Hawkins  on  tenor  sax 
and  Jinunle  Harrison  on  trombone. 

For  ail  that,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  to  Henderson  tn  keeping  to- 
gether a  highly  tempermental  bunch  of  stars 
in  a  very  hectic  moment  of  music.  He  was 
totally  devoid  of  any  wish  for  personal  ag- 
grandizement. Everybody's  friend,  clean  liv- 
ing, extremely  capable  in  his  music,  be  was 
dependable  In  a  field  that  Is  notable  for  the 
lack  of  dependability  of  many  of  Its  per- 
formers. 

Jazzmen  and  tragedy 

The  summary  of  his  career  as  a  man  snd  s 
musician  might  best  be  msde  In  light  of  a 
section  about  Jas£  in  a  recent  book  by  Colin 
Wilson  entlUed  "Chords  and  Discords."  Like 
many  modern  writers.  Wilson  has  a  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  extemporaneous  expres- 
sion of  Jazz,  where  rc-«Tlilng  and  editing  sre 
impossible.  He  ha«  given  the  curious  sbillty 
of  Jaw  to  fasolnstc  a  thoughtful  analysis. 
and  concludes  that  much  ot  the  fascination 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
great  Jazzmen  live,  or  lived,  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  tragedy. 

Many  of  them  did  not  live  through  their 
twenties,  and  the  list  of  those  who  died 
tragically  include  such  names  as  Belder- 
becke,  BcoBie  Smith,  Stan  Haaselgard,  Joe 
Smith,  Pine  Top  Smith,  Billy  Holiday,  Bunny 
Berigan.  Frank  Teschmaker,  and  Rod  Cless. 
not  to  mention  Bud  Powell  and  Charlie 
Parker. 


Like  moths  to  a  Oame,  these  grest 
muslciaiu  were  drawn  by  something  which 
their  own  gossamer  art  oould  not  provide. 
It  was  Red  Allen's  good  fortune  to  never  be 
ridden  by  such  a  demon.  He  was  able  to  q>11t 
bis  great  talent  Into  artistic  statement  and 
regular  performance.  Somewhere  between 
the  two  Is  where  his  importance  lies.  He  did 
not  affect  the  course  of  Jszz  as  such,  but  Jasa 
Itself  Is  far  ths  t>ctter  for  his  having  come 
Its  way. 


Sas  Lois  ObUpa  Coanty  Telefraai- 
Tra)a>c  Backs  H.R.  2382 


EXTENSION  OF  REItfARKS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WXSCOKSXN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1967 

Mr.  ZABtOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  gratified  by  the  reception  given  by 
the  press  and  public  to  my  bill,  H  Jl.  2382, 
which  would  help  curb  the  traffic  tn  mall 
order  smut  by  providing  for  the  record- 
ing of  malllns  list  transactions. 

Among  the  newspapers  which  have 
supported  this  proposal  editorially  is  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Oallf.,  Tele- 
gram-Tribtine.  It  Joins  with  such  pres- 
tigious papers  as  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  which  have  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal. 

At  this  point,  I  Insert  the  Telegram- 
Tribune  editorial  and  urge  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  H: 

How  Ton  Qar  Junk  Mao. 

Are  you  ever  mystified  bow  you  happened 
to  get  on  eo  many  mailing  lists  for  so  much 
Junk  mall?  You're  not  alone. 

The  answer  is  simple.  A  booming  business 
consists  of  selling  mailing  lists — and  tbe  gov- 
vprnment  of  every  state  is  a  part  of  It. 

If  you  are  a  newlywed,  your  name  and 
address  are  worth  1.3&  oenta  to  someone  who 
wants  to  send  you  s  circular.  If  you're  a 
wealthy  widow,  your  nsme  and  address  are 
worth  4  cents.  Breeders  of  pedigreed  swine 
go  for  6.7  cents  in  the  mailing- list  business. 

The  post  office  and  Civil  Service  commit- 
tees of  both  bousea  of  Congress  sre  looking 
into  federal  regulations  of  the  mailing  list 
business,  which  Is  the  backbone  ot  the  ^.4 
biUlon  direct  mail  Indiistry  whlob  in  turn 
fills  your  msUboz  with  stuff. 

It's  a  good  thing  for  Congress  to  look  Into. 
In  the  fint  place,  third  class  mail  oontrlbutee 
mightily  to  the  postal  deficit,  which  seems  to 
get  worse  instead  of  better,  and  to  the  break- 
down In  the  postal  system  which  is  right 
around  the  comer.  In  the  second  place, 
mailing  lists  are  used  heavily  by  smut  ped- 
dlers. Regulation  of  the  buslnes  of  buying 
and  selling  lists  of  names  might  be  a  "con- 
stitutionally feasible  and  relatively  burden- 
less  method"  of  curbing  the  sale  of  por- 
nography through  the  mall,  according  to  Rep. 
Clement  J.  Zablockl  (D-Wls.) 

Rep.  Zablockl  would  require  that  records 
be  furnished  the  Post  OCBce  Department  of 
everyone  who  bought  or  rented  a  mailing 
list.  Tbe  list  users  would  be  required  to 
show  what  they  sent  out.  List  brokers,  who 
bring  together  the  owners  and  the  adver- 
tisers, would  have  to  register  with  postal 
authorities. 

Any  such  regulation  will  be  fought,  you 
may  be  sure,  by  ths  people  who  sell  maUlng 
lists  and  same  of  the  people  who  use  them. 
It's  big  businees.  Selling  mailing  lists  U  esti- 
mated to  reap  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  there  are  four  or  five  thoujuind 


Arms  which  own  mailing  Usti  and  rent  or 
sell  them  to  10,000  other  firms. 

The  irony  of  It  aU  is  that  one  basic  list  is 
suplled  by  state  governments  themselves. 
Anyone  with  the  price  can  get  a  list  of 
every  owner  of  an  automobile  In  every  state. 
That  may  be  where  some  of  your  "Junk 
mall"  originates. 

Not  long  ago  a  man  In  Connecticut 
thought  his  state  was  going  a  bit  too  far 
when  It  peddled  his  name  to  a  mailing  list 
broker,  causing  him  to  receive  a  fiood  of  un- 
wanted mail.  So  when  he  moved,  he  refused 
to  tell  the  motor  vehicle  authorlUes  his  new 
address.  He  explained  that  the  state  would 
Eell  his  name  and  thereby  invade  hU  pri- 
vacy. 

He  doesn't  stand  a  chance,  of  course 
State  laws  make  tt  mandatory  to  register 
your  change  of  address.  State  laws  don't 
make  it  mandatory  to  peddle  those  lists  to 
junk  mailers,  do  they?  But  that's  how  It  is 
now.  not  only  in  C-onnceticut  but  also  In  the 
49  other  States. 


Police  ScicBCe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

oar 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAssACHtrsrrrfl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  from  the  Bronx. 
Mr.  ScHXUKH,  has  long  been  deeply  Inter- 
ested In  the  fight  against  crime.  This 
year  he  has  introduced  legislation — H.R. 
5652 — to  establish  a  National  Institute 
for  Criminal  Justice  for  research  Into 
crime  prevention  and  detection. 

Recently,  by  way  of  dramatizing  the 
need  for  a  national  research  institute. 
Mr.  ScBxtm  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  exhibit  entitled 
"Crime  Control:  ALook  Into  the  Future." 
I  was  one  of  several  Members  who  visited 
the  exhibit  and  came  away  impressed, 
not  only  with  the  quality  and  compre- 
henslveness,  but  with  the  need  for  the 
kind  of  research  program  the  gentleman 
has  advocated.  On  April  23  the  Wasliing- 
ton  Post  commented  favorably  on  the 
exhibit  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Police 
Science."  I  Include  the  editorial  in  the 
RicoKo: 

POCKS  BCZDfCS 

If  Congress  seriously  wants  to  help  local* 
police  departments.  It  c&n  support  the  devel- 
opment of  new  technology  to  serve  police- 
men. Engineers  are  capable  of  helping  tbr 
police  In  many  ways,  but  money  has  never 
been  available  for  systematic  research.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  said,  "The 
Federal  Government  should  take  the  Initia- 
tive In  organizing  and  sustaining  a  science 
and  technology  research  and  development 
program."  Congressman  Scheuer  hss  drafted 
a  bill  establishing  s  Federal  institute  of 
oTlmlnol  Justice  thst,  among  its  other  vir- 
tuss.  would  give  leadership  to  the  long  snd 
expensive  process  of  developing  new  equtp- 
ment. 

Mr.  Scheuer  has  invited  a  number  of  man- 
ufacturers to  display  prototype  equipment 
at  the  Raybum  Building,  where  Congressmen 
can  see  tt.  l^ere  are  several  variations  of  the 
nonlethal  gun,  shooting  a  drugged  needle 
Science  can  offer  the  policeman  a  less  dan- 
gerous alternative  to  his  convsntlODsJ  re- 
volver and  blackjack.  It  also  cffers  a  wealth 
of  communications  apparatus  to  make  more 
sSlclent  use  of  limited  manpower. 


A  2208 

Perh»p*  by  now  mow  awmlxTB  of  tlw 
Hou*«  D»3trtot  OommltXM  »"  beglrmlii*  to 
wonder  wheUwr  tliey  c»n  do  nottOn^  mor* 
uAftful  to  »a»l*t  tbe  MelropoUtfcn  Pollc*  ttoan 
fcbualng  PrasldBnt  Johnson  and  paaelnf  un- 
coiutltutloiial.lcgUl*tk>a.  One  answer  Ilea  In 
Mr  Scbeuer'a  exhibit. 
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Tk«  PibBcitT  Seekers  Ai«  Gettiaf  To« 
Macb  PubCdty 


EXTENSICW  OF  REMARECS 


«,r&U»bl«  OD  a  minute's  Bottoa  to  m^  to 
BUnlni  to  baar  wbAt  Adam  cnartan  Pow«U 
iiAd  to  iay,  drlok  in  band,  about  oourt  ard«r« 
and  Judicial  pcooedur*.  

MarcbM  thnxugb  CliloaffO'i  wMt  aid*  wflr« 
beralded  by  tJw  pea—  last  mwnmar  with  com- 
plete tune  tablM.  mapa  at  the  *r«a  to  be  In- 
volved in  the  demonstratlooi  and  almoat  an 
UTKlQC  for  otben  to  go  and  retaliate. 

Unfortunately,  metnbera  of  the  newi  media 
feel  that  tbl*  l«  the  type  of  new*  which  galna 
readers  Id  a  oompetltlve  market.  We  hope 
tbey  will  re-examine  their  purpoae  and  give 
the  public  a  balanced  outloolt  cm  cucb  crit- 
ical matters. 


.The  Government,  then,  would  have  an 
Investment  of  Just  one-half  of  I  percent 
In  the  total  potential  financing  of  the 
program.      

View  FroH  Mooat  Vcnon  AeaSa  m 
Jeepanly — Coacv^unaa  Macbea  Urge* 
Seaate  To  Restore  PiscaUway  Park 
Funds 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSK!  National  Hoaeownership  Fonadatioa 


IK  THK  HpCBB  OP  B«PRB8KNTAT1V«S 

Thvrsday.  May  4.  19€7 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  ^leaker.  It  l5 

Apparent  that  a  small  but  extremely 
well-organized  mlnorttj  of  Negroes  are 
attempting  to  stir  up  the  emotiona  of 
people  throughout  the  oowitry  and  bring 
anarchy  to  the  country  by  fomenting 
racial  violence,  in  omr  cities.  A  very 
thoughtful  commentary  on  the  abnormal 
publicity  given  numerous  agitators  ap- 
peaml  In  the  Thursday,  April  27.  1967, 
Issue  of  the  Harvey  Trtbune,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  WllUama  Press,  aerviftg 
southern  Cook  County,  IlL 

In  view  of  the  unusual  timeliness  and 
penetrating  nature  of  this  editorial,  I 
insert  it  In  the  Raooao.  hoping  that  It 
will  receive  careful  evaluation  by  thoee 
In  the  news  media  who  scan  the  Coh- 

GBXSSIONAI.  Recokd  : 

Th«  pTBi-icmr   snoExaa   Aais  arrrtwo  Too 

Much  Puaucrrr 
Recently,  there  baa  been  Increasing  pub- 
licity glTen  to  the  an^tlca  and  actlona  of  a 
■mall  aegment  of  the  citlsenry  that  can  only 
be  elaaalfled.  aa  "extremlaf ." 

Pac^le  like  Oeorge  Unooln  BockweU. 
Stokely  Carmlch&el,  the  UDnutemen  and 
otben  have  recelred  a  treanendoua  amount 
ot  publicity  for  every  word  spoken,  every 
bn«f  rally,  every  vttrloUc  prese  release  that 
oomea  from  their  puWlclty  corpe 

Various  critics  have  lambasted  them  and 
have  even  gone  so  far  aa  to  say  that  soma* 
thing  must  be  done  to  shut  them  up  .  .  . 
slop  their  appearances  .  .  .  halt  their  publlo 
speaking.  Make  no  mistake,  this  nation  must 
conilnus  to  defend  their  right  to  say.  and 
believe,  what  they  wish.  Aa  a  prominent 
Judge  once  said,  concerning  his  decision  la 
rocb  a  case,  "we  must  always  defend  their 
right  to  be  stupid." 

The  American  news  media,  particularly 
those  of  a  sensational  nature,  must  bear 
much  of  the  blame  for  this  problem.  For 
without  the  great  amount  of  publicity  given 
to  theee  people,  little  would  be  heard  from 
them  and  uttle  mlsaed. 

WlHlam  Haslltt  once  wrote.  "When  a  thing 
cesses  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  ceaaea 
to  be  a  subject  of  Interest."  If  these  groups 
were  ignored,  rather  than  exploited  In  tbe 
front-page  headline  snd  prime-time  telecast. 
much  of  the  "problem"  would  deflate  with 
their  ego.  In  many  cases  the  news  media  goes 
far  beyond  lu  reportorlai  duty  to  »enaatlon- 
allze  subjects  they  think  wUl  win  readers. 

We  saw  a  recent  interview  on  a  local  tele- 
vision station  where  seveeal  learned  newsmen 
asked  Casslus  Clay  tor  hla  opinion  on  such 
things  as  Viet  Nam.  clvU  righU.  equal  op- 
portunity and  the  strategy  of  the  0.  S.  Oov- 
wnment  No  one  aaked  him  about  boxing,  his 
only  real  specialty. 

It  also  seemed  Inoredlble  to  us  that  entlf 
camera  crews  and  taama  oC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPRESENTATIVE3 

ThMTidat,  Mat  4.  1M7 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  Joined  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  BponKiring  a  bUl  that  could 
have  the  effect  of  regenerating  many  de- 
pressed and  depressing  American  neigh- 
borhoods. I  refer  to  the  proposed  Ka- 
tlonal  Homeownershlp  Foundation,  and 
the  great  Impact  Its  Implementation  may 
have  on  restoring  a  fading  fac«  of  the 
great  American  dream. 

I  am  convinced  that  making  home- 
ownership  available  to  all  Americana  la 
the  best  possible  means  of  charging  run- 
down residential  neighborhoods  Into 
healthy  communities.  A  man  who  owns 
his  home  will  surely  have  pride  In  it.  and 
that  pride  will  rub  off  onto  hla  commu- 
nity. 

Creation  of  the  foundation  will  enable 
local  groups  such  as  churcbi  dvlc.  pro- 
fessional, and  labor  organizations  to  of- 
fer a  home  of  his  own  to  the  man  whose 
circumstances  now  force  him  to  rent.  At 
the  same  time,  this  plan  will  upgrade  a 
portion  of  substandard  housing  that  Is 
common  in  our  towns  and  dtles.  The 
Idea  of  a  local,  nonprofit  organization 
acquiring  such  property,  arranging  for 
the  complete  refurbishing  of  It.  and  then 
making  it  available  to  families  with  low 
Incomes  at  attractive  interest  rates 
makes  sense.  Downpaymenta  and 
monthly  mortgage  installments  would  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  many 
.Americans  who  earn  no  more  than  a 
'minimum  wage. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  this  plan 
Is  as  applicable  to  small  towns  as  It  Is  to 
large,  metropolitan  areas,  because  social 
agencies — ^Uke  church,  dvlc  and  labor 
groups — already  exist  who  can  admin- 
ister the  plan. 

In  the  broad  sense,  the  National 
Homeownershlp  Foundation  may  finally 
accomplish  what  many  Federal  pro- 
grams In  the  housing  and  urban  field 
have  set  out  to  do  but  failed. 

It  does  not  ask  for  great  sums  of  Fed- 
eral money,  but  lust  enough  seed  money 
to  take  advantage  of  available  private 
dollar  resources.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  \IT  providing  a  credit-differential 
fund  of  $10  mlllloD  In  Federal  moneys, 
$j  billion  of  prtv»le  money  would  be 
itlmulated  for  us*  under  the  piopoeaL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OP    MAMTLAjro 

IN  THS  HOU3K  OP  BKPBISENTATIVES 

Thuridat.  Mm  4,  l»t7 
Mr.  MACHEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  our 
plans,  efforts,  and  hopes  for  a  model  pilot 
program  in  cooperative  preservation  of 
open  spaces  and  natural  beauty  across 
from  Mount  Vernon  at  Plscataway  Park 
have  been  dealt  a  severe  blow  by  the 
House  ApproT>riatlc«is  Subcommittee  on 
the  Interior  Department.  This  subcom- 
mittee. In  reporting  out  a  $1.3  billion 
Interior  Department  spending  program 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  deleted  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  $2.1  million  to  com- 
pleu  parkland  acquisition  at  Plscataway 
Park.  Since  that  adverse  action,  we  have 
been  strongly  urging  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  restore  the  $2.1 
million  before  we  lose  the  park  com- 
pletely. 

This  park  has  been  authorized  twice, 
by  the  81th  Congress  and  again  by  the 
89th  Congress.  Its  primary  purpose  Is  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  across  from 
Mount  Vernon  In  much  the  same  scenic 
state  as  when  George  Washington  ad- 
mired It.  TO  achieve  this,  the  Congress 
called  for  a  park  of  about  1.100  acres. 
SO  percent  purchased  by  tlje  National 
Park  Service  and  50  percent  donated  by 
nonprofit  foundations.  It  would  have  an 
adlaoent  scenic  reservation  of  2.600  acres, 
all  protected  by  donations  of  scenic  ease- 
ments from  private  landowners. 

Thus  far.  as  I  pointed  out  In  a  state- 
ment on  the  House  floor  April  2«.  private 
landowiiers  have  been  extremely  coop- 
erative, as  have  the  nonprofit  founda- 
tions. A  total  of  151  acres  have  been 
donated  by  the  Accokeek  Foundation.  85 
acres  are  committed  for  donation  by  the 
Alice  L.  li.  Ferguson  Foundation,  along 
with  220  acres  more  by  the  Accokeek 
Foundation.  In  the  scenic  reservation 
area.  168  private  landowners  have  do- 
nated scenic  easements  protecting  1.196 
acres.  All  of  thla  Is  voluntary.  But  in 
order  to  complete  the  pUot  program  we 
must  have  the  Government  purchase  Its 
share  of  521  acres  and  we  desperately 
need  the  J2.7  million  to  do  It. 

Plscataway  Park  is  the  only  one  to  my 
knowledge  where  the  Government.  In 
effect,  will  get  a  doUar  back  for  a  doUar 
invested.  The  private  landowners  and 
foundations  will  more  than  match  the 
Federal  share.  Their  total  donations  of 
land  and  scenic  easements  are  valued 
at  $11  million.  The  total  Federal  abars 
Is  $4.1  million.  This  pilot  park  project 
Is  a  bargain  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 


May  4,  1967 
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As  a  Congreasman  and  a  taxpayer  I 
would  not  be  as  Incensed  at  the  api>ro- 
priatlon  committee  deletion  of  the  (3.T 
million  for  the  park  If  the  committee  had 
made  drastic  cuts  In  all  appropriations 
for  economy's  sake.  But  the  whole  bill  la 
actually  $32  million  more .  than  last 
year's  Interior  Department  appropriation 
and  It  Is  false  economy  to  throw  away 
a  park  project  where  so  much  is  being 
donated  by  so  many. 

We  have  a  deadline  to  meet  In  saving 
the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  at  Plscata- 
way Park.  The  151 -acre  tract  from  the 
Accokeek  Foundation  was  donated  on 
August  8,  1962.  It  has  a  5-year  reversion 
clause  to  the  effect  that  If  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  does  not  do  Its  share  in 
parkland  ac<iulsttlon  the  donation  will 
revert  In  S  years,  or  on  August  8.  1967. 
The  scenic  easements  will  also  revert. 
If  citizens  want  to  assist  me  and  every- 
one else  who  Is  dedicated  to  making  a 
success  out  of  this  open-spaces  project 
which  has  so  much  potential.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  Join  me  In  urging  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
restore  the  $2.7  million  for  Plscataway 
Park.  If  you  have  time,  a  short  note  or 
letter  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Room  1235.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.,  would  be 
deeply  appreciated. 


Secretary  Dcu  Rusk  Visili  EnldDc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 


or   aOCTTH   CUtOUM* 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThMTMday.  May  4.  2967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Dean  Rusk  made  the  inaugural  address 
last  Saturday  when  Dr.  Joseph  Wight- 
man  was  infitalled  as  president  of  Ersklne 
College,  at  Due  West,  8.C..  In  my  con- 
gressional district. 

A  magnificent  editorial  with  reference 
to  this  historic  occasion  appeared  in  the 
Greenville  News.  Greenville,  8.C..  on 
May  3.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
academic  community,  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  our  great  country: 
Tks  Qcitt  Camtvb  Also  Neidid 

Tbe  InataUatlon  of  Dr.  Joaepb  Wlghtman 
aa  tbe  ninth  Prealdent  of  Ersklne  College. 
with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Riuk  d^ver- 
Ing  the  main  addresc.  brought  Into  focua  the 
Importance  of  tbe  sniall  college. 

The  setting  la  important.  Criklne  la  a  lib- 
eral arts  school,  supported  by  a  relatively 
small  church.  It  Is  located  In — and  In  fact 
In  almost  aU  there  la  of — a  tiny  town  off 
the  beaten  track  In  the  South  Carolina 
Piedmont. 

There  la  little  on  tbe  Ersklne  eampua,  or  In 
the  town  of  Due  West,  or  In  the  surround- 
ing countryside  to  remind  a  person  of  to- 
day's swirling,  bristling,  changing  world. 
Ttie  population  erploelon,  the  clash  and  clat- 
ter of  agitation,  tbe  rush  of  technological 
change  and  all  the  other  confusing  problems 
of  the  world  are- far  removed  from  this  peace- 
ful scene. 

In  this  place  was  Inatalled  aa  Prealdent 
last  Saturday  a  naan  bom  in  England,  adu- 
cated  In  England  aad  la  tlie  United  StMaa, 


and  wiko  baw  tangbt  tn  botb  eountrtaa. 
Booortag  blzn  waa  a  friend  ot  many  year* 
standing,  a  former  Oeorgla  boy  who  studied 
In  a  snuill  ooHege  and  now  000117408  a 
strategic  poalUoD  In  world  afltairs  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  world's  moat  powerful 
and  free  nation. 

On  this  quiet,  almost  secluded,  non-con- 
traverslsJ  camptis.  the  Secretary  of  State 
found  a  moment  of  State  found  a  moment  of 
respite  from  tbe  press  of  world  affain.  Be 
^  used  that  moment  to  call  again  upon  man- 
'klnd,  particularly  the  young,  to  ponder 
deeply  the  overriding  and  underlying  verltlca 
of  world  conditions. 

The  Secretary's  informal  address  contained 
nothing  new  ot  startling,  but  It  was  none- 
the-leas  important.  It  was  the  age-old  call  to 
search  for  peace  by  uniting  mankind  and 
solving  the  affllctlona  of  the  human  race. 

There  la  great  emphasis  today  upon  sped- 
fica — apeclflc  technological  developments. 
specific  scientific  fields,  specific  systems, 
specific  skllla.  Speolfica  are  Important. 

There  Is  danger,  however,  that  the  world 
can  become  lost  In  a  welter  of  apeclfics,  and 
that  technology  and  science  can  outrun 
broad  and  deep  phUoaophlcal  and  etblcal  de- 
velopment. 

There  remains  a  great  need — and  perhaps 
the  need  Is  greater  today  than  ever  before — 
for  men  and  women  who  concern  themselves 
not  so  much  with  apeciflca  aa  with  the  over- 
all and  the  everlasUng.  and  who  seek  to  sup- 
ply meaning  to  all  the  specific  advances  and 
problems  rushing  upon  the  world. 

Tbe  small  college.  parUcularly  tboac  sltu- 
atad  aa  Ersklne  la.  can  play  a  vital  role  in 
closing  the  gap  between  knowledge  and  iin- 
derstandlng.  The  quiet,  uncluttered,  un- 
ruahed.  peaceful  atmoapbere  la  necessary  to 
develop  the  ablUty  to  think  clearly  In  truly 
broad  terma. 

Tbe  quiet  campus  ia  where  men  and  wom- 
en can  be  taught  to  ponder  the  Imponder- 
ables, as  It  were:  to  grapple  with  the  "wbya" 
inatead  of  merely  the  "hows":  and  to  apply 
pure  reason  as  well  aa  ptire  aclence  to  tbe 
solution  of  problems. 


Polish  Costtitation  Attoivcrsary 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  HEW  jnsET 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  SEPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mav  3,  1967 
Mr.  HOWARD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate your  permission  to  take  these 
few  moments  to  mark  the  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

Through  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  1791.  Poland  was  transformed  Into 
a  modem  state.  The  Constitution  was 
adopted  at  a  critical  time  In  Polish  his- 
tory. In  1772.  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria had  taken  away  large  sections  ot 
Polish  territory.  Facing  possible  anni- 
hilation, all  forces  In  Poland  united  be- 
hind the  new  Constitution  which  was 
greatly  Influenced  by  the  liberal  move- 
ments In  America.  E^igland.  and  France. 
History  has  recorded  the  sad  and  dis- 
mal events  which  have  taken  place  since 
that  date  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  Is  not  mentioned  in 
Poland  today.  It  is,  however,  ob.'ierTed  by 
the  many  Polish  communltiefi  In  tbe  free 
world,  eepeeiaUy  in  tbe  United  States, 
and  I  wlih  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 


tbla  date  to  the  attention  of  in  of  the 
wonderful  i>ecH>le  of  Polish  extraction  In 
order  that  they  ma^  know  this  Important 
boUday  Is  not  forgotten. 


Eqial  Emyhijuieat  Opfwlnilin 

EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WTDLER 

or  jraw  tokx 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  19€7 

Mr.  WYDLE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Kathleen  A.  Carlsson,  a  young  attorney 
at  law  from  my  congressional  district. 
appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
get  testlmtmy  on  the  question  ot  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  women. 
Her  testimony  was  given  on  May  2  dur- 
ing the  course  of  hearings  held  to  discuss 
revision  of  the  guidelines.  Miss  Carlsson's 
testimony  concerned  itself  with  a  most 
interesting  point  regarding  the  question 
of  the  listing  of  job  opportunities  Ln  the 
classified  section  of  newspapers.  I  believe 
it  would  be  helpful  and  useful  to  my 
colleagues  to  have  the  ben&flt  of  Miss 
Carlsson's  testimony,  and  it  follows: 

t  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  separate  listings  In  the  "help  wanted" 
columns  of  newspapers.  I  have  concluded 
that  separate  listings  la  In  violation  of  tbe 
law. 

I  realise  that  the  newpapers  feel  that 
aeparate  listings  are  Justified  as  a  matter 
of  oonvenleoce,  and  are  not  taaJly  dtacrlmtna- 
tory.  Nevertheleas,  I  think  that  if  we  examine 
this  thinking  we  cannot  help  but  find  that 
It  perpetuates  discrimination.  It  categorizes 
particular  Job*  as  male  and  female.  Even  if 
there  were  no  dlfferentlatloa  by  sax  to  begin 
with,  when  a  Job  la  listed  in  tbe  nrwspaper. 
suddenly  It  la  either  a  mala  Job  or  a  female 
Job. 

When  children  go  to  school  they  are  taught 
about  tba  work  acbleveznenta  of  others 
through  the  centuries.  Little  boya  are  taught 
about  tbe  great  and  famous  explorers,  In- 
ventors, Industrtsllsta,  educators,  warrJom. 
cowboys.  Man's  roles  are  wHl  crplored  In  the 
Bcboola  and  a  boy  ia  encouraged  to  form  a 
goal  for  hla  life.  Tbe  girl,  on  the  other  hand. 
la  encouraged  only  to  plan  goala  which  will 
take  ber  through  to  atK)ut  age  25  or  30.  TTien 
What?  Tbe  girl  la  encouraged  to  go  to  acbool. 
work  for  a  few  yeani,  marry,  have  children, 
and  then  at  age  30  her  chUdren  are  in  acbool 
and  Bb«  realiaee  that  bs-  goala  are  flnlabed.* 
Her  husband  stUl  baa  goals  for  tbe  next  40 
years. 

The  reason  for  thia  la  the  dicbotcony  in  our 
Image  of  roles  for  men  and  women.  Anything 
that  perpetuates  this  image  Is  detrimsnUl 
to  the  rights  of  women,  and  ads  that  classify 
Jobs  as  male  or  female  continue  this  Image. 

As  long  aa  women  are  told  by  this  subtle 
medlimi  of  advertlBlng.  what  Jobs  are  abpro- 
t}rlate  for  them,  they  wlU  be  the  victims  of 
dlscrlmtnatlon  in  that  they  vrlll  passively 
accept  the  Image  imposed  on  them.  How 
many  women  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  look 
tbrougb   the   "belp  wanted   male"  column* 

Woeoen  must  be  encouraged  by  every  pos- 
sible mcajia  to  form  their  own  life  goala  un- 
affected b^advertialng  or  other  aources.  Only 
when  tbe  women  Lbemaelves  have  developed 
tba  oonfldence  In  themaelvea,  in  the  Job  mar- 
tot.  wiU  tbey  be  able  to  demand  their  equal 
rlghta.  Th«  prablani.  today  la  not  ao  much  a 
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neg»U»e  one  of  prevmUng  employwm  from 
dUcrtmlniOnf  •«»Jn»t  women.  It  u  »  poB- 
tlve  •mrn»U»«  problem  of  eiicour««ln«  «ve 
ln<u'rt<lu»l  wooi»n  to  UHSt  lUT  rlghU  •!«» 
■eek  the  Job  for  whloU  ebe  U  qualified  nther 
lh»n  eetMe  for  wb»t  U  offered  Her  She  mvu« 
be  eDcour««ed  to  look  mroufh  the  column  of 
"help  winted"  In  the  newep»p<«-  and  decide 
which  )ob  la  appropriate  to  her  aa  an  Indl- 
Tldual  with  Individual  alUlU  rather  than  de- 
cide which  Job  la  •••ultable-  for  a  woman. 

According  to  the  Bqual  Bnployment  Op- 
portunity Act  the  Equal  Bmployment  Oppor- 
tunity Ootnmleuoo  baa  authority  to  engage 
In  promotional  and  educational  actlvUlee  for 
the  purpoMa  at  acquainting  petaona  aubJiKt 
to  the  Act  with  the  objectltea  of  the  Act  and 
the  methoda  by  which  Iheee  obJecUvea  may 
be  achieved. 

A  great  deal  oould  be  dotie  to  help  women 
to  understand  thetr  nghta  and  to  demand 
their  nghta.  and  therefore,  it  U  recom- 
mended that  th»  CommlaeJon  engage  In  a 
campaign  of  education  and  pubudty  di- 
rected at  both  employrta  and  women  who  are 
potential  employeee.  The  Equal  Xmploymant 
Opportunity  Oommljelon  oould  counteract 
the  dlacrtmlnaUoo  eilating  by  foatertng  an 
educaUooal  campaign  which  oould  build  a 
new  Image  of  women  In  employment. 


Vetarau  B*ek  Vctaaw'  Afprutketkip 
AgtUtuc*  Ad 

EXTDI81CWI  or  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  waoomaii 
IH  THE  HOIT8S  OF  BBPRESENTATIVES 

Watftetdat.  Mat  I,  liST 
Mr.  ZABIOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  duriiw 
the  pa«t  fe»  weeks  I  h»ve  on  «eTer«l 
occasions  broiwht  to  the  attention  of 
my  ooUeaguea  the  many  letters  and  state- 
manta  o*  amipart  which  I  have  received 
from  veterana*.  labor  aiul  management 
organintloos  and  aute  oSdala  «ap- 
portlng  H-R.  »M.  the  Veterana' Appren- 
tlceship  Aadatanoe  Act. 

Recently  I  received  two  other  exprea- 
»lon»  of  endorsement  for  thla  propoeal. 
One  haa  come  from  the  American  le- 
gion. Department  o<  Wlaconrin;  the 
other  from  the  Amveta  of  Menomonee 
Falls.  Wis.  Both  were  gratefully  received. 
Because  ot  their  relevancy  to  a  prob- 
lem with  which  the  Congress  must  soon 
concern  ItaeU.  I  am  Inserting  them  Into 
the  Recoid  at  this  point  and  urge  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  them: 
(  SfscxjU.  Laaux-ATrrx  MassAOa 

Taa  AMxaicui  Leciok, 
DsraaTiuMT  or  Wisconsin. 

Aprfl.  i9<7. 
PS.LOW  LBOoNNaias:  The  following  U  a 
quote  from  a  letter  requeetod  o<  Coogreae- 
man  Clement  J.  ZaUocU  reUUve  to  hia  Vet- 
erana-  Apprentloeehlp  Aealatance  Act  (BUI 
HS  33S3)  : 

••This  will  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  icarch  »  In  which  you  ralead 
perUnent  queeUona  with  regard  to  on-the- 
job  and  apprenticeship  training  for  veterans 
under  the  "Cold  War"  OX  BUI. 

"I  appreciate  hearing  from  you  and  am 
happy  to  have  your  queeUona.  Flrat.  neither 
3  9  nor  BR.  308*.  the  veteran*'  beneOU  bill 
which  paaed  the  Bouee  on  Uonday.  oooteln 
provision  for  restoring  vocational  training 
bensaia  under  the  OI  BUI.  8.  1«.  which  Is 
Senator  Tarborough's  bUl.  does  contain  elm- 
Usr  pravlsloDs  lo  my  MU  BJl.  2389.  the  Vet- 


erans' ApprenUceShlp  aMlaHTWW  Aet.  tnt  bsa 
not  a*  yet  been  eooaldarwd  by  tbs  Smate 
Suboommlttae  on  Veterans  ASalls. 

"3.  1«  dlSen  from  my  bin  by  Including 
a)  on-the-faim  tnlning  and  b)  aight  train- 
ing In  Ita  provlsloas  for  benellt*.  My  bUl 
con«me  apprentlceahlp  tralniog  alone.  My 
reason  for  doing  so  waa  In  order  to  simplify 
the  proceM  of  passage  for  what  I  believed  to 
be  of  prime  Importance.  Chairman  Teague 
of  the  House  Veteran*  Affairs  Committee  has 
inrormod  me  that  he  has  asked  tor  depart- 
mental reports  on  the  bill  and  mdlcated  that 
hearlngi  will  be  echeduled  on  lt/| 

Department  Service  officer  Pred  Heinle, 
Department  Adjutant  and  I  have  studied  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  23S3  and  agre<tt»t  Mr. 
Zablockl*  Bill  ahould  receive  our  suVport 
We  had  saked  one  minor  revision  ( Increasing 
allowances! :  this  he  agreed  to  do  In  the 
hearing  You  are  asked  to  contsct  your  Con- 
rressman  on  this  matter  so  that  Vietnam 
Veterans  will  quickly  receive  like  benenu  ss 
did  you  and  I  under  the  WWU  and  Korean 
GJ.  Bill  of  Bights. 

WnjulsM  H.  BMsNtm.. 
Deporfwten*  Commsndrr. 

Amvtts  or  Woaui  W»s  n,  WslTsa 
M"'—  Post  Ko.  &. 
tienomonee  TaiU.  Wit.,  AprU  14.  JM7. 
To-  Rep.  Ci.si«aNT  3.  Z*Bt.oCKl. 
From:    Walter  MUler,   Amvst  Post  No.  5. 
Subject:  BJl.  2383  Veterans'  Apprenticeship 
Assistance  Act. 
RepresenUtlve  C.  J.  ZaSlocki:    As,  Com- 
mander of  Amvet  Post  No.  (  ot  Menomooee 
PalU    Wis,  I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  Post 
No  S  of  Amveu  has  gone  on  record  as  back- 
ing you  in  your  flght  tor  HJt  2383. 

After  a  cloee  look  at  your  bill  and  amend- 
ment ire  have  voted  unanimously  In  favor 
of  the  amendment.  We  feel  each  man  eerv- 
Ing  his  country  la  entiUed  to  proper  train- 
ing tor  clvUan  life,  whether  It  be  a  ooUoge 
degree  or  a  «kUl  In  a  trade  of  his  choice 

We  wish  u>  commend  you  for  jour  efforts 
In  accomplishing  what  you  have  thus  far, 
and  back  you  to  see  It's  passage. 
Yours  In  better  government. 

CUUIBMCS  Dabms, 
Commandeer,  PtMt  No.  S. 
Haslans   MAsmx, 
ild/utsnt.  Port  No.  5. 


GcMral  Matar*  Laateark  AcUeveaeali 
ia  Couectiait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OW  OONNBUIVJin 
m  THE  HOOSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav,  May  i.  19tJ 
Iti.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  In  the  Merlden.  Conn., 
Morning  Record  apUy  expressed  the  sen- 
timents feU  by  many  of  us  whe  we  heard 
of  the  production  of  the  100  mUUonth 
General  Motors  automobile.  I  waa  de- 
lighted to  learn  of  this  landmark  achieve- 
ment by  one  of  the  outstanding  indus- 
trial arms  of  this  country.  It  is  of  Inter- 
est to  note  also,  that  General  Motors 
has  risen  to  a  position  ot  leadership  in 
the  research,  development  and  manu- 
facture of  many  products  outside  of  the 
automotive  field. 

As  the  Morning  Reoord  has  wisely 
pointed  out.  and  as  I  am  well  aware,  the 
oontributloD  of  General  Motors  to  the 
community  of  Merlden  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut  has  not  been  solely  eco- 


nomic— its  employees  have  devoted  many 
hours  to  civic,  cultural,  recreational  and 
social  acUvltlea  within  the  community. 
The  city  of  Merlden.  Its  people,  neigh- 
boring communities,  and  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fine  relationship  which  they  have  es- 
tablished during  the  more  than  50  years 
for  which  they  have  been  assocUtted. 
I  Prom  the  Merlden  (Conn.)  Morning  Record. 
Apr.  M.  1»«71 
OM's  lOO  MnxiONTH 
There  waa  Joy  In  JayneavlUe.  WU..  Friday, 
and  the  eUtlon  was  felt  m  many  other  com- 
munities, including  Merlden.  over  the  pro- 
duction ot  the  100  millionth  vehicle  by  the 
General  Motors  Corp. 

The  car  was  a  1987  Chevrolet  Caprice  cus- 
tom coupe  which  moved  off  the  line  at  the 
Chevrolet-Plsber  Body  sssembly  plant,  to  be 
greeted  by  state,  civic,  and  OM  oOdala  The 
honored  vehicle  looked  nifty  In  lU  Nantucket 
blue  body,  and  It  moved  easUy  on  bearings 
made  In  Merlden  and  Bristol  by  the  New 
Departure  Division  of  General  Motors. 

The  production  ot  100  000,000  motor  ve- 
hicles since  General  Motors  was  Incorporated 
m  September.  1908.  U  an  accomplUhment 
unmatched  by  any  other  manufacturer  m 
any  other  country.  Moreover,  vehicles  art 
only  one  of  General  Motors'  many  producU. 
The  pngldalre  Division,  for  Instance,  tuma 
out  refrigerators,  home  freeiers.  washers, 
dryers,  ranges,  garbage  disposal  unlu.  and 
other  domestic  commodities  OM  products  go 
underaeas  In  submarlnee  snd  aloft  In  satel- 
Utea:  they  serve  the  housewife  on  the  home 
front  and  the  soldier  on  the  battle  front. 

The  sleek  Chevy  which  came  off  the  as- 
sembly line  Prlday  U  an  eiample  ot  OM's 
many  contribution*  to  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  automotive  Industry.  Ever  smce 
lu  beginning.  General  Motors  has  pioneered 
In  many  areas  of  automotive  engineering, 
and  la  stul  doing  so  In  such  diverse  but  re- 
lated Held*  as  battery-powered  .vehicles;  elim- 
ination of  air  poUutlon.  and  Improvements 
In  lubricants,  bearings,  snd  gas  turblns  en- 
gines. 

Over  ihe  years  General  Motors  bss  con- 
tributed subetantlally  to  the  nations  econo- 
my not  only  through  wagee  and  salaries  paid 
to  Its  many  thousands  of  employes,  but  also 
through  the  more  then  38.000  suppliers  of 
goods  and  services  which  GM  requires.  Last 
year  OM  paid  47  oenu  of  each  dollar  received 
to  Its  suppliers  for  a  toUl  vslus  of  *a,6a&,- 
ooo.ooo. 

The  completion  of  the  100  millionth  ve- 
hicle U  an  occasion  for  saluting  Oensral 
Motors  for  Ita  many  accomplishments,  tech- 
nical and  social,  for  Its  clvlc-mlndedness, 
and  for  Ito  pre-eminence  In  a  highly  com- 
petitive Industry  which  underglrds  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation. 

The  people  of  the  Merlden  area  have  been 
members  of  the  OM  team  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  They  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  General  Motors'  success,  and 
they  shsrs  In  the  oongratiUatlons  which  are 
du*  the  corporation  upon  atUlnlng  lu  latest 
milestone. 
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PoGih  CeaslitnlioB  of  1791 

EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSSC'H  UBS'1'1* 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BBPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Mat  4,  19ST 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Spealter  this  week  we  mark  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
n»l.  While  we  ai«  free  here  In  the 


United  States  to  speak  out  pubUcJy  tn 
commemoration  of  this  triumph  of  lib- 
erty, thoee  who  live  In  Poland  today 
must  mark  It  as  a  silent  holiday.  The 
democratic  Impulse  of  the  1791  Consti- 
tution has  been  silenced  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  OommunLst  regime,  but  It  has 
not  been  stilled  Millions  of  Poles  Join 
with  us  In  rededicotlng  ourselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  freedom  for  Eastern  Europe. 
As  we  observe  this  anniversary,  we  are 
reminded  also  this  year  of  the  iSOth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Thaddeus 
Koselussko,  the  Polish  patriot  who  gave 
so  much  to  American  liberty.  His  spirit 
gives  courage  to  us  all  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom. 


Aatomobile  Liability  lasnraBct:  A  Coa- 
IRtriaaal  RasfVBsUlity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OT  REPRBSENTATIVES 

WednaOav,  AprU  26.  1967 
iir.  CAHILL.    1^.  SpeftkjM*.  I  aiunUd 

aealn  like  to  Insert  Into  the  Ricoks  an 
article  by  Robert  W.  Lucas  of  the  Gan- 
nett newspaper  group. 

Tbe  article  presents  the  frequent  claim 
of  automobile  liability  InBurers  that  In- 
creaaln;  public  dissatisfaction  with  re- 
newal application  and  cancellation  pro- 
grams Is  tbe  result  of  "mistaken  Impres- 
stons."  I  doubt  whether  the  many 
drivers  who  have  had  thetr  tnsuranoe 
caruseled  because  they  live  In  a  low-In- 
come neighborhood,  because  they  have 
reached  66  years  of  age  or  because  they 
are  Negroes,  or  of  Latin  or  oriental  an- 
cestry, are  mistaken  in  their  Impressions 
of  the  automobile  tnsuraxKe  Industry. 
Failure  to  Insure  except  on  the  basis  of 
substantial  risk  experience  Is  wrong. 
Impressions  founded  on  a  failure  to  In- 
sure because  of  such  factors  are  un- 
mistakable. 

At  present  the  sole  source  of  statistics 
and  dates  Is  the  Insurance  industry  It- 
self. If  public  Impreselons  of  the  Industry 
are  to  be  based  on  objective  and  rc^ 
liable  Information,  a  congressional  ex- 
amination of  cancellations,  nonrenewals 
and  rejections  Is  necessary. 

Tlie  article  follows : 

[From  th«  Oourler-Post.  Apr.  371 

Studzes  Crm:   IirsTrmAKCs  iHntKssiONS 

DUPUTBU 

(By  Robert  W.  XsUomi) 

Washimgtok. — Tha  tnaunmoe  Information 
InsUtuU  hM*  sent  to  ttie  Couiier-Post  uid 
other  O&zmett  newi^^apen  a  •■memorendum" 
BMertedly  to  correct  "mlataken  impressions" 
lu  to  the  serlousneu  of  auto  Insurance  can- 
cellatlona  and  non-renewala  reported  In  a 
series  prepared  by  tii«  group's  Washington 
Bureau. 

(The  InsUtuta  Is  deacrlbed  as  an  "Infor- 
mation and  editf^atiOQ  organiEatlon  serriog 
stock.  Insurance  cooipanlea  in  the  property 
and  UabUlty  fleid.") 

The  memoraudum  aayi  that  "many  objec- 
ti%-e  studies  ahow  that  ths  numbers  of  oan- 
ceUatlons  aad  non-renewals  ate  mlnUcule 
compared  vlth  the  vast  number  of  policy- 
holders." 


It  points  cnit  that  "a  large  majority  at 
•ome  S.OOO  eompaolca  .  .  .  competing  for  au- 
tomobile insuraoee  buslnew  .  .  .  act  Airly 
in  this  are^"  Azkd  It  says,  "to  wbttrarUy 
cancel  or  refosa  to  Insure  motorists  wcmld 
oootradlct  the  companies'  purpose  for  being 
In  bustneas.** 

Tbe  Institute  refers  to  studies  mads  In 
Virginia,  Wisconsin.  Maryland,  Washington. 
California  and  North  Carolina.  The  net  o* 
these  studies,  the  memorandum  states,  was 
«  finding  thftt  policy  canceUatlona  and  non- 
renewals for  reasons  other  than  non- 
payment ot  premiums  ranged  from  only  one- 
half  or  one  per  cent  ot  policies  In  force  to 
Just  more  than  1  per  crnt. 

"Tbeee  studies  show  without  eiceptlon 
that  the  aut^HnobUe  insurance  lerminstioo 
problem  has  not  reached  nearly  the  propor- 
tions that  one  might  conclude  by  reading 
the  articles."  the  institute  said.  "In  fact,  tbe 
problem— m  state  after  state — appears  to  be 
a  relatively  minor  one." 

Just  how  "minor"  the  problem  Is.  how- 
ever, must  be  measured  against  the  legWa- 
Uon  that  la  being  pressed  in  several  states 
and  baa  been  passed  in  othera.  cxpUcltly 
limiting  the  oomponles'  powers  to  cancel  or 
refuse  renewal  of  car  insurance. 

Pour  of  the  six  states  where  "siudies"  cited 
by  the  Institute  were  made  are  among  the 
nine  thsX  have  restrictive  laws  on  the  books. 
The  studies  were  undertaken,  preaumahly, 
either  by  or  for  the  insurance  Industry.  Their 
crlgln  was  undisclosed.) 

TtiB  Journal  of  American  Insurance,  an 
organ  ct  the  Industry,  recently  said  that 
"while  most  Insurance  oomponles  are  ad- 
hering to  sell-lmpoeed  cancellation  restric- 
tions, a  few  companies  have  mads  a  practice 
of  f'^Ji>^»iTig  on  a  Urge  scale. 

"One  step  toward  solving  this  problem  In 
states  where  It  exUta."  the  Journal  said. 
"woxild  be  the  passage  of  legislation  to  assure 
policyholders  that  their  auto  policies  would 
not  be  caprldooisly  or  unfairly  canceled.**  As 
yet.  however,  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
states  have  taken  action. 

The  Michigan  legislature,  having  banned 
policy  cancellations  or  non-renewals  "solely 
because  an  Insured  has  reached  the  age  otf 
06  yearn,"  spelled  out  In  elaborate  detail  both 
when  an  automobile  policy  may  NOT  be 
canceled  and  when  it  MAT. 

The  leglslatur*  of  New  Jersey  made  It  an 
"unfair  method  of  competition"  and  an  "un- 
fair or  deceptive  act  or  practice"  to  with- 
hold or  refuse  to  renew  insurance  because 
of  "age.  race,  creed,  color  or  ancssiry.'* 

The  institute's  memorandum  says  that  in 
1960  the  California  Insurance  Department 
found,  In  a  survey  of  the  state's  12  leading 
compaDles  writing  auto  Insurance,  that  can- 
cellation were  "only  ooe-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
policies  In  force." 

But  last  May.  the  National  Underwriter 
quoted  Joeeph  D.  Thomas,  California's  chief 
assistant  insurance  commlas loner,  as  saying: 

"The  problem  of  unfair  cancellatloa  or 
non-renewal  is  probably  the  hottest  problem 
In  the  state  at  this  time." 

In  IMl.  350  Insurance  companies  affiliated 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  Un- 
derwriters voluntarily  placed  restrictions  on 
their  right  to  cancel  policies.  The  accepted 
restrictions  permit  cancellations  only  for 
such  reasons  as  nonpayment  of  premiums  or 
using  cars  in  the  ooounlsslon  of  a  felony. 

The  institute  says  "many  other  eomponiea 
have  adopted  similar  restrictions."  It  does  not 
say  bow  many. 

WlttL  only  nine  states  having  restricttve 
legislation.  Just  bow  many  ot  the  S.OOO  eom- 
panles.  exclusive  of  the  Natl<mal  Underwrit- 
ers' Group,  or  the  American  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Alliance  (which  has  also  adopted  volun- 
tary restrictions),  are  practicing  large-scale 
or  arbitrary  cancellaQon  policies  Is  unknown. 

Those  asking  for  a  ooDgresalonal  exanUna- 
tlon  of  automobUe  Insurance  praettcaa  nation 
wide  Insist  that  this  la  the  only  way  the  facts 
may  be  ascertained. 


BfMkBf  tbt  GoM  Barrier 

EZTB46ION  OP  RE&CARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OV   PSKMST1.TAHU 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llVES 

Thuj-jiJajr.  May  4.  tit? 

Mr.  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
monUu  R«o  the  presidenU  of  the  Na- 
tion's two  largest  banks  s.'iocked  the 
world  financial  community  by  proposing 
that  the  Dnlted  SUtes  alter  Its  polic;  of 
automatically  converting  other  nations' 
dollar  balances  Into  gold. 

The  propoeal  was  regarded  In  some 
quarters  as  an  admission  that  our  gold 
stocks  are  Inadequate  to  met  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Technically,  this  has 
been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  larger  significance  of  the  bankers' 
propoeal  Is  Its  recognition  of  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  current  International  mon- 
etary system. 

Almost  all  international  transactions 
today  are  cleared  by  the  transfer  of 
either  dollars  or  sterling.  Becatise  the 
Federal  Resenre  Is  the  only  central  bank 
in  the  world  which  guarantees  the  eon- 
Terslon  of  its  currency  into  gold,  other 
currenclefi  for  all  practical  purposes  are 
tied  to  the  dollar,  which  Is  In  turn  tied 
to  gold. 

But  the  world  gidd  supply  is  limited, 
and  the  tntematlmal  gold  standard  in 
use  today  will  soon  be  Incapable  of  pro- 
viding the  liquidity  needed  to  sustain  the 
growth  In  world  trade.  Clearly,  some  new 
form  of  International  clearing  currency 
Is  needed. 

In  a  column  In  the  May  1,  1967,  Issue 
of  Forbes  magazine.  Mr.  Bradbury  K. 
Thurlow.  a  New  York  stock  broker,  sug- 
gests that  the  American  bankers'  pro- 
posal to  cut  the  dollar's  tie  to  gold  was  a 
warning  to  European  central  bankers 
"that  a  clear  choice  must  be  made"  be- 
tween traditional  forms  of  international 
liquidity  and  new  forms  that  will  sus- 
tain the  growth  of  world  trade. 

Mr.  Thurlow  notes  that  Europeans 
have  abused  the  American  pledge  to  con- 
vert dollars  to  gold  by  buying  it  from  us 
"in  order  to  use  It  to  perpetuate  a  'bear 
raid'  against  the  dollar.  In  the  hope  of 
making  a  huge  speculative  profit  on  their 
gold." 

At  the  same  time,  he  notes.  "European 
squabbles  that  have  prevented  the  set- 
ting up  of  an  effldent  Common  Market" 
have  forestalled  the  emergence  of  a  cur- 
rency that  could  replace  the  dollar  as  an 
international  medium  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Thurlow's  discusion  of  the  poesl- 
billtles  of  cutting  the  dollar's  tie  to  gold 
is  particularly  relevant  at  a  time  when 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  Is 
working  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
International  clearing  currency  which, 
at  least  In  part,  must  be  divorced  from 
gold. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 

Insert  Mr.  Thurlow's  column  In  the  Rxc- 

oao  at  this  point  aiul  commend  it  to  the 

careful  attenUon  of  my  oolleaguea: 

BSXAKDCO  tus  Oolo  Bamwwm 

(By  Bradbury  K.  Tburlow) 

One  of  ih«  most  ellectlTe  wvyt  of  Intzoduo- 
Jsg  a  radlcaUy  n«w,  oontrovefBlal  idea  Is  to 
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place  It  tn  cle*r  oppo«lUon  to  Xtit  piwlUnf 
view  and  allow  proponent*  of  that  Tlew  to 
have  tbdr  way  until  tt  beoomaa  ab*otuC«l7 
cl«ar  to  them  (and  to  tbe  pubUc  at  Large) 
that  the  prevalUng  view  almply  wtll  not  wort 
We  saw  a  good  example  of  uu«  techaiqua  iMt 
year  wb«n  tradltlooaUat*.  beUevlng  tha^t  in- 
flationary pr««ure«  In  the  eoonomy  should  be 
restrained  with  tight  money,  were  allowed  to 
have  Ibalr  way.  until  hy  la.t«  Augu«t  the 
country  stood  on  Vxe  brink  of  a  major  financ- 
ial panic.  The  proponent*  of  the  prevailing 
«ew  were  allowed  to  look  over  the  precipice, 
down  into  the  giilf  of  daetructlon  and  con- 
fusion that  muat  inevltahly  reeult  from  fol- 
lowing their  Idea*  a  step  further.  The  experi- 
ence, brief  a*  It  wa*.  wa*  frightening  enough 
to  rrmore  all  effective  oppoelUon  in  banking 
clrcla  to  the  radical  new  approachee  advo- 
cated by  proponent*  of  the  new  economic*. 
I  believe  we  are  approaching  another  such 
exercise  in  brinkmanship,  although  thi*  time 
the  demooatrauon  I*  being  staged  not  for  our 
domeetJc  banker*  and  student*  of  monetaxy 
policy,  but  for  the  central  bankers  of  Europe 
and  the  ?a*t  number*  of  tradltlonalUt  indi- 
vidual* all  over  the  world  who  believe  with 
almo*t  reUglou*  fervor  that  the  true  valxie 
of  gold  will  never  decline. 

The  varloua  "trial  balloon"  etatementa 
about  gold  that  have  recently  appeared  on 
the  financial  pages  of  the  newspaper*  have 
already  arou»ed  a  good  deal  of  comment.  The 
diacusfted  propoaal  to  remove  the  hacking  of 
gold  from  Federal  Reserve  note*,  can  a*  Tat 
^  I  can  aee.  make  no  difference  whatever 
la  the  Internal  purchasing  power  of  our  cur- 
rency. But  It  does  free  the  enUre  lia-a-bUllon 
gold  stock  for  u«e  in  an  experiment,  «o  eco- 
nomic "demonatratlon."  which  I  believe  must 
be  attempted  If  the  new^  economic*  1*  to  con- 
Unue  to  operate  efflcieatly. 

COLD     SPCCUI^TOftft 

The  experiment  l»  simply  for  the  VS.  to 
refuse  to  buy  gold  at  t35  an  ounce.  We  have 
pledged  to  the  re*t  of  the  world  that  we 
would  sell  gold  at  »35  an  ounce  In  octtor  to 
guarantee  that  a  paper  dollar  would  not  be 
worth  lestf  than  one  thirty-fifth  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  to  any  government  that  wished  to 
make  the  exchange.  The  pledge  wa*  under- 
taken in  good  faith,  but  It  did  not  contem- 
plate that  any  of  the  partners  to  the  agree- 
ment would  buy  gold  from  u«,  guaranteed 
seemingly  agialnst  loa*.  In  order  to  ua*  It  to 
perpetxiate  a  -bear  raid"  agalnat  the  daU*r.  in 
tb«  hope  of  maung  a  huge  specuUttve  proflt 
oo  tbetr  gold.  Thl*.  a*  the  Brltiah  say.  la 
not  cricket. 

Moreover,  tt  ha*  resulted  in  eeriou*  loa*  (rf 
oonfldenoe  In  the  sUbUlty  of  world  trade  and 
^M^  l«d  to  a  sharp  curtAlIment  In  oversea* 
invectment*  by  U.3.  oorporatlona  and  Indi- 
vidual*. TblM-curtallment  L*  clearly  contrary 
to  our  long-term  natlonai  interest*  and  give* 
a  totally  false  ynpreeslon  of  domestic  eoo- 
oomlc  weakness.  If  there  were  any  doubt* 
earlier  a*  to  the  health  of  the  American  eoon- 
omy or  It*  abUlty  to  produce  gooda  a*  plenU- 
fully  a*  It  doe*  dollars,  they  must  have  been 
dispelled  by  the  ertraordinarr  exjwrlence  of 
th«  past  13  month*  which  demonstrated 
that  thl*  country  can  fight  a  major  overaeas 
war  and  sustain  a  classic  inventory  recession 
at  the  same  time. 

AH     D  N  STTPPOSTXa     PaiCS 

The  Vietnam  war  ha*  shown  us  that  In  ad- 
dition to  beln«  r«iulred  (and  being  abte)  to 
proceed  without  Kuropean  support  In  th» 
fight  to  defend  western  civilisation  against 
oommunlsm,  we  are  also  strong  enoxigh  eco- 
nomically to  re*ume  the  pursuit  of  thoee  for- 
eign markert*  that  we  gave  up  voluntarily, 
beginning  in  1903.  becauae  of  our  deference 
to  ttalaxtce-of- payment*  problema.  If  thl* 
w\9W  U  kidcal  and  U  accepted  by  oar  politi- 
cal leaden.  It  U  then  rational  to  conclude 
that  Cbey  wlU  decide  In  t2M  oaar  futtir*  to 
ahandflti  tbm  ■rtt-deetructin  poUoy  at  •u|>- 
portlng  tb*  prtoe  aC  |oU  at  «S8  aa  ounoa 


and  allow  gold.  wltSiout  that  support,  to  seek 
tt*  own  lerei.  The  doUar  wlU  easentlally  be 
worth  what  it  can  purchaee  In  a  free  economy 
•jid  wUl  stm  be  capable  at  buying  one  thlrty- 
flftJi  of  an  ounc*  of  gold  If  lt»  holders  be- 
ooCD*  timid.  On  the  otlier  band,  there  will 
be  no  counter^uarante*  that  oo*  ounce  of 
gold  WlU  stUl  be  able  to  buy  $35.  or  oven  $25. 
since  thl*  nation  will  no  longer  be  supporting 
the  market. 

I  recognize  that  thl*  line  of  reasoning  wlU 
strike  many  a*  radical  and  out  of  place  in 
thl*  column,  but  alternative*  have  been 
thoroughly  explored,  none  has  been  fo'und 
feasible,  and  "tlme>  a  waltln'."  There  Is 
simply  not  enough  gold  In  the  world  to  act 
as  an  effective  monitor  of  world  trade,  and. 
becauae  of  Eiiropean  squabble*  that  have 
prevented  the  setting  up  of  an  etDclent  Com- 
mon Market,  there  t*  no  currency  that  can 
take  the  place  of  the  dollar  a*  a  slmpl*  inter- 
national medium  of  cxohange. 
razKD  roKiM 
A*  to  the  relevance  of  thi*  dl*crusslon  to  the 
stock  market,  I  believe  the  "breaUng  of  the 
gold  harrier"  would  have  a  tremendou*  effect 
on  Investment  sentUnent,  bringing  into 
stocks  money  that  ha*  been  lying  fallow  for 
years,  waiting  for  the  "Inevitable  correctaon 
.of  all  these  exccase*."  Scratch  a  real  tiear 
and  you  wUl  find  underneath  a  chUdUke 
believer  that  the  dollar  price  ot  gold  can  only 
rise.  Freed  of  international  reatralnt.  our 
Government  1*  indeed  free  to  inflate  a*  It 
please*  at  home.  But  It  1*  hardly  raUonal  to 
aasume  that  It  will  do  so  a*  long  as  excess 
capital  generated  here  can  b*  used  produc- 
tively and  profitably  overseas,  where  capital 
U  acutely  scarce  and  standards  ot  living  are 
far  lower  than  ours. 

The  soluUoa  of  the  world  Uquldity  prob- 
lem, viewed  one  way.  la  the  only  mean*  of 
forestalling  a  serlou*  world-wide  depression. 
Viewed  another  way.  It  can  give  all  the  eco- 
nomie*  of  the  oountrlea  to  the  Free  World, 
Including  of  course  our  own.  a  whole  new 
lease  on  life.  I  think  the  events  at  the  past 
few  month*  have  abown  Europe'*  central 
bankers  (In  much  the  way  that  the  event*  of 
the  pa*t  summer  showed  our  monetary 
leader*)  that  a  clear  choice  must  be  made, 
either  with  or  agalnat  the  pliUosophy  of  the 
new  eoonoDXlo*. 

The  choice  to  cupport  the  new  theories  1* 
full  of  risks,  since  it  would  put  the  world 
quickly  In  uncharted  economic  water*.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  only  visible  present 
alternative  to  the  new  eoonomlos  la  the  sort 
ot  trouble  on  a  worldwide  boals  that  we  *aw 
for  a  brief  Instant  gaping  under  our  domastic 
feet  late  la*t  summer.  The  idea  of  change  1* 
always  ahocking.  and  It  la  the  defined  func- 
tion of  conservatism  to  resist  IL  There  are 
times,  however,  when  change,  even  radical 
change,  one  way  or  another,  can  no  longer  be 
avoided. 


GoTcraMCBt  With  a  Heait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  BCA>Tijan> 
IN  THB  HOOSK  OF  RKPRBSKMTATIVES 

Thitridaw.  Mat  4.  tH7 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  SpeAker.  every 
onoe  In  %  vhlle  an  act  of  gympathy  and 
understanding  by  a  government  official 
flnda  It  way  to  our  dally  newspapers. 
Sucb  an  act  waa  described  thla  morning 
tbe  Washington  Post. 

It  Involves  the  fordgn-boni  widow  of 
one  of  our  servicemen  who  ffave  his  life 
In  Vietnam  for  demooracy.  The  widow  is 
lilt.  Relate  X^2ear  of  3360  Curtis  Drive, 


HlUcrest  Heights.  Md.,  whose  husband. 
1st  U.  Robert  LAzear.  was  the  victim  of 
a  snipers  bullet.  Mrs.  Lazcar  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizen  when  her  husband  was  killed. 
His  death  prevented  the  naturalization. 

However,  with  the  symt>athy  and  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  H.  L.  Woolwtne,  Director 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mrs.  Lazear 
will  soon  become  an  American  citizen. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Woolwlne 
for  his  outstanding  performance  in  this 
instance.  He  has  demonstrated  that  our 
system  of  government  La  not  intransi- 
gent, but  has  a  heart.  It  is  public  officials 
like  Mr.  Woolwlne  whose  acts  show  that 
our  government  Is  viable  and  considerate 
of  Its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  In  the  Appen- 
dix the  Washington  Post's  article  of 
Thursday.  May  4,  1967,  relating  to  Mrs. 
Lazear's  situation : 

GI  KiixED.  Wirx's  CTnzcN  Oath  Op» 
(By  OaU  Benslnger) 
A  Hlllcreet  Height*  mother  of  three  stepped 
up  to  take  her  oath  of  dtlaenahlp  Monday — 
two  weeks  after  her  buaband  wa*  killed  by 
*nlpcr  Are  in  Vietnam — and  wa*  rejected  be- 
cause she  la  now  a  widow,  not  a  wife. 

But  a  sympathetic  Federal  official  came 
to  the  aid  of  R«nate  Laaear.  of  3360  CurtU  dr.. 
yesterday.  H.  L.  Woolwlne.  district  director 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Serv- 
ice, promised  her  that  she  will  take  her  oath 
of  citizenship  within  two  weeks  in  a  special 
ceremony  at  the  Upper  Marlboro  Ctourthouse. 
When  she  went  to  the  aame  courthou*e 
Monday  for  naturallaatlon  ceremonlM — after 
having  applied  for  dtlaenohlp  tn  October  and 
having  pB*sed  the  teet  In  November — ^Wool- 
wlne told  her  ahe  would  have  to  wait  five 
month*. 

Her  petition  would  have  to  be  reprooeased. 
he  said,  and  the  next  regular  naturalization 
proceedings  wotUd  not  be  held  untU  Septem- 
t>er. 

The  Ia*t-minut«  denial  of  cltisenahlp  not 
only  added  to  her  grief,  but  alao  prevented 
Mra.  lAzear  from  aeeklug  a  gov«mm«it  >ob, 
clo«ed  to  alien*,  to  support  herself  and  her 
children. 

Now,  au.  she  met  Hrst  Lt.  Robert  L. 
lAzear  while  he  wa*  an  enlisted  man  ata- 
tloned  In  her  naUve  Germany.  They  were 
married  In  1956.  and  their  Orst  baby.  Peter, 
now  10,  w«*  bom  shortly  before  they  re- 
turned to  the  United  State*  and  settled  in 
thi*  area  in  I9M. 

While  Lt.  Lazear  wa*  in  th*  reserve*,  they 
had  two  more  children.  Craig,  now  B.  and 
Andre*,  nearly  a.  In  1M6  the  father  returned 
to  acUve  duty  and  was  sent  to  Offlc«r  Candi- 
date School  at  rt.  Benning.  Ga.  He  received 
his  oommlsslon  in  January.  IfNW  and  wo* 
transferred  to  Ft.  Riley,  Kan. 

Upon  leamlog  that  Lt.  Lazear  would  be 
transferred  to  Vietnam.  Mra.  Lazear  appUed 
for  (Htlzenshlp  in  Junction  City.  Kan.  "I  had 
always  been  kind  of  afraid  I  wouldn't  pass 
the  tMt.'  she  said.  "I  had  no  trouble  with  it. 
I  wish  I  hod  done  It  sooner." 

The  couple  moved  back  to  BUburt>*n  Mary- 
land before  Mrs.  I^sear  could  take  her  oath 
in  Kan*a«.  The  Immigration  Service  tran*- 
ferred  her  records  to  Upper  Marlt>oro. 

Lt.  Lazear  laft  for  Vietnam  on  Dec.  12. 
Three  week*  ago  his  wife  was  told  to  report 
on  May  I  for  the  naturalization  ceremony. 
Within  day*  ahe  got  word  of  her  30-year-oId 
husband's  death  by  sniper  fire  on  April  IS. 

Stationed  with  the  0th  Infantry  DlrtMoo 
In  the  Saigon  area,  be  wa*  fatally  *hot  In  the 
cheat  while  cm.  a  search- and-destroy  opera- 
tion. 
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When  abe  got  to  tbe  Courthouse,  she  said, 
"they  told  me  they  couldn't  swear  me  in 
because  of  a  law  that  I  had  to  be  married 
to  my  husband  right  up  to  the  day  I  was 
fiwom  In.- 

Woolwine.  who  reluctantly  applied  the  law 
then,  said,  "It  wu  the  hardest  thing  In  the 
world  to  tell  her  she  couldn't  get  her  citizen- 
ship at  this  time." 

The  problem.  It  seemed,  was  that  in  apply- 
ing for  naturallaaUon  as  the  wife  of  a  citlaen 
she  tiled  aOldavtta  proving  ahe  had  resided 
In  this  country  for  three  yenrs.  But  without 
a  living  spouse,  Mrs.  Lazear  was  required  to 
prove  flve-year  residency. 

Since  then  Woolwlne  ha*  gone  to  work  to 
gather  additional  affldavlts  affirming  Mrs. 
Lazear  ha*  already  more  than  met  tbe  proper 
residence  requirements  to  achieve  cltixenahip 
In  her  new  atatus  and  schedule  a  special 
ceremony. 

"I'm  awfully  glad,"  Mrs.  Lazcar  said  yester- 
day. "This  was  rather  upsetting.  My  husband 
gave  his  life  for  his  country." 


Sane  Rail  Solatioii:  Delay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nO-INOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTBdav,  May  4.  2967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  rec- 
ognizing as  we  do  the  President's  almost 
total  preoccupation  with  the  turmoil  the 
administration  has  produced  in  foreign 
affairs,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  mini- 
mum of  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  breakdown  in  negotiations  In  the 
latest  railroad  strUce  threat.  The  Chi- 
ca£:o  American  very  appropriately  ana- 
lyzed the  situation  In  an  editorial  on 
Monday,  May  1. 1  am  sure  this  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  a  vast  number  of  Amer- 
icans across  the  country  that  the  admini- 
stration give  serious  thought  to  the 
problem,  and  that  we  in  Congress  carry 
on  an  independent  review  to  produce  the 
action  which  la  not  forthcoming  from 
the  executive  branch. 

Sahs  Rail  Soi.t7-noN:   Dn.AT 

President  Johnson  bos  once  again  come 
up  with  hi*  standard  solution  to  the  threat 
of  a  paralyzing  national  railroa^l  strike: 
Postpone  it  and  hope  that  something  will 
turn  up  to  solve  It,  The  President  a^ked  Con- 
gress Friday  for  legislation  that  would  delay 
tbe  strike  until  June  19.  saying  that  "tbe 
public  interest  demand*  that  every  practical 
step  be  taken  to  avert  a  strike  ■  We  fully 
agree  with  this  statement,  and  are  still  hop- 
ing for  some  indication  that  it  will  be  acted 
on. 

The  strike  was  scheduled  to  start  Wednes- 
day because  that's  when  the  present  no- 
strike  law  expire*.  This  30-day  postponement 
followed  tbe  standard  <k}-day  cooUng-off 
period  provided  for  hy  the  railway  labor  act. 
The  White  Bouse  ha*  now  hod  neariy  S 
month*  in  which  to  work  out  some  answer 
to  thl*  looming  emergency,  a  contract  agree- 
ment or  any  acceptable  wage  formula  or  new 
legislation.  { It  wa*  the  President  who 
promised,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  to 
send  Congreas  legislation  dealing  effectively 
with  stnkee  that  threaten  the  national  in- 
terest.] 

The  only  answtf  Johnson  has  thought  of, 
apparenUy.  1*  to  ask  for  more  time  to  aeek 
an  answer.  The  President  did  cay  be  would 
recommend  "within  a  few  days"  legislation 


to  protect  the  pubUc  interest;  the  new  ooca- 
pulBory  delay,  he  *ald.  would  give  Oosigrase 
time  to  con*lder  It  '^prudenUy."  If  the  pro- 
posals he  come*  i^>  with  are  m  hasty  oi^ 
slapdash  a*  hi*  ^proach  to  tb*  raU  problem 
ha*  been  bo  far,  Oongrea  had  better  be 
prudent. 


Pofisk  CoBttibilioB  Day 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVSS 

Wednetday,  Mat  3.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  of  Polish 
descent,  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
with  Polish  ancestors,  and  to  loyal  Poles 
everywhere. 

On  May  3,  1791.  Just  2  years  after 
the  United  States  adopted  Its  Constitu- 
tion, the  people  of  Poland  adopted  the 
first  democratic  Constitution  to  be  recog- 
nized by  a  European  nation.  Their 
proclamation  of  liberalism  was  formu- 
lated in  these  words : 

All  power  In  civil  society  ehould  be  derived 
frofn  the  wlU  of  the  people,  Ite  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrum  of 
tbe  Btate.  the  clvU  liberty  and  tbe  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasUng 
foundation. 

Since  then,  Poles  everywhere  and  citl- 
sens  of  Polish  origin  in  many  countries 
celebrate  this  birth  of  European  liberal- 
ism as  a  Polish  national  holiday.  But  the 
celebration  goes  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  one  nation  or  the  ties  of  a  common 
ancestry.  Free  men  everywhere,  and 
those  who  would  be  free  but  for  the 
domination  of  an  oppressive  power,  all 
share  a  common  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  liberty;  they  look  to  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3  as  a  symbol  of  that 
liberty  and  as  a  source  of  inspiration,  for 
it  gives  reassurance  to  ttie  free  and  hope 
to  the  oppressed. 

Unfortunately,  Poland  was  and  Is  sur- 
rounded by  powerful,  acquisitive  neigh- 
bors, and  her  periods  of  freedom  have 
been  short.  Just  4  years  after  adopting 
the  Constitution,  Poland  was  partitioned 
by  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria  for  the 
third  time.  In  this  century  Poland  has 
been  devastated  twice  by  war  and  has 
been  dominated  by  Communist  regimes 
for  the  past  22  years.  In  this  context  the 
Polish  Constitution  assumes  a  special 
significance:  It  represents  not  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  free  country  but  the  spirit 
of  a  people  who  desire  to  be  free. 

Successive  generations  of  Poles  both 
at  home  and  aboard  have  continued  to 
dream  and  struggle  for  liberty.  We  all 
remember  the  heroic  fight  waged  by 
the  Poles  In  exile  during  World  War  n  ; 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  called  It,  "an  In- 
spiration to  mankind."  We  in  America 
owe  them  a  special  debt  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Polish  patriots  who  Joined 
us  in  our  own  fight  tor  Independence. 

Therefore,  we  aiiould  take  this  op- 
portunity to  reafflrm  our  oommltinent  to 
Polish  freedom.  As  long  as  the  light  of 
freedom  continues  to  bum  in  the  bearU 


of  the  Polish  people  we  must  not  aban- 
don their  cause.  Their  unconquerable 
spirit  is  a  guarantee  that  Poland,  al- 
though presently  burdened  with  a  Com- 
munist Imposed  regime,  will  one  day 
throw  oil  its  oppressive  chains  and  once 
again  claim  Its  place  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


"Tbe  Natioa  Uknl  Gen.  William 
Cbilds  WetbnoreUad" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTW    CASOtsIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  4,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  General 
Westmoreland  wa«  great  In  New  York, 
superb  before  the  Congress  and  was 
forthright  before  the  General  Asasnbly 
of  South  Carolina  when  he  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  valor  of  the  Negro 
soldier  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GreenviUe  News. 
Greenville.  8.C..  has  played  a  leading  role 
In  the  tolerance,  good  will  and  under- 
standing that  exists  among  all  of  our 
people  In  South  Carolina  today.  The  Na- 
tion might  well  emulate  the  philosophy, 
patriotism,  dedication,  and  genuine 
Americanism  of  this  great  newspaper. 

I  commend  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Greenville  News  on  May  1,  1&67, 
to  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  of  the  country: 

WESTMOeELAND  MaKIS  A  BIG  RfT 

The  nation  took  a  good  look,  laat  week  at 
0«n.  WlUlam  Cftillda  Wwtmoreland.  the 
South  Carolinian  who  rum  the  war  effort  in 
Vietnam — and  obviously  liked  what  it  aaw. 

The  asaeument  la  not  bsaMl  upon  the  offi- 
cial and  pc^ular  accolade*  deservedly  ahow- 
ered  vipoa  the  OenervJ  during  hla  all-too- 
brle/  Tlalt  to  South  Carolina.  Rather  tt  Is 
measured  hy  the  responae  he  received  tn  New 
Tork  and  in  Waehln^ton. 

0«nerai  Westmoreland'!  speech  before  tbe 
Aasoct&ted  PTees  In  New  Tork  wa<  the  aeoond 
by  a  inllii«j7  leader  to  that  organisaUon 
ainoe  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  IMl  Oen. 
Dwlght  D.  Elaenhower.  then  CDmnuoder  or 
NATO,  returned  from  Surope  to  address  the 
AP. 

The  two  Bpeeches  have  Interesting  alml- 
lantlee. 

In  the  first  place  the  Associated  Pr«es 
meeting  is  an  Imjiortaat  gathertng  of  the 
ownets  and  operators  of  newspapers  and 
radio  and  telerlslon  sUtlona  la  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  bch  newly-elected 
Presldeoc  ot  the  United  States  has  addnwed 
the  orgaulsation  (or  many  decades.  Uemberv 
are  Individualists  who  can  be  abarplv 
critical. 

In  JS61  General  Bsenhower  explained  In 
detail  the  worklnga  of  NATO.  Tber*  were 
crittcs  ID  hlB  audience.  But  his  obvious  abil- 
ity and  personality  reoelved  a  warm  response. 
It  was  evident  that  General  Etsenhower  was 
a  man  who  commaDded  respect,  even  of 
critics. 

In  answer  to  a  qneBtlos,  General  Sisen- 
bower  aald  he  had  no  poUtlcal  ambltdoas. 
but  was  a  proreasional  aokUer  aaslgned  to 
■u  Important  task. 

The  reoord  la  clear.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  President  ot  the  United  SUtes. 

It  was  to  the  same  audience  that  General 
Wsstmoreland  apcAe   •  f«Fv  days   ago.   Rls 
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•ubi«et  wu  much  more  difllcuJt  Uian  wm 
0«nen)  ■iMnhowar'a  14  7«*n  aco.  Ooieral 
Weataar^aad  bad  tb«  tMk  a(  «zptmlnlnc  ft 
blffbly  nnpopulv  vmr. 

auing  on  tb*  plfttfom  wen  Senrntoni 
Harry  F.  Bynl  Jr.  of  VlrglnU  and  Chutes 
Percy  ot  DUnoU.  who  uk  hour  earUar  bad 
discussed  th«  proa  and  cons  of  pusblng  tta* 
waj-  to  a  mlUtsJT  victory.  Senator  Percy  al- 
though not  dlftjnetiicaliy  opposed  to  th«  war 
tfllort.  deflnltflly  obJ©ct«d  to  leaving  decisions 
to  military  commanders  in  the  field. 

It  soon  became  clear,  as  General  Westmore- 
land spoke,  that  h»  was  getting  through  to 
both  Senators  and  to  TlrtuaUy  everyone  else 
in  the  audience,  "bawk"  and  "dove"  alike. 
He  bandied  himself  well  in  giving  answers 
to  saarchiDg  qiieatlons.  And  as  Oeneral  Eisen- 
hower did  tn  leSl.  General  Westmoreland 
disavowed  political  ambiUoo,  terming  hlm- 
aelf  a  prores&lonal  soldier  obeying  the  orders 
of  bis  superton. 

When  he  anlsbed  It  was  evident  that  Oen- 
enl  Westmoreland  bad  won  this  dtfflciitt 
audience,  even  as  Oenerai  Elsenhower  had. 

One  paragraph  in  Genera]  Westmoreland's 
KddrMS  caused  a  flurry  among  the  "dortsb" 
•lament  of  Con^rws.  It  was  his  remark  that 
eartaln  types  of  incidents  and  statemenu  in 
t.hia  country  tended  to  make  harder  the  awe- 
■oma  tasks  of  bis  men  la  Vietnam. 

Some  Senators  seized  upon  this  as  an  at- 
tempt by  tbe  Johnson  administration  to 
silence  "dissent".  Even  tbOM  Scnatoni.  how- 
aver,  made  It  plain  in  their  public  state- 
mants  on  the  Senate  floor  that  their  remarks 
wars  not  dlrvctad  at  General  Westmoreland 
psraonally  or  professionally.  Tbe  most  out- 
spokan  critic.  Senator  McOovem.  was  care- 
ful to  emphasize  that  General  Westmoreland 
was  doing  a  soldier's  duty  In.  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  bis  commander-in-chief. 

Mora  important,  after  Oeneral  Weatmore- 
land's  bnUlant,  clear  and  detailed  personal 
ivpoTt  to  a  ]olnt  aesslon  of  Congress.  Senator 
Fulbrlght.  the  leader  of  tbe  doves  In  the 
tba  Senate,  spoke  some  words  of  support  for 
tbe  General  and  bis  men  In  tbe  field,  and 
found  nothing  to  criticize  in  tbe  Generals 
address  to  Congress. 

The  South  Carolinian  later  had  a  chance 
to  meet  with  Oovemora  and  other  Influential 
pexvonagea  for  a  brleflng  on  tbe  war — and 
again  tbe  response  was  farorable. 

Bven  on  his  "aentimental  Journey"  home 
to  South- Carolina,  sandwiched  In  between 
tbe  Important  New  Ywk  and  Washington 
appearances,  Oeneral  Westmoreland  scored 
polnta  on  the  national  icene.  This  la  evident 
from  press  reports  of  bis  visit  to  C<rfumbla. 

Oeneral  Westmoreland  picked  exactly  tbe 
right  time  and  place  to  report  to  tbe  nation 
on  tbe  contribution  being  made  by  Negro 
soldier*  to  tbe  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  This 
be  did  In  his  addreaa  to  tbe  General  Assem- 
bly pf  South  Carolina. 

His  forthrlgbt  report  on  the  effectiveness, 
tbe  dedication,  tbe  paUlotlsm  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Negro 
soldiers  serving  under  bJm— ond  bis  appre- 
ciation of  tbelr  efforts — was  reported  favor- 
ably in  tbe  national  press.  So  was  the  stand- 
ing ovation  given  Oeneral  Westmoreland  by 
tbe  Oeneral  Assembly  at  the  end  of  his  ad- 
dress. And  so  was  tbe  fact  that  among  the 
spectators  in  the  State  House  gallery  were  a 
number  of  Negro  school  students. 

In  mote  ways  than  one.  General  Westmore- 
land's address  In  Columbia  and  the  response 
to  It  opened  a  few  eyes  tn  the  United  Stataa. 
The  Oeneral  won  a  few  friends  tor  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  for  tbe  war  effort,  with 
bis  State  House  appearance. 

All  in  ail  Oeneral  Westmoreland's  trip  to 
tbe  United  States  brought  blm  Into  cloaa 
and  favorable  contact  with  tbe  Important 
leaders  of  this  country  and  gave  htm  an  ex- 
eeUent  exposure  to  tba  paoi^e  of  the  United 
State*. 

Hive  has  been  and  la  now  national  com- 
ment ttaat  Oenaral  Weatmorelaiul  U  prMl- 


dentlal  timber.  Certainly  be  has  displayed 
tba  qnskUUas  oC  laadenhlp,  ability  and  per- 
sonally that  a  President  must  have. 

It  is  unfair  to  tb*  0«nOTal  and  to  the  men 
he  Iea<ds  Ln  Vietnam  to  attempt  to  maka  of 
bim  a  prsaldentlal  candidate.  He  baa  Bald 
time  and  again  that  be  wanU  to  get  on  with 
his  Job  as  a  soldier,  and  be  can  make  further 
great  conuibutlons  In  that  field. 

It  la  fair  to  report,  as  sonje  writers  have, 
that  General  Westmorelaod's  career  shows 
remarkable  slmilarltlea  to  that  of  General 
Elsenhower. 

The  future  in  Vietnam  and  beyond  la  un- 
certain, and  nobody  'knows  where  General 
Westmoreland's  career  wUl  go  from  here. 

This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  predict,  but 
should  the  General  lo  the  future  pick  a  po- 
litical psity  and  run  for  public  office,  he 
would  be  an  extremely  strong  candidate.  Tbe 
national  response  to  his  appearances  last 
week  make  that  a  statement  of  fact  rather 
than  of  prophecy. 


A  Rcftch  Uto  tbt  FbIvc  for  Rapid  TruuH 


Keuwdi  Oueroa:  A  Brave  Yoonf  Maa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP   CAI.XPOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  AKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  recent  article  in  the  San  Leandro 
Morning  News  tells  of  an  act  of  bravery 
on  the  part  of  Kenneth  Cameron,  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district  and  a  student  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  CaUfomi*.  Included  In 
this  article  are  some  timely  remarlu  by 
Police  Chief  R.  J.  Preston,  of  Oakland. 
Calif. 

Mr.  Cameron's  display  of  spontaneous 
courage  and  Instinctive  concern  for  hu- 
man life  shows  him  to  be  a  young  man 
of  character  and  bears  credit  to  his  pa- 
rents and  to  his  scho(^. 

I,  therefore,  submit  with  pleasure  the 
following  article  for  the  Reco«d: 

HXKOIC  ROLX  OP  COIXXaiAN  EN   AccmKNT 

A  member  of  tbe  Saint  Mary's  College  crew, 
Kenneth  Cameron,  baa  been  commended  by 
tbe  Oakland  PoUce  Department  for  quick  ac- 
tion in  rescuing  a  drowning  man  from  Lake 
Merrttt. 

While  practicing  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  39.  Cameron  Jumped  from  tbe  csew 
sbeU  and  swam  twenty  yards  to  tba  sub- 
merged rr^".  Mr.  Maurice  McCartt,  who  bad 
accidentally  fallen  Into  X^ke  Merrltt. 

Cameron  first  pulled  him  to  the  boat.  Then, 
observing  the  man  not  breathing,  tbe  Oael 
oarsman  swam  with  McCartt  to  tbe  Grand 
Avenue  dock,  tn  the  abade  of  the  Kaiser 
Building.  There  two  Oakland  police  officers 
were  waiting  to  give  artificial  reeplratlon. 

In  a  letter  of  praise.  Oakland  PoUce  Chief 
R.  J.  Preston  lauded  Cameron,  saying,  "Tour 
willingness  to  help  McCartt  after  he  fell  Into 
the  water,  without  regard  for  your  own  per- 
sonal safety,  may  well  have  been  tbe  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death  for  hbn. 

"Too  often  the  public  falls  to  assume  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  for  good  dtl- 
aaoshlp  when  other  citizens  are  In  need  ot 
Baslstanc«.  This  attitude  of  con-Involve- 
ment," the  chief  continued,  "can  only  con- 
tribute to  an  atmosphere  In  which  crime  and 
tbe  loes  of  Ufe  even  by  accident  will  continue 
to  flourish." 

Camaron,  a  sophomore  matbemattca  stu- 
dent at  Saint  Mary's  la  the  son  ctf  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Edward  K.  Cameron  of  IM  Gwrgla  Way  In 
pftn  Leandro.  Ha  la  a  second-year  oarsman 
on  the  Oaal  UgbtwvlgtLt  crew. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  mofSTi.vAiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISBNTATIVES 

Thwrtiay,  May  4.  19t7 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent  Jn  the  Congress,  1»  popularly 
known  as  the  "Oateway  to  the  West." 
and  "Steel  Center  of  tbe  World."  Re- 
cently the  leadership  and  Imagination 
that  made  these  claims  possible  emerged 
again  when  ground  was  broken  for  the 
new  United  States  Steel  Building,  the 
first  building  in  Pittsburgh  designed  with 
the  recognition  of  the  need  for  rapid 
mass  transportation.  Plans  call  for  re- 
taining and  rebuilding  the  Permsylvanla 
Railroad  tunnel  under  the  proiwrty,  and 
for  a  second  right-of-way  beneath  the 
site  to  be  available  for  a  future  rapid 
trandt  system. 

I  am  proud  of  this  innovation  on  the 
Pittsburgh  skyline,  which  will  be  the 
world's  second-largest  hlgh-rlae  ofllce 
building — a  94-5tory  triangular  steel 
tower  of  advanced  architectural  design — 
housing  the  headquarters  personnel  of 
United  States  Steel  which  now  occupy 
parU  of  10  other  office  buildings  In 
Pittsburgh. 

At  this  point  In  the  Rxcorb,  I  Include 
an  excellent  editorial  by  WTAB  radio 
noting  this  breakthrough  for  Pittsburgh. 
Besides  plans  for  public  restaurants, 
plazas,  fountains,  and  an  auditorium, 
this  design  Includes  a  heliport  on  the 
roof,  and  the  possibility  of  a  three-level 
underground  garage  lor  650  cars  l>elow 
the  coMourse  level.  As  WTAE  Indicates, 
this  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
one  of  Pittsburgh's — and  the  Nation's — 
major  problems,  transportation. 
The  editorial  follows: 
(The  followtng  editorial  WM  preMnt«d  over 
WTAE  r«dlo  by  F.  Oeer  Pwkinsoa,  vice 
president  &nd  fttatlon  mannger.  from  April 
l-«,  1IM7). 

Tbe  Jja.  Steel  Building,  for  which  ground 
recently  wu  brakes  In  Orant  Street,  Is  going 
to  be  the  blggeet,  tAllest.  meet  Impressive 
feature  in  Pittsburgh's  skyline. 

As  a  moaumentAl  building  In  tbe  Oolden 
Triangle  and  as  a  symbol  of  Pittsburgh's 
continuing  Industrial  leadership,  It  wlU  be 
a  welcome  addition.  And  In  tbe  years  Imme- 
dUtely  ahead  we  foresM  It  making  u  great 
a  contribution  tielow  the  stu-(ac«  of  the 
ground  as  above  It. 

So  far  as  we  know.  It's  the  only  building 
which  has  been  designed  here  In  Pittsburgh 
with  recognition  of  the  Inescapable  need 
for  rapid,  mass  transportation.  Plans  call 
for  retaining  and  rebuilding  tbe  Pennsyl- 
vania RaUroad  tunnel  which  Is  now  under 
the  property.  They  also  call  for  a  second 
right  of  way  ticneath  tbe  site,  with  the  un- 
derstanding it  TlU  be  avaUable  for  whatever 
rapid  transit  system  Pittsburgh  finally 
works  out. 

Building  rapid  transit  poaalbllltlea  Into 
downtown  oonatruetloa  Is  a  wise  step,  long 
overdue.  Tti*  traditlooal  pattern  has  tjeeu 
big  new  buildings  with  little  or  no  pro- 
vision for  p.T*'"g  thus  drawing  mors  cars 
Into  downtown,  further  choking  tbe  nar- 
row streets,  and  multiplying  the  demand 
for  the  ilmltect  flKpenslva  downtown  parking 
space*. « 
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By  now  tt  must  be  obvious  to  everyone 
that  the  progressive  pattern  at  more  oars, 
nuire  expressways,  more  ramps  and  more 
parking  has  to  level  off.  Xffldent  rapid 
transit  is  the  only  thing  that  can  check  or 
reverse  It.  We  axe  glad  to  see  someone  finally 
has  faced  tbls  reality. 


The  Importaat  Baawett  of  tkc  Port  of 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

OF   HXW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  4.  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr,  Speaker,  today,  with 
other  members  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Congression&l  delegatlonfi  I  at- 
tended a  breakfast  meeting  spon5ored  by 
the  New  York  City  Council  on  Port  De- 
veloixnent  and  Promotion,  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  Promotion  of  the  Port  of  New 
York. 

The  group  oomprised  a  number  of  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  maritime  trades, 
genmU  business,  commeroe,  and  labor 
organizations.  Among  those  who  ad- 
dressed the  group  was  Anthony  Scotto. 
president.  HA  Local  1814,  Brooklyn.  In- 
ternational vice  president,  International 
Longshoreman's  Association.   APL-CIO. 

Mr.  Scotto,  who  is  a  resident  of  my 
congessional  district.  If  one  of  the  young- 
est and  most  capable  labor  leaders  in  the 
country  today.  He  has  brought  to  his 
position  of  leadership  many  new  and 
progressive  ideas  which  have  resulted  in 
tangible  progress  In  terms  of  be tte r 
health  and  social  conditions  and  com- 
munity betterment  In  New  York  City. 
His  address  this  morning  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  port  of  New  York  Is  of  key 
significance  and  I  Insert  It  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Gentlemen,  I  t2ilnk  It  !■  Important  to 
realize  exactly  how  vital  tbe  economic  veil 
being  of  tbe  port  of  New  York  is  to  tbe  gen- 
eral economic  health  oi  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  It  Is  not  only  tbe  longshoremen,  but 
truckers  and  warehousemen.  Insurance  work- 
ers, freight  f<H-warder8  and  shipping  clerks 
who  are  part  of  our  port.  Tbe  restsurants 
and  the  clothing  stores,  and  all  of  other 
firms — Including  an  occaslonsi  bar — which 
depend  on  the  continuing  prosperity  of  the 
maritime  Industry  in  our  port  must  receive 
your  support. 

It  would  be  nice  I  suppose  to  be  able  to 
stand  up  tn  front  of  a  Congressional  group 
like  tbls  and  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done — and  alt  down.  Speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  membership  ot  the  HA.  I  WOULC  like 
to  thank  you — all  of  you — for  the  help  you 
have  given  to  us  In  tbe  past.  I  would  not  be 
a  normal  constituent,  however.  If  I  did  not 
ask  you  tbe  usual  "what  have  you  done  for 
us  lately?" 

The  general  picture  In  the  port  of  New 
York  has  Improved — and  we  can  all  be  proud 
of  tbls.  The  port  at  New  York's  share  at  the 
national  volume  of  general  cargo  carried  by 
fihip.  Increased  tn  1606  for  the  first  time  In 
five  years.  Figures  released  by  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  showed  s  15%  increane 
In  lOM  over  the  previous  years  figures  in 
termi  of  doUer  value  of  cargo.  The  gmeral 
cargo  which  moved  through  our  port  showed 


a  10%  intreatc  in  tonnage  over  1065  figures. 
There  was  an  over&ll  7^.%  increase  in  total 
tonnoQt; — bulk  and  general  car^. 

TtM  total  tonnage  moved  through  our  port 
In  1066  was  &4,S67^TO  tons.  Tbat  figure  gen- 
tlemen represented  14.4%  of  the  total  I0«e 
waterbome  foreign  trade.  The  percentage  in 
J96SWhAl4.3%. 

We  have  increased  our  share  of  the  na- 
tion's ship  car^  by  one  tenth  of  one  percent. 
This  tiny  g&Ln  U  something  to  be  ttMppf 
about.  We  are  no  longer  losing — we  are  gam- 
ing, and  we  are  not  going  to  let  this  gain 
be  as  small  next  year  as  it  has  been  this 
year.  The  Increase  has  been  reOected  tn  port 
hirlngs  which  went  from  4.3  million  in  the 
previous  year  to  4.7  million  In  1906. 

Management  and  labor  can  shore  equal 
pride  In  this  accomplishment.  Tbe  commer- 
ital  shippers  of  tbls  oountry  have  recognised 
the  fact  that  the  Port  of  New  York  offers  the 
best  facllltlee  for  their  cargoea. 

The  got>crnment  of  the  United  Stalex  does 
not  recognise  New  York  In  the  same  manner  1 
This  ts  the  area  where  you.  gentlemen,  can 
help.  We  cannot  make  the  further  gains  we 
need — unlees  we  have  your  support. 

The  largest  shipper  of  overseas  cargo  In 
the  United  States  is  not  big  business — It  Is 
the  U.S.  government-  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Poet  omoe  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  dwarf  any  private  cor- 
poration In  the  amount  of  cargo  shipped 
abroad. 

Tbe  Port  of  New  York  cannot  grow  with- 
out obtaining  ffovernment  cargo.  We  are  not 
getting  our  fair  share  of  this  cargo  today — 
and  what  Is  even  worse,  we  have  been  get- 
ting a  dccllninfr  share  each  year.  Tbe  Defense 
Department  eetahllstaed  a  distribution  center 
for  overseas  military  perishables  In  Chatham, 
Virginia,  almost  6  years  ago.  Since  that  date 
the  Port  of  New  York  has  lost  almost  all  of 
lu  mUltary  refrigerated  oargo.  This  Is  tbe 
kirul  of  operation  we  cannot  afford  to  loae. 
In  1962  the  Port  of  New  York  handled  60.7  % 
of  the  total  mlUtary  caxgo  In  the  North  At- 
lanUc  Range-  In  1906  this  figure  bad  dropped 
to  40.3%.  The  total  tonna^  In  this  same 
period  increased  from  6.3  mUlion  to  7  mil- 
lion tons. 

The  Great  Lakes  ports  have  had  an  average 
of  26%  to  30%  of  tbe  Title  U  Bmergency 
Shipments  and  Title  III  Relief  Cargoes  In  the 
last  4  years.  Tbe  percentage  for  the  Port  at 
New  York  In  the  same  period  has  never  been 
higher  than  3.7%. 

We  must  st(^  this  trend — and  we  mtut 
hsve  your  help  In  obtaining  a  fair  share  of 
this  oargo  for  the  Port  of  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  suggeet  a  few  poaslblllUas 
for  action.  First  Is  the  question  of  mlUt«ry 
cargo,  mutary  cargo  Is  shipped  on  tbe  basis 
of  cost  factors.  There  are  three  factors:  In- 
land costs;  ocean  freight  rates:  and  port 
handling.  When  inland  costs  and  ocean 
freight  rates  are  equal— the  determining 
factor  Is  port  handling  oosts.  The  Defense 
Department  figures  port  ooets  on  an  arbitrary 
basis — with  no  explanations.  Military  man- 
uals assigning  high  coat  factors  to  New  York 
are  costing  us  nuiUons  ol  dollars  each  year 
In  lost  cargoes.  Tbe  Department  of  Defense 
must  explain  and  recalculate  its  coet  figures 
so  that  we  can  have  an  opportunity  to  abate 
the  military  cargo  which  this  nation  is  ship- 
ping overseas  each  year. 

Second,  we  must  have  an  adjustment  oS  tbe 
Cargo  Preference  Act  to  assure  that  tbe  Port 
of  New  York  receives  a  fair  share  of  the  Im- 
mense Title  n  and  HI  Public  Law  400  Ship- 
ments now  goln^  laj^ely  to  Great  Lakes  ports. 

We  have  bad  a  period  at  gain.  We  have 
had  a  period  where  labor  and  management 
have  seen  that  cooperation  and  not  ccnselees 
warfare  can  bring  prosperity  to  our  port. 
lAbor  and  management  can  and  will  resolve 
their  differences.  I  ask  tbat  you  work  against 
legtslatton  Intended  to^orce  government  into 
legislating  compulsory  arbitration  or  other 


coercive  anti-labor  legislation — It  Is  not  tftie 
way  to  labor  peace.  We  are  doing  our  beet 
to  help  New  York  and  N«w  Jasey— and  I 
know  that  you  wlU  do  everything  you  can  to 
make  2957  a  better  year  for  tbe  Port  of  New 
York- 


TIm  Ford  FoMdatioM  m  Mcxka  aad 
Ccalral  ABcrica 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    WXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneMday.  May  J,  1967 
Mr.  HALPERN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

been  very  much  impressed  by  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  tn  Central  Amerlta  and 
Mexico. 

Recently,  I  received  a  report  on  this 
work  from  Ellhu  Bergman,  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  now  doing  a  remarkable 
job  as  assistant  representative  of  the 
foundation's  Mexico  office.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  In  this  House  will  remember 
him  In  his  former  association  with  the 
VISTA  program. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  as  evidence  of  Im- 
portant work  In  a  vital  Add. 

The  report  follows: 

ThB    PoKO    FoOKOATtOK    ZM    IfiEXSCO    SNO 

CxirrmAz.  Amxxic* 

The  Ford  Foundation  Is  %  private,  non- 
profit Institution  Whose  purpose  Is  to  ad- 
vance bunuin  welfare. 

llie  Foundauon  seeks  to  strengthen  so- 
ciety by  Identifying  key  problems  and  lasuee. 
and  by  underwriting  efforts — by  inaytutlone, 
communities,  government  agencies,  and  in- 
dividuals— toward  their  solution.  Within  its 
fields  of  concern,  tbe  Foundation  grants 
funds  for  experimental.  demonstratJon,  and 
developmental  programs  designed  to  achieve 
progress. 

Tbe  Foundation  was  fotinded  In  1936  by 
Henry  Tar^  and  his  eon  Bdsel.  UntU  1960  tt 
made  grants  largely  to  charitable  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  In  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan. In  1960  The  Ford  Foundation  became 
an  International  pbUanthropy.  and  nearly  all 
Its  grants  have  been  made  since  tben. 

The  Foundation  Is  an  Independent  Institu- 
tion: Independent  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany and  Its  afflllatca:  and  Independent  of 
the  U.S.  government. 

The  Fotd  Foundation  Is  the  largest  pri- 
vate philanthropy  In  tbe  world.  To  date  It 
has  granted  nearly  93  bmion  to  more  than 
6000  InstituUona  in  the  United  States  and 
78  foreign  countries.  In  the  Ibcal  year  that 
ended  on  September  SO.  1966.  the  Foundation 
distributed  9341.6  mUUon,  including  969  0 
mimon  to  program*  In  78  countries  outside 
the  United  SUtes. 

iKmufATioNAi.  paooaaifs 

Ttit  Ford  Foundation  hss  devoted  increiut- 
Ing  attention  to  the  procearof  human  devel- 
opment outside  the  United  States.  In  Its 
International  programs  the  Foundation  typi- 
cally supports  efforts  to  accumulate,  trans- 
mit, and  uUllse  knowledge  that  wilt  penetrate 
barriers   to  national  and   regional   progress 

Tht  Ft>undatlon  most  frequently  provldee 
grants  to  accelerate  and  expend  the  work  of 
unlvenlties,  reeearch  institutes,  public  and 
private  institutions,  and  individuals,  directly 
related  to  the  critical  needs  of  developing 
societies.  These  needs  an  reflected  in  fields 
where  the  Foundation  has  supplied  re- 
sources:   Expansion   of   educational   oppor- 
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tualUM;  Vncrea»ln«  food  prodticUon;  p«*- 
lem*  o(  •xpuuUQC  popuUaoll:  tocblsc  uul 
fcppUcftUoa  ot  adencc  and  technology;  oro»- 
Uon  of  izuu]kA«erUJ  aJclUa:  urb»iilz*uon;  uid 
Improved  coinprelaenBlon  of  sodai  *nd  eoo- 
oomlc  proce««!«. 

In  allocatlac  Iti  leaourco  tor  lntern«aon«l 
progrvna.  tlM  Foimdjttlon  reepondj  to  Inl- 
tlaUiM  from  local  Indlvlduala  aod  InaUtn- 
tlona  Oenerany.  the  p^aundatlon  oeeks  a  part- 
nerablp  In  which  the  local  Inaututlon  share* 
the  ooat  of  a  new  enterprlae.  The  Foundation 
ta  ooocemed  that  an  enterprlae  for  which 
It  grant*  InlOal  aupport  becomea  self-»u»- 
talnlng:  that  otter  termination  of  Founda- 
tion aupport  the  inaUtutloa  or  pcosram  la 
aasured  of  local  support. 

Outalde  of  Latin  America.  The  Ford  Foun- 
dation baa  Oald  oBoc*  l»:  Turltey.  I^banon. 
«gypt  Saudi  Arabia.  TunlMa.  Algeria.  Nigeria, 
the  Congo.  Kenya.  PakHtan,  India.  Malaala. 
tb«  PhlUppinaa.  and  IndoiMala. 

LAUK  fwmrjK  paooaaMS 

The  Ford  Foundation  ropporU  develop- 
mental programa  lo  Argentina,  BraiU,  Chile, 
Peru,  Colombia.  Veneauela,  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc,  Coat*  Rica.  B  Salvador.  Ouatemala, 
Honduiaa.  Nicaragua,  the  Weet  IndJea.  and 
Mexico 
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TKt  woaa  wtyumATKm  m  miiico 
The  Ford  Foundation  haa  funcuoned  in 
Ucdoo  ilnce  IBM.  To  date,  the  Foundation 
tiaa  provided  M  granta  totaling  110  million 
pvoa  (MS  mllUon)  to  aapport  programa  di- 
rected toward  meeting  priorttf  Mexican  aoclal 
and  eeonomic  developmental  objectlvea : 

1.  Devalopment  and  Implementation  of  a 
modem  agrtcuttural  tecl>nology  through  edu- 
cation, rwearcb  and  extenalon;  expanding 
food  production  tor  Improved  quanUty  and 
qnaUty:  dereK^iment  of  economic  reaearch  aa 
a  baala  for  agricultural  policy. 

National  School  of  AtHaUture.  Chapmgo 
Architectural  aervlce*  for  cajnpua  develop- 
ment. 

construction  of  admlnlatraUon  and  exten- 
sion buUdlnga. 

Modernization  of  the  Uhrary  and  eatabUah- 
'ment  of  a  StatlaUca  and  Computing  Center. 
FeUowablpa  In  agricultural  extension;  ag- 
ricultural economics;  and  related  nelds. 

CreaUon  ot  an  Integrated  program  of  agri- 
cultural education,  research,  and  extension. 
Provision  o<  Tlsitlng  facuBy  membeia 
tnxa  Iowa  Stata  UaJvetalti  for  graduate  prt>- 
grams  in  agnoultural  ecooomlca  and  al»- 
tiaUca. 

IstabUahment  of  a  Center  of  Agricultural 
Eoonomlca  at  th*  Po«  Oraduata  OoUego. 
MoiUemt  liutUute  of  Technoio»» 
InlUatloo  of  an  inatraeUonal  program  In 
agrlculttirai  extenaioo. 

Oevelopmant  of  a  new  program  in  food 
technology  and  marina  adancee. 
Untvcnity  of  Cocttulla 
Development  of  a  secondary  school  to  pro- 
duce agricultural  technicians:  provlaloQ  of 
oonaultanU  from  Teiis  A*M  Onlvetalty  for 
thasebooL 

5ecrrt«r<«f  of  Agriaitture  and  UrMfoct, 
I7ntted  Jfezlcan  Statu 
CreaUon  of  a  more  eBectlve  nationwide 
nroductloo  oriented  ayatem  of  agricultural 
extension  to  uanamlt  research  reaulta  to 
farmers,  and  farm  production  and  manage- 
ment problema  to  the  laboratories. 

a  Expansion  o*  educaUonal  opportunity 
throughout  the  country;  enlarging  the 
capacltiea  o<  InatltnUons  at  higher  learning. 
Jfonterrey  Inttttuu  of  Technology 
^«,hllshment  oC  edu£»Uonal  t«lev«on 
faculties  for  (vicampua  instruction,  and  use 
by  primary  achoda  and  adult- education  pro- 
grama in  tha  Uootarrey  an*. 


Waffoiul  JtifoiKmiouj  Vnlveriltf  of  Uatco 
IktablishrMnt  at  a  multlpnrpoaa  language 
laboratory  foe  regular  languaga  Inatructton: 
training  at  secondary  school  teachers; 
d«non*CratUm;  and  linguistic  rssearch- 
fnter-Xwiertcan  CCTtter  /or  scAolarly  boo*» 
CmUon  of  a  regional  fadUty  in  Mexico 
for  the  Interchange  of  boofca  among  the 
academic  communtues  of, North  and  South 
America. 

Academic  admlnUtratkm  intemiHlp  profrram 
Onm  year  non-degree  program  of  study 
and  experience  at  several  0.3.  unlversiuea 
for  young  Mexican  academic  administrators. 
8.  Meeting  the  chaUenge  of  Tlgorous  eco- 
nomic growth  ^nd  profound  social  change; 
producUott  of  trained  manpower  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  thaas  phenomena. 

t7ntv<rr>lty  o/  Nuet-o  Leon 
Strengthening  ot  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram in  eoonoinica  through  feUowahlpa.  ua* 
of  vlslUng  faculty,  uhrary  development, 
faculty  training,  and  the  creation  of  research 
lacUitlea. 

tl  Colcf/io  it  Mtxioo 
Oraatlon  at  a   Center  for  Beooomle   and 
Demographic    Studlea,    with    Uacblng.    re- 
aearch, and  Ubrary  phyalcal  faeliitlea. 
Montcrrev  fn»(lfii(e  of  TechTiotofit 
Development    of    a    Graduate    School    of 
Management  to  produce  skilled  managerial 
personnel  for  public  and  privat*  enterprise, 
and  tor  teaching. 

4.  Itespondlng  to  the  technological  re- 
quirements of  a  rapidly  advancing  society  by 
cultivating  an  appreciation  ot  science  In  the 
educaUonal  process,  and  by  asalsUng  Inatltu- 
tlona  to  Improve  educational  programs  in  the 
science  and  engineering  dlsclptlnea. 

Acadcmt  of  Scimtt/tc  Stsearch 
Enhancement  of  the  role  and  potential  ot 
science  In  Mexican  lite  by  a  system  ot  poat- 
doctoral    teUowahlpa;     prliea    for    sclentlllc 
achl«vemenU:   lecturea.  semlnara.  and  eon- 
fcrencea;  and  the  provision  of  short  courses 
in  provincial  unlTeraiUes. 
National  Potytechnical  iTistitute — Center  for 
Reie^eh  and  Advanced  Studies 
Creation  ot  high  quality  departments  of 
electrical  and  chemical  engineering  through 
faculty  development,  fellowship   opportunl- 
tiea.  and  the  avallabUity  of  research  faclUUes. 
National  /iutonomous  On(iwHl»  of  Mexico 
Elevation  of  th*  quality  and  capacity  of 
tha   Oraduate   School   at  Knglneering.  with 
emphaala   on    1)    Bncotiraglng   students    to 
enter  tlM  teaching  profeeaion;   and  2)   Pro- 
viding opportunltlea  for  atudenta  from  the 
provincial  area*  of  Mexica. 

Jfonterrey  Institute  of  recftnotojiy 
Development  of  a  superior  Faculty  ot 
Science  and  Engineering  through  the  provi- 
sion ot  opportuiUtlea  tor  faculty  uni»ove- 
raent  tellowshlpa  tor  advanced  study 
abroad;  and  research  tocUltlea.  Simultaneous 
creation  ot  a  lellowahlp*  program  designed  to 
further  train  faculty  members  from  provin- 
cial universities. 

watlonof  /tjjociotion  o/  Foculfies  and  ScliooH 
o/  Enftneertnt  {AHFEI) 
Improvement  of  th*  callbra  of  proteaaora 
of  engineering  through  a  fellowship  program 
that  win  provide  short  graduate  level  ooursea 
In  Held*  where  their  training  U  not  adequate 
tor  ptogreealng  teaching  requirement*. 

S  Exploring  the  aoclal,  madlcal,  ajid  eoo- 
nomlo  problem*  of  a  rapidly  expanding  pop- 
ulation. 

Merican  fnjtilule  o/  Social  Studies 
Accomplishment  ot  a  nation-wide  surrey 
c<  prevailing  knowledge,  attltudea,  and  prac- 
tioaa  ot  family  planning. 


tiezican  Instftnte  0/  Sociol  Security 

btabUahment  of  a  teaching  and  reaearch 

program  In  reproductive  biology  emphasizing 

a  atudy  ot  the  epidemiology  and  control  of 

abortion. 

nroman's  Hojpitat,  JTcrlco  Clly 
Creation  of  a  teaching,  reaeareh.  and  dem- 
onstration program  In  reproductive  biology. 
Involving  physicians,  graduate  and  student 
nurses,  health  aldea.  and  medical  students 
from    the    Federal    Dlstrtct   and    provlncUl 


HoJjrttal  0/  Nutritional  DiseaSM.  Mexico  City 
Bstabllaiiment  of   a  reaearch  department 
In    human   reproducUon.    Including   cUnlcal 
and  laboratory  taclUtles  for  resewch  on  re- 
producUon. and  a  poat-doctoral  program  In 
reproductive  biology  primarily  for  physicians 
from  provincial  unlvetaitlaa. 
TBI  roan  rotjuiiaTioK  nr  cwin«»i.   aM«ic» 
Sine*     19«a     the     Ford    PoundaUon     haa 
granted  »a35  mUllon  tor  H  project*  directed 
toward     meettng    educational    development 
goal*  of  the  Republic  of  Central  America. 
Gvatemaia 
The  American  School 
Expansion  of  a  unlvenlty-level  admisalons 
and  achievement  teeUng  program  tor  use  by 
Central    American    insUtutlons    ot    higher 
learning. 

Honduras 

National  Autooomoua  Univeralty  of 
Honduraa 
Creation  of  an  Integrated  general  studlea 
program  designed  to  upgrade  tha  quality  of 
undergraduate  education,  the  provialon  of 
visiting  facility,  and  improvement  of  fa- 
cUlUea. 

NicaraQva 

National  Dnlyaralty  ot  Nicaragua 
Inatallatlon  of  a  liberal  arte  curriculum, 
comparable  to  the  general  studies  program 
at  the  nniveralty  of  Honduras,  to  better  pre- 
pare   first   year   undergraduate*    for   suhae- 
quant   work  In   the  apedallaed   profeasionai 
achools  ot  the  University.  Provision  of  visit- 
ing faculty  and  improvement  of  facilities. 
Univeralty  at  B  Salvador 
Development  at  an  tmdergraduaU  basic 
sciences  program  aa  th*  Brst  step  in  an  In- 
tegrated general  studios  curriculum.  Provi- 
sion of  visiting  faculty  and  lobocatcsry  facu- 
lties to  backstop  the  enterprise. 
Casta  Kiev 
University  ot  Oo*t»  Rica 
Strengthening  ot  an  existing  general  studlea 
program  by  the  provision  ot   reeourco*  for 
addiuonal  full-time  faculty,  visiting  faculty, 
development  ot  central  Ubrary  facillUe*.  and 
augmentation  of  the  adnUnlslraUve  capacity 
of  the  Institution. 

Development  of  a  high  quality  program 
for  training  secondary  school  teacbera  de- 
algned  to  serve  as  a  model  tor  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  Involving  studenu  from  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  with  emphasis  on 
the  substance  and  teaching  of  the  natural 
aclencea  and  mathematlca. 

Central  iimertoa  BejrlonaJ 
Higher  Councils  ot  Central  American 
Unlveroitle*   (OSOCA) 
Equipping  of  the  Higher  Council  to  meet 
lu  reaponslblllUos  for  the  Integration  of  Cen- 
tral American  higher  educaUon— the  provi- 
sion of  guidance  and  support  to  tha  particl- 
paOng   univeraltlea   tor   an   organliaUon   of 
their  educational  resources  that  wlU  produce 
th*  moat  offoctlv*  regional  pattern. 

Production  of  a  model  survey  ot  current 
and  long  rang*  Central  American  need*  for 
university  trained  manpower. 


May  U,  1967 

Cndit  Car^  Ibctmim  tiw  Price  far 
ET«7«a* 

KXTENSKMI  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    MVW   TOUE 
IN  TBX.  BOtJSB  OF  REPRJCSKNTATTVIES 

ThuTBday.  May  4,  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fast  becoming  a  nation  where  cash  la  not 
needed  and.  Indeed.  Is  discouraged.  One 
of  the  Jokes  about  a  local  restaurant  here 
In  Washington  Is  that  they  accept  credit 
cards  every  day  but  on  Wednesdays  they 
dJso  accept  cash. 

Of  much  more  Importance,  however.  Is 
that  more  and  more  retail  store*  are 
using  credit  card  plana  sponsored  either 
by  banks  or  by  finance  companies  owned 
by  bank*.  As  pointed  out  In  the  following 
article  from  the  March-April  1967  Issue 
of  CU  Vues,  a  pubUcatJon  of  the  New 
York  State  Credit  Union  League,  the  u»e 
of  these  credit  facllltiee  tocreasea  price 
of  the  merchandise  purchased  to  every- 
one, not  Ju5t  the  cardholder.  If  there  Is 
nothing  we  can  do  to  stop  this  spreading 
practice,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  infonn 
the  public  of  Its  extra  coet. 

The  article  follows: 
Ckedit  Caeim  ros  Au.:  Extva  Cosn  roB  All, 

(By  Sidney  M&rgDlltu,  Oonaumer  Expert)      ^ 

In  America,  eveu  the  poor  h*ve  credit  cards, 
or  at  leaat,  the  almost-poor,  now  th»t  even 
discount  stores,  department  stores,  and 
neighborhood  Btor«  offer  them.  Apparently 
the  Qnance  Industry  fe^s  there  Is  no  reaaon 
why  moderate-Income  famlUea  should  b« 
exempt  from  paying  extra  fees  for  charge 
accDunta. 

But  some  satute  worklBg  families  are  get- 
ting  uneasy  about  how  much  they  do  han 
to  pay  In  hidden  fees  for  credit  cards  which 
allow  you  to  charge  in  various  stores  In  your 
area. 

These  area-wide  cT«m  cards  usually  ara 
BpooBorcd  by  local  banks  or  Onanoe  compa- 
nies. By  using  one  of  these  cards  yon  can 
charge  virtually  all  your  needs.  Tou  lire  now. 
pay  later.  "Forget  about  caeh  when  you 
shop",  one  big  Eastern  bank  advertises.  "Our 
credit  card  gives  you  charge  privileges  at 
thousands  of  stores." 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  catches.  One  Is 
that  after  a  number  of  days  of  "free"-credlt — 
usually  10  to  30  days  depending  on  the 
plan — you  have  to  pay  a  "carrying  charge"', 
generally  1>4  or  IH  per  cent  a  month.  TtilM 
aoiinds  very  UtUe.  But  U  la  really  the  equi- 
valent of  a  true  annual  Interest  rate  of  16 
or  18  percent  a  year.  In  comparison,  the  same 
banks  pay  you  only  4-*  per  cent  on  your  sav- 
ings deposited  with  them. 

The  other  catch  Is  that  not  only  you,  but 
the  store,  pays  a  fee  to  the  bank  or  finance 
company  vponaorlng  tha  credit  cards.  One 
obeervant  reader,  who  Uvea  In  California  and 
has  watched  the  spread  of  ared.lt  cards  there, 
warns  that  the  stores  pay  3  per  rent  to  the 
bank  sponsoring  the  credit  cards,  '"nien  the 
stores  raise  their  prices  on  all  products  by 
the  3  per  e«nt.  and  most  of  our  people  pay 
this  extra  charge  whether  they  pay  by  check 
or  cash  or  uae  the  credit  card." 

This  U  true.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  lunch,  there  cetralnly  Is  no  such  thing 
as  free  credit.  The  cash  custocner  must  help 
pay  the  cost  to  the  store  of  ofTerlng  these 
charge  accounts.  This  Is  a  bu&lnees  expense 
added  to  the  price  of  the  goods  you  buy. 

One  consumer  we  know  la  not  taking  this 
•Ituatlou  lying  down.  He  report*  that  wlwi 
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ba  buys  to  stores  offering  credit-card  charge 

mcoounta.  he  damanda  a  3  per  cent  dlaoount 

^^^  chect.   Moat  of   the 

"But  you  must 


for  paying  by  cash 

stcrw  will  glra  It.  ba  flnda. 

demand  It." 

People  who  pay  caah  at  charge-account 
atorM  certainly  ahotUd  be  entitled  to  a  dla. 
count.  WheUiar  tha  store  wUl  give  it.  la 
another  qnastton.  At  one  time,  many  stores 
cuatomarlly  gave  a  discount  tor  cash.  Trade 
experu  report  that  the  practice  cl  giving  10 
per  cent  off  for  cash  on  lujnlture  haa  tjecome 
a  well-eatabUahod  practice  In  tha  larger 
Southwestern  cities. 

There  is  another  danger  in  the  spreading 
use  of  credit  cards  among  even  moderate- 
Income  famUlea.  That  la  the  risk  of  over- 
eilendlng  yourself,  and  also.  neglecUng  to 
comparlsou-Ehop  because  ot  the  ease  of 
ciiarglng  tlirough  a  credit  card. 


Even  ttwush  Ueidco  wu  fww  under  a 
monaxtiliy.  the  Mexican  people  in  many 
secUotu  of  the  country  refused  to  give 
up.  OuerrlUa  warfare  and  other  harrass- 
ment  continued  much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  French.  In  1887.  the  perseverance  of 
this  great  people  paid  off,  and  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  the  country,  with 
their  emperor  dying  before  a  firing  squad. 
Mr.  Spealter.  one  caiuiot  help  but  be 
proud  of  the  legacy  of  patriotism,  strong 
determination,  relentless  courage,  and 
national  dignity  of  this  people  was 
brought  to  this  country.  The  rich  culture 
ot  this  coimtry  can  be  foimd  predomi- 
nantly In  the  Southwest,  where  we  are 
proud  to  join  enthuslasUcally  in  the  cele- 
bration of  "El  Clnco  de  Mayo." 


El  Once  de  May* 


.V' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


AEG  CoBlines  To  Fambk  aaJ  SloMible 
Onr  200  Bct.  Accclcratar  Siiiaf 


W  THE  HOUSZ  or  RmiKSENTAil V«S 

Thtmdav,  Mar  4,  J96T 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow. May  5,  marks  an  Important  and 
much  celebrated  day  In  the  history  of 
Mexico.  This  day  Is  not  celebrated  only  in 
Mexico,  but  by  people  of  Mexican  descent 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"El  Clnco  de  Mayo."  as  this  day  Is  now 
popularly  known,  can  be  regarded  as  an 
epic  In  Mexican  history.  On  May  5.  1862, 
the  Meidcan  troops  gained  fame  and 
glory  by  defeating  the  French  armies, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
world. 

In  teoountlng  this  history  briefly,  fiot 
only  Is  the  determination  and  courage  of 
this  great  people  to  be  admired,  especial- 
ly against  such  obstacles,  but  It  can  be 
observed  now  as  It  has  been  before,  that 
the  desire  for  freedom  and  Justice  which 
has  been  suppres-sed  for  a  period  of  time, 
will  eventually  erupt  In  a  volcanic  burst 
to  overcome  any  attempts  of  subjuga- 
tion. 

The  French,  believing  that  the  Mexi- 
can people  were  under  oppression,  set  out 
to  liberate  the  entire  country,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Mexican  dissenters. 
French  troops  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
without  much  difficulty,  marched  on  to 
overtake  the  capital  at  Mexico  City. 

The  first  meaningful  sign  of  defiance 
greeted  the  French  troops  at  Puebla.  May 
5,  1862,  where  a  small  Ill-equipped  band 
of  guerrillas,  with  a  furious  and  passion- 
ate battle  cry,  fought  at  the  Cerro  de 
Ouadalupe  and  succeeded  in  driving  back 
the  remains  of  what  had  been  an  overly 
confident  French  army.  The  lid  of  the 
pot.  simmering  with  patriotic  love  and  a 
burning  desire  for  Jaitlce,  had  been  flung 
off  to  expose  a  proud  and  brave  people. 
The  French,  under  Napoleon  III.  in  a 
mighty  effort,  not  to  lose  face,  sent  over 
30.000  more  troops,  plus  an  additional 
number  of  cannon,  and  finally  managed 
to  overcome  the  hard-pressed  Mexican 
forces.  The  government  forces  under  Be- 
nito Juarei  was  eventually  driven  out  of 
the  country  and  a  monarchy  ruled  under 
Emperor  M»Timiiiian   was  established. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMEE ' 

or  cauroRifiA 
D)  THE  HOUSE  OT  BKPBBSKMTATIVEa 

Jirofiday,  Way  1.  1967 
Mr.  HOBMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 

new  2(X)-bllllon-electron-volt  accrferator, 
a  scientific  tool  which  the  Nation  needs 
rather  badly,  thus  fju-  has  had  a  lurid 
history.  Or.  at  least,  the  record  of  the 
AEC.  which  is  in  charge  of  the  project, 
has  been  lurid,  or  dismal,  or  Inept,  or 
bungling  regarding  It,  according  to  who 
is  choosing  the  adjectives  to  describe  It. 
Rather  than  forthrlghtly  picking  a  site 
for  the  accelerator  In  accordance  with 
scientific  judgment  and  In  execution  of 
its  responsibility,  the  AEC  made  a  sweep- 
staltes  out  of  the  siting.  More  than  100 
localities  in  the  United  States  vied  to  get 
It.  The  list  was  trimmed  down  to  five 
finalists  and  finally  Weston,  111.,  turned 
up  the  winner.  During  the  sweepstakes. 
Congress  anjj  the  AEC  were  deluged  with 
local  delegations  setting  forth  their 
claims.  Also  during  the  process  the  AEC 
allowed  the  extraneotv  matter  of  civil 
rights  to  loom  large  In  site  selection  cri- 
teria. In  addition,  it  laid  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  matter  of  power  costs.  Now  both 
these  subjects  are  still  plaguing  the  AEC 
because,  it  seems,  people  think  the  com- 
mission  paid  little  attention  to  its  own 
criteria  in  making  the  final  selection.  I 
am  setting  forth  below  examples  of  these 
continuous  goings  on  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Representative  EnLirrBOSN. 
two  letters  from  Representative  Moss, 
and  a  release  which  I  have  prepared  for 
May  5.  Enclosures  to  some  of  the  letters 
have  been  deleted: 

OoNGKKsa  or  tkx  UMim  Srarvs. 

Hoost  or  RzPHxmrrsTlvss. 
WaaMnfton,  DX!..  AprU  27,  Itt7. 
Hon-  Casra  Hosier 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Knerffy. 

Deas  Csaic:  The  Chairman  and  aome 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  oocnmlMlon 
have  recently  suggested  that  ahaenoe  of  an 
open  occupancy  law  In  DlinoiB  may  Jeopard- 
lae  the  appropriation  for  the  300  BEV  ac- 
celerator at  Weston. 

I  cannot  bellsn  tliat  tltls  point  of  view 
enjoys  any  wlda  currency,  althar  in  tha  Joint 
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CommittM  on  AAomlc  Knersy  of  Ln  Congr«B*, 
To  ibOM  who  believe  that  thU  approprU- 
uoo  ibould  be  ooo<UUaa«d  on  4Q  cpea  oc- 
cup*BC7  l&w  In  mtcoU.  I  oail  »tt«nUoa  u> 
HJ%.  S3«S.  which  pmwl  th*  House  of  Rep- 
r««entAUrai  April  l7.  This  Mil  suChoriz«<l 
the  followtng  UDOunts: 

AlbbuDA-Coou  River  Buln •34,000,000 

Arkazuu  River  Basin 170.000,000 

Bnuioe    Rivet    Bssln B.  000.  000 

Centr&I  *  Boutham  Plorld* 

Project    14.000.000 

Columbia  River  Basin IW. 000,000 

Missouri   River   Basin 30.000,000 

Ohio  River  Basin 38,000.000 

Ouachita  River  BAstn 8.000,000 

San  Joaquin  River  Basin 2.  000.  000 

South  Platw  River  Basin 2.000.000 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Bssln..  4.000.000 
West  Branch,  Susquehanna 

River   Basin 9.000,000 

White  River  Basin... 3.000.000 

TOUX    466.000,000 

This  blU  propoMss  that  about  tgS.OOO.OOO 
will  be  spent  in  states  which  have  open  hous- 
ing laws,  and  about  •373.000.000  will  be  spent 
In  states  which  do  not  have  open  occupancy 
laws.  IT  OoogresB  Is  to  deny  the  200  BBV  ac- 
celerator to  minoU,  may  It  properly  spend 
•373,000.000  of  (edersi  money  In  other  states 
which  do  not  have  open  occupancy  laws? 

I  submit  that  the  real  furor  over  the  loco- 
tlon  of  this  device  for  sclentlOc  research 
will  be  found  not  on  Capitol  Bill,  not  m 
Congress,  but  tn  the  newspapers  and  in  an 
apparent  effort  by  Governor  Kerner  of  Illi- 
nois to  bend  tlie  Illinois  General  Assembly 
to  his  will.  By  BOm.e  persuasion  which  I  do 
aot  know,  he  seems  to  have  enlisted  the 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to   this   enterprise. 

My  own  stand  on  open  occupancy  Is  well 
known.  I  voted  for  the  Olvll  Rights  Act  last 
year  with  its  provision  in  regard  to  bousing. 
I  want  no  misunderstanding  on  this  next 
point:  I  want  the  Cllnols  General  Assembly 
to  psM  or  to  reject  an  open  housing  statute 
aoooedlng  to  the  best  wisdom  and  Judgment 
of  Its  nfeembers.  I  <k>  not  believe  their  deci- 
sion tfiotild  be  swayed  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  aOO  million  dollar  bribe  from  the 
UB.  Oovcnunent.  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
United  State*  Government  should  offer  a 
300  million  dollar  bribe,  or  even  a  one  dollar 
bribe. 

It  must  be  dear  to  any  fair-minded  per- 
lon  that  thU  whole  question  of  an  open 
housing  law  is  a  contrived  and  specious 
argument.  Nobody  has  ever  claimed  thst 
there  is  more  bousing  discrimination  or  more 
racial  discrimination  in  Illinois  than  in  the 
ouier  fire  states  which  were  under  oon- 
slderattoo. 

Let  me  olte  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  sn 
ofOolal  reeolutlon  adopted  last  June  by  the 
Board  of  Dtrectors  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Oolored  People. 
"Whereas,  we  recognize  that  racial  dis- 
crimination exists  In  each  of  the  six  commu- 
nities now  under  ooaslderatlon,  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  degree  of  dlflerenoe.  If  any. 
between  «uch  discrimination  In  one  as  op- 
posed to  another.  Is  not  great  enough  to 
JuatUy  the  NAACP  In  taking  sides  In  the 
matter. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
NAACS*  expresses  no  preference  with  re- 
spect to  the  quesUon  of  selection  for  the 
site  of  the  atom  smasher  planned  by  the 
Atomic  energy  Commission.'* 

Chairman  Seaborg  has  told  members  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  that  the  atom 
smaehcr  may  sUIl  be  moved  because  at  dls- 
crlmlnattoa  froca  Weston,  to  one  of  the  other 
sites.  I  challenge  blm.  as  I  have  challenged 
before: 
Wherel 

Where  will  this  accelerator  be  moved  In  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  world,  where  there  la 
no  racial  dlscrlmlnatton? 


I  say  that  minols  cotiid  pass  an  open  oc- 
cupancy statute,  but  that  would  not  end  dls- 
orUninatloo  In  housing  In  Ulloois.  any  more 
than  similar  statutes  have  ended  discrimina- 
tion In  New  Tork,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or 
Colorado,  or  Callftx-nla. 

Pre«enUy.  ID  states  have  open  occupancy 
statutes:  31  states  have  none.  If  I  am  to  take 
Chairman  Seaborg  at  his  word,  then  I  am  to 
aafiume  that  the  Atomic  fciergy  Commission 
win  spend  no  more  money  In  any  of  the  31 
states  without  an  open  occupancy  statuU. 
Furthermore,  those  members  of  Congress  who 
subscribe  to  this  point  of  view  are  saying 
that  the  United  States  Government  regreu 
having  built  Cape  Kennedy  In  Florida,  the 
Redstone  Arsenal  in  Alabama,  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  Headquarters  In  Nebraska,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Dams  in  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  and  Kentucky,  the  tntemal 
Revenue  Computer  Center  In  West  Virginia, 
the  AJEC  faculty  at  Alamagordo.  the  Penta- 
gon Ln  Virginia,  and  that  It  will  never  again 
let  a  TFX  oontract  to  a  company  In  Texas. 
I  believe  that  the  AEC  should  stick  to  lis 
role  as  a  distinguished  body  ol  scientlsu, 
and  should  leave  the  poUtlcal  infighting  over 
whether  Illinois  does  or  does  not  pass  an 
open  occupancy  law  to  the  governor  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  niLnols.  I  believe  the 
present  furor  has  m<»<  likely  postponed, 
ruther  than  hastened  passage  of  the  law. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  Commission  has  in- 
correctly reported  the  sentiment  on  Capitol 
HUl.  Most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  voiced  a  reluctance  on  the  miitter  of  the 
appropriation  appesj*  to  be  members  of  what 
might  be  called  the  Sore  boser*  Club.  In 
saying  that,  I  hasten  to  embrace  memben 
frxMn  the  other  five  states  who  have  proved 
that  their  sense  of  propriety  Is  stronger  than 
their  Instinct  of  acquisitiveness  for  their 
states. 

Toun  very  truly. 

JOBW  N.  Bklbnsobn. 

Member  of  Congress. 

CoNcaias  o»  ths  Unttdi  Statm. 

Housx  or  RcparsENTATivcs. 
Washinifton.  D.C..  April  25.  i967. 
Hon.  CHAIG  HosHca, 
Hatue  of  Representatives. 

Dkax  Ceaig:  I  feel  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  leas  than  oandld  with  the 
oommunltiee  which  were  considered  for  the 
location  of  the  200  BKV  accelerator  with  re- 
gard to  the  issue  of  civil  rights. 

Chairman  Seaborg  led  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  believe  tliat  the  issue  of  residential 
segregation  patterns  In  Sacramento  was  "im- 
portant." On  July  33,  l(M6,  tn  a  letter  to 
Gene  A.  Blanc,  Coordinator.  OOee  of  Atomic 
Rnergy  Development  and  Radiation  Pro- 
tection, State  of  California.  Chairman  Sea- 
borg said  the  Commission  "was  In  the  process 
or  reviewing  the  Information  of  civil  rlghu 
submitted  earlier  by  Governor  Brown,  but  I 
feel  that  you  may  wish  to  develop  further  the 
question  of  discrimination  in  the  housing 
field,  especially  as  a  result  of  this  recent 
letter."  (The  letter  he  refers  to  was  one  sent 
to  the  AEC  by  Sacramento  civil  rights  lead- 
ers.) 

Ab  a  direct  result  of  Chairman  Seaborg'i 
letter.  30  members  of  the  Sacramento  Citi- 
zens Civil  Rights  Committee  attended  five 
meetings,  spending  about  two  and  one-half 
hours  per  meeting;  final  meeting  to  adopt 
final  reports  lasted  over  four  hours.  A  atalT 
of  three  persons  assembling  and  writing  ma- 
terial tnveeted  over  000  hours.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  apartment  housing  and 
some  100  extra  secretaxlal  hours  were  used 
for  this  phase  at  the  study.  The  Sacramento 
City-County  Chamber  of  Commerce  Civic 
Affairs  Manager  oonducted  the  technical  as- 
pect of  the  study  of  education,  employment, 
and  housing  of  minorities,  spending  eve- 
nings as  well  ss  daytime  office  hours  on  the 
project  and  hundreds  eH  hours  of  time  were 
expended  by  him. 


Two  department  managers  of  the  Cham- 
ber, the  director  of  the  Bximan  Relations 
Committee  and  five  to  six  secretaries  spent 
untold  time  on  the  project.  On  occasion. 
I  am  told,  the  entire  Chamber  st&ff  worked 
on  the  project.  Over  4,000  letters  were  mailed. 
over  10  coses  of  paper,  env^pee.  postftald 
return  envelopes,  and  ot2ier  materials  were 
used — postage  being  an  expensive  factor. 

Press  reports  of  recent  days  would  indicate 
that  all  of  this  effort  in  Sacramento  waii 
futile.  Even  more  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Illinois  site  is  only  35  mllee  from  one  of 
the  nation's  most  segregated  large  metropoli- 
tan areas — Chicago. 

For  your  files,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
recent  clipping  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
the  racial  Issue. 

Your  comments  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Conjres^. 

CoMORxsa  oi'^rBx  Umrzd  Statxb. 

Botrax  or  RxpaxsntTSTrvKs. 
Washington.  DJO^  May  1,  J9ff7, 
Hon.  Craic  HosMxa, 
Hovac  of  Representatives. 

Dkax  Cxaio:  Recently.  I  requested  In  a 
letter  to  Senator  Senator  John  O.  Pastor* 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
review  tJie  Atomic  Energy  Oommlsslon  's 
evaluations  of  the  Weston.  Cltnols  site 
selected  for  the  locaUon  o<  the  300  Bev  Ac- 
celerator. In  ad<Ution  to  the  bousing  dis- 
crimination Issue,  I  feM  tliat  Oalifomia 
Sierra  FoothllU  site  was  unfairly  considered 
In  regard  to  pcTwer  coats. 

The  AEC.  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  March  3S.  lfM7,  oonArms  that  the 
Commission  used  7.83  mills  per  kwh  sa  the 
cost  of  energy  to  the  Sierra  ^;x>thllis  site 
for  the  National  aocelerator  laboratory  when 
comparing  It  with  other  sites  that  hod  been 
proposed.  I  am  enclosing  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  which  also  oonfirms  that  the 
AEC  did  not  endeavor  to  evaluate  separately 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company's  [vopoaal 
for  imerrupUble  power  or  the  assurances  con- 
veyed by  the  Bacromento  Municipal  UUllty 
District  In  its  letter  to  Mr.  Gene  A  Blanc. 
Coordinator.  Atomic  Energy  Development 
and  Radiation  Protection  of  the  State  of 
California  of  June  9.   19A6. 

The  Oommlsaion's  March  3S  letter  statee: 
"If  the  Sierra  Foothills  site  had  been  selected 
for.  the  300  Bev  facility,  AEC  would  hare 
included  IQ  Its  negoUaUons  with  PO&E  the 
subject  of  providing  for  InterrupUble  as  well 
as  firm  power." 

I  find  the  above  logic  most  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. It  Is  obviously  known  by  the  AEC 
that  were  they  to  locate  at  the  Sierra  Foot- 
hills site  they  would  not  pay  7.S2  mills  per 
kwh  for  energy  any  more  than  they  are  pay- 
ing this  for  energy  at  the  Stanford  Uneiir 
Accelerator.  Instead,  they  would  choose 
the  70  megawatts  firm  power  which  SifUD 
has  agreed  to  release  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclonutlon.  purchasing  the  balance  from 
PG&E  on  their  so-called  InterrupUble 
schedule.  Just  as  do  other  prime  industrials 
who  purchase  from  PO&E,  and  the  cost  of 
energy  would  be  near  5  mills  Instead  of  nenr 
8  mills  per  kwh. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Joint  Oom- 
mlttec.  It  Is  Important  that  you  have  this 
information. 

Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Member  of  Congtrs^ 

Two  HVKDBSD  BCV.  ObOLOGT  ISSUX  RKSOLVINO 

Rep.  Craig  Boamer  (B-Callf.),  the  ranking 
Rouse  Minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  said  oore  drilling 
at  the  proposed  Weston.  Ulinols,  site  of  the 
300  BUUon  Electron  Volt  atom  smasher  "has 
not  yet  turned  up  geological  conditions  which 
would  bar  construction  of  the  scientific 
Installation." 
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A  total  Of  67  core  holes  are  to  be  drilled. 
Forty-flvs  have  been  completed,  one  is  tn 
progreM  and  21  holes  remain  to  be  drilled. 

Hoamer  said  his  interpretation  of  the  data 
so  far  accumulated  la  that  the  glacial  soils 
overlaying  limestone  bedrock  at  Weston  "are 
not  soft  enough  to  make  construction  Impos- 
sible, but  not  firm  enough  to  make  It  easy." 

Bedrock  occ\irs  at  a  depth  of  60  to  90  feet 
below  the  ground  surface,  with  a  relatively 
well  defined  surface  sloping  generally  10  feet 
per  mile  to  the  soutli. 

"Unless  the  remaining  holes  turn  up  soft 
spots  which  would  boost  foundations  costs 
ujireasonably,  Weston  seems  to  be  'home  free' 
on  the  geology  issue,"  Hoemer  said. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science  Founda- 
tion Panel  which  established  geologlcsJ  re- 
qulremenu  fca-  the  200  BEV  "sweepstakes" 
stated  "the  surflclal  materials  may  contain 
pervious  Eones  and  pockets  leading  to  occa- 
sional construction  problems  In  excava- 
tion  which  wUl  not  require  extraordinary 

or  unusual  construction  procedures.  . .  ." 

Weston  wos  cJxoeen  from  a  group  of  "final- 
ist" sites  In  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  C(dorado. 
New  Tork,  California  and  Illlnoia. 

Bep.  Hoamer  stated  that  Weston's  current 
troubles  on  the  civu  rlghu  issue  "probably 
wUl'be  resolved  In  a  week  or  so."  He  charged 
"they  should  never  have  arisen"  and  said 
they  are  "characteristic  of  the  inept  handling 
of  the  300  BEV  altlng  problem  by  AEC  from 
the  beginning." 


former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Rumania. 

They  have  my  best  wlibee  for  their 
meeting  and  for  a  future  free  Rumania. 


Ram«oi«*>  ladcpendeacc  Dty 
SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   I«KW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Mat  1.  19S7 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  af- 
ter a  long  struggle  against  the  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Turkish  Empires,  on  May 
10.  1877.  the  principality  of  Rumania 
severed  Its  bonds  with  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire and  proclaimed  Its  Independence. 
Pour  years  later.  Charles  the  First  was 
crowned  King  of  Rumania,  and  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  took  Its  place  In  the 
world.  During  World  War  II  Rumania 
fell  under  Nazi  domlnaUon  and  after  the 
w&r  under  the  totalitarian  rule  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Because,  here  in  America,  we  believe 
in  freedom  and  self-determination,  we 
Join  with  those  Rumanians  who  have 
achieved  freedom  in  the  united  States  in 
the  celebraUon  of  their  Independence  day 
on  May  10,  which  helps  to  continue  the 
flame  for  those  who  have  been  subju- 
gated by  a  foreign  power. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  at  some  date  In 
the  not  too  dlsUnt  future  the  Rumanian 
people,  in  a  free  and  open  election  under 
democratic  procedures,  will  be  aJ>le  to 
join  with  other  democratic  natkms  In 
celebration  of  true  Independence. 

To  celebrate  this  Important  event,  the 
Rumanian  National  Committee  Is  orga- 
nizing a  commemoration  of  the  10th  day 
of  May,  the  traditional  ruitlonal  hoUday 
of  the  Rumanian  people,  at  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  International  Center  In  my 
district  In  Manhattan  on  Wednesday, 
May  10,  at  5:30  pjn.,  under  the  chair- 
manship 0^  Constantin  Vlsolanu,  presi- 
dent, Rumanian  National  Committee  and 


WUcooiin  Preti  Commeati  od  EstabEtli- 
■eai  of  Postal  Corporatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wncoMSZH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'l'l  V  ES 

Thursdav,  AprU  6, 1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien's  recent  remarks  re- 
garding the  possible  establishment  of  a 
postal  corporation  to  Improve  mail  serv- 
ice have  stirred  Interest  In  the  press  of 
Wisconsin.  Following  Is  a  sampling  of 
editorial  opinion  from  Wisconsin  news- 
papers: 

IProm  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Apr.  26. 18871 

Po«T  OmcK  "Otn  or  Poi.itics"  and  Run  Lou 

A  BoBiKsea? 

Postmaater  General  O'Brien'!  proposal  to 
make  the  poet  office  a  public  corporatloa  la 
a  bold  answer  to  aome  of  the  shoricomlngi 
of  our  present  metiiod  of  postal  organiza- 
tion. O'Brien  would  end  the  poet  oOice'a  138 
yemr  status  as  a  cabinet  department.  The 
nonprofit  corporation  would  be  directed  by  a 
board  appointed  by  the  president  and  con- 
firmed by  oongreaa.  The  bocurd  would  hire 
&n  executive  to  run  the  business  of  provid- 
ing postal  servloea  aa  deflned  geoeraUy  by 
congreas. 

The  present  poet  office  setup  is' hamstrung, 
in  O'Brien's  words,  by  "a  Jungle  of  restric- 
tive leglslaUon  and  custom."  The  po«t  office 
lacks  control  over  Ita  own  costs  because  con- 
grew  sets  salsrles  snd  other  federal  sgendee 
determ^lne  bow  much  11  i>ays  carriers  to  haul 
the  mall.  It  lacks  control  over  Its  revenue 
because  congress  sets  most  postal  rates.  The 
Hoover  commlSGlon  In  1940  declared  that  the 
post  office  is  deprived  of  "the  freedom  and 
flexibility  essenual  to  good  business  opera- 
tion." No  private  business  could  survive  with 
such  handicaps. 

Politics  peRneates  postal  appointments. 
For  yean  tradltton  dictated  that  the  post- 
master generalship  go  to  the  national  ghalr- 
man  or  other  high  officer  of  the  party  tn 
power.  President  Truman  broke  that  tradi- 
tion in  1647  by  appointing  a  career  postal 
official  to  the  Job.  but  later  presidents  have 
re-eetabllahed  it.  O'Brien  himself  haa  often 
been  dispatched  on  poUtlcal  missions. 

O'Brien's  proposal  is  sure  to  arouse  opposi- 
tion. Congressmen  stlU  hold  their  say-.X) 
over  appointments  of  local  postmasters.  The 
powerful  postal  unions  fear  automation, 
which  a  streamlined  postal  administration 
might  bring  more  rapidly.  And  the  unions 
feel  they  might  fare  better  in  wage  discus- 
sions when  dealing  with  pressure  sensitive 
elected  representatives. 

It  took  courage  for  03rten  to  challenge 
the  certain  opposition  and  to  call  for  atwlish- 
ing  his  own  job.  But  any  realistic  proposal 
to  remove  the  post  office  from  politics  and 
give  It  flexibility  deserves  the  oonelderatlon 
of  the  millions  of  mall  iisers.  For  them  the 
reward  tor  a  modernised  poet  office  struc- 
turs  will  bs  Improved  mail  ssrvioe  at  fair 
prices. 

The  Badne  Journal-Times:  "For  a  genera- 
tion or  more.  13ie  govemment  has  tinkered 
with  the  Post  Office,  trying  to  make  It  work 
under  postmaster*  general  who  were  poUtl- 


olana    and    poetmasten   genera]    who   wer« 

busliiiiss I      Nalthar     did     welL     beoauM 

neither  b>«  ever  had  t2ie  nonnal  powers  of 
maBagemeot.  to  set  prloea.  control  costs  and 
hire  and  flrs  sub-management  and  labor." 

The  Shaboygan  Press :  "Any  new  and  revo- 
lutionary recommendation  such  as  this  Is 
bound  to  have  Its  criucs  who  can  readily 
conjure  up  many  possible  flaws  In  the  pro- 
po«a.  However,  obvious  advantages  would 
be  removal  of  the  department  entirely  from 
polltlca  and.  it  being  a  government  project, 
retention  of  clvU  aervlce.  Aj^llcatlona  of 
Amertcan  ingenuity  suggested  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  also  oould  significantly  improve  the 
efficiency  oS  the  department-  It  would  be  dlf- 
flcult  to  conceive  how  these  pbaMS  of  postal 
operations  oould  beoome  much  worve  than 
they   are  at   present. 

"In  any  e^ent.  certainly  Mr.  O'Brien  la  sin- 
cere and  has  no  ulterior  motives  in  recom- 
mending his  plan.  It  is  therefore  deserving 
of  most  careful  consideration  and  study  and 
by  no  means  should  be  eUlowed  to  be  sum- 
marily dismissed  or  left  to  die  a  slcrw  death 
In  some  pigeon  iicAt.  Who  knows — the  plan 
might  prove  the  savior  of  our  ailing  postal 
aervlce." 

Ul  Crosse  Tribune:  "That  was  quit*  a 
mouthful  that  Postznasrter  OeoeraJ  Lawrence 
O'Brlan  got  off  Monday  In  proposing  that  the 
tr.S.  postal  system  be  turned  Into  a  nonproflt 
government  corporation  wltSi  an  expert  bead- 
ing It. 

"At  fine  glanoe— ajsd  H  wlU  g&%  aeveral 
glances  before  Oongresa  goes  for  the  idea — 
the  proposal  la  sound  enough.  The  service 
already  Is  nonproflt,  as  Congrea  wtil  knows. 
but  it's  hardly  run  by  experts  cr  in  a  cor- 
porate fashion." 

The  Appleton  Post-Crescent:  "It  Is  In- 
conceivable that  Amarlca,  the  land  of  auto- 
mated production,  inventor  of  electronic  mir- 
acles and  birthplace  of  the  efficiency  expert, 
cannot  apply  this  rtianagement  scienoe  to  its 
mall  delivery  system.  We  fully  expwct  the 
DommLsslon  to  come  tip  with  the  answers,  but 
in  the  end  Congress  will  have  to  meet  the 
real  quesUon.  and  that  is  whether  we  really 
want  our  postal  service  to  pay  Its  own  way." 

Wisconsin  Raplda  Dally  Tribune:  "Anyone 
who  has  ever  affixed  stamp  to  envelope  can 
cite  instances  of  the  postman  falling  to  de- 
liver (even  when  he  didn't  have  to  contend 
with  slset  and  snow  and  gloom  of  night) .  of 
letters  lost  and  packages  mangled.  We  forget, 
however,  all  the  other  times  when  the  mall  is 
delivered  dependably,  day  after  day, 

"We  recall  the  long,  lost  days  of  twice-daily 
delivery  and  the  three-cent  stamp,  but  forget 
that  the  Increase  In  mall  volume  has  far  out- 
stripped the  increase  in  population. 

"We  read  about  th«  more  efficient  services 
in  Europe,  but  forget  that  the  OB.  Poet  OOoe. 
which  this  year  expects  a  flood  of  80  bUlkm 
pieces  of  mall,  handles  more  mall  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined, 

"This  la  not  to  say  there  Ls  not  vast  room 
for  improvement  In  the  mall  service.  In  fact, 
unless  radical  changes  are  made  sooD,  It  wlU 
reach  a  point  of  crisis  In  which  paralysing 
Jams  like  the  one  that  occurred  in  Chicago  a 
while  ago  will  become  more  and  moft  fre- 
quent. 

"The  Post  Office  Department  simply  cannot 
continue  operaUng  under  the  same  general 
rules  that  obtained  when  Andrew  Jackson 
made  it  part  or  his  cabinet  12fi  years  ago. 
dependent  upon  appropriated  funds  and  po- 
litical appointments. 

Kenosha  News:  "Postmaater  General  Law- 
rence O'Brien  has  promised  some  radical 
changes.  Among  them:  Making  the  Post  Office 
a  non-profit  government  corporation,  oper- 
at«l  by  a  board  of  directors  and  managed  by 
a  professional  executive. 

'The  board,  says  O'Brien  should  have  the 
power  to  set  postal  rates  sAd  Post  OSes  em- 
ployes ought  to  be  brought  up  to  ttoe  stand- 
sirds  of  employes  in  comparable  industzios. 
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"While  O'Brlen'B  auggcetlOTU  may  oot  be 
the  only  Answera.  or  the  best  answers,  to  the 
postal  dilenuna,  be  hu  thrown  a  long  over- 
doe  challenge  to  Congreas,  Postal  reform  de- 
serves hl^  priority  considerotloo. 

"If  the  lawmakers  ccntenl  themselves  with 
merely  patching  an  archaic  system,  tbeU 
mall  problem  will  get  worse — with  sacks  of 
letters  from  disgruntled  constituents." 

Stevens  Point  Dally  Journal:  "Postmaster 
General  X«awrence  0"Brten  has  proposed  an 
independent  postal  system.  He  has  recom- 
mended to  President  Johnson  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  be  converted  Into  a  non- 
profit government  corporation  to  be  owned 
by  the  Tteasury  E>epartment.  operating  under 
a  board  of  dlrectom  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  Oongreas,  and  man- 
aged by  a  profeaatonal  adminlstrBtor. 

"Mr.  O'Brien  describes  the  poet  office  as 
'bogged  down  in  a  Jungle  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation and  custom."  The  public  has  seen 
enough  evidence  In  recent  months  to  find 
credlbUIty  In  his  Judgment  that  We  simply 
can't  go  (m  as  we  have  been.'  "  ^ 


With  high  regards  and  wlahlng  to  receive 
your  kind  advice. 

B«spectfull;  yours. 

<^  KO  OBXNO-KAH6. 

Chairman.  APACL  Council. 

AsuK    Pboplis' 
Arrn-OoMMTTNiST  Lkmob  Coomcu.. 

Taipei.  Taiwan.  China.  Apra  25.  19€7 
Vkab  FaxKMD:  Permit  me  to  address  you  in 
my  double  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Coun 


heartedly  to  this  task,  we  shall  succeed  and 
the  cause  of  antl -Communist  will  triumph 
Therefore,  the  APACL  China  Chapter  with 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  people  in  thr 
Republic  of  China,  has  been  making  active 
preparations  for  convening  the  First  Con- 
ference of  the  World  AnU-Cocnmunl^i 
League.  A  meeting  of  the  APACL  Executive 
Coounlttee  wtu  be  held  In  Taipei  In  early 
May  to  discuss  and  decide  on  the  date  iprob- 
a,bly  in  early  October.  1M7),  the  name  Hat 


Aiiaa  Anli-CoauBUust  CniMd« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  tmr  roam.  y 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATlVEa 

Wednesday.  May  3,  l^h 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  8p«Uter.  I  believe  It 
Is  Jmport&nt  for  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  know  of  a  recent  development  in  Asia 
that  could  strengthen  the  free  world  in 
ita  struggle  aigalnst  International  com- 
munism and.  therefore,  I  insert  cor- 
respondence I  have  r«cently  received 
from  Ku  Cheng-kang,  chairman  of 
Asian  Peoples'  AnU-Communlst  league. 
Republic  of  China: 

ABIAIT     PXOPLM     Aim-COMMUKIST 

Lbaodk,     Rwublic     o»    Chiw*. 
Toipei.  Taivjvn,  China.  April  21.  J967 
Bon.  I^STXB  WOi-rr. 
House  of  RepretentativeM, 
Washingeon.  D.C. 

JimAM  HoMOaABL«  CoNcaasaMAif  WoLrr; 
During  your  last  vUdt  to  the  Republic  of 
China,  1  bad  the  pleasure  of  exchanging 
Ti0WS  with  you.  and  was  deeply  Improseed  by 
your  underwtandlng  of  and  sympathy  for  oiir 
endeavors.  I  know  that  you  are  not  only  a 
good  faithful  friend  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
but  also  a  staunch  supporter  ol  all  the  Iree 
peoplea  of  Aaia. 

Since  your  return  to  the  United  States,  we 
have  from  time  time  read  In  the  newspapers 
of  your  opinion  and  activities  In  the  cauAt  of 
Justice.  Your  oourageoua  defense  of  human 
ft«adocn  welfare  and  security  biks  commanded 
our  respect  and  admiration. 

Aa  Chairman  of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl- 
Communlat  League  Council  and  Chairman  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  World 
Antl-Oommunlst  League  First  Conference.  1 
am  enclosing  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
npandlng  the  APACL  Into  the  WACL.  It  is 
our  fervent  hope  that  you  will  agree  to  our 
opinion  that  this  step  Is  right  and  necessary 
In  the  current  wocld  situation.  Whatever  you 
can  do  inside  or  outside  the  US.  Congress  » 
advocate  and  support  our  cause,  will  be  of 
great  conaequence  to  the  anU-Oommunlst 
pMples  of  the  world.  U  you  personally  and 
otbar  indlvldiM^  and  U.8.  civic  orgajilsatlons 
tbat  uphold  freedom  and  Justice  will  give  us 
aaalataace  and  guidance,  our  great  blirtorlo 
BlMloa  will  be  fully  carried  out  in  tbensar* 
eat  futura. 


cU  of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Communlst  of  participants,  the  agenda,  and  other  mai- 
League  (APACL)  and  Chairman  of  the  Prep- 
aratory Committee  for  the  First  Conference 
of  the  World  An  U -Communist  League  I  wish 
to  explain  to  you  why  the  APACL  is  being 
expanded  into  World  Antl-Communlst 
League  and  hope  that  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  lend  your  valuable  support  to  our 
efforts. 

First  organlMd  in  19M.  the  APACL  is  now 
thirteen  years  old.  Originally  composed  of 
only  eight  countries  and  territories  (Repub- 
lic of  China,  RepubUc  of  Korea.  Thailand,  the 
PhlUpplnes,  Republic  of  yieinam  Hongkong. 
Macao,  and  the  Ryukyus) .  It  now  has  a  total 
of  38  member  nations  In  Asia  ( Including  Aus- 
traUa  and  New  Zealand),  the  Middle  East. 
and  Africa,  and  over  thirty  observer  units. 
With  the  gradual  broadening  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  APACL  Is  founded,  the  I>egue 
has  been  able  to  contribute  much  to  the 
an tl-Comm unlet  movement  throughout  the 
world.  But  in  view  of  the  deteriorating  situ- 
ation on  the  Chinese  mainland,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
continual  clamor  for  appeasement  on  the 
international  scene.  It  seems  neceseary  for 
the  APACL  to  strengthen  Itaelf  by  expanding 
Into  a  world-wide  organlaatlon  in  order  to 
reverse  the  preMnt  trends  and  open  up  a 
new  era  of  freedom  for  mankind. 

It  was  for  this  reasop  that  at  the  APACL 
lath  Conference  held*  in  Seoul.  Korea,  in 
November,    1968,    it    was    decided    to    make 


ters  relating  to  the  forthcoming  Conference 
We  shall  endeavor  to  overcome  all  dlfflciiltle^ 
and  obetocles  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
Conference  to  be  held  successfully.  It  Ib  my 
privilege  to  know  the  lmp<fftant  contrlbn- 
tlons  you  have  made  in  the  imtl-enslavf  mem 
struggles  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  We 
look  forward  to  the  pleasure  and  honor  oi 
receiving  from  you  encouragement,  support 
and  sage  counsel  for  the  task  we  are  under- 
taking. In  parUctilar.  we  earnestly  hope  thai 
you  would  kindly  lend  us  your  esteemed  as- 
sistant In  the  following  reapecU: 

Flrat,  we  hope  you  will  kindly  endorse  ihe 
proposed  World  Antl-Communlst  League  and 
cause  the  organlitatlon(B).  to  which  you  be- 
long either  as  a  member  or  a  leading  spirit 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  League  and 
become  one  of  tu  member  uniu. 

Second,  we  hope  you  wlU  kindly  exert  yotir 
Influence  to  urge  popular  organizations  with 
Identical  outlooks  in  your  country  to  band 
together  to  form  national  associations  of  the 
World  Antl -Communist  League. 

Third,  we  hope  that  you  will  use  your 
great  Influence  to  urge  the  various  anti- 
Cooununlst  organizations  In  your  region  (ex- 
cept Asia,  where  there  Is  already  the  APACLI 
to  band  together  to  form  regional  aaeoclu- 
Ucms  of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League 
Such  regional  associations  are  porUcularly 
needed  for  the  Middle  East,  Africa.  North 
America.  lAtln  America,   and  Europe. 

Lastly,    we    hope    that    you    will    at    1ea»t 


active  preparations  for  the  organization  of     ^^ep  In  close  contact  with  us  and  let  us  have 
the  World  Antl-Comnituilst  League  and  to  ^ 

•ntmst  the  APACL  Cftlna  Chapter  with  the 
taak  of  convening  the  First  Conference  of 
the  World  AnU-Comm\inUt  League  In  Taipei 
some  time  thU  year.  To  help  plan  for  and 
puah  this  great  taak.  the  APACL  ExscuUve 
Committee  composed  of  sev^i  member  na- 
tions, namely.  Australia.  Republic  of  China. 
Japan,  RepubUc  of  Korea,  the  Phillpplnee. 
Thailand,  and  Republic  of  Vietnam,  has 
been  organized. 

The  APACL  China  Chapter  baa  accepted 

the  heavy  responsibilities  asatgned  to  it.  for, 
in    its    view,    the   organization    of    a    World 

AnU-Communlst    League  is   not  only   called 

for  in  the  present  circtmistances.  but  slso  the 

reallratlon  of  a  long -cherished  wish  of  unit- 
ing all  free  peoples  to/orm  an  integral  body. 

Such  a  League  la  not  only  what  the  Asian 

pooplea  wish  to  have  realized,  but  also  needed 

by  peoples  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now 

that    the    Iniquities    of    International    Com- 

munLtm.  and  porUcularly  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese   Communists,    have   t»en   exposed   one 

after  another  In  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa. 

and  in  Latin  America,  an tl^ Communist  sentl- 

menu   have   l>een   surging   up'  in   all   those 

countries.    Being  the  land  of  freedom  and 

democracy  for  centuries.  Europe  will   some 

day  see  the  rise  of  another  anil-tyranny  and 

anti-enslavement  tide.  As  the  United  States 

U  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  free  world. 

It  will  one  day  reaUie  the  Importance  of  a 

popular  antl -Communist  movement  and  l>e- 

oome  the  central  force  In  bringing  all  free 

peoples    together    to   form    a    united    front 

against  Communism- 

We  realise  only  too  well  that  in  pushing 

such  a  task  there  are  still  many  difficulties 

and  obatacles  to  be  overoocne.  But  like  all 

other  historic  movement*  In   the   past,   this 

movement  we  are  inlUating  wUl  have  to  de- 
velop bit  by  bit  and  step  by  step    We  are 

oonfldent  that  Ijy  devoting  ouraelvee  whole- 


the  Ixnefit  of  your  views,  even  if  you  should 
not  be  prepared  to  go  further  for  the  time 
being. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  formation 
of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League  wiH 
usher  In  an  historic  epoch  and  will  be  a 
turning  point  In  the  titanic  struggle  between 
freedom  and  enslavement.  We  fervently  hop* 
that  all  freedom  fighters  will  Join  hand* 
and  march  together  towards  their  common 
goal. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  the  draft 
Charter  of  the  World  Anti-Communist 
League  for  your  reference.  We  would  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  you  If  you  care  either 
to  comment  on  the  draft  Charter  or  to  ex- 
press your  views  on  questions  touched  upon 
In  this  letter. 

Tours  sincerely. 

Ku  Crxmc-kakc. 
C'lairman   of   the   APACL   Council  and 

Chairman,  Preparatory  Committee,  tht- 

World  Anti-CommuniMt  League  Fir^t 

Conference. 


For  Uw  First  Time  aa  AKericaa  Uadcr 
Secretary  of  State  Makes  as  Extcadcd 
Viul  to  Africa 
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SPEECH 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  xixnvon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRBSENTATIVES 

rhvrMfay.  Airra  n.  1IS7 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnota.    Mr.  Speaker. 
H  Cbatiman  of  the  Afrtemn  Subcommit- 


tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ASaln 
I  am  happT  to  announce  that  this  month 
lor  the  first  time  an  American  Under 
Secretary  of  State  will  make  an  extensive 
tour  of  Africa.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  In  our  many  engagement*  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  we  had  grown  more 
and  more  negligent  In  our  attention  U> 
the  new  emerging  nations  of  Africa. 

Under  SecreUry  of  Stat*  Nicholas  deB. 
Katienbach  will  visit  11  African  coun- 
tries May  10  to  27.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Katzenbach,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  BUte  for  African 
Affairs  Wayne  Fredericks,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  and  friendships  In  Africa  are  un- 
surpassed, and  several  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  Katzenbach 
will  make  his  first  stop  In  Senegal  and 
will  proceed  to  Guinea.  Ivory  Coast. 
Ghana.  CongoIKi,  Zambia,  Kenya. 
Somalia,  Tanzania.  Uganda,  and 
Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  trip  will  allow  him 
to  see  a  significant  cross-section  of  Afri- 
can countries  and  to  meet  many  African 
ofBclals  and  other  personalities.  It  re- 
flects his  longstanding  desire  to  visit 
Africa  and  to  see  at  first  hand  some  of 
the  Interesting  developments  and  trends 
In  that  continent. 

I  am  certain  that  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Katzenbach,  having  seen  Africa 
at  firsthand  and  having  talked  with 
many  African  leaders,  whose  maturity  of 
iwlitlcal  Judgment  cannot  fall  to  impress 
him.  will  return  to  Washington  a  stout 
champion  of  the  cause  of  Africa. 


Boolnd:  Tb*  Mudnit  body  ot  Oreat  NMk 
Bouttl  8«nior  Hlgb  Sobool  oODdemiu  the  fed- 
•s«l  goTcmmant  for  lu  ;i«gUgeQG«  In  no( 
pfWldlnc  far  lb*  Americans  and  uka  tht 
gommmeai  to  ■wnmo  lt»  raapoosltMUty  In 
tti*  futur*. 

&lncer«ly. 

Jaiox  ookklick. 
Secretary,  General  Orfmnizmtion. 


tsfiaa  Ne{leci  Scored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  Mcw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1967 

Mr  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  senti- 
ment expressed  In  the  followlne  letter 
I  received  from  one  of  my  constituents: 

OSNCaAI.  OaCANIXATtOM. 

GasAT  NccK  Sooth  Skniob 

HiCH  School. 
Great  Neck,  N.Y..  May  2,  tH7. 
Hon.  LBtrm  WOLrr. 
House  of  Repretentatkoet, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sn:  Tlie  predicament  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indiana  and  tbetr  place  in  Amerloan  ao- 
ciety  has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  studenti  in  our  ccbool  thla  year.  We  have 
■tudled  in  our  hiatory  classea  the  way  ttia 
Indiana  have  been  deprived  of  tbelr  land 
without  anything  approaching  adequate 
compenaatlon.  We  have  read  of  the  tragic 
economic  and  eoclat  altuatlon  of  the  Indiana 
even  now.  and  we  tiave  been  deepely  oon- 
certied. 

Recently  the  leglalaUve  aasembly  of  our 
school  government  appropriated  one  hundred 
dollars  for  medical  suppUea  for  the  Rough 
Rocic  Demon»traUon  School  in  Ariaona,  where 
one  of  o\ir  teachen  la  a  VTSTA  volunteer. 
The  student*  of  our  achool  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  send  the  following  resolution  to  tba 
appropriate  oOcea  ot  govermnent.  We  bop* 
you  wiu  consider  tbto  Mrtouriy  In  your  fu- 
ture poUdea. 


Food  Snpply  aad  Popalatioa  Growtk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  grim  problems  facing  the  world  to- 
day Is  the  lo&ing  race  between  food  supply 
and  population  increase. 

This  warning  has  been  made  on  nu- 
merous occasions  t)y  President  Johnson. 
It  was  aired  at  the  Inter- American  sum- 
mit talks  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay;  at 
the  Eighth  Conference  of  the  Interno- 
tlonal  Planned  Parenthood  Federation, 
in  Santiago.  Chile:  by  AID  Administrator 
William  S.  Gaud  In  the  opening  testi- 
mony on  the  foreign  aid  bill;  and  at  the 
conference  on  life  In  the  year  2000  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  recent- 
ly spotlighted  the  latter  conference  In  a 
thoughtful  full-page  feature  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Warning  and  a  Hope." 
The  Monitor  agrees  that  the  gap  between 
the  have  and  have-not  nations  could 
widen  to  become  a  tragedy  with  one  cul- 
ture devouring  the  other. 

The  only  hope?  Cooperation  among 
the  industrial  nations  to  help  the  have 
noCs. 

This  warning  has  been  expressed  many 
times.  In  many  different  ways,  by  many 
people  concerned  with  the  future  of  man- 
kind. But  until  we  and  the  other  nations 
accept  this  challenge  and  take  the  neces- 
sary acUon,  the  words  must  be  repeated 
again  and  again. 

To  quote  from  the  MtvUtor  editorial: 

Tragedy  for  the  human  moe  la  not  Inev- 
ItKbie.  But  to  prevent  It.  not  only  a  few  pro- 
feason  but  great  communitlee,  indeed  the 
whole  world,  must  face  up  to  the  facta. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  article  and 
editorial  frotn  the  Monitor  for  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues: 

The  Paospcarrr  Oaf  Is  WincNmc 
(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

Pasaokna.  Calit. — One  of  the  sternest  chal- 
lenges men  now  face  is  that  of  mending  a 
schlam  that  la  splitting  the  human  race.  Tou 
might  call  It  the  prosperity  gap.  It  ia  the 
steadily  widening  chaam  between  %hm  afflu- 
ence ot  industrial  nationa  and  the  poverty 
of  the  bulk  of  manitind. 

Tins  trend  and  Its  danger  were  »potllgbbed 
during  a  recent  two-day  conference  at  tba 
Cailfomla  Inatltute  o<  Technology.  Plve 
members  of  Callech's  faculty  took  a  look  at 
the  next  90  year*.  Thty  included  Profs.  Jaznea 
Bonner.  Harrison  Brown,  John  Weir,  Thayer 
Scudder.  and  Norman  H.  Brooks — a  blologiat, 
a  geochemist.  a  peychoiogist.  an  anthropolo- 
gist, and  a  clvU  engineer. 

In  a  senae.  Profeason  Bonner,  Brown,  and 
Walr  were  actlxig  aa  critics  of  thaniMlvM. 
They  Iwd  tried  to  foretell  the  future  in  1967 


in  a  book  entitled  "The  Next  Hundred  Taara." 

Now  they  were  aharply  revising  their  forecast. 
In  the  crucial  area  of  the  prosperity  gap, 
they  had  badly  underestimated  world  trends 

"Where  we  have  t>een  wrong  ia  where  we 
have  been  chicken."  Dr.  Brown  explained. 
"You  [MTJJect  numbers  and  get  big  onea.  Tou 
tlien  tend  to  cut  these  down."  Because  of  thta 
timidity,  the  Caltech  wlac  men  didn't  foreaee 
that  the  altuatlon  of  the  underdeveloped 
countrlee  would  deteriorate  draatlcally  with- 
in a  decade. 

In  their  Judgment  today,  the  industrial 
nations  on  one  hand  and  the  underdeveloped 
countrlee  on  the  other  have  entered  into  self- 
generaUng  economic  cycles: 

The  very  proaperlty  of  the  richer  countries 
la  puablng  their  living  standards  ever  higher. 
The  underdeveloped  nations  are  on  a  down- 
ward spiral  in  which  their  poverty  feed*  on 
ItaeU.  Thla  is  happening  despite  devdopznent 
plana  and  nibBtantlal  foreign   aid. 

All  of  the  conference  participants  agreed 
that,  given  the  present  level  and  type  Ot  aid. 
nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  thia  down- 
ward slide.  The  thrust  of  their  two  days'  dls- 
cuaslona  was  to  emphasise  thia  and  to  out- 
line an  approach  to  aid  they  say  la  needed. 


The  paat  decade  has  produced  two  major 
surprises  and  two  disappointments  for  the 
Caltech  seers. 

Rates  of  population  growth  have  greatly 
exceeded  those  Imagined  by  even  the  gloom- 
leet  pessimists  10  yean  s^. 

Cheap  atomic  power  has  become  a  reality 
far  sooner  than  expected. 

Pood  production  tias  not  risen  significantly 
in  needy  lands. 

Economic  development  in  tAtln  America. 
Asia,  and  Africa  has  taken  place  far  more 
■lowly  than  was  anticipated. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  the  United  Nationa 
forecaat  a  1960  world  peculation  of  between 
8.3  billion  and  4  billion  people.  It  gave  3.6 
billion  as  the  moat  likely  figure.  Tel.  by 
1065.  the  population  had  already  reached 
3.3  billion. 

UN  demographers  now  expect  between  4.1 
billion  ond  4  6  billion  by  1880.  Instead  of  an 
expected  3  percent  annual  growth,  popula- 
tion has  exploded  at  a  yearly  rate  cloaer  to 
3  percent.  Moreover,  it  la  growing  more  than 
twice  as  fa&t  in  the  deveK^ing  ooustrtas  aa  it 
is  elsewhere. 

Coupled  with  lagging  food  production,  this 
tmoming  population  has  produced  a  trend  In 
which  hunger  Is  far  more  widespread  tlian  It 
wis  10  years  ago.  Over  the  paat  decade.  Dr. 
Bonner  said:  "Per  caplU  food  auppliea  in 
so-called  developing  nations  have  remained 
nearly  constant  for  some  yeaia  and  now  are 
steadily  declining  " 

This  means  that  food  production  there  lias 
not  quite  kept  pace  with  population  gnnrth. 
The  altuatlon  is  worse  than  thla  impUee. 
Much  of  even  this  meager  food  rise  baa  oome 
from  cultivating  new.  marginal  lands. 

U>W    POWXS    COSTS    BIOHTKS 

In  contrast,  many  industrial  countries 
have  raised  food  output  substantlaily  by 
boosting  production  on  exifting  farms.  Per 
acre  yields  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
have  risen  only  8  percent  In  10, years.  That's 
a  gain  of  under  1  percent  a  year. 

Against  this,  the  surprise  of  cheap  atomic 
power  strikes  a  poslUve  note.  Without  going 
into  details,  sufTlce  It  to  say  that  atomic  elec- 
trlcty  now  Is  widely  economical  in  the  United 
States  and  many  other  parte  of  the  world. 
This  is  bringing  atwut  a  revolution  In  the 
world  energy  picture. 

A  decade  ago.  few  experts  woxUd  have  fore- 
cast this  happening  so  quickly.  Now  many  of 
them  look  to  power  oosu  eo  low  that,  within 
two  decades  or  lees,  atomic  power  can  ba 
Widely  used  to  desalt  seawater  or  distiU  sew- 
age, a  most  e^^eoUve  way  to  bandls  such 
waste. 

In  the  contest  of  the  prosperity  gap,  this 
intensifies  the  challenge  the  world  faces.  It 
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•hom  tibst  there  U  no  basic  tecbnologlcAl 
nMon  wbr  t^^  *>¥■  oould  not  b«  cloMd. 
Coantrlu  without  much  oo«a  oc  oU  need  no 
longer  be  power  IlmltMi  In  Uietr  development. 
Bven  lUowlnc  lor  wldeapre^d.  efl^ctlTe 
buoh  control.  Dr.  Brown  foreaeee  a  world 
popxiUUon  oi  1X>  btUlon  by  tbe  yew  aooa 
or  theee,  eome  8  biUlon  wtU  live  in  the  pm»- 
ently  underdeveloped  reglona.  Given  the  wlU 
uid  nece»e»ry  effort.  Dr.  Brown  Ihlnke  ttiAt 
technolo^  could  be  derelopwl  to  |1T«  all 
these  people  %■  good  life. 

Dr.  Broolu.  an  encloeer.  agraet.  WhU* 
aware  of  the  waatee  such  a  popuUtlon  would 
pmduoe.  be  caya  technolo^  can  give  men  a 
jrieaaant.  livable  envtronment  while  meeting 
Utalr  need*. 

Tto  nallae  tbU  requires  maaalTe  economlo 
development  in  ttM  poorer  countrlae.  Theee 
%n  ccuntrtea  whoM  lagging  agriculture  la  a 
telling  eymptom  of  their  econom.lc  weakneM 
In  general.  The  Caltech  expert*  feel  that  s>ree- 
«nt    development    plazu    In    euch    countries 


deal  of  time,  tndsed.  tH  oar  planxOng  U  la 
sMenOal  that  w«  t&lnk  ta  ttnna  «<  10»  36. 

and  even  50  yean." 

AU  oi  UiLs  begi  the  question  of  «ta«thw  Dr. 
Brown  and  his  ooUeagties  reallwWmnr  aspact 

govemnMnts  to  adopt  auch  amMtlooa  aid 
jB-ograme.  None  of  them  are  especially  hope- 
rul.  Yet  they  are  not  entirely  peaslmlstlc. 

Speaking  about  the  United  States  In  par- 
ticular. Dr.  Weir  pointed  out  that  there  are 
many  studies  such  as  that  repre»ent«d  by 
the  Caltech  conference.  The  government  to- 
day la  much  betwr  informed  about  this  area 
of  policy  than  It  was  a  decade  ago,  he  aald. 

Dr.  Brown  added  V»»^  ^^  detecla  a  rUlng 
appreciation  of  the  virtue  of  the  kind  of  aid 
ho  described.  Also,  he  said  that  the  need  for 
such  aid  la  in&klng  ttseU  felt. 

Mankind  Is  facing  a  challenge  that  la  dif- 
ferent from  any  tha  race  baa  yet  encoun- 
tered. Dr.  Brown  explained  that  "our  basic 
problem,  really,  la  oot  that  oX  supporting 
comfortably  the  dlatresalngly  large  numbers 


Baqulrad.  bowercff.  *1U  b*  a  ooordlnated 
policy  of  aid  on  tha  part  at  the  proeperous 
naOont.  And  strong  support  of  ths  progreni 
by  the  govarnments  and  people  oi  the  poor 
oountrlea. 

The  speaker*  cannot  be  charged  with  ev- 
aggeraUon  In  their  asaesament  of  the  des- 
perate world  outlook.  They  presented  figures 
and  facta  that  spoke  for  themaelves.  Popula- 
tion tncreaalng  taster  than  food  suppllea  In 
poor  oountrlea;  hunger  In  theee  lands  much 
deeper  than  It  was  a  decade  ago:  meanwhile 
the  induatrlal  countries  finding  new  waya 
to  heighten  their  own. prosperity.  A  widen- 
ing prceperlty  gap. 

But  the  five  speakers — members  of  Caltech 
faculty  in  five  different  dlvialona— expressed 
a  belief  that  It  lay  within  the  power  of  the 
well-to-do  nations  to  avert  tragedy  which 
preaent  trends.  If  unchecked,  oould  lead  to. 
Their  proposed  program  haa  much  to  com- 
mend It.  Plrrt.  It  oaUs  upon  the  Industrial 
oountrlea  to  come   together,  as  they  never 


-™^  K«^  uo  meet  the  problem   Aid  that     of  people  who  we  now  know  wlU  inevitably      have  done  before,  to  adopt  a  ooordlnated  pro- 
rf^l  t?!iS  ^iS,  ii  ^l.^^«u.te  InlSu  the  earth  in  the  decades  ahead.  I      gram  of  aid.  Fond,  ahould  be  given  liberally 


Is  balng  given  them  Is  also  Inadequate. 

The  Industrial  countries,  which  consume 
OTOT  half  the  world's  output,  now  are  giving 
about  •«  bilUon  a  year  in  aid.  The  Caltech 
experts  think  this  la  at  least  10  times  too 
small.  But  dollars  alone  would  not  be  enough. 


IntLablt  the  earth 

am  convinced  that  technically  this  can  be 

done.  ^ 

"Our  baslo  problem  is  that  of  getting 
from  here  to  then  successfully  with  a  mini- 
mum of  cbaos  and  human  auflertng.  We  are 


They  feel  a  new,  internationally  coordinated     callled  upon  to  make  the  most  difficult  tran- 
approach  to  aid  is  needed.  "'**        *'  ..-^i^^  «*  «!-«      »  «    .         n 

Most  aid  now  Is  piecemeal,  often  given  for 
short-term  projects.  The  need.  Dr.  Brown 
said,  is  for  long-tsrm.  ooordlnated  aid  to  de- 
velop entire  eoonnoiles.  And  the  flnt  need  of 
all  la  to  find  out  how  to  do  this. 

OOHFBXKKMBITZ   aXSKAaCR    NSEUID 

No  one.  he  said,  really  knows  how  to  tackle 
this  today.  Comprehensive  research  Is  needed 
to  And  out  how  economic  development  la  best 
festered,  bow  to  make  ths  most  of  aid.  and 
bow  to  bslp  the  needy  countries  help  them' 
Bslvea. 

It  Is  dear,  be  added,  that  they  cant  help 
themselves  without  large-scale  aid.  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  other  countries  cannot 
•olTs  their  prolema  for  them. 

Agriculture  la  an  example.  Uttle  la  known 
about  growing  crope  in  the  tropics.  The  cU- 
.>«nate  and  ecology  there  are  quite  different 
from  that  of  an  Iowa  oomflcld  or  a  Japanese 
rice  paddy.  There  Is  a  need  both  to  learn  more 
•bout  tropical  agriculture  and  to  train  local 

experts  who  ean   help  farmers  solve  their 

problems. 
Thus,  one  of  the  flrst  needs  the  Caltech 

experts  think  should  be  met.  In  agriculture 

and    In   other   areas.   Is   that   of    educating 

native  eq>arta  who  can  work  with  outside 

apedaUsts. 
As  Dr.  Bnmn  put  It:  "We  eant  transfer 

the  tatfukotogy  of  Iowa  farming  to  a  trt^lcal 

country.  But  we  can  transfer  our  ability  to 

solve  problems." 

In  tfiort.  the  Caltech  oonferenoe  oonoluded 

that  a  massive  Lnoreaae  In  dollar  aid  plus  a 

total  attack  on   economic  development  are 

needed  to  close  the  prosperity  gap.  Dr.  Brown 

obeerved  tbat  we  ought  to  "place  the  tactics 

and  strategy  ot  aid  on  as  sound  and  con- 

tlmilng  a  basis  as  our  defense  organization." 
>'      Be  suggested  that.  In  the  United  States. 

a  department  of  development  might  be  es- 

tabUahcd.  It  would  rank  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  have  oomparable  re- 

aouroea.  "Certainly."  be  said,  "a  nation  which 

can  afford  to  spend  t60  bllUon  annuaUy  for 

defense  and  tS  billion  annually  for  space  .  . . 

ot;«ht  not  to  shrink  from  Cliinking  In  terms 

of  United  States  aid  expenditures  which  are 

two,  three,  five,  or  even  ten  times  greater 

than  our  prMcnt  expenditure  of  13  billion 

annually." 

tOHO-XAffOB    TKIMKIKa.  ACCKNTD 

Be  sdded  that  this  should  be  a  long-term 
effort.  "TTie  economle*  of  the  poorer  countries 
cannot  be  brought  up  to  reasonable  levels 
overnight."  he  vOd.  "Tbe  changing  ctf  cul- 
tural and  ppatk*!  patterns  requires  a  great 


altion  the  oommunicy  of  man  has  yet  been 
called  upon  to  malte — that  of  bringing  Urth 
rates  in  balance  with  rapidly  lowering  death 
rmtes  on  a  worldwide  scale.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  oailed  upon  to  rapidly  improve  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  world's  people." 

;^Af<-TnpMtf*1"g  this  Is,  in  a  sense,  every- 
body's buslnsss.  Dr.  Brown  warned  that  "al- 
though t>^i«  transition  is  feasible  from  a 
technological  point  of  view,  it  might  well 
turn  out  to  be  Impossible  politically." 

Only  wide  xmder^tandlng  of  what  Is  in- 
volved can  support  the  great  cultural  changes 
th**  tbls  will  demand  of  the  developing 
oountrtee.  Only  wide  understanding  among 
the  electorates  and  governments  of  the  de- 
veloped oountrlea  will  bring  support  of  the 
niaselve  aid  programs  that  are  needed. 

Yet  faUure  to  make  the  tranalUoo  oould  be 
a  tragedy  for  the  entire  human  race.  Dr. 
Bcudder  pointed  out  that  If  the  effort  needed 
to  make  the  transition  la  not  forthcoming, 
the  worlds  of  the  haves  and  the  have-nots 
will  continue  to  diverge.  Yet  they  will  exist 
on  the  saoie  small  planet.  Mankind  then 
would  be  In  danger  of  developing  essentially 
Into  two  species,  each  competing  for  the 
same  ecological  niche. 

Picking  up  this  theme,  Dr.  Bonner  com- 
mented that  "ttie  Inevitable  culmination  of 
the  [growth]  of  the  two  cultures  (of  haves 
,^1^  have-nots]  will  be  thst  osie  culture  will 
devour  the  other."  Tills  Is  the  only  alter- 
nattve  that  he  and  his  fellow  panelists  saw 
to  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  prosperity 
gap  with  vigor. 

A  WaaniKC  skp  a  Hon 
A  grim  warning  along  with  a  strong  pro- 
gram for  averting  pooslble  world  tragedy 
was  presented  in  a  recent  Monitor  article. 
It  reported  on  a  conference  of  experta  at 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  warning:  The  gap  between  the  living 
levels  of  people  In  the  rich  countries  and 
those  In  the  poor  oountrlea  Is  growing 
steadily  wider.  Wider  than  anticipated  a 
decade  ago.  Wider  than  ever  before  In  human 
history.  Unchecked,  preaent  trends  could 
divide  the  nations  Into  two  camp^^havea 
%,r\i}  have-not»— "leaving  one  culture  to  de- 
vour the  other."  as  one  conference  speaker 
put  It. 

The  hope:  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
prosperous  oountries  It  would  be  possible  to 
bring  about  massive  economic  development 


gram  < 

to  finance  It— at  least  10  times  as  much  as 
these  natlMU  are  spending  on  aid  at  present, 
according  to  one  speaker.  Together  these 
natlona  aiiould  conduct  research  to  find  out 
the  best  ways  to  help  the  have-nots,  includ- 
ing promoting  self-help.  Then  they  must  pro- 
ceed to  carry  out  a  program  dealgned  for  the 
next  3S  to  50  years. 

This  Is  a  magnificent  challenge.  Tragedy 
for  the  human  race  Is  not  Inevitable.  But. 
to  prevent  It,  not  only  a  few  profeaeors  but 
great  oommunltlea.  Indeed  the  whole  world, 
muat  face  up  to  the  facta. 


OP 
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but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUo  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
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presented  to  either  Bouse,  shall  be  referred 
iRunedlately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
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tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
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report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U3.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  1S3,  p.  1937). 


OOVXRNMENT  P'UBLICATIONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  20402.  at 
coat  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Proi-Wcd.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  j>ercenC  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
DocumenU  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
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ernment publications  under  such  regulations 

«^B  -"-— r as  Shall  be  agreed  Tipon  by  the  Superlntend- 

in  the  poor  oountrleft  aa  well  as  widespread  ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
effective  birth  oontnA  so  that  the  year  3000  apectlve  department  or  eeUbllahment  of  the 
could  give  all  mankind  "a  pleasant.  Uvmble  Government  (Xf£.  Code,  title  44.  see.  TSa, 
eavlrooment."  ^  Supp.  2). 
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CoafretSBAB  H«rto«'t  RetolBtioB  Seclu 
New  Eaphaftifl  ob  A«  latporttBce  of  the 
Flag  IB  Our  Heritef *t  AMs  Recofnitioa 
of  FrtBcU  BejIaHj  to  FUf  Day  RHct 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mrw  voaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTtday,  May  4.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 

when  patriotic  Americans  are  shocked 
by  the  dishonor  shown  the  American 
flag  by  a  few  extremists,  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
dedicate  America  to  the  honoring  of  our 
flag,  and  to  the  recognition  of  its  high 
place  in  our  country's  heritage. 

Last  week.  I  submitted  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  punish  those  who  maliciously 
deface  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Today,  I 
propose  a  positive  measure,  which  would 
enhance  the  ceremonial  importance  of 
Flag  Day,  which  falls  on  June  14  of  each 
year. 

The  bill  I  propose  provides  for  appro- 
priate recognition  to  be  given  on  Flag 
Day  each  year,  to  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance and  to  Its  author,  Francis  Bel- 
lamy. "Hie  words  of  the  Pledge,  which  are 
recited  dally  by  millions  of  American 
schoolchildren,  are  loo  often  forgotten 
by  adults.  By  including  appropriate  rec- 
ognition of  the  Pledge  and  its  author  In 
the  annual  Flag  Day  celebration,  I  feel 
we  can  rejuvenate  respect  for  the  flag 
and  all  it  symbolizes  for  all  Americans. 

Francis  Bellamy  wrote  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  in  1892,  75  years  ago.  There 
could  be  no  more  fitting  way  to  com- 
memorate the  75Lh  anniversary  of  his 
authorship  than  to  provide  for  the  yearly 
recognition  of  his  accomplishment  as 
part  of  Flag  Day. 

As  a  means  of  familiarizing  my  col- 
leagues with  the  Ufe  of  Francis  Bellamy, 
I  would  like  to  Include  In  the  Rxcokd  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Mrs.  David  Bellamy,  my  constitu- 
ent, who  Is  the  daughter-in-law  of  this 
famed  patriot: 

Prands  Bellamy,  the  father  of  tbe  writer'* 
late  husband,  was  bom  In  ICount  Morris. 
N.T.  May  IB.  1866.  the  son  of  a  Baptist  min- 
ister. The  family  aoon  moved  to  Rome,  N.T. 
where  young  Francis  had  his  early  echooUng. 
He  then  attended  the  University  of  Rochester 
where  he  was  graduated  In  the  class  of  1976. 
After  being  graduated  from  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  In  1870,  he  spent  about 
ten  yean  In  the  ministry. 

Eventually,  Prancls  Bellamy  resigned  his 
pastorate  at  the  Dearborn  Street  Baptist 
Church  In  Boston.  Mass,  and  Joined  the  staff 
ot  the  Youth's  Companion,  a  popular  maga- 
zine of  that  era.  He  became  assistant  to  the 
Editor  In  Chief.  James  B.  Upham.  and  was 
soon  made  Chalnnan  of  a  National  Commit- 
tee of  School  Superintendents  to  make  na- 
Uonwlde  plans  for  the  first  f^elebratlon  at 
Columbus  Day  In  October  of  1893.    "me  pro- 
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gram  as  planned  was  carried  out  aUnultane- 
oualy  In  every  scboolhouse  serosa  the  coun- 
try with  the  raising  of  a  flag  over  each  school- 
house.  It  vpufi  also  used  at  tbe  dedlcaUon  of 
the  Chicago  Coluniblan  ExpoelUon  which 
celebrated  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  As  an  Important  part 
of  this  program,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  was 
written  and  has  survived  the  years  with  a 
few  additions  made  by  Congress.  It  Is  now 
used  dally  in  the  schools  and  by  many  pa- 
trloUc  and  civic  organlzaUons. 


New  RetponubilHy  for  laleroatioDal 
Airtioes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  wasHiNaroK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  8.  1967 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
year  before  last  I  was  asked  by  the  White 
House,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Foreign  Trade  Section  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  act  as  the  American 
representative  at  the  dedication  of  a 
great  trade  fair  In  Lima.  Peru.  It  was 
one  of  my  first  experiences  In  cormectlon 
with  American  commercial  enterprises  in 
Latin  America  and  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  potential  of  American 
trade  in  that  area. 

The  recent  interest  and  great  public 
attention  given  to  the  Conference  at 
Punta  del  Este  has  brought  this  entire 
Latin  American  situation  to  mind  em- 
phatically In  the  last  few  weeks. 

Beglimlng  last  year.  Branlff  Airlines 
Instituted  a  rather  extensive  additional 
service  to  Latin  America  and  now  main- 
tains regular  service  between  New  York, 
Panama,  Bogota,  and  Lima.  In  their 
aniUyals  of  the  future  development  of 
tourist  trade  In  these  oountries,  BranlS 
realized  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop their  natural  attractions  to  the  full- 
est. Approaching  their  venture  In  Peru, 
for  example,  with  typical  American  coop- 
erative enterprise,  they  now  plan.  In  con- 
junction with  enterprising  Peruvians,  to 
develof)  In  lima  a  great  International 
market  where  the  beautiful  products  of 
Peru  will  be  readily  available  to  air 
travelers:  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
a  unique  beach  club  for  the  recreation 
and  relaxation  of  tourists:  and  to  aid  In 
the  development  of  night  life  operations. 

This  unusual  development  has  been 
explained  In  more  detail  In  a  recent 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Harding  L.  Law- 
rence, president  of  BranlfT  International, 
before  the  International  Aviation  Club 
In  Washington.  D.C.  I  was  very  Interested 
In  Mr.  lAwrence's  speech,  and  further.  I 
was  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  it  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Antonio  Lulll.  Minister-Counselor 
of  the  Etobassy  of  Peru. 


I  ask  unanimous  consenWthat  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  of  Mr.  Lulll 
be  printed  In  the  appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A    New    BMBPONBiBTurr    ran   Intcswhtional 

AntL.tKES 

<By  Harding  L.  lAwrence.  president.  BranlfT 

International,     twfore     the     International 

Aviation  Club.  Washington.  D.  C.  April  ao. 

1M7) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  meet  with  this 
group  today  for  you  are  Internationally- 
minded.  So  are  we,  ao  much  eo  that  we  have 
made  " International"  the  second  word  In  our 
name. 

Branlff  International  Is  today  a  substan- 
tially different  airline  than  It  was  a  years 
ago  and  I  think  the  change*  In  our  Interna- 
tional operations  are  some  of  the  mo«t 
dramatic.  ' 

I  would  Uke  to  give  you  a  repco-t  today  on 
what  we  have  accomplished  to  date  and  then 
advance  a  new  reeponslbUIty  which  I  believe 
all  tntematlooal  airlines  must  accept  If  they 
are  to  rightfully  ahare  In  tbe  growth  of 
international  air  travel. 

When  I  came  to  BranlfT  some  two  years 
ago.  the  major  emphasis  of  the  Company  was 
on  its  domestic  United  States  system.  This 
was  not  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  South 
America,  but  more  an  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  Branltf's  route  authority  was  limited: 
It  was  faced  with  revenue  reetrlctlng.  toe-to- 
toe  competlUon  vrlth  another  V£.  flag  carrier 
over  practically  Its  entire  South  American 
system;  It  did  not  have  an  adequate  level  of 
frequency;  and  it  had  many  high  priority 
problems  In  the  United  States. 

It  was  Immediately  clear  to  us  that  one 
of  Branlff's  greatest  opportunities  lay  In 
South  America  If  we  could  increase  our  serv- 
ice frequency.  If  we  could  strengthen  our 
routes,  end  If  we  oould  Increase  tourist  travel 
to  South  America.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  these  three  areas. 

Our  first  move  came  In  AprU  1966  when, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Clvl)  AeronsuUcs 
Board  and  the  cooperation  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines, we  were  able  to  Initiate  non-stop  serv- 
ice from  New  York  to  Panama.  Bogota,  and 
Lima,  We  also  began  Mlaml-Llma  non-stops 
simultaneously. 

Our  second  move  had  to  be  In  the  direc- 
tion of  strengthening  our  route  structure 
there.  As  you  know,  on  January  19th  this 
year,  we  completed  the  aSO  mlUlon  purchase 
of  Pan  American -Grace  Airways  and  on 
February  1  we  were  able  to  merge  the  two 
South  American  operaUons  and  began  com- 
bined service  under  the  BranlfT  Interna- 
tional name. 

In  the  short  time  since  then,  the  two  alr- 
Unes  have  been  completely  Integrated  vrlth 
several  Immediate  benefits  for  those  travel- 
ing on  business  or  pleasure  between  the 
Amerlcaa. 

Where  each  airUne  had  Sights  at  elmilar 
departure  times,  we  were  able  to  reschedule 
these  with  the  result  that  we  have  a  much 
wider  eelecUon  of  dally  departure  and  arrival 
times. 

Each  airline  had  a  limited  weekly  schedule 
to.  from,  and  within  South  America  With 
the  approval  of  l^Un  American  governments, 
we  were  able  to  combine  the  frequencies  of 
each  slrllne  in  order  to  provide  a  level  of  one- 
carrier  service  not  possible  before — .10  round 
trip  flights  a  week  between  tbe  two  con- 
tinents. 
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with  the  coop««tlon  of  our  lnterch»ng« 
DErtnerm.  w«  tn  now  uUlBlng  Ave  g»t«w»y. 
JS  th.  llr.t  tUn»-Ner-  Tort.  Miami.  Bouj- 
ton.  Loe  AngelM,  Mid  8»n  ft«ncUco— to  By 
to  13  cltle»  m  »  oounlrle*.     I 

A>  to  the  rout«  atructure  lt»eU.  with  Ux 
mermr  Br»nlff  Klaed  aomo  3.0OO  mll««  to  lt» 
svstem  and  wm  able  to  betin  MrTlco  to  tour 
mora  clUea— C»U.  Quito.  AnlofagMt*.  and 
Santiago. 

We  were  able  to  Initiate  non-«top  lervlce 
Santl««o-Mlaml  and  Ou»T»quU-MJanH.  and 
St  the  end  of  April  weU  Inaugurate  the  Brat 
Brania  non-stop  lemce  between  Bueno* 
Alree  and  Panama.  We  wore  able  to  expand 
our  cargo  achedule  utillzmg  the  DC-BF  Jet 
Irelghter  nippletnentod  by  cabin  palleta  In 
the  Boeing  330-C  IntemaUonal  Jet*.  Thli 
more  than  tripled  our  l»teroaUonol  cargo 
capacity  Irom  both  New  York  and  Miami. 
ftnd  began  to  open  up  vaat  new  Inter-Amerl- 
can  dUtrlbutlon  poealblUtlea. 

The  third  move  In  our  program  will  come 
u  a  refult  ot  the  re«Jlutlon  of  the  United 
8t«tee-Carlbbean-3outh  America  Route  Caae 
in  which  EranlB  aeeke.  among  other  thlnga, 
to  operate  In  lt«  own  right  between  South 
American  citlea  and  New  Tor».  Washington. 
New  Orleans,  and  Loe  AngelMi'San  Francisco 
In  addition  to  Miami  and  Houston  That  case, 
sa  you  know,  is  awaiting  the  Initial  decision 
ot  the  eiamlnera  of  C1»U  Aerdnautlcs  Board. 
The  fourth  mo»«  In  our  South  American 
program  was  to  be  the  result  of  the  re«>lu- 
tlon  of  the  PaclBc  Northwtst-Southweet  Case 
to  which  we  had  asked  lor  route  authority 
from  the  PaclSc  Northwest  to  Houston  as 
well  as  Dallas  and  other  cltlta  With  Houston 
■a  one  ot  our  gateways,  we  could  hare  pro- 
Tided  direct  International  aerrlco  to  South 
America  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
•  Houston-Seattle  route  also  would  hare  be- 
come a  ■great  circle"  bridge  ;between  South 
America  and  Canada,  Alaska.  »nd  the  Orient. 
Tl»  connections  with  other  carriers  at  Seat- 
tle i'Tacoma. 

We  are  extremely  disappointed  that  the 
Board  order  apeclBcally  prohlblU  Branlff 
thru-plane  service  to  Houston  that  would 
let  us  provide  this  bridge — a  bridge,  by  the 
way  that  obviously  nrf  other  VS-  flag  carrier 
can  provide  since  we  are  the  only»lrllne  that 
would  serve  these  domaetlc  O  3,  polnu  as 
weU  as  South  America.  The  Seattle-Houston 
route  was  important  not  only,  as  a  bridge,  but 
also  as  a  tunnel  of  additional  trafflc  which 
would  strengthen  the  Houston  gateway  that 
haa  historically  been  —"Mil  to  support  any 
subatantlal  number  of  Jrt^ienclea,  We  In- 
tend  to  aak  the  Board  fo«i  re<(onsldenitlon  for 
these  reasona- 


jieae  Tvmmjua.  .... 

With  an  increaaed  level  of  service  and 
atrengthened  rouM  structure  as  a  result  of 
the  merger  with  Panagra.  we  aet  out  to  In- 
crease tourist  trsvel  to  South  America.  The 
lack  ot  tourist  travel  over  the  past  Ove  years 
la  todlcated  by  the  tact  that  only  Bve  to  all 
oer  cent  of  the  VB.  dtlsena  planning  to 
Jravel  abroad  have  Indicated  that  South 
America  la  their  deettnatlon. 

While  33  mUllon  Americana  did  travel 
overseas  last  year,  only  132,000  went  to  South 
Am*rica  I  might  add  right  here  that  sub- 
slanUally  more  South  Americans  traveled  to 
the  VS.  (Sn.OOO)  ao  that  there  Is  no  dollar 
deflclt  problem  or  unfavorable  travel  gap 
here. 

Two  Immediate  programs  were  obvious. 
One.  we  had  to  Invest  a  sufllclent  amount  In 
mdvertlalng  and  promotion  In  the  United 
States  to  raise  pubUc  awareness  of  the  at- 
tractlvenaea  of  South  America  as  a  vacation 
destination  an4  buslneaa  opijprtunlty  area. 
The  continent  had  never  had  any  aubatantlal 
BdvertUlng  In  Its  favor  Even  BranUI,  for  ex- 
ample, to  IB66  spent  oi*y  MOO.OOO  and  South 
American  govermnenta  no  more  thaji  •100,- 
000  When  addtog  Panagras  MOOOOO,  the 
total  waa  sUli  le«  than  •!  mUllon.  In  other 
words  In  part  It  was  simply  a  question  ot  the 
weight  o<  doUara.  Therefore.  Branlff  thU  year 
wui  apend  *3i  million  aolely  to  th»  United 


SUtes  to  promote  travel  to  Soutb  Amerlea, 
more  than  every  aource  combined   for  th« 

prevloua  five  years.  

Second.  It  was  clear  that  the  advertlalng 
Itself  had  to  have  Imaglnatlco  and  croaUvlty. 
If  you  have  aeen  any  of  our  talertaloo  com- 
merelala  or  magazine  and  newspaper  adver- 
tising on  South  America.  I  hope  you  agree 
that  thla  area  ot  auch  great  promlae  will  not 
go  overlooked  much  longer.  All  we  have  to  do 
la  match  Part  I  and  Part  u  of  the  Air  Strip. 
Now  I  think  meet  would  agree  that  we  as 
an  airline  are  more  than  lulfllllng  the  tradi- 
tional reaponslblUtles  wo  have  to  the  destina- 
tions we  are  serving  to  South  America  In 
the  aenae  that  we  have  made  great  ptogrcaa 
In  providing  a  choice  of  departure  and  ar- 
rival Umea,  more  one-cariier  service,  a  high 
atandard  of  InBlght  and  ground  aervlce.  and 
in  implementing  the  Brat  reaUy  large  promo- 
tional campaign  to  travel  agenta  and  the 
traveung  pubUc  teUlng  of  the  fun  placea  to 
see  and  the  exciting  thtogs  to  do  to  the 
natlona  we  serve. 

However,  It  U  my  belief  that  International 
alrUnea  have  a  new  reaponslbiuty  that  goea 
beyond  pretty  glrU.  famous  chefs,  enough 
eeata,  enough  Blghu.  and  good  aervlce  oo  the 
around  and  In  the  air. 

I  see  that  rtaponalblUty  as  a  very  large 
one,  one  of  counaeiug  as  you  learn,  of  glvtog 
aa  you  grow  of  buUdtog  aa  you  prosper.  I 
apeak  of  the  responsibility  of  helping  each 
naUon  you  are  privileged  to  aerve.  And  I 
beueve  that  the  greatest  counael.  giving,  and 
building  you  can  provide  irtU  be  most  valu- 
able to  the  development  of  thoae  naUons' 
potential  tor  tourism.  Tourism  can  do  more 
tor  a  nations  economy,  to  a  shorter  length 
of  time,  than  can  any  other  alngle  endeavor 
on  your  part  or  their  part. 

While  each  country  la  different  and  a  pro- 
gram has  to  be  ullorod  to  each,  an  Intama- 
tlonal  air  carrier  must,  to  our  optnlon,  tmder- 
take   to   provide  assistance  la   these   broad 

1,  Developing  the  natural  attractions  that 
a  country  has, 

a.  Making  faculties  already  to  existence 
available  tor  tourlats. 

3  Helping  to  provide  new  factutlea  that 
a  country  may  lack. 

4.  Encouraging  the.development  of  tourist 
accommodations  by  ibrtoglng  together  the 
necessary  business  anta  operational  elemenu. 

5,  Organizing,  and  dlrecUng  If  necessary. 
Important  tourist  events  to  a  country. 

U  1  were  to  generallzB.  to  North  American 
mahketlng  terms  I  would  say  It  Is  th*  re- 
aponslbiuty of  the  Internaaonal  air  carrier 
to  help  create  and  package  the  many  at- 
^tradtlons  ot  a  country  toto  a  merchandlsable 
torn  which  can  bo  sold  by  travel  agents 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  me  use  Peru  as  my  example  since  It  Is 
one  at  the  focal  poinu  for  our  South  Amer- 
ican service  and  a  logical  pUo«  country  for 
the  program  we  feel  it  our  reaponslbiuty  to 
carry  out. 

In  the  year  prior  to  the  consummation  ot 
the  merger  with  Panagra.  we  held  extended 
govertunent  and  private  dlacuaalona  m  Peru 
and  in  the  United  States  which  evaluated 
the  South  American  naUon  to  terms  ot  lu 
toterest  to  tourUta.  In  brief,  this  todlcated 
that  with  the  addition  of  certain  tacUlUes 
to  Lima  the  nation  would  have  almost  all 
the  basic  attractions  that  to  our  opinion 
North  American  tourists  seek. 

Peru's  present  attracUons  are  cosmopolitan, 
colonial,  and  ancient  culture  side  by  aide;  a 
wide  range  ot  terrain  and  climate  from  aea- 
ooast  Uma  to  mountainous  CuBCO  and  the 
Jungle  ot  Iqultos;  Oshlng  and  hunting  which 
need  UtUe  to  develop;  extraordinary  his- 
torical ruin*,  churchea,  and  museums;  and 
outstanding  gourmet  tesuuranta.  There  are 
bun  Bght*  and  hoiae  racing.  But  there  Is 
a  lack  ot  evening  entertainment  away  from 
the  hoteU,  There  are  great  beachea  and 
golf  ooUTBM.  but  most  aeeocUted  facUlUea 
are  for  members  only  and  are  dllBcult  for 


tourists  to  use,  Peru  offers  handsome  hand- 
woven  ruga,  good  ceramlos.  beautiful  *lver- 
ware,  mirrors,  patotlnga.  Jewelry,  but  the 
problem  for  tourlsu  la  to  ttod  tham  easily. 
Therefore  we  wlU  create  three  major  tour- 
lam  fadutles  to  Uma. 

I  A  great  market  where  tfia  most  beau- 
tiful things  ot  Peru,  In  all  price  categories, 
will  be  readily  available. 

3  A  apectacular  restaurant-night  club 
which  wlU  toeua  International  attention  on 
Peru. 

3,  A  unique  beach  club  which  will  provide 
tourlsu  snth  a  combtoaUon  of  opportunlUes 
tor  recreauon  and  relaiaUon  matching  any 
of  the  great  reeoru  of  the  world  but  In  a 
setting  that  ha*  no  parallel. 

Each  WlU  be  a  reason  In  lt*elf  to  visit  Peru 
and  to  lengthen  the  visit  to  Uma.  Branlff 
vrtll  provide  or  secure  the  InlUal  $1,1  million 
to  ttoandn*  tor  these  three  projects.  Btoce 
Branlff  has  no  Interest  to  being  to  the  night 
club  Of  beach  club  business  permanently. 
we  wUl  turn  them  over  to  other  Anns  or 
todlvlduals  once  they  are  operating  suoceaa- 
tuuy,  19S8  Is  the  target  year  to  open  all  three 
faculties. 

To  carry  out  the  three  facility  projecu. 
Branlff  with  leadtog  Peruvians  has  organised 
TourlBn  Inveatmenu.  SA.,  cr  TISA  as  we  caU 
It.  Branlff  Is  a  mtoority  shareholder.  The 
company  brtoga  together  four  baalc  non-po- 
Utlcal  element*— bualneaa,  flnance,  tourlam, 
and  a  major  VS.  air  carrier.  The  concept  was 
that  TISA  would  be  a  catalyst  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  bualneeaea  mvolvlng  United 
States  Brms  by  giving  them  a  highly  re- 
spected on-the-sport  organisation  which 
could  act  for  them  to  Peru  and  which  had 
a  broad  scope  ol  capablUUee, 

TISA  provides  oounael  aid  with  financing, 
negouauona  for  land  and  building  and  other 
pennlu  aupervlslon  of  bids  for  oonstrucUon 
knd  the  construction  Itself.  assUtanca  to 
finding  execuUve  personnel,  training  them. 
and  vrlU  even  consider  a  minority  equity  par- 
ticipation to  the  projects.  Branlff  P£oJ«cts 
are  Just  the  toltlal  onea  that  TISA  or  Branlff 
WlU  undertake. 

We  are  quit*  aware  that  providing  addi- 
tional Brat  class  tourist  accommodaUoos  Is 
ss  vital  to  tourism  growth  as  la  a  wide  variety 
of    atuacuons,    I    have   heard    one    rule    ot 
thumb   that  each   additional   Jet  placed   to 
aemlce  generatea  a  need  tor  another  100  hotel 
room*.  Branlff  now  baa  plans  t<r  ths  con- 
struction ot  major  new  hoteU  to  Peru,  work- 
tog  to  close  cooperaUon  with  the  Peruvian 
i^emment  and   IntemaUonal   banking  to- 
sUtutlons,  While  I  will  not  be  more  speciflc 
today,    you    may   expeot   an   announcement 
concerning  these  plans  to  the  near  future. 
This  Is  mean*  to  be  a  broad  program  to 
south  Amertoa— agato  with  Peru  simply  as 
the  pilot  oountry.  We  sre  already  be«tonlng 
to   study   slmUar    projecu    In   oth«   S^^ 
American  naUons  tocudtng  Colombia    CTUe 
and  Argentina.  In  addition.  TISA  U  helping 
.everal    North    Ajnerloan    firms    tovesOgau 
hotel  opportunltlee  In  Peru,  Panama,  louador 
and  UrVgu.y,  ConcurrenUy.  TISA  lueU  Is  a 
puot  project  for  the  concept  I*  that  "Imll" 
Companies   wUl   be  formed  to   other   South 
Amecwan  nation*  to  perform  the  same  func- 
tions tjulte  recently  with  Branlff  encourage- 
ment,  but   not  our   participation,   oorpora- 
aon  papere  were  filed  to  Panama  City  for 
Tourism  InvestmenU-South  America,  Other 
firms   WlU    be  organUed   wtth   nsitlonals   to 
ChUe,  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  the  other  na- 
tions. The   end  laeult— a  network  of  oom- 
panles,  unique  In  South  America,  perhaps  In 
U»e  world,  able  to  set  anywhere  to  asdst  both 
U,S,  firms  and  South  Amerola. 

Wo  have  every  confidence  In  Ih*  success 
of  th*  ventures  already  under  way  and  o< 
tboee  which  muat  Inevitably  foUow,  All  are 
aimed  at  developing  tourism  As  US,  tourlam 
aids  economic  growth  of  nations  around  the 
world,  the  dtliens  of  Uxm  nation*  wUl  to 
turn  bolster  tourism  to  ths  United  States. 
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We  believe  we  have.  In  our  tourlnn  de- 
TelopcneDt  progmm.  found  a  way  to  help 
oUi«ra  while  helping  ourselvea  and  to  tnlflU 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  new  responsibility 
of  any  international  air  carrier,  no  matter 
what  flag  n  Ales. 

reuakks  or  AwTONio  Lcm.  Minist^-Couw- 

SKXia  OF  TBS  EMBAaST   OF  PBIU   B»«OaK  TUB 

iNTiawATiONAi.   Aviation    Ouud   in    Wasb- 

iNOrON.  DC.  ArmiL  20. 1987 

I  Just  wish  to  say,  ICr.  Preeldent.  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Embasiiy  of  Peru  In  Wash- 
ington and  therefore  aa  a  member  of  my 
Govcnunent.  I  wish  to  express  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Branlff.  the  satlfifacUon  with  which 
I  have  bear4  his  remarks,  and  also  bow 
pleased  we  all  are  In  Peru  with  the  far- 
reaching  concept  and  the  way  whlcb  Branlff 
IB  using  to  carry  out  this  far-reaching  proj- 
ect. We  wish  hlro  very  good  fortune,  and  In 
wishing  Branlff  gcxxl  fortune.  Peru  will  al«o 
receive  a  substantial  part  of  that  good  for- 
tune; and  even  as  the  President  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  in  the  spirit  of  Punta  del  Este. 
I  believe  this  U  a  concrete  example  very 
much  doee  to  all  of  us.  of  an  enterprising 
Company  using,  promoting  interest  In  Peru's 
development  and  how  this  united  effort  can 
beet  aerve,  not  only  the  economic  Intereets 
of  both  oountrles.  but  also  the  wider  Inter- 
e«ta.  the  human  Interest  for  which  so  mttch 
of  the  peace  and  well  being  of  the  world  de- 
pends. Thank  you  very  much. 


Marie  Skl(Mlowftl»^arie— Diackter  •( 
Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  niiwom 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T%e»day.  May  2.  19$7 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  said  that,  "Man  Is  what  he  has  tt  In 
him  to  become." 

These  words  were  never  more  true  than 
when  applied  to  one  of  the  great  heroine's 
of  science — Marie  Sklodowska-Curte. 

Madame  Curie's  discoveries  merited 
the  accolades  of  the  entire  world.  Twice 
a  recipient  of  the  Nobel  PrlGe.  she  worked 
tirelessly  to  advance  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, to  expand  man's  horizons  and  his 
ability  to  conquer  and  surpass  the  prob- 
lems of  his  environment. 

Marie  Curie  was  bom  in  Poland  In 
1867.  Her  scholarship,  her  Integrity  and 
her  humanity  renected  great  credit  on 
her  parents  and  her  native  oountrr- 

In  this  centennial  of  her  birth.  I  should 
Uke  to  bring  some  of  the  highlights  of 
her  amazing  hfe  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  Madame  Curie  which  originally 
appeared  In  the  Polish  Medical  Sdenoe 
and  History  Bulletin,  edited  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Ry  tcl : 
Hsa  CiNTaNKiAi.  Taaa — Maaix  8kto©ow«ka- 

CmUB  Is  DAUOHTKB  OT  POLAMIl 

(By  Joaeph  Wlewtora) 

poUmd's  flontrlbuUoa  to  the  knowledge 
and  uae  of  physics  Is  peraoalfled  In  two 
geniuses  who  unlocked  the  secrets  of  mac- 
rocosm and  microcosm. 

MikolaJ  Kopemik  (Copernicus)  founded 
modem  astronomy  when  he  "Btopped  the  sun 
and  aet  the  earth  lu  moUon." 

Martfl    Sklodowska-Curle    dlacorerad    and 


defined  the  fundamental  properties  of  atom. 
In  the  words  of  Soddy: 

"The  brilliant  generaliaatlon,  at  once  clari- 
fying and  slmplyfylng  the  whole  subject,  was 
made  quite  early,  In  the  face  of  much  ap- 
parent evidence  to  the  contraxy.  ...  In  spite 
ot  discovery  of  new  phenomena,  at  first  slgbt 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  It.  It  ha»  survived 
and  remains  the  central  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  science  turns." 

As  early  as  1900  Sklodowska  suggested  that. 
If  the  energy  evidenced  by  the  radiation  did 
not  come  from  an  external  aource.  it  must 
result  from  the  breakdown  of  the  atom,  slnoe 
radioactivity  la  an  atomic  property. 

In  1903.  Rutherford  and  Soddy  announced 
their  theory  of  atomic  disintegration .  thus 
giving  corroboration  to  the  theory  advanced 
by  Sklodowska-Curie. 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curle.  one  of  the  great- 
est scientists  of  all  time,  was  bom  in  Warsaw. 
Poland,  on  November  7,  1867.  the  youngest 
of  the  five  children  of  Wiadyslaw  and  Broni- 
alawa  (nee  Boguska)  Sklodowska. 

Her  childhood  desUned  her  feu-  aclentlflc 
r««ear«h:  she  spent  much  time  in  »be  labora- 
tory of  her  father,  who  was  a  professor  of 
pbyalcs.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  lost  her 
mother. 

The  Sklodowakas  suffered  many  tribula- 
tions under  the  Russian  tyranny.  ICoung 
Marie.  Uke  other  Polish  youth  of  her  time, 
followed  intellectual  pursuits  in  the  &nn 
belief  that  through  hard  work  and  cultuiul 
eminence  rather  than  through  futile  fight 
against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  occu- 
pying power  they  would  gain  victory. 

Compieting  her  early  education  In  the 
^fhimlf  of  Warvav,  she  greduated  from  Gym- 
»a»»*»*—  ^  yi«  a^  of  IS.  She  earned  a  very 
modest  living  doing  private  teaching,  while 
preparing  herself  for  the  University  by  self- 
instruction. 

In  1B81  she  was  finally  able  to  undertake 
the  study  at  sprbonne.  thiu  realizing  one 
of  the  fondest  dreams  of  her  youth. 

In  IS93  she  graduated  with  first  rank  as 
"licenclee  es  sciences  physiques."  and  the 
following  year  with  aecond  rank  as  -licenciee 
cc  sciences  m&tematique." 

In  her  own  words,  these  were  the  years 
"entirely  absorbed  In  the  Joy  of  learning  and 
undentandlng."  Poverty  was  of  no  concern. 
"It  was  a  familiar  experience  of  many 
pottah  students  whom  I  knew."  she  wrote  in 
later  years.  "The  room  I  lived  in  was  a  gar- 
ret, very  cold  In  winter,  for  It  was  iQsuffl- 
ctently  heated  by  a  amall  stove."  There  was 
a  time  when  ahe  became  tU  through  lack  of 
food. 

Marie  Sklodowska  was  24  when  she  went 
to  study  In  Paris. 

In  18»4  ahe  met  Pierre  Curie,  a  very  prom- 
laing  physicist,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
School  ta  Physics  and  Chemistry  In  Paris. 
Their  mutual  scientific  interests  drew  them 
together.  In  llie  foUowlng  year  they  were 
married— she  at  the  age  of  36.  he  at  96. 

Those  were  the  years  of  pioneering  dis- 
coveries In  physics. 

In  JB95,  Roentgen  discovered  the  now  fa- 
miliar x-rays.  In  IBBtf  Beoquerel  diacorered 
that  a  compound  of  uramum  affected  a  pho- 
tographic plate  in  the  same  manner  when 
it  had  been  kept  In  dark  as  It  did  after  It 
bjid  been  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  Thus 
radioactivity  had  been  discovered  though  not 
yet  defined  or  named. 

In  1B97,  Madame  Curie  determined  to 
make  a  study  of  the  phenomenon  and  had 
chosen  radlo-actlTlty  as  the  subject  of  her 
doctoral  thesis.  Professor  Curie  followed  suit, 
abandoned  his  study  of  crystals  and  Joined 
nis  wife  in  the  new  pursuit,  the  completion 
of  which  waa  to  bring  them  world-wide  rec- 
ognition and  lasting  fame. 

tTslng  a  variety  of  compounds  of  uranium, 
Madame  Curie  ascertained  that  they  emit 
the  same  rays  and  the  intensity  of  radiation 
depended  only  on  the  quantity  of  the  ura- 
nulm  In  the  oooipound.  Prom  these  obssnra- 
tloDS  ahs  rsasoned  that  the  radloacttvlty  In 


the  uranium  compoimd  was  a  fundamental 
property  of  the  uranium  atom. 

For  further  investigations,  the  Curies  chose 
an  ore  of  uranium  known  as  pitchblende. 
With  the  progress  of  purification,  the  chem- 
ical identity  of  pitchblende  components  be- 
came apparent 

In  July.  1S98  the  Curies  announced  the 
existence  of  Polonium,  named  for  Marie's 
native  Poland,  and  a  search  of  the  second 
new  element  was  (Hissed.  In  December  of 
1899.  tbe  existence  of  Radium  had  been  an- 
nounced 

Evidences  lor  these  two  elements  were  con- 
cluslv  but  it  Etlll  remained  to  separate  them 
from  blsmouth  and  barium  and  to  obtain 
them  in  free  forms. 

This  was  fcccomphshed  In  a  shed  with  a 
leaky  roof  and  the  most  primitive  equip- 
ment. 

"Tet  it  was  In  this  miserable  old  shed  that 
passed  the  best  and  happiest  years  of  our 
life,  devoting  our  entire  days  to  our  work.  I 
RhaU  never  be  able  to  express  the  Joy  ot 
untroubled  quietness  of  this  atmosphere  of 
research  and  the  excltemnt  of  actual  prog- 
ress with  the  confident  hope  of  still  better 
results."  wrote  Mme.  Curie  In  her  mem^trs. 

la  1900,  Pierre  and  Marie  made  a  general 
report  on  Polonium  and  Radium  to  the  Con- 
gress ol  Physics  In  Paris. 

tn  190a  Mme.  Curie  stkcceeded  In  prepar- 
ing a  decigram  of  pure  uranium  and  In  1903  . 
she  completed   her  ^actoral  thesis  on  this 
subject. 

In  1903  the  CuHes  Jointly  with  Henri  Be- 
querel  received  the  Itebel  prize  In  physics. 

DAirlng  these  yeais  of  resesrch  two  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  the  Curies—Irene  In  1897 
and  Bve  in  1904. 

In  1906  Pierre  Curie  died  in  a  tramc  ac- 
cld«it. 

In  tribute  to  his  memory  and  In  recogni- 
Uon  of  his  BclenUflc  status.  Prof.  Curte's 
chair  at  tbe  Sorbonne  was  offered  to  his  wife . 
Thus  Marie  SkJodoweka-Curle  had  been  hon- 
cff«d  as  the  first  woman  in  history  to  hold 
the  chair  of  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Sor- 
bonne. However,  the  full  Professorship  was 
noi  granted  to  her  until  1906 

In  1913  Marie  was  again  awarded  the  Nobrf 
pnxe.  this  time  alone,  for  her  preparation  of 
pure  uranium  and  defining  Its  atomic  weight. 
That  same  year  a  Radium  Institute  bad  been 
established  In  her  boner  m  Warsaw  and  In 
1918  Mane  returned  to  her  homeland  to  re- 
eelvs  a  heroine's  welcome. 

Similar  institute  had  been  founded  that 
same  year  in  Paris  and  Madame  Sklodow&ka- 
Curl*  devoted  much  time  to  lU  direction  and 
organisation. 

During  the  World  War  I  ahe  and  her 
daughter  Irene  worked  Urelesaly  in  setting 
up  radiological  ambulances  for  tbe  purpose 
of  taking  x-rays  for  the  wounded. 

Although  she  never  lived  In  Poland  after 
1891.  her  interest  In  her  beloved  naUve  land 
never  flagged  and  she  rejoyced  that  she  Uved 
to  see  her  dream  of  a  united  and  free  Po- 
land come  true.  Her  loyalty  and  her  love 
for  the  land  of  her  origin  were  deep  and 
abidmy. 

In  1921,  Madame  Sklodowska-Curle  came 
to  the  United  States  and  American  women 
presented  her  with  a  gram  of  radium  and 
with  a  fund  for  her  private  use.  Marie  used 
the  money  for  the  rental  of  another  gram  of 
radium  for  the  laboratory  tn  Warsaw.  When 
ahe  visited  the  United  States  again  in  1929, 
to  dedicate  the  Hepburn  Hall  of  Chemistry  at 
St.  Lawrence  University,  American  friends 
presented  her  with  money  to  purchase  the 
gram  of  radium  for  Warsaw,  thus  freeing  the 
original  fund  for  her  use. 

In  1B32  she  paid  her  last  visit  to  her  be- 
loved Poland  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
Radium  InsUtul*  of  Warsaw 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curle  died  on  July  4. 
1934.  in  Paris. 

Marie  Sklodowska-Curle  Is  one  of  several 
women  Nobel  laureates.  But  Bh«  U  the  sole 
recipient  of  these  highest  rewards  for  her 
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fttUliuiwnt  to  two  dlidpUna* — chemlatry  umI 
pbyrtm.  OUur  gtm*  booon  c*m«  to  b«r 
tram  aU  pMl»  of  the  world— from  to»n»d 
•oc1«Um,  unlTsnlUe*  uul  coUef^ve. 

It  \»  aoowwhit  Ironic  that  stie  wm»  r«fua«d 
sdmlwloa  to  th«  French  Academy  of  Sdeoo* 
•olely  b«c»uae  »li«  wm  a  wommn.  And  th« 
m«llc»l  luculty  In  P»rt«  be«ltat«d  for  a  long 
uma  to  noEQlnaie  her  Profemor  of  Phy«lc« 
bcc&usc  sba  traB  not  a  Prencbwoman  by  birth. 

A  deeply  moving  and  forever  memorable 
tribute  to  thia  great  acientlat  and  buznan- 
Itarlan  wae  paid  by  President  Sykw  of  St, 
Lawrenc*  Dnlveralty  whan  he  conferred  the 
honorary  degrae  of  Doctor  of  Science  on 
her.    He  epoke  of  Mme  SUodowaka^Curle: 

"Self -effaced  and  devoted  aclentUt,  teacher 
and  author,  exemplar  of  the  art  of  llTlng 
whU*  directing  to  beneflclent  end*  power- 
ful forces  of  nature,  ilngle  and  peralstenl 
In  purpoae,  triumphant  In  reeearch,  haaten- 
tng  the  m^ch  of  civilisation  by  the  discovery 
of  Vadium.  Inspired  and  Inaplrlng  IdaaUct, 
practical  dreamer." 


MeBorial  to  a  Great  Teacbcr- 
E«tiU  Hariwur 


-Dr.  Emma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  S.  MiIe  MONRONEY 


or  omxjkMOMA 
m  THB  SSNATS  or  TH»  UNrTBD  STATES 

Morutav.  Mat  >,  19e7 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  tlie  pioneer  educators  of  the  South- 
western Dnlted  States  paused  away  a  few 
week«  ago,  and  her  death  was  a  great  loss 
to  Ofclabama.  Dr.  Emma  Estill  Harbour 
wa<  a  gallant  lad;  who  brought  civiliza- 
tion to  the  fnmtler.  Thousands  of  Amer- 
icans owe  their  success  and  happiness  to 
bar  iklll  and  devotion  to  academic  and 
intdlectual  excellence. 

The  OUahoma  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  this  past  wedtend, 
and  Dean  Joe  C.  Jackson,  of  Central 
State  College.  Edmond.Okla.,  delivered  a 
memorial  sjieecb  at  that  time  honoring 
Dr.  Harbour.  Dean  Jackson's  remarks  on 
tbat  oocaakn  bring  Into  focus  the  truly 
great  contribution  which  Dr.  Harbour 
made  to  our  Nation  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dean  Jackson's  statement 
be  placed  to  the  Rxcoud  so  that  ber 
achievements  may  serve  as  a  guldepoet 
lor  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wae  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricou),  as  follows: 

Dx.  Kmu  E»mx  HAsaoua 
|By  Joe  C.  JACkBcm) 
U  I  wore  uked  to  oAme  the  most  unportmnt 
oOQtiibuUon  cxf  Dr.  Emmjt  bUU  Harbour  to 
bar  tollo«m»n.  my  reply  would  be  ebe  wm  a 
•im(  te»cb».  If  1  were  uked  to  design  •  euU- 
able  memcclsl  lor  her.  I  would  not  oon«lder 
monuments  of  stone,  eteel  or  other  things 
mat  might  be  m»de  by  the  budi  of  man. 
for  luch  m  th<M  can  b«  designated  by  flat 
for  anyone.  LUtewlie  memorials  such  ss  theee 
might  be  deetroyed.  buried  or  forgotten  by 
the  whlme  of  leaders  and  the  flckleneBS  otf 
mankind. 

Insteed,  I  would  state  the  only  suitable 
memorial  for  this  great  teacher  U  to  be  found 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  <rf  the  thousands 
at  men  and  women  In  Oklahoma,  the  natlofi 
and  throughout  the  world  who  sat  In  her 
classes  and  bad  their  minds  Informed  their 
ambitions  kindled  and  their  IdeaU  and  goals 


redlTKted  and  sharpened  as  a  result  of  her 
teaching. 

While  othofl  may  be  honored  by  plaoes 
and  tiling  bearing  tHetr  names — plaoes  end 
things  thwt  may  t>e  forgotten  or  deetioyed — 
Dr.  Hartwur's  memorial  Is  a  linng  one  that 
win  go  forever  In  that  hundreds  of  those  she 
taught  now  teach  others — who  In  turn  teach 
others — with  the  same  seal  and  Inspired  pur- 
poee  that  marked  her  life  and  actlvltlee. 

Dr.  Harbour's  memorial  Is  an  earned  one 
that  cannot  be  given  by  flat  or  Influenced  by 
the  power  of  poslUon  or  the  pressures  of 
polltlM.  likewise  It  Is  one  that  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  theas  or  similar  forces  even 
though  times  may  dull  memories  and  the  ac- 
cumulated events  o€  the  past  conceal  those  of 
leaser  achievements. 

In  truth.  If  I  may  paraphrase  the  scrip- 
tuns,  she  stored  here  treasures  and  accumu- 
lated her  wealth  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
hsr  students  where  no  Uhlef  can  steal,  rust  oc 
moth  corrupt  or  othere  take  away. 

Thls  great  lady  was  a  product  of  the  Amer- 
ican FronUer  and  oT  the  pioneering  process 
In  Oklahoma.  The  attributes  at  the  frontier, 
such  as  self  reliance,  loyalty,  eternal  optl- 
misn  and  steadfast  devotion  to  purpoee 
never  left  her. 

She  Joined  the  stafl  of  Central  Stats  Col- 
lege in  l»ia.  Ave  years  alter  statehood,  and 
served  ttie  young  pwjple  of  Oklahoma  at  this 
InsUtutlon  untu  her  retirement  In  losa. 
Before  and  during  her  tenure  at  Central, 
she  studied  at  Colorado  OoUege.  ColumbU 
Univenlty,  the  University  o*  Colorado,  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  American 
Anademy  of  Dramatic  Arts.  Shs  qoned  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  Oklahoma  Col- 
lege for  Women  and  a  PhD.  degree  from 
the  trnlveralty  of  Oklahoma. 

In  the  pursuit  of  her  education,  her  pio- 
neer heritage  of  discontent  with  the  status 
quo  and  of  always  seeking  the  beat  never 
left  her.  In  fact,  the  same- drives  that  Im- 
pelled thousands  to  leave  the  security  of 
settled  oommunitlee  in  Kansas.  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas. Texas  and  surrounding  areas  to  try 
for  homes  In  what  Is  now  Oklahoma,  com- 
pelled Dr.  Hartoour  to  take  leave  of  her  place 
at  Central  and  earn  her  doctorats  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  In  1033. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  pioneer.  Dr.  Har- 
bour was  constantly  seeking  nsw  areas  of 
S0Uvity  and  new  outlets  foe  her  many  and 
varied  acUviUes.  Along  with  teaching  a  full 
schedule  of  dsseea  at  Central  State  College 
and  aesuming  her  share  of  extra  and  oo- 
currtcuiar  acUviaee.  she  found  ume  to  serve 
m  the  American  AswjcUtlon  of  University 
Women  the  Hationai  Leagus  of  Pen  Wom- 
en, the  Oklahoma  BducaUonal  AseocUOon. 
tike  Oklahoma  Historical  Society^  the  Fed- 
erated Clubs,  the  Mississippi  Vsiley  His- 
torical Society,  the  American  Academy  of 
PoUtlcal  Sdenoe,  the  NaUonal  Council  of 
Social  Sciences,  the  southwestern  Poimcal 
science  AsaodaUon.  the  Oklahocaa  Writers, 
the  MacDoweU  Club  of  the  AiUed  Arts,  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramaae  ArU.  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Daugbtera  of  ISM.  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  CoionUta.  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  American  legion,  the 
Overseas  Women's  League,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Alpha  Phi,  DelW  Kappa  Gamma.  Phi 
Oamma  Mu.  Alpha  Pel  Omega  and  others 
that  space  and  time  wiU  not  permit  us  to 
mention. 

Although  her  aottvlUes  were  many  and 
varied.  Dr.  Harbour  did  not  affiliate  with  or- 
ganisations Just  to  iMVo  her  name  listed 
on  their  rosters.  Shs  was  acUve  in  aU  of 
her  associations  and  frequently  aciJeved  po- 
sltlans  of  responsibility  and  leadership  ss 
evidenced  by  ber  service  as  state  president  of 
the  American  AssodaUon  of  University  Wom- 
en, president  and  director  of  the  Oklahoma 
Historical  Society  and  as  one  of  the  foundere 
eg  Delta  Kappa  Oamma,  to  name  but  a  few 
of  bar  posiaosis  of  Influanoa. 


Over  the  years  her  rsputatloD  ss  s  tescher 
coupled  with  her  oontrlbutloos  outside  the 
cls^room  brought  a  variety  of  honors  that 
ooras  only  to  the  few.  She  was  elected  to  the 
Oklahoma  Hall  <jt  Pams  in  1036.  was  listed 
in  Who's  Who  in  American  Education,  Wom- 
en of  the  Southwest  and  Whc's  Who  in  Okla- 
homa. Dr.  Harbour  was  honorary  secretary  o( 
the  National  Democratic  ConvenUon  In  1824, 
was  a  member  at  the  Woodrww  Wilson  Foun- 
dation, was  appointed  by  GoveTOor  Trapp  to 
ths  State  miteracy  Commission  and  was  sp- 
polnted  by  President  Hoover  to  the  NaUonol 
Commission  for  Better  Homos,  She  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  clironlclee  of  Okla- 
homa, to  the  Southwestern  PoliUcal  Science 
Review,  tile  Oklahoma  Teacher  and  had  a 
large  number  of  book  reviews  under  her  by- 
Une. 

Busy  as  ahe  was,  Dr.  Harixmr  waa  never  so 
occupied  she  oould  not  cotinsel  psrsonally 
with  students  and  give  them  of  her  time  and 
understanding.  To  her,  individuals  were  Im- 
portant and  students  were  more  than  names 
In  a  record  book.  The  pioneer  trait  o*  helping 
others  and  opening  one's  doors  to  those  in 
ne«d  was  a  charaoterlstlc  entwined  in  all  her 
teaching  and  aoUvittes. 

In  tact,  if  all  c<  those  to  whoco  shs  ei- 
tanded  personal  help  as  well  %s  those  she 
aided  in  untangling  the  "web  of  life"  wore 

to  II iiMn  with  us  today,  only  the  largest  of 

auditoriums  would  aooosnmodate  thsm.  In 
such  a  group  we  would  find  Judges,  dorton, 
engineers,  writers,  teacbere.  college  presi- 
dents, congrosamen.  ministers,  mayors,  gov- 
ernors, eorporaUon  presidents,  houoesrtves. 
laborers,  fanners,  ranchsrs,  business  men  and 
countless  others  Uving  In  every  cllms  and 
region  erf  the  world. 

All  of  these,  mingled  with  the  thousands 
c<  others  whose  lives  sbe  touched  in  the 
clsssrootn  and  out  of  the  classroom  where  she 
aarved  as  more  than  Just  a  teacher,  more 
than  Just  a  leader,  and  mors  than  Just  s 
counselor  constitute  ths  Uvlng  memorial  for 
this  great  lady  whoee  mortal  life  bogsn  No- 
vember 37,  1884,  and  ended.  January  2S.  1B67. 
As  we  pause  briefly  here  todsy  In  her 
memory,  let  us  be  reminded  that  Oklahoma, 
the  nation  and  the  world  Is  s  bettsr  plsce  be- 
cause shs  cams  Ibis  way— a  greatsr  tribute 
can  no  mortal  receive. 


U.N.  War  CeuuHec 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  isOVSiAJca 
IN  THE  HOC8B  OP  RKPRSSKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  S.  1997 

\U.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  strange 
behavior  Is  being  evidenced  by  the  "one 
worlders,"  who  denounce  our  US.  pro- 
tection ot  the  South  Vietnamese  and  In 
the  same  breath  now  call  lor  an  Inter- 
national "hate  front"  pressure  meettns 
at  Tanzania  July  15  to  28  to  plot  war 
against  the  peaceful  nations  of  Rhodesia. 
South  Africa,  and  Angola. 

The  first  $88,000  In  costs  for  this  "plot- 
tlng"  Ls  to  be  borne  by  the  UJl..  which 
probably  means  U.S.  Uxpayers"  dollars. 

A  study  of  the  persons  and  organiza- 
tions Invited  easily  Identify  the  move- 
ment as  loaded  with  unclected  represent- 
atives of  no  peoples,  but  rather  the  world 
Communist  apparatus. 

All  In  all.  their  actions  now  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  should  remove 
the  smoke  from  any  who  swallowed  the 
peace  antics  of  M.  L.  Kins. 


These  extremists  Interpret  peace  as 
meaning  victory  by  commxmlsm  over 
freemen. 

I  Insert  news  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  for  May  2.  1967.  and  the 
Sunday  Star  for  May  7.  19«7.  here  in  the 
Record: 

(Frocn  the  New  York  Tlmea,  May  3,  18671 
U.N.  Plans  P*iujtT  oh  Bias  in   Awwcm — 5S 

KaTXONS      ijrvlTED      TO      JxnUT      SCMINAB      IM 

Tamxania 

UNnxo  Natiohs.  N.Y..  Msy  1.— Secretary 
General  Thunt  announced  today  that  an  in- 
iffrnaUonaJ  wmtoar  designed  to  focua  world 
attention  on  racial  discrimination  and  oo- 
tonlallam  In  southern  Africa  would  be  held 
m  Tanaanta  from  July  15  to  2a. 

Among  those  who  will  be  Invited  to  at- 
tend are  the  Rev.  MarUn  Luther  King.  JeaJi- 
Faul  Sartre,  the  French  ezlBtentlallst  phi- 
losopher, and  Chief  Albert  J.  Luthull,  the 
South  Afncan  natlonaJlat  leader  wbo  waa 
awarded  Che  Nobel  Peace  Prize  In  1900  hut 
was  not  allowed  lo  go  to  Stockholm  to  accept 
the  award. 

The  seminar  Is  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
Oener«l  Assembly's  Special  Committee  on 
Colonialism  and  the  Special  Committee  on 
Apartheid.  The  two  bodies  were  set  up  to 
prccnote  the  granting  of  self-determlnatloo 
to  oolonlal  territories  and  to  combat  apart- 
held,  South  Ah-loa's  policy  of  racial  separa- 
tion. 

FUty-flve  countries,  all  of  them  members 
of  the  Dnlted  NaUoos.  have  been  Invited 
to  partlclpiate  In  the  seminar,  which  wUl  be 
^  held  In  Dar  ee  Salaam,  the  capital  of  Tan- 
sanla.  l^uiaanla  has  offered  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  meeting  beyond  the  S88.000 
pledged  by  Mr.  Thaut  from  United  Nations 
funds. 

The  meeting  will  consider  many  of  the 
Issues  that  are  being  debated  In  the  special 
session  of  the  C3eneral  Assembly  on  South- 
west Africa. 

The  seminar  partlclpanU  will  discuss 
**iBeaaiires  lx>  be  taken  by  the  International 
ooounuBltlty"  to  give  "moral  and  material 
assistance  to  the  victims  and  opponents  of 
aparthatd.  r»clal  dlsenmlnation  and 
oolonlal  lam." 

*niey  will  also  oooslder  the  "oonsequences 
of  the  situation  In  southern  Africa  for  In- 
ternational peace  and  security"  and  anftlyxe 
the  "foreign,  flnanclal  and  other  interest  la 
their  role  In  Impeding  the  ellmlnatloct  of 
colonlanLsm  In  southern  Africa." 

JJ-B.  aMOW9  TO  SS  ntvim 
Among  the  groups  that  wUI  be  Invtted  to 
the  seminar  are  the  African  "Uberatlou'' 
movements  recognised  by  the  Organisation  of 
African  Unity,  which  represents  the  militant 
position  of  black  Africans  against  the  white 
minority  governments  of  South  Afrloa  and 
Rhodesia  and  against  Portuguese  rule  la  An- 
goUa  and  Mozambique. 

The  organisers  announced  that  the  Oon- 
grees  of  Racial  Equality  and  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Co-ordinating  Committee  would 
also  be  Invited  to  the  seminar. 

Advisers  to  the  organizers  said  the  purpose 
of  these  invitations  was  to  engage  mlUtant 
elements  In  the  United  St&tee  Lntegratlon 
movement  In  the  larger  InbernaUonai  aqiects 
of  the  drive  against  racial  discrimination, 
particularly  In  Africa. 

The  23  nongovernmental  organizations  to 
be  invited  to  the  seminar  represent  a  wide 
political  spectrum.  In  the  labor  Deld,  the 
Oommuulat-backed  World  Pederatlon  of 
TYade  Unlona  has  been  Invited,  as  has  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  TYade 
Unions,  which  competes  with  the  pro-Com- 
munist group  and  Is  supported  by  Uie  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor- Congress  of  In- 
dustrlal  Organlaatlona. 

A  report  on  the  seminar  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  aSd  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  In  the  fall. 


(From    the    Washington    (DC.)    Star.    May 

7,  19B71  . 

Missions    Paoac  Sovra    Ajwcait  Ro-vgb 

QuivnoK 

(By  Gordon  Undsay) 

JoHANKVEvtrao.— Two  delegaUons  visiting 
Botswana  recently  have  delved  Into  the 
delicate  question  of  refugees  from  South 
Africa. 

Several  hundred  refugees,  the  exact  figure 
Is  not  known.  In  recent '^  years  have  passed 
through  Botswana  (formerly  Bechuanaland) 
to  Zambia  and  Tanzania.  About  60  refugees 
now  are  in  Botswana. 

Tfit  first  delegation  represented  the  United 
Nations'  High  Commission  for  Refugees.  The 
second  was  from  Zambia. 

The  UK.  delegation  wanted  to  determine 
the  Botswana  government's  attitude  toward 
the  establishment  of  permanent  facilities 
for  South  and  South  West  Africa  refugees 
In  the  territory. 

The  Zambtan  mission — though  It  discussed 
various  other  mattem  of  mutual  Interest 
with  the  Botswana  cabinet — was  on  a  similar 
quest. 

Apart  from  a  broad  Botswann- Zambia 
statement  that  both  countries  would  abide 
by  the  Intematlonkl  code  for  refugees,  no 
details  of  either  set  of  talks  were  revealed. 

For  the  sake  of  equable  relations  with 
South  Africa.  Bouwana  has  been  st  pains 
not  to  pander  too  much  to  the  demands  of 
refugees  from  that  country.  The  Botswana 
government  has  left  the  treatment  and  proc- 
essing of  refugees  almost  exclusively  to  in- 
ternational agencies. 

Some  of  these  bodies  have  proved  efficient, 
but  others  have  exploited  the  refugees,  talcing 
their  money  for  the  Journey  north  and  then 
abandoning  them. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Pederatlon  of  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland.  in  1963.  Zambia  has 
been  the  clearing  bouse  for  South  and  South 
West  Africa  refugees  The  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyaaaland  was  made  up  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  (now  Rhodesia).  North- 
em  Rhodesia  (Zambia)  and  Nyasaland 
(Malawi). 

Zambia  now  has  more  refugees  than  It 
can  handle — even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
U.N.  The  position  has  been  aggravated  by 
a  growing  reluctance  among  some  northern 
states  to  accept  fuglUves  from  the  "white" 
south  channeled  through  Zambls. 

The  establishment  of  permanent  UJ*.- 
backed  settlements  for  refugws  In  Bot- 
swRna — on  the  lines  the  high  commission  has 
used  successfully  In  eight  African  countries, 
including  Zambia — would  take  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  off  Zambia  resources 

But  the  last  thing  the  Botswana  govern- 
ment wants  la  a  permanent  refugee  populace. 

As  long  as  It  can  show  that  fugitives 
within  Its  borders  are  In  transit — no  matter 
what  their  numbers — the  Seretae  tPiama 
regime  will  continue  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  South  Afrtea. 

If  it  bowed  to  U.N,  pressure  to  settle  antl- 
apartheld  South  Africans  In  Its  midst.  Bot- 
swana might  arouse  Pretoria's  suq>lcloaa, 
whether  jusUfled  or  not. 

Prom  its  own  viewpoint,  too.  the  Bot- 
swana govemmant  bss  reason  enough  not 
to  let  South  African  refugees  become  flitures 
since  some  of  them  are  hardened  black  na- 
tlonallsts,  fluent  In  pan-AIrlcanlst  argument. 

Denied  acceas  to  the  north,  these  refugees 
could  well  turn  their  revolutionary  atten- 
tions to  Botswana  itaelf . 

BmrB  Rtri.s  ZK  Rhooksia  Hit  at  Howard 
As  African  student's  call  for  the  ouster — 
pesceful  (»■  forceful — of  the  Ian  Smith  re- 
gime In  Rhodesia  brought  loud  cheers 
yesterday  from  a  group  of  African  exchange 
studenu  meeting  at  Howard  University. 

Africans  must  "overcome,  by  military  ac- 
tion If  necessary,  apartheid,  Portugueae  eolo- 
nlallsm  In  Africa  and  tbe  Illegal  regime  of  Ian 
Smith  In  Rhodesia,"  David  A.  Ovundtna  at 


Nigeria  told  about  &0  African  students  wbo 
are  enrolled  in  American  coUeges. 

Osundlna's  remarks  were  made  In  keynot- 
Ing  African  Studenu  Day  at  Howard.  Tbe 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Nigerian  Stu- 
dents Union,  which  Is  headed  by  Osundlna. 
a  graduate  sociology  student  at  Howard. 

But  Africans  should  couple  their  radical- 
ism vnth  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  "to 
meet  squarely  and  successfully  the  challenge 
facing  us,"  Osundlna  also  recommended. 

Studenu  at  the  meeting  represented  Ni- 
geria, Ghana,  Sierra  Leone.  East  Africa.  Zim- 
babwe and  the  Congo.  They  are  anrollMl  at 
Howard.  American  University  and  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  Tork. 

Howard  student  Francis  ITiompson  of 
Sierra  Leone  urged  that  Africans  focus  on 
solving  practical  problems  before  tackling 
"pblloaophlcal  dlscuaston.** 


Crime  OB  tke  Streets  of  Aaerka 


CXTESaSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    B017T»    CASOLUVA 

IN  TOT  SENATE  OP  THE  nNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  May  I.  19S7 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  5.  1967,  Issue  of  the  Aiken  Stand- 
ard and  Revie«',  published  in  my  home- 
town of  Aiken.  8.C..  contains  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "New  York  and  Washing- 
ton." Editor  Albert  Howell  took  note  of 
some  of  the  news  stories  which  have  been 
emaiutlng  from  these  two  cities  and 
warned  his  readers  that  although  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  were  two  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  cities  they  should  be 
avoided  this  vacation  season. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  understand  the 
concern  of  Editor  Howell,  and  I  think  It 
Is  hlsh  time  something  be  done  to  meet 
the  justifiable  objections  of  our  cltlzerur. 
Crime  on  oor  streets  may  well  be  the 
result  ot  some  sociological  circumstance, 
but  that  should  not  be  used  as  a  reason 
to  coddle  crlmliuOs  and  create  condi- 
tions In  which  there  is  very  little  deter- 
rence to  the  ixjtentlal  violator.  Order 
must  be  restored  to  our  streets,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  do  It  is  to  apply  the  full 
force  of  the  laws  designed  to  protect  our 
people  from  members  of  society  who  do 
not  follow  the  rules.  Once  this  Is  done, 
the  courts  must  then  deal  with  those 
convicted  ina  Arm  way.  as  only  by  such 
a  course  will  order  be  restored  to  our 
streeu  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  as 
well  as  In  New  York  and  other  cities  and 
towns  In  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the 

CONCSEESIOXAI.  RXCOSO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcosd, 
as  follows: 

Ifrw  Toaa  and  Washimoton 

Over  a  period  of  time,  we've  Jotted  down 
some  .enUDces  froen  new.  etcrtee  ortgtnatiiig 
Is  New  Tork  City  and  WutHngtoD.  D.C. 

"DMnooatrAtote  nurched  on  City  HaII  and 
demanded  ..." 

'*re«chera  Iiav«  gooe  on  etrllu  Mylng  their 
Uvea  are  not  safe  In  tlM  elaaarDoma  and  eor- 
rldora  .  .  .* 

"The  Mayor  aays  that  new  taxee  are  «a«eu- 
tlsl  or  aervlcM  will  b*  out  .  . 
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"U  a>»  •trtki  oomM  off,  m  biUMS  win  b* 
UnmobUlaBd.  .  ." 

-PUikMm  acttllwl  wlti  polio*  ud  ]Mrlii« 
bystAiuSen.  .  ." 

"rttTit«inn  p^naom  Mrtr  tb«  orllBA  DO*  T»- 
tuMd  to  ooBM  to  tho  flil'i  «Ml«Wn<» 


an  eaort  br  th»  TMCA  to  help  Toiui«»t«r» 
in  »ti«t  iMgrn.  Job«  Project  le  no*  four 
nen  old.  I»  oflere  tnlnlni  oouim*  In  numy 
akllK.  aom*  ran  x  looc  u  47  weeke.  It  bx 
n  eULHiiMfill  reooed. 
Jobe  Ho*  U  Btmt  Mid  l«  dlr«!t«d  *»  tb« 
■Lfeet 


^St  aao^««,rU  *m  bT-o^  tor  bo,  cr  girl  who  h«  drtrt^I  into  »  rtr«t 
nw^»^Si£iirtr»^  tt»^3Sr«^  «»ig-^  I*  'bout  to.  It  Offer.  ^  two-w«k. 
motb«»  wtaWng  to  »ct«m  w»   wgn  j-j^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  of  bow  to  get  and  keep 


"Additional  poUc«  will  b«  dftUOled  to  th* 
parlu  »t  nigtit  when  n«w  poUc«  acadotc&r  r»« 
crutts  ar«  graduated.  .  ." 

"Bu«inoBMnen  threaten  to  move;  mmj  con- 
ditions Intolerable.  .  ." 

"Police  called  relnforcementB  when  rtot«r» 
threw  gmrbace  from  roo«tope.  -  -  .■* 
"Sale*  tax  Increeee  demanded.  .  ■" 
"PoUc*  beUeve  It  wae  the  work  of  tba  aaine 
aez  maniac  who.  . 

"Hotel  doorman  eaya  he  talce*  cab  bcCDA 
from  work  at  night.  Wouldn't  dream  of  walk- 
Ipg  to  bui  stop  at  that  hour.  .  ." 

Thati  mon  than  enoocb  to  glre  fou  the 
idea. 

New  York  may  be  "Fan  City",  to  tt»  youth- 
ful mayor.  It  probably  U  fun  to  be  mayor  of 
■ueh  a  btg  olty.  And  Washington  le  unquee- 
tiosiably  the  tourist  attraction  of  the  United 
atatee. 

But  they  are  two  clOea  to  avoid  tlUa  vaea- 
tloa  ■mion  Unleee  and  until  they  provide 
mon  eafety  and  more  "fun"  lara  and  they'll 
do  aocnethinc  about  crtzne  tn  the  etreeta. 

Head.  Instead,  for  a  park,  or  a  trail,  or  a 
take  or  a  aeaahore  when  the  local  police  will 
wetcom*  you  and  assure  your  eeJCety.  New 
Tock  City  and  Wsshlngton.  D.C.  cant.  But 
•hout  coe  eeaeon  wltliout  the  vaoatlooVs 
doUan  »-nA  they'll  begin  to  do  eomethlng 
about  crime  in  the  streets. 


/ 


M*  f (r  noM  Wka  Need  nta 

KXTEM8ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUaNSKl 

or  XL1.ZNOIS 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  RXPRE8KNTA  Tl  V  EU 

Tueadap.  Man  2,  1H7 

ICr.  PUCINS^  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
QilCMfO  8im-Ttmee  recently  published 
an  editorial  deecrUUng  ii;  some  detail 
tbe  oatstandlng  acfalevemente  of  the 
Jobe  Now  program  In  Chicago. 

I  iboold  like  to  caU  It  to  the  atteatlon 
of  1117  ooQeaguee  a«  an  excellent  exam- 
ple Qt  what  can  be  done  by  a  community 
wUtib  oootdlnatefl  Its  efforts  to  aolve  a 
prwrnlng  and  Immediate  problem — un- 
emploTment  for  young  people. 

We  in  Chicago  can  taJu.  JustUQable 
prtde  on  tbe  excellent  beginnings  maite 
b7  this  program.  With  mlQioDS  of  young- 
atera  to  be  looUng  for  sommer  work  In 
the  next  few  weeks.  Chicago  has  made  an 
Impne^Te  head  start  in  resolving  the 
problem  of  youthful  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  my  dty. 
Tbe  Sun-Times  editorial  follows. 

Jobs  fo«  Thoccb  Who  Vxmo  Thxk 

Chicago  can  take  credit  for  a  pioneering 
effort  that  Is  the  keyvtone  of  the  PTetfdenfs 
new  program  of  job  training  and  placement 
tor  tbe  hard-oore  unemployed. 

The  admlnlstratlfWe  program  Is  aimed  at 
timlnlng  the  ohroolcaUy  unemployed  to  find 
^wji  bold  )oba.  Chicago  has  two  such  pro- 
gtams  tha*  have  been  doing  that  for  soine 
time,  JotM  Prajeet  and  Jobe  How. 

Both  theee  Chicago  programa  p«w  oat  M 


ooune  _  ---  -         ^        . 

a  job.  It  teaches  pereonal  hygiene,  how  to 
apply  for  a  )ob.  a  short  couree  In  money 
in»iisg«ment— and  eome  hints  in  how  to 
avoid  unecrupuloua  merchants  who  offer 
"unlimited"  credit.  Because  moet  gang 
youngsten  stay  in  «ielr  own  neighborhoods, 
the  course  includee  Information  about  Chi- 
cago and  how  to  get  around  on  the  CTA. 
The  course  also  teaches  basic  human  rela- 
tions. About  100  new  candidates  are  enrolled 
every  two  weeks. 

More  than  a  third  ol  the  youngsten 
trained  by  Jobe  Now  have  poUoe  rtoords. 
Despite  this,  63  per  cent  of  those  referred 
by  Jobe  Now  to  employers  were  accepted. 
Of  this  number,  more  than  70  per  cent  have 
stayed  on  the  Job- 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  record  Is  due. 
Jobe  Now  spokesmen  say.  to  employers  who 
have  co-operated  not  only  In  making  Jobe 
available,  but  also  In  assigning  one  of  their 
own  regular  employee  to  the  new  youngsters 
ss  a  "buddy,"  to  help,  and  to  watch  for  signs 
of  difficulty  In  adjustment. 

One  of  tbe  remarkable  sUtlsUcs  turned 
up  by  Jobe  Now  U  that  there  are  no  apprecia- 
ble differences  between  the  youngsters  who 
fall  at  a  Job  and  thoee  who  aucceed.  so  far 
as  background,  schooling,  IQ.  or  other  meas- 
urable factors  are  concerned. 

The  difference  Ues  in  tbe  effort  made  by 
the  employer.  If  strong,  all-out  support  Is 
given  to  the  youngsters  by  the  employer  the 
odds  for  success  are  great.  SHS  per  cent  for 
young  men,  7tt  per  cent  for  glrla.  Tbe  list  of 
Chicago  employers  who  have  cooperated  Is 
too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  It  includes  the 
utUltles  companies,  banks,  department 
stone,  oil  eompanlea.  manufacturing  firms 
a'>'1  many  others. 

Using  Chicago's  programs  and  experience 
the  federal  governmeot  should  be  able  to 
dvate  an  effective  program  for  wMnbattlng 
hard-core  unemployment  In  the  woret  areas 
of  the  dtlea.  It  would  be  pleasant,  however, 
to  see  credit  given  where  It  U  due.  The  credit 
belongs  to  the  Chicago  YMCA.  tbe  Jobe 
Project  and  Jobs  Now  programs,  and  the 
dedicated  persons  who  work  for  them — and 
to  the  Chicago  employers  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  the  programs  a  success. 


Cwreaft  Co«m«cialt  ea  TelcTisioa 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  toUowB:  

TonrBa*  Fmanwr  Ovsa  Qwautt.  QOAwrrrT 
or  COKMsaciAi^ 
(By  Harry  Harris) 
Oocnmerolals    are    clobbered    in    Viewers' 
Views  onrnmunlquee. 

"The  numwoua  ludicrous  oommerdals. 
wrltee  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Deeeen.  "are  a  prin- 
cipal reason  X  beUeve  pay  TV  U  in  the  near 
future. 

"Z  stand  Kghast  at  the  stupidity  of  all  oon- 
ocmed  In  preeentlng  BU(di  messages  of  bad 
taste — for  bad  breath  washes,  deodorants, 
laxatives  and  toUet  bowl  flushes. 

"Also,  ifco  concentrated  effort  has  been 
msde  to  Improve  the  shows.  The  ratings 
are  ridiculous,  and  as  a  result  good  shows 
are  knocked  out  at  the  box,  while  garbage 
continues  and  new  turkeys  bow.  TV  today  Is 
strtcUy  for  te«iagers  and  a  group  of  middle- 
aged  females  who  never  grew  up. 

"Oiants  like  CBS.  NBC,  ABC  and  Madison 
Avenue  have  combined  with  sponson  to  give 
the  TV  public  exactly  what  they  think  It 
should  have — because  It'i  free. 

"It's  the  only  game  In  town,  so  we  have 
to  take  It. 

"Oonfudus  once  said.  'We  live  in  a  world 
irtiwe  organised  moroot  wlU  eveotuaUy  pre- 
dcaninate  ovw  non-organlaed  intellectuals.' 
"The  enormous  Inooenee  enjoyed  by  alt 
companies  and  Individuals  oonnected  with 
TV  have  placed  TV  stare  In  a  moet  enviable  . 
petition.  Once  they  have  a  hit  show,  they 
really  act  up. 

"Pay  tV  would  ellnxlnate  theee  phonlee 
and  perbapa  oocnpel  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies to  toe  the  mark." 

SpecUlo  sales  spiels  arc  hooted. 
"Hore,"   wrttea  O.  Anderm>n.  o*  Oomwells 
Heights,  "Is  an  cxoerp*  from  a  throat  loaenge 
oommerotal :  'BLIP  makes  a  sore  tliroat  easy 
toswaUow.' 

"Comment:  Who  swallows  sore  throatsT 
"Excerpt  from  s  mouth  wash  oommerclal: 
1  used  BLIP  this  morning,  and  my  breath 
feels  It  wlU  laM  for  hours.* 

"Oomment:  I  am  o»er  TO.  but  I  want  my 
breath  to  last  for  years. 

-In  n  oaauuerdals:  Do  all  theee  eo-oaUed 
writers  who  plug  their  efforts  on  the  To- 
night,' Today."  Mike  Douglas,  Merv  Onffln 
^n^  wijr.)imr  abow*  pay  the  full  advertising 
ratef  If  they  dont,  they  damn  well  ought 
to  I" 

"Lark  ooDurMrdals."  writes  "A  Reader"  of 
Lakewood,  N.J,  "should  stop  trying  to  fool 
the  pubUc.  Obviously  the  people  who  say. 
'8x»e,  I  smoke  Lark'  were  not  picked  at  ran- 
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Small  Bislacu  Loaat  BcDeSdd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  ranvTLTAKU 

IM  TBI  SDf  ATV  OF  TH»  DNTTBD  BTATM 

MonOat.  Maw  t,  ltt7 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  PrMldent,  I  uk 
unanimous  oonaent  to  hiiv»  printed  In 
(he  Appendix  ol  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Vlewera'  Protest  Over  Quality. 
Quantity  at  Coounerclala,''  written  by 
Harrr  Harris,  and  pubUabed  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  of  May  5,  1907. 

The  article  dlacuasee  the  dreadful 
character  oT  the  current  commerdala 
which  bathe  and  pollute  the  mind  and 
eye  and  ear  of  all  those  who  watch  the 
little  ellver  screen  In  the  ugly  black  box 
Thlch  haa  Ua  place  In  almost  every 
Amoioaa  boaie. 


•Tliat  oommcfoUl  ot  a  woman  putting  on 
a  baby's  <1U|>«  wiule  boldlnc  a  pin  in  hsr 
mcnrtb.-  poMcwda  Fr»nk  O.  Hancock,  of 
Pitman.  N.J..  "Is  a  rank  arnjr.  No  one  should 
put  pins  In  hi*  moutn  st  any  time,  let  alone 
wban  near  ft  baby. 

•Tbeiw's  a  oommerclal  wbere  Daddy  and 
kids  look  over  tb*  laundry,  and  Daddy  Hasn't 
used  Cloeol.  Dsddr  bss  s  wrlstwatch  on,  a 
mistake  undw  tbe  drcumstances." 

"Wtmt."  wonders  Mildred  Bublv.  of  Olou- 
oeM0  aty,  KJ,  "Tias  bsppened  to  tbe  word 

"Quotee:  Tou  got  bad  breath.'  1  gotta 
t«U  the  boas.'  I've  got  bad  mannezm,  but  1 
gotta  tell  ywi,  you  got  underarm  odor.' 

"Anotbv  crasy  ocsnmeBrlal ;  "I  feel  like  my 
breath  wlU  last  for  hours.'  It  betttrl 

"What's  wrong  with  theae  sd  men?  Haven't 
they  any  d*o«icyf  in  one  oommerclal  dgarets 
sre  stolen.  How  can  parsoits  teach  efalldrsn 
not  to  steal,  when  It's  aU  right  oai  TTT 

"Also  ohUdiaa  tn  food  oemmsrolala  havs 
ir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  ossooN 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  t,  1967 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  has  spoken  and  acted  many 
times  on  behalf  of  small  business  In  the 
Nation.  The  leglalatlon  relating  to  small 
business  associations  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  years  has  Improved  and 
strengthened  the  national  economy  and 
has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  economic 
life  of  many  communities. 

Since  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion was  established  tn  1953,  through 
March  16,  1987,  It  has  approved  loans  to 
more  than  900  small  Oregon  firms  for  a 
total  of  (48  3  million. 

SBA  approved  loans  by  congressional 
districts  for  the  years  1953  through  1962 
show  that  my  district  ranked  30th  among 
all  congressional  dlstrlcU  with  »5,854.450 
In  loans  to  small  businessmen.  SBA-ap- 
proved  loans  by  congressional  districts 
are  not  available  through  December  31, 
1966,  but  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration gave  me  figures  by  States  and  for 
my  district  Oregon  ranked  22d  In  the 
Nation  on  December  31,  1966.  My  district 
through  December  31,  1966,  has  had  187 
business  loans  amounting  to  $9,709,219; 
54  disaster  loans  amounting  to  $1,037,- 
805:  6  loans  to  businesses  displaced  by 
Federal  construction  projects  In  the 
amount  of  $871,000:  and  one  local  de- 
velopment company  loan  of  1297,500. 
These  total  248  loans  amounting  to  $11,- 
915,524.  This,  In  contemporary  times, 
does  not  sound  like  a  great  quantity, of 
money.  However,  It  Is  not  always  the  vol- 
ume of  dollars  that  Is  Important.  Often- 
times a  little  seed  money  will  result  In  a 
good  harvest. 

A  dramatic  and  encouraging  part  of 
this  program  In  my  district  is  the  super- 
lative record  of  Portland  businessmen  In 
meeting  their  obligations  of  repayment. 
Only  one-eighth  ol  1  percent  of  the  $11,- 
915.524  was  chalked  up  to  bad  debts.  This 
record  refiects  the  Industriousness  and 
Integrity  of  Portland  businessmen. 

Impressive  as  these  statistics  are,  the 
story  can  be  told  best  by  tbe  Impact  it 
has  had  on  people. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Donald  W.  Byers,  a 
successful  businessman  in  Portland,  por- 
trays the  human  side  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Adminlfitrfttion  program.  In  194fl 
Mr.  Byers  was  discharged  from  the  VS. 
Navy.  As  chief  photographer's  mate, 
nith  $2,000  of  hard-earned  savings  and  a 
determination  to  own  and  operate  his 
own  film  processing  laboratory,  in  part- 
nership with  O.  T.  Orengderlll,  Byers 
opened  his  business  in  April  of  1947. 

The  firm  expanded  and  In  July  1947, 
Byers  bought  his  partner's  interest  and 
began  expanding  his  business  to  handle 
an  Increasing  volume  of  business. 

Husband  and  wife,  working  side  by 
side,  not  only  expanded  volume  but  began 
to  diversify  their  photographic  business. 
In  order  to  provide  service  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  developments  In  film 
processing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byers  decided 


to  build  a  new  laboratory  to  meet  the 
new  specialized  requirements.  In  1955 
they  moved  into  the  new  modem 
laboratory. 

In  195$  they  formed  Byers  Color 
Laboratory,  Inc.  In  the  following  months 
technicians  were  trained,  specialized 
equipment  was  Installed,  and  service  was 
immeasurably  improved.  By  1958.  the 
firm  was  a  success,  its  sales  having 
Jumped  six  times  in  10  years.  However, 
growth  and  success  bring  problems  to 
any  business,  and  Byers  Color  Labora- 
tory was  no  exception.  Their  expansion 
had  cost  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
and  the  firm  was  saddled  with  a  sub- 
stantial short-term  debt.  Forty  thousand 
dollars  was  needed  to  retire  the  debt  In 
an  orderly  manner. 

Small  Business  Administration  came 
to  the  rescue.  In  1958  a  7-year  $40,000 
Small  Business  Administration  loan  en- 
abled the  firm  to  retire  its  debt  and 
continue  to  improve  Its  service. 

In  1964  a  $48,000  addition  was  built 
to  provide  room  for  the  company's  rap- 
idly expanding  business. 

Byers  and  his  wife,  still  a  young  couple, 
are  the  owners  of  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful business.  They  provide  employ- 
ment, pay  taxes,  and  add  to  the  economic 
strength  of  Portland  and  the  Nation. 

This  story  dramatizes  that  cooperation 
between  the  National  Government  and 
local  small  businessmen  can  pay  hand- 
some dividends  In  local  communities. 
States,  and  the  Nation. 


Soccett  OB  Ibe  Caapai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ,T.>B,li> 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVEa 

Monday.  May  t.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
S{>eaker,  most  college  students  In  the 
news  these  days  are  the  minority  who 
are  the  malcontents  and  the  protestors. 

The  great  majority  of  college  students 
everywhere  are  construcUve-mlnded. 
well-adjusted,  serious,  thoughtful  stu- 
dents who  have  a  balanced  perspective 
ol  themselves,  their  colleges,  their  Na- 
tion, and  their  world. 

This  was  proven  once  again  at  Au- 
burn University,  in  Alabama,  when  re- 
cently a  Red  Cross  blood  drive  produced 
4.812  pints  of  blood  in  2  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  chairman  ol  the  blood  drive  proj- 
ect la  a  fine  young  man  Irom  Mobile  In 
the  First  District  ol  Alabama.  He  Is  a 
credit  to  this  Nation  and  Is  a  shining  ex- 
ample ol  what  is  good  and  wholesome  and 
right  on  our  college  campuses.  I  think 
we  otight  to  give  more  headlines  to  the 
Larry  Menefees  ol  this  Nation  and  quit 
playing  up  the  wild  antics  ol  a  few 
troublemakers. 

As  further  information  on  the  remoric- 
able  effort,  the  university's  report  fol- 
lows: 

Patiently  they  stood  In  s  Une  that  wound 
100  yards  from  the  processing  center  In  one 
building  to  the  bustling  Red  Cross  blood 
center  next  door. 


One  by  one.  ss  an  side  raised  ft  hand  to 
slgn&l  &n  empty  station,  the  students  moved 
forward,  srms  bared,  and  oarrylng  empty  con- 
tainers they  would  fill  with  Ufe-glvlng  blood. 

That  was  the  secene  at  Auburn  Dnl- 
verslty  from  the  time  the  doors  opened 
Wednesday.  April  6,  at  9:30  am.,  until 
weary  workers,  surveying  the  long  line 
already  processed  for  donations,  closed 
the  intake  center  at  4:30  pjn.  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon. 

There  had  been  no  records  to  break 
but  their  own.  those  set  last  year  when 
Auburn  University  students  racked  up 
3,507  pints  ol  blood  In  2  days  to  prove 
themselves  the  champion  donors  world- 
wide. 

Shortly  alter  noon  Wednesday  a  new 
world  record  was  set  and  by  midalter- 
noon  the  students  had  passed  their  own 
goal  ol  4,000  pints.  Still  they  came, 
standing  olten  more  than  an  hour  in  the 
steaming,  crowded  receiving  area  to  drive 
the  total  to  a  final  4.812  pints. 

The  success  of  the  Auburn  "bleed-In" 
came  as  no  surprise  to  officials  ol  the 
American  Red  Cross  who  are  familiar 
with  the  annual  demonstration  begin- 
ning In  1952  In  support  of  the  Korean 
war  and  the  Salk  polio  research  program. 
Since  that  time.  Auburn  students  have 
contributed  20.170  pints  ol  blood. 

Students  leaders  ol  this  year's  drive 
based  their  appeal  on  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Actually,  the  plasma  Is  designated 
for  use  at  American  military  installa- 
tions throughout  the  world, 

A  committee  ol  17  students  laid  the 
groundwork  lor  this  year's  drive. 
Throughout  the  2-day  period,  however, 
some  275  students — members  of  honor 
organizations  campuswide — assisted  at 
the  center. 

As  t>one-tlred  workers  and  donors  re- 
turned to  classes  Friday,  a  wire  was 
Sashed  to  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  TJS. 
Army.  Vietnam,  by  the  commandant  of 
the  School  of  Military  Science  at  Auburn 
telling  the  oommandlng  olOoer — "Auburn 
has  done  it  again — War  Eagle." 


Far  Safer  Street* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  Hxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPKESENTATTVES 

/y<dav,  i4pr«  21.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years, 
people  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation,  have 
been  wondering  what  we  can  do  about 
crime.  At  long  last,  we  now  have  an  an- 
swer. It  Is  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  proposed  by  the  President. 

Newsday,  a  Long  Island  dally  news- 
paper, commented  recently  that  tbe  act 
would  set  up  an  antlcrlme  program  that 
U  realistic.  That  Is  an  apt  description. 

The  act  proposes  to  fight  crime — both 
Its  ugly  manifestations  and  Its  corrosive 
causes.  And  It  would  do  the  Job  in  a  most 
effective  way,  by  helping  local  police 
forces  Improve  training,  techniques,  and 
equipment. 

The  Newsday  editorial  soundly  assesses 
what  can  be  a  landmark  measure,  and 
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I  luiTe  imanlmoiu  eooaent  ttiat  It  b* 
printed  tn  tbe  Rsoou  u  part  o(t  mr  re- 
marks. M  follow*: 

IPnm  KnmUy,  Apr.  11.  IWII 

Pratt dMkt  JobDMB  hM  oSend  OonfrMa  * 
mr  to  do  HBMthUic  aboat  tka  luUoo'a  «>«- 
lug  crflM  rmte.  Tl»  PimtOmfB  BMjt  BtnftM 
and  Crlma  Control  ttct  la  no»  on  tha  HUl. 
It  Ij  a  reallJttc.  wail -conceived  program,  and 
It  Bftouid  be  approved. 

Tba  Prealdent  haa  propoaad  an  Initial  $60.- 
OOO.OOO  program  dwlgnsd  to  atlmnlata  local 
•pending  and  Intereal  In  peraonnel  training 
and  the  improyement  of  equipment  and  tacb- 
nlquca  uaad  In  crime  control  and  prevention. 
TBe  act  propoaea  that  the  federal  government 
help  local  unlta  of  government  pay  for  de- 
veloping and  CMTTlng  out  Improvementa  In 
poUca  oourti  and  correctional  ayatema.  Fed- 
eral aupport  alao  would  go  to  building  new 
facUlUaa.  wicb  aa  crime  laboratonea  and  po- 
lice academlM,  and  to  paying  for  reeearch 
Into  the  control  and  prevention  of  crime. 
Tha  act  would  enable  local  JurladlcUona  to 
modamUa  with  fedval  aid.  bat  without  fad- 
anl  eontroL  It  ooold  have  a  laudable  impact 
on  evnrr  praelnet  in  tha  nation. 


D*tU  Sedqr'i  Dcputare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 


IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPHJBSKHTATIVES 

Monday,  Mat  S.  1917 
Mr.  OTJEAL  of  Otorgln.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  newi  of  David  Seelegr'i  forthcoming 
departure  from  the  Ofllce  of  Education 
has  been  well  received  by  public  school 
otnclala  In  my  State.  Their  only  regret  Is 
that  Mr.  Seeley  Is  not  taking  Commis- 
sioner Harold  Howe  with  him.  These 
two  men  could  have  such  fun  together 
bussing  pupils,  overcoming  racial  Im- 
balance and  playing  checkers  with  teach- 
ers and  children  In  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City. 

I  am  reliably  Informed  that  nation- 
wide concern  with  bureaucratic  trends 
emanating  from  the  US.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion was  evidenced  at  the  recent  conven- 
Uon  of  the  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation in  PorUand.  Greg.  At  this 
meeting  Mr.  Beeley  deUvered  an  address 
on  the  assigned  topic.  "QuldeUnes  In 
Federal  Legislation  Affecting  Education." 
The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Georgia 
School  Boards  Association,  my  good 
friend  Jack  K.  Acree.  was  privileged  to 
respond  to  Mr.  Selley's  address.  Follow- 
ing Mr.  Acree'a  speech,  the  N8BA  Dele- 
gate Assembly  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

SCHOOL   DSSXCaBOATlOM 

The  Kotlonal  School  Boorda  AaeocWtlon 
beUevea  that  poUclea  and  guideline  state- 
manta  for  achool  deaegregatlon  ahould  ba  IB 
keeping  with  the  lnt«nt  and  provlMooa  o< 
the  ClvU  Blfhta  Act  o*  1B«  and  ahould  be 
unUormly  appUcable  throughout  tha  na- 
tion. 


I  am  pleased  to  make  available  to  isr 
eoUeaguea  an  abridged  copy  of  Mr. 
Acree's  response  to  Mr.  Seeley's  addrea 
to  demonstrate'to  part  why  we  ape  so 
happy  that  thla  genUeman  hai  found 
other  empkiyment. 


Mr.  Acree's  remarks  follow : 
Borons  to  Asoaaa  Oivxit  »T  Dans  Sntar 
DCTlxa    3Tt«    iunniai.    CoHvamnoM    or 
NanoMAl.  SCBOOL  Boaaoa  AaaocuTioM  o»c 
Aran.  34.  1947,  Poaiv.Am>,  Oaac. 
(By    Jack    K.    Acrea,    Kiecutlve    Secretary. 
Georgia  School  Boarda  A»oclaUonl 
M.rfam  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Seeley  for  another  ol  hia  maatarplecea  at 

evaalont  

Aa  he  admitted  and  as  you  obaarved  from 
your  omclal  program,  he  waa  aaalgned  and 
accepted  the  toplc-,-"OuldeUnea  in  Federal 
Legislation  Affecting  Education." 

He  only  made  one  reference  to  Guidailnea 
in  hla  entire  apeecb.  Aj  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
atatea  early  In  hla  addreaa  (page  J)  .  .  .  "that 
what  Z  lay  today  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the 
role  the  Federal  Oovernmcnt  ahould  play  In 
carrying  out  the  achoola  reaponaibiiltiea  in 
aolvlng  America*!  problem.  .  .  ." 

Permit  ma  to  make  myaelf  perfectly 
clear— We  need  and  aolldt  guidailnea  whldi 
spell  out  prediely  the  provlalona  of  the  Civil 
Rlghu  Act  of  1S84  and  which  are  admlnia- 
tered  by  qualified  peraonnel  In  a  consUtant 
and  uniform  and  realistic  manner. 

Mr.  Seeley.  w»  need,  eoUdt  and  expected 
on  thla  occaaion  aasutance  from  you.  the  one 
wlio  daUy  alta  in  Judgment  on  theee  guid*- 
linaa,  in  applying,  evaluating  and  projecting 
the  guldellnea  to  our  widely  dlverailled  actkool 
•ystema  throughout  the  nation. 

But  all  wa  get  from  yon  today,  aa  on  ail 
other  almllar  occaaiona,  la  Juat  another  dla- 
aertatloa  of  "aermon"  of  a  pblloeophical  or 
aoeiologlcal  nature.  The  Supreme  Court  cov- 
ered all  thla  13  yeara  agol  The  net  result  la 
that  you.  in  my  opinion,  further  compound  a 
hlgiUy  emoUonal  and  complex  problem  area 
which  la  already  exacting  a  terrtflc  toU  from 
our  dedicated  board  members  and  admlnla- 
trators  who  aia  deap<!rateir  aeeltlng  ways 
and  means  of  eolvlng  critically  preaalng 
problems — Otherwlaa.  they  wouldn't  be  here 
today.  I  peraonally  want  to  comment  theee 
Great  Americans,  particularly  those  who  are 
In  thla  gathering  today,  for  fearleea  and  un- 
tiring efforta  to  preaerve  and  perpetuate  a 
syatem  of  acbooU  which  haa  In  a  mlraculoualy 
short  time  helped  forge  the  greatest  clviuza- 
llon  known  to  man — despite  Mr.  Seeley's 
charge  that  you  (wa)  have  deaecrated  and 
dlaslpated  our  talents  and  reaourcea  In  an 
effort  to  buUd  a  super  race,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  segment  of  second  daaa  citizens,  on  the 
other  hand. 

I»or  all  practical  purpoaea  this  conatitutea 
my  reaction  to  both  what  Mr.  Seeley  aald 
and  didn't  say  concerning  hi*  aaalgned  topic. 
However.  In  all  falmeas  to  my  aaelgnment 
and  your  and  my  great  concern.  I  muat  react 
to  aome  of  tha  thlngi  be  did  aay. 

First.  I  want  to  reapond  to  his  UM  of  the 
plalnUva  cry  "The  Schoola  ara  loc  aduca. 
Uon,-  the  refiiin  goea.  -SchooU  should  not 
ba  used  (as)  aa  Isatroment  for  social 
change.** 

Schoola  ara  for  education,  flrst,  last  and 
always. 

Schoola  always  have  and  al'waya  wiu — as 
Indeed  they  ahould — eontrtbuta  immeaanra- 
bly  to  tha  growth  %nd  development  of  a 
aooloty.  ^     , 

However.  I  oontonij  and  I  believe  each  of 
thoae  preaent  here  today  will  argue  that  our 
schoola  ahould  not  and  muat  not  "be  used*' 
to  aocompush  a  social,  poutlcal.  or  any  other 
type  of  revolution.  Sim:*  a  sound,  function- 
ing and  durable  democracy  u  always  the 
product  of  evolutlonajy  prooessea,  both  In 
educaUonal  InaUtutlon*  and  otlierwlse.  our 
schools  must  remsln  true  to  and  consistent 
arlth  thla  principle. 

Furthermore,  and  pleaae  remember  thla 
queation.  who  would  determine  tha  arbitrary 
aodal  changes  to  be  mpde  and  proceed  to 
gear  our  achoola  to  such  cbangaaY  I  laave 
the  answer  to  youl 

On  tha  one  hand.  Mr,  Setiey  advocatea — 
or,  at  least  favorably  refers  to— dlvsisity  aa 


an  American  virtue— a  contributing  factor 
to  our  greatnesa.  At  tha  aame  time,  he  pro- 
pounda  a  doctrine  which  would,  if  carried 
to  Ita  normal  conclusion,  stereotype  the  in- 
dividual through  syatematlaed  proceases  of 
thought,  action  and  reaction. 

Mr.  Seeley  liaa  projected  a  line  of  reason- 
ing which  "could  be  uaad — eo  he  aaya — to 
blame  our  preaent  achool  adminlstratora  and 
achool  board  membera  for  all  the  evil  reaults 
of  our  post  racial  pollclea.  including  not  only 
the  educaUonal  deprlvaOon,  but  alao  the 
riots.  JuvenUe  delinquency,  rlalng  Negro 
crime  ratea,  akyrodcetlng  welfare  coat,  and 

Of  course,  once  Ms  point  Is  made,  he  very 
cleverly  suggeala  that  he  la  going  to  use  thU 
line  of  reaaonlng  for  another  purpoae.  I 
deeply  resent  and  here  and  now  proteat  this 
itisldloua  accusaOon  against  you  dedicated 
board  members  and  admlnlstrstcrsl 

If  you  heard  Coogreeawoman  Edith  Oreen 
yeatcrday,  you  vividly  recaU  that  aha  moat 
emphatically  sUted  that  the  achoois  could 
not  and  ahould  not  be  blamed  for  such  alna 
of  our  aodety. 

He  has  become  desperate  whan  he  laaua 
auch  statementa  aa  "there  ara  ofllriala  In 
aome  Southern  states  who  Insist  that  the 
achoois  must  remain  segregated  as  an  eaaen- 
tial  element  in  the  social  system  of  eegre- 
gatlon." 

I  uxraght  WW  had  progressed  beyond  the 
point  of  spanking  tha  entire  dsaa  bacauae 
of  the  mlabetiavlor  of  a  few. 

Mr.  Seeley  tiaa  yet  to  define  what  he  means 
in  his  references  to  "a  dual  achool  system.** 
And  aa  he  attempta  to  reapond  to  thla  re- 
minder, his  r«narka  wlU  likely  b*  dlnoted 
to  Juat  one  section  of  the  nation. 

If  we  ara  going  to  oorntlnus  to  rest  our 
caae  on  either  aodal  or  poUtleal  aeata.  and 
a.  plenty  of  them  we  have.  lat*a  at  least  lie 
oonalatent. 

Granted  that  "within  our  borders — both 
law  and  principles  are  Ignored  or  evaded 
when  they  contradict  community  preju- 
dice"— history  la  replete  with  such  ex- 
unples — we  have  never  yet  deemed  it  necea- 
sary  or  wise  to  undermine  tha  foundations 
of  our  democratic  society,  to  counteract  such 
social  spaams. 

Efflolency  and  effectlveneaa  applied  to  ale- 
mentvy  school  districts  aa  well  aa  dual  school 
systems.  My  point — reallsim  and  practicality. 
In  conclusion.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  that 
our  achoois.  becauaa  of  their  very  nature  and 
purpoae.  will  aliraya  play  a  vital  role  in  ahap- 
Ing  our  aodety. 

However.  I  chaileng*  Mr.  Seeley  and  each 
c<   you   to  carefully   and   oonUnuoualy   re- 
view— :  ,      , 
1.  The  baste  purpose  of  our  unique  school 
system. 

a  *nie  phenomenal  development  of  the 
greatest  aodety  In  the  hUtory  of  man— and 
thla  by  a  people  so  diverss  that  we  have  oome 
to  be  known  aa  the  "melting  pot"  o#  the 
world. 

3.  And  moat  Important  of  all— The  abso- 
luts  dependence  of  our  society  upon  thoae 
precepta.  prlndplea.  and  safeguards  which 
we  have  always  considered  beyond  refutation 
or  compromise,  namely — 

(a)  Freedom  of  choice,  freedom  to  become 
what  you  want  to  be,  and  for  which  you  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price— 

(b)  And,  above  all,  freedom  from  Intun- 
tdaUon.  coercion,  and  fear  from  any  level  of 
government,  particularly  the  Federal. 

Furthermore.  untU  and  unleea  we  have 
people  In  all  governmental  poaltlona  who  are 
committed  to  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  theae  basics  of  our  way  of  life,  we  are 
in  mortal  danger  of  loalng  a  heritage  result- 
ing from  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  our 
forefathers. 

I  submit  to  you  that  our  unique  system 
of  public  schools  based  upon  lay  control  la 
at  thla  very  moment  tn  danger  oi  being  de- 
stroyed forsverl 


A  Nraprafii  Pailal  CerporatioBT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  ouooir 
m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  t,  1967 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.   Mr.  Speaker. 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien'*  plan  to  es- 
tablish a  nonprofit  postal  corporation 
has  stimulated  a  healthy  and  iiBeful  na- 
iitma}  dialoe  on  ways  to  Improvt.  postal 
service.  The  Portland  Oregonian  and  the 
Eugene  Register -Guard  have  editorially 
probed  the  tmpUcations  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General's  bold  and  provocative  sug- 
gestion and  concluded  that  he  has  per- 
fonned  a  useful  service  for  the  Nation 
and  that  his  Idea  merits  Intensive  study. 
With  permission  granted  I  Insert  these 
two  thoughtful  editorials  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  : 

IProm  the  Oregonian.  Apr.  7, 1D671 

O'BBISIf'S  IDKA 

The  TTntted  States  Post  Ofllce  Is  one  of 
the  world's  biggest  buslneeseB.  with  700.000 
employes  uid  gross  earnings  of  more  th&n 
•6  billion.  But  tt  slBO  must  be  one  ot  the 
world's  most  Inefficient  operations,  with  an 
annual  deficit  of  tl.3  bUllon  and  more  dis- 
satisfied customers  than  anj-one  can  count. 

So  now  comes  Its  boss.  Poetm.BSter  Oen- 
eral  LAwrenc*  P.  O'Brien,  with  the  most 
drastic  proposal  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
letter-carrying  industry  since  Congress  In 
1839  decided  U  was  becoming  so  Large  and 
Important  that  the  head  of  the  Post  Office 
ought  to  be  a  member  or  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

His  suggestion  to  a  startled  Congress  Is 
for  the  outrl^t  abolition  of  the  Poet  Ofllce 
Department,  and  his  Job  along  with  It.  He 
would  turn  over  the  >ob  of  delivering  the 
mall  to  a  new  non-profit  corporation  organ- 
ized along  the  Hues  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  or  the  Panama  Canal  Co.,  wtth  a 
professional  executive  officer  responsible  to 
a  board  of  directors  ^pointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  confirmed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  O'Brien  believes  this  sweeping  change 
is  necessary  because  the  department  as  pres- 
ently organized  Is  so  hamstTung  by  laws, 
custom,  traditions  and  red  tape  that  It  never 
can  be  made  to  function  satisfactorily.  Bis 
view  of  the  performance  of  his  agency  Is 
most  unflattering.  "If  we  ran  our  telephone 
system  in  this  way."  he  said,  "the  carrier 
pigeon  business  would  stUI  have  a  great 
future." 

It  might  help  to  superimpose  a  new  man* 
sgement  system  on  the  Post  Office,  but 
whether  this  would  cure  all  Its  Uls  may  be 
doubt«d.  Presiunably  the  same  clvU  service 
bureaucracy  would  remain  on  the  i>ayrcdt, 
offering  the  aame  resistance  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  radically-different  methods.  A  pa- 
tient administrator  nUght  handle  this,  how- 
ever, simply  by  waiting  for  the  problem  to 
solve  Itself:  the  mall  service  is  not  regarded 
as  desirable  employment  and  presently  the 
department's  personnel  turnover  rate  Is  a 
very  high  34  per  cent. 

Mr.  O'Brien  apparently  expects  a  semi- 
autonomous  corporation  would  not  encounter 
such  strong  political  preeaures  when  it  sought 
to  raise  rat^  and  trim  costs  to  get  rid  of  Its 
operational  deficit.  Congress  would  remain 
interested  In  the  subject,  he  can  be  sure; 
the  direct  mall  advertising  Industry  and  sooie 
segments  of  the  publishing  Industry  have  a 
big  stake  In  low  postal  rates.  There  la  a 
strong  feeling  tn  Congress,  too.  that  the 
federal  poetSLl  service  baa  an  obllgmtlon  to 
eubsldlze  public  education  and  oovomunlca- 
aon  through  low  rates,  even  U  the  taxpay- 


«n  an  Oil>Ug«d  to  swallow  some  r«d  tok  as 

arsault. 

IVvnrthclew,  tfaa  Idea  taprovocatlTe  eiiough 
to  jnsttfy  a  tborougli  study.  Prob&bly  ftU 
poMlbUmes  will  receive  at  least  a  preliminary 
kDalyiU  when  Congress  gets  around  to  a  con- 
■Ulsratlon  of  President  Johnson's  request  for 
a  one-cent  r&lae  tn  postal  rates  for  first  class 
and  aJjin&ll  letters,  and  sm&ller  Increases  for 
magazines,  clrculara  and  books.  If  there's 
a  chance  the  Post  Office  Department  could 
trim  Its  deficit  with  new  leadership  and  new 
metJbods,  Congreas  might  prefer  that  to  tell- 
ing the  constituents  It's  going  to  cost  tbam 
six  cents  hereafter  to  mall  a  letter. 

{Prom  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register -Guard, 
Apr.  6.  1967] 

NEmtn  Snow,  Noa  Rain.   No«   Gloom 

Bold  Is  the  word  for  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien's  proposal  to  make  over 
the  United  States  Poet  Office  Department  Into 
something  approaimatlng  a  modem  business 
corporation.  But  history  Is  against  the  pos- 
sibility Mr.  O'Brien's  plan  will  be  quickly.  If 
ever,  adopted. 

The  postmaster  general  has  a  lot  of  facta  to 
support  his  contention  that  something  must 
be  done  before  postal  service  tn  thla  country 
becomes  completely  t>ogged  down.  And  he 
has  a  good  point  tn  advocating  the  removal 
of  his  own  office  from  Presidential  Cabinet 
level.  There  ts  no  more  need  for  the  postmas- 
ter general  In  Cabinet  aeaslons  than  there 
would  be  for  the  bead  of  the  Forest  Service. 

However,  Mr.  O'Brien's  plan  to  convert  the 
Post  Office  Department  Into  a  nonprofit  gov- 
ernment corporation,  with  a  board  of  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  President  and  a  pro- 
feaalonal  executive  to  supervise  Its  operation, 
doesn't  appear  to  be  the  only  reasonable  way 
of  guaranteeing  Improved  postal  service. 
What  a  nonprofit  federal  corporation  could 
do,  so  could  a  well-managed  government  of- 
fice of  sub-Cabinet  status — if.  that  Is,  Con- 
gress demanded  first-class  performance  of 
that  office  and  provided  necessary  legislative 
and  financial  support. 

How  much  financial  support?  What  kind 
of  legislative  support?  Answers  to  those  ques- 
tions must  be  intertwined.  It  must  be  recog- 
nised that  the  Post  Office  Department  Is.  and 
must  be,  partially  tax  subsldtEed.  for  It  Is 
an  essential  public  service.  Attempts  to  make 
every  phase  of  Its  operations  self-supporting 
could  not  succeed  unless,  for  example,  rates 
for  mailing  books  and  other  educational  ma- 
terlats  were  greatly  Increased.  Under  present 
legislation,  second  class  mall — the  bulk  of 
It  magazines — la  handled  at  about  90  per 
cent  of  actual  costs.  "Junk  matl,"  posted  as 
third  class  matter,  repays  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment about  60  cents  per  dollar  of  han- 
dling costs.  • 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congreas  to 
increase  postal  rates  by  an  aggregate  gTOO 
million  a  year  (as  figured  on  1968  mall  vol- 
ume estimates).  However,  the  Post  Ofllce 
deficit  Is  already  running  about  tl.a  Utllon 
a  year.  And  greater  deficits  m,ust  be  antici- 
pated, especially  it  mounting  volumes  of 
mall  are  to  be  handled  with  Improved  ef- 
ficiency. More  poet  offices  are  needed,  and 
more  autocnated  equipment  is  needed  to  sort 
uid  properly  direct  90  billion  pieces  of  matl 
presently  being  crowded  through  the  postal 
system  each  year.  Congress  muat  recognize 
that  an  efficient  mall  service  Is  vital  to  the 
nation's  economy.  And.  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize that— unless  It  provides  for  major 
technological  Improvements  In  the  postal 
system — additional  post  office  workers  will 
have  to  be  hired  at  a  ridiculous  rate.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  O'Brien,  hla  department's  fH^sent 
hiring  rate.  If  projected  Into  the  aist  cen- 
tury, would  then  provide  Jobs  for  every  able- 
bodied  American. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  operated 
In  the  red  for  103  of  the  last  116  years.  And 
now  the  outlook  Is  that  only  heavy  capital 
Investments  will  prevent  both  lta4eflclta  ana 


Its  rfttes  from  climbing  progressively  and  sx- 

oesstvely  hlghH*. 

Mr.   O'Brien   has   done   public   servloe   tn 

drama ttzlng  tbese  facts.  Bis  proposal  to  turn 
the  Poet  Ofllce  Departznent  into  a  gorem- 
mental  oorporatlon  may  be  forgotten.  But  in 
spotlighting  the  deteriorating  condition  of 
the  deportment,  he  has  assured  a  strong  pos- 
sibility thAt  Its  annual  budget,  already  ap- 
proaching g7  billion  a  year,  will  hereafter 
Include  more  than  the  current  630  million 
allocation  for  research  and  development.  He 
may  even  have  softened  up  the  American 
public  to  aocqit  such  "Impositions"  as  re- 
quired ZIP  coding  oi  all  mail. 


Forty-five  HoKdrcd  Percemt  locreaic  i> 
DOD  CmKus  VmAtr  McNaBara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAi.xroBJiiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  i.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Secretary  Robert  P.  McNamara  assumed 
his  Pentagon  duties  In  January  1962,  the 
Department  of  Defense  employed  about 
1^00  clvlUans.  His  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
calls  for  an  average  of  68.193  civilian 
employees  and  a  payroll  In  excess  of 
$600,000,000.  By  comparlaon.  there  are 
about  20.000  men  In  a  Marine  Corps  di- 
vision. The  number  of  clvlUans  in  the 
Pentagon  exceeds  the  num,ber  of  men  In 
three  Marine  Corps  divisions,  of  which 
we  have  a  total  of  four  active  and  one 
reserve  divisions. 

Also  by  comparison .  it  is  noted  that  as 
of  the  end  of  June  there  will  be  a  pilot 
shortage  for  the  Navy  of  2,430.  the  Ma- 
rine Corpe  851,  and  the  Air  Force  2.713 
for  a  total  of  5,994.  This  does  not  include 
figures  for  the  Anny  which  has  classified 
its  pilot  situation,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "critical"  and  which  will  con- 
tinue at  least  into  fiscal  year  1969.  ac- 
cording to  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  lA.  Oen.  James  K.  Wool- 
nough,  VS.  Array. 

The  startling  statistics  on  the  prodi- 
gious growth  of  the  DOD  civilian  estab- 
lishment during  the  McNamara  era  are 
contained  in  the  following  article  from 
the  May  6  Issue  of  Journal  of  the  Armed 
Forces: 

EscAz^TiOK  or  THx  Tzttow  Packs — Thz 
Big  DOD  Bum)- Up 
(By  Louts  StockfftUl) 

What  stajted  out  30  years  ago  ss  s  small 
office  to  "coordinate"  tbe  acttvttlae  of  the 
Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force,  has  emerged  on 
tbe  eve  of  manhood  with  hardly  a  recog- 
nisable feature  of  Its  Infancy. 

The  once  small-boned,  diminutive  creature 
has  muscled-up.  fleehed-out,  and  grown  Into 
a  towering  endormorph. 

Oharaoterlsttcally.  most  of  the  growth  took 
place  during  the  teen  years — the  yeaj-s  since 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamar* 
became  house- mother. 

WhMi  he  took  office  In  IMI.  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  Inherited  from  ths 
Etsenbower  Admlnistratlcm  an  organization 
whose  civilian  work  forc» — ^ose  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  SecDef — totalled  about 
1600  men  and  women. 

Ths  changes  that  have  alnce  taken  place 
tn  the  DoD  dvlUan  p&yroU  are  staggering. 

TMlay— after  an  unprecedentad  six  yean 
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which  hay»  added  hefty  l»yer»  vo  th»  Pent*^ 
(oaa  manpowflT  bloepa  Sgctoury  McNaniAr» 
pof^ooAlly  oommuula  k  wort  force  of  97,000 
"b«wlquart«n'*  cIvUIub. 

Tba  oufear  akin   onmil^   o<    150   raAkluc 

%X<Xm  wbo  avn  taSpOOO  to  CSO-OOO  per  7««r. 

Neit  cotoea  *  l»r"'  o*  muKie  cotnpoe«d  c€ 

!   300  clrtll*a  emptoyMa  whOM  pay  1«  •20.000 

to    $34,380.    and    morw    UuJi    caie    tbousand 

oiJiert  whoae  »vera««  BAJary  la  about  •19.000. 

Desc«iidin«  layws  of  U«ua  are  held   lo- 

geUier  by  aomo  34.000  flmployeca  who  are  In 

pay    bnkcketa    with    ft    top-aal«T    range    of 

•10.000    to    •17.000.    For    thU    group,    alone, 

•alartea  total  •aS3-mllllon. 

The  67.000  masi  and  woman  who  now 
crowd  SocwtAry  McNamaraa  payroll  (an  in- 
creaM  erf  5.000  In  the  part  year)  owutltute 
only  DoD  dTtllan*.  Not  taken  Into  account 
are  the  tikounods  o<  military  personnel  a«- 
Bl^ed  to  DoD  oBlcee,  Nor  doe*  the  number 
embrace  the  million  dTlllana  or  the  three- 
million  unllormed  per»onnel  directly  under 
the  Anny.  Navy.  Mr  Force  and  Marine  Oorpa. 
Tti9  DoO  ^TlUanj  have  bloosned  with  the 
speed  0*  a  qMlng  crop  of  dandellooa. 

ahorUy  after  Seowtary  McNamam  flrat 
took  office,  IM  oocnplalned  (February  IMl) 
that  there  were  too  many  Pentagon  "execu- 
Uvea"  reporting  directly  to  him  and  the 
Deputy  3«3-etary  of  Defeaiae.  Ha  Bftl4  1» 
Prealdentlal  appotnteea  feU  into  thla  category, 
and  the  MtiMtton  waa  "Impoaalble.'' 

The  only  nrnjor  way  H  hAa  alnoe  changed, 
however.  U  that  the  number  o<  top  cmilana 
haa  proliferated. 

Ai  the  time  of  Secretary  McWamara'a  IWIl 
etatement.  ttoe  DoD  Secretariat  included— in 
addiuon  to  tha  SecIJef  and  Deputy  SecDef— 
the  following  ofllclala:  Director  of  Defense 
Reseajch  h  Engineering  (»3a,000);  eeven 
Aflsutant  Secretart«  of  Defense  (•20.000); 
the  DoD  General  Counsel  (»20,000)  and  an 
Aaaltftant  to  tha  SecOef  (•30.000).  In  addi- 
tion, therv  were  13  DoD  dvUlana  earning 
•19,000  each. 

Today,  the  top  )oba  eUU  exist,  but  the 
wagea  have  been  upgraded  and  large  num- 
ben  of  other  hlgh-aalarled  cxecuUvea  have 
been  added. 

Current  data  aho«*  «tiaA  the  Sacretarlat 
now  |p^i'**i*«  Saereterr  l^sNAman  (•36.000) , 
Deputy  eecOep  Cynia  Vance  (•30.000),  the 
Dkeetor  at  DefeoM  RAB  (vas.SOO).  aeven 
A^totant  Seer«tarl«a  o(  Defenaa  («37.000 
each),  (ha  DoD  Oenaral  Oounael  (•37.000), 
tha  "prmclpal"  Depirty  Dirwotor  of  DR&S 
(•37.000).     and     11     aaalatanta     Wbo     earn 

•ao.ooo. 

Thoaa  In  the  •3A.00O  bnckat  Include  the 
AaaUtant  to  the  SecDtf  (LeglaUttve  Affairs) 
the    Speolal    Aaalatanrt 


ba^  (in  date  wUeb  tM»  bMA  fianUlMd  «• 
Concreai) .  b«t  wboaa  av^raffa  aalary  la  ataoo* 
•i*,000.  A  igMt-ofaaek  cC  S4ft  <tf  tba  )ota  m  «h« 
latttar  grai^  dlaokiaad  an  *Tan«e  mlarr  <>< 

•19.573. 

Ftr  3S  -dlgtttf  ocxiipo««r  ■yvtema  edmlnla- 
trmtora.-  ak»a.  the  avehw^  •'BiMrj  »•  "IS-- 
eC1.30.  For  thr«  "hlatoeUna.-  M  la  W9.775  ff7. 
But  thia  la  not  the  end  of  Uie  liaC 
The  larger  group  of  pefenae  Department 
«Tllian  workert  who  ocme  under  Secretary 
McNamara"*  direct  coatrpl— aome  24, MO — faU 
Into  pay  gradea  03-9.  ip,  11.  13  and  13.  Of 
theae.  more  than  11.000  are  in  pay  brackcU 
where  the  top-aalarfaa  r*ng«  from  glS.QOO  to 
•10.905. 

Orowth  of  the  GS-«  to  G8-13  group  haa 
been  apectacuJar.  Althou^  much  of  It  caji  be 
attributed  to  Initial  taanafera  of  peraonel 
from  the  individual  Serjlcea  to  the  new  De- 
fenae  Agencies  created  Under  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  this  offera  only  •  parUai  explanation. 
In  the  pe»t  two  yearv  alone,  there  haa  been 
an  Increaae  of  more  than  8,600  DoD  employeea 
In  tlie  03-9  to  03-18  group— from  23.A0« 
tn  fiscal  M.  to  33.414  budgeted  for  the  new 
fiAC*l  yev  which  «tarta  1  Juty. 

When  8«retarT  McN»mar»  took  office, 
there  were  leaa  than  1(M>  vuch  poalUons  In 
DoD. 

in  providing  Oongteaa  with  a  teeakdown  of 
the  DoD  civilian  employeea.  the  admJnl*ra- 
Uon.  purposely  or  otherwise,  haa  concealed 
tha  specific  DoD  activity  to  which  they  are 
aaatgned.  except  where  job-tlUe  (Deputy  Di- 
rector DBAS,  for  exvnp*«)    »•  aeU-explana- 

The  salarlea  for  the  entire  group  of  DoD 
clvlUans— Including  Secretary  McNamara. 
himself— are  budgeted,  inoongruoualy.  under 
the  Departments  appropriations  account  for 
•'Operatlona  and  Maintenance.  Detfenae 
Agencies."  This  ttiakm  them  somewhat  dlffl- 
oult  to  dlgeat,  *noe  several  ali-coaree  meal* 
are  spread  on  tha  banquet  table  at  once. 
And  It  will  Buggeat  to  some  that  the  pracUce 
may  have  been  designed  more  to  confuae 
than  clarify. 

Isolated  examplea  from  loog  Uata  of  clvUlaa 
employeea  In  pay  grvtei  QS-14  and  OB-lS, 
alone,  ahow  that  DoD  haa  371  auditors  earn- 
ing »47  million  annually:  «»  digital  ootn- 
puter  systema  administrators  earning  gl.S. 
mUllon:  23  digital  computer  systema  analysfta 
earning  »390.00O:  30  systems  analysts  earning 
over  •500.000;  56  majjiagement  analysu  earn- 
ing •9O0.0OO:  04  program  aivaJyBta  earning 
•1  3-mllllon.  and  15  management  evaluatkm 
officers  earning  about  •290.000.  There's  no 
evidence  to  indicate  how  many  erf  theee  em- 
ployees are  msaigned  to  the  Oflloe  o<  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defenae.  how  many  to  the  Defenae 

-glsUttve  Anairs) .      gypp^y  Agency.  Defenae  Intelligence  Agency. 

the    SecDet.    tha      u^^n^   OocnmunlcaUooa   Agency,  or  oUier 


Hocb  of  the  DoD  civilian  manpower  build- 
up haa  taken  place  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  the  fiscal  'fll  Defenae  budget,  submitted 
to  Congress  Just  before  Secretary  McNamara 
took  office.  •20-mniion  waa  sought  for  "direc- 
tion and  coordination  of  dpfenae  activities 
(total  obllga^tlons)." 

At  the  time,  there  were  In  06D,  11  Deputy 
AaaLBtant  Secretaries  of  Defenae  and  two  Dep- 
uty Directors  of  Defense  RAE.  Today,  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  seven  Deputy  Directors 
of  Defense  RAE.  one  Deputy  General  Coun- 
sel and  33  Deputy  Aaalstant  Secreterlea  of  De- 
fense. (Five  of  the  poata  are  held  by  military 
officers ) . 

Alao  at  the  time  of  the  FT  '01  budget 
proeenUUon.  OSD  had  4«  PubUc-Law-313 
civilian  employeea.  including  eight  In  ARPA. 
Today,  the  Department  has  81  of  the  special 
"poaitlona  eatabllshed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense." About  half  of  the  group  earn  more 
than  •25.000  per  year. 

A  comparleon  of  the  llaUngB  In  the  Penta- 
gon telephone  directory  Illustrate  to  some  ex- 
tent what  haa  been  happening.  In  February 
1901.  the  Defense  Department  section  of  the 
book's  yellow  pages  (where  mostly  executive- 
types  are  listed)  took  up  three  and  one-half 
pagea.  The  same  section  in  the  "Spring  1907" 
issue  of  tha  directory  cover*  ten  and  one- 
half  pages. 

The  Increase  In  the  DoD  civilian  payroll 
over  the  six  years  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
tenure  haa  been  prodigious,  both  in  overall 
numbers  and  in  the  number  caliber  of  top- 
salaried  workers-  And,  regardless  of  where  the 
employee*  came  from — whether  by  transfer 
from  the  individual  Bervlcea  or  by  creation 
of  new  Jobs — the  big  work  force  dramatically 
underscores  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defenae  haa  brought  the  dtrecUon  of 
Armed  Forces  acUvltlea  under  his  centralized 
control. 

A  Capitol  mil  source  who  haa  been  un- 
easily eyeing  Mr.  McNamara's  big  biUld-up. 
recently  commented;  "It's  true,  he  haa  ac- 
complished a  lot — but  be  didn't  do  it  with- 
out assistance." 

Nor,  aa  ^a  OoD  manpower  data  attasta, 
without  asslstanu. 


Mothers  Crmskdc  for  Vktorr  Over 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUSUAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATTVE8 

Monday.  May  t,  liS7 
Mr.  BARICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  oyer  the 


CaaimMH  ot  ibe  MUltiiT  U»l»on  Commit-  ^^^  ^ctlrtty 

tn  to  th«  A«C,  the  Dtputy  Anlaunt  S«:Def  ^^^^  ^^^  ljol»t«cl  tumplea  btnly  wcntch 

(ComptroUw).  the  Deputy  OenerU  CoumbI,  ^^  nirttxx.  At  loreU  at  employtnMit  below 

tbe  Olmstcr  of  the  Advinoed  sttttitH  Pto)-  gg_j4  ihtn  U  no  br«»k-down  even  bj  Utle.          

eel*  AgencT.  end  a»e  more  Deputy  Dlxecto™  ,j^^  j^   dvUUn   employee.   In   the   letter  p^st  weekend,  I  witnessed  »  new  Invasion 

ofDR&X.  STOupe   ere   elinply   lumped   Into  numerlc»I  )jer«  In  Wi-Shlngton.  DC. — a  flrst,   and 

In  eddlUoo.  today  nun  «•  138  oUur  top  aeei^netione.  II  uewd,  lepenteiy.  they  would  ™rhapa  lust  the  Start — ^mothers  crusade 

DoD  eldee  who  e«m  lasJOO-ISJSO  per  year.  ^,^  ^  „  ^uch  space  ee  the  entire  tele-  J~    victory  over  communism. 

Thle  group  include.  16  Deputy  A«ii«ant  phooe  book  '<^  »,B<^-"^^7„'^^  "  Hundreds  ot  nicely  dressed  and  weU- 

Secretartee  at   Delenee    (one   ol   whom   be.  oS-»  through  OS- 13  pey  jr.de..  f«  eiemple.  „f"""l^  "  „,._  '     ^Tvlne    American 

luitt  been  added),  five  Deputy  DoD  Comp-  number  moee  than  J4.000.  Their  comWned  mannered  jnoUje"    ^I^^^l^^ 

juK  oeeo  maofca        1~  , ^..^TT.  jiceedj  a  quartea  ot  a  billion  douar..  nags  visited  their  National  Capital  pro- 

Aa  previouaiy  Indicated,  growth  ct  th.  testing  peaceably  lor  victory  over  atheist 

DoD    civilian   manpower   force    o«i   be    at-      communism. 

tnbuted  In  part  to  the  erteabiiehment  of  These  ladles  were  from  almost  every 
central  agende.  to  direct  euch  lunctiooa  ^^^  ^  ^^  United  States  and  repre- 
«  euppiy,  mtemgwft.  and  communi«,tioru.  many'  national    origins.    Some 

^t^e'rr^f^'lr^y.^::;^  tSk^lS  mothers  frem  captive  naUons  under  com- 
Faroe  wro"*  «<>  "»  °°''  payrou.  But  th.  munlsm  wore  the  native  dr^ss  of  their 
agendee  have  continued  to  grow. 

The  average  number  of  civilian  employee, 
in  DoD  In  fiecal  'OS  waa  SSJOO.  In  the  flical 
■sa  budget,  the  Department  ha.  eetlmated 
an  average  total  of  88,193— an  Increaae  ot 
about  15.000.  Fundi  requeated  foe  the  DoD 
dvUUn  payroU  In  FT  W  add  up  to  almoet 
««00-mUllon. 


trollse,  four  AMletant  DoD  Oeneral  OounMla, 
Special  AjaUtanu  and  AMlstant.  to  the  Sec- 
Def  and  Deputy  8*cl>ef.  anrf  doaan.  of  others 
who  hold  tmea  ae  directors,  deputy  dlrectoea, 
aaalatant  dlreotora.  aasiataot  deputy  direc- 
tors, deputy  aaelstant  directors,  aeelstanla 
for  ...  .  chiefs  of  ...  .  aaelstant  and  spe- 
cial aaslstanta, 

(The  Ovfena.  Depvtment  dvlllan  man- 
power budg«t  atoo  oo\-«rs  funds  to  pay  a  "ataff 
ssrlatant"  for  President  Johnson — 423,066 — 
and  an  "aide"  for  Vice  President  Humphrey — 
»33,7Se.) 

Tba  n««  blggaM  DoD  dvUlan -employe. 
group  infhvUit  almoat  aoo  la  th.  gao,0OO  to 
S34jeo  braekav  plua  mora  ibma.  1,000  ottMn 
whoa,  pay  la  not  apedned  on  an  Individual 


homeland.  Many  had  sons  In  Vietnam — 
some  were  gold  star  mothers  who  have 
lost  sons  In  battle. 

One  of  the  national  shrines  they  visited 
was  Arlington  National  Cemetery  where 
the  Honor  Guard  permitted  a  special 
prayer  for  those  lost  and  the  living. 


Their  Question  was:  If  we  are  fighting 
communism  In  South  Vietnam,  why  not 
stop  trading  vrlth  Communist  coun- 
tries— why  not  fight  communism  here  at 
home? 

A  wonderful  group  ot  sincere,  con- 
cerned Americans  lobbying  In  the  true, 
Qod-glven  right  of  every  mother  for  vic- 
tory over  tyranny,  deceit,  and  oppres- 
sion— victory  over  communism. 


Meet  Ike  ChaOeivc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MiBimai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  RKPRESENTATIVES 

MoTtday.  May  8.  1967 

Mr.  HAlL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  October 
1964.  David  Thoniaa.  of  Purdy.  Mo.,  suf- 
fered a  severe  head  injury  during  a  base- 
ball game.  David's  recovery  from  the 
brink  of  death,  to  a  position  of  State 
leadership  in  the  Missouri  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  is  an  in^lring  story, 
based  as  it  is  upon  a  deep  personal  faith. 
The  April  1967  issue  of  Missouri  Future 
Fanner  includes  an  article  by  David, 
who  In  1966  was  named  one  of  the  top 
10  teenagers  of  America  by  the  National 
Explorer  Scouts.  The  article  follows: 
Mnr  THi  Cbaxxcngk 
(By  X>aTld  TbomM) 

We  &re  trulf  living  In  a  cbuiginK  world. 
Fucur«  F&rmen.  are  we  ready  to  meet  the 
"challenge"  at  preeent?  Iiuitead  of  accept- 
ing things  already  acoompUatied  and  re- 
maining complacent,  let  ua  ae&rch  far  new 
horlxona.  I  heard  Bud  WllUnaon,  noted 
aporte  figure,  oonunent  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  American  Uvellhood  wia  an  Inild- 
lous  "let-Oaorge-do-lt"  attitude.  While  the 
world  appear*  to  be  ahrlnklng  In  geographic 
term*.  In  time  to  travel  from  one  location 
to  another;  the  personal  world  each  of  ue  in- 
habit* 1«  ooi  contracting.  It  li  expanding. 
It  ha«  been  aald.  "the  only  apace  we  need 
to  conquer  Is  the  apace  between  human  be- 
ings " 

The  clear  (act  la  that  all  of  theee  change* 
call  for  more  knowledge,  more  Intellectual 
competence,  more  dleclpllne,  more  aelf 
control,  a  heightened  capacity  to  aee  one's 
role.  In  ooclety.  and  perform  that  role  more 
reeponalbly  and  etTectlrely. 

Let  ua  not  underestimate  our  own  God 
given  talent*  or  overeeUmat*  them.  Ed- 
ward Hale,  former  chaplain  ot  tlie  XJ.S. 
Senate,  said  the  following  words  which  ap- 
ply to  each  of  us:  "I  am  only  one,  but 
I  am  one.  I  can't  do  eTerythlng.  but  X 
can  do  aomethlng."  This  la  something  w* 
need  to  remember.  Let  ua  never  take  the 
attitude  we  can  do  It  all  ourselves.  We 
must  always  remember  our  Lord  for  with 
Him  nothing  \m  Impoaslble. 

Since  my  accident  tn  October  of  1964.  I 
truly  realise  thl^  fact.  It  Is  amazing  what 
the  power  of  pr&yer  can  do.  Following  brain 
surgery,  resulting  from  being  hit  by  a  pitched 
basebali.  the  neuroeurgeon  told  my  parents 
and  minister  that  there  waa  not  much  hope 
for  life.  As  I  remained  in  a  coma,  he  ssked 
the  minister  to  have  a  prayer  for  me  and  for 
the  Lord  to  direct  bis  hands  In  i>erronnlng 
brain  surgery  again.  The  minister  did  this 
along  with  my  p&rente.  brother,  and  many 
people  In  Southwest  MUsoiirl  of  all  church 
a  enoml  nations.  I  truly  believe  that  this 
was  a  miracle  In  our  day  and  time.  It  Is 
a  feeling  hard  to  daacrlb*  to  look  back 
on   the  statement  that  tber*  was  no  hope 


for  me  to  Uve.  Over  tb*  past  two  yean*  T 
have  continued  to  put  trust  in  God  and 
rely  upon  Him.  Future  Farmers.  IM  each 
of  us  always  renKmber  our  oaUooal  mo^ 
to.  "In  Ood  We  Trtist,**  in  anything  we 
may  attempt  to  do. 

It  Is  by  the  grace  of  Ood  that  I  am  her* 
today  and  able  to  serve  aa  State  Vtoe-Preal- 
dent  and  be  a  student  at  the  Unlveratty  of 
Missouri  aith  a  visual  handicap. 

The  strength  ot  our  country  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  Its  Individuals.  You,  aa  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  American,  can  only  be  as 
good  as  you  want  to  be. 

I  have  always  used  a  penoaal  phUoaopby 
before  and  especially  since  my  accident.  It 
helped  me  to  be  named  one  of  the  Top  Ten 
Teenager*  of  America  by  the  NaUonal  Ex- 
plorer Scoula.  I  believe  tiie  lop  ten.  which 
Included  CoUete  Daulte.  Mlu  Teenage  Amer- 
ica for  1966:  Mis*  Peggy  Fleming,  world  fig- 
tire  BlKStlng  champion;  and  Jim  Ryun,  world 
record  holder  of  the  mile  and  half-m.lle,  relied 
upon  this  phlloeophy  which  sustained  them 
and  me  In  gaining  this  recognition.  It  la  as 
follow*:  "Set  a  goal,  set  It  blgli.  and  work 
towards  It  with  unflinching  faith." 

I  challenge  you  to  do  this. 


StatioB   WWDC   Backs   HomeowBersUp 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MABTUkND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  i.  19S7 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  hun- 
dred Members  of  this  body  have  now  In- 
troduced legislation  to  create  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  the  private  sector  can  help 
today's  lower  income  faoiUies  become 
the  homeowners  of  tommorrow. 

I  am  proud  to  be  among  that  proup, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  happy  that  one 
of  the  Capital  area's  leading  radio  sta- 
tions has  given  its  editorial  support  to 
this  legislation.  In  an  editorial  broadcast 
on  April  25.  WWDC  Vice  President  Perry 
Samuels  pointed  out  how  this  le^lation 
can  lead  to  a  rebirth  of  pride  of  owner- 
ship and  personal  Initiative. 

I  insert  WWDC's  editorial  at  this  point 
IntheRccoio: 

STATION  WWDC  Backs  HoMgownriasHtr 
Act 

Pick  a  slum,  any  slum.  Toull  And  the 
same  dreary  picture— filth,  rata,  negleot  and 
abuse.  And  yet  th*  resident*  of  theee  eelf 
same  slum*  lavish  hours  of  tender  loving 
ear*  on  tparkllng.  clean,  well  kept  automo- 
biles whlcb  line  the  streeU.  Why  are  the  car* 
ao  Immaculate  while  garbage  piles  Id-^he 
hallway*? 

Senator  Charle*  Percy  of  lUlnoU  says  It** 
because  the  slum  resident  knows  the  oar 
wUI  one  day  be  hla  But  bis  tenement  T  R 
win  always  belong  to  the  landlord  or  the 
government. 

We've  poured  mllUona  of  dollars  Into  low- 
Income  government  houal'ng  only  to  create 
more  alums.  Under  the  system,  resident*  dar* 
not  Increaae  their  Inoomea  beyond  the  pov- 
erty level.  When  they  do.  they're  out  on  the 
street.  Not  only  doe*  the  system  kill  peraooal 
initiative.  It  foreclose*  pride  of  ownership 
and  the  rewardmg  Incentive*  that  feeling  In- 
*plre*. 

Senator  Percy's  proposed  Homestccul  Act 
of  1947  would  capitalize  cm  theae  very  in- 
centlvas  by  making  It  possible  for  tbe  poor 
to  buy  their  own  hosne*.  Tba  On*  print  ot 


the  plan  fills  50  pagea.  But  Its  bulc  measage 
la  captured  tn  that  sharp  oontraat  found  In 
any  alum — the  shiny  car  at  the  curb,  the 
decomposing  garbage  ooi  the  step. 

How  about  It.  gentlemen  of  the  Congress? 
Let's  give  personal  InJUaUve  and  pride  ot 
ownerahlp  a  crack  at  wlpUig  out  the  alums. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 


Ealance  of  PayeaU  tlie  Key  b  Boildinc 
thcSST 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASKZMOTOIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVE3 

Monday,  May  8,  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
compelling  reason  why  President  John- 
son gave  the  go-ahead  for  building  two 
prototypes  of  the  SST  Is  the  fact  that 
every  time  an  American  buys  a  ticket  on 
a  foreign  plane,  that  dollar  becomes  a 
drato  on  our  gold  supply.  The  impor- 
tance to  the  balance  of  payments  and 
to  the  gold  reserve  of  the  ootmtry  Is  - 
pointed  out  in  the  foUowtOff  editorial 
from  the  Seattle  Times,  on  April  30, 
1967: 

Wblcomx  Nrws  ON  3BT 

In  nuiklng  tlie  dedalon  to  go  ahead  with 
the  supersonic  transport  pro>ect.  President 
Johnson  neoeaaarlly  evaluated  risks  and 
oounter-rlak*  of  Immenae  weight. 

Among  bla  advlsen.  Mr.  Johnson  had  the 
skeptics  who  offered  countless  reaaona  why 
he  should  pla^e  the  big  plane  project  on  the 
shelf.  The  doubters  argued  that  the  oonc^prt 
Is  ao  far  out  that  It  would  not  beconze  eco- 
nomically useful  for  a  long  time,  that  It 
would  b«  an  "over-water  only  "  plane  bocauee 
of  sonic  booms,  that  the  government  would 
never  get  it*  Investment  back  and  that  the 
vast  expenditure*  would  Interfere  with  do. 
meatlc  social  programs. 

TbMe  were  countered  by  contentions  that 
even  greater  rlalLa  would  result  from  a  nega- 
tive dedalon  because  the  precarious  United 
State*  "gold"  or  forelgn-exchangv  balance 
will  be  put  In  fiirther  jeopardy  U  we  do  not 
meet  the  oompetltlon  ot  the  British -French 
Concorde  and  the  Russian  SST  In  world 
markets.  Billions  at  doUara  tn  international 
exchange  are  In  the  balance,  aalde  tram  that 
elualve  quality  of  prestige. 

Mr.  Johnson  obviously  decided  that  the 
risks  In  not  going  ahead  were  greater  than 
tboee  Involved  In  giving  the  signal  for  Boeing 
and  Oeneral  Kleclrlc  to  proceed  with  the 
prototype*  of  the  American  version  of  the 
SST.  which  will  be  larger,  faster  and  doubt- 
less "better"  all  around. 

Boeing  and  General  Electric,  too,  h  well 
as  potential  purchasers  of  the  American  SST. 
were  willing  and  eager  to  assume  tbelr  capi- 
tal risks  In  the  project,  even  thougb  It  will 
be  several  year*  at  beet  befor*  tbey  or  the 
government  will  stand  a  chance  of  receiving 
retuma  on  their  Investment,  let  alone  proflta. 
In  this  plane  project  of  unmatched  magni- 
tude. 

While  the  Pacific  Northwest  welcomes  Mr. 
Johnson's  afllrmattve  dedskin.  It  cannot  be 
evaluated  In  terms  ot  th*  long-time  strength 
that  will  b*  added  to  the  region's  economy. 
It  will,  when  the  plane  1*  proved  aucceaaful 
and  begin*  to  go  into  coounerclal  service. 
ahorteD  travel  Ume  around  the  globe,  Includ- 
ing— ^we  hope — overland  areas,  and  will  bring 
people*  everywhere  into  cloaer  relationships . 

It  will  do.  Mr.  Johnaon  must  have  decided. 
«ven  more  for  the  nation's  International  gold 
balance    than   Boeing's    707-720-737-737-747 
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•erlM.  vblcb  hu  basn  brlsftinc  hundreds  of 
mlUioDA  of  dollira  in  forelj?!  eacliange  Into 
thla  country  to  awlst  In  holding  down  tile 
worrlAome  outflow  at  gold. 

Ws  applaud  Mr.  Johnson's  ded^on,  ZKit 
only  because  at  the  ooromunJ^f^  prldfl  Ui 
Boeing's  great  p*rt  In  the  undertaking,  with 
the  resulting  economic  bcneflu,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  Immensely  larger  role  the  SST  Is 
bound  to  play  In  boUterlng  America's  gold 
balance  and  In  world  svenu  yet  beyond 
calculation. 


Mr.   Slk«*  blunt  question:   "Is  our  nation 

afraid  to  deal  with  troublemakers?"  

Millions  upon  miiUoos  of  Americans  very 
well  might  Uke  to  see  that  question  answered 
forthrtghtiy  and  without  further  delay. 

Offldal  reluctance  In  ihe  naUon's  capital 
to  act  against  braaen  troublemakers  cm  the 
domesUc  scene  Is  a  dUtreaelBC  disappoint- 
ment. 


Gaiy'i    M«)«r    Mtc— Vetwu 
Kiadi  of  Warf tr* 


of    Two 


Sappirt  far  Aaliriot  BiO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  BO03E  OF  REPREBENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  I,  2957 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  seefna  to  be  a  great  re- 
luctance In  some  quarters  to  take  reason- 
able action  against  the  rioters  and  others 
who  flaunt  their  disrespect  for  the  law. 

We  need  to  give  early  consideration  to 
legislation  Introduced  by  many  Con- 
gressmen. Including  myself,  to  deal  with 
the  organized  efforts  to  lead  us  Into 
anarchy. 

Our  distinguished  colleagues.  Mr. 
CmAMM  and  Mr.  Sntis,  of  Florida,  are 
among  those  working  for  action  affalnst 
the  professional  organizers. 

The  MobUe  Register  of  May  3  gave 
our  colleagues  deserved  credit  for  their 
work,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  edl- 
toilal  which  follows: 

Wht  RiLUCTANCi  To  AcT  Against 

TKOITBUCM  AKEBS? 

A  question  which  many  Am*rlcans  may 
consider  pertinent  has  been  aaked  In  Oon- 
gre«  by  Rep.  Robert  L.  F.  Slkea  of  Florida. 

His  question:  "Is  our  nation  afraid  lo  deal 
with  troublemakers?" 

Mr.  Kkes  had  this  comment  as  he  aaked 
that  quesUon: 

"Many  of  us  hare  wondered  why  the  au- 
thorities seem  so  unwilling  to  interfere  with 
demonstrations  and  demonstrators.  We  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  Uws  of  this  ooun- 
try  to  be  respected  and  Its  tradiUons  up- 
held. .  .  . 

"StatemttQts  that  are  being  made  by  the 
lead««  of  present-day  peace  demonstrations 
are  treasonable  and  their  aoUcnu  must  be 
classed  as  a  conspiracy  against  the  United 
States" 

Congreeeman  Slkee  Is  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  his  question — "Is  our  nation  afraid  to  deal 
with  troublemakers?"  and  also  for  an  azuwer 
to  another  quesUon  he  has  aaked:  "Are  oar 
nation*  leaders  not  aroused?" 

Meanwhile.  Rep.  William  C.  Cramer  of 
Florida  Is  urging  action  by  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  troubleniaklng  Ukes  of  Stokley  Car- 
mlchael. 

Pointing  to  the  Inflammatory  performances 
of  Carmlcbael.  who  recently  aald.  "To  hell 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States?"  Mr. 
Cramer  told  his  House  colleaguea  "It  is  time 
for  us  to  protect  our  citizens  against  those 
such  as  Stokley  Carmlchael  who.  Intention- 
ally, knowingly  and  purposely  use  intersUte 
commerce  or  lU  faclllUes  for  the  objective  of 
Inciting  a  riot  and  disturbing  the  domMtlc 
tranquility  of  this  naUon." 

These  two  Florida  congressmen — Mr.  Stkcs 
a  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Cramer,  a  Republican— 
deserve  applause  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  what  they  have  said  about 
troublemakers  ninnlng  wild  in  the  land. 

Why,  Indeed,  do  the  powers- that-be  in 
Washington,  DC.  stand  silent  in  the  faee  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ncDUNA 
EM  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1967 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Derwood  Haines  In 
the  Gary  Poet  Tribune  gives  special  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  outstanding  work 
being  done  by  the  VISTA  program  In  the 
city  of  Gary.  Ind. 

This  article  particularly  refers  to 
Marlon  McPherson,  one  of  the  VISTA 
volunteers  who  Is  devoting  his  life  to  the 
good  works  of  this  program. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Oast's  Majob  Mac— Vsrta*K  or  Two  Kiwds 
or  WARTAas 
(By  Derwood  Haines) 
Fighting  some  kind  of  a  war  Is  old  bat  to 
Marlon  McPherson  by  now. 

After  ao  years  that  included  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict,  McPherson  re- 
tired from  the  0.3.  Army  with  the  rank  of 
major. 

Then  he  Immediately  Joined  the  nation's 
flght  against  poverty  by  becoming  a  V(rtun- 
teer  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA). 

"V19TA,"  aays  the  ex-Army  major,  "is  a 
very  necessary  program — really  the  only  pro- 
gram that  is  getting  down  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  reaching  the  poor  people  as  Indi- 
viduals." 

He  worked  as  volunteer  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  afllllate  for  18  months 
before  resigning  and  returning  hero  to  live. 

But  McPherson.  now  &0.  continues  his 
role  In  the  Bght  to  help  the  poor.  He  has 
agreed  to  work  with  a  local  welfare  service 
agency. 

This  line  of  work  comes  nattirally  to  Mc- 
Pherson who  says : 

"Few  people  are  poor  because  they  are 
laey.  Tlie  poor  work  harder  than  anyone  else 
Just  trying  to  keep  body  and  soul  together." 
"What  VISTA  U  trymg  to  do."  he  adds.  "Is 
get  the  poor  together— involved  with  each 
other." 

McPherson.  a  Froebel  graduate.  Joined 
VISTA  at  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1966. 
He  was  Immediately  assigned  to  OalnesvUle. 
Oa. 

Later  he  was  trained  as  a  VISTA  leader 
and  this  time  requested  an  assignment  in 
the  Midwest. 

"The  South."  he  says  when  commenting 
on  the  request,  "has  shown  that  it  can  take 
care  of  Itself.  I'm  annoyed  with  the  North's 
failure  to  meet  integration  problems  face  to 
face" 

In  compliance  with  the  assignment  re- 
quest, McPherson  was  Bent  to  East  St.  Louis, 
m.,  a  city  of  BO.OOO  which  this  viSTA  volun- 
teer considered  "worse  than  Mississippi." 

Negroes,  he  related  didn't  have  adequate 
playgrox  nds.  There  were  no  Job  or  recrea- 
tional facilities  to  keep  Negro  Juveniles  off 
the  streeto. 

"This  was  the  promised  land  the  colored 
man  cams  to,  but  the  promise  hsan't  been 
kept,"  McPherson  mmnU, 


He  disclosed  that  soon  after  going  to  the 
Illinois  city,  residents  told  him  they  didn't 
want  Negroes- 

To  back  up  the  claim,  the  VISTA  head- 
quarters In  an  all-white  neighborhood  was 
burned  to  the  ground. 

Working  quietly — through«the  city's  anti- 
poverty  workers — McPherson  led  s  re-bulld- 
Ing  program  and  staffed  the  new  center  with 
B  carefully  lelected  intergrated  stafl. 

The  new  Center  Included  recreation  and 
education  activities  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

Prom  there.  "Major  Mac."  as  the  VISTA 
leader  became  known,  went  on  to  set  up 
a  Job  training  program  for  children  not  old 
enough  for  the  high  school -oriented  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Oorpe- 

"VISTA    doesn't    replace    the    local    pro- 
grams," he  explained.  "It  works  with  them." 
McPherson.  who  lived  among  the  poor  in 
East   St.   Louis,   finds  reason   for   optimism 
there. 

"The  people  worked  together  to  rebuild 
the  centers.  When  that  (working  together) 
happens,  there  Is  no  need  to  demonstrate," 
he  comments. 

A  second  center  was  burned  by  Negro  Ju- 
veniles too  young  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
a  dance  at  the  VISTA  center. 

WhUe  working  with  the  poor  in  the  nil- 
nou  city.  McPherson  dldnt  And  it  at  all 
strange  to  be  topside  patching  a  leaky  roof 
foe  a  poor  resident  or  being  In  the  kitchen 
preparing  a  favorite  dish. 

"The  ladles  in  East  St.  Louis  and  I  would 
vie  for  the  chance  to  show  off  our  favorite 
dishes."  he  relates.  "I  would  allp  In  bints 
about  careful  budgeting  and  planning" 

Besides  being  a  cook,  carpenter  and  soldier, 
McPherson  has  also  worked  as  a  steelworker, 
upholsterer,  mechanic  and  railroad  man- 

He  Is  BtUl  highly  competent  as  an  up- 
holsterer and  relates  that  this  ability  came 
In  handy  as  he  went  about  furnishing  the 
East  St.  Louis  VISTA  center  and  his  living 
quarters.  So  did  the  carpentry  ability. 

An  aid  saying  goes  that  "necessity  la  the 
mother  ci  Invention." 

And,  Bo  it  was  with  McPherson,  In  a  sense. 
In  order  to  go  to  coUege,  he  worked  on  a 
railroad. 

It  was  a  butler's  Job  when  the  depression 
left  him  short  of  necessary  credits  for  a 
law  degree  after  studying  at  Suffolk  Lew 
School  Ui  Boston. 

It  was  m  these  years  that  "Major  Mac" 
picked  up  the  Boston  accent  that  adds  so 
much  to  a  pleasantly  candid  dispweltlon. 

In  1943.  McPherson  was  drafted  Into  the 
Army  and  stayed  there  for  30  years  before 
reUring  in  1M2  and  going  back  to  college  for 
a  degree  in  Russian. 

That  Is  one  of  four  languages  Major  Mac 
speaks  fluently  today.  The  others  are  Oer- 
man.  French  and  Spanish.  To  the  untrained 
ear  of  this  reporter,  McPherson's  Japanese 
also  sounded  fluent,  but  the  ex  soldier  denies 
that  It  Is. 

McPherson  was  lx>rn  in  Louisiana  and  came 
here  at  age  10.  Before  going  to  Boston,  he 
attended  Crane  College  In  Chicago. 

Recalling  his  VISTA  experiences  and  talk- 
ing about  future  fights  against  poverty.  Mc- 
pherson oocnments: 

"Tou  don't  get  a  lot  of  returns.  But  every 
•o  ofUn  there  to  the  satlsfaoUon  of  help- 
ing— of  seeing  someone  you  helped  make  the 
grade." 

Ho«ver  SUffhl  Rcicnted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOnS«  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  Hay  t,  1967 
Mr.  SCHWZKOEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cut  of  $400,000  in  the  funds  needed  to 
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complete  the  land  acqudsltton  program 
for  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic 
Site  has  aroused  Uie  Ire  oX  the  people  In 
Iowa. 

The  Ottumwa  Courier  was  one  of  the 
papers  to  psxxtest  this  action  of  the 
House. 

An  article  follows: 

BOOVKB  SUOKT  RkSTNTZD 

When  a  lawmaking  body  spends  money  Uke 
Congreas  does,  It  Is  a  >ttle  Inoonslstent  to 
have  Its  members  deny  funds  needed  to  com- 
plete the  Herbert  Hoover  historic  site  at  West 
Branch. 

This  has  happened,  and  Representative 
Fred  Schwengel  needs  encouragement  as  he 
seeks  to  have  the  funds  restored. 

The  House  Appropriations  Oonunlttee  voted 
to  lop  S400.000  off  the  appropriation  to 
acquire  addlUonal  land  for  the  Hoover  site, 
leaving  only  STO.OOO. 

Schwengel  said  the  project  to  acquire  and 
clear  70  acres  surroundUig  the  Hooker  birth- 
place and  graveslte  Is  well  under  way.  Unless 
the  S400.000  Is  restored,  land  acquisition  will 
have  to  be  halted.  Several  loU  from  which 
homes  have  t>een  removed  wlU  be  left  with 
open  basemen  ts. 

The  National  Park  Service  had  asked  for 
the  full  $470,000.  and  apparently  It  wbb  con- 
sidered very  Ukely  that  the  money  would  be 
forthcoming.  We  do  not  know  on  what 
grounds  this  likelihood  was  based,  but  possi- 
bly one  reason  for  opumlsm  was  the  fact  that 
Congreaa  earlier  had  voted  to  donate  more 
than  lis  nUUion  for  the  culture  center  to 
honor  the  later  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 


Eqaafity  aad  the  AEC  Accelerator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FLOYD  V,  HICKS 

or  WASHnroToir 
IN  THE  •HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATXVBS 

Monday.  May  8.  1967 

Mr.  mCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Seattle  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Walter 
T.  Hubbard,  Sr..  chairman  of  the  council. 

The  resolution  takes  a  stand  on  an 
ls5ue  which  I  believe  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  my  colleagues.  I  therefore  In- 
clude It  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Wtiereas.  the  NaUonal  Catholic  Oonferencc 
for  Interradal  Justice  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  continuing  inequities  in  housing, 
employment  and  education  available  to 
American  cltiaena  of  minority  groups,  and 

Whereaa.  It  Is  national  policy  that  Federal 
moneys  ahall  not  be  used  In  a  manner  which 
derogates  the  right  of  persons  In  the  United 
States  to  en)oy  and  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits which  flow  from  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  oolor. 
and 

Wheretu.  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion at  the  preaent  time  have  before  them 
for  consideration  the  location  and  funding 
of  a  proposed  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
accelerator  facility  In  Weston.  nUnols.  and 

Whereas,  a  grave  doubt  exists  whether  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Chicago  in  which  the 
Weston  site  is  located  and  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois have  an  effective  alllrmatlve  action  pro- 
gram for  equality  of  housing,  employment, 
and  education  consistent  with  national 
policleB, 

There/ort,  he  «  revolved,  that  ttils  Board 
strongly  urgea  the  Oongreas  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  withhold  decision  ss  to  the  loca- 
tion and  funding  of  Um  aforssaUl  aooelerator 


Installation  until  a  fact-finding  committee  of 
the  Oongreea  holds  public  hearings  In  the 
Chicago  roetropoUtan  area  to  determine 
whether  the  State  of  XUlnols  and  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Chicago  have  in  fact  or  will 
adopt  an  effective  afflrmatlve  action  program. 
Including  a  strong  State  T^lr  Housing  Law, 
to  implement  national  policy,  and 

Be  U  further  reitolijed,  that  If  such  a  pro- 
gram is  not  offered  within  a  ressonabls  tlma 
an  alternate  location  be  designated  whloh 
would  comply  with  natlonai  policy. 


Preserve  Our  Natural  Resonrccs,  Urfes 
Adele  Marie  Prnoma  is  Wmakf  Essay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  May  8.  1967 

Mr.WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
It  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  essay  written  by  Miss 
Adele  Marie  Prlmomo,  a  student  In  the 
Dilley.  Tex.,  high  school,  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  preserving  our  country's  nat- 
ural resources. 

Miss  Primomo's  «ssay  was  judged  best 
among  50,000  entries  on  this  subject  In  a 
statewide  contest.  She  was  honored  last 
week  at  the  annual  Texas  soil  ccmserva- 
tion  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Fort  Worth 
Press,  whose  editor,  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Humphrey,  has  long  been  acknowledged 
as  one  of  this  Nation's  most  dedicated 
conservationists . 

With  the  permission  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
and  Miss  Prlmomo.  I  would  Uke  to  Insert 
this  prize-winnins  essay  into  the 
Rbcord  : 

PBEsnva  Oua  NsTtmAL  Rasooacxs 
(By  Adele  Marie  Prlmomo) 

"Conservation  .  .  .  can  be  defined  as  the 
wise  use  of  our  natural  snvlronment;  It  la, 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  hlghaat  form  of 
national  thrift — the  prevention  of  waste  and 
despoilment  while  preserving,  improving  and 
renewing  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  all 
our  resources." — John  F.  Kennedy. 

America  today  stands  poised  on  a  pinnacle 
of  wealth  and  power;  yet  we  Uve  in  a  land 
of  diminishing  beauty,  vanishing  open  space, 
and  an  environment  that  la  poUuted  dally 
by  chimneys,  smokestacks.  Incinerators,  and 
garbage  dumps.  It  Is  not  too  late  to  repair 
some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  make 
America  a  beautiful  and  productive  conti- 
nent again. 

We  must  study  and  understand  the  intri- 
cate patterns  of  outdoor  life  before  we  can 
become  wise  enough  to  use  the  earth's 
abundance  properly.  If  the  beauty  and 
bounty  of  the  American  earth  are  to  be  pre- 
served, it  will  take  thoughtful  planning  and 
a  day-ln  and  day-out  effort  by  buelnesB,  by 
government,  and  by  voluntary  organisations. 

We  must  undentand  that  man  himself 
Is  a  part  of  nature  and  must  conduct  him- 
self according  to  her  laws.  Nature  ooUld  get 
along  very  well  without  man,  but  humans 
oould  not  survive  long  on  this  earth  without 
the  blesslngB  of  sir,  water,  minerals,  fcn-eets, 
wild  life,  and  productive  soil. 

The  quiet  conservation  crisis  Is  a  serious 
threat.  Quick  action  can  be  expected  only 
when  threats  to  the  public  health  or  public 
convenience  are  Imminent.  The  larger  tas^ 
wlU  not  be  undertaken  unless  a  qiUckemji^ 
oonadence  leads  us  to  act  now  to  protectuie 
land  for  future  generations.    As  OeoTKc  Per- 


kins Marsh  pointed  out  a  century  ago,  greed 
and  ahortalghtednesB  are  conservation's  mor- 
tal enemlee. 

We  have  reached  the  point  In  onr  hixtory 
where  It  Is  eoBentlal  that  all  resources,  and 
all  plans  for  their  use  and  development  be 
perfected  by  those  who  make  the  over-all  de- 
cisions. Those  who  decide  must  consider  im- 
mediate needs,  compute  the  valuei  of  com- 
peting proposals,  and  envision  the  future  as 
well.  For  example,  chemical  contamlnatlan. 
the  disposal  of  radlo-acUve  wastes,  and  sonic 
boom  are  problems  which  will  require  the 
careful  measurement  of  social  costs  and  so- 
cial benefits. 

A  great  task  awaits  thOBs  people  who  are 
(xmsclentlous  eitough  to  care  about  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country — those  people  who  cher- 
ish their  past  snd  believe  In  their  future. 

Like  a  defective  Instrument  in  a  symphOBy 
orchestra,  nature  cannot  produce  beauty  if 
all  her  parts  do  not  blend  together  in  har- 
mony. 


Weizmau  lattitate  of  Scieace— Work! 
Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C  PUCINSKI 

or  nxxvoa 
IN  TEE  aOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  May  2.  IttT 

Mr.  PDCINSEX  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
m&rkf  the  20th  anniversary  of  Israel  In- 
dependence. 

In  20  brief  years,  Israel  has  become  a 
modem  nation.  It  has  helped  set  the 
standards  of  achievement  for  nations  the 
world  over. 

Love  of  learning  and  a  profound  talent 
for  applying  knowledge  to  problem  solv- 
ing have  characterized  the  remarkable 
record  of  accomplishment  that  Is  Israel 
today. 

A  large  measure  of  the  credit  for  this 
well-deserved  distinction  must  go  to  the 
Welzmann  Institute  of  Science  which  has 
contributed  enormously  to  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  The  Institute  Is 
headed  by  a  remarkable,  many-faoeted 
man — Meyer  W.  Welagal. 

Dnder  his  direction  and  leadership,  the 
Institute  has  become  a  world  center  for 
fundamental  research  In  molecular  bio- 
logy, cancer,  and  low  energy  physics. 

Recently,  Dr.  Welsgal  was  honored  at 
a  dinner  In  Chicago  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  enrichment  of  man's 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  which  apeared  In  the  Chlca«o 
Sun-Times  praising  Dr.  Welsgal's  schol- 
arship and  humanity. 

The  world  Is  the  richer  for  his  presence 
among  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
follows: 

Exports  KNO«rt.cDCT — Inuzu  Instztvt* 

*    WoajLO    IMAOKM 

(By  Rlcbard  Lewu) 

Mc;er  W.  WeUgal.  th*  wlUW-halml  ptnl- 
dent  of  Isrurt  Welxmana  Iiutltut«  of 
Science,  epent  the  weekend  la  Cbleago  de- 
scribing >  growing  laradl  export — knowlsdgs. 

TbAt.  he  said  In  an  Interview  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  U  the  product  or  ine  Welzmann  In- 
stitute at  RehoToth.  a  Buburb  of  Tel  AtIt. 
The  world  Ij  the  market  for  It,  he  laid. 

Weligal,  73,  reared  In  Mew  York  City,  la  one 
of  the  world'a  beet  known  and  most  succev- 
ful   science  admlnUtratocm.   With   hli  hand 
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at  the  belm.  the  famous  Israeli  tnatltut*  haa 
iSeTetoped  into  a  tlOCOOO,©©©  tclentlflc  com- 
munity. 

The  Institute  haa  19  faculties  engaged  m 
400  rcararrh  projecU  and  a  graduate  Khool. 
It  U  ft  world  leader  In  fundamental  reaoarch 
In  molecular  blologT  *nd  cancer  and  in  low- 
energy  phyiica. 

jKWB  c*N   AFToan  rr 

How  doea  a  amaU  itruCT"ng  state  Uke 
Israel  afford  euch  a  large  eipenaWe  reaearch 
and  teaching  inatltutlon? 

larael  cant  afford  It.-  Welsgal  said,  "but 
the  Jewlah  peopte  can.  and.  In  a  aenae.  our 
new  slate  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It." 

He  explained.  "Unless  the  State  of  Israel 
functions  on  a  high  intellectuai  level.  It  doea 
not  repreaent  the  intellectual  contribution 
of  the  Jewlah  people  *' 

OreKt  Idea*,  he  ^ded.  have  a  way  oT  orig- 
inating In  mnMXl  itatea,  euch  aa  ancient  Oreec* 
and  ancient  Judea.  In  the  modem  world, 
be  said,  there  la  no  reason  why  Israel  cannot 
continue  this  iradlUon. 

CONTEaXNCK  COHCXPT 

Bght  years  ago,  Welsgal  orgaolaed  a  "Con- 
ference on  Science  and  the  New  Statea," 
which  was  held  at  the  Institute.  It  was 
attended  by  represenWUvee  of  40  oountrlee. 
The  concept  of  such  a  conference,  Welagal 
explained,  wm  to  show  bow  the  world  scien- 
tific revoluUon  could  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  atatca. 

Can  Israel  abaorb  the  sclentUts  the  insti- 
tute la  producing?  Welagal  beUevea  the  time 
is  oomlng  when  U  cannot.  However,  the  in- 
sutute.  founded  by  Ch»hn  Welzmann.  the 
Brltlah  chemist  who  was  one  of  the  found- 
en  of  Israel.  Is  not  oriented  to  one  small 
nation,  but  to  the  world. 

In  that  sense,  aald  Welsgal.  the  institute 
becomes  a  center  of  learning  for  all  of  man- 
Wnd,  not  simply  for  larmel.  Its  student  body 
la  mtemaUonal  now  and  is  expected  to  be- 
come more  so. 

Uke  every  Institution  head,  Welagal  carrtea 
on  a  oonUnuous  development  campaign.  He 
jias  been  making  a  swing  through  the  Unltad 
States  suggesting  that  the  Welzmann  Insti- 
tute Is  a  sure-fire  way  to  translate  endow- 
ment dollan  into  new  knowledge. 

Welsgal  bop^  to  achieve  a  to^Al  endow- 
ment of  •lOO.OOO.OOO.  from  which  the  income 
would  provide  about  60  per  cent  o*  the  in- 
sUtute'i  budget. 

"When  I  leave  Behovoth."  Welagal  said.  I 
tell  the  itaff  that  Tm  going  out  into  the 
wwld  and  tell  a  lot  of  Ites  about  the  Institute 
and  when  I  get  back  I  want  those  Uea  to 
be  aU  true. 

"In  aO  years,  they  have  never  disappointed 
me."  

PoBsli  ladcpeadeKc  Day  Coutitaitioa 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OV    HXW    TOBX 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednetiav,  ttay  3,  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mod- 
em history  of  the  Polish  people  Is  fuU  of 
tragic  events.  That  was  particularly  true 
during  the  late  18th  century  when  their 
country  was  parceled  out  three  times, 
and  flnaJly  they  lost  their  Independence 
and  freedom.  Before  Its  final  partition 
a  group  of  patriotic  statesmen  did  some- 
thing that  Is  remembered  not  only  by 
them  alone,  but  aLso  by  other  lovers  of 
democracy  and  Independence.  In  1791 
they  drew  up  and  adopted  a  constitution 
which,  for  Its  liberal  and  progressive  fea- 
tures, made  a  grand  landmark  bi  Po- 
land's political  history. 


By  that  Constitution,  Poland  emerged 
from  medieval  times  and  stepped  Into 
the  modem  age.  By  one  stroke  Poland's 
Qovemment  was  transformed  from  ab- 
solute monarchy  to  one  of  limited  mon- 
archy. A  cabinet  form  of  government, 
with  parliamentary  responsibility,  was 
established.  Religious  toleration  was 
guaranteed.  The  electorate  was  enlarged, 
and  the  peasantry  was  brought  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Many  Intricate 
and  obsolete  features  of  the  old  and  un- 
wieldy system  were  abolished,  and  all 
class  distinctions  were  wiped  out.  In 
short,  this  was  a  liberal-democratic  con- 
stitution, something  quite  new  In  that 
part  of  Europe  until  then. 

The  ConstltuUon  of  1191  was  never  put 
Into  force,  and  the  Poles  never  had  the 
Joy  of  living  under  it.  for  Immediately 
after  Its  promulgation.  Poland  was  faced 
with  Invasion  and  final  extinction  as  an 
independent  state.  But  the  spirit  of  that 
Constitution  has  lived  on,  and  today  It 
Uves  in  the  hearts  of  freedom-loving 
Poles.  On  the  observance  of  its  n6th  an- 
niversary we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  th^ramers  of  that  great  and  Imper- 
ishable document. 


CliairaaB  Ackley  Belietu  Waie-Price 
GnidepoiU  Will  Remaia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BKPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Affril  6.  1967 
Mr.  RKUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2, 
1967,  O&rdner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advlseni.  delivered 
an  excellent  address  titled  "The  Death 
of  the  auidepoeU"  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  American  Business 
Writers,  eierpts  of  which  I  believe  should 
be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

Th«  Death  o»  thb  Gvmwpovn 
I  feel  that  I  mu*t  begin  my  remarks  today 
by  apologlElnc  <or  the  choice  oi  my  subject. 
In  this  bllasful  spring  seaaon,  why  muat  we 
again  be  reminded  of  the  deceased?  Why  oan- 
lurt  the  OouncU  leave  the  guldepoaU  In  tlie 
cAUvlon  Into  which  they  have  fallen?  Why 
atttfnpt  to  revive  m«noH«a  of  thoae.  In  life, 
unloved  and  unsucoeaafol:  In  death,  un- 
moumed  and  quickly  forgotten? 
I  do  ^wloglze. 

Tet  evHi  one  to  indomitably  oheerful  am 
I— often  accused  ot  seel««  only  the  bright 
side,  of  plastering  over  problems  with  r«- 
aaaurlng  layers  ol  hand-picked  atatlsUcs — 
nevertheless  cannot  refrain  from  the  eosnhet 
task  of  dlalnierrtng  into  the  spring  sunlight 
the  corpse  of  the  guldepo^ts.  and  ssking  who 
killed  thcon — or  whether  they  are  really  dead. 
I  do  not  want  anyone  to  misinterpret  my 
motlvea  In  reviving  the  gxildepost  lasue.  In 
particular,  my  choice  of  tbls  subject  does 
not  mean  either  that  t^e  Council  Is  now 
expecting  an  Immediate  [reklndimg  of  Infla- 
tionary preesures.  or  that  a  sacred  3.2%  la 
about  to  bo  relnscrlbed  [oo  our  banner*. 

But  It  does  main  that!  I  beUeve  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  guld<(po*U  were  directed 
la,  and  will  remalfi,  a  v»ry  live  and  Impor- 
tant problem;  and  that  I  believe  the  guld*- 
posts— -whether  In  <holT  original  guise  or 
newly  attired — cannot  long  remain  in  the 
obUvlon  to  which  the  brsas.  at  least,  has 
consigned  them.  [ 


Reasonable  price  stability  must  be  and  Is 
a  fundamental  goal  of  our  economic  policy. 
There  are  many  things  the  Government 
can  and  should  do  to  support  price  itablltty. 
In  Its  management  of  over-all  deroand 
through  flaoal  and  monetary  policy,  we  must 
avoid  a  level  of  demand  wklch  puta  exces- 
sive pre^mre  on  our  productive  reeourcea — 
an  admittedly  queotlon-begglng  formxilatlon 
of  a  moat  oomples  requirement.  Whatever 
the  level  of  our  use  of  resources,  we  must 
also  avoid  an  excessively  rapid  increase  In 
our  rate  of  resource  use.  Too  fast  an  advance 
can  itraln  the  processes  of  adjustment  by 
which  margins  of  Idle  resource*  are  drawn 
Into  use  and  by  which  reaourcea  are  shifted 
into  the  areas  of  most  rapid  expansion,  with 
inflationary  oonaequencea. 

Federal  programs  to  improve  the  mobility 
of  resources,  and  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
Idle  reaources  can  reduce  the  price  preaaures 
associated  with  a  higher  average  level  of  re- 
source use.  and  can  reduce  the  strains  from 
overrapld  expanalon.  I  refer,  of  oourae.  par- 
ticularly to  manpower  programs.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  alao  help  relieve  the  speclflc 
Ntrains  associated  with  high  and  increasing 
levels  of  resource  tise  through  efOclent  man- 
agement of  Government  stockpiles,  of  im- 
port restrictions,  of  Federal  procurement,  of 
Federally  owned  natural  resources,  and  In 
many  other  waya.  Indeed,  some  of  the  moat 
important  contrlbutJona  of  Government  to 
price  stablUty  Ue  to  these  Uttle-notlced 
areas. 

Measures  that  encourage  a  rapid  rate  of 
modernisation  of  plant  and  equipment  are 
sUll  another  way  in  which  oosu  can  be  held 
down,  and  price  stafailUty  promoted.  It  was 
only  because  the  demand-eip&ndlng  effects 
of  the  InvMtroent  credit  temporarily  were 
swamping  Its  coat-reducing  effects  that  we 
were  led  to  seek  Its  suspension  last  fall. 

All  of  the  above  factors  are  of  the  utmost 
Importanoe.  and  price  stablUty  will  not  be 
achieved  without  attention  to  them  all.  But 
I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  primarily  toward, 
another  requirement  for  prloe  stability — 
namely,  that  unions  and  bualneesee  use  re- 
■poQslbly  the  discretion  they  possess  in 
setUng  wages  and  prices. 

F«w  will  dlapute  that  moot  tmlons  and 
most  large  buaLnesaes  have  some  power  to 
affect  their  own  wages  and  prtcAa,  Having 
the  power  to  affect  wages,  a  union  can  and 
naturally  will  use  It  to  attempt  to  expand 
the  inoomea  of  its  membera.  Thats  what  a 
union  to  for.  Having  swne  discretion  over 
ita  prtcea,  a  bustneai  can  and  naturally  will 
uae  It  to  attempt  to  secure  a  profit  rate 
which  It  deems  adequate — often  a  rate  higher 
than  It  haa  earned,  on  the  average.  In  the 
past.  If.  eoUectlvely,  unions  and  businesses 
attempt  to  rate*  total  wage  and  profit  In- 
oomea only  M  fast  as  aggregate  production 
Increaaes.  over-all  price  stability  can  be  pre- 
served. But  if  they  collectively  attempt  to 
raise  incocnes  by  more  than  the  rise  in  pro- 
duction, then  higher  costs  and  prices  are 
Inevitable. 

'  Subject  only  to  some  rather  minor  quall- 
ficatlona.  It  can  tM  taken  as  a  matter  of 
arithmeUc  that,  in  the  aggregate,  total  real 
Inoom^  can  grow  only  ss  fast  ae  total  produc- 
tion increaaes.  If  total  money  Incomes  grow 
too  fast,  rising  prices  will  reduce  the  aggre- 
gate rtae  In  real  Income  to  equal  the  growth 
of  production,  whittling  away  whatever  extra 
gains  have  been  achieved  In  money  incomes 
OoUecUvely,  people  are  then  no  better  off 
than  If  money  incomes  h*d  stayed  in  pace 
with  production.  And  the  national  Interest 
U  damaged  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
Indicated. 

But  what  Is  true  coUecUvely  is  not  true 
ao  far  aa  any  single  Vnlon  or  group  of 
unlona,  or  so  far  as  any  alngle  business  or 
Industry  la  concerned.  Any  single  unions 
wage  Increase — «ven  if  It  raises  employers' 
unit  labor  costs — has  no  discernible  effect  oo 
the  prices  Its  members  pay.  Thoae  will  be 
determined  by  aggregate  wage  and  price 
decisions  ct  everyone  else.  Any  single  firm  or 
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industry  can  raise  Its  prices — and  costs  to 
others — without  noticeable  effect  on  its  own 
costs.  Thoea  will  be  determined  by  the  com- 
bined actions  of  ereryons  else.  Thus.  U  any 
dngle  union  or  buolnaas  falls  to  take  all  U 
can  get.  It  limits  Its  own  money  InoooM  and 
Its  own  real  Income. 

What  would  clearly  be  In  the  national 
Interest  tor  all  collectively  to  do  is  simply 
not  In  anyone's  Individual  interest  to  do. 
That  la  the  easence  of  the  wage-price  prob- 
lem in  a  free  society. 

Moreover,  even  labor  as  a  whole  could 
raise  Its  money  and  its  real  Income  by  more 
than  the  growth  of  producUon — if  only  em- 
ployers as  a  group  would  take  lower  profit 
margins.  Aggregate  business  profits,  both 
nominal  and  real,  could  t>a  raised  by  more 
than  the  growth  of  production  If  only  labco- 
would  accept  lower  real  wages.  If  some  other 
group  would  simply  coc^>ar«te  and  accept  a 
reduced  share  of  the  national  Income,  any 
group  can  Increase  Its  share.  Although  It  is 
clearly  ImposslbLe  for  ei>ervonr'«  shore  to 
Increase,  It  U  qtilte  possible — Indeed  all  too 
easy — for  et>erv  group  to  beUeve  Its  share 
thould  Increase.  And.  If  lU  efforts  to  aocom- 
pUah  that  desirable  objective  should  raise 
prices,  they  will  claim  it  Is  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  restrain  othrr  groups 
from  taking  protective  action  on  wages  or 
prices  In  an  attempt  to  preserve  their  own 
shares. 

Of  course,  the  power  that  individual 
unions  and  managements  poaseas  to  Inflate 
costs  and  prices  is  not  unlimited,  and  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  ectmomj.  In  a  situ- 
ation of  wldesprread  unemployment,  some 
unions  may  still  be  able  to  raise  wage  rates 
exceaslvely.  But  In  other  industriea.  the 
union's  fear  of  pricing  Ita  workers  out  of 
Joba,  and  strengthened  employer  realstance 
to  excesalre  wage  increasea  will  be  sufficient 
to  stablUsa  the  average  of  labor  coats  In  the 
economy.  When  sufficient  productive  capac- 
ity Is  Idle,  oompeutlon  In  most  Industries 
will  be  strong  enougb  that  prices  cannot  be 
effectively  raised  even  if  producers  deem 
their  profit  margins  quite  inadequate.  Fur- 
ther, to  periods  of  general  ecooonUc  alack. 
prlcea  of  raw  materials  and  farm  products 
may  decline  to  offset  the  wage  and  profit 
ralalng  efforts  of  unions  and  price  makers. 

Thus,  keeping  Ihe  economy  In  a  perma- 
nent or  Inbermlttent  condition  of  exceaslve 
unemployment  and  underutUlzatlon  Is  one 
way — and  some  advocate  it — to  control  up- 
ward preaeures  on  price  levels.  Precisely  how 
large  a  margin  of  idle  resources  Is  necessary 
to  achieve  reasonable  general  price  stability 
if  nothing  else  Is  done  is  a  matter  of  debate. 
Borne  say  that — In  the  Doited  States — an 
average  unemployment  rate  of  6%  will  do  It. 
Others  put  It  higher  or  lower.  But  I  will  as- 
sert that — if  Dothtog  Is  done  directly  to  to- 
fiuence  wage  and  price  decisions — a  satis- 
factory degree  of  price  stability  can  only  be 
achieved  throu^  a  higher  average  rat*  of 
unemployment  than  the  American  people 
wUl  or  should  toleraU.  and  a  lower  rate  of 
capacity  utilization  than  Is  consistent  with 
maximum  efficiency. 

If  we  reject  this  solution.  w«  must  con- 
sider altamatlvea.  Some  are  aU  too  ready  to 
tue  direct  legal  controls  over  wages  and 
prices.  As  one  who  spent  about  6  years  of 
his  life,  during  2  wars,  engaged  in  price  con- 
trol work,  I  can  report  my  view  that  continu- 
ous peacetime  price  and  wage  controls  would 
be  a  disaster.  Another  proposed  solution — to 
my  view  entirely  romantic— consists  of 
much  sterner  anti-trust  legislation,  and  lim- 
itations on  collective  bargaining,  which 
could  remove  the  source  of  this  discretion- 
ary power  over  wages  and  prices  which  lies 
at  the  toot  of  the  problem.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  anti-trust  activity,  and  have  no 
doubt  It  could  t>«  Improved.  LUcewtse. 
I  would  not  deny  that  uaeful  changes  could 
be  made  to  preaent  labor  legislation.  Both 
kinds  of  changes  might  reduce  somewhst  the 
Inflationary  bias  that  we  find  to  our  econ- 
omy. But  I  do  not  belleva  It  pooalbla.  or.  If 


pooalble,  wise  to  legislate  an  atomlsatlon  of 
business  and  labor  sufficient  to  solve  the 
problem  of  inflationary  bias. 

The  only  .remaining  alternative  of  which 
I  am  awar*  primarily  commends  Itself  to 
the  same  way  democracy  commended  Itself 
to  Winston  Churchill — the  worst  system,  ex- 
cept for  all  the  othera.  This  alternative  Is 
the  attempt  to  achieve — by  persuasion  and 
voluntary  cooperation — the  responsive  use 
of  private  wage  and  pH-ice  discretion. 

Ideally,  standards  for  "reeponslble"  wage 
and  price  behavior  should  he  set  with  suf- 
ficient precision  that  anyone  who  was  wUl- 
tog  to  cooperate  could  Judgs  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him:  In  turn,  those  who  did  coop- 
erate could  know  whether  their  cooperation, 
which  benefits  others,  wss  matcbed  by  the 
restraint  of  others,  which  benefits  them;  and 
the  general  public,  whose  totereat  to  price 
stability  is  paramount,  would  know  wboee 
conduct  to  approve  and  wboee  to  condemn 
and  would  do  so. 

Standards  that  ware  generally  accepted 
as  reasonable  by  the  major  totereat  groups 
and  by  the  general  public  could  then  serve 
aa  the  basis  for  an  informal  social  agree- 
ment— what  someone  has  called  a  "stabilisa- 
tion eompromlse" — under  which  all  thoae 
possessing  market  power  would  renounce 
some  part  of  their  discretion  to  take  all  they 
con  get  to  return  for  almllar  action  by  oth- 
ers. Although  the  conception  of  a  voluntary 
system  Implies  that  It  would  be  essentially 
self -executing  by  the  prlvole  decision  mak- 
ers, the  standards  would  also  provide  a  cri- 
terion for  informal  Government  intervention 
and  persuasion  to  a  small  number  of  cases 
of  major  Importance  where  voluntary  ad- 
herence was  not  automatically  forthcoming. 

To  fulfill  theae  purpoeee,  the  standards 
preeumably  should  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  They  should  be  sufflcluitly  specific  to  be 
meaningful  to  the  parties  and  understand- 
able by  the  public: 

3.  If  adhered  to.  they  should  produce  an 
essentially    stable   price   level: 

3.  They  must  make  economic  sense:  If 
generally  adhered  to.  they  should  be  con- 
sistent with  a  rational  allocation  of  resources 
to  the  economy:  and 

4.  They  ahould  appeal  to  the  parties  and 
the  public  as  generally  fair  to  their  Impli- 
cations for  the  sharing  of  bustoess  Income 
between  labor  and  capital. 

The  guldepoeta  standards  propose  that 
wage  rates  to  each  industry  (more  aocurately. 
hourly  oompenaatlon  Including  fringes^ 
should  advazKe  to  accordance  with  the  gen- 
aral  trend  of  producUvlty  In  the  economy. 
TTila  would  keep  unit  labor  costs  eeeentlally 
stable  on  the  average,  although  not  to  every 
industry.  c«-  in  every  year.  Unit  labor  costs 
would  decline  In  Lnduetrles  with  foster  than 
average  trends  of  productivity  gain,  and  rise 
In  Industries  with  slower  productivity  galna. 
to  periods  of  rspid  economic  advance,  when 
productivity  rises  more  rapidly  than  Its  long- 
term  trend,  average  unit  labor  costs  in  the 
entire  economy  woiftd  tend  to  fall;  but  this 
would  be  offset  by  rising  average  unit  labor 
coats  during  periods  of  slower  advance. 

Prices  to  each  Industry  should  refiect  the 
divergent  trends  In  unit  labor  coats — falltog 
to  Industries  where  productivity  advances 
tended  to  be  faster  than  average,  and  rising 
In  todustrles  with  alower  than  average  pro- 
ductivity gains.  Profit  margins  to  each  to- 
dustry  would  be  essentially  stable  on  the 
average,  and  total  profits  would  grow  to 
line  with  production.  The  sharing  of  tmsl- 
nees  income  between  labor  and  capital  would 
thiu  be  preserved  essentially  as  it  waa.  al- 
though there  would  stlU  be  some  cycUcal 
advance  In  the  profits  share  during  periods 
at  more  rapid  expansion,  offset  by  a  ahrlnk- 
age  of  the  profits  share  in  periods  of  slower 
expansion. 

These  general  guldepost  standards,  to- 
gether with  csrtato  eici^tl<»ia  that  were 
spelled  out,  describe  essentially  bow  wages 


and  prlcee  might  be  expected  to  behave  to  a 
■table  and  fully  competitive  economy,  with 
reasonable  mobiUty  of  labor  and  capital.  In 
a  voluntary  system,  with  freedom  for  the 
partidpanta  to  apply  the  standards  to  a 
fiexlble  way,  they  are  surely  consistent  with 
a  rational  and  efllclBnt  allocation  of  produc- 
tive reaources. 

Why  hasn't  the  system  fully  worked?  Why 
are  there  doubts  that  the  guldepoets  are 
even  aJlve?  I  will  suggest  six  reaaona.  some 
representing  problems  that  have  existed  from 
the  start,  scene  refiecttog  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  this  period.  My  List  Is  not 
exhaustive. 

Firat.  there  vxre  probleiru  in  formulMting 
the  standards  themwelvet. 

It  Is  clear  that  some  exceptions  to  any  gen- 
eral standards  are  necessary,  for  reasons  both 
of  equity  and  of  efficiency.  If  these  exceptions 
are  symmetrically  framed,  as  they  should  be. 
they  need  not  Interfere  with  over -all  stability. 

Second,  the  publtc'a  interest  tn  the  success 
of  the  guideposts  has  never  fyiUn  materisUced 
Ol  o  force  supporting  adherence. 

Understandably,  It  Is  difficult  for  the  pub- 
lic to  feel  any  real  tovolvement  to  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  guideposts  in  any  par- 
ticular case.  After  all.  no  idngle  guldepost 
violation,  to  an  economy  ss  large  ss  oura.  can 
make  that  much  difference.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  steel  price  case  at  1963  and  the 
airlines  wage  case  of  IMfl.  no  algnlAcant 
editorial  or  OongresalonaJ  ooncem  has  ever 
been  manifest  over  sn  todlvldual  departure 
from  the  guldepoets.  To  be  sure,  several 
specific  guldepost  confrootatlona  have  at- 
tracted a  certain  amount  ci  public  Lateirest. 
But  the  prees  and  the  public  tend  to  treat 
such  Issues  as  a  purely  spectator  sport. 

Third,  there  have  been  some  notable  gross 
violations  of  the  guidepost  standards. 

Clearly  excessive  wage  increasea — that  bear 
no  relation  to  the  guideposts  or  any  reason- 
able exception  thereto,  stated  or  Implied— 
have  been  won  in  the  past  few  years  by 
powerful  unions,  particularly  to  construction 
and  trsjuportatton.  but  alao  In  some  manu- 
facturing Industrlee.  There  have  been  some 
obvious  failures  to  reduce  prices  to  todustrles 
with  rapid  productivity  gains;  and  some  price 
Increases  have  occurred  that  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  justify  under  the  most  llbaral  toter- 
pretatlon  of  the  guldeposu. 

FourtA.  the  econotnie  pressures  that 
emerged  tn  iM5  and  1986  fmpoeed  severe 
stralfu  on  the  system. 

To  start  with,  we  need  to  remember  that 
the  guldepoets  have  no  applicability  to  many 
important  sectors  of  the  economy  where  no 
todlvldual  participant  or  organisation  pos- 
sesses meaningful  market  power  and  there- 
fore meaningful  discretion  over  wages  or 
prtoca.  This  is  obvloutsly  true  for  prices  and 
wages  regulated  by  law.  It  U  also  true  for 
agriculture;  for  unorganised  labor;  for  most 
personal  and  professional  servloea:  and  for 
sellers  of  raw  materials  that  are  Impersonally 
traded  to  organised  markets,  often  totema- 
Uonal  to  scope. 

RLstog  demand,  particularly  the  surge  that 
followed  mld-l9A6.  was  bound  to  and  did 
aharply  raise  prlcea  of  many  raw  materials 
and  farm  products,  at  least  until  productloin 
could  expand  adequately. 

Fifth,  an  unprecedented  g-ye«r  rise  *n 
profits  has  teeakened  labor's  wilUnffness  to 
practice  restraint.  Not  since  IB61  had  there 
been  two  successive  year*  of  rising  corpor- 
ate earnings.  But  from  1000  to  I960  each  suc- 
cessive year  brought  further  profit  gains, 

FinaUp.  and  most  generally,  no  adequate 
social  consensus  has  been  achieved  in  sup- 
port of  mutual  restraint  tn  the  interest  of 
the  parties  and  the  public. 

Some  large  business  orgatUastlons  and 
their  political  allies  attacked  the  whole 
guldepost  concept  from  the  very  beginning. 
Labor  never  fully  accepted  the  Idea  and  soon 
went  into  outrLght  oppoaltlon.  The  public 
could  hardly  care  leas.  The  guideposts  have 
tended  to  beoome  a  Oovemment  policy,  and 
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Dndoubtadly.  the  Government  made  In- 
■ufllcient  or  »t  least  InBalDclently  bucccm/uJ 
eJToru  to  enllat  the  luppon  and  involvement 
of  the  private  oommunlty  In  the  enterprUe. 
Latent  support  and  sympathy  there  Burely 
were  and  atUI  are— in  both  camps.  But  oo 
stablUzatlon  compromlBe  wa«  erecUd  that 
could  fully  withstand  the  atralna  and  prob- 
lems I  have  described. 

U  there  any  hope?  Are  the  fuldeposts  real- 
ly dead?  For  my  part.  I  can  answer  theae 
ffuestiona  very  easily. 

I  believe  that  voluntary  refltralnt  In  the 
exercise  of  private  deacreilon  will  continue 
because  the  national  leader*  of  labor,  bual- 
nesa.  and  Government  know  that  It  must. 
They  recofpilze  the  problem,  and  know  that 
the  answer  doea  not  Ue  In  operaUng  the 
economy  with  a  wasteful,  costly,  and  Inhu- 
iqane  mar^n  of  alack:  In  burdensome.  Ineffl- 
deot,  and  ultimately  unsuccessful  direct  oon- 
trols;  in  attempts  to  atomlre  private  concen- 
trations of   market   power. 

And  I  believe  that  this  continuing  system 
of  Toluntary  restraint  roust  be  based  on  the 
productivity  principle  because  no  other 
ipnitM  economic  sense. 

Both  the  n«ed  for  restraint  and  the  ftmdm- 
tnental  importance  of  the  productivity  prUk' 
ckple  were  explicitly  reco^lsed  in  a  reeoln- 
tJton  tm&nimousl y  adopted  laat  August  by 
the  Preeldenfs  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor 
Mana^ment  Policy: 

"We  believe  that  It  Is  eaacntlal  to  the  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and  health  of  the 
eonntry  that  the  preaent  inflationary  trends 
b«  stopped,  and  that  maximum  eifcona  should 
therefore  be  made  to  restrain,  through  vol- 
untary procedurta,  unjustified  wage  or  price 
behavior. 

"We  believe  that  the  eoals  reflected  In  the 
guldepoau  as  set  forth  tn  the  1063  report  of 
the  OouncU  of  Economic  Advisors  providing 
for  the  alignment  of  wages  and  prices  with 
productivity  in  the  economy  as  a  whole  need 
and  deaerve  support." 

The  Committee  reached  two  further  oon- 
cluBlons.  with  which  I  think  It  would  be 
impossible  to  disagree: 

"We  alao  believe  that  It  Is  Impractical  If 
not  Impoaslble  to  translate  the  goals  refleet«il 
In  the  gxtldepoats  Into  formulae  for  appUca- 
tion  to  every  particular  price  or  wage  de- 
cision. 

-We  believe  that  In  a  free  society  any  pol- 
icy to  achieve  price  stabUlty  will  be  accept- 
able axMl  effMtlve  only  If  it  bears  ecfuitably 
on  all  forma  of  Incomes." 

In  addition,  the  Committee  recommended 
certain  apectflc  procedures  designed  to  de- 
velop support  of  these  principles  by  provid- 
ing "a  more  general  understanding  ot  why 
voluntary  restraint*  serve  both  the  national 
and  private  interests  "  The  Council  met  this 
morning  with  the  Committee  in  line  with 
the  procedures  It  had  suggested. 

In  discussions  of  guidepost  policy  before 
the  Jodnt  EU»namlc  Committee  and  else- 
where, propoaali  continue  to  be  made  for  new 
Administrative  machinery  to  help  mak*  the 
guidepoeta  Pioce  "effecave."  The  Council 
would  surely  welcome  new  arrangements 
which  would  relieve  us  erf  our  participation 
m  guldepGSt  "admlnlatratloc."'  But  we  take 
an  extremely  cautloua  view  of  all  proposals 
that  in  any  degree  tend  to  move  the  guide- 
posts  closer  to  the  status  of  direct  controls — 
or  that  even  app>ear  to  have  that  result. 
However,  new  techniques  for  oonsultatton. 
persuasion,  and  Information  to  the  public 
and  the  parties  could  well  be  helpful,  and 
should  be  studied  and  dlactiased. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  predict  what  the  next 
ateps  In  the  evoluUon  of  a  guldepoet  policy 
may  be.  I  only  know  that  something  like  the 
present  guldeposts  wUl  be  wtth  us  tor  a  long 
ume  to  oo«ne.  They  will  never  be  pertee*  or 
perfectly  suooaasful.  But  they  wUl  serve,  as 
they  must  awe.  as  one  ot  the  taany  instru- 
OMots  Um*  •  fMe  soelsty  wUl  use  to  achieve 


a  reasonable  staWUty  d  p+lces  and  oosts. 
I  repeat,  one  of  the  means.  Hor  sur«ly  guide- 
poets  cannot  do  the  Job  ttlone.  and  we  must 
r«Mst  any  temptation  M  aseums  that  they 
wUl.  '       I 

I  suggest  that  the  neirt  4t*p8  in  the  re- 
vival and  atrengthenlng  of  the  guldeposu 
must  be  and  will  be  taken  soon,  for  the  pres- 
ent breathing  space  in  pritje  preasurea  will 
not  last  forever.  Some  oil  the  Initiative  must 
come  from  the  Govenuntnt,,but  t  hope  that 
It  will  not  be  exclusively  from  there.  Molders 
of  public  opinion,  academic  scholars,  lead- 
ers of  business  and  ot  l^fbar-  and  thMr  orga- 


nieatlons  can  and  stiouI4  generate  construe 
tlve  dlscuaaion  of  the  Issues  of  guUlepost 
policy.  '~ 

But  right  now.  as  always,  the  greatest 
single  responalbimy  Ues  wW^  ^o**  "***>  ***^* 
price  and  wage  decision*  to  make. 

The  President  used  sliillai^  language  tn  his 
1967  JEconotnic  Report.    |       i 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OPiRtPHSSENTATTVES 

Monday,  ifdy  t.  1917 

Mr..  GREEN  of  Orion.    Mr.  Spe^er,     ^'S^,;^^^';; T^JToH' ^ ^'^'^ 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the     .JJ^^rSip^wn  fiim 

businessmen   of   our  |lcountry   that    the  

academic  and  the  SoycaUed  intellectual 
community  eyes  the  business  community 
with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion.  They  see 
the  businessman,  as  one  executive  in  my 
district  has  stated,  as  "golf-playing, 
ulcer-ridden,  cigar-cl  ewlng  blackguards 
In  gray  flannel  suits  '  ^ho  seek  after  gold 
with  the  rapacity  of  a  Captain  Ahab  pur- 
suing a  Moby  Dick."    ' 

Mr.  John  D.  Gray,  bresident  of  Omark 
Industries,  Inc  .  of  P(  rtland.  Oreg..  con- 
vincingly challenges  this  view.  In  a 
recent  speech,  Mr  Gfay  eloguently  out- 
lined the  qualities  wfiich  modem  busi- 
ness now  seeks  In  tHe  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  enter  cai  eerS  In  the  business 
field.  They  are:  | 

First.  A  healthy  /nd  proper  respect 
for  the  profit  motlie  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  role  11  plays  in  the  Ameri- 
can system. 

Second.  An  unders  andlng  of  the  needs 
of  modem  society. 

Third.  The  ability  to  create  and  In- 
novate. I 

Fourth.  The  Intellectual  capacity  to 
recognize  problems  and  find  solutions. 

Fifth.  A  flexibility  fhat  accepts  change. 

Mr.  Gray*s  rcmarkfi  show  the  concern 
of   a   responsible  cdizen   for  his   com 


T«t,  I'm  arrald  far  too  mmny  young  Intel- 
lectual cannot  ert«nd  twa  Mine  tolerance 
to  biulnees  and  bufllneaemen.       * 

They  tend  to  accept  the  canvaa  of  bual- 
neas  We  and  burtneeefoen  m*  It  wae  painted 
long  ago  bj  Veblen.  Parrtngton  and  LMkl. 
They  are  Inclined  to  belleva  that  little  elie 
but  the  manner  ot  dreea  distinguish*  todayi 
business  leader  from  the  Morgana,  the  Pisks 
and  the  Ooulda.  Too  many  on  the  campus  ac- 
cept the  portrait  painted  bj  Vance  Packard, 
without  bothering  to  InveaUgate  for  them- 
aelvea  or  to  learn  the  facts  that  are  necessary 
to  InteUectual  criticism. 

We  bualneaemen.  the  atory  goes,  are  golf- 
playlng,  uloer-ndden.  clgar-chewmg  black- 
guards In  gray  Bannel  suit*  who  leek  after 
gold  with  the  rapacity  of  a  Captain  Ahab 
purrolng  a  Moby  Dick.  And,  of  couiae.  there's 
no  more  room  loe  creativity  In  our  Uvea  than 
there  Is  for  charity. 

well,  I'd  like  to  tell  jou  that  joure  wrong 

I  have  conducted  a  survey,  admittedly  un- 

aclentanc  but  certainly  Indicative,  among  our 

key  managers  at  Omark  and  here  are  some 

of  the  reculta: 

Not  one  eaecuuve  In  our  corporate  ofllcea 
awn  a  gray  flannel  atdt. 

We  have  our  golfeii.  to  be  stire.  and  foe 
that  I  hope  you  will  forgive  us.  but  they  are 
far  outnumbered  by  those  who  Hat  music 
and  reading  aa  their  hobblea.  (We  even  hava 
a  couple  of  oU  painters,  a  pipe  organist  and 
an  enthusiast  of  claaalcal  literature  In  our 
executive  family.) 

There  la  not  an  ulcer  In  the  bunch,  and  the 

-   Tf. 

that 

small   buslneaa 

headquartered  In  the  basement  of  a  Portland 
home  Into  a  worldwide  organlaatlon  with 
sales  of  HO  mlUkm  a  year.  I  can  teU  you 
that  una  growth  would  not  have  been  poaalble 
without  the  creativity,  the  rtiian,  the  Imagi- 
nation and  the  noo-oonfonnlng  persistence 
of  young  men. 

Prom  the  prealdent  on  down  tbrough  all 
our  key  eaecntlves  the  average  age  Is  41. 
Approximately  half  of  them  hold  advanced 
academic  degreee.  One  very  Important  cre- 
ative pcaltlon  was  flilad  last  year  by  a  man 
35  years  old. 

I  would  not  be  honest  with  you  If  I  should 
try  to  oonvlnce  you  that  there  Is  no  basis  In 
fact  for  some  of  your  suspicions  atx>ut  busi- 
ness. The  love  of  money  la  sUU  the  root  of  a 
good  bit  of  evil,  and  regrtpttably.  there  are 
some  In  business  who,  luvlng  a  grossly  Im- 
proper conception  of  the  pront  motive,  have 
distorted  It 

One  of  the  origins  of  the  word  "pront'  is 
from  the  Latin,  meaning  'to  go  forward,  to 
make  progreas,"  and  It  la  In  this  sense,  and 
this  sense  only,  that  the  proflt  motive  Is 
sanctioned  by  society.  When  the  pursuit  of 
profit  becomes  avaricious,  the  proOt  motive 
Is  corrupted. 

But  the  unprincipled  bualneaaman  today 
ta  the  exception.  Just  as  the  pedant  In  the 
university,  the  hypocrite  va  the  pulpit,  and 
the  quack  In  the  hospital  also  are  excep- 
tions. 

In  other  lands  and  in  other  times  young 
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. people  Who  have  sought  Intellectual  nourish 

munlty  and  his  owilchosen  profession,      meot  and  the  opportunity  to  create  and  buUd 
I    Include    them    ftt!thla    point    In    the     have  gone  into  government,  the  arts,  edu- 

cation,  or  the  priesthood.  Today,  more  and 
more  of  these  young  creative  Individuals  are 
entering  the  world  off  bualneas.  They  are 
finding  that  their  bosses  at  the  top  of  the 
execuUve  ladder  often  are  as  capable  of  dis- 
cussing Balaac  as  they  are  balance  sheets; 
th»t   while   the?  are   accumulating   money. 


BtrsTNCsa 


Record  :  • 

CaiATTvrrr  w 

(^leech  by  John  Or*y  before  college  stu- 
denta  at  the  1900  Busdtneas -College  8ym- 
postum  sponsored  \t  the  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Oommerce)  ^  I  _^. ,    _,    ____, _ 

One  ofthe  moet  eaduHng  and  endeatlnc     they  also  are  busy  wtth   the  increment  of 


traits  of  the  tr\ie  invplectual — the  tmie 
teUectual.  mind  you— 4*  ^^  relative  freedom 
from  intolerance  and  tarejudlce.  He  has  bean 
able  to  resist  adopting  preconceived  notions 
about  people  who  live  In  another  country,  axe 
of  another  color  or  practice  another  religion. 
He  will  challenge  the  M^tement  that  English- 
men are  aloof,  that  Mexicans  are  lazy,  and 
that  Southerners  go  (arefoot. 


Intellect;  that  the  bualneas  life  can  bring 
triumphs  and  achievements  beyond  those 
visible  in  an  earnings  statement. 

Let's  look  foe  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
)obs  in  business  and  consider  how  they 
offer  creative  opportunlUas. 

Take  the  acountant.  His  Is  a  bo-bum  world 
of  flares  and  decln^l  polnu  if  that  la  all 
he  wishes  to  make  of  It.  But  his  profession 


also  involves  him  tn  Interpreting  a  company's 
performance  and  presenting  to  top  manage- 
ment meaningful  summaries.  Hers  he  can 
find  Innumerable  challenges  and  unlimited 
opportunity  for  creativity  of  the  kind  that 
beneflts  many  persons.  Before  you  imagine 
a  drudge  bent  over  a  counting  table,  look 
Qrat  at  my  picture  of  this  man.  His  task  of 
report  interpretation  demands  not  a  small 
amount  of  prudence,  wisdom  and  Intellect. 
If  he  brings  all  of  this  to  the  task,  his  oom- 
pany  wlU  prosper  and  grow,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, more  Jobs  for  more  people  will  be 
crested.  And  he  wUl  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  was  a  vital  role  tn  this 
process. 

Then  there  Is  the  corporate  lawyer, 
charting  a  clear  course  through  the  tangled 
underbrush  of  legal  relations  between  his 
company  and  governments  and  between  his 
company  and  other  companies.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  intellectual  challenge  Involved  in 
building  company  upon  company  to  make  a 
Textron  or  a  litton  Industries — and  doing  It 
in  a  way  that  vrlU  permit  the  companies  to 
make  profits  while  serving  rather  than  vio- 
lating the  public  Interest. 

The  sheer  fun  of  advertising,  the  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  it  presents  to  the  cre- 
ative Individual,  are  too  often  drowned  out 
by  the  Jingles  and  obscured  by  billboards 
that  also  obstruct  the  view  of  other  good 
things.  But  If  you  think  advertising  is  not 
one  of  the  truly  creative  arts  of  modem  so- 
ciety, then  I  suggest  you  take  a  second  look 
at  the  Volkswagen  ads  or  the  Avis  ads. 

One  of  the  most  creative  poaltiona  in  any 
company  Is  that  held  by  the  long-range 
planner — the  man.  who,  with  the  help  of 
othera,  charts  the  course  his  company  will 
follow  next  year  and  the  next  and  far  into 
the  future.  He  truly  createa  In  the  sense  that 
he  brings  together  oompaniee  and  products 
and  people.  Be  must  predict  where  Industry 
is  gc4ng,  and  what  ihe  oonsumer  will  want 
and  need  five,  seven  or  ten  years  hence.  There 
is  no  rigidity  whataoever  to  his  Job.  and  In- 
deed we  may  find  him  on  occasion  breaking 
all  the  rules.  7*he  planner  will  not  work  at 
the  same  taak  this  week  that  occupied  him 
last  week,  nor  with  the  same  people,  for  while 
today  he  may  be  in  conference  with  a  com- 
pany president,  tomorrow  may  find  him  in- 
tervlewtng  an  eccentric  inventor  of  a  new 
product. 

This  planner  depends  on  the  statistician 
who  finds,  assembles,  drilneatee,  massages, 
distills,  ooodenses.  expands,  projecu  and 
breathes  life  Into  the  otherwise  meaningless 
figures,  charts,  tables  and  graphs  upon  which 
the  declsloD  is  made  to  enter  this  field  or 
that  field,  to  double  the  slse  of  the  com- 
pany— or  even  perhaps,  to  sell  It  to  someone 
else. 

Th«  personnel  director  has  the  pleasant — 
well,  usually  pleasant — task  of  dealing  with 
people  at  many  levels  of  employment.  He 
la.  in  a  sense,  an  educator  when  training  pro- 
grams are  instituted  or  administered.  Sines 
be  works  with  people,  it  follows  that 
ha  also  works  with  problemji  and  their  solu- 
tions. Problem  solving.  In  business  aa  eLse- 
where.  Is  especially  aUrmctlve  to  the  creative 
mind,  for  here  la  where  the  greatest  demands 
upon  the  intellect  are  made. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  in  a  few  years  aome 
of  you  here  today  may  have  become  presi- 
dents of  companies — perhaps  even  oocnpanlas 
you  have  bt^t  youivelves.  This  attainment 
can  provide  a  kind  of  ultimate  in  gratifica- 
tion for  the  creative  person. 

There  can  be  a  great  feeling  of  satlafac- 
tion  m  considering  that  the  company  you 
helped  to  build  has  created  Jobs  for  bun* 
dreds,  or  perhaps,  thousazids;  that  you  an 
partly  responsible  for  ths  good  Uvea  that  ar« 
made  possible  by  these  wsU-paylng  and  In- 
teresting Jobs;  that  ths  Inooma  ai  ttis  com- 
pany you  head  ks  eotitrlbuttnc  to  oomfort- 
able  homes,  oollegs  educatlona,  and  ths  |tak- 
srai  acgrandlxement  of  Ufa. 


To  create  a  }ob  U  to  create  a  livelihood  for 
someone.  And  that  Is  no- small  contribution. 

Roger  Blough,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
United  States  Steel  OorporaUod.  has  said: 
•To  be  effective  in  acrvlng  human  needa, 
business  must  be  creative,  and  that  creativity 
must  Justify  itself  in  the  marketplace.  ThtA 
creativity  necessarily  has  an  ethical  base,  for 
those  who  produce  add.  rather  than  sub- 
tract, from  human  welfare.  They  multiply  so 
that  all  may  have  mor^  rather  than  merely 
divide  what  exists  until  no  one  has  enough." 

To  add  to  human  welfare — to  create  the 
Jobs,  the  economic  security,  the  creature 
comforu.  in  short,  the  good  life — American 
business  needs  the  talent  of  todsy's  young 
intellectual.  There  are  so  many  tasks  to  be 
done  If  the  rest  of  the  twentieth  century  Is 
to  be  made  livable.  We  in  btisiness  need, 
and  society  needs,  people  who  can  lift  the 
amog  from  our  cities,  clean  up  the  streams 
fouled  by  an  industriallzstlon  that  has 
soured  rivers  while  sweetening  life;  to  help 
unsnarl  the  trade  of  our  streets  and  high- 
ways, to  help  us  respond  humanely,  prop- 
erly and  profitably  to  the  Negro  revolution, 
and — what  Is  oZ^o  Important — to  help  tu  keep 
on  building  better  mousetraps  at  leas  cost. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 

I  am  not  inviting  all  "A"  students  and  all 
students  of  Dylan  Thomas  and  Bob  Dylan  to 
riuh  dow^  and  fill  out  an  Omark  Job  sppll- 
cation.  It  may  be  that  business  is  not  for 
you. 

But  even  If  you  are  a  non -conformist,  an 
honest  one.  few  progressive  companies  wUl 
shy  from  you  for  that  reason.  By  n<»i-oon- 
formist  I  mean  the  kind  of  fellow  who  abhors 
the  "yes"  man.  as  I  do. 

The  type  that  is  not  very  welcome  Is  the 
man  who  wears  his  non -conformity  on  his 
sleeve  It  was  Peter  Vlerlck  who  observed 
that  this  type  is  never  conforming  so  com- 
pletely as  when  he  Is  non-conforming. 

Bualneas  does  want  you — regardless  of 
your  degree  of  relative  conformity — If  you 
can  bring  us  new  Ideas  for  building  a  profit 
while  building  a  better  society,  and  It  you 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  relation- 
ahlp  between  the  two.  Tou  really  ahould 
want  to  become  a  corporate  statesman,  and 
although  you  may  never  attain  that  rank, 
you  ahould  never  cease  aspiring  for  It. 

Hare.  then,  are  the  qualities  business  seeks 
In  the  young  men  and  women  who  move 
from  the  campus  to  the  corporate  offices: 

A  healthy  and  proper  respect  for  the  profit 
motive  and  an  understanding  of  the  role  It 
plays  in  the  American  system. 

An  understanding  of  the  needs  of  modern 
society. 

The  ability  to  create  and  Innovate. 

The  intellectual  capacity  to  recognise  prob> 
lenks  and  find  solutions. 

A  flexibility  that  accepts  change,  and  X 
cannot  overstrees  this  quality. 

To  return,  briefly,  to  the  cllched  image  of 
ths  businessman  of  the  past,  has  it  occurred 
to  you  that  the  fiction  of  this  century's  mld- 
decadM— the  forUea.  fifties  and  tUtles— has 
bad  no  Oeorge  Babbitts  and  no  Oreat  Oata- 
bya?  Oould  It  be  that  Babbitt  Ij  as  anachro- 
nistic to  our  time  as  the  Uodel  '7"  Pordt  That 
Oatsby  be-longs  to  the  age  of  the  flying  wedge 
rather  than  the  screen  pasa? 

In  closing.  I  win  repeat  my  plea:  Extend  to 
those  of  us  in  bualneas  the  same  tolerazioe 
you  so  intelligently  extend  In  behalf  of  other 
minorities.  As  an  intellectual,  re-examine  ths 
images  of  the  marketplacs  and  the  market 
man,  the  images  you  have  absorbed  from 
books,  moTlea,  playa,  television  and  OtXi^ 
heanay  souross. 

Look  keenly  and  see  for  youreeU . 

If  you  like  what  you  see.  if  your  talents 
can  add  to  rather  than  subtract  from  tlie 
sum  f€  human  welfare.  If  you  wleb  to  multl'- 
pty  rather  tlMsn  divide,  and  tf  you  can  t 
ttM  rhallenge — yoa  sbovOd  glv*  tt  a  toy. 

Toull  find  there  ki  a  plaos  for  70a. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oov- 
emment  of  South  AIiiCA  In  March  of 
this  year  granted  self-rule  to  the  Ovam- 
bos  Tribes,  i^prcsentlng  some  240,000 
people  of  South -West  Africa. 

The  senior  spokesman.  Chief  Uiishona 
Shlimi,  rejected  foreign  government  Uke 
the  United  Nations  axKl  indicated  his 
people  would  continue  to  look  to  South 
Africa  for  help. 

It  Is  strange  that  the  UJf .O.  and  news 
media  have  ngt  announced  this  great  de- 
velopment towards  aeU  government.  In 
fact,  the  UjS.  has  not  even  given 
Ovamboland  a  seat.  All  facts  seem  to  in- 
dicate to  the  contrary.  The  DJ*.  was 
embarrassed.  PerhajM  U.  Thant.  Gold- 
berg, and  the  boys  of  OAU  did  not  really 
want  freedom  and  self -government  for 
the  Ovambos — they  wanted  an  excuse  to 
militarily  attack  South  Africa. 

The  world  planners  were  so  taken  back 
that  their  ad  hoc  ccmimlttee  recessed  and 
the  "white  haters"  wlQ  now  have  to  plot 
up  another  excuse.  But  tbetr  faces  are 
red.  They  were  out  maneuvered. 

I  ask  that  the  March  31,  1967.  report 
from  the  South  African  DUeat  be  here 
Inserted  In  the  Reoord: 
OvAMBoe   Welcomb   Sklt-Rvlx   Pxoposals 

Chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  se^en  tribal 
regions  of  Ovamboland  In  South  West  Africa, 
representative  of  almost  340,000  Ovmmbo  peo- 
ple, lost  week  said  their  people  did  not  want 
to  be  governed  by  any  foreign  i>ower.  Includ- 
ing the  United  NaUons. 

Sptafcinff  in  turn  at  the  ffatKerinff  of  chiefs, 
headmen  and  councilion.  wMch  v>a»  earlier 
addreated  by  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Admin- 
istration and  Development  and  of  Bantu  Kd- 
ucation.  Mr.  M.  C.  Botha,  the  spokesmen 
ttrested  that  they  wanted  to  be  led  towards 
self-^fovemment  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

The  senior  spokesman.  Chief  Uushona 
Shltml  said:  "Tills  thought  of  bringing  all 
Uis  tnt>es  together  to  have  one  centTal  au- 
thority for  Ovamboland  wlU  not  only  lead  to 
the  advantage  of  all  ths  people  of  Ovam- 
boland but  will  bind  together  the  Orambo 
people." 

On.  behalf  of  his  people  cf  the  Ondonga 
tribe,  senior  headman  An^ula  Shllon^  said. 
"This  Oovemment  (the  goremment  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa)  is  our  government. 
We  have  known  it  for  a  long  time.  It  has 
given  us  assistance  in  many  way*  for  many 
years.  This  help  has  proved  that  the  Oov- 
emment has  our  Interests  at  heart. 

"We  trust  this  Oovemment  like  our  father 
and  therefore  we  do  not  want  any  foreign 
government  Uke  ths  United  Nations,  the 
Damaras.  or  the  Hsreros  or  any  other  gov- 
wnment.  We  only  want  South  Africa  to  help 
us  until  we  are  able  to  accept  self-govern- 
ment." 

Chief  Qabrlel  Kautulma  said  that  this 
•elf-government  should  tie  the  framework  as 
set  forth  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Bepub- 
Ue. 

Almost  without  exception  the  chiefs  asked 
Mr.  Botha  to  ooovey  thetr  thanks  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Torster,  for  having  sent 
him  to  Oahakatl.  the  capital  town  of  Ovam- 
bdaad,    and    nTpreessd   ths   hope   that   the 
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Prime  lOnlater  hlmaelf  -would  be  »b»e  aome 
djiy  la  the  future  to  Tl&lt  tbem- 

Chief  ShUml  eatd  tbe  Ovambo  were  proud 
of  their  land  md  they  did  not  want  to  rule 
over  any  other  people  or  wUh  for  any  other 
land.  They  wished  to  UTe  In  peace  with  aU 
the  other  peoplee  In  South  West  A/rlca  and 
with  the  Republic  Mice  good  neiphbourt.  The 
Ovambo  people  loved  peace  and  development 
and  for  that  reaaon  they  were  ffrateful  foe 
the  officials  whom  the  Republic  had  aent 
to  Oramboland  to  help  them. 


Kurx    Suppoar    ron 


Pledccd    bt 


Ova  MOOS 
Botha 

Tbe  Minlater  of  Bantu  Administration  and 
Derelopment  and  of  Bantu  Education,  Mr. 
M.  C.  Botha,  aald  In  Oahakatl.  SWA.,  that 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  would  not  allow  any  other  govern- 
ment to  Interfere  In  the  matters  of  Ovam- 
boland  jUBt  aa  U  would  not  allow  any  govern- 
ment to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  matters  of 
the  Republic. 

The  Minister,  who  was  replying  l-o  speechea 
by  the  aeven  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the 
tribal  rwgions  of  Oramboland  at  the  same  re- 
ception which  he  had  addreased  earlier  In 
the  day.  eaJd  he  waa  pleased  to  hear  how 
each  chief  and  headman  bad  expreaaed 
■troog  feeling  for  bla  land  and  his  people. 
As  It  waa  varr  cleax  that  the  Ovambo  peo- 
ple did  not  want  any  foreign  power  there  as 
their  Government,  he  wished  to  repeat  the 
Msurance  that  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  South  Africa  would  not  allow  In- 
terferarnce  frwn  others. 

The  Oovemmeot  had  undertaken  Intro- 
ductory procedure*  towards  the  Ovambo  and 
wvnild  fulflll  them.  In  the  process  of  develop- 
inant  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  would 
conunue  to  assist  the  Ovambo  people  and 
would  not  withdraw  Ita  help,  "eapeclally 
where  you  yourselves  have  said  you  need  our 


The  Minuter  added:  "I  want  to  stress  one 

point  very  clearly.  And  that  is  that  the 
Initiative  (or  general  development  of  your 
coontrr  and  for  aelf-rule  must  ooRie  from 
you.  Our  Oovemment  will  assist  you  towards 
tiuMeends." 

A  R30.5-Mnxiow  Ehpaksjon  Pi^h   roa 

OVAMBOfJkKD 

The  Minister  of  Bantu  Admin  Istratlon  and 
DeveJopment.  Mr.  U.  C.  Botha,  baa  told  a 
gathering  of  chiefs,  headmen  and  counclllora 
of  tb^  seven  radons  of  Ovamboland  that  hla 
department  had  prepared  a  comprehensive 
development  plan  providing  for  expenditure 
of  about  Rao,a00.000  In  Ovamboland  over 
the  next  Ave  yean. 

ThU  money  waa  for  development  including 
water,  electricity,  townships,  buildings,  roads. 
sirpcKts,  economic  allairs,  education,  ambu- 
lance* and  welfare  aervlcea. 

Tbe  Minuter  said:  "It  must  be  reaUaed 
that  the  p€>licy  of  the  Government  of  the 
RepubUc  of  South  Africa  of  independent 
development  of  each  people,  la  a  Uve  and 
growing  policy. 

'-Por  tht*  reaaon  there  can  be  no  stacnatloo 
In  the  ipherea  of  agriculture,  of  health,  of 
education,  of  aelf-govemment  and  In  ail 
other  important  fields. 

'•you  are  aware  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  effected  here  In  the  past.  Tou 
wax  remember  that  during  my  last  rtalt  I 
told  you  of  the  services  being  undertaken 
and  envisaged  here  In  Ovamboland. 

"Tour  pMX^as  of  development  aboxild 
therefore  continue  and,  to  ensure  thla.  the 
Government  of  the  RepubUc  Is  willing  to 
contribute  Its  full  share." 

As  was  the  case  during  previous  vlaHs  by 
him  and  his  predeceaoom  and  other  govern- 
ment  representatlvea.   his   visit   to  Ovambo- 


-The  South  African  Government  Is  eager 
to  render  you  aeelstance  and  service,  wher- 
ever poaalble  on  a  basis  of  ooosultatlon  and 
co-operation.*' 

OVAMBOUND       SELF-Rcn.*       PaOPOSAU-  RsAC- 
Tton  Aieo  COMMKKTS 

The  majority  at  whites  \n  Windhoek,  the 
S.W.A.  capital.  IrrespecUve  of  poUtlcal  af- 
filiations, have  accepted  as  "logical  and  prac- 
tical" the  South  African  Oovemmenfs  an- 
nouncemenU  that  Ovamboland  "has  reached 
a  stage  where  it  can  advance  to  seU-govem- 
roent."  according  to  an  opinion  poll  con- 
ducted by  Sapa's  correspondent. 

White  m  Windhoek  have  accepted  that 
self-government  for  Ovamboland  Is  a  logical 
step  within  the  concept  of  the  "Odendaal 
Plan"  for  the  development  of  the  territory. 

White  opinion,  irreepectlve  of  political  af- 
filiations, has  always  held  that  Oi-ftmboland 
is  a  separate  entity. 

BEPAKATC 

Since  the  occupation  of  South  West  Africa 
in  the  Plrst  World  War.  Ovamboland  has 
been  separately  admlnUtered-  This  admlnla- 
traUon  has  followed  the  traditional  pattern 
under  the  guidance  of  succeaalve  experienced 
White  counsellors. 

Ijord  Haley,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  Africa,  on  a  visit  In  the  early  1930b.  said 
categorically  that  tribal  administration  In 
Ovamboland  was  the  best  he  had  seen  any- 
where In  Africa  and  could  be  used  as  a  blue- 
print elsewhere  on  the  continent. 

This  pattern  has  been  followed  and  ex- 
panded and  when  the  Department  of  Bantu 
Administration  and  Development  took  over 
direct  and  complete  cojitrol.  excluding  the 
South  West  AdmlnlstraUon.  and  lU  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  from  Its  former  role  in  Ovam- 
t>oland.  the  pattern  continued. 

TAXATIOK 

The  White  taxpayers  in  South  West  Africa, 
who  have  always  Tooted  the  bill  for  the  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  costs  In  the  economic 
development  of  Ovamboland.  realise  they 
will  have  to  continue  providing  monies  for 
the  general  development  ot  the  territory. 
Die  Suidwcsirr  newspaper,  the  official  or- 
gBji  Of  the  National  Party  in  South  West 
Africa,  said   In   an  editorial: 

"Ovamboland.  with  Ita  population  of 
340.000.  will  not  be  the  smallest  aelf-govem- 
Ing  state  In  Africa" 

The  Johannesburg  Star  says  South  Africa 
has  undercut  the  United  Nations  Commit- 
tee to  the  extent  of  offering  eventual  Inde- 
pendence to  nearly  half  the  population  of 
the  disputed  territory,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  attention  once  again  to  a  situation 
the  United  Nations  has  eonslstently  ig- 
nored— that  Independence  for  South  West 
Afrioft  as  a  whole  means  Ovambo  rule. 

"The  problem  la  put  In  sharp  focus  for 
thoee  at  tbe  U.N.  who  are  prepared  to  look. 
They  can  hardly  oppose  Ovambo  self-rule, 
eapedally  If.  as  seems  likely,  the  Ovamboe 
themselves  endorse  it.  The  offer  of  generous 
anandal  asalstanoe,  together  with  the  de- 
velopment already  under  way.  should  ensure 
this."   the   newspaper  says 


the  passenser  railroad  service  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  resolution  calls  for  the  ICC  to 
declare  a  moratorium  on  the  discontinu- 
ance of  railroad  passenger  service  as  well 
as  the  Post  Office  Department  to  declare 
a  moratorium  on  the  cancellation  of  rail- 
road pastal  contracts. 

This  resolution  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Allott.  of  Colorado, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  the  House  will  sec 
fit  to  take  early  action  on  the  measure. 

Passenger  train  dars  and  passenger 
rail  miles  have  declined  almost  50  per- 
cent in  the  last  15  years,  and  many  of 
our  smaller  communities  are  being 
abandoned  by  the  railroads.  Recently  in 
Nebraska,  the  Burlington  Railroad  re- 
quested dificonlinuance  of  two  passenger 
trains  in  one  community  alone.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  make  a  thorough 
Investigation  into  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  such  railroad  service  as 
well  as  the  reason  for  the  Post  OfBcp  De- 
partment to  cancel  many  of  these  rail 
contracts.  I  am  hopeful  that  such  a  study 
will  reveal  the  true  ills  of  the  matter  and 
allow  us  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
remedy  the  critical  condition  of  our  na- 
tional railroad  passenger  service. 
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Railroad  Paueof  er  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 


The  FCC  titd  ike  Cammowcatioai  Crisb 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVKS 

Mondav,  May  $,  IH7 
Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr   Speaker,  today  I 

ii^d  wa;  proof  Of  1^  ^"UlJIl?"o*^     ^SS^S^iJ^v^^auSrind^dy  S     a  btdlduig:  th'ua  saving  the  time  and  cost 
S^r^^'peS^e"*"  '*  "^  SrSpartment  of  Transportation  Into     -" —  — 


EXTENSlCm  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU. 

or  wcuioAN 
DI  THE  BODSS  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  I,  t»S7 
Mr.  DDJGKLL.  Mr.  Spemker.  last 
May.  Suboommlttee  No.  8  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  held  gome  hearings 
on  the  importance  to  small  businessmen 
of  adequate  land  mobUe  i^dlo  communi- 
cation. In  the  course  of  these  hearings. 
the  trutti  of  tbe  statement  of  Chairman 
Ems.  our  vety  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  bec&me 
very  clear,  indeed.  He  had  said  at  the 
time  he  created  the  new  subcommittee 
to  study  the  activities  of  regulatory  and 
enforcement  agcndes  relating  to  small 
business: 

Pcrbap*  no  otiier  facet  of  our  Oorernmcnt 
baa  man  12ap«<ct  oo  the  emaU  tnulDCae  oom- 
munltj  tJiMi  tbe  regulator;  «gencd««. 

Time  after  time  In  the  course  of  our 
hearings  with  reepect  to  the  Federal 
Oommunlcatlon-s  Commission  we  heard 
how  small  businessmen  used  land  mobile 
radio  to  better  serve  both  themselves 
and  their  customers.  We  heard  how  a 
fuel  oil  dealer  Is  able  to  respond  more 
rapidly  to  the 'needs  of  his  cash  custom- 
ers who  are  generaily  old  folk  or  live  In 
trailer  otmununlties  because  he  could  use 
his  two-way  radio  to  divert  his  truck  to 
serve  them  quickly  after  receiving  Uieir 
call.  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  truck 
made  Its  next  day's  trip.  We  heard  how 
this  ability  to  serve  his  customers  better 
meant  more  dollars  and  more  success  for 
him. 

We  heard  how  an  electrical  contractor 
uses  two-way  nuUo  In  pulling  cables 
from  the  basement  to  the  lOth  story  of 


of  cotnmunlcatlng  by  messengers  run- 


ning up  and  down  the  stairs.  Incident- 
ally, ths  building  be  was  talking  about 
was  a  building  to  shelter  our  senior  cltl- 
sens  as  a  part  of  our  Federal  program 
to  assist  tbem. 

We  heard  how  night  patrolmen  can 
move  more  safely  on  their  security 
rounds  U  they  can  call  for  assistance  by 
their  two-way  radio.  We  heard  how  him- 
dreds  of  people  In  an  air-conditioned 
building  in  Atlanta  which  had  nonopen- 
ing  windows  were  saved  the  misery  of 
being  in  almost  a  furnace  when  the  alr- 
condltlonlng  plant  broke  down  because 
the  service  contractor  was  able  to  quick- 
ly get  a  message  to  one  of  his  radio 
equipped  service  trucks  to  go  Ixnmediate- 
ly  to  the  building  and  fix  the  trouble. 

We  heard  how  a  livery  car  service  on 
the  south  side  of  Chicago,  where  the 
cabs  of  the  major  tajd  companies  were 
scarce.  Is  able  to  provide  transportation 
for  the  thoufff" '^f  of  people  In  that  area 
because  of  the  speed  and  flexibility  In  dls- 
patohlng  which  tbey  have  as  a  result  of 
land  mobile  radio. 

We  heard  how  a  ttvctor  repair  serv- 
ice in  the  hills  of  North  Carolina  in- 
creased its  business  15  percent  during 
a  2-year  period  largely  due  to  its  trucks 
being  two-way  radio  equipped.  We  heard 
how  a  packing  company  In  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  which  processes  about  275.000  cat- 
tle per  year,  uses  two-way  radio  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  have  a  steady  How  of 
cattle  into  Its  plant.  We  heard  how  a  food 
vending  machine  company  in  western 
Massachusetts  uses  two-way  radio  to 
provide  prompt  service  to  the  machines 
it  operates. 

In  short,  we  heard  bow  land  mobile 
radio  affects  the  life  of  almost  every  per- 
son in  this  country  In  otM  way  or  anoUier. 

Since  these  heartngs.  we  have  also  be- 
come aware  of  the  tremendous  Impor- 
tance of  land  mobile  radio  to  the  police 
departments  of  this  country  In  prevent- 
ing crime  and  apprehending  those  who 
commit  crime.  The  Crime  Commission, 
established  by  President  Johnson,  has 
Itself  urged  the  need  for  more  frequency 
channels  for  crime  prevention.  We  have 
heard  also  how  land  mobile  radio  has 
cut  the  costs  of  city  water  departments, 
sewer  departments  and  other  phases  of 
State  and  Ctovemment  activity. 

We  learned,  too,  that  almost  all  of 
these  uses  for  land  mobile  ntdlo  have 
developed  m  the  past  10  or  15  years  as 
equipment  which  was  adequate  and 
practical  for  such  uses  has  become  avail- 
able. We  also  learned  that  public  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  land  mobile  radio  Is 
being  hampered  because  these  uses  are 
all  compressed  into  an  amount  of  radio 
frequency  spectrum  which  was  allocated 
by  the  FCC  30  years  ago,  before  these 
uses  were  thought  of.  Indeed,  the  FCC  in 
Its  annual  report  for  1988.  which  was 
issued  not  long  ago,  said,  and  I  quote: 

With  tbe  poaslble  eaoepUon  of  a  few  un- 
STmlUng  Tolcea,  no  one  tlien  envlslooed  the 
birth  of  so  many  diverse  services  and  the 
astonishing  growth  pattern  of  the  entire 
group. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
problem  to  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
was  very  gratified  to  see  the  public  notice 
of  the  Commission  which  it  Issued  re- 
cently, stating  that  the  Commission  is 
undertaking  an  Intenslfled  study  of  tbe 


feasibility  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
land  mobile  so^cea  within  spectnxa 
space  now  allocated  to  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  t>ands  now  assigned 
to  UHP  television,  with  an  objective  of 
providing  essentially  needed  spectrmn 
space  for  the  explosive  growth  of  land 
mobile  use  with  a  minimum  impact  on 
our  nationwide  television  service.  The 
Commission  also  stated  that  It  would 
examine  the  more  etBclent  use  ot  the 
frequencies  now  assigned  to  the  land 
mobile  services,  sharing  of  various  types 
and  combinations  of  these  possibilities. 
It  noted  that  it  Invited  and  encouraged 
studies  by  land  mobile  radio  groups  and 
requested  that  they  be  expedited  and  the 
results  promptly  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

For  this  action  I  commend  the  Com- 
mission. It  has  shown,  by  this  public 
notice.  Its  determinatlcm  to  attack  this 
problem  and  solve  It.  fuUy  aware  that  It 
Is  a  difficult  problem  but  one  which  must 
be  solved  in  the  public  Interest. 

I  know,  too.  from  the  information  I 
have  received  in  the  few  weeks  since  this 
public  notice  was  issued,  that  all  of  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  this  shortage 
of  frequency  spectrum  In  the  land  mobile 
services  are  grateful  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  indicated  its  determination  to 
attain  Its  objective  which,  in  the  Com- 
mission's words,  "Is  to  provide  essentially 
needed  spectrum  space  for  the  explosive 
growth  of  land  mobile  use  with  a  mliU- 
mum  Impact  on  our  nationwide  televi- 
sion service." 

While  I  am  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  notice  which  the  Commission  has 
issued,  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  notice 
has  been  Issued  does  not  mean  that  I 
will  not  be  Interested  In  knowing  how 
the  FCC  Is  coming  along  with  its  efforts. 
I  rather  suspect  that  there  will  be  many 
who  will  be  watching  to  see  that  (oUd 
progress  is  made  t>y  the  Commission  In 
reaching  its  objective. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  there  are 
many  matters  competing  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  busy  Commission,  and  we  are 
aware  that  for  too  long  this  matter  has 
been  put  aside  until,  now.  the  matter  has 
reached  a  crisis  stage.  The  Commission 
described  this  crisis  stage  In  Its  1968 
aimual  report  when  It  said  that: 

The  condition  la  not  unUke  that  of  a  main 
highway  on  a  summer  weekend,  so  over- 
crowded with  vehicles  that  traffic  has  oocne 
to  a  sundsuu.  Getting  It  moving  again  In 
orderly  fa&hlon  becomes  a  problem  of  gi- 
gantic proportions. 

In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
cotmtry.  I  shall  follow  closely  the  steps 
the  Commission  takes  to  find  an  ade- 
quate solution  to  this  problem. 


HJt.8983  Is  a  Poor  Sabttitnle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS 

or  CALiFoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  AvrU  20. 1967 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lican leadership's  substitute  bin  extend- 
ing the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 


cation Act  of  1965  would  seriously  Impair 
recent  ellort*  to  help  children  in  poverty 
areaa  of  our  Nation.  An  article  pub- 
lished in  tbe  May  3  edition  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee.  written  by  Leo  Rennert, 
polnU  out  some  of  the  shortcomlnES  of 
H.R.  8983.  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Battle  Is  SaanMo  om  OOP  Plait  l>a  Rxtibc 
School  Aa 
(B;  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington. — CftllfomlA  supporten  of 
Prcaldent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson*!  multlbtllton- 
dolUr  school  aid  program  wuned  tocUir  that 
*  mftjor  overhaul  proposed  by  RepubUcan 
Iftadera  would  acuttie  recent  effort!  to  help 
children  Ln  poverty  areaa. 

They  also  predicted  a  OOP  victory  would 
signal  the  start  of  the  dlamantUng  of  other 
Great  Society  program!  considered  crucial 
to  the  renewal  of  alum-ridden  dtlea  In  Cali- 
fornia and  other  statea. 

COUMISSIONB   CaSQALTT 

Expectations  of  an  extremely  cloae  vote  In 
the  bouae  have  fueled  speculation  that  VS. 
Comznlsfiloner  of  Education  Harold  Howe  D. 
a  favorite  target  of  aegregatloaUta.  may  atep 
down  in  exchange  for  Southern  aupport  for 
the  admlnLstratlon. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  put  his 
prestige  on  the  line  with  an  appeal  to  acbool 
officials  throughout  the  country  to  rush  to 
the  defense  of  the  ld6&  federal  aid  formula 
which  ended  decadea  ctf  concnsaional  In- 
action. 

Under  thla  formula,  moat  of  the  money 
U  earmarked  for  compenaatory  programa  In 
public  and  parochial  achools  which  serve 
Large  numbers  of  children  reared  In  poverty. 

Rep.  Albert  H.  Qutc.  R-Ulnn.,  with  the 
backing  of  the  house  Republican  leadership, 
has  offered  a  subatltute  blU  which  would  give 
state  and  local  otBclals  wider  authority  to  de- 
cide what  to  do  with  the  funda. 

QiUe  maintains  his  Terslon  baa  au&clent 
safeguards  to  protect  the  delicate  formula 
for  aid  to  church-related  schoola  and  to  In- 
sure that  needy  children  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

But  his  critics  are  not  convinced.  They 
warn  his  bill  would  reopen  the  entire  church- 
state  controversy  and  thus  throw  In  doubt 
the  future  course  of  federal  aid  to  education. 

They  also  argue  his  measure  would  signal 
the  end  of  the  program's  current  principal 
feature — the  focus  on  poverty— Hutd  under- 
mine schofd  integration  citorta. 
DinsioMa  ON  aiu. 

In  California.  Qule's  main  opponents  can 
be  found  in  the  rank*  of  the  Democratic 
oongreaslonal  delegation,  backed  by  some  lib- 
eral Republicans.  clrU  rlgbta  groupa.  spokes- 
men for  big  dtlea  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

On  the  other  side,  conservative  Republi- 
cans and  BchoDl  admlnlstraton  who  favor 
federal  aid  "for  all  the  kids"  are  expected  to 
line  up  with  Qule. 

CallfomlA's  annual  stake  Is  mors  than 
•100  nUUion  with  most  of  tt  earmarked  now 
for  oompenaatory  education  In  achools  aerv- 
ing  poor  neighborhoods. 

I>r.  Wilson  Riles,  state  director  of  com- 
pensatory education,  has  warned  Qule's  bill 
would  wipe  out  a  committee- approved 
amendment  which  raises  California's  annual 
share  for  oompensatory  programs  frosn  974 
million  to  »9S  million. 

In  addition,  he  has  pointed  out  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  federal  funds  under  the  IfNK 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
now  are  In  the  antl  poverty  category.  Qule'i 
btU  would  lower  this  requirement  to  60  per 
cent. 

"It's  a  sinister  approach  which  would 
completely  destroy  compensatory  educa* 
tlon,*'  said  Rep.  Augustus  T.  Hawfclna,  D- 
Los  Angelas  County,  a  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  CoaunlttM. 
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"It  would  Jitft  kill  the  whoI«  profnm." 
Rep.  PbtUlp  Burton.  D-San  Frmnctooo.  •n- 
oUter  member  of  the  oooamlttae.  Mid  p»»- 
sage  of  the  Qule  lubvtitute  wouid  be  m  sifiaal 
thAt  all  Ore»t  Society  progr^ma  "wMch  help 
Negroee  in  bl(  dtlee "  will  be  In  trouble  to 
tbls  OongrMM. 

Rep.  Jeffery  Cohel*n.  D-Berkeley.  eaia 
Qule  la  trying  to  explon  n&uonal  aentiment 
which  fkvon  •harlnf  erf  federal  revenue  with 
state  and  local  govn-nmente  on  a  no-strlngs- 
attached  basis. 

BAClirZCt    MO    SUKPliaS 

Oobelan  said  he  would  not  be  "a  bit  ctir- 
prlfted"  U  Howe  Is  sacrificed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  commissioner  has  antagonised 
many  members  ol  Congreae  by  supporting 
stepped  up  school  integration — North  and 
South. 

Rep.  John  J.  McFalt,  D-Stanlslaus  and  San 
Joaquin  Counties,  agrees.  He  has  advised  the 
White  House  to  delay  a  roUcall  until  It  can 
be  lure  of  winning  what  la  fast  becoming 
this  session's  first  major  teat  of  atrength  for 
the  administration. 

Rep.  John  B.  Moes  of  the  3rd,  Sacramento 
County,  Dlatnct.  said  the  outcome  will  be 
"crucial"  for  the  future  of  social  programs 
"required  by  the  Increasing  urbanization  of 
our  society." 

OOP  forces,  though  outwardly  confident. 
f,ymn  are  beset  by  some  problems,  not  the  least 
of  which  ta  the  opposiuon  of  CathoUc 
churchmen  to  the  Qule  bill. 

Some  Republican  moderates  like  Rep. 
Alphonzo  Bell  of  Loe  Angeles  County  defi- 
nitely will  vote  against  Qule's  motion. 

Sentiment  amcmg  educatots  In  California 
and  elsewhere  sppears  to  be  hesitant  and 
divided. 

The  National  Education  Association,  which 
continues  to  back  the  President's  program. 
aiuumnoed  It  will  not  oppose  the  Qule  bill 
because  It  supports  the  idea  of  general  aid. 

Stockton  Supt.  of  Schools  James  M.  Reus- 
BWlg.  In  a  letter  to  members  of  Congress,  said 
he  fully  supports  the  present  approach  of 
focusing  on  poverty  problems  but  acknowl- 
edged be  Is  in  a  minority  among  auperln- 
tendenta. 

"How  could  you.  knowing  the  vsst,  com- 
plex, depressing  problems  of  the  urban 
ghetto,  Ln  clear  conscience  appropriate 
money  that  was  not  earmarked  to  help  that 
ghetto?"  he  asked  in  a  letter  to  Rep.  McFall. 


dlvtduals  who  wish  to  pursue  that  oppor- 
tunity to  oompete,  to  work,  to  build  and  to 
create  the  things  that  add  up  to  the  material 
wealth  at  our  nation  today.  U&ny  people  are 
ooiic«med  that  our  affluent  society  Is  not 
producing  enough  of  the  kind  of  Individuals 
among  our  young  people  who  will  carry  on 
In  the  challenging  competitive  atmosphere 
eo  essential  to  the  productive  accomplish- 
ment ot  our  economic  system. 

A  Harvard  Business  School  survey  has  in- 
dicated that  only  13  per  cent  of  today's  col- 
lege studenU  plan  to  go  Into  business  as  a 
career — 88  per  cent  were  disinterested.  Many 
of  them  seem  to  feel  that  business  does  not 
offer  a  challenge,  that  It  Is  boring.  One  typi- 
cal view  being,  "Buslnesa  isn't  where  the 
action  Is." 

Conunentlng  on  this,  a  well-known  Indus- 
trialist, y.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  observes:  "Youth 
says  that  It  wanu  more  than  business  can 
offer.  It  wants  a  challenge.  At  the  same  time 
youth  says  that  It  doesn't  like  the  competi- 
tive nature  of  bualnees  Ufe.  Somebody  needs 
to  tell  these  young  people  that  'challenge' 
and  'ccanpetltlon'  go  together  by  definition 
of  the  words  themselves.  And  perhaps  we  all 
need  to  do  a  better  job  of  telling  youth  about 
the  tremendous  oontrlbutloos  to  a  healthy 
and  dynamic  society  made  by  biutness  every 
day  of  our  lives." 

In  ooDcluslon,  be  expresses  the  oplnloo 
that-  a  more  determined  effort  should  be 
made"  ...  to  show  the  adults  of  tomorrow 
that  business  has  much  to  offer  to  those  who 
have  ■omelblng  to  give." 

The  future  belongs  to  the  young  people  of 
today.  Nothing  could  be  more  vital  than  that 
they  understand,  support  and  work  to  jwe- 
eerve  the  prlvau  property,  free  enterprise, 
economic  system  on  which  their  well-being 
and  political  liberty  depend. 


For  Youc  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-LCNOia 
IN  THE  HOU3S  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lanfilns,  111..  Journal,  an  Independent 
publication  with  a  frank  and  spirited 
editorial  poUcy.  carried  In  lt«  April  21. 
1967.  Issue  a  dramatic  editorial  entitled 
"For  Young  People."  I  should  like  to 
Insert  the  text  of  this  editorial  Into  the 
Rkcoiio: 

Fob  Toung  PaoFLS 
The  governmental  system  of  the  t7nlted 
States  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
was  of  paramount  Importance  and  that  with 
due  regard  for  the  rtgfata  of  others,  he  should 
be  left  free  to  manage  his  own  affairs  and 
profit  from  his  ablUtles. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  look  around  us  to 
reaUae  that  this  way  of  doing  thln^  has 
been  an  unparalleled  success.  Our  whole  sys- 
tem depends  on  maintaining  opportunity 
for  the  l&dtvtdual.  and  It  depends  on  tn- 


Eacroacbiaf  on  Frec^a  of  tlu  Press 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TSNNSUKB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSBNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1967 

Mr.  QUnXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  Press -Chronicle  dlscloees  a  situa- 
tion that  Is  shocking  and  frightening. 
Who  ever  thought  we  would  see  the  day 
when  the  Federal  Government  contem- 
plated for  even  one  hundredth  of  a  sec- 
ond a  plan  for  going  Into  the  newspaper 
business. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  need  even  outline 
what  curbs  this  coiild  generate  on  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  RzcoRo. 

rausraATiD  BOONDOCGixita 

By  lU  own  admission,  ths  Community 
AcUon  Agency  of  Watauga,  Avery,  Mitchell 
and  Tancey  Counties,  N.C..  has  spent  "two 
frustrating  years"  trying  to  foater  the  good 
life  among  the  poor  and  the  ignorant. 

In  all  this  time,  the  sgency  says.  Uttle  has 
been  accomplished  toward  achieving  "the 
group  spirit."  whatever  that  Is.  So  now  It 
concludes  something  ertra  Is  needed — and 
that  "something  extra"  Is  a  government- 
backed  newspaper  which,  with  associated 
radio  stations,  would  carry  the  message  Into 
every  hollow  and  onto  every  hillock. 

WAMT  (the  agency's  initials,  which  some 
pronounce  "WHAUllT")  Is  asking  for  an  ini- 
tial approprlaUon  of  SlTO.OOO  for  lU  news- 
paper-radio venture.  The  newspaper,  we  are 
told,  would  have  10  permanent  and  30  part- 


time  workers  and  would  be  devoted  to  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  Job  opportunities. 

WAirr  paints  a  dreary  picture  Indeed.  It 
■•ys  some  30,000  men.  women  and  chlldreQ 
ai  lU  service  area  are  scattered  across  l.tOO 
square  miles  of  nu>untainous  countryside 
and  are  "relatively  ignorant  of  the  outslds 
world,  and  even  of  persons  and  events  only  a 
few  mLllea  from  their  homes;  they  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  cope  with  other  people  and  are  diB< 
trustful  of  strangers;  and  they  sre  lacking  in 
their  capacity  for  group  feeling  and  group 
endeavor." 

(WAMT  seems  to  be  obsessed  with  this 
"group"  btislnasB.  never  taking  Into  consid- 
eration apparently  that  some  people  Just  na- 
turally want  to  be  left  alone.) 

What  the  agency  has  been  unable  to  sc- 
compllah  In  lU  "two  frustrating  years"  it 
now  expects  Its  newspaper  to  accomplish 
gvUtlj — If  enough  taxpayer  money  u 
pumped  Into  It. 

The  OfOce  of  Economle  Opportunity  ssys 
It  has  received  the  proposal  but  has  not  yet 
begun  to  review  It.  We  luggeet  that  no  re- 
view Is  needed,  the  matter  being  absurd  on 
lu  face  Besides  being  an  Invasion  of  s  flcid 
of  private  enterprise.  It  Involves  the  use  of 
taxpayer  money  to  promote  the  bralnvrash- 
Ing  and  propagandizing  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. Let'i  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to  ttae 
Russians. 


SST  BaUace-of-PayBeats  Impact 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WAAKIMCTDN 
m  THB  HOCSS  OF  BZPRB3ENTATIVE3 

TAuriday,  Mav  4,  lit? 
ISr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
aircraft  Industry  has  had  a  favorable 
Impact  on  the  VS.  balance  of  paymenu. 
and  It  la  estimated  the  SST  will  have  a 
similar  impact.  Analyses  show  that 
travel,  overall,  has  bad  a  negative  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  positive  increment 
due  to  aircraft  sales.  However,  had  the 
VS.  industry,  and  especially  the  Boeing 
Co.,  not  produced  Jet  transports,  foreign 
Industries  would  have.  Overall  traffic 
volume  would  have  been  nearly  the  same 
in  either  case,  and  the  United  States 
would  have  lost  the  benefits  of  aircraft 
sales  abnxul.  The  same  thing  could  hap- 
pen In  the  case  (rf  the  SST. 

The  estimated  balance-of-payments 
figures  associated  with  aircraft  and  air 
travel  in  the  1970-90  time  period  swing 
favorably  to  the  VS.  SST — a  figure  of 
$54  billion.  If  only  the  low  estimate  of 
SSO  US.  SST  sales  were  achieved,  the 
favorable  impact  would  still  be  »30  bil- 
lion. 

Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  SST  will  assist  the  United  States  in 
its  policy  of  continuing  to  expand  Inter- 
national trade  to  the  benefit  of  all 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  low  market  estimate 
of  315  SET'S  by  19S0  and  «50  by  1990. 
with  a  more  likely  market  of  475  by 
1980  and  1.100  by  1990.  shows  that  the 
VS.  SST  program  should  be  attractive 
to  aU  participants.  Each  of  the  inves- 
tors— the  Government,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  airlines — should  receive 
an  adequate  share  of  the  program  re- 
turns which  will  be  paid,  ultimately,  by 
travelers  using  the  SST.  All  segments 
of  the  country  will  share  In  the  other 
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benefits — increased  employment.  «x- 
pcuided  levels  of  Intematlaaal  trade,  and 
Improved  iedmologj  In  tba  United 
States. 


Salmtc  to  a  Seaator  With  Coarife 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

GV 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MiirmaoTs 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1987 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  DftkoU  [Itir.  Mc- 
OoTKUf]  baa  won  JusUfled  national  ac- 
claim for  his  candor  and  ooiirage  In 
forthrlghtly  expressing  his  opposition  to 
the  ever -In  creasing  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  His  views  are  shared,  I  think, 
by  a  growing  number  of  concerned 
Americans  who  can  see  no  logical  end 
to  the  conflict. 

One  of  the  newspapers  that  has  been 
a  consistent  supporter  of  administration 
policy  In  Vietnam  Is  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  Yet.  In  a  May  4  editorial,  the 
Tribune  acknowledged  that  "we  are  con- 
cerned about  recent  escalation  of  the 
war  and  about  a  seeming  Inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  make 
support  of  the  war  a  test  of  patrlotbm 
and  loyalty." 

The  editorial  went  on  to  praise  Mr. 
McGoviRif  as  a  "oourageous  Senator." 
Following  Is  the  complete  editorial: 
Omosgk  McOoviai«,  cotrasosous  SotsToa 
Often,  once  a  politician  from  a  oongres- 
■lonal  dlstrlet'i  minority  party  succeeds  In 
getting  elected,  he  thereafter  avoids  stands 
on  touchy  Issues  because  his  cb&nces  for 
being  re-elected  are  already  marglnaJ.  Mot 
lo  Democratic  Sen.  George  McOovern  of  Re- 
publtcsji  South  Dakota.  He  has  Just  chal- 
lenged tbe  President's  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

The  TYlbune  oontlnues  to  support  cnt  na- 
tion's bsslc  role  In  South  Vietnam,  but  we 
are  concerned  about  recent  escalation  of  the 
war  and  about  a  aeemlng  Inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  make  support 
of  the  war  a  test  of  patrtoUsm^  and  loyalty. 
This  was  originally  to  be  a  limited  war, 
one  to  stop  Communist  expansion  In  South- 
east Asia.  That  goal  seems  In  the  process 
of  being  achieved.  Other  Asian  countries  now 
feel  more  lecure.  Communlim,  for  example. 
seems  to  have  lost  In  Indoneela. 

We  are  not  persuaded,  however,  that  these 
alms  will  be  Berred  by  recent  steps  to  "esca- 
Ists"  the  wsr.  Appearing  to  disregard  World 
War  II's  lesson  as  to  the  Inability  of  air  power 
to  assure  "final  victory,"  our  leaders  seem  to 
be  attempting  to  crack  the  spirit  of  North 
Vietnam  through  bombing,  rather  than 
merely  llmlUng  aerial  attacks  to  slowing  or 
blocking  the  southward  flow  of  men  and 
msterlel. 

As  the  United  States  becomes  more  deeply 
Involved  In  this  unfortunate  war  in  an  un- 
fortunate land,  responsible  dissent  and  crlu 
Iclsm  becomes  more  essential  to  the  work- 
ings of  our  democratic  processes.  Not  the  Ir- 
responsible criticism  of  a  Stokety  Oarmlcbael, 
but  the  responsible  criticism  of  a  Sen.  Mc- 
Oovern and  of  men  like  him, 

Not  because  we  sgree  with  McGovem,  but 
because  we  believe  his  case  should  be  heard, 
ve  are  reprinting  on  todays  edl  torlaJ  /  - 
opinion  page  a  portion  of  ths  senator^ 
speech  last  week.  Bocns  observers  are  saying 
McOovern  Is  a  oourageous  senator.  We  agrea. 


The  saLSOO  suit  charges  false  arrMt.  mali- 
cious prosecution,  assault  aztd  battery,  de- 
prlvaUon  of  <dvll  rights  and  negllgenoa. 

If  Barablan  goes  through  With  his  plana  a* 
the  closed  session  of  ths  review  boar4,  the 
board  can  seek  a  District  Court  ordsr,  Vorakls 
explained. 

IT  the  court  orden  Tester  to  testify,  he 
oould  then  be  charged  with  oontsmpt  of 
court  If  be  continued  to  refuse  to  testify. 

Irving  Fennan.  board  chairman,  said  be 
would  not  be  sitting  on  the  Tester  case  be- 
cause Serablan  had  asked  him  to  step  down, 
since  Ftrman  advised  McKnlght  to  bring*  the 
case  before  the  board. 

D.C.     POLICEMKM'S     Wnm     CunCIKS     SSCONB 

OTTKaaiMO 

"Second  gueesers"  with  "wlser-than-thou" 
attitudes  who  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  crltl- 
clBe  policemen  are  attacked  In  a  statement 
drawn  up  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Wives  Association,  at  a  meeting  yesterday. 

Stung  by  criticism  of  police  officers  In  two 
recent  fatal  shootings  of  criminal  suspects. 
the  wives  said  In  their  statement  that  "the 
dsJiger  associated  with  poUoe  work  Is  great 
enough  without  encouraging  the  theory  thar 
laws  and  police  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously, 
that  It  Is  permissible  to  IntenUooally  defy, 
curse,  abuse,  ridicule  and  scorn  a  polioe  offi- 


JOCTESSIOS  OF  REUAREB 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OV  LOinxuifS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSENTATIVICS 

Monday,  May  8,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long 
are  our  mothers,  fathers,  and  responsible 
taxpayers  going  to  put  up  with  the 
breakdowTi  in  law  and  order  precipitated 
by  thoee  In  high  places? 

What  a  play  on  words  and  contrcd  of 
the  think  mechanism  when  those  re- 
sponsible— those  who  cauae  the  prob- 
lem— point  to  the  results  of  their  "re- 
forms" and  blame  the  people. 

As  soon  as  our  people  start  thinking 
for  themiselves  and  stop  surrendering 
their  power  to  these  Intellectual  heretics, 
we  can  make  our  cities  safe  to  live  In. 
and  our  dedicated  police  officers  again 
will  be  toasted  as  the  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple. Help  a  police  officer  today.  L«t  him ^^^^  _  ^ ^ 

Icnow  you  appreciate  his  hours,  sacrifice,     cer.  or  that  an  officer  must  detete  befcre 
and  low  pay.  acting,  or  stand  complacently  by  aod  Jet  the 

I  insert  three  articles  from  the  Wash-     suspect  act  and  perhaps  injure  the 
Ington  Sunday  Star  of  May  7,  1967: 

Lawtib  To  Cbaixxmos  Poucs  OOHPL-SUrr 
BoAXD— QuxsnoMB  Lboautt.  Ssts  Hs 
WOH'T      ALMJW      PsTSOUSSjr      Clzxkt     To 

Txanrr 

(By  Charles  Ooncocd) 

A  Washington  attorney  Is  going  to  quesUon 
the  legality  of  the  District's  Complaint  Re- 
view Board  and  wlU  refuse  to  sllow  his  po- 
liceman client  to  cooperate  with  the  board. 

The  attorney,  George  Serablan.  said  he  and 
his  client.  Patrolman  John  W.  Tester,  will 
comply  with  the  board's  order  and  appear 
before  It  at  10:30  ajn.  Tuesday,  but  wlU  not 
testify. 

The  board  Issued  the  order  for  a  formal 
hearing  concerning  Tester's  arrast  May  4.  IVM 
of  James  E.  McKmght  of  the  4000  block  OX 
Sth  Street  NE. 

McKnlght,  who  has  also  filed  a  false  arrest 
knd  assault  and  battery  suit  In  U.S.  District 
court,  charged  Tester  with  using  a  racial  epi- 
thet while  making  the  arrest  In  the  1000 
block  of  Walker  Place  SK. 

Serabisn  argues  that  ths  board  has  no 
jurlsdlcUon  to  taks  testimony  because  ths 
police  department's  Intemsj  affairs  division 
Investigated  the  charges  and  found  Teeter 
innocent. 

Louis  Vovakls,  the  complaint  review  board's 
atfomey,  said,  however,  that  the  only  time  a 
pcrflce  complaint  case  doesn't  go  to  the  board 
Is  when  the  chief  takes  disciplinary  action. 

In  any  other  case  In  which  the  police  take 
no  action  or  find  an  officer  innocent,  the 
board  palls  for  a  hearing  and  then  advises 
the  District  Commissioners.  Tht  board  can 
only  recommend,  and  It  Is  the  commlsslonwrs 
who  order  the  chief  to  call  for  a  Police  Trial 
Board  or  disciplinary  action. 

Serablan  contends  that  the  District  Com* 
mlssloners  overextended  their  authorl^  last 
year  In  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  re- 
view board. 

"This  Is  a  legislative  act  that  goes  beyond 
the  commissioner's  powers,"  he  said,  "and 
should  only  have  been  taken  by  Congress." 

"I  would  also  be  out  of  my  mind  to  let 
my  man  testify  with  a  stenographer  present 
while  a  suit  Is  pending  against  him,"  he 
added. 

McKnlght.  who  was  found  not  guilty  of 
ths  driink  and  disorderly  charge  in  the  Court 
of  General  Ossslnns.  Is  suing  Tester,  PoUce 
Chief  John  B.  Layton  and  the  District  Oom- 


an  Innocent  bjrstander." 

The  women  said  they  "wonder  If  those 
post-Judging  cotild  have  d£»u  better  tn  the 
second  In  which  the  decision  had  to  be 
made." 

The  aasoclatlDn  will  elect  oflkcen  at  Its  ftmt 
annual  meeting  at  B  p.m.  May  IB  In  ths 
ECnlghts  of  ColtmibuB  HaU.  »800  BaltUnore 
Blvd..  College  Park. 

No    EUMBDT    to    PBOBLBIt    Of    SIGHT — PSLOITT 

Backl,oo    at    Peak    1.107    Csaas    nc    TSA. 

DwraiCT  CouKT 

(By  William  Basham) 

The  rapidly  sptr&Ung  backlog  of  felony 
cases  In  U.S.  District  Court  has  hit  a  r«oocd 
1,107  cases,  and  court  crltlos  predict  an  "ex- 
plosion" If  aomethlng  isnt  dons  to  rallsve 
the  situation. 

The  recent  report  of  President  Johnson's 
National  Crime  CcsnmlssloQ  recommended 
that  felony  cases  move  from  arraignment  to 
trial  In  nine  weeks  or  less.  n.S.  District  Court 
officials  reluctantly  acknowledge  that  here  it 
takes  more  than  five  months. 

Ths  problem  has  brought  calls  for  m.ore 
Judges  sitting  more  often,  rzpsjisloo  and  im- 
provement of  the  VS.  attorneys  office,  more 
etBclent  assignment  of  cases,  and  develop- 
ment of  procedures  to  s]q>edlts  ths  flow. 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  unless  a  num^ber  of 
steps  are  taken  tbe  situation  will  move 
toward  the  ohnmlc  predicament  that  existed 
In  the  city's  Court  of  General  Osasloos  last 
year. 

In  a  recent  hearing  before  a  Bouss  sub- 
committee, U.S.  Attorney  David  O.  Brass  aald 
U.S.  District  Court's  criminal  case  load  ts 
growing  by  40  a  month  and  that  his  criminal 
trial  assistants  are  now  shouldering  up  to 
90  cases  each.  He  said  he  wants  to  see  13 
Judges  alt  regularly  and  preferably  five  days 
a  week.  Fridays  now  are  reeerved  fee*  motions 

But  Just  last  week,  with  only  eight  Judget 
sitting.  Judge  Oliver  Gaach  called  Breas  to 
bis  courtroom  and  sskad  him  to  explain  why 
his  office  couldut  supply  even  that  number 
of  Jurlsu  with  a  steady  flow  of  cases.  Sev- 
eral Judges  are  angry  because  they  have  to 
alt  around  without  a  case,  knowing  that  no 
dent  Is  being  made  In  the  backlog. 

Brsss  obviously  is  fsoed  with  a  mammoth 
task.  Hs  must  be  prepared  dally  to  deal  with 
the  varying  complaints  of  Judges  both  in 
CS.  District  Court  and  ths  Court  of  Oeoeral 
BsMloos.  He  also  must  coo  tend  with  defense 
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attotneri    uui    ftttempc    to   kMp   his   ovw- 
wortE*4  criminal  lUkfl  bappy. 

When  Bre«  loft  k  BUbBtantUl  drO  prae- 
Uce  to  become  the  cltys  txhlof  proaecutor  to 
the  ffcU  of  liWS5,  he  WM  determined  to  develop 
a  smoothly  worlOng  ofllce.  It  then  had  m 
t>ackIog  of  under  500  caaea. 

Under  previous  US-  a.ttoraey»  there  had 
been  a  thrUlng  buslneaB  of  negotiating  pleaa 
of  guilt  In  return  for  dlamlaaai  of  other  parte 
of  an  indictment.  Another  method  used  to 
keep  the  backlog  down  waa  the  reduction 
of  a  great  many  felony  charges  In  order  to 
send  them  to  the  lower-level  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  for  trial  as  mledemeanorv-  The 
Judges  of  the  lower  court  bitterly  complained. 
Bresa  stopped  both  pracUcee.  The  result 
was  a  staggering  number  of  cases  being 
shuttled  through  the  grand  Jury  and  almost 
a  like  number  ending  In  indictments  to  be 
tried  In  District  Court,  plus  a  dramatic  drop 
In  guilty  pleas. 

Just  as  the  General  Seasons  Judges  had 
Domplalned  about  the  dumping  of  cases  In 
their  ooort.  Judges  of  the  District  Court  now 
are  carping  at  Breae  about  the  "cheap"  cases 
now  being  pr(«ecut*d  aa  felonlee. 

Realizing  Bress'  plight,  one  former  assist- 
ant said  It  reminded  him  of  the  fictitious 
Judge  who  remarked,  "Don't  bring  any  »s- 
sault  ease  to  this  court  unless  the  Tlotlm 
tsquires  30  stitches  and  stays  In  the  hospital 
■■^t  least  four  days." 
'"^  But  Bress  said  he  doesn't  like  the  Idea  of 
reducing  gravity  applied  to  an  offense  so  that 
It  will  fit  In  the  Court  of  General  Seselons 
as  a  misdemeanor.  Neither  does  be  want  to 
drop  a  large  number  of  coxints  In  a  serious 
Indictment  to  obtain  a  quick  plea.  Some  de- 
fense attorneys  claim  he  wants  a  plea  to 
practically  all  counts  and  said  they  aren't 
buying  the  Idea. 

At  th*»  time,  the  court  is  served  by  14 
aeUve  Judges  and  fi  senior  Judges,  the  Utter 
being  retired  jurists  who  continue  to  sit. 
There  is  one  vacancy. 

Chief  Judge  Edward  M.  Curran  assigns 
seven  to  nine  Judges  to  sit  In  criminal  cases. 
In  the  past  two  weeks,  the  flow  of  cases  has 
become  ragged  and  one  Judge  elected  to  call 
for  a  civil  case  when  none  was  ready  fee  the 
criminal  division  of  the  court. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  defense  st- 
tomey  said  that  one  of  the  Judges  last  week 
was  given  a  case  with  all  witnesses  present, 
but  he  turned  It  down  because  it  "didn't  ap- 
peal to  him."  He  said  the  Judge  asked  for  an- 
other case,  and  the  one  he  rejected  "fCTtu- 
nately"  was  tzied  by  another  Judge  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Bress  has  a  system  whereby  witnesses  and 
defendants  free  on  bond  are  notified  by  mall 
tta&t  their  cases  will  be  tried  In  a  given  week. 
When  the  week  wrlves,  the  wltneesee  are 
placed  on  a  90-mlnute  telephone  alert  and 
the  defexulants  must  show  up  In  person  and 
wait  unUl  they  ire  excused.  So  far  the  50- 
mlnute  warning  jpto  not  worked  very  well. 

A  rrustratedJidge  Curran  cut  through  the 
oonfttsloD  laet  Tuesday  and  simply  ordered 
the  court's  assignment  commissioner  to  see 
thAt  witnesses  in  at  least  three  or  four  cases 
were  physically  present  in  the  oourthouse. 
He  sakl  these  "backup"  cases  would  be  ready 
In  the  event  the  regularly  scheduled  trials 
broke  down.  It  marked  a  return  to  the  old 
•ystem  of  bringing  to  a  large  number  of 
witnesses  every  day,  causing  a  great  deal  of 
Inconvenience. 

■axBS  cms  two  acts 
Sensitive  about  the  record-breaking  back- 
log, Bress  pointed  to  the  Ball  Reform  Act  and 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  as  being  part  of  the 
cauee.  He  said  the  laws  are  proper  and  have 
merit,  but  feels  they  slow  dtTwn  the  process 
of  trials  and  the  t&klng  of  pleas. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  prtmarHy  gives  an 
Indigent  defendant  not  involved  to  a  eapttal 
crime  the  right  to  pre-Qrlal  release  under 
personal  bond.  This  Is  granted  If  he  can  show 
It  Is  unlikely  be  will  flee  the  Jurisdiction  and 
wlU  promptly  ftpp«v  In  oouxt  wben  esUecL 


Possible  danger  to  the  eommunlty  from  the 
defemUnt  la  barred  tram  ft  Judge's  cc«uld- 
eratioii. 

Bress  said  that  prior  to  the  set,  most  de- 
fendants wtio  oould  not  afford  ball  were  held 
In  Jan.  He  said  tfaey  were  wllUng  to  enter 
pleas  Lzuilead  of  going  behind  bars  until  trUL 
But  because  so  many  defendants  are  now 
free  under  the  beU  act,  he  sMd.  "they  are  not 
anxious  to  rush  to  uid  plead  guilty  until 
their  trial  actually  comes  up." 

"BAD  ACTOa"  POUCT 

A  short  time  ago,  Brees  Inaugurated  a  "bad 
actor"  policy.  It  U  primarily  aimed  at  ad- 
vanctog  the  trial  dates  of  robbery  defendants 
to  get  them  off  the  aireeu  as  soon  as  possible. 
However,  this  policy  runs  contrary  to  a 
rule  of  the  court,  which  states  that  cases  will 
be  tried  as  nearly  as  possible  In  a  chronolc^- 
cal  order  with  an  overriding  preference 
given  to  defendanU  held  to  Jail.  A  private  at- 
Kxmey  commented  that  the  "bad  actor"  sys- 
tem Is  questionable  because  the  cases  me- 
thodically passed  over  gel  older  and  older, 
laying  the  ground  for  possible  dismissal  based 
on  the  lack  of  a  speedy  trial. 

He  added  that  Bress  never  will  "dry  up  the 
supply  of  robbers  becsuee  there  are  always 
more  coming  along." 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  provides  up  to 
$600  for  lawyers  appototed  by  the  court  to 
represent  indigent  defendants.  Although  be 
favon  the  system.  Bress  does  not  quarrel  with 
critics  who  believe  some  attorneys  drag  out 
such  cases  to  collect  the  maximum  amount. 
Stoce  tiie  act  went  into  effect  last  summer,  he 
said,  the  number  of  motions  Qled  to  behalf 
ot  defendanU  has  Increased  by  more  than 
three  times.  Seventy-five  motions  were  han- 
dled last  Friday. 

But  many  private  attorneys  feel  they  are 
under  the  gun  to  file  all  of  these  motions 
because  of  a  criminal  statute  known  to  many 
prisoners — after  all  of  his  appeals  have  been 
exhs.uBted,  the  prisoner  may  file  an  action  to 
set  aside  his  conviction,  primarily  based  on 
the  complatot  of  "Ineffective  assistance  of 
counsel." 

Under  this  "threat,"  attorneys  say,  they 
have  yielded  to  defendanU  In  Oltog  moUons 
with  which  they  dont  agree.  Otherwise,  they 
add,  an  attorney  could  become  the  center  cf 
an  embarrassing  attack  on  bis  repuUtlon 
and  poaelbly  the  target  of  court  censure. 

Bo  the  delays  to  catching  up  with  the  back- 
log go  on,  with  Bress'  criminal  asslstanU 
struggUng  to  be  ready  for  trial  without  time 
to  properly  totervlew  witnesses  or  study  a 
case  aa  they  would  like.  They  rarely  have  time 
to  poUah  a  written  answer  to  a  defense  mo- 
tion ^.ntl  many  times  argus  their  potoU  with- 
out writing  anythtog. 

statt  CALLXD  DmiCATtS 
Breas  Is  lucky  to  have  ft  dedicated  staff. 
Butv  as  one  aaslstsjit  put  It.  "with  SO  oases, 
rm  Just  plain  Ured  .  .  .  There  Is  no  time  to 
catch  up  on  the  work.  ...  We  have  16  trlaJ 
•sslstanU  on  paper,  but  Ifttely  only  11  have 
been  cairrytog  the  losd."  Hs  sftld  ttiftt  some- 
t^TT^Mt  they  go  toto  a  ocmrtroom  "and  fiy  by 
the  seat  of  our  panU." 

Brees  has  a  complement  of  03  asslstanu  to 
both  oourU.  All  apparently  are  needed  to 
their  several  divisions.  But  many  feel  thst 
10  to  IS  more  trial  nnsltrtsnti  are  needed 
desperately. 

During  an  totervlew,  Bress  was  told  that 
the  morale  of  his  trial  assistants  appeared 
quite  low  because  they  never  had  time  out 
of  oourtrooms.  Be  seenied  surprised  and 
conmiented  "Why.  I  tlunigbt  that  the  morale 
was  good.  Tou  know,  I  thought  that  to  pri- 
vate practice  if  you  were  working  hard  you 
were  h^ppy." 

every  Wednesday  after  the  workday.  Bress 
assembles  his  criminal  ssslstants  to  ft  grftnd 
Jory  room  of  District  Court  to  bear  lectures 
on  legal  matters  and  court  opinions.  He 
calls  the  compulsory  meetings  a  "oonttoulng 
leffftl  education  aemtosr"  snd  bristles  when- 


ever be  hears  his  men  oaU  tt  by  lU  nick- 
name—"ding  dong  school.** 

som  Btcnam 

Ijkst  Tueeday  taa  was  informed  that  some 
of  his  more  experienced  asslstanU  would 
rather  use  the  school  time  to  work  on  trinl 
preparation.  The  next  dayT  Bress  announced 
that  these  asslstanU  would  not  have  to  at- 
tend. He  ooDoeded  that  the  seminar  still  was 
not  well  developed.  The  idea,  however.  Is 
strongly  backed  by  the  Q-lme  Oommlseion. 
and  would  work  with  adequate  time  for 
planntog. 

Asked  how  he  planned  to  cut  the  backlog, 
Breas  said  he  would  like  to  hftvs  "at  least 
10  Judges '  sitting  regularly.  He  said  be  li 
now  advising  bis  asslstanU  to  encourage 
defense  attorneys  to  oome  in  to  discuss  pleas. 
He  said  the  asslstanU  sre  autiiortaed  to  show 
lawyers  the  strength  of  the  government  to  a 
given  case  to  possibly  toduce  more  pleas. 

But  both  critics  and  admirers  of  the  U.S. 
attorney  agree  he  must  provide  a  better  sys- 
tem of  getUng  bold  of  his  wltneesea  for  trial 
if  he  wanu  more  Judges. 

Secondly,  desirable  or  not.  he  may  well 
have  to  bend  a  little  more  for  defense  at- 
torneys If  he  genuinely  wanU  more  pleas. 
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Tear  Rifkt  To  Kaow 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ZUJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcmdav.  May  i.  19€7 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robert 
E.  8hsw,  pubUshcr  of  »  chain  of  *eeWy 
newspapers  In  northern  IlUnoLs,  is  alao 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  dally  DUon 
Evening  Telegraph.  It  1b  my  privilege  to 
see  this  newspaper  occasionally,  as  well 
as  to  subscribe  to  the  weeklies  which  he 
publishes  In  several  communities  in  the 
12th  Illinois  Congressional  District. 

On  Tuesday,  May  3.  the  Dixon  Evetilng 
Telegraph's  lead  editorial  was  particu- 
larly Impressive.  It  pays  tribute  to  one  of 
my  most  dlstlngul'^ed  constituents, 
J.  Howard  Wood,  a  resident  of  my  own 
hometown.  Lake  Bluff,  ni.  Howard  Wood 
Is  also  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  recently  reelected  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  edi- 
torial enUtled  "Your  Right  To  Know": 
ToTTB  RieST  To  Know 

Our  hate  are  off  to  J.  Howard  Wood,  pub- 
Usher  oS  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for  hU  sn- 
nounoement  last  week,  as  president  of  the 
American  Newepaper  Publlslu^s  Association 
meeting,  tor  the  grant  of  llfiCOOO  to  make 
an  independent  study  of  the  charge  that 
crime  news  reporting  bloclcs  a  fair  trial. 

Mr,  Wood  stated  the  funds  would  be  drawn 
from  the  Bobert  R.  McCormlck  Oharlt«b1e 
Trust,  and  said  "Uy  eo-trueteea  of  this  trust 
believed  there  was  no  better  way  faithfully  to 
discbarge  the  stewardship  placed  upon  us  by 
t2ie  colonel  ^^^n  for  bis  trust  to  finance  a 
study  that  will  objectively  determine  wheth- 
w  there  Is  In  fact  any  baals  for  the  elalm 
tb&t  crime  news  repOTtlng  prevenu  a  fair 
trial. - 

Terms  of  the  grant  to  the  AJfTA-  Foun- 
dation, be  apUlned,  would  provide  that  &n 
outside  organlaatlMi  oonduot  the  Invee- 
tigatloa. 

The  thousands  of  nevspapere  and  the  peo- 
pie  (tf  An>erlc«  are  entitled  to  ttie  newa  and 
the  right  to  know,  under  the  first  amend- 


ment to  tbe  oonstttutkn,  whloh  guara&tMi 
the  freedom  of  tlw  pr— . 

The  lau  Oolonel  MoOormlck  battled  hte 
entire  life  in  JotirtiaUaiii  for  tbe  people's 
right  to  know,  and  WlU  (o  don  tai  hlstaty  aa 
one  ot  thm  greataet  stahrarU  in  bis  flght  to 
keep  a  tree  prees  In  America. 

We  have  but  to  look  around  and  see  what 
has  happened  to  oountriea  like  Russia,  Po- 
land, and  OabA.  to  nanu  Just  a  few. 

So  long  as  there  are  newspapers  like  the 
Cbloago  Tribune,  with  the  courage  of  their 
oonvlctlona,  the  people  will  have  nothing  to 
fear.  The  only  ones  who  would  have  fear  are 
the  crimlnala,  crooked  politicians,  and  those 
who  want  to  disregard  the  laws  of  our  land. 

The  Dlxoo  Telegraph  salutee  J.  Howard 
Wood  and  his  oo-truet«ee  and  the  memory 
of  s  great  American.  Robert  R.  McOormlck. 
and,  Ood  willing,  may  the  [Messes  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  oootlnue  to  roll  always. 

BoaBT  B.  8SAW, 

Editor. 


Pasta  ael  Efttc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1967 

Mr.ROTBAU  Ur.  Speaker,  the  goal  of 
the  AUlanoe  for  Procress  which  particu- 
larly appeals  to  me  is  Its  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  grinding  poverty  of  those 
In  city  and  country  slums — those  who 
barely  survive. 

Recently,  Edward  P.  Morgan,  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.  news  commen- 
tator, presented  an  unusually  clear  pic- 
ture of  a  family  living  In  a  miserable 
ho^  OQ  a  hill  over  Rio  de  Janeiro.  His 
■tory  helps  ui  visualize  the  task  before 
us  aiM]  our  nelEhbors  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Morgan's  broadcast,  to  which  I 
refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  came  from  Punta  del 
Este.  and  was  part  of  his  nightly  news 
program  which  is  sponsored  by  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  this  broadcast  in  the 
Recobo,  as  follows: 

PuivTA  on.  Elm 

Mario  Joeef  la  a  atone  mason's  helper  who 
Uvea  In  a  bovel  on  a  hill  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
a  slum  with  a  view.  In  Brazil  theee  urban 
ghettos  are  called  favelas.  Mario's  home  Is  the 
Favela  BorreU  with  a  breath-taking,  travel- 
agent's  dream  of  a  panorama  view  of  Rlo's 
bay  and  curving  beeches.  But  ao  precariously 
!■  It  perched  on  a  steep  green  alope  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  dty  that  when  tihc 
eloudburets  came  a  year  ago,  they  under- 
mined the  fudge-like  red-brown  clay  and 
waahed  several  ot  Mario's  neighbors'  bouses 
down  the  ravine  and  the  netgfabon  with 
them. 

The  Joeef  family  escaped  but  dont  get  the 
Idea  that  their  Uvea  are  drenched  wlUi  sun- 
shine and  good  luck.  If  you  happened  to  see 
the  stunning,  prlae-wlnning  movie  "Black 
Orpehua"  a  few  yean  ago.  you  wlU  have  some 
idea  of  bow  the  urt>aa  poor  In  BraxlU  live — 
except  that  the  deq>eracety  gorgeoiw  diver- 
sions of  Oamaval  oome  only  onoe  a  year. 
The  other  SI  weeks  Mario  Joeef  and  mHUons 
ot  people  like  him  have  to  Improvise  tbelr 
existence.  Mario  hss  a  wife  and  four  children 
and  another  on  th  ew«y.  His  wages — when 
he  worke — amount  to  106,000  crueelros  a 
month.  That  la  aj^jroxlmately  a37 — nine  dol- 
lars a  week.  Senhora  Joeef.  a  fraU  resigned 
young  woman  irtio  looks  a  decade  older  tSian 
ber  35  yeare,  oooka  In  Vbelr  two  room  adob* 


brick  iMmee  with  bottled  gm  and  tbey  have  to 
p^  6.000  eroaidroa  a  xooaXh  tar  eleotrld^ 
booUeigged  by  an  antarprlalhg  middleman  otf 
the  ctty'a  powar  llnea. 

Maria  Joeef  finlahed  (he  third  grada.  She 
worked  for  a  while  m  a  factory  ownulafr- 
turlng  thread.  Her  huaband  nevar  went  to 
■ehool  at  alL  Marta  and  Mario  want  very 
much  to  have  their  two  eona.  aged  six  and 
aeven.  get  the  education  tbey  wUl  never 
have.  But  the  school  on  the  city  street  be- 
low the  favela  Is  full.  It  \m  doubtful  that  the 
boys  can  get  in  next  September.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year's  term,  famUles  queued 
up  aU  night  In  front  of  the  school  in  attempt 
to  enroll  their  children.  Many  were  disap- 
pointed. There  will  be  mors  disappolntmenta 
next  fall.  Even  If  the  Joeef  boys  are  fortunate 
enough  to  make  it.  tbey  wUl  not  be  aUowed 
to  wear  ordinary  clothes.  Uniforms  must  be 
bought  for  them — and  their  sisters  to  follow 
— Including  shoes.  Textbooks  are  not  free 
either  and  there  will  be  a  fee — a  little  leas 
than  a  dollar  a  month  per  child — ^for  school 
Itmches.  It  will  mean  aacrlficee  but  Maria 
and  Mario  think  it  will  be  worth  it  If  their 
children  can  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle 
of  poverty  in  which  the  Josef  famUy  has 
been  revolving  In  the  favtias  of  Rio  for  a 
quarter  of  a  oentury. 

Oovemment  efforts  to  help  the  poor  In  the 
past  have  been  feeble  and  inept.  The  favela 
around  which  the  film  "Black  Orpheus"  was 
shot  was  rased  and  now  It  la  just  an  empty 
hlilalde.  The  hamshackle  huts  and  houses 
are  Eone  but  their  former  occupants  are 
worse  off  than  before.  At  least  they  had  a 
view  and  they  oould  walk  to  work.  Tbey  have 
been  reecttled  in  a  public  bousing  project 
on  a  flat,  ugly  edge  of  the  city  and  they  spend 
a  total  of  a  hours  a  day  riding  a  crowded 
bus  through  Impossible  fume-OUed  trafflc 
Jams  to  and  from  their  Jobs.  Tb%  blggeet, 
potentially  the  richeet  and  now  one  of  the 
poorest  counuiee  In  the  Americas,  BrazU's 
hiunan  problems  are  staggeringly  large  but 
every  other  Ij&tln  American  republic  has 
problems  proportionately  critical. 

Maria  and  Mario  and  the  millions  of  other 
Joeef s  and  Barrtentos  and  Gomezes  through- 
out the  hemisphere  are  really  what  this 
Punta  del  Este  sununlt  conference  has  been 
all  about.  The  agenda  warn  packed  with  hope- 
ful rhetoric  and  discouraging  statlstlce.  Dis- 
cussions waxed  technical  about  foreign  ex- 
change, tariffs,  trade,  military  budgets  and 
even  something  called  the  screw -worm, 
which  Is  the  enemy  of  cattle.  But  what  mat- 
tered here  were  people.  The  screw- worm 
menace  Is  being  contained  by  sterilizing  the 
male  worm.  No  such  drastic  action  la  being 
broached  to  contain  the  human  popula- 
tion explosions,  though  1/  concerted  meas- 
urea  for  family  planning  are  not  taken. 
Heaven  knows  what  wiU  be  the  plight  of  the 
projected  Latin  Amerlc&n  population  of  000,- 
000,000  In  33  years,  almost  tripling  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  hemisphere  today.  It 
Is  fine  and  dandy  to  know  that  the  Americai 
can  now  have  more  and  more  healthful  beef- 
steaks. But  beating  on  the  minds  of  every 
preeldent  here,  like  the  Atlantic  tldea  on  the 
Punta  del  Este  beaches,  has  been  the  grow- 
ing realization  that  OnaUy  people  must  be 
given  the  top  priority  even  over  llveetock. 

The  vital  question  la  whether  the  eoon- 
ocnlsts.  the  banking.  Induetjial  and  trade  ex- 
perts, the  sociologists,  the  educators,  the 
dl|riOKnate  and  the  politicians  can  understand 
that  all  their  plans  must  be  coordinated  to 
that  end.  If  they  are  not.  if  each  eet  of  theo- 
rists and  planners  and  doers  operates  in  sep- 
arate o^ls,  within  oountrlee  and  within  the 
continent,  the  Punta  del  Este  document  and 
the  communique  about  It  won't  be  worth  the 
waetepaper  they  will  hood  become.  The  Amer- 
icaa  have  reached  either  a  turning  point  or 
a  breeklng  point.  President  Frei  of  Chile 
beUevee  lAtin  America  has  no  more  than  a 
deoade  to  make  what  he  calls  a  "revolution 
In  freedotn"  by  peaceful  means  ooovertlng 
despair  into  decent  Uvellhood.  If  that  fsUa 


taa  feele  a  aerlss  ot  human  explastons  wiU 
reauH  and  tt  wtU  hardly  matter  whethv  the 
tofeaUtazlaa  reglmaa  that  a>11ow  are  run  by 
the  far  right  or  the  tar  ittft— f<M-  this  graat 
land  maai  ftom  Oape  Horn  to  CSudad  Juares 
will  have  loet  ita  ohanoe  and  the  Amarioan 
dream — Kcrth,  South  and  Central— along 
with  it.  That  is  why  it  is  ao  neceeeary  to 
translate  the  figures  and  the  formulas  of 
Punta  del  Este  into  the  fleeli  and  Iriood  ot  the 
anonymous  millions  like  Mario  and  Maria 
Joeef  In  the  Favela  Borrel  In  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bra^. 

This  le  Bdward  P.  Morgan  aaylng  good 
night  enroute  home  with  Preeldent  John- 
son's party  from  the  Punta  del  Bate  eonunlt 
In  Uruguay. 


Prcndeat    Pka4t    for   Ofy,    State,   mml 
Federal  Coor^atioB  n  BoflAaf  Oar 

NatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  rKMfraTi.TAjru 

IK  THE  HO0SK  OF  RJO'RXSENTA'nVSS 

Mondav,  May  t,  1»67 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  speech  to  the  Oovemora  ot  all  SO 
States,  President  Johnson  noted  tbe  ob- 
solescence of  such  cliches  as  "States 
Hshts"  and  the  "all-powerful  Washing- 
ton." He  said  a  working  partnership 
among  city,  State,  and  JiMeral  Kovem- 
ments  Is  needed  if  we  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  alienating  the  blight  and  deterio- 
ration of  our  cities  and  stemming  Its 
personal  tolls  on  slum  realdenta. 

A  responsive  editorial  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh Courier  of  April  1,  1967.  com- 
mented on  the  President's  speech: 

Then  Is  no  denying  thAt  tlie  status  of  tbe 
Impoverished  In  this  country  ie  the  number 
one  domestic  problem.  No  longer  csn  Cities. 
Statee  and  the  Federal  govenunent  be  ex- 
pected to  deal  with  this  problem  exclusive 
of  each  other.  What  Is  Deeded  la  mon  and 
twtter  coordination  between  all  three. 

The  editorial  continues  to  say  that  this 
need  for  c«?rdinatjon  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  model  cities  program.  To 
be  successful  this  program  needs  the 
commitment  and  cooperation  of  all  levels 
of  government. 

llius  far,  the  model  cities  program  has 
proven  Innovative  In  bringing  dty.  State 
and  Federal  ofOclals  together  into  a 
working  partnership.  Jut  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  study  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  model  cities  program  noted  the  fact 
that  It  has  brought  together  dty  agen- 
cies that  had  never  met  before  In  the 
same  room. 

If  Congress  is  truly  Interested  In  pro- 
moting good  government  at  all  levels, 
and  I  believe  we  ate,  we  should  support 
programs  such  as  model  dtles.  The  re- 
sponsibility lies  as  much  with  Congress 
as  it  does  with  the  executive  branch. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remailES,  I 
Insert  in  the  Ricoas  at  this  point  the 
recent  editorial  from  the  Plttii>urgh 
Courier  on  the  President's  speech.  The 
editorial  foDows: 

Oh  NsnoH  BmuimG 

President  Jotmaoo  atruck  a  reeponalve 
chord  In  his  remarlEs  before  the  VA.  goear- 
nora  two  weeks  ago.  apeaklnf  to  the  repre- 
sentaUvea  at  tlM  lUty  statea,  tba  Oblat  Bl- 
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•eutlve  aald  tli»t  tn  th«  next  At*  r«an.  th« 
ftn^awini  gimnU  to  tbe  vtatea  vlll  go  frtxn 
$15  bUUcn  to  MO  billion.  Sucb  ft  figure  la 
Ttf  1  If  tlia  n&tloii  la  to  meet  the  challengve 
of  the  OOi  Mid  70b.  be  a&ld. 

The  PrealdeoC  pointed  out  thM  we  f 
fDlag  to  hATe  to  ahuidoa  old  disputes  about 
"stAte*!  rlfbta"  »nd  "at»te'a  wronga"  about 
"all  powerful  WMhlngton.'  *nd  "unrepre- 
aent&tlTc  govemnient.'' 

Mr.  Jobnion  «*med  to  be  aaytng  to  theee 
beads  oX  states,  that  the  old  cliches  and 
barunguea.  practiced  bjr  ao  maoy  poUUcal 
agure*  are  now  poaae  and  every  responsible 
oflif^ft^  u  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the 
Issue  in  a  re&lUtlc  and  practical  way. 

There  Ls  no  denying  that  the  status  of  the 
ImpoTcrtshed  tn  this  country  Is  the  number 
one  domestic  problem.  No  longer  can  cities, 
states  and  the  federal  govemment  be  ex- 
pected to  deaJ  with  this  problem  ejtclusWe 
of  each  other.  What  Is  needed  la  more  and 
better  coordination  between  all  three.  This 
Is  particularly  true  of  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram and  the  Issues  Involving  the  War  on 
Poverty  WbUe  the  Model  Cities  program  Is 
yet  to  be  implemented,  efforts  of  the  Offlce 
of  Bcononilc  Opportunity  have  met  with 
mixed  reacUon  In  many  quarters.  Despite 
Its  limited  funite.  the  OWO  has  made  marked 
profTsas  in  many  areas.  Hardly  more  than 
two  years  old,  the  Agency  hss  admittedly 
made  mistakes,  but  on  balance.  It  has  ac- 
hieved aooie  notable  goals.  Nothing  on  the 
bcrteon  seems  to  have  the  imagination  and 
potential  of  the  Model  ClUes  program.  As  It 
is  developed,  the  total  energlps  and  efforts  of 
all  America  mu«t  be  pressed  into  the  fuJ- 
miment  of  Its  objectlvee.  Dr,  Robert  WesTer, 
Secretary  of  HUD.  which  will  adrolnlster  the 
jHVjact,  is  AUthuslastlc  about  its  prospects. 
Ha  told  a  commKtae  of  new»p«per  pubUshen 
recently  that  It  was  the  baaU  of  urban  de- 
Ttiopnunt. 

The  time  is  overdue  when  the  friction  and 
bostiUty  between  city  and  state  and  state  and 
the  federal  government  cannot  be  endured. 
"Hie  federal  government  Is  not  some  alien  be- 
ing, waltlBC  to  gobble  up  Its  member  states. 
True,  there  should  be  checks  and  balances  on 
tb«  extent  at  the  government,  but  basically 
ttoc  government  Is  the  people  and  its  re- 
sources sh<wid  be  used  to  help  the  people. 
A^  it  seems  to  be  In  this  Ught  that  Mm 
pUcht  of  the  nation's  poor  seems  to  dominate 
the  tl»lwfc^"g  oC  the  PTflsldent. 

Tn  Mr.  Johnson's  message  to  Congress  on 
the  poor,  be  tenned  It  "America's  unfinished 
buBinees.** 

ClUnc  the  words  of  Jacob  RUs.  the  Danlab 
Immigrant  and  American  reformer,  the  Presl- 
itaDt  said  that  they  applied  as  much  as  they 
did  In  190a  when  Rlis  uttered  thMn. 

■"Ilu  slum  Is  sa  old  as  cdTlllaaUon.'  RUs 
wa^L  "ClvUlaattoo  implies  a  race  to  get  ahead. 
In  a  race  thcrs  are  usually  sonte  who  for  one 
rsiwjr  <w  another  cannot  keep  up.  or  are 
thrust  out  among  their  fellows.  They  fall  be- 
hind, and  when  they  have  been  left  far  in  the 
rear  they  lose  hope  and  aznbttion.  and  give 
up.  Thenocforwmrd  If  left  to  their  own  re- 
■otxioes.  they  are  the  victims,  not  the  masters, 
of  their  own  environment:  and  It  Is  a  had 
master  .  .  .  The  bad  environment  becomes 
ttae  heredity  of  the  next  generation." 

It  Is  therefor*  incumbent  upon  us  all  that 
ve  «Bdlcats  every  vestige  of  poverty  and 
ahiins  m  our  own  self  Interest.  Certainly 
America  cannot  continue  on.  impervious  to 
this  need  in  her  most  prosperous  years.  Its 
Oraa*  Katlonal  Product  is  at  an  all-time  high 
and  ber  unemployment  rate  Ls  at  an  all-ttme 
low.  At  the  same  time,  the  country's  largest 
minority — the  Negro  worker — la  seeing  a  wid- 
ening gap  between  him  and  bountiful  living. 
The  President's  budget  message  to  Congress 
for  the  1966  Oscal  year  recommended  ISSQ 
bUUoa  dollars,  a  g3.6  billion  increase  over 
lieaal  "07.  Be  also  recommended  tbe  ezpan- 
alaci  of  the  Soonomlo   Opportonlty  Act  to 


help  local  eommxmlty  aoUan  acwndei  daftne 
their  purpose  mor»  predsety  and  to  Impstrve 
their  own  planning,  auditing  aiKl  pwsosinsl 
systems.  This  would  ultlm*tel7  laed  to  more 
voice  tn  such  matters  by  ttbs  local  oOelals 
and  interested  community  groups. 


Gcofrapkkal  DutribatioB  of  Research  %mA 
Derelopment  Fasds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    IMBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  19S7 
tti  RODSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
W40,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
dttilns  the  flieal  year  1968  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessel*, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Ai  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
OD  Science  and  Astronautics  I  have  seen 
that  committee  and  NASA  gradually  em- 
brace the  Idea  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion, that  Is.  the  principle  that  Federal 
funds  for  research  and  development 
should  be  spread  around  the  country  as 
much  as  possible.  It  Is  recognized  that 
the  projects  oonoemed  must  be  given 
flist  priority,  but  this  can  often  be  done 
without  detriment-  to  the  project  and  to 
the  great  advantage  of  a  region,  an  ed- 
ucational institution,  by  solicitation  of 
other  than  the  20  or  so  best  known  edu- 
cational institutions  for  receipt  of  Gov- 
ernment funds. 

Two-ttalrds  of  the  funds  colleges  and 
unlTCTBlttes  use  oome  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  some  13  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative Federal  budget  Is  directed  to  re- 
search and  development.  We  cannot. 
tttea.  fall  to  reoognlie  the  importance  of 
where  these  funds  go.  If  those  who  have 
continue  to  get.  we  cannot  hope  to  de- 
velop other  sJgniflcant  centers  of  science 
and  technolow  throughout  the  Nation. 
Tet  this  we  must  do.  If  we  would  Increase 
the  number  of  our  scientists  and  provide 
some  kind  of  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity to  all  American  citizens. 

IfOreover,  t>w  Federal  research  dollar 
affects  regional  economies,  the  growth 
and  dlvenlflcatlon  of  Industry,  the  avail- 
ability of  trained  manpower,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  educational  facilities. 
even  tbe  overall  scientific  and  techno- 
logical progress  of  our  Nation. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  wUl 
read: 

It  la  ttie  Mnse  of  CongrMs  ttaat  tt  Is  m  tbe 
natlctiai  Interest  tliat  oonaldentlon  be  given 
to  geofraphleal  tllatrlbuttoo  of  Federul  re- 
•eerdl  funde  whenever  feasible,  and  that  the 
DeperUnent  of  Defense  ahould  explore  ways 
and  means  of  distributing  Its  research  and 
derelopnietit  funds  on  a  geographical  basis 
wbeDerer  feasible. 

I  believe  such  an  amendment  would 
endorse  the  principle  of  geographical 
distribution  and  urge  Its  application. 
piOTidlng  a  healthy  competitive  atlmu- 
tui  to  smaller  universities,  ooUegea,  and 


tndastrlcs,  wtaldi  might  now  expect  to 
reoelTe  FMeral  funds  regardless  of  their 
toeale.         

A  BoU  PUa  T«  Stop  tbe  ni(M  <>' Fuifiu 
Fraa  ABCfka's  Large  Gties 

EXTB48ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLZMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVIS 

Monday.  May  8.  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, representatlvea  for  the  TaTt  High 
School  PTA.  which  Is  In  my  district,  ap- 
peared before  the  Chicago  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation with  a  suggestion  that  I  think 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  consideration, 
not  only  by  local  school  ofBctals.  but  also 
by  those  Involved  with  education  at  the 
Federal  lerrf. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  Wetnstein.  president  of 
the  Taft  High  School  PTA.  suggested 
that  the  Chicago  School  Board  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  decentralizing  its  own 
actlvltl€«  anC  rive  respective  school  dis- 
tricts within  a  large  city  a  greater  degree 
of  autonomy. 

I  think  there  is  great  merit  In  this 
suggestion. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
it  becomes  a  q&oet  dlfllcult  assignment 
for  any  single  individual,  even  If  he  U 
&s  capable  as  Chicago's  school  superin- 
tendent, Dr.  James  Redmond,  to  per- 
sonally supervise  the  education  and  all 
related  actlTttles  of  more  than  half  a 
million  children  attending  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago  or  any  other  similarly 
large  community. 

There  Is  really  no  sound  basis  for  in- 
.sistlng  that  just  because  Chicago  la  a 
corporate  entity,  all  of  the  schools  and 
pupils  within  that  city  must  be  admin- 
istered In  the  same  way  by  the  same  ad- 
ministrator. 

I  believe  that  one  reason  why  large 
numbers  of  families  migrate  from  Amer- 
ica s  major  cities  Is  because.  s<Mnehow. 
these  families  believe  they  can  get  better 
education  in  the  suburbs.  In  many  in- 
stances, this  is  true.  SuburtMin  schools 
are  superior  to  urban  schools  not  only 
because  there  is  a  ckiaer  relationship 
among  the  suburban  schools  and  their 
supervisory  personnel  than  you  wUl  find 
in  city  schoc^. 

Mrs.  Weinstein  offers  a  suggestion  that 
administrators  In  all  large  cities  ought 
to  carefully  review. 

Mrs.  Welnstcln's  remarks  follow,  to- 
gether with  an  article  on  this  testimony 
which  appeared  in  tbe  Northwest  Side 
Press: 

Taft  Pumrr-TKACHis  AaaocuTioN 
Dr.  Redmond.  Members  of  tbe  Board  of 
Education:  Z  un  Mre.  Sheldon  Welngt«ln. 
President  of  the  P.TJ4.  of  Wm.  Howard  Taft 
High  School.  I  un  here  at  the  request  of  tbe 
Boexd  and  the  Uemberahlp  of  our  P.TJl.  axul 
I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  them. 

The  Board  haa  already  beard,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  hear  tonight  from  repreBcntstlves  of 
organlsatloni  epeaUng  on  behalf  of  the 
Bchoole  of  the  "Outer  City.**  Many  of  theea 
groups  will  be  seklug  the  Board  not  to  forget 
them  when  onniHlerlng  the  "Mseter  Flan.* 


Somewhere  In  theee  preacstatlons  wlU  be  the 
Implloatlon  that  unleee  their  needs  are  met, 
many  of  the  residents  of  theee  areas  are  fi- 
nancially able  and  mentally  reconciled  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  Chicago  Publlo 
School  Bystem.  either  by  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  private  or  parochial  achools,  or  by 
moving  to  the  suburbs. 

In  our  area  theee  sentiments  are  echoed — 
not  without  some  Justification,  however  our 
people  consider  "fleeing"  only  as  a  last  resort. 
They  are  wUllng  to  explore  with  tbe  Board 
all  reasonable  avenues  which  afford  an  escape 
from  the  cturent  dllenuna  and  offer  one  pos- 
sibility, at  this  time  for  the  Board's  consid- 
eration. 

We  feel  that  the  time  has  passed  and  the 
educational  system  In  Chicago  has  grown  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  Board  to  attempt  to 
be  "All  things  to  all  people."  We  suggest 
that  the  Board  consider  a  decentrullsstlon  of 
power,  by  setting  up  the  various  districts  as 
semi -autonom Otis  units,  acting  in  the  same 
capacity  as  the  Tsrlous  suburban  fchool  dls- 
trtcu.  We  suggest  that  these  districts  be 
given  authority  to  regtilate  curricula,  handle 
personnel  changes  and  initiate  educational 
Innovations,  all  conslstant  with  the  capacity 
of  their  students  to  learn.  We  feel  that  tbe 
Individual  school  principals  In  conjunction 
with  the  District  Superintendent  are  in  the 
best  position  to  evaluate  the  needs  of  their 
areas.  We  siiggest  that  the  relationship  and 
authority  of  the  Board  over  these  semi- 
autonomous  districts  be  somewhat  similar  to 
the  relationship  that  new  exists  between  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Public 
Schools. 

Time  docs  not  permit  the  enumeration  of 
the  benefits  and  problems  inherent  in  this 
suggestion,  but  It  would  seem  apparent  that  ■ 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  give 
residents  of  the  "Outer  City"  a  rallying  point. 
Such  an  arrangement  could  lead  to  increased 
cooperation  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
local  citizen,  to  Improve  their  local  educa- 
tional faculties  If  they  knew  that  thetr  tax 
dollars,  their  support  of  Bond  Issues  and 
their  voluntary  contributions  would  benefit 
their  own  district.  Would  there  then  be  any 
reason  to  "flee?" 

We  reepectfully  request  the  Board  to  in- 
vestigate and  consider  the  possibilities  of 
"home  rule." 

Tatt  PTA  Asks  School  Boaso — Don't  Pt»a- 
arr  "Otrr^  Cttt"  Schools 

Sheldon  Welnstoln.  0017  Iff.  McAlpln  ave.. 
represenung  the  Taft  High  school  Parent- 
Teacher  AasocUtton.  appeared  last  April  14 
at  a  PoUey  Hearing  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education. 

He  was  among  many  representatives  of 
PTA  groups  and  Intereeted  civic  organlsa- 
Uons  who  were  Invltod  by  the  Board  to  pre- 
sent their  views  and  recommendations  re- 
garding the  Chicago  Public  School  SyBtem. 

Weinstein.  whose  wife  Ls  president  of  the 
Taft  PTA.  made  the  following  statement: 

"The  Board  has  already  beard,  and  will 
continue  to  hear  tonight  from  representa- 
tives of  organizations  speaUng  on  behalf  of 
tbe  schools  ot  the  'Outer  City.'  Many  ot 
these  groups  will  be  aaklng  the  Board  not  to 
forget  them  when  considering  the  'Master 
Plan.* 

"Somewhere  in  these  presentatloos  will  be 
the  ImpllcattOD  that  unless  their  needs  are 
met,  many  of  the  reetdents  of  theee  areas 
are  financially  able  and  mentally  reconciled 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  Chicago  Public 
School  system,  either  by  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  private  or  parochial  schools,  or  by 
moving  to  the  suburbs. 

"In  our  area  these  sentiments  are  echoed' — 
not  without  some  Justification,  however  our 
people  consider  'fleeing  only  as  a  last  re- 
•ort.  They  are  wUUng  to  explore  with  tbe 
Board  all  rvasooable  avenUM  whlidi  afford 
an  escape  from  the  eurrvnt  dilemma  and 


offer  one  poMibiUfey,  at  tbla  tima  for  tbs 
Board's  ooQsldsratlon. 

"We  feel  that  the  time  has  paiaed  and  ths 
educational  system  In  Chicago  has  grown 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  Board  to  attempt 
to  be  'All  things  to  all  people.' 

"We  suggest  that  the  Board  otmaldar  a 
deoentralLsatlon  of  power,  by  setting  up  the 
various  districts  as  semi -autonomous  unlta, 
acting  in  tbe  same  capacity  as  the  various 
iubur1>an  school  districts. 

"We  suggest  that  these  districts  t>e  given 
authority  to  regulate  currloula,  handle  per- 
sonnel changes  and  initiate  educaUonal  In- 
novations, alt  consistent  with  the  capacity 
of  their  students  to  team.  We  feel  that  the 
Individual  school  principals  in  conjunction 
with  the  District  Superintendent  are  In  the 
beet  pceitlon  to  evaluate  the  needs  of  their 
areas. 

"We  Kuggest  that  the  relationship  and  au- 
thority of  the  Board  over  these  semi-autono- 
mous districts  be  somewhat  similar  to  the 
relationship  that  now  exists  between  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Public 
Schools. 

"Time  does  not  permit  the  enumeration  of 
the  benefits  and  problems  Inherent  in  this 
suggestion,  but  It  would  seesn  apparent  that 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  give  resl- 
denu  of  the  "Outer  City'  a  rallying  point. 
Such  an  arrangement  could  lead  to  increased 
cooperation  and  effort  on  the  part  oC  the 
local  citizens,  to  improve  their  local  educa- 
tional faculties  U  tbey  Itnew  that  their  tax 
dollars,  their  support  of  Bond  Issues  and 
their  voluntary  contributions  benefit  their 
own  district.  Would  there  then  be  any  tea- 
son  to  'flee.' 

"We  reqiectfully  request  the  Board  to  in- 
vestigate and  consider  the  posstbllltles  of 
'home  rule.' " 


PocM  by  Hnf  h  R.  Reyaoids 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP   MAS&ACH  USCITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  n.y  dear 
friend,  the  able,  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  John  P.  X. 
Davoren.  has  forwarded  me  two  out- 
standing poems  by  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Hugh  R.  Reynolds  of  Mllford. 
Mass.,  in  my  district. 

One  is  entitled.  "My  Commander — ^My 
Chief,"  and  Is  a  tribute  to  our  late,  la- 
mented, great  leader.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  other  Is  entitled.  "Final 
Voyage",  and  Is  a  tribute  to  the  intrepid 
astronauts  who  lost  their  lives  in  train- 
ing for  space  exploration. 

I  want  to  ccHiipUment  and  commend 
the  gifted  Mr.  Reynolds  for  these  very 
moving,  poignant  Uter&ry  offerings,  and 
thank  my  good  friend.  Speaker  Davoren 
for  bringing  them  to  my  attention.  The 
poems  are  a  flne  contributions  to  con- 
temporary, poetic  Americana. 

Mt    Commandkb — Mr     Cbikt 
(By    Hugh    R.    Reynolds) 
Ram-rod  stiff  and  awed  by  your  fame. 
I  feel  the  warmth  of  your  eternal  flame. 
I  stand  at  attention  with  heart-felt  grief. 
I  await  your  orden;   my  commandsr;  my 
chief. 


AX  your  Inauguration  It  was  terribly  hard. 
To  oonoeal  ths  pride  of  being  cboaen.  for 

your  honor  guard. 
*nK>ugh,  by  oompartson.   your  mssssge  was 

brief. 
It  buoyed  my  love  for  my  cwnmandar;  my 

chief. 

I  stood  solemn  and  straight  as  your  voice 

rang  clear. 
And  you  proclaimed  tbe  promise  of  a  "Mew 

Frontier." 
Tour  words  rang  true;  I  was  filled  with  belief. 
That  you  were  our  destiny:  my  commander; 

my  chief. 

And  I  was  There.  That  day:  I  mourned  yoor 

passing'. 
I  bitterly  wept  the  deed  of  the  aaaasaln. 
Tee,   t  stood  at   attention,   with  haart-felt 

grief. 
I  awaited  your  orden:  my  commander;  my 

chief. 

For — though    you    have    gone;    as    warriors 

must, 
Tour  goals  were  not  asbea;  your  dreams  were 

not  dust. 
I  shall  fight,  with  honor,  for  It  la  my  t>eUef 
That  man  can  walk  with  the  dignity  of  my 

commander;  my  chief. 

That  the  day  shall  oome  when  wars  shall 


And  the  world  shall  know — true  love  and 

peace. 
That  you  shall  finally  rest;  beyond  your  reef. 
Your  dreams  full-fUled;  my  commander;  my 

chief. 

FiNAI,   VOTaOB 

(By  Hugh  R.  Reynolds) 
Tbe  final  bount-down,  from  ten  to  one — 
For  three  brave  men.  no  more;  Its  done. 
Our  saddened  hearts,  our  tear  filled  Eyes — 
Mourn    for    these    heroes    who   probed    the 

sues. 
Gone.  Gone,  In  one  swift  stroke— 
Their  space  ship  draped  with  Deaths  own 

cloak. 
But  barken,  now;  hear  not  the  Sound — 
Of  melodious  voices,  counting  .down  T 
From  ten  to  one;  as  In  this  verse — 
These  men  of  courage,  probe  the  Universe. 
Not  In  a  ship  made  in  Man's  own  yard — 
But,  In  the  arms  <A  the  Angclea.  sent  By  Ood. 
Carried  aloft,  borne  through  the  aky  — 
His  merlcful  light;  their  targets  eye. 
We  bow  our  beads;  a  grateful  nation — 
Knowing  these  heroes,  of  Ood's  creation. 
Left  their  pad  at  half  after  seven — 
And  soared  through  the  gates,  to  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 
White,  and  Oisaain.  and  Chaffee — to  your 

loved  ones,  we  say — 
We  are  humbly  grateful — they  came  our  way. 


Teacher  Corps  AssifBHeMl :  Sonrinl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSS  OP  RE>RXSKNTATTVSS 

Thia-tday.  AprU  20.  lit? 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Teacher  Corps  has  lu  doubters  and 
dissenters,  I  am  not  one  of  them.  I  am, 
In  fact,  a  firm  supporter  of  this  unique 
experiment.  In  Just  1  fear  the  Teacher 
Corps,  and  the  enthusiastic  joun£  peo- 
ple working  In  It,  have  more  than  justi- 
fied the  confidence  of  their  supporters  In 
Oongress  and  educators  throusbout  tbe 
counUT. 
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Indeed,  the  Teacher  Corps  draws  per- 
haps Its  strongest  support  from  thoee  on 
the  firing  line — the  universities  and  col- 
leges, the  school  officials,  and  children 
directly  Involved.  Among  its  strongest 
foes  appear  to  be  those  who  have  gath- 
ered their  infonnaUon  and  Ideas  about 
the  Corps  secondhand. 

A  perceptive  apprai&al  of  the  Teach- 
er Corps  in  the  May  4  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  should  help  to  clear 
the  air.  I  include  an  article  written  by 
Jonathan  Splvak  for  the  Wan  Street 
Journal.  entUled  "Teacher  Corps  Assign- 
ment: Survival.'* 

T^cnni  CoBPS  Assignmsnt:    Sttsvtval 
{By  Jon&Uuin  SplvaJc) 

pHtLADCLPHIA. — DrOp  iDtO  tht  PTfttt-AmoUl 

KlamentarT  School  here  In  N«gTD  Nortta  Phll- 
•delphia  for  &  gllmpM  Into  the  pocalble  future 
of  tbc  n*U0D'8  ilum  schools. 

A  Us;  b&nd  of  neophyte  teachers,  mem- 
1>en  of  the  belSA^ered  NatlonBl  TeAchen 
Corps.  U  learning  by  on-the-job  tr&lnlng 
wbUe  trylBg  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
deprlTed  chtldren. 

In  one  classroom  big.  bespectacled  R.  Lan- 
pbier  Hove  Jr.  tries  an  iuioonTeDtk>Dal  ap- 
proach with  a  group  of  backward  fourth- 
Cradera.  To  encourage  self -expression,  tbe 
pupils  are  asked  to  imagin?  how  they'd  feel 
as  the  floor  oi  a  bouse,  of  all  things.  Td 
b*  angry  at  all  those  rUs  walking  on  mel" 
eaclalms  one  youngster.  "I'd  be  scared  when 
ewrybody  goes  out!"  cries  another.  The 
ootmnents.  Ulustrat«d  by  student's  drawings. 
wUl  CTcntu&Jly  be  made  Into  a  booklet.  "I 
dont  feel  I  aeooenpUsh  a  great  deal  by  stick- 
ing fto  tlu  basic  reader."  Mr.  Howe  eiplsins. 
Kearby.  Kenneth  Vernon,  a  a8-year-old 
oiw-UflM  StMOdogr  Student  with  a  talent  for 
art  and  a  brisk,  cheerful  manner,  conducts 
«  painting  class.  The  youngsters  dab  water- 
eolon  o»  paper  or  e»en  spread  flngerj»alnu 
dlT«ot2T  on  theij  daak  topa.  He  cocks  a 
thumb  and  forefinger  at  those  who  are  fin- 
labed  ("Stick  *em  up,  stick  'em  up"),  and 
kldfl  with  painty  hands  bxxjp  to  tbe  wash 
bMtn.  Pup4t«  ukI  school  officials  are  en- 
tbTiitorrif  "Before  tbe  Teacher  Oorpa.  It 
wae  ^aposBlble  to  expand  art  instruction  to 
Include  tbe  lover  grades."  eonuncnta  Mat- 
thew Knowlaa.  tbe  vice  principal. 
Tov  vmxL  oooo 
In  FooUae,  lAch..  a  Teacher  Corps  team 
trie*  a  frasb  solution  to  tbe  reading  problems 
of  older  students:  Letting  them  tutor  begln- 
Bora.  OangUng  JudIdt  hlgb  school  glrU 
proudly  thaw  elementary  pupUs  how  to  re- 
fmy^tutk  words  and  pronounce  them.  Tbe 
older  students  gsin  self-esteem,  and  their 
mperwiMor*  gain  s&tlsfactlon-  "This  is  do- 
ing acxnethlng  for  sofneone;  you  feed  good," 
declarea  oorpaman  Richard  Caleal. 

Baewtiere  around  the  country,  the  year- 
Old.  Ooremment-sponsored  Teacher  Corps  Is 
jBOklnc  other  new  solutions  to  the  national 
problem  of  training  more  and  better  teach- 
«a  for  Impoverished  puplU.  Its  rolunteers. 
liberal  arU  graduates,  sign  up  for  two-year 
■tints  thAt  combine  academic  instruction  In 
ft  unlvwitty  (Temple  In  Philadelphia  and 
Wayne  StaU  In  Detroit  are  Included)  with 
on-the-job  experience  In  nearby  public 
•ebool.  The  oorpsmen  ere  assigned  only  to 
orbftn  uid  rural  alum  schools  that  are  short 
of  taacbers  and  ask  for  aid. 

"Ifs  ttM  bMC  training  any  teacher  can 
have:  rd  be  happy  to  hire  tbem  next  year," 
KMVta  Mra.  Jeanne  Tlllson.  a  Pontlac  school 
principal. 

But  tJ\i»  local  enthusiasm  is  misleading. 
Far  frMn  being  s  smashing  success,  the 
Teacher  Oorps  is  in  dire  dlfflcultles  TTila 
n«WMrt  Of  LBJ^  educational  uplift  endeavors 
la  tfkort  of  money,  beaet  by  growing  pains. 
th^LTtUy  disliked  my  many  tra«Utlan- minded 
educfttcea.  suspected  by  Sovtbemsn  as  aa 


tneinuneBt  ct  integration,  and  attacked  by 
Congreesmen  cd  both  parties. 

The  leglelators  worry  ttoat  tbe  oorpa  will 
weaken  local  eon-tool  at  pubbe  aeboolj  and 
needleaely  expand  the  welfare  state.  Their 
opposition  has  already  stymied  expansion. 
Though  the  oorps  was  originally  Intended  to 
make  a  substantial  dent  in  the  natlon&l 
teacher  sbortage,  Its  current  1.300  members 
could  hardly  handle  the  needs  of  Philadel- 
phia alone.  Soon,  Congress  oould  kill  tbe 
program  entirely. 

Unless  the  lawmskera  approve  an  exten- 
skJn.  the  corps  wUl  die  July  I.  Even  sooner. 
up  to  112  5  miUton-  Is  being  sought  to  finance 
summer  training  projects  and  recruit  more 
volunteers.  Otherwise,  officials  say,  attrtUon 
would  take  a  disastrous  toll  by  June;  corps- 
men  would  drift  off  to  other  teaching  >obs  or 
le»ve  tbe  profession  entirely.  "The  program 
doesnt  have  to  be  kUled:  tt  oould  Just  t>e 
strangled  to  death."  worries  one  proponent. 
Tbe  time  bind  Is  intensified  by  tbe  Bouse 
Apfiioprlations  OommJttee's  postponement 
of  a  decision  on  the  extra  money  pending 
Ooogreaslonal  settlement  of  tbe  long-range 
future  of  Uie  oorps.  The  crucial  vote,  de- 
termining whether  the  oorpa  la  continued 
uuitber  two  years,  will  come  ahortly  in  the 
House.  (Tbe  more  liberal  Senate,  filled  with 
Influential  Teacher  Corps  entbusLasU,  is  no 
obstacle  to  an  extension.) 

Tbe  Prealdenff  prestige  Is  deeply  com- 
mitted: he  cAlla  the  oorpa  a  "symbol  of  new 
hope  for  America's  poor  cblldren  and  their 
p^renta."  Incense  AdmlnlstraUon  lobbying  Is 
under  way.  including  private  tete-a-tetee  on 
Capitol  Hill,  escorted  Oongroaslonai  tours  of 
Teacher  Corpe  projects  and  testimonials  from 
satisfied  school  folks. 

But  the  outcome  La  uncertain.  The  corps  la 
poUtlcally  vulnerable  because  lU  constitu- 
ency la  small  and  scattered  through  only  • 
handful  of  Congressional  districts.  "It's  a 
good  Issue  to  kick  the  President  on,"  lamenu 
one  Admlnlstrauon  strategist.  Moreover,  the 
brickbats  hurled  In  the  House  are  bipartisan. 
"TTiia  Is  the  kind  of  direct  tnfolvement  of  the 
Federal  Oovemraent  In  the  schools  which  Is 
bad  news  In  principle."  protests  one  Repub- 
lican. "So  many  of  our  programs  are  patch- 
work ...  I  think  tbls  Is  applying  a  tourni- 
quet to  a  real  aerious  UUieaB  of  the  Inner 
cltlee.'  contends  Rep  Bdlth  Oreen  of  Oregon, 
a  liberal  Democrat  who  usually  supports  Fed- 
eral  educ&tlon  programs   enthusiastically. 

II  the  impending  legislative  crisis  is  not 
fatAl.  corps  director  Richard  A.  Graham  fore- 
aees  steady  growth.  He  wanU  to  enroll  an 
additional  3<&00  interns  this  summer,  fol- 
lowed by  8,000  next, year.  By  1970,  the  oorps 
oould  be  0.000  strong;  It  Would  cost  gTO 
million  to  MO  million  a  year  to  operate  and 
would  place  volunteers  in  one  out  of  every 
four  Inner-dty  schocOa. 

"What  has  to  happen  Is  a  ^lange  of  atti- 
tude toward  teaching  In  the  alum  schools. 
How  It's  a  Job  of  little  presUge;  people  have 
an  unreasoned  fear,  ofUn  a  horror,  of  alum 
BcbooU."  declares  Mr.  Or&ham.  And.  Indeed, 
talks  with  many  corpsmen  show  that  their 
wmtudee  have  changed.  In  Ponttac.  John 
Bamfather,  a  80-year-old  who  gave  up  a 
hl^CM-paylng  sales  Job  with  US  Rubber  Co.. 
declares.  "I  would  have  been  afraid  to  be  a 
toacber  in  tbe  Inner  city.  But  they  are  nice 
UtUe  kids;  that's  all  there  la  to  it." 

Teacher  Corps  converts  Insist  the  pro- 
gram's greatest  potentUU  lies  In  stimulating 
needed  change  in  teacher  training  Itself. 
TliaB,  rven  though  the  slee  remains  small. 
tbe  ultimate  impact  on  the  American  edu- 
eatlonal  system  oould  be  extensive. 

■"The  genera.1  ran  of  tencher  aducatlcm  has 
not  really  addressed  Itself  to  preparing 
teachers  to  teech  kids  who  oome  from  poor 
homes."  ootnplains  UB.  Sducfttloa  Cocimls- 
sloner  Barc4d  Hmre  H.  Bducetom  concede 
that  current  oouraes  often  attract  seccnd- 
ratB  etadanu  and  eubstandard  farculty.  ei- 
poimd    outdated    dootrlnaa.    provide    UtUe 


praoCloal  experience  and  sllgbt  the  special 
needs  of  tbe  poor. 

TXaCHXZ   OM   TV 

Bearcblng  for  a  solution,  the  Teacher  Corpi 
training  Institutions  are  granted  wide  au- 
tonomy to  try  novel  approaches.  At  Wayne 
State.  whUe  a  portable  TV  camera  rolls,  a 
girl  volunteer  testa  her  teaching  techniques 
tn  a  literary  discussion  with  delinquent 
ninth -graders.  The  tape  Is  promptly  played 
back;  a  faculty  member  crltlclxes,  the  stu- 
dent teacher  obaerves  her  own  methods  and 
maunerlams  and  studies  the  pupils'  response. 
In  contrast  with  couventioiuil  training 
progrnms.  the  corps  attempM  to  introduce 
ttudenu  to  slum  conditions.  Volunteers  IWe 
with  the  poor,  study  urban  and  rural  aocl- 
ology.  associate  with  welfare  workers  and 
dvll  rights  leaders.  At  each  training  site,  tbe 
preparaUoD  is  taUored  to  the  needs  ol  local 
schools.  Temple,  for  example,  is  training 
corpemen  as  remedial  reading  speclaltaU  at 
the  high-school  level.  The  reason:  Many  Ne- 
gn^es  in  PhiladelphU  high  schools  are  still 
struggling  to  comprehend  elementary  reader*. 
Tbe  corps'  unique  emphasis  Is  on  oommu- 
nlty  uplift  endeavors.  Volunieers  work  long 
hours  to  demonstrato  tiiat  the  schools  can 
more  broadly  serve  tbe  social  needs  of  alum 
dwellerx.  In  Pontlac,  corpsaien  are  orga- 
nizing health  clinics  for  the  poor;  in  Los 
Angeles,  they  show  Disney  films  to  students 
on  Saturdays;  in  Philadelphia,  they  help  poor 
families  obtain  public  welfare  aid.  "I  dont 
know  what  we'd  do  without  tbem."  declares 
one  school  administrator. 

Hard  questions  about  the  fledgling  corps 
must  Btlll  be  answered,  however.  It  was 
launched  in  great  haste  last  summer,  maloly 
because  of  Cbngreas'  delay  In  doling  out 
funds  Almost  50  separate  university  projecu 
were  started  In  less  than  two  montbs.  'It 
was  Insanity;  they  were  Just  plain  lucky 
some  of  the  tblni^  dldnlt  blow  up,"  contends 
one  project  director.  Seemingly  senseless 
shifting  occurred  to  match  supply  and  de- 
mand. Interns  were  introduced  to  the  so- 
ciology of  Syracuse's  slums— and  shipped  off 
to  Hawall- 

At  times  oorpsmen  have  clashed  with  reg- 
ular claaaroom  teachers  resentful  of  their 
presence,  l^e  volunteers,  wbo  wUl  receive 
mastor's  degrees  when  tbelr  two  years  are 
up,  are  not  aU  dedicated  to  teacblng  In  slum 
schools  (they  are  e^>ected  but  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so) .  A  recent  corps  survey  shows 
that  fl%  don't  want  to  teach  at  aU,  whUe  an 
added  10%  are  unwilling  to  work  in  slum 
schools.  The  corpamen's  Uberal  pay  scales 
provoke  local  Jealousy;  some  team  leaders 
have  received  as  much  as  $11,000  or  113.000  a 
year — more  than  principals. 

UMcaarNC  suspiciONa 
Originally  the  oorpa  committed  tbe  politi- 
cal error  of  dealing  dlrecUy  wltb  tbe  univer- 
sities before  the  support  of  public  school 
people  was  eoUdted.  Tbe  oversight  stirred 
suspicions,  which  sUIl  linger,  that  tbe  corps 
Is  trying  to  undermine  the  eatabllahed  edu- 
cation order-  "We  should  have  gone  to  the 
local  school  districts  flnrt."  concedes  Charles 
Zellera,  wbo  then  headed  the  program  Pear 
that  Negro  corpamen  would  be  dispatched  W 
force  faculty  integration  at  Southern  schools 
was  unfounded  but  oould  not  be  quiished. 
Alabama  refused  to  participate  at  all.  and 
several  other  states  were  slow. 

If  CoQgrem  let*  the  Teacher  Corps  live, 
some  of  tbe  smaller  teams  are  to  be  enlsrged. 
spreading  the  supervisory  talent.  Yet  no  one 
knows  the  optimum  size  (sir.  eight,  ten? I  or 
even  the  propw  role  orf  the  experienced  team 
leaders.  Some  contend  that  Interns  need  only 
part-Ume  direction  by  the  regular  school  ad- 
minlatrators;  others  envision  the  team  leader 
ks  a  new  Und  oi  Unk  between  universities 
and  the  public  schools. 

Corpemen  wbo  are  considered  ready  be- 
fore their  two  yean  are  up  will  be  encouraged 
to  take  regular  tesching  jobs  next  fall.  The 
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shortened  training  spaa  wOl  pleaM  rural 
acbool  admlBlatrators  wbo  ban  trouble  a^ 
tractlng  college  graduatse.  but  acartewlc  «k- 
perta  worry  that  It  wlU  reduce  potential 
long-range  baueflta  of  fibs  training  pragnm. 
Other  steps  will  be  taken  to  eaae  admin- 
istrative problems,  and  some  dUfictiltlea  will 
probably  rtif«ini«h  as  public  understanding 
Increaaea.  But  for  now  tbe  oorpa'  chief  oon- 
cem.  like  tbat  of  any  newborn,  la  simply 
surrlTal. 


EcoBomk  Diifiplma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  ojxzvoaina 
IN  THE  HOtTSB  OF  REPRESZNTATTVE8 

Thuradav.  AprQ  ZO,  19€7 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
Bistently  stated,  since  the  end  of  1966. 
that  we  should  continue  our  concern  over 
last  year's  enjoyable  experience  of  the 
effects  of  tight  money  on  the  mortage 
market.  As  soon  a£  the  booth  stops  aching, 
we  postpone  the  trip  to  the  dentist,  but 
the  tooth  we  low  may  be  a  result  of  such 
procraatlnatlon. 

We  know,  and  know  pflinfully,  that 
there  Is  demonstrated  weakness  In  our 
preamt  financial  structure  vls-^vls 
long-term  mortgage  credit.  Now  la  the 
time  for  us  to  give  careful  and  studied 
attenticm  to  tnxprove,  if  we  can,  that  sys- 
tem. To  fall  to  act  wlU  only  make  the 
Inevitable  next  experience  far  more 
painful. 

President  Edward  Wayne  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Va..  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  puts 
the  matter  to  us  with  clarity  and  brevity 
In  his  recent  speech.  We  must  fit  our 
economic  picture  together  with  full  con- 
sideration for  tbe  interaction  which  In- 
evitably must  occur  as  we  seek  to  pursue 
the  dlverstOed  and  desirable  goals  of 
full  employment,  price  stability,  eco- 
lumlc  growth,  and  balance  of  our  in- 
ternational payments.  He  Insists  that  a 
key  consldera^on,  as  we  seek  solutions 
to  the  proper  use  of  fiscal  powers.  Is  a 
reasoned  and  broadly  conceived  sense  of 
economic  discipline.  I  believe  his  views 
are  very  sound  and  I  particularly  agree 
with  his  concluding  remarks. 

Let  us  iww  set  about  making  the 
proper  roof  repairs  "while  the  sun  Is 
shining."  We  must  keep  the  advi 
and  improvements  in  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket moving. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  Insert 
Edward  A  Wayne's  article  entitled  "Eco- 
nomic Discipline,"  published  In  the  May 
I&67  Issue  of  the  Mortgage  Banker: 
Thx    IfosToaa    Mabktt    airo    Ioonokio 

DiaC3FX.ZKX 

(By  Bdwmrd  A.  Wayne.  Fresident.  Federal 
Beterp*  Bank,  of  Kichmond,  Va.) 
(NoTK, — "Economic  dlsclpUne  is  esaentlal.** 
Mr.  Wayne  streaeed  at  UBA's  National  Mort- 
gac«  Banking  Conference  in  Richmond. 
"While  tbe  market  mechanism  imposes  ef- 
fectlre  dlsclpUne  in  meet  Instances."  be  said, 
"complete  Islsnnr  falre  with  reepect  to  tbe 
overall  behavior  of  tbe  economy  Is  no  longer 
acceptable.  The  socially  desirable  goals  of  fuU 
employment,  price  stability,  economic  growtJi 
and  balance  in  our  International  accounts 
have  become  part  of  our  berltafe.  .  .  .  Tbe 
world  baa  become  very  complex  and  Inter- 
related, the  United  States  baa  become  the 


tntematlonal  banker,  aad  the  dollar  bae  be- 
ocme  tbm  bear*  of  ttm  tntemstlopinl  pay- 
menu  mechanism.  la  view  of  this,  tt  Is  no 
exaggerauon  to  say  that  ^e  economic  health 
and  well-being  ol  the  wbele  world  depends  on 
how  suoeesBfu]  we  are  In  the  exerdae  of  eoo- 
nomlo  discipline.") 

"Tbe  Matkmal  Aseodatlan  of  Home  Build- 
ers bas  proclaimed  that  tbe  tbotsainf  |  In- 
dustry is  'tottering  on  the  brink  of  disaster.* 
Several  Congressional  committees  have  been 
Investigating  means  of  prorldlng  more  fed- 
eral money  to  support  home  boUding.  .  .  . 
tlgbtneaB  In  the  supply  of  money  and  credit 
I  has  I  hit  tbe  home  building  industry  harder 
than  most  other  Unas." 

Tbeee  statements  may  eound  Uke  head- 
lines you  read  not  too  long  ago.  Actomlly, 
they  are  quotatloEis  taken  from  the  Pint  Na- 
tional City  Bank  Monthlp  I^etter  of  June, 
1S&7.  They  illustrate  dramatically  tbe  ex- 
istence of  a  problem  which  tends  to  recur 
every  time  11  becomes  neceseary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerre  to  take  vigorous  action  to  re- 
strain an  overly  exuberant  economy.  At  such 
tlniee  the  flow  of  funds  to  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket lends  to  dry  up  and  housing  construc- 
Uon  tends  to  enter  the  doldrums. 

My  topic  "EcoQomlo  XMsolpllne  and  tbe 
Mortgage  Market"  may  not  eUclt  the  aame 
emotional  response  that  It  would  have  a  few 
months  ago,  but  It  Is  still  very  timely.  While 
there  are  definite  signs  that  condition*  In 
tbe  mortgage  market  are  easing  and  tbat 
housing  Is  beginning  to  reapond,  we  bare 
no  guarantee,  given  our  institutional  ar- 
rangements, that  the  pattern  of  I960  will 
not  repeat  ItaeU  at  some  future  time,  tbougb 
I  hope  not. 

The  decline  in  residential  oonstructlcm 
which  accompanies  tight  money  Is  beneficial 
In  tbat  reduced  spending  en  hoiislng  helps 
reduce  growth  of  total  demand  to  a  rate  more 
in  line  with  growth  In  our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce, and  takes  upward  pressure  off  prices. 
But  these  benefits  must  tw  weighed  against 
a  very  real  social  cost.  Adequate  housing  Is 
one  of  the  deep-seated  aspirations  of  the 
American  people.  Should  thoee  who  aspire 
for  better  housing  be  more  restrained  by 
tight  money  than  consumers  who  want  to 
buy  new  care  or  businessmen  wbo  want  to 
build  new  industrial  faclUtlee?  Obviously,  the 
Impact  of  tight  money  must  fall  on  some- 
body tf  growth  in  total  spending  is  to  be 
reatralned.  But  no  one  can  make  a  case  for 
the  propoaltlon  tbat  the  Impact  should  faU 
more  heavily  on  t^e  housing  industry  tban 
on  other  eectors  of  the  economy. 

Propoaals  for  deaUng  with  tbls  problem 
have  been  many  and  varied.  AH  of  tbem 
should  be  studied  and  analysed  and  appn>- 
prlate  action  should  be  taken.  But  we  must 
rsoognlae  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  delicate 
ar^  and  care  must  be  taken  that  tbe  cure 
dtfes   not   turn  out  to   be  wotae  tban   tbe 


There  has  been  a  tendency  In  some  drclea 
to  refrad  general  monetary  policy  aa  the 
TUUan  in  the  piece.  By  impllcaUon,  tbe  so- 
lution to  ths  mortgage  problem  la  to  dis- 
pense with  general  monetary  policy  ■■  a 
means  of  achieving  economle  dlaclpUne. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  tbat 
economic  discipline  is  essential,  whether  or 
not  monetary  policy  plays  a  role.  While  the 
market  merhBit'TTT  imposea  effective  disci- 
pline in  most  Instances,  complete  Vaiaaes 
/aire  wltb  respect  to  the  overall  behavior  of 
tbe  economy  Is  no  longer  acceptable.  The 
socially  desirable  goals  of  full  employment, 
price  stability,  economic  growth,  and  balance 
In  our  international  accounts  have  become 
part  of  our  herlta^.  Some  of  these  vrere  writ- 
ten Into  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  IMd. 
and  the  goveminent  has  a  mandate  from  tbe 
people  to  try  to  achieve  these  goals  tnaofar 
as  poealble.  Tlie  world  has  become  very  com- 
plex and  interrelated;  the  United  SUiee  baa 
become  tbe  Intornatlonal  banker  and  tbe 
dollar  has  become  the  heart  of  tbe  intema- 
tdonal  payments  mechanism.  Ui  view  of  this. 


it  la  iu>  Bxaggeratlan  to  say  tbat  tbe  eooDOBkle 
beattb  and  well-belag  of  tbe  wbote  world 
depends  on  bow  succeasful  we  are  in  tbe  ax- 
erdse  of  econocaic  dladpUna. 

How  can  It  be  done?  On*  approaeb  la  t^ 
Intarvcce  In  specific  sectors  of  tbe  ecoocsny 
wbiob  seem  to  be  getting  out  of  line.  Tliia 
approacb,  if  practloed  on  a  wide  aeale.  would 
be  widely  regarded  as  an  Imposition  on  our 
freedom  and  a  vlolatl<»i  of  some  of  our  nkoet 
cherished  ideals.  Moreover,  ruch  an  approacb 
Is  fraught  with  grave  eoonomlc  dangers.  Our 
kmywledge  of  the  woiictDgs  of  our  econoanio 
system  is  still  quite  fragmentary,  and  efforta 
to  poUce  the  system  in  Intricate  detail  would 
Involve  us  in  enormous  difficulties.  Intcrren- 
tlon  in  one  sector  would  tend  to  produce 
imbalances  In  another.  This  in  turn  would 
invite  further  Intervention,  and  we  would 
find  It  difficult,  if  not  Impoaslble,  to  retreat. 
Perhaps  I  should  point  out  In  passing  that 
tbe  Soviet  Union  and  some  of  the  countries 
of  eastern  Europe  are  flndlng  out  tbat  a  mass 
production  economy  cannot  operate  efll- 
ciently  on  a  diet  of  total  planning.  There  have 
been  numerous  reports  In  recent  years  that 
these  countries  have  had  to  ucuiae  free  mar- 
kets and  tbe  price  mecbanism  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  in  order  to  achieve  better  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  resources. 

In  our  society  we  have  held  firmly  to  tbe 
principle  that  free  markets  provide  a  acrrlce 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  group  of 
economists,  however  well  qualified.  For  tbls 
reason  we  attempt  to  achieve  tbe  objectives 
of  the  Full  Employment  Act,  by  relying  In- 
sofar as  possible  on  "general"  as  opposed  to 
"selective"  coctrols.  Since  all  controls  must 
affect  somebody,  somewhere,  If  they  are  to 
be  effective,  no  method  of  influencing  tbe 
economy  can  be  said  to  be  truly  "general"  in 
a  puristic  sense.  Nevertbeles.  It  la  itlU  true 
tbat  some  oantrols  are  mere  "general" 
tban  others.  Some  Influence  the  climate 
In  which  decisions  are  made  while  leaving 
iBdlTlduala  free  to  decide  aa  they  please. 
Thus,  general  controls  permit  the  exercleo 
of  a  maxlm^im  degree  of  freedom  consistent 
with  achieving  commonly  accepted  eodal 
and  economic  objectlvea. 

Of  the  general  means  of  enforcing  eco- 
nomic dlsclpUne.  perhaps  tbe  most  powerful 
Is  fiscal  policy — tbe  exerdae  of  the  l&xlng 
and  spending  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. TtiBX  discretionary  fiacal  policy  can 
be  tremendously  effective  ta  evident  from 
our  recent  history.  The  general  tax  cut  In 
19M  Induced  a  substantial  expansion  tn  the 
rate  of  eoonomlc  growth,  and  within  a  rela- 
tively abort  time  the  ecoDomy  came  very 
close  to  the  full  employment  level.  In  this 
environment  the  substantial  Increase  In  fed- 
eral spending  which  accompanied  the  build- 
up of  tbe  war  In  Vietnam  quickly  produced 
a  sltuaUon  of  excess  aggregate  demand  and 
upward  pressure  on  prices. 

While  flsoal  policy  l«  very  powerful.  It  baa 
certain  very  serloos  Itmitatione.  Ttie  Inetl- 
tntlooal  and  political  arrangements  sur- 
rouadlug  Its  application  make  It  quite  In- 
SexlMe  aa  a  policy  Inetrtiment.  As  a  result, 
shifts  In  fiscal  policy  frequently  cannot  be 
Implemented  quickly  enough  to  cope  wltb 
rapidly  changing  conditions.  Under  such 
drcumstancee  tbe  burden  of  economic  dis- 
cipline must  be  assumed  by  more  flexible 
policy  Instruments. 

While  monetary  policy  Is  not  so  powerful 
as  flacaJ  policy.  It  baa  tbe  definite  advantage 
of  being  more  flexible.  Following  tbe  buildup 
In  Vietnam,  monetary  policy  moved  to  re- 
strain Inflationary  pressures.  In  the  absence 
of  sufficient  fiscal  restraint,  and  with  demand 
on  money  and  capital  markets  extremely 
strong,  tighter  monetary  policy  resulted  In 
aharply  rising  rates.  As  is  generally  the  case 
under  such  circumstances,  tbe  flow  of  funds 
into  tbe  mortgage  market  was  soon  reduced 
to  trickle.  TTie  slttiatlon  was  somewhat  more 
severe  this  time  tban  tn  prevtous  periods  of 
monetary  restraint.  Tbe  sharp  run-up  in 
Interest  rates  to  tbe  highest  levels  since  tbe 
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IMOa  ncolUd  In  tot  dsabte  dlaocnnU  oa 
rSA  &ad  VA  mor^aCM,  uid  to  •oezl*  st&tM 
intcnst  r*tM  bumped  M^txwt  legml  m*Tlm* 
Impowd  by  tJM  gUtm  l«cl>l*turM.  Aa  a  rasulK, 
inortffac««  b«cm£a«  nlAtlvelr  \inAttr&ctl7«  ■« 
oomp«r«l  wltik  iDitruinentj  oa  wblcb  r«t«a 
WM«  frw  to  more.  MoreoTer,  the  fliuiicla] 
inttfmadluia  wblch  speoUUze  In  inartc»c« 
letMll"C  B<y^  ^^y  ^0**  ftuuto  to  nurket  In- 
ctrumentB.  but.  to  a  cre*tar  Bitent  thui  erer 
before,  tbey  lost  fund*  to  oommerdAl  banke. 
vhlcb  competed  more  effectively  for  the 
■srer'i  doUar.  The  result  wu  &  Tery  aerloua 
ootutrlctlon  in  tbe  flow  of  mortffkge  money. 
Tbc  solution  to  tbU  problem  U  not  to 
abjure  eoonomlc  dleclpUne,  eepeclally  dle- 
clpUne  Impoeed  by  monetary  restraint.  The 
itakM  are  too  high  for  lucb  a  ooune.  Thla 
U  not  to  Imply  that  the  situation  U  hopeleei 
and  that  the  housing  industry  must  always 
be  a  caeualty  to  effective  monetary  restraint. 
It  teems  to  me  that  there  are  a  number  of 
things  which  might  be  done  which  are  con- 
sistent both  with  our  dedlcstloD  to  relatively 
free  markets  and  with  the  obvous  need  for 
exercise  of  economic  discipline.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  spell  these  out  In  detail,  but  will 
simply  set  forth  the  general  approacb  wblcb 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  promUing.  In  es- 
aence,  the  approach  Is  to  remove  market  Im- 
perfections which  inhibit  fiowi  of  funds  Into 
mtul^sges. 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the  mortgage 
market  la  not  a  perfect  gaarket.  Uortgages 
are  not  as  liquid  as  many  other  credit  In- 
struments, no  secondary  market  exists  for 
conventional  mortgages,  mortgage  Interest 
rates  are  not  free  to  ffucCuate  with  other 
rates,  and  so  on. 

Bowerer,  It  must  be  recofnlzed  that  the 
mortgage  mat^et  has  come  a  long  way  In  re- 
cent yaan.  In  1931  President  Hoover  described 
the  mortgage  market  as  follows:  "The  fi- 
nance of  home  building  .  .  .  ts  Che  most  back- 
ward of  our  whole  credit  syBtem.  The  whole 
process  at  (hocnel  purchase  and  finance  In- 
TOlTBs  a  ceremony  Uke  a  treaty  between  gov- 
ernments. ,  .  .  Part  of  the  dli&culty  ilea  In 
Inadequate  financial  organisation  and  pert 
of  It  you  will  find  in  obsolete  Uws." 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  improvements 
have  been  made.  As  a  credit  Instrument,  the 
mortgage  has  Improved  tremendously.  It 
has  become  more  standardized.  The  high- 
ratio,  long-term  amortlaed  mortgage  contract 
has  became  widely  accepted.  Federal  insuir- 
ance  and  the  growing  use  of  private  Insur- 
ance have  enliAnoed  the  mortgage's  prestige 
and  scoeptaUUty.  FftcUlUes  have  LinprOTed 
for  getting  lenden  and  borrowers  together. 
and  hare  the  mortgage  banker  has  played  an 
lii^wrtant  role.  Means  have  improved  for 
channeling  funds  from  areas  of  capital  sur- 
plus to  areas  of  deficit. 

But  a  number  of  barriers  still  exist  to  the 
tree  movement  of  funds.  If  these  could  be 
reduced  or  eliminated.  I  feel  confident  that, 
during  periods  of  general  monetary  restraint, 
the  mortgage  mechanism  could  allocate  a 
larger  fraction  of  total  credit  to  the  hous- 
ing sector  than  It  has  been  able  to  do  In 
such  periods  in  the  past. 

We  are  apparently  on  the  threshold  of  a 
period  In  which  mortgage  money  will  be 
easier  to  ccme  by.  Probably  the  anguish  of 
la«t  year  will  be  forgotten,  co-  at  least  the 
memory  ot  It  wtU  dim.  As  a  reauic.  needed  Im- 
provements may  not  proceed  apace,  and  we 
may  be  oonfronted  with  a  crisis  similar  to 
last  year's  at  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
time  to  shore  up  and  patch  the  roof  is  when 
the  sun  ts  shining.  Z  think  it  Is  very  important 
for  us  in  the  weeks  and  mooths  ahead  to 
devote  serious  thought  to  the  problems  of  the 
mortgage  market  which  can  be  soWcd,  or 
at  teasi  ameliorated,  by  the  removal  of  In- 
stitutional rlgldlUes  and  by  taking  creaUve 
steps  to  enhaace  the  free  flow  of  fowta. 


MajttDtkfM  IwvUk  hnfml 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  XLIJVOB 
IN  THX  ROnsS  OF  BZPRSBENTATTVB8 

Monday,  May  $,  1997 
Mr.  FtJCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row night  the  NatlonAl  Democratic  Com- 
mittee will  honor  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  of  Chicago,  as  the  top  Democratic 
votegetter  of  1967. 

Mayor  Daley  waj  elected  to  an  im- 
precedented  fourth  term  by  a  staggering 
majority  of  more  than  570.000  votes- 
He  waa  reelected  to  his  fourth  tenn 
on  the  spectacular  record  which  he  has 
written  as  America's  moat  distinguished 
municipal  administrator. 

I  am  privileged  today  to  put  in  the 
Record  Mayor  Daley's  inspiring  inau- 
gural address,  for  it  can  well  serve  as  a 
model  guideline  for  all  the  cities  of 
America. 

We  who  are  so  proud  of  Mayor  Daley 
for  his  accomplishments  during  the  paot 
12  years  thought  that  perhaps  in  the  next 
4  years  he  would  slow  down  a  little.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  from  reading  his  plans 
for  Chicago's  future  that  Richard  J. 
Daley  has  no  intentions  of  slowing  down, 
but  Instead  to  drive  on  to  make  Chicago 
the  most  exciting  metropolis  in  the 
world. 

Mayors  from  all  over  the  country  can 
gain  much  from  reading  Mayor  Daley's 
Inspiring  program  for  ^e  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

His  Inaugural  address  follows: 
Address  bt  litAToa  Richaso  J.  D&lxt.  Insu- 

GUKATIOH  CzaXMOMIXB,  CHICAOO  ClTT  CDTIN- 

cn.  Chambcis.  ApftXL  20,  19S7 

Tour  exoellenoy,  ArchbUhop  Cody.  Dr. 
Jackson,  Rabbi  Davis.  Oovemor  Kemer. 
Judge  Uaroviu.  distinguished  public  ofQ- 
clals.  distinguished  gueets.  members  of  the 
city  council.  I  speak  tonight  to  the  people 
of  Chicago  with  mingled  feeling  of  bumlllty 
and  pride  and  with  a  renewed  sense  of  oon- 
fldence  and  challenge. 

Since  my  first  Inauguration  as  mayor  of 
Chicago,  twelve  years  sgo.  I  have  asked  noth- 
ing more  of  my  fellow  cltlsens  than  that 
I  be  Judged  by  my  performance  as  chief 
eiecutlve  of  this  great  dty. 

Th«e  could  be  no  greater  reward  for  me 
than  the  vote  of  confidence  given  the  poUdes 
of  OUT  administration  in  the  election  ol 
April  4th.  For  myself,  for  my  good  wife,  and 
for  tbe  members  of  my  family,  I  w&nt  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  alt  of  the  people  who  voted 
for  me.  and  to  all  of  the  people  of  every 
poutlcal  faith  who  worked  so  long  and  so 
hard  to  bring  about  the  result.  I  know  that 
City  Clerk  John  C.  Ifarcin  and  our  new  City 
Treasurer  Blaraball  Korshak.  are  equally 
appreciative. 

I  ran  as  a  Democratic  candidate.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Democrat.  However,  as  mayor. 
I  serve  all  the  people  of  Chicago — Oeniocrata. 
Independents,  and  Republlcaos^-of  every 
economic  group,  of  every  neighborhood,  tfcve 
than  an  etection  victory.  It  was  a  tremen- 
doualy  Impreesive  expression  of  confidence 
and  faith  in  the  future  of  Chicago.  To  tbe 
fulfluxment  of  that  future.  I  pledge  to  the 
people  of  this  dty  my  beet  efforts  and  my 
whole-hearted  dedication. 


l^nlCht.  yoa  wbo  have  been  elected  to 
tbe  dty  council,  and  X.  aa  mayor,  begla  tbe 
task  of  oarrylng  out  the  maadat*  given  ua 

by  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  am  sure  you  sll  fed.  as  I  do,  that  muoh 
more  Is  eiqMOted  of  us  than  Just  the  ooa- 
tlnuation  of  the  programs  initiated  and 
carried  on  up  to  this  hour.  Many  of  you 
were  membere  of  the  dty  cotincii  during  the 
past  twelve  yeaiv.  and  I  know  that  you  par- 
ticularly, as  well  as  tbe  new  members,  recog- 
nise the  very  substantial  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  dealing  with  the  pressing  prior- 
ities of  those  years. 

Thoee  priorities  were  primarily  concerned 
with  the  basic  housekeeping  services — with 
the  funouons  of  the  police,  fire,  health,  sani- 
tation. buUdlng  and  public  works  depart- 
ments. 

The  standards  of  municipal  ^errloes  are 
now  the  highest  in  the  history  of  our  dty, 
and  among  the  highest  In  the  Nation.  Bow- 
ever  we  know  that  they  must  oontlnue  to  be 
Improved  and  expanded  to  provide  even  bet- 
ter services  for  tbe  people. 

We  now  have  the  pre-requLsltee  for  making 
greater  progress  In  other  community  prlor- 
Itlee.  Of  these  concerns,  I  would  Uke  to  speak 
tonight. 

As  members  of  the  dty  ootudl,  you  have 
been  selected  by  tbe  people  of  your  reepec- 
tlve  wards  to  represent  tbe  majority  will.  As 
aldermen,  you  know  Intimately  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  your  communities.  These 
people  are  your  neighbors,  and  It  is  only 
natural  that  In  representing  your  constitu- 
ents you  will  be  more  concerned  about'  some 
matters  than  others.  Tou  will  be  motivated 
to  resist  change  In  some  areas,  and  to  wel- 
come change  In  others. 

RepresentaUocL  by  wards,  wbtcb  reflects 
the  varying  needs  of  oovnmumtlee,  is  Inher- 
ent In  dty  councU  government.  I  believe  In 
the  effectiveness  of  this  form  of  repreeenta- 
Idon. 

Today,  the  people  are  looking  to  us  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  enunciated  In  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  Chicago.  Published  last  De- 
cembM-,  the  plan  has  the  major  objective  of 
improving  the  quality  ot  life,  Its  focus  Is 
directed  to  three  related  human  ooncems; 
the  expansion  of  human  opportunities;  tbe 
improvement  of  the  environment  In  which 
we  live;  the  strengthening  of  the  economy 
which  sustains  every  man,  woman  and  child 
In  this  dty. 

These  concepts  of  hiunan  ooncem — tbe 
real  substance  oS  the  oomprebenslve  plan — 
brlngwlth  them  a  broader,  more  challenging 
rasponslblUty  to  every  member  of  this  ooun- 
oU  body. 

To  expand  htmun  opportunity,  we  must 
all  be  even  more  deeply  concerned  with  em- 
ployment and  }ob  training,  housing,  edu- 
cation, harmonious  human  velatlons,  health 
care,  youth  welfare,  senior  dtlxens — and  all 
of  the  other  sodal  programs  we  have  under 
way. 

All  of  these  programs  are  Inter-related. 
They  can  only  succeed  through  a  ooci4>re- 
henslve— a  clty-wlde.  endeavor.  They  recog- 
nize no  boundary  lines,  They  affect  the  lives 
of  all  citizens,  wherever  they  may  Uve. 

The  problems  they  present  will  not  tie 
solved  by  demonstrations  In  the  streets,  but 
by  demonstrations  of  understanding  and 
compassion.  In  fact,  the  greatest  peril  to  the 
success  of  these  endeavors  la  the  threat  to 
the  rl^ts  of  others  that  Ilea  In  violence  and 
InttmidaUon.  The  greatest  protection  of  tbe 
rights  of  all  Is  the  preeervatloo  ot  law  and 
order — and  as  long  as  I  am  Mayor,  law  and 
order  wiu  prevaU. 

The  truth  Is  that  only  a  tiny  minority  of 
our  citizens — a  relative  handful — are  en- 
gaged m  creating  violence  and  dissension 
with  calculated  appeals  to  hatred  and  emo- 
tion. Unfortunately,  theirs  are  the  loudest 
TOioea,  theirs  are  the  most  vodferoue  and  Ir- 
reeponslble  claims  and  diargea. 


May  8,  1967 
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It  Is  a  Qhallenge  to  an  of  oa,  ae  the  elfloCea 
repressntfttlves  of  the  people— and  a  ttbal- 
lenge  to  the  oommunloadocis  media, — to  ezsr- 
dse  lesderslilp  and  demonstrats  our  courage 
in  expressing  the  rssponalble,  lawful,  and 
peaceful  views  azMl  dealres  ot  ttu  overwhelm- 
ing majority  ot  the  residents  ot  every  ward 
in  Chicago. 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  urban  life.  It  la 
obvious  that  we  must  have  go&ls  and  essential 
that  we  undervtaJQd  what  goals  we  seek. 

But  goals  are  not  programs.  The  pursuit 
of  ends  without  tbe  meana  is  a  meaningless 
ccfnmitznent.  Tbe  leaponslblUty  at  thla  ad- 
minlstraUon.  and  of  this  dty  council.  Is 
plainly  to  Initiate  and  carry  out  positive 
programs  to  achieve  our  goals. 

In  continuing  the  expansion  of  human  op- 
portunity in  Chicago  we  will  launch  programs 
m  the  next  few  weeks  which  will  make  this 
summer  a  period  of  the  greatest  opportunity 
In  our  history  ...  in  the  fields  or  employ- 
ment and  Job  training,  health  and  education. 
youth  welfare  and  recreation. 

The  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Oppor- 
tunity has  submitted  an  80  mllUon  doUar 
long  range  program  to  tbe  Ofllce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  Labor  Department 
which  relates  Industry  .  .  .  labor  .  .  .  govern- 
ment and  private  institutions  and  agencies 
to  ths  o\-erali  manpower  needs  of  the  city. 

This  comprehensive  manpower  program  In- 
volves services  on  three  different  levels;  the 
development  ot  the  abilities  of  people;  the 
creation  of  Jobe;  the  matching  of  pec^le  and 
jobSL  "nie  program  Includes  a  school  drop- 
out and  industrial  training  center,  rtfiablll- 
tatton  service  for  adults  and  other  employ- 
ment services. 

The  long-range  program  proposes  to  train 
13,S0O  men  and  women  for  Jobs  m  a  twelve 
month  period. 

TTm  first  phase,  to  be  carried  on  this  sum- 
mer wlU  employ  3.000  to  2.500  persons. 

In  addition,  on-the-job  training  In  the 
neighborhood  youth  corps  wlU  offer  oppcr- 
tunlty  for  ten  thousand  young  people,  aged 
ifl  to  ai. 

Last  Monday  there  was  a  meeting  held  by 
the  siunmer  Jobs  for  youth  committee  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  buslneas,  labor  and 
religious  leaders.  They  will  contact  18.000 
Chicago  buslneeees  to  solicit  tbdr  participa- 
tion in  the  project.  The  goal  la  to  provide  at 
least  10,000  summer  Jobs  tor  young  people. 

Operation  Head  Start,  financed  through 
the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportu- 
nity, WlU  enroll  a  record  34.000  pre-ecbool 
children  this  sununer — the  largest  Headstart 
program  in  the  Nation. 

Within  the  next  month,  comprehensive 
recreational  and  leisure  time  programs  for  all 
parts  of  tbe  dty  will  be  developed  0%-er  300 
neighborhood  playlots  will  be  staffed  to  pro- 
vide programming  and  supervision  for  young- 
sters. All  swlounlng  pools  will  operate  on  ex- 
tended hours,  seven  days  a  week.  Most  park 
fiwllltles  will  be  opened  from  early  morning 
to  late  at  night.  Several  diamonds  will  be 
lighted  for  night  baseball.  Early  this  month 
we  wUI  Initiate  a  pUot  program  for  eatab- 
ILshing  portable  swimming  pools  adjacent  to 
fire  stations. 

We  are  determined  to  maintain  active  in- 
terest and  vitality  in  Chicago  neighborhoods, 
not  only  In  terms  oX  their  physical  surround- 
ings, but  in  terms  of  tbe  activities  available 
which  benefit  children  and  young  adults. 
Young  people  need  the  assurance  that  the 
community  In  which  they  Uve  cares  about 
them. 

The  task  of  every  large  dty  to  maintain 
safe  streets  and  neighborhoods  has  in  recent 
years  become  a  national  problem.  We  arc  ex- 
panding present  programs  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. Tlie  continiiing  upgrading  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments,  the  increased  facilities 
for  detaining  youth  who  get  into  difficulty, 
and  additional  services  for  families  of  young- 
sters who  have  behavior  problems,  will  aU 
eontrlbuto  to  Improvement  In  the  standards 
and  respect  for  law  and  <Htler.  In  the  final 


•aalytfs,  this  win  depend  oe  the  ooopermtton 

of  pareuta,  of  church  leadership  and  youth 
serving  ageixclee.  We  are  snxlous  to  give  every 
youngster  the  opportunity'  to  adjust  to  the 
required  standards  of  community  Life  and  to 
babave  pioperly.  But  at  tbe  same  time,  we. 
wlU  be  firm  with  those  youngsters,  and  with 
those  families,  who  refuse  to  respect  law  and 


To  this  end  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Youth  Welfare  la  employing  neighborhood 
workori  who  wiU  be  based  In  your  community 
to  Increase  supervialon  of  youth,  to  seek  wlt- 
neesee  when  crimes  are  committed  by  gangs, 
and  to  organlae  community  volunteers  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  youngsters. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  positive  steps 
we  can  take  Is  to  pass  the  gun  responsibility 
bill  now  before  the  IlUnols  general  assembly. 
This  biU  will  help  us  get  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  not  have  them. 

Tbe  distribution  of  health  services  ts  being 
greaUy  extended  to  make  sure  that  famiUes 
In  every  neighborhood  of  our  city,  who  can- 
not afford  a  private  physldan.  has  access  to 
doctors  and  cllnlce.  Chicago  la  establishing 
neighborhood  health  fadllUes  to  bring  com- 
prehensive health  services  to  aU  of  our  dtl- 
zens.  There  Is  no  reason  why  every  family 
In  the  city  should  not  have  all  the  advantages 
of  modem  knowledge  for  better  health. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  methods  and  specific  steps  that 
are  used  to  bring  theee  goals  to  reality,  but 
everyone  wants  a  city  which  is  attempting  to 
solve  human  problems.  Certainly  government 
cannot  solve  all  the  problems  that  people  oan 
create.  There  will  always  be  children  who  fall 
to  have  parental  guidance.  Borne  youngsters 
WlU  get  Into  trouble.  Medical  science  wlU  save 
the  lives  of  many  children,  but  some  young- 
sters will  succumb  to  new  diseases 

There  are  no  panaceas — ^no  simple  solu- 
tions— to  the  existing  and  emerging  prob- 
lems of  urban  life.  But  we  can  use  ail  of  our 
reeources  to  prevent  the  greatest  tragedy  to 
people  and  that  la  to  let  their  vision  die — 
the  Vision  of  what  an  urban  aodety  ahould 
be. 

We  oan  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  universal 
proposition  that  every  chUd,  regardlees  c4 
race,  creed,  or  financial  standing.  shaU  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  a  somebody — hU  best 
Bomefctody. 

We  must  carry  on  programs  to  improve 
the  environment  and  to  make  certain  that 
Chicago  contlnuee  to  be  a  good  place  in 
wblcb  to  Uve.  sa  well  ss  it  is  to  make  a  Uving. 
The  city  must  be  attractive  to  families  with 
growing  children,  to  the  youth  and  the  aged. 
The  comprehenalve  plan  provides  for  ex- 
panded measures  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment by  bringing  all  dty  bousing  up  to 
standard  by  conservation.  rebabUltaUon  and 
the  renewal  of  our  neighborhoods. 

A  moet  dramatic  project  for  Improving  the 
environment  In  wliich  we  Uve  will  be  the 
future-shaping  proposal  to  the  board  of  the 
Department  of  Urban  Renewal  on  April  38 
f(»  a  S176  mUUon  community  Improvement 
program  to  be  carried  on  In  nineteen  neigh- 
borhoods. 

It  U  conservatively  estimated  that  thla  will 
etlmuiato  private  Investment  amounting  to 
S700  miUlon  dollars — or  a  total  investment 
of  private  and  pubUc  funds  of  >876  miUlon 
dollars.  The  dimensions  of  this  program  ap- 
proach the  magnitude  of  aU  of  the  cocnmu- 
nity  Improvement  sctivitiea  undertaken  by 
the  dty  in  tbe  past  fif  t-Mo  years. 

Of  the  SITS  million  dollars  to  be  used  for 
the  acquisition,  and  clearance  of  the  land. 
pubUc  fadUtiea  and  rehabUltatlon,  the  local 
share  will  be  approximately  S&8  million  and 
the  Federal  share  »117  miUlon  dollars.  Tbe 
local  share  will  consist  of  an  estimated  137.5 
million  dollars  In  available  tiond  funils  and 
$30^  million  doUsjB  in  local  non-cash  grants- 
in-aid. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  Department  of  Urban  Renewal  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  De- 


velopment and  Planning  to  make  certain 
that  theee  eommunlty  ImproveoDukta  foUow 
the  reoommendatk»i»  oC  the  oomprdienslve 
plan. 

What  la  pss-ttcularty  nnlqtie  about  this 
far  fhing  proposal  is  that  the  reoommenda- 
tions  were  reviewed  with  neighborhood  or- 
ganlcatlons  and  repreeent  tbe  needs  and  de- 
alres of  the  community.  This  Is  ooctsl«tent 
with  our  poUcy  that  there  will  be  no  major 
programs  affecting  the  lives  of  residents  of 
any  community  untU  tbe  people  have  bad 
tbe  opportunity  to  make  general  reoommen- 
daUoDs. 

Implementation  of  this  expanded  commu- 
nity Improvement  Involves  two  separate 
kinds  of  acUvlUes^neighborbood  opportu- 
nity   programs    and    commuzLlty    planning 


In  the  group  of  neighborhood  opportunity 
programs  are  those  projects  which  have  been 
requested  by  community  groupe.  They  are 
designed  to  eliminate  pockets  of  bllgbt  and 
deterioration  In  otherwise  sound  residential 
communities,  and  to  provide  modem  ooa- 
venleot  shopping  centers  and  new  parks  and 
playgrounds.  They  are  projects  which  will 
immediately  serve  to  implement  poUdes  of 
the  dty's  comprehensive  plan  and  which  can 
be  quickly  started. 

Tlie  nei^borhood  opportunity  programs 
are: 

The  07tb  and  Stony  Island  project  of  40 
acres  at  pubUc  cost  of  five  million  doUan; 

The  eam  and  A&hland  project  of  bt  acrea, 
two  mlUion  100  thousand  dollars; 

The  79th-Hadne  project  of  SO  acres,  two 
mUllOQ  100  thousand  doUars; 

The  46th-Aahiand  project  of  38  acrea, 
three  ml'"'^"  doUars; 

The  2&Lh-BeU  project  of  6  acres,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars: 

Tbe  Austin  propject  of  30  acrea,  3  millicm 
MO  thousand  dollars; 

The  lAwrence-Kedzle  project  of  77  acree. 
3  million  100  thousand  doUars. 

A  study  wUl  be  proposed  for  tbe  Pilsen 
area. 

The  proposals  for  the  community  planning 
areas  wUl  Involve  the  preparation  of  detailed 
plans  and  [wograms  to  be  undertaken  for  an 
entire  community.  Within  theee  larger  proj- 
ects are  neighborhood  oppormnlty  programs 
which  can  be  undertaken  quickly.  Working 
In  oloee  cooperation  with  the  department 
of  tirban  renewal  will  develop  plans  for  re- 
view e*")  discussion  with  community  reel- 
dentn.  As  agreement  Is  reached  in  each  area, 
they  wlU  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  planning  area  projects  are: 

The  3rd-Michlgan  project  of  101  acres  at 
a  public  cost  of  4  mlUion  600  thousand 
dollars: 

Tbe  Woodlawn  ivoject  of  473  acres,  10  mil- 
lion SCO  thousand  doUars: 

The  North  Kenw-ood-Oakland  project  of 
3&6  acres.  21  milUon  dollar*; 

Tbe  Central  West  project  (Bounded  by 
West  Madison  St..  Badne.  Klsenhower  Kx- 
pi«Bsway  and  Weetem  Avenue)  of  337  acres, 
31  mUUon  doUan: 

The  lAwndale  project  of  nine  areas,  191 
acres,  30  mlUion  dollars; 

The  West  Garfield  project  of  33  acres,  2 
mUUon  100  thousand  dollars: 

Tbe  East  Qarfleid  project  of  ItM  acree.  10 
mllUon  &00  tbousand  dollars; 

The  East  Humboldt  Pailt— near  northwest 
luoject  of  3  areas.  881  acres.  31  mllUon 
dollars; 

The  Chicago-Orleans  projfect  of  94  acres. 
10  milUon  MO  thousand  doUan; 

The  Uncoln  Park  project  (Phase  Two)  of 
783  acres.  15  mJiiioo  dollan; 

Tbe  Lakevlew  project  of  344  acres.  3  million 
dollars: 

The  Ea«t  Central  Englewood  project  of  lie 
acres.  8  mllUoa  400  thousand  dollars. 

Spectilc  details  oo  theee  studSea  will  be 
released  next  week. 
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Th«  reoomnondKttoiut  In  thaw  olnetecn 
separate  oocomunlUM  wtll  IhtoItb  &  total 
land  BJ-»  o<  ov«r  4.000  KM«.  It  U  Mitlcip«*ed 
that  tJM  fccUrlUoB  to  be  undertaken  wlU 
Involve  the  clearanoe  and  rederolopment  <rf 
approKlmatalT  l.SOO  acre*  erf  land  and  that 
over  3,500  aar«  will  be  the  subject  ot  a  eon- 
centratad  pcwwm  of  building  rababtUtMton 
and  cooMrraaoa. 

ThU  progrmm  wlU  result  to  a  Tary  subetan- 
tlal  cxiotrlbuUoc  to  the  Improvement  c<  the 
city's  ro*dentlal  communities.  It  1b  expected 
that  at  leaat  10.000  new  reatdentlal  unite  wiU 
be  conatruct*d  on  eltea  made  avallabJe  for 
redevelopment,  and  an  e»tlmat*d  60.000 
umu  win  be  improved  to  oontempocary 
BtandardJ  of  living  through  the  rehablllta- 
Uon  and  renovation  of  older  atructuree. 
Approiimately  100  acres  erf  land  wlU  be  made 
available  fof  much  needed  open  space,  for 
additions  to  school  sites,  playgrounds  and 
nelghbortiood  parks.  The  public  and  semL 
publlc  oommunlty  (acUltlee  which  serve  vital 
functions  In  these  reeldonUal  oommuniUae 
win  be  improved  and  enlarged  through  the 
provision  ot  additional  space  totalling  an 
pstlmated  160  arroe.  The  pattern  of  retaU 
shopping  will  be  improved  through  the  oon- 
•olldatlon  of  strip  cocunercial  areas  which 
have  become  obsolete.  It  Is  esUmated  that 
75  acres  of  land  will  be  available  for  new 
■hopping  centers  designed  to  better  serve 
residential  areas. 

The  city  will  continue  unabated  its  activ- 
ity of  code  enforcement,  neighborhood  serv- 
ice centera.  and  the  rehabilitation  and  re- 
ceivership actions  of  the  Chicago  Dwellings 
Association.  Our  goal  of  ridding  the  oom- 
muoity  of  structures  that  are  unfit  for  habi- 
tation and  bazardovM  wlU  be  achieved  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

This  vast  community  improvement  will 
have  far-reaching  Impact  in  achieving  the 
•trategie  goals  oi  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  dty.  Implementation  of  these  reoom- 
mendatlona  over  the  next  few  years  wUl  be 
a  major  flrvt  step  to  realising  an  Improved 
quality  of  life  for  all  cUlaena  In  Chicago. 

The  programs  I  have  described  are  financed 
by  bond  iMues  and  by  Federal  contributions 
and  will  cause  no  incresae  in  present  real 
estate  taxes.  In  that  connection  we  are 
deeply  aware  of  the  burden  of  real  estate 
taxes  borne  by  the  small  home  owner.  Pend- 
ing befora  the  legislature  Is  a  series  of  non- 
property  tax  revenue  bllU.  Their  passage 
would  not  only  provide  for  the  employment 
of  additional  policemen,  firemen,  nolgbbor- 
bood  youth  workers  and  the  strengthentog 
of  vital  services  for  all  clUes.  but  would  also 
make  possible  the  substantial  reducUoa  of 
real  estate  taxes  tor  the  home  owner  to 
Chicago. 

Since  the  non  property  taxes  are  permis- 
^ve  and  must  be  approved  by  dty  councils 
and  village  boards,  they  are  a  genuine  step 
towards  furthering  home  rule.  With  eighty 
percent  of  the  populatioa  of  our  State  now 
Living  to  urban  centers  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  why  urban  dtuens  should  not  be 
permitted  to  finance  and  manage  their  own 
local  governments. 

A  dynamic  local  government  must  uUllse 
many  methods  and  techniques  to  expand  Its 
economy. 

The  Department  of  Urban  Renewal  has 
contrtbuied  directly  to  Btrengthenlng  our 
economy  by  clearing  blighted  land  which  Is 
being  used  for  new  todu*try  and  buslnees 
and  creating  thousands  of  new  )obs.  Further 
expansion  in  this  field  of  toduetrlal  and  oom- 
mercla]  development  wUl  be  announced  In 
the  coming  months. 

A  very  exclttog  project  will  oontrlbuto  di- 
rectly to  the  future  development  of  the  en- 
tire west  central  area.  This  project  will  be 
financed  entirely  by  private  Investment  Tlie 
department  has  oompleted  a  study  of  fifteen 
and  one  hall  acres  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Waahtogton  and  "■^*"^*"  ...  on  the  east 
by   Canal   and   Klnxle   Streets  .  .  .  on   Uw 
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■outh  by  Uonroe  Street  .  .  .  and  on  fhe  we«t 
by  the  Kennedy  Expressway.  It  wUI  propoas 
a  building  complex  to  house  busioeas  and 
commercial  offices  as  an  extension  of  the 
Riverside  Plaaa  and  Gateway  offloe  buildings. 
Because  of  the  relationship  of  the  site  to 
major  transportaUon  facilities  the  study 
suggesu  the  possible  Inclusion  of  a  bus  or 
airline  terminal.  It  Is  also  propoeed  Chat  the 
area  include  a  hotel  and  motel  cocnplex,  and 
elevator  apartments  along  the  Kennedy  Ex- 
pressway. It  would  oontato  design  elements 
that  would  malce  it  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful projects  in  the  nation. 

It  Is  estimated  that  acquisition  of  the  area 
WlU  caaX  lie  mlUloii  dollars.  No  development 
win  be  undertaken,  however,  until  a  bona- 
fide  bid  is  made  by  private  industry  at  a 
price  suffldent  to  cover  aU  project  ooeU.  This 
would  permit  the  department  to  proceed 
with  the  urban  renewal  project  with  the  as- 
surance that  there  would  be  a  developer 
when  the  land  Is  offered  for  sale.  There  has 
heen  a  great  interest  shown  by  private  In- 
veawrs  in  this  project  making  us  confident 
that  this  great  development  will  become  a 
reality  to  the  near  future.  The  investment  by 
the  private  developer  will  be  approximately 
tlOO  million.  This  project  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  others  of  a  similar  nature,  and  could 
lead  to  the  further  conversion  o«  noo  pro- 
ductive areas  Into  vital  eooDomlc  use. 

The  concept  of  human  concern  Is  at  the 
heart  of  all  the  city's  programs.  Whether  It 
l>e  the  development  of  the  lakefront  or  the 
construction  over  air  rights — the  primary 
consideration  in  all  our  plans  must  be  the 
health,  convenience,  and  welfare  of  people. 
The  paramount  objective  of  this  administra- 
tion Is  to  eliminate  slum  and  blight  from 
every  neighborhood.  Our  goal  Is  to  be  the 
first  major  city  to  provide  "a  decent  home  to 
a  decent  neighborhood  for  every  family". 

We  have  made  much  progress  in  the  past 
twelve  years.  There  Is  much  yet  to  be  done. 
There  la  much  to  look  forward  to  in  the  not 
so  distant  future;  the  elimination  of  the 
elevated  tracks  and  the  oonstrucUon  of  a 
loop  subway  .  .  .  the  extension  of  mass  transit 
In  the  Kennedy  and  Dan  Ryan  expreaa- 
ways  .  . .  the  construction  of  a  greater  McOor- 
mlck  Place  .  .  .  the  completion  of  the  Chicago 
Circle  branch  of  the  University  of  XUlnols 
to  accommodate  38.000  students  .  .  .  the  com- 
pletion of  dredging  and  straightening  of 
the  Cal  Sag  Channel,  which  wtu  make  Chi- 
cago the  greatest  Inland  port  to  the  Na- 
tion .  .  .  the  building  of  a  new  lake  shore 
drive  complex  over  the  air  rights  of  the  lUl- 
DO<s  Central  Railroad,  which  under  planned 
development  will  houae  thousands  of  famlUea 
in  an  Ideal  urban  setting  ...  the  progreMlve 
ellmtoatlon  of  air  pollution  .  .  .  the  construc- 
tion of  an  underground  sewer  system  which 
will  eliminate  water  pollution  and  flood- 
ing .  .  .  the  expansion  of  our  recreational 
facllttlca  with  more  puks  and  playgrounds, 
improved  beaches  and  landfliled  Islands  in 
the  lake  .  .  .the  revival  of  Midway  airport, 
and  the  development  of  a  third  International 
airport  located  on  an  Island  five  miles  from 
the  shore  of  Lake  Mlclgan  .  .  .  the  comple- 
tion of  the  north-eouth  croastown  expresa- 
way  .  -  .  the  eatablUhment  of  eight  new  Jun- 
ior colleges  ...  a  progreeolve  development  ot 
our  elementary  and  high  schools  to  meet 
the  great  challenge  of  our  times  ...  a  oon- 
ttouatton  of  the  greatest  building  boom  In 
Chicago's  history  ,  .  .  and  above  all  a  greater 
Climate  of  underatandtog,  which  will  lead  to 
more  harmonious  Uving  among  people  of 
every  race.  reUgloo  and  naUonality. 

The  l^^}rovemenu  we  have  made  to  city 
government  could  not  have  been  poaalble 
without  the  bard  work,  the  cooperation,  and 
the  dedication  of  the  members  of  the  dty 
coimeil,  the  departn»ent  heads,  the  dty  em- 
ployees, todustry  and  labor,  and  the  thou- 
■azuls  of  dtlsens  who  so  willingly  have  given 
a  helping  hand.  I  am  deeply  grat«ful. 

I  want  bo  take  thU  opportunity  to  expreas 


my  thanks  for  the  help  and  undetstandlng 
that  has  been  given  to  me  by  the  metro- 
politan and  oonrununity  preas.  by  the  radio 
and  television  ataUons. 

TO  sum  up.  I  think  the  goaU  of  moat  of 
us  to  pubUc  service  were  stated  by  our  late 
president  John  F.  Kennedy,  whan  be  aald: 

"I  believe  In  an  America  where  every 
family  can  live  to  a  decent  home.  In  a  decent 
oelgbborhood.  where  children  can  play  In 
parka  and  playground*,  not  the  ctreete  of 
slums;  where  no  home  Is  unsafe  or  unsani- 
tary, where  a  good  doctor  and  a  good  hoepltal 
are  neither  too  far  away  nor  too  expensive, 
and  where  the  watar  Is  clean  and  the  air  Is 
puK  and  the  atreete  are  safe  at  night." 

Thank  you. 
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Tke  C*K  for  fnjm  ia  PabBc  Life  ud 
IB  Our  ScbooU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or   NEW   KIMPSHIU 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  S.  1967 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Reverend  Robert  O.  Howes, 
an  associate  professor  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  Washington 
representative  of  Citizens  for  Public 
Prayer,  delivered  a  speech  In  my  district. 
About  80  persons  at  the  Milford,  UM., 
Area  School  heard  Father  Howes  dis- 
cuss the  whole  spectrum  of  the  problem 
of  prayer  In  public  life  and  in  our  pub- 
lic schools:  later  this  speech  was  reviewed 
In  the  local  newspaper,  the  Milford  Cabi- 
net, and  Father  Howes  praised  as  "an 
intense  and  emphatic  speaker." 

For  my  part,  I  have  affirmed  my  own 
support  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  submission  to  the  State  legislatures 
which  would  permit  voluntary  prayer  of 
a  nondenoml national  nature  in  public 
schools. 

As  I  have  read  the  last  verse  of  "Amer- 
ica." the  last  verse  of  our  national  an- 
them, the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance,"  and 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  "The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,"  to  mention 
just  a  few  examples,  I  feel  that  any  at- 
tempt to  divorce  education  from  an  un- 
derstanding of  jmr  Nation's  traditional 
reliance  on  divine  guidance  Is  unrealistic. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  herewith  present  the  text  of  Father 
Howes'  address: 

Th«  Crvn.  Right  or  Ptrsoc  RcvxaKNca 

(An  address  delivered  st  the  Milford,  N.H.. 

Senior  High  School.  Monday  evening,  April 

10.  1967.  by  Rev  Robert  O.  Howee,  asaodate 

profewor.     the     Catholic     Unlvetalty     o* 

America.  Washington.  D.C..  represenUUve, 

Cttlsens  for  PubUc  Prayer) 

This  Is  a  parUcularly  slgnincant  occasion. 

I  have  talked  frequently  in  the  name  of  those 

many    Americans   who   have   united  tn   our 

non-partisan,     non-sectarian     Cltlaens     for 

PubUc  Prayer  to  adults.  Tonight  too  there 

ue  adults  anujog  us.  But  1  have  oocne  here 

In  response  bo  the  Invitation  of  the  students 

of  a  public  high  school.  I  am  myself  a  public 

school  graduate   What  could  be  more  fltung 

than   that  we   assemble  here   under   public 

auspices,  in  this  public  place,  surrounded  by 

these  young  people,  since  the  cause  for  which 

we  Ogfat  began  with  the  tragic  denial  oi  the 

civil  right  of  pubUc  school  students  to  oom- 


menoe  tlielr  day  in  New  York  state  with  theee 
simple  words: 

"Almighty  Ood  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upoQ  us,  our  parents,  our  teachen  azMl 
our  oountey." 

I  uae  the  term  dvU  light,  and  I  uee  It 
advisedly.  Ever  smce  our  fliet  fathers  knelt 
on  a  cold  deck  In  Massachusetts  Bay  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  signed 
the  Mayflower  Compact  "in  the  Name  ot 
Ood",  the  right  openly  to  acknowledge  the 
Fatherhood  of  a  conunon  Ood  in  our  pabUc 
life  hse  been  one  of  the  meet  cherished 
rights  of  our  people.  In  coxmtleas  Instances, 
in  the  InstrumentaUUes  of  govemment,  in 
every  State  oonstltution,  in  our  legUlatlve 
assemblies  and  our  executive  Inaugurations, 
that  right  has  been  again  and  again  affirmed. 
What  a  colossal  tragedy  It  would  be  If  in 
this,  our  Ume.  we  were  to  win  the  great  dvll 
rights  of  brotherhood  smong  aU  our  dtl- 
aens  and  lose  that  other  civil  right  to  speak 
and  by  speaking  to  recognize  In  our  hearts 
the  fatherhood  of  Ood  over  us  and  the  prorl- 
dence  of  Ood  In  our  nation. 

But  these  are  ultimate  words,  these  are 
long  thoughts.  Suppoee  wc  stop  a  moment 
and  review  the  situation  In  which  they 
stand.  In  18fi3.  ths  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said  that  the  twenty-two  words  I  have 
Just  read,  words  which  no  teacher  was  re- 
quired to  lead  and  no  pupU  was  required  to 
say,  were  an  cstabllohment  of  religion  and 
therefore  contrary  to  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  Ocmstltutlon.  In  IMS,  moving  from 
that  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  voluntary  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
redtation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  the  public 
classroom  as  likewise  unconstitutional. 
There  are  those  who  tell  us  the  Court  did 
a  mere,  asiall  thing,  lliere  are  those  who  cite 
portions  of  the  majority  decisions  and  claim 
we  who  object  exaggerate  or  at  least  do  not 
understand.  In  fact  the  two  decisions  are 
desperately  ssrlous,  of  Immense  meaning. 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  then  president  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  Tork.  put  It 
this  way: 

"The  oorollary  In  both  law  and  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  Interdictions  Is  Ines- 
os^iable,  prohibition  of  the  affirmative  recog- 
nition and  collaboration  by  govemnunt  at 
all  levels  with  all  organs  of  religion  In  all 
reaticmshlps  and  circumstances.  A  consist- 
ent ^>ptlc8tlon  of  such  a  policy  would  In- 
volve a  revolution  in  the  Nation's  habitual 
practice  tn  the  matter  of  religion  .  .  .  Nothing 
less  than  this  Is  at  stake." 

Bsfv.  Dr.  O.  Bton  TTueblood,  professor  of 
pbUosopby  at  Barlham  CoUege,  Richmond. 
Indiana,  wrote : 

"ThU  is  a  ruling  which  affects  deeply  the 
whole  of  American  life  and  reprcsenta  a 
radical  change  In  the  cultural  pattern  in 
many  parts  of  tbe  Nation." 

The  "Boston  Pilot"  editorialized  (IB  June 
ldfi3)  under  the  heading: 

"ALX.  rmuc  urx  Airscns 
"The  same  tedious  arguments  emphasizing 
the  'eetabllshment  of  religion'  clause  are 
brought  forth  to  support  a  position  which 
turns  its  back  on  the  total  American  tradi- 
tion and  outlaws  the  present  practices  of  39 
States.  Let  us  suppoee  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Bible  are  excluded  from  the  Ameri- 
can public  schools,  for  precisely  the  reasons 
given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  What  Is  the 
next  step?  Clearly,  all  other  exprwsloiu  of 
religion  In  public  life  must  now  be  deleted. 
I>et  us  not  wait  for  them  to  come  up  case  by 
case,  but  in  one  single  gesture  let  them  be 
suppressed." 

As  for  the  pleasant  phraees  in  the  two 
majOTtty  opinions,  Abraham  Lincoln's  eom- 
ment  on  the  Dred  Scott  de<clslon  a  century 
ago  la  still  apropos.  8c  long  as  that  decision 
occuplea  the  ground,  he  said,  there  is  not 
room  for  even  the  shadow  of  a  itarved  pigeon 
to  occupy  the  same  ground.  What  Is  vital  at 
law  la  not  Incidental  icmaxks.  not  what  law- 


yers call  obiter  diet*,  bat  tHe  dead  ot  the 
decision,  the  oore  preeedant.  the  essential 
reason.  In  the  case  of  ■  the  two  prayer  de- 
otalona,  what  ts  central  is  Che  i>lacement  of 
a  fatal  equation.  This  equation  is  now  part 
of  the  official  Judicial  atutude  toward  gov- 
ernment aocommodatlon  of  religion.  What 
do  I  mean  by  fatal  equation?  I  mean  that  the 
word  eetabUahment  tn  the  First  Amendment 
which  clearly  meant  for  our  fathers  that  the 
federal  government  must  neither  fund  nor 
prefer  an  Institutional  church  has  now  been 
equated  with  reverence  Itself,  though  that 
reverence  is  In  no  way  associated  with  any 
denominational  religion  and  Is  as  nearly  as 
human  ingenoity  can  make  It  free  and  non- 
seotarlan.  Even  to  question  such  a  basic  re- 
interpretation  of  the  First  Amendment,  tbe 
majority  said  in  Its  second  decision.  Is  an 
exercise  in  inieUectual  gymnastics  In  short, 
far  from  l^elng  minor,  the  two  prayer  de- 
cisions are  desperately  serious,  of  maximum 
meaning  in  the  entire  oourse  of  religion  in 
our  public  life.  Our  fight  thus  becomes  two- 
tdd.  We  flght  for  the  moment  of  prayer 
itself,  as  a  wonderful  experience  tn  respon- 
atble  pluralism  and  as  entlre^y  consonant 
with  our  traditions.  We  fight  also  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  fatal  eqxiation  which  now 
stands  In  our  law.  The  prayer  decisions  have 
already  been  ueed  as  precedent  for  Inter- 
ference with  other  reUglous  actlvltlea  In  pub- 
Uc schoDla.  They  were  used  In  the  attack  on 
govemment  educational  grants  to  church- 
related  coUegee.  Professor  Charles  E.  Rice  of 
Fordham  University  Law  School  in  his  splen- 
did book  "The  Supreme  Court  and  PubUc 
Prayer"  (Fordham  Unlvnmlty  Preaa,  19M) 
writee: 

"Analytically  and  practically,  tbe  school 
prayer  cases  signal  a  preference  by  the  fed- 
eral government  of  the  non-thelstlc,  secular 
approach  to  the  ultimate  queetloos  of  Ufe." 

These  declsionB  wUl  surely  he  involved  In 
any  possible  Judicial  dental  of  aid  to  non- 
public schools  which  are  diatingutahed  by 
a  iwUglous  presence.  They  wUl  surely  be  In- 
volved— ^they  hsve  already  been  Involved — tn 
tbe  campaign  to  subject  our  churches  in- 
(LlacrtnilnaAely  to  taxation.  The  issue,  oft>- 
vloualy.  is  ooe  of  sloping  at  the  prayer  poinA 
thla  process  of  eroaion  of  religion  from  the 
public  places  of  this  reverent  repi^Ue. 

TTie  further  ckt&tionc  l^om  rrofe— or 
Rice's  book  are  apropos; 

a.  "What,  then.  Is  disturbing  about  the 
echool  pray^  decisions?  For  one  thing,  they 
have  introduced  a  dogmatic  interdiction 
against  governmental  oon<liiot  or  apOQeor- 
•hlp  of  reUglous  exeroiae  that  Is  more  rigid 
than  anything  heretofore  conceived,  and 
which  wUl  be  difficult  to  confine." 

b.  ".  .  .  the  school  prayer  cases  signal 
the  eooeptance  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  a 
dual  prohibition  against  the  aCate  and  fed- 
eral govemm-nts — they  may  not  conduct  or 
igKmsar  a  'religious  exercise,'  and,  to  a  ninrly 
unoertain  extent,  they  may  not  finance  reU- 
gtoai  or  reUgloua  groupa.  Tax  benefits,  as  ol>- 
Tlous  flnanrlal  aids,  are  tlierefore  called  iuta 
question." 

c.  "An  t&rly  casualty  of  tbe  abeoluttst  at- 
tack my  be  any  attempt  to  Include  sectarian 
schools  In  general  federal  aid  to  education 
.  .  .  ProAeatanta  and  Other  Ameitcans  UtUted 
for  Separation  of  Church  and  State  com- 
mented on  Engel  v.  Vitals: 

"  'Believers  tn  church-state  separation  will 
be  heartened  by  this  decision  In  their  en- 
deavor to  bold  the  "money  line"  between 
aftate  and  church.  Those  who  had  iiopmi  to 
advance  public  moner  for  parochial  sohooU 
by  legiaisjing  a  govemment-oompoacd  prayer 
will  be  disappointed.  The  attempt  f&ued.  Jim- 
tioe  Black.  Sffeaklng  for  tbe  Oooirt.  gives  every 
evidence  not  of  relaxing  but  rather  of  tlfldst- 
ening  tbe  ban  on  atisSe  aid  to  ohurch  InsU- 
tutlona  which  be  has  repeatedly  aaaerted  in 
other  oplntona.'  " 

Repeatedly  proposals  tor  a  prayer  amend- 
ment have  been  mcroduced  In  Congress.  All 
these  proposals  have  either  been  blocked  or 


by  hostile  Committee  Cbalnnen. 
"Tbe  laitevt.  Introduced  m  this  session  es  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  No  1.  reads: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Constttntlng 
shall  abridge  the  rlgbt  of  persona  lawfully 
eaeembled.  tn  any  public  building  which  is 
supported  in  whole  or  In  pare  through  the 
expediture  of  public  funds,  to  participate  In 
non -denominational  prayer." 

It  haa  been  signed  by  Senator  Cotton.  Ver- 
mont's two  senaton,  Senator  Smith  of  Maine 
and  Senator  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island.  It  has 
not.  as  yet.  been  signed  by  Senator  Mclntyre. 
Many  tactics  have  been  used  against  sup- 
porters ot  a  prayer  amendment,  tt  has  been 
claimed,  for  instance,  that  we  would  deetroy 
the  nnt  Amendment.  In  fact,  we  propoee  to 
reetore  the  First  Amendment  to  ite  cw^glnal 
and  traditional  meaning.  It  U  actually  the 
Supreme  Court  which,  tn  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art's words,  "has  misapplied  a  great  conatt- 
tuUonal  principle."  It  has  been  claimed  that 
no  one  cares  about  echool  prayer.  Quite  the 
contrary.  On  record  for  a  prayer  amendment 
are  Bishop  Sheen.  Dr.  Billy  Graham.  Cardinal 
Cuahlng.  the  National  Association  of  :Evan- 
gellcaia,  tbe  National  Conference  of  Gover- 
nors, the  National  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
National  Catholic  Youth  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Jaycees  and  most  veterans  gixjupa. 
PoU  after  poU,  the  latest  tn  the  March  Issue 
of  "Good  Housekeeping"  magadne.  indicates 
that  around  SOi;  of  the  American  people 
favor  the  return  of  achool  prayer. 

A  tactic  increasingly  used  against  us  lately 
is  the  tecfic  of  mbgtttution.  Th\M  tactic  is 
now  widespread,  well-financed  and  appar- 
ently the  single  major  opposition  line.  We 
are  told  that  all  kinds  of  religion -tn -schools 
la  BtUl  possible  and  that,  this  being  tbe 
caee,  our  peoples'  amendment  for  public 
prayer,  is  at  best  uxi-necessary,  redundant. 
In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Oonstl- 
tutlonoi  Amencbnent  Subcommittee  on  6 
August  last.  I  responded  to  tbe  tactic  of  sub- 
stitution with  these  words: 

Our  attitude  to  the  supposed  substitutions, 
then  is  this.  Flnt~,  none  is  really  adequate. 
Second,  none,  even  this  most  perfect,  will 
in  any  way  eradicate  the  tragic  precedent*  of 
the  two  'prayer'  declHlons.  Third,  even  though 
aome  emasculated  type  of  reverence  may  for 
a  time  survlTe,  we  are  convlnoed  that  e*oh 
meaningful  expreRlon  of  religion  in  public 
schools  stands  now  under  a  shadow  and 
must.  If  the  Court  is  true  to  Iteelf,  be  seria- 
tim banned. 

What  abovf  wu'brtituttonM?  Those  who 
favor  prayer  In  public  schools  do  so  In  the 
conviction  that  public  reverence  ts  Impor- 
tant for  children  who,  by  public  law.  are  re- 
quired to  spend  a  good  part  of  their  day  in 
a  public  clasaroom.  Such  reverence  c-J"^  take 
many  forms.  We  do  not  question  an  honest 
re-assesement  of  religion  In  public  schools. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  carefully  noted  that 
efforts  to  substitute  are  often  coupled  with 
opposition  to  the  Peoples  Amendment  for 
Public  Prayer,  The  impression  la  often  spread 
by  tbe  subsututors  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
such  an  amendment.  It  Is  against  this  nega- 
tive tactic  that  we  contend.  Our  position  re- 
mains, no  matter  bow  efiecUve  a  substitute 
may  be.  It  does  abeolutely  nothing  to  remove 
tbe  dangerous  precedents,  tbe  fatal  equation, 
set  down  In  the  two  [rayer  decisions. 

Farther,  the  mors  effective  the  substitute 
may  be  the  more  likely  It  ia  that  tt  will  be 
challenged  and.  if  the  Court  is  true  to  the 
lUoglo  of  the  two  prayer  decisions,  etruck 
down.  And  there  are  additional  questions. 
One  suggested  substitute  Is  classes  in  com- 
parative religion.  Fne.  but  where  does  one 
find  the  Solomon-wise  teacherB  who  can  in- 
struct with  equal  impartiality  In  Roman 
Catholicism.  Buddhism  and  Orthodox  Jewry 
without  falling  afoul  of  offended  pejrcnts 
from  one  or  more  of  tbe  compared  reitgionB? 
Another  soggested  subetttute  is  religion  In 
art  and  history  d  asses.  But  surely  the  rev- 
ateoat  majority  of  the  American  people  need 
not  setUe  for  this  kind  of  de-fused  religion. 
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relinoa   u   »   foot   not*   to    iculpturt   and      ftfaln  ind  »«mln.  One  letter  la  not  enouBh 
rBtisHA*    ■*    -       r-  »_i.„t%«n«  M»ll  la  not  enoush.  One  mM- 


ohronologlw.  BeUgton,  of  course.  L»  p»rt  ot 
KTt  and  hlMorr,  but  tne  mere  dry  aetAila  in 
■uch  a  substitution  in  no  w»y  B&tUfy  tb«  re- 
quirement erf  tlie  tffotherhCNwJ  ot  pr«yer 
wblch  so  many  Amertcuu  believe  should  be 
&n  Important  part  of  the  public  school  day. 
Another  suggested  subsUtute  ts  a  now  and 
then  read  religion-  Ood  Is  Included  in  a  great 
book  of  noble  cltaUons  for  use  at  s  teacher*! 
discretion  in  an  "opening  exercise."  We  has- 
ten to  agree  that  the  event  might  work  out 
weu  and  we  know  ther«  are  honest  men  who 
suggest  this.  What  we  contend  against,  note 
well.  Is  the  substitution  of  this  eclectic  sertaa 
of  readings  in  which  Ood  U  Incidentally 
present  for  the  moment  of  common  prayer. 
SuriJy  the  reverent  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  need  not  settle  for  an  interstitial 
and  non- participatory  religion.  Another  lug- 
gmted  substitute  Is  the  moment  of  silent 
meditation  w©  have  always  conceded  that  a 
sUent  Ood  la  better  than  no  Ood.  But  medl- 
taUoQ  ts  dlXflcult  and  meditation  has  about 
It  a  Btrlct  singularity.  To  expect  children  to 
meditate  wisely  is  mostly  unreal.  And  even 
If  they  achieved  perfection,  this  would  re- 
main a  peculiarly  personal  experience  In 
which  the  value  of  a  spoken  brotherhood 
of  pruyer  would  be  lost,  ...  In  brief,  while 
W9  must  honestly  probe  toward  addlUonal 
spiritual  components  tar  pubUc  school  edu- 
cation, we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
■Ide-tracked  from  the  clear  neceslsty  of  re- 
peaUng  preoedenu  which  can  only  be  re- 
pe^ed  through  a  clarifying  amendment. 

There  Is  one  other  point  which  must  be 
made  here.  Admittedly  the  whole  area  of 
Church-State  relations  is  a  difficult  area. 
There  is  room  for  honest  debate  In  many 
places.  Our  opponents,  (or  Instance,  have 
constructed  s  plausible  case  for  the  Supreme 
Courts  majority  reading  of  the  First  Amend- 
•  ment.  We  could  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
demolishing  that  case  detail  by  detail.  We 
shall  not  do  so — and  for  one  compelling  rea- 
son. Even  If  the  oppoalUon  Is  correct  and,  as 
a  matter  of  exact  wording,  the  Supreme 
Court  did  properly  read  the  establishment 
and  free  exercise  cUuscs.  still  our  position  U 
valid.  In  such  a  supposition,  the  words  of  the 
amendment  no  longer  accord  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  amendment  as  evidenced  by 
the  consistent  and  continuous  practice  of  the 
nation  la  the  area  of  public  reverence  from 
its  beginning.  The  words  must,  In  this  hy- 
pothesis, be  adjusted  to  accommodate  the 
will  of  the  people.  Otherwise  the  people  are 
prisoners  o'  language,  which  itself  was  de- 
■tgned  to  serve  them.  In  either  case,  whoever 
Is  right,  the  task  of  finding  a  satisfactory 
langruage  for  the  clarifying  Peoples  Amend- 
ment for  PubUc  Prayer  has  not  been  easy. 
Once  again,  in  this  as  In  so  many  critical 
areas  of  collective  action,  a  way  must  be 
found  to  expreas  as  beet  we  may  the  will  of 
the  nation.  Otherwise,  we  create  an  Intoler- 
able situation  In  which,  for  want  of  words, 
that  wUl  la  thwarted  In  a  matter  of  major 
Importance.  We.  in  Cltlaeoa  for  Public 
Prayer,  continue  to  liave  faith  In  the  in- 
genuity, good  will  and  ability  of  the  Congress 
to  discover  the  right  language. 
acnoM 
What  ahould  now  be  the  action  itance  of 
those  who  believe  In  the  Peoples  Amendment 
for  Public  Prayer?  Two  bench-mailci  mtut^ 
first,  be  set  down.  Theee  ar«  bawd  on  OUT 
experience  in  the  prayer  fight. 

a.  support  for  the  amendment  announced 
by  religious  and  dvlc  leadership  must  go 
further  than  a  mere  one-time  resolution.  If 
■  man  reaUy  believes  with  ua  that  this  cause 
ts  of  major  and  radical  significance,  he  must 
be  asked  to  give  continuous  evidence  of  his 
beUef. 

b.  we  have  simply  got  to  dramatise  this 
issue.  A  alleot  gentle  majority.  It  was  proven 
in  1M4.  cannot  accomplish  Its  purpose.  We 
must  be  noisy,  we  must  be  loud  and  long. 
Wa   must   pUe-drlve   this   Issue — again   and 


One  telephone  call  Is  not  enough-  One  mes 
sage  to  a  Congressman  la  not  enough.  We 
have  got  to  break  througb  the  very  real 
sound  barrier  we  have  had  to  face  In  so  many 
of  the  news  media  and  demonstrate  that  the 
issue  is  alive,  that  honest  men  and  women 
believe  In  It.  and  that  the  oiUy  victory  Is 
■uccess  of  prayer  amendment  proposals  on 
the  HlU  and.  later.  In  each  of  the  fifty  SUtes. 
The  manner  of  dramatialng,  the  method  of 
campaign  must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of 
Individual  clttoens.  If  our  opponents  are  in 
so  many  Instances,  generali  tetthout  armies — 
that  Is  big  name  officials  with  mlmeo  ma- 
chines and  PR  staffs  but  UtUe  public  lup- 
port  even  from  their  own  apparent  constitu- 
enta— we  are  In  a  way  armies  without 
generals-  We  do  not  have  the  central  moneys. 
the  efficient  headquarters,  the  paid  propa- 
gandisu.  We  must  rely  on  the  native,  grass- 
roots action  of  millions  of  Americans  In 
plain  pUces  with  plain  weapons.  Such  a  force 
can.  of  course,  be  massive;  but  it  will  only 
be  *o  if  everyone  who  hears  this  measage 
takes  it  to  heart  and  dedicates  himself  to 
a  continuous,  all-out  effort. 

Four  yean  ago,  when  we  started  this  grwat 
grass-roots  effort,  many  of  us  were  new  at 
the  game  of  politics.  We  recognised  that  we 
had  a  supremely  right  cause.  But  I'm  afraid 
we  may  tiave  supposed  that  such  a  cause 
would  carry  on  Its  own  naked  excellence, 
that  we  had  simply  to  remind  a  willing  Con- 
gress and  we  would  win.  We  have  grown 
since  then.  We  are  now  veterans.  We  have 
the  scars  of  old  soldiers.  We  have  learned 
the  ways  of  war.  We  have  discovered  that 
wishing  will  'sot  make  tt  so.  that  for  all  Its 
wonderful  Justice  the  cause  of  public  rever- 
ence must  like  all  other  causes  campaign 
over  the  tough  terrain  of  politics  if  it  Is  to 
succeed.  Let  me  sum  up  some  of  the  things 
we  have  perhaps  come  better  to  understand 
now.  than  when  we  began: 

1.  that  unless  and  until  a  Congressman 
spedfioally  promises  to  back  a  prayer  amend- 
ment (NOT  a  resolution)  and  proves  his 
promise  by  speaking  repeatedly  to  his  con- 
stituents and  otherwise  demonstrating  that 
this  la  indeed  a  major  Issue  for  hlxn  too.  be 
Is  not  adequately  with  us.  The  same,  precise- 
ly, Is  true  of  our  religious  leaders  local  and 
central. 

2.  that  blocking  action  In  a  congresalonal 
committee  can  prevent  even  a  matter  In 
which  80%  of  the  nation  concurs  from 
reaching  the  floor  and  ^at.  when  this  ac- 
Uon  happens,  we  can  anticipate  precious  Ut- 
ile if  any  support  from  men  and  news  media 
who  otherwise  blast  chairmen  of  congres- 
sional committees  who  booby-trap  aotlon  oo 
other  Items. 

3.  that  one-night  stand  Involvement  Is 
useless,  that  we  have  simply  got  to  becccne 
FIL2  DRIVERS  or.  as  I  said  oi  Mrs.  Murray 
O'Hatr  and  myself  after  our  Boston  debate. 
BULL  D003  If  we  are  to  win.  Again  and 
again  and  again,  using  every  resource  and 
outlet  within  our  reach,  we  have  got  to  grip 
this  Issue,  we  have  got  to  pile  drive  tt  hocne. 

4.  that  we  fight  a  most  resourceful  and 
well  organized  opposition  which  switches 
from  tactics  of  silence,  substitution  and 
selective  citation  to  outright  attack  oo  ns 
as  fanatics,  and  that  this  opposition  U  no- 
tably ajylsted  by  the  ambiguity  and/or  oon- 
involvement  of  those  who  should  be  ^Making 
loudly  OQ  our  aide. 

5.  thM  silent  petitions  and  silent  letters 
an  not  sufSclent  to  political  success,  that 
notice  must  be  directed  to  the  stymied  ma- 
jority, that  we  simply  miset  PUBLICIZS  AMD 
PRESS  LOUDLT  our  cause  In  every  way  open 


The  key  people  arc  Ootf  and   u».  The  key 

comparison  la  that  we  must  be  as  alive  In 
our  efiort  for  this  dvil  right  as  are  our 
neighbors  In  their  effort  for  other  dvil  rlgbfts. 
What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  for  America  If 
the  fight  for  human  equality  were  won  In 
the  same  generation  which,  by  its  apathy 
aud  astigmatism,  lost  the  tight  for  Ood  as  a 
real  presence  In  iU  puhUc  assembly.  WhaA  a 
tragedy  If  we  attain  the  brotherhood  of  man 
snd  deny  our  children  and  ourselves  the  clvU 
right  to  declare  reverently  the  fatherhood  of 
Ood  In  public  places! 

Perhaps  I  can  best  conclude  with  another 
excerpt  from  the  teatUnony  I  offered  before 
the  Senate  CoosMtuUonal  Amendment  Sub- 
committee in  Waahlngton  on  S  August  last: 

The  effort  here  Is  not  for  school  prayer 
alone  but  rather  to  arrest  once  and  for  all  at 
the  prayer  podnt  a  process  of  secularism 
which  unless  radically  checked,  must  erode 
away  all  public  reverence. 

This  Is  a  great  cause,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
This  Is  one  of  the  greatest  oausea  ever  before 
the  conscience  of  the  natloo.  With  His  help 
we  shall  Indeed  overcome. 
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8.  tb*c  flJOAncl&l  nipport  la  tndlapeiu&bli 
vren  to  &  graxs  roou  caUM  auoh  sa  ours.  Ooa- 
trtbutaooa  «a  w«ll  «a  jsntyacm  v*  ur^Dtly 
DMdad  by  fkCH  ot  ttit  citizen  pmyor  gTCUp>. 

Tba  lc*y  vocxu  an:  plK  drtTtr,  bull  <10(. 
Tbey  kMf  pbraa*  Im  keep  your  eye  oo  tbe  bell. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KZMMisora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondajt.  May  8.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unus- 
ually thoughtful  speech  on  the  subject 
of  political  development  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  The 
speech  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Jobn  A. 
Planlc.  a  senior  staff  member  at  the 
Brookings  Institution.  The  occasion  was 
the  January  13  annual  meeting  of  tbe 
trustees  of  the  Overseas  Education  Fund 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Wash- 
IngUyn. 

Dr.  Plank  described  the  "profound  po- 
litical change"  that  Is  In  the  air  of  Latin 
American  nations.  He  stated  his  opinion 
of  the  situation  as  "being  full  of  oppor- 
tunities to  be  seized  rather  than  as  being 
laden  with  risks  and  dangers  to  be  sup- 
pressed or  evaded."  And  be  developed  a 
strong  case  for  active  U^.  Involvement 
in  the  poUttcal  development  of  lAtln 
America,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Involvement  of  the  private  sector. 

I  reques'-,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  full 
text  of  the  speech  be  reprinted  here; 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ogo. 
when  a  talk  like  this  one  could  quite  prop- 
erly begin  with  the  story  of  the  young  Peru- 
vian who  was  taking  tea  ons  Sunday  after- 
noon with  a  proper  BoetocUan  lady  at  her 
Beacon  HlU  home.  The  converastlon  moved 
along  graciously  if  aimlessly,  the  lading  ask- 
ing the  standard  array  of  conventional  ques- 
tions, the  young  man  giving  the  oooven- 
tlonal  answers.  Suddenly  the  young  man 
announced,  "Tou  know,  senora.  in  my  coun- 
try bull-flghtlng  Is  our  favorite  iport."  "Oh!" 
exclaimed  the  lady.  "Xsnt  that  revolting?" 
"All.  no.  senora.  In  my  country  revolting  la 
our  second  favorite  sport." 

Times  change.  I  sUU  like  the  tory  very 
much  and  will  share  tt  on  every  appropriate 
tinti  Inappropriate  ocoaalon-  But  I  can  no 
longer  tell  It  with  the  juauflcatlon  Uiat  It  1« 
not  only  funny  but  also  useful  In  reflecting 
something  important  about  Latin  American 
poUtlcB.  For  It  wae  clearly  the  case.  In  my 
Tlew.  that  untU  very  recently  LsUn  America 


was  poUtlc&lly  among  tbe  moat  stable  areas 
of  the  world,  decplte  the  sxirface  poUtical 
pyrotechnics,  despite  the  Impassioned  rhet- 
oric, despite  the  violence. 

Today  what  we  see  In  Latin  America  Is  not 
'  revolUng,"  but  revolution  in  the  most  com- 
prehennlve  and  profound  sense.  It  Is  needless 
here  to  detail  the  revoluntlonary  forces  at 
work  In  the  region,  for  they  are  now  com- 
monplaces to  you.  We  all  know  what  they 
are  and  that  they  affect  every  dimension  of 
Latin  American  Ufe — social,  cultural,  eco- 
monplace  to  you.  We  all  know  what  they 
Is  no  country  in  tbe  area  that  Is  Immune  to 
them — except  perhaps  and  marglnAlly  HalU. 
And  we  know  that  there  Is  no  country  In  the 
area  whose  leaders  are  not  obliged  to  resiwnd 
to  these  forces  in  an  effort  to  control  them, 
to  canalise  tJQem.  to  accocnmodate  them. 

CHANCC   IK   TIXS   Am 

The  old  order  U  breaking  up  with  amazing 
rapidity  in  lAtln  America,  and  If  Whirl  ts  not 
King.  Whirl  la  ever-present  as  a  lurking  pos- 
sibility. Upon  only  one  thing  Is  there  fairly 
universal  agreement  In  lAUn  America  today: 
the  old  order  Is  unsaUafactory.  the  old  in- 
Btltutlons.  the  old  ways  of  doing  things,  the 
old  relationships  both  within  societies  and 
among  them  ere  Inadequate  to  present  and 
emerging  requlremenu.  Change  Is  In  the  air 
and  It  must  oome.  profound  political  change. 

My  own  disposition — and,  I  am  persuaded 
to  believe  It  Is  also  the  dlspoeiuon  of  increas- 
lug  numbers  of  Latin  America's  elite  groups- 
is  to  regard  the  present  situation  in  Latin 
America  as  being  full  of  opportunities  to  be 
Belzed  rather  than  as  being  laden  with  risks 
and  dangers  to  be  suppresaed  or  e^'uded.  Ttils 
Is  ttie  time,  U  ever  there  has  been  a  time,  for 
innovaUon  and  Invention,  boldness  and 
Imagination,  not  for  fear  and  trembling  The 
future  la  open  In  Latin  America  as  It  tias 
never  been  before,  everything  Is  up  for  re- 
view and  questioning.  LAtln  America  which 
in  the  past  has  contributed  little"  to  the 
world's  store  of  constructive  and  political 
and  social  invention  U  today  presented  with 
Its  opportunity  to  make  major  contributions 
to  political  development,  to  demonstrate  that 
political  Invention  did  not  cease  In  17B7  or 
17BS,  In  1D17  or  1946,  to  demonstrate  that 
it  la  indeed  possible  to  have  the  Revolution 
in  Freedom  in  wtUch  President  Frei  of  Chile 
so  devoutly  believes. 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  the  pollUcal 
development  task  lAtln  America  confronts 
Is  an  easy  one.  For  one  thing,  both  the  pace 
oC  char^ge  and  the  magnitude  of  the  farces 
ImpeUlng  change  have  no  blBtorlc  paraUels — 
Latin  American  leaders  today  cannot  do  what 
their  forefathers  used  so  casually  to  do — 
reach  out  Into  the  grabbag  of  const itutlonsl 
and  political  eitperlence  elsewhere  In  the 
world  (the  United  Sates.  France.  Oennany) 
and  blithely  pick  up  a  device  and  incorporate 
it  formally  If  superncially  Into  their  poUti- 
cal system.  LaUn  America's  political  devel(H>- 
ment  task  Is  new.  and  neither  we  nor  they — 
nor.  for  that  matter,  the  communist  pow- 
ers— liave  ready  answers  for  them.  For  an- 
other, the  challenge  of  pollUcai  develt^ment 
is  Intrinsically  a  formidable  one.  For  con- 
.  elder:  what  is  required  Is  the  reconciliation 
ot  three  not  easily  compaUble  elements: 
domestic  order,  rapid  and  effective  growth  In 
respect  of  the  provision  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic goods  and  services,  and  meaning,  and 
meaningful  democracy — or  to  put  the  mat- 
ter In  alliterative  terms  what  is  required  la 
peace,  progress,  and  parUclpatlon  ...  as 
Vice  President  Humphrey  recently  expressed 
It,  I  know  of  no  responsible  I^Un  American 
who  does  not  assign  importance  to  each  of 
these,  although  the  priorities  he  establishes 
among  them  vary  from  oltuaUon  to  situa- 
tion, country  to  country. 

uaMiNoruL  DCMOcmacT 

In  Braail,  for  example,  highest  priority  baa 

been    aaslgDed    to    afllclency    measured    in 

growth  terms,  even  at  substantial  cost — In 

view  of  most  of  ua— of  meaningful  democ- 


racy. In  Argentina  Immediately  after  tbe 
overthrow  of  President  nila  last  Jane  first 
priority  went  to  order:  the  Integration  ctf  the 
Argentine  nation,  the  assertion  of  authority, 
tlie  establishment  of  hierarchy.  In  Oblie  Pres- 
ident Frei  turn  not  equivocated  In  aaalguizig 
flnt  importance  to  partlclpatioQ.  to  meanizkg- 
ful  democracy  for  ail  who  Uve  in  CbUe.  to 
distributive  Justice. 

Had  we  time  we  oould  consider  otbcf  ap- 
proaches to  political  develt^ment  In  Latin 
America,  the  approachea  of  President  Be- 
launde  Terry  In  Peru,  of  President  Carlos 
Lleras  Restrepo  in  Colombia,  of  President 
Leonl  In  Venezuela.  T^e  approaches  differ  in 
accordance  with  the  temperaments  and  ex- 
perience of  leaders,  with  the  nature  of  the 
societies  they  govern,  with  the  Immediate 
problems  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
meet.  But  I  think  it  can  be  said  and  said  per- 
suasively that  there  Is  scarcely  a  leader  in 
Latin  America  today  who  does  not  conscious*' 
ly  think  of  himself  as  trying  to  lead  a  politic 
col  revcduUon.  There  arc  no  Btatus  quo  Presi- 
dents In  the  region,  no  "Keep  cool  with  Cool- 
idges."  no  "back  to  normalcy"  advocates. 

It  does  not  need  to  be  stressed  here  tluit 
the  task  of  political  development  In  Latin 
America  pertains  overwhelmingly  to  the  l>at- 
In  Americans  themselves.  These  are  their 
societies.  It  Is  they  who  must  and  will  de- 
velop, they  who  will  find  their  own  ways.  It 
would  be  not  only  Inappropriate,  tt  would  be 
Impossible,  for  us  In  the  United  States  to 
relate  ourselves  to  their  development  process 
In  other  than  marginal  ways.  Neverthelesa 
there  ts  a  role,  and  a  crucial  one.  for  us  in 
their  political  development  process,  and  it  is 
to  that  subject  that  I  want  to  turn. 
roint  pmcMisxB 

Let  me  before  going  further,  aet  out  a 
tuindful  of  premises  that  underUe  my 
thought.  First,  then.  It  eeenu  to  me  ws 
ahould  quite  consciously  and  unabashedly 
aoc^t  that  political  development  U  a  deep- 
ly moral  enterprise,  infused  with  value. 
What  we  are  concerned  about  Is  the  quality 
of  human  life,  the  Ufe  oif  persons.  Individual 
persons.  We  are  otuvelves  products  of  tbe 
Judaic -ChnsUan  tradlUon,  and  the  I^atln 
Americana  are  too.  We  need  not  equivocate 
or  diaaimulate  with  respect  to  what  our 
values  are.  Our  poUUcal  development  ac- 
tivity ahould  be  oonsdouoly  biased  toward 
facilitating  the  emeigence  in  LaUn  America 
oC  poUtical  systems  that  are  meaningfully 
participant  oonstltutlonBl  democracies,  the 
emergence  of  governmental  systems  tbat  are 
responalve,  responsible,  and  effective.  I  stress 
this  because  a  numher  ot  my  academic  col- 
leagues are  pushing  hard  for  a  "value-free" 
approach  to  poUUcal  development,  either  on 
the  ground  t^iat  an^  other  approach  con- 
st] tu  tea  cultural  ImperiaUsm,  Intolerable 
ethnocentnsm.  or  on  the  ground  tha:t  it  la  in- 
tellectual unrespectable  to  let  values  intrude 
in  one's  acUvlty. 

Second,  I  believe  that  we  In  the  United 
States  do  have  political  knowledge,  political 
skills.  (KiUtlcal  experience  that  are  relevant 
to  and  exportable  to  Latin  America.  1  stress 
this  because  there  are  numbers  who  say  that 
our  experience  Is  basically  irrelevant  to  the 
contemporary  situation  in  the  developing 
world,  or  who  say  that  any  attempt  to  export 
ts  unwarranted  interference  or  ts  too  rlsiiy, 
of  all  areas,  say  they,  the  poUtical  is  the  most 
sensitive. 

Ttilrd.  it  seems  to  me  that  although  we  Uve 
diuing  a  time  of  Intense  naUtHiallam  wben 
tbe  assertions  of  the  perquisites  otf  national 
sovereignty  are  frequent  and  voclferoua. 
never  iiaa  tiiere  been  a  time  when  natlonsd 
frontleri  were  more  permeable.  TTie  revolu- 
revolutlon  in  communications  Insures  tbls. 
a  revolution  for  which  we  are  largely  respon- 
sible. We  are  flooding  lAtln  America,  not 
only  as  increaalEig  nun).t>ers  of  us  in  pubUc 
and  private  capacities  move  around  in  the 
area,  but  much  more  sdgnlfloanUy  tbrougb 
our  domination  ctf  tOie  media.    The  queetlon. 


then  Is  not  wbetber  ws  shall  or  Aml\  not 
breach  "national"  fronUeta:  tJM  quesUon  Is 
whether  we  shall  breach  them  with  conscious 
political  development  ends  in  view,  or  wheth- 
er we  shall  breech  them  Indiscriminately, 
non-piu-poeefully.  This  situation  is  one  to 
be  viewed  as  full  of  opportunities  to  be  ex- 
ploited rather  than  of  risks  to  be  avoided 
or  minimised. 

Fourth,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  recep- 
tivity In  Latin  America  to  any  constructive 
poUtical  development  aaslstanoe  we  may  be 
able  to  provide.  The  lAtln  Americans  are 
confronting  new  situations  for  which  UtUeln 
their  own  experience  has  equipped  them. 
They  will  accept  help^why  ahould  they  not? 
Whet  is  important  Is  the  way  tbe  help  Is  of- 
fered and  the  assumed  motivation  that  un- 
derUee  the  offer,  I  say  this  In  full  aware- 
ness of  the  ambivalence  of  attitude  toward 
us  In  Latin  America — on  the  one  hand  It  Is 
widely  recognised  that  we  do  indeed  repre- 
sent "success"  as  success  Is  me«sured  by  most 
relevant  Indices  in  mid-XXth  centtiry  and 
therefore,  In  important  ways,  as  something 
of  a  model  to  be  emulated;  on  the  other  hand, 
national  self-ldenUflcatlon  in  lAtln  Ameri- 
ca is  felt  to  depend  upon  dlfferentation  and 
independence  from  the  United  States.  But 
tbe  kinds  of  poUtical  development  assistance 
I  have  in  mind  and  tbe  kinds  for  which  1 
believe  there  U  recepUvlty  do  not  imply  sub- 
ordination to  the  United  States  or  conven- 
tionally deflned  United  States  Interests. 
aOLX  OF  PXIVATX  SBCioa 

So  much  by  way  of  premlaes.  What  can  our 
Tole  in  Latin  America's  political  development 
procew  be?  I  should  say  at  once  that  my 
concern  here  is  exclusively  with  the  role  of 
the  private  sector.  1  do  not  want  to  mlnlmlae 
tbe  role  of  the  United  SUtes  Government  in 
pollUcal  development  activity.  It  U  Impor- 
tant and  will  continue  to  be  ao.  Moreover, 
with  the  inclusion  of  Title  IX  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  ISWI  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  now  expected  to 
give  specific  and  systematic  attention  to  one 
critical  aspect  of  political  development, 
popular  partJctpBtlon  both  In  dedslon- 
makUng  end  program  implementation,  in  its 
assistance  to  developing  countries. 

Two  thoughts  occur,  however.  In  the  first 
place,  the  United  SUtes  government  Is  not 
the  most  favored  or  most  indicated  element 
to  deal  In  poUtical  development  matters.  As 
a  government  It  deals,  faute  de  mieux,  large- 
ly with  other  governmenu,  whereas  pollUcal 
developonent  Is  something  that  occurs  in 
areas  Jar  removed  from  government  as 
usually  conceived;  political  development  has 
to  do  with  the  acquisition  of  skUls.  attitudes, 
values,  behavior  pattemi  of  political  actors. 
the  bolstering  of  institutions  of  all  kinds 
tbat  have  political  development  pertinence: 
interest  groups,  mediating  groups,  voluntary 
associations. 

Second,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  desirable 
that  the  major  responslhlUty  (or  involve- 
ment In  poUtical  development  activities 
should  fall  to  the  United  States  government. 
Most  persons  who  work  for  the  government 
abroad  are  unoomforUble  In  political  de- 
velopment roles:  they  are  not  profeaalonally 
sqiUpped  for  It,  they  are  rather  equipped  with 
teohnloal  skills  and  are  generaUy  oondl cloned 
to  regard  political  matter*  with  reserve.  And 
of  course  assigning  principal  responsibility 
to  tbe  United  SUtes  government  for  political 
development  automatically  calls  Into  play  all 
tbe  latent  suspicion  of  United  States  policy 
In  host  Latin  American  countries.  Finally.  It 
Is  more  dlflUmlt  for  the  United  Sutes  gov- 
ernment as  such  to  mount  a  sustained,  dis- 
interested, and  consistent  poUUoai  develop- 
ment program  than  it  is  for  private  groups 
and  agencies,  for  In  the  first  and  the  last  an- 
alyals  the  primary  Interest  at  the  United 
States  government  is  tbe  United  States,  and 
K  must  respond  to  exigeEwies,  forces,  pres- 
sures  that  are  not  necessarily  oocnpatlbis 
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wltb  tba  ooocAlTwl  lntar«fita  and  goala  oC  tlM 
bost  oouatrlaa. 


Ut  plaa,  tben.  te  for  prlvmU  MCtor  tnrolT*- 
ment  In  poiltlctJ  <l»«lopinent.  I  un  «wftr» 
vhAt  you  In  till*  room  ax*  concsemed  about 
prvctMly  the  matter  we  «*  dUcuMlng — »t 
ifrut  Lnaofix  u  tbe  activities  of  the  Fund 
correspond  to  the  acUv1Ue«  of  tbe  l^««ue. 
I  iin  in  »  eense.  then.  {»«ftchlng  to  the  con- 
verted. But  I  believe  there  U  etlU  eomathlnc 
to  be  M.ld.  p«rh*.p«  to  you.  certaLnl;  to  other 
private  sector  elemeote. 

Notoriouely  many  private  agenclee  we 
worUnf  in  lAtlQ  America:  church  p'°upa. 
farroort  groupe.  labor  groups,  unlverelty 
groupe.  buatiieea  groupe.  cooperative  group*. 
How  many  at  them  are  working  with  con- 
eciouj  poUtJcai  development  txjnceme?  There 
jae,y — Indeed  often  Is — poUUoal  development 
■pdn-oA  Irotn  their  acUvlties.  A  marginal  po- 
Utiaa  derelopment  increment  oan  be  derived 
tnvn  the  ee^Ung  up  ol  a  garden  club — In  re- 
■pecTt  at  the  aoqulaltlon  of  organizational 
afc-iii*  and  oooperatlve  activity.  Perhaps  no 
more  ahouJd  bt  oaked  of  private  groupe  work- 
ing in  L*UD  America  than  that  they  c<Ml- 
tinue  to  do  what  they  have  been  doing.  P«r- 
hape  we  oan  operate  on  the  aeaumpUon  that 
the  cumulative  efleot  of  their  actlvlUee  wUI 
be  the  emergence  of  decent  and  effective 
poUao»J  eywiemfr— or  that  at  leact  th«  net 
cooeequance  of  their  work  wlU  be  prograaa  In 
that  direction. 

I  should  Uke  to  urge,  though,  that  leaders 
of  th««e  groupe  at  least  think  about  relating 
ttielr  actlTltlaa  to  an  ettoompaaalng  political 
development  goal.  I  am  concerned,  for  exam- 
ple,  as  much   about   linkages   and  effecttv* 
oommunJcatlon  among  grou]pa  and  strata  in 
Latin  American  eocletlee  as  X  am  about  giving 
partloalar  help  to  Isolated  elemenu  within 
•epante  groupe  and  strata.  I  am  much  con- 
ceRMd  to  eee  lAttn  American  eUtee  acquire 
the   capability    at   aococnmodatloa   and   re- 
^tonae  to  praaaur**  from  below  ae  I  am  to 
see  the  und««lof»  acquire  an  effective  voice. 
But    the   matter   goee    beyond    thla.   Aa   It 
seetna  to  me  the  poUtc&l  development  chal- 
Ivnge  in  lAUn  America  has  an  element  of 
real  urgency  about  it,  axul  that  Its  UrtpUca- 
Uons  transoend  both  Immediate  problems  of 
j^>faa]  »"^  distributive  Justice  and  the  prob- 
lems  WW  ^Bodate   with    the   confrontaiUon 
between     titBXJcncj     and     totalitarianism. 
What  botfava  me  Is  a  problem  that  will  be 
vtry  real  lor  us  in  forty  yean  time  but  one 
whicCi  we  muct  begin  to  meet  now.  Tbe  prob- 
lem artaee  directly  from  the  dlsproportlon- 
Me  rataa  of  population  growth  axul  growth 
of  prodxict.  Unless  masalve  efforts  toward  ef- 
fective  democratization    are    undertaken    in 
Z^^n,  Amnioa  now.  unlesa  akllis.  attitudes, 
values,    InstltuUons    appropriate    to    demo- 
exatlo   political   behavior   are   acquired   very 
aoon,    I    fear   that   with    tbe   puaage   of   an- 
other  generation  the  sheer  requirements  of 
organisation  ayuj   distribution  will  conduce 
Latin  Amerlc&n  leaders  toward  sharply  au- 
thoritarian or  toUiltaiian  political  dlspeosa- 
tiona.  And  It  ta  unlikely  that  a  totalitarian 
clampdowu  under  such  circumstances,  given 
the    availability    of    contemporary    initru- 
mants  of  persuasions,  coercion,  and  control, 
oould  be  undone.  That  la  the  real,  the  long- 
tflrm  challenf  of  political  development,  and 
that  la  why  X  think  It  H^^^Tt/i.   the  bM* 
efforts  of  aU  of  us  aa  dtlaeas. 
TBa^asaas  or  acnvrrr 
Speaking  broadly,  X  think  private  agencies 
Involved   tn    lAtln   America   could    concern 
themselves  with  three  areas  oC  political  de- 
velopmeDt  activity.  In  decreasing   order   of 
abatractnesB.  they  are  (1)  ooncei^-uallxatlon; 
{t)    reeeareh;    and   (8)    training    By  ooneep- 
tuaUsatlon    I    mean    simply    the    thinking 
thrxni^  of  present  and  emerging  problsaM 
and  the  eonatmctloa  of  posalbte  reaoIxMlims 
of  them.  Two  eaamplea  are  on  my  mind.  In 
Tanccuda.  bacause  of  Its  aztraordlnary  en- 
dowment, the  Vencxuelaos  have  been  able  to 


marcti  tot  rapidly  along  the  path  toward 
Induslxlallzation.  Tbe  Venesuelans  have  been 
hsanl  to  aaj,  "W*  drc^tped  from  th«  trees 
Into  Oadlllaca  In  one  generation."  What  Is 
true  Is  that  Venesuela  has  been  able  to  Im- 
port, as  other  Latin  American  countrlee  have 
not  yet.  mld-XXth  Century  technology  at  a 
vertiginous  rate.  This  means  increasingly  an 
automated  technology.  Yet  Venesuela  has 
one  of  the  highest  rates  of  population  growth 
In  the  world,  and  eatlmatee  of  Venezuela's 
unemployment  rate  range  anywhere  from 
l'i':'o  to  25%  of  the  adult  employable  popula- 
tion. It  la  often  maintained  that  If  these 
persona  had  appropriate  skills,  they  could  be 
readily  employed  Perhaps.  But  I  see  a  prob- 
lem emerging  sooner  for  Vcneruela  than 
for  most  other  countries.  Some  new  dis- 
tributive mechanism  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
devUed,  for  increasing  numbers  ot  Vene- 
zuelans are  simply  not  going  to  be  able  to 
earn  their  wage*  In  the  market.  (We,  of 
course,  may  soon  have  to  confront  the  same 
situation  with  many  of  our  marginal  popu- 
lation groupe  In  this  country — the  rich  get 
richer,  the  poor  get  poorer.)  What  we  need 
Is  fresh  thinking.  Innovative  thinking,  about 
the  socio-political  problem  that  automation 
poees  for  a  country  like  Venezuela.  There  ts 
no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  thAt  any  ctax- 
structlve  suggestions  any  of  us  might  have 
would  be  received  and  weighed  by  the  Vene- 
Euelans.  It  Is  their  problem;  they  wlU  need 
a  resolution  cA  It.  That  tbe  solution  originates 
In  the  mind  of  a  non- Venezuelan  Is  not 
going  to  be  conuolllng.  But  who  among  us 
is  giving  thought  to  this  matter  in  other 
thaT^  a  hand-wringing  wayT 

In  Chile,  the  government  of  President  Fret 
Is  persuaded,  on  the  basis  of  Chile's  his- 
torical experience  and  the  country's  present, 
that  conventionally  accepted  deflnlUoos  of 
property  are  InapproprUte.  The  Loekean 
deOnlUon  will  not  do,  in  part  because  It 
vlolatee  the  Interpretation  of  Christian 
democracy  that  Frel  has  derived  from  his 
own  process  of  maturing  and  from  the  most 
recent    papal    encyclicals,    tn    part    also,    of 


Let  me  more  rapidly  to  tixe  second  level, 
that  of  research.  What  I  have  tn  mind  here 
Is  research  of  a  special  kind.  There  does  not 
yet  exist,  though  I  hope  one  day  It  will,  a 
sub- discipline  properly  to  be  called  "applied 
political  science."  What  Is  wanted  U  re- 
search that  falls  somewhere  between  "grand 
theory"  and  "art  for  arfs.sake"  and  ahort- 
term.  operationaUy  oriented,  project  feasibil- 
ity studies.  What  is  needed  is  research  that 
looks  at  a  situation  or  a  group  or  a  sub-ays- 
tern  with  an  eye  not  only  to  adequate  descrip- 
tion and  analysU  but  to  getting  a  handle  on 
It  and  relating  it  to  other  parts  of  the  system 
for  constructive  political  development  re- 
sult. Where  are  the  polnU  of  friction,  where 
the  points  of  access?  This  kind  ot  pragmaUo 
social  science  research  la  not  yet  well-estab- 
lished in  Latin  America  and  In  not  yet  uni- 
versally well-received.  Indeed,  pragmatism 
Itself  tends  to  be  a  dirty  wort.  Yet  helping 
the  Latin  Americans  to  acquire  this  ability  to 
look  at  their  own  reality,  coldly,  objectively, 
and  operational  ends  in  view  will  have  very 
useful  reeulta  for  political  development.  Here 
again  research  conducted  Jolntiy  by  host- 
country  nationals  and  functionally  ipeolflc 
private  United  SUtee  grops  will  pay  off  not 
only  in  Increased  knowledge  of  country 
reality  but  also  In  Increased  capability  on  the 
part  of  research  collaborators.  The  only 
cautionary  word  I  would  Introduce  here  Is 
that  to  tbe  maximum  possible  extent  Latin 
Americans  should  Join  with  mm  here  in  the 
United  SUtes  in  poking  and  prodding  at  us 
ae  we  attempt  to  handle  our  political  devel- 
opment problem*  and  we've  got  some  and 
we're  going  to  have  more.  I  see  no  reason 
why  thla  kind  of  activity  cannot  be  carried 
on  by  most  groups,  most  emphatically  In- 
cluding our  own  political  parties  In  league 
with  I*Un  American  political  parties. 

Finally  there  la  the  eepec*  of  ta^minc. 
Whatever  functionally  specific  task  the 
training  may  be  designed  to  accomplish.  I 
think  It  Important  that  poUtical  develop- 
ment training,  in  terms  compatible  with  the 
underlying  tenets  of  constitutional  democ- 
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couree.  because  the  Loekean  deflnlUon  has     racy,  be  built  right  into  It.  This  falls  under 
___    ..^  ._   _,...     ._  — ^  w.-  »»-i_i-  «^nM      ^jjg  broad  rubric  of  "civic  education."  What 

Is  being  transmitted  here,  obviously,  ts  not 
Ideological  or  specific  programmatic  content, 
but  iktlls.  tinderlylng  attitudes,  patterns  of 
Int«actlon  and  cooperation,  broad  perspec- 
tives. 

I  have  gone  on  much  too  long.  And  yet 
the  theme  remains  scarcely  touched-  Let  me 
conclude  by  saying  only  that  I  do  not  put 
these  thoughts  forward  In  the  firm  belief 
either  that  ttiey  will  be  picked  up  or  that. 
If  picked  up  and  Implemented,  they  will 
yield  the  political  development  results  I 
think  desirable  and  even  essential.  All  I  can 
say  Is  that  there  Is  no  challenge  more  Im- 
portant or  critical  than  that  of  political 
development,  and  that  I  feel  simply  obliged 
as  to  gtve  It  our  beet  eflcH^a.  I  bope  this 
morning  to  have  conveyed  to  you  some  no- 
tion of  my  sense  of  urgent  concern,  and 
what  underUes  It.  I  do  not  mean  to  sound 
hyperbotlo  to  saying  that  I  believe  there  U 
a  world  at  stake. 


resulted  in  what — as  seen  by  Prel — Is  gross 
Inequity  In  respect  of  ownership  of  what 
there  Is  to  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  col- 
lectlvlst  approach  to  property  Is  anathema  to 
Prei.  f OB-  he  Is  profoundly  Christian,  most  of 
all  in  the  reverence  he  pays  to  the  dignity 
and  sanctity  of  the  person.  Pre!  IB  looking 
for  a  tertium  quid-  He  haa  a  name  for  It — 
communltarlanUm.  He  does  not  yet  have  c^>- 
eraUonally  useful  content  for  the  name.  He 
needs  belp.  We  m  citieena  can  put  our  minds 
to  work  OD  that  problem.  The  resolutlan  of 
It.  If  one  can  be  found  (11,  for  exaxnple.  we 
could  get  a  viable  operational  handle  on 
the  thought  of  aimone  WeU)  the  reeoluUon 
of  It  would  be.  helpfid  not  only  to  Prel  and 
OhUe  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well, 

aOLO    COVCOTTTUJXDfO 

At  leas  dramatic  levels.  It  seems  to  me  that 
representatives  of  groups  can  do  much  more 
Imaginative  and  bold  conceptualising.  Take 
the  media,  for  example,  and  the  critical  role 
they  perform^  in  making  possible  a  demo- 
cratic polity.  What  can  be  done  to  mske  more 
likely  that  the  media  will  behave  rcaponst- 
bly.  One  does  not  like  to  think  that  the  pro- 
poeed  Bra^lan  press  law  Is  an  answer.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  President  Prel  before 
the  last  congressional  elections  suggeeted 
that  all  papers  should  carry  reliable  informa- 
tion about  ths  programs  and  activities  of  all 
contending  political  parties,  he  was  con- 
demned. One  Irate  editor  shouted.  "NO  one 
Is  going  to  force  me  to  prlAt  tn  my  paper 
anything  I  regard  as  violate  of  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful" — or  words  to  that 
effect;  and  Fret's  initiative  repercuted 
throughout  lAtin  Amertea.  But  an  Informed 
electorate  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  democrmcy: 
and  the  electorate  In  today's  world  in  the 
last  analysts  can  only  be  informed  through 
ths  media. 


HJL  8000— THe  Bilintiaa]  Eaoc&tioBAl 
Opportouly  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYRAL 

or  CAzjroarriA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BIPRJESDO'ATIV»3 

Monday,  Jfov  t,  IH7 
Mr.  ROYBAL.    Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  fast-growing  evidence  of  wide- 
spread national  support  for  a  program  of 


bilingual  education  to  offer  America's 
millions  of  non- English -speaking  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  children 
a  better  chance  to  realize  their  full  educa- 
tional aspirations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Concrcssiokal  Rxc- 
QW)  the  text  of  my  bill,  H.R.  8000.  the  Bi- 
lingual Educational  Opportunity  Act: 

HJl.  8000 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Bducation  Act  of  1905  In  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  estabUshlng  bilingual  educa- 
tional opportunity  programs,  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  other  assistance  to  promote 
such  programs 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  Htm»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnitea  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  one  of  tbe  most 
acute  educaU<H3al  problems  In  the  United 
Btatea  Is  that  which  Involves  the  more  than 
two  million  bilingual  and  blcultural  chil- 
dren of  non-English -speaking  ethnic  or  na- 
tionality background:  that  little  headway  has 
been  made  in  finding  adequate  and  con- 
structive solutions  to  this  unique  and  per- 
plexing educational  situation;  and  that  the 
urgent  need  Is  for  comprehensive  and  co- 
operative action  now  on  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  to  develop  forward-looking  ap- 
proaches to  meet  tbe  serious  learning  dllfi- 
culties  faced  by  this  substantial  segment  of 
the  Nation's  school-age  population. 

BnJNOVAL  SnUCATIONAL   OPPOBTCNrTT 


Sec.  a.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  106S  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating title  VTI  as  title  Vin.  by  redesig- 
nating sections  701  through  706  and  refer- 
enoes  thereto  as  sections  801  through  006, 
respeoUvely.  and  by  adding  after  title  VI  the 
following  new  tlUe: 

■TITLB     Vn— BILINGUAL     EDUCATIONAL 

OPPOBTUNITT  PROGRAMS 

"sHOar  Tin^ 

"Sec.  701.  Tills  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
'Bilingual  Educational  Opportunity  Act'. 

"DECLABATIOK   OT  POLtCT 

"Sec.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  iq>eclal  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  itu- 
denu  In  tbe  United  States  to  whom  English 
is  a  second  language.  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out 
new  and  imaginative  elementary  and  second- 
ary achool  programs  designed  to  meet  these 
special  educational  needs.' 

"AtrmoaiZATION   AND   ALlXlTMCNTa 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  title,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  S5.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  tlO.OOO.- 
OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1069. 
and  SIS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subeeoUoo  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  an  amount  to  each 
State  baaed  upon  the  number  of  non-EngUsb- 
speaklng  elementary  and  aecondaxy  school 
scudenie  In  such  State  and  the  per  capita 
income  in  such  &ute  In  such  manner  as  he 
determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
'non-Engllsh-fipeaklng  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students'  means  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  bom  In.  or  one 
or  both  of  whose  parents  were  bom  In.  a  non- 
English-speaking  area  such  as  Mexico.  Puerto 
Rico.  Cuba,  or  French  Canada,  and  In  States 
for  which  such  information  Is  available. 
other  students  with  Spanish  surnamea.  and 
where  the  Commissioner  eetabliahes  addi- 
tional objective  criteria  which  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 


this  title,  other  students  determined  on  the 
basis  of  such  addlttonal  er1t«ria. 

"(e)  A  State's  aUoCment  for  a  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subsection  (-b)  ehaU  be  avaU- 
able,  prior  to  such  date  In  such  year  aa  Is 
established  by  the  Commissioner,  for  grants 
to  local  educaUoDBl  agencies  In  such  State 
pursuant  to  this  UUe.  Allotments  not  re- 
served prior  to  such  date  may  be  reallotted 
to  other  States  and  made  available  for  grants 
pursuant  to  this  tltie  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  in  such  manner  as  the  Oooimls- 
sloner  determines  will  best  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Utie. 

"USES  or  nsKaAL  ruKDa 

"Sec.  704.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used.  In  aoc«^ance  with  a{^llcatlons  ap- 
proved under  section  706.  for — 

"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  develt^iment  of  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  students  who  speak  English  as  a  second 
language,  including — 

"(1)  special  bilingual  and  blcultural  edu- 
cational research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ecu:  and 

"{3)  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  plans  and  programs  so  devel- 
oped; and 

"(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
{^>eratlon  of  programs.  Including  minor  re- 
modeling of  classroom  or  other  space  used 
for  such  programs  and  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary equipment,  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  students  who  speak 
English  as  a  second  language  through  activi- 
ties such  as — 

"(1)  Intensive  preschool.  Beadstart-type 
programs  specifically  designed  to  orient  and 
prepare  non-Engllab-speaking  children  for 
smoother  transition  to  and  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement In  the  elementary  education 
envlrotunent; 

"(3)  the  utilisation  of  the  abUlty  to  speak 
a  language  other  than  Engilah  as  a  bridge  to 
the  learning  of  English; 

"(S)  regular,  ongoing  oomprehenslve  bi- 
lingual educational  programs: 

"(4)  the  teaching  of  English  as  the  first 
or  primary  language: 

"<ft)  the  teaching  of  the  language  spoken 
In  the  home  as  a  second  language; 

"(6)  programs  designed  to  Impart  to  non- 
English-speaking  Btudenu  a  knowledge  of 
and  pride  In  their  ancestral  culture  and 
language: 

"(7)  programs  to  attract  and  retain  as 
teachers  promising  Individuals  of  non-Bng- 
lish-speaking  ethnic  or  nationality  back- 
ground; 

"(6)  efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation 
between  the  echoed  and  the  home;  and 

"(9)  other  activities  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  tiUe. 

"APFUCATIONB  POS  OEANTS  AND  CONDmOItS  FOE 
APPaOTAL 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  Utie 
may  be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioner at  such  time  or  times.  In  such  manner, 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  In- 
formation as  the  Comn^sBloner  deems  Deces- 
aary.  Such  applications  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title 
Is  sought  WlU  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant: 

"(3)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  <al  or 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  704  and  provide 
for  such  methods  of  administration  as  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efflclent  opera- 
tion of  the  program: 

"(8)  set  forth  a  progeatxi  of  such  slae, 
scope,  and  design  as  wUl  make  a  substantial 
step  toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
title: 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 


be  BO  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  at  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  paragraplu  <a) 
and  <b)  of  section  704,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds: 

"t6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund -accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  ftmds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title:  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reporta.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining stich  Information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  tiUe  and  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  title  have  been  effective  In  Im- 
proving the  educa  Uonal  opportun  I  ties  of 
persons  In  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
sufUi  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Oommlssioner  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  oorrectness  and  vena- 
cation  at  such  reports. 

"(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
tltie  may  be  approved  by  the  Oammlaslonere 
only  If— 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subeection  <a) : 

"(3)  the  program  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion Is  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Oommlssioner  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  as- 
slstanoe  under  this  tltie  within  each  State. 
whioh  criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him 
on  the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  (Al  tbe 
geographic  distribution '  at  non-English- 
speaking  students  within  the  State.  <B1  the 
relative  need  of  peteons  In  different  geo- 
graphic areas  within  the  State  for  the  kinds 
of  services  and  activities  described  In  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  704.  and  their  finan- 
cial ability  to  provide  thoee  services  and 
activities,  and  (C)  the  relative  abUity  of 
partlctilar  local  sducational  agencies  within 
the  State  to  provide  those  services  and  ac- 
tivities: 

"<3)  In  the  case  of  an  amplication  for  as- 
sistance for  a  program  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 704.  the  Commissioner  determines  (A) 
that  the  program  will  utlllae  the  best  avail - 
ahle  talents  and  resources  and  will  substan- 
tUUy  Increase  the  educational  of^xirtuniUea 
in  tile  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant, 
and  (B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  obUdren  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  Ln  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 
which  this  program  Is  intended  to  meet, 
provision  has  been  made  for  participation 
of  such  children:  and 

"<4)  tbe  State  educational  agency  has 
been  notified  of  the  application  and  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall. 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  ss 
orl^nal  ^plications. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage 
local  educational  agencies  to  utilise  m  pro- 
grams assisted  pursuant  to  this  tltie  tbe 
assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  in  the 
educational  problems  of  tiie  non- Engilah - 
speaking.  He  shfUi  aUc  encourage  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  make  optimum  use  In 
such  programs  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  area  to  be  served. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'cultiiral  and  educational  resources' 
Includes  State  educational  agenclee,  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools,  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  such  as  libraries,  museums,  musical 
and  artistic  organizations,  educational  radio 
and  television,  and  other  cultural  and  edu- 
cational resources. 
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"PATMOm 

"Sec  70flL  (»)  Prota  the  unounU  aUon«d 
to  aftch  atftte  under  eecUon  703  Uie  Cccn- 
mlMlonw  efaeil  p*y  to  vb^i^  applicant  in 
that  St&te  which  bu  an  appUc&tloa  m^ 
proTed  under  tliia  UUe  an  amount  equAl 
to  the  «uini  expended  by  the  applicant  un- 


inc  fiMal  yean"  aod  liwCTtlnc  in  lien  thereof 
"and  the  succeeding  flacal  year,  and  •61.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  endliis  June  30.  IMS'*. 
<b)  Such  aectlon  la  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  at 
elauae  0>.  by  etrtklng  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4)   and  Inaerting  In  lieu  tbere- 


dar"the'appUcaUon  for  the  purpowa  set  forth     ot  a  oocnma  and  the  word  "or",  and  by  in- 
uw  -»->-"  aartlng   after   euch   clause  a  new  clause  ae 


th««ln. 

"(b)  PaymenU  under  thla  title  m»y  be 
(DAde  In  tnst&llmenta  and  In  advance  cr  by 
way  (rf  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayment*  or 
underp*^?^'^^- 

"ADVtSOBT   OOMMTmt* 

"Stc.  707.  (a)  The  Commlfistoner  shall  es- 
t&bUah  in  the  Oflloe  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Oonunlttfle  on  Increasing  Educational  Op- 
portunity for  BUlngual  CbUdren.  consisting 
of  the  CommlSBloncr.  who  shall  bo  Chairman. 
and  eight  members  appointed,  without  regard 
to  the  clTll  service  laws,  by  ihe  Commissioner 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  At  least 
four  of  the  member*  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  educator*  eiperlenced  In 
^ filing  with  the  educauonal  problems  of 
chlldrca  who  speak  Bngttsfa  as  a  second 
laaguage.  In  addiUon.  at  least  four  of  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  of  no n -English- speaking  ethnic  or  na- 
tlonaJlty  background. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Oommlttee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  (1)  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  appUcatlon  for 
a  grunt  under  UUb  title,  and  (3)  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  general  regulations  snd  with  re- 
spect to  policy  matters  arlslog  in  the 
administration  of  Mils  title.  Including 
tbe  deTelopment  of  criteria  for  sp- 
prcrval  of  applications  thereunder.  The 
commissioner  may  appoint  such  special  ad- 
Ttsory  and  technical  experts  and  consultants 
as  may  be  useful  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Cotnmlttee. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
fYiaM  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
oompensauon  at  rates  flxed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  HOO  per  day.  Including 
travelttme;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  hQm«  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  t>e  allowed  travel  expensee.  Including  per 
diem  la  lieu  of  subelslence.  a£  authortsed  by 
sactlon  6703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  tike  Government  servlc* 
employed  intermittently. 

"iJkBOa    BTAMDASSS 

"Sec.  708.  AU  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all 
minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  sLmilar  minor  ranodcl- 
ing  In  the  locality  a*  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  aceordanoe  with  the 
Davis -Bacon  Act,  as  amended  <40  UB.C. 
a7e»— 376a^).  The  Secretary  of  lAbor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
epoclfled  In  this  secUon.  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbttred  14  of  1950  and  section  a  of  the  Act 
of  Jun«  13.  1034.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c)  .- 

AMCNVMEim    TO    TITLX    VI    OT    TH»    WATIONAl. 
SBTDiSZ    XDUCATZOIf    SCT    OT    1>38 

Sk.  3.  (ft)  Section  601(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Bduco-Uon  Act  of  IB&e  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Any  such  grant  or  con- 
tract may  Include  a  curriculum  designed  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  of  bilingual 
oblldren.** 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "•!  6,000,000'*  and  InserUng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "•10.000.000". 

AISBlfDkCXHTS    TO    TTfUl    XX    09    TtOL     HATIOrrAL 

assawa  txncsTiDSf  act  or  isss 
Sk.  4.  (a)  Section  1101  of  the  National  De- 
fense Educataon  Act  of  1960  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 


foUows: 

"(5)  who  are  engaged  In  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  special  eduacUonal  programs  for 
bilingual  stude&u." 

AMKNOUIKTB     TO     COOrsaATXVX     IBSZAaCH     ACT 

SBC.  6.  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
2  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "and  title  VH"  after 
"section  503(aK4)'*. 


Staa4mrdi  and  the  Pablic  Interett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  icccKnuir 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESZNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Honorable  J.  Herbert  HoUomon,  Act- 
ing Onder  Secretary  of  Commerce,  ad- 
dressing the  17th  National  Conference 
of  StandardA  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Standards  Institute,  Eoade  an 
analysis  of  the  many  complex  problems 
presented  by  Industrial  standarda 

This  thorough  and  probing  analysis 
c<mtalns  a  number  of  seminal  thoughts. 
It  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  most 
significant  statements  on  proposed  policy 
made  In  recent  years  concerning  the 
duties  of  thoee  In  charge  of  our  stand- 
ards-maldng  process.  Because  of  Its  un- 
usual Interest  and  slgniflcance,  I  Include 
selected  portions  of  SecretAry  Hollo- 
moo's  address  In  the  Rccoed  following 
my  remarks: 

SrANnAina  and  tbs  Public  Ihtxkzst 
(By  J.  Herbert  HoUomon.  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Science  and  Technology) 
In  ft  cocnplez,  mass  sodcrty  standards  serve 
many  purpoeee.  They  provide  a  basis  for  es- 
cbange  of  goods  and  services.  They  [)ermlt 
nuiss  production.  They  measure  the  safety 
o(  producU.  They  are  the  basU  for  keeping 
unsafe  foods  and  drugs  off  the  market.  They 
estabUah  product  performance  In  the  inter- 
est of  consumers.  Pood,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
comfort  products  are  measured  for  bow  well 
they  perform.  Labeling  standards  prevent 
deception  and  warn  against  hazards  to 
health.  Electrical  standards  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  hazardous  appliances  and  electrical 
wiring.  When  standards  set  within  different 
countries  are  bormonlzed  tntematlonally. 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce  readily 
bridge  national  boundarlee.  Domestically, 
standards  create  a  healthy  environment  for 
the  widest  sharing  of  our  resources  and  prod- 
ucts through  the  market  place. 

By  and  Urge,  produoerm,  dlstrlbuton,  coo- 
Bumera.  and  tnde  associations,  aU  have 
shown  a  strong  sense  of  re^x>nslblllty.  The 
Implementation  of  voluntary  product  stand- 
ards Is  working  well  In  this  climate  of  oo- 
op«ration.  We  now  have  In  effect  about  fiOO 
voluntary  product  standards  developed 
through  the  Oommerce  procedures,  and 
about  13.000  others  developed  through  prl- 
Tftta  SModatloos.  This  great  syaum  of  stand - 
ardlsatlon   operates   In   the    best   American 


tradlUoos    ot   Individual   frwdosn    and   na- 
tional oooperatton. 

There  is  a  growing  public  attitude  that 
the  standards  proceea  ahouJd  not  be  under 
the  sole  control  ot  a  hmlted  group  whoee 
interests  are  affected.  As  early  as  the  1906 
Pood  and  Drug  Act.  Congress  scted  to  au- 
ttiorlze  government,  ratbqr  than  the  Inter- 
ests concerned,  to  begin  regulating  unsafe 
food  and  drug  products.  We  see  the  same 
history  In  ail  segments  whenever  the  public 
Intereet  has  become  clearly  paramount.  The 
regiUatlon  of  securities  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1033  reflected  the  pubUc 
Interest  against  securities  manipulation*. 
The  Meat  InspecUon  and  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Acts  reflected  the  public 
interest  in  protecting  tbe  public  health 
through  safe  consumer  products.  More  re- 
cently, the  mood  of  the  country  has  de- 
manded protection  for  the  consumer  against 
abases  in  the  market  place.  The  cigarette 
labBltng  act  reflected  a  concern  that  the  in- 
dividual be  warned  of  the  health  hasards  of 
smoking.  The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1D66  declared  It  to  be  na- 
tional policy  to  reduce  the  totally  unaccept- 
able death  and  injury  rate  on  the  highways. 
The  Fair  Packaging  and  L.abeling  Act  ex- 
pressed the  national  policy  to  end  confusion 
to  consumers  through  undue  proliferation  of 
quantities  in  which  consumers  oocnmodltles 
are  sold.  This  ycAr,  the  public  Intereat  In 
reducing  air  pollution  has  been  stated  quite 
clearly  by  President  Johnson  when  he  called 
for,  among  other  things,  emission  Htandard.<i 
for  certain  industrial  plants,  as  well  as  for 
automobiles. 

In  recent  months  X  have  become  more 
convinced  than  ever  before  that  a  sound 
standards  policy  can  actually  help  reach  the 
goals  of  the  antttrtut  laws  and  favor  innova- 
tion and  competition — perhaps  better  than 
antitrust  lawsuits  can.  Iiet  me  explain  why. 
The  standards  which  moat  often  can  be  mis- 
used are  those  written  to  exclude  rather 
than  Include  various  products  or  quality  of 
products.  Exclusive  standards  are  poor  stand- 
ards because  Uiey  deter  innovation  and 
competition.  Inclusive  standards  are  good 
standards  when  they  are  written  In  terms  of  a 
variety  of  levels  of  performance  of  a  product. 
They  leave  the  preferred  level  to  the  user. 
Standards  written  in  these  terms  measure 
total  performance  for  certain  purposes.  They 
specify  that  products*  should  be  graded  and 
labeled  according  to  the  level  of  performance. 
If  the  public  Is  informed  of  the  lerd  of 
performance  of  the  product,  each  consumer 
can  choo«e  as  he  will.  Moreover,  firms  have 
an  Incentive  to  compete  for  belter  products 
meeting  the  levels  of  performance  without 
the  need  for  changing  the  standard.  The 
marketplace  selects  preferences  among  the 
products  meeting  each  performance  level.  If 
a  particular  level  of  performance  is  unac- 
ceptable to  society  because  it  is  considered 
unsafe — as  for  example  in  motco-  vehicles  or 
flammable  fabrics — then  by  a  public  process 
the  community  can  act  to  bar  that  level. 
Otherwise,  private  choices  are  permitted. 

Suppose  government  participates  In  a 
voluntary  standards  process  and  even  ap- 
proves the  purpose  of  the  standard  and  the 
final  result.  Does  that  have  any  slgnlflcanoe 
on  bow  far  private  preasture  Is  tolerated  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws?  I  believe  It  does, 
but  not  because  Government  has  blessed  the 
standard  with  sanctity.  Except  for  mandatory 
standards,  government  participation  and  ap- 
proval have  nothing  to  do  with  compliance 
and  thus  do  not  create  any  antitrust  exemp- 
tion. Rather,  they  speak  to  the  two  essentials, 
due  process  and  purpose.  The  fact  of  govern- 
ment participation  Is  some  aastuance  ot  tm- 
biased  competence.  The  fact  of  approval  is 
some  assurance  that  the  purpose  at  the 
standard  and  Its  technical  adequacy  have 
been  considered  by  the  agency.  Approval  of 
the  result  means  that  some  Impartial  source 
has  BBsessed  th*  value  at  the  Btandard.  Oov- 
emment    repres«ntation    in     the  voluntary 
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standftrds  proeeas  means   that  Oovemment 

has  served  as  an  Impartial  representative. 

There  may  seem  to  be  a  paradooc  between 
stimulating  limovaUon  and  competition  and 
eliminating  unsafe  products.  Arent  there 
dangers  when  private  standards  priiiiTM  to 
exclude  products  falling  below  osftaln  lerels 
of  performance?  When  you  look  upoh  stand- 
ards as  Inclusive,  written  In  terms  of  various 
levels  at  perfcHmance  and  not  In  terms  of 
materials  or  a  particular  process,  then  com- 
petition Is  preserved-  Leaving  the  preferred 
level  of  performance  to  the  user,  you  reallEe 
that.  In  this  sense,  standards  do  serve  the 
public  Interest  by  stimulating  limovatlon 
and  competition  while  they  protect  the  pub- 
lic by  lowing  the  level  below  which  a 
product  Is  considered  unsafe. 

During  the  last  decade  or  %o.  the  rapid  In- 
crease In  goods  and  aervicee  flowing  acroes 
stat«  and  national  boundaries  demands 
standards  specially  devised  to  reduce  unnec- 
essary harriers  to  trade.  The  public  interest 
U  Increasingly  being  written  Into  tranaoc- 
tiooa  batwwn  two  contracting  parties  wher- 
ever tboBB  parties  do  business.  In  the  ex- 
obanc*  of  goods  and  services  Internationally 
as  well  SB  domestically,  standards  reflecting 
the  public  Interest  should  be  part  of  the 
system  of  exchange.  Traditional  laws  re- 
garding oommerdal  transactions  simply  have 
not  taken  full  enough  account  ot  the  sig- 
nlflcapce  of  standards  In  this  system  of  ex- 
change. 

Today,  we  see  a  similar  invasion  of  our 
system  ot  exchange  based  on  contract.  But 
we  have  not  seen  cleaiiy  enough  the  slgnifl- 
canoe  of  voluntary  standards  and  their  Im- 
pact on  our  covnmerclaJ  system.  Standing 
somewhere  between  the  parties  to  a  contract 
for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services — yes. 
and  between  nations,  too — there  Is  increas- 
ingly a  standard  of  performance  and  some- 
times at  safety.  Most  clearly  Is  that  so  when 
products  are  complex  systems  engineered  to 
meet  systems  needs  and  serve  the  general 
class  of  public  users — Jet  aircraft,  automo- 
bllec.  the  plpellna  It  also  Ls  true  when  prod- 
ucts are  much  simpler,  such  as  washing  ma* 
chlnee.  vacuum  cleaner*,  and  the  whole 
range  of  dal>y  oocnmodltles  which  not  only 
our  housewives  but  the  consumetB  of  many 
nations  want  to  buy.  How  these  standards 
are  developed  and  what  they  do  Is  of  public 
concern.  This  concern  is  partly  expressed  by 
the  new  Idea  that  the  consumer  has  as  much 
legal  statUB  as  the  producers  in  setting 
standards. 

These  BtaudardB  are  of  public  concern  not 
<Hily  because  they  have  an  economic  Impact. 
If  national  bamera  arise  frocn  national 
standards,  then  political  problems  between 
nations  are  Inevitable.  In  the  United  States, 
barriers  between  the  states  also  may  arise. 
These  may  be  xindue  burdens  on  Interstate 
commerce,  and  they  frequenUy  arise  through 
standards  for  products.  Even  where  our  Con- 
gress has  not  preempted  the  field  by  passing 
uniform  standards,  the  Pederal  courts  may 
strike  down  (a)  any  State  regulation  that  Is 
BO  arbitrary  and  dlscnmlnatory  In  Its  oper- 
ation as  to  violate  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  (b)  any  State  regulation  over 
Interstate  oommerce  that  constitutes  an  un- 
due burden  on  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  that  discriminates  unduly  ag&lnat 
out-of-state  manufacturers  and  shippers. 

These  doctrWes  are  basic  constitutional 
concepts  In  the  area  of  standards  and  laws 
regulating  the  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. I  am  advised  that  there  Is  a  sblft  in 
emphasis  of  the  case-law  from  giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  right  to  contract  to  supporting 
the  right  of  State  and  Pederal  Governments 
to  establish  law  that  Is  concerned  with  the 
functional  social  usefulness  of  parti cular 
goods  and  services.  Formerly  the  courts 
recognised  rights  to  contract  with  respect 
to  any  gxxxls  or  services,  with  less  emphasis 
on  ths  overriding  public  interest.  If  I  Bense 
the  shirt  oorrecUy,  It  means  that  we  now 


should  be  loolting  to  weights  and  measures 
laws  or  product  standards  as  the  oonunoo 
ground  on  which  goods  are  exchanged  is 
the  public  interest.  No  longer  in  a  complex 
product  line  Is  freedom  of  contract — caveat 
emptor — sufficient  to  continue  Lt«  leavening 
and  freeing  effect.  The  freedom  to  contract 
produced  the  commerce  that  helped  stablUae 
and  restructure  modem  Europe  and  the  West 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  eoonocnlc  free- 
dom was  as  Important  to  the  merchants  azul 
guilds  as  technology  Is  to  us.  Por  the  serf 
who  was  tied  to  the'  land,  his  new-found 
economic  freedom  gave  him  aod  others 
Independence. 

Today  the  consumer  Is  tired  of  being  a 
serf  to  an  imposed  system.  He  demands  his 
freedom.  He  needs  standards  to  help  him 
choose  In  the  marketplace.  E^-en  more,  he  In- 
sists that  he  should  participate  In  thb  proeeas 
by  which  those  standards  are  Issued,  for  in 
the  marketplace  he  buys  the  prxlucts  of  our 
technology  according  to  established  stand- 
ards. Sensible  weights  and  measures  regula- 
tions always — and  specially  In  today's  com- 
plex marketplace — try  to  bring  producer  and 
user  together  at  a  common  meeting  groiind. 

In  the  Onlted  States,  the  doctrine  of  undue 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  seems  to  be 
moving  toward  national  standards  for  ex- 
changing goods  and  services,  for  it  Intervenes 
where  there  are  burdensome  or  conflicting 
State  requirements.  Since  the  consumer  now 
is  receiving  naUonol  status  as  a  participant 
In  commerce,  the  undue  burden  doctrine 
could  well  be  used  to  reflect  this  status.  Let 
me  be  emphatic  here.  I  am  not  referring  to 
national  In  the  sense  of  Pederal.  but  rather 
In  the  sense  of  national  uniformity  to  tvduoe 
burdens  on  commerce.  As  we  see.  when  the 
burdens  become  too  great,  the  Pederal  courts 
step  In  to  protect  the  country's  Interest  in 
reducing  barriers  to  a  genuinely  national  sys- 
tem of  exchanging  goods  and  servicea. 

Regarding  Etandarda-maklng  txxUea,  can 
we  also  see  clearly,  think  ruUonally,  act  dls- 
Intareetedly.  and  achieve  the  positive  goals  of 
society?  I  t>elleve  we  can.  I  believe  we  Increas- 
ingly have  been  doing  so  since,  two  years  ago 
after  a  thorough  study,  the  LaQue  Advisory 
Panel  on  Bngtneertng  and  Commodity  Stand- 
ards (wboae  chairman  was  Dr.  Prancls  L.  La- 
Que.  Vice  President,  The  International  Nickel 
Company.  Inc.)  deecrlbed  two  principal  prob- 
lems in  standardization  in  thle  country.  The 
first,  the  panel  said.  Is  the  need  for  coordi- 
nation of  standardization  activities,  and  ths 
second,  the  need  for  strengthened  voluntary 
national  standardization  through  an  iHJpro- 
prlate  mechanism  leading  to  what  might  be 
called  "USA  Standards."  The  panel  recom- 
mended that  the  primary  responalbUity  for 
developing  standards  lie  left  In  the  hands  of 
the  technical  societies  and  trade  associations 
which  are  principally  concerned  with  devel- 
oping voluntary  standards. 

In  Implementing  one  of  the  panel's  recom- 
mendaUons,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is- 
sued new  procedures  for  the  development  of 
voluntary  standards  for  products,  processes. 
and  malerlaJs.  TTieee  procedures  leave  the 
reeponalbiuty  for  consenting  to  product 
standards  with  the  various  interests  af- 
fected— producers,  distributors,  and  oon- 
sumers.  The  impartial  procedxires  allow  all 
Interesu  to  be  expressed  objectively  and  ad- 
justed by  consent.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce partidpatea  in  the  development  of  a 
voluntary  standard  when  It  meeu  certain 
testa  of  public  Interest  and  national  effects 
and  when  It  cannot  be  pyrocessed  according 
to  needs  or  desires  of  the  Industry  by  a  na- 
tionally recogniaed  private  standardizing 
body. 

I  am  prc^}Osing  today  that  we  get  to  tb* 
heart  of  the  standards  question  and  see  it- 
clearly  enough  to-  protect  the  public  In- 
terest. Whenever  standards  are  exclusive 
rather  than  Inclusive,  have  been  written 
only  by  manufacturers,  have  not  taken  Into 
account  the  deolree  of  users  and  consiuners, 
or  do  not  exist  where  there  Is  a  clear  public 
need  to  save  lives  or  to  protect  pubUc  health. 


we  con  eiQ>ect  the  public  and  Congrsos  to 
beoome  oonc«med.  CoogroBs  may  set  the  pur- 
pose or  a  standard  and  requlrs  It  to  be  Is- 
sued under  mandatory  sanction.  Some  believe 
the  Government  ahould  dedde.  if  not  en- 
force. aU  standards.  Others  believe  that  If 
the  proeeas  is  well  enough  understood,  a  bet- 
ter balance  can  be  maJntalned  by  responsible 
private  cltiBens  and  organisations  with  gov- 
emment  cooperation.  Where  the  purpose  is 
the  sale  of  goods  and  servicea  only,  shouldn't 
that  sale  be  based  upon  standards  that  per- 
mit honest  choices  to  be  mode  In  the  mar- 
ketplace? How  t)ett«r  can  the  high  purpc**- 
for  a  particular  standard  b«  determined  than 
to  permit  the  user  of  products  it  measures 
to  have  a  democratic  voice  in  sajlng  what 
the  standard  should  achieve  and  by  choosing 
product  by  level  of  performance  measured  by 
the  standard? 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  every  private 
organlxation  or  professional  society,  before 
It  begins  the  development  of  a  standard,  ad- 
here to  a  fundamental  rule. 

Once  there  is  a  need  for  a  standard,  the 
process  determines  what  is  to  be  measured 
and  prescribed.  I  am  not  talking  now  about 
mandatory  standards  which  government  pre- 
Bciibes  by  a  public  procesa  enforced  by  an 
arm  of  legal  authority.  I  am  talking  about 
the  way  voluntary  standards  beoome  tbe 
norms  for  exohanglng  products  within  that 
private  sector  which  U  largely  unregulated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Abuse  In  this  proc- 
ess can  generate  much  concern  about  the 
protection  of  the  ooosumer  aod  of  the  public 
against  unsafe  products,  for  »*AmjA^ 

The  first  process  for  writing  standards:  A 
group  of  manufacturers  ooofMrate.  with  no 
prior  procedures  or  rules,  to  set  a  standard 
for  manufacturing  a  product.  Here  the  anti- 
trust problems  are  at  their  maximum  since 
the  prooess  tends  to  exclude  tbe  user  and 
the  public.  Even  some  competitors  might  be 
excluded.  This  exduatve  process  for  writing 
standards  contains  tbe  greatest  potential 
for  abuse  and  tends  to  produce  exclusive 
standards. 

The  second  prooess  for  writing  standards 
operates  through  an  organization  or  profes- 
sional association  having  preocrlbed  proce- 
dures objectively  administered  by  profeaalon- 
als.  The  risks  inherent  In  this  process  depend 
on  the  itructure  of  the  organisation.  Its  fi- 
nancing, who  has  the  dominant  financial 
control,  how  oommlttees  are  chosen,  wbo  is 
permitted  to  participate,  by  what  standard 
consensua  is  achieved,  how  the  Issues  are  con- 
sidered and  brought  Into  the  open,  and  G- 
nallj  wbather  consumers  and  the  generai-in- 
tereBt  BCgmentsof  the  committee  have  an  ef- 
fective voice  In  proposing  and  drawing  up  a 
standard.  One  might  also  ask  whether  there 
Is  an  ai^)eal  process  or  a  review  function  by 
which  an  Impartial  profes&lonal  group  can 
appraise  the  work  of  a  committee.  Proce- 
dures of  professional  societies  and  organiza- 
tlons  txave  a  tivdJUon  In  this  country  in  set- 
ting standards.  X  am  not  satisfied  that 
enough  ptcgress  has  been  made  to  change  the 
inner  worl^ogs  of  these  groups  into  a  fair 
public  process.  I  would  like  to  see  more  open- 
ness brought  to  the  proceedings  and  greater 
coa4>etence  actively  cultivated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  public  In  partici- 
pating In  the  proceedings.  I  would  like  to  see 
buslneaemen  stop  giving  standards  work  low 
priority  and  Inadequate  flnanclai  support. 
Despite  these  oriuclsms,  I  t*'1"*'  private 
groups  can.  and  oft^  do.  arrive  at  a  good 
voluntary  standard  through  a  pre-established 
fair  procedxire,  which,  if  not  abxisad,  will 
avoid  antitrust  problems  and  can  serve  the 
public  interest. 

The  third  process  for  writing  standards 
utilizes  the  GovoTiment  as  the  arbiter  or  the 
pTofeasional  group  administering  the  pro- 
cedures Both  private  Interests  and  consumer 
Interests  are  expressed  through  that  process. 
An  example  Is  found  In  the  voluntary  stand- 
ards procediiree  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  were  strengthened  consjderablf 
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Tecentljr  upon  tha  reeonunendatlon  of  the 
LaQus  Report.  Though  Uae  Oovenunent  ad- 
irUnlsten  the  procedure  and  reQUlrca  full 
parilclpfttloa  by  users,  consumerB.  and  Gov- 
ernment agenclee,  the  OoTermnent  does  not 
write  the  atandard  Itself.  It  may  declLne  to 
pubtlBh  a  standard  If  It  ti  adverse  to  the 
public  Interest.  But  even  thSBe  procedures 
do  not  require  the  Government  to  determine 
what  the  public  Interest  la.  That  La  left  to  the 
standards  review  committee  which  must  file 
a  report  jxisUfyLng  the  need  for  a  standard, 
stating  Its  purpose,  outlining  the  pros  and 
cons  concerning  It  and  how  they  were  re- 
solved. The  government  does,  however.  Judge 
when  there  li  a  consensus. 

Each  professional  standards  organization 
or  trade  organization  should  undertake  a 
thonni^  review  of  Its  procedures  and  re- 
vise them  to  serve  the  public  Interest  under 
the  following  criteria.: 

<  1 )  A  standard  developing  committee  must 
be  balanced  among  producers,  distributors, 
users,  consumers,  testing  laboratories,  gov- 
ernment a^nctes  and  other  Intereats  reflect- 
ing a  more  general  point  of  view  of  the  oom- 
munlty  whose  purpose  is  served  by  the  stand- 
ard. A  list  of  the  names  of  committee  mem- 
bers should  be  made  public. 

(3)  An  open  process  should  be  provided 
with  broadest  participation  from  public  In- 
terest groups,  and  productive  attempts  should 
be  made  to  develop  competence  to  repre- 
sent such  groups  by  pubUc  or  private  agen- 
cies. 

(a>  The  resulU  of  the  standard  develop- 
ment process  should  be  published,  together 
with  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the 
standard  U  desirable  in  achieving  tu  pur- 
poae,  Identifying  any  opposition,  and  afford- 
ing opportunity  for  dissenting  commenU. 

(4)  An  appeal  by  any  dissatisfied  party  in 
interest  should  be  permitted  to  an  Independ- 
pnt.  Impartial  profesfilonat  staff  for  decision 
which  Lb  published.  The  right  to  participate 
In  the  appeal  should  be  open  to  any  dts- 
satlafled  party  who  participated  In  the  earlier 
development  and  to  Interested  parties  If 
good  reason  exists. 

(5)  OrganiiEaUons  should  recognise  and 
acquire   competence   In  standardization. 

(0)  An  annual  report  should  be  published 
evaluating  the  procedures  and  results  from 
thr  public  point  of  view. 

You  will  recaJl  that  compliance  with  vol- 
untary standards  la  compelled  by  the  mar- 
ketplace, public  opinion  and  economic  pres- 
sure, even  though  there  Is  no  collective  agree- 
ment to  exclude  certain  product  alternatives 
not  Included  in  the  standard.  Voluntary 
Kiandards  also  are  enforced  In  a  variety  of 
ways  through  State  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations. So  voluntary  standards  frequently 
become  mandatory.  For  this  reason.  It  is  Im- 
perative bo  have  an  adequate  process  in  de- 
veloping them  privately.  If  the  standard  has 
been  properly  proposed  and  processed,  so- 
ciety will  tolerate.  I  think,  certain  preasuies 
to  c(»npel  compliance.  Private  agreeinenta 
might  even  be  construed  as  enforceable  U 
tha  public  purpose  behind  the  voluntary 
standard  Is  carefully  enou^  developed  and 
the  process  Is  carefully  enough  conducted. 
Some  have  called  this  result  private  legis- 
lation. I  prefer  to  look  at  It  as  the  develop* 


ment  of  customary  standards  to  meet  social 
needs  that  the  Government  and  the  courts 
will  recognize.  For  example.  2  cannot  imagine 
any  court  holding  unlawful  a  private  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  a  standard  which  excludes 
a  product  that  Is  demonstrably  unsafe  for  the 
general  public  and  Congress  has  not  acted. 
Also,  as  1  pointed  out  earlier,  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  Government  approval  of  a  vol- 
untary standard  in  any  viray  sanctifies  Its 
later  compliance  by  industry.  We  should  not 
confuse  Government  participation  In  the 
prescribing  or  processing  of  standards  with 
Government  approval  of  their  enforcement. 

The  main  difference  between  setting  man- 
datory standards  by 'Government  and  volun- 
tary standards  by  private  InstltutJons  is  in 
each  of  the  two  eesentlale — due  process  and 
purpose.  For  mandatory  standards  once  set. 
the  Government  assures  compulsory  com- 
pliance to  serve  the  overriding  purpose.  For 
voluntary  standards,  there  is  no  Federal  com- 
pulsion. PubUc  opinion,  the  marketplace,  lo- 
cal enforcement,  and  the  public  Interest,  as 
well  as  self-interest,  assert  a  form  of  pres- 
sure, frequently  to  the  point  of  compulsion, 
for  compliance.  In  the  oxie  case  society  pro- 
tecu  the  Interest  of  aU  by  centralizing  en- 
forcement  with  Government.  In  the  other 
case  society  protects  the  Interest  of  all  by 
tolerating  decentralized  and  private  pres- 
sures. This  distinction  Is  crucial  to  under- 
standing the  role  of  the  anUtrtut  laws  which, 
simply  put.  Is  to  prevent  economic  abuses  In 
privately  forcing  compliance  with  a  sUndard 
once  prescribed. 

If  a  standard  should  be  but  Is  not  observed 
privately  and  the  public  interest  suffers,  we 
should  have  some  more  systematic  way  of 
reporUng  this  to  the  Congress  so  that  It 
might  take  appropriate  steps  to  authorize 
Government  enforcement.  SlnUlarly.  if  a 
standard  Is  Inadequate  to  achieve  the  purpoee 
for  which  It  Is  designed,  we  should  have  some 
systemaUc  way  of  either  upgrading  It  pri- 
vately or  asking  the  Congress  to  authorize 
Its  mandatory  revision.  We  have  seen  a  good 
example  of  a  technique  for  following  this 
approach  In  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  which  adopted  the  voluntary  stand- 
ards process  for  achieving  a  public  purpoee 
of  eliminating  undue  proliferation  In  certain 
consumer  commodttlee.  If  industry  is  unable 
to  agree  on  a  standard  or  if  one  being 
adopted  is  Insufficient  or  Is  not  observed,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  under  a  duty  to 
report  the  matter  to  Connees  with  his  rec- 
ommendations. \ 

I  propose,  therefore,  that\ome  responsible 
group  should  evaluate  and  appraise  the  re- 
sults of  private  standards  and  recommend 
to  the  Congress  mandatory  action  when  that 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 


LAWS  RELATXVB  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  julntlng  of  a 
docimoent  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  SO  pages  {XJS. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  prot>able  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  c(»ninlttee  has  reported 
IU.S.  Code.  UUe  44,  see.  133.  p.  10S7). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C..  30403,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Procidi'd,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  73a. 
Supp.  3). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THB  CAPrTOL 
An  office  tor  the  Comgkkssionai.  Rzcood, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-1I3,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders  will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rccoxo  at  31.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmiun 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Recoeo  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  scUe.  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greesional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1930). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  tw  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNoazasiONAL  Rbcozo.  the  person 
ordering  tha  aame  paying  the  coat  thereof 
(US.  Code,  tlUe  44.  see.  185.  p.  1043). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   TXBOtKU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueadan,  May  9,  J  967 
Mr.  BYRD  at  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlmouA  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Shut  Off  Debate  on  the 
War?"  published  in  the  Norfolk,  Va.. 
Ledger-Star  of  May  8.  1967.  The  editor 
of  the  Ledger-Star  is  WllUam  H.  PIU- 
patrlck. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed, 
as  follows: 

SHtrr  On  Dtbat*  on  thx  Wab? 
What  posses  these  days  for  dialogue  on  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  rapidly  becoming  two  mono- 
loguee,  with  hawks  talking  to  hawks,  doves 
to  doves,  and  with  little  common  ground  re- 
maining between  the  opposing  groups.  Fresh 
evidence  of  this  disturbing  lack  of  communi- 
cation is  given  by  the  response  In  both 
major  pollUcal  parUes  to  the  Senate  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee's  staff  report  on 
Vietnam. 

The  report,  as  the  hawks  were  quick  to 
note,  nowhere  says  the  CS.  should  pull  out 
of  Vietnam.  That  point  was  seized  upon  by 
GOP  commentators  like  Senator  Dlrksen  In 
an  attempt  to  deny  that  the  document  sug- 
gests  anything  other  than  that  the  party 
stand  "fouT'Square"  beh.ind  our  military 
effort. 

It  is  true  that  the  document  does  not  sug- 
gest a  withdrawal  of  our  forces.  But  what  It 
does  do  Is  lay  a  groundwork  of  sorts  for  de- 
bate on  our  continuing  role  there,  a  debate 
that  might  at  least  develop  some  GOP  al- 
ternatives to  present  policy  for  the  voters  to 
ponder  In  1908. 

It  points  up  a  number  of  uncomfortable 
facte  that  the  administration  prefers  to 
Ignore,  such  as  o\ir  virtually  unilateral  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  the  way  In  which  the 
President  has  at  his  own  dlscreUon  broad- 
ened that  Involvement,  and  the  difficulty  If 
not  impoflslblllty  of  Imposing  our  own  West- 
eru  solution  upon  an  Oriental  problem  of 
baffling  complexity.  And  it  poses  In  particular 
two  questions  thai  should  be  considered  ot 
compelUng  urgency:  "Wha*  precisely  Is  out 
national  interest  in  Thailand.  Cambodia. 
Vietnam,  and  Laos?"  and  'To  what  further 
lengths  are  we  prepared  to  go  In  support  of 
this  interest?" 

There  are  ample  grounds  for  debate  here. 
But,  depreaslngly,  some  key  Oguies  In  both 
parties  reacted  to  the  report  by  again  shying 
sharply  away  from  such  debate,  and  by  rais- 
ing again  the  cry  that  criticism  is  not  fitting 
at  this  time  or— most  depressing  of  all— that 
It  Is  not  politically  wise. 

Thus,  there  was  John  Sparkman,  second- 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  offering  the  knee-jerk 
commentary  that  the  report  "would  be  a 
powerful  weapon  La  the  hands  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh."  And  there  was  Republican  John 
Tower  taking  a  similar  tack,  adding  that  the 
"DK>od  of  the  country  ts  hawklah"  and  that 
the  releasing  at  tbe  report  wm  "a  classic  po- 
llUcal mistake." 


Appendix 

Witetber  the  country's  mood  about  the 
Vietnam  war  li  hawkish  we  dont  know.  Btit 
there  Is  no  doubt,  we  feel,  that  the  country's 
mood  Is  troubled.  It  Is  troubled  by  our  deep- 
ening involvement  In  Vietnam,  by  a  lack  of 
administration  candor  In  presenting  reasons 
for  our  presence  there  or  for  the  way  the  war 
la  being  conducted. 

And  a  rational  future  policy  on  so  Impor- 
tant a  matter  cannot  be  formed  by  foreclos- 
ing discussion  of  the  past.  The  background  to 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  the  criti- 
cisms of  past  ernnrs  are  very  much  to  the 
point.  For  the  value  that  we  as  a  people  put 
on  these  things  ought  to  determine  Jtist  how 
long  and  how  far  we  will  be  asked  to  go  In 
Asia. 


A  Great  Democrat  Speaks  Out  •■  Party 
Uyahy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1987 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished Postmaster  Oeneral  recenUr 
spoke  out  on  some  of  the  major  political 
issues  of  the  day  and  said  things  that 
needed  to  be  stud. 

Larry  O'Brien  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
speak  as  he  recently  did  in  Minnesota. 
He  was  the  trusted  and  loyal  friend  and 
adviser  to  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
And  he  Is  the  trusted  and  loyal  friend 
and  adviser  to  President  I^don  B. 
Johnson. 

Larry  O'Brien  is  a  great  Democrat — 
who  believes  that  the  principles  and  pro- 
grams of  our  party  are  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people.  And  he  be- 
lieves strongly  enough  In  our  party  not 
to  allow  rancor  and  dlssentlon  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  building  a  better 
nation. 

He  reserved  some  tough  words  for 
those  who  have  been  trying  to  divide  our 
party: 

Some  of  those  who  claim  that  they  are 
against  Lyndon  Johnson  because  they  were 
BO  much  for  John  Kennedy  were  not  at  all 
behind  John  Kennedy  before  his  death — 
they  were  doing  then  what  they  are  doing 
now:  carping,  criticizing,  picking  away. 

To  this.  I  say  "Amen."  I  believe  that 
Larry  O'Brien  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  for  Democratic  unity  by  ^>eaklng 
out  boldly  and  honestly. 

The  fact  is,  as  General  O'Brien  notes, 
that  President  Johnson's  record  "will 
stand  comparison  with  that  of  any  great 
President  in  our  history." 

We  Democrats  have  a  great  President. 

We  have  a  great  program. 

And  we  have  great  leadership. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  work  of  build- 
ing a  great  record  of  aooompUshment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 


X  insert  Oeneral  O'Brien's  excellent  ad- 
dress into  the  RacoaD: 

AdOXKSS    BT    PoSTlCA0T«a    OCKKBAL    LaWBXMCK 

P.    O'BaiKK,    AT    TH»    JxmaaoH-JacKsoN 

DAT      DlNNXa,      DkMOCEATIC      PAaMXX-LABOa 

Paxtt,    Mxn?«xapous    Cmc    AuorraarvK. 
MiNNEAnsLza.  Minn..  Apbil  39.   1M7 
It  la  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
night, and  I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  asked  me  to  give  you  a 
message. 

The  President  said  that  from  his  convetsa- 
tlona  witli  the  Vice  President  he  probably 
knows  almost  as  much  about  politics  In  Min- 
nesota as  he  does  about  politics  In  Texas.  He 
said  he  certainly  knows  that  one  of  America's 
most  creative,  effective,  productive  State  or- 
ganisations Is  the  DemocraUc  Farmer-Labor 
Party.  Be  knows  that  you  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  the  nation,  in  ideas  and  in  men — men 
like  the  Vice  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  two  of  o\it  brightest  and 
most  effective  Senaton.  Eugene  McCarthy 
and  Walter  Mondale,  and  your  able  House 
delegation.  Tlie  President  wants  you  to  know 
that  he  fully  expects  this  MlnneeoU-to- 
Waahlngton  aid  program  to  continue.  There 
may  be  a  brain  drain  going  on  In  Mlnneeota, 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  better  for  It. 

Of  course,  there's  one  good  way  to  pot  an 
end  to  the  brain  drain,  one  good  way  to  keep 
your  best  people  out  of  political  office,  one 
good  way  to  change  Minnesota's  reputation 
for  enriching  Washlngtcm  with  outstanding 
political  leaders. 

What  Is  that  good  way— T  The  answer  can 
be  given  in  one  word.  That  word  te  "dis- 
unity." 

DUunlty  Is  bod  enough,  for  disunity  is  the 
germ  that  spreads  the  disease  known  as  Re- 
publican victory. 

But  dlsumty  that  comes  from  squabbling 
over  lost  causes,  dead  Issues,  and  past  mis- 
takes Is  worse.  It  Is  worse  becattse  It  reflects 
a  form  of  visual  defect  for  which  no  correc- 
tive glasses  have  ever  been  Invented.  That 
visual  defect  Is  not  nnsr  alflhtsdniMi,  or  far- 
sightedness— but  past-slgbtednesB.  Ttiat  de- 
fect can  lock  your  minds  and  your  energies 
Into  yesterday  and  keep  you  from  meeting 
the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

It's  a  painful  and  futUe  vlstial  defect — 
and  It's  certain  death  for  a  poUttcal  jiarty. 
The   other  day   I   read   ot  an   Intarvtlng 
group  called  the  "Procrastlnator*8  Oub." 

It's  a  humorous  organisation  that  special- 
ises in  fighting  for  lost  causes. 

For  example,  they  set  up  a  picket  line, 
and  they  carry  signs  with  such  *i*»i'ii«g 
slogans  as,  "Fifty-Four  Forty  or  Kght," 
"Keep  Cocrt  with  Coolldge,"  "Prosperity  ts 
Just  Around  the  Comer,"  "Impeach  Chief 
JusUcs  John  Marshall, *  and  "Oppoea  the 
Louisiana  Purchase." 

It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  fun,  but  that's 
about  all  It  Is. 

A  poUtlcal  party  that  spends  Ite  energies 
and  time  looking  backward  and  chewing  over 
lost  causea  certainly  Isn't  doing  its  future 
any  good. 

All  of  us  could  devote  ourselves  to  aaaess- 
Ing  blame  for  what  happened  hers  In  Mln- 
neeota last  year.  Tou  oould  let  disappoint- 
ment decay  Into  disaffection,  or  frustntlon 
harden  Into  hatred. 
But  who  would  gain  from  this? 
Tou  wouldn't.  Tour  State  wouldn't.  Tha 
effectiveness  of  the  Democratic  Farmcr-IiS- 
bor  Party  wotildnt.  And  your  candidates 
wouldn't. 

A23«l 
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The  only  otwe  to  B»ln  would  be  RepuWlcfcn 
cuuUdatw.  And  ttelr  gsUu  h»»e  »  »»J  »' 
traorfonnln*  Uiem»el»e«  Into  !o«»««  lor  Uw 
Deovle. 

vfe  Kll  ramember  that  win  Rogers  once 
e»ld.  1  MB  not  •  memSer  of  »nj  orjinlMd 
political  party. 
1  em  •  Democrat  " 

Tbat  »aa  good  for  Uugh*  back  In  IMS— 
but  leti  not  forget  tuat  tbe  disunity  that 
produced  laugha  in  the  Rowing  Twenties. 
al»o  produced  an  unbroken  string  of  12  years 
o(  Republican  Presidents.  Republican  ma- 
lortaes  In  the  07Ui.  «8th.  S9th.  70th.  71st. 
and  7ana  Congresses  and.  ultimately,  the  Dis- 
mal Thirties  when  the  farmers  Bnest  crop 
was  foreclosed  mortgages 

This  nauon  can  send  s  man  to  the  moon. 
This  nation  can  aSord  to  defend  freedom 
around  the  world- 

This  nation  can.  and  at  last  Is.  pravMInc 
medical  care  for  older  Americans. 

This  naUon  can  afford  to  provide  Its  chU- 
dren  wltb  the  finest  education  available. 

But  the  record  shows  clearly  that  this  na- 
tion cannot  aSord  the  consequences  of  con- 
swaUTS  llctory  and  reactionary  mlaleader- 

And  that  Is  precisely  what  we  will  have  If 
we  pull  apart  Instead  of  together. 

■niere  Is  yet  another  attitude  that  this  na- 
tion cannot  afford,  an  atUtude  that  disturbs 
me  deeply,  an  atUtude  that  the  occasion  for 
this  dinner  brings  to  mind. 

Tonight  we  pause  to  honor  two  great  bls- 
lorlcal  leaders  of  our  Party.  But  they  are, 
as  well.  PiwldenU  sdmlred  by  all  Americans. 
There  Is  no  Party  monopoly  on  esteem  for 
Thomss  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson. 
Tbelr  names  are  part  of  our  American  herit- 
age, honored  today  by  all.  

And  yet  this  was  not  always  so.  The  gentle 
genius  of  Montlcello  was,  during  hU  term  of 
office,  the  target  of  abuse  so  foul  and  ex- 
treme that  It  threatened  for  a  time  to  shake 
even  his  Iron-bound  support  for  freedom 
of  expression. 

Be  was  attacked  as  sn  Intriguing  Incend- 
iary a  secret  enemy  of  the  Conaututlon.  an 
athalst.  an  anarchist,  s  tool  or  French  revo- 
lutionaries, s  defender  of  assassination. 

His  enemies  searched  through  bis  eyery 
written  word  to  find  some  evidence  on  which 
to  charge  him  with  sediuon. 

A  prcsnlnent  New  York  newspaper  claimed 
that  Jefferson  would  have  been  capable  of 
•pUlng  together  the  bodies  of  Hamilton. 
Moms.  .  .  .  and  Adams  ...  to  the  amotint 
of  one  or  two  hundred  and  bummg  them 
on  the  altar  of  democracy  and  lighting  the 
funeral  pyre  with  the  defaced  loaves  of  the 
ConstltuUon." 

Jefferson  was.  In  effect,  the  object  of  such 
hatred  and  denunciation  by  narrow-minded 
partisans  that,  almost  ss  a  cry  of  pain,  ho 
said.  "Bvery  word  of  mine  which  they  can 
get  hold  of.  however  Innocent,  however 
orthodox,  U  twisted,  tormented,  perverted 
and  Uke  the  words  of  holy  w«t  are  made  to 
mean  everything  but  what  they  are  In- 
tended to  mean."  ^  „  . 
Andrew  Jackson,  today  high  on  the  list 
of  Americas  greatsst  PresldenU,  was  also  the 
target  of  Invective  and  abuse.  He  was  ac- 
cused In  the  public  press  of  being  a  usurper, 
an  adulterer,  a  gambler,  a  cock-fighter,  a 
brawler,  and  a  drunkard.  A  paper  In  my  own 
Btate  of  Maasachtisetta  claimed  that  he  had 
committed  twelve  murders,  all  In  cold  blood, 
and  In  the  most  cowardly  fashion.  The 
vldouaneas  of  the  attacks  Is  almost  be- 
mnd  belief.  And  when  they  got  ttred  of 
slandering  him,  they  slandered  his  wife. 

We  look  back  on  these  times  amaaed.  How 
could  Americans  fall  to  see  the  greatness  of 
these  men?  How  could  they  possibly  stoop  so 
low?  Were  Americans  different  and  In  those 
days,  a  step  lower  on  the  scale  of  national 
evolution? 
It  might  be  oomforting  to  think  so. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  much  tlie 
same.  THe  proof  1«  easy  to  come  by.  too  essy 
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to  oome  by.  For  It  U  round  In  the  •xtiemo 
attacks  we  hsar  and  ass  against  President 
Johnson. 

My  friends.  I  can  only  say  that  we  In  the 
United  States  are  blessed  with  far  bettw 
leadership  than  we  seem  to  deserve.  Some  cc 
those  who  claim  that  they  are  against  Lyndon 
Johnson  because  they  were  so  much  for  John 
Kennedy  were  not  at  all  beWnd  John  Ken- 
nedy before  his  death — they  were  doing  then 
what  they  are  doing  now:  osrping,  criticizing, 
picking  away. 

We  seem  to  have  a  national  drive  to  dis- 
credit our  leadership,  to  pull  down  those 
who.  unless  they  lead  wisely  end  oorrsctly, 
can  cause  the  demise  of  this  nation. 

Our  President  today  carrlea  the  heaviest 
burden  of  any  President  In  history.  The 
world  is  more  compUcated  today  than  ever 
before.  His  every  waking  moment  Is  buffeted 
by  evenu  throughout  the  world,  and  even 
from  outer  space.  His  problems.  domesOc 
and  foreign,  are  Involved  almost  beyond  be- 
Uef  ss  the  cost  of  mlsjudgment  Is  beyond 
calculauon. 

TO  nutlntaln  his  balaiKe  and  perspective 
under  the  minute  by  minute  hail  ot  prob- 
lems, the  press  for  solutions.  Is  difficult 
enough— but  he  must  also  see  Into  the  fu- 
ture.  to  set  our  oourse.  to  avoid  the  rocks 
and  shoals  that  could  sink  our  America  and 
all  the  world. 

We  live  today  In  a  world  where  the  newest 
forms  of  dsstructlon  and  the  oldest  enemies 
of  mankind  together  threaten  world  subiuty. 
A  President  must  deal  with  the  urgency 
posed  by  17.000  mjle-an-hour  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  the  rising  threat  of  world  starva- 
tion. And  he  must  also  show  the  world  that 
a  Democracy  can.  In  freedom,  solve  Its  own 
problems  of  race,  of  urban  decay,  of  Income 
dlstrlbuuon. 

And  hU  record  will  stand  comparison  with 
that  of  any  great  Prssldent  In  our  history. 

Some  day  a  future  generation  of  Americans 
win  applaud  his  acccmpllshmenu,  and  will 
wonder  how  It  was  possible  for  one  man  to  do 
so  much  In  so  short  a  tlms  under  so  many 
sledge  hammer  blows. 

And  those  future  Americana  will  wonder 
about  us,  and  how  so  many  of  us  engaged 
In  low  attacks  or,  almost  as  bad.  stood  by  and 
did  not  raise  our  voices  In  defense  of  our 
President  who  Is.  let  us  not  forget.  Prealdent 
of  all  the  people,  whose  energies  are  entirely 
devoted  to  the  nation,  and  In  whose  bands 
reet  decisions  of  life  or  death,  progress  or 
poverty. 

Every  Administration  needa.  and  X  know 
this  Administration  welcomes,  constructive 
criticism,  but  we  ss  a  people  caimot  afford 
this  rising,  muddy,  destructive  tide  of  blind 
attacks. 

Party  disunity  la  poison  for  the  fortune 
of  a  party — but  the  kind  of  disunity  we  see 
exhibited  through  attacks  on  the  President 
Is  poison  for  the  nation. 

Now  1  know  that  It  is  easy  for  me  to  come 
out  here  and  talk  about  party  unity. 

And  I  am  weU  aware  of  the  danger  of 
giving  advice.  ^  ^  ^ 

It's  lae  the  Utue  boy  who  was  asked  to 
write  a  few  lines  about  Socrates.  He  said. 
•'Socrates  was  a  wise  man.  He  went  artnind 
giving  people  advice.  They  poisoned  him." 

So  free  advice  Is  dangerous  to  give  and, 
too  often,  worth  exactly  what  you  pay  for 

It-  J  . 

so  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  advice — 
rather,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  exam- 
ples of  what  unity  really  means. 

I  recall  very  clearly  a  windswept  Boston 
common  in  1952— walking  there  with  two 
young  men. 

one  had  decided  to  seek  stale-wide  office 
In  Massachusetts  and  his  brother  had  de- 
termined that  he  would  devote  his  fuU  time 
and  effort  to  assist  him. 

And  I  also  remember  the  primary  route 
in  1»«0.  1  recall  particularly  Wisconsin  and 
West  Virginia  and  the  conversation  I  bad 


the  morning  following  that  Weat  Virginia 
primary  with  the  defeated  candidate. 
1  WIU  never  forget  that  morning. 
That  noble  man,  son  of  Mlnnssota,  ttred, 
bone   Ured.    from   weeks    without   sufficient 
sleep,  disappointed,  naturally. 

And  yet,  at  that  momeot  he  not  grimly 
hanging  on  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
past,  to  the  dregs  of  hope  drained.  Nol  He 
was  looking  to  the  future.  And  so,  calmly, 
firmly,  he  pledgetl  hla  support,  his  full  vigor, 
his  total  oomment.  to  move  our  party 
forward. 

My  friends,  I  also  recall  a  hotel  room  In 
Los  Angeles  In  IBSO 

I  remember  weU  a  UU  Texan  ccsning  Into 
that  room  to  meet  and  be  greeted  by  his 
lesder. 

And  that  Texan  on  that  day  said  to  our 
nominee.  "Tou  have  my  pledge. 

"I  will  move  heaven  and  esirth  to  help 
achieve  victory  as  a  member  of  this  ticket  ■' 
And  1  also  recall  a  plane  at  Dallas. 
On  that  plane  with  the  body  of  our  fallen 
leader— a  man  I  had  been  Intimately  associ- 
ated with  for  14  years— I  again  listened  to 
the  words  of  that  tall  Texan,  who  explained 
carefully  to  me  his  constitutional  responsi- 
bility which  he  was  fully  prepared  to  accept, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  world  and  the  na- 
tion awaited  this  grim  testing  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

Tbe  key  word  in  his  conversation  was  "con- 
tinuity." 

And  he  said  to  me,  'I  have  a  consUtuUonsl 
responsibility,  you  have  none. 

"But  I  ask  you  to  stand  ahoulder  to 
shoulder  with  me." 

I  have  served  two  President  over  these  last 
six  years — In  close  association. 

\nd  I  recall  here  so  vividly  these  remi- 
niscences I  am  sharing  with  you— that  young 
man  on  windswept  Boston  Common,  who 
served  his  brother,  the  Prealdent.  with  dedi- 
cation to  the  end.  and  that  brave  and  cour- 
ageous Democrat  from  this  Oreat  SUte  who 
travelled  the  highways  and  the  byways  into 
the  communlUes  of  West  Virginia  and  rs«:ted 
ss  a  true  soldier  at  his  moment  of  personal 
loss-  and  that  UU  Texan  who  trttvelled  the 
long  train  route  through  the  South  In  1800 
and  who  later  assured  continuity  for  this 
nation  at  a  moment  of  crisis  and  great  stress 
as  the  world  awaited  with  bated  breath. 

I  say  to  you.  my  friends,  thst  all  three  of 
these  men — leaders  of  our  party — Indeed  all 
of  those  who  hold  national  poslUon  and 
whom  we  look  to  lor  guidance,  will  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  I960. 

They  will  be  together  on  the  continuing 
upward  path  to  an  even  greater  America. 

They  will  discharge  their  responslblUtles 

together — their      responslblUtles      to      their 

party— their  responslbillUes  to  this  naUon. 

They  wlU.  becatise  they  know  the  value  of 

unity  and  the  cost  of  dUimlty. 

WUI  you  follow  In  their  footsteps?  WIU  you 
display  courage  and  unity,  and  lead  Minne- 
sota to  a  better  future?  I  see  the  answer  In 
tbe  brilliant  progressive  record  of  your  past, 
and  I  know  you  wlU  be  true  to  your  great 
tradition. 


Intredactioa  of  Ford  Conmusity  Senrke 
Award*  Profrun 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINiCK 

or  ooLoasDO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTBD  STATES 
Tueadav.  Man  9,  1967 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presldefit,  In 
March  I  had  the  great  honor  of  speak- 
ing to  a  dlstinguLshed  group  of  Colorado 
clUzena  In  Denver,  The  occasion  was  the 
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annual  Ford  Community  Service  Awards 
Dinner,  where  civic  and  community 
leaders  who  have  performed  "beyond  the 
call  of  duty"  are  recognized  and  honored. 
I  believe  that  the  remarka  of  Mr.  F.  X 
McGrath,  who  was  the  host  of  the  eve- 
ning. Bxe  well  worth  attention  by  all  of 
us.  In  addition,  tbe  backgrounds  of  those 
citizens  who  received  the  awards  for  out- 
standing community  service  are  worthy 
of  praise  and  recognition.  Mr.  President, 
I  asJc  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ford  Community  Service 
Awards  Dinner  held  in  Denver  on  March 
13.  1967,  be  printed  In  the  fUcoRi). 

There   being  no  objection,   the  pro- 
ceedings were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro.  as  follows; 
pROGKAK  ScKXrr.  p.  X.  McOrath,  Pobo  Com- 

mmrrr  Snvtcs  Awauw  Dnnnot.  DritvEK, 

Colo. 

Agala  thli  yecir  we  lire  piivllegwl  to  honor 
a  group  of  p«ople  repr«««nta.tlTe  of  the  very 
best  In  lyax  community.  They  are  people  wbo 
h&ve  never  loAmed  to  sa;  "oo"  when  tbe  call 
went  out  for  help  and  leadership.  They  are 
people  wbo  ban  never  had  time  to  think  up 
reasons  why  they  Jujt  couldn't  help^prob- 
ably  because  they  were  already  too  busy  do- 
ing tbe  Jobs  that  needed  doing. 

Without  people  like  those  whom  we're 
honoring,  our  democratic  system  would  be  a 
Bhamblea.  With  their  leadership  and  efforts, 
our  future  la  much  brighter.  Our  hope  U 
that  their  work  will  be  multiplied  by  bring- 
ing It  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  thus 
spurring  others  to  become  more  active  In  the 
Ufe  of  tbe  ootnmunlty. 

IH6  was  another  good  yesLr  for  acUve  Ford 
people  working  In  Denver  area  community 
affairs.  More  than  80  Ford  employes  or  their 
8pouw«  and  dealer  employes  and  their  fami- 
lies were  nominated  for  awards  by  people 
who  felt  It  Important  enough  to  alt  down  and 
prepare  the  neceesary  nomination  forma.  Of 
the  number  nominated.  33  have  been  award- 
ed Oood  Cltlsen  cltaUons  for  their  service  to 
their  cocnmunltlee.  Tonight  we  are  honored  to 
have  as  our  gueata  the  eight  recipients  of 
Outstanding  Service  Plaques. 

Much  more  Impressive  than  theee  statis- 
tics U  tbe  fact  that  t>ehlnd  tbe  flguroa  lie 
countleee  hours  of  work  for  the  betterment 
of  our  communities.  And.  of  course,  we  know 
that  the  sacrifices  the  Individual  makes  in 
order  to  be  acUve  are  shared  by  hla  or  ber 
family. 

We  at  Ford  are  proud  of  our  Oooomanlty 
Service  Award*  program,  and  of  tbe  w«y 
Frank  Judge  and  bis  statT  administer  It 
throughout  the  countay.  Naturally,  we  were 
pleased  when  tbe  Freedoms  PoundaUon  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  awarded  lis 
Oaorge  Washington  Honor  Medal  to  the  com- 
pany last  month  for  the  qwnsorahlp  of  the 
program  which  we  are  parUdpatlng  In  here 
tonight.  The  foundation.  In  Its  noUflcatton 
to  our  president,  praised  the  oompany  for 
this  effective  me&ns  of  recognising  and  en- 
couraging community  service  amcmg  em- 
ployees and  their  famlllea. 

We  have  also  found  that  so  many  wives 
and  husbands  of  P\3rd  employees  were  In- 
volved In  civic  activity  that  last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  we  made  them  eligible  for  awards. 
This  year  three  of  the  recipients  are  wivea, 
and  two  husband  and  wife  teams  share 
a«'ard£. 

Every  person  being  honored  tonight  Is  an 
example  of  tbe  fact  tba*  there  can  be  more 
than  one  sparkling  facet  bo  an  Individual's 
career.  Tliey  are  people  who  have  act«d  on 
the  belief  that,  besidea  earning  a  living  or 
raising  a  family,  they  alao  had  reeponslbUl- 
Clee  to  tbe  ocDununlty  at  large. 

Of  the  more  than  80  men  and  woman 
nominated  for  Community  Service  Awards 


this  year,  ooly  eight — or  leas  than  1  In  10 — 
were  chosen  by  the  Judges  to  receive  the  Out- 
standing Senrioe  Plaque.  The  plaque  bean 
this  engraved  commendations: 

"Awarded  for  outstanding  oommunlty  sarv- 
loe  .  .  .  In  the  knowledge  that  each  ot  ua 
benefits  from  tbe  community  service  of  his 
neighbors,  this  award  attests  to  the  appred- 
aUon  of  Ford  Motor  Company  and  of  Its  em- 
ployees.  Henry  Ford  n." 

Selecting  the  winners  was  the  dlfflcult  task 
of  a  group  of  distinguished  oommunlty  lead- 
ers who  graciously  agreed  to  serve  as  our 
Judging  committee.  The  Judges  were  Palmer 
Hoyt.  editor  and  publisher.  The  Denver  Poet: 
Jack  Foster,  prealdent.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News:  Hugh  Terry,  prealdent,  KLZ-TV;  Wil- 
liam Grant,  chairman  of  the  board.  KOA  and 
gOA-TV.  and  Richard  Jungers.  general  man- 
ager. KWON. 

Tbe  first  winner  Is  a  man  who  spends  about 
15  hours  a  month  seeking  better  facilities 
and  aervlcea  for  Colorado's  retarded  children, 
and  working  to  foster  a  better  uikderstandlng 
of  the  problems  of  the  retarded  within  the 
community.  He  became  active  In  the  Ridge- 
Grand  Junction  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  In  10&6,  and  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  the  first  of  two  two-year  terms  on 
the  board  of  directors.  In  1965  be  was  elected 
president  of  the  association,  and  Is  now  serv- 
ing his  second  term  as  president. 

Two  years  ago  he  was  coach  of  the  baseball 
team  for  the  Catholic  Youth  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation, while  working  at  the  same  time  In  the 
Archbishop's  fund  raising  drive  at  St.  PbUo- 
mena  Church.  He  also  took  part  in  tbe  Men's 
Club  activity  at  St.  Phllomena  School,  and 
now  Is  active  In  club  carnivals,  dinners  and 
fund  raising  events  of  the  PTA  Dad's  Club. 
He  Is  a  district  repreeentatlve  of  Phllco  Dis- 
tributors, Inc..  and  lives  at  1005  Clayton.  Our 
congratulations  to  ...  J.  B.  Fandal,  Jr. 

Now  we  want  to  honor  a  Ford  wife,  who 
finds  time  to  help  a  wide  variety  oi  organi- 
zations In  Englewood.  She's  president  of  the 
mothers  auxiliary  for  Boy  Scout  Troop  M. 
and  formely  was  den  mother.  For  several 
years  she  has  served  as  a  block  worker  for 
the  Unlt«d  Way  Campaign,  and  this  year 
she  Is  a  block  captain.  Ep>sllon  Sigma  Alpha 
Bororlty  memben  will  tell  you  she  Is  active 
in  a  Dimiber  of  their  welfare  projects,  and 
tbe  sorority  has  appointed  her  chairman  of 
Its  March  of  Dimes  fund  campaign.  She  has 
served  as  a  room  mother  of  the  PTA  la  now 
PTA  publicity  chairman  and  la  an  active 
member  of  Grace  Lutheran  Church.  She  Uvea 
at  4860  Kalamath  Street,  and  Is  the  wife  of 
the  warehouse  supervisor  for  Ford's  Tractor 
and  Implement  Operatlona.  We're  pleased  to 
honor  Mrs,  Harold  S,  Foster. 

Our  next  winner  devotes  his  time  to  tbe 
welfare  of  the  Alazneda-Lakewood  area,  espe- 
daUy  tbe  welfare  of  its  young  people.  He  is 
scoutmaster  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  94,  and  until 
I  read  this  nomination  form  I  wasn't  aware 
of  the  amount  of  time  a  Scoutmaster  devotes 
to  his  troop.  Our  winner  mete  with  his  scouts 
from  7  to  9  every  Monday  night,  attends 
monthly  committee  meetings,  conducts  five 
weekend  cam  pouts  a  year  from  Friday  to 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  represents  his  troop 
at  oocaslonaJ  'nmberllne  District  meetings. 
Just  like  the  boya  In  the  troop,  he  started 
in  the  Cub  Soouta.  as  Cubmaster  of  Pack  494 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Pack  committee  for  two  years  before. 
Re  la  an  active  member  of  Holy  Shepherd 
Lutheran  Church,  a  member  of  the  church's 
ushering  staff,  the  fellowship  committee  and 
helped  on  the  stewardship  drive,  and  Is  active 
In  parents  organizations  at  South  Alameda 
Elementary  and  Junior  fflgb  Schools.  Our 
next  award  winner,  a  mechanic  In  the  service 
department  of  Golden  Motors  who  lives  at 
436  S.  Ingalla.  lAkewood,  Is  Donald  W. 
Hagedom. 

Our  next  award  Is  prasentad  to  a  buaband 
and  wife  team  for  their  Joint  efforts  In  be- 


half of  Arvada.  The  wife  woilcs  In  the  Unit- 
ed Fund,  the  Democratic  party,  the  Jay- 
cettea,  the  PTA  aod  serves  Hoeklnson  Ele- 
mentary School  In  three  capacities — room 
mother,  safety  chairman  and  school  librarian. 
Her  husband  was  United  Fund  chairman 
for  bis  employer,  was  chaaman  of  the  Punt. 
Pass  and  Kick  program  for  boys  which  Is 
co-sponsored  by  his  deaJerahip  and  the  Jay- 
oees.  and  is  acUve  In  all  Jaycee  projects,  es- 
pociaUy  Junior  Achievement.  recreaUon. 
basketball.  Boy  Scouts  and  firearms  train- 
ing. He  la  credit  manager  of  Johnnie  Harper 
Motors,  and  tbe  couple  lives  at  9106  Brooks 
Drive.  Arvada.  Our  c<mgratulatlons  to  .  .  . 
Bobert  and  Sharon  Irwin. 

The  BcUvlUes  of  our  next  Ford  wife  win- 
ner should  please  you.  In  Just  the  past  year 
she  has  been  precinct  oommltteewoman  and 
chairman  of  the  precinct  caucus  for  pre- 
cinct 22.  Northglenn.  delegat«  and  secretary 
of  the  Adams  County  Republic  Assembly, 
delegate  to  the  Second  Congreealonal  Dis- 
trict Aasembly  and  the  Republican  State 
Assembly,  co-chairman  of  the  Adams  Coun- 
ty Shoemaker  for  Lieutenant  Governor  cam- 
paign, co-chairman  of  tbe  finance  commit- 
tee of  the  Adams  County  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee,  secretary  of  the  Adama 
County  Republican  Central  Committee,  and 
also  of  the  committee's  campaign  headquar- 
ters, charter  member  and  assistant  campaign 
chairman,  Northglenn  Federated  Republican 
Women's  Club,  active  In  the  Denver  Fed- 
erated Republican  Women's  Club,  and  ac- 
tive in  the  campaign  for  Mildred  Cr«HweIl 
for  the  Colorado  State  House  of  Repreeenta- 
Uves. 

She  is  a  charter  member  and  secretary  of 
the  Thornton  Women's  Club,  active  In  the 
March  of  Dimes  fund  drive  and  worked  m 
the  campaign  of  the  Thomlon  Women's 
Club  for  a  w&dlng  pool  and  community  serv- 
ice building.  She  Is  a  post  secretary  and  so- 
cial chairman  of  the  Northglenn  Ladles  Golf 
League,  assisted  In  compiling  the  Thornton 
City  Directory  and  helped  in  the  election 
campaign  for  the  Thornton  Water  aod  Sew- 
erage dlatrlct.  Her  husband  is  a  field  repre- 
sentative for  the  Autollte-Ford  Parts  Di- 
vision, and  the  couple  lives  at  9929  Dodge 
Drive.  It's  a  pleasure  to  recognise  .  .  .  Mra. 
Frank  J.  Mohor. 

We  move  back  to  the  oommunlty  to  Gol- 
den again  for  our  next  award  winner.  He's 
a  long  time  member  of  the  Golden  Metho- 
dist Church  and  was  a  member  of  the  board 
for  two  yean.  For  about  10  years  he  devoted 
bimself  to  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  helping  wltb  attendance  drives, 
monthly  meetings  and  camp  and  provided 
board  and  room  for  bible  school  teacben  and 
opened  his  home  for  meetings.  In  1950  and 
19S1  he  was  president  of  the  Golden  Eagles, 
holding  community  dances,  distributing 
boskets  to  the  needy  and  aastatlng  chUdren 
of  deceased  members  with  dental  care.  The 
Golden  Gate  Grange  claimed  his  aervlcee  as 
Grange  Master  for  three  years,  and  later  as 
a  member  of  the  executive  board.  He  was 
Instrumental  In  a  community  dinner  which 
honored  two  long  time  cotnmunlty  wc^-kers. 
The  Golden  Uons  Club  baa  honored  him 
for  his  five  years  of  perfect  attendance,  and 
by  naming  him  Tall  Twister  In  1963.  He  la 
a  14-year  member  of  the  PTA.  active  In  the 
Order  of  Eastern  Star  Mt.  Zlon  Chapter,  the 
Masonic  Lodge,  tbe  Applewocd  Valley  As- 
sociation, and  la  a  ham  radio  operator,  relay- 
ing messages  to  parents  of  men  In  FlU- 
slmons  Army  Hospital.  Back  In  1947  he  and 
hla  wife  organized  tbe  Golden  Gate  Youth 
Club  for  young  peaple  of  tbe  oommunlty. 
organlalng  parties,  dances  and  ball  games. 
A  few  years  ago  bis  petitions  obtained  dally 
mail  service  for  the  Golden  Gate  Canyon 
Road  area. 

He    Is    truck    sales   manager   for    Golden 
Motcrs  and  Uvee  at  ia41fi  West  SUt  Avenue. 
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We're  proutf  to  pre*cnt  this  plaque  to  .  .  . 
KatI  O-  R&ixutte«ter. 

Wow  w»  want  to  bonor  a  Fonl  wlf«  Wlio 
iB  active  Id  ^Uld  welfare.  reUgloos.  ednca. 
tlonal.  BiecUcal.  youth  and  pollUcal  actlr. 
lU«a 

She  had  been  on  the  Jefferecm  Oounty 
Child  Welfare  Advisory  Board  •inoe  1»«. 
knd  recently  received  the  Appreciation 
Awurd  from  the  Confraternity  of  ChrteUan 
Doctrine  for  bavin;  Uught  clastes  In  re- 
ligion fOT  public  echool  children  for  (!▼« 
year«.  Another  teaching  aaalgnment  the  baa 
accepted  for  the  poat  year  is  that  of  special 
weekiy  clasMA  In  remedlAl  reading  for  chil- 
dren In  the  fourth,  fifth  and  ilxth  gr&dea 
ftC  Our  Lady  of  FaUma  School-  And  tbls 
busy  Lady  sUU  has  Six  to  4  hours  a  week 
to  (Ive  u  a  St-  Anthony  Hospital  Pink  Lady. 
The  hospital  recently  gave  her  a  pin  for 
devoting  more  than  460  hours  of  service. 

She  has  been  a  collector  In  fund  drives 
for  the  United  Fund,  the  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  and  the  Boy  Scouu.  she  baa 
campaigned  for  her  poUUcal  party  in  Jeffer- 
son County  elecUons,  she  i»  PTA  bealtb 
chairman  at  John  P.  Vlvlsn  School,  and  has 
supported  the  Colorado  Eye  Bank  by  do- 
nating her  eyes  to  It  upon  death.  I  know 
that  her  husband,  who  la  dlsCrlct  operaUons 
manager  for  Phlloo  DUtrlbutors,  Inc.,  1*  very 
proud  of  her  tonight.  We,  too.  are  proud  to 
tvcognlse   .   .   .  Mrs    Joeephlne  Relnmund- 

Our  eighth  plaque  Is  another  Joint  award 
to  a  huaband-Bnd-wlf«  team,  and  I'm  aure 
the  FalTTlew  Christian  Reformed  Church 
would  find  't  difficult  to  get  along  without 
them-  The  husbeuid  Is  a  church  deacon,  a 
member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  church, 
serves  on  the  inter-Church  Board  which 
coordinates  inter-church  activities,  and  la 
an  active  member  of  the  CaJvin  Cadet  ¥outh 
Group,  which  plans  indoor  and  outdoor  ac- 
tivities. The  wife  Is  a  member  of  the  choir, 
ft  former  Cunday  School  teacher  and  now  a 
substitute  teacher,  and  the  bead  counselor 
foe  the  Calvlnette  Girls  Club,  which  takes 
an  hour  and  b  half  of  her  time  every  week. 
He  also  Is  a  former  member  of  the  Colum- 
bian Elementary  School  PTA.  and  annually 
works  m  the  f\ind  drive  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  serving  as  a  driver.  deUvertng 
envelopes  to  block  workers  before  the  drive 
and  collecting  them  after  the  campaign. 

He  Is  a  mechanic  for  Kumpf  Motor  Car  Co.. 
and  the  couple  Uvea  at  4131  EUot  Street.  We 
are  pleased  to  salute  .  .  .  Marvin  and  Mailne 
van  Otterloo. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  true  reward 
for  service  to  others  Is  a  deeply  personal  and 
private  matter.  But  we  also  believe  that  there 
Is  a  time  for  public  expression  of  gratitude 
and  appreclaUon.  and  for  Pord  Motor  Com- 
pany and  its  Denver  dealers,  this  la  our 
means  of  saying.  "Thanks  for  a  Job  weU 
done." 

The  Ptord  "Citizen  of  the  Tear"  Award,  this 
town  criers  bell  Is  not  given  every  year,  but 
only  when  the  Judges  believe  an  individuals 
oommiuilty  services  have  been  exceptionally 
outstanding  or  meritorious.  You've  heard  the 
records  of  our  plaque  winners,  so  you  know 
the  problem  that  faced  our  Judges.  They  de- 
cided, however,  that  one  person's  activities 
reflected  unusual  dedication  and  sincerity  of 
ptirpose.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of  our  company 
imd  dealer  committees.  It  U  my  honor  to 
present  Pord's  "Citizen  of  the  Tear"'  Award 
for  the  Denver  area  to  .  .  .  Karl  O.  Ram- 
stetter. 

We  have  one  Hnal  but  moat  important  rec- 
ognlUon.  Community  service  Is  usually  a 
family  affair  and  Involves  the  cooperation  of 
Rn  understanding  spouse  As  we  have  seen. 
three  Wives  shared  the  award  with  their  hus- 
bands. But  now  I  would  like  to  oak  that  the 
wives  of  the  other  award  recipients  stand 
for  a  well  deserved  round  of  applause. 

Tonight  we  have  honored  10  people.  Only 
10  people,  hut  our  community  will  never  be 
the  same  after  the  good  fortune  of  having 
had  them  as  neighbors. 


Tribale  to  Harry  TnouA 


SPEBCH 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPB«SENTATIVS8 

Mondav.  Mav  S.  tiS7 
Mr.    SCHWENGEL.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
want  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  pajrlng 
tribute  to  a  great  American.  Harry  Tru- 
man, on  his  83d  birthday. 

I  knew  Harry  Truman  when  he  was 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  In  Missouri  In 
the  1930's.  He  came  to  Kirksvllle.  Mo., 
when  I  was  teaching  in  the  high  school 
there.  Several  of  our  mutual  friends  ar- 
ranged tot' me  to  meet  there  with  him. 
It  was  at  that  time  I  discovered  he  had 
an  interest  In  American  history  and 
loved  to  talk  about  American  history. 

After  that  I  observed  Harry  in  public 
life,  first  as  a  VS.  Senator— following 
his  noted  work  on  the  special  commit- 
tee Investigating  war  contracts  and  other 
matters  publicly  Involved  with  legislation 
and  public  policy;  later,  of  course,  with 
all  Americans  I  obsened  hbn  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  remember  very  well  the  date  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  death  and  his  taking  of- 
fice. I  noted  his  humility  and  recall  his 
humility  and  sincere  expression  of  hope 
to  serve  well,  be  a  worthy  successor  and 
make  a  contribution  to  the  American 
system.  EsUblishment  of  a  better  life  and 
a  better  understanding  of  Americans 
worldwide  was  his  constant  goal.  I 
shared  his  concern  along  with  other 
Americans  for  a  peaceful  world  and  one 
where  the  basic  freedoms  could  be  ex- 
tended and  serve  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  never  voted  for  Harry 
and  I  disagreed  often  with  many  of  his 
policies — both  on  domestic  fronts  and 
foreign  fronts — but  1  do  agree  with  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  that  Harry 
Truman  did  his  best  to  serve  his  country. 
He  had  a  greatness  about  him  as  well  as 
a  concern  for  better  Government.  He 
supported  the  Intergovernmental  Or- 
ganization Committee  designed  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
Government.  When  this  proposition 
passed  and  became  law.  he  named  a  for- 
mer President.  Herbert  Hoover,  to  the 
Commission  as  chairman.  It  then  be- 
came known  as  the  Hoover  Commission. 
On  one  occasion  when  I  met  and 
visited  with  blm — and  I  remember  the 
date,  January  9.  1959 — he  told  me  what 
he  had  said  to  Mr.  Hoover.  It  was  "I 
want  to  take  the  political  stench  out  of 
the  Hoover  name. "  It  is  well  known  that 
he  and  President  Hoover  were  great  per- 
sonal friends.  I  remember  so  well  the 
last  time  he  was  in  West  Branch.  Iowa. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  the  library.  Herbert  Hoover  was  there. 
8o  was  Harry  Truman.  A  number  at 
speeches  were  made  honoring  Herbert 
Hoover  that  day — on  his  birthday. 
Among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  was 
made  by  Harry  Truman.  I  thought 
history  was  made  that  day.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  these  two  great  men  got  together 
to  renew  old  friendships,  to  make  all 
of  us  see  our  purpose  as  Americans,  each 
through    their 


gether  they  made  another  contribution  to 
the  history  and  heritage  of  our  country. 
TWs,  also,  lent  greatness  to  the  Ameri- 
can character.  It  showed  the  world  that 
men  could  be  antagonists,  but  when  that 
was  over  they  could  be  and  many  would 
be  and  all  should  be  friends.  It  was  a  line 
example  of  sportsmanship  and  good  will. 
It  was  my  pleasure  that  day  to  visit  with 
both  of  these  great  men. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  In  per- 
.sonal  contact  with  both  President 
Hoover  and  President  Truman  and  have 
had  the  benefit  of  assurance  from  both 
that  there  is  a  great  respect  that  each 
had  for  the  other.  Also,  when  I  saw  Mr. 
Truman  he  seemed  to  want  to  talk  about 
American  history  and  I  enjoyed  talking 
to  him.  Alter  I  had  a  part  In  organizing 
the  United  States  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety, I  received  many  letters  of  accom- 
modation and  good  wishes.  The  very  first 
letter  I  received  was  from  President  Ken- 
nedy and  very  soon  after  that  I  received 
a  nice  letter  of  accommodation  and  good 
wishes  frxwn  Harry  Truman.  Both,  In  his 
own  way,  had  a  part  In  encouraging 
what  was  a  feeble  effort  at  one  stage  to 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of 
American  history  and  later  a  substan- 
tial contribution  was  made  possible  be- 
cause we  had  men  like  Harry  Truman. 
He  was  a  great  supporter  of  the  histori- 
cal society  and  saw  to  It  that  "we.  the 
people "  was  sold  In  his  library  at  Inde- 
pendence. I  saw  him  next  at  Mr.  Ray- 
tHim's  funeral  in  Texas.  Again,  we  had  a 
nice  visit.  Again,  he  voiced  his  interest 
In  history.  He  said: 

Oood  lack  to  you  In  your  promotion  of 
Amerlciui  history. 
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I  think  this  Is  an  exact  quote  of  his: 

Every  American  ougbt  to  know  mon;  about 

American  history,  for  when  he  doe«.  he  wlU 

imderstand    what    America  stands    for   and 

the  result  will  be  better  cttlzensblp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  time  I  saw  Harry 
was  In  his  library  at  Independence  a  year 
ago  last  March  Again  we  had  a  nice  visit. 
This  time,  with  his  great  Interest,  the 
reaction  people  were  finally  evidencing 
to  his  work  for  peace  In  the  world.  My 
colleagues  have  already  spoken  of  all  of 
them  Again  I  want  to  say  while  there 
may  be  mistakes  In  admlnLnration.  there 
were  no  mistakes  in  his  heart.  He  de- 
sired to  go  good  and  to  be  known  for 
what  he  said  rather  than  what  he  had  as 
material  possession.  Tliere  Is  much  we 
can  learn  from  the  example  of  his  life 
and  I  commend  it  to  every  American  and 
Join  my  colleagues  in  giving  his  salute 
and  paying  this  respect  to  him  today. 


renaliiinf  a  Disabled  Worker'* 
Eaterpnie 


B3TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VXBOXMU 
m  TH»  SKKATB  OF  THE  UKITKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Picslitent. 

uoac  tto  niin:i»w».ia  t«-..     I  Bxk  unaJilmoxxs  consent  to  have  printed 
pubUc   utt«runce8.'    T^     In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  edi- 


torial entitled  "Penalizing  Enterprise." 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
4.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
P'ourtb  Circuit,  has  administered  a  salutary 
sfHinkliig  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  tor  penalizing  s  disabled 
worker's  enterprise. 

Under  the  law.  as  the  Court  sees  It,  John 
J.  L«ftwlch  was  entitled  to  dtaablllt;  benenta 
because  of  injuries  he  suffered  while  working 
BS  a  miner.  Medical  evidence  shov^-ed  him  to 
be  "totally  and  pennsnently  disabled."  But 
HEW  denied  him  disability  Insurance  benefits 
because  he  was  trying  to  support  his  family, 
despite  his  Injuries,  by  washing  dishes. 

•The  test  is  not."  the  Court  wrote, 
"whether  Leftwlch  by  will  power  can  stay  on 
his  feet  another  day.  but  whether  ...  he  la 
disabled  within  the  meaning  of  the  Social 
Security  Aot."  The  Court  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing that  when  crippling  injuries  have  been 
suffered  a  man's  struggle  to  carry  on  under 
his  handicap  Is  to  be  encouraged  Instead  of 
being  slApped  down.  We  hope  this  fresh 
breeae  of  common  sense  will  be  allowed  to 
permeate  other  segments  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System. 


GflBt,  Gmu,  Gnu,  Gimt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP  nxzMoia 
IN  TH«  HOC3E  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVES 

Tueiday.  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  TATE8.  Mc  Speaker,  firearms 
can  be  obtained  with  horrifying  ease 
nearly  everywhere  In  the  United  States. 
And,  as  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  recent- 
ly pointed  out.  there  appears  to  be  fairly 
easy  access  even  to  such  weapons  as 
machine  guns. 

But  the  main  problems  are  with  rifles, 
shotguns,  and  pistols.  In  the  hands  of 
criminals  and  i>sychotics.  they  axe  used 
to  rob  and  assault  and  kill  Their  avail- 
ability— both  over  the  counter  and 
through  the  malls — Is  reflected  In  our 
staggering  crime  rate. 

Those  dreadful  statistics  should  com- 
pel prompt  action  on  a  gim  control  bill. 
Such  a  bill  would  not  harm  the  legiti- 
mate sportsman.  But  It  would  help  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  stop  crime. 

The  Sun-Times  editorial  Is  an  im- 
portant reminder  of  a  pressing  problem. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  it  in 
theRgcoRs: 

OutfS,  Gt7IfB.   ODNS,  QtJNS 

Both  Congress  and  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture are  oooatdertng  giui-control  bills.  As 
their  members  debate  with  themselves  and 
each  other  the  merits  of  the  legislation,  they 
should  study  with  particular  concentration 
and  meditation  a  story  that  came  out  of  Sail 
Francisco  the  other  day.  It  shows  what  can 
happen  in  a  natlcm.  and  within  states,  that 
exercise  lltUe  or  no  control  over  the  trafflc 
In  deadly  weapons. 

A  former  Chlcagoan  named  WUllam  Thore- 
sen  III  was  arrested  on  multiple  chargM  in- 
volving guns  and  ammunition.  His  anenal 
was  not  so  much  inventoried  as  weighed, 
and  It  came  to  many  tons.  As  a  sample,  fed- 
eral agents  listed  60  machineguna.  30  rub- 
machlneguns,  flame  throwers,  cannon,  rlflea. 
•hotguns,  side  arms,  bayonets,  and  thousands 


of  rounds  of  ammunition.  Thoresan  llkea 
guns,  and  so  does  his  wife,  who  was  also 
arrested.  "I  Just  ooUeci  fi^nnrtn^  ««  oma- 
menta,"  he  said.  "Bvery  lawn  ought  to  hav* 


If  the  reports  are  correct.  Tboresen  did 
violate  some  laws  In  the  accumulation  of 
his  fearsome  arsenal.  Various  laws  prohibit 
the  sale  of  automaUc  weapons  and  of  others 
obviously  not  intended  for  sport  or  self  pro- 
tection. But  some  of  the  we&pons  In  the 
collection — rifles,  shotguns,  revolvers  and 
pistols — can  In  most  places  be  botight  with- 
out question,  or  can  be  ordered  by  mall. 

These  are  In  the  main  the  weapons  that 
would  be  controlled  by  the  bills  now  pend- 
ing In  Washington  and  Springfield.  They 
are  the  weapons  that  are  almost  universally 
available,  to  anybody,  whether  he  can  or 
should  be  trusted  with  a  gun  or  not.  If  he 
cannot  get  It  in  his  home  town,  he  can  vlalt 
the  next  town  down  the  road,  or  he  can 
order  It  from  the  obliging  mail-order 
houses. 

And  these  weapons — the  hand-guns  and 
the  rifles  and  the  shotguns— are  those 
which  the  gim  lobby,  principally  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Asan.  and  Its  aflUlatea.  claims 
should  be  avaUable  without  limit  or  re- 
straint. In  any  htmibers.  to  the  private 
dtleen. 

The  penis  or  this  Inane  availability  are 
self  evident  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thoresen.  Even  though  they  them- 
selves might  never  use  the  guns  In  crime, 
their  collection  Is  nevertheless  a  menace  to 
society.  It  could  be  stolen  at  any  time  and 
BO  find  Its  way  Into  the  underworld,  for  use 
by  burglars  and  murders.  Only  law.  and  Its 
strict  enforcement,  can  prevent  such  dangetB 
before  they  materlaUsa.  There  ought  to  be 
a  law,  and  there  will  be  If  Congress  and  the 
Legislature  do  their  duty. 


National  Crime  Commissioa  Afun  Attacks 
Law  aad  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARiCK 

or  LotnsiANs 
m  THE  HODBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
2,  1967,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  full  list 
of  the  appointed  members  of  the  so- 
called  Nati<HiBi  Crime  Commission 
headed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

Now  these  "think  experts"  attack  State 
laws,  of  which,  obviously,  they  person- 
ally do  not  approve,  and,  like  some  par- 
ental overseer,  they  would  tell  the  people 
Just  what  laws  the  people  should  toler- 
ate. 

How  can  any  decent,  respecting  citi- 
zen make  a  statement  suggesting  laws 
against  fornication,  adultery,  and  devi- 
ant sexual  activities  are  unreiUlstic  and 
outmoded  ?  Because  they  approve  of 
homosexuality,  prostitution,  gambling, 
abortion,  drunks,  nonsupport,  et  cetera, 
using  the  Image  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion they  would  declare  these  crimes  out 
of  date  in  every  section  of  America. 

Pray  tell.  It  would  seem  the  decision 
as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  needed  to 
protect  society  rests  with  the  people  in 
their  respective  States  and  not  with  a 
horde  of  sick  intellectuals.  Men  of  their 
know-lt-all  type  have  already  freed  hav- 


oc to  our  streets  and  communities — 
now  they  aee  a  need  for  more  breakdown 
of  society.  It  would  be  nice  if  they  would 
be  for  something  for  a  change.  Instead 
of  always  being  against?  I  ask  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Laws  on  Sex,  Drinking 
Unrealistic.  Panel  Says."  which  appeared 
in  the  Evening  Star  on  May  8,  19(17,  be 
herein  inserted. 

Laws  on   Sex,  Deinkiho  UMBCALianc. 

PaKEL   &ATS 

Idealistic  criminal  laws  attempting  to  im- 
pose morality  and  cure  social  ills  are  un- 
realistic and  should  be  seriously  re-examined. 
a  National  Crime  Commission  task  force  has 
reported. 

It  called  for  mcxUflcaUon  or  abollahment 
of  certain  Uws  dealing  with  dninka,  drug 
offenses,  disorderly  oonduot,  vagrancy,  abor- 
tion and  sex  offenses  including  bomoaexu- 
aUty  and  prosUtutlon. 

"Enough  Is  now  known  to  warrant  aban- 
donment of  the  coihmon  legislative  premise 
that  the  criminal  law  Is  a  sure  panacea  for 
all  social  ailments."  said  the  oocnmlaslon  task 
force  on  the  oourts. 

KMPoaCXlCENT    'PfPfUllVa' 

The  report  yesterday  labeled  the  types  of 
offenses  as  "conduct  which  has  been  declared 
criminal  but  for  whioh  enforcement  has 
proven  either  ineffective  or  unduly  oosUy  " 

The  processing  of  these  soda]  offenses  is 
an  exercise  in  fruxtratlon  and  has  oontrib- 
ut«d  to  the  oondltloa  ot  "aasembly  line  Jus- 
tice" La  the  nation^  oourts.  and  helps  breed 
contempt  for  police  and  the  law.  the  task 
force  said. 

"Only  when  the  load  of  law  enforcement 
has  been  lightened  by  stripping  away  those 
responsi  bill  ties  for  which  It  is  not  suited  wUl 
we  begin  to  make  the  criminal  law  a  more 
effective  Instrument  of  aodaj  proteotton,"  it 
said. 

The  task  force  report  was  the  second  of 
nine  released  by  the  crime  oommlaaUui  as 
supplements  to  Its  main  report  made  public 
earUer  thU  year.  The  buU-df  Its  proposed 
reforms  in  the  court  systson  was  covered  in 
the  main  report. 

CBSKGK    IK    kfOKSlXrT 

The  1 78-page  followup  report  on  oourts 
contained  a  chapter  on  law  reform  indicating 
the  changing  pattern  of  U.B.  morality,  pobtlc 
su[^>ort  lor  certain  behavior,  and  the  result- 
ing situation  which  preaches,  "Do  as  I  say. 
not  as  I  do." 

It  said  moat  social  problems  sboiUd  be 
left  to  sodal  agencies,  and  Indicated  that 
consensual  actlvlues  now  termed  offenses 
affect  no  «ae  but  the  participants  and  are 
not  the  affair  of  the  public  at  large. 

It  cited  laws  against  fomlcaUon,  adultery 
and  deviant  sexual  activities  as  being  gen- 
eraUy  unenforced,  quoting  Jurist  Tburman 
Arnold,  "They  are  uneniorced  because  we 
want  to  continue  our  conduct,  and  unre- 
pealed l>ecause  we  want  to  preserve  our 
morals." 

Antl-prosUtutlon  laws  ar«  widely  violated 
and  have  proven  Lneffectlvc.  the  report  said. 
"It  is  a  consenital  erUoe  for  which  the 
market  Is  persistent,"  It  said.  It  condemned 
public  houses  and  solicitation  and  commer- 
cial Isatlon. 

Of  sexual  acu.  it  said,  "a  more  careful 
deflnltloQ  of  the  offense  would  seem  deslra- 
bi*  to  ensure  that  it  is  llmlteb  to  situations 
where  a  person  engages  in  sexual  activity  as 
a  business  or  where  public  soilcttaUon  la 
Involved." 

The  demands  for  aboratlons  both  by  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  women  Is  widespread, 
the  task  force  said.  "The  evils  of  uninhibited 
abortion  are  suflSclently  serious  to  warrant 
discriminating  use  of  the  criminal  penal- 
ty." the  task  force  said.  It  added: 

"But  abortion  la  JustUlabla  under  certain 
circumstances  and   the  law  ahould  dlstlo- 
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pulah  betw«T>  Jx5ufl»bte  ud  ui.j«lUl«W«      club.  Bt.  Anne".  woA^Utf  *^J^'l^^^ 
<*  _  '  ghe  te  prtaldent  and  foimaer  of  tn«  Ceoar- 

bujB   Pre-Scbool   wbJcto   wm   orgmlaed  taat 


BborUon. 

While  emphJUlKing  eondeomattofi  c*  am- 
bling linked  wit±i  organlMd  crtme,  tbe  XmaH 
force  ft&ld  moet  itAMe  '•weep  wlLhln  Ibelr 
ban  various  acavitlea  with  slgnlflcanUy  dif- 
ferent social  and  Uw  enforcement  connota- 
tions." 

OtLATS    OK    EISOUmCTtS 

It  noted  some  sUtea  have  legalised  fonna 
of  gambling,  including  betUng  at  race  track*, 
bingo,  or  limited  fonna  of  lotteries  and  some 
sutea  "attempt  to  dteUngnlah  between  the 
cMual  player  and  the  profeaslonal  gambHztg 
promoter." 

Risk  of  convicUoo  has  had  very  limited 
effect  in  curbing  widespread  activity  by 
casual  players,  while  attempts  to  enforce 
gambling  laws  drain  the  personnel  and  re- 
sources of  polloe,  proaecutors.  and  courta. 

Penalties  for  all  farms  of  gambling  abould 
not  be  eliminated,  the  task  foree  said,  but 
reeTamlnallon  "may  lead  to  abandonlngthe 
traditional  approach  of  sweeping  an  forms 
of  gambling  within  the  prohibition." 

The  report  also  can«l  for  medical  treat- 
ment for  narcotics  sddlcu.  but  severe  penal- 
ties for  pushers,  as  wen  as  medical  treat- 
ment for  chrooic  drunks.  It  noted  a  third 
of  aU  amvta  In  the  nation  ar«  for  ctnink- 
iMM.  Imposing  gT«a«  burdens  on  police, 
cotirts  aitd  cxirTcctlona. 

It  called  for  a  ban  on  xat  of  nonsupport 
and  bad  check  laws  for  debt  collectiona  and 
suggested  that  merchants  and  famlHea  use 
civil  processea. 


September. 

Jiirs  Haley,  In  addition  to  designing  and 
making  much  of  her  own  clothes,  counU 
ftkllng.  inlerlGT  decorating,  ceramics,  knit- 
ting and  crocheting  among  her  hobbles. 

She  was  graduated  from  an  Indlanapolla 
high  school  and  attended  Indiana  university. 
She  has  attended  night  classes  at  the  Unl- 
Tcrtlty   of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs,  Maley  and  her  husband  will  have  an 
expense  paid  tilp  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where 
she  will  compete  tor  more  than  gaO.OOO  in 
prlMs  and  the  national  Utle  ilay  4  to  May 
14. 

Mrs  Maley  succeeds  Mrs-  Peter  M.  Mtirpby, 
Eau   Claire,   as   Mrs.    Wlsconsin. 


Hm.  Dana  G.  Ikky  U  Mn.  WiacoMiB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wacOHBiN 
»  TBK  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1967 
itz.  STEIOER  ot  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  second  year  In  a  row  the 
Sixth  District  of  Wiaooosin  has  been 
bonorad  In  the  selection  of  a  district 
woman  as  Mrs.  Wisconsin.  Last  year  a 
Neenah  woman  won  that  outstanding 
honor,  and  this  year  a  Cedarburg  woman 
baa  gained  the  title. 

The  1967  Mrs.  Wisconsin  Is  Mrs.  David 
G  Maley.  ol  Cedart)urg.  I  Join  the  real- 
d«it*  of  the  SUth  District  to  congratu- 
lating her  on  attaining  this  honor,  and 
Include  at  this  point  tn  the  Rxooss  an 
article  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
about  Mrs.  Maley : 

CBuumo  MoTHBi  or  Fivi  Is  M«S  WiaCOKMM 
orlM7 

C^AMMumo.  Wis. — A  Cedarburg  motber  of 
Ove  whoae  bobbtes  Include  dotbes  design  and 
■ewlng  bu  been  named  Mn.  Wlsoonsln  of 
1M7. 

Sbe  U  Mr».  D«vld  O  Male;.  31.  who  bM 
been  a  Wleconaln  resident  for  reren  years. 

Her  husband  Is  s  building  materials  saln- 
msn. 

Mrs.  Haley  was  selected  by  a  Judging  panel 
In  Chicago  from  smong  the  state's  three 
flnallsu.  Mrs.  John  P.  Nitwlck,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  was  named  first  runncrup,  and  lira. 
Warren  BIseth.  Qlllett.  was  named  second 
ninnerup. 

The  Maley  children  are  Susan.  9;  Sheila.  7; 
Karen,  «:   David.  4.  and  Brian.  3. 

Mrs.  Haley,  in  sddlUon  to  being  a  house- 
wife and  mother,  la  octire  In  clrtc.  commun- 
ity and  church  affairs  in  Cedarburg.  She  Is 
a  member  of  the  Cedarburg  Junloc  Woman^ 


Win  Lorleea  Sapport  Georfe? 

EatTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CAUrOENXA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  2967 
Mr.  YOUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
SfttlHst.  Arthur  Hoppe.  has  put  another 
of  his  Interesting  columns  In  the  San 
Francisco  ChroAlcIe  under  date  of  April 
27.  BQ«  column  follows: 

WiLl,     LUKl-KCN     SUPPOST     GHMCK? 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Good  morning,  friends  In  television-land. 
It's  time  for  another  chapter  of  "I  lx)»e  Lur- 
leen."  that  rollicking  sltuatloD  comedy  which 
asks  the  question:  Can  an  Improbable  mar- 
ried couple  achieve  a  happy  state?  If  the  wife 
governs  It? 

As  we  Join  Governor  Lurleen  this  morning 
she's  at  breakfast.  That's  her  bustiand, 
George,  going  through  the  mall.  George  is 
unemployed. 

George  (triumphantly  holding  up  a  letter) : 
Look  at  that  I  It  says  I  can  count  on  their 
generous,  secret,  financial  support  If  only 
ril  carry  out  my  threat  to  run  against  that 
no-good  L.BJ  for  President. 

Lurleen:  Why,  that's  right  fine,  dear.  Who's 
It  from,  the  Republican  National  C-ommlttee? 
George:  Nope,  the  Democratic  NatlonaJ 
Cosnmlttoe.  Seems  the  polls  show  I'd  drain 
off  the  Hepublican  vote  and  make  that  no- 
good  LBJ  a  ahoo-ln. 

Lurleen  (squccElng  his  hand)  t  Dont  you 
fret.  dear.  HI  support  you,  win  or  lose. 

George  (angrily):  What  do  yoo  mean 
youll  support  me  If  I  lose?  Is  that  a  ermck? 

Lurleen:  Heavens,  no,  dear.  I  Just  meant 
that  as  Governor.  Ill  always  need  a  man 
who's  bandy  around  the  State.  Tou  know, 
somebody  to  pass  out  bouquets  to  the  poor 
folks  and  make  awards  to  schoolteachers 
and  maybe  beautify  the  highways. 

George  (furlousj:  Handyman!  Now  don't 
you  go  forgetting  who  brought  this  Btate 
into  our  marriage.  And  Just  because  I  let 
you  run  It  for  a  spell  .  .  .  What's  this?  A 
bin  for  two  new  freeways  and  a  molassea 
cracking  plant?  1  don't  recollect  you  ask- 
ing me  If  you  could  buy  any  new  freeways. 
Lurleen   (nervously)  :  Well.  dear,  you  were 

00  making  speeches  up  North.  And  I  thought 
U  would  b«  nice  If  I  fixed  up, the  State  a 
little,  kind  of  as  a  surprise  ■  -  ■ 

George:  Surprise?  If  you  think  a  woman 
spending  money  Is  a  surprise  .  .  ■ 

Lurleen  (near  tears):  Oh.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do,  I  work  night  and  day  trying  to 
make  thU  a  nice  Uttte  State  for  you  to  ocme 
home  to.  a  warm,  secure  power  baae  .  .  .  And 

1  waa  golDg  to  let  you  cut  Xbx  ribbons. 
George  <moUlfled) :  Cut  the  ribbons?  Well. 


I  do  like  outtUig  ribbons.  There,  there.  I 
reckon  I  should  stay  home  more  and  help 
you  around  the  State.  Now,  let's  see.  Why 
dout  you  run  off  to  the  achoolhouse  and 
stand  in  the  door  and  after  that  ,  .  . 

Lurleen  (nodding  glimily  as  George  rat- 
tles oB  several  do^en  instructions) :  Tea. 
deax-  No,  dear,  Tea,  dear.  Is  that  all.  dear? 
Well,  now,  don't  you  worry  any  nr»ore  about 
me-  Tou  Just  run  along  for  President  and 
ni  be  praying  night  and  day  that  you  win. 

George  (pteiL^tsl  as  he  goes  out  the  doort  : 
I  can  tell  somehow,  honey,  that  you  really 
mean  It.  When  Im  In  the  White  House,  ril 
write  you  every  day.  With  detailed  instruc- 
tions. 

Lurleen  (pouring  herself  a  second  cup  of 
ooffc«  with  a  sigh  of  relief) :  There^  no 
nicer  Ume  of  day  than  when  you  get  your 
husband  off  and  you  got  the  whole  State  to 
yourvelf. 

Well,  tune  In  again  friends.  Meantime. 
men,  remember  that  nothing  wtll  make  your 
marrtage  a  happy  one  like  you  rtmntng  for 
Prasldent.  Or  any  place  else  that's  far  away. 


Welcome,  Coualtinc  Ea^ecrt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nj,iNois 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT An  V  ta 

Tuesiay,  May  9.  1967 
Mr.  ERLKMBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  here  In  our  Nation's  Capital,  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  of  more  than  passing 
significance  Is  being  held,  bringing  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
members  of  the  Consulting  Biiglneers 
Council  of  the  United  States,  and  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Consulting 
Engineers. 

Eieslgn  and  research  engineers  repre- 
senting every  conceivable  facet  of  modem 
technology  will  be  In  attendance.  The 
work  of  consulting  engineers  range  from 
the  design  of  automated  factories  to  the 
creation  of  computerized  controls  for 
heating  and  cooUng  modem  buildings — 
from  design  of  facilities  to  reclaim  waste 
water  to  design  of  radar  telescopes — from 
design  of  air  and  water  pollution  control 
systems  to  design  of  modem  stadiums  or 
airports. 

Virtually  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor Is  touched  in  some  manner  by  the 
work  of  consulting  engineers — and  In 
every  Instance  their  efforts  are  directed 
to  the  Improvement  of  man's  environ- 
ment, the  enlargement  of  man's  store 
of  knowledge,  the  achievement  of  hith- 
erto tmattalnable  goals. 

Who  are  these  men  who  call  them- 
selves consulting  engineers?  They  are 
registered  professional  engineers — spe- 
cialists In  a  broad  spectrum  of  engineer- 
ing dlEdpUnes — structural,  electrical, 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  civil  engineer- 
ing being  the  primary  categorical  deslg- 
naUons  by  which  they  are  known.  They 
work  with  the  other  design  professionals, 
such  as  the  architect  and  the  city  plan- 
ner, and  as  such  are  responsible  In  large 
measure  for  the  rebuilding  of  cities,  for 
the  creation  of  new  dtles,  and  for  the 
ultimate  shape  of  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. 

It  Is  flUing  that  this  series  of  meetings 
Is  being  held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  brlng- 
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Ing  together  engineering  consultants 
from  20  oountrles — for  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital has  played  host  to  many  important 
conferences  of  International  slgniflcance. 
Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  work 
of  consulting  engineers — work  that  in 
some  manner  affects  every  one  of  the 
world's  billions  of  citizens — I  hope  that 
each  Member  of  this  Chamber  will  join 
with  me  in  welcoming  these  conferees  to 
our  city  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
their  discussions  will  be  fruitful.  Thank 
you  Mr.  Speaker. 


Witaets  Twili(kt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Misaoumi 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1967 
Mr.  HAIiL,  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an 
outfitAnding  editorial,  entitled  "Witness 
Twilight,"*  was  carried  in  the  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  Greene  County  Medical 
Society  of  Sprlngfleld.  Mo.  As  the  edito- 
rial polnu  out  the  United  Slates  Is  often 
accuaed  of  making  all  the  mistakes  of 
England,  but  making  them  a  generation 
or  two  later.  We  can  only  hope  that 
sound  and  prudent  Judgment  will  prevail 
In  the  Congress  lest  the  warning  In  the 
following  editorial  comes  to  pass: 
[Prom  the  Greene  Oounty  Medical  Society. 
AprUlMTJ 
WiTNna  TwnjGBT 

With  Interevt  I  have  noted  that  the  United 
States  Senate  was  recently  advised  that 
those  nations.  England,  France  and  Germany, 
which  are  losing  their  best  sdentiac  minds 
to  the  U.S. — the  so-caUed  'brain  drain'  — 
had  better  put  their  own  houses  in  order 
Instead  of  blaming  the  Unlt«d  States. 

As  you  have  read,  the  U-S.  has  been  much 
crltldEed.  We  have  been  called  a  "rich  land 
which  can  hire  away  our  best  talent,"  and 
we  have  been  accused  of  creating  an  Increas- 
ing t«chnologlcaJ  gap  In  the  process.  In  aU 
fairness,  It  should  be  made  clear  that  even 
our  most  ouupoken  crlUcs  have  admitted  we 
have  only  aided  and  encouraged  the  under- 
developed and  emerging  nations  and  have 
moat  carefully  tiled  to  avoid  keeping  their 
aleiuler  reaources  of  knowledge  In  our 
oountzj. 

This  committee,  composed  of  experienced 
and  respected  spokesmen,  stated  before  the 
Senate  that  those  superior  Intellecu  which 
were  capabla  of  technloologlcaiiy  advanc- 
ing their  oountrles  could  usually  be  Induced 
to  stay  or  to  rettun  to  their  homes  if  they 
were  adequately  paid  and  If  they  were  given 
the  autonomy  needed  by  the  research  mind 
Instead  of  being  subjected  to  stulUfylng 
bureaucratic  rigidity. 

The  world  is  full  of  committee  reporU. 
Ordinarily,  this  might  be  Just  anotho',  tf  It 
wsran't  that  the  future  of  this  report  la 
more  Intriguing  than  lt«  past. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  United  SUtea  that 
we  make  all  the  mistakes  of  England  but 
that  we  make  them  a  generation  or  two  later. 
Kow  true  this  Is  In  matters  of  health  and 
medical  research  r  We  are  Just  now  setting 
out  wim  the  same  socialistic  gay  abandon 
that  convert«d  a  proud  British  medical  pro- 
fession Into  a  whlmpenng  Instrument  of  In- 
adequacy. aU  In  two  decades,  A  testimony  to 
this  Inadequacy  Is  the  fact  that  the  Engllah 
private  practles  of  madldne,  aJthough  yvt 
■maU.  la  growlnc  by  rapid  strldM.  even  whli* 


the  people  are  taxed  to  support  tbe  Hatlocial 
Health  Act.  A  further  tesUmony  Is  that  there 
Is  an  actiiai  decrease  la  the  number  of  prac- 
ticing Engllah  physicians  as  their  hospitals 
deteriorate,  their  wca-k  load  beoomeo  greater, 
their  relative  rewards  to  practice  t>ecoinea 
less  and  their  memben  deeert  their  home- 
land. If  you  are  Inclined  to  take  chls  lightly, 
then  consider  how  much  bitter  frustration 
would  be  necessary  to  induce  you  to  leave 
your  country,  family  and  friends  and  move 
halfway  around  the  world,  simply  to  practice 
medicine  as  you  know  It  should  be  practiced. 
Then  remember,  two  decades  from  now.  you 
may  well  be  faced  with  the  same  dcclaton, 
except  .  .  .  where  will  you  go? 

Of  course  this  will  all  pass.  In  tlma  A 
generation,  or  two  generations,  from  now  It 
will  have  again  become  plain  that  a  coun- 
try's greatest  assets  are  tbe  unfettered  In- 
tellect and  the  Incentive  to  work.  Until  then. 
as  Macauley  said,  "Small  men  cast  long  sha- 
dowa.  when  the  sun  Is  setting." 

Gentlemen,  you  have  a  box  seat.  Ton  are 
witnessing  not  only  tbe  end  ot  an  «ra  of 
medicine  but,  also,  the  twilight  at  democ- 
racy. 

Mn.^o«ji  E.  Wooutmcx. 


DUabliM  WitboBt  KilUa« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiNOD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  iU  own 
vigorous  and  effective  style.  Time  maga- 
zine has  this  week  drawn  attentloo  to 
the  striking  possibilities  for  technological 
innovation  In  dealing  with  crtme.  As 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware,  there 
are  a  number  of  proposals  now  pending 
in  this  body  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
search to  develop  such  Innovations,  and 
the  importance  of  such  research  was 
particularly  emphasized  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice.  This 
article,  which  I  insert  in  the  Recors, 
describes  some  of  the  more  dramatic 
breakthroughs.  Much  more,  not  all  of  it 
quite  so  dramatic  but  every  bit  as  im- 
portant, remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
deal  resolutely  with  the  aweaome  In- 
crease of  crime  across  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows; 

DiSABLIKO  WrTHOTTT  KnXINC 

In  Premont,  Ohio,  a  middle-aged  husband 
recently  went  berserk  and  tried  to  beat  his 
wife  to  death.  When  the  police  arrived,  he 
threatened  to  shoot  anyone  who  Interfered. 
In  that  common  situation,  many  a  UJ3.  po- 
liceman might  have  whipped  out  his  own 
gun  and  shot  first,  even  If  the  suspect  regret- 
tably died  In  the  process.  Instead,  one  Pre- 
mont policeman  squeezed  off  a  stream  of 
tear-gas-like  liquid  that  hit  the  crazed  hus- 
band in  the  face  and  instantly  brought  him 
to  his  knees,  stunned,  docile — and  alive. 

Made  by  Pittsburgh's  General  Ordnano* 
Equipment  Corp.,  the  Incapacitating  spray 
that  tamed  the  Premont  wlfebeater  Is  fired 
from  a  small  tube  and  Irritates  the  eyes,  nose 
and  skin.  More  Important,  the  fumes  can 
ca,use  dlsslness  and  almost  Instant  apathy. 
Ths  sprayed  suspect  usually  Just  slU  down 
unCU  he  Is  led  away.  The  effects  last  no  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Por  police,  the  device  Is 
tbe  first.  If  not  the  final,  answer  to  a  nation- 
wide need — a  weapon  that  disables  as  effec- 


tively as  a  gtm  and  yet  does  no  pennanent 
Injury. 

MOBAX,  (mtanov 
A  century  ago.  any  felony  could  be  pun- 
ished by  death.  Today  tliat  Is  no  longer  true. 
And  yet.  says  New  York  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  a.  Leary,  "the  policeman  can  shoot 
to  kill  If  he  reasonably  believea  that  the  per- 
son at  whom  he  shot  was  commltUng  a  felony 
or  escaping  from  a  felony.  The  rule  raises  a 
BubstanUal  moral  quesUon:  la  it  proper  to 
take  the  Ufe  of  a  fleeing  felon  who.  If  oau^t, 
tried  and  convicted,  could  nfit  be  executed?" 
Answering  his  own  quesUon.  Leary  has  Just 
promulgated  a  new  department  rule  that  re- 
quires his  38,000  policemen  to  shun  guns 
unless  a  felony  suspect  "has  himself  escalated 
matters  by  using  or  threatening  deadly  or 
other  aerious  force."  Adds  Leary:  "We  must 
do  more  to  explore  and  devalop  nondeadly 
weapons.  Tbe  gun  is  not  tha  way  to  prevent 
most  crime." 

PredlcUbly,  Leary's  view  is  not  shared  by 
many  front-line  oops.  Says  Los  Angeles  Chief 
Tom  Beddln:  "Dntu  such  time  as  every  crim- 
inal signs  In  blood  that  he  will  not  use  lethal 
weapons  against  my  officers.  I  will  not  sub- 
stitute for  thetr  firearms.  I  don't  want  the 
psychological  advantage  In  a  combat  situa- 
tion to  be  on  the  other  side."  Even  so.  Beddln 
agrees  that  "where  the  officer's  llfs  is  not  In 
danger,  a  weapon  that  could  be  accurata,  and 
would  IncapaclUte.  would  be  a  valuable  aid." 
wjux  or  roui 
Por  most  U.S.  police,  the  only  such  weap- 
on now  available  Is  ths  old-faahloned  bUly 
club — and  the  trouble  is  that  many  police- 
men are  surprisingly  unskilled  in  ita  use. 
When  used  as  a  club,  the  billy  too  often 
shatters  on  a  suspect's  skull,  forcing  a  police- 
man to  resort  to  his  gun.  The  billy  is  better 
ttsed  to  poke  and  Jab  at  the  kidneys  and  other 
vulnerable  areas:  law-enforcement  experts 
are  now  urging  more  and  better  training  In 
bUly  arts.  Indeed,  the  billy  Itself  c&n  be  Im- 
proved. Plalnclothesmen  may  soon  be  armed 
with  a  new  model  that  telescopes  to  fit  Into 
the  pocket,  extends  to  full,  firm  length  at  a 
flick.  General  Ordnance  even  offers  a  plastic 
billy  that  does  double  duty:  tbe  oompany's 
new  Incapacitating  spray  can  be  shot  out  of 
the  handle. 

Other  nonlethal  weapons  are  on  the  way — 
for  example,  a  net,  spring-loaded  Into  a  tube, 
that  can  t>«  shot  over  a  fleeing  man  at  close 
range.  Also  being  developed  are  hlgli-powered 
water  pistols  that  fire  chamlc&l  vomit- 
Inducera  and  a  liquid  pepper  irritant.  Un- 
fortunatelT.  sucb  gadgeu  lack  the  Incapaci- 
tating speed  of  a  bullet  and  cannot  be  fired 
over  any  distance,  particularly  In  a  wind. 
There  is  talk  of  a  tranqulllser  dart,  but  no 
safe  trsnqulllBer  acts  on  humans  instantly. 
To  Bptu>  development  of  a  workable  dart 
and  any  other  Xiseful  nonlethal  weapon.  New 
York's  Representative  James  Scbeuer  and 
Maasachusetts'  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
have  Introduced  a  federal  anU-crlme  bill  in 
OongrcM  that  would,  among  other  things, 
foster  and  finance  research  In  the  field . 
"Within  ten  yean,"  predicts  Arnold  Sagalyn, 
director  of  the  Treasury  Department's  office 
of  law-enforcement  coordination,  "we  ought 
to  have  something  equal  to.  If  not  superior 
to,  the  handgun." 

Though  harmless  weapons  for  man-to-nukn 
use  are  still  scarce,  those  for  controlling 
crowds  show  what  Imagination  can  do.  Now 
available  is  a  dye  spray  that  can  ineradlca- 
bly  mark  fleeing  rioters  or  looters  for  30  dayt- 
The  color  Is  visible  only  through  special 
lenses  and  enables  police  to  make  arrests 
weeks  later.  Eveo  handler  for  breaking  up 
crowds  is  a  q}ray  containing  a  powerful 
stench.  Perhaps  the  best  crowd  chaaer  Is  a 
machine  that  generates  10.000  cu.  ft.  of  de- 
tergent-baaed foam  In  less  than  eight  min- 
utes. The  foam  can  form  a  ten-foot  wall  to 
head  off  a  mob  or  flu  a  street,  covering  every- 
one. Light  enough  to  permit  breathing,  the 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OP    LOUISXAMA 

IN  THE  BOC3K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  t,  1967 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prevloua  onler  ol  the  Houne.  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HfanT]  it  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  hesitated  to 
address  you  today  on  this  sublect.  but 
after  an  examination  of  my  own  think- 
ing, my  own  conscience,  I  can  do  no 
less. 

It  may  not  l>«  understandable  to  some, 
but  I  am  sure  It  Is  understandable  to 
many  that  I  have — and  I  have  had 
throughout  my  life— a  fetish  for  accur- 
acy. Strange  as  It  may  seem.  In  my  many 
years  that  I  spent  In  the  newspaper 
world — some  23 — as  an  editor,  and  previ- 
ous^ as  a  reporter,  before  coming  to  the 
Halls  0*  Congress,  I  insisted  upon  accu- 
racy In  newspapers  and  among  those 
under  me  discharging  their  responsibill- 
ttea  In  the  freedom  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — which  I  hold  so  dear  to  myself 
because  of  my  profession  and  because  of 
my  background. 

I  stand  with  those  who  believe  with 
Voltaire: 

I  djaapprore  of  what  you  lay,  bui  I  will 
daf«nd  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It. 

The  freedom  for  each  American  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  tat  free  ex- 
presslon  is  something  sacred  to  all  of  us. 
Perhaps  even  more  sacred  than  that  one 
amoidment,  the  first  of  the  Bill  of  Righu 
to  thie  Constitution,  is  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  1  believe  It  was 
Oladstone  who  said; 

I  have  alwayi  ngarded  Out  Constitution 
as  the  most  renurlcAble  work  known  to  me 
In  modem  tlmae  to  have  t>e«a  produced  by 
ths  human  Intellect  at  a  single  stroke  (so 
to  speak).  In  Its  application  to  poUtlcal 
affaln. 

It  Is  because  of  my  dedication  to  that 
Constitution,  because  of  my  l>elief  in  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  rise  today,  not 
In  anger,  but  In  sadness,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  manner 
la  which  this  freedom  of  the  press  and 
tbe  usage  of  the  first  amendment  can 
be  prostituted  for  purposes  which  I  can- 
not understand. 

As  I  Indicated,  I  do  not  rise  In  anger, 
nor  do  I  rise  in  a  critical  manner  In  an 
effort  to  take  away  from  those  who  want 
to  express  an  opinion  other  than  mind, 
their  right  to  do  so.  but  I  must  insist, 
I  must  demand,  that  the  news  media 
of  this  country — whether  it  be  the  news- 
papers, the  radio,  or  television — confine 
themselves  to  the  facts  In  reporting  the 
news.  At  the  moment,  I  direct  attention 
to  a  cartoon  which  appeared  May  7  In 


the  Washington  Post,  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  and  acknowledged  cartoon- 
ists, Mr.  Herblock.  Perhaps  It  is  because 
I  recognise  his  ability  and  his  worth  and 
the  tribute*  wWch  have  been  paid  and 
the  honors  given  him  that  I  am  all  the 
more  saddened  that  this  man  of  great 
stature  has  wandered  down  the  path 
of  misrepresentation.  Inaccuracy,  and 
obviously  misleading  statements  In  order 
to  put  over  a  point  of  view. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  him  and.  his 
views.  He  Is  well  qualified  and  certainly 
able  to  express  them  I  do  recognise  the 
force  that  he  has  at  his  command  for 
molding  public  opinion — not  the  report- 
er, not  the  editorialist,  not  the  news 
commentator,  but  that  most  effective  of 
all  media— a  picture.  It  was  the  Chinese 
who  said  that  one  picture  Is  worth  a 
thousand  words.  So  it  becomes  more  nec- 
essary to  understand  that  the  cartoonist 
has  within  his  grasp  multiple  powers 
over  the  voice  and  the  pen. 

Of  course,  the  cartoon  cannot  be  print- 
ed in  the  RtcoiiB.  so  1  shall  attempt  to 
accurately  describe  exactly  what  It  says, 
and  then  discuss  It.  I  shall  not  comment 
upon  Its  Inaccuracies  until  I  have  de- 
scribed It. 

The  cartoon  Is  In  the  usiial  cartoon 
form,  signed  by  "Herblock"  In  the  left- 
hand  comer,  and  over  the  top  is  this. 
In  quotes:  "Well  Teach  You  Patriotism 
and  Respect  for  the  I*w." 

Depicted  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
cartoon  are  three  individuals. 

One  individual  Is  holding  In  his  hand 
and  burning  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Tagged  as  his  identification  Is  "L. 
MXNsn.  Rivns." 

The  next  Individual  Is  holding  a  sign 
entitled  "  'Lefs  Forget  the  First  Amend- 
ment'—House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee members."  This  Individual  is  Iden- 
tified as  "E.  HisERT,  Jb." 

The  next  Individual  has  no  name  at- 
tached to  him,  but  Is  holding  a  sign  wtilch 
reads  "Hell  with  the  UB.  courts,"  and 
over  his  left  shoulder  Is  the  Confederate 

flag.  ^  , 

In  the  \ipper  left-hand  comer  are  two 
apparent  yoimgsters,  I  presume — they 
look  like  youngsters.  One  Is  holding  up 
a  sign  which  says,  "To  hell  with  the 
draft."  The  other  supposedly  Is  holding 
up  a  draft  card,  or  a  paper,  which  says 
"Draft  Act,"  and  Is  In  the  act  of  bum- 
tag  It. 

This  Is  the  cartoon,  described  accu- 
rately. Now  I  shall  comment  on  Its  ac- 
curacy and  discuss  with  the  Members 
what  might  be  the  Intent  of  the  cartoon- 
ist. I  shall  not  attempt  to  probe  his  in- 
tent. I  merely  read  what  the  cartoonist 
apparently  tatends. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  designation  of 
"E.  Hebert,  Jr.,"  which  obviously  refers 
to  me.  Well,  this  Is  mtaor,  and  It  Is  not 
Important,  but  It  is  Just  an  example  of 
the  fallacies  and  Inaccuracies.  My  name 
Is  not  "E.  Hebert,  Jr."  I  have  never  been 
called  "Junior"  ta  my  life.  My  father's 
name  was  Felix  Joseph  Hebert.  My  name 
Is  FxLix  EowAso  HisniT,  but  not  'Jun- 
ior.' 

Until  last  Saturday  In  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Times  I  have  never  seen  my- 
self referred  to  as  "Junior." 

Of  course,  this  Is  lnoonse<iuentlal.  but 
whoever  Is  "E.  Hebert,  Jr."  might  take 


obJecUon  to  it;  I  do  not  know.  But  at 
least  this  Is  the  starting  Inaccuracy. 

Holding  up  the  sign,  "  'Let's  forget  the 
first  amendment'— House  Armed  Services 
Committee  memtwrs,"  causes  me  to  say 
that  not  a  single  memtier  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee — the  entire 
40  of  them — with  one  exception,  has  said 
"Let's  forget  the  first  amendment, "  and 
that  exception  was  me.  I  said  It;  not  the 
other  Members  of  the  House.  Yet  they 
are  all  being  held  up  to  ridicule.  Includ- 
tag  myself,  as  saytag,  "Let's  forget  the 
first  amendment." 

How  did  I  say  It,  after  discussing  my 
feeling  for  the  first  amendment?  I  hold 
here  In  my  hand  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  of  last  Friday  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  direct  your  attention   to  page  897 
at  line  24  which  is  quoting  me  In  reply  to 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Fred  Vinson,  Jr.,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  following  a  lengthy  colloquy  and 
dialog  as  to  why  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  not  enforcing  the  law  by 
bringing  to  the  bar  of  justice  the  Car- 
mlchaels  and  the  Kings  and  the  other 
Individuals  of  that  ilk  who  are  going 
about  the  country  today  making  state- 
ments which,  if  they  are  not  treason- 
able, then  I  do  not  know  what  treason 
Is.  They  are  urging  Individiuils  to  brealt 
the  law,  urging  our  people  to  defy  the 
law,    talking    at  mob    demonstration.';, 
telling  our  boys.  "Do  not  enlist."  "Do  not 
be  drafted."  pralsmg  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  a 
great  savior  of  the  world,  spewing  forth 
the  Communist  line  better  than  it  Ir. 
spewed    from    Hanoi    or    Peking.    The 
American  public  is  asking  the  $64  ques- 
tion and  the  $1M  question,  '"Why  arc 
not  these  people  prosecuted?"  Now  keep 
in  mind.  In  discussing  this  let  me  make 
It  crystal  clear  that  I  do  not  want  to 
equate  In  any  way  dissent  and  disloy- 
alty. I  recognize  and  defend  the  right 
to  dissent,  but  I  condemn  eind  damn  dis- 
loyalty and  the  challenge  to  the  fighting 
men  of  this  country  and  to  their  patriot- 
ism. There  is  a  strong  and  clear  line 
of  demarcation  between  dissent  and  dis- 
loyalty. This  is  to  what  I  address  myself 
here,  that  Is,  not  to  dissent  but  to  dis- 
loyalty. 

Now,  be  this  as  It  may,  the  law  Is 
clear  on  this  subject.  I  shaU  put  Into 
the  Ricoan  the  entire  colloquy  in  which 
It  says  ta  no  uncertain  terms  that  any 
Individual  whosoever  In  time  of  war  shall 
frustrate  or  attempt  to  Incite  to  mutiny 
or  urge  disloyalty  or  urge  nonconformity 
to  the  law  shall  be  prosecuted— by  whom? 
By  the  Justice  Department.  Every  time 
this  questioning  tumed  to  that  subject 
and  the  law,  the  cloak  of  Immunity  of 
the  first  amendment  was  raised — the 
umbrella  of  the  first  amendment  I  shall 
discuss  this  more  In  detail  tomorrow  as 
far  as  the  Department  of  Justice  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  am  emphasizing  it  here  in 
order  that  you  might  understand  and 
realize  Just  how  this  expresison  was  used. 
It  was  In  this  context  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  say,  "Well,  we 
cannot  prosecute  and  we  will  not  prose- 
cute them  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
prosecute  them  because  they  come  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  first  amendment." 
Now.  this  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Justice  Department.  The  function  of  the 
Justice  Department  is  to  prosecute  and 
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defend  the  law.  It  is  Dot  the  function  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  engage  In 
Judicial  decisions  and  make  decisions 
before  the  law  is  tested.  It  may  very  well 
come  under  the  first  amendment,  and, 
knowing  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as 
I  do,  it  undoubtedly  will  come  under  the 
first  amendment,  If  I  am  to  judge  the 
future  by  the  past,  because  the  mur- 
derers, the  rapists,  and  the  Communists 
run  wild  because  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions today.  However,  I  am  not  en- 
gaging \n  that  dispute  now  and  I  am  not 
talking  about  that  discussion  now.  I  am 
talking  at>out  what  the  law  says  and  what 
is  written  In  the  law. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  strangely  enough, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  testified 
and  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
statute  But.  anyway,  he  Insisted  that  no 
matter  what  It  would  be.  It  would  come 
under  the  coverage  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  ta  that  context 
and  ta  that  direction  that  I  made  the 
statement,  "Let  us  forget  the  first 
amendment." 

So,  Mr.  Block,  or  Herblock,  whatever 
his  name  may  be,  lifts  out  of  context 
"Let's  forget  the  first  amendment."  and 
attributes  It  to  every  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
is  not  true  and  not  accurate  and  Indicates 
that  we  subscribe  to  forgetting  the  first 
amendment  and  Its  full  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  speech.  That  is  what  its  ef- 
fect has  and  that  Is  undoubtedly  what  It 
was  tatended  to  be,  wtiile  nothtag  could 
be  further  from  the  truth — nothtag 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

There  Is  ta  the  testimony— I  have  it 
right  here — the  first  sentence,  and  here 
is  another  page  of  the  discussion  and 
nothtag  was  said  at»ut  that — of  coui« 
not. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  show  you  Just 
how  far  some  people  go.  I  detest  hate, 
racism,  and  bigotry.  I  come  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  Deep  South,  and  I  am  proud  of 
that  fact.  I  believe  that  every  man  has 
the  opportuidty,  and  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed, 
to  have  that  equal  opportunity.  I  believe 
ta  privileges  for  none,  whether  they  be 
white,  black,  green,  ptak,  or  yellow.  I  am 
not  a  racist.  1  am  not  a  bigot.  I  am  not 
tatolerant.  I  recognize  your  right  to  dis- 
agree with  me.  I  only  ask  your  respect. 

At  no  time  durtag  these  hearings  was 
anything  mentioned  about  the  North  or 
the  South,  at  no  time. 

At  no  time  was  the  word  "Confeder- 
acy" used.  At  no  time  was  the  race  ques- 
tion raised  and  particularly  so.  because 
the  gentleman  from  South  Caroltaa  (Mr. 
Rivers!  and  I,  coming  from  that  section 
of  the  country,  would  be  Immediately 
suspect.  So  It  was  not  raised.  We  were 
not  talking  about  these  violators  as 
Negroes  or  Chtaamen  or  Indians,  I  do 
not  know  wtiat  they  want  on  the  cam- 
puses of  this  country.  True,  many  white 
people  disgrace  the  campuses  of  our 
country,  ta  my  liook.  and  thereby  do  a 
disgrace  to  this  country.  I  do  not  care 
about  their  color  or  race.  The  race  issue 
has  no  place  ta  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cartoon  portrayed  a 
third  man  with  a  Confederate  flag  on 
his  shoulder.  What  does  he  mean  by 
that?  Whether  he  means  to  raise  it  or 


not,  he  Immediately  anuses  the  isoe  Is- 
sue; he  Immediately  wants  to  tadlcate 
that  the  race  Issue  Is'tavolved  ta  thla 
consideration.  It  Is  not. 

What  does  he  mean  when  be  says.  "To 
hell  with  the  courts."  No  one  said  that.  It 
was  not  even  uttered. 

Perhaps.  I  would  like  to  say  It.  but  I  do 
not  say  It,  because  I  respect  the  courts 
which  have  a  valid  and  a  legal  place  ta 
our  constitutional  form  of  government, 
and  I  will  follow  any  court-ordered  deci- 
sion validly  given  ta  the  futiu*.  How- 
ever, It  Is  &>nfustag,  upon  occasion  to 
follow  some  of  the  Court's  orders.  I  have 
decried  certata  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  shudder  to  think  where  this 
country  Is  going,  based  upon  some  of  the 
decisions  which  the  Court  has  rendered, 
and  not  ta  civil  rights  questions  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  were  any  one  of  those 
ntae  men  I  might  not  be  able  to  sleep  at 
night,  based  upon  some  of  the  decisions 
which  the  Coiu-t  has  rendered. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  If  I  have  a 
right  to  criticize  this  sacrosanct  body, 
or  I  do  not.  But,  I  hope  that  I  am  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment;  I  hope  so 
ta  the  eyes  of  some  people. 

Then  the  other  quote:  "We  will  teach 
you  patriotism  and  respect  for  the  law." 

Nobody  said  that  during  the  hearings. 
Here  are  the  heartags.  You  cannot  ftad 
that  quotation  to  the  hearings,  but  yet 
It  Is  attributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  would  add  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  needs  no  defense  from  me.  but 
I  must  defend  them  with  the  record. 

Then  up  here,  the  draft  card  with  two 
young  kids.  What  do  you  thing  young- 
sters ta  their  formative  years — their  Im- 
pressionable years — think  when  they  see 
a  cartoon  like  this  placed  before  their 
view?  Here  is  a  great  newspaper  vrith  a 
large  circulation.  Here  Is  an  outstond- 
tag  cartoonist,  a  man  of  great  scope  and 
ability,  telling  ta  effect  these  youngsters: 
"Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  them.  Bum 
your  draft  card.  To  hell  with  the  draft. 
These  are  old  fuzz-doodles,  old  racists, 
old  bigots,  old.  stupid  tadlvlduals,  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talktag  about. 
Pay  no  attention  to  them." 

That  Is  what  I  object  to.  I  object  to  the 
taaccuracy.  If  the  gentleman  could  have 
drawn  his  cartoon  and  quoted  correctly 
and  accurately,  he  would  hear  no  voice 
of  mtae  raised  against  it.  I  would  defend 
his  right  to  draw  it.  I  will  defend  the 
right  of  every  tadlvidual  to  disagree  with 
this  country,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  ta  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
but  for  my  part  I  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  asluuned  to  be 
addressed  as  a  "hawk."  I  want  to  be  a 
hawk  t>ecause  I  want  to  wta,  and  I  want 
to  get  those  boys  back  here.  But  if  some 
people  want  to  be  doves,  and  fly  around 
and  flutter  their  little  eyes,  then  that  Is 
their  business,  or  anybody  else's  bustaess, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  do  It.  They  have 
the  right  to  dissent.  They  have  the  right 
to  criticism.  They  have  a  right  to  criticize 
the  manner  ta  which  this  war  is  being 
carried  on.  But  they  do  not  have — no- 
body has  the  right  to  arouse  to  riot  and 
to  mutiny,  whether  this  country  Is  at  war 
or  not  at  war.  I  deny  the  right  of  any- 
body  to   use   the   Constitution   of   the 


United  States  to  destroy  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  Constltu- 
lon  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  guaranteed 
the  right  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  But  this  type  of  thing  as 
enunciated  ta  this  cartoon,  and  as  enun- 
ciated by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
the  witness  stand,  that  if  I  want  to  use 
LSD  or  smoke  marihuana,  and  they  deny 
me  that,  then  they  have  taken  my  happi- 
ness away.  That  is  what  it  means. 

It  means  this:  that  there  Is  no  law  on 
the  t>ooks  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
of  a  State  that  does  not  violate  the  first 
amendment  If  you  want  to  stretch  it  that 
far,  ad  taflnltum,  and  ad  ridlculum.  If 
lAtta  oould  be  put  ta  that  context 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  I  want  to  bring 
to  your  attention.  I  do  not  care  if  Mr. 
Herblock  wants  to  embrace  Mao  Tse 
Tung,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  or  anybody  else,  or 
if  he  wants  to  take  his  stand  at  the  side 
of  the  Carmlchaels  and  the  Ktags  and 
the  other  tadlvlduals  who  are  trying  to 
bring  disruption  to  this  country — I  can- 
not stop  him.  He  well  can  do  it.  That  is 
his  right.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  same 
token.  I  reserve  the  right  and  privilege 
to  put  my  arms  around  General  West- 
moreland. I  prefer  to  embrace  those  kids 
who  are  glvtag  everything  they  can  give, 
and  not  delay  one  day  their  return  from 
\^etnam.  Oeneral  Westmoretand  has 
told  us.  and  I  share  that  opinion,  that 
every  day  these  people  contribute  to  the 
extension  of  this  war — a  war  that  has 
claimed  10,000  lives  and  60,000  casualties. 
I  want  these  kids  back  home  as  quickly  as 
we  can  get  them  home. 

Now.  Mr  Herblock  wants  to  embrace 
those  who  wish  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  by  getting  ta  the  headltaes 
of  the  newspapers  ta  Peking,  Moscow,  and 
Hanoi,  that  this  country  Is  divided.  As 
General  Westmoreland  stated,  they  are 
depending  on  the  Achilles  heel  for  their 
victory. 

If  Mr.  Berbkxdc  wants  to  side  with  the 
Communists,  that  is  his  bustaess.  Bis 
bustaess. 

But  ta  siding  with  them.  If  he  so  de- 
sires, Irt  him  at  least  be  a  little  accurate 
ta  his  presentation — ^particularly  because 
of  the  great  force  and  effect  that  a  car- 
toon has. 

I  know  the  futility  of  engaging  ta  a 
contest  with  a  rwwspaper.  I  know  that  1 
sat  on  that  throne  a  long  time  and  I  knew 
the  futility  of  those  who  would  write  let- 
ters ta.  I  had  the  upper  hand  when  I  was 
on  the  paper.  I  Ijad  more  tak  and  more 
paper  than  any  character  could  have  who 
oould  write  and  send  letters  ta. 

I  always  had  the  last  word.  I  recognize 
this.  I  recognize  the  unevenness  of  the 
contest  and  of  the  debate.  I  recognize  the 
dlHerence  ta  exposure  and  the  audience. 
But  I  do  recognize  and  do  retata  for  my- 
self my  own  conscience  and  my  own  be- 
lief and  what  I  believe  America  is  and 
what  we  should  do  ta  America. 

Oh,  I  am  old  fashioned.  I  am  rather 
naive.  I  would  rather  stand  on  the  gal- 
lows with  Nathan  Hale  and  say,  "I  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my 
ooimtty,"  than  to  stand  up  on  a  platform 
rabble  rousing  and  ta  denimciation  of 
my  Government  and  telUng  fellow  Amer- 
icans not  to  defend  that  Constitution 
that  guarantees  them  the  right  and 
guarantees  me  the  right  to  say  th«  tilings 
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cvnaln  >cte  now  mn<nHtt»<l  «iUeb  would  ba 
raaonabla  or  MdlUow  U  m  wtn  In  k  da- 
eland  war  ar«  not  baln(  pcoaaratad — tha  In- 

dlvlduala  who  are  pjllty? 
Mr.  Vwaoii.  rint.  Mr.  CoogTManian,  I  am 

not  awaie  (rf   Uie  preclM  opinion  tbAtJou 

on  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  I     refer  to  w«  rKeiMd  oonuidenibie  mall  mim 


the7  want  to  say  and  that  I  want  to  say. 

TWb  1»  mj  ohservstlon  today. 

TomoiTow  during  the  discussion  of  the 
procmement  bill  to  furnish  these  fightlnc 
men  with  arms.  I  shall  have  more  to  lay 


suggest  to  you  Is  mo6t  derelict  In  Its  doty 
It  could  easily  find  reasons  to  go  Into 
other  fields  which  do  not  concern  them 
but  It  can  find  many  reasons  not  to  pros- 
ecute. Not  one  single  newspaper  In  this 
country,  not  one  radio  station  or  one 


tlie  Houie  and  from  tlie  Senate  last  year  In 
regAnl  to  auch  utterancea,  but  I  don't  raemU 
any  reaponae  that  drew  the  line  between  a 
declared  war  and  an  undadafad  wax. 

However,  the  caae  that  w«<  prerloualy  ra- 
tetrad  to  where  the  Chief  Juattoa  enundatad 
the  clear  and  preaent  danger  teat  waa,  1  be- 


qoaatlona,  what  doaa  It  aay,  tbe  exact  lan- 
guage? 

Tha  Chabmah.  "When  tha  United  Statea 
la  at  WW". 

Mr.  HtaaST.  "At  war." 

The  CiuiuiAN.  I  think  that  U  the  only 
thing  that  might  ppoacrlbe  your  capa^ty 
to  enforce  the  tntendmen*  ot  thla  itatuAe. 

Mr.  BaTwa.  Hicn  la  an  amandmant  to  In- 
clude the  preaent  emergency  In  a  later  aec- 

Mr.  HiaaaT.  That  la  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at.  Of  oourae  now  tha  refuge  there  la  when 
tbe  Onltad  SUtaa  la  at  war.  Technlcallj,  and 


television  station  carried  the  affirmative     ue^e.  a  caae  under  the  ledlUon  lawe  and  not     when  there  la  no  dealre  to  proaecute^^ese 
Statement  that  the  Department  of  JUs-  -  "  "'  — 

tlce  refused  and  Is  refusing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  prosecute  these  Individ- 
uals who  liave  oommltted  what  I  think 
are  crimes  against  the  law . 
To  my  mind,  that  would  be  a  good 

lead ^but  no.  the  lead  was  that  members 

of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices said.  "Forget  the  first  amendment." 
Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ended.  I  am 
finished— but  I  would  ask  for  accuracy 
and  truth  In  reporting. 

Do  not  take  my  word— what  I  have  said     _„„„_, _. 

and  uttered  here  today.  Do  not  accept     ^^j,    people    and   what    they    want?    They     uca  Holmea  aaid. 

that  as  the  truth  and  the  fact.  Do  not  -  -  ~~ 

accept  my  conclusions  and  my  observa- 
tions. These  are  my  opinions.  These  are 

my  own  expressions.  I  would  Instead  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 

place  in  the  Record  the  enUre  dialog  un- 

expurgated.  unedited,  and  unchanged — 

bat  a  raw.  accurate  report  by  the  reporter     ^ ^  _ 

nt  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee      your  poslUon  aa  a  Uwyer.  becauae  undoubt-      that  the  Department  of  JuaOce.  and  most 

iM    un.   **wi»D  'j,_   Z-..   1^ .«.».»...*»««><*   oKt-D   B/1*niiat>lv       .4i«     »h.     r-nnomMB      1>     flf>tjtrmlnfld     to 


under  Selective  Service.  So  we  are  beck  to 
the  degree  and  proilmlty  propoeltlon. 

Mr.  Htoarr.  Well,  of  course,  now.  you  have 
Indicated  by  your  reply.  Mr.  Vlnaon.  that 
tfaeae  lettara  In  multiple  numbera  are  com- 
ing from  Membeia  of  Congrew  of  the  Bouae 
and  tbe  Senate.  Tou  wUl  agree  with  me,  I 
am  sure,  that  theae  letters  reOect  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  people  or  ele*  you 
wouldn't  get  auch  letters  In  auch  quantity. 
I  think  we  can  he  In  agreement  on  that? 

Mr.  VmsOB.  Oft.  I  think  ao.  Mr.  CongTa«- 
man. 

Ml-.  Haanr.  After  aU.  who  U  the  consutu- 
tlon  of  the  nmted  Statea  except  the  Amerl- 


IndiTlduala.  technically  the  lawyer  and  the 
law  can  stand  behind  that  technicality,  and 
J  am  damned  alck  and  tired  o<  lechnleaUtlea 
wtien  we  baee  treaaoa  In  tbu  country  and 
aadltlon. 

What  1  am  trying  to  find  out  la  this:  If 
that  la  the  prohibition,  because  It  saya  "at 
Tar,"  and  the  technicality  ia  we  are  not  at 
war'  wouldn't  It  auillce  to  aay  "are  engaged 
In  armed  conflict"?  Three  UtUe-wordo  Or 
"in  armed  conflict"?  Wouldn't  that  bring 
theae  Indlvlduala  to  the  bar  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Vii»aoN  Well,  my  previoua  statement 
waa  keyed  to  the  Flrat  Amendment. 

Mr.  HftaxKT.  The  Plrst  Amendment,  aa  Jus- 


adopted  tbe  Constitution. 

Mr.  VlwaoH.  The  problem  with  that  ia  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  Constitution  la  to  protect 
minorities  and  dissenters,  and  not 

Mr.  Bteerr.  We  have  been  made  aware  of 
that  In  the  last  several  yaara.  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  that. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  la  this — I  may 
ask  your  opinion,  and  may  I  say  I  apprecUta 


Mr.  VD4BON.  Tbe  Plrst  Amendment  I  stated 
really  wasn't  relevant,  aa  to  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment, whether  you  are  In  war  or  not  In  war. 
I  was  not  referring  to  this  statute 

Mr.  HAaaaT.  L«fa  forget  the  Plrtt  Amend- 
ment. I  know  that  will  be  the  refuge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  recognise  that.  But  at  least 
tbe  effort  can  be  made  and  the  demonatra- 
Uon  given  to  the  American  people  certainly 
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ediy  you  have  demonstrated  very  adequately 
that  you  are  a  good  lawyer  because  you  could 
undoubtedly  carry  a  client  far  and  beyond 
two  years  If  you  were  called  upon  to  do  so. 
which  In  the  law  la  right,  that  la  even  under 
th*  Constitution. 

Now.  these  utterances — and  I  am  sure  you 


on  last  Friday— the  colloquy  between  Mr. 
VUnon      and      myself— with      nothing 
changed— and  to  put  this  In  the  Rgcoio 
at  this  point. 
Read  tlie  record — not  the  conclusJona 

or  the  evaluations — but  read  the  raw 

record  and  tell  me  how  an  individual  can  are  familiar  with  them  since  the  general 
come  UD  with  this  type  of  misleading,  pubUc  is  well  acquamted  with  them— of  In- 
m^icuSte,  mflammatory  cartoon  such     ?':!1"^  "--'"^ '''""/[Tbts^ii'^^ 


as  Mr.  Herblock  has  presented  to  hia 
viewers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPax-l).  The  Chair  wffl  Inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  If  the  mate- 
rial that  he  desires  to  put  In  the  Record 
was  in  a  public  hearing? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  in  a  public  hearing. 

TTie  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  ae  follows: 

The  ChaHiman.  Now,  Mr.  H*b«rt. 

Ur.  BftBEXT.  Mr.  VlnaoD.  I  bare  wveral 
qaacUons  I  de±Lre  to  explore  bere. 

In  the  vary  opening,  may  I  say  I  want  to 
make  a  very  distinct  distinction  between  the 
rt^t  to  spe&k  and  the  acts  of  disloyalty  or 
tTMson  or  Mdltlon.  I  wUl  itantt  In  the  fore- 
Iront  to  defend  any  man  a  right  to  dl—rnt. 
but  m  thlA  right  to  dlMent  I  am  aXrald  we 
arw  going  into  an  area  or  what  t*  certainly 
trvaaon  and  sedition  ad  being  exhibited  on 
public  platforme  throughout  this  country 
today  and  on  the  university  campuses  of 
our  nation. 

In  understand  that  an  opinion  was  asked 
of  a  ^svioua  Attorney  Oencral.  Mr.  Kat£- 
entiach,  as  to  why  sofne  oX  thew  individuals 
who  are  uttering  treasonable  and  disloyal 
statements,  not  Htatementa  of  dissent  or 
opinion,  but  treasonable  statements  and 
Bodttloos  ctamnents.  that  they  eould  not  be 
prosecuted  because  we  are  not  La  a  declared 
war. 

Do  you  subscribe  to  that  opinion?  This  la 
hearsay  at  Mr.  KatBsnbach'i  opinion.  Now  I 
am  asking  you  now,  is  this  a  reason  why 


those  crowds  to  treasonable  helghU.  to  mu 


assuredly  the  Congress,  is  determined 
eliminate  this  n»t-lnfested  area  in  this 
country.  But  If  we  are  going  to  stand  Idly  by 
and  merely  say  we  can't  do  It  and  all  of  a 
sudden  go  back  to  tha  First  Amendment,  as 
Justice  Bt^mee  so  w<dl  said  you  can't  cry 
are  in  a  theater,  free  speech  ends  there. 

Tlila  begging  the  question  of  the  First 
Amendment  continuously  rather  upsets  me 
a  little  bit,  and  upeeu  not  only  me  but  mil- 
lions   of    American    people.    They    want 


tiny  against  the  Government,  to  defiance  of     icnow   a   very  simple  answer,   why   can   the 


the  lawa,  and  supposing  we  were  at  war  on 
s  formal  declaration  would  theae  utterances 
and  these  actions  be  indictable? 

Mr.  ViwsoN.  I  don't  think  the  existence  or 
nonexiatence  of  a  war  has  any  legal  rele- 
vancy. It  obviously  might  hare  some  psy- 
chological relevancy. 

Mr.  Htacar.  Wait,  never  mind.  let's  don't 
wander  into  tbe  Qeid  of  psychology  and  ail 
tiUa  sort  of  thing.  Let's  get  down  to  tha 
facta.  I  am  a  country  tx>y  like  my  chairman. 

The  CH*nu«AH.  Let  me  read  this,  then  1 
win  glre  It  back  to  you.  Under  Title  18.  Sec- 
tion 2388  of  the  Code,  among  other  things, 
these  are  the  words  of  that  section,  quote: 

-Whoever,  when  the  United  States  ts  at 
war.  wilfully  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  in- 
subordination, disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  re- 
fusal of  duty  In  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  Uie  United  States,  or  wilfully  obstructs 
the  recruiting  or  enlibtment  In  service  of  the 
United  Statea  to  the  injury  of  the  service 
or  to  the  United  States,  or  attempts  to  do 
aa  atoall  be  fined  »iO.O0O*,  and  so  forth.  "TO 
years." 

Then  I  am  finished. 

Gould  we  make  this  applicable  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  and  Training  Act?  This  says 
"enlistment."  The  Selective  Service  and 
Training  Act  says  "procurement."  Why  isn't 
this  sppUcable  now? 

Mr.  Vmsow.  I  would  not  like  to  answer 
that  off  the  top  of  my  bead.  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  definitely  and  diatlDctly  have  nrst 
Amendment  problems. 

Mr.  HteBtT.  This  la  exiatlng  law,  Mr.  Vin- 
son. This  is  exlsUng  law.  This  thing  as  Mr. 
Rivers  has  pointed  out  and  read  and  was  the 
section  I  had  In  mind  when  I  asked  these 


Carmlcfaaels  and  why  can  the  Kings,  and 
other  Individuals  of  that  Ilk  stand  before 
the  American  people  and  institute  riot,  in- 
cite defiance  of  the  law,  while  the  JusUce 
Department  stands  idly  by  and  the  Con- 
graa  takes  no  action  to  strengthen  that  law? 

How,  all  we  can  do  Is  strengthen  the  law. 
We  can't  enforce  It.  That  Is  not  our  Juris- 
diction or  our  problem.  But  we  can  give  you 
the  weapons  to  use. 

Now  the  law  says  thla.  It  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, "at  war."  If  there  la  a  technlcaUty 
there,  why  can't  we  say  "or  engaged  in  armed 
conflict"?  And  may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Vinson. 
under  that  law  couldn't  you  prosecute  these 
Individuals? 

Mr.  VntaoN.  1  am  unfamiliar  with  this  par- 
ticular statute.  Mr.  Congreaaman. 

Mr.  HJfcsxBT.  What  ts  tiiat? 

Mr.  Vinson,  t  am  tinfnmiiiaf  with  this 
particular  statute.  This  statute  Is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Internal  Security  Division  of 
the  Department  However,  as  the  statute  waa 
read  to  me.  it  related  only  to  thoee  In  service. 

Mr.  HtBBT.  Ifo.  air.  Read  it  again.  The 
very  opening  sentmce  la  very  clear.  I  can 
even  undentand  it  and  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  B«T«B.  Tou  have  to  read  both  sections 
there  I  think  really  to  get  an  understanding. 

Mr.  HtoBT.  Read  them. 

The  CHAOuaAW.  Of  course  in  the  proeecu- 
tlon.  tlie  prosecution  oomee  uader  you,  X 
don't  care  what  division  enforces  it. 

Mr.  HAamv.  Tou  are  si>eaking  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  today. 

The  CUAimJiAM.  Unless  It  has  been  changed 
since  I  was  down  there,  you  are  the  proee- 
cutor. 


Mr.  VDfsoN.  Not  under  tbe  Internal  Secu- 
rity statute. 

Mr.  SiJkTiNSRDt.  Title  18,  SecUcoi  2388, 
reads  as  fallows:  "Activltlas  affecting  armed 
forces  during  war:  (a)  Whoever  when  the 
United  Btates  la  at  war  wilfully  makea  or 
conveys  false  reports  or  false  statements 
with  Intent  to  Interfere  with  the  operation 
or  success  of  the  military- naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  to  promote  tbe  success  of 
iu  enemies,  or  whoever  when  the  United 
SUtes  Is  at  war  wilfully  causes  or  attempts 
to  cause  InsutMrdlnation,  disloyalty,  mutiny, 
or  refusal  of  duty  In  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  wilfully  ob- 
structs the  recruiting  or  enlistment  service 
of  the  United  Statea  to  the  injury  of  tbe 
service  or  the  United  Statea,  or  attempts  to 
do  so,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tlO.OOO 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
»x>th." 

And  the  statute  continues,  and  there  is  a 
succeeding  section  In  the  statute,  Section 
2S9I  of  Title  18.  which  provides  a  tempm- 
rary  extension  of  Section  2388  and  therefore 
makes  It  effective  during  the  current  period, 
dwplte  the  fact  we  are  not  at  war.  It  simply 
I»ovlde»— this  portion  of  Title  18,  this  sec- 
tion, will  be  effective  during  periods  of  em- 
ergency, such  as  the  one  we  are  now  In, 
which  was  declared  December  16,  1950,  and 
has  not  been  terminated. 

So  the  question  of  war  is  not  really  par- 
ticularly pertinent  now.  The  question  Is 
whether  or  not  this  statute  would  apply 
under  tbe  particular  situation  and  whether 
this  statute,  when  it  speaks  of  recruiting  and 
enlistment  service,  would  cover  anyone  who 
interferes  with  the  Selective  Service  pro- 
curement function. 

Mr.  HteBT.  That  ia  what  I  am  trying  to 
develop.  Mr.  Slatlnahek.  Would  my  sugges- 
tion of  adding  "armed  conflict"  strengthen 
tbe  first  secticm  which  you  read. 

However,  can  you  tell  us.  Mr.  Ylnson,  why 
there  has  been  no  proeecution  under  the 
existing  law,  which  certainly  Is  clear  enough? 
We  are  In  an  emergency,  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Tbe  emergency  bos  never  been 
revoked  in  the  Korean  War.  We  are  acting 
in  many  areas  under  the  aegis  of  that  so- 
called  emergency.  Why  luun't  anybody  been 
prosecuted  to  date? 

I  admit  thla.  that  the  Justice  Department 
can't  make  the  decisions  that  overrule  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  which  I  know  that 
li  what  they  would  be,  but  anyway  you  can't 
hit  a  ball  unless  you  take  the  bat  off  your 
shoulder  and  find  out  If  It  is  going  to  be  fair 
or  foul. 

Why  hasn't  the  Justice  Department  pro- 
ceeded to  find  out?  And  remember  this  too. 
Ur.  that  twelve  men  will  sit  tn  that  Jury  l»ox 
and  make  this  decision — twelve  men  will 
make  the  dedalon  after  the  evidence,  and 
they  will  decide  what  the  facte  are,  and  of 
oourae  the  Supreme  Court  wUl  upeet  It,  I 
know  that,  but  anyway  at  least  It  can  t>e 
shown  to  the  American  people  that  the  Jus- 
Uce Department  wants  to  prosecute. 

The  Chaxbman.  I  think  we  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  theae  people  than 
ws  are  with  the  existence  of  thla  reput>lic. 

I  don't  want  to — you  don't  form  the  pol- 
icy 

Mr  BKNHzrr.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CuAJXMAH.  Mr.  Hubert,  have  you  flji- 
iBhed? 

1  have  promised  Mr.  King,  then  we  will 
come  to  you.  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr  HtantT.  I  want  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Vinson.  Tou  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  here  today. 

Ur  ViHBON.  Ttiat  is  correct,  air. 

Ur.  HtSEXT.  Tou  are  speaking  for  them  and 
TOU  are  bead  of  the  Criminal  Dtvlslon.  II  this 
Itn  t  crinrUnal.  I  don't  know  what  criminal  la. 

Ur  VmaoH.  WeU.  that  la 

Ur  Hiaxax.  Why  haant  this  been  done? 

Mx  ViMaoN.  It  Is  a  criminal  statute. 

Ui  Htenr.  U  U  a  criminal  vtatuU.  Are  we 


going  to  get  caught  in  a  pdaoe  at  who  handles 
whaA  division? 

Mr.  ViHSoH.  No,  sir,  I  oan^tssure  you  no  one 
has  been  prosecuted  under  thta  stsUits  be- 
causs  the  Department  felt  no  one  has  violated 
the  statute. 

Mr.  HiaxsT.  No  one  violated  the  simpls 
and  clear  language  that  has  Just  been  read  to 
you?  Theae  Individuals,  and  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  others  besides  that,  unidentified 
people,  because  trouble  ba£nt  been  taken  to 
identify  the  people  on  these  campuses? 

Why.  a  simple  man  like  my  self  can  undtf- 
stand  that  language,  or  maybe  I  wasted  yean 
in  the  business  I  was  in  before  I  came  here, 
understanding  words. 

I  can't  understand  it,  and  if  you  tell  me 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  can't  under- 
atand.  there  ia  a  case  for  proeecution  and 
preaenutlon.  let's  test  the  law.  Let's  find 
out  whether  It  la  valid  or  not.  whether  it  is 
inadequate  or  not.  And  If  It  Is  Inadequate, 
we  want  to  pass  something. 

I  Intend  to  offer  a  bill  In  this  committee 
to  strengthen  that  first  section  by  putUng 
the  words  In  "or  armed  conflict".  What  good 
la  the  words  going  to  do  If  the  Congress 
passes  the  law  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice falls  to  prosecute  tmder  tbe  explicit 
direction  of  the  law  and  explicit  intention 
of  the  Congress.  And  we  I  think  are  backed 
by  the  American  public  today.  We  are  not 
backed  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  ViKsoN.  Mr.  Congressman,  tliat  goes 
back  to  preceding  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man, when  I  stated  that  any  law  that  deals 
with  utterances  must  be  read  tn  light  of  the 
First  Amendment.  The  First  Amendment  Is 
not  absolute;  aa  you  point  out,  tbe  fire  in 
the  theater.  But  there  is  a  line  wtilch  must 
be  drawn  and  which  has  been  drawn. 

Mr.  Htanx.  Here.  Mr.  Vinson,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  la  performing  a  Judicial  func- 
tion. It  is  not  the  Department  of  Justice^ 
function  or  authority  to  make  Judicial  de- 
cisions. That  Is  up  to  the  courts. 

Of  course,  the  courts  go  beyond  that  and 
legislate — I  recognize  all  these  facets — but  it 
is  the  primary  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prosecute  when  a  prima  facie  case 
ts  made,  and  certainly  I  dont  think  any- 
body with  an  average  intelligence,  except 
maybe  below  the  average  of  me.  or  like  me. 
can't  understand  and  read  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly what  that  statute  says.  And  that  is. 
It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  prosecute  and  let  the 
courts  make  tbe  determination.  This  la  Just 
merely  a  lawyer's  opinion,  that  Is  all  It  is. 

That  U  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 


BiU  To  Amend  iBtemal  ReTenae  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  ¥\m      ( 

or    MEW    TOUC  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuetday,  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  an  additional  deduction  at  age 
62  rather  than  65. 

When  the  Congress  allowed  a  person 
to  qualify  for  social  security  at  age  62. 
this  was  only  a  half-step.  Why  should 
we  not  lower  the  age  at  which  a  person. 
be  he  spouse  or  taxpayer,  can  qualify 
for  an  additional  exemption  because  of 
age?  The  principle  Is  the  same. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  extend 
this  break  to  our  senior  citizens.  This 
additional  exemption  will  be  a  real  boon 
to  many  couples,  widows  and  single 
women  getUng  along  In  years. 


Heorer  lAnrj  CoUeclioB 

INTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  xowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1M7 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  &£r.  Speaker,  the 
Herbert  Hoover  PresidentlAl  Ubrary  at 
West  Branch.  Iowa,  holds  not  only  the 
Hoover  Presidential  papers,  but  also  has 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  20th  century 
me<Ial5. 

Herbert  Hoover  was  presented  with 
over  200  decorations  during  bis  lotig  and 
distinguished  career.  Clair  B.  Heyer,  the 
assistant  archivist  at  the  Hoover  Library, 
has  written  an  article  about  the  medals 
awarded  to  President  Hoover: 
I  Prom  the  Iowa  City  Press-CltlMn.  May  3. 
1M7] 

"OMX    or   PlKlST    30rH    CKKTOaT    SCTS   Aht- 

WHEas" — HoovB    LmsABT    Houaxs    LasoK 

CoLUEcnoN  or    Msoata 

(By  Clair  B.  Heyer) 

West  Branch. — Pew  of  the  thousands  of 
motorists  on  eastern  Iowa's  Interstate  BO 
realize  that  they  drive  past  one  of  the  world's 
finest  collections  of  30th  Century  medals. 

The  more  than  200  decorations  presented 
to  the  late  Herbert  Hoover  during  tils  60  years 
of  public  service,  are  held  by  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Presidential  Library  at  West  Branch. 

About  half  of  them  have  been  placed  on 
public   dl^lay   in   the   library's   museum. 

Aside  from  their  superb  artistry,  the  medals 
are  notable  for  their  historical  signiflcance. 
as  they  reflect  important  segments  at  the 
century's  political,  scientific  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

Approximately  one- third  of  the  medals 
were  presented  to  the  former  president  and 
humanitarian  by  foreign  governments  and 
Institutions. 

The  remainder,  tn  addition  to  decoratloos 
by  tbe  federal  government  and  several  of  its 
agenctee.  were  awarded  to  Hoover  by  otir 
nauon's  adentlflc.  memorial  and  other  civil- 
ian societies. 

The  medals  have  been  described  as  "a 
testimonial  to  the  deeds  of  a  great  man — 
written  m  precious  metal,  enamel  and  ribbon. 
Vignettes  of  world  history  of  the  pest  80 
years,  tributes  from  people  of  this  country 
and  many  foreign  nations,  are  permanently 
preserved  in  medal  form." 

Several  decorations  displayed  at  the  Presi- 
dential Library  recall  the  European  pomp 
and  glitter  which  faded  after  World  War  X. 

A  gold,  enamel  and  silver  "Order  of  the 
Wiiite  Uon  of  the  Republic  of  Csechoslova* 
vskla"  ( 1928)  has  two  plecee — a  white  li«i  on 
a  red  and  gold  enamti  cross,  attached  by  a 
gold  wreath  to  a  red  and  white  sash:  and  a 
white  lion  on  red  enamel  within  a  sliver  sun- 
burst. 

The  two-pleoe  "Orand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
tbe  RcpubUc  of  Austrta"  (1938).  of  allver 
and  enamel,  shows  a  large  enamel  AustrisA 
cross  on  a  long  red  aash,  with  a  second  crou 
on  a  silver  sunburst. 

The  "Deeoratlon  of  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Belgi\mi"  (1014),  has  an  eight  point  white 
cross  upon  a  green  wreath  eictending  from  a 
silver  crown  below  a  purple  ribbon,  and  In 
the  center  a  gold  Hon  within  a  red  and  black 
circle. 

In  later  years  the  medals  became  less  com- 
plex, yet  the  engraved  dealgns  were  both 
plain  and  intricate. 

During  his  lifetime  Hoover  received  more 
than  TOO  special  honors,  including  86  hoa- 
orary  degrees  from  XJA.  universities  and  ool- 
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Ieg««.  and  at  lem»t  29  honorary  d«gnw«  trtxa 

foreign  InaUtuUoaa. 

Id  addition,  he  wa»  Ui«  gaasi  of  torfrlgn 
govBrnments  »nd  munlclpkUtteB  on  T6  ooc*- 
Bloni  m  1938.  I»4«  and  IWM;  and  sU  IntfUtu- 
tlDTu  and  buUdlnfB.  pdua  wone  of  Mtiools. 
are  named  for  Hoover. 

An  unJcnown  number  ot  awards  were  de- 
clined, aa  Hoover  was  aftnaiUve  to  poaaLhla 
mlslDterpreUUon  of  some  foreign  honors. 

The  arat  medal  rwselved  by  Hoover  la  tn- 
acrlbed  "Onler  of  the  Cblna  Ratlef  KxpMll- 
tlon  of  IftOO."  but  none  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  Its  preaentatlon  are  known. 

An  unidentified  memo  In  the  Hooker  ar- 
chives at  the  library  states  that  the  CXUna 
Belief  Expedition,  oompoeed  of  newspaper 
men  involved  in  tbe  Boxer  Rebellion.  fonD«d 
a  croup  (mllMt  Imperial  Order  of  tha  Dracwi, 
and  that  Hoover  bad  a  document  oerUfylng 
he  waa  an  "Honorary  Mandarin"  of  that 
order. 

It  la  almoat  certain  that  the  medal  waa 
to  honor  his  service  In  the  defense  of  Amer- 
icana and  other*  at  the  siege  of  Tlantaln. 

The  first  platinum  medal  strucJc  by  Ih* 
United  States  government  waa  presented  to 
President  Hoover  In  1932  by  the  George 
Waahington  Bicentennial  Gommlaslon.  Value 
of  tbe  metal  has  been  estimated  at  over 
•1.100. 

The  Civic  Ptaruna.  aware  of  Hoover's  mod- 
esty and  reluctaiuie  for  display,  employed  an 
aatuu  mixture  oX  tact  aiut  psychology  tor 
their  lAaO  medal. 

The  award  committee  wrote  to  Hoover: 
"The  purpose  of  the  medal  la  not  so  much 
to  honor  the  persons  to  whom  It  la 
awarded  .  .  .  (but)  to  Inspire  the  new  gen- 
eration to  emulate  such  service.  It  Is  on  this 
ground   that   we  Invtte   yon   to  accept   this 


Kings,  too.  encouraged  his  scropulouaness. 
AgalTX  in  1930,  the  Italian  ambassador  in- 
formed Hoover  that  the  King  of  Italy  had 
oonferrcd  tipon  him  the  decoration  of  Grand 
Ofllcer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  Hoover  repUed: 

■'I  would  not  for  tbe  world  have  U  thought 
that  I  have  any  lack  of  appreclatloo  of  the 
dlBtlnctlon  It  conveys  or  tbe  sentiment  that 
comes  with  It.  or  that  I  have  not  a  fecUag 
of  tender  regard  for  the  common  sarviee 
which  we  have  all  performed  together  .  .  . 
I  would  much  rather  receive  som«  simple 
token,  such  as  a  signed  photograph  .  . 

"Rie  affair  concluded  in  January  1931  when 
the  King  of  ItaJy  sent  Ms  autographed  photo. 

The  honors  did  not  end  with  Hoover's 
death.  Tbe  Herbert  Hoover  Commemorative. 
Bculptored  by  Flex  Schlag  who  also  created 
tbe  Jefferson  nickel  dealgn,  and  the  eighth 
medal  created  by  the  National  Commemora- 
tive Society,  was  Issued  In  honor  of  Hoover 
In  lOOe.  a  year  after  his  death. 

Platinum  proof  number  one  was  donated 
to  tbe  American  Numismatic  Asaoclatlcm. 
which  auctioned  it  for  I3.10O. 

Sterling  sliver  proof  number  nine  was 
donated  by  the  National  Commemorative  So- 
ciety to  the  Presidential  Ubrary  at  West 
Branch  where  It  is  displayed  with  the  other 
Hcxiver  medals. 


WiBwcouM  BUy  Scc«d9 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wacoNSiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.    STEIOER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 

Speaker,  the  viUage  of  Wlxmecoune  bma 

completed  Its  contest  on  hov  to  get  back 

on  tfae  mi4i.  I  know  that  my  coUea^cs 


vtmld  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
contest  waa  won  by  two  Washington 
residents. 

So  that  you  might  be  aware  of  what 
has  developed.  I  might  point  out  that 
Wbineconne  Is  now  threatening  to 
secede. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  and  two  editorials  concerning  the 
contest  held  at  Wlnneconne : 
WaaHHiGTOM  Paib  JtnwTO  WiivNna  m  Local 

COHTXST 

Janice  Batftke  and  Kay  Klipetine  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  combined  their  writing  talents 
and  were  Judged  tbe  winners  of  an  all- 
rxpense  weekend  In  Wlnneconne. 

Tbe  final  selection  came  from  Governor 
Knowlea.  named  two  weeks  ago  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  local  "how  to  put  Wlnne- 
conne back  on  the  map"  contest  sponsored 
by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  two  contest  winners  submitted  this 
effort: 

"mrinneconne  secedes  from  and  declares 
war  on  the  United  States,  proclaiming  Re- 
public of  Wlnneconne.  Authorities  seize 
Federal  property,  detaining  Postmaster  as 
enemy  aUen.  Request  UN  peace  mlaslon  to 
prevent  border  hostUltlee;  preserve  Wlnne- 
oonnian  terrltorlnl  integrity.  Cloae  Port  o* 
Wlnneconne  to  VS.  shipping,  enforcing  12- 
mlle  limit." 

In  This  Sktptical  Agk 
Tea.  Lyndon,  there  Is  a  Wlnneconne. 
Perhaps  your  skeptical  friends  may  doubt 
It — since  It  la  n<7t  shown  on  tbe  map  <  at  least 
not  the  recent  ones  of  the  Wlaoonsln  High- 
way Department.) 

This  la  a  skeptical  age  and  some  may  not 
believe  unless  they  see  for  themselves.  A 
great  many  people  have  seen  Wlnneconne  and. 
will  attest  that  It  Is  there.  It  U  not  a  "Brtga- 
doon"  that  disappears  from  view  for  100  years 
»nd  then  appears.  It  has  been  there  for  100 
years  and  more,  thriving  as  a  Winnebago 
Otninty  community,  small  perhaps  in  com- 
parlaon  to  Its  neighboring  county  seat  city 
of  Oahkosh  but  nevertheless  an  entity. 

It  Bits  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolf  River  which 
Is  "harder -working"  than  the  Pedemaies. 
nahermen  know  that  Wlnneconne  la  there — 
they  don't  need  it  marked  on  a  map.  they 
Just  follow  the  crowd.  And  during  the  spring 
run,  the  crowds  are  huge.  There  is  a  great 
deal  oi  activity  the  rest  of  the  year  alao. 

And  why.  you  may  ssk.  does  this  concern 
you?  Well.  Lyndon,  despite  your  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  many  other  dutlea  of  your  big 
)ob  it  may  be  brought  to  your  attention  that 
Wlnneconne  threatens  secession — and  we 
don't  want  that  to  happen,  do  we? 

Dont  say  "We  sail  have  the  Pedemaies. 
Who  needs  the  Wolf?" 
We  dot 

We  need  Wlnneconne.  too.  (Undoubtedly  It 
will  be  put  back  on  tbe  map  In  new  prlntmgs 
as  the  error  of  omission  will  be  corrected.) 
In  the  meantime  Wlnneconne  la  putting  It- 
self "on  the  map."  figuratively  speaking,  with 
a  great  to-do  about  the  alight  to  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  American  tradlUon  of 
fighting  for  "what's  nghf— *nd  incldcntaUy 
having  a  lot  of  fun  doing  so— Wlimeconne 
people  (our  good  neighbors)  have  enlisted 
the  support  of  Oov.  Knowles,  not  in  the  ee- 
cesslonal  move  but  in  the  propaganda  war, 
and  may  go  all  the  way  to  tbe  top. 

So  If  you  bear  that  there  has  been  an 
uprising  and  Wlnneeoruie  has  seceded,  don't 
believe  It  Tou  might  come  and  see  for  your- 
self sometime  that  there  really  u  a  Wlnne- 
conne. A  predecessor  came  to  Wisconsin  to 
fish.  Cal  CooUdge  worked  the  Brule  River. 
You  might  find  It  interesting  to  wet  a  line  In 
the  Wolf — and  at  the  same  time  pacify  the 
"natives." 


Thk  R«fu»lic  of  WlKWaCOHNX? 

What  If  Wlnneconne  really  did  declare 
rtocU  a  republic,  like  the  winning  entry  In 
the  "Tut  Wlnneconne  Back  on  the  Map 
Oontest"  suggested? 

Tbe  step  presumably  would  be  designed 
to  end  bureaucratic  mistakes  like  the  kind 
that  deleted  Wlnneconne  Irom  the  1907  state 
highway  maps. 

But  we  wonder. 

If  the  Republic  of  Wlnneconne  fallowed 
the  normal  evolution  of  governments.  It 
would  In  no  time  have  a  bureaucracy  of  Its 
own. 

It  would  have  to  have  a  passport  agency,  a 
sute  department,  a  defeikse  establishment, 
and  Its  own  highway  department. 

The  growth  of  this  bureaucracy  would  un- 
doubtedly moan  other  boo-boos  similar  to 
the  Wisconsin  Highway  Department's. 

One  consolation,  though,  the  new  Wlnne- 
conne Itap  Agency  could  print  Its  own  map 
of  Wlnneconne  and  the  surrounding  areas, 
on  which  lladlsoa  could  easily  be  deleted. 


The  DMWyal  CWfy  %m4  Lays 
America 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtTlBtAlCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tvesday.  May  9,  19S7 
Mr.  RARICK-  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
men  of  the  cloth  hide  behind  their  title 
of  "Reverend"  and  use  their  pulpits  to 
denounce  their  country,  preach  disloy- 
alty to  their  goTCmment.  and  contempt 
for  their  fellow  countrymen,  it  la  high 
time  for  the  "light  of  public  opinion"  to 
be  thrown  on  these  false  leaders. 

Some  may  wear  black  robes  but  their 
red  Is  showing. 

Every  human  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
desires  peace.  But,  do  these  aggravators 
really  want  peace — or  do  they  seek  the 
embarrftssment  and  future  destruction 
of  the  United  States. 

They  prefere  to  choose  sides  and  allne- 
ment  with  the  un-American  forces  of 
atheistic  communism.  By  their  friends 
they  shall  be  known.  By  their  selfish  ac- 
tion they  kill  American  boys  just  as 
surely  as  If  they  pull  the  trigger  them- 
selves. 

They  do  not  believe  In  their  country 
or  our  laws.  One  wonders  If  they  believe 
In  anything.  They  may  soon  protest  each 
other. 

In  all  their  mutterings  they  make  no 
mention  of  the  loss  of  American  boys 
who  have  died  for  their  liberty.  They 
make  no  cry  and  offer  no  prayer  for  the 
many  American  prisoners  of  war  lan- 
guishing In  prison  camps  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Not  one  suggestion  of  hope  for  free- 
dom of  war  for  people  tn  South  Asia.  No 
consideration  that  the  war  could  be  over 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  went 
home.  No  protest  against  Communist  ag- 
gression or  escalation  by  the  Communist 
leaders. 

Their  actions  speak  louder  than  their 
words  This  Is  not  constructive  disscntr- 
It  Is  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy.  Trea- 
son under  any  name,  excuse,  or  ardor  is 
treason. 


May  9,  1967 
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Mr.  Qpeaker,  I  have  a  report  on  a  let- 
terhead from  the  Clergy  and  Laytnten 
Concerned  About  Vietnam,  and  I  Insert 
it  here  In  the  Recohd,  followed  by  the 
names  of  the  ministers  who  permit  their 
names  and  churches  to  be  used  in  this 
woric  for  the  Devil. 

CI.SKOT  AMD  LaTMCN  CON- 

CBKNE*  AbOOT  VtrTNAM.  A 

National  EnacEMCT  Ck>innTTCE. 

New  rorfc.  N.Y. 
To:  Oonctltuency. 
From:  Richard  R.  Femandra. 
Ctate:  Flrat  week  In  May.  1»67. 

1.  Dr.  Mmrtin  Lather  King  accepts  position 
03  co-chairman  of  National  Committee. 

On  April  11  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  ac- 
cepted a  poaltlon  aa  co-chairman  of  our  Na- 
tional Committee  on  tbe  Invitation  of  our 
ExecuUva  Ckunmlttee.  Although  Or.  King  has 
in  recent  days  received  quite  a  bit  of  atatlc 
from  dUTerent  aegmenta  of  the  American 
eetabllahment  with  regards  to  his  speech 
given  at  Rlvenlde  Church  In  New  York  City 
(apcmaored  by  our  National  Committee),  we 
feel  that  It  la  even  more  lioportant  that  he 
accepted  our  invitation  aa  a  National  Co- 
Chalrman.  It  la  very  clear  t^at  many  per- 
sona in  power  In  thla  country  see  Or.  King 
as  an  exceedingly  "crecUble"  person  in  the 
peace  movement  and  have  gone  to  great 
lengtha  to  try  to  contain  htm.  Impugn  hla 
mottvea,  and  in  many  other  ways,  malign 
him-  We  weloome  Or.  King  aa  a  co-chiUrman 
and  trust  that  the  next  few  months  will  see 
our  working  relaUonahlp  becoming  a  lot 
closer.  In  tbe  near  future,  you  will  receive 
a  pamphlet  containing  speecbea  by  Or.  King. 
Dr.  Henry  Steele  Oooimager.  Rabbi  Abraham 
Heschel,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  with  a 
foreword  by  Or.  Relnhold  Nlebubr. 

2.  Vietnam  Summer. 

Tou  should  know  tht  our  National  Com- 
mittee Is  cooperating  with  faculty  and  stu- 
dent groups  ocToas  the  country  In  "Vietnam 
Summer."  Thla  U  an  attempt  to  awaken 
the  American  conscience  at  a  gnusa  roots 
level  on  the  issue  of  Vietnam.  Thlx  aimimer 
Is  strategic  if  effective  pressure  la  going  to  be 
brought  upon  the  present  Administration  to 
de-esoalate  tbe  war,  get  into  a  negotiating 
situation,  and  eventually  see  the  United 
States'  military  presence  In  Vietnam  with- 
drawn. We  wUl  be  working  through  various 
area  and  regional  contact  people  that  we 
have  across  the  country  and  would  ask  that 
penoos  Interested  tn  more  Information  on 
this  project  either  write  this  office  or:  New 
Politics  for  Peace  In  Vietnam,  Cambridge. 
Uasaachusetta.  03140. 

3.  Vtetruim:  Ori»i»  of  Conscience. 

The  last  week  In  May  wlU  see  the  publica- 
tion of  Vietnam: 

Crisii  of  COT^sc^encf,  written  by  Dr.  Robert 
McAfee  Brown.  Dr.  Michael  Novak,  and  R«bbl 
Ateuham  Heacbcl.  This  book  is  to  be  aligbUy 
more  than  L30  pages  In  length  and  la  being 
published,  by  ProtcsUnt.  Jewish,  and  Cath- 
olic publishing  bouses.  If  you  know  of  sum- 
mer conferences  where  the  book  might  be 
utlUaed  or  even  early  fall  conferences  that 
might  be  sulUble  for  u»e  of  this  book.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  would  write  for  early 
orders  to:  Association  Press.  201  Brodway. 
New  York,  New  York.  You  should  alao  know 
that  this  book  wm  be  avaUable  at  bookstores 
across  the  country  (particularly  religious 
bookstores). 

4.  Studjf  on  Violation  of  International  Law 
by  UJ.  Govtmment. 

Within  six  weeks  we  will  have  a  five- 
month-old  study  completed  on  the  way  In 
which  our  couiiti7  has  violated  International 
law  at  several  different  points  In  Vietnam. 
We  Intend  to  appeal  to  the  Vatican,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Red  Cross  to  conduct  a  slmllar 
atudy  with  regard  to  any  infractions  of  inter- 
natlotuU  law  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
might  be  guilty  of.  The  study  Is  an  attempt 
to  suggest  that  the  United  States  baa  vio- 


lated interaatioDal  law  se  a  matter  ot  policy, 
and  we,  as  persons  concerned  with  the  whole 
question  of  constraint,  will  aak  our  govern- 
ment to  desist. 

8.  Selectii^e  objection. 

Dr.  Robert  McAfee  Brown  from  our  Na- 
tional Committee  was  In  Denver  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  serve  as  a  witness  for  Lt.  Henry  Howe. 
The  ofllcer  la  a  selective  conscientious  ob- 
jector to  thla  war  and  Dr.  Brown  has  made 
tbe  trip  to  Denver  to  testify  In  bis  behalf 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Civil  Ubertlee 
Union.  The  whole  Issue  of  selective  objection 
la  one  In  which  we  are  deeply  concerned  snd 
I  trust  that  If  there  la  any  way  in  which  we 
can  help  local  grouris  raise  thla  Issue  more 
effectively  with  young  men  with  whom  they 
have  contact  who  are  exposed  to  the  military 
service  that  you'll  not  hesitate  to  write  this 
olBce  for  sucb  guidance  as  we  migbt  be  able 
to  give. 

e.  Po.tition  paper. 

You  should  know  that  the  poaiuon  paper 
developed  at  the  Washington  Mobtllxatlon 
has  now  left  this  office  in  more  than  100.000 
copies.  Also,  we  know  of  at  least  nine  major 
newspapers  across  the  country  where  the 
article  baa  been  printed  in  full  by  local  com- 
mittees. We  still  have  quantities  of  the  posi- 
tion paper  available  If  any  of  you  have  not 
yet  ordered  It  and  would  need  any  copies. 

7.  "Negotiations  Now!" 

Out  National  CcHnmlttee  supports  a  move 
by  several  different  groups  to  collect  over  a 
million  signatures  wblch,  in  effect,  support 
U  TTiant's  three-point  peace  propoeal.  For 
more  Information  regarding  "Negotiations 
Nowf  you  should  direct  your  Inquiries  to 
Rev.  Rodney  Shaw.  The  Methodist  Building. 
100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E..  Waahlngton,  O.C, 
or  Mr.  Donald  Keys.  SANE,  17  Eaft  4fith 
Street.  New  York.  New  York. 

a.  Akron   Beacon  Journal  article. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  tbe  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  article  as  well  as  su  editorial  from 
that  paper  which  we  send  to  you  for  what- 
ever use  you  may  have  for  It.  We  think  that 
tbla  letter  Is  similar  to  many  letters  received 
by  parenu  of  GI's  who  are  presently  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam.  You  will  note  that  this  re- 
print Is  available  from  our  office  here  In  New 
York  In  quantities. 

9.  Literature  distribution. 

We  lay  very  heavy  emphasis  on  public  edu- 
cation and  for  that  reason  we  have  because 
a  major  literature  distribution  point  for 
peace  groups  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
last  four  and  a  half  months,  we  have  sent 
from  this  office  a  quarter  of  a  million  pieces 
of  literature  of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  since  November  of  last  year,  we 
have  sold  0,000  copies  of  Dorothy  Dunbar 
Bromley's  book,  Washington  and  Vicfn«m. 
We  beUeve  that  this  kind  of  public  eduoaUon 
needa  to  happen  not  only  at  a  national  level 
but  on  a  local  level  where  many  of  you  reside 
as  well. 

10.  Mailing  Ust. 

If  by  chasue  you  are  getting  duplicate 
mailings  please  let  us  know.  Also,  tf  you 
know  of  persoDs  whom  you  know  might  be 
Interested  In  being  placed  on  our  mailing  llat 
let  us  know. 

11.  Coffin's  letter  of  April  7. 

If  you've  not  yet  taken  time  to  respond 
to  Bill  Coffln'g  call  for  furuit  please  think 
seriouslp  oboatt  U  before  the  summer. 

13.  Local  uatUm. 

We  believe  that  It  ts  very  Important  for 
both  Individuals  and  local  groups  of  clergy 
and  laymen  to  presa  their  representatives 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  subscribe  to 
the  following  points: 

1.  They  win  not  support  a  land  Invasion 
of  North  Viet  Nam  for  whatever  reasons  the 
Administration  might  give. 

2.  They  will  not  support  any  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

3.  Tbey  wlU  not  support  mining  of  Hai- 
phong Harbor  nor  tbe  bombing  of  Haiphong 
for  any  reason. 

4.  Tbey  will  not  force  a  confrontation  with 
China,  either  by  air  or  ground  operations.  ' 


S.  Tbey  wUI  not  support  Indiscriminate  ter- 
ror bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  tf  and  when 
It  should  oocur. 

We  believe  Ihat  groups  of  clergy  and  lay- 
men ought  to  write  and  visit  their  elected 
repreeentatlvea  to  get  them  to  agree  to  these 
polnta  as  a  minimal  contribution  to  pre- 
venting an  even  greater  political,  military, 
and  human  blunder. 

Rev.  RiCHABD  R   Feknakoez. 

executive  Secretary. 

Omcxms  AND  CoitMims«N 

CO-CHAIBBCXK 

Dr  John  C.  Bennett,  President.  Union 
Theological  Semloary:  Rabbi  Abraham 
Heschel.  Professor,  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America;  Father  John  McKenzJr. 
Professor,  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chi- 
cago: Mr.  PhlUp  Schaiper.  Vice-President, 
Sneed  &  Ward.  Inc. 


Rev.  Richard  Femandes. 

AD1CIICXSX«ATZVC   ABBUTAIVT 

Mrs-  Barry  Johnaon. 

CDMMITTKS 

Rabbi  Arnold  Aaher.  St.  Louis.  Missouri: 
Father  Philip  Berrlgan,  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land; Rev.  Eugene  Carson  Blake.  Geuertil 
Secretary -Elect,  World  Council  of  Churches: 
Rev.  Harold  Boaley.  Chriat  Church  Methodist. 
New  York;  Rabbi  Balfour  Brlckner,  Director, 
Commission  on  Inter-F&lth  Actives,  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations:  Dr 
Robert  McAfee  Brown.  ProfeBSor.  Stanford 
Unlveralty;  Father  Donald  Campion.  Former 
Editor.  America. 

Rev.  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr..  Chaplain. 
Yale  Umverdty:  Bishop  Daniel  Corrigan. 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York;  Mr.  Wayne  C 
Cowan.  Editor.  Christianity  and  Crtsl*: 
Bishop  William  Crittenden.  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Erie.  Pr  ;  Rev.  Edwin  T.  Dablberg,  CrosEer 
Theological  Seminary;  Rabbi  Maurice  Elsen- 
drsth.  President,  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations;  Rev.  Robert  L.  Epps.  Sr. 
Loxils.  Missouri. 

Dr  Theodore  GUI,  President,  San  Francisco 
Theological  Seminary;  Rev.  Dana  McLean 
Oreeley.  President.  Unitarian  Univeraallst 
Association  of  America;  Rev.  Kyle  Harelden. 
Editor.  Christian  Century;  Rev  David 
Hunter,  Deputy  General  Secretary.  National 
Council  of  Churches:  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference; Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord.  Methodist 
Bishop  of  Wa«btngton,  D.C. 

Father  Richard  J.  McSortey.  Professor, 
Georgetown  University;  Dr.  Martin  E  Marty. 
Professor.  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Bishop  James  Matthews,  Methodist 
Bishop  of  Boston.  Mass.;  Dr.  Hans  Morgen- 
tbau,  Profeasor.  University  of  Chicago: 
Father  Joseph  F.  Mulligan.  Dean  Graduate 
School.  Fordham  University;  Rev.  Richard 
Neuhaus,  Co-Chairman,  New  York  Area  Com- 
mittee of  Clergy  Concerned;  Dr.  Relnhold 
Nlebuhr,  Professor  Emeritus,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Payton.  ExecuUve  Direc- 
tor, Commission  on  Religion  and  Race.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches;  Dr.  Cyril  Ricb- 
ardaon.  Dean,  Qraduate  School.  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  Rabbi  Michael  Robinson. 
New  York  City:  Rabbi  ii&x  Routtenberg, 
Former  President.  Rabbinical  Assembly  of 
America;  Rev.  Harold  Row,  Elgin,  lUlnois; 
Rev.  Ralph  Sockman.  Minister  Emeritus, 
Christ  Church  MethodUt. 

Dr.  Harold  Scfaomer.  President,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary;  Rev.  Joseph  Slttler, 
Divinity  School.  University  of  Chicago:  Dr 
Daniel  E  Taylor.  Salem.  Oregon:  Rabbi  Jucob 
Welnsteln.  President.  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis;  Mr.  Herman  WUl.  Jr . 
Methodist  Board  of  Social  Concern:  Rev . 
OoUn  Wiuiams,  Associate  Secretary.  Dtvlston 
of  Christian  Life  and  Mission ,  Na  tional 
CouncU  of  Cbuj«b«s. 
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The  Oa  Price  Rue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  iLLXiroiB 
W  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuaday,  May  9.  1*S7 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  price  rise  in  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products  in  the 
United  Sutes  of  late,  and  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  that  the 
price  be  rolled  back.  Petrolexmi  distribu- 
tors in  my  district  have  Informed  me 
that  they  were  in  a  position  to  benefit 
from  the  higher  price,  and  that  the  roll- 
back brings  them  just  a  little  closer  to 
the  point  where  they  must  go  out  of 
business.  . ,      . 

I  have  read  a  column  In  the  Oakland 
Tribune  of  OakUnd.  CaUf.,  by  Allen  M. 
Smythe.  a  flnancial  columnist.  The  col- 
umn. I  beUeve.  appears  in  several  other 
newspapers 

Mr.  Smythe  shows  how  the  price  in- 
crease is  dictated,  not  by  profit-hungry 
oilmen— as  the  administration  would 
have  us  believe — but  by  decisions  made 
in  the  Pentagon.  He  shows  how  this 
higher  cost  comes  from  using  American 
refineries  urmeceesarily. 

I  have  also  learned  that  our  armed 
services  could  get  jet  fuel  shipped  from 
Saudi  Arabia  for  Z'i  to  3  cents  per  gal- 
lon ;  but  the  Secretary  of  Defense  chooses 
to  ship  from  American  refineries  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents  per  gallon  or  more. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  Mr.  Smythe's 
column  in  the  Rico«d: 

On.   P«KXB   BBI.    •MOMIT'   BLAMtt 

(By  Allen  U.  Smythe) 
Oil  flrau  and  their  petroleum  trade  groups 
are  l>l«mlng  meat  of  the  rl»e  m  gaKUne 
prlcM  on  Delen«  SecreUry  McN»m»rm'l  re- 
cent order  "ut  spend  green  dollan  to  Mve 
gold  dollars." 

Protesu  last  year  from  the  oU  Industry  and 
within  the  Pentagon  were  In  vain. 

The  two  top  defense  oil  officials  resigned. 
The  jet  fuel  used  by  the  Air  Force  Is  called 
JP4  and  most  has  been  bought  from  Esso. 
Asiatic  and  Caltei  In  Saudi  Arabia.  It  Is  a 
waste  product  there  and  lu  sold  at  4'.^  to  5 
cenu  a  gallon,  the  coet  of  crude  oil-  It  Is 
known  commercuuy  as  "dirty  gasoline." 

JIM  when  refined  Ui  the  0.3.  from  Vene- 

zuelan  crude  oU  coBts  more  than  10  cenU.  It 

gives  off  fumes  at  49  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Every  cent  Increase  In  JP4  means  »64  mll- 

Uon  annually  u>  the  taipayen. 

Defense  supply  officers  also  pointed  out 
that  tanker  cosu  covered  about  3.00O  mUes 
from  reSnerlos  In  the  Near  East  to  Vietnam 
while  the  distance  from  the  Weat  Coast  was 
over  three  times  as  great  and  at  n  higher  rate. 
However,  they  were  overruled-  Lt.  Gen.  Oscor 
Senter.  director  of  the  Defense  Fuel  Center, 
and  hU  deputy.  Joseph  liulr.  asked  for  re- 
tirement. 

Kerosene.  JPS.  once  almost  a  waste  product 
of  oil  refining,  now  Is  In  great  demand  as  a 
jet  fuel 

Its  safety  features  make  It  Ideal  for  storage 
In  aircraft  carriers- 
It  costs  about  8  cenu  a  gallon  overseas  and 
10  cenu  In  the  United  States-  It  has  a  Hash 
point  of  140  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  Is  used  by 
the  Navy  and  commercial  alrllnes- 

Dntll  recently  the  defense  supply  officials 
bought  30.000  bbls.  of  JP4  dally  from  Vene- 
zuela. 

This  <raa  mainly  for  our  military  pipelines 
needs  In  France  and  Spain.  Howerer.  over 


opposition,  both  within  and  outside  the 
Pentagon.  McNamara  canceled  this  policy  at 
about  twice  the  coat. 

On  Dec-  5.  1S«6  the  Pentagoo  announced 
the  award  of  34  na.  contraoti  totaling  »186 
million  for  1.833  million  gallons  of  JP4  to  be 
delivered  over  the  flrst  sii  months  of  1937- 

t;nconflrmed  were  rumors  that  these  oil 
reBnenes  asked  for  conUnuous  purchases 
over  a  three-year  perlod- 

The  American  oil  industry  has  been  a  plus 
contributor  to  the  nation's  gold  balances 
and  at  the  same  time  has  kept  the  price 
of  all  petroleum  products  among  the  lowest 
In  the  world.  The  Industry  says  that  all  pay- 
ments for  overseas  oil  purchases  are  deposited 
In  New  York  banks,  where  most  of  It  goes  to 
dividends,  payments  on  old  national  debts, 
and  for  U-S-  esports- 

Industry  slio  claims  these  eaporta  would 
drop  precipitately  If  overseas  purchasing  Is 
reduced-  They  add  pointedly  that  they  also 
have  computers  and  can  prove  their  claims. 
One  embittered  ou  trade  execuUve  said: 
"This  buy-locally-at-any-prlce  policy  Is 
throwing  all  OS  refinery  operaUoos  out  of 
balance.  Of  course,  prices  are  going  up.  It 
means  crude  oil  U  bought  In  Venezuela  at 
what  It  costs  for  JP4  In  the  Near  East  This 
oil  must  be  shipped  to  the  U.S .  reBned.  and 
then  shipped  over  pipelines  and  Unkers  to 
Vietnam  at  over  four  times  previous  transit 
costs  there." 

Defense  costs  may  be  raised  MOO  to  SSOO 
million  If  this  policy  la  pushed  forward  thU 
year.  The  Pentagon  buys  340  mlUlon  barrels 
of  petroleum  products  annually  at  a  coat  of 
81.3  billion.  Over  43  per  cent  U  bought  twer- 
seas  at  30  per  cent  of  the  cost. 


ComaiaBilT  SUbilim 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  Etxurots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  I9S7 


Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
factors  which  have  tended  to  confuse  the 
deliberate  and  reasonable  consideration 
of  measures  to  regulate  the  sale  of  flre- 
amis  has  been  the  massive  propaganda 
campaign  undertaken  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

Most  recently  the  association  has  im- 
plied that  the  possession  of  firearms  by 
private  citizens  constitutes  a  deterrent 
to  public  disorders. 

An  editorial  in  today's  New  York  Times 
points  out  the  utter  absurdity  of  this 
position.  At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is 
so  desperately  attempting  to  bring  order 
into  areas  of  great  disturbance  and  ten- 
sion, the  NRA  suggestion  is  a  shocking 
one.  I  insert  the  Times  editorial  in  the 
Reco«o: 

CoMHtjNrrv  STAan.xxn 
The  National  BIBe  Association  hsa  t>een 
showing  increasing  signs  o*  hysteria  In  Ita 
campaign  to  keep  untrammeled  the  Invita- 
tion to  murder  provided  by  easy  gun  sales 
all  over  the  country.  Now  It  has  hit  bottom 
with  lu  strong  Intimation  that  gunlovers 
ought  to  form  posses  and  use  shotguns, 
sledges  and  ai  handles  to  protect  their 
neighborhoods  against  urban  rloten. 

The  association  says  It  does  not  "neces- 
sarily" endorse  all  of  these  Ideas,  which  are 
set  forth  In  a  symposium  In  Its  magazine. 
But  cA  accompanying  editorial  wama  that 
the  police  and  NaUonal  Guard  offer  a  aketchy 
ahleld  for  home  and  fireside:  It  extols  the 
potential  Importance  of  the  armed  citizen 
as  a  "community  stahlllzer." 


When  we  learned  that  the  magazine's  edi- 
tor was  once  a  crusader  for  more  stringent 
gun  control  laws,  we  suspected  tiiat  he  had 
reverted  to  his  old  beliefs  and  Intended  tbu 
prescription  for  mass  mayhem  as  a  spoof  of 
ths  sasocUtlon.  But  apparenUy  the  whole 
Issue  Is  in  deadly  earnest.  And  deadly  Is  the 
word. 

The  sooner  Congress  acu  to  tighten  the 
laws  governing  gun  aales  the  less  danger 
there  will  be  of  implemenUtton  of  such 
plana  for  turning  civic  disorder  Into  civic 
disaster.  ' 

Too  Earlr  for  a  Chiafc  ia  MS.  ScIkmI  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  Misaonal 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ruesdav.  May  9.  I»«7 
Mr  BOIXING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  on  May  4. 1M7,  editori- 
alized In  an  objective  fashion  on  the 
pending  elemenUry -secondary  school 
authorlzaUon  aid  legislation.  The  edi- 
torial forcefully  makes  the  point  that 
■this  is  not  the  time  for  a  wrench  that 
could  unsettle  the  whole  effort — espe- 
cially since  there  is  no  overriding  reason 
for  wholesale  changes  "  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  Include  the  editorial  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoan; 
TOO  EASiT  »o«  a  CKsNoa  m  VS.  ScRoos.  Ais 
The  fuss  In  Congress  over  amendmenU  to 
the  elementary-secondary  education  act  Uas 
bitter  as  a  vUlage  school  board  fight.  The 
administration  Is  behaving  ss  If  the  Great 
Society  will  rise  or  faU  on  the  outcome.  De- 
ments of  a  Republican-Southern  Democrat 
coalition  say  they  merely  are  trying  to  Im- 
prove the  program  and  that  the  big  guns  of 
the  admlnlstraUon  are  dUtortlng  the  issuta 
deUt>erately.  ^,,, 

Essentially  the  administration  blU  would 
extend  federal  aid  to  the  schooU  along  the 
lines  of  the  law  as  enacted  two  years  ago. 
Then  It  was  carefully  drawn  to  avoid  the 
church-state  Issue  with  the  aid.  in  effect, 
going  to  poor  children  and  not  to  the  schools 
they  attend.  The  law  also  carries  rather 
clear-cut  rules  on  desegregation 

Now  comes  a  new  plan  known  as  the  Qule 
substitute  (for  Its  sponsor.  Hep.  Albert  B. 
Qule  a  Minnesota  Republican)  that  Is  some- 
thing of  a  preview  of  a  tax-sharing  plan 
Under  the  Qule  substitute,  the  states  would 
be  expected  to  continue  the  programs  of  the 
act  but  with  greater  state  latitude  and  less 
federal  participation.  The  key  to  the  pro- 
posal U  the  phrase,  "block  granu"  and  the 
greater  freedom  for  the  states  that  thU 
suggests. 

AdmlnUtratlon  spokesmen  say  this  would 
mean  freedom  for  cerUln  areas,  particularly 
In  the  south,  to  hold  off  on  Integration  and 
get  out  from  under  federal  pressure.  Beyond 
that  there  Is  the  fear  that  the  Republican 
substitute  would  open  up  the  entire  church- 
sUte  Issue  and  all  the  strong  emotions  that 
aubject  Inaplres.  John  W.  Gardner,  secretary 
of  health,  education  and  welfare,  has  at- 
Ucked  the  substitute  with  strong  words.  He 
speaks  of  "disastrous  resulu"  and  the  return 
of  "the  old  dissension  snd  dlvlslveness"  that 
could  burst  out  again  In  "full  fury."  The 
Piealdent,  himself,  has  called  It  "a  reckless 
effort." 

Eventually,  block  grants  and  broader  stste 
authority  to  deal  with  specific  problems 
would  be  desirable  But  we  would  like  to  see 
the  systems  In  the  various  states  strength- 
ened first  The  states  themselves  have  not 
always  applied  sufficient  money  lo  points 
of  greatest  need  and  we  doubt  whether  many 
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are   prepand  to  do  ao  now  through  block 
grants. 

Direct  federal  aid  to  the  icbools  (through 
the  atatea)  after  all,  has  been  In  effect  for 
only  a  couple  of  years.  Tble  Isn't  the  tLnw 
for  a  wrench  that  could  unsettle  the  whole 
effort — eapeclally  since  there  la  no  ovenid- 
ing  reason  for  wholesale  changes. 


Report  OB  Admission  of  Refsffees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1967 
Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1965  Incorporated 
Into  the  Immigration  and  Nationally 
Act,  for  the  first  time,  permanent  law 
for  the  admission  of  refugees  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  past,  refugee  legislation  was 
enacted  as  relusee  pressures  developed. 
Today's  law  is  geared  so  that  the  United 


States  can  offer  asylum  when  the  refugee 
from  eommunlsm  needs  refuge  the 
most — that  Is  when  lie  escapes  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  order  that  the  House  will  be  fully 
informed  of  the  operations  of  section 
203(a)(7)  of  the  Immlexatlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act — the  refugee  section — I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  a  report  submitted 
from  Raymond  P.  Parrell.  Commissioner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  which  sets  forth  refuge  statis- 
tics for  the  8-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 1,  1966: 

On  July  1,  1966.  there  were  pending  1414 
appUcatlona  for  conditional  entry  under  Sec- 
tion 203(a)  (?)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  submitted  by  aliens  in  Austria. 
Belgium.  Prance.  Gernfiany,  Greece,  Italy  and 
Lebanon.  During  the  six-month  period  end- 
ing December  31.  1966.  an  addiUonal  3.160 
applicants  registered  In  these  countries.  Dur- 
ing this  period.  1.685  were  approved  for  con- 
dlUonal  entry.  417  were  rejected  or  otherwise 
closed,  and  there  were  3.582  applications 
pending  on  December  31.  1966. 

The  following  reflects  the  activity  In  each 
of  the  countzlse  In  which  applicants  wete 
examined  during  the  period  between  July  1. 
1966  and  December  31.  1966: 


Country 

ApptlcaUotu 

twrtdlfix 
June  »,  lim 

R<<«lstraUDOS 
mFlved 

Total 

roand 

qusUOedior 

ooodluonsl 

SB«ry 

Releeled  or 

olherwise 
ekned 

rendlns 

i)<cn,iM> 

AusMa _ 

Belclnin         

2t 

si; 
l» 

8 
216 

877 
» 
SOB 
321 

74 

i.3n 

37> 

744 

sa 

ss; 

82 

■•s? 

122 
» 
171 
138 
48 

i.m 

228 

6 
lie 

n 

3 
8( 

43 

458 
40 
534 
»4 
l« 
718 
331 

Oermany 

Orecee 

Italy „ 

Lebanon       ..• 

Total 

1,514 

1,180 

4.<H 

1.885 

4i; 

2,383 

Established  screening  prooedurea  reaulted 
In  the  rejection  of  163  applicants  during  the 
period,  on  the  following  grounds: 

Ineligible    

Security    Grounds 

Criminal  Orounda_-, 

Medical   Grounds 

Immorality    

UodealrabllUy 

Firmly    Settled., 


Spouses  and  Children  of  above  prin- 
cipals   


55 

27 

8 
5 

3 
5 
14 


36 


I>urlQg  th«  period  from  July  l.  19M  to 
I>ecember  32,  1M0,  1,S81  conditional  en- 
trants arrlTed  In  the  United  States,  as  fol* 
-lows: 

Country  of  vita  chargeaXiUity  {includes  ac- 
companying wpouses  and  children) 

Albania ' 67 

Austria   4 

Belgium    „ 1 

Buigarta   64 

China   7 

CBeohoslonkU  ISQ 

Estonia . „ .„„,„_.  1 

France __. . o 

Germany    ... . - „ „_..  8 

Greece 4 

Hungary  171 

Italy .„ . _.__, _„_..  22 

Lebanon ____..-...... 2 

Lithuania . 2 

Netherlands  . . .,,  i 

PulesUne   (Arab).. i 

Poland . 96 

Rumania .. ._„ , „.  4J3 

Syrian  Arab  SepubUo e 

Turkey    49 

UAJl.   (Egypt) IN 


county  of  visa  ehargeahauy  {tnclwUa  ac- 
companying spouses  and  chiJdren )  — Con. 

U.S5.R.    29 

Tugoslavla ... 732 

Total ...... . 1.9B1 

During  the  sli-month  period  ending  De- 

cember  31.  19U0,  2,008  aliens  In  the  United 
States  were  accorded  permanent  resident 
sUtua  pursuant  to  the  provlao  to  Section 
303(a)(7). 

Id  oompUance  with  Section  203<f)  of  the 
Act,  detailed  reports  on  aliens  who  condi- 
tionally entered  the  United  States  are  at- 
tached. 


Good  Frieod  at  tlie  CIuim  Maahattia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

0»   CALITOaNI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  B,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr.  Speaker.  00 
May  6  the  columniet,  John  Chamberlain, 
had  an  article  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  subject  of  trading  with  the  dom- 
munlst  countries  which  should  be  of  In- 
terest to  all  Members  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  column  follows: 

Oooo  Famra  as  the  Chasx  Manhattak 
Nothing  ts  simple.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
back  that  a  story  appeared  In  the  papers 
about  an  agreement  between  the  Cyrus 
Eaton  Interests  of  Cleveland  and  the  Rocke- 
feUers  to  seek  new  ways  of  exploiting  East- 
West  trade. 


The  "RockefeUers."  of  oourae.  are.  among 
other  things,  the  Chaae  Manhattan  Bank. 
If  the  SoTleta  had  found  a  friend  at  the 
Chase  Manhauan.  they  were  presumably 
*-tn." 

And.  to  those  of  us  who  think  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  extend  any  out-ot-tbe-ordlnary 
long-term  credits  to  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment with  a  deplorable  record  for  double- 
dealing,  this  cnuld  have  meant  the  ball  gamp 
The  Sovleta'  presumed  "friend  at  the  Chase 
Manhattan,"  however,  turrvs  out  to  be  a  moet 
canny  fellow  wbc  does  not  beUeve  In  Indlfi- 
crlmluately  casting  his  bread  on  stormy 
waters. 

Recently  the  Chase  polled  600  academic 
economists  on  the  Idea  of  relaxing  ciu-ba  on 
trade  with  the  Communist  Eaat.  Pour  out  of 
Ave  of  the  economists  were  for  Increased 
trading  with  the  Russians  and  the  East  Eu- 
ropean satelUtes.  Three  out  of  five  thought 
some  dealings  with  Red  China  should  be 
permuted. 

Strangely,  almost  half  of  the  economists 
based  their  reconunendatlona  ou  political 
considerations,  not  economic.  They  were 
moving  out  of  their  field  Into  the  mystertous 
realm  of  diplomacy,  which  economists  do 
not  normally  study. 

George  Champion,  the  chairman  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  board,  went  up  to  Mlddle- 
bury  College  in  Vermont  recently  to  tell  the 
students  he  was  rejecting  the  ecoDomlBt«' 
politlcalized  advice. 

"By  definition,"  be  said,  "trade  Is  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  .  .  .  But  the 
Communtsts  eeem  more  Interested  in  buying 
Western  know-how  than  Weatem  goods. 
They  want  to  Import  manufacturing  units 
with  special  emphaaU  on  cheoalcal  complexes. 
automobile  plants  and  the  lUce.  To  me.  this 
Is  a  strange  concept  of  trade,  and  raises  a 
queaUon  of  what  we  could  expect  to  get  in 
return. 

"I  would  be  very  much  surprised  if  we 
wanted  the  Ruaslans  to  build  ub  a  few  Mlg 
factorlea  here  In  New  Bxigland  or  another 
Aswan  dam  .  .  .  OQr  own  natural  resources, 
together  with  those  of  Canada  and  other 
Free  World  natloas.  have  usually  been  suffi- 
cient to  acoonunodate  our  needs. 

"Russian  exporu  to  the  United  States  have 
been  largely  restricted  to  .  .  .  caviar  and 
vodka  .  .  .  Altogether,  our  exports  to  the 
Oonmiunlst  world  run  about  aaoo  million  a 
year,  lees  than  1  percent  of  total  U£.  exporu. 
Even  if  restrictions  were  cased.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  this  trade  would  increase  subeUn- 
UaUy  .  .  .•• 

80.  In  Champion's  estimation,  if  the  Sovi- 
ets are  to  get  cbenUcal  complexes  and  auto- 
mobile plants,  they  must,  as  he  put  it.  seek 
•long- term  credit — eight  years  on  one  deal, 
15  years  an  another." 

Champion  told  the  students  that  "  Buy 
now'  has  become  a  Communist  slogan.  'Pay 
later'  a  Communist  habit. 

"In  view  of  the  risks  involved,  little  long- 
term  credit  would  be  extended  unless  West- 
em  governments  provided  cocnpanlee  with 
firm  guarantees — In  other  words,  unless  the 
taxpayers  vouched  for  the  credits. 

"Mow  some  may  call  this  'trade.'  but  tt 
looks  to  me  suspiciously  like  economic  a3d. 
and  exuLblss  the  Communists  to  divert  re- 
sources to  military  production  and  inter- 
national subversion." 

In  short.  Champion,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Chase,  is  saying.  "Include  me  out." 

If  the  Russian'^  want  to  trade,  be  says, 
they  should  try  to  xuurow  the  "confidence 
gap"  by  dealing  with  others  on  a  "normal 
trade  basis." 

Let  them  "open  their  books  and  explain 
fully  the  extent  of  their  resources,  their 
reserves,  their  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion, and  thetr  short-  and  long-term  commit- 
ments ...  If  Russia's  ultimate  objective 
remains  to  overthrow  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  economics,  it  would  obviously  be 
folly  for  us  to  build  that  country  up  through 
long-term  credit." 
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S.  IM  ud  Fit*  EaltffriM 


EXTENSION  OP  REtlAKKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or   <OWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATtVES 

Tvesdav,  May  9,  1967 
Mr      SCHWENOEL.     Mr.     Spealcer, 

tberv  has  been  a.  good  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 
HeartaRs  are  now  being  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee. 

The  Marketing  Act  \s  being  supported 
by  all  major  (arm  organizations  includ* 
Ing  the  NaUonal  Farmers  Organization, 
the  Farmers  Union,  the  Grange,  and  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

This  display  of  unanimity  on  this  bill 
by  the  major  farm  organizations  does 
much  to  recommend  Uie  bill.  Members 
of  both  poUUcal  parties  have  Introduced 
the  Marketing  Act  and  are  acUvely  sup- 
porting It. 

Recently  the  "Broiler  Industry"  car- 
ried an  editorial  which  stated  some  of 
the  more  pertinent  reasons  why  the  Agri- 
culture Marketing  Act  should  be  consid- 
ered now. 

B.     100    4ICO    PBXK    BKTXaPlUSS 

FWUags  are  numlng  high  about  the  agri- 
cultural ^roducer'i  first  formal  GOllecUT« 
bargaining  proposal,  with  employer  groups 
oppoaUig  Senate  BlU  100  and  moet  farmer 
ofganlzaUoos  supporting  It. 

Employer  or  proceasor  oppoalUon  la  n&t- 
uml  It  wUI  incrca«  the  coel  of  doing  bual- 
ness  It  presents  all  of  the  untatlona  associ- 
ated with  coUtcUve  bargainmg  In  an  todus- 
trlat  society.  If  notblng  elae.  It  repreaents 
change,  and  moat  of  ua  realat  even  that. 

However,  the  arguments  raised  agalnat  S. 
109  (publicly,  at  least)  appear  to  speculate 
more  about  apptlcatloo  of  Its  provisions 
than  to  analyse  its  purpoae.  Some  of  the 
statements  made  by  National  BroUer  Coun- 
cU  »"*1I  the  American  Peed  Uanutacturer* 
AssodaUon  appear  to  be  calc\ilated  to  pro- 
voke emotional  reaponae  more  than  thought- 
ful appraisal. 

U  NBC.  ATtlA  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  want  the  shackles  of  agricultural 
regulations  removed  or  modified,  and  If  they 
want  feed  grain  controls  abandoned,  then 
Uiey  should  accept  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
In  A  "free"  society— the  right  for  farmers  to 
bargain  voluntarily  for  a  better  position, 
ajid  to  seek  In  Congress  leglelatlon  strong 
enough  to  make  their  efforte  effective. 

Since  the  fitrmer  wUl  have  to  fight  harder 
than  ever  for  survival  In  the  economic  Jungle 
of  a  free  market.  Farm  Bureau  suggests  that 
B.  109  la  an  Important  way  to  give  him  coun- 
tervailing power.  It  even  invitee  modifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  bill  by  Ita  opponents. 

Something  terribly  important  Ls  involved 
here  .  .  .  and  it  goes  far  beyond  the  broiler 
industry  After  receiving  ^60  billion  or  so  in 
direct  and  indirect  subsldioa  over  the  past  3S 
years,  an  important  segment  of  our  farmers 
Is  asking  for  freedom  to  run  lU  own  affairs. 
The  Farm  Bureau  takes  the  position  that 
If  marketing  of  farm  products  is  not  orga- 
nlned  by  farmer*  themselves,  this  function 
will  be  taken  over  by  labor  unions,  the  busi- 
ness community  or  the  federal  government. 
More  to  the  point,  Parm  Bureau  sees  In 
the  power  struggle  efforts  to  copy  undesir- 
able labor  union  methods  to  corner  supply 
and  force  unrealistic  prices.  The  recent  NPO 
milk  stnke  is  an  example.  Unorganized 
farmer  bargaining  effort,  as  Farm  Bureau 
sees  It.  merely  wUl  remiH  in  increased  pres- 
sure on  UaOA  to  get  Involved  In  the  control 
of  production  uid  the  regulation  of  market* 
Ing. 


Tliesa  are  two  actions  that  the  business 
community,  for  certain,  doe*  not  want  to  en- 
courage. But  proceasor  objections  center  on 
two  other  interpretations  of  8.  109  that  have 
no  real  basis  In  fact. 

BroUer  integratora  are  told,  for  example, 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  deal  with  an  as- 
sociation of  contract  growers  regardless  of 
individual  grower  efficiency.  This  Is  non- 
sense. The  onlif  limitation  is  that  producers 
must  not  be  discriminated  against  solely  be- 
cause they  belong  to  a  marketing  asaocla- 
Uon. 

NBC  and  AFMA  argue,  too.  that  the  unfair 
acts  covered  by  this  bill  already  are  prohib- 
ited by  eidstlng  law.  They're  right,  if  a  pro- 
ducer of  perishable*  (like  broilers  or  toma- 
toes or  milk)  is  willing  to  wait  five  to  seven 
yeaft  for  the  courts  to  make  a  final  determl- 
aatioD  on  this  month's  particular  transac- 
Uon. 

3.  100  does  seek  swift,  injunctive  relief  to 
meet  the  pace  of  the  fsat-movlng  perish- 
ables market,  but  It  still  makes  the  producer 
bear  the  burden  of  proof.  Proceesors  can 
even  refuse  to  deal  with  a  particular  market- 
ing association  (membership  In  which,  inci- 
dentally, would  be  voluntary). 

If  S.  100  Is  as  "one-sided"  as  NBC  and 
AFMA  charge,  they  would  do  Industry  an 
Infinitely  better  service  to  address  time  and 
effort  m  proposing  to  Congress  modifica- 
tions of  the  bill.  Perhaps  they  should  seek 
a  rider  which  concurrently  would  give  the 
processor  the  same  bargaining  power  aa  he 
faces  the  first  buyer,  with  no  more,  or  no 
less.  Immunity  from  antitrust  than  the 
grower  would  receive  under  S.  109! 

There's  a  power  vacuum  here  .  .  .  and  It's 
going  to  be  fUled.  Criticism  of  3.  109.  with- 
out even  accepting  the  principle  that  such 
legislation  Is  Justlfiabie.  U  tantamount  to 
Invlting^tomorrow  or  the  day  after — a  full- 
scale  Wagner  Art  for  agriculture.  What  a 
Pandora's  box  that  would  open  I 


Yoor  Rif  hi  To  Kmw 


Youa  RioRT  To  Know 
Our  haU  are  off  to  J.  Boward  Wood.  pub- 
Usher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for  hto  an- 
nouncement last  week,  as  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishen  Aaaodatlon 
meeUng,  for  the  grant  of  Sl&O.OOO  to  make 
an  independent  study  of  the  charge  that 
crime  news  reporting  blocks  a  fair  trial- 
Mr.  Wood  sUtcd  the  funds  would  be  drawn 
from  the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Charitable 
Trust,  and  said  "My  co-trustees  at  this  trust 
believed  there  was  no  better  way  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  stewardship  placed  upon  us  by 
the  colonel  than  for  his  trust  to  finance  a 
study  that  will  objecUvely  determine  wheth- 
er there  is  in  fact  any  basis  for  the  claim 
that  crime  news  reporting  prevenU  a  fair 
trial." 

Terms  of  the  grant  to  the  A-NPA.  Foun- 
dation, he  explained,  would  provide  that  an 
outside  organization  conduct  the  inves- 
tigation. 

Ilie  thousands  of  newspapers  and  the  peo- 
ple of  America  are  enUtied  U>  the  news  and 
the  right  to  know,  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  which  guarantees 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  late  Colonel  MoOormlck  battled  hU 
entire  life  in  journalism  for  the  people's 
right  to  know,  and  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  greatest  stalwarU  In  hU  flgbt  to 
keep  a  free  press  In  America. 

We  have  but  to  look  around  and  see  what 
has  happened  to  countries  like  Russia.  Po- 
land, and  Cuba,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

So  long  as  there  are  newspapers  like  the 
Chlclgo  Tribune,  with  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  the  people  will  have  nothing  to 
fear.  The  only  ones  who  would  have  fear  are 
the  crtminaU.  crooked  poUtlclans.  and  those 
who  want  to  disregard  the  laws  of  our  land 
The  Olxon  Telegraph  salutes  J.  Howard 
Wood  and  his  co-trustees  and  the  memory 
of  a  great  American.  Robert  R.  McOormlck. 
and,  Ood  willing,  may  the  presses  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  oontinue  to  roll  always. 
Bossar  K.  Snaw. 

Editor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCU)RY 

OF    ILLIHOta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Mat  9.  iSST 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
E.  Shaw,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  dally 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph,  is  the  pub- 
Usher  of  a  chain  of  newspapers  In  north- 
ern nUnols,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  Among 
the  newspapers  published  by  Mr.  Shaw 
are  three  In  the  12th  ConKreiwlonal  Dis- 
trict, the  weekly  McHenry  Plalndealer, 
the  semlweekly  Harvard  Herald,  and  the 
Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  reed  these  news- 
papers and  to  gain  perspective  from  their 
coverage  of  the  news  and  editorial  lead- 
ership. I  am  conscious  of  the  great  public 
service  which  Robert  E.  Shaw  performs 
through  the  publication  of  these  fine 
journals. 

On  Tuesday,  May  2.  the  Dixon  Evening 
Telegraph's  lead  editorial  was  particu- 
larly impressive.  It  pays  tribute  to  one  of 
my  most  distinguished  constituents,  J. 
Howard  Wood,  a  resident  of  my  own 
hometown,  Lake  Bluff,  ni.  Howard  Wood 
is  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  recently  reelected  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
datlon. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  edito- 
rial enUtled  "your  Right  To  Know" : 


A  Good  Miyw  Step*  Dowa 

EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDAIl 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiiay,  May  9,  1987 

Mr.  HDAIX.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  It  Is  not 
often  that  a  Congressman  of  one  party 
raises  to  praise  an  officeholder  of  the 
other  party  In  his  own  constituency.  But 
this  is  one  of  those  occasions. 

For  the  past  6  years  the  city  of 
Tucson  has  had  as  Its  mayor  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  it  has  always  been  a 
pleasure  to  work.  His  name  la  Lew  Davis. 
Occasionally  we  have  differed  over  spe- 
cific programs,  but  party  differences 
have  never  colored  the  dealings  that  he 
and  I  have  had.  As  far  as  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  Tucson  were  concerned, 
we  were  able  to  work  together  as  though 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  politics  or 
political  parties. 

I  would  say  the  key  to  this  relation- 
ship was  mutual  respect.  With  it  the 
two-party  system  works  as  It  should, 
offering  the  people  alternatives  without 
rancor.  Without  it  even  one-party  rule 
or  nonpartisan  government  Is  ineffective. 

Mayor  Davis  now  plans  to  .itep  down  at 
the  end  of  his  current  term.  He  feels 
Tucson  will  benefit  from  a  change  In 
leadership.  While  I  am  sorry  to  see  him 
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leave  office,  I  believe  his  willingness  to 
pass  the  leadership  role  to  another  man 
].<;  commendable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
01  May  4,  published  an  editorial  sum- 
marizing Mayor  Davis'  accomplishments. 
Without  objecUon  I  will  Insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Appendix: 

A   OooD    Matos 

"I  do  not  advocate  change  just  for  the  sake 
of  change,  but  I  think  much  Is  to  be  gained 
by  passing  the  gavel  to  another  man  after 
t«-o  terms." 

With  these  words,  Major  I<ew  Davis  an- 
nounced 7\je«day  that  he  will  not  seek  re- 
election this  fall.  His  decision  comes  ss  a 
disappointment  to  many  Tucsonlans.  But 
even  those  who  moat  ardently  want  him  to 
serve  a  third  term  must  admit  that  he  has 
earned  the  right — after  six  years  of  devoted 
service — to  step  aside  In  good  conscience  and 
with  the  satisfaction  of  solid  accompllsh- 
ment. 

Lew  Davis  has  been  a  good  mayor. 

He  has  been  the  first  full-time  mayor  of 
Tucson.  No  law  required  him  to  turn  the 
mayoralty  Into  a  full-time  Job.  He  did  it  be- 
cause he  could  afford  to  and  because  he  was 
sincere  In  his  detarmlnatlon  to  do  the  beat 
he  could  for  bis  community. 

Tucson  has  made  progrese  during  the 
Davis  administration.  Tangible  signs  of  It  are 
seen  In  street  Improvements,  library  expan- 
sion, the  beginnings  of  urban  renewal  and 
other  projects. 

Some  of  a  mayor's  most  Important  work 
goes  unrecorded  and  largely  unnoticed  by  the 
public.  In  this  category  are  such  things  as 
building  and  malnt&imng  good  relations 
with  the  Cleveland  Indians.  Davls-Monthan 
Air  Force  Base  and  other  entities  wtUch 
might  be  described  as  a  part  of.  yet  apart 
from,  the  city.  Lew  Davis  has  done  a  great 
Job  of  this. 

One  of  the  mayor's  extra  contributions  to 
his  city  has  been  Mrs.  Davis.  She  Is  charming, 
gracious  and  capable  In  her  role  as  first  lady 
of  Tucson. 

Thanks  to  many  factors — and  one  of  them 
Is  the  leaderahlp  of  Lew  Davl* — Tucson  has 
come  a  long  way  toward  groirlng  up  In  these 
past  six  years. 


A  Minitlcr  Speaks  for  the  Americga 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  tomsiANA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rever- 
end Dr,  Carl  Mclntire,  a  long-perse- 
cuted Christian  minister,  spoke  to  and 
for  the  American  people  last  night  at 
Constitution  Rail,  here  In  Washington, 
DC. 

He  raised  valid  constitutional  points  In 
asking  how  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  a  mere  appointed  creature 
of  Congress,  could  justify  such  diabolical 
power  In  manipulation  of  radio  mechan- 
ics that  it  can  deny  a  minister  the  liberty 
to  preach  and  deny  free  speech. 

Are  we  to  now  believe  that  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  apply  only  to 
Congress  and  not  to  the  PCC7  Who  Is  this 
superconsclence  of  the  radio  airwaves 
that  Is  now  so  afraid  of  Christian  preach- 
ing that  he  or  they  seek  not  to  only  abol- 
ish his  air  ministry  but  also  deny  to  mil- 


lions of  listeners  the  way  of  Christian 
salvation.  Servants  of  the  taxpayers  tear 
the  truth?  Or,  do  tliey  fear  an  open- 
minded,  informed  citlMnry?  If  they  of 
the  PCC  who  are  agaltist  free  speech  and 
antireligious  freedom  do  not  like  the  doc- 
tor or  his  soul-searching  sermons,  they 
need  only  change  stations  or  cut  off  their 
set. 

And  the  good  pastor  did  not  reciprocate 
the  foul  deeds  of  the  FCC  by  calUng  for 
Its  abolition — he  only  asked  that  we.  of 
Congress,  Investigate  the  PCC  to  see 
where  all  this  "takeover"  power  comes 
from.  He  stated  he  does  not  even  chal- 
lenge the  fairness  doctrine  of  Mr.  Reu- 
ther,  except  In  the  spirit  of  fairness  he 
felt  it  to  be  used  fairly  and  not  as  a  gag 
to  destroy  his  freedom  of  speech  or  his 
ministry. 

On  this  "fairness  doctrine"  I  found  It 
Interesting  to  note  the  self-JustiflcaUon 
of  the  PCC  professing  It  had  the  right 
and  duty  to  control  "hate"  on  the  air- 
ways. Yet,  it  is  certainly  doing  a  lousy 
Job  of  controlling  the  anti-American 
hate  jabbe.-  coming  from  Stokely  Car- 
michael,  Cassius  Clay,  flag  desecraters, 
draft  card  burners,  and  the  like.  Mayhaps 
the  problem  Is  that  we  who  went  to 
school  do  not  understand  "hate."  Just 
what  Is  meant  by  the  FCC  by  "hate"? 
Pro-Americanism?  Anti-Commimism? 
Christianity? 

The  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
such  goings  on.  If  our  boys  can  die  fight- 
ing communism  in  Vietnam,  certainly  we 
can  flght  communism  and  the  fright 
peddlers  and  swear  artists  who  stifle  basic 
constitutional  rights  at  home. 


Mr.  PatricelH  Goes  to  Waihiactoo 

EXTEafSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   COKKECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPBESKNTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend,  the  Hartford  Courant  carried 
a  feature  article  written  by  a  young  man 
who  had  completed  an  experience  as  a 
White  House  fellow  in  the  past  year. 
The  article  is  most  timely,  appearing  on 
the  heels  of  the  ceremonies  which  saw 
this  month  another  group  of  16  While 
House  fellows,  selected  from  among  1,- 
000  applicants,  begin  their  service  in  a 
variety, of  Government  agencies.  Their 
actual  work  begins  In  September,  but 
President  Johnson  greeted  them  and  an- 
nouced  their  names  on  May   1. 

Robert  Patricelli,  of  Hartford,  served 
last  year  as  a  special  assistant  to  our 
Secretary  of  SUte.  He  describes  the  pro- 
gram, encourages  service  In  the  Govern- 
ment, and  includes  a  fine  appraisal  of 
SecreUry  Rusk  which  I  beUeve  Is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  note. 

Robert  is  a  graduate  of  my  own  school. 
Wealeyan  Dnlverslty.  as  is  his  father. 
Leonard  Patricelli.  an  outstanding  dtl- 
sen  of  Hartford  and  an  executive  of 
wnc  and  WTIC-TV.  channel  3.  tn  Hart- 
ford, a  pioneer  in  news  broadcasting  as 
well  as  a  leader  in  the  field.  I  know  that 
the  father  Is  extremely  proud  of  the  son. 


as  we  in  Congress  will  be  of  the  White 
House  fellow  he  became  when  we  read 
this  article. 
The  article  follows: 

Ms.  PaihICIUU  OOKS  to  WaSRIMOTON — YOUKC 

L.AWTnts    Otvms    His    Visws    on    Bcxno    a 

"Whit*  Hodss  Fillow" 

(By  Robert  PatilceUi) 

(Eorroa's  Nora.— Mr.  PatnceUl.  a  native  of 
Hartford.  Is  a  former  Putbrlght  scholar  and 
graduate  of  Wesleyan  and  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  now  is  special  counsel  to  Senator 
Jacob  Javlts  tR-NT» .  In  the  following  spccUl 
article  he  describes  the  While  House  ^Uow 
program  designed  to  Introduce  promising 
young  men  to  government  service.) 

UnUl  this  year.  I  had  always  thought  In 
retrospect  of  the  many  hours  I  spent  at  Wes- 
leyan playing  bridge  as  time  which  could 
better  have  been  spent  In  more  academic 
pursuits  in  the  liberal  arts. 

But  when  I  found  myself  In  the  Improb- 
able position,  of  playlDg  bridge  with  Dean 
Rusk  while  flying  over  the  Ameaon  Jungles, 
trying  to  decipher  an  inscrutable  Secretarial 
bid,  I  began  to  think  that  my  deflnltlon  of 
the  liberal  arts  had  become  too  narrow- 
Moral:  Goren's  OoUected  Worlu  deserve  a 
place  on  the  Humanities  I  reading  list. 

That  kind  of  experience  wasn't  rare  for  the 
IS  fortunate  young  men  who  were  In  the 
flrst  group  selected  as  "White  House  Fel- 
lows." Wealeyan  was,  In  fact,  represented  by 
two  alumni  In  that  group-or  15.  the  secoDd 
being  Kim  Zachos  (whose  own  game,  as  I 
can  aadly  report  from  personal  experience  Is 
poker). 

By  way  of  explanation,  I  should  say  that 
the  Wmte  House  Fellows  program  is  an  idea 
batched  by  John  Gardner  (Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare)  during  bis 
days  at  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  adopted 
by  Prealdent  Johnson.  Each  year  16  to  «0 
young  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of 
2S  and  35  are  chosen  through  a  series  of  writ- 
ten submissions  and  oral  Interviews  to  serve 
for  a  year  at  the  top  lerels  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

After  a  preliminary  month  of  orientation 
and  study  in  Washington,  the  Fellows  are 
turned  loose  on  their  asslgnmects — 10  go  to 
the  oDces  of  cabinet  secretariee.  three  to  the 
White  House  (In  our  year,  wltii  Mayers,  Roe- 
tow  and  Klntner) .  one  to  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  one  to  the  vice 
president. 

The  year  Is  spept  working  actively  In  the 
assigned  office.  In  my  case  in  the  office  of  Che 
Secretary  of  State  where  I  concentrated  on 
Vietnam,  especially  on  military  and  negotia- 
tion problems;  and  In  Kim  Zachos'  esse.  In 
the  Attorney  General's  Office,  where  he  con- 
centrated on  clvti  rights  mstters  and  on  pre- 
paring and  pushing  through  the  Justice  De- 
partment's lengthy  1966  legislative  program 
Private  foundsUons  funded  at  first  the  MOO.- 
000  program,  but  the  White  House  Is  expected 
to  send  up  legislation  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing governmental  funding  for  succeeding 
years. 

The  purposes  of  the  program  are  several, 
and  typically,  the  Fellows  themselves  could 
never  agree  on  them.  Primarily,  I  think,  the 
program  is  an  effort  to  "bend  the  twigs"  oi 
promising  young  men  early  in  their  careers 
by  giving  them  a  taste  of  high-level  govern- 
ment service  and  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
national  problems  so  that  they  will  be  suffi- 
ciently motivated  and  Informed  later  on  to  do 
sometiaing  about  them. 

It  expects  that  its  graduates  will  not  simply 
slip  back  into  comfortable  private  pursuits 
but  will  contribute  full  measure  to  private 
and  public  civic  efforu  when  they  return  to 
their  homes.  Perhaps,  with  their  knowledge, 
they  will  be  particularly  able  to  invmote 
understanding  and  communication  between 
Washington  and  the  rest  of  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  while  it  Is  not 
a  recrulUng  program  In  the  usual  sense  (the 
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Fenowi  are  urged  to  retiam  home  »A  th«  end 
of  «ie  ye»ri.  the  progHm  le  ejtpected  ont 
the  years  to  creaw  a  corpe  of  "in-and-out- 
ers" — men  and  women  who  can  and  will 
want  to  move  hack  and  forth  between  goT- 
emrnvnt  and  private  pureulte.  And  I  think 
It  woukl  t>e  faJr  to  say  that  aU  of  u«  caro« 
to  the  concluilon.  aft*r  a  year  of  obeerrlng 
the  bureaucraclea,  that  the  fresh  perspecUve* 
and  iharp  elbowi  of  the  in-and-oute«  art 
a  BUpremely  Important  and  very  much 
needed  ingredient  in  the  governmental  mix. 
In  fact.  It  I  have  any  message  to  sell 
In  this  article,  it  U  that  every  college  grad- 
uate reading  It  should  seriously  consider  a 
short-term  sUnt  In  the  government. 

Equally  Important.  U  he  has  a  poalUon 
of  authority  in  a  business  or  profeaslonal 
firm,  he  should  support  the  effort*  of  the 
young  men  who  would  like  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  spend  a  toux  of  duty  in  Washing- 
ton or  In  the  state  capltol.  We  are  proud  of 
our  concept  of  the  citizen  soldier  In  this 
country;  It  Is  high  Urns  that  we  ertended 
that  Ida*  to  create  a  generation  of  citizen 
statesmen. 

It  is  Impoaaible  In  a  short  space  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  range  of  insights  into 
governmental  procedure*  that  can  be  gained 
from  such  a  program.  However,  I  will  make 
some  brief  comments,  based  on  my  own  ex- 
perience, limiting  myself  to  three  topics — 
policy,  sdmlnlstratlon  and  Vietnam.  I  hope 
that  my  reader  will  forgive  me  for  the  gross 
simplifications  and  overstatements  that  I 
feel  coming  on.  and  will  realize  that  my 
comments  reflect  only  the  limited  perspecUve 
of  one  years  observsUon  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy process. 

The  poUcy-maklng  process  U  far  less  de- 
UberM*  and  organized  than  Its  title  would 
make  It  seem.  Flrat.  It  was  something  of  a 
surprise  for  me  to  see  that  In  a  great  many 
eaaoa  It  Is  not  a  process  at  all.  in  any  sense 
of  slowly  evolving  planning  and  sifting  of 
Ideas.  There  Is  ort«n  not  the  time,  nor  the 
Inclination,  for  careful  consultation  with 
spedallsta  In  the  regional  bureaus. 

If  the  Issue  u  an  Important  one.  It  Is  de- 
cided by  the  men  at  the  top  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  predellctloos.  In  short,  policy  is 
the  pmogatlve  of  position,  a  system  which  U 
reinforced  by  the  dictates  of  security  which 
restrict  the  distribution  of  the  most  senidtlve 
and  often  the  most  Important  InformaUcui 
to  the  senior  people. 

Moreover,  much  policy  seems  "ad  hoc"  and 
unattached  to  any  long-range  plan  for  or- 
dering a  situation.  There  are,  of  course,  con- 
tingency plana,  but  ss  often  as  not  the  actual 
situation  which  arises  does  not  fit  the  plan, 
or  the  people  who  drew  up  the  plan  an  not 
now  making  the  command  decisions,  so  a 
freab  look  U  taken. 

Nor  ts  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  as  effective 
■■  It  might  be.  That  staff  is  faced  with  a 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  the  planners 
must  not  be  submerged  In  the  dally  informa- 
tion and  decision  process  or  they  will  neither 
have  the  time  nor  the  perspective  to  take  the 
long  look.  On  the  other  band,  they  cannot 
wholly  divorce  themselves  from  operational 
matters  or  their  efforts  will  have  no  Impact 
on  actual  decisions-  As  matters  now  stand.  I 
think  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  to- 
ward the  latter  pole,  with  the  PoUcy  Plan- 
ning Staff  rarely  being  consulted  as  key 
instructions  to  Ambassadorv  or  memos  to 
the  Secretary  or  the  President  are  being 
di^wn  up. 

This  all  leads  into  a  second  area  of  con- 
cern— that  of  the  organlEatlon  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  State.  In  maoy 
respects  the  department  is  very  well  run:  it 
performs  a  vast  variety  of  service  duties  that 
lew  people  are  aware  of.  It  Juggles  more  than 
a  thousand  Incoming  and  outgoing  telegrams 
a  day,  conducts  hundreds  of  formal  negotia- 
tions and  International  conferences  each 
year,  and  Is  staffed  by  a  Poretgn  Service  Offi- 
cer Corps  which  especially  in  its  younger 
memhera,  U  of  very  I^lgb  quality. 


But  there  an.  neverthelees,  highly  im- 
portant administrative  deficiencies  which 
have  a  multiplier  effect  on  substantive  mat- 
ters in  the  department  and  which  should  be 
given  far  more  attention  than  they  now  re- 
eefve.  Por  example,  much  has  been  satd  and 
written  about  the  lack  of  controvemy  and 
the  overly  cautious  approach  to  Issues  within 
the  depflj:tment.  Much  of  that  is,  I  think. 
quite  fcccurate  and  can  be  traced  In  part  to 
"the  system." 

Plrst.  It  is  a  sTBtem  which  operates  hier- 
archically, with  very  few  t^portunlUos  for 
bypassing  one'i  superiors  to  order  to  get  an 
Idea  to  the  top.  Consequently,  the  top  men 
tend  to  hear  only  whnt  thoae  closest  to  them 
believe.  Second.  It  li  a  highly  competitive 
career  system  with  advancement  resting  pri- 
marily on  the  rating  report  written  by  one's 
superior,  so  that  there  is  at  least  eome  pres- 
sure to  agree,  with  the  established  line  and 
not  to  "rock  the  Iwat." 

Third,  It  la  a  system  which  requires  "clear- 
ances" from  all  the  country  desks  and  of- 
fices which  has  an  interest  in  a  particular 
matter,  the  result  of  this  clearance  process 
often  being  a  least- common -denominator 
product  which  covers  over  rather  than  il- 
luminates the  fundamental  Issues  and  dis- 
agreements. 

A  similar  analysis  could  be  applied  to  de- 
velop the  organizstlonal  and  administrative 
causes  behind  the  other  commonly  criti- 
cised weaknesses  of  the  department,  as.  for 
example,  the  lock  of  "new  ideas."  of  long- 
range  policy  thinking,  or  of  good  morale. 

In  commenting  on  the  third  subject,  that 
of  Vietnam,  I  wont  only  to  make  some  obser- 
vations about  the  kind  of  thinking  that  goes 
into  the  problem,  rather  than  to  itate  any 
personal  opinions  of  my  own  on  the  meriu. 
One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  most 
forcefully  upon  entering  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  the  difference  between  the  Internal 
debate  there  and  the  public  debate.  Within 
the  department,  the  memoranda  and  con- 
versations at  the  top  levels  tend  to  be  fo- 
cussed  around  operational  decisions.  The 
question  le  what  to  do  tosnorrow  or  next 
month?  not  "U  this  a  dvU  war?"  or  "what 
are  our  inUresU  In  being  In  Vietnam?" 
These  more  fundamental  questions  were  re- 
solved long  ago,  and  department  offlclals  are 
now  In  the  procees  of  Implementing  a  policy 
rather  than  deciding  It. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  department 
Is  monolithic  In  Its  Internal  opinion  on  the 
fundamental  questions,  but  rather  that  the 
Inside  debate  between  the  "liawks"  and 
"doves"  crystaljlzes  around  such  operational 
questions  as  extension  of  bombing  targeting, 
or  treatment  of  the  militant  BuddhlsU.  And 
this  difference  in  preoccupations  between 
the  public  and  officialdom  may  account  in 
part  for  the  public  dissatisfaction  with  offi- 
rial  explanations,  and  for  the  continuing 
accusstions  of  "credibility  gap." 

On  the  merlU  of  the  war.  It  should  be  said 
thst  where  you  come  out  largely  depends  on 
where  you  start  and  what  your  responsibil- 
ity In  the  matter  is.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  the 
public  not  having  avoiUble  to  It  the  Im- 
portant facts— almost  all  of  those  are  In  the 
public  record.  The  mea  culpa  approach,  bear- 
ing down  heavily  on  the  origins  of  the  con- 
flict In  the  IBSOa  and  before.  leads  to  a  point 
of  view  different  from  that  arrived  at  by 
starting  with  a  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
the  present  situation,  as  the  public  official 
must  do.  There  Is.  to  paraphrase  Dean  Rusk, 
a  great  difference  between  criticism  and  deci- 
sion, between  the  observer  and  the  respon- 
sible aotor. 

Thus  far.  I  may  have  sounded  much  like 
Arthur  Schleelnger  in  fingering  only  the  Ills 
of  the  department,  but  in  cloelng  I  must  take 
exception  with  that  author  in  one  respect — 
his  estimate  of  Dean  Rusk.  I  have  sat  with 
the  Secretary  in  doiEens  of  meetings,  from 
conversations  with  heads  of  sUte  and  for- 
oign  ministers  down  to  cooverBaUons  with 


Junior  offieerB.  and  have  found  Mm  a  tremen- 
dously Impreadve  individual. 

He  Is  highly  tma^inativs  and  creative  In 
appcxMchlng  a  problem  and  Is  genendly  the 
one  man  in  the  meeting  who  will  ask  the 
fundamental  question  about  what  would 
happen  tf  policy  were  changed  or  reversed. 
And  It  ts  not  undesirable, -after  all.  to  have 
a  Secretary  of  SUte  with  such  ffreat  personal 
control,  intellectual  skepticism  and  caution. 
that  be  can  be  called  "Buddha -like." 

Uy  brief  internship  on  the  scene  has  left 
me  with  the  strong  feeling  that  this  country 
could  do  much  worse,  and  has  Indeed  Tcr; 
rarely  done  better. 


ComrovMsU  Exploit  PoTcrty  Procram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSJANA 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPBSSENTAilvJtS 

Tueiday,  May  »,  19S7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Slfeaker,  the  recent 
Louisiana  legislative  report  on  the  pover- 
ty program  carries  grave  warnings  and 
would  Indicate  Communist  agents  use 
this  vehicle  to  exploit  the  poor  and  gain 
a  U.8.  taxpayers'  subsidy  for  their  dis- 
gustingly disloyal  subversion.  Small 
wonder  the  unelected  Federal  Judges  In 
New  Orleans  were  so  fearful  of  an  Inves- 
tigation by  a  district  attorney,  elected  by 
his  iieople.  that  they  Issued  an  Injunction 
to  prohibit  his  talcing  criminal  action. 
The  basis  they  gave:  "Racism."  Was  it. 
or  did  they  want  to  cover  up  for  one  of 
their  fellow  Federal  employees? 

The  report  complimented  the  fearless 
and  impartial  action  of  Mr.  Robert  An- 
gers and  the  Lafayette  Daily  Advertiser, 
of  Lafayette.  La.,  for  their  courageous 
reporting  ol  the  news  which  broke  the 
story  to  a  now-awakened  public.  This 
work  was  in  the  great  American  tradition 
of  what  was  once  freedom  of  the  press 
and  responsible  Journalism.  Let  us  hope 
other  reporters  and  news  outlets  will  fol- 
low their  lead  In  uncovering  the  waste, 
the  greed,  the  sin  and  un-American  in- 
filtration about  us. 

The  report,  "Aspects  of  the  Poverty 
Program  in  South  Louisiana."  can  lie  ob- 
tained while  they  last,  care  of  Joint  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  Dn-Amerlcan  Ac- 
tivities. Old  State  Capitol  Building.  Baton 
Rouge.  La.  Mr.  Jack  H.  Rogers,  counsel 
for  the  committee,  a  dedicated  attorney 
and  fellow  countryman,  must  be  lauded 
for  his  tlreles."!  work  along  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  Hon.  John  J. 
McKeithen.  Governor  of  LouLsiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  the  news  release  which  was  front 
page  In  Loutsiana,  from  the  Lafayette 
Advertiser  for  May  3.  1967: 

In   PovMiTT   Proobah:    COMMmXE  CITW 

Red  Allcsations 

Baton  Rottck. — Gov.  John  McKeltben  and 
tbe  LouUlana  legljlature  have  b««a  advised 
that  newspaper  allegations  that  acme  ioill- 
vldoals  coonected  with  the  CommunUit  con- 
aplrucy  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
poverty  program  In  the  sUte  were  foand  true 
and  correct. 

The  LoulBlana  Joint  I^eglsIatWe  Conunlttee 
on  Un-American  AcUvUlea.  revealed  In  a 
documented  and  Illustrated  1S8  page  report 
that  ".  .  .  It  anything,  the  earlier  statementi 
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in  the  press  were  under-statements  of  the 

true  situation." 

The  committee  whose  Chairman  Is  Senator 
Jesse  M.  Knowlea  of  Lake  Charles,  con- 
ducted a  hearing  into  the  War  on  Poverty 
at  Lafayette  March  a-9.  It  found  a  Southwest 
Louisiana  poverty  worker  "actively  and  open- 
ly advocating  several  points  of  long  stand- 
ing CommunlBt  doctrine"  and  that  a  Com- 
munist  in  New  Orleans  had  infiltrated  the 
poverty  program  In  that  city. 

Ehirlng  the  lAfayette  hearing  the  legislative 
committee  probed  alleged  Communist  In- 
fluence In  the  affairs  of  Acodlana  Neuf.  the 
0-parlsb  anti-poverty  agency,  and  the  var- 
ious organizations  delegated  financial  and 
administrative  reeponilblllty  for  operating 
the   federal  program. 

"As  to  the  tangled  and  torn  web  of  poor 
management  and  total  fiscal  LrrespoastbUltr 
inevitably  expoeed  as  an  incident  to  our  basic 
inquiry,  the  committee  can  only  express  re- 
gret that  the  'poor'  have  been  so  poorly 
served",  the  report  advised  the  governor  and 
the  legislature.  "In  these  dayi  of  massive 
federal  audits  in  minute  detail  of  the  income 
tax  reports  of  a  great  percentage  of  our  tax- 
payers, it  is  a  gross  anomaly  to  witness  the 
spending  of  well  over  two  million  dollars 
of  public  funds  without  the  slightest  degree 
of  responsible  control  by  any  agency  of  the 
government. 

It  is  small  wonder  the  Communists  and 
all  other  manner  of  opportunists  are  at- 
tracted to  the  poverty  program",  tbe  commit- 
tee declared.  "We  do  not  seek  to  belltUe  the 
accompllahments  of  Acadlana  Neuf  and  Its 
delegate  agendes,  but  we  do  believe  thst 
whatever  good  has  been  done  could  have 
been  multiplied  under  a  better  controlled 
and  less  harassed  program." 

"The  part  played  by  John  Zippert  and  his 
followers  and  associates  In  this  harassment 
can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  testimony  of  the 
wltneesea  In  this  hearing.  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  the  management 
of  the  poverty  program  funds  should  be  lu- 
pervlsed  by  the  state  and  by  people  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  the  state  instead  of 
being  mismanaged  by  a  remote  'regional  of- 
fice' by  people  who  advocate  conflict  and 
trouble  In  the  state",  the  committee  asserted. 
"We  commend  Mr.  Roland  Hebert  for  his 
dedicated  fight  for  sound  management  of 
Acadlana  Neuf  and  express  tbe  hope  that 
future  leaden  In  the  poverty  program  wUl 
foOow  his  good  example,"  Hebert  was  for- 
merly the  executive  director  of  Acadlana 
Neuf. 

Zippert,  a  field  worker  for  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  and  a  field  captain  in  an  an- 
tipoverty  sweet  pouto  program,  was  accused 
by  the  conunlttec  of  "encouraging  deliberate 
violation  of  lawa  with  which  he  does  not 
personally  agree." 

"He  uses  the  term  'poor'  as  synonymoui 
with  Negro  and  advocates  a  separate  'state' 
or  separate  political  entity  for  the  'poor'. 
(This  has  been  Communist  doctrine  for  al- 
most 40  years).  He  has  written  for  publica- 
tion an  article  advocating  'basic  changes' 
In  the  political  and  economic  structure  of 
the  Southern  United  States,  H«  admits  his 
amilaUon  in  a  leadership  capacity  with  tbe 
notorlouBly  Communist  'Ninth  World  Youth 
Peattval,"  He  has  repeatedly  spoken  in  public 
In  bitter  criticism  of  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  government  In  regard  to  the 
honoring  of  our  treaty  obligations  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam."  tbe  committee 
report  revealed. 

"He  sdmlu  sharing  a  public  speaking  plat- 
form for  this  purpose  with  Herbert  Aptheker, 
the  leading  Communist  theoretician  In  the 
United  States.  He  contemptuously  refers  to 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Congressman  Edwin  Wlllli, 
the  House  Comnuttee  on  Dn-Amerlcan  Ac- 
tivities of  the  United  SUtes  Congress,  and 
this  ccmznittee  as  'biased  experts.'  He  con- 
demns all  Negro  leadership  which  does  not 
agree  with  him  as  'Uncle  Tom  slaves.'  n- 
naiiy.  Mr.  Zippert  admits  that  his  participa- 


tion In  the  Communist  'Ninth  World  Youth 
Pectival'  was  done  'knowing  the  past  history 
of  these  festivals'  and  -presumably  thereby 
knowing  that  they  are  Communist  func- 
tions," the  conunlttee  report  said. 

Labeled  as  a  Communist  by  the  commit- 
tee was  Virginia  -Y.  Collins,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  antlpoverty  Social  Welfare 
Planning  Council  in  New  Orleans.  "The  com- 
mittee cannot  and  doee  not  say  that  Virginia 
Y.  Collins,  named  In  the  testimony  of  Joseph 
Henry,  Is  a  monber  of  the  CPUS  A  (Com- 
munist Party.  USA).  We  do  find,  however, 
that  she  la  In  fact  a  'Communist'  and  has 
In  fact  infiltrated  the  poverty  program  In 
New  Orleans." 

The  report  continues.  "Not  all  'Commu- 
nists' are  members  of  the  CPUSA  anymore 
than  all  'veterans'  are  members  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Legion  or  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan. 
Mrs.  Collins  has  demonstrated  her  dedica- 
tion to  Marxism-Leninism  with  all  its  revolu- 
tionary goals  and  bos  attempted  to  recruit 
at  least  one  person.  Joseph  Henry.  Into  join- 
ing a  Trotskylte  Communist  revolutionary 
organisation.  'The  Bpartaclst  League*,  of 
which  she  may  or  may  not  be  a  member. 

"Her  optn  and  close  connection  with  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund,  pre- 
viously cited  six  times  by  various  legislative 
coounittees  as  a  'Conununist  front',  and  with 
Dr.  James  Oombrowaki,  Identified  as  a  Com- 
munist In  1964  by  the  awcarn  testimony  of 
two  other  Communists,  greatiy  strengthens 
the  testimony  of  Joseph  Henry."  tbe  com- 
mittee reported.  Henry,  an  undercover  agent 
for  the  oommlttee,  was  surfaced  at  the  Xa- 
fayette  hearing. 

The  Louisiana  legislative  committee  said 
It  was  "grossly  shocked"  to  learn  that  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Robert  P-  Kennedy  had 
once  solicited  advice  from  Dombrowskl,  The 
report  added  "We  sincerely  pray  that  this 
particular  instance  was  an  isolated  case 
rather  than  an  exjiH'esslon  of  government 
policy.   It  has   not  Inspired   our  confidence." 

Tbe  Joint  Legislative  Committee  com- 
mended the  Lafayette  Dally  Advertiser 
".  .  .  for  fortliright  and  courageous  report- 
ing to  the  people  of  Louisiana.  Their  work 
Is  In  the  great  tradition  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  responsible  Journalism." 

The  1S8  page  report  went  to  the  governor 
and  memben  of  the  legislature  today. 

Report  to  Solonb:  CoNCLtrsioNs  or  Lcots- 
utTtvx  CoMMrrrxx  Paiirncn  xm  Pull 

( KnrroB'B  NoTx. — Following  Is  the  complete 
conclusion  of  the  committee  as  reported  to 
the  legislature.) 

The  Committee's  general  mandate  from 
the  Legislature  plus  the  specific  mundate 
which  initiated  this  hearing  are  printed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  report.  The  evidence 
presented  to  us  and  reproduced  here,  clearly 
demonstratea  a  most  unfortunate  aituBtton 
existing  in  the  so-called  "Poverty  Program" 
in  Louisiana.  We  find  that  the  allegaUons 
previously  printed  In  the  press  are  true  and 
have  been  well  demonstrated  In  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Robert  Angen  and  the  other 
witnesses.  If  anything,  the  earlier  stAtemeuts 
in  the  press  were  undents  tern  en  ts  of  the 
true  situation.  The  Lafayette  Dally  Adver- 
tiser and  Mr.  Robert  Angers  are  commended 
for  forthright  and  courageous  reporting  to 
the  people  of  Louisiana.  Their  work  is  In  the 
great  tradition  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
responsible  Joumallsm. 

As  to  John  Zlpi>ert.  the  Committee  cannot 
and  does  not  say  that  he  Is  a  "Communist 
Party  member."  Indeed  the  Communist  Par- 
ty USA  has  long  since  ceased  issuing  mam- 
berehlp  cards  to  Its  memben.  Further,  the 
Committee  doee  not  believe  that  the  sole 
means  of  identifying  a  "Cooununlst"  Is  by 
establishing  the  fact  of  m«mhenhlp  In  the 
CPUSA.  Whether  John  Zippert  U  or  Is  not  a 
"Commimlst."  he  Is  actively  and  openly  ad- 
vocating several  points  of  long-standing 
C-ommunlat  doctrine.  He  encourages  deliber- 
ate violation  of  laws  with  which  be  does  ooi 


pereonally  agree.  He  oms  the  tenn  "poor"  as 
synonymous  with  Negro  and  advocates  a  sep- 
arate "state"  or  separate  political  entity  for 
the  "poor".  (This  has  been  Communist  doc- 
trine for  almost  40  yean).  He  advocates  di- 
rect monetary  support  of  all  tbe  "poor"  by 
the  federal  government.  He  has  written  for 
publication  an  article  advocating  "basic 
changes"  in  the  political  and  economic 
atnicture  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

SHAXK    PLATTOSAI 

He  admits  his  affiliation  in  a  leadenhip 
capacity  with  the  notoriously  CoouDunist 
"Ninth  World  Youth  Festival."  He  has  re- 
peatedly spoken  in  public  in  bitter  crlticiam 
of  the  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  honoring  of  our  treaty 
obligations  to  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam. He  admits  sharing  a  public  speaking 
platrom]  for  this  purpose  with  Herbert  Ap- 
theker. tbe  leading  Communist  theoretician 
Id  the  United  States.  He  contemptuously  re- 
fen  to  J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  Congres«man  Edwin 
Willis,  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  of  the  United  States  Cougreee 
and  this  Oommlttee.  as  "biased  experts."  Be 
condemns  all  Negro  leadenhip  which  doett 
not  agree  with  him  as  "Uncle  Tom  slaves." 
Finally.  Mr.  Zippert  admits  that  his  parti- 
cipation in  tbe  Oommunist  "Ninth  World 
Youth  Festival"  was  done  "knowing  the  past 
history  of  these  festivals"  and  preeuniably 
thereby  knowing  that  they  wen  Communist 
functions. 

All  these  things  are  substantial  Items  ol 
Communist  doctrine  in  tbe  United  States  to- 
day. No  one  of  them  would  by  Itself  make  any 
person  a  "Communist".  Taken  toother,  they 
caat  serious  doubt  upon  Mr.  Zlppert's  claims 
that  his  sole  purpose  of  being  in  Louisiana  is 
to  help  the  poor  and  down-trodden  We  urge 
those  people  wbo  have  fallen  under  his  lead- 
ership to  reevaluate  their  coaunitment  to 
him  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  in  this  re- 
port. 

iNriLTasm  PaooaAn 

The  Committee  cannot  and  does  not  say 
that  Virginia  Y.  Collins,  named  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Joseph  Henry,  is  a  member  of  the 
CPUSA.  We  do  find  however,  that  she  Is  in 
fact  a  "Oommunist"  and  has  in  fact  In- 
filtrated the  poverty  program  In  New  Orleans 
Not  all  "Communists"  are  memt>en  of  tbe 
OPUSA  anymore  than  all  "veterans"  are 
memben  of  the  American  Legion  or  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wan.  Mn.  Collins  has  dem- 
onstrated her  dedication  to  Marxism- Lenin- 
ism with  all  Its  revolutionary  goals  and  has 
attempted  to  recruit  at  least  one  person.  Jo- 
seph Henry.  Into  Joining  a  Trotskylte  Com- 
munist revolutionary  organlxation,  "The 
Spartaclst  League",  of  which  she  may  or  may 
not  be  a  member.  Her  open  and  close  con- 
nection with  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund,  previously  cited  six  times  by 
various  legtalaUve  committees  as  a  "Commu- 
nist front",  and  with  Dr.  James  Dombowski. 
Identified  as  a  Communist  In  1964  by  the 
sworn  testimony  or  two  other  Cooununlsts. 
greatiy  strengthens  the  testimony  of  Joseph 
Henry. 

Tlte  pattern  of  tbe  OFwratlons  of  tbe 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund  is 
clear.  The  U.S.  Government  will  not  subel- 
dlae  Communist  organizations.  direcUy,  but 
It  will  subsidise  or  can  be  Induced  to  sub- 
sidize socalled  "civil  rlghu  worken"  and 
their  organisations.  The  solution  for  the 
Communist  is  to  get  their  organizen  and 
"fronts"  Identified  as  "civil  rights  worken" 
and  "civil  rights  organlsaUons"  and  carry 
out  their  Communist  activities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayera!  In  this  tbe  Com- 
munists succeeded  with  Mn.  CoUlns. 

arroaHXT  cxMnuL 
The  Committee  is  grossly  shocked  to  learn 
that  an  Attorney  Oeneral  of  tbe  United 
States  has  solicited  advice  for  the  United 
States  from  the  well  Identified  Communist 
leader  of  a  well  identified  Communist  front 
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orrtnlaatlon  (See  Eihlblt  30).  We  are  un- 
able to  rationaltee  thl*  fact  wltb  our  con- 
cepi  of  the  responsibllltlee  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  hl»  Oftth  of  office.  We  have  long 
labored  under  the  evidently  naive  belief  that 
the    Department    of    Jiuitlce 


of  the  maeeea,  to  convince  them  of  the  coT" 
rect.  revolutionary  way  out." 

Theee  are  the  claaslc  Communlat  reaaona 
lor  being  involved  In  the  "ClvU  Btghto  Move- 
ment,"  and  the  "Poverty  Program,*'  by  these 
statement  and  countleaa  similar  onoa,  the 


A    function    of    the    Department    of    jiuiiice      8«n«meni*   «iu   ^«u«—  -^—    ^ .    — - 

tal^  prot^t  the  ya^n  from  the  efforU      Oommuni^t.  have  made  t^  P"*"^°  ^^^ 
rJT.__»^:.-.!;  ..,K„-^.r«,  r*th#.r  than  to  seek      To  lenore  them  U  like  Ignoring  the  outbreak 


the  advice  of  known  CommunlaU  on  naUon 
III  policy.  We  alncerely  pray  that  thU  par- 
ticular Instance  wa»  an  Uolated  caae  rather 
than  an  expresaoln  of  government  policy. 
It  haa  not  iniplred  our  confidence. 

Aj  to  the  tangled  and  torn  web  of  poor 
management  and  total  fiscal  irresponalbUlty 
Inevitably  exposed  bj  an  Incident  to  our 
baste  Inquiry,  the  Committee  can  only  ex- 
presH  regret  that  the  "poor"  have  been  ao 
poorly  served.  In  these  days  of  massive  fed- 
eral audita  In  minute  detail  of  the  Income 
tax  report*  of  a  great  percentage  of  our 
taxpayers,  it  la  a  grtva  anomaly  to  witness 
the  spending  of  well  over  two  million  dol- 
Ure  of  public  funds  without  the  slightest 
degree  of  responsible  control  by  any  agency 
of  the  government.  It  la  small  wonder  that 
the  Communists  and  all  other  manner  of 
opportunisu  are  attracted  to  the  poverty 
program.  We  do  not  seek  to  belittle  the 
accompllshmenU  of  Acadian*  Neuf  and  Ita 
delegate  agencies,  but  we  do  believe  that 
whatever  good  has  been  done  could  have 
been  multiplied  under  a  better  controlled 
and  less  harassed  program.  The  part  played 
by  John  Zippert  and  his  followers  and  as- 
sociates In  this  harassment  can  be  plainly 
seen  In  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  In 
thU  hearing. 

BTATX    StJPK«ViaiON 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the 
management  of  poverty  program  funds 
should  be  supervised  by  the  State  and  by 
people  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
State  Instead  of  being  mismanaged  by  a  re- 
mote federal  "Regional  Office"  and  by  people 
who  advocate  conflict  and  trouble  In  the 
State. 

(The  teatlmony  of  Mr.  Champ  Baker.)  We 
commend  Mr.  Roland  Hebert  for  his  dedi- 
cated fight  for  sound  management  In  Aca- 
dlana  Neuf  and  express  the  hope  that  future 
leaders  tn  the  poverty  program  wlU  follow  bis 
good  example. 

Despite  the  written  InvltaUon  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  repeated  personal  Invitation 
by  the  Committee  Chairman  on  both  days  of 
the  hearing,  none  of  the  poverty  program 
leaders  named  In  the  testimony  by  Commit- 
tee Counsel  came  forward  to  be  witnesses 
before  the  Committee,  nor  did  Mrs  Virginia 
Y.  Coiuna.  Mrs.  CoUlns  and  at  l««t  one  of 
the  foresaid  leaders  were  in  fact  preeent  In 
the  hearing  room  dxirtng  the  hearing.  This 
being  the  case,  the  testimony  ot  those  wlt- 
neases  who  did  appear  and  take  the  oath 
st&ndA  unrebutted  and  uncontradicted.  In 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Yhen  opportunity  was  offered  all  concerned 
to  present  such  evidence  li  they  had  any  to 
present,  the  Committee  accepts  the  iwom 
testimony  and  documentary  evidence  In  the 
record  at  face  value. 

In    193S, 


of  an  epidemic  or  perhaps  like  Ignoring  the 
sUtementa  of  Adolph  Hitler's  book,  "Meln 
Kampf."  We  should  not  make  that  mistake 
twice. 

In  all  of  our  previous  reports  the  Com- 
mittee hofl  urged  respooeibility  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  freedom-  The  prime  reeponslblllty 
of  any  government  Is  to  protect  and  main- 
tain Itself  within  Its  consUtuUonal  frame- 
work. It  Is  a  violation  of  the  responsibility  of 
self  defense  to  Ignore  sworn  and  dedicated 
enemies.  We  must  recognise  them  for  what 
they  ore. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  resolution 
by  the  Legislature  calling  for  State  control  of 
all  the  poverty  program  funds  spent  In  lx)u- 
tslona.  We  further  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  repreeentlng  Louisi- 
ana in  Washington  be  called  upc«j  Ui  urge  in 
Congress  a  radical  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing federal  laws  governing  the  poverty  pro- 
grum.  The  Committee  has  no  authority  to 
remove  persons  like  Mr.  Zlppert  from  the 
poverty  program.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  agencies  to  screen  out  undesirable 
peT3onneI. 

The  Committee  Is  not  a  law  enforcement 
agency  and  leaves  the  question  of  possible 
fraud  In  the  expenditure  of  fedenU  funds  to 
the  united  State*  Department  of  Justice  and 
to  the  local  District  Attorneys.  The  Commit- 
tee is  continuing  its  Investigation  under  lU 
general  mandate  and  plans  further  hearings 
In  the  near  future. 

Reepectiully  submitted. 
Jesse  M.  Knowles.  chairman. 


Fish   Protein  Conccatrate 
A  Wonder  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  n.LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1997 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress,  through  its  extension  of  the 
food -for -peace  program,  last  year  re- 
solved to  carry  on  the  worldwide  war  on 
hunger  that  began  with  enactment  of 


"If  the  United  SUtes  will  take  the  lead 
In  exploiting  these  untapped  food  re«>urce«," 
adds  Maseochiisetta  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 
"this  nation  could  make  a  coninbullon  of 
great  dimensions  to  mankind.  We  could  use 
It  In  our  war  on  poverty  and  export  It  under 
our  Food  for  Freedom  progrom." 

"It's  the  doorway  to  peaoe."  says  biochem- 
ist Ezra  Levin,  Its  developer.  "A  man  may 
hate  you.  but  you  feed  his  hungry  child  and 
he'll  love  you  forever.  We  can  do  not  only 
a  great  humanitarian  work,  but  we  can  also 
use  it  OS  a  weapon  for  peace.** 

Ttie  subject  of  such  extrava^nt  praise  is 
a  whitish  powder,  virtually  odorless  and 
tasteless.  caUed  fish  flour.  PPC  (fish  protein 
concentrate),  or  MFC  (marine  protein  con- 
centrate i.  Concentrate  is  a  good  Wttrd  FPC 
Is  so  concentrated  that  lee*  than  a  half- 
ounce — a  tableapoonful — mixed  with  a  bowl 
of  rice,  corn  or  other  cereal  gives  a  man  or 
growing  chUd  a  full  day's  supply  of  animal 
protein.  And  it's  so  cheap  that  »1  80  buys  all 
on  adult  or  child  needs  for  a  year.  Made  In 
other  countries,  a  dollar's  worth  would  do  It. 
In  a  world  where  malnutrition  and  starva- 
tion, particularly  protein  starvation.  Is  wide- 
spread, such  a  low-coet  substance  could  have 
profound  effecu.  "Within  15  years."  reports 
Dr.  Pederico  Cornea,  a  prominent  Mexican 
physician  who  conducted  widespread  tesu 
with  the  substance  in  his  country,  "fish  flour 
could  change  the  entire  economic  and  social 
face  of  Mexico." 

Despite  such  glowing  statements,  flah  flour 
U  not  universally  admired.  The  main  objec- 
tion grows  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  made  froacn 
whole  flah.  heads.  Ulls.  everything.  "When 
someone  takes  a  IG-pound  flah,  IntesUnal 
contents  and  all.  and  grinds  It  into  a  powder. 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned  that's  filthy  and 
putrid."  says  Oeorge  P.  Larrlck.  until  re- 
cently commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  PDA.  consequently,  con- 
sistently refused  to  okay  fish  flour  and  thus 
effectively  prevented  lu  use. 

For  the  last  six  years,  that's  where  the 
nuitter  stood.  Despite  the  potential  benefits 
claimed  by  Its  backers,  fish  flour  couldn't 
gel  moving  because  the  FDA  was  blocking 
Its  path.  But  now.  finally,  the  door  is  open. 
The  FDA,  In  an  abrupt  reversal,  ha*  ap- 
proved the  product.  It's  a  great  triumph  for 
Kara  Levin  who  developed  fish  flour  and  cru- 
saded for  its  acceptance  with  the  fire  of  a 
prophet.  But  It  was  a  hard-fought  victory 
that  came  only  after  a  long,  bitter  struggle. 
Flah  flour  has  been  Levin's  passion,  almost 
his  religion,  for  more  than  a  decade.  But 
the  event  that  really  started  the  whole  thing 
took  place  34  years  ago.  Levin  had  worked 
out  a  process  for  removing  oil  from  wheat 
germ,  thus  making  It  possible  to  use  the  moet 
nutritious  port  of  the  wheat.  Until  that  time, 
the  germ  had  been  too  perishable  to  be  of 
much  use.  The  oil,  he  knew,  contained  high 
concentrations  of  vitamins  and  other  sub- 
stances and  would  also  be  a  valuable  prod- 
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Public  Law  480  In  1954,  

Pl5h  protein  concentrate  promises  to  uct.  So  m  iot3.  Levin  established  the  vioBin 

r»a4i   *""^  «,«i«nn   In   that   war  Corporation  In  Montlcello.  Illinois.  B  firm  he 

become  a  poUnt  w«pon  ^"Jhat  war  p  outright,  and  went  into  produc- 

Its  developer.  Ezra  Levin,  president  of  ^,^^  ^^^^^^  ,^  f^^  ,^,j.^  j^^^^  producer 

Uie  VioBIn  Corp.  of  MonUcello.  Ill  .  aiier  ^^  defatted  wheat  germ,  today  included  In 

well    known    Communists      a  long  and  difficult  struggle,  has  finally  i^^y  foods,  enriched  spagbetu  and  macaroni. 


named  Joroea  W.  Ford  and  James  S.  Allen 
4  real  name  Sol  Auerb&ch)  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Negroes  In  a  Soviet  America".  In 
this  work  they  stated: 

"In  order  to  accomplish  the  revolution  and 
Co  defend  It  the  workers  need  the  support  of 
the  other  exploited  secUons  of  the  popula- 
tion. .  .  .  They  have  alllee  In  .  .  .  the  op- 
pressed Negro  people.  .  .  .  The  revoluUon  for 
land  and  freedom  In  the  South  and  the 
proletarian  revolution  in  the  ooimtry  as  a 
whole  will  develop  hand  in  hand.  ...  In  the 
South  the  power  of  the  landlords  and  capi- 
talists is  threatened  most  of  all  In  the  Black 
Belt  .  .  .  This  u  the  weakest  front  of  capital- 
urn  ...  In  unions  and  other  working  claas 
organizations.  In  strikes  and  In  demonstra- 
uona.  In  elections,  we  Communists  endeavor, 
while  playing  a  leading  part  m  tbe  struggles 


won  acceptance  of  his  product  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Gilmore  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  Mr.  Levin  and  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate in  the  May  Issue  of  True  magazine. 
I  include  portions  of  it  here  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues :  

Poa  15  Cents  a  Potn*o  H«  Could  Pnv  the 

WOSLD 

(By  C.  P.  QUniore) 
"It  is  wholesome,  highly  nutritious,  and 
can  be  fwoduced  so  eoonomlcaUy  that  peo- 
ple anywhere  In  the  world  can  afford  lU 
llfe-Bustalnlng  properties."  says  Donald  L. 
McKernan.  until  recenUy  dUector  of  the 
U^.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 


and  other  food  products. 


"We 


"Our  activity  Is  unique."  says  Levin, 
do  only  things  nobody  else  can." 

Levin's  ability  to  "do  things  nobody  else 
can"  has  made  him  a  mllUonalre.  But  he 
takes  a  cavalier  view  of  wealth.  "Profit."  says 
Levin,  "Is  not  a  motivation  for  work.  It's  Im- 
portant only  as  a  measurement  of  success. 
These  things  I've  created  have  great  poten- 
tial for  the  country,  for  the  world.  And  be- 
sides." he  adds.  "I've  got  all  the  money  I 
need." 

While  the  buslnessman-btocbemlst  may  be 
atypical  In  his  atUtude*  toward  moneym&k- 
Ing.  he  fits  the  tycoon  mold  In  other  respects. 
He  works  the  usual  executive  16-hour  day, 
and  shows  up  at  the  ofllce  every  day  of  the 


year,  even  Sundays  and  holidays.  He  lives  on 
a  street  of  solid -looking  homes  and  well- 
manlcured  lawns  In  Champaign.  Illinois,  and 
drives  his  Cadillac  daily  the  20  miles  back 
and  forth  from  his  Montlcello  plant.  His 
home  Is  low,  long  and  modern,  with  such 
luxury  touches  as  indirect  lighting  and  spe- 
cial built-in  display  ipaces  for  his  collection 
of  original  modem  art. 

Levin  Is  a  phenomenon  in  orveral  respects. 
He  is  74  years  old.  but  looks  a  vigorous  SO 
and  acta  younger.  Under  a  &ne  crop  of  snowy 
hair,  and  behind  bis  black,  horn-rlmmed 
glasses,  la  a  ruddy,  healthy,  unwrinkled  face. 
He  la  taU  and  solid  looking.  His  voice  Is  pow- 
erful. He  walks  with  the  bounce  and  upright 
carriage  of  a  man  In  his  prime.  And  when 
he  Bays  "Let  me  run  upstairs  nnd  get  some- 
thing." it's  not  a  figure  of  Speech.  He  takes 
the  steps  two  at  a  time. 

When  he  starts  to  Ulk  about  fish  flour, 
he  has  the  zeal  and  natural  eloquence  of  a 
revival  preacher.  As  he  warms  to  his  subject, 
his  voice  rises  and  be  chops  the  air  with  the 
aide  of  his  hand  to  make  his  points.  "I  saw 
years  ago  that  it  would  cure  chronic  malnu- 
trition and  bring  hope  and  strength  to  bil- 
lions of  human  beings,"  be  says  fervently. 
"So  I  decided  to  take  some  of  the  money  I 
had  made  out  of  my  basic  process  and  with 
It  workout  a  method  for  taking  the  flsh  of 
the  sea  that  need  only  to  be  harvested,  and 
processing  them  by  the  same  method  Into  a 
flsh  protala  concentrate." 

It  wasn't  as  easy  as  it  sounds,  and  the 
development,  according  to  Levin's  esUmates, 
cost  $3  million. 

•  •  .  .  . 
When  Levin  had  developed  the  basic  proc- 
ess for  making  fish  protein  concentrate  In 
the  mid  IBSOs.  he  built  a  plant  capable  of 
handling  some  100  tons  of  flsh  a  day  in  New 
Bedford.   MoasachusetU. 

The  baalc  plan  was  this;  The  plant  would 
produce  fLah  flotir  with  a  oooslderable 
amount — but  not  all — of  the  oil  removed. 
The  preparation  would,  consequently,  reUln 
aome  flsh  odor  and  flavor.  This  relatively 
unrefined  product  could  then  be  sold  as  flsh 
meal,  already  widely  used  as  animal  feed. 
Then  a  part  of  the  production  oould  be 
taken  to  MonUcello  for  further  extraction 
of  o4l8  and  moisture.  This  final  product  would 
be  deeig;ned  for  human  consumption. 
•  •  •  •  . 

The  final  product  la  cheap  lot  two  reasons. 
First,  it  usee  the  whole  flah.  which  eliminates 
handling  and  cleaning  costs.  And  second.  It 
uses  any  flah,  including  so-called  trash  flsh. 
Theae  species,  not  normally  used  for  human 
food  because  they're  too  bony  or  have  other 
faults,  moke  up  to  half  of  the  average  flah- 
ennan's  catch,  but  they're  usually  shoveled 
overboard  for  the  seagulls.  Their  protein, 
though,  it  Just  as  good  as  that  of  the  moet 
prised  food  llafa. 

By  the  late  ISfiO'a  Levin  was  in  full  pro- 
duction. Animal  teats  showed  that  hU  FPC 
was  Indeed  an  extremely  high  quality  pro- 
tein and  he  started  shipping  It  to  research- 
ers around  the  world  for  use  in  human  feed- 
ing d-Uls. 

Results  were  almost  magical,  in  Africa, 
the  chUd's  disease  of  kwashiorkor  is  every- 
where, lu  victims  develop  expressionless  eyes, 
puffy  faces,  swollen  tegs  and  arms,  grotes- 
quely bloated  bellies  and  badly  flaking  skin. 
Less  than  an  ounce  or  flsh  flour  per  child 
per  day  added  to  the  child's  usual  food 
brought  rapid  recovery.  In  two  or  three 
months,  chUdren  who  had  been  on  the  verge 
of  death  were  healthy  and  acUve.  In  Peru 
a»h  flour  mUed  wltb  wheat  flour,  sugar  and 
oil  was  fed  to  Infants  who  thrived  on  it. 

•  t  •  •  • 

By  IMO  Levin  was  sure  he  had  a  proven, 
bighly  useful  product  and  was  ready  to  start 
large-scale  pnxluctioo  for  moss  feeding  pro- 


grams around  the  world.  Be  applied  for  ap- 
proval of  his  product  by  the  U.S.  guardian 
of  food  Btandarda,  the  >ood  and  Drug  Ad- 
mi  nlatratlon. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Scientific  fact  notwithstanding,  the  FDA 

turned  thumbs  down  on  flsh  flour.  While  the 
product  was  wholesome,  pure  and  nutriUous, 
it  aald.  FPC  was  "uneethetlc. '  Most  people 
u-ould  consider  a  product  containing  flah  in- 
testines unacceptable,  so  the  FDA  oould  not 
approve  It. 

But,  said  the  agency,  it  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  similar  product  made  only  from 
the  flesh  of  food  flsh.  In  other  words.  It  would 
be  perfectly  all  right  to  cjatch  flah.  clean 
them,  remove  the  flns.  head,  tail  and  bones, 
and  make  flsh  flour.  "It  would  cost  a  dollar 
a  pound  Instead  of  15  cents  to  make  It  the 
way  they  want  It,"  raged  Levin.  The  plan, 
in  other  worda,  would  completely  defeat  the 
piirpoee  of  the  proceas:  to  prepare  a  highly 
nutritious  substance  at  a  very  lOw  cost. 

*  •  •  •  • 
Ezra  Levin  has  many  virtues.  Patience  is 

not  one  of  them.  With  core  and  tact,  the 
FDA  might  have  been  won  over  fairly  quickly. 
B\it  Levin  declared  war.  At  one  conference 
when  he  thought  a  high  FDA  official  wrong 
on  a  point  under  discussion,  he  rose,  looked 
him  tn  the  eye,  and  shouted,  "Doctor  you 
are  the  damnedest  fool  I  ever  met."  As  he 
later  conceded.  It  wasn't  the  way  moet  calcu- 
lated to  win  friends  and  influence  bureau- 
crau. 

While  Levin  may  have  been  the  FDA's 
most  outspoken  critic,  he  wasn't  the  only 
one.  Several  congressmen  introduced  bills  dl- 
recUQg  the  FDA  to  disregard  lu  esthetic  ob- 
jections when  deciding  on  the  VioBln  peti- 
tion. Many  berated  Uie  agency  tn  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  Congreas.  "Rejecting  flsh  flour 
on  the  grounds  that  It  might  be  eathetically 
objectionable  to  someone  would  be  as  ri- 
diculous and  tragic  as  banning  penicillin 
from  use  by  the  medical  world  because  It  la 
derived  from  mold. '  said  Coogressman  Hast- 
ings Keith  of  Massachusetts. 

In  an  attempt  to  convert  FDA  oominla- 
sloner  Larrlck  to  bis  point  of  view,  brusque, 
whlte-maned  Sen.  Paul  H.  Douglas  invited 
him  to  luncb  In  the  Senate  dining  room. 
As  each  course  come  out.  the  soup,  the  hot 
biscuits,  the  rice  casserole,  the  senator  an- 
nounced that  It  was  enriched  with  flah  flour 
and  challenged  bis  guests — some  other  law- 
makers In  addition  to  Larrick— to  see  If  they 
could  taste  it.  Larrick.  stony-faced  axul  silent, 
refused  to  touch  a  bite. 

•  ■  ■  •  • 

As  Levin  and  FDA  became  locked  In  ever 
more  hardened  positions,  the  Interior  De- 
partment, through  Its  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Flahertee.  decided  to  try  an  end  run.  "We 
were  Interested  -tn  supporting  the  fishing 
industry."  says  Dr.  Donald  O.  Snyder,  dl^ 
rector  of  the  bureau's  research  laboratory. 
"Esra  Levin  was  and  Is  a  pioneer  In  the  field 
and  has  given  a  large  part  of  his  life  to  It. 
But  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  and  the  FDA 
had  reached  an  Impasse.  In  our  opinion, 
there  was  only  cme  v-ay  to  go.  And  that  was 
for  us  to  eatabUsh  a  sound,  weU  designed 
research  prociam." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  dedslon  meant 
that  the  government  would  spend  taxpayers' 
money  to  retraoe  at  least  part  of  the  steps 
Levin  had  taken  on  his  own.  It  was  probably 
the  only  strategy  that  had  a  chance  of  budg- 
eting the  FDA.  And,  as  originally  conceived, 
the  program  hod  a  somewhat  different  goal 
than  merely  duplicating  Levin's  work.  As 
the  bureau  planners  saw  It,  the  prograxn 
would  collect  such  massive  and  incontro- 
vertible data  on  flsh  flour  that  the  FDA 
would  be  forced  to  reconsider.  Then  later.  It 
was  decided  that  the  bureau  should  also  de- 
velop a  flah  floxir  process  of  Its  own.  In  or^ 
dn^.  among  other  things,  to  have  a  better 


chance  of  FDA  approval.  "It  seemed  to  ua 
the  best  way."  says  one  bureau  offlclal  who 
asks  not  to  be  named,  "ni  deny  it  if  you 
quote  me,  but  I  onoe  beard  a  high  PDA  of- 
ficial say  'As  long  as  I  Uve.  we'U  never  ap- 
prove a  product  made  by  Ezra  Levin.' " 

As  one  of  its  first  moves,  the  Bureau 
changed  the  name  of  the  product.  Since 
wheat  interests  had  fought  fish  flour  when 
they  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  direct  com- 
petitor, they  changed  It  to  FPC,  flah  protein 
concentrate.  And  then  they  got  down  to  the 
business  of  research.  Among  other  things. 
they  launched  an  Investigation  Into  how 
FPC  could  beat  be  incorporated  into  foods 
Experlmenul  kitchens  came  up  with  recipes 
for  everything  from  soups  to  pies  contain- 
ing the  concentrate.  And  finally,  they  got 
down  to  the  business  of  making  an 
PPC  much  like  Levin's,  but  by  a  somewhat 
different  method. 

By  1966  the  bureau  had  developed  its 
process,  which  used  three  steps  Instead  of 
X^nn'8  two,  but  only  one  solvent,  alcohol, 
in  all  of  them.  The  method  had  been  dem- 
onstrated In  a  oeat  little  stainless  iteel  and 
glass  pUot  plant  the  bureau  built  in  Belts- 
viUe.  Maryland,  capable  of  turning  out  100 
pounds   of  FPC  a  day. 

During  the  years  the  bureau  speot  devel- 
oping lu  process.  Levin  offered  on  several 
occasions  to  cooperate  by  sharing  his  method 
and  know-how  on  a  royalty-free  basis.  TTie 
bureau,  however,  did  not  accept,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  bureau  adentlste  wanted  to 
approach  the  entire  problem  and  Judge  sev- 
eral proposed  methods  of  manufacture  with- 
out any  preconoepUona.  And  second,  they 
wanted  to  keep  from  fouling  themselves  up 
wltb  the  PDA.  OS  they  were  afraid  they  would 
do  If  they  get  Into  any  kind  of  agreement 
with  the  Illinois  Inventor.  (Levin  also  offered 
his  process  to  UNICEP  free  when  he  heHrd 
they  were  interested  In  experimenting  with 
flish  flour.  The  tW  agency  turned  him  down, 
though,  then  went  on  to  build  a  flah  fiour 
plant  In  Chile,  using  a  Swiss  system  that  bad 
not  been  tried  before.  The  plant  failed,  and 
was  eventually  abandoned. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

As  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Ftaberles' 
method  approached  practicality  In  1066,  pres- 
sure on  the  n>A  began  to  Increase.  Congrew 
got  Itchy  again,  editoriala  and  arUcJes  began 
to  appear  with  Increasing  regularity  to  papers 
around  the  country — almost  without  excep- 
tion denouncing  the  FDA — and  even  Presi- 
dent Johnson  mentioned  publicly  that  he 
wanted  FPC  for  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 
The  FDA  began  to  g«t  the  message. 

By  the  fail  of  IMS,  as  Larrick  was  winding 
up  his  work  In  preparation  for  his  retirement 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  repreaentaUveaof  the 
Bureau  of  Oommerclal  Fisheries  got  together 
and  worked  out  a  plan  that  wooild  end  In  the 
approval  the  bureau  wanted,  and  at  the  same 
time  »ave  at  least  some  face  for  the  PDA. 
Tbe  scheme  was  for  the  bureau  to  petition 
the  PDA  for  approval  of  FPC  not  as  a  regular 
flood,  as  had  been  done  before,  but  as  a  food 
additive.  Oddly  enough,  by  FDA  Ic^c.  the 
two  ore  not  governed  by  the  same  nilta.  What 
Is  filthy  and  putrid  as  a  food  can  be  perfectly 
okay  as  something  to  go  In  food. 

As  1968  cloaed.  so  did  Larrick's  career  with 
the  FDA.  Be  was  replaced  by  Dr.*  Jamas  L. 
Ooddard,  known  for  his  far  cnore  liberal 
views.  Things  were  beginning  to  look  rosier 
for  FPC.  In  February  the  bureau  filed  Its  pe- 
tition and  sat  back  to  await  the  approval  It 
expected  shortly.  Levin,  learning  of  the  move, 
also  filed  a  similar  petition  for  his  product. 

As  Levin  and  the  bureau  waited  Impatiently 
through  the  spring  for  the  good  news  they 
expected  any  moment,  the  FDA  was  silent. 
Then.  Anally,  tn  late  summer,  the  FDA  an- 
nounced not  that  the  long-awaited  approval 
was  being  eoof erred,  but  that  there  were  sev- 
eral things  wrong  with  flah  flour.  AlxiohoJ  res- 
idues from   the   washing  procsss   were  too 
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blgh,  for  one  Uiln».  The  fl«h  powder  hid 
too  much  leftd  In  It.  And  too  much  fluoride, 
which  might  cause  moctling  of  teeth  under 
•ome  coDdiUoDs.  (Of  coune.  tt  would  mlao 
help  prevent  cavlUe*. )  One  encounglng 
thing,  though.  The  tUth  U*ue  that  had 
blocked  approral  for  yean  had  simply  evapo- 
rated. It  waan't  even  mentioned. 

The  bureau  went  to  work  and  reduced  the 
alcohol  content  by  atepplng  up  the  efficiency 
of  the  flaal  drying  process.  (Levln'i  FPC. 
apparently,  waji  taUifactory  in  this  respect.) 
The  lead  realduei  turned  out  to  be  a  mlatake 
in  meaaureroeot  and  not  dangerous  amounte 
of  the  metal  tn  the  product.  That  left  fluo- 
ride. The  PDA  asked  the  bureau  to  Ond  out 
more  about  the  fluoride — how  much  was  ab- 
sorbed and  how  much  passed  harmlessly 
through  the  peraon  who  ate  It.  for  example. 

Levin,  meanwhile,  went  back  to  Monticello 
and  solved  the  problem  in  a  more  funda- 
mental wsy.  He  and  his  staff  figured  out  a 
simple,  ingenious  process  to  separate  most  of 
the  bone  from  the  fiati.  Since  the  fluoride  is 
largely  in  Uie  bone,  this  removed  most  of  the 
mlnwal. 

•  •  •  «  • 

At  the  end  o€  January,  the  FDA  announced 
lu  decision.  FPC  was  okay  for  people  to  eat. 
It's  a  decision  that  could  tevolutlonlae  the 
whole  problem  of  feeding  the  hungry,  par- 
ticularly in  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  tragedy  is,  of  couree,  that  it  couldn't 
have  happened  years  ago.  Maybe  Levln's,flsh 
flour  waan't  ss  good  as  tt  should  have  been 
la  I960,  ss  some  charged.  Maybe  tt  had  too 
much  fluoride.  Maybe  the  protein  content 
varied  too  much;  maybe  sometJtiing  else  was 
wrong.  But  the  point  Ls,  nobody  knowi.  The 
FDA  refused  even  to  consider  it  on  lu  scl- 
entlflc  merits. 

The  meet  ironic  twist  may  be  yet  to  come. 
Last  November  Preddeot  Johnson  signed  a 
bill  authorlxtng  M  million  for  construction 
of  one  large  plant  to  be  built  by  the  bureau 
and  another  to  be  leased  by  It.  These  plants 
wUl  test  the  practicality  of  the  bureau's 
method  and  work  out  the  bugs  that  attend 
the  beginning  of  every  manufacturing 
process. 

Now  chat  n>A  approval  has  been  given,  wc 
m*y  see  a  strange  thing.  While  the  expcBSlve 
government  plants  are  being  built  and 
started  Into  productiOD — s  procees  that  could 
take  a  couple  of  years  If  everything  goes  right 
and  longer  if  It  doesn't — Levin  will  begin 
turning  out  FPC  Unmediately  with  the  [riant 
he  has  been  operating  fen-  a  decade.  To  go  Into 
full-seale  producUoQ,  It  vUl  only  be  neces* 
sary  for  him  to  increaae  the  capacity  of  the 
final  step,  tbe  deodorizing. 

The  purpose  of  the  government's  plants. 
oi  cx>ur*».  la  %o  prove  feaalbUty.  not  to  put 
the  government  Into  the  fUh  flour  business. 
Tet  Levin  seems  likely  to  be  in  production 
turning  out  hundreds  of  tons  with  a  proven 
process  long  before  the  government  pluits 
are  completed.  It  would  be  doubly  embarrass- 
ing If  tbe  government  process  turns  out  to 
be — as  Levin  claims  It  will  and  the  bureau 
denies — considerably  more  costly  than  his. 

There  may  be  yet  more  irony  tn  tbe  situa- 
tion. Levin  says  he  developed  fish  flour  for 
bamnaltarlao  rather  than  commercial  rea- 
sons, a  claim  strongly  supported  by  the  fact 
that  be  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  give  It  away 
several  times.  But  now.  apparently,  he  stands 
ready  to  make  millions  as  his  plants  have  tbe 
world  market  to  themselves  for  at  leaat  sev- 
eral years  while  others  struggle  to  get  Into 
production 

Meanwhile  Levin  Is  delighted  that  the  long, 
frustrating  delay  is  flaaUy  over.  "This  Is  one 
of  the  world's  great  developments — like  And- 
Ing  oil,"  be  says.  "They  cant  stop  tt  now." 


Growiaf  Revok  •■  Ihc  Fvhi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
.    or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  BOirra  sakots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  $.  19€7 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
15.  19«7.  Issue  of  US.  News  k  World  Re- 
port contained  .an  article  which  I  feel 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. It  dramatically  points  out  the 
serious  plight  of  American  agriciilture 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  parity 
ratio  has  reached  the  lowest  point  dnoe 
1934.  I  urge  everyone  interested  In  the 
economy  of  America  and  the  economy 
of  one  of  its  basic  Industries,  agriculture, 
to  read  the  article  which  I  am  Inserting 
In  the  Rccoiid: 

OaOWING    RXVOLT    OM    TBS    FSMSfl CAOaCB    OF 

tJMSSVr  at  THX  Cocmtbtsiim 
A  mood  of  revolt  ts  spreading  among  farm- 
ers across  the  prairies  of  mid-America.  This 
vast  area  Is  the  real  food  basket  of  both  the 
U.S.  and  some  other  important  parts  of  the 
world. 

Farmers  are  caught  In  a  ooet-price  squeeze 
that  they  say  Is  the  worst  yet.  Uany  of  them, 
and  the  men  who  do  business  with  them, 
place  the  blame  squarely  on  the  While  House 
doorstep. 

The  feeling  Is  wldespresMl  that  the  farmer 
Is  forgotten  while  ooosumers,  labor-union 
members  and  other  groups  come  in  for  at- 
tention and  sympathy  from  the  White  House. 
That  Is  the  basic  point  emerging  from  a  sur- 
vey of  a  ave-SUte  area  by  "U3.  Newa  & 
World  Report." 

"I  sit  here  and  wonder  how  long  LBJ  can 
do  this.'  said  Art  Hanley.  a  farm-eqtUpment 
dealer  in  Sun  Prairie.  Wis.  "How  can  he  let 
labor  go  the  way  it  Is  and  not  do  better  by 
fanners?" 

In  the  same  town.  Tbm  Tubba.  a  banker, 
said: 

"I  see  where  plumbers  In  Detroit  are  ask- 
ing M  50  an  hour.  The  fanner  milking  oows 
U  lucky  to  get  •1.50  an  hour  for  his  labor. 
Farmers  around  here  say  they  are  worse  oflt 
than  the  Negroes — no  one's  pulling  for 
farmers." 

DNDKBctrrrxNC  TRs  rsauBt 
Time  and  again.  President  Johnson  Is  sc- 
cused  of  following  a  policy  of  cheap  food  for 
consumers — at  the  eipense  of  farmers. 

Bald  Russell  Fischer,  a  wheat  farmer  near 
Dodge  city.  Kans  : 

"We  need  higher  prtoea  to  meet  higher 
costs,  but  Johnson  wants  prices  to  be  held 
down  to  keep  housewives  happy.  When  we 
get  no  return,  we  are  subsidizing  the  major- 
ity. Is  this  fair?" 

Though  the  great  majority  of  farmers  did 
not  Join  in  the  recent  "milk  strike"  orga- 
nised by  the  National  Fanner's  Organisation, 
many  reflected  a  growing  feeling  that  it 
would  take  tactics  of  this  kind  to  draw 
attention. 

"A  lot  of  people  laughed  when  somebody 
got  up  St  a  meeting  and  proposed  a  tractor 
drive  on  Washington."  satd  Alt>ert  Frahm.  a 
Colby,  Kans.,  wheat  farmer.  "But  It  wtU  take 
something  like  that  to  get  any  action.  If 
farmers  get  mad  enough,  they  are  going  to 
make  Jimmy  Holla  look  like  a  Sunday-school 
teacher." 

A  sudden  tightening  of  the  cost -price 
squeeze  has  embittered  fsrmers.  A  year  ago. 
things  were  looking  the  best  In  years  for  tbe 
men  who  till  the  land  and  oare  for  the  live- 
stock. Farm  prices  were  at  the  blghcst  levri 
since  1BS2. 


But  August,  1960.  turned  out  to  be  the 
farm-price  peak.  Since  then,  prices  have 
nose^dlved,  dropping  10  per  cent  over  all  by 
mld-Aprll  of  this  year. 

Farm  expenses,  however,  kept  right  on  ris- 
ing. They  are  now  up  1.8  per  cent  from  last 
August. 

Out  of  this  cost-price  squeeze  has  come  a 
"parity"  ratio  of  72— lowest  since  I&34.  When 
the  "parity"  ratio  is  at  100  the  farmer  is 
considered  to  be  getting  a  proper  return  for 
his  products  In  relation  to  tbe  things  he  has 
to  buy. 

The  drop  In  farm  prices  has  been  virtually 
across  the  txwjd.  Cattle,  bogs.  milk,  wheat, 
eggs,  chickens — all  are  going  to  market  st 
lower  prices  than  they  brought  Just  a  few 
montiu  ago. 

MeanwhUe.  the  coat  of  many  of  the  farm- 
er's production  tools  has  shot  up. 

In  Garden  City.  Kans..  the  manager  of  a 
farm  co-operative  store  got  out  his  1966  price 
list  to  give  these  comparisons  wltti  IMTT 
(Hices: 

Roll  of  wire  for  a  hay  baler:  tASt  year, 
•».&0  Now.  IICM.  Tractor  tire:  Last  year 
•  190.  Now.  9200.  LP  gas.  per  gallon:  lASt  year. 
8  cents.  Now,  10%  cents.  Customer  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer,  per  acre:  Last  year.  %IJS0. 
Now.  tl.tS.  Soyl>ean  feed  ooooentrate.  per 
ton:  Last  year,  •TS.  Now.  •08. 
crp  cvaar  rksa 
Said  T.  Oottshalk,  a  farm-equipment 
dealer  in  Garden  City,  Kans.: 

"We  have  to  mark  our  prices  up  by  3  to  3  f^ 
per  cent  every  year.  The  price  of  our  stand- 
ard. t>est-»elling  tractor  went  up  to  $8,600 
this  year.  That's  an  increase  of  •275.  Farmers 
don't  blame  me  for  this.  They  read  tbe  papers 
and  see  that  tbe  steetworkers  got  a  raise,  so 
they  know  our  prices  are  going  to  go  up." 

A  banker  in  Pratt.  Ksns.,  said:  "I  see  a 
situation  developing  like  that  in  ttie  IMOs, 
when  the  farm  situation  steadily  deteriorated 
while  the  rest  of  the  economy  was  tMoaUng." 
Tbe  only  way  the  fanner  can  hope  to  com- 
pete these  days  is  to  handle  more  and  more 
land,  said  Joe  Berkeley,  publisher  of  "Tbe 
High  Plains  Journal"  st  Dodge  City.  But,  he 
added,  rising  costs  are  hurting  even  the  most 
efficient  farmers. 

"I  know  one  farmer  with  an  Investment 
of  •80.000  to  8100.000  In  land  and  equip- 
ment." said  Mr.  Berkeley.  "He  grossed  830,000 
last  year,  but  his  costs  were  820.000.  So  he 
worked  for  tbe  Joy  of  living  on  a  farm." 
roacvxa  in  debt? 
Farm  debt  ts  rising  to  a  dangerous  level. 
In  the  view  of  Gerald  Stover,  an  attorney  In 
Colby.  Kans.  Said  he:  "Farm  Income  Just  Is 
not  high  enough  to  pay  off  debts,  and  farm- 
ers can't  go  on  forever  living  oa  borrowed 
money." 

The  rise  in  form  debt  was  noted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  In  Its  agri- 
cultural letter  of  April  14.  Ilils  bank's  area 
is  tn  the  heart  of  the  com  and  dsklry  tMlt  of 
the  U.S..  taking  In  all  or  parU  at  Michigan, 
Ullnoli.  Indiana,  WlsconsLn  and  Iowa. 

In  this  area  loans  for  purchases  otiier  than 
real  estate,  which  are  made  mainly  to  finance 
crop  and  livestock  production  and  machin- 
ery purchases,  increased  by  nearly  IS  per 
cent  In  1966.  This  was  the  largest  annual 
Increase  In  debt  of  this  kind  since  1959. 
aiooiNG  Tjr  paKsjB 
In  the  struggle  to  Increase  volume  of  pro- 
duction, farmers  still  are  found  to  be  bidding 
up  land  prices. 

Said  Jotin  A.  Boyer  of  "The  News  Chroni- 
cle" in  Scott  City.  Kans.: 

"Dry  land  Is  selling  at  8300  an  acre.  To 
realize  any  return  st  today's  prices  Is  almost 
impossible." 

As  for  irrigated  land  In  western  Kannas. 
BlU  Brown  of  "Tbe  Garden  City  Telegram" 
said: 

"lAst  week,  a  quarter  section  of  Irrigated 
land  here  sold  at  8634  an  acre.  It  ts  bard  to 
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see  how  anyone  can  realize  a  return  on 
that  Investment  unless  there  Is  price 
improvement-" 

ooxNO  OCT  or  ausiNcss 

Oloom  la  widespread  in  Wieconsln,  tbe  lop 
dniry  State.  Newspapers  this  spring  were 
filled  with  advertisements  of  sales  by  farmers 
quitting  the  business  of   milking  cows. 

'An  average  of  84  dairy  farmers  are  qult- 
Ung  every  week  In  Wisconsin."  said  Mllford 
Thompson,  a  dairy  farmer  himself  at  Mount 
Horeb.  Wis. 

"Some  of  those  quitting  have  small  herds, 
but  many  have  100  cows  or  more,"  said  Mr. 
Thompson.  "They  bave  run  into  labor  prob- 
lems, or  In  debt  over  their  heads  buying  new 
equipment." 

Said  Leon  Shervln,  another  Mount  Horeb 
dairyman: 

"Vou  cant  get  help  One  fellow  here  la 
Paying  816  a  day,  plus  tx>ard  and  room,  for 
a  boy  who  dropped  out  of  school." 

More  and  more  dairymen  are  going  into 
debt  for  labor-saving  equipment  to  lake  tbe 
place  of  hired  men. 

Mr.  Hanley.  the  farm-equipment  dealer  at 
Sun  Prairie.  Wis.,  reported  that  he  had  in- 
stalled 30  pipeline  milkers  In  the  past  two 
months.  These,  he  said,  are  up  in  price  by 
10  per  cent  this  year  and  will  cost  a  farmer 
from  •S.fiOO  to  8S.000  depending  on  the  size 
of  his  bars. 

DONS  TO  uiaot 

As  far  as  Mr.  Hanley  Is  concerned,  things 
ore  out  Of  whack.  Said  he:  "We  consumers 
paid  18  cents  a  quart  for  milk  in  1B50  when 
farmers  were  getting  85  a  hundredweight. 
Now  we  pay  36  to  38  cenU  a  quart  and  the 
farmer  Is  getting  siound  84-40  a  hundred- 
weight here.  Where  has  the  spread  gone? 
Ill  tell  you:   Ifa  gone  to  latK>r." 

The  drop  In  livestock  prices  has  been  un- 
usually drastic,  according  to  Dan  Smith, 
manager  of  tbe  Wichita.  Kans..  Union  Stock- 
yard Con^>any.  He  said  that  hogs  had  drop- 
ped from  a  high  of  (29  a  hundredweight  in 
1B66  down  to  around  818  In  mid-April.  The 
drop  in  cattle  prices  has  t>een  from  830  a 
hundredweight  to  833  to  834  in  the  some 
period. 

CatUe  feeders — farmers  who  put  calves 
and  yearling  from  the  range  country  into 
their  feed  lots  for  fattening — ^report  heavy 
losses. 

This  summary  came  from  Harold  Barrett 
of  Adel.  la.: 

"The  cattle  we  have  now  were  bought  in 
Montana  last  August  and  September  for  838 
s  hundredweight.  Add  in  the  freight  cost, 
and  the  price  came  to  839.&0  here  at  the  farm. 
We  sold  two  loads  a  week  ago  for  826.50  and 
another  a  month  ago  for  83875.  The  loss 
averaged  about  840  a  bead.  A  year  ago.  cattle 
were  selling  up  arotmd  838  a  hundred  or 
higher  and  our  oosu  were  lower  by  84  a 
htmdred.  We  were  making  about  840  a  bead." 

PZCJNO    HintT    NOW 

The  hog  attuatlon.  said  farmers.  Is  not  as 
bad  as  that  In  cattle.  The  reason,  according 
to   Dwlght   Moser   at   Indlanola.    la,: 

"Idst  year  was  the  moat  profitable  one 
I've  bad  since  I  started  farming  in  the 
Toriies.  Tou  never  beard  such  optimistic 
talk.  Everyone's  feeling  hurt  now.  but  they've 
forgotten  how  good  it  was." 

According  to  Mr.  Moser's  records,  he  sold 
hogs  for  831.16  on  April  31.  1966.  On  that 
tame  date  this  year,  the  price  hod  dropped 
to  817.60  a  hundredweight. 

"We're  making  a  little  money  on  bogs 
now.  but  not  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  they're 
ftocklng  us  with,"  said  Mr.  Moeer.  "Taxes 
on  thU  place  were  81.400  when  we  moved 
here  tn  1966.  This  year,  the  bill  is  83,100." 

High  taxes,  high  cost,  high  wages,  and 
help  "impossible  to  get"  were  the  complainu 
or  farmers  everywhere. 

"It's  the  long-time  costs  that  are  hurting 
U£.-  said  Mr.  Barrett,  the  oattJe  feeder  at 
Adel.   "The  last  two  years  were  good,  bat 


the  way  It's  going  this  year,  tt  will  wipe  out 
everything  we  gained.  I  Just  paid  my  {»t^>«rty 
tax.  It's  up  15  to  30-  per  cent  from  Iset 
year.  I  had  to  raise  ray  hired  man's  wages 
by  8100  a  month  to  meet  an  oiler  he  had 
from  another  farmer." 

Asked  If  farmers  are  discouraged,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett said: 

"Not  many  young  fellows  are  going  into  the 
business.  Look  around.*  The  average  age  of 
farmers  Is  getting  older  and  older. 

At  McCook.  Nebr..  Fred  Wscker.  Jr..  a 
cattleman,  said: 

"People  are  almost  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion. One  man  told  me  today.  'Let's  quit,  go 
broke  now.  and  get  U  over  with  instead  of 
slowly  storming.'  Things  are  ready  to  blow 
up.- 

Mr.  Wacker  sold  that  some  farmers  are 
losing  as  much  as  850  a  head  on  fat  cattle 
and  that  the  average  loss  in  his  ares  ts  at 
least  830  a  bead.  Be  is  also  In  the  feed 
bttslnees.  He  added:  "I  do  not  have  one 
customer  who  has  the  cosh  to  pay  his  bill 
if  I  called  tbem  all  in  today." 

In  Colorado,  most  of  the  feed  cattle  are 
handled  in  huge,  automated  feed  lots.  Ber- 
nard Kerst,  manager  and  part  owner  of 
one  such  lot  at  Wray,  reported: 

"Our  loss  la  running  anywhere  from  815 
to  830  a  bead.  We  need  at>out  25  cenu  a 
hundredweight  to  break  even,  but  the  price 
is  down  around  23  cents." 

Mr.  Kerst.  however,  predicted  that  the  cat- 
tle business  would  right  Itself.  His  view: 
"Not  many  cattle  are  going  into  feed  lota 
right  now,  and  this  ahould  eventually  bring 
things  t>ack  Into  line." 

SZCORD    CLOOM 

Long-time  observers  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  Midwestern  farm  scene  have  witnessed 
periods  tike  the  present  slump  time  and 
again.  But  many  agree  that  now.  with  oosts 
and  debt  on  a  never-ending  escalator,  tbe 
gloom  seems  thicker  than  at  any  time  In 
the  period  following  World  War  U. 

President  Johnson,  it  Is  agreed,  has  a  lot  of 
farm  fences  to  mend  before  the  1968  election. 

Many  formers  and  businessmen  in  rural 
towns  are  convinced  that  the  Administration 
not  only  is  trying  to  hold  down  the  prices  of 
farm  products,  but  has  engaged  tn  some 
chicanery  to  do  so. 

A  revent  Government  census  of  livestock 
has  stirred  anger.  Dan  Smith,  manager  of  the 
Wichita  Union  Stockyards,  explained  why. 

"7%e  new  figures  showed  many  more  cattle 
than  we  hod  expected  on  tbe  basts  of  previ- 
ous estimates,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "Prices 
dropped.  Farmers  think  this  was  a  deliberate 
move.  They  can't  see  how  the  Government 
could  have  t>een  so  far  oft  In  Its  estimates." 

Said  a  farmer  near  Caldwell,  Kans.; 

"The  Government  ts  determined  to  hold 
down  prices  of  farm  products  any  way  it  can. 
They  keep  predicting  a  bumper  wheat  crop, 
even  when  we  see  it  blo«-lng  away  in  the  dusi. 
The  Idea  seems  to  be  to  hold  down  prices  " 

Recent  rains  In  tbe  wheat  belt  have  Im- 
proved prospects,  after  a  period  In  which  the 
old  dust-bow]  area  was  swirling  with  storms 
reminiscent  of  the  1930s. 

ANCKX    OVEB    IMPOSTS 

The  rising  tide  of  Imported  beef  and  dairy 
products  ts  another  matter  that  has  farmers 
angry  with  President  Johnson  and  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman. 

Meat  Imports  were  a  burning  Issue  wtien 
cattle  prices  slumped  In  1963  and  1964.  Con* 
gress  passed  a  law  that  provides  Import 
quotas  on  meat  when  a  certain  volume  la 
reached.  This  quota  moves  up  each  year. 
Last  year,  more  than  U  billion  pounds  of 
meat  was  imported  into  the  U.S..  according 
to  Government  figures.  But  quotas  were  not 
Invoked  because  shout  400  million  pounds 
was  in  a  form  not  oovered  by  tbe  import- 
quota  law. 

Also  (m  ImpoHs,  Mr.  Thompson,  tbe  dairy- 
man  at  Mount  Horeb,  Wis.,  said : 


"Last  year,  we  ^ot  supply  and  demsnd  in 
balance  after  cutiUng  milk  producuon  back 
by  3.6  bllUon  pounds.  But  tibe  Government 
let  3J  billion  pounds  o(  Imported  dairy 
products  in  to  keep  consumer  pcioes  from 
going  up  They  slapped  us  in  tbe  face  with 
imports  to  protect  the  consumer." 

PAXWXa     A    TOOL? 

Still  another  sore  point  with  farmers  is  the 
feeling  that  they  are  paid  less  than  cost  of 
production  tor  wheat  shipped  abroad  by  the 
United  States  to  fight  famine  In  India  and 
other  countries.  On  46  per  cent  c^  tbeir 
wheat,  farmers  are  guaranteed  a  return  of 
•3.S0  a  bushel.  On  the  rest,  much  of  which 
goes  into  foreign  old.  they  get  around  81.50. 

Said  Mr.  Berkeley,  the  Dodge  City  pub- 
lisher : 

"TtM  farmer  has  become  a  tool  of  foreign 
policy.  No  other  Indtistry  in  this  country 
would  provide  Its  product  to  tbe  Govern- 
ment at  lees  than  cost  to  be  sent  to  foreign 
nations.  But  that  is  what  the  U.S.  farmer  Is 
expected  to  do." 

The  survey  of  mid-America  turned  up  a 
warning  for  consumers,  too. 

Sold  wheat  farmer  Fischer  of  Dodge  Clt^: 

"ConsimierB  should  take  sjiother  look  at 
the  family  farms  we  have  today.  We  are  not 
asking  for  the  moon— only  a  fair  return  on 
investment  and  labor.  If  we  are  driven  out. 
and  the  country  winds  up  with  big  oorpora- 
atlon  farms  and  union  labor,  ooosumers  may 
wind  up  paying  60  cents  toe  a  loaf  of  bread. ' 
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Mr.  8TEIOER  of  WlBconsln.  Mr. 
Speaker.  «  recent  editorial  In  the 
OshkoGh  Northwestern  centered  Its  at- 
tention on  tbe  accomplish  men  ta  of  Perry 
A.  Tlpler.  at  Oshkosh. 

As  superintendent  of  ficbooli  in  Osh- 
kosh since  1M«,  Perry  A.  Tlpler  has  been 
an  outstanding  leader  and  a  builder — a 
builder  of  both  the  physical  plant  and 
the  administrative  and  educational  per- 
sonnel of  the  system  in  Oshkoah. 

I  take  great  pride  in  including  that 
editorial  from  the  Oshkosh  paper  as  part 
of  my  remarks : 

Butunwo  TRx  FuTuac 

At  some  time  tn  the  future  some  member 
or  a  younger  generation  sttendlng  school  In 
Oshkosh.  particularly  a  new  school  now  being 
built  but  one  which  wUl  by  then  have  been 
well  established,  may  ask  his  parenu  alwut 
the  man  for  whom  the  school  was  named. 

;roday,  the  school  Is  stlU  a  part  of  tbe 
future:  the  man.  a  part  of  the  present  but 
soon  to  retire  from  active  duties  and.  in 
retirement,  to  b«c(une  a  part  of   tbe  post. 

However,  his  name  will  continue  on  as 
tiie  name  of  the  new  scb9ol  and  counUsss 
boys  and  girls  attending  it  will  honor  tbe 
man  who  has  given  much  of  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  education.  The  man  is  Perry  A. 
Tlpler.  superintendent  of  schools  In  Oshkosh 
since  Jan.  1,  1846,  and  the  school  is  tbe 
Perry  A.  Tlpler  Junior  High  School  which 
is  to  be  opened  for  use  In  September. 

The  distinction  of  having  a  school  named 
for  him  Is  an  honor  well  acoorded.  AU  too 
often  such  reoognltloa  Is  withheld  until 
some  later  time  when  the  recipient's  record 
has  been  tested  by  time  and  his  good  work 
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U  then  dutLnfUlahed  with  hi»  nftma  balug 
giTea  to  »  acbool  or  Mh«r  t>uUdlii«  project. 
Perry  A.  Tlplar  &>  superlnteiulent  of 
school*  hms  been  m  "tMillder'*  In  hU  Ions 
tenure  and  tt  U  appiopiiate  that  aohool  oom- 
mLs^ooera  h*Te  deemed  it  proper  to  place 
his  name  on  one  of  the  new  buildings.  Dur- 
Ini;  the  more  than  acore  of  year*  of  bis 
superlnceDdeocy,  eeven  new  schoola  have 
be«o  buUt.  Including  the  oute landing  new 
Oshkosh  High  School:  aeven  echoed  addi- 
tion* were  constructed,  and  numerous  reno- 
vatloD  and  remodeling  projects  lo  the  schools 
were  completed. 

But  the  phyBleat  construction  of  build- 
ings WSJ  not  the  only  phase  of  a  oonstruc- 
tlTe  program  During  Tlpler'B  tenure,  a 
Junior  high  school  progrsjoi  was  developed 
and  the  school  district  was  expanded  to  an 
area  district  encompassing  lll-aquare  miles 
In  which  the  educational  fadlltlea  and 
procesaes  were  upgraded  The  number  of 
pupils  grew  from  5.W0  in  19*6  to  10.444 
currently. 

Thoae  who  h*»e  worked  most  closely  with 
htm  down  through  the  years,  the  taachers 
and  employes  of  the  Oshkosh  Area  Public 
Schools  district,  honored  him  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  a  surprise  reception  at  the  OHS- 
ClTlc  Auditorium.  Highlights  of  his  career 
were  reviewed  and  apfirecUtlon  for  his  serv- 
ice to  humanity — through  Improving  the  op- 
portunities for  education — was  expressed. 

That  public  school  career  began  as  a  sci- 
ence teacher  in  AnUgo  in  1923.  It  continued 
with  the  duties  of  prlndpal  of  a  Junior- 
senior  high  school  there  In  1927,  the  po- 
alttou  of  supertntendent  In  1934  tn  Antlgo. 
and  his  coming  to  Oshkosh  a  doxen  years 
later.  Mr.  Tlpler  U  a  graduate  of  Carroli 
College  and  the  Onlverslty  of  Wisconsin  and 
has  been  active  in  numerous  educational 
aasociaUons  which  aided  him  In  carrying  on 
hU  program  of  advancing  knowledge.  And 
at  hi*  side  In  those  many  years  was  Mrs. 
TlpleT  who  received  plaudiu  also  on  Sunday. 
Socne  student  In  the  far  distant  future 
may  ask:  Who  was  Perry  Tlpler?  And  why 
did  they  name  "my"  school  for  him?  Then 
It  should  be  remem^bered  that  be  was  a  man 
whose  vision  wss  of  a  future  which  belongs 
to  those  who  prepare  for  It. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Aus- 
tin J.  App.  a  renowned  educator  and 
dedicated  American  has  written  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "The  Consular  Treaty's  Im- 
munity for  Murder.'*  which  appeared 
In  the  April  19.  1967.  edition  of  the  Voice 
of  the  FtKleratlon  of  American  ClUzena 
of  Oennan  Descent  in  the  n.S.A. 

Dr.  App's  revelation  is  startling  and 
heretofore  not  publically  discussed.  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  for  all  to  read  of 
the  serious  threat  we  have  posed : 

The  Consulas  Tkxatt's  IicMunrrrT 

roK  Mtnu>KB 

(By  Austin  J.  App.  Ph.  D.) 

The  Senate  on  March  0  by  a  vote  of  fi3  to 
23  most  regrettably  defeated  an  amendment 
to  the  proposed  Consular  Treaty  which 
would  have  restricted  diplomatic  Immunity 
to  oUsdemeaners,  not  also  to  felonies  such 
as  rape,  murder,  kidnapping,  and  spying.  Ac- 
cording to  the  AP  Dispatch  of  Uarch  0: 

"Other  consular  treaties  grant  immunity 


to  arrest  for  mlsdemeanon  such  as  trafflc 
violations,  but  not  feloolea  as  murder  or 
spying." 

Why  should  Soviet  Russia  be  so  tnalstent 
on  a  new -type  consular  treaty  with  the 
extraordinary  tmmuDlty  for  murder?  Such 
books  as  Murder  to  Order  by  Karl  Anders 
(lyjndon.  1965)  and  Political  Assssatnatlon 
by  Hermann  Raschhofer  (Tueblngen.  1964) 
with  their  ihocklng'  evidence  that  political 
assassination,  not  only  In  Red -controlled 
but  also  in  neutral  and  free  Western  coun- 
tries, is  an  approved  practice  of  the  Red 
Secret  Service,  shows  why  Moecow  wants  Im- 
munity for  murder  for  its  consulates. 

That  Leon  Trcjtsky  was  the  victim  of  a 
Moscow  directed  asaasslnaUon  in  1940  Is 
common  knowledge  (See  Levlne.  The  Mind 
of  an  Assassin.  Parrar.  19&B).  Martin  Dies  re- 
lates how  General  Walt«r  G.  Krivltsky  was 
afraid  that  if  be  testified  "the  COPU,  the 
Kremlin  Secret  Police,  would  assassinate 
him."  He  did  testify  and  shortly  after  "was 
found  In  his  hotel  room  In  Washington.  D.C.. 
shot  to  death.  The  death  was  pronounced 
suldde.  but  there  sre  too  many  slxailor  in- 
stances to  accept  that  verdict  without  re*- 
ervaUons."  (See  Martin  Dies'  Story.  Book- 
mailer.  1963.  pp.  117-8).  One  such  was  the 
case  of  Povl  Bang-Jensen,  the  Danish  rep- 
resenUtlve  to  the  Oft.  "Soon  aft«r  he  re- 
fused to  betray  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Plgbtera.  his  lifeless  body  was  discovered  in 
a  New  York  park.  Though  made  to  look  Uke 
suicide  Martin  Dies  wrttaa.  'many  knowl- 
edgeable people  believe  that  this  was  a  case 
of  murder  by  the  Communists." 

In  Germany,  the  death  of  Dr.  Lev  Rebet. 
and  then  that  of  Stefan  Bandera,  both  lead- 
ers in  exUe  of  the  Ukmlnlan  liberation  move- 
ment, looked  like  heart  failures.  But  on  Au- 
gust 12.  1961.  Bogdan  Stasblnsky.  a  member 
of  the  Soviet  Secret  Service,  defected  to  West 
Berlin  and  confeased  to  tb«  meticulously 
directed  murder  of  both  of  these  men  with 
a  cyanide  gun.  It  killed  instanuy.  and  made 
the  victims  pass  for  deaths  by  heart  failure. 
Between  1956  and  1962  In  the  NATO-coun- 
tries and  Latin  America  "16  politicians  prob- 
ably died  no  natural  death,  but  have  been 
killed  by  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  gas  pistol." 
(Sec  Anders,  Mord  Auf  Befehl,  TueMogen. 
1963.  p.  76) . 

The  proposed  Consular  Treaty  would  make 
It  easy  for  Moscow  lo  shadow  aU  refugees 
from  Iron  Curtain  countries,  all  propooents 
of  liberation  for  the  Captive  Nations,  and  all 
active  antl-Communlsts.  and  without  Jeop- 
ardy for  the  assassin  to  murder  the  most 
dangerous  or  most  hated  ones  I  The  treaty 
gives  full  Immunity  not  only  to  consuls  and 
and  attaches,  but  all  employees.  As  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  pointed  out.  the  full  and  ab- 
solute Immunity  for  consular  officers,  em- 
ployees and  premises  "far  vncetflB  the  norm 
for  existing  consular  conventions  ev«n  with 
our  closest  allies"  and  tt  far  exceeds  "the 
provision  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Con- 
sular Reiatlooft"  signed  by  33  nations  in 
April  1963.  That  Convention  provided  that 
"consular  officers  shall  not  be  liable  to  the 
competent  Judicial  authority."  (See  "Con- 
sular Treaty  Debate,  'Human  Events*."  March 
18. 1967). 

This  proposed  treaty  would  give  the  Soviet 
consulates  a  green  light  for  kidnapping  and 
murder  and  place  them  above  our  police 
and  our  courts.  Had  Oswald  waited  and  be- 
come a  ch&uOeur  for  such  a  consulate  he 
could  have  shot  Kennedy  calmly,  for  our 
police  could  not  have  arrested  him.  We 
could  merely  have  begged  Mosoow  to  take 
him  back  there!  Had  this  treaty  been  in 
effect  in  1948,  when  Mme.  Kosenklna.  a 
ITkralnlan  school  teacher  attached  to  the 
Soviet  consulate,  defected,  our  police  could 
not  have  helped  her.  The  consulate  had 
kidnapped  her  from  the  Tolstoy  Pounda- 
tlon  and  locked  her  in  a  consulate  room.  She 
Jumped  out  into  the  courtyard.  A  poUceman 
saw  it.  entered  against  the  protests  of  the 
Soviet  officials  and  Uberated  her.  But  this 
ooDsular  treaty  prohlMU  the  police  Irom 


forcing  an  entrance  to  the  consulate  even  U 
within  a  dooen  women  were  screaming  toe 
help  or  a  kidnapped  senator  was  being  tor- 
tured and  murdendl 

Of  course,  the  Bed  Secret  service  Is  too 
smart  to  abuse  this  immunity  flagrantly  or 
to  resort  to  assassination  except  when  much 
was  at  stake  for  them.  But  their  power  to 
use  It  with  Immunity  would  give  them  a 
terrifying  weapon  Tor  blackmail  and  intimi- 
dation. If  a  Vice-President  were  soft  on  com- 
munism, the  President  would  have  good 
reason  to  become  soft  too— fasti 

And  that  explains  why  Soviet  RussU 
wants  this  extraordinary  Immunity  in  the 
consular  treaty,  this  green  tight  for  political 
assassination  t 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
continue  to  complain  about  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  thereby  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Communlat  aggressors 
there,  would  do  well  to  read  the  following 
«lltorial  by  David  Lawrence.  It  la  con- 
tained In  the  current  Issue  of  the  OB. 
News  ii  World  Report.  Tfae  editorial 
follows: 

Wht  us.  TaooPB  Abb  im  VncrnAK 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

American  troops  In  large  number  would 
not  be  In  Vietnam  today  If  It  were  not  for 
the  virtual  ooUapse  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  Is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
mAny  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  for- 
saken the  pledges  they  made  at  the  ooh- 
clusion  of  World  War  n.  They  have  allowed 
the  continents  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Etirope.  as 
well  as  North  and  South  America,  to  be 
threatened  by  and  in  some  instances  actually 
subjected  to  acts  of  aggressloa. 

The  United  States  lately  has  been  called 
"the  self -appointed  poUcesnan  <3t  the  world." 
But  the  truth  Is  the  world's  poUceman— the 
United  Nations  organisation — has  failed  in 
its  duty.  Every  major  power  Is  now  on  its 
own. 

This  country  feels  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent a  third  world  war  and  knows  from 
experience  that  to  refrain  from  intervention 
altogether  tn  dangerous  situations  does  not 
avoid  big  wars  but  sometimes  helps  to  pio- 
voke  them.  We.  of  course,  have  no  business 
interfering  in  local  revolutions,  but  when 
they  present  a  threat  to  International  peace, 
the  United  Nations  Charter  sanctions  collec- 
■  tlve  BcUon. 

Pour  times  during  the  last  50  years — before 
two  world  wars,  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
Vietnam  War — the  proponents  of  Isolation' 
ism  have  unwittingly  led  autocratic  govern- 
ments to  miscalculate  American  policy  and 
to  embiu-k  upon  wars  of  aggression  because 
of  a  belief  that  public  opinion  In  the  United 
States  would  not  favor  military  participation. 
The  politically  ambitious  in  our  midst 
have  counted  upon  the  voter's  ignorance. 
They  have  assumed  that  all  wars  are  burden- 
some and  that  the  people  will' accept  almost 
any  method  of  avoidance.  It  Is  presumed  to 
be  unpopular  to  become  too  deeply  en- 
grossed in  disputes  far  from  our  shores. 

But  the  tzuth  Is  that,  in  a  world  so  closely 
Intwrelated  as  It  Is  today,  distances  are 
meamzqnesa.  We  found  out  in  1917  that  our 
unarmed  ships  could  not  travel  the  high 
seas  and  that  the  war  In  Europe  was  bound 
to  Involve  us.  We  discovered  the  same  thing 


tn  1941,  although  we  had  spent  more  than 
two  years  trying  to  demonstrate  an  aloof- 
ness to  the  conflict  across  the  Atlantic.  Thla 
encouraged  Hitler  to  widen  his  operations 
to  conquer  Europe  while  urging  Japan  to 
keep  our  armed  forces  occupied  In  the 
Padflc. 

We  are  today  on  the  verge  of  a  third 
world  war.  The  factors  that  betiloud  the  In- 
t«rn&tloDal  scene  are  menacing.  If  the 
United  States  falls  to  take  a  Arm  atUtude 
and  listens  to  uninformed  critics  and  un- 
thinking dissenters,  this  country  will  In- 
evitably become  engaged  In  another  world 
war.  And  next  time  it  will  be  fought  with 
plenty  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  there  will 
be  no  way  to  prevent  heavy  loses  once  mis- 
siles begin  to  be  fired  across  the  seas. 

The  United  States  has  gathered  to  Its  side 
troops  from  six  countries  in  Asia  which  per- 
ceive the  danger.  But  the  nations  elsewhere 
have  remained  Indifferent.  They  apparently 
do  not  realize  as  yet  that  the  next  conflict 
will  be  worldwide  and  that  sooner  or  later 
every  country  will  become  enm.eshed. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Conununlst  autoc- 
racy emerged  in  Red  China  In  194t*  and 
got  the  upper  hand.  In  that  vast  area  of  Asia, 
the  time  was  considered  ripe  for  Com- 
munism to  move  aggressively  to  take  over  all 
of  Korea,  and.  If  successful  there,  to  annex 
Japan  and  other  countries  In  the  Western 
Poclflc.  In  December  1950  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment openly  admitted  that  it  had  sup- 
plied arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Red 
Chinese  Army  which  had  invaded  South  Ko- 
rea. The  Pelplng  regime  was  condemned  as 
an  "aggressor"  by  a  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  nothing  was  ever  done  about 
Russia's  palpable  acts  of  treason  against 
that  organisation. 

Vietnam  has  been  afflicted  with  internal 
troubles  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Pnction  between  rival  groups  and  factions 
has  been  Intensifled  by  help  from  the  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  steadily  main- 
tained its  mischievous  policies.  A  few  days 
sgo  United  Press  dispatches  from  Moscow 
reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has 
Hgreed  to  grant  North  Vietnam  several  hun- 
dred mllUcm  dollars  more  tn  arms,  Industrial 
goods  and  food  in  19S6.  Communist  China, 
moreover,  has  Increased  Its  military  strength 
along  the  North  Vietnamese  border. 

The  stage  Is  being  set  for  a  major  war. 
Are  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  un- 
aware of  what  is  going  on?  When  wUl  a  de- 
mand be  made  that  either  the  Security 
Coimcil  or  the  General  Assembly  present 
these  salient  facts  to  the  world? 

It  Is  crystal  clear  that  peace  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  all  the  members  ot  the 
United  Nations  begin  to  take  seriously  the 
worldwide  threat  which  has  been  emerging. 

The  United  SUtes  has  more  than  440.000 
troops  in  Vietnam  now  and  may  find  itself 
compelled  by  approaching  events  to  Increase 
this  to  000,000.  Such  a  force  can  maintain 
the  statvji  quo  In  Vietnam,  but  it  will  never 
solve  the  whole  problem.  The  troubles  go 
deeper.  They  raise  the  basic  question  of  how 
a  nation,  torn  with  internal  dissension,  can 
come  under  some  form  of  international  su- 
pervision or  discipline  so  that  the  citizens 
can  freely  choose  their  government  and  Im- 
prove their  economic  condition  with  the  help 
of  other  nations. 

It  Is  of  linie  avaU  to  go  back  In  history 
snd  vace  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
since  the  Geneva  Conference  of  igiM,  when 
s  formula  for  handling  the  unsettled  situa- 
tion in  Indo-China  was  agreed  upon.  Since 
then,  strife  and  Intrigue  hove  prevented  the 
Vietnamese  people  from  achieving  selt-deter- 
QilnaUon  and  freedocn.  A  chain  of  conspira- 
cies has  developed  and.  In  the  last  13  years, 
the  entire  country  has  been  the  victim  of 
plots  by  evU  men.  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Soviet  Oovermuent  and  the  Red  Clilna 
regime. 

Is  this  a  time  when  we  should  be  buttering 


up  Moscow  with  Bast-Wsst  trade  agree- 
ments? Or  should  we  first  demand  the  full- 
est co-operation  froor  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment In  solving  the  Vietnam  problem? 
Should  we  In  America  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  Soviet  Union  while 
the  Vietnam  War  is  being  prolonged  through 
the  aid  furnished  by  the  moet  powerful  of 
the  Communist  governments? 

Congress  can  be  a  constrtscUve  force  tn 
advancing  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  It  also 
can  be  obstrucuve  and  thus  encourage  our 
potential  enemies.  In  a  press  conference  a 
few  days  ago.  President  Johnson  reviewed 
some  of  the  things  that  happened  after  the 
fall  of  Prance  in  World  War  Ur.  and  men- 
tioned that,  as  late  as  August  1941 — JUst  a 
few  months  before  Pearl  Harbor — the  vote  In 
the  Roujie  of  Representatives  to  extend  the 
military  draft  fpr  IB  months  was  303  to  203. 
The  dissenters  wanted.  In  fact,  to  shrink  the 
size  of  the  standing  Army.  Was  this  not  a 
notlficauon  to  our  potential  enemies  that 
the  United  States  was  divided  and  was  really 
not  prepared  to  enter  any  war? 

Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War  in  Jxine  1950.  moreover.  Congress  made 
a  substantial  cut  in  the  military  budget. 
America  was  not  ready  for  that  war  either. 
Our  enemies,  of  course,  knew  this  and 
ooimted  upon  xising  effectively  the  time  that 
would  have  to  elapse  before  we  could  mobiUxe 
our  forces  and  equip  and  transport  them  to 
the  Par  East. 

Today,  there  Is  a  kind  of  "balance  of  power" 
as  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  ouraelves. 
But  we  are  being  challenged  repeatedly  by 
the  strategy  of  Communist  imperialism, 
which  seeks  to  gain  control  of  governments 
all  over  the  world  through  infiltration  and 
subversion.  The  bloc  of  Communist  oountrlae 
in  East  Europe  is  supposed  to  be  independent. 
but  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  withdrawn  Its 
troops,  which  hold  a  club  over  the  heads  ot 
those  same  governments. 

In  a  sense,  we  have  never  settled  the  Iseuee 
that  arose  out  of  World  War  XI.  We  dumped 
Into  the  United  Nations  all  the  unsolved 
problems  and  hopefully  bellevvd  that  some 
way  would  be  found  to  take  care  of  the 
smaller  nations  by  trusteeships  or  otherwise. 

The  United  Nations,  however,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. A  series  of  International  crises  has 
ensued.  A  fcnrun  for  discussion  has  been 
created,  but  the  member  governments  have 
not  Joined  together  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  build  the  organization  Into  an 
effective  instrument  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Bven  In  the  larger  democratic  countries, 
the  national  legislatures  show  sharp  divisions 
of  opinion.  In  some  instanoes,  there  is  out- 
right support  for  the  vlewpoinu  expressed 
by  aggressor  governments.  Inddentally.  for  a 
long  time,  many  people  In  Europe  have 
heard — and  believed— the  Russian  accusation 
that  the  United  States  is  an  "aggressor"  in 
Vietnam.  Only  recently  have  some  of  our  own 
alUes  been  willing  to  go  before  the  public 
and  disprove  such  charges. 

Throughout  the  world,  moreover,  antl- 
Vletnam  War  demonstrations  are  being  held 
at  the  Instigation  of  the  Mosoow  Govern- 
ment. The  propaganda  is  conducted  by  Oom- 
munlst  agents  through  organizations  whose 
members  are  for  the  most  pert  nUsied  and 
do  not  know  that  they  are  being  indirectly 
tied  In  with  the  Conununlst  drive  to  break 
down  American  determination  and  weaken 
our  position  In  w<»'ld  affairs. 

Public  opinion  is  still  a  potent  Influence 
In  many  countrlee.  The  Ume  has  oome  to 
speak  directly  to  peoplet  and  urge  them  to 
partlcipste  In  a  worldwide  movement  to 
achieve  self-determination  for  all  nations. 
Unless  this  Is  done,  a  few  governments  with 
strength  will  gobble  up  neighboring  coun- 
tries and  rob  them  of  their  reeouroes  uid 
their  freedom. 

The  sacrlfloes  of  two  world  wars  and  the 
Korean  War  will  have  been  in  vain  unless  the 
lessons  being  taught  by  the  Vietnam  War  are 


fully  tmdentood.  niey  teach  us  that  one 
naOon  alone  cannot  maintain  order  tn  the 
world.  The  alternative  Is  either  more  wars  of 
major  prc^xirtions  or  the  formation  of  a  truly 
IntematlonsJ  alliance  of  free  peoples  who 
must  exert  their  maximum  power  to  main- 
tain peace.  This  is  the  true  significance  of 
the  American  military  expedition  in  Vietnam. 


The  Uw  li  for  AH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  Euwsn 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1967 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  connec- 
tion with  the  observance  of  Iaw  Day. 
1967  throughout  the  country  thlB  month, 
I  am  pleased  to  share  a'lth  my  colleagues 
a  most  thoughtful  and  mature  essay  on 
"The  Law  Is  for  AU"  by  a  young  consti- 
tuent. Miss  Sharon  Nakamura,  whose 
talent  earned  her  first  place  in  the 
Hawaii  Bar  Association's  annual  essay 
contest.  Sharon  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Noboni  Nakamura,  of  2345 
Llllha  Street  In  Honolulu,  and  Is  In  her 
Junior  year  at  McKinley  High  School. 
My  congratulations  go  to  this  intelligent 
young  lady,  whose  prize-winning  essay 
follows  in  full: 

[Prom  the  Honolulu   Star-BuUetln,  May  4. 

19Vr\ 

Thi  Law  Is  roa  Au, 

(By  Sharon  Nakamura) 

"No  man  Is  above  the  law  and  no  man  Is 
below  tt."  This  philosophy  quoted  by  former 
Prealdent  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  part  of  the 
foundation  that  our  country,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Is  built  upcm. 

The  laws  help  to  establish  the  equality 
existing  among  the  American  people  today. 

No  man  Is  so  great  that  he  may  break  the 
law.  and  go  unpuniahed.  Conversely,  no  per- 
son Is  so  humble,  so  inferior  that  his  prlvl- 
leges  wiU  be  ignored:  he  will  not  be  treated 
tmjustly  simply  because  he  Is  not  so  pros- 
perous as  his  neighbor. 

An  example  of  equality  In  the  sight  of  the 
law  Is  the  requirement  of  all  men  and  boys, 
eighteen  and  above  to  eenre  their  country  by 
Joining  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Armed 
Ptorces. 

Yearly,  the  government  recnilts  thousands 
of  qualified  men  for  military  duty.  Whether 
they  wont  to  serve  or  not.  those  who  are 
eaUed  by  the  Draft  Board  and  are  considered 
to  be  physically  and  mentally  fit,  must  serve 
their  country. 

Wealthy  or  poor,  famous  or  unknown,  all 
qualified  persons  ore  to  render  their  services. 

The  government  is  careful  to  observe  the 
rights  of  all  by  making  provisions  for  those 
known  as  conscientious  objectors.  These  men 
are  not  required  to  serve  directly  oo  the 
battle  front:  instead  they  perform  other  es- 
sential military  duties. 

To  further  explain  that  "No  man  Is  above 
the  law."  we  must  realise  that  even  the 
country's  chief  executive  Is  restricted  by 
rules  and  regulations  as  weU  as  the  check 
and  balance  system. 

At  any  indication  of  being  overly  ambi- 
tious, or  In  some  way  displaying  he  may  be 
harmful  to  the  United  States,  Congress  may 
Impesch  the  President. 

Bveryone  in  the  United  States  today,  who 
Is  able  to  vote  wisely  for  his  country's  lead- 
ers. Is  exercising  a  privilege. 

No  one  Is  excluded  simply  because  of  the 
oolw  of  his  skin  or  bis  r^lglous  or  political 
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b*ll«fB.   All   men   an?  equal   undar  the  Uw; 

no  TP^"  Is  »o  luAlgnlflcftnt  that  ba  will  not  b* 
allowed  to  voice  hii  opinions. 

The  laws  are  made  by  Ube  people,  and  »r» 
aJway*  subject  to  change  U  the  oeed  for  *n 
amendment  aiiae*.  The  laws,  created  and  «a- 
lorced  by  the  government  through  the  police, 
courts,  and  various  agendea  mm^  It  poaalbia 
for  people  to  Uve  together  with  equal  rights 
in  one  nation  In  peace. 

This  equality  Is  provided  by  th©  laws 
created  by  the  same  men  who  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  restricted  by  them- 

Through  laws,  the  over-ambitious  and  the 
characters  dangerous  to  society  are  checked. 
whUe  the  law-abiding  citizens  are  protectMl. 
Since  the  law  U  for  all.  all  must  be  zealous  in 
their  observance  of  the  law. 


Twia  City  Astodatioa  Provides  Fine 
PabGc  S«rTke  for  Blind  MiwMtol& 
Twiu  Fabs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  BfnrMxaoTA 

IB  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRISENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  tetter  from  Mr.  Roy  W.  Larsen. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Twin  City 
Federal  Savings  If  Loan  Association, 
describing  efforts  of  the  association  to 
provide  a  Minnesota  Twins  baseball 
schedule  In  braille  for  the  blind.  Not  only 
Is  this  praiseworthy  service  deserving  of 
public  recojmltlon.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
Mr.  Larscn's  letter  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  for  the  benefit  of  blind  persons 
who  might  desire  a  braille  schedule  for 
the  Minnesota  Twins. 

MlHNBAPOUS.  MlHH-. 

AprU  It.  S967. 
Bon.  AwcH^  NauaBM, 

V.5.  Hou»€  of  Repretmtativts, 
W%^ington.  DC. 

Dkab  Ma.  NxLBzir:  We  thought  you  might 
be  interested  In  the  Mlnneeota  Twlna  baae- 
baJl  schedule,  printed  In  braille,  described 
in  the  enclosed  material. 

Aa  aponJKTa  of  play-by-play  radio  and  TV 
broadcasts  of  the  Twtm  since  the  t«am  came 
here  alx  seaaons  ago.  we've  discovered  th&t 
blind  persons  are  among  t-he  moet  loyal  of 
all  baseball  fans. 

Aa  f ar  as  #e  have  been  able  to  determine, 
this  is  the  flrat  major  league  basebaU  ached- 
ule  ever  printed  In  braille.  It  Is  00  tlmea  aa 
large  as  the  regular  InJt-prlnt  acbedule  and 
oonaLitB  of  30  page*  of  11  by  11  loch  hMvy 
paper. 

Local  agencies  working  with  Uie  blind 
Indicate  that  there  are  approstmately  7.000 
legaUy  blind  persons  in  MUmesota  and  per- 
haps another  10.000  In  surrounding  itatea 
who  may  listen  to  radio  broadcasts  of  Twins 
game*.  Approximately  one-third  are  able  to 
read  braille. 

The  schedules  are  available  free  at  charge 
at  any  of  the  nine  Twin  City  Federal  ofDcea 
or  by  writing  the  main  offices  tn  downtown 
Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul. 

If  you  have  friends  or  aJsoclates  who  are 
blind  and  are  Twins  fans,  pleaae  aak  them 
to  write  ua  f or  a  braille  schedule.  Thank  you 
for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Rot  W.  LutsBM, 
Chairman    of    the  Board.    Turin    Citf 
Federal  Savtng$  and  Loan  ABtodation, 


Aatiqaattd  Skips 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OP  CAUrOUTTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1957 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  la 

the  unpleasant  truth  that  our  merchant 
fleet  Is  both  dwindling  and  airing.  If  ac- 
tion Is  not  talcen  to  rectify  this  situation 
It  Is  entirely  possible  that  In  time  of 
need  we  may  be  unable  to  maintain  ade- 
quate  logistic  support  of  our  Armed 
Forces  oversesis. 

Recently,  an  editorial  In  the  Alhara- 
bra,  Calif.  Po«t-Advocate  discussed  the 
unpleasant  truths  of  the  American  ship- 
ping situation.  The  editorial  points  out 
that: 

More  than  80  percent  of  our  ahlpa  are  20 
years  of  age  or  older.  By  contrast,  about  BO 
percent  of  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  Is  less 
than  10  years  old. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Ricohd  the 
editorial  entitled  -'Apathy  Scuttles  Ship- 
ping" from  the  Post- Advocate,  and  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress: 
AanaicAN  Shippinc  Rahks  Pdtr — Apatht 
8ci;tti.bs  Shippimo 

How  la  It  tbat  a  nation  which  leads  the 
world  In  technical  prowess  suffers  a  mer- 
chant nary  In  which  eight  ships  out  of  10  are 
virtually  obsolete? 

We  demand  the  latest  In  autos.  In  Jet 
planes.  In  communications,  in  foods  and  en- 
tertainment. But  we  allow  the  fifth  rate  to 
prevail  in  that  Juglar  artery  of  war  and 
peace — our  shipping. 

For  a  nation  which  coroxaands  two  oceans 
and  some  of  the  world's  major  porta,  we  are 
replete  In  all  but  ships  to  use  them. 

But  not  so  the  Soviet  Union.  For  every 
ship  we  are  building  In  o\ir  shipyards  today, 
the  Russians  are  building  eight.  For  every 
ton  of  deadweight  shipping  we  construct  they 
show  a  tenfold  Increase.  Vital  In  war  as  the 
fourth  arm  of  defense,  transporting  men  and 
mat«riel,  the  maritime  navy  Is  today  In  a 
perilous  state. 

While  nothing  but  the  beat  and  latest  in 
aircraft  Is  good  enough  for  our  air  lines, 
which  provide  the  finest  air  servloea  In  the 
world,  our  shipping  lines  are  operating  with 
tonnage  which  should  have  been  scrapped 
years  ago.  The  la*t  15  years  have  seen  tech- 
nical advances  in  cargo  handling  and  vessel 
design  which  have  brought  them  from  the 
age  of  Babylon  to  the  automated  age. 

But  not  American  shipping.  More  than  80 
per  cent  of  our  stupe  are  20  yearv  of  age  or 
older.  By  contrast,  about  BO  per  cent  of  the 
Soviet  merchant  fleet  la  less  than  10  years  old. 

While  our  shipyards  exhibit  a  derelict,  un- 
employed look,  with  less  than  SO  ships  a  year 
slipping  down  the  ways,  the  Soviet  shipyards, 
building  more  than  600  ships  la«t  year,  are 
operating  at  100  per  cent  capacity. 

The  United  SUtea  of  America  which 
boasted  a  merchant  fleet  of  5,A00  ships  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  and  was  the  leading 
Diartlme  nation  of  the  world,  today  hoa  only 
1.100  vessels  and  Is  Uterally  fifth  rate. 

When  we  had  5.000  ships,  the  RuaeUns  bad 
a  mere  400.  even  including  the  lOO  or  so 
Liberty  ships  and  tankers  we  gave  them 
during  the  war. 

And  while  ships  flying  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  gradually  disappeared  from  the 
shipping  lanes  of  the  world  and  our  ship- 
yards went  into  a  decline,  the  Soviet  long- 


range  plans,  recognizing  the  strategic  possl- 
blUtlea.  added  a  million  tons  to  their  fleet 
each  year. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  AtUuitlc.  recognlxed  this  when 
he  warned  the  European-Atlantic  group  lb 
London  last  week:  "The  Soviets  are  shifting 
their  emphasis  from  a  traditional  defense  of 
the  heartland  concept  to  that  of  projecting 
power  to  distant  points  from  the  high  seas. 
Their  fleets  are  already  moving  into  the 
oceans." 

The  United  States  flag  flies  at  half-mast  on 
antiquated  ships,  while  the  hammer  and 
alckle  flies  flourishingly  from  sblny  new  masts 
of  the  vrorld'ft  most  modem  merchant  marine. 

The  cajaker  of  Indifference  to  the  fate  of 
our  fourth  arm  of  defense  our  merchant 
armada— must  be  eradicated. 


Fiftiedi  Ajuiiversary  of  LeoD  Parkinson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  nniANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay.  May  i,  13S7 

Mr.  ROODEBtJSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  beloved  and  respected  editors 
In  Indiana  has  just  completed  bis  flrst  SO 
years  of  newspaper  work. 

Leon  Parkinson  is  a  native  Koosler 
who  has  compiled  an  envious  career  of 
reporting  and  observing  the  events  of 
his  State. 

His  column,  which  appears  regularly 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Muncie 
Press,  is  an  entertaining  and  Informa- 
tive day-to-day  chronicling  of  news  and 
observatioiui. 

Whether  he  is  writing  about  politics, 
the  weather,  or  the  triumphs  and  de- 
feats of  his  feilowman.  Leon  Parkinson 
has  a  style  and  presentation  that  is 
uniquely  his  own.  much  to  the  delight 
of  Ills  many  faithful  readers.     * 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  Leon  Park- 
inson's many,  many  friends  and  admir- 
ers In  congratulating  him  for  his  Jour- 
nalistic achievements  during  the  past  SO 
years,  and  wish  him  continued  success 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  following  article  was  written  on 
tlie  occasion  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  SOtb  an- 
niversary in  the  newspaper  business,  and 
I  offer  for  the  Ricoud  this  reflective  and 
philosophical  column  by  Mr.  Leon  Park- 
inson, a  fine  editor  and  warm  human  be- 
ing, of  whom  Muncie  and  the  entire 
State  of  Indiana  are  most  proud. 
The  article ; 

Eorroi's  CoRNn 
(By  Leon  Parkliuon) 
Good  Evening. 

Go  b»c»  with  me.  pleue.  to  60  yean  M» 
this  very  cut«.  May  3. 

It  waa  the  day  after  my  graduation  from 
Torktown  High  School  and  my  peraonal 
knowte<lge  o(  the  world  was  UmltMl  to  brief 
vlslta  to  lour  adjoining  counties.  Madlaon, 
Tipton,  Randolph  and  Henry. 

Although  I  was  the  proud  poeaeaoor  of  a 
high  Bchool  dlplotna  I  waa  aa  "green"  aa  the 
springtime  graaa  of  my  native  Mt.  Pleaaant 
Townahlp. 

But  on  that  day  after  my  graduation.  1 
atarted  my  newapaper  career  or  life.  oiM  that 
haa  been  oootlnuoua  excepting  the  near  two 
yean  I  spent  In  the  Navy  In  World  War  I. 
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I  had  written  a  tetter  to  the  late  Oeorge 
Hawke,  then  the  managing  editor  of  Th.a 
Muncie  Star.  The  late  Prank  Harrold  was  the 
city  editor,  my  Immediate  boss. 

I  couldnt  operate  a  typewriter.  In  fact,  I 
probably  bad  never  seen  a  typewriter  since 
in  those  days  typing  was  not  a  subject  that 
was  taught  In  the  public  schools. 

I  was  paid  the  princely  sum  of  aS  a  week 
and  my  working  hours  were  from  1  pjn.  until 
11  p.m..  six  days  a  week.  To  make  It  possible 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  Star  provided 
me  with  a  mileage  book  on  the  Union  Trac- 
tion lines,  thus  providing  me  with  free  trans- 
portation between  Muncie  and  Yorktown. 

In  those  long  50  yean  I  have  worked  for 
six  newspapers  and  four  of  these  long  since 
have  ceased  publication.  Perhaps  Z  should 
assume  some  of  the  re^mnslblllty. 

It  was  in  1921  when  I  returned  to  the 
Evening  Press — I  had  been  with  the  Press 
earlier — and  last  January  or  February  I  com- 
pleted my  Mth  continuous  year  with  this 
newqiaper.  I  have  high  hopes  of  making  It 
to  the  half -century  mark  or  longer. 

Even  with  my  great  seniority  I  do  not  top 
the  seniority  list  in  our  newspapers.  The 
top  man.  I'm  siire.  Is  Tom  Sklllman,  the 
clasBlfled  advertising  manager,  who  seems  to 
grow  younger  with  the  years.  Jack  Perrls. 
editor  of  The  Star,  has  been  In  the  business 
longer  too,  but  he  broke  his  seniority  status 
on  the  Muncie  Star  with  a  three  or  four  year 
stint  on  a  Miami,  Pla.,  newspaper.  "Cap" 
Lafl^erty,  boss  of  the  stereotype  department 
also  outranks  me. 
Have  I  enjoyed  It? 

The  answer  Is  a  very  deflnlte  "yes."  al- 
though I  must  ssy  I  have  never  become 
"hardened"  as  a  newspaperman  la  auppoeed 
to  be. 

I  never  read  our  newspspter  without  en- 
oountertnc  a  story  that  brings  anguish  and 
despair  to  innocent  people.  A  man — or  a 
woman — Is  arrested  for  some  crUne.  He  or  she 
has  children.  The  story  Is  pnbUsbed  and  the 
children  sufTer.  I  think  of  this  as  I  am  trylnc 
to  fall  asleep. 

I  know  these  stories  have  to  be  published. 
Many  times  I  have  been  besieged  by  friends 
trying  to  keep  a  story  out  of  the  newspaper. 
My  sympathy  was  with  thecn.  But  I  bad  to 
refuse  the  request. 

There  are  more  pleasant  aspects,  too.  Div- 
ing credit  where  credit  U  due  U  always  re- 
warding to  an  editor.  Writing  %  few  words 
atwut  a  deceased  man  or  woman  brings  some 
solace  to  a  bereaved  family.  I  have  hundreds 
of  letters  to  testify  to  this. 

With  my  newspaper  association  I  have 
made  many  friendships,  friendships  that  have 
lasted  through  many  yean. 

I  have  known  some  of  the  finest  men  and 
women.  I  have  known  some  of  the  worst  men 
and  women.  I  have  known  great  benefactors. 
I  have  known  murderen  and  rapists. 

rve  never  known  a  person  I  thoroughly 
dIsUked. 


Jamts  A.  Roc,  Sr. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  HKW  Toajc 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1»67 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
Representative  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, James  A.  Boe,  Sr.,  has  passed 
on.  I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing sorrow  to  his  widow  and  to  ills 
children.  I  know  they  have  suffered  a 
great  loes.  I  want  all  to  know  that  not 
only  his  family  but  his  friends  have  suf- 
fered a  great  Ion. 


James  A.  Roe,  Sr..  was  a  true  Ameri- 
can. Re  was  a  losal  Democrat  and  for 
many  years  a  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  New  York  State.  He  served  hla 
Nation  well  both  in  war  and  peace.  The 
ptillosophy  for  which  be  fought  can  be 
expressed  in  the  motto  of  the  United 
States.  "In  Qod  'We  Trust  "  He  prac- 
ticed this  philosophy  by  expressing  his 
love  for  his  Ood  .and  his  country,  and 
his  faith  in  his  fellow  man. 


Bold  Plaa  ia  Pittsbartli  for  Qaafiljr 
Edacaliea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   mclfSTl.VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently It  was  my  privilege  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  "Great  Schools  Are  Com- 
ing," describing  the  bold  plan  for  edu- 
cational reform  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Pittsburgh. 

I,  therefore,  noted  with  pleasure  the 
excellent  article  by  stafi  writer  Gerald 
Grant  In  the  Washington  Post  of  May  7, 
"Pittsburgh  Plans  a  Giant  Step."  high- 
lighting the  great  high  schools  plan." 
which  will  truly  revolutionize  urban 
education. 

ThLs  plan  is  a  daring  reform  estimated 
to  cost  $120  millJon  and  employing  the 
latest  educational  Innovations,  such  as 
computer  Instruction,  team  teaching, 
and  television  programing  to  an  aggre- 
gate 6.000  students  in  Ave  schools.  The 
schools,  to  be  open  14  to  18  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week,  will  also  offer  recreational 
facilities  and  adult  education  classes  for 
the  community.  To  counteract  cries  of 
"Bigness,"  each  school  will  be  divided 
Into  houses  of  1,200.  with  Its  own  news- 
paper, dining  hall,  and  intramural  sports 
program.  Significantly,  the  design  calls 
for  boundaries  to  be  drawn  In  an  effort 
to  establish  a  racial  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  this  plan  devised 
by  the  forward-looking  public  school  ad- 
ministration in  Pittsburgh  an  exciting  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  Quality  educa- 
tion in  the  space  age.  and  commend  the 
following  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

PrrrsBtraoH  Plans  a  Glutt  Step 
(By  Gerald  Grant) 

PrrTSBtntOK. — School  ofllcl&ls  here  are  eager 
to  tell  how  bad  their  schoola  are,  which  may 
be  the  reason  why  PltUburgh  currently  of- 
fers one  of  the  brightest  hopes  for  major 
school  reform  of  any  big  city  in  the  Nation. 

In  contraat  to  the  frightened,  defenalre 
image  projected  by  moet  school  administra- 
tors. Pittsburgh  educators  are  aggressively 
advertising  their  system's  weaknesses  and 
have  come  up  with  s  bold  plan  to  correct 
them. 

Ttie  city's  top  educational  leaders  are 
traveling  from  school  to  school  telling  par- 
ents how  segregated,  poorly  equipped  and 
generally  outdated  the  cltyis  schools  have 
become.  Tlielr  presentation  la  slick,  complete 
with  colored  slides  and  pulls  no  punches. 

The  other  night  at  Langley  High,  In  the 
blue   collar   West 'End.   the   predominantly 


German  and  Italian  audience  laughed  at  the 
pictures  of  Pittsburgh's  "newest"  high  school, 
buUt  40  years  ago.  But  tiie  parents  grew 
serious  at  the  camera  explored  the  contrasts 
between  the  shabby  education  many  Pitts- 
burgh children  are  receiving  and  the  kind  of 
training  they  will  need  to  compete  for  Jobs 
in  the  spacx  age. 

nsautiau  onlt  a  paEFAcx 

The  peastmlsm  was  only  a  preface,  however, 
leading  to  an  explanation  of  Pittsburgh's 
•120  mUllon  plan  for  school  reform.  Harold 
Howe  11.  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  calls  it  "one  of  the  Orvt  truly 
tnasslve  confrontations  of  the  problems  of 
urban  education." 

It  involves  nothing  less  than  rebuilding 
Pittsburgh's  schools  In  on  attempt  to  end 
racial  segregation  while  dramatically  renew- 
ing public  confidence  In  the  quaUty  of  public 
schools. 

It  calls  for  construction  of  Ave  "Great  High 
Schools."  on  40-acre  campuses  at  a  cost  of 
about  924  miUlon  each.  They  wtll  be  open 
around  the  clock  and  on  weekends  to  make 
a  reality  out  of  the  "community  service" 
Ideal,  serving  the  recreational  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  adults  as  well  as  teenagers. 
By  the  mld-1970e.  all  the  city's  public  school 
ninth  graders  wUl  enter  them.  Tlie  14  exist- 
ing secondary  schools  will  be  closed  down 
or  converted  to  middle  schools  serving  gradM 
Ave  or  six  through  eight. 

Each  or  the  Great  High  Schools — the  first 
step  in  educational  parks  that  will  eventu- 
aUy  Unk  all  the  schools  In  each  aree— will 
serve  about  0000  pupils.  The  boundaries  have 
been  drawn  to  establish  in  each  school  a 
racial  balance  refiectlng  the  over-all  make- 
up of  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools,  now  37 
percent  Negro.  Most  of  the  high  school  age 
Negroes  currently  attend  three  predominant- 
ly Negro  schools. 

The  schools  alao  will  sMre  targe  numbers 
of  studenu  in  heavlIy-Catbollc  Pttteburghs 
parochial  schools.  Up  to  7600  Catholic  stu- 
dents may  enter  the  new  "spuperhlghs"  for 
special  offerings  a  few  hours  each  day.  No 
doubt  thli  cooperaUon — played  up  In  special 
newspaper  supplement*  aponscwed  by  the 
School  Board — was  an  Important  aspect  In 
the  overwhelming  public  support  of  a  recent 
•60  million  t>ond  issue.  The  MO  mllUon. 
added  to  avaUable  state  and  Pederml  funds, 
wiu  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  cost  for  the  new 
schools,  offldals  aay. 

caoeszNc  thc  m»»nniB 

Oyo  ObaU,  the  highly  praised  St.  Louis 
architect,  has  been  hired  to  design  the  new 
schools.  Planned  to  bridge  geographical  bar- 
riers and  cause  minimum  reMdential  dislo- 
cation, one  of  the  schools  will  span  a  deep 
ravine,  another  wtll  stretch  acroas  raUtoad 
tracks  on  concrete  pylons  and  three  wtll  be 
in  or  near  city  pai^lands. 

The  architecture  will  be  an  exciting  de- 
parture from  the  usual  kind  of  Institutional 
block- building,  but  that  wlU  be  only  the 
facade,  of  course.  By  building  five  high 
schools  to  serve  30.000  pupils,  expensive  sys- 
tems and  features  can  be  built  in  that  would 
be  uneconomical  to  dupUcate  In  more  schools 
serving  fewer  students. 

The  Great  High  SchooU  wUl  be  designed 
for  television  programing,  team  teaching, 
computer-aided  Instruction  and  the  latest 
vocational  and  technical  training  equlppient. 

The  schools  wUl  be  open  14  to  16  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week.  They  will  house  em- 
ployment offices,  art  galleries,  community 
drama  groups  and  meeting  rooms.  Swimming 
pools,  libraries  and  gymnasiums  will  be  open 
to  parents  at  night,  aa  weU  as  classes  in  every- 
thing from  music  appreciation  to  calculus. 
■KATXNO  aiGNcas 

To  counteract  bigness,  each  school  wUl  be 
subdivided  Into  "houses"  of  1300  or  so  stu- 
dents, who  wlU  have  their  own  nev^wfMr. 
dining  ball,  club  rooms  and  Inttmmurml  <porta 
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And  to  prtvent  racial  ■egregmtlon  within 
the  school,  or  »  split  between  vocattonal  and 
coUegB  bound  rtudenu.  pupUa  will  bo  ran- 
domly assigned  to  teacher  advisers  In  groups 
of  about  35.  Students  wlU  sUy  with  the  sama 
group  and  adviser  for  four  year».  with  the 
Hope  that  they  will  develop  a  unique  rapport. 
The  Great  High  School  plan  has  not 
escaped  criticism  from  some  dvll  rlghu  lead- 
ers desplt*  all  Its  promises.  While  the  plan 
will  eliminate  segregaUon  among  high  schools 
and  greatly  advance  Integration  at  the  mid- 
dle school  level,  many  of  Pittsburgh's  SB 
elementary  schools  wUl  be  relatively  un- 
affected some  time. 

Some  Negro  critics  assert  that  the  Integra- 
tion effrM-te  should  atart  In  the  earliest  years 
before  ghetto  children  faU  too  far  behind 
Uioee  in  superior  schools.  The  Ber.  L«roy 
Patrick,  a  Presbytertan  minister  and  NAACP 
offldal.  charged  that  nothing  is  being  done 
between  now  and  the  five  to  eight  years  be- 
,  fore  the  Great  High  Schools  are  completed. 
Patrick  thinks  school  officials  should  begin 
busing  pupils  .at  the  elementary  level  now 
and  not  rest  on  "grand  plana." 

But  the  officials  reply  privately  that  they 
fear  that  busing  now  will  drive  whites  away, 
makl  ng  racl  al  balance  more  difficult  to 
achieve  In  \he  long  run.  They  say  the  town 
has  only  awallowed  the  mass  busing  program 
required  by  the  Great  High  School  plan  (47 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  will  be  transported) 
because  of  the  promise  of  a  superb  education. 
Tet  the  PltUburgh  plan  offers  no  Nation- 
wide panacea.  Pittsburgh  doe*  not  have  the 
massive  population  problems  of  cities  like 
New  York  or  Chicago,  nor  the  overwhelming 
racial  Imbalance  of  Waahlngton's  public 
schools. 

But  It  does  show  that  a  dty  school  admin- 
istration that  U  wUUng  to  Uke  the  lead  in 
arousing  public  concern  about  the  quality  of 
the  schools  can  achieve  the  kind  of  xnaaslve 
reform  that  is  necessary. 


On  the  other  band,  one  gropes  for  a  solu- 
tion and  eventually  comes  to  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that  It  Is  not  in  our  power  to  end 
the  conflict.  That  power  lies  with  the  Vleft- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnam  Government, 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  bombing  will  stop 
If  the  Vletcong  stop  their  lerrorUm  and 
guerrilla   uprising. 

Therefore,  any  pressure  by  concerned  in- 
dividuals should  be  directed  at  Hanoi  and 
not  at  our  Prertdent,  Unless  there  Is  an  un- 
equivocal call  from  Hanoi  for  a  truce  and  a 
conference,  let  us  throw  our  support  behind 
President  Johnson. 

EowAU)  Earlt. 

Stampohd.  Conh..  April  27.  iW7. 


Peace  Up  to  Haaoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  ooMNxcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1967 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  letter  to  the  editor 
In  today's  New  York  Times  which  pre- 
sents a  very  logical  and  sensible  point 
on  the  Vietnam  dilemma.  We  are  ready 
to  negotiate;  Hanoi  indicates  that  she  is 
not.  Mr.  Early  rightly  suggests  that  pres- 
sure by  concerned  individuals  ahoiUd  be 
directed  at  Hanoi  and  not  at  our  Presi- 
dent. His  letter  follows: 

Peace  Up  to  Hanoi 

To  the  EntToa: 

One  Is  torn  these  days  between  the  two 
exUemes  of  being  either  a  hawk  or  a  dove 
concerning  the  Vietnam  war.  Prom  the  view- 
point of  the  dove,  one  geu  the  feeUng  that 
the  United  Statee  is  imposing  the  maxim 
"better  dead  than  red"  on  a  helpless  people. 
Along  with  this  feeUng  goes  a  strong  urge  to 
pack  up  and  leave  the  Vietnamese  to  them- 
selves. However,  a  gnawing  thought  then 
presents  tiaelf!  What  then? 

The  fighting  would  certainly  continue  in 
the  event  of  our  withdrawal.  Vietnamese 
would  still  be  dying,  only  there  most  cer- 
tainly would  be  more  South  Vietnamese 
dying  than  North  Vietnamese.  No  reasoning 
person  could  fall  to  see  otherwise.  The  world 
would  still  have  the  problem  of  "Vietnam." 


Eliot  Janewaj  Intenricws  Milwaukee  In- 
dnttrialist  Ererett  G.  Saiitk  on  U.S. 
Leather  Trade  Policr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   W1SCON8IW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1967 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  columnist,  Eliot  Janeway,  pub- 
lished In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  20. 
1967.  a  report  of  his  interesting  inter- 
view about  leather  trade  policy  with 
Everett  G.  Smith,  past  president  of  the 
Tarmers*  Council.  The  text  of  the  article 
follows : 
Unites  Statis   Bromes   Ooat   ik   Lcatho 

'-^.  "nAAS 

(By  EUot  Janeway) 
Nrw  Yoax.  AprU  IB. — The  catUe  hides 
which  are  Juat  a  by-product  of  American 
ranching  and  meat-packing  are  a  vital  Im- 
port requirement  for  Europe's  soviet  bloc. 
When  we  play  our  hand  shrewdly  and  pro- 
feaslonally  in  the  world  market  for  hides  and 
leather  products,  farm  income  rises,  shoe 
costs  fall,  the  dollar  trade  balance  Improves — 
and  eo  does  the  respect  of  the  soviet  world 
for  America. 

For  advice  on  how  to  avoid  amateurish 
pitfalls  in  this  critical  market,  tbu  ccdumn 
consulted  Everett  G.  Slmth.  president  of  MU- 
waulkees  Trostel  company  and  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Tannera'  council. 

Janeway.  In  March  of  last  year,  the  com- 
merce department  Imposed  export  restric- 
tions on  hides:  in  November,  they  were  re- 
scinded. Are  controls  needed  now? 

SMTTH.  Some  kind  of  metering  Is  definitely 
overdue — certainly  on  traflllc  across  the  |  lron| 
curtain.  We  were  at  one  time  the  world's 
major  Importer  of  hides  and  also  a  net  ex- 
porter of  leather  and  finished  leather  prod- 
ucts. But  now  eastern  Europe.  Japan,  and 
even  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Vcnessuela. 
and  Peru,  are  taking  close  to  &0  per  cent  oi 
our  raw  stock.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  being 
flooded  by  ImporU  of  finished  leather  and 
leather  products.  In  less  than  five  years,  shoe 
Imports  have  tripled:  almost  half  the  hand- 
b€iga  American  women  carry  are  now  Im- 
ported, and  more  than  60  per  cent  of  their 
gloves-  Even  68  per  cent  of  the  baseball  gloves 
sold  here  are  made  In  Japan — complete  with 
algnatures  ot  our  major  league  stars. 

Jankwat.  What  are  the  Implications  of 
this  shift  in  OUT  trade  accounts? 

SurrR.  If  you  project  the  present  trend, 
you  can't  help  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
a  5- billion -dollar- per -year  industry  la  up  for 
grabs  and  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
we  Shalt  be  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  shoes  made  from  our  own  raw  material. 


W*  would  then  beootne  an  agricultural  na- 
tion.  the  drawers  at  water  and  the  hewer*  of 
wood,  for  oountrtea  which  take  our  raw  ma- 
terial and  sell  us  back  a  finished  product. 
It's  a  good  way  to  become  a  banana  republic. 
Janewat.  What  la  our  actual  ratio  of  hide 
exports  to  product  imports? 

SMmi.  In  terms  of  nftrchandlae.  our  total 
raw  hide  exports  are  Just  atmut  equal  to 
what  comes  back  to  us  in  finished  and  fabri- 
cated goods.  But  we  pay  far  more  In  dollar 
terms  for  the  shoes  and  other  leattier  goods 
coming  In  than  we  get  for  the  hides  we  ship 
out.  Consequently,  our  balance  of  paymenu 
suiters.  It  seems  impossible  for  any  country 
to  maintain  a  reserve  currency,  as  we  do.  and 
at  the  time  time  contmue  to  be  an  exporter 
of  raw  materials,  as  we  are. 

Janewat.  How  can  foreign-made  leather 
goods  compete  price-wiae  here? 

SiitTM.  Our  own  leather  and  ahoe  indus- 
tries are  still  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  efficiency  and  productivity.  But. 
for  one  thing,  our  government  has  never  in- 
slated  on  trade  reciprocity.  For  another,  al- 
most every  other  country  encourages  and 
subsidizes  exports,  directly  or  indlr«ctly— a 
practice  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  re- 
sults in  dumping  In  the  sense  that  It  Is 
illegal  in  this  country.  In  the  controled  econ- 
omies, prices  are  secondary  to  planned  eco- 
nomic or  political  ends — such  as  dumping 
enough  manufacturers  to  pay  for  raw  mate- 
rials. Another  factor  Is  the  gap  between  labor 
costs  here  and  abroad. 

Janewat.  About  10  years  ago.  America  was 
the  major  purchaser  of  goat  skins  and  kid- 
skins  from  India.  Are  we  atlll  large  buyers 
in  that  market?. 

SicrrH.  No.  Eastern  Europe  now  takes  80 
per  cent  of  the  Indian  skins.  The  Russians 
use  the  rupee  proceeds  of  aid  to  India  to 
purchase  Indian  commodities.  But  we  let  our 
rupees  sit  Idle — and  we've  got  plenty  of 
them — or  we  use  them  to  reglld  the  Taj 
Mahal  or  to  put  up  water  fountains  for 
sacred  cows. 

Janewat.  What  do  you  believe  is  the  rem- 
edy for  the  situation? 

SMrrH.  Some  restrictions  are  obviously 
needed.  Since  we  can't  buy  hides  In  Busala. 
reciprocity  clearly  doesn't  call  for  ua  to  give 
them  unrestricted  access  here.  It's  to  our 
interest  to  export  finished,  value-added  prod- 
ucu  so  that  not  only  our  agriculture  is  pro- 
tected.  but  also  Industry  and  labor.  Import 
quotas  also  are  necessary  to  safeguard  our- 
selves against  the  "prtce-la-no-object " 
dumping  techniques  of  the  Eastern  European 
countries.  As  matters  stand.  American  tan- 
ners buying  hides  in  the  American  market 
are  forced  to  compete  against  Soviet  bloc 
governments.  Their  dealings  here  should  t>e 
permitted  here  only  on  a  govemment-to- 
govemment  basis  under  guidelines  approved 
by  Congress. 


Food  to  Vietmam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  ruoKUM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Man  9,  19S7 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  all  food  and  supplies  sent 
to  Vietnam  by  private  cltlzeni  are 
deemed  newsworthy  enough  to  merit 
headlines.  But  I  Imow  of  one  case  from 
my  district  that  I  feel  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  only  wish 
that  more  Americans  and  people  abroad 
were  aware  of  it. 
In  the  city  of  Vero  Beach,  Fla„  Mrs. 


E.  D.  Balsden  carried  on  corresgpondence  Forces,  should  be  eiuaged  by  these  lies  ntpcim  tchich  bums  people  aiirc.  or  at  leatt 

with  her  son,  Capt.  Edward  Balsden,  and  and  cowardly  misrepresentations.  '^"'    ""*'    """"    (orrtfter— your    garden 

found    that    he   had    distributed    some  w.   .ki   Wauomo  Peom    bostok    to   tk>  »P™!'««,'rtf*  dirmicixli  to  mu   the  cropj, 

goods  to  civilians  in  South  Vietnam  and  Pintaook^uo  milm.  45  datb-^to  rus>  ''*~°"  "t"  i^'"^^,^  """  "if  '""'  *""^ 

■*,  L^^  , v,„j  „„„  Pr.rmn  Ai.rMj..TTvn  V^^  vant   your  chuarclt  to  be  among  one 

»1shedhehadmore.  PtActrm.  Alti«ativb  .  .  .  ^y,._^     ,^»^_,     ^.^^     ^^^^    Komeles^. 

This  initiated  a  program,  led  by  the  Men  all  over  the  world  need  to  And  wsyi  orphaned— in  three  yean  of  mar?  Would  you 

local  junior  chamber  of  commerce,  which  other  than  war  to  deal  with  tlielr  oonflicu,  want  them  propagandized  by  both  tides.  in~ 

resulted  in  a  community  effort  that  col-  to  meet  Aggression,  to  resist  injustice.  Some  ttmidated  by  threats  or  enticed  by  candy  to 

lectcd  3.800  poimds  of  materials  for  the  advocates   and   practitioners  ot  other  ways  betray  you  and  your  /elloic  villagers  or  sol' 

people  of  South  Vietnam  which    have    been   effective    include    Jesus,  dierj — whichever  ride  you  are  on? 

These  materials  Included  clothes,  toys  T""'"'^'   THoreau.   Oandhl.   Martin  Luther  This  is  an  American  G.  I.  ;/  thu  u  your 

»„-  .,»..«<..!•»    .».,^   .../<  «th.r  r..rcnnil  tUtig.  SOU  OT  husband  OT  hezt  door  neighbor,  do 

foryoungsters.  soap,  and  other  personal  Democracy  includes  the  right  to  dlsMnt.  yoi;  rooiiy  want  him  to  be  a  target  tor  Clay- 

goods.  Freedom  of  con.sclence.  which  Is  sacred  In  a  more  mines,  /or  poxioncd  bamboo  spikes,  for 

The  response  was  overwhelnalng  and  democracy,  includes  not  only  the  right,  but  hit-and-run  raids  or  a  sniper's  bullet  in  the 

surprising.   In   the   face   of   recent   de-  the  obltgstlon,  to  follow  one's  conscience  jungle?  Do  you  really  toant  him  setting  fire 

monstratlons,  one   might   have   thought  than  the  policies  of  one's  government  if  the  to  the  homes  of  families,  torturing  prison' 

such  a  project  would  have  attracted  lit-  two  contUct.  erji,  proudly  counting  the  number  of  men  he's 

tie  interest  But  reports  from  the  Jaycees  ^  *  citizen  dissents  from  the  relentless  killed?  Do  you  teant  him  even  icith  compos- 

inrtlcafj.   that   rlli7*n«  from   pverv  level  prosecuUon  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  from  elan  playing  u^th  the  children  ichote  father 

InOicaM  tnatci^ruirom  every  tevei,  ^^^    build-up    of    nuceiar.    biological    and  or  mother  he  may  have  shot  that  morning? 

including  schoolchildren,  parUcipated.  chemical  weapons,  then  that  cltlsen's  con-  Do  you  >«in<  him  to  come  home  in  a  casket. 

I  would  call  this  to  the  attention  of  science  may  lead  him,  as  others  liave  been  or  .10  disabled  in  body  or  mind  that  he  can 

my  colleagues  to  point  out  that  Amer-  led.  to :  never  again  live  a  normal  U/e? 

leans  in  every  part  of  the  cotmtry  are  Refuse  to  enlist  or  be  drafted  into  the  Why  should  human  beings  who  Uve  thou- 

aware  of  the  situation  In  Vietnam  and  armed   forces:    or  refuse   to  go  to  Vietnam  sands  of  mUes  from  each  other,  who  In  the 

are  willing  to  do  their  share  to  help  out.  l'  already  in  the  armed  services;  support  this  normal  course  of  evenu  would  be  at  the  least 

refusal    If    one    Is    over    draft    age   or   is   a  Indifferent,    at    the    most    friendly    to    each 

~^-^^^^"^^~  woman.  other,  who  otherwise  are  kind,  ordinary  hu- 

,  Refuse  to  pay  a  pan  or  aU  of  one's  Income  man   beings — why  should    they   be   at   each 

SuDTerSIOH    la    the    Peatafoo  taxes,  or  the  telephone  tax,  on  the  grounds  others'  thro&ts.  slaughtering  and  destroying? 

that  80 '>  ot  the  federal  budget  goes  for  war.  Why  should  not  that  American  GI  lie  at 

E3CTENSTON  OP  REMARKS  Refuse  to  worlt  In  war  Industries;  refuse  to  home  preparing  himself  tor  a  constructive 

AAACii  oiv«  Kjc    ct£,oannA£>  ^^  research  on  weapons  If  one  Is  a  scientist,  life;  attending  college  or  a  trade  school;  vol- 

°'  engineer  or  techmclan.  unteerlng  In  the  Peace  Corps  or  Vista  or  the 

HON     lOIIlS  C    WYMAN  Boycott  companies  which  make  consumer  civil  rlghu  movement? 

iiuiv.   s.\niso  V.    IT  ininix  products  but  which  also  nuike  the  terrible  Why  shouldn't  that  Vietnamese  family  be 

or  Niw  iiAMpsBmi  tool,  at  death,  such  as  Dow  Chemical  Com-  working  their  Selds.  raising  rice  and  vege- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  pany.    manufacttu-er    of    Saran    Wrap    and  tables;   working  with  others  In  their  village 

T„..rf,.„    U/,..  o    io«7  napalm.  to  Unprove  the  land  and  build  schools  and 

J  uesiiay.  may  3,  1301  Withdrawn  one's  luvestmenu  and  savings  hospitals;  provldmg  hospitality  to  the  volun- 

Mr    "WYMAN.      Mr    Speaker    In  con-  from    corporations    and    InsUtutlons    which  teers  of  an  InternaUonal  Mekong  Delta  proj- 

nectlon  with  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  finance  the  war  and  the  arms  race,  and  invest  ect? 

the  Hnuse  tndav    pnnrj>mlni?  the  rlistrl-  lmit«»'l  In  constructive   Industries  and  en-  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  ordinary 

the  Mouse  tooay,  concerning  tne  mstn-  ^^.,„„  people  of  the  world  are  the  perpetual  victims 

bUUon  of  leaflets  in  the  Pentagon  today  ^^„  President  Johnson  and  one's  tSjn-  in  the  game  of  war  Right  now.  we  Americans 

by  bearded   beatniks   urging   refusal    to  gressmen,  certainly,   but   also  stand   up   in  »re  told,  it  U  to  defend  freedom,  to  save  the 

enlist  or  be  drafted,  refusal  to  pay  In-  public    and    register   one's   dissent — for   in-  world  from  Communism.  On  the  other  luuid. 

come  taxes,  refusal  to  work  in  war  Indus-  stance,  join  this  Boston  to  Pentagon  Walk  the  Vietnamese  people  (except  lor  those  few 

tries,  refusal  to  do  research  on  weapons  for  Peace  for  an  hour,  a  day.  or  more;  and  who  are  kept  in  power  In  Saigon  or  who  bene- 

and  urging  following  of  conscience  rather  Join  the  spring  Moblllxatlon  tor  Peace  on  fitby  American  military  and  economic  might) 

than  the  poUcy  of  the  Government  if  the  AprU  .6  in  New  York  city.  ^d^^'Mv^thf  loHd'iSm°f.'r,»J,T,'^.T 

tmn  ..nnnir.     T    inMrt    ir,    •>,«    An»«..Hi.  Of  a     the  pcople  In  the  world,  we  Ameri-  and   to  save  the   world  from  capltaUst  Un- 

two  conflict,   I   insert   in    the   Appendix  cans-wlth   our   history   of   the  Revolution  perlallsm.  (NFL  and  North  Vietnamese  lead- 

al  this  point  a  copy  of  the  text  of  one  of  ^„j  t„,  j-lvU  war— should  understand  the  ers   and   people   really   do  believe   they   are 

these  pamphlets  for  the  information  of  longlng  for  freedom,  the  desire  lor  peace,  the  fighting  to  free  their  country  from  foreign 

my  colleagues.  yearning  lor  a  reunited  country.  The  Dec-  domination.  Just  as  the  early  Americans  be- 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  iMatlon  of  independence  ol  Vietnam,  writ-  Ileved  during  our  Revolution.) 

act   to  pxrlurle   the   riUlrihiitlon   of   thU  ""   '"   '»«■  "tea  word  for  word  our  own  Le''«    consider    this    Communist    menace 

kfnrt  of  cnhv..^lvV^nHfi^.^r^.hL  v!«  Declaration  of  Independence.  Our  nation  baa  which  United  BUtes  leader,  seek  to  defeat 

kind  of  subversive  incitement  within  the  ^^  ^^^„^  ,„^  admired  for  its  devotion  to  *«  Communists  invading  our  shores;  are 

headquarters  of  the  national  defense,  I  freedom,  but  today  we  are  making  a  mockery  they  bombing  our  country? 

am    of    the    firm    belief    that    Congress  pj  me  word  "freedom."  Let  us  again  become  ff  we  ore  the  ones  who  fear  the  Commu- 

should   prohibit  it  by   law.  There  is  no  truly  respected  by  the  people  of  the  world  nlste,  Is  It  fair  to  fight  them  on  the  soU  of 

Constitutional   right    to    imdermlne    the  by  admitting  our  mlsukes  and  starting  down  other  people,  to  shed  their  blood,  to  destroy 

defense  edort  and  the  national  security  a  new  road.  t'>c'r  lands? 

by  this  type  of  activity  In  a  government  f^"'  American  soldier—  Can  we  really  persuade  other  peoples  that 

InsUIIation    It  would  he  rilfflnnlt  fn  flnrf  That  Vietnamese  family —  Communism  Is  not  for  them  and  that  de- 

»  hfll^r  .v.mnu^f  fn^Tir.^»  oM  .^  Th'J  need  not  be  enemies;  they  should  be  mocracy  Is  for  them  by  the  means  we  are 

a  better  example  of  furnishing  aid  and  f„,„<,j;.  using-bombs,  napalm,  destruction? 

comfort  to  the  Communist  enemy.                  Enclosed  u  a  contribution  « foe  the  ir  people  take  to  Communism  because  ot 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know   the  Boston  to  Pentagon  Walk  for  Peace  and  other  real  grle^-ances.  and  if  we  think  we  iiave  a 

membership,    sponsorship    and    moving  cnva  activities.  better  alternative,  are  there  not  other  more 

forces  within  the  so-called  Committee     Name eSecUve  'ways  of  proving  the  superiority  of 

for  Non-Violent  Action.  Its  agenU  may     *<""«• — -- our  aiternauve—<uch  as  dealing  with  the  resi 

fancy  themselves  proponents  of  peace  by  ''A;r.:""V"";rt"".i:."7.;j;;;r.;;.  £,'»;;'  K""""'*" 

surrender    hut    most    Am»rtr-«r,«\ii7arrt  '^"''   *"''   ""''   ""'    Committee   for   Non-  Do  we  reaUy  liave  Uie  right  in  any  case  to 

surrender   but   most   Americans   regard  violent  Action,  6  Beekman  St.,  Boom  1033,  decide  tor  another  country  what  kind  of 

their  conduct  as  cowardly  as  well  as  sub-  New   York.   NY.    10038.   or;    New  England  gover'm^t.  what  kind  of  e<SSmic^i 

verslve.                              •  cnva.  RFD  jtl.  Box  197B,  Voluntown,  Conn,  system  they  shau  have?  Are  those  not  their 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  l>«s»4,  or;    Philadelphia   CNVA,   iSM   Race  choices— Including  the  right  to  make  their 

faUaey  that  communism  is  "mellowing"  "treel,   PhlUdelphls.  Pennsylvania.  own  mistakes? 

or  that    "building  bridges  or  Increasing  "••■'  Shou">  Thst  Bi  E»im«»7  1,  the  mmiary  struggle  against  Commu- 

trade"    with    the    Communist   bloc,    or  Note— The  following  luiic  appeared  as  ex-  nism  wt>rth  the  risk  we  take  of  plunging  the 

lying  down  and  quitting  in  our  fight  for  Pl»natory  remarks  for  two  pictures,  one  of  world  Into  nuclear  catastrophe? 

freedom  is  the  way  to  t^eace    while  our  *   Vletiuimese  family  and   the   other  of  an  It  your  tboughu  on  those  questions  do  not 

servicemen  are  helnc  kllWirf  <,r  wonnrtoH  A™"'can  GI.  comctde  with  the  statements  Issued  by  the 

servicemen  are  Being  WUea  or  wounded  ^hU  is  a  Vietnamese  family.  //  thu  u,ere  white  House  and  the  Pentagon,  then  perhaps 

oy    ine    Lommunisls    in    Vietnam.    AU  you  and  your  family,  would  you  wonl  to  be  you  would  Uke  to  consider  some  alternatives 

Americans,  and  In  particular  the  fami-  feeing  from  your  home  at  it  goes  up  in  raised  by  the 

lies  and  friends  of  men  in  the  Armed  fames — your  ici/e  and  children  targets  for  Boston  to  PnrTscoM  Wauc  ros  Pcacx. 
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"W»  P«««  To  Rcnember — To  Meditaic — 
To  Jots  ia  Tbaaki"— Tlw  33d  Odd  Fel- 
kwt  Pil(Tiiu(c  to  Ac  Toab  of  the 
Unkaowmt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or  TKXAjS 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  BKPRBSENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1967 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. May  7.  1967.  In  ArUn^rton  National 
Cemetery,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellowa  held  Its  33d  annual  pllgriznage  to 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Master  A.  M.  Black,  In  his 
address,  brought  a  mess^e  of  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans  who  treasxire  free- 
dom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
Sovereign  Orand  Master  Black's  address 
in  the  Recoid: 

AooKxu  or  A.  M.  Black.  Sotxbocn  Obamd 
Mjum  OF  THK  IsfumxoxHT  Okoxa  or  Odd 

PKLLOWB   »T   THI   TOM»   OF   THK    UNKMOWN 

aouon.  AXUNOTOH.  Va..  Mat  7,  lfM7 
Mr.  CluUnn&n.  offlcert  &nd  members  ot  tbe 
8oTer«tgn  Onuid  Lodge  and  Ita  affiliated 
bodies,  broc&era.  sUtera  and  friend*,  ve  come 
here  on  thla  pilgrimage,  representatives  of 
tiie  members  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Pellows,  psuslng  In  these  Rurroundtngs — 
to  remember— to  meditate — to  Join  with 
Dthen  in  glvtog  thanks  for  what  haa  been 
p«aacd  OD  to  us  from  the  bearta  of  brave 
men. 

Thouaanda  of  tlmec  we  have  looked  upon 
■cenee  Bucli  aa  here  represented;  perhaps  w« 
ma;  need  to  rlew  hundreda  more  before  we 
see  their  true  meaning  for  the  first  time. 
Before  us  Is  a  vast  imAge  whtch  should  teach 
us  to  more  fully  understand — Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  Here,  stands  a  nutrble  or- 
chard, beajlng  the  luunes  of  Ulustrlotis  men 
who  have  given  us  our  country,  a  land  with 
a  measure  of  peace.  Justice  and  freedom  for 
all,  Am«rlcan  democracy — reflect,  a  part  of 
you  Is  here. 

PaUlng  within  our  sight  are  bills  and  vales, 
divided  Into  plots — resting  places  of  sol- 
dier*—statesmen — heroes  all .  A  landscape 
covered  with  sod.  trees  and  carved  stones, 
where  the  air  Is  saturated  with  greatness  and 
turmoU.  not  only  of  the  past,  but  of  the 
present.  AU  of  this  surrounding  a  chosen 
spot.  dMlgnatcd  and  caUed,  "the  tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier",  upon  which  has  been  In- 
scribed, "here  rests  in  honored  glory  an 
American  soldier  known  but  to  Ood" — a  sil- 
ent, yet  solemn  reminder  of  World  War  I. 
But  he  resu  not  alone,  for  close  by  has  been 
interred  another  and  snotber — an  unknown 
soldier  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. All  three,  American  soldiers — their 
unmes  kno«ra  but  to  Ood. 

Standing  In  the  near  distance,  as  If  on 
xentlnal  duty  over  other  moniunents,  rtsee 
the  Canadian  memorial  in  memory  of  those 
American  soldiers  who  gave  their  Uvea,  while 
TOluntarlty  serving  for  the  same  cause,  under 
the  armed  forces  of  our  sister  nation  to  the 
North,  Canada. 

Tet.  these  hundreds  of  acres  of  tombs  and 
monument*,  a  shrine  generaUng  thoughts 
ol  reverence  end  deep  solemnity,  represents 
only  a  part  of  the  sacrlflcea  for  freedom  and 
liberty.  For  with  this  must  be  included  the 
neldi  in  other  paru  ol  the  world — some 
marked — some  bare — and  those  unplotted 
with  only  the  waves  of  the  seas  flowing  over 
them — resting  places  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who  were  called  upon.  In  years  past 
and  only  yesterday,  to  prematurely  and  rap- 
idly spend  their  Ut«b— «o  pui  on  to  miUlons 


our  country— our  liberty.  Bow  much  more — 
how  many  will  be  added— before  we  really 
feel  the  true  meaning? 

Here,  at  this  national  memorial,  whether 
It  be  Ln  the  seml-qulet  or  bowling  winds — 
In  sunshine,  sleet  or  rain,  from  out  of  the 
put  we  can  almost  bear  the  roar  of  guns, 
the  screami  of  planes  and  the  cry  of  men  as 
they  stood  and  fought  for  us — the  voice  of 
statesmen  calling  out — each  guiding  us  on, 
our  nation  and  our  creed.  The  story  appears 
before  our  minds — In  all  lU  breadth,  sad- 
ness, beauty  and  glory.  Then  it  again  be- 
comes quiet.  Instilling  into  us  all  that  we 
must  channel  our  listening — direct  our 
thinking  to  what  few  have  seldom  heard, 
perhaps  most  have  never  even  listened  be- 
fore— the  timely  message — •'many  are  called, 
few  are  chosen".  We  come  here  this  after- 
noon. Joining  with  the  many  who  were  called 
to  defend  their  ooiintry — to  commemorate 
the  memory  of  the  chosen  few — those  torn. 
bleeding  and  maimed  who  were  called  upon 
to  die  for  the  cause — to  hand  to  us  that  Ood 
given  right,  the  privilege  of  our  nation — that 
the  freedom  of  Its  people  shall  ever  remain 
upon  this  earth. 

Today,  the  world  Is  faced  with  an  orga- 
nised opposite  Ideology — political  powers 
which  would  destroy  our  heritage,  our  Inde- 
pendence. Coupled  with  this,  the  greatest 
challenge  ever  is  taking  place  In  human 
minds — as  for  the  first  time  In  recorded  his- 
tory, mankind  possesses  the  explosive  power 
to  destroy  all  forms  of  life  upon  this  earth. 
We  Uve  In  the  time  of  the  most  dangerous 
threats  to  clvUlxaUon  the  world  has  even 
known.  We  stand  dangerously  balanced,  with 
one  foot  on  nuclear  power  and  the  other 
reaching  Into  outer  space,  our  equlUbrlum 
controlled  by  millions  of  youthful  minds. 
WIU  the  balance  wheel  swing  off  center,  and 
If  so.  which  power  will  control  the  direc- 
tion?— the  one  for  the  advancement  of  clvlll- 
satton.  or  the  other  toward  destruction? 

As  individuals,  as  an  organization,  we  must 
gather  the  strength  from  the  spirit  o*  those 
chosen  few.  known  and  unknown,  to  act 
creatively.  Every  individual  haa  the  chance 
to  give  and  dare  all  for  his  principles,  like 
the  martyrs  of  old.  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  true  meaning  of  freedom — the  value  of 
peace,  dying  If  necessary  for  that  time  when 
at  last  the  guns  are  quiet  everywhere.  We 
must  help  ourselves  and  others  to  dlscov^ 
what  those  who  here  surround  us  have  given. 
The  young  and  old  alike,  they  have  done 
their  duty  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 
No  nun  can  do  more,  and  no  one  who  calls 
himself  a  man  could  do  less.  Those  who  have 
died  have  given  their  courage,  leaving  to  us 
the  hope  that  provides  the  true  answers  to 
independence  and  freedom  from  the  sting  of 
life's  bitter  arrows  of  outrageous  fortunes. 
Selfishness  and  greed  must  recede,  yielding 
to  a  place  of  love,  friendship  and  peace. 

We  should  leave  here,  seeing  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  that  the  best  In  man  comes 
out  in  stiffering.  knowing  that  there  Is 
prophet  In  pain — that  Ood's  answer  will 
come  out  of  the  agony  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are  sent  to  this  world  wHh  the  right  to 
acquire  a  free  personaUty  and  a  character, 
which  Is  an  mdlvldual  challenge,  and  we, 
like  those  who  rest  here,  will  defend  our 
country  so  this  right  can  never  be  taken 
away.  The  universe  Is  so  vast  and  so  ageless 
that  the  life  of  one  man  can  only  be  Justified 
by  his  socrlflce.  We  believe  In  God  and  all  it 
entaUs.  so  we  must  not  grieve,  tor  that  would 
be  hypocrisy.  In  Its  entirety,  the  meaning  Is 
far  too  deep  for  tears.  The  deeds  of  these, 
known  and  unknow.  that  together  walk  the 
marble  marked  paths  are  the  guide  for  us 
to  see — to  understand  the  wisdom  their  lives 
portrayed.  Let  them  not  have  died  In  vain. 
Let  those  who  are  dying  not  die  In  vain  I 

As  we  place  fioral  wreaths  signifying  ap- 
preciation and  everlasting  memory,  may  we 
really  know,  that  they  who  Ue  here  are  not 
only  commemorated  by  stone  and  Inscrlp- 
tlons,   but   by  memorials  engraven  In   the 


hearts  of  men — that  they  are  not  realty  dead, 
for  their  Ideals  still  Uve — transferred  to  us  to 
carry  on. 

We  must  rise  to  the  task,  preserving  our 
Nation  and  the  world.  It's  up  to  us  to  bring 
this  knowledge  to  each  generation,  for  they 
are  a  new  beginning  of  courage  and  deter- 
mination. And  although  *we.  or  they,  may  be 
among  the  many  that  are  called  to  defend — 
or  perhaps  the  chosen  few  to  die.  from  us  all 
will  emerge  the  freedom  and  peace  of  the 
world.  We  are  the  answer  to  this  human 
mathematical  equation.  There  Is  work  tor  us 
all  to  do.  for  the  home  front  must  stand 
united  after  the  sacrifices  have  been  made 
and  the  wars  won.  Yes.  we  are  the  custodians 
of  these  m&rble  orchards — we  are  the  hope — 
we  are  the  future. 

From  the  aplrlt  coming  from  this  hallowed 
ground,  enriched  by  the  inspiration  of  those 
who  spent  their  lives  that  we  might  honor- 
ably live,  may  we  inherit  the  faith,  the 
strength  to  preserve  freedom — to  go  on  work- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  the  world,  striv- 
ing for  perfection,  toward  that  time  when 
all  nations,  tongues  and  kindred  of  the  earth 
shall  be  bound  together  by  one  law.  the  law 
of  universal  brotherhood.  When  the  guns 
shall  be  forever  silent — peace  shall  prevail — 
and  war  shall  be  no  more.  This  we  seek  for 
the  sake  of  alt  humanity— eo  may  It  be. 


Cetsatioa    of    Trade    With    Commanist 
Naliou  and  Vktorj  ia  Vietaam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

OF    CAUrOftRIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVES 

Tuaday.  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  s  large 
number  of  dtlzeiu  living  In  Los  Angeles 
County's  San  Oabrlel  Valley,  which  Is 
located  In  part  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict It  Is  my  privilege  to  represent,  have 
been  participating  in  a  unique  exercise 
In  good  citizenship  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Under  a  campaign  sponsored  by  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  No.  139  of  Alhambra. 
Calif.,  and  the  Alhambra  Lions  Club, 
hundreds  of  signatures — about  1,000  at 
last  count — have  been  ot>tained  on  peti- 
tions to  Congress  calling  for  oe.<uiatlon  of 
trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Com- 
munist nations  at  this  time  and  for  vic- 
tory In  Vietnam  The  petitions  to  Con- 
gress call  for  action  to  accomplish — 

1.  Trade  agrecmenu  and  other  eommerctul 
actlvltlea  by  whlcb  materiala  of  all  kinds  are 
fumlabed  to  the  Soviet  Republic  and  Its 
aatelUte  oatlona  are  to  be  atopped  and  pro- 
blblted  for  the  duration  of  the  aUU  of  wnr 
In  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Aala,  and 

a.  That  the  full  potential  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  Statea  of  America  be 
activated  and  releaaed  at  once  to  bring  about 
a  vlctortoxia  settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  restortttlon  of  peace. 

These  petitions  have  been  a  commu- 
nltywlde  endeavor.  Various  businesses 
in  the  area  are  cooperating  In  obtain- 
ing ^natures  by  allowing  the  petitions 
to  be  available  for  signing  in  their  places 
of  business.  Other  organizations  and 
club6  are  also  woridng  on  the  project. 

I  oommend  Alhambra  American  Le- 
gion Post  Mo.  139,  the  Alhambra  Lions 
Club,  and  other  participating  clubs,  busi- 
nesses, and  Individuals  who  Itave  Joined 
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in  this  eSort.  The  response  to  these  peti- 
tions underscores  that  the  people  feel 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  trading  with 
Communist  nations  and  the  need  to  bring 
the  Vietnam  war  to  a  successful  close. 


ProtecatioB  hj  Preii  Release 


EXTENSION  OP  REaiARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    KCW    TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1967 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
EMAtrlct  of  Columbia  may  prove  a  land- 
mark in  Federal  administrative  law.  In 
this  case,  the  court  enjoined  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  issuing  press  re- 
leases relating  to  that  Agency's  charges 
against  certain  business  concerns  until 
there  has  been  a  final  adjudication  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  firms. 

While  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  activities  of  Government 
agencies,  premature  publicity  of  un- 
proven  allegations  can  work  a  hardship 
on  business  concerns — particularly  small 
businesses — for  this  can  have  the  effect 
of  condemning  them  in  the  public  mind 
before  they  have  had  their  day  In  court. 
Furthennore,  if  the  charges  against  them 
should  ultimately  prove  to  be  unfounded. 
the  finding  of  innocence  rarely  catches 
up  to  the  publicity  of  the  accusations. 

Following  is  a  sampling  of  the  com- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  press  re- 
garding this  important  decision: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  6,  19«7| 
Judge  Emjoins  Nxwa  Releases  bt  PTC 
In  an  unprecedented  move,  &  DUtrlct  Court 
Judge  yesterday  enjoined  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlfislon  from  iMulng  news  releases  about 


injunction  would  Interfere  with  the  public's 
inherent  right  to  know. 

Cole  originally  sought  an  emergency  re- 
straining order  the  i3a;  before  the  Manrh  3 
release.  He  lost  there,  then  went  bcXore  Uc- 
Garraghy  for  a  preliminary  In  J  unction 
which  bars  further  releasee  untU  either  a 
trial  on  tbe  question  of  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion is  held  or  the  entire  Issue  Is  made  moot 
by  a  Onal  ruling  on  tbe  charges  against  the 
school. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  decision  docs  not 
curtail  the  Government's  right  throuf^ 
its  agencies,  to  inquire  into  activities  of 
business  flrma,  where  It  ia  believed  that 
violations  of  law  are  talcing  place.  It  does 
hold  that  the  agency  should  not  seek  to 
establish  guilt  by  "press  releases."  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  frequently  called 
upon  by  constituents  who  seek  redress  for 
alleged  misUkes  of  judgment — this  deci- 
sion* may  have  the  effect  of  substantially 
reducing  the  number  of  such  inquiries, 
paosECunoN   ar   Press  Release 

The  pubUc's  right  to  know  what  a  Gov- 
ernment body,  such  as  a  regulatory  agency.  Is 
doing  and  the  right  of  any  private  enterprise 
to  be  protected  against  unproven  charge*  by 
such  agencies,  often  are  In  colOslon.  And 
more  olten  than  not.  the  power  of  Gorem- 
meut  being  what  It  Is.  the  private  right 
comes  off  second  best. 

However.  In  a  case  involving  a  group  of 
Washington  modeling  and  secretarlsl 
schools,  a  Federal  court  has  decided  m  favor 
of  private  rlghu.  It  has  ordered  the  Federal 
Trade  Cotrunlsalon  lo  cease  issuing  preas  re- 
leases relaUng  to  that  ogency's  charges, 
which  allege  various  nUsre presentations  by 
the  schools,  until  the  agency  decides  whether 
or  not  the  acbools  have  violated  the  law. 

The  FTC  contends  that  the  court  order 
Interferes  with  the  public's  right  to  knim 
about  Us  businesB.  and  that  If  It  sets  a  prec- 
edent the  order  will  affect  other  agencies  as 
well — as  indeed  it  might. 

It's  IntereaUng  to  note,  though,  that  In 
many  anutrust  cases — which  usually  Involve 
companies  of  considerable  stae— the  FTC 
already  Is  in  effect  following  the  line  laid 
down  by  the  court.  For  in  such  caaea  It  nor- 


Bloo  from  issuing  news  relcaaas  about  an 
advertising  case  which  stUI  haan't  been  de- 
cided. 

Cinderella  earlier  tried  unaucceasfully  to 
get  Federal  Judge  Bumlta  Matthews  to  Issue 
a  temporary  restraining  order  to  prevent 
FTC  from  Issuing  a  reieajfc  aummarUelng  the 
charges  which  were  lodged  against  the  com- 
pany's Rdvertlslng  (AA.  March  13).  When 
the  battle  was  rejoined  today.  In  an  effort  to 
prevent  WC  from  Issuing  subsequent  re- 
leases. Judge  McGarraghy  said  he  was 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  commission, 
which  must  Judge  the  case,  announces  that 
It  has  reason  to  believe  the  law  has  been  vio- 
lated before  It  has  held  sny  bearings. 

The  exact  terms  of  the  injunction  remained 
to  be  worked  out.  but  attorneys  for  Cinderella 
told  the  court  that  unless  there  Is  an  injimc- 
tlon  PTC  wUl  Issue  a  refease  sununarlzlng  the 
company's  response  to  lt«  complaint,  as  well 
as  releases  reporting  the  bearing  examiner's 
recommendations  and  the  commission's  final 
decision. 

"A  release  might  be  appropriate  when  a 
flnal  decision  la  reached."  according  to  Alan 
Cole,  who  argued  the  case  for  cmdereUa. 
"But  It  certainly  Is  not  appropriate  at  the 
present  stage." 

Originally,  FTC  rejected  a  peUtlon  from 
Cinderella,  asking  it  to  withhold  the  cus- 
tomary news  release  announcing  the  terms  of 
a  complaint.  The  commission  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  complaints  are  matters  of  pub- 
lic record,  and  that  the  news  release  makes 
Information  available  "simultaneously  and 
on  an  orderly  basis"  to  the  bar.  industry 
members,  the  press  and  Interested  members 
of  the  public.  When  the  Issue  was  before 
Judge  Matthews,  she  upheld  FTC. 

Before  Judge  McOarraghy  today,  Mr.  Cole 
argued  that  Cinderella  had  already  been  In- 
jured. As  an  example,  he  read  a  letter 
from  tbe  Fort  Hunt  High  School.  Fairfax 
County,  Va..  declaring.  "The  unfavorable 
publicity  of  March  6.  Idfl7.  in  the  Sunday  £tar 
has  caused  the  Career  CUnlc  to  vote  against 
your  appearance  at  oiij  school." 

Another  newspaper  story,  discussed  during 
the  argument.  summarlEed  a  number  of  caaee 
which  PTC  has  brought  against  Washing- 
ton bulsnessee  as  a  result  of  lu  drive  against 
advertising  which  deceives  the  poor.  An 
FTC  ofllctal  was  quoted  as  saying  alnce  the 


the  Commission  to  Issue  the  releases  in  ques- 
tion imtU  the  matter  can  be  adjudicated 
fully"  at  a  futiire  FTC  hearing,  said  Judge 
Joseph  C.  McOarraghy. 


a  local  modeimg  and  aecVtarui  «bo^i  "whui     ?Jt"![  ""If,  T."*   I  L™  ^8'^^'^  "blch   it     oommlssloQ    can't    prosecute  'ev^ooe.    the 
it   1.   aiiu    under   investigation  Tor   liregS     5^.   f ^  f*     '  f"*"^  ^  opportunity  to     publicity  helpe  bring  them  into  Una. 
rrcvloUUons  »ii"Bea     reach   a  settlement   and  If  one  is  reached,  "      '  - 

"I  have  grave  doubt  as  to  the  power  of     f^fJ*'*^'^  "^'.5^'  time  is  a  preas  release 

i-. ._-<__._.      >■  ~   "^  t^w  puwor  Ol      iBsued  and  the  public  apprised  of  the  caae. 

Surely    size    alone    should    not    determlAe 
whether  not  the  PTC.  or  sny  oUier  FMeral 
*g«ncy.   pubUciaes  a  charge  against  a   firm 
The  action  was  viewed  as  a  precedent  and     ^'r"L**,V«"^"Ji*l  ^^   "^'^  °^  innocence.         Michael  l^mov.  Department' of  JusUce  at- 
a  warning  to  the  FTC  that  it  may  have  to      h         ^i  "^       resourcea  may  be     toroey.   who  represented   PTC  In  the  argu- 


Mr.  Cole  told  the  judge  the  news  story 
tipped  off  FTC's  procedure.  "You  pick  aosne-' 
one  and  you  really  plUory  themi."  ha  aaid. 
"If  you  are  found  guilty,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know.  DnUl  that  time,  we  ahouid 
not  be  pilloried  In  ihe  public  prtts." 


-  .  -J  may  have  to 
eliminate  much  of  Its  routine  news  release 
activity  relating  to  unadjudlcated  charges. 

McOarraghy  ruled  after  hearing  claims  by 
Attorney  Alan  Y.  Cole  that  the  Cinderella 
Career  CoUege  and  Finishing  School.  231  O 
St.  NW.,  stood  to  lose  potential  students 
because  of  newspaper  publicity  resulting 
trom  Information  Issued  by  the  FTC's  press 
olBce. 

The  releases,  made  public  March  3.  eum- 
raarlzed  charges  of  misleading  advertising 
by  Cinderella. 

Cole  argued  that  the  charges  were  com- 
pletely wrong  but.  more  important  they  were 
disseminated  to  the  pubUc  "with  no  cer- 
tainty that  any  of  them  will  be  sustained." 
In  a  still -unscheduled  FTC  hearing. 

In  effect,  the  Commission,  sitting  as  a 
supposedly  Impartial  Judge  In  the  case,  wss 
Implying  ahead  of  time  that  it  felt  the  school 
was  already  guUty,  Cole  argued. 

Public  rcvelauon  of  this  has  one  Irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  school,  he  said,  and 
■ince  the  PTC  Is  a  Government  agency  the 
school  carmot  collect  a  dime  In  damages 
against  It. 

Government  attomeya  countered  that  an 


damaged  irreparably  while  the  large  may  be     ment.  said  ClndereUa's  only  injury 
able   to  weather   the  atorm.   II   not   always     * ..      -     .  —         _.  _    _  ' 


•rgu- 
the 


letter  from  the  Fort  Hunt  High  School;  that 
lU  relations  with  bankers  and  othera  ob- 
viously were  not  Injured,  or  the  court  would 
have  been  told  about  It. 

The  kind  of  Injury  Cinderella  suffered  as 
a  result  of  the  news  release  la  "one  of  the 
risks  you  take  when  you  do  business  in  a 
society  where  Congress  created  a  cocnmis- 
alon  to  protect  the  pubUc."  he  contended. 

He  aatd,  "These  people  have  been  directing 
their  advertising  to  young  people  who  do  not 

Mr.  Speaker  buslne«  and  Industry  will  ^JL  ^'un'."^^.  J?.  ^.nSJId  "t"^:". 

respond  most  favorably  to  this  landmark  competent   agency  says   there  is   reason   to 

decision  and  the  observance  of  its  Judg-  believe   this   sdverusing  may  be  deceptive, 

ment  by  our  administration  agencies  will  "^  "**y  ^^  ***«  »  Uttie  «ttr»  core  in  read- 


without  barm  to  lU  buslnecs  and  reputation. 
Some  people  tend  to  equate  a  charge  with 
guilt  while  others  know  that  a  long,  costly 
legal  battle  against  massive  Govermnent. 
even  if  succeaaful.  can  be  highly  damaging. 

Certainly  Federal  agencies  ahouid.  Insofar 
as  possible,  keep  the  public  Informed  of  thelp 
activities.  As  the  court  implies  in  the  Wash- 
ington case,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to 
mlninUze  prosecution  by  preM  release. 


not  deter  them  in  their  performance  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mandate  of  Congress. 

C-OUET  Enjoiks  News  Release  in  Cu«DEasLLA 
Case — In  Second  Attempt.  Coupant  Wins 
Injunction  Baesinc  FTC  Peactice 
Washincton.    April    6. — Federal    District 
Judge  Joseph  C.  McOarraghy  agreed   today 
to  give  Cinderella  Career  CoUege  an  injunc- 
tion preventing  tbe  Federal  Trade  Ccounls- 


Ing  it.' 

Mr.  Lemov  noted  that  FTCs  complaint  is 
available  for  inspection  by  anyone  who  walks 
In  the  commission  office  and  asks  to  see  It. 
"But  what  at>out  people  In  the  eight  other 
clUes  where  Cinderella  operated?"  he  asked 
the  Judge.  "Unless  the  new*,  appears  In  the 
press,  they  won't  be  aware  that  the  Issue 
has  been  raised." 

FTC's  oomptalnt  says  Cinderella  ads  exag- 
gerated the  career  opportunltlas  opened  up 
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T>%nM  whA  ears  about  homAn  life  must        Lut  w*^,  An  MUm»t«d   136.000  demon* 
S,'2S3T^'Sir.1^d<:-"«.u"Srg"^^  .pSr^rS  ^  SS  l^SSrr?»M>lUl     rt«to«  tun;«l  out  in  New  Tork  to  protest 

>^  "**.  **i'^"V.^:''^_™--"_ .-.?5„'^-:.'f2      SSSbment   U   only   an  ^5ml«lon   of   our     tbe  war  In  Vietnam.  In  San  PrancUco  aa- 

fallure   to   understand   »nd   cope   with  our     other  30,000   bearded,   bare-footed    beatnlka 

problem!. 

California    can    do    awaj    with    capital 

punlihment.    We    abould    not    kill    Dorla 

Mathle  and  others  like  blm.  II  !•  time  we 

left  behind  the  evil  and  barbaric  practice  of 

official  killing. 


by  Cinderella  coursei  In  luch  flelda  m  model  - 
Ing  and  airline  itewardees  training.  FTC  also 
contends  Cinderella  repmentatWes  applied 
pressure  on  proepectWe  students  to  sign 
negotiable  noa-canoeUable  credit  arrange- 
ments without  disclosing  the  conditions. 


MUpitu  Pott  E£torUl  oa  Capital 
PnutluBeiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAUTORKU 

W  TBI  HO0SB  OP  HEPRBSENTATIVES 
Tuetday,  Hay  9,  19S7 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CalltonUa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  April  12,  the  whole  country 
was  witness  to  an  agonizing  public  oc- 
onrrence — the  official  extinction  of  a 
human  Ufe  by  the  State  of  California. 
T^Klay  more  and  more  States  are  recog- 
nizing the  fallacious  reasoning  of  the 
theory  that  capital  punishment  Is  a  de- 
terrent to  crime,  that  It  falls  most  heavily 
on  persons  of  low  eoclo-economlc  back- 
ground and  Negroes,  and  that  It  repre- 
sents a  cruel  and  barbaric  means  of  pun- 
ishment. Public  executions  have  there- 
fore become  Increasingly  rare.  Yet  In 
CalifonUa  there  are  now  61  men  on 
death  row — presumably,  all  of  these  men 
will,  indeed,  be  put  to  death.  There  ap- 
peared In  the  MUpltas  Post,  of  April  19. 
liWT,  a  most  thoughtful  editorial  on  this 
terrible  question  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  Insert  it  in  the  CoMoaaasiowAL 

RlCOID. 

The  editorial  follows : 
It's  TtMx  Ws  L0T  BSHxm  This  Evil  and 
Basbauc  PiAcnci 

"Now  you  don't  have  to  worry  any  more. 
Aaron." 

Wltb  these  words,  tlie  casket  was  closed 
and  Aanm  UltcbeU  went  to  a  imsU  oemetery 
near  Sacramento. 

For  Aaron  Ultchell,  a  87-year-old  Negro. 
It  was  Vtx  end.  Por  the  61  prlsonen  waiting 
on  San  Quentln'i  death  row,  last  Wednesday 


Miuesota  Editors  Diseais  Anli-Vielaua 
De'monstrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MIKNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1967 
Mr.  NEI£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dozens  of 
editors  In  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict have  spoken  out  about  the  recent 
anti- Vietnam  demonstrations  In  our 
country.  Two  thoughtful  editorials  which 
Becm  to  reflect  the  feeling  of  many  were 
written  by  John  Weber,  editor  of  the 
Murray  County  Herald,  of  Slayton, 
Minn.,  and  by  Carl  W.  Erickson.  editor 
of  the  Pipestone  County  Star  of  Pipe- 
stone. Minn.  I  Include  them  for  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarJcs: 
(Prom  the  Pipestone  County  <Mlnn.)  Star] 

ThOBZ    VlETMAM    DBMOMSTmATOSS 

Are  the  Vietnam  demonstrators  right  or 
wrong? 

What  right  do  they  have  to  condemn  the 
policy  of  their  country  whUe  their  fellow 
men  and  women  are  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam? 

We  think  they  are  wrong  In  not  stsndlng 
behind  our  men.  but  we  would  defend  their 
right  to  demonstrate.  This  Is  America,  home 
of  the  free  and  the  brave.  This  Is  America, 
a  country  that  loet  many  of  its  finest  youth. 
as  weU  as  youth  of  our  allied  oountrlee,  so 
that  aU  of  us  could  be  free,  among  which  Is 
the  freedom  to  demonstrate  given  to  us  by 
our  far-«lghted  forefathers  in  our  written 
Constitution. 

We  think  they  are  wrong  because  our  coun 


Joined  the  show.  The  dally  press  carried  pic 
tures  of  them  reportedly  burning  their 
draft  cards.  From  all  outward  appearances 
they  looked  like  girls,  but  the  fact  that  they 
did  Indeed  possess  draft  cards  would  lead 
us  to  assume  they  were  male.  That  was  about 
the  only  way  one  coiild  tell. 

What  has  happened  to  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional patriotism  that  led  America  from 
humble  beginnings  less  than  300  years  ago 
to  lu  present  position  as  the  greatest  power 
and  most  productive  nation  the  world  has 
ever  known? 

American  youth  fought  and  died  for  un- 
popular cawes  In  the  past — but  never  en- 
countered UKllhms  with  which  we  suffer 
today.  The  "^''^d,  f ft*"  that  matter,  sub- 
scribes to  the  "geV4ft.  or  get  out"  theory 
where  Vietnam  Is  concerned — but  there  Isn't 
a  soul  In  this  plant  who  wouldn't  serve  to 
the  t>est  of  his  ablUty  In  that  Asian  land  If 
requeeted  by  their  government  to  do  so. 

We  don't  know  what  the  cure  la  for  this 
sickness,  but  there  must  be  one.  Socnehow. 
In  our  homes  and  school  systems,  we  have 
misplaced  something  vital— something  pre- 
cious. It's  too  late  to  apply  this  cure  now 
to  the  kooks  who  parade  In  New  Tork.  screaro 
of  black  power  and  chant  "stop  the  bomb- 
ing." But  at  least  maytw  the  rest  of  us  can 
take  remedial  action  now  so  that  the  next 
generation  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  same 
shame. 


TheT  Burat  Oar  Flaf  oa  V£.  SoU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  cAurosNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday,  April  13,  1U7 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  NaUon's  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  Irresponsible  and  un- 
American  In  our  midst  who  desecrate 
and  burn  our  flag.  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  eloquent 
challenge  to  protect  Old  Glory,  which 
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maT  walk  ihto  the  itreen  gas  chamber  at     namese  and  s  divided  country  cannot  solve      poet.  Mr.  H.  M.  BurcK,  Ol  toan  Bemar- 


may  walk  Ihto  the  green  gas  chamber 
ft^Tt    Quentln.    The    state — Incltidlng   you — 
may  kill  him. 

liathls  wUl  die  because  a  Santa  Clara 
county  iUTj  convicted  him  of  killing  a  man 
in  Alum  Rock  park.  Mathls'  companion,  Billy 
Bill,  testified  for  the  prosecution.  He  wlU  live. 

Dovle  Mathls  now  sits  on  death  row.  Be 
says  he  Is  not  guilty.  But  he  will  probably 
be  executed. 

Some  say  the  death  penalty  Is  a  deterrent. 
Thirteen  states  have  done  away  with  capital 
punishment.  There  seems  to  be  no  correla- 
tion between  capital  punishment  and  crime. 

Others  says  It  costs  too  much  to  keep  a 


namese  and  s  diTiaeo  country 
Its  problems  nor  project  a  good  Image  to 
foreign  countries,  be  they  allies  or  enemies. 
It's  unthinkable  that  our  Gov't  wanU  this 
war  to  continue  even  though  we,  less  In- 
f<»ined  and  far  from  the  policymakers,  some- 
times wonder  what  is  going  on. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  demonstrations  be- 
cause of  the  young  men  tlghung  and  dying 
for  us  here  at  home,  sent  to  battle  by  mili- 
tary orders,  not  by  their  own  choosing.  No 
doubt  some  of  our  soldiers  would  welcome 
the  chance  to  change  places  with  the  dem- 
onstrators, and  parade  the  Btreets  carrying 
a  sign,  rather  than  shouldering  a  gim  and 


prlstmer  for  life.  It's  cheaper  to  kill.  Others     eating  cold   rations   out  of   a   tin.   But   we 

Bay  the  prisoner  would  rather  die  than  spend  -        — - — • *"*  **•- 

a  llfeUme  In  prison.  Ask  Dovle  Mathls  about 
that. 

Some  say.  "But  if  he  doesn't  get  the  gas 
chamber,  theyTl  let  him  out  In  a  couple  of 
years."  It  Isn't  true. 

It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for 
CaUfomia  to  Justify  official  killing.  Reason 
goes  against  capital  punishment.  It's  time  we 
quit  turning  our  heads  and  face  what  we  are 
doing. 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  says  he  wUl  abide  by 
the  law.  as  every  governor  has  done.  He  In- 
dicates be  wUl  take  a  hard  line  on  clemency 
for  the  ooDdemned. 


wonder — would  the  demonstrators  accept  the 
offer  to  change  places?  We  submit  that  If 
they  were  forced  to  serve  a  S-month  trial  run 
at  the  front  perhaps  It  would  sober  their 
sotlona  and  thoughu  and  silence  their 
placsrds. 

iFrom  the  Murray  County  <SUyton,  Minn.) 
Herald) 
A  Malickanct  n*   Oua  Soctxtt 
There  Is  Ulness  among  us.  Our  society  here 
In   America  appears  afflicted  with  a  malig- 
nancy that  wUl  not  respond  to  treatment. 
Prankley,  we're  sick  of  It. 


dlno.  Calif. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  text  of  his  poem,  "They 
Burnt  Our  Flag  on  U.S.  Soil" : 

Thbt  BumifT  Otm  Plao  on  U£.  Son, 
(By  B.  M.  Burck) 

America!  Can  this  be  true? 

That  the  Flag  which  so  bravely  flew 

the  Btars  and  Stripes  and  glorious  blue 

froni  I  wo  Jlma's  wartom  height 

now  Ucs  In  ashes,  trampled  deep 

by  hate  and  spite 

on  VS.  scdi. 

Americans!  Can  this  be  you? 

Who  stood  and  watched  without  recoil 

the  hateful  mob  disgrace  and  spoil 

ths  Banner  we  pledged  our  all 

the  Flag  our  djing  heroes 

lastly  glimpsed  with  fading  eyes 

on  foreign  soil. 

Americans!  We  call  to  you! 

From  all  the  land  to  take  the  stand. 

that  ne'er  this  deed  can  be  repeat 

that  he  who  does,  can  ne'er  be  called 

a  dtlaen.  nor  live  to  die, 

beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

on  X3B.  soil. 


Speaker  Jolu  W.  McCwaack  Homuti 

EXTENSION  OP  RKUARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MAS&ACHUSKTTV 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  Map  9.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday.  May  3,  1967. 
the  Boston  College  of  Washington.  D.C. 
honored  our  beloved  Speaker,  Jorh  W. 
HcCoRMACK.  as  their  man  of  the  year. 

This  event  was  of  iiarticular  signifi- 
cance to  Mr.  McCoRMACK's  many  friends 
and  to  Boeton  College  as  it  marked  the 
first  time  In  39  years  of  devoted  public 
service  that  this  great  man  has  allowed 
anyone  to  honor  him  in  such  a  way. 

It  was  most  gratifying  when  Prwident 
Johnson  arrived  to  add  his  personal 
tribute  to  the  Speaker.  The  President's 
remarks  follow: 

RCMARKS    or    THK    PKKSmnfT    AT    THS    DiNNEB 

roa  SrEAKJB  Joiiir  McCobmack,  Regenct 

Room,  Shoskham  Horn..  BAat  3,  1967 

The  PaBsniEKT  Reverend  Clergy,  Mrs. 
UcCormack,  Speaker  MoC<»inack.  Members 
of  Congress,  all  friends  of  John  MoOormack. 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

Speakor  McOormsck  came  to  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives  30  years  sgo.  He  Is  now 
serving  his  30th  term.  If  ever  an  American 
oould  say  with  pride  that  his  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  creative  use  of  politics,  that 
American  is  John  W.  McCkmnack. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  scorn  poimcs  from  out- 
side the  arena.  SomeUmes  I  have  envied 
those  whose  occupations  will  permit  them 
to  do  so. 

But  for  more  than  30  years  I  have  been 
Inside  the  arena  myself.  And  all  that  time  I 
have  been  in  there  with  John  McCormack 
and  t  felt  very  comfortable  to  be  by  his 
side. 

I  have  been  accorded  the  very  great  privi- 
lege of  working  with  the  distinguished 
Speaker  as  he  and  the  CoogresE  and  a  series 
of  Presidents  have  attempted  to  make  a 
miracle  and  bo  make  the  world  In  which  we 
live  a  better  and  more  peaceful  place  to 
Uve  in. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives occupies  the  very  unique  position  la 
the  American  way  of  Ooverrunent.  When  he 
Is  committed  to  progress,  when  he  Is  endowed 
with  compassion,  when  he  understands  the 
qualities  of  leadership,  then  things  can  and 
do  happen  In  America.  When  he  Is  not,  then 
all  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  President's 
horses  as  well  can't  make  any  headway. 

During  most  of  these  last  three  decades 
America  has  been  served  by  two  men  as 
Speaker  who  have  shown  Just  what  can  be 
done  In  the  arena  of  politics — Sam  Raybum 
and  John  w.  McCormack. 

What  Sam  Raybum  did  and  what  John 
McCormack  continues  to  do  show  what  poli- 
tics In  America  is  really  all  about. 

Look  at  the  record  just  over  the  past  33 
years  since  World  War  U  alone— the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  NATO,  highway  constxiictloa.  the 
space  program.  Food  for  Peace,  thi  OX  Bill. 
clvU  rights  measures,  the  Alliance  'or  Prog- 
ress, the  Peaoe  Corps.  Aid  to  SducaUon, 
Medicare,  the  War  on  Poverty.  That  Is  what 
poliucs  Is.  That  Is  vrhat  poUtlcs  does.  That  Is 
the  living  memorial  and  the  living  record  of 
John  W.  McCormack  of  MassachusetU. 

So  I  say  to  you.  all  of  you,  his  dear  friends 
who  have  gathered  here  tonight,  I  say  let 
them  aU  remember  that  name  when  they 
write  about  poUUos  in  America.  Let  them 
remember  that  America  and  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  was  elevated  and  was  enriched 


by  John  McCormack  because  he  understood 
and  he  understands  how  to  make  politics 
serve  the  average  man  better  and  bow  to 
make  politics  serve  the  beet  Interest  of  the 
land  he  loves. 

Every  person  In  this  ball  tonight  It  to  be 
commended  for  finally  getting  the  Speaker 
to  Dome  here  and  sit  still  for  some  praise. 
And  not  Just  praise  but  for  some  homage. 

I  can't  think  of  a  man  in  America,  and  I 
don't  know  a  man  in  America,  that  I  think 
deserves  that  pralsr  or  that  homage  more 
than  our  beloved  friend.  John  McC-ormack. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  haven't  had  my  dinner  yet. 
Mrs.  Johnson  went  to  an  nrt  show  and  I  was 
having  one  of  my  own  all  day.  but  when  I 
got  an  Invitation  to  this  dinner — and  If  I 
hadn't  received  one  X  would  have  written 
myself  one — I  wanted  to  come  here.  In  all 
these  bright  lights  at  this  lovely  affair,  and 
tell  you  in  the  pre&ence  of  all  tboee  who  love 
you  so  much,  how  much  you  and  Mrs.  Mc 
Cormack  have  meant  to  me. 

Incidentally,  there  are  Just  five  of  you  who 
were  here  when  I  first  came.  There  are  Just 
30  of  you  that  are  here  out  of  the  535  when 
I  first  came  as  a  Congressman  in  1037. 

As  a  young  Congressman,  as  Whip,  as  Mi- 
nority Leader,  as  Majority  Leader,  as  Vtoe 
President,  and  finally  as  President,  there  has 
been  no  person  in  this  room  or  In  this  Capital 
tonight  who  has  been  more  devoted,  who  has 
been  more  loyal,  who  has  been  more  coura- 
geous under  fire,  and  wbo  has  been  more 
compasslonste  for  his  fellow  man  than  you 
have. 

To  Mrs.  McCormack.  that  wonderful,  lovely, 
great  himian  being,  who  has  been  your  help- 
mate through  the  years,  to  the  entire  Mas- 
sachusetts delegatltm,  who  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack helps  you  do  your  homework,  t 
want  to  say: 

We  are  grateful.  We  are  appreciative.  All 
America  loves  you.  I  am  honored  and  happy 
that  I  could  come  your  way  and  enjoy  your 
friendship  and  participate  In  your  achieve- 
ments. 


Those   Wbo   EKOvaf*   Draft   IM(ia( 
SkoaM    Be    JaiM 


CoBCcra  Expressed  Aboal  Irrcspoasiblc 
Persoas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or   GBOIOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVKS 

Wednetdtty,  May  3,  19S7 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  se- 
riously concerned  about  recent  events  in- 
volvlnjg  Irresponsible  persons.  In  my 
opinion,  draft-card  burning,  draft  eva- 
sion or  the  encouraging  of  draft  evasion 
are  se<lltlous  acts  and  should  be  punished 
under  the  law.  If  our  present  statutes  are 
not  sufficient,  we  must  strengthen  the 
laws  on  draft  evasion. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment stretching  the  first  amend- 
ment to  cover  up  these  acts  of  sedition. 
The  Cafislus  Clays,  the  Stokely  Carml- 
chaels,  and  the  Martin  Luther  Kings 
continually  commit  these  crimes  against 
their  country  on  the  pretext  that  we  are 
not  formally  at  war,  and  because  the 
Justice  Department  refuses  to  prosecute 
them.  We  are  just  as  much  at  war  as  we 
were  in  World  Wars  I  and  n  and  Korea. 

These  contemptible  creatures  are  ap- 
parently willing  to  accept  all  the  benefits 
of  American  citizenship,  without  lifting 
a  hand  to  help  protect  and  preserve  this 
coimtry. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C  FISHER 


IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPBE8ENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  19S7     ' 

Mr.  PISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  is 
clear.  It  provides  that— 

Any  penon  who  avodee  or  refuses  regU- 
tratlon  or  serrlce  in  tlie  armed  rorcte  .  .  or 
who  knowingly  counsels.  al<is.  or  abecs 
another  to  refuse  or  evade  registration  or 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  .  .  ahall,  upon 
conviction  .  .  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  910.000.  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

The  press  report*  that  a  number  of 
people  In  this  country  are  now  openly 
urging  registrants  to  avoid  and  refuse  to 
comply  nith  the  draft.  A  violator  of  some 
prominence  Is  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
civil  lights  leader  who.  according  to  press 
reports,  has  turned  to  a  crusade  in  favor 
of  the  Communists  In  Vietnam  as  a 
means  of  raising  money.  He  recently  said 
he  was  shooting  for  $700,000.  In  aiding 
the  Communists  he  has  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  United  States. 

A  news  report  out  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
dated  April  23,  1967,  contains  this; 

Dr.  King  said  the  "Vietnam  summer"  drive 
wUl  include  anti-draft  activlUes.  .  . 

Earlier,  Dr.  King  told  a  news  oooference 
at  Brown  Unlveraity  that  anyone  whose  oon- 
science  cold  him  the  Vietnam  war  la  wrong 
should  declare  himself  a  oonsclentious  ob- 
jector and  avoid  the  draft. 

A  VS.  News  k  World  Report  article  of 
April  24,  1967,  referring  to  Bang, 
reported: 

The  Negro  leader  led  off  bis  shift  In  tac- 
tics with  an  antiwar  speech  In  New  Tork 
City.  In  which  he  called  Che  VS.  Govemmenc 
the  "greatest  purveyor  of  violence  In  the 
world  today"  ...  He  compared  (7.3.  actions 
in  Vietnam  to  Nasi  tortures  In  ooaoantra- 
tlon  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
many  similar  quotations  from  this  same 
source.  King  has  been  both  brazen  and 
open  in  his  violations  of  the  law.  And  he 
Is  joined  by  more  than  a  soore  of  other 
sick  minds  and  corrupt  souls  In  urging 
people  to  refuse  to  obey  the  draft  laws. 

The  American  people  want  to  know — 
and  they  have  a  right  to  know — when  is 
the  Department  of  Justice  going  to  crack 
down  on  these  disloyal  elements  In  our 
society?  These  mercenary  crackpots 
should  be  shown  no  mercy.  They  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  realm  of  normal  dis- 
sent. They  are  actively  aiding  the  Com- 
munist cause  by  giving  calculated  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors in  Vietnam,  while  violating  the  laws 
of  their  own  country. 

This  Nation  caiuiot  afford  to  be  soft 
on  these  culprits  at  a  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  loyal  Americatis 
are  on  the  front  in  Vietnam  fighting  the 
enemy  which  these  people  are  support- 
ing here  at  home. 
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A  New  Word  •■  Muitiae  PeBcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

JION.  JOHN  G.  DOW 


or  nw  TO«x 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaiay,  May  9.  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  new  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  Alan  8.  Boyd, 
spoke  recently  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plsheriea  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Mr  Boyd  made  a  broad 
statement  on  many  aspects  of  our  Na- 
tion's dilemma  about  Its  merchant 
marine. 

Naturallyr  Mr.  Boyd  touched  on  some 
matters  where  differences  exist  and 
maritime  policy  U  being  debated.  I  do 
not  mean  here  to  offer  his  thoughts  on 
all  points.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
existence  of  debate  within  limited  por- 
tions of  this  subject  should  debar  us  from 
profiting  from  many  sound  observations 
that  Mr.  Boyd  offers.  He  has  plainly 
given  the  subject  of  our  national  mari- 
time policy  a  painstaking  study  that  de- 
serves consideration  by  ail  concerned. 

Extracts  from  Secretary  Boyd's  state- 
ment follow; 

On  March  4.  1935  Prcaldent  PrmnklUi  D. 
Roooevelt  lald  m  a  spect&l  message  to  Con* 

gTKBB: 

"An  Aniertc*n  merchant  marine  ts  one  oi 
our  most  nrmly  establtithed  traditions.  It 
was,  during  the  drat  half  of  our  national  ex- 
latence,  a  gT«at  and  growing  aaaet.  Since 
then  it  haa  declined  In  value  and  Importance. 
The  Ume  haa  come  to  square  thia  tra- 
ditional Ideal  with  eHecUve  performance  " 
The  marlUme  policy  which  thoaa  worda 
pr«aa«ed  waa  imaginative,  practical,  timely 
and  aenalble.  It  waa  not,  however,  meant  to 
Btand  forever.  That  fact  baa  been  painfully 
evident  for  some  time.  Early  this  year  Preai- 
dent  Johnson  Baked  me  to  develop  a  new 
maritime  program  which  would  renew  and 
rwltallze  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  Thla  I 
have  done  and  I  would  like  to  report  for 
the  record  my  findings  to  thla  committee. 
Before  making  that  report  I  would  like  to 
clearly  state  the  promise  that  I  made  to  the 
President.  I  told  him  I  would  not  seek  his 
concurrence  In  the  new  program  until  I 
could  aMure  him  Chat  It  had  general  sup- 
port within  the  maritime  field— from  labor, 
management  and  Interested  governmental 
units.  I  told  him  we  would  not  start  out  with 
the  Idea  that  there  had  to  be  unanimity. 
But  we  did  believe  that  unleaa  those  who 
build,  manage  and  operate  our  ships  were  In 
general  accord.  It  would  be  difficult  to  seek 
administration  agreement.  .  ,  . 

Building  on  paat  report*  and  Investiga- 
tions, we  identified  these  elemenu  which 
must  be  a  part  of  any  maritime  program. 
Then  came  the  Job  of  seeking  the  support 
necessary  to  translate  any  major  program 
mto  a  leglalatlve  proposal. 

I  have  made  on  effort  to  talk  to  the  lead- 
ing figures  In  the  maritime  Industry.  Every 
viewpoint  was  duly  considered. 

However.  I  must  now  report  that  we  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  agreement  which  will 
make  such  a  program  a  reality.  The  basic 
problem  borders  on  paradox.  We  are  faced 
with  an  Industry  which  many  describe  as 
dying  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  Pederal 
support.  We  are  told  that  the  death  of  this 
Industry,  or  Its  continued  decline,  would  be 
a  tragic  blow  to  our  mUltary  and  economic 
strengtb  a*  weU  aa  to  our  naUonal  presUge. 
I  have  been  told  that,   unlike  moat  other 


similar  problema  we  face,  the  only  aoluUon 
to  our  maritime  problem  la  one  that  will  fully 
protect  every  single  Interest  and  meet  the 
demands  of  every  alngls  group.  Acceptance 
and  agreement  Is  eternally  conditioned  on 
meeting  these  requirements. 

It  U  absolutely  Impossible  to  cut  through 
the  Oordlan  Knot  of  the  maritime  problem 
with  a  single  atroke.  It  must  be  painstak- 
ingly unued— a  beginning  must  be  made 
from  which  a  new  policy  wlU  gradually 
emerge. 

The  truly  tragic  realisation  Is  that  the 
demands  confronting  us  wlU  produce  the 
very  thing  that  everyone  fears  the  moat — 
conUnuatlon  of 'the  present  financial  and 
admlnUtratlve  patchwork— fewer  morlllme 
jobs— a  shrinking  fieet- loaa  work  tor  Ameri- 
can shipyards — continuing  deterioration  of 
our  competitive  position.  .  .  . 

It  Is  clear  that  two  things  must  not  hap- 
pen: the  maritime  Induatry  must  not  be 
allowed  to  die  and  It  must  not  be  national- 
ised. To  do  nothing  would  assure  the  former 
and  to  meet  everyone'a  demands  would  re- 
quire the  latter. 

You  do  not  revitalize  an  Industry  by 
fioodlng  It  with  Federal  doUars  and  imprison- 
ing It  within  a  wall  of  protection.  What  la 
needed  la  the  provision  of  IncenUves  so  that 
the  Inherent  energy  of  free  private  enter- 
prise 1*  able  to  do  the  Job. 

We  must  provide  the  confidence  whereby 
American  Ubor  and  management  wUl  know 
that  the  Oovemment  stands  ready  to  devote 
public  resources  to  achieve  long-term  eco- 
nomic stabiuty. 

We  must  give  the  public  a  program  which 
win  bring  more  economic  and  efficient  serv- 
ice In  the  movement  of  our  commerce. 

We  must  maintain  the  reaponae  capability 
ot  this  Industry  to  meet  national  emergency 
requirements. 

We  must  provide  more  new  ships  for  our 
operators  to  expand  their  capabiUty  to  serve 
our  growing  foreign  trade. 

We  must  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment work  needed  to  modernIM  and  Improve 
the  competitive  position  of  the  fieet. 

We  must  give  Incentives  to  our  shlpyarda 
to  renovate  and  Unprove  productivity  through 
application  of  the  latest  Industrial  tech- 
nology. 

We  must  keep  pace  with  the  advancement 
in  streamlining  and  coordlnaUng  tianspor- 
tjitlon  administration  and  regulation. 

We  must  take  full  advanUge  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  la  occurring  In  maritime  tech- 
nology and  In  contalncrtzatlon.  ,  ,  , 

A  greatly  expanded  research  and  develop- 
ment program  Is  essential  to  Improve  the 
elBclency  ot  the  VS.  Merchant  Marine  Por 
this  purpose  the  expenditure  of  135  million 
annually  for  6  years  la  contemplated. 

Major  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  prob- 
lem areas  Involving  high  rlaks  but  having 
potentially  large  bencflta.  Advanced  concepta 
looking  toward  competitive  systems  would  be 
explored.  Research  on  Improving  terminal  op- 
erations and  reducing  shipbuilders  costs 
would  be  given  high  priority. 

Shipbuilders  would  be  encouraged  to  Join 
with  the  Government  In  developing  shipyards 
geared  to  produce  a  pre-selected  type  ship 
at  lowest  possible  costs. 

Port  authorities  similarly  would  be  urged 
to  Join  with  the  Oovemment  to  developing 
and  demonstrating  the  operation  of  highly 

advanced   terminals.  

Tbe  research  and  development  program 
would  highlight  ayatema  analyses  and  the 
development  of  slmulatora  and  mathemati- 
cal models  for  plaimlng  purposes.  Services 
of  interest  to  the  maritime  community,  such 
as  gathering  and  dlasemlnaUng  InformaUon 
would  be  accelerated.  Eesearch  will  be  ex- 
panded. 

Development  of  the  surface  effect  ahlp  un- 
der a  Joint  program  with  the  Navy  wUl 
produce  a  BO-ton  test  veblole  capable  of 
operating  at  100  knots  In  the  open  ocean. . . . 


OOKCLVSIOH 

The  effect  of  the  profium  I  have  discussed 
above  would  be  to  substantially  expand 
the  size  of  tbe  present  merchant  fleet.  Under 
present  policies  the  alae  of  our  merchant 
fieet  will  continue  to  decline. 

An  expanded  fleet  means  expanded  em- 
ployment opporttinltles  At  sea.  A  substan- 
tial increase  In  ship  construction  In  U.  S. 
yards  also  means  an  Increased  level  of  ahlp- 
yard  employment.  Under  present  poUclee.  the 
total  Job  level  wUI  continue  to  decline. 

We  believe  that  the  lull  cooperaUon  of 
management,  labor  and  Oovemment  to  Im- 
plementing tbe  foregoing  program  would 
give  to  the  United  States  a  merchant  marine 
and  commercial  shipbuilding  Industry  that 
Is  more  producUve,  compeUUve,  pre-eminent 
In  quality,  and  fully  adequate  to  our  needs 
That  is  the  program  which  we  have 
sought. 

The  outstandtog  question  Is  "What  hap- 
pens now?"  I  have  outuned  a  maritime  pro- 
gram for  you  this  morning,  not  as  an  official 
admtoUtratlon  poslUon  and  not  as  a  algnal 
that  there  la  now  an  open  season  on  more 
bargatotog.  That  would  Imply  that  there  Is 
yet  an  alternative  which  will  aatlsfy  every- 
one concerned— I  do  not  believe  there  Is  such 
an  alternative.  I  firmly  believe  that  thU  pro- 
gram ts  as  humanly  close  to  an  acceptable 
solution  as  can  be  found.  The  history  of  past 
efforts  to  produce  a  new  maritime  program 
Indicates  this. 

This  program  Is  not  one  that  was  pre-con- 
celved,  circulated  and  then  modified.  It  Is 
a  program  that  was  gradually  constmcted  as 
each  party  Interested  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine made  their  vlewa  and  needa  known.  I 
personaUy  hope  that  each  of  those  parties 
would  not  now  contemplate  revising  Ihelr 
vlewa  and  needs  Just  because  this  program 
does  not  have  unanlmnus  support.  To  start 
oU  over  agato  la  to  do  nothing. 

In  my  years  of  dealing  with  the  maritime 
problem.  I  have  leamed  this:  to  come  up 
with  a  reasonable  and  fully  acceptable  pro- 
gram takes  the  patience  of  Job,  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  tbs  strength  of  Samson  and 
the  talent  ot  Jeiebal.  I  confess  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  all  but  one  category— patience 
I  do  know  the  limits  of  good  aense  and  good 
economics  In  any  maritime  program.  1  know 
they  cannot  be  exceeded.  I  know  that  even- 
tually a  retreat  to  those  Ibnlts  wUl  occur. 
My  one  alnoere  hope  U  that  It  wUl  not  be 
too  late. 


May  9,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  MEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  t.  1967 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rob- 
ert J.  Ensher.  my  neighbor,  constituent, 
and  friend,  a  weU-respected  attorney, 
extremely  interested  in  his  community, 
died  at  the  untimely  age  of  40. 

He  was  a  good  example  of  the  lawyer 
who  performed  well  on  behalf  of  cUents 
In  an  outstanding  law  firm  and  then.  In 
addition,  tithed  his  time  for  his  profes- 
sion and  his  city  in  many  public  service 
areas  In  tills  he  was  joined  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Anna  Virginia  (Angini  Me- 
bane. 

I  know  that  his  wife  wUl.  In  his  memory 
and  of  her  own  accord,  continue  to  bring 
to  the  community  the  type  of  personal 


aenrlce  which  makes  the  Manhattan 
East  area  that  I  represent  one  of  dis- 
tinction and  purpose.  Our  aympattiy  Is 
extended  to  Bob  Ensher's  family,  and  be 
will  be  missed.  His  obituary  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Monday,  May  8, 
follows: 

RoHar  J.  BNsaxK,  LawTxa,  40.  Is  Dsao 

Robert  J.  Enaherr.  a  lawyer  who  was  a  spe- 
cial asalstant  state  attorney  general  and  as- 
alstant  counsel  to  the  Stat*  Crime  Commis- 
sion in  19S3-&3  and  assistant  counsel  to  the 
Temporary  Cocnmiaatoa  on  tbe  Courts  In 
1953-M,  died  Saturday,  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack.  In  Westport,  Coon,  Be  was  40  years 
old  and  Uved  at  133  East  43d  Street  and  In 
Westport, 

Mr.  Ensher  was  a  partner  In  the  law  firm 
of  Skadden.  Arps.  Slate.  Meagher  &  nom  of 
SSI  Fifth  Avenue. 

He  waa  bom  In  New  York.  He  graduated 
from  Columbia  to  1048  and  Harvard  Law 
School  to  1961  and  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar 
to  1»S3.  to  World  War  n  he  served  In  tbe  In- 
fantry overseas. 

He  was  a  member  of  tlie  committee  on 
professional  ethics  ot  tbe  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  Hew  Tork. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  fanner  Anna 
Virginia  Mebane;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Ensher,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Vabe  Hacblklan. 


Scrioas  Tboafbt  Aboat  Porerij 
frMtmt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHCrSCTTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Tuesdav,  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MusachusetU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  foremost  champions 
of  the  war  on  poverty  ts  His  Excellency. 
Richard  Cardiiul  dishing,  who  for  dec- 
ades has  been  in  the  f(»*efront  of  efforU 
to  achieve  equal  Jiutlce  and  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans. 

In  speaking  before  the  Massachusetts 
Community  Action  Convention  on  April 
8.  Cardinal  Cuslng  reaffirmed  his  em- 
phatic support  for  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  for  expanding  the  present  level  of 
our  effort  in  this  area.  In  this  regard. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  offer  for  Inaertion 
at  this  point  In  the  R«co»o  the  accoimt 
of  the  Cardinal's  remarks  which  ap- 
peared as  a  National  CathoUc  Welfare 
Conference  News  Service  story  on  April 
10:  • 

AmfticA  Must   Bkaoicats   Ponarr. 
CAaoiNAi.  Sats 

NewTON.  Mass. — "Amerlcaiu  tuve  not 
thought  serloualy  kbout  the  problems  of  pov- 
enj  since  the  dayi  ot  the  Depression."  Rich- 
ard CtLTdliutl  Gushing  of  Boston  told  partlcl- 
pancs  In  the  first  annual  MassachuMtts  Com- 
munity Action  Convention  here  (April  B). 

Speaking  at  the  Qnol  aeaalon  of  the  con- 
vention, held  at  Boston  College,  the  Cardinal 


said  that  "the  poor  are  actually  l0Olat«d  from 
the  larger  community,  most  oft«n  set  off  by 
themselves  In  the  great  urban  centers."  He 
noted  that  modern  speedways  by-psAs  the 
city  slums  and  that  "the  average  citizen  has 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  find  the  poor." 

Americans  think  they  have  met  their  obli- 
gations to  the  poor  through  government  re- 
lief programs,  he  said,  and  added: 

"There  is  an  air  of  self-aatlsfactlon  among 
Americans  concerning  their  poorer  nelghbon: 
they  feel  that  they  have  set  up  «  system  of 
formal  assistance,  that  tbey  are  paying  the 
bills,  and  tbe  system  Is  doing  the  }ob.  It  Ls 
very  hard  to  tell  them  that  they  have  Just 
scrHtched  tbe  surface,  and  have  not  even  be- 
gun to  face  the  real  problems." 

Cardinal  Cushlng  said  that  America  must 
get  rid  of  poverty,  not  Just  alleviate  Ita  con- 
sequences He  said  that  some  are  skeptical 
of  the  chance  of  meeting  this  goal,  but  that 
such  persons  are  the  "propbets  of  doom"  re- 
ferred to  by  Pope  John. 

The  Boston  cardinal  said :  « 

"I  think  there  are  enough  people  who  care 
In  America,  and  I  think  there  arc  enough 
people  who  dare  In  America,  so  that  we  can 
rout  poverty  In  a  single  generation  if.  with 
heart  and  head,  we  push  on  reeolutely 
together." 

Cardinal  Cushlng  cited  Pope  Paul  VI's  re- 
cent encyclical.  The  Development  of  Peo- 
ples, on  what  must  t>e  done  for  the  poor  of 
the  world.  He  said  that  America  a^  has 
underdeveloped  areas  and  racial  and  eco- 
nomic divisions  which  must  be  ellmlnat«<d. 
Tbe  cardinal  said  that  Pope  Paul  bad  re- 
marked that  no  one  should  keep  for  his  ex- 
clusive use  what  he  does  not  need  when 
others  lack  necessities.  Tbe  cardinal  con- 
tinued: 

"Surely  if  this  is  true  of  relations  of  na- 
tions one  to  the  other,  it  must  be  even  more 
relevant  in  our  relations  with  our  fellow 
citisens.*' 

"We  cannot  be  proud  of  the  cutbacks  that 
tbe  Congress  has  made  In  our  present  pov- 
erty programs."  Cardinal  Cushlng  aald.  "We 
have  reached  out  our  hand  to  the  poor  and 
we  have  been  required  to  draw  It  back  al- 
most at  once." 

Cardinal  Cushlng  concluded  that  the  poor 
are  the  common  cause  of  all.  and  said: 

"We  are  fond  of  saying  that  America  has 
never  lost  a  war.  WeU.  let  us  commit  our- 
selves today  to  the  propositltxi  that  tbts  war 
on  poverty  is  one  that  we  will  not  lose  under 
any  circumstances,  cost  what  It  may  In  man 
or  money.  In  vigor  or  in  courage.  In  labor 
or  In  love.  What  we  do  bere  Is  in  very  trutli 
tbe  work  o>f  God:  let  us  m*ke  It  also,  for  our 
times,  the  work  of  men." 
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Dellenback,  John  B.,  Oreg-BDll  Onondaga 

Bd. 
Denney.  Bobert  V.,  Nebr... 

Dent,  John  H.,  Pa 

Derwlnskl.  Edward  J.,  lU... 
Devlne.  Samuel  L.,  Ohio — 
Dickinson.  William  L.,  Ala. 
Dlggs.  Charles  C,  Jr,.  JTIch. 

DIngell,  John  D.,  Mich 

Dole,  Robert.  JTsiij 6136  Beachway 

Dr..  Palls  Church, 
Va. 
Donobue,  Harolc  D.,  Masa.. 
Dorn  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan,  2030  Laburnum 
S.C.  8'-.  McLean,  Va. 

Dow.  John  a..  N.T 

Dowdy.  John.  Tet 

Downing,  Thomas  N..  Va — 
Dulskl.  Thaddeus  J.,  N.F— 847  Cannon 
House  Office 
Building 

Duncan.  John  J.,  Tenn 

Dwyer.  Florence  P.  (Mrs.) , 
NJ. 

Eckhardt,  Bob,  Tex- — 

Edmondson,  Ed,  Okie 

Edwards,  Don,  Coli/ B301  Fo»  Meadow 

La.,  Potomac.  Md., 

Edwards,  Edwin  W.,  ta 

Edwards,  Jack,  Ala .- 

Ellberg,  Joshua,  Pa 

Erlenbom.  John  N..  lU 

Esch.  Marvin  L..  Mich 11754  Gainsbor- 
ough Bd., 
RockvlUe,Md. 

Bshlemnn.  Edwin  D.,  Po 

Evans.  Prank  E.,  Colo 

Everett.  Robert  A.,  Tenn... 

■vlns,  JoeL..  Tenn. 5044  Kllngle  St. 

FaUon,  George  H .  Md 

Parboteln.  Leonard.  N.T... 

FaaceU,  Dante  B.,  Pla 

FUghan,  Michael  A.,  Ohio. 

Flndley.  Paul,  m 

Flno,  Paul  A..  N.T _      _ 

Fisher.  O.  C,  Tex Calvert-Woodley 

Flood,  Daniel  J.  Po TheOongreaslonal 

Flynt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Oa 

Foley,  Thomas  8.,  Waeh — 

Ford,  Gerald  B.,  Mich 514  Crown  View 

Dr.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 
Ford.  William  D..  Mich 

Fountain,  L.  H.  W.C... The  Westchester 

Fraser.  Donald  M.,  Minn... 

Frellnghuysen,  Peter  H.  B.,  Wl^^St. 
NJ. 

Frledel,  Samuel  N.,  Md 

Pulton,  James  G.,  P* 

Fulton.  Richard,  Tenn 

Fuqua,   Don.   Fla — . 

Gallfianakls.  Nick.  N.C 

Gallagher,  Comellua  B., 
NJ. 

Gardner.  James  C,  N.C — . 

Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Md — 

Gatbtngs,  E.  C,  Ark 

Gettys.  Tom  8..  SO 

Glalrao.  Robert  N..  Conn — 

Glbtwna,   Sam,  Fla 

Gilbert.  Jacob  H.,  N.T 

Gonzales,  Henry  B.,  r«*.-.aoa  C  St.  SB. 


GoodeU,  Charles  E.,  N.r...384a  Macomb  St, 

Goodllng.  George  A.,  Pa 

Gray.  Kenneth  J.,  Ill 

Green.  Edith  (Mra.),  Oret. 

Green,  WUllam  J.  Pa 

GrunthB.    Martha    W., 
(Mrs.),    Mich. 

Gross.  H.  R-.  Iowa ^.. 

Grover.  James  R.  Jr.,  N.T — 
Gubeer.  Charles  3.,  Calif — 

Cude,  GUbert,  Md 

Gurney.  Edward  J..  Fla.' — 

Hagan,  G.  ElUott,  Ga 

Haley,  James  A..  Flo — - — 

HaU.  Durward  G..  Mo 

Halleck,  Charles  A.,  ;ml...4928  Upton  St. 

Halpern.  Seymour.  NY 

HsmUton.  Lee  H.,  Ind 

Hammerschmldt,  John 
Paul.  Ark. 

■Hanley,  James  M.,  N.T 

Hanna,  Blchard  T..  Calif — 
Hansen,  George  V..  Idaho —         * 
Hansen.  Julia  Butler 
(Mrs.).  Wash. 

Hardy,  Porter.  Jr..  Va . 

Harrison.  WUllam  Henry, 

Wyo. 
Harsha,  WUllam  H.,  Ohio,. 

Harvey.  James,  ilflch . 

Hathaway,  WUllam  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins.  Augustus  F., 
Calif. 

Hays.  Wayne  L.,  Ohio 

Htbert.  F.  Edward.  La J8  Cockrell  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hechler.  Ken.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Margaret  M. 
(Mrs-).  Mau. 

Helstoskl.  Henry.  NJ . 

Henderson.  David  N..  N.C — 

Herlong.  A.  S..  Jr.,  Fla 

Hicks.  Ployd  v..  Wojh 

HoUfleld.  Cbet.  Calif 

Holland.  Elmer  J..  Pa 

Horton.  Frank.  N.T 

Boomer.  Craig.  Calif 

Howard.  James  J..  NJ 

HuU.  W.  R..  Jr..  Mo 

Hungate.  WUIUm  L..  Wo... 

Hunt,  John  B.,  NJ 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Mich. 
Ichord.  Richard  (Dick). 
.Wo. 

Irwin.  Donald  J.,  Comn 

Jacobs.  Andrew,  Jr..  Ind — 

Jarman,  John,  Okia 

Joelson,  Charles  8..  NJ 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson,  Harold  T.,  CaU/.. 
Jonas,  Charlea  Raper,  NC. 

Jones,  Paul  c.  Mo. 1111  Army-Navy 

Dr.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Ala . 

Jones.  Walter  B.,  N.C 

Karston,  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Kartb,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeler.  Robert  W., 

Wis. 
Kaaen,  Abraham.  Jr..  Tex.- 

Kee.  James.  W.  Va 5441  I6th  Ave  . 

Hyattsvllle,  Md. 

Keith.  Hastings,  Mass 5B08  Harwlck  Bd.. 

Woodacres,  Md. 
KeUy,  Edna  F.  (Mrs.) ,  N.T. 

King,  Carleton  J.,  N.T 

King.  CeeU  B-.  Calif 

Klrwan.  Michael  J.,  Ohio— 
Kleppe.  Thomas  8.,  N.  Dak. 

Kluczynskl,  John  O.,  Ill 

Kornegay,  Horace  B.,  N.C.. 
Kupferman.  Theodore  B., 

NT. 
Kuykendalt.  Dan.  Tenn — 

Kyi.  John.  Iowa 

Kyroe,  Peter  N..  Molne 

Lalid.  Melvln  R..  Wis 

Landrum.  Phil  M..  Go 

Langen.  Odin.  Minn 

Latta.  Delbert  L..  Ohio 

Leggett.  Robert  L..  Calif 

Lennon.  Alton.  N.C 

Llpecomb,  Glenard  P., 

Calif. 
Lloyd.  Sherman  P.,  UtaJi — 
Long,  Clarenea  D„  Md . 


RniinnniB  IndepcadcECe  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  MTW  JiasKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1967 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ru- 
manlaiu  constitute  the  largest  ethnic 
group  In  ooutheastem  Europe,  In  the 
B&lkan  Peninsula,  and  their  bomelaniS  Is 
among  the  largest  In  Eastern  Europe. 
Just  as  these  19,000,000  hard-working 
peasants  constitute  a  formidable  force 
In  Balkan  region  today,  so  In  their  past 
history  they  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  that  region.  For  cen- 
turies they  held  their  own  against  power- 
ful and  aggressive  Invaders,  but  in  the 
15th  century  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  Their  country  was 
overrun,  and  for  some  400  years  they  be- 
came subjects  of  the  Ottoman  sultans. 
During  that  long  period  they  endured 
the  cruel  rule  of  the  Turks,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  did  their  utmost  to  cast 
off  the  alien  yoke  weighing  heavily  upon 
them.  Time  and  again  they  revolted  and 
rose  in  rebellion  against  their  fierce  over- 
lords; time  and  again  they  were  over- 
powered and  severely  punished  for  their 
attempts  to  free  themselves.  But  the  Ru- 
manian people,  firmly  determined  to  free 
themselves,  and  unwilling  to  be  held 
down  for  long,  revolted  several  times 
during  the  last  century,  and  In  at  least 
two  of  these  revolts  they  were  success- 
ful. 

In  1854  they  obtained  autonomous 
status  within  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  their  only  tie 
with  the  Sultan  was  the  payment  of  an- 
nual tribute  to  his  treasury.  But  the  Ru- 
manians wanted  to  cut  off  this  last  link 
wHh  the  Turks.  To  attain  this  goal  they 
rose  a«aln  in  1877,  proclaimed  their  In- 
dependence on  May  10,  and  started  fight- 
ing against  the  Turks.  Fortunately  they 
had  the  Russians  as  well  as  other  Balkan 
peoples  on  their  side.  So  the  victory  of 
their  cause  was  assured  early  In  1878. 

Thus  May  10,  1877,  and  the  events 
connected  with  that  date,  mark  a  true 
milestone  In  Rumania's  political  history. 
The  proclamation  of  May  10  ushered  In 
a  new  era,  and  gave  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple a  new  lease  on  life  as  a  nation.  They 
then  built  and  developed  their  country, 
and  made  good  use  of  its  immense  nat- 
ural resources,  making  Rumania,  Eastern 
Europe's  "breadbasket."  Later  on  Ru- 
mania became  an  important  source  of 
petroleum.  Rumanians  enjoyed  their 
freedom  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
country.  Then  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war  things  began  to  take  a  sad  turn, 
leading  to  Rumania's  tragedy  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

It  is  Rumania's  misfortune  to  be  bor- 
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dering  on  the  Soviet  Dnion.  That  geo- 
graphical fact  made  Rumania  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  Soviet  aggression  early 
In  1945.  Since  then  the  Rumanians  have 
known  little  real  freedom.  Today  they 
suSer  under  communism,  but  they  have 
successfully  tried  to  loosen  the  chains 
which  have  held  them  tied  to  the  Krem- 
lin. In  recent  years  they  have  attained 
some  measure  of  freedom  even  under 
the  Communist  regime,  often  defying  the 
authority  of  the  Kremlin.  Let  us  all  hope 
that  they  will  retain  the  freedom  thus 
gained,  and  will  soon  attain  full  national 
freedom.  On  their  Independence  day  I 
wish  them  fortitude  and  patience  in  their 
struggle  against  totalitarianism  In  their 
homeland. 


Borrowing  From  LiacoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1967 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.     Mr.  President 

In  a  weekly  statement  of  editorial  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Gene  Shumate,  a  respected  news 
commentator  for  radio  KRXK.  In  Rex- 
burg,  Idaho,  brings  a  mature  intelligence 
to  bear  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day  in 
his  community  and  In  the  Nation  at 
large. 

In  his  editorial  of  April  30.  1967,  he 
invites  attention  to  the  applicability  of 
some  thoughts  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
certain  phenomena  currently  in  the  news. 
I  believe  that  the  parallels  Mr.  Shumate 
has  drawn  merit  serious  reflection,  there- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows; 

I  watch  news  on  television  uid  see  and 
hear  the  Rev.  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King, 
who  ha£  equaled  anti-Vietnam  war  tringe- 
m&nshlp  with  the  leglUniate  civil  rlgbu 
movement;  thus  strengthening  North  Viet- 
nam reeolve  and  prolonging  the  war  and  pro- 
moting raclam  and  delaying  true  clvU  rights, 
all  at  the  same  time. 

I  see  and  hear  ex-officio  Governor  George 
Wallace  or  Alabama  campaigning  through 
northern  cltlee.  wrapping  bigotry  In  a  oon- 
federate  flag  and  caUlng  It  Individual  free- 
dom. 

And  I  mutter  to  myself,  "A  plague  on  both 
your  houses." 

That  Is  a  quotation,  of  course,  borrowed 
from  Shakespeare.  And  speaUng  of  b<»Tow- 
Ing,  we  could  well  borrow  from  the  wisdom 
of  Lincoln,  who  himself  borrowed  from  St. 
Mark  when  he  said.  "A  house  divided  against 
Itaelf  cannot  stand." 

There  are  many  things  we  could  botrow 
from  Lincoln  at  this  time  of  turmoil.  I  would 
commend  to  Qovemor  Wallace  tbat  reading 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Joehua  Speed  in 


1855,  aix  years  before  he  attained  the  Presi- 
dency. The  1866  equivalent  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  was  the  Know  Nothing  Party.  It  was 
gaining  widespread  acceptance  among  many 
Americans  confused  by  the  national  turmoil 
preceding  the  Civil  War.  In  Lincoln's  letter, 
he  wrote, 

"I  am  not  a  Know-Nothlng:  that  Is  certain. 
How  could  I  be?  How  can  any  one  who  abhors 
the  oppression  of  Negroes  be  In  favor  of  de- 
grading claases  of  white  people?  Our  prograos 
In  degeneracy  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty 
rapid.  Ac  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring 
that  'all  men  are  created  equal.'  We  now 
practically  read  It  'all  men  are  created  equal, 
except  Negroes.'  When  the  Know-Nothlng  get 
control.  It  will  read  "all  men  are  created  equal. 
except  Negroes  and  foreigners  and  Catholics.' 
When  It  comes  to  this.  I  shall  prefer  emigrat- 
ing to  some  country  where  they  make  no 
pretense  of  loving  liberty — to  Russia,  for  In- 
stance, where  deepotism  can  be  taken  pure, 
and  without  the  base  alloy  of  hypocrisy." 

And  I  would  commend  to  Dr.  King  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  at  the  Young 
Men's  Lyceum  In  Springfield.  Ililnols.  In  1838. 
Dr.  King  recently  said  that  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land could  look  forward  to  more  riots  this 
simamer.  And  the  impression  came  through 
that  Dr.  King  not  only  thought  they  would 
be  Justified  but  he  welcomed  them.  The  part 
of  the  Lincoln  speech  that  applies  In  this 
case  was  this, 

•There  Is  no  grievance  that  is  a  tit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  law." 

-And  all  of  us  should  take  to  heart  a  senti- 
ment expressed  In  his  first  inaugural  address, 

**We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must 
not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained  It.  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone 
all  over  this  broad  laud,  wUl  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as 
atuvly  they  will  be.  by  £he  better  angels  of 
our  nature." 


Kekoa  Artliar  Fernandes^  a  Honoluia  Hi(h 
School  Jonior,  Reccrret  Dutinfuubed 
Youth  Serrice  Award  for  Volunteer 
Work  With  ReUrded  Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  luwAn 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
consider  It  an  unusual  privilege  to  sliare 
with  my  colleagues  this  special  report  on 
activities  in  Hawaii  Involving  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  resource — our  young 
people. 

Local  teens  in  Hawaii,  aware  of  the 
negative  teenage  image  in  the  general 
community  as  a  result  of  irresponsible, 
glue-snliBng  antics  on  the  part  of  some 
of  their  contemporaries,  decided  to  do 
■omething  about  showing  the  public  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  of  Uiat  tarnished 
teenage  image, 
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with  the  unanimous  support  of  all  the 
Oahu  student  government  organteatlons. 
and  under  the  »pon«or«hlp  of  the  Uberty 
House,  one  of  Hawaii's  finest  department 
stores,  the  Honohilu  High  School  Aaio- 
ciaUon  and  the  Rural  Oahu  High  SchoiJ 
Association,  the  Distinguished  YouUi 
SerTlce  Award  program  was  launched. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  give 
due  recognWon  to  positively  oriented 
young  people  who  are  giving  of  them- 
selves to  others  by  their  lnv<dvement  In 
service  to  their  community. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Hawaii.  I  was  given 
the  honor  of  presenting  a  Distinguished 
Youth  Service  Award  to  an  outstanding 
young  man.  Kekua  Arthur  Femandes,  at 
ceremonies  held  In  my  new  Honolulu 
office.  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  enthu- 
siasm shown  by  the  youngsters  Involved 
In  the  program,  and  their  dedicated 
spirit  of  service  was  an  Inspiration  to  me 
and  to  the  others  who  were  present  for 
the  occasion.  .   ..   ,» 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  it 
heartwarming  to  read  of  the  unselfish 
service  rendered  by  Kekua.  a  Junior  at 
Kalani  High  School,  who  received  his 
DYS  award  for  his  work  with  the  men- 
tally retarded  children  In  Hawaii. 

Kekuas  concern  for  the  menUlly  re- 
tarded began  as  a  seventh-grade  studmt 
when,  on  a  trip  with  his  mother  to  the 
Port  Ruger  Center  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded, where  she  teaches,  he  saw  the 
plight  of  the  unfortunate  children  there. 
Since  that  time,  this  versatile  and  dedi- 
cated young  man  has  devoted  many  pa- 
tient hours  and  days  and  summer  vaca- 
tions In  teaching  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren such  simple  and  basic  personal 
tasks  as  buttoning  clothes,  tying  shoe 
laces,  and  brushing  teeth. 

This  deserving  young  man  recently  re- 
ceived the  Kennedy  Award  for  his  out- 
standing work  with  mentally  retarded 
children  last  summer. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  insert  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Conosissionai.  Rico«d 
an  explanation  of  Hawaii's  Distinguished 
Youth  Service  Award,  written  by  Gerald 
Unabla,  student  body  president  of  Saint 
Louis  High  School,  and  Theresa  Coronas, 
student  body  president  of  Walpahu  High 
School,  and  the  very  appealing  speeches 
given  by  these  two  outstanding  teenagers 
when  the  Distinguished  Youth  Service 
Award  was  presented  to  Kekua  Arthur 
P*numdes.  "A  Teacher  of  Toothbrush- 
Ing."  at  the  DYS  awards  ceremony  In  my 
Honolulu  office  on  April  8,  1987: 

ExruxiTioif  or  na  DYS  AWi«ii 
(By  OMaW  Unabla,  president.  Samt  LouU 
High  School  student  body,  and  Thereea 
Coronss.  president.  Welpabu  High  School 
■tudent  body.  April  8.  1987,  Honolulu. 
HawaU) 

Teens  have  always  been  aware  of  and  em- 
barraseed  about  tbe  negative  image  the  gen- 
eral community  hae  ot  the  teenagere:  a  pim- 
ple-faced, clgarette-amoltlng  adolescent  who 
wean  hla  clothes  too  short,  and  hla  hair  too 
long,  and  who  spends  hla  spare  time  stealing 
Hubcaps,  sniffing  glue  and  gyrating  obscenely 
to  noise  too  loud. 

Local  t*«na  decided  to  do  something  about 
It.  With  the  unanimous  support  of  all  Oahu 
student  government  organisations,  they  de- 
cided to  inform  the  pubUc  that  there  were 
posltlveiy-orlented  young  people  who  quietly 
TOiunteered  service  and  demonstrated  con- 
cern Jot  others.  They  thought  up  a  pro- 
gram—the DIBTIKOCIBHD)  TOOTH  8KHV- 
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ICB  AWARD  protram— to  recogBl»  **"•• 
giving  p«>pi«  M  ».  count«--b»l»no»  to  t»i» 
tArnlshFd  teen  Image. 

me  awanl  winner  need  not  be  a  rtuaenv. 
any  0*bu  teenager  wUo  U  between  the  agee 
of  14-ll»  U  eligible  to  win.  The  average  «tu- 
dent,  the  drop-out,  tbe  eurfer.  the  mod  kid 
....  all  theee  people  might  be  potential 

The  monthly  award  1«  aponsored  by  the 
Honolulu  High  School  Aasoclatlon.  the  R\irml 
Oahu  High  School  Aasoclatlon  and  Uberty 
Houae  which  provldea  aU  the  ananclal  and 
advisory  assistance. 

It  u  hoped  that  the  foUowlng  three  pur- 
posea  will  be  achieved  by  the  award, 

1>  That  adulta  be  aware  that  there  are 
young  people  who  give  of  themaelvee  to  oth- 
era  In  the  community. 

3)  That  young  people  who  do  give  aeii- 
leealy  are  given  the  recognition  they  deserve 
to  re-afflrm  that  their  service  ta  Important. 

3)  That  other  teena  are  encouraged  to  get 
Involved  today  Instead  of  waiting  for  that 
nebuloui.  "Sotneday  when  I  have  time"  or 
pleading.  "It's  not  my  bualneaal" 


BxPLANATioN  OF  ITZS  Sticbol;  SPDX-Otrr  OF 
SBtVXCK 

(By   Thereea   Ooronaa.    prealdent.    Walpahu 
High  School  atudent  body,  given  April  8, 
19«7,  Honolulu.  HawaU) 
This  la  the  Dirtlnfulahed  Touth  Service 
emblem.    You    wlU    note    the    outer    wbiU 
drcle— this  represents  community.  The  two 
Inner  links  within  the  community  repreeent 
Individuals.  They   are,   aa   you   can  see.  In- 
tertwined to  Indicate   frlendahlp  for  man- 
kind— and  form  an  "S"  for  aervloe. 

Let's  examine  tbe  word  Service  more 
cioeely.  Perhaps  if  we  took  the  word,  letter 
by  letter,  we  would  better  explain  tta  mean- 
ing. 

S— Self-control,  oontroUlng  the  selflab   de- 
sires; 
E— Bntbualaam.  that  la  an  outward  atgn  of 
real  Intereat;  it  la  recognised  and  oon- 
tagloua: 
R— BeepODSlMUty— A  working  word.  A  helper 
must  be  willing  to  accept  reaponslbUlty. 
especially  for  large  and  at  times,  bor- 
ing details; 
V— Vitality,  like  enthusiasm,  glvea  that  e«- 
tra  push  to  go  on  striving  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others; 
I— InltlaUve;  the  ability  to  step  In  and  do 
a  Job  without  being  told  or  directed. 
and  to  see  the  taak  through  to  Ita  oon- 
cluslon: 
C — Courtesy;  courteey— a.  pleasant  quality  in 
tuiyone  ...  an   air   of  pleasantness  la 
always  received  well  by  others; 
E— Examine,  beet  deeerlbed  by  the  following 
quotation:   "Knunple  Is  not  tbe  main 
way   of   influencing  cAhera.   It  la   the 
Only  Way." 
A  oompoalte  of  these  special  words  glvee 
the  over-all  word  Service  .  .  .  what  we  honor 
today. 

"A  T«»UT«  TO  Kmktja" 

(By   Oerald   Unabla   and  Thereea   Ooronaa. 

given   April  8.   1907.   Honolulu.   HawaU) 

A  teacher  of  toothbruahlng — that's  tbe 
young  man  we  honor  today  .  .  .  Kekua 
Arthur  Pernandea.  a  Junior  at  Ealanl  High 
School,  and  a  fellow  who's  been  able  to  aee 
the  needa  of  a  particular  group  of  young 
people  and  to  reach  out  to  meet  thoee  need*. 

Kekua  does  a  number  o<  Intereetlng 
things  about  town.  If  you've  seen  the  HOT 
performance  ot  "Punny  Olrl."  you've  seen 
him  "butler-lng"  on  stage;  he's  a  ahowboat. 

He's  a  lot  musician,  too  ...  a  member 
of  the  state  select  chorus  which  U  mads  up 
of  BtudenU  from  all  Oahu  high  schools. 
Each  school  is  allowed  to  eend  only  8  top 
vocalists.  Prom  Kalani.  there  la  a  tenor — 
friend.  Kekua.  who's  been  on  the  select 
chorus  for  two  years  now. 


But  it's  not  for  hto  acting  or  mualcai 
t&lenta  that  we  honor  him  today,  but  In- 
stead for  hla  heart  and  the  epedal  talenta 
he  has  shared  eo  generoualy  with  the  young 
people  who  nefd  him. 

Kekua's  young  chargea  are  mentally  re- 
tarded, which  means  .that  they  have  the 
txKllea  of  older  youngsters  but  that  their 
minds  and  learning  ablUttea  are  arreeted 
due  to  brain  damage,  maybe  because  of  ac- 
cident, lllnesa,  etc. 

These  are  youngsters — ead  youngatera — 
who  often  cannot  pertonD  the  almple  things 
that  other  normal  children  accompUah  rela- 
tively easily  .  .  .  children  who  at  age  IS 
can  only  say  a  few  words,  children  who 
don't  know  how  to  sing  or  dance  or  brush 
their  teeth,  children  who  cant  tend  to  their 
own  personal  needs. 

These  are  youngsters  who  need  lots  of 
patience,  love  and  understanding  and  con- 
stant watching.  To  theee  yooing  people, 
Kekua  has  been  a  special  teacher  and  a  very 
special  friend. 

Kektia's  mother  teachea  retarded  chUdren 
at  the  Fort  Ruger  Center  for  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Children.  This  waa  the  beginning  of 
his  concern  for  the  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren In  Hawaii.  One  day  during  a  1-o-n-j 
summer  vacation,  Kekua — who  waa  a  7th 
grader  at  tbe  time — accompaiUed  his  mother 
to  the  Center. 

His  Initial  thcmghte?  Well,  perhaps,  a  lot 
like  the  average  person's  thoughts  on  men- 
tally retarded  children:  undisciplined,  di- 
sheveled children  wildly  running  around, 
punching  each  other,  yelling  as  loud  aa  they 
could.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  quote  Kekua, 
be  expected  them  to  be  "spooky-looking  1" 

It  waan't  long  before  he  found  that  these 
yoimgaters  who  were  different — yes^  un-de- 
nlably  so.  but  youngsters,  who  when  ap- 
proached kindly,  firmly,  lorlngly  and  pa- 
tiently, could  respond  with  the  same 
warmth — retarded  or  not.  And  ao.  the  days 
became  weeks,  the  weeks  became  months 
and  the  months  became  whole  stunmer  vaca- 
tlona. 

FULLOirr   F«OF 


Button,  button,  who'a  got  the  buttons? 
Can  you  remember  back  when  you  were  vwy 
small,  how  perplexing  and  how  very  difficult 
U  was  to  button  your  buttons  or  to  tie  your 
ahoelacea?  Well,  the  mentally  retarded  chUd 
keepB  that  memory  much,  much  longer  than 
the  rest  of  us. 

These  simple  mechanical  sklUa  which  we 
all  learned  without  much  difficulty  as 
youngsters  become  challenging  tasks  for  the 
mentally  retarded  chUdren.  Kekua  haa  spent 
many  hours  teaching  a  child  to  button  his 
ah irt— demonstrating,  encouraging,  guiding 
fingers,  demonstrating  again  and  again  and 
again.  "Bepetltlon,"  Kekua  says,  "Is  the  key 
to  teaching  mentally  retarded  children." 

Beyond  these  tasks.  Kekua  has  even  had  to 
help  in  toUet  training  for  some  hla  young 
chargea.  Tbla  Is  certainly  not  the  most 
pleasant  Job,  but  be  says  very  almply,  "It 
has  to  be  done." 

And  It  does  need  doing,  we  agree,  as  do 
many  other  not  so  agreeable  things.  If  the 
mentaUy  retarded  youngster  Is  to  become 
anything  more  than  a  burden  and  a  drudge 
on  the  lives  of  those  Who  love  and  cari  for 
him. 

ptnXOCT   TOOTHBaD8« 

We  called  Kekua  a  teacher  of  toothbrush- 
tag.  Think  about  that  .  .  .  children  need  to 
learn  to  bruah  their  teeth  properly  and  fre- 
quenUy.  The  center  baa  the  opportunity  to 
teach  that  and  other  things  so  tbe  young 
children  can  begin  to  take  care  of  their 
personal  hygiene. 

FULI-OITT  TOT 

Kekua  alao  teaohee  tbe  children  bow  to  re- 
lease some  of  their  youthful  energy:  he  and 
his  oo-workers  also  teach  the  youngsters  to 
sing — danoe^play  games  and  to  talk.  The 
children  need  eomeooe  to  talk  with — and  to 


play  tritti — eo  tbey  feel  that  they  are  Xkot 
Bwra  dlatractlng.  annoying  and  bothersome 
creatuna  who  gbould  be  pushed  and  shoved 
away. 

Kekua  has  taken  the  time  trying  to  make 
understandable  In  terms  the  youngsters  can 
grasp  and  learn,  the  Intangible  things  like — ■ 
respect  for  other  people — like  taking  your 
turn  In  line  Instead  of  pushing  ahead  as  your 
wants  urge  you  to — like  saying  "please" — like 
saying  "thank  you."  The  Intangibles  which 
take  so  much  time  explaining  to  a  mentally 
retarded  child;  the  Intangibles  which  are  all 
too  often  slighted  by  bomea  and  famillee  who 
say.  "Oh.  he's  too  dumb  to  learn  I"  or  "He 
eau't  learnt"  or  "Poor,  poor  kid.  He  won't 
ever  learn  f 

But  be  can  learn;  he  can  make  It.  The 
mentally  retarded  are  educable;  It  takee  time 
and  patience — and  people  like  Kekua  who 
care — to  teach  them.  But'a  It's  very  possible 
for  tbe  mentally  retarded  child  to  learn. 
pxnxotrr  canot 

Because  Kekua  la  now  a  4-year  veteran  of 
the  program,  he'a  given  very  special  treat- 
ment. He'i  assigned  to  the  particularly  ob- 
streperous, the  particularly  playful,  the  par- 
ticularly dtfflcult   young  people. 

Why  the  candy  bar?  It's  to  give  him  the 
Instant   energy   he   needs   to  be   constantly 
running  after  bis  active  charges, 
prnxotrr  awaid 

There  are  the  rewards  for  what  Kekua  does 
and  he's  quick  to  mention  them.  The  men- 
tally retarded  children,  according  to  Kekua. 
are  warm  and  affectionate.  He  recalls  the 
usual  morning  greeting  with  the  chUdren 
running  out  to  kiss  blm  good-momlng  and 
be«r-hug  him. 

Too.  he  eees  the  children  struggle  to  learn 
and  he  notes  the  progreaa  tbey  make.  He  can 
see  the  pride — the  senae  of  self-aatlaf action — 
the  child  feels  when  he  finally  learns  to  but- 
ton his  shirt  properly  after  weeks  and  weeks 
and  weeks  of  practice.  He  brags  to  everyone 
In  sight,  telling  them  all.  "I  buttoned  It  my- 
self." 

For  his  work  last  summer,  Kekua  was 
given  the  Kennedy  Award  for  hU  outstand- 
ing work  with  mentally  retarded  children 
at  his  center.  He's  worked  with  children  from 
4  to  13  years  old  for  four  lununers  now  and 
devotes  week-end  assistance  while  school  Is 
In  session. 

Most  of  tbe  other  summr  volunteers  work 
S-3  days  a  week;  Kekua  is  there  dally,  from 
8  am  to  3:30  pm. 

rmxoxrt  aAND-Aine 

And  we  cant  leave  out  theee  band-aids 
which  remind  us  of  the  times  KeKuF  baa 
canvassed  large  areas.  Satxirday  after  Satur- 
day. 8  ajn.  to  3  pm.  seeking  fundr  for  tbe 
Hawaii  Association  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
ChUdren.  Iliere  were  socnetlmes  uchappy  ex- 
periences— with  doors  ilomming  in  his  face 
and  with  people  aaylng,  "X  already  gave."  or  a 
flat,  "1  dont  wanna.  Dont  bother  me!" 

But  If  we  know  Kekua.  hell  keep  tr7- 
Ing  . . ,  here  are  band-aids.  Keep  them  handy 
for  the  blisters  on  your  feet  the  next  time 
you  go  fund-raising. 

FUIaLOUT  CX.DCK 

You  see.  then.  Kekua's  story— why  he  de- 
aerves  the  Distinguished  Youth  Service 
Award.  Be  has  given  so  much  time  to  the 
menuily  reUrded  children  In  Hawaii  We  all 
have  time — ^Just  the  same  amount  of  time; 
we  live  with  the  same  clock.  But  too  many 
of  us  are  too  busy  to  give  aa  generoualy  as 
Kekua  has. 

So  from  those  of  us  who  still  cling  to  that 
"Someday  when  I  have  more  time"  line, 
from  those  who  don't  take  tbe  time  to  share 
our  lives  and  talenta — we  would  \S  he  could, 
demand  the  ^plauae  of  the  whole  state  for 
Kekua.  But  lacking  that,  how  grand  to  have 
one  of  the  ouutandlng  representatives  of  the 
•tate.  the  honorable  Spark  Matsunaga,  to 
present  the  award  to  Kekua. 


How  Mncfc  Doct  U  Cost  To  Rear  a  CUM? 


EXTENSION  OP  REUASKS 
or 

HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF   IDAHO 
IN  TBI  SXNATE  OF  THX  UNITED  BTATSS 

Wednesdav.  May  10.  19$7 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Btfr.  Presi- 
dent, there  recently  came  to  my  atten- 
tion an  editorial  In  the  Mountain  Home 
News  of  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  re- 
printed from  the  Leavenworth.  Kans., 
Time*.  The  editorial,  entitled  "How 
Much  Does  It  Cost  To  Rear  a  Child?" 
asks  some  difficult  questions  of  Uncle 
Sam.  They  are  questions  which  puole 
a  great  many  American  people.  Tbey  are 
questions  for  which  we  In  Cofi^ess  must 
find  good  answers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial je  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

Re  CORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Bow  Much  Dobs  It  Cost  To  Rxar  a  Cbzij)? 
"Hey  Uncle,  bow  much  does  It  coat  to  rear 
a  child? 

You  allow  us  taxpaytng  parents  only  CSOO 
a  year  to  feed,  clothe,  bouse  and  train  a 
youngster.  In  your  Federal  Government  Job 
Oorpa  you  spent  ST.OOO  a  year  I 

Now  which  Is  the  correct  figure?  Either 
we're  allowing  you  too  much  or  you're  not 
allowing  us  enough. 

Tou  allow  taxp&ylng  parents  a  ^00  deduc- 
tion for  the  care  and  feeding  of  each  child. 
Yet  under  tbe  Cuban  refugee  program  you 
aSEimie    minimal    upkeep    requirea    (1,300    a 
year — and  If  the  Cuban   boy  or  girl  la  at- 
tending  school — an  extra  11,000  a  year. 
How  come  you  shortchange  the  homefolks? 
In  the  austere  environs  of  federal  prison, 
you  have  discovered  that  It  costs — to  main- 
tain one  person,  with  no  frlllK,  no  luxurlee. 
and  no  borrowing  Dad's  car — •3.300  a  year! 
By  what  rule-of-thumb  do  you  estimate 
that  Mom  and  Dad  can  do  It  for  one-fourth 
that  amount? 

Undo-  Social  Security,  you  wlU  pay  tlfiS  a 
month  to  maintain  the  elderly.  What  makes 
you  think  we  can  maintain  our  young  'una 
on  $50  a  month? 

And  Uncle,  your  VISTA  Program  (Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America)  spent  »3.1  mil- 
lion last  fiscal  year  to  turn  out  only  303 
tralnem.  That  Indicates  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  training  one  youth  for  one 
year  la  more  than  tl  5.000. 

Then  how  come  we  taxpaytng  parenti  get 
an  exemption  of  only  $000  to  maintain,  and 
train  one  youth  for  one  year? 

Or  let's  see  how  muc^you  spend  upkeep- 
Ing  <Kie  youngster  In  military  uniform. 
Housing  •S6.30  a  month.  Pood  00.37  a  month. 
Clothing  upkeep  1420  a  month.  That  oomes 
to  •1.076.04  a  year. 

How  in  the  world  do  you  expect  parents  to 
provide  all  these  things  plus  clothes,  racrea- 
tlon,  books,  medicine — For  $600  a  year?  With 
your  own  figures,  you  admit  It  can't  be  done. 
It  la  possible.  Uncle,  that  you  expect  us 
parents  to  manage  more  efficiently  than  you, 
becauae  we  usually  do. 

With' all  our  expenses,  we  American  Indi- 
viduals have  more  than  enough  savings  to 
oO^set  our  debts;   you  don't. 

With  all  our  prosperity,  you.  Uncle,  are 
•till  spending  per  year  $3  9  billion  more  for 
relief  than  during  the  depths  of  the  Depree- 
sion.  So  It  may  be  that  you  are  uncommonly 
extravagant. 

But.  however,  we  try  to  rationalize  and  ex- 
plain you  and  excuae  yon.  it  ia  stui  a  bardtul 


affront  wfaem  you.  allow  ua  hard-working. 
dues  paying  homefolks  only  #600  a  year  to 
rear  a  legitimate  ctilld. 

While  you.  under  ADC.  wUl  pay  more  than 
#800  a  year  to  upkeep  an  iUoglttmatc  one. 


Jasticc  DoBgUi  Eadorset  PUcataway 
Park  Campaiftt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   MaSTIAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
the  leading  nationally  known  and  re- 
spected conservationists.  Justice  Wlillam 
O.  Douglas,  has  expressed  his  support  to 
me  for  our  campaign  to  save  the  ^"iew 
from  Mount  Vernon  at  Piscataway  Park. 

In  a  letter  of  May  8.  1967.  Justice 
Douglas  points  to  the  Piscataway  Park 
project  as  "an  outstanding  example  of 
the  cooperation  between  private  land- 
owners and  private  foundations  and  the 
Federal  Government,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  t>eauty  of  this  area." 
It  Is  this  outstanding  example  that  has 
made  Piscataway  Park  unique  In  the  his- 
tory of  preservation  of  natural  beauty 
at  a  minimum  Federal  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  is  very  heartening  to 
myself  and  to  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  are  campaigning  to  save  Piscataway 
Park  that  Justice  EVouglas  has  taken  a 
particular  interest  in  our  efforts.  As  one 
of  the  foremost  national  leaders  in  con- 
servation. Justice  Douglas  deserves  the 
deep  respect  and  appreciation  of  all  of 
us  for  his  Interest  in  Piscataway  Park. 

I  Include  his  letter  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

SCFBEMK  OOUIT  OF  THI  UNms  STATBI. 

Washington.  DC.  May  8,  t967. 
Hon.  HxxrxT  O.  Uachkk. 

V.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  CoNcasssMAN  MAcrtmr:  I  and,  I  am 
sure,  a  boat  of  other  conservationists  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  heroic  efforts  to  save 
Piscataway  Park,  which  Is  the  overview  from 
historic  Mount  Vernon  and  which  Is  to  date 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  cooperation 
between  private  landowners  and  private 
foundations  and  the  federal  government,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
area. 

We  have  seen  the  M oun  t  Vernon  area 
threatened  many  times,  most  recently  by 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  sewage  dlspoeal 
plant  opposite  It.  That  happUy  was  defeated. 

Tbe  taUure  to  go  forward  with  tbe  plans 
to  preserve  Piscataway  Park  will  be  equally 
devastating. 

Nearly  300  private  landowners  have 
donated  scenic  eaeemenu  covering  more  than 
lOCK)  acres,  and  these  easements  are  essen- 
tial to  round  out  the  holdings  of  lands  ac- 
quired by  tbe  National  Park  Service  and  by 
foundaUona  We  understand  that  unless 
commitments  are  made  soon  theee  private 
owners  will  be  released  from  their  pledgee 
this  year  If  that  happens  the  threat  to  the 
beauty  of  this  place  will  be  enormous. 

We  are  in  a  stage  of  burgeoning  popula- 
tion and  t3ie  real  estate  subdividers  wlU  be 
moving  In  very  fast  to  all  unclaimed  areas. 
It  Is  vitally  Important  that  steps  be  taken 
immediately  to  prerent  -this  natural  wilder- 
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neu  from  beinf  nippluitod  by  a  wUdemM* 
of  subdivialoDfl. 

ir  that  b&ppens,  then  to  recUttm  l&nd  with 
tbo«e  lmprovem«nU  would  entail  enormoua 
Bunu,  wbllc  tod&7  the  same  prot«ctlTa  meu- 
ur6«  can  b«  achieved  very,  very  cheaply. 

Good  lack  and  be«t  vUbae  to  you  on  your 
conservation  efforts  for  Ptacataway. 
Tour*  faithfully. 

WOI-UIC  O.  DOVOLAS. 


the  language  we  Inserted  In  the  bill  in 
conlerence  laat  year  and  which  la  now 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of    Tennessee.     I 
thank  the  dlstlnguiahed  chairman. 


Autkorizmx  Defenie  Procorcment  and 
Research  and  DeTclopaaeat 


SPEECH 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ANDERSON 


Free  Labor'i  Courafeou  lutitBtt 


W  TH«  HOOSE  or  REPRESKNTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  May  9,  19S7 
The  HouM  In  Committee  of  ttu  Whole 
Houee  bn  the  State  of  the  Unloo  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.B.  9M0I  to  au- 
tborlee  approprlatlona  during  the  flacal  year 
I8«8  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlMllee, 
naval  Teeaela,  and  tracked  combat  Tehlclee, 
and  research,  development,  teet,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Porcee.  and  for  other 
purposee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  dlitlngulshed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aftaed 
Services  for  yielding  to  me.  I  should  Uke 
to  poGe  some  questions. 

The  committee  report  states  on  page 
10  that  none  of  the  $30  million  author- 
ized for -contract  definition  of  the  DXG 
types  of  ship*  should  be  used  for  design 
of  any  major  fleet  escorts  not  powered 
with  a  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant. 
Is  this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  suffl- 
clent  to  Insure  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment cannot  use  any  of  these  funds  for 
the  design  of  a  nonnuclear  major  fleet 

escort?       

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  answer  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Is  just  as  the  gentleman 
stated :  They  must  have  nuclear  propul- 
sion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Tennessee.  I 
thank  the  chairman.  One  further  ques- 
tion. The  bill  before  us  provides  two 
nuclear  gulded-mlseUe  frigates.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  on  that 
provision  being  In  there.  These  are  a 
substitute  for  the  two  non-nuclear-pow- 
ered destroyers  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  this  year's  shipbuild- 
ing program.  The  question  Is.  once  this 
bill  is  passed,  this  substitution  wUl  have 
to  be  approved  in  conference.  To  what 
extent  can  we.  the  Members  of  the 
House,  be  assured  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will  take  a  strong  stand  on  this 
and  will  not  accept  any  compromise?  In 
other  words,  to  what  extent  could  we  be 
assured  that  the  language  In  the  bill 
before  us  today  will  stand,  requiring  that 
not  zero,  not  one,  but  two  nuclear-pow- 
ered frigates  be  contracted  for  as  soon 
as  possible?  Can  we  be  assured  there  will 
be  a  strong  stand  made  on  that? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Last  year  we  came  from 
conference  with  the  provision  that  these 
ships  shall  be  constructed  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  fully 
It  Is  not  In  the  national  Interest.  To 
answer  the  gentleman,  we  will  Insist  on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  wBST  Tiaonru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRISENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaii:^  in  the  Recoko 
I  wish .  to  call  attention  to  a  recent 
column  by  the  distinguished  writer  on 
Latin  American  affairs.  Virginia  Prewett, 
published  in  the  Washington  Dally  News 
on  April  26.  1967,  In  which  she  discusses 
the  courageous  battle  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development. 

This  great  institution,  created  in  1962 
by  the  APL-CIO  with  the  support  of 
President  Kennedy's  Labor  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
is  truly  on  the  battlelinea  In  the  fight 
for  democracy  and  freedom.  In  her 
column.  Miss  Prewett  describes  the  work 
it  is  doing  in  only  one  country — Uruguay. 
Corresponding  efforts  to  help  Latin 
American  workers  build  strong,  free  and 
democratic  unions  In  order  that  the 
g-eat  masses  of  people  can  participate 
directly  in  the  benefits  of  the  great 
peaceful  social  and  economic  revolution 
which  the  Alllai- ■?  seeks  to  bring  about 
are  being  carried  on  In  every  Latin 
American  nation  except  the  dictator- 
ships of  Cuba.  Paraguay  and  Haiti.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  AIFLD  on  Its  greftt 
service,  and  because  I  believe  that  the 
Information  disclosed  in  Miss  Prewett's 
column  merits  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  inserting  It  In  the  Concrks- 
siONAL  Record  at  this  time: 

UitucUAT&N  RcDs  Battling  Fkkk  Tradk 

UmoMtars 

(By  VlrgloU  Prewett) 

The  Hottest  local  war  in  Latin  America, 
outside  acUve  ^erllla  camp&lgoa.  U  being 
WBged  by  Uruguayan  cominuiitxta  ngalnrt 
free-world  trade  unionists  now  challcDglng 
their  domination. 

Thru  the  largest  Russian  Smtwoay  st&ff  In 
South  America.  In  Monterldeo.  and  with  a 
decaying  welfare  ^t«  to  provide  Iseuea, 
communist*  have  gained  control  ot  unions 
that  represent  335.000  out  of  Uruguay*!  385,- 
000  organized  worken. 

Free  labor  began  to  oome  back  four  yeaw 
ago  when  the  American  Instttuta  of  Free 
Labor  Development  set  up  In  Mooterldeo  a 
school  for  free  labor  leede«,  the  Unigiiayan 
Institute  of  Trade  Union  Education  (lUES). 
A  young  American  from  the  Electrical  Work- 
ere  Brotherhood.  Robert  Wholey,  heads  a 
five-man  staff.     Other  staffers  are  Uruguay- 


IContevIdeo  bus  drivers,  whose  union  Is  oam- 
munlst-contfotle<l  often  refuse  to  pick  up 
lUBS  students.  Communist  strikes  have 
farced  them  to  be  fired. 

"La  Epoca"  and  "El  Popular,"  communist 
newspapers,  maintain  a  furtoue  propaganda 
barrage.  They  accuse  tpo  lUES  of  an  armed 
attack  on  textUe  workers  striking  against  an 
lUES  student — altho  Uxb  Montevideo  poUce 
gave  the  opposite  version. 

The  papers  have  published  fake  tetters  In 
which  the  U.S.  Embassy  ordered  the  lUES  to 
commit  sabotage.  The  AIPLD  head,  WUllam 
DoughdI-ty,  and  the  AFL-CIO  Latin  American 
B«presentaUve.  Andrew  McLellan.  have  been 
charged  with  "forcing"  President  Johnson  to 
send  Marines  to  th«  Dominican  Republic. 
NO  CIA  *m 
To  pari^  constant  charges  that  both  the 
AIFLD  and  the  lUES  are  In  OIA  pay.  the 
parent  organization  has  published  full  de- 
tails of  Its  supfkort — from  the  AFL-CIO,  U.S. 
business  and  AID. 

AIFLD  ofllclaU  feel  that  the  ferocity  of 
the  communist  attack  on  the  lUES  proves 
It  Is  hurUng  them.  But  then  are  other 
yardsUcks.  In  eptte  of  heavy  pressure,  over 
1000  Uruguayan  workers  have  attended  the 
IUE3  six-week  courses  and  more  keep  com- 
ing. Each  month  one  or  two  unions  throw 
off  c<»amunlst  domination. 

Even  more  telUng  Is  this:  Tho  communism 
nominally  controls  235.000  workers.  In  the 
recent  prestdenUal  elecUon*  the  Communist 
Party  polled  only  70,000  votes. 
MOSCOW  OBOsaa 
The  comm.unlst  cause  suffered  last  spring 
when  It  became  apparent  that  strikes  were 
being  ordered  from  Moscow — for  an  oOlclal 
threat  to  break  off  relaUons  with  Russia 
stopped  a  general  strike  In-sU  hours. 

But  the  communists  have  a  good  Issue  In 
that  many  Uruguayan  employers  refuse  to 
pay  their  one-third  of  the  ooet  of  Uruguay's 
expensive  welfare  state.  The  penalties  for 
non-pasrment  are  so  mild,  the  Uruguayan 
employers  can  make  more  money  by  using 
for  more  profitable  purposes  the  money  that 
might  have  gone  for  their  share  of  welfare. 


Aathoridnf  Defense  Proovcmcat  and  Re- 
search and  I>cTelopneDt 


Communist  terrorists  ax«  bearing  down  on 
the  lUBS.  On  April  18.  the  lUSS  buUdlng 
was  bombed.  Phone  calls  constantly  Uirea^ 
en  the  staffers'  wives  sad  children.  Oos 
wife  hss  been  driven  mto  a  nervous  break- 
down. 

Communist    gooDS    beat    lUXS    students. 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1917 
The  HouM  In  Committcv  of  the  Whole 
House  oa  the  SUt«  of  the  Cnloa  hed  under 
oonilderttlon  the  bill  (HJl.  9340)  to  nu- 
thorlze  approprlatlona  during  the  flecal  year 
1968  Tor  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlaallea. 
naval  ves&ela,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  research,  development,  teet,  and  evalua* 
tlon  for  the  Armed  PVarcee,  and  for  other 
purposee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  wUl  permit,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  want  to  accept  your 
amendmoit.  It  la  the  same  amendment 
that  was  accepted  last  year. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  oC  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Senicea  Committee  as  well 
as  to  the  Whole  Committee  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  Interest  which  the  com- 


mittee has  shown  In  the  prosress  of  the 
merchant  marine  generally. 

The  committee  report  Itself  Indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  committee  has 
gone  to  see  that  this  Nation  does  have 
a  strong  merchant  marine. 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  this  amend- 
ment was  offered  last  year  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee.  I  believe  It  has 
bad  a  good  effect.  I  hope  It  will  be  ac- 
cepted again  this  year. 


TriTcl  Infomalioa  for  Expo  67 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   WXW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednetday,  May  10.  1967 

Mr.  KfULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  Americans  will  be  traveling  to 
Montreal  thU  summer  and  fall  for  Expo 
67  and  the  100th  annlversar?  of  the 
Canadian  federation. 

The  following  information  was  com- 
piled by  the  American  Mutual  Insurance 
Alliance  of  Chicago  and  will  serve  our 
oonstituenta  well  if  they  decide  to  drive 
to  Canada. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

TUvsL  IiwoaicATioM  worn  Expo  67 

If  you  are  among  the  6  million  Americans 
expected  to  travel  to  Uoctreal  for  Bxpo  07, 
youll  do  well  to  brush  up  your  Ftench 
phrasee  and  begin  a  list  of  travel  needs.  And 
If  you  plsn  to  drive,  you  should  obtain  a 
pale  yeUow  cord  that  wUl  allow  youi.  In  case 
of  an  accident,  to  smoothly  resume  your 
north -of- the -border  trip  as  a  financially  re- 
sponsible driver. 

Opening  AprU  2B.  the  alx-month  exhibition 
celebrates  the  centennial  of  Oanadal  na- 
tional union  In  lBd7.  A  peninsula  and  a  pair 
of  Islands  In  the  St.  lAwrenoe  lUver  olTsh(»« 
from  downtown  Montreal,  Quebec,  hold  cul- 
tural, educational  and  oommerclal  exhibits 
of  70  nations. 

No  passport  or*  visa  Is  needed  to  enter 
Canada,  and  any  valid  U.3.  driver's  Ucense 
will  be  hooored  throughout  the  country.  One 
of  the  most  useful  Items  to  take  along  could 
be  the  yellow  Non-B«aldent  Inter- Province 
Motor  Vehicle  UabUlty  Insuruioe  Cartl. 
Available  from,  your  auto  UabUlty  Insurer,  It 
provides  proof  of  your  compliance  wltii 
Canadian  financial  reeF»onslbt]lt7  laws. 

If  you  have  an  accident  In  Canada  and 
don't  have  the  card,  you  wUi  at  least  suffer 
the  Inconvenience  of  being  delayed  until 
your  Insurance  company  can  be  contacted 
for  proof  that  you  are  abiding  by  the  mini- 
mum UablUty  UmlM  of  the  province  you're 
In.  However,  if  your  liability  limits  are  too 
low  to  meet  provincial  requirements,  or  If 
you  have  no  valid  UabUlty  covtfage.  you 
might  have  to  poet  cash  bond  or  lose  the 
privilege  of  driving  <md. 

As  In  ths  states  of  the  U.S..  ;R-ovlnclal 
financial  reqxuulblllty  laws  are  designed  to 
protect  auto  accident  victims  by  requiring 
motorists  Involved  in  accidents  to  show  evi* 
dence  that  they  can  pay  for  the  damages.  The 
yeUow  nonresident  card  Is  ilmllar  to  the  pink 
card  carried  by  Canadian  driven  and  la  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  financial  responslbUlty 
by  police  authorities  throughout  Canada. 
It  la  legally  required  In  all  provinces  and 
territories  except  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia. 

If  you  have  auto  UsblUty  coverage  only 
up  to  the  minimum  limits  In  your  state,  your 


policy  Umlts  win  have  to  be  raised  to  ftUfill 
Cana<llan  reqiUrementa.  Virtually  ail  pro- 
vinces now  hsve  a  minimum  "inclusive"  limit 
of  t36.000.  This  means  there  Is  s  requirement 
ot  gaA.OOO  of  IhiblUty  insurance  avaUahle 
to  settle  bodily  injury  claims,  property  dam- 
age claims,  or  both.  To  obtain  comparable 
levels  under  the  system  used  for  most  US. 
poMclK,  Umite  have  to  be  nOsed  to  gSfi.OOO/ 
•35,000  •3S,000  (coverage  of  935.000  for  one 
I>erson  Injured  In  on  accident.  gSS.OOO  for  two 
or  more  persons,  and  tSS.OOO  for  property 
damage).  To  be  sure  your  limits  are  high 
enough  and  to  obtain  proof,  you  should  con- 
tact your  suto  Insurance  company  or  agent. 
Indl<»te  where  you  plan  to  go.  ask  that  your 
limits  be  adjusted  and  request  a  non-resident 
card. 

Here  are  a  few  other  tips  for  your  trip  to 
Canada  and  Kxpo  67 : 

Take  along  some  form  of  identifying 
papers,  such  as  birth  or  voter's  certificate,  to 
speed  border  crossing. 

If  you  plan  to  take  a  pet  dog.  be  sure  to 
have  him  vaccinated  against  rabies  and  to 
obtain  a  veterinarian's  certificate  ahowlng 
this  has  been  done  within  the  12  months 
preceding  entry  intd  Canada. 

Convert  your  Amerlcaji  money  to  Omadlan 
currency  at  the  first  bank  you  find  after 
entry  to  make  shopping  easier  and  to  gain 
the  ad  vantage  of  the  favorable  rate  of 
exchange. 

Keep  a  list  of  your  Canadian  purchases, 
seve  sales  slips,  and  pack  purchasee  sep- 
arately for  rapid  customs  Inspection  when 
you  re-enter  the  United  StAtes. 

If  possible,  make  your  Kxpo  67  trip  In  May, 
early  June.  September  or  Otcober  to  get 
better  lodging  reservations  and  to  avoid  the 
summer  crush  of  falrgoers. 

For  reservations,  write  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment's computerised  centraJ  lod«:lu«  »erv- 
loe  for  Kxpo  67:  Logexpo,  Mocksy  Pier.  Mon- 
treal. Canada.  Olve  dates  you  plan  to  be  in 
Montreal,  and  Indicate  type  of  acoommoda- 
tlons  and  i»rlces  desired. 

Free  travel  oounaellng  Is  offered  by  the 
Canadian  Ck>vemment  Travel  Bureau  In  Ot- 
tawa, and  St  its  branches  in  a  number  of 
VS.  ctUes. 


InproTUf  Air  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   rnVKSTLVAMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  26.  1967 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Insert  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Cohcrkssjokal  Recomi 
the  excellent  letter  written  by  R.  W.  Mal- 
llck,  directCH-  of  properties  of  the  Joseph 
Home  Co..  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  Im- 
proving air  safety. 

Mr.  Malllck  is  an  outstanding  and  civic 
minded  executive  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  an  experienced  pilot,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  aeronautics  committee 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  chairman  of  the  aeronautics 
subcommittee  on  the  study  for  a  new 
airport  of  Greater  Pittsburgh. 
The  letter  follows: 

JOCCFB  HOKKX  Co., 
Hon.  JSICXB  O.  FVLTOW. 

Mem^yer  of  Conffress. 
Houae  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  X>iuka  Mk.  Fulton;  During  the  past 
several  months  I  have  submitted  for  your 
consideration    pertinent    Infonnatlou    rela- 


tive bo  Improving  air  safety  by  implementing 
a  system  of  air  traSic  control  for  filghts  op- 
erating under  *.«i«WT^g  visual  flight  rules. 
The  haesrd  potential  Is  lnci«aslng  dally,  and 
X  now  submit  a  statement  for  your  considera- 
tion for  Inclusion  in  the  Oongresstonal 
Becord. 

In  the  April  3,  19e7.  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine  there  appeared  an  article  on  Page 
67  captioned.  "TJnsafe  Skies".  This  article 
said,  "It's  a  luck  system",  complained  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  employe.  *  Stanley  Ly- 
man, last  week.  Lyman,  an  alr-trafflc  con- 
troller, had  Just  fiown  Into  Washington 
National  Airport  to  demand  a  Congressional 
InvesUgnUon  of  the  "pubUc  peril"  of  flying. 
The  arUcIe  continued  on  to  state  that  in 
the  Boston -Washington  corridor  alone  there 
are  about  aS  near  misses  a  week  during  bad 
flying  conditions. 

The  number  of  aircraft  In  use  Is  Increasing 
rapidly  The  greatest  Increase  Is  in  the  light 
plane  class  used  primarily  for  pleasure  or 
business  and  pleasure  flying.  The  majority  of 
flights  are  mode  under  VFB — visual  flight 
rules  over  which  there  Is  UtUe  or  no  control. 
The  FA.A.  has  pressed  for  more  instrument 
rated  pllou  and  more  eophlsUcated  instru- 
ment eqiUpment  in  airplanes  as  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  air  safety  Thlf  approach 
In  itself  o&n  be  potenually  dangerous  as  the 
traffic  control  facUlues  now  in  operation  can- 
not handle  all  the  potential  I.F.R.  (instru* 
ment  flight  rules)  filghts  that  ml?rht  develop 
if  the  pl&nes  and  pilots  now  qualified  to  fly 
I.F.R.  choee  to  do  so. 

The  problem  centers  Itself  around  the  fact 
that  most  flights  on  any  given  day  are  made 
Vm,  even  by  aircraft  and  pilots  who  quality 
to  fly  IFR.  Therefore,  the  greatest  number 
of  planes  in  the  air  at  any  given  time,  by-  a 
vast  margin,  are  "technically**  without  the 
benefit  of  traffic  control. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  FAJ^.  co- 
operate In  an  experUnent  to  provide  an  ave- 
nue to  gres.ter  safety  by  sponsoring  a  pro- 
cedure of  voluntary  pilot  partlclpaUon  In 
Controlled  VUual  Flight  Rules — CVFH.  ThU 
can  be  done  without  any  new  faculties  or 
personnel.  It  would  stlU  require  the  pilot  to 
maintain  full  responnlbUtty  for  safety  and 
observance  of  aU  VFR  rules  but  would  re- 
quire oomjn u nleation  between  air  traffic  oon- 
tixjllers  and  would  enable  controllers  to 
know  the  direction  and  altitude  of  every  oo- 
(H>eratlng  aircraft.  It  would  enable  control- 
'-lers  to  furnish  traffic  and  weather  Informa- 
tion to  such  flights. 

The  F>.A.  now  provides  cooperating  pilots 
the  means  to  file  flight  plane  under  VFR  or 
FVFR.  which  merely  records  a  fligtit  plan 
for  purposee  of  search  and  rescue  in  event 
of  s  faUure  of  tbt  pilot  to  report  the  com-  ' 
pletlon  of  a  flight.  This  does  not  provide  for 
any  traffic  control  or  advisory.  It  is  proposed 
that  FA.A.  institute  a  new  category  of  flight 
plan  procedure  entitled.  CVFR.  This  would 
add  to  the  existing  VFR  procedure  the  re- 
quirement that  the  pilot  remain  in  radio 
communicaUon  with  air  traffic  oootrol 
throughout  the  flight.  However,  It  would  not 
require  the  pUot  to  make  reports,  etc.,  such 
as  are  required  on  I.FJI.  fli^t  plans,  there- 
fore, would  not  greatly  Increase  Controller 
work  loadL 

There  are  numerous  aspects  of  euch  a  sys- 
tem that  would  have  to  be  worked  out  be- 
fore It  could  be  applied  generally,  but  tho 
need  for  increased  safety  measures  now  dic- 
tates that  the  procedure  be  put  to  teet.  Since 
a  trial  period  of  such  a  jirocedure  can  be 
undertaken  at  once  without  any  addltlonsil 
cost.  faclUUes,  or  personnel,  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  FA-&.  be  prevailed  upon  to 
conduct  such  an  experiment.  Many  pilots 
•nd  pilots'  associations  have  recommended 
that  Bocue  such  measures  be  taken.  The 
TJiJi.  has  Indicated  that  it  proposes  to  ex- 
perlmsnt  with  suf^  procedures  In  the  "Posi- 
tive Control  Areas"  at  altitudes  sbove  18,000 
feet.  Very  few  flights  are  made  at  those  alti- 
tudes. OeneraUy  apeaklng.  flights  at  those 
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»ltltud«  are  truule  only  by  &Jrcr»ft  that  Mn 
qualiry  lor  U.B.  By  and  lArge  mort  VTB 
fllghu  ftr«  umA*  %X.  aJtltuilM  b«twe«n  3.000 
»iMl  8.000  «»t.  TtUa  1*  tHe  area  where  oootrol 
to  meet  crtUcal.  31nc«  PA-A.  ba«  already  rec- 
ognlBed  the  poMntiflJ  mertte  of  CVPB  at 
hi^  altltudee.  we  respectfully  su^gevt  that 
the  procMlure  be  tried  where  It  to  moet  ur- 
gently needed — the  popular  low  alUtude. 
It  may  be  later  than  we  think. 
Sincerely  yooim, 

a.  W.  Ualuck. 
Director  of  Properties. 


Helaiet  Pcrpctutei  Memory  of  Almost 
UffeB^vy  lit  Srt  Sam  K.  Solomon, 
of  Hawaii 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAW  An 
IN  THE  HOaSB  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  tO.  i9S7 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  3.  1966.  Ist  Sgt  Sam  K.  Solo- 
mon, a  "tall,  tough  soldier"  from  Kohala. 
Hawaii,  went  out  al6ne  eight  time*  Into 
the  dense  bush  of  Vietnam,  under  heavy 
enemy  fire,  to  bring  back  hla  wounded 
comrades.  Halting  to  catch  his  breath. 
Sergeant  Solomon  made  the  full  and 
final  sacrifice  to  his  country  when  a 
sniper's  bullet  took  his  Ufe. 

The  helmet  of  that  gallant  American 
soldier  has  become  a  symbol  to  Sergeant 
Solomon's  comrades  In  "Charley"  com- 
pany and  to  the  25th  Infantry  Division. 
The  story  of  his  bravery  Is  becoming  al- 
most legendary  as  his  deeds  are  related 
by  those  who  served  with  him  In  battle. 

Associated  Press  Correspondent  Al 
Chang  has  written  a  deeply  moving  ac- 
count of  the  highest  tribute  which  can 
be  given  to  a  soldier  In  battle — the  love 
and  respect  of  his  comrades  In  arms.  As 
expressed  in  the  words  of  a  fellow  sol- 
dier, Sergeant  Solomon's  helmet  has  be- 
come a  "living  memorial  to  a  fine  and 
great  soldier.  It  Is  a  reminder  of  the 
courageous  acts  of  our  first  sergeant." 

In  memory  of  Sam  K  Solomoo.  an 
American  soldier  who  lived  and  died  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  tradlUons  of  this 
Nation's  military  service.  I  submit  for 
Insertion  In  the  Congrcssional  Ricobd 
the  article  entitled  "No  GI  Can  Pill  "Hils 
Helmet."  which  appeared  In  the  Hono- 
lulu Star  Bulletin  on  May  3.  1967: 

Uemokxal  to  IsiJt  SoLonoi — No  OI  Can  Pn.1. 
This  Hklmkt 
(By  Al  Chang) 

Cu  Chx.  Vietnak  (AP) — In  the  comer  of 
the  orderly  room  of  "Charley"  company,  let 
battalion,  37th  Wolfhounds,  there  to  a  ahlny 
helmet  Uner  emhlaEoned  with  the  strtpee  ai 
a  Ont  Mrgeant.  the  Wolfhound  crest  and  the 
t&ro  leaf  patch  of  the  26th  Infantry  Dtvlalon. 

Newcomen  are  warned  forcefully  not  to 
touch  It. 

Then  when  they  are  filled  In  on  the  btotovy 
and  tradltlocto  of  the  Wolfhounds,  they  ar* 
told  what  the  helmet  liner  means. 

It  belonged  to  Sam  K.  Solomon,  a  tail. 
tough  soldier  from  Kohala,  HawmU.  He  left 
It  In  the  orderly  room  last  Norember  when 
he  went  Into  the  field  with  "Charley"  com- 
pany at  the  start  of  Operation  AtUeboro. 

On  November  t  the  outfit  was  In  heary 
acttozt.  and  Solomon  mored  out  alooa  rtght 


times  Into  the  dense  bush  to  bring  back 
wounded  men.  Then,  halting  for  a  breather. 
the  big  Orat  aege&nt  wu  shot  and  killed  by 
a  sniper. 

"He  was  one  of  my  finest  soldlen."  aald 
Major  General  Pred  C.  Weyland.  who  was 
commanding  general  of  the  2Sth  at  that 
time  time.  "He  didn't  have  to  come  to  Viet- 
nam because  he  was  the  lone  surrlvor  in  hla 
famUy.  but  he  voluntecrfl  to  be  with  hto 
men.  His  death  was  a  moat  tragic  loss  to  our 
country." 

After  Solomon  died,  the  men  of  hto  unit 
made  sure  the  helmet  liner  stayed  where  he 
left  It  sa  a  memorial  to  the  man  they  con- 
sider "the  first  soldier  of  the  Wolfhounds." 
It  Is  shlned  carefully  every  day. 

"I  had  been  In  the  company  only  four 
months  when  he  was  killed,"  said  Sergeant 
George  R.  Tabor  of  Chicago.  Illinois,  tha 
company  clerk.  "X>urlng  that  time  I  got  to 
know  him  well.  When  be  was  killed,  X  was 
really  hit  hard.  It  was  Uke  losing  a  father. 
He  was  the  type  that  if  you  were  In  danger 
and  hit.  be  would  come  oat  after  you  and 
be  did. 

"That  helmet  in  the  comer  of  thto  orderly 
room  to  for  him.  and.  Uke  everyone  else. 
I'U  see  to  it  that  it  will  remain  there  and 
we'U  all  keep  It  shining." 

When  Solomon  was  killed.  Charlee  J. 
Buckley  of  Bryan,  Texaa,  toalt  orer  as  "C" 
company's  top  kick.  He  shares  the  feeling  for 
the  almost  legendary  Solomon. 

"When  I  came  into  thto  company  and 
beard  about  hto  feate  and  saw  hto  helmet 
liner  In  one  comer  of  my  orderly  room,  I  got 
a  great  feeling  of  respect  for  thto  man,"  Buck- 
ley said. 

"Nobody  to  going  to  be  aUowed  to  touch 
that  helmet,"  he  went  on.  "It's  a  Uvtng  me- 
morial to  a  fine  and  great  soldier.  It's  a  re- 
minder of  the  courageous  acta  of  our  first 
sergeant.  When  I  leave,  I'U  pass  that  word 
sJong  to  my  replacement. 

"Since  I  took  hto  place,  a  couple  of  jMople 
tried  to  manhandle  the  helmet,  not  knowing 
what  It  meant.  They  nearly  got  shot." 

Solomon  had  a  reputation  for  being  a 
tough  sergeant  when  new  men  Joined  hla 
unit,  but  he  made  soldiers  out  of  them  and 
they  came  to  r«epect  and  love  him.  EUs  serv- 
ice now  has  become  legendary  and  the  shiny 
helmet  liner  serves  se  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  man  and  hto  deeds. 

"We  have  la  people  left  tn  the  company 
who  knew  Solomon  when  he  was  flrvt  ser- 
geant," said  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  I*. 
Coldren  of  Hughes.  Arkansas,  company  exe- 
cutive otncer.  "When  new  men  arrive  they 
are  told  of  the  traditions  of  the  Wolfhounds, 
and  the  helmet  is  shown  to  them. 

"It  has  become  a  symbol.  No  one  can  fill 
that  belmet." 


the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  resolu- 
tion memorializes  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide greater  State  sanction  and  disburse- 
ment of  Federal  fimds  for  air  pollution 
purposes  and  I  would  like  to  Irisert  this 
resolutlcm  into  the  Rscord  at  this  time: 

RcsoLunoH  S.  371 
Resolution    memorallzlng   Congress  to   pro- 
vide greater  State  sanction  and  dtoburse- 

ment  of  Federal   ftmds  for  air  pollution 

purposes 

Whereas  the  nation  recently  has  become 
aware  of  the  inherent  dangers  which  air  pol- 
lution produce*;  and 

Whereas  In  accordance  with  this  hsxardous 
eltuaUon  the  federal  government  has  em* 
barked  on  a  progressive  program;   and 

Whereas  such  federal  funds  should  not  be 
earmarked  for  specific  usee  by  the  states 
prior  to  appropriation;  and 

Whereas  the  Individual  states  are  better 
equipped  and  more  aware  of  the  specific 
problems  which  may  be  encountered  in  tbelr 
own  states:  and 

Whereas  the  alms  of  an  air  poUutlon  pro- 
gram are  Indeed  applaudable  but  should  not 
be  limited  by  over-deflnltlre  laws;  nam, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  th«  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Prorldenoe  Plantations  through  Its  gen- 
eral assembly  now  requests  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  States  to  give  conslderutlon  to 
thto  resolution  In  limiting  air  pollution  leg- 
talation  whoae  ends  can  better  be  served  by 
state  dtobursement;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  senators  and  repreaent- 
aUves  from  Rhode  Island  in  said  ooogrea  be 
and  they  are  hereby  ^u-oeeUy  requested  to 
tise  concerted  effort  to  assist  the  states  in 
their  plea  for  dtoburaal  of  federal  funds  for 
air  pollution  control;  and  the  secretary  of 
state  to  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  thto  resolu- 
tion to  the  senaton  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  said  Congress. 

AcrousT  P.  L*  PlLanCK. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Tlie  Air  PonatioB  Problea  and  a  Retoh- 
ti«B  From  Ae  State  of  Rkode  Island 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  KHODB   ULAJfO 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  BEPKESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav,  Mat  10,  1»S7 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  air  pollution  ts  one  that  de- 
serves our  full  attention  for  It  la  of  cru* 
dol  Importance  Co  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  all  Americans.  Though  Its  scope 
Is  national,  the  problem  must  largely  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Individual  State*  for  It 
ha*  many  unique  aspects. 

This  matter  has  been  well  put  forth  In 
the  form  of  a  resolution  that  I  have  re- 
celTed  from  the  Oenerol  Assembly  of 


Nary  Hui  Qoiiofi  Hit  ia  Repair  Lai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALZroSNIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVBS 

Wednesday.  May  10,  19$7 

Mr.    BOB    WH^ON.    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

Navt  Yasd  CLOfiNOS  Bkr  m  Rspaze  Las 

Nkw  Tosk. — Detoys  In  the  repair,  main- 
tenance and  overhaul  ot  naval  Tssaels  ars 
impalrinf;  the  fleet's  readiness  aad  effeetlve- 
neu.  aooording  to  Washingtao  aouroas. 

They  differ  about  the  ssrlousnsas  oi  the 
problem  and  the  Increased  tempo  of  opera- 
tions Incident  to  the  Vletnazn  war.  the  In- 
creasing B^  of  many  shlpa,  delays  In  pro- 
curing spare  parts  and  material  and  a  serious 
ahortage  of  trained  shipyard-  workeis  con- 
tribute to  the  Narys  dimcxUUea. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  has  blamed  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNomara  In 
one  ot  the  most  severs  attacka  upon  the 
aecretary's  Judgment  yet  TOlced.  The  reports 
charged  that  the  recent  naral  shipyard  olos- 
Lncs  ordered  by  UcNunara  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  these  problems. 

rENTAOOH    DIfTSaS 

Pentagon  sources  denied  this  and  mini- 
mised the  delayi  and  dlfllculUee.  Navy  and 
civilian  experts  stress  that  the  problem  prl- 
marUy  Is  a  ehortage  of  ekllled  shipyard  per- 
sonnel rather  (ban  ot  fadllUea. 
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The  sharp  ooaunents  about  the  sblpyihrd 
closings  and  thalr  results  upon  ths  nsTal 
astabiuhinent  were  contained  In  two  reports 
of  the  preparednaaa  inveatlgaUng  subooa^ 
mlttee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serrloss  Oom- 
mittee  under  the  ohatrmanahlp  of  Sen.  Jolin 
Stsnnls.  D.-lClss. 

IJD  a  report  on  the  Navy  and  KCarlns  Cwpa 
on  Southeast  Asia  the  conimltt*e  charged 
that  a  Blsable  p«-centag«  of  7th  Fleet  atflps 
either  were  not  ready  for  combat  or  were 
tn  reduced  readlneaa  etatus.  The  precise  fig- 
ure was  deleted  by  Pentagon  censorship,  but 
other  sources  Indicated  that  It  Is  apfvozi- 
mately  16  to  20  per  cent  of  the  fleet. 


The  committee  rep»ort  quoted  the  chief 
of  naval  operations  ss  saying  private  and 
naval  shipyards  are  "abaolutely  saturated 
on  the  West  Coast,  and  I  think  have  about 
all  they  can  do  on  the  East  Coast." 

The  committee  said.  "It  now  appears  that 
the  lack  of  th«  recently  closed  government 
shipyards  on  both  the  West  And  Bast  coasts 
Is  keenly  felt,  in  other  than  peacetime 
operations." 

However,  sources  pointed  out  that  part 
of  the  problem  on  the  West  Coast  was  causad 
by  a.l30-day  elsctrldans'  strike,  ended  March 
18  by  the  Preladent's  invocation  of  the  Taft- 
BarUey  Act. 


Zn  a  second  report  by  the  Stennls  sub- 
committee on  the  status  and  cccnbat  readi- 
ness of  tha  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  committee 
said: 

"The  repair  and  overha-jl  facilities  nor> 
mally  used  In  peacetime  to  maintain  the 
ships  of  the  fleet  have  been  reduced  tn  recent 
yearn  ss  a  result  of  shipyard  closures  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  apparently  be- 
lieved that  a  substantial  part  of  the  repalr 
and  overhaul  work  formerly  done  In  gov- 
ernment facUtlea  could  be  farmed  out  to 
commercial  enterprises.  The  experience  of 
the  past  two  years,  during  which  the  scale 
of  the  Sgthlng  In  Southeast  Asia  constantly 
increased,  casts  considerable  doubt  on  this 
ssstunptlon.' 

The  report  sayi  more  than  100  ships  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  had  been  delayed  for 
scheduled  repair  and  overhaul  (as  of  Febru- 
sry.  1067)  for  periods  varying  from  a  week 
to  months  because  of  the  Increased  tempo 
of  Vietnam  activities. 

"The  recent  shipyard  closures  have  clearly 
resulted  tn  fscUlty  shortages  of  Increasing 
severity."    the    report   concluded. 


RnmuBu  UdepeadcMce  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  zixiNois 
IN  THI  aOtraS  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1967 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  minota.  Mr.  Speak- 
«r,  It  U  true  that  every  nation  ha<  a 
i?)*clal  day  which  Is  significant  in  Its 
history.  This  day  Is  a  day  of  rededlcatlon 
and  of  patriotic  celebration.  Rumania 
ha4  such  a  day — May  10 — a  day  com- 
monorating  the  anniversary  of  Ruma- 
nian independence.  It  Is  also  true  that 
some  nations  have  a  history  of  misfor- 
tune and  suffering.  Riunania  has  such  a 
history. 

After  centuries  of  Turlcish  domina- 
Uon.  Rumania  declared  her  Independ- 
ence on  May  10,  1877.  Realliing  that  this 
was  a  day  of  dedication,  the  Rumanians 
had  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining    their    Independence    and 


coreming  their  oountiy.  Tet  the  Ruma- 
nlana  on  that  day  obuM  not  bate  fomeoi 
the  naUonal  tragedy  which  would  belall 
them  eren  before  the  end  of  Worid  War 
n.  Toiklah  domination  was  replaced  br 
Busilan  domination— no  lees  cruel,  no 
leas  a  national  disaster. 

The  Soviet  domination  of  Rumania  la 
a  tragedy,  but  theie  is  no  finality  In  this 
tragedy.  Indeed,  there  have  been  stir- 
rings, as  Rumania  attempts  to  move  to- 
ward greater  economic  freedom,  to  a  re- 
assertlon  of  things  Rimianlan,  and  to 
greater  cultural  conuwu  with  the  West. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  Rumania's 
misfortune  to  border  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  can  also  be  said  that  It  is  Rumania's 
fortune  to  have  a  brave  and  patriotic 
citizenry.  It  is  difficult  to  salute  a  peo- 
ple who  know  tragedy,  for  the  words 
must  seem  somewhat  irrelevant  coming 
from  someone  who  has  not  shared  their 
trials.  We  can,  however,  commemorate 
the  Independence  Day  of  the  Ruma- 
nians. We  can  reaffirm  our  belief  that  on 
some  future  day  they  will  be  free.  Just 
as  the  Rumania  of  today  is  reafflimlng 
the  same  belief.  We  commemorate  a 
proud  and  brave  people  who  have  been 
ovemm  by  conquerors  and  invaders 
through  most  of  their  known  history — 
but  who  have  constantly,  tirelessly  at- 
tempted to  reassert  their  independence. 

To  Rumanians  In  their  native  land, 
and  to  Rumanians  throughout  the  world, 
we  extend  our  hope  on  tills  Independence 
Day  that  the  bonds  oppressing  them  will 
someday  rust  and  crumble.  We  all  look 
forward  to  that  May  10  when  Ruma- 
nians can  celebrate  their  Independence 
day  as  free  citieens  of  a  free  country. 


m  FikM  WiH  AAA  Safetr  Pilral 
Medal  for  Saviat  a  Hobu  Lift 


HON.  JOHN  CONTERS,  JR. 


m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPSSSSNTATIVES 

Tvetday,  May  i,  l»t7 

Mr.  CX>NYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  my  colleakuea' 
attention  the  heroic  deed  of  a  young 
constitutent  of  mine.  Jessie  Pulton,  age 
from  Detroit's   EKryer   Elementary 
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Ramaaiaa  ladepeadcace  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AptU  20.  IHT 
Mr.  TA^r.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10  is 
the  national  holiday  of  the  Rumanian 
people,  celebrated  by  Rumanian  organi- 
zations throughout  the  world.  After  cen- 
turies of  oppressive  domination  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  Rumanian  people 
had  at  long  last  achieved  their  much 
desired  freedom  and  nation  independ- 
ence. Today  marks  the  80th  aimiversary 
of  that  event. 

Unfortunately,  the  Rumanian  people 
today  live  in  a  state  of  national  oppres- 
sion, victims  of  the  vile  infection  of 
communism.  Rumania  along  with  many 
of  her  Eastern  European  counterparts 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  tyranny  of 
communism  following  World  War  U. 

Let  us  all  express  a  common  wish  that 
the  forces  of  Rumanian  unity  with  the 
West  will  Increase  and  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  Rumanian  people  wUl  enjoy 
the  national  Independence  they  so  richly 
.deserve.  Today  we  Join  with  Rumanians 
who  are  captive  in  their  homeland  In 
hoping  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  time,  when 
freedom  will  return  to  their  oountiy. 


School  and  the  son  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Phelps,  of  10299  Russell  Street,  will  be 
presented  with  a  Gold  Llfeaaver  Medal 
from  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion on  Thursday,  May  11.  along  with 
eight  other  young  school  safety  patrol 
heroes,  for  saving  a  human  Ufe. 

Jessie  won  the  award  for  saving  the 
life  of  5-year-old  Wesley  Rivers  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1967.  Wesley  was  returning  to 
school  after  lunch  at  the  same  time  Jes- 
sie was  returning  to  school  from  his  post 
as  a  school  safety  patrol.  Jessie  observed 
that  Wesley  was  running  between  a 
parked  auto  and  packed  truck,  with  the 
drivCT  of  an  approaching  auto  apparently 
unaware  of  the  small  youngsters.  The 
traffic  was  heavy  and  the  car  was  moving 
at  a  speed  estimated  to  be  at  35  miles 
per  hour.  Jessie,  seeing  Wesley  in  danger, 
ran  into  the  street  and  without  thought 
of  his  own  safety,  ran  between  the  car 
and  truck,  picked  up  Wesley  and  carried 
him  to  safety. 

Jessie,  along  with  the  other  eight 
youngsters,  represents  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  safety  patrol  movement. 
Their  devotion  to  duty  and  their  ability 
to  act  tmder  emergency  conditions  re- 
sulted In  the  actual  saving  of  human 
lives.  ESach  of  them  richly  deserves  this 
hlghe-'it  of  patrol  awards — the  AAA  Qold 
Ufesaver  Medal. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  by  the 
U.8.  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Alan 
8.  Boyd,  on  Thursday  May  11  at  9  a.m. 
tn  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  third 
floor  auditorium.  The  ceremony  will  be 
attended  by  parents  of  the  youngsters 
and  law  enforcement,  education,  and 
AAA  club  officials.  This  ceremony  will  be 
B  prelude  to  the  31st  national  school  safe- 
ty patrol  parade.  The  parade  will  be  held 
on  Washington's  Constitution  Avenue, 
this  Saturady.  May  13,  at  11  ajn.  with 
23,000  boys  and  girls  from  22  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  participating. 
Each  year,  the  American  Automobile 
Association  joins  with  the  schools  and 
police  In  sponsoring  the  national  school 
safety  patrol  parade  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Thousands  of  young  people  from  all  over 
the  country  participate  In  this  colorful 
annual  event.  In  conjunction  with  the 
parade,  the  AAA  each  year  presents  Oold 
Llfesaver  Medals  to  those  young  patrols 
who  have  actually  saved  the  Ufe  of  a 
schoolmate  In  traffic  danger.  These  cov- 
eted medals  are  generally  presented  by 
a  top  U.8.  ofBdal.  Among  those  who  have 
made  the  presentalloiu  In  the  past  are: 
Presidents  Johnson.  Kennedy.  Elsen- 
hower, and  Truman;  Vice  Presidents 
HuitPHUT  and  Nixon;  FBI  Director  J. 
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Edgar  Hoover,  and  Senator  Rosiai  F. 

I  tMnk  the  House  might  be  Interested 
In  the  background  and  history  ol  the 
safety  patrol  movement.  The  safety  pa- 
trol was  pioneered  by  the  American 
Automobile  AssodaUon  on  a  national 
scale  hi  the  early  l»20's.  Now  there  are 
over  900.000  boys  and  girls  from  the 
upper  elementary  or  Junior  high  school 
grades  serving  hi  40.000  schools  In  15.000 
communltlea  In  every  State.  There  are 
also  some  158,000  patrol  members  serving 
to  20  foreign  countries.  The  school  safety 
patrols  are  organized  by  the  school  au- 
thorities with  the  cooperaUon  of  poUce 
and  motor  clubs  afflUated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association.  The  duties 
of  these  yougsters  are  to  guide  and  pro- 
tect children  at  school  crossings.  They 
are  required  to  stay  on  the  curb  hi  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  under 
the  patnd  rules,  are  prohibited  from  di- 
recting trafBc. 

The  safety  patrol  movemet  has  been 
doing  a  fine  Job  of  promoting  safety 
consciousness  among  our  young  people 
and  reducing  the  number  of  needless  and 
senseless  accidents  among  schoolchil- 
dren. Since  the  organization  of  the  patrol 
movement  the  traffic  death  rate  Invedvlng 
school-age  children  has  dropped  by  near- 
ly one-half  The  American  Automobile 
Association  and  lu  ajnilated  clubs  are  to 
be  commended  for  this  program. 


TJls  outzlda  •urfaw  at  tb*  SBT  wfll  be  a 
mstal  alloy  contjlnlng  »0  pvcxai  titanium, 
<  paromt  »lumlBijm  tna  4  percent  vana- 
dium. It  hM  Uie  moat  strengtb  Mul  beet 
traoture  toughneee  for  Uie  lee*t  weight. 

Otter  Otenlmn  ellOTi  end  leveral  typee  oC 
eteel  al»o  wUl  be  uMd.  BoUd  etructuree  « 
the  fuMluge  wlU  be  fsit^ned  together  with 
nearly  four  million  rt»et».  pine,  bolte,  nute 
and  other  mechanical  leetenero. 

Structural  rlTete  wUl  be  of  titanium  alloy. 
with  twice  the  etrength  of  aluminum  rtveta. 

The  SSTi  Jet  fuel  will  be  kept  at  temper- 
aturee  below.  140  degreee  Fahrenheit  bj 
trowllng  putty-like  fluorocarbon  or  fluoio- 
slllcone  Ineulatlon  onto  the  tnalde  waHa  of 
the  fuel  tanka. 

The  ceramic  U  used  «■  a  covering  to  pro- 
tect tbe  SSTt  plastic  radom*  or  nose  Up 
from  erosion  by  raindrops. 


SST:  Ful  M  Bdkt  »ai  Teach  as  Tuk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  wasanfltrroN 
Dl  TH»  HOU8K  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVEa 

Wettnesday,  Maw  10,  1967 

Mr.  PKtXY.  Mr.  Bpealter,  many 
Members  are  studying  the  SST.  On 
May  8,  1»«7,  WUllam  Schulze.  the  aero- 
space editor  of  the  SeatUe  Post-InteUl- 
gencer.  printed  a  thumbnail  sketch  on 
the  strength  and  design  of  this  aircraft. 
Here  la  the  text  of  that  story: 
SST  run  AS  Bmxar  aire  Tooui  aa  Taws 
(By  William  Sohulae) 

The  Boeing  euperBonlc  janaport  will  fly 
as  fast  as  a  rlile  bullet,  at  nearly  a.OOO  feet 
per  aecond.  the  Seattle  aeroapace  arm  said 
"•day.  „__ 

TUa  ipeed  dlctatea  use  Ui  buUdug  the  SSrr 
of  a  oonjldareble  variety  of  heat  reelatant 
niatcrlala.  They  have  unusual  names  like — 
polylmlde  —  fluoroelUcone  —  pcrfiuofoalkyl- 
trlaalne — and  better -known  names  Uke  tita- 
nium, flberglaes  and  ceramic. 

Not  to  forget  the  wlndowa  of  obemlcaUy 
tampered  glaaa,  with  two  to  three  tlmas  the 
■trength  of  the  more  commonly  used  chill- 
tampered  glaea. 

swift  cleavage  of  the  air  by  the  88T^  noaa. 
fuaelace.  wlnga  and  tall  aurfacea  will  gan- 
eraU  temparaturea  of  4£0  to  600  degieea 
Fahrenheit. 

The  aSTe  300  paaoengera  will  alt  Inalde 
titanium  metal  "eandwlch"  atructurea  form- 
ing the  Inside  and  outalde  of  the  aircraft. 
The  aandwlch  flller  will  be  woven  Sbeiglaas 
fabric  ao&ked  with  polylmlde  realn  and 
formed  Into  honeyoomb  shapea.  TTie  poly- 
lmlde atabtllsae  the  tltanltan  eandwlch  atruc- 
turea. 


VS.  Role  ia  Utia  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASaaCHuaaiiB 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRSSENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  May  10.  19S7 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  most  knowledgeable 
Latin  Americanists  to  the  United  States 
Is  George  C.  Lodge,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  presently  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Bustoess  School. 
In  recent  years,  Mr.  Lodge  has  been  en- 
gaged to  stlmulattog  the  management 
skills  of  Central  American  bustoessmen. 
In  a  recent  article  to  the  Boston,  Mass.. 
Globe,  Mr.  Lodge  commented  on  the 
Implications  of  proposed  Latin  Ameri- 
can -  economic  totegratlon  for  greater 
contact  between  Latta  Americans  and 
on  the  need  for  strengthentog  the  L«tin 
American  universities.  I  Include  his  arti- 
cle to  the  CoHGUSsioHaL  Raooao: 

vs.  TtOLM  nf  BtJiLDmo  LaTUe  Ajc^oca 
■oONOMT — ICASsxva  Am  TO  UMtvBsrriss 
CaK  Snra  Cokmon  ICasJcsT 


(Nors.— The  author  la  a  lecturer  on  bual- 
neaa  admlnletraUon  at  the  Harvard  BuelneaB 
School.  Since  19«3  he  hae  been  working  on 
the  achool'a  project  In  Central  America  to 
belp  eatabllah  a  graduate  acbool  at  managa- 
ment  eervlng  that  region.) 

(By  George  C.  Lodge) 
There  Is  little  argument  that  the  focma- 
tloo  of  a  T^rrr"^"  market  la  eeaentlal  for  the 
poUtlcal.  aoclal  and  economic  development 
of  lAtln  America.  The  pledge  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican chiefs  of  atate  made  at  Punta  del  Bite 
<n  Apr.  14  to  begin  auch  an  undertaking  In 
1Q70  la,  therefore,  entirely  lalutary. 

Aa  the  prwldenta  declared,  "the  lAtln 
Am«rlcaa  common  market  will  be  baaed  on 
the  complete  development  and  progreaalve 
oonvergence  ol  the  LatU  American  Free 
Trade  Asen.  and  of  th*  central  American 
Common  Uarke«,  taking  Into  account  the 
Intereeta  of  the  Latin  Amerloan  countrlea 
not  yet  affiliated  with  theee  syateroa.  Thla 
great  teak  wlU  reinforce  hlatorlc  bonds,  will 
promote  Industrial  development  and  the 
■tr«D«thenlng  of  Latin  American  Indurtrtal 
enterprises,  aa  well  aa  more  emdent  produc- 
tion and  new  opportunltlea  for  employment, 
and  will  permit  the  region  to  play  Ita  de- 
aervedjy  algniflcanl  role  In  world  affaire." 
The  pr^ldenta  went  on  to  promise  "a  ays- 
t«m  of  programmed  ellmlnatloa  of  duties  and 
other  reatrlotlona  and  also  a  aystam  of  tarlfl 


harmonlistlon  In  order  to  establlah  piogrea- 
Blvely  a  common  external  tarlfl  .  .  ." 

The  dllBcUlUea  In  the  way  of  a  laUn  Amer- 
ican common  market  are  aa  Impraaalve  as 
Its  achievement  la  eeeentlal. 

They  Include:  awewime  geography,  the 
snow-capped  Andee,  -  Impenetrable  Junglea 
and  vast  deaerta  aeparatlng  countrlea  from 
one  another;  non-enetent  cr  extremely 
primitive  transport  and  communication  fa- 
cdlltlee:  Intenae  hUtorlcaJ  pollUcal  feats  and 
hoetUlty  causing  deep  dlatruat  of  nation  for 
nation:  apprehension  on  the  part  of  power- 
ful induatrialiats  who  have  proepered  m  their 
imaU.  protected  national  market*,  and  lor 
whom  tree  trade  brings  more  the  menace  ol 
compeUUon  than  the  opportunity  of  espan- 
slon.  lower  coeta  and  mcreased  aales. 

They  Include  fear  that  integration  Is  a 
subversive  plot  by  the  United  Statee  and  lu 
corporation*  to  ■cipoCf  the  wealth  and  the 
people  of  the  hemisphere  on  a  regional  rather 
than  a  national  scale:  Imufflclent  capital 
reeources,  trained  manpower  and  technology: 
and  IMUy  but  by  no  means  least,  InaulBclent 
political  leadcrahlp  with  the  will  and  capac- 
ity to  moUvsU  and  organise  the  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  their  people  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  high  purpose  of  Uitegratlon, 

It  la  Interesting  to  oonalder  oom*  of  the 
conditions  that  aeem  ot  have  made  economic 
IntegrsUon  succeaafuj  among  the  five  ooim- 
tnea  of  Central  America.  These  thoughts  are 
drawn  from  an  excellent  study  Juat  com- 
pleted  by  Joseph  8.  »ye  Jr  .  asalstant  pio- 
fuecr  of  govHTunent  at  Harvard.  loUowlng 
a  year'a  Investigation  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Market  (Central  American  Regional  In- 
tegraUon  ■IntemaUonal  Oonclllatlon."  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
March,  1867).  _^         ,     . 

Nye  suggesU  that  tha  foUowlng  factori 
among  others   are   neoeaaarj   foe  sucoeeaful 

''l  ^so^  similarity  of  values  and  beliefs 
and  some  sens*  ot  regional  Identity  .  .  .  pro- 
vide* a  sense  of  vocation  for  technocrats. 
sheltering  them  from  ultranaUonallsti:  prs- 
dlspcoea  poUticisns  and  some  Intereat  groups 
away  from  frontal  attack  (on  Uitegratlon): 
and  aometlmea  amoothee  the  way  for  com- 

""  There  ia  lio  doubt  that  Just  as  In  Centl^ 
America,  the  •■technocraU"  of  the  re«t  of 
LaUn  America— that  la.  economlsU.  foreign- 
trained  IntellectuaU.  officials  of  International 
organlssUons,  etc.— are  the  spaarheada  of  ui- 
tegratlon. .       , 

The  attainment  of  a  meature  of  regional 
Identify"  behind  which  they  can  operate  U 
a  ttU  order  In  Latin  America.  Perhaps  In 
certain  countries.  Christian  democracy  oHers 
the  boat  hope  of  offering  a  eet  of  values  and 
beliefs  around  which  "Identity"  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

I.  Regional  Institutions  dedicated  to  the 
performancee  of  apeciflc  and  limited  taake— 
health,  transportation,  customs— can  Oe 
more  useful  In  bringing  a  aenae  of  reglonauty 
than  InsUtuUona  with  amorphous  tasks 
which  "lack  a  precue  point  of  leverage  to 
move  governments." 

3.  The  economic  and  commercial  tasks  of 
IntegraUon  should  be-as  far  as  poealblo  sep- 
arated from  "the  mainstream  ot  poUUcal  de- 
bate to  allow  the  technocrat*  to  arrange  th* 
compromiaee  that  begUi  to  restructure  Inter- 
est* "  That  U.  ways  should  be  found  to  assUt 
bnsinMsmen.  for  eismple.  to  understand 
their  Interest*  Ui  mtegiaUoo  and  to  separate 
these  as  far  aa  possible  from  area*  of  political 
disagreement. 

4.  As  integration  progresses,  decisions  be- 
come more  difficult,  and  th*  technocrats 
must  have  the  poUtlcal  support  ot  algiUflcant 
Interest  groups  In  society.  Perhap*  chief 
among  theae  I*  the  busino**  community,  a 
is  therefore,  again  ot  particular  Importance 
that  businessmen  be  led  Into  an  understand- 
ing of  what  the  real  challengta  and  oppor- 
ttmlties  of  Integration  axe  for  them. 


At  present,  tear  and  Icnorano*  ar*  wlda- 
spread:  mtegratloa  cannot  gi««  in  auch  an 
ecvlronmeBt. 

This  Is  but  a  aketcby  glimpse  of  the  way 
to  Latin  American  integrauoci.  It  1*  enough 
to  suggest,  however,  some  priorities  for  at- 
tsnUon. 

First  Is  ih%  need  for  more  knowledge  on 
part  of  Latin  Americans  about  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Without  thla  It  Is  Impossible  to  obtain 
the  necessary  sense  of  regional  Identity,  the 
precise  awareness  of  problems  and  Inter- 
esu.  the  coordinated  plsns  for  the  develop- 
ment of  re^onal  resources  and  tbe  mastery 
of  tbe  region's  appalUng  natural  olMtecles. 

While  the  gathering  of  such  knowledge 
is  itself  an  enormous  task.  It  can  be  planned 
so  as  to  contribute  most  usefully  not  only  to 
Integration  but  to  the  Intellectual  stimula- 
tion of  the  hemisphere.  Tbe  United  States 
should  resist  the  temptation  to  undertake 
or  even  to  direct  thla  prodigious  reach  and 
survey  task  Itself:  It  Is  not  out's  to  do. 

But  we  should  give  virtually  unlimited 
assistance  to  the  0  or  10  ouutonding  uni- 
versity centers  In  Latin  America  and  en- 
courage them  to  put  aepatate  and  Joint  re- 
search teams  into  the  Held  on  s  crash  bssla. 

Not  only  would  required  Information  be 
obtained  but  tbe  Latin  American  univeralty 
would  be  on  the  way  to  solving  it*  own  pri- 
mary problem  which  Is  remoteness  from  and 
Ignorance  concerning  Ite  own  community 
and  region.  As  this  research  and  study  effort 
began  to  produce  ite  finding,  educatlonai 
programa  could  be  set  up  throughout  the 
hemisphere  for  business  leaders,  poliucans, 
bureaucrate,  labor  leaders,  churchmen  and 
scientists. 

In  this  way  myth  could  be  illspeUed,  old 
enmities  reduced  and  ignorance  and  fear 
could  give  way  to  confidence  and  perception 
of  reality. 


Raaiaaiaa  Nataoaal  ladepeadcBce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  njjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATn'ES 

Monday,  May  >,  1967 
Mr.  PUCDJSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  10,  we  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  Rumanian 
Independence.  On  this  date,  to  1877,  the 
Rumanian  Parliament  declared  Ru- 
mania totally  independent  of  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  Empire,  after  having  endured 
centuries  of  persecution,  oppression,  and 
hardiihlp.  In  1856  Rumania  had  secured 
a  status  of  autonomy  from  the  Turks 
who  by  then  had  begun  to  feel  the  symp- 
toms of  decltoe.  Even  to.  the  Ottomans 
exacted  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Ru- 
manians. 

Ten  years  later.  Rumanians  elected  as 
prince.  Charles  of  HohenzoUem-Slg- 
martngen;  at  the  same  time  a  new  con- 
stitution was  instituted  to  which  Prtoce 
Charles  subscribed.  This  constitution  was 
based  on  the  Belgium  Charter  of  1851 
and  provided  for  upper  and  lower  legis- 
lative bodies  and  gave  the  prince  an 
unconditional  veto  on  all  legislation. 

The  existence  of  the  Turkish  tribute 
•erved  to  overburden  the  economic  and 
social  system  of  Rumania.  'When  the 
Russo-Turkiah  War  broke  out  to  1877, 
Rumanians  were  overjoyed.  They  were 
confldent  that  Russia  would  cru.^  Tur- 
key, gato  for  Rumania  complete  freedom 


from  Turkey,  and  at  the  same  time,  re- 
spect Rumania's  Urrttorial  totegrtty. 
Thus,  it  was  that  on  May  10.  1877.  the 
Parliament  passed  the  resolution  declar- 
ing Rumania's  todependence  from  Tur- 
key. This  Independence  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Treaty  of  BerUn  to  1878.  albeit 
with  certato  harsh  territorial  encroach- 
ments, to  the  benefit  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  salute 
the  Rumanian  people  and  their  persever- 
ance and  courage  to  attatotog  todepend- 
ence from  outside  domtoation.  It  la  our 
firm  belief  that  Rumanians  will  per- 
severe still  to  their  struggles  against  out- 
side domtoation  and  will  one  day  soon 
take  their  proper  position  on  the  world 
stage  of  free  nations. 


The  K«c  Report:  Federal  Aid  lo 


Senior  Gtizeas  Moath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ajrnl  26.  1967 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Miami  Beach.  Pla.. 
has  Joined  the  President  and  the  Nation 
In  proclaiming  May  as  "Senior  Citizens 
Months."  I  wholeheartedly  Join  In  this 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  contributions 
made  by  our  senior  citizens,  and  In  sup- 
port of  an  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  for  these  most  deserving  individ- 
uals. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues* 
attention  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Miami  Beach  City  Council,  which  fol- 
lows: 

REsoLimoN  13109 
Whereac,    the    President    of    tbe    United 
StAtaa  of  America.  Lyndon  Bainas  Johnson.  - 
bAs  heretofore  decl&red  the  month  ot  May  as 
"Senior  Cltlxen«  Month":  and 

Whereas  the  Benlcv  clUisens  of  tbe  United 
StAtes  are  a  nui.  energetic  and  respected 
segmeat  of  the  entire  populauon  at  this 
country;  and 

Wherecu  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  heretofore 
advocated  an  Increase  in  Social  Security 
benefits:  and 

Whereas  the  Increase  In  Social  Security 
benefits  recommended  bj  the  President  of 
the  nmted  States  wUl  have  a  beneOdal  ef- 
fect both  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  on 
the  Senior  citizen  population  of  tbe  United 
SUtea; 

Now,  tberefore,  be  tt  duly  resolved  that  the 
City  CouncU  of  tbe  City  of  kfiaml  Beach. 
Florida,  does  hereby  procUUm  tbe  month  of 
May  as  "Senior  Citizens  Month";  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil, for  and  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Min^i 
Beach,  does  urge  tbat  tbe  Congress  of  the 
United  States  pose  the  Social  Security  bene- 
fit increases  proposed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Statee.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  t>e  sent  to  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  and  to  each  Senator  and  Hep- 
reeentatlTe  from  the  State  of  Plortda  In  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  3rd  day  of  ICay. 
ie«7. 

Elliott  Roosbvxlt,  itayor. 
Attest: 

RtTTH    B.    ROTTLSAtr. 

Citji  Clerk  and  ^fnance  Director, 


EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  K£E 

or  WIST  VTXconA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1967 
Mr.  6:EE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  *'The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

The  report  foDows; 

FlDDLAL    AlB    TO    EDtrCATTDlT 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee  B«- 
port. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  la 
now  admlniaterlDg  tbe  most  far-r««ching  aid 
to  education  program  ever  sponsored  by  the 
^der&l  Government. 

This  program  baa  been  underway  foe 
nearly  a  decade — since  the  enactoent  of  a 
measure  known  as  the  NationsJ  Defease  Ed- 
ucation Act.  This  leglslaMon  contained  a 
number  of  provisions  intended  to  help  meet 
the  ruing  coeu  of  educ&Uon.  But  tbe  climax 
of  the  program  came  3  years  ago  when  Con- 
gress passed  and  tbe  Prealdent  approved  3 
landmarto  In  tbe  biatory  of  education — tbe 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  the  Hl^er  Education  Act. 

The  purpose  of  thU  leglaUUoo  was  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  in  every 
school  district  in  the  country  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  every  qusilfled  American 
youngster  to  obtain  a  higher  education  II  he 
baa  tbe  determlnaUon. 

In  belplng  tbe  progress  of  education.  Con- 
gress was  foUowlng  a  tradition  almost  as  old 
as  our  country  itself.  Shortly  after  we  be- 
came a  nauon  tbe  Federal  Government  au- 
thcNTlzed  the  estobllahment  oi  agricultural 
experlxnent  staUoos  ojid  many  of  these  later 
developed  into  full-Ume  colleges.  But  tbe 
biggest  boost  to  eUucaUon  came  during  the 
ClvU  War  when  Federal  legislation  brought 
about  the  beginning  of  the  land-grant  cot- 
leges. 

Tills  came  about  when  Congress  passed  aa 
Act  transferring  Federal  land  to  the  various 
etatfts  on  condlUon  that  the  revenue  from 
these  Unds  should  be  used  for  educational 
purpoees.  The  wisdom  of  that  act  Is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  today  every  state  has  at 
least  one  land-grant  college  or  university. 

The  Office  of  Education  Is  now  Just  100 
years  old.  Its  creatloo  was  sponsored  e 
century  ago  by  RepreaenUtlve  Jamee  A.  Oar- 
field,  a  member  of  tbe  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  who  later  became  one  of  our  martyred 
prealdenta.  The  purpose  of  tbe  Office  was  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  public  school  system 
which  was  then  enjoying  its  greatest  period 
of  growth. 

Today  tbe  primary  responslblUty  for  tbe 
public  school  system  rests  upon  tbe  states 
sjnd  local  eommimiUea.  Just  as  It  always  baa. 
However.  In  thousands  of  school  dlstncto. 
local  education  boards  faced  an  alarming 
crisis  a  few  yean  ago  because  of  expanding 
population  and  rising  costs,  l^ls  was  e^;>e- 
ctaily  true  in  acbool  dlstrlcis  where  a  large 
percentage  of  tbe  children  came  frooi  low 
Income  bomes.  It  was  to  help  meet  this  crisis 
tbat  tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  was  enacted  2  yean  ago. 

This  year,  tbe  sum  avaUable  tn  Federal 
grants  for  schools  in  the  Fifth  Congreaslooal 
District  totals  C3,T90^30.  This  FMeral  aid  U 
based  upcm  tbe  presence  In  the  7  ootmtlee 
of  more  than  38.000  pupils  who  come  from 
low  Income  famlUes. 
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This  U  now  tb«  wcond  fuU  ;ear  oi  opera- 
UocL  for  this  Federml  lid  program.  Educaton 
beUers  It  la  too  «arlT  to  appraise  th«  bvoeflu 
or  Uie  BhorteomUi««  at  this  program.  How- 
eTer.  thers  la  geaeraJ  agreement  tha.t  th« 
ultimata  outoome  will  be  a  better  achool 
■yatcm  functioning  under  the  auparvtslon  ol 
«  better-paid  teaching  corps. 

It  has  be«n  well  said  that  you  can  bATS 
•ducatlaa  without  democracy.  But  you  can- 
not bATc  democracy  without  education. 

Thank  you  Cor  lutenlng. 


Fort  InriB,  Cslif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CALnwfu 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVia 

WeAneadav.  May  10,  19S7 
Mr   PETTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  «  re- 
cent visit  to  Port  Irwin.  CaM..  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  strategic  role  that  Port 
Irwin,  In  San  Bernardino  County.  Calif.. 
Is  playing  In  the  training  of  U.S.  combat 
trooiM.  The  unique  nature  of  Its  environ- 
ment makes  It  suitable  for  use  In  te«tir>g 
new  fighting  equipment  and  In  develop- 
ing the  combat  skills  of  our  men.  I  sub-     Necoork  Antemme  in  the  world.  Tb*  •!»- 
mlt  herewith,  a  short  history  on  this     ciac  chor.  of  tm.  nasa  f»cmtT  u  to  track 
rttal  faculty 


The  mission  of  Port  Irwin  is  stated  quite 
simply  Id  Its  name — United  States  Army 
Amkor  and  DMert  Training  Center — tanJcera 
train  here  ss  well  as  artillery  and  Infantry. 
Both  actlTs  Army  and  reserve  forces  malce 
use  of  the  Ideal  terrain  available  at  Port 
Irwin  to  shsxpen  their  sUUs  In  tactics  and 
gunnery.  Among  the  biggest  users  of  the 
post's  33  ranges  and  tradnlog  areas  are  the 
reserve  forces.  l>ast  summor.  10334  reserves 
and  national  guardsmen  trained  at  Pcxrt 
Irwin, 

Combat  skills  are  honed  to  a  fine  edge 
by  active  Array  units  from  Alrstrlke  divisions 
In  OONXJS  who  slao  take  advantage  oX  the 
wide-open  firing  areas.  The  post  has  also 
recently  expanded  lU  training  capablUtles 
to  Include  range  raciUtles  for  basic  combat 
training.  The  mainstay  of  the  reservation 
Is  Its  major  tank  and  artillery  gunnery  and 
armor  field  maneuver  ranges.  Tbe  capabltl- 
Ues  of  these  ranges  also  enable  Uve-flre 
maneuvers  Involving  units  up  to  division 
size.  The  ranges  are  also  used  by  the  United 
States  Army  AvtatloU  Test  activities  from 
Edwards  Air  V^rca  Base  for  testing  of 
weaponry  and  armament  on  Army  aircraft. 
George  Air  FOrce  Base  uses  the  Leach  Lake 
range  In  the  northern  section  of  Port  Irwin 
for  bombing  and  strafing  runs  on  targets. 
Civilian  companies,  such  as  Hughes  Tool 
Company.  Aero-Jet  and  tbe  Jet  Propulsion 
Labomtorles  also  use  the  ranges  for  testing 
of  new  equipment.  Also  within  Port  Irwln'i 
limits  Is  NASA's  Ooldstone  Tracking  Station, 
the  largeet  and  most  sensitive  Deep  Bpacs 


PoftT  lawTM,  Calif. 
Located  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  giant 
Mojava  Desert  Is  1.000  square  miles  of  what 
many  call  one  of  the  Army's  more  Important 
training  location  in  the  future,  especially  for 
Armor.  Artillery  and  Combined  Arms  Teams. 
Geographically,  the  United  States  Army 
Armor  and  Desert  Training  Center  is  midway 
between  Los  Angeles  and  I^s  Vegas.  37  miles 
northeast  of  Baratow.  California,  ths  nearest 
dvlllan  comxnunlty.  and  the  northern-most 
border  Is  a  scant  37  miles  from  Death  Valley. 
In  size.  Port  Irwln  ranks  among  the  larg- 
est military  installaMons  In  the  world.  To 
doacrlbe  tt  in  yet  another  way.  Germany's 
Grafenwohr,  Port  Knox  and  Port  Hood  could 
be  put  inside  Its  boundaries  and  still  have 
388.000  acres  left  over.  Port  Riley,  Kansas, 
would  fit  Inside  the  same  limits  1 1  times. 

Prom  a  military  viewpoint,  the  post  is  on 
Ideal  are*  for  a  ccnnbat  training  center. 
Situated  In  the  middle  of  the  deeert.  Port 
Irwln  has  no  civilian  communities  encroach- 
ing on  its  boundaries  to  lUnlt  operations. 
Unlike  other  posts  In  the  United  States 
where  large  caliber  weapons  are  restricted  to 
narrow  fltids  of  fire,  a  gunner  at  Port  Irwln 
y^n  fire  his  gun  In  almost  any  direction  and 
at  Its  elevation.  The  reservatloo  offers  tankers 
and  artillerymen  a  cross  section  of  terrain 
representative  of  topographical  features  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  battlefleld  in  the 
world. 

Histortcally.  Port  Irwln  Is  oiUy  27  years 
old,  but  the  reeervafclon  and  the  surrounding 
area  hss  a  colorful  history  ranging  back 
to  the  early  laoo's.  The  first  Army  man  to 
peM  through  Port  Irwin  was  Captain  John 
Fremont,  famed  explorer  of  the  southwest, 
who  stopped  at  Bitter  Springs,  a  commonly 
uaed  watering  hole  at  the  time,  with  his 
ecout.  Kit  Carson,  in  1844.  The  War  Depart- 
ment set  aalfle  the  land  on  August  8.  1940. 
and  named  it  the  Mojave  AnU-Alrcraft 
Range.  Two  years  later,  ths  reservaUoo  re- 
ceived Its  ofDclsi  name  of  Camp  Irwln.  in 
memory  at  Major  General  George  Leroy 
Irwln.  World  War  I  battel  oommander  of  the 
fi7th  Pleld  Artillery  Brigade.  In  August  1»«1. 
ths  Armor  and  Desert  Training  Center  re- 
ceived Its  "Port"  status  and  the  designation 
M  a  permanent  Class  I  Installation. 


and  to  receive  messages  from  the  unmanned 
vehicles  traveling  10,000  miles  from  the  earth 
and  beyond.  NASA  has  assigned  the  total 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  this  proj- 
ect to  the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Which 
utilises  the  Port  Irwln  ranges  and  airfield- 
Construction  at  Port  Irwln  over  the  psat 
several  years  has  been  of  a  permanent  nattire, 
adding  to  ths  rapid  growth  of  the  post.  A 
new  battalion -else  barracks  complex  was  re- 
cently completed  and  construction  has 
started  on  a  new  post  hospital.  Other  con- 
struction projects  of  a  permanent  nature  are 
tbe  new  post  exchange,  service  station. 
Tucker  Auditorium,  two  bachelor  oflJcers* 
quarters  and  SOO  permanent  family  housing 
units.  Construction  slated  for  the  future  Is  a 
new  10-lane  bowling  alley,  a  new  modem 
tank  park,  a  community  center  Inclufllng  a 
new  chapel,  bank,  poet  offloe  and  education 
center,  and  a  new  commissary. 

Ths  support  facilities  available  at  Port 
Irwln  for  recreation  are  many.  Duo  to  the 
Isolation  of  the  post,  recreational  facilities 
are  a  neoeasicy  and  with  Its  present  popula- 
tion, more  Is  needed.  A  new  10-lane  bowling 
alley  la  under  construction  at  present.  A  slot- 
car  track  was  recenUy  built  at  Port  Irwln  for 
off-duty  enjoyment.  The  soldier  "looking  for 
something  to  do"  can  find  recreation  In  the 
post  gym.  swimming  pool,  golf  course,  crafts 
■hop.  auto  hobby  shop,  service  club,  post 
theatre  or  library-  Logistical  support  to  the 
reserve  forces  and  regular  arroy  forces  using 
the  post  for  a  short  time  are  also  many.  Port 
Irwin's  range  division  provides  support  for 
the  firing  exercises  and  a  3fiO-buUdlng  hut- 
ment area  serves  for  billeting  of  the  soldier*. 
Recent  unit  training  at  Port  Irwln  has 
provided  nearly  3^00  men  for  the  Vietnam 
war  effort  These  battalions  and  four  com- 
panies of  men  were  activated  here,  took 
traloJng  here,  and  deployed  to  the  Bepubllc 
of  Vietnam  since  July  1.  19M.  Since  that 
time,  Tor%  Irwln  hss  trained  one  armor  bat- 
talion, four  artillery  battallona,  three  signal 
companies,  two  ordance  companies,  one  engi- 
neer battalion  and  two  engineer  companies, 
one  transportation  company  and  one  signal 
detachment.  Where  the  poet  population,  clv- 
jian  and  military  was  3.580  In  January  IW*. 
tt  U  now  8,030.  more  than  doubled  in  one 


year.  At  the  present  time,  a  IS&mm  self- 
propelled  howitzer  battaUon  Is  training  here 
and  an  artillery  battalion,  equipped  with 
106mm  howitsers.  An  engineer  battalion  and 
two  engineer  companies  are  undergoing  train- 
ing here.  too.  Support  for  these  training 
units  comes  from  thr-  US  Army  Garrison 
((M>l»-00),  883d  Heavy  Kqulpment  Mainte- 
nance Company,  433d  Army  Band,  the  DB 
Army  Hospital  (6019-O1),  Mfith  MiUtary 
Police  Detachment  and  the  77th  Ordnance 
Detachment  (ED).  Due  to  the  training  re- 
quirement at  Port  Irwln.  the  US  Army  Gar- 
rison has  &08  enlisted  men  to  carry  out  the 
ftdmlnlfl  trail  ve  and  loglsUcal  support  func- 
tions. Their  authorised  strength  Is  343  en- 
listed men.  The  US  Army  Hospital  Is  also 
feeling  the  strain  of  an  increased  training 
load  by  having  39  officers  and.  131  enlisted 
men  to  compare  with  their  authortaed 
strength  of  d  officers  and  88  enlisted  men. 
One  year  ago  with  a  smaller  population  and 
less  units  training  on  posts,  US  Army  Gar- 
rison and  US  Army  Hospital  carried  out  their 
mission  effectively  with  only  329  and  S6  en- 
listed men,  respecUvely. 

The  future  holds  much  for  Port  Irwln.  If 
the  current  growth  rate  and  unbound  en- 
thusiasm for  the  poet  Is  any  Indication  of 
the  future,  the  next  10  years  will  find  this 
deeert  installation  undergoing  great  change. 
With  the  gradual  Increase  of  weapons 
organic  to  all  combat  branches.  Port  Irwln  Is 
a  logical  locale  for  firing  exercises  In  the 
months  and  years  to  come.  Even  more  Im- 
portant Is  pcaslbtllty  far  both  Are  and  ma- 
neuver with  the  Increased  ranges  of  new 
weapons. 

Ideally,  permanent  forces  stationed  at  Port 
IrWln  in  tbe  future  should  consist  of  tanks. 
mechanized  Infantry,  self-propelled  artillery. 
air  cavalry,  and  supporting  units.  Such  a 
combined  arms  team  could  easily  adjust  to 
the  training  requirements  of  any  visiting 
unit-  Add  to  this  basic  combat  force  Port 
Irwin's  terrain  and  weather  and  the  result 
is  a  practical,  galnt  sandable  for  experimen- 
tation and  practice  of  modem  warfare's  con- 
cepu  and  techniques.  Students  from  ths 
Army's  service  schools  could  visit  Port  Irwln 
as  part  of  their  curriculum  to  put  Into  prac- 
tical application  their  classroom  concepts. 

Port  Irwin's  future  U  bright  If  fuU  utaiaa- 
tlon  of  ths  post  Is  realised.  BAore  and  more 
active  Army  units  may  be  expected  to  take 
advantage  of  Ita  excellent  range  and  ma- 
neuver- areas.  More  Army  units  will  bs  ac- 
tivated taking  advantage  of  Port  Irwin's  di- 
versified terrain,  excellent  climate,  and  out- 
standing training  facilities. 


Mai  Fsllcrtoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATWAS,  JR. 

or    MAETIAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVBS 

Tuaiav,  May  9,  1917 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  with  deep  regret  and 
great  shock  that  I  learned  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Max  Pullerton  last  week.  As 
former  chief  of  the  Baltimore  Imraau  ol 
the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Pullerton  had 
a  bnxul  range  of  interests,  among  which 
was  the  development  of  the  Hall  of  Pame 
for  war  correspondents  In  Oathland 
State  Park  In  Washington  County.  Md. 
Just  a  few  days  before  his  death  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  expressing  his 
concern  and  interest  In  this  project.  In- 
dicative of  the  active  and  constructive 
life  he  led  until  the  Ume  of  his  death. 


A  graduate  of  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity In  1925.  Mr.  Pullerton  served  as  tele- 
graph editor  of  the  Palimont  Went 
Virginian  and  later  became  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Clarksburg  Telegram  and 
was  named  city  editor  on  August  1.  1925. 

In  1929  be  Johied  the  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
On  December  3. 1945.  he  was  named  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Balti- 
more for  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
and  held  that  post  until  1960  when  West 
Virginia  was  removed  from  the  Balti- 
more Jurisdiction.  He  retired  April  1. 
1963,  but  continued  to  present  the  news 
through  the  radio  and  television  scripts 
produced  by  Maxblll  Productions,  Inc. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Baltimore 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a  national 
Jourmllsm  organization.  Mr.  Pullerton' 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Washington 
chapter.  He  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  the  Charles- 
ton Press  Club,  and  the  Maryland-Dela- 
ware Press  Association. 

I  extend  my  most  heartfelt  sympathies 
to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  Pullerton,  and 
to  his  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Thomas  C. 
Lawler  of  Alexandria.  Va..  Mrs.  Kermeth 
Townsend  of  CentrevUle.  Va.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Kelley  of  LuthervUle.  Md. 


The  LetsoB  of  History:  He  Mistakes  of 
tke  igaCi  Teach  Us  Thai  Appeaseaeat 
of  AftrestioB  Cam  Oaly  Lead  to  Mora 
Aciressioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  ifxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1967 

Mr.  mJLTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Intui- 
tive lesson  In  history  Is  given  In  the  fol- 
lowing book  review  by  Hernmn  Kahn 
which  speared  in  Book  Week,  April  30. 
1967. 

Mr.  Kahn  has  given  a  dear  analysis 
of  why  we  ar^  In  Vietnam  and  why  we 
should  be  In  Vietnam.  The  point  he 
mEikes  Is  quite  clear:  If  we  allow  Com- 
munist aggression  to  go  unchgckerf  In 
Vietnam  It  will  spread  Just  as  surely  as 
Hitler  spread  Nazi  tyranny  over  Eiirope. 

The  article  follows: 

UMDxa   Fxax 
<Br  Hetxaan  Kabn) 

(NoT»- — Herman  Kahn  is  the  director  of 
the  Hudson  Institute  and  author  of  "On 
Thermonuclear  War."  and  "Thinking  About 
the  Unthinkable.") 

"Battles  In  the  Monsoon:  Campaigning  In 
the  Central  Highlands.  South  Vleuum.  Sum- 
mer  1&66."  by  8.  L.  A.  Marshall,  niusrated. 
Morrow.  406  pp.  »eJ>S. 

On  March  7.  lUfl.  Gemun  troops  marched 
Into  and  occupied  a  piece  of  Indubitably 
German  territory,  the  Rbtneland.  It  Is  now 
know  that  these  troops  had  two  sets  of  con- 
tingent orders,  erne  of  which  they  carried  out: 
the  other  was  to  retreat  without  fighting  if 
the  French  or  the  British  moved.  The  Prench 
&nd  the  British  did  not  move,  even  though 
British  intelligence  seems  to  have  picked  up 
Inforwiatlon  about  the  second  set  of  orders. 
(Daladier  is  supposed  to  have  argued  that 
Brltlib  Intelligence  oould  not  be  certain.) 


Many  now  beUeve  thpt  If  British  and  French 
troops  had  acted  on  that  fateful  day  tbe 
HlUer  regime  very  likely  would  have  been 
overthrown — perhaps  by  tbe  Oerman  gen- 
erals — or.  falling  that,  that  Hitler's  charisma 
and  authority  would  have  suffered  severely 
and  most  likely  there  would  have  been  no 
World  Wax  H.  IT  this  conjecture  Is  reason- 
able, some  SO  million  people  would  not  have 
been  killed  and  countlau  others  not  driven 
from  their  homes. 

Of  course,  even  If  an  Intervention  had  been 
successful,  both  Britain  and  France  would 
have  come  under  much  crltldsm.  In  particu- 
lar, any  subsequent  InsUbllltlee  In  the  Oer- 
man government  or  sense  of  grievance 
among  the  German  people  would  dovbtleas 
have  been  blamed  on  this  "premature  and 
unnecessary"  action.  The  world  would  not 
know,  and  could  hardly  be  able  to  ooocelve 
even  in  Its  moet  extreme  Imagination,  what 
this  action  might  have  averted. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  clear  that  If  HlUer  had 
come  a  cropper  other  events  might  not  have 
occurred  of  equally  disastrous  consequences, 
though  it  Is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  any- 
thing Uke  World  War  n  could  have  hap- 
pened. One  can  also  argue— 30  years  later — 
that  World  W&r  n  had  some  good  effecU. 
Such  things  as  a  very  successful  worldwide 
decolonization  and  the  current  prosperity 
and  rapid  growth  of  Europe  mny  be  in  part 
due  to  the  shock  of  tbe  war  and  lU  after- 
math. But  these  ore  conjectures  and  Z  would 
imagine  that  nearly  everyone  today  would 
agree  that  France  and  Qreat  Britain  should 
have  intervened  In  the  Rbtneland,  They  did 
not.  and  as  Churchill  s&ld  In  a  speech  two 
weeks  after  Germany  occupied  the  Rhine- 
land,  the  result  was  "an  immense  gain  in 
prestige  to  the  Nazi  government." 

The  prestige  gained  was  not  only  in  Ger- 
many. In  Latin  America  many  antl-U.S.  and 
ant  1 -capitalist  forces  began  to  coalesce 
around  fascist  Ideologies  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, probably  less  because  these  ideologies 
were  intrinsically  attractive  as  because 
fascism  seemed  a  winner — and  an  enemy  of 
the  VS.  In  Eastern  Europe  anu-Sovlet  and 
an  tl- democratic  forces  similarly  began  to 
rally  to  the  banner  of  Hitler.  And  extremist 
elements  in  the  governments  In  Italy  and 
Japan  took  heart  at  this  and  other  signs  of 
wsAknses  in  France  and  England. 

Since  tbls  is  a  review  of  a  book  about  Viet 
Nam.  any  reader  wbo  has  persisted  to  this 
point  has  doubtless  guessed  that  I  am  about 
to  make  some  analogies  between  resistance  to 
the  Natloual  Uberatlon  Front  and  resistance 
to  Hitler.  If  he  is  a  liberal,  he  is  probably 
annoyed  at  the  likelihood  that  I  am  going 
to  argue  against  appeasement  and  in  favor 
of  domino  theories,  arguments  which  are  In 
disrepute  In  liberal  and  other  quarters  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  The  reader  is 
perfecUy  correct,  but  if  he  wUl  bear  with  me, 
perhaps  I  can  convince  him  that  these  Issues 
should  not  be  prejudged. 

Let  us  start  by  considering  a  hypothetical 
Viet  Nam  scenario.  On  November  4.  19«4, 
I>resldent  Johnson  won  an  overwhelming 
election  victory,  partly  because,  ss  a  Repub- 
lican once  said  to  me.  "They  told  me  that 
If  I  voted  f<»*  Ocldwater,  we'd  be  at  war  in 
six  months,  and.  by  gosh,  I  voted  for  Gold- 
water  and  we  were/*  On  that  same  Novsm- 
ber  day  Premier  Tran  Van  Huoog  carried 
out  tbe  sixth  major  change  In  Vietnamese 
government  since  Dlem's  fall.  At  the  ttme 
there  were  30,000  American  "advisors'*  in 
Viet  Nam.  In  retrospect  tt  seems  clear — as  tt 
was  to  many  at  the  time — that  if  tbe  bomb- 
ing of  North  Viet  Nam  (whose  major  effect 
probably  was  on  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese)  and  a  massive  U.S-  reinforoe- 
ment  hEkd  not  been  carried  out.  Viet  Nam 
would  have  fallen  at  some  point  In  tbe  next 
three  to  four  months.  Indeed,  between  that 
November  4th  and  roughly  June  19th  {when 
Ky  came  to  power) ,  and  even  perbape  for 
some  Ume  afterward,  few  sober  observers  In 


the  United  States  would  have  given  great 
odds — even  with  the  reinforcement — on  pre- 
venting the  collapse  of  the  Vletnomeee  war  , 
effort.  Gk>vemmente — American  or  other- 
wise— are  not  in  the  bsblt  of  predicting  their 
own  defeats  (rather  the  opposite),  but  in 
their  hearta  most  VS.  officials  and  nearly  aU 
foreign  and  American  reporters  and  othtf 
observers  were  almost  totally  psHlmlstlc. 

Let  me  now  write  a  scenario  for  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  Untt«d  States  had  not 
reinforced  South  Viet  Nam  One  assumes  that 
there  would  have  been  a  collapse  of  the 
Balgon  regime  and  roost  Likely  withdrawal 
of  VS.  advisors — perhaps  after  aom.t  bloody 
incldenu.  Most  people  would  concede  that 
there  would  have  been — under  these  circum- 
stances— a  quick  "effective"'  union  of  North 
and  South  Viet  Nam.  perhaps  under  the  guise 
0*  holding,  somewhat  belatedly,  the  sche- 
duled 1900  election.  One  con  also  assume, 
as  is  now  widely  conceded,  that  ths  Chlncae 
would  not  have  moved  into  the  United  Mortta 
and  South  Viet  Nam. 

This  new  united  country  with  more  than 
SO  million  people  would  enjoy  a  high  morale. 
(Had  It  not  Just  triumphed  over  the  policy 
of  the  largest  power  In  the  world  despite 
every  attempt  this  power  made  to  prevent 
such  defeat? — or  at  least  this  Is  what  would 
have  been  claimed  and  believed.  And  Indeed 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  United  States  would 
have  resisted  had  It  knovm  the  cost.)  This 
Viet  Nam  would  doubtless  have  been  prepared 
to  settle  scores  with  some  of  Its  neighbors. 
Prince  Sihanouk  has  said  on  several  occasions 
that  under  these  drcumstancoa  he  would 
assume  that  his  country  would  have  to  ac- 
conmuKiate  to  the  communists  and  might 
even  be  absorbed  by  Viet  Nam.  Loas  would 
clearly  have  gone  under  unlesa  the  United 
States  had  tried  to  flght  there  (a  much  more 
difficult  and  hopeless  Job  than  In  Viet  Nam) . 
Strong  preesures  would  have  been  felt  in 
Thailand.  While  the  Thai  government  today 
looks  to  many  like  a  "genuine"  government. 
the  many  strains  that  exist  In  that  country 
would  clearly  have  been  Increased,  and  at 
least  In  Northeast  Thailand  serious  commu- 
nist rebellion  would  have  been  possible. 
Perhaps  the  United  States  would  have  sent 
troops  to  put  thU  rebellion  down.  Whether 
this  would  be  a  difficult  or  an  easy  Job  Is  hard 
to  say.  It  Is  also  possible  thst  Thailand,  which 
throughout  its  history  has  not  been  known 
for  policy  consistency  at  the  price  of  selT- 
destructlon,  would  have  changed  sides,  or  at 
least  tried  to  do  so-  But  this  might  not  have 
helped  it. 

Malaysia  would  have  been  In  a  difficult  sit- 
uation, flanked  by  eommimlat  Viet  Ham  and 
Sukarno's  fellow-travelling  Indonesia.  Pre- 
sumably the  600  or  so  communist  guerrtUas 
sUll  left  in  Northern  Malaysia  would  have 
been  greatly  reinforced,  creating  one  serious 
problem  to  the  Malaysia  government. 
I>oubtleBa.  also,  many  Moslems  In  Malaysia, 
realizing  that  they  now  faced  a  Hobson's 
choice  between  a  revtva]  of  clvu  war  and 
ftcqulescence  to  Indonesia — a  fraternal  Mos- 
lem country — would  have  tried  to  settle  with 
Sukarno.  It  la  now  possible  to  write.  If  with 
difficulty,  a  scenario  In  which  this  turned 
the  balance  in  Indonecta  and  the  equivalent 
of  the  communiKt  uprising  of  September  30, 
1905.  succeeded  with  Indonesia  either  turn- 
ing communist  or  at  1e«st  Joining  China  as  a 
firm  ally.  At  this  point  one  can  assume  that 
leftist  dissidents  around  the  world  would  have 
asked  Viet  Nam  and  China  for  advice  on 
"how  to  do  it."  Further,  tbe  same  kind  of 
person  In  I^Un  America  who  chooses  bis 
politics  on  the  basis  of  being  anti-US.  and 
who  was  in  the  '30s  fascist,  in  the  late  *40b 
and  early  'SOs  pro-Soviet,  and  In  the  Iste  '60s 
pro-Chlneee,  would  have  turned  pro-Chinese 
again. 

The  Soviets  too.  having  to  compete  with  a 
successful  international  Chinese  movement, 
might  also  have  found  themselves  driven  to 
extremlszn.  particularly  since  extremist  tac- 
tics might  now  pay  off  (despite  all  the  scorn 
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heaped  on  docnlno  thwrles.  th«  kind  of 
people  wtK>  nuJu  good  recrulU  for  mus 
movfisnenta  tend  to  Uk«  extncniBt  move- 
menu  whlcb  look  like  wlnnen) . 

While  the  ftboTfl  ecenulo  la  not  wiUUj 
piAtuible.  It  U  not  vUdly  Implauelble. 
Whether  or  not  one  accept*  It  or  aocnethtng 
Uke  It,  almost  everybody  agrees  that  the 
United  States  reinforcement  did  txira  the 
tide  In  Viet  Nam  and  did  prevent  a  National 
Liberation  Front  victory  in  10«4-1M5.  What 
thl*  reinforcement  can  produce  in  positive 
achievements  la  still  uncertain,  and  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  What  U  amaz- 
ing U  that  there  Is  aimoet  no  Interest  In 
the  details  of  the  military  campaign  which 
followed  the  reinforcement.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall, 
who  has  wncten  more  than  30  boolu  on  mili- 
tary affairs,  does,  ho'wever,  tell  us  what 
actually  happened.  BattltM  in  the  Montoon 
■houJd  go  on  the  "must"  list  of  interested 
dtlzeiu  and  Journalists. 

The  book  (xmcentratee  on  three  medlum- 
alxed  battles,  those  of  Crazy  Horse,  Blen  Ola 
Hap.  and  Toumoroog.  The  first  and  the  last 
of  these  battles  are  beet  remembered  by  the 
public  because  of  speclQc  Inddents.  In  the 
first.  Samuel  Castan,  a  reporter  for  Loofc 
magazlae.  was  killed,  and  In  the  seoond 
Captain  WlUlam  Carpenter  caUed  down  fire 
on  hia  own  unit  to  prevent  Its  overrun  by  the 
enemy.  Except  for  these  two  Incidents,  the 
battles  would  have  had  almost  no  news 
coverage,  at  least  during  the  stages  of  build- 
up and  approach  to  climax,  for.  as  Uarshall 
aajrs,  "Nothing  IntelUgent  U  written  of  tac- 
tics, of  new  problems  encountered  and  either 
solved  or  contended  with.  ...  No  American 
living,  though  he  be  a  military  Kholar  or 
only^n  armchair  expert,  may  be  able  to 
undemand  ...  by  what  he  reads,  or  from 
what  all  govemmenl  agenclee  have  to  say 
on  this  subject."  Someday  we  will  have  a 
better  imderstandlng  of  why  newspapermen 
seem  to  prefer  "any  story  that  may  add  to 
tension,  doubt  and  dlvlslveneae  at  home,  any 
subject  that  may  whet  controversy  .  .  .  and 
concentrate  on  the  gore,  the  ihock,  the 
horror    and   the    agony   dl^roportlonately." 

What  UarBhall's  book  makes  clear  Is  the 
enormous  competence,  dedication,  bravery 
and  devotion  to  duty  of  America's  civilian  and 
profeeslonal  soldiers.  Many  reporters  have 
commented  that  there  Is  much  leas  griping 
in  this  war  and  almost  no  gibes  of  "Johnson's 
war"  as  there  were  In  World  War  n  of  "Booae- 
velt's  war." 

None  of  the  large  lames  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war  are  touched  oo  by  Marshall.  Possibly  a 
little  unfairly,  he  refers  to  some  opposition  to 
the  war  as  being  close  to  treason  or  cowardice. 
However,  without  necessarily  endorsing  some 
ot  the — perhaps  inevitable — evasions  and  In- 
efficiency of  the  Administration  be  makes 
clear  that  m  strictly  military  terms  the  high- 
land war  has  been  a  success. 


left  Congress  to  serve  aa  Governor  from 
1953  to  1957  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
ot  MnnfTOrtiiinrttn  His  Ufettme  of  service 
to  the  cauae  of  humanity  In  posltlonA  of 
hl«h  responsibility  and  patriotic  dedlca- 
ttoa;  are  a  lasting  tribute. 

When  Chrla  Herter  was  In  the  House, 
he  served  well  on  the  Committee  oo  Fot- 
elgn  Affairs  on  which  I  was  a  member. 
HU  friendship  and  cheery  smile  are  a 
cherished  blessing.  During  that  service. 
some  of  the  moet  critical  yean  in 
America's  history,  hla  balanced  Judgment 
and  advice  were  Invaluable.  I  treasure 
deeply  not  only  his  friendship  but  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  America's  International  high 
standing  among  our  sister  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chrts  Herter  will  Join 
that  long  list  of  great  Americans  who  are 
now  a  part  of  our  national  heritage,  and 
will  become  a  part  of  our  history  for 
generations  of  Americans  to  honor  and 
revere. 

We  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
salute  Chrl5tlan  Herter  for  his  compe- 
tence, integrity,  dedication,  and  friend- 
ship. 


Loyalty  Day,  1967 


Hob.  CbristuB  A.  Herter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pnnrsTi.TUffU 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPHE8ENTATIVE3 

Wednaday.  itprO  2«,  19(7 

Mr.  FTJLTON  ol  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  America  tiac  had  bar  ereat  men 
and  a  number  oi  them  have  served  right 
here  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  One 
of  these  truly  sreat  Americana  tb« 
Christian  A.  Herter.  Hla  life  was  one  of 
devotion  to  public  service.  He  not  only 
served  with  high  distinction  In  this  body 
from  1943  to  19S3  but  also  as  Secietaiy 
of  SUta  from  1959  to  1941.  Chrts  Herter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKi 

OP    HUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Loyalty 
Z>ay  was  celebrated  earlier  this  month  In 
dtlea  and  towns  all  over  America. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  In 
the  Loyalty  Day  parade  sponsored  by 
EMatrict  No.  2  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  on  the  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago. 
In  an  Impressive  flair  dedication  cere- 
mony. Mr.  Arthur  J.  Muller,  past  Sta<te 
commander  of  the  VFW,  gave  a  brief  but 
eloquent  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
obligations  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Muller  reminded  us  that  loyalty  to 
one's  country  does  not  mean  talcing  away 
the  right  of  another  to  hold  a  different 
viewpoint.  It  does  mean  accepting  the 
hard  realities  of  the  challenges  to  our 
society  In  the  20th  century.  It  does  mean 
working  to  preserve  our  freedcrais.  not 
destroy  them  with  Irresponsible  acts. 

Our  freedoms  and  our  country  should 
never  be  taken  for  granted.  They  have 
set  the  standard  of  liberty  for  men  the 
world  over  and  will  do  so  only  as  long  as 
we  protect  and  defend  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  call 
Mr.  Mullers  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  He  speaks  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  and  his 
remarks  deserve  the  widest  attention 
possible: 

OtBtlnguliOied  OueaU,  Comrades,  Sister* 
and  Friends:  It  Is  my  privilege,  on  beh&lf  of 
The  President  of  The  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica. Co  dedicate  this  Plag.  this  beautiful  em- 
blem of  Our  Country,  on  Loyalty  Day. 

It  now  behooves  me  to  remind  Che  eltl- 
Eens  of  this  area,  Uuit  there  U  a  great  respon- 
sibility attached  to  the  presentation  of  this 
Flag.  It  u  your  patriotic  duty  to  aee  that 
this  F^ag  of  Our  Naaan  la  properly  protected 
at  aU  times. 

Tou  an  wtmlndM  (bat  thU  Flag  slgnlflea 


the  bravery  demonstrated  by  our  fighting 
men  on  all  fronu  since  the  days  of  the  R«to- 
lutlon.  B«any  men  have  fought — yee — many 
men  have  bled  and  died  In  order  to  preserve 
Our  Freedom.  Many  countries  In  the  world 
tolay  do  not  have  the  freedom  that  you  and 
I  enjoy.  This  freedom,  has  t>een  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  men  who  gave  their  lives 
wUllngly  so  that  you  and  I  should  not  be 
forced  to  bow  to  the  whims  of  any  dictator 
or  tyrant. 

This  Flag  also  represents  tbe  tremendout 
courage  of  the  mothers  who  so  gallantly  gave 
up  their  sons  In  the  defense  of  Our  Country. 
While  we  now  stand  here,  our  brave  fighting 
men  are  stationed  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  defending  Our  Freedom  In  an  heroic 
manner,  such  as  those  in  Viet  Nam.  If  you 
will  talk  to  the  young  men  who  return  from 
VleC  Nam.  such  as  the  young  Sergeant  sitting 
on  this  platform,  they  will  tell  you  that  the 
morale  of  our  troops  Is  good.  Certainly  they 
would  tell  you  that  they  would  prefer  to  be 
at  home.  This  Is  a  perfectly  natural  feeling 
and  baa  always  been  true.  But  they  wilt  also 
tell  you  that  they  fully  understand  why  the 
are  there  and  are  proud  to  serve  their  Coun- 
try Let  no  one  tell  you  otherwise. 

While  we  have  the  right  to  dissent  In  this 
great  Republic — we  must  remember  that  It 
must  be  done  within  the  framework,  of  our 
laws  and  our  Democratic  proceas.  In  the 
meantime,  though,  it  behooves  all  of  us  to 
co-oper«te  with  Our  President  and  bis  poli- 
cies because  he  was  elected  by  the  people  to 
serve  us.  Do  everything  In  your  power  to 
enhance  the  Image  of  The  Unlt«d  States  and 
especiclly — be  true  to  our  Comrades  in  arms 
and  Old  Glory. 

Finally,  let  us  set  an  example  to  the  youth 
of  Our  Nation,  who  will  In  turn  guide  the 
destiny  of  Our  Nation.  Tbeee  young  people, 
with  proper  guidance  and  teaching,  will  show 
their  colors  and  carry  on  In  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  Our  Pounding  Fathers  and  our  heri- 
tage as  cltlsens. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Baltimore  Ncwt-AmerScaa  Soppoitf  Pit- 
calaway  Park  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  C  MACHEN 

OP  UMMTUiitn 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  19S7 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
excellent  editorial  on  May  3,  1967.  the 
Baltimore  News- American,  a  leading 
voice  In  the' State  of  Maryland,  has  en- 
dorsed our  efforts  to  convince  the  Senate 
Appropriations  CcMnmlttee  to  restore 
$2.7  million  In  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  In  order  to 
save  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  at 
Plscataway  Park.  Md. 
As  the  editorial  correctly  points  out: 
The  government  thus  has  the  opportunity 
to  develop  a  large  park  and  a  relaUvaly  small 
coot  and  should  appropriate  the  fundi  to  do 
so  while  It  Is  stm  poealble  to  stand  at  Uount 
Vernon  and  view  the  Potomac  ae  George 
Waahington  did.  Maryland  and  tbe  nation 
would  benefit. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  insert  the  editorial  in 
the  Rscou  at  this  point: 

[From  tbe  Baltimore  News-American. 
May    9,    1991] 
Vnw  FaoH  Mount  Veknoh 
The  sweeping  view  from  Mount  Vernon — 
the   rolUng    Maryland   faUls   acroas  the  Po- 
tomac, unchanged  for  aoo  yean — !■  threat- 
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ened  by  urban  sprawl  despite  efforts  at  land- 
owners, the  Interior  Department,  and  oon- 
cerned  legislators. 

Bep.  Bervey  G.  Machen  (D..  Md.)  ^x>n- 
fiored  a  blU  last  year  to  authorise  94,133.000 
for  land  purchase  for  the  propoacd  Plscat- 
away Park.  Now,  an  additional  ga.T  mlUlon 
Is  needed  to  complete  park  acquisition  and 
preserve  the  view  for  seven  mUUon  vlsiton 
who  annually  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mt. 
Vernon. 

Requeeted  by  the  I&terior  Department,  the 
ia.7  million  has  tieen  denied  by  the  House 
ApproprlaUons  Committee  and  must  be  re- 
stored to  Interior's  fiscal  1&6S  budget  by  the 
Senate.  If  It  Is  not  restored  by  Aug.  I.  land 
donated  to  the  federal  government  for  the 
park  will  revert  to  the  donors  and  pave  the 
way  for  urban  development. 

Bere,  obviously  la  a  park  project  on  which 
federal  funds  have  already  been  spent  and 
for  which  private  land-owners  have  donated 
scenic  easemente— a  park  in  tbe  making  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  for  lack  of  %2.1 
mUlton. 

Blgh-denslty  construction  in  the  riverfront 
area  would  fwever  destroy  what  so  many 
have  worked  for  since  1961  when  the  fli»t  151 
acres  for  a  park  were  donated.  Nearly  8,000 
acres  are  now  committed  by  private  land- 
owners pending  government  action. 

The  government  thus  has  the  opportunity 
to  develop  a  large  p^rk  and  at  relatively  email 
cost  and  should  appropriate  the  funds  to  do 
so  while  It  la  stm  poaalble  to  stand  at  Mt. 
Vernon  and  view  the  Potoouu;  as  George 
Washington  did. 

Marybmd  and  tbe  nation  would  benefit. 


Draft  Uws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or   GtOBCU 
IN  TH«  BOUBB  OF  BZFKBSENTATIVES 

Wednaday,  May  10.  1967 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Congress  Is  called 
upon  to  pass  thousands  o(  new  laws 
touching  upon  aU  aspects  of  oar  society. 
Many  knowledgeable  persons  request  the 
Membeni  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body  to  adopt  laws  making  It  a  crime 
under  the  Federal  statutes  to  commit 
certain  offenses.  Yet  the  Members  of  this 
body  well  know  that  many  of  these  pro- 
posed laws  are  unnecessary  now,  and 
will  be  In  the  future.  If  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the 
law  would  carry  out  their  sworn  duty. 
A  case  In  point  occurred  only  yester- 
day before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  during  the  testimony  of  Oen. 
Mark  W.  Clark,  now  reUred.  General 
Clark  urged  the  committee,  according 
to  news  accounts,  to  make  it  a  "very  se- 
vere punishable  offense"  for  anyone  to 
encourage  the  youth  of  our  country  to 
evade  the  obligation  of  military  service 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act. 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  Judging  by  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Justice  Department  to- 
ward such  matters.  It  is  entirely  imder- 
standable  that  General  Clark  and  others 
concerned  about  the  security  of  our 
country  could  feel  that  no  law  presently 
exists  to  regulate  conduct  such  as  Is  now 
occurring  In  too  many  parts  of  America. 
But  there  Is  such  a  law.  It  is  already 
"a  very  severe  punlabaUe  offense"  under 


existing  Federal  ttatute  to  enoourace 
others  to  evade  the  draft  law.  Imprison- 
ment for  up  to  5  years  and  a  fine  of  up 
to  (10,000  Is  severe  punishment  under 
any  standards — and  that  Is  what  the  law 
now  provides  for  such  an  offense. 

Specifically,  1  refer  to  section  12(a)  ot 
the  Onlversal  MUltary  Training  and 
Service  Act.  Thi»  section  declares  that 
whoever  "evades  or  refuses  registration 
or  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  or  who 
knowingly  counsels,  aids,  or  abets  an- 
other to  refuse  or  evade  registration  or 
service  In  the  Armed  Forees  or  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  title  or  who  shall 
knowingly  hinder  or  Interfere  or  attempt 
to  do  so  In  any  way,  by  force  or  violence 
or  otherwise  or  who  conspires  to"  do  so.  Is 
In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Subsection  (b)  (3)  of  the  same  section 
applies  to  anyone  who  "knowingly  de- 
stroys, knowingly  mutilates"  a  draft 
card.  Thankfully.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sec- 
tion Is  being  enforced  by  the  FBI.  But 
the  enforcement  of  this  section  alone 
merely  reaches  those  who  have  violated 
the  law  after  being  encouraged  to  do  so. 
Such  enforcement  does  not  reach  those 
principals  who  encourage  such  acts  in 
tbe  past  and  continue  to  do  so  today 
with  apparent  Inpunlty. 

Members  of  this  body  well  know  that 
it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  enforce  the  law,  both  civilly  and 
criminally.  It  is  not  now,  nor  has  It  ever 
been,  the  responsibility  of  that  Depart- 
ment to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  before  taking 
any  action  under  them,  to  decide  wlieth- 
er  it  wants  to  carry  out  those  laws.  The 
duty  of  Interpreting  the  law,  and  testing 
their  constitutionality,  is  both  histori- 
cally and  constitutionally  the  duty  of 
the  courts.  If  we  allow  our  own  Justice 
Department  to  permanently  settle  into 
a  pattern  of  deciding  what  laws  it  wants 
to  enforce,  and  those  which  it  does  not 
want  to  enforce,  then  we  have  openly 
eondoned  the  substitution  of  the  rule  ot 
men  for  the  nile  of  law,  right  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Further,  the  discussion  In  the  House 
yesterday  made  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  section  mentioned  is  not  the  only 
law  which  applies  to  tills  situation.  Sec- 
tion 2388  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  also  applies  when  properly  con- 
strued in  light  of  the  emergency  which 
was  declared  In  December  of  1950. 

This  is  the  section  which  makes  It  a 
punishable  offense  for  anyone  to  will- 
fully cause  "Insubordination,  disloyalty, 
mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty.  In  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  willfully  obstructs  the  recruiting  or 
enlistment  service  of  the  United  States 
or  attempts  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  acts  have  occurred 
within  the  largest  dty  within  my  con- 
gressional district;  they  have  occurred 
within  the  largest  city  within  this  Na- 
tion; and  they  have  occurred  elsewhere. 
There  Is  no  need  to  name  names.  The 
identity  of  the  perpetrators  Is  well 
known,  for  they  seek,  rather  than  avoid, 
publicity.  TTiey  openly  parade  their  con- 
tempt for  the  laws  of  this  country  be- 
fore the  entire  Nation.  No  bloodtaoimd 
is  needed  to  track  thon  down. 


And  yet,  as  pointed  out  bere  jester^ 
day,  the  representatlTe  of  tbe  Dqmrt- 
ment  of  Justice  candidly  declares  that 
no  one  has  been  prosecuted  under  exist- 
ing Federal  law  for  such  an  offense 
"within  his  experience. '  Apparently  this 
Department  has  no  intention  of  obtain- 
ing any  such  "experience"  until  It  Is 
forced  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  carmot  allow  this 
situation  to  continue.  We  should  not  al- 
low the  Justice  Department  to  continue 
to  say  that  it  will  not  enforce  this  or 
that  law  because  it  thinks  enforcement 
might  violate  this  or  that  amendment  of 
the  XJS.  Constitution.  Every  lawyer 
Member  of  this  body  is  well  familiar 
with  the  rule  that  no  right  guaranteed 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  an  absolute 
right.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  that  all 
of  our  rights  must  be  exercised  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  the 
rights  of  society. 

The  Congress  has  already  declared 
that  It  Is  not  a  proper  exerelse  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  to  encourage  others 
to  violate  the  draft  law.  It  Is  now  incum- 
bent upon  the  Attorney  General  to  carry 
out  that  law.  It  is  not  for  him  to  decide 
whether  he  likes  that  law,  or  the  duty  it 
imposes.  The  Attorney  General  is  sworn 
to  uphold  the  law.  and  he  should  either 
uphold  it  or  resign  In  favor  of  someone 
trtio  wm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body 
feel  so  strongly  about  this  matter  that  I 
will  ask  their  support  in  a  few  days  for  a 
resolution  I  plan  to  offer  which  will  call 
upon  the  President  to  direct  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  enforce  the  law  as  in- 
tended by  the  Congress. 


Qaic  Scbool  Reform  Meatnn  Is  a  Steeper 

KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JCm  L  MOSS 

OrCAUVORMU 

IN  TEOS  BOnSB  OK  RSPSISBNTATIVIS 
Thursday.  AprU  2t.  IHT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  actions  of 
the  90th  Congress,  first  session,  will  have 
greater  slgnlflcance  than  the  proposed 
education  bill  now  under  such  a  vigorous 
attack  by  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Albesi  H. 
Qtrix.  Congressman  Quis  is  entitled  to 
offer  any  proiiosal  to  the  House  that  his 
convictions  support,  but  It  Is  Important 
that  each  Member  recognize  the  mis- 
chievous nature  of  the  so-called  Qule 
proposals  unveiled  thus  far.  A  particu- 
larly pertinent  comment  is  contained  in 
the  May  8  issue  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
which  I  insert  at  this  point: 
Qrn:  School  Rxrouf  BCkasduc  Is  a  Suxnx 

President  Lyndon  B.  Jobojon  hma  foeuied 
attention  on  an  Attempt  by  OOP  member- 
ship In  the  HoQM  of  Bepresentstlvea  to 
water  down  federal  old  to  edacatlon  under 
the  guile  of  "reform". 

SpeclflcaDy.  the  propoeal.  Kuttiored  by  Rep. 
Albert  H.  Qule.  a  Jdmeeota  Bepubllcao. 
purporte  to  offer  greater  anthortty  to  etatv 
and  local  oAcfala  In  deciding  abont  the  al- 
location of  the  fundi. 

The  mischief  K  eould  eratu.  bowvnr.  Is 
to  Introduce  aU  onr  again  the  church-state 
contioveny  In  the  pubUo  aohoota  and  de- 
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emphasize   the  concenti»tlo&  on  tuloig  tti* 
fuDds  for  the  dls&dvantagvd. 

Enactment  of  thlj  "ntoaa."  furtbennorB, 
ooiLi<]  open  the  gates  wide  to  amend  most  of 
tbe  ancipoverty  prograJM  now  in  f oro»—  re  ■ 
formi  calculated  to  eUznlnjUe   them. 

CalUornla  baa  a  particularly  ImportaiU 
•take  la  tnia  proposal. 

The  fint  thXnt  It  would  lose  U  maOMf.  Ttu 
Amendment  TOted.  the  confrcMlonal  coo. 
Btderattoa  at  a  proposal  to  raise  Oaltfomia'i 
campensatarr  programa  trom  974  mlllltHi  to 
tea  nUUlon.  would  b«  foreclosed. 

The  second  Lhlnc  the  state  would  lose  la 
the  momentum  which  has  been  built  up  In 
programA  to  extend  educational  opportunity 
among  the  disadvantaged — and  with  this  loss, 
ths  group  hardest  hit  would  be  the  group 
which  can  least  afford  to  lose  opportunity: 
the  poor. 

08  Oxnmlsaloner  of  Bducatlcii  Harold 
Howe  H  has  warned  tha*  the  Quts  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  transferrlDg 
funds  from  poorer  districts  to  more  wealthy 
dlstrlcto  creating  the  very  disparity  which 
prompted  compensatory  educational  pro- 
grams In  the  Urst  place. 

There  la  danger  this  amendment  will  pass 
the  House.  It  has  the  backing  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership.  Southern  Democrats 
would  be  anxious  to  go  along,  for  this  would 
deemphaslae  "equality"  educatloo  in  the 
South. 

President  Johnson  oonsldsrs  the  amend- 
ment ct  such  moment,  he  made  an  Issue  at 
it  at  bis  recent  impromptu  press  conference. 
It  oould  lead,  be  warned,  to  "meat  ax"  re- 
rlaloos  a<  compensatory  education  programs. 
The  effect,  he  cautions,  could  be  "dtssstroua." 

The  amendment  should  be  rejected — flatly. 


Flaf  Detecntioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  anuAMA 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OT  BSPBSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  19S7 

Mr.  ROUDEB08H.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Apologists  for  the  fla^-bumlng  exhlbl- 
tlonlBts  have  sought  to  excuse  these  acta 
as  merely  symbolic  displays  with  no  un- 
patriotic Intent. 

The  pretext,  excuses,  and  raUonaUza- 
tlons  for  such  anti-American  acts  have 
been  ripped  away  tn  a  fine  article  by  Mr. 
WooUey  Teller,  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

Mr.  Teller  expresses  In  precise  words 
the  feelings  and  emotions  that  m&ny  of 
us  have  felt  about  these  displays,  but 
have  been  unable  to  articulate. 

E^'ery  Member  of  Conffress  should  read 
Mr.  Teller's  column  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  motive  and  end  results  of 
these  flag-desecration  Incidents. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  column  from  the  In- 
dianapolis Star.  Blay  8,  1967,  follows: 

But  Pmor,  What  About  HincAif  NAtuax? 
(By  Woolsey  Teller) 
A  profeasor  b\imed  an  American  flag  at 
Indiana  State  UnlTersity  at  TBrre  Haute  In 
an  api>arent  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
It  was  only  dik  on  a  stick — a  mere  symboL 
A  high  school  teacher  who  reportedly  agrees 
with  ths  professor's  view  that  Old  Glory  la 
a  mere  cloth  has  resigned  In  Bloomfleld. 

Ths  Oag-bumlng  profeasor.  an  aUen. 
claims  that  ha  meant  no  dlareepect  to  ths 
United  States  but  was  merely  engaging  In 
an  abstract  question  conoernlng  symboUam. 
It  la  true  that  the  flag  la  »  aymboL  Zt 
ahould  not   take  preoedencs  over  wtiaA  It 


symbollaea.  For  example.  If  a  soldier  on  the 
battlefield  had  only  enough  time  to  aaTs 
either  the  American  flag  or  a  fallen  comrade- 
in-arms  he  ahould  save  his  buddy  and  let 
the  fla^  go.  The  flag  represents  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  nation  whereas  the  fallen 
aoldler  is  actually  one  at  the  American 
people.  Saving  him  is  more  Important  than 
roaculng  the  flag.  But  from  this  point — ths 
rational  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
men  over  symbols — to  the  deliberate  desecra- 
tion of  the  symbol  of  a  nation,  such  as  burn- 
ing the  flag,   is  a  distant  cry. 

Symbola.  whether  some  academicians  like 
It  or  not.  have  great  Importance  to  people — 
and  since  in  our  limited  time  on  earth  we 
all  deal  moaUy  with  people — It  would  be 
realistic  to  reco^lae  this  fact. 

Consider  the  crucifli.  It  Is  not  Christ  on 
the  cress,  but  represents  Him  and  His  sac- 
rifice. Tou  might  say,  with  cold  academic 
logic,  that  It  Is  merely  a  symbrt  and  that 
you  ahould  have  the  rl^t  to  bum  It  during 
a  St.  Patrick's  Day  march.  But  I  would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  try  It.  It  could  Ukely  lead  to 
the  breaking  up  of  both  the  parade  and 
your  teeth.  In  that  order.  The  parade  would 
aoon  reassemble.  Tour  teeth  wouldn't. 

Take  another  symbol — the  Nad  flsg  with 
the  swastika.  As  It's  only  a  symbol  some  pro- 
fessor might  say  that  yoa.  should  have  a 
perfect  rlghi  to  wrap  yourself  up  In  It  and 
stroU  through  the  Jewish  sections  o*  town. 
From  the  ivory  caatle,  intellectual  point  o< 
Tiew.  and  even  legally,  you  would  have  that 
right.  Again  let  me  hasten  to  caution  you — 
dont  mess  with  It. 

What  some  professors  must  face.  If  they 
are  to  have  any  understanding  of  people  at 
all,  la  that  humans  have  emotions  as  weU 
as  intellect.  Men  have  feelings  ss  well  as 
thoughts.  Men  have  hearts  as  well  as  brains. 
Love,  kindness,  loyalty,  charity,  bravery  and 
a  host  of  other  fine  qualities  emerge  from 
emotions,  not  from  tnt«Uect. 

People  whose  co-rellglonirti  have  suf- 
fered countless  agonies  and  indignities  under 
the  Nazis  are  simply  not  godng  to  take 
kindly  to  the  flaunting  of  ths  swastika  In 
front  of  them — even  if  it's  Just  a  symbol. 

Those  with  faith  in  Christ  are  not  Ukely 
to  remain  calm  before  people  who  deaecrat« 
the  cross— even  if  It  be  only  a  symboi. 

People  who  have  bad  comrades  die  next 
to  them  while  they  fought  to  defend  their 
country  will  not  be  friendly  to  those  who 
degrade  tiie  Amerclan  flag — even  11  Ifs  just 
a  symbol.  That  la  why  veterans'  orgazUaa- 
tlons  have  called  for  dlsmiasal  al  th«  of- 
fending educator. 

Now,  I  know  a  guy  who  carries  a  picture 
ot  his  beloved  late  wife  In  his  wallet.  It's 
not  her — It's  Just  a  picture,  a  symbol.  If  yoa 
will.  But  if  you  plan  to  rip  up  this  picture 
of  bar  in  front  of  him.  prepare  for  a  rap 
in  ths  Jaw. 

That's  human  natxire.  Anyone  ao  Ignorant 
of  human  natura  that  be  does  not  under- 
stand these  things  ahould  not  be  teaching 
youth  how  to  prepare  for  life.  Should  he? 


Vktory  u  Vietaan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 


nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Wednesday .  May  10,  1967 
Mr.  BRZNEXEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

sure  my  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  my 

views  on  the  war  In  Vietnam,  so  there  Is 

no  need  to  amplify  them  now. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  determination 

to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  bring 


about  victory  In  Vietnam  has  been  reen- 
forced  by  letter  I  have  received  from  two 
fighting  men  presently  serving  In  Viet- 
nam. These  men,  L.  Cpl.  Ronald  W.  Balk- 
com,  and  Capt  Shelly  T,  Raines.  I  be- 
lieve speak  tor  our  gallant  men  in  that 
wartom  land,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
anyone  who  has  the  slightest  reserva- 
tion about  striving  for  victory  In  Viet- 
nam will  read  these  letters  carefully. 

I  might  add  that  Mis.  Fred  B.  Carter, 
to  whom  Captain  Raines*  letter  is  ad- 
dressed, is  a  fine  patriotic  lady  In  Colum- 
bus, <ja.,  who  shares  completely  my  view 
that  the  homefront  In  complete  support 
of  our  fighting  men  Is  Uke  the  rock  on 
which  the  house  of  our  Nation  can  long 
endure. 

DCAB    RCPKXBXlfTATIVX    BftlNKLKT:    Vtrst    Of 

aU  I  would  like  to  th&nk  you  for  your  tetter, 
and  the  CoNoazaaiONU.  Bscokd  that  you  sent 
me. 

In  the  CoHoaxssioNAL  Rscosn,  on  page  B- 
.2000,  what  you  said  In  backing  us  on  ths 
war  In  Viet  Nam,  Impressed  me  vsry  much, 
as  weU  as  the  feUow  Marines  in  my  Pit.  that 
have  read  It  also.  I  am  proud  that  our  Repre- 
sentative from  our  District  Is  such  a  firm  be- 
liever In  this  wskr.  thu  Is  something  everyone 
cannot  boast.  As  you  said  in  your  letter  there 
Is  always  that  few  that  do  not  represent  us 
in  this  war.  We  have  those  that  say  stop  the 
bombings,  and  some  of  these  hold  a  high 
ranking  office.  It  U  thelrself  they  think  of, 
not  their  God.  country,  and  the  fighting  sol- 
dier in  Viet  Nam.  that  give  their  life  for  all. 

Before  I  came  here  I  was  a  firm  believer 
In  this  war.  and  after  being  wounded,  and 
seeing  my  fellow  Marines  die  in  the  field,  and 
giving  their  Ufe  so  others  can  be  free,  for 
their  Ood.  country,  and  for  all.  Even  in  hard- 
ship of  losing  close  friends.  I  support  this 
war  with  a  stronger  belief,  for  I  know  their 
death  was  not  In  vain.  Viet  Nam  Is  a  must. 

X  close  by  saying  may  God  Bleea  you  all 
who  support  this  war.  and  may  Ood  help  the 
few  that  don't  so  that  they  can  understand. 
We  over  here  appreciate  your  Influence  as 
well  as  all  of  those  in  the  House,  and  the 
Senate.  Cod  Bless  you  alL 
RespectfuUy, 

L.  Cpl.  Boir  Balkcok. 

X>BAa  Mas.  Cum:  Ther*  la  a  lot  of  apathy 
In  America  regarding  thla  war.  It  makes  any- 
ons  over  here  happy  when  he  finds  peopls 
who  care  about  what  hs  Is  doing  herv.  I 
did  not  ask  to  coma,  but  I  want  to  do  my 
best  to  bslp  these  people  now  that  I'm  here. 
I  had  seoretty  hoped  to  be  ataxt  hers,  but  I 
felt  I  owed  It  to  my  wife  and  daughter  not 
to  volunteer. 

Do  you  know  that  only  six  people  even 
wrote  m*  after  my  letter  waa  printed?  And 
only  you  and  two  other  ladles  are  actually 
sending  something.  Do  you  know  what  I 
mean  now  about  public  ^Mthy?  Granted  that 
my  letter  was  not  a  direct  appeal  to  anyone, 
so  I  guess  most  peopls  Justified  their  in- 
action on  that  ground. 

I  have  spent  almost  eight  yean  oveneas. 
I  have  been  to  Korea,  two  tours  in  Europe 
and  now  here  and  I  ahould  be  used  to  being 
forgotten,  but  In  actual  combat  a  man  needs 
to  know  that  his  country  is  behind  him.  I 
am  not  speaking  for  myself  alone,  because  I 
have  been  in  the  Army  16  years  and  I  saw  the 
change  in  the  American  people  during  and 
then  following  the  Korean  War.  During  the 
war,  soldiers  were  great  guys — after  the  war 
we  were  looked  upon  sort  of  like  being  on  re- 
lief. This  we  understand.  But  now  we  srt 
again  In  a  war  and  the  public  stUl  has  not 
unified  Itself  toward  the  war  effort.  We  hear 
of  huge  peace  marches  and  draft  card  burn- 
ings and  the  younger  soldiers  are  under- 
auindably  beginning  to  wonder  If  they  or  tlie 
"peacemongers"  are  right,  Ws  hear  that 
Americans  (?)  ars  actually  carrying  Viet 
Cong  flags  in  ttiese  peace  marcbec.    Can  you 
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imagine  what  that  does  to  our  moraJat  It  la 
bad  enough  for  the  public  to  be  apatheUo, 
but  I  think  It  is  treason  to  align  themsslvsa 
with  our  enemy — the  Viet  Cong.  Oaa  yoa 
tmagins  what  would  have  happened  to  a 
group  of  marchers  waving  Japiansae  or  Ger- 
man fiogs  during  WW  n?  Why  does  the  pub- 
lic allow  this  same  Insult  In  this  war?" 
.  Which  side  Is  the  public  reaUy  on? 

The  American  fighting  man  has  always 
been  invincible  but  he  needs  the  support  of 
all  thoee  back  in  America.  We  are  not  merely 
fighting  for  the  Viet  Nameee.  we  ore  fighting 
to  keep  Communism  from  swallowing  an- 
other country  and  coming  one  step  closer 
to  our  beloved  naUon. 

If  the  current  attitude  oontlnuea  or  (God 
forbid }  grows,  I  fear  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica and  Democracy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Shkut  Raivcs. 


Whj  Areo't  Uws  Eaforcedr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  BCTCBtOAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  10,  1987 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  exceUent  editorial  entitled  "Why 
Aren't  Laws  Enforced?"  which  appeared 
recently  in  Gun  Week,  a  trade  publlca* 
tion  of  the  shooting   fraternity. 

It  would  appear  that  before  the  ad* 
ministration  were  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress outrageous  legislation  such  &8  HJl. 
5384.  It  would  be  well  for  the  questions  in 
this  splendid  editorial  to  be  answered. 

The  article  follows: 

Wht  asck't  Laws  EMroactn? 

The  firearms  fraternity  has  long  contended 
that  there  would  be  UtUe  need  for  addl- 
Uonol  federal  firearms  control  taws  If  exist- 
Lng  laws  were  properly  enforced. 

The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  federal  gun  regulations  Is 
Sheldon  S.  Oohen.  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue.  Cohen  attempted  to  refute 
this  charge  during  his  testimony  before  Sub- 
committee No.  S  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Conmilttee  AprU  7.  In  our  opinion  ttie  evi- 
dence he  submitted  to  try  to  prove  the  need 
for  the  AdmlnlstrsUon's  overly  restrictive 
firearms  bill,  H.R.  &384,  amounts  to  an  in- 
dictment of  hii  own  deportment's  negU- 
gence. 

"You  have  beard  It  said  that  there  are 
statutes  now  In  effect  which  provide  ade- 
quate Federal  controls  over  fireonns,'*  Cohen 
said.  "Our  experience  has  shown,  however. 
that  those  provisions  of  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  intended  to  give  assistance  to  the 
states  ore  either  partially  efl^ectlvs  or  foU 
far  short  of  what  could  be  done  to  aid 
state  enforcement  of  gun  laws." 

We  fully  agree.  Mr.  Cohen,  but  has  your 
subsidiary  enforcement  agency,  the  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco  Tax  Unit,  effectively  uaed  the 
laws  and  regulations  now  on  the  books? 
Or  has  It  fallen  "far  short  of  what  oould 
be  done?" 

Cohen  said  that  during  fiscal  year  1067 
the  ATT  made  18.000  inspections  of  dealers' 
records  and  found  that  4M  out-of-state  fire- 
arms purchasers  had  criminal  records.  Hs 
added  that  the  ATT  found  300  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
felons  had  purchased  firearms  in  nilnola  be- 
tween February  1066  and  February  1967. 

During  the  six  months  ended  Dec.  31.  !»««, 
Cohen  said,  46  California  residents  purchased 
firearms  in   the  Reno,   Nev.,  area.   "Thirty- 


UTS  at  ttM  40  had  felony  records,**  he  dchi- 
Unued. 

How  many  of  those  f  rions  tisve  been  arrest- 
ed for  vlcdationa  at  the  Federal  nrearms  Act? 
Oohen  failed  to  preeent  any  evldenoe  that 
these  violations  have  been  turned  over  to  ths 
Justice  Deportinent  for  prosecution. 

In  similar  cases  cited  by  Cohen  during 
the  1066  House  hearings  be  said  "we  ax* 
contemplating  recommendation  of  indict- 
ment of  the  Individual  felons  for  then  trans- 
porting thoee  weapons  across  a  state  line 
which  Is  a  felony."  Since  this  la  a  violation 
of  the  law,  why  "cont^n plate?" 

It  seems  apparent  that  Cohen's  ATT  agents 
were  more  Interested  In  finding  evidence  to 
support  the  "need"  for  new  legislation  than 
they  were  in  enforcing  the  Federal  Firearms 
Acu— as  they  are  sworn  to  do.  If  the  ATT 
agents  had  discovered  that  several  hundred 
persons  had  failed  to  pay  income  taxes  is 
there  any  doubt  that  the  Justice  Department 
would  have  Immediately  pressed  charges 
against  every  violator? 

Section  003(e)  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
states:  "It  shoU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  or  who 
Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  to  ship.  trsTtsport 
or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm 
or  ammunition." 

Cohen  mentioned  that  a  portion  of  Section 
003(f).  which  makes  possession  by  a  felon 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  law  has  been 
violated,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
But  none  of  the  cases  cited  by  Cohen  would 
be  based  on  preeiunptive  evidence.  By  Cohen's 
f>wn  statement  they  are  matters  of  record. 

These  cases  would  appear  to  be  clear-cut 
and  easily  proven  violations  of  ths  Federal 
Firearms  Act.  If  the  ATT  and  Justice  Z>e- 
partment  were  to  announce  the  filing  ot 
charges  against  some  700  persons  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  we  are 
quite  certain  that  this  form  of  circumven- 
tion of  state  laws  would  come  to  a  screech- 
ing halt.  Why  have  these  agencies  not  taken 
this  step?  Why  have  these  agencies  taken 
no  known  action  against  felons  known  to 
have  received  firearms  by  moll  orderT 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  "keeping 
guns  out  of  the  wrong  hands."  Why  haven't 
the  agencies  responsible  for  doing  so  taken 
guns  out  of  those  bonds — and  slapped  the 
felons  behind  ban  in  the  process? 

Why  are  these  agencies  crying  for  more 
restrictive  gtm  laws,  when  by  Cohen's  state- 
ment they  are  apparently  making  no  effort 
to  enforce  the  existing  taws?  Why? 


The  Edfe  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NZW   TOtX. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  i9$7 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pos- 
sibility that  In  a  few  years  time,  a  score 
or  more  of  nations  In  this  troubled  world 
may  have  nuclear  weapons  at  their  dis- 
posal is  an  appalling, thought,  a  real-life 
nightmare.  In  such  a  case,  the  chances 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust  being  ignited  by 
mistake  or  by  the  irresponsible  action 
of  an  unbalanced  dictator — a  latter-day 
Hitler  —  would  be  immeasurat>ly  in- 
creased. 

To  prevent  this  awesome  possibility 
from  bdng  realized  is  one  of  the  great- 
est chfdlenges  of  our  time — more  im- 


portant perhaps,  tn  the  long  mix,  than 
anything  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  The 
current  effort  to  secure  a  "nonproUfera- 
tlon"  trea^  is  a  response  to  that  chal- 
lenge. The  attacks  on  that  effort  which 
were  made  last  week  during  the  debate 
on  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  seemed  to  me  totally  incredible. 
In  today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  there  is  an  excellent  analysis  by 
Joseph  Kraft  of  the  need  for  a  treaty. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Rkcobd,  I  insert  the 
article  at  this  point : 

Ths  Edge   or  Peacs 
(By  Joseph  Kraft t 

Sorrows  acroes  the  Poclfle  have  obecured 
a  peaceful  poaslbtUty  of  for  more  endurine 
importance  that  Is  coming  to  a  bead  across 
the  Atlantic.  I  mean  the  oonprollferatlon 
treaty,  to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  treaty  is  now  entering  the  declalv* 
phase  of  Soviet-American  negotiatlona  In 
Geneva.  Big  Two  agreement  would  set  in  mo- 
tion a  process  likely  to  change  for  the  better 
the  whole  climate  of  tnternatlooal  affairs 
during  the  rest  of  this  Century. 

Even  without  agreement.  It  la  essential  to 
put  the  treaty  on  the  table.  Otherwlac  of- 
ficial opponents  in  Washington  and  Allied 
capitals  wiU  tolk  It  to  death  behind  the 
scenes. 

Btrlci^  speaking,  the  treaty  provides  only 
three  thmgif  of  limited  purview.  It  bars  nu- 
clear povt^itrom  passing  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  other  countries.  It  bora  non-nuclear 
powers  from  receiving  or  making  nuclear 
weapons.  It  sets  up  a  system  of  international 
Inspection  to  assure  that  peaceful  nuclear 
f ocili  ties  would  not  be  covertly  used  for 
weapons  purposec. 

But  the  treaty  cannot  be  measured  merely 
as  on  Isolated  document.  It  has  deep  po- 
lltlcal  implications,  favoring  some  forces  in 
some  countries  while  weakening  otherv. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  Unk  in  a  chain,  a  port  of 
on  ongoing  sequence  of  events  that,  token 
altogether,  can  lead  to  a  safer  world. 

With  ree[>ect  to  the  internal  poUtlcal  im- 
pact  of  the  treaty,  consider  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  acoeptlng  the  treaty.  Mos- 
cow would  underline  further  Its  break  with 
Peking,  which  denounces  the  treaty.  The 
Rusalane  also  would  make  new  sti^  to- 
ward cooperation  with  the  United  States  and 
toward  acceptance  of  West  Germany  and 
Japan  as  equal  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Within  the  context  of  Soviet  internal  af- 
fairs, ocoordlngly,  the  treaty  meane  a  set- 
back for  the  hardllnera  who  at  all  Umes  rave 
about  the  menaoe  of  the  American  imperial- 
ists and  the  revonchlsts  In  Oermany  and 
Japan.  By  the  some  token,  accepting  the 
treaty  would  be  a  victory  for  the  Soviet 
leaders  who  favor  a  more  relaxed  votia  pos- 
ture, the  better  to  use  resources  for  internal 
development. 

A  similar  pattern  of  helping  the  good  guys 
and  hurting  the  bod  ones  shapes  up  in  Uie 
non-nuclear  countries.  Acceptance  of  the 
treaty  Is  a  oonstraint  on  the  nationoUstlo 
muscle-flexers  In  thoee  countries.  Ttiat  is 
why  political  flguree  such  as  Premier  Ftonz- 
Joseph  Strauss  in  West  Germany,  and  parties 
such  as  the  Jan  Sangh  in  India  have  op- 
posed the  treaty. 

But  for  Just  that  reason,  leaders  with  more 
peaceful  Intentions  can  draw  tremendous 
strength  from  the  treaty. 

For  example,  by  backing  the  *  treaty 
strongly,  Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Qon- 
dhl  and  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Elsako 
Sato  would  probably  win  over  forever  the 
strong  cxirrents  of  pacifist  feeling  in  their 
coxintriee.  And  whatever  they  may  eay  tor 
bargaining  purpceea  now.  West  European 
leaders  con  advance  their  political  fartunas 
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irj  IdentlflcaUoo  with  a  taVAty  mpported  by 

tbe  CaUioUc  Cburch.  aimost  &U  SoclAllsU. 
the  Communlata  sfid  t2ie  Amerlc&nA. 

The  man  k>  aa  tbe  treaty  flta  tnto  a  a»- 
qiMDce  of  e7enti  tbat  c»n  tmprove  the  saiecy 
of  erarybody  In  tba  vcrld.  Already,  tt  baa 
ganaratvd  atniaf  pie— urea  oc  Rasela  and  ttie 
Uolttd  Statca  to  d«vtiop  }olnt  ^uaranteee  for 
oonmtr1«a  In  danser — notably  India.  Signa- 
ture will  brtng  Intense  preesure  on  the  Big 
Two  to  put  a  freese  on  developments  of  gtra- 
teglc  weapons — a  process  already  enpagwl  in 
tbe  disctisslona  on  the  antl-balltetlc  mlasUe. 

A  frsaee  would,  in  turn.  Cake  tbe  premium 
off  tastlns  noclear  weapons,  tbus  opening 
the  way  for  a  completion  of  tbe  tast-ban 
treaty  to  Include  underground  testa.  And 
that  would  Bet  tbe  stage  for  a  cut-off  by  th« 
Big  Two  In  furtber  production  of  nuclear 


Aa  of  tbU  writing  the  tnaty  la  hung  up 
on  a  eompUeated  inspection  prorlsloa  put 
Izxto  ttia  draft  by  the  United  States  at  the 
behast  of  its  EuriTpean  allies.  If  the  Rus- 
alana  accept  the  proTtslon.  then  tba  treaty 
will  ba  onr  Che  taUl. 

But  eren  If  they  don't,  a  way  dioold  be 
found  to  mate  publtc  the  treaty  drafta.  For 
much  too  much  \a  at  stake  for  this  matter 
to  be  left  to  the  national  s«cur1ty  spectaUsta 
of  tbe  world,  with  tbetr  vested  Interest  tn 
International  tenaloo  and  tbetr  Infinite  ca- 
pacity for  ioglc-cbopplng  nl^cklng. 


BmaaUii  bJepea^MMt  Day 

SPEBCH 

or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NTW  TOUC 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFREBENTATIVKa 

Wednesday,  May  3,  19€7 
Mrs.  g"BTJ.Y  ut.  Speaker,  the  Ru- 
monlaiu  have  lived  In  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  for  an  untold 
number  of  centuries.  There  they  have 
tilled  their  productive  land  and  at  times 
made  it  the  breadbiLsket  of  Ea£tem  Eu- 
rope. These  sturdy  and  hard-working 
peasants  have  also  lived  In  freedom,  and 
have  done  their  utmost  to  safeguard 
their  Independence.  But  they  have  not 
always  bean  successful.  Early  In  modem 
times  the  Ottoman  Turks  overran  the 
country,  making  It  a  province  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire.  Until  the  mld-19tb  cen- 
tury the  Rumanians  lived  under  the 
rough  and  cruel  Turkl&h  regime,  but  they 
worked  ceaselessly  for  their  liberation. 
On  numerous  occasions  they  revested 
against  their  oppressors,  but  were  never 
successful  until  late  In  the  last  century. 
In  the  IBVO's  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
was  In  political  ferment;  uprisings  were 
taking  place  In  many  parts,  and  peoples 
were  rebelline:  against  the  once-powerful 
Turkish  regime  there.  Rumanians  began 
their  revolt,  and.  on  May  10  of  1877.  they 
proclaimed  their  Independence  from  the 
Turks.  Doiins  the  ensuing  Russo-Turk- 
lah  War  of  1877-78  they  were  victorious 
with  the  effective  aid  of  Russia,  and  the 
subsequent  peace  treaty  guaranteed  Ru- 
mania's freedom  and  Independence.  Thus 
May  10  of  1877  marked  the  Independence 
Day  of  Rumania. 

Since  those  distant  days  the  Ruma- 
nian people  have  had  their  joys  and  their 
woes,  and  today  they  are  again  deprived 
of  their  freedom  In  their  homeland.  Por- 
iuxtttely,    tbe    Communist    totalitarian 


dictatorship  there  is  rK)t  as  oppTwdre 
today  as  It  was  until  recently,  and  today 
It  iB  claimed  by  "some"  that  theae  people 
enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  freedom, 
though  ttiey  are  not  allowed  to  obaerve 
their  Independence  day. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  December 
1066.  I  visited  Rumania  with  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  Suboommlt- 
tee  on  Europe  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
I  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  love 
and  respect  for  the  people  of  Rumania. 
I  am  deeply  /concerned  over  the  rule  of 
the  strong  nationalistic  aggressive  Com- 
munist regime. 

It  is  true  the  Ceausescu  regime  has  at- 
tempted to  project  a  "new  image"  but  the 
new  Image  is  not  evident  on  domestic 
policy.  The  rights  of  the  Individuals  are 
denied  to  them. 

We  all  look  forward  to  their  full  free- 
dom from  Communist  dictatorship  and 
on  the  observance  of  their  lndepend«ice 
day  we  wish  them  peace  In  their  home- 
land. 


Shafer  Follows  Up  EJncatioB  Pledges 


mantatloo  of  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
■duoatlOD  aptrorad  Last  September  by  ths 
-Ctta*a  Bottrd  at  Kduoatlon.  His  support  of 
this  plan  ahould  carry  great  weight  with 
(be  Anembly.  or  at  least  with  Om  BepubUcon 
majority,  and  we  hope  It  wUI. 

In  general  the  Qovemor's  propoaaJs,  in 
Une  with  tbe  Master  Plan,  would  strengthen 
state  support  for  higher  education,  an  area- 
In  which  this  8tat«  tradlUonally  has  not 
been  strong.  Pennsylvania  does  a  good  job 
In  public  education  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  but  because  of  the  hlstorl- 
oaJly  dominant  role  played  by  Independent 
Institutions  In  the  field  of  higher  education, 
state  participation  has  lagged. 

Now.  under  growing  prcasures  for  college 
opportunities  for  more  of  Pennsylvania's 
high  school  graduates,  the  state  ta  having  to 
play  a  larger  role.  The  Masl«r  Plan  attempts 
to  chart  the  state's  direction  In  this  field. 
The  Oovemor's  meeeage  gives  the  plan  a 
tremendous  bObet. 

Beyond  the  plan,  however,  Oovemor  Shafer 
has  Id  his  meoaage  embraoed  tbe  wlwle  spec< 
trum  of  state  responslbUlty  for  education 
and  we  feel  that  be  has  done  It  very  well. 
His  measage  Is  deserving  of  tbe  clcaest  and 
moat  sympathetic  bearing  not  only  by  the 
Assembly  but  by  every  Pennsylvanlan  who 
has  an  Interest-  In  this  nKiet  important  and 
costly  of  the  state's  undertaklngB, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  fVNWSTLTANU 
HI  TEB  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATT  VES 

Wednesday.  AprU  26,  1H7 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennaylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Insert  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressjokal  Rscord 
this  excellent  editorial  on  Gov.  Raymond 
P.  Shafer  of  Pexinsylvania  and  his  strong 
commitment  for  eduoatloo: 

SKAvn  Foixows  UP  BoTTcanoK  PLSDoa 

Governor  Sbafer's  special  message  on  edu- 
cation to  the  General  Assembly  shows  a 
commendably  strong  commitment  to  great«r 
educaUonal  opportunities  for  all  young 
Pennityivanlans.  If  his  recommendations  are 
implemented,  tbey  will  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
If  tbey  aren't  the  state  vlU  continue  to 
neglect  some  of  Its  human  rfisonrces  and  fall 
behind  In  a  national  surge  toward  better 
educational  programs. 

Most  of  tbe  Governor's  reccunmendatlons 
follow  up  his  camp^gn  pledges  and  tbus 
arent  new.  The  freaheet  part  of  bis  meeaage. 
and  the  one  of  most  immediate  coocem  to 
Pittsburgh  era.  Is  that  dealing  with  a  pro- 
posal for  state  financial  assistance  In  creat- 
ing tbe  first  of  flvs  aduoaUonal  parks  out- 
Uned  by  tb*  elty'a  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. 

At  a  cost  which  his  aides  estimate  at  from 
lia  mllUon  to  116  mllUon  each,  the  stata 
would,  under  tbe  Ooremor's  proposal,  fi- 
nance construction  of  one  educational  park; 
on  a  demonstration  basis.  In  aach  of  tbe 
state's  two  metropolitan  canters.  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia. 

This  expresses  tbe  Oovvmor's  ooncem  \n 
helping  tbe  cities  maot  tbetr  unusual  and 
urgent  educational  problems  before  It  Is  too 
late.  Unless  the  cities  oan  make  tb«lr  educa- 
tional  plants  and  programs  attractive  to  aU 
segments  of  their  populatlona,  the  migra- 
tion to  the  suburbs  of  families  seeking  super- 
ior educational  opportunities  wlU  In  all  Uke- 
Uhood  continue  to  the  detriment  of  urban 
public  school  systems.  This  Is  the  challenge 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  Oovemor  Shafer  shara 
with  local  officials  the  responsibUlty  for  meet- 
ing It. 

Several  of  the  Ooreroor^  major  reoom- 
mendatlons  are  almad  at  leglalaltve  impl*- 
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Wednesday.  May  10.  1967 
Mr.  PETTIB.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day, I  visited  the  DjS.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  After  reading  the  sickening 
acooun**  of  young  people  recently  burn- 
ing the  VS.  flag.  I  was  heartened  to  see 
In  contrast,  the  fine  young  men  who  are 
preparing  for  leadership  and  action  In 
the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  many  young  men  from 
CfiJlfomia.  and  to  attend  the  Impressive 
servioes  In  the  Naval  Academy  Chapel 
where  Chaplain  Leroy  E.  Vogel  presented 
a  deeply  Inspiring  and  relevant  message. 
Equally  inspiring  was  the  reverent  re- 
sponse of  the  many  young  men  in  the 
service.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
country,  Chaplain  Vogel 's  sermon: 

"HzsK  I  Am — Sknd  UcI" 
(By  Chaplain  Laroy  E.  Vogel,  Ifay  7.-1967} 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  Instead  of  slop- 
ping through  the  wet  sidewalks  to  enter  the 
Naval  Academy  Chapel  this  morning  you 
had  w&lked  Into  one  of  those  great  med.leval 
cathedrals  In  France.  As  you  stand  there 
surrounded  by  Its  magnificent  gothlc  struc- 
ture, you  are  absorbed  by  the  quietness  and 
the  hoUneas  of  the  Interior.  Automatically 
your  hand  goes  to  your  head,  you  remove 
your  hat,  you  begin  to  whisper  in  this  meet- 
ing with  the  Holy. 

But  now  picture  tbe  woman  who  works 
In  the  cathedral.  It  Is  her  Job  six  days  a  week 
to  scrub  tbe  deck  and  to  polish  tbe  wood- 
work. As  she  reports  for  work  at  oaOO  on 
Mooday  morning  with  her  mops  and  palls. 
I  daresay  she  experiences  no  particular  sense 
of  awe  or  devotion  at  meeting  the  Holy. 
It's  another  day  of  work;  so  many  acres  of 
floor  space,  so  many  feet  of  wood  to  be 
polished.  In  order  for  us  to  meet  tbe  holy 
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Ood  this  morning.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to 
take  off  your  hau  and  to  set  aside  your 
mopi  and  palls,  the  cares  and  affairs  of  this 
world  which  tend  to  drag  our  noees  down  into 
the  dust  of  everyday  living  and  prevent  us 
from  seeing  Htm  Who  is  what  life  and  this 
world  are  reaUy  all  about.  And  that's  not 
easy:  not  in  our  day  and  age.  you  know.  To 
let  go  of  our  mops  and  our  palls,  to  stand 
there  bareheaded  and  empty  handed  before 
the  Holy  Ood  ...  we  Just  don't  do  that  any- 
more. 

For.  you  see.  Instead  of  being  the  penitent 
In  tbe  cathedral,  coming  across  the  flag- 
stones on  our  knees,  torn,  bloody,  and  raw, 
to  meet  the  Holy  Ood.  we  liave  become 
democratic.  After  all.  we  no  longer  live  In 
tbe  days  of  Dante  and  tbe  Italian  RenaU- 
sance.  in  those  days  It  was  very  easy.  Heaven, 
that  was  up.  Ood  was  hiding  behind  tbe 
next  cloud.  Hell  was  a  few  feet  below  tbe 
surface  of  the  earth  and  every  volcano 
opened  Into  it.  Once  you  bad  seen  a  volcano 
and  smcUed  the  sulphur,  living  and  believ- 
ing In  that  type  of  a  world  was  rather  easy. 

But  there  have  been  a  lot  of  changes 
made  In  grapenute  since  then.  This  la  7  May, 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  seven.  We  are 
living  in  the  enlightened  aotb  Century,  tbe 
day  of  manned  space  Sight  and  little  scoops 
that  dig  trenches  In  the  moon.  We've  dis- 
covered that  we  are  not  tbe  center  of  the 
universe  as  man  once  thought.  Bather,  we've 
discovered  that  we're  nothing  but  a  little 
speck  of  dust  hurtling  off  through  space  in 
some  far  distance  comcjr  of  a  limitless  and 
immeasurable  universe. 

And  where  does  that  leave  man?  .  .  .  30th 
Century  man  in  his  grey  suit  wltb  the 
creased  trouaen  and  the  shirt  with  a  little 
button  in  tbe  bock  (or  whatever  tbe  style  Is 
these  days).  If  you  look  at  htm  closely, 
you'll  discover  that  he's  troubled.  Yes.  mod- 
em man.  fighting,  anxious,  alone:  searching 
desperately  for  something  to  hold  onto,  but 
somehow  It  seems  he  just  cant  find  It.  And 
so  what  does  he  do?  Well,  frantically  he 
tries  to  screw  a  great  big  lid  down  on  top  of 
this  universe  to  keep  Ood  out.  And  tbe  con- 
clusion— Ood's  dead — he's  sleei^ng — ^we've 
been  up  in  space — our  tetesoopea  have 
spanned  the  unl verve — we've  never  seen  Him. 

But  that  doesn't  work.  We  can't  deny  Ood 
and  Uve,  not  really  you  know.  Because  man 
was  meant  to  live  for  Ood.  His  life,  bis  power, 
his  energy,  bis  thoughts,  his  actions,  were 
meant  to  flow  upwards.  Or  else  we  become 
Just  like  a  tube  of  toothpaste.  Try  it  once. 
Screw  the  lid  down  real  tight  and  theo 
squeeze  the  tube.  What  happens?  It  bursts 
at  Its  weakest  point,  doesn't  It?  Well  take  a 
look  once  at  man  with  tbe  Ud  screwed  Ugbtly 
on  his  life.  Watch  him  as  he  bursts  at  bis 
weakeet  point  when  tbe  pressure  Is  on.  It's 
going  on  all  over  tbe  world. 

And  what  about  you  and  me?  Rave  we 
perhaps  screwed  a  Ud  down  on  tbe  top  of  our 
life  to  keep  Ood  out?  Or  can  we  pass  tbe 
pressure  test?  46  seconds  to  get  to  parade 
formatloo.  life's  putting  on  the  squeeze,  pres- 
sure from  every  side,  you  step  out  of  tbe 
room  and  somebody  puts  bis  big.  fat,  foot 
right  on  tc^  of  your  grease  shlned  shoe.  Do 
you  burst  at  your  weakest  point,  or  can  you 
pass  the  pressure  tast?  Let's  take  off  tbe  lid, 
let's  set  aside  tbe  mops  and  palls,  let's  take 
a  look  this  morning  at  the  Holy  Ood  that  we 
try  to  abut  out  of  our  lives. 

One  of  the  big  problems,  you  know.  Is 
once  we  iiave  screwed  a  lid  on  our  life  to 
keep  God  out.  we've  had  to  go  ahead  and  In- 
vent all  types  of  substitute  gods.  And  so 
everyone  runs  around  wltb  a  different  pic- 
ture of  Ood.  Some  of  us  picture  Ood  as  a 
grouchy  landlord.  Tou  give  him  so  much  at- 
tention every  month  and  he's  not  going  to 
bother  you.  But  you  forget  about  him  for  a 
month  and,  brother,  you  can  count  on  him 
coming  around  to  b«  downright  nasty. 

Then  there  Is  another  type  oS  god.  Some 
of  you  n\lght  picture  him  to  be  a  traffic  cop 


god.  He's  sort  of  a  sneaky  character,  you  see: 
biding  In  the  bushes,  hiding  belilnd  the  road 
sign.  Just  waiting  for  you  to  make  one  falsa 
move  so  he  can  blow  the  whistle,  turn  on 
tbe  siren,  and  Jump  all  over  you. 

Another  type  of  god  Is  the  manufacturer 
god.  He  created  the  universe  like  a  vast 
machine,  wound  It  up  like  a  great  big  clock, 
and  now  be  lets  It  tick  away.  Tou  and  I 
are  cogs  In  a  big  machine.  Ood's  not  In- 
volved and  everythiijg  that  tutppens  In  our 
life  Is  re&lly  a  result  of  tbe  way  tbe  little 
ball  bounces,  the  cooky  crumbles,  or  the  mop 
flops. 

Maybe  the  worst  type  god  of  all  of  them 
la  tbe  grandfather  god.  He  Is  so  easy  going 
yoif  can  wheedle  him  into  anything,  because 
everything  the  grandchild  does  Is  so  cute. 
And  besides,  this  old  coot  with  his  long- 
flowing  beard,  and  pipe,  and  rocking  chair. 
Is  really  too  sleepy  to  bother  much  with  what 
we  do.  and  he  U  too  good-nat\ired  to  get 
very  concerned  about  it  anyway.  And  so  we 
go  on  inventing  all  types  of  subsutute  gods. 

Well,  there  Is  still  one  more  Ood.  you  see. 
Tlie  Ood  of  tbe  Bible,  the  Ood  our  Scripture 
lesson  Is  talking  about,  tbe  Ood  of  Abra- 
ham. Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Th«  Ood  who  con- 
fronted Is&iah  one  day  In  tbe  temple.  Let's 
have  a  look  at  this  God  I  Let's  take  the  haU 
off,  let's  set  aside  the  mops  and  polls,  let's 
see  the  Ood  we  are  trying  to  shut  out  of 
our  Uvea. 

Tbe  first  thing  we  discover  about  Ood  is 
this:  there  Li  a  mystery  about  Ood.  There 
Is  something  about  Him  which  makes  the 
hair  bristle  at  the  nape  of  our  necks  and 
the  chills  nin  up  and  down  our  spine.  Have 
you  ever  experienced  It?  Or  are  you  one  of 
ttiose  unfortunate  few  for  whom  life  holds 
no  surprises?  You've  got  all  the  answers. 
Your  Ood  comee  neatly  wrapped  la  trans- 
parent plastic,  like  a  package  of  pork  chops, 
everything  out  where  the  shopper  can  see  It. 

Well  that's  not  the  way  It  was  for  Isalab. 
He  knew  awe  and  wonder.  He  saw  the  Lord 
high  and  lifted  up.  He  knew  the  dimension 
of  majesty.  He  knew  that  Ood  Is  tremen- 
dous. He  knew  and  experienced  the  Holy, 
and  It  flUed  tiim  with  dread,  and  It  caused 
him  to  shudder. 

And  Isn't  that  why  you  and  I  ao  often  hesi- 
tate to  risk  an  encounter  with  the  Holy  God 
today?  Because  It  shatters  us.  It  shatters 
our  self-esteem.  It  makes  us  feet  our  crea- 
turellness  and  our  nothingness.  We  hesitate 
to  stand  before  tbe  Holy  Ood  clothed  only 
In  our  own  rtghteousnees.  because  our  naked- 
ness might  prove  to  be  a  Uttls  bit  esnbar- 
rasslng. 

But.  you  see.  encounter  with  the  Holy  God 
is  not  exhilarating.  It  is  first  of  all  shattering. 
Look  what  it  did  to  Isalab!  It  took  him  apart 
and  scattered  the  pieces  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
temple.  "Woe  Is  me.  for  I  am  undone.  A  man 
of  unclean  lips,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  And  we.  too,  must 
catch  a  glimpse  of  this  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  who  speaks  and  the 
mountains  move  and  the  earth  tremblen,  the 
Judge  of  tbe  universe,  the  alm.lghty  Ood.  AU 
of  a  sudden  our  past  catches  up  with  us. 
We  discover  that  we  have  no  defense,  and  we, 
too,  Ue  there  scattered  and  strewn  upon  tbe 
floor  of  tbe  temple.  We,  too,  must  cry  from 
the  shattered  depths  of  our  sin  blackened 
heart,  "Woe  Is  me.  for  I  am  undone!" 

For  then,  you  see,  and  only  then,  are  we 
ready  for  tbe  othsr  side  of  the  ootn,  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  Is  at 
this  point,  as  we  realise  our  own  sinfulness, 
that  the  Cross  of  Cbrlst  begins  to  make  such 
beautiful  sense  as  It  applies  to  our  life.  For 
we  look  up.  and  we  see  another  standing 
there.  And  we  can  look  at  Hhn,  for  Instead 
of  wrath,  Ood  turns  to  ua  in  tove.  It's  at  th« 
Cross  that  we  discover  He  la  not  tbs  land- 
lord god.  demanding  bis  rent,  or  the  trm0« 
oop  ready  to  haul  us  Into  oourt,  or  tbs 
fuddy-duddy  grandfather  too  <^d  and  senUs 
to  be  anything  but  a  Joke. 


Ko,  this  Is  Ood  living  and  active,  tbe  Ood 
of  the  Cross,  the  Ood  who  has  heard  our 
helpless  cry.  and  It  bos  touched  his  father's 
heart.  And  Just  as  the  angel  took  a  coal  from 
the  altar  and  touched  Isaiah's  lips  to  purge 
his  Bin.  so  the  Holy  Ood  becomes  a  burning 
coal,  consumed  upon  the  altsj*  of  the  Cross, 
and  for  ux  and  for  our  cleansing  be  touches 
us  and  says.  "Thine  iniquity  is  taken  away, 
and  thy  sin  purged". 

And  all  of  a  sudden  tbe  Holy  Ood  La  no 
longer  distant  and  overwhelming.  But  rather, 
we  ore  drawn  In  love  and  fascination  to  tbe 
very  Ood  who  daunted  luid  shriveled  us  a 
moment  ago.  Now  the  Cross,  that  God-mur- 
dering symbol  of  human  sin,  becomes  the 
saving  core  around  which  our  lives  are  put 
hack  together  The  Holy  Ood  comes  to  us  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior  and 
says.  "My  son,  my  daughter,  obeer  up!  Thy 
sins  be  forgiven  thee". 

The  great  eternal  miracle  happens  again. 
You  can  stand  up,  free  and  forgiven,  be- 
cause one  day  there  was  a  Cross,  and  on  that 
day.  your  stn  entered  tbe  heart  and  life  of 
the  very  Son  of  God.  made  man.  And  be- 
cause God  did  this  for  you,  you  can  leave 
tbe  Chapel  today  beads  up,  free  and  for- 
given. You  don't  have  to  screw  a  great  big 
Ud  down  on  top  of  your  lives  to  keep  Ood 
out.  There  Is  nothing  more  to  be  afraid  of. 
and  so  you  can  live.  For  the  flrvt  time,  really 
live,  and  live  for  God.  knowing  that  Ood 
himself  tias  mended  the  places  m  your  Xitt 
that  broke  under  pressure  when  the  Ud  was 
on  .  .  .  and  knowing  that  be  is  going  to 
continue  to  stand  beside  you.  mending  those 
places  as  long  as  you  keep  on  asking  him. 

Just  one  more  thing  now.  You  see,  once 
you  have  taken  the  lid  off  your  life  and  met 
tbe  Holy  God  in  person,  once  you  have 
traded  in  the  substitute  gods  of  your  own 
Imagination  for  the  Living  Lord  at  Heaven 
and  earth,  once  you  have  experienced  the 
blessed  peace  and  Joy  that  comes  from  the 
knowledge  of  forgiven  sin.  once  you  have  felt 
the  wnrmtb  of  the  Savior's  love  and  the 
touch  of  the  Father's  hand,  you  Just  can't 
screw  a  Ud  bock  on  your  life  and  forget  about 
that  God.  or  sbout  your  brother  or  alster 
who  may  never  have  beard  tbe  story  of  Jesus 
and  his  love.  For  once  God  has  sold  to  you. 
"Thine  iniquity  Is  taken  away  and  thy  Bin 
purged",  once  that  has  happened,  once  you 
have  heard  tbe  Savior's  words  In  your  ear, 
"Cheer  up.  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee",  then 
you  have  been  committed  to  hear  the  rest  of 
the  text:  "Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  wlU 
go  for  UB?" 

So  before  you  put  on  your  hat.  before  you 
pick  up  your  mope  and  palls  and  rush  back 
out  Lnto  the  routine  of  life,  listen  as  the 
voice  of  the  thrice  Holy  cuts  through  the 
■tlUneas  of  ttie  Chapel  and  asks:  "Whom 
shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us?" 

Think  of  Itl  It's  tremendous.  Isnt  It?  Ood 
has  touched  your  life.  Through  the  Savior 
lie  has  token  away  your  sin.  And  now  He's 
got  a  Job  for  you  to  do.  lAliat  a  turning  of 
tbe  tables!  To  think  that  there  Is  anything 
that  Wfl  scrawny  May  flowers  of  an  hour  can 
do  for  the  Awesome,  the  Overpowering,  tbe 
Boly,  tbe  Forgiving  One  I  But  that's  bow 
Ood  works.  And  there  Is  something  we  can 
do,  something  we  must  do.  We  can  take  the 
message  ot  Oodi  forgiving  love  and  ahare 
It  with  each  other.  How  else  can  we  possibly 
respond  but  to  faU  sU  over  ourselves  with 
eager  Joy  and  to  blurt  out  wltb  never  a  pause 
for  deliberation  todsy  and  for  every  day  of 
our  Uvea.  "Here  am  I.  Send  me!" 

No.  that  doesn't  necessaxUy  mean  going 
off  Into  some  dork  Jungle,  or  passing  out 
tracts  in  Karachi.  Pakistan,  or  standing  on  a 
soapbox  In  Bombay.  India,  or  going  out  and 
enrolUng  in  a  seminary.  What  It  means  Is 
this:  letting  your  life  speak  of  tbe  love  and 
mercies  the  Holy  God.  Who  has  saved  you. 
Wherever  you  are  and  wherever  life  may  take 
you.  be  th»t  Ooogressman,  Naval  Ofllcer,  Mid. 
shlpman.  housewife. 
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Cui*t  you  heu-  your  Sarlor  CftUlng  to  ym 
tttli  taoralng: 

"Hark  tb«  voice  of  Jesui  crylnc 

Wbo  will  go  and  work  today? 
FleldB  are  whJte  and  harvesti  walUng, 

Wbo  will  t>ear  the  Bheavea  away? 
Jjoua  and  long  Uie  Master  colletii, 

Rich  reward  tie  offera  thee. 
Let  him  hear  you  gladly  aaylng. 

'Her«  I  am.  Send  mel  Send  mel'  * 


Pittibarrfc    SoperateadcBt   Sayi    No    to 
Que 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAO 

or   PXNNSTI.VAK1A 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesdav.  May  971967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Sidney  P  Marland,  superintendent  of  the 
PltUbuTRh  prubllc  schools.  Is  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  respected  school 
fiuperlntendentfi  In  the  Nation.  He  has 
worked  diligently  and  suocesaf  ully  to  give 
PlttAhursh  one  of  the  best  school  sys- 
tems In  any  large  city,  and  he  Is  o<m- 
cemed  that  the  great  advances  made 
possible  by  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  will  be  lost  If  the 
Qule  bill  passes.  In  an  eloquent  telegram 
to  Commlasloner  of  Education  Howe  re- 
cently. Dr.  Marland  aald: 

PTrrasruaon.  P*^ 

Ma9  1. 1967. 

Ron.  Hasolo  Howk, 

US.  Ccmmisrioner  of  Education. 

Wasftinffton,  DC: 

The  proposed  changes  In  the  dlatrlbutlon  of 
roderal  fundfi  for  elementary  and  aecondary 
education  would  critically  damage  big  city 
Foderal  programs  In  education.  Barely  started 
over  the  p«^  18  months,  catogorlcal  programs 
aimed  equarely  at  the  children  of  poverty 
have  brought  a  beginning  of  hope  to  the  poor 
and  the  mloorltiea  beavlly  populaung  the 
cltlea.  The  tuggevted  partial  removal  of 
oatagorlcal  restraints,  and  reveraloD  of  con- 
trol and  prtKedure  to  state  authorttiea  would 
defeat  any  chance  of  tnner-dty  recovery,  or 
ot  slgnlflcant  help  for  rural  poverty.  State 
systems  of  fund  distribution  historically  and 
qtilte  universally  discriminate  against  dtles. 
Notwithstanding  the  deelrabllicy  of  long 
t«rm  goals  or  general  aid,  the  present  lerel 
of  funding  even  at  full  authorisation.  Is  In- 
ffuffldent  to  meet  the  essential  costs  of  cat- 
agorlcaJ  compensatory  education  as  per  title 
I.  Any  effort  toward  general  aid  should  be 
In  addition  to.  repeat  In  addition  to.  the 
present  catagortcal  support,  not  instead  of. 
When  Federal  funds  ore  araltable  at  some 
future  date  In  quantities  sufficient  to  Justify 
non-cstagorical  dlstrlbutl^pr  over  and  above 
proaent  catagorlcal  nee^l<we  would  atrongly 
encourage  such  aid. 

Urge  you  to  give  strong  support  to  preeent 
BSlEA  program,  funding  title  I  at  full  author- 
ization and  spurn  blandishments  that  speak 
seductively  at  general  aid  that  Indeed  Is  not 
general  aid,  but  a  thin  layering  of  token 
monies  to  oe  so  widely  diffused  as  to  have 
little  Bignlfloance  in  American  education. 
State  formulas  for  distribution  vary  eo  widely 
as  to  give  no  assurance  that  funds  would 
be  used  where  needed,  or  for  Innovation  In 
Increased  services.  Absorption  of  Federal 
funds  by  States  to  m^et  present  msnrta<ert 
State  support  programs  has  occurred  In  tba 
post  and  could  recur.  Oeneral  aid  and  pre»> 


ent  levfB  at  funding  wmild  tfmply  result  In 
higher  exx>«idltureB  for  the  stettis  quo. 
Dr.  S.  P.  Masxand  Jr., 

Superintendent. 
PitUimrgh  Public  Sch.ooU. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tirge  my  colleagues  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Marland  and 
thousands  of  other  educators  across  the 
country.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Is  good  legislation,  prop- 
erly drafted  by  the  committee,  with  the 
consideration,  cooperation,  and  endeavor 
of  many  eiem^ts  of  our  society.  It  is  Just 
beginning  to  function  smoothly  and  re- 
flect the  benefits  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. 

The  alternate  proposal,  which  Is  clev- 
erly packaged,  will  strike  at  the  heart  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  by  reducing  the  total  authorization 
by  $300  million,  and  funds  for  the  edu- 
cationally deprived  under  title  I  from 
80  percent  to  50  percent.  Regardless  of 
the  wording,  local  school  districts  who 
now  know  their  entitlements  under  the 
administration's  plans  will  be  bypassed 
by  funding  to  the  States  under  the  block 
grant  system.  Disadvantaged  private 
school  students  will  not  have  the  same 
guarantee  of  eligibility  under  the  sug- 
gested formula.  Most  Important,  pro- 
grams for  two  of  the  Nation's  neediest 
groups — children  of  migratory  workers 
and  Indian  children — will  be  eliminated, 
as  will  provisions  for  the  Teacher  Corps, 
and  special  education  programs  for  neg- 
lected children,  children  In  State  Insti- 
tutions, handicapped,  and  children  in 
foster  homes. 

At  this  time  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
an  adequate  share  of  funds  to  help  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  will  be  chan- 
neled from  the  States  to  the  large  cities, 
whe^e  the  problem  of  teaching  the  dis- 
advantaged has  been  most  acute,  and 
where  the  Teacher  Corps  has  been  of 
tremendous  assistance.  In  such  cases.  If 
there  are  political  differences  between 
the  State  capital  and  the  dty,  the  losers 
may  well  be  the  disadvantaged  children. 

Congress  had  hoped  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  child  by 
guaranteeing  that  he  be  given  the  welfare 
and  educational  benefits  needed  to  be- 
come a  constructive  member  of  our  so- 
ciety. I  do  not  believe  we  can  let  them 
down  now. 


Leo  Bacck  lutitnte  Hosort  Nelly  Sacks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  mm  tomm 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVK3 

Tuesday.  May  9.  19S7 

Mr.  KUPKEUMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 

of  the  landmarks  In  my  district  Is  the 
Leo  Baeck  Institute,  at  129  East  73d 
Street,  whose  president.  Max  Oruene- 
wald,  has  been  good  to  provide  me  with 
the  following  descriptive  material  con- 
oemlng  the  organization.  Its  officers  and 
Its  work: 

Almost  3,000  yean  sgo  Jews  came  to  the 
Rhine  river  with  tti«  Roman  armies.  Tomb- 
stones, coins  and  documents  attest  to  the 


existence  of  the  first  Jewlsta  settlers  In 
Oologna.  Trier.  Speyer.  and  Reganaburg. 
During  the  early  Ulddle  Ages  established 
Jewish  communicies  were  found  In  Mainx, 
Worms,  and  Augaburg.  somewhat  later  in 
Vienna  and  Prague. 

Tlie  history  of  Jewry  in  0«rman -speaking 
Central  Europe  is  Inextricably  interwoven 
with  the  evolution  of  that  region.  Over  the 
centuries  Jews  have  made  an  amaxing  variety 
of  contributions  to  the  arts  and  sciences:  to 
literature,  philosophy  and  theology:  to  com- 
merce. Industry  and  politics.  In  modem  times 
one  needs  only  to  recall  such  dLsparste  fig- 
ures as  Albert  Elusteln.  Slgmund  Freud  and 
Karl  Marx  to  appreciate  the  world -vide  Im- 
pact produced  by  that  relatively  small  group. 
By  no  means  all  remained  loyal  to  the  faith 
of  their  fsthen.  Tct — consciously  or  un- 
consciously—a  deep-rooted  heritage  and 
oonunon  experience  shaped  or  influenced 
them  all.  The  20th  century  holocaust  swept 
away  Qennan-epeakmg  Jewry,  destroyed  its 
institutions,  and  scattared  its  records  to  the 
four  lAnds. 

It  was  tar  the  purpose  of  collecting,  pre- 
serving and  studying  all  available  materlali 
on  the  history  of  that  group,  that  the  Leo 
Baeck  Institute.  New  Tork,  wu  established 
in  1955-  It  was  named  In  honor  of  Leo  Baeck, 
that  great  scholar  and  rabbi,  who  was  the 
last  outstanding  representative  of  German- 
epeaking  Jewry,  and  who  shared  the  suffer- 
ings of  hlH  people  in  a  concentration  camp. 
He  served  the  Institute  as  Its  first  Prealdent 
until  his  death  In  1050. 

The  Leo  Baeck  Institute.  Kew  Tork.  Is  the 
only  Institution  of  Its  kind  In  the  Western 
World.  While  many  valuable  records  of  Qer- 
man-speaking  Jewry  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Nazis,  the  Institute  is  bending  Its  ef- 
forts to  collecting  and  saving  all  that  has 
survived.  During  the  past  ten  yean  a  unique 
library  of  almost  40.000  volumes  and  archives 
containing  tens  of  thousands  of  original 
documents  have  been  assembled.  These  ar- 
chives also  Include  a  great  number  of  com- 
plete literary  estates  of  well-known  writers, 
diaries,  famJly  papers  and  letters,  ss  well  as 
other  manuscripts  of  many  outstanding  his- 
torical and  contemporary  flgurea.  Of  partic- 
ular Interest  are  more  than  three  hundred 
unpublished  memoirs  of  men  and  women 
from  all  wallcs  of  life.  A  special  section  of  the 
archives,  consisting  of  more  than  10.000 
items.  Is  devoted  to  autographs  of  hlstcn'ical 
Interest.  Another  section  holds  precious 
music  m.anuscrlpts.  Numerous  objects  of  re- 
ligious and  secular  art.  paintings  and  draw- 
ings by  well-known  artists,  photographs,  and 
a  growing  collection  of  disks  and  tspea  re- 
cording the  voices  of  outstanding  persons 
round  out  the  Institute's  unique  treasure 
house  of  documentation. 

Since  1956  the  Institute  has  engaged  In  a 
far  reaching  publlcatloo  program  of  schol- 
arly and  popular  books  and  monographs,  in 
English  as  well  as  In  Oerm&u.  Of  the  Leo 
Baeck  Tear  Book,  to  which  outstanding 
writers  and  scholars  have  contributed,  the 
tenth  volume  is  about  to  appear. 

The  Leo  Baeck  Institute  owns  a  beautiful 
flve-story  house  In  one  of  the  quiet  streets ' 
of  New  Tork's  Esst  Side,  where  its  ooUec- 
tions  have  found  a  dignlfled  home.  In  the 
well-equipped  Reading  Room  scholars  from 
many  countries  pursue  their  sttidlea  of 
'  source  material.  Visitors  are  always  welcome. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  see 
the  wealth  of  books,  documents,  photo- 
graphs, paintings,  and  other  memorabilia. 
While  the  m&iat  part  of  the  coUecUons  is 
kept  safely  in  flre-prottf  vaults,  ever-chang- 
ing special  exhibits  are  displayed  In  show- 
cases. 

To  fulfill  Its  mission  the  Itistltut«  mtist 
complete  its  collections  and  rescue  valuable 
documents  before  they  are  irretrievably  losU 
A  catak>gue  of  all  Its  holdings  must  be  pre- 
pared,   published    and    OAda    aTallatol*    to 
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libraries  and  others  for  research.  Its  library 
and  research  faculties  must  be  expanded  to 
meet  urgent  needs.  Or&nts  must  be  awarded 
to  scholars,  sutxidlee  made  available  for  the 
printing  of  Important  books  And  finally  tbe 
great  and  Important  task,  the  writing  of  a 
definitive  history  of  0«rman-Kpeaklng  Jewry, 
has  to  be  undertaken  In  order  to  prevent  that 
many-faceted  group,  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  world,  from  becoming  a 
dvllizatlon  "gone  with  the  wind." 

{The  V.S.  Treasury  Department  fuu  ruled 
contributions  and  bequests  to  the  Institute 
to  be  deductible  for  income  fox  and  eatmtt 
tax  purposes.) 

■OASD   or  DIEBCToaS 

Max  Oruenewald.  President. 

Prlts  Bamberger,  Vice  President. 

Fred  W.  Lesslng.  rrea»«ref. 

Ernest  Hamburger.  Member  of  the  Kxecu- 
tive  Committee. 

Franx  11.  Joseph,  Member  of  the  Kxeeutive 
Committee. 

Aiax  Kreutabeiger,  Secretcry. 

Alexander  Altmann,  Leo  Baerwald,  Julie 
BrauQ-VogeUtelQ,  Rudolf  Callmann.  Mrs. 
Gerald  W.  Klsas,  Nahum  N.  Olatcer.  Hugo 
Hahn,  Edith  Hirsoh.  Guido  Klsch.  Hans  Kohn, 
Adolf  lAscbnltaer,  Herman  Uuller,  Joachim 
Prlnz.  Curt  C.  SUberman,  Nathan  Stein, 
Selma  Stern-Taeubler,  Leo  Strauss. 


history  of  Central  European  Jewry  dt  Ger- 
man tongue.  devoteA  a  comprehensive  ex- 
hibit to  the  life  and  work  of  Nelly  Sachs.  It 
thus  brings  close  to  the  American  public  ooa 
of  the  last  Jewtah  poeta  of  German  language. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  Insti- 
tute in  my  district  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 


Felix  OUbcrt.  fnstifvfc  for  Advanced 
Studies.  Princeton,  NJ. 

N.  N.  Olatser.  Brandels  Vniversity.  Wal- 
tham.  Mass. 

Ernest  Hamburger.  New  York.  N.T. 

Erich  Kahler.  Princeton.  NJ. 

Hans  Kohn,  New  York.  NT. 

Hanna  O.  Reissner,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Guy  Stern,  University  of  Cincinnati.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

Selma  Stem-T^Mmbler,  Basle.  Switzerland. 

Herbert  A.  Btrauss.  City  College,  NY. 

Bertiard  Welnryb,  Z>ropsle  College,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  recently  the  Insti- 
tute, in  cooperation  with  the  New  York 
Consuls  Oeneral  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  provided  for  a  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  the  work  and  life  of  Nelly 
SEu:hs.  Nobel  Laureate  In  Literature  for 
1966  and  one  of  the  great  poets  of  our 
time.  Her  biography  follows: 

NeUy  Sachs  was  bom  in  1881  in  Berlin  as 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  Jewlah  businesB- 
man. 

As  a  young  girl  she  dedicated  her  first 
literary  works  to  the  great  Swedish  poet 
Selma  Lagerloef.  Since  then  a  corre^wnd- 
enc«  of  friendship  has  conUnued  between 
them. 

In  1940.  Nelly  Sachs  and  her  alUng  mother 
were  saved  from  Nazi  deportation  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Selma  I^igerloef  who  helped 
her  to  obtain  tbe  permlselon  to  enter 
Sweden. 

Under  the  horrible  Impact  of  the  Nasi 
holocaust,  Nelly  Sachs  developed  into  one  of 
outstanding  modem  poets  of  German  lan- 
guage. Her  first  volume  of  this  new  poetry 
was  published  In  BerUn  in  1M7.  It  has  the 
title:  "In  the  HablUtions  of  Death"  and  U 
dedicated  to  "my  dead  brotheni  and  sisters". 
Further  lyric  and  dramatic  writings  followed. 
Among  them  Is  "ELI",  a  mystery  play  of  the 
lufferlnga  of  Israel,  which  was  set  In  music 
by  a  Swedish  and  a  German  composer. 

In  1965,  she  was  awarded  the  Peace  Prize 
of  the  German  book  trade,  one  of  the  moat 
prestigious  awards  of  modem  literary  Ger- 
many. 

Last  year  ihc  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
Utersture.  "for  her  ouutanding  lyrical  and 
dramatic  poetry  which  with  gripping  power 
Interprets  the  fate  of  Israel." 

The  Leo  Baeck  Institute,  as  the  American 
research  center,  library  and  archives  for  Um 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   ttXW  TDSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  an  ar- 
ticle from  Newsday,  May  2.  1967,  which 
reports  the  appointment  of  Miss  Betty 
Pumess  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  Consumer  Affairs : 
Faou    PrrcHWOKAiff    to    CoKstrMxa    Acvisxa 

Nxw  TosK. — Her  parents  christened  her 
Elixabeth  Mary  Fumess.  Her  show  biz  friends 
call  lier  Betty.  Now  tbe  woman  whose  tele- 
vision commercials  for  refrigerators  made  her 
famous  will  be  peeking  Into  the  nation's  loe- 
twxes  in  her  new  starring  role  as  President 
Johnson's  special  assistant  tar  consumer  af- 
fair. 

It  probably  should  be  said  quickly  that  the 
President  obviously  was  not  put  off.  as  some 
instant  critics  have  been,  by  the  Betty  Fur- 
ness  "refrigerator"  image.  This  is  an  intel- 
ligent, many-sided  woman — sctress.  social 
worker,  lecturer,  writer,  buslneos  woman, 
homemaker.  mother,  dabbler  in  politics. 

So.  what  is  ihe  Uke,  Betty  Fumess,  51,  a 
widow  and  grandmother,  yet  a  symbol  of 
glamor,  whose  rank  in  the  U.S.  government  is 
almost  cabinet  level?  (Only  Mrs.  Esther  Peter- 
son, her  predecessor  and  stUl  assistant  Becre- 
tary  of  labor,  ranks  alongalde).  Says  John- 
son of  his  appointee:  "She  brings  to  this  new 
position  an  advantage  that  few  other  Amer- 
icans possess.  Because  of  her  background, 
her  dedication,  and  her  great  abiUUes.  I  am 
convinced  that  BUss  Pumess  will  provide 
effective  representation  for  the  mUlloDs  of 
American  consumers." 

KXTaaOKOINAaT    WOMAN 

Walter  Cronklte  has  known  her  since  1953 
when  Miss  Fumess  was  doing  those  "You  can 
be  sure"  commercials  for  Westlnghouse,  tele- 
vision sponsors  of  convention  coverage.  Says 
Cronklte:  "She  la  fastidious  .  .  .  has  a  tre- 
mendous ability  to  organlxe  .  .  .  take*  on 
admlnlBtrative  rolea  with  Intensity.  Extraor- 
dinary woman  .  .  .  unique  .  .  .  terrific  conver- 
sationalist." 

Says  Kenneth  Battelle,  famed  hairdresser 
wbo  has  bad  Miss  Fumess  as  a  client  "oh. 
nine  or  10  years":  "She  has  this  tremendous 
Interest  in  people  .  .  .  highly  intelligent  .  .  . 
more  energy  than  anyone  I  know  " 

Sally  Victor,  the  milliner  who  designs 
many  of  Miss  Fumess's  many  bats,  says 
"Lordy,  I've  known  her  since  she  used  to 
come  to  the  shop  with  her  mother.  She  Is 
immaculate  .  .  .  excellent  taste  .  .  .  knows 
what's  going  on  in  the  world,  rm  glad 
to  see  a  woman  given  a  chance  to  use  her 
interest  In  people." 

Says  Betty  Fumess  of  herself:  "I've  al- 
ways been  a  worker.  I've  always  been  a  kind 
of  do-it-yourself  kid.  I  can't  b«ar  to  waste 
anjrthing.  Including  time." 

Everywhere  there  was  only  praise  for  this 
small-boned  brunet  (five  feet,  five  inches 
and  about  iiO  pounds).  If  she  baa  orlttoa. 


they're  pretty  silent,  although  Miss  Fumess 
la  the  first  to  concede  that  theyOl  be  there, 
now. 

"A  oouple  ot  consumer  groups  have  griped 
at  the  appointment,"  she  said,  "and  I  don't 
blame  tl^m.  You  know,  to  see  somebody 
come  in  from  the  outside  .  .  .  My  premise, 
is.  give  me  a  chance.  Don't  bring  the  roof 
down  on  me  before  I  find  the  pencils.  But  I 
can  budget  faster  than  most  housewives. 
I've  worked  since  I  was  16  and  I  know  where 
every  dollar  goes.  A  lot  has  been  said  about 
the  fact  I  don't  do  my  own  shopping.  I've 
liad  a  housekeeper  for  17  years  .  .  .  cant 
afford  not  to  have  one.  I  have  to  go  out  and 
make  the  living.  I  don't  think  I  have  to 
pUBix  a  cart  around  the  supermarket  to 
understand  consumer  problems.  There  are 
the  ads  to  read,  you  know.  And  you  don't 
have  to  be  poor." 

LXBTS    ASSCTS 

She  feels  that  her  work  on  radio  and 
television  shows,  geared  to  women,  will  be 
a  tremendous  asset.  So  will  the  numbers  of 
lectures  she's  given  to  women's  groups. 
"Women  are  In  the  middle  of  a  revolution. 
There's  an  Iceberg  quaUty  ...  so  many 
problems  hidden.  So  many  at  40  or  45  are 
asking.  "What  do  I  do  now?'  " 

"I  feel  strongly."  she  said,  "about  the 
woman  who  wants  to  do  something  out  of 
the  house  but  feels  guilty  about  it  .  .  . 
Women  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  they 
want,  whether  It's  a  Job,  volunteer  work  or 
dabbling  in  painting.  And  a  lot  of  them  are 
doing  .  .  .  Did  you  know  that  more  than 
half  of  the  women  working  are  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  54?" 

Actually.  Miss  Fumees  will  wear  three  bats 
In  Washington — tbe  other  two.  as  chsdrman 
of  the  oommittee  on  consumer  interests  and 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  oonsumer  ad- 
visory council.  She  is  not  sure  what  multi- 
tude of  problems  will  face  her  except  "there'U 
be  an  awful  lot"— with  priority  given  to  the 
president's  one  cHtler  to  her:  "Find  out 
what's  on  tbe  oonsiuner's  mind." 

She  was  bom  In  New  York.  Jan.  3,  1016. 
the  only  child  of  the  late  George  and  Flor- 
ence Fume«8.  She  got  her  first  taste  of  brosd- 
castlng  at  the  age  of  7  when  she  acoompanied 
her  father,  an  executive  at  Union  Cacblde. 
to  the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  where  he 
made  radio  ccMnmerclals  for  his  firm. 

Miss  Fumess  attended  the  Brearley  School, 
an  exclusive  school  for  girls  in  New  York,  and 
the  Bennett  School  at  Mlllbrook.  NY.  She 
was  a  model  for  John  Robert  Powers  by  the 
time  she  was  14.  and  had  a  movie  contract 
with  RKO  by  the  time  she  was  16.  She  made 
35  films  by  the  time  she  quit  BoUywood— 
ahe  was  31. 

Next  came  assorted  appearaiices  In  legiti- 
mate theater  and  In  l04fi,  her  first  offer  came 
from  Weetinghouse.  She  was  playing  In  the 
now  defunct  "Studio  One"  on  television.  "The 
appliance  company  sent  her  to  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  conventions  In  1963 
to  do  Its  conunerclals.  She  became  a  national 
celebrity  almost  overnight. 

Since  the  1900  conventions,  however,  she 
has  emceed  her  own  shows,  has  done  s  radio 
show  called  "Dimensions  of  a  Woman's 
World"  and  lately  also  has  been  on  an  an- 
swering service  show  on  WABC-Televlsloc. 

SHE   TAKXS    OATH    tN    STTl^ 

Wearing  an  above- the- knee,  white  wool 
ahlft.  false  eyelashes  and  a  t>ack-of-the-ean 
hairdo.  TV  pltcb-woman  Betty  Furneas  was 
sworn  in  yesterday  as  President  Johnson's 
adviser  on  consumer  affairs. 

Before  the  swearlng-ln  ceremony  attended 
by  the  President  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House,  the  Sl-year-old  actress  who 
made  her  mark  as  a  TV  refrigerator  aaies- 
wocnan  was  asked  what  the  major  problems 
would  be  In  her  new  Job.  "t  don't  know 
enough  to  know  yet,"  she  said. 

After  taking  the  oath — her  daughter.  Mrs. 
BartMkra    Snyder,    held    ths.  Bible — she   was 
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4i«scrib«<l  b7  Joluiwm  as  "the  adTOoate  of  the 
American  ooiunimer  in  the  hlsheet  oouoaels 
or  governmeDt."  He  said  that  Ln  her  new 
•36,000-a-recr  job  abe  would  speak  for  the 
houaewlfe  tn  the  market  i>)&ce.  ttx  ttk* 
mother  who  must  pjrotect  her  children  (rem 
unsafe  product*  and  for  the  father  who  traya 
on  credit  things  hla  fanUly  needa. 

Miss  PumeM.  who  admitted  ahe  dldnt  do 
her  own  grtxjery  shopping  when  her  appoint- 
ment was  announced,  said  ahe  was  taking 
over  her  Job  without  any  prejudices.  "I'm  not 
angry  at  anyone."  she  said. 

Her  New  York  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Alice  Mil- 
ler, who  doe*  her  grocery  shopping,  waa 
present  at  the  swearing  In.  But  she  will  re- 
turn to  New  York  to  keep  Mis*  Furneas" 
apartment  there.  Iflss  Pumees  said  she  bad 
taken  a  one-room  kitchenette  apartment  In 
Waahlngton. 

MlBB  Puraess  was  grscloaa  and  charming. 
But  once  she  got  her  candor  up.  Asked  who 
designed  her  dresa.  ahe  flared:  "Every  dreas 
was  designed  by  &  designer.  Dreasca  do  not 
grow." 


Alezui^»  Gasctte  Endorses  Pucabtway 
Park  Caaipaif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    HAMTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alex- 
andria Oasette  has  Joined  a  growing 
number  of  leading  newspapers  which 
are  Indorsing  the  campaign  to  save  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  at  Plscataway 
Park.  Md. 

In  a  aeries  of  articles  and  an  editorial 
on  May  4. 1967,  the  Gazette  pinpoints  the 
deadline  we  are  facing  If  this  pilot  pro}- 
ect  in  cooperative  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  Is  to  become  a  success.  In  order 
to  meet  the  deadline  in  August,  we  must 
have  the  $2.7  million  that  the  adminis- 
tration requested  for  parkland  purchase. 
If  this  money  Is  not  appropriated,  dona- 
tions of  land  and  scenic  easements — 
which  will  more  than  match  the  Federal 
expenditure — will  begin  to  revert  to  their 
owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Alexandria  Gazette  for  Its  forthright  po- 
sition for  Plscataway  Park,  and  for  the 
newi^Mper's  acknowledgment  that  this 
project  1a  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
peocrie,  but  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
and  foreign  visitors  who  tour  historic 
Mount  Vernon,  Va..  year  after  year,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  future  efforts  to  pr^- 
sene  ojien  spaces  at  a  minimal  cost 
through  cooperation  bet^feen  private 
landowners  and  their  Government.  I 
place  two  articles  and  one  editorial  fnsn 
the  Alexandria  Gazette  at  this  point  In 
the  Ri^ord: 
[From  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Oaaette.  May  3. 

1B«7| 

ErroKT  m  Cohgxess  Rxnewzd  To  Savs  Moumt 

Veknon's  Virw 

A  concerted  drive  to  save  tbe'^^^otoma^ 
riverfront  view  from  Mount  Vernon,  one  of 
the  area's  beat  known  scenic  attractions,  haa 
been  started  tn  Congrese  under  the  leader- 
Bhlp  of  Bep.  Hervey  O.  Hachen.  a  Democrat 
from  H^attsvUle. 

Machen  hae  appealed  to  all  news  media  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  aiciutng  their 
aubocrlbera  to  the  need  for  action  now  if  the 


view,  which  la  In  hla  dUtrtet.  la  to  be  aand 
thla  Tear. 

Machen  aaya  be  Is  apprehenatve  that.  If 
the  needed  funds  ar«  not  forthcoming  from 
tiie  federal  goremment  by  July  1.  the  chanoe 
of  aavlng  the  area  across  the  Potomac  from 
the  real  estate  developer  will  be  loct. 

The  Maryland  shore  area  on  the  Potomac 
haa  become  known  ss  Plscataway  Park.  lAod- 
Dwners  have  committed  themselves  to  scenic 
easements  covering  3,970  acres.  Prince 
Qeorgea  County  baa  Joined  In  the  effort  to 
preserve  the  park  by  granting  tax  Incentives 
to  those  granting  scenic  easements. 

The  Interior  Department  would  like  to  ac- 
quire needed  Ifind  by  condemnailon. 

CoDgresalonal  recognition  of  the  need  for 
federal  action  to  preser^-e  the  area  was  cstAb- 
Ushed  In  1961.  Ac  that  time  Congress  author- 
ised cloae  to  •!  mlllloa  to  buy  essential  land. 
Despite  the  authorization  the  then  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  Bep. 
Michael  Klrwan  of  Ohio,  was  unsympathetic. 
Only  a  amail  portion  of  the  funds  was  given. 

PoUowlng  this  CongresslonsJ  action,  land 
prices  skyrocketed.  This  alone  was  tsJcen  by 
Klrwan  In  later  yeara  as  an  excuse  to  deny 
further  monies.  The  presently  estimated  cost 
Is  put  at  more  than  9*  million. 

President  Johnson,  in  submitting  his  IMS 
budget  requests,  asked  for  «3.7  million.  ThU 
was  considered  adequate  for  the  present. 

Klrwan.  famouB  for  his  plana  for  a  memo- 
rial aquarium  at  Haines  Point,  has  paseed 
on  from  the  Interior  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee. He  now  heads  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  handles  pork  barrel  legislation. 
a  far  more  rewarding  task. 

His  place  has  been  taken  by  Rep.  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  of  Cathlamet,  Washington. 
where  they  have  more  scenic  real  estate  than 
real  estate  dealers.  Under  her  tutelage,  the 
Interior  Committee  scrapped  the  funds  re- 
quest for  Plscataway  P&rk.  The  House  con- 
Ormed  this  action. 

Hachen  and  his  adherents  are  now  enllat- 
Ing  popular  support  for  a  drive  to  have  the 
Senate  write  the  requested  $3.1  million  back 
Into  the  appropriations  bill  when  It  comes 
before  the  Senate.  He  Is  urging  that  all  those 
Interested  write  their  senators  and  Hotise 
members  to  bring  the  funda  back  before  the 
House  and  to  vote  them. 

It  Is  argued  that  If  the  funds  are  not  forth- 
coming this  year  many  of  the  ecenlc  eaw- 
ments  will  lapse  and  the  land  be  thrown  open 
to  development. 

[From  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Oaaetts,  May 
fi.  10071 

AaKA  I.Eftpma  Ask  Skkstx  To  Rkstokb  Im- 
TOLioft  DcPAjt-naorr  Fcnn> — Sat  93.7  IfxL- 
tioft    Wnx    Bavs    Moowr    VsaNOH    Axx* 

POTDllAC    ViKW 

(By  John  A.  Relchmann) 

A  contingent  of  Northern  Virginians  has 
entered  the  campaign  to  Induce  the  tT.S.  Ben- 
ate  to  restore  to  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriations  bill  an  Item  of  VS.?  mUUoa 
regarded  as  essential  to  preserving  the  view 
of  the  Potomac  River  from  Mount  Vernon 
Plantation,  the  area's  most  famous  show- 
place. 

Rep.  Hervey  Machln,  D-Md.,  launched  the 
campaign  last  week  with  an  exhortation  that 
all  lnterest«d  persons  write  their  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  members  to  have 
the  funds  restored  to  the  bill.  No  effort  was 
made  to  restore  It  on  the  House  door. 

Machen  has  noted  that,  unless  the  federal 
government  takes  action  to  assure  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  needed  land  for  Plscataway 
Park,  almost  S.CKXI  acres  of  scenic  easement 
pledged  by  residents  will  expire. 

This  week  Marshall  J.  Beverley,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Mt.  Vernon,  ac- 
companied Cecil  Wall,  resident  director  of 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Hugh  Marab.  another 
board  member,  visited  the  Capitol  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  Sen,  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  and  Rep. 
Porter  Hardy,  D.-Va.,  in  the  drive. 

The  remaining  hope  for  saving  tlie  park 


Is  said  to  rest  on  tbe  Senate  wher«  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  take  up  tbs  In- 
terior Department  measure  next  week.  Tbe 
upper  chamber  could  restore  the  needed  t3.7 
mUllon  and  send  the  bUl  to  confervnce  with 
the  House  where  Its  fate  would  then  rest. 

Beverley  also  wrote -personal  letters  to 
President  JobssoB  uul  to  Oov.  Mills  B.  God- 
win. Jr..  on  the  lettsrbaad  ot  the  Plrst  k  Cltl- 
sens  National  Bank,  of  which  he  Is  vloe  presi- 
dent. Beverley  also  served  as  mayor  of  Alex- 
andria from  1053  to  1955. 

"Cecil  Wall  and  t  called  on  Harry  Byrd 
Jr^  and  asked  for  hla  assistance  In  ap- 
proaching the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
take  action  when  It  comes  up  next  week." 
Beverley  wrote  to  Godwin.  ^ 

"I  do  feel  that  you  could  certainly  aaslst 
us  If  you  would  write  the  President  and  also 
a  letter  to  Harry  and  Porter.  Anything  you 
can  do  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
everyone." 

Beverly.  In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson, 
noting  that  tbe  action  of  tbe  House  In  re- 
fusing the  needed  funds  after  having  ap- 
proved the  policy  tn  IMl,  wrote  "This  Is  a 
strange  renunciation  of  a  reepaaalbtUty. 
first  assumed  In  1901,  to  save  a  unique 
scenic  and  historical  heritage  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  nation's  capital,  a  meoca  each 
year  for  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  visitors. 

"This  project  has  the  unqualtned  support 
of  preservationists  and  cctiservatlonlsta  from 
ooast  to  coast.  It  Is  an  essential  feature  of 
your  plan  for  making  the  Potomac  River  a 
model  for  the  nation. 

"I  hope  you  will  use  the  great  power  of 
your  office  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  repair 
thls  error." 

[From  the  Alexandrta  (Va.)  Qasetts, 
May  4.   1907] 

A    ViKW    WOKTH    SSVDffO 

Periodically  the  carefully  worked  out  net- 
work of  plans  to  preserve  the  view  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  Mount  Vernon  reaches 
a  critical  suge.  Just  now  It  Is  six  full  yean 
since  Congress  voted  overwhelmingly  to  use 
federal  funds  and  authority  to  protect  the 
unspoiled  woods  and  farmlands  of  Maryland 
from  the  threatened  erection  of  oil  storage 
tanks.  The  tank  farm  proposal  was  licked  and 
the  suburban  sanitary  district  In  Maryland 
planned  a  sewage  treatment  plant.  This,  in 
turn,  if  not  eliminated,  was  hidden  from 
sight.  Elaborate  plans  were  developed  and 
Implemented  whereby  a  large  expanse  of 
acreage  was  set  aside  for  scenic  easements,  as- 
suring against  unsightly  high  density  devel- 
opment. Local  Jurisdictions  encouraged  co- 
operation tn  the  form  of  tax  ooncesslons. 
Now.  we  are  told,  these  easements  expire  on 
August  1  unless  the  federal  government 
comes  through  with  some  measure  of  fuUUl- 
ment  of  Its  share  of  the  bargain. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  budget,  asked 
for  W  7  million  for  the  purchase  of  the  fed- 
eral share  of  the  land.  This  appeared  to  be 
a  minimum  to  get  condemnatloo  proceed- 
ings under  way.  For,  after  the  Initial  appro- 
priation was  made,  land  prices  soared  and  the 
original  |l  million  fell  far  short  of  expecta- 
tions. It  may  be  a  matter  of  speculation  as 
to  what  would  have  happened  had  Rep. 
Michael  Klrwan  of  Ohio,  a  plnchpenny  on 
this  particular  project,  had  given  the  full 
•1  million  originally  authorized.  The  In- 
creased estimates  of  land  cost,  however,  gave 
him  a  further  incentive  for  an  eoonfxnj  that 
would  not  hurt  him  In  ills  own  district. 

Klrwan  has  moved  on  now  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  the  Public  Works 
or  "Pork  Barrel"  committee  and  bis  place 
has  now  been  taken  by  Rep.  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  of  Washington  state.  Despite  the 
beauties  of  her  home  state,  the  Interior  De- 
partment Bubconmilttee  was  no  more  ami- 
ably Inclined  to  the  Mount  Vernon  view  than 
they  were  under  Klrwan.  They  cut  the  Pres- 
ident's $2.1  million  request  out  of  the  annual 
appropriation  measure.  The  House  did  noth- 
ing to  remedy  the  shortcoming. 
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The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  where  the 
funds  can  b«  reinstated.  Rep.  Hervey  O. 
Uacbeo.  a  Maryland  Democrat  whose  dis- 
trict Includes  the  Potonxsc  shore,  and  a  group 
of  supporters  are  rallying  all  who  will  hear  to 
write  to  their  Senators  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives members  to  support  the  restora- 
tion of  the  funds  into  the  bill. 

Neither  of  Virginia's  two  Senators  nor,  as 
far  as  we  can  recall,  Virginia's  House  mem- 
bers have  been  put  on  record  on  this  issue. 
so  Important  to  Northern  Virginia  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Old  Dominion's  historic 
heritage.  We  urge  all  those  In  sympathy  with 
the  program  for  retalnmg  the  Potomac's 
beauty  to  make  their  minds  known  to  their 
legislators  in  Congress. 


Baiic  VietauB  PoBcr  Wu  Set  by 
RcpabUcuu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THS  BOUEE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 

pubilcazu  are  trying  to  disarow  their 
party's  role  in  establishing  the  policy 
followed  by  President  Johnson  In.  Viet- 
nam. 

Those  of  U6  who  have  been  here  since 
1054  remember  the  sequence  of  events 
Quite  clearly.  For  those  who  were  not 
here  or  who  have  forgotten,  the  follow- 
ing column  from  the  May  8,  1967.  edition 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  gives  in 
detail  the  formulation — by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion—of  the  very  policy  some  of  Uiem 
are  now  trying  to  disavow. 

The  article  follows: 

EitfEtfaowEs  Dm  arr  thk  Bask  VntTHsai 

POI-tCT 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Among  many  other  matters  gotten  out  of 
proportion  by  the  Republican  PoUey  Oom- 
mlttee  white  paper  on  the  Vietnam  war  la  the 
attitude  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
toward  the  conflict  In  Indochina. 

The  staff  Of  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.a.  Senate  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Elsenhower  attitude  was  so 
detached  that  President  Johnson  cannot 
claim  his  policy  Is  a  natural  extension  of  the 
Elsenhower  policy,  "nils  simply  Is  not  so. 

President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  Secretary 
of  Stale  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M,  Nixon,  In  fact  and  demon- 
strsted  by  the  record,  defined  repeatedly 
precisely  the  basis  upon  which  Johnson  un- 
dertook the  massive  Vietnam   Intervention. 

Research  Into  this  matter  Is  very  reveal- 
ing. It  reveals  that  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
government  has  been  consistent  through 
three  administrations,  Elsenhower's,  Ken- 
nedy's and  Joluison's.  over  a  period  of  ifi 
years. 

The  critical  and  controlling  statements  on 
policy  were  made  by  Elsenhower,  expanded  by 
Dulles  and  elaborated  somewhat  beyond  their 
real  limits  by  Nixon.  Eisenhower  asserted  the 
nm  ted  states  vital  Interest  In  arresting 
further  Communist  expansion  In  Asia  follow- 
ing fio  closely  upon  the  terminstlon  of  th« 
Korean  War.  His  words  were  neither  weasel- 
Ing  nor  vague. 

With  the  Viet  Mlnh  Insurgents  carrying  on 
s  general  attack  against  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  the 
RepubUcan  leader  in  the  Senate  WlUlam  P. 
Knowland  of  OallfomU,  volunteered  to  lead 


a  fight  to  aend  U.S.  troops  to  Indochina  it 
Elsenhower  decided  It  was  necessary. 

Nixon  told  an  editor's  convention  on  April 
Ifl,  1064.  that  if  the  French  failed  In  Indo- 
china the  Free  World  could  not  afford  fur- 
ther retreat  In  Asia  and  "must  face  up  to 
the  situation  and   dispatch  forces." 

Dulles  on  Sept.  3.  1963.  said  Communist 
China  was  equipping  and  supplying  the 
forces  In  Indochina  and  warned  that  a  sec- 
ond Chinese  aggression  In  Asia  "could  not 
occur  without  grave  consequences  which 
might  not  be  confined  to  Indochina."  On 
March  39.  1964.  be  said  the  U.S.  coxild  not 
passively  accept  Imposition  on  Southeast 
Asia  of  "the  political  system  of  Communist 
Russia  and  lU  Chinees  ally,"  and  tliough 
preventing  It  would  Involve  serlotu  risks 
they  "would  be  far  less  than  would  fac* 
us  a  few  years  from  now  if  we  dare  not  be 
resolute  today." 

Elsenhower,  It  Is  true,  did  say  that  no  one 
could  be  more  bitterly  opposed  to  "ever 
getting  the  United  States  involved  in  a  hot 
war  tn  that  region  than  I  am,"  but  declared 
what  h«  was  doing,  which  was  supporting 
tbe  French  st  tbe  rate  of  HOO  mUUon  a  year, 
was  Intended  to  avoid  getting  Into  a  hot 
war.  That  was  on  Feb.  10.  1964.  On  March 
10,  19M.  under  the  pressure  of  Senator  Sten- 
nls'  stated  fears  that  a  war  might  be  caused 
by  the  killing  of  U.S.  Air  Force  technicians 
Elsenhower  had  sent  to  Indochina,  the 
President  declared:  "I  will  say  this:  There 
Is  going  to  be  no  war  unless  It  is  a  result 
or  tiie  constitutional  process  that  Is  plaoefl 
upon  Congress  to  declare  It.  Now,  let  us  have 
that  clear." 

Then  on  April  36,  1954.  Elsenhower  told 
the  VS  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "No  matter 
how  tbe  struggle  may  have  started,  It  has 
long  since  become  one  of  the  testing  places 
between  a  free  form  of  government  and 
dictatorship.  Its  outcome  Is  going  to  have 
the  greatest  significance  tor  us,  and  possibly 
for  a  long  time  to  come." 

So  let  there  be  no  more  dissembling  about 
what  the  true  attitude  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  was  toward  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. All  this  was  IS  to  16  years  ago.  No  one 
can  say  whether  under  similar  circumstances 
Elsenhower  would  have  undertaken  the  mas- 
sive Intervention  Johnson  decided  was 
necessary. 

But  what  can  be  said  with  certainty  la 
that  the  concept  of  what  Is  Involved  tn 
Southeast  Asia  and  Its  long  range  slgaifl- 
cance  and  Importance  waa  the  same  In  tbe 
Elsenhower  administration  as  It  Is  In  tbs 
Johnson  administration. 

Bobby  Kennedy  Is  right.  There  Is  sufilclent 
blame  In  this  whole  matter  to  go  around 
for  everybody,  Including  himself,  when  be 
waa  advising  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  Indochina  policy  has  been  a  prolonged 
and  sustained  bipartisan  policy  undertaken 
In  tbe  conviction  that  It  Is  in  the  national 
interest  of  this  country  and  Is  vital  to  the 
Free  World  to  arrest  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism In  Asia. 


The  I76tli  Anniversary  of  tbe  Polisb 
Conttitation 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP    NEW    JKSSKT 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneidav,  May  3,  1S67 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  li  right 
ftnd  proper  that  all  Amerteaiu  join  In 
observing  this  176th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  that 


noble  document  modeled  after  our  own 
Confitltution.  The  national  commitment 
to  free  and  democratic  Ix^tltutlons,  as 
proclaimed  In  the  Constitution  of  May  3, 
lives  stUl  In  the  hearts  of  the  Palish 
people  In  the  mother  country  and  In 
other  lands  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  words  of  the  Constitution : 
All  Power  In  dvU  aodet;  obould  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  tbe  people,  lu  end  and 
object  being  tbe  preserrbtlon  and  tnCegrltj 
of  tbe  state,  tbe  civil  liberty  and  tbe  good 
order  of  eodety,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 
a  lasting  foundation. 

It  Is  tragic  that  the  gallant  Poles  have 
been  so  cruelly  thwarted  In  their  per- 
sistent efforts  to  move  forward  as  a  free 
nation,  first  by  partition  by  the  empires 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  later 
by  the  totalitarian  forces  of  nazlsm  and 
communism.  The  United  States  cham- 
pioned Poland's  right  to  freedom  at  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War  and  gladly 
witnessed  the  rebirth  of  the  new  Poland 
which  tragically  was  engulfed  by  the 
forces  of  nazUsm  In  1939.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  war  we  did  our  very  best  to  see 
a  free  and  Independent  Poland,  but  un- 
fortunately we  were  not  successful. 
Today  we  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Indomitable  will  and  brave  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Poland  will  sustain  them  until 
their  longed-for  liberation  Into  a  free 
and  Independent  country  can  l>e  achieved. 

On  this  the  neth  anniversary  ot  the 
Constitution,  I  am  happy  to  send  sincere 
greetings  to  the  people  of  Poland  and 
also  to  express  the  genuine  appreciation 
and  immense  debt  which  the  United 
States  owe  our  citizens  of  Polish  an- 
cestry. The  dedication  of  the  Polish 
Iieople  to  the  principles  of  their  Constitu- 
tion Is  the  best  assurance  that  one  day 
their  land  will  again  stand  In  full  free- 
dom and  Independence. 


The  Tui  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  ^M^ker,  on  edi- 
torial in  the  May  B,  1967,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Poet  discusses  intelligently 
and  reasonably  some  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved in  proposed  U.S.  participation  In 
the  Italian-Soviet  Flat  plant  deal.  The 
question  of  US.  participation  should  be 
considered  on  Uie  bads  of  bur  total 
short-  and  lon^-term  national  intereste 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  shortsl^t«d 
viaseral  attitude*.  This  editorial  is  very 
timely  and  germane  to  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  East- West  relations.  I  insert  this 
editorial  tn  the  Record  : 

Thi  Fiat  Deal 
Whether  the  Oovemment  should  finance 
export  of  machine  toola  for  the  Soviet  Flat 
plant  Is.  In  economic  terms,  not  Ju«t  a  mat- 
ter of  a  one-ahot  »&0  mllUon  deal.  The  lasue 
la  whether  the  United  Statea  will  put  on- 
Ilmlta  or  off-llmlt«  a  major  world  market,  one 
that  la  growing  and  one  that  la  particularly 
Intereated  In  the  advanced  technology  which 
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la  tta«  Amcrloftn  forte.  ITifl  preclae  sla*  mnd 
■tutp*  <d  tbAt  mulut  cannot  b«  foreseen. 
Wlut  CAB  be  foraeeen  le  the  outnc«  ana 
fnwtzmtkxi  tbat  woald  arias  from  a  tmnlT 
realisation  tliat  a  food  opportunltf  had  been 


The  path  to  ttwt  ofiportunftf  Uaa  In  legla- 
latlon  to  cairr  on  ^^^  Export- Import  Bank, 
the  Oorerament  agency  that  would  ^aran- 
tee  credit  to  sell  the  machine  tooU  to  Plat; 
PLat  wlil  Mil  them  to  Riuela  In  a  •!  billion 
auto-plant  packo^.  The  House  Banking  and 
CuTTcnc;  Cocmnlttee  baa  Just  beat  back  a 
XQOTe  to  blook  the  Plat  de&l;  similar  moves 
are  expected  on  the  House  floor,  Lf  not  sooner 
In  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  Admln- 
latraUoa  spokesmen  testlOed  forthrtghUr  for 
the  deal  In  the  House  bearlnga  but  the  cru- 
cial voice,  the  bualneas  oommunltr's,  baa 
yet  to  ba  heard. 

Pi»>*P"4  most  opposition  U  the  Tlsceral  Tlew 
that  tiw  United  States  should  not  trade  with 
the  Bonet  Union  while  It  aupporU  the  enemy 
in  Vtoteam.  Those  moat  deeply  bound  by  this 
vlMT  ware  not  reaasnred  even  when  the  Na- 
tiocL^  mlUtary  and  Intelligence  chiefs  testi- 
fied that  there  are  no  strategic  objections. 
It  Is  deep  in  the  bones  of  many  dttzeos,  and 
It  perhaps  can  only  be  eroded  by  Ume,  not 
argued  away. 

The  fact  is  that.  In  trying  to  escape  from 
the  'unrelieved  Kaat-West  antagonism  ct  the 
past,  the  United  States  cannot  expect  to 
•purt  quickly  Into  unrelieved  aerenlty  and 
peace.  Public  and  Congressional  o^riJUon  may 
lag  behind  changing  world  reallUee  but  there 
remsini  a  good  measure  of  legitimate  doubt 
that  the  new  era  has  arrived.  In  the  In- 
terim— however  long  and  uncertain  that  may 
be—fears  of  errar  and  habits  at  distrust  will 
tug  at  chances  for  Baat-West  cooperation  and 
at  hopM  of  better  day*.  The  Plat  deal  is  the 
latest  worthy  object,  following  the  consular 
treaty  and  the  civil  air  agreement,  of  this 
fatefvU   tug    between   cold   war   and   fragile 


HcrmaB  RolriiuoBr  of  EBabcthloB,  Ttai, 
Spedu  oa  Ike  EaplorBcal  W  the 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

IN  THX  HOU&S  OP  B2PBBSENTATIVB3 

Monday.  May  8.  2967 

Mr.  QUIUiEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  most  moving  speeches  I  have  ever 
read  la  the  one  made  by  my  good  friend, 
Herman  Robinson,  to  the  second  gen- 
eral session,  annued  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  38, 
1&87. 

Mr.  Robinson  Is  chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Governor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Robinson  Is  a  former 
State  senator,  mnd  he  Is  also  the  beat 
example  Uiat  could  ever  be  given  to  the 
handicapped,  for  his  courage,  patience, 
and  faith  have  hurdled  him  over  obsta- 
cles that  few  of  us  are  asked  to  face. 
He  Is  truly  an  inspiration  for  us  all. 

I  am  proud  to  call  him  my  friend,  and 
I  insert  his  speech  at  this  point  In  the 
Rzcofui. 


TON,  T^Dm,  CHaatMssr, 

iroa*a  OoancxmB  on  Mmtvoyu 

HamacA^PKi,  Bavuaa 

SaaaiDir.  Ajnrnai.  ICnrmra  or  ' 

DKMT'B  CoMMtmrn  ojf  XicPixmcurT  ov  tbb 

HANDICAPFTn). 

We  omild  close  this  program  right  tixrw— 
and  maybe  we  sboold.  What  can  I  say  that 
can  add  anything  to  what  these  people,  these 
handicapped  people,  hare  Just  demonatratad 
to  you? 

I  tell  you  that  If  we  dldnt  have  a  good 
picture  or  what  our  work  la  all  about,  we 
have  It  now. 

The  only  queatlon  remaining  la:  "What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  It?" 

We  bear  a  lot  about  problems. 

We  do  not  hear  enough  about  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  believe  we  have  as  many  opportuntlea  In 
po^t^LnJtles  to  onr  problems.  .  .  . 

And  what  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes 
yesterday  and  this  morning  shows  as  clearly 
what  can  happen  when  we  apply  our  op' 
portunltiea  to  our  probtema  .... 

Uy  home  town  la  nestled  In  the  Appala- 
chians. 

The  other  day  a  lady  walked  Into  our  10- 
cent  store  to  buy  a  birthday  preaent  for  her 
10- year-old  son. 

The  clerk  palled  down  one  of  thoee  put- 
togetfaer  toys — you  know  the  kind.  They 
come  with  an  assortment  of  nuta,  bolts. 
screws,  wheels,  circles,  squares,  gee-hawa  and 
hee-haws — a  Uttis  bit  of  everything. 

"But."  asked  the  mother,  "Isn't  this  a  lit- 
tle complicated  for  a  young  boy?" 

"Oh  no.  not  com  plicated,"  the  clerk  talA 
her,  "but  educational  t  It  helps  a  boy  adjust 
to  the  world  in  whlcb  he  Uvea.  You  see,  no 
matter  bow  he  puts  It  together.  It's  wrong  r 

A  pretty  good  coounentary.  wouldn't  you 
say? 

It  does  seem  that  no  matter  how  we  put 
It  together,  it's  wrong. 

Vietnam,  the  population  explosion,  the 
soaring  crime  rate,  the  climbing  divorce  rate, 
riots  and  demonstrations  in  the  streets,  re- 
volts on  the  ooUege  campus,  dlsresfwct  for 
the  flag,  beatniks  and  Vletnlks. 

Tee,  these  we  have  with  us — But  they  are 
not  everything. 

In  some  areas  of  endeavor.  In  aome  parts 
of  our  society,  the  picture  la  more  cheerful. 
We  are  beginning  to  put  the  puazle  together 
right. 

Our  program  this  morning  Is  surely  proof 
of  that.  So  don't  sell  us  short,  We  are  not 
about  to  give  up  the  flght. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  oouple  of  years  ago  to 
visit  Russia  on  a  people- to- people  miulon. 
WhUe  I  was  there  I  think  I  learned  some 
things.  One,  the  Russian  people  are  a  lot  like 
our  people,  two,  the  Russians  don't  have 
hire- the-handi capped -problems.  Under  their 
system,  the  U.D.  tells  the  commlsar  what  a 
nuji  is  capable  of  doing.  The  commiaar  tells 
the  factory  head  of  the  farm  manager  to  put 
him  to  work — and  that  takes  care  of  that. 
Everybody  does  something — he  does  what  he 
Is  totd  to  do.  Those  who  don't  or  can't  aren't 
likely  to  eat.  It's  that  oold-blodded — and  the 
state  determines  what,  when,  where,  why  and 
bow. 

Now,  In  our  democratic  society,  we  oant 
order  any  individual — handicapped  or  not — 
to  Uke  this  or  that  Job. 

Thank  Ood.  there  la  a  right  of  choice 
here — and  the  individual — although  handi- 
capped Is  not  yet  the  pawn  of  the  state.  May 
he  never  be  I 

But  the  free  and  voluntary  nature  of  our 
way  doea  Impoee  its  penalUea.  We  liave  to  do 
by  iindentandlng  and  oompasston  and  wis- 
dom irtiat  the  Communlsta  do  by  decree  and 
edict. 


That^  ootr  problem  In  this  matter  of  hiring 
tba  handicapped.  Tliat's  why  it  U  hard  to 
put  th«  ptooes  of  the  Jig-saw  together.  And 
Itiat's  why  I  am  here  on  thla  oocaalon — I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  It, 

We  need  to  look  our  probtema  and  fears 
In  the  eye— and  oon^mer  them. 

And  we  need  to  be  able  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunities that  always  accompany  our  proh- 
isms. 

Some  of  us,  unfortunately,  never  see  be- 
yond the  problems.  There  are  quite  a  few 
"fear  words"  among  tu  today.  War  la  one — 
and  with  reason.  Race  is  one:  poverty  Is  one; 
demonstration  is  one;  strike  is  one;  cancer 
Is  one;  and  handicapped  Is  one — a  big  one. 

Some  of  us  start  dodging  and  ducking 
when  the  word  "handicapped"  Is  mentioned. 

Yet  we  know  that  there  la  more  trouble  in 
this  area  than  any  other,  in  so  far  as  prob- 
lems of  employment  are  concerned. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  imemploy- 
ment  percentages  are  down,  overall. 

But  they  remain  relaUvely  high  among  the 
handicapped,  as  you  know. 

Handicap?  Poverty?  Trouble?  Don't  all 
these  tend  to  go  together? 

Employ  the  handlcapfwd.  and  ftm  begin 
curing  Botne  other  sicknesses,  too. 

Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not 
speaking  theoretically.  I  am  not  tiling  you 
something  I  have  read.  I  am  not  Just  repeat- 
ing what  somebody  believes. 

I  am  telling  you  what  I  have  experienced. 

I  was  handicapped  from  birth.  I  still  am. 
The  doctors  told  my  mother  and  father  I 
would  never  walk  or  talk — and  I  didn't  unUl 
I  was  seven  years  old. 

They  said  I  would  never  learn  anything — 
but  I  did  learn,  not  much  maybe,  but 
aomethlng. 

And  here  I  am  today  doing  the  best  I  can 
with  what  I  have — not  doUig  very  well,  per- 
haps, but  doing,  nevertheleas. 

What  I  have  done,  others  can  do  better— 
if  given  the  chance.  And  tbey  must  be  given 
the  chance. 

If  kind  and  ooDoemed  Individuals  hadn't 
given  me  a  chance,  I  would  have  been  a 
nothing:  Certainly  I  would  not  be  addressing 
you  here  today. 

Uy  aflUcUon  was  spastic  paralyata  My 
hands  shook.  I  walked  Uke  a  msn  who  had 
too  much  to  drink.  People  got  out  of  my  way 
when  I  came  down  the  street. 

But  I  got  the  craxy  Idea  I  could  play  foot- 
ball— and  everybody  laughed.  It  was  a  big 
Joke,  in  and  out  of  school. 

Then  oanM  the  big  turning  point  In  my 
life.  The  high  school  coach  took  me  in  hand. 
He  made  me  the  waterboy.  and  I  was  happy. 

But  X  doubt  that  he  was  happy.  Because 
on  several  occasions  I  spilled  so  much  water 
that  oppoidng  teams  accused  him  of  "wetting 
down"  the  field. 

And  our  players  would  aay  "Coach,  don't 
let  Herman  have  the  ball.  Hell  ahaka  all  the 
air  out  of  it." 

Oh  yes.  It  was  a  big  Joke— and  the  fellows 
couldn't  get  enough  of  It. 

But.  let  roe  tell  you,  the  next  year  or  two. 
they  got  enough  I  For  I  went  out  and  mixed 
with  them — and  eventually  made  the  team. 
And  started  giving  out  as  many  Ucks  as  I 
was  getting] 

When  I  would  make  a  bad  mistake.  Coach 
would  say,  "Herman,  you  Just  stay  In  there 
and  keep  plugging."  He  was  an  InsplratlOD 
through  the  years. 

They  called  him  "Uule,"  and  I  think  that 
was  because  he  was  too  dam  stubbmi  to 
give  up  on  people  Uke  me. 

I  am  so  humbly  glad  that  "Uule"  never  did 
laugh  at  me  back  in  those  days  when  1  wn5 
a  blundering  kid.  and  be  was  a  yoiing  coach 
turning  out  champions. 

Would  you  like  to  see  "Mule"?  He's  here. 

Stand  up,  "Uule".  and  let  them  see  you. 
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I  couldn't  forget  "Uule"  In  a  thousand 
years. 

There  la  another  gentleman  I  can't  for- 
gcv-another  who  saw  beyond  my  problem 
and  gave  me  an  opportunity. 

When  I  came  out  of  college  back  In  the 
depression  years.  I  bad  an  Idee  I  could  be 
%  newspaper  reporter.  I  had  dabbled  some 
in  the  wriUng  game,  particularly  sporU,  and 
fsncled  myself  a  second  Orantland  Rloe. 

But  I  could  hardly  hold  a  pencil.  And  a 
typewriter  seemed  to  write  In  another  Ian- 
Ifuage  when  I  beat  on  the  keya. 

I  did  a  little  checking — and  found  out 
newspapers  were  laying  off  men,  not  taking 
them  on. 

Even  so,  I  bad  enough  gall — or  something — 
to  barge  into  the  office  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle — and  ask 
for  a  Job. 

Inking  back  on  It,  X  marvel  at  the  whole 
eplskde — why  I  went  m,  and  why  he  didn't 
klck^cout. 

It  miA^have  been  a  miracle,  for  this  hard* 
headed  businessman,  this  realist  In  so  many 
areas  of  life,  let  me  give  him  my  sales  pitch — 
and  hired  me  on  the  spot. 

Sometimes,  even  now.  X  think  It  was  all 
Just  a  wonderful  dream. 

We  tell  the  handicapped  people  to  have 
faith— and  that  is  fine.  But  their  faith  often 
is  not  enough.  We  must  have  faith,  too.  as 
this  publisher  had.  Por  tt  was  not  my  fatth 
that  brought  me  out  of  the  aliadows  Into  the 
sunlight.  It  was  bis. 

And  so  It  is  wlUi  many  of  the  handicapped 
people.  Perhaps  I  didn't  have  too  much  faith, 
but  my  publisher  friend  had  faith.  And  the 
fact  that  X  overcame  my  difllcultles  Is  credit- 
able to  blm,  not  me. 

But,  at  any  rate,  I  am  so  happy  this 
understanding  publisher  who  was  willing 
to  take  the  gamble— and  what  a  gamble  it 
WAS — Is  sharing  this  occaalOD  with  us.  Will 
Mr.  Carl  A.  Jones,  my  great  and  good  friend, 
please  rise? 

I  will  never  get  through  thanking  Ood 
tor  Mr.  Jones. 

And  since  I'm  In  a  thankful  mood,  I  want 
to  include  Just  one  more  person. 

Some  few  yean  after  graduating  from 
Uule'B  football  team.  I  met  the  moet  won- 
derful girl  in  the  world.  And  to  my  surprise 
— and  everybody  else's — she  agreed  to  be  my 
wife.  Marrying  her  was  the  greatest  thing 
I  ever  did. 

We  rejoice  In  the  happy  years  we  have  had 
and  In  the  two  fine  chUdren  we  have. 

I  want  you   to  meet  thla  girl — Uarjorle. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  hc^>e  you  will 
pardon  these  little  exercises  In  aenttmental- 
Ity.  I  Just  wanted  to  offer  "living  proof"  of 
what  I  have  been  aaylng — that  the  handi- 
capped can  live  normal,  useful,  eventful, 
lives — If  given  the  chance. 

We  speak  of  the  Oreat  Society  and  the 
abundant  life.  Truly  we  are  a  great  society, 
the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  known. 

But  we  are  not  a  complete  society.  We  wlU 
not  be  a  complete  society  until  we  find  a 
way  to  give  every  individual  an  opportunity 
to  live  and  have  his  being  to  the  full  extent 
Of  tus  capabUlUee. 

We  cannot  say.  "Tliat  person  la  handi- 
capped"— and  d>smlas  him  from  our  twtn<i*, 

We  cannot  say.  "That  little  girl  has  cere- 
bral palsy.  What  a  pity  I 

We  cannot  say,  "That  boy  la  ntarded. 
Tbere  la  no  place  for  him." 

No.  we  must  faoe  up  to  our  responalbilltlea 
and  do  what  we  know  otaght  to  be  done  and 
con  be  done. 


The  Bible  says.  "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word, 
and  not  hearers  only." 

The  Oreat  Society  will  glow  aomewhat 
dimly  imtll  our  social  understanding  catches 
up  to  our  political  and  scientific  understand- 
ing. 

We  are  going  to  the  moon. 

Yes,  but  we  have  unfinished  business  here 
on  earth. 

We  are  designing  computers  that  wlU  do 
the  vrork  ot  mllliona  of  men) 

Yes.  but  we  must  not  forget  human  values. 

We  are  going  to  re-buUd  our  cities  and 
criss-cross  the  nation  with  multi-lane  high- 
ways. 

Yea.  but  we  must  not  Ignore  the  yearning 
in  the  heart  of  a  boy,  or  the  emptiness  In  the 
aoul  of  a  girl. 

We  are  striving  to  end*  war  and  usher  In 
"Peace  on   earth,   goodwill   toward   men." 

Yea,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  there  can 
be  no  real  peace  until  there  Is  peace  within 
the  individual. 

It  Is  to  these  human  values  that  the  Presi- 
dent's ComnUttee  on  Kmployment  of  the 
Handicapped  Is  dedicated. 

And  it  is  to  these  values  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, that  I  would  direct  your  attention. 

So  often  we  t^e  on  individual  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  and  show  him  the  promised 
land — but  then  we  do  not  help  him  enter  it. 

At  best,  our  time  on  this  earth  Is  abort. 

And  vnth  the  passing  of  every  year,  our 
chances  to  do  something  useful  and  leave 
aome  imprint  on  the  sands  of  time  are  Bllf}- 
ping  away. 

We  have  spent  two  days  here  reviewing 
our  work  end  getting  a  line  on  our  prob- 
lems. 

Now.  do  we  go  back  home— detennlned  to 
do  more— each  aa  he  la  able,  than  we  have 
done  before? 

You  and  I.  united  In  a  great  mission,  are 
privileged  to  live  in  one  of  the  summit  times 
of  history. 

Destiny  beckons.  The  next  few  yean  can 
bring  decisive  break-throughs  for  handi- 
capped people  .  .  .  If  we  do  our  job  now. 

Are  we  equal  to  the  challenge? 

Are  we  ready  to  live  a  day  at  a  time,  striv- 
ing to  be  useful,  striving  to  find  the  answers, 
seeking  to  serve  the  mlaslOD  to  which  Ood 
is  calling  us? 

Are  we  ready  to  devote  ourselves  to  some- 
thing bigger  than  we  are? 

Are  we  ready  to  open  a  door  or  a  window 
for  somebody? 

Are  we  ready  to  offer  help,  real  help?  Ladlea 
and  gentlemen,  are  we? 

Are  you?  Am  I?  Are  we  in  earnest  about 
this? 

Are  we  going  to  translate  talk  into  action? 

Are  .we  going  to  Justify  the  time  we  spent 
here? 

Are  we  going  to  measure  up  as  men  and 
women  worthy  of  a  high  calling — worthy  In 
the  sight  of  man  and  Ood? 

If  not.  we  have  wasted  our  time. 

Qo  back  to  your  home  determined  to  give 
more  of  youraelf  in  time,  in  talent.  In  en- 
ergy— and  more  of  your  strength  in  carrying 
the  message  and  telling  the  story  to  others. 

Ah.  how  much  it  helps  all  of  us  to  have 
someone  ptilllng  fcnr  us.  someone  offering 
guidelines.  Someone  saying  in  so  many  words. 
"1  care  what  happens  to  you.  I  want  you  to 
win  out.  I  am  with  you  oil  the  way." 

Ijet  us  resolve,  even  now,  to  do  and  be  our 
best — ^Let  us  be  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 
hearers  only. 

Are  you  ready  to  do  thief 

Ami? 

With  Ood'i  help,  we  can  move  mountains. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINQ  OP 
XXX7UUSNT8 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
OS  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewitb  an 
esUmate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  eetlmatee  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  page*  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1838). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin* 
Istration  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coet  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  luoh  oommlttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code.  UUe  44,  sec.  lil,  p.  1S87). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICAnONS  FOB  ftA»  » 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  aale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C..  30403,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  tlie  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Prorlded,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdeolers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Doctmients  shall  prescritie  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent or  Dociunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  at  the 
Government  (U£.  Code,  title  44.  sec  73a, 
Supp.  3). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RBOOBO 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUe  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the'CoNcazssioKAt.  Racoas.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  coat  thereof 
(13.S.  C-ode.  UUe  44.  sec.  18&,  p.  1D43}. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  aale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
ezpensee  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greaslonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  IfiO,  p. 
lOSO). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Bepreeentattves.  and  Delegates 
Who  have  changed  their  resldencee  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
PrinUng  Office,  that  their  addresaas  may  be 
oorrecUy  given  In  the  Rxcoaii. 


Cueellation  o(  Short  Leave  ai  Capetowm 
for  Mmbcrt  of  the  Crew  of  Aircraft 
Carrier  "FraoUin  D.  RooMTclt" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  carolhv* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNPFED  STATES 

Thursday .  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  THXJRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  pleased  to  read  In  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  that  the  crew  of  Uie  U.S. 
aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
has  written  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
President  of  South  Africa  for  the  wel- 
come  extended  to  them  by  the  people  of 
Capetown  last  February.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  free  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  this  generous  people  was 
thwarted  by  a  calculated  Insult  ordered 
by  the  administration.  After  all  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  warm  welcome,  Uie 
administration  displayed  a  narrow- 
minded  and  petty  churlishness  by  can- 
oellng  shore  leave  for  the  combat-weary 
crewmen. 

The  effect  of  this  cancellation  has 
been  vividly  described  by  the  editor  of 
the  Columbia  Record,  Mr.  John  A. 
Kfontgomery.  on  his  recent  reporting 
trip  to  South'Afrlca.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery's article,  "  T-D-R.'  Furor  Insulted 
Capetown."  from  the  Columbia  Record 
of  April  15.  1967,  as  well  as  the  news  dis- 
patch. "D.S.  Crewmen  Give  Thanks  to 
Capetown,"  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  10,  1967.  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  fellows : 

inmn   the   Columbia    (S.C.)    Record,   Apr. 

16.  1067 r 

"F-DJl.'*  PuBOE  Insttltcd   Capstown 

(By  John  A.  Montgomery) 

Capetown,  South  Afhica. — "I  was  amased 
and  disappointed  that  a  country  as  big  and 
Important  as  the  United  States  would  do 
such  a  childish  thing  as  cancel  the  shore 
leave  of  3,800  combat-weary  crewmen  ol  the 
Prankhn  D.  Roosevelt  aircraft  carrier." 

This  comment  by  a  South  African  govern- 
mental official  echoed  the  general  sentiment 
registered  here  regarding  the  International 
incident  last  February. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  thought  It  was  sUly,"  said  a  taxlcab 
driver.  "The  people  of  Cape  Town  had  gone 
to  so  much  trouble  and  personal  expense  to 
entertain  the  American  boys  and  to  demon- 
strate the  affection  and  admiration  we  have 
for  your  great  nation,  and  then  our  hos- 
pitality was  suddenly  and  rudely  turned 
down." 

A  huge  (^clal  welcome  that  enlisted  every 
segment  of  the  population  of  Africa's  south- 
ernmost Up  was  planned  for  the  V3.  Navy 
men.  An  even  bigger  welcome  was  arranged 
by  hundreds  of  families  who  volunteered  to 
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throw  their  homes  open  to  American  men 
who  were  returning  to  the  United  States 
from  a  tour  of  duty  <^  the  shores  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  formal  program  was  printed  with  the 
official  seal  of  the  "Department  of  the  Navy, 
United  States  of  America"  after  It  had  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  both  governments. 
It  was  published  In  both  official  languages 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  English  and 
Afrikaans. 

As  the  ship  approached  the  harbor,  her 
guns  fired  a  national  salute  one  mile  north 
of  the  breakwater.  The  salute  was  returned 
from  Signal  HUl.  then  the  FDR  saluted  the 
flag  of  the  State  President. 

Wlien  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  entered 
the  harbor  her  crewmen  lined  the  decks  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  one  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  cities,  and  to  anticipate  a  weekend 
of  glorious  fun  and  excitement. 

At  about  this  time  the  word  was  received 
that  all  shore  leaves  were  cancelled  because 
the  Washington  Administration  did  not  ap- 
prove of  South  Africa's  mtemal  apartheid 
policies. 

Cape  Town  had  no  Inkling  of  what  hbd 
happened  until  the  ship  anchcH-ed  along  the 
quayside  where  the  Landatem  Drimi  Major- 
ettes and  Band  gave  an  enthusiastic  greet- 
ing. South  African  officials  boarded  to  pre- 
sent the  compliments  of  their  Navy. 

They  received  the  stunning  news  that  Cape 
Town's  bosplUUty  and  generosity  had  been 
spiu^ed.  "If  I  were  In  your  place,  sir,"  one 
of  the  disgusted  officers  of  the  ship  told 
the  mayor  of  Cape  Town.  "1  would  order  the 
Bblp  out  of  the  harbor." 

Entertainment  that  had  been  scheduled 
for  the  American  crewmen  Included  sports 
events,  parties,  sightseeing  tours,  free  mov- 
ies, receptions,  dances,  barbecues  (braalv- 
lels),  protocol  calls,  luncheons,  dinners,  ex- 
cursions, visits  to  private  homes,  and  trans- 
portation In  private  automobiles. 

Among  organizations  that  participated  In 
the  planning  were :  Atlantic  Underwater 
Club.  Cape  Town  Jewish  Community,  City 
Tramway  Company,  Community  Committee, 
Consolidated  Theatres.  LDS  Volleyball  com- 
mittee. Lions  International  Mllnerton  Turf 
Club,  Motmtaln  Club  of  South  Africa,  Penin- 
sula Roller  Skating  Club.  Rotary  Club, 
Round  Table,  Royal  Cape  Tacht  Club,  South 
African  Foundation.  Western  Province  Base- 
ball Association,  and  the  Bultelandse  Be- 
soekers  Klub. 

The  Bultelandse  Besoekers  Klub  when 
translated  means  Overseas  Visitors  Club.  It 
Is  an  organization  of  Afrikaans-speaking 
women  whose  mission  is  to  entertain  foreign 
guests.  It  was  one  of  the  most  active  groups 
in  efforts  to  make  the  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt 
men  feel  at  home  away  from  home. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Harris  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Klub.  but  she  was  asked  to  help  and  had 
no  trouble  at  all  lining  up  private  cars  and 
private  homes  for  the  Americans'  entotaln- 
ment.  She  told  me  at  breakfast  one  morning 
about  the  FDR's  aborted  visit. 

"It  was  a  depressing  sight."  she  said,  "see- 
ing those  young  men  leaning  forlornly  on 
the  rails  of  the  ship  and  unable  to  come 
ashore." 

She  had  special  sympathy  for  them,  for 
she  has  sons  of  her  own. 

"The  American  boys  couldn't  come  to  Cape 
Town,"  she  added,  "so  Cape  Town  went  to 
the  boys.  People  poured  on  the  ship  by  the 
thousands. 

"At  10  o'clock  Sunday  night  we  decided  to 


do  something  special  and  quickly  for  the 
Americans.  There  were  rumors  that  the  ship 
might  sail  earlier  than  scheduled.  Our  grape 
season  was  at  its  best,  so  we  called  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  grape  cooperative  and 
asked  fco-  2,000  pounds  of  grapes  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  ship  the  next  morning. 

"Monday  Is  a  slack  day  on  the  grape 
market  and  there  was  doubt  that  the  ton 
of  grapes  would  be  available  as  that  was  not 
a  picking  day.  The  co-op  official  would  have 
to  appeal  to  the  farmers  at  Paarl.  center  of 
the  Cape's  famous  grape  and  wine  Industry 

"Within  half  an  hour  the  representative 
called  back.  He  said  he  bad  taken  up  the 
matter  with  the  farmers.  'We'll  not  only  sell 
you  the  2,000  pounds  of  grapes  at  a  ridicu- 
lously low  price.  Mrs.  Harris.*  he  said.  Well 
donate  an  additional  1.000  pounds.'  " 

The  Cape's  best  grapes  are  not  sold  for 
home  consumption,  but  are  exported. 

The  next  morning,  however,  the  quotas  of 
gilt  grapes  for  the  men  on  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  were  fuUy  subscribed  with  the 
finest  grapes  produced  in  the  world -renowned 
vineyard  area.  One  of  the  officers  asked  Mrs 
Harris,  "Did  you  fly  these  from  New  York 
Just  for  us?" 

"When  we  delivered  the  grapes  Monday 
morning  freshly  picked  and  packed  in  ship- 
ping boxes,"  Mrs.  Harris  said,  "the  reaction 
was  enormous.  It  was  a  happy  occasion  for 
all  of  us,  Americans  and  South  Africans  alike- 

"Tbe  young  people  on  the  ship  were  so 
pleased  and  grateful  that  they  took  up  a 
collection  and  quickly  raised  SOO  dollars  to 
show  their  appreciation. 

"This  money  was  the  Initial  contribution 
to  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Good  Will  Fiud. 
It  will  be  used  to  bring  the  widow  of  an 
American  killed  in  Vietnam  and  her  three 
children  for  a  vLslt  to  South  Africa. 

"Basically,  however,  it  wUl  create  scholar- 
ships so  that  Americans  can  cmne  here  to  see 
for  themselves  our  often  misunderstood 
country. 

"When  the  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  lifted 
anchor  for  departure.  Cape  Towners  turned 
out  en  masse  to  wish  the  crewmen  bon  voy- 
age. The  boys  responded  by  throwing  their 
caps  overboard  and  tossing  dgaret  lighters 
and  all  sorts  of  small  gifts  to  the  throngs 
who  Uned  the  docks  and  cheered  the  Amer- 
icans fighting  men." 

Mrs.  Harris  paid  special  tribute  to  Ambas- 
sador William  M.  Roundtree  and  the  Embassy 
staff  for  their  part  in  arranging  for  the  FDR 
crewmen's  visit  to  Cape  Town.  "We  felt  that 
they  were  very  anxious  that  it  take  place. ' 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Harris  Is  Ambassador  Roundtree's  next 
door  neighbor  on  Primrose  Avenue  in  Cape 
Town. 

An  Irony  of  Washington's  Insult  to  Cape 
Town  was  that  It  was  designed  to  dramatize 
the  United  States'  disapproval  of  South 
Africa's  racial  segregation,  but  the  welcome 
for  the  FDR  was  to  be  an  Integrated  affair. 

TTie  colored  community  of  Cape  Town 
Joined  wholeheartedly  with  their  white 
friends  in  arranging  hospitality  for  the 
Americans,  but  the  white  population  planned 
to  draw  no  racial  lines. 

A.  P.  J.  Burger,  general  manager  of  the 
Trust  Bank  ot  Africa,  one  of  the  most  sensa- 
tionally BuccesBful  financial  Institutions  on 
the  continent,  told  me  that  a  large  nimiber 
ot  white  members  of  his  organization  spe- 
eULcally  requested  that  Negro  crewmen  be 
aaslgned  to  the  Tldfs  to  their  homes. 
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[From  ttw  Wuhlngton  (D.O.)  Post,  May  10. 
1007] 

VS.    OUWMKM    Qm    TBAIOES    TO    CATTKOWM 

Pettoku.  M&y  0. — "nw  OTBW  of  th*  UJ3. 
AlrcHLft  OBxrler  Franklin  D.  BooMvelt,  which 
c&Ued  a.t  Capetown  In  PebruArr,  uid  In  * 
letMT  to  South  Airlc&n  President  CharlM 
Swvt  that  their  weloooie  exce«<led  anything 
they  had  ever  experienced. 

The  crew  were  not  allowed  aahore  on  orders 
from  Washington  because  entertainment  for 
the  3.S00  officers  and  men.  Including  300 
Negroes,  were  organized  along  racial  Unas. 

In  the  letter,  the  crew  said  that  when  th« 
carrier  called.  "We  were  given  so  freely  such 
hospitality,  such  a  true  and  sincere  warmth 
from  tena  of  thousands  of  Capetonlans  and 
countless  other  South  AXricans  .  .  .  aa  has 
never  been  shown  tts  before,  at  hocne  or 
abroad." 

The  crew  referred  to  the  ihousanda  of 
people  lining  Xb*  shore  and  unaccepted  In* 
vitatloua   to   parties   and   booiM. 


PtaamA  GoTcram«at  Dtcontet  Merml  Re- 
ArauacBl  Director 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TMxtnsaxM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSXNTATXVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  SpecUcer.  I  am  sure 
that  mo6t  of  lu  are  already  familiar  with 
the  Tery  fine  "Up  With  People"  sing-out 
program  sponsored  by  the  Moral  Re- 
Annament  Movement  In  this  country. 
Fortunately,  this  program  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
excellent  example  of  American  spirit 
which  l5  being  carried  to  other  countries 
by  this  group  of  dedicated  men  and 
women. 

I  have  received  a  news  release  from 
Panama  City.  Panama,  regarding  the 
warm  welcome  extended  "Sing-Out  67" 
by  the  people  of  that  nation.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  experiencing  something  le&s 
than  respect  and  admiration  from  our 
world  neighbors,  it  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  reflect  upcm  what  can  be 
accomplished  for  a  song — by  young  peo- 
ple with  a  zest  for  life  and  a  love  of 
freedom. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  this 
dispatch  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Rxcoao: 

PSMAHS    GOVlBTrKEKT    DSOOlATn    MOUL 
RXAaMAMXMT    DDLICTOa 

Pakama  Cttt.  Panama.  May  2.  1967. — In  the 
name  ot  His  Excellency  Marcoa  A.  Robles, 
Prealdent  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Senor 
Carlos  Sucre.  Minister  of  Education,  awarded 
the  Order  o<  Vasco  Nuoes  de  Balboa  to  J. 
Blanton  Belk,  U£-  Director  of  Moral  Re- 
Armament,  before  VS.  Ambassador  Charles 
Adair.  Jr.,  French  Ambassador  Marcel  Cham- 
bon,  and  Argentine  Ambuaador  Roman 
SayuB  and  a  dlstlngulehed  audience  of  Cabi- 
net. Parltament  and  City  officials. 

The  presentation  took  place  tonight  at  a 
special  dinner  In  honor  of  Sing-Out  and  Its 
director  at  the  Union  Club. 

The  Order  of  Balboa  Is  Panama's  highest 
honor  that  may  be  avarded   to  a  foreigner. 

Overlooking  the  Pacinc  sea  wall,  which  waa 
once  the  oceanic  border  for  historic  old  Pan- 
ama, the  Union  Club  Is  one  of  the  country's 
oldest  and  moat  dlatlnguJahed. 


Conferring  the  award  on  Mr.  Belk  In  the 
receptloo  room.  Minister  Sucre  said  the 
award  was  glren  In  gratitude  for  "your  ex- 
traordinary personal  merits,  and  sa  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  on  the  part  g<  the  Oov> 
ernment  and  people  at  Panama,  for  the  ad- 
mirable Job  'Up  with  Peopla'  Sing-Out  has 
done  In  our  country." 

Mlnistar  Sucre  continued.  "The  life  of 
these  youth  has  been  a  great  example.  The 
Idea  whlcb  they  hsve  brongbt  through  their 
songs  has  lifted  tbe  spirits  of  the  Panama- 
nian people  because  they  hsve  transmitted  It 
with  faith,  fervor  and  majestic  artistry.  T^hey 
have  not  simply  performed  for  a  select  elite 
group,  but  the;  have  performed  for  all  tbe 
people  of  Panama  .  .  .  Everywhere  It  has 
been  an  ennobling  experience  to  witness  the 
communion  which  has  been  created  between 
the  members  otf  Sing-Out  and  our  own  stu- 
dents and  audlencee,  who  have  found  the 
seed  of  culture  and  a  new  way  of  life." 

In  his  statMnent  of  thanks  Mr.  Belk  re- 
plied. "I  am  humbled  and  honored  by  this 
award  ...  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Panama 
links  East  and  West.  But  even  more  signif- 
icant may  b«  her  deetlny  to  be  the  bridge 
between  North  and  South." 

Belk  announced  on  this  occasion.  "There 
win  be  a  world  Sing-Out  Festival  whose 
theme  wlU  be.  'Freedom  on  the  Move'  In 
North  America  during  July  and  August."  It 
will  bring  together  the  "great  African  Sing- 
Out  'Harambee  Africa*  whoee  ISO-strong  cast 
represents  14  African  nations,  100  youth  In 
'Let's  Oo  'ST  including  Asians  from  Korea 
to  Indonesia,  IBS  students  who  will  fly  over 
by  special  charter  to  represent  European 
Slng-Outi.  snd  Latin  American  Slng-Outs 
from  Brazil.  Veneruels  and   the  Caribbean." 

Betk  expressed  the  hope  that  Panama  will 
"send  us  at  least  100  of  your  young  Pana- 
manians." 

These  youth  will  meet  together  with  three 
national  casts  and  thousands  of  representa- 
tives from.  14S  regional  Slng-Outs  from  coast 
to  coast  m  America. 

"The  aim  of  this  Festival  wUI  be  to  cre- 
ate a  new  leaderahip  for  this  generation 
around  the  world,"  said  Belk. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  the  City  of  Pan- 
ama also  honored  Belk  by  presenting  him 
with  a  parchment  "for  tbe  great  work  that 
you  have  done  throughout  our  Republic  " 
The  honored  guests  were  entertained  by  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Panama 
and  the  Polklorlca  Ballet  who  performed 
traditional  dances. 

Mr-  Belk  arrived  In  Panama  late  Monday 
after  attending  as  a  state  guest  tbe  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  late  Dr.  Konrtkd  Adenauer 
of  Germany. 

Minister  Sticre  officially  invited  ^ng-Out 
to  perform  In  the  RepiibUc  of  Panama.  Tixte 
Itinerary  of  this  dynamic  force  of  youth  from 
40  states  and  17  nations  took  them  from 
Panama  City  where  they  performed  for  60,- 
000  people  In  both  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
City,  through  13  towns  of  the  Interior. 

Within  three  weeks  "Viva  La  Gente"  per- 
formed for  100.000  people  m  the  Republic. 
covering  3.300  miles.  The  cost  were  guests  In 
400  Panamanian  homes.  Tbe  final  perform- 
ance of  "Sing-Out  '87"  In  Panama  wUI  take 
place  Wednesday. 

Evaluating  the  "Up  With  People"  tour  In 
an  editorial  entitled.  "Diplomacy  of  the 
Spirit.  "  National  TelevlslOQ  Channel  4  stat- 
ed. "Sing-Out  '6T*  are  youth  ready  and  free 
of  spirit,  who  represent  a  new  day  for  hu- 
manity. They  are  a  new  generation  of  con- 
structive rebels,  without  protests,  without 
doubu,  without  complexes  and  without 
fear  .  .  . 

"In  Panama  Sing-Out  has  been  a  total 
success.  Their  diplomacy,  from  person  to  per- 
son and  fnun  town  to  town,  baa  received  the 
highest  tributes  poaslble.  In  the  capital  and 
In  the  heartland  of  our  Isthmus,  their  songs 
have  gone  straight  Into  the  spirit  of  every 
Panamanian." 


Hope  for  tbe  Post  Office 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NSW   TOXS 
m  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtiay,  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  BRASCX).  Mr.  Bpeaker.  the  impor- 
tance of  the  post  office  to  tbe  Nation  la 
enormoiu.  The  postal  service  is  essen- 
tial to  our  country's  economic  health. 

It  Is  a  vital  channel  {or  the  dissemina- 
tion and  exchange  of  educational  ma- 
terial. 

It  contributes  to  the  development  and 
appreciation  of  tbe  arts;  and  it  is  an 
Inexpensive  and  readily  available  de- 
livery network  for  social  and  personal 
correspondence. 

In  view  of  its  indispensable  importance 
to  our  entire  society,  the  caliber  of  the 
Special  Commission  appointed  liy  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  study  the  postal  service 
Is  particularly  praiseworthy.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commlslson.  Frederick  R. 
Kappel,  has  spent  virtually  his  entire 
working  lifetime  with  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.,  rising  from 
lineman  to  chairman  ot  the  board.  He  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  lead  an  intensive 
stuibr  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  world's  biggest  and  most  complex 
postal  structure. 

In  David  E.  Bell,  a  former  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau,  tbe  Commission  has 
a  man  experienced  in  the  intricacies  of 
Federal  administrative  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies and  procedures. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission,  AFL.- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  can  be 
counted  upon  to  assure  that  the  interests 
and  rights  of  career  postal  employees  re- 
ceive full  and  fair  consideration  in  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

The  other  seven  memtxrs  of  the  Com- 
mission liave  distinguished  themselves 
In  the  business,  professional,  and  aca- 
demic worlds  and  are  well  suited  to  the 
difficult  task  President  Johnson  lias  as- 
signed them. 

In  a  recent  editorial.  Fortune  maga- 
zine had  iilgb  praise  for  President  Jolm- 
son's  action  In  appointing  this  outstand- 
ing group  of  Americans  to  seek  better 
ways  to  meet  the  Nation's  postal  needs. 
I  Insert  the  Fortune  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

HOP!  rofl  THs  Post  Omcs 

The  President  deaerve*  &  cocnmesDorntlve 
■tamp  m  bis  honor  for  taking  tbe  meaa  In 
tbe  Post  Ofllce  lerlously.  His  appointment  of 
a  blue-ribbon  conunlttee.  headed  by  retired 
A.T.  ic  T.  Chalrmon  Fred  Kappel.  to  conduct 
"the  most  searching  and  exhaustive  review 
[of  the  postal  system |  ever  undertaken" 
could  be  one  oi  the  memorable  movca  of  bis 
Administration. 

As  FoartjNi  pointed  out  In  March  ("It's 
Now  or  Never  for  the  Post  Office") .  tht  postal 
system  Is  doomed  to  chaos  unless  some- 
thing Is  done  to  get  It  out  from  undsr  the 
Impossible  restrictions  on  the  Postmaster 
General's  authority.  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O'Brien  proposes  that  It  be  turned 
Into  a  nonprofit  govenunent-owned  corpo- 
ration, and  the  main  thrust  of  this  pisn 
clesj-ly  Is  to  end  rigid  congressional  control 
over  poatal  facUltlee,  personnel,  expendi- 
tures, and  revenuss.  In  such  a  corporation 
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i^e  pretfdent — a  profeaslonal  manager — 
would  be  able  to  employ  its  revenues  as  he 
^w  fit.  He  would  be  able  to  build,  buy,  lease, 
or  sell  pcjstal  buildings  when  or  where  n«c- 
Msary.  He  would  be  able  to  hire,  train,  trans- 
fer, procnote,  compensate,  and  fire  employ- 
ees—Including local  postmasters— on  the 
basts  of  nMTlt  and  the  needs  of  the  serrtce. 
Broadly  speaking.  O'Brien  now  has  none  of 
these  powers. 

Perhaps  the  new  oommlttee  will  come  tip 
with  something  better  than  a  government- 
owned  corporation.  But,  st  least.  Chairman 
Ksppel  knovrs  from  his  years  at  the  telephone 
ocsnpany  what  the  standards  of  a  national 
utility  can  and  should  he.  As  O'Brien  him- 
self said  In  a  reoent  speech.  If  the  telephone 
system  were  run  the  same  way  ss  the  postal 
system,  "the  carrier-pigeon  business  would 
stUI  have  a  great  future." 


Frccdooi  of  t^  Prcst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsxANS 
IN  the  H017SS  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Mat  11,  19S7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
current  hullabaloo  about  freedom  of 
speech  and  press,  I  was  awe  stricken  to 
note  the  suppressed  coverage  of  news 
given  Dr.  Carl  Mclntlre  In  his  gallant 
battle  to  preserve  his  thrt?e  freedoms, 
that  Is,  press,  speech,  and  religion. 

He  spoke  here  In  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
Constitution  Hall  to  a  large  crowd,  yet 
the  persecution  of  tills  minister  and  fel- 
low countryman  was  covered  In  three 
short  paragraphs  on  page  B-3  of  the  local 
Washington  Evening  Star. 

Riots,  revolution,  draft  dodgers,  and 
(lag  desecrators  get  exotic  front  page 
special  attention  but  not  a  minister  of 
God  who  has  taken  on  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy as  well  as  all  the  forces  of  sin 
and  the  devil. 

Maybe  wljat  It  sums  up  to  is  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  speech  do  not 
amount  to  much  unless  you  own  your  own 
newspaper,  television,  or  radio. 

Each  decent.  God-fearing  person  can 
speak,  yes.  But  Is  his  freedom  as  effective 
to  reach  the  masses  in  free  debate  like 
those  who  filter  the  news  and  censor 
what  the  American  people  do  not  want 
to  read  or  hear? 

Perhaps  It  was  because  they  had  noth- 
ing bad  to  propagandize  under  a  banner 
headline  that  they  obscured  one  of  the 
best  news  stories  of  the  year.  But  a 
candle  that  bums  upon  a  hill  cannot  be 
hidden.  In  time.  Its  light  and  warmth 
will  even  reach  the  darkened  valleys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Evening 
Star  article  of  Hay  9,  1M7,  in  the 
Rscord: 

CoNQRxas  Pbobs  or  FCC  Sought  ar 

HBSD  or  SnilMABT 

Dr.  oarl  Mclntlre.  director  of  the  20th 
Century  R«fonnatlon  Hour,  plans  to  ask 
Oongreas  to  InvesUgate  the  Federal  Oom- 
mimlcatloDS  Cosnmlsslon. 

Mclntlre,  a  conservative  and  funda- 
mentalist theologian,  was  prladpal  speaker 
last  mght  at  a  rally  at  OoosUtutlon  Hall 
sponsored  by  his  organlaitlon  and  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Christian  Cburchos. 


His  dispute  with  the  POC  stems  from  tbe 
Commission's  InvMUgaUoo  Into  the  opsrm- 
tlon  and  proerammlng  of  Radio  Statlao 
WXtm,  In  Media.  Pa.  The  staUos  Is  owned 
by  Faith  Theological  Seminary.  Mclntir*  Is 
president  of  tbe  seminary's  board  of  dlrsettits. 


OEO  Newspaper  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  CATHINGS 

or    UUUKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  QATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing 
In  the  May  5,  1967.  Issue  ot  the  Forrest 
City.  Art..  times-Herald,  publisher  Bon- 
ner McCoUum  comments  on  the  latest 
proposal  In  the  poverty  agencies  to  go 
into  the  newspaper  business.  This  time 
the  OEO  has  been  called  on  to  establish 
a  weekly  newspaper — in  conjunction 
with  a  broadcasting  project — with  a  staff 
of  23  employees,  headed  by  an  editor,  at 
$10,000  per  annum,  to  mall  free  news- 
papers to  approximately  B.OOO  residents 
of  a  four-county  area  In  North  Carolina. 
Cost  to  the  American  taxpayer,  $200,000. 
Mr.McCollum.  as  a  newspaperman  and 
operator  of  his  own  newspaper,  com- 
ments carefully  on  the  fact  that  such  a 
venture  cannot  survive  economically  and 
must,  per  se,  be  a  crude  attempt  for  the 
local  OEO  officials  to  engage  tn  propa- 
ganda and  self-serving  publicity  for  their 
programs  and  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment. 

When  the  budget  request  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  before  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  Is  my 
hope  the  members  of  that  fine  committee 
win  Inquire  Into  such  questionable  proj- 
ects and  protect  the  wells  of  Journalism 
against  such  contamination. 
McCoUum's  C(»nment&  follow: 
As   Wt  Sek  It 
(By  Bonner  McCoUum) 
With  tbe  Federal  Oovemment's  expanding 
role  beln^  noted  everywhere  we  turn,  we  were 
not  too  surprised  to  read  a  wire  ftervlca  re- 
port earlier   tbU   week   telling  oT  a   propoeal 
to  eatabllah   a  goremm en t -supported  newa- 
paper  In  Weetem  North  Carolina. 

The  "cuggesUon"  wa<  ottered  by  WAMT 
Community  Action.  Inc..  a  regional  branch 
of  the  Unlt«d  States  Ofllce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Under  the  proposal  a  weekly  newspaper 
would  be  publlabed  and  would  operate  in 
ooujuncUon  with  a  broadcasUng  project, 
with  total  cost  r\inning  approximately 
•300,000  (taxpayers'  money). 

Tbe  newspaper  would  be  produced  by  a 
staff  of  23  employees,  headed  by  an  editor 
at  a  salary  ot  •10.000  a  year.  It  would  be 
mailed  tree  to  approximately  8.000  resl- 
dents  of  a  four-county  area  In  North  CarO'- 
Ilna. 

The  newspaper  would  be  designed  to  booet 
OEO  and  WAUT  In  the  area  U  serves. 

Evidently  the  OEO  bigwl(n  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  been  disappointed  because  some 
of  the  independent  editors  in  that  state 
failed  to  "publlclBC"  OEO's  glveway  pro- 
grams. So  tbelr  answer  to  this  problem  Is  to 
have  the  FfMleral  Oovemment  foot  the  bill 
for  publishing  a  newspaper  that  could  not 
possibly  have  any  economic  Justlficatton  tor 
e«lBt€Ooe. 


They  state  ttiat  they  plan  to  otrciOate  the 
goTernment  paper  through  the  malU  FREE 
to  Bome  B.OOO  rural  residents  In  the  area. 
This,  of  course,  is  foollah  from  an  economic 
stsjidpoint.  There  Is  no  way  to  publish  a 
newspaper  and  circulate  It  free  If  that  paper 
Is  to  stand  oo  Its  own  feet,  •ooaomloally 
speaUng.  If  this  proposed  paper  should  be- 
come reality  and  Is  olrculatad  free  through 
the  malls.  It  will  be  you,  the  Amertcan  Tax- 
payer, who  will  be  footing  the  bUl  for  the 
so-cmlled  free  circulation  newspaper.  Nothing 
Is  free  In  this  world  .  .  .  and  should  the  gov- 
ernment enter  the  newspaper  pubUshlng 
Held  on  the  above  mentioned  basis  it  would 
merely  paas  the  cost  of  doing  buslneas  in  this 
manner  on  the  American  Taxpayer. 

Before  some  of  our  readers  get  the  Idea 
that  the  reason  we  oppose  any  type  of  govern- 
ment-run newspapers  Is  because  we  fear 
them  from  our  own  eoonomlc  standpoint,  let 
us  point  out  something  to  you.  It  hss  been 
said  many  times  that  tbe  surest  way  to  con- 
trol people's  thoughts  Is  to  control  what  they 
read  .  .  .  and  government  oontrol  of  a  news- 
paper la  the  surest  way  possible  to  make 
certain  that  people  read  and  think  only 
what  tbe  goremment  wanU  them  to  read 
and  think. 

History  has  shown  that  freedom  of  the 
press  Is  essential  if  the  people  are  to  control 
the  government.  When  the  government  gains 
control  of  a  nation's  newspapers,  then  the 
people  of  that  nation  have  access  only  to 
facts  and  flgnree  the  government  wants  the 
p>eop1e  to  know-  In  other  words,  when  we  lose 
freedom  of  the  press  we  are  well  on  the  road 
to  loelng  all  freedom. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  or  any  other  scheme 
that  would  put  the  Federal  Oovernmant  in 
tbe  newspaper  bualness  in  any  community 
In  the  Umted  States. 


LcsiiUtioB  To  KmtmA  Ac  Pablic  Health 
Serriec  Ad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  nNO 

or  nw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Hay  11.  liS7 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  le^slaOon  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a 
program  under  which  States  may  be  as- 
sisted in  developing  prognuns  for  tbe  de- 
tectlim  of  the  Ulegml  use  ot  druca  by 
students. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  tbe  problem  of 
narcotics  addiction  Is  to  get  to  the  root 
of  the  problem.  The  leglslaU<Hi  I  am  in- 
troducing would  provide  for  Federal 
grants  to  States  In  order  that  the  States 
may  set  up  programs  for  the  ejuunlna- 
Uon  of  schoolchildren  for  narcotics  ad- 
diction. The  State  programs  would  have 
two  facets — they  would  concentrate  <K» 
periodic  examinations  of  those  school- 
children who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
examination  and  tJbey  would  imderwrlte 
education  work  In  the  schools  In  con- 
nection with  narcotics  addiction  and 
what  it  can  do. 

The  question  of  compulsory  examina- 
tion of  students  is  complicated  by  pos- 
sible constitutional  dlificulties,  although 
that  Is  clearly  the  best  way  to  catch  ad- 
diction or  keep  It  from  ever  starting.  The 
next  best  thing  to  this  would  be  State 
programs  which  would  be  compulsory 
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except  on  production  of  a  note  from  tlie 
student's  parents.  Tt\ia  would  satisfy  any 
constitutional  problems  and  It  would 
expose  any  student  In  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools  to  a  choice  lietween 
examination  or  a  note  from  his  parents. 
This  two-sided  pressure  would.  I  am 
sure,  cut  down  on  narcotics  addiction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  view 
these  proposed  programs  favorably.  I 
thliUc  that  they  would  make  Inroads  on 
our  Nation's  growing  dope  addiction 
problem. 


Time  MacasM  Preteats  Biased  Picture  ia 
Reporiiaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAuroKHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEKTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  appalled  recently  to  read 
in  one  of  our  most  prominent  national 
weeklies.  Time  magazine,  an  extremely 
biased  and  derogatory  article  to  which 
I  must  express  my  pergonal  dismay  and 
Indignation. 

In  the  April  28.  1981.  Issue  of  Time, 
the  story  entitled  "Pocho's  Progress' 
presents  a  stereotyped  account  which  be- 
lles the  varied  and  diverse  living  con- 
ditions, aspirations  and  culture  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  south- 
western region  of  the  United  States.  The 
use  of  ethnic  slurs  In  the  article  Is  par- 
ticularly objectionable.  I  had  thought 
American  journalism  had  outgrown  the 
use  of  such  degrading  slang  tenns  for 
ethnic  groups  in  America. 

The  article  pictures  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans In  the  scene  of  "tawdry  taco  jctots" 
and  "rollicking  cantlnas"  In  Bast  Los 
Angeles  who  rarely  step  beyond  the  bar- 
rio. It  draws  false  and  misleading  Images 
for  categorizing  Individuals.  Further.  Uie 
author  shows  a  grave  lack  of  respect  for 
the  rich  heritage  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can people — pointing  In  a  deriding  tone 
to  "their  self-defeating  pride  and  insist- 
ence on  remaining  aliens"  which — the 
implication  Is  clear — holds  them  back 
from  as^mllatlon  in  the  majority,  Anglo 
culture. 

The  Spanish-speaking  population  in 
my  congressional  district,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Southwest,  has  serious 
problems  In  education.  Income,  health, 
and  housing.  Vti&l  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can people  themselves  are  attacking 
these  problems  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  exciting  social  developments  of  to- 
day. Improving  living  conditions,  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  educational 
background  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  obliteration  of  the  unique  and  rich 
cultural  heritage  of  which  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  are  justly  proud. 

I  would  hope  that  In  the  future  the 
Time  reporters  conduct  a  more  thorough 
Investigation  and  present  a  more  accu- 
rate account  of  developments  Involving 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  this 
country. 


Coafaiioa  or  Prep«*iT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wisooKSnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  Mav  H.  1967 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  dairy  farmer,  and  the  fanner 
In  general,  has  been  suffering  financial 
setbacks  In  recent  years.  So  difHcult  Is 
his  task  of  making  ends  meet  that  un- 
precedented numbers  are  quitting  the 
farm  In  favor  of  a  steady  Job  In  the  city. 
However  an  editorial  In  the  Cheese 
Reporter  of  Friday.  May  5.  1967,  reflects 
an  Idealistic  approach  which  probably 
motivated  the  early  farmers  and  pro- 
vided them  with  more  than  just  monetary 
rewards  and  high  production  goals.  It 
was  the  adventure,  the  challenge,  that 
really  took  them  to  the  farm  and  kept 
them  there  untU  today  when  regulations 
have  reduced  the  farm  to  a  patterned 
routine  wherein  the  Government  sup- 
plies the  answers  ahead  of  time. 

All  this  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  present 
hearings  being  held  In  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee on  the  Chicago  Milk  Order  and 
the  confusion  which  seems  to  surround 
it.  The  Cheese  Reporter  editorial  points 
out  that  a  bit  of  farsightedness  and  plan- 
ning would  have  meant  a  better  farm  pic- 
ture for  everyone. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From   Ou  Cbe«M   Beporlef,  May  &.   19«7| 
CONmsiOH  OB  Pioomiss 
Several  typical  problems  at  mariceting  are 
already  coming  out  la  the  milk  ord«r  bearing 
which  started  thta  week  Id  Chicago. 

Inter-group  Jealotisy  over  difference  In 
evenrual  blend  pricing,  due  to  differing  uUl- 
ImtioQ  percentagea.  i»  going  to  be  on*  of 
the  main  polnU  of  disagreement  throughout 
the  whole  effort.  There  will  be  bo  many  varla- 
tlona  of  argument  preaent«d  on  the  aubjeot 
alone  that  It  wlU  be  a  wlae  man  Indeed,  who 
will  be  able  to  blend  factors  together  which 
will  be  generally  accepUble  to  the  majority. 
Slae  of  the  groups  involved  In  bargaining 
will  lend  oonfidenoe  to  one  group  and  In- 
creaae  resistance  In  another.  Volumes  oS  milk 
of  each  group  wlU  be  a  big  drawback  to 
bargaining,  as  will  mem.ber  nusabers. 

Distances  from  the  markets  and  transpor- 
tation variations  will  also  cause  difficulty  as 
these  ports  of  discussion  arise  for  considera- 
tion. 

Historical  precedanoe  wUl  meet  head-on 
with  exploratory  loag-range  Ideas. 

Then,  after  what  will  probably  be  weeks 
of  verbal  jousting,  any  attempt  to  produce  a 
common,  workable  order  will  draw  Are  and 
dlseatlsfactlon  all  over  again. 

Need  the  development  oi  a  unified  market 
aer*'lc«  contract  be  eo  difficult? 

It  ahould  not  be  neoeasary  tor  buslnesB- 
men  of  agriculture  to  approach  these  prob- 
lems In  this  manner.  We  do  not  think  that 
It  would  be  this  way  If  those  in  agriculture 
were  better  prepared  to  look  ahead  oonsta^ic- 
tively,  to  foresee  potential  future  problems, 
and  be  ready  to  develop  a  plan  toward  which 
all  could  and  would  be  willing  to  work. 

Such  plana  might  wall  mean  changes  from 
some  of  the  production  and  handUng  tech- 
niques as  we  know  them  today,  but  this 
should  be  no  barrier  to  develt^lng  a  plan 
that  would  prep^  the  industry  for  the 
future. 
Oould  It  be  done?  We  think  It  oould. 


Certainly  throu^  the  present  faculties  of 
education  and  InformatVon  we  see  no  reason 
why  agricultural  prodiioers  on  every  front 
should  not  be  receiving  encouragement  and 
challenge  for  moving  ahead,  instead  of  stand- 
ing stUl  and  fighting  chsnge. 

We  wonder  If  many  of  the  wrvlees  so 
freely  offered  to  help  agriculture  haven't 
been  too  aatuffed  to  Just  stnswer  the  ques- 
tion aaked:  too  quick  to  consider  the  Job 
OnlBhed  rather  than  apply  energies  to>wani 
branching  out:  too  easily  led  into  methods 
of  least  resistance  instead  of  offering  chal- 
lenges to  tempt  growth  and  wider  partlcl. 
patlon  In  building  a  better  future  for  agri- 
culture. 

Are  the  services  too  flnnly  set  in  the  pat- 
terns of  what  has  been  accepted  before  that 
they  cannx>t  do  more  than  answer  the  quea- 
tlons,  or  to  teach  what  has  been  the  pattern 
of  agriculture  and  urge  the  queatloner  to 
think  ahead  to  new  ways? 

Perhaps  this  la  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  young  people  are  leaving  agriculture, 
not  Just  because  flnsnclal  returns  do  not  ap- 
pear so  readily  earnable  here  as  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  desire  of  those  young 
people  is  a  need  for  conquering  chatleoges 
which  they  have  come  to  feel  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  unchanging  face  of  agriculture 
at  the  production  point.  Youth  needs  ad- 
venture! 

There  is  adventure  In  agriculture,  but  may- 
be It  has  not  been  pointed  out  properly  to 
many  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
have  to  look  In  other  fields  for  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  adventure  and  challenge 
from  the  producer's  starting  point  in  looking 
to  the  needs  ai  the  future  for  oUlk  supplies 
for  our  growing  population  areas  and  in  the 
development  of  workable  methoda  to  be 
ready  to  take  a  part  as  needed  In  this  chang- 
ing picture. 

Fighting  today  to  stay  unchanged  and 
undisturbed  wUl  not  answer  the  need  for 
market  orders  satisfactorily  nor  lead  to  reaiU- 
neas  to  move  ahead  when  needed. 

Neither  will  standing  bUU  provide  a  healthy 
and  free  agriculture  plant  suitable  for  the 
future. 


The  25tk  AawTcrMrr  of  the  Wosea's 
Amy  Corp* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  U  GARZA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  19S7 
Mr.  Dt  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  25 
years  ago.  on  May  14,  1942.  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  as  It  exists  today  officially 
came  Into  beliig. 

The  United  States  was  pouring  its  na- 
tional strength  Into  the  war  effort.  All 
available  men  were  being  called  up  for 
combat  duty,  leaving  thousands  of  non- 
combat  jobs  to  be  filled  In  tlie  vast  Army 
that  was  being  built.  To  meet  this  press- 
ing need  an  emergency  measure  was 
passed  establishing  the  Women's  Auxili- 
ary Army  Corps. 

The  achievements  of  the  thousands  of 
women  who  volunteered  for  service  were 
so  Impressive  that,  in  1943,  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  to  remove  the  "auxili- 
ary" from  the  name  of  the  organization. 
The  Women's  Army  Corps  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  wartime  Army.  lU 
members  served  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion, both  overseas  and  here  at  home. 
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After  the  w»r.  In  1948,  Congress  made 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  s  permanent 
part  of  our  country's  Military  Establish- 
ment. And  today,  as  in  World  War  n.  the 
WAC's  are  performing  many  necessary 
jebs — In  admltUstratlon,  personnel,  com- 
munications, finance,  food  service,  medi- 
cal-dental fields,  and  other  areas. 

On  this  25th  anniversary.  I  join  in 
congratulating  all  those  fine  American 
women  who  have  been  a  part  of  this  or- 
ganization during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  They  have  performed,  and  are 
performing,  a  patriotic  service  of  great 
value  to  our  country. 

In  the  19th  Congressional  District, 
which  1  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
former  Army  servicewomen  in  the  area 
are  celebrating  the  anniversary  with  a 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening.  May  13.  in 
the  city  of  McAIlen.  I  take  this  occasion 
to  wish  them  well,  and  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  their  invitation  to  me 
to  attend  the  dinner.  They  are  proud, 
and  rightly  so.  of  their  service  in  the 
Women's  Army  Corps. 


Dtnfcri  o(  Commnuim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdov,  May  11,  J  967 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  C.  Wil- 
liam West,  writing  in  the  KendaUville 
News-Sun  points  out  the  continuing 
dsmgers  of  ccxximunlsm,  which  some  are 
likely  to  forget  or  overlook.  Because  of 
the  importance  and  timeliness,  I  attach 
a  recent  column  of  'Westviews ': 

Wi 


(By  C.  WUllam  West) 

No  wonder  you  and  I  have  trouble  making 
sense  out  of  the  dally  tangle  of  world  hap- 
penings. 

Even  those  who  have  a  measure  of  con- 
trol over  such  happenings  aeem  often  unable 
to  comprehend  them. 

Everywhere  la  the  ITnlted  States,  In  official 
circles  and  out,  hope  has  run  high  In  recent 
years  that  a  pattern  of  evenu  was  develop- 
ing that  would  eventually  lead  to  a  "thaw" 
la  the  cold  v%i  and  a  "freeze"  In  the  hot 
war  in  Vietnam. 

L£.J.  has  been  reading  from  a  script  that 
calls  for  "bridges  of  friendship  between  East 
and  West." 

Humphrey  envisions  an  end  to  the  Iron 
curtain. 

Openly,  many  have  hoped  a  conseniua  of 
Sovlet-lT5.  power  would  effectively  dlscoiu-- 
sge  Red  China's  war-like  tendencies. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Soviet  Union's  Brezhnev 
seems  to  have  gotten  his  script  up-slde- 
down.  or  perhaps  is  reading  from  another 
script  entirely. 

Juet  over  a  weelt  ago,  he  told  the  world 
of  a  new  Russisn-ClUnese  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  transmission  of  war  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam. 

And.  in  another  resoumdlng  alap  within 
the  past  few  days.  Brexhnev  has  appealed 
to  Red  China  for  unity  to  defeat  the  United 
BUtea  In  Vietnam. 

Tb  quote  Breshncv,  "The  Soviet  Union  is 
ready  to  realise  such  a  luilty  of  action  In 
the  widest  sense." 

He  accused  "Amiertcan  In^wrlallsta"  of  try- 
ing to  break  the  aplrtt  of  Vietnamese  "pa- 
triots" with  a  concentration  of  "thousands 


of  aircraft,  hundreds  of  warahlpe  and  about 
a  half-million  soldiers." 

Admittedly,  I  have  no  accesa  to  CtA  re- 
ports or  any  other  Intelligence  sources  avaU- 
able  to  BAr.  Johnson. 

It's  just  plain  common  sense  that  tells  me 
Administration  hopes  and  top  Soviet  leaders' 
open  statements  Just  do  not  Jibe. 

Could  It  be,  perhaps,  Russia  Is  not  as  sin- 
cerely dedicated  to  peace  as  called  for  in  our 
script,  and  that  some  of  oiir  leaders  are  liv- 
ing in  a  land  of  make-believe? 

We  continue  to  hope  for  openhearted  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  leading  to  peace  in  Vietnam; 
and  Russia  steps  up  Ite  aid  to  Hanoi  by  sea 
and  land. 

We  act  as  If  It  would  be  Impolite  to  inter- 
fere with  these  shlpmenta.  which  we  could 
easily  do.  or  to  suggest  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  acta  belle  its  words. 

Such  attitudes  only  increase  the  danger  of 
misunderstanding  and  disaster,  and  could 
lead  to  what  one  writer  has  called  "a  Red 
peace,  bloody  at  first  and  Commxmlst  there- 
alter."  , 

We  had  beat  be  aware  that  all  our  enemies 
are  not  facing  ua  on  the  battlefields  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Communist  goal  remains  "the 
funeral  of  America." 


Reaf an  Lea<b  in  WafDe^  N J^ 
Presidential  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALXFDBKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  19S7 
Mr.  irrr.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  been  receiving  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  ol  the  people 
of  CaUfomia,  ae  Indicated  by  editorials 
and  polls  in  the  State.  His  popularity  has 
spread  far  beyond  State  boundaries, 
however.  The  Passaic  County  Young  Re- 
publican Club  in  Wayne,  N.J.,  just  con- 
ducted a  poll  of  Its  members,  asking  for 
the  personal  preference  of  each  for  the 
1968  Republican  Party  presidential  nom- 
inee. Each  was  asked  to  give  his  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  choice  with  10  points 
being  assigned  to  a  first  choice,  5  to  a 
second,  and  3  to  a  third  place.  The  results 
of  the  poll  were  as  follows : 
President  (flrst-plaoe  votes); 

Percent 

1.  Reag&n sa 

2.  Nixon  31 

3.  Otbers 7 

Vlc«  President  (wcaad-pUee  votes) : 

1.  Nixon   __.. .  87 

2.  Reikgan jb 

3.  Tower 13 

4.  Tliunnond 13 

5.  Percy 8 

Total  polnti   (Bads:   10.  Ont-place  vote: 

6.  second-place  vote;  3,  third-place  voce) ; 

Reagan    278 

Nixon  -_ aoa 

Tower 58 

Thurmond ; 46 

Romnej 34 

Percy  21 

Rockefeller . 21 

Case . 8 

HatfleU ■ 

Brooke . , ...._...._____.       6 

JavlU a 

Morton    _,„_ 3 

Westmoreland ^-.■, 3 


Edncatori  Witbeal  Freedom  of  Spcccb 

EXTENSIOIiOP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  Lomsuura 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intel- 
lectual cream  of  American  youth  Is  com- 
petitively selected  for  schooUng  at  our 
military  academies. 

Because  of  their  Intellectual  capacities, 
their  training  and  years  of  experience  In 
the  defense  of  our  Nation,  U  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  lose  the  value  of  their  lead- 
ership and  expression,  as  their  remarlcs 
are  often  suppressed  or  belittled  because 
they  are  military  men. 

I  Include  the  remarks  of  Maj.  Oen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane.  X3JB.  Army,  retired: 
Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  reUred,  and 
Oen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  retired,  for  read- 
ing by  all : 

I  From  the  Wandererl 

McNahaka  Tbstimomt  CoirriBHs  His 

ICDSMANAGocorr  ov  Wax 

(By   Thomaa  A.  Lane,  major  feneral,   U-8. 

Army,  retired) 

WaaHiKCTON,  D.c. — In  hla  teatlmony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  ComnUt- 
lee.  Secretary  of  Defease  Robert  S.  McNamara 
not  only  confirmed  Congressman  Ford  "a 
charges  of  "ahocltlng  mlaman&gement"  of 
the  Department  but  unwittingly  explained 
the  cause  of  that  mismanagement.  However, 
hla  admlBBlons  were  so  burled  In  a  torrent 
of  self-Jviatincatlon  that  they  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  committee  and  the  public. 

The  Secretary  likened  the  problem  of  sup- 
plying military  forces  In  com^bai  to  the  prob> 
lem  of  supplying  IndustrUl  nuinufacturlng 
operations.  He  pointed  out  that  industrial 
operations  are  not  managed  to  exclude  all 
shortages;  It  Is  economical  to  make  adjust- 
ments as  shortages  occxir  rather  than  to 
carry  heavy  stocks  of  all  materials  and  com- 
ponents. He  stated  emphatically  his  deter- 
mination to  manage  the  Vletn&m  war  so  that 
we  shall  not  at  the  end  have  big  surplus 
stocks  as  we  had  at  the  end  of  World  War  XI. 

PlaxiBible.  Isn't  It?  But  this  self -indictment 
Is  alone  enough  to  warrant  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  dlsmlsaaL  It  Is  Incredible  tba.t  any 
man  could  serve  as  Secretary  of  I>elense  tor 
five  years  and  remain  ao  profoundly  Ignorant 
of  the  fundamental  realities  of  war. 

His  analogy  with  Industrial  operations  Is 
totally  false.  Of  oourae.  you  can  plan  an 
automobile  asaembly  line  for  maximum 
efficiency  and  risk  oocaalonal  Interruptions 
when  you  know  the  oost  of  emergency  supply 
measures  required  to  restore  operations.  Tou 
can  do  this  because  the  factors  affecting  oper- 
ations are  generally  under  your  control. 

But  in  war.  you  deal  with  an  enemy  who 
Is  not  under  your  con^^l.  Tour  neecla  arc 
determined  primarily  by  his  decisions,  not 
yotu-  own.  If  yqy  are  not  prepared  for  his 
decision  wtuch  wUl  be  most  damaging  to 
you.  risk  defeat.  If  you  prudently  prepare 
for  the  worst,  as  pl&nnera  did  In  World  War 
Q,  and  m&ke  a  sudden  break-through  to 
peace  with  ail  atomic  bomb,  of  course  you 
will  have  large  suipluaea. 

Secretary  UeNamatm  obviously  does  not 
understand  tbew  elementary  realities  of  war. 
For  Ave  years,  ha  liaa  been  undersupplying 
our  fighting-men  In  Vietnam  because  he 
haa  made  false  asaumptlons  about  what  the 
enemy  would  do.  He  has  misled  the  President 
and  the  American  people  with  Ul-conaldered 
economies  even  as  North  Vietnam  was  In- 
tensifying Its  war  effort.  He  has  tried  to  cover 
up  his  mistakes  by  drawing  on  stocks  pro- 
vided for  other  forcee  and  other  purposes. 
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He  hAs  delayttd  aUrtlrtg  new  munition*  pro- 
duction In  the  vain  hope  tlut  It  would  not 
be  needed. 

"You  cant  bATo  ■  bomb  ahortage  wben 
you'Te  got  alxty-one  tbouaand  tone  In  in- 
Tentory.-  said  the  Secretary.  We  haTe  bad 
•bortagee.  despite  tbe  Inventoiy.  and  the 
Secretarr  knom  It  perfectly  well.  We  have 
lacked  the  bocnbe  required  for  assigned  mle- 
Blone.  and  It  ta  Irrelevant  that  we  had  large 
stocks  of  other  wesipona. 

An  Interruption  of  your  automobile  assem- 
bly itne  may  cost  you  8£»ne  dollon.  But  when 
men  going  into  combat  don't  have  the  right 
weapons,  you  can't  oak  the  enemy  to  atop 
the  war.  Then  our  men  pay  with  their  Uvea 
(or  tbe  doUara  Secretary  McNamara  baa 
"aavMl"  in  bla  eeai  to  avoid  postwar  aur- 
pluaea. 

Secretary  McNamara  baa  aurrounded  hlm- 
eeif  wltb  statistical  tbeoretlclana  who  are 
profoundly  Ignorant  of  war.  He  baa  arro- 
gantly dlMnlsaed  the  knowledge  and  eiperi- 
ence  of  profesaloniil  military  men  wbo  ore 
trained  (or  war.  He  has  performed  so  Ineptly 
aa  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  President 
should  return  htm  to  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, which  seemed  Co  value  his  aervlcas. 

We  have  troubles  in  Vietnam,  but  what 
would  happen  U  We  tried  to  Qght  a  major 
war  from  tbe  McNamara  premlaee?  When 
will  Congress  penetrate  the  statistical  (og 
and  realize  that  this  man  la  Jeopardising 
our  national  security?  If  Congressman  Ford 
had  done  hu  homework,  he  would  not  have 
auggested  that  Secretary  McNamara  be  con- 
tinued In  office. 

[Prom  Che  National  Education  Program) 

BLtTVFBXMT    FOa    N*T10N*I.    SUICIDX 

Oeneral  Nathan  P.  Twining,  one  of  our  na- 
tion's moat  dlstlDgulshed  military  leaders 
( now  retired } .  baa  sounded  a  stunning  warn- 
ing to  the  people  of  America.  He  says  our 
country  la  in  critical  danger,  and  he  says  the 
danger  la  within,  Oeneral  Twining  says  there 
are  three  forces  at  work  within  our  nation 
and  tbat  tbe  results  they  are  achieving  are 
bringing  on  tbe  gravest  crisis  our  nation  has 
ever  faced.  He  names  these  forces  at  work: 

(1)  "An  antl-nucIear  clique  of  moralists. 
paclflsta  and  academic  dreamers  associated 
at  InOuentlaJ  levels  with  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments  and  the  White  House. 
(Tliey  have)  been  a  major  force  In  tbe  re- 
tardation of  OMT  weapons  technology  and  In 
the  weakening  of  our  deterrent." 

(3)  Soviet  propagandlsta  effectively  circu- 
lating the  Idea  in  America  that  Soviet  Russia 
win  be  a  good  neighbor  if  the  United  States 
will  but  dlsarto 

(3)  "The  rigid  application  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara's  'cost -effective- 
ness' theory  to  defense  planning." 

Uf    THE   WHITK   HOtTSE 

General  Twining  tcUa  bow  a  member  of 
the  anti-nuclear  clique.  Dr.  Jerome  Wieener. 
White  House  advisor  on  nuclear  matters.  In- 
fluenced President  Kennedy  to  turn  down  a 
request  by  pronunent  "nuclear  and  military 
prore«8lanals"  (or  a  research  project  In  the 
high-yield  nuclear -weapons  Reld.  Dr.  Wleaner 
and  his  MIT  coUeague.  Dr.  Walt  W.  Rostov, 
have  continued  through  the  yeara  to  be  two 
of  the  greatest  influences  ti^the  White  Houae 
and    the   State   and    Defense   Departments. 

General  Twlnlng'a  book  Neither  Liberty 
Nor  Safety  iHott.  Rlnehart  and  Winston)  to- 
gether with  recent  statements  constitute  tbe 
latest  in  a  series  of  warnings  voiced  by 
Americans  whose  authority,  experience,  wis- 
dom, integrity  and  patriotism  cannot  be 
questioned. 

WOaiEIHG    IN    HWM    PLACBS 

His  Statements  wUI  remove  any  doubt  that 
tbe  most  Influential  forces  In  the  highest 
echelons  of  our  Government  today  "don't  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  mean  It  when  they  tell 
ua  that  aomeday  they  will  destroy  us.  They 
Insist  that  our  military  supremacyabas  been 
'provocative'  and  largely  responsible  for  tbe 


tensions  of  the  past  two  decades.  They  theo- 
rise that  If  we  scale  down  our  strategic  ca- 
pabUlty  to  the  point  where  It  Is  equal  to  or 
even  a  little  Inferior  to  Russia's  the  Soviets 
will  stop  competing,  the  arms  race  will  end 
and  peace  will  reign." 

Oeneral  Twining,  aa  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (or  four  years  before  his  re- 
tirement, undoubtedly  la  one  of  tbe  -most 
knowledgeable  Americana  aa  regards  the  con- 
flict between  World  Communism  and  the 
U.S-A.  He  believes  the  Soviets  "might  attack" 
our  nation  when  and  If  "they  were  convinced 
that  they  had  achieved  a  clear  strategic  as- 
cendency and  could  strike  with  acceptable 
looaee  to  themselves."  He  considers  our  pres- 
ent policy  aa  a  disarmament  policy — to  ap- 
pease Soviet  Russia,  and  he  declares  tbat  U 
Is  "a  blueprint  for  national  suicide" 

The  facts  revealed  by  General  Twining  plus 
the  recent  UPI  dispatch  quoting  high  Amer- 
ican military  men  In  Vietnam  as  declaring 
the  Vietnamese  war  "could  be  over  In  one 
month"  if  the  White  House  would  permit  tbe 
bombing  of  "key  military  largeU"  In  North 
Vietnam,  must  be  further  explored  by  the 
American  people. 

IN  carrtCAL  OANCca 

General  Earle  O.  Wheeler.  Cbalrmaa  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (tbe  nation's  top 
military  strategy  board) .  baa  added  his  voice 
to  warning's  sounded  by  General  Twining 
that  foreign  policy  and  military  policy  deci- 
sions are  being  made  for  the  American 
people  which  constitute  "a  blueprint  for  na- 
tional suicide."  In  an  unprecedented  break 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 
the  Joint  Chtefa'  Chairman  said  that  Amer- 
ica la  not  adequately  defended  against  Soviet 
Communism. 

General  Wheeler  called  for  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  an  antl-mlaalle 
system  In  the  United  States.  The  SovleU  have 
developed  and  are  deploying  one,  he  said.  His 
public  revelation  of  critical  shortcomings  In 
the  nation's  defense  tied  In  wltb  Oeneral 
Twtnlng's  statements  declaring  there  Is  "a 
clear  and  present  danger"  to  America  because 
forces  are  at  work  "at  influential  levela  with- 
in the  State  and  Defense  Oeparcmenta  and 
the  White  House."  weakening  our  nation  and 
strengthening  World  Communism. 

THE    APPKASKMENT    CONTTNUKS 

M.  Stanton  £vans.  Editor  of  the  Indian- 
apolis News  and  one  of  tbe  ctatlon's  best  in- 
formed young  citizen -leaders,  bad  tbe  same 
fears  that  provoked  the  warnings  Just 
sounded  by  two  o(  America's  moat  respected 
military  leaden.  His  fears  (or  the  security 
o(  our  country  began  years  ago  while  he  was 
probing,  as  a  professional  newapapermao. 
into  the  behind-the-scenes  as  well  as  the 
open  maneuverlngs  In  our  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policies.  He  put  his  findings  and  con- 
clusions into  his  well  documented  new  book. 
"The  Politics  of  Surrender"  (Oevln-Adalr  Co., 
New  York).  He  notes  that  "In  1044  World 
Communism  controlled  (only)  an  estimated 
170  million  people  and  some  8  million  square 
miles  of  territory.  By  1964  Communism  con- 
trolled more  than  18  million  square  miles  of 
territory.  18  separate  states  and  more  than 
one  billion  people." 

"How  did  tbese  things  come  to  pass?."  asks 
Mr.  E\-ans.  "Despite  the  considerable  clever- 
ness and  unflagging  zeal  of  the  Communists, 
the  story  of  this  aatotmding  reversal  for  the 
free  world  waa  written,  not  by  Communist 
strength,  but  by  Western  weakness.  The 
Commimlsts  have  not  In  (act  been  winning 
the  Cold  War  so  much  aa  we  have  been  los- 
ing It-  We  have,  on  a  variety  of  pretexU.  been 
steadily  surrendering  tbe  world  to  tbe  enemy 
in  the  Kremlin." 

"The  first  rule  of  successful  guerrilla  war- 
fare," he  observes.  "U  sanctuary,  and  the  first 
rule  of  successful  counter-guerrlUa  action  la 
to  eliminate  sanctuary.  In  both  o(  our  sam- 
ple case — Vietnam  and  Latin  America—our 
primary  objective  should  be  to  move  against 
the  sanctuary  from  whlob  tbe  Oocnmunlst 


operate.  In  Vietnam,  the  sanctuary  consists 
of  Laos  and  tbe  northern  part  of  Vietnam; 
in  Latin  America,  It  U  Castro's  HDQ  (or 
hemispheric  subversion  in  Havsina.  Kven  in 
our  best  moments,  our  reigning  policy  as- 
sumptions have  require<l  us  In  some  wise  to 
give  tbe  Communists  this  aaset  wben  they 
wanted  It— In  Korea,  Laos.  Vietnam.  Cuba. 

"If  we  are  to  relieve  the  free  world  from 
the  pressures  of  aggression,  we  must  stop 
guaranteeing  tbe  Conununlat  that  their 
bases  o(  operations  will  be  Immune  to  our 
atUck.  .  .  .  (Tet)  the  people  who  have  nego- 
tiated (our  stunning  foreign  policy  (allures) 
ln(orm  us  they  alone  are  quallfled  to  tend 
to  our  diplomacy.  .  .  .  Common  Prudence 
suggests  that  they,  and  not  their  critics,  are 
the  appropriate  candidates  for  analysis." 
THE    ehcmt:     oua  "wntKms"f 

The  clique  o(  Presidential  foreign  policy 
advisors  wbo  are  promoting  the  Idea  tbat 
Soviet  Conununlsm  has  changed,  that  It  can 
now  be  trusted  and  tbat  the  United  States 
should  aid  It  with  trade  and  treaties  and 
favors  of  all  kind,  have  a  word:  "Detente." 
They  say  "detente"  now  exists  between  the 
Soviet  Communist  dictators  and  the  Amerl* 
can  President.  It  Is  not  an  EnglUh  word,  but 
our  digging  through  foreign  dictionaries 
establishes  It  aa  French,  and  meaning 
"lessening  of  tension  and  conflict"  between 
nations. 

The  Presidential  advlaors  use  it  to  describe 
"a  warming  up.  In  a  friendly  way"  of  tbe 
Soviet  attitude  toward  America.  Tbe  word^ 
wasn't  used  but  the  same  thought  was  pres- 
ent back  In  1933  wben  Stalin  was  "warming 
up"  to  Roosevelt  and  the  U.S.  granted  dip- 
lomatic recognition  to  the  brutal  dlctator- 
Bhip  in  the  Kremlin:  nor  when  President 
Truman  called  him  "Good  Old  Jos";  nor 
when  President  Eiaenhower  gave  Dictator 
Krushchev  world-wide  respectability  in  a 
White  House  embrace;  nor  when  President 
Kennedy  brought  to  his  own  children  in  bla 
Virginia  home  the  warming  presence  of 
Kremlin  ofltcialdom. 

THE   GBEAT    DBCEniDM 

Stalin's  agreement  with  Roosevelt  In  1933 
was  "warm  and  friendly"  and  wu  followed 
by  the  spread  of  Communist  subversion  into 
every  nation  on  earth  and  a  fantastic  ex- 
pansion o(  Communism's  aggressive  world 
power.  Truman's  "Oood  Old  Joe"  took  from 
the  US-  and  Its  Western  allies,  following 
World  War  U.  Poland.  Eastern  Eurt^M. 
C7,ech06lovakla.  China,  and  North  Korea — to 
mention  Just  a  (ew  major  Red  advances.  Fol- 
lowing his  "wamUng  up"  social  whirl  in  the 
White  House  with  Eisenhower,  KhrushcheT 
engineered  tbe  monstrous  killing  off  of  tbe 
freedom  uprising  In  Red  Hungary  and  put 
Csstro  in  power  In  Cuba  (wltb  Indispensable 
US.  help). 

And  a(ter  Kennedy's  friendly  fraternizing 
with  Kremlin  family  personalities.  Kbruab- 
chev.  under  the  eyes  of  his  American 
"friends."  sneaked  ballistic  misellee  with  nu- 
clear war-heads  onto  tbe  plains  of  Cuba 
fronting  the  US.A..  Jxist  90  miles  from  Key 
West.  Florida  (and  some  sources  say 
"friendly  negotiations"  resulted  in  some  o( 
these  deadly  miulles  remaining  in  moun- 
tainous caves  In  the  Cuban  uplands). 

DIBASTaonS    APPEASEMENT 

The  entire  period  of  Soviet  advancement 
along  their  unchanging  road  to  world  oon- 
quest  has  been  noteworthy  for  tbe  "gulling^ 
(Webster:  "deoelvlng")  of  diplomau  and 
heads  of  state  wltb  the  ouutretched  Kremlin 
hand  of  mendshtp.  Said  Senator  llionias 
Dodd.  member  of  tbe  Internal  Securities  Sub- 
conunittee: 

"They  (the  'detente'  procnoten  In  our 
atato  and  Defense  DepartmenU  and  tbe 
White  Bouse)  teU  us  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  bound  to  be  Influenced  If  we  can  per- 
suode  them  that  wr  seek  understanding  and 
aoooounodatloai.  even  at  the  cost  of  making 
a  tew  concesalons.  I  say  that  this  argument, 
too.  Is  faiae.  The  many  lea8<Kis  of  recent  bla- 
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Uvy  demonstrate  how  futile  It  Is  to  seek  to 
reform  totalitarian  regimes  by  being  nice  to 
tbem.  by  making  concessions  to  them,  or  by 
•eeklng  to  appease  them.  This  approach  baa 
invariably  led  to  disaster." 

DXrS»SELBSa  AOAIKST  ATTACK 

Oeneral  Wheeler  and  Oeneral  Twining 
have  gone  to  the  American  people  with  a 
warning  tbat  our  nation  Is  embarked,  un- 
nocessarlly.  on  a  course  endangering  our 
■ecurtty  and  future.  Both  have  explained 
that  De(ense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara. 
overruling  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
jomt  Chiefs,  has  refused  to  build  the  antl- 
mlasUe  Nlke-X  system  on  the  theory  that 
deploj'ment  of  de(enslve  nuclear  armament 
by  the  United  States  would  cause  Soviet 
Russia  to  (urther  expand  its  entire  nuclear 
capability:  therefore,  we  are  virtually  de- 
fenseless— at  least  for  the  next  few  yeara — 
against  a  flrat-atrlke  armada  of  Russian 
missiles. 

Here  are  the  facts,  in  which  the  American 
people  may  have  a  llfe-or -death  stake: 

Intelligence  souroes  have  conflrmed  to  tbe 
Fnitagon  (says  Oeneral  Wheeler)  that  the 
Ruaslans  have  developed  an  antl-balllatlc 
mtaslle  system  <ABM)  and  have  deployed  It 
around  Moscow.  Tbe  same  U£.  Intelligence 
source  reports  deployment  of  "suspected" 
ABM  hardware  In  northern  Russia — to  inter- 
cept and  kill  off  Russia-bound  mlaaUes 
launched  across  "the  tc^  of  the  world"  from 
U.S.  bases.  Secretary  McNamara  questions 
tbe  reports  on  the  northern  Russia  installa- 
tions. He  thinks  these  may  be  merely  surface- 
to-air  (ontl-olrcraft)  armament.  Oeneral 
Wheeler  doesnt.  He  thinks  they  likely  are 
ABM's. 

M'WAlIAaA'S   THBoar 

Secretary  McNamara  believes,  according  to 
Oeneral  Wheeler,  that  ( I )  the  U.S.  has  In 
IW?  achieved  "a  nuclear  stalemate"  with 
Russia,  and  that  (3)  U  the  US  should  begin 
building  and  deploying  an  ABM  system,  this 
would  only  cause  the  Soviets  to  build  and 
deploy  more  of  their  own  and  at  the  same 
time  accelerate  tbe  production  of  attack 
missiles — in  other  words,  step  up  their  war- 
making  capability.  This  In  turn,  so  tbe  Mc- 
Namara theory  goes,  would  m.Bke  It  necessary 
for  America  to  expand  Its  defense  and  at- 
tack capabilities,  "and  we'd  be  engaged  In 
an  endless,  costly,  useless  armament  race 
with  Ruaala." 

Both  Oeneral  Wheeler  and  Oeneral  Twin* 
Ing  contend  tbat  Russia  Is  today  expanding 
her  offensive  as  well  aa  de(enBlve  nuclear 
capability,  whUe  the  U.S.A.  U  being  left 
behind,  especially  In  armament  capable  of 
intercepting  a  Russian  B-bomb  missile 
atUck. 

"A  true  nuclear  stalemate."  says  Oeneral 
Twining,  "means  that  both  sides  have  weap- 
ons and  delivery  (orces,  and  neither  side  can 
defend  effectively  against  the  other,  nils 
Idea  is  also  sometimes  called  'stable  deter- 
rence.' Tbe  advocates  of  this  theory  would 
reduce  emphasis  on  nuclear  weapon  develop- 
ment, both  defensive  and  offensive,  thus 
holding  at  our  present  level.  If  we  follow  this 
course  of  action,  we  will  be  committing 
sxildde  because  tbe  enemy  Is  not  following 
it." 

BUSOIAHa   SXEK    MASTXBT 

"Americans  will  wake  up  some  flne  day." 
says  Oeneral  Twining,  "and  the  U.S.SJI.  wUl 
bave  the  nuclear  monopoly.  The  United 
States  will  have  bombs  and  warheads  which 
tbe  military  cannot  deliver  ( through  Russia's 
advancing  ABM  defense)  and  the  enemy  wUl 
have  bombs  and  warheads  which  our  military 
services  cannot  stop."  Oeneral  Twining  also 
points  out  that  the  present  bomber  policy  of 
Secretory  McNamara.  overruling  the  military 
advisors,  already  has  placed  our  nation  yeara 
behind  Russia  In  modern  bombing  fleets 
(which  he  thinks  are  indispensable  in  any 
adequate  national  defense  system) . 


OenM^  Twining  accepts  the  U-8.  tradltloa 
of  a  civilian  head  of  natloh&l  defense,  but  he 
contends  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  pro- 
fesslonal  military  advisors  must  be  consid- 
ered In  (ormulatlon  of  policy.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. he  says,  "should  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ride  rough-shod  over  professional 
military  Judgment  and  at  tbe  aame  time  to 
be  able  to  Invoke  pureesures  which  tend  to 
muaele  the  professional  estabUsbment  In  its 
traditional  dealings  with  both  tbe  public 
presa  and  the  Congress." 


Rmstiau  Scea  Tryuc  T»  Scare  Uaitod 
Sutet 


Amelia  Earhart-Joan  Merriam  Anatioa 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAi.xroiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  procla- 
mation of  the  mayor  of  Long  Beach,  Fri- 
day. May  12.  has  been  designated  Amelia 
Earhart-Joan  Merriam  Aviation  Day. 
These  two  Intrepid  avlatilxes  well  de- 
serve the  recognition  given  them  by  the 
proclamation  which  reads  aa  foUows: 
LoHc  Beach.  Calxt.. 

Jtfajr  9.  1967. 

PaoCLAMA-nON 

Whereaa.  Amelia  Earhart  <1BB7-Ifi37)  was 
America's  first  and  greatest  arlatrlx.  whose 
record  flights  include:  the  first  pervon  to 
fly  from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  Main- 
land; to  fly  the  Atlantic  Ocean  twice;  to  fly 
nonstop  from  Mexico  City  to  Newark.  New 
Jersey:  the  first  woman  to  fly  tbe  Atlantic 
Ocean  solo;  to  fly  both  ways  serosa  the 
United  States:  to  be  awarded  the  Dlstln- 
gulahed  Flying  Cross  by  the  Congress  tn 
1033,  and  the  winner  of  tbe  Harmon  Inter- 
national Aviation  Trophy  in  1933.  IQ33.  1934. 
which  Is  aviation's  highest  award:  and 

Whereas.  Joan  Merriam  Smith  (1937-1965) 
who.  during  tbe  period  of  March  17-May  13, 
I9M,  flew  the  1937  Earhart  Equator  route 
and  became  the  first  person  to  fly  solo 
around  tbe  world  at  the  Equator;  the  flrst 
woman  to  fly  a  twin-engine  plane  around 
tbe  world,  and  for  this  historic  first  flight 
was  awarded  tbe  1965  Harmon  International 
Aviation  Trophy  poethumously;  and 

Whereas  In  recognition  of  tbe  aviation 
achievements  for  the  United  States  by 
Amelia  Earhart.  who  blazed  the  frontier  of 
aviation  for  all  women  and  all  Americans, 
and  Joan  Merriam  Smith,  wbo  dreamed  of. 
lived  for,  and  fulfilled  the  achievement  of 
flying  solo  tbe  uncompleted  1937  Earhart 
Equator  route  in  1964.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  the  names  of  both  avlatrlxes  be  r«oom- 
mended  by  the  Congress  to  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States  (or  consideration  of  the 
awarding  of  the  Presidential  MedaJ  of  Free- 
dom, posthumously,  or  other  appropriate 
award,  as  the  President  may  authorlee:  and 

Whereas  It  has  further  been  proposed  tbat 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral  be  authorized  to 
give  consideration  to  the  issuance  of  a  com-- 
roemoratlve  airmail  stomp  In  honor  of  Joan 
Merrlam's  world  flight,  with  the  suggested 
stamp  theme  of  "World  Friendship,  via  Avia- 
tion": 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Bdwln  W.  Wade,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  with  the  unanl- 
moua  consent  of  the  City  Council,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Friday.  May  13.  1967,  as  Amelia 
Earhart-Joan  Merriam  Aviation  I>ay  tn  honor 
of  tbese  two  late  patriotic  American  avla- 
trlxes. 

EbwiN  W.  Waoe,  Mayor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  sotrra  dajcota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ob- 
tained this  consent  to  inaert  In  tbe 
RxcoBD  the  daily  column  of  David  Law- 
rence, which  I  do  only  because  I  am  fear- 
ful that  some  Members  may  have  missed 
it,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  and  every- 
one that  reads  the  Congrsssiokal 
Recobd. 

The  column  follows: 
Russuns  Seen  TaTtNc  To  Scaas  Vtttrot 
States 

Russia  is  trying  to  frighten  or  bluff  tbe 
United  States  Into  a  surrender  in  Vietnam. 

For  several  days  now  the  Rusalans  have 
permitted  news  to  leak  out  of  Moscow  that 
they  are  planning  to  give  substantial  military 
aid  to  tbe  North  Vietnamese.  It  seems  strange 
that  Information  of  this  Iclnd  would  be  made 
public,  as  military  plans  ore  usually  not  dis- 
closed In  advance.  Apparently  the  firet  dis- 
patches did  not  produce  any  tangible  result. 
OS  tbe  United  States  took  only  casual  notice 
of  what  had  been  said.  But  now  the  Soviet 
goremment  has  put  even  more  emphasis  on 
Its  plan  to  provide  unlimited  aid  to  North 
Vietnam.  A  United  Press  International  dis- 
patch from  London  yesterday  reads  as 
(oUows : 

"LoNHON. — High  Communist  d  l  ploma  ts 
said  today  the  Kremlin  bad  decided  upon  a 
program  of  massive  military  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  'to  (oreetall  an  American  success.' 

"Tbe  diplomats  said  the  decision  followed  a 
recent  reappraLsal  of  Soviet  Vietnam  policy 
tn  tbe  light  of  what  they  termed  'growing 
Indications  of  threatening  American  escala- 
tion of  the  war.' 

"  "We  Jttst  cannot  stand  by  and  watch  the 
destruction  and  attempted  subnilsslon  of  tbe 
country.'  the  Communists  said. 

"The  diplomats  would  not  specify  what 
Rua~la  will  send  under  the  stepped-up  aid 
plan.  They  said  Hanoi  «ould  determine  Its 
own  needs.  It  appeared  from  their  comments 
tbat  Busala  would  send  heavy  and  sophisti- 
cated equipment,  Including  aircralt  and  a 
variety  of  rockets. 

"Tbe  diplomats  said  the  equipment  would 
reach  North  Vietnam  by  a  variety  of  routes 
and  that  they  were  confident  It  would  get 
to  Its  destination  despite  obstruction  by 
Communist   China. 

"The  diplomats  said  that  In  tbe  light  of 
the  mushrooming  Vietnam  conflict,  chances 
of  an  East-West  accord  must  be  oonaldered 
extremely  slender. 

"They  said  tbe  Kremlin  did  cot  want  to 
treese  East-West  contacts  altogether,  but 
to  expect  any  major  agreements  wltb  tbe 
United  States  while  the  war  rages  In  Viet- 
nam would  be  unrealistic." 

Ttkt  "diplomats"  cay.  In  effect,  "Look  out, 
America — we'll  be  unfriendly  tf  you  don't 
surrender  soon."  What  is  surprising  is  that 
these  same  Communist  spokesmen  express 
concern  lest  Red  China  Interfere  wltb  tbe 
shipments  to  North  Vietnam.  Surely  tbe 
Peking  regime  would  hardly  wish  to  block 
tbe  transport  oi  war  suppUee  and  weapons 
that  are  critically  needed  by  Its  ally  tn 
Hanoi. 

CoincldenuUy.  Inside  the  United  SUtes. 
the  political  parties  are  being  urged  to  rec- 
ognise that  the  only  beneficiary  of  a  divided 
foreign   policy   wotild   be   tbe   Communists. 
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SeiMitor  Thomu  H.  Kucliel  oZ  CalUomU,  as- 
sistant Republican  leader  of  the  S«nate,  ba« 
Issued  a  warning  to  his  party  not  to  engage 
In  "»peclouB  political  aummery"  over  Viet- 
nam fio  as  to  gain  political  adva^ntage.  He  said 
R«pubUcaQS  cannot  "give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  by  speaking  with  two  voices  to 
take  advantage  of  divisions  Lo  our  country 
between  "hawks'  and  'doves.'  "  Sooator  Ever- 
ett Dlrksen.  Republican  leader,  concurred 
in  this  view. 

C3ov.  George  Romney.  Republican  of  B<lchl. 
gan.  In  auswerlDg  questions  on  the  Vietnam 
war  at  a  news  conference  on  Tuesday,  said 
ha  thinks  that  the  South  Vietnam  govtra- 
ment  should  be  encouraged  to  negotiate 
with  the  Viet  Cong  to  the  South  so  as  to  split 
them  away  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists. 

The  question  of  Viet  Cong  participation, 
however,  in  any  peace  conference  is  a  delicate 
ons.  Severml  senators  In  both  parties  have 
Indicated  they  would  like  to  see  the  Viet 
Cong  sit  at  the  peace  table.  But  the  President 
and  the  secretary  of  state  have  been  very 
cautious  about  drawing  South  Vietnam  into 
any  deal  with  the  Viet  Cong  CommunlBts. 
preferring  to  leave  any  contacts  between 
these  two  groups  to  the  South  Vtetaamese 
themselves. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  American  position 
In  the  Vietnam  war  ta  growing  stronger  each 
day  and  that  the  military  operation  there  Is 
becOTnIng  more  and  mors  a  demonstration  of 
U-S.  power.  The  Moscow  and  Peking  regimes 
are  not  too  happy  about  the  fact  that  they 
must  render  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
military  aid  If  they  wish  to  save  North  Viet* 
nam  from  defeat.  So  It's  natural  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  try  to  scare  the  United  States  Into 
a  cease-fire  and  prolonged  negotiation. 


Is  It  nothing  to  you?  Is  It  nothing  to  you? 
Is  It  really  nothing,  nothing  to  you? 

— DoaoTVA  E.  QOoaLKT. 


Is  It  NodiiBf  to  Too  An  Te  That  Pau  By? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  WVQMXDA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Plortda.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  all  aware  of  the  many  dangers 
poised  by  the  pollution  of  our  air  and 
water.  We  have  read  much  of  this. 

But  recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving a  poem  by  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Mrs.  Oeorge  Ooorley,  of  Port  My- 
ers, Fla.  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Ooorley  has 
put  down  In  talented  prose  our  present 
situation  In  regard  to  pollution — that  of 
losing  our  natural  beauty  and  resources. 

At  this  time  I  would  lllte  to  Include  in 
the  Rbcou)  Mrs.  Ooorley 's  poem: 
"iB  It  NoTKnra  to  Yov  All,  Tb  l^tAT  Pass 

BT?" — FlOK    mm    LaMXKTATXOffB    Of    JWKK- 

auAK 

Is  It  nothing  bo  you.  who  Just  pass  by. 

That  snujg  ts  beclouding  our  once  clear  sfcy. 

That  screams  run  dark  with  the  great  otues* 
mud. 

Their  shorelines  besmirched  with  our  civi- 
lised "crud"? 

Is  It  nothing  to  you,  who  Just  stand  by. 

That  the  llah  once  abounding,  now  sicken 

and  die. 
That  the  game  which  has  nourished  in  the 

land  of  our  birth. 
May  soon  disappe&r   from   the  face  of  the 

earth? 

Is  It  nothing  to  you.  who  Just  pass  through. 

That  stump-land  Is  often  what  remains  of 
"our  view**. 

That  the  ferUle  top-soU  the  centuries  buUt. 

Should  Tanlah  In  strip- minss  axtd  dust- 
storms  and  sUtT 


ToBAf  Amcrkaas  Art  lateretted  U 
National  Usoet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Ra»RESENTATrVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  2967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republi- 
can Associates  of  Southwest  Kansas  re- 
cently sponsored  a  $1,000  essay  contest 
for  high  school  students  on  current  prob- 
lems and  theory  of  government.  Eighty- 
three  students  submitted  essays  covering 
27  different  topics.  The  essays  were 
judged  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
research  performed,  the  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved,  the  possible 
solutions  offered,  and  the  original 
thought  displayed  by  the  writer.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  attend  the  annual  spring 
HASK  meeting  and  award  the  scholar- 
ship certlflcatea  to  the  seven  winners 
whose  names,  hometowns,  and  essay 
titles  are  as  follows:  First  place — Arlene 
Weber,  of  Fowler,  "Is  the  United  States 
Making  Any  Progress  In  Vietnam?" 
Second  place — Fonda  Prltsch,  of  Staf- 
ford, "Equality  Requires  Responsibility." 
Thlrtl  place — Vickl  L.  Edmlsslon,  of 
Johnson.  "Free  Enterprise."  Fourth 
place — Pamela  Ann  Hooper,  of  Uberal, 
"Why  the  United  States  Should  Not 
Pull  Out  of  Vietnam."  Fifth  place — Joyce 
Orr,  of  Fowler.  "Foreign  Aid."  Sixth 
place — Iris  Swindler,  of  RoUa.  "In  De- 
fenae  of  the  Druft."  Seventh  place — 
Bradley  B.  Boyd,  of  Meade,  "Justice  for 
Whom?" 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  there 
are  many  young  people  today  who  fully 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
facing  their  generation  but  refuse  to  be 
disillusioned  about  finding  solutions.  I 
wish  to  commend  all  of  the  RASK  con- 
testants, for  they  are  exemplary  of  the 
young  Americans  who  take  time  to  think 
about  the  grave  tasks  before  them  as 
they  become  leading  citizens.  At  this 
point  In  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
tlie  first-,  second-,  and  third-place 
essays: 

PnwT  Place — Is  thb  UNrrsD  araras  Making 

Ant  Psocaaaa  w  Votmaii? 

(By  Arlene  Weber) 

The  shooting  war  In  Vietnam  Is  going 
fine — ^but  that's  only  a  very  smaU  port  of 
the  story. 

The  "other  war" — to  build  a  free  nation — 
Is  mired  in  despair,  corruption,  and  indif- 
ference. To  many  it  looks  hopeless.  But. 
there  is  hope.  One  American  commander  ex- 
preased  his  hope  thU  way:  "Meet  Individual 
units  can  do  anything  they're  ordered  to. 
Their  efficiency  has  Improved.  They  don't 
break  and  run.  True,  th^  personal  behavior 
hasn't  Unproved.  Away  from  home,  away 
from  the  watchful  eyes  of  vUlsge  elders, 
they  stlir  rape,  steal  and  bully.  It's  because 
they  lack  leadership." 

Still.  Z  think  we  are  finally  headed  In  the 
right  direction.  I  suppose  1  want  to  believe 
so  even  more  because  my  brother  Is  now 
stationed  In  Vietnam.  Tet,  t  think  each  In- 


dividual must  have  his  own  valuable  lo- 
stghu  Into  what  is  going  on  there,  and  eaidt 
must  form  some  valid  conclusions  regarding 
what  must  continue  to  go  on  there— If  our 
commitment  and  our  sacrlflcea  are  to  have 
any  meaning  in  the  long  run. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Js  no  alternative  to 
victory.  The  United  States  has  no  other 
course  except  to  see  this  conflict  through  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

When  I  spoke  of  "victory"  I  didn't  mean 
a  military  triumph  in  the  historical  man- 
ner, because  this  war  Is  different  from  any 
other  war  the  United  States  hss  been  en- 
gaged In.  In  Vietnam,  we  cannot  anticipate 
an  ultimate  confrontation  of  opposing  forces 
followed  by  the  total  collapse  of  the  en- 
emy's army  on  the  field  of  battle.  Also,  I 
think  It  is  unlikely  that  this  war  will  be 
followed  by  formal  peace  negotiations  of  the 
classical  type. 

Keeping  In  mind  that  our  military  and 
political  objective  at  present  Is  not  to  crush 
North  Vietnam  as  a  people  or  as  a  gorem- 
ment.  though  it  may  t>eoome  necessary  to 
do  both.  If  Hanoi — aided  and  abetted  by 
Peking  and  Moscow— continues  Its  aggres- 
sion Indefinitely,  victory  for  our  side  wlU 
come.  But  only,  when  the  Communist  side' 
either  is  convinced  that  further  military 
efforu  would  hurt  so  badly  that  It  cannot 
carry  on.  In  the  first  place,  1  doubt  If  there 
would  be  any  clear-cut  signal  from  Hanoi 
that  It  hss  decided  to  quit.  After  all.  North 
Vietnam  refuses  to  admit  that  It  is  involved: 
and  It  doeent  have  anything  to  gain  by  com- 
ing to  the  negotiating  table. 

Secondly.  I  regret  to  feel  thot  we  will  have 
to  step  up  the  level  and  the  nature  of  our 
punlsbmeot  of  North  Vietnam  and  Its  fcvces 
before  we  will  achieve  even  a  limited  victory. 
In  either  case.  I  feel  our  victory  will  be 
marked  by  a  sharp  but  welcome  reduction 
In  casualties,  and  by  a  gradual  finding  that 
laflltratlon  appears  to  have  ceased. 

In  one  letter  to  my  brother  I  asked  blm. 
■Why  does  the  Viet  Cong  fight?'  He  had 
many  answers.  "For  some,  guerrilla  warfare 
has  simply  become  a  way  of  life:  for  others 
It  Is  only  because  there  Is  a  gun  at  their 
backs  or  their  loved  ones  are  under  threat 
of  death." 

I  asked,  too,  that  If  Hanoi  knows  It  csto  no 
longer  hope  for  a  military  victory,  why  does 
It  continue  to  support  the  aggression?  Be 
answered,  "It  Is  to  the  Communist  world's 
advantage  to  continue  to  cause  the  UB.  to 
commit  a  proportion  of  Its  fighting  force  to 
what  Lb  eeeentlally  a  limited  war.  Ho  Cbl  MInh 
knowing  the  cost  to  us  Is  very  high,  can  con- 
tinue to  hope  for  an  ultimate  ooUapee  of  the 
American  will  In  the  face  of  Increasing  U.S. 
casualties,  rising  coete,  continued  demon- 
Btratlons  at  home,  and  constant  diplomatic 
pressures  from  abroad.  The  Reds  know  that 
the  collapse  of  our  nstlonSk]  resolve  to  see 
this  pomnUtment  through  would  ultimately 
yield  far  better  gains  for  them  than  the  mere 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam." 

That  Is  why  I  say  there  Is  no  alternative 
to  victory  for  us. 

It  Is  also  why  I  say  we  must  put  Increased 
pressure  on  Hanoi.  We  must  destroy  that 
government's  ability  to  carry  on  Its  aggres- 
sion In  the  South,  and  thereby  force  the  vic- 
tory we  seek.Tegardleas  of  whether  or  not  the 
CommuiUsts  ever  come  to  the  peace  table. 

And  we  must  do  this  soon. 

Sbcond  PI.M:*— Bqvautt  Bsquasa 
BaspoNatBiurT 

(By  Fonda  PrltACb) 
All  men  are  equal,  and  especially  where 
peoples  are  intelligent  enough  to  know  what 
they  want.  At  this  time,  all  peoples  know 
what  they  want;  It  Is  Uberty.  Let  no  black 
man  feel  that  be  has  eicliialve  right  to  the 
world  and  other  men  none,  and  let  no  white 
man  feel  that  way  either.  The  world  Is  the 
property  of  all  mankind,  and  each  and  every 
group   ts  entitled   to  a   portion.   The   black 
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man  now  wants  his;   and  In  terms  uncom- 
larotniMlag,  he  Is  asking  for  It. 

Ha  can't  expect  It  to  be  laid  In  his  tap, 
though.  AU  things  worth  achieving  are  worth 
working  for.  Kveryone  in  this  world  must 
strive  for  what  he  truly  wants.  Life  Is  just 
that  way. 

Booker  T.  Washington  well  said,  "Preedom 
can  never  be  given;  It  must  be  purchased." 
This  means  that  tf  one  wants  the  right  of 
cltlxenshlp,  he  must  deserve  the  rlghu  of 
cltlaenshlp  and  live  down  any  point  that 
may  be  against  him. 

A  race,  like  an  Individual,  has  not  only 
rights  but  obligations,  not  only  prlTlleges 
but  duties:  and  in  the  last  analysis  the 
strongest  basis  for  advancement  Is  char- 
acter. 

No  man.  who  loafs  and  drinks  and  whose 
famUy  has  to  be  supported  by  public  funda 
can  expect  to  have  the  full  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  a  citizen;  the  burden  rests  upon 
him  to  make  himself  a  constructive  factor  in 
the  building  of  his  city  and  state. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  whenever 
Negroes  move  Into  a  community  In  consider- 
able numbers,  property  values  decline. 
Homes  crowded  with  lodgers,  yards  covered 
with  trash,  radios  that  are  too  loud  or  that 
play  at  too  late  hours — all  such  thing*  as 
these  make  many  people  feel  that  they  would 
not  care  to  live  in  a  given  neighborhood:  and 
when  many  want  to  leave,  any  property 
there  becomes  leas  desirable  to  a  purchaser. 

In  no  way  can  young  Negro  Americans 
better  improve  the  whole  situation  relating 
to  their  people  than  by  making  it  a  pomt  to 
keep  their  yards  and  streets  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible and  to  do  nothing  that  would  make 
life  unpleasant  for  a  neighbor. 

The  Negro  people  themselves  are  convinced 
that  solutions  depend  on  strengthening  the 
Negro  populauon  from  within.  There  is  a 
new  attitude  of  the  Negro.  For  some  decades 
after  the  Civil  War.  the  black  man  had  not 
developed  pride  In  his  race,  and  he  some- 
times went  afar  for  his  Ideals. 

Today,  however,  there  are  signs  of  change. 
In  almost  every  city  there  are  beautiful 
homes  owned  by  Negroes  Some  Negroes  have 
won  high  attainment  In  scholarship,  and  the 
promise  dally  grows  brighter  In  art  snd  sci- 
ence. Thus  tt  Is  that  the  Negroes  now  look 
forward  to  all  that  Is  best  In  the  life  of  the 
republic. 

It  is  possible  for  a  Negro  to  rise  In  society 
If  some  can  do  It,  what  then  is  holding  back 
the  rest  except  themselves?  Negro  sodety 
today  Is  developing  s  Negro  Aristocracy,  The 
great  family  names  are  emerging  and  they 
are  comparable  to  the  VanderblJU  and  Rock- 
efellers of  the  White  society.  The  Negro 
socialite  millionaires  live  exacUy  like  white 
socialite  miUlonalres.  The  wealthy,  educated 
Negroes  like  tbeee  suffer  little  or  no  racial 
discrimination.  Iliese  people  are  not  sahamed 
of  being  Nagnw.  Most  of  these  dtsUngulshed 
Negroes  ar«&*t  eoutent  to  rest  on  their  hard- 
woo  laurrite.  Says  one.  "We  must  measure 
success  from  the  depths  from  which  we  cama 
rather  than  by  the  heights  we  have  attained." 

The  prevailing  opinion  today  is  that  en- 
vironment plays  a  greater  role  than  heredity 
In  determining  an  individual's  capacity  for 
learning  or  his  place  in  society.  This  Is  on 
the  side  of  the  Negro. 

When  millions  of  Negroes  are  determined 
to  give  only  of  their  best  to  the  country  and 
to  leave  off  everything  that  might  dstrael, 
their  general  estate  will  be  increasingly 
higher.  As  the  Lord  said.  "I  help  those  that 
help  themselves." 

Thisd  Plao — Faxx  ENTxapaisK 
(By  Vickl  L  Edmlsslon) 
The  time  has  oome  for  each  reeponaible 
American  to  take  a  good  look  with  an  open 
mind  at  the  Impending  crisis  of  America  be- 
coming a  Welfare  State.  America  Is  already 
enormous  and  is  sttU  growing.  The  individual 
Is  smaller  thaa  In  past  yean  and  la  ooa- 


tlnulng  to  become  smaUer  as  the  Stste  grows 
larger. 

The  free  enterprise  system  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  America.  The  free 
enterprise  system  allows  all  men  to  dream  a 
dream,  undertake  the  dream,  and  to  fall  or 
succeed  at  building  tils  dream.  I  have  beard 
It  said  that  a  man  is  as  great  as  the  dreams 
he  dreams;  as  great  as  the  thought  he  thinks; 
and  as  great  as  the  destiny  he  seeks.  I  can 
see  America  in  these  words  because  the  Con- 
stitution has  allowed  the  people  to  dream, 
ttilnk  and  try  and  thus  turned  great  Ideas 
into  reality  malting  America  the  great  free 
power  It  la  today.  But  with  the  wheat  allot- 
ment program,  the  effort  to  repeal  The  Right 
To  Work  laws.  Medl-care.  Social  Security. 
Minimum  Wage  laws.  Pederal  School  Aid. 
farm  and  Industry  subsidies.  Unemployment 
Compensation  and  making  government  Jotw 
easy  proves  that  America  Is  going  down  bill 
toward  more  and  more  government  controls 
or  socialism.  The  one  feeling  our  ancestors 
had  ttiat  la  lacking  in  the  present  genera- 
tion Is  that  they  expected  nothing  from  any 
man  and  t>elleved  ttiat  their  destiny  was  in 
their  own  hands,  not  the  government's.  In- 
dividualism Is  truly  of  democratic  origin. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  is  an  economy 
system  in  which  the  tools  of  production  are 
privately  owned  and  each  member  of  society 
has  ttie  opportunity  to  advance  economically 
according  to  his  own  ability  and  determina- 
tion. Private  owneratUp  of  property  allows 
individuals  to  own  the  tools  of  production, 
and  these  may  be  used  as  the  owner  wants 
to  use  them.  In  the  case  of  some  farmers 
ttiey  are  not  allowed  to  use  their  tools  of 
production  as  they  see  fit.  Because  tlierc  are 
restrictions  on  how  much  of  certain  crope 
they  can  plant  on  their  "tool  of  production" 
or  land.  The  free  enterprise  system  lets  the 
individual  decide  how  he  wants  to  make 
his  Living.  If  the  Taft-BarUey  Act  la  re- 
pealed. latMr  imlons  will  l>e  telling  them 
when  to  and  when  not  to  work.  The  free 
enterprise  system  gives  the  rewards  of  pro- 
duction to  ttiose  who  deserve  them.  The  term 
Profit  motive  applies  to  the  process  that  after 
all  of  the  expenses  of  production  are  paid,  any 
profit  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  business  The 
man  who  Is  smart  enough  to  organize  produc- 
tion and  make  a  profit  should  get  that  profit. 
Profit  gives  the  motive  for  assuming  risks. 
Prices  of  markets  are  freely  determined  and 
refiect  the  decisions  of  free  consumers  and 
producers.  Rivalry  among  huslnecs  units  is 
the  factor  In  free-enterprise  which  stimulates 
lietter  and  new  products  and  keeps  profits 
from  being  excessive.  If  labor  unions  aad 
Industries  get  all  the  federal  aJd  they  have 
tieen  crying  for  someday  they  maiy  get  regu- 
lations to  avoid  competitions.  Thus  the  free- 
enterprise  system  excites  Individualism  and 
initiative. 

In  the  socialist  economy  system  there 
would  be — Government  ovmerstilp  of  Indus- 
try, Railroads.  Banks,  and  Land;  Oovemment 
planning  of  production;  Oovernment  control 
of  prices,  wages;  heavy,  progreMlve  Income 
tax;  extremely  heavy  Inheritance  tax,  and 
fiill  employment  and  government  control  of 
Medicare  services.  People  under  sodallsm 
soon  learn  energy  and  productivity  reap  no 
rewards  and  even  ttie  ones  of  lower  produc- 
tivity are  subsidized.  Thus,  by  sutMldldng 
incompetence,  socialism  stlfies  Initiative. 
Socialism  Is  the  first  step  to  Communism. 

The  free-enterprise  system  needs  a  Umlted 
government  which  protects  its  citizens  from 
external  attack;  protecta  the  Internal  safety 
of  Its  citizens  by  fumlshlDg  police,  and  other 
types  of  protection;  protects  citizens  from 
one  another  by  establishing  the  necessary 
legal  regulations  for  an  organized  society  and 
provides  only  those  services  which  were  un- 
profitable for  free  enterprise  to  undertake. 

We  as  Americans,  cannot  take  the  "Let 
Oeorge  do  It"  attitude  anymore  t>ecause 
Oeorge  someday  may  not  do  our  >ob.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  flght  to  keep  our  free-enter- 
prlee  system.  U  we  are  going  to  win  this 


struggle  to  keep  our  free  enterprise,  we  must 
all  join  together  for  greater  undsrstandlng 
and  greater  productivity.  We  must  educate 
our  people  about  our  capitalist  system.  A 
good  place  to  start  would  be  to  put  more 
emptiasls  on  the  Economics  Course  offered 
In  some  High  SctKxUs.  We  must  exercise  our 
freedoen  because  our  llt>erty  is  somewtiat  Uke 
our  tMdies;  It  needs  to  keep  in  stiape  by  us- 
ing It.  We  must  tackle  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty, race,  and  environment,  or  our  govern- 
ment will  come  In  and  take  over  bringing 
with  It  the  first  step  to  Communism. 


Fiao  Urges  Fe^al  Income  Tax  Dc^ctioB 
for  Apartment  Real  PaTcri  as  Well  as 
Homeowners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or    MXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESDTTATIVES 

ThUTidav,  May  11,  l»t7 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  legUlation  to  provide  a 
Federal  income  tax  break  for  those  who 
rent  apartments  Instead  of  owning  their 
own  homes. 

This  legislation  calls  for  a  Pederal  In- 
ootne  tax  deduction  la  be  allowed  to 
rent-pajrinfi  taxpayers  in  the  amount  of 
7  percent  of  their  yearly  rent  payments. 
Homeowners  can  presently  deduct  their 
real  estate  taxes  paid,  while  rent  payers 
get  no  deduction  for  the  part  of  their 
rental  payments  attributable  to  real 
estate  taxes.  My  bUl  would  give  the  rent 
payer  a  deduction  for  the  reel  estate 
taxes  he  indirectly  pays. 

l^iis  legislation  will  put  rent  payers 
on  an  equal  footing  with  homeowners  as 
far  as  deducting  the  burden  of  real 
estate  taxes  which  falls  upon  them. 
While  homeowners  can  deduct — r.ulte 
rightfully — ^the  entire  burden  of  local 
real  estate  taxes,  rent  payers  get  no  de- 
duction at  all  for  the  real  estate  taxes 
which  eat  up  about  14  percent  of  gross 
rental  Income  throughout  the  Nation. 

Because  the  landlord  can  deduct  his 
real  estate  taxes  from  his  Federal  in- 
come  taxes,  he  only  passes  on  about  half 
the  cost  of  the  taxes  to  the  tenant.  I 
propose  to  let  the  rent  payer  deduct  that 
real  estate  tax  burden  from  his  income 
tax  Just  like  his  homeowning  friend  can. 
The  deduction  my  legislation  would 
allow  U  7  percent  of  the  rental  paid  dur- 
ing the  year.  For  many  a  middle-Income 
family,  this  would  mean  another  $100 
to  (200  worth  of  deduction  during  the 
year,  and  a  tax  savings  of  $30  to  $8S. 
I  think  that  middle-Income  taxpayers 
deserve  this  equal  treatment  with  home- 
owners. The  added  deduction  would  par- 
ticularly benefit  older  citizens  who,  be- 
cause of  medical  expenses,  iteoilze 
deductions. 

I  realise  that  this  would  put  a  double 
deduction  Into  our  tax  laws.  The  land- 
lord corporation  would  have  one  deduc- 
tion, and  the  tenant  would  then  have 
another,  smaUer  percentage,  deduction. 
X  do  not  see  what  Is  wrong  with  a  double 
deduction  when  I  know  that  double  tax- 
ation Is  perfectly  legitimate  by  present 
law.  Double  taxation  of  corporate  dlvl- 
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dend<,  for  example.  First  the  oorporstton 
payi  B  tax.  and  then  the  man  In  the 
street  pays  a  tax  oo  the  dividends  he 
gets  frxKn  the  corporation  after  the  cor- 
poration has  paid  taxes.  Frankly.  I  think 
douhle  deductions  are  a  better  Idea  than 
double  taxation. 

In  my  24th  Congresslcmal  District  In 
New  York,  there  ts  a  community  called 
Parkchester.  With  12,000  famlUes,  It  Is 
the  world's  biggest  one-owner  rental 
community.  My  bill  would  give  the  fam- 
ines of  Parkchester  a  tax  break  of  ap- 
proximately tSOO.OOO.  My  district  will 
soon  have  another,  even  bigger,  rental 
community — Co-op  City — which  will 
have  50,000  people  when  oocnpleted.  My 
bill  would  also  provide  a  great  tax  break 
for  the  residents  of  Co-op  City. 

I  hope  that  Congress  wUl  soon  give  the 
rent  payer  hla  due.  Each  year,  more  and 
more  people  are  renting  homes.  They 
have  many  expenses  In  cormection  with 
their  rentals  which  are  not  deductible, 


while  homeowners  can  more  eaaOy  get 
deductions  for  expenses  and  Improve- 
ments. I  think  my  bill  Is  a  sound  step  to- 
ward tax  equity  for  rent  payen. 


RepreaenUfire  Hevr  P.  SmM  III  Ab- 
■OKBcet  Retails  of  1M7  Qaestioaaab'e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cv 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or   KXW    TOUC 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  May  11,  US? 
Mr.     SMITH     of     New     York.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  believe  the  depth  of  our  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  has  heightened  the 
Interest  of  all  patriotic  Americans  In  the 
affairs  of  our  Nation.  All  across  this  great 


Nation  of  our  more  and  more  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  we  Just  can  not 
take  for  granted  such  things  as  peace, 
freedom,  and  a  sound  economy.  These  re- 
wards result  only  from  the  continuing 
efforts  of  millions  of  Interested  and  active 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  say  that  the  residents  of  the  40th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  recognize  the  im- 
portant role  which  they  must  play  if  we 
are  to  retain  the  bountiful  blessings 
about  which  I  have  spoken. 

Several  months  ago,  I  submitted  my 
1987  questionnaire  to  more  than  136,000 
families  In  the  40th  District.  I  have  al- 
ready received  over  31,000  completed 
questionnaires. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  find  the  results  of  my 
poll  to  be  of  great  Interest.  I.  therefore. 
Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoao  the 
final  tabulated  results  of  my  IM?  ques- 
tionnaire: 


1.  Wbst  egMMofMUoaibooldUla  United  at«Uf  ioUow  In  Vtotnam? 

b.  aioant  na  BllKiut  nonnw^Mr  «li«t  to  liehlen  k  niilltanr  victory I"""™"!^!^™!^!™! 

e.  UnUManllr  eeaae  homhlnc  North  VkttiuiD  vwl  bop*  lor  muttul  dMseaJsOoa 

tf.  Cmpitt*  withdmral  M  won  M  txmlbv 

1  t>oyoa  turot  tfa*  MllBliiMntloo'i  poUciM  of  tryine  to  Mpand  tndo  with  Comsuinifl  eotintrlicr 

a  Do  roa  km  tb*  prapoMl  mder  wtuob  the  Federol  OoverojucoC  mould  return  a  evtaln  pereentace  oflaimvcnaM  to  the  SintM  fcr 

looellT  admlnlstina  pnxrnna? 

4.  Do  roo  wiiniort  the  Praddenf  s  [icDposnl  lor  ■  rabstantlnl  locneee  iu  social  leearttr  bemAla  even  If  it  meoM  a  llMrp  iiiiVeaai  In  laxai 

fereeDpnjwi  and  empk)rc«e7 , 

a  Would  joo  BTor  ta<  ocdite  lu  belp  ollMl  part  at  UM  eoet  aa  an  Inoeotlve  to  tnduatrlaa  to  aieod  moaey  te  air  and  water  noUntion  eoo- 
bnl  hduieir. 


.  WeuM  joaa 


hrtlerya 


a  Br  draflMM  to  rvpliMK  our  prrei-nt  niotbiyl  of  setectlTp  eprrtce?.,. 


a  Would  you  tkfm  •  federalljr  aooaorad  nrafram  to  lii>Ip  develop  xmnva  stiUe  and  Inoal  plaoa  to  oonihat  crlna  a 

ff.  On  balenee.  do  yon  belleeo  tbe  adadnMmUan'a  wv  on  povcrtjr  tine  Imco  MicnaelulT^ 

IIL  H«w  would  jno  me  Pieridant  JolunB'a  iwfcaiuanoe  In  olSoe  to  dale? 

rair....;;"*r7"i.r~."~rr'r"r.vr;"!";";"r7~;?.';r.'";~;r;."~ri~rr;^;rrnir!rrritn7ir7irzr~ 

Poor „ 


77.0 
IK 
4&7 
77.0 
U.< 

M.S 
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Got.  Raivond  P.  Skaf er,  of  PcBBsylTaiia, 
Sapport*  Exleuaoa  of  Hie  AppalacUa 
PrograB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  G.  WILUAMS 

or  PEWI«5T1.VAKIA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  i9S7 

Mr.  WIU.IAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  Hon.  Clifford 
L.  Jones,  secretary  of  oommerce  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
P&lachja  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  presented  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer,  In  support  of  the  Appalachia 
protram: 
TtsrnwoKT    or   Hoir,    Ratmokd    P.    SHArxt. 

Oo?ntNO«     or     ths     Commonwealth     or 

PrwNBTtVAKlA,  PKCSE.VTZD  BT  HON.  ClJWTOU> 

L.  JoNca.  Secsftabt   or  Commebck,  Oom- 

MONWKAl,TH    or    PSMNSTLVANIA,    TO    THm    AO 

Hoc  SUBcoMMrrrcx  on  ArPAuurBU  or  thb 

CoMMTmz  ON  ppBUc  Wouu  or  thi  X33. 

HOTTss  or  RKPrnrsKNTATiVEa,  Mat  10.  10S7 

Mr.  Cbalnnan  and  dUUngulahed  Coxigr«es- 

man.  it  is  &  pleasure  to  be  &ble  to  present  to 

you    vome   comments    and    oplnjon^,    repre- 

oentlDK  the  position  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

PennaylVBola  in  regard  to  Senate  BUI  No.  803. 


amending  the  Appalacbtan  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  IMS. 

When  this  bill  was  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  before  that  chamber  passed  the 
bill  I  was  Invited  to,  and  did,  speak  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
giving  the  views  of  the  Commonwealth  as  to 
this  legislation. 

What  follows  wlU  tw  testimony  on  behalf 
of  Senate  BUI  No.  603  In  the  light  of  the 
development  and  Implementatloa  of  the 
Appalachia  Program  to  date  Ln  Pennsylvania 
and  considering  the  amendments  now  pro- 
posed to  the  Act. 

My  testhnony  will  concern: 

1.  An  appraisal  of  the  Appalachia  Program, 

a.  The  admission  of  Misalsdppt,  and  addi- 
tional counties  In  other  states, 

3.  Other  msjar  amendments  to  tlie  baalo 
law. 

4.  AuthorUatlons. 

AM    APnUISAI.    or  TnS    appalachia    PBOCaSM 

PennJiylvanla's  Interest  In  Appalachia  ts  far 
from  being  merely  academic.  We  are  vitally 
a  part  of  Appalachia.  and  the  Appalachian 
Program  {we  are  conrinced)  ts  providing  the 
answer  to  whether  large  sections  of  our  Com- 
monwealth will,  or  wUl  not,  witness  an  eco- 
Qomlc  renaissance. 

Plfty-two  of  Pennsylvania's  87  counties  are 
IncltKled  In  Appalachia;  the  Appalachian  por- 
tion of  our  State  has  the  largest  area  and 
population  of  any  ot  the  Appalachian  states. 
Our  state  will  contribute  more  to  the  budget 
of  the  Appalachian  Re^onal  Comoilctslon's 
operation  than  any  other  of  the  13  states. 
You  know  that  beginning  July  1.  19G7,  the 
states  win  pay  bO'%  of  the  costs  of  the  opera- 
Uon  of  the  Commission.  This  brings  home  to 


each  of  the  states,  and  especially  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, our  large  stake  In  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Program, 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Appcdachla  Program 
Is  working.  We  know  that  It  has  the  support 
of  the  people  whom  It  Is  designed  to  aid.  We 
know  that  It  has  the  support  of  the  State 
Government,  both  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  Is  prorlding  the  appropria- 
tions for  PennsylT&ttla's  share  of  the  Appa- 
lachia Program  Administration  and  on  the 
part  of  the  State  agencies  wtiicfa  administo- 
the  prograjzis  wtilch  the  Appalachia  Program 
makes  possible. 

The  figures  tell  the  story.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Appalachian  Program,  as  these 
facts  demonstrate : 

Not  Including  development  highways,  we 
have  lOa  separate  projects  approved  by  the 
Commission  Involving  $3S.l  miiUon  of  Ap- 
palachia funds.  More  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved St  State  level  and  are  before  the  Com- 
mission and  Federal  agencies  now;  46.7  miles 
costing  Oe.SOT.OOO.OO  of  development  high- 
way have  twen  approved,  and  48.6  more  miles 
are  awalUag  clearance;  IB  access  roads  have 
been  approved,  costing  1.9  million:  40  grant- 
in-aid  projects.  Involving  %l.l  million  of  Ap- 
palachia funds,  have  been  approved.  These 
Include  help  to  higher  educaUon  facilities, 
hoeplt&ls.  nursing  facilities.  Ubrarles  and 
vocational  schools,  alrfwrts.  sewage  treat- 
ment, mental  health  facilities,  and  water- 
sheds. 

These  are  not  hopes,  or  plans:  these  are 
remlta.  already  or  soon  to  be  evident  in  steet. 
bricks,  mortaj-,  and  concrete. 

Equally  Unglble,  although  not  so  evident 
to  the  eye.  are  what  the  Appalachia  Program 
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has  meant  in  the  way  of  Joint  Pederai -State- 
local  action.  It  has  been  called  "creative  fed- 
eralism." Whatever  the  name,  the  result  has 
been  that  the  State  has  gained  stature  as  lU 
responal bill  ties  and  obligations  under  tha 
Act  have  grown.  In  the  same  way,  we  are  dally 
wltnesalng  the  broadening  of  local  respon- 
sibilities. Communities  and  oountles  in  the 
local  development  districts  now  beJng  orga- 
nised In  Pennsylvania  are  discovering,  some- 
times for  the  first  time  that  they  can  (and 
that  Is  to  their  mutual  advantage  to)  work 
together  In  solving  problems  that  tivnsoend 
purely  local  boundary  lines — real  or  imag- 
ined. The  funds  to  make  po&slble  the  projects 
that  will  be  reoonunended  by  these  local  de- 
velopment districts  will  be  a  product  of  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  financing,  engendered 
by  the  Appalachia  Program. 

The  lessons  being  learned  from  the  Appa- 
lachia Program  could  very  well  be  applied  to 
other  grant  programs  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. This  I  strongly  believe  and  have  so 
stated. 

AOicission  or  uxssxssim  and  ADDrnoNAL 

COtrKTXK8  XK  OTBim  CODNTIK8 

I  Wish  now  to  deal  with  specific  provisions 
of  Senate  Bill  No.  602.  The  proposed  amend* 
ment  to  Section  403  would  permit  IB  counties 
of  Mississippi,  on  additional  county  In  New 
York  State,  and  two  additional  ootintles  In 
Alabama  to  become  part  of  the  Appalachia 
Program. 

We  would  welcome  our  sister  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  13  states  already  served  by 
this  Act,  and  we  agree  with  the  reasoning 
which  has  prompted  New  York  and  Alabama 
to  seek  to  have  additional  counties  made 
eligible  for  Appalachia  assistance. 

At  the  same  time  we  note  that  a  further 
amendment  to  this  section  would  limit  fur- 
ther additions  to  the  Appalachia  Region  un- 
tU  Congress  has  requested  a  study  of  such  a 
change.  This  we  fsvor, 

DTBZX  UAJOB   AMENDMENTS 

1.  Because  developmental  highways  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  Appalachian  Program 
we  note  with  Interest  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  301  calls  for  the  au- 
thorization of  •715.000.000  for  such  high- 
ways, plus  access  roads.  Such  autborlzauon 
would  still  he  inadequate  to  provide  either 
the  miles  or  the  dollars  needed  to  Include 
Routes  219  and  119  from  the  Maryland  border 
to  the  New  York  border  nor  Route  220  from 
WUitamsport  to  the  New  York  border,  in  the 
Appalachian  system.  This  leaves  a  bad  gap 
In  the  highway  network. 

To  complete  a  highway  system  tliat  truly 
opeiu  up  this  major  Appalachian  area  of 
Pennsylvania,  additional  dollars  and  miles 
must  be  authorized.  Specifically  we  recom- 
mend to  you  that  this  authorization  should 
be  increased  by  318  miles  and  9191  million 
to  complete  these  highways. 

We  recognize,  too.  that  Pennsylvania  is 
not  alone  in  Its  need  and  desire  for  additional 
miles  and  dollars  for  AppalaclUa  develop- 
mental highways. 

We  ore  proud  to  announce  that  In  Novem- 
ber of  this  year,  we  anticipate,  will  occur 
the  ribbon  cutting  for  the  first  Pennsylvania 
Appalachia  Developmental  Highway  project. 
This  is  a  3.1  mile  section  of  a  relocated 
tratllc  route  In  Cambria  Cotmty.  This  will 
open  to  traffic  a  four-lane  divided  highway 
that  will  serve  as  an  Important  north-south 
route  through  this  particular  section  of 
Appalachia  Pennsylvania. 

2.  We  support  the  amendments  to  Section 
202  of  the  Act  which  provides  for  broader. 
more  comprehensive  multi-county  demon- 
stration health  services  as  well  as  facilities. 
These  amendments  will  accelerate  this  Imagi- 
native approach  to  finding  solutions  to  health 
problems  and  needs  within  the  Region. 

In  addition  to  Its  great  significance  In 
demonstrating  a  logical  approach  to  the 
provision  of  health  services,  namely,  the 
regional  approach,  this  program  will  help 
In  demonstrating  the  value  and  validity  of 


a  regional  approach  la  other  areas  of  pubUe 
and  private  endeavor. 

3.  The  proposed  amendments  to  Sectton 
205  "Mining  Area  RestoratloQ"  would  au- 
thorize up  to  $39,150,000  for  mine  area 
restoration  and  similar  purpoees. 

While  we  realLee  that  this  oommlttee  is 
concerned  with  authorization  and  that  an- 
other committee  must  yet  pass  on  the  ap- 
propriation to  carry, out  the  intent  of  this 
act,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  full  author- 
ization requested  will  be  funded  by  the  ap- 
propriation committees. 

Over  2,000  miles  of  our  State's  waterways 
are  polluted  with  acid  mine  drainage.  A 
number  of  major  comjnunltlee  are  under- 
mined with  mine  fires  and  Jeopardised  by 
mine  subsidence.  Tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  strip-mined  land  must  be  restored. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  requested, 
through  our  Department  of  Mines  and 
Mineral  Industries  budget  In  the  Common- 
wealth, the  stun  of  S2.&  million  under  Mine 
Area  Restoration  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1967  which  would  enable  the 
State  to  match  any  money  appropriated  un- 
der the  appiroprlatlon  granted  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  CommlSElon  for  mine  area 
restoration  projects. 

In  addition,  we  ore  asking  for  and  look- 
ing forward  to  approval  by  Pennsylvania 
voters  at  the  prlnury  election  on  May  16  of 
a  proposed  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
which  would  authorlxe  a  >S00  million 
fund  for  land  and  water  conservation  and 
reclamation,  gaoo  million  of  this  amount 
would  be  avaUable  over  a  10-year  period 
to  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral  In- 
dustries to  oombst  the  ravages  of  unoon- 
troUed  mining  in  the  post. 

4.  One  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  Act — and  one  that  Senate  BUI  No.  602 
seeks  to  amend — Is  Section  211  "VocaUoaal 
Education  Facilities."  We  in  Pennsylvania 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  Increased 
aid  to  a  system  of  vocational -technical 
schools.  The  reason  is  &lmply  that  the  condi- 
tions thot  have  made  much  of  Pennsylvonla 
an  Appalachia  area — technological  unem- 
ployment— are  traceable  to  the  decline  of 
historical  basic  industries  In  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  subsequent  Inability  to  train 
manpower  during  the  transitional  period, 
tlirough  Vocational -technical  centers,  to 
moke  the  necessary  transition  to  new  akiUs 
needed  by  space-age  industries. 

We  therefore  favor  authorization  which 
would  make  It  possible  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  for  construction  and  equipment 
of  vocational-technical  schools,  specifically 
earmarked  for  this  purpose  ss  bode  grant 
funds  under  Section  211  of  the  Act. 

In  Pezmsylvonia  we  received  Appalachia 
nlloca Lions  of  ftl, 144.247  In  fiscal  '06  and  •!.- 
645.160  In  fiscal  '67  for  vocational-technical 
schools— a  total  of  S3.7B9.507.  This,  coupled 
with  an  allocation  of  tl.26i,&31  under  Penn- 
sylvania's Section  214  (Supplemental 
Grants)  baa  now  been  exhausted,  after  mak- 
ing possible  eight  vocational -technical 
schools  with  a  total  allocation  of  •4,051,038. 

1968  tentative  fiecai  investments  of  Appa- 
lachia dollars  In  Pennsylvania  for  U  voca- 
tional-technical schools  total  •4,873,500 — al- 
most double  the  amount  spedfically  oom- 
mltted  under  Section  311  for  this  purpose  m 
the  two  preceedlng  fiscal  years! 

G.  As  presently  written,  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  302  "Grants  for  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  of  Local  Development - 
Districts  and  for  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion Projects"  would  authorise  tS  mlllloD  for 
a  survey  and  study  of  acid  pollution  ".  .  . 
with  the  objective  of  developing  a  cocnpre- 
heosive  action  program  for  the  appropriate 
control,  reduction  or  elimination  of  such 
pollution  .  .  ." 

While  we  are  not  opposed  to  studies,  per 
se.  we  would  hope  that  this  Committee  would 
see  fit  to  authorize  money  for  an  action  pro- 
gram to  combat  add  polluUon  ntber  than 
simply  a  study. 


ooNCLtmoir 

Ths  Appalachia  Act  wu  weU  conceived. 
The  AppalaeiLla  Program  tias  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  granta-ln-ald  pro- 
grams. It  has  pioneered  a  bold  new  govern- 
mental p&rtnerslilp  approach  to  preealng 
eoonomlc  problems  tiesettlng  a  large  and  po- 
tentially greater  area  of  our  Nation. 

This  Committee  can  help  strengthen  the 
Appalachia  Act  by  reporting  favorably  on 
amendments  here  proposed. 

Thank  you. 


The  Tkrcat  From  WitUa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  0.  COW(XR 

or  KXjrnTcicT 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  HBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1967 
Mr.  COWOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
alert  America  to  our  greatest  threat — the 
threat  from  within.  Across  the  Nation 
our  towns  and  cities  have  become  battle- 
grounds ol  riot  and  cii-ll  disobedience. 
Prominent  civic,  rellsious,  and  political 
leaders  have  openly  defied  the  law  when 
they  have  found  themselves  In  disagree- 
ment with  the  ordinances  and  statutes 
In  our  cities  and  States. 

My  city.  Louisville,  Ky..  has  recently 
become  a  battlefield  for  the  extremL'^ 
on  the  left  and  on  the  right.  Louisville 
has  a  proud  racial  history  which  will  not 
be  denied.  Having  served  as  mayor  ol 
that  city  for  4  years.  I  know  as  well  as 
anyone  the  great  progress  that  we  have 
made  in  the  field  of  human  relations.  In 
1962.  we  formed  by  ordinance  the  first 
human  relations  commission  In  the 
South.  In  1963.  we  passed  the  first  pubUc 
accommodations  law  In  the  South.  In 
1964,  we  enacted  the  first  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  employment  ordinance  In  the 
South,  and  In  1965  we  passed  ah  ordi- 
nance declaring  the  principles  of  open 
housing.  This  progress  was  mad;  during 
a  period  of  great  social  change  across 
America,  but  there  was  not  one  demon- 
stration or  one  brick  or  bottle  thrown 
In  the  city  of  Louisville.  Our  dtlsens. 
both  white  and  Negro,  accepted  new 
social  legislation  and  agreed  in  spirit  that 
discrimination  would  not  be  practiced  In 
our  community.  Not  one  case  under  the 
public  accommo<latlons  ordinance,  or  the 
equal  employment  ordinance,  has  ever 
gone  to  court.  During  a  period  of  almost 
2  years  there  have  only  been  two  cases 
reported  of  alleged  discriminatory  prac- 
tice In  housing;  one  involving  a  real 
estate  agent  and  the  other  Involving  a 
builder. 

Suddenly,  on  March  14,  1967,  national 
headlines  across  the  country  exploded 
with  stories  of  sit-ins,  demonstrations, 
and  mass  arrests  In  my  city.  Louisville, 
Ky.  During  the  following  2  weeks,  NBC. 
CBS,  ABC,  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
UPI  had  a  field  day  reporting  over  600 
arrests  within  that  period.  From  across 
the  country,  agitators  on  the  far  left  and 
from  the  far  right  converged  on  Louis- 
ville to  add  fuel  to  the  fiames.  For  the 
purpose  of  identification.  I  would  like  to 
set  forth  and  name  some  of  those  who 
became  intimately  Involved:  Carl  and 
Ann  Braden,  of  the  Southern  Conference 
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Educational  Fund,  Inc.  Mr  Braden  waa 
convicted  In  1954  on  a  Kentucky  charge 
of  advocating  sedition.  He  and  his  wUe 
have  been  coke  to  the  Student  Nonvio- 
lence Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. The  Rev.  Bilartln  Luther  King,  of 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  Mr.  Hubert  James,  and 
Rev.  Charles  Tachau.  Technicians  from 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference by  the  names  of  Golden  Frlnks. 
Winters  Knott,  Reverend  Osborne,  and 
Rev.  Rosea  Williams.  Troublemaker  Dick 
Gregory  arrived  on  .'stage  but  added  no 
comedy  to  the  situation.  From  the  Amer- 
ican Nazi  Party  came  Fred  Catalano  and 
Chris  Vldnevlch.  Prom  New  York  came 
Jack  Wood.  Representative  of  the  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing. Agitators  and  teciiniclans  were  paid 
$1.75  an  hour,  including  jail  time,  for 
demonstrating  and  causing  sit-ins.  Po- 
lice photographs  and  movies  clearly 
Identify  those  who  were  leading  the  chil- 
dren In  Illegal  night-time  demonstra- 
tions. 

Louisville  la  a  city  of  good  will  and  a 
city  proud  of  Its  racial  progress  at  no 
time  during  this  period  was  there  tension 
or  racial  unrest  and  mistrust  In  the  com- 
munity. There  was  practically  no  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  our  own  Negro 
community  in  Ulegal  acta  against  the 
city  At  the  height  of  the  demonstrations, 
a  Negro  youth.  "Rip"  Smith,  was  elected 
president  of  the  student  council  of  one 
of  our  largest  high  schools.  This  particu- 
lar school  has  only  26  Negro  students 
among  its  total  enrollment  of  1 .300.  This 
act  of  Individual  equality  surely  could 
not  happen  In  a  city  torn  by  racial  strife. 
Unless  you  happened  to  be  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  you  would  never 
have  known  of  any  problem  existing  In 
Louisville, 

I  offer  this  Information  to  public  offi- 
cials and  to  the  news  media  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  record  straight.  May- 
ors across  the  country  should  be  alerted 
to  the  extremists  who  could  well  attempt 
to  make  ttielr  city  a  battleground  for  the 
purpose  of  publlciidng  their  philosophies. 
The  press  and  the  publicity  seekers  have 
done  my  -commuruty  and  this  country 
an  Injustice.  I  condemn  those  who  are 
professional  headllners  and  those  who 
write  the  headlines  for  their  harm  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  For  myself  I  am 
thankful  to  be  an  American,  I  am  proud 
to  tie  a  Kentucklan,  I  am  glad  to  live  In 
Louisville,  and  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
the  cause  of  racial  Justice  in  the  TTnited 
States  of  America. 


Haadkapped   Workers — Commaaitjr 
Assets 


EXTENSION  OF  RElilARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  CAuroKKiA 

nH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVSS 

Thwrtday.  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  essay  awards  have  been  made  by 
the  Employ  the  Handicapped  Committee 
/orxned  by  vetenms  groups  In  Lynwood. 


Paramount,  and  Compton,  Calif  These 
groups,  working  In  conjunction  with  the 
California  employment  ofSce,  focus  at- 
tention at  this  time  e«ch  year  on  tha 
needs  and  contributions  alike  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  by  encouraging  study 
and  discuAslon  In  area  high  schools . 
Prizes  are  given  to  the  young  people  who 
present  the  best  treatment  of  the  chosen 
subject.  The  subject  this  year  was  "The 
Handicapped  Workers  as  an  Asset  to  the 
Community,"  and  the  three  winners  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  originality  and 
depth  of  their  discussions.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  three  prize-winning  essays  which 
follow: 

Hakdicappd  Wouubs— CoMMONrrr  Amkts 

{First  Prize:  CandU  HascocIc.  Lynwood  High 

School.  Lynwood,  Cam. ) 

This  world  IQ  which  we  Uve  la  a  place  ot 
constant  chajige  and  expansion.  Our  society 
Is  like  a  balloon  slowly  but  steadUy  growing 
with  every  breath  of  air.  This  growth  Is 
strongly  regulated  by  population.  As  the 
number  of  people  increase,  industry  and 
business  must  also  expand  to  provide  for  the 
population.  To  operate  our  Industry  and 
business,  more  etHclent  workers  are  needed. 
Recently,  these  worker  vacancies  have  been 
filled  b;  disabled  persona.  Just  ss  flrnu  sur- 
vive by  the  Jobs  fulAUed  by  men.  men  live 
off  the  employment  of  firms.  An  employer  of 
the  disabled  sums  up  the  situation  In  this 
way:  "Men  must  work,  that  Is  as  certain 
as  the  sun.  There  Is  no  work  so  rude  that  he 
may  not  exalt  it,  no  work  so  Impassive  that 
he  may  not  breathe  a  soul  into  it.  No  work 
so  duU  that  he  may  not  enUven  It."' 

In  the  past,  capable  disabled  persons  have 
been  held  down  not  only  by  tbeir  physical 
disability  but  also  by  the  additional  handi- 
cap of  being  able  to  do  so  Uttle  about  It. 
Recently,  however,  the  handicapped  person 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  outwit  the 
obstructions  placed  before  blm.  Companies 
now  offer  proof  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
ot  work  of  the  disabled  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  unimpaired.  New  York  City 
Repeal  Brass  Division  of  the  Crane  Company 
has  learned  that  the  handicapped  are  de- 
pendable, regular  In  attendance,  careful  In 
observance  of  safety  regulations,  loyal  and 
satisfactory  In  the  amount  of  and  type  of 
work  that  they  do.  "Proper  placement  Is  most 
important."  mays  Ford  Cowing,  vice-president 
of  the  firm.  With  good  placement,  the  work 
efficiency  of  the  disabled  snd  abled  is  the 
same. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company,  well-known  as 
the  employer  of  the  handicapped,  says.  "No 
special  Jobs  are  created  for  the  handicapped 
.  .  .  The  Individual  Is  not  properly  placed 
unless  he  Is  on  a  regularly  established  Job 
that  must  be  done  somehow  ...  All  our  em- 
ployee*. Including  the  handicapped,  must 
meet  the  work  requirements  on  the  Job." 

The  CaterpUlar  Tractor  Company,  number 
one  employers  of  the  handicapped,  has 
learned  that  hiring  the  disabled  is  a  policy 
that  secures  profits.  These  companies  have 
based  their  ideas  on  "Everybody  has  limita- 
tions, but  what  really  counts  are  the  ^bill- 
ties  that  remain." 

To  re&lly  look  at  the  potentials  and  re- 
sults of  hiring  handicapped  workers  Is  to 
observe  true-to-Ufe  examples.  Walter  Poster 
was  a  young,  healthy  man  who  worked  for 
the  Lob  Anpeles  County  Sheriff's  Department 
Bs  a  patrol  officer.  Later  In  his  life,  he  was 
stricken  by  poUo  which  paralyiod  Waller's 
body  from  the  waist  down.  Por  three  years 
be  was  bedridden  and  even  therapy  for  a 
long  period  of  time  could  not  restore  Ufe  Into 
his  legs.  Now  Walter  Poster  Is  employed  again 
by  the  Sheiilf's  Department  as  a  radio  dis- 
patcher, dealing  with  communications.  Al- 
though sitting  In  a  whoelchair  has  limited 
his  work  as  far  as  choice  of  jobs  la  concerned, 


Walter  Is  now  a  sergeant  doing  desk  work- 
He  also  supervises  to  see  that  all  records  are 
maintained  and  kept  organlMd.  This  man's 
•ecure  poeltloo  proves  that  dead  legs  and  a 
wheelchair  do  not  effact  the  mind's  capabll- 
me*. 

Another  case  d«als  wflh  a  war  veteran, 
Eddie  Haberman,  whose  entire  nervous  sys- 
tem was  Impaired  from  a  mine  explosion. 
Although  retired.  Bddle  Is  very  active  in  so- 
cial organisations.  Be  serves  as  an  officer  in 
many  of  the  clubs  to  which  he  belongs  and 
is  an  aaet  to  society,  for  he  above  the 
world  that  the  disabled  can  lead  a  useful, 
happy  Ufe. 

Now  that  the  handicapped  are  gaining 
more  and  morv  acceptance  In  society,  em- 
ployment for  disabled  workers  will  become 
easier  to  obtain.  The  government  Is  helping 
to  promote  this  employment.  Cooperating 
with  business  and  laboii  the  government  be- 
gan Its  Intense  promotional  campaign  fifteen 
years  ago.  As  a  result  four  milUoa  handi- 
capped workers  have  been  placed  In  Jobs, 
one  million  have  been  rebablUtated  and  re- 
trained, and  000.000  disabled  veterans  from 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War  have  been 
employed.  Progress  is  noteworthy. 

But.  becaiLBe  one  out  of  every  ten  Ameri- 
cans have  a  disability  that  UmlU  activity, 
we  are  compelled  to  continue  to  Uve  with 
and  to  try  to  provide  for  these  disabled  cltl- 
Bens.  Since  these  handicapped  prove  them- 
selves when  they  do  find  employment,  why 
should  a  nation  foolishly  deprive  Itself  of 
the«e  strong  assets? 

Hakdicappbd   Wokkbu — Coiciftncrrr    Asscrs 

(Winner.  Compton  Senior  High:  Linda  Cade. 

Cotnpton,  CaUf.) 

The  handicapped  workers  today,  however 
disabled,  are  great  providers  to  our  coun- 
try's growth  and  prosperity.  "According  to 
statistics,  three-fourths  of  the  handicapped 
workers  produce  more  as  a  whole  than  non- 
bandlcapped  workers."  >  With  this  knowledge, 
we  must  reallxe  that  they  are  valuable  not 
only  to  our  growth  and  prosperity,  but  our 
economy  as  well. 

Many  people  feel  that  by  being  handicap- 
ped, one  Is  not  able  to  put  forth  the  things 
demanded  of  him,  but  this  Is  far  from  true. 
Handicapped  workers  are  usually  better 
equipped  because  they  are  able  to  put  forth 
a  greater  percentage  by  putting  everything 
they  have  Into  their  work. 

Handicapped  workers  who  aren't  dclUed 
enotigh  to  acquire  Jobs,  however,  are  being 
trained  In  different  fields.  "In  1967,  a  total 
of  140  persons  were  given  equipment  and 
training  in  the  Federation  Electronics  Di- 
vision-"* This  Is  one  of  the  many  organiza- 
tions designed  to  help  the  handicapped  work- 
ers obtain  better  positions  in  the  community. 

Handicapped  persons,  however  skillful  or 
unsklUful  they  are.  ahotUd  be  given  a  chance 
to  test  their  abilities,  to  acquire  skills.  Those 
who  feel  incapable  should  be  able  to  dis- 
cover, with  the  aid  of  trained  oounselort. 
whether  some  day  they.  too.  can  be  wholly 
or  partially  self-supporting. 

In  some  cases  handicapped  workers  who  are 
trained  In  a  specific  field  accomplish  more 
than  non-handicapped  workers.  "The  reason 
Is  that  given  a  chance,  they  try  to  put  what- 
ever ability  they  have  (however  small  the 
amount)  into  their  work. 

Some  handicapped  persons  are  better 
equipped  to  do  Jobs  which  require  hand 
sklUs-  But  those  who  are  unable  to  use  their 
hands  sometlmee  contribute  their  skills  In 
mental  work.  However  small  ot  great  the 
skill  Is  depends  on  the  individual's  handicap 
and  effort. 

"The  United  States  government  la  the 
largest  employer  of  disabled  peraons,  but 
private  employers  have  also  discovered  tliat 
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'  "Handicapped  OrganlaaUons.**  New  York 
nmes,    (March.   IftM)    3 
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handicapped  people,  given  the  right  ta«ks 
to  do,  are  ezoell&nt  workers."  ■ 

Some  handicapped  workers  are  determined 
people,  and  given  the  right  kind  of  help, 
can  "triumph  over  a  severe  handicap  *nd 
lead  a  life  of  self- fulfillment  and  usefulness 
to  society."  • 

No  matter  how  disabled  a  person,  he  has  at 
least  one  contribution  that  society  can  ben- 
efit from.  If  It  Is  only  a  candle  or  a  scarf. 
It  U  something.  It  presents  his  contribution 
and  It  not  only  represents  a  small  part  of  ovu* 
nation's  economic  production,  but  alao  the 
struggling  effort  of  the  Individual.  Persons 
who  often  feel  helpless  and  unneeded  seldom 
realise  that  whatever  they're  producing  is  as 
much  a  ueceaslty  to  other  people  as  are  the 
things  made  by  a  no n- handicapped  worker. 

My  neighbor,  who  is  handicapped,  told  me 
that  when  be  first  started  to  work,  he  felt 
that  be  wouldn't  last  a  day.  He  said.  "WeU.  I 
didn't  care.  Why  should  I  try  to  take  up  a 
skill  when  there  is  no  purpose  for  me  to  do 
so?"  He  never  needed  anyone  to  give  hlra  an 
answer.  AJter  a  few  months  of  training,  he 
said.  "I've  never  been  happier  In  my  life. 
Not  only  do  I  get  to  work  at  something  I 
like,  but  I  am  able  to  produce  at  least  six 
more  toy  cars  than  my  buddies  that  aren't 
handicapped.  It's  probably  because  I  like 
working  with  tools,  or  maybe  it's  Just  that 
I'm  trying  to  prove  that  I  am  capable  my- 
self." ' 

Having  heard  these  words,  my  conclusion 
Is  that  handicapped  workers,  however  dis- 
abled, can  and  do  produce  as  much  as  non- 
hondlcapped  workers,  because  they  actually 
put  greater  effort  Into  their  trained  skUl.  By 
BO  doing,  they  prove  that  they  are  very  valu- 
able assets  to  our  communities'  growth  and 
future. 

Abiutt  Counts 

(Winner,  Domlnguee  High  Scbool:  Richard 

Jackson.  Compton.  Calif.) 

There  are  so  many  Jobs  open  for  employ- 
ment in  America,  and  almost  two-thirds  of 
these  Jobs  oould  be  held  by  qualified,  vigor- 
ous, and  dependable  worker  that  ore  physi- 
cally handicapped.  Throw  aside  the  idea  of 
hiring  a  physically  handlcai>ped  person  Ju*t 
to  help  him  out.  and  look  at  his  qualifica- 
tions Instead. 

As  a  whole,  most  people  look  down  upon 
the  handicapped  wondering  if  the  person 
oould  hold  a  Job  sufficiently.  Most  employers 
can  not  see  tbe  many  odvantages  of  hiring  a 
handicapped  person.  The  majority  of  the 
handicapped  have  the  same  wide-scale  range 
of  professionals,  depending  on  their  particu- 
lar handicap.  Many  of  the  handicapped  have 
unlimited  abilities  and  specialise  in  many 
of  them.  These  skilled  workers  ar«  hard- 
working and  dependable. 

The  physically  handicapped  have  to  work 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  physically  normal, 
but  on  some  Jobs  tbe  skillful  hands  of  the 
handicapped  are  unequaled.  In  craftwork.  in 
woodworking.  In  plnsUca,  or  In  any  industry, 
the  handicapped  can  work  speedily  and  ac- 
curately and  provide  products  faster  than 
most  physically  normal  workers. 

Handicapped  people  are  vigorous  and  de- 
pendable and  want  to  amount  to  something. 
rather  than  Just  being  unoctlve  and  receiving 
the  pity  of  their  friends.  These  people  want 
a  chance  to  prove  that  they  can  work  Just 
like  everyone  else  and  even  a  Uttle  better. 
They  want  a  chance  to  prove  that  handicaps 
are  not  always  handicaps  if  gone  about  It  in 
the  right  way.  They  can  prove  that  Just  be- 
cause theUr  legs  are  a  handicap.  It  doe«  not 
hinder  the  output  of  their  hands. 

Proof  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
handicapped  can  be  seen  in  their  work.  Some 
of  theee  people  are  engineers,  others  are 
lawyers,  arcbltecu,  teachers,  or  scientists 
and  their  work  is  evidence  that  some  handi- 
caps are  not  reaUy  handicap*  at  aU.  A  nu- 

*/bid. 


clear  sclenUst  with  the  North  American 
Aviation  Company  Helped  design  the  power- 
ful Agena  rocket  and  put  two  men  Into  space 
under  the  Apollo  Program.  The  scientist  is 
phyElcally  handicapped  He  has  been  crippled 
for  life  because  he  was  bom  with  polio. 

Another  man  studied  at  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  received  a  Masters 
Degree  of  Architecture.  He  was  drafted  into 
the  Army  only  to  lose  bis  leg  In  war.  When 
he  recovered  from  his  Injury  he  tried  to  find 
work  as  an  architect.  On  the  application, 
when  asked  if  he  bad  any  handicaps,  he  had 
to  mark  "yes"  on  It.  This  automatically  put 
him  one  mark  below  the  other  appUcanu 
and  was  usually  turned  down  without  even  a 
chance  to  show  his  ability.  Finally  a  cor- 
poration heard  of  the  fine  architect  and  met 
with  him.  He  was  asked  to  work  for  the  cor- 
poration on  the  basis  of  his  ability:  not  on 
creed,  color,  religion,  or  physical  handicap. 

That  person  is  now  president  of  that  cor- 
poration due  to  hard  work,  determination, 
and  dependability:  qualities  that  are  found 
in  all  handicapped  persons.  Like  the  archi- 
tect, which  Is  now  one  of  the  highest  paid 
architects  In  the  world,  the  handicapped 
want  to  prove  to  others  as  well  as  themselves 
that  they  can  irork  on  the  same  level  as 
everyone  else.  They  have  worked  hard,  very 
hard,  for  a  long  Ume.  some  all  their  lives, 
Juat  for  a  chance,  not  for  pity  of  their  bandt- 
cap:  but  for  their  ability. 


Proxmire  Trntb-in-LcndiBt  BUI  Opposed 
n  Wisconiia  Seaatc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or    WISCONSCTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Senate  on  April  6,  1967.  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  to  refrain  "from  pre- 
empting the  right  of  this  State  to  control 
consumer  credit  so  that  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Wisconsin  economy  may  be 
served." 

This  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Sen- 
ate, is  particularly  aigniScant  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxkirk]  is  one  of  the 
chief  sponsors  of  a  so-called  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  here  In  the  US.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Senate 
Resolution  No.  15  be  Included  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  ix>lnt. 

The  resolution  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows: 

SrNATa  RssoLuTtoir   IS 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  refrain 

from  preempting  the  right  of  this  Stat« 

to  control    consumer   credit   so   that   tbe 

best  Interests  of  the  Wisconsin  economy 

may  be  served 

Whereas.  Article  X  of  the  Amendments  to 
the  VS.  ConsUtuUon  reeervea  to  tbe  states 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment nor  prohibited  to  the  states  by  tbe 
Constitution:  and 

Whereas,  established  credit  laws  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  have  adequately  regulated 
this  field  In  the  beet  interest  of  the  consumer 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  Wisoonain  soonomy: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  SUtea 
has  proposed  a  blU  wlUcta  purportedly  w 


hanoes  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  method  and  regulation  of  labeling  of 
credit,  ostensibly  benefiting  the  national 
economy;  and 

Whereas,  tlUs  proposed  federal  leglalaUon 
pre-empts  the  reserved  righU  of  the  people 
of  the  several  states;  and 

Whereas,  the  powers  reserved  to  the  states 
are  vested  In  the  legislatures  of  tbe  several 
states,  and  this  proposed  legislation  thus 
strikes  at  the  rights  of  the  Wlaooosln  Sen- 
ate: now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate.  That  the  senate 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  urgM  Congress  to 
preserve  tbe  right  of  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  to  control  consumer  credit  in 
order  to  serve  the  beet  interest  of  the  econ- 
omy of  our  state;  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  oopios  of  this  resolution 
shall  t>e  transmitted  promptly  to  all  Wis- 
consin members  of  the  BOth  Congreos. 


Warsaw  Gbetto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    KEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATITZS 

Thursday.  May  It,  19S7 
Mr.  BRASCO,  Mr.  Speaker,  barely  25 
years  have  passed  since  HlUer-Oennany 
was  busily  engaged  In  the  "final  solu- 
tion" of  the  Jewish  problem. 

It  was  a  time  when  Nazis  occupied  most 
of  Europe,  and  the  panzer  divisions  wex* 
at  the  gates  of  Moscow, 

A  great  part  of  the  world  knelt  under 
the  heel  of  Nazi  oppression.  But,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1943,  the  first  candle  was  lit  In 
the  darkness  of  the  Nazi  holocaust — 
that  was  the  day  Uiat  the  Jewish  patriots 
In  Warsaw  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  ghetto  was  under  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  Jewish  Freedom  Fighters, 

Por  the  first  time  In  nearly  2,000  years, 
a  Jewish  army  controlled  a  Jewish  "na-. 
tlon" — yes,  a  nation  consisting  of  only  • 
few  square  blocks  In  Warsaw, 

The  uprising  of  the  ghetto  Jews  will 
live  forever  in  history.  Although  the  bat- 
tle pitted  Nazi  tanks  and  planes  against 
the  starved  and  sick  Jews,  who  fought 
mainly  with  "Molotov  cocktails"  and 
their  bare  hands — yet,  this  heroic  battle 
lasted  for  42  long  days  and  nights. 

This  brave  group  of  men  and  women 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  put  up  a  suicidal 
fight  that  lit  a  flame  of  hope  through  the 
world,  and  awakened  the  spirit  that  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

Today,  the  roots  of  neo-nazlsm  are 
once  again  being  nourished  on  German 
soil,  and  the  state  of  Israel — where  the 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  holocaust  are  try- 
ing to  live  In  peace — is  being  threatened 
with  annihilation  by  Its  Arab  neighbors. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  speak  out — before 
It  Is  too  late.  We  must  make  It  clear  to 
everyone  that  the  Onlted  States  will  not 
permit  nazlsm  to  once  again  raise  Its 
ugly  head  In  Germany,  or  anyplace  else. 

Nor  wlU  we  permit  those  powers  with 
aggressive  designs  to  endanger  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  Israel,  which 
Is  the  bastion  of  democracy  In  the  Mid- 
dle East 

Let  us  never  forget  the  heroic  uprising 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  and  the  lesson  of 
history  written  in  the  blood  of  many  peo- 
ple who  desired  only  to  be  free. 
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Dropomtt    Lean    '^ork    Attkodet" 
Yoalfc  Corpt  Traiamf  Clau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or   MZNNKSOT* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  S967 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
2  years  since  the  first  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  contract  was  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  a  million  disadvantaged  young 
Americans — ages  16-21 — in  all  50  States 
have  been  helped  to  find  Jobs  so  that 
they  could  stay  in  or  return  to  school,  or 
obtain  needed  work  experience. 

Through  work  experience  gained  In 
both  ln-5chool  and  out-of-school  pro- 
grams, these  youth  have  begun  Uielr 
climb  toward  satisfying  work  careers. 

This  already  large  contribution  to  the 
work  preparation  of  disadvantaged 
youth  Is  being  further  strengthened 
under  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amend- 
ments of  1966.  The-  amendments  provide 
for  worksite  training  for  out-of-school 
youth  to  help  them  develop  good  work 
habits.  Also,  both  work  experience  and 
work  opportunities  are  provided  the 
youth  In  Industry — with  private  em- 
ployers paying  the  wages  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  the  training  costs. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
helped  the  Nation's  disadvantaged  youth ; 
youth  employed  in  NYC  projects  have 
helped  the  communities  In  which  they 
live.  Performing  useful  tasks  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  done, 
their  work  results  in  better  services  and 
Improved  facilities  for  the  public  bene- 
fit. They  serve  as  nurses'  aids  and  hos- 
pital orderlies,  as  playground  attendants, 
as  auto  mechanics'  helpers,  as  librarians 
and  teachers'  aids,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert  at 
this  time  an  article  by  Jackie  Gcrmann. 
which  appeared  in  the  Pioneer  Press,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  April  30,  1&67.  The  story 
describes  the  NYC  program  in  St.  Paul: 

Dsopoura  Ltaem  "Wobk  Arrmmts" 

IN    YOITTH    COftPS    TlADnNO    CLASS 

(By  Jackie  Oermum) 
*'H*ng  down  your  he&d,  you  dropout 
"Hmng  down  your  be«d  and  pout 
"Hang  down  your  head,  you  dropout 
"  'CauM  I'm  a  gonna  pan  you  up." 

The  parody  of  the  ballad  Tom  Oooley 
echoed  from  a  page  of  the  neighborhood 
youth  oorpa  newspaper. 

Ita  veraes  ran{[  with  the  Btory  of  how  a 
high  acbool  dropout  Joined  the  corpa.  waa 
placed  on  a  job  and  started  attending  the 
corps'  clasaea.  learned  how  to  hold  hla  bead 
high  once  again  and  soon  found  a  perma- 
nent place  In  the  working  world. 

The  authors  of  the  parody  are  no  strangera 
to  the  vtory.  They  are  two  of  the  343  out-o(- 
acfaool  youths  who  have  taken  part  In  the 
program  since  It  went  Uito  operauon  April  1. 
Idee,  with  a  »211.B36  grant  from  the  federaJ 
govertuneat. 

Although  not  all  of  the  enrolleea  can  point 
to  such  succeaa  atorlea,  Benjamin  Ijuofl, 
project  director,  said  the  succesEes  out-num- 
ber the  failures. 

An  11-month  report  compiled  by  Dr. 
Bander  Latta,  project  coordinator,  ahows  that 
of  137  enrolleea  who  left  the  corps  as  at 
Feb.  38.  77  bad  sueceaafol  reasons  for  laavlnf . 


The  biggest  majority,  44,  found  perma- 
nent fuU-tlme  Jobs. 

Although  the  corps,  which  la  administered 
by  the  Jewlah  vocational  service.  Is  often  a 
tlrat  atep  In  the  working  world  for  the 
youths.  It  la  a  work  habits  training  program, 
tnsUUUig  attitudes  rather  than  skills. 

lu  purpoaea  in  addition  to  helping  young 
people  get  jobe  and  hold  them  are  to  help 
enrolleea  gain  experience  from  their  work 
so  they  wUl  be  qualified  for  other  training 
programs,  the  armed  aervtces,  apprentlce- 
ahipa  or  higher  education. 

As  a  result,  another  kind  of  success  story 
Involves  an  IB-year-old  boy  who  comes  from 
a  family  of  nine. 

L&aoff  said  the  family  has  been  on  wel- 
fare since  the  father  became  disabled.  The 
boy  enrolled  in  the  corpa.  and  after  a  few 
months  In  the  program,  he  was  encouraged 
to  attend  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Hell 
be  starting  next  quarter  with  a  work  oppor- 
tunity grant  to  cover  bla  tuition. 

Altogether,  24  of  the  enroUeea  returned  to 
school.  Three  more  went  Into  manpower 
training  programa,  three  Into  the  Job  oorps 
and  another  three  entered  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

The  report  alao  ahowed  other  characterls- 
tlca  of  the  first  243  enrolleea. 

First.  IdLaoS  aald.  female*  outnumber 
males.  The  Ogure*  were  137  against  106. 

"I  think  this  is  because  girls  axe  more 
reallaUc.*'  he  said.  "When  they  have  a  prob- 
lem, they  aay  they  have  a  problem  and  try 
to  get  help.  Boys  have  more  pride  and  are 
slower  to  ask  for  help," 

Other  charactert«tlcs  not«d  are  that  the 
largest  number  of  enroUees  are  17  and  IB 
years  old.  that  the  largest  number  have  only 
a  10th  grade  education.  thAt  the  majority 
are  mentally  capable  of  holding  full -time 
employment  and  that  while  50  per  cent  of 
the  enrollees  Uve  with  bo«h  parents,  the 
great  majonty  of  the  remaining  live  with 
their  QKTthers  only. 

Laaoff  said  that  many  of  the  work  adjust- 
ment problems  exhibited  by  the  enrolleea 
may  be  attributed  to  this  last  factor. 

"These  youths  don't  have  a  father  to  set 
a  woiic  example,"  he  aald.  "They  don't  re- 
aji2e  that  when  you  have  a  job,  you  have  to 
get  up  at  a  certain  time,  drees  a  certain  way 
and  work  a  spedfled  number  of  hours." 

The  report  also  llatc  the  typea  oS  jobe  on 
which  enrolleea  were  placed.  The  two  major 
categories  are  clerical,  113  and  service  type 
Jobs.   lOe. 

The  enrollees  currently  are  working  at  37 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies.  Their 
work  muat  be  ot  the  type  that  wouldn't  oth- 
erwise be  performed  and  must  reault  in  a 
public  benefit. 

The  enrollees  work  four  days  a  week  and 
32  hours  a  week  Is  the  maximum.  The  rate 
of  pay  is  •1.26  an  hour. 

The  fifth  day  of  each  week  Is  set  aside 
for  counseling  and  remedial  education  at 
the  corps  office  at  1640  University  ave. 

Although  the  enrollees  can  rem&ln  In 
the  corps  for  six  months,  the  report  shows 
that  most  are  not  remaining  that  long.  A 
major  reason  Is  that  the  tight  labor  market 
of  recent  months  has  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  youth  who  otherwise  would  be 
unemployable. 

Because  of  the  corps'  succeas  In  placing 
youths  In  permanent  joba,  It  currently  la 
facing  an  unusual  problem. 

"We  can  serve  126  enrolleea.  but  right 
now  we  only  have  76  in  the  program."  LasolT 
aald.  "We're  faced  with  SO  vacancies." 

Lasoff  said  the  service,  which  Is  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  United  Jewlah  Fund  and  Coun- 
cil, Is  particularly  looking  for  boys  and  girls 
between  IS  and  21  wbo  are  high  achool  drop- 
outs, high  achool  graduates  with  presently 
low  potential  who  lack  basic  educational 
skills,  who  have  had  problems  In  finding  or 
holding  joba.  who  re«lde  In  depressed  areas 
and  who  have  a  paat  history  of  personality 
and  soolal  problems. 


One  of  the  biggest  stumbling  blocks  In 
recruiting,  Lasoff  said,  Is  a  federal  require- 
ment that  enroUees  must  come  from  families 
where  the  annual  Income  for  a  famUy  of 
four  does  not  exceed  $3,130. 

Of  182  youths  who  were  Interviewed  but 
did  not  enroll  In  the  program,  the  vast 
majority  were  disqualified  becauae  oS  their 
families  Incomes. 

Lasoff  said  that  It  appears  the  federal 
government  is  beginning  to  "realize  that 
their  figures  are  unrealistic  for  a  metropoli- 
tan area."  and  the  cut  off  may  be  changed. 

"The  corps  Is  a  pioneering  program,  and 
as  a  result  we've  had  a  rather  dlfficuU  time 
reaching  our  goals,"  be  aald.  "But  we've  de- 
veloped considerable  know-bow  and  discov- 
ered tools  that  will  get  these  kids  to  respond. 

"When  kids  reepond.  they  go  bock  to  school 
or  find  Jobs  and  become  producers  instead 
of  consumers." 


Leg^latare  Adjoorna  After  Prolific 
SeuioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  HEW  JnsKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTSdav,  May  11.  19S7 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  un  pleased  and  proud  to  place 
before  my  colleagues  the  record  compiled 
by  the  190th  legislature  In  New  Jersey 
Be  set  forth  In  an  article  by  John 
McLaughlin,  a  distinguished  correspond- 
ent for  the  Trenton  Evening  Times. 
Inspired  by  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
the  legislature  created  a  new  department 
of  urban  affairs  to  attack  the  problems 
of  our  cities:  created  a  new  department 
of  higher  education:  made  significant 
tax  and  revenue  reforms:  and  enacted  a 
host  of  measures  to  Improve  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
New  Jersey.  The  fact  that  this  astonish- 
ing legend  of  achievement  was  accom- 
plished by  the  first  democratic-con- 
trolled legislature  in  50  years  Is  a  source 
of  partlcolar  gratification  to  me.  In  pass- 
ing, I  cannot  help  but  observe  that  the 
190th  legislature  is  the  product  of  reap- 
portionment. If  there  are  any  among  us 
who  still  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  "one  man,  one  vote"  de- 
cision, let  him  read  Mr.  Mclaughlin's 
story  as  it  appeared  In  the  May  9  edition 
of  the  Trenton  Times. 

The  article  follows: 
LjtcxaxjtTTTsx  Adjodvns  Arm  Psotirtc 
SeaaioN 
(By  John  McLaughUD) 

Tb«  IMtb  Leg1alatur«.  prolific  KUtbor  of 
the  most  sweeping  knd  controverilal  pack- 
age of  new  laws  In  New  Jersey's  history,  all 
wound  up  Its  two-year  session  at  4:17  ajn. 
today  and  returned  home  to  await  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  voters. 

Democratic  Governor  Rlchart]  J.  Hughes 
already  has  dubbed  It  "the  greatest." 

The  Legislature  Is  the  first  to  be  controlled 
by  Democrats  In  a  half  century.  And  with 
a-1  majorities  In  both  bouses,  the  Democrats 
gave  the  governor  nearly  everything  he  aaked 
for  In  two  annual  meesages. 

Orershadowlng  all  accomplishments  Is  the 
three  percent  sales  tax.  enacted  last  year 
with  bi-partisan  support  after  the  Demo- 
crats narrowly  mlssfrt  pushing  through  an 
Income  tax. 
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Tbe  new  levy,  the  flnt  broad  base  tax 

since  the  repeal  of  the  short-lived  aalee  tax 
in  1935,  win  bring  the  state  more  than  g200 
million  In  revenues  each  year. 

It  Is  the  sales  tax  which  made  possible 
more  than  ttOO  million  a  year  In  new  state 
.lid  programs  Introduced  by  Hughes  In  the 
I96&-67  sesalon. 

These  programs  provide  greatly  increased 
aid  for  local  education,  highways,  hospital 
nursing  achooU.  sewer  planning  and  con- 
struction, mental  health  centers,  urban  re- 
n<^WBl  and  libraries. 

State  aid  Iw  local  health  services  and  in- 
duBtriat  commissions  also  was  approved  and 
a  reorganized  and  expanded  program  of  med- 
ical aid  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
was  adopted. 

The  Legislature  also  expanded  its  college 
scholarship  and  student  loan  program.  And 
It  successfully  tackled  the  monumentally 
complicated  job  of  overhauling  the  bualneaa 
property  tax.  A  state  tax  replacement  pro- 
gram was  substituted  for  the  locally -collected 
levy  and  Integrated  with  the  gross  receipts 
and  unincorporated  buslneas  Income  tax. 

Last  year  the  Legislature  created  a  new 
Department  of  Higher  Education  and  a  Com- 
munity Affairs  Department.  The  Highway 
Department  was  reorganized,  expanded  and 
rechrlstened  the  Tranaporution  Department. 
The  Legislature  also  authorized  a  Higher 
Education  Pacllitlee  Authority  to  finance 
construction  public  and  private  campuses. 

This  year  an  office  of  Consumer  Protection 
waa  opened  and  a  state-wide  public  defender 
program  set  up.  along  with  a  state  medical 
examiner's  office. 

The  Legislature  this  year  passed  one  of  the 
most  controversial  measures  to  reach  the  fltx>r 
In  years — public-financed  busing  of  private 
and  parochial  achool  children  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  ta  mllllOQ  per  year. 

Tlies^yegLslature  began  grappling  with  pol- 
lution Jiroblems  last  year,  passing  bills  aimed 
at  the  ^ntrol  of  pollutants  from  auto  ex- 
hausts, Tht  Health  Department  waa  given 
the  authority  to  declare  critical  areas  of  the 
state  off  limits  to  septic-tank  construction, 
laying  the  groundwork  for  massive  sewer  con- 
fllructlon  on  a  regional  scale. 

This  year,  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission was  abolished  and  Its  policy-making 
powers  transferred  to  the  Health  Department. 
The  governor  was  given  drastic  new  powers 
to  act  In  pollution  emergencies  and  fines  for 
violations  were  raised  sharply. 

New  Jeraey  joined  with  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  to  combat  dirty  air  on  a  regional 
basis.  Tax  exemptions  were  granted  for  alr 
and  water  pollution  control  dex'lces. 

HOUBINC    ACnON 

The  creation  of  tbe  Community  Affairs 
Department  spurred  the  Legislature  to  action 
In  the  housing  field.  It  approved  a  middle 
income  housing  authority  empowered  to  lend 
money  to  developers,  and  experimental  hous- 
ing development  fund,  revision  of  laws  cov- 
ering hotel,  motel  and  apartment  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  aid  for  persons 
displaced  by  government  construction. 

In  106S  the  Legislature  passed  a  limited 
rent  control  bill  and  removed  nearly  all  ex- 
ceptions to  laws  prohibTtlng  housing  and  job 
discrimination. 

The  Democratic  majorities  also  ga  ve 
Hughes  an  opportunity  gain  some  long- 
sought  new  taws  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. A  highly-controversial  gun-control  law 
requiring  purchasers  to  secure  Identlflcation 
?arda  from  police  waa  passed  along  with  two 
measures  clamping  down  on  drlnlclng  drivers. 

Organized  labor,  long-thwarted  by  Re- 
publican legislatures,  won  significant  vlc- 
toriee.  A  minimum  wage  of  ti.3S  per  hour  was 
establlahed.  Workman's  compensation  bene- 
fits were  raised  and  so  were  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  The  Unemployment 
Compensation  bill  contained  a  bltierly-c«n- 
tested    clause    giving   workers    full    beneOta 


after  the  seventh  waek  of  a  strike  and  Im- 
mediate benefits  In  the  case  of  a  lockout. 

Testerday,  the  Legtalature  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  a  bill  abolifihlng  the  Migrant  Labor 
Board  and  turning  over  iu  powers  to  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

TXACHSaS  scou 

State  employes  and  teachers  al»  scored 
victories.  Last  year  the  Legislature  approved 
separation  of  pension  payments  and  the 
Social  Security  System,  giving  teachers  and 
other  public  workers  and  extra  $1,300  to 
91.500  a  year  in  pension  benefits. 

State  employes  were  given  time-and-a-half 
for  overtime  and  a  five  percent  acrose-the- 
board  wage  hike. 

Many  of  the  bills  passed  by  the  liKlth 
Legislature  were  sought  for  years  by  Hughes 
and  his  Democratic  predecessor,  Robert  B. 
Mcyner  Among  these  was  a  measure  modern- 
izing working  regulations  of  food,  drug  and 
cosmetic  establishments. 

Most  political  observers  tieUeve  that  the 
big  issues  In  the  Fall  election  campaign  wlU 
be  those  bills  which  generated  the  moat  con- 
troversy during  their  adoption — the  sales  tax. 
the  gun  law.  tbe  busing  law,  the  strike  bene- 
fits clause  of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  and  the  drunk-driving  laws. 

There  are  no  atate-wlde  or  national  can- 
didates on  the  November  ballot.  Thus  the 
November  returns  should  Indicate  clearly 
bow  the  voters  feel  about  the  liwth  Legisla- 
ture and  lu  worlu. 


Authoriziaf    Defense   ProcvreneKl    aid 
Research    aad    Development 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSvrrs 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  19S7 

The  Rouse  In  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.B  9240)  to  au- 
thorize Appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1968  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  \>ehlc)v« 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  lor  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chalrmftn,  this  Is 
an  extremely  Important  bill.  It  comes 
at  a  crucial  time  when  our  Nation  Is 
engaged  In  confUct  in  Vietnam  and 
American  boys  are  offering  their  lives 
and  giving  their  all  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

There  can  be  and  will  t>e  little.  If  any, 
opposition  to  this  bill,  because  it  provides 
authority  for  the  sinews,  the  materiel, 
the  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  com- 
bat vehicles  and  other  equipment,  ae  well 
as  the  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  so  vital  and  Indispensable  to 
the  struggle  for  liberty.  Independence 
and  world  peace  that  this  Nation  Is  pre- 
sently carrying  on  against  Communist 
aggressors. 

The  able  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  our  esteemed  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
RivKRsl,  has  summarized  the  bill  with 
his  usual  clarity,  knowledgeabllity.  and 
persuasiveness.  He  has,  to  my  mind,  in 
his  eloquent,  forceful  way,  presented  an 
Irrefutable  case  for  the  bill,  and  so  has 
my  dear  friend  and  esteemed,  able,  ded- 


icated colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bansl. 
There  is  Uttle  that  can  be  added  to 
stress  the  reasons  that  make  tbe  speedy 
enactment  of  this  measure  by  the  House 
definitely  Imperative. 

This  bill  is  very  tieoessary  now  m  the 
public  interest  and  for  the  security  of 
the  country. 

The  cost  of  national  defense  Is  very 
high  in  terms  of  dollars,  since  this  year 
we  will  spend  .something  like  »73  billion, 
a  truly  asti'onomic.al  amount. 

However  lamentable  it  may  be  that 
the  Nation  must  provide  such  huge  out- 
lays for  military  purposes.  It  Is  clear  that 
not  to  do  so  could  well  have  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  But  we  must  Insist  on  every  meas- 
ure of  economy,  efficiency,  and  accounta- 
bility. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  through  our 
strength,  our  firmness,  our  spirit  of  res- 
olution and  our  unyielding  purpose  to 
defend  our  country,  preserve  our  heri- 
tage, support  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
do  bur  utmost  to  speed  the  peace,  we 
may  soon  be  able  to  achieve  peace  in 
Vietnam,  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  am  in  strong  support  of  the  blU  and 
would  like  to  touch  briefly  upon  an  Im- 
proved operational  measure  In  bebaU 
of  our  military  personnel. 

The  committee  has  evidenced  great  In- 
terest in  the  aeromedlcsl  evacuation  job 
being  done  by  the  Air  Force  in  Southeast 
Asia.  While  that  service  Is  performing 
praiseworthy  service,  our  analysts  indi- 
cates additional  resources  are  required 
to  transport  the  wounded  from  the  over- 
seas port  of  entry  to  hospitals  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  CX-2  aeromed  aircraft  Is  the  me- 
dium-sized Jet  transport  needed  to  mod- 
ernize the  domestic  aeromedical  fleet  for 
this  mode  of  transportation. 

During  our  review  of  last  year's  budget. 
it  was  brought  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion that  the  older  prop-driven  C-IIS 
and  C-131  aircraft  currently  perform- 
ing the  domestic  transport  missions  were 
resulting  in  transfer  times  within  tbe 
United  States  of  longer  duration  than  it 
was  taking  to  bring  our  casualties  from 
overseas.  To  help  this  situation,  the  Con- 
gress added  four  CX-2  aircraft  to  the 
fiscal  year  1967  program.  The  bid  pro- 
posals are  currently  being  completed  and 
the  procurement  is  planned  for  July  of 
this  year. 

To  continue  the  necessary  moderniza- 
tion of  the  domestic  fleet,  the  Air  t^ne 
has  requested  four  more  CX-3  aircraft 
in  the  fiscal  year  1968  program.  However, 
a  minimum  of  12  aircraft  are  required 
to  completely  replace  the  C-118's  and 
C-131S  with  modem  Jets.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  four  more  aircraft  to  the  Bscni 
year  1968  procurement,  the  total  require- 
ment will  be  realized  a  year  sooner.  Max- 
imum benefits  sill  be  obtained  at  the 
earliest  date  while  precluding  a  possible 
break  between  delivery  of  the  first  eight 
and  the  follow-on  aircraft.  Completing 
the  buy  with  fiscal  year  1968  funds  would 
also  eliminate  an  additional  year's  oper- 
ation of  a  mixed  fleet  which  Is  always 
more  expensive  and  less  efficient  since 
both  old  and  new  equipment  would  have 
to  be  used  in  combination. 
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Mr.  Chftlnnan.  I  urge  prompt,  unani- 
mous passage  of  the  bill  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Siwlar  Patteni 


righto"  moTwnent.  After  sympathy  and  com- 
paaBEon  iraa  anniaed  (or  the  dowBtrodden, 
the  paariv©  atUtudc  gradually  gave  way  to  a 
men  mlHWint,  demonstxatlre  claw  atruggle 
policy  e^tpressed  by  sit-ins,  demonfftratlons 
and  marcbe*  and  proteaU  for  the  purposas  of 
achlevemeat  ot  diaorder.  moral  decay  and 
anarchy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  19S7 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  In 
the  RscoRD  an  editorial  from  the  Ben- 
nett County.  8.  E>ak..  Booster.  This  paper 
is  published  In  Martin.  S.  Dak.,  which  is 
on  one  of  the  largest  Indian  reservations 
In  the  Nation  and  points  up  the  serious 
concern  of  people  in  that  area  for  what 
might  be  developing  on  some  of  the  In- 
dian reservations  of  this  Nation  In  the 
event  the  present  trend  goes  on  unheeded. 
The  editorial  follows: 

aiMn.Aa  Patten 
Rosebud  Tribal  Cbalrmaa  Cato  VaUndra 
and  other  Rcwebud  official*  Jure  concerned— 
and  quite  Justly  »o — abont^  Rosebud  Stoux 
participation  In  the  antt-Vletnam  parade  In 
Kew  York  Oty  two  weeks  ago. 

Twenty-eight  Sioux,  all  from  the  Rosebud 
reservation,  and  a  band  ot  New  York  IroquoU 
took  part. 

During  the  demons tratlon.  at  which  time 
Robert  Burnetu  shared  a  speaking  platform 
with  Stokeley  Carmlchael,  president  of  the 
Student  Hon- Violent  Coordinating  Oom- 
mlttee,  there  were  instances  of  burnings  of 
the  American  Qag  and  draft  cards  by  non- 
Xndlan  participants. 

Bumette,  wbo  led  the  Rosebud  Indians  U> 
New  York.  Is  quoted  by  Tom  Allan  of  the 
Omaha  Wc^ld-Herald  as  saying.  "We  are  not 
done  yet.  "We  are  going  back  May  17  to 
Waahlngton  for  another  "Spring  MobUteation 
to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam"  and  a  confronta- 
tion with  President  Johnson." 

Chairman  Valandra  and  other  residents  of 
South  Dakota  Indian  reservation  areas  are 
well  aware  that  this  Isolated  incident  or 
another  small  representation  In  Washington 
May .17  are.  in  themjel?ea.  Insignificant.  But^ 
as  Valandra  points  out.  "'The  main  concern 
Is  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  Communist  Influ- 
ence behind  this.  Where  does  thU  money 
come  from?" 

Valandra  refen  to  a  news  clipping  report- 
lag  a  Russian  chsJlezige  to  the  United  States 
lo  allow  a  Soviet  reporter  to  travel  at  will  on 
Indian  reservations. 

"I'm  fearful  there  will  be  more  attempts  to 
involve  our  tribe  and  other  Indians.  I  do  not 
believe  they  understand  the  extent  of  the 
protests,"  Valandra  emphasises. 

Bumette  heatedly  denies  any  Cooununlst 
Influence  In  his  organlaaUon.  "II  anyone  Is 
against  communism.  It's  me."  Tom  Allan 
quotes  Bumette. 

Allan  InJecU  hU  own  opinion  that  the 
most  Important  aq>ect  of  Indian  parUclpa- 
Don  Is  that  It  may  have  signaled  the  begin- 
ning of  an  organized  Indian  clvU  rtghu 
movement  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Booster  cannot  agree  with  Allan's  rea- 
soning. But  It  may  be  the  signal  for  every 
type  ot  "vermin"  Imaginable  to  Invade  the 
reservation  areas  trying  to  stir  up  all  manner 
ot  violence  and  civil  disobedience. 

Whether  or  not  this  could  be  accomplished 
among  the  Indian  people  is  very  quesUon- 
able  But.  nevertheless,  the  possibility  Is  not 
likely  to  be  discounted  by  those  who  seek  to 
overthrow  the  United  States  government. 

The  pattern  so  far  appeazi  to  be  the  same 
as  has   been   foUowcd   in   the   negro   "civil 


Motbcr'i  Day  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP  wasuimotok 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1967 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  53  years  aeo 
the  distinguished  Representative  Wil- 
liam E  Humphrey  of  my  great  State  of 
Washington,  made  a  short  statement  and 
read  a  prayer  by  west  coa^t  author  Tom 
tmion.  enUtled  'My  Mother— A  Prayer." 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Representative  Humphrey 
was  first  elected  to  the  58th  Congress 
and  to  six  succeeding  Congresses,  and  in 
1925  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  to  serve  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  historically  significant  and  cer- 
tainly timely,  to  place  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  this  same  prayer  for 
Mother's  Day.  as  it  originally  appeared  in 
1914.  Its  text  follows: 

"Mt  Mothkb — A  Psateb" 
(Speech  of  Hon.  WUUam  E.   Humphrey,  of 
Washington,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. May  Itt,  1014) 

Mr.  Hdmphkkt  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rccobd  I  insert  an  article  from 
the  Seattle  Poet-Intelllgencer  entitled  "My 
Mother— A  Prayer."  The  article  Is  by  Tom 
Dinon.  one  of  the  most  talented  and  popular 
writers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  Is  a  beautiful 
tribute,  that  will  find  a  fervent  response  in 
the  heart  of  every  real  man.  and  It  Is  well 
worthy  a  place  In  the  Rkcord. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
"acT  MOTHn — ^a  peatsx 
"(By  Tom  DUlon) 
"For  the  body  you  gave  me  the  bone  and 
the  sinew,  the  heart  and  the  brain  that  are 
yours,  my  mother.  I  thank  you.  I  thank  you 
for  the  light  In  my  eyes,  the  blood  In  my 
veins,  for  my  speech,  foe  my  life,  for  my 
being.  All  that  I  am  Is  from  you  who  bore 
me. 

"For  all  the  love  that  you  gave  me.  un- 
measured from  the  beginning,  my  mother.  I 
thsnk  you.  I  thank  you  for  the  hand  that 
led  me.  the  voice  that  directed  me.  the  breast 
that  nestled  me.  the  arm  that  shielded  me. 
the  lap  that  rested  me.  All  that  I  am  Is  by 
you.  who  nursed  me. 

•Tor  your  smile  In  the  morning  and  your 
klBs  at  night,  my  mother,  I  thank  you.  I 
thank  you  for  the  tears  you  shed  over  me. 
the  songs  that  you  sung  to  me.  the  prayers 
your  said  for  me.  for  your  vigils  and  mln- 
isterlngs.  AU  that  I  am  Is  by  you,  who  reared 
me. 

"For  the  faith  you  had  In  me,  the  hope  you 
had  for  me,  for  your  trust  and  your  pride. 
my  mother.  I  thank  you.  I  thank  you  for 
your  praise  and  your  chiding,  for  the  Justice 
you  bred  into  me  and  the  honor  you  made 
nUne.  All  that  I  am  you  taught  me. 

•For  the  sore  travaU  that  I  caused  you. 
for  the  visions  and  despairs,  my  mother,  for- 
give me.  Forgive  me  the  peril  I  brought  you 
to,  the  sobs  and  the  moans  I  wrung  from 


you.  and  for  the  strength  X  took  from  you, 
mother,  forgive  me. 

"For  the  fears  I  gave  you.  for  the  alarms 
and  the  dreada,  my  mother,  forgive  me.  For- 
give me  the  Joys  I  deprived  you,  the  tolls 
I  made  for  you,  for  the  hours,  the  days,  and 
the  years  1  claimed  from  you.  mother,  forgive 
me. 

"For  the  times  that  I  hurt  you.  the  times 
I  had  no  sjnlle  for  you.  the  caresses  I  did 
not  give  you.  my  mother,  forgive  me.  Forgive 
me  for  my  angers  and  revolU.  for  my  deceiu; 
and  evasions,  for  all  the  pangs  and  sorrows 
I  brought  to  you,  mother,  forgive  me. 

"For  your  lessons  I  did  not  learn,  for  your 
wlahes  I  did  not  heed,  for  the  counsels  I  did 
not  obey,  my  mother,  forgive  me.  Forgive  me 
my  pnde  In  my  youth  and  my  glory  in  my 
strength  that  forgot  the  holiness  of  your 
years  and  the  veneration  of  your  weakness, 
for  my  neglect,  for  my  selflshness.  for  all  the 
great  debts  of  your  love  that  I  have  not  paid, 
mother,  sweet  mother,  forgive  me. 

"And  may  the  peace  and  the  ]oy  that 
passeth  all  understanding  be  yours,  my 
mother,  forever  and  ever.  Amen." 


Tarfct  Town,  U.S^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  uyvisuKk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
promises  of  more  antl-Amerlcan  out- 
bursU  and  uprisings  this  summer  over 
the  United  States  of  America  under  the 
publicized  cry  of  antiwar  demonstrators. 
I  want  our  colleagues  to  read  the  fate  of 
one  city  from  created  crises. 

In  1965.  In  BogaJusa.  La.,  the  anUwar 
demonstrators,  then  calling  themselves 
•civil  rights'  marchers,  being  ouulders 
from  all  over  these  United  States,  created 
such  chaos  that  the  Louisiana  Governor 
supplemented  the  local  police  with  375 
of  his  State  police  force  of  440  men. 

Ballyhooed  to  spectacular  prominence 
by  the  national  news  reformers,  the  local 
leaders  and  Governor  asked  for  outside 
help  from  the  President  and  Mr.  Kat«n- 
bach.  then  US.  Attorney  General.  They 
received  It. 

AU  were  named  as  defendants  in  a 
Federal  lawsuit.  At  a  hearing  unprece- 
dented since  the  Nuremberg  trials — 
everyone  was  wrong  but  the  Invaders 
from  without — the  whole  city,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  Bogalusa  was  con- 
victed en  ma-ss  and  their  entire  police 
department  placed  under  a  Federal  In- 
junction. The  city  was  thence  conquered 
and  their  lawmen  made  subordinate  to 
the  whims  and  directives  of  the  VS.  At- 
torney General  and  Federal  Judges.  The 
people  today  suffer  under  such  a  Federal 
court  supervision  by  Injunction. 

Citizens  of  Bogalusa  were  branded  as 
less  than  100-pcrcent  American  because 
they  dared  to  resist  this  un-American 
invasion — to  defend  their  town,  as  would 
any  free  man.  Their  punishment  was  a 
suspension  of  local  control,  of  constitu- 
tional government  all  usurped  by  Federal 
power. 

This  punishment.  Imposed  upon  the 
taxpayers  and  workers  of  Bogalusa,  was 
to  "scapegoat"  them  to  receive  national 
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chastisement — the  infamy  of  a  bill  of 
attainer  on  every  child,  and  to  live  hMice- 
f  orth  under  a  police  state  controlled  by 
the  whims  of  the  Etepartment  of  Justice 
through  a  cooperative  member  of  the 
unelected  team,  a  Federal  district  judge. 

The  judgment  of  civil  contempt  is 
still  in  effect  although  neither  the  chief 
of  police,  the  commissioner  of  public 
safety,  nor  the  mayor  are  still  in  oflflce. 
The  cititzens  have  law  and  order,  pro- 
vided the  arrests  are  first  approved  by 
Federal  agencies. 

Possibly  a  review  of  this  antUocal  law 
and  order  judgment  will  suggest  to  some, 
the  desired  national  control  of  local 
police  sought  by  State  Department 
Under  Secretary  Nicholas  deB.  Katsen- 
bach.  in  hla  National  Crime  Commission 
and  its  source  book.  "The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society." 

Ask  the  officers  of  Bogalusa,  where 
each  police  officer  must  give — in  writ- 
ing— the  assurance  that  he  understands 
and  will  comply  with  the  plan  for  police 
coverage. 

Ask.  the  elected  local  officials  where 
the  chief  of  police  a^nd  commissioner 
must  file  a  monthly  sworn  statement 
that  the  police  coverage  plan  and  officer 
disciplinary  procedures  are  and  have 
been  in  full  effect.  This  supervlslMi  is 
backed  by  the  threat  of  contempt  at 
$100  per  day  in  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

And  this  is  right  here  in  America,  under 
the  free  society.  The  only  facet  of  local 
autonomy  retained  by  the  people  is  to  pay 
taxes.  Their  sons  and  husbands  serve  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  about  the  world. 
And  no  American  flag  or  draft  card  was 
ever  burned  In  Bogalusa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  contempt 
Judgment  In  civil  action  No.  15727.  be- 
fore the  UJ3.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans 
Divislcm.  be  here  inserted  in  the  Record 
for  all  to  study,  so  all.  can  better  under- 
stand the  destruction  of  local  govern- 
ment under  the  guilt-shielding  tinfoil  of 
civil  rights  and  self-serving  law. 

This  happened  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  based  on  authority  of  this 
Congress.  It  can  happen  to  your  town  or 
city. 

The  court  decision  follows : 
Civil  Action  No.  15727,  JuncMBrrr  or  Ctro. 

CONTKMPT 

<In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  Divi- 
sion) 
Robert  Hicks,  et  al..  plamtlffs.  United  SUtes 
of  America,  plaintiff- in tervenor.  v.  Claxton 
Knight,  et  al.,  defendants 
This  Court  tiarlng  on  July  10,1065  Issued 
Its  prelltninsry  Injunction  herein  and  having 
made   tti   order  herein  dated  July  31,   1966 
at  the  motion  of  plaintiffs  that  defendants. 
Claxton   Knight,    Arnold   D.   Spiers,    Walter 
Vertrees   Adama,    Haynea    Wascom.    Bernard 
Williams,  and  police  officer  James  Bozo  Riley 
•how  cause  why  they  should   not  he   held 
and   punished  for  civil  contempt   and  why 
defendant  Oorman  Crowe  should  not  be  du 
rected  to  remove  defendant  Walter  Vertree 
Adams   aa   his   deputy,   and    all   defendants 
having  been  Ln  said  order  directed  to  show 
CAuse     why     said     preliminary     injunction 
should  not  be  extended  to  specifically  cover 
defendant  Thomas  Burbanlc    and  his  sub- 
orUL  nates;  snd 

This  Court  having  further,  at  motion  of 
plaintiffs,  directed  dafendants  to  show  oauss 
why    ths    prosecution    of    Sam    Barnes    oa 


charges  of  assault  on  defendant  Walter  Ver- 
trees Adams  and  of  possession  of  a  concecUed 
weapon  would  not  be  enjoined;  and 

This  Court  having  at  the  motion  of  ths 
Attorney  Gener&l  of  the  tTntted  States  di- 
rected defendants  to  show  cause  why  (he 
United  States  of  America  should  not  be 
permitted  to  Intervene  as  a  piftlntlff- In  ter- 
venor: and 

This  Court  at  the  motion  of  the  United 
States  having  directed  defendants  Claaton 
Knight  and  Arnold  D.  Spiers  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  be  held  and  punished 
OS  and  for  civil  contempt  of  this  Court;  and 

All  the  said  matters  havmg  rc^arly  come 
on  to  be  heard  and  the  parties  having  pre- 
sented their  evidence; 

It  is  ordered  and  adjudged  as  fotlows: 

I.  The  application  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Intervene  In  the  wlthln-entltled 
cause  is  granted. 

3.  The  motions  that  the  defendants  Walter 
Vertrees  Adorns.  Hoynes  Wascom  and  Bernard 
Williams  and  Officer  James  Bozo  Rlley  be 
held  In  civil  contempt  are  denied. 

3.  The  petition  to  amend  the  order  of  this 
Court  of  July  10,  1965.  to  Include  the  de- 
fendant Thomas  D-  Burbanfc.  Individually 
and  as  Director  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  fuid  his  agents,  servants,  employ- 
ees, successors,  offlcem,  troopers,  patrtrimen 
and  aU  persons  subject  to  his  command  or 
in  active  concert  with  him  Is  dismissed. 

4.  Tttt  motion  to  enjotn  the  prosecution 
of  Sam  Barnes  Is  dented. 

5.  The  motion  to  cause  the  defendant 
Walter  Vertrees  Adams  to  be  enjoined  from 
acting  as.  and  that  the  defendant  Dorman 
Crowe  dismiss  hla  as  a  deputy  sheriff  of 
Washington  Parish  Is  denied. 

It  Is  further  ordered  and  adjudged  that 
Arnold  D.  Splera  and  Claxton  Knight  are 
In  civil  contempt  of  this  Court.  Arnold  D. 
Spiers  and  Claxton  Knight,  and  each  of  them, 
are  committed  to  and  shall  remain  In  the 
custody  ot  the  Attorney  General  ot  the 
United  States  and  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the 
United  States  of  HOO  per  day  commencing 
on  the  date  this  order  Issues  unless  Arnold 
D.  Spiers  and  Claxton  Knight  do  the  follow* 
ing:  Within  seven  days  after  the  Issuance  of 
this  order,  show  to  Uie  Court  that  they  are 
complying  with  the  order  of  this  Court  of 
July  10,  1965.  Arnold  D.  Splera  and  Claxton 
Knight  can  make  this  showing  by  doing  the 
following: 

A.  Develop,  adopt  in  writing  and  publish 
a  plan  for  police  coverage  in  the  city  of  Boga- 
lusa Including  coverage  of  all  picketing  and 
demonstraUons  so  as  to  carry  out  fully  the 
order  of  this  Court  of  July  10,  1965.  and  in 
particular  paragraph  3  of  said  order  which 
orders  Arnold  D.  Spiers  and  Claxton  Knight 
to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  protect  plain- 
tiffs and  others  .■iimllarly  situated  from:  (a) 
phyalcal  assaults  and  beatings:  <b)  harass- 
ment and  Intimidation  which  prevents  or 
discourages  their  exercise  of  the  right  to 
picket,  assemble  peaceably  and  advocate 
equal  civil  rights  for  Negroes.  The  plan  sbaU 
not  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  foUowtng: 

1)  The  establishment  of  a  chain  of  com. 
mand  and  the  assignment  of  responsibility 
to  supervisory  personnel  to  execute  the  plan; 

3)  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  com- 
munication system  to  effectuate  the  plan; 

3)  The  establishment  of  liaison  with  civil 
righta  groups  and  particularly  those  engaged 
in  picketing  and  demonstrating; 

4)  The  establishment  of  procedures  for  the 
prompt  and  effective  utlllzatton  of  poUce  as- 
alstance  when  and  where  needed  from  the 
Washington  Pariah  Sheriff's  office  and  the 
Lxiulslana  State  Police. 

B.  Develop  and  adopt  In  wrlUng  a  set  ot 
specific  Instructions  as  to  the  duties  c<  in- 
dividual police  officers  and  police  supervisors 
In  executing  the  plan  for  police  coverage  for 
UiB  d^  oC  Bogalusa. 

C.  Notify  in  wrlUDc  aU  poUoe  oSoerfr  of 


the  Bogalusa  Police  Department  of  their 
duty  to  cocnply  with  the  July  10th  order  of 
this  Order.  Said  noU&catlan  shall  Include 
a  full  explanation  of  the  plan  for  pcdlce  cov- 
erage In  the  City  of  Bogalusa  Including 
coverage  of  aU  picketing  and  civil  rlghu 
demonstrauons  and  their  individual  duties 
in  connection  therewith. 

D.  Hold  an  instruction  and  training  claes 
for  all  police  officers  of  the  City  of  Bogalusa 
so  that  the  plan  for  police  coverage  in  the 
City  of  Bogaltisa  Including  coverage  of  pick- 
eting sDd  ClvU  rights  dejnonstratioas  Is  fully 
explained  to  each  police  oflloer  and  to  each 
police  supervisor. 

E.  Obtain  in  writing  the  assurance  of  eiich 
police  officer  of  the  City  of  Bogalusa  that  he 
understands  snd  will  comply  with  the  plan 
for  police  coverage  In  the  City  of  Bogalusa 
including  coverage  ot  picketing  and  dvil 
rights  demonstrations  and  that  he  under- 
stands and  wUl  carry  out  bis  specific  acalgn- 
ments  m  connection  with  the  plan  for  police 
coverage. 

P.  Adopt  In  writing  a  plan  for  Instituting 
disciplinary  action  against  any  police  offlcer 
of  the  City  of  Bogalusa  wbo  refused  to  sign 
the  assurance  including,  if  necessary,  the 
discbarge  of  such  officer. 

O.  Develop  and  adopt  in  writing  a  plan  for 
personal  Inspection  by  CtUef  Knight  aud 
Commissioner  Spiers  to  insure  tb&t  :  (1)  All 
officers  know  the  plan  of  police  coverage  in 
the  City  of  Bogalusa  including  coverage  of  all 
picketing  and  civil  rlghte  demonstrations 
within  the  City  ot  Bogalusa  and  that  all  of- 
ficers know  their  spedflc  assignments  under 
said  plan;  (3)  That  the  plan  for  coverage  la 
being  carried  out.  and  (3)  That  the  Individ- 
ual officers  of  the  Bogaltisa  Police  Depart- 
ment are  proi>erly  performing  their  assign- 
ments under  the  plan  for  police  coverage. 

H.  Develop  and  adopt  In  writing  a  plan  to 
dtclpline  officers  of  the  Bogalusa  Police  De- 
partment who  fall  to  know  and  perform 
their  assignments  under  tiie  plan  for  poUoe 
coverage  <^  the  Olty  of  Bogalusa. 

In  the  development  of  this  plan  for  police 
coverage  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  shall  be  available  for  consultation 
with  Arnold  D.  Spiers  and  Claxton  Knight 
and   their  attorney  John   Uartzell. 

On  or  before  seven  days  from  the  date  oC 
this  order.  Arnold  D.  Splen  and  Claxton 
Knight  shall  file  a  sworn  suitement  with  the 
Clerk  ot  this  Court  showing  what  each  has 
done  in  connection  with  adopting  a  plan  tor 
police  coverage  in  the  City  of  Bogalusa.  Said 
statement  shall  Include  copies  of  all  direc- 
tives, rules,  regulations,  instrucuotu.  Inspec- 
tion and  disdpliniiig  procedures  and  assur- 
ances signed  by  members  of  the  Bogalusa 
Police  Departmeut  in  connecUon  with  the 
plan. 

It  Is  further  ordered  and  adjudged  that 
Arnold  D.  Spiers  and  Claxton  Knight  shall 
file  a  sworn  statement  with  the  Clerk  of  this 
Court  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
month  beginning  September  1,  19d&  and  con- 
tinuing for  a  period  of  13  months  thereafter 
that  the  plan  for  police  coverage  and  the  in- 
spection and  disciplinary  procedures  adopted 
pursuant  to  said  plan  fo»  police  coverage  are 
and  have  been  In  full  effect  during  the  re- 
porting period.  Upon  failure  of  said  Arnold 
D.  Spiers  and  Claxton  Knight  to  make  a 
satisfactory  showing  as  to  execution  of  the 
plan  for  police  coverage  during  the  prior  re- 
porting period,  they  and  each  of  them,  shall 
be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  shall  each  pay  a  floe  of  >100 
per  day  for  each  day  of  continued  non-oom- 
pUance  thereafter. 

Arnold  D.  Spiers  and  Claxton  Knight  are 
further  ordered  to  retain  and  preserve  all 
records,  reports  and  papers  pertaining  to  the 
performance  tiy  the  Bogalusa  Police  Depart- 
ment ot  their  duties  In  compliance  with  this 
order  and  the  order  of  this  Court  of  July  10. 
1906,  and  the  plan  for  police  coverage  In  the 
City  of  Bogalusa.  and  make  such  records,  re- 
ports and  papers  available  to  the  Attorney 
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0«neral  or  his  repr«sentAtlT«  for  Inspection, 
reproduction  aJiy  copying  tn  order  Uukt  tbe 
Attorney  will  b«  ^ble  to  be  oC  a««Ut&xuje  to 
tbls  Coart  In  Insuring  oompllanc*  wltb  tbe 
vitblA  order  uid  wltb  tbe  ordjer  ol  thU  Court 
of  Jul;  10.  1066. 

Coata  of  Uiis  proceeding  iti&U  be  tftxed 
against  Arnold  D.  Splere  and  CUxton  Knlgbt 
tor  wtiicb  eiecuUon  may  laaue. 

Tbe  tTnlted  States  UarsbaJ  Is  ordered  to 
aerre  forthwltb  a  copy  of  tbe  within  order 
on  the  defeodabta.  Arnold  D.  Splen  and 
Clazton  Knlgbt. 

Signed  this  90th  day  at  July.  1M6. 
(Signed)   Hku^t  W.  CHmzsmmaT. 

V.S.  Dittrlct  Judge. 


Work  Scmce  Actinties  of  High  School 
Hakn  aad  Seaiors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  IH7 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  ^r.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  17  years,  tbe  American  Jewish 
Society  for  Service  has  conducted  work 
oervice  campa  In  which  high  school 
juniors  and  seniors  serve  communities 
and  tnBtitutions  In  need.  In  19  different 
States  the  society,  an  independent  char- 
itable organization,  has  provided  a 
mechanism  for  connecting  eager  and 
willing  youth  with  Jobs  that  need  doing. 
The  or7ani2atlon  fumlAhes  a  vehicle  for 
coDverting  the  IdeaUsm  of  youth  into 
action. 

Seven  projects  have  been  with  and  for 
American  Indians.  Among  other  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  an  orphanage,  a  home 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children,  and 
Interracial  community  centers.  The  work 
camp  groups  have  erected  schoolhouses. 
a  gymnasium,  a  community  center,  a 
camp  workshop,  an  overnight  shelter, 
and  have  buUt  new  homes  as  a  part  of 
uilaan  redevelopment. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  a 
wider  audience  the  excellent  work  of  this 
organization,  an  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 1967  Issue  of  Ingenue  follows: 
Bkicics.  Boaids,  and  GurTARS — Tkesz  LrrzLT 

Tktkb    Came    to    Town    To    Pnirr    Por- 

aaTT.     Th«t     Enhcd     Up     Donto     Kvtbt- 

THZMO    PaOK    BrnXOtMC    A    LlBBABY    TO    OlT- 
Iiro    FOUC     COMCKBTSi 

"What?  Whoever  heard  of  paying  tSOO  for 
tlie  privilege  of  worMngf"  At  first,  elxteen- 
and-one- half- year- old  Richard  Cohen,  a 
senior  at  New  Tork's  Btuyveaant  R.  S.,  found 
It  bard  to  accept.  "I  kept  thinking  about 
how  far  that  money  would  go  toward  a  trip 
to  Europe  or  something  else  I  wanted  badly.'* 

Payliig  (M-  the  opportunity  to  work  \m  a 
prerequUlte.  however,  of  a  program  apon- 
Bored  by  the  American  Jewtab  Society  for 
Service. 

"We  were  In  operation  ten  years  before  the 
Peace  Corps."  says  tbe  3or4ety'a  prcaldent. 
Henry  Kobn.  "Each  summer,  we  set  up  work 
camps  tn  various  disadvantaged  areas 
throughout  tbe  United  States  and  send 
young  people  from  upper  middle-class  fam- 
lUea  of  all  faJtba  to  work  with  tbe  people 
there." 

Tbla  sununer.  three  separate  work  camps 
were  set  up — In  Bono.  Ohio,  to  help  migrant 
farm  workera;  In  Bast  Troy.  WtsooiwUi. 
where  AJ88  taan-agerv  worked  aide  by  side 


with  Chicago  teens;  and  In  Babb,  Montana, 
to  help  the  Local  BlackXeet  Indiana. 

Richard  Cohen,  a  tall  boy  with  longlah 
blond  hair  says.  "I  kept  thinking  about  It. 
and  after  listening  to  what  some  friends  who 
had  already  taken  part  In  last  year's  program 
tutd  to  say,  I  decided  to  give  It  a  try." 

Tbus.  he  became  one  of  the  fifty-four  high 
school  Juniors  and  seniors  from  New  Tork's 
metropolitan  area  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  who  took  part  tn  the  service  pro- 
gram for  the  summer  of  1900. 

Richard  was  aeut.  along  with  fifteen  other 
teeu.<i  (a  team  of  eight  boys  and  eight  girls 
was  sent  to  eath  camp) — to  the  town  of 
Babb.  Uontana.  where  they  tackled  the 
back-breaking  Job  of 'rejuvenating  an  an- 
cient, decrepit  school  building.  "Tou 
wouldn't  think  one  building  oould  take  so 
much  reworking,  but  this  one  did."  says 
Richard.  "We  had  to  contend  with  water 
shortages,  lack  of  heat  and  proper  tools. 
We  painted  everything  In  sight— roof  in- 
cluded— by  band,  and  re-Iald  the  concrete 
walks.  That  took  plenty  of  elbow  grease — 
first  we  had  to  rip  up  the  old  broken  oon- 
crete,  then  lay  on  tbe  new.  Everyone  ini- 
tialed the  last  piece  of  concrete  to  celebrate  i" 

Marilyn  Blumberg,  a  senior  at  Southslde 
H.  S.  in  Hockvllle  Centre.  New  York,  also  was 
a  member  of  the  Montana  team.  She  adds, 
'The  boys  slept  In  the  schooLhouse  Itself; 
the  girls  shared  a  aback  out  In  back." 

Marilyn,  who  clasalAea  herself  as  "cultural- 
ly advantaged,"  has  always  wanted  to  work 
with  less  privileged  people.  "There  were  only 
about  fifty  [Mople  in  the  hamlet — It  wasn't 
big  enough  to  be  called  a  town — but  it  was 
enough  to  give  you  a  very  good  Idea  of  the 
plight  of  American  Indiana.  It's  very  hard 
for  the  men  to  get  work — they're  primarily 
unskilled  laborers —  and  they  live  from  day 
to   day,   with    Uttle   hope   for    the   future. ' 

The  schedule  was  rough.  A  typical  day  be- 
gan at  7:00  A.M..  when  oommltteee  were 
immediately  formed  for  the  day's  tasks.  Three 
p«ople  made  up  the  kitchen  committee — 
■Surprfftlngly."  Marilyn  says,  "the  boys  made 
better  cooks  than  the  girls.  In  our  group, 
at  least.  Richard  was  voted  Best  Cook  I" 
After  breakfast,  the  group  worked  untU  lunch 
at  12:00.  "We'd  take  a  break,  play  ourgtiltars 
and  talk  for  a  while,  then  back  to  work 
again  until  4:00.  or,  sometimes.  If  tbe  Job 
was  especially  important,  we'd  work  even 
longer." 

Each  team  of  sixteen  teen-agers  Is  sup- 
plemented by  two  counselors  and  a  camp  di- 
rector. "There  is  no  formallaed  program." 
says  Mr.  Kohn.  "The  camp  director  decldee 
what  work  has  to  be  done,  and  how  It  Is  to 
be  accomplished." 

"At  first,"  Richard  pMlnts  out.  "the  Indians 
were  skeptical.  They  didn't  know  or  trust 
us.  But  slowly,  we  gained  their  confidence. 
We  even  made  friends  with  an  Indian  fam- 
ily that  was  temporarily  living  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  school  while  their  home  was  be- 
ing rebuilt.  Their  Uttle  boy,  Jimmy,  would 
talk  to  us  all  day  about  his  pony,  who  bad 
free  run  of  tbe  place." 

It  wasn't  all  work,  though.  Babb  is  situ- 
ated on  tbe  edge  of  Glacier  National  Park 
which,  says  Marilyn,  is  "the  moat  beautiful 
spot  on  earth."  There,  five  members  of  the 
team,  including  Marilyn,  participated  In  a 
hootenanny  and  played  t>efore  an  audience 
of  five  hundred  people,  visitors  to  the  park 
from  alt  over  the  USA.  "We  colled  ourselves 
The  Just  Wonderful  People.'  There  were 
Richard  Cohen.  Josh  Cohen  (no  relation), 
Susan  Bristol.  Prsn  Lapan  and  myself.  We 
all  played  guitar.  We  were  ao  well-received 
we  were  asked  to  come  back  for  a  repeat  per- 
formance!" Did  they?  Marilyn  laughed,  "Ab- 
solutely not.  We've  never  been  so  nervous  In 
our  lives  t" 

Tbe  officials  of  Babb  estimate  that  the  sli- 
teen  AJSS  workers  contributed  about  Ofl.OOO 
worth  of  work  to  the  oommuntty.  Would  they 
do  It  again?  "Tea!"  Richard  answered  em- 
pbfttlcaUy. 


"In  our  group  It  was  much  different."  says 
seventeen -year -old  Larry  Harman,  who  par- 
ticipated In  a  team  assigned  to  Bast  Troy. 
Wisconsin.  Under  the  aegis  of  Bull  House 
Association,  a  Chicago  settlement  agency, 
the  AJSS  teen-agers  worked  and  Uved  with 
Chicago  high  school  drdpouts  and  Job  Corps 
membera.  Together  they  built  a  much- 
needed  Ubrary  at  a  music  and  arts  camp 
owned  by  Hull  House.  "At  flrat,  everyone  was 
apprehensive,"  says  Larry.  "The  Chicago  boys 
didn't  open  up  too  easily:  they  seemed  to  be 
pretty  much  on  the  defensive.  But  as  the 
sununer  wore  on,  .things  gradually  became 
easier,  and  we  were  finally  able  to  communi- 
cate." 

Sixteen -year-old  Karen  Price,  a  pretty 
senior  at  Forest  Hills  B.S.  In  New  Tork.  says 
tbe  gtria  had  an  easier  time  adjusting  than 
tbe  boys. 

"A  bunch  of  girls  get  together,  immediate- 
ly we  start  to  talk  about  clothes,  boys,  hair- 
dos. Pretty  soon  you  forget  the  obrtous 
differences."  But  difTerenoas  there  were.  "The 
girls  from  Chicago  were  predominantly 
Puerto-  Rlcan,  and  they  were  very  honest  In 
their  atutudea.  U  they  didn't  Uke  you.  they 
let  you  know  tt.  There  was  no  pbonlnesa, 
none  of  the  false  pollteneaa  that  you  sort  of 
get  uaed  to.  It  made  things  much  easier  all 
around." 

Tbe  East  Troy  group  actually  built  the 
library  with  their  bare  hands.  A  local  archi- 
tect. WUliam  Deknatel,  provided  plans  and 
blueprints  which  the  group  followed  with 
amaxlng  skUl  considering  their  lack  of  ex- 
perience. "We  dug  the  foundation,  every- 
thing." says  Lafry,  beaming. 

Inevitably,  there  was  some  Interracial 
dating.  "But  here,"  says  Karen,  "a  major 
difference  In  the  two  groupe  became  appar- 
ent. While  we  from  AJSS  were  alt  rather 
carefree,  thinking  about  college  and  pretty 
vague  about  serious  plana  for  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  Chicago  kids  seemed  mors  con- 
cerned with  settling  down.  I  guess,  in  a  way. 
you  could  say  they  were  more  mature." 

Because  the  AJSS  allows  each  volunteer 
only  one  opportunity  to  serve  ("To  give  a« 
many  people  a  chance  to  help  others  as 
poesible."  says  Mr.  Kobn) ,  Karen  has  re- 
cently volunteered  for  membership  in  Mo- 
bilization For  Touth.  "I  think  It's  great. 
working  OD  this  type  of  project.  Tou  find 
out  that  people  everywhere  are  basically 
honest  and  interesting." 

Work  seems  to  agree  with  all  of  these 
energeUc  teen-agers.  In  Bono.  Ohio,  a  third 
AJSS  group  set  to  work  refurbishing  a  center 
for  migrant  workers.  Seventeen -year-old 
Jane  Wolfe,  a  senior  at  Hope  H.S.  In  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  says:  "We  did  every- 
thing from  cutting  down  trees  to  cleaning 
and  polnung  the  workers'  shacks.  We  even 
built  a  footbridge  over  a  stream,  clearing 
a  thirty-foot  path  to  do  ao." 

Her  group's  major  activity  was  demolish- 
ing an  ancient,  two-story  auction  bail,  long 
condemned  as  unsafe.  They  were  asked  to 
perform  this  task  by  the  Bono  Civic  As- 
soclsktlon  axMl  the  Oayiolic  and  Protestant 
clergy  of  the  area.  "We  lived  In  Cardinal 
Strltch  H.S.  in  nearby  Oregon,  Ohio."  says 
Jane,  "and  we  traveled  to  Bono  each  day. 
The  families  wa  met  there  were  really 
poverty-stricken — there  were  no  stdewalks. 
no  sewers."  Tbe  group  managed  to  salvage  all 
the  lumber  from  the  torn -down  auction 
hall.  Instead  of  letting  it  go  to  waste,  tbe 
Industrious  citlaens  of  Bono  plan  to  con- 
struct a  recreation  building  at  the  town 
park  with  it. 

Why  do  these  young  people,  and  hun- 
dreds like  thero,  prefer  to  devote  an  enUre 
summer  vacatloD  to  helping  others,  instead 
of  spending  tbelr  time  and  money  on  more 
self-seeking  pursuits?  Perb^js  the  answer 
can  beet  be  summed  up  In  a  comment  made 
by  Marilyn  Blumberg.  She  smiled  as  she  put 
into  simple  language  the  poignancy  every- 
one was  feeling:  "We  worked  hard.  It's  true; 
bat  when  the  work  got  done,  that  was  aatls- 
facUon.* 
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The  Earth  Is  the  Lord's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 


"We've  Feared  *CoBfroBUtioB,'  Bat  W* 
Have  Had  12,  Sti»od  U^  9m4  Thsfs 
Got  Better— Not  Wane" 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTMday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  April  30  to  May  7,  1967,  was  Soil 
Stewardship  Week,  and  only  a  few  peo- 
ple really  blew  it.  Those  who  stopped  to 
hold  Arbor  Day  observances  paused  for 
Just  a  moment  to  dedicate  a  piece  of 
land,  a  tree,  to  the  furtherance  of  con- 
servation and  to  nature's  gifts. 

I  believe  It  Is  fitting  that  we  pause  for 
a  moment  to  look  back  at  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week,  1967,  and  remember  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  this  land  of  ours  and  to 
that  which  Is  associated  wKb  it,  our  very 
lives.  Thus,  as  we  consider  'Jiese  truths. 
let  us  also  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
land  as  an  editorial  in  a  fine  paper  In 
Wisconsin,  the  East  Troy  News,  states. 

"rtie  editorial  is  entitled  "The  Earth  Is 
the  Lord's"  and  would,  indeed,  be  a  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  of  the  greatness  of 
this  land  we  take  so  lightly.  I  offer  it  to 
you  gentlemen  as  a  signllicant  guideline 
for  future  thoughts  and  legislation  af- 
fecting this  land  we  hold  so  dear: 
Ths  Basth  Is  tkk  Loan's 
uoMauim  otTa  t>*Kii 

Spreading  acre  by  acre  and  mile  by  mile 
across  the  heart  of  our  continent  is  the  larg- 
est single  expanse  of  productive  land  on 
Earth. 

It  Is  an  awBSome  land,  magnificent  in  the 
variety  and  richness  with  which  Ood  en- 
dowed It. 

It  Is  the  Lord's  land,  entrusted  to  Qur  care 
during  our  UfeUroe  to  help  us  serve  Him 
and  His  purposes  for  our  being. 

As  stewards,  we  have  decided  that  one- 
fourth  of  It  should  be  managed  for  all  of 
us  by  our  government.  The  much  lArger 
port — three  fourths — we  have  divided  into 
millions  of  unite  In  private  ownership. 

Three-fourths  of  our  tandl  Here  Is  an  em- 
pire of  the  zu>bleet  prc^orUons — nearly  1.S 
billion  acres,  which  fortify  our  present 
strength  and  stand  surely  as  a  testing  ground 
of  our  future. 

It  la  tbe  land  on  which  we  must  depend 
to  produce  more  and  still  more  food — for 
our  own  growing  needs  and  to  help  those 
abroad  who  hunger. 

It  Is  the  land  where  we  can  add  to  the 
supplies  and  quality  of  our  water;  and  where 
moet  of  our  timber  will  be  grown. 

It  la  the  land  where  most  of  our  outdoor 
recreation  needs  can  be  met;  and  VThere  most 
of  our  wildlife  wlU  be  produced. 

Three-fourths  of  our  land!  Here  is  where 
the  owners  are — the  legion  of  men  and 
women  on  whom  we  depend  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  stewardship  and  vrork  to- 
other as  neighbors  for  the  common  good. 

It  Is  the  land  of  a  democracy,  where  we 
rely  on  the  voluntary  exercise  of  Individual 
responsibility  rather  than  regulation  by  gov- 
ernment  ss  the  favored  avenue  to  accom- 
pM-shment. 

It  Is  the  land  of  owners  who  have  the  rea- 
son, more  than  any  otbera,  to  focus  on  each 
acre  the  skills  and  devotion  that  progress 
requires. 

It  is  the  land  of  still  unmeasured  values, 
deserving  new  and  higher  regard  as  a  vital 
and  Irreplaceable  treasure. 

Consider  our  land.  Consider  it  welL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP    CALlroaNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  19€7 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. April  28.  former  Congressman  Wal- 
ter H.  Judd  addressed  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California,  on  a  subject 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  other 
readers  of  the  Congressiokal  Recoss 
who  are  concerned  with  coimnunism. 

His  address  follows: 
"Wrva  FKutxn  'CoKvaoNTATioir'   Bor  Wx'rr 

Had  12,  &TOOD  Dp,  and  Thimob  Oot  Brr- 

T^ — Not  Woasx" 
(From  address  by  Hon.  Walter  B.  Judd.  for- 
mer   Congreaeman.    1990    O.OJ*.   National 

Convention  Keynoter) 

"Everyone  knows  that  some  kind  of  a 
cllnuut  Is  developing  In  Asia.  It's  the  same 
situation  as  when  I  first  came  here  In  IB30. 
At  that  time  I  was  trying  to  get  our  people 
to  see  that  there  was  more  hope  for  peace 
by  faithfully  Rtandtng  by  our  friends,  the 
Chinese  people,  than  by  trying  to  modify, 
please  or  appeaae  the  Japaneae  by  selling  or 
giving  them  eeaentlal  goods. 

Now  I  am  back  with  the  mime  appeal — 
stand  by  our  friends,  the  Chinese  people  and 
the  free  Asian  peoples  around  them,  rather 
than  let  them  all  down  with  the  naive  notion 
that  we  can  please  or  appease  the  Chinese 
Communists  or  Hanoi  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  Communists  in  Cuba  or  Moscow. 

THE    XAST    tS    DMCOVKBCNO    ASIA 

There  are  some  gains:  there  U  a  greater 
awareness  In  our  country  of  the  importance 
of  Asia.  Tbe  east  coast  has  now  discovered 
that  there  Is  an  Asia.  After  all.  we  have  had 
three  world  wars  In  the  last  '20  years.  All  of 
them  began  in  Asia  while  we  were  being  told 
we  should  look  elsewhere.  But  Lenin  told  us 
the  road  to  Parle  Is  by  way  of  Pelfttng. 

A  second  gain  Is  that  there  is  an  Increasing 
awareness  of  the  crucial  Importance  In  Asia 
of  mainland  China. 

In  the  fifteen  countries  of  Asia  live  one 
third  of  the  people  In  the  world.  This  la  what 
the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  about.  And  China  Is 
the  key  to  Asia,  as  the  huh  is  the  key  to  a 
wheel. 

NO  soLir-noN  wtthout  a  wkek  ckjma 

OermaJiy  In  Europe  occupies  the  same  atra- 
teglrally  advantageous  cejitrai  position  as 
China  occupies  in  Asia.  If  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  free  and  friendly,  there  la  no  insolu- 
ble problem  in  Asia.  Dlfflcult.  but  not  In- 
soluble— for  Korea.  Japan  or  any  of  the  rest. 

If  the  Communists  had  been  able  to  con- 
BoUdate  their  positions — they  haven't  been 
able  to  as  witnessed  by  the  upheaval  in 
China — if  out  of  tbla  struggle  should  come  a 
real  conaoUdatlon  of  Communist  mastery 
over  the  Chinese  pec^le.  If  they  were  able 
to  develop  the  fun  potential,  then,  gentle- 
men, there  is  no  solution. 

"amx  Ton  coxiro  to   wm?" 

Red  China  has  exploded  four  or  Ave  atomic 
weepOTiB.  She  can't  hit  you  with  them  in  the 
next  fifteen  years  bat  she  can  drop  one  of 
these  devices  out  of  the  back  end  of  an  old 
bomber  and  hit  Japan. 

In  the  Philippines  recently  t  was  told. 
T>on't  argue  about  who's  right  or  wrong. 
Are  you  going  to  wloT  Thafs  what  we  want 


to  know,  because  If  yon  are;  we  can  *w*V^» 
It;  If  yoQ  arettt.  we  can't.' 

Our  objective  tn  Asia  must  be  to  return  tha 
Chinese  people  to  the  free  world. 

"MAONESS"  hot  CEQIfXSE  BtTt  COKMUlilST 

Not  many  people  etUl  think  the  Chinese 
CommunlBta  are  'agrarian  reforwtets.'  Some 
people  finally  reallaed  that  China  Is  oeo- 
trolled  by  a  total  tyranny. 

Dr.  Mau,  the  great  Chinese  vloUnlst,  com. 
poser  and  chairman  of  their  Academy  (or 
Music,  spoke  about  what  happened  to  **'fp 
and  others  in  Red  Ctiina.  StaJin's  daughter 
said  ahe  was  the  'property  of  tbe  state.'  We 
believe  tbe  people  own  the  country  Includ- 
ing the  government;  the  Commutilsts  l>etieve 
tbe  government  owns  the  country  including 
the  people.  That's  why  we're  on  a  colUsloii 
course. 

ICAO  HAS  TO  PKSnOT  cHxsra 

Once  tn  a  while  you  hear  people  talking 
about  the  roots  at  China's  madnese.  'China 
was  "humlUstcd"  and  she  is  behaving  this 
way  because  of  those  humlllatloaa' — but 
have  you  Been  any  mAdnesa  amongst  the 
Chinese  on  ^3rmoea  or  in  Hong  Kong,  any 
madness  among  the  Chinese  in  Ban  PTan- 
clBoo?  The  miidnri  is  oot  Chinese  but 
Communist. 

If  you  doubt  this,  look  at  their  Red  Guard 
campaign    to    destroy    the    'four    olds'— old 

Ideas,  old  culture,  old  custcona.  old  habits 

to  destroy  everything  Chinese.  Mao  Tse-tung 
has  to  do  so.  He's  read  history,  be  knows  it 
will  wear  him  out  and  absorb  his  movement. 
But  we  haven't  sensed  that  yet. 
anro-sonzT  sPLrrf 

China  la  part  of  a  world  conspiracy  and 
struggle  against  aU  free  peoples  and  par- 
Ucularly  against  the  United  States. 

Tou  promptly  aay.  >what  about  the  Bino. 
Soviet  split?'  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
U  a  'spUt'  between  the  X7S6R  and  Red 
China — as  natlcms.  Coaununlsm  Is  not,  a 
national  movecnent — never  pretend  that  It 
Is.  It  la  an  intematlooal  nxn-ecnent.  More 
of  our  dlffleulties.  In  understanding  what 
la  going  on  over  there,  stem  from  our  fail- 
ure— or  r^usal— to  recognize  this  ooe  fact 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

All  tbe  governments  we've  dealt  with  In 
the  post  operated  in  terms  of  what  their  lead- 
ers thought  to  be  In  their  nation^  interests — 
that  they  were  trying  to  Improve  condlttona 
for  their  own  people. 

COVUVHISTK  "ASIAWS"? — WOT 

We  assume  that  If  a  government  Is  In  Mos- 
cow, it  must  be  working  primarily  for  the 
Russian  people,  helping  to  meet  their  needs. 
that  it  wtm't  be  embittered,  afraid,  i 
sive  or  expansionist. 

If  a  government  la  In  Pelplng  i  

that  Its  primary  coooem  must  toe  to  work  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Chinese  people.  We 
say.  'trade  with  It,  bring  It  Into  the  oom- 
munlty  of  nations  and  then  It  will  work  for 
the  weU-belng  of  the  Chinese  people.* 

We  have  nothing  to  suf^Mrt  these  assttmp- 
tlons. 

Like  taking  the  word  of  tbe  Communists 
themselves.  In  19&G  Mr.  Nehru  said  to  me 
rather  condescendingly.  'You  Americana 
don't  get  along  very  well  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  because  you're  not  Asla&s.'  Im- 
plying that  he  could.  Being  a  feUow  Asian. 
I  said  to  him.  'I  was  under  the  Chinese  CotD- 
munUU  once  for  eight  months.  I  hope  you 
never  have  that  close  and  direct  a  oootsct 
with  them,  becatise  If  you  do.  sir,  I  predict 
that  you  will  discover  that  they  are  not 
Asians.  Mao  Tse-tung  was  bom  a  Chinese,  of 
course,  but  he  is  not  a  Chinese  patriot  work- 
ing for  the  well-being  of  the  Chinese  people 
as  you.  sir.  are  working  for  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  well-being  of  the  Indian  people — 
Mao's  a  world  revolutionist.' 

Nehru  didn't  believe  tt.  He  wss  Bed  China's 
best   friend— at   the   UJl..    everywhera   else. 
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CblnA'ft  chiet  apologist  and  advocate  wa«  Ur. 
Neliru.  And  bow  dtd  his  'fellow  Aclans'  re- 
ciprocate? Without  tHe  BUeiit«8t  pro»ocaUon, 
OQldly.  they  invaded  Nehru'«  India. 

I  waa  over  there  a^aln  shortly  t&ere«/t«r 
and  be  recalled  our  previous  conTersatlon. 
He  waa  a  broken  man  and  died  aoaie  five 
mootha  later. 

Tbe  Bed  Guards  are  trying  to  eliminate 
the  thrfte  'antl-groupe.'  Who  are  they?  Tiie 
'&nU-aocdaUste' — Chineae  who  don't  w«ni 
to  be  Oooununlste.  but  to  live  their  own 
live*  and  make  their  own  choices.  The  'anti- 
party'  people — thoee  who  don't  want  a  dic- 
tatorship; they  want  to  have  something  to 
say  about  their  society.  (They  agree  with  a 
man  named  SdHchsilov  who  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flna  words  In  the  Yuyoalav 
ConaUtuUon  and  publish  a  newspaper  with 
some  freedom  of  expreoslon  rather  than  Just 
as  mouthpiece  for  the  Communist  party.  He 
went  to  Jail  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.) 

The  third  group  th*t  tbe  Red  Ou&rds 
are  bitterly  determined  to  destroy  they  call 
the  'anU-Iiaolstj.'  They're  Chinese  Commu- 
nists who're  against  Uao  and  for  Uoscow. 
They  aay  tlao's  following  the  wrong  tactics 
and  the  men  in  ICoecow  are  correct. 

NOT   WKKTHXa — ROW  r 

What's  tbe  quarrel  about?  How  to  con- 
quer the  wwld — not  whether.  How. 

Uao  T»e-tung  never  tlree  of  asking  tbe 
rhetorical  question  when  and  where  has  the 
revolution  ever  come  by  legal  and  parliamen- 
tary means?  "It  never  comes  except  by  vio- 
lence, bloodshed,  and  revolution;  so  get  on 
with  it." 

The  Uoscow  groups  says.  "Dent  have  a 
showdown  now.  it's  too  dangerous.  So  put 
on  the  act,  peaceful  co-existence,  relftxa' 
tlon  of  tension  and  so  on  until  we  gel  more 
countries  subverted  In  Latin  America  and 
Airica,  and  tbe  Americans  get  tired  and 
under  some  face-saving  device  pull  out  of 
Vietnam.  Watt  until  the  whole  world  Is  In 
cbaoe.  That's  the  time  for  revolution.  We 
won't  need  to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion then.  We'll  be  able  to  win  the  world 
by  threat  of  them,  coupled  with  the  divisions. 
the  disunities,  dissension  and  confusions  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  Intended  vic- 
tims." 

If  two  doctors  are  quarreling  about  how 
to  get  me  well,  that's  of  life  and  death  Im- 
port&DCe.  But  if  their  only  disagreement  Is 
on  which  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to 
dispose  of  me.  I'm  Interested  but  I  don't  get 
too  much  comfort. 

WOnj)     I>OKZH  AXIOM      ABAKDONKDT      NONBXNSE  t 

Tlut's  the  present  situation  t  tf  there's  any 
doubt  about  It,  took  at  the  agreement  that 
leaked  out  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  where  the 
two  parties,  despite  their  bitter  quarrel, 
agreed  to  expedite  shipment  of  supplies  into 
Vietnam  to  lull  Americans. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  find  one  deed,  as  con- 
trasted with  honeyed  words,  to  Indicate  any 
basic  abandonment  of  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  world  domination. 

Oonununlam  has  reached  flrvt  base — China 
-*but  let's  keep  them  on  first  base  until 
something  happens  within  or  without.  Well, 
docs  a  man  go  to  first  base  and  stop?  No. 
he  goes  to  first  base  to  get  to  second  base — 
the  fifteen  countries  around  China.  And  If 
he  gets  them,  what?  Well,  no  question  about 
that,  they've  announced  It's  Africa  and  Latin 
America — isolate  the  powers  around  the 
North  AtlanUc.  And  that's  what  they  have 
consistently  Ijeen  doing.  Fifteen  months  ago 
In  Havana  they  had  the  first  Tti-Contlnental 
Solidarity  Conference. 

They  said  Cuba  Is  to  be  to  tbe  Western 
Hemisphere  what  North  Vietnam  is  to  South 
Vietnam.  That's  very  clear.  Cuba  is  the  place 
where  the  insurgents  from  Panama,  Quate- 
maJa.  Brazil.  Colombia,  and  Venee\iela  are 
being  trained  and  equipped  as  the  Vletcong 
were  trained  and  equipped  In  the  north. 
Transported  back  Into  their  native  ootmtrj 


and  supplied  and  directed  while  they  subvert 
from  within. 

It  was  announced  that  they  w«r*  going  to 
subvert  Puerto  Rico,  which  la  American  terri- 
tory. But  we  didn't  want  to  let  that  out  be- 
cause somebody  might  be  disturbed. 

"WCmx    HOMS    BASS" 

Mow  mppose  t2iey  get  first,  second  and 
third — they  want  home  base,  dont  they? 
What's  home  base?  We  are  I  The  struggle  U 
about  us.  not  about  the  Chinese  and  the 
Vietnamese.  lUey  have  no  Ultiaions  as  to  who 
It  Is  that  stands  between  them  and  full  con- 
trol of  the  planet. 

Now.  this  Is  our  foreign  policy.  Keep  Red 
China  on  first  base,  dont  give  her  second 
bs«e  or  third.  Keep  her  on  first  base,  until 
something  happens  within  or  without.  It's 
happening,  hold  on.  dont  lose  faith  in  man- 
kind including  the  Chinese  people.  President 
Tnmian  came  to  It.  President  Elsenhower 
came  to  It,  President  Kennedy  came  to  it. 
President  Johnson's  come  to  It — keep  Red 
China  on  first  base.  It's  very  dlSlcult.  but  It 
Isn't  bard  to  understand  surely. 

Now.  how  do  you  keep  tbe  Red  Chinese  on 
first  base?  (1)  Dont  do  anything  to  help 
them.  Dont  do  anything  to  lessen  their  dUB- 
culUes.  Their  own  cruelties  and  contradic- 
tlona  have  brought  them  into  difflcultles. 
Don't  help  them  out  of  those.  This  Is  why  you 
mustn't  trade  with  them.  This  Is  why  you 
mufitnt  give  them  diplomatic  recognition  ex 
bring  them  into  the  UJ«..  until  they  quaUfy. 

Not  because  we  are  'pretending  they  don't 
exist.'  as  someone  always  nUsrepresents  the 
policy,  but  because  we  are  acutely  aware  they 
do  exist.  If  you  isolate  a  case  of  smallpox  are 
you  denying  Ifk  there?  You're  Ignoring  lu 
existence  If  you  don't  Isolate  it — unless  you 
want  to  kill  the  child.  Oenerally  you  want  to 
Isolate  it  until  It  wears  out. 


rutJUiOHT's  vrrr?ncssxs  ooNroDNorD 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Pulbrlgbt  had  a  series  of 
hearings  in  the  Senate  about  Red  China.  He 
had  a  whole  series  of  experts.  Most  of  them 
had  never  had  contact  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, but  it  was  clear  that  they  had  at 
leaat  read  each,  other's  books.  And  thU  was 
their  testimony:  'We  must  be  practical,  we 
must  be  realistic,  Red  China  is  there  and  the 
people  of  China  tiave  accepted  Communlam. 
The  regime  in  Red  China  is  stable.  It  has 
China  united  for  the  first  Ume.  It's  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  mainland.  We  must  ac- 
cept It  as  a  fact  and  start  deaimg  with  it,  as 
If  It  were  a  responsible  member  of  a  civilized 
society.' 

Some  of  tu  said.  These  premises  are  un- 
sound, the  OommJttee'B  conclusions  unjusU- 
fled..'  Within  three  months  these  experts  were 
confounded,  tbe  exptoalona  In  Red  China 
made  clear  the  Chinese  people  had  not  ac< 
cepted  Communism. 

"wx  Ktnrr  oxr  ouxsxlvbs  TOoxTHnt" 

Our  main  problem  Is  not  to  get  the  Vlet- 
nameee  together  again.  It's  clear  we  can  get 
them  together — If  we  can  get  ourselves  to- 
gether. It's  unreasonable  to  expect  or  demand 
greater  stablUty  or  unity  In  Salgan  than  there 
Is  in  the  President's  own  party  on  Capitol 
Hlli.  What's  happening  here  is  not  because 
people  are  traitors,  but  t>ecauAe  they  havent 
had  an  effective  leadership  that's  candid  and 
tells  them  the  truth  and  calls  upon  them  to 
rally  as  ChurchUl  rallied  his  people  Ln  their 
period  of  greatest  dlfflculty. 

We  should  bave  been  doing  two  things: 
Let  those  South  Vietnamese  who  came  from 
the  North  do  what  they've  been  begging  to 
do  for  four  years — open  a  'liberation  front' 
In  the  North.  They  want  to  go  back  as  guer- 
rtUaa  and  make  trouble  in  Ho's  rear.  They 
oouid  disrupt  supplies  more  than  our  bomb- 
ing does.  But  we  won't  let  them  go  as  we 
'mustn't  offend  the  enemy  you  know.' 

Second,  we  have  to  have  more  effective  at- 
tacks on  nKire  important  targets.  Only  last 
montti  did  we  bit  tlw  number  one  steel  plant 


that  produces  80%  of  all  North  Vietnam's 
■t«el.  Before,  our  pilots  could  only  shoot  up 
acme  trail.  How  many  American  klda  are 
dead  from  the  products  of  that  ateel  plant 
we  let  operate? 

Tnx  bo:  mxKtB  what  ws'u.  Hrrl 

Some  of  us  have  argued  that  we  ahould 
say:  'Here's  list  at  targeU.  They're  military 
targets  and  we're  going  to  destroy  them. 
Please  Ho  Chi  Minh.  get  your  dvitlans  away 
from  those  installations — we  don't  want  to 
kill  North  Vietnamese,  but  we  must  reduce 
your  capacity  to  kill  South  Vietnamese  and 
Americans.'  We  ooiUd  do  this  through  leafieu 
or  radio. 

Then  we're  off  the  defensive.  If  civilians 
are  killed  it's  because  Ho  refused  to  move 
them  away  after  our  notice.  Why  are  ve 
apologetic? 

We've  been  afraid  of  two  w(Mx1s — confron- 
tation and  escalation.  We  mustn't  have  a 
'confrontation'  because  that  will  lead  to  an 
'escalation.'  There's  no  evidence  to  support 
this  aasertlon. 

WHKN   wx  COHraONT.   BSDS   ftAT   "BO  BOSBTI" 

In  tbe  pest  30  years  we've  had  twelve  con- 
frontations. Twelve  tunes  we  stood  up.  Each 
time  the  Commimists  aald  'so  sorry,  we  Just 
wanted  to  know' — and  things  got  better. 

Indecliilon.  hesitation,  vacillation,  division, 
the  appearance  of  fear — these  are  what  leud 
to  escalation.  It's  because  1  don't  want  an 
all-out  war  that  I  urge  we  follow  the  course 
that  looks  hawkish,  but  In  the  end  Is  dovUh- 
It's  a  test  not  of  power  but.  In  tbe  end.  of 
our  character." 

Amswkxs  to  WximM  QtrxmoNS  Pxom  Flooi 

Q:  (Col.  J.  H.  BoUng)  Peiplng's  control 
over  Hantri?  A:  Hanoi  can't  operate  without 
Peiplng's  consent,  approval,  or  support. 
Can't  win  without  decisive  support  of  Soviet 
Union.  Peiplng  cannot  enable  Hanoi  to  win 
but  can  stop  war  with  a  telegram. 

Q:  (Charles  T.  Travera)  Comment  on  Oen. 
Westmoreland's  statement  that  criticism  of 
our  Vietnam  action  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy?  A:  t  don't  think  they're  traltera 
(but  people  who  bum  draft  cards  and  fiag, 
are),  they  have  the  right  to  dissent — but  we 
have  tbe  right  to  say  that  they're  aiding  and 
comforting  the  enemy.  I  tell  students  who 
have  "peace"  marches — "Don't  call  them 
'peace'  marches,  colt  them  war  marches" 
really  you  ahould  call  them  death  marches, 
because  they  lead  to  the  death  of  more  than 
would  otherwise  die." 

Q:  CoDgreeemon  Riven  said  It  la  too  late 
to  criticize  now,  we're  in  war— comment? 
A:  We  should  criticize  bow,  but  not  whether. 
Communists  are  at  war  with  ua.  This  Is  our 
only  war  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  because 
we're  only  fighting  half  way. 

Q:  (W.  Russell  Werner)  Why  not  declare 
war?  A:  Afraid  people  won't  love  us.  A  half- 
hearted policy  is  the  worst.  This  pc^cy  leads 
to  (1)  expansion  of  war  or  <3)  defeat.  Ten 
days  ago  Breshnev  said  all  Communist  por- 
Ues  must  unite  to  defeat  Americans.  He's 
been  encouraged  by  this  policy  of  ours  to 
cross  the  tine  and  stick  his  neck  out.  It's  like 
Korea — where  we  Insisted  on  taking  all  our 
soldiers  out;  hence  the  Reds  Invaded  the 
South,  and  we  bad  to  double  cross  them  and 
roll  them  back — the  only  time  we've  double- 
crossed  the  CommunistBl  One  symbolic  regi- 
ment would  tiave  kept  them  out — as  It  has  in 
Berlin  for  twenty  years. 

Q:  Red  Chinese  war  with  U.S  Insvltahle? 
A:  No.  Mao  often  aays  so  but  Red  Army  di- 
vided. All  the  incense  In  world  wouldn't  get 
them  In  a  war  tf  they  felt  they  couldn't  de- 
feat us— and  all  tlie  honeyed  words  wouldn't 
keep  them  out  If  they  thought  they  could 
win. 

Q:  <0ol.  Lee  V.  Harris,  Rat.)  Would  Russia 
back  Red  Chinese  interventloa  in  Vietnam 
under  10A5  "mutxial  defense  pact?"  A:  Btalln 
oooe  aald.  "sincerity  In  deplomacy  la  no  more 
poeslble  than  dry  water." 
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HON.  L  C  GATHINGS 

or    AXKAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  l£  a^ked  many  times,  "Why 
should  our  forces  be  In  Vietnam?"  H  the 
United  Nations  had  assumed  the  role  for 
which  It  was  establl.shed  and  had  mahi- 
talned  an  adequate  force  for  the  protec- 
tion of  small  nations  from  aggression, 
only  a  small  number  of  our  men  would 
have  been  required  as  a  part  of  a  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force.  Mr  David 
Lawrence,  publisher  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  has  written  a  fine  article 
entitled,  "Why  U.S.  Troops  Are  in  Viet- 
nam." I  am  glad  to  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  House. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Wu^  X3B-  TaooPB  Aaa  ts  VonfOM 
'      <By  David  lAwrence) 

American  troope  in  large  numbers  would 
not  be  in  Vietnam  today  if  It  were  not  for 
tbe  virtual  collapse  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  for- 
saken the  pledges  they  made  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  II.  They  have  allowed  the 
continents  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  as  well 
as  North  and  South  America,  to  be  threatened 
by  and  In  some  Instances  actually  subjected 
to  acts  of  aggression. 

The  United  States  lately  bos  been  called 
•"the  BcU-appolnied  policeman  of  the  world." 
But  the  truth  Is  the  world's  policeman — 
the  United  Nations  organization — has  failed 
in  Its  duty.  Every  major  power  Is  now  on  its 
own. 

This  country  feels  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent a  third  world  war  and  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  to  refrain  from  Intervention  al- 
together in  daJigerous  attuatlons  does  not 
avoid  big  wars  but  sometimes  helps  to  pro- 
voke them.  We,  of  course,  have  no  business 
Interfering  Ln  local  revolutions,  but  when 
they  present  a  threat  to  international  peace, 
the  United  Nations  Charter  sanctions  collec- 
tive action. 

Four  Umes  during  the  last  60  years — be- 
fore two  world  wars,  the  Korean  War,  and 
the  Vietnam  War — the  proponents  of  Isola- 
tlonlsm  have  unwittingly  led  autocratic  gov- 
ernments to  miscalculate  American  poUcy 
and  to  embark  upon  wars  of  aggression  be- 
cause of  a  belief  that  pubUc  opinion  in  the 
United  States  would  not  favor  military  par- 
Udpatlon. 

The  politically  ambitious  In  our  midst 
have  counted  upon  the  voters'  Ignorance. 
They  have  assumed  that  all  wars  are  burden- 
some and  that  the  people  will  accept  almost 
any  method  of  avoidance.  It  Is  presumed  to 
be  unpopular  to  become  too  deeply  engrossed 
In  disputes  far  from  our  shores. 

But  the  truth  Is  that.  In  a  world  so  closely 
Interrelated  as  It  is  today,  distances  are 
meaningless.  We  found  out  in  1917  that  our 
xmarmed  ships  could  not  travel  tbe  high 
seas  and  that  tbe  wax  In  Europe  was  bound  to 
Involve  us.  We  discovered  the  same  thing  In 
1B41.  although  we  hod  spent  more  than  two 
years  trying  to  demonstrate  an  aloofness  to 
the  conflict  across  the  Atlantic.  This  encour- 
aged Hitler  to  widen  his  operations  to  con- 
quer Europe  while  urging  Japan  to  keep  oxir 
-armed  forces  occupied  in  the  Pacific. 

We  are  today  on  the  verge  of  a  third  world 
war.  The  factors  that  becloud  the  interna- 
tional scene  are  menacing.  If  the  United 
States  falls  to  take  a  firm  attitude  and  lis- 


tens to  uninformed  critics  ^f\^  iiTTt>iiwfc-ing 
dissenters,  this  country -wlU  Inevitably  be- 
came engaged  in  another  world  war.  And 
next  time  It  will  be  fought  with  plenty  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  there  wUl  be  no  way  to 
prevent  hcQ%'y  losses  once  missiles  begin  to  be 
fired  acroes  the  seas. 

The  United  States  has  gathered  to  its  side 
troops  from  six  countries  In  Asia  which  per- 
ceive the  danger.  But  the  nations  elsewhere 
have  remained  indifferent.  They  apparently 
do  not  realize  as  yet  that  the  next  conflict 
will  be  worldwide  and  that  aooner  or  later 
every  country  will  become  enmeshed. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Communist  au- 
tocracy emerged  in  Red  China  in  11H9  and  got 
the  upper  bond  In  that  vast  area  of  Asia. 
the  time  was  considered  ripe  for  Communism 
to  move  aggressively  to  take  over  aU  of 
Korea,  and  If  succeseful  there,  to  annex  Ja- 
pan and  other  countries  In  the  Western 
Pacific.  In  December  19S0  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment openly  admitted  that  It  had  sup- 
plied arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Red  Chi- 
nese Army  which  had  invaded  South  Korea. 
The  Pelping  regime  was  condemned  as  an 
"aggressor"  by  a  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  nothing  was  ever  done  about 
Russia's  palpable  acu  of  treason  against  that 
organization. 

Vietnam  has  been  afflicted  with  internal 
troubles  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
Friction  between  rival  groups  and  factions 
has  been  tntenslfled  by  help  from  the  Com- 
munist countries. 

llie  Soviet  Government  has  steadUy  main- 
tained its  mischievous  policies.  A  few  days 
ago  United  Press  dispatches  from  Uoscow 
reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has 
agreed  to  grant  North  Vietnam  several  hun- 
dred minion  dollars  more  In  arms.  Industrial 
goods  and  food  in  1B68.  Communist  China, 
moreover,  has  increased  its  military  strengtli 
along  the  North  Vietnamese  border. 

The  stage  Is  being  set  for  a  m^Jor  wnr.  Are 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  unaware 
of  what  is  going  on?  When  will  a  demand 
be  made  that  either  the  Security  Council  or 
the  General  Assembly  present  these  salient 
facte  to  the  world? 

It  Is  crystal  clear  that  peace  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  all  the  members  of  tbe 
United  Nations  begin  to  take  seriously  the 
worldwide  threat  which  has  been  emerging. 

The  United  States  bos  more  than  440,000 
troops  in  Vietnam  now  and  may  find  ItseU 
compelled  by  approaching  events  to  increase 
this  to  600.000.  Such  a  force  can  maintain 
the  status  quo  In  Vietnam,  but  it  will  never 
solve  the  whole  problem.  Tlie  troublee  go 
deeper.  They  ralee  the  basic  question  of  how 
a  nation,  torn  with  Internal  diaeension,  can 
come  under  some  form  of  international  su- 
pervision or  discipline  so  that  the  citizens 
can  freely  choose  their  government  and  im- 
prove their  economic  condition  with  the  help 
of  other  nations. 

It  is  of  Uttle  avail  to  go  back  in  history  and 
trace  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  since 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1B54,  when  a  for- 
mula for  handling  the  unsettled  situation 
in  Indo-Chlna  was  agreed  upon.  Since  then, 
strife  and  Intrigue  have  prevented  the  Viet- 
namese people  from  achieving  self-deter- 
mination and  freedom.  A  chain  of  conspira- 
cies has  developed  and.  In  the  lost  13  years, 
the  entire  country  has  been  the  victim  of 
plots  by  evil  men,  aided  and  alxtted  by  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Red  China  re- 
gime. 

Is  this  a  time  when  we  should  be  buttering 
up  Moscow  with  East-West  trade  agree- 
ments? Or  should  we  first  demand  the  full- 
est co-operauon  from  the  Soviet  Government 
in  solving  the  Vietnam  problem?  Should  we 
In  America  strengthen  the  economic  posltloD 
of  the  Soviet  Union  while  the  Vietnam  War 
is  being  prolonged  through  the  aid  furnished 
by  the  most  powerful  of  the  Commuoist  gov- 
ernments? 

Congress  can  be  a  constructive  force  La  ad.- 


vancLng  tbe  peace  of  tbe  world.  But  It  also 
can  be  otMtructlve  and  thus  encourage  oiir 
potential  enemies.  In  a  press  conference  a 
few  days  ago.  President  Johnson  reviewed 
some  of  the  things  that  happened  after  the 
fall  of  Prance  in  World  War  11,  and  men- 
tioned that,  as  late  as  August  IMl — Just  a 
few  months  before  Pearl  Harbor — the  vote 
in  the  House  of  RepresentAtlVM  to  extend  the 
military  draft  for  IB  months  waa  a03  to  902. 
The  dissenters  wanted,  in  fact,  to  shrink  the 
size  of  the  standing  Army.  Was  this  not  a  no- 
tification to  our  potential  enemies  that  the 
United  States  was  divided  and  was  really  not 
prepared  to  enter  any  war? 

Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War  in  June  1950.  moreover.  Congress  made  a 
BUbetantlal  cut  in  the  military  budget.  Amer- 
ica was  not  ready  for  that  war  either.  Our 
enemies,  of  coutse.  knew  this  and  counted 
upon  using  effectively  the  time  that  would 
have  to  elapse  before  we  could  mobilise  our 
farces  and  equip  and  tranqwrt  them  to  the 
For  East. 

Today,  there  Is  a  kind  of  "bsiaooe  <rf 
power"  as  between  tbe  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves.  But  we  are  being  challenged  re- 
peatedly by  the  strategy  of  Communist  Im- 
periallam,  which  seeks  to  gam  control  of 
governments  all  over  the  world  through  Infil- 
tration and  subversion.  TTie  bloc  of  Com- 
munist countries  In  East  Europe  Is  supposed 
to  be  Independent,  but  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  withdrawn  Its  troops,  which  bold  a  club 
over  the  beads  of  those  same  governments. 

In  a  sense,  we  have  never  settled  tlie  Is- 
sues that  arose  out  of  World  War  IZ.  We 
dumped  Into  the  United  Nations  all  the  un- 
solved problems  and  hopefully  believed  that 
some  way  would  be  found  to  take  care  of 
the  smaller  nations  by  trusteeships  or  other- 
wise. 

Tbe  United  Nations,  however,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. A  series  of  international  crises  bss 
ensued.  A  forum  for  discussion  has  been  cre- 
ated, but  the  meml>er  governments  have  not 
Joined  together  to  make  the  sacrifices  nec- 
essary to  build  tbe  organlzatliHi  Into  as 
effective  Instrimient  to  keep  the  peace  of  tbe 
world. 

Even  In  the  larger  democratic  countries,  the 
national  legislatures  show  sharp  divisions  of 
opinion.  In  some  instances,  there  Is  outright 
support  for  the  viewpoints  expressed  by  ag- 
gressor govemmenta.  Incidentally,  for  a  long 
time,  many  people  in  Europe  bave  board — 
and  believed — the  Russian  oocuaatloii  that 
the  United  States  is  on  "aggressor"  In  Viet- 
nam. Only  recently  hare  some  of  our  own 
allies  been  willing  to  go  before  tbe  public 
and  disprove  such  charges. 

Throughout  the  world,  moreover,  antl- 
Vletnam  War  demonstrations  are  being  held 
at  the  instigation  of  tbe  Moscow  Qovem- 
ment-  The  propaganda  is  conducted  by  Cooi- 
munlst  agents  through  organizations  whose 
members  are  for  the  most  part  misled  and 
do  not  know  that  they  are  being  Indirectly 
tied  in  with  tbe  Communist  drive  to  break 
down  American  detenninaUoa  and  weaken 
our  position  in  world  affairs. 

Public  opinion  is  still  a  potent  influence  in 
many  countries.  The  time  has  come  to  speak 
directly  to  peoples  and  urge  them  to  parUd- 
pftte  in  a  worldwide  movement  to  achieve 
self-determination  for  alt  nations.  Unless 
this  is  done,  a  few  govemmenu  with  strength 
will  gobble  up  nelght>orlng  countries  and  rob 
them  of  their  resources  and  their  freedom. 

The  sacrifices  of  two  world  wars  and  tbe 
Korean  War  will  have  been  in  vain  unless  tbe 
leaeosu  tMtlng  taught  by  the  Vietnam  War  are 
fully  understood.  They  teach  us  that  coe 
nation  alone  cannot  maintain  order  in  tbe 
world.  The  alternative  is  either  m<ve  wars  of 
maJCMT  proportions  or  the  formation  of  a  truly 
international  alliance  of  free  peoples  who 
must  exert  tbelr  maximum  power  to  main- 
tain peace.  This  is  ^e  true  slgnlficaBce  of 
the  American  military  expedition  in  Vietnam. 
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Wortcitcr,  Mui,  Altniu  Clob  Celebntet 
Ac  GoMea  Aaniverufy  of  AJtrat* 
latcfulioaal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

Cff  MASSACUirsnTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\*ES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1967 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
10,  last.  It  WAS  my  great  honor  and  pleas- 
ure to  be  the  guest  of  the  Altrusa  Club 
of  Worcester  at  their  exercises  com- 
memorating the  golden  anniversary  of 
Altrusa  International. 

As  most  people  know,  Altrusa  Inter- 
national, founded  in  Nashville.  Tenn..  on 
April  11,  1917.  Is  a  classified  service  or- 
ganization for  professional  women  and 
women  holding  executive  positions  In 
business. 

The  Worcester  club  was  formed  in  1937 
and  received  Its  charter  in  1840.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Worcester  Service  Clubs 
Council,  Is  nonsectarlan  in  religion,  and 
nonpartisan  In  politics. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
celebration  by  the  Worcester  club  mem- 
bership, the  dinner  chairman,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don H.  Jewett,  gave  a  most  enlightening 
and  inspiring  address  on  the  origin,  the 
objectives,  and  the  remarkable  growth 
and  achievements  of  Altrusa  Interna- 
tional, which.  I  am  sure,  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
readers  of  the  Congrksszoiial  Record. 
The  address  follows: 

Thk  Datb  and  Wats  or  Altbusa 

The  year  was  1017.  the  month  was  April, 
the  day  waa  the  Utb.  Just  five  cUjrs  after 
the  United  State*  had  declared  war  on  Ger- 
man;. Bauds  were  playing  In  the  streets; 
young  men  were  nuhing  co  Join  the  armed 
aerrlces:  and  women  wen  already  replacing 
men  in  the  labor  markOT. 

Experienced  typists  earned  W  to  tlS  a 
week.  Boom  and  bo&rd  could  be  had  for  97 
a  week.  Food  prices  were  soaring:  eggs  were 
up  to  36  cents  a  dozen,  sirloin  steak  to  35 
cents  a  pound,  and  milk  was  to  10  cents  a 
qixart.  People  were  singing  "Over  There". 
"Smiles",  and  "Keep  the  Home  Plres  Burn- 
ing". The  service  club  movement  was  In  Its 
Infancy. 

So  It  was  when  Altrusa,  the  pioneer  of 
women's  service  clubs,  was  bom. 

Rotary  was  12  yean  old;  Sertoma  was  five 
to  the  very  day.  having  been  established  on 
AprU  II.  19ia.  the  National  Exchange  Club 
was  six:  Kiwants  was  two.  Lions  was  to  be 
founded  two  months  later — and  all  the  rest 
of  today's  service  clubs  were  to  be  founded 
In  the  next  five  yean.  For  men:  Kinsman 
of  Canada.  Cosmopolitan.  ClviUu.  American 
Business  Clubs  and  Optomixt.  For  women: 
Pilot.  Quota.  Soroptomlxt  and  Zonta. 

Altrusa — from  the  word  "altnilsm" — was 
established  by  a  smaU  group  of  women  who 
were  leaders  In  the  business  and  profeeelonal 
world  of  Nashrllle.  Tennessee.  United  States 
of  America,  women  of  courage  and  vision 
who  dreamed  of  a  better  world  and  realized 
that  by  banding  together,  they  could  more 
effectively  serve  their  community  and  their 
country.  The  motto  selected  was  "Patriotism. 
Efficiency  and  Service" — a  motto  Just  as  per- 
ttnent  to  today's  world  as  It  was  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  dreams  of  these  NruhTllle  women 
spread  within  the  year  to  kindred  spirits  in 
the  bunnftss  and  profewrional  world  of  Loul*- 


yllle.  Kentucky:  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Day- 
ton. Ohio  and  Chicago,  DUnols.  and  by  Au- 
gust 1917,  Altrusa  was  incorporated  as  the 
first  national  organisation — classified  or  un- 
clsMlAed — tor     buxiness     and     professional 


Mamie  L.  Baaa,  the  first  national  presi- 
dent of  Altrusa.  expressed  well  lis  purpose  at 
the  second  NaUonal  Convenuon  In  Nashville 
m  1919.  She  said  the  purpo&e  of  Altrusa  la 
■to  awaken  buiineas  women  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibilities;  to  Inspire  them  to  set 
lilgh  ideaU  of  life  and  of  service  to  society  in 
general;  to  dignify  tbe  occupations  of 
women  by  uplifting  them  to  conform  to  high 
ethical  standards;  to  know  that  the  finished 
product  Is  neither  masculine  nor  feminine 
but  must  be  Judged  by  Its  worthiness  alone  " 
This  was  her  dream,  and  Mamie  L.  Boss 
wsA  typical  or  the  high  caUber  leaders  Al- 
trusa has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
through  the  years,  women  who  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  the  principles,  proJecU 
and  progress  of  Altrusa. 

During  the  Roaring  TwenUes— while 
Model  T's  raced  down  dusty  roads  and  fiap- 
pera  danced  the  Charleston,  while  people 
defied  prohibition  and  Lindbergh  flew  the 
Atlantic,  while  "Margie"  and  the  "Sheik  of 
Araby"  were  heard  on  the  first  radios — 
Altrusa  was  growing  rapidly.  By  1927  there 
were  9€  clubs  with  2,833  members.  Much  had 
been  accomplished  to  strengthen  the  organl- 
saUon  itself,  but  the  most  Interesting  thing 
to  the  general  public,  perhaps  was  the  tact 
that  Vocational  Outdance  was  adopted  as  a 
national  project.  In  community  after  com- 
munity Altrusa  helped  young  women  select 
and  experience  new  business  careers. 

In  the  next  ten  years — most  of  which  were 
called  the  "Depression  ThirUes" — while  banks 
closed  and  fortunes  disappeared  overnight, 
while  people  played  miniature  golf,  danced 
In  marathons  and  sat  on  flagpoles,  while  they 
sang  "Sunrlae  Serenade",  read  "Gone  With 
the  Wind",  and  attended  the  "Century  of 
Progress" — Altrusa  continued  to  grow.  Mem- 
bership became  large  enough  that  in  1030  ten 
districts  were  established,  and  In  the  follow- 
ing year  permanent  headquarters  were  set  up 
In  Chicago.  During  this  time  Altrusans  be- 
came more  concerned  with  thetr  counterparts 
In  other  countries,  and  In  1035  Altrusa  be- 
came international,  establishing  a  club  In 
Mexico  City.  Mexico. 

1937  to  1947— these  were  the  yean  that  in- 
cluded World  War  U.  days  of  drafts,  bond 
drives,  shoe,  meat  and  gas  rationing,  days  of 
singing  "Coming  In  On  A  Wing  and  A 
Prayer".  "Beer  Barrel  Polka",  and  "Don't 
Fence  Me  In",  but  In  spite  of  World  War  n. 
or  maybe  because  of  It — Altrusa  grew  even 
more  rapidly,  both  in  membership  and  In 
service. 

In  1030.  as  an  outgrowth  of  lt«  Vocational 
Ouidonce  program.  Altrusa  established  lU 
Founder's  Fund,  which  later  led  to  the  pres- 
ent Founder's  Fund  Vocational  Aid  program. 
By  the  way.  1030  was  the  same  year  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England  visited  the  United 
States  and  ate  hot  dogs  at  a  picnic  with 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  family.  We  refer 
to  this  because  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  on 
acUve  Altruaaa  before  she  became  First  lAdy 
and  an  honorary  member  from  then  until  her 
death. 

Besides  starting  the  Founder's  Fund, 
Altrusa  published  "Women  Oo  to  Work  at 
Any  Age"  by  Dr.  Oeorge  Lawton.  a  booklet 
which  Is  still  a  leader  In  Ite  field,  put  Its 
Grant«-ln-Ald  program  Into  action,  appointed 
Its  first  observer  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
first  such  appointee  by  any  service  club, 
adopted  Its  first  Internationally-coordinated 
program,  and  formed  clube  In  Puerto  Rico, 
Guatemala  and  Canada. 

As  an  aside:  a  club  was  also  started  In 
Seoul.  Korea,  but  when  the  tragedy  of  the 
Korean  War  atruck  In  1050.  the  club  was 
oompelled  to  disband.  One  member  of  the 
club  was  executed  and  two  other  members 
wvn  taken  by  the  Oommunlsta  and  do  word 


has  been  beard  from  them  since.  Some  of 
the  original  members  ore  now  active  again 
in  Seoul  and  there  Is  continued  interest  in 
tbe  wcH-k  of  Altrusa.  but  there  la  no  club 
there  atpreeent. 

The  end  of  the  Flourishing  Forties  and 
the  beginning  of  the_Fabuloiu  Fifties  saw 
the  coronation  of  Queen  EUmbeth  the  3nd 
of  England,  the  conquest  of  Mt.  Everest,  the 
advent  of  the  Ij^rogen  bomb,  and  tbe  Rus- 
sian launching  of  Sputnik  I.  'Mister  Sand- 
man", "Slow  Poke",  and  'Ooodnlght  Irene' . 
were  among  the  favorite  songs,  and  almoai. 
everyone  became  a  TV  addict. 

During  these  years— 1947  to  1057— Altrusa 
continued  its  expansion  both  in  Internation- 
al growth  and  In  service.  Clube  were  redia- 
tricted  into  twelve  districts,  the  Founder's 
Fund  Vocational  Aid  Project  was  launched, 
and  the  Grants-in-Ald  program  had  gained 
such  wide  recognition  that  Altrusa  received 
the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal  from 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  for 
"an  outstanding  achievement  In  helping 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  Way  of  Life." 

Let's  take  a  minute  out  to  explain:  The 
Fv>under'a  Fund  Vocational  Aid  project  gives 
ouUlgbt  grants  of  gZS  to  •250  to  women  in 
Altrusa  commuulMes.  women  who  need  fi- 
nancial aid  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  busi- 
ness world  The  Grants-in-Ald  program  gives 
outright  grants  up  to  tl  ,000  to  women 
graduate  students  from  other  countries  who 
are  running  out  of  funds  before  their  gradu- 
ate studies  are  completed.  These  proJecu 
alone  give  Altntsa  reason  for  existence.  At 
the  present  time  they  give  over  •76.000  fi- 
nancial aid  annually  to  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Now  to  continue:  The  Fifties  were  coming 
to  a  close  when  Altrusa  entered  lu  5th  and 
Golden  Decade,  and  the  early  Sixties  saw 
the  increased  wonders  of  the  space  age.  new 
resources  and  new  problems  brought  on  by 
automation,  and  rising  costs,  rising  hem- 
lines, rising  taxes.  The  world  was  shocked  by 
the  assassination  of  PreeldeDt  Kennedy.  ' 
startled  by  Beatniks  and  the  Beatles,  and 
deeply  concerned  with  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
Color  television  and  transistor  radios  were 
perfected,  and  the  airways  were  not  only 
filled  with  Jet  planes  but  with  "I  Left  My 
Heart  in  San  Francisco".  "What  Kind  of  Pool 
Am  I"  and  "Fly  Me  to  the  Moon". 

Diirlng  these  last  ten  years  Altrusa  has 
taken  giant  stepe  forward,  unttl  today  It 
has  approximately  18.000  members  in  550 
clubs  In  13  districts  In  13  countries — Mexico. 
Puerto  Rico.  Canada,  Guatemala,  Bermuda. 
England,  Ireland,  India,  The  Philippines. 
Scotland.  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  all 
fifty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  United  States. 

Besides  the  International  projects  already 
mentioned,  each  Altrusa  Club  has  one  or 
more  service  projects  in  Its  own  community. 
Here  in  Worcester  our  projects  ore:  Girls 
Club  Campershlps.  Senior  CltlJBens  Club, 
Marlllac  Manor,  collection  of  clothing  and 
articles  for  Mental  Hospital  patients,  and 
participation  in  Eesay  Contest  as  member  of 
Service  Clubs  Council,  to  mention  a  few. 

As  Altrusans  we're  proud  of  our  post  ac- 
oompllsbments.  but  we  realize  these  achieve- 
ments ore  of  real  significance  only  Insofar 
as  they're  the  basis  for  greater  achievements 
In  tbe  future. 

Tonight— right  at  this  moment — Altrusans 
in  each  Altriisa  Club  'round  the  world  are 
meeting  to  celebrate  Aitrusa's  "60th  Tear 
Growing  in  Service."  Together,  we  re-dedl- 
cat«  ourselves  to  the  dreams  and  hopes  of 
our  founders.  May  we  be  the  women  of  in- 
telligence, courage  and  vision  we're  supposed 
to  be.  women  with  such  strength  and  Integ- 
rity, with  such  driving,  djmomlc  force  In  our 
communities,  that  youll  know  us  by  the 
never-ending,  ever-increasing  service  we  give 
and  be  Inspired  by  It.  Herein  lies  our  Golden 
Anniversary  challenge.  We  pledge  we'll  meet 
HI 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   UABTLAltD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial, "A  Deadline  Overtaking  Mount 
Vernon  for  an  Irrevocable  Loss."  the  re- 
spected Louisville  Tlmea  on  May  8,  1967. 
places  ft  heavy  burden  on  the  00th  Con- 
gress to  preserve  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  at  Piscataway  Park. 

If  we  lose  our  campaign  to  get  res- 
toration of  S2.7  million  In  the  Senate  for 
parkland  acqulsitlcm  at  this  pilot  park  in 
cooperative  preservation  of  open  spaces — 
An  area  of  national  pride  and  unique  his- 
toric association  will  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  responsibility  will  rest  forever  on 
those  Members  ot  Congress  who.  in  1067,  were 
willing  to  forfeit  some  of  the  Nation's 
heritage— 

The  Times  remarks. 

This  is  a  burden  I  hope  this  Congress 
will  not  have  to  bear.  In  9  years,  our 
Nation  will  celebrate  200  years  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  I  hope  that  In  1976. 
the  view  from  Mount  Vernon,  which  most 
certainly  wUl  be  a  focal  point  in  our 
celebration,  will  be  the  same  as  George 
Washington  saw  it.  It  is  a  small  tribute 
at  a  minimal  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  place  the  Louisville  Times  editorial, 
which  I  commend,  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRo: 

(From  the  Louisville  Times,  May  8,  1967| 
A  Deaduke  OvEmTAKiNG  Mount  Veihoiv  roa 

AK    lHBrvOCABt.X    LOSS 

SIk  years  ago  Congress  enacted  tbe  flrat 
leglalatloa  deolgned  to  preserve  the  view 
from  Mt.  Vernon  across  tbe  Potomac  River 
virtually  as  Oeorge  Waahlagtou  saw  it  two 
centuries  ago. 

Private  landowners  and  two  nonprofit 
foundations  have  supported  the  effort.  Last 
year  Congress  enacted  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Maryland's  Rep.  Hervey  O.  Machen  to  au- 
thorise M.iaS.OOO  for  parkland  purchase 
across  the  river  from  Mt.  Vernon  to  preserve 
the  view  In  perpetuity. 

The  money,  however,  bos  not  been  ap- 
propriated. On  the  contrary,  tbe  House 
Appropriations  Committee  last  month 
denied  a  request  to  recommend  a  a3.7  millloa 
appropriation  to  buy  a  key  &0O-acre  tract. 
Since  I9B1,  the  Accokeek  Foundation  has 
donated  151  acres,  tbe  Alice  L.  L.  Ferguson 
Foundation  baa  committed  343  acres  for 
donation,  and  about  200  private  landowners 
have  donated  scenic  easements  protecting 
about  1.000  acres.  Unless  Congress  appropri- 
ates money  to  buy  the  federal  share  of  500 
acres  by  August,  these  donations  will  begin 
to  revert  to  tbe  original  owners  under  tennc 
of   the   gift   agreements. 

Representative  Machen  Is  convlrured  that 
the  danger  of  losing  the  scenic  river  front- 
age Is  real. 

"The  House  will  confirm  the  committee's 
action  of  denying  the  appropriation."  be 
said.  "It  Is  our  only  hope  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  can  be  convinced 
lo  restore  tbe  »2.7  million  to  the  Interior 
Department  budget  for  fiscal  year  1068." 

Land  prices  have  quadrupled  since  Con- 
gress took  Its  first  stepe  toward  saving  the' 
river  shore.  Pressures  tor  commercial  devel- 


opment of  the  area  are  Increaalng  constantly. 
Once  consigned  to  auch  usee  as  have  been 
threatened  In  the  past — oil  storage  tanks  or  a 
sewage  treatment  plant — the  Potomac  shore 
across  from  Ml.  Vernon  will  be  beyond 
salvage. 

An  area  of  national  pride  and  unique  his- 
toric association  will  have  been  destroyed 
and  the  responsibility  wilt  rest  forever  on 
those  members  of  Congress  who  in  1B07. 
were  willing  to  forfelt'aome  of  the  nation's 
hrriiage. 


Direct  Election  of  tbe  Presidcttt 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   UARTtAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBK3ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  It.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  support  for  a  system  of  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vloe  Presi- 
dent continues  to  grow.  In  an  editorial 
on  April  28,  the  Washington  Post  noted 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  other  body  has  now  added  his 
voice  to  those  proposing  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college  and  end  the  uncer- 
tainties inherent  in  the  present  system. 
His  initiative  has  given  new  momentum 
to  the  campaign  for  reforms  which  was 
sparked  by  the  thoughtful  report  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Commission 
on  Electoral  College  Reform.  I  trust  that 
momentum  wUl  continue  to  grow,  and 
that  comprehensive  hearings  on  all  as- 
pects of  direct  elections  will  be  held  this 
year. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  April  28: 

Dtaccr  Vote  fob  Pbesidcmt 

Direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  came  notably  closer  last  week 
when  Senator  Dlrksen  Introduced  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  for  that  purpose. 
His  proposal  Is  Dot  very  different  from  tbe 
resolution  sponsored  by  Senator  Bayh.  but 
the  support  of  the  conservative  minority 
leader  adds  substantially  to  the  prospect  of 
favorable  congressional  action.  Both  resolu- 
tions are  based  on  Uie  admirable  report  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Commission 
on  Electoral  College  Reform. 

Tbe  project  should  have  a  strong  appeal 
for  every  cltlEen  who  prizes  his  right  to  help 
choose  the  President.  At  present  that  right 
is  compromised  by  the  fact  that  voters  con 
choose  only  "electors"  who  in  turn  name 
the  President,  without  any  real  assurance 
that  they  will  always  follow  the  wishes  of 
the  popular  majority.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  the  votes  of  the  people  would 
be  cast  directly  for  the  candidates  them- 
selves, with  the  presidential  and  vice  pres- 
Idenlal  candidates  of  each  party  standing  to- 
gether as  a  team.  The  electors  and  all  tbe 
flnagHng  that  their  presence  makes  possible 
would  be  eliminated.  If  the  race  turned  out 
to  be  a  three-cornered  one.  and  tbe  leading 
candidate  had  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote,  a  run-off  between  the  two  top 
contenders  would  be  held. 

The  danger  that  tbe  presidential  election 
mlgbt  be  thrown  into  the  House  would  be 
completely  eliminated.  Tbe  proposed  amend- 
ments would  give  Congress  substuutlal  power 
to  deal  with  various  contingencies.  It  could 
determine  the  times,  places  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  it  neoessary.  tt  could  pro- 


vide by  law  for  the  replacement  of  can- 
didates who  might  die  before  election  day 
and  for  a  tie  m  any  election.  But  the  decision 
as  to  who  should  be  President  would  always 
be  left  to  the  people  voting  directly  for  in- 
dividual  candidates. 

Senator  Dlrksen's  version  also  calls  for 
ratlflcaUon  of  the  proposed  amendment  by 
conventions  In  thre«-fourths  of  tbe  states. 
Conventions  which  would  be  elected  by  tbe 
people  seem  to  be  eepedally  appropriate  in 
handling  a  constitutional  change  of  such 
basic  Interest  to  tbe  rank  and  file  And  thej 
might  well  be  more  disposed  to  approve  this 
reform  Chan  the  state  legislatures.  We  hope 
that  all  tbe  direct -election  amendments  will 
be  scrutinized  by  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees and  chat  a  final  version  will  be  sent 
to  the  states  this  year. 


Rumauaa  Independescc  Da^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTATIVB3 

Thursday,  May  11,  19S7 

Mr.  ZABtXXKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  Rumanian  Independence  Day. 
Three  great  events  In  the  history  of  that 
nation  are  celebrated  on  thii  anniver- 
sary. 

First,  on  May  10.  1866.  the  Rumanian 
monarchy  was  founded  after  a  long 
struggle  by  the  Rumanian  peoples  to  ac- 
quire the  right  to  choose  their  own  sov- 
ereign. On  May  10.  1877,  part  of  the 
state  which  had  been  under  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  Empire  declared  Its  Independ- 
ence. Four  years  later,  on  May  10.  1881. 
the  Rumanian  people  raised  their  coun- 
try to  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  a  full- 
fledged  stale  in  Europe 

May  ID,  therefore,  hafi  rich  historical 
significance,  not  only  for  the  people  of 
Rumanian  ancestry,  but  for  the  world. 

Today  we  turn  our  thoughts  Umrard 
the  Rumanian  Iwmeland.  FVw  countries 
have  undergone  the  kind  of  systematic 
pillage  that  the  Soviet  DnSon  wreaked 
on  Rumania  after  World  War  n.  Fewer 
still  have  survived. 

The  Rumanians,  however,  are  noted 
for  their  vigor  and  independejioe.  and 
their  nation  is  known  for  its  ability  to 
hold  together  despite  the  depredations  of 
Its  neighbors. 

Today  Rumania,  although  under  a 
Communist  regime,  has  taken  signifi- 
cant steps  to  better  its  relations  with  the 
West,  and  to  express  its  .Independence 
from  the  dictates  of  tbe  Kremlin.  A  de- 
sovietization  camjialgn  has  been  con- 
ducted In  Rumania  which  has  no  equ&l 
in  the  history  of  the  Soviet  empire  In 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  United  States  rightly  iias  taken 
cognizance  of  theae  ciumges  inside 
Rumania  and  has  indicated  our  con- 
tinuing friendship  for  tbe  Rumanian 
people  through  trade  and  dlplomatlo 
contacts. 

At  the  .same  time,  however,  we  must 
be  aware  that  tbe  "thaw"  in  Rumanian 
relations  toward  the  West  tias  not  been 
matched  by  a  relaxation  of  oontiDls  on 
the  Rumanian  people. 
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RumaniA  has  embarked  on  a  crash 
program  of  Indiutrtallzation,  designed  to 
turn  that  nation  In  a  few  years  from 
a  predominant!;  agricultural  economy 
to  an  industrial,  urban  society.  This  ef* 
fort  lias  succeeded  largely  because  of  the 
authoritarian  measures  Imposed  by  the 
government.  Many  have  suffered. 

As  we  turn  our  thoughts  toward  Ru- 
mania today,  therefore,  we  earnestly 
hope  for  Improvement  In  the  living  con- 
ditions and  standards  of  the  Rumanian 
people.  As  a  freedom -loving  people,  they 
cannot  be  kept  In  bondage. 

It  Is  our  hope  on  this  occasion,  that 
Rumania's  leaders  will  recognize  that 
the  future  progress  and  development  of 
their  nation  depends  In  large  part  on 
providing  significant  liberties,  and  an 
opportunity  for  free  cooperation  and  ex- 
pression, to  the  Rumanian  people. 


Tk*  Case  of  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full 
report  on  recent  political  developments 
\n  Greece  Is  still  not  available  but  It  Is 
erldent  that  stability  has  been  main- 
tained In  that  NATO  nation  and  that  the 
public  has  developed  a  wait  and  see  atti- 
tude to  allow  time  for  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  behind-the-scenes  political  compli- 
cations. 

The  Greek  Star-Press,  a  Greek-Amer- 
ican newspaper  enjoying  wide  circula- 
tion in  the  Chic-ago  metropolitan  area, 
discussed  developments  in  Greece  from  a 
naturally  interested  and  knowledgeable 
point  of  view  In  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  that  publication  on  May  3.  I 
Insert  this  article  in  the  Rscoko  at  this 
point: 

Tm  C*n  ow  Gucscx 

United  Auto  Worken  Prealdent  Walter 
Heuther  urged  the  U.S.  to  put  &n  Immediate 
halt  to  tbe  "subatantUl  mUltury  M«Utuic«" 
toQreece. 

Let's  suppoee  Waehlngton  wUl  do  Juat  tbat. 

Oreece  wUl  eutomatlcally  be  relieved  of  Ite 
obllgatione  to  NATO  and  u  %  result  the 
Atlantic  alliance  will  be  mlnua  Ite  eouth- 
eaatem  flank.  Turkey,  where  48  lenators  and 
momlMra  of  parliament  resigned  protesting 
tbe  "left  of  center"  phUoaopby  of  the  gov- 
enunenu  will  be  left  leolated — unless  It  be- 
comes ft  new  Yugoslavia.  Italy  will  move  to 
the  front  line  of  the  Western  world. 

If  this  la  what  Mr.  Reuther  Is  trying  to 
achieve  by  his  protest,  the  Kremlin  may  send 
him  Its  highest  decoration  for  most  valuable 
services. 

Mr.  Reuther  seems  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wll- 
llain  B.  I'rye.  United  Nations  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-TiTtiea  who.  In  his  Sun- 
day dispatch  from  New  Tork  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "a  moderate  left-wing  govern- 
ment can  be  a  more  useful  ally  against  com- 
munism In  tbe  International  arena  than  a 
ngfatist  one." 

We  Americana  supported  such  a  moderaU 
left-wing  government  In  Cuba— which  Mr. 
Frye  avoids  vary  carefully  to  mention — and 
we  know  the  resulU. 

Promoting  such  a  government  Ln  Greece. 
a  country  bordering  Iron  Ciu^aln  nations  on 


three  sides  (Albania.  Yugoslavia  and  Bul- 
garlai  would  limply  have  meant  an  outright 
abandonment  of  Greece  to  communism. 

Democracy  was  bom  in  Greece  and  It  Is 
really  a  sad  proposition  to  wltneaa  the  sus- 
pcQBloa  of  the  democratic  processes  tn  Its 
birthplace.  But.  when  democracy  Is  used  by 
communists  tn  order  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try. It  becomes  the  duty  of  patriotic  citizens 
to  protect  the  Nation  by  all  means. 

This  woe  the  case  In  Greece. 

Mr.  Reuther  would  better  go  back  to  hla 
homework  and  get  his  facts  straight  before 
launching  any  protesu.  Greek -Americans 
followed  with  *anxlet7  recent  political  devel- 
opments in  Greece  and  were  fully  aware  of 
the  clear  and  present  danger  of  a  take-over 
by  those  poUUclan^  who  chooee  to  openly 
proclaim  their  Intentions  to  overthrow  the 
regime  by  force.  Such  a  course  of  eventa 
would  certainly  have  resulted  In  civil  war. 

Greeks  fought  communism  In  a  bloody 
guerrilla  war  only  to  recently  They  won  the 
battle  only  by  shedding  much  blood  (IW^r 
Greek )  and  suITerlng  untold  destruction. 

A  new  civil  war  would  certainly  have  re- 
sulted In  the  creation  of  a  second  Viet  Nam — 
and  probably  lead  to  World  War  lU. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  relieved 
that  law  and  order  were  secured  in  Greece. 
We  are  also  gratified  that,  for  the  first  time, 
our  government  did  not  register  a  protest  for 
tbe  action  of  the  Greek  military.  If  this  la 
an  Indication  that  we  are  becoming  leae 
naive  about  the  true  intentions  of  commu- 
nism— especially  In  countrlea  in  their 
pertpbery.  ilka  Greece — we  welcome  the 
change.  It  Is  about  time  we  wake  up. 


NeedlcM  Ganbk  ia  Space 


^^^^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  mm  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
lead  editorial  in  tbe  New  York  Times 
points  out  the  great  dangers  in  the  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  arbitrary  deadline  of 
landing  a  man  on  the  moon  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  editorial.  It  la  Important  for  Con- 
gress to  retain  control  over  space  policy. 

NctlLKBB    OAMaUC    IN    SfACC 

Deaplte  last  January's  ApoUo  tragedy  and 
RuBSla'a  more  recent  disaster  in  manned 
space  flight,  the  Natlotaaj  AeronauUcs  and 
Space  Admlnlitratloa  Is  Inexplicably  Insist- 
ent on  pressing  ahcAd  with  Its  effort  to  land 
men  on  the  moon  by  IMS. 

But  the  evaalveneas  NASA  continues  to 
show  above  many  aspects  of  the  Apollo  Pro- 
ject makes  us  hope  Congress  will  demand 
better  answers  or  forbid  the  needless  gamble 
in  qMce  the  agency  haa  scheduled  for  early 
next  year — one  in  which  It  plans  to  put  the 
Uvea  of  three  more  astronauts  at  hazard. 

Administrator  Webb  and  his  associates 
went  to  great  lengths  yesterday  to  assure  the 
Setute  Space  Committee  that  sll  the  expen- 
sive lessons  taught  by  the  fatal  January  fire 
will  be  taken  Into  account  before  the  next 
try.  Tet  doubts  must  persist  because  the 
pressurized  oxygen  sjrstem  la  retained  So  is 
the  prims  contractor,  North  American  Avia- 
tion, whose  past  errors  and  deficlences  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  debacle.  Moreover. 
NASA  baa  preferred  to  Ignore  the  potnted 
questions  that  have  been  raised  about  Its 
own  competence  to  supervlae  and  manage 
thla  Intricate  endeavour. 

Additionally,  of  ooune.  the  Apollo  Project 
Involves  many  other  pania  for  which  no  ex- 


perience at  all  Is  available.  A  rocket  Is  to  be 
sent  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  moon;  a 
manned  capsule  Is  to  be  detached  and  landed 
for  several  hours;  then  the  capsule  is  to  blast 
off  and  rejoin  the  mother  ship  In  lunar  orbit. 
After  thftt,  the  entire  complex  U  to  return  to 
eartb.  Innumerable  perils  lurk  at  every  stage 
of  this  unprecedented  Journey;  yet  tbe  na- 
tion Is  blandly  assured  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable change  all  this  can  be  accomplished 
safely  in  tittle  more  than  two-and-a-half 
years. 

Apart  from  considerations  of  prestige  and 
propaganda  and  the  btlllona  of  doUars  In 
apace  contracts  Involved,  what  need  Is  there 
for  any  frenaled  effort  to  realize  such  a  com- 
plex scheme  in  such  a  compressed  time  pe- 
riod? So  far  as  sclentlflc  Information  about 
the  moon  Is  concerned,  a  tremendoui 
amount  can  be  gathered  at  relatively  little 
cost  by  unmanned  apace  vehicles  of  tbe  Sur- 
veyor and  Lunar  Orbtter  types — and  without 
endangering  a  atngle  life. 

NASA  presumably  has  tbe  concurrence  of 
tbe  White  Bouse  in  Its  decision  to  Ignore  all 
these  factors  and  press  ahead  with  minimum 
alteration  of  original  plana.  Congress  must 
still  be  heard  from,  but  past  experience  gives 
little  ground  for  optimism  that  rationality 
will  prevail  there. 

Those  responsible  for  this  decision  after  * 
196Tb  two  sobering  warnings  have  taken  a 
huge  responsibility  on  their  shoulders — too 
huge  for  either  sense  or  safety. 


Rkkmosd  Newt  Leader  Eadortet 
PUcataway  Park  Preierratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MSXTI-AMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  News  Leader  has  Joined  a 
growing  number  of  leading  American 
daily  newspapers  In  support  of  restora- 
tion of  funds  to  preserve  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon,  at  Plscataway  Park,  Md. 

In  an  editorial,  "A  Park  Site  In 
Jeopardy."  published  May  4.  1967,  the 
News  Leader  correctly  states  that — 

Only  the  Senate  can  act  to  provide  the 
money  necessary  to  jnevent  the  loaa  of  Irre- 
placeable land  and  to  preserve  an  unspoiled 
waterfront  view  that  enhances  the  historical 
value  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  News 
Leader  for  its  editorial  position  on  belialf 
of  thla  parkland  project.  At  this  point  in 
the  RicoRD  I  Insert  the  editorial : 
IProm  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
May  4.  tM7| 
A  PaxK  Srrx  nt  JKOPsaoT 

By  refusing  to  approve  an  appropriation 
of  93.7  million  to  finance  land  purchases  for 
Piscataway  Park  in  Maryland,  tbe  House  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttee  baa  Jeopardised  a 
project  Intended  to  protect  and  prwerve  the 
view  across  the  Potomac  River  from  Mount 
Vernon. 

At  present,  the  site  for  the  proposed  park  ti 
not  very  different  from  the  way  it  appeared 
In  George  Waahlngton'i  time.  Por  the  past  six 
years,  private  land-owners,  the  Accokeek 
Foundation,  and  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles' 
Association  have  fought  strenuously  to  pre- 
serve the  land,  both  for  its  natural  values 
and  for  lU  hlatorlcally  Important  view  from 
Mount  Vmion's  iawn.  The  Bouse  commit- 
tee's action  may  Inlng  a  bitter  end  to  their 
efforts. 
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The  park  first  was  proposed  about  12  years 
ago.  when  Representative  Prances  Bolton  of 
Ohio,  who  also  serves  as  a  vice-regent  of 
Mount  Vernon,  learned  that  some  Texas  oil 
men  were  negotiating  for  the  land  an  a  site 
lor  oil  storage  tanks.  Mrs.  Bolton  used  part 
of  her  private  inheritance  to  purchase  450 
acres,  forestalling  the  oil  mens'  plans. 

Later,  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Coinmi&sion  sought  to  condemn  tbe  laiui  for 
Mic  US  a  site  for  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
Thi5  threat  caused  Congress  to  authorize  gl 
million  In  19S1  to  finance  purchase  of  a  "sub- 
stantial" parcel  of  some  l.OOO  acres  In  the 
park  site.  The  remainder  of  the  2.975-acre 
piirk  would  be  composed  of  donated  land  and 
of  scenic  easements  offered  by  land-owners, 
provided  that  the  Federal  government  met 
lu  land-purchase  commitments. 

Tlie  government  purchased  340  acres  of 
tbe  land,  but  then  tbe  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram came  to  a  bait.  Since  that  time,  land 
prices  have  Increased  by  400  per  cent:  Con- 
gress later  authorized  t4.2  million  to  meet 
the  higher  costs.  However,  unless  the  Federal 
government  can  purchase  more  land  before 
August  of  this  yesiT  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 
130  land-owners  will  be  released  from  their 
agreement  to  grant  scenic  easements.  That 
wilt  clear  the  way  for  private  builders  to 
begin  commercial  development  of  the  area. 

Interior  Department  officials  have  stated 
that  91  million.  If  appropriated  immediately, 
could  finance  the  purchase  of  sufficient 
acreage  to  meet  the  Federal  government's 
agreement  with  the  land-ownera.  However, 
the  House  committee's  refusal  to  approve  any 
appropriation  for  the  proposed  park  may 
doom  Piscataway  altogether. 

The  House  seldom  fails  to  follow  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations;  only  the  Senate 
can  act  to  provide  the  money  necessary  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  irreplaceable  land  and  to 
preserve  an  unspoiled  waterfront  view  that 
enhances  the  historical  value  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. Hindsight  will  be  of  little  consolation 
when  an  invaluable  pork  site,  which  could 
be  acquired  for  such  a  modest  price,  has  van- 
ished forever  beneath  tbe  bulldozer'*  treads. 


A  Yoani  Mu  Froa  Buffalo:  WHk  VISTA 
in  tbe  Virgin  liUndi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  Government- administered  pro- 
grams that  deserve  higher  praise  than 
VISTA— Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica. 

Across  the  Nation.  Americans  are  vol- 
unteering to  serve  the  underprivileged 
of  the  United  States. 

They  are  giving  selflessly  of  their  time, 
their  energies,  their  hearts. 

Two  such  volunteers  serving  presently 
In  the  Virgin  Islands — Steve  Astmann  of 
Buffalo.  N.Y.,  and  his  wife.  Pat^were 
featured  April  23  In  an  article  In  the 
Buffalo  Courier- Express.  I  would  like  to 
include  the  main  portion  of  that  article 
in  the  RccoKD  today : 
A  TouNo  Mair  Paou  Bctitalo:  With  VISTA 

IK   TRS    VnM»    XOLANDS 

III  1956  the  100-acn  sugar  plantation  at 
Caiit^l  Bay  on  the  laland  of  8t  John  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  was  oonvertod  to  a  luxurious 
resort    CelebrlUM  ttom  around   the   world 


now  pay  as  much  as  «60  a  day  to  enjoy  iU 
blue-green  waters  and  white  sandy  beachM, 
Like  many  far  wealthier  people,  Steve  Ast- 
mann, 26.  from  Buffalo  and  his  wife.  Pat.  are 
honeymooning  on  this  Idyllic  Island.  But  to 
them  St.  John  holds  more  than  meets  the 
average  tourist  eye.  Astmann  and  his  wife 
are  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America,  living 
In  John's  Polly,  the  native  section  of  the  Is- 
land, where  100  descendants  of  tbe  slaves 
who  worked  the  auga'r  plantaUona  of  the 
laSOs  live  under  primitive  condiUons. 

The  Volunteers,  who  enjoy  the  picture- 
postcard  beauty  of  the  island,  perform  their 
VISTA  assignment  under  considerable  hard- 
ship. There  is  no  public  transportation  In 
John's  PoUy.  no  laundry  facilities,  no  mail 
service,  no  telephones.  There  la  no  resident 
medical  personnel,  and  for  moat  people,  no 
electrtcUy  or  running  water.  Transportation 
la  by  donkey  or  Jeep  over  pock-marked  dirt 
roads.  The  closest  thing  to  civilization  U  13 
miles  away  in  the  small  village  of  Sojita  Cruz. 
where  there  Is  one  overpriced  grocery  store. 
With  the  decline  of  the  sugar  economy,  na- 
tive Islanders  earn  their  meager  livelihoods 
as  fishermen,  on  road  crews  or  by  catering  to 
the  exclusive  trade  on  the  tourist  side  of  the 
Island. 

Astmann,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Astmann 
of  33  Dana  Bd.,  Is  a  1»83  graduate  of  Rlpon 
College  in  Wisconsin  and  studied  for  a  grad- 
uate degree  in  dramatics  at  Tufts  University 
in  19S6.  The  Astmanns  are  spending  their 
second  year  In  VISTA.  His  wife,  the  farmer 
Pat  Slaten,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  a  VISTA 
volunteer  with  the  Miami  Housing  Authority 
when  she  and  Steve  met  at  a  VISTA  Confer- 
ence at  Antloch  College  In  Ohio.  They  cor- 
responded between  Miami  and  Welltleet  Job 
Corps  Center  In  Cape  Cod  where  Astmann 
waa  stationed.  They  were  married  lost  sum- 
mer. 

Astmann  had  found  his  first  VISTA  asalgc- 
ment  with  ]6-to-2I-year-old  school  dropouts 
at  a  Job  Corps  camp  Gatlsfying.  But  it  waa 
so  cold  in  Onpe  Cod  that  he  requested  ther- 
mal underwear  from  VISTA  In  Washington. 
In  St.  John  he  finds  tbe  climate  a  change. 
It  is  so  hot  and  arid,  that  work  must  be  done 
at  a  slower  pace.  Nevertheless.  In  a  few  short 
months  the  Astmanns  have  accomplished  a 
lot. 

The  focus  of  their  work  is  the  operation  of 
a  prc-scbool  for  II  three -to-five-year -olds, 
which  they  launched  six  months  ago  In 
John's  Polly.  "We  had  to  renovate  an  aban- 
doned schoolhouse  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
British  Virgin  Islands  In  the  Caribbean." 
Astmann  says.  "7<he  task  took  about  two 
months.  We  had  to  convert  tbe  physical  aa- 
pects  of  the  school  so  that  It  was  suitable 
for  pre-schoolers:  furniture  bad  to  be 
selected,  toys  ordered,  blackboards  removed, 
walls  painted  and  the  kitchen  tborouehlv 
cleaned" 

CoDununlcation  with  parents  of  the  pre- 
schoolers is  often  difllcult.  In  John^  Polly 
the  natives  speak  Calypao  English:  English 
spoken  rapidly  with  complete  thoughts  In- 
dicated in  a  few  words  rather  than  expressed 
in  complete  sentences.  "No  special  training 
Is  required  to  learn  the  language.  Just  patient 
listening."  says  Astmann. 

Last  Novemtier  Aatmann's  mother,  who  Is 
a  social  worker  with  the  Buffalo  Department 
of  Probation,  visited  tbe  newlyweds  In  St. 
John.  She  describes  the  Robinson  Crusoe- 
like existence  of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law 
as  follows:  "Home  for  them  at  first  was  in  a 
clinic,  but  the  government  finally  brought  in 
electricity  to  the  school  and  they  are  living 
there  now.  Although  they  are  the  only  people 
In  John's  Polly  with  running  water,  they 
must  do  their  laundry  by  band,  and  in  ordw 
to  do  thetr  shopping,  they  have  to  travel  30 
miles  to  St.  Thocnas  by  Jeep,  ferry  and  taxi." 

Of  their  VISTA  work  Mra  Astmann  says. 
"7%ey  want  to  give  the  children  an  Idea  of 
what  family  living  ia  like  I  think  tHey  are 
dolog  a  great  }ob.  but  it  isn't  easy.  Pat  and 


I  were  playing  with  a  child  who  had  never 
seen  a  telephone  and  thought  that  the  toy 
phone  we  gave  her  waa  a  wagon  and  the 
receiver  waa  the  handle.  So  they  really  had 
to  start  from  scratch." 

Astmann  and  hlf  wife  operate  tbe  pre- 
school from  9  a.m.  to  3  p4n.,  five  days  a  week. 
They  serve  a  lunch,  run  a  bus  service  to  and 
from  the  school,  and  teach  the  children. 
familiarizing  them  with  the  routine  of  a 
school  day. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  through  the  program 
the  children  wlU  get  a  head  Btart  in  getting 
out  of  their  isolated  and  deprived  home  en- 
vironments Into  the  brighter  world  of  edu- 
cation." says  Astmann.  "We  hope  that  the 
jeep  ride  we  give  them  away  from  their  ce- 
ment and  wooden  shocks  will  be  the  first  of 
many  rides  Into  more  places." 

Astmann,  looking  back  on  su  months  in 
St.  John  feels  he  has  begun  a  successful  pre- 
school. "The  Virgin  Islantls  are  suffering 
from  the  pains  of  development  and  rapid 
phyelcol  change  ...  in  the  wake  of  thU 
progresi  many  human  oondlUons  are  left 
unattended.  VISTA  U  tn  the  Virgin  IsUnds 
to  aid  these  unattended  conditions." 


Population  Problems  of  Uailed  SUlei  ud 
Other  NatioBS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP   MCW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursdav.  AprU  i7.  IS«7 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  Introducing  today  a  blU  to  provide 
for  greater  coordination  of  our  efforts  to 
deal  wltb  population  problems  and  dis- 
semination of  information  within  Die 
Oovemment.  in  our  States,  and  with 
other  Nations. 

This  is  the  measure  that  Senator 
GRI7ININC  held  extensive  hearings  on  In 
his  aubcommlttee  in  the  89th  Congress, 
and  wlilch  he  and  13  colleagues  again 
Introduced  last  week.  Further,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall)  and  a 
number  of  other  Members  of  this  txidy 
sponsored  this  bill  in  the  House  earlier 
this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  William  Gaud.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  announced  yesterday  that 
his  agency  would  begin  to  process  re- 
quests for  large-scale  contraceptive  sup- 
plies from  developing  coimtrles.  This 
represents  a  significant  departure  from 
an  order  in  effect  since  1948  that  pro- 
hibited use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for  the 
supply  or  manufacture  of  oral  or  me- 
chanical contraceptives. 

However,  this  new  policy  raises  im- 
portant questions  about  cost,  and  the 
figures  presented  by  Senator  Gbdikino 
indicate  that  only  $33.8  mllUon  wiU  be 
spent  by  tills  Government  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  on  family  planning 
activities.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1968  Is  gome  $55  million.  If  these 
limited  funds  are  to  be  utilised  wisely 
and  if  Government  activities  in  tills  vital 
area  are  to  have  ttie  benefit  of  knowl- 
edgeable personnel,  greater  coordination 
within  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  la 
necessary. 
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Rumania  has  embarked  on  a  crash 
program  of  Industiiallzation,  designed  to 
turn  that  nation  In  a  few  years  from 
a  predominantly  agricultural  economy 
to  an  Industrial,  urban  society.  This  ef- 
fort has  succeeded  largely  because  of  the 
authoritarian  measures  Imposed  by  the 
government.  Many  have  suffered. 

As  we  turn  our  thoughts  toward  Ru- 
mania today,  therefore,  we  earnestly 
hope  for  Improvement  In  the  living  con- 
ditions and  standards  of  the  Rumanian 
people.  As  a  freedom -loving  people,  they 
cannot  be  kept  in  bondage. 

It  is  our  hope  on  this  occasion,  that 
Romania's  leaders  will  recognize  that 
the  future  progress  and  development  of 
their  nation  depends  in  large  part  on 
providing  significant  liberties,  and  an 
opportunity  for  free  coo[)eratlon  and  ex- 
pression, to  the  Rumanian  people. 


The  Case  of  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full 
report  on  recent  political  developments 
in  Greece  is  still  not  available  but  it  1b 
evident  that  stability  has  been  main- 
tained in  that  NATO  nation  and  that  the 
public  has  developed  a  wait  and  see  atti- 
tude to  allow  time  for  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  behind-the-scenes  politico!  compli- 
cations. 

The  Greek  Star-Presa.  a  Greek-Amer- 
ican newspaper  enjoying  wide  circula- 
tion In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
discussed  developments  In  Greece  from  a 
naturally  interested  and  knowledgeable 
point  of  view  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  that  publication  on  May  3.  I 
Inaert  this  article  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Thx  Cass  ow  Gszccx 

United  Auto  Worken  President  WaJwr 
R«utber  urged  the  VB.  to  put  an  immedlmte 
halt  to  th«  "substaiiUaJ  mUitary  ooslfltance" 
toOre«c«. 

Lflt'a  tuppou  Waahlngton  wUl  do  Just  that. 

Greectt  will  automatically  be  relieved  of  Ita 
obUgatlona  to  NATO  and  aa  a  resiUt  the 
AUautlc  alliance  wUl  be  minus  ita  aoutb- 
eaat«m  flanlc.  Turkey,  wbere  48  senatora  and 
members  of  pcu-Uament  resigned  protesting 
tHe  "left  of  center"  pblloBopby  of  tbe  rot- 
ernment,  wUI  be  left  laolated — unlen  it  be- 
comes a  new  Yugoslavia.  Italy  will  move  to 
the  front  line  of  the  Western  world. 

If  this  Is  what  Mr.  Reuther  la  trying  to 
achieve  by  his  protest,  tbe  Kremlin  may  aend 
Mm  Its  highest  decoration  for  most  valuable 
services. 

Mr.  Reuther  MMrms  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Prye.  United  Nauona  corresiMndent 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Txmea  who.  in  hla  Sun- 
day dispatch  from  New  York  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "a  moderate  left-wing  govern- 
ment can  l>e  a  more  useful  ally  against  com- 
munism in  the  international  arena  than  a 
rightist  one." 

We  Americana  supported  such  a  moderate 
left-wing  govenunent  la  Cuba — which  ilr. 
Prye  avoids  very  carefully  to  mention— and 
we  know  tbe  resulta. 

Promoting  such  a  government  In  Qreece, 
a  country  bordering  Iron  Curtain  nations  on 


three  sides  (Albania.  Tugoelavla  and  Bul- 
garia) would  simply  have  meant  an  outright 
abandonment  of  Greece  to  communism. 

Democracy  was  bom  in  Greece  and  LC  is 
really  a  sad  proposition  to  witness  the  sus- 
pension of  the  democratic  processes  In  Its 
birthplace.  But.  when  democracy  is  used  by 
communists  in  order  to  take  over  the  coun- 
try. It  becomes  the  duty  of  patriotic  cicly.en-i 
to  protect  the  Nation  by  all  means. 

This  was  the  case  in  Greece 

Mr.  Rculher  would  better  go  back  to  hla 
homework  and  get  his  facts  straight  before 
l.iimchlng  any  protests.  Greek-Ampflcans 
followed  with -anitlety  recent  political  devel- 
opments In  Greece  and  were  fully  aware  of 
the  clear  and  present  danger  of  a  take-over 
by  those  politicians  who  choose  to  openly 
proclaim  their  Intentions  to  overthrow  the 
regime  by  force.  Such  a  course  of  events 
would  certainly  have  resulted  in  civil  war. 

Greeks  fought  communism  In  a  bloody 
guerrilla  war  only  to  recently,  They  won  the 
battle  only  by  shedding  much  blood  UOO'^ 
Greek)  and  suffering  untold  deetruction. 

A  new  civil  war  would  certainly  have  re- 
sulted In  the  creation  of  a  second  Viet  Nam— 
and  probably  lead  to  World  War  III. 

Under  these  circumstanceis  we  feel  relieved 
that  law  and  order  were  secured  In  Greece. 
We  ore  also  gratified  that,  for  the  first  time, 
our  government  did  not  register  a  protest  tor 
the  action  of  the  Greek  military.  If  this  is 
sn  Indication  that  we  are  becoming  less 
naive  about  the  true  Intentions  of  commu- 
nism ^-especially  in  countries  in  their 
periphery,  like  Greece — we  welcome  the 
change.  It  is  about  time  we  wake  up- 


NeedWu  Gamble  ia  Space 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   WXW  TOWt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  2967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
lead  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times 
points  out  the  great  dangers  In  the  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  arbitrary  deadline  of 
landing  a  man  on  the  moon  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  editorial  It  is  Important  for  Con- 
gress to  retain  control  over  space  policy. 
NEKDLxaa  Gamslk  in  Space 

Despite  last  January's  ApoUo  tragedy  and 
Russia's  more  recent  disaster  in  manned 
space  flight,  the  National  AeronauUcs  and 
Space  Administration  is  Inexplicably  Insist- 
ent on  pressing  ahead  with  ita  effort  to  land 
men  on  the  moon  by  1M9. 

But  the  evaslvenees  NASA  continues  to 
show  above  many  ospecu  of  the  Apollo  Pro- 
ject makes  us  hope  C-ongresa  will  demand 
better  answers  or  forbid  the  needless  gmnble 
In  ^wce  the  agency  has  scheduled  for  early 
n««t  year — one  In  which  It  plana  to  put  the 
Uvea  of  three  more  astronauts  at  hazard, 

Administrator  Webb  and  his  associates 
went  to  great  lengths  yesterday  to  assure  the 
Senate  Space  Committee  that  all  the  expen- 
sive lessons  taught  by  the  fatal  January  fire 
will  be  taken  Into  account  before  the  next 
try.  Yet  doubts  must  persist  because  the 
pressurized  oxygen  system  U  retained.  So  is 
the  prime  contractor.  North  American  Avia- 
tion, whose  post  errors  and  deflclences  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  debacle.  Moreover. 
NASA  has  preferred  to  Ignore  the  pointed 
queeUons  that  have  been  raised  about  Its 
own  competence  to  supervise  and  manage 
this  lntrlcat«  endeavoiir. 

Additionally,  of  course,  the  Apollo  Project 
Involves  many  other  perUs  for  which  no  sx- 


iwrlence  at  aU  is  available.  A  rocket  U  to  be 
sent  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  moon;  a 
manned  capsule  Is  to  be  detached  and  landed 
for  several  hours,  then  the  capsule  is  to  bla&i 
off  and  rejoin  Ute  mother  ship  in  lunar  orbii 
After  that,  the  entire  complex  Is  to  return  to 
ear*b.  Innumemble  pffrilB  lurk  at  every  stage 
of  this  unprecedented  Journey;  yet  the  na- 
tion Is  blandly  assured  that  there  is  a  rca- 
soniible  change  all  this  can  »>e  accomplished 
safely  in  little  more  than  two-and-a-biilf 
years. 

Apart  from  consldemtions  of  prestige  :inU 
propaganda  and  the  billions  of  dollars  la 
space  contracts  Involved,  what  need  Is  there 
for  any  frenzied  effort  to  realize  such  a  com- 
plex scheme  In  such  a  compressed  time  pe- 
riod? So  far  as  scientific  Information  about 
the  moon  la  concerned,  a  tremendous 
amount  can  be  gathered  at  relatively  little 
cost  by  unmanned  space  vehicles  of  the  Sur- 
veyor and  Lunar  Orblter  types — and  without 
end&ngering  a  single  life. 

NASA  presumably  has  the  concurrence  of 
the  White  House  In  Its  decision  to  ignore  all 
these  factors  and  press  ahead  with  minimum 
alteration  of  original  plans.  Congress  must 
still  be  heard  from,  but  past  experience  gives 
little  ground  for  optimism  that  rationality 
will  prevail  there. 

Those  reaponaible  for  this  decision  after 
1967'a  two  sobering  warnings  have  taken  a 
huge  responsibility  on  their  shoulders— too 
huge  for  either  sense  or  safety. 


Maji  11,  1967 
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Richmond  Newt  Leader  Endortet 
Piicataway  Park  Preterratioa 


EXTB3<SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MAXTLAIfl) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  It.  2967 
Mr.  MACHZN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  News  Leader  has  joined  a 
growing  number  of  leading  American 
dally  newspapers  in  support  of  restora- 
tion of  funds  to  preserve  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon,  at  Plscataway  Park,  Md. 
In  an  editorial,  "A  Park  Site  In 
Jeopardy,"  published  fiday  4,  1967,  the 
News  Leader  correctly  statea  that — 

Only  the  Senate  can  act  to  provide  tbe 
money  neceaaary  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Irre- 
placeable land  and  to  preserve  an  luispolled 
waterfront  view  that  enhances  the  historical 
value  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  News 
Leader  tor  Its  editorial  position  on  behalf 
of  this  parkland  project.  At  this  point  in 
the  RicoRD  I  Insert  the  editorial: 
[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 
lilay  4.  1M7) 
A   Paox   Srrx  in  Jeopaxot 

By  refusing  to  approve  an  appropriation 
of  SJ.7  million  to  &nance  laud  purchases  for 
Plscataway  Pork  In  Ifarylond,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  Jeopardized  a 
project  intended  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
view  across  the  Potomac  River  from  Mount 
Vernon. 

At  present,  the  site  for  the  proposed  pork  is 
not  very  different  from  the  way  It  appeared 
in  Oeorge  Washington's  time.  Por  the  post  sU 
years,  private  Innd-owners.  the  Accokeek 
Foundation,  and  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association  have  fought  strenuously  to  pre- 
serve the  land,  both  for  its  natunU  values 
and  for  its  htstorloally  important  view  from 
Mount  Vernon's  lawn.  The  House  commit- 
tee's action  may  bring  a  bitter  end  to  their 
efforts. 


The  park  first  was  proposed  about  12  years 
iigo.  when  Representative  Frances  Bolton  of 
Ohio,  who  also  serves  as  a  vice-regent  of 
Mount  Vernon,  learned  that  some  Texas  oil 
ijieii  were  negotiating  for  tbe  land  as  a  site 
fnr  oil  storage  tanks.  Mrs  Bolton  used  part 
of  her  private  Inheritance  to  purchase  450 
acres,  forestalling  the  oil  mens'  plans. 

L:iter.  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
C'jiumlssiou  sought  to  condemn  the  land  for 
u  .e  as  a  site  for  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
T!un  threat  caused  Congress  to  authorize  SI 
million  in  1961  to  finance  purchase  of  a  'sub- 
M.iniiar'  parcel  of  some  1.000  acres  in  the 
p^rk  site.  The  remainder  of  the  2.975-acrc 
park  would  be  composed  of  donated  land  and 
of  iicenic  easements  offered  by  land-owners, 
provided  that  the  Pederal  goveriunent  met 
lu  land-purchase  comnUtments. 

Tlie  government  purchased  240  acres  of 
the  land,  but  then  the  land  acquisition  pro- 
fjruni  came  to  a  halt.  Since  that  time.  land 
prices  have  increased  by  400  per  cent;  Con- 
gress later  authorized  $A.2  milliOD  to  meet 
the  higher  costs.  However,  unless  the  Federal 
government  can  purchase  more  land  before 
August  of  this  year  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 
130  land-owners  will  be  released  from  their 
sgrecment  to  grant  scenic  easements.  That 
wtti  clear  the  way  for  private  builders  to 
begin  commercial  development  of  the  area 

Interior  Department  ofTlclals  have  stated 
that  SI  million.  If  appropriated  immediately, 
could  finance  the  purchase  of  sufficient 
acreage  to  meet  the  Pederal  government's 
agreement  with  the  land-owners.  However. 
tlie  House  committee's  refusal  to  approve  any 
appropriation  for  tbe  proposed  park  may 
doom  Plscataway  altogether 

TTie  House  seldom  falls  to  follow  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations;  only  the  Senate 
can  act  to  provide  the  money  necessary  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  irreplaceable  land  and  to 
preserve  an  unspoiled  waterfront  view  that 
enhances  the  historical  value  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, Hindslgfat  will  be  of  little  consolation 
when  an  invaluable  park  site,  which  could 
be  acquired  for  such  a  modest  price,  has  van- 
ished forever  beneath  the  bulldozer's  treadi. 


A  YoaBf  Man  From  Buffalo:  With  VISTA 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  Oovemment -administered  pro- 
grams that  deserve  higher  praise  than 
VISTA — Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica. 

Across  the  Nation.  Americans  are  vol- 
unteering to  serve  the  underprivileged 
of  the  United  States. 

They  are  giving  selflessly  of  their  time, 
their  energies,  their  hearts. 

Two  such  volunteers  serving  presently 
In  the  Virgin  Islands — Steve  Astmann  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  his  wife,  Pat^-were 
featured  April  23  In  an  article  In  the 
Buffalo  Courier- Express.  I  would  like  to 
include  the  main  portion  of  that  article 
in  the  Record  today: 

A  Young  Mam  Paoic  Bottalo:   Wrrn  VISTA 
IN  rax  ViBoxir  iBtAMDa 

In  1956  the  lOO-ocre  sugar  plantation  at 
Caneel  Bay  on  the  Island  of  St.  John  In  Lhe 
Virgin  Islands  was  converted  to  a  luxurious 
'esort     CelebrtUee   from   around    the   world 


now  pay  as  much  as  (QO  a  day  to  enjoy  its 
blue-green  waters  and  white  sandy  beaches. 
Like  many  far  wealthier  people.  Steve  Ast- 
mann. as.  from  BulTalo  and  his  wife,  Pat,  are 
honeymooning  on  this  IdyUlc  island.  But  to 
them  St.  John  holds  more  than  meets  the 
average  tourist  eye.  Astmann  and  his  wife 
are  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America,  living 
in  John's  Polly,  the  native  .section  of  the  Is- 
land, where  100  descendants  of  the  slaves 
who  worked  the  sugar  plantations  of  the 
1850s  live  under  primitive  condiuons. 

The  Volunteers,  who  enjoy  the  picture- 
postcard  beauty  of  the  Island,  perform  their 
VISTA  ai^lgnment  under  considerable  hard- 
ship. There  Is  no  public  transportation  in 
John's  Folly,  no  laundry  facilities,  no  mall 
service,  no  telephones  There  Ls  no  resident 
medical  personnel,  and  for  most  people,  no 
electricity  or  nmnlng  water.  Transportation 
Is  by  donkey  or  Jeep  over  pock-marked  dirt 
road.H.  The  closest  thing  to  clvllU^tlon  ia  13 
miles  .iway  in  the  small  village  of  Santa  Cruz, 
where  there  Is  one  overpriced  grocery  store. 
With  the  decline  of  the  sugar  economy,  na- 
tive islanders  earn  their  meager  IlTclihooda 
lis  fishermen,  on  road  crews  or  by  catering  to 
the  exclusive  trade  on  the  tourist  side  of  the 
island. 

Astmann.  the  son  of  Mrs  Ruth  Astmann 
of  23  Dana  Rd  ,  Is  a  1963  graduate  of  Rlpon 
College  In  Wisconsin  and  studied  for  a  grad- 
uate degree  In  dramatics  at  Tufts  University 
in  1965.  The  Astmanns  are  spending  their 
second  year  In  VISTA,  His  wife,  the  former 
Pat  Sloien,  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  was  a  VISTA 
volunteer  with  the  Miami  Housing  Authority 
when  she  and  Steve  met  at  a  VISTA  Confer- 
ence at  Antloch  College  In  Ohio.  They  cor- 
responded between  Miami  and  Wellfleet  Job 
Corps  Center  In  Cape  Cod  where  Astmann 
was  stationed.  They  were  married  last  sum- 
mer. 

Astmann  had  found  his  first  VISTA  assign- 
ment with  ie-to-2I-year-old  school  dropouts 
at  a  Job  Corps  camp  satisfying.  But  It  was 
so  cold  in  Cape  Cod  that  he  requested  ther- 
mal underwear  from  VISTA  in  Washington. 
In  St.  John  he  finds  the  climate  a  change. 
It  Is  so  hot  and  arid,  that  work  must  be  done 
at  a  slower  pace  Nevertheless,  in  a  few  short 
months  the  Astmanns  have  accomplished  a 
lot. 

The  focus  of  their  work  is  the  operation  of 
a  pre-*chool  for  11  three-to-Ave-year-olds, 
which  they  launched  six  months  ago  In 
John's  Polly.  "We  had  to  renovate  an  aban- 
doned schoolhouse  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
British  Virgin  Islands  in  the  Caribbean," 
Astmann  says.  "The  task  took  about  two 
months.  We  bad  to  convert  the  physical  ac- 
pecu  of  the  school  so  that  it  was  suitable 
for  pre-schoolers:  furniture  had  to  be 
selected,  toys  ordered,  blackboards  removed. 
walls  pointed  and  the  kitchen  thoroughly 
cleaned" 

Communication  with  parents  of  the  pre- 
schoolers Is  often  difficult.  In  John's  PoUy 
the  natives  speak  ColypK)  English.  English 
spoken  rapidly  with  complete  tiioughta  in- 
dicated in  a  few  words  rather  than  expressed 
In  complete  sentenoee.  "No  special  training 
is  required  to  learn  the  laugxiage.  Just  patient 
listening."  says  Astmann. 

Last  November  Astmonn's  mother,  who  is 
a  social  worker  with  the  Buffalo  Department 
of  Probation,  visited  the  newlyweds  In  St. 
John.  She  describee  the  Robinson  Crusoe- 
like existence  of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law 
OS  follows :  "Home  for  them  at  first  was  in  a 
clinic,  but  the  government  finally  brought  In 
electricity  to  the  school  antj  they  are  living 
there  now.  Although  they  arc  the  only  people 
In  John's  Polly  with  running  water,  they 
must  do  their  laundry  by  hand,  and  in  order 
to  do  their  shopping,  they  have  to  travel  ao 
miles  to  St.  Thomas  by  Jeep,  ferry  and  tMXt." 
Of  their  VISTA  work  Urs.  Astm&nn  sayi, 
■They  want  to  give  tbe  children  an  Idea  at 
what  family  Uving  U  like.  I  think  they  are 
doing  a  great  Job,  but  It  Isn't  easy.  Pat  and 


I  were  playing  with  a  child  who  had  never 
seen  a  telephone  and  thought  that  the  toy 
phone  we  gave  her  waa  a  wagon  and  the 
receiver  was  the  handle.  So  tbey  really  had 
to  start  from  scratch." 

Astmann  and  his  wife  operate  the  pre- 
school from  0  a.m  to  3  pjo..  five  days  a  week 
They  serve  a  lunch,  run  a  bus  service  to  and 
from  the  school,  and  teach  the  chUdren. 
familiarizing  them  with  the  rouune  of  a 
school  day. 

'We  are  hopeful  that  through  the  program 
the  children  will  get  a  head  start  In  getting 
out  of  their  Isolated  and  deprived  home  en- 
vlronmenu  Into  the  brighter  world  of  edu- 
cation." says  Astmann.  "We  hope  that  the 
Jeep  ride  we  give  tbem  away  from  their  ce- 
ment and  wooden  shacks  will  be  the  first  of 
many  rides  Into  more  places  " 

Astmann,  looking  back  on  six  months  in 
St.  John  feels  he  has  t>egun  a  suoceestul  pre- 
school. "The  Virgin  Islands  are  sufTering 
from  the  pains  of  development  and  rapid 
physlcAl  change  .  .  .  m  the  woke  of  thU 
progress  many  human  conditions  are  left 
unattended  VISTA  Is  in  tbe  Virgin  Islands 
to  aid  these  unattended  conditions." 


PopuUKoB  Problem  of  United  SUlei  aod 
Other  Nati^M 


SPEIXrH 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    KTW    TOBK 

:n  the  house  of  representativbs 
Thursday.  AprU  27,  US? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide 
(or  greater  coordination  of  our  effort*  to 
deal  with  population  problems  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  within  the 
Government,  in  our  States,  and  with 
other  Nations 

This  is  the  measure  that  Senator 
Grdikiko  held  extenstre  hearings  on  In 
his  subcommittee  In  tbe  8!>th  Congress, 
and  which  he  and  13  colleagues  again 
Introduced  last  week.  Further,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr,  Udall]  and  a 
number  of  other  Members  of  this  body 
sponsored  this  bill  in  the  House  earlier 
this  week, 

Mr,  Speaker.  William  Gaud.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  announced  yesterday  that 
his  agency  would  begin  to  process  re- 
quests for  large-scale  contraceptive  sup- 
plies from  developing  countries.  This 
represents  a  significant  departure  from 
an  order  in  effect  since  1948  that  pro- 
hibited use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for  the 
supply  or  manufacture  of  oral  or  me- 
chanical contraceptives. 

However,  this  new  policy  raises  Im- 
portant questions  about  cost,  and  the 
figures  presented  by  Senator  QanxiaHO 
Indicate  that  only  $32.8  million  will  be 
spent  by  this  Government  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  on  family  planning 
activities.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1968  is  some  $SS  million.  If  these 
limited  funds  are  to  be  utilised  wisely 
and  If  Government  activities  in  this  vital 
area  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  knowl- 
edgeable personnel,  greater  coordination 
within  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is 
necessary. 
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Thli  Icglilatian  would  crate  an  Ot- 
floe  for  PopoUdon  Problems  In  both 
State  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  "develop  and  coordinate  the  DB. 
positlona  on  the  international  aspects  of 
population  growth,"  In  the  case  of  State, 
and  to  "review  continually  the  health 
and  medical  programs  of  the  Department 
Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of 
population  growth  and  health."  In  the 
case  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Both  ofUces  would  also  be  charged  with 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  rele- 
vanta  data  and  statistics. 

In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  a  White 
Hoase  Conference  on  Population  in  Jan- 
uary 1968  to  develop  further  recommen- 
dations for  research  and  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  population  is 
expected  to  reach  4  billion  by  1B68 — 
a  fourfold  Increase  In  only  ISO  years.  In 
a  mere  70  years,  our  population  may  well 
reach  12  billion.  Serious,  concerted  action 
Is  called  for  now  to  limit  this  growth  and 
to  plan  for  meeting  the  needs  of  a  vastly 
Increased  population.  This  measure 
would  act  up  the  basic  coordinating 
mivhanlsma  for  planning  the  VS.  role 
in  this  worldwide  concern^ 


Mora  Sappoci  fw  tke  Barrier  Zone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 
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Thurtdav.  May  11,  19€7 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  about 
9  months.  I  have  been  advocating,  main- 
ly through  the  medliun  of  these  pages, 
that  full  consideration  be  given  to  a 
fortified  barrier  to  be  erected  south  of  the 
DMZ  between  North  and  South  Vietnam 
as  a  means  of  sealing  off  infiltration 
from  the  north. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that  Amaud 
de  Borchgrave.  senior  editor  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  a  close  student  of  the  Viet- 
name  situation,  now  supports  such  a  bar- 
rier as  a  means  of  permitting  the  south 
to  rebuild  Its  nation.  I  again  urge  maxi- 
mum oonslderatloa  of  this  propoaal, 
which  to  be  effective,  would  Involve  con- 
struction of  the  barrier  from  the  sea  to 
the  border  of  Thailand.  The  article, 
from  the  May  15  issue  of  Newsweek,  fol- 
lows: 
How  To  Emr  THS  BomrMo  and  Debscautv 

(Ncm. — At  bottom,  mott  erities  of  present 
U.S,  policy  tn  Vietnam  favor  one  of  two 
eqM*llp  unAppealing  eourxes  of  action.' 
further — and  ma3»iv9~~eKalation,  or  timpte 
acceptance  of  tUfeat.  Below,  Sewtrwetk  Senior 
Editor  Amaud  de  Borchgrave,  ic/io  has  twen 
foliowing  events  in  Vietnam  closely  ever  tince 
he  parachuted  into  Dienbienphu  in  1953, 
ruggests  that  there  is  a  third  and  far  more 
acceptable  poaTibility.\ 

It  now  seems  fairly  obTlous  thst  Hxe  Vlec- 
nam  wkt  is  not  gctng  to  and  by  n«goUMlOD. 
The  uifflculty  li  tlut  soch  aide  sew  negotia- 
tions esB«DUaUy  as  a  device  to  cover  tbe 
other's  retreat.  As  far  u  the  U.S.  Is  concerned. 
negoUatlons  can  only  be  designed  to  facili- 
tate a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante — I.e^  tb* 
continued  division  of  Vietnam  at  the  iTtti 
parallel  with  a  Don-CoounuzUst  goreniment 


In  the  south.  Hazwl,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
warned  lU  party  cadres  in  the  south  that  "U 
negotiations  are  ever  held,  they  will  be  purely 
tactical;  lighting  In  the  south  must  continue 
untu  flnai  vtotory.** 

PKADtOCK 

The  U.S..  however,  will  never  attain  Its  ob- 
jectives In  South  Vietnam  so  long  as  Infll- 
tratlon  from  the  north  continues — and  Infll- 
traUon  cannot  be  halted  by  bombing  raids 
against  the  north.  Already,  our  pilou  have 
virtually  run  out  of  worthwhile  military  and 
Industrial  targets,  and  the  bombing  of  cl- 
vlllan  population  centers,  besides  being  mor- 
ally abhorrent,  can  only  drive  Russia  and 
China  Into  a  common  effort  to  help  North 
Vietnam  survive  as  a  socialist  state.  The 
bomb- them -out- of -existence  proponents, 
moreover,  seem  to  forget  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  his  associates  fought  the  French  to  a 
standstill  without  ever  holding  possession  of 
A  major  Vietnamese  town. 

In  short,  escalation  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose.  But  neither  will  the  de-eacalatory 
moves  most  commonly  proposed.  Hanoi  can- 
not afford  to  stop  supplying  the  100,000  regu- 
lar troops  It  now  ha^  In  the  south  simply 
tn  return  for  an  end  to  the  bombing.  By  the 
same  token  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
bombing  In  return  for  a  mere  agreement  to 
Bit  down  and  talk. 


Is  construction  of  the  barrier  economically 
and  physically  feasible?  The  answer  Is  cer- 
tainly jem.  The  U.S.  now  has  In  Vietnam  oon- 
structlon  capacity  sufficient  to  duplicate  the 
Suez  Canal  In  eighteen  months:  on  a  crash 
basis,  the  barrier  could  probably  be  com- 
pleted In  lass  than  a  year.  As  for  coet,  the 
17.8.  has  already  spent  an  estUnated  $5.8  bU- 


lion  on  the  air  war  over  the  north.  {Just  la 
terms  of  mUltary  haniware.  the  U.S.  has  al- 
ready lort  •a.A  billion  worth  of  aircraft  in  the 
north  and  has  dropped  •1.6  bUllon  worth 
of  ordnance  theiv.) 

Ohoe  operauooal.  I  believe  that  the  barrier 
would  be  a  shattering" blow  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
It  would  enable  the  South  Vietnamese  to  get 
on  at  long  last  with  the  Job  of  rebuilding 
their  nauon;  it  would  be  universally  recog- 
nised as  a  strictly  defensive,  nonaggresslve 
move  and  It  would  give  the  world  hope  that 
major  de-escalatlon  Is  Anally  In  sight. 

The  alternative,  unless  the  T3S.  Is  prepared 
to  abandon  South  Vietnam.  Is  a  long  war  of 
attrition  which  US.  opinion  does  not  seem 
willing  to  support.  The  pressures  will  then 
buUd  up  again  for  stUl  further  escalation 
with  the  attendant  risk  of  a  major  Asian 
conflagration. 
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Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  there  Is  a  way 
to  (1)  stop  Infiltration;  (3)  end  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  north:  <S)  achieve  major  de-es- 
calation: and  (4)  confine  the  war  to  the 
south.  It  Is  also  the  only  way.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  return  to  our  policy  of  limited  war 
with  limited  objectives  and  limited  means. 

The  Idea  Is  to  establish  a  "physical  bar- 
rier" south  of  the  Demllltarlaed  SSone  at  the 
17th  parallel.  This  has  been  studied  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  in  Washington  for  at  least  two 
year*.  So  far,  the  plan  has  been  rejected — 
partly  because  of  Its  cost  (an  estimated  (1 
billion)  and  partly  because,  at  least  during 
the  construction  period.  It  would  require 
the  addlUoQ  of  three  or  more  divisions  to  ths 
U.3.  forces  now  in  Vietnam. 

Admittedly,  construction  of  such  a  barrier 
would  pose  Immense  engineering  and  mlU- 
tary  problems.  It  would  also  obUge  the  U.S. 
to  Indulge  tn  one  more  violation  of  the  mori- 
bund 10aa  Geneva  accord  which  eetablLshed 
the  neutrality  of  Laoe.  ^r.  to  be  effecUve, 
the  barrier  would  have  to  start  at  the  South 
China  Sea  and  run  for  about  170  miles  across 
a  range  of  Jangle-covered  mountains  and 
down  throu^  the  plains  of  Laos  to  the 
town  of  Savannakhet  on  the  Thal-Laotlan 
border  (map). 

To  my  mind,  however,  the  advantages  of 
the  barrier  plan  are  overwhelming  Protected 
by  mine  fields,  electrified  concertina  wire, 
booby  traps,  puiboxea.  helicopter  patrols  and 
automated  alarm  systems  which  would  call 
in  crtllleTy  and  air  strikes  whenever  a  breach 
was  signaled,  the  barrier  would  effectively 
cut  off  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  supply  trails  and 
acceas  to  the  south  through  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. The  Impact  would  be  comparable  to 
that  which  Tugoelavu's  closing  of  the 
Greek  border  had  on  the  Greek  guerillas  dur- 
ing the  Communist  uprising  after  World 
War  n. 

No  less  Important,  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  would  then  become  unnecessary. 
In  fact,  the  President  could  tell  the  world 
that  all  raids — except  In  reprisal  for  attacks 
on  the  line — would  cease  as  soon  as  the  bar- 
rier becocoes  operational. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVET  G.  MACHEN 

or  MAaTi.aiTo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r?iar«day.  May  11,  1967 , 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Wmiam  O.  Dobler,  an  edi- 
torial page  columnist  for  the  Lliicoln, 
Nebr.,  Star  for  his  kind  remarks  of 
Friday,  May  5,  1967.  on  behalf  of  saving 
the  view  from  Mount  Vernon. 

In  his  column.  "Much  to  Our  Liking," 
Mr.  Dobler  remarks: 

It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  protect  for  the 
American  people  the  landmarks  of  our  past. 
This  It  would  not  be  doing  If  It  permits 
through  short-sighted  economy  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  park  along  the  Potomac.  We  ore 
aU  anobled  through  the  preservation  of  such 
things  as  Mount  Vernon  and  the  park  Is  an 
Important  adjunct  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  Mr.  Dobler.  Our  historical  attri- 
butes cannot  be  snuffed  out  Uke  candles, 
only  to  be  relighted  at  a  later  date.  At 
Piscataway  Park,  across  from  Mount 
Vernon,  we  can  through  false  economy 
snuff  out  what  has  been  accomplished 
so  far,  but  once  that  light  Is  extinguished 
It  cannot  be  relighted.  I  commend  Mr. 
Dobler  for  his  critical  observations  and 
include  his  column  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricoh  d: 

Much  to  Oub  Lixinq 
(By  WUllam  O.  Dobler) 

A  co-worker  oteerved  the  other  day  that 
only  in  Nebraska  could  you  be  forced  to  put 
off  cutting  your  lawn  because  of  snow.  The 
combination  Is  a  mighty  unusual  one  and 
will  again  have  people  wondering  if  man  In 
his  queet  for  armaments  has  not  done  some- 
thing to  upset  the  plans  of  nature.  But  life 
under  such  oondlUons  does  breed  an  ad- 
mirable quality  of  patience. 

FLoanu  Kaa  rmoxrax^M 

It  behooves  us  to  bide  our  time  and  sooner 
or  later  the  warm  days  without  so  much 
wind  that  we  ore  looking  forward  to  will 
arrive.  Lest  ths  casual  observer  get  the  wrong 
Idea,  Nebraska  really  Is  not  the  only  place 
where  such  unooDifortable  and  unwanted 
freaks  of  nature  can  be  found.  The  state  of 
norlda  boasts  of  la  blessings  from  nature 
but  a  large  part  of  the  soutbcm  s«cU»r  of  the 


state  Is  currently  suffering  a  severe  drought. 
Destructive  fires  have  scarred  the  face  of  the 
Everglades.  The  entire  area  would  gladly 
trade  a  few  warm  days  for  the  four  or  five 
inches  of  moisture -laden  snow  that  have 
temporarily  Inoonvenlenoed  us  theee  past 
few  flays. 

And  there  are  other  things  besides  ad- 
versity or  Inconvenience  that  can  be  found  In 
Nebraska.  Only  in  Nebraska,  too,  do  the 
plains  extend  In  a  seemingly  endless  line  for 
ss  far  as  the  eye  c^n  see.  Only  tn  Nebraska 
doee  clean,  cool  water  surge  beneath  the  soil 
in  quantities  unknown  by  any  other  state  in 
the  nation.  Only  In  Nebraska  does  hay  grow 
in  the  fields  In  a  lush  abundance  unequalled 
elsewhere. 

Only  in  Nebraska  are  the  affairs  of  state 
government  decided  by  a  one-house  legisla- 
ture whose  sole  accounting  Is  to  the  people 
thenuelvee.  Only  In  Nebraska  do  the  farms. 
homes  and  Industry  hum  with  electric  energy 
from  a  power  system  totally  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  people  themselves — and  at 
rates  substsintlaUy  below  those  found 
throughout  the  nation. 

We  are  not  alone  tn  some  other  things  but 
we  are  proud  to  share  certain  asseu  with 
other  members  of  the  Union.  We  are  unusual 
and  t>ecomtng  somewhat  unique  tn  the  punty 
of  our  land  and  water.  Here,  a  boy  can  still 
hong  his  clothee  on  a  nearby  tree  and  take  a 
refreshing  dip  In  the  stream,  without  en- 
dangering his  health.  Here,  a  man  can  stand 
up  toll  and  breathe  heavily  of  an  air  that 
sustains  life,  not  shortens  It  with  a  mixture 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  devastating 
chemicals.  Here,  a  man  con  still  roam,  only 
a  few  minutes  removed,  wherever,  be  Is.  from 
a  variety  and  amount  of  open  space  sufficient 
to  totally  engulf  his  thoughts.  Here,  the 
seasons  change  for  on  endless  array  of 
natural  oolor  and  picturesque  sights. 

In  Nebraska,  people  can  eUll  go  out  at 
night  alone,  secure  In  the  belief  that  they 
will  not  be  attacked  by  hoodlums  lying  in 
watt  tar  unsuspecting  cltlsens.  In  Nebraska, 
there  Is  an  unspoken  bond  among  people 
which  encourages  consideration,  not  Indif- 
ference, on  the  part  of  one  man  for  another. 
There  is  a  sense  of  values  that  prides  Itself 
on  indlvuitial  responsibility  and  human 
oompasalcm,  while  sUU  capitalising  upon  the 
advances  of  civilization  tn  all  areas  of  knowl- 
edge. The  people's  heritage  of  Independence 
bss  not  dulled  their  appreciation  of  the 
growing  role  of  nuclear  energy  In  peace- 
ful pursuits,  of  the  advancing  complexity  of 
science  In  Industrial  technology  end  of  the 
frophlstlcaUon  of  transportaUon  in  com- 
merce. 

To  one  thing  we  do  admit — we  are  not 
the  nation's  capital.  We  say  this  because 
there  Is  now  a  matter  o(  concern  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  to  which  all  citizens  should 
address  themselves.  Of  our  natural  assets 
we  are  particularly  proud  and  of  our  nation's 
like  assets,  we  are  the  some.  At  stake  through 
a  pending  sa.?  million  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress Is  the  nearly  S.OOO-ocre  Plscauway 
Park  along  the  Potomac  River  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side. 

This  park  u  the  historic  overview  from 
Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George  Wash- 
ington. Without  this  congressional  appro- 
priation, the  pork  and  Its  natural  attractions 
of  trees  and  general  wlldemees  will  be  loat 
to  oonunerclal  and  suburban  development. 
No  longer  would  miiiioru  of  tourists  a  year 
be  able  to  look  out  from  the  high  banks 
of  Mount  Vernon,  across  the  water  and  to 
the  peaceful  tranquillity  of  Piscataway  Park. 
PLACs  IN  oini  nrrtniE 

The  park  would  be  developed  In  an  un- 
usual effort  between  the  government.  Inter- 
ested foundations  and  private  cltleens.  The 
government  represents  only  a  60%  share  In 
the  development,  a  bargain  that  is  rarely 
the  development,  a  bargain  that  Is  rarely 
presented  to  the  people.  V^iat  Congress  falls 
venture  Is  that  the  project  represents  a  part 


of  the  future  for  many  mllllona  of  people 
today  and  throughout  .countless  years  ahead. 
The  American  pet^le  bold  their  heritage  tn 
high  esteem  and  Congress,  through  Its  dl- 
recUon  over  Washington.  Is  the  keeper  of 
that  heritage. 

It  U  up  to  Congress  to  protect  for  the 
American  people  the  landmarks  of  our  past. 
This  It  would  not  be  doing  If  it  permits 
through  short-sighted  economy  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  park  along  the  Potomac.  We  are 
all  ennobled  through  the  preservation  of 
such  things  as  Mount  Vernon  and  the  park 
is  an  Important  adjunct  thereof. 


Fine  Statement  of  Joka  F.  Nagic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   UASSACHCSTTTS 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  PHIL£IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  I  Include  therein  an  exceUent 
statement  by  my  able,  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired friend,  Mr.  John  P.  Nagle,  chief 
of  the  Washington  Office,  National  Fed- 
eral of  the  Blind,  before  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  Nagle's  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee was  most  unusual  and  most  force- 
ful and  made  a  deep  Impression  upon  all 
those  priviledged  to  hear  It. 

Mr.  Nagle  has  long  been  an  effective 
leader  of  his  organization  and  group.  He 
Is  an  Informed,  articulate  and  courageous 
leader,  and  like  the  group  he  represents, 
is   endowed    with   superb   attributes  of 
courage,  patriotism,  and  devotion  to  the 
national    Interest    and     many    worthy 
causes. 
The  statement  follows: 
ExrcNstoN  or  THK  UNivxasai.  Mn.rrsar 
ToAUciKo   OMD  Ssavicx  Act 
(Statement    presented    by    John    P.    Nagle, 
chief,  Washington  Office.  NaUooal  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  In  public  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Hoiise  of  RepreeenlAtlvee) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  John  P.  Nagle  I  am  chief 
of   the    Washington    office   of    the    National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  My  address  ts  1906 
Q  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC    30000. 

When  the  NaUonai  FederaUon  of  the  Blind 
met  for  Its  36th  annual  national  conven- 
tion in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  lost  year,  with 
more  than  700  blind  men  and  women  tn 
attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  the 
following  resolution  was  oonaldered  and 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Resolutions 
Cocomittee.  It  was  considered  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  convention  meeting 
in  business  session: 

"Whereas,  thousands  of  young  bUnd  men 
and  women  throu^out  the  United  States 
yearn  to  serve  In  the  defense  of  our  country; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  blind  Americans  can  acquire  a 
great  variety  of  akllli  and  perform  a  great 
variety  of  tasks,  many  of  which  >re  taught 
and  utilized  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  proper  and  Just  that  the 
blind,  who  want  to  participate  In  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  first-class  American 
citizenship  be  permitted  to  participate  In  the 
reapooolUltty  of  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 


of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  National  Federation  of 
the  BUnd  in  convention  assembled  this  Sth 
day  of  July,  1968.  in  the  city  of  Louisville. 
Kentucky.  ThAt  this  organlzaUon  urges  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  adopt  all  measures  and  policies  necessary 
to  the  end  that  blind  persons  wUl  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  are  hereby  directed 
to  take  all  measures  necessary  to  effectuate 
realization  of  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this 
resolution." 

It  Is  In  furtherance  of  the  spirit  of  this 
resolution  and  the  expressed  policy  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  that  I  am 
appeoring   here,    today.   Mr.    Chairman. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  U  a 
nationwide  organization  with  a  memberohlp 
primarily  of  bUud  men  and  women. 

Representative  of  every  backpxnjnd.  ocUv- 
ity.  and  area  of  the  Nation,  the  members  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  ore 
rank  and  file  Americans. 

By  our  organized  efforts,  we  seek  to  trans- 
late sbared  hopes  and  objectives  Into  Im- 
proved conditions  and  equalized  opportuni- 
ties for  all  blind  persons. 

^om  our  experience  of  living  and  func- 
tioning without  sight,  we  know  that  blind- 
ness is  only  a  physical  loss,  the  lost  of  the 
physical  ability  to  see. 

The  blind  differ  from  the  sighted  only  in 
visual  acuity. 

Blind  persons  shore  with  their  sighted 
fellows  the  some  oiqilratlons  and  ambitions, 
the  same  capacities  and  capabilities. 

Blind  persons  may  be  keen  of  mind  and 
greatly  talented,  or  they  may  be  duU-wltted 
with  little  or  no  special  apUtude  or  ability; 
they  may  be  ambitious  and  determined  to 
achieve  self-dependence,  or  they  may  be  lazy, 
ineffectual,  and  dependent  by  nature  or  pref- 
erence; they  may  be  good  or  bad.  pleasant 
or  duagreeable.  courageous  or  fearful. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  describe  blind 
people  Is  to  describe  the  limitless  variations 
of  mankind. 

It  l«  to  gain  a  recognition  of  the  narmallty 
of  blind  people  that  we  of  the  NaUoool 
FederaUon  of  the  Blind — as  Individuals  In 
our  own  lives,  and  as  members  of  the  orga- 
nized blind  movement. 

Our  goal  Is  the  complete  integration  of 
blind  persons  tn  the  regular  currents  of  com- 
munity Ufe  and  endeavor. 

Our  goal  Is  that  each  blind  person  be 
Judged  on  his  merits,  that  he  be  Judged  for 
himself;  that  be  be  accepted  or  rejected  as 
an  IndlTldtial. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  BUnd  rejects  the 
present  practice  of  automatically  excluding 
bimd  persons  from  military  service  in  Im- 
plementation of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

We  protest  against  this  exclusionary  policy 
OS  discriminatory,  as  a  denial  of  our  right  to 
share  fully  and  equally  with  others  tn  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship. 

Mr  Chairman.  Just  as  we  Insist  that  blind 
persons  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  fair 
and  equal  consideration  for  employment 
when  their  talents  and  training  JusUfy  such 
consideration. 

Just  as  we  insUt  ttui  blind  persons  have 
the  right  to  walk  safely  upon  the  streets  and 
highways. 

To  travel  on  pubUc  transportation  with- 
out  hampering  oondlUons  or  restraints. 

To  serve  on  Jtules,  to  seek  and  hold  public 
office. 

Just  as  we  insist  upon  tlM  right  of  blind 
persons  to  speak  for  themselves,  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  to  determme  their  own 
desuny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  as  we  instst  upon  the 
right  of  blind  persons  to  share  equaUy  with 
others  the  free  exercise  of  these  righu  of 
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Amerlc&n  clUBenjlUp  without  diminution  or 
denial,  on  tb«  aune  bAslB  that  tbey  are  avail- 
able to  ottiers  and  exercised  b;  otben — ao, 
too.  we  inaiat  tbat,  to  automatically  dla- 
qualify  a  blind  person  from  military  oerTice 
bocauae  he  U  blind  Is  a  diminution  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  for  such  blind  person,  a  de- 
nial of  full  American  citizenship  to  all  blind 
person*. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  position  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  that 
blind  Americana,  that  blind  men  of  dr^t 
sge.  should  be  considered  for  front-line  mill' 
tary  duty. 

Rather,  we  propose  that  since  blind  men. 
today,  are  functioning  successfully  in  many 
of  the  professions,  trades,  and  common  oc- 
cupations  snd  callings,  as  civilians  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  Nation; 

Since  there  are  comparable  activities. 
comparable  positions  and  employments  In 
the  vast  and  complex  military  establishment. 

Then  why  not  permit  blind  persons  to  per- 
form In  such  capacities  in  the  military 
establishment? 

Why  not  admit  blind  persons  Into  the  mili- 
tary service  on  a  limited  service  basis,  to 
perform  admiQistrattve.  housekeeping,  and 
other  tasks  for  which  they  have  demon- 
strated a  capability  in  civilian  life? 

Surely  a  blind  minister  could  perform  the 
duties  of  chaplain  as  well  as,  and  perhops 
even  better  than  a  sighted  minister? 

Certainly  a  blind  lawyer,  trained  aod  func- 
tioning In  clvlttan  law.  could  function  with 
equal   competence   in   military    law? 

Do  not  all  tnlUtary  bases,  facilities,  hos- 
pitals, and  training  centers — both  within  the 
United  States  and  overseas — have  a  need  for 
persons  qualified  in  various  aod  many  skills 
and  competencies — as  physio-  and  occupa- 
tional therapists,  rehabilitation  instructors 
and  counselors,  social  caseworkers,  teachers, 
medical  secretaiiee,  dictaphone  typists,  com- 
puter  programmera.  telephone  switchboard 
operators.  X-ray  technicians,  storekeepers, 
clerks.  recepUonlsta? 

Are  not  skilled  and  qualified  persons 
needed  by  the  military  and  public  relations 
and  communications  activities — as  writers, 
announcers,  editors,  managers? 

Are  not  persons  needed  with  administra- 
tive experience,  with  demonstrated  executive 
capacity? 

In  all  of  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Chairman. 
blind  persons  are  functioning  successfully 
and  competitively  in  civilian  life:  as  eSlcient 
employeea  of  Lhe  federal  service,  in  a  wide 
variety  of  positions:  they  are  proficient  and 
well  regarded  volunteers  In  the  Peace  Corps. 

Surely,  blind  persons  could  function  with 
equal  success  to  military  Ufe,  In  the  military 
•emce. 

Of  course,  the  blind  serviceman,  admitted 
to  the  military  establishment  on  a  limited 
service  basis,  would  be  confronted  with  dU- 
flcultlae  of  adjustment  as  be  enters  a  new 
life  auid  new  environment. 

But  solving  such  difficulties  would  not  be 
a  novel  or  startling  experience  for  such  a*  per- 
son, for  he  has  been  doing  Juat  this  all  oLhIs 
life — as  he  has  had  to  learn  to  function 
without  sight  in  a  sight-directed  society. 

In  conclusion.  B>Cr.  Chairman.  Members  of 
the  Committee: 

At  a  time  In  our  Nation's  history  when 
avoidance  of  the  military  draft  has  become 
almost  a  popular  pastime — at  a  time  when 
much  couslderatloG  Is  tielng  given  to  draft 
deferment  policies  and  practices,  there  may 
be  some  who  feel  the  position  we  take  la 
that  of  folly — for  blind  persons,  today,  are 
automatically  excluded  from  military  service 
by  reason  of  their  blindness. 

But.  Gentlemen,  the  automatic  exclusion 
of  blind  persons  from  military  service  does 
not  mean,  to  us.  that  we  have  been  granted 
a  privileged  military  draft  status  because 
we  are  held  In  such  high  esteem. 

To  us.  such  exclusion  means  that  we  are 
believed   to  be  helpless,  we  are  believed  to 


be  incompetent,  useless,  with  no  possible 
contribution  to  make  toward  dlllng  our  Na- 
tion's military  and  manpower  needs. 

To  us,  such  an  attitude,  and  practices 
based  upon  this  attitude,  are  unacceptable 
and  we  reject  them. 

We  reject  them  as  we  do  all  other  denials 
and  discrimlaatlons  which  relegate  blind 
persons  to  inferior  status  and  demeaning 
condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  body  of  people,  such 
as  the  blind,  have  had  to  struggle,  as  out- 
casts and  wards  of  society,  to  achieve  recog- 
nition of  our  right  to  acceptance  as  normal 
thinking,  feeling,  dreaming  human  beings, 
as  we  have  bail  to  combat  prejudice,  mlaln- 
formation,  misconceptions,  and  disparage- 
ments which  deny  us  full  citizenship — which 
deny  us  not  only  an  equal  chance  to  share 
in  the  privileges  and  poesibtlltles  of  life,  but 
which  also  deny  us  an  equal  chance  to  share 
in  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  normal, 
interdependent  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  body  of  people  such 
as  We  who  are  blind  have  known  and  ex- 
perienced denials  and  discriminations  for 
centuHes.  then  full  participation  In  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  has  s  special  and 
great  Importance  to  us.  and  military  service 
and  similar  duties  which  Americans  arc 
called  upon  to  perform  for  their  community 
and  Nation,  though  they  may  be  regarded  as 
onerous  and  burdensome  by  others,  are  con- 
sidered by  us  to  be  essential  for  our  fulfill- 
ment as  persons  and  as  American  citizens. 


Food  Slimpt  Beaefil  MinnefoUBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   KINKOCVTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATtVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1967 

Mr  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  40.- 
000  Minnesotans  can  attest  to  the  value 
of  the  Federal  food  stamp  program 
under  which  the  dieU  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged are  made  more  nutritional. 

During  February,  the  38.576  partici- 
pants in  29  Minnesota  counties  were 
issued  $759,816  worth  of  food  cou- 
pons, of  which  $215,142  were  free  bonus 
coupons. 

Five  additional  counties  are  scheduled 
to  begin  operating  under  the  program  by 
July  1. 

One  of  the  organlzatloru  which  has 
paid  tribute  to  the  program  is  the  Min- 
nesota Pood  Retailers  Association.  The 
December  1966  edition  of  the  onsaniza- 
tlon's  monthly  publication,  Mlrmesota 
Food  Guide,  comments: 

The  Pood  scamp  Program  In  Minnesota  U 
moving  toward  It*  objective  of  helping  the 
8tat«'a  low-lncotne  families  get  enoxigh  food, 
thus  benenting  these  folks  and  food  retailers 
aUke 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  program 
and  its  acceptance.  It  is  likely  that  It 
will  be  termlfiated  if  legislation  pending 
before  the  House  Is  passed  in  Its  present 
form. 

HJl  1318.  which  extends  the  Food 
Stamp  Act.  was  reported  by  the  Bouse 
Agriculture  Conmiittee  containing  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  States  contribute 
20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 
This  requirement  would  undoubtedly 
cause  the  program  to  be  abolished  in 


Miniusota  and  many  other  States  which 
are  beset  with  budget  problems. 

This  undesirable  provlston  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill  when  it  comes 
up  in  the  House. 

Minnesota  counties  now  participating 
are:  Dakota.  Pipestone.  Anoka,  Henne- 
pin. Ramsey.  Washington,  Benton,  Big 
Stone,  Chippewa.  Crow  Wing,  Kandi- 
yohi, Lac  qui  Parle,  Renville.  Stearns. 
Swift,  Wright,  Becker,  Beltrami,  Hub- 
bard. Otter  Tail.  Polk.  Roseau.  AltUn, 
Carlton.  Itasca.  Koochiching,  I«ke  Pine 
and  St.  Louis. 

These  counties  are  scheduled  to  com- 
merce operating  under  the  act  by  July  1 : 
Blue  Earth.  Car.-er.  Cass.  Chisago,  and 
Yellow  Medicine. 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Freeman,  speak- 
ing on  May  3,  1967,  to  the  National  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Association's  Federal 
Assistance  Institute,  explained  his  De- 
partment's efforts  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  In  rural  areas  to  help  meet 
the  Nation's  growing  demand  for  out- 
door recreation  facilities. 

The  text  of  his  important  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Meeting  wit^  Uir  National  Recreation  and 
Paries  AaAoclatloQ  is  getUog  to  be  a  liablt 
with  me.  We  met  together  ODiy  liut  October 
and  since  tbea  I  bave  bad  tbe  great  priv- 
ilege of  being  named  to  your  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. And  »o  I  am  bere  today,  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  Vatber  as  a  meniber  of  your 
lamliy. 

And  quite  a  family  it  is.  Indiridually.  and 
now  Jointly,  tbe  six  constituent  memben  of 
this  association  bave  provided  a  strong  and 
respected  voice  for  outdoor  recreation,  long 
before  this  cause  became  a  popular  nation- 
wide concern 

Conservation  and  outdoor  recreation  are 
now  front  pa^  news  and  a  subject  of  dally 
debate  in  Congress.  Tbls  didn't  "Just  bap- 
pen."  It  bappened  because  pft/ple  cared  .  .  . 
people  like  your  own  Laurance  Rockefeller. 
and  many  otbers.  A  few  people  caxed  at  first, 
now  a  lot  of  them  do.  Tour  organization  de- 
serves a  large  share  of  tbe  credit  for  making 
this  so. 

My  remarks  today  will  be  brief.  Later  in  the 
day  you  will  be  bearing  from  tbe  top  USDA 
people  concerned  with  recreation  and  ad- 
mlnlstratton.  They  will  outline  tbe  wide- 
ranging  Department  recreation  procrams  In 
detail.  Question  tbem  closely  and  carefully, 
for  we  can  learn  much  from  eacb  other.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  reaources 
that  can  help  you.  Tou.  In  turn,  can  help 
us  enormously  In  our  efforts  to  operate  our 
progranu  more  Imaginatively  and  effectively. 
That  Lb  why  we  are  bere. 

I  would  like  to  spend  my  time  th!i  morn- 
ing discussing  what  USDA  is  doing  to  hammer 
out  a  department- wide,  unified  policy  for 
recreation  development  .  .  .  why  we're  doing 
it.  and  what  we  hope  to  accomptlsta. 
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For  want  oi  a  better  tuuue,  I  call  It  a 
"unified  field  theory"  on  recreatlon/cooBer- 
vation. 

Joe  C&Ufano,  a  ^>eclal  aMlstant  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  spoke  to  this  point  before  the 
Washington  chapter  ol  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
last  week.  Be  said,  in  part : 

•'This  new  approach  to  problem -solving 
and  decision -making  has  many  names:  sya- 
t«ms  analyals,  cost  effectiveness,  pl&nning- 
progranunlng-budgetlng-cvaluatlon. 

"The  name  is  not  important.  The  approach 
is.  It  is  a  systematic  way  of  saying:  what  are 
all  tbe  parts  of  the  problem,  how  do  they 
affect  each  other,  and  why?  It  glTee  us  new 
management  tools  to  determine  our  objec- 
tives, set  our  priorities,  examine  the  options 
open  to  us  and  apply  the  rc>eourceti  available 
to  those  prognuns  which  vUl  have  the  maxi- 
mum Impact  on  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

"^>r  the  approach  to  t>e  total,  problems 
mxut  be  defined  and  examined  In  their  en- 
tirety, as  a  whole,  rather  than  in  bits  and 
pieces  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Callfano  was  talking  about  the  entire 
Federal  wtablishmcot  in  his  epeecb,  with 
parUcular  reference  to  Preeldentlal  problem- 
solving.  But  his  words  are  equally  applicable 
to  our  subject  today. 

The  USDA  got  into  the  recreation  business 
in  bite  and  pieces,  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  taw-by-Lsw.  as  authority  was  granted 
by  the  Oongreas. 

Tbe  Foreat  Service,  of  course,  has  been  in 
the  business  ever  since  Its  founding,  bade  In 
the  early  IfKM's,  t>c'th  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  lands  it  administers  and  becatise  of  the 
preectence  of  aooie  of  its  eerly  Chiefs. 

Long  before  passage  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1063,  the  Boll  Conservation 
Sarrlce,  Farmers  Home  Adroinlstrstlon  and 
the  Agricultural  StabUlzatlon  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  had  limited  authority  to  foster 
recreaUonal  development  and  did  much  with 
what  they  had.  But  the  1962  Act— sometimes 
called  a  Charter  for  Rural  America — greatly 
expanded  this  authority.  It  amended  PL.  666 
to  Include  recreation  In  anall  watersheds.  It 
sllowed  us  to  Include  planning  and  technical 
assistance  for  recreation  on  public  and  pri- 
vate lands,  and  gave  us  autliorlty  for  Re- 
source CoDMrvatlon  and  Development  ProJ- 
ecta. 

The  Department's  recreation  efTorts  got  an- 
other booet  in  1966  with  passage  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act.  which  provided  for  rec- 
reation and  wildlife  conaerratlon  measures 
under  the  Crc^land  Adjustment  Prograxn. 
and  for  parks  under  the  Greenspan  program. 

Last  year,  Title  ni  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Act  was  amended  to  allow  FHA  rural  renewal 
loans  to  be  made  to  local  non-profit  orga- 
nlxattons  engaged  in  recreation,  and  this 
year  we  have  asked  Congress  for  funds  to 
cost-sbare  under  this  program.  The  Prealdent 
requested,  also  this  year,  broadened  loan 
auth<»lty  for  tbe  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  txilster  Its  farm-based  recreation 
development  program. 

Only  now  are  we  really  getting  under  way. 
Tet  we  have  already  aocompltahed  a  great 
deal  under  these  programs.  I  wont  cite  all 
tbe  statistics.  Impressive  as  they  are.  Buf- 
flce  to  say  we  have  put  Idle  acres — unneeded 
for  crop  production — to  work  producing 
recreation,  or  providing  cover  for  wildlife. 
rather  than  lying  In  a  sterile  soil  bank.  We 
have  put  several  hundred  thousands  acres  of 
water  to  work  providing  recreation — In  addi- 
tion to  fiood  control.  And  we  have  launched 
36  Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
projects. 

Tm  especially  proud  of  these  RC&D  devel- 
opments. Many  of  them  wrap  up  water- 
bdsed  and  sbcrellne  recreation,  municipal 
water  and  flood  control  into  one  package. 
All  are  planned  in  a  comprehensive  manner, 
one  In  which  physical  development  Is  keyed 
Into  an  over-all  community  development 
plan,  and  recreation  Is  given  a  prime  spot. 
In  addition,  zhany  RC&D's  provide  a  tangible 


example  of  bow  soundly- planned  recreatloD 
resources  can  help  a  C9mmanlty  attract  in- 
dustry by  providing  the  kind  of  physical  en- 
vironment that  plant- location  experts  de- 
mand. 

In  doing  all  of  these  things  we  leaned 
heavily  on  tbe  mulUple-use  concept,  pio- 
neered by  the  USDA's  Forest  Service.  In  tbe 
National  Forests,  tbe  same  public  domain 
that  provides  a  timber  harvest  also  provides 
recreation,  serves  as  a  watershed,  conserves 
the  soil  .  .  .  perhaps  grazes  cattle. 

Similarly  on  private  land,  an  acre  of  crop- 
land, taken  out  of  production  in  tbe  national 
interest,  can  still  serve  the  national  Interest 
by  providing  cover  for  game,  or  perhaps  open 
space  for  city  residents.  Tbe  same  dam  that 
protects  us  from  fioods  can  also  impound 
water  for  boating,  picnicking,  fishing,  and 
boost  the  local  economy  by  attracting  a  aew 
Industrial  plant. 

Aod  so,  bit  by  bit.  over  the  years,  we  have 
hammered  out  viable  recreation  programs 
In  the  USDA.  Then  tbe  time  came  tq. gradu- 
ate from  a  piecemeal  approach.  More  than  a 
year  ago.  we  determined  to  set  out  an  over-all 
Department  policy  for  recreation,  one  that 
would  program  recreation  as  a  primary  De- 
partment mission. 

Tbe  result  is  ■  USDA  recreation  policy  that 
encompasses  both  public  lands  In  the  Na- 
tional forests,  and  the  tliree -quarter*  of 
United  States   land   area  In   private  hands. 

First  the  public  lands.  As  you  know,  rec- 
reation vtaltA  to  the  National  ForeeU  are 
literally  exploding.  And  so,  as  part  of  our 
over-all  recreation  policy,  we  plan  to  triple 
tbe  capacity  of  National  Forest  recreation 
faculties  to  help  keep  pace  with  this  greatly 
expanded  use. 

We  are  weU  on  our  way  toward  completing 
studies  of  the  National  Forest  portion  of  the 
Wilderness  PreserraUoD  system,  and  by  next 
fall,  wUl  have  proposed  Inclusion  of  13  more 
wilderness  areas  totaling  more  than  one  mil- 
lion acres. 

We  have  strongly  supported  both  the  pro- 
posed Scenic  Rivers  and  National  Trail  Sys- 
tem legislation  and  are  planning  on  providing 
major  segments  of  t>oth  systems  within  the 
National  Forests,  when  and  If  they  become 
law. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  was  an  early 
proponent  and  la  now  an  active  supporter  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund — tbe 
Golden  Eagle  program — an  act  that  allowed 
us  to  acquire  the  18.000-aere  Sylvanla  tract 
In  Michigan,  and  that  has  funded  other 
badly-needed  recreational  lands  in  the  East. 

Most  of  you  in  this  roocn  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  our  recreation  work  In  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  now  In  the  National  Rec- 
reation areas.  The  National  Forests  provide  a 
lion's  share  of  the  public  recreational  facu- 
lties avaUable  to  most  Americans.  Last  year 
they  received  some  l&l  mtlUon  visitor  days  of 
use,  43  percent  of  tbe  recreation  vlsti  to  all 
Federal  lands. 

And  I  am  sure  you  are  Just  as  familiar  with 
the  desnoeraphtc  cbaracterlttlcs  of  this  na- 
tion: If  we  use  the  Mississippi  River  as  a 
dividing  line,  some  66  percent  of  our  popu- 
laUoD  lives  east  of  the  River,  yet  only  little 
over  8  percent  of  otxr  National  Foresu  lie  in 
the  East. 

The  population  center  of  the  Unl  ted 
States — that  point  on  which  tbe  U.S.  would 
"balance."  if  every  person  In  It  weighed  the 
same — la  In  Illinois. 

The  "National  Forest  Centerllne" — that 
line  on  which  there  Is  as  much  National 
Forest  acreage  to  the  east  as  to  the  west — 
runs  through  Western  Wyoming,  somewhere 
near  Rock  Springs. 

And  so  tbe  pubUc  lands  are  where  the 
people  aren't,  aiid  this  has  Important  rami- 
fications in  the  Department's  recreaUonal 
policy.  For,  while  we  are  bending  every  effort 
to  upgrade  the  National  Forests'  recreation 
potential,  we  are  also  making  plans  to  put 
recreation  where  tbe  people  are. 


I've  already  discussed  tbe  Oolden  Eagle 
program  that  has  allowed  the  Department — 
and  other  Federal  agencies — to  acquire  lands 
for  recreatl(»i.  This  Is  a  good  program,  and 
it's  putting  the  National  Seashores,  tbe  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas,  out  where  the  people 
are. 

Tet — «s  I'm  sure  all  of  you  realise — funds 
under  this  program  are  lunited  and  probably 
won't  ever  be  sufficient,  even  with  coat- 
sharing  by  local  communities,  to  provide 
all  the  public  recreation  lands  we  need. 

An  example  Is  the  Redwood  Park  out  In 
California.  Here's  a  proposed  pat^  with  na- 
tionwide support,  highly  publicised:  that 
would  preserve  some  of  tbe  most  spectacular 
examples  of  God's  handiwork  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

With  all  of  these  things  going  for  It.  get- 
ting the  money  is  still  extremely  difficult, 
and  may  prove  to  be  impossible. 

How  much  more  difficult,  then,  to  get  funds 
for  a  less  well-known,  lees  spectacular — but 
Just  as  worthwhile — recreational  ares. 

These  inherent  difficulties — the  Imbalance 
In  public  lands.  East  vs  West  and  the  money 
problem,  plus  the  overriding  need  of  our 
people  for  recreation — all  went  into  the  De- 
partment's basic  recreational  policy,  and  all 
affected  our  specific  policy  on  recreation  on 
private  lands,  that  I  Issued  today. 

These  are  the  bighltgbu  of  this  policy: 

1.  More  emphasis  on  recreation  develop- 
ments on  private  lands  In  rural  areas,  for 
those  landowners  who  want  to  build  them, 
and  have  tbe  capacity  to  manage  tbem,  with 
a  view  toward  providing  the  recreational  op- 
portunities needed  and  desired  by  tbe  Amer- 
ican people. 

2.  USDA  agencies  have  been  directed  to 
provide  the  research,  technical,  educational 
and  financial  help  needed  to  strengthen 
existing  programs  for  private  land  recreation. 
A  high  priority  has  been  assigned  to  these 
programs. 

a.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
Income -producing  recreation  in  low-income 
rural  areas  ai  a  means  of  creating  more  Jobs 
and  new  sources  cd  income. 

4.  USDA  will  see  to  establish  recrsstlon 
development  In  connection  sritb  each  srater- 
shed  project  carried  out  with  public  help. 

6.  RecresUon  research  activities  w^^\  be 
greatly  expanded  to  catalogue  private  lands 
suitable  for  recreation,  to  determine  what  the 
recreaUon -consuming  public  wants,  and  to 
discover  the  thousand -and -one  Items  thst 
spell  success  or  failure  for  the  individual 
enterprise. 

This  is  important. 

Right  now.  Federal  government  recreation 
research  totals  less  than  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  total  recreation  expenditures. 
Some  aero-space  companies,  to  cite  Just  one 
example,  spend  arotind  60  percent  of  their 
Income  for  research. 

I'm  not  suggesung  we  spend  that  high  a 
proportion  on  research,  but  obvloualy  we 
should  be  devoUng  much  more  to  It  than 
DOW.  If  we  hope  to  succeed. 

Each  USDA  Agency  has  been  directed  to 
submit  long-range  plans  on  a  research  pro- 
gram to  support  the  basic  recreation  mission 
of  tbe  Department.  This  program  Is  now 
underway. 

The  goals  we  hope  to  achieve  with  our 
private  lands  policy  are  these: 

First,  we  hope  to  create  s  geographic  pat- 
tern of  development  that  puts  more  recre- 
ation facilities   where   the  people   are. 

Second,  we  hope  to  provide  a  proper  "mix" 
of  outdoor  recreation,  so  that  families  of 
all  economic  levels — ^rlch  or  poor— can  satisfy 
their  Individual  needs;  one  that  provides  for 
tbe  varying  recreational  testes  of  tbls 
pluralistic  nation. 

This,  also,  la  Important.  Peoples'  taste  in 
recreation  varies  ss  much  as  their  taste  in 
booses,  sutomoblles,  ai  clothes.  A  proper  mix 
of  recreational  facUltlss— everything  from  a 
farm-based    racatton  .  .  .  swimming   In   an 
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RC&D  L.ak«  .  .  .  skltng  In  the  Nfttlona]  F^ir- 
MU  ...  to  th«  solitude  of  WLldemeM — ^ia 
▼Ital.  A  broftdly  b«ae<l  recreatloo  policy  Ui  oq« 
that  hfta  Uie  best  chance  of  succeaa. 

Such  a  poller  won't  suoc««d  without  plan- 
ning on  alt  levels.  The  Community  Devel- 
opment Diatrlct  bill  m  the  last  Congreaa  waa 
an  attempt  to  put  wheels  under  this  kind 
of  planning  This  act  would  have  provided 
funds  for  multl-CDUDty  plaonlng  districts 
in  rural  areas,  approved  by  local  and  st«te 
governmental  units,  and  run  by  local  people. 

This  year  the  President  has  requested  an 
additional  »30  mllUon  in  701  funds  to  ac- 
compUsh   this   purp<MC- 

The  Importance  of  this  Iclnd  of  planning 
on  a  local  level  cannot  be  overstated.  With 
U.  local  government  has  a  blueprint  for 
making  recreation  a  viable,  living  part  of 
overall  development  plans.  Orowth^lndus- 
trlal.  residential,  recreational — can  proceed 
In  a  logical,  oomprebenslve  manner. 

Without  It.  growth  Is  often  chaoUc  and 
fragmented,  with  the  important  often  over- 
shadowed by  the  Immediate.  Without  oom- 
prrhenslve  planning,  recreation  la  all  too 
often  IgnorMl  or  overlooked,  or  occurs  only 
as  an  afterthought,  rather  than  a  prime 
consideration. 

A  good  blueprint  requires  a  good  drafu- 
man.  But  today,  all  too  many  rural  areas— 
and  many  urban  areas  too — lack  the  trained, 
professional  recreation  planners  needed  to 
prepare  comprehensive  programs  of  oom- 
muntty  development,  fts  a  result,  requests  for 
Federal  assistance — for  recreation  and  other 
purposes — are  often  rejected  as  unsound  or 
are  subject  to  frustrating  and  Ume-consum- 
iDg  delays. 

Planning — and  especially  planning  for 
recreation — la  something  that  should  not. 
and  cannot  be  done  out  of  Washington,  tt 
h98  to  be  done  on  a  local  level,  and  the  action 
has  to  oome  from  the  local  level  to  the  Fed- 
eral level,  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
And  SO  one  of  the  beet  things  that  your  or- 
ganization— and  others  like  It^-can  do,  is 
to  get  behind  the  legislation  and  local  leaden 
that  will  make  It  possible  for  commuoltlM 
to  develop  their  recreation  planning  to  the 
same  decree  as  other  planning. 

If  this  Is  done,  then  the  various  programs 
you're  examining  at  this  meeting — from 
Agriculture.  Interior.  HUD  and  others — have 
a  good  chance  to  succeed.  But  without  this 
comprehensive  planning  foundation,  with- 
out a  blueprint.  Uie  house  of  Federal  recre- 
ation progran:is  all  too  often  collapses  .  .  . 
the  local  Oreenspan  project,  or  the  golf 
course,  or  the  multi-purpose  watershed 
development,  doesnt  get  off  the  drawing 
boards 

As  professionals  you  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  relentless  statistics  of  recreation 
supply  and  demand.  Tou  are  aware  that 
land  suitable  for  outdoor  recreation  Is  a 
fixed  resource  getting  scarcer,  and  more 
expensive,  with  each  passing  year.  Tou  are 
aware  of  the  almost  geometric  growth  ot 
pollution  that  Is  rapidly  destroying  much  of 
our  outdoor  recreation  potential. 

By  1980  the  XS3.  will  produce  enough  sew- 
age and  other  waterbome  wastes  to  con- 
sume, in  dry  weather,  all  the  oxygen  In  all 
the  33  major  river  systems  of  the  VS.  Tet 
our  need  for  fresh,  clean  water  will  rise  from 
today's  billion  gallons  a  day  to  the  700  or 
BOO  billion  gallon  range. 

The  two  problems — vanlahlng  recreation 
space — growing  pollution — are  closely  inter- 
twined. In  sloving  one.  we  can  be  well  on  the 
way  to  solving  the  other. 

Dr.  Olenn  Seaborg.  Chsilnnan  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  teetifylng  be- 
fore the  Senate  In  bearings  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  on  Technology  and  Human 
Environment,  had  this  to  say: 

"Technically  ...  we  know  how  to  ke«p 
our  rivers  dean  and  our  air  free  of  pol> 
lutants  .  .  .  we  are  building  smokeless  nu- 
clear power  plants.  We  can  filter  raw  sewage 
before  It  enters  our  waterways  ...  we  can 


develop  exhaustless  electric  automobiles  and 
we  can  relocate  much  of  our  Industry. 

"For  almost  every  envlronmeotal  problem 
that  exists  today  .  .  .  there  Is  a  'technologi- 
cal fix.'  What  we  need  to  do  now  Is  learn, 
as  a  society,  to  take  the  long  view,  to  think 
along  broad  lines  emphasizing  human  goals 
and  values,  and  to  act.  rather  than  react. 
We  have  been  finding  ourselves  in  a  series 
of  technological  traps  because  we  have  relied 
on  a  crisis- to-crlsLs  approach  In  handling 
our  environmental  affairs." 

What  this  means.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  that 
much  of  our  trouble  has  been  that  we 
haven't  considered  alternatives.  The  pollu- 
tion-recreation equation  is  a  good  example 
of   this. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  Potomac  River 
will  be  many  millions  of  dollars.  But  so  will 
be  the  cost  of  acquiring — by  buying  urban 
land  for  parks — the  recreational  areas  to 
serve  another  one  million  people  who  will  be 
moving  Into  the  Washington  Bfetropolitan 
area.  All  too  often  both  propositions  are  pre- 
sented piecemeal,  separately,  and  both  fail 
for  lack  of  public  support. 

But  what  about  coupling  the  two  proposi- 
tions together?  Here  is  a  major  river  sys- 
tem, much  of  Its  shoreline  publicly  owned, 
which  could  be  Ideal  for  swimming,  water- 
skiing,  fishing  and  boating.  But  swimming  In 
It  now  U  like  taking  a  dip  In  your  local  sew- 
age disposal  plant. 

At  the  same  time,  here  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  we  have  a  population  of 
over  two-and-a-half  mlllioa  people,  starved 
for  recreation,  packed  into  woefully  Inade- 
quate facilities,  with  very  little  hope,  as  a 
practical  matter,  of  getting  enough  space  to 
satisfy  future  recreational  needs. 

By  considering  the  real  alternatives — by 
coupling  rlver-basio  cleanup  to  the  recrea- 
tion locomotive — It  seems  to  me  that  both 
stand  a  very  good  chance  of  success,  given 
enough  public  education  and  enough  repeti- 
tion of  the  real  focu. 

In  the  end.  such  a  public  policy  will  mean 
no  less  than  the  creation — for  we  don't  have 
it  now — of  an  environment  in  which  man 
"does  not  merely  endure  . . .  but  one  In  which 
he  prevails." 

Today.  In  the  city,  in  the  country,  almost 
everywhere  he  goes,  the  American  Is  con- 
fronted with  an  environment  dominated  by 
his  own  wastes  and  his  own  technology. 

This  Is  new:  No  others  before  us  have  ex- 
perienced it  on  the  scale  we  experience  it 
today.  The  end  result  Is  not  certain.  Man. 
with  all  his  ability  to  adapt,  for  all  hu  dom- 
ination of  the  "lesser"  species,  U  still  a 
child  of  the  sea,  the  mountains,  the  open 
spaces  he  ts  so  rapidly  obliterating.  We  know 
this.  Now  we  must  act  accordingly.  We  must 
tue  what  we  know. 

And  so  I  am  happy  to  be  here  today,  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  one  of  you.  Tou  are  In- 
volved In  the  most  important  work  that  any 
American  can  be  Involved  In.  Tou  are  sav- 
ing, and  building,  an  environment  fit  for 
man.  I  hope  that  the  Department  I  represent 
can  be  of  Increasing  help  to  you  in  this  most 
Important  task  tn  future  years. 

Thank  you. 


SBA 
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HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 
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ThUTiday.  May  II,  1»S7 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the    history,    growth,    and    success    of 
Maryland  Telecommunications,  Inc..  of 


Cockeysvllle.  Md.,  developers  and  manu- 
facturers of  a  precision  TV  camera.  Is  a 
tribute  to  Its  management  and  to  help 
received  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon. 

In  1963.  SBA  approved  a  bank  partici- 
pation loan  of  (lOD.OOO.  SBA  provided 
$75,000  of  the  necessary  financing,  and 
a  bank  supplied  the  remaining  $25,000. 

Today  Maryland  Telecommunications. 
Inc..  is  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  vidlcon  and  orthicon  cameras  used 
in  medical  and  other  closed  circuit  TV 
systems.  Use  of  these  precision  cameras 
makes  it  possible  to  obtain  diagnoses 
from  doctors  located  throughout  the 
country  who  can  tune  in  on  the  TV 
channel. 

MTI's  cameras  and  monitors  are  also 
being  used  for  a  variety  of  other  scienti- 
fic purposes.  For  example,  one  camera 
ts  now  used  with  telescopes  for  tracking 
the  solar  system  and  manmade  satellites. 

A  few  years  ago  the  company  devel- 
oped an  image  orthicon  camera  that 
makes  It  possible  to  take  TV  pictures  in 
almost  absolute  darkness.  These  remark- 
able cameras  are  being  used  in  space 
simulators,  medical  fluoroscopic  systems, 
and  aboard  ships  to  avoid  collisions. 

Maryland  Telecommunication's  sci- 
entists and  engineers  are  currently  work- 
ing on  some  products  that  will  not  reach 
the  marlcet  for  5  more  years.  One  new 
product  that  could  be  introduced  in  the 
next  year  or  two  Is  a  new  camera  for  TV 
stations.  It  will  be  much  smaller  than 
competing  cameras,  produce  a  clearer 
picture,  and  priced  considerably  below 
the  cost  of  existing  equipment.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  major  tieneflt  to  the  TV 
broadcasting  industry. 

This  growing  company  was  started  in 
1957  by  Mr.  Pred  Beste,  with  two  em- 
ployees. Today  It  employs  100  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers. 

Because  of  Its  rapid  growth,  and  be- 
cause the  company  was  too  small  to  have 
a  public  underwriting,  needed  capital 
funding  was  obtained  from  Greater 
Washington  Industrial  Investments,  ar- 
rai\ged  under  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's small  business  investment 
company — SBIC — program. 

The  Small  Business  Administration, 
Greater  Washington  Investments  and 
Maryland  Telecommunications,  Inc..  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  teamwork  In 
assisting  the  growth  of  our  economy. 


aa  ladU  Feed  Itself  bj  19T17 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENHBT1.VAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Apra  2«,  1957 

Mr.  FUI/TON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  In  the 
Co.NcXkssiONAi.  Recoid  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  our  Ambassador  to  India, 
Chester  Bowles  In  New  Delhi  recently. 
Ambassador  Bowles  and  his  good  wife,  as 
well  as  the  eml>assy  staS.  are  doing  an 
excellent  Job  In  representing  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  interests  at 
this  Important  post  In  New  Delhi.  We  in 
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the  United  States  have  many  friends  in  <  i  >  Removal  or  gcograpnic  oooscmnu  on  tus  purcbued  or  renud  every  drUUng  avsil- 

Indla,  and  this  hopeful  and  constructive  'ertui»r  marketing;  able  in  Indis  Uirough  commercial  dumnela 

note  of  progress  she  has  shown  should  '"  AboUBhment    of  the    OovsmmenVs  m  onlor  to  move  forward  mpldly  with  mloor 

be  made  part  of  the  RICOSD.  near-monopoly  contiol  of  the  (enUlzer  rap-  Irngmtloo  ecbemes. 

EM.A»«T  o»  IHS  umiTO  ST.ns  oe  "  ^^  Permlsalon  tor  f.milaer  pHcas  to  be  «=•  "^  •"™°°« '°""  towasi.  a  .otai, 

Amemjca,  let  by  the  market  demand-  ntvoitmoit 

New  DeUll,  India.  Febnary  17.  ttt7.  ,4)   Provlelon    of    edequate    foreign     «-  "*"  "  *°  example  ot  what  the  new  egrl- 

Hon  jAMia  a.  PniTOK,  change  to  operate  public  fertlllaer  plute  at  «"'"^™'   technology  can   mean   to   a   amaU 

Home  0/  BepreKiitattve:  f^y  capsclt^                         ^^    f'-"<-  •<■  f,„nh  Indian  farmer. 

WQihIngton.  DC.  ,5)   in,tltiitlon  of  admlnUtraUve  and  pro-  "•  K™"  wheat  on  hie  two  and  one-halJ 

Dea«  Jim  :  I  am  encloelng  two  memoranda  cedural  changes  to  ease  approval  and  Uceni-  •^~  °'  ''^"'  '""'  •»  ••"•  "  '=  ">e  market 

dealing  with  what  I  believe  to  be  most  Un-  i„g    procedure,   tor   torelgn   private   toveet-  '""'  *"•  ""  "  "»°   »»  ""hg  ■*•  h«w  egrknil- 

portant    taaks    facing    India    today:    Indla'i  ment  In  new  feruUrer  plants  "'™'    technology— high    yielding    leeda.    U-- 

igrlcultural  prospects.  „,   pn,viaion  If  Increaied  credit  to  farm-  rlgaUon.  chemical  fertUlMra.  and  pentddea. 

1  hope  you  WUI  nnd  them  IntereaUng  and  en  regardless  of  where  they  buy  their  fer-  "^^  farmer  can  at  lean  triple  tila  production. 

u»eful-               tlltzer:  and  ^*  comparative  budget  wul  look  nice  thM: 

With  warm  regards.  ,7)   Abolishment    ot    the   requirement   of  Cortj  6y  troddional  methodj 

sincerely.                    government  participation  In  the  ownelatup  llnmneMl 

Caasraa   Bowiia.  •   of  private  fertiliser  plants.  Plant  protection.       ^^                                0 

. .    ,.     .             -                ^  These  stepe  have  now  been  largelv  carried  Aieds                                                                 aa 

'      ^S^y^N.rSlhl'^.Sui^lJj??"""  out.  India  expect,  to  produce  lS5.ioo  ton.  S^uinV^iiil"ciiii«Vt-ib-^c-n"t 

7!-T-„..  ^  ,i:r^^,o,?,  f   "l'?**-"'^   tertuizer,   in   1967.  Thu  a  year  groi  retumT^lnvesti^t  of 

Can  IKDU  PaiD  iTS&r  ar  1B7I?  Is  a  78^,  Increaw  over  the  1I)«B  production  ot         R.    l.Stw. 0 

Although     today's    newspaper    headlines  3M.000  tons.  New  plant,  now  under  construe-  IrrlgaUon.  operatliig'chargM                          0 

focus  on  the  severe  drought  and  near-famine  '*o°   will   raise   India's  Indigenous   fertUlBer     Fertilizer' 0 

condlUons  In  Bihar,  eastern  Uttor  Pradesh,  production  by  is  million  ton..  The  success-  Labor  andbullock  poim                                3S0 

and  Madhya  Pradesh,  we  believe  that  India  ful  conclusion  of  current  negotiations  with                                                                                 

may    be   on    the    verge    of   a   major    break-  American.  British.  Japanese,  and  Italian  In-                 Total .                              300 

through  In  agricultural  production.  tereets    would    a..ure   production    of    nearly  Yield,  l.fi  tons. 

I.  THi  sovxuiitaKT  or  imu  IS  coMiomD  ^'^  million  tons  of  nluogen  fertillaer  from  Total  sales.  B.  975. 

mnuter  of  Ftood  and  Agriculture.  Mr.  C.  '°?if°  f '^,?„^' ,'"" -                         ,  „        x  ""  "'^'"°«'  °"  «J>  »««•■  «•  "»  <*B13S1 

Subranmnlam.   r«»ntly  .f£med  th«  India  suS^antlLT^slS^TraAZ*"^'   f    .".IS^  Cosu  by  new  methods 

Vcuftr"?yr97rtid%rei'g:d""s:fti^  ^^^^-^^^-^"-^^.^^^^i  „  ,   _,  i^™p«-> 

ri^^"s^erLn'^'t'^fp?'o';srairo  S'e  ',^re^-""'ouo*t:L"fr,z^""'^""^''"  s:s^ '^'«"°"- - » 

"^rthl^-tret'-mr.r-op'S^U^w.th  rk.^u'<i^4.''Hre.'?.'^  j;;?;i^,-p^!  ^^Z^^^^^^.^^^^.^  "^ 

snTvin  'S^nr'tSy"w^th?rTnT«S'^  "J?  b  ^ThL^i'  ""JS'i  """T  .'S?"J^  LTstT"  "'"""  "  'nv-tmen.  of 

c-irrrelop"  pr^Twe^-SSre  S^ui.ri  -^St'Tityl.g'^^^y'"  '"'^  ^  ^^  ^^li^^i^^n^:::":::  ^ 

■elf-sufflclency  In  a,e  w  seven  years  Is  fea.-  B.  Seed.  i_^^  uMimxi'^^i^:"'/!'.'.'.'/.'."  3W 

""•■  Not  only  has  India  Unported   substantial                                                                                 

The   Oovemment   of    India   la   acUng   on  amounts     of     hlgb-yleldlng     seed     varieties  Total                                                        ago 

Bubramanlam's  pledge    It  has  allocated  H..  (Mexican  wheat  and  Taiwanese  rice)   which                              " " 

293  crores  (9390.64  million)   for  agrtculturai  have  been  mulUplled  domestically   It  Is  alms  Yield,  4.fi  tons. 

pmgram.  for  1B8S '67  as  against  Rs  291  crores  presslns    forward    with    several    niajor    pr«-  Total  »les,  Bs.  2936 

(»292  million)  allocated  for  1966  86.  This  U  grams  which  have  developed  both  excellent  "*'    earning     on     2.5     acrea,     Bs      1946 

an  increase  of  3«':i>.  adaptions  of  the  Unported  varieties  and  pro-  l»259J3). 

In  addition,  the  carry-over  into  the  regu-  mlslng  new  local  strains  Thus,  using  these  new  methods  already  so 

lar   (non-plan)    1966/67  budget  of  project.  During  the  current  crop   year    as  a  Srst  '"eoessful  in  Japan  and  Taiwan,  the  farmer 

InlUated  during  the  Third  Plan  wiu  add  a  step  toward  It.  new  drive  for  Increaaed  pro-  ""  tripled  his  production  and  nearly  tripled 

substiuitlal  amount  which,  according  to  of-  ductlon.  India  has  planted  6  6  mullon  acres  '"'    """'"ge     High    UUtlal    costs    will    soon 

Hdal  Ministry  of  Pood  and  Agriculture  estl-  with  these  new  hlgh-yleldlng  seeds    Nearly  "^'^"^  i^"  >>!  planting  two  or  even  three 

males,  could  reach  a  figure  as  high  a.  60  three  mlUlon   acree  out  of  this   total   were  '"*'  *  '*"•  ""  '"^"r  can  expect  to  earn 

crc™  rupee.  (»80  million.)  planted  with  locally  produced  seeds.  If  the  •"'"'antlally  more. 

with  these  additional  funds  the  IncreaM  weather  Is  normal,  this  year's  crop  should  °''  *  "'•  ""^  f"""'  with  half  ot  the  land 

in  agricultural  Investment  for  1986/67  over  provide  enough  hlgh-yleldlng  seeds  so  that  double -cropped,  an  Indian  farmer  can  now 

J966/6S  will  be  well  over  40%    This  lncrea«!  India  can  meet  It.  goal  of  covering  16  mUllon  '""  «'moat  Bs.  6000.  If  ha.  ha.  a  famUy  of 

U  especially   noteworthy  *nce   It  U  taking  acres  next  year  and  32  mUllon  acree  by  I97J  '"•  """r  Per  capita  Income  will   be  twice 

place  at  a  tune  when  total  Plan  Investment  with    new    vsrletle.    solely    from    domestic  "">   Prewsnt   Indian   average.  Moreover,    the 

IS  Demg  scaled  down  10 '^t  from  last  year  l>e-  sources  farmer   using   the   new  tectmology  has   not 

cause  of  the  general  economic  lag  following  q  Irrigation  °'^y    IncreaMd    the    yield    of    one    growing 

tb.    war    with    Pakistan     and     the    severe  AJrea,y  roughly  26..   of   the  arable  Und  ^£  ^^^^„^^%'^'ZS  "" 

Moreover,  the  Indian  0«v.mm.nt  I.  now  '^J^f'^UTjT^T'k^^'S'^^^r^  "■  «-^r.  ov  rL  a^t^M^^lxAn, 

r^'j;rS^'1gJ?cuVrj'  e^x^nlSTt^  P.anw,r?UU^S:i.'ri^.^mI^  axcosr^c  cvmsKV 

froirEr^IlM^,^7si470  4  Sm^l^  progre«i  toward,  freeing  the  farm*™  from  Concrete  wamplee  of  these  sharp  lncre.«» 

the  tS^  Hii^^   iill  cro^  ?M213^  '*"  "-"""ht.  Of  the  mon«x>n  rains.  In  rice  a.  weu  a.  wheat  producuon  can  al- 

mSllISrin    "e  l^iS^^lan    T™  ^v«?  Partially  In  response  to  the  severe  drought  ready  be  aeen  throughout  India, 

ment  has  further  suted  that  more  money  conditions    these    past    two    years,    greater  r°r  instance,  of  the  13  mllUoo  acres  In 

wlU   be  made  available   If   more  Is  needed  emphart.  1.  being  placed  on  the  digging  of  Kerala  now  culUvated  m  rice.  180  thousand 

IT   TM»  Hvw  n»T..H  shallow  wells.  tut)ewells.  and  Improving  lo-  acres  have  been  planted  with  the  new  Taiwan 

u.  Tji«  mw  nvpo™  Aaa  racazASiKctv  ,^  Irrigation  systems,  especially  along  the  "eeds  and  fertilized  with  nitrogen,  yielding 

AVAli,ABi.x  Oangetic  Plain.  This  area  Is  believed  to  have  ah  average  crop  three  times  greater  than  the 

For  several  years  India's  eight  agrlcultuial  one  of   the  greatest  ground  water   reserves  previous    high.    Kerala    agrlciUture    offlclals 

unlvenUUea   (modeled  after  OS.  land-grant  tn  the  world.  e«linate  that  over  7(X)  thousand  acres  will  be 

inatllullons)    and   a   number  of  specialised  ^t  o,,  ,^  „,  the  Third  Plan  In  1B«S,  total  Pl«n««I  with  this  seed  variety  by  196S. 

S^  1,1     ,;'*"?°L        '■.*.'"'!?  °°"°""  acreage    under    IrrlgaUon    wa.    BS    million.  In  the  Tanjore  district  of  Madras  the  same 

01    Agricultural   Research,    have   been   con-  ^h.  Fourth  Plan  alms  at  adding  17  million  kind    ot    revolutionary    changes    are    taking 

ducting  extensive  programs  of  re««rch  and  ^^  irrigated  by  minor  project?  and  9  mil-  Pl»«    K»«n'   visitor,   to  Tanjore   report  a 

SST  h'L',^    .Sr"^   ^'    "'^""tr^'f  .f  "^   acrerimpfted   by   maj^  p"t:t..   By  •'»"»'    lncr««    In    yield,    there    wlS^aoo 

this   basic   effort   ar«   now    providing   IndU  ig,,  tni.  wiu  provide  a  total  acreage  under  thouMmd  acres  In  that  district  alone  planted 

rS  l^t           ,7     -  .*"  "I"'""  "  J"""*  irrigation  of  111  mlUlon  acres,  roughly  one-  with  Unproved  seed,  (up  from  (en  thousand 

O.rto^m'vSJ;                       "  "^^  °'  "^'■"  PO"""^  farmland!^  acre.  In  1966  ) 

^~''  The    empliasls     on     minor    weU-dlgglng  V-  vhx  impact  om  imu's  bconomt  ozmvuixt 

A.  FcrtUUer  projects  offeia  a  quick  Impact  since  wlttUn  The  mulUpUer  effect  of  IncreaMd  agrlcul- 

The   OOI   has   announced   the   foUowlnc  a  very  .hort  time  the  water  can  be  used  by  tuial  production  on  the  eoonomy  of  India 

•tepi  to  Ineraaa*  fertUlzer  avallabUlty:  the    fanner.    The    Oovemment    of    India  cannot  he  overemphaalaed. 


A  2352 


Aa  the  farmar'M  productln  capocltr  la- 
crease*.  blB  Incoma  rises.  Wtttt  mora  money 
h*  begins  to  purchase  oonsumer  Items — 
sewing  machlnefl,.  tniutlstor  rsdloe,  bicycles. 
amall  tractors,  etc. 

As  the  consumer  market  Is  stimulated  by 
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ezecuUvea  «ay  they  would  Uke  to  do  thu  but 
ore  preTented  by  existing  law. 

It  would  take  h«lr  tbu  page  to  lut  all  the 
election  reform*  that  have  been  iugge«t«d  la 
recent  years.  Congreos  made  a  mlBtake  last 
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vested  In  factorlee.  mills  snd  smsner  scale 
Industrlee.  As  India's  Industrial  and  agricul- 
ture production  rises,  so  will  Its  sbtllty  to 
export  and  earn  njiiable  foreign  exchange. 

This  agrtculture-based  process  of  national 
economic  ^owth  Is  already  responsible  for 
spectacular  gains  In  Japan.  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea.  Now  there  1b  reaiton  to  hope 
that  the  same  ptocttA  Is  beginning  to  work 
In  India  with  Its  crucially  important  one- 
seventh  of  the  world's  population. 
VT.  xrrscTs  of  oBoircifT  smx  rampkk  psooacsa 
Kevertheless.  In  spite  of  the  vast  effort 
which  Is  now  underway  India  as  a  whole  will 
continue  to  face  serious  food  shortages  In 
Z967  aa  a  rcsiUt  of  the  failure  of  the  monsoon 
rains  for  the  past  two  years. 

In  the  rice  bowl  area  of  Bihar,  eastern 
Uttax  Pradesh  and  northeast  Uadhya  Pra- 
desh— aresA  with  a  total  population  of  more 
than  100  million  people — the  drought  last 
yeaj-  has  had  a  severe  impact  with  the  cur- 
rent foodgraln  crops  down  to  ^  to  ^  of 
normal  output. 

The  advent  of  the  December -January  rains 
In  this  area  has  brightened  prospects  some- 
what, but  the  rains  have  to  far  not  been  suf- 
ficient enough  to  promise  more  than  an  aver- 
age winter  crop. 

The  Impact  of  the  drought  In  Bihar  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  low  state  of  India's  grain 
reserves.  In  l»65-6e  the  effects  of  that  year's 
drought  on  the  food  situation  were  made 
somcTrtiat  more  manageable  by  the  existence 
of  substantial  reserves  of  grain  in  the  hands 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  grain  dealers,  culti- 
vators and  consumers  following  the  record 
harvest  of  1064. 

These  "Invisible  reserves, "  which  may  have 
been  as  high  as  six  or  seven  million  tons  In 
mral  and  commercial  stocks,  are  now  largely 
gone.  Aa  a  result  even  though  total  food- 
grain  production  In  1966  may  have  been  ten 
million  tons  above  the  previous  year  (despite 
the  severe  regional  drought)  India  faces  cal- 
endar year  1967  with  the  prospect  that  Im- 
ports from  abroad  must  at-  least  equal  those 
of  calendar  year  1966. 

IN    CONCLTTBION 

The  Indian  Government  has  embarked  on 
a  massive  program  to  modernize  Indian  agri- 
culture. This  effort  Is  sparking  a  revolution 
In  India's  S00,000  vlUagea  which  would  have 
been  tmpoeslble  to  visualize  only  a  few  years 
s^.  The  great  majority  of  farmers  are  now 
eager  for  fertilizer,  for  better  seeds,  and  the 
TD-on  efflclent  use  of  water. 

Per  the  first  time  In  history  India's  farm- 
era  ore  motivated  not  Just  to  produce  more 
Tor  their  famlllea  but  to  adjust  their  slghu 
to  urban  markets  far  from  their  villages 
In  this  new  mood  they  find  their  Oovcrn- 
ment  willing  to  cooperate  and  prepared  to 
undertake  largs  commitments  In  their  be- 
hsU. 

The  Impact  of  this  remarkable  change 
which  U  occurring  In  Indian  agriculture  has 
been  largely  obscured  by  two  oonaecuUve 
droughts. 

However.  If  the  rains  during  the  next  few 
years  are  normal  throughout  India  '\r\<\  If 
the  Oovemment  of  India  oontlnuee  ener- 
getically to  place  Its  top  priority  on  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Bubramsjilmn  will  be  able  to  ixjlnX 


or    MABTUiKII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav.  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  paat  several  weeka. 
the  Baltimore  Sun  has  offered  a  series 
of  perceptiv.e  comments  on  various  pro- 
posals to  regulate  and  reform  political 
campaign  financing.  While  recognizing 
the  urgent  need  to  find  new  sources  of 
revenue  for  campaigning,  the  Sun  has 
concluded,  as  stated  on  May  1,  that — 

The  1966  law  Is  worse  than  nothing.  It 
puts  undue  financial  power  In  the  hands  of 
Just  the  presidential  candidates,  and  It  does 
It  without  adequate  safegufirds.  It  puts  the 
bandwagon  before  the  horse. 

The  Sun  has  wisely  concluded  that  re- 
forms, includinp  full  reporting  and  pubUc 
disclosure  of  contributions,  should  pre- 
cede any  system  or  full  or  partial  public 
support  for  any  campaigns.  This  convic- 
tion Is  central  to  the  legislation  which  I 
recently  introduced,  to  establLsh  a  system 
of  complete  reporting  and  disclosure  of 
all  contributions  and  expenditures  in  all 
campaigns  for  Federal  offices,  including 
primaries  and  general  elections,  and  by 
all  committees  operating  in  more  than 
one  State.  My  IcRislatlon  would  also  pro- 
vide partial  tax  relief,  in  th^  form  of  tax 
credits,  to  encourage  small  contributions 
by  many  individuals  to  those  political 
committees  which  fully  comply  with  the 
reporting  laws. 

I  trust  that  the  appropriate  House 
committteea  will  consider  my  bills 
promptly,  and  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Rouse  the  Baltimore  Sun  editorial 
of  May  1 : 

Campaign  Monet 
The  1966  campaign  funding  law  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  struggUng  with  during  the  post 
month  claims  one  redeeming  feature:  by 
providing  presidential  candidates  with  ade- 
quate money  from  the  Treasury.  It  would 
lessen  their  dependence  on  contributions 
from  vested  Interests.  As  election  costs  soar. 
a  way  of  financing  campaigns  without  quid 
pro  quo  contributions  becomes  an  Increas- 
ingly pressing  concern.  Still,  the  1966  law  la 
worse  than  nothing.  It  puu  undue  financial 
power  In  the  hands  of  Just  the  presidential 
candidates,  or  the  national  committees,  and 
It  does  It  without  adequate  safeguards.  It 
puts  the  bandwagon  befiire  the  horse. 

Before  providing  clean  Treasury  funds  to 
political  candidates  at  any  level.  Congress 
ought  to  require  full  reports  of  contributions 
received  and  expenditures  made  In  all  elec- 
tions. Including  primaries;  Umlt  Individual 
contributions;  abolish  or  raise  current  spend- 
ing ceilings.  Those  things  ore  tbe  mlnlmtmi 
needed  to  close  existing  loopholes  In  the 
law — and  all  were  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  Ln  election  reform  legislation  last 
year. 

Congress  ought  also  to  find  some  way  to 
reduce    the    coat    of    campaigning — for    In- 


may  I  . 
first  there  must  be  spfeguards. 


some  day,  but 


Caugrhl  in  tbc  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFEU) 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1967 
Mr.    RUMSFELD.    Mr.    Speaker,   the 
case  for  a  voluntary  system  to  meet  our 
military  manpower  requirements  is  re- 
ceiving popular  support. 

Much  congressional  debate  on  the 
draft  system  has  centered  on  means  to 
reform  an  admittedly  inequitable  and 
unfair  selection  method.  As  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  Chicago's  Sun-Times  noted,  the 
drafts  "self-eWdent  deficiencies  have  led 
a  number  of  Congressmen  to  grow  Im- 
patient with  continued  -efforts  to  repair 
what  may  be  Irreparable." 

I  offer  for  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  this  thoughtful  editorial : 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  7.  1967] 

C.^tTGRT    IN    T«E    DSATT 

Congress  la  sUII  trying  to  pstch  up  the 
miUtary  draft.  Various  plans  for  Its  altera- 
tion and  Improvement  have  been  propoocd. 
but  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  approved  Its  extension  to  1971  in  essen- 
tially Its  present  form.  The  committee  did. 
however,  endorse  the  administration's  plans 
to  halt  deferments  for  many  graduate  etu- 
dcnU.  ond  to  sUrt  Inducting  19-year-olds 
first,  rather  than  36-year-olds. 

Reform  does  come  hard,  for  any  system 
as  venerable  as  the  draft.  But  the  draft 
should  be  drastically  reformed.  It  Is  Inequi- 
table m  Its  application,  and  so  diverse  and 
Irregular  In  its  use  that  it  Is  hanUy  a  "sys- 
tem" at  all.  Its  self-e\ident  deficiencies  have 
led  a  number  of  congressmen  to  grow  im- 
patient with  continued  efforts  to  repair  what 
may  be  Irreparable. 

Among  them  is  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
(R-Ore.).  who  recently  expressed  his  dis- 
content In  a  speech  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Be  began  with 
the  premise  that  the  draft.  w!th  all  Its 
inadequacies,  all  of  Ita  Injustice  and  Lneffl- 
clencies,  should  be  abandoned,  and  be  of- 
fered a  subsUtute:  a  purely  voluntary  armed 
force. 

"Large  numbers  of  inadequately  trained 
men."  be  said,  "ore  no  longer  appropriate  to 
an  armed  force  centered  around  sophisticated 
and  technical  weapons  systems."  What  the 
draft  provides  Is  an  army  rich  In  numbers 
but  composed  largely  of  men  expensive  to 
train,  quickly  in  and  out  of  uniform,  dis- 
contented with  their  lot.  paying  a  sacrlflcs 
for  being  unlucky  and  no  doubt  sometimes 
resentful  of  their  lot.  Not  only  do  their  own 
efficiency  and  morale  suffer — those  of  the 
whole  Army  do.  Many  of  them,  undoubtedly 
most  of  tbem.  do  their  duty  as  best  they  con. 
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foodgralns  by  H71.  »ufflclency  In     television  °«2^_»"  «f «  •'•Uons  to  provide      their  service  must  ineviubly  weigh  heavily 


free  time  to  bona  fide  candidates;  televlston 


ineviubly  weigh  ; 
against  them,  and  og&lnst  the  nation. 


The  purely  volimtary  armed  force,  on  the 
other  hand,  would,  as  Hatfield  pointed  out. 
reduce  the  present  high  turn-over,  lower  the 
cost  of  tTOlnlng,  raise  the  morale  of  the  serv- 
ices, and  give  them  the  professional  cast 
needed  in  the  complex  business  of  waging 
war  or  preparing  for  It.  The  professional 
army,  at  the  outset,  would  be  expensive. 
Salarlea  would  have  to  be  Increased,  but  Bat- 
field  said  It  might  pay  for  Itself  In  Increased 
proficiency  and  effectiveness. 

There  are  objections  to  the  professional 
army,  chief  among  them  the  fear  that  the 
nation  might  raise  up  a  Prussian  militarism. 
Hatfield  said  that  any  "threat  to  political 
stability  Is  largely  unrelated  to  the  system 
used  In  recruiting  enlisted  men."  From  1960 
to  1965,  he  said,  draftees  comprised  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  total  armed  forces,  in- 
cluding National  Guard  and  reserves,  and 
only  four  per  cent  of  the  active  duty  force. 
"These  draftees,  who  are  only  in  the  service 
for  two  years  and  who  are  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  power  structure,  have  very  little 
abUlty  to  inject  a  'clvUlan'  Influence  on  the 
mllltnry.  The  danger  of  military  elitism 
comes  primarily  from  the  officers  who  are. 
and  always  have  been,  professionals.  The 
dvUIsn  Influence  must  be  Injected  at  the 
top — in  the  positions  that  make  the  ulti- 
mate policy  decisions — If  we  are  to  establish 
safeguards  against  military  elitism  and  the 
potential  political  threat  of  the  military 
establishment," 

Those  safeguards  must  be  maintained,  and 
at  the  some  time  something's  got  to  be  done 
about  the  draft.  Sen.  Hatfield  Is  right  to 
recognise  that  something  serious  is  now 
wrong  wttb  it.  and  in  attempting  to  propose 
a  workable.  Just  system.  His  proposal  de- 
serves its  serious  consideration. 


Dumajr  at  tb«  PUcataway  Park  DelelioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    klASTXJtlTD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  cam- 
paign for  restoration  of  $2.7  million  to 
save  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  at 
Piscataway  Park  is  drawing  wide  sup- 
port among  the  public.  Many  persons 
who  have  written  me  express  their  dis- 
may at  the  deletion  of  the  funds  from 
the  interior  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  They  cannot  undersUnd  the 
reason  for  the  deletion,  which  was  exe- 
cuted without  comment  by  the  coimnlt- 
tee. 

An  example  Is  a  letter  published  on 
May  10.  1967.  In  the  Washington  Poet. 
Written  by  two  George  Washington 
University  students.  It  clearly  sUtes 
many  of  the  feelings  that  are  shared  by 
a  large  number  of  persons  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the 
letter  be  Included  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoRo: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Msy  10,  1967) 

PnCATAWAT    PSSK 

The  recent  rejection  by  the  Bouse  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  on  the  Interior  of 
the  (2.7  million  In  funds  for  Piscataway  Park 
is  both  Irresponsible  and  Ill-advised. 

The  plan  for  the  Park  not  only  presents 
en  excellent  opportunity  tor  a  national  pork 
In  Prince  Oeorgea  County — important  for  Its 
own  sake — but  also  provides  for  many  acres 
of  donated  land  on  the  Potomac.  Much  of 


this  land  was  given  on  the  grounda  that 
Federal  funds  be  made  avaUable  by  August. 
1967.  The  rejection  of  this  plan  also  endan- 
gera  a  large  area  by  the  loss  of  scenic  ease- 
ments. 

If  this  plan  were  a  cosUy  and  an  undeserv- 
ing one,  we  could  comprehend  such  a  move 
by  the  House  subcommittee.  But  since  the 
plan  Is  not  only  one  to  create  a  park  which 
win  ensure  future  pleasure,  but  also  a  move 
to  conserve  a  large  area  of  the  Potomac 
ohorellne — we  are  dismayed  by  its  rejection. 
That  more  than  600  acres  ol  land  was  to  have 
been  donated '  compounds  our  feelings. 

We  urge  that  the  deetrucUon  of  the  far- 
sighted  plan  be  prevented. 

Bauf  DA  Ricmr. 
Leslix  J.  Yeomam. 

WASHmCTON. 


The  Percy  PUa  for  HomeovrBerskip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
20  I  was  privileged  to  Join  over  100 
Members  of  this  body  In  Introducing 
the  Natiorial  Homeownership  Inunda- 
tion Act,  developed  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Rouse 
Housing  Subcommittee  tMr.  WibnallI. 
and  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]. 

PubUc  response  to  this  legislation  has 
been  overwhelmingly  favorable.  Typical 
of  the  support  this  bill  is  gaining  is  the 
editorial  broadcast  by  WBBM-TV  in 
Chicago  on  April  24,  presented  by  Mr. 
Carter  Davidson,  the  station's  editorial 
director. 

I  include  Mr.  Davidson's  fine  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Thb  PiacT  Plan  por  Hombownksskip 
(Broadcsst  Monday.  April  34.  19S7.  WBBM- 
TV,  Chicago.  III.) 
After  a  great  amount  of  both  homework 
and  groundwork.  Senator  Charles  Percy  has 
Introduced  his  ^e^-olutlonary  plan  to  fight 
slums  In  big  cities  such  as  Chicago.  Called 
the  "tJrbsn  Homestead  Act,"  the  Percy  plan 
would  try  to  end  slums  by  turning  slum 
dwellers  into  home  owners. 

The  heart  of  the  proposal  Is  that  home 
ownership,  whether  of  a  single  family  dwell- 
ing, a  condCKnlnlum  apartment  rx  a  share  In 
a  housing  co-opersUve.  would  be  placed 
within  reach  of  even  the  poorest  family.  This 
would  be  possible  because  the  sweat  and 
muscle  a  family  put  Into  the  project  could 
be  down  payment. 

Equally  Important  In  the  Percy  plan  Is  the 
generaUon.  through  the  sale  of  bonds,  of 
private  money  to  finance  the  purchase  and 
rebuilding  of  slum  plopertlea  for  re-sole  to 
private  citizens  st  rates  and  terms  they  can 
afford. 

This  refreshing  approach  to  the  problem 
of  slums  was  one  of  the  key  campaign  Issues 
on  which  Mr.  Percy  sought  and  won  the 
votes  be  needed  to  unseat  Senator  Paul 
Douglas. 

Although  the  Percy  home-ownership  plan 
has  a  long  rood  to  travel  before  It  works  Its 
way  through  both  houses  of  Congress  and  is 
signed  Into  law.  It  already  Is  a  significant 
piece  of  legislation. 

FVh-  one  thing,  it  Is  an  uncommon  achieve- 
ment for  a  freshman  Senator  to  get  a  major 


bill  Into  the  hopper  co-elgned  by  every  other 
RepubUcan  member  of  tbe  Senate.  Tor  an- 
other. It  U  a  heartening  and  hopeful  new 
approach  to  on  age-old  problem  that  puts 
the  burden  on  private  Initiative  and  private 
enterprise,  rather  than  continued  roUance 
on  federal  handouts. 

Tht  Percy  bill  has  et^ld  Republican  back- 
ing In  the  Senate,  and  the  Senator  has  said 
he  hopes  to  get  DemocraUc  members  to  sup- 
port It  as  wen.  to  make  it  a  bi-partisan  en- 
deavor. We.  Indeed,  hope  that  with  the  1968 
elections  in  the  offing,  that  s  party-line  fight 
over  this  bUI  will  be  avoided. 

Chicago,  where  this  proposal  was  born, 
sorely  needs  the  Percy  plan.  So  does  every 
other  major  city  In  the  nation. 


StebUHy  Takinc  Firm  Root  n  Korea 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP   CAUPOSKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  headline 
grabbing  of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
relegates  other  important  news  of  the 
Pacific  community  to  the  Inside  pages. 
One  piece  of  very  Important  news  was 
reported  from  Seoul.  Korea,  last  week 
and  should  gain  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Korean  President  Chung  Hee  Park  won 
an  overwhelming  reelection  to  a  second 
term  as  his  nation's  highest  civilian 
leader.  An  unprecedented  85  percent  of 
Korea's  eligible  voters  turned  out  to  give 
President  Park  a  resounding  1.3  million 
edge  over  his  nearest  opponent. 

This  endorsement  of  the  democratic 
process  is  another  encouraging  signpost 
along  Korea's  courageous  and  progressive 
road  toward  stability. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly congratulate  President  Park  on  his 
reelection  and  the  fine  and  steady  record 
he  has  compiled.  I  wish  him  continued 
success  in  meeting  the  mcuiy  challenges 
that  still  confront  his  able  administra- 
tion. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  place  the 
Washington  Post's  article  on  President 
Park's  reelection: 
Reelection   op  Pask   ik  South   Koosa  Rx- 

PLECTB    ECONOmC.    POUTICAL    PaoOBSSS 

(By  Rlcbard  Ralloron) 
Scorn..  May  4.— Most  observers  here  feel 
that  President  Chung  Hee  Park  won  reelec- 
tion Wednesday  because  n  majority  of  South 
Koreans  ore  satisfied  that  he  has  wielded  a 
steady  hand  In  leading  the  country  politi- 
cally and  this  has  brought  a  measure  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 

However,  the  dimensions  of  Park's  winning 
margin  over  his  challenger,  former  President 
Poeun  Yun,  surprised  virtually  everyone. 
With  about  10  million  of  the  almost  12  mil- 
lion votes  cast  counted  by  late  today.  Park 
held  B  1.3  million  edge  on  Tun. 

In  1963.  when  Park  and  Tun  first  ran 
against  each  other  for  the  same  office.  Park 
won  by  l&O.OOO  votes. 

OEDESLT    KIXCnON 

Prom  all  reports  so  far,  yesterday's  ballot- 
ing was  orderly  and  fair  and  thus  a  sign  of 
definite  progress  in  the  stablllcatlon  of  South 
Korean  politics.  Hie  prcvlotia  30  years  were 
dominated  by  dictatorship,  coufw.  and  frsud- 
ulent  eleetlons. 
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Moreover,  tb«  turnout  of  mlmoat  SS  per 
cent  of  14  mUUoa  regUtared  votcfB  belled 
th«  cliarge  made  ewUcr.  that  Sooth  Koreans 
an  apathetic  toward  thla  election. 

The  vot«  was  important  becauie  it  marked 
another  step  in  Korean  poUUcal  maturity. 
The  military  revolution  of  1964 — In  which 
the  then  Gen.  Park  came  to  power — brought 
order  to  South  Korea's  chaotic  politics.  The 
election  of  ld63  aaw  a  new  start  at  elected 
gpvenunent — aa  Korean  political  sclentlsti 
put  It.  Not  only  baa  Park  been  returned  to 
office  but  the  ■yKt«m  itMlT  baa  received  a 
mandate  from  the  people. 

The  city  vot«  waa  much  more  favorable  to 
Park  thla  time  than  it  was  In  1063  apparently 
because  the  cities  have  made  economic  prog- 
ress and  are  aware  of  what  Park  has  tried 
to  accompllah  In  the  development  field. 
Other  areas  in  which  plants  and  factories 
have  gone  up  alao  supported  the  president. 

In  the  countryside.  Park's  Democratic  Re- 
publican Party  (DRP)  has  buJlt  a  political 
organization  over  the  past  four  years  that 
reaches  down  into  villages  and  rice  paddles. 

This  organization  not  only  gets  the  vote 
out  but  also  serves  as  a  channel  from  people 
to  government.  Party  workers,  visit  families 
of  the  45,000  South  Korean  soldiers  serving 
in  Vietnam  to  make  sure  they  are  getting 
their  allotment  payments  and  help  to  solve 
problems  that  crop  up  while  the  fattur  and 
husband  is  away  at  war. 


Paal'a  EbctcUcaI:  Wkich  Did  Yoa  Retd? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxiKOta 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATtVBS 

Thursday,  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
haa  been  a  great  deal  of  editorial  com- 
mentar?  on  the  impact  of  the  latest 
encyclical  issued  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI.  The  May  10  edlUon  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  a  very  faftclnating 
analysis  by  Vermont  Royster.  editor  of 
that  publication,  which  I  Insert  In  the 
RxcoKD  at  this  point: 

Paul's  E7tcTci.icAL :   Wr7ch  Did  Tou  Rsad? 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  good  many  Catholic 
scholars  are  now  contending  that  Pope  Paul's 
recent  encyclical  wa«  not  the  eccleslsstlc&l 
attack  on  the  private  capitalist  system  It 
appeared  to  be.  If  ao,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  ot  tbe  Vatican's  translation. 

At  any  rate.  It's  clear  now  that  there  was 
many  a  illp  t>etween  tbe  lAtln  version  of 
His  Holiness'  letter  "On  the  Development  of 
Peoples,"  which  is  the  authoritative  language 
of  the  church,  and  the  Vatican's  own  trans- 
lation of  It  into  English.  There  are  macy 
differences  In  nuance,  and  in  some  cases 
wholly  different  thoughts  were  Inserted  lo 
Inexplicable  fashion. 

One  of  tbe  key  passages  In  the  encyclical 
was  Section  26-  In  the  Vatican's  English  ver- 
sion, widely  circulated  here  and  generally 
accepted  as  a  trustworthy  expression  of  tba 
Pope's  views,  the  section  began  this  way: 

"36.  Liberal  Capitalism.  But  it  is  unfor* 
tunate  that  on  these  new  conditions  of  so- 
ciety a  system  has  been  constructed  which 
oonslders  profit  as  the  key  motive  for  eco- 
nomic progress,  compe^ltloo  as  the  supreme 
law  of  economics,  and  private  ownership  of 
tbe  means  of  production  as  an  absolute  right 
tbat  has  no  limits  and  carrtea  no  otxreepond- 
ing  social  obligation.  This  unchecked  liberal- 
ism leads  to  dicta  tonhlp.  ..." 


The  French  and  Italian  versions  put  out 
by  the  Vatican  were  similar.  Understandably, 


the  Communist  press  gleefully  accepted  thU 
as  oonflrmatlOQ  of  the  Uorxlst  view  of  cap- 
italism, and  In  the  non-Cooununlst  press  It 
was  greeted  with  reactions  from  puzxlement 
to  alarm. 

The  Italian  business  dally  >^  Qlobo,"  for 
example,  declared  Itself  "perplexed."  The 
English -language  "Express"  of  India  ssld  tbe 
passage  makes  "the  Pope  sound  like  Marx." 
And  the  editorial  coUmms  of  this  newspaper 
referred  to  It  as  "warmed-over  Marxism." 

But  the  Latin  version  of  this  same  pas- 
sage— and  the  I^tln  version  Is  tbe  only  au- 
thoritative one  so  far  as  the  church  In  con- 
cerned— says  Bomethlng  quite  different.  As 
published  In  "L'Osservatore  Romano."  It 
rends  this  way: 

"26.  S«d  ex  novls  huiunmodl  condlclonlbus 
In  homlnum  socletatem,  nesclmus  quo  pacto. 
oplnlones  Irrepserunt,  luxta  quae  emolu- 
mentum  ducebatur  pro  praeclpuo  Incltamen- 
to  ad  fovendam  oeconomlcam  progresalonem. 
libera  competltorum  aemulatlo  pro  suprema 
renun  ooconomlcarum  norma,  prlvuta  pos- 
seaalo  Instriimentorum  bonis  glgnendls  pro 
lure  absoluto.  quod  nee  fine*  nee  conexum 
Boclale  munus  acclperet.  Hulu&modl  effrenl 
Uberallsml  fonna  ad  quoddam  tyrannldls 
genus  vlam  munlebat,  .  .  ." 

As  you  can  see.  the  differences  are  nota- 
ble. A  literal  translation  would  run  like  this: 

"26.  But  out  Of  these  new  conditions,  we 
know  not  hQW.  some  opinions  have  crept  Into 
human  society  according  to  which  profit  was 
regarded  fin  these  opinions)  as  the  foremost 
incentive  to  encourage  economic  progress. 
free  competition  as  the  supreme  rule  of  eco- 
nomics, private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  as  an  absolute  right  which  would 
accept  neither  limits  nor  a  social  duty  related 
to  It.  This  form  of  unrestrained  liberalism 
strengthened  the  way  to  some  kind  of 
tyrxnny.  .  .  . 

Even  thus  phrased.  His  Holiness  may  not 
be  showering  compUmenu  on  the  free  mar- 
ket system.  But  he  Is  not  all  saying  what 
the  Vatican's  English  version  appeared  to 
make  him  say. 

One  subtle  difference  Is  tbat  the  subhead 
"Liberal  CapltalLam."  which  does  not  appear 
In  the  Latin  text,  gives  an  Initial  Impression 
thPt  what  follows  Is  an  attack  on  all  capital- 
ism. Note  also  that  tbe  phrase  "It  Is  unfortu- 
nate" is  an  Insertion  in  the  English  of  rather 
puzzling  purpose. 

But  there  Is  a  more  significant  change 
made  by  the  Vatican  translators.  In  English 
they  have  the  Pope  saying  that  "a  system  has 
been  constructed  which  considers  profit  .  .  . 
etc."  This  certainly  implies  that  In  what  fol- 
lows His  Hollneas  Is  referrlog  to  the  whole 
system  of  capitalism  as  It  presently  exists 
without  distinction  of  place  or  kind.  It  was 
from  this  phrase,  as  much  as  any  other,  that 
critics  understandably  drew  their  conclusion 
tbat  the  Pope  was  attacking  the  whole  capi- 
talistic system  every  where. 

The  Latin  speaks  otherwise  The  phrase  "a 
system  haa  been  constructed"  appears  no- 
where m  the  original.  Instead.  Pope  Paul 
notes  that  some  opinions  have  arisen  <  opln- 
lones Irrepserunt)  that  capitalism  Is  such- 
and-such  and  then  proceeds  to  criticize  not 
the  whole  system  but  thoae  opinions  of  how 
it  should  operate. 

This  distinction  In  the  Pope's  mind  be- 
comes clearer  as  you  read  on  In  the  Latin 
text,  if  not  the  English. 

For  example,  later  In  the  same  section  tbe 
English  version  has  the  Pope  saying.  "But  if 
it  is  true  that  a  type  of  capitalism  has  been 
the  source  of  excessive  suffering  ...  It 
would  also  be  wrong  to  attribute  to  indus- 
trlalUatlon  Itself  evils  that  belong  to  the 
woeful  system  which  accompanied  it."  Again. 
this  leaves  the  Impression  that  while  the 
Pope  recognises  the  value  of  Industrialization 
(which  could  take  place  under  communism 
or  any  otber  system)  he  ascribes  the  evils  to 
the  "woeful  system**  of  capitalism. 

And  again  It  comes  out  differently  In  the 
original    I^tln :      "At    si    f atendum    est.    e 


quadam  capltallaml.  utl  alunt.  fonna  ortum 
duxtsse  tot  aerumnas  .  .  .  falso  tamen  quia 
trlbuat  artttun  et  artlflclorum  tncremento 
mala  Ula,  quae  verlus  calamltosls  de  re  oecon- 
omlca  oplnionlbtis  vttla  vertenda  sunt,  quae 
cum  eodem  Incremento  conlungebantur." 

Or.  literally:  "However  If  one  must  con- 
cede that  from  some  kinds  of  capitalism — as 
they  say— so  many  hardships  took  their  origin 
...  it  would  nevertheless  be  wrong  if  any- 
body attributed  to  the  growth  of  arts  and 
Elcllls  those  evils  which  more  truthfully  must 
be  blamed  on  the  disastrous  opinions  about 
economy  which  were  connected  with  tbe  same 
growth." 

Here,  Indeed,  la  an  astounding  shift  of 
meaning  between  the  Latin  and  tbe  Vatican- 
sponaored  English  version.  In  the  Latin,  Pope 
Paul  Is  acknowledging  the  hard&hlps  (aerum- 
nas: Ut^  toll:  not  "exceaalve  suffering,"  as 
the  translators  put  it)  In  tlie  development  of 
"some  kinds  of  capitalism"  (quadsm  capl- 
taltsmi) .  But  be  puts  tbe  blame  for  that  not 
on  "the  woeful  system" — le  ,  the  whole  capi- 
talistic system — but  on  some  corrupt  views 
of  It.  In  fact,  tbe  phrase  about  the  "woeful 
system"  Is  a  gratuitous  translator's  inser- 
tion. 

Pew  would  quarrel  with  Pope  Paul's  view 
that  Industrtallzatlon  brought  bodu  h&rd- 
shlpe  to  some  people  who  found  it  difficult  to 
adjust  to  changing  conditions,  although  he 
might  have  pointed  out  that  those  hardships 
were  less  under  capitalishi  than  under  Rus- 
sia's Conununlst  industrialization.  And  the 
Pope  himself  notes  later  in  the  encyclical 
that  industrialization  was  necessary  to  pro- 
mote progress  for  peoples  as  a  whole. 
SOCIAL  RxsPOMBzamrr 

Nor  would  many  people  quarrel  with  his 
lament  whenever  capitalism,  or  any  other 
system  of  economic  organization,  accepts 
neither  philosophical  limits  nor  social  duties. 
What  might  have  been  ^islied  for  in  the  en- 
cyclical was  an  acknowledgement  that  capi- 
talism can  accept,  and  In  the  United  States 
OS  well  as  other  places  does  accept,  a  great 
many  social  responsibilities. 

However  this  may  be.  the  Vatican's  trans- 
lators have  obviously  made;  His  Holiness  ap- 
pear to  say  other  things  than  are  said  In  tbe 
authoritative  Latin  version  of  his  encycllcal. 
The  English  version  distributed  ahows  a  hos- 
tility to  capitalism  In  general  which  does  not 
appear  In  the  Latin. 

This  fl.nt  mystery  of  why  Pope  Paul  ahould 
have  appeared  to  aim  sucb  a  blast  at  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  Western  world  is  thus 
cleared  up.  What  remains,  however.  Is  an 
equal  mystery — whether  It  was  by  Incom- 
petence or  design  that  those  who  tranalated 
the  Latin  into  vernacular  made  so  many 
of  His  Holiness'  thoughts  appear  different 
from  what  they  are. 

Elther  way.  It  Is  an  unfortunate  affair. 
For  thougb  Latin  may  be  the  church's  offi- 
cial language,  the  vernacular  versions  are  the 
ones  that  have  been  spread  all  over  the 
world  and  will  ehape  men's  mliuls  as  to  bow 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  views  the  economic  or- 
ganization of  society.  The  living  will  never 
catch  up  with  tbe  words  spoken  In  a  dead 
language. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuroRNta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVEa 

Thursday.  May  It.  19S7 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  Uie  attention  of 
the  Members  to  a  unique  demonstration 
program  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimity  has  approved  in  an  attempt  to 


raise  the  standard  of  living  in  one  of  tbe 
truly  poverty-ridden  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

This  la  a  constructive  project,  designed 
to  improve  the  economic  level  of  a  10- 
county  area  In  order  to  help  up  to  1^00 
farm  families  become  self-sufficient  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  operation. 

The  intriguing  part  of  Uils  approach  is 
the  poaslblllty  of  reversing  the  heart- 
breaJdJog  migration  to  population  centers 
where  the  displaced  farm  family  often 
finds  itself  In  an  even  more  desperate 
situation  than  it  was  suffering  from  pre- 
viously. 

The  news  release  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  describing  the 
program  In  more  detail  follows: 

Fasu  CoopasA-nvx  Gbant  to  10  Alabama 

COUHTISS 

The  OOlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  today 
announced  a  comprehensive  demonstration 
grant  of  13904)67  to  the  Southwest  Alabama 
Farmers  Cooperative  Association  (SWAFCA), 
a  10-county  cooperative  In  one  of  ihe  Na- 
tion's most  depressed  rural  areas. 

The  grant  U  designed  to  test  ways  by 
which  poor  farmen  can  significantly  raise 
their  income,  become  self-sufficient  and  de- 
velop farm-related  programs. 

The  Cooperative  originally  requested 
(503.400.  but  It  was  determined  by  OBO 
that  a  lesser  amount  would  be  adequate  to 
Bucceasfully  Implement  the  proposed  pro- 
BTom.  The  project  has  been  endorsed  as  eco- 
nomically feasible  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Economic  Development 
Agency,  both  of  whom  will  provide  expert 
assistance  to  the  Cooperative.  Both  agen- 
cies have  agreed  that  SWAFCA  is  an  In- 
novative demonstration  program  which  will 
not  In  any  way  duplicate  existing  services 
and  programs. 

The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmer*  Co- 
operative Association  cooperative  will  ini- 
tially Include  fiOO  farm  families  In  10  Black- 
belt  ooimtlea  of  Alabama.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  co-op's  membership  will  expand 
to  1.600  families  during  the  first  year  of 
production.  Uembersblp  is  open  to  all  low- 
Income  fanners  In  the  10-county  area.  Nine 
of  these  counties  are  among  the  poorest  In 
the  country.  Most  of  the  farm  families  in- 
volved earn  len  than  Sl.OOO  per  year. 

Because  of  mechantxatlon,  reduced  cotton 
Allotments,  falling  farm  prices,  and  other 
factors,  more  than  MO  former  local  farmers 
have  been  idenUfled  by  SWAFCA  as  ready  to 
leave  the  land.  Without  alternatives,  these 
farmers  and  their  families,  and  many  others 
will  also  find  It  necessary  to  relocate  Into 
cities,  thus  repeaUng  the  pattern  of  mlgrs* 
lion  to  city  slums  tbat  bas  continued  over 
recent  years. 

The  grant  announced  today  alms  at  revers- 
ing this  trend,  and  better  the  plight  of  these 
farmers  with  a  self-help  program  of  eco- 
nomic development,  crop  and  livestock  dlver- 
FlflcaUon.  and  experimentation  with  higher 
profit  and  yield  farming. 

The  project  wUl  test  new  concepts  in  OEO's 
programs  of  assistance  to  low-Income  farm 
famuies  In  the  Southern  blackbelt  There  is 
no  equivalent  in  the  existing  OEO  programs 
In  the  area.  A  large  part  of  the  grant  will  be 
aUocated  for  agricultural.  markeUng  and 
business  spedallsU  to  provide  necessary  tech- 
nical aaslsUnoe.  and  insure  sound  mansge- 
nwni  practlosa. 

The  flxat  erops  thst  will  t>e  marketed 
through  the  co-op  will  be  okra.  peas,  cucum- 
bers and  com.  Additional  crops  and  farm 
products  are  to  be  added  In  the  fall  season 
and  during  the  next  year.  A  special  feature 
of  this  grant  Is  a  provision  for  a  "loan  In- 
surance" fund  which  will  enable  the  co- 
operative to  provide  security  for  loans  frcan 
private  sources  for  basic  farm  supplies  and 
•quipment. 


Questions  raised  ooncemlng  the  SWAFCA 
proposal  have  been  answared  by  a  thorough 
investigation  and  re^evaltutlon  by  OEO  In 
consultation  with  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  examlnatlcm  ahowed  that  the  program 
Is  structurally  and  economically  sound,  that 
SWAFCA's  Board  has  been  democratically 
elected  by  lu  member  farmers,  and  that  the 
potential  staff  members  are  fully  competent. 
As  in  the  original  proposal.  OEO  will  provide 
a  liaison  project  manager  and  on-going  eval- 
uations of  the  project. 

Joseph  Johnson,  of  Dallas  County,  ii  Pres- 
ident of  SWAFCA.  Calvin  S.  Ontborn,  a  busi- 
ness man  in  Sclma.  has  been  named  as  Co- 
op (business)  Manager.  SWAFCA  will  em- 
ploy a  comptroller  and  an  accotintant.  Ad- 
ditionally, periodic  audlU  will  be  performed 
by  an  Independent  firm.  OEO  must  approve 
the  Co-op'6  appointment  of  all  key  person- 
nel. 

Among  those  supporting  the  project  are  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USJl.,  the  South- 
ern Eeglonal  Council,  the  National  Share- 
croppers Fund,  and  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference.  Dr.  B.  D.  Mayberry. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Tuskegee 
Institute;  James  Patton.  Past  President  of 
the  National  Sfarmers'  Union;  John  Baker. 
Assistant  Secretary.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agrictilture,  and  Roes  Davis,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Economic  Development  Agency  are 
among  those  who  have  reviewed  the  proposal 
and  believe  It  to  be  an  economically  sound 
and  promising  pilot  ptY>gram. 

SWAFCA  will  cerate  In  the  Soutbwwt 
Alabama  counties  of  DaUas,  Lowndes,  Wil- 
cox, Perry.  Hale.  Greene,  Monroe.  ICarengo. 
Choctaw,   and   Sumter. 


Small  Bniiness  Adminiitratioa'i  Snail 
Bosineii  lovesbneHt  Conpaay  (SBIC) 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEIU,  JR. 

or   MJkBSACUVSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPBBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1987 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MB.utu:husetU.  Mr. 
3pe«ker,  &  growing  number  of  small 
businesses  throughout  the  Dnlted  States 
today  are  flndlng  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess and  their  opportunities  considerably 
enhanced  when  they  make  full  use  of  the 
programs  of  the  Small  Business  Adminls. 
tratlon. 

This  encouraging  situation  results  from 
two  significant  develcvmcTils  of  Interest. 
First,  more  and  more  small  Srms.  with 
characteristic  ingenuity  and  resourceful- 
ness, are  entering  the  sclentinc  and  tech- 
nological fields  created  by  the  Increasing 
demands  of  the  space  age. 

Secondly,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration with  its  broad  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  all  small  Arms,  has  streamlined 
and  geared  appropriate  services  to  ac- 
commodate the  changing  needs  of  these 
.small  businesses. 

A  study  of  success  factors  In  small  busi- 
ness operations  shows  that  many  siich 
firms  may  need  assistance  in  one  or  more 
areas  of  their  operations.  Some  need 
management  guidance,  others  require 
subcontracting  opportunities  or  techni- 
cal guidance,  while  some  may  need  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  sound  expansion 
or  modernization  purposes. 

These  services,  and  more,  arc  available 


from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
In  practical,  self-help  form.  In  many 
cases  where  such  help  has  been  requested , 
the  faltering  small  business  has  been 
stabillxed  and  steered  into  a  successful 
operation,  thus  creating  more  Jobs,  better 
product«  and  more  profits. 

The  Small  Business  Administrations 
services  support  President  Johnson's 
overall  efforts  to  strengthen  small  busi- 
nesses and  to  bolster  the  national 
economy. 

As  the  President  said,  at  SBA's  Ad- 
ministrator Bernard  L.  Boutin's  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  at  the  White  Bouse  on 
May  19: 

There  Is  really  no  such  thing  u  >  smaU 
builncsaman.  Tliey  are  all  oulatandlng  Amer- 
Icaua  who  are  operating  nnall  bualDeaxa 
The  owner  of  a  corner  grDCery  store  baa  juat 
as  much  right  to  the  help  of  hn  QoTernment 
as  the  preildent  of  the  blggeat  supermarket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  case  of  a  promising 
small  concern  In  my  ooni;resslonal  dis- 
trict that  not  only  was  saved  by  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  but  today  employs  five 
times  as  many  people  as  It  did,  and  has 
increased  sales  some  sixfold. 

The  story  of  what  an  SBA-sponsored 
program  can  do  for  Industry  and  the 
commimlty.  Is  revealed  in  the  successful 
growth  of  the  Transistor  Automation 
Corp.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  This  Is  a  com- 
pany of  considerable  potential  that  re- 
ceived much  needed  financing  from  a 
small  business  investment  company. 

The  Transistor  Automation  Corp. 
manufacturers  of  mechanical  test  equip- 
ment, was  founded  by  three  young  engi- 
neer immigrants  from  Israel.  They  had 
a  good  product  and  tbe  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  that  held  consider- 
able promise. 

About  3  years  ago,  however,  the  small 
firm  came  to  the  Inevitable  crossroads 
faced  by  many  rapid-growth  companies. 
They  needed  expansion  capital  and.  In 
addition,  needed  sound  financial  nian- 
agement  assistance.  Tlieir  modest  cash 
Investment  had  been  depleted. 

In  1963,  the  Transistor  AutomaUon 
Corp.  was  granted  a  loan  from  the 
Massachusetts  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co..  Inc.,  of  Boston  arranged  under 
the    Small    Business    Administration's 

small    business    Investment    company 

SBIC — program. 

Soon  after  the  investment  was  made, 
the  SBIC  began  working  closely  with  the 
company.  It  helped  install  controls  and 
systems,  and  buUt  up  the  company's 
Image  with  one  of  the  member  banks  to 
enaUe  It  to  get  addiUonal  bank  credit. 

Within  a  relatively  short  time  the  co- 
operative efforts  began  to  show  results. 
Employees  were  better  arranged  and 
their  technical  talents  were  firmly  di- 
rected toward  new  product  development 
Some  new  products  won  speedy  customer 
acceptance,  and  a  new  era  of  activity 
was  entered. 

Today,  this  small  company  is  recog- 
nized as  having  the  best  product  In  its 
field.  Employment  bas  increased  fivefold, 
sales  are  six  times  greater,  and  profits 
substantially  have  increased.  The  firm 
now  occupies  80  percent  more  plant 
space  than  It  previously  bad.  Further  ex- 
pansion, and  new  product  development 
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already  are  antlelpaUd  for  the  years 
ahead 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  this  typical  suc- 
cess story  clearly  demonstrates  the  need 
for.  and  the  appreciation  of.  the  services 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  In 
cooperation  with  the  business  sector  of 
our  economy. 

Under  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
help  communities  help  themselves  than 
by  building  business,  creating  jobs,  and 
by  assuring  the  products  and  services  we 
need  today 


A  Tax  oa 


Tax:   Ructioa  From  New 
Hupshire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or   HKW    HAMPSHIU 
Of  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEKTATIVES 

Thurtday,  May  11.  1967 

Bir.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
recent  administration  proposal  which 
has  alarmed  many  of  my  colleagues,  is 
the  plan  to  ma.ke  certain  social  security 
benefits,  heretofore  tax  free,  a  part  of 
tax&ble  Income. 

Greater  legal  authorities  than  I  have 
expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  a  proposal.  And  many 
senior  citizens  throughout  the  Nation 
have  reacted  with  dismay  to  this  news. 
Is  this,  they  ask,  the  same  administra- 
tion which  has  expressed  its  solicitude 
for  senior  citizens? 

In  New  Hampshire,  as  in  other  States. 
this  news  was  greeted  with  understand- 
able dismay.  Although  New  Hampshlrltes 
believe  in  paying  their  own  way.  they 
thought  they  had  done  this  under  pres- 
ent social  security  regulations. 

One  New  Hampshlrite  who  is  respected 
both  for  his  lengthy  civic  service  and  his 
outstanding  writing,  is  Kenneth  Whipple, 
the  veteran  editor  of  the  Dally  Eagle  In 
Claremont.  Mr.  Whipple,  in  his  usual 
fashion,  has  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  new  social  security  proposal 
and  I  join  many  other  Granite  Staters 
In  both  endorsing  his  views  and  present- 
ing them  here  In  the  Record  for  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues: 

Taxing  Social  Sccttiutt 

Politicians  aever  tire  of  expreulng  ■oUct- 
tude  for  "Mnior  cltlseiis."  But.  ic  would  seem. 
tbla  concern  Is  far  from  unlimited. 

With  as  litUe  publicity  as  poMlbie.  plmn- 
nera  have  recommended  that  certain  SoeUJ 
Security  beneflts,  heretofore  tazfree.  sbaU 
henceforth  be  considered  taxable  Income. 

The  news  Is  now  out,  however,  and  the 
rvactlon  is  predictably  one  of  marked  dis- 
pleasure, not  only  among  senior  cltleens 
themselves  but  generally  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

Since  the  astabtlshmeDt  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity program,  those  approaching  reUre- 
ment  age  have  been  able  (they  believed)  to 
base  their  future  plans  on  a  supposedly  fixed 
return  from  their  Soda!  Security  pensions. 
If  the  Dew  tax  profmaed  should  pass,  this 
would  no  longer  be  true. 

Social  Security,  aa  folks  are  beginning  to 
learn,  it  not  a  form  of  guarante«d  Income. 
It  Is  subject  to  the  whims  of  pollUoai  wpacU- 


ency,  and  the  supposed  security  It  provides  la 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Purtbermore,  there  Is  Lmpreaslve  evidence 
that  Juggling  these  taxes — and  these  bene- 
ata — Is  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  mechanism 
of  managing  the  economy. 

The  Washington  Dally  News,  among  other 
crltica.  has  souDded  off  vigorously. 

"We  can't  imagine."  a  News  editorial  says. 
"Congress  passing  any  law  to  tax  income 
which  has  already  been   taxed  In  part. 

"This  proposal  not  only  would  tax  Social 
Security  beneflts.  even  though  the  benefl- 
clary  already  had  paid  taxes  over  the  yean 
on  his  Social  Security.  It  also  would  remove 
present  tax  allowances  for  those  over  66  In 
higher  brackets." 

This,  obviously,  amounts  to  double  taxa- 
tion. The  same  Income  would  be  taxed  flrst 
when  it  was  earned,  and  second  when  it  was 
paid  In  beneflts. 

This  isn't  giving  with  one  hand  and  taking 
away  with  the  other;  It's  talcing  with  both 
hands  Instead. 

Continuing,  the  Washington  editor  com- 
ments: 

"In  recent  lengthy  and  laborious  testi- 
mony .  .  .  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary 
Stanley  S.  Surrey  said  the  aim  of  the  pro- 
posed reshuffle  was  to  Improve'  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  elderly — meaning  some  of 
the  elderly.  And  to  simplify. 

"But  the  proposal  la  so  complex  only  a 
group  of  actuaries  and  Philadelphia  lawyers 
could  accurately  decipher  It." 

This  bill,  along  with  all  other  tax  bills.  Is 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  commit- 
tee. Though  some  hearings  have  been  held 
on  the  whole  problem  of  Social  Security,  the 
committee  has  to  far  reported  or  decided  on 
nothing  concrete  on  these  and  or  other  al- 
lied measures. 

Here's  a  pertinent  quote  from  Richard  C. 
Thomas,  executive  secretary  of  the  Vermont 
Republican  State  Committee: 

"What  makes  this  plan  aU  the  more  In- 
credible ...  is  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
imposed  upon  the  very  people  who  are  being 
huiTt  the  most  by  Inflation— those  on  fixed 
Incomes  .  .  .  Since  this  la  a  matter  of  deep* 
est  concern  to  millions  of  older  Americans, 
I  am  hopeful  that  Republicans  In  Congress 
and  clear- thinking  Democrats  will  combine 
to  defeat  this  callous  proposal." 

And  here's  a  final  analysis  of  the  scheme, 
again  from  the  editorial  column  of  the 
News: 

"Those  adversely  affected  largely  would  be 
those  who  had  paid  Social  Security  taxes 
the  longest  time  and  by  their  earnings  and 
other  thrift  had  acquired  the  best  additional 
retirement  Income." 

"The  proposal.  In  brief.  Is  a  special  tax  on 
sclf-sufflctency  and  solvency." 


Federal  Aid  to  EdacatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PSHMBTLVABaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  May  11.  1967 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  decade  and  more,  whenever  the 
House  has  been  confronted  with  the  issue 
of  whether  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  its  way  into  the  local 
schoolhouse.  I  have  opposed  all  such  rec- 
ommendations for  these  reasons: 

First.  Federal  aid  to  education  would 
lead    to    bureaucratic    oontnri    of    the 
Nation's  school  systems. 
Second.  Management  and  adminiatra' 


tion  at  the  Federal  level  create  un- 
necessary expense  and  have  the  effect  of 
actually  wasting  funds  that  could  other- 
wise be  put  to  more  efficient  use  at  State 
and  local  levels. 

My  position  has  remained  unchanged 
regardless  of  the  adinlnistration  in  oCBce 
My  premises  for  opposing  such  legisla- 
tion were  Just  as  valid  uiider  a  Republi- 
can President  as  they  are  today.  Mean- 
while there  has  been  en<High  experience 
in  Federal  education  laws  to  sub^antlate 
what  I  have  consistently  contended 
Bureaucracy  Itself  has  justified  my 
admonitions. 

There  have  been  innumerable  in- 
stances of  how  the  heavy  hand  of 
Central  Government  reaches  out  for  con- 
stantly more  power  once  it  has  unlocked 
the  classroom  door  and  begins  to  post  Its 
rules  and  regulations  on  the  blackboard 
Some  instances  of  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  the  short  time  since  adoption 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act  in  1965  were  pointed  out  when  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admln- 
Utrators  convened  in  Atlantic  City  last 
February.  Scrlpps- Howard  staff  writer, 
WilUam  Steif,  reported  some  of  the 
complaints: 

Recent  laws  provide  federal  funds  must  be 
spent  for  certain  broad  national  goats,  auch 
as  educating  children  of  the  poor  or  train- 
ing new  scientists.  The  school  men  want  the 
money  without  any  strings,  and  are  pushing 
hard  for  some  type  of  tax  sharing  plan. 

When  Denver  superintendent.  Kenneth  E 
Oberholtser.  u^ued  for  tax  sharing  at  a 
panel  discussion,  he  got  long  applause.  But 
Education  Commissioner  Harold  Howe  II 
contended  Americans  were  "not  prepared 
to  abandon  to  the  citizens  of  an  tndlrldual 
state  or  local  community  the  overriding  de- 
cisions" on  spending. 

Decentrallxatlon  of  Mr.  Howe's  agency  to 
offices  at  New  Tork.  Boston.  DaUas,  Chicago. 
Atlanta.  Kansas  City.  Denver.  San  Prandsco 
and  Charlottecville,  Va..  with  400  added  to 
the  staff.  Mr.  Howe  saya  the  regional  offices 
Wilt  be  able  to  make  most  money  decisions 
But  schopi  men  fear  Imposition  of  Just  an- 
other level  of  authorit;.  Some  stupect  the 
nine  ofllcee  sUlI  won't  have  any  real  power 
to  act  without  Washington's  prior  approval. 

The  "paper  bllzxard"  Massachusetts  Educa- 
tion Commissioner,  Owen  Kieman,  oomplaln- 
ed  Federal  aid  produced  cumt>ersome  paper- 
work, delays,  standards  below  those  of  the 
states,  arbitrary  funding  and  cutoff  dates, 
and  the  attitude  of  "spend  It,  we  can  Im- 
prove the  program  next  year." 

BypasBlng  the  states.  Assistant  Ohio  super- 
intendent Wayne  Carl  says  the  tendency  to 
"ahort-clrcuit"  the  states  Is  picking  up  be- 
cause of  the  National  Teachers  Oorps  and  the 
Federal  program  for  supplementary  education 
centers.  The  state  agencies  have  no  say  In 
either  program. 

Lack  of  Federal  coordination.  Many  school- 
men believe  the  Office  of  BducaUon  dupU- 
cates  the  work  of  the  anti-poverty  programs, 
and  vice  versa. 

Failure  to  consult  broadly  enough  amoog 
the  superintendents  about  new  Federal  edu- 
cation programs. 

Superintendent  Richard  P.  Klahn.  of  Ster- 
ling. III.,  calls  the  Federal  funds  "a  massive 
force  for  standardlzaUon."  Phoenix  superin- 
tendent Howard  C-  Seymour  says  "  the  local 
school  board  has  leas  freedom  with  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  as  a  partner." 

Covering  the  same  convention.  PltU- 
burgh  Press  Staff  Writer  Kenneth  Eakey 
opened  his  report  of  February  13  with 
this  paragraph: 
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The  n*tlOD*s  top  educator  todey  urged 
locai  icbool  administrators  to  cooperate  In 
federal  programs  that  help  children,  even  If 
a  ctranger  calls  the  tune. 


ExhlUti  A  B  C's.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Over  the  years  I  have  contended  that 
the  bulging  bureaucracy  at  the  0.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  U  not  only  unneces- 
sarily costly  but  also  takes  teachers  out 
of  the  classroom  and  converts  them  Into 
administrators  and  ofllce  workers.  The 
Stelf  report  refers  to  the  addition  of  400 
persons  to  the  agency's  staff  for  field 
positions.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
them  are  teachers  by  profession,  but 
everyone  who  Is  could  find  openings  on 
depicted  faculties  In  most  parts  of  the 
country. 

Of  course,  the  Incentive  to  return  to 
a  teaching  Job  usually  disappears  once 
a  person  begins  to  enjoy  the  Office  of 
Education's  attractive  wages.  The  Ironic 
fact  Is  that,  were  it  not  for  the  Imposition 
of  heavy  Federal  taies  to  support  the 
Federal  education  program  and  other 
such  bureaucratic  ventures,  local  school 
systems  would  have  greater  ability  to 
remunerate  more  properly  those  faculty 
members  who  devote  their  Uvea  to  in- 
structing America's  children. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  latest  appropriation  summary  for  the 
OtBoe  of  Education  lists  $32,836,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  In  fiscal  1967  as 
compared  with  $27,384,000  In  fiscal  1968. 
The  total  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  Is  $3.901,348.455 — or  almost 
$4  billion,  an  Increase  of  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  amendment  to  the  bill  under  oon- 
slderatlon  could  go  a  long  way  to  cutting 
down  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Education 
while  alao  servtog  to  halt  further  en- 
croachment into  the  affairs  of  local 
school  systems.  The  economics  of  tJie 
proposal  must,  of  course,  be  subordinated 
to  the  awful  danger  of  a  centrallied 
schooling  controlled  by  those  who  would 
give  the  orders  to  our  sciiool  boards,  our 
paiwit-teacher  groups,  and  our  facul- 
ties; yet  events  of  the  mst  week  have 
emphasized  once  again  the  need  for  re- 
ducing FederaJ  spending. 

On  May  3  an  Associated  Press  news 
dispatch  out  of  Washington  stated: 

*n»e  TVesaury  Department  Is  about  to  ask 
Congress  lor  the  seoond  time  this  year  to 
raise  the  root  on  the  national  debt.  The 
new  figure  U  almost  certain  to  top  $340  bU- 
Uoo. 

On  the  same  date  W.  Gardner  Ackley 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advlsera,  was  quoted  as  warning  that 
price*  may  start  rising  agatn  soon. 

And  the  Washington  Star  of  May  8 
quoted  William  W.  SherrUl,  new  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  calling 
for  a  tax  Increase  to  prevent  infiatlon 
and  a  return  to  high  Interest  rates. 

Congress  would  be  derelict  in  Its  duty 
to  allow  these  observations  to  go  un- 
noticed Mr.  Speaker.  So  long  as  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  other  departments 
of  Oovemment  are  permitted  to  make 
enormous  demands  upon  the  VS.  Treas- 
ury, the  Nation  will  continue  to  face 
higher  taxes  or  an  Increased  national 
debt,  the  latter  always  bringing  with  It 
the  sickening  menace  of  higher  prices. 
I  can  assure  you  that  not  many  of  the 


schoolteachers  in  n;y  part  of  the  country 
can  afford  to  suffer  further  tax  burdens 
or  loss  of  buying  power  in  their  salaries. 
There  Is  no  question  that  most  retired 
teachers  and  others  living  on  pensions 
are  already  Just  getting  by  and  would 
have  to  begin  to  make  sacrifices  pos- 
sibly beyond  health  requirement*  If  coets 
of  food  and  other  necessaries  begin  to 
move  up  again. 

Except  for  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  families  of  this  Nation,  not  very 
many  of  our  people  are  enjoying  incomes 
that  allow  a  margin  for  higher  taxes  or 
inflated  prices.  Big  government  Is  the 
culprit,  and  we  can  make  a  start  on 
bringing  It  down  to  size  by  voting  for  the 
amendment  that  wUl  take  some  of  the 
cost  and  the  power  out  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  amendment  will  return 
to  Pennsylvania  a  significantly  greater 
amount  of  funds  than  would  come  to 
our  State  under  present  law.  With  this 
wlndfaU,  we  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  getting  back  to  where  we  can  afford 
to  defray  the  costs  of  educating  our  boys 
and  girls. 

There  have  been  fears  expressed  by 
private  educators  that  the  amendment 
could  result  In  some  curtailment  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  church-related  schools.  I 
have  had  correspondence  reflecting  this 
concern  from  the  department  of  edu- 
cation of  the  Catholic  conference  and 
from  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  clergy- 
men. The  amendment  (H.R.  8983)  Is  In- 
tended to  safeguard  benefits  to  private 
school  children,  yet  I  cannot  presume 
to  know  what  action  the  several  States 
might  take  that  would  affect  nonpublic 
schools.  Even  If  the  fears  of  the  parochial 
school  educators  are  Justified,  I  still  see 
the  fear  of  Federal  control  as  an  over- 
riding factor. 

In  the  past  I  have  warned  many  times 
that  Federal  aid  to  any  school— public 
or  private — could  develop  a  bureau- 
cratic authority  that  would  lead  to  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  the  name 
of  God  in  our  schools.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  already  frightened  many 
schools  into  abandoning  the  Bible.  In 
other  school  districts  protest  groups  have 
succeeded  in  banning  Christmas  songs 
and  Christmas  figurines. 

Unless  Federal  encroachment  into  ed- 
ucation la  halted,  the  day  is  certain  to 

come — and  It  will  not  be  far  off that 

presaure  from  atheistic  groups  and 
others  who  have  been  smUcd  upon  by 
the  Supreme  Court  will  force  a  directive 
out  of  Washington  extending  these  and 
even  more  severe  prohibitions  to  every 
school  that  receives  Federal  aid.  For 
this  reason,  while  it  is  only  a  personal 
opinion,  I  have  questioned  the  Judgment 
of  religious  leaders  who  would  expose 
their  school  systems  to  this  danger  In 
return  for  the  Urgesse  of  an  ambitious 
bureaucracy. 

In  any  event,  America  cannot  afford 
Federal  aid  to  education,  either  philo- 
sophically or  economically.  If  the  amend- 
ment does  nothing  more  than  provide  a 
start  and  an  incentive  toward  getting 
Washington  out  of  our  schools,  it  will 
still  be  as  important  as  any  measure 
this  Congress  win  have  the  opportimlty 
to  adopt.  It  will  enable  our  citizens  to 
use  a  greater  share  of  their  tax  contrlbu- 
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tlons  without  the  doubtful  benefit  of 
Federal  direction.  It  will  help  yto  pre- 
serve some  mighty  good  school  aSstems 

pubUc  and  private— that  pernUtted  this 
Nation  to  advance  under  dod  and  in 
recognition  of  Him. 


Ford  Motor  Co.  Versu  Ae  Arab  Boycott 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

op  frew  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBXSENTATTVIS 

Thursday,  May  It,  19S7 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  for  many 
I  have  fought  against  the  acceptance  by 
American  business  and  by  our  State  De- 
partment of  the  dictates  of  the  Arab 
League  Boycott  Office.  In  1985  I  led  the 
fight  in  the  House  to  amend  the  Export 
Control  Act  to  have  our  Government's 
opposition  to  the  boycott  In  the  law. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  has  decided  to 
establish  an  assembly  plant  m  Israel  and 
has  defied  the  boycott.  That  storj-  is  told 
in  the  following  arUde  which  appeared 
in  the  January  1967  edition  of  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  Bulletin.  Ford  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  demonstrating  the 
independence  of  American  business  and 
for  serving  as  an  excellent  example  for 
all. 
The  article  follows: 

Fo«»  Vsasoa  thc  Aaaa  Boycott 
(By  Arnold  POrster)> 
Courage,  det«rmlnaUoa  to  stand  up  for 
what  la  right,  to  lealst  threau,  bullying  and 
blackmail,  deserve  credit  and  encouragement. 
We  therefore  salute  the  Pord  Uotor  Company 
lor  Its  leadeiahlp  In  stcadTastly  refusing  to 
yield  American  industry's  right  to  lire  trade 
In  the  face  of  threatened  Arab  League  boy- 
cott. 

The  Industrial  (last,  fully  cognlnnt  of  the 
potentui  eonae<)n«noe«,  announced  last  June 
that  It  wss  negouaUng  with  the  Palestine 
Automobile  Corporation  Ltd.  to  build  Ford 
trucks  and  tractors  In  an  assembly  plant  to 
be  In  operaUon  In  Israel  within  twelve 
months.  The  agreement,  the  company  said 
proudly,  would  make  Ford  the  first  major 
United  States  manufacturer  to  authorlas 
such  assembly  In  the  Ursell  market. 

Arab  threats  and  warnings  came  almost 
Immediately.  First  Saudi  AraMa  ordered  Ford 
automobile  agcnu  to  leave  that  country 
within  three  months  unless  the  oompsny 
changed  lU  plan.  Ford,  refusing  to  be  Intimi- 
dated, declared  that  It  would  go  ahead  with 
Its  plana  for  oonstructing  the  assembly  plant 
In  Israel. 

On  November  30.  the  Arahs  tried  again. 
The  Arab  League  Boycott  Conference  voted 
unanimously  to  tian  dealings  with  Ford  by 
Arab  countries.  The  company,  with  assembly 
plants  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Morocco,  with  annual  sales  of  around  60,000 
new  Ford  cars  and  spare  parts  to  service  some 
CO.OOO  Ford  vehicles  already  In  operation  In 
Arab  countries,  stood  to  lose  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  challenge  was  one  of  the  moat 
sweeping  ever  faced  by  an  American  business 
Interest  In  the  Middle  Esst  To  Ftord,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  challenge  more  of  principle 
than  of  flnanoes. 

As  Henry  Fcrd  n  said  la  a  recant  stata- 
ment  to  the  Anii-Detamatloa  League:  "Ws 


■  Mr.     TxmMa     la     the     Antl-Defamatlon 
League's  gensial  oounaeL 
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are  definitely  going  forwwtl  with  our  pUn« 
for  Israel.  We  feel  we  h»»e  tbe  unchallenged 
right  to  compete  In  any  m&rket  of  the  world 
willing  to  accept  us  as  an  IndUHtrial  citlscn." 
To  give  In  to  preeaure.  to  economic  black- 
mall,  would  be  to  go  against  offlclai  United 
States  foreign  trade  policy.  The  1966  Amend- 
ment to  the  Export  Control  Act  ( the 
Willlams-Javlts  Act)  apeclflcally  opposea  in- 
equlUble  trade  reatrictlona.  Including  boy- 
cotts, tosiered  or  imposed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries  agaiDAt  other  countrlea  friendly  to  the 
United  State*.  The  U.3.  Department  of  Com- 
merce  aalu  American   industry  to  refuse   to 


port  those  oomp*nles  which  agree  U}  the  re- 
quest. 

To  allow  the  attempted  punishment  of 
American  industry  by  the  Arabs  la  ironic,  too. 
In  view  of  the  fact  thAt  Arab  n&tlons  are  the 
recipients  of  billions  of  doUarm  In  American 
aid — paid  foe  in  Urge  measure  by  billions  of 
dollars  in  federal  taxes  derived  from  domesUc 
and  international  trade.  It  seems  self-de- 
feaUng  to  oonUnue  United  SUtes  aid  to 
Arab  states  while  American  Industry,  because 
of  Its  obedience  to  American  law.  suffers 
Arab  boycott  punishment 


In  his  acceptance  address  bef<yre  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  aixd  the  Association  of 
Oradilates  assembled  In  Washlntrtoo 
Hall,  the  Cardinal  spoke  on  "Duty,  Hon- 
or. Country."  I  am  happy  to  include  hla 
address : 

EKttT.    HOMOa.    CtfUKTBT 

(Address  of  HU  Eminence  Prancls  Cardinal 
Spellman  Upon  Receiving  the  SyWanus 
Thayer  Award  at  West  Point,  N.Y..  May  8. 
1967) 

This  a  very  solemn  occasion  for  me.  as  I 
receive  the  Sylvanua  Thayer  Award.  It  Is  one 
of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life  I  am 
moved  more  deeply  than  I  can  eKpress  by 
this  honor  which  West  Point  confers  on  me 
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The  Ptord  Motor  Company,  spearheading  a 

comply  with  such  attempts  to  restrict  free     y^y  group  of  maJ<Jr  companies  standing  on 

trade  principle.  Is  defying  the  Arab  boycott.  The 

Pord  decided  to  stand  up  and  be  counted     ^rabs  bad  hoped  to  make  an  example  of  Pord      

in  support  of  American  policy,  to  suffer  Arab     j^„^  ^hese  others.  Instead,  they  are  serving  as      today.    I    accept   It   with    deepest   gmtituae 

reprisal,  tf  It  must,  rather  than  allow  Itself     maplratlon  to  American   businessmen   dedl-      and.  I  trust,  with  deep  humility 

to  be  used  as  an  example  to  frighten  other      cjited  to  free  trade. 

The  POrd  Motor  Company's  action  should 
be  of  more  than  passing  Interest  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Ford's  courageous  stand  deservos  to  be 
Known  .  .  .  and  deserves  vigorous  and  wide- 
spread support. 


Americmn   indxistry   unwilling  or  unable  to 
oppose  the  Intolerable  situation. 

The  Armb  economic  boycott  against  Israel 
has  been  harasalng  Amercan  buslne^men  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Unevenly  applied  and 
qulxotcally  enforced,  the  procedure  to  date 
has  produced  more  poUUcal  smoke  than  eco- 
nomic Are.  It  has  failed  meaningfully  to  im- 
pede Israel  'a  economic  growth  which  has 
shown  a  groee  naUonal  product  increase  of 
about  ten  percent  emnually.  Despite  the 
knuckUng  under  by  some  American  firms.  H 
U  obvious  that  Arab  boycott  efforU  have 
suffered  setbacks  and  have  not  been  whoUy 
fiUCCMsful,  except  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Bach  Arab  announcement  of  blacklisting 
helps  create  an  image  of  the  submisBlve 
American  businessman  In  the  Middle  and  Par 
Bkut  markets. 

Ptords  weU-publictaed  announcement  that 
It  would  provide  know-how  to  an  assembly 
plant  in  Israel  was  considered  a  aerloiu  blow 
by  AraJ3  boycott  leaders — a  breach  that  would 
further  )eopaxdlKe  the  actual  boycott  opera- 
tion and  would  certainly  mar  the  carefully 
and  systemaUcally  drawn  propaganda  im- 
age. The  Arabs  knew— as  did  Ford— that  the 
oompany's  stand  would  serve  as  encourage- 
ment to  other  United  Statee  firms  considering 
invMtment  plans  in  Israel.  The  boycott  com- 
mittee therefore  was  Impelled  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  Pord.  If  the  giant  firm  could  be 
made  to  give  m.  other  American  industry 
would  surely  follow.- 

But  Pord  refused  and  refuses  to  be  dictated 
to  by  a  foreign  country.  Th*  oompony  will 
DOt  chaxtge  or  modify  its  intention  to  au- 
thoriae  Pord  vehicle  sMembly  In  Israel  by  an 
Israeli  dealer. 

It  la  an  especially  courageous  stand  for 
devpite  the  IflOS  Amendment  to  the  Export 
Oontzol  Aot,  companies  such  as  Pord  are  do- 
ing battle  virtually  alone.  The  United  States 
hsa  not  DOttoeobly  intervened  in  the  ban 
placed  against  Pord  or  against  other  com- 
paolM  also  blacklisted  by  the  Arabe. 

Tbe  State  Department  explains  ito  poUcy 
■•folknrs: 

•'Public  position  can  only  heighten  the  poe- 
slblllUes  for  political  confrontation  on  this 
issue  to  tbe  detriment  of  individual  U.S. 
firms  and  overall  American  business  Interests 
In  the  Near  ^ut  Our  beet  hope  lies  In  quiet 
but  peraifltent  efforts  to  make  the  Arab  gov- 
munenta  aee  that  the  boycott  is  in  conflict 
with  their  own  economic  eelf- interest." 

A  careful  examination,  however,  of  the 
Arab  League's  economic  and  propagazula  war 
indicates  that  quiet,  behind-the-scenes  ef- 
forts bring  no  change,  that  the  only  effective 
means  of  combatting  the  boycott  is  to  stand 
up  to  It  boldly  and  publicly,  refusing  In  no 
uncertain  terms  to  submit  to  Its  dictates. 

In  a  letiter  to  Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Busk 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  called  auch 
public  Intervention  a  major  responsibility  of 
our  government.  ADL  pointed  out  that  in 
aslting  American  biislnessmen  to  ignore  de- 
mands or  restrictions  Imposed  by  such  groups 
as  the  Arab  League  Boyoott  OoumiCtee,  the 
(OT«mment  impUcity  oocomita  Itself  to  sup- 
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Thurpiav.  May  tl,  1967 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  May  8.  the  As- 
sociation of  Graduates  of  tbe  JJ3.  Mili- 
tary Academy  presented  the  1967  Syl- 
vanus  Thayer  Award  to  His  Etalneiace 
Prancia  Cardinal  Spellman.  The  award 
citation  reads  as  follows: 
1M7   STLVAKtra  TaAYxa   Awaui — Citation — 

PKAMCtS  CAaOtNAI.  SfKLLMAM 

As  Military  Vicar  for  the  Armed  Porces  for 
27  years,  a  period  that  included  tbe  country's 
peak  moblllzatkMi  years.  Cardln&i  Spellman 
has  been  responsible  for  the  spiritual  care 
of  mUllons  of  Roman  Catholic  servicemen 
and  women  serving  at  home  and  abroad. 
Presently,  the  Ullltary  Onllnariate.  the 
Cardinal's  Service  parish,  includes  a  corps 
of  priests  who  provide  for  the  religious  needs 
of  uniformed  Catholics  and  their  families 
at  every  miUtary  installation  and  at  every 
outpost  manned  by  United  SUtee  troop*.  As 
a  regular  and  frequent  visitor  to  these  out- 
poets — often  in  the  combat  sone— and  «•- 
peolally  during  the  Christmas  season,  the 
Cardinal's  services  and  peraonally  delivered 
messages  tiave  brought  consol&tlon  and  In- 
spiration to  men  and  women  of  all  ranks 
without  regard  to  religious  afflUatlon. 

Throughout  his  long  yean  of  association 
with  the  armed  forces  of  his  country,  during 
wtiich  time  he  has  been  concurrently  Arch- 
bishop of  the  great  diocese  of  New  York, 
Oardloal  Spellman  has  been  widely  recog- 
nised and  heralded  as  a  dedicated  spiritual 
leader  imswervlng  In  hU  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
try. 

m  further  recognlUon  of  Cardinal  Spell- 
man's  highly  important  contributions  to  tbe 
development  of  the  moral  strength  of  our 
fighting  forces  and  of  his  continuing  paternal 
concern  for  American  servicemen  and  wom- 
en of  all  faiths,  the  AssoclaUon  of  Graduates 
o^  the  United  Statea  Ullltary  Academy  hereby 
awartU  h'm  the  Sylvanus  Thayer  Medal. 
C.  V.  R.  8cinm.m, 
General,  V5A  {Retiredt  Prerident. 


The  theme  of  our  thoughts  today  is  the 
Motto  of  West  Point:  Duty.  Honor.  Country. 
Each  year,  for  all  the  years  this  sward  wUl 
be  conferred,  the  speaker  will  attempt  to 
comment  on  that  motlo,  but  the  day  will 
never  come  when  lu  meaning  will  be  e«- 
bJLUSted — for  those  three  ideals  ape  foun- 
tains of  Inspiration  whose  springs  shall  not 
run  dry. 

Thoee  Ideals  ore  the  birthright  of  every 
man  and  woman  born  on  American  soil.  They 
constitute  the  treasure  posseased  by  every 
person  In  our  Nation,  to  be  loved,  and  cher- 
ished, and  honored  in  their  observance. 

They  belong  to  all  Americans  but  they 
are — as  In  a  special  and  sacred  place — en- 
shrined hwe  in  West  Point,  and  every  man 
who  oomea  here  seeking  his  formation  as  an 
officer  is  tlie  tnasted  custodian  and  the 
champion  of  thoee  ideals. 

They  are  a  trinity  of  valuea,  closely  inter- 
twined, often  IndLstlngulshabtc  one  from 
the  other.  Perhaps  they  are  but  facets  of  the 
same  noble  aspiration.  One  doee  not  e«lM 
without  the  other — and  faJlng  in  one,  a  man 
will  faU  in  all.  West  Point  has  never  tolerated 
such  a  failure  in  her  sons.  This,  more  than 
anything  else.  Is  her  glory:  that  for  all  the 
years  since  Sylvanus  Thayer  she  has  re- 
mained a  faithful  teacher  of  these  Ideals, 
and  a  molder  of  men  who  have  loved  them. 
To  describe  these  ideaU  Is  no  easy  task. 
They  are  not  policies  to  be  f<rtlowed.  but 
principles  to  be  lived.  They  are  not  garmenu 
placed  over  a  m&n  lUce  a  uniform,  making 
him  the  same  as  others.  They  are  realltes  of 
the  soul  which  become  a  part  of  him.  and 
make  lilm  not  merely  different  but  unique. 
He  who  truly  embodies  the  ideals  of  duty- 
honor — country  becomes  in  the  deepest  sense 
his  own  man.  Send  him  where  you  will  and 
confront  him  with  wliatever  situation  life 
may  devise — and  his  own  num  he  remains. 
He  is  a  man  of  duty,  who  hears  the  clear 
voice  of  its  caU  and  has  trained  himself  to 
flbnswer  Its  conunond.  It  matters  not  whether 
others  are  watching.  It  matten  not  whether 
he  will  get  credit  or  blame  for  what  he  does 
It  matters  only  tliat  he  is  a  man  forsworn  to 
keep  faith  with  his  duty,  and  in  this  he  wUl 
not  fail. 

His  own  convenience  will  never  come  before 
bis  duty.  His  own  advantage  wiU  not  blur  the 
lines  of  Its  requirements.  His  own  pleasure 
will  not  take  precedence  over  it.  Conven- 
ience, pleasure,  personal  advantage  attract 
him  as  much  as  they  atti»ct  any  man.  and— 
]ust  as  any  other— he  will  seek  them  and 
enjoy  them:  but  never  when  to  do  so  means 
a  compromise  of  duty.  For  him  there  Is  a  time 
for  all  theee  things,  but  they  may  never  call 
hJm  from  hla  appointed  obllgaUon  because 
duty  U  his  Bupwlor  and  he  stands  at  atteu- 
Uon  for  lu  command. 

This  is  the  man  tbe  Nation  trust*.  This  Is 
the  man  Into  whose  hands  she  oonfldes  her 
destiny.  For  this  Is  the  man  who  reports 
where  he  Is  needed  and  stays  until  his  task 
U  done,  and  files  the  Oag  of  courage  in  the 
face  of  fear. 

He  is  a  man  of  honor,  too.  for  duty  and 
honor  are  old  friends  and  faithful  comrades. 


Honor  is  another  of  those  qualities  which 
eludes  description  but  which,  when  It  takes 
root  and  flowers  in  tbe  character  of  a  man, 
lg  at  once  recognised  and  evoke*  esteem. 
Others  need  no  urging  to  salute  It,  no  in- 
■truction  to  render  It  acclaim. 

In  this  Military  Academy  men  are  trained 
u  OSlcers  in  the  United  Statee  Army.  Whwi 
they  march  out  to  begin  their  career,  they  are 
young  in  years  but  already  old  in  Uie  virtues 
of  their  calUng.  They  poeseas  a  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  and  are  masters  of  a  hundred 
skills,  but  most  of  all  they  are  masters  of 
themselves,  men  of  tested  virtue  and  de*erv- 
mg  of  respect.  They  bear  the  honored  title 
oX  grsduatea  of  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

This  school  on  the  banks  of  the  lordly 
Hudson  is  a  legend  to  all  Americans.  Her 
alumni  are  diatlngiUahed  by  their  bearing, 
by  the  proud  and  upright  carriage  which 
cbaracteriEes  thoee  who  take  their  training 
bere.  That  bearing,  however.  Is  but  a  sym- 
bol beneath  wtilch  we  look  for  great  quai- 
tUee  of  soul:  Integrity,  honesty,  dignity,  self- 
nepect,  unflinching  love  of  truth — boned 
rasor-sharp  on  the  grinding  stone  of  dis- 
cipline. We  expect  them  to  be  aristocrat*  of 
virtue,  noble  men  unflawed  by  the  com- 
promises which  corrupt  and  mar  the  image 
of  those  unvowed  to  great  Ideals.  Perhaps 
we  ask  too  much,  but  for  this  no  one  should 
blame  us.  since  West  Point  tierself  ha* 
■polled  US — we  have  grown  accustomed  to 
men  of  giant  sUture  In  the  long  gray  line. 

Duty-Honor-Country — Duty  and  bonor  In 
the  service  of  country,  of  a  Nation  great  and 
glorious  and  worthy  of  the  finest  serrlc* 
which  duty  and  honor  can  bestow. 

Before  the  world  America  stands  for  ma- 
terial wealth  and  for  power,  but  she  stands 
for  so  m\ich  more.  The  Flag  In  which  we 
glory  lymbollae*  freedom,  Justice,  oompa*- 
ilon  toward  our  fellow  man.  It  la  the  very 
contradiction  of  tyranny,  and  the  message 
erf  that  Plag  is  peace. 

With  rapt  heart  I  recall  the  sight  of  our 
Plag  at  the  masthead  of  a  ship,  weaving 
bright  colors  alMve  the  turbulent  waters, 
beneath  a  sullen  grey  sky — which  seemed  to 
reflect  the  world  of  today,  dork  with  fore- 
boding of  troubles  yet  to  come,  grey  with 
the  clouds  of  present  evils  and  errors  of 
the  past. 

But  suddenly  a  guest  of  wind  c»tche*  tbe 
liaUees  standard  and  there.  chaUen^ng  the 
somber  colors  of  the  sky,  our  Nation's  banner 
files:  red  with  charity  for  all  men  and  all 
Nauons  of  good-wUl — red  too  with  counge 
to  achieve  the  llt»ertles  of  ma.n  by  personal 
suffering  and  sacrifloe;  white  for  the  ba*lc 
rlghteouaneas  of  our  national  purpose;  blue 
for  OUT  trust  and  oonfldenoe  in  Ood. 

This  is  what  America  means  to  me.  I  am 
sure  It  mesina  the  same  to  you.  Proud  aenU- 
meot*  of  patriotism  sUr  wltliin  your  heart* 
or  else  you  would  never  be  here  pledging  your 
lives  so  generously  to  the  servloe  of  our 
NaUon.  To  this  lamd  of  ours  we  owe,  you  and 
t  a  litany  of  thanks  too  long  to  sing,  of 
praise  too  full  of  feeling  for  czpresiAon.  I 
pray  that  your  faith  In  America  will  glow 
more  brightly  with  the  years,  and  th*t'your 
love  for  her  will  never  fall. 

May  your  years  at  West  Point  deepen  your 
dedication.  ?iay  the  Ideals  of  duty-honor- 
country  become  like  ribs  of  steel  In  the 
character  you  build  here,  making  you  strong 
Ita  the  tests  of  a  career  that  will  be  arduous 
and  most  demanding. 

One  final  word  of  deep  appreciation  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  today.  Por  more 
than  hAlf  of  my  priestly  life  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  associated  with  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Porces.  Tliey  have  al- 
ways been  friendly  and  gracious  to  me,  and 
on  occasion  during  those  years  they  hare 
seen  fit  to  bestow  honors  upon  me.  I  am 
tempted  to  say  that  this  Sylvanus  Thayer 
Award  is  th*  highest  honor  the  MlUtary  ha* 
ever  given  me.  But  that  is  not  true.  The 
greatest  honor  they  have  conferred  upon  me 


is  the  honor  of  close  personal  aseodatloDr— 
yes  and  of  friendship — with  •ccne  of  the  lln- 
eat  people  I  have  ever  known. 
Ood  blcas  you  and  watch  over  you  always. 


Qnie  Amea^enl  to  Edacatioa  Bill  Op- 
posed hj  Pnblk  Schools  in  Minneapolu, 
Mian. 
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Thuraday.  AprU  27,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  strong  op- 
position to  the  Qule  amendment  has 
developed  In  Minnesota,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  country.  The  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  In  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  sent  a  detailed  letter  to  all 
members  of  the  Minnesota  congressional 
delegation.  He  explains  clearly  the  harm- 
ful effect  the  Qule  amendment  voiild 
have  on  the  Federal  aid  program. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  tbe 
Bouse.  I  would  like  to  have  this  letter 
set  out  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
RkcokD: 

As  superintendent  of  schools  In  Minneap- 
olis, I  do  not  feet  comfortable  with  the  pro- 
vision* of  HJl.  8QS3.  The  cities  of  America 
have  unique  and  pec\illar  problems  and 
Minneapolis  Is  no  exception.  The  Bow  of 
dollars  to  public  schools  is  insuSclent  gen- 
erally and,  in  my  Judgment,  particularly  so 
In  the  case  of  cities. 

Fortunately,  federal  aid  prograzns  have 
been  effective  under  N.DJ:.A..  Vocational 
Education,  and  the  E.S.EA.  These  categori- 
cal aids  have  permitted  us  to  concentrate  on 
specific  curriculum  areas  or  on  the  specific 
health  and  education  needs  of  studenU.  The 
gradual  expansion  of  these  programs  has 
broadened  the  base  of  Involvement  without 
violating  the  Important  principle  of  pump- 
ing enough  money  In  to  make  an  educational 
difference.  Certainly  our  science  programs 
are  superior  to  what  they  would  have  been 
had  there  been  no  NJ3.E.A.  and  It  goes  with- 
out Baying  that  vocational  education  la 
strong  because  of  the  categorical  aid  designed 
for  it. 

One  can  also  point  to  Title  n  of  the 
ZBJEJi.  to  Identify  funds  for  modemlBatlon 
and  reinforcement  in  the  rapidly  changing 
categorical  areas  of  audio  nsual  and  library 
nutertai*. 

llie  Indicated  categoric4U  aids  have  oome 
to  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  through  a 
state  plan  submitted  by  our  SUte  Depart- 
ment  of  Education.  In  tbe  NJDJE.A.  and 
E.Sf  Ji..  TiUe  n.  Minneapoll*  has  received 
the  minimum  amount  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Bducatlon  could  allocate  to  a  school 
district.  In  the  case  of  NDJE.A.,  the  reim- 
bursement within  the  state  ranged  from 
40%  to  60'^r.  Minneapolis  was  allowed  40% 
reimbursement.  In  the  case  of  E.S.E.A..  Title 
n.  the  reimbiirsement  within  the  State 
ranged  from«l.as  perpupu  to  •2.36  per  pupil. 
Minneapolis  was  allowed  91.26  per  pupil. 

Tbe  allocation  of  funds  under  TlUe  X. 
E.S.SA..  was  determined  by  regulations  form* 
ulated  at  the  United  Statee  Office  of  Bduca- 

tl<Hl. 

MlnncapoUs  was  allocated  a  per  pupil 
amount  based  on  the  number  of  qualified, 
disadvantaged  children.  There  Is  no  criteria 
Indicated  in  HJB.  8M3  that  would  give  an 
equitable  distribution — Indeed,  one  I*  fearful 


that  anr  allocation  might  be  reduced  and  the 
dty  oS  Minneapolis  cannot  afford  any  loss. 

While  our  State  Commissioner  has  Indi- 
cated bis  support  of  tbe  newly  recognised  in- 
tensive educational  needs  of  our  dty  scho<^, 
BJt  BSes  does  not  contain  sufficient  language 
to  Innure  support  for  him  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  Purther,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bO%  clause,  there  Is  no  direction  for  tbe  State 
Legislature  or  the  State  Board  of  Education 
regarding  the  plight  of  the  dty. 

Saetion  708  of  the  BiU  indicated.  "It  u  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  this  TlUe  that 
th*  State*  ahall  have  umost  freedom,  con- 
sistent with  certain  basic  requirements,  to 
use  the  appropriated  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  within  each  stats  by 
meeting  educational  needs  which  the  state 
determines  are  most  ivgent." 

I  do  not  feel  this  BUI  has  sufficient  pro- 
TlalOQ*  to  meet  the  intensive  needs  of  urban 
education.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  the  total 
amount  of  money  proposed  tmder  this  Bill 
Is  sufficient  to  meet  the  general  needs  of 
education. 

General  aid  is  desirable  when  tbe  level  of 
aid  is  BUfficlenUy  high  to  have  Impact  on  the 
total  educational  program  (many  times  the 
proposed  amount).  I7ntll  considerably  larger 
appropriations  are  available,  categorical  aid 
for  specific  purposes  makes  much  more  sense. 

Z  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  these 
thoughts  with  you  and  regret  only  that  I 
have  not  liad  the  opportunity  to  sit  and  talk 
with  you  about  this  and  many  matters. 
Vary  sincerely, 

John  B.  Davu.  Jr.. 
Superinendent  of  School*- 


Sflpport  Ov  Beyt  is  VietBaa 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  BJSPRKSENTATTVSS 

Thursdav.  AjtrO  20, 1967 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  IS, 
19«7,  In  New  York  City  a  "Support  Our 
Boys  In  Vietnam"  parade  Is  scheduled. 

TTie  effect  of  the  pacifist  demonstra- 
tions has  undoubtedly  adversely  affected 
the  morale  of  our  OI'e  and  encouraged 
the  aggression  of  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
lives  lost  or  injuries  sustained  by  our  boys 
resulting  from  less  than  the  hlgbMt 
morale.  Surely  Ho  Chi  Minh  knows  he 
cannot  win  a  military  victory,  but  is  rely- 
ing upon  the  U.S.  citizens  reacting  and 
causing  a  withdrawal  of  our  forces.  He  is 
so  confident  that  he  Is  massing  forces 
and  arms  Just  north  of  the  demllitanzed 
lone  for  a  possible  invasion.  This  is  also 
Indicated  by  our  stepped-up  air  efforts. 
It  Is  Ironic  that  the  pacifists  "for  the 
sake  of  humanity"  in  their  statements 
and  activities  actually  are  causing  more 
bloodshed  and  slaughter. 

The  pacifist  is  a  very  definite  minority, 
but  has  been  enthusiastic  In  his  cause. 
People  supporting  our  boys  have  been  re- 
sponsible, quiet  Americans  who  work 
hard  and  pay  their  taxes,  expect  Justice, 
and  live  up  to  responsibility. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  quiet  American  to 
demonstrate  his  support  of  our  boys  in 
Vietnam.  The  QI  needs  to  know  that  the 
tremendous  majority  of  Americans  are 
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supporting  him  all  the  way.  It  is  time 
that  all  Communlfite  Icam  this.  too. 

I  urge  very  American  to  endorae  and, 
U  possible,  to  participate  In  this  parade. 
Our  boys  need  and  deserve  our  total  sup- 
port. 


WUB  Wiu  Radio't  BrMdcatliat  "Oscar" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   WZW    TOWK 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  radio  station  WUB 
has  been  awarded  the  Peabody  Award 
for  the  Nation's  outstanding  local  radio 
educational  program  of  1&66.  This  ts  In- 
deed a  signal  honor,  and  congratulations 
are  In  order  for  Leon  Lewis,  whose  pro- 
gram "Community  Opinion.'*  was  hon- 
ored; Harry  NovtJc.  general  manager  of 
WLIB.  and  all  those  associated  with  this 
endeavor  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Amsterdam 
News  of  April  29,  which  tells  about  this 
award: 
WLIB  Wins  R4dio'8  Bboadcastinc  "Oscar" 

WLIB.  tlxe  Harlem  radio  station,  has  be- 
come ibe  first  radio  station  programmed  for 
the  Afro- American  community  ever  to  win  a 
Pea-body  Award,  the  highest  honor  avaUabte 
to  broadcofitera.  It  ts  also  the  only  local  New 
York  radio  or  television  statloa  to  win  a 
P«abody   Award   this   year. 

The  Peabody  Awsrd  plaque  for  the  nation's 
outatandlng  local  radio  educational  program 
of  1966  was  presented  to  WLIB  General  Man- 
ager Harry  Novlk  Thursday.  (April  30)  at  a 
luncheon  ceremony  at  the  Hotel  Pierre.  The 
WLIB  program  honored  was  "Community 
Opinion."  the  "hot-Une"  program  moderated 
by  Leon  Lewis,  which  broadcast*  the  tele- 
phoned opinions  and  problems  of  the  na- 
tion's largMC  Negro  community. 

The  Ovorge  Poster  Peabody  radio  and  t«le- 
vlaloQ  awar^ls  have  been  pivea  annually  since 
1940  for  "distln^ulabed  achievement  and 
merltorloua  public  service."  They  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Joomallsm  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
headed  by  Dean  John  E.  Drewry,  and  a  na- 
tional advisory  board  headed  by  Random 
Hoiise  Board  Chairman  Bennett  Cert. 

BOT    LIKK 

The  PMlXMly  Award  Citation  to  WLIB 
aatd: 

''Convinced  that  tensions  of  ghetto  life 
oooid  Ignite  into  a  holocaust.  WUB.  during 
the  hot  Bummer  of  1966.  gave  Harlem  a 
'safety  valve.'  It  developed  'Conuntinlty 
Opinion,'  a  radio  proeram  permitting  clUaens 
of  Harlem  to  voice  their  feelings,  rranUy  and 
openly,  via  a  hcrt  line  telephone  interview, 
heard  not  only  by  the  Negro  community,  but 
by  the  entire  city. 

"^n  addition,  the  station  provided  details 
of  taow  listeners  oould  avsll  themselves  of 
existing  vital  community  services.  At  WLIB 
community  involvement  Is  hkxv  than  Just 
a  station  phrase.  In  recognition,  a  Peabody 
Award  for  ouiBtandlng  local  radio  educa- 
tion during  1966." 

Summer  in  H&rlem^  proved  peaceful  in  1960, 
and  community  leaders  credited  "Oommunlty 
Opinion"  with  hairing  bad  a  subatantlal  In- 
Quence  In  this  regard. 


"Oonununlfey  Opinion"  was  honored  for  Its 
broadcasts   wtiltdi   alz«d   from   7:90   nc  to 


sign-off  dally  except  Sunday,  from  AprU  to 
Octobar  1M6.  eignoff  time  varied,  because 
WLIB  la  required  by  license  to  leave  the  air 
one  hour  after  local  sunset.  For  this  reaooo, 
during  the  winter  months  "Oommunlty 
Opinion"  has  been  bfoadeast  on  Sundays 
only,  from  5:30  PM  to  sign-off.  However,  be- 
ginning May  1st,  It  will  again  revert  to  Its 
Bummer  schedule  six  nights  weekly. 

Many  national,  state  and  local  officials  In 
the  highest  capacities  have  appeared  as 
guesta  on  the  show,  to  be  on  the  receiving 
end  of  calls  from  listeners  asking  pointed 
questions  about  activtUes  under  the  guests 
supervision.  Only  Sunday.  April  18.  for  ex- 
ample, the  guest  was  New  York  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Bernard  Donoran,  who 
answered  questions  raised  by  Harlem  p&renu 
about  their  children's  education. 


A  Major's  Farewell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  19S7 
Mr.  PICKLE.   Mr.  Speaker,  at  mid- 
month,  Hon.  Lester  Palmer,  the  mayor 
of  my  hometown — Austin.  Tex. — will  re- 
tire from  public  office. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  munici- 
pal administrators  In  our  Nation,  Mayor 
Palmer  will  end  a  brilliant  12-year  career 
in  city  Eovemment  durlnK  which  time 
Austin  has  moved  forward  from  a  small 
city-town  to  a  city  whose  standards  of 
municipal  services  are  envied  by  many 
of  the  larRer  metropolises  of  this  Nation. 
I  am  privileged  to  put  into  the  Record 
Ein  article  that  appeared  in  the  Austin 
American -Statesman  on  Sunday,  May  7, 
1967,  In  which  Mayor  Palmer  reviews  hla 
12  years  in  office  and  reflects  on  what 
lies  ahead  for  Austin.  I  think  his  ideas 
and  philosophies  can  serve  as  a  guideline 
for  all  cities  in  the  Nation.  Lester  Palmer 
has  been  a  great  mayor,  by  any  standard. 
He  takes  his  rightful  place  alongside  our 
alltime  great  mayor,  Tom  Miller. 

We  are  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Mayor  Palmer  and  for  his  work  in 
molding  a  better  community.  Llke^'lse.  I 
am  also  proud  of  the  dedicated  work  of 
the  mayor's  fellow  councllmen.  Louis 
Shanks  and  Ben  White,  who  will  retire 
from  public  office  at  the  end  of  the  may- 
or's term.  Mr.  Shanks  and  Mr.  White 
have,  by  their  unselfish  service,  given 
moral  and  demonstrative  support  to 
Mayor  Palmer  as  members  of  his  council. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  insert 
Glen  Castlebury's  article  entitled  "A 
Mayor's  Farewell": 

A  Maroa's  Farkwkll 

(By  Olen  Castlebury) 

Mayor  Lester  Palmer  wlU  leave  city  haU 

next  week  after  13  years.  He  Is  satiafLed.  tired 

and  concerned. 

"Of  course  I  have  a  feeling  of  pride.  Any 
man  would,"  the  mayor  aaya.  "But  I'm  not 
looking  back." 

Palmer  doean't  foresee  blmsetl  again  in 
the  role  of  an  elected  offlcial.  But  he  says  he 
win  "never  get  out  of  community  life  and 
tlM  things  that  affect  the  overall  life  of  the 
dty." 

His  administration  over  Austin's  transi- 
tion from  imall  town  to  city  oo  the  make 


has  been  characterleed  by  his  patience  and 
his  capacity  for  work. 

"I  hate  to  ever  admit  that  I'm  tired,  but  I 
am.  When  you  have  to  play  four  quarters 
every  day.  you  need  a  time  out."  the  66- 
year-old  mayor  aays. 

The  Job  of  mayor  of  Austin  Is  an  unpaid. 
fuUtlme.  costly  poslUon.  The  demands  on 
the  mayor's  time  are  grea* :'  City  Council  ses- 
sions, bo&rd  meetings,  city  hall  homework, 
ceremonlnl  funcaons  and  social  gatherings. 
"Any  guy  that  walks  up  to  that  municipal 
altar  and  swears  to  do  his  best  bad  better  be 
ready  to  give  24  hours  a  day. 

"He'd  better  t>e  ready  to  give  up  hla  coffee 
breaks  to  answer  telephone  calls  about  gar- 
bage cans  and  barking  dogs. 

"He'd  better  be  ready  to  give  up  cockUll 
parUei  to  talk  about  the  tax  rate — and  why 
it's  so  high."  Palmer  says. 

The  mayor  stayed  around  dty  haU  many 
more  year*  than  he  intended  to. 

"When  I  was  first  asked  to  run  for  the 
CoUQcll.  I  salt^'d  serve  four  years." 

Palmer  says  he  recalled  at  the  time  how 
in  bis  boyhood  he  had  seen  his  tatber,  an 
Immigrant  cabinetmaker  from  Sweden,  sit 
and  look  at  his  citizenship  papers  that  cost 
him  years  of  indenture. 

"But  then  in  1959.  Mayor  TWn  Miller 
talked  me  Into  staying  for  another  term." 

By  1961.  Mayor  Miller  had  fallen  Ul  and 
Palmer  as  mayor  pro  tem  sat  In  the  presid- 
ing officer's  chair  for  seven  montl^a. 

There  was  no  question  of  his  reelection  and 
subsequent  deslgDatlon  as  mayor. 

The  mayor  has  bad  opposition— token — la 
only  two  of  his  clx  races.  That's  a  good  thing: 
be  doesn't  like  campaign  politics. 

"I  nude  speechee.  but  I  never  ask  a  man 
for  his  vote.  I  guess  It's  a  bad  thing  to  say, 
but  I  don't  think  I  could  do  that." 

But  Palmer  Ukea  the  role  of  a  politician's 
politician.  That's  what  he  call*  "getting  your 
ducks  in  a  row." 

"It's  Just  working  with  people  and  I  do 
like  that,"  he  says. 

Palmer's  ImmeosurBble  patience  probably 
has  something  to  do  with  that. 

"I  made  a  promise  13  years  ago  that  no 
matter  how  wrong  I  might  feel  a  cltlaen  or 
a  Council  member  la.  they  had  a  right  t« 
their  opinion. 

"I  think  you've  seen  the  times  I  walked 
out  and  got  a  cup  of  colTee.  Sometimes  you're 
churning  inside,  but  It  doean't  do  any  good 
to  lEish  out  at  anyone. 

"In  fact,  sometimes  you  can  get  to  a  person 
a  lot  worse  by  Just  Ignoring  their  efforts  to 
argue  with  you." 

The  mayor  will  state  hla  position,  try  to 
show  what  he  thinks  Is  wrong  with  the 
opposlUon  and  abide  by  the  wiahea  of  the 
majority. 

"Well.  now.  that's  your  opinion"  Is  about 
the  strongest  language  Palmer  uses  when 
debate  has  reached  Its  breaking  point. 

Palmer's  patience  blends  with  his  polite- 
ness and  wUllngnesB  to  defer  the  spoUlght 
to  others. 

CouncU  member  Mrs.  Emma  Long,  who  Is 
no  more  Ulkatlve  than  the  average  woman, 
tells  this  story  when  asked  how  the  Council 
seating  arrangement  came  Into  tradition: 

"When  Mayor  MUler  was  here  he  liked  to 
stand  up  and  talk  and  the  only  way  I  could 
get  bis  att«ntloo  and  aay  something  was  U> 
alt  beside  him  so  I  could  tug  on  his  coat 
sleeve. 

"But  of  course  Lester  Is  Just  so  polite  that 
I  don't  have  to  do  him  that  way.  He's  always 
thoughtful  about  the  rest  of  the  oouncll." 

What  has  given  the  mayor  the  moet  pleas- 
ure during  these  13  years: 

"The  things  I've  gotten  the  greatest  pride 
from  are  the  20-year  gas  contract  that  saved 
the  city  tie  nUlUon;  talking  the  Highway 
Department  into  helping  us  with  the  Mls- 
Bourt-Paclflc  BlvKl.:  the  creation  of  Town 
lAke  and  the  anUdpfttloti  of  Decker  Lake. 
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"I  can't  help  having  a  feeling  of  pride 
when  I  see  the  auditorium,  the  new  airport, 
Morris  WilUams  Oolf  Courae  and  the  swim- 
ming pools. 

"Certainly  there's  no  glamor  In  the  South 
AusUn  outfall  (a  new.  big-inch  sewer  main 
serving  the  south  porUon  of  the  dty),  but 
the  work  we  did  on  the  utUity  systems  to 
the  past  sU  years  has  given  the  dty  almost 
unlimited  potential  to  grow." 

What  gtilded  the  mayor's  actions  during 
his  service? 

"I  always  tried  to  look  at  everything  with 
on  informed  consdence  and  vote  on  it.  I'm 
not  enough  of  a  politician  to  care  if  It  won 
any  brownie  points. 

"nnanclng  Is  No.  1.  First  I  always  had  to 
ask  myself  If  we  could  afford  It.  Second,  I 
asked  If  there  was  a  need. 

"There  is  a  difference  between  needs  and 
desires.  I've  tried  desperately  not  to  overlook 
the  needs." 

Have  there  been  any  disappointments? 

"I  Just  ran  out  of  time  on  the  codes  and 
the  Eonlng  ordinance.  Anything  that's  not 
handled  or  Is  In  default  worries  me. 

"The  Eonlng  code  needs  to  be  modernised. 
I  don't  think  It  should  be  necessary  to  have 
IS  many  appUcatlons  for  changes  as  we 
handle. 

"But  we  Just  didn't  get  to  It." 

The  mayor  expresses  concern  that  "a  lot 
of  people  have  misunderstood  that  the  coun- 
cil hasn't  arbitrarily  overridden  the  Planning 
Commission"  often. 

"It  needs  to  be  explained  that  the  Com- 
mission can't  grant  appUcatlons  on  oondi- 
tlon  that  right-of-way  be  given.  Bu»-the 
Council  can. 

"On  many  of  the  requests,  the  Commlssloa 
would  have  recommended  'for'  except  for 
right-of-way.  Well,  the  OouncU  bad  the  au- 
thority to  get  the  right-of-way." 

What's  ahead  for  Austin? 

"I  would  venture  a  guess  that  a  largs  part 
of  the  problems  to  the  future  will  be  to  the 
socio-economic  field.  Social  Issues  reflect  to 
the  economics. 

"Th«-e  Is  a  moral  fiber  to  this  community 
that  must  be  reckoned  with  Just  as  surely  as 
any  law.  It  has  always  Influenced  us.  It's 
got  to. 

"We  need  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  flnandal 
condition  and  make  certain  we  always  keep 
It  In  a  responsible  condition. 

"This  isn't  the  same  dty  It  was  even  to 
1060.  I  don't  thtok  there's  a  thtog  to  this 
world  that  can  hold  Austin  back  now." 

What  is  the  mayor  going  to  do  now? 

"I'm  gdng  to  get  back  to  work." 

Palmer  is  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Calcasieu  Lumber  Co.  He  has  been 
with  the  firm  since  1929. 

He  went  to  Winn  Elementary  School  and 
the  old  Ausun  High  School,  where  he  grad- 
uated  to  103S.  He  worked  briefly  In  a  cloth- 
ing store,  spent  some  months  with  an  Insur- 
ance company  to  San  Antonio,  came  back  to 
Austin  for  a  short  sttot  with  the  telephone 
company  and  then  Jotoed  Calcasieu. 

Typical  of  the  mayor's  modesty  is  what  be 
once  told  a  reporter  who  had  asked  for 
biographical  toformatlon: 

"There's  not  a  lot  to  say  about  a  guy  who's 
just  worked  all  tils  life." 

That's  not  quite  acciirate. 

In  the  lumber  bualness.  Palmer  Is  recog- 
nised throughout  the  state  and  has  long 
served  as  an  ofDcer  to  Industry  associations. 

It  was  Palmer  who  told  the  Industry  that 
suppliers  and  builders  weren't  going  to  do 
any  good  until  they  found  adequate  financ- 
ing for  home  buyers.  He  traveled  the  state 
setting  up  an  association  that  grew  to  be 
Lumbermen's  toveetment  Co-.-one  of  Texas' 
leading  mortgage  houses.  (LIC  Is  the  West- 
gate  Bldg.  in  Austto.) 

Palmer's  prowess  with  municipal  fiiuuice  Is 
recognized  by  New  Tork  lendtog  houses. 

Since  he's  been  to  the  mayor's  chair. 
Palmer  has  been  to  effect  the  resident  lobby- 
ist for  the  towns  and  dtles  of  Texas  to  deal- 


tog  with  a  Legislature  that  only  recently 
came  tmder  control  of  urban  reprcAnrtatlves. 

His  latest  victory  at  the  etstehouse  was 
passage  of  permission  legislation  for  dty 
sales  taxes — the  first  revenue  bUl  for  Texas 
cities  since  1878. 

In  his  retirement,  as  to  his  tenure.  Mayor 
Lester  Palmer  prefers  to  put  the  pendl  to 
the  next  five  years  rather  than  to  discourse 
on  the  past  12. 

Still,  delivering  a  valedictory  of  Instruc- 
tions to  future  city  leader?  is  one  thtog  Pal- 
mer wont  do. 

But  he  never  passes  an  opportunity  to 
voice  hla  concern  that  the  city's  flnandal 
structure  and  future  be  the  guiding  facTor 
to  ooping  with  the  two  forces  worktog  on 
every  dty:   growth  and  decay. 

This  can  be  so,  Palmer  says,  through  a  dty 
haU  that  distinguishes  wants  from  needs, 
and  that  Is  responsive  but  determined  to  put 
the  "general  good"  ahead  of  the  profusion 
of  Interests — big  and  small — that  parades 
before  the  city  oouncU  table. 

Palmer  believes  these  ingredients  for  re- 
sponsibility must  be  combined  with  an  to- 
formed  public  and  reglonwlde  planntog  and 
coordination. 

"What  I'm  going  to  be  concerned  with  Is 
that  we  steer  the  city  through  Its  growth, 
and  look  at  these  problems  of  decay,  we  must 
keep  one  eye  on  the  financial  picture. 

"We've  got  to  take  a  systems  approach  to 
running  the  city. 

"It's  Just  like  a  car.  Tou  can  tinker  here 
and  tinker  there  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  the  whole  thing  is  fouled  up  and 
won't  run." 

Palmer  Is  concerned  that  the  overlapping 
debts  of  the  school  dlstricU.  the  county  and 
the  city  now  stand  at  more  than  961  million — 
or  OfHI  for  every  person  In  the  dty. 

The  $07  minion  debt  la  B£  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuations  of  all  property  to  the 
city.  Palmer  thinks  the  city  wlU  be  on  risky 
footing  to  the  national  money  market  If  this 
figure  tops  10  per  oent. 

The  sUghtest  tocrease  to  the  Austin  school 
district's  current  t43  miUion  bonded  tndebt- 
edneas  or  to  the  city's  $34  million  Indebted- 
ness oould  do  that. 

These  debt  figures  don't  Include  the  dty's 
utUlty  bonds  which  are  secured  by  equity 
to  the  utuity  plants  and  by  receipts  from 
the  profitable  uUllty  operations. 

"But  we  have  to  have  schools,"  Palmer 
■ays.  Therefore,  he  believes,  the  answer  lies 
to  a  combination  of  planning  and  timing 
and  cutttog  expenditures  to  the  bone. 

"The  schools  have  wonderful  appeal. 
We've  got  to  think  of  regional  planning,  and 
I  beUeve  coundls  of  government,  to  look  on 
down  the  Itoe  and  make  certato  that  the 
dty  and  the  schools  don't  get  each  other 
messed  up. 

"The  Legislature  Is  gotog  to  have  to  re- 
move many  restrictions  on  cities,  such  as  the 
tax  llmlU.  But  if  there  Is  gotog  to  be  any 
limit,  maybe  it  ought  to  be  on  the  bonded 
todebtednesB. 

"If  there  is  going  to  remain  any  pride  to 
local  governments,  we  are  gotog  to  have  to 
face  up  to  financial  responsibtllty. 

"Maybe  we've  gone  too  far  to  a  lot  of 
things.  MaytM  we  went  too  far  on  the  hospi- 
tal because  a  lot  of  doctors  were  down  here 
at  city  hall  saying  we  had  to  have  It. 

"But  If  you  say  anything  like  this,  some- 
one says  you  are  against  the  Idea  or  the 
project. 

"Now.  I'U  say  this:  If  the  people  under- 
stand what  It's  gotog  to  cost  the  city  If  the 
credit  rating  Is  lost,  and  they  stUl  want  ev- 
erything they  want,  then  they  should  have  It. 

"I've  always  said  you  can  have  anything 
you're  willing  to  pay  for.  But  I  think  It's  the 
duty  of  any  offldol  to  call  It  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  Just  exactly  what  can  happen. 

"With  the  very  best  Judgment  and  with 
careful  planning,  we  should  try  to  schedule 
what  we're  going  to  do  for  the  next  five  years. 
I  don't  think  you  can  see  with  any  reason- 
able accuracy  beyond  five  years. 


"As  modem  as  city  government  seems  i(^ 
day.  by  tomorrow  It  wlU  look  Uke  the  Middle 
Agea." 

One  of  Palmer's  proudest  achlevemMita  is 
the  formulation  of  the  first  five-year  capital 
Improvements  program  In  Texas. 

The  c^>ltal  improvements  program  Is  a 
project-by-project  plan  of  municipal  and 
school  needs  for  the  next  five  years.  The  cur- 
rent edition  of  the  plan  lists  some  600  [»x}J- 
ects  wcvth  more  than  tlOO  million  to  dty 
money  (including  utiliUes)  and  $33  mUllon 
to  school  money. 

The  improvements  program  Is  used  to 
schedule  bond  elections  to  five-year  toter- 
vals — another  Palmerlsm  designed  to  protect 
municipal  financing  from  the  whims  of  the 
moment. 

The  City  of  Austto  won  Its  "AA"  bond  rat- 
tog — the  second  best  rating  given— shortly 
after  Palmer  took  over  the  mayor's  chair. 

The  difference  to  an  AA  and  an  A  rating 
means  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
to  Interest  rates  paid  on  bonds. 

Palmer  credits  Austin's  AA  to  having  kept 
below  30  per  cent  the  amount  of  utUtty  sys- 
tem profits  transferred  to  general  govern - 
nkent.  Hie  rest  of  the  profits  are  put  back 
into  the  system. 

"Don't  milk  that  utility  system"  has  long 
been  the  mayor's  slogan. 

Palmer  bellevee  that  ad  valorem  taxes  wUl 
remato  the  major  source  of  revenue  for  dtles. 

"It's  regressive,  but  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  preempted  the  Income  tax  and  the 
state  has  the  sales  tax." 

But  he  believes  dtles  must  take  advantage 
of  the  local  option  sales  tax.  He  points  out 
that  Austin's  taxes  can  go  up  only  eight- 
cents  more  to  the  ai  maximum. 

That  Increase  would  raise  something  like 
•600,000.  Or.  Palmer  says,  assessments  oould 
be  raised  from  the  present  70  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent. 

But  a  10  per  cent  pay  hike  for  city  on- 
ployes  (the  state  is'golng  up  70  per  cent) 
would  cost  tl.4  million. 

"The  city  sales  tax  won't  do  It  all— It  will 
bring  maybe  91.6  or  $3  million  a  year  here— 
but  It's  going  o  be  needed,"  he  says. 


GoU  Crisis  May  Be  Jast  Aronad  CofBer 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxmoxB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursdxiy.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the 
fiscal  hypocrisy  and  skulduggery  the 
Johnson  administration  has  created  con- 
tinues to  add  to  the  long-range  interna- 
tional monetary  problems  facing  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  world's  most 
distinguished  economists.  Dr.  Melchlor 
Palyl.  effectively  points  this  out  In  the 
following  article  which  was  published  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Wednesday. 
May  10: 

OoLO  Caxsm  Mat  Bx  Jttbt  Aaotnts  Coutm 
(By  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl) 

In  Its  desperate  effort  to  reform  the  world 
monetary  system,  our  government  has  em- 
barked upon  a  very  unusual  enterprise  which 
implies  an  International  blackmail  operation 
of  a  monumental  scale. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  our  government 
snubbed  and  pooh-poohed  the  fact  that  to 
relation  to  other  nations  we  have  been  op- 
erattog  on  the  credit  card  principle.  The 
credit  charges  kept  piling  up.  Despite  de 
Oaulle's  rude  [and  perfectly  Justified]  warn- 
ing two  years  ago.  we  did  almost  nothtog  to 
restore  equUlbrlum  between  what  we  spend 
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tn  lorcrtgn  oou&trl«a  and  what  w*  aom 
kbroMl. 

Now.  we  have  arrived  at  the  "brink."  Tbm 
lOBs  of  sold  must  be  stopped  In  order  to 
forwt»ll  «  world -wide  run  on  the  dollar  and 
flniincUl  chftoe.  The  major  creditors  are  wUI- 
Ihb:  to  stretch  out  our  charge  accounts,  but 
they  are  reluctant  to  let  them  grow  ad  In- 
flmtum  Yet.  we  refuse  to  accept  policies  that 
would  set  right  our  topsy-turvy  balance  of 
paymeDts.  The  Viet  Nam  war  must  go  on.  of 
coume  (Its  eoet  rising)  because  we  cannot 
quit  and  we  dare  not  force  a  decision.  The 
Oreat  Society  must  be  llnanced.  too.  because 
President  Johnson  wants  to  be  reelected. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  super-boom  roust 
be  reheated,  and  let  the  credit  Inflation  and 
the  trade  balance  go  hang.  Since  we  cannot 
abandon  the  external  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  at  a  fixed  gold  price — devaluation 
would  be  in  vain — the  government  seeks  an 
escape  from  this  dilemma  Hence,  its  clamor 
tor  "rwfonnlng"  the  world  monetary  system. 

"HATK"     WnX     COkCFBOmSK 

Th*  "Bave-oountries"  which  have  uxu 
mortgaged  gold,  axid  tend  to  gain  more,  are 
wUUng  to  compromise  by  granting  additional 
emergency  credits  thru  the  loechaalfini  of 
the  International  Monetary  fund.  But  this 
Is  Just  a  temporizing  devloe,  with  strings 
attached. 

Washington  Is  alck  and  tired  of  being 
treated  like  a  bankrupt  debtor — which  It  Is! 
1 1  strlkea  a  moraJl  y  righteous  stance  by 
blaming  the  "Haves"  for  Its  payments  dls- 
equUibnum.  We  feel  entitled,  or  so  we  pre- 
tend, to  extort,  in  effect,  other  peoplee'  gold. 
In  order  to  preserve  our  own  gold  reserve 
and  our  credit  position,  we  demand  that 
others  should  obligate  theirs.  They  should 
do  so  by  a^Lcepting  a  new  "reserve  cmrrency." 
nude  of  paper,  as  a  full  equivalent  of  gold. 
Ibo  not  conr.ertible  into  gold.  "Papering" 
over  the  gap  In  our  current  and  future  pay- 
ments balanoes  Is  tlie  cAJeci. 

What  If  the  others  refuse  to  accept  this 
"reform,"  to  give  up  their  monetary  sov- 
ereignty, and  to  degrade  their  respecUve  cur- 
rencies to  helpless  satellltee  of  the  United 
States  treasury?  That  Is  where  the  black- 
mall  comes  In.  Aren't  we  being  blackmailed 
by  two  score  underdeveloped  countries  which 
threaten  to  turn  to  Moscow  unless  we  feed 
OMsn  with  foreign  aid?  ITie  grand  design  of 
the  Great  Society  Is  to  apply  the  same  tech- 
nique to  the  dollar's  credltora. 

If  the  "Baves"  give  us  half  as  much  aid 
as  we  give  to  our  underdeveloped  wards,  and 
do  so  without  ever  asking  for  gold  conver- 
sion, we  could  go  on  [for  how  long?]  with 
our  spending  potldee.  uninhibited  by  any 
sort  of  financial  discipline. 

TKEKATS    HOVn.T    HLnm 

The  treasury  threatens  with  unspecified 
retaliatory  measures  If  the  {Aiony  world 
raoiwtary  reform  should  fall  to  materialize. 
This  may  be  sheer  bluff;  there  Is  little  we 
ran  do  to  harm  Europe  without  hurting  our- 
selves— without  generating  a  severe  depres- 
sion. 

Currently,  our  payments  deficit  ts  growing 
but  the  gold  outflow  has  dried  up.  We  have 
even  been  gaining  some  gold.  Canada  Is  sell- 
ing us  the  yellow  metal  from  time  to  time — 
to  be  assured  of  access  to  our  capital  mar- 
keu.  Britain,  a  major  dollar  gainer,  has  lost 
her  monetary  Independence;  the  dollar  la 
sterling's  "Maglnot  Une."  Nor  can  Germany, 
presently  the  largest  harvester  of  dollars, 
convert  them  Into  gold.  By  forced  agreement 
the  Germans  are  putting  Into  "deep  freeze" 
600  million  dollars  trf  short-term  claims — In 
exchange  for  vaguely  formulated  conces- 
sions by  UBi  In  the  touchy  matter  of  nu- 
clear nonproUferatlcm. 

If  the  global  foreign  exchange  altuatlon 
remains  as  It  la.  with  no  other  country,  or 
countries,  gaining  major  amounts  of  dollars, 
nor  converting  Into  gold  those  held  already, 
the  gold  crista  may  be  postponed  for  another 
year — perhaps. 
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EXTE3<SIQN  OF  BEMAItXB 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  i9S7 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
appeared  an  article  entitled  "I  Am  a 
Tired  Housewife'"  written  by  Mrs.  J,  P. 
Strickland,  wife  of  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  a  public  school  In  Reno,  NeT. 
The  editorial  has  since  appeared  in  nu- 
merous new^mpers  of  the  First  District 
of  Georgia,  I  believe  it  mirrors  some  of 
the  discontent  felt  throughout  the  United 
States  over  certain  aspects  of  American 
Me. 
The  article  follows; 

I  Am  a  TntED  HOUSKWtFX 

(By  Mrs.  J.  P.  BtrlckUod) 
I  am  a  tired  housewife. 

I  am  tired  of  trying,  tn  this  land  of  abund- 
ant food,  to  balance  my  budget  when  milk 
prices  Jump  three  cents  on  the  half-gallon, 
and  meat  which  was  69  cents  per  pound  goes 
to  8ft  cents  In  Just  one  week's  time. 

I  am  tired  of  staying  home  while  my  bus- 
band  burns  the  midnight  oil  studying,  so 
that  he  can  make  the  next  pay  etep-up^-OQly 
to  find  these  added  earnings  gobbled  up  by 
Increased  taxes  and  rtalng  Uvlng  costs. 

I  am  tired  of  "experts"  calling  conscien- 
tious mothers  neurotic  for  insisting  that 
offspring  toe  the  line. 

I  am  tired  of  attorneys  and  social  worker* 
and  courts  who  continue  to  hand  down 
candy-coated  sentences  because  they  claim. 
the  poor  dear  hoodlum  wasnt  brought  up  In 
rtght  envtranment — an  environment  that 
half  the  world  would  be  envious  to  share. 

I'm  tired  of  the  cement  deserts  swallow- 
ing up  lovely  trees  and  making  pensioners 
bomeleas — all  In  the  name  of  buUdoaer-tyiw 
progress  or  code-rating  accommodations. 

I'm  Ured  of  hearing  of  all  the  "Isms"  wtdch 
are  supposed  bo  take  the  place  of  the  Ideals 
and  Ideas  propounded  by  our  God-fearing 
forefathers,  who  died  that  we  might  be  free. 
I'm  tired  of  having  these  liberties  taken 
away  from  ray  children  step-by-step  tn  the 
name  of  social  benefits. 

rm  tired  of  being  tcM  that  tt*s  sissy  or 
old  hmt  to  believe  in  Ood's  Way,  and  tliat 
Ood  la  dead. 

I'm  also  tired  of  bearing  that  Christmas 
carols  shouldn't  be  part  of  a  school  concert. 

I'm  tired  of  seeing  our  police  officers  ridi- 
culed and  criminals  exalted  during  riots  and 
"marcbes." 

I  am  tired  of  begging  people  to  help  me  In 
the  home — then  having  them  turn  me  down 
because  they  might  miss  an  unemployment 
check. 

I  am  tired  of  Intermittent  phone  calls  dur- 
ing the  day  and  night  by  some  quack  who 
took  offense  at  a  tetter  penned  to  the  local 
newspaper.  I  get  especially  tired  when  my 
youngsters  are  wakened  from  naps  by  this 
or  by  advertising  or  soliciting  ov«r  my  private 
tine. 

I'm  Ured  of  being  told  that  my  wtwk  ts 
easy  because  I  have  modem  appliances  In 
place  of  a  real  live  maid  and  that  my  tired- 
ness from  sixteen  or  more  hours  of  labor  In 
my  home  la  caused  by  my  not  having  enough 
outelde  interests.  In  fact,  Tm  Ured  of  not 
having  time  to  see  perfection  In  my  house- 
hold tasks  because  tbe  demands  on  my  time 
to  civic  caxises  take  up  so  many  hours,  yet 
accomplish  little  because  of  constant  bicker- 
ing over  chalrmanahtpe  or  protocol. 

rm  tired  of  texts  which  my  children  bring 
home  from  school   telling  horn  wondartul 


world  government  will  be  and  how  selfiah  the 
UJB.A.  Is,  not  to  give  away  every  thing  aha 
has  earned  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow. 

I'm  tired  of  answering  begging  calls  or 
receiving  piles  of  "gtmznee"  mall  even  after 
giving  generously  to  ths  United  Fund.  My 
feet  are  sore  from  helping  out  at  rummage 
sales  and  the  like  for  monej^for  things  which 
my  husband's  tax  money  la  suppoeed  to 
cover. 

I'm  tired,  tired,  tired  of  the  tdea  that  sex 
education  is  a  panacea  for  every  Ul  under 
Uie  sun. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  "better"  wom- 
en's magari.nes  thinking  they  have  to  have 
an  article  on  sex  In  each  current  issue. 

I'm  tired  of  having  to  run  to  turn  off  my 
rAdio  when  smutty  Jokes  come  over  the 
air,  often  under  the  gutse  at  folk  songs. 

I'm  also  tired  of  having  to  censor  my  cur- 
rent T"^eMF'"*«  before  letting  my  yoonciters 
read  them. 

I'm  tired  of  Improving  my  proper^  by 
palnUng  and  adding  new  fixtures,  only  to 
have  my  taxea  doubled  because  of  those 
improvements. 

I'm  tired  of  seeing  the  hurt  look  In  the 
eyes  of  my  children  when  they  wear  half- 
soJed  shoes  to  school  while  playmates  whose 
parents  are  "on  the  dole"  get  shiny  new  shoes 
to  flaunt. 

I'm  tired  of  seeing  people  who  have  saved 
dlUgenUy  being  penalised  for  tbelr  thrift 
vhUe  the  ne'er-do-well  is  coddled  with  un- 
earned benefits. 

Tes  I'm  alck  and  tired  of  seeing  people 
with  initiative  and  good  old  Yankee  In- 
genuity pushed  around  while  loafers  are  be- 
ing paid  to  be  slothful.  I'm  sick  of  this 
modern  psychology  which  Is  so  different  from 
the  Oolden  Bule  and  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  this  once  wonderful 
Ood-fearlng  naUon  bowing  to  Satan's  whims, 
but  t  am  not  too  tired  to  pray. 


SUankon  (Va.)  Leader  Snpports  PUcata- 
yaf  Park  Prwrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVET  G.  MACHEN 

or   M^MTUMD 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BKPT«SENTATIVES 

ThuTs&ay.  May  11,  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Staun- 
ton. Va.,  Leader  published  an  editorial 
on  May  8.  1967.  expresslnc  Its  support 
for  action  In  this  session  c^  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  save  the  view  from  Mount  Ver- 
non at  Plscataway  Park  before  It  la  too 
late. 

In  stating  Its  editorial  opinion,  the 
Leader  says  that — 

It  may  be  inconsistent  after  criticizing 
deficit  spending  for  Oreat  Society  programs 
and  other  domestic  purposes  to  eay  that 
Congress  should  vote  funda  for  a  soenlo 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  cannot  see 
any  inconsistency  in  this  approach. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  the  Leader 
on  deficit  spending.  I  do  agree  that  there 
must  be  economies  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regardless  of  what  our  foreiem 
and  domestic  commitments  may  be.  And 
regardless  of  these  commitments,  it  is 
simply  false  economy  as  I  stated  on  the 
floor  for  the  Congress  to  discard  a  park- 
land project  In  which  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  more  than  matched  by  do- 
nated land  and  scenic  easements.  How 
many  domestic  pi:Y>ftrama  do  we  have  in 


which  private  parties  contribute  more 
than  the  Federal  Oovenmient?  Very  few. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  precedent  to 
demonstrate  that,  at  least  In  one  domes- 
tic program — preservation  of  natural 
beauty — the  Government  can  accom- 
plish Its  purpose  through  a  cooperative 
effort  by  contributions  from  those  pri- 
vate persons  directly  involved  for  the 
benefit  of  millions  of  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  do  everything  possible 
to  encourage  this  type  of  cooperation  be- 
tween private  persons,  or  landowners  as 
in  the  Plscataway  Park  project,  and 
their  Government.  If  this  Is  accom- 
pUfihed.  the  Government  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  meet  some  of  the  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities, not  by  massive  expendi- 
tures, but  by  participating  to  a  limited 
degree  in  a  combined  elTort  with  those  on 
the  grEissroots  level. 

Certainly,  at  Plscataway  Park,  each 
dollar  of  Federal  money  spent  will  be 
more  than  matched  by  a  dollar  contrib- 
uted by  private  landowners  and  non- 
profit foundations.  This  is  economical 
and  an  Intelligent  approach  to  a  very 
pressing  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Staunton.  Va..  Leader  for  Its  courageous 
editorial  on  behalf  of  Plscataway  Park. 
I  include  It  In  the  Rbcors  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Suunton  (Va.)  Leader.  May  6. 
19071 
Now  OK  Nevcb  for  POTOMac 

There  has  been  understandable  criticism 
Of  the  House  of  BepreatnUtlves  for  refusing 
to  appropriate  %2.1  million  for  creating 
Plscataway  Park  on  the  north  short  of  the 
Potomac  River  east  of  Waahlngton.  This 
project  would  block  construction  of  high- 
rise  apartment  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures which  would  destroy  the  beautiful 
vista  across  the  Potomac  which  so  entranced 
George  Waahlngton — aod  millions  of  visitors 
to  Mt.  Vernon  in  subsequent  years. 

It  is  up  to  the  Senate  A-pproprlatlons  Com- 
mittee, and  then  the  Senate,  to  restore  the 
fund  for  rounding  out  this  development, 
already  begun  by  a  National  Park  Servlcs 
land  purchase,  furthered  by  a  land  purchass 
by  a  private  fotindatlon.  and  scenic  ease- 
ments by  cltlxens.  These  cotnmitmeots  cK- 
ptre  Aug.  1.  If  the  Senate  acts  favorably,  the 
House  may  change  its  mind  and  concur. 

It  may  be  inoonslstent  after  criticizing 
deficit  spending  for  Great  Society  programs 
and  other  domestic  purposes  to  say  that 
CongreBs  should  vote  funds  for  a  scenic 
project.  Unfortunately.  It  1b  now  or  never. 
If  federal  participation  Is  denied,  the  beauti- 
ful scene  opposite  Mt.  Vernon  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  commerclat  development- 
Extension  of  the  97  acres  of  land  for 
Plscataway  Park  already  acquired  by  the 
National  Park  Service  Is  important  to  Vir- 
ginia, although  tbe  site  Is  on  the  Maryland 
shore.  Thx  Potomac  shoreline  would  be 
protected  for  soms  distance  east  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  to  which  mtuions  of  tourists  from 
all  over  the  nation  come  to  enjoy  tu  historic 
charm  and  scenic  beauty.  Many  of  these  visi- 
tors continue  to  other  attractions  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  Preservation  of  the  Potomac 
ohorellne  Is  thus  of  both  state  and  national 
Importance. 

Virginia's  Senators  Byrd  and  Spong  have 
demonstrated  their  concern  for  sound  fed- 
eral fiscal  policies  In  accord  with  the  views 
of  most  of  their  constituents.  But  the  above 
considerations,  and  especially  the  necessity 
for  acUon  now.  would  appear  to  Justify  thetr 
support  of  Plscataway. 


Mutter  at  A.  &  M.  Uaivernty  of  Tcxa$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  T^AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  ZB,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  A.  L  M.  University  of  Texas 
located  at  College  Station,  Tex.,  holds  lU 
annual  muster,  at  which  time  all  loyal 
A.  it  M.  men  throughout  the  world  gather 
to  honor  former  A.  It  M.  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  their  country.  Nat- 
urally, the  center  for  all  this  is  the  cam- 
pus of  Texas  A.  b  M..  and  this  year's 
principal  speaker  was  Maj.  Gen.  Ray 
Murray.  USMC.  who  is  presently  In- 
spector General  for  the  U£.  Marine 
Corps. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the 
speech  delivered  by  General  Murray 
which  I  believe  win  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  this  body : 
Addkssi!  bt  Maj.  Gcm.  R.  L.  Mouat.  USMC, 

AT  TkXAS  A.  &  M.  UNlVmaTTT.  COUAIE  3TA- 

TTOK,  Tex..  Ann.  21, 1967 

This  Is  a  proud  moment  for  me.  Tlilrty- 
two  ye&rs  ago  I  left  this  campus  and  became 
a  second  lieutenant  In  th  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  Because  our  Installations  are 
located  principally  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific ooasls,  It  has  not  been  convenient  for 
me  to  return  to  the  campus  except  at  oc- 
casional times  as  I  was  en  route  from  one 
coast  to  t2ie  other.  In  spite  of  the  long  pe- 
riods between  my  visits  however,  I  have  felt 
close  to  the  school  because  of  the  many 
A.  Se  M.  men  I  have  met  and  been  oasoclated 
with  through  the  years.  In  fact,  of  the  eight 
Aggies  who  entered  the  Marine  Oorps  In  1S35 
and  1936  four  are  major  generals  and  still  on 
active  duty.  Two  others  have  retired  within 
the  post  three  years. 

A.  &  M.,  as  you  are  aware,  has  provided 
leadership  In  our  Armed  Forces  for  all  tbe 
years  of  Its  existence,  and  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  to  you  today  Is  that  now  and  Into 
tbe  future,  the  need  will  continue  to  ealst  for 
the  leadership  that  our  school  so  ably 
provides. 

When  I  was  five  years  old.  Amertc&n 
doughboys,  among  whom  were  many  Aggies, 
helped  bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  war  that 
had  devastated  paru  of  Europe.  The  armls- 
tloe  of  191S  ended  the  war  that  had  been 
fought  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." It  was  hailed  as  the  "war  to  end  all 
wars."  For  Insurance,  good  men  est&btiahed 
the  League  of  Nations. 

I  grew  up  during  the  peaceful  years  of 
America  in  the  1920'b  and  1930'b.  Of  course, 
there  were  a  few  minor  disturbances  In  the 
world  during  those  years  of  "peace."  Tbe 
Graeco-Turklsh  war  of  the  30's  left  us  the 
present  bitter  legacy  of  Cyprus. 

While  I  was  an  Aggie  like  you.  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  books  here  at  CoUege  StaUon. 
U£.  Marines  fought  skirmishes  and  rebuilt 
a  couple  of  nations  In  the  Caribbean.  Tbe 
year  I  graduated  and  was  commissioned. 
Mussolini's  legions  invaded  Ethiopia.  With 
guns,  tanks,  and  planes.  Japan  was  persuad- 
ing China  to  become  a  member  of  "the 
greater  East  Asia  oo-pnMperlty  sphere,"  while 
Russia  and  Finland  fought  In  the  Ice  and 
snow  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

Nad  storm  troopers  occupied  tbe  Ruhr 
Valley,  annexed  Cxechoslovakla's  Sudeten- 
land,  and  then  swept  into  Poland.  Twenty 


years  after  the  armistice,  a  Second  World  War 
to  end  all  wars  and  make  the  world  safe  for 
(democracy,  had  begun.  It  proved  to  be  more 
widespread  and  more  devastating  then  bad 
the  Krst  World  War,  or  any  other  war  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Tbe  equivalent  of  a  division  of  Aggies 
sacrificed  penonal  comfort  and  desire,  for 
duty  and  country,  and  led  the  American 
OJ.'s — soldiers,  sailors,  and  martnea — to  vic- 
tory. And  many  of  those  whom  we  honor  to- 
day made  the  supreme  sacrifice  tn  that  war. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, the  awesome  weapons  created  by  the 
technology  of  our  modem  cl\lUzatlon  cauMd 
reasonable  men  to  be  certain  that  war  bad 
become  too  horrible  for  any  clvlllxed  nation 
to  contemplate  waging  again. 

These  reasonable  men  estabUabed  the  war- 
crlmee  tribunals  and  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping organisation  to  prevent  that  dreed 
horseman  of  the  Apocalypse  from  ever  again 
riding  forth  to  scourge  our  civlllcatlon.  But 
ttie  echoes  still  reverberated  from  the  bells 
that  heralded  the  dawn  of  peace,  and  tbe 
formal  treaties  ending  World  War  II  had  not 
yet  been  signed  by  civilized  men,  when  armed 
conflict  raged  in  Greece,  the  cradle  of  west- 
ern civllljcauon:  and  in  Jerusalem,  wliere  the 
Prince  of  Peace  walked. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Aggies  once  again  led, 
and  bled,  when  violence  shattered  the  morn- 
ing calm  of  Korea.  And  more  nojnes  were 
added  to  our  memorial  muster.  Even  today 
Korea  knows  not  peace,  only  an  uneasy  truce. 

Stnoe  that  truce  wag  enacted,  in  Indo- 
china, Egypt.  Indoneela.  Hungary.  Pakistan. 
Malaysia.  Lebanon,  Tibet,  Iraq.  West  Iran. 
The  Congo,  and  South  Vietnam,  the  hounds 
of  war  have  been  unleashed.  Prom  east  to 
west,  back  and  forth  across  the  earth,  they 
have  ravaged  the  land,  and  people  have  died 
defending  their  homes,  their  freedoms,  and 
their  families.  Even  today,  as  we  honor  our 
fallen  heroes,  who  gave  their  lives  so  that 
we  might  live  In  freedom,  war  bolls  in  Viet- 
nam,  and  simmers  In  a  dozen  other  places. 

I  hope  I  have  made  It  clear  that.  In  my 
lifetime,  although  reasonable  men  and 
powerful  nations  have  eomesUy  sought 
peace  and  the  means  for  preserving  it.  even 
the  most  Christian  nations,  with  the  most 
advanced  tedinology  of  our  modem  dvUlxa- 
tlon.  have  become  embroiled  in  war.  And  It 
seems  fairly  certain,  with  the  strains  and 
pressures  that  now  exist  In  the  world,  that 
In  your  lifetime,  and  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, although  we  dream  of  and  hope  for 
peace,  war  will  be  the  sober  reality. 

Tou,  and  your  sons  after  you,  will  be 
called  upon  to  lead  your  fellow  Ammrif^tt^nf  as 
warriors.  More  than  two  thoxisand  years  ago, 
Aristotle  observed  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  evU  to  triumph  was  for  good  men 
to  do  nothing.  One  may  also  logically  assume 
that  until  tbe  mlUennlunv  when  all  strong 
warriors  are  good  men.  it  behooves  aU  good 
men  to  be  strong  warriors. 

The  holding  of  this  muster  Is  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  unmaasurable  contrlbuuon 
which  TcKos  Aggies  have  made  as  good  men 
and  as  strong  warriors,  so  that  you  and  I 
could  continue  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  tbe 
way  of  life  that  they  had  known.  And  their 
mantle  of  responsibility  and  leoderahlp  has 
now  descended  upon  your  shoulders.  I  there- 
fore urge  you  to  accept  the  challenge  eagerly 
and  to  prepare  for  It  to  tbe  utmost  of  your 
ability.  For  the  task  of  the  leader  u  becom- 
ing increasingly  harder  and  more  complex. 
When  I  took  the  oath  of  a  second  lieutenant 
of  marines  In  1935,  our  recruiters  could  be 
highly  selective  In  the  few  recruits  they  ac- 
cepted .  .  .  most  were  high  school  graduates 
and  many  had  attended  college.  The  pri- 
vate first  class  was  an  experienced,  tested  and 
proven  veteran,  relatively  mature  in  age  and 
akUled  In  the  profoaBlon  of  arms.  Usually  he 
WIS   ths   product  of  a  statile  home  where 
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Ood  and  country  were  ■ynonymou*  with  Tlr- 
tue.  The  we«poiM  ana  tactics  we  employed 
were  relatlTely  almple.  Our  rifles  were  alngle 
•Jiot  bolt-acUon  Sprlngfleld  03a.  We  could 
direct  air  rtrikee  and  naval  gunflre  by  tema- 
pbore  Bags  If  our  radios  failed.  Our  enemies 
In  World  War  n  and  Korea  were  readily 
Identifiable:  tbey  wore  uniforms  and  de- 
ployed on  the  battlefield  In  the  conien- 
Uonal  manner. 

But  those  of  you  who  will  become  lieu- 
tenants in  these  times  must  cope  with  leader- 
ship problems  which  my  generation  of  Ueu- 
teoants  never  Imagined.  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted that  the  Vietnam  war  may  last  tor 
several  more  years,  and  many  of  you  wlU  see 
duty  there.  Uany  of  your  troopers  may  be 
hlgh-icbool  dropouts,  from  broken  homes, 
who  have  grown  up  In  an  atmosphere  where 
patriotism  U  embarrassing,  authority  Is  re- 
sented and  ridiculed,  and  the  draft  Is  some- 
thing to  dodge.  

It  will  be  incumbent  upon  you  to  lead 
theee  men  so  ttat  they  can  operate  com- 
puter-directed missiles,  maintain  the  radars 
which  drop  bombs  from  supereonlc  JeU  on 
imseen  targets,  or  simply  shoot  automatic 
U-lS's  with  fire  dlsdpune  lo  that  your  am- 
munition resupply  does  not  become  an  un- 
surmountable  loglsUcs  burden  at  a  crlUcal 
moment. 

You  will  have  to  engage  and  destroy  an 
enemy  who  fires  from  ambush  and  then  dis- 
appears in  the  jungle,  while  you  avoid  accl- 


on  ttie  p&rt  of  IndlTlduftl*  to  make  tbetr  own 
mark  In  the  world. 

I  <:*-»  understand  the  confusion  and  con- 
cern of  people  who  feci  overcome  by  the  in- 
creuln«  complexity  of  life,  but  If  we  are  to 
remain  a  free  ond  independent  nation;  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  advance  and  grow,  we 
must  develop  leaders  who  have  their  feet  on 
the  ground  and  who  can  by  their  words  and 
actions  Inspire  others  to  return  to  the  virtue* 
which  have  made  our  Nation  great.  Lead- 
ers who  can  explain  and  make  tenae  out  of 
the  complexities  that  face  us. 

Those  of  you  who  are  not  in  the  military 
jK-ograro  have  an  equally  Im^orlant  reapon- 
slbUtty  to  prepare  yourself  for  leadership  of 
the  dvUlan  cooununlty.  No  oiAtter  how  com- 
petent and  dedicated  our  military  leaders  are. 
the  battle  Is  lost  If  here  la  not  an  equal  ca- 
pability and  determination  in  the  clvUlan 
community. 

Tou  face  problems  greater  than  any  in  our 
history.  The  Increasing  mechanization  of  our 
society:  the  headlong  Increase  in  scientific 
knowledge;  the  social  problems  that  refuse 
any  longer  to  remain  under  the  rug  out  of 
sight. 

Tm;  knowledgeable,  dedicated  leadership 
U  needed  more  than  at  any  other  time  In 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  history  and  this  me- 
morial muster  will  bear  me  out,  that  you 
and  the  Texas  Aggies  who  follow  you  will 
prove  equal  to  the  compelling  task.  And  the 


Charles  J.  Eckert.  1818  Chateau  Ave- 
nue, Anaheim,  Calif..  Atlantic  Richfield 
merit  scholarship. 

Susan  LeBoy.  2817  Virginia  Avenue. 
Anaheim.  Calif..  A.  O.  Smith  merit  schol- 
arship. 

Brock  Bernstein.  541  North  Whlttler 
Street.  Anaheim,  Calif.,  Claremont  Men's 
College  merit  scholarship. 

John  A.  Strain,  18730  Crescent  Drive. 
Anaheim,  Calif..  Claremont  Men's  College 
merit  scholarship. 

John  A.  Martin.  Jr.,  19602  County 
Lane.  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  General  Tire 
Foundation  merit  scholarship. 

Steven  W.  Balgrosky.  743  East  Hermosa 
Drive.  Fullerton.  Calif..  Sears  Foundation 
merit  scholarship. 

Frunk  E.  Veltrt.  430  East  Uncoln. 
Orange,  Calif..  Michigan  State  University 
merit  scholarship. 

Gall  Anne  Wilson.  IDOO  Valencia  Mesa 
Drive,  Pullerton.  Calif..  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
C^lfomia  Foundation  merit  scholarship. 

Garold  R.  Adamaon.  1015  Tularoea. 
Orange,  Calif..  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  merit  scholarship. 


^*I^ri,'rt«Tfirtii"Zthe  Uvea  ind  property  of     aplrtu  of  those  we  honor  today  wiU  be  with 
S^^nt^XwJSm    this    enemy^  hide,      you  to  sustain  you  In  your  darkest  hours,  and 


among  and  usee  for  a  shield. 

Tou  must  not  only  ftght  In  this  environ- 
ment but  you  must  also  help  to  rescue  a 
prtmiave  Illiterate  people  from  economic,  so- 
Sal.  and  poUUcal  chaos.  UteraUy  building 
them  Into  a  naUon.  The  I'rench  were  ttoer* 
a  hundred  years  and  they  failed.  Indeed  the 
task  Bometlmea  seems  impossible. 

But  we  must  try.  There  la  no  alternative 
If  you  wish  your  children  and  grandchildren 
lo  enjoy  the  free  air  and  precious  rights 
which  we  have  taken  for  granted.  If  we  faU, 
how  long  can  our  Nation  endure,  where  can 
we  find  liberty  and  JusUce.  surrounded  by 
totalitarian  enalavemeot? 

Already  it  Is  only  a  rowboat  rtde  away 
from  Key  West,  and  there  are  mighty  efforts 
to  spf«ad  It.  Nearly  a  billion  Communists 
are  being  Indoctrinated  and  comnUtted  to 
bring  about  our  downfall.  Perhaps  among 
our  own  people,  too.  some  of  the  manifestos 
of  Maj^  1^  Tung  ahould  be  required  read- 
ing, for  he  has  written  down  the  plan  and 
the  strategy.  His  lieutenants,  or  minions, 
must  slavlahly  obey  his  divine  precepts. 

No  one  has  dictated  to  you.  and  no  one 
will,  what  your  courses  of  action  must  be. 
Your  privilege,  your  responsibility,  your 
sacred  trust  as  free  men  Is  to  devise.  Judge, 
invent,  accept  or  reject,  build  upon  the  wis- 
dom the  contributions,  of  all  those  good  men 
who  have  gone  before  you.  It  Is  now  your 
task  to  perpetuate  and  make  work  the  noble 
experiment  of  mankind  t>egun  in  our  land 
in  1T76-  And  It  will  be  your  obUgaUon  to  ex- 
tend the  fruits  of  your  experience  to  those 
who  need  and  seek  them. 

As  far  as  the  mind's  eye  can  peer  into  the 
future,  your  country,  and  the  world,  will 
need  the  courage,  the  skill,  and  the  dedicated 
leadership  of  good  men  who  are  strong  war- 
riors. The  need  has  never  before  been  more 
critical  nor  the  challenge  more  demanding. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  continuing  need  for 
military  leadership.  Since  the  military  la  my 
profeaslon,  I  am  vitally  Interested  in  the 
military  leadership  of  the  future. 

The  requirement  for  clvUlan  leadership  Is 
no  leas  compelUng.  I  am  seriously  disturbed 
about  certain  manifestations  that  I  see  In 
our  country.  The  apparent  growing  disregard 
of  respect  for  the  law,  the  apparent  growing 
dependence  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  on 
Government  and  Its  agencies  to  take  oar* 
Of  them.  The  apparent  diminution  of  dasin 


to  applaud  your  successes. 

They  had  their  day  of  gallantry  and  vic- 
tory, but  now.  truly.  "The  Eyes  of  Texas,  and 
the  Nation,  Are  Upon  Tou." 


OraBf  e  Cooaty  Sta^nU  Wia  Merit 
Scholarakips 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALirOINtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  II,  1367 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Spedker,  students, 
who  through  effort  and  InteUlgence.  have 
achieved  the  highest  goals  are  worthy  of 
recognition.  Eleven  high  school  seniors 
from  Orange  County.  CalU..  have  earned 
the  recognition  I  am  paying  them  today 
by  successfully  competing  for  National 
Merit  scholarships. 

This  Is  no  mean  accomplishment.  Na- 
tional Merit  competition  yearly  attracts 
the  brightest  minds  In  America's  senior 
high  school  class.  The  battery  of  tests 
cover  the  vast  range  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  require  a  great  depth  of  back- 
ground, keen  analytical  ability,  and  a 
huge  dose  of  InteUlgence. 

The  students  listed  below  have  demon- 
strated great  ability.  Their  families  and 
communities  may  well  reflect  pride  and 
share  credit  with  these  outstanding 
young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  list 
the  U  Orange  County  high  school  sen- 
iors who  will  be  recipients  of  National 
Merit  scholarships. 

Carolyn  Wlndlsch,  12681  Elliabeth 
Way.  Tustln.  Calif..  National  Merit 
scholarship. 

Sue  Ann  House,  812  Aleppo  Street. 
Newport  Beach.  Calif..  Northrop  Corp. 
merit  scholarship. 


Import  Problems  of  American 
Textile  laiuttrj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   HOSTH   CABOLXMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1967 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  Import  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  American  textile  Indus- 
try. At  a  Ume  when  the  United  SUtes  Is 
enjoying  unparalleled  prosperity  we  find 
that  Imports  of  yams  and  fibers  and 
various  textile  products  are  displacing 
the  products  of  American  manufacturers 
and  American  textile  workers.  The  textUe 
Industry  has  not  contributed  to  today's 
problem  of  Inflation.  While  the  cost  of 
commercial  commodities  has  increased 
by  nearly  8  percent  since  the  base  period 
of  1957-59  the  price  of  textile  products 
has  decresused  by  2',i  percent. 

The  shortened  workweeks  and  layoffs 
of  personnel  at  textUe  mills  which  have 
occurred  In  the  latter  part  of  1966  and 
In  1967  are  direct  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  Imported  goods  on  the  American 
market. 

During  the  last  5  years  Imports  of 
manmade  fibers  Increased  144  percent, 
while  Imports  of  manmade  fiber  fabric 
and  apparel  Increased  274  percent. 

TextUe  Imports  are  eliminating  over 
200.000  lobs  in  mills  located  In  sections  of 
this  Nation  which  can  least  afford  the 
unemployment.  Our  textUe  workers  deem 
It  most  unfair  to  suffer  from  shorter 
hours  and  unemployment  while  foreign 
low-wage  competitors  are  supplying 
much  of  the  American  market. 

In  my  congressional  district.  62  per- 
cent of  the  51,000  manufacturing  lobs 
are  textile  related.  More  than  half  of 
the  manufacturing  jobs  In  the  State  of 
North  CaroUrm  are  In  textile  mUls  or 
manmade  &ber  and  apparel  Industries. 
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In  1966  textile  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  exceeded  exports  by  (902  mUIion. 
The  overall  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit  In  1966  was  »1.4  bUUon.  This 
means  that  the  textUe  trade  deficit  was 
equivalent  to  almost  two-thirds  of  this 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

it  is  most  Important  that  first,  no  re- 
duction In  tariffs  on  textiles  and  textUe 
fibers  be  aUowed  In  the  Kennedy  round 
negotiations  that  are  now  In  progress  In 
Geneva:  second,  that  the  long-term  cot- 
ton tcxtUe  arrangements  be  renewed  for 
5  years;  third,  that  efTcctive  procedures 
be  found  lor  placing  restraints  on  im- 
ports of  manmade  fiber  and  woolen  tex- 
tile products:  fourth,  that  the  UJ3.  Oov- 
emment  seek  equal  treatment  for  n.S. 
textUe  products  In  the  countries  of  the 
world  which  now  discriminate  against 
these  products. 


Hawaiian  Diskjockej  Creates  New 
Americaii  Dish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IJ.  2967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"Prince  of  Joy  and  Laughter"  Is  the 
title  bestowed  on  Hawaii's  first,  and 
longtime  favorite,  diskjockey  gourmet. 
Robert  M.  Luck.  Better  known  as  "Lucky 
Luck,"  thic  entertaining  and  convivial 
personality  ha«  for  over  two  decades 
given  his  recipes  for  happy  living  by 
sharing  his  favorite  anecdotes  and 
"happy  talk  and  music"  with  his  many 
radio  fans.  He  has  also  enthusiastically 
shared  with  his  listeners  recipes  on  an- 
other favorite  subject — good  food. 

Lucky  and  his  lovely  wife,  Jeanl,  are 
now  In  the  process  of  revising  "Lucky's 
Cookbook,"  soon  to  be  pubhshed.  and  a 
feature  recipe  In  that  book  will  be  steak 
salad,  an  adventure  In  good  eating  which 
the  Lucks  discovered  .several  years  ago. 
By  making  Improvements  and  adding 
certain  ingredients  of  their  own  to  the 
steak  salad,  they  have  created  a  new 
American  dish, 

Betty  Boxold  has  written  a  delightful 
article  about  this  connoisseur  of  cull- 
nary  delights,  and  along  with  some  of 
Lucky's  selected  recipes,  she  has  con- 
veyed the  warmth  and  jole  de  rtvre 
which  has  endeared  Lucky  to  his  many 
friends  and  fans  throughout  the  Aloha 
State. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  favorite  recipes  of  Hawaii's 
favorite  disk  Joe  key-gourmet  by  insert- 
ing in  the  CoNGRcsstoHAL  Record  the 
article  about  Lucky  Luck  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  3.  1M7.  Issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 
To  Cook  a  Pmrtcr  Meal.  Au.  That's  Necokd 

Is   Lt7CK 

{By  Betty  Boiold) 
Tou  won't  beUevfi  thla.  Steak  salul.  Ko. 
that's    not    an    error.    It's  not    steak.    AND 
salad.  It's  reaUy  Steak  SoUd. 


However,  you  wHI  belien  whose  fftvorlte 
dish  It  iB.  That  IB.  If  you  we  one  of  Lucky 
Luck's  radio  f  aju. 

For  Robert  M.  Luck,  aald  to  be  T«dlo 
Hawaii's  first  disc  )ockey.  has  been  «-»inr^ 
ahout  bis  favorite  subject — food — erer  since 
he  took  to  the  local  airways  some  22  years  ago. 

"I  love  to  cook."  he  saUL  Obviously.  He 
stands  six  fe«t  tail  and  looks  Uke  "Hawaii's 
Prince  of  Joy  and  Laughter" — the  title  given 
blm  on  a  plaque  by  the  late  Governor  Samuel 
W.King. 

Most  people  are  amaaed  to  learn  that  Luck 
Is  not  IsXond-bom.  since  he  often  out-pldglns 
the  pidgin  talkers.  But  he  was  bom  In  an- 
other state  also  well-known  for  Its  hc«pltaltty 
and  easy  approach  to  life — Texas. 

Pcrliapo  Chat  and  the  fact  that  his  parents 
were  show  people  (they  owned  a  carnival 
at  one  time)  explain  his  convlvl&Uty  along 
with  **a  genuine  love  for  people."  as  one 
friend liut  It. 

This  warmth  finds  ite  way  into  hla  voice 
and  manner  whether  "Lucky"  la  on  or  <^ 
the  air,  winning  countless  "pals"  foe  him. 

It's  not  unusual  for  people  who  have  met 
Luck  only  casually  to  claim  later  "Oh,  yes  I 
KNOW  Lucky." 

He  recently  JoUied  a  new  station,  Radio 
1430.  KCCN,  and  Will  conUnue  hla  long- 
Bucceseful  format  of  sharing  with  listeners 
favorite  recipes,  anecdotes  and  "happy  talk 
and  music — the  Hawaiian  way"  from  6:30  to 
S  ttjn.  and  3:30  to  5:30  pjn.  Monday  through 
Friday  and  5:30  to  B  BJn.  Sattirday. 

When  he  gets  on  the  subject  of  food,  "Its 
hard  to  stop  him,"  said  his  pretty  wife.  Jeanl. 
The  couple,  four  sons  and  a  daughter  live 
Itt  a  rambling  ranch-style  house  In  Walalae- 
Kahala. 

Since  Luck  and  his  wife  both  enjoy  cook- 
ing, they  share  meal  preparation.  "We  have 
had  an  established  routine  at  dinner  time. 
When  5  p.m.  come«.  we  drop  whatever  we're 
doing.  Lucky  and  I  start  dinner  whUe  the 
kids  take  showers  and  put  on  their  pajamas 
We  eat  promptly  at  6  pm.."  Mrs.  Luck  said. 

Now  that  Luck  Is  doing  an  afternoon  &how, 
the  family's  dinner  routine  has  been  ad- 
justed to  at  hla  later  anivaJ  home.  But  they 
stm  continue  the  old  schedule  on  the 
weekends. 

Not  long  ago.  the  family  enjoyed  a  chuckle 
(and  some  tasty  munching)  over  Luck's 
pretzel-making  experience. 

"I  came  across  a  recipe  In  Gourmet  mag- 
artne  for  thow  big  old-fashioned  pretwU 
and  I  couldn't  watt  to  try  It."  he  sold. 

So,  on  his  first  free  day.  he  got  all  the 
ingredlenu  together  and  started  happily  to 
turn  out  "big.  beautiful-brown  pretzels  .  . 
but  I  hadn't  realized  what  a  Job  it  would 
be.  Soon,  I  had  pretzels  all  over  the  place. 

"TTiey  covered  the  counter  top.  the  tables, 
t  even  had  pretzels  hanging  on  the  door- 
knobs. And  still  there  was  more  dou^. 

"Of  course,  everybody  was  eaung  them,  but 
there  I  was — crying— in  the  middle  of  all 
those  preUBBls.  For  hours.  I  was  turtung  out 
pretzels." 

A  current  project  engroesslng  the  Lucks  Is 
the  revision  of  'Lucky's  Cookbook"  published 
"     '   -    few  years  ago.   They  are  re-t«eUng 


first   a 


many  of  the  recipes  and  adding  new  ones. 
A  publication  date  has  not  been  set  yet.  but 
"I  hope  It  wui  be  out  within  a  few  months  *' 
Luck  said. 

One  day  last  week,  the  Lucks  Invited  a 
few  people  to  a  memorable  lunch.  The  menu 
Included  an  appetizer-salad.  Polseon  Croix. 
which  the  Lucks  learned  to  make  In  Tahiti- 
Steak  Salad;  hot.  crusty  garlic-cheese  French 
bread;  Daddy  Kme  potatoes.  Lucky's  Flip— 
a  wonderful  chocolate  sundae-type  con- 
coction, and  a  tray  of  aasorted  frulto  and 
cheese. 

The  Steak  Salad,  of  course,  was  the  piece 
de  resistance.  Mrs.  Luck  described  how  It 
came  about : 

"Tean  ago,  we  used  to  go  to  a  certain 


restaurant  In  Oakland.  One  day.  X  wasn't 
hungry  enough  for  a  big  meal  so  I  ordered 
stsak  and  salad.  As  a  Joke,  they  cut  up  the 
steak  and  s^ved  It  over  the  salad. 

"Well,  It  tumc<i  out  so  good,  everyone 
wanted  some,  smce  then.  Bob  (Lucky)  and  I 
have  Improved  on  It." 

"It  can  be  a  disaster  If  you  dont  fix  It  juat 
right,"  Luck  said. 

For  the  BdTenturoos,  and  for  thoee  who 
like  good  eating,  the  recipes  for  Lucky's 
lunch  follow:  ^ 

8TBAK   K&LAH 

First,  moke  an  oil  and  vinegar  dresalng. 
Luck  combines  %  cup  vinegar  with  >>,  cup 
oil.  Juice  of  ^  lemou-«nd  Vi  teaspoon  thyme. 
(However,  some  persons  may  prefer  less  Tine- 
gar,  he  noted.) 

Try  several  slices  of  bacon  to  cnmible  over 
salad  grerns.  In  large  salad  bowl,  cut  up  se- 
lection of  won  bok,  romalne  and  head  let- 
tuce. Add.  OS  desired,  red  omon  rings  (for 
color  and  flavor)   and   chopped  bell  pepper. 

Use  fllet  or  Oank  steak  m  proportion  de- 
sired with  salad.  ("We  find  It  economical 
to  use  flank  steak."  Luck  said.) 

The  broiler  Ehould  be  very  hot.  Don't  mari- 
nate the  Kteafc.  but  pepper  it  well  on  both 
sides.  Put  the  steak  under  the  red-hot  broUer. 
3  mmutes  for  each  side. 

When  done,  slice  the  meat  crosB-graln  or 
diagonally,  so  that  It  is  tender  when  eaten. 
Add  dressing  to  the  greens,  Just  enough  to 
coat  the  leaves,  then  add  steak  slices  at  last 
minute— toBEtng  lightly— just  before  serving. 

POISSON    CBOtX 

Luck  recommends  using  I  %  pounds  flab  to 
serve  six.  Use  au  ( swardflsh ) .  opokapaka  or 
ahi.  Aku  would  be  too  dark,  be  advised. 

Slice  the  fish  in  nlckle-siEe  pieces.  Sprinkle 
with  a  little  salt.  Place  tn  a  glass  bowl  or  tup- 
{jerware,  because  the  Ume  Juice  iised  in  cov- 
ering It  Is  very  acid.  Marinate  the  fish  com- 
pletely covered  In  Ume  Juice  at  roocn  tem- 
perature for  at  least  3  hours — until  It  Is 
bleached  out  and  not  pink  anymore. 

Drain  well,  preolng  the  fish  a  little  lo  get 
excess  Itmc  Juice  out.  Set  aside. 

Put  1  cup  coconut  mtlk  in  blender.  This 
prevents  the  milk  from  breaking  up  in  glob- 
ules. Pour  milk  over  flah. 

Add  Vi  cup  chopped  green  onions  and  >4 
cup  chopped  tomato36  (only  the  rind — re- 
move the  pithy  part  of  the  tomatoes.) 

Serve  the  fish  on  bed  of  lettuce. 

DADDT    KINX    POTATDBI 

"These  are  really  oven-fries,"  Luck  said. 
who  developed  the  recipe.  To  serre  six.  you 
need  4  medlum-«iM  baking  potatoes. 

Leave  Jackets  on.  Wuh  the  potatoes  well. 
Cut  each  potato  lengthwise  In  eighths.  Com- 
bine %  cup  oU.  1  teaspoon  paprika.  1  tMi- 
spoon  pepper  and  1  tahlaspoon  salt.  Using 
brush,  coat  pouto  siloes. 

Place  BlLoBs.  skin  side  down  on  bokltig  pan 
(use  foil  or  a  teflon  pan).  Put  in  pre-beated 
460  degree  oven  for  20  nunutee. 

Further  crisp  the  potatoes  under  the 
broiler  for  a  mmute.  "This  is  a  really  fast 
way  to  prepare  potstoes.  It  doesn't  take 
nearly  os  long  as  French  frlos."  Luck  pointed 
out. 

t-TTOCT'S   TLXP 

1  twelve-otince  bag  chocolate  chips 
1  heading  tablespoon  instant  coffee 
3  tablespoons  water 
3  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks 
3  tablespoons  nun  or  creme  de  cacao 
3  stiffly -beaten  egg  whites 
Flaked  coconut  or  chopped  macadamla  Buta 
and  ice  cream 

Method :  Place  chips  In  top  of  double  boiler. 
Add  instant  coffee  and  water.  Melt  well. 
When  creamy  take  off  heat.  Add  slightly- 
beaten  egg  yolks  and  rum  or  creme  de  cacao. 
Fold  in  stiffly-beaten  egg  whites.  Serve  over 
Ice  cream.  Top  with  flaked  or  crispy  coconut. 
or  chopped  macadamla  nuts. 
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Califoroia  EdacitioB  Department  Coofer- 
ence  Epdoriea  FeiienI  BUiafntl  Edaca- 
lioB  BilU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cAuroxmA 
tS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday ,  May  8.  1967 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  received  word  that  the  2-day  Neuvas 
Vistas  Conference,  sponsored  by  the 
California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion In  Los  Angeles  on  April  13  and  14, 
has  expressed  its  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  the  bilingual  education  bills  re- 
cently Introduced  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  designed  to  provide  new  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  America's  non- 
English-speaking  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  children. 

As  the  author  of  H.R  dOOO.  the  Bilin- 
gual Educational  Opportunity  Act.  one 
of  the  bills  endorsed  by  the  California 
Education  Department's  Neuvas  Vistas 
Conference,  I  am  delighted  with  this  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  growing  local  and 
State  support  for  such  long-needed  legis- 
lation. 

In  particular.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
statement  of  the  Assistant  California 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  In 
his  letter  of  transmittal,  that — 

With  approximately  half  of  all  the  Uexl- 
can-Amerlcana  In  the  Southwest  In  C&ll- 
fomla.  the  State  Department  of  Education 
la  most  anxious  to  Insure  adequate  and 
proper  educational  services  to  the  Spanlsh- 
speaJdng. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In 
the  COHCRxssioHAL  RicoRD  the  letter 
from  the  California  Department  of  Edu- 
cation as  well  as  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  Its  Neuvas  Vistas  Con- 
ference In  Los  Angeles: 

State  or  CALiwovftA. 
DcpAmcKirT  or  Kditcatiox. 

Loa  Angeles.  May  3, 1997. 
Congreasman  Edwaid  R.  Rotbal. 
Cannon  BuitAinn,  Wajfttnjrton.  D.C 

Dkai  Congbzssman  Rotbai,:  The  Muevas 
VUtaa  Conference  held  on  AprU  IS  and  14  of 
this  year  was  called  lo  discuss  thOM  ediica- 
tlonal  needs  of  the  Spanish  sumamed — with 
focus  mainly  on  the  Mexican-American. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  two-day  Con- 
fetvnoe  sponsored  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  the  enclosed  statement  was 
voted  upon  and  approved  by  pervons  who  at- 
tended  the   last   session.   This  was  a  total 


group   action  taken  by  the  conferees  as  a 

supporting  statement  to  encourage  passage 
of  S  438  and  H.R.  SOOO. 

With  approximately  half  of  all  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans in  the  Southwest  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  Department  of  Education  is 
most  anxious  to  Insure  adequate  and  proper 
educational  services  to  the  Spanish -spMklng. 
Sincerely, 

Bdgkkx  Oonzalsb. 
A»9lstant  Superintendent  of  Public  /n- 
atruction. 

At  the  Nuevsa  Vistas  Conference  held  oo 
April  13-14,  1967  at  Los  Angeles,  Callfofnla. 
a  motion  was  mad»  by  Manuel  Ruiz,  sec- 
onded by  George  Herrera.  that  the  foUowlng 
resolution  be  adopted: 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  Assembly 
that  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
it  a  requirement  for  a  re&llstlc  and  rapid 
transition  into  our  body  politic  of  a  large 
number  of  students  In  the  United  States 
to  whom  English  is  a  second  language,  and 

"Whereas,  those  handicapped  because  of 
language  barriers,  are  In  need  of  immediate 
and  aggressive  remedial  action  to  help  over- 
come this  handicap  so  as  to  be  able  to  better 
t&lLe  advantage,  participate  and  shore  fully 
in  the  rich  abundance  of  twentieth  century 
America:    therefore 

"Be  it  resolved:  That  this  Assembly  en- 
dorses the  passage  and  adoption  of  House 
of  Representatives  Bill  HJl.  BOOO  introduced 
In  Congress  on  Wednesday.  April  6,  1007 
by  the  Honorable  Edward  R.  Roybal  of  Cali- 
fornia, entitled  "The  Bl-llngual  Educational 
Opportunity  Act,"  and  Senate  Bill  S.  428 
Introduced  into  the  Senate  on  January  13. 
1M7  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19AS.  In 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  establishing  bl-llngual 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  certain 
other  assistance  to  promote  such  programs  " 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINO  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  on  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documenu  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  bO  pages  <U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1D38). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  maJclng  ttietr 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  th* 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
{\JJB.  Code.  Ua*  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoitcacssioxAL  Racoto. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rxcoao  at  •I.&O  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rxcoao  should  t>e  processed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.  30402,  at 
coet  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a.  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  t>ookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  woric  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  preacrlbe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  <U3.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  73a. 
Supp.  3). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACrS 
It  shall  l>e  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extract* 
from  the  CoNoxEsaioNAt,  Rxcoxp.  the  peraon 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  coat  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  IBS,  p.  1943). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
llie  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  100,  p. 
1989). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  OfSce,  tlut  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Ricoas. 


West  Virgiaia  Umveraitr  Ranks  HiKb  ia 
Nvmbcr  of  Rkodea  Sckolan;  Makes 
M7A  of  AnH-lBteDecteafism  Giargc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wsn  vauamA 
IN  THE  SSNATB  OP  THB  XTNTTED  STATES 

Mondati.  Mai  IS,  1M7 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rhodes  scholarship  trust  at  Swarthmore 
College  has  provided  statistical  evidence 
which  ]3  the  basis  for  an  assertion  that 
West  Virginia  University  has  produced 
mode  Rhodes  scholars  than  most  of  the 
State  univet^tles  of  surrounding  States 
and  many  of  the  "big  name"  institutions 
of  higher  learning  In  the  United  States. 
In  this  centennial  year  of  West  Virginia 
University,  It  is  appropriate  that  Its  rec- 
ord on  Rhodes  scholars  be  emphasized. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  spring  edi- 
tion of  the  West  Virginia  University 
Alumni  News.  Dr.  Ruel  E.  Poster,  chair- 
man-elect of  the  university's  department 
of  English,  draws  on  the  figiu"es  supplied 
by  the  Rhodes  scholarship  trust  to  an- 
swer In  part  "The  Myth  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's Anti-lntellectuaUsm." 

Bob  Menace,  of  the  Charleston.  W.  Va.. 
Dally  Mail  stalT.  in  a  feature  article  and 
the  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  News-Register,  in 
an  editorial,  based  on  Dr.  Poster's  contri- 
bution to  the  WVU  Alumni  News, 
underscored  the  fact  that — 

The  moet  prestigious  and  exclusive  of 
•cholarslhpe.  the  Rhodes  baa  been  won  by  16 
West  Virginia  graduates  alnee  the  naming 
at  the  first  Rhodes  scholars  tn  1904.  The 
sixteenth  la,  David  C.  Hardesty.  Jr..  of  the 
Class  of  1967.  graduated  yesterday  at 
Morgan  town. 

Both  the  editorial  and  the  articles 
point  out  that  such  neighbors  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Ohio  State  University,  the 
Diilverslty  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Ohio  University  at  At- 
hens, and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
had  fewer  Rhodes  scholars — Kentucky 
nine,  VPI  one,  Ohio  State  three,  and 
Maryland.  Ohio  University.  Penn  State, 
and  Pittsburgh,  none. 

Dr.  Poster  presented  additional 
Rhodes  scholar  records  to  show  that 
West  Virginia  University's  16  compares 
with  the  same  number  by  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Duke  13,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  11,  Tulane  nine,  Johns 
Hopkins,  eight,  Columbia  University 
seven,  Indiana  University  seven.  North- 
western six.  University  of  nilnols  sir, 
UCLA  four,  Cal  Tech  four,  NYU  four. 
University  of  Tennessee  four.  University 
of  Southern  California  four,  Miami  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio  three,  Michigan  State 
University  three,  Purdue  University,  two. 
City  CoUege  of  New  York  one,  and  Car- 
negie Tech  one. 


Appendix 

Dr.  Poster  acknowledged  that  numer- 
ous Institutions  of  higher  learning  pro- 
duce more  Rhodes  scholars  than  West 
Virginia  University — that  WVU  is  not  an 
Oxford,  nor  a  Princeton,  nor  a  Harvard, 
nor  a  Yale.  He  wrote: 

But,  contrary  to  the  sterotype  foisted  on 
the  country  .  .  .  West  Virginia  University  is 
an  institution  with  a  remarlcable  continuity 
of  Intellectual  competence,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia students — in  terms  of  their  intellectual 
and  sodoi  accomplishments — have  been  an 
extraordinary  breed,  indeed. 

In  citing  the  comparative  figures  that 
show  "Uie  myth  of  West  Virginia's  antl- 
Intellectuallsm."  Dr.  Poster  noted  that 
"we  should  not  wink  at  pxtverty  and 
backwardness"  In  West  Virginia,  "but  we 
should  not  Ignore  the  real  evidence  doc- 
umented" In  his  article  for  WVU  Alumni 
New*. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  recognized  that 
there  are  many  noteworthy  scholarships 
In  this  country  and  throughout  the  world 
in  addition  to  those  for  Rhodes  scholars. 
The  comparisons  cited  In  no  way  depre- 
cate the  splendid  Institutions  which  have 
not  produced  as  many  Rhodes  scholars 
as  has  West  Virginia. 

I  assure  Senators  that  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  numerous  Institutions  which 
rank  below  West  Virginia  University  in 
the  total  number  of  Rhodes  scholars 
have  achieved  higher  ranking  in  numer- 
ous other  categories  of  prestigious 
scholarships. 

So  the  comparisons  we  have  made  are 
intended  only  for  the  purpose  erf  bolster- 
ing the  fact  that  "antl-lntellectuallsm" 
Is  not  as  much  a  fault  In  West  Virginia 
as  some  writers  and  commentators  have 
indicated.  To  a  large  degree.  It  Is  a  myth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  excerpts  from  Dr.  Foster's 
West  Virginia  University  Alumni  News 
article,  and  the  Wheeling  News-Register 
editorial  of  May  10.  1&67. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  West  Virginia  University  Alunml 

News,  spring  edltlool 
Th«  Mtth  or  West  VmcrwiA'a  "Aicn-lNm^ 

I.CCT17AU6K" 
(By  Ruel  E.  Foster) 

One  of  the  penalties  of  enjoying  moss  me- 
dio— as  Morahall  Mcluhan  points  out — la 
that  the  omntry  begins  to  enjoy  stereotyped 
Images,  and  this  mode  t>eoomee  more  and 
more  what  the  country  wanta.  Once  a  ster- 
eotype is  established — who  can  change  tt7 
Weet  Virginians — so  runs  the  stereotype — ore 
hlll-blllies  and  anU-lntellectual.  Weet  Vir- 
ginia University,  It  would  follow,  is  Um  my 
essence  tjt  the  state — hill-billy  and  antl- 
Intellectuai.  Only  it  isnt  so. 

"Surveys  show" — "Statistics  prove" — with 
such  prefaces  one  can  prove  most  anything. 
The  question  of  course  Is  how  valid  ore  the 
"surveys'*  and  "statistics"  and  the  arguments 
with  which  they  are  butt^esse<^  Wed.  "sur- 
veys'* and  "ataUstlcs"  have  been  used  to  de- 
nounce West  Virginia;  so  it's  only  fair  that 
we  offer  a  Uttie  oounter  evidence. 


Tor  Instance,  "statistics  show"  ttutA  In 
terms  of  tbe  most  ezclufllve  and  preeUglous 
BCholarBhlp  at  all — the  Rhodes  Scholarship— 
Weet  Virginia  University  rate*  very  weU  In- 
deed. Back  in  1904  when  the  first  Rhodes 
Scholarships  were  awarded,  one  was  given 
to  Charles  Prederlcic  Tuclced  Brooke,  *01,  a 
native  of  Morgeuitovn.  and  a  son  of  Univer- 
sity Law  Professor  St.  George  Tucker  Brooke, 
of  dUUngulshed  Virginia  lineage.  Tucker 
Brooke,  first  of  the  Rhodes  Scholars,  took 
an  academic  Orvt  class  at  Oxford  and  set 
such  a  good  pace  for  subsequent  Rhodes 
that  on  July  36,  ISll,  George  R.  Parkin,  a 
Rhodes  official,  wrote  from  Se3rmo\ir  Ho>use. 
Ijondod.  to  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Purlnton,  then  pres- 
ident of  West  Virginia  University.  "X  think  X 
ought  to  congratulate  you  oo  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hardman  (Thomas  Porter  Hardman.  '14. 
later  to  beccHne  Dean  of  the  University  Col- 
lege of  lAW),  one  of  your  scholars,  has  Just 
taken  a  first  class  in  ths  school  at  Jurispru- 
dence In  Oxford.  This  is  the  third  tlxn*  that 
a  first  class  has  been  token  by  your  West 
Virginia  studenu. 

"i  doubt  a  good  deal  whether  there  la  any- 
other  state  that  has  the  same  record,  and  It 
says  much  d  the  abUlty  and  eamasCaesa  of 
the  yoxing  men  you  bova  sent  to  ua.  The 
wish  to  maintain  ao  good  a  tnwUtkn  ought 
to  be  a  strong  lnsplia.tlon  to  yoxir  suocWrtIng 
scholars.  "^ 

By  1»11  when  Mr.  Perkln  wroU  this  letter. 
West  Virginia  University  had  produced  three 
Rhodes  Scholars  (Tucker  Brooke,  Robeot  P. 
Strlckler.  and  Thomas  E^^rter  HordmsLn)  and 
contributed  another.  Von  W.  Ollsoa.  who 
was  selected  in  that  same  year  of  IBll.  When 
one  oonslden  thot  West  Virginia  Univcnlty 
haa  won  a  total  of  sixteen  Rhodaa  fraca  IMK 
through  1M7  and  that  neighboring  at»te 
universities  have,  for  Um  moat  part  done 
not  quite  so  well,  then  a  Wast  Virginian  Is 
perDXlt4«d  a  moment  of  pride. 

Consider  fcr  instanoe  tb*  reoord  ot  the 
following  schools  during  t2w  sam*  period: 

Utitversity  of  Kentucky 9 

Virginia  Polytechnic  InaUtote 1 

University  of  Maryland 0 

Ohio  Unlvenilty — ^Athens „ 0 

Unlrerstty  of  North  Carotins 17 

Pennsylvania  State  Unlveralty 0 

Ohio  State  University — Coltrnkbos S 

University  oi  Ptttabuigh . .  0 

Consider  two  Ivy  League  •oboola: 

Columbia  University .._.,..__..  7 

Unlveiatty  of  I^nnsylvanla 11 

Consider    »ome    other   natteoaUy   known 

schools: 

University  of  Chicago IS 

Duke  University  (including  TMntty)..  13 

Tulane  University _.__  S 

Johns  Hopkins  Unlveralty. ........  B 

Indiana    University .....  7 

Northwestern  Unlveraity . 6 

tTnivorslty  of  HUnols fl 

University  of  Notye  Dams S 

Univaraity  of  CUlfomla  {Ixm  Ang«les) .  4 

California  Institute  of  TeotixKJlogy 4 

Univervtty  of  Tiennesisee 4 

Hew  Tork   University 4 

University  of  Southern  Oallfamla. 4 

Miami    University — Oblo ..  8 

Michigan   State  Unlvenlty .  S 

Purdue   Unlveralty .  3 

City  College  of  New  Tork 1 

Carnegie  Institute  of  TKhnology 1 

Data  on  th«  number  of  T»r*flTt  Scbolars  par 
•chool  are  tekan  trcn  a  bai  provldad  by 
tba  Bbodea   Sohodarah^^  IVusa  at   Swarth- 
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more  Collage.  Hie  date*  covered  are  from  the 
begLzLnlns  at  (he  echoUrahlp  to  March.  1B07. 

iDCltMlTV. 

Let'a  Bst  for  tti*  rvoord  the  uunaa  of  tb« 
West   VLrtlnl*  Unlvenlty   Rhode*   SchoUn. 

IKM— ChvlM  Ptederick  Tucker  Brooke.  t>l. 

JW7— BObert  P.  Stnckler.  "07. 

1910— Tbonua  Porter  B&nlman,  '14. 

191 1— Van  W.  OllaoD,  '13. 

1913— Pred  ICumlng  OaUth.  17. 

1917— Sexford  B.  Bersher.  '1& 

1018--JuUui  L.  Bagen.  '10. 

1937--John  B.  P.  WcxKl.  -37. 

ISOO-^olm  D.  Pblllipa.  -38. 

1934 — Charles  R.  Sleeth.  "33. 

193a — Ooiy  Parmer.  '34. 

1938— Ptord  L.  Battle*.  "Sfl. 

1952 — Jack  B.  Justice.  *S2. 

19&S — Richard  E.  Stewart.  "KS. 

19&B — Roger  Tomklns.  "56. 

1BC7— David  C.  Bardesty.  Jr.,  W. 

All  but  Brooke.  Strlckler.  Ollson,  and 
Hershey  are  Uvlag. 

PerhApa  the  real  point  here  1<  that  Weat 
Virginia  Unlvenltyl  fine  ahowlng  lu  the 
Hhodea  competition  shouldn't  be  conaldered 
th«  furprlae  that  ao  many  account  It.  A 
UtOe  digging  lip  the  fact  that  there  la 
and  haa  been  a  real  tradition  of  Intellectual 
excellence  here  reaching  back  well  Into  the 
39th  Oentury. 

Slnoe  this  la  the  age  of  survey,  take  another 
one 

The  Carruth — Tan  Ollat  Research  Report 
na/l/H)  ahowed  how  West  Virginia  Unl- 
veralty  freshman  itudenta  did  on  the  Ameri- 
can Oollege  Teetlng  Program  aa  compared 
with  fmhmen  uatlonwlde,  7*he  algnlflcant 
p«krt  of  the  report  ihowa  that  W.V.U.  freeh- 
men  had  an  ACT  math  acore  of  23  aa  an 
average  compared  with  a  acore  of  aid  at 
forty-four  other  Ph  D.  granting  InsCltutlona 
atmllar  to  Weet  Virginia.  Purther  the  W.V.tf. 
freahmen  had  a  composite  ACT  acore  of  32.4 
In  oompanaon  to  a  31  4  score  at  the  forty- 
four  other  inatttutions. 

Oompletely  Dontrary  to  the  aterrotype. 
Weat  Vlrgtnla  Umveralty  U  a  achool  with  a 
remarkable  eonUnuity  of  Intellectual  com- 
petence, and  Weet  Virginia  studenta.  In  terma 
of  their  Intellectual  and  aoclal  accompllsh- 
manta,  have  been  an  extraordinary  breed  In- 
dead.  We  would  not  wink  at  poverty  and 
backwmrdneea — but  we  should  not  Ignore  the 
real  excellence  documented  here.  We  feel  the 
good  ahould  be  trumpeted  aa  well  aa  the  bad. 
Tlie  Rhodes  la  a  tough  and  prestlgloua 
scholarahlp.  It's  bard  to  get.  Weat  VlrgliUaju 
have  won  an  ezcepUonjU  number  of  them. 
Let'a  hope  they  keep  It  up.  It'a  good  for  the 
•cbool.  It'a  good  for  the  atate. 

(n^xn  theWheeimg  (W,  Va.)  News- 
Reglvter.  May  10.  1967) 

DiSPBLUNG    AN    OLS    UTTa 

Dr.  Ruel  Poeter.  profeeeor  of  BngUah  at 
Weet  Virginia  University,  haa  authored  a 
moat  timely  and  intereatlng  article  In  the 
curren  t  taaue  of  the  Unl  verai  ty'a  Alumni 
magazine  which  ahould  be  given  wider  cir- 
culation tn  light  of  the  way  the  state's  edu- 
cational acene  la  ao  often  portrayed  by  out- 
Bidem 

-The  article  titled  "The  Myth  of  Weet  Vir- 
ginia's Antl-Intellectiiallun"  notes  that  West 
Virginia  University  haa  produced  more 
Rbodea  achol&ra  than  any  neighboring  atate 
univeratty,  and  many  better-known  academic 
inatltutlona  throughout  the  country. 

Since  1904.  when  the  Rhodes  acholaiahlpe 
were  flrat  awarded.  West  Virginia  Unlrenlty 
faru  tximed  out  IS.  This  number  matchea.  for 
exaznple,  that  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  aurpasaea  that  of  Ivy  League  achoola,  Pann 
with  11,  and  Columbu.  with  aeven.  t>tik« 
has  had  13. 

Profeasor  Poster's  figures  from  the  Rhode* 
Scholarahlp  Trust  at  Swarthmore  show  th*t 
of  neighboring  state  universities  Kentucky 
haa  bAd  nln*  Rbodea  Scholars,  Ohio  St*ta 
three,  and  TPI  one.  Fenn  State,  Maryland. 
Pitt  and  Ohio  Uolversltlee  have  none. 


Other  aoboola  ranking  under  WVU  In 
Rhodca  acholars  include  Johns  Hopklna 
eight.  Indiana  aeven.  Northwestern  alz,  DU- 
nols  all,  Notre  Dame  stz,  UCLA  four,  Oall- 
fomJa  Tech  four.  New  York  Unlver^ty  four. 
Mlchlg&n  State  three.  Carnegie  Tech  one 

"What  ahould  we  make  of  this."  Dr.  Poster 
wrltee.  "WVU  la  no  Oxford — no  Princeton  or 
Tale — true  eooiigh.  But  completely  contrary 
to  the  stereotype  foisted  on  the  country  and 
on  ua  by  our  allck  magazlnefl.  by  Madlaon 
Avenue  educators,  by  the  pontllTs  of  the 
prvae.  Weet  Virginia  Omverstty  la  a  achool 
with  a  renmrkable  continuity  of  Intellectual 
oom.petence.  and  Weat  VIrgmia  atudenu  In 
tains  of  their  intellectual  and  social  accom- 
pUahmeota  have  be^n  an  extraordinary  breed 
iBdeed." 

Tbere  la  a  good  deal  of  substance  to  be 
found  In  Dr.  Poeter'a  arUole  which  docu- 
menta  a  real  tradition  of  loteUectual  excel- 
lence A  the  Unlveralty  and  In  Weat  Virginia. 

Par  example  he  finds  that  a  New  York 
Times  survey  of  303  ooUegfe  In  1967  ahowed 
that  Weet  Virginia  rated  among  the  top  five 
■tate  unlversiues  In  the  percentage  of  grad- 
uates In  Who-s  Who  tn  America.  The  others 
were  Michigan.  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Wlaconaln.  WVU  also  r&nked  in  the  top  30 
per  cent  of  all  colleges  studied. 

A  1968  report  on  the  American  Oollege 
Testing  Program  showed  the  WVU  freshman 
clasa  out-scored  the  freahmen  at  44  similar 
Ph.  D.  granting  Ituitltuttona  auch  as  Ullnola, 
Maryl&nd,  Iowa,  Indiana.  Ohio.  Wtsconslo 
and  Kentucky. 

The  WVU  claaa  made  a  oompoalte  ACT 
average  of  32.4  compared  to  31.4  for  the 
others.  In  math  the  difference  waa  33  to  31.6- 

-'The  Rhodes  la  a  tough  and  prestigious 
Kholarahlp,-'  wrltee  Dr.  Poater.  "It's  bard  to 
get.  West  Virginians  have  woo  an  exceptional 
number  of  them." 

The  professcH^s  article  cites  the  record  of 
one  of  West  VIrgima's  first  Rhodes  scholars 
which  prompted  a  Rhodes  official  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  WVU  In  191 1  stat- 
ing: 

"I  think  I  ought  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Bardman  (Thomas  Porter 
Bardman.  '14.  later  to  become  dean  of  the 
Unlvenlty  College  of  Law ) ,  one  oi  your 
•choiars,  haa  Juat  taken  a  first  class  In  ttie 
school  of  Jurisprudence  at  Oxford.  This  la 
the  third  Ume  that  a  first  elaas  haa  been 
taken  by  your  Weet  Virginia  studenu. 

"I  doubt  a  good  deal  whether  tbere  la  any 
other  atate  that  haa  the  same  record,  and  It 
aaya  much  for  the  ability  and  earDeetneae  of 
the  young  men  you  have  sent  to  \m.  The  wlah 
to  maintain  so  good  a  tradition  ought  to  be 
an  Inspiration  to  your  succeeding  scholara.-* 


POW  BniUlit7  by  Commaiiisls 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

MoTidav,  May  XS.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Oommunlst  enemy  In  Vletn&m  stoops  so 
low  as  to  parading  our  American  fliers — 
prisoners  of  war — who  have  been  shot 
down  by  Russian  weapons  and  captured, 
like  so  many  animals  on  exhibition  to 
promote  hatred  for  America,  they  not 
only  breach  any  sense  of  decency  and 
humanity,  they  demonstrate  utter  con- 
tempt for  international  law  requiring 
humane  treatment  of  prlaoners  of  war. 

Their  primitive  contempt  for  civiliza- 


tion, as  well  aa  their  modUA  operandi  of 
"marching  azid  demonstratlccis"  com- 
pares with  thetr  disloyal  counterparts 
and  fellow  collaborating  creatures  here 
at  home. 

These  marchers  and  "dramaUzers" 
must  no  longer  be  considered  dissenters 
and  protestors — they  are  disloyal  re- 
ceivers of  the  gifts  of  America  who,  by 
their  continued  revolt,  must  be  consid- 
ered to  condone  the  mistreatment  of  our 
boys  as  POW's.  As  such,  the  suffering  of 
our  fighting  men  taken  In  combat  Is  as 
much  their  burden  of  shame  aft  tt  U  the 
Vletcong's. 

The  International  Communists  must 
be  in  a  serious  moral  depression  to  need 
to  prime  the  pumps  of  prejudice  against 
captured  victims  to  stir  up  anti-Ameri- 
can feeling.  Victory  Is  obviously  denied. 
so  their  leaders  in  sheer  desperation  must 
resort  to  these  savage  methods  to  try  to 
generate  support  from  their  people  for 
what  they  know  U  a  lost  cause. 

But  bow  can  any  minister,  rabbi,  or 
priest  condone  such  inhumanity  and 
barbarism  against  the  captured  sons  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  parishioners, 
and  church  workers — the  same  boys  who 
risk  their  lives  and  now  must  lanquish 
In  a  Commimist  dungeon  to  protect  the 
liberty  of  thoee  disloyal  to  their  country 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  consent  that  the  As- 
sociated Press  release,  as  It  appeared  In 
the  May  9,  1»67.  Washington  Evening 
Star,  which  describes  the  Hanoi  parading 
of  our  captured  and  wounded  American 
boys,  be  here  Inserted  In  the  Record  : 

UJS.  PaoTwm  Hamos  Pjuwiiiho  of  THaes 
Pilot* 

The  United  SUtaa  U  sharply  protesting 
Himol's  w-eatroent  of  three  American  plloU 
shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  during  a  raid 

Hanoi  press  reports  said  the  men  were  pa- 
raded through  the  atreeta  of  the  North  Vlet- 
nameae  capital.  The  United  States  aald  yes- 
terday this  violated  the  Oeneva  Convention 
concerning  treatment  of  prlaoners  of  war. 

A  high  State  Department  official  reported 
(hat  oontacu  between  Washington  and 
Bsjiol  haa  been  m&lnUlned  decptte  an  In- 
ooDcluBlve  exchange  of  letten  last  Pebruary 
between  President  Johnson  and  North  Viet- 
nam's President  Bo  Ohl  innh. 

BMLIXrtO    WOVNSCO 

In  Ita  prlaoner  protest  message  to  the  In- 
ternaUon&l  Red  Cross  in  Oenev&,  the  State 
Department  said  there  were  Indications  on« 
or  more  of  the  three  pllou  was  wounded. 

Robert  J.  McCloskey,  State  Department 
preaa  officer,  noted  that  North  Vletmun 
Hlgned  the  Geneva  Convention  but  "they 
don't  seem  to  give  a  damn  about  taking  cart- 
of  their  responaiblUtles  to  adhere"  to  It. 

Hanoi  has  Identified  the  pilots  aa  Lt.  Col 
Jamea  L.  Hughee  and  Lt.  Col.  Gordon  Albert 
Lanon.  both  39:  and  Lt.  James  R.  Shtvely. 
25.  All  were  baaed  to  Thailand.  They  were 
shot  down  Prlday  during  a  raid  fl  miles  ea£t 
of  Hanoi,  according  to  a  U-8.  spokesman  In 
Saigon. 

OTUKB    ETKPS    WETCKKD 

McCloskey  said  the  men  "were  paraded  and 
put  on  display"  at  a  news  oooference.  'Rie 
Hanoi  reports  Indicated  Hughes  waa  wounded 
and  appeared  to  have  a  back  tojury.  Larson 
wa«  reported  to  be  in  shock. 

The  State  Department  said  tf  the  Red 
Cross  did  not  get  a  redress  from  North  Viet- 
nam. It  would  take  further  action  througb 
diplomatic  channels. 

The  Geneva  Convention.  In  Article  la.  pro- 
vides that  prlsonera  of  war  must  at  all  ttmes 
be  pirotected  from  violent  acta.  Intimidation, 
Insults  and  public  curloalty. 
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Prirato  IUipe»iaiDity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  jrrw  to«k 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  Maw  11.  1967 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m^  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO.  I  Include  an  address  by  E>r.  L  Law- 
rence  Kerr,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
EndlcoCt,  N.Y.  Dr.  E^rr  spoke  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Texas  Dental  Asso- 
datlon  on  the  attitude  oC  the  dental  pro- 
fession toward  the  care  of  children.  In 
view  of  the  present  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967.  I 
feel  that  Dr.  Kerr's  remarks  relative  to 
title  m.  "Improvement  of  child  health," 
are  well  worth  our  consideration,  and  I 
Include  them  herewith: 

ADDMxsa  VT  Da.  Ksu 

In  accepting  an  aaalgnment  to  dlacuaa  ons 
of  the  most  forward  thinking  programs  in 
the  history  of  the  dental  proTeoslon.  I  have 
to  Immediately  oonalder  the  phlloaophlea 
which  have  created  the  atznoephere  In  which 
this  project  haa  beeo  launched. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  la  a  vari- 
ance tn  degree  of  what  the  role  a<  the  pro- 
fession should  be  In  thla  vastly  changing 
world.  Tb^  foundatlona  of  our  nation  have 
rumbled  with  a  tremendoua  array  of  social 
changea  ozul  concepta.  Even  the  moat  lib- 
eral or  rebellloua  must  admit  thAt  th«  36< 
aome  pleoea  of  health  legislation  passed  by 
the  BSth  Oongresa  created  and  will  create 
vaat  alterations  in  the  health  services  and 
health  professions  of  the  nation. 

How  then  to  look  upon  all  this  aa  a  prac- 
ticing dentist?  The  answer,  in  my  opinion, 
waa  given  to  ua  many  generations  ago.  Ttils 
waa  when  Isaiah  In  64:3  pleaded  with  ym  to 
enlarge  our  thinking,  and  emerge,  ao  to  apeak 
from  our  mental  nuiaerlea  Into  the  large 
areas  of  the  world  where  we  must  coma  face 
to  face  with  problems  and  challenges  fac- 
ing ua.     He  sold : 

"Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  teat  and  let 
them  stretch  fcrth  tha  curtains  of  thin* 
habitations.  Spare  not.  lengthen  thy  cords 
and  strengthen  thy  atakea." 

In  thla  vela.  I  believe  then,  that  as  cltlnen- 
dentiats  of  thla  nation.  It  la  Incumbent  upon 
us  aa  cltlseoa  and  aa  professional  men  and 
women  to  participate  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  in  the  admlnlatratlon  of  prograjna 
aHectlng  ua,  to  inAuenoa  tha  dlreetiaa  thay 
wlU  take,  to  make  thesn'  work  as  weU  aa  pcs- 
alble.  and  to  disclose  to  the  public  their 
atroDg  polnCa  and  their  weaknesses.  It  la  a 
field  we  cannot  abandon.  U  we  wlah  to  make 
an  acceptable  adjustment  to  the  changes  the 
new  laws  are  creating. 

The  question  was  whether  the  profession's 
rola  will  be  active  or  passive  reelatanos  to 
any  chang*  whatever;  quiet  aoquleecenoa  to 
the  proposaJa  ct  the  full  tlnw  aodal  plan- 
nera,  or  whether  It  wlU  be  a  role  of  bold 
oonstructlve  leadership.  Being  a  pragmatlst^ 
It  would  aeecn  to  me.  In  the  light  of  what 
already  haa  happened  In  the  public  soctor. 
that  It  would  have  been  unreansttc  and  per- 
haps dlaostroua  to  adopt  either  a-tum-back- 
the-clock  or  a  keep-me-out-of-lt  atlKwA^ 

We  are  In  a  sltuatloci.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
required  us  to  look  the  problem  squarely  in 
the  eye  and  oome  up  with  a  program  that 
la  responsive  to  puhUo  demand  and  oon- 
alateat  with  ttia  prlzuilples  of  the  profession. 
We  are  challenged  to  come  to  grlpa  with  the 
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problema  of  aodal  and  political  slgniacazio* 
that  faoe  ua. 

On  thing  that  we  must  face  up  to.  ayss 
ably.  I  believe,  and  that  la  the  foot  that  the 
aoclai  trends  have  created  an  atznocphars  la 
whloh  tha  availability  ot  health  aerrloas  to 
all  segmenu  of  the  population.  Is  now  ooo- 
sldered  a  right  and  not  a  prIvUege.  We  must 
also  realUx  the  tact  that  in  such  an  environ- 
ment the  present  dlstrlbuUon  of  dental  serv- 
ices Is  Inadequate,  and  the  challenge  to  ths 
profession  la  to  provide  this  distribution  in 
the  confines  of  the  private  practice  health 
care  systecn,  geared  to  a  modem  form,  and 
In  a  cautious  portuerahlp  with  government. 
L>et  ua  devise  these  programs — not  wait  tor 
vote-hungry  poUUclans  who  would  creato 
non-oompetltlve  monopollea.  where  any  ex- 
tension of  health  care  would  be  a  political 
expedient. 

I>est  anyone  misinterpret  this  phlloaopby, 
thoea  of  ua  on  th«  took  force  believed  and 
knew  the  foilonMng  t«net.  Many  things  hava 
Deen  done  by  government  in  prepanng 
the  nation  for  tha  Una  srtoto  of  haaith  U 
anjoys.  But  Lt  does  not  n>eazi  that  we  murt 
have  government  do  everyUilDg  fcr  ua. 
Uuch  private  flnoodng  and  planning  Is  being 
done  today,  and  we  must  prefierve  that  sys- 
tem. The  things  that  are  best  done  by  gov- 
erument.  ahould  be  dozie  by  govgmmwvt,  but 
the  domlnoiU  role  Is  aOU  to  be  played  by  t2is 
professional.  The  catiaenry  still  wonts  to  ae- 
leot  their  own  dentist  and  ws  should  pre- 
serve that  right.  The  private  system  has  pro- 
duced the  quaiuy  of  cars  ttiat  exists,  the 
challenge  is  to  make  It  available  to  all  who 
want  It  and  need  It. 

Another  tonet,  and  thla  must  be  applied  to 
all  the  existing  and  future  dental  programs 
evolved  by  government,  la — that  there  la  ooa 
obvious  and  essenOal  element  thai  govern- 
ment oan't  deliver  alone — and  that  la  tha 
care  Itself. 

All  the  money  and  all  the  promises  in  ths 
world  won't  make  dental  care  avaliabla  to 
all  of  our  populatloo  ownlght.  Th£  promUss 
cant  be  met:  the  c«r«  can't  be  delivered — 
except  by  ths  dentlsU  represented  by  tha 
Texas  Dental  Asaoct&tlon  and  the  other  man- 
bera  of  the  American  Dental  Aasodatlon— 
these,  the  private  prootltlanera  of  thla  coun- 
try. For  that  reason.  II  for  no  other,  we 
have  a  right  to  aek  our  government  to  llataa 
to  our  views,  to  oonsider  our  reoommenda- 
aoiiM.  to  try  to  evolve  programa  that  will 
oomplement  rather  than  dlsturli  the  private 
practice  system. 

Aa  I  se«  It.  the  ADA  for  a  long  Ume  haa 
tried.  In  Ita  relationship  wttb  govemmeat. 
to  keep  clear  the  line  between  pi^llo  and 
private  responsibility.  It  haa  aupported  what 
It  considered  to  be  reaaonobte  partlcipatlan 
by  govemmeiu  tn  heaJUi  matters.  Thla  poUoy, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  continued,  and  if  tnipfti- 
mented  thoughtfully,  and  with  tbs  bast  in- 
terest of  the  American  public  a*  tta  heof^ 
It  repreeenba  th*  best  hops  for  atriking  an 
acceptable  balance  between  the  programs  of 
gcverrunent  and  th«  preservation  of  tbs 
private  practice  system. 

ThU  all  seems  like  a  ieogthy  prelude  to 
dlscuKstng  the  ADA  Children's  Dental  H«altb 
Program  and  lu  flrat  phase  legislation  nov 
known  as  HR-5710,  but  I  believe  U  Important 
to  the  background  o<  thinking,  and  perhapa 
as  a  defensive  mechanism,  to  those  who 
might  think  we  task  foros  membsra  w«r« 
"way  out."  One  thing  I  do  know  as  a  resident 
of  New  York  State — ^that  when  any  program 
Is  fostered  by  government  alone,  without 
recourse  to  advice  and  counsel  of  the  dental 
profession — auch  aa  our  Title  XIX  Medlcars 
Program — absolute  chaos  must  ensue.  X  could 
take  up  hours  discuaalng  this  subject. 

Now.  Ws  get  more  opeclflc.  What  wers 
aome  of  the  things  which  we  thought  ahout 
aa  we  fsoed  the  task  of  planning  thla  pro^ 
gram? 

The  ADA  bos  long  pronounoed  and  tn- 


rlaloned  tha  premise  that  Incremental  cars 
Is  a  practical  approach  to  '"»*'*"g  up  the 
voids  la  the  dental  health  of  the  nation.  I 
can  relate  to  you  phrase  after  phrase  of  ADA 
policy  emanating  trooi  Its  House  of  Delegates 
that  projected  dental  health  care  for  the 
iQdlgsDt.  and  the  non-Lndlgent  of  tha  nation, 
especially  chUdrva.  Eers'a  on  example: 

■^■TWT*   rmOM   POUCT 

"1939:  A  program  for  preventtvs  deatlaty 
for  children  that  would  bs  baaed  on  the 
present  knowledge  of  tbs  subject  to  order 
to  decrease  the  future  accumulation  at  den- 
tal diseases. 

"A  program  of  providing  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  dental  service  to  those  of  the  popula- 
tion whose  economic  status  in  the  opinion 
of  their  local  authorltlea,  will  not  permit 
th«n  to  provide  such  servloes  for  them- 
selves— to  ths  extent  of  providing  prenatal 
care,  the  detection  of  and  correction  of  den- 
tal defects  in  children,  and  such  other  serv- 
ices as  are  necemary  to  health  and  the 
rehabllitatloo  of  both  children  and  adults. 

"1949:  I>ental  care  should  be  available  to 
all  regardless  of  Incocne  or  geographic  loca- 
tion as  rapidly  aa  reeoxirces  wlU  permit.  Pri- 
vate and  community  programs  should  pro- 
vide for  priority  treatment  prevention  and 
control  of  dental  disease  in  children,  and 
for  the  ellmlnatlcui  of  pain  and  Infection  In 
adults.  The  community,  in  all  coses,  ohall 
determine  lu  methods  of  providing  services  " 

Knowing  also  that  cb&irsld«  care  U  not 
enough,  and  that  dental  health  education 
and  motivation  for  individual  reeponslbiUty 
la  required,  the  ADA  said  In  IfMfi: 

"Dental  health  education  ahould  ba  car- 
ried on  through  appropriate  atate  and  oom- 
munlty  agencies  to  provlda  authentic 
LnfomiAtlon  on  health  practices,  to  motivate 
people  to  assume  personal  responsibility  for 
health,  and  to  Inform  them  at  ths  faculties 
available  for  dental  health  care." 

Simply  put,  a  lot  of  this  means  that  If  w« 
can  bring  children  to  a  state  at  sound  oral 
health,  then  It  wlU  bs  aoi  sasy  matter  to 
maintain  that  condition  till  the  child  grows 
up  and  lives  out  his  span  of  years. 

What  is  the  dimension  of  the  problem? 

( a  I  Population- wise — pre-school  children 
now  number  24.6  million.  In  IdSS.  will  be  30 
million  (pills  not  withstanding).  School-ogs 
children  49.6  million— wiu  b«  M  mllilon  In 
1985.  Total  Duml:>er  of  children  under  age 
IB  will  be  raised  from  74  million  now  to 
S6  million  in  19SS.  Presently,  there  ore  7  mil- 
lion chUdren  on  public  asalstonoe.  Present 
legislation  will  place  16  mllUon  on  aosns 
form   of   public   asslatanos   health   cars    by 

(b)  Dental  disease  In  children— might  bs 
best  described  tn  a  brief  manner,  by  quoUng 
Secretary  Oordnar.  who  I  believe  qttoted  tha 
ADA  in  presenting  HA.  6710  to  ths  Congress 
a  ooupls  ot  weeks  ago.  "Children  begin  to 
suffer  from  dental  carles  very  early,  almost 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  have  c<«th. 

"By  age  6.  a  child  has  an  average  of  3  cari- 
ous teeth;  by  age  16  the  average  youth  has  11 
permanent  teeth  damaged  or  destroyed. "  Ws 
also  told  Congress  that  recruits  to  armed 
forces  need  extensive  dental  core.  (oosUng  an 
average  of  SSS.OO  per  recruit)  and  tliat  in- 
dustry loses  86  million  nuuihours  costing  360 
mlUlon  dollars  because  of  dental  disease, 
much  leas  the  pain  and  disability  this 
amount  of  dental  disease  may  causa. 

How  about  present  day  dental  caz«  for 
these  kids — known  as  the  utilisation  rat»— 70 
percent  of  ths  kids  In  families  earning  less 
than  4  thousand  dollars  p«r  annum,  never 
rocelvs  any  dental  serrloea.  OonvsFBsly 
where  family  Income  exceeds  t«n  thousand 
dollora,  80  percent  of  ths  chlidr«n  reoalrs 
care.  Certainly  these  are  large  voids — «lnu3st 
overwhelming  In  ths  faoa  of  prasant  day 
resourc«a  In  manpower  and  faoUltlea  In  ths 
context  of  all  this,  hear  ths  ot>}eotlv«  otf  tbs 
ADA  DHPAC  and  tbs  atbalnmant  of  that  olM  i 
)«ctlve  by  the  following  principles: 
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I.  AH  dental  senrloM  ibould  b«  provided 
vtUch  ftre  necMBuy  to  prerent  dlseaae  Mod  to 
netore  &Dd  mAlnLoln  oroJ  beftlttL 

3.  Ouid&nc*  KQd  consultation  at 
■tat«  mhO.  n&tlozi&J  IvreU  sboiiUt  b* 
«TallEble  bj  tbe  professlazL.  through  d«ntal 
■■inrlirinrifi.  In  the  planning,  operation  and 
«vii nation  of  the  prograiu. 

5.  There  abould  be  full  oooperaUon  In 
planning,  operating  and  flnAntdng  the  i»Y)- 
gnxn  between  private  and  public  agenclea 
«t  local,  *tate  and  nation^  levels. 

4.  The  aoope  ot  the  local  program  should 
be  determined  at  the  community  lerel  and 
ahould  t>e  ba«ed  on  the  general  atandanU 
which  have  been  eRt&blUhed  through  the 
vtate  and  national  programa. 

6.  The  nae  of  all  preventive  measurea 
should  be  encouraged  and  an  Incentive  pro- 
gzmm  Cor  the  Intensive  pK>motloa  ot  the 
floorldatioa  of  pubUo  water  auppllee  ahoxUd 
be  avtabUshed. 

a.  tneraaaed  support  ahould  be  provided  for 
rvaearch  in  all  procedure*  and  programs  for 
Improving  the  dental  health  of  cbildren. 

7.  All  preechool  and  school  children. 
Uirou^  tlM  age  of  18  yean,  should  be  In- 
dwtsd  tn  the  prosr^ni  and  existing  rssouroes 
■boold  b*  made  available  on  a  priority  basis 
to  the  younger  age  groups. 

8.  Tb*  tailtisJ  program  in  each  oommunltr 
sboold  bs  sipanded  on  a  planned  and  sys- 
tsmsitle  basis  to  include  addltlonsi  age 
gnnqa  ct  the  achool  population  as  rapidly 
as  sxpwlano*  and   resources   permit. 

9.  The  dental  health  education  oompon- 
ents  ot  all  locaJ,  state  and  national  programs 
should   be  expended. 

10.  Kvary  Individual  should  be  encouraged 
to  d«valOf>  Increasing  responslblUty  for  his 
own  dsntal  health  and  parents  should  b« 
iiMttvatsd  to  full  responsibility  for  the  den- 
tal baalth  of  their  okildren. 

II.  Hie  services  of  private  practitioners 
and  eg  all  aJsUng  raaources  and  facilities 
slkould  be  utUlaad  fully  In  the  operation  of 
tba  program. 

la.  Thm  right  cf  trsedom  of  chdce  by  both 
the  patient  azul  ths  practitioner  ahould  bs 


15.  The  hlgtift  quality  of  dental  services 
itkould  be  available  to  aU. 

14.  Tbe  o(4>ortunltlee  for  the  basic  and 
iTfr^^"^  education  of  denUsts  and  dental 
aozlUanee  tfiould  be  expanded  as  needed  in 
ordsr  V>  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  quali- 
fied peieonnel  for  the  program. 

16.  The  uae  of  voluntary  prepayment  and 
poe^iayment  programs  for  the  purchaee  of 
dental  cere  for  children  should  be  expanded. 

16.  Priority  consideration  should  t>e  given 
to  relmhursement  for  profeselonal  sHTioas 
on  the  "usual  and  crustomary  fee"  twsla. 

17.  nacal  responslblUty  for  the  dental  ear* 
of  nonlndlgent  children  and  families  must 
ooatlnue  to  He  with  the  Individual,  the  fam- 
ily axid  private  and  voluntary  agencies. 

18.  Hie  terms  indigent  and  dentally  tndl- 
gent,  fcr  the  purpceM  of  this  program, 
should  be  defined  by  appropriate  state  agen- 
cies in  a«oordan)Ce  with  existing  state  laws 
and  rc^nlatloni  in  full  consultation  with 
repreeentatlves   of   the   dental    profession. 

Hcv  are  we  going  to  attack  this  problem 
If  we  maintain  the  status  quo  situation— 
88.500  dentists  in  private  pracUce — of  which 
96  percent  acc^t  cnildren.  laoo  dentists  tn 
the  limited  practice  of  pedodontea.  MOO 
OrtfaodcnUsta.  40  percent  of  the  dentists  are 
so  busy  they  cant  handle  any  more  In  a  rca- 
sonalide  work  day.  37  percent  claim  they 
have  enough  patients,  and  these  statistics 
are  In  the  face  of  a  utilisation  rate  when 
lesa  than  half  the  population  go  to  the  den- 
tist during  the  course  of  a  year. 

Therefore,  we  felt  that  the  existing  work- 
force should  be  amplified  in  both  numbers 
and  productivity  If  mere  Is  to  be  sufflclent 
manpower  to  oope  with  the  demands  of  this 
program.  Hils  can  bs  done  by: 

'l.  Increasing  the  numtwr  of  proctlctog 
dentists. 


S.  ProTkUng  Increased  iBatraotloti  for  pto- 
foaslonal  personnel  In  the  dental  care  for 
children  at  the  undergraduate,  grodoate  azid 
post  graduate  level. 

8.  Xncreaalng  the  number  of  eontlnoUig 
education  oouraes  devoted  to  the  oore  ot 
<diUdren. 

4.  Increasing  the  ntnnber  of  training  pro- 
grams for  auxitlary  personnel,  and 

5.  Erpandlng  efforts  to  achieve  more  effec- 
Uve  uUlizatlon  of  axixlllary  personnel. 

In  other  words,  an  expanded  effort  In  cer- 
tain basic  methods  and  an  opportunity  to 
study  never  methods  of  distribution  of 
quality  dental  services. 

Where  to  start — with  consultation  by  the 
dental  profession  d.R.  6710  has  been  intro- 
duced In  Congress  to  create  pilot  programs 
that  wUI  bring  forth  actuarial  and  opera- 
tional experience  necessary  to  expand  the 
program  on  a  nationwide  scale.  Pilot  pro- 
grams would  provide  dent&l  care  for  one 
hundred  thousand  needy  children  In  10  se- 
lected oonununltles  and  would  be  related  to 
every  conceivable  aspect — from  preventive 
prograzns,  and  fluorldAtlon  to  the  manpower, 
cost,  and  related  factors  In  providing  this 
care.  Including  the  training  and  svaluatlons 
of  auxiliaries  and  their  rule  In  distributing 
health  care.  We  will  fight  to  maintain  this 
activity  in  the  areas  of  private  practice  and 
group  care  as  we  know  It. 

We  project  strongly  the  need  to  study  the 
role  of  prepayment  progranu  through  fiscal 
Intennediariee  such  as  X>ental  Service  Oor- 
poratlocis. 

We  ultimately  desire  Oongress  to  expand 
this  first  year  effort  of  10  pilot  programs  to 
40.  We  want  also,  to  study  the  care  of  the 
non-lndlgent  as  well.  We  wish  these  studies 
to  iDclxide  the  study  of  the  relationship  of 
the  variants  in  economics,  geography  and 
popul&tlon. 

We  want  a  atroDg  emphasis  on  preventive 
programs,  involving  fluoridation  of  water 
suppUee,  as  well  as  topical  application, 
dietary  fluoride  supplements,  use  of  antl 
oariogeolc  dentrtfl^oee.  ccntrol  of  consumption 
of  sweets,  toothbrushlng  Instruction,  rols 
of  msklocclusion  and  comprehensive  Patient 
education.  We  include  in  our  recommenda- 
tions the  treatinent  serrioes  thst  would  be 
provided  to  restore  and  mamtaln  the  dental 
and  total  health  of  the  child  patient — and,  M 
oourse,  research. 

We  have  Indicated  to  Ctomgress  that  a 
major  ahare  of  tbe  planning  would  and 
ahould  be  done  on  the  local  and  state  level. 
Prime  responsibility  for  planning  public  sec- 
tor participation  would  and  should  be  lodged 
with  the  state  and  local  departments  of 
health.  On  the  national  level,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  would  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  this 
would  be  discharged  by  dental  health  ori- 
ented pereonnel.  The  Dental  professloa 
aggreeclvely  urges  and  wants  the  opportu- 
nity cf  full  oooperatloo  ia  the  i^annlng,  cxe- 
outloo  and  evaluation  of  these  progrsm^- 
advisory  oommltteea  wlU  be  made  avallahlt 
at  every  level. 

Financing,  under  the  ADA  program  and 
the  HR  5710  will  be  on  grant  In-ald-basls.  not 
exceeding  75  peroentum  of  the  cost  of  pUot 
projects  of  a  comprehensive  nature.  The  bui 
estimates  a  cost  of  6  mllUoa  fcr  the  flzat 
year. 

We  want  to  see  one  channel  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  which  are  now  being 
carried  on  by  many  agencies  of  government. 
At  least  7  agencies  are  now  Involved  and  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  ttilng  to  know  Who  Is 
where  and  what's  what. 

We  have  strongly  suggested  that  this  pilot 
pftigram  approach  is  the  only  way  to  answer 
the  question  poeed  in  the  earlier  section  of 
this  paper.  As  the  program  matures  and 
comes  out  of  the  pilot  stages,  we  feel  fi- 
nancing should  be  done  on  a  matching  rad- 
sral  grant  basis  to  the  states.  This  would  take 
Into  consideration  the  size  of  the  problem  In 
each   state. 


lb  nttsrmte:  flnanrtng  of  acrrlcaa  to  non- 
Indigents  should  be  done  by  the  private  sec- 
tor utlllxlng  prepaynMut  plans  and  tax  in- 
oentlvee  such  as  deductibles  fv  monies  spent 
for  dental  health  oare.  By  widening  these 
ooveragee  and  providing  these  Income  tax 
credits,  a  major  piart  of  tbe  3  billion  dollars 
now  being  spent  try  the  private  sector  would 
be  spent  according  to  the  principles  described 
above. 

In  any  program,  as  has  been  described, 
new  IcglslaUve  authority  Is  needed  If  there 
la  to  be  an  orderly  development.  The 
multiplicity  of  programs  that  exist  today, 
ostensibly  directed  at  improved  dental  health 
for  children.  Is  administered  by  an  equal 
number  of  administrative  agenclee.  In 
some  there  were  actually  no  professional 
(dental)  guidance.  Tot  example,  until 
recently,  there  was  no  coordination  of  the 
dental  programs  In  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportiinlty.  The  TlUe  XIX  "Medicaid"  legis- 
lation does  not  pin-point  children  or  any- 
body else,  it  simply  provides  comprehensive 
care  to  the  needy  and  near  needy.  Thwe 
Is  no  way  of  estahllsAlng  Incremental  care. 
because  the  law  really  promises  rverythlng 
to  everybody. 

Thus  the  ADA,  with  Its  tinlque  competence 
In  dentistry,  and  with  profesaloQal  obliga- 
tion to  improve  personal  and  national  health. 
has  conceived  and  recommends  to  the  people 
of  the  nation,  this  dental  health  program 
for  the  children.  It  Is  the  culmination  of 
hopes   and   desires  for  a  nximber  of   years. 

Conclusion: 

A  method  of  approach  has  been  devised 
that  will  bring  to  us  the  many  answers 
needed  to  create  an  orderly  approach  to  tbe 
objectives  of  the  program.  We  believe 
strongly  in  a  proper  funding  of  the  program. 
so  that  the  operation  of  the  program  will 
rest  at  the  state  aiul  local  levels.  We  strongly 
urge  that  cbalrslde  eare  be  accompanied  by 
education,  motivation  and  pretention.  We 
equally  urge  the  prograna  be  developed  bo 
that  an  end  result  of  individual  respon- 
sibility wiu  coincide  with  the  attainment  of 
early  dent&l  health.  We  are  determined  that 
the  dental  precession  must  guide  the  pro- 
gram, with  cTur  profeaslonal  knowledge  and 
experience,  channeled  through  advisory 
committees.  Plnaly,  we  re-assert  oiir  primary 
objective — dental  health  for  the  people  of 
this  naUon.  for  that  which  la  best  for  the 
people  is  best  for  the  dental  psx>feBalon.  In 
that  manner,  we  eserclse  our  citlEenahip 
responsibility  as  our  ooatributlon  to  a 
he&lthy  and  stronger  nation. 


If  WaaeBthtl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  BBPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  Map  JO.  19S7 
Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  lost  one  of  lU 
most  outstanding  citizens  with  th«  pass- 
ing to  his  eternal  reward  of  Mr.  Leo 
Weldenthal. 

Under  leave  obtained,  I  Insert  to  the 
CoNGRCssioNu.  RzcoHD  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Cleveland  PUln  Dealer 
on  May  10,  which  reads  as  follows: 
Lao  WsmaKTHAL 
Leo  Weldenthal  was  a  man  wlVh  a  Avam. 
not  about  personal  aggrandizement  but 
about  the  cultural  apprectauon  of  a  elty. 
Largely  because  of  his  driving  Interest  In  the 
arts,  and  in  remembrance  of  historical  mile- 
stones. Cleveland  today  hss  Its  unique  Oul- 
tural  Gardens  In  Rockefeller  Park.  Through 
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Weldentbal's  efforts  Cleveland  also  became 
DOS  of  the  first  dtlea  in  the  United  8ta«H  to 
have  a  chapter  of  the  National  Oooferenoe  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

During  most  of  his  working  career,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Jewlah  Independent.  His  death 
this  week  at  B9  removes  from  tne  Clevelazkd 
acens  an  Indomitable  spirit  keyed  to  ttie 
city's  knowledge  of  man's  proud  past  and  hla 
bf^>eful  future. 


Latrobe  Sofa  Prescated  fa>  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVIS 

Monday,  Mat  15,  1987 
Mr.  SCHWEWOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
UB.  Capitol  Historical  Society.  In  cere- 
monieB  held  at  2  p.m.,  Thursday,  March 
9.  1967,  presented  the  Benjamin  Latrobe 
Empire  Sofa  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr,  W.  Pat  Jennings. 
First  owned  by  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hazelhurst,  it  comprised 
a  part  of  the  furnishings  in  their  Balti- 
more home  prior  to  his  death  in  1820. 
Since  that  time.  It  has  remained  In  the 
Latrobe  family,  having  been  in  the  poe- 
sesslon  of  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe.  Jr..  his 
daughter,  Agnes  Latrobe  Weston,  and 
her  son.  Benjamin  Latrobe  Weston.  It 
was  the  letter's  wife.  Virginia  Rich  Wes- 
ton, who  last  owned  the  sofa  before  pre- 
senting it  to  her  nephew,  the  Reverend 
E.  Albert  Rich,  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  In  Elllcott  City.  Md.  Reverend 
Rich,  recognizing  the  historical  value  of 
the  piece,  offered  it  to  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society,  and  the  society  has 
subsequently  placed  the  sofa  in  the  con- 
gressional ladles  retiring  room,  originally 
designed  for  the  Capitol  by  Latrobe,  and 
one  time  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  basic  composition  of  the  sofa 
Is  poplar  and  walnut  with  a  walnut 
veneer. 

Benjamin  R.  Latrobe  was  born  In  Eng- 
land In  1764.  Thirty-two  years  later,  he 
came  to  America.  By  1803,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
Surveyor  of  Public  Buildings  for  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Latrobe's  yean  tn 
Washington  were  stormy.  In  1812,  he  re- 
signed his  position  only  to  find  his  serv- 
ices requested  again  for  restoration  of 
the  Capitol  following  its  partial  destruc- 
UoD  by  the  British  In  1814.  In  1830,  the 
talented  architect's  career  came  to  a  pre- 
mature close  at  New  Orleans,  where  he 
succumbed  to  yellow  fever. 

Latrobe's  genius  Is  reflected  not  only 
In  the  Capitol  of  bis  adopted  country, 
but  In  other  public  buildings,  such  as 
St.  John's  Church — "Church  of  the 
Presidents" — ^In  Washington,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
in  Baltimore.  In  addition  to  being  the 
foremost  engineer  and  architect  of  his 
time.  Latrobe  was  a  recognised  artist  Am 
Surveyor  of  Public  Buildings,  hli  snr- 


Ices  were  In  demand  throughout  Oov- 
emment  agencies.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent's House.  Prom  1809,  when  Pmtldent 
and  Mrs.  Madison  first  occupied  the 
structure,  until  It  was  burned  by  the 
British  In  1814,  Benjamin  Latrobe  de- 
signed much  of  the  furnishings  so  as  to 
compliment  the  architectural  style  ol 
the  Executive  Mansion. 


Eslabliilimeiit  of  Rice  Acrcafe 
Anotmeats 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AUUNSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11,  1987 
The  House  In  Committee  of  ttie  Wiiole 
HouAe  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union  had  under 
conalderatlon  the  Joint  reaoiutlon  (H.J.  Res. 
363)  relsUog  to  the  establtshnfient  of  IBST 
farm  rloe  acreage  allotmenta  for  certain  pro- 
ducers and  farma. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
arise  In  support  of  this  resolution.  I  favor 
Its  approval  because  it  Is  just,  proper  and 
right  that  a  veteran  who  has  "borne  tbe 
battle"  In  behalf  of  freedom  and  liberty 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  on  re- 
turning home  to  continue  in  the  business 
for  which  he  Is  best  fitted.  The  Congress 
has  recognized  this  theory  In  the  enact- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n 
of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act,  accord- 
ing men  who  had  returned  from  duty  In 
one  of  the  armed  services  to  be  given  5 
percentage  points  added  to  their  grade 
on  cIvU  service  tests  In  the  case  of  regu- 
lar veterans,  and  10  percentage  points  In 
the  case  of  disabled  veterans,  moving 
such  persons  In  the  latter  category  to  the 
top  of  the  list. 

House  Joint  Resolution  263  Is  the 
fulflliment  and  furtherance  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  policy  of  according  veterans 
who  served  during  time  of  war  In  one  or 
more  conflicts  the  right  and  privilege  to 
grow  rice,  if  such  person  compiles  with 
the  vast  prerequisites  as  contained  In  this 
legislation.  Such  veteran.  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  resolution,  must  have  acquired 
prior  to  1955  tn  an  established  rice-pro- 
ducing area  In  fee  simple  lands  suitable 
for  the  production  of  rice,  with  the  In- 
tention of  growing  rice  on  such  land  but 
could  not  do  so  because  such  person  was 
engaged  In  military  service  during  the 
base  period  of  1950  to  1954.  A  further 
prerequisite  of  the  legislation  was  that  of 
consideration  being  given  that  the  total 
acreage  of  the  land  that  Is  classified  as 
cropland,  the  suitability  of  such  land  for 
the  production  of  alternate  crops,  the 
source  and  availability  of  water,  the  pro- 
ducer's farming  background  and  depend- 
ence upon  farming  as  a  livelihood. 

When  I  introduced  this  legislation  I 
had  In  mind  that  it  was  to  aid  and  assist 
certain  veterans  who  could  comply  with 
the  rigid  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  It  was 
not  my  intention  then  or  now  to  break 
down  or  se*  a  precedent  which  would 
weaken  the  control  program  for  rice.  We 
need  to  maintain  strict  limitations  on  the 


growing  of  rice  to  avoid  burdensome  sur- 
pluses, since  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
rice  finds  its  way  Into  export  channels. 

The  principal  beneficiary  of  this  legis- 
lation, Mr  C.  E.  Greene.  R  JX)..  Brinkley. 
Ark.,  is  entitled  to.  and  It  is  my  object 
in  presenting  .this  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  county  and  State  committees 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  upon 
enactment  of  this  resolution,  to  provide 
an  allotment  of  such  size  as  to  make 
for  an  economic  unit  In  the  area  where 
his  or  other  eligible  person's  land  lies. 
This  acreage  would  not  In  any  wise  affect 
other  rice  producers  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  would  not  deci'ease  the  al- 
lotments to  any  of  them,  as  the  allot- 
ment authorized  by  this  resolution  would 
come  solely  and  exclusively  out  of  the 
national  reserve,  which  has  consistently 
been  imdersubecribed. 

While  Mr.  C.  E.  Qreene  was  serving  his 
country  during  the  Korean  conflict,  new 
areas  were  brought  Into  rice  production 
by  vlrtiie  of  these  lands  building  up  rice 
histories  during  the  war  years  of  1851, 
1952,  1953,  and  1954.  Mr.  Greene  would 
have  cherished  the  wjiortunlty  to  utilize 
his  lands,  which  he  had  purchased  out 
of  the  savings  from  his  salary  in  the 
Navy,  to  grow  rice  during  these  years. 
All  he  seeks  is  being  placed  on  a  par  and 
equal  basis  with  people  who  had  never 
grown  rice  before  and  remained  at  home 
doing  so  and  building  up  their  rice  acre- 
ages during  the  Korean  war. 

The  legislation  should  be  speedily  ap- 
proved and  I  trust  that  the  Rouae  will 
pass  this  resolution  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 


Montgomerr  Cosatiau  Take  Top  Hoaort 
at  18tk  Aaaual  lateraiiioul  Sdcace 
Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

b  or  rnrasTLVAjna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jfoiutaii.  May  15,  1997 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  achievements  of 
two  constituents.  Miss  Martha  C.  Cragoe. 
17.  of  LansdaJe,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Rodney  B. 
Alderfcr.  16,  of  Harleysv'Ule. 

These  two  talented  younsters  have  Just 
returned  from  San  Francisco,  where  they 
won  top  honors  In  the  18th  annual  Inter- 
national Science  Fair. 

Martha  won  five  prizes,  including  the 
fair's  top  award  and  three  other  first 
place  awards.  Rodney  won  two  prizes. 
Including  a  first  place.  The  two  yosnsters 
competed  with  223  other  finalists  from 
the  United  States  and  11  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

They  had  been  named  grand  wiimers 
In  the  Delaware  Valley  Science  Fair, 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Franklin  in- 
stitute and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  five  awards  presented  to  Martha 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  San  Francisco 
Pair  were: 

International  Science  Fair  First 
Award,  American  Chemical  Society  First 
Award,  D.S.  Aimy  and  UjB.  Air  Force 
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Flnt  Awards,  and  American  Dental  Asao- 
datlon.  Third  Award. 

Rodney  won  the  International  Science 
Fair  Fourth  Award  and  the  Sodety  of 
Exploration  Oec^Tbyslclsts  First  Alter- 
nate Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  wonderful  perform- 
ance of  Martha  Cragoe  and  Rodney  Al- 
derfer  la  cause  for  their  families,  their 
aohools,  their  oommunltles,  and  our  Na- 
tion to  t>e  justifiably  proud. 


Air  Farce  Capt  Jack  Teafvc 

KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALmxKi* 
IN  THE  BOnsX  OF  R£PR£SSNTATXVBS 

Thursday.  May  11.  19S7 

Mr.  imiiER  of  C&Ufomls.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Air  Fy>rc«  Oftpt.  Jack  Tea^e,  aon  of 
our  esteemed  ooUeague,  Olxn  Tkagtte,  of 
Texa«,  has  dlBplajed  In  Vietnam  the 
same  valor  and  courage  that  brought  his 
father  11  medals  for  heroion  In  World 
Warn  combat. 

A  graduate  of  Texas  A.  It  M.  University, 
as  Ls  his  fatlier,  Capt.  John  O.  (Jack) 
Tea^ue  was  Interviewed  on  a  recent  visit 
bock  to  his  alin:\  mater.  The  obeervatlDns 
he  made  are  f<artlcularl7  refreshing  and 
commendable  In  this  time  when  there  Is 
80  much  news  of  draft-card  burners  and 
others  of  their  Ilk  who  seem  not  to  know 
the  meaning  of  patrlotifm. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  include  this 
article  which  appeared  In  the  A.  &  M. 
magazine,  Aggie,  about  Captain  Teague, 
now  an  Air  Force  Jet  pilot,  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rxcoid: 

Srr  on  Umcx^  Ho's  Tkab. 

Life  for  artudent  pUot  Jotm  O.  TMgue  at 
Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Texas  must  be  pretty 
duJI.  Th6  bAsajUB  Inherent  la  le&mlng  to  fly 
ruperBoolc  aircraft  ere  ever  present,  but  tble 
Jiggle  erporleDced  greater   <langer  and  cur- 

Mucb  ct  "BubbA"  Teegue'i  j&laslon  In 
Soutbeost  AoU  la  vtlll  oUeslfled.  But  eomc  of 
It  u  now  biMtfcrj  uid  can  be  told. 

Teague  uul  an  Air  Oommando  medic, 
TSgt.  sun  MocLQle.  left  ibe  States  In  June. 
After  10  days  of  tarteflng,  tbey  were  dropped 
deep  Into  enemy  territory.  Tbeir  mlaston: 
direct  close  sir  Bupport  to  regain  tbJs  ares  of 
strategic  ImportAnce,  provide  rescue  for 
pUou  downed  In  Nortb  Vletnazn.  assist  vltb 
local  medtpj*.!  training  and  care  for  wounded. 

Jadt  described  ibe  people  be  worked  wltb 
thts  way: 

".  .  .  conditions  were  pitiful.  Th*  daily 
diet  was  Tlix  and  something  like  water  cress 
tor  breakfast,  luncb  and  supper.  They  bad 
little  oSothing.  DiAease  Thou«&odB  of  rats. 
Poor  hy^ene.  But  they  were  really  a  happy 
people.  And.  wouJd  you  believe,  theft  was 
sooiethlng  tbey  mtver  c»n«ldered.  The  father 
was  the  family  boss.  Home  Ufe  was  the  center 
of  •verytiilng.  And  they  were  very  pro- 
American  and  very,  vary  grateful  for  our  ss- 
sl  stance. 

"Some  of  Xb«  soldiers  were  about  12  years 
old.  All  of  tbecn  were  very  courageous.  Those 
that  were  wounded  never  uttered  a  sound  of 
pain.  Onoe  on  a  amAll  aircraft  with  me  there 
was  s  mother,  father  and  small  g\il,  about 
seven — all  wounded.  T^e  father  reeked  of 
gangrene.  The  UCtle  girl  bad  been  shot 
through  the  cb«st  by  the  communists.  The 
only  Urns  sbe  orted  was  wben  the  airplane 


took  off— the  nolss  aaarad  bar.  Sba  dted  on 
the  flight  from  loss  of  blood." 

Captain  Teague  was  carefully  trained  for 
bis  mission.  After  Tolunteerlng  for  AU  Oom- 
mandos.  he  was  schooled  in  surrlTal.  combat 
technique,  atrtrofflc  controlling,  escape  and 
evasion  and  anally  parachuting  at  n.  Ben- 
nlng.  Oa.  where  be  logged  &3  Jumpa 

He  was  prepared  for  everylni — eiuept  tlw 
raU. 

"We  tried  to  live  oa  the  local  diet  but 
found  It  impossible.  I  lost  IB  pounds  in  one 
month  and  had  a  good  case  of  dengue  fever. 
Food  was  the  big  problem.  And  the  rats. 
We  couldn't  shoot  them,  for  obvious  res- 
sons,  so  we  ]ust  had  to  bear  them.  I  might 
add  that  rat  was  occasloaally  part  of  the 
diet.  too.  And  wben  you're  hungry,  U  lant 
that  bad. 

"There  la  no  good  water  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Everything  must  be  boiled  before  you  can 
tblnk  about  drinking  it." 

Maybe  the  most  severe  hardship  for  Jack 
was  the  separation  frcxn  his  family. 

"My  wife,  Unds,  did  an  outstanding  Job 
while  I  was  over  there.  She  wrote  ma  every 
day.  I  bsd  a  small  tape  recorder  snd  the 
would  have  Johnny  (age  five)  and  Terrl  (age 
two)  talk  on  the  Upes.  I  usually  got  mall 
about  every  seven  or  eight  days  and  It  was 
tmly  a  blessing  to  get  a  heap.  I  hope  every 
parent,  wife  or  sweetheart  who  bas  someone 
there  can  realize  the  Importance  of  sending 
mall.  The  men  there  would  prefer  receiving 
msll  to  being  promoted. 

Teague  transmitted  coded  Informatloa  by 
radio  from  his  clandestine  battle  headquar- 
ters. After  locating  a  target,  be  wotild  pass 
the  word  to  bis  contact  for  aircraft  and 
ordnance  and  wben  the  plsnee  arrived,  direct 
them  on  target.  Intelligence  reports  Indicate 
that  be  accounted  for  at  least  600  enemy 
dead  and  the  rescue  of  four  friendly  pUots. 
His  troops  re-captiu-ed  tb«  strategic  area — 
plus  a  little. 

Jack's  most  vlrld  recollection  of  near-death 
was  a  miscue  by  a  plane  tie  was  directing 
over  a  target. 

"One  of  oiu-  aircraft  'pickled'  bis  four 
bombs  about  two  seconds  early  and  they 
beaded  right  for  ui.  I  was  on  the  ground 
very  close  to  the  enemy  position — not  In 
a  foxhole.  Just  flat  on  tbe  ground.  Z  watched 
the  bombs  all  the  way  down.  The  closest  one 
bit  about  30  yards  In  front  of  me  but  It 
landed  in  a  culvert.  I  was  blown  completely 
off  tbe  ground  bat  wasnt  Injured." 

Teague  ssya  ''I  ran  scared  a  lot  of  tbe 
time — which  I  think  Is  pretty  nomukl".  A 
report  from  one  engagement  Indicates  that 
"running  scared"  dldnt  bother  bis  bravery. 

"Captam  John  O.  Teague  distinguished 
himself  by  heroism  as  a  combat  controller 
while  engaged  In  operatloiui  against  an  op- 
posing armed  force  in  a  predominantly  hos- 
tile area.  On  13  September,  a  refugee  vUlage 
at  some  5,000  population  was  attacked.  The 
entire  village  fled.  Captain  Ttague.  disregard- 
ing his  peraonal  safety,  remained  in  tbe  vil- 
lage and  amid  hostile  fire,  called  for  air 
support.  Despite  poor  vreather.  Captain 
Teague  auoceesfully  directed  tactical  aircraft 
on  target,  repulsing  hostile  forces  and  there- 
by saving  this  vitally  strategic  area  from 
capture.  By  bis  heroic  actions  and  unselfish 
dedication  to  duty.  Captain  Tea^e  reflected 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  tbe  United 
States  Air  Force." 

"Bubba"  received  tbe  Broniie  Star  with 
''V"  Device  for  exceptional  valor  for  bis  action 
that  day.  No  one  in  his  hometown  was 
prouder  than  his  pop.  College  Station  Con- 
gressman Olln  (Tiger)  Teague  "33.  who  earned 
a  barracks  bag  ot  medals — Including  tbs 
Bronae  Star — In  World  War  U. 

Jack  says  he  dldnt  really  understand  the 
Cold  Wax  when  he  went  to  Southeast  Asia. 

"I  knew  I  dldnt  like  tbe  communists  from 
what  X  had  studied  and  bad  been  taught  In 
my  home  life.  When  I  returned.  I  bated  them. 
These  Asians  we  are  helping  hate  tbe  com- 
munlsts.  too.  and  they  bavs  good  reasooa. 


Tbe  majority  at  tbs  people  are  refug«ea,  In 
one  faahlon  or  another.  Tbey  have  seen  fbclr 
mothers,  fathers  or  children  killed  by  tbe 
oonununljts.  Some  have  been  enslaved,  al- 
lowed to  llvv  only  to  work  the  flelda 

"Many  groups  believe  we  can  maintain  a 
live  and  let  policy'  with  the  oommunlsts. 
Man,  are  tbey  wrong  I  Tltf  oommunlsia — 
whether  Riiasian.  Cblneee.  Nortb  Vietnamese 
or  Viet  Cong — hate  us  with  a  passion.  We 
are  In  tbctr  way.  They  must  defeat  ua  to 
gain  world  domiiMtion.  Tbey  are  ruthless 
butchers,  caring  nothing  about  human  Ufe. 
hope  or  dignity. 

"And  ni  tell  you  eomethlng.  rd  rather 
fight  them  over  there  than  In  Dallas,  or  Waco 
or  College  Station. 

"I  flLrmly  believe  this  Is  tbe  big  question. 
Where  is  tbe  battl^leld  going  to  be?" 


Doable  Stawlard  ol  DiMcmt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  XiOUIBEUf  A 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  BSPRBSXNTATIVK3 

Monday.  May  15.  1H7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 

United  States  Is  taking  steps  and  making 
noises  to  Increase  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Communists — the  same  enemy  supply- 
ing weapons  which  have  chopped  the 
hearts  out  of  over  lO.OOO  of  our  gallant 
soldiers  In  Vietnam — every  possible  at- 
tempt Is  being  taken  by  our  Oovemment 
to  harass  loyal  American  taxpayers  who 
might  In  some  small  personal  manner 
assist  the  great  anti-Communist  nation 
of  Rhodesia. 

In  recent  weeks  some  of  Rhodefda's 
friends  in  the  United  States  have  been 
harassed  by  US.  Treasury  agents.  Cus- 
toms, and  the  agents  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  I  Insert  here 
a  self-explanatory  letter  from  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Wyckoff,  of  Highland,  Calif.,  the  most 
recent  victim  of  this  vendetta  against 
loyal  Americans  who  dissent  against 
Communism: 

HioHLaNV,  CALir..  Way  7, 1967. 

itr.  DANtCL  PAtTLSnt, 

Xxecutive  Director, 

American -Southern  A frieo  CouneU, 

Washinfitcm.  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  pAtnaoiv:  Mr.  John  Accord  called 
and  Invited  me  to  be  present  for  your  meet- 
ing a£  May  17  and  to  bring  a  display  oT  tbe 
goods  which  I  am  importing  from  Rhodesia 
and  lU  friends.  Unfortunately  I  will  not  be 
able  to  do  this  despite  my  previous  plans. 
I  am  sorry. 

On  Wednesday.  May  4,  without  prlcf 
wamli^  and  while  I  was  home  for  lunch 
two  men  appeared  at  the  door,  one  from  the 
treasury  department  and  one  from  the  Cus- 
toms department.  Thtj  bad  a  copy  of  a  news- 
paper article  from  tbe  Rhodesia  Herald 
reporting  my  trip  and  that  I  was  arranging 
to  bring  Rhodeslan  goods  into  tbe  United 
StatM  wltb  tbe  excepUon  of  those  on  tbe 
sanctions  list.  In  the  article  Z  pointed  out 
that  In  regards  ooppv  Z  could  import  oon- 
sunur  Items  since  Rhodesia  does  not  refine 
any  ooppcr.  Tbe  executive  cvder  reads  .  .  . 
"copper  .  . .  originating  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
...  or  products  thereof."  All  Rbodealan  fln- 
labed  copper  goods  are  made  of  Kamblan 
copper  refined  in  Italy  or  Britain  and  Z  per- 
sonally examined  the  shipping  cases  in  which 
tbe  Rhodeaian  companies  received  their  cop- 
per sheeu  from  Italy  and  Britain.  Certainly 
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these  are  not  pcoduots  at  oopper  orlginattng 
la  SouOMn  Hbodaata.   The  Truawiiy   maa 

stated  bs  bad  ordsrs  from  WssAilDftan  tbat 
all  my  goods  wars  to  be  seized  but  stnoa  Ibsy 
were  than  out  at  a  display  ha  simply  told 
ms  that  Z  must  bold  than  for  tha  gov  n- 
mant.  nalthsr  selling  nor  giving  them  away. 
Be  then  demanded  to  go  over  my  books  at  all 
shipments  whether  or  not  oovorod  by  sanc- 
tlona  When  I  queatiooied  his  authority  to 
go  over  my  reoords  of  other  Items  be  mad*  it 
very  plain  that  I  bad  better  show  tbeca  to 
him  since  business  raoords  "have  been  de- 
termined to  be  quasi-public  and  not  oovered 
tff  tbs  fifth  amendment"  and  there  would  be 
"trouble"  if  I  did  ooi  give  him  all  my  reoords 
sooountlng  fully  fcr  the  SS.OOO  worth  ct 
Rbode^an  goods  Z  had  purchased.  Z  bad 
already  explained  to  blm  none  were  on  the 
sanctions  liat  but  bs  made  me  suppily  him 
wltb  the  nsjna  ot  each  oocnpany  I  dealt  with 
sod  tbe  amount  of  my  purchase.  The  maker 
at  the  oopper  plaques  owns  a  small  factory 
la  Jobannasburg.  South  Africa  wbsr*  bs 
mskes  similar  Items  which  would  also  benefit 
Rhodesia  slnoe  be  owns  It  (a  Rhodeslan  firm) 
and  I  was  told  that  to  buy  tbe  copper  items 
mads  m  Scuth  Africa  by  s  Rhodeslan  owned 
firm  also  violated  sanctions  because  It  was 
-too  ckwely  tdantified  irith  Rhod«U-.  Tbey 
were  externally  poUte  but  made  It  very  plain 
that  oontlnulng  to  faring  In  Rhodeslan  goods 
would  result  in  "trouble".  The  goods  which 
I  bad  planned  to  display  Z  cannot  sell.  Other 
goods  ara  not  yet  here  so  I  wUl  be  unable  to 
dl^lay  thsse  Itema 

Each  time  I  pointed  out  to  him  how  Tin- 
reasonable  It  would  b«  to  apply  sanctions  to 
an  ooppcr  produced  in  Italy  and  Xogland 
(refined  there)  and  that  that  was  what  be 
WIS  applying  the  sanctions  to  in  this  cose 
be  would  run  to  the  telephone  and  call  Wash- 
ington again.  Twice  he  called  for  higher  In- 
stnicUoDs  and  cams  out  with  a  ruling  which 
was  In  effeoc  that  If  Rhodesia  benefited  from 
the  import  it  must  be  stopped  because  that 
was  the  intent  o€  the  aanctloos.  Incldsntally 
though  bs  offered  to  reimburse  ms  for  the 
telephone  calls  I  must  ooofesi  Z  lacked  tbs 
oourage  tc  request  It  as  be  Is  in  my  bcma 
trying  to  decide  wbethw  to  arrest  me  or  not. 
It  was  a  terribly  rrlghtenlng  experience  to  go 
through  to  know  that  tbs  president  can  sign 
an  order  under  which  I  could  go  to  Jail  for 
ten  yeaia.  without  approval  of  congreaa  tbs 
order  being  Interpreted  by  his  pollUcaJ  ap- 
potnteea  with  abvlous  intention  to  create 
as  much  hardship  and  difficulty  as  possible 
for  ms  and  without  th*  protection  of  ths 
courts.  Kven  the  oourta  now  being  political 
appointments  are  no  longer  any  protection 
on  a  politically  motivated  decl£lon.  Such  men 
as  Arthur  Goldberg  and  associates  are  so  un- 
concerned with  Justice  when  opposed  to  their 
pollttcal  views  that  a  fair  trial  in  our  courts 
Is  not  possible.  This  is  a  fearsome  thing  to 
view.  In  my  mind  there  Is  no  doubt  that  tbe 
government  will  spare  no  expense  or  effort  in 
order  Co  convict  those  who  assist  that  great 
antl-oonununist  threat  to  world  peace.  Rho- 
desia Xf  similar  efforts  were  made  to  oon- 
trot  those  promoting  our  great  peace-loving 
friends  of  Russia  one  would  feel  better  about 
It.  I  shall  continue  to  help  Rhodesia  because 
Rhodesia  Is  defending  my  country  In  ths 
great  struggle  which  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  my  two  children.  By  aiding  Rhodesia 
I  am  in  service  to  my  country.  If  my  coun- 
try chooses  to  Imprison  ms  for  my  efforts 
to  defend  It  then  It  must  be.  Somehow  pec^ 
pie  must  waks  up. 

Tours  In  service  to  our  country, 

Boanrr  t*.  Wtckovt,  MI>. 

P.S.  Tou  may  use  this  letter  in  any  way 
you  see  fit.  Z  am  writing  my  DongreaBmao  and 
perhaps  on*  or  two  othara  I  am  also  going 
through  tbe  formality  at  requesUng  an  Im- 
port permit  for  the  copper  plaques  which 
should  not  be  sanctioned  but  knowing  Ih* 
P«nnlt  win  bs  refused. 


G«v.  BvM  Hm^Mf  W  Iow« 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN 

or  XKBLura 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8BfTATIVB8 

Afofiday,  May  15.  19t7 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday  evening  Gov  Harold  El.  Hughea. 
of  Iowa,  addressed  over  4,000  Democratlo 
precinct  committeemen  and  workers  at 
Indianapolis.  This  banquet  waa  under 
the  auspkea  of  the  Indiana  Democratic 
Editorial  Association  working  In  con- 
junction with  Gordon  St.  Angelo,  chair- 
man of  the  Indiana  State  Democratic 
Central  Ooounittee. 

The  folkywlnc:  are  exoerpta  fr(»n  the 
speech  made  by  Governor  Hughes : 

It  would  have  been  worth  the  trip  to  Indi- 
ana— even  If  Z  had  to  pay  for  my  dlnnar. 
which  I  hope  I  won't — to  oongratulate  yon 
Indiana  Defnocrats  on  tbe  great  }ob  you  have 
done  in  receot  years  In  putting  ths  Hoosler 
state  on  the  move. 

Needless  to  say.  this  achievement  did  not 
oome  about  without  a  tremendous  effort  on 
your  part  from  the  precloet  level  od  upl- 
and I  commend  you  for  It. 

As  we  gather  together  our  forces  and  lay 
out  our  battie  plans  in  this  Interim  period,  wa 
know  that  tbs  I>emocratlc  party  has  the  re- 
sources to  win  decisively  in  IMS. 

We  have  the  record;  we  have  the  goals; 
we  have  the  leadership  on  the  national  ler^ 
and  in  key  states,  such  as  Indiana 

Yet  It  should  be  frankly  admitted  that  ws 
have  not  y«t  fully  recovered  from  IMH)  and 
regained  the  clear-eyed  sense  of  purpose  that 
marked  our  united  effort  in  1904. 

In  a  great  Democratic  meeting  such  m 
this — and  I  have  never  attended  a  finer  one- 
It  seems  to  ms  that  ws  should  dlsciui  can- 
didly the  ingredients  needed  to  trlng  our 
party  back  to  full  strength  and  uzUty. 

We  bavs  heard  scathing  and  unending 
criticism  of  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  the  cred- 
ibility gap  and  all  of  the  rest  of  tt. 

But  It  nevw  seems  to  occur  to  these  critics 
that  whatever  faults  tbey  accuse  Mr  John- 
son of  having  can  only  be  dwarfed  try  th* 
mighty  structure  of  this  administration's 
historic  contribution  to  building  a  t>etter  so- 
ciety in  America 

Thx:  Oreat  Soole^  label  has  been  ridiculed 
and  abused.  Flaws  and  bast*  and  bureau- 
cratic foibles  have  been  pointed  out  In  soma 
of  tbe  vast  array  of  federal   progranu. 

Tet  tb*  cumultniv*  effect  of  these  pro- 
gramLB — admitting  that  there  hare  been  mis- 
takes here  and  there  In  their  administra- 
tion— has  twen  to  lift  the  over-all  quality  of 
our  society  ahead  by  60  years. 

TTie  tremendous.  Innovative  force  of  these 
programs  reflects  a  political  phUosophv  that 
is  faithful  to  ths  highest  Ideals  of  tbs 
American  dream. 

Whatever  antl  feelings  anyone  may  have 
had  against  Mr.  Johnson,  this  fact.  In  sim- 
ple faimesa.  should  be  acknowledged. 

In  perspective,  the  central  fact  about  tbe 
War  on  Poverty  Is  not  some  bureaucratlo 
malfunction,  imagined  or  real. 

The  significant  fact — In  terms  of  our  en- 
tire history — Is  that  our  national  leader- 
ahlp  bad  tb*  courage  to  discard  ths  Ignoble 
notion  that  th*  poor  must  always  be  poor 
and  to  move  boldly  and  Imaginatively  to  lUt 
them  permanently  out  of  their  povei^. 

TV>  anyoD*  wMb  a  sens*  of  history,  tlia 
wonder  of  tt  ail  te  tlkac  this  bad  not  baan 
thought  at  or  triad  before. 

We  can  only  ooom  back  into  our  fun 
strength  again,  m  I  sea  It,  U  «v  keep  t^ 


of    ow    party^    IdsaUoa    burning 
bclgbtly. 

Azkd  tf  anyoD*  vondam  tf  ttun  «•  ttilB^ 
worth  Oghtli^  for  as  a  poWttoal  party.  Itaaa 
IM  m*  put  his  doobta  to  r«st  at  oooa. 

Th*  great  aodal  gains  of  tb*  Jobnaon  and 
Kennedy  administratlofi*  ar*  In  *ev«<e  (gan- 
ger, if  we  slacken  off  for  a  moment  In  our  duty 
to  defend  thesn.. 

We  ar*  In  a  rulnerahl*  pertod. 

There  are  unmiwraksMe  ^gns  for  all  to  ■•* 
of  a  backlafih  agalnsrt  progre^  social  gains 
and  the  s&crLnc«e  required  to  make  tb*  public 
Invastments  we  must  make  to  aaeure  our  oon- 
Unulng  advancemant  as  a  society. 

It  has  been  our  nUstaks  to  undoestlinate 
ths  vigor  and  determination  of  this  reaction 
against  our  oaditlonally  prised  putrik)  In- 
stitutions as  well  ss  th*  great  public  reforms 
of  r«ocnt  years. 

Taks  education,  for  example. 

In  tbe  past,  we  bav*  heard  antl-«duoatlon 
paopl*  talking  about  what  tbey  would  do 
to  out  th*  high  costs  of  put>ac  edueattoB  If 
they  bad  t^M  opportunity. 

We  have  taken  th*  attitude:  Well,  tbsa* 
peopi*  might  be  a  titUe  oonservsAlv*  In  tliatr 
attlt.ude  toward  education,  but  tbey  wouldn't 
really  go  to  th*  extent  of  carrying  out  their 
thxvat  to  reduce  the  rote  of  education  In  our 
aoclaty. 

WoMldnt  tbcyf 

TouV  bett«r  bellsva  that  tbey  would — 
and  then  Is  abundant  «vtda&oa  ooi  tb*  ooo- 
temporary   tcenu   to    bear   this   out. 

Tbe  anti-progress  peopla  the  antl-*duca- 
tloQ  people,  ths  anu-veifsr*  peopls.  the 
bigots,  tbe  racists  and  all  tiis  other  extremist 
groups  in  our  society  mean  eaactly  what 
tbey  say.  and  U  given  ths  opportunity  to 
implement  their  reactlonsry  oonvlctloiis, 
tbey  will  carry  them  out  to  tbs  letter. 

"Cht  Idealism  at  onr  party  Is  a  big  umbrMla 
under  which  peopls  of  all  rmoss  and  creeds 
and  walks  of  life  can  stand  with  prltte.  But 
th*  blgota  and  tbe  hatemoDgerv  do  noi  be- 
long under  this  umbrella— and  w*  ar*  a 
strongfs-  party  without  tbem. 

On  th*  other  hand.  w«  Invito  tboaa  wtio 
do  stand  for  tb*  great  goals  of  mll^tan- 
ment.  equality  and  Justlc*  in  our  aoctsty  to 
Join  tu  In  pursuing  tbe  great  goala  whatever 
our  differences  may  bs  on  minor  issoea 

Tb*  Republican  party  can  oount  la  Its 
ranks  today  a  number  of  attractlva  Isadi* 
of  Uberal  persuasion. 

Tet  th*  ecn«gency  of  eacii  of  the**  man 
Is  an  Isolated,  ad  hoe  oocurrano*  unto  Itsalf 
that  does  not  relate  to  th*  Tnrlnlln*  phU- 
o*opby  of  ths  Bepu1:>llcau  party. 

We  know  what  tb*  RepubUoan  party  la 
against,  but  wa  dont  know  what  It  Is  /or. 

Wbera  do  you  find  in  that  party's  phil- 
osophy tbe  creative  ideailsm  Chat  would  en- 
ergtas  tbs  great  innovative  forces  for  ths 
public  good  that  have  marked  the  Johnson 
and  Kennedy  admlnistratloneT 

The  great  goals  of  our  party  txrtb  animate 
ua  and  unite  ua  It  la  tlms  to  invoke  tbdr 
creaUve  fore*  again. 

To  be  sure,  ths  eotirs*  of  tna*  lovs  dow 
not  alvrays  run  smoothly  in  our  own  ranka 
W*  are  not  historically  or  eturantly  the  etilt 
of  tbe  rubber  stajsp. 

Since  the  Governor's  Conference  at  Whit* 
Sulphur  Spring  when  I  spoke  out  rather 
frankly  ooncemlng  the  Administration  on 
behalf  of  tbs  Dvnocratic  cauc\is  of  Oov- 
emora.  I  must  confess  that  some  people  bav* 
questioned  my  poeiuon  regarding  th*  Ad- 
ministratictfi  in  Waablngtoo. 

I  would  maks  it  clear  to  all  ooocemad  that 
this  candid  criticism  within  our  party  did 
not  indicate  any  lessening  of  my  support  for 
tha  Z>emocratlc  adminlstzatlon  or  for  the 
President^  personally. 

I  bavs  supported  th*  President  for  a  good 
many  years,  longer  perhaps  than  any  poAlU- 
clan  on  ths  stat*  level  tn  Zowa. 

Thera  has  been  no  cbang*  In  this  support. 
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ir  tlur*  la  uiythlDc  la  vlilcta.  X  liave  com- 
plata  oonfldaoo*.  tt  ia  thli: 

Tliat  I3ia  Johziaoa-Huxiiphny  ticket  wlU 
tattd  tiM  Dvmocntle  p^rty  to  uioth«r  r%o~ 
tory  In  19681 

Tbe  wmr  in  Yltftnun  tianga  orar  our  land 
mzul  owwr  th«  /utun  of  our  p*rty  Uk«  • 
bcary  oloud. 

As  Amolcwu  and  m  DexnocTKts.  I  think 
we  mun  jp— k  out  on  this  lame  for  It  !■ 
neitta«r  healthy  nor  rlfht  to  npreai  faeUnfa 
of  aueta  dapth   Out  cry   for  ezpraMlon. 

I  am  Mddanad  by  the  conflict  between  th« 
Doraa  and  the  Bawka;  but  ttiU  la  aom«thln( 
that  win  be.  and  X  believe  we  would  not 
want  thla  booeet  dUference  In  oonvlctlona 
to  be  auppreaaed. 

There  are  gnAt  men  of  our  party  In  both 
eampe  .  .  .  and  otheri  itandlng  In  between. 

I  penouaUy  would  Identify  with  thla  lat- 
ter group,  not  arrogantly,  I  hope,  but 
thou^tfuJly  and  reverently. 

Theae  two  Tlewpolnti  probably  will  never 
be  reconciled — It  la  the  caae  of  never  tbe 
twain  ahaU  meet. 

Yet.  we  can  agree,  aa  Americana  and  aa 
Democrau,  to  three  fundamental  propoal- 
tiona — support  for  our  men  on  the  battle- 
field, on  the  one  hand:  support  of  the  right 
to  dlaaent.  on  the  other  and  support  for  the 
propoalUon  that.  In  the  final  analysts,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
man  who  haa  available  to  him  all  the  infor- 
matlOD  necessary  to  make  the  ultimate  de- 
cisions. 

The  one  nnforglveable  tr&nsgreealon  we 
should  not  be  guilty  of  la  to  Impute  instn- 
aertty  to  the  great  people  In  either  camp. 

The  I>emocratlc  party  has  traditionally 
bean  tbe  party  that  cared  deeply  about  aU 
the  great  human  Usuee.  It  has  alio  been  tra- 
ditionally the  party  that  haa  recognized  the 
right  or  dlaaent  and  free  expreealon. 

Thla  la  no  time  to  change  that  tradltlon. 

I  bare  faith  that  there  Is  a  union  that 
Mods  OS  together  that  is  deeper  and  tnon 
lasting  than  the  cleavage  causeid  by  this  war. 

We  need  to  Jlx  our  eyes  once  again  on  the 
star*  of  unselflsh  purpose  that  have  guided 
us  aa  a  political  party  in  our  greatest  yeara. 

If  thla  seema  like  naive  oreralmpuacatloo 
to  some,  then  so  tt  must  be. 

It  Is  time  we  returned  to  the  simple  values 
and  the  uncomplicated  goals  of  building  a 
better  society  at  all  levels  for  a  free  people. 

In  the  meantime,  in  dlaaent  or  In  agree- 
ment, then  la  no  eholoe  but  to  abide  by 
majority  rule,  aa  we  have  done  through  the 
generations, 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  minimize 
the  great  problema  that  face  us  aa  a  nation 
and  as  a  political  party. 

I  remomber  the  remark  a  wife  made  to  bar 
husband  recently: 

"Better  help  Johnny  with  hla  homework 
wbUe  you  can.  He'll  be  in  Third  Grade  next 
Tear." 

Svery  generation  of  man  has  been  faced, 
at  times,  with  problems  that  seemed  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  human  beings  to  solve. 
Tet.  somehow,  those  problems  were  met — 
not  solved,  perhape,  but  met — and  human- 
kind has  moved  forward,  sometimes  almost 
Imperceptibly    and    aomeMmes    with    giant 


One  of  our  troubles.  I  believe,  ta  that  wa 
aeem  to  be  looking  for  neat,  final  aolutlona 
to  great  aodal.  economic  and  International 
problems  that  have  never  been  amenable  to 
that  kind  of  solution. 

This,  I  believe,  aocounta  for  miich  of  the 
fatalistic  peaslmlsm  we  find  these  days 
among  the  profeesloaal  oommentaton  on 
public  affairs. 

They  have  Incredible  ttores  ot  factual  In- 
formation, but  one  simple  to'uth  seema  to 
have  eecaped  them — that  Ufa  la  a  proceas 
of  seeking  aoluUoDi  to  problems  but  never 
perfectly  solving  them — and  that  thla  la  the 
aacret  of  Ita  mystery,  pain  and  grandeur. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  In  tba 
struggle  to  make  man's  lot  better  and  nobler 


on  thla  plaziet,  wa  have  the  aaaentlal  ingradl- 
anta  o<  the  good  life. 

Wa  alao  have  tbe  aaaantlal  mgradlenU  at 
a  great  poUtlcaJ  party. 

It  la  good  to  be  alive. 

And  It  fei  good  to  be  a  Democrat — which  la 
aaylng  the  aame  thing  twice. 

I  leave  you  with  theae  words  of  Bcrlpture 
that  admoolah  ua  to  kaep  working  toward 
the  great  goals  ahead,  without  stopping  to 
look  back: 

*^o  man,  having  put  hla  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  looking  back,  la  fit  for  tbe  king- 
dom of  Ood."  (Luke  IX  03). 


Ii  McNamara  Really  S«iiac  Ui  Mobcj? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAurosHu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  15.  1H7 

Mr.  BOB  WH^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RfcoRD,  I  Include  the  following: 
Is    McNAMAaa    Rxjullt    Sstxmo    Ub    IIomvtT 
(By  Vice  Adm  Ruthven  K.  IJbby,  U8H.  Hat.) 

Secretary  of  Defenae  Robert  UcNamarm  la 
about  to  look  Into  the  question  of  how  much 
excess  profits.  If  any.  defenae  suppUen  have 
akUnmed  off  the  top  of  the  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  procurement  oontracta  l«t  by 
his  department  lor  military  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Two  years  ago.  tbeee  oontracts  amounted 
to  about  938  btlllon:  last  year  this  increased 
sharply  to  tSSJ  bUIlon.  What  the  tab  wtU 
be  this  year  la  anybody's  gucaa.  but  It  wlU  be 
a  big  one.  with  Vietnam  running  now  about 
•3  billion  per  month. 

Presumably  the  anU-profiteerlng  actlvltlaa 
In  McNamara's  shop  (the  Waahlngtoo  BQ 
of  which  shop,  by  the  way.  now  comprlsea 
more  than  73.000  persons  with  an  adnUn- 
latratlve  budget  for  the  nest  fiscal  year  cf 
•3.1  billion)  WlU  supplement  those  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  and  of  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Offloe,  which  have  been  charged 
with  this  funotlon  for  some  yeara.  Tbe  oom- 
blned  actlTttlea  of  theae  three  eventually  may 
return  aome  money  to  the  Treasury,  which 
I  am  aure  would  be  a  wetoome  switch.  Buch 
a  development  might  even  reinforce  the  pop- 
ular belief  that  the  defenae  aacretary'i  wor- 
ahlp  of  hla  "cost-effect Iveneaa"  fetish  has,  In 
fact,  saved  money. 

Unfortunately,  there  la  no  yardstick  by 
which  th«  results  achieved  by  his  yean  of 
extraordinarily  heavy  military  apendlng  can 
accurately  be  determined  tn  terms  of  the 
over-all  effectlveneaa  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment and  Its  ability  to  respond  to  de- 
velopments worldwide.  Our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  this  acore  bi  something  which  a  lot 
of  Americans  find  disquieting,  not  excluding 
the  Senate  preparedness  aubcomnalttee 
headed  by  Sen.  John  8tennla,  D-lJUas. 

Under  normal  drcumstancas.  the  crucible 
Of  war  would  provide  a  pretty  accurate  In- 
dication of  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
weapons  and  weapon  systems,  but  we  are 
denied  even  this  in  Vietnam 

There  tfee  ortppUng  reetriotlona  Imposed 
upcn  our  fighting  ai>en  for  political  reaaone — 
"in  punnat  cf  administration  objecaves,"  In 
IfcN&mara's  words — hAv«  oontz-lbuted  to.  If 
they  have  not  been  responsible  for,  th«  loas 
cf  500  TJ&.  airplanes  and  to  thouaands  of 
oaaualtlea  sustained  without  bringing  victory 
detactably  any  cloaer. 

That  theae  reerxlcrtlons  have  not  wrecked 
nautary  morale  la  a  great  tribute  to  the 
oompetenoe  cf  the  naivtary  leaderriilp.  But 
one    must    rel\ictantly    oondude    that    the 


"over-aU  afleemraneaa"  of  tha  VS.  effort  la 
Vietnam  leave*  aomethlhg  to  be  desired. 

Aa  for  savings,  not  a  tw  (fuailfled  Indlvld- 
uala  believe  thai  the  defenae  secr«tary^ 
methods — far  from  aavlng  money — ^have  oc»t 
the  taxpayers  a  tremondous  amount  more  in 
the  long  run  than  previous  methods  in  which 
our  military  experts  had  some  voice.  They 
cite  auch  «sampiea  aa  theae  .-* 

He  haa  OaCly  refuaed  to  giv*  Chairman 
John  L.  McClellan,  D-Ark..  of  the  Senate  In- 
vestigating subcommittee,  who  la  alao  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Approprtatlons  Oommlttee, 
tbe  latest  coat  eeitimat«e  of  tbe  notcrtous 
TFX  fighter  airplane,  the  cost  of  wtaob  origi- 
nal estlniates  and  xtm  uaefulnasa  of  which 
haa  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

Mdtamara  made  hla  eatlmatee  last  year  on 
expHKUturea  in  his  departjneni  on  the  a»- 
aUDJpClop  that  13w  Vietnam  war  would  bt 
over  by  June  30.  1M7.  The  military  had  no 
choice  but  to  plan  aooordlngly.  When  It  be- 
came apparent  that  thla  assumption  was 
probably  wrong,  a  lot  of  manufacturing  bad 
to  be  ^leeded  up  on  a  seml-emergeocy  basis 
The  year's  cost  of  VlstJiana  was  more  than 
twice  licNamara'B  original  aatimate.  and 
probably  increaaed  by  late  daotakma  to  a 
oonslderable  extent. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  aa  a  part  of  this 
emergency  proourement.  tbe  United  Statea 
bought  back  thousands  of  bombs  and  ahells 
from  "surplus"  which  we  had  glveo,  under 
military  aid  programs,  to  various  of  our 
aia«a  plua  6,570  bomhs  from  a  Wast  German 
fertUtaer  firm  at  a  muoh  higher  prloe  than 
we  sold  tbesn  for.  It  alao  will  be  recalled  tlua 
persistent  rmnora  of  ammunition  tfiortages 
In  Vietnam  were  denied  rep«atedly  by  the 
Pentagon. 

Airplane  procurement  la  another  example. 
For  the  laat  three  years  all  the  aervtoea  have 
asked  for  more  planaa.  basing  ttielr  requeau 
on  estimated  expenditure  rates  In  Vietnam 
and  noRnat  Voaaes.  The  secretary  cut  thee« 
estimates  divatlcally. 

But  Isat  fall  be  called  an  emergency  con- 
ference of  aircraft  m&mtfacburera.  tbe  result 
of  which  waa  a  craah  program  to  increase  the 
produoUon  of  aircraft.  This  required  new 
oontractoca,  three-ahlft  work,  rapid  increases 
In  perBonnel.  and  all  the  ot2Mr  emergency 
measures  which  coat  mosiey — krta  of  It,  The 
cost  per  plane  baa  been  estimated,  con- 
servatively, at  1^  time  normal. 

Many  other  examples  can  be  dted  In  sup- 
port of  the  contention  that  the  secretary  may 
have  saved  money  on  peanuta.  but  has  lost 
a  great  deal  more  by  belated  declalona  forced 
upon  him  by  the  pressure  of  events,  con- 
trary to  bis  preconceived  Ideas. 

Aa  for  our  over-all  military  poature  world- 
wide, tt  la  ahaky  in  several  tm[>ortant  areaf. 
We  have  Just  withdrawn  18.000  troops  from 
Europe  Incident  to  De  Oaulle's  eJecUon  of 
NATO  f<»-cea  from  French  aoU,  If  It  la  true. 
aa  the  aecretary  aays.  that  this  withdrawal 
and  relocation  was  accompllahad  "without 
stgnlflcantly  d^radtag  combat  effectiveness." 
It  would  appear  that  they  ahoiUd  have  been 
brought  home  long  ago. 

Now  there  Is  talk  of  cutting  our  remaining 
troop  strength  In  Germany — approximately 
six  divisions — by  a  factor  of  two-thirds  by 
means  of  a  rotation  system,  leaving  only  six 
brigades  there  at  a  time.  Thla  la  an  extremely 
dangerous  concept  since  In  time  of  tension 
we  would  hesitate  to  build  up  strength  for 
fear  of  upaettlng  a  delicate  International 
balance,  and  once  hoaUiltles  began  a  buildup 
would  be  Impoedble  In  Ume. 

Similarly,  tha  time-space  factor  In  West- 
em  Burope  vls-a-vis  the  U.S.SJt.  and  the  U& 
should  render  militarily  unacceptable  to  ua 
the  repeated  Soviet  proposals  for  mutual 
troop  reductions  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  considerable  Indication  that  w« 
have  sustained  o\ir  military  effort  In  Vietnam 
only  at  the  expense  of  military  strsngth  else- 
where. There  Is  reaaon  to  auapaoi  that  wa 
have  increased  military  expenditures  tn  Vla^ 
nam  taster  than  we  are  replenishing  our  mill' 
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tary  capabtlitlea  In  such  thlnga  aa  tba  pro- 
duction of  war  materlala,  tvwip  and  pilot 
training,  shipping,  and  ttia  like,  so  that  we 
sre  stretched  pretty  thin. 

The  administraUon  would  have  ua  believe 
that  oiir  fiscal  poeltlon  and  our  military  ea- 
tsbllshmsnt  both  can  be  strengthened  by 
deficit  spending.  I  fear  they  are  wrong  on 
both  counts. 


Elbie  Uj  Maket  Hit  Pmc* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUwommA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SENTATIVX8 

Monday,  May  IS,  19S7 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur 
Hoppe  has  pUce  another  of  his  Interest- 
ing columns  In  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle under  date  of  May  7.  His  column 
follows: 

Elbh  Jat  Uakxs  Hn  Pcacs 
(By  Art  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folka.  How  y'allT  Tims  for 
another  tee-vec  visit  with  the  rootln'-tootln' 
Jay  PamUy — starring  ol'  Klbla  Jay,  a  peace- 
loving  man  who's  dedicated  to  flghtln*  for 
peace.  And  fightln'  and  fightln'  and  figbtln'. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Sbls  today  he's 
spending*  a  quiet  evening  at  hosne  with  his 
pretty  wife.  Birdie  Bird,  wabchin'  his  favorite 
program  on  t«e-ve« — video-tape  re-runs  of 
his  old  speeches. 

Elble  (appUudtng) :  ICy.  that  certainly  was 
beart-etitTlng.  1  think  I  like  the  part  beet 
where  I  said,  with  moving  sincerity.  "And  I 
will  go  anywhere  at  any  time  to  talk  to  any- 
body In  the  Interests  of  peace." 

Birdie  Bird:  It'a  shame,  dear,  that  every- 
one isn't  aa  peace-loving  aa  you. 

Clble:  That's  true.  Bird.  I  may  be  the  moat 
hiimble  man  tn  the  world,  but  I  got  to  admit 
I  love  peace  mora  than  anytxxly  and  .  .  . 
(the  phone  rlngar 

Birdie  Bird:  Hello?  Ob.  Just  a  minute, 
please.  It's  Bobby.  He  wondera  if  you'd  mind 
dropping  over  to  hla  house  to  maybe  patch 
up  your  dlfferenoea. 

Elble:  Tou  teU  him  Fm  ready  to  begin 
unconditional  diacuaalooa  at  any  tlma. 

Birdie  Bird  (after  repeating  thla  Into 
phone) :  H«  aaya  fine,  what  about  tonight? 

Elbie:  But  ao  far  my  sensitive  *J^tf^naa 
have  not  picked  up  any  key  signal  from  hla 
aide.  And  I'm  not  about  to  start  theae  un> 
conditional  discuaslons  until  this  oondltlon 
Is  met. 

Birdie  Bird:  Be  Bays  conditional  uncocidl- 
tlonal  dlscxiaalona  are  a  new  one  oo  him.  But 
aeelng  that'a  the  way  you  feel,  how  about 
stopping  bombing  him  with  preaa  releaaea, 
news  leeka  and  anlda  remarks  about  hla 
loyalty? 

Elble  (shocked)  :  Why.  I  waa  only  bombing 
hUn  in  retaliation  for  hla  Infiltrating  hla 
liberals  Into  my  local  party  commltteee  and 
aupplylng  their  friends  with  money  and  re- 
prints of  old  Walter  Uppmann  columns.  But 
even  so.  I  am  magnanimously  willing  to  talk 
to  him  If  hell  take  just  almost  any  step  to 
•how  good  faith. 

Birdie  Bird:  He  wanu  to  know  what  "Juat 
almost  any  step"  you  have  in  mind. 

ElWe  (thoughtfully)  :  WeU,  Just  aomething 
aymboUc.  Like  withdrawing  aU  hla  UberaJa 
and  quitting  supplying  their  friends. 

Birdie  Bird:  He  says  if  he  don  that  ynu 
and  he  wouldn't  have  much  to  talk  about. 

Elble  (smiling) :  Or  alaa  111  be  forced  to 
Mcalate  my  attacka  and  point  out  where  hla 
^Uaunlty  Is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  tbs 
OOP. 

Birdie  Bird  (hiqipUy) :  Oh.  Elbta.  ha  aaya 


ha  can't  take  any  more  and  he  quita.  Hell  do 
everything  you  say. 

Elble  (rubbing  hla  handa^:  Now  he's  talk- 
ing. TeU  him  If  he  kindly  crawl  over  here 
I'U  meet  him  at  tha  front  door.  Like  I  aay. 
I'U  go  anywhere  at  any  time  to  talk  to  any- 
body in  the  intereeta  of  peace.  Aa  long,  of 
oourae.  aa  they  aee  thinks  my  way. 

WeU  tune  tn  again,  folks.  And  meantime, 
aa  you  moacy  down  the  trail  of  life,  remember 
what  Bible's  ol'  granddaddy  used  to  say: 
"Bleeaed  are  they  called  peacemak«».  'Cause 
they've  ahown  they  can  Uck  any  man  in  the 
house  to  prove  it.'?" 


A  Fk(  Uw  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  lEAHaAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVEa 

Monday.  Mat  IS.  19€7 

Mr.  MTZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  attention  whlc^  proposals  to  enact 
legislation  to  punish  desecraters  ol  tbe 
American  flag  is  receiving.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  recent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Topeica,  Kans.,  E>all7  Cap- 
ital. "A  Flag  Law  Needed." 

In  addition  to  the  strong  case  this  edi- 
torial makes  for  a  Federal  law  to  punish 
those  who  would  wilfully  desecrate  the 
flag,  it  also  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Kansas  has  had  such  a  law  for 
a  long  time.  I  commend  this  editorial  to 
all  patriotic  Americans: 

A   Plaq   Law   Ncbocd 

To  patriotic  Americana,  the  United  States 
flag  la  a  aymbol  of  their  country,  to  be  loved 
and  respected  — and  any  desecration  of  It 
makes  their  blood  boll. 

The  occasional  acts  of  scorn  for  the  flag 
which  have  been  reported  in  recent  months 
have  aroused  ths  righteous  ire  of  thoee  who 
read  about  them. 

To  most  people  such  vandalism  and  out- 
right scorn  of  the  country  and  Its  flag  ara 
even  woraa  than  the  acts  of  misguided  youths 
who  publicly  burn  their  draft  cards.  But,  ap- 
parently. In  many  placea  there  has  been  little 
or  nothing  that  could  be  dooe  to  proeacuto 
thoaa  who  aplt  on  tha  flag  or  otherwlae  dia- 
honor  It.  Tha  VS.  district  attomeyl  offloe  in 
Topaka  says  there  is  no  federal  law  against 
such  actions,  but  pointed  out  that  Kansas 
doea  have  such  a  state  law  and  haa  had  for 
a  long  time. 

Now  ther*^  a  mora  afoot  to  correet  tha 
ovemght  on  tha  nattooal  leral.  with  the 
Houae  Republican  poUey  oooimlttee  atitngly 
supporting  It.  The  propoaad  leglaUtloci  now 
before  Congreai  woiild  prohibit  tha  deliberate 
and  defiant  desecration  of  the  American  flag. 

In  ywnwHs.  ths  state  law  saya  anyone  who 
shall  "pubUcly  mutUatei.  defaosv  defile  or 
defy,  trample  upon  or  caat  oontcmpt,  either 
by  words  or  act,"  upon  tbs  UB.  flag  shaU  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  puolahed  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  gioo  or  by  90  daya'  imprisonment 
or  tx>th. 

It's  almoet  inconceivable  that  a  nation 
wtiloh  thrUled  to  tha  raising  of  tha  flag  by 
■U  Uarlnea  at  Ut.  Surlbachl  on  Iwo  JUna  la 
IMA  and  who  cheriahed  ths  story  of  Praads 
Scott  Key  watching  in  1814  "at  dawn's  early 
light"  to  see  If  the  fiag  stiu  waved,  and  thea 
penned  the  Inspiring  lines  of  "The  Star- 
Bpangled  Banner."  does  not  have  a  law  mak- 
ing Its  desecration  a  crime. 

There  ars.  of  course,  the  flag  oodea  adopted 
by  Oongreaa  In  1B33  and  1M3,  whlc«i  teU  how 


the  flag  should  be  displayed  and  uaed.  bat 
no  penaitlea  are  attached  for  not  obaerring 
the  rulea. 

There  waa  a  time — a  long  time — In  the  na- 
tion's history  when  few.  If  any,  even  thought 
of  ahowing  disrespect  for  the  fisg  and  no 
federal  law  to  protect  it  waa  necaaaary. 

But  apparently  we  are  living  in  a  different 
arm  now  and  it's  time  to  curb  the  Instilts  a 
lew  half-baked  nitwits  cast  on  the  flag  In 
their  misguided  use  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
action.  The  penalties  shotild  be  aavere. 


Grcttt  GiTMiwaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscoKsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Afondoy.  Afay  IS.  t9S7 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend to  the  Members  of  the  Houae  and 
the  Senate  that  they  read  an  editorial  In 
the  Cumberland  Advocate  of  Thui^ay, 
May  11.  1967. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  editorial 
represents  the  grassroots  thinking  of  tbe 
average  citizen  back  home,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  Nation  he  might  be 
living  tn. 

Our  Nation  has  already  given  away 
too  much  of  its  substance,  money,  and 
resources  in  an  attempt  to  help  people 
who  despise  us  and  trample  our  flag  at 
every  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  this  editorial  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks: 

0K£AT  Oivxawat 

Ever  since  World  War  H  our  ofllclalB  have 
tried  strenuously  to  get  rid  of  this  nation's 
wealth  by  throwing  it  around  to  nations  aU 
over  tha  world.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they've  succeeded  beyond  the  wUdest  night* 
marea  of  America's  taxpayers.  Between  1946 
and  1964  our  politicians  have  succeeded  in 
giving  away  more  than  %80  bUllons  to  aome 
100  nations. 

In  caae  you  think  that  astronomical  figure 
doean't  affect  you.  gueaa  again.  That  980  bll- 
tlona  repreaenta  a  charge  of  MOO  against 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  US.  And 
that  iant  aU.  As  of  January  1.  the  Tivasury 
Department  reported  that  17  natlona  atUl  owe 
us  tai  billions  from  World  War  I  (ttiat  was 
father's  money) .  And  various  T^t.if^f  q^^^  m 
another  (Id  bUllons  for  World  War  II  (that 
was  our  money).  Want  to  bet  that  we  ever 
ooUeet  a  dime  of  tt? 

The  moA  notorious  deadbeat  oatloti.  ta 
you  might  auspect,  la  belle  Pranoe.  Not  ooJy 
la  Prance  letting  ua  hold  tha  bag  for  a»ny 
bUliona,  but  haa  the  unmitigated  Gallic  gaU 
to  demand  gold  from  our  fast  disappearing 
Pert  Knox  reeerveL  Under  DeOauUe,  Pranoe 
has  cailed  OD  ua  month  after  month  f«r  gold 
until  today  our  reaervea  have  dropped  to  a 
3e- month  low. 

Dwindling  gold  reserves  are  only  one  Indi- 
cation of  the  fact  that  wa  no  longer  are  tbe 
affluent  nation  we  uaed  to  be.  Our  national 
debt  is  now  (933  bUllons.  as  of  April  4  (that'a 
our  chUdren's  money) .  And  don't  ever  swal- 
low that  poUtlcal  aoothing  syrup  that  "wa 
oeily  owe  It  to  oureelvaa,"  Tou'U  make  a  small 
token  payment  on  the  Interest  otx  our  na- 
tion's debts  on  AprU  16.  bxu  the  pt^tldana 
wouldn't  dare  teU  yon  how  much  you  really 
owe.  They'd  rather  leav*  that  to  soma  later 
administration — to  ooUeot  from  your  ohlldren 
and  their  ohUdren.  After  all  tAef  can't  vote 
the  current  crop  of  poUUooe  out  of  oflloe. 


A  2376 
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A  ^MDfe  Ibr  the  better  cemid  be  made  tf 
om*  poQtletKnB  woold  do  t«o  atmfim  tbtnciL 
First,  vtop  fJTlac  amy  ercrTtlilnc  tKwr  een 
lay  tbelr  baada  oa.  Second.  Tben  BIr  Obartte 
and  the  otb«r  daadbeaita  ahow  up,  t^  tbaoi 
to  go  away  and  oome  back  vben  ttey^e 
aquored  (dd  aocounta. 

Keejrfttg  poUttctaxu  tn  100  oountrl«a  aolvent 
Is  too  muclL  We  didnt  even  vote  tor  thea&l 


Time  It  Rttuiaf  0«t  lot  Ike  Draft 


HKTENSK»^  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

Oe    CALlrCRNU 

IN  TEOE  BOU82  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  IS.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  USAF,  retlrwl.  has 
written  anotber  pertinent  newspaper  ool- 
umn  on  the  reaaons  why  serious  con- 
aideratlon  should  be  given  to  the  possl- 
btlltr  ot  replacing  our  present  military 
manpower  procurement  system  with  tbat^ 
of  a  volunteer  professional  army.  ^ 

The  action  by  the  Senate  last  week  tn 
i^9proving  a  4-year  extension  of  the  draft 
without  the  reforms  so  urgently  needed, 
aeems  to  ccmflrm  General  Eaker's  predic- 
tion of  an  automatic  continuation  of  the 
present  system.  I  would  hope  that  when 
this  body  has  an  opportunity  to  consider 
an  extension  of  the  draft,  the  opinion  of 
military  experts,  such  as  General  Eaker. 
will  receive  our  most  careful  attention. 

General  Eaker's  column  Is  reprinted 
below: 

Taa  Ib  Rinnmra  Out  voa  ras  Dbait 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

The  BelectlT«  Service  Act.  generaJIy  called 
tba  draftv  win  expire  In  two  monthji.  uni- 
tary manpower  requlrementa.  In  addition  to 
ToluntocTa,  now  running  at  a2}out  25.000  per 
month  oan  Karcel;  be  met  without  It.  With 
the  war  tn  Vietnam  growing  in  slse  and  IB- 
tenalty,  Congreea  will  not.  ot  course,  dlscon- 
tlnua  the  druft  now  although  most  mem- 
bers and  a  large  majority  of  our  citizens  find 
It  defective  and  Inequitable. 

The  probabtuty  now  la  that  Oongreaa  will. 
In  ths  laA  few  taoure  before  t2ie  preeent  act 
ezptree.  merely  oontinue  It  for  another  four 
yeata,  aa  It  bas  done  In  the  paat. 

More  than  six  montha  ago  two  committee* 
were  appointed,  one  by  the  Prealdeot  and 
the  other  by  Congress,  to  study  the  subject 
of  military  manpower  and  recomjzie'cd  a  vub- 
•tltuta  for  the  draTt  or  propose  needed 
amexuSmcnta  to  the  draft  law.  Both  failed  to 
find  adequate  answers  to  the  problem  largely 
becauae  they  did  not  cocne  to  gripe  with  the 
prtznarj  defects  In  the  presenl  lystem. 

The  wont  defect  In  the  present  draft  law 
la  that  It  doea  not  provide  adequate  man- 
power for  oar  preeent  and  future  defenea 
needa.  It  la  alao  gronly  InrqiUtAble  In  Ita 
aelectlon  proceasea.  often  favoring  groap* 
like  married  men  and  college  stndenta.  while 
placing  the  primary  burden  and  haaard  cf 
military  aervlce  upon  19  year  old  boys. 

When  the  Selective  Service  Act  waji  passed 
originally  In  IB17.  It  was  designed  to  provide 
the  manpower  for  a  war  In  Bnrc^M  to  help 
the  Allied  Powera  overcome  the  Ada  aggres- 
aora.  When  the  tame  law  was  employed  IB 
IMO.  It  provided  ttie  manpower  to  dafeaS 
two  tyrannlea.  the  Kada  In  Europe  and  ttie 
Japanese  In  the  Pacific.  Bach  of  these  emer- 
gendea  waa  temporary,  for  three  or  foor 
years  only. 

Today  tba  military  manpower  requirement 
It  dlllvant  la  several  ragarda,  Tlie  prseant 


straggle,  the  ooofllet  wtth  OommuBlaiD — ttie 
urgent  necessity  to  prevent  a  general,  nu- 
clear war — probably  will  oontinue  for  aa  long 
aa  w«  can  see  Into  the  future.  No  quftok  fix. 
tamporary  axpedlenta  for  m&npower  prob- 
Isna  will  sixfllce. 

In  1917.  and  eren  m  la«e  at  IMO.  19  and 
30-year  old  youtbs  could,  wltb  a  few  months' 
training,  meet  many  military  manpower  re- 
qoJrementa.  Today  weapona  have  become  ao 
complex  that  draftees  with  a  few  weeks' 
training  often  are  wholly  inadequate. 

In  earlier  wan  the  VS.  bad  alUea  to  hold 
the  enemy  until  Ita  manpower  waa  recnUted 
or  drafted  and  trained.  Today  we  have  no 
allies  with  the  power  and  disposition  to  per- 
form this  role. 

Nuclear  weapons  have  changed  the  time 
factor  In  defense  manpower  requirements. 
Needed  now  are  strategic,  deterrent  forces, 
about  IJMO.OOO  men,  Instantly  ready,  thor- 
oughly bulned  proresstonalB.  This  Is  not  a 
}ob  for  u&wUUng  boys  or  temporary  draft-ees. 

The  addlttOKiaJ  manpower  requirement  for 
Vietnam-type,  tUnJted  wars  can  best  be  sup- 
plied by  the  National  Guard  and  Beaerve 
Forces,  which  have  responded  superbly  to 
such  emergencies  In  the  peec. 

There  will  be  no  satisfactory  solution  to 
military  manpower  proMems  until  we  dlacard 
two  ridiculous  notlona.  The  flirst  la  that 
military  service  la  at  minor  Importance,  a 
temporary  nuls&noa  which  eltlaena  can  dis- 
charge before  maturity  and  before  under- 
taking more  Important  thlnga  like  oollege, 
mflJTlage  or  buaineea  careers. 

The  second  dan^rous  lUuslon  la  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  w«  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  volunteer,  profeaslooal  military  manpower. 
We  can  get  mtlltary  technlclajis  tf  we  pay 
thaxB  the  wages  we  pay  similar  skUla  tn  civil 
Ufa.  We  can  get  mllltaiT^  pilots,  (or  example, 
if  we  pay  airline  saiarlea  (more  than  S.OOO 
military  flyen  resigned  during  the  past  year 
to  lAke  airline  Jobs). 

Military  manpower  Is  the  moat  Important 
Issue  praaently  before  Congress  because  na- 
tional aecurlty  la  Tltal  to  the  welfare  oC  every 
citizen. 


have  a  worker,  tae^  been  wtth  tw  about  two 
yeare  wbo  la  leaving  to  go  wtth  Che  Job 
Oofpe.  We've  Juvt  got  him  trained  to  do  hla 
Job  and  be  currently  Is  making  si.&O  an  hour. 
We  understand  that  be  Is  to  be  flown  out  to 
klootan*,  Jet  at  Oovemment  eipenae,  to  be 
tnlned  to  be  a  brtck  layer." 

"That  Bounds  sort  of  foollab",  I  replied. 
"why  would  the  Oovemmeilt  come  In  and 
take  a  man  off  the  Job  and  send  him  away  to 
train  for  another  Job?  I  thought  the  Job 
Corps  was  supposed  to  work  wtth  the  unem- 
ployed." 

"We  dont  underetand  It.  either,"  Mr.  Boyal 
replied,  "but  K  sure  hurts  a  local  plant  to 
train  labor  and  have  a  Job  Corps  man  re- 
cruit your  labor  off  the  Job  and  send  him 
across  the  country  to  train  for  another  Job. 
We  need  some  trained  men  ourselves — to  help 
build  boau.  We  are  constantly  seeUng  trained 
men." 

And  so  the  story  went — not  funny  when 
you  think  about  mine  and  our  tax  dollars  go- 
ing to  pay  for  this.  Not  funny,  either,  when 
you  think  c4  the  fact  that  therv  ara  three 
vocational  technical  achools  within  thirty 
miles  of  Camilla  where  the  same  trade  is  be- 
ing taught  and  what  a  difference  In  ooet  to  by 
pass  theee  local  achools  and  go  to  Montana. 
Maybe  they  have  a  special  technique  in  Mon- 
tana we  don't  know  about. 

Anyway  wrtte  your  oongreasman  a  letter 
about thto. 


Is  the  Job  Corps  for  th«  JeUng? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

IK  THIS  HOUSE  OF  REFRE5EKTATIVBS 

ttonOag,  Mag  IS.  1M7 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Oeortla.  Ur.  Bpeaker. 
Ou  VS.  bud<et  for  flacal  Tear  IMT-M 
describes  each  Peder«l  prt«ram  br  fime- 
UOD  In  order  to  JuxtUr  the  ftdmtnistr*- 
Uon'a  request  for  tandi.  The  tdUamiBt 
la  >  Terbatlffl  <iuote  from  the  aeeUon  of 
the  budget  describing  economic  optxx- 
tnnlt7  prognam^. 

Th«  Job  Corps  provtd«  work  and  trfttnlcg 
In  13ft  r«aldBDUW  c«a(«rs  »w»y  IxtwB  booi* 
for  yoQzic  peopl*  M^  lA  ttut>ugll  31  wbo  ar* 
out  o<  acbool  and  out  erf  work. 

Consider   then  the  following   article 
from     the     CUnlllm,     Oa..     Enterprl« 
written    bjr    my    good    friend,    Tboaa* 
Bunon: 
Hbu'i  Wh^lk  Tovm  lioirsT  Ooi* — Jo«  Oobp* 

Pmxa  WoKK^  FBox  Plajtt  To  Tkaut  t» 


(By  Tboouta  Bonon) 

-nils  wUl  in*k«  joa  Uufb',  tba  party  on 
th«  other  eod  of  t&«  On*  becim. 

"W«u,  I  oMd  *  food  laugb.- 1  Bid.  *W&»t  I* 
it?" 

"Too  know  how  bArd  weT*  worked  to  tr»ln 
tebor  out  h«r«  at  tb«  boat  pLant  for  tba  past 
two  jaaza,"  Mr.  Balford  Boyal  bagun,  "wa 


»  (f  CUj  mi  IMdl,  triao 
TkoafkK  at  (IkaB*  far  So-CaDeJ  Oaap 


KSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  asoftoia 
m  TBX  HOUSE  OP  REPHXSKNTATIVES 

jromtav.  May  15,  1997 

Mr.  BRINKLET.  Mr.  Speftker,  ft  close 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Wllhlte, 
Jr..  the  son  of  Lt.  CoL  R.  T.  WUhltc, 
USAF.  retired,  of  Warner  Robins,  Oa.. 
has  given  me  the  May  3,  1967,  Issue  of  the 
Warner  Robins  Reporter  containing  a 
moat  timely  editorial  by  Mr.  Wallace  I. 
Reld.  an  American  In  the  truest  and 
finest  aenae  of  the  word.  Thla  editorial 
reflects  on  the  aoul  of  America  and  I  feel 
that  my  colleagues  will  derive  aa  much 
satisfaction  from  what  "WaUy"  has  to 
say  aa  I  did.  The  editorial  follows: 
PKnfOMxMoir   or  CLay    aks   Ksdal.   BazMoa 

THouGHTa     or     Bramx     roe     Bo-CuAMt 

Ckamt 

The  medal  waa  there  on  my  deak.  It  was 
a  familiar  one.  Kl^lnf  a  warm.  yeUow  glow 
trom  the  goid  of  tt  and  the  allhouette  ot 
George  Waahlngton  aparUed  with  Ita  new- 
ness. 

Only  recently  It  had  been  presented  to  a 
young  Warner  Boblns  man.  half-way  across 
the  world  In  South  Viet  Nam.  Kren  aa  hla 
mother  brought  it  proudly  to  our  oOcea.  ber 
eon  lay  in  a  far-away  hostittal,  recuperatlnf 
from  the  wounds  which  had  wou  him  ths 
medal. 

It  was  a  Purple  Heart  and  we  felt  atrangcly 
humble  even  in  Ita  presence.  We  have  aecn 
men  earn  them,  and  cried  for  them  as  they 
won  them.  They  are  doc  come  by  aaaUy. 

They  are  preeentad  only  after  your  own 
life-blood  has  been  spilled  on  bchaU  of  your 
country. 

It  la  a  medal  which  aaya  for  all  eternity 
t2iat  thla  man,  thla  ban,  haa  stood  ftana  be- 
tween America  lAd  bar  ^"*"*^**  during  a 
time  of  oonAict.  and  that  those  anemlaa  have 
wounded  hun. 

And  that  medal  lay  on  the  daak,  glinting 
in  the  afternoon  aun.  which  streamed 
through  a  nearby  window. 
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We  glanced  toward  the  corner  of  the  desk 
4nd  there  lay  ths  aftemooo'a  newBpa(>er, 
with  a  picture,  faoa  up,  of  one  Oaalua  Olay. 
■o.caUed  heaTywelght  boxing  champkm  of 
the  world. 

Suddenly.  It  aeemed  the  tot  deak  ttaelf 
had  been  defiled  and  waa  not  worthy  of  hold- 
ing that  honored  medal.  We  quickly  gath- 
ered up  the  newspaper  and  toased  It  into 
the  nearest  traah  can. 

But  throwing  away  a  printed  page  cannot 
erase  the  thoughts,  which  all  of  us  muat  be 
ha^'lng  in  these  troubled  times. 

What  kind  of  society  can  produce  these 
two  phenomena  at  one  and  the  same  time? 

On  the  one  hand  la  the  youngster,  barely 
fresh  from  his  crib,  fighting,  without  whim- 
pers or  pleadings,  and  taking  wounds  on  hla 
young  body  from  a  relentless  enemy,  who 
would  enalare  us. 

On  the  other,  a  clown,  who  says  he  will 
sit  tn  a  Jail  oeU  before  Ite  wlU  take  hla  place 
beside  the  youngster. 

And  this  clown  l»  a  direct  product  of  the 
free  society  for  which  the  young  man  from 
Warner  Boblna  lies  hurt  and  wounded. 

What  a  strange  and  unfathomable  thing 

It  IB. 

This  clown,  by  the  name  of  Clay,  haa  be- 
come wealthy  through  hla  ablUty  and  will- 
ingness to  beat  other  men  senseless  with  his 

flstfl. 

A  member  of  a  minority  In  the  polyglot  of 
groups,  which  make  up  this  America,  he 
oould  have  reached  his  prosent  heights  no- 
where else  in  the  world. 

By  the  grace  of  Qod  he  was,  along  with  the 
rest  of  us,  fortunate  enough  to  be  bom  In  a 
land  where  he  oould  truly  "lift  himself  bjr 
the  boot  ttrapa." 

It  li  true  that  his  race  haa.  In  many  waya. 
been  poorly  used  by  many  of  us.  and  for  that 
we  muat  aU  bear  the  shame  and  guilt. 

It  la,  however.  Just  aa  trua  that  his  race 
enjoys  nowhere  else  on  earth  the  <^por- 
tuDlty.  rights  and  privileges  he  enjoys  here. 

And  for  this  nation,  he  says  he  wUl  not 
wear  the  uniform  or  fight. 

He  says  It  is  becauae  of  hla  rellgloQ,  which 
Is  supposed  to  bs  Muslim  or  aomething. 

And  ao  ha  Joins  the  ranks  of  ths  beatolka, 
draft-card  burners,  border-croesers  and  that 
Uk. 

While  others,  such  as  the  youngster  from 
Warner  Roblne,  defenda  our  very  tU>erty  tn 
one  of  the  mo«t  vllooua  wan  of  aU  history, 
they  hide  behind  mealy -mouthing  and  ex- 
cuses. 

This  clown's  case  Is  now  expected  to  be 
In  the  courts  for  at  least  a  couple  of  yaaia. 
And  what  the  final  outcome  will  be  la  any- 
body's guees. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  many  suggea- 
Uona  aa  to  what  ahould  be  done  with,  and 
to,  this  so-called  boxing  champion. 

The  most  often  heard  suggestion  Is  that 
"Ae  xAould  be  drafted  immediately  and  §ent 
Hraight  to  Viet  Nam  along  iciih  aU  thOM 
other  beatnlkt." 

At  first  bluah  this  seems  like  a  leaaou- 
able  punishment  to  be  desired. 

This  writer  learned  the  other  aftemooii. 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  answer. 

The  uniform  of  the  various  anned  foroea 
of  ths  United  Statea  of  America  la  a  beauti- 
ful,  and   honored,  and   reepected   thing. 

It  haa  been  worn  proudly  by  such  giants 
among  us  as  Elsenhower.  York.  MacArthur. 
Diamond,  Jonas,  Kelly,  Walnwrlght  and  Sul- 
livan, just  to  mention  a  few. 

To  put  It  on  the  Ukea  of  this  clown  would 
HUy  be  to  sou  and  degrade  It. 

Instead.  let  ta  do  with  them  ^  thla  writar 
did  with  the  old  newspaper. 

Let  us  consign  them  to  the  traah  c«a  ctf 
oar  disdain  and  contempt  and  let  honorable 
men  turn  away  when  they  peas  our  way,  and 
lac  ua  not  took  upon  them,  or  qwak  thf^r 
Bamee  ever  again- 
Let  us  make  sure  that  oothlng  about  t.h«wn 
not  even  their  namea,  ooove  in  even  the  re- 
iBOteat  proximity  to  thoae  wbo  are  oov  pro- 
tecting ua  with  their  very  Uvea. 
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or 
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or  KVW  TOKK 
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Monday.  May  IS,  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  Than,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations, 
gave  us  serious  warning  that  now  we  are 
witnessing  the  Initial  phase  of  world 
war  m.  By  virtue  of  his  position,  Mr. 
Thant  can  be  regarded  as  the  foremost 
statesman  today.  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  12,  1967,  there  was  quotation  of 
observations  by  Mr.  Thant  at  a  luncheon 
of  United  Nations  correspondents.  Mr. 
Thant's  words  follow: 

"In  my  view.  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues." he  said.  "I  am  afraid  direct  con- 
frontation first  of  all  between  Washington 
and  Peking  is  inevitable.  I  hope  t  am  wrong. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  witnessing  today  the  Int- 
Ual  phoae  of  World  War  in. 

"If  you  recall  the  aeries  of  events  leading 
to  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  you  will 
realize  that  the  prologuee  were  quite  long: 
what  I  mean  is.  the  psychological  climate,  the 
creation  of  political  atutudea.  took  some 
time  and  when  conditions  were  ripe  for  some 
plausible  excuae.  then  the  global  wars  were 
triggered. 

"In  my  view  we  are  witnessing  today 
similar  conditions. 

"Aa  you  no  doubt  agres  with  me.  when 
A  and  B  are  fighting  more  or  leaa,  with  A 
more  or  leas  on  Its  own  and  B  is  receiving  or 
has  received  quite  a  substantial  volume  of 
paychologlcal  or  military  aid  from,  let  ua  aay, 
C  and  D.  It  la  Inevitable,  1^  my  view,  that 
this  fight  la  prolonged  and  intensified.  It  la 
only  logical  and  rational  that  A  haa  to  con- 
front not  only  B  but  C  and  D. 

"I  think  thla  la  the  only  logical  conclusion 
and  the  only  rational  sequence  of  such  ac- 
tlona.  I  am  really  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tisJltlea  of  this  war.  knowing  aa  I  do  the  In- 
tention not  only  of  the  principal  partlea  pri- 
marily involved  but  also  aome  of  the  partlea 
not  directly  Involved  at  preeent. 

"That  U  why  I  say  that  If  the  present  trend 
oontlnuea.  a  direct  confrontation  between 
Waahlngton  and  Peking  is  Inevitable  and  I 
am  afraid  that  we  are  witnessing  today  the 
Initial  phase  of  World  War  HI. 

"I  muat  aay  in  thla  context  that  tba  mu- 
tual defense  pact  between  Moscow  and 
PAlng  U  atm  in  force.- 

Mr.  Thant  also  read  a  statement  which 
reinforces  the  counsel  contained  In  his 
remarks.  His  statement  follows: 
Stattment  »t  Thant 

During  the  six  weeks  which  have  elapsed 
alnce  we  last  met  on  38  March,  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  has  Intenalfled  with  tncreaa- 
ing  castialties  on  all  sides.  There  haa  been  a 
new  escalation  of  the  air  war  agalnat  North 
Vietnam,  with  a  mounting  number  of  vlc- 
tima  There  la  no  need  for  me  to  emphaalaa 
that  theee  last  steps  are  fraught  with  very 
grave  consequences. 

The  tact  that  the  DemocraUc  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  a  developing  nation.  Is  continuing 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  an  enormously 
superior  power  haa  t>een  and  stUl  la  the  ea- 
aentlal  factor  which  haa  prevented  an  en- 
largement of  ths  conflict  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  Vietnam. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  further  very  heavy 
damage  oontlnoas  to  be  inflicted  upon  Viet- 
nam both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
and  there  la  a  greater  rlak  that  the  poaslbll- 
lUea  of   a  Just   and  lasting   settlement  In 


Southeast  Aala  will  be  definitely  Jeopardised, 
aa  well  aa  tba  detente  between  the  larger 
powtfa  wbo  carry  ths  major  toad  of  reapon- 
BlbUlty  for  tha  maintenance  of  worid  peace. 

WISH    TO    PUT   KBCXWI    STXAICRT 

In  view  of  the  above  eventa,  and  others 
which  have  followed  my  proposals  of  14 
March  for  a  general  stajidstlU  truce.  I  wlah  to 
put  the  record  straight.  Tou  may  all  be  aware 
by  now  that  neither  side  haa  fully  and  un- 
conditionally accepted  those  proposals,  which 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  being  no  longer 
under  conslderaUon. 

Meanwhile  I  am  convinced  that  now.  aa 
before,  the  first  obstacle  to  talks  remalna  the 
continued  air  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam. On  the  prerequisite  of  their  ceaaatlon, 
I  found  myself  in  agreement  with  every  one 
of  the  five  Asian  Governments  I  consulted 
during  my  recent  trip. 

Since  38  January,  and  even  recently,  mem- 
ber* of  the  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  have  repeated  that  If 
the  bombardment  were  to  cease  there  oould 
be  talks.  It  may  be  assumed  that  auch  a 
diplomatic  stand  has  been  taken  by  North 
Vietnam  with  full  knowledge  of  the  poel- 
tlona  of  Its  alllea,  and  I  regard  this  aa  a 
very  important  developm^ent. 

The  view  has  been  often  advanced  that  the 
positions  of  the  parties  being  what  they  are. 
such  talks  would  fall  to  bring  about  peace 
negotiations.  However.  I  personaUy  continue 
to  believe  that  talks  conducted  tn  the  spirit 
of  the  Geneva  agreements  could  pave  the 
way  for  a  settlement. 

ESCAl.*TIOM   DKPLOaCS 

But  first  there  muat  be  a  reveraal  of  the 
trend  of  mounting  escalation  wtth  Its  ever 
present  risk  of  Intematlonallsatlon  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  a  wtllingnesa  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  Its  national  context,  ojaklng 
full  use  of  all  the  procecsa  for  peaceful 
aettlement  which  ore  envlaaged  In  the  Gene- 
va agreements. 

These  i^reements.  ths  first  of  their  kind 
to  be  arrived  at  between  all  great  powers, 
were  probably  one  of  the  moet  Important 
aobJevemeata  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  since  the  end  of  World  War  □.  If 
there  Is  a  wllllngneaa  to  return  to  ths  altua- 
tlon  envisaged  by  these  agreements,  then  the 
way  would  be  open  for  new,  imaginative  and 
constructive  steps  towarda  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tn  contrast  to  these  warn- 
inga.  I  noted  tn  a  nearby  column  of  the 
Times,  a  Washington  news  item  which 
stated: 

United  States  ofllclaU  do  not  aee  any  In- 
creased likelihood  of  Chinese  IntervenUon  in 
the  Vietnam   war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cool  assurance  of 
high-level  authorities  about  the  unlike- 
lihood of  major  war  borders  on  Irre- 
sponsibility. As  individuals  we  are 
brought  up  to  work,  sacrifice,  and  take 
precautions  for  our  future  safety,  never 
flagging  In  our  vigilance.  Fathers  of 
families  pay  out  for  life  Insurance  the 
margin  of  their  Incomes  that  would 
otherwise  make  their  lives  more  tolerable. 
We  worry  about  locks  and  keys  and  safe 
deposit  boxes  to  save  our  valuables.  We 
spend  stupendous  fractions  of  commu- 
nity Income  for  flreflghting  equipment. 
Whole  cities  are  caught  up  in  controversy 
when  peaceful  nuclear  plants  are  pro- 
posed within  their  limits.  We  are  a  Na- 
tion of  security  seekers,  and  rightly  so. 

But  the  prospect  of  the  world's  de- 
struction that  Mr.  Thant  can  foresee  In 
the  offing,  la  set  casually  aside  by  those 
who  "do  not  see  any  Increased  likeli- 
hood" of  the  danger.  It  is  set  casually 
aside  by  those  who  aay,  "I  dont  think 
Russia  would  go  to  war  over  Vietnam." 
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It  Is  set  euuallT  ulde  by  thoae  who  sy 
we  can  keep  tbe  conflict  In  Vietnam 
within  bounds,  and  win  It  besides. 

Such  bUnd  confidence  by  Americana 
who  are  normally  prudent  and  trained 
to  take  precautlona  la  incredible  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  fear  If  our  Nation 
baa  to  stand  up  to  invasion  here  and  fight 
for  its  life  some  day.  But  I  do  deplore 
our  canal  wUllngneis  to  risk  society's 
destruction  so  as  to  win  an  argument 
10,000  miles  from  home.  I  do  deplore 
OUT  hastening  blithely  forward  to  the 
bring  under  the  banners  of  exaggerated 
patriotism,  emotion,  and  sudden  anger. 


Aali-Amtrioaisa  BwHac  Up  ia  Paaaaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LODIBZAJrA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPPESENTATIVES 

JfOMtoy.  Jfoy  IS,  1M7 
Mr.  RABICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  stu- 
dents of  Panamanian  history  know,  the 
Isthmus  haa  been  an  area  of  much  tur- 
moil and  BtrUe.  and  politically  insU- 
blllty.  The  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Canal  Zone  In  1904  for  the 
construction  aiKl  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  placed  In  the  midst  of  that 
turbulent  country  an  Island  of  stability 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  has 
aenred  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  Pana- 
manian leaders  fearing  assassination.  In 
1964  It  served  as  refuge  for  our  own  dip- 
lomats threatened  by  Panamanian  mobs* 
Efforts  by  some  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment since  1936  to  appease  radical  Pan- 
amanian demands  have  brought  only  one 
result — more  and  greater  demands.  Their 
ultimate  object  Is  clear — driving  the 
United  States  off  the  Isthmus,  all  In  line 
with  the  Communist  aims  since  the  1917 
Bolshevik  revolution. 

Per  those  seeking  authentic  informa- 
tion on  canal  history  and  problems,  I 
would  invite  attention  to  House  Docu- 
ment No.  474  of  the  89th  Congress,  en- 
titled "Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Questions." 
It  contains  a  wealth  of  authentic  ma- 
terial and  was  distributed  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  depoaitories  for  Oovem- 
ment  documents  over  the  Nation. 

A  recent  editorial  on  the  Panama  situ- 
ation, by  Harold  Lord  Varney,  president 
of  the  Committee  on  Pan-American  Pol- 
icy of  New  York,  Is  most  Interesting. 

The  Indicated  editorial  follows: 
Kn-n-MuMSCMnsM  BotuKo  Up  w  Panama 
Tba  quMtVm  which,  la  disturbing  Waata- 
ington  !•  wbiBttaer  %  new  P&nama  Tre*ty,  M 
■tgned  by  the  Panajn&nlans.  wcmld  tM  wortli 
Mut  papw  U  wai  vrltt«n  on. 

Encouraged  by  the  lUhblBaM  of  United 
Btatw  poUcy  Mnce  1M4.  &U  the  ugly  tf«- 
menta  at  antl-arlngolsm  %n  surfacing  tn 
prnnAma,  and  reviling  Washington.  ReoentJy, 
when  UJB.  Ambftsaadoc  Chart «•  W.  Adair 
made  a  oourteey  T\siX  to  the  UnlTcralty  ctf 
Panama.  h«  waa  greeted  by  an  eplthet-abcvt- 
Ing  mob  of  anU-American  itudenta.  who, 
after  hurling  Inaulta.  aquirted  bUclc  Ink  over 
hla  clotlilng.  The  faculty,  m^any  of  whom  are 
In  sympathy  with  the  trouble-maker*,  stood 

Idly  tor- 

On  his  recent  departure  from  Panama^ 
OazyU  Bone  Ocmraor  Bobert  J.  Pleml&e  wm 


gli«n  12»  rtewmition  of  Xbm  Ordoc  of  Taseo 

mines  de  Balboa.  th«  osoal  dlplcmatlc  ges- 
ture by  President  Bobles.  A  storm  o*  Indig- 
nation swept  Panama.  Street  a^tators  draped 
the  statue  of  Vaaoo  Nunea  dc  Baltioa  with 
black.  The  Panama  City  Municipal  Council 
unanlmotialy  p>aa«ed  a  reeolutlon  oondcmn- 
Ing  Roblea  for  confarlng  the  decoration.  The 
National  Assembly  sent  a  note  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  asking  for  an  explanation  of  this 
honor  paid  to  an  American.  Other  civic 
groups  Joined  the  outcry. 

The  Irony  of  the  Incident  Is  that  Plemlng, 
as  Oovemor.  was  a  sutamlaslTa  supporter  of 
the  Washington  policy  of  surrender  to 
Panama  In  19M.  In  jk  public  statement  last 
year,  he  admitted  that  he  bad  been  sent  to 
Panama  by  the  Kennedy  Administration  to 
make  changes  In  the  Canal  Zone  status. 

Wbat  has  roused  the  particular  Ire  of 
Panamanians  is  the  currently  proposed  adop- 
tion of  a  total  nuclear  weapon  ban  agree- 
ment In  Latin  America.  Panamanians  argue 
Chat,  with  the  X3S.  still  nulntalnlng  military 
and  air  defenses  in  the  Isthmus.  Panama 
alone  among  the  lAtln  oountriee  would  be 
exposed  to  atomic  attack.  This  possibility  Is 
feeding  the  Panama  desire  to  get  the  U.S.  out 
of  the  Isthmus.  txMts  and  baggage.  The  de- 
mand has  tieen  expressed  openly  In  the 
Panama  National  Assembly. 

Leading  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  t7nlted 
States  is  the  formidable  "Panamenlsta  Party" 
led  by  former  President  Amulfo  Arlss.  The 
violence  of  his  attaclu  upon  the  Roblce  ad* 
ministration,  which  is  now  negotiating  with 
the  n.S..  was  Instanced  In  his  Jan.  Seth  dec- 
laration that  "We're  starting  now  the  task 
of  national  aalvatlon.  In  union  with  all  the 
free  peoples'  forces,  against  this  police  state". 
Roblee.  a  reasonable  num.  was  elected  as  a 
minority  vote  President  and  there  Is  no  con- 
fidence that  he  can  control  the  next  election. 
If  the  "Panamenlstas"  are  successful,  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  they  will  repudiate  the 
present  negotiations,  and  demand  a  new 
Treaty  even  more  heavily  loaded  against  the 
US-  than  the  ^present  Johnson-accepted 
draft. 

The  trend  of  Panama  thinking  can  be  seen 
in  the  prominence  that  has  recently  been 
given  In  Panama  to  the  news  that  Kasscr 
cleared  a  profit  of  $300  million  on  the  Suez 
Canal  lost  year.  Many  Panamanians  want  to 
emulate  the  Nasser  example.  They  have  been 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  splneleesneas  of 
WasiUngton  policy. 

Oo  second  thought,  the  Idea  c€  "partner- 
thip"  with  Panama  In  the  Canal  doesn't  look 
•o  good  after  aU. 


prepaid  dtnnen  toolght  to  raise  money  to 
help  flgbt  famtoa  tn  India. 

The  University  dining  hsil  and  eating  clubs 
at  which  the  students  regularly  sat  agreed  to 
donate  the  cost  of  the  missed  meals  to  the 
United  Nations  Chlklrens  Pund-  Nearly  •l.SOO 
was  raised.  Including  C300  donated  by  Prtnee- 
ton  residents. 

The  "fast  for  famine"  was  Sponsored  by  the 
University  Chapel  Pellowshlp.  a  social  service 
organisation.  An  estimated  1,350  of  SJOO 
undergraduates ''and  300  of  210  graduaU 
students  took  part. 


Prucctoi  SfaideHli  Fast  for  ladia 


Fowl  Stamp  Act  Needed— Widieal  Com- 
mittee Amettdmeat  for  20-Perceal  Cat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUgB  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 
Wednetday.  May  10,  1M7 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  wu 
refreshing  vid  gratifying  to  me  to  read 
the  Aasoclated  Press  dispatch  concerning 
the  recent  action  by  many  Princeton  Uni- 
versity students.  These  etudent«  have 
ifaowQ  a  deep  concern  for  the  unfortu- 
nate, underfed  people  of  India. 

It  Is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  out- 
burst of  frenzy  and  lack  of  respect  for 
law  and  order  exhibited  by  unfortunately 
too  man;  students  in  our  great  country. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  enclose   the 
artlele: 
Boms  1,4M  Ttwr  at  Tmatcwron  roa  rtMnrrn 

FtimXTOn.  HJ.  M«T  14.— BorM  l.««0 
PllBoeton  tmiTsnlty  studento  p— ea  up  ttxlr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MurNsaOTA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  BEPRKaENTAI"!  V  I£S 

Mondav,  May  15.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  luut  been  important  to  zny 
district  as  well  as  most  other  parta  of  the 
country.  We  should  extend  the  act  as 
It  Is  and  not  cut  back  by  requiring  a  30- 
percent  local  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  stamps. 

The  county  welfare  board  serving  my 
district  has  done  an  excellent  Job  of  help- 
ing the  food  stamp  program  grow.  Their 
resolution  opposing  the  20-percent 
amendment  Is  set  out  below  as  a  con- 
crete example  of  the  harm  that  would 
be  done  by  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  follows: 
RsEOLunoN  or  tkk  Countt  WSLrsak  Bo&bo, 
BonnmN  Couhtt.  Mzmu. 
Whereas.  It  bas  been  reported  tbat  tbe 
Agriculture  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Rep* 
reeentatlves  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
federal  food  stamp  iaw  which  would  require 
state  or  local  governments  to  pay  30%  of  the 
cost  of  bonus  food  stamp  coupons  beginning 
July  1.  IMO:  and 

Whereas,  The  tmnus  food  stamp  coupons 
presently  are  paid  for  entirely  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture:  and 

Whereas.  This  proposed  change  would  re- 
suit  In  substantial  increases  in  tbe  cost  of 
participating  in  the  food  atamp  program  to 
municipal  governments  In  Hennepin  County 
because  of  tbe  special  Mlnneeota.  Law  per- 
mitting Hennepin  County  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  which  prohibits  the 
expenditure  of  county  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program;  and 

Whereas.  The  food  stamp  program  Is  in 
operation  in  Iflnnespolis  and  IS  suburbs 
namely:  Bloomlngton.  Brooklyn  Center, 
Champlln,  Crystal,  DeepIiaTen.  Eden  Prairie, 
Edina-Momlngalde.  Golden  Valley.  Hopkins. 
Maple  Pialn,  ICnnetonka,  Richfield.  Bobbins 
dale.  St.  Anthony.  St.  Louis  Park,  and  Shore 
wood;  and 

Whereas,  The  value  of  bonus  food  itamp 
coupons  distributed  In  Hennepin  County 
amounts  to  approiimately  t&0,000  a  month 
or  MOO.OOO  a  year  of  wbtoh  30%  would  be 
$10,000  a  month  or  9130,000  a  year;  and 

Whereas.  The  Impact  of  thsM  bonus  food 
stamp  coopons  in  improrlng  the  nnbrttlon  of 
Hennepin  County  low  inoome  residents  is 
recognised;  and 

Whereas,  It  te  doubtful  that  municipal 
goremments  in  Hennepin  Cbunty  will  be 
willing  to  aasiiTiif  these  additional  costs  with 
tts  result  that  tbey  may  withdraw  from  par- 
ticipating ta  the  food  atamp  im^gram:  Kow. 
therefore,  be  it 
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Reiolvtd.  That  the  Hennei^  Ocmnty  Wel- 
fare Board  requests  tlie  support  of  ibm  BtOBi^ 
pin  County  Congressional  DelegaUou  in  eon- 
tlnulng  the  present  poUcy  of  ""*"'•■< "g  I2is 
cost  of  t>onus  food  stamp  coupons  entirety 
from  federal  funds;  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Bennepln 
County  legialaUTe  delegation. 


Claremort  (Nil.)  Daily  Eafle  Fears  Noa- 
Tiew  at  Moniit  Vermoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OP  ICASTXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOTiday.  May  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clare- 
mont.  N.H..  Dally  Eagle  In  a  signed  edi- 
torial on  Tuesday,  May  9.  1967,  presents 
an  excellent  case  for  preservation  of  the 
Tlew  from  Mount  Vernon  at  Plscataway 
Park.  Md. 

The  editorial,  signed  by  Editor  Ken- 
neth Whipple,  who  lived  in  Washington 
6  years,  expressed  the  opinion  that — 

It's  tmthinltable  that  our  federal  govern- 
ment, which  spends  millions  and  even  bil- 
lions for  every-prollferatlng  projects  of  all 
types,  has  become  suddenly  so  niggardly  that 
It  can't  afford  to  spent  t2.7  mlliion  of  our 
tax  money  to  save  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  for  ourselTes  and  our  posterity. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Whipple  correctly  foresees 
a  "nonvlew  which  can  be  created  by  to- 
day's type  of  'progress.'  "  If  funds  are  not 
appropilated  now  bo  save  this  historic 
view. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr.  Whipple 
for  his  fine  editorial  In  the  Claremont 
Eagle,  and  I  include  it  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Mount  VsBNOif :  A  Voew  ob  a  Nonvhw? 

If  you  hare  ever  lived  in  Washington,  as 
we  once  dld^for  five  years,  one  of  your  most 
pleasant  memories  Is  sure  to  be  tbe  Tlew 
across  the  Potomac  Ri  ver  from  Mount 
Vcmon. 

If  you  have  ever  visited  Washington,  as 
millions  have  (and  do)  annually,  you  are 
bound  to  have  placed  this  historic  site  high 
on  your  "must"  list  to  explore  and  to  enjoy. 

Plscataway  Park,  opposite  Mount  Vernon. 
Is  In  much  the  same  scenic  condition  ss  when 
Oeorge  Washington  looked  across  the 
Potomac  from  his  estate  and  admired  the 
river  and  Its  beautiful  shoreline. 

But.  for  lack  of  a  mere  $3.7  million  In  fed- 
srsi  funds,  the  view  may  shortly  be  lost  for- 
ever. In  fact.  It  may  become  a  nonvlew 
instead. 

Congressman  Bervey  O.  Macben  of  Mary- 
land, leading  a  tast-ditch  fight  against  the 
"spoilers."  outlines  the  story  of  tbe  past  six 
years,  starting  with  enactment  by  Congress 
of  Initial  legislation  designed  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  area. 

It's  a  complicated  story,  with  private  land- 
owners and  non-profit  foundaUoos  playing 
vital  roles  tn  ofTsrlng  to  donate  properties 
which,  together  with  tbe  federal  ahare  ctf 
acreage,  would  protect  hundreds  of  acres 
from  the  "developers." 

But  Oongreas.  or  at  least  lU  lower  House, 
has  balked  at  a  propoeed  final  appropriation 
of  $3.7  million  in  matching  funds  to  acquire 
the  federal  share  of  600  acres.  Since  private 
donations  were  conditional,  they  will  begin 
to  revert  to  the  orlglnsj  owners  in  August 
unless  Oongreoi  acts. 


And  Oopgrws,  er  at  least  Its  lower  HotiM, 
refuses  to  act.  Its  Approprlatlona  oooiznlttee 
has  denied  the  request  for  funds  to  finish  tbe 
project,  and  the  House  Itself  will  un- 
doubtedly concur. 

Only  hope  of  sponsors  now  rests  with  tbe 
Senate  Appropriations  Conunlttce.  wtiicb  can 
restore  the  Item  to  the  Interior  Department 
budget  for  fiscal  yeex  IfMM. 

Private  landownent.  with  assistance  from 
tbe  federal  government,  have  so  far  carried 
the  bail  in  efTorts  at  preservation  of  the 
status  quo.  But  If  the  government  won't  go 
along  with  the  final  stages  of  the  project, 
their  efforts  will  have  been  In  vain. 

Pressures  of  massive  urban  development 
from  the  suburbs  of  Washington  threaten  to 
engulf  the  shoreline  In  a  dizzy  array  of  apart- 
ments and  hlgb  density  construction,  result- 
ing in  a  total  loss  of  open  spaces.  Within  six 
montiis  the  Plscataway  Park  area  will  have 
water  and  sewer  service,  and  resultant  pres- 
sures for  development  will  be  tremendous. 

Writing  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  staffer  Shirley  Elder  said: 

"On  a  clear  day  you  can  see  for  more  than 
300  yean  . . . 

"If  Congress  will  do  Its  share,  tiie  millions 
who  visit  Mount  Vernon  each  year  will  be 
able  to  lock  across  the  river  for  another  300 
years  and  see  the  same  view  that  greeted  the 
country's  first  president  in  the  17306. 

"But  Oongrees  must  act  swiftly  or  the  valu- 
able waterfront  property  .  .  .  will  t)ecome ' 
available  once  more  to  the  developers,  who 
liave  threatened  with  oil  storage  tanks,  sew- 
age treatment  facilities,  vast  commercial  rec- 
reation areas  and,  at  one  point,  an  air- 
field . . ." 

It*8  unthinkable  that  our  federal  govern- 
ment, which  spends  millions  and  even  bil- 
lions for  ever- proliferating  projects  of  all 
types,  bas  become  suddenly  so  niggardly  that 
It  can't  afford  to  spend  $2  7  million  of  our 
tax  money  to  save  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

If  Congressman  Machen's  efforts  are 
thwart«d.  future  vistors  will  see.  not  the  view 
famous  In  the  past,  but  the  non-vtew  wtilch 
can  be  created  by  today's  type  of  "progTeaB." 

Such  a  thing  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
happen. 

Our  Twin  State  Senators — Norrls  Cotton. 
Tom  Mclntyre,  Oeorge  Alken,  Winston 
Prouty — can  help  to  keep  it  from  happening. 

Why  not  let  them  know  how  you  feel  about 
ttt 


Amelia  Earli»rt-Joaa  Merriam  Smith 
Ariatioi  Day  ia  Miami 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  sxoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1967 

Mr.  FASCEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21,  1967,  I  Introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 458  which  resolved  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  designate  the 
12th  day  of  May,  each  year,  "Amelia  Ear- 
h&rt-Joan  Mcrri&m  Aviation  Day."  in 
order  to  recognize  the  historic  aviation 
achievements  of  these  two  late  patriotic 
American  avlatrlxes.  And  therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
ooUeaguea  the  proclamation  of  the  mayor 
of  Miami,  the  Honorable  Robert  King 
Qlgh.  of  Friday.  May  12.  which  desig- 
nated Amelia  Erhaxt-Joan  Merriam 
Smith  Aviation  Day  In  Miami.  The  dti- 
sens  of  Miami  reoo^nlze  the  many  dg- 


nlflcant  contributions  of  these  two  Amer- 
Semn  avlatrlxes  in  the  field  of  American 
aTlatlon.  The  proclamation  reads  u 
follows: 

Whereas:  the  first  session  of  the  90tb 
CongreH  of  the  United  States  bss.  tn  Senate 
Joint  Reeoluttoo  Si  and  Bouse  Joint  Reeolu- 
Uon  4&fl.  officially  recognijied  the  hlstcnc 
artation  achievements  of  two  late  patnotic 
American  avlatrizes,  Amtita  Earhari  and 
Joan  Merriam  Smith,  and 

Whereas  Amelia  Eartiart  (iaS7-lBS7)  was 
America's  first  and  greatest  avlatrlz,  with 
many  firsts  to  her  credit,  and 

Whereas  Joan  Merriam  Smith  flD3«-IM6). 
a  native  of  Miami,  fiew  the  1937  Earhart 
Eqtiator  route  (March  17-May  la.  IMM)  to 
become  the  first  to  fly  solo  around  the 
world  at  the  Equator,  for  which  she  was 
awarded  the  IMS  Harmon  International 
Aviation  TYophy  posthumously. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Bobert  King  High. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida,  do  here- 
by proclaim  Vtiday.  May  IS.  1M7.  as  Amelia 
Earhart-Joan  Merriam  Smith  Avlatioa  Day 
m  Miami. 

In  observance  thereof  I  cair  upon  and  en- 
courage sll  Miamlans  to  Join  with  me  In  sup- 
porting the  memorial  resolution  and  other 
honors  now  before  Congress,  wherever  pos- 
sible. In  order  ttiat  the  many  significant  eon- 
G'lbutions  these  women  have  made  may  be- 
come more  widely  appreciated  and  may  be 
fittingly  preserved  In  the  pages  of  American 
aviation  history. 

In  wltneea  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  cause  the  seal  of  tbe  City  of  Miami. 
Florida,  to  be  affixed. 

Done  tn  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
o(  Miami.  Florida  thU  the  ad  day  of  May 
in  the  year  of  Otu-  Lord.  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Sixty-Seven. 

BoBcxT  King  High, 

Mayor. 

Ctiaeas  Commuaitj  Ccaters   Gift  VkaJ 
Semcc  M  Part  W  tW  Poverty  Pro- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MDrNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  direc- 
tor of  community  action  programs  for 
my  district,  Edgar  D.  Pillow,  has  sent  me 
the  story  of  how  one  family  was  helped 
by  a  citizens  community  center  In  Minne- 
apolis. Because  this  is  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  need  for  expanding  and  strength- 
ening the  community  action  programs.  I 
have  secured  unanimous  consent  for  this 
to  be  reprinted  in  the  Congkessiohai. 
Recoftti : 

Whim  thb  Boor  Fixx  In 
ToTifxEorroB: 

It  Is  sasy  to  condemn  people  or  organiza- 
tions, often  with  no  more  reason  that  we 
don't  like  the  shape  or  shade  of  a  person's 
face.  Unreasonable?  Sure,  but  how  many 
times  iiave  you  seen  or  heard  of  an  individual 
or  orgoniartlon  being  picked  apart,  or  rldl- 
cuied.  or  worse,  for  no  more  reason  than  that? 
Just  about  everyone  knows  about  President 
Johnson's  War  on  Poverty  and  everyone  lias 
an  opinion.  I,  hke  so  many,  felt  my  family 
oouid  never  be  so  poor  or  that  we'd  liave  to 
oak  anyone  for  help.  In  my  oondenmation. 
1  didn't  think  about  the  individual  sei  vices 
that  I  believed  were  good,  not  reallxAng  tbey 
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wen  ft  p*rt  of  tlis  uxU-poverty  proBrama 
sucta  ••  Project  Boabta.  Heed  Btart,  free  vum- 
mer  wbool,  the  linooln  Leemlng  Center. 

Then  celunlty.  Unexpected  llln«9BB — doc- 
tonag,  medldnee,  OnBlly  hoeplteJlzaUoti  «im1 
surgery.  Pay  cbecke  stopped.  sarliigB  gone, 
panic  and  despair.  Then  we  heard  about  tbe 
Cltlaena  Oonununlty  Center  North.  W«  called 
and  were  Invited  to  come  over.  They  said 
they  would  do  what  they  could.  It  wae  like 
a  miracle.  They  were  nil  so  Und.  right  down 
to  the  lady  they  sent  to  our  home  to  &z 
meala  and  clean  hooiae.  It  was  such  a  relief 
to  have  this  desperately  needed  help. 

These  Krvlcea  are  all  a  part  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  prognun.  and  are  alt  Important 
to  aomeone.  Like  many  new  eerrtoea  there 
are  bound  to  be  mletakes.  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  conalder  all  the  good  tha,t  has 
been  done.  too.  It  would  be  a  eh&me  to  loee 
these  servlcee  bec&uae  of  lack  of  funda.  If 
people  would  only  write  a  letter  to  thetr 
senator  or  congreeem&n  aeUng  him  to  sup- 
port  these  prognune  where  funds  are  being 
cut  back  and  debated  tn  Congreea.  If  people 
have  any  questiona.  they  oould  surely  get 
anawen  by  <^Hog  one  of  the  three  ClOzena 
Oonununlty  Oentera,  Southalde,  Northalde  or 
Baatalde. 

I  never  reaUssd  how  Important  thla  waa. 
or  how  many  people  have  been  affected — 
until  the  roof  fell  In  on  us. 

Mn.  Baovz  C*MUK»r. 

MlNNKAPOCU. 


And  wHereaa.  ttM  Ftdanl  Statota  mya 
*^o  DUreafMct  aboold  ba  ahovB  to  tb*  Flag 
at  tb«  United  Btataa  of  Amartna.'*  w  no** 
thaX  there  la  no  penalty  attadiad  to  raeb 

dlsreepect. 

Thertfore  be  It  raaolvad,  that  thla  Ooundl 
BO  on  reoord  thftt  we  beUere  that  t2ie  burn- 
ing of  the  Flag  o<  tbe  United  Btatea  of 
America  U  an  act  of  treason.  Now  let  na  go 
oo  record  supporting  teglsUUoD  to  eet  a 
strong  Federal  penalty  thAt  would  apply 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Be  It  further  reserved  thyat  a  copy  of  thla 
Resolution  be  aent  to  our  two  ICembera  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  hope  tha.t  they  wlU  support  a 
strong  Federal  Law. 

Alios  B.  Kxxtkl., 
VtOL£  RUFOT, 

Boanr  L.  Kama, 
Embu  Maras, 

[axAi.]  MAkT  C.  BoBAinc. 

Recortiing  Secretary. 

Mat  6.   1967. 


Mort  Snppofft  for  LefuUtioB  To  Profaibit 
DtsocralieB  of  FUr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 


Bf  THC  HOUSB  OF  HEPRBSENTATIVBS 

Jfoiutoy,  Mav  15.  19€7 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  current  Interest  In  leglalation  which 
would  prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag 
by  making  such  activity  a  Federal  crime, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  members  of  Brighton 
Council  No.  100,  Daughters  of  America, 
In  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  make  desecratlMi  of  the  American 
flag  a  Federal  crime  and  once  again 
urge  that  swift  and  favorable  action  be 
taken.  It  U  indeed  unfortunate  that  this 
problem  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  we  must  consider  legislation  In  an 
effort  to  Insure  proper  respect  and  pro- 
tection for  our  flag.  But  the  growing 
number  of  cases  In  which  our  flag  was 
mutilated  and  held  up  to  derision  point 
up  the  urgent  need  for  legislative  action 
to  correct  these  abuses. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  supporting 
Federal  leglBlatlon  that  would  Impose  a 
strong  penalty  for  desecration  of  the  flag 
follows : 

Rasoi.irnoH 

Whereas,  we  the  Members  of  Brighton 
Council  No.  100.  Daughters  of  America,  be- 
lieve that  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
should  be  Instilled  into  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren, and  that  with  the  sacred  words  of 
"Mother.  Home  and  Heaven"  our  children 
ahould  be  taught  that  our  Flag  Is  the  symbol 
of  all  that  makes  a  home  for  ua. 

And  wbereaa,  we  note  that  In  recent  anti- 
war demonstrations  during  which  an  Amer- 
ican Flag  waa  set  Ore; 


rtghta  of  tha  wlldUfa  reaourc*  uaen:  Tbete- 
for*  bm  It 

Beaolved.  That  the  Idaho  Flah  and  Oama 
OoDunisalon,  at  Ita  regular  quarterly  meet- 
ing In  Botae.  April  37,  l»tt7.  doea  hereby  ex- 
preas  strong  oppoeltlon  to  the  legislation  pro- 
posing restrictions  on  Orearmj  as  submitted 
by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  and  Representa- 
tive Emanuel  Celler  in  the  fiivt  session  of  the 
M>th  Congress  In  S.B.  1  (ua  amended)  and 
HJR.  5384:  aJid  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution t>e  forwarded  Co  Oovemor  Don  8am- 
uelson.  Senator  Prank  Church.  Senator  Len 
B.  Jord&n.  Representative  George  Hansen. 
RepreaentAtlve  Jamea  McClure.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Representative  Kmanuel 
Celler.  members  of  congres&ionAl  committees 
cooatderlng  this  leglalaUon,  and  offlctala  oS 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  the  National 
Wildlife  FederaUon.  and  the  WUdUfe  Man- 
agement Instltut*. 


OppositioB  to  Idftko  Stat*  Fircaraa 
Control  Auistucc  Act  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcEncuir 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKaENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1997 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  t2ie  Congrbssionax.  Ricou) 
an  excellent  resolution  ad<n>ted  by  the 
Idaho  Pish  and  Game  CocamiaBlon  In  op- 
position to  the  StAte  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  of  1967,  S.  1  and  HR. 
5384.  pointing  out  why  this  outrageous 
legislation  should  not  become  law. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RnoLunoN  ST  tkh  1&*bo  Fish  and  Oamb 

CoMHiaaioiv 
A  Reaoluaon  concerning  the  "State  Flrearma 
Control  AAdstanoe  Act  of  IWFT"  Inttoduood 
by   Senator   'niomas   J.   r>odd   aa   B3.    JSl 
(u  amended)  and  H.R,  #5384.  Introduced 
by  Representative  Emanuti  OeUer  in  tha 
first  session  of  the  OOth  Oongruas 
Whereas,     restrictive     flrearms     legislation 
proposed  in  the  W>th  Oongresa  as  SB,  1   <aa 
amended)    or   HJt.    &3&4   connict   with   the 
Second  Amendment  to  the  ConstltuUoo  of 
the    United    Statea.    whldi    conatltutea   the 
American  dttaen'a  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  and 

Whereas,  any  restriction  on  Orearma  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  hunting  en- 
joyed by  tha  American  people,  one  of  the 
baxtc  freedoma  traditional  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  great  country,  and 

Wbereaa.  a  rediMrtlon  in  the  apart  of  hunt- 
ing wouid  Impair  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  where  the  pursuit  of  wild 
game  represents  a  thriving  industry,  and 

Whereas,  this  propoeed  legislation  on  gun 
control  would  only  restrict  unnecessarily, 
law-abiding  Amerlc&n  oitlzena,  leaving  the 
criminal  at  large  free  to  steal  or  smuggle 
Qrearma  at  will,  since  crtmlnals  do  not  abide 
by  any  laws,  let  alone  (Irearma  control,  and 
Whereas  the  sportsmen  of  IdAho.  repreeenU 
Ing  over  one-half  of  the  state's  populaUon. 
have  repeatedly  expressd  thlr  disapproval  of 
any  additional  fVreamu  control  legislation, 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Idaho  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  that  Ita  responsibility 
in  administering  the  wildlife  policy  of  tha 
State  of  Idaho  includes  the  protection  of  the 


Maryland  Senate  Retolatioa  A«lu  Tbal 
"SaTAOBfth"  CoBtune  To  Serrc  NatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAXTtJlirD 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1967 
Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  welcome  the  announcement  tliat  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plfiherles  will  continue  hearings  May 
16  and  17  on  the  Government's  proposal 
to  lay  up  the  nuclear  merchant  ship. 
Savannah. 

The  Savannah  has  been  called  an  in- 
ternational symbol  of  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
In  view  of  the  current  debate  on  how 
best  to  revitalize  the  D.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine, a  thorough  examination  of  the  im- 
plications of  terminating  the  operation 
of  this  ship  Is  certainly  In  order. 

The  State  of  Maryland  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  thla  matter.  On  March  22. 
1967.  the  Maryland  senate  approved 
senate  resolution  54,  propoeed  by  Senator 
Julian  L.  Lapldes,  requesting  "that  the 
nuclear  ship  5at>anTut;i  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  Nation  and  be  kept  In 
full  operation." 

I  Insert  the  full  text  of  senate  resolu- 
tion 54  In  the  Record: 

Senate  Resolution  M 
Senate  resolution  requesting  the  XJS.  Gov- 
ernment not  to  lay  up  the  nuclear  ship 

Savannah 

WKsaxAa.  There  have  been  proposals  to 
terminate  the  operation  of  the  nuclear  mer- 
chant ship  "Savann&h";  and 

WmaEAS.  The  vessel  has  been  a  source  of 
pride  and  distinction  to  all  Americans;  and 

WHniBAs.  Such  a  move  would  be  a  drasUe 
mist&ke,  especlaUy  at  this  crucial  time  when 
ships  are  drastically  needed  to  supply  our 
worldwide  military  commitments;   and 

WHERKAa.  In  recent  times,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  Blighted  the  nation's  merchant 
marina  with  the  result  that  our  merchant 
fleet  is  falUng  behind  some  of  our  roost  sert- 
oua  competitors;  and 

WinxKAS,  Tix*  permanent  docking  of  the 
"Savannah"  wo\ild  be  Juat  another  of  the 
government's  short  sighted  non-concern  over 
our  former  unsurpassed  oommerdal  fleet; 
and 

Wmaaaa.  Tha  Senate  of  tha  great  mazltlme 
State  of  Maryland  feela  deeply  ooncemed 
over  this  matter;  now,  therefi»e,  be  It 


May  15,  1967 
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jeeaottied  by  the  Senate  of  Marj/land,  Tlkat 
thU  Body  requesto  that  the  nuclear  ahlp 
"SaTumah"  be  allowed  to  ooutlnue  to  aerre 
the  nation  and  be  kept  In  full  optfattoo; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  ot  this  ResoluUoa  be 
sent  to  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  and  to 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs.  Representatlfsa 
Rogers  C.  B.  Uorton,  Clarence  Long,  Qeorge 
Fallon,  Sdward  Garmatx,  Herrey  Uachen, 
Charles  UcC.  Uathlas,  Samuel  Prledel.  and 
OUbert  Guda;  Senator  Warran  Magnuaon, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Oommlt- 
tee;  and  John  Connor,  Secretary  of  Com- 
mwce. 

By  the  Senate.  March  93.  IflgT. 


Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledfcr-Star  Eadortei  Pret- 
erratioa  of  Yitw  From  Mooat  Vernon 


EXTENSIOIJ  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  KAart^KD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  2967     ' 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nor- 
f(^,  Va.,  Ledger-Star  views  the  Wash- 
ington area  as  one  which,  because  it  is 
the  Nation's  Capital,  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  our  entire  population.  In  an 
editorial.  "Oreen  Oasis  for  Mount 
VemoQ.''  of  May  10.  1967.  the  Ledger- 
Star  states  that^ 

Tliere  are  very  few  places  In  the  country 
where  urbanization  is  eating  up  the  land  so 
heedlessly  aa  In  the  environs  at  Washington, 
or  where  the  desirability  of  preserving  pleas- 
ant Tlataa  la  greater,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  whole  nation. 

The  Ledger-Star's  editorial  outlook  on 
this  Washington  area  Is  an  enlightened 
one,  and  one  which  I  would  hope  a 
majority  of  Americans  would  hold.  And 
it  is  certainly  a  national  concern  when 
urbanization  and  lack  of  action  by  Con- 
gress threatens  to  eat  up  one  of  our  na- 
tional attributes,  the  view  from  historic 
Mount  Vernon. 

In  announcing  its  support  for  our  ef- 
forts to  secure  restoration  of  funds  to 
preserve  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon 
before  our  deadline  is  passed,  the 
Ledger-Star  has  presented  an  Intelligent 
outlook  on  a  critical  problem  of  national 
interest.  I  commend  the  newspaper  for 
this  position,  and  include  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso: 

Okkks  Oun  roi  Mount  Vdinon 

If  glTcn  only  a  quick  glance,  the  project 
which  claims  the  anxious  attention  of  Mary- 
land's RepreeeDtatlve  Hen'ey  Q.  Uachen.  and 
aereral  hundred  others  allied  with  him.  might 
aeem  to  carry  historic  preaervaUon  a  bit  far. 

Congreeanan  Uachen  la  fighting  to  pre- 
•erve  "the  view  from  Ut.  Vernon"— and  a 
auperfldal  re&cuoc  might  be  to  ask  If  it  lant 
enough  to  save  America's  ahrlnes  themselrea 
without  undertaking  to  preeerve  antlre 
"Tiews"  aa  wril? 

The  question,  however,  has  Uttle  ralldlty 
In  the  caae  of  George  Washington's  Virginia 
mansion,  and  the  effort  being  made  to  bead 
off  oommercial  ugUflcatlon  o€  the  ahore  area 
Just  acroes  the  Potomac  In  Uaryland  U  rary 
much  worthwhile. 

The  peaceful  green  scene  from  the  ool- 
ttmned  home,  from  Ita  oocnnianding  pcint 
over  the  rlTer.  baa  been  an  easenuai  part  of 
Ut.  VarnoD'a  ohann  for  mlUlona  of  rlalton 


over  the  years.  ]uat  aa  It  ngured  tn  the  origi- 
nal choice  of  the  building  site. 

Uoreover,  there  Is  in  this  an  opportunity 
for  the  government  to  do,  ai  a  very  raaaon- 
able  price  right  now.  the  kind  et  thing  It* 
experts  are  preaching  to  everybody  etae — ^tha 
setting  aside  of  ample  "green  space"  In  tba 
path  of  urban  q}rawl. 

There  are  very  few  placea  In  tha  oounty 
where  urbanisation  Is  easting  up  the  land  so 
heedlessly  aa  In  the  environs  of  Waahlng- 
ton,  or  where  the  desirability  of  praaervlng 
pleasant  vistas  u  greater,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  whole  nation. 

The  unhapplest  [>art  of  the  present  altua- 
tlon  la  that  the  despoiling  of  the  view 
seemed,  only  a  abort  time  ago.  to  have  been 
successfully  he&ded  off,  yet  right  now  the 
whole  cooperative  undertaking  by  individual 
landowners,  foundations  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  In  a  fair  way  to  go  down  tha 
drain. 

The  reason  Ls  that  the  House  Approprla- 
tlona  Committee  haa  suddenly  and  almoat 
casually  reneged  on  the  government's  part 
of  the  bargain  by  cutting  off  sa  7  million  of 
land-buying  funds  which  had  already  poaaed 
the  authorlzaUon  stage.  ' 

So  Congressman  Uachen  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  project  not  only  have  the 
merits  of  the  view  preservation  project  on 
their  side,  they  are  properly  Insisting  that 
Congress  hoa  an  obllgaUon  to  the  300  private 
landowners  who  have  offered  scenic  ease- 
ment and  to  the  other  donora  who  counted 
on  the  federal  government  to  fulfill  Its  com- 
mitment. 

Since  the  House  committee's  cut  will  prob- 
ably be  endorsed  In  routine  fashion  on  tha 
floor,  the  beet  remaining  hope  now  la  that 
the  Senate  committee  will  reatore  the  funda. 

It  most  certainly  ahould. 


Mj  Friead  Is  Gob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   KKW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVSa 

Monday.  May  IS.  1967 
Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food  In- 
dustry of  the  Nation  as  well  as  New  Toric 
has  lost  a  champion  of  fair  play  and  free 
enterprise  with  the  passing  of  Arthur 
Leufer.  As  a  former  businessman  associ- 
ated with  the  grocery  Industry,  I  had 
occasion  to  work  alongside  Arthur 
through  many  of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  this  rapidly  expanded  industry 
that  Is  a  cornerstone  of  American  enter- 
prise. Arthur  Laufer  was  a  close  friend 
and  his  loss  to  me  and  the  industry  is 
beet  expressed  In  a  front-page  editorial 
of  the  Pood  Advocate  of  the  New  York 
State  Merchants,  written  by  William  O. 
HUdebrand.  executive  secretary. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  this  article  which  appeared  on 
April  20,  1961,  marking  Mr.  Laufer's 
demise: 

Ut  Paniro  la  Gokv 

Uy  world  stood  still  for  a  long,  painful 
moment  on  April  30th.  That  was  whan  I 
learned  that  Arthur  Laufer  waa  dead. 

Hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  others  must 
have  felt  the  same  shock  at  the  loss  of  a  truly 
great  man — a  man  among  men.  Fven  those 
who  had  only  the  briefest  encounter  with 
Arthur  LauXer  came  away  with  tha  foil 
knowledge  that  they  had  met  an  uniwnal 
person — one  of  charm,  vitality  and  warmth. 


Tboae  fortunate  enough  to  call  blm  frtend 
knew  well  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  about 
a  man  lucky  enough  to  end  his  life  with  a 
handful  of  friends. 

To  those  who  knew  and  loved  him.  Arthur 
L*ufer  was  not  only  s  handful  In  himself; 
ba  was  an  entire  heartf  ul. 

"lAufer  the  Xx>ver*'  was  the  kindly  label 
given  him  by  Ingemar  Johannsen.  And  an 
apt  title  It  was.  for  Arthur  loved  life  and  the 
people  in  it  for  the  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities they  presented. 

Re  met  the  challenges  with  strength  and 
fortitude— particularly  the  Oreat  Challenge 
Of  hie  last  remaining  days.  Then,  above  aU 
other  times,  he  was  the  greatest  poaalble 
source  of  inspiration  to  those  who  shared  hJa 
plight. 

Each  new  day  waa  to  him  a  whole  new  raft 
of  opportuniuea — for  hlmaelf  and  others — 
and  on  many  occasions  be  created  opportu- 
nltlaa  out  of  the  challenges  that  were  not 
immediately  aoluble.  How  many  Umes  did 
you  bear  him  aay  "Our  blessings  come  In 
dlagulae"7 

Arthur  Laufer  was  an  Investor  In  the  world 
and  all  Ita  decent  alms.  Surely  he  Invested 
more  of  himself  in  other  people  than  anyone 
we've  ever  known.  His  tangible  returns  were 
unimportant.  He  sought  and  earned  the  only 
dividends  that  really  had  meaning  for  him: 
Love,  devoUon,  trust  and  loyalty. 

His  standards  were  high.  To  thoee  who 
walked  by  his  side  he  waa  bard  and  de- 
manding; less  than  good  would  never  do. 

But  he  waa  equaUy — even  more  so — soft 
and  sensitive,  tender  and  tinderatandlng. 
possessing  a  burning  desire  to  know  and 
deeply  understand  what  made  all  those  be 
met  think  their  thoughts  or  do  their  deeds. 
This  desire  was  matched  by  an  unbelievable 
perception  that  gave  him  light  whUe  others 
were  blinded  by  darkness. 

Arthur  Laufer  waa  a  brilliant  lawyer,  re- 
spected and  admired  by  all  who  faced  him 
In  the  legal  arena. 

Arthur  Laufer  was  *  leader  in  the  food 
Industry,  giving  to  it  and  all  the  people  in 
It  the  benefit  of  his  vast  store  of  knowledge, 
experience  and  dedication. 

But  moat  of  all,  Arthur  Laufer  waa  a  build- 
er; a  builder  of  people,  of  character,  and  of 
atmng  foundations. 

He  could  not  possibly  have  completed  all 
ba  aet  out  bo  do  tn  Ufe.  He  had  so  much  to 
do,  and  so  Uttle  time. 

But  let  ua  hope  that  the  bertlage  he  bas 
given  us  will  forever  serve  aa  our  atandard 
to  help  us  live  the  good  life  with  eaob  other. 

Uy  friend  is  gone  but  I  promise  Mm  I  wm 
do  his  work  aa  IX  he  la  stlU  by  my  side. 

My  friend  Is  gone.  These  are  not  my  words 
alone.  I  know  they  arc  aharM  by  countleas 
Qihera. 

— W.  a.  H. 


Pres^deat  Jekason  Reafirvt  VS.  Cm- 
mifaneDt  to  Repnbtic  of  CbiBa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C  FISHER 


IN  THE  BODSE  OP  RITJIESEKTATIVKS 

7'uadav.  Mat  i,  lf67 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un  In- 
•ertlng  in  the  Rxcoid  ■  Joint  lUtement 
by  President  Johnaon  and  Vloe  Presi- 
dent Yen  Chla-Kan  of  the  Republic  of 
Chins  which  wsa  releued  by  the  White 
House  on  Msy  10,  1967. 

I  think  we  sre  fortunsts  that  Vice 
President  Yen  who  la  also  Premier  of  the 
Republic  of  China  bas  paid  ua  this  visit. 
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It  is  under  hla  leadership  that  Uu 
gross  national  prodtict  In  Taiwan  ham 
risen  at  the  rate  of  8  J  percent  anmiaHy 
since  1952.  It  now  stands  at  %i.l  UHkm 
and  Industrial  production  has  beezi  In- 
creasing nearly  14  percent  ft  year.  Iz>> 
dustry  on  the  Island  Is  four  times  broader 
than  It  was  In  1952. 

Premier  Ten  has  been  the  movtnc 
force  behind  this  great  economic  achieve- 
ment and  la  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
untiring  efforts  toward  achieving  a  stable 
and  growing  economy  In  a  country  that 
Is  one  of  our  truest  and  most  valuable 
friends. 

The  joint  statement  follows: 

Bis  Exc«Ucacy  Tan  CUa-Iuji,  Vice  Presl- 
drat  ftnd  Prtme  Uinlst«r  of  the  RcpubUc  ot 
Ohloa,  haa  ooncluded  a  two-day  wXtlX  to 
Waablogtoo  &t  the  InvltaUon  of  President 
JtAnson.  Vice  Preeldent  Ten  met  with  Preel- 
deot  Jotuuon  to  dlsciue  miktterB  of  c<mmoD 
concern  on  May  0.  Aleo  present  were  Am- 
busador  Chow  Shu-kal.  MlnUter  of  Eco- 
nomic Affaln  U  Ehow-tUig,  Ambaaeador  to 
the  United  NaUone  Uu  Chleh.  Vice  Mlnljster 
of  Porel^  Affair*  Samjoo  C.  Sbeo.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Ruak,  Amboaeador  to  CtainA 
Walter  P.  UcConaughy.  axid  Aaslatant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Bast  Aalan  and  PacU^  Af- 
faire WllllflXQ  P.  Bxindy.  Director  of  the  In- 
fonnatlon  Depextment,  MlnUtry  of  Foreign 
Affaln  Lol  Chla-chlu  was  present  aa  recorder 
tor  the  Chlneee  ilde. 

The  Frraldeat  welocKned  the  opportunity 
to  reafBrm  to  the  Vloe  President  the  solemn 
commltnient  of  the  United  States  as  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  Mutual  Defease  Treaty  of 
1954.  Vice  Preatdeat  Ten  noted  that  ths 
Chinese  CommunlstB  pose  a  continuing 
threat,  and  the  President  reaMUred  the  Vice 
President  that  the  United  States  intends  to 
continue  to  fiimlah  mllltarj  aid  to  the  Re- 
public  of  China  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
Tlsions  of  the  IClltsjy  AaslsUnce  Agreement 
or  19&1. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  reviewed 
the  intcmatiooal  sltuatloo,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  current  situation  In  East 
Asia.  They  exchanged  InformaUon  and  rtews 
on  conditions  on  the  Chlneee  mainland  re- 
sulting from  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Tbey 
agreed  that  the  struggle  for  power  is  far 
from  over  and  that  derelofxnents  oa  the 
Chinese  mainland  are  closely  related  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  Asia.  They  further 
agreed  to  connilt  on  future  developments 
on  the  Chlneoe  n^ainlaod. 

The  President  and  the  Vice  President  re- 
viewed the  Free  World  effort  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  against  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ten  agreed  that  unless  the  aggression 
Is  stopped,  i>eace  and  security  cannot  prevail 
In  Asia  and  the  Pacific  region,  l^e  Prealdcnt 
azpresaed  bis  gratUScatlon  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China's  contrlbuUons  to  the  derelofK 
ment  of  Vietnam's  econcsny.  naUng  eapectaUy 
ths  work  of  Chlneee  technicians  In  assisting 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  Increase  her  food 
production.  Ths  Vice  President  expreeaed 
the  strong  support  of  ths  Republic  a<  Cblna 
for  the  United  States  policy  In  Vietnam  and 
ttM  hope  that  the  BepubUo  of  China  would 
ftDd  tt  poeaUda  further  to  strengthen  her 
ecooonUc  and  technical  cooperation  with  tiba 
■apubUo  a(  VlatnaoL 

It  was  agraed  tba*  partodle  ooosultatloDa 
batweea  du  United  Btatsa  and  the  RapubUa 
etf  Ctfiam  on  proCilaaM  <tf  <**""!<■**  eonoara 
to  ^mk  Aala  tattd  bean  fruitful  and  sbouM 
fea  flobttnuad. 

TkM  rre^dmt  and  Tloa  Preatdent  dlsousaad 
Ifca  quaatton  ot  CHilnaaa  rsprsaaotatloo  In  tba 
UbMad  MattoB*.  Tbay  noted  «tw  famralila 
«vtoaaM<tf  tballat  Oananl  AaaoMy  when 
•fforti  to  axpal  tha  BafmbUe  of  Cblna  Cram 
tha  DUtad  NatSosM  and  seas  tba  Chlnaaa 


OoaununlaCa  warn  dsdslTely  defeated.  The 
Praaklent  reaAruad  that  tba  United  States 
fiiXDly  supports  tba  BapubUo  a<  China's  scat 
ta  tba  nmtad  Ifatlona.  The  President  and 
tba  Vloe  President  agreed  Oiat  their  Oot- 
amments  wtnild  oontlnue  to  coninilt  closely 
on  tha  best  means  for  achlsTtng  their  com- 
mon  objecuvea  in  the  United  Nations. 

Tba  President  expressed  admiration  for 
Qia  oonclnulng  progress  mode  by  the  Repub- 
ho  at  China  in  developing  Taiwan's  economy 
slnoa  the  conclusion  of  the  U.S.  economlo 
aid  program  In  19ft6.  He  also  noted  the  sharp 
oontraat  between  ecooocnle  conditions  In 
Taiwan  and  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Tha  President  cpogratulated  Vice  President 
Ten  on  tb«  remarlLable  iuccess  of  the  Re- 
pubUe  of  China's  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams In  friendly  countries,  particularly  In 
the  field  of  agriculture,  and  noted  that  the 
Republic  <4  China  U  *n**'"g  a  most  alg- 
mflcant  ojibtrlbutlon  to  the  collecUve  War 
on  Hungw. 

In  the  course  of  their  conversion  Preeldent 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Ten  also  re- 
viewed programs  Intended  to  develop  co- 
operation among  Asian  natlMM.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Prealdent  noted  tha  poten- 
tlalltlas  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council  and 
the  Aalan  Development  Bank  to  promote 
peace  and  prosperity  In  Asia  and  tha  Pacific 
region. 

Vice  Prealdent  Ten  spoke  of  the  need  to 
strengthen  science  and  technology  in  the 
Republic  of  China  as  a  vital  force  in  national 
and  regional  develop«nent.  Be  welcomed  the 
Presldenc'i  offer  to  have  his  Science  Adviser, 
Dr.  Homlg,  lead  a  team  of  experts  to  Taiwan 
to  survey  scientific  and  technological  aaeets 
and  needs  In  the  Republic  ot  China.  Dr. 
Homlg  will  also  adviae  on  ways  by  which 
more  career  opportunities  might  be  provided 
in  Taiwan  for  Chinese  sotentlats  now  teach- 
ing and  working  outside  China. 

Preeldent  Johnson  and  Vice  President  Ten 
reafDrmed  the  strong  ties  between  tha  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  founded  on 
the  historic  frl  ends  hip  between  the  Chlneee 
and  American  peoples. 


private  commitment  to  our  country,  by  fly- 
ing the  flag  every  Sunday. 

Flying  the  flag  la  tba  symbol  of  (a)  tha 
American  way  at  Ufa.  (b)  ths  prlno^la  ct 
equality  ot  all  peoples,  regardleM  ot  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  (c)  equal  op- 
portunity for  all.  (d)  equal  treatment  under 
the  taw,  and  (e)  people  working  together  to 
bring  a  twttsr  life. 

By  flying  your  fLag,  you  ara  casting  your 
vote  for  what  America  stands  for.  Let  every- 
body fly  hla  flag  every  Sunday  ••  wall  aa  on 
national  holidays. 

KrwAjna  CLtn  or  Clcvk^ako. 


Proposal  T«  Fly  At  AmerkaB  FUf  oa 
Saaday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

0»   OHIO 
nf  THK  HOtrSX  OP  RICPRKSBTTATtVSS 

Wedneidajf,  Mof  10,  1987 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hav« 
Just  received  correspondence  from  Mr. 
Samuri  L.  Abrams.  chairman  of  the 
Buslxiees  and  PubUc  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  BUwanl3  Club  of  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Abrams,  aa  chairman,  tiaa  propoeed  a 
campaign  urging  everyone  In  tlie  Onlted 
State*  to  fly  the  American  flag  on  Sun- 
days u  well  as  national  holidays. 

The  Klwanla  Club  of  Cleveland  haa 
been  distributing  pampbleta  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  copy  ot  which  I  rtiaD  Include  in 
my  remarks. 

I  bdler«  thli  Is  a  very  worthwhile  sug* 
vesUoo,  and  I  trust  the  people  oi  the 
United  States  will  readily  participate  In 
the  di^lay  ot  the  flag  on  Sundays. 

The  pamphlet  foilows: 

Flt  Tona  Flao  oir  Bthtdats 

To  pay  ^tectal  trfbuta  to  our  servicemen 
la  Tlfl*  If  am.  we  urge  an  Americans  to  begin 
»ak  wttb  a  public  declaration  of  otv 


Renew  the  Prospecta  of  a  Chanc*  m  the 
ComniBBut  WoHd 


EXTESiSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiMois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  IS,  1967 

Mr.  DSIWINSKT  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  admlnlstratioo  franUcaUy  prop- 
agandindng  their  dangerous  policy  of 
building  bridges  to  the  Soviet  Union  It 
Is  well  for  us  to  review  the  prospects  of 
a  change  In  the  Communist  world.  Such 
a  review  has  come  to  my  attention  in  an 
article  by  columnist  Dmnitru  Danidopol 
which  appeared  In  the  April  23  Issue  of 
the  Elgin,  HI.,  Dally  Courier-News,  which 
I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

iKTSaJTATlONAL     BCEHS:      COMmTHIBlfl     SBOWS 

Its  Pkab  or  Chamob 
(By  Emmltru  Danlelop>ol) 

Washinotow. — Can  communism  changeT 
Oan  It  mature?  Can  It  become  democraUcT 

AU  evidence  Is  to  tha  contrary,  deeplte  ths 
''thinking^  and  the  "analyzing"  of  Western 
optimists. 

When  It  comes  right  down  to  brajBs  tacks, 
a  Communist  Is  a  Communist,  Is  a  Commua- 
1st,   to  para{>hrase  Gertrude  Stedn. 

A  case  In  point  la  the  much  ballyhooed 
'^beral'*  President  Tito  of  Tugoaiavla. 

One  ot  the  most- accepted  myths  in  Wash- 
ington is  that  Tltolsm.  a  "milder"  fonn  o( 
national  communlun.  Is  a  transltloa  towards 
more  democraUo  government. 

How  much  of  this  Li  wishful  thinking  was 
proved  by  Tito  himself  when  the  one-party. 
one-voice  system  was  challenged  last  year. 

A  33  year  old  professor  and  writer.  MlhaJIo- 
Mlhajlov  In  an  open  letter  to  Tito  propoeed 
to  put  out  an  "Independent  sociopolitical 
and  cultural  opposition  publication  defend- 
ing the  principles  of  democratic  soclaltsm." 

It  wo\ild  have  been  the  flrst  of  its  kind  to 
appear  in  the  Socialist  world.  Ulhajlo  said. 

He  rMnlnded  Tito  that  this  was  In  accord 
with  ths  1963  Tugoalav  constitution.  Articles 
39  and  40  "solemnly  guaranteed  the  freedom 
of  thought,  choice,  assembly,  press  and  orga- 
nised political  activity  to  aU  cltlxena.'* 

It  was  not  right,  he  said,  that  one  orga- 
nliaUon  (the  Cooununlst  League)  which 
"barely  represents  6  per  cent  ot  the  popu- 
latiofx."  ahould  be  placed  "above  the  nation, 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  of  the  land." 

"nto  did  not  accept  the  challenge. 

Be  had  Mlhajlov  arrested,  trted  on  trumped 
up  charges  and  sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison. 

Another  trial  for  "making  propaganda 
against  Yugoslavia"  has  recently  been  set  by 
the  Yugoslav  government. 

Tlto'i  action  disproves  any  claim  of  funda- 
mental Uberallaatlon.  He  has  permitted  some 
independent  industry  in  Yugoslavia  and  IM 
haa   encouraged    tourism    because    wtthout 
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both  he  faced  financial  ruin.  But  he  has 
never  let  go  the  poUUcal  stranglehcdd. 

Any  idea  that  ooaimunlsm  can  and  wlU 
turn  into  a  democratic  system  is  pure  wish- 
ful thinking. 

And  It  Is  Illogical  to  expect  It.  In  the  whole 
Red  world  this  Is  a  contest  between  the  thug, 
who  seUed  power  by  force,  and  the  Intelligent 
thinker  who  would  bring  about  change  and 
throw  out  the  thing. 

In  no  clvlliEed  and  free  society  could  a 
Stalin,  a  Klirushchev,  a  Tito,  a  Castro,  a  Moo 
Tsetung  or  a  Ceausescu  reach  such  elevated 
"eminence."  They  had  neither  the  brains,  the 
ciilture,  the  experience  or  know  how  to  be 
normally  and  freely  elected  to  high  position. 

Tbey  got  there  by  force  and  stayed  in 
power  purely  and  simply  because  they  are 
Conununlste.  They  know.  If  we  don't,  that  In 
any  competition  with  people  of  learning  and 
freedom  they  haven't  got  a  chance. 

The  muzzling  of  liberal  thinkers  and  men 
of  culture  Is  essential  if  the  thug  Is  to  re- 
main in  power. 

Uao's  "Cultural  Revolution"  and  Its  purges 
of  teachen  and  men  of  letters,  the  Kremlin 
sentencing  of  Slnyavsky  and  Daniel,  Tito's 
trial  of  Ulhajlov  follow  a  familiar  pattern. 

Mlhajlov  was  a  brave  man  to  challenge 
Tito.  He  exposed  the  faUacy  of  "Uberal"  Tlto- 
ism  and  ahowed  that  fundamentally  oom- 
munlsm  never  changes.  It  oan't  afford  to 
change. 

The  tree  world  owes  this  young  man  a  debt 
ol  gratitude. 


RadiatioB  Standards  for  Uranhim  Miners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WIUIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  fdntSTLTAKIA 

IN  THE  BOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav,  ttay  15,  1IS7 

lAi.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  SpeaOter,  his- 
torically, the  Industrial  and  technologi- 
cal advances  which  make  a  nation  strong 
have  always  tieen  accompanied  by  some 
form  of  health  or  a&fety  hazard. 

The  powerful  machines  which  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  build  our  highways  and 
Increase  our  factories'  output  and  mine 
our  natural  resources,  for  example,  pre- 
sent safety  hazards  to  the  men  who  op- 
erate them. 

The  FMeral  Oovemment  has  consist- 
ently taken  measures  to  minimize  the 
dangers  that  such  technological  progress 
produced.  We  need  only  to  look  at  the 
Laimr  Standards  Act,  the  Walsh -Healy 
PubUc  Contracts  Act,  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act,  and  the  longshore 
Safety  Act  to  realize  this. 

Now,  Secretary  Wlrta  is  continuing 
this  tradition  of  safeguarding  our  work- 
ers by  issuing  an  order  to  limit  the 
amount  of  radiation  to  which  uranium 
miners  may  be  exposed.  This  order  Is 
meant  to  reduce  the  high  Incidence  of 
radlatlon-csused  lung  cancer  which  oc- 
curs among  uranium  miners. 

We  will  never  know  exactly  how  many 
cases  at  cancer  this  order  will  prevent,  or 
how  many  families  win  be  (pared  the 
iitef  that  accompanies  them.  We  will 
know,  however,  that  by  reducing  the 
number  of  cues — by  prerenttng  even 
one  case — we  are  upholding  onr  duty  to 


place  a  higher  value  on  tbe  waQ-beinc  of 
each  American  than  aa  Vcm  advance- 
ments that  his  work  pnducea.  In  thlt 
case,  we  care  more  about  safeguarding 
our  uranium  miners  tfaan  about  care- 
lessly producing  tbe  uranium  needed  In 
our  atomic  power  research. 

I  heartily  applaud  Secretary  Wlrti  for 
Issuing  this  order. 


Fair  HonuBf  and  tkc  Atomic  Eociyt 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or  UINNEGOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  there  has  been  much  Interest 
In  the  selection  of  a  site  for  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  accelerator.  It  has 
now  been  proposed  that  the  site  be  lo- 
cated in  Weston,  m.,  a  small  community 
west  of  Chicago. 

A  great  many  people  have  advocated 
that  the  AEC  accelerator  not  be  located 
In  Weston  until  It  Is  demonstrated  that 
good  housing  will  he  open  to  all  AEC  em- 
plosrees  In  the  area,  without  regard  to 
their  race  or  creed. 

One  group  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem is  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council 
of  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.  I  include  their  resolution  on 
this  Important  subject  In  the  Concbes- 
SIGNAL  Record: 

Whereas,  the  Catholic  Interracial  CSouncll 
of  the  Twin  Cities  Is  deeply  concerned  sbout 
the  continuing  inequltlee  in  housing,  em- 
ployment and  education  available  to  Amer- 
ican dtlaens  of  minority  groups,  and 

Whereas.  It  is  national  policy  that  Fed- 
eral monies  sbsll  not  be  used  In  a  manner 
which  derogates  the  right  of  persons  In  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  and  participate  in 
the  benefits  which  flow  from  the  expendi- 
ture eg  such  funds  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congrcu  and  the  Adminis- 
tration at  the  present  time  have  before  them 
for  consideration  the  location  and  funding 
of  a  propoeed  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
accelerator   facility   In   Weston.   IlllnolB.   and 

Whereas,  a  grave  doubt  exists  whether  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Chicago  In  which  the 
Weston  site  is  located  and  the  State  of 
nUnoU  have  an  eSectlve  affirmative  actloo 
program  for  equaUty  of  housing,  employment 
and  education  consistent  with  national  pol- 
icies. 

Therefore,  Be  ft  Jtesolved  that  this  Board 
strongly  urges  the  Oongreee  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  withhold  dec4slon  as  to  the  loca- 
tion and  funding  of  the  aforesaid  accelerator 
installation  until  a  fact-finding  committee 
of  the  Congrees  holds  public  hearings  In  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  to  determine 
whether  tbe  State  of  Dllnols  and  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Chicago  have  In  fact  or  will 
adopt  an  effective  affllrmatlve  action  prt>- 
gram,  including  a  strong  State  Pair  Housing 
I*W.  to  Implement  national  policy,  and 

B€  Tt  turther  Rem:>lvea,  tt»t  if  such  a 
program  k  not  offered  within  a  reasonable 
time  an  alternate  mrattom  be  iHtlcnettil 
which  would  comply  with  national  policy. 


OttM't  Day  at  Ukda^  Smmt 
Blffc  School,  Skrab  Oak,  N.T. 

EXTS<7SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

or   W«W    TQXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Monday,  Mav  IS,  1967 

Mr.  omNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. May  S,  the  ninth  and  13th  grade 
American  history  classes  of  the  Lakeland 
High  School  held  a  discussion  between 
students  and  senior  citizens  In  recogni- 
tion of  National  Senior  Citizens  Month. 
Over  200  students  and  about  a  dozen  sen- 
ior citizens  participated  in  the  exchange 
of  views  about  old  and  young  This  Is  the 
sec<»id  year  for  such  an  obsei-vance. 

In  order  to  bring  this  most  unique  ob- 
servance to  my  colleagues'  attention,  I 
would  like  to  enter  some  observations 
from  that  event  at  this  piMnt  In  the 
Rccohd: 

"Why  should  older  people  complain  about 
short  skirts  worn  by  teenagers  today?  Or 
about  'wUd'  teen  dances?  Dldnt  you  hsve  a 
•swinging'  time  in  the  ao's  with  short  skirts. 
wild  parUee.  and  sany  dances?" 

Thus  went  the  exchange  between  s  Lake- 
land High  School  senior  In  Ploom  20S  at  the 
high  school  today  as  she  questioned  <me  of 
tbe  Senior  Citlxens  visiting  her  classes. 

Today  was  Senior  Cltlsen's  Day  at  the 
school  and  seventeen  of  the  "older"  citizens 
from  the  Lakeland  oommunlty  and  surround- 
ing areas  appeared  In  the  twelveth  grade 
American  history  sections.  Mr.  Paul  Lelth. 
President  of  the  Senior  Cltlsens'  Club  of 
Crompond.  worked  out  the  visitation  In  co- 
operation with  staff  members  Hi.  Ulchael 
Lane.  Mr.  James  Walker,  Mrs.  Julia  Bradley. 
Mr.  Roland  O'Neal,  and  the  principal,  Mr. 
Merrltt  Undaey. 

"I  think  seniors  In  high  school  are  old 
enough  to  decide  for  themselves  as  to  tbe 
length  of  skirts."  said  one  of  the  visiting 
ladles. 

When  asked  what  type  of  life  a  retired 
person  led.  Mr.  David  Oordon  noted  that 
he  woe  on  the  go  from  illghtly  after  d  ajn. 
to  11  pjQi.  Several  of  the  seniors  were  amased 
at  the  vltaU^  ot  thetr  gueeU.  a  point  that 
was  re-enforoed  when  Mr.  Lelth  remarked 
"you  oan  be  70  years  young,  or  40  years  old  " 

The  graduating  class  was  challenged  to  re- 
view the  stereotypes  of  what  It  mueans  to  be 
elderly  and  to  face  the  candor  of  several 
Senior  Citizens-  Mrs.  Chester  Rick  asked  her 
youthful  hoAts  not  to  be  set  In  their  ways, 
but  to  be  active  In  oommunlty  affair*,  "so 
you  won't  leave  the  world  with  as  many  of 
the  problems  ss  you've  inherited  from  us." 

In  evaluating  the  second  annual  Senior 
Citizens'  Day  at  Lakeland,  Mr.  Paul  Lelth 
observed  that  "there  was  great  Interest  dis- 
played in  all  classes  by  both  students  and 
Senior  Cltleeos.  The  history  department  Is 
to  be  praised  highly  for  arranging  this  Senior 
Oltlaens  Day.  I  hope  that  other  school  dis- 
tricts will  establish  a  similar  discussion  next 
May  during  Senior  Citizens'  month," 

Mrs.  Paul  Lelth.  Secretary  of  the  Senior 
Cltlsens'  Club  of  Crompond.  ooncludsd  that 
she  *^as  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  stu- 
d«QtB'  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
older  people." 

Ap^voximately  300  studenU  participated  in 
the  program  with  the  17  Senior  Cltlsens. 
Miss  Elesniw  Oooooda,  CtialrmaB  of  tbe 
Bomamaklng  Departmeat,  eervad  ooffea  and 
eake  to  the  guests  between  tiiaases  with  the 
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couno.  Tban  Sanlor  Oltlama  In  sttandaae* 
»er«:  1».  (nd  las.  Fu«  X«Mm  Mb.  OlililB 
Rick.  Mr.  IMTtd  Oadao.  >«•.  wnsam  Tol- 
cuL.  >».  UNd*  Lmt.  lAa.  Marr  Slatar,  Ifr. 
Philip  Blini'lirlTn"'  1ft.  Jtavpb  Wlnrtnn*, 
Mn.  lm  Sbankman.  Mr.  Obsrin  Terr.  Un. 
Charlea,  lA*.  Jotm  Bams,  Ifr.  Ku  HUparn, 
Prwldant  o<  Ib&opu  Seolcn.  Mra.  IIu 
H&lp«m,  Mr.  L««  eh&nkmftn- 


ISm  TMillWill  Ti  iiililllliin  OuiAl  proTldlnc  » 
^MKt  lOBt*  to  tb«  OoU  of  M«g1co 

So    BXOth,    *^^n^m    to    TV  A.    Ifl    iB    Bt<]r«    <rf 

Ola  T»iinr«iin  VkU«T  tti«t  tt  •tacgnx  Ui« 


UaUif  FarmrJ  Witt  TVA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREC3 
or 

mH.  ROBERT  L  JONES 


Hr  THl  HOUSB  OP  RBPRESEJTTA'll V ES 

Monday,  Maw  i5.  1967 
Mr.  JONES  of  AlftbftmA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
34  Tears  ago  thla  month  the  people  of 
thla  NaOon  created  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  ao  that  the  potential  of  the 
mighty  Tennessee  River  might  be  real- 
ized. 

The  wisdom  of  that  more  haa  been 
exhibited  time  and  time  again  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region  and  In  the  con- 
tributions of  that  area  to  the  defense  and 
general  advancement  of  this  country. 
An  editorial  by  Mr.  Harold  May  of  the 
Florence.  Ala.,  Times  commemorates  the 
TVA'«  34th  anniversary  In  appropriate 
words.  I  Include  the  editorial  In  my  re- 
marks at  thl£  point  and  commend  It  to 
my  colleagues : 

LOOKXNO    PoaWAEO    WiTK   TVA 

TbiTj-toux  years  a^o  tU«  month  the  Tea* 
newae  Valley  Authority  vm  created  to  op- 
•rat«  gcTemment-butIt  factlltlee  already 
eonctnicted  la  the  Ttnaefsee  V&lley  and  to 
deyelop  a  great  river  baaln  for  flood  control, 
narlgacloo  and  low  cost  electric  power,  the 
latter  to  become  a  ;ardaack  for  power  costs 
the  nation  over. 

ThA  TVA  has  not  only  done  a  great  Job 
with  the  physical  especta  of  the  region  but 
has  been  responsible  for  one  of  the  greatest 
economic  and  social  sccompllshmenta  In  the 
world'!  history.  It  brought  a  great  but  un- 
developed region  out  of  the  kerosene  age  Into 
the  age  of  electricity  In  a  Uttle  over  three 
short  decades.  It  raised  the  standard  of  Uvtng 
for  countless  thousands  while  benefitting  the 
economy  of  an  entire  nation. 

All  has  not  been  smooth  sailing  for  the 
Agency.  Many  Umes  Its  loyal  friends  in  the 
Congress  have  bad  to  fight  for  Its  very  sxlst- 
enc»  .  .  .  but  because  TVA  is  a  "baslcaUy 
right"  concept,  right  has  prevailed  and  TVA 
has  moved  forwanl  to  develop  and  protect 
the  resources  of  a  great  valley.  It  has  done  lU 
)ob  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

And  TVA  U  lUll  on  the  move  with  a  con- 
tinuous Improvement  program  power-wise  aa 
weU  as  In  the  fields  of  resoorce  and  recre^- 
tJon  development.  The  giant  power  syBtcm  of 
4«rTM  And  steam  plants  will  soon  be  aug- 
mented by  a  nuclear  power  plant.  The  great 
Muscle  Shoals  Fertilizer  Center  Is  to  become 
an  International  Center  to  fi£Ml  ways  and 
means  to  feed  tXie  exploding  population  of 
the  world  throogb  the  development  of  better 
plant  fooda. 

TVA  has  provided  low  cost  power  for  ttie 
development  at  tha  Vallsy'i  great  aluminum 
Industry,  tba  key  metal  In  the  manufactnra 
at  wp^om  TchlelsB,  planes  and  automebUea  c€ 
the  praaeo*  Md  ftftura. 

TVA  lakH  provid*  om  otf  tbe  nutkm'a  ■»- 
]or  water  transportatloo  rautsa,  possibly  to 
b*  augmented  toon  by  ttw  oaostrucUon  ct 


WUsoB  Dam.  completed  tn  1M4  by  VS. 
EngiDeera.  spaAad  the  grea*  TVA  and  factory 
complex  In  th«  Ifuede  Shoals  area,  l^ea  the 
world's  largwt  dam.  ft  formed  tha  nucleus 
for  the  Authority's  great  program  of  power, 
flood  control  and  navlgadoa. 

This  great  dam  will  become  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  on  TVA's  a4th  birthday 
on  May  18th.  as  well  it  should.  ModemLeed 
with  the  world's  highest  stngle  m%  lock  and 
generating  more  than  twice  the  power  of 
Niagara  Palls,  this' great  monolith  sUnds  as 
a  monument  to  man's  Imagination  and  in- 
genuity. 

It  Is  not  the  largest  dazn  tn  the  world  to- 
day. There  are  several  larger  and  higher  but 
to  the  people  of  Uuscls  Shoals,  who  remem- 
ber the  long  struggle  to  save  the  dam  and 
plants  from  the  scrap  heap.  Wilson  Dam 
will  always  be  the  greatest. 


Edncator  Dtcf  Flaws  in  Qnie  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    mmBTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  May  IS,  19$7 
Mr.   MOORHEAD.   Mr.  Speaker,   the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  which  wUl  soon  be  debated  on  the 
floor,  has  received  rather  extenfilve  press 
coverage  In  recent  weeks,  particularly 
with  respect  to  an  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  MinnesoU.  Rep- 
resentative Albert  Quit. 

One  of  the  most  succinct  arguments 
against  the  Republican  proposal,  and  one 
which  I  support,  appeared  In  a  loiter  to 
the  editor  In  the  Washington  Port  of 
May  9,  by  my  former  law  school  class- 
mate and  member  of  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education.  Hugh  Calkins.  As  Mr.  Calk- 
ins states,  the  main  flaw  In  the  alternate 
bill  Is  the  shift  of  focus  away  from  the 
disadvantaged  child. 

It  Is  this  elimination  of  emphasis  on 
the  disadvantaged— so  clearly  expressed 
as  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  the  orig- 
inal Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965 — which  Mr.  Calkins  sees 
as  the  real  danger,  and  I  commend  his 
letter  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Thk  Qrrcc  Amcndmutt 
Two  yesrs  ago  Congress  faced  forthrlghtly 
the  e*ntral  problem  of  AmerlcaJi  education — 
tba  fact  that  ao  percent  of  our  children  stin 
do  not  learn  eaou^  Ln  school  to  niaJce  their 
own  way  in  a  technolo^cal  world  Becognlz- 
ing  bow  closely  the  educational  failure  of 
chUdren  U  aa»x;Uted  with  the  poverty  of 
parents,  the  Semen  tary  azul  Secondary 
KducaUon  Act  at  10A&  has  invested  80  per 
cent  0*  Ita  funds— roughly  %l  bllllcm  per 
■ytas — IB  intensive  education  for  disadvan- 
taged children  in  low-income  neighborhoods. 
Now  the  Oongreaskmal  detiMon  al  lOOft 
Is  threatened.  H.B.  808S.  the  Qule  Araend- 
mant.  wUl  ootna  to  a  vo«a  thla  w<eek  without 
HiMSltui  wttb  UtUe  deibatSL  If  it  beccmes 
law.  equal  opportmilty  will  no  Vosiga^  be  the 
central  foooa  erf  the  Federal  etTort  in  elemen- 
tvy  and  Mooodary  aducaUoa. 


This  retreat  tram  aqoal  opportonltir  r*. 
suits  from  three  basic  flaws  in  Oongreasman 
Qule's  bill.  Hit.  8083  reduces  the  proportlaa 
at  the  Federal  appropriation  which  la  ear. 
marlced  for  tha  educationally  disadvantaged 
from  80  per  cent  bo  60  per  ceat.  It  eliminates 
the  concept  of  poverty  from  the  selection  of 
the  schools  into  which  the  Federal  funds  ars 
directed.  And  It  prescribew- that  queatlons  of 
Interpretation  are  to  be  resolved  "whenever 
possible  in  favor  of  the  programs  proposed 
by  the  sUte.* 

The  certain  result  of  these  three  changes 
wUl  In  nearly  every  state  be  a  aharp  reduc- 
tion In  fuads  allocated  to  Intensive  educa< 
tloo  for  the  dlsadTantaged  in  urban  and 
rural  low-Income  neighborhoods. 

The  Qule  Amendment  la  Intended  to 
soothe  the  Inevitable  strains  of  developing 
in  a  few  short  year*  a  new  focus  tn  American 
education.  But  It  la  a  mustard  plaatar  with 
too  much  mustard. 

It  Is  imdervtandablB  and  pralsswoniiy  to 
seek  BlmpUfled  admlnistraUve  relationships 
between  states  and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
as  the  Qule  Amendment  seeks  to  do^  It  Is 
constructive  to  propoae,  as  Congressman 
Qule  had  sought  to  do.  a  Uim  cooiplez  for- 
mula for  allocating  funds  among  the  states. 

But  suhstantUlly  to  eliminate  the  focus 
on  the  disadvantaged  before  It  has  become 
a  part  of  eetabllshed  educational  practice 
can  only  result  in  keeping  that  focus  from 
ever  beocxnlng  a  part  of  that  practice. 

The  bipartisan  majority  which  enacted 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatloa 
Act  of  1866  was  far-stghted.  courageous,  and 
correct  la  Its  appraisal  of  the  first  priority 
for  Federal  support  to  elementary  and  see- 
ondary  education. 

Ijet  not  that  dedslcm  l»  hastily  aban< 
donedl 

Hdcr  Calkiks. 

(The  writer  Is  a  member  at  the  CTlereland 
Board  ot  BdueaUoB  azkd  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  th«  National  8cbool  Boards  Ajwo- 
dation.) 

Clsvbjihs. 


STrmcm    (N.T.)    Her«]44ovul   Feeb 
ntcateway  Park  !■  Wortk  Satiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cw 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

Of   HAtTXAKV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBISENTATIVE3 

Mondttp,  Mat  IS,  1M7 

Mr.  JIACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  !n  BO 
editorial  entitled  "Potomac  Greenery." 
the  Syracuse,  N.T.  Herald-Joomal  on 
May  8.  1907.  expressed  Iti  support  for 
preservation  of  the  view  from  Mount 
Vemon  at  Piscataway  Park.  Md. 

Porseelng  a  "concrete  forest  of  apart- 
ments and  similar  high  density  build- 
ings." the  Herald-Joumal  states  that— 

We  agree  that  every  bit  <rf  greenery  which 
can  be  laved  ia  wortil  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  as  who  have  l>een 
campaigning  for  restoration  of  funds  for 
parkland  acquisition  at  Piscataway  Park 
to  save  the  view  from  historic  Mount 
Vemon  are  deeply  appreciative  ol  ths 
support  from  the  Herald-JoumaL  I  In- 
sert this  editorial  In  the  Bacou  at  this 
point: 

POfOIUO  OaiXM^T 

Visltan  to  hlstorle  Mount  Vemon  always 
■top  on  tlis  wide  porch  to  edmln  the  sweep 
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tf  lawn  down  to  the  Potomac  river  and  ttw 
^mncry  at  Plaaataway  Park  on  tha  oppoalto 

riiore. 

But.  unless  Ooovreas  c^ianess  tts  mind,  ttis 
opposite  shcretSna  may  beooine  a  ocmavta 
tanmt  of  apartments  and  similar  high  density 

tFUildlngs. 

Oangr««man  Harvey  O.  Machen  of  Mary- 
land, a  leader  in  the  trattle  to  ssts  the  green 
thorcllne  of  the  park,  seks  our  support  In  his 
fight  to  have  the  Senate  Appropriation  Oom- 
niJttee  restore  82,7  million  to  the  Interior 
Department  budget  for  fiscal  year  1WJ8.  "nils 
moDey.  once  proposed  for  land  approprlatlona 
to  buy  the  private  park,  was  denied  by  the 
Bouse  Appropriations  Committee.  The  cmly 
hope  Is  the  Senate.  Machen  says. 

We  agree  that  every  Uttle  bit  ot  greenery 
which  can  be  saved  Is  worth  tt. 


Power  Slnifrlc  fai  I  Corps  Area  of  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   KSW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  RKPR«SENTATIVES 

Mondatf.  May  15.  19$7 
Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  24. 
1967,  I  stated  to  the  House  that  Impor- 
tant Infonxiation  bad  come  to  me  regard- 
log  a  power  strucsle  which  was  gotng  on 
In  Vietnam  that  was  causing  a  deterlora- 
tian  In  the  war  effort  In  the  I  Corps  areft. 
At  that  time  I  told  the  Members  here 
that  I  Intended  on  April  25.  1967.  to  In- 
vite for  a  private  briefing  for  Members 
Oen.  Nguyen  Cahn  Thl.  the  former  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  I  Corps  area. 
General  Thl  had  made  known  to  me  that 
he  was  Interested  in  the  sltuaUon  in  Viet- 
nam solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
professional  soldier. 

At  the  briefing  on  April  35.  many  of 
the  Members  here  attended  the  briefing; 
and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  as  the 
result  of  that  meeting.  Premier  Ky  haa 
opened  negotiations  with  a  view  toward 
reconciliation  with  General  Thl,  The  re- 
turn of  General  Thl  to  I  Corps  would.  I 
believe,  be  a  factor  of  major  Importance 
toward  the  early  conclusion  of  the  war. 
I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
time  an  arttote  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  9,  with  respect 
to  this  matter;  and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Tran  Van  Dlnh,  the  representative  for 
the  Unlt«l  States  and  Canada  of  the 
Hoi  Phat  Tu  Viet  Kleu  Hai  Ngoal— Over- 
seas Vietnamese  Buddhist  Association: 

OVESSaAS      VlXTNAKKSa      BuDDHisr 

AssociA-noif  (Hoi  Phat  To  Vi«t 
KiEu  Hai  Nooai)  , 

Washington,  D.C..  Majf  0.  I9t7. 
Bon.  LE?m  WoLrr. 
The  Bouse  of  RepresentativeM. 
Bouse  Office  Buitding, 
WoMhinffton.   D.C. 

Dkas  CoHaaxBaMAM  WoLrr:  I  am  aure  you 
bave  read  the  articles  In  the  Waahington 
Post  of  May  8th  and  in  the  to-day  New  Tork 
Tlmas  about  General  Nguyen  Cbanh  Thl, 
former  commander  of  I  Corpe. 

I  would  Uke  to  confirm  to  you  that  General 
Su  has  been  contacted  by  Saigon  govem- 
msnt  which  I  believe  will  soon  InviU  him  to 
JO  back  to  Vietnam.  General  Nguyen  Cao 
Kys  decision  to  send  his  most  important 
MBodate  Oenenl  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan.  Dl- 
nctor  of  ClTlUan  and  MUlt&rv  Police  to  see 
0«oenu  Thl  last  week  In  Washington,  has 


baen  triggered,  aooordlng  to  my  information. 
by  your  oonoem  about  the  sttuattoo  In  I 
Oorpe.  When  you  asked  Oeneral  Thl  and 
myaelf  on  April  a&,  1(^7  to  brief  the  mem- 
bera  of  the  US  Congress  on  the  I  Oorpe  sKua- 
tlon  which  has  be«n  deteriorated  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  internal  fighting  between  Gen- 
eral Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  head  of  state  and 
General  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Primer  Minister,  you 
have  done  to  to  serve  the  twAlc  interests  of 
the  US  and  of  Vietnam.  Tour  p&trlotlani  and 
your  aflccUon  to  the  Vietnamese  people  will 
be  long  remembered.  Oeneral  Thl,  myself 
and  the  Vietnamese  Buddhists  wiu  never 
accept  a  Communist  domination  of  our 
country,  but  we  wlU  not  ask  the  American 
people  U>  make  unnecessary  sacrifices  In  the 
task  of  reaching  a  juat  and  honorable  peace 
especially  tn  the  fields  where  we  ourselvce 
must  make  first  our  sacrifices. 

Oeneral  Thl  asked  me  to  send  you  his 
sincere  thanks  and  on  behalf  of  the  Overseas 
Vietnamese  Buddhist  Association  I  would 
like  to  express  to  you  our  gratitude  for  your 
work  for  Just  peace  and  future  development 
of  our  country. 

Sincerely  yours. 

TasN  Van  Dinh. 
JtepresentatJre  for  Vnitedi  States  and  Canada. 

Canada. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  May  0.  1D«7| 
Et  Movas  roB  ah  Acooao  Wrru  OxNaaAL  Ha 

EXTLKD THI.    Now    IM    TH«    UNTTSD    STATBS. 

Backed    Bttddhutt    DiBsmurTS    IM     lD6<t— 

ELXCTtOH    LnCK    IB    8>XK 

(By  B.  W.  Apple.  Jr,> 

Saigon,  South  VtrrNAM,  May  8. — Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  opened  negotiationa  to- 
ward a  reconciliation  with  a  general  he  ban- 
ished from  South  Vietnam  last  year  follow- 
ing the  Buddhist  crisis. 

Government  sourcee  reported  tonight  that 
the  premier  was  studying  the  possibility  of 
recalling  the  exiled  general  Nguyen  Chanah 
Tht  from  the  United  Btatea.  The  ■ouroes 
said  the  two  oOlcers  bad  exchanged  letters 
in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Marshal  Ky'B  decision.  It  was  learned,  wlU 
depend  tn  part  on  a  report  by  Brig.  Oen. 
Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  the  chief  of  the  national 
police.  General  Loan,  who  flew  secretly  to 
Washington  last  Tueeday.  was  reported  to 
have  talked  with  General  Thl  Saturday  morn- 
ing. He  is  due  back  tn  Saigon  this  week. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  of  the  Joint  general 
staff.  Oen.  Cao  Van  Vlen.  lasued  a  formal 
statement  asserting  that  the  armed  foroea, 
because  they  are  "not  a  polltloal  group." 
would  "not  aomloate  an  official  candidate 
lor  President." 


piovlncas.  where  Oeneral  TbI  Is  sUU  eon- 
aldercd  popular. 


"omcXAL" 

Political  obaervers  eald  tbe  key  word  In 
Oenerai  Vlen's  statement  was  "offlctal." 

Lieut.  Gen,  Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  the  chief  of 
state,  has  been  trying  to  persuade  the  Armed 
Porces  Congress,  an  assembly  of  the  nations 
senior  mllltaj-y  otRcen.  to  choose  between 
hlnuteJf  and  M&rahol  Ky  as  a  candidate  in 
the  Presidential  elections  scheduled  tor  Sept. 
1. 

Premier  Ky.  whose  greatest  strength  lies 
among  junior  ot&cers  and  the  rank  and  file 
rather  than  the  generals,  has  opposed  such 
action  by  the  congress.  His  friends  conceded 
that  General  Thleu  might  well  ■  be  endorsed 
if  the  congress  ever  took  a  vote. 

Thus  General  Vlen's  statement  In  not  rul- 
ing out  an  unofficial  military  candidate,  ap- 
parently constituted  a  victory  for  the  pre- 
mier. 

The  return  of  0«ieral  Thl,  a  flamboyant 
43-year-oId  paratroop  officer,  oould  have  Im- 
portant political  impUcaUons.  but  it  was  not 
clear  what  role  Premier  £y  might  have  Uk 
mind  for  him. 

One  cabinet  member  suggested  that  Hw 
premier  might  hope  to  persuade  General  "nil 
to  run  for  vice  president  on  a  Ky  ticket.  7%* 
apparent  goal  of  such  a  move  would  be  to 
win  support  for  the  ticket  in  the  northern 


However,  Thlcb  Trl  Quaz^  Uie  Buddhist 
monk  who  led  the  anci-Ooverzunent  "strug- 
gle movement"  last  spring.  Is  reported  to 
have  told  a  visitor  this  week  that  his  foUowera 
would  not  be  lulled  into  voting  "for  Marshal 
Ky  by  Oeneral  Tbi's  name  on  the  ticket. 

Another  suggestion,  advanced  by  some 
South  Vietnamese  Army  offloers.  Is  that  Gen- 
eral Th\  might  t>e  sent  back  to  the  1  Corps 
area,  where  security  has  detcrloraled  rapidly 
In  recent  weeks. 

General  Loan's  trip  to  Washington,  has  not 
been  announced  here,  but  It  has  nonetheteee 
become  a  prime  topic  of  political  ooavmnh- 
tlon.  In  part,  this  has  resulted  from  the  police 
chief's  reputation  as  the  government's  silent 
strong  "**■" 

RApm  MXLrraaT  bzbb 

Oeneral  Loan  Is  a  small  unkenqit  Air  Force 
officer  who  often  appears  in  public  without 
shaving.  He  has  been  used  by  the  Premier  In 
an  increasing  number  of  Jobs  despite  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  some  ways  a  poUttcal 
liability.  He  Is  loathed,  for  example,  by  the 
poUUcians  from  the  Mekong  Delta,  whom 
tite  Premier  considers  his  main  political 
opponents. 

General  Loan,  who  Is  37.  has  risen  from 
captain  to  brigadier  general  in  four  yesrs. 
During  the  period  his  duties  have  grown 
enormously.  Be  now  not  only  serves  as  head 
of  the  national  police,  but  also  runs  the 
military  police,  acts  as  vice  commander  of 
the  n  Corps  area  arouud  Saigon  and  of  the 
Air  Force.  And  he  makee  key  decisions  for  a 
brother-in-law.  Van  Van  Cua,  who  Is  Mayor 
of  Saigon. 

Premier  Ky  choose  him  to  put  down  m- 
■urgencles  In  Hue  and  I>anaDg  last  yea^- 
a  role  that  placed  him  In  direct  conflict  with 
Oaneral  Thl.  who  sided    with  the  Buddhlata. 

Government  sources  said  that  Premier  Ky 
might  have  eent  General  Loan  to  Washing- 
ton to  make  sure  there  would  be  no  friction 
between  the  two  General  Ttil  returned  to 
Vietnam. 

Oeneral  Till  has  always  been  highly  re- 
garded as  a  fighting  man  by  American  officers. 
But  he  refused,  while  In  conunand  of  the  X 
Oorpe — tbe  five  northern-mast  provlncee  In 
the  country — to  subordinate  himself  to 
Saigon. 

He  was  accused  of  ward-Iordlsm  and  was 
removed  on  March  10,  eettlng  off  the  Bud- 
dhist crliU. 

He  returned  to  his  home  In  Htie  and  stayed 
there  throiighout  the  cxlsls.  On  May  27,  as 
tbe  trouble  neared  an  end,  he  met  with 
I%«mler  Ky  in  Chulal  to  discuss  a  poaatble 
reconciliation. 

For  a  time,  that  appeared  a  real  poaslblUtgr. 
But  on  July  8,  a  military  tribunal,  ot  which 
Premier  Ky  was  a  member,  sentenoed  Oen- 
eral Thl  to  flO-days'  dcFtentlon  and  dismissal 
from  the  army.  Three  weeks  later  he  flew 
to  the  Doited  States. 
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Under  the  chairmanship  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleaflrue  from  Florida  [Mr. 
PascellI  .  the  subcommittee  has  complied 
an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  Infor- 
mation on  all  aspects  of  the  way  our 
Nation  communicates  to  other  nations 
and  peoples  around  the  world. 

The  subcommittee  study  has  won  de- 
served recognition  and  commendation 
from  American  scholars  and  specialists 
for  its  important  findings  and  penetrat- 
ing analysis. 

Last  week  the  subcommittee  issued  its 
flflh  report  In  the  series,  together  with 
part  X  of  Its  hearings.  This  report  Is 
devoted  to  the  modem  methods  and 
techniques  of  communications  and  their 
Impact  on  foreign  policy  and  Interna- 
tional development. 

Like  past  reports,  this  study  Is  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  understand- 
ing of  America's  Impact  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Chairman  Pascei-l  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  this 
outstanding  efTort,  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  obtain  and  read  the  report. 
"Modem  Conununlcatlons  and  Porelgn 
PoUcy." 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert  Into  the 
Rkcobd  the  recommendations  which  the 
miboommlttee  has  made,  because  of  their 
Importance  for  the  effective  operation  of 
American  foreign  policy : 

HxccmcxNiMTioHs:  Okmceu.  Pouct 
Firat.  we  recommend,  thai  the  Oovemment 
continue  it»  preaent  poUcjf  of  promo<*n^  •« 
open  dialofnie  with  aQ  foreign  natitme.  mui 
thmt  we  assign  much  higher  priority  to  this 
tatk. 

In  our  Tlow.  ths  punult  of  thla  oourae  !• 
luceaavy  it  th*  ttkelUwod  of  dazigercMa  be- 
bavkir  by  for«l«n  •t&tea  U  to  be  rviMcmtL  By 
attempting  bo  provide  the  peoples  of  tJS  oouu- 
«rta»  wltta  ftccess  to  fActiaiU  Inf ormatUMi  kbout 
•Bch  oth«r.  ajod  about  ua,  we  ftre  anooura^liig 
a  mora  r&tloaaJ  a.pprai«ad  of  tlxe  irorl'1  en- 
Tlroameiu  on  ttait  p*r%  ajul,  hopefully,  more 
rmUonal  lnt«mAtlon&l  ooxuluct. 

W«  reoognla*  tl»t  thla  oourae  etazula  In 
■harp  oonfr— *  with  tbe  poUcy  of  Informa- 
tloa  control  practiced  by  tb«  Sortet  Union, 
Oaoimuaiet  CtO*^^  uul  other  totalsUui&n 
■tatea.  Wa  reaUae  tbai.  In  the  short  run,  the 
latter  poUoy  haa  paid  certain  dlTldemle  tjo 
the  Bovemmatita  of  thoae  ooutziriee.  Never- 
tbeteaa  w«  believe  that.  In  tiu  lon^  run.  free- 
4ot&  of  InTonnatlon  la  much  more  effeotiv* 
and  abeotutely  naoaaaary  to  the  attalnnwnt 
of  the  Und  of  world  In  which  we  want  to 
Uw. 

It  also  appears  important  that  the  dlaJogua 
conducted  by  the  UoltMl  atabee  be  suffldentty 
broad  to  Include  free  dlaciiaslon  of  different 
ooncepta  of  ooclal  and  political  organlaaiOon 
and  deTelopmant-  Our  Inltlatlrea  In  t2)ia  re- 
■pect  vould  be  helpful  In  demonstrating  the 
relevance  of  our  national  experience  to  Um 
eolutlon  of  many  of  the  bade  problema  oon- 
frontlnff  the  developing  oountrlea. 

Second.,  ve  urge  Vie  executive  branch,  par- 
tieuiarly  thott  ogencieM  tnvolveA  in  tKe  Hs~ 
aeminaticm.  of  information  atrrood.  Co  oon.- 
Jlne  their  activitie*  to  undert^kingt  whiO*. 
complement  reXher  Vum  oompetc  with  Vu 
prft<aee  media. 

We  noted  earner  that  prtvata  Ajncrloan 
oommunicatlone  dlrwAed  abroad  gtaatty  as- 
ceed  the  volume  of  thcM  InWlfttrl  by  our 
Oovemment.  We  believe  tba*  this  le  •  food 
thing.  OovemmaxK  InformatSon  aMlvlttaa 
ahouM  be  deilgnad  to  OU  vDlda  left  by  private 
media;  to  provide  dtfptb  eoTura#a  cf  algntn- 
cant  news  evanda;  and  to  aoooarage  the 
of  aoourate  Inf  onDaUoD   re- 


garding the  polldea  azKl  aottons  <3t  tba  VA. 
Oovemment. 

In  thla  regard.  ««  aee  an  urgent  need  for 
the  distribution  of  UBIA<epoD«Qr«d  pubUoa- 
tlona  In  vuch  oountrlea  aa  the  Sovtefc  XTnion 
tn  which  private  American  pubUcaticne  are 
not  circulated  generally.  At  the  aame  time, 
we  can  find  no  Justification  for  the  dleeeml- 
natlon  of  similar  Ooveramont- financed 
magazlnee  In  areas  adequately*  served  by 
American  and  other  free  world  materials  of 
private  origin. 

Third,,  we  find  that  Nsfh  the  form  and  the 
fact  ccmtent  of  information  relating  to  for' 
eign  affairs  are  in  need  of  improvement  and 
we  recommend  that  appropriate  stepe  be 
taken  to  remedy  this  situation. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  wUl  require 
action  on  several  fronts.  For  one,  the  execu- 
tive branch  ought  to  releaee  promptly  more 
Information  on  crises  developing  on  the  in- 
ternational scene.  TThe  spasmodic  perform- 
ance of  our  governmental  information  serv- 
ices during  certain  phases  of  the  deepening 
crisis  In  Vietnam  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  approach  which  should 
be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Purther.  our  Government  ought  to  spon- 
sor more  sound  reaeareh  relevant  to  foreign 
areaa  and  foreign  pofnilattons.  As  we  Indi- 
cated earlier,  public  resources  currently  de- 
voted to  this  type  of  reseanih  are  thoroughly 
Inadequate.  Much  of  the  research  presently 
conducted  under  government  auspices  has 
too  narrow  a  base  by  being  tied  to  the  mis- 
sion needs  of  specialized  agencies,  or  Is  peri- 
pheral to  the  baste  problems  oonfrontlng  us 
on  the  world  scene. 

While  It  may  be  Informative  and  even  use- 
ful tn  the  long  puU  to  oompUe  Information 
about  the  Australian  aborglnee*  proclivity  to 
penplra  under  strain,  there  are  certainly 
many  pressing  problems  which  would  appear 
to  have  a  more  valid  claim  oo  our  available 
research  reeourcea. 

Finally,  although  we  are  mindful  of  the  ex- 
eellent  work  being  done  In  this  add  by  the 
VB.  Advisory  ComnUaalon  oo  Information, 
wa  recommend  a  thorough  reappraisal  by  a 
group  of  communications  experts  of  the  en- 
tire range  of  international  cocnmunlcatloo 
techniques  and  instruments  employed  by 
our  Oovemment. 

And  we  urge  both  the  Bxeeutlve  Branch 
and  the  Oongreea  to  assign  a  higher  priority 
In  the  allocation  of  available  resources  to  the 
financing  of  this  highly  specialized  world- 
wide communications  system  in  an  age  In 
which  communications  are  Increasingly  de- 
termining the  oourae.  and  the  coat,  of  Inter- 
naUonal  relatlona 

Fourth,  we  recommend  that  an  exparuied 
effort  be  undertaken  to  assure  a  systematic, 
ooordMated  use  of  intemationat  communica- 
tion tools  avaiJabte  to  our  Government. 

Whether  we  refer  to  Voloe  of  America 
broadcasting,  to  the  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional f<iTn«  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  to  the  exchange  of  sdentiflo 
publications  by  the  NaUooal  Institutes  of 
Health,  or  to  the  presentation  of  a  special 
overseas  exhibit  by  the  TJB.  Information 
Agency,  we  are  in  fact  talking  about  com- 
municating with  foreign  natloo*. 

Aa  wa  said  on  previous  occasions  (see,  for 
example,  "Ideological  Operations  and  For- 
eign Policy."  Report  No.  3  on  Winning  the 
cold  War:  The  VS.  Ideologloal  Offensive, 
19M),  in  order  to  produce  maximum  effect. 
theee  diverse  activities  must  at  some  point 
be  related  to  each  other  and  to  dearly  de- 
fined foreign  policy  objectlvea.  In  many  in- 
•tancea.  this  Is  still  not  the  case. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  divialoo 
of  reeponslbUlty  between  the  Department  j»f 
State  and  the  VS.  Information  Agency  for 
the  admlnistratloo  of  the  cultural  presenta- 
tlooa  program,  axul  the  fragmentation  of  au- 
thority with  respect  to  educational  ex- 
changes, are  not  condodva  to  best  perform- 


Fifth.  we  recommend  that  the  Department 
of  State  and  related  agencies  dfrecC^  ia- 
volved  tn  foreign  policy  operations  stop  prty- 
crastinating  and  gear  up  for  effective  handU 
tng  of  the  huge  flow  of  informMUyn  resulting 
from  the  20th  centuiy  breakthrtmgh  in 
oommunications. 

Studlea  of  information-handling  by  gov- 
ernmental agenclea  have  l>een  going  on  for 
years.  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy  admin- 
istration, concrete  tn^^rovements  resulUng 
from  these  efforts  have  been  minimal.  In  the 
meantime,  the  faUure  to  obtain  vital  infor- 
mation, to  aaaeas  Its  relevance  to  a  ra^ildly 
developing  crlsla.  and  to  bring  it  to  bear  In 
making  policy  decisions,  has  on  a  number 
of  occasions  resulted  In  considerable  costs 
to  our  Nation.  A  critical  analysis  of  our 
foreign  policy  operations  would  undoubtedly 
reveal  many  nx>re  cases  than  those  cited 
In  the  record  of  the  hearings  appended  to 
this  report. 

We  recommmended  previously,  and  do  so 
again,  that  no  time  be  lost  in  applying  ad- 
vanoed  automatic  data  processing  techniques 
to  the  Information -handling  tasks  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  related  agencies. 

Sixth,  we  consider  it  important  that  of- 
flcals  of  OUT  Government  concerned  with  ths 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs — porflcu/orly  those 
in  positions  of  responMhiXity — become  "sen- 
sitixed"  to  the  psychological  and  pubUe  tn* 
formation  aspects  of  foreign  policy. 

This  task  wUl  not  be  sooompUshed  over- 
night. We  believe,  however,  that  increased 
emphasis  on  this  subjeot  In  the  training 
of  Oovemment  peraoonel,  and  increased  at- 
tention to  the  performance  of  Individual  of- 
ficers, can  help  us  avoid  such  politically  oosUy 
embarrassmenU  ae  that  which  resulted 
from  the  poor  handling  of  the  recent  vMt 
of  the  U.a^.  rranJtIin  D.  Booeevett  to  South 
Africa. 

aKOMMEHDATIOKS :    OOMMUNaOSTtOMB   WTTB 
TKK  DBVCLOPIMQ  OOOHTKISa 

Turning  now  to  the  task  of  communicating 
with  the  developing  countries,  parUculany 
thoae  which  are  or  may  become  beneffclarlea 
of  our  foreign  assistance,  we  recommend  the 
following : 

First,  that  our  Government  emptog  modem 
communications  on  a  broad  toaie  to  launch 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  basic  prx>blems  of  th* 
developing  oountries,  ottering  as  necessary 
the  scale  of  priorities  which  untQ  now  has 
domlTiated  the  structure  Of  ovr  foreign  aid 
program. 

Testimony  presented  In  the  reoord  of  our 
hearings  streesed  time  and  again  that  Ui« 
primary  task  confronting  the  leas-developed 
countries  Is  the  development  of  thetr  human 
reaourc^.  Uutlt  those  resources  oocne  to  bs 
utilized  tn  the  processes  of  dev^opmsni 
there  will  be  no  '»*H"g  aolutloo  to  the  pro(^ 
lems  of  hunger,  disease,  and  poverty  which 
are  the  daily  lot  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  tha 
human  race. 

There  Isn't  enough  food  in  the  world,  or 
enough  aid  that  can  come  frocn  the  indus- 
trialized countries,  to  Improve  materlaliy  the 
condition  of  life  of  the  majority  of  people  of 
the  developing  oountrlee.  Only  they  can  do 
that  Job.  And  modem  oommunications  offer 
us  the  opportunity  to  help  them  get  started 

Modem  communications  can  be  used  to 
stimulate  achievement  motivation,  to  spread 
innovation  which  Is  necessary  for  growth,  to 
teach  skills,  and  to  help  In  the  eetaMlshmeot 
of  cooperative  and  oooununlty  instltutioni 
which  can  multiply  the  product  of  develop- 
ment efforts. 

Oommunications  are  being  used  for  tboat 
purposes  today — but  on  a  very  modest  scala 
During  one  recent  period,  more  than  30  p^- 
oent  of  our  economic  aid  to  Turkey,  for  eZ' 
ample,  was  devoted  to  transportation:  Las 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  to  the  improve- 
ment of  oocnmunicatlona.  And  the  story  ap- 
parently la  not  much  different  In  othtf 
oountrlea. 
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last  year,  tn  «oactlng  Title  EC  (Popular 
participation  in  Development)  of  the  For- 
clgn  AMistonoe  Act  of  l&M.  as  vrell  ss  ttw 
nlsted  amendments  to  eectlons  >11  <AMlst- 
■nee  to  Bducatlonal  Institutions  tn  the 
imited  Btates)  and  aeotton  gOl  (OoUeotlon 
and  Dissemination  of  Information  Relating 
to  the  Development  Prooeas).  the  Oongreas 
pointed  the  way  toward  a  new  emphasis  in 
foreign  assistance. 

ThU  new  ampbasls  Is  oonsistent  with,  even 
demands,  greater  support  of  oommunica- 
aons  In  our  foreign  aid  undertakings. 

Second,  we  racommend  that  our  Govern' 
wient  exert  special  effort  to  make  the  con- 
tent of  our  communications  responsive  to 
the  aspirations  and  condifionj  of  the  people 
ta  the  deveioptng  oountries.  We  should  also 
strive  to  dieoover  and  employ  the  combina- 
tion of  media  best  suited  to  promote  the 
froeess  of  development  in  each  0tfen  case. 

ICsny  of  our  preseni-day  Dommunlcatlons 
hear  little  relation  either  to  the  aspirations 
V  to  the  condition  of  the  people  In  a  par- 
ticular developing  country.  As  a  result,  we 
have  encountered  repeated  dlfflculUaa  tn  try- 
ing to  aaeoclate  ourselves  with  their  hopes 
for  a  bKter  future,  and  in  helping  them  to 
attain  It. 

The  usefulness  of  talking  about  indus- 
trlallEatlon  in  a  oountry  whose  primary  Job 
k  to  find  a  eource  of  food  for  lu  people:  or 
of  broadcasting  the  advantages  of  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  In  a  country  which  has  a  la- 
bor surpiisi;  or  of  teaching  concepts  of 
social  and  economic  organisation  which  wUl 
not  become  relevant  to  a  given  society  for 
decodes  If  ever,  la,  to  say  the  least,  question- 
able. The  wasted  effort  expended  tn  trying 
te  sell  In  other  cultural  environments  oon- 
eapts  and  slogans  which  are  only  pertinent 
in  a  setting  of  Western  institutions,  should 
have  taught  as  this  lesson  once  and  for  all. 

Tbe  Job  of  communlcaUog  with  pec^le 
raised  in  a  different  culture  is  not  easy.  Ws 
must  be  prepared  to  do  jnuch  more  listening, 
and  learning,  before  we  arrive  at  a  given  for- 
mula for  sisooesafuJ  communication.  And 
this  formula  will  differ  from  oountry  to 
aoontry.  even  from  group  to  group  in  a  sin- 
gla  country. 

Also,  in  order  to  maximise  the  effactlveneaa 
of  our  communloatlon,  we  may  have  to  re- 
sort to  transmitting  It  through  dlffeivnt 
BMdla.  The  mass  medls.  for  example,  offer 
the  Unmedlate  advantages  of  axtenslveneas 
and  rapidity  Tet  Amerioan  researchers  have 
found  that  for  improved  eRectlvenesa.  they 
ihould  be  supported  by  personal  oommunl- 
oaUon. 

FiTially.  we  reeommend  that  the  United 
ttatee  endeavor  to  assist  the  developing 
aounirici  in  organizing  and  developing  ihexr 
iatemal  oommunicattons  systems  in  order 
to  advance  their  development  objectives. 

Until  now.  the  development  of  internal 
eooununl cations  in  the  developing  oountrlM 
hss  proceeded  largely  in  a  haphaaard  man- 
HM.  without  any  conscious  plan  or  deliberate 
connection  with  the  task  of  development. 

This  has  meant  a  lose  of  a  resource  which 
those  countries  can  Ul  afford  to  misuse. 
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Ut.  UP3CX>MB.  Ut.  Speaker,  under 
le*ve  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  In  Uw  Ricord  a  column  entlUed 


"The  Pentagon's  Silly  Oecrccy."  wtaloh 

appeared  In  the  May  10, 1967,  Issue  of  tbe 
Lob  Angela  Times. 

T^e  aj-ticle  was  wrlttan  by  the  Loa 
Angeles  Times  Washington  bureau  mili- 
tary writer.  Mr.  Ted  SeU.  It  will  be  o( 
interest  to  many  Members  of  Oongreai 
and  the  public  Inasmuoh  as  It  dlscuasea 
the  problem  of  overoensoring  of  informa- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
regard  to  testUnony  presented  to  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Sell  states  In  his  opening  comment 
about  Pentagon  censorship  practices: 

If  the  administration  wonders  why  It  must 
•o  often  defend  Its  credibility.  It  need  look 
no  further  on  occasion  than  lu  testimony 
before  Congress. 

The  article  fallows: 
[From  the  Los  Angelee  Times,  May  10,  1007] 
Tbk  Pkktagon'b  Stllt  BacMMcr 
(By  Ted  SeU) 

If  the  administration  wonders  why  It  must 
eo  often  defend  tta  oredibUlty,  It  need  look 
no  further  on  occasion  than  to  its  testimony 
before  Oongress. 

A  series  of  exchanges  In  testimony,  r»- 
leesed  last  week  after  oensorshlpe,  is  enough 
to  illustrate.  The  exchanges  reflect  a  spectac- 
ularly inept  performanoe  by  the  Pentagon — 
a  stxinnlng  exercise  In  overceneorshlp. 

The  ineptitude  was  probably  innocent.  But 
that  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  Is  how  such 
performancee  can  be  selaed  on  by  entice  m 
evidence  of  administration  manipulation  in 
presenting  poUcy  or  stifling  objections  to  it. 

Two  examples  suffice.  Both  dramatize  the 
point  that  oensonhlp  Is  often  capricious. 
Both  iliuatrate  the  governmental  verity  that 
the  instinct  of  bureaucracy  Is  to  over-cctn- 
ply.  And  both  can  he  seised  on  by  critics  of 
policy  to  prove  that  tbe  AdminlstraUoci 
seeks  to  ocmtrol  debate  by  withholding  In- 
tonnatloii  from  the  debate. 

WoTM  yet.  both  oases  border  on  the 
Mdloulous. 

They  apepar  tn  a  lengthy  transcript  of 
taearlngB  before  the  House  Defense  Appro- 
priations fiubooounittee. 

Oen.  Eerie  O.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  testifying.  He  said 
that  military  operations  in  Vietnam  were 
proceeding  well.  He  said  he  thoiight  the 
Oammunlsts  expected  not  to  win  on  the 
battlefield  but  in  Washington,  a  restatement 
of  the  mUltary  belief  that  the  Communist 
aim  Is  to  achieve  victory  through  political 
attrttlon  of  the  American  v^ll  to  continue. 

Such  a  statement  by  the  nation's  top 
uniformed  general  might  be  used  by  thoee 
who  favor  a  tougher  stand  than  followed  by 
the  Adminlstrmtlon. 

"Why."  asked  Rep.  Melvln  R.  Laird  (B- 
Wla.) .  "U  that  claaetfled?'* 

Oen.  Wheeler's  reply  mdicated  surprise. 
He  said  he  had  said  the  same  thing  many 
times  publicly.  He  said  he  even  said  It  In  a 
speech  at  a  newspaper  convention. 

Lejrd  proceeded  to  prove  that  In  aarUer 
heanngB.  when  Oen.  Wheeler  said  the  same 
thing,  it  had  been  censored  from  the  hearing 
record-  by  the  Pentagon,  thus  effectively 
preventing  those  who  had  heard  It  irocB 
repeating  It. 

Turning  to  Defense  Decretary  Robert  8. 
McNamara,  Laird  inquired,  "Zf  the  gentle- 
man said  that  t>efore  one  of  our  newspaper 
fraternities,  why  can  we  not  have  it  in  our 
reconir' 

"I  do  not  know,"  McNamara  said.  As  Is 
obvious,  the  rtartement  ended  up  on  the 
record  in  the  second  transcrtpt  alcmg  with 
the  sorry  record  of  how  It  was  deleted  from 
the  firvt. 


StmUariy.  BepubUcan  lAird  ztaUed  ICc- 
Kamara  on  another  daletloa. 

In  earUer  haarlngi,  UcNaoMra  had  indl- 
eated  that  an  opttuUstic  prediction  on  vrents 
In  Tletnam  was  hasurl  on  the  assumption 
that,  "the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
Will  be  able  to  govern  Its  own  peopJc." 

L&ird  bad  replied.  "I  Just  do  not  think  that 
is  possible.'  But  his  comment  disappeared 
In  censorship — McNamara's  statement  re- 
mained in  the  record — and  Laird  asked  why. 

McNamara  explained  that  some  felt 
Laird's  comment  might  adversely  affect  ne- 
gotiations with  South  Vietnam.  Be  sold  he 
did  not  Khare  the  belief.  He  pointed  out,  tn 
a  heated  exchange,  however,  that  because 
Laird  was  cl^&innon  of  the  Republican  cam- 
paign committee  in  1M4.  bis  printed  com- 
ments on  such  a  subject  might  carry  naore 
weight  than  would  the  opinions  of  others. 

Regrettably,  neither  Laird  nor  McNamara 
addressed  himself  to  the  propriety  or  even 
legality  of  a  nameless  security  reviewer  de- 
leting pollUcai  comment  whan  the  basic 
function  of  the  Pentagon's  security  review 
Is  to  censor  only  military  InfonnaUon  of 
potential  value  to  on  enemy. 

By  reinsuung  tbe  deleted  material.  Mc- 
Namara by  impUcaUon  indicated  he  Kelt  tbe 
Pentagon's  censors  exceeded  their  instruc- 
tions, The  subcommittee  exchange  attracted 
attention  to  the  relatively  unimportant 
statements  which,  had  they  not  been  deleted 
and  then  argued  ewer,  would  probably  have 
escaped  attention.  Because  the  eachanges 
ehow  that  on  cxs^aslon  Pentagon  censorahlp 
hides  Information  which  does  not  have  to 
be — should  not  be — hidden,  they  bolster  sus- 
picion tliat  such  censorship  occurs  ov^  and 
over  sgaln.  not  for  security  reasons  but  for 
political  alms  or  wan  for  no  alms. 

At  almost  the  same  time  as  the  bearing 
transcript  was  published,  the  Pentagon  was 
Issuing  a  directive  on  censorship.  It  was  sent 
to  military  commanders.  It  said  oommonden 
eould  not  set  thetnselves  up  as  eenaora  onr 
military  newspapers  and  withhold  informa- 
tion from  troops.  It  said  soldiers  were  en- 
titled to  the  same  Information  as  was  avall- 
sble  to  the  American  public. 

The  subcommittee's  record  shows  that  the 
Pentagon's  anonymous  censors  do  not  thsm- 
selvcs  know  what  that  means. 


May  12 — Tlie  AaniTertary  of  Joaa 
Merriam  Smitli't  WorM  FG^t 

EXTENSION  OF  B£K£ABKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 


JK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MOTiday.  May  IS.  1967 

Mrs.  BBCKLER  of  MankChuaetts.  Mr. 
Speater.  last  Friday  marks  the  third  an- 
nlvenanr  of  Joan  Merriam'i  hlxtoir- 
making  solo  flight  around  the  globe.  She 
oonipleted  the  equator  route  flight  that 
Amelia  Earhart  was  attexnptlng  when 
«he  mysteriously  disappeared. 

For  her  remarkable  aolo  fllKbt.  Joan 
Heniam  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
1965  Hanson  Intematiooal  Aviation 
Trophy.  Her  flight  through  life  was  trag- 
ically ended  In  191)5  when  ahe  and  her 
navigator  craabed.  Perhaps  aa  Itiss  Pee 
Schroeder  suggests  she  sUlI  files  and  now 
forever  free. 

In  tribute  to  Joan  Merriam  Smith,  Miss 
Pee  Schroder  has  vrlttcn  a  oopyrlKhfeed 
poem  which  I  ooEomend  for  the  Baooas: 
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-(-JJL-)— Tb   Am.:   Wow  I 

Dmx  Mot2i«.  Aok,  p«  p»i  ?•«.  Loac  Biinti, 

"M'B".  ftnd  ottun  dMT  «>  mib 
Pl6«a»  do  not  b*  wrrj  turn  m*— <ar  bow  I  fly 

fir*e. 
Up  D«ar  th«  moon  and  with  tlw  atus  b^ 

With  dad.  "A^M."  and  TVlxlA-Ana  sad  ottMn 

to  tSiM*  azhd  loT*  f  ODd. 
ilj  Ufv'a  wart  wm  doo«— f or  now  X  fly  traa. 
LLka  an  ea^.  I  flew  otw  tha  worlds  ocaana, 

Jungloa,  deaerta,  and  aeaa. 
Around  Uie  wend  in  M^  daya  waa  my  IBM 

■prve:  great  vaa  my  "Ptper"  Apaoba. 
My  personal  effacta — pbotoa.  trlzikata.  log — 

now  beloog  to  VS.  ATlaftloa  Hlatory. 
Tor  my  glnlUnc  tba  Bquaitar--aolo — waa  flrat 

aJidloag«at — ail  mgrea. 

Tell    my    fellow    Amerloaaa — m.y    patzioUs 

Aviatkn  Story! 
It  took  ooura^a,  datennt  nation,  dedlcatloo — 

■a  In  pioneer  glory. 
WXbm  a  dlaoouracefoent  or  hasard  wma  my 

constant  foe. 
But  itaTed  by  tba  touch  of  tba  Lord;  thua  a 

UjSJL  &TVt-sbaw. 
Th«y  mueto  rededlcata  tliamaalTsa — 1/  they 

vlab  to  atay  free. 
And  tba  gnataaC  tf«M  for  ma  of  my  *6« 

-AJt."  route  }ta>llea. 
Waa  raturalnc  to  Oakland  to  aaa  Old  Olory 

waTtng  tome. 
"Now  my  (kvam  waa  ended  In  Joy."  Do  re- 

nuanber  my  plea. 
Bo  farvwatl  for  now— f  ar««r— I  Oy  flrae. 

Lore. 

JoAir. 
P3.— "AX"  Hid  "wall  dooa-— "JJf."  to  ma. 


Federal  GoaI:  Eraficate  Neifliborhood 
Scko*b 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  L  MNSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RHPRBSBNTATIVE3 

Thwtda9.  Maw  lU  t9t7 
Mr.    MINSHAU^    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

reaaon  behind  the  Bdmlnlfltratloci'a  all- 
out  attack  on  the  cotijcepi  of  bloc  ^rante 
to  the  States  for  e<luoatlonal  purpoeea  le 
made  abundantly  clear  In  an  article  by 
UB.  Education  CommUsloDer  Harold 
Howe  n.  In  the  May  1W7  Issxie  c€  Oat- 
look,  official  publication  uf  the  New  York 
State  DepartniHit  of  Social  Wetfare. 

Tbe  xnaater  plannerB  of  the  Great 
Society  must  retain  absolute  control  over 
Federal  school  funds  If  thetr  goal  of 
eradlcatlns  the  neighborhood  school  is 
to  be  accompU-shed. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attentkm  particu- 
larly to  Mr.  Howe's  statement: 

W*  could,  fcr  example.  alt«r  poUtloal 
boxmdarlaa  to  bring  the  todal.  economle  and 
Intellectual  itrengths  at  Ui«  suburba  to  bear 
on  tbe  problema  of  tb«  dty  acboola. 

And  to  his  educational  paifc  concept 

The  Howe  article  follows: 

Ths  CRT  la  a  TsacH^ 

<By  Harold  Howe  IX  UjS.  Oommisaloner  of 

Education) 

The  dty  la  a  teacher. 

Its  boundanaa — particularly  In  tha  caaa  of 
tba  American  dty,  with  Its  roota  In  a  hun- 
dred different  nations— endrde  tha  coltaraa 
of  en  aatonlahlng  rarlety  of  national,  reU- 
glous.  and  ethnic  groupa. 


■aeh  of  tta  facate  offera  ita  own  leaaon.  But 
Um  kind  of  Iwinfi  you  learn  dependa  on 
Where  la  the  elaaaroom  yon  Mt. 

Td  eooha  the  metropoUa  repreaenta  exdte- 
^*at»  a  tanaa  of  btfn^  wb««  the  actloD  la. 
But  tba  matropoUa  teachee  a  different  lea- 
aon to  tboaa  who  tft  In  the  back  of  the  room. 
netunieit  frocn  the  scenee  of  splendor,  ezclte- 
meuV  and  rommnce  that  beg:\ille  tbe  reet  of 
ua.  thej  eee  ooJr  the  squalid,  the  depreailng, 
and  tha  dangeroua.  And  they  conclude — 
rightly — that  tha  dty  la  a  prison. 

Jane  Addama  called  tbeea  prlsonera  "the 
dtT'a  dlalnherlted.*'  They  are  the  Americana 
who  heve  not  shared  In  the  great  American 
Bucooee  story  •  •  •  the  i«ory  that  deecrlbea 
how  geoeratlona  of  Irlah,  of  Italians,  of  Ger- 
mans and  Poles  labored,  prayed,  fought,  and 
hoped  untU  they  eaca4>ed  frocn  the  Immi- 
grants' ghettos  to  a  more  generous  Ufa. 

I  refer  to  the  American  Negro.  He  was  poor. 
Ignorant,  and  without  hope  300  ye&rs  a«o. 
By  modem  American  standards,  he  remains 
poor.  Ignorant,  and  without  hope  today.  Ha 
waa  a  alave  In  the  South  200  yean  a^;  and 
he  remalna  a  slave  to  unemployment,  to 
poverty,  and  to  despair  in  the  North  today. 
I  want  to  discuss  the  educational  aspect  of 
the  poverty  that  flourishes  In  the  Inner  dty'a 
to  point  out  that  no  matter  where  you  alt 
in  the  dty's  claaeit>om.  you  pay  the  tuition 
for  tbe  kind  of  educaUon  it  dlspensea  .  .  . 
and  whether  that  educaUon  la  good  or  bad, 
Ita  coat  ts  very  high;  and  flnaUy.  to  dlscusa 
Bome  messTires  for  improving  education  In 
the  ghetto,  whether  Its  residents  be  white 
pAupen  or  Negro  paupers. 

I  stispect  that  moet  whlto  people  feel  a 
generalised  sympathy  with  tbe  Negro  In  hla 
■truggle  for  equality.  They  may  object  to 
■ooie  methods  used  by  the  clvU  rights  groupa, 
aiul  even  favorably  disponed  whites  probably 
believe — after  aome  spectacular  Incident — 
that  tbe  Negro  la  trying  to  go  too  far,  too 
fast. 

But  I  suggest  that  It  la  a  good  deal  easier 
to  counsel  reetralnt  In  tbe  attainment  of  a 
goal  when  you  have  already  a^ileved  that 
goal  yourself.  Moreover,  I  believe,  every  white 
man  has  a  stake  in  seeing  to  It  that  tbe  Ne- 
gro progreasea  Just  ae  far  aa  he  can.  Just  aa 
feet  aa  he  can.  Per.  leaving  entirely  aside  the 
moral  Isaue,  our  experience  has  shown  that 
every  one  of  ua  pays  In  a  number  of  ways  to 
maintain  the  Negro  In  his  subordlnaU  posi- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WlUaid  Wirt*  has 
eaUmated  that  every  drop-out  ooeta  tbe  na- 
tion about  Sl.OOO  a  year  while  he  ts  unem- 
ployed. To  this  expenae  muft  be  added  the 
waste  of  individual  talent,  the  loes  of  Indi- 
vidual Inoccne.  We  pay  t<w  poor  education 
»Twi  for  poverty  In  other  ways:  In  rlalng 
cTlma  ratea,  in  military  service  rejection 
rates.  In  social  problema  springing  as  much 
from  lack  of  dignity,  lack  of  hope,  and  lack 
of  poaelbUltlee  fcr  family  Ufa  as  from  the 
flawed  huznan  nature  which  we  all  share. 

And  such  expenses  of  spirit  and  matter 
dliolniBh.  finally,  the  quality  of  all  our  Uvea 
ascltlaensof  a  dty  .  .  .  a  modem  dty,  more- 
over, whoee  boundartea  do  not  stop  at  the 
red  Unea  on  the  mapa.  Like  It  or  not.  we  all 
help  maintain  the  chain  of  poverty  that 
binds  tbe  ghetto. 

THB   OHZTTO  BCHOOI. 

The  education  link  in  this  chain  of  social 
ilavary  la  the  segregated.  Inferior  ghetto 
echooi. 

The  ^letto  school  Is  underflnAnoed.  Our 
puhUo  schools  are  paid  for  with  taxea;  they 
depend  flrat  of  aU  OQ  the  Inoomea  of  the  oom- 
munlty'a  adults. 

The  ^etfio  community  simply  does  no* 
have  the  funds  to  support  schools  aa  eduoa- 
ton  know  they  ahould  be  supported.  It  la 
fcr  this  reason  that  dtles  need  epedal  finan- 
cial assletanoe  from  8t*te  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. 

Further,  the  children  who  attend  ghetto 
achoois  walk  in  the  door  suffering  from  hand- 
icaps that  do  not  hinder  their  oounterparta 


In  suburban  acboola.  They  oome  from  hooui 
In  which  their  parents  read  Uttle  and  writs 
leas. 

The  educator^  )argoo  for  these  ohUdren  Is 
"disadvantaged.*  Tbe  term  means  that  they 
will  start  skrwer  than  ohlldren  from,  middle- 
o^us  homee  and  that  they  will  not  run  as 
fast.  It  LmpUea  that  Uiey  wtU  In  all  UkeUbood 
not  pursue  their  educational  Journey  aa  far. 
unJflBs  they  reoelvs  special  help. 

The  ^etto  schools  usually  have  the  least 
experienced  teachers.  This  Is  not  necessarily 
planned  dlecoi  ml  nation  by  the  school  boertL 
Often  It  Is  simply  understandable  humaa 
preference.  As  a  teacher  gains  tenure,  he  fre- 
quently gains  the  rigbA  to  aak  for  another  is- 
slgnment.  It  Is  entirely  to  be  expected  that 
a  teacher  with  this  chcMtce  would  want  to 
serve  In  the  more  attractive  neighborhoods. 
Henoe  year  after  year,  the  ghetto  schools 
must  replace  vacandea  on  their  staffs  with 
brand-new  graduates  from  the  schools  of 
educaUon.  It  Is  fortunate  indeed  that  a  bard 
core  of  able,  experienced  teacbwra  have  made 
theae  schools  tbelr  Ufa  wgrk.  We  need  more 
of  them. 

The  ghetto  school  has  Uttle  oommunlty 
understanding  or  suppK>rt.  Why  should  p&r- 
ents^many  of  them  undereducated  or  even 
illiterate — understand  what  their  sons  and 
daughters  do  every  day  from  nine  to  threef 
Tbey  are  incapable  of  judging  the  quality  of 
the  educaUon  their  children  receive,  even  If 
they  are  Interested  In  doing  so.  How  can  tbey 
frame  their  quesUona.  how  can  they  arUcu- 
late  their  hopes  and  doubts? 

They  cannot,  and  the  ^etto  school  coa- 
Unues  to  limp  along.  .  .  . 

Congrees  has  passed  34  pieces  of  leglslatloa 
touching  every  aspect  of  educaUon  from  prc- 
klnder^rarten  to  poat-gradiiate.  One  of  Um 
moet  ImpreiMdvs  is  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary EducaUon  Act  of  IMS.  TlUe  I  of  that 
Act  is  aimed  specifically  at  schools  In  low- 
income  areas,  whether  In  the  dty  or  rural 
districts.  It  pumps  a  billion  dollars  a  yesr 
Into  special  educational  programs  for  tb* 
children  of  poverty.  It  reoognlees  what  school 
administrators  han  always  known:  jxiverty 
and  ignorance  go  togethsr.  And  It  Is  glvlDf 
them  the  resourcee  to  break  up  that  sad  as- 
sociation. 

Closely  allied  In  spirit  to  TlUe  I  Is  .  .  .  tbs 
NaUonal  Teacher  Corpa.  This  Corps  la  com- 
posed  of  teams  of  young  teacher-Interns  led 
by  experienced,  career  teachers.  At  the  Invita- 
tion of  local  school  systems,  and  tmder  tht 
supervision  of  local  school  boards,  they  brtnf 
their  dedlcaUcm.  talent,  and  ei>lrtt  Into  claw- 
rooms  that  can  now  afford  precious  Uttle  of 
any  of  thoae  commodities.  At  the  end  of  theb 
service  In  the  Teachers  Corps  they  will  b* 
ready  for  careers  ajnong  children  of  the  poor. 
But  efforts  to  serve  the  children  who  si* 
harder  to  serve  may  well  be  fuUle  uoleM 
every  cltlsen  accepta  thle  problem  aa  hit 
own  .  .  .  eapedally  those  citizens  who  are  lo 
a  poelUon  to  do  something  about  It. 

klOSa  TRAM    DOIiLASS    HCBWB 

We  must  recognise  that  the  ghetto  school 
needs  not  Just  as  much  Onancial  support  M 
the  suburban  school,  but  much  more.  W* 
must  realize  that  It  must  provide  spedsl 
aervlcea  that  were  considered  eduoattonsl 
frllla  Just  five  years  ago  .  .  .  such  s«t1c«s  ■• 
oouneeUng  and  guidance;  small  oIssbW 
remedial  Instruction;  the  latest  teaching 
methods  and  equipment;  p^chologicAl,  msd> 
leal,  and  dental  aid. 

We  must  diange  inner  dty  schools  frott 
nine- to- three-o'clock  dtadeU  into  neighbor- 
hood resourcee  that  teach  parents  as  well  «• 
children.  The  Inner  dty  echooi  must  creau 
community  where  there  la  no  other  focal 
point  for  a  oommon  life  and  shared  Interests 
We  mxist  staff  our  ghetto  schools  so  that  12ur 
r^aji  remain  open  frcsn  morning  to  la.te  ev^ 
nlng.  offering  adult  InetrucUon  In  evwythlnl 
from  reading  to  "'■^•^"g  the  most  €€  tfw 
shc^plng  dollar. 

We  must,  above  aU.  crea-te  the  opportimlty 
for,  and  the  sspeotaUofi  of,  performance  bf 
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the  children  of  tbe  poor.  Cultural  disadvan- 
tage need  not  forcahadow  poor  aoadenUc 
achievement,  aa  Operation  Head«tart  demon- 
strated- Children  aenae  a  school's  lower  «x- 
pectauoos  and  grow  to  demand  leas  of  them- 
selves because  tbe  school  demands  so  Uttle 
of  th«n. 

Schools  are  not  custodial. 

Children  are  there  to  learn,  not  Jujit  to  be 
kept  otf  the  streets. 

We  must  focus  upon  a  kind  of  teacher 
preparation  which  la  necessary  to  Btrte  the 
children  of  the  poor.  In  general,  our  ooUegea 
and  universities  train  teachers  for  Ideal  daas- 
rooms,  and  although  the  clasBrooou  in  tbe 
slums  may  be  In  some  cases  excellent  in  their 
buildings  and  equipment,  their  human  en- 
vironment cries  out  for  spedal  attenUon  of 
every  kind. 

Further,  school  syBtems  must  adopt  as- 
signment poUclea  that  will  guarantee  slum 
schools  thdr  share  of  experienced,  able  teftcb- 
tn.  We  must  also  change  the  pollclee  of 
schools  and  teacher  organizauons  which  tend 
to  confront  the  alum  child  with  the  inex- 
perienced, uncerUfled  and  Impermanent 
teacher. 

In  addition,  slum  schools  need  volunteers 
and  paid  teacher-aides  to  supplement  the 
work  of  tbe  fully  trained  teacher.  Added 
personal  attenUon  from  adults  who  reaUy 
care  about  the  child  can  do  as  much  aa  any 
other  service  to  Uft  the  potentialities  of  the 
children  of  tbe  poor. 

These  are  some  of  tbe  Immediate  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  Improve  tbe  gbettto  school. 
But  I  believe  that  more  drasUc  measures  wtU 
be  needed  over  the  long  run. 

We  oould.  for  example,  alter  political 
boundaries  to  bring  the  social,  economic,  and 
Intellectual  strengths  of  the  suburbs  to  bear 
on  the  problema  of  the  city  schools  Building 
programs  for  the  future  could  be  planned  so 
that  new  schools  break  up,  rather  than  con- 
tinue. segregaUon  of  both  the  racial  and 
economic  sort.  Tbe  Office  of  EducaUon  will 
provide  federal  planning  funds  for  such  ef- 
forts right  now  .  .  .  and,  if  I  have  my  way. 
the  OCDce  will  provide  construcUon  funds 
before  long. 

THX  XOUCATTOHAL  PARK  CONCCFT 

We  have  been  considering  financial  support 
for  a  oompreheriBlve  study  of  a  system  of 
educaUonal  parks  to  be  esUbltshed  within 
the  inner  city.  We  vlsuallee  each  of  these 
centralized  echooi  complexes  as  educaUonal 
centers  that  would  provide  classes  ranging 
from  pre-kindergarten  through  Junior  col- 
lege. 

These  enUUea  will  bouse  ao.OOO  or  more 
pupils,  and  will  cut  across  all  geo^aphlc, 
economic,  and  aoclsJ  boundaries  to  draw  stu- 
dents. While  such  a  park  would  deny  the 
neighborhood  school,  It  would  express  the 
vitaUty,  the  Imagination,  and  the  cultural 
mix  that  every  vigorous  dty  exempliflee. 
Students  In  such  a  facility  would  attend  a 
genuine  city  school  In  the  deepest  sense, 
rather  than  going  to  school  In  one  section 
of  the  city  which  Is  untouched  by  the  broader 
InflueDces  of  metropolitan  life  as  a  whole. 

Altering  poliUcal  boundaries  or  oonsolldat- 
Ing  tbe  educaUonal  faclllUea  of  a  large  dty 
would  Involve  major  org&nlcaUooal  changes, 
major  educaUonal  surgery.  But  I  believe  that 
major  surgery  Is  required  If  we  are  to  liberate 
tbe  chUdren  of  the  slums. 

To  reach  that  goal,  we  wUl  require  money: 
but  money  is  not  enough.  We  will  need  teach- 
ers; but  teachers  are  not  enough.  We  wlU 
need  research,  and  educational  research  is 
alre&dy  giving  ua  new  teaching  techniques, 
new  methods  of  evaluaUng  academic  prog- 
ress, and  a  host  of  additional  belpe  to  edu- 
cate the  alum  ohlld.  But  research  !■  act 
enough. 

What  is  enough? 

Perhaps  tbe  answer  to  t2iat  quesUon  will 
emerge  only  when  every  American  reoognlseB 
that  educating  tbs  slum  child  as  a  way  cf 
breaking  tbe  ohain  of  poverty  Is  in  bis  own 
Immediate,  diisct  Interest. 


Tbe  |h«tto  school  p«petust«s  a  po^wiy- 
an  injustice,  and  a  ■aifcriisi  ttisri  dsOy  sape 
allour  Utss. 

It  m  tuns  ws  Issnisd  ttwt  Isasoo  aad  pM 
It  to  use. 


AIIyB  M.  ScUffcr  Discassei  *T«ht  Mesey 
aadOedir 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   HXW    TOKJC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  19€7 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Allyn 
M.  Schlffer,  my  constituent,  author  of 
"Profitable  U.se  of  Credit  In  Selling  and 
Collecting"  published  by  Falrchlld  Pub- 
lications. Inc.,  and  expert  in  credit  prob- 
lems, recently  gave  a  talk  before  the 
Akron,  Ohio,  Credit  Men's  Aasodatlcm 
entitled  "Tight  Money  and  Its  Effect  In 
the  Extension  erf  Credit." 

It  contains  some  Interesting  comments 
on  the  need,  purpose  and  use  ct  credit 
and  dealing  with  It.  and  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues  will  find  It  of  yalue : 

Tight  Monxt  and  Its  Enxcr  in  thk 
Extension  or  CazDrr 
(By  Allyn  M.  Schlffer) 

To  underetand  tbe  sltuauon.  so  far  as  tbe 
ramiflcaUoDs  of  credit  are  oonoemed.  one 
must  understand  tbe  meaning  of  "tight 
money".  Anything  referred  to  as  "Ught" 
means  that  t^ere  is  a  lack  of  maneuverablUty. 
It  means  that  there  Is  a  restrlcUon.  If  tlght- 
neee  conunues,  usage  Is  impoaelble.  Applying 
this  to  economlos  or  the  use  of  money,  you 
Will  find  that  money  la  not  only  reatricted, 
and  becomes  unavailable,  and  purposes  for 
which  that  money  is  \ised.  stagnate. 

We,  In  the  credit  field,  are  experiencing 
direful  results,  because  of  tbe  luablUty  to 
acquire  working  capltaj  at  a  fair  rate  of  In- 
terest, and  the  limited  return  of  profit  result- 
ing from  undercapitalization. 

Oovemmcnt  spokesmen  will  inform  you 
that  bualneBe  is  excellent.  The;  wlU  tell  busi- 
ness to  moderate  the  extension  of  credit.  Tet, 
the  government  has  so  many  things  going, 
that  somewhere  along  the  line,  some  part  of 
our  economy  must  give  way.  Government 
analysts  are  confident  that  our  economy  will 
not  be  thrown-off  any  course,  because  of 
credit  excesses.  At  the  same  time,  govern- 
ment has  a  federal  Indebtedness  weU  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  blJllon  dollars,  and 
In  order  to  combat  that,  government  by  its 
action  conversely  Is  encouraging  gold  drain- 
ing by  foreign  naUons  having  Investments 
long  In  our  country.  This  In  now  a  fiscal 
policy  of  tbe  governments  own  making.  In 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Reaerva  Bo<u4 
figures.  We  are  now  holding  more  than  twenty 
nine  billion  doUan  gold,  which  belongs  to 
other  naUons,  and  no  one  can  teU  when  these 
claims  may  be  made,  and  we.  in  turn,  will 
have  to  be  In  a  poalUon  to  make  them  good. 
Meanwhile,  the  gold  supply  In  our  country  to- 
day only  approximates  eome  thirteen  billion 
dollars.  When  our  economy  reaches  this  pro- 
portion and  toe  {irograms  planned  by  tha 
government  arc  on  tbe  rise,  tbers  Is  ao  other 
conclusion  than  to  ssaume  money  will  be 
tighter. 

When  we  have  a  situation  of  "tight  money'". 
the  oompeUtloa  by  banking  InsUtutlona  to 
acquire  this  money,  becomes  highly  oompeU- 
tlve.  Commerdsl  banks  are  paying  6%  on 
aaving  certificates  of  lees  than  SIOO.OOO.  Cte 
larger  oertlflcatea  of  dq;>oalt.  oommerdal 
banks  may  pay  up  to  6H  %  On  ordinary  pass- 
book acoounta.  banks  can  pay  no  more  than 
4^,  while  mutual  savings  banks  can  charge 


a  9st  9%.  7%ere  are  &ew  eellingi  set  for 
■ttvlnga  and  loan  aasoclaUons.  They  can  pay 
4%%  oci  ordinary  passbook  aooounts.  or 
t^%  on  savings  certificates  laaued  for  six 
OMmths  or  more.  These  are  all  maximum 
lastrtetlons.  and  when  you  have  these  rules 
plaosd  upon  banking  InsUtutlonB,  it  places 
tbs  banks  In  a  Mnd.  and  many  savers  or  de- 
positors will  likely  withdraw  their  money 
and  place  it  into  higher  yielding  aavLngx  and 
loan  aasoclatloriA.  and  banks,  in  turn.  wlU 
find  It  moet  difficult  to  obtain  funds  for  lend- 
ing purpoees.  When  you  ask  the  Federal 
Reserve  about  this,  they  point  out  that  It 
had  no  choice  because  Congreas  passed  tbe 
interest  control  law.  and  tbe  Johnson  ad- 
ministration demanded  It. 

When  you  oome  to  a  point  that  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  money  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
vestment in  your  buslneas,  there  are  multiple 
consequences  that  effect  the  economy  of  tbe 
entire  country.  A  small  or  moderate  slsed 
firm,  working  on  a  possible  3S  or  34  per  oent 
gross  income,  will  be  obliged  to  pay  not  only 
a  higher  interest  for  tbe  ntooej-  needed,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  net  profit,  when  the 
banks  demand  higher  Interest  rates.  Loan 
agents  or  factors,  too.  may  be  obliged  to 
charge  more  for  their  money.  Consumers, 
however,  will  not  pay  more  for  something 
that  they  can  buy  for  less.  Therefore,  the 
manuf&ctiirer  is  obliged  to  meet  oonsumer's 
demand  for  low  prices  and  ooempetlUve  prices 
as  well.  U  be  is  to  hold  his  maiicet. 

Bearing  aU  this  In  mind,  credit  Issued  by 
any  credit  man  becomes  precarious.  There 
is  a  greater  burden  on  the  credit  man  to 
check  hla  credit  more  closely  from  every 
angle.  Past  performancee  on  tbe  part  of 
any  debtcn-  may  be  thrown  out  the  window. 
What  held  true  at  times  when  money  was 
looee  Is  not  applicable  at  this  time.  Banks 
had  to  pay  higher  rates  to  attract  depoalta 
and  have.  In  turn,  searched  out  for  higher 
yields  and  for  longer  term  investments,  and 
perhaps  more  risky.  Tliey  have,  as  a  result. 
t>een  obliged  to  dose  their  doon  in  some  In- 
stances or  merge  with  a  more  affluent  de- 
pository. The  same  holds  true  of  businesses, 
eome  of  which  are  publicly  owned.  In  check- 
ing some  of  the  credltora.  where  there  have 
been  large  defaicaUons  In  payments  oo  tbe 
part  of  eome  debtors,  you  wUl  observe  that 
bnnkj  and  Insurance  oompanlee  have  become 
ordinary  open  account  creditors  on  loans 
running  into  the  mlUlons  Heretofore.  I  know 
of  very  few  banks  or  Insurance  cocnpanJes 
who  would  extend  any  credit,  other  than 
credit  that  Is  secured  by  collateral.  Then 
again,  the  credit  manager  today  must  find 
ways  and  means  of  extending  credit  with  the 
assurance  that  the  merchandise  sold  irUl  be 
paid  with  as  Uttle  difficulty  as  possible,  and 
yet  he  must  be  careful  not  to  reetrlct  aales. 
Today,  there  la  a  great  market  amongst  mar- 
ginal accounts.  This  Is  where  the  credit  man 
ahow*  hi*  svength.  Ingenuity,  and  ability  to- 
wards the  handling  of  marginal  accounts  and 
the  eollecMon  thereof. 

The  IlquldaUon  of  marginal  accounts  are 
oftentimes  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  Terms  are  usually  set  by  competition, 
and  certainly  not  by  interchange  Tliere  arc 
those  firms  whose  law  departments  recom- 
mend that  their  organlsaUon  shaU  not  be- 
come members  of  Interchange  for  fear  that 
aome  government  agency  may  regard  It  ae 
a  form  of  conspiracy  in  setting  terms  Noth- 
ing is  farther  from  the  truth,  and  if  a  firm 
le  to  protect  Itself  from  unacrupulous  debt- 
ore,  he  must  Interchange  to  learn  of  the 
paying  bablla,  tbe  Integrity  or  lack  of  In- 
tegrity on  tbe  part  of  many  pwchaaets. 
I  know  of  no  Interchange  group  that  ever 
dlecuasea  terms;  and  aU  any  member  of 
interchange  looks  for  Is  tbe  experience  tb^t 
other  firms  nuy  l^vs  wltb  this  same  debtor, 
who  seeoae  to  be  intereeted  In  ""'■•'"g  pur- 
ehaeae  from  some  other  firm  In  the  same  line 
of  buaineae. 

Where  "tight  money"  la  eoncerned,  a  pur- 
obaser  of  oa«vhaiMUss  seeks  to  obtain  tbe 
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bevt  twma.   SelUns  «v  tZklB  pwOealar 

tommr  requtrea  ■  marrvf  wlkJcb  nwr  b*  ~ 
nolHl  to  oaa  Orm.  but  oat  to  anotbw  ta  lb* 
Bam«  Uju  o<  bualnoM.  For  nampla,  «  flm 
looAted  In  ui  u««  whif*  dlMrUmttOB  to 
needed  by  on*  flzm.  bot  ooi  by  uMiMur, 
beoomas  &  prim*  factor  wbetber  credit  iilwwifcl 
be  extended.  In  ext«ndm«  credit  to  ttiat  tnm- 
totner,  bis  paylnf  r«eord  ouky  not  be  ■■  nn- 
qa««tlaaai>l*  »m  •  oompotttor  of  hl«  In  tb* 
same  are*,  but  U  7013  need  distribution.,  and 
j>oa  are  in  need  of  a  markot  In  that  particular 
area,  then  la  eellln^  blm.  tou  ar«  confronted 
wltll  tb«  rlglit  kind  of  metbod  neccsaarr  to 
eKt«nd  credit,  that  will  enmble  yon  to  obtain 
your  moner  with  the  least  poaalble  dlfflctilty. 
8o  70Q  ooma  to  the  point  of  aeltinc  what 
mettiod  would  70U  suggeat?  T^ere  maj  be 
many,  btzt  tha  one  you  chooae.  murt  be  ap- 
pUoable  to  the  nature  of  your  product,  your 
poUcj,  and  the  proportionate  deaire  to  dla- 
Olbuta  your  product  In  that  area  against 
anteanchad  competition.  To  do  eo.  eonalgn- 
maot  lava  have  aliraya  been  favor&ble.  but 
today  wtth.  the  Uniform  Code,  there  aje  cer- 
tain nqulrementa  to  which  you  must  adhere. 
Too  moM  file  a  financing  atatement  along 
Wlt2l  yvur  contract,  and  they  muat  be  filed 
elfl&«r  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or  County 
Clvk.  and  In  aome  Statea,  both.  Many  firma 
hav*  been  reluctant  to  file  financing  atate- 
maota^  bu«  If  ycm  want  the  buxlneaa,  you 
mufft  fUa  them.  The  very  aama  flrmi  that  were 
raluctant  at  one  tlzne.  have  ncnr  proceeded 
to  Ale  the  tlnADcLng  statemcDt  Ln  order  to 
pxDtaot  themaalvea.  Depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  bualneea.  there  are  other  methoda. 
■ueh  aa  UeiM  tn  tha  building  and  material 
Induatrlea.  Here.  too.  you  muat  be  certain 
tha.t  bafor*  you  file  aucb  a  lein  that  you 
bare  oomplled  with  the  State  laws.  In  eome 
■tataa.  ^  it  la  In  New  Jereey.  you  muait  first 
file  an  Intent  to  file  auch  a  lien.  TbJa  la 
Impcrtaxit  and  your  own  attorney  can  give 
you  tha  proper  procedure. 

There  are  alao  guar&nteea,  which  can  be 
Tmloable  It  it  la  the  right  kind  of  guarantee. 
It  la  foUf  to  obtain  a  guArantee  from  a  man 
wbo  bee  no  aweta.  In  that  caae  It  la  very 
much  Uka  the  "bait  leading  the  blind".  In 
<d3talxiing  a  guarantee.  trreEpectlve  of  bow  It 
la  drmim.  dependa  on  the  Integrity  of  the 
^oanotcr.  Quaranton  may  be,  but  need  not 
be  filed  aa  a  matter  of  record,  nor  would  It 
be  adrlaabla  to  file  a  guarantee.  A  man  not 
Identlfled  with  the  bualneea  would  dlallke 
very  much  to  have  hla  name  bandied  around 
In  the  record  aa  being  a  guarantor  of  a  firm 
with  which  he  may  not  want  to  be  Identified 
nor  aa  a  friend  that  he  may  want  to  aaalat. 
Therefore,  cloaa  tabe  might  be  placed  on  the 
guarantor.  In  addition,  there  are  Umltatlona 
that  a  guarantor  might  inal^t  upon,  before  he 
win  algn  a  guarantee.  Your  guarantee  muat 
Btata  clearly  whether  that  limitation  la  for 
tlk*  first  batch  of  merchandlae  delivered, 
amounting  to  a  certain  eum  or  If  It  la  a  oon- 
tiT*"'"g  guarantee  fat  that  sum.  Collection 
on  a  guarantee  doea  not  in  and  of  Iteelf  mean 
tbat  U  la  a  foregone  oonclualon.  Many 
(oanuiton  will  hedge  upon  payment.  They 
vlU  point  out,  poa&lbly,  flaws  In  the  guar- 
■ntoai.  they  may  insist  that  you  exert  every 
effort,  even  through  Utlgatloa  to  establlah  the 
Indebtedness,  and  finally  when  you  do  that, 
ttiey  tnay  contend  the  guarantee  has  not  been 
drawn  the  way  It  ahould  have  been,  and  aa 
•  result  they  will  refrmln  from  m&klng  pay- 
ment whatever,  unJeaa  being  put  through 
■ott.  One  advantage,  however,  ot  a  guarantee 
ta  the  fact  that  yoo  have  an  additional  souroa 
of  ooUaoOOB  oUi^  than  the  debtor  to  whooi 
Hie  merchandise  waa  aoUL 

So  tar  aa  Hens  ars  ooncemed.  or  cTrattsl 
mortcagea.  you  muat  mAke  sure  that  in  ool* 
H*^»>C  thereoo,  you  have  oompUed  with  the 
!*«•  cT  ffie  atot*  to  see  that  tha  ohAtftat 
mdrt^itc*  )■  nfllad  after  a  certain  period  of 
time,  ff  ttM  Steta  l&ws  so  rsquire. 

Too  mtatt  zoAks  oart&ln  th^t  the  nen  to 
filed  within  a  apeetfled  tloie.  ao  far  as  eob- 
'      ~u<   too,  calls  for 


wbiob  I  moat  mj  to  saldom  oaed,  and  to  my 
mind,  tt  to  fte  moat  sffeettve^  Ifamaly.  that  ctf 
-"— T"— ■»"-*-t  This  phase  may  be  forelvn  to 
yoo.  bst  tt  to  effvctave.  more  partlc^JLlar1y  If 
your  ouatocner  la  a  corporation  In  which  aU  of 
the  stock  to  bald  by  a  single  stockholder  or 
pcrhapa  two  or  three.  The  merchandise  to 
shipped  and  billed  to  both  the  oorporate 
nftme  and  the  individual  atockholder'a  name 
aa  co-purchaser.  Yen  may  find  difficulty  in 
pursuing  this  type  of  sale,  because  of  sales 
realBtance  or  perhaps  management  resistance. 
It  Is  a  form  of  security  which  you  would  not 
otherwise  have.  Oo-purchaalng  places  the 
Individual's  name  along  with  the  corporate 
name,  aa  purchasers.  Colleectlon  Is  demanded 
In  both  their  names,  and  payment  should  be 
made  in  both  their  names,  and  credited 
accordingly.  It  Is  an  effective  way  of  doing 
bualneea,  and  both  sales  and  management 
should  go  along  with  It.  If  the  debtor  refuses 
to  have  bis  account  handled  on  that  basis, 
you  can  be  sure  that  you  vUl  be  the  loser  In 
the  end.  and  hla  account  should,  therefore, 
be  watched  meticulously  and  taken  out  of 
tbe  computer. 

Credit  extension  must  be  geared  with  the 
times — otherwise,  a  bufitneae  may  undermine 
Ita  own  existence  as  well  as  thoee  from  whom 
purchases  are  made,  because  much  Uke  rungs 
on  a  ladder — the  weakness  of  one  vrlll  In  turn 
weaken  the  otheim. 


Cftlleapie'a  Appr«i*«l  of  Walter 
LippmaBB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  ifisBomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1967 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  mAnr, 
many  years  thousands  of  Amezicarui.  In- 
cluding myself,  had  breakfast  with 
Walter  tappmann  through  their  morning 
newspaper.  It  was  a  stimulating  and  con- 
tinuing relationship.  Hla  proee  style  was 
thoughtful  and  mannered  and  conversa- 
tional. Its  content  was  far  ranging  and 
stimulating. 

Tn  recent  years.  Mr.  Llppmarm  has  oc- 
cupied by  himself  a  pantheon  In  Ameri- 
can Journalism.  But  Uke  all  those  raised 
to  eminence  they  must  expect  to  be 
painted  "warts  and  all."  In  this  regard  In 
the  Washington.  D.C..  Sunday  Star  of 
May  14.  1967.  Howard  K.  Smith,  a 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  commentator 
himself,  has  offered  a  persuasive  ap- 
praisal of  Mr.  Llppmann  that  I  am  hav- 
ing printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord: 

COLI.KACUS'8  APPKAISJU.  OV  WaLTKB  LVPIUNN 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

Walt^  Uppm&nn  laat  week  shook  the  duat 
ot  our  olty  off  and  quit  hla  residence  in 
Washington  forvrer.  He  l^t  a  TOld  that  wtU 
not  tw  filled.  He  la  not  on  a  level  with  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  Houae.  but  be  Is  )uat 
below  It.  One  pointed  out  hla  rajnbllng  home 
next  to  the  Washington  Cathedral  to  visitors 
as  one  would  a  national  monument.  One 
boaeted  oi  hla  friendship  as  one  might  that 
ai  a  President  or  a  Chief  Juatloe. 

His  departure  tells  a  Uttle  of  the  sad  state 
tnto  whloh  Vietnam  has  thrown  our  «lty. 
Nothing  so  dlrlaiTe  has  struck  It  iinoe  the 
Otni  War.  As  friends  have  argued  with  one 
another,  the  argumente  have  grmduallj  ••- 


"■*^**^  Into  ahrin  and  daar  stafesBnents  <tf 
deflanosu  OX  and  Viet  Ocmg  do  not  fast  tor 
one  anothsr  ttM  anlzoatfty— Indeed  ttwy 
siiBii  to  surtaln  a  seuiei  admlrmtlosi — that 
baa  cotne  to  affect  Hawks  and  Dorea  In  Waah- 
tngtoo. 

As  far  back  aa  I  can  remember,  Llppmann 
has  been  m.y  beacon.  Tet  curiously  the  model 
has  been  one  at  manner  hot  m  .tter.  In  lub- 
stance,  be  baa  displayed  a  strange  other* 
wordly  lack  of  aympalhy  for  pcsltlotis  that 
our  times  cry  out  for  our  deep  inrolvemsat 

m. 

He  has  never  developed  a  real  interest  in 
dvil  rights  in  an  age  when  Its  claim  aecma 
to  me  insistent.  But  It  Is  his  oonalsteni  rock- 
hard  view  of  foreign  policy  that  seems  most 
remarkable. 

Our  age  is  one  In  which  the  ancient  staU- 
Uzlng  powere—the  nations  at  Europe — have 
all  been  toppled.  Aggnaalve  Ideologues  seek 
to  run  riot  in  the  power-voids  that  are  left, 
and  would.  II  allowed  to  do  sa  set  fire  to  an 
unusually  inflammable  world.  There  Is  no 
real  alternative  to  the  one  strong  new  stabi- 
lising power,  the  XJS^  taking  an  active  pre- 
ventuive  role.  Llppmann 's  eommenta  have 
been  marked  by  a  rejection  of  this  argument 
that  seems  unreal. 

Quoting  past  opinions  of  men  wbo  have 
had  to  write  a  good  deaJ  over  a  long  time 
Is  an  easy  form  ot  cruelty.  But  most  com- 
mentators— Including  this  one^whoae  vlewi 
are  on  oooaMon  proved  by  trial  to  be  errone- 
ous, have  altered  them  to  flt  facts.  That  li  a 
normal  process  of  learning.  Tbe  remarkable 
thing  about  Llppmann'a  wrong  guessss  la 
their  dogged  consistency  down  to  the  latest 
day.  As  he  is  more  than  a  ccnimentator — ha 
is  a  great  public  force — his  remarks  deserve 
to  be  commented  on  as  a  part  of  the  proceM 
of  trying  to  understand  our  times. 

Probably  hu  most  widely  read  book,  aa 
eaaay  on  foreign  pobey  which  appeaxsd  la 
paperback,  bad  as  a  theme  a  warning  against 
our  taking  on  oommltments.  In  1940.  with 
the  Axis  shadow  hanging  over  ua.  he  strongly 
recommended  that  we  straighten  our  Navy 
and  Air  Force  but  ahrlnk  our  Army.  Tbe 
mottf  aeemed  to  be  to  keep  at  a  distance 
a  war  which  in  fact  could  only  t>e  setUed  by 
our  active  involvement  on  the  ground  In  Eu- 
rope and  Asia. 

In  the  caae  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  he 
once  argued  that  we.  like  the  British,  are  aa 
Island  people,  and  should  avoid  commltmenu 
that  lie  within  marching  distance  of  the  So* 
Viet  Union.  If  we  sought  to  contAln  the  «- 
pandlng  power  of  Buailat  be  wrote,  "either 
Russia  will  bunt  through  the  barriers  which 
are  supposed  to  oontaln  her,  and  alt  Surupa 
will  be  at  her  mercy,  or,  at  some  point  and 
at  some  time,  the  diplomatic  war  will  be- 
coms  a  fullscale  ahooUng  war.  In  either 
event.  Exirope  is  lost." 

Hla  objection  to  containing  Russia  was 
that  "It  cocnmlts  this  cmmtry  to  a  struggl* 
which  bis  for  its  obJecUve  nothing  man 
aubatanUal  than  the  hope  that  in  10  or  15 
years  the  8ovlet  power  will,  aa  the  result  of 
long  frustraUon,  'break  up'  or  'mellow' ". 

In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  be  baatened  to 
propoee  oonceeslons  to  Ru£sLa  that  B3im- 
abchev  had  not  even  doxed  demand.  When 
his  crtUcs  suggested  he  might  be  an  leols* 
tlonlsrt.  be  proudly  accepted  the  deecrlptlon. 

Tbe  JusUflcatlon  for  consistent  wrongneaa 
may  be  that  the  coomientstor  has  a  wholly 
different  function  from  the  offlclaJ.  While  an 
official  ought  to  be  right,  a  commentabor 
ought  primarily  to  provoke  thought  Llpp- 
mann has  auc^eded  better  than  anyone  in 
that  second  function. 

But  In  some  degree  a  oonmientatcr  mutt 
be  Judged  by  the  potential  consequences  of 
his  words.  Had  we  heeded  tiiB  advice  listed 
atxrve,  any  one  of  three  generations  of  ty- 
rants might  have  bad  an  easier  time — Hltltr. 
then  StaUn  and  now  Mao  and  Ba  TUf 
urbane  and  humane  man  would  not  want 
that,  but  that  la  where  his  logic  lead*. 
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EXTENSICMf  OP  REUARKB 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  OAurovnA 
m  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Jfondoy,  May  IS.  19S7 

Mr.  UPSCXJMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  In  the  Racofib  a  recent  col- 
umn by  John  Chamberlain  which  ap- 
peared In  tbe  May  6,  1967.  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  subject  of  East- 
West  tnule. 

In  oommentlng  on  the  efforts  by  the 
Soviets  to  acquire  advanced  technologies 
Irom  the  West  and  on  top  of  that  long- 
term  credits  for  their  purchasea,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  quotes  from  a  recent  speech 
by  George  Champion,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  ex- 
pressing reservations  about  such  trade. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress: 

(Washington  Poat.  May  8.  1007] 

Oooo  razEHs  Aa  ma  Cbass  Manhattam 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Nothing  Is  simple.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
back  that  a  story  appeared  In  the  papers 
about  an  agreement  between  the  Cyrus 
Eaton  Interests  of  Cleveland  and  the  Rocke- 
felleis  to  seek  new  ways  of  exploiting  East- 
Wee  t  trade. 

The  '^ockefellera.'*  of  course,  are,  among 
other  things,  the  Obaee  Manhattan  Bank.  If 
the  Sovlete  had  found  a  friend  at  the  Chase 
Manhattan,  they  were  presumably  "In." 

And,  to  thoee  of  us  who  think  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  extend  any  out-of-the  ordinary 
long-term  credlte  to  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment with  a  deplorable  record  for  double- 
dealing,  this  could  have  meant  the  ball 
game. 

T^M  Soviets'  presumed  "friend  at  the  Chase 
Manhattan,"  however,  turns  out  to  be  a  most 
canny  fellow  who  doee  not  believe  In  indis- 
criminately casting  hla  bread  on  stormy 
waters. 

Recently  the  Chase  polled  SOO  academic 
economists  on  the  Idea  of  relaxing  curbs  on 
trade  with  the  Communist  East.  Pour  out  of 
five  of  the  eoonomiata  were  for  Increased 
trading  with  the  Ruaslana  and  the  Eaat 
European  satellilea.  Three  out  of  five  thought 
some  deeilnga  with  Red  China  should  be  per- 
mitted. 

Stnngely,  almost  half  of  ths  eoonomlsta 
based  their  recommendations  on  potlUcaJ 
conaiderattona,  not  economic.  They  were 
moving  out  of  their  field  Into  the  myaterlous 
realm  of  diplomacy,  which  economlBts  do  not 
nonnsily  study. 

George  Champion,  the  chairman  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  board,  went  up  to  Middle- 
bury  College  In  Vermont  recently  to  tell  the 
students  be  waa  rejecting  the  economists' 
poUticalleed  advice. 

"By  definition."  he  said,  "trade  is  tbe  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  .  .  .  But  the 
Communlsu  seem  more  Interested  in  buying 
Western  know-how  than  Western  goods. 
ITiey  want  to  Import  manufacturing  units 
with  special  emphasis  on  chemical  com- 
plexes, automobile  plants  and  the  like.  To 
me,  thla  Is  a  strange  concept  of  trade,  and 
rulses  a  question  ot  what  we  could  expect  to 
get  in  return. 

"I  would  be  very  much  surprised  If  we 
wanted  the  Russians  to  build  us  a  few  MIQ 
factories  here  In  New  England  or  another 
Aswan  dam  .  .  .  Our  own  natural  resources, 
togethv  with  thoee  of  Canada  and  other 
Pree  World  nations,  have  ustiaUy  been  snt- 
fldent  to  accommodate  our  needs. 


"BuMlaa  eaporta  to  the  United  Statae 
have  been  largely  restricted  to  .  .  .  cavUr 
and  vodka  .  .  .  Altogether,  our  exports  to  the 
Communist  world  run  about  (300  million  a 
year,  leas  than  I  per  <:ent  of  total  0.8.  ex- 
porta.  Even  if  reetrlctlcms  were  eased,  it  Is 
doubtful  that  thSa  trade  would  Increase  sub- 
stantially .  .  ." 

So.  in  Champion's  estimation.  If  the  So- 
Tieta  are  to  get  chemical  complexes  and  auto- 
mobile plants,  they  must,  as  be  put  It,  seek 
"long-term  credit — eight  years  on  one  deal, 
16  years  on  another." ' 

Champion  told  the  students  that  *'  "Buy 
now'  has  become  a  Communtet  slogan,  Tay 
later*  a  Communist  bablt. 

"In  view  of  tbe  risks  involved,  little  long- 
term  credit  would  be  extended  unlesa  West- 
ern governments  provided  companlea  with 
firm  guarantees — tn  other  words,  unless  the 
taxpayers  vouched  for  the  credits. 

"Now  soma  may  call  this  'trade,*  but  It 
looks  to  me  suspiciously  like  economic  aid, 
and  enables  the  Communists  to  divert  re- 
sources to  military  production  and  Interna- 
tional subversion." 

In  short.  Chan^jlon,  aa  the  representative 
of  the  Chase,  is  saying.  "Include  me  out." 

If  the  Russians  want  to  trade,  he  says, 
they  abouild  try  to  narrow  the  "confidence 
gap"  by  dealing  with  others  00  a  "normal 
trade  basis." 

Let  them  "open  their  books  and  explain 
fully  the  extent  of  their  resources,  their  re- 
serves, their  balance-of- payments  situation, 
and  their  short-  and  long-term  commit- 
ments ...  If  Russia's  ultimate  objective  re- 
mains to  overthrow  our  system  of  govem- 
meot  aud  economics.  It  would  obviously  be 
folly  for  us  to  build  that  couDtry  up  through 
long -term  credit." 


Rostian  Celloitt  Plajs  Wkk  Ferrer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NKW   TOftJK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  19S7 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Constitution  Hall  waa  graced  by 
the  penetrating  virtuosity  of  an  extraor- 
dtnary  talent  Mstlslav  Rostropovlch 
bestowed  upon  Washington  hla  thrilling 
Interpretation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world's  wealth  of  cello  literature. 

In  3  daya,  Mr.  Rostropovich  drew  so 
deeply  upon  the  dimensions  of  his  music 
that  the  audience  shouted  with  exulta- 
tion. He  Imbued  a  kind  of  glory  which  for 
some  of  us  reached  beyond  the  music  Into 
our  highest  hopes  for  man's  nobility. 
Through  his  genius  of  communication,  he 
spokes  to  each  of  us  in  the  highest  terma 
of  creativity. 

I  Insert  the  following  reviews  written 
by  Mr.  Al&n  M.  Kriegsman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  critiques  of  Mr.  Rostro- 
povich: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  U,  1907] 
Imtxnsitt    axd   Dsaus   Maek    RoVTBOPonCH 

COMCEXt 

(By  Alan  IL  Kriegsman) 
The  Rostropovich  marathon  got  off  to  an 
expectedly  glorloua  beginning  last  nlgbt  at 
Constitution  Hall  in  the  first  of  three  con- 
certs featuring  the  famed  Soviet  cellist. 

Rostropovich  and  his  wife,  the  beauttful 
Bolahol  Opera  soprano  Oallna  Vlshnevskaya, 
Jotaed  eondnetar  Howard  ICltcheU  and  the 
National  Symplumy  in  a  bountiful  aeries  ot 


performances  th*t  brou^it  the  house  to  Its 
feet  time  axul  *g*J« 

As  the  BoetropoTlch,  bov  bit  Into  the 
strings  for  the  opening  declamation  of 
Elgar'a  K  Minor  Ooocerto.  It  was  clear  what 
sort  of  evening  this  was  to  be.  That  attaclL. 
and  the  brooding  passage  that  followed,  waa 
brimming  wtth  passion,  poetry  and  wistful 
melancholy. 

So  it  was  with  the  elegalc  Adagio  and  the 
vigorous  finale — every  note  glowed  with  the 
artist's  fervor.  And  each  rang  out  with  that 
stunning  tone  of  his.  quite  lllermlly  stunning 
in   Its   uniquely   penetrating   Intensity. 

Others  have  noted  that  Rostropovich  puts 
drama  ahead  of  tonal  suavity.  It  la  so.  What 
matter  if  I  force  the  tone,  he  seems  to  be 
saying,  even  to  rasping.  To  become  mualc, 
soxiud  muat  be  charged  with  feeUng.  It  must 
throb,  it  must  pulse.  It  must  shout  Its  feel- 
ing to  the  rooftop.  If  anything  can  be  said 
to  be  quintessentlaJly  Rufialan.  would  It  not 
be  precisely  this  temperament? 

Ths  very  same  quality  seemed  to  Imbue 
the  alnglng  of  Ume.  Rostropovich.  first  In 
TUla-Loboa'  Bachlanas  Braellelraa  No.  6.  and 
then  In  two  encores  accompanied  at  the 
piakno  by  her  husband. 

Her  approach  to  tbe  i*«^H«»Wf  melody 
waa  not  at  all  ths  usual  pristine,  disembod- 
ied one.  This  was  the  tremulous,  humid  wall 
of  aa  Earth  Mother.  Next  to  her  fuU-throated 
tones  and  the  stentorian  sounds  from  her 
husband's  Instrument,  the  remaining  seven 
cellos  of  the  ensemble  appeared  puny.  Again 
In  "Un  bel  di."  we  heard  no  reticent,  dewy- 
eyed  Butterfly,  but  rather  a  soul-torn,  des- 
perate woman  hoping  against  hope. 

The  commanding  aspect  in  the  Interpreta- 
tlona  of  both  tbeee  magnificent  artlata  waa 
theatricality.  Every  geeture  wms  seen  in  tha 
large,  and  nothing  was  held  back  in  the  way 
of  emotional  display. 

Tet  the  word  "theatrical"  may  suggest 
dlBeembUng  or  peeing,  neither  of  which  per. 
tains  here.  Emotionality  Is  simply  their  nat- 
ural mode,  as  it  has  been  with  so  many 
Buaslana,  not  only  performen,  bat  oompce- 
«n.  ptaywnghta,  novellata. 

Nevertheleea,  In  eome  ways  I  found  my- 
self most  Impreaaed— and  moved — in  quieter, 
lees  florid  contexts.  Mme.  Roetroporich  adao 
song  an  unaoBumlng,  pretty  Tschalkowsky 
song.  She  gave  it  such  Insouciant  charm  It 
mode  tbe  Puccini  eeem  groa  by  oomparifion. 

Similarly,  for  me  there  was  nothing  Roc- 
tropovlch  did  all  evening  that  was  more  re- 
markable than  hU  gentle,  understated  play- 
ing of  the  theme  oJ  TMhaikowikys  "Roooco" 
Variations.  It  had  such  simplicity,  its  con- 
fession of  sentiment  waa  eo  open  and  un- 
forced. 

To  Bloch'a  Scbeloma  Rostropovich 
bropght  a  veritable  torrent  at  tone  and  ex- 
pression. It  was  not  the  warmest  perform- 
ance  Imaginable,  yet  ft  waa  fiercely  Impas. 
Bioned  Its  fires  kindled  a  lUndred  response 
in  MlUhell  and  tbe  orchestra,  who  lent  fine 
support  most  of  the  evening  but  outdid 
themselves  here. 

IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  May  la.  19071 
SecofO)    CoNcnrr:    Btrsstuf    Cnxiar    Plats 

WITR   PaSTUS 

(By  AlanM.  Kriegsman) 
The  voltage  ran  high  again  last  night  at 
Constitution  Hall,  as  Soviet  artist  MstlalaT 
Rostropovich  relumed  for  the  second  round 
of  his  unparalleled  ceUo  feetlral. 

This  time  he  was  heard  as  soloist  In  five 
consecutive  works,  all  of  them  dUDeult  and 
artistically  taxing.  Onoe  more,  be  tore 
through  the  program  like  a  man  possessed 
and  held  hii  listeners  tn  unremitting  thrall. 
The  National  Symphony,  considerably  re- 
duced in  numbers  but  in  splendid  fettle, 
provided  eoUd  orchestral  partnerahip.  The 
soloist  himself  led  them  in  the  flnrt  two 
pieces,  in  accord  with  the  18th  Ouitury  tra- 
dition to  which  tbe  sKirks  belong.  Howard 
Mitchell  took  over  the  baton  thereafter  and 
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conductad  wltta  a  special  alertccu  and  fusto 
RostropOTlcta  >eems  to  Inspire  In  him. 

It  was  foAdnatlng  to  obeerve,  for  the  mw- 
ond  night  In  a  row.  the  Mtraordlnary  fsrror 
and  authority  Rostropovlch  brln^  to  bk 
playing.  Bis  connection  wltJti  the  lostrumenb 
has  a  powerful  tntlniacy  about  It.  Be  ptejn 
not  as  If  be  Is  manipulating  an  object  o< 
wood,  gut  and  metal,  but  as  if  be  were  sum- 
moning up  the  energies  ctf  a  part  of  his  own 
body.  The  cello  becomes  bis  own  personal 
extension  Into  tfae  dimension  of  tone. 

Moreover,  he  takes  hlA  mastery  completely 
for  granted.  When  he  wants  to.  as  he  did 
in  the  lyrical  mld-sectlon  of  the  Saint-Saens 
A  Minor  Ooncerto,  be  can  produce  a  tone  ot 
svelte  loveliness  that  fairly  gUdeA  across  Che 
melodic  surface.  But  there  are  also  times 
when  he  wants  aomeihlng  else — a  ferocious 
surge,  for  Instance.  In  the  brief  oadensa  of 
the  Boc<^erlnl  D  Major  Ooncerto  finale — 
and  wUl  sacrifice  anything,  tonal  niceties  In- 
cluded, to  get  It. 

In  the  first  half  of  Ia«t  night's  program. 
In  works  by  Vivaldi.  Boccherinl  and  Baydn. 
the  emphasis,  for  the  most  part,  was  on 
c  Laasleal  restraint.  The  Boocherlnl  and 
Haydn  concortoe.  by  the  way,  were  not  the 
fsjnous  B  Flat  and  D  Major  everyone  knows, 
but  fine,  recently  unearthed  works  In  D  Ma- 
jor and  C  Major,  respectively. 

The  cream  of  these  performances  lay  In 
the  beftutlfuUy  sustained  slow  movements 
of  each.  Vlv&ldl's  noble  Largo.  BoocherltU's 
sensuous,  ornate  Adagio  Cantablle,  and 
Haydn's  poignant  Adagio,  all  were  deeply 
affecting  luuler  the  Roetropovlch  spell. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  May  13,  1M7) 

CELZJBT    mnSHES    MAsnEBTTTL    PCKFOMANCCS 

(By  Alan  M.  Krlegsmac) 
What  can  one  say  but  "Bravlsslmol"  to  an 
artist  who  has  Just  flnisbed  playing  a  doeen 
major  works  covering  the  entire  historical 
•pan  of  cello  literature.  For  that  is  the  task 
oc»npleted  by  Mstlslav  Roetropovlch  at  Con- 
vtttuUoD  Hall  last  night  In  his  third  oon- 
secutlve  appearance  with  the  National  Sym- 
pony  and  conductor  Howard  Mitchell.  His 
Ikying  was  as  full  of  zeac  and  fire  as  ever. 
He  ended  bis  one-man  festival  seemingly  as 
fresh  and  when  he  began,  and  given  the  nod, 
could  no  doubt  have  sallied  forth  cheerfully 
into  a  second  dozen  performances. 

A  remarkable  feat,  certainly.  Yet,  though 
thn«  Is  plenty  of  showman  In  Boetropovlch, 
there  la  nothing  of  the  braggart.  His  enthusi- 
asm was  focused  always  and  only  upon  the 
music,  and  It  was  all  the  more  contagloxxs 
thereby. 

A  striking  aspect  of  the  final  program  was 
that  all  three  of  the  works  played  were  new 
to  Washington.  Two  of  them.  Walter  Piston^ 
Variations  for  Cello  and  Orchestra  and  Shoe- 
takovltch's  Second  Concerto,  were  practically 
brand  new.  both  having  performed  for  the 


Unit  time  within  tb«  paat  nlsa  month*,  and 
both  wer*  enmpnawd  e^McUUy  for  Boatro- 
poTlch.  The  third  oocoposltkm.  Sotuxnann's 
A  Minor  Ooooarto,  la  far  frcm  n«w,  of  oouxae. 
but  tha  Bhoatakorltch  r»HH'chcBtratlofi  iwed 
last  night  Is  of  recent  date. 

Both  of  the  newer  works  were  Impressive. 
The  Plst<m  TarlRtlons  have  little  surface 
brilliance  but  everything  about  them  teetl- 
flea  to  the  oompoeer's  high  purpose,  wisdom 
and  powerful  craft.  The  sinewy,  culminating 
Allegro  gtusto.  and  the  stoical  Lento  which 
precedes  It,  are  outstanding.  The  solo  part  is 
demanding,  but  rewarding  also,  for  the  ex- 
quisite scoring  always  gives  the  cello  clear 
prominence. 

The  Shostakovich  Concerto  Is  a  work  of 
•izuble  ambitions  and  major  accomplish- 
ment, possibly  to  be  ranked  among  the  com- 
poser's finest,  and  la  assuredly  one  of  the 
most  attractive  large  scale  works  for  cello 
to  emerge  during  our  century.  The  last  two 
movements  never  quite  rise  to  the  haunting 
eloquence  of  opening  Largo,  but  they  too  are 
filled  with  imaginative  and  resoiirceful  Ideas. 

Roetropovlch  gave  his  all  to  both  works. 
To  the  Shostakovich  particularly.  It  would  be 
hard  to  Imagine  anyone  else  bringing  the 
same  thrilling  drive  and  luminosity. 

The  Schumann  I  found  disappointing.  The 
Interpretation  seemed  too  sharply  frenetic 
for  such  expansive  music  and  the  Shostako- 
vich orchestration,  while  less  gloomy  than 
the  original.  Is  also  drier  and  less  romantic. 

Though  Mitchell  and  the  orchestra  were 
a  bit  tentative  in  parts  of  the  new  works.  In 
general  their  collaboration  with  the  ac^olst 
was  excellent. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- ' 
ports  or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  50  p^es  {J3&. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1038). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  ooples,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  tha 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  th« 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  ba 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
{U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  1S3,  p.  1037). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions arc  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  30402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealert  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
emment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  <U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
8upp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  Office  for  the  CoNcaassioNAL  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  tfae 
Rscomo  at  tLftO  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
cbarge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
Hie  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code.  tlUe  44.  sec.  160,  p. 
1030). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congsissional  Rxcoro,  the  peraon 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  iU.  p.  1043). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Ricoao. 


Democratic  Puty  AccomptitkmeDts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  week 
ago  the  Democratic  oongreSvSional  com- 
mittee held  a  most  successful  fundrals- 
ing  dinner.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
evening  was  the  remarks  of  our  beloved 
Speaker  John  McCormack. 

Recognizing  that  the  audience  was 
strongly  partisan,  the  reception  accorded 
him  was  a  good  indication  of  the  esteem 
and  deep  respect  which  he  enjoys.  The 
Speaker's  fighting  speech,  outlining  the 
accomplishments  of  our  party  and  the 
Democratic  Congresses,  although  unin- 
tended, was  in  large  part  a  tribute  to 
the  eftorts  of  John  McCorhack  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

That  his  remarks  were  well  received 
was  made  eminently  clear  by  the  many 
times  he  was  interrupted  by  applause. 
The  interlineation,  "the  members  rising 
and  applauding,"  would  have  been  most 
appropriate  and  accurate. 

The  program,  with  remarks  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Vice  President  Humpvkey. 
and  Senator  Muskie.  also  included  a 
well-earned  presentation  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  the  Honor- 
able Michael  J.  Kibwan.  who  has  served 
us  exceptionally  well  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  congressional  committee.  It 
was  a  most  pleasant  and,  Incidentally, 
profitable  evening. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  can  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  Speaker  Mc- 
CoRHAcx's  remarks,  including  those 
Members  who  were  not  present  at  the 
dinner,  thf  text  of  his  statement  follows: 
RitMASiM  or  Spcakes  Jokk  McCosmack  at 

THs    DncocmATic    CoNoaEasioMAi.    DxMmm. 

Mat   10,   1M7 

Mr.  Preaident  and  Mrs.  Johnson;  Mr.  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey;  Mr.  Chair- 
man; the  Reverend  Clergy;  my  friend  the 
Senate  Majority  Leader.  Mike  Mansfield:  my 
dlstlngulfihrd  colleagues  of  both  branches 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  ladles 
and  gentlemen:  and  fellow  Democrats;  and 
above  all.  fellow  Americans. 

In  speaking  for  the  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  I  am  expressing  our 
sincere  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  have  made 
this  dinner  a  great  success.  You  are  enabling 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  go  forward  In  1»68.  under  the 
banner  and  tbe  leadership  of  our  great 
President  and  Vice  President,  to  victory  in 
the  coming  Presidential  election.  I  have 
served  for  39  years  in  tha  Congress  of  the 
United  States — a  long  while.  In  confining 
myself  to  that  period,  I  am  proud  of  the 
record  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  Democrat.  I  never  apologi£e  for  my 
Party.  We  may  have  differences  on  this  or 
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that  bill,  but  the  Democratic  Party  Is  a 
NaUonal  Party— North,  Bast.  South  and 
West.  It  U  vltaUy  Important  for  ua  In  IMM 
to  band  together  with  that  unity  which  will 
bring  about  another  victory  for  the  people. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Jefferson,  the 
founder  of  our  Party,  and  the  Democratic 
Presidents  since,  and  particularly  if  I  might 
confine  It  to  tbe  last  30-odd  years  without 
Ignoring  other  great  Presidents  who  have 
been  elected  as  Democrats,  this  Country  and 
our  people  have  seen  the  greatest  progressive 
program  ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of 
men  and  enacted  into  law. 

I  can  remember  In  the  1930's,  as  can  our 
beloved  President,  in  the  days  of  Franklin 
Roowvelt,  when  we  were  fighting  for  social 
security,  nilnlmum  wage,  unemployment 
ocxnpensatlon,  low-coat  housing:  following  by 
Harry  Truman  with  his  great  progressive 
program;  followed  by  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy with  the  New  Frontier;  culminated  and 
extendfNl  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
Great  Society. 

Tlie  real  conservative  Is  the  sound  pro- 
gressive, becaitae  a  sound  progreeslve  looks 
to  the  future  to  see  what  conditions  exist 
and  what  legislation  Is  neceesary.  In  the 
Interest  of  our  people,  to  be  enacted  Into 
law.  Tbe  Democratic  Party  has  enacted  Into 
law  these  great  programs.  All  for  the  beat 
interests  of  the  people  of  our  Country. 

In  the  last  30-odd  years,  the  people  of 
America  have  given  to  the  White  House,  as 
our  Chief  Executive,  four  great  President* 
who  are  Democrats.  And  I  admired  and  re- 
spected President  Elsenhower  very  much  as 
I  do  now.  But  in  confining  myself  to  the 
presidents  selected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket — great  men.  great  leaden,  men  of 
vision,  men  of  courage,  and  one  of  the  most 
courageous  Presidents  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  history  of  our  Country  is  the 
man  who  sits  to  my  right.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  I  have  sat  In  every  meeting  with 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  since  1940 
where  high  policy  was  made.  I've  seen  all.  and 
the  courage  and  the  determination  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  vrlll  go  down  in  history  as 
giving  to  our  Country  the  leadership  that  in 
terms  of  history  was  not  only  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  Country,  but  for  the  beet 
Interests  of  a  future  world  of  peace. 

Our  Republican  friends  call  themselves 
the  party  of  the  "loyal  opposition."  I  call 
th«n  "blind  opposlUon."  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  know  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment when  they  term  themselves  the  party 
of  "loyal  opposition."  There  should  not  be  a 
party  of  "loyal  opposition"  under  a  Consti- 
tutional Government.  The  party  of  "loyal  op- 
position." If  I  studied  my  history  correctly, 
exists  under  Parliamentary  Govemmeat.  But 
for  38  years,  they  have  been  a  party  of  blind 
opposition — the  great  majority  of  them-  If 
the  Republicans  bad  their  way.  we  would  not 
have  had  social  security;  we  would  not  have 
had  unemployment  compensation;  we  would 
not  have  had  low-cost  housing:  we  would 
not  have  bad  minimum  wage  and  other  pro- 
gressive mcasuree.  Look  the  record  over.  We 
would  not  have  bad  tbe  great  program  of 
the  last  Congress,  enacted  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  President,  elected  as  a  Democrat. 

The  Democratic  Party,  from  the  time  of 
Jefferson,  has  been  the  Party  of  the  people — 
fighting  always  for  the  pec^le's  Interest — 
fighting  always  In  the  cause  of  all  segments 
of  American  society:  trying  to  Improve  and 
buUd  up.  not  to  tear  down.  Building  up  from 


the  bottom  and  not  the  trickling  down  the- 
ory which  trickles  down  very  slightly  on  the 
part  of  our  Republican  friends. 

And  I  am  watching  the  Republicans  in  this 
Congress  to  see  If  they  are  still  going  to  be  a 
party  of  "blind  opposition."  If  they  are  going 
to  xxj  and  think  in  terms  of  the  19eo's  and 
TO's  and  80's  or  whether  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  think  In  terms  of  1660  and  1870. 
Th\M  record  .  .  .  we're  watching  and  we're 
going  to  observe,  and  people  will  observe. 

Now  we  had  an  election  last  year.  We  didn't 
take  a  defeat.  There  were  Democrats  de- 
feated— true.  But  It  was  an  off -Presidential 
year.  And  in  every  off -Presidential  year  there 
is  a  toss  on  the  part  of  the  party  In  control. 
True,  we  would  like  to  see  many  of  them  and 
all  of  them  re-elected.  But  the  fact  Is,  tbe 
people  elected  24B  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House — and  that  is  the  second  largest 
majority  in  an  off -Presidential  year  ever 
elected  since  1936,  with  the  exception  of  one 
other  off -Presidential  year. 

And  In  1966.  otu*  RepubUoan  friends  cam- 
paigned negatively.  They  appealed  to  every 
dlBsatisfactlon.  1 1  every  emotion,  to  every 
gripe.  They  tocA  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
But  in  1968.  they've  got  to  stand  for  some- 
thing. They've  got  to  take  a  posltioa,  they've 
got  to  take  a  poslUon  in  foreign  affairs. 
they've  got  to  take  a  position  on  domestic 
affairs,  and  the  position  they  take  has  got  to 
be  established  during  the  present  90th  Oon- 
gresB.  But  If  they  continue  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  tbe  party  of  "blind  oppoaltloo," 
they  are  going  to  be  another  aaset  to  us  in 
1968,  the  same  as  they  have  In  the  past 
elections. 

So  my  friends,  with  this  wonderful  gather- 
ing, we  can  look  forward  to  1966  vrlth  oonfl- 
dence.  Let  us  unite,  let  us  tell  the  people 
what  we  have  done  for  them.  We  have  the 
Issues,  we  have  the  l^lalatlon,  we  bare  every- 
thing In  our  favor,  we  can  go  ahead  affirma- 
tively telling  the  people  what  the  Democratic 
Party  has  done.  And  in  1968.  we  will  have  tbe 
election  of  a  Democratic  President  and  Vice 
Preaident  and  another  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic House  and  Senate  in  the  Congreas  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  we  are  the 
united  Party.  CHi.  we  doot  have  to  agree  on 
everything,  but  we  can  unite  In  the  great 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party:  what  It 
stands  for  in  the  light  of  the  people  of  our 
Oountry — not  only  today,  but  In  the  future. 

And  having  talked  longer  than  I  was  per- 
mitted to  talk,  for  which  I  ask  the  Preaident 
and  the  Vice  President  and  you  to  forgive  me. 
I  have  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  perform.  I'm 
reading  an  inscription  on  a  plaque.  And  I 
am  going  to  read  it  and  then  tell  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  to  whcnn  It  will  be  con- 
ferred. "In  recognition  of  hia  outstanding 
leadership,  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
NaUonal  Congreaslonal  Committee  for  30 
years,  thus  setting  an  all-out  time  precedent 
of  the  longest  tenure  of  servioe  as  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  in  the  history  of  tbe  Con- 
gress and  further  as  a  stalwart  Democrat 
whose  record  of  continued  and  dedicated 
service  to  his  fellowman.  he  epitomises  tbe 
highest  tradition  of  an  able  and  respected 
legislator  who  has  served  in  the  United  States 
Congress  for  over  30  years."  I  am  presenting 
this  in  the  name  of  you  and  the  Committee 
and  I  know  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  to  our  great  friend,  our  dear  friend. 
Congressman  Michael  J.  ECirwan. 
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S«BC  FalUdM  of  O*  "Gnat  SocMt" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ILLZKOIS 
m  THE  HOOSX  OP  KXPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IB.  19S7 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
C^ilcaeo  Tribune  recently  editorialized 
the  provocatlTe  speech  of  Miller  Upton, 
president  of  Wisconsin's  Belolt  Oc^ege. 
in  an  honors  convocation  at  Rlpon  Col- 
lege In  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Paul  E.  Manson. 
of  Glen  Ellyn.  m..  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, thoughtfully  forwarded  a  copy  of 
the  Tribune  editorial  to  me  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  It  would  be  well  worth  the 
while  of  all  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Senate  to  rtad  It,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Man- 
aon  and  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing for  eonaideratlon  by  my  colleagues: 

SOICS    PALLAdXB    OW   TBM    OkXAT    SoClErT 

Preal4ieiit  ICmer  tTpCoa  of  Belolt  OoUege,  to 
ftn  honors  conTocatlon  at  Ripon  college,  bad 
Bome  Umelj  things  to  My  about  the  "Great 
Society"  tuA  the  need  once  again  to  start 
honoring  people  who  make  Jt  on  their  own 
and  don't  sit  back,  and  wait  for  handouts.  He 
spoke  up  for  doer*  and  achievers — the  upper- 

Dr.  Upion  ocmfeaaed  his  tolerance  vaa 
growing  abort  for  a  aodety  which  aettma  to 
h»T«  aympfttbetlc  concern  only  for  the  mla- 
flt,  the  pervert,  the  drug  addict,  the  drUter, 
the  ne'er-do-well,  the  maladjusted  the 
chronic  erli&lnaJ,  the  underachlerer,  the  los- 
er— ^in  geno^.  the  underdog. 

"The  attitude  la  being  developed."  he  aaid, 
"^that  If  you  really  want  people  to  cars  for 
you  [and  who  doesn't?),  don't  be  successful, 
be  a  misfit,  a  loeer,  a  victim  of  one's  envi- 
ronment.'* 

Be  said  that  a  mlsappUed  sense  of  general 
•oclal  guUt  had  developed  a  form  of  mas- 
ochistic reaction  to  problems  of  the  day.  We 
berate  ourselves,  m&rcyr  ounelves.  pUlory 
ourselves.  Or.  Upton  found  these  tendenotes 
especially  evident  among  WAJBPS  [white. 
Anglo-Saxon.  Protestant  suburbanlteal  who 
engage  In  stck  •elf-iznmolation  because  oth- 
ers are  lees  fortxuiAte  than  they. 

Dr.  Upton  deplored  the  lot  of  many  Negroes, 
tmt  be  said  that  society's  short-cocntngs  in 
dealing  with  this  problem  do  not  Justify  con- 
demning successful  white  people  who  have 
fou^t  their  way  up.  often  after  great  strug- 
gle, and  DOW  form  a  segment  of  society  which 
to  many  ways  Is  the  backbone  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"Just  as  we  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
those  who  succeed  within  our  economic  sya- 
tem."  Upton  said,  "so  we  accuse  the  systscn 
of  faults  which  are  not  of  its  cTea.tlon.  It  is 
Import&nt  Co  recognlxe  that  the  quality  o< 
any  society  la  directly  related  to  the  quality 
of  the  individuals  who  m&ke  it  up.  Therefcrs. 
let  us  stop  referring  naively  to  creating  a 
'Great  Society.'  It  is  enough  aC  thla  stags  at 
our  development  to  asptrr  to  crente  a  decent 
society.  .  .  A  decent  society  cannot  be  created 
out  of  a  vacuum  and  Imposed.  It  ca^  only 
evolve  out  of  the  lives  of  ooEutltutent  mem- 
ben.  In  thia  regard,  our  economic  system  has 
become  the  scapegoat  for  the  failures  of  our 
educational,  religious,  and  family  institutions 
to  develop  decent  and  responsible  Individ- 
uals." 

Dr.  Upton  remarlted  on  the  current  notion 
that  to  love  Is  to  suflflce.  that  the  Good 
Sumartt&n  was  good  because  he  put  himself 
out.  Love,  he  s&ld,  regarded  ss  a  duty  to  be 
performed,  not  a  blessing  to  be  received, 
and  this  is  a  masochistic  evaluation,  a  per- 
verse and  futUs  attempt  to  cecape  Che  pain  of 
guilt. 


"It  J0Q  would  put  my  claim  to  the  test." 
ha  said.  "Just  make  a  d&te  sometime  with  a 
girl  who  doesnt  go  out  very  often  and  tell 
her  you  did  It  because  you  felt  sorry  for 

her Our  lovlnc  shouM  not  be  restirlcted  to 

ths  poor  and  dispossessed  but  should  be  of- 
fered to  aU. 

'To  be  authentic,  this  compassion  must 
spring  from  reaJ  contact  with  a  situation 
which  oar  love  can  affect,  and  not  with  a 
figment  o*  our  Imagination.  How  dare  we  be 
vo  Insolent  as  to  speak  of  creating  a  great 
society  when  we  aren't  even  capable  of  creat- 
ing a  healthy  home  environment?" 

Dr.  Upton  said  that  a  good  society,  much 
less  a  great  one.  w111,never  be  created  until  to- 
dlvldual  excellence  Is  not  only  respected  but 
encouraged.  If  everyone  had  the  drive  to 
make  the  most  of  himself,  the  great  society 
would  arrive  much  faster  than  It  ever  could 
be  provided  by  political  dispensation. 


Wfttckfnl  Womea  Cut  Ia£aaapolit  Crime 


Fireproof  Standards  for  Fabrics  aad 
Hoatebold  Goods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PDn«BTl.TA3IU 
m  THE  SKNATE  OF  THK  UKITID  8TATB3 

Tuesday,  May  Iff,  19S7 
VLr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  editorial 
from  the  May  6,  1067.  edition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  makes  42ie  im- 
portant point  that  President  Johnson's 
pro{»eed  amendments  to  the  Flammable 
F^&brlcs  Act  are  not  merely  a  matter  of 
confiumer  protection,  but  of  protecting 
human  Uves.  The  editorial  should  be  of 
Interest  to  all  Senators.  Accordingly.  I 
ask  permission  that  It  be  printed  In  the 

RlCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Savzko  Tbxm  Tmou.  Tax 

A  two-year-old  girl.  Busanne  Vanderwlnn. 
got  too  close  to  a  heater  m  her  house  and 
her  flannel  nightgown  cau^t  fire.  Her  small 
body  had  86  percent  bums,  and  her  doctor 
said  that  he  prayed  for  her  death. 

Eleven -year -old  Oarcrie  Harkiw  stnuA  a 
match  which  Ignited  the  blouse  she  was 
wearing.  Her  mother  Orlad  vainly  to  smother 
ths  flames  with  her  hand,  and  then  with  a 
towel,  and  finally  pushed  the  tortured  child 
Into  a  shower.  With  most  of  her  upper 
body  burned,  she  spent  months  In  a  hos- 
pital  and  still  requires  plastic  surgery. 

The  two  little  girls  were  unseen  witnesses 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  which  Is  con- 
sidering a  proposed  bill  that  would  establish 
nUnlniium  Hrvptoat  standards  for  fobrtcs 
and  household  goods.  Present  Federal  law 
bans  specific  types  ot  extremely  flanunshls 
clothing. 

Carole  Hackee'  father  pointed  out  to  the 
committee  that  the  clothing  she  was  wear- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  tragedy  had  met  exist- 
ing Federal  standards. 

Suzanne  Vanderwlnn's  doctor  told  the 
committee  that  a  reduction  In  the  flamma- 
bUlty  of  children's  clothing,  "and  not  half- 
hearted safety  alogana."  Is  needed  to  prevent 
serious  bums  to  children. 

Betty  Fumeas.  who  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  Capitol  Hill  as  President  Johnson's 
special  adviser  on  consumer  affairs,  Indorved 
the  Admlnlstrntton  bill  before  t2ie  oocnmlt- 
t«e.  Here  Is  a  matter  not  merely  of  con- 
sumer protection  but  of  protecting  human 
Uves. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  DtniAN^ 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  May  13.  1967,  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  Mn.  Margaret 
Moore,  of  Indianapolis,  tells  the  story  of 
the  Indianapolis  antlcrlme  crusade.  The 
quotation  from  Edmund  Burke  that  ends 
the  article  Is  certainly  fitting,  and  the 
success  of  the  crusade  Is  a  superb  ex- 
ample of  what  can  happen  when  good 
women  do  something : 

CftXicz  Dips  as  CO.OOO  Wouek  Act 

{NoTX. — tn  Une  viPt  tht  current  interest 
in  court  reform,  here  ia  a  report  on  on  unor- 
fAodox  ciflBcn  campoljrn  in  one  city.  The 
author  ia  coordinator  of  the  Anti-Crime  Cru- 
Bade,  eompoaed  of  more  than  $0,000  /ruUan- 
opolia  tDomen.) 

(By  Margaret  Moorv) 

Indianapolis. — More  than  60.000  women  of 
IndlanapoltM  are  waging  the  most  unorthodox 
campal^  of  crime  prevention  and  law  en- 
forcement since  the  topsy-turvy  days  of  the 
drive  for  woman  suffrage.  T^e  women  want  a 
dty  In  wlilch  wtrccis  are  safe  for  them  to  walk 
without  being  molested  or  assaulted. 

The  Antl-Crlme  Crusade  began  In  19«2 
after  a  series  of  purse  grabblngs,  muggings, 
and  criminal  aseaulta  in  which  lone  women 
were  victims.  The  death  of  a  QO-year-old  re- 
tired psychologist  was  the  Igniting  spark. 
She  was  Injured  fatally  by  a  16-year-old  boy 
who  was  trying  to  take  her  purse. 

GOALS    OBAITXD 

Thirty  Indignant  women  met  for  lunch. 
Their  aim:  to  make  the  streets  safe  for 
women  They  literally  picked  up  their  brooms 
to  start  the  fight. 

Today,  five  years  later,  the  votuntoer  crime 
fighters  number  60,000.  Ths  crime  rate  of 
Indianapolis  took  a  dive  of  3J  percent  In 
IQdS.  In  a  year  when  the  national  crime  rate 
rose  8  percent.  Last  year  robberies  and  bur- 
glaries were  up.  but  aggravated  aaaaulte,  forc- 
ible rapes,   and   purse  snatchlngs  decreased. 

The  SO  original  members  of  the  Antl- 
Crlme  Crusade  decided  that  they  would  have 
no  dues,  no  minutes  of  the  meeting,  no  by- 
laws, and  that  they  would  operate  without 
tax  money.  Tbey  decided  to  study,  ssk  ques- 
tions, listen  to  the  experts.  They  would  curb 
one  crime,  geft  one  dropout  back  In  school, 
provide  one  Job  for  cms  youth,  get  one  bright 
light  on  a  dark  street,  help  one  youth  re- 
leased frocQ  an  Institution,  sit  In  one  court. 
There  now  are  14  divisions  of  the  artsade. 

ASfiXMSLT     ADDRESSED 

The  women  have  not  waited  for  others  to 
do  the  Job  of  crime  fighting.  Their  cltywlde 
crusade  not  only  Is  making  Indianapolis 
streets  safer,  but  the  pattern  of  the  wide- 
sweeping  program  Is  moving  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  I^esldent's  Crime  Oommlaslon.  In  its 
300-page  report.  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in 
a  Free  Society,"  said  of  the  women's  pro- 
gram: "Ths  most  dramatic  eiuunple  In  the 
country  of  a  cltJaens*  gro^p  that  has  ad- 
dressed Itself  forcefully  and  successfully  to 
the  problems  of  crime  and  criminal  Justice 
Is  the  Antl-Crlme  Crusade  In  Indianapolis." 

The  chairman  of  the  large  volunteer 
grmip,  Mrs.  C.  B  LaDlne.  wife  of  a  physician, 
and  the  crusade's  coordinator,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Moore,  were  two  of  12  women  who  attended 
ths  Ptrat  National  Conference  on  Crime  Con- 
trol In  Washington.  D.C.  James  Vorenberg. 
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clulnnaa  of  ths  oonfarencs.  asked  ttw  m- 

dianapoUs  women  to  ipeak  to  ttw  aassmhly. 

Since  then  more  than  400  dties  and  towzis 
have  asked  for  the  Hoosler  pattern. 

Court  waUihing  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant areas  of  work  done  by  the  women.  Tbey 
are  assigned  to  a  criminal,  municipal,  or  Ju- 
venile courtv  two  by  two.  Their  Job  Is  to  see 
what  happens  each  day  In  the  courts,  to 
learn  whether  JusUoe  Is  truly  Impartial,  and 
to  find  out  for  themselves  what  that  Im- 
portant third  branch  of  government  really 
does. 

Both  men  and  woman — Indeed,  teen- 
agers— can  serve  as  court  watchers  or  db- 
servers,  but  In  Indianapolis,  women  havs 
proved  most  effecUve  because  they  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  regular  court  vlalta. 
BzscmaiON  attkndkd 

The  women  now  have  reports  on  some 
70.000  court  cases.  They  look  at  patterns,  not 
st  the  outoosne  of  specl&c  cases.  They  voice 
shock  at  the  constant  procession  of  people 
In  trouble,  and  the  tabulations  of  cases  gives 
ths  women  an  Increasingly  sharp  picture  of 
the  courts.  The  most  recent  tabuUUon  shows 
that  the  median  age  of  defendants  In  o-tm- 
Inal  oourt  has  dropped  Into  the  18-35  age 
group  from  the  a«-40  age  level. 

The  oourt  watcher  program  (some  attor- 
nsys  call  the  wotnen  watch  birds)  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  short  courses  In  *Xaw 
and  tlxe  Courts,"  during  which  panels  of 
experts  eiplalned  how  their  work  related  to 
courts.  On  the  progrsjns  for  women  through- 
out the  city  were  former  Indiana  3u|»Yme 
Court  Judge  Arch  N.  Bobtoltt.  Chief  of  Police 
Daniel  T.  Veea,  Judge  Charles  Daugiitwy. 
Judge  Saul  I.  Rabb,  and  CommlBsloncr  of 
Oorrectlons  Anthony  Kuharlch. 

"You're  taking  on  the  devil  and  he's  a 
very  busy  man.'  James  L.  Miller,  former  ss- 
slstant  United  States  district  attorney,  told 
the  women. 

There  was  no  book  about  oourt  watching, 
•o  ths  women  wrote  one.  It  Is  called  quite 
Amply.  "Court  Watcher's  Oulde."  It  Is  a  fact 
book  about  courts — where  laws  originate, 
kinds  ot  courts,  procedures,  types  at  san- 
tenoes,  definitions  of  court  terms  heard  frooa 
day  to  day. 

Each  court  watcher,  on  entering  the  court- 
room, hands  the  bailiff  her  card.  "Oourt 
Watcher  identlflcaUon."  Ttitn  ahe  sits  down 
quietly,  and  without  fanfare,  reporis  on  cases 
as  long  as  oourt  ks  In  session.  eometUnas 
■he  hears  one  case  In  criminal  court.  Some- 
tlmea  ahe  hears  100  or  more  in  one  morning 
In  municipal  court.  &he  molls  her  reports 
to  the  court  watcher  chairman,  and  every 
three  months,  tabulations  showing  patterns 
are  charted  oo  Urge  posters. 


The  charts  show  whether  ths  Judge  ts 
present  or  whether  a  pro  tem  or  special 
Judge  presides;  the  age  level  of  defendants; 
continuances  and  delays;  and  the  outcome 
of  tti*  trials.  Reports  show  other  details. 
Women's  groups  look  regularly  at  the  find- 
ings, judges  receive  typed  reports  of  com- 
ments by  oourt  watchers. 

"It's  the  only  honest  evaluation  a  Judge 
gets."  said  Judge  William  T.  Sharp,  of 
Wimldpal  Court  4.  "It  shakes  everybody  up 
and  makes  us  armlyse  our  dedslons.  As  for 
the  women,  court  watching  mskee  them 
better  cdtlzens.  They  know  better  how  to 
deal  with  community  problems." 

An  attorney  In  Criminal  Court  a  asked 
Judge  Rabb  to  bar  court  watchers  from  a 
murder  trial.  Judge  Rabb  reminded  the  at- 
torney that  the  public  had  originally  been 
admitted  to  the  courtroom  for  the  protection 
o(  the  defendant.  Be  quoted  from  the  Magna 
Carta. 

"The  oourt  watchers  have  as  much  right 
to  be  hire  as  members  of  Murder.  Inc..  or 
the  gambling  syndicate."  the  outspoken 
Judge  said.  Ttf  within  their  right  to  see 
that  the  Judge  is  not  fixed." 


Wlken  the  atbaruey  took  th*  quary  to  th* 
fFiHi^^fv*  Suprune  Court,  ths  oourt  uphold 
Judge  Rabb's  decision.  ThS  oourt  watchats 
stayed. 

Wom«i  have  become  Increasingly  aware 
In  Indianapolis  of  tbs  power  of  the  oo^lrtB,  of 
the  staggering  number  of  dtlsens  who  appear 
each  day.  and  ths  frequently  difficult  dsd- 
slons  Judges  make.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  learned  that  It  Is  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  fli*in'*"^  ef&clent.  mannerly  operation 
of  the  courts. 

In  the  beginning,  patterns  soon  showed 
up.  Too  often,  arresting  ofllcers  didn't  ap- 
pear to  press  charges,  or  Judges  were  late. 
The  court  wat-chera  took  their  charts  to  six 
Judges  and  to  the  police  chief.  And  they 
asked  quesUons.  Oourt  procedures  were 
tightened  up. 

Other  changes  brou^t  about  by  court 
watchers: 

A  hallway  baUlff  has  been  named  to  clear 
loltereni  from  court  balls. 

Deportment  and  appearance  of  poUee  wit- 
nesses has  Improved. 

Judges  appear  on  time. 

Arresting  officers  are  absent  leas  often. 

There  are  fewer  pro  tem  Judges  and  fewer 
delays. 

Service  on  rearrest  warrants  has  Improved. 

A  permanent  Marlon  County  Driver  Im- 
provement School,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Marlon  County  crlmloal  municipal  Judges, 
has  been  established. 

Women  set  up  an  Information  table  In  the 
municipal  court  halls,  and  ball  bondsmen 
stopped  soliciting. 

KXABONS    UNCEBTAIM 

In  Juvenile  oourt,  the  women  heard  again 
and  again,  "I  dont  know  why  I  did  It — X  Just 
dldnt  have  anything  else  to  do." 

The  filmsy  excuses  came  from  teen-agers. 
many  of  them  from  families  middle-class  or 
higher  In  economic  level. 

Teen-agers  from  high  schools  throughout 
the  city  offered  a  solution.  They  edited  a 
directory  for  teen-age  volunteer  service.  To 
date.  9,000  youths  who  never  before  had 
volunteered  for  service  have  been  recruited 
to  work  In  clinics,  hospitals,  community  cen- 
ters. Judges  say  thiat  young  people  In  ssrvlos 
seldom  get  Into  trouble. 

Many  Juveniles  in  oourt  said  tbey  dldnt 
know  they  had  taoken  laws — they  knew 
something  was  wrong,  but  they  dldnt  know 
that  they  had  eommltted  an  offense. 

Teen-agers  and  the  women  wrote  another 
book — "What  Is  the  Iaw  for  Juveniles?" 
Well-groomed  and  well-trained  policemen 
went  into  the  schools  last  semester  and 
talked  to  30.000  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
pupils  In  OTO  classrooms.  Then  they  asked 
for  questions — and  now  have  a  list  of  more 
than  600.  The  policemen  gave  each  pupU  a 
booklet  on  "Laws  for  Juveniles." 
rnnmrTB  addkzssed 

This  semester  the  police  talked  to  40,000 
high-school  students,  and  next  fall  they  wlU 
return  to  elementary  schools  to  talk  to  fifths 
and  sixth-grade  pupils. 

Kvery  child,  teacher,  and  parent  In  Indi- 
anapolis wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  laws  tJhat  affect  Juveniles. 

The  women  have  accomplished  other 
t^tT^g*  related  to  the  courts.  Tiiej  have  been 
able  to  get  more  than  3.000  dropouts  back 
In  school,  without  tax  funds,  by  using  the 
one-womLan.  one-child  plan.  Tbs  women 
work  directly  with  schools  In  this  widespread 
program. 

They  have  helped  to  hght  up  the  city,  thus 
cutting  down  on  crline.  They  have  found 
that  good  housekeeping  Is  directly  related 
to  crime — it's  a  deterrent  The  Spruce-Up 
chairman  of  the  crusade  has  organised  more 
than  500  block  clubs  and  helped  to  clean 
out  135.000  tons  of  dsbrU  this  spring  alocks. 
The  block  clubs  keep  the  areas  elsan. 


Ths  woman  work  dli*ctly  wltb  poUee. 
Mrk«ng  them  \ip.  and  supporting  salary 
ralsss.  They  have  arranged  ooUege-oredlt 
courses  for  policemen  at  the  new  police  wing 
of  the  Clty-Oounty  Building  through  Indiana 
Cnlverslty.  Now  they're  arranging  for  schol- 
arships for  the  policemen  who  need  help 
with  fees. 

llie  women  quote  Edmund  Burke:  "All 
that  Is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evU  Is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing." 


Retelvtioaf  Adopted  by  tW  NalioBa] 
AssociaboB  oi  Pro  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALirORNIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1967 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Pro  America  at 
Its  recent  convention  in  Houston,  Tex. 
These  resolutions  are  completely  in  Une 
with  my  beliefs,  and  I  feel  they  should  be 
Implemented  by  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  The  resolutions  follow. 

NxiGHBOaHOOD    SCHOOLS 

Whereas  America's  unique  experiment  In 
self  government  Is  dependent  for  Its  success 
upon  a  Uterate  and  responsible  electorate; 
and 

Whereas  our  American  system  of  public 
education  was  founded  upon  the  concept  of 
local  control  of  education  and  of  neighbor- 
hood schools  as  the  best  means  of  aasurlDg 
educational  excellence  and  a  literate  and  re- 
sponsible   cttltenry:     Now.    therefore,    be    It 

Resolved.  That  the  NaUonal  AasodaUon  of 
Pro  America  reafRrm  Its  support  for  local 
oootrol  c^  public  education,  believing  that 
nelgbborhood  schools  are  a  necessary  part  of 
local  control,  and  convey  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  ITolted  States 
Oommlsaloner  of  Education  Its  unqualified 
opposition  to  the  abandonment  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept  In  order  to  establish. 
Instead,  '^uge  educational  parks'  and  to 
M^hlevc  the  announced  goaJ  of  "sodal  and 
economic  integration". 

BasTUOmfO  Pobxiok  Aid 

Whereas  Americans  are  now  giving  tbslr 
lives  In  Vietnam  to  protect  the  entire  free 
world  ags^nst  the  encroachment  of  Conunu- 
nlsm:  and 

Whereas  the  American  eltlsen  must  pay 
oppressive  taxes  to  support  this  Vietnam  war 
and  to  maintain  a  costly  defense  In  ths  nu- 
clear race  with  Communist  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  constant  erosion  of  our  gold 
balance  Jeopardises  the  financial  security  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  of  all  of  Ma  dOaens; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  no  aid.  subsidies  or  credits 
be  given  to  any  nation  that  Is  known  to  be 
either  dlrecUy  or  indlreoUy  giving  aid.  aiedlt. 
<x  oomfort  to  avowed  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 

ifAinifG  Tin  KnasT  or  tbb  Uhr^  Btsmm 
Whereas  ttte  United  States  at  Amertea  a»- 

tehllshed  themselves  as  a  oonstKutloBal  B*- 

publlc;   and 

Whereas  t)M  Oonstltutlon  of   tbs  UBitsd 

Btatw    which    tikey    adopted,    and    ■•   aov 

amsodsd,  ta  Uw  BmnsuM  Iaw  at  tbs  JmoO: 
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Whereas  tlwt  Sapnnw  t*w  mU  forth 
mewiiFM  for  the  pTotectlon  of  the  Uvee. 
liberty,  and  property  of  the  cltleeii*  ot  the 
vaiiotia  St&tee  ikud  the  Caited  Stat«e.  and 
charges  the  Oovermnent  of  the  United  States 
with  the  ImplementatioD  of  such  measxires; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  cltiEena 
of  the  Tsrious  States  are  today  under  at- 
tack and  duress  at  the  bands  ot  foreign 
powers  and  foreign  ideologies  which  have 
expressly  procUimed  the  goal  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  Its 
dtlxens:  and 

Whereas  tbe  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  Che  several  States  have  been,  and  in  fact. 
are  being  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty by  foreign  powers  and  Ideologies:  and 

Whereas  the  Individual  citizens  of  the 
various  States  and  the  United  States  are 
powerless  to  defend  themselves  again3t  this 
sctack  due  to  the  SUtutes  and  Laws  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  the  Ooveroment  ot  the 
United  SUtes  ss  to  the  existence  or  deslgna- 
tloo  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  SUtes: 
Therefore:  be  It 

Reaolv^.  That  Pro  America,  urge  the 
Congress  of  tbe  United  States  to  declare  that 
Communism  and  members  of  tbe  Communist 
Party  are  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  any  foreign  powers  under  the  domina- 
tion or  rulership  of  Communiats  or  Com- 
munist-controlled governments  are  enemies 
of  the  United  States:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  alt  laws  or  statutes  now 
part  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
now  protect,  give  aid  or  comfort  to.  or  in 
any  way  affect  cooperation  with  Communists 
or  Cooununist  dominated  foreign  powers  be 
stricken  from  the  Statute  Books  of  the 
United  States. 

See  Sec.  B  p.  3  No.  133 


VtiTTtD  Nations  DcciAXATtoN  oh  Euminatioh 
or  Au.  PoKMs  or  Racial  Discxxmination 
Whereas  the  document  called  tbe  United 
Nations  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of 
all  Forms  of  Racial  DtscrlnUnation  would 
override  the  Connally  Reservation  (See  Sec. 
10.  p.  13.  Res.  306)  and  destroy  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States:  and  . 

Whereas  this  document  would  control  de- 
cisions on  religion,  employmeot.  immigra- 
tion restrictions,  occupation,  suffrage,  and 
housing:  and 

Whereas  this  document,  being  a  treaty, 
when  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
United  States  Senate  would  become  tbe  law 
of  the  land;  Therefore,  be  it 

Re-iolved.  That  tbe  NaUonal  Association  of 
Pro  America  ask  tbe  Senate  to  deny  ratifica- 
tion of  tbe  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the 
Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation. 

CaAHGBS  IN  THS  DBAIT 

Whereae  tbe  Universal  MUitary  and  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1DS6  wUJ  expire  on  June 
30.  1967.  and  will  be  extended  or  amended 
by  Congressional  action:  and 

Whereas  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  many 
Congressmen  are  advocating  the  registration 
and  conscription  of  youth  to  serve  the  gov- 
ernment In  programs  of  social  work,  na- 
tionally snd  Internationally,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  mUltAry  service;  and 

Whereas  tbe  programs  advocated  are  of 
questionable  benefit  to  the  individual  draftee 
as  well  as  td  the  welfare  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  such  programs  would 
add  to  the  financial  burden  of  the  taxpayer 
to  a  disastrous  degree:  Therefore,  be  It 

Retoti^ed.  That  the  NaUonal  Association  oi 
Pro  America  reaffirm  Its  Resolution  No.  138 
of  lOAl  with  the  added  proTlslon  that  no 
service  be  a  substitute  for  military  service. 


CaxMS 

Whereas  crime  In  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  growing  at  a  rata  S  %  faster  than 
the  population;  and 

Whereas  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  weakened  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
and  unbalanced  tbe  scales  of  Justice;  and 

Whereas  tbe  words  of  the  constitution 
have  been  reinterpreted  so  that  they  favor 
the  criminal  and  place  In  Jec^ardy  the  law- 
abiding  citizens:    Therefore  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  Congresiooal  action  -be 
taken  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  law  en- 
forcement and  remove  some  of  tbe  rigid 
curbs  imposed  upon  It  by  rulings  of  tbe 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  lesser 
courts. 

CONCft£S5TO.NAI.  COOE  OV  ETBICS 

Whereas  the  office  of  a  Congressman  is  an 
office  of  public  trust  and  honor,  and  members 
thereof  should  recognize  this  by  maintain- 
ing tbe  highest  standard  of  personnel  con- 
duct: and 

Whereas,  since  the  duty  of  Cmigressmen 
Is  to  write  the  laws  under  which  we  must 
live,  proper  respect  for  and  obedience  to  law 
must  be  mandatory  for  itll  Congressmen;  and 

Whereas,  certain  Congressmen  have  shown 
flagrant  arrogance  toward  the  laws  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales  through  abuse  of 
office,  misuse  of  public  funds,  dishonesty  in 
conduct,  and  an  open  disregard  of  personal 
morals;  and 

Whereas  Article  I,  Section  S  of  tbe  Con- 
sututlon  of  tbe  UiUted  States  says  "Each 
House  may  determine  tbe  rules  of  Its  pro- 
ceeding, punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  and,  with  tbe  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds   expel    a   member":    Therefore,   be   It 

Resolved.  That  Pro  America  ask  our  Con. 
gress  to  create  a  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  who  will  set  up  a  strict 
and  enforceable  Code  of  Ethics  for  its  mem- 
bers; and  be  it  further 

Reaolved,  That  Pro  America  urge  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  amend- 
ed to  require  that  no  person  may  serve  in 
Congress  who  has  been  duly  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  a  crime  of  treason:  and  be  U 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  all  members  of  Congress. 

NATioMAt  ExpxwDrrtntx 

Whereas  American  dollars  are  recognized 
as  a  standard  of  value  equivalent  to  gold 
throughout  the  entire  Free  World;  and 

Whereas  doubt  of  the  reliability  and  gold 
equivalence  of  American  dollars  would  re- 
sult in  catastrophic  demands  by  other  na- 
tions for  gold  paynKnta  In  return  for  our 
dollars:  and 

Whereas  increasing  national  debt  threat, 
ens  to  arouse  such  doubt  in  other  nations; 
and 

Whereas  our  national  debt  has  Increased 
from  9267  billion  In  1963  to  »33S  bilUon  Ln 
early  1967  which  Is  an  increase  of  •68  billion 
Ln  approximately  fourteen  years;  and 

Whereas  approximately  one  half  of  this 
increase,  namely  (34  billion  has  occurred  dur- 
ing Che  past  six  years,  during  a  period  of  un- 
precedented prosperity;  and 

Whereas  expenditures  for  "Federal  aid  to 
the  poor"  are  estimated  at  823  billion  In  fiscal 
1967  and  at  »29.0  billion  Ln  fiscal  1968  as 
stated  by  President  Johnson  Ln  his  budget 
message  of  January  34.  1967;  and 

Whereas  this  enormous  Increase  in  "Fed- 
eral Aid  to  the  Poor"  combined  with  con- 
tinuing expenditures  for  foreign  aid  accounts 
for  nkost  of  the  increase  of  the  national  debt 
during  tbe  past  six  years:   Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  and  Executive 
Department  of  the  United  States  should  be 
urged  to  cooperate  Intensively  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures e^ch  year  to  leas  than  the  annual 
Income,  so  that  tbe  national  debt  m«y  be 


progressively  reduced  and  confidence  tn  the 
safety  asd  reliability  of  American  doUan  may 
be  maintained  throughout  the  world. 

DtsMissAx.  or  Five  Strpasux  Couxt  Jtrsncxs 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  8  to  4  decision,  on  January  31. 
1967,  has  declared  unconstitutional  a  New 
York  law  which  makes  OomntunUt  Party 
membership  grounds  for  dlsm.lssal  of  state 
university  and  college  teachers;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  has  also  de- 
clared unconstitutional  a  New  York  law 
which  makes  "the  utterance  of  any  treason- 
able or  seditious  wordor  words  or  the  doing 
of  any  treasonable  or  seditious  act"  grounds 
for  dismissal  from  tbe  public  school  system; 
tkiid 

Whereas  the  upsetting  of  these  laws  could 
also  affect  the  ruling  of  OallXomla'a  Loyalty 
Oath,  which  was  defended  by  tbe  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  tbe  post  as  being 
completely  constitutional;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of 
the  F3J.  has  declared  that  New  York  and 
California  are  havens  for  the  largest  number 
of  Communists  and  communist  sympathizers 
in  the  entire  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  upsetting  ot  these  laws  could 
conceivably  make  It  possible  In  the  future 
for  communists  in  every  state  th  the  nation 
to  teach  freely  and  openly  In  every  school, 
thus  indoctrinating  our  children  to  the  oocn- 
munlst  way  of  life,  and  the  eventual  substi- 
tution of  the  conununist  philosophy  for  our 
Constitutional  form  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  five  Justices  responsible  for 
this  act.  (namely  Justices  Warren.  Brennan, 
Black,  Douglas,  and  Portas)  have  (Ln  tbe 
words  of  Justice  Clark)  "swept  away  one  of 
our  roost  precious  rights,  the  right  of  self- 
preservation":   Therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  aak  for  the  resignation  of  these 
five  Justices.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Na< 
tlonal  Association  of  Pro  America  that  these 
five  Justices  have,  by  their  continued  ded- 
sions  in  favor  of  the  communists  and  com- 
munist sympathizers,  betrayed  the  American 
people,  and  have  violated  the  trust  of  the 
high  office  to  which  they  have  been  i^- 
polnted. 

Resolution  ok  Vxxtmah 

Whereas  Americans  ore  being  killed  and 
wounded  every  day  by  the  arms  and  equip- 
ment which  Is  more  than  80%  supplied  by 
Russia  and  her  Soviet  aatelllts  nations;  and 

Whereas  without  this  assUtaoce  the  mlU- 
tary  victory  of  South  Viet  Nam  and  h«r  allies 
would  be  more  easily  and  speedily  woo;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
other  policy  makers  In  the  Administration 
are  a&lLlng  the  American  people  to  support 
"bridge -building"  programs  with  Commu- 
nist States,  such  as  the  recently-signed  Con- 
sular Treaty  with  the  USSR,  the  Moscow- 
New  York  air  service,  more  cultural  and 
technical  exchanges  and  greatly  expanded 
trade  with  Communist  countries  in  materials 
which  can  and  will  enhance  their  capability 
to  supply  war  materiel  to  be  used  against  our 
forces  and  our  allies;  and 

Whereas  there  bos  been  no  evidence  of  a 
"tempering"  of  tbe  Soviets'  aggressive  In- 
tent: Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  Tliat  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pro  America  respect- 
fully request  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  to  cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in 
these  inconsistencies,  thereby  uniting  all 
loyal  Americans  behind  him  In  this  crisis  in 
our  history,  as  all  Americans  have  been 
united  in  previous  wars,  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  military  victory  and  an  honor- 
able peace  In  Viet  Nam. 

'  Resolution  No.  136,  adopted  1952. 
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TW  Siptrteak  Trauport  ProfrtJB 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARES 

or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuadttV.  Mat  It.  ISST 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Iilr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  the  United  States  has  maintained 
ItA  leadership  In  the  aerospace  industry. 
Recently,  however,  our  preeminence  In 
the  field  of  air  trar^sportatlon  has  been 
challenged  from  abroad,  and  (or  this  rea- 
son our  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
supersonic  transport  program  la  both 
timely  and  welcome. 

It  U  no  secret  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
actively  engaged  In  building  a  supersonic 
transport  plane  on  their  own.  So  are  the 
British  and  French.  But  I  am  certain 
that  our  American  plane  will  be  second 
to  none. 

The  Importance  of  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  this  project  Is  made  clear 
by  the  fact  that  (or  30  years  the  United 
States  has  dominated  the  world  market 
for  commercial  aircraft.  Today.  80  per- 
cent of  all  commercial  Jets  In  service 
everywhere  In  the  (ree  world  are  products 
of  the  VS.  aerospace  industry.  This  In- 
dustry has  served  our  Nation  well. 
Through  care  and  leadership,  this  In- 
dustry has  not  only  proved  profitable 
but  technologically  rewarding  In  many 
ipln-oO  areas  as  well.  And.  needless  to 
say,  our  aerospace  Industry  has  provided 
good  jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
skilled  American  workers.  But  progress 
demands  new  challenges  and  new 
horizons  to  conquer  for  a  dynamic  in- 
dustry. And  air  transportation  thrives  on 
these  challenges.  For  these  reasons.  It  Is 
Imperative  (or  us  to  proceed  quickly  and 
decisively  with  the  supersonic  transport 
development  program.  Any  delay  In 
launching  this  program  can  seriously 
hamper  our  competitive  position  with 
other  countries  which  are  now  working 
at  full  speed  Ir.  the  hopes  of  capturing 
the  world  market  In  supersonic  com- 
mercial aircraft. 

With  the  proper  support  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  8ST  program  will  become  one 
of  the  meet  successful  ventures  In  the 
history  of  American  commercial  avia- 
tion. Economic  surveys  prepared  by  PAA 
reveal  that  at  least  SOO  SST's  will  be 
needed  by  IMO  to  aerve  transocean 
routes  alone.  Moreover.  If  these  super- 
sonic aircraft  will  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate over  land,  as  many  as  1.200  oould 
be  sold  by  1»90.  The  meaning  of  these 
surveys — both  In  economic  and  techno- 
logical terms — Is  self-evident.  The  8ST 
will  be  built  on  a  unique  Government- 
Industry  partnership  In  which  our  Gov- 
ernment will  Invest  in  Ajnerican  Indus- 
try's proven  genius,  while  Industry  works 
full  throttle  to  help  maintain  American 
technological  leadership  in  the  world. 
This  Is  a  partnership  that  has  proven 
its  ability  to  work  miracles  In  the  past. 
And  I  see  no  reason  why  It  will  not  con- 
tinue to  work  these  very  same  miracles 
in  the  future. 

The  88T  would  not  be  viewed  aa  an 
end  In  Itself.  The  development  of  this 


marvelous  transport  plane  can  become 
the  key  to  future  development — much  ol 
It  still  undre&med  of — that  will  Insure 
transportation  progress  for  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  Tbe  nation  that 
builds  SST  successfully  will  be  a  naUoo 
with  the  proven  technology  to  build  the 
hypersonic  transport,  or  whatever  ve- 
hicle comes  next  from  human  genius. 

Our  Oovemment's  willingness  to  share 
the  high  technical  and  Anancial  risks 
with  the  aerospace  industry  has  been 
made  clear.  This  project  will  serve,  as 
President  Johnson  noted  recently,  as  "an 
outstanding  example  of  creative  part- 
nership l)etween  our  Government  and 
American  Industry."  This  partnership 
will  be  just  as  cooperative  and  successful 
as  the  one  that  has  reached  for  the  stars 
In  OUT  brilliant  space  program.  This  par- 
ticipation by  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors will  help  to  assure  that  sound  busi- 
ness judgments  are  exercised  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  program. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  hopeful 
and  enthusiastic  about  the  final  outcome 
of  this  EST  program,  and  I  am  confident 
that  my  feelings  are  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  In  the  EH)th  Con- 
gress. America  needs  the  SST  program. 
And  we  in  Congress  must  deliver  to  the 
American  pec^le  the  means  to  get  this 
plane  into  competition  on  time. 


LeavcBwortli,  Kani^  Clumber  of  Con- 
nerte  Heart  Seaator  Fraak  Carltoa  at 
Its  Geldea  Jobilee  Banquet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KAKS&S 
IN  TBK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaj/,  May  16,  1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leaven- 
worth. Kans.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  ob- 
served 50  years  of  service  to  the  Leaven- 
worth community  on  May  10  by  holding  a 
golden  jubilee  banquet  at  which  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Honorable 
FaANK  Carlsow.  delivered  the  principal 
address.  Senator  Carlson's  remarks  on 
this  occasion  have  a  significance  beyond 
the  Leavenworth  community.  Hie  words 
of  wisdom  carry  a  message  for  all  of  ua 
In  these  critical  times. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  Senator  Casl- 
SONS  address,  and  In  so  doing  pay  tribute 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Leavenworth  com- 
munity who  are  re^x>nslble  for  the  prog- 
ress which  Is  being  made  there  today. 
Their  names  are  Included  In  the  pro- 
gram. The  fruits  of  their  efforts  In  Just 
1  year  of  the  50-year  history  of  the 
Leavenworth  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
recorded  In  the  highlights  of  the  1966- 
1967  regime. 

The  program,  the  highlights,  and  Sen- 
ator Caalson's  address  follow: 
PiocaAv — CoLociv  JxTBUJx  BANQurr.  Leaven- 

WO«TH  CBAMBn  or  COHMERCX.  WeDNXSUT, 

Mat  10.  1967,  Omens'  Clitb.  Poet  Leaten- 

WORTH 

Master  of  Ceremones,  E.  Bert  CoU&rd.  Jr.; 
Invocation,  tbe  Reverend  Harold  S.  Strick- 


land, Pastor.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church: 
Weloome.  Major  Oeneral  Michael  8.  DavlaoQ: 
Introductionfl — GueBts,  E.  Bert  CoUard.  Jr  ; 
IntroducUon* — Offlcers.  directors,  staff.  Vic 
BhaJIroefcl.  Jr.;  Runarks  of  outgoing  presi- 
dent, J.  Saoford  Bushman:  Remarks  of  tn- 
oomlng  president,  Lcaltc  V.  Olm;  Introduc- 
tion of  speaker,  Senator  Edward  Rellly.  Jr.; 
Address.  Honorable  Prank  Carlson,  Senator — 
State  of  Kansas:  Adojununent,  E.  Bert  Col- 
lard.  Jr. 

Music,  Le&Tenwortli  High  School  daace 
band. 

HicBUGim.  UNSO-ir? 
The  letting  of  a  contract  to  build  a  new 
four-lane  divided  highway  from  TAMjqg 
aouth  to  the  Turnpike.  The  direct  result. 
after  nine  yean  of  your  Chamber's  relentlen 
•Sorts  teamed  with  the  tenacious  insUtCBce 
of  Chamber  Director  Barry  "Bud"  Tlmberlake 
to  obtain  a  sale  modern  entrance  and  exit 
for  your  City. 

Met  with  State  Highway  Director  John 
Montgomery  and  Stau  ofliclals  regarding  a 
connecting  road  to  the  new  Mld-Oontlnent 
International  Airport,  and  a  highway  due 
west  out  of  Leavenworth  to  XJS.  75,  Junction 
City  and  the  City  of  Manhattan.  Kansas. 

Slate  Senate  Bill  No.  130 — co-sponsored  by 
Honorary  Chamber  Director.  Senator  Edward 
P.  Rellly.  Jr..  that  provides  for  a  new  modern 
express  hlgbway  starUng  In  Galena.  Kansas, 
and  terminating  in  Leavenworth. 

Pathered  tbe  Idea  that  resulted  In  Leaven- 
worth Ctty  and  County  joining  the  Kansas 
City   Metropolitan  Planning  Commission. 

Tour  Chamber  optioned  and  later  pur- 
chased a  131-acre  tract  of  ground  from  Ool. 
Ralph  B.  Btew&rt.  After  six  monUis  of  nego- 
tiations this  property  was  selected  by  Hall- 
mark Cards,  Inc.,  as  the  site  for  their  new 
multl-milllon  dollar  Production  Center. 

Many  hours  were  spent  In  obtaining  op- 
tions, coordinating  meetings  with  City  Offl- 
clals,  Waterworka  Board,  and  Utility  Com- 
psjilee  for  Select  Products  Co..  Inc.  Result: 
The  announcement  by  this  Company  to  ex- 
pand their  plant  tn  Leavenworth  tn  the 
amount  of  •400.000,00. 

A  combined  effort  with  the  Leavenworth 
Times  resulted  In  more  than  400  clvlUan  and 
military  tamllleB  locating  a  place  to  Ure  in 
the  licavenworth  area. 

Forty-four  new  members  Joined  the  Cham- 
ber to  help  make  this  a  better  community 
in  which  to  live.  wotJl  and  play. 

Co-sponsored  with  Tort  Leavenworth — an 
enormous  fourth  of  July  Plreworks  Display 
attended  by  approximately  17.000  people. 

Parewell  reception  for  Lt.  Oen.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  LemJey. 

Sponsored  a  coffee  for  the  new  ofiicen  of 
the  two  Associate  Coorses  and  tbe  Regular 
Course  of  the  Command  and  Oeneral  Staff 
College. 

Reception  for  the  new  KanLSsa  Hlgh«-ay  Di- 
rector John  Montgomery. 

Held  a  series  of  Saturday  Legtslatlvc 
Luncheons  for  the  General  Public  during  the 
State  Legislative  Besslon. 

A  welcome  stag  houorlng  MaJor-General 
Michael  Davison.  Brig.  General  Robert  Taher 
and  Brig  Oeneral  James  K.  Terry. 

Governor  William  "Bin"  Avery  dedicated 
tbe  new  three  block  mall  in  the  downtown 
area. 

Conducted  the  Annual  Pat  Stock  Show  that 
resulted  in  Sales  amounting  to  916,000.00 
going  to  the  4-H'erB  partlclpaung. 

Mimeographed  more  than  25.000  copies  of 
special  materials  for  members  of  tlie  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  other  local  organiza- 
tions In  Leavenworth:  distributed  more  than 
35.000  brochures  on  Leavenworth,  and  more 
than  6.000  City  maps. 

Tour  Chamber  furnished  information  re- 
garding our  City  by  phone,  walk-In.  or  letter 
to  more  than  60  people  each  day. 
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Entert&laad  mot*  than  30.000  children 
throu^  tba  S&nU  lAod  Magic  Merrr-oo- 
Round  promoOon. 

Purchiu«d  new  OtLrKznas  decor&tloiw  for 
Uia  downtomi  &refc  in  th«  unount  of  $1,- 
700.00. 

Attended  Governor  Docking*!  State  Con- 
ference on  Bconomlc  Development,  and 
numerouB  other  meeting,  wimlnaw  and  cUn- 
ica  conducted  by  State  and  U.S.  Chambem 
of  Commerce. 

Spkbck  *t  Sn«ATO«  Mamk  Caslson 

It  Is  an  honor  and  pvlvUega  to  he  Invited 
to  participate  In  the  Oolden  Annlvereary 
Progrun  of  the  Leavenwortti  Chamber  at 
Commerce. 

An  anniversary  is  sn  occasion.  A  Sftleth 
kaniTersary  Is  a  special  occasKm.  The  half- 
century  milestone  gets  the  memory  c«lJs  to 
working  as  we  try  to  reconstruct  the  paet 
and  oavtjT  again  thoee  eventiiailttae  and  en>e- 
clally  those  pleasant  experiences  of  the  years 
gone  by. 

While  we  obeerve  the  50th  annlver»ary  of 
your  Chamber  of  Oommerce,  let  us  remind 
our»eivee  that  Leavenworth^your  city- 
observed  its  Both  anniversary  In  1004 — sixty- 
three  yean  ago. 

The  Good  Book  reads.  "Where  there  Is  no 
vision  people  perish'*  During  those  1 13 
years  of  history,  your  dty  has  grown  and 
prospered  through  the  sacrifice  and  dedica- 
tion of  men  and  woQien  with  vision  and 
courage. 

We  are  faced  with  what  seem  to  be  almost 
unsurmountable  problems — both  docneetlc 
and  International. 

In  Congre^  we  are  wrestling  with  such  do- 
mestic problems  as  taxes,  deficit  Qnanclng — 
balance  of  payments — inflation — Interna- 
tional trade  and  the  Great  Society. 

We  also  face  International  pressures  and 
problems  on  every  continent  on  »he  globe. 
The  iKayers  and  desires  of  our  citizens  are 
for  peace — yet  ss  we  observe  conditions  in 
1967.  there  are  wars,  threats  of  war  and  dvU 
strife  all  over  the  world. 

While  our  immediate  concern  is  our  war 
in  Vietnam,  we  cannot  overlook  or  under- 
estimate the  conflict  t>etween  India  and  Pak- 
istan— the  Congo  and  Rhodesia  in  Africa — 
the  general  deterloraUon  of  HATO  In  Eu- 
rope— unrest  In  LAtln  America — and.  closer 
home — the  festering  soree  in  Cuba  and 
Santo  I>omlngo. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the  busi- 
ness of  being  a  great  world  power  Is  not  easy. 
Great  power  Involves  greater  responsibility 
and  iometlmes  greater  rtaki.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  in  an  atomic  age. 

It  la  quite  true  that  Americans  want  an 
end  to  the  war.  It  U  quite  true  that  most  of 
their  rnends  around  the  world  want  It  ended 
too— but  It  is  not  true  that  Americans  and 
their  friends  could  accept  peace  terms  which 
would  htunlUate  the  United  States  and  de- 
stroy South  Vletnameee  hopes  for  freedom. 

There  la  a  great  uneasiness  In  this  country 
about  the  war  in  Viet  Nam..  The  fact  that  Is 
contributing  to  the  uneasiness  is  the  feeling 
that  the  Americans  are  gradually  being 
sucked  into  a  larger  and  larger  war  imder 
conditions  and  tacUcs  highly  favorable  to  the 
enemy. 

While  I  fully  support  the  President  In  his 
actions  in  Viet  Nam.  that  does  not  mean  that 
I  fully  approve  of  every  action  taken.  I  am 
hopeful  that  negotiations  can  be  achieved 
at  an  early  date. 

I  do  beUeve  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  a  very  large  price  of  patienoe  tcx 
peace.  We  should  be  prepared  to  pay  a  sub- 
stantial price  of  ecoDooiic  and  educational 
assistance  for  peace.  We  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  an  extraordlnsry  price  of  dlplomaUc 
endeavor — of  pioneering — of   leadership   ef- 


forts in  the  United  Katloc*— «ad  of  tbou^t- 
futnass  for  the  differences  of  oulturee — aspl- 
rations — and  ctreumsrtancea  ot  other  peo- 
ples— all  for  peace. 

rucu,  raoBLKUs 
April  15  has  Juat  pssswrt  and  It  again  re- 
minded us  of  our  tax  burdens — both  national 
azid  state.  As  a  result  of  the  ever  Increaslnf 
tax  burden,  our  citizens  are  questioning  the 
sise  of  the  budget — the  effect  of  the  tax 
burden  on  our  economy — and  the  possibility 
or  need  for  a  Pederal  tax  increaee. 

This  year  the  President,  in  his  budget,  Ic 
requesting  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
9136  billion  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Since  the  government's  last  surplus  in 
fiscal  l(MO.  budget  expenditures  have  climbed 
from  177  billion  to  an  estimated  ftlSS  MiUoa 
for  fiscal  1968 — a  gain  of  over  7S  per  cent. 
The  overall  deficit  for  these  eight  years 
amounts  to  MA  billion. 

Meanwhile,  trust  fund  payments  have 
doubled  and  spending  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  risen  almost  ss  fast.  As  a  re- 
sult, cash  ooitlays  by  all  governments  will 
exceed  «340  bllUon  In  fiscal  1906,  versus  tlM 
billion  In  IMO  and  Ml  billion  In  1950. 

It  seems  bard  to  believe,  but  annual  gov- 
ernment spending  at  all  levels  is  now  equal 
to  M.000  for  every  household  In  the  country. 
Not  many  decadea  ago.  our  NaUon  ex- 
perienced its  flrst  one  billion  dollar  budget. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  then. 

We  are  at  war — and  in  time  of  war  and  na- 
tional emergencies — every  cltlEsn  realises  his 
obligation  to  meet  any  budgetary  require- 
ments requested  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Our  dtlzens  will  fully  support  any  oosts 
that  our  Nation  is  required  to  assume  to 
preserve  the  opportunitlee  and  the  freedoms 
that  we  enjoy.  The  question  Is  whether  we 
should  expand  many  of  the  Great  Society 
Programs  at  this  time. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  was  estab- 
lished by  Oongress  In  1803 — over  100  years 
ago.  It  Is  Interesting  to  Dot«  that  the  first 
tax  collection  of  the  Bureau  in  18M  was  gOIO 
million.  In  1960— or  laat  year — the  Bureau 
collected  over  $140  billion — not  million. 

In  1800  the  per  capita  tax  was  •8.49  and 
last  year  the  per  capita  tax  was  over  gOOO.OO. 
Taxes  can  destroy  or  taxes  can  buUd.  We 
must  not  let  taxes  get  so  high  that  they 
destroy  the  free  enterprise  system^-or  stifle 
Initiative— or   penalise   investment. 

There  Is  an  old  tax  azlocn  which  reads: 
"The  history  of  every  decadent  nation  Is 
one  of  oppressive  taxation  that  first  destroys 
private  initiative  and  then  the  very  govern- 
ment itself". 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  hss  happened 
to  tax  exemptions.  For  Instance.  In  1933  tax 
exemptions  were  13.500  for  a  nufcrrled  couple 
and  11.000  for  each  dependent.  Todays-even 
though  tbe  country  Is  bigger  and  richer^ 
the  exemption  Is  only  $000  per  person. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  average  person 
actually  hss  to  work  from  January  until  the 
end  of  April  each  year  before  he  can  call 
his  pay  his  own.  With  new  taxes  and  In- 
creased Federal  qwndlng.  you  may  soon  havs 
to  work  from  January  until  June — to  pay 
off  your  tax  bill — before  you  can  call  your 
year's  wages  your  own. 

While  it  Is  vital  that  we  maintain  strong 
Federal.  State  and  Local  Governments  with 
our  tax  moneys — it  Is  essential  that  we  keep 
in  mind  that  taxes  can  become  so  high  that 
they  destroy  the  very  governments  that  are 
so  Important  to  our  every-day  life. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  plessure  to  hava 
been  with  you  on  your  50th  anniversary.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  I  will  be  with  you  as  you 
celebrate  your  100th  anniversary — 50  yean 
from  now — but  if  I  am.  keep  in  mind  that 
I  would  like  very  much  to  be  invited  back. 


Mar7  Loa  Kieswcttor,  MoBster,  Ind^  oa 
Amcricaaua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN 

or   IKDUJVA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Siav  It,  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  &£r.  Speaker,  Uw  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mrs.  John — Mary  Looi — 
Kleswetter,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Munster,  Ind.,  is  an  outstanding  p&trloUc 
message  for  all  Amerlc&na  to  read. 

When  her  son.  Jim.  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, Mrs.  Kleswetter  made  a  deep  and 
personal  reappraisal  of  her  feelings  about 
patriotism  ekiid  as  a  result,  she  created 
a  one-woman  crusade  to  have  the  Amer- 
ican flag  flying  from  every  doorway.  She 
recently  was  awarded  the  American  Le- 
gion citation  for  Meritorious  Service. 
Mrs.  Kleswetter  also  has  a  daughter, 
Kriarilyn . 
The  article  follows: 

Tou  Bcr  I'M  a  Flag  Waves 
(By  ICar^Lou  Kleswetter) 
Tbe  rat-a-tat-tat  of  a  drummer's  stick: 
the  clash  of  brass  cymbals:  the  twirling  of 
silver  batons,  and  a  brUllantly  dressed,  fast 
stepping  color  guard  marching  down  the 
middle  of  Any  Street  VS-A..  are  the  appetiz- 
ers that  itlmulate  my  hungry  heart  for  a 
nourlsbtng  feast  of  patriotism.  The  chem- 
istry of  my  anatomy  has  lacked  tills  Ingre- 
dient for  a  near  disastrous  length  of  time 
and  my  system  is  suffering  from  "i>atrlottc 
decay". 

I  want  to  feel  my  heart  race,  a  mist  to 
cloud  my  eyes,  and  the  tightness  of  that 
"lump  In  my  throat'  make  speaking  impos- 
sible for  a  moment- 1  crave  to  know  that  good 
old-fashioned  spirit  of  patriotism.  Let  me 
see  visions  of  Betsy  Roes,  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son, and  Nathan  Hale,  as  I  watch  a  parade 
pass  by. 

If  I  become  so  stirred  that  I  shout  "Three 
cheers  for  the  red.  white  and  blue."  dont 
Jeor  me.  Join  me,  and  let  the  world  know 
you're  proud  to  be  an  American) 

Why  cant  Americans  let  loose  emoUonally 
and  allow  their  fervor  for  flag  and  country 
to  ripple  forth  as  do  the  red  and  white  strlpee 
of  our  t>eau  tlf ul  American  flag?  Because 
somewhere  along  the  curbslde  of  every  parade 
Americans  are  brainwashed  Into  bellevlnB 
It  "oomy"  to  become  wrapped  up  constitu- 
tionally with  a  3  X  6  red,  white  and  blue 
piece  of  cloth.  A  complacent  attitude  towards 
our  fifty  stars  seems  the  socially  accepted 
way  to  respond.  Ood  forgive  you  who  have 
allowed  this  apathy  to  destroy  our  national 
heritage.  A  heritage  so  desired  by  those  who 
conceive  to  destroy  It.  that  they  strive  con- 
tinuously to  unravel  our  red.  wtilte  and  blue 
braid  of  unity  and  endeavor  to  steal  our 
precious  privilege  of  living  free.  We  modem 
Americans  take  so  for  grant«d  the  inherit- 
ance we  have  be«n  given,  that  we  have  be-. 
come  negUgent  of  the  reallaatlon  that  we 
nave  been  intrusted  to  preserve  this  herit- 
age for  those  yet  unborn.  It  Is  an  awesome 
responslbUlty. 

No  one  is  bom  patriotic.  Patriotism  musi 
be  Instilled  through  constant  Introduotloo 
to  ths  subject  just  as  we  are  Uught  ow 
religion.  The  cross  and  the  flag  are  the  two 
symbols  we  ss  Amerlc&ns  may  st&l  shara, 
regardlees  of  our  race,  creed,  color,  flnanrtaj 
status  or  political  views.  We  enter  the  houee 
of  worship  to  acknowledge  our  beUe*  In  Ood. 
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The  American  flag  Is  displayed  to  educate 
those  around  as  that  we  love  our  country 
and  Its  many  freedoms. 

How  do  we  preserve  our  heritage  for  future 
generations?  It  would  be  simple  U  ifason 
jars  oould  be  filled  and  labried  with  "Blood 
ihed  while  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was 
written"  or  "Tears  and  sweat  from  those 
who  fought  at  Ptanders  Field.  Oorregldor  and 
Pearl  Harbor".  But  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  cannot  be  tMttled  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  for  the  future  generations  to  open. 
Our  national  herltsge  must  be  preserved 
within  tbe  capsule  of  the  human  heart  with 
enough  dedicated  character  to  subject  Its 
overflow   Into   our   nation's   young   people. 

Heritage  is  preserved  through  cltlxenry. 
We  are  citizens.  We  must  set  the  example  for 
our  children  to  become  "good  citizens".  The 
demonstration  of  strong  faith  in  democracy 
and  undivided  devotion  to  our  country  must 
be  made  prevalent.  The  youth  of  our  nation 
is  Uncle  Sam's  strongest  weapon  against  de- 
feat. Each  generation  must  endeavor  to  re- 
kindle In  Its  youth  the  allegiance  to  our 
flag.  reverence  for  those  In  our  nation's  past 
and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cooperation  with 
the  administration  In  office,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal poIiUcal  sympathies. 

Count  the  flags  displayed  on  your  street 
this  Memorial  Day.  Will  you  he  proud  of  tbe 
number?  Total  the  flagpoles  you  find  stand- 
ing naked  of  their  Stars  and  Strlpee  on  Flag 
Day,  Ashamed?  I  am.  Numerate  your  bless- 
ings on  the  Fourth  of  July,  our  nation's 
birthday,  for  your  material  socompllshment 
oould  not  be  totaled  If  the  first  blessing  of 
being  bom  an  American  hadn't  been  given  to 
you.  Tou  bet  I^m  a  flag  waver! — And  when  I 
place  my  hand  over  my  heart  as  that  glorious 
American  flag  Is  raised  or  passes  by.  I  feel 
very  near  to  Ood:  and  that's  a  pretty  good 
place  to  be  In  these  trot^led  days.  Try  It  I 


Remarks  of  ChairmaB  Rircrs  Before  tbe 
Hampton  Roads  Maritime  Asiociatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OP  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  May  16.  1967 

Mr.  DOWNTNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  evening  nearly  600  business 
and  tnarltlme  leaders  In  the  tidewater 
section  of  Virginia  Jammed  the  Hampton 
Roads  Maritime  Association  annual  din- 
ner at  the  Hotel  Montlcello,  Nockolk,  Va.. 
to  hear  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  L.  Mindell  Rivers. 
Never  In  the  history  of  this  maritime  as- 
sociation, has  there  been  such  a  huge,  en- 
thusiastic, and  responsive  audience. 
Scores  of  people  had  to  be  turned  away 
due  to  lack  of  spec«.  The  reason,  of 
course,  was  Msndel  Rivcbs. 

Congressman  Rivers  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  was  interrupted  time  after 
time  by  applause.  He  exprefised.  In  force- 
ful terms,  his  concern  over  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  America  today,  and  very  ob- 
viously this  same  concern  Is  shared  t>y 
many  Americans. 

Congressman  Porter  Hardy,  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  US.  House  of 
Eepresentatlvea,  Introduced  Chairman 
Rivers  with  great  eloquence. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  tioth 
his  Introduction  and  the  main  address 
in  the  Congrcssiokal  Record.  The  ad* 
dress  Is  as  follows: 


iNTRODtrCTTON    OT    RKPRSSVKTATITK   RiVERS    ST 

Poa-rsa  Hahst  or  Vnomu 

It  has  been  my  prIvUeae  to  Introduce  a 
number  of  your  speakers  during  the  past 
twenty-one  years,  but  In  no  case  have  I  felt 
such  a  keen  penonal  pleasure  as  I  feel 
tonight. 

When  X  became  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  almost  twenty  years  ago 
I  was  In  SI*  position,  and  occupying  the 
#7  position  on  the  committee  was  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina, who  Is  our  speaker 
tonight.  It  took  sute«n  years  for  him  to 
move  those  seven  seats  to  the  Ftosltton  of 
chairmanship  and  for  me  to  move  up  to 
re. 

Like  every  member  on  our  committee.  I 
am  completely  happy  with  my  chairman. 
We  have  been  good  friends  during  the  more 
tban  twenty  years  we  have  served  togetber 
In  the  Congress.  On  occasion  after  occasion 
we  have  found  it  mutually  advantageous  to 
work  together.  And  I  have  been  grateful  to 
him  many  times  for  his  helpfulneee  with 
matters  concerning  all  of  us  in  the  tide- 
water area. 

But  I  have  been  grateful  to  hlih  particu- 
larly for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  as 
chalrmaiv  of  our  committee.  He  Is  a  truly 
outstanding  chairman,  He  is  a  champion  of 
the  people.  He  Is  dedicated  to  the  oonstl- 
tutlon.  He  is  determined  to  retrieve  for  the 
Congress  the  const  Ituttonal  prerogatives 
which,  through  tbe  years,  have  been  steadily 
eroding  and  taken  over  by  the  executive 
branch.  In  his  endeavor  to  further  this  ef- 
fort he  caused  to  t>e  made  a  plaque  which  he 
installed  on  the  front  of  the  committee  desks 
In  a  poaltlon  where  no  witness  can  avoid 
seeing  It.  The  plaque  quotes  from  the  con- 
stitution ; 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  raise 
and  suppcv^  armies — to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy — to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  tbe  land  and  naval 
foroee." 

As  I  said  before,  our  speaker — s  native  of 
South  Carolina,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  an  mit- 
fltandlng  chairman — Is  dedicated  to  safe- 
guarding these  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  is  dedicated  to  the  conittltuency  of 
bis  district.  He  is  dedicated  to  the  men  and 
the  women  in  our  mllitAry  servloes  He  Is 
dedicated  to  the  penile  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  oonunltted  to  protecting  the  integrity 
of  the  Congress — to  protecting  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  Nation.  It  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  present  to  you  my  chairman — my 
leader — and  my  good  personal  friend,  the 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

Adoiiess  bt  thc  Honosahlc  I.  Mendel  Rivebs, 

DEMOCmST.    OOP  SOTTTH   CAROLINA,    CMAnMAM. 

ARMS)  SaavicRS  CoMMrrm.  Honse  or  Rsr- 

HESENTATIVES.       TO      THE       HAMPTON       ROAII6 

MARmME  AseocUTiON,  NoBfOLK.  Va  .  Mat 

11.  1&67 

Mr.  Chairman.  dlttJnguished  guesU.  ladies 
and  gantlemcn,  when  one  of  your  distin- 
guished representatives  In  tbe  Congress. 
Porter  Hardy,  scked  roe  If  I  would  speak  to 
the  Hampton  Roads  Maritime  Association,  he 
used  the  typical  Hardy  approach. 

Porter,  as  you  may  know.  Is  Chairman  of 
our  Special  Investigating  Subcommittee,  and 
he  would  have  made  one  of  the  great 
prosecuting  attorneys  In  the  history  of  the 
nation  if  he  bad  been  an  attorney. 

He  didn't  say  to  me  "Mendel,  could  you 
come  to  Norfolk  and  talk  to  the  Hampton 
Roads  MarlUme  AasoclaUon?"  He  looked  me 
straight  in  the  face  and  said.  "TVhat  Ume  wtU 
you  arrive  on  May  11th  to  deliver  an  address 
to  tbe  HamptOD  Roads  Maritime  Aasocis- 
tlon?"  And  t>elDg  a  very  bimiblc  and  meek 
pjerson.  I  said.  "Whatever  time  you  want  me. 
Porter." 

And  that  la  why  X  am  here  tonight. 

I  am  always  amaMd  when  I  come  Into  this 
area  and  find  that  tt  Is  stUI  growing.  And  I 
am  not  being  obsequlotu  when  I  say  that 
I  know  of  no  area  In  America  which  knows 


better  how  to  take  advantage  of  progress  and 
prosperity. 

When  they  closed  down  the  Army  Termi- 
nal, the  City  of  Norfolk  leased  It  and  now 
they  are  going  to  expand  It. 

Tou  are  deepening  the  chazmel  In  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

Tou  are  building  a  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollar  cargo  pier  In  Newport  News  and 
putting  up  a  (7.3  million  cargo  pier  In  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Company,  one  of  the  wwld's  great  ship- 
yards. Is  engaged  In  a  large  modernization 
program. 

Likewise,  through  increase  In  facUlues  the 
Norfolk  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company, 
beaded  by  Mr.  Roper,  is  pRpandIng  Its  services 
m  the  repair  field  and  Into  new  shipbuilding 
also. 

ModernlKstlon  of  our  shipyards,  as  you 
know.  Is  a  lubject  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  We  know  that 
modem  private  yards  and  modem  Navy  yards 
are  vital  to  our  future. 

So  we  think  the  Department  of  Defense 
ahotild  build  at  least  a  oouple  of  Fast  De- 
plojrment  Logistic  ships,  but  we  have  im- 
poeed  restrictions  on  the  buUdlng  of  them 
Insofar  ss  the  further  expansion  at  the  pro- 
gram Is  concerned. 

An  a  matter  of  fact,  we  probably  would 
have  two  nearing  completion  now  If  the  Navy 
had  asked  the  greatest  private  yard  In  Amer- 
ica— Newport  News — to  build  them. 

We  also  want  to  know  about  some  positive 
plans  for  modernizing  our  Navy  shipyards. 

We  want  to  make  sure  we  get  a  new  or 
modemleed  yard  and  we  also  want  to  be  sure 
that  government -owned  cargo  vessels  wlU  not 
be  used  in  competition  with  our  Merchant 
Marine. 

But  beyond  that,  we  want  to  see  a  specific 
plan  for  rebuilding  our  Merchant  Marine. 

I  suppose  the  saddest,  and  in  a  sense  the 
moot  Inexcusable,  blot  on  the  accomplish' 
ment  of  the  last  five  sdminlstratlons  of  this 
country  is  the  failure,  the  utter,  absolute 
failure,  to  restore  America  as  the  number 
one  maritime  nation  of  the  world. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done  at>out  tt. 

Tou  have  the  facUltlee  here  to  handle 
ships  of  all  BizcM.  You  also  have  something 
here  In  this  ares  that  doesn't  bother  tnc. 
but  makes  me  Rcrstch  my  head  a  little. 

Hampton  Roads  Is  the  site  of  33  major 
military  commands,  and  that  includes  the 
largest  concentration  of  Naval  Installations 
In  the  world.  And  yet.  1  represent  Charles- 
ton. South  Carollno- 

Now.  I  get  accused  every  once  in  a  while 
by  a  variety  of  well  wishers  of  putting  more 
In  the  Plrvt  Congressional  District  ol  South 
Carolina  than  the  district  can  bold 

I  even  saw  one  statement  the  other  Qay 
tliat  accused  me  of  authorizing  cemeierle*.. 
They  have  even  given  me  credit  for  the  base 
at  Parrls  Island,  which  goes  back  to  the  19th 
Century— before  I  was  born. 

Well.  I  munt  admit  I  have  done  my  beet 
for  Charleston  and  I  am  not  going  to  apol- 
ogize to  anyone.  At  least.  If  tbe  people  of 
Charleston  like  It.  I  am  not  going  to 
apologise. 

To  paraphrase  Wlnson  Churchill.  I  wasn't 
elected  from  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  to  preside  over  the 
liquidation  of  Charleston  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  Tom  Downing  and  Porter  Hardy 
aren't  serving  you  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  preside  over  the  liquidation 
of  this  area. 

But  I  am  a  Uttle  bit  envious  when  I  look 
around  and  see  not  only  the  oldest,  but 
also  the  largest.  Naval  shipyard.  The  Hamp- 
ton Roads  area  is  tbe  home  of  the  Atisnllc 
Fleet,  the  NATO  Atlantic  Supreme  Com- 
mand, the  Fifth  Naval  District  Headquarters 
the  Fifth  Coast  Guard  District  HeadquarterE. 
the  Army  Transportation  Center,  tbe  VS. 
Continental  Army  Command,  and  the  U-S. 
Arm;  Engineering  District  Office. 
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And  M  rou  }ust  rmiss  tout  syebrowB  % 
mtl«  bit.  yon  vlU  ftlao  bm  Langlcr  Fteld. 
Uttle  Crvek.  Ocmjia,  uid  TorkUnm- 

Well,  I  think  you  ass  vbAt  I  InMA.  Toa 
have  B^ot  ui  Importuit  mUlUkry  complex 
ben  fc&d.  ft  mlebty  importAxu  mduatiiAl 
complex,  and  p&rentbetlcaUy,  you  sbould  b« 
mighty  proud  ol  the  p«opI«  you  Bend  to  Con- 
gress. I  don't  kBow  of  ft  better  teftm  In 
CongrccB  thftn  Tom  Downing  ftnd  Porter 
Hmrdy.  They  think  aSlke.  work  together,  utd 
even    eichftnge    constituents. 

But  wblle  you  are  cxpreaslng  your  prtd* 
In  the  ftccomplUhnieDU  of  the  H&mpum 
Roadft  u-ee  and  your  repreeentatltlon.  let  me 
ahftre  with  you  my  ooocem  over  whftk  la 
hApF>enlng  In  America. 

While  American  boye  are  dying  In  Vietnam 
to  preserve  freedom,  beatnika,  do-gooders. 
ultra-liberals,  plnkoe  and  others  of  like  Uk, 
are  doing  their  beet  to  deetroy  America. 
Honeet  cHUclam  la  one  thing,  but  I  wonder 
If  thoee  who  are  criticizing  our  scUoo  in 
Vletn&m  have  ao  aoon  forgotten  thoae  Im- 
mortal w<}rds  of  Stephen  Decatur:  "Our 
country!  In  bar  Intercoxirae  with  foreign  na- 
tion* may  ahe  always  be  in  the  right:  but 
our  country  right  or  wrong."  spoken  right 
here  in  Norfolk,  one  hundred  fifty  one  years 
ago. 

What  hae  happened  In  America  to  make 
patriotism  ao  out  of  date  for  a  new  class 
of  peeudo  Amertcana? 

What  is  re^ionslhle  for  an  atmoephere 
which  pemdea  a  good  p*rt  of  thla  country 
that  la  frightening?  Toungstcra  from  good 
hocnea  being  arrveted  for  destroying  pubUo 
property — pure  wanton  destruction.  Just  for 
the  sake  of  destroying. 

Crime  rates  are  soaring  In  all  of  our  largs 
cities;  magaalnea  and  columnlita  publish  ar. 
tides  aimed  at  destroying  our  Intelligencs 
eoUectlng  activities  and  take  pride  In  such 
disclosures:  and  elected  pnbUe  officials  st- 
tampt  to  form  the  fore^  poUcy  of  this 
nation  when  that  reaponalhUlty  is  Tested  In 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sren  socae  of  our  courts  have  lost  their 
sense  of  duty  and  honor  and  patriotism.  Tou 
cannot  even  question  a  suspect  without  ad- 
rising  him  of  his  rights  and  checking  his 
psychiatric  backgroimd.  That's  all  we  beer 
are: 

Rlghtsl  Rlghtsl  Bights) 

That  Is  the  modem  password — what  are 
my  rights? 

Will  somebody  remember  the  word  DbUg»- 
tlon?  WUI  socns  court  in  thla  land  ezpreas  a 
concern  for  the  victim  of  a  crime  Instead  ot 
bleating  about  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

I  wrote  a  law  not  long  ago  that  made  It  a 
czlme  to  wlUfuUy  destroy  or  bum  a  draft 
card. 

One  circuit  court  upheld  It  as  being  con- 
stitutional. Another  circuit  court  In  Boston 
said  that  It  was  unconstitutional. 

And  the  chief  argument  for  that  latter  de- 
cision was  that  you  can  destroy  a  draft  cant 
by  burning  it  In  a  public  decaonstratlcm  be- 
cause It  Is  symbolic  action. 

And  I  preetime  that  this  same  court  would 
decide  that  their  own  court  records  could  b* 
deetroyed  in  this  same  symbolic  action,  eren 
though  there  ars  federal  laws  against  such 
action. 

And  I  guess  this  same  court  would  pat  on 
the  back  anyone  who  wants  to  bum  aa 
American  flag  as  a  symbolic  act. 

This  is  the  extent  to  which  freedom  of 
speech  hss  gons,  as  Interpreted  by  a  court 
which  Is  long  on  theory  and  abort  on  prae- 
Uce. 

It's  tlm.e  to  recall  those  words  of  PresldeiM 
Johnson,  spoken  Just  a  few  day*  ago.  "We 
must  guard  every  man's  right  to  speak,  but 
we  must  defend  every  man's  rl(ht  to  answer." 

It  Is  tlm*  for  ths  Axnartcan  peopls  to  r»- 
esamlns   wtiare  ws  are   and   where   ws  ars 

In  soms  educational  Instttatlons  trustees 
and  educators  no  longer  control  coUegs  pd- 


toy.  Th*  stodsnts  ars  aeeklng  to  ran  these 
schools.  WaIkoatB«  boyootto  and  demonstra- 
tions— these  are  the  symbols  o(  our  times. 

I  noticed  In  ths  paper  the  other  day  that 
a  group  of  Hampton  Institute  students  have 
turned  in  their  Beaerve  Officv  Training 
Corpe  uniforms  as  a  protest  against  the  com- 
pulsory military  training  program  at  the 
school.  And  I  suppose  Hampton  InsUtuts 
wUl,  like  ths  rest  of  the  unlverslUfls  In  the 
oountry,  meekly  submit  to  such  a  demon- 
stration. 

We  had  a  sUnllar  event  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity not  long  ago,  and  wben  the  school  at- 
tempted to  dlaclpUoe  the  demonstrators, 
other  demonstrators  broke  Into  ths  masting. 

And  It  Is  not  confined  Just  to  Bamptoo  or 
Howard;  It  also  happened  at  Harvard  and 
Berkeley. 

And  If  this  contlnuas.  It  may  not  be  long 
before  each  regiment,  or  dlvlaloQ.  or  crew  of  a 
ship,  will  hold  an  election  to  decide  which 
battle  they  will  Oght  or  whether  they  will 
fight  at  aU. 

We  even  have  a  case  in  the  ooorts  now 
wbere  a  captain  says  he  Is  opposed  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  that  he  has  the  right  to 
choose  the  war  In  which  he  wants  to  fight. 

And  we  have  a  heavy  weight  boxer  who 
claims  to  be  a  conscientious  ob^tor  as  a 
member  of  a  religious  order  which  objects 
to  the  war.  And  we  are  told  that  final  crim- 
inal action  against  him  may  take  as  much 
as  two  years. 

I  think  It  ta  time  to  aay  to  thoae  who 
oppose  war  In  any  form  and  who  object  to 
serving  their  nation  "Tou  can  deo:iand  your 
rights,  but  first  meet  your  obligations." 

Let's  give  the  sunshine  patriot  a  choloa 
ot  losing  hts  dtixenahlp  or  serving  his  coun- 
try. I  see  no  reason  on  Ood's  green  earth 
why  your  sons  and  mine  should  go  to  Viet- 
nam to  protect  a  fly  speck  In  this  country 
who  saya  "I  dont  like  this  war  beoauss  I 
worship  a  flower  pot  and  that  pot  aaya  I 
don't  have  to  aerve." 

Let's  put  a  quid  pro  cjuo  Into  dtlEenshlpI 
Let's  stop  moUycodidUnc  these  peopls. 

t  read  the  other  day  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  by  your  distinguished 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  quoting  from  th* 
Staunton.  Virginia,  Leader,  that  a  magazine 
has  revealed  regiilatlons  recently  Issued  by 
the  Department  at  lAbor  "which  permit  a 
convict,  solely  as  the  result  of  work  whUa 
serving  a  prison  sentence,  to  establish  his 
eligibility  for  unemployment  benefits  and 
to  qualify  for  Bodal  Security."  and  that 
"Civil  Scrvlos  sJso  gives  retlremsot  credit 
for  time  served  tn  prtsoa.** 

Say  it  Isn't  sol 

I  hop*  eomeone  wlU  tell  ms  that  that  Is 
wrongi  I  dont  want  to  believe  thati  I  find 
It  almost  Inoonoelvabl*  that  It  eoold  b* 
true. 

If  It  Is  true.  I  would  llks  to  find  ths  Idiot 
who  wrots  the  regulation,  and  If  th*  regu- 
laUon  U  based  on  the  law,  then  I  wUl  bav* 
to  accept  partial  responsibility  ot  being 
Idiotic  enough  to  vote  for — or  not  vote 
against — a  law  that  permits  such  a  ridiculous 
result. 

Are  we  heading  down  the  path  to  our  own 
destruction? 

We  ar*  giving  away  our  resources  to  na- 
tions who  demand  our  aid.  Ws  used  to  havs 
food  surpluses  in  this  nation.  Soon  ther* 
may  be  shortages. 

And  ther*  wUI  be  no  one  around  to  help 
us  when  w«  go  down  the  drain. 

I  am  eoooeni«d  about  Amsrlcat 

I  am  worried  abotit  people  who  demand 
their  rights  with  a  total  disregard  for  their 
obligations.  I  am  conoemed  that  people  want 
zoora  pay  for  leaa  hours  of  work.  Z  dont 
like  to  see  this  nation  running  Into  s  con- 
stant type  or  Inflation  that  Is  going  to  maks 
life  almost  unbearable  for  milUona  ctf  older 
peopls.  Z  am  ooooviwd  Xbak  w%  ta*TS  dsval- 
oped  a  wsUars  stats  and  that  srentuaUy 


lb*  federal  goTemmant  will  cocUrot  every 
aspect  or  your  Ufa. 

But  I  am  enoouragad  when  I  com*  to  aa 
area  such  as  this  and,  ae*  suoosMrftil  boal- 
nescmen  working  hand  In  gkrve  with  aklUed 
labor  and  tntaUlgant  labor  leaders  sur- 
rounded by  dedicated  military  peraoonsl 
who,  all  working  together,  .can  produoe  this 
clear  example  cT  progress  and   prosperity. 

T^ls  Is  the  type  of  deoKinstratlon  dty  the 
rest  or  the  nation  can  look  to.  Toa  hav* 
achieved  much  and  I  rather  suspect  that 
this  Is  only  the  beginning. 


A  Host  Amj  From  Hob« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE:s 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  ooLoaaoo 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPZISSKNTATIVKS 

Tuetdav,  Maw  i«.  1967 
Mr.  ASPINAU^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
d^ons  of  a  great  statesman  like  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wllsoti,  the  speeches  of  a 
great  orator  like  Daniel  Webetcr,  and  the 
feats  of  great  athletes  Uke  thoee  of  Babe 
Ruth  or  Jim  Ryun,  must  be  admired  and 
revered  by  the  great  majority  who  nerer 
achieve  such  fame  or  renown. 

Yet  perhaps  a  greater  eloquence  Is 
found  tn  the  simple  human  virtues — 
those  oi  kindness  and  love  and  under- 
standing— which  may  t>e  possessed  by  the 
plainest  men.  and  wMch  must  find  their 
fullest  expression  In  the  everyday  lives  of 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  an  especially 
clear  example  of  the  value  of  such  simple 
human  virtues  In  an  editorial  In  the  Fort 
Morgan.  Colo.,  Times.  I  would  Uke  to 
share  It  with  my  colleagues: 

A   HOMB   AWST    PaOK    HOMS 

There  was  quite  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
during  th*  progrsm  prvsentsd  at  th*  retire- 
ment dinner  for  Uary  Terrlere  Uonday  night 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Morgan  Ooimty 
Bar  Association. 

The  program  was  provided  by  the  Mount 
View  Olrla  School  Choir  ocnnposed  of  48  mem- 
bers, girls  who  had  been  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  law  and  had  been  placed  In  the  achool 
to  be  taught  the  right  way  U  the  better  way. 

As  Judge  George  A.  OoU  said  during  his 
introductloo:  A  mother,  father  and  daughter 
win  appear  before  him.  the  girl  having  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanor.  They  will  be  given 
one  more  chanoe  but  the  parents  are  told  If 
they  can't  enforce  discipline  and  if  the  girl 
cant  give  them  respect,  "I  know  a  school 
where  they  have  Just  as  good  teachers  as 
there  are  In  Morgan  County  and  they  can 
teach  reepect.'* 

The  superintendent  ot  the  school,  before 
the  program,  said  "thaes  girls  have  so  much 
to  give.  They're  told  it's  thetr  obUgatlon  to 
please  you  and  It'a  been  a  tremendoua  pleas- 
ure to  oome  hers." 

The  music  dlrecttv,  who  works  with  the 
gins  at  night,  described  how  the  girls  com* 
to  the  school  "with  haU  In  their  face."  But 
he  also  told  erf  their  reception  by  400  Shrln- 
er«  for  whom  they  put  on  their  program  four 
nKinths  ago,  oT  one  of  the  members  who  was 
given  an  audition  at  the  TTnlTsrstty  ot  Colo- 
rado for  a  music  scbolarahlp. 

These  are  girls  who  would  hav*  required 
so  UUls  parental  love,  direction,  atteotloci 
and  dladpUne  to  have  followed  ths  right 
way.  Bat  ther  dldnt  racrtv*  the  needed 
gnldano*  at  bocns  and  erentoaJly  bsoams 
st«d«nts  at  th*  schooL 
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There  was  no  b«tc  on  the  fac«s  of  the 
girls  as  they  stood  on  the  rteen  tn  front  of 
the  large  audience  and  sang:  their  faces  re- 
flected the  happlnesB  and  pleasure  of  being 
there  that  you  find  on  the  faces  of  a  high 
school  group  which  Is  ready  to  perform. 

As  their  audience  stood  and  applauded 
when  they  marched  from  the  room,  soms 
had  tears  in  thedr  eyes. 

It  would  have  taken  so  little  as  they  were 
growing  up  to  have  kept  these  girls  Uvlng 
at  home.  But  now  they  are  residents  In  a 
school  provided  by  the  stat«  where  direction. 
dlsetpUns  and  sohooUng  are  requirements 
OTsr  which  they  hav*  no  choice.  Now  there 
Is  hope. 


Tkc  Sea  Tif  cr  Sect  Vielaain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 


IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Map  1$.  1967 

Mr.  DENNST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
marine,  for  mys^  and  my  colleagues, 
I  know,  we  are  on  intensely  Interested  In 
the  conflict  taking  place  In  Vietnam,  and 
the  valiant  Americans  flghtlng  there. 

To  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
might  like  a  closeup  glimpse  of  that 
scene,  m&y  I  suggest  you  need  go  no 
further  than  the  newspaper  rack  In  the 
Speaker's  lobby. 

On  file  there  are  current  editions  of 
the  Sea  Tiger,  the  very  excellent  publica- 
tion of  the  m  Marine  Amphibious  Force. 

The  m  MAF  area  of  responsibility  is 
the  I  Corps  area — that  section  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  closest  to  the  North 
Vietnam  enemy. 

Such  unit  publications  are,  of  course, 
extremely  valuable  for  the  edification 
and  morale  of  the  troops,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  the  candid  and  poignant  picture 
you  will  get  from  persuing  the  few  pages 
of  the  Sea  Tiger  will  give  you  a  much 
greater  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  sacrifices  these  men  are  making 
for  us  all. 

I  would  Uke  to  Include  Just  one  story 
from  the  most  recent  edition  to  reach  us: 
UAxmx  STAsnis  ros  3S  Murvrsa  on   Asmeo 


(By  CpL  Ray  Wilkinson) 

DoMOBA. — ^A    ICailiM   can    pow    old    very 

quickly  In  Vietnam.  Ask  Ifl-ysar-old  Noel  D. 
Redding:  hs  lived  "a  lifetime"  In  just  38 
minutes. 

During  that  period  ot  Ume,  the  distance 
of  one-sixteenth  of  an  mch  and  a  small 
piece  of  tile  wim  all  that  separated  the  Ma- 
rine from  death. 

Redding  triggered  the  drama  when  he 
stepped  on  a  mine  during  Operation  Big 
Horn  28  mllee  northwest  oT  Phu  Bal. 

Reacting  Instantly  to  the  deadly  "dick". 
Redding  froee  on  the  apot  and  yelled  for 
nearby  Marines  to  clear  the  area. 

Private  Flrat  Class  Gary  N.  Kauper  (who 
had  only  30  day«  before  rotation  back  to  the 
Btatee)  worked  to  disarm  the  mine  for  the 
next  38  minutes  as  Redding  stood  unmoving. 

Redding,  a  machlnegunner  with  the  1st 
Battalion,  Ninth  Marines,  said  his  "company 
was  sweeping  a  village  on  line  when  we  came 
to  a  gully  crossing  the  rice  paddles.  As  I 
crossed  the  gully  I  noticed  a  punju  trap  and 
stopped  to  rip  It  up. 

"I  deetroyed  It.  turned,  and  began  to  walk 
away   when  I  beard  aoatfthlnc  click.  Th* 


flr«t  tiling  I  tiiouglit  about  was  a  mln*.  1%* 
toe  of  my  left  foot  had  dsprosKd  on*  o< 
the  three  prongs  of  the  fnlne. 

"I  pmt  all  my  welglkt  on  my  laft  foot,  nn- 
slung  my  rlUe  and  pot  tt  on  the  ground,  and 
called  my  gunner  bade." 

The  gunner  began  to  pR>be  the  earth  near 
Bedding's  foot  with  bis  bayonet  and  dle- 
oovered  the  mine.  Bedding  then  told  his 
gunner  to  pick  up  his  machlnegun  and  for 
everyone  to  evacuate  the  area. 

"The  first  thing  I  knew  about  It  was  whan 
I  heard  the  call  'engineer  up'."  Kauper  said. 
"When  they  told  me  the  situation  I  thought 
'Ob.  Ood'."  he  said. 

Kauper  took  off  his  helmet  and  pack  and 
deered    away    the    dirt    from    around    lh« 
mine- 
Redding  said.  "Kauper'a  eyes  got  real  big 
and  he  said.  It's  a  bouncing  betty'.** 

Bedding  asked,  "Tm  that  the  one  that  Jumps 
up  tn  the  air  and  blows  up?" 

Kauper  told  him,  "Tea." 

"Kauper  told  me  to  keep  all  my  weight  on 
my  left  foot  because  the  firing  pin  lacked  only 
one-sixteenth  at  an  Inch  for  detonation," 
Redding  aald.  "My  foot  looked  Uke  a  tree  In  a 
hurricane.  It  waa  shaking  that  much,"  hs 
added. 

"T^ere  waa  a  piece  of  tile  between  the  sole 
of  my  boot  and  the  prong  of  the  mine.  Oc- 
casionally I  could  'hear'  It  allpplng  and  was 
Bure  the  engineer  wouldn't  disarm  It  In 
time,"  Redding  added. 

Kauper  said  the  plunger  of  the  mine  was 
halfway  home.  Be  called  for  some  wire  but 
the  nearest  thing  available  was  a  safety  pin 
from  a  bandolier. 

'I  bent  It  Uke  a  flah-hook  and  tried  to  In- 
sert It  Into  the  aafety  hold.  It  wouldn't  go. 
I  had  to  get  a  bayonet  and  puah  the  fuae 
even  further  down  to  Inaert  the  pin  in  the 
bole,"  Kauper  said. 

For  added  safety.  Marines  then  piled  six 
flak  Jackets  around  the  mine,  one  around 
each  leg  and  one  around  Bedding's  exposed 
back. 

Bedding  was  told  to  Jump  away  from  the 
mine. 

"I  Jumped.  It  was  the  longest  two  seconds 
of  my  life,  but  It  didn't  go  off,"  he  added 
with  a  grin. 

Kauper  said  be  was  calm  while  disarming 
the  mine,  but  "after  it  was  over  X  began 
shaking  Uke  a  leaf.  If  X  had  really  thought 
about  It  all  I  don't  think  I  could  have  done 
It. "  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  testify  that  Incredible 
courage  knows  no  rank.  I  would  like  to 
conclude  with  the  foDowlng  excerpt  from 
an  account  written  for  Leatherneck  mas* 
azlne  by  Sgt.  Bob  Bowcn.  about  tlxe  dis- 
tinguished commanding  general  ot  the 
m  MAP,  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt.  News 
stories  daily  add  to  the  growing  leeend  of 
"Lew"  Walt,  and  this  Incident  wlU  give 
you  some  Idea  why : 

Walt  would  much  rather  make  his  com- 
mand decisions  from  a  foxhole  on  the  front 
lines  than  from  bis  office  In  Da  Nang.  His 
area  of  responsibility  encompaaeee  some  two 
and  a  half  million  VletnamMe  civilians,  oc 
the  advisory  level,  and  be  has  (^>eraUonal  oon- 
Irol  over  nearly  S,0O0  square  milea  of  terrain. 

Just  visiting  the  scattering  ot  oooimand 
poets  Is  a  Job  in  itself,  a  Jo*  Walt  accom- 
pllshss  as  often  as  possible.  In  this  venture. 
he  averages  around  100.000  air  mile*  traveled 
each  year. 

On  one  such  helicopter  flight  a  VC  anlpo- 
•sot  a  round  through  the  noBe  of  the  general's 
HTTIX.  Both  he  and  the  pilot  escaped  serious 
Injury  (Walt  was  hit  by  fragments)  and  the 
chopper  was  able  to  oont3nue  to  Its  destina- 
tion. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  closest  Walt  has 
come  to  becoming  a  statistic  In  Vietnam^ 
minus  oolunm  was  during  the  poUtleal  up- 


heaval In  Da  Nang  last  year.  The  only  bridge 
Dnklng  downtown  Da  Nang  with  the  Marines' 
Mart»le  Mountain  airfield  had  been  captured 
and  no  tniBo  was  being  allowed  to  pass.  The 
brldg*  had  bean  mined,  and  the  Marines  were 
told  that  any  attempts  to  cross  it  would  re- 
sult In  It  being  blown  up.  Walt  needed  that 

Backed  up  by  a  team  of  aoglneen.  hs 
walked  to  ths  bridge.  When  he  reached  It  h* 
told  the  engineers  to  disconnect  the  ezplo- 
slvee.  Be  dldnt  stop.  Be  continued  walking 
toward  the  center,  where  a  Vietnamese  lieu- 
tenant stood. 

The  lieutenant  aaked  Walt  to  go  back. 

Walt  said  hs  was  going  to  walk  It  by  himself 
or  fight  his  way  across  with  a  company  of 
Marines. 

"AU  right.  Oeneral."  the  lieutenant  aald, 
"we  die  together."  With  that,  he  brought  bis 
arm  down  as  a  signal  to  detonate  the  ex- 
plosives. Fortunately,  the  Marine  engineers 
had  disconnected  them  In  time,  but  Walt 
had  no  way  of  knowing  this.  He  had  placed 
his  life  in  the  hands  of  his  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  gratifying,  indeed,  to 
know  the  situation  Is  in  such  good  hands. 


Foster  Grandpareal  Program  Oae  of  Most 
Soccessfvl  n  VS.  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALZrOENU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESKNTATIVES 

TuesOay.  May  IS,  1967 
Ux.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  favorable  view 
of  one  of  the  most  heartwarming  phases 
of  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
strategy  against  poverty — the  foster 
grandparents  program. 

The  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  Union  tells 
of  the  good  that  the  program  holds  for 
the  "grandparents"  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren they  serve,  and  I  want  to  Include 
the  editorial  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord: 

Togrmi  OaANnPASKTrT  PaocsAif  Oks  or  Most 
StTcxrxssrui.  zm  VS.  Plan 
Next  to  Head  Start,  what  Is  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  the  projects  dreamed  up 
In  the  anti-poverty  program  is  that  of  foeier 
grandparents.  Borne  2.S00  oldsters  in  43  clUes 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  work  at  it.  They 
envelop  foundlings  and  other  bereft  chil- 
dren with  warm,  loving  care,  that  is  good 
both  for  the  children  and  the  foster  gmnd- 
parents. 

The  men  and  women  must  be  more  thoji 
60  years  old.  In  good  health  and  have  an 
Income  that  does  not  exceed  SI  ,500  a  year 
A  high  school  educaUon  Is  not  required, 
and  persons  who  have  never  married,  but 
have  had  experience  caring  for  children,  are 
eligible  They  earn  SLM  an  hour.  They  are 
saoh  assigned  to  a  particular  child  and  build 
a  close  association  with  him. 

In  fact,  there  are  heartbreaking  scenes  at 
the  end  of  the  day  when  foster  grandparents 
have  to  leave.  The  heartbreak  la  not  on  the 
side  of  the  child  alone. 

The  program  was  designed  to  provide  new 
roles  for  older  people,  create  new  employ- 
ment opportxinltlea,  stimulate  innovauonfl 
in  child  care  and  institutional  admlniftra- 
tlon  and  demonstrate  a  major  new  resource 
ot  responsible  workers.  Giving  the  ehJldron 
a  continuing  relationship  with  adults  was 
the  plus  factor. 
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Tk«  NcifUMirliood  Toaft  Corp*:   TW7 
L«n  It  b  Dcu^ora  Camatf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ow  aruiAMA 
IK  THE  HOnSX  OP  REPRBSENTATtVKS 

Tuesday.  May  1$,  19S7 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Of- 
fice of  Eto>nomic  Oi>port\iiiity  ha*  been 
the  target  of  many  pointed  fingers  and 
much  "^rtewln*  with  alana"  In  recent 
months. 

It  pleases  me  today,  hovever,  to  re- 
port on  one  OEO  program  that  has 
promed  Itself  In  the  Ninth  District  of 
TTirfi^nw.  Here.  I  speak  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Corps,  which  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Indiana  Parmera  Union. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reports  on 
the  suooesB  of  this  unrseram  In  Dearborn 
Ooonty,  pointing  out  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  essential  element  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or  any  other 
self-help  project  sponsored  by  ibe  Fed- 
eral Government — that  of  concern  and 
action  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Lester  D.  Brown  hu  described  the 
program  and  Its  wort  In  Dearborn 
County  under  the  title  of  "Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps:  They  Lotc  It  In  Dearborn 
County." 

This  excellent  news  report  reads  as 
follows: 

NdOHteaHOOD  Touth  Ookfs:  Tbxt  Lon  It 
ZH  Dkamxtw  00>CTinT 
(By  Lester  D.  Brown) 

Lawxxncxsubo,  Ind. — wmi*  eotns  FedenJ 
profT&mB  do  not  measure  up  to  exp«ctatlaiis 
that  cant  b«  a&l<l  of  tbe  RetghtxDrhood  Tcmtb 
Oorpa  progrmm  In  Dearborn   Oounty. 

In  FBbruuy.  1006.  th*  program  hera  wmm 
caUed  tbe  beet  In  the  itttte  by  Lawrenoa  Dor- 
roll.  legialaUva  director.  JnOlum  Fumeia 
Union,  spooeora  of  the  prognun. 

DorreU  aald.  "Thla  sncceaa  Just  dldnt  hap- 
pen by  chanoe.  Uuch  of  the  credit  1>  due  to 
the  county  oocnmlttee  and  the  non-profit 
flrma  employing  the  young  men  and  women." 

The  prognun  enahlea  young  people  Crocn 
low  Inooma  familiee  to  vork  at  $l.2S  an  boor. 
Tb*  In-school  program  ta  for  thoae  etUl  In 
high  echool  and  the  out-of>ecbool  prograa 
ta  for  unemployed  youth  not  attending 
eeboot  Tbe  age  limit  for  both  programs  U 
l«to31. 

In-achoolen  work  12  houra  a  week,  while 
out-of-achoolen  work  30  houn  a  week.  Dear- 
bom  County  youth  are  employed  at  the 
oourthouee  offices,  achoola,  Ubrarlea.  highway 
departmenta.  county  boepdtal.  Southeavtam 
Indiana  Economic  Opportunltj  Corp.,  and 
other  nonprofit  organisations. 

The  liYO  program  b«giin  here  tn  June 
1WJ6.  when  County  OoninUwloner  John  Foi, 
Auditor  Joe  Stacy,  labor  repreeentatlve  Darla 
Booth.  ReT.  Btoughton  Summen.  Robert 
Calms,  oounty  auperlntendent  of  schools, 
and  Kenned  Pitta,  superintendent  <tf 
Aurora  City  schools,  were  asked  to  attend  a 
June  meeting  at  Seymour. 

Fox  was  elected  president  of  Dearborn 
Ootmty'a  committee,  which  alao  Ineludaa 
welfare  director  ICUdred  Oreen  and  Jamaa 
Brltton. 

Tbe  committee  called  In  school  ofldala  and 
welfare  peraonnel  to  explain  tbe  program  asd 
June  15,  IMC,  the  first  summer  program  b*- 
gan  with  ao  In-echoolera  and  30  out-of- 
echoolers.  Pr«aldant  F>dx  said. 

He  oonUnuad.  ~Wa  were  really  Impreaaad 
With  the  prograea  the  youth  made  during 
their  work  oo  the  flzst  |»ograai.  ^ar  the  &mk 


Mbw  In  thafr  Biva  some  of  the  yoanyrteta 
had  mooay  ttisy  eoold  call  th^r  own.  Ton 
ahould  hare  se«i  Om  smilea  on  their  tmom  as 
tb«y  raoadeed  that  first  paycheck." 

Tb*  IM*  aomBMr  prognm  brongbt  g6,a00 
a  month  Into  DeailMfn  Omm^,  fox  aatd. 
That  program  was  the  largaat  In  the  sCate^ 
OB  youngstera  participated.  Included  were  SO 
In-acbooten  and  SS  ofit-of-schoolcra.  Their 
money  was  spent  wisely,  acoortllag  to  Tarn. 
who  said  tt  went  for  clothing,  food,  achool 
books  and  family  needs  at  home.  One  girl  la 
aa-rtng  now  to  have  her  teeth  repaired. 

When  the  Indana  program  began  only  18 
oountlee  participated,  but  since  then  22  other 
counties  have  Joined  and  Dearborn  County 
now  has  only  30  In  its  program.  This  Inoludee 
IS  ln-«cboolers  and  20  out-of-echoolera.  The 
quota  ■  flUed  and  Deartmm  Oounty  alwaya 
has  a  waiting  list. 

Out-of -school  en  are  allowed  to  work  for 
20  weeks  but  those  tn  school  can  oonUnue 
untu  graduation.  SooM  students  are  com- 
pleting two  yeara  of  work.  Thoae  In  schools 
wcrk  as  custodians,  library  ■sslatanta  and  at 
other  Joba. 

In  Dearborn  County.  186  youth  have  par- 
ticipated tn  the  NTC  program.  On«  hundred 
completed  the  entire  work  period.  40  quit  to 
take  higher  paying  poelUocui  and  SO  remain 
on  the  current  prograzn. 

President  Poz  said  he  feels  no  one  Just  op 
and  quit  the  program,  which  la  aa  acquit 
Indication  of  what  the  progrmm  baa  mrcant 
to  the  youth  of  the  county. 

Worken  an  covtnseled  and  member  users 
must  report  on  the  work  actlTltles  of  tfaoee  In 
their  employ.  Abeenteelsm  has  alwaya  been 
held  to  a  rolniroum.  for  these  young  people 
appreciate  thotr  Joba.  According  to  Pox.  moet 
user  members  are  very  high  In  praise  of  thoee 
In  their  care  and  nuiny  user-members  bar* 
plaoed  the  NTC  youth  on  their  payroUs  after 
the  training  period  ended. 

nsor-members  not  only  get  the  sanrlces  of 
the  young  men  and  women  but  train  them  in 
Tarlous  occupations.  They  teach  how  to  oper- 
ate various  office  machtnee,  how  to  complete 
application  blanks  and  bow  to  prepare  for  an 
Interview  as  well  as  many  other  dut^ee.  Uany 
youth  have  learned  how  to  meet  the  pubUe 
for  the  first  time. 

Many  of  the  NTC  workers  hav*  been  able 
to  secure  well  paying  joba.  It  Is  hnpcaalble  to 
make  a  complete  list  but  Mrs.  Evelyn  Belew 
now  Is  a  depaty  auditor.  She  leexned  how  to 
operate  a  computer  while  training  under 
Auditor  Joe  Stacy  and  when  a  racancy 
occurred  tn  his  office,  be  hired  her.  She  makes 
tax  blUs,  prvparea  payroll  and  othsr  checks 
on  the  machine.  These  are  but  a  few  of  her 
many  actlrltlea.  Uary  Uargaret  Childers,  tha 
KTCTs  first  secretary  here,  bas  completed  a 
six -months  clerk -stenographer  course  at 
Indiana  Technical  Scbool.  IndlanapMDlla.  Sb* 
la  now  on  the  stalT  ot  the  Army  finance  de- 
partment     at      Ft.      Benjamin      Barrlson, 

Much  credit  must  be  giTen  the  oounty  NTO 
ocmmlttee  which  has  helped  many  at  tha 
trainees  obtain  Joba  where  tbey  themselves 
had  t>een  unable  to  do  eo. 

Tou  dont  bear  many  complaints  her* 
about  the  money  being  speaS  for  the  NTO 
program.  TIm  benefits  generally  hare  been 
obvious. 


Ov  Touf  People  Prove  Tbcir  Merit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nj.ZMOxa 
IN  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1987 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  young 
people  the  country  over  are  still  foUowlnc 
our  national  tradition  of  earning  aca- 


demic accolades  and  awards;  but,  all  too 
often.  It  U  the  teenage  delinquent  and 
not  Uie  honor  student  who  win*  head- 
Unee.  The  JoUet-Herald  News  ot  Jollet, 
m.,  resisted  this  trend  by  honoring  tn 
a  recent  edltorlaJ  those  high  acbool  and 
college  atudenta  from  Will  County,  m., 
who  had  been  awarded  outstanding  aca- 
demic acclaim.  I  would  lUce  to  Join  the 
JoUet  Herald-News  In  congratulating 
these  young  people : 

Oum  TouKO  Peon^  Psovx  THxn  Maarr 

No  higher  aoclauatlon  could  be  awarded 
any  group  than  tbe  educational  faculties  at 
WUl  County  have  received  In  the  past  few 
daya. 

Their  products  have  won  the  hl^ieet  hon- 
ors in  scholastics  in  record  numbers. 

Richard  W.  Meyers  of  «6  Orr  St.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Joliet  Township  High  School  and 
Junior  College,  has  earned  the  position  ol 
co-valedlctorlan  at  the  graduating  cUaa  of 
the  Unlvenlty  at  nunola  with  a  straight  A 
average. 

EliEabeth  Lens  of  1044  Marquette  Road, 
a  sophomore  chemistry  major  at  lUlnt^ 
Weeleyan,  has  been  named  one  of  10  out- 
standing students  from  all  parts  at  the 
country  for  a  National  Sdenoe  Foundation 
aummer  program  at  the  University  at  Mia- 
eourl  She  is  alao  a  graduate  of  JoUe*  Town- 
ahlp  High  SchooL 

David  Young,  a  Junior  at  Lockport  Cen- 
tral High  Schoot,  became  the  flrat  high 
school  student  to  enter  the  President's 
Scholars  Program  at  Lewis  College. 

Chr1«tlne  Olaen.  West  Ridge  Road,  a  sen- 
ior at  St.  Frands  Aoadany,  was  the  otUy 
National  Merit  Scholarship  winner  In  tba 
oounty. 

And.  In  addition  to  Meyera.  Karen  Spragus. 
OOe  Adams  St.  Lockport,  Richard  Van  Swol. 
Route  a.  Monee,  and  Karl  King  730  Center 
St..  Plain fleld,  earned  places  on  Bronze  Tab- 
lets the  highest  possible  scholastic  honor  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  DlLnoto  can 
achieve.  Their  names  are  cast  oo  a  brotkse 
plaque  and  pemnanenUy  displayed  on  the 
walla  of  the  University  Library. 

One  reads  and  b«an  so  much  today  about 
school  dropouta.  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
long-haired  hipatoa.  It  is  refreshing  to  And 
out  that  youngsters  from  our  own  oommu- 
nJty  have  a  higher  goal  tn  Ufa. 

Theae  students  ara  to  be  congratulated 
for  thetr  devotion  to  Improvement. 

Tbe  schools  that  nurtured  them,  so  often 
the  target  of  actacken,  by  the  psrfonn- 
anna  at  their  graduatoa  have  proven  thalr 
worth,  too. 


Miss  JsM  DcCoarC7,  of  Frankfia,  lad, 
Wks  CeElra]  laifiua  Spellinf  Cham- 
pioBtUp 


EXTENSION  OP  R£&£ARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  a  BRAT 

OF  nroiAM* 
IN  THE  HOUai  OP  REPRSSBNTATIVZS 

Tuaday,  May  It,  ItST 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happj  to 
Insert  the  following  edltod&l  from  the 
Pmoklln,  Ind,  Daily  Journ&l  of  Ma;  2, 
1967,  congratulating  Mlsa  Jane  De- 
Courcy,  of  Franklin,  on  winning  flrst 
place  recently  In  the  central  Indlazia 
spelling  contest. 

Jane's  accomplishments  an  refreshing 
and  encouraging  reminders  that  the 
young  people  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  Judged  by  the  noisy,  imwashed 
minority  that  seem  to  get  most  ai  the 
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publicity.  Our  country  buQds  Its  future 
on  young  citizens  like  Jaine,  and  we  can 
be  proud  and  confident  that  this  future 
Is  in  good  hands. 

OOMOBSTB   CHAKP 

How  would  you  spell  such  words  ■■  "de- 
ciduous" and  "tenebrous  ?'*  In  fact,  do  you 
even  know  what  the  two  words  mean? 

Jane  DeCourcy,  the  14-year-old  flaughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  DeCourcy,  499  South 
Jackson  Street,  knows  how  to  spell  both 
words — and  hundreds  more.  She  also  knows 
what  they  mean. 

It  seems  Ulsa  DeOourcy,  a  Franklin  eighth 
grader,  sp^ed  tbe  words  "deciduous"  and 
"tenebrous"  to  win  flrst  place  Saturday  In 
tbe  Central  Indiana  spelling  contest  that 
was  held  in  Indianapolis. 

Aa  a  result,  the  calm,  cool  and  extremely 
poised  teen-ager  wlU  compete  In  the  Nation- 
al Spelling  contest  during  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. DC.  in  June. 

Naturally,  as  co-sponson  of  the  Johnson 
county  spelling  bee.  Tbe  Dally  Journal  ex- 
tends a  wlah  of  "good  luck"  to  Miss  De- 
Courcy. But  we  seriously  doubt  that  she  will 
depend  on  "luck."  And,  In  fact,  she  probably 
won't  need  It. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  In  Washington, 
we  are  proud  of  Jane,  and  the  other  two 
Johnson  oounty  entrants  who  participated 
In  the  Central  Indiana  ipell-off. 

With  youngsters  like  Jane  around  who 
needs  tbe  "beatniks"  anyway. 

P.S.  For  those  who  may  be  wondering,  the 
word  "decldotia"  means  shedding,  short-lived 
or  temporary,  and  tbe  word  "tcnebrooa" 
means  dark,  or  gloomy. 

We  looked  'em  up  In  Webster's  dictionary. 


Red  Fronts  Tax  Exempt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  vavTsunL 

IN  THE  BOUSB  OF  RKPBISENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  it  ay  Xt.  lit? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  moot 
loyal  Americans  work  and  pay  their 
taxes.  Red  fronts  go  taz  exempt.  The 
American  people  cannot  tolerate  dis- 
loyal revolutionists  attacking  their  coun- 
try— many  behind  tax-exempt  fronts. 
Our  people  are  looking  to  Congress  for 
control  of  tbls  tax  favoritism  to  those 
who  would  destroy  our  Qovemment. 
The  National  Guardian,  for  April  39  of 
this  year,  carried  a  list  of  organizations 
boasting  tax-free  contribution.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  here  reproduced  In  the 
Rccou: 

Fca  Tu-Kziiii>T  CoimsmTioMs 

From  time  to  time  the  Guardian  receives 
inquiriei  about  eontrlbutioni  to  tax-exempt 
civil  Ubertiea  and  civil  rlglita  orffanieationt 
iehich  toUJ  enable  a  contributor  to  make  s 
deduction  from  hie  gross  Income  tax.  fol- 
lowing is  a  Ust  of  tome  organizations. 

BUI  or  RlgbU  PQuniUtlon,  820  W.  SSUl  St, 
New  Tort.  N.T..  10034.  Prmldcnt.  Alcxuider 
L.  Crotby:  view  president.  Dr.  Otto  Nstban; 
■ecretAry.  Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  Punnan.  ThU  foun- 
dauoa  covers  botli  civil  liberties  and  dvU 
rigbu. 

ClvU  Rlgbta  Legal  Oefenae  Fund.  IK  Mar- 
ket St.,  Mewark.  KJ.  0710a.  Pbooe:  (301) 
622-1467.  Handles  clvU  rl«hu  only. 

Constitutional  Rights  Foundation.  aoS  So. 
Grand  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  Caur.  B0017.  Phone; 
(313)  llA  7-704.3  President.  OUIord  Phillips: 
•ecretary,  Clora  Warns.  Uatnlj  •dacatlonal. 


tAwyers  OonstUutlonal  Defense  Oociunlttee 
or  the  American  Clvtl  Liberties  Unlcsi.  IM 
Fifth  Ave..  New  Tork.  N.Y,  lOOlO.  Phone:  TU 
»-7&80.  SxecuUve  director.  Henry  Schwarss- 
chlld:  president.  Oarl  Rachlln.  Handles  dvll 
tights  only.  Los  Angeles  office.  Co  A.  L.  Wlrln, 
S23  West  Stb  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  M013. 

UelUejobn  ClvU  Llbertiis  Ubraiy.  1715 
Prandsoo  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Phone:  (tlS) 
TH  0-1338.  Dlrectoia,  Ann  Fagan  Ginger, 
Marshall  W.  Krause.  Prof.  L  Michael  Hey- 
man.  Named  after  Alexander  Melklejohn.  A 
collection  of  research  materials  on  civil  lib- 
erties, due  process.  dvU  rights,  and  law  of 
ths  poor  foe  practicing  lawyers,  law  profos- 
■on.  other  scholars  and  vgaulsatlons. 

The  BlU  of  Bights  Fund.  New  York  City, 
ceased  operations  as  of  March.  1060.  It  did 
not  have  tax  exemption.  Corliss  LAmont  was 
chairman  and  Philip  Wittenberg  counsel.  The 
fund  had  been  in  existence  slnoe  November, 
ISM. 


New  York  Times  CaDi  for  Preterratioa  of 
At  View  Fron  Monnt  Vemoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  maxtxjlivd 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  15.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  In  an  editorial  today  In- 
dorsed restoration  of  funds  for  parkland 
acquisition  at  Piscataway  Park,  Md.,  tn 
order  to  save  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon. 

But  the  New  York  Times  did  not  an- 
nounce lt6  support  for  this  critical  project 
without  spanking  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  deleting  the  12.7  million 
which  is  00  badly  needed  for  land  ac- 
quisition to  save  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon.  In  addition,  the  Times  looks  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  as 
I  am  also  looking,  to  put  the  Congress 
bcuJc  on  tbe  right  track  toward  comple- 
tion of  this  pilot  open  spaces  project. 

In  putting  the  Piscataway  Paric  prob- 
lem in  perspective,  the  New  York  Times 
states: 

Only  Uia  fuslghtednen  of  two  prlv&t* 
fouiLdatloiu  uid  the  unselflshxieu  of  prlTate 
own«ra  haT«  prtTcnted  the  dcaccratloa  of  ttw 
new  from  Mount  Vernon. 

But.  as  the  Times  so  aptly  remarks. 
unless  the  Congress  puta  forth  the  money 
to  meet  the  Federal  responsibility  at  Pis- 
cataway Park  by  August  thoce  priceless 
donations  of  lazid  and  scenic  easements 
win  be  lost,  and  In  the  Times'  words: 

Wltb  derelopment  preesuree  ateedUy  Inten- 
sifying, the  present  mgreeoient  amoog  all 
parUet  may  break  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  editorial  position  that  this  most 
respected  dally  newspaper  has  taken  on 
behalf  of  preservation  of  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon.  The  editorial  voice  of 
this  great  newspaper  Is  heard  through- 
out tbe  world.  For  this  newspaper  to 
speaX  out  for  the  view  from  Mount  Ver- 
non Is  a  tribute  to  Mount  Vernon  and 
its  surroundings,  to  those  private  land- 
owners and  nonprofit  foundations  which 
have  done  so  much  for  so  little,  and  to 
every  person  who  bas  supported  this 
effort. 


I  Include  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd: 
[Prom  Uie  New  York  Tlmei,  If&y  IQ.  1M7J 
Tmm  Vmr  PaoM  ICotnrr  Vbkok 
If  George  Washington's  home  wen  In  dao- 
ffer  of  being  tiimed  Into  s  ptson  parlor  or 
torn  down  for  s  high-rise  apartment,  erery 
patriotic  orgsnlzAtlon  In  the  country  and 
every  member  of  Congress  would  be  thunder- 
ing tn  protest.  Yet  aa  everyone  knows  who 
has  Tlslted  Mount  Vernon,  much  of  Its 
charm  and  one  of  the  principal  reason  that 
Washington  loved  It  Is  lU  aersne  view  across 
tue  Potomac  River  toward  the  green,  rolling 
fields  of  iCaryUnd. 

What  moet  tourists  do  not  know  and  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  knew  but 
chose  to  ignore  Is  that  mod  of  the  land  on 
the  Maryland  side  L«  in  private  hands.  Only 
the  farsightedness  of  two  private  founda- 
tions and  tbe  unfeiflshness  of  private  owners 
have  prevented  the  deeecraUon  of  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon.  But  every  year  thoee 
flashing  neon  Ughts  and  those  hamburger 
"palaces"  creep  a  little  closer. 

In  1961  Oongreas  authorlced  the  purchase 
of  private  land  which  together  with  lauds 
and  scenic  easements  donated  by  private  In- 
dividuals would  protect  the  area  forever. 
However.  PlAcataway  Paj-k,  as  the  area  is 
called  tn  memory  of  an  Indian  tribe  that 
lived  there  Is  colonial  Umee.  is  not  yet  a  re- 
ality. The  House  Appropriations  Conuntttee 
sliced  away  the  %2.1  million  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Pederol  purchase.  If  the  Oovem- 
mMlt  does  not  acquire  the  land  by  August, 
the  matching  gifts  of  land  and  scenic  ease- 
ments win  revert  to  the  donors.  With  devel- 
opment pressures  steadily  intensifying,  tbe 
preeent  agreement  among  aU  portlee  may 
break  down. 

Since  the  memtwrs  of  the  House  appor- 
•ntly  do  not  have  the  backbone  to  orerrole 
the  petty  tyrants  on  their  Appropriations 
Committee  even  when  George  Washington  ta 
iDTolved.  it  Is  up  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  put  a  stop  to  this  pur- 
blind, penny-pinching  foollshnees. 

While  tbe  Senate  Committee  U  at  It.  tt 
should  restore  the  funds  for  tbe  acquisition 
of  the  In^tana  Dunes  National  Lakeehorc- 
Congrees  authorized  the  pork  In  1060  after 
years  of  bitter  coatroveray,  but  the  enemies 
of  this  project  never  give  up.  With  land 
prioea  escalating,  delay  in  purchasing  the 
land  would  be  a  costly  mistake. 


Earl  H.  Scbmidtf  of  IsdianspoEt,  Receivei 
YMCA  Ktd  TriaacU  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAT 

OP  INDUNA 

IN  TBE  BOCSE  OP  BEPBBSENTATITCa 
Tuesday.  May  It,  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  clti»n«  of  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  was  recently  presented  with 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association's 
highest  honor,  the  Red  Triangle  Award, 

The  activities  of  the  YMCA  are  synon- 
ymous with  individual  and  oommunlty 
betterment.  Thanks  to  Earl  Schmidt,  and 
his  tireless  devotion  to  the  Y  and  other 
civic  activities.  Indianapolis  Is  a  better 
place  to  live.  The  following  editorial 
from  the  May  8.  1967.  Indianapolis  Star 
pays  tribute  to  this  fine  citizen: 
A  ■WoKTHT  crroxi* 

nxe  R«d  Trtuisle  Award — the  hlghect  the 
Tounc    Men*!    Cbristiui    Aaeodatlon    ean 
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gtv*— U  to  be  preaented  to  Btfl  B.  Sditaldt 

tbla  evening. 

The  IndluiApcdls  T,  plxth  bu-gert  in  Ow 
oountry.  hjta  nearly  50.000  incaitMra.  10 
branches  and  an  operaOng  budget  at  ilJ 
million.  Much  of  the  T**  tuccem  can  b«  at- 
tributed to  Schmidt's  efforts. 

Schmidt's  activities  have  not  been  limited 
to  the  T.  He  la  past  preeident  at  both  Croae- 
roads  Rehabilitation  Center  and  Serrlo^ 
men's  Center  and  h#  Is  a  member  at  tbm 
boards  at  Urn  United  Pund  and  a  number 
at  other  worthwhile  crgajilzatlons. 

He  U  an  example  ot  the  type  of  man  wtto 
flTea  of  blmsetf  to  mAke  a  better  Indlanai>< 
oUsl  The  city  can  be  proud  to  have  him  Ln 
lU  midst. 


Model  Ci&9*  asd  Real  Supplcncat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  nw  TowK 

IN  TBI  ROlrSS  or  RBPRESENTATIVKa 

Tueidat.  Mat  $,  liSt 

Mr.  TESZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppoft 
th«  tin>  pncranu  under  debate  In  ttw 
Hoon  todkj,  whicb  have  onfortonateiy 
beoocne  nibjecta  (or  partisan  attack — 
model  dtles  and  rent  supplement. 

Drastic  reductions  In  the  approprla- 
tlona  for  these  worthwhile  desnonstra- 
tlon  programs,  have  already  been  made 
In  committee  yet  the  threat  o{  a  partisan 
debate  and  a  p«uidsan  vote,  threatens 
and  place*  In  Jeomrdr  these  two  pro- 
frams  designed  to  meet,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  urgent  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion's cities  and  towns. 

The  rent  supplement  program  win  en- 
eourago  private  enterprise  and  prlvata 
lendos  to  participate  In  a  broad  pro- 
gram to  provide  housing  for  poor  fam- 
lllee — housing  for  our  elderly  citizens  and 
many  living  on  fixed  Inoomea.  Within  re- 
cent weeks  a  low-Income  couple  and  their 
two  dilldren  crowded  Into  a  slum  sitruc- 
ture  moved  to  a  pleasant,  clean,  up- 
graded apartment  on  the  lower  Bast  Side 
of  New  York  City  at  833  East  Plfth 
Street,  The  couple  had  paid  a  monthly 
rental  of  tllO  at  the  former  dte,  bat 
now  they  pay  only  (73  a  month — or  one- 
quarter  of  their  family  Income — for  de- 
eent  bousing. 

We  ar«  Jiut  beginning  to  learn  how 
the  rent  supplement  program  will  work 
and  It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
June  1967,  some  5,220  families  will  be 
moved  Into  rent  supplement  apartmemts 
and  by  June  1968.  the  program  will  reach 
an  estimated  14.000  families. 

The  "Instant  rehab"  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  hold  out  hope  for 
those  families  now  living  In  substandard 
bousing — slum  housing  without  ad«iuate 
water  and  heating  facilities.  The  De- 
partment's request  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  has  already  been  cut  from 
MO  to  $10  million,  yet  another  attack  on 
this  Inadequate  amount  Is  taking  place 
In  the  House. 

_  J  realize,  as  does  every  Member  of  the 
House,  the  limitations  which  tba  Viet- 
nam conflict  is  placing  on  oor  re- 
sources, but  I  do  not  accept  the  posltloa 
advanced  by  aome  that  human  needs  In 


the  fields  of  education,  housing,  health 
must  be  delayed,  postponed  or  sscriflced. 
I  also  cannot  understand  the  arguments 
offered  by  some  that  defeat  of  this  aporo- 
prlatloo— certainly  a  modnit  amount — 
can  somehow  be  In  the  Interest  of  fiscal 
responslbUlty. 

The  model  cities  program  Is  another 
In  which  appropriations  have  already 
been  substantially  reduced  In  committee. 
The  responsibility  of  government  to  en- 
eourage  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  decent  housing  Is  clear.  We  have 
heexd  much  about  "creative  federalism" 
and  we  have  heard  the  same  voices  who 
argue  today  agaln.^  this  appropriation 
call  for  reliance  on  our  local  government 
to  solve  these  problems. 

I  call  on  the  critics  of  the  model  cities 
program  to  ask  their  local  mayors  and 
planning  boards  about  the  model  cities 
program.  Hundreds  of  applications  for 
Federal  assistance  under  this  program 
are  now  pending  and  hundreds  more  are 
being  completed  In  dUes  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Without  Federal  funds  the  dtles  and 
towns  cannot  met  their  responsibility  to 
upgrade  their  communities.  Without 
IMeral  funds  the  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Qovemment  and  local  com- 
munities will  crumble.  The  continuation 
of  these  programs  la  essential  to  the 
needs  of  the  people — the  needs  of  the 
communities — the  needs  of  the  dties — 
and  vital  to  establish  Uie  research  needed 
In  this  area  for  a  massive  attack  on  slums, 
when  the  funds  are  available. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  partisan 
politics  aside,  think  only  of  the  people 
and  dedde  the  Issues  on  the  merits  and 
In  the  oonteit  of  the  priorities  which  the 
Congress  must  establish  for  funding  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  human  needs. 

It  Is  easy  to  explain  to  our  constituents 
that  we  voted  against  this  or  that  ap- 
propriation to  save  money,  but  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  establish  priorities.  We 
are  duty  bound  to  vote  adequate  funds 
for  programs  which  will  make  available 
Federal  programs  to  solve  the  major 
problems  facing  our  dtles  and  towns. 

The  appropriation  requests  before  the 
House  today  are  modest.  Without  our  ap- 
proval, thousands  of  dtlzens  will  be 
deprived  of  a  chance  to  Uve  In  decent 
housing,  their  children  will  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  live  decently — to  live 
a  life  with  hope  and  pride.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  appropriation  request. 


?tj  ol  Postal  Warkeri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  Hvw  Tou: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESErTTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  Mav  IS,  J9S7 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  valu- 
able segment  of  our  population  employed 
In  postal  work  has  been  badly  neglected 
(or  some  time  now.  and  that  neglect  Is 
beginning  to  take  Its  toll  on  both  the 
performance  of  these  workers,  and  the 
eOldency  of  postal  operations. 


Postal  employees,  not  having  the  right 
of  striking  to  protect  their  Interests, 
must  depend  upon  Congress  to  eliminate 
any  present  inequities  in  their  working 
conditiona  Economically,  the  postal 
workers  have  been  reduced  to  second- 
class  dtlzens,  while  eipployees  of  pri- 
vate Industry  continue  to  pace  their 
salary  scale  with  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing. This  financial  handicap  Is  having 
a  very  demoralizing  effect  on  postal  em- 
ployees, which  manifests  Itself  In  a  rapid 
turnover  of  personnel.  This  turnover,  of 
approximately  35  percent.  Is  draining 
Government  funds  used  In  the  training 
of  new  personnel,  as  well  as  decreasing 
the  effldency  of  postal  operations. 

In  the  event  that  the  Post  OIBce  De- 
partment Is  converted  into  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  as  the  Postmaster  General 
has  proposed.  It  will  be  Imperative  that 
postal  employees  be  granted  economic 
weapons  enjoyed  by  similar  workers  in 
outside  Industry.  Meanwhile,  for  the 
welfare  of  both  the  postal  workera,  and 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  a  postal 
wage  Increase,  making  the  salaries  of 
postal  employees  comparable  to  those  of 
their  counterpart*  In  private  Industry, 
must  be  forthcoming. 


Wli7  Labor  Supports  a  Stroofcr  Sodal 
Secarit7  Profna 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

0»    NVW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  Maj/  iff.  2907 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ubor 
movement  h&s  always  been  progressive 
and  one  of  the  major  programs  which 
ha0  always  received  lt«  support  la  tha 
social  security  program. 

We  will  soon  consider  on  the  floor  a 
bill  to  substantially  Improve  this  pro* 
gram  and.  as  usual,  organize  labor  sup- 
ports the  strength e rung  of  the  social  se- 
curity law  and  an  Increase  In  Ita  bene- 
flte. 

The  following  series  of  questions  and 
answers  about  the  social  security  pro- 
gram was  published  In  the  April  28,  1967, 
edition  of  the  Seafarers  hog.  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Seafarers  International 
Union.  It  Is  an  excellent  explanation  of 
the  law  and  Its  benefits. 

The  article  follows: 
Wbt    L^Boa    SuppoKTs    a    SrtoNoca    Social 
SDcrntrrr   PaocaAM 

(The  strongtr  Social  Security  program 
pendinjT  before  tfie  CongrcM  i*  of  major  im- 
jxjrtance  to  oil  American  citizena. 

{The  AFL-CIO  iM  apearheadinff  the  cam- 
patffn  for  Conjp-es3ional  enactment  of  theat 
propowalM  for  increajted  benefits.  The  trade 
union  effort  iM  aimed  at  arousing  the  fntercxC 
ami  support  of  the  citixenry  in  every  com- 
munity  throughout  the  United  States.  Labor's 
campaign  to  enlist  community  interest  and 
support  in  stronger  Social  Security  vas 
kicked  off  last  month  in  a  series  of  hiphtf 
successful  rallies  in  major  V.S.  cities. 

( The  new  concept  of  Sociai  Security  is  de- 
signed to  help  not  ofUy  the  ever -increasing 
number  of  senior  citi^ms  in  the  VS.  but 
qualified  younger  persons  as  weU.   Workers 
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M  the  prime  of  life  v>ho  become  totally  dis- 
abled vill  be  provided  for.  Widotea  and  eftU- 
dren  uruter  18  icill  receive  much  needed  ft- 
nancial  aid  for  subsistence  and  education  if 
the  uMge  earner  dies.  Sxisting  benefits  to  re- 
tirees vfill  be  increased,  thus  lessening  the 
Intrden  shared  by  many  adult  children  of  the 
aged.  Medical  care  will  be  extended.  The  ad- 
vantages are  wide  and  varied. 

iUnuyn  members  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  benefits  under  the  federal  Social  Secu- 
rity system  are  in  addition  to  those  that  they 
enf^jy  under  their  tfarious  union  welfare  and 
pension  plans. 

(To  help  our  readers  understand  what  the 
proposed  stronger  Social  Security  bill  will  do 
for  them,  the  Seafarers  Log  is  reprint- 
ing on  these  pages  a  series  of  questions  arui 
ensioera  prepared  by  the  AFU~C10  Social 
Security  jyepartment.) 

QuMtlon.  The  paperi  say  the  President  la 
asking  for  an  "average"  30  percent  lucreaae  In 
Boctal  Security  pensions.  Wbo  would  actuaUy 
get  bow  tnucli? 

Answer.  Every  rsUrement  benefit  would  be 
raised  at  least  16  percent.  Tbe  biggest  pro- 
portionate Increases  would  go  to  the  2.5  mil- 
lion retlreee  who  now  get  only  the  minimum 
of  H4  a  month  (166  for  a  couple).  Theee 
Dilnlmums  would  become  $70  and  tlOS.  Alao. 
the  iTiinifrmpT  for  retirees  who  were  covered 
for  36  yean  or  more  of  their  working  Ures 
would  rise  to  9100  for  an  Individual  and  fl&O 
for  a  couple. 

The  special  benefits  for  persons  73  or  older 
who  tLever  qualified  for  Social  Security  pen- 
sions— a  provUdoD  adopted  along  with  medi- 
care in  1966 — would  be  f&O  rather  than  935  a 
month  (•75  Instead  of  153.50  for  a  couple). 
And  another  300.000  persons  would  be  added 
to  the  900,000  eligible  for  such  beneflU. 

For  other  pensioners — the  vast  majority — 
the  basic  increase  would  be  15  percent.  Unleas 
you're  In  one  of  the  categorlee  listed  above 
that's  what  you'd  get. 

QuesUoo.  Can  you  tell  me  In  simple 
terms — not  In  a  lot  of  tables — how  m.ucb 
weTe   going  to   pay  for  this? 

Answer.  Let's  Just  look  at  the  next  three 
years.  Tou  are  now  passing  4.4  percent  In 
Boclal  Security  taxes  on  everything  you  earn 
up  to  •0.600  a  year.  Under  the  present  law, 
the  rate  wlU  go  up  to  4.9  percent  In  1969. 

The  new  proposals  would  raise  your  tax 
rate  to  6  percent  (Instead  of  4.9  percent)  in 
1969.  But  before  that — next  year,  in  1968 — 
It  would  Increase  the  earnings  base  to  $7,800. 
This  would  only  affect  those  who  earn  more 
than  96,600  a  year.  It  would  mean  that  they 
would  have  Soclal  Security  taxes  deducted 
for  more  pay  periods,  ontU  their  earnings 
exceed  17.800.  In  1970.  the  earnings  base 
would  be  raised  again,  to  99.000-  In  the  same 
way,  this  would  affect  only  those  earning 
more  than  97,800- 

8o  much  for  the  big  picture.  Now  for  the 
doUars  and  cents.  Let's  say  you  earn  93.60 
an  hour— 97,000  a  year.  In  1968,  the  Preal- 
dent's  proposals  would  ooat  you  an  extra 
917.60. 

If  you  rUU  earn  97,000  In  1960.  the  higher 
tax  rate  wUl  add  another  9*3.  But  936  ot 
this  Is  already  scheduled;  only  97  would 
be  added  by  the  proposed  Improvements- 

So  by  1969,  then,  you  would  pay  969.60 
more  on  a  97,000  Income  than  you're  paytng 
this  year — slightly  over  91  a  week.  But  more 
than  half  (935)  Is  coming  anyway.  The  Im- 
provements would  coat  you  (Kily  934.00,  leas 
than  50^  a  week. 

Here's  bow  to  estimate  your  own  added 
taxes: 

If  you  make  leas  than  96.600  a  year,  youll 
pay  60^  more  on  each  9100  you  earn,  begin- 
ning In  1969 — a  maximum  of  939.60  a  year. 
That's  the  bottom. 

If  you  make  more  than  99.000  a  year,  youll 
pay  953.80  mor«  In  1968:  999.60  more  In  1969 
and  9159.60  more  In  1970.  That^  the  top. 

Remember  that  most  of  this  tax  Increase  Is 
already  written  Into  law.  Tht  new  bill  would 
unouat  to  only  lOf  on  each  9100  of  nminct. 


[The  Preeldent'fl  proposals  inclode  tax  rate 
and  eamlngs-base  projections  as  far  ahead 
aa  19S9.  But  since  the  Social  Security  6y«- 
tsm  will  undoubtedly  be  reexamlne<l  and  re* 
vised  long  before  then,  these  long-rang* 
figures  are  not  really  relevant.) 

Bear  In  mind  that  weYe  not  Just  paying 
for  a  retirement  program.  You're  paying  tat 
a  Soclal  Security  package  that  Includes  many 
other  benefits. 

Question.  Tou  mention  "other  benefits"  In 
the  package.  Like  what? 

Answer.  To  start  with,  there's  medicare  for 
the  aged.  That's  part  of  the  package.  And  as 
most  Americans  came  to  realize  during  the 
campaign  for  medicare.  It  provides  financial 
protection  for  the  young  by  meeting  the 
medical  costs  of  the  old.  (The  President  pro- 
poses to  extend  medicare  benefits  to  those 
who  are  drawing  disability  payments  under 
Social  Security  or  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  even  though  they're  under  65 — about 
1.5  million  persons,  all  told) .  He  also  suggeata 
some  other  improvements.  But  the  proposed 
changes  can  easUy  be  absorbed  by  the  higher 
wage  base. 

Next,  there's  the  disability  Insurance  men- 
tioned above.  Social  security  benefita  are 
payable  to  aU  those  covered  by  the  system, 
regardless  of  age.  if  they  are  totally  unable 
to  work  for  a  year  or  more;  a  Ufetlme  in- 
come If  catastrophe  strlkee.  And  there  are 
family  allowances.  A  worker  who  was  disabled 
at  an  early  age  oould  draw  as  much  as  978.- 
0(X)  to  support  his  family,  even  at  present 
benefit  rates. 

Then  there's  protection  for  your  survivors, 
often  overlooked.  A  lump-sum  death  benefit, 
and  monthly  payments  to  your  widow  and 
dependent  children.  That's  Social  Security  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  wortl.  and  It's  part  of 
the  package,  too.  A  widow  with  two  small 
chUdren  oould  wHlect  more  than  965.000 — 
again,  at  present  levels.  Uany  youngsters 
have  had  a  chance  to  flniab  school  and  go  to 
ooUege  because  Soclal  Security  provided  a 
basic  income  for  their  fatherless  f&mlly. 

Too  little  Is  said  about  this  Immensely  Im- 
portant aspect  of  Social  Security.  Very  few 
young  husbands  are  able  to  provide  against 
their  own  audden  death.  They  are  paying  the 
day-to-day  coats,  buying  and  furnishing  a 
house.  Immersed  In  current  problems.  Tet 
the  young  are  also  mortal.  Social  Seciirlty 
prevents  a  tragedy  for  one  from  becoming  a 
disaster  for  all. 

Question.  Even  so.  It  looks  to  me  like  m 
be  paying  6  percent  of  everything  I  earn,  by 
any  reasonable  estimate,  no  matter  how 
much  my  wages  go  up.  Couldn't  I  buy  my- 
self Just  as  much  protection  from  a  private 
Insurance  company  for  that  kind  of  money? 

Answer.  No.  A  number  of  right-wing  ool- 
umnlsts,  and  many  honest  but  uninformed 
persons,  are  spreading  this  story,  but  It  Just 
Isn't  so. 

Let's  try  to  put  the  facts  In  focus. 

A  young  man  of  (say)  35.  Just  entering 
the  workforce,  could  not  buy,  for  the  amount 
he  pays  In  Social  Security  taxes,  a  private 
annuity  policy  that  would  pay  as  much  as 
the  present  Soclal  Security  retirement  bene- 
fit 40  years  later.  This  will  conUnue  to  be 
true,  for  as  taxes  rlae,  so  will  benefits. 

This  young  man  could  buy  a  private  pol- 
icy that  would  pay  about  35  percent  more 
than  present  Soclal  Security  retirement  bene- 
fits "If"  he  could  add  the  employer's  equal  tax 
payment  to  his  own. 

That's  a  very  big  "If,**  and  It's  not  the  only 
ooe. 

To  maintain  his  private  policy,  the  young 
man  would  need  to  have  40  uninterrupted 
years  of  earnings  high  enough  to  pay  the 
premltmia.  Soclal  Security,  in  contrast, 
abecn-ba  periods  of  layoff,  unemployment  and 
wage  cuts.  A  worker  can  earn  maximum  ben- 
efits over  a  10-year  period. 

But  that's  only  part  ot  the  story. 

The  private  policy  would  aet  a  fixed,  dol- 
lar   benefit    jiayable    on    maturity;    Soclal 


Security  benefits  have  gone  up  periodically 
In  the  post  and  are  sure  to  rise  In  the  future. 

The  private  policy  would  cover  retirement 
iJDCisme  only,  except  for  aome  insurance  pro- 
vision In  the  event  of  death.  It  would  not 
Include  (at  this  price)  any  disability  cover- 
age, much  leas  medicare.  Except  for  a  fiat 
life  insurance  payment.  It  would  offer  noth- 
ing to  Btirvlvors,  as  detcrlbed  above. 

This  kind  at  protection  could  not  be 
bought  at  any  price,  much  lees  twice  % 
worker's  Soclal  Security  tax.  To  cite  only 
one  reason.  Social  Security  (unUke  private 
Insurance  companies )  does  not  need  to  show 
a  profit,  and  pays  Its  executive*  by  govern- 
ment rather  than  by  executive-suite  stand- 
ards. 

There  are  other  considerations: 

As  a  practical  matter,  how  would  a  wwkeT 
Ia*ch  on  to  the  money  the  employer  now 
pays  In  Social  Security  taxes  on  his  behalf? 

How  many  young  workers  would  actually 
act  aside  the  equivalent  of  Soclal  Security 
taxes  If  left  to  their  own  devices? 

The  second  point  Is  perhaps  the  most 
persuasive.  Social  Security  came  Into  being 
during  the  Great  Depression,  which  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  great  prosperity.  Many  of 
the  elderly  who  most  desperately  needed  old- 
age  pensions  In  the  depression  had.  during 
the  previous  decade,  ample  or  even  exces- 
sive Incocnea.  from  which  they  could  the- 
oretically have  made  themselves  secure  fol 
life.  Vast  numbers  thought  they  had  done 
exactly  that,  but  they  were  undone  by  a 
collapse  of  the  private  economy  which  few 
thought  possible. 

Social  Security  draws  on  the  resources  of 
the  whole  commxinlty — workers  and  em- 
ployers alike — to  make  sure  that.  In  the  pub- 
Uc  interest  and  for  the  benefit  oC  all,  every 
employed  person  has  a  measure  of  eecttrlty 
In  his  old  age.  or  In  the  event  of  his  un- 
timely death  or  dlsabUtty.  This  not  only 
protects  the  Improvident  and  the  unlucky: 
It  protects  the  prudent  against  unforeseeable 
disasters.  No  private  Insurance  can  do  that. 

Question.  Sure,  benefits  wUl  Increase  over 
the  years-  So  wlQ  the  "premiums" — the  taxes 
we  pay.  You  can  see  that  from  this  year^  pro. 
poaals.  Why  don^  we  Just  put  In  a  ooet-of- 
Uving  escalator  on  Soclal  Security  benefits — 
to  keep  them  on  a  par  with  prices? 

Answer.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
principle  of  an  escalator  arrangement  If  It 
la  properly  applied.  But  an  eecalator  ahould 
not  l>e  used  aa  a  way  of  keeping  inadequate 
benefits  in  the  same  place.  The  AFL-CIO  be- 
Uevea  that  basic  benefits  ahould  be  raised  by 
60  percent  quite  apart  from  escalator  pro- 
vlaloDs. 

Also,  an  escalator  clause  should  take  into 
eonslderatlon  Uvlng  standards  as  well  aa  liv- 
ing costs.  If  the  general  standards  of  Ameri- 
can life  rises,  aside  from  prices,  that  of  re- 
tirees and  other  Social  Security  beneflclariea 
ahould  rise  aa  well. 

This  doesn't  rule  out  an  escalator  right 
sow — as  long  aa  It's  agreed  that  basic  In- 
creeses  are  also  needed. 

Question.  But  let's  say  I'm  35  or  40  years 
away  from  retirement,  ni  pay  the  money  all 
those  years,  but  I  won't  get  any  more  bene- 
fita than  somebody  who  only  paid  10  yeazi  at 
the  same  rate.  Ii  that  fair? 

Answer.  In  one  aenae,  no;  in  another  sense, 
yea.  Let's  look. 

The  proposals  now  before  Oongreae  would 
•et  a  special  higher  minimum  benefit  for  re- 
tireea  who  had  paid  Social  Security  taxea  for 
35  years  or  more.  That's  a  first  attempt  to 
meet  the  problexn. 

However,  If  you're  lucky  enough  to  Uve  to 
66.  and  to  have  eartied  the  maxlmuxa  tax 
baee  for  all  thoae  yean,  you  ahouldn't  really 
raaent  U.  You  might  have  bought  a  life  In- 
mrano*  poUcy  at  36  or  90,  and  paid  the 
premiums  over  the  same  period.  You  would 
be  happy  to  reach  65,  but  you  would  Voma  Mm 
game.  You  would  have  vock — in 
terms — If  you  had  died  30  yean  earlier. 
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XvAry  Itmiruloe  syBteiii  U  bkaftd  on  ATarftgas 

uul  probabtlttlaB,  IncludlziK  Socl&l  Security. 
There  Li  no  wmy  oi  guar&nteelnc  Uut  wrtirf 
player  will  got  back  roan  th*n  be  put  In.  or 
even  a*  much.  But  r^ur  cb&ncaa  axe  LnJTnlbftly 
Kreat«r  under  Social  Securtty. 

Plrst,  ycu  are  onl^  putting  up  half  your 
bet;  the  employer  is  matching  you. 

Second,  there  are  more  waya  you  can  vtn. 
If  you  live  to  66  you  have  the  pension.  If  you 
die  earlier  you  have  the  death  benefit  and 
survivors'  support.  If  you're  disabled  before 
88.  or  sick  afterwarda,  you  aloo  collect. 

Sure.  In  any  kind  of  Imuranoe  program. 
p>ubUc  or  private,  some  wUI  pay  more  than 
they  collect.  But  the  odda  are  better  with 
Social  Security. 

QuesUoo.  Just  the  same,  It  seams  to  me 
that  the  big  thing  theae  days  la  the  old 
folks— medicare,  bigger  retirement  checka 
and  all  that.  I'm  not  agalnat  helping  the 
old  people,  but  arvn't  we  going  a  llttla  too 
far? 

Answer,  No,  we're  not;  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  T«ry  young.  If  they  took  a  good 
clear  look  at  the  facta. 

Sure.  Social  Security  has  generally  been 
dl»cusscd  In  terms  of  the  old  folks,  and  Koxit 
young  people  may  be  fed  up  with  It.  But 
actually,  ifa  a  young  people's  program,  too. 

Let's  start  with  the  young  arid  move  up. 

Suppose  one  of  the  old  folks  gete  sick- 
Tou'd  be  right  there  with  all  the  help  you 
ooxUd  give,  even  though  It  killed  you— and  It 
might  have,  financially,  until  a  couple  of 
yean  ago.  Not  anymore,  thanks  to  medicare. 
Tou  might  be  Btuck  with  the  deductible  but 
you'll  get  off  easy.  That's  Sodal  Security. 

Or  you're  driving  home  late  one  night  snd 
•ocne  nut  with  hot  wheels  knocks  you  Into 
the  branches.  If  you're  just  crippled,  Social 
Security  will  keep  you  and  your  hopea  alive; 
If  youre  dead.  Social  Security  wlU  take  care 
of  your  wife  and  kids. 

But  let's  say  you  get  old — and  we  all  do. 
Inevitably  you  get  the  word— sorry  about 
that,  old  boy,  but  you've  had  It.  The  pay 
checks  stop  right  there. 

Tou'U  Join  a  great  big  club,  In  which  there 
are  mighty  few  mJlUonalreB.  The  average 
*ngle  member  hu  a  Social  Security  Income 
of  leea  than  H.OOO  a  year,  the  average  couple, 
about  •1.700. 

Do  you  think  that's  "too  far"?  Do  yon 
think  an  increase  of  15  percent  or  30  per- 
cent— or  eeoo  fto  percent — would  be  -too 
far"?  Would  yon  like  to  live  oq  this  kind  of 
Income? 

Question.  I'm  not  all  that  worried.  My  folks 
have  a  union  pension  plan  and  so  do  I. 
Don't  most  people  have  aomelhlng  else  be- 
Btdea  Social  Security  to  protect  them? 

Answer.  No.  tf  you  do.  and  your  folka  do, 
you  belong  to  a  very  fortimate  minority. 

Only  16  percent  of  those  presently  retired 
have  any  sort  of  private  penslan  Income.  The 
other  ftS  percent  depend  on  Social  Security 
alone. 

True,  the  figures  will  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. About  30  percent  of  the  present  labor 
force  Is  covered  by  eome  sort  of  private  pen- 
sion arrangement.  In  another  16  or  30  yeara. 
this  will  show  up  In  the  pension  sUtlstlca. 
But  that  wtU  BCIU  leave  70  percent  with 
nothing  but  Social  Security. 

Besides,  moat  of  the  private  pension  plana 
arent  all  that  plush.  Thoee  In  the  highly- 
organised,  high-wage,  highly- profitable  In- 
duatrlea  pay  subsuotlal  benefits.  ICany  others 
do  not. 

The  plain  fact  la  that  the  great  ma}orlty 
of  retirees  have  no  tncoma  except  Social 
Security,  and — becaxiee  Social  Security  bene- 
flta  are  too  low — very  many  of  them  are 
desperately  poor.  Penslona  have  been  raised 
only  twice  slnoe  1964.  1126  1058  Increase  did 
not  even  reetore  the  buying  power  lost  since 
1964;  and  the  1M6  Increase  did  not  even 
restore  the  buying  power  Ion  since  106B. 
Ilie  two  rmleaa  left  retlreea  worse  off  than 
they  had  been  a  decade  earUar. 


Tounger  workers  may  not  feel  like  shed- 
ding tears  for  the  aged,  but  consider  Juat 
one  statistic.  About  a  third  of  the  aged  don't 
have  a  telephone,  because  they  cant  afford 
It.  How  would  you  like  that,  come  66? 

Queetion.  But  thla  tax  thing  still  bugs  me. 
Under  the  income  tax.  the  more  you  make, 
the  higher  rate  you  pay.  But  everybody  pays 
the  same  rate  on  Social  Security,  even  the 
millionaires.   Do  you  think  that's  right? 

Answer.  No.  It's  not — but  It's  not  as  unfair 
aa  It  sounds.  The  benefit  formulas  are  ar- 
ranged to  pay  more,  in  fvoportlon.  to  those 
with  the  lowest  earnings.  So  while  the  lower- 
paid  are  taxed  proportionately  more  when 
they're  working;,  they  get  a  bigger  break  when 
they  collect. 

Also,  the  higher  wage  base  will  bring  In 
more  money  from  the  better-paid,  which  will 
help  a  Itttle. 

However,  you  still  have  a  point,  "nia  prea- 
ent  setup  dates  bock  to  the  Great  Depression, 
when  there  was  an  urgent  need  to  provide 
some  sort  of  Income  to  the  aged,  right  away. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  insurance  system 
was  set  up.  they  wouldn't  have  anything 
much  In  the  way  of  credits;  so  everyone  elae 
paid  a  little  more  to  make  up  the  actuarial 
dlfTerence. 

This  may  seem  pretty  peculiar  to  later 
generations,  raised  In  an  ailluent  society. 
But  30  years  ago,  younger  workers  wera  motw 
than  willing  to  pay  more  than  their  share 
so  that  the  elderly  would  have  a  chance  to 
live  out  their  Uvea  In  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence. 

By  now.  of  course,  thla  problem  la  mostly 
behind  ua.  but  the  debt  remalna.  And  eo 
eventually  the  Social  Securl^  system  should 
be  enriched  by  a  contribution  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  federal  government, 
which  are  collected  more  nearly  according  to 
the  ability  to^  pay.  But  that's  down  the  road 
a  bit. 

Meanwhile,  the  system  aa  It  sUnda  glvea 
you  the  nation's  beat  chance  to  come  out 
a  winner.  And  the  odda  will  get  better  aa 
time  goea  on. 

Question.  Let's  look  down  the  road  a  llttla 
farther.  Itiere's  going  to  be  a  push  for  big- 
ger pensions,  for  expanded  medicare — maybe 
covering  everyone — and  all  the  rest.  Who's 
going  to  pay  for  that? 

Answer.  T\>  a  great  degree,  you  are.  Let's 
not  make  any  bones  about  that. 

Tou  want  a  secure  old  age.  not  lavish,  but 
with  enough  money  to  live  decently.  It  ha* 
to  be  paid  for.  one  way  or  another;  partly, 
perhafw.  with,  a  company  pension  plan 
(using  money  you  might  otfaerwlae  have  bad 
In  wagea)  and  through  Social  Security  (half 
paid  for  by  a  tax  on  employers — money  you 
would  be  unlikely  to  get  otherwise) . 

Tou  want  some  kind  of  protectian  against 
the  unexpected — deaths  disability,  ohxonlc 
ilineas — for  yourself  and  those  you're  re^wn- 
slble  for.  Only  Social  Security  can  do  that 
Job  for  the  aged,  and  It  does  It  better  than 
anything  you  can  buy  anywhere  else  for  any- 
thing close  to  the  price. 

Tes.  Social  Security  Is  going  to  get  bigger. 
It's  going  to  get  more  expensive.  It's  going 
to  annoy  you  as  you  pay  your  share. 

But  where  could  you  get  a  better  buy? 

QuesUon.  But  seriously — where  wlU  it  all 
end? 

Answer.  We  in  the  AFL-OIO  hope  It  won't 
end  until  the  Social  Security  concept  in  tba 
United  States  catches  up  with  and  aurpassea 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  free,  western  nations — the  lands 
of  our  forefathers,  the  creators  of  our  na- 
tional culture — we  are  the  most  laggard  In 
social  welfare,  in  caring  for  the  aged,  the  Ul 
and  tlie  deprived. 

In  part  this  la  because  we  Americans  set 
so  high  a  price  on  personal  eelf-sufilolency 
and  freedofn  of  opportunity;  "any  boy  can 
beoome  President'  and  all  that.  Tet  the  ooa- 
oepi  at  adequate  aodaj  welfare  doea  not  con- 
flict with  the  American  Ideal,  but  rathar 
complementa  It. 


"Any  boy  can  become  President'  If  ha  has 
a  fair  chance.  In  today's  society  tHU  means 
adequate  food,  adequate  hotislng  and  ade- 
quate education.  Thla  cb&nce  must  be  open 
to  the  children  of  the  poor  widow  and  the 
young  offspring  of  the  retiree. 

If  Weet  Germany  can  spend  17  percent  of 
Its  gross  national  product;  pelglum.  14.4  per- 
cent; Britain,  ii  percent;  Ireland,  8.9  per- 
cent, for  social  welfare,  surely  the  United 
States  can  do  better  than  7  percent. 

In  cold  fact  we  Americans  not  only  do 
poorly  by  the  Indigent,  the  aged  and  the  Ul: 
we  do  poorly  In  protecting  the  young  against 
the  burden  of  the  old.  This  Is  not  Juat  faulty 
In  prlnclpel  but  short-alghted  In  practice. 
For  all  our  sakee,  let  us  do  better. 


Richard  CaBkrd,  of  Bladeasborf,  Saret 
a  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MASTLAWD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Richard 
Canard,  11  years  old.  of  5430  Taussig 
Road,  Bladensburg.  Md.,  recently  saved 

the  life  of  his  brother  when  fire  struck 
the  family  home. 

His  action  was  described  In  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Prince  Georges  Post  on  Thurs- 
day, May  4,  1967,  and  the  mayor  of 
Bladensburg.  the  Honorable  Francis  C. 
O'Donnell,  has  Informed  me  that  the 
town  will  present  Richard  with  a  plaijue 
to  honor  his  courage.  I.  too,  wish  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  who  are  honoring 
Richard's  heroic  action. 

I  Include  the  article  from  the  Prince 
Georges  Post  at  this  point  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoKo: 

Blsven-Yeas-Ou)  Sav>8  Babt  F1u>m  Bvbnimg 
Home 

A  quick- thinking  boy  of  11  rescued  his 
baby  brother.  30  months  old.  from  possible 
death  in  a  house  Ore  Ln  the  Sunnybrook 
area  of  Bladensburg  Saturday  evening  April 
29. 

The  boy.  Richard  Canard,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jamea  K.  Canard.  Jr..  of  6480  Tauaslg 
rd.,  was  watching  telerialon  In  the  Uvlng 
room  at  about  7:66  p.m.  when  he  amelled 
amoke. 

He  started  up  the  stairs  to  the  bedrooms 
but  when  be  saw  the  smoke  be  returned  to 
the  kitchen  where  be  doused  himself  with 
pans  of  water,  then  filled  the  pan  and  started 
up  the  stairs  again.  Smoks  was  coming 
through  the  celling  and  at  one  place  where 
It  seemed  particularly  bad  he  threw  the  pan 
of  water  on  It.  He  made  his  way  to  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  picked  up  the  baby  from  his 
crib  and  ran  to  the  next  door  neighbors,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Knaggs  at  b432  Taussig  rd.  Mrs. 
Knaggs  phoned  the  Plre  Department  and  Mr. 
Knaggs  returned  to  the  house  with  Rickey. 

Before  going  upstairs,  Rickey  had  caUed 
to  his  seven-year-old  sister,  Deborah,  who 
was  In  the  bathtub,,  that  the  houaa  waa  on 
fire  and  for  her  to  get  out  but  aha  refused 
because  she  had  no  clothes  on.  FlnaUy,  Mr. 
Knaggs  convinced  her  to  wrap  bereelf  In  a 
towel  and  come  out. 

The  children's  parents  had  left  about  10 
minutes  before  the  fire  broken  out.  Mrs. 
Canard  waa  planning  to  drop  ber  huaband  at 
a  bowling  alley  two  mUes  away  and  return 
right  away. 

The  Canards  have  another  daughter  who 
U  14  years  old  and  attends  a  School  for  tbe 
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Blind  in  Baltimore.  She  cornea  home  week- 
ends and  was  with  her  mother  and  father 
at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Rickey  U  a  fifth  grade  student  at  Bladens- 
burg Elementary  School.  He  got  tbe  Idea  of 
dousing  himself  with  water  from  a  'Xaaale" 
show  he  bad  seen  on  television. 


Abbie  Rewe,  WUlc  Home  Pbolograpber 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  HABaACHuanTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueidav.  May  16,  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  local  Washington  newspapers 
carried  an  obituary  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Abbie  Rowe,  a  White  House  photog- 
rapher who  lived  in  nearby  Arlington, 
Va. 

The  story  of  Abble's  passing  did  not 
make  the  front  pages  and  probably  drew 
little  attention  outside  the  smalUsh 
group  of  insiders  at  the  White  House  and 
the  National  Park  Service  where  Abbie 
Rowe  spent  the  last  35  years  of  his  life. 

As  an  official  White  House  photog- 
rapher for  25  of  thoee  35  years,  Abbie 
achieved  little  notoriety  for  the  compe- 
tence and  craftsmanship  that  went  Into 
his  work.  Had  he  labored  for  a  news 
service  or  an  outside  photo  service,  he 
would  doubtless  have  won  many  prizes 
and  awards.  E^en  so,  he  did  attain  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries 
and  his  work  was  always  in  demand  in 
national  publications. 

Abbie  xiowe's  life  story,  and  the  story 
of  his  career,  are  very  much  in  the 
American  mold,  the  kind  of  story  that 
has  become  so  much  a  part  of  our  heri- 
tage that  it  Is  alznofit  a  cliche. 

A  career  dvll  servant,  Abbie  began 
back  in  1930  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  In  1933  he  transferred  to  the 
agency  that  was  to  become  a  branch  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Among  his  duties  with  that  agency  in 
those  early  days  was  as  a  guard  and 
caretaker  for  the  Roaches  Run  Water- 
fowl Sanctuary.  It  was  while  feeding  the 
birds  there,  that  he  first  began  photo- 
graphing them  as  a  hobby.  The  quality 
of  his  work  soon  impressed  publishers 
and  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  photog- 
rapher with  the  Park  Service. 

It  was  in  December  1941,  that  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  requested  the  Park 
Service  to  send  him  a  photographer.  They 
sent  Abbie  Rowe. 

In  the  yeara  after,  until  his  death  last 
month.  Abbie  Rowe  photographed  every 
President  and  First  Lady  to  occupy  the 
White  House.  He  also  photographed  a 
countless  number  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  had  occasion 
from  time  to  time  to  participate  in  offl- 
clal  and  unofficial  activities  at  the  White 
House. 

Some  of  my  most  prized  mementos  In- 
clude tActures  of  me  with  our  last  three 
first  families  taken  at  the  White  House 
by  Abbte  Rowe. 

His  services  In  that  regard  were  always 
prompt  and  efficient,  frequently  involv- 


ing a  lot  of  extra  effort  In  order  to  get  tbe 
pictures  out  In  time  to  be  uMful  for  tbe 
press  and  news  media. 

He  was  a  modest,  self-etfaclng  gentle- 
man; the  aort  of  Individual  in  whom  we 
take  Inordinate  pride  when  we  speak  of 
career  employees  in  the  clvU  service. 

The  April  Issue  of  the  White  House 
News  Photographer,  official  publication 
of  the  White  House  News  Pliotograi^ers 
Association,  carried  a  brief  biography  of 
Abbie  Rowe  which,  I  think,  reflects  both 
the  highlights  of  liis  career,  and  the  great 
respect  In  which  his  work  was  held  by 
the  fellow  members  of  his  chosen  craft. 

Under  unanimous  consent  procedures, 
I  would  like  now  to  place  the  column  In 
the  Rbcord. 

The  column  follows: 

Abbib  Rowe 

Abbie  Rowe.  01.  a  National  Capitol  Parka 
photographer  and  an  offldal  White  House 
photographer  for  36  years,  died  o<.  cancer 
April  17,  at  the  JelTerson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital In  AlexAndrla.  His  home  was  at  tbe  Ar- 
lington Towers  Apartments. 

Mr.  Rowe  had  photographed  all  the  Presi- 
dents and  First  Ladles  since  the  Franklin  D. 
Rooeevelt  Admlnlntr&tlon.  In  December.  IIMI, 
President  Roosevelt  asked  for  the  services  of 
a  photographer  and  The  National  Park  Serv 
Ice  sent  Mr.  Rowe.  The  Chief  Executive  was 
so  pleased  with  his  work  that  Mr.  Rowe  was 
scheduled  at  the  White  House  for  many  of- 
ficial events.  On  Mr.  Rowe's  birthday  laat 
August  33.  President  Johnson  proeenced  him 
with  a  commemorative  medal  and  some 
autographed  photos. 

Bom  at  Strasburg.  Va.,  Mr,  Rowe  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  In  1930 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  In  1932, 
be  Joined  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and 
PubUc  Parks,  the  forerunner  of  the  National 
Capital  Parks  of  the  National  Park  6errlce. 

He  served  as  a  timekeeper  on  the  Mount 
Vernon  Memorial  Highway  project  In  the 
1930's  and  one  of  his  early  pictures  was  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  riding  horseback  along  the 
road. 

One  of  his  duUes  with  ttxt  parks  office 
waa  as  a  special  policeman  for  tbe  Roachea 
Run  Waterfowl  Sanctuary.  While  feeding  the 
birds  there  he  began  to  photograph  them. 
His  work  so  impreesed  newsmen  and  pub- 
lishers who  made  a  demand  for  them  that 
he  became  an  apprentice  to  the  National 
Capital  Parka  pb(>tograpber.  He  later  became 
assistant  photographer  and  then  senior 
photographer. 

Many  of  the  photographs  which  are  uaed 
in  national  publications  today  bear  his  cred- 
it line. 

In  1903  he  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tt  Une. 

Over  the  years,  on  Uyp  stories,  be  rubbed 
elbows  with  many  members  of  the  WHNPA, 
and  always  as  a  gentleman. 


Israel  Independence  Day  Speech 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNKCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS.  1967 

Mr,  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
pression of  admiration  for  the  State  of 
Israel  on  what  It  has  accomplished  has 
ably  pointed  out  many  of  the  difficulties 
It  has  accomplished  and  overcome. 


I  believe  the  Imtnrtance  of  these 
events  was  also  underlined  In  a  brlUiant 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
necticut Jewish  Ledger  last  week  in  an- 
ticipation of  this  anniversary,  and  which 
I  offer  for  inclusion  In  the  Record.  I 
warmly  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Its  emphasis  on  the  peaceful 
traditions  of  the  state  and  its  hopes  for 
peace  In  the  future : 

Israel  Ikdctewoencx  Dat 
Next  Monday  wUI  be  observed  throughout 
the  Jewish  world  b£  Israel  Independence  Day. 
This  marks  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  Proc- 
lamiitlon  of  the  Independence  of  Israel  as  a 
poliueal  enuty  and  we  salute  our  brethren 
In  Israel  upon  this  happy  occasion  and  upon 
the  enormous  achievements  which  are  to 
their  credit  In  this  very  short  period  of  time. 
Tbe  State  was  created  in  the  face  of  enor- 
mous odds  and  what  has  been  created  in  the 
State  of  Ismel  economically,  socially,  politi- 
cally, educationally,  and  cultxirally.  la  a 
mlraculoua  feat. 

To  be  sure,  the  new  State  today,  aa  In  the 
time  of  Its  creaUoD  19  years  ago,  Is  not  with- 
out problems,  anxiety,  and  danger.  It  U  sur- 
rounded by  foes  who  repeatedly  threaten  It 
with  annlhllaUon.  To  msk  the  language  which 
Israel's  enemies  use  often,  they  threaten  to 
"push  them  Into  the  Mediterranean  Seu" 
and  off  the  land.  In  the  International  chess 
game.  Israel  U  a  pawn,  but  tbe  amayJng  skill 
and  the  exalted  spirit  and  brave  determina- 
tion of  the  Oovemment  and  people  of  Israel 
are  such  that  our  confidence  Is  enforced  In 
Israel's  survival  and  In  the  oontrlbtitlon 
which  Israel  is  making,  and  will  continue  to 
make,  to  creative  living  and  ultimately  to  the 
stabUlt7,  tbe  progress,  and  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  life  In  the  Near  East. 

Israel  is  a  little  ooimtry  inhabited  by  a 
great  people  and  an  ancient  one.  They  liave 
known  adversaries  and  threats  and  danger 
before.  Not  without  suSerlng,  not  without 
bleeding,  but  nonetheless  effectively,  has  this 
people  survived  the  onslaught  of  many  na- 
tions and  empires,  and  baa  acquired  the  ex- 
perience, the  "know  how"  of  living  In  the 
midst  of  danger  and  threau  of  danger- 
Desplte  aU,  "the  tr«p  waa  broken  and  we 
escaped."  We  have  outUved  cur  enemies. 

We  are  convinced  that  Israel  survived 
througli  all  these  centuries  and  adversities 
not  because  of  tta  own  physical  strength  or 
oommondtng  material  power.  We  have  sur- 
vived because  It  la  Ood's  wiu  that  Israel  shall 
not  perish.  Israel  remains  confident  ot  Its 
mission  and  destiny,  confident  by  reason  ol 
our  abiding  faith  In  the  validity,  the  depend- 
ability of  the  divine  promise  communicated 
by  the  ancient  Prt^bet  when  Israel  was  in 
captivity : 

"But  now  thus  aolth  tbe  Lord  that  created 
thee.  O  Jacob. 

"And  He  that  formed  three,  O  Israel: 

"Pear  not.  for  I  have  redeemed  thee.  .  .  . 
thou  art  Mine. 

"When  thou  paaaest  through  the  waters, 
I  wUl  be  with  thee, 

"And  through  tbe  rivers,  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee; 

"When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou 
sbalt  not  be  burned. 

"Neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee. 

"For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Ood. 

"The  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour:  .  .  . 

"Fear  ye  not,  neither  be  afraid; 

"Have  I  not  announced  unto  thee  of  old. 
and  declared  It? 

"And  ye  are  My  witnesses.** 

AU  of  history  teettfies  to  this  truth. 
Ve'hoyobl— It  will  come  to  paaal 

On  this  anniversary  we  "pray  for  the  peace 
of  Jeruaalem;  may  they  proaper  that  lore 
her.  Peace  be  within  her  walls  and  prosperity 
within  her  manflons.  For  our  brethren's  sakea 
we  aay  'Peace  be  within  thee.'  " 

Shalom  uvtochc^  May  peace  and  blessing 
crown  her  eJfortal 
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Ezpcriacalal  lajcdiaa  WtO  h  Naitu 
CoutfT  u  Ezaapk  el  Crmlin  Fe4- 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    JTKW    TOBK 

0r  TBS  HOnSX  of  aXPRSSSNTATrVES 

Tvesdaw.  May  9.  1H7 
Mr,  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3. 
1967.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Li.  Udall  dedicated  an  experimental  In- 
jection well  at  the  Nassau  County  Bay 
Part  Sewage  Treatment  Plant.  The  plant 
1«  designed  to  purify  the  aewage  and  the 
well  Is  designed  to  pump  the  reclaimed 
water  into  the  ground  under  pressure  In 
an  attempt  to  block  salt  water  pollution 
of  Long  Island's  fresh  water  supply. 

Thl«  project  Illustrates  well  the  con- 
cept oC  "(y^atire  federaliam"  because 
thli  experiment  was  made  poasiWe 
tlirough  a  partnership  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  Nassau  County.  Imagi- 
nation and  creativity  at  the  local  level 
encouraged  by  Naasau  County  Executive 
Eugene  H.  NickerwDn  and  his  board  of 
aupervlaorv.  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation both  financial  and  technical  at 
the  Federal  level  by  Secretary  Ddoll  and 
Interior  Department  officials,  made  thla 
dedication  possible. 

The  1 .450.000  reaidcnte  of  Nassau 
County  may  look  Into  the  near  future 
when  there  wUl  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  fresh  and  pure  water  to  meet  their 
gTT>wlng  household  needs.  Hopefully  the 
water  supply  will  also  be  adequate  to 
make  It  unnecessary  to  curtail  use  of 
water  for  their  lawns. 

I  &ak  permission  to  Include  at  this 
point  in  the  Reconn  the  remarks  of  Nas- 
sau County  Commissioner  of  PuWlc 
Works  Herbert  J.  Stmlns:  Nassau  County 
Executive  Eugene  H.Nlcterson;  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  UdaU: 

Pl-M>»«-»  BT  NaBAAD  COMMiaBlOMWI  OF  PUBtJC 
WOKKa.    HlKBXXT    J.    SOCZltS.    AT    ACnT«T10<f 

or  Bat  Pabk  Injcctsok  Puurr.  Mat  9.  1M7 

On  behalf  of  th«  N&ann  County  Dep&rt' 
meat  of  Public  Work*.  I  wlJfc  to  thmnk  3«c- 
r«C&ry  Ddkll  for  hooorlng  vs  with  his  pres- 
ence CO  this  cwca«loD.  Nothing  could 
emphAalze  more  strongly  the  lmport*ace  of 
our  efforts  than  to  hkve  the  oAtlon'a  top  con- 
tervAtlon  official  take  the  time  to  come  to 
Long  Island  to  participate  in  the  acUratloa 
of  thla  plant. 

It  la  particularly  fitting  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  be  here  alace  through  hla 
Department  we  have  recelTed  the  loTaluable 
technical  aealatance  a*  well  ■«  the  esaenaal 
fin>T\ftTH[  Which  have  enahlea  us  to  move 
forwmrtL  Thla  partnerthlp  between  Federal 
government  and  local  goremment  has  been 
barmonloiu  and  productlre  and  wa  confl- 
dentiy  expect  It  to  result^  In  a  meaningful 
Increase  in  the  potable  water  supply  of  our 
growing  County. 

I  ahould  point  out,  however,  that  cooper- 
aUve  Federal-iocal  prtigraxQs  require  both 
Imaglnatioa  and  IniUatlTe  on  the  part  of  tha 
local  government.  It  haa  been  our  Depart- 
ment'* good  fortune  to  have  in  Eugene  Nlck- 
eraon  a  County  Executive  who  has  provided 
ttupiratlaa  and  encouragement  every  step  of 
tha  way-  Today's  event*  and  dlitlnguiahed 
assembLaga  are  certainly  a  tribute  to  Eugene 
Nlckeraou's  vlaioo  and  hla  determlnatloti  to 
meet  and  overcome  tba  problems  of  rab- 
urblk 


IwraoDucTQaT  pt*"»**  ar  NAsaav  Coohtt 

KULUTlfS    BUGXn    H.    NlCKSaSOW    OW    TKX 

OocAsxoK  or  TKB  A^TTTVATiaai  or  nn  400 
Gallons  Pea  Munrra  iNjacnow  Wnx  Fa- 
czLTrxxa  at  thk  Bat  Pabk  Watxb  Pollutiok 
CoMTBtx.  Plavt  o*  East  Koocawat 
We  are  most  gr«teful  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall  for  taking  time  out 
from  his  busy  schedule  to  visit  Naasau  Coun- 
ty on  this  Important  occasion.  We  also  wel- 
cocn*  Oongreaaman  Herbert  Tender  In  whose 
district  thii  facility  is  located  and  who  has 
done  so  much  on  behalf  of  the  preservation 
of  our  wetlands  and  In  the  field  of  conser- 
vatioa  generally. 

Thla  plotieering  program  la  designed  to 
laalt  the  37  million  gallon  dally  fresh  water 
loss  due  to  the  intrusion  of  aalt  water  into 
the  water  bearing  strata  along  the  south 
abore  of  our  County,  To  give  you  aoene  no- 
tion of  the  importance  with  wtilch  this  proj- 
ect la  regarded  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  I  must  point  out  that  the  Pederal 
government  haa  already  contributed  over 
•900,000  In  funds  toward  the  flnandnff  of 
this  Injection  well.  What  we  learn  hers  at 
Bay  Park  can  be  put  to  good  use  In  many 
areas  of  our  nation. 

Prior  to  thlB  ceremony.  Secretary  UdaU 
was  able  to  inspect  oiir  Bay  Park  Plant.  It 
la,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  efficient  plants 
of  its  kind  In  existence.  We  have  made  every 
effort  to  see  that  this  plant  not  only  per- 
forms its  necessary  functions,  but  la  neither 
an  eyesore  nor  a  contamlnator  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  this  surrounding  area  we  are  now 
developing  park  racllltlee  which  will  include 
a  9-hoIe  night-Ughted  golf  course.  Wherever 
Nassau  County  has  its  facilltiea  we  wish  to 
bo  a  good  neighbor. 

Some  months  back  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  visited  Nassau  County. 
I  leaxned  that  a  lengthy  Introduction  for 
a  President  was  considered  superfluous  since 
his  exalted  title  alone  was  sufficient  trib- 
ute. I  believe  that  we  can  do  no  leaa  for 
our  principal  guest  today  and.  therefore,  X 
give  you  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art UdaU. 

ExcEapTS  or  RrWASKS  ar  SacavTAaT  or  tbx 
iNmuoa  SnrwABT  L.  tToAU.  at  Bat  Pask 
ScwACa  TKKATioDrr  Plamt,  Ear  Rock- 
AWAT,  toiTG  XsLAira.  N.T,  Mat  S,  1907. 
For  ma,  this  occasion  has  a  stlrnng  sym- 
bolism. We  are  gathered  to  dedicate  a  pio- 
neering research  effort  to  oooserve  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  our  natural  resourcea — our 
treah  water.  It  U  entirely  fitting  that  this 
conaervatlofi  effort  take  place  in  the  home 
county  of  President  Theodore  Rooaevtit, 
who  pioneered  in  the  protection  o*  our  na- 
tural reeourcea  from  overharveit  and  ruin 
by  the  insatiable  appetite  of  our  national 
development  near  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  Is  entirely  fitting  also  that.  In  the  true 
American  tradition,  this  vital  watcr-cooser. 
vatlon  rrsearch  be  carried  on  as  a  three-way 
partnerahlp  effort  by  two  sclentlflc  bureaus 
of  Interior — the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion— end  a  vigorous,  conservation -minded 
County  administration.  Such  a  close  and 
productive  partnership  has  been  made  pos- 
sible largely  by  the  progressive  profp^un  of 
water-conservatlOQ  leglslattoo  enacted  by 
Xim  Jcdinson  Administration. 

On  Long  Island,  as  In  many  other  parts 
of  the  Nation,  the  major  water  problem  is 
not  one  of  short-term  shortages  or  distrlbu- 
tloQ  needs.  It  la.  instead,  the  long-range 
problem  of  conserving  and  managing  a  huge 
but  vulnerable  vrater  reeource  so  as  to  ade- 
quately m.aet  bnman  needs  for  good-quality 
water  now   and   in   the   future. 

Although  Long  Island  Is  blMsed  with  an 
abundant  nndergroond  reservoAr  c<  freah 
watw.  the  drafts  on  It  are  iarye  and  the 
price  of  mismanagement  la  disaster.  The 
ground  water  cf  the  Island  providea  the  en- 
tire water  supply  for  more  than  3  mllhnn 
peraooa  now.  and  It  la  JuKliiwI  to  Mipply 


untold  mllllaas  In  tlia  future.  The  present 
pumpage  frcan  bong  Islaod  wells — alnuist 
400  million  gallons  per  day — Is  neary  ail 
used  for  docnestlc  and  Industrial  needa,  and 
Ihla  pumpage  probably  repreaents  the  largest 
such  usee  of  a  single  ground-water  rsservolr 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  need  (or  water 
is  Increasing  almost  dally,  as  population  and 
IndUAkry  grow  Eoooomlo  development — a 
goal  of  millions  of  Americans  on  Long  Island 
and  throughout  the  Nation— Is  almost  in- 
evttably  accompanied  by  Incivaalng  water 
demands. 

The  Blae  of  this  reservoir  of  fresh  ground 
water  Is  truly  huge.  Interior  scientists  esti- 
mate that  at  least  30  trillion  (milUon-mll- 
Uon)  gallons  of  fresh  water  are  available  In 
It  for  m&n*s  use.  About  one-fourth  of  that 
amount  (5  trillion  gallons)  la  beneath  Nas- 
sau County. 

Despite  Its  huge  size,  however,  the  fresh- 
water reservoir  could  be  squandered  or 
spoiled  within  a  few  decades  through  unwise 
development  or  widespread  contamination. 
Conversely,  by  applieatloD  of  the  true  spirit 
of  conservation — protection  and  wlae  use — 
this  pnoelesa  resource  can  last  indefinitely. 

But  wise  use  requires  knowledge — knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  environment  and  bow 
man  can  achieve  or  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween himself  and  his  environment.  We  are 
dedicating  here  tods.7  an  advanced  array  of 
"tools" — properly  encased  in  a  handsome 
"toolbox."  or  field  laboratory,  which  will  heip 
our  scientlsu  devdop  that  reqnlrwl  knowl- 
edge. 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  that  we  are  iislng  the 
most  advanced,  the  moat  sophisticated  tools 
and  concepts  In  attemptlzig  to  stretch  the 
available  water  resourcea.  for  we  are  rocket- 
ing along  in  a  technological  era.  In  this  era. 
one  age  leads  to  another  with  Increasing 
speed.  In  IMS  we  entered  the  Atomic  Age.  In 
1957  we  expanded  Into  the  Space  Age.  The 
tremendous  block  of  conservation  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon  has 
today  placed  us  in  yet  another  period  which 
I  Uke  to  oaU  the  Aga  of  Environmental 
Quality. 

In  this  Age  of  Environmental  Quality  we 
must  maintain  our  water  resourcea  at  a 
suitable  quality  as  well  as  an  adequate  quan- 
tity. In  mors  and  vacm  parts  of  the  Nation 
we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  to  use  our 
virgin  ground  water  only  once  before  die- 
carding  It,  However,  neither  can  we  afford  to 
endanger  the  quaUty  of  the  priceless  ground- 
water reservoirs  by  deliberately  returning 
high  levels  of  pollution  to  underground  soocs 
containing  fr^kh  watv.  Thla  la  why,  in  tha 
present  research  eflorU  here  at  Bay  Park. 
we  are  pledged  to  return  underground  only 
wiiU-T  that  has  been  renovated  to  a  clear  and 
sparkling  state,  and  that  meets  the  pbyslcal. 
chmnical.  and  biological  standards  for  drink- 
ing water. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  cxperlinents 
that  will  begin  soon  at  this  magnificent  re- 
search plant  will  provide  answers  to  some  of 
the  significant  problems  that  have  beset  pre- 
vious programs  of  artificial  recharge  through 
wells.  For  if  we  are  to  husband  our  water 
most  eflecUvely.  we  must  make  increasing 
use  of  our  underground  water-bearing  rocks 
as  reservoirs  in  which  to  stotv  suplus  water 
during  seasons  of  plenty  and  to  furnlah  water 
during  dry  periods.  Storage  of  water  In  sub- 
surface reservoirs  haa  several  advantages' 
mbaurface  reservoirs  do  not  constitute  flood 
haaarda.  they  have  Uttls  or  do  evaporation 
loaaea,  they  allow  use  of  the  land  surface  for 
other  purpoaee.  and.  If  properly  used,  they 
never  wear  out. 

Ws  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that 
our  obligation  to  protect  our  natural  heritage 
of  ground  water  Is  fully  as  great  as  our  ob- 
ligation to  clean  up  and  protect  our  streams. 
Oround-water  reaervolra  in  North  America 
may  oontaln  a.OOO  to  9.000  times  as  much 
water  as  U  present  in  river  channels  at  any 
ons  time.  About  07  percent  of  the  world's 
stock  of  freah  water  available  at  any  time 
ta  braaatta  tba  ewtbls  auxfao*.  Abook  half 
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of  that  la  within  one-half  mile  of  the  sur- 
face and.  therefore.  Is  reasonably  accessible. 

In  coastal  regions,  the  oonaervatlon  of 
wBtKT  Involvea  the  apeclal  problem  of  sea- 
water  intrtislaQ.  which  la  an  Inevitable  result 
of  Intercepting  large  amounts  of  seaward- 
fiowlng  fresh  water.  Beawater  intnislon  in 
coastal  subsurface  water -l>earing  rock  ma- 
terials commonly  escapee  immediate  noUce 
and  may  continue  for  years  without  detec- 
tion. Oftentimes,  it  is  only  when  sweet  well 
water  suddenly  turns  salty  that  man  la  re- 
minded that  he  must  ultimately  pay  for  up- 
setting nature's  balance. 

The  knowledge  that  Is  being  developed 
here,  and  in  the  programs  of  artificial  re< 
charge  that  may  result,  will  benefit  all  of 
Long  Island,  fco-  ground  water  moves  reet- 
lesaly  without  regard  to  marunade  boundar- 
lea.  The  knowledge  and  teohniques  that  are 
being  developed  also  will  have  Nationwide 
and  worldwide  benefits,  for  the  use  of  under- 
ground water-bearing  rocks  as  reeervotis 
holds  promise  as  one  of  the  great  strides  that 
TT>fcn  ffn  make  In  trying  to  restore  the  balance 
between  himself  and  his  overharvested  water 
supplies. 

In  ths  past,  when  more  good  water  waa 
needed,  the  natural  reaction  waa  to  Increase 
the  withdrawal— to  divert  more  water  from 
more  streams,  or  to  dig  more  wells.  Now  we 
are  le&rnlng  that  more  water  Is  not  always 
the  best  answer  to  a  water  problem — often 
tbe  answer  la  to  manage  better  the  water 
that  we  already  have. 

Tbe  task  of  water  conservation  that  la 
facing  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
all  of  America's  millions  la  not  a  small  one. 
but  neither  la  the  alze  of  the  disaster  that 
awaits  ua  If  we  default. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  students  at  the  ele- 
mentery  and  secondary  levels  as  well  as 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
and  residents  Interested  In  con.servatlon 
would  do  well  to  plan  field  trips  to  the 
Bay  Park  dte  to  see  this  experimental 
Injection  well.  Such  tripe  will  be  of  great 
educational  value  and  will  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  residents  of 
Nassau  County  to  see  what  Is  being  done 
in  water  pollution  control  and  water 
conservation. 


Time  for  U  Tbant  To  Act  Irapartully 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  tntW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSEKTATIVE5 

Tuesdav,  May  X$,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  fol- 
lowing colunin  from  the  May  15.  1967, 
edlUon  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Etavld  Lawrence  has  made  an  excellent 
point  concerning  the  function  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  partiality  of  the 
SecrctAry  General. 

It  Is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  we  will 
have  an  early  peace  In  Vietnam  and  that 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  begin  to  fulfill  his  responsi- 
bilities in  this  regard. 

The  article  follows: 
Tim  I  roa  V  TBAirr  To  Act  Impaktxaixt 
(By  David  Lawrence ) 

The  time  baa  come — tn  the  opinion  of 
many  people  In  oAclal  elrelea  hare— to  do 
some    plain    speaking   on    the    failure   of   U 


Tbant,  secretary-general  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  face  op  to  bis  reepoDslbUItles  as  an 
ImparUal  executive  of  that  organlfatlon  and 
to  cease  being  a  portUan  of  the  Soriet  Unloo, 
Bed  China  and  the  antl-Amerlcan  segment  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Peace  negotiations  in  the  Vietnam  war 
might  long  ago  have  been  begun  If  the  sec- 
retary-general had  not  given  the  impreaslon 
that  he  atdoe  with  those  who  are  convlnocd 
the  United  States  will  accept  terms  of  vtrtu&l 
surrender. 

The  American  government  thus  far  baa 
treated  wl  th  poll  teneas  and  eourtesy  17 
Thant'8  crttlclsms.  Ambassador  Ooldberg  has 
engaged  for  several  months  now  in  a  polite 
and  tactful  dialogue  rebutting  the  un- 
founded statements  and  Inferences  that  hare 
come  publicly  from  the  secretary  •general. 
Responding  to  remarks  by  U  Thant  at  a  press 
conference  last  Friday — In  which  he  again 
plu^  the  blame  on  this  country  for  sup- 
posedly refusing  to  enter  peace  negotiations 
with  North  Vietnam — aoldt>erg  eald: 

"It  Is  sometimes  forgotten  that  we  have 
expressed  repeatedly  o\ir  readiness  to  f»n- 
slder  moves  to  de-escalate  the  war  and  to 
take  the  first  step.  I  reamrmed  yesterday  the 
offer  made  in  my  speech  of  Sept.  23.  IIHSS. 
In  the  General  Assembly. 

"The  authorlUes  in  Hanoi  hAve  made  a 
number  of  statements  implying,  without 
quite  saying  so.  that  if  the  bombings  were 
atopped  permanently  and  unconditionally, 
Hanoi  woxild  be  willing  to  talk.  But  it  surely 
would  not  be  unreasonable  for  us,  before 
proceeding  along  these  lines,  to  ask  that  cer- 
tain  clarifying  questions   be   answered." 

If  ever  there  was  a  mlaeion  of  peace-mak- 
ing marked  out  for  the  United  Nations  to 
pursue,  it  la  in  attaining  the  "clartflcaUon" 
called  for  by  Ambossador  Ooldberg.  But  tbe 
secretary-general  oan  hardly  accomplish  this 
alone.  It  Ls  his  primary  obligation  to  help 
arrange  for  meetings  of  the  Secxirlty  Ooun- 
oil  or  the  General  Assembly  so  that,  when  all 
the  facts  have  been  presented,  the  United 
Nations  members  themselves  may  decide 
what  steps  shall  be  taken  under  the  charter. 

It  Is  frequently  argued  that,  since  the  So- 
viet Union  has  the  power  of  veto  In  the  Se- 
curity Council,  there's  not  much  use  gdng 
before  that  hotly.  But  the  chartei'  makes 
clear  that  the  viewpoint  of  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  can  t>e  presented  to  ths 
Security  Council  and,  in  effect,  before  the 
entire  world.  Then,  if  a  veto  is  exercised,  the 
case  may  t>e  submlttei  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  can  itself  authorize  a  peace-keep- 
ing operation  and  aaaume  full  responsibility 
for  the  ordering  of  an  armistice. 

When  the  U.N.  stipulates  conditions  of  a 
cease- Ore.  there  is  little  risk  for  either  side  in 
an  acceptance,  sines  a  palpable  violation  of 
the  armistice  would  tend  to  line  up  world 
opinion  against  tbe  party  guilty  of  bad  faith. 

While  tbe  results  of  tbe  Korean  peace  ne- 
gotiation, for  mstance,  were  not  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  either  side,  nevertheless  a  meana 
of  ending  a  prolonged  war  was  provided  In 
1053.  Actually,  no  peace  treaty  has  ever  been 
signed  since,  and  occaalonally  the  armiitlce 
agreement  has  been  violated.  The  net  effect, 
however,  has  been  to  stop  the  fighting. 

A  numt>er  of  the  members  of  the  GenH^ 
Assembly  have  leaned  toward  the  Commu- 
nists on  the  Vietnam  issue,  but  certainly  the 
time  would  seesn  to  be  ripe  now  to  test  the 
oourage  and  peace-keeping  philosophy  of  the 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  Many  Amer- 
loans  and  Europeans  as  well  have.  Indeed, 
long  wondered  why.  In  an  emergency,  the 
UJ4.  doesn't  give  cloeer  attcDtlon  to  tbe  high 
principles  of  Its  own  charter.  For  this  docu- 
ment says  explicitly  that  the  GenersJ  Aaeem- 
bly  "may  recommend  measures  for  the  peace- 
ful adjustment  at  any  rttuatlon,  regardleos 
of  orl^n,  which  It  deems  likely  to  impair  ths 
general  welfare  or  friendly  relations  among 
nations." 


Left  HoMT  Ov  Pobce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  C  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiacoiimxH 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RZPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  May  16,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
14-30  1b  Police  Week  and  I  sincerely  feel 
that  we  should  poufte  for  a  moment  to 
dedicate  these  days  to  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  have  attempted  to  up- 
hold law  and  order  during  a  very  ttylng 
period  in  our  country's  history.  Tlie  role 
of  the  poUoe  officer  has  kmg  been  one 
of  dlBcouragement  and  of  embarrass- 
ment, low  pay  and  long  hours,  dedica- 
tion, and  responsibility  which  have  re- 
ffulted  In  Uttle  recognition  by  the  general 
SnibUc  for  a  Job  well  done. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  here  that  this 
Nation  would  be  In  considerably  worse 
sh&pe  than  It  now  Is  without  dedicated 
police  officers.  In  fact,  we  would  be  In 
the  midst  of  inner  revolution  and  tur- 
moil because  of  the  many  riots  and  other 
demonstrations  that  these  oflloers  have 
managed  to  control. 

The  Policeman's  Association  News  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  1967  Issue,  car- 
ries a  front  page  story  which  points  to 
the  wonderful  attitude  of  the  average 
police  officer.  It  states  that  the  week  was 
"not  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  a  man  in  blue  can  do.  nor  was 
It  meant  to  display  any  e«^otlsm  on  our 
problems."  Gentlemen,  that  story,  as 
both  sides,  police  and  public,  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding  of  their  rejjpectlve 
Idea  taken.  I  especially  point  out  one 
well  as  a  schedule  of  events  for  the  week, 
foUows.  and  I  urge  you  to  consider  the 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  police -public 
Idea  taloen.  I  especially  point  out  one 
other  statement  which  I  feel  is  very  sig- 
nificant: 

Each  aide  has  mucii  at  stake  in  a  very 
frying  mutual  sodeavor.  and  we  hope  aln- 
Dsrely,  that  tboae  who  onploy  us,  the  pub- 
Ue,  wUI  have  faith  in  ua,  we  tn  them,  and 
we  aoUclt  their  earnest  support  ao  th&t  we 
can  perform  our  duty  without  prejudice, 
without  personality  conflicts,  and  at  tbe 
•ame  time  attempt  to  dlgnUy  our  profession. 

Perhaps  other  police  departments 
throughout  the  United  States  might  con- 
alder  more  active  programs  In  observance 
of  Police  Week  to  acquaint  their  respec- 
tive communities  with  the  cooperative 
cftort  that  must  be  made  if  proper  and 
effective  law  enforcement  is  to  beoome 
a  reality  and  not  merely  a  slogan.  The 
article  follows : 

Police  Weelc  will  be  observed  ftom  Uay  14 
through  May  30  followed  by  the  PoUoe  and 
Firemen's  kfemcxiai  Service  on  Sunday 
ICay  ai. 

Police  week  was  not  conceived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  a  man  in  tHue  can  do, 
nor  WRB  It  meent  to  display  any  egotlfim  on 
our  part.  We  beUeve  It  was  meant  to  bava 
both  sides.  poUoe  and  public,  oome  to  a 
mutual  understanding  at  their  reapectlv* 
problems,  and  £rom  our  point  of  view,  both 
sides  have  much  to  offer. 

No  tlkooght  is  to  be  given  here  by  such 
■tatemente  as  "all  law  enf  oroecnent  jieraonnel 
acd    police    officers   are    hooest    mtui    above 
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board."  Tb»  pobUe  baa  »  napotuilillltT  also, 
aai  oolT  to  OBslct  the  police,  but  to  hAT« 
iwpact,  iio<  necasaaxUy  for  Ul*  man,  tmt  for 
ttt*  tndgv  um  ttie  anlfomx.  It  most  b« 
•«o«pt«d  ■•  ft  fact  tiiaX  we  sj-e  sworn  to  up- 
boM  tb»  l«w  And  thA(  w«  h»T«  IttU*  or 
aotblnc  to  <3o  witb  tta«  rornnil»Uon  of  mcb 
■tAtutca.  It  li  our  iDteotlaQ  bo  profess] oiullztt 
%b»  force*  ber«  reprMenUd,  uul  to  rala*  t2ie 
■texidAnls  for  tbl^  profession,  sjid  to  earn  the 
n«pect  of  tti*  pabUc  Tbla  oannot  be  pur- 
ohasxa  M  uiy  pne«. 

a»cli  Md*  tuu  mu(^  at  stake  In  a  very 
trylss  mutual  endeavor,  and  wo  hope  sln- 
earcly.  that  thoae  who  etnplof  us  .  .  .  th« 
pubUo  .  .  .  wui  haT«  faith  in  us.  we  ta  them. 
and  w*  aollclt  their  earnest  support  so  that 
«■  CBS  perform  our  duty  without  prejudice. 
wltlKmt  yeraonallty  conOlcts.  and  at  Che  aame 
time  attempt  to  dlgnlf;  our  profesaloD. 

PoUce  Week  will  get  underway  Sunday, 
ICay  14.  with  Mothers'  Day  Services  at  Saint 
Patrlckl  OathoUc  Church  followed  by  ft 
breaktaet  at  the  Presidential  Arms. 

Monday.  Kay  ii  through  Friday.  Uay  It 
(Opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  become  more 
f^TiM^T  wltb  tbetr  poUce  department  and  Ita 
Vftrtons  dlTlelana  and  oults. 

Tuesday.  May  tfl  your  PoUcomen's  Aseocla- 
tloo  baa  arranged  for  Its  regular  monthly 
meeting  to  be  an  open  meeting  with  a  blanket 
loTltatioa  for  wlvee.  friends  as  well  as  mem- 
ben  to  be  tn  sttendenre 

Saturday.  May  30  there  wiu  be  the  Annual 
neld  Day  epooeored  by  yoor  Aseodatlon  at 
Rooeev^t  High  SchodTwltb  the  local  and  area 
poUca  departments  parttdpetlng.  The  Field 
Day  sctlvltles  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  1:00 
pjn. 

Sunday,  May  71  wlTI  mark  the  Sixteenth 
tt"*«"*]  Memorial  Serrlee  of  the  PoUoe  and 
Fire  Departewnte  of  the  District  ct  Oolumbta. 
T%e  avfloae  wUl  be  held  at  0:90  ajo..  in  the 
Aodltortom  of  the  North  BuUdlDg  ot  the 
Health,  Xdiication  and  Welfare  Department. 
S30  Independence  ATenue.  B.W.  lliia  serrlo* 
U  held  annually  to  honor  thoae  of  boUi 
departmental,  aeu-ve  and  retired,  who  have 
anewered  their  laet  rou  call  during  the  pa«t 


WtMk  Fka  DechrM  ToSkj  Affaiast 
Mackele  Sales  to  VieCconf 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

ow 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Man  16,  19S7 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  ha«  been  some  speculation  tn  the 
press  that  machetes  manufacttired  by  the 
Ralph  Martlndale  k  Co.  Ltd.  of  Btrming- 
hani.  England,  have  found  their  way  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Vletcong  for  use  against 
our  troops  and  forces  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  Mr. 
Philip  Ridley,  commercial  counselor  of 
the  British  Embassy,  and  Mr.  WllUam 
Drawer,  First  Secretary  of  the  British 
Embassy,  have  advised  me  of  the  concern 
of  the  Brttlsh  Government  over  this  re- 
port and  further  that  the  Ralph  Martin- 
dale  ft  Co.  Ltd..  by  letter  has  declared  that 
St  has  not  sold  weapons  to  the  Vletcong 
and  would  not  do  so  under  any  clrcum- 
■tances. 

In  this  connection,  a  letter  from  tb« 
aalea  manager  of  the  Ralph  Marttndale 
ft  Co.  Ud^  provided  by  the  British  Em- 
basBT  haa  been  sent  me  as  chalnztan  of 
the  House  SmaU  Business  CommJtteo 


wliidi  has  looked  Into  this  matter  and 
because  of  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  generally  In 
this  m«tter  of  trade,  I  include  this  ktter 
In  the  Ap[)endix  of  the  RKcoan: 

RA1.PR  liAtcroroALM  St  OO..  Lm., 
Btrmtnffham.  EnglMiui.  March  13, 19t7, 
Mr.  H.  0*6X1X11. 

The  CommertSaJ  i>epartmemt,  British  Em- 
bmsrV.  Waahington,  D.G^  United  Statew 
of  A-meHca. 

DKAa  Sib:  We  have  received  from  our  U.8. 
Agents,  The  Samoa  Corp..  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  you  addressed  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Dunkle.  Jr.. 
of  aSA..  on  2i8t  Pe)}ruary  ae  a  reeult  of  the 
letter  which  we  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
regarding  an  ob)ecUon  which  had  been  raised 
by  a  n^.  Congressman  to  our  btd  for  the 
supply  of  143,600  Machetes. 

In  a  letter  since  received  from  the  Board 
dI  Trade,  London  we  are  Informed  tha.t.  while 
export  llcensea  are  not  required  for  the  sup- 
ply of  Machetee  to  any  destination.  Her 
Majesty's  CScvemment  would  deprecate  the 
sale  of  such  Items  to  North  Vietnam  and 
would  hope  that  if  we  were  to  receive  any 
enquiries  from  that  aoarce  we  would  refrain 
from  supplying. 

Whether  or  not  this  advice  had  been  re- 
ceived from  London,  we  wish  to  make  It 
clear  that  should  enquiries  or  orders  reach 
ua  from  North  Vietnam  vre  have  no  Inten- 
tion whatever  of  fulAlUng  them. 

Ws  thank  you  for  t2ic  repreeentatlone  yon 
have  already  made  to  the  QSJl^  on  our  be- 
half and  shall  be  grateful  for  any  further 
help  you  can  give  la  an  effort  to  ensure  that 
we  secure  this  buslneas. 
Tours  faithfully. 


Soles  Jfano^er. 


Tkrcc  SckMl  Safety  Pairel  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVET  (L  MACHEN 

or  auBTTojn 

IN  THE  HOtrsK  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE3 

Mondttt,  Mat  li.  IttT 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  CSoId  LLfe- 
BBver  irifditli  have  been  presented  br 
Secretary  o(  Transportation,  Alan  S. 
Bojrd,  for  the  American  Automobile 
AsaoctaUon.  to  three  young  men  who 
bare  democustrated  coura«;e.  Intelll^nce, 
and  a  high  regard  for  the  ralne  of  a 
human  lUe. 

These  young  men  are  Lawrence  E. 
Tlemey.  II.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Phillip  K.  Tlemey.  S200  EUis  Street, 
Bradbury  Helghta.  Md.;  I^nty  L.  Selph, 

10.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mm.  Clarence  K. 
Selph,  530«  Valley  Road.  Bradbury 
Relghta,  Md.;  and  Joseph  K,  Wonnack, 

11.  the  son  at  Mr.  and  Mra.  Arthur  W. 
Wormack.  1730  I^ng  Place  NK.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

They  are  among  nine  young  members 
of  the  school  safety  patrols  acroea  the 
Nation  who  were  honored  wltb  the  pres- 
entation of  the  AAA  Gold  Ufesaver 
Medal.  I  am  honored  that  two  of  the  nine 
nationwide  recipients  are  from  my  home 
Prince  Georges  County. 

According  to  the  AAA,  Lawrence  and 
Lanty  are  members  of  the  Woodley  Knon 
School  safety  patrol  In  Sultland.  Md.  One 
day,  a*  the  AAA  described  their  heroism: 

Alter  enialiig  (uaid  Mr*.  Mary  Saadaga 
fava  th«  signal  to  ctom  to  a  group  or  ehu- 


dno,  a  speeding  oar  In  tb*  ilgbt  lana  was 
obaerrad  by  two  Pattot  *"■■■■'■*■-  tinailii^ 
iSovn  OQ  tb«  cbildran  as  a  nporCMl  ao  mph. 
Tbm  two  pafirol  membcn.  I^wrenca  Tlemey 
and  Lanty  Seipb.  t«n  Into  tb«  atnet.  puoblng 
th«  oblldrao  tiacfc  to  MTetj.  Whm  Uie  car 
came  to  a  stop.  It  bad  paased  over  ■ome  «:bcol 
books  dropped  In  tJba  croaawalk  by  tli«  stu- 
<l«nts  In  tbelT  hsat«.  Tbe  driver  said  be  dUtnt 
•ee  tbe  cbitdT«n  cr  tbe  i  iiilin  guard. 

Joseph  Wormack,  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Name  School  safety  patrol,  was  on 
duty  1  day  when,  aa  tbe  AAA  described 
his  heroism: 

As  Police  Officer  Woodaon  was  directing 
tralBc  at  WMt  VlrglnU  and  Florida  Annue. 
Nortbeast.  be  was  stmck  by  an  auto  In  a  freak 
aoddent.  and  was  rendered  unconadoua  wltb 
a  fractured  ekull.  As  ba  lay  under  tbe  auAo, 
apparently  belpleea.  Joaepb  Wormack  took 
tbe  officer's  radio  from  its  case  and  contacted 
tbe  Ninth  Precinct.  He  kept  repeating;  "Ac- 
cident— West  Virginia  and  Florida  Aveniw. 
Nortbeast — «)nd  an  axnbalanoe.  an  offle«r  Is 
burt."  His  presence  of  mind,  quick  action  Is 
etimmnning  aid  were  leading  factcrv  In  sarlng 
tbe  officer's  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  men  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  all  of  ua  for  their  B^a 
on  behalf  of  humanity. 


A  Ban  for  Mrs.  RickMB 


EXTEaJSION  OP  RKMARKB 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  vcmrsTLVAKU 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  BKPRBSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  Mag  It.  tH7 

lii.  KTT.BERG.  tb.  Speaker,  In  our 
sports-minded  country  the  season  of 
ma]or  league  baseball  Is  well  underway 
and  the  1968-(S7  major  league  basketball 
season  Is  gone.  With  your  permission, 
however,  I  would  like  to  regard  It  aa  being 
not  so  far  gone  that  we  cannot  observe 
a  human  Intereat  story  that  reflects 
credit  on  a  te&m,  a  truly  great  player  and 
a  mm  no  longer  with  us  who  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Philadelphia  to  have  another 
national  championship. 

The  story  has  been  told  In  tbe  press. 
It  bean  repeating  here. 

Over  the  last  several  years  Philadel- 
phia has  known  no  more  devoted  fan  of 
the  game  of  basketball  than  the  late  co- 
owner  of  the  Philadelphia  76'era,  Isaac 
"Ike"  Rlchman,  a  respected  attorney  and 
man  of  community  alTalrs.  Rlchman  gave 
freely  of  himself  and  his  money  to  bring 
and  keep  this  team  In  his  city.  Then  he 
gave  more  to  develop  it  into  the  beat  the 
game  had  ever  seen. 

Last  year,  he  almost  achieved  a  cham- 
pionship. But  last  year  the  championship 
aura  of  unselfishness  and  team  play  had 
not  yet  been  developed.  That  takes  more 
time  than  Ike  Rlchman  had. 

He  died  while  watching  a  late-season 
game  in  Boston.  His  team  went  on  to 
win  the  eastern  division  title.  It  would 
have  been  fitting  had  they  gone  on  to 
win  the  playolTs,  but  they  did  not. 

Things  were  different  this  year.  Prom 
the  start  the  team  truly  played  like  a 
team,  led  by  Its  coach,  Alex  Hannnm, 
and   perhaps   the   greatest   player   the 
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game  haa  ever  known,  WIH  Chamber- 
lain. 

Tlirough  the  season,  Cbamberialn  de- 
fended and  passed  Instead  of  shot  Oreer 
and  Jonea,  Walker  and  Jackson,  Cun- 
ningham and  Gookas — everyone  of  the 
team — played  together  instead  of  Indi- 
vidually. They  won  more  games  than  any 
team  In  professional  basketball  history. 
Again  they  won  the  eastern  division  title. 
But  this  time  they  swept  the  playoffs,  too. 

When  the  last  game  and  the  last  title 
had  been  won  In  San  Francisco  recently, 
it  fell  to  Coach  Hannum  to  present  the 
winning  game  ball  to  the  one  be  thought 
most  worthy  of  the  honor.  He  chose,  of 
course.  Chamberlain. 

But  the  big  star  chose  again.  The  one 
man  really  responsible  for  everything, 
he  said,  was  no  longer  around.  He 
brought  tbe  ball  home  to  Mn.  Claln 
Rlchman. 


Simoa  Barack  Jonior  Hiffc  School,  104, 
M««fc«lt«»  and  Taazaaia,  Africa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  Nvw  Toax 
IN  THE  BOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadav.  May  9,  2967 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 

17th  CongTceslonal  District  of  New  York, 
we  are  proud  of  the  work  the  student*. 
Parents'  Association,  and  the  faculty  of 
the  Simon  Baruch  Junior  High  SchooL 
IM. 

Among  other  community  actlvitlea.  the 
atudenU  of  thla  Junior  high  school  have 
been  engaged  in  a  Peace  Corps  school-to- 
echool  program  and  have  raised  $1,000 
to  build  a  new  school  In  Tanzania. 
AfHca. 

The  principal  of  the  school  la  Max 
Prancke  with  EUrabeth  K.  Selttelman, 
Harold  CJrtU,  and  Antoinette  Plcariello 
as  asalstaata  to  the  principal. 

Peter  Baldo.  president  of  the  Parents' 
AssoclaUoQ,  has  been  good  enough  to 
supply  me  with  a  summary  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  group,  which  follows,  and 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

TAifZAKiA-UinTTD  States  or  Amkxica  Scbool- 
TO-ScnooL  PAitrrnKsmp 
Simon  B&rucli  Junior  High  School  104 
located  ftt  SSO  Aist  2l8t  Street  in  Manhattan, 
tfl  engaged  tn  a  unique  and  exciting  experi- 
ence InrolTlng  itudent*.  teachera,  parent* 
and  the  acbool  community.  The  Student 
Council  voted  la«t  December  to  embark  upon 
a  Peace  Ck>rpe  aponsored  program  and  to 
build  a  school  in  an  underdpr eloped  naUon. 
Mr.  Alfred  Jonea,  Faculty  Advisor  to  tha 
Student  Council  and  a  former  Peace  Oorpa 
Volunteer,  made  direct  contact  with  the 
Peace  Corpa  In  Waahlngton,  The  Peace  Oorpa 
waa  Informed  of  our  Intention  to  raise 
91.000.00  to  buUd  a  one  rrxim  school  boua« 
and  the  country  assigned  to  us  was  Tansanla. 
Africa. 

Ths  program  was  offlclally  launched  on 
February  IS,  lUn  In  a  formal  assembly  pro- 
gram  which  Included  music  from  Tanxaula 
&nd  a  brlat  history  of  Tanzania  botli  pr»- 
aented  by  students  Ln  our  school.  Also  prs*- 
ect  war*  ICr,  Petar  Baldo,  President  of  our 
Parent's  Aasoclation.  Mr.  Henry  Schoenfeld, 


•  former  Peace  Oorpa  tea^ier  tn  Tansanla 
and  Mr.  L  H.  MUngwa,  member  of  the  Tan- 
sanlan  Mlaaioo  to  the  Onltad  Nations. 

Thus  the  TToJect  was  launched  and  our 
Btodent  planners  began  the  (ask  of  raising 
ai.OOO.OO.  Their  declakm  was  to  raise  ths 
money  from  as  broad  a  base  as  pootible  In- 
Tolvlzig  many  people  who  would  then  share 
the  aatlsfactlon  of  contributing  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  school.  Our  flrat  activity  was  a  cake 
sale  In  whlcii  teachen  baked  the  cake,  par- 
ents soM  tt  and  students  bought  It  and  ata 
It.  This  raised  SI46.00  and  was  an  encourag- 
ing beginning  for  all  involved.  Bricks  came 
next.  Our  school  Print  Shop  printed  bricks 
at  (1.00  each  which  the  students  were  able 
to  sell  to  subscribers  throughout  the  school 
and  the  community. 

The  school  newspaper  supported  the  proj- 
ect with  feature  articles  and  a  slogan  contest. 
The  winner  of  the  contest  coined  the  phrase 
"Get  on  the  Brick  Kick"  which  was  then 
printed  on  large  3  i  S  buttons  and  sold  to  the 
children  of  the  school  at  254  each.  The  prises 
for  the  button  contest  were  contributed  by 
local  residents  and  one  piiae  Included  lunch 
for  two  In  tbe  Teacher's  Cafeteo-la. 

A  "White  Klephant"  Sale  was  run  In  oon- 
Junctlon  with  our  Annual  Spring  Mualo  and 
Art  Pestlval.  TTnder  the  leadenhlp  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department  our  children 
baked  cooklea.  cakei  and  brownies;  and  girls 
sewed  handbags,  headbands,  book  marks  and 
other  novelty  acceeaorlca.  Ths  Art  Depart- 
ment made  Oo-Ck>  Jewelry,  paper  mache 
animals  and  hand  painted  rock  paper 
weights.  Studenta,  teachers  and  parents  con- 
firlbuted  "Whit*  Elephanu"  and  studimu 
manned  the  coke,  brick  and  button  bars:  all 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Peace  Corps  school  la 
Tanzania^  Thia  remarkably  successful  activity 
raised  about  MOCOO.  This  goodly  amount 
added  to  previous  funds  raised,  brought  the 
total  to  over  »800.00. 

Our  thousand  dollar  goal  wlir  surely  ba 
raised  by  our  final  fund  raising  aotlTi^ 
which  wlU  be  a  Student  Council  Dance. 

The  project  has  involved  virtually  every 
department  in  our  school.  Social  Studies  lee- 
sons  have  been  focused  upon  Africa  and 
specifically  Tanjajila.  Tbe  Language  Arte  De- 
partment has  already  included  the  project 
as  topical  material,  and  plans  to  establish  pen 
pals  with  our  brother  school  In  T^naanla. 
Our  MathemaUcs  Eteportment  has  been  busUy 
engaged  tn  graphing  and  totaling  funds.  The 
Human  RelaUcHis  Committee,  under  tbe 
Chairmanship  ot  Mrs.  u  BaUon,  Guidance 
Counselor,  has  worker  cooperatively  with  the 
Student  Council  and  the  Parent'i  Association 
throughout  the  entire  project.  The  project 
baa  truly  involved  students,  staff  and  parents 
and  would  not  be  poesibis  without  any  and 
ail  Of  these. 


Frosty  Troy,  who  knew  the  Senator 
weU,  is  qualified  to  patnt  an  •ceantt 
portrait  of  the  versatile  Oklahom&n. 

His  tribute  will  be  read  with  apprecia- 
tion by  all  who  knew  and  admired  Bob 
Kerr. 

The  text  follows: 
HxB  PoBTmAR  Ravi  Via  Mucokxib  or  EEoaasT 
8.  Kaaa 
(By  Ftosty  Ttof) 

Oklahosca  Cn-T. — ^A  porlzalt  oT  tha  late 
tJ^.  Sen.  Robert  8,  Kerr  was  unveUed  at  the 
Capitol  this  week  and  Is  a  handsoms  Ukeneas 
of  tbe  most  productive  poUUclan  and  warm- 
est public  figure  I  have  ever  known. 

To  me  his  genius  was  not  hla  we&ltli,  flam- 
ing oratory  or  leadeiahlp  abUlty.  As  a  Waah- 
lngton reporter  during  tbe  senator's  eenlth 
In  1963.  I  watched  his  RolU  Royoe  Intellect 
roar  through  tha  Volkswagen  trafllc  Jam  of 
tbe  U.&.  Senate. 

He  came  to  ha  known  by  mach  unfortonata 
nicknamea  aa  Juggernaut.  Cnorownad  King 
of  the  Senate.  Pork  Barrel  Bob  and  The  Man 
Who  Would  Ship  the  Monument  to  Tulaa  via 
the  Arkansas  River  Once  It  was  NavlgaMe. 

A  lot  o<  the  senator's  bad  publicity  was 
generated  by  the  Eastern  Kstabliabment.  par- 
ticularly Ths  New  York  Tlm«.  which  loathed 
hlm  for  hla  "conservatism"  and  bis  refusal 
to  t>ow  to  proas  prtnces  and  pr^ldenta. 

learned   that  a  hamburger   lunch  with 


Aa  Eloqaeat  Trilmte  to  Robert  S.  Kerr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVEa 

Thursday.  May  11.  fPff7 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 

May  11.  1967.  the  Tulsa  Tribune  car- 
ried on  its  editorial  page  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  Oklahoma's  late  and  great 
Senator  Robert  8.  Kerr.  . 

Written  by  Frosty  Troy,  who  formerly 
covered  the  Washington  scene  for  the 
Tribune,  the  article  provides  both  an  In- 
teresting insight  Into  tbe  character  of 
the  late  Senator  and  an  Impressive  re- 
view of  his  many  legislative  achieve- 
ments. 


Bob  Kerr  waa  the  equivalent  ol  a  coUege  edu- 
cation In  (>oUtics  and  govemmenL  I  was  a 
small  state  reporter  privy  to  some  of  the  best 
Inside  InformaUon  in  Washington.  Any  Okla- 
homa reporter  could  see  him  on  the  sUghtest 
matter,  while  the  Wall  Street  Journal  would 
go  weeks  seeking  an  appointsMnt^ 

Kerr  went  to  ths  Senate  an  InflexJbie  1k>- 
laUonist  but  when  he  died  be  was  one  off  tha 
most  vlalonary  men  tn  that  chamber. 

Once  a  pillar  of  support  for  high  tariffs.  It 
was  Kerr  who  ehepherded  through  tbe  Sen- 
ate the  first  frae  trade  bin  In  American  his- 
tory. He  recogniaad  tha  future  and  value  of 
the  European  Comjnaa  Market  but  vowed 
America  would  not  yield  bar  place  tn  world 
commerce. 

Ixmg  a  bitter  enemy  ot  foreign  aid.  ha 
belped  tighten  many  loopbolea  tn  ttiat  pro- 
gram, then  switched  to  become  a  supporter. 
His  work  In  the  oU  ImporU  program  recog- 
nised the  worth  of  regiUated  imports  to  pr^ 
vent  depletion  of  American  reaervM  and  yet 
prevent  chaos  tn  tha  Amerioui  patnMaum 
Industry. 

Kerr  almost  rewrote  the  history  book  when 
he  broke  the  Senate  filibuster  against  his  bill 
to  create  a  corporation  to  send  aloft  satal- 
lltes  (or  commercial  purpoaoa  Nothing  haa 
done  more  to  link  cootinents  aj^i  aocelerata 
Tlsual  conunnnlcatlona. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  of  many  major  pro- 
grams Kerr  brought  to  frultloo. 

Tha  hard-blttan  laolatloQlat  shed  that 
label  over  the  years  and  devalopad  a  degree 
of  knowledge  and  flexibility  which  etiabletf 
hlm  to  become  a  world  figure  In  tha  XJB. 
Senate.  He  waa  absolutely  fearlsM  but  waa 
always  magnanimoiM  in  victary. 

He  kept  up  the  facade  of  unrelenting  par- 
tisanship while  In  fact  hs  and  Republican 
Rep-  Page  Belcher  wera  tha  moat  effectlre 
ooe-two  punch  In  Washington  when  It  came 
to  Oklahoma  affair*. 

Kerr  made  no  pretense  at  rtateamanshlp. 
He  publicly  acknowledged  that  he  would  help 
his  state  by  every  fair  means,  and  ha  did. 
If  somebody  knocked  htm  down,  he  got  up 
**»d  swung  back.  He  wu  extremely  proud  of 
hla  eraftamanshlp  Jn  poUtlcs  and  he  con- 
sidered poliUcs  as  noble  a  creation  as  man 
haa  wrought  and  ths  beat  method  of  realis- 
ing a  national  destiny. 

Ha  waa  an  unashamed  Christian,  a  dedi- 
cated Baptist,  and  I  once  beard  him  tall  a 
young  Oklahoma  entertainer  to  quit  belly- 
aching about  taxes  and  start  thanking  Ood 
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Birov^  tttblng  uul  vonlilp  for  a  bleialnff 
nu»t  ymwcMm  do  not  tikva. 

tr  Bob  Kivr  «••  oocudonally  UBvamlabed. 
ftt  l«Mt  h*  ovrer  kfleetod  th«  phony  TViiMr 
«o  nkoapant  la  the  Wuhln^ton  Z  oovered. 
U»  new  pretended  to  be  wbAt  h«  was  not 
&nd  he  narw  quit  building  and  booatlQg 
Okl&homA. 

Od  Kew  Tear's  Day,  1B03.  I  was  at  a  rela,* 
tlT«^  house  wbsxi  my  newspaper  telephoned 
me  tlut  Bob  Kerr  wa«  dead.  The  panorama 
or  what  be  was  and  what  he  bad  done  for 
his  beloved  Oklahoma  flashed  before  my  eyes. 
And  for  the  fliBt  time  since  I  was  a  grown 
man,  I  wept. 


MacUnuts  Aak  Spacecrift  Probe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ixxD«ota 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  10^  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  «  pow- 
erful union,  the  International  Associa- 
tion at  Machinists,  whose  members  oon- 
6truct«d  and  launched  Project  Merciuy 
and  Project  Gemini,  has  added  Its  voice 
to  the  growing  demands  for  a  pnabe  Into 
the  granting  of  the  Apollo  capsule  con- 
tract to  North  American  Aviation.  In  a 
recent  column.  Victor  Rlesel  poees  some 
of  the  Machinists'  questlonfi  and  asks 
that  an  "imlmpeachable  Judicial"  source 
look  Into  the  matter.  His  article  follows: 

MACHI1C1ST9     A«K     SPACEGBArr     PROBE 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

WasHXNOTOK,  D.C. — ^Now  comes  a  strong 
and  loud  Totce  asking  questions  which  must 
be  azuwered  to  avert  the  horror  of  oxygen 
fla^  Ores  aod  ghastly  cries  ol  suffocating 
astronauta. 

The  voice  Is  that  of  the  powerful  Machin- 
ists union  whose  men  and  women  have  built 
craft  for  inner  and  outer  space.  It  wants  to 
know  why  an  experienced  manufacturer  of 
such  vehicles  which  have  hurtled  safely 
through  the  vast  skies  was  deprived  of  con- 
tracts to  build  a  moon  capsule — and  the  task 
assigned  to  a  Orm.  wblch  had  vlrtuaUy  no  ex- 
perience In  ms^terlng  the  heavens. 

The  firm  which  built  the  first  carriers  to 
flash  safely  In  and  out  of  space  Ls  McDonneU 
Aircraft  of  St.  Lotils.  What  happens  Inside 
that  oocnplex  Is  Intimately  known  to  the 
Machinists.  Their  tuch.  and  women  staff  It. 

This  union,  led  by  Roy  SlemlUer.  Is  not 
noted  for  saying  kind  things  about  employ- 
en — be  they  raUroada.  airlines,  muxUUon 
makers,  or  aeroepace  maufacturers.  It  has 
been  so  tough,  it  has  defied  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  Tet  the  other  day  its  offl- 
clal  newspaper  editorially  awarded  the  Mc- 
Donnell company  an  "E"  for  excellence.  And 
It  aekx<l: 

"We  BtUl  wonder  why.  after  McOonneU'a 
record  of  achievement,  NASA  turned  Its  back 
on  McDonnell  and  chose  a  manufacturer 
with  less  experience  to  produce  the  ApoUo.** 

This  aid  not  make  "good  sense  when  It 
happened."  aay  the  Machinists  and  it  makes 
l«ss  sense  now"  that  three  men  were  in- 
cinerated. 

it  is  strange  that  few  have  escalated  the 
ti«ue  as  sharply  as  has  the  International 
Assn.  at  Machinists. 

Its  viewpoint  Is  reasoned.  It  la  wnotlonal, 
of  course.  Who  Is  not?  But  the  cry  of  the 
Machlntsta  spring  from  those  who  have 
talked  with  the  msn  and  women  who  have 
built  qjaceeraft— which  leads  the  union  to 
■ay: 


"n»  probkDM  with  Pro)sat  ApoOo,  tbe 
spaoeabAp  supposed  «o  oairy  th*  Qnfc  man  to 
the  moon  •»  as  v«rted  ••  Xtwf  an  «n«lo. 
Tbs  hnarir^  by  botti  8eoat«  and  House  oocn- 
mtttss  .  .  .  <dta(dosed)  .  .  .  englnmirlng  de- 
flctemoes.  poor  workmaziahlp,  lack  oT  quality 
oootrol.  bad  management  both  by  Ncrtli 
Amevioan  Avtetlon,  the  manufacturer,  and 
hyNASA. 

"As  th*  dlaclosuree  mount,  so  Ln  direct  pro- 
porUaoa  does  our  appreciation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Job  done  by  the  men  and  women  of 
McDonnell  aircraft  who  manufaotured  and 
launched  Pro}eot  Mercury,  the  first  VS. 
spaceship,  and  then  Project  Gemini,  tbe  first 
two-man  space   A-ehicle." 

The  union  then  states  that  "as  pioneers 
with  no  previous  experience  to  draw  on.  the 
men  and  women  of  McDonnell  produced  and 
orbited  two  aeries  of  spacecraft  suocessfuUy 
with  IttUe  delay  and  no  loss  of  Hfe." 

These  "twin  miracles"  of  Mercury  and 
Ownlni  moved  the  Machinists  to  award  a  real 
~E  for  Excellence"  to  McDonneU  and  Its  em- 
ployes. 

Add  to  this.  then,  an  excerpt  from  a  report 
by  Ma)or  General  Samuel  C.  Phillips  who 
probed  the  Apollo's  prime  contracted,  the 
North  Anverlcan  Aviation  company — a  doc- 
lunent  which  has  been  Ignored  by  the  entire 
XJ3.  government.  It  seems. 

"NASA  quality."  according  to  Gen.  PbUUps' 
report  made  after  a  long  lnve«tlgatton  in 
196S.  "Is  not  up  to  NASA  required  standards 
.  .  .  the  oondlUon  of  hardware  shipped  from 
the  factory  with  thousands  of  hours  at  work 
to  complete,  la  unsatisfactory  .  .  .  poor 
workmanship  Is  evidenced  by  the  oontlnual 
hl^  rates  of  rejections. 

"Work  task  management — general  orders 
task  authorlBatlons.  product  plans,  etc..  are 
broad    and   almost    meaningless    .    .    ." 

Thus  we  have  a  powerful  union  asking 
questloiM,  a  respected  general  making  blunt 
accusations,  a  whirlwind  of  talk  about  secret 
reporu.  obvious  poor  workmanship,  and 
charges  in  Congreas  of  "Incredible  mis- 
management." 

Cflrtalnly  no  conscience  In  this  land  can 
be  clear:  no  mind  worthy  of  the  description 
can  be  peaceful;  no  astronauts'  lives  can  be 
Jeopardized  unlees  those  is  a  sweeping  probe 
by  men  not  subjeot  to  any  poUttcal  or  fl- 
nanolal  pressures.  This  must  disqualify  Con- 
gress. 

Answers  should  be  sought  by  men  of  un- 
Impcachahle  Judicial  status.  Who  CMTved  the 
project  from  experienced  hands  to  incompe- 
tent ones? 

Who  In  NASA  Is  responsible?  What  poUtl- 
oal  leadein.  If  any,  w«re  Involved?  Who  were 
the  lobytsts?  Who  are  the  "incredible"  rois- 
managers?  What  of  the  work  force?  What  of 
rq;>orts  that  there  Is  deliberate  slow  work 
and  oasualness  even  in  plants  making  Lntrl- 
oate  weapons  for  the  sokllers  overseas  and 
sailors  who  so  down  to  the  sea  and  down 
Into  It?  Hiat.  too,  has  happened. 

Certainly  there  is  more  here  than  the  puh- 
lic  knows.  Why?  VPho's  hiding  what?  Let's 
get  an  answer  to  the  Machinists'  questton.  It 
might  anawer  all  the  others. 


Dccatar  (Ala.)  Daily  Sapportt  PrcMrra- 
tioB  of  View  From  Moaal  Vcraon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  iiAaTi.aND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8XNTATIVS8 

Monday,  May  15.  1997 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker*  In  an  ex- 
eeUent  editorial  on  ThuTBdaj,  May  11, 


1967.  the  Decatur,  Ala.,  Dally  newspaper 
presentA  the  case  for  preservation  of  the 
Tiew  from  Mount  Vernon  at  Plscataway 
Park.  Md. 

A2  the  editorial  atates: 

Nothing  should  detoact  from  the  beauty 
and  American  heritage  that4a  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  speaker.  It  would  be  a  real  loss  for 
Americana  everywhere  If.  when  we  cele- 
brate 200  years  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy In  1976.  just  9  short  years  from  now. 
we  find  George  Washington's  Mount 
Vernon  Estat«  facing  a  shoreline  of  high 
density  development  and  desecration. 

By  restoration  of  the  $2.7  million  we 
need  to  complete  the  pilot  project  that 
was  begun  In  1961  by  private  landowners 
and  nonprofit  foundations  In  Plscataway 
Park,  we  can  make  our  bicentennial  cele- 
bration a  truly  historic  and  revered  oc- 
casion If  Mount  Vernon  and  Its  sui- 
roundlngs  can  be  preserved  In  a  state  of 
scenic  beauty  much  the  same  as  Oeorge 
Washington  enjoyed. 

I  commend  the  Decatur,  Ala..  Daily 
for  Its  editorial  position  on  behalf  of  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  and  Include  It 
be  at  this  point  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

Vkw  Prom  Moukt  VsaKoif 

Rep.  Hervey  Q.  Machen.  Maryland  Demo- 
crat, has  written  the  editors  of  the  nation. 
"I  am  seeking  your  editorial  support  on  be- 
half of  preservation  of  the  view  ftom  histo- 
ric Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George 
Washington.  In  the  past  all  calendar  years. 
ever  alnoe  the  Oongress  enacted  the  first 
legislation  to  save  the  Mount  Vernon  view, 
more  than  7.4  million  Amerlcjins  and  foreign 
visitors  have  toured  Mount  Vernon. 

"Across  the  Potomac  River  from  Mount 
Vernon  Is  an  area  we  call  Plscataway  Park. 
named  for  the  Indian  tribe  which  Inhabited 
It  in  colonial  days.  Because  of  the  preserva- 
tion efforts  of  private  landowners  the  Park 
today  Is  In  much  the  same  scenic  state  as 
wben  Oeotge  Washington  looked  across  the 
Potomac  from  his  estate  and  admired  the 
river  and  Its  beautiful  ohorellne.  But  the 
pressure  of  massive  urban  development  from 
the  Washington,  D.C,  suburbs  threatens  to 
engulf  the  shoreline  in  a  dlzxy  array  of 
apartments  and  high  density  oonstruction. 
meaning  a  total  loss  of  open  spaces.  Within 
six  months  the  Plscataway  Park  area  will 
have  water  and  sewer  service,  and  the  result- 
ant development  pressures. 

Currently  then,  such  Is  the  outlook.  Pri- 
vate landowners  have  given  many  acres  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  view 
from  this  sacred  American  landmark,  but  the 
gift  of  land  was  dependent  upon  Congress 
appropriating  funds  to  finish  the  project. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  biu 
tximed  down  a  request  for  13.7  million  and 
these  donations  of  land  will  begin  to  revert 
bock  to  the  ulglnal  owners  In  August  unless 
Oongresa  appropriates  the  »2.7  mlUlon  to  ac- 
quire the  Federal  share  of  600  acres.  If  done 
this  would  moke  a  pork  of  600  acres  In  Fed- 
eral bands,  almost  600  donated  acres  In  Fed- 
eral hsknds.  and  ultimately  an  adjacent  area 
of  a.OOO  acres  protected  by  donated  scenic 
easements  from  private  landowners. 

So,  with  thia  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Bouse  Approprlat4onB  Ooounittee  and  the 
almost  certain  adoption  of  that  report  by 
the  Bouse  itself.  R*p.  Machen  saya,  "It  Is  our 
only  hope  that  the  Sanste  Appropriations 
Ooamnlttee  can  he  convinced  to  restore  the 
•3.T  mlllloa  to  the  Interior  Department 
budget  for  Flseal  loee.  If  you  find  you  can 
land  adltarlal  support  to  this  project,  I  would 
dssply  appredats  n  V  you  would  encourage 
ycKir  VB.  B«iiaton  to  support  our  effort  and 
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to  enoourags  your   readers  to   notify  tZielr 
Senators  of  their  support.** 

It  seenu  very  wise  to  as  for  lb*  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  nsceaaary  funds  and  It  la 
our  hop*  that  our  *i»K»m»  Senators  wlU 
support  this  sffort.  NoUilng  should  detract 
from  the  beauty  and  the  American  herltags 
that  is  Mount  Vernon.  We  know  nothing  ot 
the  reason  the  House  Appropriations  OcHn- 
mlttee  turned  down  this  request,  but  we  do 
know  that  everything  about  Mount  Vernon 
should  be  preserved,  including  the  view 
across  tlis  river  from  Mount  Vernon.  We 
thank  Congressman  Machen  for  bringing 
this  subject  to  our  attention. 


Food  Stamp  Prof  a 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  OINGELL 

OF  mcKiGAir 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RB^BZSENTATIVES 

ItonOav,  May  IS,  1967 
The  Houia  to  Commltte*  of  tli«  whole 
HouM  on  the  State  of  the  Union  hAd  under 
ooneldenitloa  the  bill  (H.a.  1318)  to  oinend 
the  Pood  StAXnp  Act  of  ld04  for  the  purpoee 
of  authorlxlng  approprl&tlona  for  llec&l  yeoie 
subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  IMT. 

Mr.  DINGFI.Ti,  Ur.  Chairman,  our 
responsIbUlty  to  Insure  a  wholesome  sup- 
ply of  food  to  those  who  can  afford  to 
purchase  It  Is  no  greater  than  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  food  la  avail- 
able to  all  who  need  It. 

Both  the  State  and  local  governments 
have  clear  responsibility  here,  and  when 
U  Is  obvious  that  State  governments  can- 
not adequately  fulfill  this  need.  It  be- 
comes Incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  assist  the  States  In  meeting 
this  responsibility. 

Federal-State  cost  sharing  of  fed- 
erally enacted  program*  recognize*  our 
Joint  responsibility,  assists  In  protecting 
our  separate  prerogatives,  and  enhances 
eCElclent  administration  and  sound  fiscal 
management. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  1  believe  In 
the  principle  of  cost  sharing.  It  Is  an 
.established   method   for  attainment   of 
national  objectives  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. 

The  logic  of  the  principle  of  cost 
sharing  In  our  system  of  divided  respon- 
sibilities Is  not  subject  to  question.  We 
are  not  questioning  It  today,  What  we 
are  questioning  Is  what  the  degree  or 
level  of  what  cost  sharing  should  be. 

The  cost-sharing  formula  In  any  suc- 
cessful program  must  be  high  enough  to 
prevent  profilgate  Implementation  and 
low  enough  to  Invite  cooperation,  but 
cost-sharing — by  and  of  Itself— will  not 
promote  sound  administration,  and  no 
level  will  guarantee  It.  There  Is  no  one 
formula  that  will  obtain  an  optimum 
level  of  all  that  Is  desirable  In  a  Federal- 
State  program.  If  such  a  formula  did  ex- 
ist, we  could  apply  It  automatically,  not 
only  to  this  program,  but  to  all  of  the 
PMeral-State  programs.  A*  It  Is,  we  have 
any  number  of  formulas — each  designed 
to  achieve  a  specific  purpose.  I  do  not 
think  one  would  find  any  correlation  be- 
tween the  level  of  cost-sharing  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  Thl*  must. 


tn  large  part,  be  built  Into  the  program 
through  legislation  and  regulation. 

As  our  esteemed  colleagiie  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  Tom  Foley,  point- 
ed out  In  the  report  on  this  bill,  no  mat- 
ter how  logical  It  Is  from  the  standpoint 
of  Federal-State  cooperation — this  20- 
percent  provision  Is  just  not  relevant  to 
the  food  stamp  program.  We  are  not 
questioning  Its  logic — nor  are  we  ques- 
tioning Its  applicability  to  the  food 
stamp  program — because  It  Is  already 
embodied  In  the  program.  We  are  ques- 
tioning the  degree  of  Its  applicability  to 
the  food  stamp  program. 

In  determining  the  best  formula  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  we  are  most 
fortunate  In  having  the  experience  of  an 
existing,  ongoing  program.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  giving  that  experience  the  atten- 
tion that  It  deserves,  because  we  are 
hearing  the  same  old  arguments  we 
heard  before  we  had  this  broad  expe- 
rience. 

In  the  struggle  to  pass  this  legislation. 
It  was  charged  that  coimtles  would  tram- 
ple over  one  another  to  climb  aboard  this 
Federal  gravy  train.  They  have  not.  Ex- 
pansion has  been  gradual.  It  was  said 
that  cost  would  run  rampant.  It  has  not. 
Actual  expenditures  have  been  below  ap- 
propriations. We  heard  Intimations  that 
the  program  would  contribute  toward 
the  Indolence  of  the  poor.  Yet.  In  every 
area  where  Job  opportunity  has  In- 
creased, participation  In  the  program 
has  decreased.  It  was  predicted  that  the 
program  would  be  riddled  with  abuse  and 
fraud.  Given  the  bias  of  news  media  to 
ferret  out  and  expose  this  kind  of  abuse, 
the  absence  of  unfavorable  publicity  sug- 
gests that  If  there  Is  abuse  In  the  food 
stamp  program  It  Is  of  Infinitesimal 
quantity. 

We  are  blinding  ourselves  to  our  ex- 
perience when  we  say  that  we  need  In- 
creased monetary  participation  by  the 
States  to  prevent  abuse.  What  Is  this 
abuse?  If  It  Is  abuse  within  the  States. 
In  the  administration  of  the  program.  It 
has  not  been  detected.  The  abuse  It  Is 
proposed  to  guard  against  has  already 
been  prevented  by  the  construction  and 
administration  of  the  program.  If  we  are 
talking  about  growth  of  the  program.  let 
us  assume  the  unlikely  situation  that 
every  county  In  the  Nation  comes  Into 
the  program,  and  every  person  In  need 
has  an  adequate  diet  What  Is  the  abuse 
In  attaining  the  objective  we  have  set  In 
the  same  efficient  manner  In  which  we 
have  built  the  program  to  date?  In  this 
circumstance  the  20-percent  provision 
would  have  no  more  effect  on  efficient 
administration  than  Its  absence  has  now. 
It  would  save  no  money  as  the  Federal- 
State  cumulative  tax  bill  would  be  the 
same.  That  bill  Is  going  to  have  to  be  paid 
and  I  believe  that  the  largest  share  of 
this  cost  can  be  more  equitably  prorated 
on  a  Federal  basis  under  the  present, 
workable  fonnula. 

The  proponents  of  this  Increased  cost- 
sharing  provision  have  failed  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  It.  It  will  In  no  way 
Improve  the  program.  It  win  only  In- 
crease the  cost  to  the  States — and  seri- 
ously Impede  the  attainment  of  adequate 
minimal  levels  of  nutrition — especially 
In  the  less  wealthy  States  where  the  need 
Is  the  greateet 


Special  Hessacc  ea  EAicaliea  hi  dw  Geo- 
eral  AssemUy  by  tfc«  HoMrablc  Kay- 
■oad  P.  Skafer,  GoTeraor,  Cobwid- 
wealth  of  Penuylvama,  Msj  2, 1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  FKintsTLVAiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHaSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1967 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Rkcom  the  eiceUenl  mddnm  of 
Got.  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  Oovemor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  that  State. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  as  well  as 
the  American  people  will  find  Governor 
Sharer's  address  most  Interesting  and  In- 
formative, especially  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  education  Is  of  major  Importance  to 
the  young  people  of  our  Nation  today. 
The  address  follows; 
Spkciaj;.  MisaAfs  oh  EDncanoK  to  thb  Qtn- 

KMAX.    AaSEKBLT    ST    OOT^WOa   RaTVOICS    P. 

BUATOL,  TcmDar.  Mat  3. 1M7 
Mr.  Lieutenant  Oovemor.  Mr.  ffpnalmr. 
ladles  and  gentlooen  of  tbe  OeneraJ  Amua- 
bly:  I  submit  to  you  today  this  ap^ctal  maa- 
aagfl  on  educaUoD  and  place  on  It  th«  hlghcat 
priority  ot  my  AdmlnUtraUon, 

Tranaportaaon.  oonaerratlon.  stat*  joT- 
cnunent  reXorm.  Induatrtal  mnA  •oooomlc 
expulsion,  urban  de>TelopiB«&t,  acrleaKuna 
production,  bumaa  rriattrma  ■ot  fjw  ot 
tbaaa  vital  and  critical  lasuM  at  av  ttm« 
takea  precedenoa  orer  tti«  u&ln^  v»  mivt 
DOW  undertak*  to  In^irofv  oar  B|aUa>  ot 
education. 

Ptor  the  education  of  ootmIth  and  our 
cbUdren  la  tbe  basic  snd  most  linpartant  >t«p 
toward  progresilTely  and  rotatlobaay  w»%«ftT^ 
■oluUona  to  our  humaji  problems. 

It  ta  on  the  educated  mui  and  wosamn  ttiat 
we  have  pinned  the  hope  ot  our  tlaa.  which 
haa  been  vividly  deKrtbed  «s  "a  raea  be- 
tween education  and  catastropbe." 

The  propoa&ls  you  find  oa  tbe  foUowlng 
pa^ea  reflect  that  hope.  They  ax«  daidcn«d 
to  five  every  Pennsylvanlaa  an  opportunity 
bo  help  us  win  the  race. 

They  do  not  represent  the  thinking  of  a 
single  mind.  Rather  tbey  are  a  careful  com- 
pilation of  thought  and  reeeercfa  of  creAtlve 
dtlxena  who  are  devoted  to  brtngtnj  excel- 
lence to  our  claaeroomii — the  State  Board  of 
Education,  educators  In  our  public  and  pri- 
vate schoola.  parents  who  care,  legtslatont 
among  you.  and  concerned  per«o«is  who  have 
kept  an  educational  dialogue  aUva  In  our 
public  fonims. 

I  remind  you  that  nich  a  dlalo^e  was  at 
the  heart  of  last  year's  gubematorlsJ  cam- 
patsn  betwe«n  my  opponent  and  myaelf.  Tbe 
dedalon  of  the  Issue  waa  clear.  And  today  I 
am  keeping  faith  with  the  people  eg  Penn- 
sylvaniA  by  aubmlttlnfr  s  prograai  that  la  to- 
tended  to  fulfill  their  mandate. 

It  Is  a  program  of  strengthening  the  good 
things  we  have,  correcting  old  and  obrloua 
faults,  and  creating  a  new  begrlnning  for  a 
bold  endeavor  In  hl^or  education. 

And  we  begin  with  a  candtd  admission  that 
Pennsylvania  and  Pennaylv&nlans  ar«  not 
doing  all  they  can  or  should  do  to  provide  tha 
finest  education  system  among  the  atatea 


Ptom  the  time  man  ■[tpwiwil  on  tbe  face 
of  the  earth  wttta  hla  tBtelll«ttnce  and  curi- 
osity, the  great  demand  of  the  wcrld  haa 
been  knowledgft. 
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Aod  from  Um  Ume  that  damAZKl  «m«  acuda. 
tha  gnAfc  pvobtan  of  tba  vorUl  bu  been  Mm 
dlatrtbuttOD  a<  kuovladge. 

TtMt  probtaa  !■  mora  ertUoal  today  than 
&c  any  tlma  In  history. 

Wa  bava  more  kncnrladge  kvaUabla  and 
more  ablUty  to  dlavibuta  It  tliAn  Mr«  ba- 
fora,  but  tbara  are  literally  mllU<tt>a  of  human 
belnga  who  are  not  ahartnc  the  beneflta  oX 
It. 

No  Nation  baa  aeen  better  than  oun  Just 
how  altectlTe  the  dlstrlbuUcn  of  knowledge 
halpa  to  taax  down  Intellectual,  aoclal.  cul- 
tural and  eoooocQlc  borrierB  that  are  erected 
between  men  by  the  lack  of  knowledge. 

No  NaUon  baa  ever  made  a  deeper  commit- 
ment to  provide  all  Ita  dtizena  with  an  op- 
punlty  to  get  poaseeslon  o<  knowledge. 

Sevpoteen  yean  ago.  the  Nation'*  achoola 
were  spending  a  total  at  (SS  bUUon  for  all 
education.  Today,  we  are  ipendlng  almoat  ^40 
bllUon.  In  Just  aeven  more  yean  It  Is  eatl- 
matad  it  wUl  exceed  960  bllUon.  That's  more 
than  ViO  bllUon  over  our  expensive  national 
defense  bud^t  today. 

Educauon  now  la  our  aeoond  biggest  buM- 
neas  naxi  to  dafenae.  Our  aohooli  employ  l.tt 
mllUon  paopla  on  an  annual  payroll  a<  912 
billion. 

Compare  that  with  the  automobile  indus- 
try where  600,000  workers  receive  $5.4  billion 
a  year;  steel  Induatx-y  where  700.000  employee 
make  up  a  tiBA  bllUon  payroll;  aero^Moe  In- 
dustry whora  1.S  mllUon  employes  receive  $6.S 
Milioai. 

Pennaytvanla  la  a  part  at  the  dramatic 
growth.  Her  public  and  private  achoola  are 
apendlnc  mere  than  •1.6  bUllon  a  year  to 
educata  our  children. 

And  I  remind  you  that  my  budget  calls 
for  the  expenditure  of  ta34  mUUon  In  1907- 
ea  for  the  State's  share  of  education.  It 
dwarfs  everything  else  in  tha  budget. 

Consider  again  the  dimensions,  a«  I  aakad 
you  to  do  in  the  budget  meaaage: 

^Zt  means  that  aimoet  one  dollar  of  avvy 
two  would  go  for  education. 

— It  means  that  for  education  alone  we 
would  be  Investing  more  than  the  total  gen- 
eral fund  budget  ot  Just  atx  years  ago. 

— It  means  a  13.3  per  cent  Increase  for  ed- 
ucation orer  what  we  ^>ent  this  year. 

If  there  ara  any  who  question  the  wisdom 
of  auch  as  effort.  I  remind  them  that  the 
conaequencea  ot  not  making  It  will  be  far 
more  aavsre  than  the  sacrifice  we  will  have 
to  make  to  aooompUsb  our  goals. 

We  Pennsylvanlans  should  never  forget  the 
grevlous  error  made  In  this  State  after  1M5 
when  there  was  a  failure  to  commit  ourselves 
to  the  kind  of  education  program  that  en- 
visioned the  future. 

An  enUre  aerospace  economy  paaaed  us  by 
becftuae  we  could  not  supply  the  brainpower. 
We  lost  the  spint  of  a  generation  of  young 
Pennsylvanlana  to  new  and  more  exciting 
growth  tn  states  that  met  the  challenge. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  recover  from  that 
error — an  error  that  certainly  was  not  In  har- 
mony with  the  flow  of  education  tradltloD  In 
Pennsylvania. 

That  tradition  made  Pennsylvania  among 
the  first  states  to  (oater  free  public  elemen- 
tary school  education  In  the  early  lOth  Cen- 
tury. We  made  free  aecondary  school  educa- 
tion available  In  the  early  30th  Century  and 
established  one  of  the  first  systema  of  State- 
owned  colleges. 

This  tradition  should  guide  and  inspire  us 
to  lead  the  Nation  In  education's  race  with 
cataatrc^be — not  Just  to  be  tha  leader,  but 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  well-being  and  that 
of  our  children. 

And  then  are  today  more  than  3.1  million 

of  theae  children  tn  cor  aohoda  and  oollagea 

who  are  looking  our  way  to  aee  what  priority 

we  give  th«lr  future. 

What  will  oaxr  answer  be?  What  now  fol- 


lowa  la  tha  answer  my  Administration  oCfen 
to  you  and  to  them. 

WJLMK  aKO  ■■comhabt  BnTcanoi* 

Every  day.  3.311.450  children  raly  on  their 
oomrounlttes  and  the  State  to  prorlda  a 
quality  education  that  will  prepare  them  for 
tha  business  of  the  adult  world. 

Another  660,000  turn  to  private  and  paro- 
chial achoola. 

Thla  glvea  Pennsylvania  the  fourth  largest 
achool-age  population  in  the  United  States. 

To  educate  these  cUldren  ta  our  largest 
and  most  complex  undertaking.  It  involves 
thousands  of  dedicated  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, achool  directors  and  taxpayers. 

You,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  State's  role 
In  meeting  Ita  respcmslblllty  to  these  chil- 
dren. 

The  subsidy  formula  haa  been  Improved 
to  reflect  special  needs  of  our  cities  and  rural 


Tou  have  firmly  establlBhed  In  law  the 
principle  that  the  State  shovtld  pay  half  the 
coat  for  baalc  education.  Next  year  alone 
achool  dlstrlcu  will  receive  about  (l&O  mil- 
lion more  than  they  did  thla  year. 

Tou  have  Increased  teachers'  salartea  ao 
that  we  now  rank  eighteenth  among  the 
states  In  the  average  salary  of  classroom 
teachers — M.BIS  a  ye&r. 

You  have  mandated  the  reorganization  of 
achool  dlstrlcta  ao  our  State  la  now  among 
the  leaders  in  having  an  efficient  number  of 
operating  districts. 

ZMTXBMEOUTK     UNrrS 

Now,  you  are  aaked  to  take  the  restructur- 
ing of  our  aystem  another  atep  forward  by 
eatabllahlng  intermediate  achool  untta  that 
will  provide  much  needed  special  aer\-lces. 

In  1066.  you  provided  for  the  dtaaolutlon 
of  the  offices  ot  the  county  auperlntendenta. 
At  the  same  time,  you  directed  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  draft  «  plan  to  eatab- 
Uah  special  unite  that  would  provide  services 
that  many  dlstrlcta  cannot  now  provide  for 
thenuelvea. 

You  have  held  public  heannga  on  the  re- 
port of  this  plan.  I  urge  you  to  consider  the 
Implementing  leglslaUon  for  thla  plan  and 
paaa  It  aa  aoon  as  poaalble. 

tntSAN    EDTTCATION   AND  KDUCATION    PAKKa 

As  we  continue  to  restructure  our  edu- 
cation lysteoQ  to  provide  quality  education 
for  our  children,  so  must  we  pay  special  at- 
tention to  unique  problems  of  certain  dls- 
trlcta and  regions  of  the  State. 

You  have  done  this  by  revising  our  formula 
for  State  aaalstojice  on  the  basis  of  density 
and  Bparslty.  This  change  will  result  tn  about 
tlOO  million  more  thla  year  for  these  dis- 
tricts to  deal  with  their  special  problems. 

But  this  alone  does  not  answer  the  prob- 
lems. 

In  our  urban  achool  districts,  we  must 
do  more  to  help  solve  the  crisis  in  the  class- 
room. It  Is  a  crisis  not  of  the  schools'  making, 
but  of  the  whole  urban  environment — poor 
housing,  broken  homes,  discrimination,  de- 
spair bom  of  almleaa  ghetto  life. 

On  top  of  this  la  plied  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  urtKui  achool  faclUtlea  are  as  bad  aa 
the  slums  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  development  of  large  education  parka 
has  been  suggested  as  a  way  of  helping  the 
city  districts  out  of  the  mire  In  which  they 
have  been  Imbedded. 

The  primary  objective  of  these  parks  la  to 
provide  superior  quality  education  progranu 
la  congested  areas:  to  provide  this  with  the 
Integration  of  aoclal,  cultural  and  health 
aervlcee. 

Large  campuaee  would  be  created  to  pro- 
vide education  aervlcea  from  pre-achoot 
through  adult  affea  aerrtng  up  to  S.OOO  sCu- 
dentB  from  differing  aoclal.  economic  aad 
racial  backgrounda. 


I  will  sulHnlt  to  you  proposed  laglalatlon 
to  permit  our  largeat  dty  achool  dlatrlcta— 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgb^to  finance  con- 
struction at  at  least  one  education  park  on 
a  demoDstratlon  baala  through  tha  State 
PubUc  School  Building  Authority. 

Pittsburgh,  through  Its  well-dealgned 
"Oreat  Schools  Program.",  has  requested 
State  assistance  for  construction  of  at  lc«st 
one  of  Its  five  Oreat  High  Schoola  that  are 
part  of  the  educational  park  plan. 

HASABDODS  TaANSE^STATION 

Outside  the  classroom,  we  have  a  grave  re- 
sponslblllty  to  Insure  the  safety  of  o^iT  chil- 
dren as  they  go  to  and  from  achool.  In  many 
districts,  the  lack  of  aidewalka.  the  increased 
numbers  of  vehlclea,  the  Inadequacy  of  achool 
bua  routes  are  all  mounting  up  to  a  serloue 
problem. 

I  have  already  aaked  the  State  Highways 
Commission  to  add  to  Its  six  year  pro-am 
a  safety  Improvement  plan  that  will  up- 
grade our  achool  bus  routes  to  eliminate 
aafety  baaards. 

But  this  will  not  help  the  child  who  must 
vralk  along  the  edge  of  a  highway  because 
he  or  she  Uvea  within  the  boos  where  bus 
transportation  Is  not  provided. 

I  recommend  passage  of  Senate  Bill  33. 
which  would  provide  transportation  for  any 
achool  ctilld  whose  aafety  ta  Jeopardized  re- 
gardlees  what  distance  home  la  from  the 
school.  Provision  to  pay  for  this  added  trans- 
portation coat  has  been  made  In  the  1007-66 
budget. 

NONPABTiaAH  BLacnoN  or  acnooi. 


Baalc  to  the  efficient  operation  of  our  local 
achool  dlatrlcu  U  the  ability  of  the  achool 
directora  to  operate  In  a  buslneae-Uke  way. 

Many  of  our  school  organtzaUons  have  for 
years  complained  that  the  partisan  election 
of  directors  eliminates  many  highly  qualified 
cltlaens  from  running  becauae  they  do  not 
vrlsh  to  participate  In  partisan  politics. 

Although  I  firmly  believe  that  the  two 
party  syatem  haa  faithfully  produced  the 
blgheet  level  of  leadership,  there  la  no  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  at  the  local  level  o\ir 
achoola  ahould  be  removed  from  partisan 
battle. 

The  vast  majority  of  other  states  have  ac- 
cepted this  principle  by  providing  for  some 
form  of  non-partisan  election  of  achool 
directors. 

I  recommend  to  you  passage  of  House  Bill 
869.  which  is  before,  the  House  Basic  Bduca- 
tlon  Oommlttee-  It  provides  for  tha  non- 
partisan election  of  directors  from  second. 
third  and  fourth  class  districts. 

BPBCIAI.  BDDCATIOK 

During  the  next  year,  170.000  exceptional 
children  will  be  participating  in  special  pro- 
grams tn  public  schools.  This  wtU  mean 
that  services  are  being  provided  for  BO  per 
cent  of  Fennsylvanla's  exceptional  children, 
compared  with  the  national  average  of  35 
per  cent. 

To  provide  for  th*e  extremely  important 
special  servicea  our  budget  reflects  a  •?  mil- 
lion Increase,  which  I  ask  you  to  approve 

VOCATIOMAt.  EDUCATtOM 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  our  in- 
creased conunltment  to  preparing  our  chil- 
dren for  adulthood  Is  found  In  the  expan- 
sion of  the  vocational  education  program. 

Pour  years  ago  there  were  Just  five  schools 
In  operation.  Today  there  are  33  and  four  new 
onea  will  be  In  operation  in  September.  An- 
other 11  are  now  planned  and  are  expected 
to  be  In  c^>eration  In  1968. 

I  reooounend  possage  of  House  Bill  93. 
which  would  extend  the  advance  payment 
provisions  to  schools  operated  by  Joint  com- 
mittees as  well  aa  thoae  operated  by  County 
boards.  This  will  aasist  In  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  our  vocational  school  program. 
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Kkuu  Gtj  Tinei  Eadomt  PreMrradea 
•I  View  Fraa  Maaat  Veraoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

^  ^  or   MABTtAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK3ENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highly 
respected  E&nsas  City  Times — the  morn- 
ing Kansas  City  Star — on  May  13,  1W7. 
announced  Ita  editorial  support  for  pres- 
ervation of  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon 
across  the  Potomac  River  at  Plscataway 
Park. 

The  editorial.  "The  Mount  Vernon 
View,  aa  Oeoree  Saw  It."  clearly  spells 
out  the  threat  to  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  which  oould  mean  Its  end  If  the 
Congress  does  not  meet  a  longstanding 
Federal  obligation  to  do  its  share  In  pre- 
serving the  open  spaces  at  Plscataway 
Park.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  park 
Is  a  pilot  In  open  space  preservation  at 
a  minimal  expense  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  private  landowners  and  nonprofit 
foundations  the  Kansas  City  Times  cor- 
rectly seea  "the  large  purpose  la  to  pre- 
serve the  view  from  Mount  Vernon,  ao 
memorable  for  persons  who  have  made 
the  pilgrimage  there."  The  editorial 
concludes: 

There  U  a  magic  about  that  graceful  place 
that  can  transport  a  thoughtful  American 
back  to  the  era  of  hla  naUon'a  origin.  ICuch 
of  that  magic  wUl  be  loat,  we  fear,  if  a  welter 
of  subdlvislona  springs  up  Just  across  the 
Potomac. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  recommend 
this  edltorl&I  to  my  ooUeagues  as  a  clear 
statement  of  the  many  reasons  we  have 
been  so  dedicated  to  restoraUon  of  funds 
for  parkland  acquisition  to  save  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon,  and  I  Include  H  at 
this  point  tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
The  MotJNT  VaawoK  Virw.  as  Oaoaas  Saw  It 

Prom  the  sloping  green  lawn  below  the 
veranda  of  Oeorge  Washington's  home. 
Mount  Vernon,  the  visitor — and  there  have 
t)een  more  than  7  million  visitors  in  this 
decade — looks  out  acroas  the  Potomac  river  to 
gently  rolling  farm  land  and  wooded  hUls 
on  the  Maryland  shore.  Unless  Congrees  acta 
to  prevent  It.  that  pastoral  riew  may  ahortly 
be  transformed  Into  a  sprawl  of  housing  de- 
velopmenta  punctuated  by  the  thrust  of 
highrlse  apartments. 

In  recent  yean,  private  landowners  and 
two  nonprofit  foundations  have  undertaken. 
with  federal  help,  to  maintain  the  character 
of  the  shoreline  opposite  the  5S0-acre  Mount 
Vernon  estate.  Envisioned  la  a  1 ,100-acre 
federally>owned  strip  fronting  on  the  river, 
backed  by  2.800  acres  protected  by  scenic 
*aeementa.  Some  200  landownera  already 
have  donated  easements  on  1.000  acrea  of  the 
larger  tract. 

Of  the  1 .100  acrea  along  the  river,  about  500 
acres  have  been  given  or  pledged  by  the  two 
foundauons.  The  plan  was  for  the  govern- 
ment to  purchase  the  rest  Eioept  for  a  »7- 
acre  tract  acquired  In  1963.  the  project  haa 
stalled.  Meanwhile,  land  values  have 
escalated. 

Lost  year.  Oongreaa  authorized  4.1  million 
dollaia  to  complete  the  land  purchase.  A  re- 
quest for  3.7  nUIUon  doUan  out  of  that  au- 
thorization has  been  turned  down,  however, 
by  the  House  appropriations  committee.  Hope 
for  carrying  the  project  forward  rests  now 
with  the  Senate,  with  action  necessary  before 


August  if  the  donated  and  pledged  landa  an 
not  to  revert  to  private  ownership.  Imminent 
oompleuon  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  near 
the  propoaed  park  marks  the  area  for  prob- 
able rapid  oommerclai  development, 

Proponents  of  the  project  see  apportunlty 
for  recreational  use  of  the  river  front  pre- 
a^rve — camping,  hiking,  nature  tralla.  But 
the  larger  purpoee  is  to  preaerve  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon,  so  memorable  for  per- 
sons who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  there. 
There  \a  a  magic  at>ouv  that  graceful  place 
that  can  transport  a  thoughtful  American 
t>ack  to  the  era  of  hla  natlon'a  origin.  Much 
of  that  magic  wlU  be  loat.  we  fear.  If  a  welter 
of  aubdlvlalona  spring  up  just  scroaa  the 
Potomac. 


GreeahooM  Vegetables  ob  Houm 
Reftauraiit  Fare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  Map  16,  ItST 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  call  to  the  attention  oJ  the  House  that 
vegetable  produce  from  the  largest 
^eenhouse  farming  project  In  the 
United  States  nill  be  made  available 
to  dlnen  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Restaurant  tomorrow.  May  17, 
1967. 

This  fine  greenhouse  Industry,  located 
ta  my  district,  the  21st  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio,  has  now  under  cultiva- 
tion over  400  acres  of  land,  with  2.4  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  glass,  which  produce 
between  75  and  100  tons  per  acre  of  the 
finest  vegetables  to  be  purchased. 

Over  1.000  people  are  employed  In  thla 
Industry,  with  an  annual  production  of 
over  $15  million.  The  vegetables  which 
are  being  served  in  the  salads  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Restaurant  are 
being  provided  through  the  Cleveland 
Greenhouse  Vegetable  Growers  Coopera- 
tive Association.  The  members  of  this  as- 
sociation are  now  cultivating  over  235 
acres  of  land  area  under  glass.  The  work 
of  this  active  association  Is  to  be  highly 
commended.  The  vegetables  which  are 
produced  from  their  hard  labor  are 
proof  positive  of  the  careful  attention 
given  to  this  immense  greenhouse  farm- 
ing activity  so  close  to  the  center  of  a 
great  urban  metropolis. 

I  also  want  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  fine  industry,  operatiiig 
400  acres  of  greenhouses,  is  principally 
a  small  business  operation,  conducted  by 
over  150  small  businessmen.  It  is  es- 
pecially significant  that  this  Industry 
operates  without  the  benefit  of  any  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  Federal  loans,  or  Federal 
crop  insurance  program.  In  addition,  thla 
Industry  is  burdened  by  paying  for  Fed- 
eral inspection.  ser\1ces  wtiich  are-  re- 
quired. Further,  this  industry  has  con- 
tributed the  sum  In  excess  of  »350.000  for 
agrictiltural  research  programs  carried 
on  by  the  State  of  Ohio  over  the  past 
decade.  It  Is.  in  all  respects,  a  self-sus- 
taining industry,  built  on  hard  work,  skill, 
and  Ingenuity.  It  Is  also  significant  that 
this  tadustry  has  attracted  young  men  in 
my  community.  The  operators  of  these 
greenhouses  have  an  average  age  of  35. 


I  wish  also  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Week 
will  be  celebrated  In  Cleveland  the  week 
beginning  June  4,  1997.  The  public  wUl, 
at  that  time,  be  able  to  view  firsthand 
the  methods  by  which  these  fine  vege- 
tables are  cultivated  at  selected  green- 
houses In  Cleveland.  My  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  men  and  women  of 
thla  fine  Clevelapd  Industry. 


The  New  Meaiiai  of  Relifiou 
"NealralHy" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiscoNaiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVB3 

Tuesday.  May  IS,  19S7 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Ur.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Court's  church-state  doctrines 
have  departed  greatly  from  the  carefully 
evolved  relationships  of  church,  state,  and 
society  that  America  ha*  enjoyed.  De^ite 
the  already  extensive  debate  provoked 
by  the  school-prayer  decUions.  I  believe 
there  will  be  a  continuing  cotiatituUonal 
crisis  because  of  the  basic  faulta  of  the 
Court's  church-state  doctrines. 

This  point  is  made  abundantly  clear  by 
a  recent  article  U\  the  April  18,  1967. 
issue  of  Christian  Economics,  "The  New 
Meaning  of  Religious  'Neutrality'."  by 
Mr.  Allen  C.  Brownfeld. 

With  a  rigorous  logic.  Mr.  Brownfeld 
demonstrates  how  the  Court  has  changed 
the  meaning  of  "neutrality"  from  non- 
preference  of  government  toward  com- 
peting religious  beliefs  to  the  new  con- 
ception of  nonpreferenoe  between  theis- 
tlc  and  nontheistlc  doctrines. 

The  end  result  of  the  Court's  crusade 
to  divide  ever  so  finely  church  and  state 
is  the  creation  of  a  hostile  "neutrality'* 
of  the  state  toward  the  religious  values  of 
society.  It  Is  hardly  "neutral"  to  prohibit 
the  expression  of  religious  beliefs. 

I  recommend  the  following  article  for 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  damage 
done  our  heritage  by  the  Court's  absolu- 
tist position.  The  article  foUows: 
Thb  Nkw  Meanino  or  Rn.ioioirs 
"NrOTmAi-iTT" 
(By  All&a  C.  Brownleld) 
A    very    fundamental    change    b*a    taken 
place  In  the  meaning  of  the  tenn  Qovem- 
ment    neutrality    with    regard    to    nllglon. 
Instead  of  meaning  a  [general  public  affirma- 
tion of  Ood   and  of   reUgloiu   valuea,  and   a 
careful   neutrality  among  tbe  rarloua  Beets 
proclaiming  sucb  values,  the  meaning  now  la 
something  quite  different. 

In  the  caae  ot  Reynolde  va.  XJ£..  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1B78  ruled  that  the  meaning 
of  "religion"  aa  uaed  In  tha  Flnt  Amend- 
ment can  best  be  found  "in  the  blst<»7  of 
the  times  in  the  midst  of  which  the  provi- 
■lOD  was  adopted." 

At  that  time  'establishment  of  religion" 
meant  the  atcnbutlon  of  preferred  atatus  to 
one  or  more  favored  sects  among  the  many 
groupa  proclaiming  a  belief  in  Ood.  StmUarly. 
the  "free  exercise'*  clause  protected  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Amendment  the  exercise 
of  an  individual's  belief  in  cr  about  Ood. 

In  Oavla  vs.  Beason  In  1890  the  Supreme 
Court  satd  that  "The  term  'religion'  has 
reference  to  one's  views  of  bis  relation  to  hie 
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Cnfttor.  and  to  tb«  obllgstlona  tlwy  Irapoa* 
<tf  nTCr«Dot  for  BU  belnc  ukd  clurftCUr  aad 
of  obedlCDM  to  SOa  will. 

Uodar  tlilA  dBflulUoc  ^Uielsm  ukI  afrnoB- 
Uclsm  would  Dot  be  coosidered  rcUgloiu, 
and  a  govenunentiU  aJnrmBtlon  oi  the  exi«t- 
tnce  of  Ood  couLd  not  be  attaclud  ■«  vlotat- 
Ing  either  clause  of  ttae  First  Ajiiendment. 

Tbe  Tlnr  that  &  belief  In  Ood  la  tbe  com- 
mon dflnomlnator  of  all  religions  bu  now 
been  radically  altered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Today  profeasloas  whlcb  do  not  acknowledge 
tbe  existence  of  God  are  considered  religious. 
and  tbey  may  claim  tba  full  protection  ac- 
corded to  religions  by  tbe  First  Amendment. 

In  tbe  IMI  caae  of  Torcaso  n.  Watklns. 
tbe  Supreme  Court  Invalidated  a  provision  of 
tbe  Constitution  of  MaryUnd  requiring  that 
a  state  employee  declare  bis  belief  in  Ood. 
Tbe  teat,  said  Ux,  Juatlce  BUclc  for  tbe  Court, 
constitudonally  invaded  tbe  employee's 
"freedom  of  belief  and  religion,"  The  require- 
ment waa  declared  Inv&lid  because  tbe 
'■power  and  autborlty  of  tbe  State  of  Mary- 
laxkd  tbU5  la  put  on  tbe  side  of  one  particular 
aort  at  bellevera — tbose  who  are  willing  to 
aay  tbey  believe  in  tbe  existence  of  Ood." 
Ttie  Ooort  held  that  a  state  could  not  pass 
lawa  or  Uopoae  reqiJlrementoa  which  "aid  all 
religions  as  against  noo -believers,  and 
neither  c&n  aid  tboee  religions  based  on  a 
belief  tn  tbe  existence  of  Ood  as  against  tbose 
rellftons  founded  on  different  beliefs." 

The  Court  bas  gone  beyond  saying  tba4 
government  abould  extend  protection  to 
noo-thelstlc  religions.  It  has  declared  that 
the  formerly  agreed  upon  Amerloui  stand- 
aid  of  values  must  be  eliminated  from  tbe 
public  achools.  In  the  1963  Bchempp  case 
Mr.  JueClce  Brenn&n  ssserta  tlie  duty  oif  pub- 
lic acAoola  to  provide  "an  atmosphere  in 
wUcii  fliilldren  may  aselmUate  a  heritage 
y»niyyyx  to  all  American  group*  and  religions. 
.  .  .  Tbla  la  a  heritage  neither  thelsLlc  nor 
athelatle,  but  simply  dvlc  and  p&trlotic." 

Pntfaaaor  Charlea  Rice  of  tbe  Fordham 
tTolnnlty  Iaw  School  simis  up  what  he 
tblnts  this  current  trend  means:  '"Hie  new 
rule  would  seem  to  require  that  the  Unper- 
aUvea  at  the  establishment  clause  of  tbe 
Fb«t  Amandment.  which  traditionally  sought 
to  MQaure  neutrality  among  aecte  of  tbelstlo 
religions,  must  now  be  applied  to  achieve 
neutrality  between  theae  two  classes  of  sects, 
ths  thclatlc  sect  on  the  one  hand  and  tbe 
non-tbelstlc  on  tbe  other.  This  ts  the  neu- 
trality tbe  Court  pursued  in  the  school  praj- 

ProfeaKy  Rice  aaya  tbat  In  the  nature 
of  ttilnga  governmental  favor  of  ocie  side 
or  tba  ot2ier.  tbelstlc  or  non-thelsUe,  ean- 
not  be  avoAded  In  logic  or  practica.  If  a 
taaobcr  la  aaked  whether  or  not  there  la  a 
God  and  b«  aayi  "Tea,"  he  is  aligning  him- 
aaU  and  the  govemment  he  repreeenta  on 
the  aide  ot  theism.  If  be  answers  "No"  be  la 
juat  as  clearly  Lining  the  government  up  on 
tb0  nOd  of  atbetam.  A  third  approach  la  to 
■ay  that  "1  don't  know."  or  "I  cannot  aay 
whether  It  la  true  or  not,  because  the  gov- 
emment cannot  take  a  position  on  the  exlat- 
enoe  a€  Ood."  In  this  way  the  teacher  la 
placing  tbe  govemment  on  the  side  of  ag- 
nasUclam.  And  since  agnosticism  may  now 
be  properly  claftalfled  as  a  non-tbelstlc  reli- 
gion, tbe  govemment  seema  to  favor  such 
non-theLstlo  religions. 

An  Indirect  legislative  acknowledgment 
that  government  may  constitutionally  recog- 
nize Ood  ts  found  In  tbe  history  of  the  so- 
called  Blaine  Admendment.  First  Introduced 
In  Congress  In  1875,  and  twenty  times  there- 
after between  1676  and  1939,  this  amend- 
ment never  gained  tbe  approval  of  Congreaa 
and  therefore  was  never  referred  to  the  ra- 
tlflcatlon  of  the  stataa. 

It  would  have  specifically  made  the  state* 
subject  to  tbe  full  restrictions  ot  tbe  religion 
clauses  of  the  First  Amendments.  It  would 
have  expreaely  barred  state  or  federal  finan- 
cial support  of  aay  religious  school,  educa* 
tloiua  or  other  tnatttuttoa,  and  U  would  tun 


^pactflad  ttiat  no  particular  creed  or  tba 
taoeta  of  any  rcllglonje  denomlnatlco  diall 
be  taught  In  any  institution  supp<n^ed  by 
federal  or  state  funds. 

Tlie  oontlnued  Introduction  of  this  pro- 
posal by  dedicated  supportera  ot  oomplet* 
separation  of  church  and  state  indicates 
tbat  tliey  considered  that  without  such  an 
amendment  the  teaching  of  religion  would 
be  constitutional.  If  outright  denominational 
teaching  la  constitutional,  as  the  sponsors 
of  the  Blaine  Amendment  believed,  then 
those  lesser  forms  of  recognition  of  Ood 
must  be.  Moreover,  the  Blaine  Amendment 
as  submitted  to  tbe  Senate  in  1875  specified 
that  "This  article'  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  reading  of  tbe  Bible  ^  any 
school  or  Institution.  .  .  ." 

Pew  today  are  aware  of  tbe  basic  and 
fundamental  change  In  approach  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  accepted  In  Its  analysis 
of  questions  Involving  religion.  To  speak  ot 
neutrality  in  the  old  terms  of  neutrality  aa 
between  Protestants.  Catholics  and  Jews,  all 
of  whom  bell£ve  in  Ood,  la  today  considered 
Irrelevant  by  the  Court. 

The  Court  argues  tbat  the  aecular  age  upon 
which  we  have  amharlud  necessitates  a 
broadening  of  the  term  "religion**  and  Ita 
meaning.  Thus  "rellgloo"  might  mean  love 
of  man  for  bis  fellow  man,  which  Is  virtuous, 
but  might  Just  83  easily  mean  love  of  money. 
or  power,  or  racism,  which  Is.  In  fact,  a  ne- 
gation and  not  an  aftlrmatton  ot  valuea. 

Onoe  we  accept  the  Idea  that  religion  la 
anything  men  believe  In,  we  have  opened  the 
door  to  govemment  neutrality  aa  between 
constructive  and  destructive  phlloeophlea 
and  Ideologies.  "Non-thelatlc"  religion,  after 
all.  ts  a  religion  which  docs  not  believe  tn 
Ood.  What,  then,  does  It  believe?  This,  we 
are  to  understand,  is  up  to  each  Individual 
professing  It.  Thus  Government  would  be 
forbidden  to  oondeoin  any  avU,  for  some 
might  believe  deeply  In  It. 

The  absurdity  of  such  an  approach  la  evi- 
dent If  we  carry  It  to  Its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion. Before  such  a  ooncluxlon  Is  reached, 
however,  we  will  see  a  continued  attack 
upon  all  public  mantfeatatloxu  of  religious 
belief.  Tbe  mlUtary  chaplains  wlU  be  at- 
tacked. Tbe  phrase  "One  NaUon  Under  God" 
wUl  be  chaUenged.  In  Ood  We  Trust"  wUl 
be  called  a  "tbelstlc"  slogan,  and  It  will  b« 
urged  that  a  more  "neutral"  source  of  trust 
be  found. 

Unless  we  understand  that  at  the  root  of 
such  a  challenge  lies  the  changed  meaning 
of  "religion"  In  the  modem  world,  as  viewed 
by  the  Court,  we  will  fall  to  comprehend 
tbe  rationale  behind  Its  new  appllcatloa  of 
the  term  "neutrality." 

We  live  In  a  world  in  which  men  use  tbe 
same  words  to  mean  dUIerent  things.  Sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  no  longer  means 
that  tn  America  all  secta  are  free  to  pro- 
claim their  religion  In  a  nation  devoted  to 
spiritual  values.  Today  It  means  that  Ood 
must  be  kept  out  of  all  public  ceremonies, 
buildings,  and  Institutions,  for  to  do  other- 
wise would  offend  those  who  believe  tn  other 
things.  This  Is  what  religious  neutrality 
means  today.  We  have  oome  a  long  way  In- 
deed from  the  time  when  tbe  First  Amend- 
ment was  Orat  written,  but  many  doubt  tbat 
we  lutve  alao  progressed  la  wladocn  and  un- 
derstanding. 

To  Bmm  Home  Picketiac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  XLLiHOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1€,  19€7 

Ur.  McCUmT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  clius- 
mate  of  rnhuB  from  Chicago-Kent  Ool- 


lece  of  Law.  Alfred  Kamln.  who  U  now 
a  profeuor  at  Loyola  University  School 
of  Law,  hAA  researched  the  subject  of 
the  right  to  engage  la  residential 
picketing. 

The  results  of  Professor  Kamln's 
studies  establish  that  such  a  fonn  of  co- 
ercion abuses  the  constitutional  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

The  Zllinlos  Oeneral  Assembly  la  con- 
sidering legislation  to  protect  individuals 
against  the  practice  of  home  picketing. 

An  editorial,  which  Is  most  convincing 
on  this  subject,  appeared  recently  In  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  A  copy  follows; 

To  Baif  Home  PiOLarxMa 

At  least  nine  atates  have  laws  prohibiting 
realdentlal  picketing  such  as  ooeurred  at 
Mayor  Daley^  home  In  the  sununer  of  IBffS. 
nUnols  Lb  moving  toward  adoption  of  such 
a  law.  A  bill  modeled  after  a  Hawaiian  stat- 
ute has  been  approved  by  the  Illinois  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  expressed  the  need 
for  such  a  law  after  the  Daley  picketing  and 
hope  tbat  the  LegUlature  will  enact  it  apeed- 
Uy. 

Tbe  need  for  such  a  statute  was  not  raad- 
lly  apparent  u&tU  demonstrators  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  good  cltlsenahlp 
when  they  marched  on  Uayor  Daley's  home 
and  the  home  of  the  then  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Clair  M.  Roddewlg.  Al- 
though Soddewlg's  wife  waa  Ul.  tbey  refused 
to  BO  away. 

These  incidents  inspired  Prof.  Alfred 
KanUn  of  the  Loyola  Unlveffslty  School  of 
Law.  a  labor  law  specialist,  to  reaeaxcb  the 
laws  and  court  decisions  on  realdentlal  pick- 
eting. He  caxne  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
picketing  la  Illegal  on  its  face  and  can  be 
stopped  by  court  Injunction. 

Plcketers  claim  all  atreets  are  ptibllc  and 
may  be  used  by  demonstratora  and  tliat  once 
elected  to  office,  an  oOclal  loses  all  claims  to 
private  life — that  the  mayor,  for  example,  la 
mayor  34  hours  a  day. 

There  ts  no  question  that  authorities  b&ve 
the  right  to  limit  the  tue  of  streets  and  side- 
walks. One  example:  to  reduce  trsrfflc  and 
noise  for  tbe  benefit  of  children,  motor  ve- 
hicles may  be  banned  from  oartaln  areas.  To 
preaerve  peaca  and  order  In  a  realdentlal 
neighborhood,  police  may  disperse  picketers. 

Tbe  need  for  a  ban  on  residential  picketing 
Is  baaed  qn  more  than  the  rlgbt  of  a  neigh- 
borhood to  peace  and  order.  Kamln,  writing 
In  the  Northwestern  University  Law  Review, 
declared: 

"In  tbe  oonstltutlonal  value  scale,  the 
quiet  enjoyment  and  privacy  of  residential 
premises — even  of  the  privately  owned  homes 
of  public  officials — merits  a  higher  priority 
tban  freedom  of  speech.  .  . 

'■When  a  group  resorts  to  residential  pick- 
eting, It  introduces  a  note  of  physical  In- 
timidation and  coercion  Which  Is  as  foreign 
to  our  notions  of  proper  public  decision -mak- 
ing as  bribery,  blackmail  or  overt  physical 
eoerolon.  If  public  decisions  are  to  be  made 
this  way.  tbe  group  whlcb  can  bring  the 
greatest  amount  of  physical  power  to  bear 
upon  officials  will  see  Ita  views  prevail.  A 
government  somewhere  might  fimctlon  in 
this  way — but  It  would  not  be  a  democracy." 

Thus  It  can  be  argued  ttiat  tbe  bill  to  out- 
law residential  picketing  la  a  bill  to 
strengthen  tbe  working  of  democracy- 
Legitimate  picketing  Id  accordanoa  with  the 
Constitution's  guarantee  of  frae  speech  Is 
preserved  In  the  bUl;  tike  the  Hawaiian 
model.  It  does  not  prohlt>lt  picketing  a  place 
of  employment  involved  tn  a  labor  dispute 
or  holding  a  meeUng  or  aaaembly  od  prem- 
laea  commonly  used  to  discuss  subjects  of 
general  public  Interest. 

Some  opponents  of  the  bill  argue  It  would 
ban  picketing  of  the  suburban  home  of  a 
alum  tenement  owner  to  call  such  ownership 
to  tbe  attention  at  his  nelgHbors.  Surely, 
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there  are  other  leas  Qoaioua  ways  to  advertlaa 
such  a  fact. 

Residential  selghbcrtxKKU  ahovld  not  b« 
turned  Into  arenas  for  poUtloal  oontiowy. 
This  should  be  established  as  pubUo  poUqy 
by  the  paasage  of  S&  03. 


Re&««siBf  a  CfDcl  lajutic* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nw  TowK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVB3 

Tuesday.  May  IS.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  477  yean 
ago  tbe  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain. 
Since  that  day  In  1493  only  a  very  amaii 
number  of  individuals  of  the  Jewish  faith 
have  resided  In  Spain.  Until  recently 
their  right  to  practice  their  religion  was 
very  severely  restricted.  Under  a  new  law 
adopted  Just  this  year  they  are  now 
pertoltted  to  worship  publicly  and  Indeed 
participated  tn  an  interfalth  service  with 
Spanish  Catholics  tn  Madrid. 

The  following  article  concerning  this 
historic  event  appeared  in  the  May  1967 
edition  of  the  Messenger,  a  publication 
of  Temple  Ahavath  Sholom  In  Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 
The  article  follows : 

Ra>RK8SZN0  a  Cans.  Ihj^usticc 
(By  Rabbi  Emerltua  A.  Alan  Stetnbach,  DXl.) 
A  hlatorle  event,  bordering  almosit  on  lbs 
^Mctacular.  has  recenUy  taken  plaoe  In 
SpaUL  Its  dramatic  Impact  can  hardly  be 
overemptiasL^ed. 

We  must  go  back  to  1493,  tbe  yecir  Colum- 
bus dlsoovered  America.  In  that  year  the  Jews 
were  erpelled  from  Spain,  marking  one  of 
tlie  moet  tragic  calamities  In  Jewlah  history. 
la  Octotwr  1483.  Pope  Blxtus  IV  appointed 
Thomas  da  TWquemada.  the  fanatical  friar, 
aa  Inqulsltor-generaJ  of  tbe  Inquisition,  the 
tribunal  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
"ths  discovery,  repression  and  punishment  of 
heresy,  unbelief,  and  other  offenses  against 
religion." 

Torquemada  became  Infamous  for  the  sav- 
ag»  truculenoe  with  whldi  he  bunted,  perse- 
cuUd  and  alaughtered  Jews  and  Marranos 
(secret  Jewa) .  It  Is  computed  that  ha  con- 
signed 9.000  to  tbe  flames;  in  1490  be  tnmiped 
up  a  ritual  murder  charge  against  a  Jew  who 
never  existed;  bis  brutality  paved  the  way 
for  tbe  masB  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  I4M. 
8lnoa  tiiat  doleful  year,  whatever  Jews 
trickled  back  to  Spain  were  denied  religious 
liberty,  and  at  beat  could  practice  only  a 
panpher&l  Judaism. 

In  February  of  thU  year,  the  almoet  five 
centuries  old  reetrlcUvt  policy  whlcb  "tol- 
erated" tbe  Jews  In  Spain,  came  to  an  end. 
A  new  law  has  been  enacted  permitting  non- 
Cathollca.  Including  Spain's  5.000  Jewa.  to 
worstilp  In  freedom,  advertise  their  Service* 
and  places  of  worablp.  conduct  their  own 
marriage  ceremonies,  and  eetabllah  their  own 
cemeteriee.  A  dark  era  lasting  477  yean  has 
given  way  to  a  new  dawn. 

In  the  flrst  formal  act  of  recondUatlou 
alnce  the  expulsion  tn  1493.  Spanish  Jews  and 
CathoUca  met  and  prayed  togwier  in  tha 
Church  of  Sanu  Rita  In  Madrid.  Ths  Ltm^ 
don  Jewish  CfwonicU  of  March  8,  1M7.  re- 
ported that  SOO  peraoQs  attended  this  cotn- 
mon  worship.  Father  Vicente  Serano,  tba 
Catholic  priest  who  conducted  ths  Service 
declared  that  "our  mutual  mjsundwatand- 
ing  and  hatred"  have  long  since  paMed  and 
now  Is  a  time  fcr  understanding.  Sefior  ** — 
Mazin,  leader  of  tha  Spanlah  Jewlah  com- 


munity, reoponded  wltii  words  ot  tribute  to 
ths  late  Pope  John  TnOTI.  "ttie  coordinator 
of  tills  eOengthenlng  of  our  relations." 

It  must  be  added  that  the  new  law  atludad 
to  above  did  not  have  easy  sailing.  Vigorous 
opposition  from  a  ooalitlon  of  Right-wing 
Ministers  and  bigoted  claries  threatened  at 
one  time  to  defeat  the  UbvraUzlng  proposals. 
But  It  la  reported  tbat  General  Franco  him- 
self and  tha  authority  ot  tba  Ectmsenloal 
decree  finally  assured  pie  law's  ptLKage. 

A  further  demonstration  of  friendship 
would  be  achieved  U  Spain  decided  to  nc- 
ognlaa  ths  State  ot  Israel.  At  the  moment 
such  a  likelihood  la  runote.  Sefior  Manuel 
Ftaga  Irlbame,  Bpejilsb  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion and  Tourism,  stated  at  a  press  confer- 
ence In  Beirut  lost  month:  "Spain  will  never 
recognize  Israel."  He  streased  Spain's  ttea  of 
friendship  with  the  Arab  states  of  the  Mid- 
dle Sast.  But  the  good  SeHor  seems  to  b* 
tmaware  of  an  attribute  Indigenous  to  the 
Jew:  Patience.  Buttreesed  by  his  Invlnclbto 
faith  In  the  ineluctability  of  Justice,  tha  Jew 
Invokes  ths  admonlUon  at  tha  Propbet 
Habakkuk  (3.  S) :  "Though  It  tarry,  watt  for 
It." 
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North  YictBaB  Bombiiif  Needs  Ctim 
Reipprutal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  MOSS 

or  c&LlroKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  April  20, 1»S7 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  of  California  have 
editorially  raised  a  very  valid  question 
which  nceda  to  be  given  thoughtful  ccm- 
slderatlon  by  our  Government  concern- 
ing the  "wisdom  and  effectiveness"  of 
escalating  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  editorial,  under  date  of  May  II 
1967,  states: 

If  tbe  BuppllM  BtUl  get  through  deeplte 
the  bombing  one  must  queetloa  the  Ic^e 
of  escaJatlng  the  bombing.  A  high  pile*  la 
being  paid  in  the  he»»r  loss  of  VS.  aion  and 
planes  can  thu  be  justlSed  on  the  bi/ila  of 
the  questionable  nUlltary  gain? 

I  commend  the  editorial  In  Its  entirety 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as  food 
for  thought: 

IFVom  the  Sacramento  (CUlf.)  Be« 
May    11,   ig«7J 

North   Votnau   Bombing   Nsaiia  Calm 
RuATpaalSAi. 

No  responsible  voices  have  advocated  that 
the  United  States  should  pull  out  of  Soutti 
Vietnam,  but  there  u  Increasing  doubt  ai 
to  the  wisdom  and  effectlveneos  of  eacalaUng 
tbe  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  land  fighting  Is  m  the  South.  The  war 
wlu  be  won  or  loat  there.  And  tbe  teet  o*  any 
aspect  04  our  military  program  In  Vietnam 
should  be  whether  It  la  effective  In  helping 
to  win  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  and  la 
making  more  poeable  the  termination  ot  ttiat 
ooofllot  on  honorable  and  satisfactory  terma. 

The  United  staue  should  concentrate  ita 
military  efforta  In  the  direction  that  will 
bring  mailmum  security  to  the  people  who 
live  In  South  Vietnam  Then  It  might  be  poi- 
alble  for  tbe  coming  elacUona  to  produce  a 
government  In  the  South  with  suOclent  In- 
ternal strength  and  rubUc  support  to  em- 
bark on  tile  neceasary  but  touchy  taak  of 
nagotlaung  a  nonmiutary  aoluUon  with  tha 
NorHi. 
Harrlaoo  SWlsbury,  tha  New  York  Tlmea 


reporter  who  rewnUy  visited  Roctb  Viet- 
nam, baa  raised  tha  very  retf  qiwwlfcwi  cf 
whether  our  bombing  in  the  North  ta  adhlav- 
Ing  any  mlBtary  objective  In  tbe  South  wbva 
the  ground  war  la  being  fought. 

He  says  deeplte  atieadlly  Increaalng  tKx&b- 
Ing  attacks  on  tbe  North,  d«algne<i  to  ont  tba 
flow  of  mat^Tlel  to  the  South,  tbe  supply  Una 
haa  not  been  out.  The  North  almf>ly  bM  re- 
doubled IM  efforta.  rebuilt  bridges  and  roads, 
and  the  goods  and  equipment  going  South 
are  even  greater  than  before  tbe  Increased 
bombing. 

SalUbury  feels  that  contrary  to  Amerloan 
hopes,  the  bombing  haa  not  moved  Nortb 
Vietnam  toward  the  conference  table  but  m- 
stead  baa  stiffened  the  reaolve  ot  tha  be- 
leaguered population  to  fight  on. 

If  the  supplies  still  get  through  despite  the 
bombing  one  must  qucatlon  tha  logic  of 
eecalaUng  the  bombing.  A  high  price  la  being 
paid  In  tbe  heavy  loos  of  VS.  lllera  and  planes. 
C^n  tbls  be  Juatlfled  oa  the  baids  ot  tha 
queatlonable  military  gain? 

An  analysis  of  the  nUlltary  effectlveneas 
of  our  bombing  of  the  North  should  be  xm- 
dertaken.  uninfluenced  by  ths  ecnouonal 
conflict  of  Intereet  on  tbe  part  of  the  advo- 
cates for  air  power  who  beUeve  tha  war  can 
be  won  In  tbe  South  by  bombing  tbe  North. 


CommcBts  oa  the  BS  To  ProLibil  At 
OesecradoB  ef  llw  FUf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TaMNxasKs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  at 
thia  point  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  NashvlUe,  Tenn..  Banner,  and  I  take 
thla  opportunity  to  acknowledge  my  grat- 
itude to  the  Banner  for  Ita  strong  sup- 
port of  my  blU  to  prohibit  the  desecraUon 
of  our  flag. 

The  editorial  foUova: 
PtottAL  Law  Noo«d:  Vom  Fi-ac  Buinkes,  Lrr 
PiNALTT  Frr  TH»  Cum 
Beyond  flllng  a  diplomatic  protest,  or  cut- 
ting off  a  "fwelgn  aid"  account,  there  la  UtUe 
tbe  tJnit«d  States  can  do  when  acme  b&te- 
Infected  buzzard  oTer&«as~or  a  mob  of  them 
— bums.  q>lts  on,  or  otherwlae  deeecratea  the 
Flag  of  the  United  StAtea. 

More  dlAooncertlng  la  the  fact  tbat  under 
existing  law — or  the  abeence  of  Uw  In  thu 
particular — there  haa  been  nothing  the  ^d- 
eral  authorities  could  do  when  the  same 
abominable  oflense  occuri  in  tha  United 
Sta.t«a.  That  ta.  no  preclM  penalty  attaches 
to  It;  and  Idiocy  contend*  that  it  U  a  "right" 
under  the  general  head  of  "free  expression." 
Eaat  Tennessee  (First  District)  Oongreas- 
man  Janiea  H.  QuJllen  is  ont  of  mllUona  of 
Americans  who  beUeve  something  should  be 
done  about  It.  He  has  pr*^are>d  and  Intro- 
duoed  legislation  to  thit  end;  HR  6335.  pro- 
viding that  ■■whoever  publicly  mutflatea,  de- 
aces.  deniea,  tramples  upon  or  casta  con- 
tempt, either  by  word  or  act,  upon  any  flag, 
standard,  colon  or  ensign  of  the  United 
SUtaa,  shall  be  punlabad  by  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  one  year  and  a  flne  of  not 
cu»«  than  »1,000," 

The  Uw  la  Justified,  and  It  U  Inooncelvable 
th»t  any  member  of  Oongreaa  would  fall  to 
back  It  for  swift  adoption  and  enforcement 
to  tha  letter. 

Beatnik  "peace"  marchers  paraded  their 
contempt  for  the  nag  in  their  ■ereamlng 
hooten&nny  of  AprU  16— bumiag  Ui*  em- 
blem, and  some   dr&ft  earda.  Tbey  abowvd 
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_Ud>  dd*  Umt  »«•  >mlnito*  tmet  «»>  » 
nii«wnl  «Krt«J  Oi.  bJu«  uxl  or«nf.  aa«  <t 

,»n<l.  at  AnMrteM  ll«hUii«  iMn  wr.  locMd 
in  contat  with  tli»t  aunt  Mieaiy— lor  »»- 
uoiul  »nd  »*••  Worm  •wrurlty. 

patrtoUc  oODxUncti  cannot  b«  ImUBirMit 

Sra«,  .fcouTaaivl.  of  Ideological  mts  liOd 
in  oont«npt  upon  OUl  Olory.  Tho  lather, 
and  mothert  ot  .on.  who  have  mod.  or  now 
«-.  Offering  their  ll.«  In  It.  defenM.  MJinot 
tu«  Ughtly  the  conduct  o<  wdltlou.  charac- 
tor.  who  would  dance  upon  thoee  grate,  or 
<uaie  the  Flag  under  which  they  have  Mrved. 

Many  .Ute.  have  enacted  their  own  Uw. 
lorblddlng  thJ.  Morllege-and  Federal  law 
am  .upplement  Bil.  prt««:Uon.  to  nteod  It 
natlou-wlde. 

Bw  Qolllen  and  hU  ooUeaguea.  backing 
HB  aiu.  are  right.  The  moMage  to  Congrea. 
Mu  tiotn  gra-  root.  American  thinking. 

mact  thl.  law-^wlth  due  conc«m  to  mate 
tu  BnUorm  MJorcament  mandatory. 


LAWS  AJTO  RULES  FOR  PtTBUCATION  OF 
OoM  or  Uw»  or  th»  Uiotxb  BiaiM 


Trn.1  44.  SicTTon  181    Oonomrssioital. 
Baooas-  kMMxmxuTKT.  •mi.  oowtiht* 
AMU  mDiiD— The  Joint  Committee  on 
PrlnUng  ahall   hare  control  ot  the  ar- 
rangement  and   rtyle  of   the   Conckb- 
ST01.U.  KucoEi,  and  while  providing  that 
It  rtiaU  he  nibrtantlaUy  a  TerbaUm  re- 
port ot  proceeding.  «iaU  taie  all  needed 
ictlon  for  the  reduction  of  unneceaMry 
bulk   and  .haU  provide  tor  the  publlca- 
Uon'of  an  Index  ot  the  CoNoaMMoKU. 
Bkxxd  «mlmonthly  during  the  MMlona 
of  OongTM.  and  at  the  clo«  tb«rK)f. 
(Jan    13.  1898.  c.  33,  I  13.  38  Stat.  «03.) 
Tjn*  44.  BicnoN  laab.  8u.«;  nics- 
nitfloivs.  MAPS.  DiaoaAMB. — No  maps,  dla- 
gnma.  or  llluatratlon.  may  be  Inaerted  In 
the  Kicoan  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  30, 
1B38.  c.  S30.  i  3,  40  Stat.  1M«.) 
Purmiant  to  the  for«golng  lUtuto  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  deUvery  of  the  OonoaiaaroJtAL  RacOM 
the  Joint  Otmmlttee  on  Printing  ha«  adopted 
the  follDWUig  rulea.  to  which  the  attention  ot 
Senator..  BepreaentaUvea.  and  Delegate.  1. 
rwpectfully  Invited : 

1  Arrmftment  o/  Uw  doUy  Beeorrf.— Tha 
Public  Printer  ahall  arrange  the  contenU  of 
the  dally  BacoaD  a.  toUow.:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeding, .hall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceeding. In  order  of  placement  In  conMcu- 
Uve  iMue.  iMofar  a.  suci  an  arrangement  U 
feaalble  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Olgeat 
«haU  follow:  Prmld^d,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Bxcoan  .hall  proceed  without  regard  to 
altemauon  whenever  the  PubUc  Printer 
deem,  it  nece«»ry  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  echeduiee. 

a  Type  and  Kyle.— The  pubUc  Printer  rtiall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceeding,  and  de- 
bate, of  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Repr««nU- 
tlve..  a.  fuml.hed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoHoaaasHOHAi.  Ricoan,  ml  '/j  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remark,  or 
ipeeche.  of  Uember.  of  CongreM,  other  than 
their  own  word.,  and  aU  report.,  docunMnta. 
and  other  matter  authorlicd  to  be  Inwrted 
in  the  BwooD  .haa  be  printed  In  «Vi-polnt 
type-  and  all  rollcall.  .haU  be  printed  In 
e-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  «p'*»'«  or  unall  capital,  .hall  be 
uaed  tor  emplUf^T  or  prominence:  nor  wUl 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  TheM  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documenu  or  papara  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction la 


■cnpt  U  •uhmltted  to  Mamben  lor  iwvfMiem  It 
ahould  be  returned  to  the  Oovemment  pnnt- 
mr  omce  not  later  than  »  o'clock  pm.  m 
^i^  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Rioou  la- 
med on  the  following  morning:  and  U  all  o< 
Mid  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  tlma 
apeciawl.  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorlaed  to 
withhold  It  from  the  BECoan  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Baooan  c< 
the  day  of  lis  delivery  If  the  manuscript  la 
fumlahed  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  ralwlar  moHcr— The  manvMCript  <* 
speeches  containing  tabular  .tatementa  to  be 
pubUshed  In  the  RKcan  .hall  be  In  UM 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  Insure  puMlcatlou  the  fol- 
lowing  morning. 

-6  Proof  furnished —Ptoott  of  'leave  to 
print "  and  advance  speeche.  will  not  be  fur- 
nlahed  the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowlng  day,  whenever 
poslble  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceeding,  of 
Oongrvs.  Advance  speeches  shall  bo  set  In 
the  Bkou  style  of  typo,  and  not  mor.  than 
all  Mts  of  proofs  may  be  fumUhed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

«.  Notation  of  withhrU  remcrks.—U  man- 
uKTlpt  or  proof,  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  WIU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  tho 
printing  of  the  Racoan. 

7  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Ptlblle  Printer 
rtiall  not  publlah  In  the  COKoaisaioMAi. 
Ricoao  any  speech  or  extension  of  remark, 
which  hss  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  day.  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  wa.  authorlaed:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  wulon  of  Congrea. 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  .haU  be  10  day., 
unless  otherwlsa  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8  Correction^.— Tho  permanent  Recoan  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  day. 
after  each  dally  publication  I.  Issued;  there- 
fore all  correction,  must  be  Mnt  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Prooidtt.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  KMlon 
of  OongrOM  the  Ume  limit  .hall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
rnm  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revtalon  rtiall  consist  only 
of  correction,  of  tho  original  copy  and  tfiall 
not  include  deletion,  of  correct  material. 
mbnltutlons  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tion, of  new  subject  matter. 

B.  Tho  Public  Printer  .hall  not  publish  In 
the  conGaxasioNAi,  Rscoan  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  Kid  report  or  print  ha.  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  riiaU  not  bo  oonotrued  to 
apply  to  conference  reporta. 

10(a).  Xppendil  to  daily  Jiecord— 'When 
either  House  haa  granted  loa'ro  to  print  (1) 
a  .peech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magaslno  article,  or  (8)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  tho  proceed- 
ings, tho  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  arUcle  delivered  or  released  subaequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  seaalon  of 
CongroM  may  bo  printed  In  tho  CoNcan- 
sxoHAL  Rccoao. 

10(b).  Jfakcup  of  the  Appendix —Ttit  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNcasasioNAL  Rxcoas  shall  bo 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tonalon  from  the  copy  submitted  by  tho 
Oaciti  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
altenslon  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
K>  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  poulbls  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  soQuence  for  each  Bouse 
shall  follow  u  closely  a.  pooslblo  tha  ordor  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  cornea  from 


tha    oOdal    Bs(>ort«n    of    tb*    nspaetlvo 
Bouse., 

Tha  omcUl  Boportors  of  each  Houso  ahaU 
dMlgnato  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
amoag  their  wttonalons.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  Mnlon  and  .ubmlt  extonelon.,  the 
load  Item  .haU  be  changed  tram  one  Houm 
to  the  other  In  alternate  lames,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  «>cond  place.  When  only  one  Houso 
Is  In  Msslon,  tho  lead  Item  shall  bo  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Houae 
In  Koslon. 

Thla  rule  shall  not  apply  to  oxtenalons 
withhold  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  OoMCaxssioMAL  RacoBO.  nor  to  Racoans 
printed  after  the  sine  illo  adjournment  of  the 
C^ngroM. 

11.  gsHmate  o/ oolt— Ho  ertranoous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Concsssmonal  Rbcobd 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unloM  tho  manuscript  U 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
tho  Public  Printer  of  tho  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  eetlmato  of  cost 
muat  bo  announced  by  tho  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested:  but  this  rule  ahaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letter.,  tele- 
gram., or  article,  prtaented  In  connection 
with  a  .peech  delivered  In  the  ccrur~  ot  de- 
bate or  to  communication,  from  state  legis- 
latures, addresse.  or  article,  by  the  President 
and  the  member,  ot  his  Cabinet,  the  Vlco 
President,  or  a  Member  of  CkmgrOM.  For  the 
purposes  ot  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  bo  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  PubUc  printer  or  the  Offlclol 
Reporters  ot  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respecUv.  Houso  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  OOKOimsiaieAl. 
RBc^an  which  la  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

13.  OJIcial  Reporters —Tho  Ofllctal  Report- 
era  of  each  Hotuo  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
Kript  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  tho  procoedlnfp. 


LAWS  REtATIVB  TO  THE  PBDnTOO  OF 

DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  lor  by  Uw. 
tout  only  when  the  Kime  .hall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  tho  Public  printer 
as  to  tho  probable  coot  theiool.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent omce  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inqulrlea 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
aetlmato  of  the  probable  cost  ot  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  m  thl.  .ectlon  re- 
laUng  to  eetlmates  shall  apply  to  report,  or 
documenu  not  exceeding  80  pages  (VS. 
Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1W8). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House.  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Coomilttee  on  Houso 
AdmlnUtraUon  of  the  Bouse  M  Reprveenta- 
tlvM  or  tho  (Tommlttoe  on  Buleo  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coot  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  eetlmato  of  the 
PubUc  Prlntor.  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
prlntod  before  such  oommlttoo  has  reported 
(UJB.  Code.  Utlo  44.  sec.  138.  p.  1BS7). 


T¥«  SM  AuhrwauT  of  Luf  ley  A* 
Fore*  Base 


CHANQB  OF  BESIDKNCE 
Senators.   Boprooentatlvea.    and   Delegates 

who  h.ve  changed  their  reeldeneos  will  please 
give  information  theroot  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  OOco.  that  their  addreoo.  may  be 
oorrocuy  given  In  the  Bacoaa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARK8 

or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BTRD,  JR. 

cm  vasufu 
Dl  TH«  SXHAT*  OF  TH»  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednetdaw,  Maw  S7,  iH7 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrglnlft.  Mr.  President. 
I  afik  imanlmoiu  coruent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricosd  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "L&neley's  50  Years."  pub- 
lished In  the  Newport  News.  V&^  Dally 
Press  of  May  13, 1997. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

X.uvGUCT's  60  Tubs 

Anr  attempt  to  Uat  aU  that  L&nglsy  Air 
Rrro*  BSM  haa  m«&nt  to  the  nation  over  th« 
pact  hair-cootury  would  fill  a  library  aheU 
with  heary  tomaa.  Thm  nation's  oldeat  con- 
tinuously operated  air  Installation  has  a  his- 
tory replela  with  accompllahmenu  In  p«aca 
and  war.  and  the  listing  of  noted  flyers  who 
hava  aerved  thera  reads  like  a  "Who's  Who" 
of  American  military  aviation. 

Langley  haa  aiao  meant  in  a  direct  aensa 
a  very  great  deal  to  tha  Virginia  Peninsula 
and  tha  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  It  was 
an  economic  boon  of  unmrasuirable  dimen- 
sions that  tha  federal  government  decided  to 
acquire  land  In  what  was  then  Elizabeth  City 
Ooimty  aa  the  site  for  an  experlmeDtal  Sta- 
tion and  Army  Aviation  School. 

Out  ot  that  project  developed,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  air  baaa,  tha  preaent  National 
AeronauUOB  and  Space  Administration. 

And  not  only  hara  theaa  venturea  paid  off 
In  monetary  fashion,  by  providing  new  buy- 
ing power  and  encouragement  tat  commer- 
cial-industrial  expanslan.  They  hara  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  eulttiral.  recrea- 
tional, sociological  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  our  community.  In  almoat  any  bene- 
ficial way  you  can  mention,  the  60th  anni- 
versary of  Langtey  which  la  being  obaerved 
today  la  an  event  truly  meriting  appropriate 
observance. 

Langley  and  the  NASA  are  of  course  only 
parts — but  very  ImjKvtant  parts — of  the 
military -civilian  federal  complex  of  installa- 
tions which  we  are  fortunate  to  have  in  our 
midst.  But  this  Is  Langley  Air  Force  Base's 
day  for  recognition. 

Annlveraarlea  c<»ne  every  year  but  there  la 
something  special  about  passing  the  60-year 
mark.  And  while  wa  are  saying  "Happy 
Birthday"  to  Langley.  let  ua  also  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  have 
aerved  there  now  have  major  rolea  in  the 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia.  Let  us  glva  them. 
and  those  who  hara  ntumed  from  valiant 
service — aa  wtf  as  thoae  who  wlU  never  re- 
turn— a  vote  o<  appreciation  too.  Never  In 
our  history  haa  there  been  a  war  In  which 
our  fighting  man  have  raoetvad  leaa  pubUs 
Tscognltlott  or  mora  public  orlUcismu 


Appendix 

Pmcu,  m.  Ad  Chb  Euay  Coaieit 

EXTEaiSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  ^xaker,  each  year 
the  Ad  Club  In  Peoria,  m..  conducts  an 
essay  contest  among  the  local  high 
school  students  on  the  subject  of  adver- 
tising. Its  meaning  and  importance.  This 
year.  Julie  Olbb,  a  16-year-old  Junior  at 
Peoria  Central  High  School,  showed  the 
old  pros  of  the  advertising  field  what 
real  advertising  Is  all  about. 

No  one  pays  much  attention  to  the  role 
of  advertising  in  our  American  way  of 
life  unless  It  is  to  complain  when  a  com- 
mercial Interrupts  one  of  our  favorite 
TV  or  radio  programs.  This  young  lady 
has  vl\idly  pictured  a  sad  new  world,  lost 
without  a  Madison  Avenue  to  guide  it, 
with  no  advertising  at  all. 

I  Insert  Miss  Glbb's  poem  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

STncHAST  or  EsasT  Contest  Awasd  Dst 
Mlsa  Julie  Olbb.  a  IS  yr.  old  Junior.  Peoria 
CeotnU  High  Scbotri,  showed  the  "old  proa*' 
of  the  advertising  field  what  real  advertising 
Is  all  about  last  Monday.  Because  of  tha  tre- 
mendous measAge  found  in  Julle'a  award 
winning  Essay,  the  Editor  felt  It  appropriate 
to  run  tha  preeentatlon  In  Ite  entirety,  ao 
that  all  Ad  Clubbers  can  benefit  from  the 
raxnarkabla  wisdom  and  insight  demcmstraled 
by  a  young  lady  who  haa  a  brlUlant  future 
ahead  of  her.  ThMM  this  we«k.  the  Ad  Clubber 
aalutea  the  nrvt  Place  Winning  Eassay.  en- 
tlUed  •  •  • 

"asLLAD  or  TBI  OAT  ADmmsmo  sTorrcD 
"The  day  brought  no  warning  of  ruin 
Among  ite  pearly  dawn 
The  rays  of  the  sun  as  alwaya 

Cavorted  on  every  lawn. 
7%e  households  awakened  as  usual 

Unknowing.   unAware,  and  tha  stocks 
And  bonds  came  crashing — 

Crashlng^-crashlng 
The  stocks  and  bonds  came  crashing 
Down  to  tha  final  share. 

"They  all  had  suddenly  voted 

Commercials  to  be  dropped 
And  all  of  the  advertising 

In  the  USA.  to  be  stopped- 
Tbe  sky  dressed  In  blackened  clothing 

Mourning  the  foolish  men 
With  tbelr  last  quite  brief  amendment. 

A  hastily  read  amendment. 
The  end  of  all  amendmente 

Signed  wlt^  an  eager  pen. 

"AU  tha  ateres  were  clcaed  to  tha  puUlo. 

For  labels  broke  the  rule 
And  magadnea  once  abundant 

Were  precious  as  a  Jewel. 
The  chief  of  a  world-famed  paper 

Idly  stood  with  a  stare 
At  tha  newstands.  bare  in  tha  mooollgbt 

Blank  and  bare  in  tha  mooollglitk 
And  tha  people  who  saw  In  tha  mooDllglit 

Shivered  In  deep  despair. 


**Tba  Doublemlnt  Twtna  war*  both  fixed 

Along  with  Mr.  dean. 
AJaz's  knight  beoama  tamlahed. 

The  Kool-ald  face  turned  maan 
And  tha  Bear  from  Hamm'a  went  mnnlttf 

To  hla  hibernating  den 
WhUa  the  sponson  looked  out  thair  wto- 

dOWB. 

"And  cried  from  all  their  windowa, 

For  while  standing  at  their  windowa 
They  aaw  they  were  ruined  man. 

"The   Paris   Boutlquea  forecloaed  whan 

We  oould  not  pubUdxe, 
Columbia  Records  folded 

Amid  heart-breaking  crlea. 
Tha  Zenith  hand-crafted  ehaaals 

No  longer  ruled  the  field. 
No  prlcea  gleamed  In  the  sunlight. 
No  beckoning  ads  In  the  sunlight. 
Our  stores  stood  dull  In  the  sunHgtat. 

Each  products  face  was  sealed. 

**rha  friendly  akles  of  United 

Were  only  uaed  by  crowa 
And  tha  better  Idea  that  Ford  had — 

Too  bad  that  no  one  knows. 
Housea  were  sold  quite  slowly. 

Since  signs  were  all  taboo. 
Barren  stretched  every  highway 

<Ko  Burma  Shave  signs  by  the  highways) 
Tha  blU -board -hungry  highways 

Showed  disenchantment,  too. 

'Tbey  did  not  know  about  movie*— 

Which  feature  at  what  time. 
The  TV  set  was  pay-type  now 

Encrusted  with  dust  and  grime. 
The  radio  In  the  kitchen 

Waa  put  with  other  trash. 
And  the  blg-be&t  aoxind  in  tha  UA, 

Tha  folk-rock  groups  in  tha  VS., 
Ths  protest  aongs  In  the  UA, 

Drowned  without  a  rplash. 

rNo  aelllng  or  ad  people  worked  now, 

No  check  with  wetidy  pay. 
And  others  found  Uttle  money 

Bo  greatly  d^>endent  were  they. 
The  checks  and  the  balancea  crumbled. 

Our  former  life  was  a  Jeat. 
Our  ecunomy  left  In  the  darkneaa. 

It  mounted  Ite  horse  In  tha  darkneaa. 
7%en  leaving  a  new  kind  of  darkneaa. 

It  galloped  away  to  the  weat. 
"They"  went  from  a  Jet-aged  society 

To  a  self-suffldent  stete. 
No  progress  In  science  when  averyons 

Worked  hard  Jtist  filling  bU  plate. 
Bach  person  was  Jealous  and  guarding 

Of  hours  In  the  days. 
Their  work  took  loo  much  of  the  dayUma, 

They  all  kept  allre  in  the  daytime. 
And  culture  was  lost  in  the  daytime — 

Reverting  to  cave-man'a  waya. 
Tha  earth  saw  no  authon  or  artiste 

Bnrlchenlng  the  thoughts  of  youth. 
A  small  plot  of  land  or  a  shelter 

Was  tha  only  quest  of  truth. 
nu  space  around  our  planet 

Was  unexplored  and  void. 
For  tha  wUl  to  make  things  better, 

Tb  he  ooostanUy  wanting  Ufa  bettar. 
A  product's  great  ohang*  for  tha  beCtv 

Bad  left  with  oommerdala  and  ads. 
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*TftlUnc  wm«  needed  Icm  often 
Bef  em  Uw  men  on  eartb. 
The  people  beflui  to  (ndiuUy 

So  Oiwlly  aenaee  Imbedded 
In  UM  wUl  of  evcTT  mind 
Tried  cbAnglng  t^«  way  ot  teifcing, 

Tbe  womout  mode  of  talking. 
Instead  of  Terbelly  UllUng 
Tbey  need  the  thinUnc  Und. 
-The  tbou^t  center  »olT*d  many  problenu 
I>UBcult  to  stop. 
It  ected  u  adTcrilMr 

For  everly  store  and  ehop. 
Tbe  oelling  was  over  In  no  time 

With  minimum  bother  or  strain. 
And  the  contact  with  people  kept  rUlng 

BiUlng — rising , 
The  oootact  with  people  kept  rtelng 

Into  a  clTlllned  plane. 
"But  the   s<ls   merely   mentioned    tbe  time 
Without  another  word. 
DUlntereet  Oiled  ihelr  minds; 

EnthuslBsm  blurred. 
Where  was  Unaglnatton 

In  their  telepathy? 
Tbe  lack  was  In  compeUng, 
The  spirit  of  compeUng. 
AU  humans  need  competing 

To  fight  off  apathy. 
"And  sttU  when  the  old-timers  meet  to  chat 
With  though  ts  and  time  to  pass, 
Tb«y  Bomctlmea   think   again   ot  the   day 

When   the  sun   shone  In  the  grass: 
When  the   bouseboids   swakened   aa  tuual 

Unknowing,  unaware. 
AnA  xhe  Stocks  and  bonds  came  crashing — 

Craah  tng — crashln  g — 
The  stocks  and  bonds  came  crashing 

Down  to  tbe  final  share. 
-They  aeratch  on   their  beads  and   try   to 

Of  tbdr  life  as  It  used  to  be. 
And  one  of  them  now   grown  slack  with 

Remembers  snd  makes  them  see. 
He  ttfls  at  the  days  when  he  was  young 

JUst   as   Knall    sa   his    great-grandeon — 
He'd  watch  a  wonderful  TV  bos. 

A  magical  toy  of  a  TV  bos. 
Becalllng  his  words  to  the  TV. 

Be  wlabed  tbe  commercials  were  done.* 


n«  Br«wa  Dccisioa— TW  Cam  That  WUl 
Net  Die 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  i<onTsiAMs 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mav  17.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brown 
c&se  decided  by  Earl  Warren  and  hlB 
"yea"  men  may  be  13  years  old,  but  it  Is 
wie  case  that  never  wlU  oome  to  rest  or 
be  accepted.  It  was  extralegal,  antlcon- 
atttutlonal.  nonjudicial,  and  based  upon 
gross  untruths. 

Warren  and  his  garden  club  grafters 
need  only  look  about  them  to  see  Uving 
procC  of  the  falsity  of  the  seeds  of  riot 
they  planted  and  brouebt  forth,  thereby 
turning  the  wheel  of  Western  progress 
back  a  century. 

Every  time  Caaslus  Clay  and  Stokely 
Carmiehari  open  their  mmtfJw  they  ad- 
vocate "black  power"— and  they  are  get- 
ting ft.  even  more  segregated  than  13 
yeara  ago.  More  racial  turmoU  and  dla- 


iruat  than  ever  before.  So  many  people 
have  been  forced  lo  flee  our  laxve  Amer- 
ican cSUee  to  the  subuibe  that  even  War- 
ren's friend,  tbe  non-American  ADA 
Commtaaloner,  Ounnar  Myrdal.  says  we 
will  have  to  resettle  the  cities.  Our  parks 
and  seashores  are  abandoned  after  sun- 
down. Streets  become  deserted  at  dark, 
and  worship  servioea  In  many  towns 
called  off  after  dusk. 

Millions  of  taxpayers  and  loyal  cit- 
izens live  and  sleep  In  constant  fear  of 
attack  and  crimes.  And  thousands  of 
muggings  and  rapes  are  not  even  re- 
ported because  of  loss  of  confidence  in 
enforcement  of  the  people's  laws  by  the 
handcuffed  police  and  Judges. 

Yes,  the  Brown  decision  Is  truly  a  rev- 
lutionary  case,  measured  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  doUars  lost  in  real 
eetate  and  crime  and  untold  suffering 
by  the  masses. 

And  the  basis  for  the  Brown  case  it- 
self? Read  the  case,  study  the  work  of 
Ounnar  Myrdal — ^the  Swedish  economist 
who  now  heads  the  antl*  American 
ADA — "The  American  Dilemma,"  and 
the  enclosed  remarks  of  columnist  John 
J.  Synon,  which  I  insert  following  these 
remarks: 

Thk  Case  That  Wnx  Not  Dm 
(By  Jobn  J.  8yxK>n) 
Whenever  I  speek  out  #or  eocUl  segregs- 
tion  ot  tbe  rscca.  inevlt&bly  eune  olesglnous 
soiU  takes  me  sside  for  &  word. 

"Why  don't  you  quit  it?"  tbe  question 
oomes.  And  I  teU  him. 

I  don't  quit  because  I  am  right :  Integration 
Is  bed  for  both  race*.  Not  only  the  Whlt« 
rmce.  both  rmoes.  eod  I  oan  prove  It. 

With  thAt,  my  quesFtlooer  generslly  aides 
away.  So  fsr  ae  he  Is  coacerned,  I  un  beyond 
redemption. 

Let  him  think  what  he  will,  t  am  right  and. 
consequently.  I  am  beyond  change.  It  Is 
wrong  to  Izbdlecrlmlnately  eomtngle  the  laoes 
and  nothing  but  scmtow  can  oocne  of  It. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  part  of  the  story,  eocne- 
thlng  you  may  not  know. 

The  Brovm  cs«e,  the  case  that  set  off  tbla 
chain  of  Orecrackers.  was  won  by  misleading 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  oourt  was  deceived 
on  a  ^Mclflc  and  decisive  point.  XMd  you 
know  that? 
Here: 

The  NAACP"8  chief  witness  in  that  case  was 
a  psychologist  named  Kenneth  B.  Clark. 
himself  a  Negro.  Dr.  Clark,  so  the  testimony 
ran.  had  shown  a  black  doll  and  a  white  doll 
to  Ifl  Negro  children  attending  a  segregated 
selKK)!.  Be  had  asked  these  ctiltdren.  Orst, 
"which  doU  do  you  prefer?"  and  then,  "wlilch 
doll  looks  like  you?"  He  stated  that  10  (In 
another  place  he  said  nine)  d  the  iS  young 
Negroes  picked  the  white  doU  as  the  one  that 
"looked  like  you".  From  this  he  concluded 
that  Negro  children,  by  attending  segregatKl 
•chools.  "were  definitely  harmed  In  the  de- 
v«lopraent  ot  their  pemonallUes". 

The  record  showed  that  sometime  previ- 
ously Dr.  Clark  had  made  other  such  tests 
thAt  were  "consistent"  with  those  he  entered 
in  the  record.  Speclflcally.  thece  "consistent" 
testa  had  been  mode  on  ISA  Negro  children  in 
segregated  achoois  In  Arlcansas  and  on  119 
Neffro  children  In  unsegregat-ed  nursery  and 
public  school*  in  Springfield.  Massachusetts. 
So  much  the  court  was  told. 

What  waa  not  told  the  court  Is  the  slg- 
nlAcaat  factor:  As  a  result  of  these  303 
test* — made  long  before  Dr.  Clark  was  em- 
ployed by  the  NAACP — he  reached  this  con- 
tusion: ".  .  .  the  southern  children  in  seg- 
regated sobools  are  leas  pronounced  in  their 
preference  for  tbe  white  doll,  compared  to 
the  northern  (unsegregatedl  children's  def- 


inite preference  for  this  doll.  Although  suii 
a  minority,  a  higher  percentage  of  aouthern 
children,  oomparad  to  northern,  prefer  u> 
pUy  with  tbe  oolored  doU  or  think  that  it 
Is  a  'nloa'  doU". 

How  about  that?  The  tests  were  "con- 
sistent", all  right,  in  that  they  were  me- 
chanically consistent.  But  tlie  results  were 
the  opposite,  one  of  the  other.  That  Is.  the 
reeultB  from  the  testing  of  16  Negro  children, 
and  upon  which  the  Supreme  Oourt  relied. 
were  In  effect  the  oppoelte  of  the  resulU  ob- 
tained from  the  3A3  teste  run  earUer  on  Ne- 
gro children.  Tbe  369  tests  showed  that  seg- 
regated schools  were  less  harmful  to  Negro  ' 
cbUdren  than  Integrated  schools. 

Dr.  Alfred  H.  Kelly,  a  staff  member  of  the 
NAACP  and  Professor  of  History,  Wayne  Uni- 
versity, let  the  cat  out  of  tbe  bag.  In  a 
speech  before  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciaUon,  December  38.  1B61,  Dr.  Kelly  said. 
among  other  things:  "On  the  surface,  at 
leaat.  (16)  black  and  white  dolls  won  the 
caa*.  not  the  historians".  Be  added:  Tt  U 
not  that  we  were  engaged  In  formulating  lies: 
there  was  nothing  as  crude  and  naive  as  that. 
But  we  were  using  facts,  emphasizing  facu. 
bearing  down  on  facts,  sliding  off  facts. 
quietly  Ignoring  facts  and  above  all  Inter- 
preting facta  in  a  way  to  do  what  (Thurgood ) 
M&7«hali  Bald  we  had  to  do — 'get  by  those 
boys  down  there'  ". 

That  la  bow  tbe  NAACP  got  Its  Broun 
decision,  "quietly  Ignortug  facta".  Blncc 
then,  in  two  Federal  courts,  and  before  the 
only  two  Federal  Judgea  who  have  heard  all 
the  evidence.  Brown  has  been  exposed  for  the 
tainted  thing  It  is.  One  of  these  Federal 
Judges  went  so  far  as  to  say  the  facts  "cry 
out"  to  be  reheard  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

With  what  effect?  Tou  guessed  it.  With 
no  effect;  the  Fourth  and  PUth  circuits  said, 
forget  It;  the  Warren  Court  has  ^wken;  all 
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Tou  have  never  heard  of  any  of  this?  That 
Is  not  surprising,  the  story  has  never  seen 
the  light  of  day. 

And  that  Is  why  I  keep  hammering  Like 
Peri  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  X  have  hope 


Tlic  Foo4  Stanp  Profraa 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   KZW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS.  lit? 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  under 
conelderutlon  the  bUl  (H.R.  1918)  to  Amend 
the  R)od  St&mp  Act  of  1064  for  the  purpose 
ot  authorising  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
subaequent  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1987. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  waiit 
flrst  to  Indicate  mjr  support  (or  the  food 
stamp  program.  A  broader  tood  stamp 
program  should  be  authorized:  we 
should,  in  fact.  Increase  this  program. 
It  proved  Itself  In  3  years  of  pilot  expe- 
rience, and  again,  since  the  present  act 
was  passed  In  19M. 

I  am,  however,  opposed  to  tbe  pro- 
posed provision  which  requires  that 
States  and  localities  finance  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  free  stamps  ISBued. 
This  provision  will  not  stren^hen  and 
broaden  tbe  program  as  its  promoters 
contend.  It  will  kill  It.  Those  SUtes  and 
localities  most  In  need  of  a  stamp  pro- 
gram would  not  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  It. 


Supporters  say  that  matching  funds 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  States'  pre- 
rogatives In  making  major  decisions  In 
welfare  programs. 

But,  Governors  and  welfare  officials 
In  the  States  have  not  petitioned  the 
Congress  to  reqtilre  matching  funds  to 
Insure  State  controL  So,  under  the  guise 
of  States'  rights,  we  propose  to  act  for 
the  States — even  though  they  have  not 
asked  for  our  help.  The  present  provi- 
sion for  matching  funds  can  only  lessen 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program  na- 
tionally by  making  It  Inoperative  In 
many  areas.  It  will  keep  It  from  Its  goal 
of  helping  low-tncome  families  and  U.S. 
farmers.  The  20-percent  provision  shotild 
be  defeated  before  It  can  defeat  this  most 
worthwhile  program. 


Cammaiiism  Woa'l  Feed  Hoafry  WorU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILUlfOU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Man  17,  19S7 

Mr.  DE31WTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  areas  where  the  free  world,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  h&s  a  great 
advantage  over  Communist  dictatorships 
Is  In  agricultural  productivity.  The  value 
of  Marxlsn  Is  especially  not«d  In  agri- 
cultural complications  facing  Com- 
munist countries.  The  following  article 
by  Dumitru  EJanlclopol,  which  appeared 
In  the  May  1. 1907.  issue  of  the  Elgin,  ni.. 
Dally  Courier-News  offers  a  timely  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject: 

CoMuumsM  WomT  Fkcd  Honcst  WoaLo 
(By  I>umltru  Danlclopol) 

Washxmctom. — starvation  looms  on  the 
world  horizon. 

Unless  food  production  Is  Increased  to  keep 
pace  with  the  population  explosion  whole 
continents  face  turmoil. 

"I  propose  that  the  United  States  lead  the 
world  In  a  war  against  hunger,"  said  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  a  speech  last  year. 

Solutions  ar*  bsln^  sought  by  ths  Vatican, 
the  U.N.  Food  and  A^frtculture  Orgsjilx&uon 
In  Rome,  church  groups  snd  public  and  prl- 
Tst«  groups  all  orer  the  world. 

The  freneral  trend  la  to  divide  the  world 
Into  two  Bones:  "the  haves"  in  the  industrial 
West,  and  the  "hare-nots"  In  the  developLng 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

"The  haves"  mxist  oome  to  the  sld  of  the 
"have-nots,"  everyone  a^ees. 

But  in  all  the  proposed  solutions,  no  men- 
tion Is  made  of  ths  third  Bone,  tbe  Com- 
munist-ruled part  of  the  world. 

Not  only  does  It  contain  one  third  o4  the 
population.  It  Incorporates  some  of  the  most 
fertile  land. 

East«m  Europe  and  Russia  were  rich 
granaries  and  heavy  exporters  of  food  be- 
fore Marxism  ruined  their  agriculture.  Now 
what  was  once  the  "breadbasket"  of  Europe 
Is  Importing  grain. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
are  the  biggest  buyers  of  western  grain. 

These  purchases  combined  with  the  Ameri- 
can "food  for  peace"  program,  have  virtually 
exhausted  the  huge  western  surpluses  of  the 
19508. 

Russia  last  year  clalxned  a  bumper  crop, 
but  Its  reserves  are  still  perUously  low  If  not 
non-existent,  kloreover.  recent  efforle  to 
remedy  the  sltuatioa,  such  sa  Khrushchev's 


attempt  to  cultivate  vlrglB  lands  in  Asia. 
have  fallen  short  of  expe(;tatlon.  Tlrida  and 
per  capita  production  In  Russia  are  the  low- 
est In  the  world. 

Already  inadequate,  food  production  In 
Red  China  has  been  further  disrupted  by  the 
Red  Guards  and  the  so-called  "cultural  rero- 
lutton." 

To  make  matters  worse,  people  fled  Chines* 
farm  communes  In  large  numbers  during  the 
turmoil  of  last  siimmsr.  taking  advantage 
of  distracted  authorities.' 

Russia's  farm  population  also  la  falling. 

"Educated  young  people,  especially  those  In 
the  teaching  and  medical  professions,  show 
Increasing  relucjJince  to  work  in  the  country- 
side,' says  one  report  on  Soviet  agrlciUturc. 

What  is  the  answer? 

So  long  as  Marxism  is  applied  to  farms,  one 
third  of  the  world  must  be  left  outside  the 
global  food  problem.  And  untu  Ita  Ideological 
nonsense  Is  reveraed  no  real  solution  can  be 
found. 


Repeal  IW  Lodc  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRB3ENTATXVES 

Wednesdav.  May  17,  1907 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  "sleepers" 
among  laws  enacted  by  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment  In  recent  years  Is  ttie  one  to 
pour  millions  of  dollars  Into  presidential 
election  campaigns  through  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Federal  Income  tax. 

Eveo*  since  this  provision  was  hustled 
through  Congress  as  a  "free  rider"  on 
another  bill  In  the  closing  hours  of  the 
89th  Congress  last  October,  I  have  Joined 
with  a  few  others  In  pointing  out  the 
mischief  that  Ues  ahead  If  this  law  Is 
allowed  to  stand. 

On  Pebruaiy  8  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced HR.  5051  to  repeal  tbe  act.  As 
additional  information  I  call  attention 
to  the  following  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  newspaper  oC  April  30,  1967: 
FOs  PaxBtDE?mAL  CunanATxs:  Lako  Aor 
CoiTU)  Tairu  1968  Csmpaich  Knrm 
(By  Walter  Plncus) 

Ths  kitty  created  by  tlis  f*w\pft.ign  Financ- 
ing Aot  ot  I9M  oould  make  available  to 
next  year's  presidential  contenders  as  much 
as  $60  million — more  than  three  times  ths 
cash  controlled  directly  by  the  19M  presi- 
dential c&mpcdgners. 

This  obscure  fact  of  political  arlthmetle 
was  Ignored  In  ths  furore  touched  off  by 
current  efforts  to  repeal  the  measure  In  the 
Senate. 

It's  the  poBslblllty  of  this  enormous  con- 
centration of  financial  power  In  the  hands 
of  the  national  leadership  of  both  major 
parties  that  has  Inspired  alarm  on  Caplfiot 
Hill.  It  may  also  account  for  ths  zeal  wltb 
which  the  Administration  has  been  defending 
the  measure,  which  bee^re  the  imprimatur  ot 
SenaU  Majority  Whip  Rusaell  B.  Long  (I>- 
La.). 

Under  Long's  latest  proposed  amendment 
each  major  presidential  candidate  would  be 
able  to  draw  up  to  $30  mllUon  from  the 
Federal  treasury  for  "qu&ilfled  presidential 
campaign  expenses."  In  1964  ruch  expenses — 
travel,  radio- tele  vision,  newspaper  advertla- 
Ing.  printing  and  postage — absorbed  slightly 
nM>re  than  910  mllllan  of  tbe  Goldwater  na- 
tional money  and  less  from  the  E>eroocratl0 
coffers. 


The  slse  of  the  fund,  under  the  1966  law 
was  detennlned  by  the  number  of  Republican 
and  OemocratJc  voters  in  last  year's  election. 
However,  the  »60  million  wlU  have  to  be  sp- 
proprUted  by  Congress  next  year.  Ths  pay- 
out to  the  two  major  political  parties  will  be 
-governed  by  the  number  of  voten  who  check 
a  box  to  be  Included  on  their  Income  tax 
forms  for  1967  and  succeeding  years. 

Left  unclear  in  the  law  are  the  mechanics 
by  which  the  cash  wlU  be  paid  out  to  tbe  two 
parties. 

Long  has  proposed  amendments  to  tbe  law 
to  legislate  guidelines  for  the  distribution  of 
ths  funds.  The  changes  havs  been  Incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Honest  Election  Act  of  1967. 
But  even  with  these  ch.anges,  a  close  study 
of  the  campcdgn  financing  law  shows  that: 

In  1966,  presidential  candklates  or  their 
parties  would  be  permitted  to  continue  rais- 
ing money  privately  to  cover  other  than  the 
"quallfled"  federally  reimbursed  expenses, 
'mere  would  be  no  limit  on  the  amounu 
privately  raised  or  spent. 

The  Comptroller  General  would  be  required 
to  certify  paymenu  of  Federal  funds  to  oan- 
dldatM  during  the  1968  campaign  using  Just 
information  furnished  him  by  the  candidate 
or  his  agent.  But  examination  and  audit  of 
such  requests  for  payment  would  I  i  made 
after  tbe  election. 

Since  the  Comptroller  General's  Investi- 
gation would  not  taks  place  untU  after  ths 
election,  the  discovery  of  any  misuse  ot  Fed- 
eral money  would  have  no  effect  on  the  vot- 
ing. And  the  penalty  for  such  mlsus« — a  fine 
or  perhaps  Jail — could  possibly  be  applicable 
to  a  President-elect  since  the  candidate  or 
his  agent  must  take  penonal  responsibility 
for  each  payment  request. 

The  detAUs  of  how  the  $60  mlUlon  cam- 
paign fund  would  be  handled  Is  leas  im- 
portant, however,  than  ttie  Impact  such  a 
fund  would  have  on  the  traditional  presi- 
dential election  campaign — and  perhaps  the 
two-party  system. 

In  the  post,  a  presidential  candidate  spent 
almost  all  of  his  Ums  campaigning  Jointly 
with  or  for  state  and  local  candidates  of  his 
own  party. 

The  only  Ume  a  presidential  candidate  ran 
alone  wu  during  his  netwm-k  radio  and  tele- 
vision appearances. 

Such  joint  campaigning  required — and  te- 
oclved — joint  financing.  For  example,  when 
President  Johnson  appeared  at  a  1964  fund- 
raising  dinner  In  San  Francisco,  ths  national 
party  got  GO  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  and  ths 
California  DemocraU  kept  the  rest. 

Thus,  under  tbe  traditional  system,  a  na- 
tional party  organlzaUon  would  collect  some 
U  to  aiO  million  of  Its  own  for  ths  presi- 
dential campaign — with  a  good  proportion  of 
ths  cash  coming  in  the  last  week  of  the 
campaign. 

State  and  local  party  groups  would  raise 
ths  bulk  of  the  funds  for  the  rest  of  the 
national  campaign — In  amounts  running  up- 
ward from  970  to  »90  million. 

The  Long  Act  would  turn  this  system 
around.  It  would  glvs  to  the  presldenUal  can- 
didates up  to  $60  million  to  spend  on  Items 
that  never  have  cost  candidates  anything 
near  that  amount.  Wt  th  the  enormous 
amoiints  of  presidential  campaign  funds  car- 
ried in  the  Long  law.  critics  argue,  a  candl* 
date  could  remold  traditional  financing  pat- 
terns and  create  his  own  personal  organl- 
aatlon. 

The  White  House  has  yet  to  put  forward 
Its  suggestions  as  to  what  safeguards  should 
be  added  to  the  law  through  Administration 
aides  have  lobbied  long  and  hard  to  keep  the 
law  Itself  on  the  books. 

Lest  November,  when  he  signed  the  original 
Long  legislation  Into  law,  the  President  said 
"much  work  Is  yet  to  be  done"  on  the  mea*- 
ure.  For  four  months  he  has  had  in  tbe 
Whit*  House  recommendations  from  Barvanl 
Prof.  Richard  Neustadt — but  ttwy  have  not 
been  publicly  disclosed. 
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SPEECH 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

oy  wxBCOMssir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday.  May  IS.  1B67 
TtiB  Houae  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HooM  on  the  State  ot  the  Union  had  under 
coMldentlon  the  blU  (HJl.  1318)  to  MQend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1»M  'or  the  purpoee 
of  autborlalnc  approprlatlona  for  Abc*!  y««n 
mtMequeut  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1967. 


ICr.  OICONSEI.  Ur.  Chsdrman.  I  riae 
ta  Ripport  of  the  food  atamp  program  M 
It  pnaentlT  frzists  and  urge  that  the 
House  Agrtculcure  Committee  amend- 
ments be  deleted. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  our  most  successful  acUvltlee  In 
•aslsUng  our  uiiderprlvllesed.  It  embodies 
the  self-help  principle  and  pennlts  re- 
cipients to  receive  assistance  and  JtlU 
p^aintjtin  their  diffolty. 

The  Hooorable  Warren  P.  Knowles, 
Oov«mor  of  the  State  of  Wlaconsln.  has 
■ttbmltted  to  the  Wisconsin  oongresrion- 
al^^elecatlon  a  policy  statement  which 
ctetSs  that  the  20-percent  coet-Bhartag 
amendment  would  In  all  likelihood  kill 
the  food  stamp  program.  He  recommends 
that  the  amendments  limiting  the  au- 
thortxatloti  and  requiring  the  20-peroent 
State  oontrlbutlon  be  removed  from  the 
bill. 

Under  unanlmoua  consent  I  Include 
the     policy     statement     of     Governor 
Knowles  In  the  lUcoao  at  this  point: 
TH»  OoviaKOa'i  PoUcr  &rATBMXKT  ow  Twd~ 

iffAi.   LacxsLA-noic :    A    Wiscomsin   Po«rrK>N 

TO    TBS    WaCOMSDf    CONCUSSION  Al.    DVLB- 

G«TK>« 

*nil«  policy  ttatement.  fourth  In  a  Bcrtea, 
Bupporta  the  extension  at  the  food  stamp  pro- 
ffnm  which  U  scheduled  to  expire  tn  July 
iwrr.  Recent  acUon  by  the  House  Agrlcul- 
ture  Oommlttee  mleea  the  poMlbiUty  that  thU 
beneflclal  program  may  be  curtMled  with 
■erlou*  cHecta  upon  many  Wleconaln  famlllea 
of  Umlted  me&njB. 

Wisconsin 'r  pertlclpaUon  In  the  food  stan^ 
program  has  increaaed  considerably  ilnce  Its 
early  days  ss  a  pilot  project  tn  Dougiss  and 
Iron  CountJes.  Each  year  nacre  and  mere 
counties  hare  chosen  to  Join  this  program, 
and  today  the  life  of  the  food  stan^)  pro- 
fram  Is  of  great  InterMl  to  citizens  in  more 
than  twenty-Blx  Wl»conaln  counUfS. 

The  food  stamp  program  wa*  designed  to 
Incnojx  and  Improve  the  food  oon»umptlon 
of  low-come  families  wlille  allowing  them  to 
•elect  their  own  foods  from  a  broad  Tariety. 
This  Is  sccompUahed  by  scUlng  food  stamps 
at  a  BUbstanUal  discount.  Those  stamps  sn 
used  to  purchJLBe  domeBtlc*Uy  produced  food 
products  through  retail  food  storee.  Because 
of  ths  program's  effectiveness,  all  three  major 
farm  organizations  and  many  food  etores.  ss 
well  ss  consumers  are  In  favor  of  continuing 
%mm  program  as  it  now  exists. 

rsoroesD  changes  hat  csippi^  rsocsAic 
Ths  House  Agriculture  Committee  report- 
ed the  extension  legislation  with  amend- 
menu  authorlilng  the  program  for  only  one 
year  and  requiring  that  non -federal  eources 
provide  30'^  erf  the  bonue  Talue  of  the 
stamps  beginning  in  July,  19«0  Botb  of  these 
amendmenu  wCFUld  likely  reduce  the  number 
of  oounUM  already  participating  as  well  ss 
deterring  adxUUoosJ  oounties  from  Joining 
tho   program.   Oounties   wUl   b«  unaWe   to 


fade*  ths  dvratlan  o(  the  program  and  may 
IM  -n—"***-  or  tmwUllBg  to  finance  the  extra 
eoats  whb^  Ifasir  partldpaUon  would  In- 
TolTe,  In  effect,  the  program  would  probably 
be  severely  olppled  U  not  killed. 

Since  ftll  Wlsoonaln  oountlee  do  no<  eur- 
rsnUy  parUcapate  In  the  program.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  the  state  to  undertake  ths 
ao%  matching  requirement*  and  maintain 
equity.  Based  on  the  January,  19fl7  partid- 
patlon  level,  when  16  oounties  were  actually 
selling  food  stamps,  the  cost  of  matching 
would  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  more 
than  »278,000.  Thli  figure  has  already  In- 
creased and  will  IncreaM  fxu-ther  ss  more 
and  more  oounties  undertake  the  food  stamp 
program. 

As  the  program  now  exists,  state  and  local 
funds  flxmnoe  most  ct  ths  admlnlstratlvs 
costs  of  operating  the  program  while  the  fed- 
eral government  flnances  the  oost  of  tlis 
bonus  stamps  and  e3>4%  of  the  ooet  of  cer- 
tifying nOD-pubUc  uslstance  osjtes.  I  believe 
that  t>><*  anKHint  represents  a  reasonable  fl- 
n^nrfiu  contribution  of  both  state  and  coun- 
ty and  I  urge  that  the  program  continue  to 
be  Onanoed  at  t2ie  preeent  matching  level. 

BUCI3E3TCD    ADUrMXSTBATTVC    CHANCES 

Many  oounties  which  are  not  parUcipatlng 
In  the  food  stamp  program  are  benenung 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  surplus 
commodity  distribution  program.  Although 
Xt\in  pix>gram  also  enables  pubUc  ssAlst&nce 
and  oerUfled  non-pubUc  assistance  recipients 
to  increase  their  food  ooaiiumptlon,  its  major 
thrust  Is  aimed  at  relieving  the  government 
o<  surplus  foods  scqulred  in  supporting  farm 
pricea.  Its  administration  and  flnsndng  as 
well  ss  lU  purpose  differs  from  the  food 
■tamp  program  in  that  aU  admlnlstraUvs 
ooeu.  Including  the  ooats  of  acquiring  an<l 
operating  food  warehouses,  are  borne  by  stats 
and  local  governments. 

I  suggest  oonslderaaon  be  given  to  study 
the  feiMdblUty  of  oomblnlng  the  purposes  aiul 
administration  ot  the  food  stamp  and  oom- 
modlty  distribution  programs  A  consolidated 
program  would  Ideally  oomWne  the  advan- 
lages  of  both  programs  by  lowering  the  stamp 
purchsse  reqxiirements.  by  enabling  the  In- 
dividual consumer  to  have  variety  and  free- 
dom of  food  selection,  by  aiding  the  federal 
government  in  distribution  of  surplus  foods, 
and  by  reducing  admlnlstraUve  costs  through 
consolidated  effort. 

On  a  broader  perspective.  I  beUeve  many 
other  federal  programs  could  be  effectively 
oomblned  to  eliminate  overlapping  objectives. 
A  oonsoUdation  of  the  food  stamp  and  sur- 
plus commodity  distribution  programs  would 
bs  a  small  and  hopefully  Important  step  tn 
that  direction. 

■I7MMABT 

Although  I  have  suggested  the  possibility 
of  ooordJnating  the  food  stamp  and  commod- 
ity dlstrtbutlon  pstjgrsms.  I  realize  such  an 
accomplishment  would  likely  require  mu<ai 
time  and  careful  oonal deration.  Until  this 
posrtbllity  becomes  a  reality,  I  endorse  ths 
President's  request  that  the  authortzauon  for 
the  food  stamp  program  be  given  an  indefi- 
nite future  tenure,  with  periodic  leglAlatlve 
and  executive  review.  I  urge  the  amendments 
Umltlng  the  authorisation  and  requiring  a 
a  aO"*  non-federml  contribution  be  removed. 


nauUcs  Coounlttee.  I  have  listened  to 
many  hours  d  testimony  concerning  the 
tragic  accident  January  27.  1967.  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  These  have  been  enlightening 
hours  and  ones  which  I  trust  will  bring 
greater  safety  to  our  astrpnauU  who  are 
dedicating  their  efforts  to  our  space  pro- 
gram. I  also  am  pleased  that  NASA  has 
chosen  the  Boeing  Co.  of  Seattle,  to  take 
over  Integration  of  the  Apollo  construc- 
tion program.  In  this,  I  believe  NASA  is 
showing  Its  confidence  In  Boeing,  which 
is  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12. 1967.  the  Seat- 
tle Post-Intelhgenoer  Included  an  edi- 
torial which  well  stoted  my  feelings  on 
this  matter. 
The  text  of  that  editorial  foUows: 
BoKiMc's  Nkw  Task  To  Up  CoKFmxNcx 
Public    confidence   In    America's    msnned 
space   program  wss  severely  shaken  by  the 
tragic    deaths    of    three    ApoUo    astronauu 
earlier  this  year,  and  subsequent  disclosures 
of  defectlvB  materials  and  workmanship  In 
spacecraft  construction. 

This  week's  selection  of  the  Boeing  Co..  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, to  take  over  integration  of  the  Apollo 
construction  program,  therefore,  can  be 
viewed  ss  s  move  to  help  restore  public  con- 
fidence In  the  venture. 

Boeing's  responslbllties  will  mclude  test- 
ing of  key  clrculU  and  fittings  and  the  mat- 
Ings  ctf  ths  separate  spacecraft  sections.  In 
other  words.  Boeing  hss  been  vested  with  the 
overall  task  of  quality  control. 

Ths  company's  selection  for  this  critical 
Job  Is  a  glowing  testament  to  its  aero-space 
skUls.  Ws  believe  NASA's  Judgment  wiU  prove 
smlnentiy  sound- 
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NASA  CoafidcBce  m  tbe  Bocint  Co. 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHWffroM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <»  KKPRBSENTAIlVES 

Wednadav.  May  17,  1K7 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  »s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 


Tk  Food  Stuv  Act 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  CORNEUUS  L  GAIIAGHER 

OP   KXW   JKBSBT 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  RHTIESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS,  liS7 
Tb»  Boom  In  OooimlWas  of  th»  Whole 
BouM  (n  tha  S«at«  of  tfc«  Union  bad  under 
O0Q>ld€rsUoa  Ui«  bUl  (HJl  131B)  to  amend 
tba  Food  SUunp  Act  ot  IBM  (or  tlie  punxjae 
of  auUiorlzlng  approprtatlona  for  &Bcal  yeart 
aubaequent  to  the  ttscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1M7. 

Mr.  OALLAQHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  rec- 
ognliliig  that  the  Sutes  have  histori- 
cally been  unable  to  flnance  welfare  pro- 
granu  that  Insure  adequate  diets  for  the 
poor,  the  88th  Congress  enacted  the  food 
stamp  proeram  with  only  moderate  State 
cost  sharliw.  In  st>lte  of  the  tremendous 
ability  of  our  agricultural  economy,  the 
food  wa«  not  getting  to  the  Ubles  In  far 
too  many  of  our  homes.  The  food  stamp 
pro«ram  was  aimed  directly  at  this  nu- 
tritional gap.  Our  experience  has  shown 
that  we  have  to  a  great  extent  plugged 
tbe  gap. 

The  question  we  are  being  asked  today 
Is  not  whether  the  States  should  share 
in  the  cost  of  this  program.  They  do  so 
now.  But  the  real  question  being  asked 
Is:  Are  we  going  to  price  this  program 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  of  the  States? 
At  the  present  time,  the  Intrastate  ad- 
ministrative costs  borne  by  the  States 
e<iaal  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  bonus  coupons.  In  addition. 


the  States  share  Indirectly  In  the  pur- 
chase oost  of  the  bonus  coupons.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  no  one  gets  these 
coupons  free.  They  are  purchased.  About 
60  percent  of  the  participants  in  the 
food  stamp  program  are  receiving  grants 
from  State  and  local  relief  funds.  It  Is 
this  money  that  the  poor  use  to  purchase 
their  coupons.  The  other  40  percent  are 
admittedly  In  need  of  assistance  to  pro- 
vide lor  minimal  diets  but  Ijecause  of 
State  budgetary  problems  arc  not  l>eing 
reached  by  existing  State  programs. 

To  ask  the  State  to  furnish  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  bonus 
coupons  Is  entirely  unrealistic  In  view  of 
present  condltloiu.  As  an  example,  only 
nine  of  the  44  States  now  In  the  program 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
expanded  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  passed  In  the  87th  Congress, 
which  program  requires  matching  funds. 
Unlike  the  across-the-board  require- 
ment we  are  considering  today,  the  ADC 
matching  requirement  Is  based  on  a 
State  per  capita  income  formula. 

The  original  Pood  Stamp  Act  embod- 
ied provisions  .safeguarding  State  and 
Federal  prerogatives.  It  provided  for  a 
maximum  amoimt  of  Federal-state  co. 
operation,  and  It  recognized  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  human  being — the  In- 
dividual. What  Is  most  important  to  the 
point  In  question  today — the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  already  sets  up  a  feasible  and 
realistic  level  of  State  cost  sharing.  The 
lesson  of  our  experience  testifies  strong- 
ly to  the  correctness  of  that  proportion. 
Had  it  ijeen  too  high,  the  program  wotild 
not  have  operated  at  all.  Had  it  i>ecn  too 
low,  tbe  program  authorities  would  have 
been  engulfed  by  a  stampede  of  appli- 
cations. 

Thus.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  20- 
percent  provision  Is  necessary  to  keep 
the  upward  growth  of  this  program  In 
reasonable  bounds.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, as  designed,  has  kept  Itself  within 
reasonable  txjunds. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  additional 
cost  sharing  Is  necessary  to  preclude 
abuse  of  the  program  within  the  States, 
because  the  program  Is  tied  to  existing 
welfare  standards  within  those  States. 

There  is  no  basis  in  our  present  expe- 
rience for  the  charge  that  this  program 
will  at  some  later  date  be  too  expensive. 
•  In  the  most  unlikely  circumstance  that 
this  question  does  arise — at  some  later 
date — let  It  be  resolved  then.  We  should 
not  today  distort  our  present  experience 
to  Invent  nonexistent  problems  and  then 
presume  to  solve  them.  The  present  cost 
sharing  now  works  somewhat  adversely 
to  the  program  objectives  in  that  the 
areas  of  the  greatest  need  can  least  af- 
ford It.  The  House  agriculture  hearings 
brought  out  the  point  that  some  areas — 
the  areas  with  a  high  density  of  poor 
people — were  having  problems  financing 
the  administration  of  the  present  food 
stamp  program. 

However,  when  the  need  Is  great,  it  Is 
a  need  that  can  clearly  be  seen.  Here 
again,  our  experience  has  taught  us  that, 
when  the  need  Is  clearly  present,  local 
units  of  government  will  act  to  meet  the 
need. 

The  inclusion  of  additional  cost  shar- 
ing at  this  time  Is  completely  tmwar- 
ranted.  It  will  throw  the  present  cost- 


sharing  ratio  completely  out  of  balance. 
It  will  price  the  cost  .of  this  program 
out  of  the  reach  ot  even  those  States 
which  are  relatively  well  off.  and  will 
absolutely  preclude  cooperation  In  those 
States  and  localities  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder.  Anyone  with  experience 
in  State  government  knows  that  In  rela- 
tion to  welfare  funds,  the  State  must  ask 
itself  not  what  it  should  do — but  how 
much  it  can  aSord  to  do.  What  can  be 
afforded  usually  never  squares  with  the 
minimum  needs.  The  20-percent  provi- 
sion will  only  compound  this  problem 
where  It  is  most  severe. 

We  have  all  heard  the  recent  criticisms 
of  otu:  welfare  system  throughout  the 
country.  The  food  stamp  program  is  one 
facet  that  has  received  little  criUclsm.  I 
submit  that  this  is  because  of  the  tre- 
mendously beneficial  Impact  that  It  has 
had  on  the  lives  and  well-being  of  many 
of  our  poor  families.  It  helps  to  provide 
a  minimum  nutritional  requirement 
within  the  humiliation  of  standing  In  line 
at  a  government  warehouse  to  receive  a 
dole.  Breadlines  are — I  feel — Intolerable 
In  these  affluent  times. 

I  cannot  urge  my  colleagues  too 
strongly  to  vote  against  this  20-percent 
provision  and  to  vote  In  favor  of  a  real- 
istic 3-year  extension  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  with  adequate  ftmds  to  bring  a  little 
hope  Into  the  lives  of  those  citizens  whose 
lives  leave  Uttle  room  for  hope. 


A  New  Era  in  Edncatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or  wQCDNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1967 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Bfr.  Speaker,  at  the  recent- 
ly held  46th  Annual  Convention  of  tha 
Wisconsin  Association  of  School  Boards, 
the  WASH  execuUve  secretajy.  Mr. 
George  Tlpler,  made  sctfne  remarlts  en- 
titled "A  New  ESa  In  Education." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tlpler  In  the  Rbcors 
at  this  point. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 
A  New  Eba  in  EbccATtOH 

Tbl«  Secretary  Un't  going  to  devote  hiM 
report  to  a  review  o€  ttie  Aasocla-tlon  mail- 
ings— we  don't  use  our  time  coiuiUog  let- 
ten.  He  Isn't  going  to  defend  telephone 
bUls  or  mileage  reports  or  conference  at- 
tendance. Also,  If  you're  Interested  In  tbe 
"Status  of  tbs  Association"  you  can  find 
tbat  Information  in  tbe  printed  annusl  re- 
port. 

Tbls  valuable  time  wUl  be  used  to  paint 
word  pictures  of  Impressions  and  eiperlenoes 
m  have  hod  during  1966  ss  a  result  of  serv- 
ing ss  Associate  Secretary. 

HlfftorlcallT  scbool  boards  and  superin- 
tendents have  been  admonished  to  be  non- 
partisan snd  remain  aloft  of  politics.  Tbe 
1967  CoDventlon  Planning  Committee  ig- 
nored completely  that  history  by  scheduling. 
probably  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  this 
convention,  three  politicians  u  keynoten 
at  the  opening  session  and  these  from  both 
the  state  and  federal  governments.  This  la 
where  tbe  action  Is  and  we  had  better  Iceep 
Informed. 

School  board  membens,  admlntstraton  and 


business  officials  may  have  an  obligation  to 
consider  what  political  decisions  they  want 
on  educational  issues  and  then  support  can- 
didates who  wiu  UlEely  be  sympatheuc  to  tbls 
view.  Your  efforts  and  Influence  are  very  im- 
portant as  revealed  by  the  disappointment  of 
two  recently  defeated  candidates.  It  Is  val- 
uable ss  expressed  by  two  recently  success- 
ful candidates. 

The  Important  decisions  la  education  are 
now  being  decided  in  the  political  arena  and 
decisions  In  the  political  arena  don't  Just 
happen — they  are  tbe  result  of  preparation. 

May  we  remind  you  of  the  importance  of 
state  acUon  in  the  fields  of  school  aids,  em- 
ployee relations,  construction  costs,  prograni 
requlremients,  atteadance  laws.  etc.  Have 
you  computed  recently  the  local  tax  mill 
rate  equivalency  of  your  state  aids?  State 
government  Is  a  major  and  Increasingly  more 
Important  partner  In  education.  In  my  opin- 
ion, every  local  board  should  send  a  dele- 
gation to  the  State  Cspltol  once  during  each 
legislative  session. 

CHANCC  AND  DIVnSTTT 

Are  school  txwrds  responsive  to  education 
needs?  Are  school  boards  necessary?  "nieee 
quesuous  are  being  a&lced  In  public.  In  fact, 
a  high  rank-lng  Wisconsin  official  voiced 
something  similar  Just  this  year.  Have  you 
reviewed  recently  your  rote  and  performance 
in  light  of  these  questions? 

Our  system  of  education  was  designed,  and 
has  as  Its  moat  valuable  cfaaracterlstlc.  Its 
viability  to  change  and  diversity.  Today,  how- 
ever, there  are  new  and  compelling  pressures, 
including  national  purposes  and  economic 
problems.  Increasingly,  people  In  political, 
economic  and  social  power  are  tblnldng  aloud 
about  the  capabilities  of  our  historic  local  lay 
school  board  and  their  tradiUonal  adminis- 
tration. Will  you  perceive  and  respond  effec- 
tively to  the  necessary  expectations  of  gov- 
ernment and  society? 

School  boards  and  admlnlstraton  may  be 
weU  advised  to  come  out  of  their  provincial 
hideaway  and  observe  activities  tn  other 
parts.  Today's  board  and  administrator — as 
well  as  their  teachers — need  to  schedule  out- 
of-dlstrict  Tlsttations  to  meetings  and  to 
schools. 

Purtbennore,  tbe  need  for  school  boards  Is 
raised  In  still  other  quartera  and  for  dlf- 
fereot  reasons. 

1.  PoUtical  scJenttsU.  politicians  ft  public 
adminlstratora  see  government  reorganiza- 
tion at  the  emerging  domestic  Issue.  The 
•prawling  urbanication  and  overlapping  po- 
llUcal  enuuee  are  viewed  as  a  creqAllff  can- 
cer, crippling  effective  governmental  •otloo 
and  demanding  correction.  We  may  bare  ex- 
pected the  strains  oS  local  government  reor- 
ganleation  to  prompt  a  criticism  of  schools. 
However,  the  reorganization  of  Wisconsin 
school  districts,  many  times  without  concur- 
rent local  government  adaptation,  is  tbe 
envy  of  many  states.  Other  local  government 
in  Wisconsin  has  this  Issue  facing  tbem.  Our 
efforts  now  may  well  turn  to  the  Issue  of 
taxation  and  its  ramiflcaUoits  for  all  levels 
of  government. 

AirrMOIlITT  axiNG  challehccd 

The  question.  "Who  runs  tbe  schools?"  may 
have  new  answers.  We  have  witnessed  the  end 
of  an  era  In  school  government  when,  first, 
tbe  board  ran  the  schools  and,  second,  when 
tbe  admlnlstraton  ran  tbe  schoola. 

The  school  board  and  administrator's  au- 
thority Is  being  challenged.  We  may  have  now 
entered  the  era  when  school  boards,  adminis- 
trators, teachers  and  cltlsens  will  join  in 
"running  the  schools." 

School  boards  must  develop  policies  which 
wlU  allow  for  a  co- consideration  of  numerous 
questions  pertaining  to  local  schools.  How- 
ever, In  your  desire  to  be  democratic,  sympa- 
thetic and  idealistic  never  forget  that  you 
have  a  legal  reeponaibUlty  to  make  final  de- 
cisions on  tbe  government  of  schools.  Fur- 
thermore, you  can't  avoid  being  accountable 
to    your    constituents    for    decisions    made. 
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TbeM  oblloUana  aren't  ihared  by  ajiy  otbar 
group-  Dev^op  your  patience,  ptmcyer^nem, 
pvp^pecUTtt.     pm^mpUon.    oompMalon    utd 

OpUmlMIL 

TtM  acboolc  arv  «ntarlikc  an  vni  etf  eosuUct. 
Otb«r  ttnlts  of  govcrment  h&va  tt-adJaonaJly 
llTsd  In  tliU  atmjo*phar«.  Scbcxri  leadership 
may  be  oq  trial  and  some  of  us  may  not  cur- 


Imhonlbanm  mad  the  Natloaal  Sdenoe  Foua- 
^MtAnn  prccraxcs  only  to  name  a  few. 


TiM  19tn  XiSglsUture  may  very  weU  Instl- 
tate  a  ebang*  In  oompuleory  attecdsj^ce. 
This,  plus  the  tmplementatioo  of  the  area 
Tocatlonal  school  plan,  will  bring  about  need 
for  some  long  ruige  curriculum  decisions  in 


eoukl  be  better.  In  IB«7.  you  a«  promoted 
to  a  nmr  level  of  challengee  and  ecsn*  new 
oounee  ot  study.  UtUaefi  each  of  us  has  oour- 
^ge.  patience,  determination  and  UAaJ  ecun- 
mltmeat,  we  oant  sustain  our  system — a 
bentag«  the  world  wttTlee. 


May  17,  1967 
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Vive.  And,  again  David  Minar.  Worth weefrn     j^^^^^   ichools.   Tou  will  have   all   youth   in 


University,  mentions  the  munkilp*!  fOfim- 
ment  "dlffusloD  protocUon"  as  a  soluUon  tor 
the  school  cooilict  dUemma. 

A  Wisconsin  teacher  holding  office  In  her 
organl^Uon  U  quoted  as  predicting  that 
teachers  organlEStlons  may  recommend 
■chool  board  candidates  so  as  to  "elect  people 
who  are  rceponslble." 

WABHINCTDH   aCUW 

Our  experiences  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  marked  with  developmenu  at  many 
dncrlptlons .  The  National  School  Board 
AssoclaUoQ  has  now  opened  a  Washington, 
D.C.  offlce  Paui  N.  Carlln  will  be  reporting 
on  developments  on  that  scene. 

Your  Secretary,  for  the  flrst  time,  did  re- 
port tt>  the  Chicago  bearing  of  a  Congres- 
sional Committee,  your  regional  meeting  ei- 
preaslonj  on  federal  aid  and  the  operations 
of  the  n.a.  omce  of  Education.  In  fact,  the 
WASB,  the  Wisconsin  SUte  Superintendent. 


your  school.   LeglsUtors   are   not  impressed 

with  your  r«»rd  m  atUtude  on  compulsary 
attendance  and  they  may  mandate  your  re- 
RmnslbUlty. 

Dr.  Ralph  Tyler,  at  a  recent  meeting  on 
ZducaUon  In  l»80i  urged  local  schools  U> 
establish  school-community  work — study 
programs.  At  the  same  conference,  Dr.  John 
Ooodland.  UCLA,  said,  "...  a  subetantl^ 
portion  of  curriculum  has  not  been  ]usUfled 
on  criteria  other  tnaa  habrt  or  tradition 
and  In  every  community  there  Is  need  fc 
a  ooTincll  through  which  every  agency  will 
contact  youth  and  each  can't  go  Its  separaW 
way.- 

The  year  10«8  will  mark  a  new  era  lor 
Wisconsin  high  schooU  when  all  must  pro- 
vide a  program  which  will  serve  adequately 
Btudente  who  are  preparing  for  oolleee,  tech- 
nical instttutes.  or  the  labor  market.  These 
programs  may  be  within  the  school,  in  co- 


Am  AttcnuliTt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 


DJ  THE  HOnSZ  or  RIPHESKNTATIVIS 

Wedneadav,  May  17,  ItSl 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  offer  for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  comment  from  the  Chatta- 
nooga News-Free  Press  concerning  a 
Benate  speech  delivered  by  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Junior  Senator  from  my  State 
of  Tennessee,  Howmid  H.  Bakxi,  Ji. 

Representing  Tennessee  In  the  finest 

tradition  of  his  late  father.  Howard  Ba- 

^r"thrNs"^~^»ld.nt."  l^r^xnu^  the     ope^uon  wlti,  other  «*oo>..  or  oa  contact     «.  now  fO'"  "^  N"'°"  »  "^"^ 

^to.%«««aUon  for  l<i:ai  public  Khool.     witJl  ooUeg-  ««1  area   yoc»t.ocal  KhooU.     opportunity  '°f.  "'""^"V"*^^^,  S, 

^  *  j^jf,  you  planning  for  this  era?  iponslblllty  with  the  introaucUon  of  ms 

wBAT  DOtt  THIS  sizAWj  tax-shftiing  bill. 

1    School  boards,  and  maybe  admlnistra-         Those  of  us  who  have  long  advocated 


for  this  8U  state  area. 

Early  t>''«  month  the  Secretary  was  se- 
lected by  the  NSEA  to  serve  on  their  legis- 
lative Committee.  We  spent  three  days  evalu- 
ating propoeals  and  prospects  for  federal  leg- 
islation affecting  education,  which  may  be 
considered  by  the  ie«7  Congress. 

Congressmen  are  being  prompted  to  re- 
■pond  to  this  new  federal  Involvement.  One 
Wlsooosln  Congressman  hss  now  appointed  a 
"Locals  Coordinator"  and  the  Congressman 
Un't  known  as  an  exponent  of  federal  aid. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  we  were  passing 
resolutions  condemning  federal  aid  and  are 
now  appointing  "Federal  Aid  Coordinators" 
to  our  local  staffs  for  the  purpose  of  search- 
ing out,  preparing  for  and  Implementing 
federal  aid  programs.  May  we  caution  you 
to  be  prepared  for  more.  It  Is  predicted  that 
If  the  war  commitment  were  to  lessen  we 
could  have  a  tnajor  and  Immediate  thrust  of 
programs  and  funds  Into  education.  Are  we 
prepared?  Do  you  have  adequate  communl- 
catlons  with  your  CongreaBm.anT  The  rectwl 
of  the  Post  World  War  II  programs  prove 
that  the  major  Influence  on  federal  aid 
programs  has  not  been  school  people.  Is  that 
What  yoa  (vefer? 


ton,  are  now  involved  in  politics— their  chal- 
lenge Is  le*mlng  to  oope  with  conflict  and 
to  participate  in  poUticol  decision  making. 

Tou  need  improvement  in  some  basic  akltts. 

3.  School  board  reeponsiblllty  for  commu- 
nications and  participation  In  the  decision 
making  by  governmental  unlU  at  the  local, 
regional,  state  and,  now,  federal  level  can't 
be  avoided.  In  fact,  yorur  reluctance  or  negli- 
gence may  Jeopardise  our  system  of  public 
education.  Tou  are  spending  some  of  your 
time  on  administration  detaU  and  neglecting 
this  msjor  ssslgnment.  Tour  written  work 
and  attendance  need  improvement. 


tax  sharing  as  a  practical  and  workable 
means  of  restoring  balance  to  our  fed- 
eral system  are  Indeed  grateful  for  Sen- 
ator Bakkr's  support.  A  man  of  his  stat- 
ure will  lend  great  weight  to  our  argu- 
ments and  much  prestige  to  our  cause. 
The  editorial  comment  follows: 

Aw  Altzkjuattvk 
The  occasion  was  a  notable  one  yesterdsy 
when  Sen.  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee,  the 
only  popularly  elected  Republican  senator  in 
our  state's  history,  arose  in  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  for  his  maiden  speech,  proposing  a 


3.  Oovernmental  reorganization  Is  a  major  piaji  that  will  not  Immediately  be  adopted 
political  Issue  for  local  government.  Tou  are  but  which  may  have  a  significant  place  ;n 
commended  for  your  performance  and  are      the  future  of  our  nation 


promoted  to  the  new  issue  of  taxation. 

4,  The  adaptability  ot  local  schools  to  the 
political,  economic  and  social  needs  Is  of 
concern  to  everyone  and  a  duty  we  owe  to 
students.  This  assignment  desenise  more  ex- 
tracurricular effort  If  you  are  to  pass  the  test. 


With  the  enactment  in  IPIS  of  the  I«th 
Amendment  to  make  possible  the  Imposition 
of  the  Income  tax.  a  great  shift  in  power 
look  place.  Previously,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  been  limited  in  lu  funcUons  not 
only  by  the  Constitution's  restrlcUoa  on  lU 


6.  Local  school  government  operation  Is  in      powers  but  by  a  flnandal  Inability  to  break 


ProbAbly  the  greatest  challenge  to  local 
schools  Is  their  education  program  and  their 
monopoly  on  public  tax  funds. 

Feder«l  aid  brought  a  major  break- 
through In  sharing  public  funds  with  private 
schools.  Some  areas  of  the  naUon  have  pro- 
gr%m*  to  develop  extensive  private  school 
systems. 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  a  large  commercial 
corporation  (Job  Corps  at  Sparta)  operating 
an  educational  progrsLm.  larger  than  most 
high  schools,  entirely  outside  of  the  state 
system  of  public  schools,  entirely  on  federal 
funds.  This  is  subject  only  to  federal  Juris- 
diction. This  they  say  Is  necessary  to  re- 
habilitate the  public  school  "failures." 

It  was  reported  recently  that  the  pres- 
tigious U-8.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Educa- 
tion Committee  considered  supporting  the 
principle  of  public  funds  for  other  than  pub- 
lic school  education,  which  could  possibly 
create  competition  from  education  programs 
operated  by  oorporationa. 

It  is  no  accident  and  no  secret  that  the 
existing  public  school  monopoly  is  being 
challenged  on  many  fronts.  For  further  sup- 
port of  this  contention,  we  refer  you  to  such 
programs  as  "Head  Start.'*  the  Title  m  Sup- 
plementary Centers,   the  Title  IV  Regional 


period  of  trunsltlon.  We  suggest  more 
study,  precise  written  policy  sUtemenU  and 
Inservice  training  to  keep  up  your  grade 
points. 

fl.  Meeting  the  challenges  being  presented 
by  increased  federal  activity  opens  a  new 
arena  of  action.  Tou  must  Join  your  col- 
leagues In  presenting  yoiir  story  more  eflec- 


very  far  beyond  the  consUtutlonol  limits 
The  income  tax  hss  changed  all  this.  It  gave 
the  usurpers  the  financial  power  to  run  over 
the  UmltB  the  ConsUtutlon  sets.  The  result 
la  seen  more  and  more  each  day  as  Federal 
programs  with  "Federal  money"  Invade  local 
and  state  govemmenu  and  Impose  central- 
ised  control   contrary   to  the   OonsUtuUon. 


lively  and  in  charting  courses  of  action.  Tou     This  has  made  local  government  almost  an 


cant  avoid  participation  In  tills  course. 

7.  Tour  historic  monopoly  on  the  seni'lce  of 
education  Is  being  challenged.  Tour  score 
here  wtU  depend  upon  how  you  face  and 
meet  this  challenge  with  commitment  and 
Ingenuity. 

a.  School  programs  should  hnve  been  and 
should  be  your  major  concern.  Impending 
developments  require  considerable  attention 
and  homework,  Tou  may  have  some  Ideas 
kicked  to  death  and  you  may  face  some  local 
Tigllantea  but  establish  a  plan  and  work 
your  plan. 

9.  Tour  Association,  too.  faces  challenges 
and  responsibumes.  We  pledge  diligent  effort 
to  meet  these  obligations.  Our  confidence  is 
supported  by  a  dedicated  Board  of  Directors 
and  a  President  who.  last  year,  served  your 
Aavoclatlon  with  60  working  days  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  ot  travel  performing  Assocl*- 
tion  servtoes. 

Tee,  in  1M6  you  passed  your  tests.  Scom 


administrative  agency  for  Washington. 

"We're  at  the  cross-roads,"  Sen.  Baker  said. 
"and  must  decide  whether  we  are  going  to 
revert  to  portaershlp  government.  People  are 
not  going  to  stand  by  and  see  the  conUnued 
deblUtaUon  of  state  and  local  governments. ' 

The  best  answer  would  simply  be  to  limit 
the  Federal  Government  as  the  CoosUtuUon 
aays.  Unfortunately,  that  won't  be  done.  Sen, 
Baker,  along  With  some  other  senators  and 
Rep.  Bill  Brock  and  some  other  representa- 
tives, propose  a  system  under  which  taxes 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
returned  to  the  stAtes  for  local  govemmenul 
decision  and  use.  attempting  to  head  off 
dictatorial  Federal  controls. 

The  formulas  for  these  plans  vary.  Sen. 
Baker  would  base  distribution  on  population, 
per  capita  income  and  the  efforts  Of  the 
states  in  their  own  behalf.  He  would  have 
no  strings  attached  to  state  decisions  on  use 
of  the  funds. 


•nm  approach  of  Bso.  Bak«r.  B«p.  Brock 
and  their  coUeeguee  In  this  dlrectlan  does 
not  appeal  to  the  manipulators  of  eentral- 
taed  numey-power  and  g^***"^""****^'  eon- 
inii.  But  the  proposals  offer  opportunity  for 
oonaideraUon  of  a  new  direction  as  a  posal- 
Me  alternative  to  totally  cvntraUaed  govern- 
ment. 


Food  Stamp  ProfraHi 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or   ABKAKBAB 

IN  THE  H008E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  it67 
The  HouM  In  Ocmmlttee  of  Ui*  Wbole 
Houw  oa  Uie  SUM  at  tbe  UnlOD  bid  unda 
ooDxlderAUoa  Uu  bill  (H.R.  1318)  to  amend 
the  Food  Slamp  Act  oC  1M4  for  the  purpoae 
ot  KUtboflzliiK  eppnTpTleUooe  for  flacel  yean 
•ubeequent  to  the  fleciU  tkat  eadlnf  June  30, 
1M7. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  con- 
tinuftUon  of  the  existing  program  u  It 
Is  functioning  under  the  food  stamp  pl&n. 

I  ftm  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
program  as  it  l£  functioning  in  m;  con- 
gressional district  in  Arkansas  and  I  urge 
that  the  amendments  incorporated  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  into 
the  Sullivan  bill  be  stricken. 

Should  the  bill  pas.'i  In  its  present  form 
the  underprivileged  people  of  Arkansas 
vbo  are  benefiting  from  the  program 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  better  and  more  nutritional  food 
which  they  are  receiving  under  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  1318  as  reported 
by  the  committee  would  in  all  likelihood 
kill  the  program  in  Arkansas.  The  20- 
percent  State  financial  participation  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  cost  the  State  of  Arkansas  $1,507,- 
745  annually. 

In  my  congressional  district  28,248 
persons  are  at  present  participating  In 
the  program.  Estimates  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that 
bonus  coupons  in  the  amount  of  $2,166,- 
267  will  be  supplied  to  the  needy  and 
undernourished  in  my  district  in  1968. 

Throughout  the  State  of  Arkansas 
K,893  Individuals  are  participating  In 
the  program  and  the  total  estimated 
value  of  bonus  coupons  which  would  be 
distributed  in  1968  amounts  to  $7,538,727. 

All  of  this  will  not  come  to  pass,  how- 
ever, unless  the  20-percent  Stat*  parUc- 
tpatkxi  amendment  Is  removed  from  this 
bUl.  I  urge  that  the  two  committee 
amendments  be  stricken  and  that  the 
bUl  be  restored  to  the  form  In  which  It 
was  introduced  by  Mrs.  StTLLiVAN. 

Mrs.  Sot-livak  deserves  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  Bouse  for  ber  work  in  the 
establishment  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
cram  and  It  diould  be  continued  In  its 
present  form. 

F'ollowlng  are  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  the  favorable  comments  which 
have  appeared  in  Arkansas  newspapers: 

Arkansas  Oasette,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.. 
December  24.  1»«5: 

IIM*  Had  Mon  to  Sat  With  Stamps, 
Pbllllpa  Sayi. 


Arkansas  Oasette.  Uttle  Rock,  Aik.. 
November  IJ,  1968: 
Pood  ceupons  Prara  Popular  In  4  Osuntlaa. 

Osceola  Times.  Oaoeola.  Ark..  August 
11.  19«6: 
Pood  Stamp  Proctam  Working  WeU  Hera. 

The  Modem  News,  Harrlsburg.  Ark., 
February  9.  1967: 

Oounty    PamUlas    Oct,  tU.M8    In    Pood 

atampa. 

Pine  BluB  Commercial.  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark..  December  28.  1966: 

Food  Stampa  Get  a  Warm  Reception. 

The  above  are  representative  headlines 
which  have  appeared  In  papers  through- 
out the  State  which  attest  to  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  and  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  press. 

Of  particular  interest  was  a  story 
which  appeared  on  Septeml>er  12.  1965. 
In  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Uttle  Rock. 
Ark.,  In  which  Mississippi  County  Judge 
A.  A.  (Shug)  Banks,  of  Blythevllle, 
strongly  complained  to  the  Arkansas 
congressional  delegation  because  Missis- 
sippi County  was  omitted  from  the  food 
stamp  program.  Banks  wanted  the 
county  switched  from  the  surplus  com- 
modities distribution  program  to  the 
food  stamp  plan.  Mississippi  Oounty  sub- 
sequently became  a  participant  on  May 
3,  1966. 

Highest  praise  came  from  an  extiert 
In  the  field  of  aid  to  the  poor  and  food 
distribution  when  State  Welfare  Com- 
missioner Jim  Phillips  was  quoted  on 
February  19.  1966,  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  as  stating  that  the  Fed- 
eral food  stamp  prorram  is  the  "best  of 
Its  type  ever  to  be  undertaken  "  He  urged 
that  it  be  extended  to  all  75  Arkansas 
counties  In  place  of  the  surplus  com- 
modity program. 


Commniit  lafonnatiei  Cealcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  toviiihSA 

IS  THE  HOUBK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1$S7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Castro,  the 
dictator  of  Communist  Cuba,  has  now 
set  up  a  "takeorer  commafid  poet"  here  In 
the  United  States.  He  and  his  "bury 
America"  friends  from  the  Kremlin  call 
their  rats  nest  the  Tri -Continental  In- 
formation Center,  named  after  the  re- 
cent Red  meeting  In  Havuna,  Their  No.  1 
objective— the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— the  base  of  operations  for  free  men 
aealnst  exploitation  and  slavery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose  the  article 
from  the  Trl*Contlnental  Information 
Center  Bulletin  for  May  for  all  my  o6l- 
leac:ues  to  read  and  decide  for  themselves 
the  brazen  hypocrisy  of  these  commies 
and  their  fellow  travelers: 

TU -COimirVKTAI.     INTOUCATION     CnfTia 
TomtDKD 

The  Trl-Gontlental  Information  Otnt«r  ha* 
been  wtabUshed  to  rmiae,  through  education 
knd  Infonnatltm.   an  antl-lmperlallat  eon- 


adousneas  In  the  United  Statea — parUeularly 
within  the  growing  movementa  for  piMW. 
human  rights  and  d«nocT«c7. 

"me  Center  baa  buUt  up  eonta<cta  and  cx- 
tiiange  of  publications  with  antl-lmperlaUat 
organlmtlone  and  movementa  throughout 
the  world,  and  wttl  publish  a  monthly  bul- 
letin on  Internationa!  developmenta.  It  will 
collect  and  dlaaeminate  historical  and  cur- 
rent data  on  are&s  aufferlng  from  VS. 
colonlBllicm  and  neo-colonlallsm .  It  will  pub- 
lish pamphleu.  and  to  some  cases  books. 

It  will  send  fact-finding  missions  to  such 
are&s  a«  Indoneela,  Puerto  Rico  and  Thailand 
and  will  arrange  X3S.  tours  for  speakers  from 
liberation  movements  around  the  world.  It 
will  also  plan  conferences  to  dlacusc  theee 
queetlons  among  mass  audlencee.  And  It  will 
Bid  publicity  for  various  International  Initia- 
tives— conlerencea,  twyootts.  petition  cam- 
paigns or  fund  drives — to  combat  and 
deblUUte  VS.  foreign  policy. 

The  Center  arranged  a  fact-finding  visit 
of  U-8.  observers  to  Puerto  Rico  from  April 
1&-20.  The  group  Included  Bonnie  Barrow, 
national  secretary  of  the  Congreas  of  BAclal 
Equality;  Lois  Retvich  of  the  North  American 
Congress  on  Latin  America;  T\>m  Hayden, 
former  president  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society:  Jesse  Allen,  of  the  Newark 
Community  Union  Project;  and  Jose  Stevens 
from  the  W.EB.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America. 
The  group  pArtlclpated  In  the  April  10  Island- 
wide  march  to  protect  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
the  drafting  of  Puerto  Rlcans  for  Vietnam. 
and  the  upcoming  plebiscite-  Coinciding  with 
the  visit  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Center  brought 
Ulguel  Hernandes  a  leader  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  University  pro-Independence  move- 
ment (FUPI)  to  speak  to  campuses  In  the 
New  Tork  area.  April  13-SS. 

The  Center  wlU  be  sponsoring  a  conference 
on  Imperialism  In  the  Caribbean  In  the  Pall. 
It  win  host  speakers  representing  liberation 
movements  In  Puerto  Rico.  Haiti.  Jamaica, 
the  Domlnl6an  Republic  and  Cuba.  And,  the 
Center  Is  helping  to  organize  US.  participa- 
tion in  the  Stockholm  conference  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  July  fi-Q,  IiMS7.  (see  state- 
ment of  purpose.) 

■TATEMEIfT   or    PUBPOOt 

The  Twentieth  Century,  launched  as  the 
"American  Century."  baa  become  the  "Age 
of  Revolution."  It  U  an  era  in  which  the 
United  States  baa  become  the  greatest  ob- 
«t«c]e  In  history  to  the  Independence  and 
economic  development  of  millions  around 
the  world.  It  has  exerted  economic,  diplo- 
matic and  political  control  of  world  mar- 
kets and  Indeed  whole  nations-  It  has  used 
and  aupported  subversion,  assassination, 
bribery  and  torture  to  achieve  Its  ends  In 
Venezuela  we  support  the  torture  of  patriots: 
In  Angola  the  Portuguese  fascists  tise  our 
napalm  against  the  national  liberation  move- 
ment; In  Vietnam  we  Incinerate  the  people 
with  phoephorous  and  napalm. 

Historically,  In  this  country,  Imperialism 
was  something  we  associated  with  Europe 
and  ber  quest  for  overseas  colonies.  The  U.S- 
waa  not  only  considered  free  ot  such  ambl- 
M0DM.  but  on  the  ride  of  the  aspirations  of 
self-determination  by  the  colonized.  It  is 
this  ingrained  notion  that  VS.  Imperialism 
synlcally  usee  Co  rally  public  support  in  lu 
crusades  against  "communist  imperialism" 
In  Santo  Domingo.  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere. 

With  the  breakup  of  the  old  colonial  em- 
pires, a  new  form  of  economic  and  political 
control  of  other  nations — neo-coionlallsm — 
has  come  Into  being.  Thus,  much  of  L&ttn 
America.  Africa.  Asia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  today  exist 
under  VS.  control.  This  neo-coionlallsm  is 
more  "Invisible."  Is  more  difllcult  to  grasp- 
But  Imperialism  and  neo-coionlallsm  are 
based  deep  within  the  economic  roots  of  otir 
system.  U-S.  imperialism  thrives  on  its  con- 
trol of  world  markets  and  Its  own  logic  com- 
pels it  to  seek  more  control  and  to  retain 
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^tZ  cost  of  thU  program  ot  domlnaUOB 
1.  c»me<l.  not  by  tHoee  who  formulate  Ih. 
policy  but  by  the  people  of  the  United  Bt»tM. 
We  are  Ibe  ones  who  light  the  wara  and  pay 
the  coeM.  A«  taJtee  «i>d  Inflation  mcreaee.  al- 
locatlona  tor  toclal  improvement— educauon, 
welfare  and  Job  tralnlng-decreaM  Labor 
advancea  are  aerloualy  challenged.  In  the 
effort  to  conduct  an  efflclent  intemaUonal 
machinery,  our  country  approachea  the  gar- 
rlaoa  atate.  Our  unl?eralU«»  provide  new 
methodi  and  raOonale.  for  w»r;  our  ghetto. 
provide  the  cannon  fodder  The  deep-aeeded 
Jacuun  which  pervade,  our  hl.tt.ry  la  u.ed 
la  juatlfy  tne«  Inequltlee  and  to  Io«t*r  the 
attitude  ot  auperlority  over  aU  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world  It  1.  uMd  to  Juatlfy  the 
lllualon  of  oa.  •manlte.t  deetlny  and  to 
keep  the  American  people  In  Ignorance. 

We  oppose  ihla  not  otUy  because  It  ta  con- 
trary to  everything  we  beUev.  to  be  Just,  as 
democrat*,  but  bec«u«  it  becomes  mcreM- 
inaly  dangerous  and  threaten.  manUnds 
very  etlstenee.  The  great  task  now  Is  to 
bring  home  to  the  American  people  the  coo - 
trsdwtlon  between  what  they  have  always 
believed  and  the  facts  a.  they  are^ 

It  U  with  thU  intent  that  the  Trl-Oontl- 
nental  information  Center  has  been  ••'»';- 
llshed  It  wUl  seek  to  raise  an  antl-lmpenal- 
1st  ooMclousneea  among  the  American 
people— particularly  within  the  growing 
movements  for  peace,  human  rlghu  and 
democracy -to  enable  them  to  IdenUfy  and 
oooperate  with  those  struggling  to  end  vs. 
domination  once  and  for  all. 


hope  with  wblcb  the  IsTBel  tKf>\e  hare 
rebuilt  »iMl  recreated  their  asctent 
bomeUiMl  u  »  »ftfe  shelter  for  Jewtan 
refugee*.  They  haye  niade  their  n«w 
Btate  a  powerful,  progreealTe.  and  demo- 
cntic  enUty.  and  oo  their  Independence 
Day  I  wish  them  prosperity  and  peace. 


bred't  InlepeadeBce  Day 


Santa  Ft  Raflway  Scb  Vp  Trayelmf 
MtttevM  To  Gira  T™«  Story  *l 
Chubolm    Trail 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or   KSMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBISENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mai  17,  1M7 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abilene,  Kans.. 
will  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
famota  ChlshoUn  TraU,  August  2J-24, 
In  a  special  centeiuilal  observance  In  K- 
senhower  Park  In  that  city.  To  teU  the 
true  story  of  the  old  Chlshotai  Trail,  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  is  going  to  operate  a 
traveling  museum  on  Ita  llnea  this  sum- 
mer The  significance  of  this  museum  Is 
outlined  In  an  editorial.  -History  on 
Wheels  •  which  appeared  in  the  May  IS 
edition  of  the  Topeka.  Kans.,  DaUy 
Capital  Onder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  bring  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
HisToaT  on  Wi 


The  mobile  museum  wUl  begin  Its  mean- 
dsrlngs  later  this  month,  stsjtlng  from 
AuoUn,  Tei.  U  wUl  travel  with  regularly 
nnited  trains  along  Santa  Fe  Unas  through 
l^xMM,  Oklahoma  and  ffnnnf  and  In  sosns 
cases  link  with  other  train,  which  will  pull 
It  to  towns  not  «rvlced  by  Santa  Fe. 

After  being  viewed  by  thousands.  It  will 
wind  up  Aug.  M  at  Abilene,  where  a  cen- 
tennial celebration  wUl  be  held. 

Because  the  Canus  State  Historical 
Society  and  other  authentic  sourcea  are 
supervising  outfitting  of  the  T»llcar  museum, 
it  will  tell  a  true  story.  It  may  tack  some  of 
television's  lund  luppenlnga  but  It  wUl  be 
more  as  evenu  and  things  actually  were. 


May  17,  1967 
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Work  Service  ActiTUi(i  of  Higb  Sckoal 
Juaiori  and  Senion 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    mfMSVLVAMtA 
l»-THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JIfoiuiav,  May  IS,  1967 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence Day  has  become  a  memorable 
Jewish  holiday,  and  tt  is  celebrated  not 
only  by  the  Jews  but  by  many  friends 
and  sympathizers  of   the  Israel  cause. 
Since  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel  the 
citizens  ot  Israel  have  been  living  in  a 
new  age.  Having  seen  their  2,000-year- 
old  dream  come  true,  today  on  the  l»th 
anniversary    of    Israel's    Independence 
Day  they  all  loin  hands  In  its  celebration. 
The  Jewish  people  had  lost  title  to 
their  homeland  for  nearly  2,000  years, 
and  during  all  that  time  It  was  practical- 
ly barred  to  them.  But  events  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  produced  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  all  parts  of  world,  and 
historic  Palestlite  was  no  exception.  That 
part  of  the  old  Ottoman   Empire  was 
placed  under  British  mandate,  and  the 
Jews  were  allowed  to  return.  At  the  time 
the  Jewish  population  there  was  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total.  By  1940  they  con- 
stituted about  a  third,  and  by  1948  there 
were  about  600,000.  With  that  number 
they  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
a  territory  ot  about  5,000  square  miles. 
Today   there   are   more    than   2.000.000 
Jews  In  Israel,  and  Its  territory  is  ex- 
panded to  8,500  square  mUea. 

The  above  statistics  gtve  an  Indication 
of  the  tremendous  growth  of  Israel's  pop- 
ulation in  less  than  two  decades.  But 
more  Important  than  this  mere  physical 
growth  is  the  spirit  of  confidence  and 


It's  a  flne  thing  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Is 
doing,  operaong  a  traveling  museum  thU 
summer  to  present  the  true  .tory  of  the 
Chlsholm  TraU  and  the  cowboys  who  mads 
It  possible  ^     , 

Except  through  fanciful  television  shoot- 
•em-ups.  few  people  today  know  much,  tf 
anything,  about  the  Chlsholm  Trail,  but  a 
century  sgo  It  was  one  of  thU  state's  lUelinss 
of  commerce. 

Stretching  approximately  1.000  miles  from 
Texas,  where  the  longhoms  were  abundant, 
to  Kansas,  where  tiis  rail  Unas  led  from 
varloua  towna  to  areas  of  populaUon  that 
needed  meat,  the  Chlsholm  TraU  was  ths 
cattlemen's  llrst  major  "IntersUU"  highway. 
Recognition  for  having  built  the  flrat 
stockyards  In  AWlene  and  convincing  Texans 
and  otheta  to  drive  their  cattle  to  that 
Kanaa.  town  recenOy  was  given  to  Joseph  O. 
McCoy  who  was  elected  to  the  HaU  of  Fame 
of  Oreat  Westernets  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Thousands  of  cattle  were  driven  along  the 
Chl.holm  TraU  during  the  more  than  10 
years  It  flourished  Biggest  year  of  the  cattle 
drlvea.  when  Abilene  wss  at  traU's  end.  was 
1870.  when  more  than  5.000  cowboys  driving 
TOO.OOO  head  of  the  rangy  cattle  made  the 
trek. 

At  that  time  Abilene  waa  known  as  a  wide 
open  cattle  town  that  catered  to  cowboys 
who  wanted  to  let  loose  after  the  hardablpa 
they  had  experienced  pushing  the  critters  to 
market. 

What  a  different  picture  Abilene  brings  to 
mind  today.  MenUon  the  nsme  to  almost 
anyone  anywhere  and  the  flrst  thing  he  wUl 
■ay  1.  •EHenhower."  Abilene  Is  famous  now 
a.  the  boyhood  home  o«  the  general  and 
president,  and  as  the  site  of  the  Elsenhower 
museum  and  center  commemorating  his 
career. 

SO  to  recall  an  earUer  period  In  Abilene  s 
history  and  to  memorlallae  the  centennial  of 
what  made  It  famous  then,  the  Santa  Fe  U 
outatung  a  railway  car  with  pictures  and 
artifacts  of  the  Chlsholm  Trail  and  the  cow- 
boy who  followed  It. 


EXTiaNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   KXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Wednesdaw,  Maw  tf.  1$9T 
Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
iMst  17  years,  the  American  Je-wlah  So- 
ciety for  Service  hac  conducted  work 
service  campa  In  which  hl«h  school  Jun- 
iors and  seniors  serve  oommunltlea  and 
InatitutlonB  In  need.  In  19  different  States 
the  society,  an  Independent  charitable 
organization,  has  provided  a  mechanism 
for  connecting  eager  and  wilUna  youth 
with  jobs  that  need  doing.  TTie  organlaa- 
tJon  fumlsh«  a  vehicle  for  converting 
the  idealism  of  youth  Into  action. 

Seven  projects  have  been  with  and  for 
American  Indians.  Among  other  bene- 
fldariea  have  been  an  orphanage,  a  home 
for  emotionally  dlsturtjed  children,  and 
Interracial  community  centers.  The  work 
camp  group*  have  erected  achoolhoufics, 
a  gymnasium,  a  community  center,  a 
camp  workshop,  an  overnight  shelter, 
and  have  bulU  new  homes  as  a  part  of 
urbem  redevelopment. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
a  wider  audience  the  excellent  work  of 
this  organization,  an  article  from  the 
February  1967  Issue  of  Ingenue  follows: 
Bricks.  Boum.  and  Outt*«i 
■  What?  Whoever  hrard  of  pftjlng  MOO  for 
the  privilege  of  workingT"  At  flrav,  slxte«n- 
md-one-half -year-old  Richard  Cohen,  a 
■enlor  at  New  Yorki  Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  found 
H  hard  to  accept.  "I  kept  thinking  about  how 
far  that  money  would  go  toward  a  trip  to 
Burope  or  Bomething  elao  I  wanted  badly." 

Paying  for  the  opportunity  to  work  Is  a 
prerequUlte.  however,  of  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Jewish  Society  for 
Service. 

"We  were  In  operation  ten  years  before  ths 
Peace  Corps."  says  the  Sodetys  president, 
Henry  Kohn.  "Each  summer,  we  set  np  work 
camps  In  various  dUadvantaged  areas 
throughout  th«  Onlt*d  SUt««  and  send 
young  people  from  upper  middle-class  fami- 
lies of  aU  faiths  to  work  with  the  peopls 
there," 

This  summer,  three  separate  work  camps 
were  set  up— In  Bono.  Ohio,  to  help  migrant 
form  workers:  in  East  Troy.  Wisconsin,  whers 
AJSa  teen-agers  worked  side  by  side  with 
Chicago  teens:  and  In  Babb.  Montana,  to 
help  the  local  Blackfeet  Indians. 

Richard  Oohen.  a  tall  boy  with  longlA 
blond  hair  says.  "I  kept  thinking  about  It, 
and  after  Ustenlng  to  what  aome  friends  who 


had  already  taken  part  In  last  year's  program 
had  to  say,  Z  decided  to  give  tt  a  try." 

Thua.  he  became  one  of  the  fifty-four  high 
school  Juniors  and  seniors  from  New  Toik's 
metropolitan  area  and  other  parts  of  tha 
country  who  took  part  In  tha  aarvlce  pro- 
gram for  the  summer  ot  1966. 

Richard  was  sent,  along  with  fifteen  other 
teens  (a  team  of  algbt  boys  and  eight  girls 
was  aent  to  each  camp) — to  the  town  cf 
Babb.  Montana,  where  they  tackled  the  back- 
breaking  Job  of  rejuvenating  an  ancient,  de- 
crepit school  building.  "You  wouldn't  think 
one  building  could  take  so  much  reworking, 
but  this  one  did."  sayi  Richard.  •'We  hod  to 
contend  with  water  shortages,  lack  of  heat 
and  proper  tools.  We  painted  everjthlng  In 
sight — roof  Included— by  band,  and  re-laid 
the  concrete  walks.  "Hiat  took  plenty  of  elbow 
graaae — first  we  bad  to  rip  up  the  old  broken 
concrete,  then  lay  on  the  new.  Everyone  ini- 
tialed tbe  last  piece  of  concrete  to  cele- 
brate!" 

Marilyn  Blumberg.  a  senior  at  Soutbslde 
H-  8.  in  RockvlUe  Centre.  New  York,  also  waa 
a  member  of  the  MonUna  t«am.  She  adds. 
"The  boys  slept  m  the  schooltaoiue  itself :  ths 
girls  shared  a  shack  out  in  back." 

Marilyn,  who  claasHles  herself  as  "cultur- 
ally advantaged.'  has  always  wanted  to  work 
with  leas  privileged  people.  "There  were  otily 
about  OJty  people  in  the  hamlet — it  waant 
big  enough  to  be  called  a  town — but  It  waa 
enough  to  give  you  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
plight  of  American  Indians.  It's  very  hard 
for  the  men  to  get  work— they're  primarily 
unskilled  lalwrers — and  they  live  from  day 
to  day,  with  little  hope  for  the  future." 

The  schedule  was  rough.  A  typical  day  be- 
gan at  7:00  AM..  When  committees  were  Im- 
mediately formed  for  the  day's  tasks.  There 
people  made  up  the  kitchen  oommlttee — 
"SurprlBlngly."  Marilyn  says,  "the  boys  made 
better  cooks  than  the  girls,  in  our  group,  at 
least.  Richard  was  voted  Beat  Cookt"  After 
breakfaat.  the  group  worked  until  lunch  at 
13:00.  "We'd  take  a  break,  play  our  guitars 
and  talk  for  a  whUe.  then  back  to  work  again 
until  4:00.  or,  someUmes,  If  the  Job  was  oape- 
clally  important,  we'd  work  even  longer." 

Each  team  of  sixteen  teen-agers  is  supple- 
mented by  two  counflelors  and  a  camp  direc- 
tor, "niere  Is  no  formalised  program^."  aays 
Mr.  Kohn.  *"rhe  camp  director  decides  what 
work  has  to  be  done,  and  how  tt  Is  to  be  ac- 
compllahed." 

"At  first,"  Richard  points  out.  "the  Indi- 
ans were  skeptical.  They  didn't  know  or  trust 
us.  But  slowly,  we  gained  their  confidence. 
Ws  even  made  friends  with  an  Indian  family 
that  was  temporarily  living  in  the  basement 
of  Che  school  while  there  home  was  being 
rebuilt.  Their  little  boy.  Jimmy,  would  talk 
to  us  all  day  about  his  pony,  who  had  free 
nm  of  the  place." 

It  wasn't  all  work,  though.  Babb  la  situ- 
ated on  the  edge  of  Qlader  National  Park 
which,  aays  Marilyn,  Is  "the  moat  beautiful 
spot  on  earth."  There,  five  members  of  the 
team.  Including  MarUyn.  participated  In  a 
hootenanny  and  played  before  an  audience  of 
five  hundred  people,  visitors  to  the  pork  from 
all  over  the  USA.  "We  called  ourselves  The 
Juat  Wonderful  People.'  TTiere  were  Richard 
Cohen,  Josh  Oohen  (no  relation) .  Suaan  Bris- 
tol. Fran  LApan  and  myself.  We  alt  played 
guitar.  We  were  so  well-received  we  were 
asked  to  oome  bock  for  a  repeat  perform- 
anoe!"  Did  theyt  Marilyn  laughed.  "Abso- 
lutely not.  We've  never  been  so  nervous  In 
our  Uvesl" 

The  officials  of  Babb  estimate  that  the  als- 
teen  AJ3S  workers  contributed  about  SS.OOO 
worth  of  work  to  the  oocnm unity.  Would  they 
do  it  agalnT  "Teal"  Richard  answered  em- 
phatically. 

"In  our  group  It  was  much  different."  says 
se-venteen -year -old  Larry  Harman.  who  par- 
ticipated in  a  team  assigned  to  East  Troy, 
Wisconsin.  Under  the  aegis  of  Bull  House 
Association,  a  Caucago  settlement  agency,  the 
AJSS  teen-agen  worked  and  lived  with  Chi- 


cago high  school  dropouta  and  Job  Ootps 
members.  Together  the^  built  a  moch- 
ueeded  library  at  a  muaic  and  arts  eamp 
owned  by  Hull  Houae.  "At  flrat.  everyone  was 
apprehensive."  aays  Larry.  ~Tbe  Chicago  boya 
dldnt  open  up  too  eaaily:  they  seemed  to  be 
pretty  much  on  the  defensive.  But  as  the 
summer  wore  mx  things  gradually  became 
easier,  and  we  were  finally  able  to  communi- 
cate." 

Sis  teen -year-old  Karen  Price,  a  pretty 
senior  at  Foreat  BUUs  H.S.  In  New  Tork.  says 
the  girls  had  an  easier  time  adjusting  than 
the  boys. 

"A  bunch  of  girls  get  together.  Immedi- 
ately we  start  to  tsdk  about  clothea.  t»oys. 
hairdos.  Pretty  soon  you  forget  the  obvious 
differences."  But  differences  there  were.  "TTie 
girls  from  Chicago  were  predominantly 
Puerto  Rlcan,  and  they  were  very  honest  In 
their  attitudes.  If  they  didn't  like  you.  they 
let  you  know  It.  There  was  no  phonineaa. 
none  of  the  false  poUteneas  that  you  sort  of 
get  used  to.  It  made  thinga  much  easier  all 
around." 

The  East  Troy  group  actually  built  ttie 
library  with  their  bare  hands  A  local  archi- 
tect. William  Deknatel.  provided  plans  and 
blueprints  which  the  group  followed  with 
amazing  aklll  oooadderlng  their  lack  of  ex- 
perience. "We  dtig  the  foundation,  every- 
thing." says  Larry.  t>eamtng. 

Inevitably,  there  waa  some  Interracial  dat- 
ing. "But  here."  aays  Karen,  "a  major  differ- 
ence In  the  two  groups  became  apparent. 
While  we  from  AJSS  were  all  rather  carefree, 
thinking  about  college  and  pretty.^vague 
about  serious  plans  for  the  near  future,  the 
Chicago  kids  seemed  more  concerned  with 
settling  do«*n  I  guess,  in  a  way.  you  could 
say  they  were  more  mature." 

Becaiise  the  AJSS  allows  each  volunteer 
only  one  opportunity  to  aerve  ("To  give  as 
many  people  a  chanoe  to  help  others  as  pos- 
sible," says  Mr.  Kohn),  Karen  has  recently 
volunteered  for  mecnberahlp  in  Mobliixatlon 
For  Youth.  "I  think  It's  great,  working  oo 
this  type  of  project.  You  find  out  that  people 
everywhere  are  basically  honeet  and  Interest- 
ing." 

Work  seems  to  agree  with  all  ct  theee 
energvtlc  teen-agers.  In  Bono.  Ohio,  a  third 
AJSS  group  set  to  work  refurbtahlng  a  center 
for  mlgrunt  workere.  Seventeen-year-old  Jane 
Wolfe,  a  senior  at  Hope  Hfl  in  Providence. 
Rhode  Island,  says:  *Tffe  did  everytiilng  frocn 
cutting  down  treee  to  cleaning  and  palntlAg 
the  workers'  ahacka.  We  even  buUt  a  foot- 
bridge over  a  atraam.  clearing  a  thirty-foot 
path  todoao." 

Her  group's  major  activity  waa  demolish- 
ing an  ancient,  two-story  auction  hall,  long 
condemned  as  unsafe.  They  were  asked  to 
perform  this  task  by  the  Bono  Civic  Associa- 
tion and  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy 
of  the  area.  "We  Uved  In  Cardinal  Strltch 
H.5.  in  nearby  Oregon.  Cnilo."  says  Jane,  "and 
we  traveled  to  Bono  each  day.  The  famlliea 
we  met  there  were  really  poverty-stricken — 
there  were  no  Mdewalks.  no  sewers."  The 
group  managed  to  salvage  all  the  lumber 
from  the  torn-down  auction  hall  Instead  of 
letting  It  go  to  waste,  the  mduathous  citlaens 
of  Bono  plan  to  construct  a  rc(Teatlon  build- 
ing at  the  town  park  with  It. 

Why  do  thc«>e  young  people,  and  hundred* 
like  them,  prefer  to  devote  an  enUre  sununer 
vacation  to  helping  others,  inetead  of  spend- 
ing their  time  and  mociey  on  more  self-seek- 
pursuits?  Perhaps  the  answer  can  beat  be 
summed  up  in  a  comment  made  by  MarUyn 
Blumberg.  She  smiled  as  she  put  Into  almpla 
language  the  poignancy  everyone  was  feel- 
ing: "We  worked  hard,  it's  true;  but  when 
the  work  got  done,  that  was  satiafaotion." 

Intereeted?  The  qualification  for  partic- 
ipating are  simple;  You  must  have  completed 
the  tenth  grade,  and  should  be  at  least  Mx- 
teen  years  old.  You  must  have  a  wlllingneai  to 
Uve  simply  and  oooperallvely,  and  to  do  woric 
that  la  sometimes  strenuous  and  common- 
place. For  thoee  who  cannot  afford  the  9300 


fee,  aome  acholarshlpe  are  available.  Ptor 
Bsora  information,  write  to:  American  Jewish 
aocArty  for  Service.  Roocn  1618.  130  Broadway, 
Kew  York.  New  York  10006. 


TW    lee    Rcpwt:    Aid    to    FiBSKnlly 
Haadkapped  CkildrcB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  wrsT  vnciNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  K£E.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcokd,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  '"Hie  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  aid  to  finan- 
cially handicapped  children. 

The  report  follows: 

Thla  Is  Jim  Kee.  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Recently,  the  President  sent  a  special  mes- 
aage  to  Congress  recommending  a  number  of 
measures  to  provide  better  medical  care,  bet- 
ter schooling,  and  Improved  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  children  from  low  income  fam- 
Uiea. 

Some  of  the  White  House  proposals  were 
concerned  with  the  expansion  of  existing 
programs.  Others  suggeated  new  and  novel 
ways  to  help  youngsters  from  financially  leas 
fortunate  fammes  obtain  a  new  start  In 
life. 

Among  the  new  methods  la  a  cabinet  level 
oouncll  which  will  supervlae  a  apecial  pro- 
gram called  "share  a  sununer."  The  purpose 
of  this  council  Is  to  induce  famlUes  who 
have  the  means  to  take  along  an  under- 
privileged child  this  summer  when  they  take 
their  own  children  on  vacation.  It  is  hoped 
that  30.000  such  ciiUdren  wlU  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  vacation  this  summer  and 
that  by  next  summer  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants win  be  ten  times  as  great 

Private  organizations  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  helping  deprived  children  end  Con- 
greea  Is  now  considering  a  plant  to  share  the 
cost  of  aome  of  these  programs  One  propoa&l 
Is  that  private  groups  set  up  summer  tent 
camps  in  PedersJ  parks.  An  estimated  lOO.- 
000  city  children  who  never  get  out  of  the 
alums  could  be  given  their  flrst  look  at  the 
wonders  of  nature  by  means  of  these  sununer 
campa. 

In  the  area  of  health,  other  new  and 
promising  methods  are  t>elng  tried  to  improve 
the  quality  of  medical  care  now  available  for 
the  poor.  The  emphasis  ts  on  the  employment 
of  sub-prof  esfilonal  workers,  carefully 
trained  to  provide  elemental  health  and  den- 
tal care  under  the  close  supervision  of  doc- 
tors. 

Medical  ezperU  estimate  that  60%  of  poor 
children  suffering  from  chronic  ailments  re- 
oeived  no  medical  weatinent  at  aU-  Tbe 
parents  of  these  children  are  seldom  at 
fault— they  simply  lack  tbe  funds  necesaary 
for  adequate  treatment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  teams  of  ape- 
elally  trained  workers,  acting  under  a  doc- 
tor's direction,  can  bring  relief  to  large  num- 
bers of  thcee  afflicted  children.  These  special 
teams  can  also  be  trained  to  perform  the 
•lemental  chorea  of  dental  hyglen^. 

I  believe  moet  citizens  welcome  the  idea 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  ertendmg  a  help- 
ing hand  to  handicapped  youngat«».  Bow- 
avar,  the  great  work  in  this  field  of  helping 
needy  children  ww  ptonesred  toy  prleaU 
poups.  ThU  effort  ta  part  at  a  pwat  aocAal 
awakening  now  taking  place  In  our  country. 
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Welt  organized  progr»m»  to  h«!p  joun»- 
ster>  undsrataod  U»  dutUs  M  cttunahl* 
are  operawa  by  our  w»r  T«t«r«i>».  Many  aOtt 
worthwhile  projecu  »r«  sponaorad  by  B°*^- 
Klwanla.  th*  Llon«  Club,  mna  oUur  ■ooMt 
and  tratemal  oig»nll»tlon«.  Mmnj  at  our 
churches  ha«  developed  Into  community 
centers  lo  help  In  meean«  the  problem*  o( 
less  tortunat*  neighbors. 

The  medico  proteaelon  g»«  tbU  moTe- 
ment  a  welcome  Utt  wh«n  It  dlsdoMd  that 
proper  care  and  treatment  win  help  eten 
reurded  children  to  lead  useful  and  normal 
Uvea.  This  Is  a  great  advazux  tr«n  olden 
times  when  ttu  retarded  cblld  faced  a  hope- 
less future  because  no  one  knew  how  to 
bring  relief. 

In  this  campaign  to  help  the  handicapped 
child  get  a  better  start  In  lite,  both  public 
and  prlvats  agencies  are  doing  splendid  wort 
What  they  are  doing  U  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  oountiy. 
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profMrtT.  Immorml  uaa  vldoua,  Uke  legiUUed 
™ir».«»tciilii«.  rmp*  muI  murdor,  deeenr- 
tnj  ooDd«nn»Ucai  Mid  ooot«mpt  froui  every 
rtght-Uiiniclng.  r«*p«:Ubl«.  Ood-fe*ring.  tru» 
AmMlcan.  Urtian  Ren«r»l  Incltoi  crime  by 
protacttof.  glorlfylnc  »im1  rewajdln* 
orlminAJs- 

Porty  tim«  states  at  the  Union  have  be- 
tr»y«d  tbetr  people,  to  tbelr  own  dlsUIuslon- 
ment  In  poeslng  Urban  Renewal  laws. 
LouUl&na.  alone,  has  tlie  unique  hcaior  of 
refusing  to  rob  lU  people  of  their  prtv^U 
property  rlghu  to  get  lu  Just  share  o*  led- 
eral  funds.  Long  live  Louisiana  as  an  incen- 
U7e  for  repeal  of'all   Urban  Renewal   lawal 

Urban  Renewal  is  a  Dead  Sea  apple,  rosy 
In  promises  but  ashy  in  realization  I 


UrbftB    ReMwal    Weighed    u4    Foiud 
WutiBC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOM.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnaiANs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.  19S7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev-' 
erend  WUUam  A.  Miller,  a  redemptortst 
priest  staOoned  at  St.  Alphonsu*  Pariah 
In  New  Orleans.  La.,  supplies  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  urban  renewal.  Its  In- 
fringement on  private  ownership  of 
property,  and  on  ua  a«  Individuals.  I 
Include,  his  comments  which  appeared 
In  the  Greater  Plaquemlne  Post  tor  May 
11.  1M7: 

tTmasie  RsMEWAi.  Paooocaa  Evn.,  p«ts»T  Satb — 
Uaaue     JUmiwai     Wbohid     /im>     Found 

WuMTlWO 

(By  Bev.  William  R.  Miller  I 
"Stopl  Look!  LUtenr— 
"AU  Is  not  gold  that  glistens!" 
The  eiaggerated  claims  ct  Urban  Renewal 
for  benefiu  to  the  conunoti  good,  can  never 
outweigh  the  evils  It  produces  In  th*  unjust 
eapropriatlon  of  one  man's  prlvata  property 
for  other  prlvats  ownerahlp,  no  matttf  what 
ths   compensation. 

Otir  American  form  at  society  can  survlvs 
deaplt«  slums  and  substandard  boiislng.  ra- 
medlabls  without  Urban  Renewal,  but  wlD 
oollapss  without  tb*  essential  prop  «  prl- 
vaU  property  rights. 

Other  evUs  accompany  tlie  alleged  bene- 
tlta:  Urban  Renewal  Increases  unemploy- 
ment with  Imported  labor  and  materials 
and  ths  ruination  o<  small  buslne*,  and 
puta  now  self-supporting,  contented  people 
and  united  families  od.  government  dole. 
In  mental  Institutions  and  the  cemetery 
It  Invites  federal  control  and  dlctatocablp 
at  private  prxjperty,  (stUl  available  but  only 
for  privileged,  monopolistic  oaplbsllata.  pro- 
fttaering  from  Urban  Renewal)  and  further 
Invites  til*  take-over  of  allied  Interests,  such 
sa  Insurance  and  employment.  It  Invitee  all 
ths  evUs  at  open  hou^ng  snd  radal  dls- 
oord.  It  frustrates  the  chance  for  every  man, 
black  and  white,  for  sell-respect,  respon- 
sibility and  sscurtty  In  bome-ownershlp  and 
-«%«ii  buslneaa  opportunity.  "It  Is  coounu- 
olsm  In  action.* 

SUvx  legally  forced  to  act  with  leas  bru- 
tality than  formerly.  It  has  sought  to  m- 
fatuats  the  unwary,  but  Urban  Renewal  Is 
essentially  now.  what  It  has  been  frcm  the 
start — legalised    armed    robbery   0*    private 


HoBor  the  Aaericaa  Flac 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PKMHSn.VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IT,  lit? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  Introducing  a  blU  to  make  desecration 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  iSunlah- 
able  by  fine  and  Impiisoninent.  I  regret 
the  necessity  for  taking  such  action.  It 
Is  a  tragic  commentary  on  a  tragic  few  in 
a  tragic  era. 

In  times  gone  by,  profane  treatment  of 
the  national  emblem  would  have  been 
terminated  at  the  first  Instance  of  a 
demonstration  by  dissident  youth  who 
today  tend  toward  treason  In  overstep- 
ping moral  and  ethical  standards  already 
overextended  during  a  period  of  sancti- 
monious tolerance. 

Orderly  marches  for  peace  by  consci- 
entious citizens  who  honestly  object  to 
Va.  policy  In  Vietnam  cannot  legally  be 
condemned  as  seditious  unless  and  until 
war  Is  declared.  But  when  parades  of  the 
•wouldn't  soldier"  are  marked  by  blas- 
phemy toward  the  very  flag  that  keeps 
us  free,  the  need  for  legl-slaUve  action  U 
obvious.  The  acts  of  flag-bunUng  mobs — 
though  Insignificant  In  number — can  no 
longer  be  disregarded  If  only  because  Ir- 
reverence has  become  too  blatant  to  con- 
tinue to  be  dismissed  u  Isolated  Inci- 
dents by  American  servicemen- 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  serving  notice  that  my 
bill  Is  being  Introduced,  I  should  like  at 
the  same  time  to  Include  a  resolution  rele- 
vant to  this  subject  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Indiana,  Pa.,  Veteran*  of 
Foreign  Wars  Post  No.  1989. 
R^K>LtJTiow  OrrosiMO  rmi  BuiUfiMO  sun 
DasBCBA-noH  or  Oam  Ft.**  sv  CmsxNS  or 
THS  Ui«rrrD  Stat^  or  AMXBXca 
Whereas:  The  Veterans  at  VatfAga  Wars 
Post  No.  1980  located  In  Indiana.  Pa.  are  ooo- 
ceraed  and  strongly  oppoeed  lo  the  recent 
burning   and    desecration   o*   o\s   American 

Whereas:  The  olBcers  and  members  who 
have  served  and  fought  In  some  ttve  Wsie  to 
Defend  and  PrMerve  our  American  Flag  and 
what  It  stands  for  as  weU  ss  our  way  of  life. 
Since  1778  It  has  been  our  emblem  of  Jusucs 
and  Freedom  and  our  peoples  have  died  car- 
rying It  forward  In  battle  as  tnanj  hUtorlans 
and  pictures  wlU  verify  and  It  roust  be  some- 
thing more  than  Just  a  piece  of  cloth  with  13 
stripes  and  a  field  of  fifty  stare. 

Whereas :  The  offlcers  and  menibers  at  their 
regular  monthly  meeting  April  IS.  1987  are 
indignant  and  unhappy  with  the  Flag  burn- 


ings at  the  so  called  Peaos  Rallies  that  took 
place  In  New  York  and  elsewhere  while  on 
the  same  pages  of  our  newspapers  local  area 
GI's  are  being  killed  on  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  Tbat  Indiana 
Veterans  at  Foreign  Ware  Poet  No.  ll»»  de- 
mand new  Federal  Iaws  making  It  a  Federal 
aaenae  to  desecrate  ths  American  Flag,  with 
a  fine  and  Imprisonment  for  thu  act  of  Trea- 
son and  further  our  local  organlaaUon  will 
use  our  Influence  and  energies  to  combat 
such  demAUstratlons  that  may  arise  In  this 
Community  or  within  our  sphere  at  Influ- 
ence. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

ZcNAS  H.  Hoovm. 
Attest: 

BiCHAls  Mairout, 

ComffUlfltfrr. 
Gaain  Basisaiv, 

Xd/uMnt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Fern- 
dale,  Pa..  Leo  Club,  disturbed  by  these 
burnings  of  the  American  flag  and  other 
acts  of  disrespect  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  prepared 
the  following  reaolutlon  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  first  Leo  CTub  State  con- 
vention In  Allentown,  P«l,  April  J9-30, 
IMT.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Wbereas  recently  there  have  been  several 
disrespectful  acts  of  desecration  of  ths  Amer- 
ican Flag  and  other  disgraceful  scte  against 
tbs  United  Statea  government  by  a  very  mi- 
nute disenchanted  segment  of  American 
youth,  and 

Whereas  we  tbe  vast  majority  of  American 
youth  also  are  tarnished  by  these  and  other 
actions  of  disrespect  and  disregard,  and 

Whereas  ws  the  American  youth  have  a 
deep  respect  and  reverence  for  the  American 
Flag,  obedience  to  law  and  authority,  and  an 
thankful  to  be  free  Amertcane:  Now  there- 
fore be  It 

Rrsolvtd,  That  we.  the  Leo  Club  member! 
of  Pennsylvama  high  schools,  reafflrm  our 
faith  In  ths  UiUted  States  at  America  and 
for  all  that  It  stands  for.  and  that  ire  show 
our  respect  and  devotion  t>y  supporting  and 
serving  our  government,  that  we  stress  and 
encourage  all  Americans  to  observe  mors 
deeply  our  patriotic  hoUdaya.  and  that  we 
adopt  sa  on*  at  our  major  aottvlUee  Um 
proper  display  and  use  at  the  American  Flag 
by  ail  Americans  and  cooperate  with  other 
organleatlons  In  seeing  that  this  project  Is 
carried  out  to  tbe  fullest. 


Slate  ProtcctioB  for  die  Coasucr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ov  nxntoia 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRE3ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1H7 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  IlUnola 
State  Senate  linanlmoualy  adopted  on 
April  26.  1967.  a  reaoluUon  making  It 
clear  that  If  the  States  wsnt  to  they  can 
protect  the  rights  of  the  consumer  with- 
out the  Federal  Government  gettlntr  Into 
the  act.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  DUnols 
senate  should  be  commended  for  Its  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  consumer  edu- 
cation legislation  which  Is  noir  being 
considered.  I  Insert  this  resolution  at 
this  point  In  the  Recoro: 

SXMATV    RKSOLCmOV    93 

Wh«r«a«.  tbroughout  tba  hlabot?  ot  Zlllnol* 
the  rights  and  protecUon  of  ttoe  ooMmnef 
have   been   the   bwlc  cofisideraUoo  at  tn* 


Senate  In  legislation  affecting  the  oonsumcr: 
and 

Whereu,  th«  tUlool*  Senate  is  now  ooa- 
Biderlng  and  perfecting  an  enUr*  rerislan  of 
KtAtuiea.  Including  Interest  disclosure,  whlcb 
are  designed  to  more  effectlTelj  protect  the 
consumer:  and 

Wbereas.  tbe  IlUnols  Senate  Is  now  oon- 
sidfa-mg  leglAlstlon  which  m&koB  oompulaorr 
the  teaching  ot  oounea  In  oocuumer  vduca- 
tloQ,  tocludlng  but  not  limited  to  install- 
ment buying,  budgeting  and  oonsumer 
credit;  and 

Whereas,  the  Illinois  Senate  Is  now  con- 
sidering legislation  to  encourage  and  expand 
cooununlty  non-profit  services  counseling 
the  overlndebted  oonsiuner:  snd 

Whereas,  strong  bi-partisan  support  Is 
indicated  for  all  of  the  foregoing  consumer 
oriented  proposals;  and 

Whereas,  the  DUnols  Senate  desires  that 
the  rights  as  set  forth  in  Article  X  of  the 
Amendmenu  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion be  preserved  to  tbe  various  Statee;  there- 
fore, belt 

B«solTed.  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  OenersJ  Assembly  of  the  State  of  lUl- 
nolB  that  this  body  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to  pre- 
empt the  reguUatlon  of  consumer  creiilt  and 
not  to  deatroy  our  consumer  credit  laws;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  a  suitable  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  all  the  members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  SUte  of 
nunola. 

Adopted  by  tbe  Senate.  April  as.  1967 
Samukl  H.  Shapiro. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

BDWAaO    E.    FCXNANOES, 

Secretarj/  o/  the  Senate. 


Addreii  of  Hok.  Rajmond  P.  Sbafer, 
GoTcraor,  G>BunoBwcalA  of  Peantjl- 
Taaiftf  «■  Hifber  Edncatioa,  May  Z, 
1M7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   rSKMSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
In  the  CoHGRKssioMAL  Record  the  excel- 
lent address  of  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject  of 
higher  education. 

As  I  believe  that  higher  education  Is  of 
major  Importance  to  the  young  people  of 
America.  I  feel  that  Governor  Shafer's 
address  should  be  of  Interest  to  us  all. 

The  address  follows: 

HiGHXB    EDT7CATTON    AKD   THE   UaXTCS    PLAH 

These  challenges  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove our  basic  education  system  will  con- 
tinue to  put  Increased  demands  on  all  of  us. 

But  to  these  demands  we  must  add  the 
most  critical  educational  need  of  all— the 
development  of  a  modem,  rational  system  of 
higher  education. 

No  challenge.  In  my  opinion.  Is  greater  than 
this.  And  to  it  we  must  immediately  devote 
the  major  portion  of  our  energies. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  arejvalting  for  our  solutions. 

To  fall  these  young  people  Is  to  fail  an  en- 
tire State.  For  Pennsylvania  wlU  die  In  this 
conUauing  rapid  advancement  of  new  tech- 


nology if  we  do  not  have  tbe  brainpower  to 
operate  modem  Indxistry  and  government. 

Tbe  basic  ;H«mlse  of  our  higher  eduoatloa 
system  must  be  to  provide  quaUt;  education 
for  every  Pennsylvanlan  who  quallAed.  Zn> 
herent  In  that  premise  Is  the  promise  to 
make  certain  no  one  is  denied  a  higher  edu- 
cation simply  because  he  ts  poor. 

Our  guide  to  the  development  of  such  a 
system  is  the  liCaster  Plan  for  Higher  Bduea- 
Uon. 

Let  one  thing  be  i£lear  right  now:  Tlie 
Master  Plan  Is  a  guide,  not  a  nuater.  It  was 
written  that  way  by  Its  authors. 

The  beauty  of  the  Uaster  Plan  is  Its  flex- 
IbUlty.  It  te  a  document  that  can  live  with 
us  and  change  with  us. 

I  do  not  agree  with  everything  stated  In 
the  Plan,  but  that  doesn't  mean  I  want  to 
destroy  It.  I  want  to  improve  It  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  is  the  healthy  attitude  to  take 
for  Pennsylvania's  futtirc. 

Through  U,  we  will  have  a  major  com- 
mitment to  public  higher  education  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

Through  it,  our  private  colleges  and  unl- 
veraltlee,  that  have  so  faithfully  served  our 
people  for  so  long,  will  be  able  to  grow  and 
expand  with  our  asatstanoe. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  educaUon  must 
be  prepared  to  educate  a  minimum  of  aoO.- 
000  addlUonal  students  In  )uat  three  years. 
Tbe  burden  of  this  explosion  wlU  fall  on  our 
public  colleges  and  universities. 

STATB   COtXSCBS 

I  recommend  we  begin  implemenULion 
ot  tbe  Master  Plan  by  adopting  Its  recom- 
mendaUon  to  create  a  single  Board  of  TYus- 
tees  to  oversee  the  total  development  of 
our  13  State  Colleges  and  Indiana  UniverKtty. 

Ths  leglsUUon  prepared  by  my  Adminis- 
tration to  accomplish  this  will  be  submitted 
as  part  of  our  higher  education  package 
when  you  return  from  the  primary  election 


Under  this  propoaal.  all  the  present  Sw.te 
College  Boards  would  sit  as  advisory  arms 
for  the  CoUegee  and  the  single  Board. 

I  also  will  subndt  to  you  legislation  to 
Increase  the  autonomy  of  our  State  College 
Presidents  In  the  daily  operation  ctf  their 
schools.  This  would  cut  down  the  red  tape 
problems  that  have  hampered  efflcient  op- 
operauons  tn  the  past. 

Our  commitment  to  strengthening  the 
State  OoUeges  as  the  backbone  of  our  Com- 
monwealth System  of  Higher  Education  is 
reflected  in  the  1607-08  budget.  TOtaJ  aid 
to  these  schools  Is  Increased  by  about  $15 
million. 

Part  of  that  assistance  is  a  half  million 
dollars  to  equalize  tuition  at  these  schools. 
This  Is  extremely  important  because  the 
State  Oollegee  wUl  provide  our  lowwt  coat 
four-year  education. 

COMMTJKTTT    COtXECSS 

Along  with  str-ngthenlng  our  State  Col- 
leges, we  must  continue  to  accelerate  the 
commumty  college  program. 

TTiese  two-year  schools  will  provide  higher 
educational  opportunity  for  many  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  who  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  live  away  from  home. 

Seven  community  colleges  are  In  opera- 
tion now.  Twelve  are  authorised.  Our  even- 
tual goal  is  to  have  one  in  every  county 
with  a  population  of  60.000  or  more  and 
regional  community  colleges  where  oountles 
do  not  meet  the  population  requirement. 

Tht  Administration  strongly  feels  that 
the  present  formula  of  aid  to  these  colleges 
Is  essential  to  their  community  character. 
We  oppose  any  ciiange  in  this  ratio  at  tbe 
moment. 

The  budget  reflects  our  strong  support  of 
tbe  community  college  under  tbe  present 
program.  It  calls  for  your  approval  of  a  M 
million  Increase  over  the  ciurent  fiscal  year. 

I  reconunend  two  changes  to  help 
strengthen  our   two-year   program: 

—Final  passage  of  Senate  BiU  368.  which 


Is  DOW  in  the  Bouse  Higher  Education  Com- 
mittee. It  would  permit  ths  8tat«  Public 
School  Building  Authority  to  fluanoe  «om- 
munlty  ooUege  ooostruction. 

—Approval  or  Sedate  Bill  S23  with  amend- 
ments I  will  submit.  This  would  give  the 
State  Board  of  BducaUon  the  authority  to 
review  and  approve  all  two-year  programs. 
Including  those  ot  extension  oampusee. 

I  recommend  this  approach  bec&use  I  am 
convinced  that  branch  campuaes  ot  our 
universities  can  and  should  exist  to  serve 
our  oommunitlee.  However,  their  wtabllah- 
ment  should  tte  in  harmony  with  the  over-all 
alnu  of  the  two-year  program,  which  Is  ap. 
proved  by  the  State  Board. 

STATK-BKLATEO    AND    BTATZ-AIDXO    IMSTTTUTIONS 

As  we  strengthen  our  State  College  and 
community  college  systems  to  handle  low 
cost  higher  education,  so  must  we  streixgtiien 
our  State-related  universities  to  provide 
more  graduate  level  programs. 

Our  continued  support  of  tbe  S4&0  tuiuon 
for  Temple  University,  the  UtUveralty  of 
Pituburgh  and  Penn  SUte  University  Is  re- 
flected In  the  budget  requests  for  these 
schools. 

However,  the  time  has  come  for  a  drastic 
revision  In  oiu"  assistance  to  those  colleges 
and  unlversLtles  who  have  been  receiving 
State  Bid  under  tbe  category  of  maintenance. 

The  Master  Plan  recommended  a  freeae  on 
that  aid  this  year.  Becau.ii«  these  schools 
already  budgeted  for  the  aselstance,  the  Ad- 
miniatre-tlon  is  reoommending  that  this  aid 
be  frozen  at  the  19^-66  level,  whlcb  Is  about 
saa  million. 

The  maintenance  aid  would  then  be 
phased  out  by  a  new  doctoral  incentive 
program. 

DOCTOKAl.  am  AND  PalVATK  aCHOOIA 

The  Master  Plan  recommended  that  main- 
tenance aid  to  some  colleges  and  universities 
be  froeen  at  this  year's  budget  level. 

This  aid  would  be  replaced  with  a  program 
of  giving  each  school  Sfi.OOO  for  each  doctoral 
student  who  quallfiee  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board. 

I  prefer  to  see  malntenanoe  aid  end 
altogether. 

To  accomplish  this.  I  am  recommending 
the  passage  of  legislation  Uiat  would  phase 
out  maintenance  aid  with  the  doctoral  In- 
centive program. 

All  institutions  receiving  maintenance  aid 
will  have  that  assistance  froaen  at  the  level 
of  the  I9S7-68  budget— a  total  amount  of 
about  $32  mlilion. 

No  more  maintenance  aid  wlU  be  given 
above  that  level. 

Those  schools  that  qualify  under  the  doc- 
toral Incentive  program  would  have  their 
maintenance  aid  phased  out  as  their  doctoral 
program  grows. 

Those  institutions  which  do  not  have  dcx:- 
toral  programs  that  qualify  would  have  their 
maintenance  aid  phased  out  at  30  per  cent  a 
year  over  the  next  five  years. 

If  they  establish  acceptable  doctoral  pro- 
grams, their  aid  would  increase  proportion- 
ately with  the  growth  of  the  program. 

All  private  colleges  and  unlvenitiea  could 
seek  such  assistance  by  estsibllshing  accept- 
able doctoral  programs. 

This  is  a  program  that  makes  sense  Its 
need  is  clear. 

In  1964-66,  for  example.  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duced only  800  doctoral  degrees  while  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  Illinois.  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan  all  produced  more.  New  York 
schools  awarded  almost  2,000  of  them. 

These  doctoral  students  provide  much 
needed  brainpower  for  our  Bute's  future 
growth.  We  must  have  more  of  them. 

PENNBTtVANXA    SCTXNCa     AND    KNanfXZaiMC 
rOUNDATIOH 

Ths  high  priority  need  for  Improving  our 
brainpower  to  attract  new  industry  has  led 
me  to  step  outalde  the  reoocnmendations  of 
the  Master  Plan  to  seek  your  approval  of  leg- 
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Ultoan  to  •rtablUt  •  P«Dli«r>»»nl»  8<l«>o* 

•mis  roaaOMUati  )m  iM«l»a  to  MimlaM 
KSeoUflc  Mid  »cIinolo«l<»I  •ilT»nM«nm*  and 
cn»u  ma  »Bl»ct  new  pawtb  IndusCrlM  In 
Um  Commoowefclth-  , 

It  Ij  Mtlmktcd  tb»t  for  otoit  5.000  K*" 
«•  creau  In  tji«  mw  »n<l  Mp»n<lln«  fleia  o< 
ranwcb  muJ  d^eJopmenl.  ecuM  00.000  )<*• 
u«  crt^ua  in  indurtrm  tUM  p€»w  out  o< 
tlic  rvseardl. 

•n>«  rynimUOoo.  working  cIomIj  with  In- 
dustry wlUiln  Xbm  Oaniinero«  Depaitinent. 
would  nuke  an  InTentocj  of  our  tochnologlcsl 
ofrDAblUty. 

CTMtlon  of  th»  l>oujld«tion  hM  the  tuH 
support  ot  tBe  Goiemor-e  Science  Aarteorr 
Committee,  which  •dvoc»t««  It  ««  •  step  to- 
ward ptovldln*  the  new  brainpower  we  need. 

It  would  encourage  edentlflc  and  engineer- 
ing graduate  study  on  our  campuses,  includ- 
ing the  BBUbUsliment  of  special  chairs  for 
tbs  study  ot  D«w  materials  and  other  sub- 
jects relatsd  to  the  State's  economic  eipan- 

MOCL 

Our  budget  provides  »3.4  million  foe  tbs 
beginning  of  this  program,  which  holds  In  «• 
promise  the  potential  ot  thousands  ot  new 
Jobs  for  our  people. 

paorsssoajAi.  ntcorrm  »«ogeam 

Another  graduate  Io»el  program  at  hlgbeM 
urgency  Is  the  estabUshmsnt  at  tbs  Ppo«««- 
sorlal  Incentive  Loan  Program. 

The  budget  aeu  aside  tSOO.OOO  foe  a  begin- 
ning. 

This  program  is  simsd  M  providing  an  ads- 
quate  supply  of  teachers  In  our  ooUeges  and 
unlverslUes. 

Ons  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 

our  coUegM  and  universities  la  an  adequate 

supply  of  teachers.  It  Is  a  national  problem,      ^^^  much. 
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May  X  ««m  ttioM  wbo  mat  to  tod  thte 
procram  tt«k  tt  !■  our  bwt  mmxm  a€  pvo- 

To  cut  <^  ttil«  pro^rmm  now  would  «ul 
tba    hop*    of    RCbl«TiDc   fuU    poieutial   lor 

BccaiiB*  our  BcholarBlrilp  uid  lo*ii  program 
bam  expozuSMl  at  such  a  rapid  ra.ttt.  tt  la  Uiiis 
to  pliaM  out  ttie  len&tofial  aohoUnhlpa.  I 
noaaimenA  that  th«  aenato™  and  Institu- 
tions Involved  a«re«  to  such  a  phasd-out  u 
recommended  In  the  MAater  Plan. 

Finally,  the  opcraUon  of  the  Pennaylvajii* 
Higher  Bduc&tloD  Aaalstance  Aeency  ahould 
be  placed  under  regular  budgetary  and  per- 
•onnel  control,  as  proposed  in  Bouss  BUI 
636. 

As  far  as  changing  the  present  stnictur* 
of  our  Stats  Bosrd  of  Education,  I  recom- 
mend tha-t  we  use  aome  patience  In  finding 
out  whether  our  nystem  Is  worltlng  well.  We 
haven't  given  It  much  chance.  Only  thla  year 
lias  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  been  completed. 

The  need  for  eeUbUshlng  a  new  Depart- 
ment for  Higher  EducaUoa  or  a  new  Board 
for  Higher  Education  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

TblB  we  can  do  with  the  LJalaon  Oommlt- 
t«e  for  PrlvaU  Colleges  and  Universities. 
which  la  working  closely  with  our  StaU 
Board. 

Tills  commitment  to  developing  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  Is  one  at  the  most 
ambitious  the  State  has  uodertaken. 

In  budget  terms  alone  it  can  he  measured 
as  a  970  million  increase  over  what  we  spent 
for  higher  educaUon  this  year. 

There  are  thoee  who  win  say  tt  Is  not 
enough.  There  are  others  who  will  say  It  !• 


This  program  will  allow  prospective  oollegs 
taacbers  to  borrow  up  lo  tfl.OOO  over  a  three- 
yew  period  for  full-Ume  graduate  study.  A 
portion  o*  the  loan  would  be  forgiven  for 
sach  year  the  teacher  remalna  In  a  Pennsyl- 
vania InsUtutlon  of  higher  laamlng. 

PRIVATI  COtsLSGC  hOUn  AMD  »nntsKT 
ABSOTUfCm 

Many  of  our  private  oollegee  and  unlver- 
sltlsa  have  expremed  deep  concern  over  tlis 
Master  Plan'i  heavy  ecnphasls  on  developing 
a  stronger  public  higher  education  lystem  in 
the  CDouxionwealth. 

Let  each  private  InatltutlMi  be  oMured  U>- 
day  that  Pennsylvania  will  continue  to  make 
heavy  demands  on  them. 

In  Bddltlon  to  our  rapidly  expanding  schol* 
arahlp  and  loan  program,  I  »ta  recommend- 
ing that  w«  glT*  these  schools  lnt«reat-frea 
loans  to  ccmatruct  fadUtlas  oa  tbetr  cam- 
puses. 

Legislation  wUl  be  aubmltted  to  you  that 
would  ijermlt  the  School  Building  Authority 
to  finance  these  loans.  The  Interest  would 
be  paid  by  th«  Bt&te. 

The  Authority  la  recommended  because  It 
Is  chiefly  a  Onanclng  agency,  not  a  oonstruo* 
tlon  agency. 

This  program  will  greaUy  assist  our  prt- 
Tate  schools  In  meeting  the  mounting  coets 
of  providing  higher  education. 

At  the  aaoM  time,  our  scholaiBhlQ  and  loan 
program  will  continue  to  help  them  Indl- 
ractly.  It  Is  a  program  that  permits  our 
sttidents  a  wider  choice  of  tbs  kind  ot  in- 
■Ututlon  they  vrlsb  to  attend. 

Our  budget  recommends  an  approprlatloci 
of  937  EolUlon  for  the  scbolarvhlp  program 
thto  yQar~-aiL  amount  that  puts  us  on 
BChedule  to  reach  a  MO  million  vtandard 
by  the  end  o^  my  AdmlnlstraUon. 

To  atrengthen  our  loan  program,  I  reo- 
n^nmmiu^  passags  Of  Senate  BUI  387.   whleb 


I  submit  to  yo«  and  ttia  people  oS  Penn- 
sylvania that  w  can  do  do  leas. 

I  submit  that  this  la  a  sensible,  rational 
beginning  of  bringing  to  our  classrooms  the 
excellence  we  eeek. 

We  mu«t  think  of  It  as  an  Investment  tliat 
wlU  bring  us  rich  r«tums  tn  new  Industry, 
new  Jobs  and  new  understanding  at  the  pro<>- 
lem  that  confronts  man. 

Ask  th*  parents  at  Pennsylvania's  young 
p«opIe  and  I  am  certain  they  will  say  tbsy 
want  no  le«  than  this  beginning. 


PeatafOB  Uxity  Attacked 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVaB 

WedTiesdaw.  Maf  17.  l$ef 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  InvesUgft- 
Uve  reporting  by  able  members  of  the 
news  media  has  been  of  great  edd  to  ub 
In  the  fulfillment  of  our  legislative  duties. 
I  wcnild  call  your  attention  to  a  very  Im- 
portant example  of  this— a  series  of  ar- 
tlcl«  by  one  of  our  most  knowledgeable 


be  oonsratulafced  for  tta  aJertneu  and  Its 
aoceptance  of  Ita  rcflPonMblllty  aa  a  voice 
of  the  people. 
The  articlee  follow: 
OAO  Chxxf  Attacks  Lax  DarKKsa  Butzmg 
(By  Sanford  Watxman) 
Washinotom. — Defense    Secretsry    Robert 
B.  McNajnara'a  aUegad  "serious  lack  of  com- 
pliance" with  ths  Truth  tn  Negotiating  Act 
took  the  spotlight  at  a  coDgreasloaal  hear- 
ing yesterday. 

Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats,  head 
ot  Congress'  Oenersl  Accounting  OCBce 
(OAO).  made  the  charge  of  noncompliance 
before  Sen.  WUltam  Proxmlre's  Bubcommlttee 
on  economy  in  government,  an  arm  ot  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Staau  alleged  a  failure  in  enforcement  as 
Proxmlre  questioned  him  about  a  series  of 
articles  In  The  Plain  Dealer.  Both  men  lauded 
the  newspaper  for  ths  disclosures  which 
Ivought  to  light  hitherto  obscure  OAO  re- 
pints. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  hearings  by  the 
Proxmlre  panel  on  the  Defense  Department's 
management  of  Inventorlea.  But  the  senator 
quickly  added  ths  Truth  In  Negotiating  Act 
to  the  agenda  after  he  read  The  Plain  Dealer 
articlee  late  last  week. 

Under  the  mUltary  purchase  law.  adopted 
In  1993.  the  Pentagon  Is  suppoeed  to  see  to 
It  In  oontract  negotiations  that  It  Is  fur- 
nished with  ctirrent.  compiet«  and  accurate 
information  on  compan;  coet  estimates. 

Proxmlre  said  the  Pentagon  "has  been  act- 
ing as  though  the  law  is  something  they  oan 
take  or  leave."  He  cited  OAO  findings,  re- 
sulting from  minimal  spot-checking,  ot  over- 
charges to  the  government  at  the  rate  of  #13 
minion  a  year. 

Btaats  replied  he  could  not  say  for  certain 
how  much  overpricing  would  be  found  U  the 
Pentagon  itself  did  more  extensive  checking. 
But  ha  said  the  sum  would  be  "very  sub- 
stantial"— much  more  than  the  tlS  mllUon. 

With  the  law  on  the  books  more  than  foxir 
years.  It  is  taking  ths  Pentagon  a  long  time 
to  get  started  ou  enforcement,  Proxmlre  said- 
He  asked  Staats  whether  the  law  needed 
clarlflcatlon. 

So  far  as  OAO  is  concerned,  Staats  repUed, 
the  law  Is  clear.  What  ts  needed,  he  added,  la 
enforcement. 

"The  matter  ta  so  Important."  the  oomp- 
troUer  general  continued,  "that  we  didn't 
want  to  base  our  charges  on  Just  a  few  iso- 
lated cttsee.  So  we  made  a  recent  study  of 
34a  defense  eonbact  negotiations." 

That  study  showed,  he  added,  that  In  only 
30  of  the  cases  did  procurement  officers  Insist 
on  thorough  doctmientatlon  of  contractors' 
cost  estlmatea. 

Lack  of  such  data  In  ths  333  remaining 
casea  means  that  ths  government  would  not 
be  able  later  to  prove  overpricing  even  If  It 
were  suspected.  Staats  said. 

'Tm  sure  most  contractors  are  patnotJc." 
Proxmlre  said.  "But  there  must  be  a  terrlflc 
temptation  to  overcharge  when  documenta- 
tlon  Is  not  required." 

WUUam  A.  Newman.  Jr..  director  of  the 
OAO  defense  division,  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  a  questionnaire  had  been  devised  to 
aasurv  documentation.  This  Is  known  as 
"Form  833." 

But  a  OAO  survey  dlscloeed  that  the  form 
was  not  being  used.   Cootraeton  were  not 
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reporters,  Sanford  Watzman. 

These  artlclea.  currently  appearing  In 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  would  alert    compieUng  the  queauonnalra  because  copies 
us  to  a  dangerous  neglect  by  our  Defense     o*  l*  remained  in  a  warehouse.  They  had  not 


been  distributed  by  the  Defense  Department, 
Newman  said. 

Proxmlre  asked  Btaats  about  a  OAO  report. 
discussed  in  The  Plain  Dealer  series,  which 
revealed  that  the  Pentagon  was  not  rcqulr- 


Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara. 

I  un  pleased  to  see  that  an  inveatlga- 
tion.  Initiated  by  these  articles.  Is  now 

.-  ,-^.*  -  -i K.«w  ^  ,«.v.  !«*«-     underway.    These    are    indeed    serious  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  „«ws«u  w«  «uv  r-s*-*- 

T^^J^X^^^x  SSll^S^JJSS     char««».  no'  confirmed  by  the  General  ^  ,^  oontrmctor.  to  ad^t  formal  esttSiat- 

tortudenta.  -nil.  wUl  Increase  the  avaUsbie     ^^jcou^tlng  Olflce.  and  should  be  thor-  SJ  ay»tems_ln  Une  wlS  "sound  business 

ah^  wi^  ;^I^'^eI^t^'th?'^iS^     '^^T^ae^v^S^dl^aln  Dealer,  under  the  '"^^^goes  to  the  heart  of  negoUatlons." 

SS^a^^STpJ^^^LS^^o^^     ^d*™^  of  one  of  America's  m«A  ca-  etaat.  r^Sk.  -^nlas.  the  government  hss 

a^tthernmtus^^ase.  pable  editors.  Mr.  Thomaa  Vafl,  should  «Mne  basu  for  e«lmatlng  what  the  oosts  are 


going  to  be.  the  negotlaUona  are  going  to  be 
one-sided." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say."  Proxmlre  demanded 
at  another  point,  '*that  the  Pentagon  bad  no 
system  for  checking  back  on  contracts— to 
determine  whether  It  had  been  cheated— un- 
ai  you  prodded  them  into  adopting  such  a 
program?" 

■Thafs  right,  sir."  Staats  repUed. 

NewiAan  added  that  the  postaudlt  pro- 
gram, although  now  in  effect,  hss  appar- 
ently been  getting  off^  in  a  alow  start.  He  said 
ihe  OAO  would  "keep  at  the  heels"  of  the 
Pentagon. 

Newman  conUnued:  "It's  Just  Impossible 
for  us  lat  OAO)  to  audit  all  these  oontracu 
ourselves.  Were  pecking  at  it  as  best  we  can. 
But  they  have  3,600  auditors  over  there  at 
the  Defense  Department." 

Despite  a  OAO  recommendation  more  than 
a  year  ago.  the  testimony  went,  McNamaras 
men  sUU  have  not  decided  how  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  access  to  company  records. 
The  records  concerned  are  those  showing  ac- 
tual costs,  compared  with  costs  eetlmated  at 
the  time  of  negotiation. 

OAO  maintains  that  the  Pentagon  may 
gain  access  merely  by  Issuing  a  regulation  on 
this  point.  The  Defenee  Department  has  re- 
plied It  wlU  consider  doing  thU  but  has 
added  It  Is  not  certain  of  Its  authority  in 
this  area. 

"In  the  time  It  Is  taking  the  Pentagon  to 
ponder  this  problem,  bow  much  money  has 
been  lost  to  the  taxpayers?"  Proxmlre  asked. 

"There's  no  way  of  knowing."  Staats  an- 


EarUer,  Proxmlre  charged  that  the  services' 
faUure  to  keep  adequate  invenuvles  of  what 
they  own  cosu  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars- 
He  called  the  department's  record -keeping 
"incredibly  sloppy." 

Paul  R.  Xgnattua.  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  In  charge  of  procurement,  will  be  the 
principal  witness  at  today's  session  of  the 
suboomml  ttee . 

Ok  Truth  ik  Btxtiwc:   Pkntaoon  Held 

iGNoaiHO  Law 

(By  Soziford  Wateman) 

Wabhikgtok. — A  high  Pentagon  offlciiU  was 
pinned  down  for  more  than  an  hour  yes- 
terday as  lawmakera  accused  the  Defense 
Department  of  violating  the  Truth  in  Nego- 
tiating Act. 

Sen.  WUUam  Proxmlre,  D-Wls.,  fired  this 
blast  at  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  assistant  defense 
secretary  In  charge  of  buying  weapons  and 
equipment: 

"We  had  very  good  documenUtlon  yes- 
terday that  the  law  Is  not  being  enforced. 
This  Is  a  most  serious  indictment  of  the 
procurement  process. 

"Taxpayers  can  expect  that  we're  losing 
not  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUan  but 
rather  billions  of  dollars  because  of  this  lack 
of  compliance." 

Proxmlre  escalated  his  attack  on  the  Pen- 
tagon on  the  second  day  of  hearings  before 
his  economy -In -government  suboommlttee,  a 
panel  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats.  chief 
of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  OfDce.  was  the 
principal  witness  Monday.  It  was  his  testi- 
mony that  was  seen  by  Proxmlre  and  other 
subcommittee  members  as  an  "Indictment." 

Ignatius    denied    general    nonoompUance. 

but  conceded  that  Improvements  were  needed 

to   achieve   full   enforcement   of   a   law   that 

'  has  been  on  the  books  more  than  four  years. 

Proxmlre  said  at  one  point:  "There's  a 
lack  of  urgency  here.  You're  working  on  It, 
but  you  never  seem  to  solve  these  problems." 

Rep.  Donald  Rxmisfeld.  R-IU..  aald.  "The 
questlCHi  Is  whether  you're  oocnplylng.  It's 
not  answered  by  your  saying  you're  working 
hard  but  It's  a  difficult  chore." 

Proxmlre  added  that  It  the  Pentagon  was 
having  difficulty  with  the  law,  "you  should 


have  been  up  here  long  ago"  to  seek  clari- 
fication from  Oongrese.  Staats  bad  stated 
flatly  the  previous  day  that  enforoement, 
not  clarification,  was  needed. 

The  truth  In  Negotiating  Act  oovers  De- 
fense Department  purchases,  which  have 
soared  to  the  level  of  more  than  S125  million 
a  day^-one  third  of  all  federal  spending. 

A  recent  series  of  articlee  In  T%e  Plain 
Dealer  prompted  nearly  all  the  questioning 
by  Proxmlre  and  his  colleagues.  The  stories, 
based  on  OAO  reports  which  Congress  had 
heretofore  Ignored,  dlscloeed  loose  Pentagon 
business  practices  that  led  to  overpricing  on 
a  large  ntimber  of  defense  contracts. 

Proxmlre  and  Rep.  Thomaa  B,  Curtis,  R- 
Mo..  questioned  Ignatius  about  a  postaudlt 
program  partly  adopted  by  the  Pentagon  as 
a  result  of  OAO  proddlng, 

John  M.  Malloy,  Ignatius'  deputy,  acknowl- 
edged that  OAO  had  Induced  the  Pentagon 
to  devise  "a  systematic  basis'  for  checking 
back  on  coDtrocts  to  spot  overcharges. 

The  new  postaudlt  program  contains  'a 
large  loophole."  Proxmlre  charged  It  does 
not  cover  most  major  contract*  because  Pen- 
tagon access  to  contractors'  records  remains 
unresolved. 

For  years.  OAO  has  b«en  recommending 
that  the  Defense  Department  could  readily 
obtain  access  merely  by  making  this  a  con- 
dition of  the  contract.  The  Pentagon  has 
replied  each  time  that  It  will  atudy  the  ques- 
tion. 

Ignatius  aald  no  declalon  bad  yet  been 
reached  on  whether  to  follow  OAO's  sugges- 
tion. Ask  Congress  for  legislauon  or  keep  the 
status  quo.  which  finds  the  Pentagon  not 
Insisting  that  It  be  shown  the  contractors' 
actual  cost  records. 

"A  decUtoa  ought  to  be  made  promptly." 
Proxmlre  snapped,  "because  meanwbUe  the 
taxpayers  arc  loslnc  hundreds  of  mlUlons  of 
dcdlars." 

Ignatius  was  also  questioned  about  a  OAO 
finding  that  resulted  from  a  study  of  243 
contracts  for  purchase  of  more  than  9600 
million   In  war  materiel. 

The  finding  was  that  there  was  no  docu- 
mentation In  the  fUes  of  aU  but  30  of  these 
cases  to  support  the  price  that  was  charged. 

Again  the  testimony  was  that,  although 
the  truth  In  Negotiating  Act  had  supposedly 
l>«en  In  effect  since  1963.  the  Defense  I>e- 
parunent  Is  stUl  wreetllng  with  the  question 
of  how  much  dociunentatlon  to  require. 

Proxmlre  told  newsmen  after  the  hearing 
that  Staats  might  be  recalled  later  for  more 
questioning  on  the  law. 

The  hearings  had  been  called  originally 
to  Inquire  Into  Pentagon  policies  for  manag- 
ing inventories,  ProxnUre  decided  only  a  few 
days  ago.  on  reading  The  Plain  Dealer  ar- 
ticles, to  Include  procurement  as  a  subject 
of  the  hearings. 


Postal  Pay  Raise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PSKMATLVANU 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPKESEKTATIVES 

Wedneidav,  Hay  17.  19e7 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvanl*.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  I2  a  pleasure  (or  me  to  place 
tn  the  CoKCKKssioMii,  Rico«d  the  excel- 
lent statement  of  Patrick  J.  NUan.  leg- 
islative director  of  the  United  Federation 
of  Pojital  Clerks,  AFL-CIO.  on  adjust- 
ment of  Federal  salaries  before  the  Sub- 
oommlttee   on    Compensation    of    the 


Rouse    Post    Office    and    Civil    Service  ' 
Committee. 

I  am  sure  that  this  statement  will  be  of 
interest,  and  I  strongly  recommend  It  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple: 

Statxmknt  or  Patsick  J.  Niijin,  Lecislative 
DtaxcToa,  Untted  Pkodlattoh  or  Postal 
CLXXica,  APL-<no,  oir  AnjuffnixNT  or  Ped- 

CXAL    SaLASIES.    BcrORC    THE    StTVCOMMrrrEC 
OH      COICPXNSATTON.      COMMrrTES      OH      PoBT 

Omcx   AKD   CrvlL   Sxavicx.   VS.   House   or 

Repsxsentativxs,  Ust  17,  1M7 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  record.  I  am  Patrick  J.  NUan.  Na- 
tional L^lslatlve  Director  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  APL-CIO.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Committee 
with  ^ur  National  President.  E.  C-  Hallbeck 
and  our  Staff  Economist.  Waller  Proh.  In  re- 
gard to  the  pending  Federal  employee  salary 
leglalatlon. 

We  speak  In  behalf  of  the  nation's  319,000 
postal  clerks  for  whom  we  are  the  Exclusive 
national  representative  for  labor-manage- 
ment relations  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Our  membership  In  the  postal  clerk 
craft  are  employed  in  post  oSlcei  tn  60  State£. 
t-be  District  of  CoUmibla.  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Ouam. 

The  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  is 
most  appreciative  of  the  hearings  being  con- 
ducted by  this  Committee  In  regard  to  In- 
creasing salaries  of  Postal  and  other  Fed- 
eral employees. 

We  are  particularly  appreciative  of  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  today  on  this  important 
subject,  as  2.000  repreeencattvee  of  our  union 
and  three  other  sister  AFL-CIO  postal 
unions,  from  forty-nine  of  the  fifty  states. 
are  presently  In  Washington  attending  our 
NaUonal  Legislative  Conference. 

We  are  pleased  that  so  many  of  our  con- 
ference delegates  are  able  to  be  with  us  here 
this  morning,  and  we  do  hope  all  60  states 
will  be  represented  before  our  Conference  ad- 
journs, I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
member&hlp  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks  has  always  been  most  apprecia- 
tive of  the  oonalderatlon  and  genuine  under- 
standing which  members  of  this  Oooimlttee 
and  the  Oongresa  generally,  have  given  to  the 
legislative  program  of  our  union. 

First.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  feel  we  should  rec- 
ognlee  the  improved  salary  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on 
April  6.  to  this  first  session  of  the  DOth  Con- 
gress. Improved,  that  Is,  over  previous  Federal 
employee  salary  propoanls  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Administration  In  IMfi  and 
1966,  when  the  controversial  wage-price  guide 
lines  were  Imposed  on  Federvi  em[^oyeea 
without  similar  reetnilnts  on  employees  in 
the  private  sector. 

We  do  appreciate  ths  President  proposing 
salary  increuaes  of  almost  double  the  per- 
centage amount  of  Increases  recommended  In 

1066,  and  also  that  1067  salary  adjustmeuia 
are  to  be  "ocroes- the -board."  Also,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  ealary  Increases  each  year 
he  has  been  tn  office,  as  provided  for  in  the 
so-called  1B62  Salary  Reform  Act. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
this  Oommittee,  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks  Is  extremely  disappointed  and 
unhappy  with  both  the  actual  dollar  In- 
creases. SAd  the  effective  date  of  October  1. 

1067.  provided  in  the  Administration's  salary 
propoaols  for  regular  and  subetltuu  clerks 
in  the  Postal  Service.  We  believe  both  the 
proposed  Increase  and  effective  date  are 
totally  Inadequate  for  ttie  membership*  we 
represent.  We  urge  thJs  Oommittee  and  the 
Oongresa  to  give  favorable  oonsldetmtlon  to 
enacting  the  .salary  program  which  we  will 
outline  In  this  statement  either  sc  amend- 
ments to  or  In  Ueu  oi  the  AdmlnlstraUou 
proposals. 


A  2432 

Th*  SaUiT  mttorm  Act  trf  1983  arUblWud 
prooedura  toe  p«no<Uo  w»««  »<lJu»Onentt 
bSMd  on  »nnu«l  mry»7«  by  »*»  BuwMJ  0* 
I,»bor  SWUbUc.  from  whlcJi  th.  Bui«M  o« 
ttK  Bu<J8»e  Mid  tt»  Cl»ll  Service  CommlMlia 
vouJd  mat*  r«»mmBnd»aonj  to  tB»  Pr«*- 
dont  fcr  nWMSsarj  Chang..  In  the  wag.  .truo- 
tur.  ttat  would  eraur.  comparabllltT  D.- 
twMD  tto.  wag.  paid  paid  In  pn»»»  Industrr 
and  ua.  wag.  paid  by  tJ»  Fwleral  Ootmh- 
aunt  tar  alinlUu-  work.  -,„w 

Th.  Dnltwl  F«l«-atloB  of  Poetal  ClMta 
.ndorwd  tb.  principle  of  tH.  1963  p.7  act 
tKK»ua«  w.  had  hopM  that  under  tb.  In- 
■rtred  ICTd.rablp  of  FrMldent  Jobn  'Ken- 
nedy wltb  the  asautance  of  tb.  then  secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Mr  Arthur  Goldberg,  that  at 
loni  la«  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
Dot  Federal  and  Poatal  Employee  wag»  on  a 
bada  that  would  enaure  at  leaat  a  meaaur. 
of  ewnonjlo  JuatlM.  Boworer,  aa  a  rMult  M 
the  experience  ..  b.«  h«l  alnce  the  .na«^ 
ment  of  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of  19«3.  1  am 
not  at  aU  »ur.  that  w.  would  again  endoTM 
euch  a  principle. 

The  ample  truth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mern- 
ben  at  the  Oommlttee.  U  that  the  principle 
of  oompai»blllty  ha*  not  wcrkwl.  FranUy. 
It  baa  not  been  allowed  to  work.  Compara- 
blUty  baa.  unfortunately,  been  KicrlOced  to 
budgetary  eipedlency.  to  wage-price  gulde- 
lUM,  and  to  delaya  Aa  far  a.  w.  *"■»>- 
creed.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  ha»e  .aid  thla 
in  preTloua  teatlmony.  the  »-oall«l  comp«- 
abmty  principle  rMlly  ahould  be  -put  on 
Ice-  untu  «ucb  time  .a  equity,  rtmple  Jua- 
Uce  and  tb.  prtnclpl.  ot  comparability  can  be 
falxlT  and  ]adlclou«ly  appUed  to  Vbe  wage 
(tractui*  of  poatal  clerka  and  other  frteral 
-BOlOTeea.  Mr.  chairman,  we  dmpalr  of  erer 
Khlerlng  true  oompaiabUlty  tor  poital  clerka 
undCT  the  preeent  Act. 

However  In  ...klnf  a  tat  "f  J^""^ 
Mlary  for  petal  clerka  and  other  portal 
employeea  at  the  prMent  time,  we  hare  no 
eholo.  but  to  make  one  of  our  moet  Im- 
oortant  concema  the  prlnclpl.  of  omn- 
fwabiuty.-  and  the  prooeM  by  which  It  U 
to  be  eatabllahed- 

In  Tht  rtOcnl  Solari  ComporoWlttf 
ProceM,  publlahed  by  the  Bunau  ot  the 
Budct  and  the  Clrtl  Serrtoe  Oommlaalon  In 
AotU  19M,  the  comparability  proceM  la  out- 
Uied  aa  oonalatlng  at  ilx  maj«  actlona: 

1.  Bureau  at  I^bor  Stattttloa-  aurrey  <rf 
prlrate  enterprtee  imtaa. 

2.  Biamln«tlon  of  ratee  re^jorted. 
%.  Oonputatlon  of  grade  awage*. 
4.  Fitting   a   caaealficatJon   Act   oompaia- 

blllty  paylUke. 

B.  oonatructlon  Ot  Clai^fleaUon  Act  aalMT 
achedule,  and 

«.  Tranalatlng  canparaWllty  Into  c^itm 
atatutorr  ayatMna. 

Beoauae  the  Bureau  c(  Leber  SUtlatlca  ti 
one  al  the  largwK  data  gathering  agwiclM  In 
the  worid.  and  haa  an  eicellent  reputation 
fcr  the  work  It  baa  performed,  we  at  tbla  time 
ham  no  quarrel  with  the  data  It  dCTelopa  tor 
gioupa.  The  oocupfttlonal  Hvlary  average,  it 
devalopa  through  recognlawl  and  proper  aui- 
v«y  and  statlatlcal  method,  and  technique 
we  accept. 

r^e  application  ana  implemenfotton  0/ 
Cheee  awrroye*  are  tii}>iect  to  inferpref*Wo« 
and  fiiAtnmt.  howtvtr.  It  la  the  appUoatton 
and  Inuwpcetatlon  ot  the  derived  av«^g™ 
by  fib.  Civil  Bernoe  OommlMlon  and  the 
Bureau  at  the  Budget,  which  attempt  to  give 
the  meaning  to  "oomparmbUlty."  to  toMC* 

ve  object/  

We  prevloMly  Indicated  our  dlaappolnt- 
ment  with  the  "comparability"  prooe«  aa 
ve  believe  the  oompanbiuty  principle  la  a 
moat  awkiraid  one  to  be  applied.  We  are  «o« 
alone  tn  tM.  belie/,  tm  w««  explained  by 
Charlee  I.  8ehmt»e.  DUeotnr  o<  the  Bat»«i  oc 
the  Budget.  In  hla  Manh  1*.  J9««.  teetlmoiiy 
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before  tbe  Eonae  OnmniHtee  o«  Po«  O«lo» 
and  OlvU  8«Tlca,  —  follow:  ^__  ..„ 

-The  r^dwKl  Salary  Bef  era  Act  m»xm  vim 
eompvabUlty  pfUxlpU  In  a  Mm|il*  aeolai*- 
tton; 

-  Ftderal  ealary  r»t«  rtiaU  be  oomparahl* 
wltk  private  anterprlee  Mlary  r»t»  for  the 
wme  level,  of  work.'  „..,..- 

••Tb*  confualoQ  and  mlwinrtg«*nolnt 
which  have  arlaen  about  the  oompaiahUiq' 
principle  Involve  the  word.  'Mlary  ratee",  'prt- 
vate  enterprlW  and   level,  of  work'.  In  that 

"The  principle  My.  nothing  about  Federal 
IncreaMa  being  oompaiable  with  InoieaM. 
elMWbere.  It  eelabllahM  that  th.  .tahj*™ 
la  meaaurement  of  'ratee'.  not  change.  ThU 
la  an  abeolute  .tandard.  Federal  rate.  ihMl  be 
brought  to  the  level  of  private  enterprtee 
ratea  We  are  trying  to  do  tbU  a.  rapldlyM 
economic  and  Oecal  condltlona  permit.  The 
principle  deecrtbee  ■private  enterprUe'  with- 
out quiUflcatlon.  It  Bay.  nothing  about  ooin- 
p,u^l)imy  with  th.  better  employer.,  or  the 
Bigger  employers  or  employer,  of  organlMd 
or  unorganized  worker..  ■ 

•The  principle  al»  ~y.  that  Federal  nlary 
ratee  »haU  be  oomparable  with  pilvmle  anter- 
nrlM  Mlary  ratea  for  the  same  level,  of  work. 
It  doe.  not  »y  that  Federal  worker.  In  any 
given  oocupatjon  idiall  get  the  »m.  MiUrlM 
a.  their  oounterparta  In  private  enterprlaa. 
It  prtacrtbee  only  a  work  level  reUtlonahlp— 
which  muet  repreMnt  a  number  of  occupa- 
Uooa  at  the  Mm*  work  level.  Obvloualy.  there 
wui  be  dlflaencM  In  pay  among  the  occu- 

'^"  t  m'uat  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Federal 
Salary  Befonn  Act  alK>  retained  the  long- 
.tandlng  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equa^ 
work,  and  eatabllahed  a  requirement  for 
interrelated  aaUry  leveU  for  the  aeveral  Fed. 
val  statutory  Mlary  .yatem.. 

"In  the  Execntlv.  branch,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  comparabUlty  pay  Unea 
which  meet  the  principle  fully  and  to  oon- 
atruct  .alary  Khedule.  which  prcrild.  pay 
dlrtlnctlona  In  keeping  with  work  dUtlno- 
taona— all  In  an  interrelated  .ymem. 

■In  conaequence.  we  believe  that  the  Pre- 
adcDf.  propc»al.  are  conalatent  with  the 
comparabUlty  prlnclpl.  and  movement  to- 
ward th.  comparability  .tandaxd-  Neverthe- 
IMa  It  U  clear  from  th*  teatlmony  preeented 
to  the  Committee  that  dlMaUafacUon  and 
doubt  about  the  comparability  prtoclpl.  and 
th.  comparability  proceaa  .till  eilat. 

We  are  critical  of  Kim.  of  th.  .tep.  takm 
to  arrive  at  K>-called  comparable  MlarlM.  W. 
r«x>mlB.  that  certain  prlvat.  entKTclae  oc- 
cnSuon.  must  be  Mlect«l  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  StaUaUca  .urvey.  but  w.  do  not  be- 
lieve the  .ubleotlv.  Mlectlon  mad.  by  th. 
ClvU  Bervlo.  OommUslon  U  valid  or  correct. 
W.  oblect  particularly  to  the  addlUon  of  an 
occupotlon  or  occupation,  to  th.  njrvey 
which  ha.  the  edect  of  lowering  the  av«age 
wltb  which  poetal  employee,  are  comparwl. 

A  case  In  point  of  particular  relevance  U 
the  addlUon  of  Buyer  I  to  the  occupational 
complex  with  which  03-6  uid  PF8-»  MlaiJ 
rate,  are  compared.  The  ICM  addition  of 
Buyer  I  to  th*  Mven -component  oomplex 
.Urtreved  In  1996  had  the  meet  of  lowering 
the  average  Mlary  from  »«9M  to  •l»43  'TW. 
changing  ot  th.  .urvey  unlvei«  appeared  to 
have  no  other  rationale. 

Further,  we  object  to  the  lowering  of  the 
rtze-of-nrm-iurveyed  cutoff  from  a  uniform 
250  employee*  to  lOO  employee,  for  Whole- 
aal.  Trade.  Knglneerlng  and  Archlt«tun, 
um  Ccounarclal  L*boratortM.  and  Public 
inultlea  and  Tranaportatlon  Brma,  and  to 
(0   employeea   for   Finance.    InMrano.    and 


Thla  change.  In  conjunction  with  tb.  pr»- 
Ttou.lT   Huntioned  on*,   had  the  tatct,  ot 


lowwiUK  tJi*  -comparable"  average  from 
»70n  to  »8»43.  Salarle*  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmenv  which  employ.  700.000  poetal  em- 
ployeea. riiould  be  compared  with  thoee  at 
ocmparabl.  larg.  «nployer.  rather  than 
email,  largely  unorganlied  and  KimetlmM 
anachronistic  employer.. 

Changing  the  rule,  of  the  game  while  the 
game  la  being  played  .uggeati  ulterior  and 
money-uvlng  moOvM.  which  are  not  In  the 
true  .pint  of  the  compinibiuty  prlnclpl. 
and  we  are  confident,  not  a.  Intended  by  the 
Congress. 

In  addlUon.  we  object  to  th.  Ume  lag  In- 
volved in  the  comparl«in  procesa,  which 
compare.  po.tal  Mlarle.  with  private  enter- 
prlM  MJarle.  prevailing  In  February  and 
March  of  19M.  aalarle.  all  of  which  were 
wtabllahed  at  a  prior  time,  some  by  aa  much 
aa  a  year  prior,  we  suspect.  Some  of  tbea* 
aalariM  were  "negotiated".  In  quot«a,  or 
acquleKed  In  by  employe*.,  whll.  other,  may 
have  been  truly  negotiated. 

Surveyed  salorlo.  pr.valllng  In  FebruU7 
and  March  of  19««.  at  the  prior  time  they 
were  MlablUhed.  may  have  reflected  past 
coat-of-llvlng  IncreaM..  But  they  certainly 
do  not  reflect  Uvlng  oo*t  IncreMe.  which 
hav.  taken  place  sine*  that  time,  must  iMa 
tbcH  which  will  tak.  place  during  th*  tlm* 
poatal  employee*  will  hav*  to  work  tor  and 
Uve  on  tb.  Mjarle*  thl.  Oongre*.  will  pre- 
KTlbe. 

Poetal  employeea  and  all  Federal  employeM 
.hould  b*  able  to  keep  pace  with  rlalng  Uv- 
lng coeta.  aa  they  try  to  fullUl  the  hops  and 
asplratlona  they  hav.  for  themselvo.  and 
their  famlllM  In  thl.  Increasingly  competi- 
tive and  challenging  world. 

We  have  enumerated  Km*  of  th.  Mrtou* 
problem.  In  attaining  a  fair  and  Jurt  MlUT 
fcr  portal  employee,  within  th.  eEl.tlng 
framework.  Howevw.  -we  do  have  an  an«wMr — 
an  anairer  which  ahould  appeal  to  the** 
motivated  by  Junlo*.  equity  and  fair  playl 
We  bave  an  an«Fer  which,  aa  a  matter  ot 
fact,  build,  upon  the  vary  premise.  u.ed  by 
th*  Administration  In  developing  lU  rec- 
ommendation of  a  4-5%  general  pay  In- 
crease. inMcA  toe  believe  to  be  r»tirel|r  too 
mtle  end  certainly  too  latel 

Am  w*  undentand  It  at  thl.  point,  th*  Ad- 
minlatraUon'.  4.5%  repreeent*  S.B%  to  reOaet 
March  19«6  to  March  19M  private  enterprlaa 
salary  Increaaea  and  1.0%  to  begin  dcalng 
the  K>-called  oomp*r»blUty  gap.  No  aUow- 
anc  la  mad.  for  Hlary  Ijicreaee*  In  th* 
period  MMOh  19«B  to  March  19«7  and  th«e- 
after  or  for  cort-o*-llvlng  Increaw!.. 

The  ClvU  Service  Oomml«lon  ba.  Mlected 
eight  private  enterprlM  occupation,  within 
which  It  beUeve*  the  work  level  1.  compara- 
ble to  th.  work  level  of  FPS-4  employee*. 
They  are:  Accountant  L  Auditor  I.  Job 
Analyst  I.  Cbeoolst  I,  Engineer  I,  Engineer- 
ing Technician  m.  Draftsman  U.  and  Buyer 
I  (added  In  I9M). 

The  average  ar""'^!  wUartee  of  thM*  oocu- 
patlona,  u  det«mnlned  by  the  February- 
March  190«  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlatlca  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Profettional,  Admtntjtra- 
tiee,  recAnicoI.  and  Clerical  Po».  are  abown 
In  the  first  numerical  nnliimn  of  the  Tabl*  1 
which  follow,  on  th*  next  page.  The  average 
annual  nlary  of  this  oomplex  m  of  February- 
March  1966  wa.  (8942. 

In  the  table  we  oompM.  thla  Civil  Bervtc* 
Commission  derived  average  with  what  » 
would  hav.  been  If  the  eatahllshment  mini- 
mum wmployment  criterion  had  not  been 
reduced  from  3S0  and  the  occupation  Buy»  I 
had  not  been  added.  W.  know,  and  th*  tabl* 
clearly  Indicates  that  thM.  two  changt*  bad 
th*  .Sect  of  reducing  th*  average  annual 
Mlary  of  th*  oocupaUonal  oomplM-  Th«»  1. 
no  oth«  prKUcal  raavm  for  the  changM,  to 
the  beet  of  our  knowledga. 
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Tablb  I.— National  rarrey  of  fnftttitmal,  adattnutrottM,  tiknieal,  awi  dtrieal  Mr, 
nuiual  lalaria,  PFS-i  tmti  teork,  eomfand  milk  wkdf  Hut  mould  hoot  ton  if  U.  —tak- 
hthmeni  anploy'nenl  criterion  had  not  ion  Ttdvuxd  from  tiO  and  (te  turvey  vnieerM 
ixertaud  i>v  t,  Ftbruery-Martli  IMt 


lia%,  eaeetlTC  July  I,  I«CT.  The  prolecUon 
wa*  mad*,  aitd  th*  11.0%  flfur.  derlTOd.  •• 
fUlow.: 


Oocvpauw 


Aoeoantant  L. 


Aodltof  I 

Job  analrrt  I— 


Ch«mtotl 

Enftnaer  I . 

Enrlnwr  twriiokiHn  III . 

Praftsmfcn  II , .-.- — .~ 

Buyer  I » _— .™— 


AvarvM 

■Dsoal 

ntary. 

IMI  aurrey 


7.7H 
6,971 


6.M3 


AvnM 

lM6iurT«y 

(S) 


N.SU 
6,3M 

7.S12 


«C71l 


tirnnt] 


VM-ksai 


to  IMS 


7. 061 
7.141 
7.77i 


I  Krom  ublol.p  IR  "S»l]€»»I  8ar»«T  irfPitJMelooiJ.  AdmUlW^»^^re,T«*ni(»l,aIldCleriel»l  Pay,"  FcbrtMry- 
MftTch  l(»6,Biire*ao*  Labor  etBltetlcs.  C.F.  IVpirtniMit  erf ls»bor  <bul.  No.  15U). 
■  I>«rtTWl  by  tncTMflnK  ml.  2  Asun«  by  ool.  3  penseotRce  uuouuu. 
*  Not  Burv«ycd  b«Iore  IMM. 


Tlie  curreyvd  averm^  Annual  nJarr  for  » 
deflned  and  uniform  occupaUonai  oooxplac 
IncxeaMKl  from  ^6711  In  February -liCarcli  Ot 
IMS  to  %1Q\1  In  Pebruary -March  cf  IMS. 
nils  Increment  of  $306  rvpreaeata  an  Lncreaa* 
<rf  4.6%  oirer  the  baae  Ogure  WTU.  Tbla  per- 
oent&ge  figure,  aa  you  recognize,  la  rery  close 
to  the  Admlnlatratlon's  ncommended  general 
aalary  increaao  of  4.5%  to  be  effective  Oc- 
tober 1— nineteen  (IB)  montha  too  Ute  and 
immune  to  ealary  and  ooat-of- living  in- 
crease*  Ance  February -March  I9S6I 

The  oost  of  Uvlng  In  February -March  1906. 
reprceentlng  an  average  of  Department  of 
Labor  Oonaumer  Price  Index  flguree  for  the 
two  montha.  waa  at  an  index  of  ill  8  (1957- 
1958  =  100) .  The  moet  current  reported  Index 
at  thla  Ume  la  116.0  for  the  month  of  March. 
1967.  The  8J  point  Increaae  repreeent*  a 
3J)%  rlae  over  the  February-March  1006  in- 
dex of  111^. 

In  the  calculation  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
PPS-4  ealary  lerel  comparable  to  the  private 
enterprtee  ealary  average  for  work  at  a  com,- 
par&ble  level,  a  ttart  would  certainly  be  to 
Increaae  PP&-4  aalarlee  4.6%.  reiroacUvely  to 
March  1,  1066,  plus  aj}%  to  properly  attempt 
to  relmburee  employeea  for  tncreaaed  living 
ooete  they  have  had  to  bear,  for  a  total  of 
7.6%.  But  th\»  U  not  complete  because  we 


have  not  lived  in  a  timeless  vacuum  since 
March,  of  1966. 

Prtvute  enterprtee  a&Ioxlee  continued  to 
Increase  beyond  that. point  In  time.  One 
oould  project  be]/ond  March  1.  1966.  annual 
private  enterprtee  salary  Increase  of  4.6%. 
and  we  will  very  ahortly  present  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  earnings  figures  which  clear- 
ly ahow  that  thla  would  be  a  conservative 
projection.  If  one  were  to  project  this  annual 
aalary  increase  of  4.6%  to  July  I.  1967,  It 
would  represent  a  total  increase  In  the  aver- 
age salary  of  occupations  comparable  <tf  we 
may  use  that  term)  to  PFS-4  postal  clerka 
at  11%,  and  without  question.  Justify  a 
salary  Increase  for  poetal  clerkx  of  ll*") .  effec- 
tive not  later  than  July  1.  1967. 

Before  we  show  you  bow  this  U':^  annual 
salary  Increase,  effective  July  1, 1967,  is  docu- 
mented and  developed,  let  us  discuss  the 
4.6%  projection  and  demonstrate  that  It  Is 
most  conservative!  We  offer  the  following 
data  reflecting  Department  of  Labor  figure* 
on  average  earnings — not  ac  they  apply  to 
any  single  or  selected  localities,  but  as  they 
apply  to  the  most  inclusive  group  of  em- 
ployees surveyed  In  the  United  States  a*  a 
whole — all  nonrupervisory  employeeat  TTie 
table  DO  the  following  page  should  be  help- 
ful to  T<3ti  tn  following  our  reasoning: 


Tabi,1!  2. — Annual  percentage  eamtngt  inereanet  in  manufacturing,  eonlrncl  ennftruHion, 
retail  trader  and  flecUd  -privaU  enterprise  occupationa,  Fehruary-March  11*65  to 
February- March  1067 


TMrprMcdlng 

Avtrafv  boorly  Minbifs  penxntaf. 

Prlval. 

•ass: 

Uniihe- 
amot 

Oeetnet 

lUlaOBaile 

lavdworki 

1.1 

CI 

10 
t.1 

ii ^' 

>  "Economic  Indicators."  prepsred  monthly  br  the  Johit  Econoiulc  CommlUee  by  Uw  Council  erf  Economlo 

'  "Nsiionsl  SuBTey  of  I'rofw'slonal,  Admlnlstratlv*.  Technical,  and  Clerioal  Pay,"  February -March  1«W".  Buraau 
dI  Labor  StatlsUa,  U.S.-  DeparLmcnt  of  Labor  <bulL  No.  lAU).  tabic  1,  p.  1&. 


In  the  year  in  which  private  enterprise 
aalartee  comparable  to  PPS-4  Increased  4.6%, 
February-March  1965  to  February-March 
1966.  average  hourly  earnlngB  increased  84%, 
4.0%  and  6.0%  tn  Manufacturing,  Oontnct 
Construction  and  Retail  Trade,  reapeetlTely. 
In  the  following  year.  February -March  1966 
to  February- March  1967,  average  hourly  earn- 
ItigB  increased  by  gre&ter  percentage  amount* 
in  each  of  the  three  categories. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  assign  a  specific  func- 
tional relationship  to  salaries  In  the  selected 
private  enterprise  occupationa  Judged  to  be 
comparable  to  the  PP8-4  work  level,  and 
earnings  In  the  lurveyed  private  enterprise 


categories.  Bowerer,  the  nattire  of  the  x«la* 
ttonshlp  Is  clear. 

The  most  conservative  projection  one 
could  make  of  the  selected  private  enterprise 
■alary  Increases  Tor  the  period  February- 
March  1966  to  February -March  1967  U  4.6%. 
Thla  Is  the  percentage  flpire  we  project,  even 
though  we  know  it  ahould  be  even  greater  by 
some  unknown   amount. 

Now.  having  Justified  a  very  coneervative 
projection  of  a  4.6%  annual  Increaae  in  aal- 
artee beyond  February-March  of  1966.  let  us 
dearly  illustrate  how  we  applied  this  projec- 
tion beyond  that  date  to  Justify,  anA.  w* 
belie^-c.    make    mandatory,    an    Increase    of 


Man*  (Mf      Aferc*  IMf 

to  t» 

Jul*  1. 19K7 
U-00+Jt46  X  (1.00+.046)  S  O-M-HIHot  .0*6) 


\Mt 


1.MB 


IJIIS 


1.110  for  an  Increase  of  11.0  perauit 
If  one  were  to  pirojeet  the  4.6%   fulvate 
enterprise  salary  increase  to  October  1.  1967, 
It  would  result  In  an  lncr>ase  of  13.4%.  de- 
rived as  follows: 


M«rf*I 


Fthntarf- 
u 


uarf- 
Marek  tPM    Man*  J$eT 
(l.OO-f-iHO)  X  (LOO-t-JHe)  X  {IM-i-Hs  el  .M«) 
or 

LOte       z       IJM       X  1.<S7 

or 

1.134  fur  «n  locmue  of  12.4  ptvcent 

No  eost-of-Ilvlng  mcreasea  need  be  con- 
sidered In  theee  two  examples  because  it  is 
assumed  that  in  the  free  labor  market  place 
of  private  enterprise,  oocnpetltlve  salaries 
will  have  to  reflect  such  Increases. 

We  hope  you  have  followed  our  chain  of 
reasoning  with  Interest.  However,  we  have 
not  flnlahed  yet.  Our  answer  is  not  com- 
plete. We  have  not  yet  considered  how  the 
private  enterprise  annxial  salaries,  PF3-4 
work  le^'el.  ahould  properly  be  applied  to 
PPS-4. 

It  may  surpirise  you  to  hear  us  say  that 
we  can  objectively  and  properly  apply  the 
private  enterprise  aalartes.  PF&-4  work  lerel. 
to  PPS-4  to  jvistJfy  a  31.1%  increase,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1967.  We  ask  you  to  again  follow 
our  chain  of  reasoning. 

We  previously  Illustrated.  In  our  Table  1 
on  Page  10a,  that  the  average  annual  salary 
of  a  uniform  and  constant  occupational  com- 
plex Judged  to  be  comparable.  In  terms  of 
work  level,  to  PFS-4  was  87017  in  ftbruary- 
March  of  1966.  Projected  to  July  I.  1967.  on 
the  basis  of  the  4.6%  Increase  that  87017 
represented  over  a  year  eariler,  the  more 
current  and  relevant  salary  level  becomes 
87460.  This  la  derived  a*  follows: 
•7.017    X    (1.00    +    4.6)     X    (1.00   -!^    4   12   of 

4  6)  =87.460 
to  project  for  the  year  FMiraary-March  1966 
to  February-March  1967  and  four  months  of 
the  following  year. 

7^3  continue  our  chain  of  reasoning,  we 
review  the  compoeltion  of  the  ao-called  com- 
parable occupational  complex.  It  consists  of: 
Accountant  I,  Auditor  I,  Job  Analyst  I. 
Chemist  I,  Knglneer  I,  BnglneeriDg  Tech- 
alcan  m,  Draftsman  n.  and  Buyer  I. 

Frtun  authoritlee  In  the  AFL-CIO  Besearch 
Department  we  learn  that  persons  in  thaae 
private  occupations  advance  rapidly.  They 
are  hired  at  a  "hiring  rate"  and  then  within 
tai>o  years  they  are  promoted  out  of  the  grade 
completely.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  En- 
gineering Technician  m  and  Draftsman  n. 
who  reach  the  maximum  In-grade  aalary 
within  three  years. 

It  aeema  to  be  reasonable  and  logical  that 
poetal  employees  should  have  salary  ad- 
vancement opportunities  similar  to  those 
of  the  private  sector  occupational  groups 
with  which  they  are  oompared.  If  their 
private  employment  counterparts  can  reach 
not  only  their  grade  averages  but  their  ffrade 
martmums  within  two  years,  postal  em- 
ployees should  also  be  able  to  reach  that 
average  aalary  of  the  Civil  Service  Comml*- 
alon-decreed  comparable  group  within  two 
years. 

Under  the  current  PFS  schedule,  after  two 
yean  a  poetal  employee  Is  advanced  to  a 
•tep  8  salary  of  85683.  A.31J%  aaiary  increaae 
woiild  be  necessary  to  permit  him  to  reach 
the  aalary  level  of  87460  received  by  his  prl- 
Tate  enterprise  counterpart. 
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Sucb  ft  BfcUiT  Inereua  la  admltedlr  lixge. 
However,  m  UUnk  our  hardworking,  loyal. 
dMUcalftd  and  devofcad  postal  clerk  mem- 
be™  are  entitled  to  erery  penny  of  It.  We 
believe  they  have  •uffered  long  enougb  m 
'-second  ctus"  ecoatnnlc  citizens.  atrugglUig 
tbrough  atep  Increaaee  geared  to  unjuatl- 
ttably  lo«  levels. 


Tke  Fin  Retcvcli  ud  Safety  Act  of  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cALzrosMlA 
IK  THE  HOtrsi  OF  BBPBBSENTATIVES 

Wednadav.  Kojr  17.  1917 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  thou- 
sands of  years  have  passed  since  the  ftrst 
men  found  that  Ore  could  be  harnessed 
for  beneficial  purpose*.  Mans  effort  to 
bend  the  element  fire  to  his  will  has  re- 
sulted In  many  rich  rewards  for  civiliza- 
tion 

Unfortunately,  fire  has  also  been  an 
Instrument  for  ravaging  man  and  his  en- 
vironment. Prom  the  earliest  days  flre 
has  served,  under  the  direction  of  man, 
as  a  destructive  and  painful  weapon. 
Equally  unfortunate  man  has  been  the 
unwitting  victim  of  flre.  Countless  times 
through  his  own  stupidity,  laziness,  or  Ig- 
norance, man  has  accidentally  unleashed 
the  staring  painful  rage  of  flame  that  has 
hungrily  burned,  maimed,  and  devoured. 
Nature  too,  at  times  blindly  fans  the 
flames  that  destroy  her  own  domains  as 
well  as  the  fruits  of  man. 

Our  painful  experiences  with  flre  have 
taught  us  that  the  element  Is  an  un- 
stable servant.  Obedient  when  carefully 
tended  and  understood,  the  servant  flre 
will  become  death  and  devastation  when 
neglected  or  111  used. 

Advancing  technology  has  only  been  al- 
lowed to  achieve  limited  success  In  con- 
trolling the  diabolical  side  of  the  "serv- 
ant." And  Ironically  the  United  States, 
the  moat  technologically  advanced  so- 
ciety in  history,  sullers  from  12,000  deaths 
and  J1.7S  billion  In  property  damage 
caused  by  the  same  servant  flre  that 
plagued  man  In  less  advanced  ages. 

More  than  any  Industrially  advanced 
country,  the  United  States,  yearly,  falls 
victim  to  the  ravage*  of  flre.  In  1»«5. 
the  per  capita  coat  to  each  American 
amounted  to  almost  t».  This  Is  $2  higher 
than  Canada,  the  nation  with  the  second 
highest  per  capita  loss  from  flre. 

One  can  easily  understand  the  Inabil- 
ity of  past  ages  and  nations  to  success- 
fully cope  with  the  harmful  aspects  of 
flre,  but  why  does  the  United  States  tol- 
erate such  a  deplorable  record?  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  Justify  the  loss  from  flre  suf- 
fered by  the  world's  wealthiest  and  most 
technologically  modem  nation  and  one 
with  a  most  useful  ImaglnaUon. 

The  explanation  Is  a  discouraging  one. 
Apathy  on  the  part  of  most  Americans 
has  generated  an  Inertia  which  has  pre- 
cluded a  national  concern  and  hence,  no 
meaningful  rtaHjMi*!  effort  exists  to  re- 
duce either  the  yearly  loss  In  lives  or 
property  caused  by  flre.  The  recently 
concluded    Wingspread   Conference   on 


Plre  Service  Administration.  Education, 
and  Research  suggested: 

Society  in  geneni  is  tba  CnltMl  States 
Mcms  to  flstabilJb  tolflr«bU  fix*  loaa  Itmla 
which  w*  an  wUllng  to  aeoept. 

This  attitude  Is  contradictory  to  the 
views  held  by  citizens  in  most  of  the 
advanced  nations.  Many  European  coun- 
tries make  It  a  crime  to  have  an  acci- 
dental flre.  and  the  person  to  whom  such 
accident  occurs  is  Jailed  and  considered 
guilty  until  proven  Innocent. 

To  most  Americans  flres  are  not  a 
crime  but  an  Insurance  claim.  The  pro- 
portion of  concern  Is  related  to  the 
amount  of  Insurance  one  holds.  The  flre. 
Its  causes,  prevention  and  ramlflcatlons 
are  secondary  to  the  insurance  consider- 
ations. America  haa  concentrated  on 
preventing  flre  by  purchasing  Insurance, 
and  as  a  result  our  flre  prevention  re- 
search and  information  progTa!n.s  are 
Inadequate,  fragmented,  uncoorr  nated, 
underflnanced  and  suffering  from  acute 
disinterest. 

Plre  prevention  and  suppression  Is 
organized  at  the  very  local  level  Stand 


country  to  provide  mof«  effective  measuiee 
of  prot*cUon  Agtdost  the  hazard*  0*  death. 
injury  and  damage  t,o  property.  Tbs  Oi  ingi  «!■ 
Ondi  that  It  li  deslnble  and  neoeuary  for 
the  Federal  Govemment,  In  carrying  out  the 
provlslona  of  thle  Act.  to  cooperat*  with  and 
aodst  public  and  private  agencies.  The  Con- 
greas  declare*  that  the  piirpooe  of  tlUs  Act  Is 
to  amend  the  Act  of  March  S.  1001.  as 
amended,  to  provide  a  national  flr«  research 
and  safety  program  Including  the  gathering 
of  comprehensive  tin  data;  a  comprehensive 
nre  research  program;  flre  safety  education 
and  training  progrumfi;  demonstrations  of 
new  approachea  and  Improvement*  in  flre 
prevention,  control  and  r«luctlon  of  death, 
personal  Injury  and  property  damage.  Ad- 
ditionally. It  I*  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  should  eelAbllah  a  flre  research  and 
safety  center  for  administering  thl*  Act  and 
carrying  out  It*  purpose*.  Including  appro- 
priate flre  safety  Ualson  and  coordination. 

As  the  statement  of  policy  suggests, 
the  act  will  focus  national  attention  and 
concern  on  a  problem  of  national  scope. 
For  the  first  time,  we  are  recognizing 
that  an  effective  and  meaningful  flre 
safety  program  requires  a  coordinated, 
well-flnanced.  and  nationally  eficour- 
aged  posture.  Mustering  all  available  re- 
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ards  of  quality  from  one  area  to  another     sources  and  inaklng  the«>05t  eflldent 
are    at    great    variance.    Technological     ^^^  ^f  ^^^  resources  U  a^'responslbUlty 
progress  and  breakthroughs  In  research, 
when  accomplished,  are  difficult  to  share 
amongst  and  between  the  thousands  of 


local  departments 

Training  of  personnel  Is  often  In- 
adequate. Ofily  two  universities  in  the 
United  SUtes  offer  substantial  programs 
in  flre  prevention  and  administration- 
Very  often  lack  of  up-to-date  Informa- 
tion, equipment,  and  expertise  hampers 
effective  suppression  of  particular  kinds 
of  fires. 

This  suggests  the  area  of  greatest 
weakness.  Although  much  is  known 
about  flre.  much  more  is  unknown.  Mod- 
em causes  of  flre  are  complex.  New 
materials,  heavy  electrical  requirement*, 
novel  chemicals,  and  the  modem  syn- 
thetics carry  with  them  flairimable  dan- 
gers that  were  nonexistent  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  The  rapid  pace  of  our  tech- 
nology has  produced  a  whole  series  of 
new  problems  for  our  flreflghters,  and 
yet  thtte  people  are  often  111  equipped 
and  underfinanced  to  deal  adequately 
with  them.  The  research  gap  In  flre 
prevention  programs  Is  Immetise,  and 
while  there  are  a  number  of  efforts  being 
made,  we  are  falling  farther  behind. 

The  tretnendous  yearly  loss  In  life  and 
property  In  the  United  States  must  shake 
us  Into  reality.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  our  present  apathy  toward  flre 
prevention  to  boost  the  price  of  a  mean- 
ingful program  beyond  our  willingness 
to  pay.  The  present  cost  fnm  loss  Is 
alreai^  staggering.  However.  If  we  are 
willing  to  make  the  Investment  In  flre 
safety  programs  now.  the  catchup  cost 
will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  savings 
gained  from  the  reduced  losses  from  fire. 
In  April  I  Introduced  a  companion 
measure  to  the  Flre  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1967.  This  act  Is  a  positive  step 
In  the  right  direction-  The  statemefU  of 
policy  that  forms  section  2  of  my  bill  an- 
nounces the  Federal  responsibility  In  flre 
safety: 

DCCt-ABATION    or    POLICV 

CongreM  find*  that  a  compreheiulve  flr* 
research  and  safety  program  la  needed  m  this 


and  obligation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Flre  Chiefs,  the  NaUonal  Plre 
Protection  Association,  other  founda- 
tions and  public  and  private  agencies 
have  been  doing  a  remarkable  Job  with 
limited  resources,  still  an  effective  na- 
tional flre  safety  program  Is  nooexistant. 
Less  than  half  the  States  now  report  flre 
statistics  and  Information  to  any  agency. 
The  lack  of  Information  Is  discouraging. 
The  dissemination  of  Information  la  dlf- 
flcult.  Coordinated  researoh  Is  Inade- 
quate. 

To  all  these  problems  and  others,  the 
Flre  Research  and  Safety  Act  addresses 
Itself.  The  act  will  set  up  machinery  for 
the  gathering  and  reporting  of  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  causes  of  flre. 
Dp-to-date  coordinated  research  on  the 
physical  nature  of  flre,  and  the  way  that 
It  acts  on  the  various  modem  materials 
and  structures  will  be  authorlzed- 

A  national  information  clearinghouse 
will  be  established.  Research,  govem- 
ment. and  those  other  private  and  public 
agencies  and  Institutions  engaged  In  flre 
research,  prevention,  and  safety  pro- 
grams, the  Board  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  officers  and  employees 
as  to  flre  prevention  and  tralnlrig  edu- 
cation programs,  and  flre  research  and 
safety  programs 

The  National  Advisory  Board  has  been 
Included  In  this  legislation  In  order  to 
Insure  that  our  flre  safety  program  Is 
truly  a  national  effort.  Without  such 
a  coordinating  and  liaison  board  there  Is 
the  institutional  danger  of  working  In 
a  vacuum.  Plre  safety  programs  have  too 
long  been  subject  to  this  111.  Unless  the 
Federal  Government's  role  Is  part  of 
and  In  tune  with  the  overall  effort.  It  will 
be  meaningless.  The  fact  that  the  Federal 
Govemment  participates  In  an  effort  does 
not  guarantee  anything.  It  Is  Important 
that  our  flre  safety  program  not  degen- 


erate Into  a  fragmented  effort  In  which 
each  element  talks  only  to  Itself.  This  la 
so  often  the  case  with  Federal  programs 
that  are  not  obligated  to  communicate 
with  the  other  Interested  elements  in 
our  society. 

The  Plre  Safety  Advisory  Board  would 
preclude  noncommunication  between  the 
various  segments  working  In  the  pro- 
gram. Rather,  It  would  facilitate  mean- 
ingful communication  and  enhance  the 
overall  effort. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
Flre  Safety  Act  the  bill  authorizes  $10 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  IMS.  I  t>eUe>-e  this  is  the  minimum 
figure  necessary  to  accomplish  the  task 
before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  time  our  citizenry 
and  Its  Government  demonstrated  the 
necessary  concern  and  attention  to  the 
problems  of  flje  safety.  Our  effort  must 
be  In  proportion  to  the  problem.  It  has 
not  been  In  the  past  Devestatlon  and  loss 
from  flre  Is  Increasing  yearly  and  unless 
we  escalate  our  efforts  Immediately  we 
may  find  the  problem  aggravated  to  a 
point  beyond  our  ability  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  It. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  will  not  Ik  the 
case.  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
pass  meaningful  legislation  this  year. 
I  am  confident  that  a  concerted  national 
effort  will  be  Initiated  through  the  ma- 
chinery established  by  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  of  1967  And  I  am  confi- 
dent that  with  an  Intense  and  effective 
program  of  education,  the  American 
people  will  respond  to  the  chaUenge  and 
overcome  It. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  as 
the  mythical  Prometheus  Intended  when 
he  gave  man  the  precious  gift  of  flame, 
flre  will  truly  be  the  controlled  servant 
of  man. 
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Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachufietts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  very  finest  of  our 
NaUon'a  organizations  established  for 
the  benefit  of  our  youiig  pe<^le  is  "Future 
Homcraaker^  of  America."  For  nearly  22 
years,  with  Itc  membership  of  607,000 
active  In  12^40  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  ba£  made  an  Increas- 
ingly Impressive  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  and  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

There  appears  in  this  month's  Issue 
of  American  Education,  a  brief  article 
descriptive  of  the  superb  work  being  done 
by  this  organization  and  especially  by 
those  women  who.  on  a  modest  budget, 
daily  direct  the  course  of  this  organiza- 
tion's activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  this  article  in 
todays  Record  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks; 

PcTTTac  BoMXMAXxaa  or  AitxRic* 

For  almovt  23  yean  Future  Homemnkera  of 
America,  a  national  youtb  organlzatloii 
op«rat«d  through  the  eccoiulary  Bcbool  >y«- 


tama,  hMM  Ingrained  lta«lf  Into  the  hearti 
and  Uvea  ctf  mllllona  at  borne  •ocoaosnlea 
■tudenta. 

Fonner  membcn  will  teU  you:  *7BA 
taught  me  the  Imporcajocc  of  aetttakg  atend- 
arda  and  Uvli^  by  them."  "It  prepared  ma 
for  the  dUAl  role  eapectrd  of  women  today — 
that  of  b<»namaker  and  civic  leader."  "I 
learned  rwqxmaihllity  for  getting  thl&ga 
done  and  for  atartl&g  new  thln^." 

Seven  ceen-year -old  Susanne  Hand  of  Cape 
May.  N.J.,  FHA's  natloaal  preiUdent.  auma 
It  up  concUely:  "Each  experience  buUda  up- 
on another,  imtll  flnaUy  a  girl  Is  ready  to 
step  Into  the  adult  world  as  a  woman  wlio 
Is  capable  of  finding  her  position  In  career 
fields,  facing  her  citizen  respon&ibiUtles,  and 
creating  an  atmoaphere  of  understanding  In 
her  home." 

Her  teetUnony  exprea&ea  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  more  than  607.000  Future  Home- 
makers  who  are  currently  active  Ln  13,340 
chapters  throughout  tne  United  Suit«a.  Meet 
of  these  chapters  are  found  In  communitlea 
of  2.&00  to  10.000.  but  they  are  also  found  in 
rural,  urban,  and  suburban  areas.  Increasing 
Interest  Is  being  ahown  In  the  larger  cities. 

Membership  ts  TOluntary  and  open  to  any 
student  who  Is  taking  or  has  tAken  borne 
economlca  in  a  Junior  or  senior  blgh  school. 
NaturaUy.  girls  predominate,  but  Marshall 
Piatt.  Jr..  an  Eagle  Scout  In  Plant  City.  Fla.. 
shows  that  boys  can  survive  and  even  rule 
the  Poofft.  E>rawn  to  home  e<aDnomlcs 
through  hia  interest  In  a  family  living  course. 
Marshall  Joined  FHA  and  recently  was 
elected  president  of  his  chapter. 

The  n.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Amer- 
ican Rome  Economics  Association  coaponsor 
FHA.  with  cooperation  from  the  Natlon&l 
Education  Association  and  the  American 
Vocational  Aaeoclatlon.  Home  economlca 
teachers  in  tlie  blgh  achools  serve  as  local 
chapter  advisers.  Members  of  Sta.te  super- 
visory staffs  for  home  eoonocnlcs  education 
act  as  State  advlaen.  and  a  natlonsJ  advlaory 
board  helps  formulate  policies  at  the  na- 
tional level.  But  tn  every  aeane.  FHA's  teen- 
age members  direct  their  own  organisation. 
Twelvt  national  youth  officers  elected  yearly 
plan  and  preside  over  the  annual  naUonsJ 
meetings.  They  also  help  develop  azid  pro- 
mote a  NaUonal  Program  of  Work. 

The  Program  of  Work  for  the  1B6&-60  pe- 
riod la  baaed  on  a  survey  of  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  youth  today.  It  helps  all  ehap- 
tera  work  towasd  cranmon  objectives  and 
enrich  the  home  economics  program  in  their 
schocds.  The  program  haa  two  go&ls:  to  help 
each  family  member  recoffntze  his  abilities 
GTtd  striva  for  their  f%Ui  dei>eUypment :  and 
to  participate  acHlwly  in  projerts  /or  family, 
community,  and  world  imjirovement .  Nine 
national  fnrojecta  are  set  up  to  help  members 
move  toward  thaae  goals. 

At  the  local  chapter  level  these  projectt 
channel  class  experience  into  practical  ap- 
pUcatlon.  FHA  members  participate  tn  their 
locaJ  Head  Start  progranui  or  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded  or  handicapped  through 
county  health  and  welfare  departmente. 
Such  projects  give  them  practical  experi- 
ence In  child  growth  and  development.  Some 
cbapters  hold  training  sessions  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  responsibilities  and 
dutlea  of  a  good  babysitter.  A  chapter  in 
Venmont  combined  project*  in  good  cltlaan- 
ahlp  and  constructive  use  of  leisure  time  by 
offering  tree  babyslttaig  service  at  town 
meetings  ao  that  parents  could  take  part 
In  the  town  government. 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  International  un- 
derstanding. FHA  chapters  hare  worked  tip 
all  sorts  of  Ideas  for  learning  about  customs 
and  beliefs  of  other  countries.  Some  chaptera 
have  adopted  a  child,  a  student,  or  an  entire 
family  in  a  foreign  country.  Future  Rome- 
maken  correspond  with  soldiers  tn  Vietnam 
and  Peace  Corps  voltmteers  in  faraway  places 
and  send  packages  to  them.  Some  exchange 
letters  with  foreign  students  of  the  sante  pge. 


Bach  Program  of  Work  Is  a  package  of 
potential  for  creating  betT^r  bocnemaker 
dtteesu.  Among  tbelr  many  and  varied  actlv- 
tUaa,  ^HA  members  bold  morals  and  man- 
■an  eUnloa  with  paraata.  minlafters, 
taachen.  Thvy  study  local  government  and 
history  to  gain  an  und-ntanding  of  the 
trmditlon  and  heritage  of  their  locale.  They 
Initiate  family  projecu  and  learn  about  their 
role  as  consumer — bow  to  make  their  money 
behave  by  spending  It  wiaely. 

Dr.  Berenice  Mallory,  Bead  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education  In  the  U.B.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  chairman  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  National  Adrtsory  Board 
la  rightfully  proud  of  FHA.  **The  vitality  and 
creativity  of  youth  keeps  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  an  alive  and  growing  orgn- 
nlaatlon."  she  says  "The  role  FHA  has  played 
In  home  economics  education  and  tn  tlie  lives 
of  Its  members  Indicates  its  future  is  as 
llmltleea  as  the  Imagination  of  Its  memt>era. 
And.  because  FHA  members  are  youth,  there 
la  no  limit  to  their  ImaginattOBs." 


Greetiact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCOKBIK 
IN  THE  House  OF  REPRESENTATIVaB 

Wednesday.  May  17,  X967 

Mr.  KASTENMETHl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  review  of  two  recently  pub- 
lished books  on  the  operations  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  The  reviews, 
written  by  Richard  Severo.  appeared  In 
the  Book  Week  section  of  the  April  30. 
1967,  Washington  Post.  One  book  Is  by 
OoDrge  Walton,  a  retired  colonel  who 
■crved  as  a  planning  officer  for  the  Selec- 
tlTe  Service,  and  the  other  is  by  Bruce 
Chapman,  who  has  written  aeveral  Ar- 
ticles on  the  draft. 

The  revtew  follows: 

Lrrs  Ens  tux  DaArr  Miss 

Let's  Snd  the  Draft  Meat  U  written  by 
George  Walton,  a  retired  Army  colonel  who 
aerved  as  a  planning  omcer  In  the  Selective 
Service  system  from  1D57  to  1064.  It  is  writ- 
ten from  a  soldier's  point  of  view,  embracing 
a  concept  of  honor  and  duty  to  country  that 
may  not  be  limpatico  to  the  more  militant 
anu-mllltary  draft  bait,  who  do  not  aee  the 
world  In  such  simple,  clear-cut  terms.  But  to 
his  credit.  Walton  pulls  no  punches  with 
SelecUve  Service.  He  describes  It  as  atufied 
with  cnisty  military  men  who  look  at  tto* 
world  through  a  rear-view  mirror.  Moraover. 
Walton  says  clearly  that  the  preeent  ^ratam 
of  deferments  and  exemptions  la  wrong.  Bis 
Bolutlon  Is  Universal  Service,  and  when  he 
says  Unlrerul  he  aiean«  almost  everyone 
( wi Lh  some  odd  excepUona.  doctors  and 
dentists)  would  go  Into  the  military  for  au 
months  of  training.  Then  the  Inductees 
would  be  permitted  to  "volunteer"  for  18 
months  In  whichever  brancii  og  ttie  aefvlce 
they  wunted.  provided  there  wef«  ogMnlogs. 
Tliose  who  chose  not  to  volunteer  would  be 
coerced  Into  the  Peace  Corps,  VTBTA.  and 
aundry  oUter  organizations  to  work  as  hos- 
pital orderlies,  probation  officers.  gt*i>xnen. 
social  workers,  teacben'  asaUtants.  auxlUwy 
firemen  and  policemen,  ambulance  ilrlvna. 
and  the  like. 

In  his  dealre  to  toe  fair  and  to  meVi  eMrtaln 
ttkat  all  AnMrrteaa  yoath  p^y  tbe  debt  of  aerv- 
Ice  which  Walton  ta  convinced  -ttiey  owe.  13tie 
the  eoloBel  le  •hortalgbted.  A*  preaent, 
more  thsA  1.7  million  ycTungsten  are  turning 
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IB  eacb  year.  Just  wbftt  tbe  vaiiou*  mUlUrr 
■ervlcM  would  do  wltH  them  la  a  qiMsOott 
every  Ulz  payer  Ji*a  A  right  K&d  ■  duty  to  ask. 
In  an  a^  of  nuyeaslzig  technology  Wttb  only 
UmitMl  oppcrtunlUm  for  uziaklU«d  peopU 
( both  In  aad  out  at  the  senrloe) .  ]uat  bav 
would  all  theae  drafteee  aerreT  How  mAny 
dlahwasbera  and  latrlna  cieanera  do  tbey 
need  these  daya  In  tbe  Air  Force?  And  what 
about  the  ImmenM  ooat  ct  teacixlnff  •  aklU 
that  will  be  denied  the  mUltary  a«  aooa  aa 
the  bitch  in  aenice  la  up7 

Walion'B  sucgeatlon  that  young  people  who 
cboae  not  to  "volunteer"  can  be  uaed  aa,  aay, 
probatkm  offlcera  la  alao  ot  queatlonable 
merit.  One  of  tbe  thlnga  we  have  been  hear- 
ing lately  la  that  proraesloaal  aoldlen  do  not 
take  pride  In  their  profeaaloa.  partly  because 
tt  la  neceasary  to  conscript  Americana  to  do 
tba  Jobs  they  do  TOluntarlly.  But  here  w* 
have  a  soldier  auggeeting  that  it  might  make 
more  aenae  to  oooacrlpt  for  civilian  Joba. 
some  of  which  require  oonalderable  matur- 
ity. What  happens  to  pride  In  these  civilian 
Joba,  not  to  mention  competency?  The  colo- 
nel is  to  be  congratulated  for  auggeeling  that 
divinity  students  not  be  given  preferential 
treatment,  but  hla  reasons  for  singling  out 
doctors  and  dentists  for  apeclal  treatment 
are  unconvincing.  He  saya  he  Is  coooemed 
because  Sturgls.  Kentucky,  with  a  populaUon 
or  7,0Q0,  has  otUy  two  doctors.  So  he  con- 
cludes that  the  way  to  get  more  doctors  to 
Sturgls  la  to  pamper  them  In  the  draft.  If 
there  aren't  enough  doctof*  In  Slurgla.  It  la 
probably  because  doctora.  In  their  relentleaa 
drive  to  light  disease,  find  It  more  lucrative 
to  carry  on  tbe  flgbt  In  big  cities  than  in 
places  lUta  Sturgla,  Kentucky.  If  a  young 
man  Is  now  thl*^fc'"g  about  8«^ng  the  med- 
ical needs  of  Sturgls.  tt  la  doubtful  that  mili- 
tary service  will  corrupt  his  Ideals. 

The  quMtlon  heard  often  these  daya  la 
whether  anybody —Kentucky  dentists  In- 
cluded—should be  draited.  Bruce  K.  Chap- 
man thinks  not  and  his  The  Wrong  Man  in 
Uni/orm  takea  tbe  poaltlon  that  our  armed 
forces  can  and  ought  to  be  purely  profee- 
Blonal  and  totally  voluntary.  Chapman  la 
convinced  that  If  the  services  are  made  at- 
tractive enough — and  money,  be  tblnka, 
would  be  a  vital  part  of  the  beauty  treat- 
ment— young  men  will  be  drawn  to  It  and 
prize  soldiering  as  a  way  of  Ufe. 

The  President's  adviaocy  council  cm  the 
draft  was  unconvinced  of  this.  In  Its  recent 
report,  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service  dlacarded  the  totally  volun- 
teer military  as  a  viable  means  of  meeting 
our  needs.  Uoreover,  tbe  CommlsslOA  felt 
that  a  volxinteer  force  "wouid  precluds  tbs 
ability"  to  meet  changing  world  condlUona. 
The  CommlssloD  also  held  that  "an  eidu- 
alvely  volunteer  syatem  would  be  expensive — 
although  the  Department  of  Defense  gives  no 
solid  esttmate  of  how  much  such  a  system 
would  cost 


Uka  the  fact  that  Klchtgan  drafu  more  men 
than  Texas,  even  though  Texas  has  more 
draft-age  men.  The  reason  Is  that  Michigan 
has  tough  draft  boards.  Selecuva  Service 
knows  tt  and  give*  Michigan  unusually  high 
draft  calls  each  month.  Nobody  can  really  ac- 
count for  the  hows  and  whys  at  WrM gun's 
Beat.  Chapman  has  plently  of  other  examplea: 
The  a4-year-old  Peace  Corps  trainee  from 
Kansas  who  learns  be  Is  "the  number  one 
draft  target  In  tbe  state"  finds  be  Is  quickly 
deferred  when  he  transfem  hla  appeal  to  New 
York,  where  he  li  In  training:  the  pilot  for 
riylng  Tiger  Alrllnea,  which  carries  military 
cargo,  U  denied  %  deferment  and  Inducted. 
while  two  of  his  fellow  pUoU  In  dlRerent 
draft  districts  are  given  deferments;  the 
childless  husband  in  Chicago  who  anda  he 
is  relatively  safe  from  the  draft  because  of 
the  high  volunteer  rate  In  the  city,  but 
knows  his  counterparts  In  the  Chicago  sub- 
urbs will  be  tAken,  because  of  few  volunteers 
there. 

The  draft  calU  go  up.  They  go  down.  They 
go  up  again  and  a  mlUlon  young  people 
wonder  what  U  happening  to  them.  Even 
the  rejecuon  standards  seem  to  change. 
"There  la  a  trend."  Chapman  aays.  "toward 
high  rejection  ratea  when  the  International 
situation  appears  calm  and  the  number  of 
men  needed  is  relatively  small,  and  corre- 
spondingly low  rates  when  the  size  of  the 
mUltary  la  expanding  or  the  International 
altuatlon  appears  heated."  Only  13  per  cent 
at  tbe  armed  forcM  are  draftees  but  SZ  per 
cent  ot  the  men  In  Viet  Nam  are  drafteea. 
So  tt  would  appear  that  our  military  plan- 
n»»  are  relying  heavily  on  conscripted  Amer- 
icans to  fight  the  war.  And  It  would  appear, 
too,  from  the  varying  rejection  rate,  that  tbe 
Army  is  taking  poorer  physical  apeclmens 
during  periods  when  It  needs  the  beat. 

How  realistic  la  It  to  think  Americans 
might  volunteer  In  sufficient  number  to  make 
the  draft  unneceeeary?  Chapman  quotes  Rep. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R-Mo.)  as  saying.  "It  has 
been  candidly  admitted  by  Army  recruiting 
sergeants.  In  private  conversation,  that  be- 
yond a  cwtaln  point  they  are  quietly  advised 
from  above"  .  .  .  not  to  recruit  any  more 
men  .  .  .  because  If  Army  reoTiltlng  figures 
showed  how  easy  it  ta  for  the  Army  to  meet 
Its  force  levels  through  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. Congress  would  review  the  neceasi^ 
of  the  draft." 

Maybe,  maybe  not.  Tei  Chapman 


Army  offlcen,  nor  are  they  frequently  oon- 
suited  by  the  Army.  That  U  the  way  aU 
armlea  have  been  azul  tt  is  the  way  they  wUI 
always  be.  as  long  as  there  la  a  need,  real  or 
Imagined,  to  makt  war. 


ladependeBCe  of  SUte  of  Israel:  IM 
AoBmrtary 


of  wh&t  has  been  accomplished  In  Just 
j;^/"',*JgS';"»"L';i;;Sr^."b;^  .  few  ^lort  yean,  auction  flouri«h« 
pay  and  the  Improvement  a€  tfae  basic  con-     as  do  the  arts;  production  of  factory  and 


dltlons  of  military  life  would  attract  more 
young  men  to  consider  it  as  their  life's  work. 
And  he  Is  T\giA  when  be  calls  for  suoh  things 
as  community  planning  for  Army  bases  and 
an  effort  to  make  enlisted  men's  bousing 
mora  aeattietlcaUy  pleasing.  He  is  right.  IdesU- 
Istie.  lo^cal.  oogent,  and  probably  nobody 
In  our  military  establlahment  wlU  listen  to 
him. 
Per  who  among  us  has  detected  among 


V«il   -.«-«  #..1.  *>^m*  .  Anmni*tAW  voluntarT  rfjc   wno   among   us   naa   onw^vw    »uiuii«      imj*  c»ca»  wc^rwo.   *tr»i  v^^u  *v^.  »•  -«%*  »»»•*.. 

mSl^Sr^tir^ifi^tSL^i^^     the  mUltwyriluLiysubrtanUv.  movement     you  see  the  modem  highways  Jammed 
mmtary  would  f»t  us  rari«uianooa^it^  .„rii„-.  th««  ■horteomJn*  of  Armv  Ufa      «HfK     ♦«,^v-      hii»«      .T%rf     ftiit^mohilps 


tlon,  with  Its  high  rat*  of  turnover.  Among 
his  points: 

It  costs  90.000  to  train  a  foot  aoldler.  which 
makes  the  annual  cost  o<  draftee  turnover 
around  S600  mlUlon. 

Another  140,000  men  must  be  ahlfted  oon- 
stantly  to  take  the  place  of  draftees  Who  want 
out  after  two  yesra.  In  manpower  terms,  this 
U  tbe  equivalent  of  10  dlrlslODS. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Americans  do  nc* 
want  to  make  tbe  Army  a  car«^.  The  $00.00  a 
month  a  private  now  gets  la  slightly  mor* 
than  the  pay  of  a  peasant  oc  a  collective  f  ana 
in  RumazLls.  Botb  Canada  and  Oermany  paj 
their  soldiers  more. 

Tbe  Pentagon  estimates  that  9*  bUlloe  in 
pay  raises  could  vuf^ly  the  Army  with  suffi- 
cient manpower.  If  so,  tbs  miutary  might 
save  the  cost  ot  training  860.000  recrulU  a 
year  and  the  saving  from  ttiat  would  b*  a* 
least  Sa  blUlon. 

Chapman  and  Ooi.  Walton  both  documant 
the  gross  Inequlttaa  of  Um  prsseot  syslaui 


for  ending  these  shortcoming  of  Army  Ufa 
that  Americans  detect  so?  Maybe  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  gr&duatee  have  dlstlngulahed 
themselves  in  many  ways,  but  nc4  In  their 
sensitivity  toward  the  tra^vaUs  of  the  enlisted 
man.  If  they  did.  something  would  have  been 
done  before  this.  Just  who  Is  going  to  re- 
organlxe  the  preeeot  systesn  ot  basic  Gain- 
ing, with  Its  emphasis  on  combat,  even  for 
ti>os«  who  would  be  useleaa  In  combat;  wbo 
is  going  to  ferret  out  the  sadlsU;  wbo  Is 
going  to  ten  the  cadre  that  compassion  Is  not 
LiL  I.  I  nniillj  un-Amerloan:  who  is  going  to 
bring  a  measure  ct  privacy  Into  ths  dreary 
barracks  Ufa.  a  measure  ctf  privacy  and  Indi- 
vidual dignity* 

Nobody  la.  The  people  who  run  tbe  Army 
are  not;  they  bave  not  beeo  tTalned  to  think 
in  l2ioas  directions.  Nor  has  our  Army  ever 
atttttctad  people  wbo  care  about  the  qimllty 
ot  Ufa,  even  for  a  fighting  man.  The  men 
wbo  oar*  about  punning,  sestbedca,  privacy, 
human  dignity  are  not  tb*  men  who  becocns 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   H«W   TO» 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moniav,  May  IS.  i*t7 
Mr.  ROONET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  19  years  ago  a  dream  became  a 
reality  when  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  State  of  Israel  was  proclalnSed  In 
Tel  Aviv.  The  exile  wai  over  but  the  light 
to  make  the  newborn  reality  a  working 
thing  was  Just  starting.  Three  days  after 
announcing  independence  Israel  found 
herself  under  attack  by  practically  the 
entire  Arab  world  and  It  appeared  that 
the  Idea  of  a  free  Jewish  sUte  was 
doomed.  But  a  tough,  resourceful  and  de- 
termined people  beat  liack  the  Arab  at- 
tack and  the  boast  that  Israri  would  be 
pushed  Into  the  sea  has  remained  just 
that— an  Idle  boast.  Again  In  19S«  the 
young  nation  had  to  go  to  war  to  protect 
Its  Integrity.  And  again  she  was  success- 
ful against  what  appeared  to  be  Impos- 
sible odds.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
not  get  the  Impression  that  Israel  Is  an 
aggressive,  warring  nation.  Such  could 
not  be  further  from  the  truth.  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  Israel  on  sev- 
eral occasions  and  like  many  others  have 
come  away  with  a  lasting,  warm  im- 
pression of  a  hard  working,  proud  people. 
They  are  proud,  and  rightly  so,  of  their 
rich  heritage.  And  they  are  proud,  too. 


farm  goods  has  far  outstripped  the  most 
optimistic  predictions.  But  more  than 
that,  the  country  Is  an  alive,  vibrant 
thing.  You  can  feel  It  when  you  revLsIt 
what  were  once  mud  huts  but  now  stand 
aa  gleaming  magnificent  cities;  see  the 
green  acre*  of  crops  where  for  thou- 
sands of  years  there  had  been  nothing, 
not  even  weeds.  You  can  feel  it  too  when 


with  trucks,  buses,  and  automobiles. 
Once  these  were  paths  trod  by  oxen. 

Israel,  however.  Is  much  more  than  an 
Industrial  success.  It  Is  a  nation  where 
men  are  proud  because  they  are  free  and 
will  fight  to  stay  that  way.  It  Is  a  nation 
where  the  reverence  of  antiquity  lives  side 
by  side  with  the  latest  In  sdenttdc  re- 
search. It  Is  a  nation,  too.  wed  by  tradi- 
tion and  belief  to  one  religion  but  which 
guarantees  freedom  to  all  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the  United  States 
can  be  proud  of  having  played  a  major 
role  In  the  birth  and  early  yeaia  of 
Israel.  We  should  also  take  pride  In  hav- 
ing been  a  part  of  a  noble  experiment 
that  lias  woriced.  It.ls  altogether  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  today  salute  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Israel  and  wish  them  continued 
success  and  prosperity. 


lapact  of  Me£ean  Profraa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  local  smalltown  physician  arul  good 
personal  friend,  whose  name  I  do  not 
feel  It  proper  to  use,  has  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter  concerning  the  impact  of 
the  medicare  program  on  hi£  practice. 
I  am  placing  this  letter  in  the  Congres- 
sional RzcoHD  so  that  as  many  as  pos- 
Bible  could  have  the  benefit  of  the 
thought-provoking  views  expressed 
therein. 

Impact  or  Mzdicare  Psocium 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  about  the 
impact  of  Medicare  in  my  practice  here  In 
Urbana  and  aome  of  my  thinking  about  the 
program.  I  believe  what  I  aay  will  be  a  fair 
presentation  of  tbe  thinking  of  the  other 
doctors  In  our  community.  Aa  you  know,  we 
enjoy  a  very  close  reiatlon.shlp  with  the  other 
doctors  and  have  many  opportunities  to  talk 
about  tbe  problema  of  medical  care  for  the 
Welfare  patlenta  and  thoae  that  have  arlaco 
since  Medicare  itarted  In  July.  1066. 

Plrat,  a  few  words  about  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Welfare  and  lU  programs  of 
medical  aaalstance  to  the  indigent  and  the 
aged.  There  are  many  other  programs  that 
you  know  about — Aid  to  the  Blind.  Aid  to 
Oependent  Children.  Aid  for  Disabled,  and 
so  on.  For  yeaia  tbe  doctora  of  Ohio  agreed 
with  the  Department  of  PubUc  Welfare  to 
care  for  tbe  medtcal  needs  of  these  patience 
on  a  set  fee  schedule.  Those  fees  were  appros- 
tmately  half  of  tbe  usuaJ,  customary  and 
reasonable  feee  charged  to  our  other  pattenta. 
But,  the  taxpayers  of  Ohio  didn't  know  this 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  made  no  eflort  to  let  the 
general  public  know  that  tbelr  programs  were 
able  to  work  because  the  doctor  did  accept 
thU  reduced  fee.  After  all,  tbe  State  LegUla- 
txire  never  appropriated  enough  money  to 
pay  the  usual  fee*  for  the  oare  of  tbe  Indigent 
or  the  aged.  Tet.  when  It  came  to  the  pay- 
ment for  other  servioee  for  these  people — 
such  ai  rent,  food,  fuel,  clothing — there  waa 
no  reduction  In  fees.  Strange,  Isn't  It?  Tet.  the 
doctors,  because  of  their  professional  atatus 
and  real  concern  for  the  care  of  anyone  who 
needs  medical  attention,  a-ere  wUUng  to 
provide  care  for  these  people. 

Ttien  Medicare  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
And  we  received  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  In  advance  of  the  July  1. 
1006  date  for  the  t>eglnnlng  of  Medicare.  This 
letter  stated  that  (I)  we  were  now  to  charge 
usual,  customary  and  reeaonnble  fees,  but, 
becauae  the  Legtalature  hadn't  appropriated 
enough  money,  we  would  be  paid  on  the  t>asls 
of  S0%  of  the  fee.  The  Department  of  Welfare 
would  pay  the  %bO  deductible  under  Part  B  of 
tbe  Medicare  Law.  and  would  then  pay  the 
bills  over  the  t&0  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Medicare  Carrier.  We  were  to  submit  the  bills 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  all  would  be  taken  oare  of. 
This  WRs  BO  simple  and  straightforward  a 
procedure  that  I  Just  couldn't  believe  Itl 
Here  was  an  agency  of  government  actually 
reducing  the  red  tape  and  ooptee  in  triplicate, 
etc.  It  was  a  good  thing  I  was  skeptical,  be- 
cause not  long  alter  July,  1066,  we  received 
another  letter  telling  us  that  this  simple 
method  would  Dot  work.  H.X.W.  had  deeded 
that  payments  oould  not  be  made  to  tbe 
Department  of  PubUc  Welfare — even  though 
this  Department  was  reeponalble  tor  the 
medical  needs  ot  tbe  over  age  es  recipients. 


and  even  though  the  Department  of  Welfare 
was  paying  the  •a  monthly  premiums  for 
Part  B  for  these  people.  And  M%  of  tbe  Aid 
for  aged  recipients  were  enrolled  In  Part  B. 

Where  did  this  leave  ust  Tbe  Medicare 
Law  aays  that  the  doctor  may  bill  his  paUenta 
or  accept  an  assignment  for  the  payment  of 
tus  feee.  Most  docton  prefer  to  bill  their 
patients  direct  for  medlc^  services.  The  pa- 
tient then  Is  reimbursed  by  hla  insuranoe 
carrier  on  tbe  basis  of  the  preaentatloo  of  a 
bin  from  his  doctor  along  with  the  apjjroprt- 
ate  claim  form.  Medicare  Part  B  U  tb  only 
Insurance  program  that  requires  a  receipted 
bill — that  Ls.  the  paUent  must  pay  the  bill 
before  the  Insurance  will  rembuive  bim. 

Tbls  Is  no  problem  for  our  patients  over 
age  65  who  are  In  this  program  and  are  well- 
to-do.  I  have  some  patlenU  enroUed  in  Medi- 
care wbo  can  buy  and  aeU  me  three  (h*  four 
times  over  I  Yet.  they  are  In  the  program. 
Theae  patlenU  pay  tbelr  bills,  get  a  receipt, 
and  are  reimbursed  by  the  Medicare  insur- 
ance carrier. 

But.  bow  about  tbe  patient  tn  Aid  for  Aged 
Program'?  He  can't  pay  bis  bills — so  we  have 
been  told  by  the  Welfare  Department  that 
if  we  expect  payment  for  these  people,  we 
must  accept  an  assignment.  Tills  isn't  what 
tbe  law  says.  And  if  we  do  accept  assignment, 
the  law  says  that  the  insurance  carrier  then 
determines  what  la  the  usual,  customary  and 
reaaonable  fee.  Did  tbe  Congress  really  mean 
to  interfere  this  much  In  the  practice  of 
medicine? 

Aa  a  result  of  this  Unpoase — since  most  doc- 
tora do  not  wish  to  accept  assignments — un- 
paid bills  have  piled  up  in  tbe  Columbus 
oOlce  of  the  Welfare  Department  In  esceaa 
of  one  million  dollars  the  last  I  read  about 
this.  However,  let  me  make  tbls  very  clear: 
we  are  still  providing  medical  care  for  these 
people,  even  though  we  know  the  bUls  are 
not  being  paid.  Strange,  iant  It.  that  tbe 
very  group  of  people  wbo  need  this  assistance 
from  the  government  are  having  the  most 
trouble  getting  It.  They  get  tbe  medical  care 
they  need,  but  not  tbe  Ononcial  assistance 
promised  them  to  help  pay  for  tbls  medical 
care. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  doctor  Is  not 
alone  in  bis  dlseatlsf action  with  this  prob- 
lem, "nie  Insurance  companies  are  also  com- 
plaining of  the  complicated  paper  work  and 
red  tape-  Tbe  Director  of  Blue  Shield  of 
Kanoftft  stated  that  an  ordinary  Blue  Shield 
claim  required  about  77  key  punches  on  the 
card,  whereas,  a  Medicare  claim  required 
over  300  key  punches! 

And  the  hospitals  have  oomplalned  about 
tbe  slowness  in  receiving  reimbursement 
luider  Part  A  ot  the  program.  Here  In  Urbana, 
I  can  tell  you  tbat  the  hospital  administrator 
of  our  hospital  had  to  borrow  •30.000  to  meet 
current  expenses  because  Medicare  had  not 
reimbursed  the  hospital  In  a  reasonable  time. 

Now.  the  Ways  and  Means  C-ommittee  is 
deciding  on  amendments  to  Medicare  and 
Title  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Labor 
wants  Increased  beneAts.  inclusion  of  the 
disabled  of  any  age  under  Title  IS,  rather 
than  letting  Title  19  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  disabled,  make  the  doctors  accept  tbe 
assignment  method  of  payment  as  the  only 
way — Increase  tbe  wage  base  for  the  Social 
Security  Tax  and  even  take  money  out  of 
the  general  revenue  to  help  pay  for  these 
benefits.  I  think  that  Labor  U  out  of  iU 
mind.  I  think  that  if  the  razik  and  fUe  mem- 
bers of  unions  really  knew  how  mucb  more 
they  would  be  paying  in  additional  taxes, 
there  would  be  a  revolt.  I  don't  see  bow  the 
average  working  man — say  age  90.  with  a 
wife,  two  or  three  children,  a  mortgage  on 
his  home,  car  and  major  s^ipiiancas.  and  an 
Income  of  from  •7.000  to  9.000  can  afford 
the  present  tax  bite  of  30%  for  personal  in- 
come tax  and  4^%  for  Social  Security  tax. 
And  his  labor  leaders  want  to  Increase  his 

I  feel  tbat  there  should  be  no  increase  in 
beueflts    untU    nnie   experience    bss    been 


gained  under  tbe  present  law.  I  feel  that  the 
requirsEoent  for  a  receipted  bill  marked 
"Paid"  ahould  be  done  away  with,  and  tbat 
payment  ahould  be  made  on  the  t>asts  ot  a 
bill  from  the  doctor  for  his  usual,  customary 
and  reasonable  fee.  I  feel  that  the  basic  con- 
cept might  be  changed — t  know  this  Is  not 
likely — and  that  people  who  receive  help  of 
any  kind  from  public  funds  ahould  receive 
tbls  help  only  on  the  basis  of  nrcd  THose 
who  are  able  to  look  after  themselves  sbould 
be  allowed  to  do  so — yes.  even  encouraged  to 
do  so.  Why  should  /  be  compelled  to  pa;  tbe 
Social  Security  Tax?  I  can  look  after  my  own 
retirement.  I  don't  need  this  program.  Tet,  I 
am  In  it,  and  if  I  take  advantage  of  It.  $ome- 
one  else  la  going  to  pay  for  the  bene&ta  X 
could  receive. 

A  country  tbat  Is  already  Socialist — al- 
though we  don't  call  It  that — and  already 
mortgaged  unto  tbe  third  generation,  is  seek- 
ing to  Increase  the  Indebtedness  on  its  citl- 
xens  and  on  generations  as  yet  unborn.  This 
alarms  me — the  concept  of  America  as  a  land 
of  opportunity,  as  a  place  where  wllUngness 
to  work  will  get  Its  rewards — this  concept  is 
fast  disappearing.  What  do  we  find  Instead? 
Increased  crime — racial  troubles — tbe  some- 
thin  g-for- nothing  attitude — why  work  when 
It  will  be  given  to  you — a  younger  geocraUon 
not  dedicated  to  tbe  concepts  of  patriotism, 
and  not  Inspired  to  work  hard  and  achieve  a 
place  tor  themselves.  I  know  theae  last  few 
aentences  sound  "oomy",  but  X  feel  tbat  this 
great  country  has  lost  something  and  wiU 
continue  to  toee  that  vitality  and  oourage 
that  comes  from  aelf-reUance.  As  long  as 
Big  Brother  Is  watching  and  nsaklng  us 
promises  of  everything  tn  exchange  for  our 
freedom  of  thought  and  action.  Just  so  long 
will  we  lose  ground  and  go  the  way  of  other 
countries  that  no  longer  have  any  impact  or 
influence  In  tbe  world  today. 


How  To  Save  Mosey  on  a  Loaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    MCW   TOSS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  May  17.  19€7 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  true  cost  of  borrow- 
ing money  appeared  recently  In  the  win- 
ter 1967  Savings  Bank  Depositor,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Savings  Banks  Associa- 
tion of  New  Yorit . 

The  article  explaliu  in  simple  terms 
just  what  you  will  be  paying  when  you 
borrow  from  the  various  types  of  finan- 
cial institutions  and  why  it's  going  to 
cost  you  more  at  some  of  than. 

The  article  follows  : 

How  7^0  Savx  MoHET  on  a  XjOah 
Tbe  fact  is  that  6  can  be  more  than  6.43 1 
It's  not  done  with  mirrors  or  trtcked-up 
anchmetic. 

What  those  two  fl^urea  reveal  Is  bow  a 
savings  bank  depositor  saves  actual  casb  by 
making  s  passbook  loan  costing  5.43  percent 
in  true  Interest  Instead  of  distributing  tbe 
aocount  earning  S  percent  in  tntarest-dlvl- 
dends  In  most  savings  banks. 

Though  It  applies  to  most  New  York  State 
savings  banks.  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank  has 
explained  clearly  bow  a  depositor  aavea  a 
real  •10.67  on  a  •SOO  passbook  loan  for  one 
year  as  against  withdrawing  tbe  •SOO  from 
his  aocount  to  pay  for,  say,  a  oolor  TV  set. 

Tou  can  check  this  with  your  own  down- 
to-earth  pencU : 

Tbe  basdc  interest  rate  charged  for  tbe  loan 
is  •2.B8  per  $100.  discounted.  But  slnoe  this 
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appUes  to  the  total  loan,  eren  while  It  U  b»- 
iD^  cl»pl*t«l  by  reg:ular  montiily  pafmenti. 
tbo  true  Interert  rata  works  out  to  5.43  per- 
cent otx  tha  v"p^i<i  balance. 

At  tlia  end  o<  th*  year,  the  borrower 
wUl  bave  paid  off  tbe  entire  loan,  plua  914.00 
In  lnt«r«et  charge*.  Meanwhile,  the  tSOO  ba 
did  not  withdraw  from  his  Mvlnga  account 
wtU  have  earned  blm.  in  the  same  year,  92b.Al 
in  In tenat -dividends,  at  tlw  rata  of  6  par- 
cent. 

Bow  can  that  be? 

Well,  two  mathematical  events  have  been 
happening  quietly  during  the  year.  Por  one, 
the  e  43  percent  was  being  paid  only  on  the 
unpaid  balance  ouutandLng  each  month. 
Ac&inst  that,  the  bank  was  not  only  paying 
the  bonxjwer  6  percent  in  Interest-dividends 
for  the  whole  >600  on  depodt  In  his  aarlnga 
account  for  the  whole  year,  but  was  also 
compounding  It  quarterly.  (Thus  the  inter- 
eat,  as  he  earned  tt.  also  drew  Interest.) 

These  two  factora,  your  pencil  will  t«U 
you.  are  what  pot  the  depositor-borroww 
ahead  with  5.43  going  out  and  only  6  ooccn- 
Ing  In.. 

Of  course,  be  can  Onanca  that  purchase 
In  other  ways.  Almost  any  eommerolai  bank 
win  take  hU  savings  bank  passbook  as  ool- 
lateral  for  the  »S00  loan — and  charge  him  a 
true  intereet  rate  of  8.0B  percent  (•23.19). 
Or  It  wUl  grant  him  an  unsecured  loan 
(without  a  passbook)  at  a  prevailing  10.07 
percent  in  true  Interest  (137.70). 

However,  the  buyer  may  choose  a  "revolT- 
Ing  cn»dlt  plan."  which  runs  to  about  18 
percent.  The  dealer  will  be  happy  to  finance 
the  purchase,  cr  the  buyer  can  run  upstairs 
to  a  finance  company.  The  loan  charges? 
Anywhere  from  34  to  S»  percent  true  In- 
terest I 

Ifot  aU  saTlnga  banks  In  New  York  State 
earn  for  depositor*  predsely  the  aame  in- 
terest-dlvldend  rate,  nor  charge  an  Identteal 
Interest  rate  on  passbook  loans.  But  they 
are  close  enough.  In  both  instances,  for  the 
prtnctplee  above  to  apply. 


{From  the  Medina  (Ohio)   Oounty  Ountto, 

Hay   \i.  19071 

SsTx  Mocirr  Vnitoic 

In  a  few  months.  Plscataway  Park  wtU  have 
sewer  and  water. 

At  first  glance,  a  stay-at-home  mJdweat- 
emer  might  ask.  "3o?" 

So,  the  pressure  for  devtioplng  the  park 
into  residential  and  cocmaerdal  allotments 
will  Increase.  And  the  view  trxnn  historic 
Mount  Vernon  could  change  from  Inspira- 
tional to  sickening. 

Congress.  Ln  one  of  Its  rare  Impulses  of 
thrift,  has  lopped  out  of  the  approprlutlons 
bUl  the  »3.7  mUllod  for  Its  share  of  preserv- 
ing the  i>ark. 

Private  landowners — along  wltli  two  non- 
profit foundsUons — have  worked  tireleasly 
and  with  great  aucceas  thus  far  to  preserve 
the  now  from  Mount  Vernon,  the  plc- 
ttireeque  estate  of  our  first  Preeldent. 

Private  donations  and  scenic  easements  on 
the  Maryland  shore  across  from  the  historic 
site  have  more  than  matched  federal  expen- 
ditures, nr-fct^g  preservation  of  the  area  a 
bsrgaln  for  taxpayers. 

To  thoee  who  have  been  sickened  by  the 
sight  of  the  mess  hucksters  have  made  at 
Oettysburg  National  Park,  the  messa^  Is 
clear. 

Oet  out  the  ball  points  and  the  typewriters. 
Direct  the  mall  to  Senators  lAuschs  and 
Young.  B«vi"g  them  to  help  restore  the  outs 
In  the  Interior  Department's  allocation  for 
the  preservation  of  PlscaUway  Park.  Md. 

Tou  may  also  write  to  a  leader  In  the  pre- 
servation flgtat.  Bep.  H.  O.  Macben.  1423 
Loniprorth  House  OSlce  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC,  30616. 

This  battle  can  stUl  be  won. 


Mr.  Katzenbech't  )ob  tIU  not  be  easy.  He 
will  try  to  persuade  leaders  of  the  new  Africa 
that  the  United  SUtea  la  not  dlaengaglng 
from  the  continent,  that  Washington  re- 
mains Interested  In  their  problems  and  op- 
posed to  perpetuation  of  white  minority  rule 
in  southern  Africa, 

Be  will  be  called  on  to  'explsln  how  the 
United  States,  on  one  aide,  can  take  itrong 
stands  against  the  white  rebel  regime  in 
Rhodesia  and  agalnat  South  Africa's  flouting 
of  the  United  Nations  in  South  West  Africa 
and.  on  the  other,  can  approve  such  a  spec- 
tacular goodwill  gesture  toward  Pretoria  as 
the  visit  of  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  Capetown. 

The  Under  Secretary'a  trip  to  an  area  en- 
tirely avoided  to  date  by  the  moat  traveled 
Secretary  of  State  in  our  history  la  a  tribute 
to  the  peralstence  of  J.  Wayne  Prederlcka. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Af- 
faire. In  accompanying  Mr.  Katzenbach.  Mr. 
Fredericks  may  be  performing  a  last  public 
service  before  returning  to  private  life. 

In  five  years  of  hard  work  he  has  done 
much  to  persuade  the  State  Department's 
seventh  floor  that  Africa  exlsU  and  will  not 
go  away — a  considerable  achievement. 
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Who  Owu  On  UuT«ruii«7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  BOB  CASET 


TUt  Trip  b  Neceuarr 


M«£n>,  OUo,  Coutr  Gazette  Uries  Prei- 
crralioa  of  View  FroB  Mooat  Vernoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MAETTJUfB 
IN  TBI  HODSK  OT  KIPRBSENTATIVES 

Mottdav,  May  IS.  19«7 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Me- 
dina. Ohio.  Count;  Gazette  In  an  edi- 
torial on  Monday,  May  15.  1987,  called 
upon  Ita  readers  to  urge  Congress  to  save 
the  view  from  Mount  Vernon. 

In  rffiitny  for  measures  to  Insure  funds 
for  parkland  acquisition  at  Plscataw&y 
Park,  across  the  Potomac  River  from 
Mount  Vernon,  the  County  Gazette  cor- 
rectly states  that  "the  pressure  for  de- 
veloping the  park  Into  residential  and 
commercial  allotments  wUl  increase.  And 
the  view  from  historic  Mount  Vernon 
could  change  from  Inspirational  to  sick- 
ening." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  County 
Gazette  tor  Its  suiiport  of  this  effort  to 
save  what  many  ot  us  regard  as  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Estate, 
Its  overview  acroo*  the  Potomac  River, 
I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  In 
the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  BOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1967 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  duiinB  the 
put  v«ek.  the  New  York  Times  carried 
an  editorial  recognizing  the  Invaluable 
efforta  of  J.  Wayne  Predericfca  In  his  5 
years  of  service  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  African  Affairs. 

Por  the  past  3  years.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  Mr. 
Fredericks,  as  a  member  of  the  African 
Subcommittee  of  the  Houae  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  as  a  participant  In 
the  annual  Anglo-American  Parliamen- 
tary Conferences  on  Africa. 

I  have  the  highest  resjiect  for  his 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Africa, 
and  for  his  enlightened  and  persistent 
efforts  In  the  critical  area  of  African  de- 
velopment, during  a  time  when  crises  In 
other  areas  of  the  world  have  tended  to 
divert  American  attention  from  this  vital 
area  of  concern . 

I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Recoxd  the 
editorial  from  Mne  New  York  Times  of 
MayO: 

TKIS  TKtP  IB  NH38SABT 

The  trip  to  elersn  African  oountrlee  on 
which  trnder  Secretary  o!  State  Katxenbach 
Btarts  tomorrow  wUl  be  the  flrst  sucta  swing 
throufti  ATiica  by  anyone  frtnn  State's  top 
Uyir.  llM  tr^  Is  long  orerduc. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  May  17.  19S7 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi 
Robert  I.  Kahn,  Congregation  Emanu  El, 
Houston.  Tex.,  Is  not  only  a  great 
spiritual  leader  but  a  One  scholar  of  con- 
temporary American  life. 

RecenUy  Rabbi  Kahn  delivered  one  of 
his  excellent  sermons  on  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day  which  I  feel  deserves  the 
attention  of  this  Congress. 

Although  the  great  University  at 
Berkeley  Is  useA  in  Uils  sermon,  the 
words  can  apply  Just  as  readily  to  any 
university  of  this  Nation. 

I  commend  the  following  sermon  by 
Rabbi  Kahn  to  all  thinking  Americans: 
Who  Owks  thi  Ujnvnwrrr? 
(By  Rabbi  Robert  I.  Kahn.  Ooogregatlon 
Emanu  Bl ,  Houston,  Tex. ) 
Who  owns  the  university? 
This  question  was  raised  by  the  student- 
strikers  at  Berkeley  University  in  California 
this  past  winter.  It  Is  a  new  question,  one 
that  I  do  not  recall  ever   being  raised  be- 
fore. There  have   been  student  movements 
In  many  American  universities  In  the  past, 
but  these  have  all,  to  my  memory,  been  pro- 
jected against  one  or  another  policy  ot  the 
sdmlnlstratlon.   But   at   Berkeley  one  Issue 
raised  was  no  longer  administrative  regula- 
tions or  faculty  policy,  but  the  control  of 
the  university  Iteelf. 

And  this  was  not  merely  Implied;  It  was 
spoken  outright.  Por  example,  the  President 
of  the  Stanford  Unlvenlty  student  body  came 
to  Berkeley  to  ipeak  to  a  student  rally. 
These  are  his  words : 

"A  university  does  not  belong  to  the  ad- 
minlstratlaci  nor  to  the  regents.  It  la  not 
the  property  of  a  state.  The  uulveralty  be- 
longs to  the  peo[de  who  come  here  for  un- 
derstanding.' 

And  when  tbe  strike  flaOed  out.  Mario 
SaTlo  proclaimed  that  this  Is  ocOy  an  annls- 


tlce:  "We  don't  stop."  be  Is  reported  as  say- 
ing, "we  don't  stop  until  this  place  is  ruled 
by  the  members  of  the  community — the  stu- 
dents here,  and  those  faculty  memben  who 
are  prepared  to  Join  us." 

Who  does  own  the  unlversltyT 

It  seems  obvious  that,  as  far  as  state  unl- 
verslttee  are  concerned,  the  university  be- 
longs to  the  pe<^le  of  the  state.  (Tlie  only 
way  In  which  students  could  own  a  uni- 
versity la  If ,  as  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  stu- 
dents were  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  Instruc- 
tion, hire  thetr  own  teachers,  build  their  own 
buUdmgs,   and   run   their  own   affairs.) 

Berkeley  Is  supported  by  taxes  paid  by 
the  people.  Its  budget  is  approved  by  a  leg- 
islature elected  by  the  people.  Its  regents  are 
appointed  by  a  governor  responsible  to  the 
people.  The  people  own  the  university. 

Because  American  state  universities  belong 
to  the  people,  thetr  policies  wUl  obviously 
reflect  the  American  democratic  Institutions 
by  which  the  people  are  governed.  The  uni- 
versity Is  not  a  universe  apart,  but  a  facet 
of  the  society  which  gives  it  Its  being,  and 
it  Is  subject  to  the  same  principle  that 
governs  the  people  in  every  other  facet  of 
their  lives. 

The  principle  bolls  down  to  freedom  and 
responalbllty. 

The  American  dttxen  has  certain  free- 
dcHHs,  guaranteed  him  by  his  Constitution, 
and  he  also  has  certain  responslbllltlea  Im- 
posed on  him  by  law.  If  someone  tries  to  in- 
terfere With  his  freedom,  he  may  call  upon 
the  law  to  protect  him.  If  he  refuses  to  carry 
his  reeponsibUltles.  he  must  bear  the  punish- 
ment involved.  Without  freedom,  responsi- 
bility Is  slavery;  without  responsibility,  free- 
dom is  anarchy.  It  Is  the  two  In  fruitful  ten- 
sion that  express  and  preserve  a  democratic 
way  of  life. 

This,  by  the  way.  Is  a  principle  that  goes 
deep  Into  our  Biblical  tradition.  Breathe 
there  a  rabbi  with  a  homlletlcal  sense  so 
dead  that  never  to  his  congregation  has  said. 
"As  surely  as  Sinai  follows  the  Exodus,  so 
responsibility  follows  freedem?"  Hard  on  the 
heels  of  liberty  came  law.  Man  Is  free,  Ood 
sent  Moeea  to  make  him  free,  but  man  Is  also 
responsible,  Ood  gave  the  law  to  outline  that 
responsibility. 

This  is  the  highest  teaching  of  Judaism, 
and  it  Is  the  central  theme  of  American  gov- 
ernment, freedom  and  reaponslbUlty. 

When  we  apply  this  basic  Idea  to  the  uni- 
versity, we  find  a  pretty  consistent  answer 
to  the  problems  raised  by  the  student  strike 
at  Berkeley. 

The  Btudenta  ought  to  have  the  same  right 
as  every  cttlsen  to  freedom  of  speech  which 
means,  c*  course,  the  freedom  to  criticise 
and  the  freedom  to  propose  change.  He 
ought  not  to  have  to  give  up  this  right  when 
he  enters  the  campus.  That  freedom  is  im- 
portant and  It  should  be  guarded.  I  like  the 
idea  of  a  Hyde  Park  kind  of  area  on  the  cam- 
pus where  any  and  every  kind  of  Idea,  even 
those  which  may  seem  repulsive,  may  \x  ex- 
pressed by  students. 

But  this  freedom  must  be  matched  with 
responsibility,  and  at  least  the  same  amount 
of  responsibility  as  oB  the  cumpus.  The  right 
of  free  speech  Is  not  totally  unlimited.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  set  up  and  will  continue 
to  set  up  guidelines.  Students  are  Just  as 
subject  to  such  guidelines  on  the  campus  as 
citlEens  are  off  It. 

Another  responslbUlty  of  the  right  to  free 
speech  Is  the  right  of  others  to  the  same.  I 
do  not  have  to  listen  to  an  Idea,  but  I  have 
no  right  to  try  to  sUence  the  speaker. 

Por  example,  one  professor  at  Berkeley  re- 
ports that  when  a  debate  on  Viet  Nam  was 
held,  the  speakers  against  American  pollcf 
were  politely  listened  to,  but  when  speakers 
for  it  began  to  speak,  they  were  almost 
howled  down  by  hecklers.  Ijeaders  of  the  free 
speech  movement  encouraged  this  interfer- 
ence with  free  speech. 


Studenta  ought  also  to  have  an  appropri- 
ate and  democratic  student  goremment  and 
the  right  peacefully  t6  assemble,  and  to  ap- 
peal through  channels  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  The  right  to  assemble  carries  the 
rcsponslbiUty  to  do  It  peacefuUy.  The  right  to 
appeal  through  channels  carries  with  tt  the 
negaUve  obUgatlon  not  to  take  unilateral 
action. 

And  If  studenu  use  these  rlghu  but  refuse 
their  reeponslblUtles,  then  they  have  no  right 
to  demand  Immunity  from  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. If  I  exercise  my  freedom  by  driving  my 
car  at  a  speed  faster  than  aUowed  by  law,  I 
cannot  complain  tf  the  offloer  gives  me  a 
ucket. 

Rights  and  responslblUtiee  go  band  la 
hand. 

This  same  |»lnclple  applies  to  the  teaching 
assistants  who  played  quite  a  role  in  this 
year's  student  strike.  They  are  employees  of 
the  university:  they  have  assumed  obUga- 
tlons  to  the  university.  If  they  strike,  then 
they  must  accept  the  penalties  that  go  with 
it. 

Afi  to  non-Students,  tbey  really  have  no 
campus  rights  at  all  precisely  because  they 
cannot  be  held  responsible.  The  real  contra- 
diction in  this  whole  matter  is  the  non- 
student  who  addresses  a  student  rally  and 
caUs  on  students  for  disobedience  for  which 
the  student  is  the  one  who  bears  the  punish- 
ment. It  U  as  though  I  were  to  go  acroas  the 
street  to  Rice  University  and.  bearing  a  stu- 
dent call  for  a  show  of  hands  on  a  student 
strike,  I  were  to  raise  my  hand  and  demand 
to  be  counted  In  that  vote.  X  have  no  right 
In  that  situatlcm  because  I  take  no  responsl- 
bUlty for  its  consequences. 

Who  owns  the  university?  The  people  own 
the  university.  The  people  del^ate  their  au- 
thority to  r^r^nts  who  In  turn  appomt  an  ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  This  delegated  authority  can 
always  be  exercised.  Students  have  the  right 
and  the  obUgatlon  to  communicate  about 
their  problems  to  the  administration,  or  even 
to  the  people,  but  they  do  not  and  cannot 
and  must  not  act  as  though  they  own  the 
university.  They  do  not. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  a  sad  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  to  foUow  the  advice  of 
thoee  who,  like  Governor  Reagan,  have  said 
in  the  baldest  and  simplest  terms,  "No  one 
has  to  attend  a  university.  It  la  a  voluntary 
institution.  There  are  rules  that  govern  It. 
If  you  dont  like  the  rules  you  are  free  to 
leave  the  university." 

This  sounds  very  practical  at  flrfit  hearing, 
but  It  Is  an  ominous  thought;  it  simply 
echoes  the  type  of  thinking  that  responds  to 
any  suggestion  to  improve  our  society  with 
the  words,  "If  you  dont  like  It  here  In 
Amertca.  why  doat  you  go  soooewbere  else?" 
The  very  essence  of  Americanism  is  that  If 
you  don't  like  it.  you  have  the  right  to  use 
legitimate  means  to  change  it. 

Therefore,  we  who  do  own  the  universities 
ought  to  listen  to  the  students,  take  them 
eerlously.  Investigate  tbelr  oomplalnts,  and 
give  thought  to  their  criticism. 

A  university  is  not  a  factory,  and  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  programed  produotton  of 
learning  where  we  put  a  Preahman  In  at  one 
end  and  watch  a  Senior  ecnerge  from  the 
other.  Underlying  some  of  the  discontent  at 
Berkeley  are  some  very  real  problems  of  the 
huge  university  in  whioh  the  student  tends 
to  become  a  number.  Th9  very  heart  of  a 
democracy  Is  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  campus  must  not  teach  subjects;  It 
must  teach  persons  as  well,  and  part  of  per- 
sonal developcnent  is  taking  on  the  freedoms 
and  the  respcuiBlbllltles  of  aodety. 

This  Is  not  the  students*  responsibility 
alone:  they  alone  do  not  own  the  university. 
But  we  do.  therefore  we  must  aooept  our 
reeponsibUltles  and  seek  to  bvUid  schools  of 
hli^r  learning  that  wlU  build  better  dU- 
■ena  and  In  turn  build  a  better  society. 


The  Kcaaedr  RaaaJ:   ExpedaBoBi  a»d 
Realties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIVOSXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  Mon- 
day night  the  world's  most  significant 
tariff  reduction  conference  concluded. 
Bernard  Nossiter,  In  Tuesday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  described  the  circumstances 
of  the  final  negotiation  session: 

The  big  break  came  at  0:S0  this  evening 
(Monday).  The  chief  negotiator  for  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market,  Jean  Rey.  called 
his  American  opposite  number,  William  M. 
Roth,  who  was  catching  up  on  lost  sleep  at 
the  Hotel  Richmond  here  <Oeneva.). 

According  to  Roth.  Bey  said,  "You  wanted 
to  talk  to  me  and  rm  ready  to  talk  to  you." 
Ten  minutes  later,  Rey  was  In  Roth's  room 
.  .  .  In  ao  minutes,  they  settled  on  tariff 
cuu  In  the  eenalttve  areas  of  chemicals 
and  agriculture  .  .  . 

They  then  quickly  worked  out  the  re- 
maining lasuee  with  the  other  major  part- 
ners .  .  .  and  by  U:ao  the  Kennedy  Round 
was  over. 

This  final  meeting  culminated  4  years 
of  negotiations  which  were  at  different 
times  during  the  lengthy  proceedings 
characterized  as  Intense,  despondent, 
apathetic,  fnistratlng,  antagonistic,  and 
sometimes  productive.  Almost  to  the  last 
minute  few  participants  cared  to  specu- 
late on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  final 
outc<»ne. 

With  only  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
plex documents  and  the  revision  of  tariff 
schedules  remaining,  many  who  Just  a 
few  short  days  ago  were  caught  up  in 
the  final  Intensive  and  hectic  bargain- 
ing, will  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  their  views  on  the  ramifications 
and  meaning  of  the  agreements  they 
help  conclude. 

InlUally,  the  administration  has  en- 
thusiastically acknowledged  the  agree- 
ments as  a  brilliant  success.  Nossiter.  in 
his  Tuesday  analysis,  Is  not  as  kind — 
see  attached. 

Whatever  the  Immediate  dialog  the 
long-range  effects  and  Impact  of  the 
Kennedy  round  are  difficult  to  determine 
at  this  early  date.  President  Johnson  has 
asked  that  the  staff  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Tariff  Negotiations  begin 
a  year's  study  of  the  Nation's  trade  policy 
with  the  purpose  of  recommending  the 
direction  we  should  pursue  now  that  the 
Kermedy  round  is  concluded. 
Risroaicsi.  FKaapEcnvx 

The  Kennedy  round  is  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  international  attempts  to  re- 
duce trade  barriers.  Since  World  War  n, 
and  before  the  Kennedy  round,  five  tariff 
reduction  sessions  were  held,  concluding 
with  the  Dillon  round  In  the  early  1960's. 
All  the  major  postwar  conferences,  in- 
cluding Kennedy,  have  been  under  the 
auspices  of  the  prestigious  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT. 

The  previous  conferences  have  bitten 
de^iy  into  trade  barriers.  In  the  post- 
war world  tariffs  on  products  made  and 
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tmded  »inon«  the  IndustrtaUiwl  T»Uon»  baiMMlor  Roth,  estimated  that  the  reduc-  soUdlfled  bdilnd  »  single  barrier.  Our 

Swbeon^«b«tantlaUy  reduced.  Manj  tloua  wlU  favorably  affect  »me  20  per-  flrat  and  orlgtaal  concern  ™  reaeonahle 

t^Su^  far  lower  ttJlay  then  a*  any  cent  of  UB.  Unporti  and  export..  aecea  Into  the  Comn,  on  Market  before 

tlin«  since  the  depression,  and  In  many  The  United  States.  *hlle  not  gaining  '^  "™  ^^^„2i,  ^^  r,,n.rrp«  for 

^^e  the  end  of  the  laat  century,  ,b  It.  original  objectives,  did  manage  to  ^if *"' ^""^."^f^^^iS^^^^ 

^United  States  ha.  mmy  rate,  on  g^„  .  m  percent  reduction  In  tarlfls  to-  ^'£,''^'jJ^t';^°'ij'S,'SS^^^SS 

Import,  that  are  one-quarter  of  what  poged  by  the  Common  Market  on  agrlail-  ?f„J*  P*^^?i*^'Vf^"_?XL  80 

S^wer»  In  1934.  tural  products.   And  while  abandoning  United  Stat«  Mid  U«  EEC  produce  80 

5ie  tariff  and  trade  history  oJ  the  past  ^  a^and  for  a  guaranteed  10  percent  Percent  of  a  P^^fular  1^.  ^  these 

ao  jira  ha.  been   oharacterized  by  a  access  Into  the  Common  Market  for  U.S.  Instance   reduction!  to  Kro  ^j",,^ 

decre^  In  trade  barrier,  with  a  corol-  agriculture,  an  agreement  sponsored  by  "^80"'''t^-  T?///""*"",'  T"  ^^Z,T.' 

S^^reaUta  trade.  World  trade  since  Se  united  SUt^  guaranteeing  4.5  mil-  tU  June  30,  1967,  to  <»ncl"1eand  Imple- 

r»48  has  expanded  by  over  300  percent,  uon  tons  of  free  wheat  for  hungry  na-  ment  ^^^^^^^'^^'^■.^^^  „ 

iStay,  world  trade  stands  at  »180  bU-  tions  from  a  consorUum  of  rich  states.  The   Kermedy   Initiative   Q^^  «" 

5oS^  intemaOomU  trade  account,  for  „»«  concluded.  ^d""  ^L'ltf.^Z.ZZ,^^ 

Sno*  10  per^nt  of  the  ONP  of  the  t^„  ^^  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  ^''^l"^  ^e  ?r*Sden?1nvl.^S^ 

United  SUte..  while  there  will  not  be  a  guaranteed  ac-  S.?,  H^«  ^;J^J  2^.^„^d  ^^^  d^^ 

™,  «M«««  «x>n.«c  «.«rr  cess  for  U3.  agricultural  product.  Into  ^.J^ 'J^^^^^ge  Sf^e  q^sUoS. 

The  Kennedy  round  when  placed  In  "«<^f»»°"  Market  our  s^o^tu^^  ^^  ^^^  STthTllss-developed  naUons. 

the  perspecOve  of  the  trade  Wstory  erf  por^  to  "!« J^^",^''""f„^  "Jf?*-  price-support   leveU,    quota.,   subsidies, 

the  postworld  war  era  suggests  Its  Unpact  ^Uie  period  from  19M  to  19M  our  e^  producUon   control   lln«>clng   of   sur- 

may  be  subject  to  diminishing  Impor-  ports  In  this  »«»!™r^ff*f  ,^^  ""'  ^  plu..«s,  and  so  forth,  were  questions  the 

tance.  This  perspective  Is  accurate  only  »«»J?UUon.  iUrr^uWurU  ImporU^  Initiators  of  the   confetwice  hoped  It 

to  the  degree  of  Importance  placed  upon  the  EEC  to  the  Dnlt«d  States  Increased  consider 

J^urtloS^  rate,  of  specific  commodl-  »50  million  over  the  »Xgfv^t  taSJ"  W^en  th,^  goal,  were  announced,  and 
ties.  When  reviewed  from  thU  stance  tha  JaTs  agreement.  »1J^prc^b^n^lntor-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  reduction  author- 
twill  round  concluded  Monday  night  1.  fere  with  this  healtoy  »^f  ™^'-  "?*  uy  of  th^  President  understood  the  Ken- 
Uttle  more  than  a  continuation  of  lU  '"'"' ^^^  «=«^f»^';„^«|f^  *"  "«"  nedy  round  took  on  a  significance  beyond 
five  predecessors.  The  fact  that  niany  of  the  free  wheat  arnmgemmt.  it.  five  predecessors.  Fifty-three  nation, 
specific  tariffs  had  been  reduced  substan-  The  major  concession  of  the  wnitM  j^j^rpj  j^t^  thg  negotlaUons.  and  a 
tlally  over  the  past  20  years  left,  the  nego-  states  centered  around  the  aiitequated  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  expectation  wa.  gen- 
Uators  at  the  Kennedy  round  talking  American   seUlng   price   for   chemlca^.  ^^^^        "^ 

about  reducing  by  SO  percent  a  tariff  only  a  few  chemicals  are  stm  protected  The  expectations  were  soon  fnutrated. 

that  had  already  been  reduced  75  per-  by  the  schedule  Imposed  by  Congrej  m  pr^t^rtlon  of  Interests  became  dominant, 

cent  of  It.  original  rate.  In  essence,  the  i»22.  An  average  acroB-the-N)ard  reduc-  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  settled  into  interminable 

Kennedy  round  could  not  have  much  of  Uon  of  20  percent  was  agreed  upoii^  Ttie  wrangling  over  each  of  the  thousands  of 

an  impact  on  many  specific  commodity  EEC  will  reduce  almost  all  their  cheml-  Carriers  on  specific  producte. 

T»t«  snce  the  size  of  many  tariffs  were  cal  tariffs  by  20  percent,  and  their  high  po„ycal  appendage,  attached  them- 

rignflcantly  reduced  by  previous  postwar  ones  by  30  percent    -nie  H,'"ted8tatM  ^j^^  ^  ^^  personality  of  the  round. 

oonferenceJi.  wUl  reduce  Its  tariff,  by  50  PfJ]^'  °°  some  observers  viewed  the  squabbling 

Various  protectlonest  element.  In  the  most  chemicals  If  Congress  repeals  ine  ^^^^^^  j^e  United  States  and  the  EEC 

United  State,  may   disagree   with  the  1922  legislation.  ^  symptomaUc  of  relation,  within  the 

above  conclusion.  However,  there  1.  little  in  all  previous  periods  of  tariff  leduc-  y^tlantlc    CommurUty.    Warning,    that 

dononstrable   proof   showing   that  In-  tlon  and  contapondlng  expan.lon  our  f^uure  of  the  round  would  further  Mur 

ereawd  trade.  Including  Imports  will  be  trade  surplus  was  advantageously  affect-  y,^     deteriorating     situation     between 

the  r«a«m  for  the  failure  of  solid  Indus-  ed.  During  such  periods  the  U.S.  balance-  -Washington  and  certain  capitals  In  the 

try  Xnn  In  the  c»m  of  marginal  small  of-payment.  position  improved-  There  I.  continent  became  frequent. 

Indusby  such  a.  umbrella  frames,  spring  no  reason  to  beUeve  the  contrary  wUl  be  .j^^  Kennedy  round  slowly  began  to 

clotbeq>ln.,  cotton   typewriter   ribbons,  the  case  now  that  the  Kennedy  round  jyroboUze   the  lart  hope  of  the  trade 

Mfety  pin.,  bicycles,  and  so  forth,  and  ha.  concluded.  An  acceleraUon  In  trade  g^anslonlsts.    Increasingly    It    became 

so  forth,  there  1.  Uttle  evidence  to  indl-  Ouxid  favor  our  balance-of-payment«  evident  that  If  the  round  faUed  protec- 

cate  reduction,  achieved  In  the  Kennedy  poattloo.  tlonlst  and  nationalist  Interests  would 

round  will  have  a  negative  lmpe«t.  Any  of  course,  one  of  the  realities  of  1967  prevail  throughout  the  world.  Trade  bar- 

Impsct  will  be  further  softened  by  the  impln^g  upon  trade  exiJanslon  1.  Inter-  rler.  would  rise,  and  the  significant  ac- 

provlsioo  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act     national  liquidity.  Tied  as  we  are  to  gold,  compllshments  of  the  postwar  era  would 

that  re<julreB  percentage  reduction,  to  be  and  this  precious  substance's  Inability  be     abandoned.     Most    pessimistically, 

carried  out  over  a  5-yc«Lr  period-  to  faclllUte  trade  liquidity,  the  expan-  knowledgable  obMrvers  speculated  that 

The  round  however,  take,  on  greater    slon  expected  may  not  be  a.  large  a.  It  ^o,  the  coHapae  of  the  roimd  would 

significance  tor  rea«)n.  that  will  be  re-     should.  This  point,  up  a  corollary  prob-  come  the  day  of  the  regional  trading 

viewed  later  'em  In  Intematloruil  trade.  Encouraging  block  and  all  the  attenuating  negative 

THE  KxwoMic  «i>v»KT.OM  tr»de  cxpanslon  by  reducing  barriers  Is  characteristics  such  a  block  represents. 

.._.  ~i  H,.  nw«.u^tnr>.  uTTM^  uDOH     cflectlve  If  th*  mean,  of  fsclllUtlng  the  The  failure  of  the  Kennedy  round  spelled 

M«t  of  the  reduction,  agreea  upon  fr«nimrtlon«  1.   readUv    available  ^^^v  <,i„„m  fnr  world  trade    and  as  a 
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!*°?ff'K  ^-  .,Jf.^J^i/>Sr™7u  and  <»h  "pan"!  ^"^  '*"  demand.  Gold  result  the  significance  of  the  conference 

T^T*  ^J^1.^4^^erenSrAl  cannot.  And  as  long  as  it  is  used  to  back  ^as  blown  up  out  of  aU  proportion  to 

*^  T^„^?^Tl^,S^aSo^v^  tatematlonal  exchange,  adequate  Uquld-  the  realities  of  the  actual  Impact  it  could 

L'S;?  JSSSX  of  «me^wer  Pric^  '»  ««  •  «^'"  f""*'  ^  ""^"^  '^'^*  have  In  specific  tariff  reduction.  The  fact 

5l^*I!^^rti^i.^L].  on  nrod^  expansion.  RecognlUon  of  this,  and  re-  that  these  negaUve  circumstances  were 

i!!?'*;?^  .^w^^^Ion^^SotoM  '0™°'  the  present  system  of  Interna-  averted  by  the  agreements  concluded  at 

'Tfv '*1^/h^h  ^i.^  i^,1le^^  "onal    exchange    and    Uquldlty    would  the  rt)und  to  m  ttMlf  a  positive  aceom- 

^'""L^r^f^Hl,^!  Jo7,^,^nalI5!  make  future  «sslons  similar  to  the  Ken-  piighment. 

^^t^'Se^  ^e^de^l^^J^U^^  nedy  round  more  -eaningfiU^  ^,  n:20  pm.  Monday  nteht  ^e  po- 

^J^Sy  becau«  France  has  consistent-  xx«ct.t.on.  .ko  «*i.it«.  uucal  questions  ;^-»-»^  ,"^,«  ^'»""° 

\3  refused  to  negoUate  the  privUeged  po-  When  John  Kennedy  originally  asked  community,  «nd  the  wU- founded  con- 

^^t^r^-'^''°'"-^'^  ^ASt-^a^-u^dToaT^-s^^  ---^"^T' ir^^rS 

reS^^"s«^e-ss^oTs:"s^-  ^'^z^r^^'XJ^^^  =^^H£SS 

S^iS^<Ju?SrfnUSj^.^  to  negotlato  reduction,  before  the  Six  An  averw  reduction  of  30  percent  «em. 


•dTUitBfes  bar  farmer  Afrtc&n  oolootas  anjor 
In  tbe  Commaa  Ifkrkcit.  Alao,  all  tbe  rldi  *r* 
ocmUniilnc  to  llmK  tlie  t«ztll«  goods  Ui&t  tbe 
poor  can  sell  through  &  system  of  quotas  XhAX 
haa  been  enlarged  OX1I7  m&r^laaUy. 

Xren  the  program  to  lupply  Iree  vbeat  to 
hungry  nationn  haa  bc«o  nulUfled  in  part. 
The  poor  buy  oonuuerciaily  about  10  million 
tons  of  wheat  a  year.  Now  the  rich  are  per- 
mitting the  Oxed  pric«  of  thU  wheat  to  In- 
^^  a      J  a  *«_      crease  more  than  10  per  cent.  In  other  words. 

IngnesB  of  the  advanced  nations  to  do     Dm  th«  Kenwidt  Rouwd  Accomplisb  rr»     ^^  j^^^  ^^  quarter  of  the  free  wheat  wiU  be 


to  have  been  achieved.  Those  who  needed  the  Kennedy  round  should  serve  as  a 

to  could  announce  the  round  successful.  spark,  encouraging  our  vigorous  exam- 

Certainly     acoompUsh»ents     of     the  Jnatlon  and  resolution  ol  the  many  proh- 

round  are  significant.  Not  so  much  In  the  lems  still  unsolved, 

dollar    amounts    Involved    because,    as  TTie  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the 

pointed    out    previously,    the    Kennedy  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the 

round  was  not  dealing  with  very  high  world  demand  we  do  nothing  less, 

tariffs  to  begin  with.  The  major  success  Two  points  of  view  published  In  tha 

of  the  round  lies  in  the  apparent  will-  Washington  Port  follow: 


away  with  trade  barriers  and  encourage 
trade  expansion. 

This  attitude  Is  Important  for  the 
future.  And  the  Kennedy  round's  most 
Important  contribution  Is  that  by  Its 
success  It  suggests  a  promising  future. 

In  order  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  truly  benefit  from  the  fruits  of 
an  ever -expanding  International  trade 
the  questions  originally  on  the  Kennedy 
round  agenda  must  be  resolved.  Barriers 
to  trade  must  continue  to  be  reduced. 
International  liquidity  must  be  improved 
by  reform.  These  are  the  obstacles  still 
confronting  us. 

The  success  of  the  Kennedy  round 
Indicates  there  Is  a  favorable  climate 
among  the  advanced  nations  to  deal  with 
these  obstacles.  This  climate  Is  encour- 
aging. 

WHAT  Nsrrt 

The  question  that  now  must  be  raised 
Is  what  direction  does  the  United  States 
take  now  that  the  Kennedy  round  is  con- 
cluded. As  previously  mentioned,  the 
President  has  requested  a  year's  study  to 
determine  an  answer.  This  would  sug- 
gest that  the  administration  does  not 
intend  major  trade  policy  pronounce- 
ments for  at  least  a  year. 

However,  there  is  a  full  agenda  of  prob- 
lems. The  Kennedy  round  did  little  to 
alter  the  trade  position  of  the  less- 
developed  nations.  This  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal Item  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  Trade  and  Development  Con- 
ference, opening  in  February  1968.  The 
questions  of  trade  preference  for  de- 
vel(n>lng  countries  Is  a  tc^lc  the  Presi- 
dent has  touched  on.  but  not  expanded. 

East-West  trade  barriers  are  a  major 
problem.  Can  we  afford  to  continue  to 
isolate  ourselves  from  the  markets  of 
East  Europe?  The  Issue  deserves  more 
Intense  attention  than  Congress  has  been 
willing  to  give.  The  time  has  come  when 
this  issue  must  be  put  squarely  before 
the  Nation  and  debated  on  its  merits. 

Agreements  on  international  liquidity 
must  be  pursued  with  persLstent  vigor. 
The  United  States  may  be  forced  to  take 
unilateral  action  in  this  sphere  In  order 
to  protect  Uie  dollar  and  advance  the 
cause  of  trade  expansion.  The  entire  Issue 
of  gold  and  Its  effect  on  trade  expansion 
must  gain  the  serious  attention  of  Con- 
gress. Too  often  In  the  immediate  past 
we  have  allowed  cliches  to  determine  our 
policy  toward  gold,  and  the  result  has 
been  and  Is  now  very  serious.  The  need 
for  a  more  flexible  unit  of  international 
exchange  Is  desperate. 

Nuisance  tariffs,  new  Presidential 
negotiation  authority,  diminishing  trade 
barriers  with  Canada,  the  Latin  Amerl- 
oan  Common  Market,  expanding  trade  In 
the  Padflc  Community,  production  con- 
trol, financing  subsidies,  price  supports, 
and  a  myriad  of  other  issues  all  crowd  for 
room  on  tha  trade  agenda  The  success  of 


Goals? 
(By  Bernard  D.  Nosalter) 
Gkncta,  May  15.— The  great  tsrlll  cutting 
exercise  that  wss  Anally  completed  in  ouUln* 
here  today  ts  unlikely  to  achieve  the  grandi- 
ose goals  designed  by  Its  authors. 

It  was  bom  in  the  fall  oJ  IJWl  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  trade  sdvlsers.  George  Ball, 
Howard  Petersen  and  Myer  Rashlsh  persuad- 
ed the  White  House  to  launch  a  massive  trade 
iniuauve.  They  hoped  that  large  reciprocal 
cuts  in  levies  would  accomplish  tour  major 
ends. 

At  the  moat  obvloiu  level,  tbt  Kennedy 
Round  was  to  touch  off  a  big  expansion  la 
world  trade.  It  Is  true  that  tarlSs  will  be 
coming  down  on  tens  0/  billions  of  dollars 
of  commerce.  American  consumeri  will  find 
that  the  levy  on  Volkswagens  is  down  from 
6.6  per  cent  to  3.35  per  cent,  that  the  %t  per 
cent  levy  on  txpenslve  Japanese  and  German 
cameras  has  been  sliced  in  hall. 

Similarly.  American  producers  of  machine 
tools  and  electronic  equipment  will  find,  their 
tariff  barriers  in  Europe  slaaheil  In  half  in 
many  cases,  by  a  quarter  In  otbera. 
Tsaim  sax  luaaiNAX, 
At  least  some  at  these  lower  cosU  will  be 
passed  on  to  oonsumers  and  lower  prices 
should  mean  more  trade.  But  except  In  some 
•pedal  Items,  most  duUes  In  the  Industrial- 
ized world  were  already  fairly  low  after  Ave 
earlier  rounds  of  postwar  tariff  bargaining. 
Tariffs  are  no  longer,  in  general,  a  major 
barrier  to  trade. 

AU  the  evidence  of  recent  yean  indicates 
that  trade  depends  on  Incomes.  When  an 
advanced  country's  Income  rose.  It  purchases 
rjx>m  abroad  rase.  Intematloaal  trade  among 
the  rich  depends  much  more  on  the  poltctee 
that  governments  pursue  to  keep  their  econ- 
omies expending,  and  on  the  assurance  of  an 
adequate  lupply  at  monetary  reserves,  than 
on  lower  tariffs. 

A  second  major  goal  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
■wbM  to  enable  large  corporations  to  sell  over 
tha  single  tariff  wall  that  the  six  nations  of 
the  Common  Market  have  nearly  completed. 
But  the  big  Ilmu  did  not  wait  for  the  slow 
t»jfc«  In  Geneva.  Several  years  ago,  they 
began  buUdlng  plants  Inside  ths  Common 
Market.  Thus  the  large  firms  leapt  over  the 
wall  Instead  of  waiting  for  It  to  come  down. 
A  third  objective  was  poUtlcal.  In  some 
mysterious  way.  It  was  believed  that  a  great 
tariff  swap  would  knit  the  Atlantic  nations 
more  closely  together.  Just  why  this  should 
be  so  has  never  been  saUstactorlly  explained. 

KO    EECWMINHTIONS 

However,  the  Geneva  bargaining  has  ac- 
complished at  least  a  negaUve  gain  In  this 
sphere.  If  the  talks  had  ended  In  deadlock, 
bitter  feelings  would  have  poisoned  ths  At- 
lantic atmosphere.  The  United  States  and  ths 
Common  Market  might  have  shrunk  more 
Into  themselvea,  might  very  well  have  begun 
constructing  new  trade  barriers  against  each 
other's  products. 

A  tlaal  major  objective  was  to  open  up 
markets  of  the  rich  to  the  poor.  TlrtuaUy 
nothing  was  achieved  here.  Most  of  ths  tariff 
cuts  are  on  sophisticated  consumer  and  In- 
dustrial pnxlucts  that  the  poor  don't  make 
or  can't  seU  in  intematlonaJ  coffni>eUUoQ. 

Tha  hope  that  tariffs  would  be  wiped  out 
«ntlr«ly  00  the  tropical  ivoducta  that  tb* 
poor  do  seU  has  largely  been  fr\istJ«tad  b»- 
oauas  Ptanoe  would  not  give  up  the  trad* 


offset  by  the  bigger  price  that  the  poor  wUl 
pay  for  their  purchased  grain. 

The  next  big  problem  on  the  trade  agenda 
Is  to  fulfill  soms  of  the  broken  pledgM  to 
the  poor  nations.  They  wUl  be  prewtng  with 
renewed  force  for  a  new  system  of  preferences 
under  which  a  ^>eclal.  lower  tariff  will  be 
placed  on  the  goods  they  can  seU. 

Tbls  raises  a  serious  question  about  prac- 
tices and  style.  The  six  postwar  tariff  cutttag 
n>unds  have  been  conducted  by  t2w  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Inevitably. 
OATT  has  developed  into  a  cory  club  of  the 
rich.  Its  director  general.  Erie  Wyndham 
White,  a  smooth  Brlti^  lawyer,  Is  comforta- 
ble In  this  exclusive  atrooei^ere  and  so  is  hts 
staff.  MM^over,  they  hsve  been  dedicated  to 
rule  that  a  tariff  cut  granted  one  country 
should  be  extended  to  all. 

Preferences  violate  this  doctrine  since  they 
mean  that  the  poor  would  get  bigger  tariff 
cuts  than  the  rich.  In  other  words.  OATT  and 
Wyndham  White  are  badly  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  next  roxind.  There  la  stlU  another 
trade  organ lr.atton,  the  XTnlted  Nations  Con- 
farenoe  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which,  with  Its 
brilliant  Argentine  economist.  Raoul  Prc- 
blsch,  developed  the  concept  of  preferenoee 
If  the  next  round  Is  to  give  the  poor  more 
thAn  token  treatment,  somehow  OATT  must 
be  mads  to  share  Its  role  with  Its  younger, 
U-N.  brother. 

BOUKD    or    ACOOMP1.ISHMXNT 

When  International  negotiations  are  drawn 
out  for  more  than  three  years  and  crises 
punctuate  each  step  along  the  way,  the  ac- 
complishments, no  matter  how  striking,  ore 
likely  to  be  underestimated .  But  nel ther 
fatigue,  nor  boredom,  nor  cynicism  over  Its 
shortcomings  can  really  detract  from  the 
solid  success  at  the  Kennedy  Round. 

Tixm  Anal  agreement  obligates  countries 
to  reduce  tariff!  on  about  90,000  Items  which 
account  for  SM  bUllon  of  International  trade. 
Tariff!  on  Industrial  products  are  on  the 
average  scheduled  to  be  rvduoed  by  about  33 
per  cent,  a  cut  which  Is  5.6  times  Isrger  than 
was  achieved  In  the  Dillon  Bound.  Despite 
ths  highly  protectionist  farm  program  of 
ths  Common  Market,  ths  inUfeets  of  the 
United  States  and  other  efDclent  producer! 
of  agricultural  products  are  ;votected.  And 
In  addition  to  the  tariff  concessions,  which 
are  the  most  far-reaching  ever  negoUated. 
substantial  progress  was  made  toward  the 
removal  of  nontorlff  barrlerfi. 

There  are  admittedly  shortcomings  In  the 
Anal  agreement.  The  lass  developed  countries 
have  long  complained  that  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tarlffi  and  Trade,  under  which 
the  Kennedy  Bound  was  conducted,  does  not 
adequately  represent  their  interests.  And  It 
Is  Indeed  deplorable  that  negotiators  at  Gen- 
eva were  not  able  to  avail  themselvea  of  an 
opportunity  to  eliminate  all  taiiffi  on  trop- 
ical agricultural  products.  But  against  that 
failure  there  Is  ths  important  wheat  agree- 
ment under  which  the  advanced  countries 
will  make  45  million  tons  available  to  the 
less  developed  countries  as  part  of  a  food 
aid  program.  Tlie  controversial  issue  of  pref- 
erential tariff  concessions  to  the  1e»  de- 
veloped can  be  dealt  with  more  effectively  in 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  which  meets  next  year  in  Delhi, 
than  In  the  OATT. 

A  number  of  loose  ends  must  be  tied  before 
ths    tariff    bargain    is    flnaUy    sealed,    and 
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promlD«nt  among  them  are  the  very  high 
tJurUTi  tbfti  tbia  country  levle*  oa.  th* 
American  Selling  Price  of  c«rtaln  chemical 
drestuffs  rather  than  on  the  value  in  the  ex- 
porting  oou&tiT.  The  underetan^Ung  la  that 
OoogreM  wUl  be  asked  to  ocmvert  the  ABP 
tariffs  to  an  ordlnarr,  ad  valorem  basis. 
Until  tt  does,  the  CommoD  Market  can  with- 
hold Important  conceesloris,  not  only  on 
chenUoai  tariffs,  but  on  the  modification  of 
the  discriminator;  automobile  road  taxes 
that  are  based  upon  engine  capacltr  m  well 
as  ooocesalona  on  some  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  fact  the  poet-Kennedy  Round  I^b- 
lattve  package  Is  so  highly  integrated  should 
Increase  the  likelihood  that  Congress  wtil 
pass  It. 

The  execution  of  the  negotiated  tariff 
reductions — and  the  adaptation  of  the  unt- 
form  antidumping  code,  which  will  be  pres- 
ently announced— will  expand  world  trade 
through  lower  prices  and  the  intenslflcatlon 
of  oompeUtlon.  For  thut  achievement,  those 
who  made  the  Kennedy  Round  a  success  de- 
serre  the  highest  praise.  Governor  Christian 
A.  Herter.  In  the  last  of  a  aeries  of  dlstin- 
gulahad  services  to  his  country,  was  the 
Pr«Bldent's  Special  RepresentAtive  for  Trade 
iregoUatdon  during  the  difficult.  formaUve 
pettod.  On  Governor  Herter's  death.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Roth  succeeded  to  the  post,  guiding 
the  American  side  of  the  negotiations  with 
patience  and  cx>nsummate  aJdll.  Ambasaador 
W.  Michael  Blumcnthal,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
performed  brilliantly  under  the  moat  trying 
clrcun^Btancea.  The  timely  Interventions  of 
Mr.  Eric  Wyndham  White.  OATT's  general 
secretary,  were  orudal.  since  he  Is  probably 
the  only  international  clvlt  servant  who  can 
with  hnpunlty  tell  feuding  ambassadors  that 
they  are  being  unreasonable.  And  finally. 
much  credit  should  be  accorded  President 
Johnson  for  withstanding  the  strongest  pro- 
tectionist preasurea  ever  to  be  exerted  on  the 
White  House. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1W3.  which 
permitted  this  country  to  engage  In  the  far- 
reaching  tariff  negotiations  In  Geneva.  Is 
one  of  the  proud  aocompllshmenta  of  the 
Kennedy  AdmlnlBtraUon.  Many  memorials 
have  been  erected  for  the  Ute  President,  but 
none  would  be  eo  functional,  so  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  as  the  prompt 
Congreaslooal  approval  of  the  tariff  agree- 
ment that  be  lnltut«d. 


Bfr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  ooUeaguBs  the  AFL-CIO  Newi  article 
od  this  subject: 

Local  Oxvn  Bruxmxnu  TaAtvxNo  xh 

OlTBKJI  SH  V 

MAOiaopr.  WiB. — Thirty-two  members  of 
Junior  claesce  in  Madison  high  schools  volun- 
tarily gave  up  the  right  to  sleep  late  on  cAght 
consecutive  Saturdays  to  Join  m  a  CltiEcn 
Apprentioeahlp  Program  sponsored  by  Retail 
Clerks  Local  1401. 

The  program  aimed  to  make  young  men 
and  women  of  high  achool  better  Informed 
as  to  the  aoctal  services  and  facilities  avail- 
able in  the  community  and  to  stimulate  a 
desire  to  play  a  part  in  community  affairs. 

The  students  met  tn  headquarters  of  the 
Unit«d  Community  Chest,  which  co-spon- 
sored the  program  with  Local  1401.  They 
heard  about  the  area's  health,  welfare  and 
recreational  agenclea  from  speakers  directly 
connected  with  their  day-to-day  operations. 
After  a  talk  of  about  an  hour  they  took  a 
short  break,  then  returned  for  20  minutes  or 
so  of  discussion  tn  small  groups. 

The  morning  ended  with  a  half-hour  ques- 
tion and  answer  seealon  with  the  speaker. 
In  addlUon.  field  trips  were  scheduled. 
High  school  Juniors  were  picked  for  the 
program  In  the  belief  that  they  would  have 
more  Ume  than  seniors  preparing  for  gradu- 
ation and  because  they  might  still  be  oon- 
Biderlng  careers  in  social  work.  It  was  first 
presented  In  social  studies  classes,  and  those 
accepted  had  to  have  the  ^>proval  of  their 
pfirents  and  their  school  offlclala. 

The  students  were  universally  enthusiastic 
about  the  program.  And  the  speakers  were 
Just  as  Impressed  by  the  youngsters'  acuity 
and  sharp  questioning. 

The  program  was  developed  with  the  aid 
of  Jack  BreU,  labor  Ualson  with  the  Commu- 
nity Welfare  Council,  and  Peter  Voeller.  na- 
tional RCIA  community  relations  director. 

Those  who  completed  the  course  were  pre- 
sented with  certificates  of  recognition  at  a 
luncheon  In  the  Labor  Temple  addressed  by 
Voeller.  Mayor  Otto  Feetge.  Pres.  Charles  P. 
Eikel.  Jr.,  of  the  Community  Chest  and  John 
D.  Carney.  APL-CIO  Oommunlty  Services 
AcUvlUea  Ualson  with  the  United  Commu- 
nity Funds  A  Councils  of  America,  New  Tork. 


Retail  Ocrka  Local  Giret  Stndeatf 
Traianif  m  Qtixeaship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wncoNBif 
D*  THE  HOTTSS  OF  RKPHESBNTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  May  17,  19S7 
Mr.  KABTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  day  tbe  Nation's  newspapers  and 
television  progianu  tell  us  of  some  new 
demonstration  or  other  kind  of  protest 
by  the  youtii  of  this  country.  That  is  why 
I  was  eapedally  pleased  to  read  In  tbe 
AFLi-CIO  News  about  an  affirmative  and 
most  eoDimendable  activity  by  some  of 
oar  younc  people. 

I  am  referrtn*  to  the  Clttwn  Appren- 
ticeship Procram  held  every  Saturday  by 
tbe  Retail  Clerks  Local  1401  In  Madison. 
Wis.  Tlie  wcnrk  done  by  tills  trade  union 
group  and  the  response  by  the  iilgh 
school  students  in  Madison  not  only  de- 
serves our  praise,  but  I  hope  that  the 
idea  may  be  adopted  elsewhere. 


A  Coap  ia  Greece— A  Bit  ef  Blackmail 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  csuvoaNia 
IN  TBS  BOU6X  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle In  Mcmday'B  Washington  Post  by 
Marquis  Chllds  raises  important  ques- 
tions about  what  we  Intend  to  do  In  the 
Greek  situation. 

Pouring  almost  M  billion  worth  of  aid 
Into  a  small  country  of  8  million  peoplt 
does  not  seem  to  have  Insured  the  sur- 
vival of  OOTistltuUonal  processes.  If  Mr. 
Chllds  is  correct  that  the  public  reaction 
of  tbe  United  States  Is  "little  more  than 
an  unhappy  squeak."  we  have  cause  to 
be  gravely  concerned  about  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  commitment  to  political  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  Chllds  refers  to  attempts  to  smear 
Andreas  Papandreou  as  a  Communist 
and  he  quite  rightly  points  out  that  Dr. 
Papandreou's  economic  views  are  about 
as  doctrinaire  and  leftist  as  the  Ameri- 
can New  Deal. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this 


excellent  article  on  the  Oredc  situation 
by  Mr.  Chllds: 

A  Coup  w  Qmkc*— A  Brr  or  Blacxmah. 

(By  MarquU  Chllcte) 
As  It  turned  ont.  the  top-«ecret  meeUnf 
In  Waahlngton  In  mtd-February  waa  like  the 
lament  of  a  Greek  ehorui  fCH-  the  tragedy  to 
come.  Around  the  table  were  mJUtajy.  Intel- 
ligence. Btate — all  the  powen  deaUng  with 
the  Greek  problem. 

CIA  report!  had  left  no  doubt  that  a  mili- 
tary coup  wae  In  the  making  with  tha  knowl- 
edge If  not  tbe  aanctton  of  King  Oonatantlne. 
It  oould  hardly  have  been  a  secret.  Since- 
1947  the  Greek  army  and  the  Amerlcui  mili- 
tary aid  group  In  Athens,  numbering  eeveral 
hundred,  have  worked  as  part  of  the  same 
team.  Ttie  Cemm  has  spent  something  under 
•3  billion  on  the  guns,  planes,  tanks  and 
ships  of  Che  Greek  forces. 

The  solemn  question  was  whether  by  some 
subtle  political  Intervention  the  coup  oould 
be  prevented.  Could  parliamentary  govern- 
ment be  saved  even  though  George  Papan- 
dreou and  his  eon.  Andreas,  were  driven 
from  the  political  scene?  This  last  was  the 
goal  of  the  extreme  right  among  the  mili- 
tary. The  elder  Papandreou  had  become 
something  of  a  folk  hero — he  had  obtained 
the  only  outright  majority  tn  the  history  of 
Greek  elections  In  modem  times.  To  throw 
him  out  would  be  to  throw  out  the  symbol 
of  tbe  democratic  process.  A  "plot"  hsd  been 
worked  up,  believed  largely  the  fabrication 
of  the  mUltary.  end  Andreas  waa  under  In- 
vMtigatlon  for  poaalble  c<xisplracy  to  oommit 
treason. 

The  consensus  around  the  table,  after 
some  hand-wringing  with  agonized  appraisals 
of  the  oonaequences,  wss  that  no  course  of 
action  was  feasible.  A«  one  of  the  senior 
civilians  present  recalls  It,  Walt  Rostow.  tbe 
Preeldent'i  adviser  on  national  security  af- 
fairs, closed  the  meeting  with  these  words  r 
I  hope  you  understand,  gentlemen,  that 
what  we  have  concluded  here,  or  rather  have 
failed  to  conclude,  makes  the  future  course 
of  events  In  Greece  inevitable. 

Those  events  have  now  run  their  cour&e 
and  Greece  Is  under  a  Fasdet-type  dictator- 
ship like  that  In  Italy  in  the  'aOs  and  'VOi. 
The  knock  on  the  door,  the  stern  dicta  on 
dress  and  religion,  thousands  of  arrests  of 
political  figures  ranging  from  left  to  right, 
all  the  apparatus  of  fear  and  Intimidation — 
this  Is  the  grim  shadow  that  has  fallen  over 
an  Important  piece  of  what  Is  so  often  glibly 
called  "the  free  world." 

In  this  is  a  euprame  Irony.  For  Greece 
had  successfully,  w1t2i  the  help  of  massive 
and  Invaluable  American  sid.  put  down  s 
Cooununlst-led  rebellion  and  seemed  to  have 
achieved  stability  with  freedom  despite 
quarreling  political  fractions  and  palace  In- 
trigues. 

What  happened  tn  Athens  Is  described  by 
tbose  with  Intimate  knowledge  as  a  coup 
within  a  ooup.  The  colonels  took  over  wit.h 
the  sanction  of  one  right-wing  general.  It 
Is  widely  agreed  that.  If  It  had  not  been  for 
the  coup,  the  elections  late  this  month  would 
have  returned  Papandreou  as  Premier. 

So  far  the  public  reaction  intn  Washing- 
ton has  been  little  more  than  an  unhappy 
squeak.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Najnara,  returning  from  s  NATO  meeting  in 
Paris,  said  he  totd  the  Greek  defense  minis- 
ter that  the  United  States  would  stand  aloof 
until  constitutional  government  was  restored. 
The  State  Department  Une  Is  that  any 
critical  statement  might  precipitate  a  civil 
war.  How  this  could  happen  In  view  of  the 
tight  clamp  of  the  military  with  all  the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  In  their  hand!> 
la  hard  to  see. 

One  of  tbe  few  protests  came  from  Sen 
Claiborne  PeU  (D-RX).  who  has  a  back- 
ground both  In  diplomacy  and  poUtlcs.  At  the 
very  worst,  he  said,  a  government  controlled 
by  Papandreou  might  have  withdrawn  Greece 
from  NATO  and  put  tbe  country  m  a  neuuai 
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noalUoo  between  Kat  and  West.  While  this 
vouid  be  dismaying,  if  a  d%Uy  elected  gov- 
MrmMsnt  ao  decided,  he  want  on.  It  abouid 
take   place. 

The  attempt  to  Hnear  Andreas  Papandreou 
M  a  Communist  goes  back  a  long  way.  Joined 
by  oertsin  American  commentatora.  Objec- 
tive otwervers  who  knew  him  w^  in  this 
country  and  for  many  years  In  Greece  call 
this  nonsense,  although  they  readily  agree 
be  was  inept  In  the  savage  inflgbUng  of 
Greek  pollUos.  His  economic  views  are  those 
of  the  American  New  Deal.  Serving  In  hU 
father's  cabinet  he  propoeed  basic  reforms. 
Including  taxing  the  very  rich. 

The  effect  U  of  a  scratched -record  being 
played  over  once  again.  Col.  Nikolas  Makare- 
soa,  Ulntster  of  Coordination,  In  a  recent  in- 
terview said  the  United  States  should  hurry 
up  and  send  more  military  aid  to  keep  Greece 
from  co(tnmunl«n— two  American  ships  with 
aid  have  l)een  held  up.  Prom  another  Junta 
source  came  the  suggestion  that  If  Andreas 
Papandreou^  friends  wanted  to  save  him 
from  execuUon  they  had  better  see  that  ttUs 
aid  oaxne  qulf^Iy.  Ttiat  U  not  bo  polite  a  bit 
of  blackmalL 


Salat*  to  Commistioner  Andolsek 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  icnvNKSOTs 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  t9S7 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  draft  cards  are  being  burned  and 
student*  are  revolting.  It  Is.  Indeed, 
refreshing  to  see  an  old-fashioned  Amer- 
ican being  honored.  An  American  who, 
In  the  finest  tradition,  has  tolled  to  the 
top  by  sheer  hard  worlc  Such  a  man  is 
the  vice  chairman  of  Civil  Service.  Oom- 
mlssioner  I*  J.  Andolsek.  Because  of  his 
faith  In  America,  he  endured  much,  and 
finally  achieved  his  goal.  "Lud,"  as  he  la 
affectionately  called  by  his  legion  of 
friends  from  all  walks  of  life,  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  coun- 
try becatise  he  did  not  sit  back  but  went 
to  the  front  where  the  action  was  and 
fought  for  what  he  thought  was  right. 
I  know  history  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
many  and  I  am  proud  to  include  It  in  the 
Rscoao: 

BoxA-no  Aunx  SToar — Uimnzsotan  Bnjzvss 
IN  OpposrmrtTT 
(By  Albert  Elsele) 

WASHXMffroK. — ^Lud  AndolMk  doesn't  have 
to  look  far  for  a  convincing  lllustratioD  when 
he  telle  people  that  Uncle  Sam  still  offers 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  everyone — Includ- 
ing minority  groups. 

Andolsek.  vice  chairman  and  one  of  tliree 
members  of  the  UB.  clvU  service  commis- 
sion, can  point  to  his  own  Ufe  ss  tbe  beet 
example  of  what  he's  talking  about. 

It's  a  story  with  Hcratlo  Alger  overtonea, 
of  how  a  "BcAunk-  kid  fnwn  the  wrong  side 
of  the  tracks  back  in  C^lsholm.  Minn., 
climbed  to  one  of  the  moet  powerful  peal- 
tloDs  in  Washington. 

Ludwlg  J.  Andolsek.  66,  talked  about  that 
lUe  last  week  as  he  began  the  fifth  year  of 
his  six-year  term  on  the  three-member  com- 
mission which  helps  oontrol  the  desUnles  of 
a.800,000  federal  employee. 

He  smokes  expensive  cigars  now  and  weaes 
weU  UUored  suits  and  french  caff  sbdrta,  bat 
he  haant  iar^Ottma  bow  U  was  after  his  Im- 
mlgnuDt  pareato  In  tbe  early  ld90e  to  parento 


settled  in  tbe  Iron  ^n^^'^g  country  of  north- 
wn  M*""""**  tn  tbs  early  lB30s  to  esek  ttie 
oKKVtuntty  tbef  bad  beard  abcoS  In  tlMAr 

native  BungOT- 

They  aoon  found  out  tbst  while  America 
might  be  the  land  of  opportunity,  nobody 
was  hjindlng  It  out  on  a  silver  platter,  es- 
pecially to  an  Immigrant  family  who  apofc* 
poor  w^git**' 

"I  thtnk  you  can  reoognlze  a  great  deal  of 
similarity  between  tbe  probiama  that  my 
family  encountered  and.  the  problems  that 
Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  are  en- 
countering today.**  Andolsek  oommented  s« 
he  eat  in  bis  spacious  carpeted  of&oe  in  the 
new  civil  service  building. 

"We  were  called  ■Bohunk*'  at  a  time  when 
tt  was  a  fighting  word — on  Insult.  We  lived 
on  the  wrong  aide  of  the  tracks.  In  a  com- 
pany-owned house,  and  later  we  shared  a 
tarpaper  shack  which  my  father  and  hla 
partner  at  the  mines  built  In  their  spare 
time.  We  bouglit  our  groceries  at  a  company- 
owned  store. 

"Ify  father  soon  found  out  tbaS  inunl- 
grants  wers  erpeoted  to  remain  In  tbeu 
place.*  It  was  made  very  clear  U>  him  what 
would  happen  if  be  Joined  a  union  or  'atuck 
hki  neck  out*  too  for.  I  learned  at  a  very 
tender  age  what  discrimination  and  poverty 
and  prejudice  can  be  like." 

But  his  parents  didn't  give  up.  His  father 
w>vked  14  hours  a  day  for  tl.35  and  hla 
mother  took  In  boarders— 23  of  them  at  one 
point,  And  they  decided  that  If  they  couldn't 
realise  tha  Anwrtcan  dream,  their  children 
would. 

Hla  mother  recognised  that  education  was 
the  key  to  a  better  lUe  for  her  chUdren.  and 
she  hod  on  effective  If  not  very  gentle  way 
of  reminding  them  of  It. 

Prom  Cblsholm.  Andolsek  entered  Eveletb 
Junior  college,  where  hU  skill  as  a  goalie  on 
the  Chlaholm  high  echoed  hockey  team  had 
been  noticed.  He  rose  before  classes  to  clean 
up  a  restaurant  In  exchange  for  his  meals 
and  come  back  at  noon  to  wash  dishes.  After 
school  be  stocked  shelves  at  the  local  Wool- 
worth  store  for  30  cents  an  hour,  squeezing 
in  hockey  practice  when  he  could  find  time. 
When  be  completed  the  two-year  program 
at  Sveletb  In  1933  Andolsek  was  offered  the 
Job  of  hockey  coach  at  St.  Cloud  teachers 
ooUege  (now  St.  Cloud  state  college) .  He  took 
the  ]ob  and  bought  bis  first  suit,  getUng  930 
credit  from  a  Chlsholm  store  owner. 

At  St.  Cloud  Andolsek  was  a  success  as  a 
hockey  coach  and  earned  s  bachelor  of  edu- 
cation degree  In  1036.  The  following  year,  at 
about  tbe  same  time  that  a  young  man 
named  Lyndon  Johnson  Joined  the  National 
Toutb  odmlnlstratton  in  Texas.  Andolsek  be- 
came on  NTA  project  supervisor  In  northern 
Minnesota. 

The  NTA  Job  marked  his  entry  into  gov- 
ernment service  and  sent  htm  on  the  path  of 
the  career  civil  servant.  He  left  the  NTA  In 
1943  to  Join  the  army  as  a  private,  and  waa 
discharged  a  captain  In  194fl. 

Andolsek  helped  a  boyhood  friend.  John 
Blatnlk.  In  a  succcesul  campaign  for  con- 
gress. In  1M7  he  became  a  personnel  of- 
ficer at  the  St.  Cloud  Veterans  hospital  and 
In  1950  took  the  same  position  at  Ellsworth 
air  force  base.  3.  D. 

Andolsek  finally  made  It  to  Waabtngton 
In  19M,  when  Blatnlk  appointed  him  an  ad- 
ministrative saelsUnt.  In  January.  19«3, 
largely  because  of  his  experience  working 
with  Blatnlk  on  the  public  works  commit- 
tee,  Andolsek  was  appointed  tbe  committee's 
chief  clerk. 

But  he  wasn't  to  remain  In  that  job  for 
long.  During  his  years  on  Capitol  BUI  tbe 
friendly,  outgoing  Andolsek  made  many 
friends,  including  two  special  assistants  to 
Prceldent  Kennedy.  Lorry  O'Brien  and  Kenny 
O'l>onnell. 

tt  Isn't  generally  known,  but  Andolsek  had 
advised  03nen  and  OT>onneU  during  tbe 
1900  campaign  that  Kennedy  would  carry  the 


eighth  district  by  40.000  votes  If  ha  would 
only  visit  the  Iron  Range. 

Kennftdy  did  and  carried  ttt9  eighth  dlatrlot 
by  38.iS0  voftas  and  tbs  entire  state  by  Just 
aa.Oia.  when  an  Bleenhower  appointee's  term 
ran  out  on  tha  dvU  eerrioe  oonunlsslon  In 
March.  19<t3.  It  waant  exactly  a  coincidence 
that  Andolsek  "b  noma  turned  up  as  a  de- 
serving Democrat. 

He  a-oa  sworn  In  for  tbe  a3T,000-a-year  Job 
on  April  30,  1903,  the  birthday  of  hU  wife, 
Reglna. 

Andolsek  tells  the  story  cf  bis  own  Ufe 
because  he  believes  tt  has  meaning  fcr  Me- 
groes  and  other  minority  groups  who  have 
been  denied  full  opportunity. 

"Nobody  was  nkore  discriminated  against 
than  we  were."'  Andolsek  said  in  a  voice  that 
stiU  carries  a  slight  accent.  "Many  of  my 
'Bohunk'  classmates  are  now  prominent  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  scientists,  executives." 

T^ils  Is  tbe  message  Andolsek  trio*  to  get 
across.  "The  federal  government,  ••  tbe  na- 
tion's lorgeet  single  «nployer.  isnt  looking 
at  tbe  color  of  anybody's  skin  or  tbelr  nattoo- 
al  cwlglns  or  their  religion,  but  weYe  looking 
for  skUls.  for  oompetent,  trained,  trainable 
people  for  federal  Jobe." 

Andolsek  believes  tbe  federal  (ovwnmcnt 
can  offer  "all  the  opportunity  and  more  than 
there  Is  in  tbe  private  aector  of  tbe  eoonoray" 
lor  people  "who  are  dedicated  to  public 
service." 

Andolsek  Uvea  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Katbryn.  14.  In  their  suburban  Bethesdn. 
Md.,  home,  where  be  pursues  his  lone  bobby, 
working  around  the  yard.  His  B6-yeor-old 
mother  stlU  Uvea  tn  Chiaholm  with  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Prancls  Schaefer,  who  owns  a  beauty 
shop.  A  brother.  John  Uvea  In  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
and  another  brother,  who  was  bom  In  Europe 
and  remained  there.  Is  deceased. 


Lot  Anc«l«s  Bwl£ac  aad  CMsinictioB 
Trades  Conaca  —  AFL-CIO  —  Urres 
Pretideit  T*  Release  Cafiforwa  Hifb- 
way  Farndf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAUTOluru 
DJ  THE  HODSK  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVE8 

Thuridaf,  AprO  20,  IttT 

Mr.  BEINBCKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tricate complications  of  the  Federal  high- 
way programs  have  been  dramatically  Il- 
lustrated m  the  funding  crisis  which  now 
faces  CBlilomla.  Under  a  tax-sharing, 
or  block-Krant  concept.  I  might  add.  such 
problems  as  now  face  my  State  would 
not  arise. 

Because  of  a  change  of  plans  by  local 
highway  authorities  In  San  Francisco, 
t23S  million  In  Federal  highway  funds 
are  being  denied  California.  This  money 
was  allocated  to  CalUomla,  for  the  San 
Francisco  project.  It  is  not  now  needed 
there.  But  it  la  needed  for  other  highway 
projects  of  the  State.  Yet  the  Federal 
Government  Is  denying  this  money  be- 
cause local  government  will  not  knuckle 
under  to  Federal  preferences. 

Residents  of  the  State  of  California 
pay  each  year  more  than  $570  million  in 
Federal  gasoline  taxes  It  Is  toUlly  un- 
fair to  deny  them  the  benefit  of  these 
fimds  for  roads  and  highways  In  their 
own  State. 

The  Los  Angele*  BuUdlnc  and  Con- 
■trucUoo    Timdes    Council— APt-ClO— 
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hftfi  urged  in  a  specUJ  resolution  that  the 
President  and  the  Congreas  act  to  re- 
store Uiese  funds  to  California.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House.  I  Insert  the 
text  of  their  resolution  Into  the  Rkord: 

RXSOLOTXOH 

Whflnu  ta  mUM  of  tha  IntcnUto  and 
DefoDM  Bighmj  &jBiam  were  deleted  to 
tiM  City  Mid  County  of  San  Prandaco.  moA 

Wber^ma  iht  deletion  of  these  miles  repr*- 
MDt«d  a  tow  of  (335  mllUon  to  the  Highway 
Fund  of  the  Stat«  of  Catlfomia,  and 

Where**  this  lose  wlU  ine*n  lea*  freeway 
building  In  every  city,  county  and  highway 
dlatrict  In  the  SUte  of  California,  and 

Where**  the  lose  of  this  construction  rep- 
rwent*  the  loes  of  11,310.000  man-hours  of 
Job*  to  California  worklngmen,  and 

Where**  each  mile  of  freeway  mean*  bettw 
sAcea*  and  carriage  of  goods  and  people  re- 
sulting In  economic  development,  and 

Whereas  each  mile  at  freeway  drains  traffic 
from  congested  dty  streeu  and  county 
road*,  and 

Where**  each  mUe  of  freeway  contributes 
to  trafflc  aafelT  and  lessens  the  cost  of  eco- 
nomic progress  In  death,  injury  and  property 
damage,  *nd 

Where**  California's  contribution  to  the 
Interstate  and  Defenee  Highway  System 
amounts  to  more  than  It  receives  in  return, 
and 

Whereas  the  deletion  of  the  San  Pranclaeo 
mUeage  did  not  result  in  any  rebate  to  the 
taxpaying  motorists  of  Calllomla,  who  con- 
tinu*  to  pay  into  the  IntersUte  Fund  at  the 
saffi*  rate. 

Now.  therefore  be  U  resolved  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Building  and  Cooatnictlon  Trade* 
Council  that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  hereby  urged  to  re- 
store to  the  State  of  California  Interstate  and 
Defense  inlle*ge  to  replace  that  lost  at  Son 
Pruncl*co.  and 

B*  it  further  resolved  that  those  mile*  be 
of  equivalent  value  to  the  lost  mileage,  so 


On  the  pier  •*  we  singled  up,  cast  off.  and 
moved  away  wa*  *  young  Korean  woman 
with  *  little  gin  who  appeared  to  b*  flv*  or 
six  years  old.  They  were  there  to  bid  goodbye. 
I  assume,  to  a  brother,  or  the  child  ■  father. 
The  Uttle  girl  wa*  standing  several  feet  in 
front  of  the  young  woman,  wearing  a  smile 
a*  bright  and  wide  as  It  could  poe*lbIy  be, 
and  waving  a  small  Korean  flag  briskly  up 
and  down  In  time  with  the  music  of  a  miU- 
tary  bond  on  the  pier.  The  picture  can  only 
be  described  as  perfectly  charming. 

Gradually  the  chUd'i  smile  faded,  and 
while  the  small  flag  continued  to  wave,  her 
other  hand  crept  up  to  her  cheek  to  wipe 
away  a  tear.  The  waving  flag  faltered,  and 
abrupUy  the  Uttle  girl  turned,  and  dashed 
to  her  mother's  arm*.  Her  cheeks  snd  nose 
were  wiped,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  she 
was  again  a  few  feet  In  front  of  mother  with 
a  wide  bright  smile,  and  waving  her  Uttle 
flag  in  time  with  the  music.  Again  the  smile 
faded:  the  hand  wiped  away  a  tear;  the  flag 
faltered,  and  she  turned  suddenly  and 
dashed    to   mother's    arms.    She    was    again 


the  site  of  the  prisoner-of-war  camp  at  An- 
deraonvllle,  0«crgia,  into  a  national  histori- 
cal tourist  attraction.  The  site  Is  now  a  ceme- 
tery for  some  13.000  Union  soldiers  who  died 
there  during  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Undoubtedly  the  Park  Service  has  good 
reasons  for  wanting  to  m*ke  a  tourist  attrac* 
tlon  of  the  site,  but  many  persons  will  won- 
der whether  or  not  several  equally  Infamous 
Union  camps  for  Southern  prtsoners-of-war 
wUl  also  be  made  into  historical  tourist  at- 
tractions. 

Macklnlny  Kantor  made  AndersonvUle  no- 
torlous  when  be  wrote  his  book  of  the  same 
name  and  detailed  the  suffering  and  misery 
of  the  prisoners  under  the  domination  of  a 
sadistic  camp  commandant.  He  neglectrd. 
however,  to  point  out  that  Southern  soldleni 
were  also  going  on  short  rations  and  living 
with  little  or  no  equipment  because  of  the 
Union  naval  blockade. 

The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  has  bad  no 
author  to  tell  of  the  30.436  men  who  died  of 
starvation  and  exposure  In  places  such  as 
Salisbury.  Elmlra  or  Sing  Sing.  There  Is.  of 
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tenderly  ministered  to.  and  returned  to  her     course.  Uttle  excuse  for  the  death  of  Oonfed 

poBlUon  with  bright  smile,  and  bravely  wav-      -— ' ' •"  ♦^-  «"-**•  »™..^ 

ing  flag.  Four  times  while  we  could  sUll  see 
them  the  litUe  girl's  brave  resolve  melted, 
and  was  tenderly  restored. 

There  were  thousands  of  proud  people  on 
the  pier:  famllle*  came  from  all  over  Korea 
to  bid  their  even  prouder  young  men  "God 
Speed".  There  were  few  dry  eyes  on  the 
pier,  and  not  a  few  moist  ones  among  those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  see  that  dis- 
play of  pride  and  patrlotUm.  I  am  glad  I 
was  part  of  It;  that  my  eyes  were  numbered 
among  those  that  were  somewhat  less  than 
dry,  I  somehow  feel  renewed. 

I  am  constrained  to  compare  this  to  our 
departures  from  the  United  States,  and 
much  worse  our  arrivals  with  soldiers  and 
Marines  returning  home,  which  are  shrouded 
In  secrecy.  Not  to  prevent  enemy  knowledge 
of  our  movements,  but  to  prevent  the  mock- 
ery of  their  courage  by  a  pitifully  few  un- 
washed, tmproductlve  malcontent*. 


crate  prlsoners-of-war  In  the  North  because 
supplies  were  plentiful.  The  deaths  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  Secretary  of  War  Ed- 
win Stanton's  desire  to  revenge  himself. 

Prisoner  of  war  camps  have  never  been 
noted  for  being  pleasure  resorts.  During 
World  War  If.  the  Nasi  and  Jap  camps  were 
bestial  places  where  men  had  to  struggle  to 
survive.  The  C-ommunlsts  have  apparently 
refined  the  process  and  there  are  camps  in 
existence  today  which  would  make  Anderson- 
vUle seem  mild. 

Someone  ought  to  a*k  whether  Anderson- 
vUle should  be  made  Into  a  tourist  sttraction. 
or  whether  It  should  be  left  &  memorial  to  a 
sad  page  In  our  history? 


A  Contrast  b  Views 


tr^niA  ^11  b«  restored.  _*^      .      .       .     -.^ ....-  _.__i .w_ _»_ 


A  good  part  ot  my  adult   life  lias  been 


fomla  will  be  restored. 

Adapted  by:  Lo«  Angelea  BuUdlng  and  Con- 
■tructlan  Tradea  CouncU.  May  ».  1»«7. 
1.  A.  Onconnuxi. 
Kxeeutivt  Stcrttary. 


CoauacaU  on  VietBua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


I  understand  with  terrible  clarity  the  necefl- 
slty  of  the  lUnd  we  have  ao  belatedly  taken. 
And  more  Important,  the  fate  that  awaiu 
the  populations  of  the  countries  we  are  help- 
ing to  defend  U  we  should,  Ood  forbid, 
abandon  them.  I  will  In  the  future.  I  am 
afrmld.  be  much  leas  tolerant  of  the  leas 
than  knoweldgeable  opposition  of  the  bleed* 
Ing  liberals. 

Prinaer  of  War  Campi  Aren't  Nice 
"Tonriit  Atlnctiou" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


IN  THB  HOOSK  OF  BBPRKSENTATtVIS 

Friday.  AprU  2».  1967 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoED,  I  Insert  a  porUon  ol  a  letter 
received  by  a  good  friend  of  mine  from 
an  American  citizen  who  Is  employed  as 
a  purser  on  a  merchant  vessel.  His  re- 
flections I  am  sure  are  shared  by  many 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE:S 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LotnaiAifls 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVE-S 

Wednadav,  May  17.  1967 
Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  certain- 
ly Is  reassuring  to  find  people  In  the  news 
media  who  consider  the  facts  and  do  not 
take  statements  out  of  context  before 
coming  to  a  final  decision  on  matters  of 
Importance  to  this  country. 

Following  are  two  different  editorials 
One  Is  based  on  false  premise  to  reach 
a  desired  conclusion.  Such  an  editorial 
appeared  In  the  News  and  Observer  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  I  produce  it  here  for 
your  observation: 

EVKN    THE    DaVIL 

InteGiperance  and  unreason  may  ha\e 
reached  a  high  water  mark  last  Friday  when. 
In  the  midst  of  a  stormy  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearing  on  the  draft.  Rep. 
Edwin  Hebert  of  Louisiana  urged 


Justice 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLommk. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  frequently 

la  necessary  to  set  the  record  straight  or 

ttui  ou*c  — t  «.-.a^-  -^ ^      at  least  to  correct  the  one-sided  stories 

SSSS**in*^la  coimbry  wad  T commend     which  leave  areas  and  events  In  their     Department  offlciai  to  get  tough  with  those 
{h«  riaiJlrMi  of  thl«  letter  by  the  Mem-     worst  Ught.  who  have  evaded  or  counseled  evaalon   of 

the  reading  ol  this  letter  oy  «w  «««  ^^^  piorlda  Times-Union  of  Friday. 

May  12,  1967,  contributed  toward  netting 
the  record  straight  In  lU  editorial  en- 
titled "Prisoner  of  War  Campe  Aren't 
Nice  "Tourist  Attractions'."  I  submit  it 
for  reprinting  In  the  CoiicRgssxoiiAL  Ric- 
ord: 

paxaoNn  op  Wab  Caups  Akeh't  Nicb  "Totn- 
lat  ATraAcnoHs" 
National  Park  Service  officlala  are  reported 
to  be  planning  to  mak  tbe  Congrea  to  make 


bers  of  this  body: 

IH  THK  Ba»t  Chika  Sea. 

Apm  15.  1997. 
DsAK  Diot:  We  sailed  yeaterday  aIt«moon 
from  Pu»n  with  unlU  of  the  Korean  Tiger 
DlTlBloa  enroute  to  Vietnam.  The  men  we 
are  transporting  will  Join  the  more  than  fifty 
tboxiaand  Korean  eoldlen  and  Marine*  al- 
ready engaged  agalnft  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vletuameee.  They  are  formidable  in 
oombat.  8o  much  ao  th»t  the  enemy  avoids 
eonfrooUng  them. 


military  service.  "Let'e  forget  the  T\n\. 
Amendment."  Rep.  Hibert  said.  "I  know  thw 
would  be  rescinded  by  the  Supreme  Court.* 
he  went  on,  "but  at  least  the  effort  should 
be  made.  It  would  show  the  American  people 
that  the  JusUce  Department  and  Congrea 
were  trying  to  clean  up  this  rat-infested 
area."  Hubert's  outburst  was  approved  by 
other  committee  members  Including  North 
Carolina's  Oongreasman  Alton  Lennon. 

HopefuUy.    almost    oertolnly,    statemenu 
•ucb  SJ  this  from  men  who  should  know 


better  are  not  representative  of  the  thought* 
and  feelinga  of  most  pubUc  offlclala,  oc  the 
American  people.  Tet  It  is  more  than  a  UtUs 
Bl3,rmlng  that  a  senior  congreasman's  call 
ror  abrogaUon  of  the  constitutional  guaran- 
t(«  to  free  speech,  free  press  and  freedom  o* 
religion  was  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  by 
his  colleaguea.  Does  this  allenos  signify  as- 
sent? Does  It  signify  fear  or  intlmldatlonT 
Or  merely  an  absence  of  concern? 

It  has  happened  before  In  our  history 
that  men  In  high  places  have  urged  that  we 
■Torget"  our  fundamental  law  In  order  to 
root  up  what  they  believe  are  alien  phllos- 
ophi«  or  "unpatrtoUc"  beliefs.  This  mood 
of  Unpatlence  Is  likely  to  become  more  pro- 
nounced in  times  when  we  are  at  war.  when 
passions  are  aroused  and  the  line  between 
legitimate  dlaseot  and  treason  becomes  In- 
distinguishable for  some. 

Yet  It  Is  at  times  such  as  these,  when  the 
words  and  acUons  o<  some  of  our  citizens 
seem  most  intolerable,  that  we  must  cling 
more  tenaciously  than  ever  to  our  law.  In 
his  moving  play.  A  Jfon  for  AU  Seanrnt, 
authcM-  Robert  Bolt  produced  a  scene  which 
addressee  lUelf  to  the  Issue  raised  by  Rep. 
Hebert's  remark.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  hero 
of  the  play,  engages  his  aealous  son-in-law 
Roper  In  a  discussion  of  who  should  be 
accorded  protection  of  the  law.  More  con- 
tends that  even  tiie  DevU  must  be  given 
benefit  of  the  law.  Roper  disagrees  and 
argues  he  would  "cut  down  every  law  In 
England"  to  get  at  the  DevU. 

More  replies:  "Otx7  And  when  the  last 
isw  Is  down  and  the  DevU  turns  around  on 
you.  wher«  would  you  hide,  the  laws  all 
being  flat?  This  country  U  planted  thick 
with  laws  from  ooast  to  coast  .  .  .  and  If 
you  cut  them  down  do  you  really  think  you 
could  stand  upright  In  the  winds  that  would 
blow  then?  Tea,  I  would  give  the  DevU 
benefit  of  the  law  for  my  own  safety's  sake  ' 

Clearly  this  Is  a  thought  to  remember  In 
this  and  every  season  when  those  charged 
with  writing  out  laws  recommend  we  forget 
our  moat  basic  taw. 

The  Other  editorial  Is  an  expression  of 
opinion  of  WRAL-TV,  channel  5,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.  Mr.  Jesse  Helms  is  executive 
vice  president  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  for  the  station,  and  forwarded  me 
a  copy  of  the  editorial. 

I  produce  It  here  to  show  the  contrast 
In  views  of  dlflerent  news  media  In  the 
same  city.  After  you  have  read  them 
both,  a  comparison  is  in  order  at  which 
time  you  can  judge  who  did  a  responsible 
job  of  reporting  the  facts.  The  second 
editorial  follows: 

WRAI*-TV  VllWPOtNT 

In  one  of  Its  more  Illogical  outbursts — and 
that  covers  a  lot  of  territory — The  Netea  and 
Obiener  takes  a  roundhouse  swing  at  Con- 
gressman Edward  Hubert  of  Louisiana  for 
daring  to  suggest  a  crackdown  on  draft  card 
burners,  flag  desecrators.  and  those  who  ad- 
vocate rebellion  against  constituted  author- 
ity. With  a  curious  twist  of  reason,  not  to 
mention  a  distortlcva  of  the  CoDstltutlon. 
7*^«  New  and  Observer  transforms  Congress- 
man H4bert  Into  a  rUlaln  who  would  do 
away  with  tha  meaning  of  the  law. 

To  accomplish  this  feat,  tlie  newspaper 
Implicitly  pronounces  the  outrageous  dissent 
by  today's  beatnik  mobs  ss  "legitimate"  dis- 
sent. It  even  Invokes  the  noble  words  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  wtio  must  s\ir«Iy  be  spin- 
ning in  his  grave  at  this  distorUon  of  bim 
meaning.  tTafortunately.  Sir  "nkocnas  cannot 
be  called  as  a  wltoeas  in  his  own  defeuM, 


but  he  Is  due  at  least  the  recognition  that 
his  resistance  to  the  King  wss  a  personal  and 
silent  one.  a2id  that  hs  never  advocated  a 
rebeUloQ  of  the  people  Ln  support  of  an 
enem^y  of  bis  country. 

It  is  a  troublesoma  thing.  In  our  day. 
that  Ln  soma  ouartera.  "freedom  of  speech" 
seems  so  often  reserved  primarily  for  those 
who  provide  aid  and  comfort  for  the  force* 
of  communism.  The  First  Amendment  has 
been  pulled  and  tugged  unUl  It  has  become 
only  a  hideous  mockery  of  what  must  have 
been  Its  original  Intent.  Somehow  it  seems  a 
strange  Interpretation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  contend  that  "freedom  of  speech- 
was  Intended  to  pemUt  citizens  to  bum  their 
country's  flag,  to  advocate  mass  defiance  of 
the  draft  laws  and — to  put  It  bluntly — to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

The  CotiBtttutlon  Is  quite  clear  about  this 
business  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  too.  For  Article  HI,  Section  3.  defines 
treason  In  part  as  the  act  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
And  it  very  clearly  spells  out.  In  the  same 
section,  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  the  punishment  for  trea- 
son. 

It  is  not  treasonable,  of  course,  to  hold  and 
express  opinion*  of  doubt,  or  even  alarm, 
about  this  country's  posture  in  Vietnam,  or 
even  the  conduct  of  the  stalemate  war  there. 
This  station  holds  the  view,  and  has  often 
expressed  it.  that  It  was  never  necessary  that 
we  become  involved  in  such  a  manner  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  And  we  confeaa  an  in- 
ability to  understand  the  principle  of  par- 
ticipating Ln  a  war  that  Is  not  Intended  to  be 
won.  We  trust,  of  course,  that  we  merit  the 
protection  of  the  First  Amendment  in  saying 

BO. 

But  the  burning  of  draft  cards,  the 
deliberate  and  calculated  Incitement  of 
wholesale  insurrection,  the  desecration  of 
the  flag — these  Ue  beyond  the  most  strained 
Interpretations  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Apparently  Congressman  Hebert  thinks  so. 
too.  And  he  thinks  there  ought  to  be  an  end 
to  It. 

That  Is  why,  undoubtedly,  the  Congress- 
man last  Friday  suggested  that  It  wa*  time 
to  clean  up  what  he  called  "this  rat-lnfesled 
area."  His  fellow  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee.  Including  North  Caro- 
lina's Congressman  Alton  Lennon.  agreed. 

The  Netrs  otuI  Obfcrver  contends  that  Con- 
gressman Lennon  should  have  protested  Mr. 
H^ert's  "outburst",  as  The  Nevm  aT^d  Ob> 
sender  chose  to  label  It.  Happily  for  Mr.  Len- 
non. the  vast  majcxity  of  his  constituents 
undoubtedly  share  his  approval  of  Mr.  B6- 
bert's  expression.  They,  like  Congrpssmnn 
Lennon.  are  able  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween legiUmate  dissent  sxid  giving  aid  and^ 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  Ln  this  country  for 
citizens  to  be  opposed  to  war  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  For  that  matter,  there  ars  perhaps 
few  men  who  really  relish  the  idea  of  going 
to  war.  But  sometimes  there  are  painful 
choices  to  be  made,  such  as  between  freedom 
and  tyranny,  between  communism  and 
Americanism,  and  even — sometimes — be* 
tween  survival  and  surrender. 

"Frecdocn  of  speech"  could  scarcely  har* 
been  conceived  as  a  concept  to  prorlda  a 
sanctuary — and.  certainly  not  a  respectabl* 
one — for  those  who  would  help  toar  down 
their  oountry.  Congreasman  Hubert,  regard- 
leas  of  The  Newt  and  Obsert>er  says  about 
hlfn.  Is  no  vUlaln  dedicated  to  destroying 
either  the  law  or  th*  CoostltutloD.  Rather, 
he  Is  a  man  wIk)  hopes  that  both  wlU  survtro. 
B*  wa*  maroly  exendslng  his  own  freedom  of 
speech  when  be  said  so. 


What  Is  t)w  Meamaf  o(  Democracy? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NBW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BS^RSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  IH7 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  pleastire  of  speaking  before 
the  .Greenwich  Civic  Associatloa,  Inc.,  a 
group  c^  public  minded  cltlzeiis  in  the 
village  of  Hempstead.  N.Y.  At  this  meet- 
ing I  had  the  further  pleasure  of  present- 
ing a  first  prize  award  to  Miss  Carolyn 
Guastella,  who  was  the  winner  of  an 
essay  contest  held  by  the  Civil  Associa- 
tion. Her  winning  essay  was  entitled 
"What  Is  the  Meaning  of  Democracy?" 
I  believe  it  Is  of  interest  to  my  coUea^^cs 
to  see  what  one  young  American  thinks 
of  the  way  of  life  which  has  been  banded 
down  to  her  by  her  countrymen  of  years 
gone  by. 
The  essay  follows : 
Wkat  Is  TSs  McAifiita  or  Dmooaacr? 

(By  Carolyn  Ouaatetla) 
The  word  "democracy"  can  be  defined  as  a 
form  of  government  that  Is  rim  by  the  people 
who  live  under  It.  Demobracy  oonalder*  Uie 
Individual  the  most  important  element,  and 
looks  upon  each  person  as  an  equal. 

When  we  ^>eak  of  a  democracy  we  oft«n 
aasoclat«  t^e  words  Liberty.  Equality,  and 
Fraternity  with  it. 

Liberty  means  that  a  person  may  develi^ 
his  talents,  personality,  and  different  points 
of  view  freely.  It  Involves  a  constant  interest 
In  government  on  the  pert  of  it's  citizens. 
Equality  means  ttuit  each  person  wllt  hsve 
a  vote  In  elections,  and  an  equal  opportunity 
to  proceed  with  his  Ideas,  regardless  of  oolor, 
race,  or  creed- 
Fraternity  has  to  do  with  brotherhood.  It 
means  that  all  men  wlU  coattous  to  reach 
his  goals,  but  with  respect  and  frleodUneos 
towards  others. 

I  think  sportamaushlp  can  be  connected 
with  democracy.  It  means  that  all  peopi* 
play  along  In  the  ganu  of  living  according 
to  a  set  of  flxed  rules.  In  our  society  a  pt^lti- 
cal  election  isn't  uided  In  violence  by  the 
losing  party,  such  as  a  country  which  Is  rule<l 
under  communism  or  fascism.  0\ir  foreign 
policy  has  emphasised  democracy  and  free- 
dom to  undemocratic  countries,  which  Uv«  in 
continuing  violence  and  fear. 

Democracy  is  a  political  system  where  It's 
members  share  power,  freely  <diooa*  their 
rulers,  and  have  a  say  in  tha  government. 
Characteristics  of  a  democracy  are:  Equality 
under  the  laws  and  In  voting.  legialaUoa  by 
a  majority  rule,  and  freedom  by  poUUcal  ac- 
tlons. 

Democracy  gives,  the  Individual  a  position 
ta  a  free  society,  but  some  of  these  right* 
have  been  violated.  An  example  of  this  is  th* 
problem  concerning  the  Negroes.  A  free  k>- 
dety  should  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo> 
pie,  rather  than  the  state,  regartUeas  of  color. 
Our  system  of  democracy  hasn't  solved  all 
of  our  problems  or  human  ailments,  but  ws 
th*  people,  are  the  ones  who  have  to  sdjust 
tJT  abolish  whatever  we  disagree  with.  Zn  un- 
democratic countrle*  people  have  ao  solu- 
tion* to  their  problems  and  end  them  in  vio- 
lence and  war. 

Our  democratic  Ida**  ar*  written  In  docu- 
ment* which  have  become  the  fotmdatloa  of 
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QQ««na,  and  niTnrmr  1m  Suffolk.  W**t«  fv4 
MO  manj  piMM  to  TOta  In.  u  Uil*  jxUntl 
Our  ngutU  to  EeMo,  aad  four  twaOy, 

ancarelT, 


muj  ns^lenlmloiMd  oountrlM.  Is  tbc  Dk- 
lumtlon  of  iDdependtBU*.  AH  man  •!«  reoog> 
nlwA  M  haTlnc  Ixen  enaUd  wpuL  "»•  trt 
"QUUed  to  1U«,  nbortj.  •nd  th*  poi«ult  of 
hipplnM..  Our  BUI  0*  BlgUto  pjArwittM  ii» 
Iraedom  o<  ip»irili.  pnM,  (od  frcadom  <i<  reU-  

**  to'  1  damocraCT  t>M"  »"«*  "•  P«rticap»-  Boa.  Hdeh  L.  C»««t. 

tlon  from  mn  Indlrtduil.  It  require  a  good  Botum  at  RxpraentmUva. 

will  and  a  Mt  goal.  It  r«qalr«a  dvlc  acUrlUaa  WaiAOtyfon,  DC. 
and  a  ■trong  daativ  for  p«aoe. 


Mar  1,  IMT. 


Dkab  Ua.  Cuwt:  Mom  wrote  and  told  m« 
dM  had  Knt  jou  a  IMtcr  backlnc  up  our 
■taAd  la  Viet  Nam.  I  tbougbt  70U  mlgbt  like 
to  bear  my  vlewa  on  tlile  situation.  Perhaps 
I  epeak  on  bebaU'Ol  the  re«  of  tba  Tounj 
men  over  here,  our  eentlmenta  are  all  tha 
Sappwt  MS.  Eiort  hpmA  Cmumut    lame. 

When  I  came  over  here  some  aeven  montha 
ago,  I  waa  bewildered  by  customs  and  strange 
people.  Now  I  bave  come  to  respect  these 
cuatoms  and  admire  the  determination  otf 
these  people.  T  cant  help  but  wonder  how 
the  American  Rerolutlonarles  felt  almost  two 
htmdred  yean  ago.  These  people  are  In  the 
same  poslUon  and  I'm  proud  to  know  that 
my  eSort,  as  small  as  tt  seems,  ]a  helping 


MuiM  FifVtiv  ta  Vktaui  uJ  Moditr 


AfiKtnn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  L  CARET 

OP   Wpm  TOBX 
IN  TBB  HOXTBE  OP  RSPBlKSENTATIVKS 

r^vrKtoy,  JTay  11.  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "peacenik'' 
demonstrations,  such  a«  the  one  that 
occurred  a  few  days  a«o  outside  the  Ray- 
bum  BuUdinB.  not  only  capture  the  head- 
Unee  here  at  home  but  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  image  abroad.  All  too  fre- 


th'em  to  trrtTXXtme  tb«  lurking  abadow  of 
OommuniAt  ilavery. 

I  vn  proud  to  be  bere  yst  I  am  •cared, 
■cmrcd  at  tbe  poailblUty  ot  never  retumlns 
or  rotumlng  In  e  oondltlon  lea  tJCiaji  X  oame 
over  here  In,  Tble  doee  not  deter  me  fiocn 
accomplishing  my  mladon  which  U  the  fight 
lor  freedom— a  fight  to  death  if  necessary. 

Lota  or  words  have  been  apoken  out  agalnet 


onee".  They  eeem  tio  know  everything  about 
thle  war  yet  In  reality  they  know  very  Ut*le. 
I  would  personally  like  to  take  some  of  them 
on  a  guided  tour  of  the  hospital  at  DaNnng 
where  eeveral  of  my  frlendj  were  recuperat- 
ing and  one  of  them  died.  It  would  leave  a 
lasting  impression  on  them. 

X  don't  profess  to  know  what  this  whole 
thing  Is  about,  xbere  are  talks  of  peace  and 
of  escalaUon.  It's  pretty  eonfualng  but 
thiough  the  dim  hgbt  of  confusion  I  can 
Bee  onlv  one  answer,  a  total  victory  of  mind 
and  body.  I  btUeve  the  former  will  be  the 
barde«t  to  achieve. 

I'm  not  a  very  polished  writer,  I  am  wrtt- 
tng  to  you  my  feelings  and  Impresslona.  Per- 
h^M  they  may  be  of  some  value  to  you  in 
your  work. 

Thank  you  vary  much  for  any  attention 
you  may  give  to  this  brief  letter. 
81noer*ly, 

L.  Cpl.  Tou  Wnrmsj), 

VJ.  Marine  Corp$. 

PPO,  Sah  FaANcnco,  CaLZP. 


OUenUr  the  views  of  our  servicemen  who     this  conflict  by  the  peaceniks  and  -bearded 

are   fighting   vaUantly   In   Vietnam,   or "  "^ *"  '^ ^'"'  **«"* 

^atements  by  members  of  their  families 
In  itrong  support  of  the  edminlatratlon's 
position,  either  go  unnoticed  or  are  sub- 
merged beneath  the  noise  and  clamor. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  a  fightlngman  In  Vietnam  and 
a  few  days  ago  a  letter  from  the  servlce- 
maji  blmMlf  corroborating  the  state- 
ments and  views  of  his  mother  In  support 
of  our  actions  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

So  that  our  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  tnow  that  the  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  are  dedicated  In  the  fight 
against  the  CommunL^t  conspiracy  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  that  there  are  par- 
enta  who  support  the  stand  we  have 
taken.  I  Inaert  the  correspondence  I  re- 
cdvod  from  Mrs.  Jane  Westfleld  and  ber 
son,  U  Cpl.  Tom  Westfleld.  at  this  point 
IntheRaoou:  ^_ 

rUBH  MXADOWS.  H.T. 

Hon.  HuoH  L.  CascT.  ^^^^^^^^^__ 

House  of  Representatives.  ~~^^^^^^^^'~~ 

Washir^fton.,  D.C. 

Dui  Bryan :  We've  been  so  busy  moviiic    ElcBeBlasT  tmd  SecoBaary  boac«boB  Act 

that  rve  naglected  most  of  my  eorreepood-  

«noe.  However,  I  did  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  you.  beicaute  of  your  Interest  in  Tommy. 
He's  stUl  tn  Vietnam,  and  I  guess  itlll  try- 
ing for  officer  training. 

I  also  wanted  to  say  that  we're  lOOT*  be- 
hind President  Jofanicgi  and  bope  that  be 
won't  be  Influenced  by  tiie  nodsy  utterances 
of  the  people  who  are  so  worried  about  the 
Vletnameae  civilians.  I'm  a  little  bit  more 
worried  about  my  eon,  and  my  six  other 
sons  who  sre  in  line  to  receive  what  the  kids 
call  a  "VcNamara  scholarship."  But,  I'm  too 
btMy  wmng  to  my  son  in  Vietnam  to  hava 
time  for  marching  cm  the  Pentagon!  Nor, 
am  I  so  Inclined.  X  think  the  parcntB  of  th* 
boys  who  are  out  there  defending  our  free- 
dom, ought  to  take  out  a  great  big  ad  in 
the  New  Tark  Times  and  say  "Hooray  Xor 
our  side"  once  In  a  while  t 

Thanks  for  listening — and  although  X 
doubt  that  well  be  able  to  vote  for  you— 
we  wish  you  loU  of  suocesa— you're  doing  a 
good  Job.  We  are  more  or  lees  without  roots 
now  that  we've  moved  from  Brooklyn,  llvt  in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 


IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CX^AWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spring  Issue  of  the  Journal  on  State 
School  Systems  Development  contains  an 
editorial  sUtement  which  Is  particularly 
pertinent  to  title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments shortly  to  be  considered  by  this 
body.  The  long  experience  and  recog- 
nized expertise  of  the  article's  author. 
Mr.  Edgar  Puller,  especially  qualify  him 
to  advise  at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
educational  level.  Accordingly  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


In  the  HoQse  the  foUoTrtng  portion  of  Mr. 
Fuller's  edttorlal: 

<By  Bdgar  Puller,  Kxwnitlve  Secretary,  Coun- 
cU  of  Chletf  State  School  Offican) 
During  Cha  first  two  years  o<  operation  of 
Title  in  at  the  Elecaentary  and  Secondary 
Kducatkm  Act  of  1M6.  fevlenl  funds  have 
been  approved  for  local  educatlonaa  agencies 
on  the  basis  of  local  promises  to  provide  new 
or  different  sorvloes  in  education.  These  one- 
year  grants  have  not  required  ooordinaUon 
of  locsal  projecta  In  statewide  patterns  of  pro- 
aptctlve  intermediate  servloe  agencies  on  a 
oonanulng  baals.  The  Title  HI  requirement 
for  vtate  agency  review  and  reoooinieoda- 
tlon  on  tbeae  locally  initiated  and  federally 
approved  projects  often  has  been  meaning- 
less, and  quite  frequently  embarrassing. 
Many  state  agtnclea  found  themselves  un- 
able to  cope  with  personal  and  political 
preaeures  on  Wsahlngton  generated  among 
local  dlstrtcu  oompeting  for  favorable  federal 
declsionfl.  Too  often,  federal  decisions  bave 
ox-errulwi  carefully  m&de  state  department 
recomraendfttJona.  "ntle  III  has  given  the 
state  agencies  respooslblllty  without  suitable 
authority  regarding  local  proiects  and  under 
Glrcumstanoes  Inevitably  creating  conflicts 
the  abate  agencies  are  powerless  to  resolve. 

Beginning  In  ISMT?.  the  federal  government 
will  become  an  Important  If  not  dominant 
factor  In  this  area  of  education.  With  In- 
orvAsed  funds.  It  will  empbastae  establish- 
ment of  new  supplementary  service  centers 
under  Title  HI.  All  states  should  now  plan 
these  centers  and  ooordinats  them  with  sim- 
ilar state  and  looal  regional  service  arrange - 
tnentB. 

Both  experience  and  poUcy  ooiLKlderv.tlona 
Bupport  state  plans  for  TlUe  m.  After  all. 
approximately  IS  states  voluntarily  coordi- 
nated the  local  projects  on  a  statewide  basis 
during  the  first  two  years  of  TlUe  HI  opera- 
tion and  earned  Ugh  praise  frocn  tbe  U.S. 
Office  of  EduoatloCL  In  a  memorandum  of 
November  8,  l»66.  U30E  made  the  following 
evaluation: 

"An  analyals  ol  the  first  year  of  operation 
of  PACK  reveals  some  vwy  Important  facts. 
States  in  which  the  departments  o*  eduoaUon 
have  taken  the  responslbliuy  to  organize  for 
mad  give  dlreoUon  to  Title  in  at  the  State 
level  have  submitted  projects  which  (1>  are 
of  higher  quaUty.  (2)  are  more  exemplary 
and  innovative  in  content  BOid  B«!rvlce.  <S) 
significantly  relate  the  State's  assessment 
o*  educauonal  needs  or  proWema  at  the  local 
level  to  soluUons  In  the  natlooal.  State,  and 
looal  intereat.  and  (4)  bave  apparently  made 
full  and  wise  \Me  of  funds  available  to  that 
State." 

With  this  enooursgement.  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  passed  a  reeolu- 
tlon  on  November  18,  19««.  mctudlng  the 
following : 

-In  view  at  this  experience,  the  CouncU 
tir«ea  that  TlUe  HI  be  amended  to  authorlae 
the  use  of  state  plans  for  Ita  future  admln- 
istraUon.  Such  plans  should  be  developed 
according  to  criteria  established  by  the  US, 
Office  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the 
state  departmenu  of  education.  Wlthta  the 
requirements  of  these  criteria,  the  state  edu- 
cation agencle*  should  be  authorized  to  eval- 
uate and  approve  Title  m  projects  proposed 
by  local  educational  agencies. 

"It  U  Imperative  that  all  state  education 
agencies  actively  coordinate  the  admlntstra- 
Uon  of  Title  HI  with  reference  to  their  po- 
tential or  existing  local  and  regional  educa- 
tional service  unite.  With  such  coordination, 
exercised  In  full  oooperetlon  with  the  vast 
reservoir  of  leaderahlp  In  local  education 
agencies,  many  oondmoaa  that  now  restrict 
general  educational  improvement  can  be  re- 
moved." 

The  position  was  approved  on  January  18. 
1967.  by  a  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admlnlstra- 
tora,  tb*  CouncU  of  Chief  State  School  Of- 
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fleers,  the  National  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education,  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  National  Edu- 
cattoo  AasoclaUon.  and  the  NatlMial  School 
Soords  Association,  There  were  no  objections 
to  state  plans.  There  wore  some  objections 
to  a  federal  "set  afiide'  of  approximately  15 
percent  for  special  proJecU  to  be  approved 
by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  erf  Education 
without  reference  to  state  plans.  ExjM-esslons 
generally  favored  postponing  for  a  year  or 
two  If  necessary  the  date  the  state  plans 
would  become  effective. 

These  positions  have  been  communicated  to 
the  Admin  la  tratlon.  Thus  far  It  has  not  rec- 
ommended that  Title  in  l>e  amended  to  au- 
thorize such  state  responsibility  under  state 
plans,  or  even  that  TlUe  Ul  be  extended  so 
states  and  local  agencies  may  have  time  to 
plan  their  programs  for  another  year. 

Without  these  changes,  federal  adminis- 
tration of  TlUe  HI  supplementary  centers 
may  deny  great  benefits  to  3S  or  more  states 
without  state  plana.  In  these  states  there 
would  t>e  growth  of  systems  of  supplementary 
centers  but  no  real  state  responsibility  for 
their  number  and  location.  Such  denial  of 
state  responsibility  would  be  far  more 
serious  than  It  has  been  for  purely  local  an- 
nual projects. 

As  the  U.9.  Commissioner  of  Education 
makea  the  decisions  on  a  local  basis,  these 
35  disadvantaged  states  will  lack  the  adminls- 
trnUve.  psychological,  and  public  reinforce- 
ment they  need.  They  will  be  weakened  In 
full  view  of  their  consUtuencles  of  citizens 
and  their  state  and  local  governments.  The 
federal  government  refuses,  in  substance,  to 
use  educational  methods  In  education.  It 
helps  the  strong,  but  in  Title  m  it  denies  to 
the  weak  the  things  that  would  enable  the 
weak  to  become  strong.  It  Is  as  though  a 
cla&aroocn  teacher  overemphasized  demon- 
strsUons  by  brilliant  pupils  while  the  dlsad- 
vsnuged  pupils  looked  on  without  being 
given  practice  in  and  responsibility  for  im- 
proving themselves. 

On  the  basis  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
policy  conslderaUons,  TlUe  m  should  not  be 
allowed  to  develop  a  federally  financed  sys- 
tem of  supplementary  service  centers  paral- 
leling and  sometimes  duplicating  systems  of 
similar  centers  established  and  supported  by 
the  states.  TlUe  HI  should  be  amended  in 
1967  to  require  state  plans  in  every  state. 
State  systems  of  regional  service  centers,  ad- 
ministared  and  financed  by  stata  and  local 
agencies  with  financial  aaslstance  from  the 
federal  government  for  lU  own  defined  pur- 
poses, would  provide  the  coordinated  servlcea 
needed  in  all  atatea. 


Addrett  of  RepreMnUtiTe  Hale  Bon* 
Before  tlio  AtUota  Bar  Asftodatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1967 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
last.  It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany 
our  colleague  and  majority  whip,  the 
Honorable  Halk  Bogcs.  to  Atlanta.  Ga., 
where  he  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Atlanta  Bar 
Association. 

He  gave  a  most  persuasive  and  Infor- 
mative talk  on  one  of  the  major  pzx>blexns 
facing  our  Nation  today — the  rising 
crime  rate. 


He  challenged  the  legal  profession  to 
take  an  active  Interest  in  this  iMitloDal 
problem  and  to  provide  community  lead- 
ership at  the  local  level  in  an  effort  to 
make  people  aware  of  the  fact  that  tho 
law  can  be  their  friend. 

He  emphasized  that  the  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  today  differs  from  the  edicts  of 
a  tyrant  or  the  regulations  of  a  totali- 
tarian state  because  ours  Is  a  society  and 
a  government  of  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
comments  of  the  majority  whip  with  my 
colleagues  in  Congress,  and  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  I  Inaert  the  text  of  his 
remarks  deUvered  before  the  Atlanta  Bar 
Association  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  on  May  12, 
1967: 

AODBTSS      or      RCPR^&ENTATIVS       HxtC      BOOCB, 

DcHocaAT  or  Louisiaha,  Befoeb  thk  At- 
lanta BAa  Association.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mat 

12. 1967 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  for  a  few  minutes  this  evening 
three  subjecu  which  are  aU  Interrelated.  I 
believe,  and  to  which  we  should  be  directing 
our  attenUon. 

They  are  subjecta  vital  to  all  oT  us. 
They  have  special  significance  to  you  be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  your  profeaaion. 
that  of  attorney.  They  are  important  subjacta 
to  me,  too,  because  I  selected  the  legal  pro- 
fession years  ago  and  because  I  am  Invotved 
In  our  governmental  proceesee.  Tbey  are 
important  to  all  of  us  because  they  are  re- 
lated to  the  very  basis  of  our  society. 

I  want  to  talk  primarily  witb  you  about 
what  has  become  one  of  the  ma)or  problems 
confronting  our  Nation — the  rising  crime 
rata  Secondly.  I  think  It  proper  to  remind 
ourselves  of  tbe  role  of  the  attorney  In  this 
war  on  crime,  and  third,  t  think  we  should 
remind  ourselves  of  the  special  rote  which  we 
as  attorneys  must  take  in  being  of  •ervlca 
to  manlUnd. 

Because  you  are  member*  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, this  challenge  of  meeting  our  grow- 
ing crime  problem  holds  special  significance 
for  you.  Tou — as  prosecutor,  as  defender,  as 
Judge. 

As  attorneys,  perhaps  we  can  do  more  to 
meet  this  problem  bead  on  than  othera. 

Concerning  the  subject  of  service,  I  have 
witnessed  the  effective  leadenhip  and  partld- 
paUon  on  the  part  of  attorneys  in  service  to 
man,  to  government,  to  community  and  I 
have  lamed  firsthand  ot  the  personal  satis- 
facUon  of  "getting  involved,"  if  you  please. 

It  is  elementary  to  say  the  crime  problem  is 
nothing  new. 

Sinoe  time  tnxmwnorlal,  tt  seems,  there  has 
existed  this  struggle  between  obedience  to 
the  law  and  anU-sodal  behavior.  There  never 
haa  been  a  time  when  our  country  has  not 
suffered  from  criminal  acUvlty. 

But  the  mogmtude  of  the  problem  la 
greater  now  and  because  of  this  our  greatest 
effort  Is  demanded. 

I  heard  someone  say  the  other  day  In  Just 
that  our  crime  rata  is  up  36  percent  and  that 
our  crime  conferences  are  up  60  percent. 
This  may  be  true.  Our  citizens,  our  bualneea 
leader*,  our  government  officials  are  meeting 
on  local,  State  and  National  levels  to  try 
to  curb  our  crime. 

Crime  la  rampant  on  our  streets.  Not  Just 
at  night,  either.  The  crtminata  are  braver 
nowadays.  Tbey  operata  In  broad  open  day- 
light. No  longer  is  crime  a  nocturnal  pursuit. 
It  Is  an  around-the-clock  endeavor. 

The  criminals  are  even  choosing  the  U.5. 
0&plto4  and  Its  related  buildings  as  piaosa 
to  Inflict  their  misdeeds.  In  recent  montha. 
they  have  robbed  a  beauty  parlor  In  a  oon- 
^T^BSlonal  office  buUdlng  assaulted  a  Con- 
HTfsmsn  and  even  ripped  up  some  of  our 
cherished  paintings  In  tba  U.S.  CapUot. 


This  crime  Increase  has  demonstrated  to 
OS  that  nothing  is  sacred . 

La«t  Christmas,  a  figurine  ot  baby  Jesus 
was  stolen  from  a  manger  scene  on  tbe  eUlpae 
near  the  White  House. 

We  hear  at»out  our  crime  problem  dally 
on  television  and  radio.  We  see  tba  aoootmts 
of  It  daUy  in  our  newspapers. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  one  of  our  banks,  in  a 
laj^  American  city,  troubled  by  tbe  crime 
situation,  ran  this  ad  in  the  newspapers; 

"Notice:  Here's  a  warning  to  bank  robbers, 
bad  check  artista.  crooks  of  all  klnda.  All 
bank  offices  are  equipped  with  multiple  unit 
automatic  motion  picture  cameras  that  take 
pictures  daytime  .  . .  nighttime  .  . .  Saturday, 
too 

"Remember  to  smile  for  candid  cameras — 
the  pictures  are  used  by  tbe  P.B.I™  Secret 
Service,  and  other  agencies  In  tracking  down 
criminals." 

Tbe  full  Impact  of  what  Is  transpiring  Is 
reflected  in  the  reports  we  are  receiving  from 
our  various  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
other  groups  specifically  concerned  with 
crime. 

Consider  these  facta.  In  our  Nation  there 
Is: 

One  murder  committed  every  hour. 
One  forcible  rape  every  33  minute*. 
One  robbery  every  4.5  mlnut«*. 
One  aggravated  assault  every  2.6  minutes. 
One  burglary  every  27  seconds. 
One  serious  larceny  every  41  seoonda. 
One  aulo  theft  every  minute. 
Here  are  some  more  of  the  dUbeartenlng 
facta: 

P.B.I.  BtatlsUca  dlscloea  that  crlma  na- 
tionally u  Increasing  five  times  faster  than 
the  population. 

A  survey  made  In  tbe  high  crime  areas  of 
two  of  our  largest  cities  shows  that  43  pcfoent 
of  those  interviewed  stayed  off  the  strveta  at 
night  and  36  percent  did  not  apeak  to 
strangera.  Another  30  percent  said  tbey  would 
Ilk*  to  move  to  another  neighborhood  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  crime. 

Over  seven  million  people  each  year  come 
Into  contact  with  one  of  the  agendee  of 
criminal  Justice  In  America- 
One  study  by  the  P3,I.  shows  lliat  repeti- 
tion by  "career"  criminals  accounta  for  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  crime  Increase  in  America- 
Por  Instance,  the  FBI,  study  shows  that  47 
percent  of  the  offenders  released  by  Pwleral 
courta  on  probation,  or  who  were  given  sus- 
pended sentences,  were  arrested  for  new 
criminal  seta  with  3^  years. 

In  the  United  States  today,  one  boy  In  six 
Is  referred  to  a  juvenile  court. 

In  1966.  more  than  3  million  Americana 
were  placed  In  prisons  or  placed  on  probation. 
It  la  estimated  that  40  percent  of  all  male 
children  now  living  in  the  UJ3.  wtu  be  ar- 
rested for  a  non-trafflc  offense  In  their  Uves- 
Each  year  for  the  past  several  yean,  one 
report  shows,  more  than  50  of  the  Nation's 
policemen  were  killed  while  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

Prom  these  facta  and  flgurea.  It  la  easy  to 
see  that  crime  affecta  each  of  ua.  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly. 

Prom  these  facta  and  figtirea.  we  get  a 
better  understanding  of  why  we  must  act  to 
protect  society. 

Our  UB.  Attorney  General.  Ramsey  Clark. 
haa  commented : 

"Crime  is  a  national  problem.  It  tarnishes 
the  goodness  In  every  part  ot  the  country, 
the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  correc- 
tion, of  courta  in  any  part  of  the  nation. 
If  crime  flourishes  In  one  city,  Ita  tenacles 
reach  othera.  When  criminals  go  unappre- 
hended or  unpunished  in  one  country,  harm, 
resulta  to  others.  If  one  state's  prisons  release 
inmatea  bent  on  further  crime,  there  will  be 
some  vlctima  in  other  states.  We  must  seek 
excellence  in  all  processes  ot  criminal  Justice 
in  every  Jurisdiction  throughout  tbe  coun- 
try.- 
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And.  en  th«  nbjeet  d  flrima,  tt»  PtmI- 
dent  Mid: 

'•crime,  Uka  povtrty.  dtotw—  sad  IcDor- 
uicm.  !■  *  major  aocial  problam  tbat  dtract- 
ly  or  IndlrecUy  ftffecU  •wry  phi—  ■* 
American  Ufa. 

*nrhan  public  order  breaks  down,  wben 
men  wrvl  women  are  ftfr»ld  to  use  tli«  public 
fttreeti.  thalr  oooAdence  U  seriously  fthaken. 
wbcn  faandrvds  at  tbousands  of  youim  peo- 
ple ent«r  »dultbood  carrying  the  burden  o< 
police  recorrU.  wben  contempt  and  ml»tmst 
too  often  cbaract«rlae  public  attitude*  to- 
ward lawfu]  authority,  aU — young  and  oW. 
prlT»U  cltteftna  and  pubUc  officUla— «ufler 
the  consequence*. 

-LftwlesaQcsa  la  Itlce  a  plaque.  Ita  coeU. 
whether  economic,  physical  or  psycboJojlcal. 
are  spread  through  every  alley  and  eTcry 
stT««t  In  every  neighborhood.  It  createa  a 
cllmat«  in  which  people  make  cholc«*,  not 
out  of  confidence,  but  out  of  fear." 

Lffwla  F.  Powell.  Jr..  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Aasoclatlon.  has  reminded 
us  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  disrespect  lor 
law  a^d  order  Is  a  major  problem  for  our 
tlia«. 

Said  Mr.  Powell : 

-A  root  cause  of  the  crime  crisis  which 
grips  our  country  Is  excessive  toleraaoe  by 
the  public  Renerally.  I  am  not  talking  about 
a  tolerance  of  condoning  of  Berlotis  a^me 
by  profeaslonal  cxlmlnals.  as  frw  people  do 
this  consciously.  Rather.  I  have  In  mind  the 
cynical  and  apathrtlc  attitude  which  UA- 
eratea  marginal  and  certain  unlawful  con- 
duct and  which  leads  to  disrespect  for  law 
and  rights  of  others." 

PiJ.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  com- 
mented about  crime: 

"Crime  and  subversion  continue  to  chip 
at  the  bulwark  of  democracy  as  laid  down 
by  our  forefathers  nearly  200  yean  ago. 
There  must  be  a  rcwakenlng  of  the  entire 
clClaenry  and  a  return  to  the  old-fashioned 
principles  of  honesty,  respect,  high  moral 
standards  and  patriotism  If  we  are  to  survive. 
"Let  the  hoodlum,  the  racist,  the  dem- 
ago^e  and  the  erponeni  of  anarchy  know 
that  the  great,  quiet  power  of  this  nation 
li«  in  hex  law  abiding  cltlaens  and  they  wlU 
stomach  no  man.  The  choice  la  ours.  The 
t)"»  Is  now." 

We  know  that  a  firm  respect  for  law  and 
order  1«  a  foundation  of  our  republic. 

We  know  that  law  and  order  arc  our  con- 
stant neceaslty. 

We  know  that,  in  battling  this  crime  prob- 
lem, good  law  enforcement  U  our  strongest 
defense. 

We  also  know  that  crime  in  1967  U  not 
mer«ly  a  challenge  lor  law  enfMY:ement. 

It  Is  a  challenge  for  aU  of  us — attorneys, 
educators,  clergymen,  citizens,  civic  groups 
and  bualneas  leaders.  The  answers  lie  In  our 
hcAiM,  <Aix  churches,  in  our  businesses,  and 
In  our  government. 

The  crime  problem  In  our  complex  society 
became  ao  bad  that  the  President  named  a 
commlMlon  on  law  enXorcemont  and  admln- 
IstraUon  of  Justice 

This  commlsBlon  labored  for  months.  Then 
It  told  us  In  one  of  Its  reports : 

"America  must  translate  lU  well-rounded 
alarm  about  crime  Into  social  action  that  wlU 
prevent  crime.  Officials  of  tbe  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  Itself  must  stop  operating,  as  all 
too  many  do  by  tradition  or  by  rote.  They 
must  re-e»mlne  what  they  do.  They  must 
be  honeet  about  the  svBtem's  shortcomings 
with  the  public  and  with  themselves  They 
must  be  willing  to  take  risks  in  order  to  make 
advances.  They  must  be  bold.' 
The  crime  conmilsslon  also  said: 
'■Crime  flourishes  where  conditions  of  life 
ve  the  worst  and.  therefore,  the  foundation 
of  a  naUMial  strategy  against  crime  is  an 
tmremltting  naUonal  effort  for  social  Justice. 
"Reducing  povrrty.  discrimination,  Igno- 
rance disease  and  urban  blight  and  the  an- 
«r  cynicism  and  dlspalr  which  those  condl- 


tSofM  eui  iB^ir*.  It  OB*  CTMt  step  towd 
redudnc  crime. 

"Host  criminal  eareera  begin  in  youth.  Pro- 
grama  that  wtH  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency 
^ry^  keep  dellnquenta  and  youthfuJ  offenders 
fs«ca  •etUlng  into  lives  oC  crtm*  are  indis- 
pensable part*  of  a  oatlooal  strate^. 

"Le^aslaturas,  and.  by  exteneloti,  the  pub- 
lic, despite  their  well-founded  alarm  about 
orLme,  have  not  provided  the  wherewithal 
for  the  criminal  Justice  system  to  do  what  It 
could  and  should  do." 

The  President's  Commission  suggested 
that: 

Society  aeek  to  .prevent  crime  before  It 
happens  by  assuring  for  all  Americans  a  stake 
In  the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  Amer- 
ican life,  by  strengthening  Uw  enforcement 
a.nd   by  reducing  criminal  opportunities. 

Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  must  at- 
tract more  able  people  at  all  levels  and  In 
all  parts  of  our  law  enforcement  hierarchy. 
More  baste  operational  research  Into  the 
problems  of  crime  and  criminal  administra- 
tion mxist  be  conducted  regularly. 

All  cltliens  of  our  country,  at  all  levels,  and 
government  at  all  levels  must  partldpat*  In 
the  effort  to  make  changes  that  muat  be  Im- 
plemented to  reduce  crime. 

Law  enforcement,  of  course,  tas  by  tradi- 
tion been  a  local  responsibility  in  the  United 
States.  This  Is  as  it  should  be. 

But,  Just  as  many  health  problems  know 
no  boundaries,  ao  do  our  crime  problems 
known  no  boundariea.  Thus.  It  Is  correct  that 
the  government  on  mJl  levels  aasJ«t  In  thU 
move  to  brine  our  crime  problem  under 
cwntrol. 

One  proposal  for  helping  on  the  Pederal 
level  Is  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Oootrol 
Act  of  1967.  This  proposal  now  Is  before  tba 
Congress 

I  think  this  act  will  result  In  better  oo- 
ordlnation  smong  law  enforcement  agenclee. 
It  wUl  result  In  raising  the  standards  and 
^mining  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 

It  will  lead  to  the  development  of  better 
crime  nghtlng  techniques. 

It  will  result  In  more  and  better  trained 
police. 

It  will  permit  ua  to  have  a  more  effootlve. 
more  efllclent  court  system. 

Here  are  some  of  the  tilings  the  act  would 
accomplish : 

This  act  recognizes  that  we  spend  only  a 
little  more  than  94  bilUon  dollars  annually 
for  local.  State,  and  Federal  police,  occrec- 
tlons  and  coiu-ts,  and  that  this  la  not  nearly 
enough.  Approximately  63  8  blUlon  la  for 
police.  H.3  blUloc  for  corrections  and  s<xnB 
taOO  mlUlan  for  oourte  and  proaecutlon. 
This  act  seeks  to  create  and  guide  new  In- 
vestment. 

Because  a  mere  increase  In  expenditures 
Is  both  Inadequate  and  inefficient,  the  act 
pnyvidee  leadtime  foe  tte  moet  careful 
planning  by  agendes  oC  criminal  Justice.  It 
win  permit  applicants  to  begin  planning 
upon  its  passage. 

^SO  million  will  be  sought  to  provide  ade- 
quate planning  funds  sod  continued  re- 
search,  development  and  demonstration. 

Por  fiscal  year  l»«9.  6300  million  wlU  be 
asked  to  commence  a  sweeping  action  pro- 
gram. The  funds  will  be  granted  generally 
for  1»08,  providing  ample  Ume  for  careful 
planning  and  detaileed  budgeting. 

Granu  will  cover  the  spectrum  of  criminal 
hjaUce  and  wlU  emphasize  such  priority 
sreas  as  specialized  training.  educaUon  and 
recruitment  programs  .  .  .  Intense  training 
in  such  critical  areas  as  poUce-commiuiity 
relations  .  .  .  modemlMtloo  of  equipment. 
Including  new  radios  and  alarm  systems  .  .  . 
improvement  of  systems  of  eollecUng  and 
transmitting  information  .  .  .  and  crime 
prevention,  programs  In  aehools.  colleges, 
welfare  agencies,  and  other  institutions. 

I  am  confident  the  Congress  vrtll  adopt  an 
effective  crime-fighting  program  which  will 
greatly  assist  tlie  local  and  SUta  agenclee. 


I  am  sure  the  Oongreas  wUl  act  becatise 
we  In  the  Ooii«roM  know  that  we  cannot  let 
this  tyranny  erf  crime  overtake  ua.  We  know 
what  wmiam  Pitt,  the  great  Bn«Ush  states- 
man, wisely  warned,  •TWhere  law  «od«.  ty- 
ranny be^lna." 

ReccnUy  we  marked  I*w  Day  In  our  coun- 
try. It  is  important  to  remember  that  ours 
Is  a  society  of  law.  ThU  means  that  we  dont 
pick  and  choose  those  that  we  obey  »nd 
thoee  that  we  defy. 

Those  that  we  do  not  like  we  can  change 
by  well  eetabllshed  poHUcal  processes. 

The  New  York  Times  commented  editori- 
ally recently  as  follows: 

"The  laws  of  a  free  society  have  to  be  dls- 
Ungulshed  from  the  edlcU  of  a  tyrant  or 
ihe  regulnUons  of  a  totaUtarlan  state.  Laws 
protect  liberty  as  long  as  certain  unaUenable 
rights  are  secure,  as  lon«  as  the  lawmakers 
represent  the  community,  as  long  aa  the 
courts  and  juries  are  free  to  Interpret  the 
laws  without  coercion,  and  as  long  as  there 
are  poUUcal  means  available  to  revise  laws 
that  are  resresslve  or  unjust. 

■Today  the  United  Statea  Is  a  society 
where  these  essential  conditions  prevail- 
Then  are  InJusUoes  and  there  are  defecU 
In  the  admlnlstrBUon  of  the  law.  but.  broadly 
speaking,  no  Individual  or  group  U  without 
appeal  and  political  redress  for  his  grievances. 
For  that  reason  the  laws  and  the  court*  are 
enUUed  to  every  citizens  respect  and.  once 
a  case  Is  fully  adjudicated,  the  losers  as  weU 
u  the  winners  have  a  moral  as  well  m  » 
legal  obllgaUon  to  abide  by  the  result." 

Let  me  further  urge  each  of  you  to  become 
involved  In  the  bigger  Job  of  doing  what  you 
can  to  Improve  our  society.  By  your  legal 
training,  you  have  special  abilities  and  quall- 
Ues  which  are  needed  by  your  churches, 
schools,  communities  and  our  various  gov- 
ernmental entitles. 

Traditionally,  attorneys  have  been  otir  «a- 
tlons  leaden.  No  other  profession  has  offered 
the  number  of  Presidents,  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  other  major  office  hold- 
ers as  has  the  legal  profession. 

Of  66  algnera  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 35  vrere  lawyers. 

Twenty-four  Preeldenu  studied  law  and 
were  admitted  to  practice. 

A  majority  of  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
attomeyis. 

AU  of  you  can  help  mold  public  opinion. 
Tou  can  be  the  wise  counselors  to  others. 
More  speclflcally  you  can  do  these  things: 

1  Tou  can  be  a  zealous,  perceptive  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  association,  taking  an  active 
Md  sober  part  in  revising  criminal  laws  and 
T>enal  codes.  ^       . ,. 

2  You  can  serve  on  the  boards  of  public 
and  private  agencies  working  to  improve  our 
conununltles . 

8  Tou  can  make  time  In  your  schedules 
for  serving  as  counsel  for  Indigents,  Insuring 
that  they  get  service  on  a  par  with  corpora- 
tions and  the  well-to-do. 

4.  You  can  serve  tbe  legal  aid  program  of 
your  bar  association. 

6.  Through  your  church  and  the  local  war 
on  poverty,  you  can  help  in  the  effort  to 
make  people  aware  of  the  foct  that  the  law 
can  be  their  friend. 

6  By  being  an  effective  layman  In  any 
organiratlon  you  can  help  Inture  that  It  has 
the  proper  by-laws  and  rules  of  procedure 
that  win  insure  order  and  protect  the  righw 

o'  ^^• 

7.  Tou  can  support  institutions  which  pre- 
pare people  for  higher  educaOon  In  tbe  law, 
seeing  that  their  faculties  are  maintained 
and  that  they  have  the  faculties  with  which 
to  teach  future  generations. 

8.  You  can  aee  to  It  that  the  Uwyers  do 
not  cease  their  educaUon  by  providing  in 
your  own  offices  the  opportunities  for  young 
lawyers  to  continue  studying  the  law  so  that 
they  might  adapt  their  practice  to  cbanglng 
times. 

Lawyers  are  generally  consprvaUTe  in  their 
thinking— after  uiX  the  profeeaion  U  btillt 
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on  "the  prwcedenu.-  So  the  tendency  U  for 
tbe  education  proceas  to  stop  after  law 
■cbooL 

But  the  need  is  more  pressing  today  to 
keep  abreast  erf  change.  Since  man's  very 
beginning  be  has  sought  to  overcome  the 
Iftw  of  the  Jungle  by  perfecUng  a  syrtem  of 
laws  imder  which  hs  cotild  live  with  hla 
neighbor  in  peace.  As  man's  inventive  ge- 
nius has  moved  him  forward  and  as  bis  store 
of  knowledge  has  increased,  the  need  to  re- 
Tise  and  reform  laws  has  moved  apace.  This. 
(DO,  must  be  the  constant  concern  of  all  of 
us  ss  lawyers. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  American  Bar  Aa- 
soclation  walked  into  my  office  In  Washing- 
ton and  discussed  with  me  the  necessity  for 
the  beginning  of  codes  and  laws  dealing 
with  man's  eiploratlon  of  space.  At  the  time 
this  seemed  foolish.  Yet  It  was  only  a  few 
years  thereafter  that  I  stood  on  the  step* 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Washing- 
t<Mi  and  talked  with  and  looked  at  my  coun- 
terpart, the  chief  whip  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  London.  We  conversed  with  one 
another  ov«  the  ocean  for  at  least  16  min- 
ute Bs  could  see  me  nd  I  could  see  him. 
but  If  any  of  you  were  looking  you  could 
see  both  erf  mm. 

I  realised  then  that  my  lawyer  friend  waa 
not  far  ahe«d  of  himself  when  he  aald  tba» 
we  had  to  pass  laws  defining  the  rights  ot 
man  In  space,  and  of  course  we  have  already 
respooded- 

Only  one  other  thought.  We  are  indeed  oil 
the  verge  of  leaving  the  earth  and  going  to 
the  moon  and  the  planets — nn  awesome  ac- 
otxnpllshmeni.  At  the  same  time  man  now 
can  Ittenklly  destroy  all  that  Uvea  and 
breathea  on  his  own  planet,  the  earth. 
Wbethfr  we  go  forward  peacefully  to  dis- 
cover more  of  God's  remarkable  creation,  or 
whether  we  destroy  that  which  be  has  cre- 
ated here,  depends  largely  on  whether  or  not 
w«  live  aa  men  and  women  In  a  society  o< 
law  and  order.  Both  at  home.  In  our  States,  In 
our  Nation,  and  In  tbe  world. 


Hob.  JuBe«  A.  Farley  Addresses  New  York 
State  Elks  Ceavcatiott 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NZW    TOSK 
IN  TBM  HOCSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS.  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  U5t  week  Hon.  Jamee  A.  Farley 
delivered  the  welcoming  address  at  the 
New  York  State  Elks  Association  con- 
vention in  New  York  City.  Along  with 
Jim  Parley.  I  am  proud  of  holding  Ufe 
membership  in  this  fine  American  orga- 
nization. Our  New  York  State  asAOClation 
has  an  outstanding  history  and  is  known 
throughout  the  country  for  its  many 
accomplishments.  As  usual,  Jim  Farley's 
remarks  bear  repeating,  and,  therefore, 
under  permission  heretofore  granted  me 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I 
Include  them  with  these  remarks: 

WCLCOHn^O  ADDKISa  BT  BON.  JaMXS  A.  FASLrT. 
CHAIHUAIV    or    TRB    BOAKD.    TKK    COCA-COLA 

EXPOBT  COKF..  New  Toax  Stat*  Elks  Abbo- 

CIAT10N      COKVXKTIOir,      HOTB.      COMMODBJI. 

New  ToaK  Crrr,  Mat  11,  1»S7 

Post  Grand  Exalted  Buler  Oeorge  Z.  Hall, 
Past  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  James  T.  Halllnan, 
Past  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Ronald  J.  Dunn, 
Blata  AssoclaUon  President  John  P  Schoon- 
msker.   Past   SUt«   Presidents,   OtScers  axul 


memben  ot  the  New  York  State  Elks  Asaoda- 
tlon.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

X  am  reaUy  glad  to  be  here.  X  kzxvw  n  Is  a 
trlU  expreasloo.  but  I  say  tt  with  mU  the 
sincerity  at  my  ooaunand.  X  am  a  Past  Presi- 
dent of  this  great  Elks  State  AseoclaUocL  I 
served  In  the  years  1924-26.  You  do  not  need 
to  be  a  mathematician  to  determine  tbe  fact 
that  I  have  been  attending  these  state  meet- 
ings for  more  than  fitly  years.  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  meeting  here  la  New  York  City  where 
the  Order  waa  bom   nlncty-nlne  yeaia  ago. 

Tou  are  In  the  greatest  state  In  the  greatest 
country  In  the  world.  Although  a  native  of 
Rockland  County.  I  welcome  you  to  this 
wonderful  city  because  It  baa  been  my  bom* 
for  many  years. 

Our*  Is  a  great  Order.  I>own  through  the 
years  and  slnoe  It  came  Into  being  In  this 
great  city  of  New  York,  It  has  given  spleiftUd 
service  to  rollUons  of  Americans.  I  think 
that  11  can  be  truthfully  said,  with  no  re- 
flection on  any  other  fraternity,  that  the 
Order  of  Elks  has  contributed  as  much,  If  not 
more,  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  and  to 
the  spiritual  and  educational  facllltlee  of  the 
people  of  this  nation  as  has  any  other  fra- 
ternal Order. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  ttiat  this 
State  Association  has  been  wise  In  the  selec- 
tion of  men  to  direct  Its  destinies.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  mention  names  becauee 
the  list  Is  so  long  that  X  fear  X  might  omit 
some  worthy  member:  but  I  can  say  to  you 
that  there  are  gathered  on  this  stage  men 
who  for  twenty  to  forty  years  or  more  have 
served  this  Association  and  the  Order  faith- 
fully and  weU.  They  have  given  of  their  time 
and  effort  for  the  Order  during  the  years. 
They  came  through  the  ranks  and  after  they 
served  their  own  lodge  and  district,  when 
they  assumed  the  poeltlon  o*  State  Presi- 
dent they  gave  all  that  was  In  them  to  Jus- 
tify the  oonfldenoe  that  was  placed  In  them 
by  the  membership.  After  they  flnished  their 
term  of  office,  after  they  gave  up  tbe  duties 
of  that  office,  they  were  succeeded  by  other 
State  Presidents  but  they  did  not  stop  tbere. 
Year  after  year  these  very  fine  Elks,  great 
Americans  all,  still  remain  active  and  give 
freely  of  their  Ume  and  effort  for  tiie  good 
of  our  Order. 

Ty)  the  men  wbo  new  serve  as  officers  axid 
to  t2ils  group  gathered  here  tonight,  may  I 
Bay  that  whatever  success  has  oome  to  our 
Assodatloa  down  through  the  years  can.  La 
my  Judgment,  be  attributed  to  the  leader- 
sblp  that  baa  been  given  It  by  the  Past  Stat* 
Presidents  wbo  are  here  tonight  and  tbOM 
wbo  have  passed  on. 

We  are  living  in  turbulent  Umea.  but  I 
am  one  of  thoee  optimistic  pervons  wbo  feel 
that  deeplte  the  difficulties  that  confront  ua 
we  wUl  oome  out  sll  right  because  we  are  a 
great  people.  Brery  generation  of  Americans 
had  problema  and  every  (generation  of  Amer- 
icans has  solved  theee  problems.  One  gener- 
ation ot  Americans  saved  this  Union.  After 
that  w«  became  stronger  as  a  nation.  "The 
generation  that  preceded  ours  made  possible 
the  suooeas  of  World  War  One  and  the  geo- 
eratlon  of  which  we  are  a  part  made  poaalble 
the  success  of  World  War  Two  and  tbe  Ko- 
rean war,  and  even  though  we  are  going 
throu^  the  agony  of  the  Viet  Nam  oonfllct. 
It  la  my  opmkm  that  any  generaUon  ot 
Americans  wbo  served  their  nation  ao  nobly 
In  the  past  and  m  the  present  wUl  be  able 
to  meet  any  difficulties  that  confront  us  In 
tbe  future. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam  because 
you  are  aU  familiar  with  It  sa  It  Is  brought 
fcBxlbly  to  our  attention  every  day  by  the 
newspapers,  the  radio  and  the  television. 
And.  let  me  say  to  you  that  we  have  no 
choice  In  this  situation  but  must  renialn  In 
Viet  Nam  until  such  time  as  we  have  a  com- 
plete victory. 

Tbere  isn't  any  doubt  that  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  desU^s  to  bring  this  war  to 
a  successful  oonclualoa  m  quickly  as  poa- 


sfble  and  the  fact  that  w*  have  not  been  able 
to  negotiate  Is  XkO  fault  at  ours — but  the 
enemy's — who  apparently  refuses  to  oego- 
tlaU. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  I  am  sure  he  Is 
encouraged  by  that  support,  and  X  pray  that 
God  will  give  him  tlie  health  and  strength 
to  carry  on  untU  It  Is  all  over. 

As  Elks  we  preach  Americanism.  We  preach 
Amerlcanlum  and  practice  Americanism.  We 
do  these  things  not  from  a  blind  acceptance 
of  the  past,  but  because  we  know  that  we 
are  the  inheritors  of  the  political,  social  and 
economic  ideas  and  Ideals  that  have  answered 
the  prayers  in  mens'  hearu  and  are  the 
source  of  our  strength  and  greatness  sa  a 
nation. 

Tbe  history  of  our  Order  covers  half  of 
the  history  of  our  country  and  at  any  time, 
in  peace  or  In  war.  the  Elks  have  been  de- 
termined and  aggressive  defenders  of  liberty 
and  unyielding  foea  of  whoever  sought  to 
destroy  or  weaken  It.  Because  of  our  Arm 
faith  In  the  American  dream,  we  have  never 
lost  oonOdence  in  our  way  ct  Ufa.  The 
despoUc  ambitloAis  of  dangerous  men  may 
strike  terror  in  the  hearts  of  thoee  of  other 
lands  and  thoee  of  little  faith  here  who  speak 
admiringly  of  Communist  triumphs,  but  we 
as  Klks  know  better.  We  know  that  so  long 
■a  we  Americans  remain  true  to  ourselves, 
as  long  OS  we  stand  faithful  to  the  oonoepts 
embodied  In  the  Constitution  of  the  TJnlted 
States  and  lymbollI^ed  by  that  magnlQcenk 
statue  that  stands  in  the  harbor  of  this  city, 
America  will  always  stand  as  a  rock  sgalnst 
which  Communism  and  every  tyranny  will 
break  and  perish. 

Aa  conservaUve  Elka  are  wltb  respect  to 
any  attempts  to  tamper  with  our  liberties, 
we  are  Just  as  liberal  when  It  comes  to  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  thoee  who  have  suf- 
fered the  hurts  of  life,  to  guide  our  youth 
toward  tbe  greater  fulfillment  of  tbeir  hopes, 
to  care  tor  the  hundreds  of  cerebral  paJsled 
youngsters  In  our  state,  to  teach  them  to  talk 
and  to  dress  and  to  feed  themselves  and  to 
know  tbe  Immeasurable  thrill  of  Joining 
other  youngsters  at  school  and  at  jrfay  be- 
cause the  Elks  of  New  York  State  provided 
the  treatment  which  set  them  free.  When  the 
oollegee  open  their  doors  next  September  a 
floe  group  of  youngstera  wUl  be  able  to  enter 
these  doors  only  because  the  Elks  dug  Into 
ttielr  pockets  and  gave  them  scholarships. 

Always  remember  the  men  who  defended 
our  Ubertlee  and  wbo  today  be  wounded  or 
m  in  hoepitala.  The  Elks  of  New  York  State 
have  nobly  fulfilled  the  pledge  made  by  Judge 
Jim  Halllnan  years  ago  for  all  of  ua:  "So 
ixiQg  As  There  Is  A  Disabled  Veteran  In  our 
hospitals,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks  Will  Never  Forget  Him".  Theee, 
my  friends,  are  some  of  the  true  measures  of 
Klkdom.  They  are.  In  fact,  a  reflection  of  the 
true  greatness  of  America.  They  are  the  real 
spirit  of  America.  This  Is  the  spirit  that 
flames  from  the  torch  high  over  New  York 
harbor,  high  over  America,  high  across  the 
world  and  sends  lU  messages  of  serene  de- 
fiance to  ell  aggreesors. 

Proudly  Indeed  the  City  of  New  York  wel- 
comes tbe  New  York  State  EUcs  AasocUtlon  to 
the  dty  of  its  birth.  We  zejoioe  In  your 
achievements.  We  know  that  tbe  bntlnesi 
sessions  that  will  get  under  way  tomorrow 
will  chart  a  course  for  future  achievements 
for  the  betterment  of  the  Empire  State. 

Our  City  offer*  you  all  Ita  reeouroes  for 
your  comfort  and  for  srour  convenience  while 
you  attend  the  business  sessions  that  bring 
you  here.  And  as  ths  most  hospitable  city 
In  the  world  New  York  bids  you.  when  the 
time  comes  to  play,  to  enjoy  to  ths  fullest 
the  pleasures  of  the  good  life  that  this  dty 
offers  In  abundance.  This  Is  tradltlooaJ  with 
Elks.  We  knov  the  Joyouaneaa  of  life  when 
enriched  with  good  fellowablp  and  we  want 
to  share  It  with  otbera. 


Wednesday,  May  11,  1967 


HIGHUGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Senate  passed  Interior  appropriations  and  educational  TV  bills,  and  took  np 

second  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
House  passed  independent  offices  appropriation  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  5  6965-S  7013 
Bills  Introduced:  14  bills  and  six  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, as  follows:  S.  1794-1807;  S.J.  Res.  84-85;  and 
S.  Res.  123-126.  Poa««  $  *970-$  6»7i 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

HJl.  9481,  second  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  237); 

S.  281,  to  increase  the  amount  of  real  property  which 
may  be  held  by  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
(&  Rept  238); 

S.J.  Res.  II,  designating  the  third  Sunday  in  June  of 
each  year  as  Father's  Day  (S.  Rept.  239) ; 

S.J.  Res.  19,  establishing  an  annual  National  Farmers 
Week  beginning  on  the  first  Sunday  in  April  (S.  Rept. 

340); 

S.J.  Res.  26,  designating  February  of  each  year  as 
American  History  Month  (S.  Rept  241) ; 

S.J.  Res.  28,  authorizing  President  to  proclaim  fourth 
week  in  April  of  each  year  as  National  Coin  Week 
(S.Rept242); 

S.J.  Res.  41,  designatmg  week  of  July  23-29,  1967,  as 
Professional  Photography  Week  (S.  Rept  243) ; 

S.J.  Res.  44,  to  provide  that  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week  observed  the  first  week 
in  October  of  each  year  shall  apply  to  all  handicapped 
workers  (S.  Rept.  244) ; 

S.J.  Res.  69,  proclaiming  the  month  of  May  1967  as 
National  Home  Improvement  Month  (S.  Rept  245) ; 

S.J.  Res.  72,  to  designate  second  week  of  May  of  each 
year  as  National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week  (S.  Rept 

246); 

S.  Con.  Res.  15,  recognizing  175th  anniversary  of  ad- 
mission <rf  Kentucky  to  the  Union,  with  amendment 
(S.  Rept  247) ; 

HJl.  5357,  to  codify  provisions  of  PI-  8(^487,  to 
clarify  the  right  of  the  public  to  information,  with 
amendments  (S.  Rept  248) ; 

S.  653,  RR.  1646, 4064,  S.  123, 61, 62, 71, 174,  aai,  503. 
610,  613,  809,  821,  906,  985,  H.R.  1587,  S.  68,  189,  344, 

D400 


576,  1021,  976,  and  1354,  private  bills  (S.  Repts.  249- 
272) ; and 

S.  Res.  121,  authorizing  Dean  E.  Sharp,  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  appear  3s 
a  witness  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  v.  Phillip  Kitzer,  Sr. 
et  al.  (no  written  report).  Po**  S6V70 

Bills  Referred:  Seven  House-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  '    ta«a  ittro 

Government  Employees — Hazardous  Duty:  S.  1785, 
providing  for  increased  benefits  for  Federal  employees 
serving  in  positions  involving  personal  hardship  or  in 
hazardous  areas,  was  passed  without  amendment. 

Pocn  S69«S-S6««I 

Testimony:  S.  Res.  121,  authorizing  Dean  E.  Sharp,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
appear  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  v.  Phillip 
Kitzer,  Sr.,  was  adopted  with  committee  amendment. 

ta««  S7031 

Educational  TV:  Senate  passed  S.  1160,  to  facilitate 
the  development  and  operations  of  educational  radio 
and  television  broadcasting,  after  adopting  committee 
amendments,  which  were  then  treated  as  original  text 
for  purpose  of  further  amendment,  and  a  Hartkc 
amendment  to  provide  that  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  established 
by  the  legislation  3  of  the  15  members  shall  be  associated 
with  the  operation  of  noncommercial  educational  radio 
and  TV  stations.  PofM  s  701  j-s  7037 


Interior  Appropriations:  By  unanimous  vote  of  85 
yeas  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate  passed  H.R. 
9029,  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  related  agencies,  after  adopting  amend- 
ments thereto  as  follows : 

All  committee  amendments,  which  were  then  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment; Bible  amendment  to  increase  by  $107,500  funds 
to  carry  out  provisions  of  Land  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965;  and  Miller  amendment  to  increase 
by  $10,000  funds  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trafl  Commission. 


MuMckaMtts  !«•(■«  Eieds 


EXTESISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  UABSACHvems 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  In  Boston,  the  Massa- 
chusetts League  of  Women  Voters  elected 
a  new  president  for  the  coming  term, 
Mrs.  Howell  Bates,  of  Dover.  Mrs.  Bates 
has  long  been  active  In  league  work  and 
will.  I  am  certain,  provide  vigorous, 
enthusiastic  leadership.  Mrs.  Bates  suc- 
ceeds a  very  successful  and  effective 
league  president,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Klpp. 
of  Lexington.  Mrs.  Klpp  has  worked  tire- 
lessly and  it  la  due  In  large  part  to  her 
efforts  that  the  Massachusetts  league 
stands  first  In  the  Nation  with  its  89 
local  league  chapters. 

I  include  in  the  Rxcokd  an  article  from 
this  morning's  Boston  Olobe  describing 
the  event*  of  the  league  convention: 

Mass&chuA«ttB'  Tenerable  councl«e  wUl 
eventually  disappear,  a  University  of  Maua- 
chusette  professor  predicted  Tuesday. 

"Old  Uassachuaetta  counties  will  never 
die — ^they'll  Just  fade  awa;."  Prof.  George 
Ooodwln  told  a  tlirong  of  League  of  Women 
Vetera. 

^>eaklng  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  where  the 
state  League  Is  holding  Its  convention.  Oood- 
wln said  most  county  services  are  now  "ob- 
solete" In  the  face  of  modem  demands  for 
administration. 

Many  counties  have  already  turned  county 
ho^itals  over  to  the  state,  and  county  Jails 
are  emptj  of  prlsonen,  he  noted. 

County  administration  of  services  such  as 
highways  "makes  some  sense"  in  rural  coun- 
ties such  as  Nantucket,  but  la  "meaningless" 
In  an  urban  county  like  Suffolk,  where  there 
are  competing  and  more  efflclent  agencies 
said  the  poUUoal  sclentiat. 

"There  Is  too  much  variation  In  the  slse 
and  importance  of  the  states'  14  counties  to 
establish  uniform  standards." 

Ooodwln  said  the  duties  of  county  offi- 
cials were  "dubious."  citing  one  official  who 
confessed  be  wasn't  sure  what  his  Job  was. 

Rhode  Island.  Connecticut  and  Alaska 
are  the  <mly  states  now  without  counties, 
he  noted.  Connecticut  bavli^[  abolished  hers 
only  recently. 

A  possible  evaluation  of  Massachusetts' 
county  government  Is  on  the  League's 
agenda. 

Close  to  500  members  are  attending  the 
two-day  session  to  elect  officers  and  forge  a 
study-action  program  for  1967-60. 

Elected  president  of  the  Uassachusetta 
chapter  Tuesday  was  Urs.  Harriet  Bates  of 
Dover,  who  has  been  with  the  League  16 
years. 

Organisation  chairman  for  the  League  for 
the  past  two  years,  Mrs.  Bates  noted  that 
the  Massschusetta  chapter  is  one  of  the  few 
big  leagues  which  have  increased  In  size  this 
year. 

"And  we  itend  first  In  the  nation  In  num- 
ber of  leagues — with  09:  second  In  sale  of 
league  publleatloiis;    and   third,  after  New 
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Tork  and  California.  In  memberships,  at  13.- 
500."  she  added. 

One  of  the  Massachiisetts  League's  big 
projects  this  year,  said  Mrs.  Bates,  is  a  com- 
munity leadership  program  to  ^  started  In 
Jamaica  Plain  which  wlU  encourage  local 
pckrtldpatlon  in  civic  affairs.   . 

As  organization  chairman,  Urs.  Bates  has 
put  In  at  least  three  days  a  week,  from  9 
to  1.  in  the  League's  state  office  at  41  Mt. 
Vernon  st. 

As  president,  she  expects  her  week  to  be 
extended  to  five  days — not  counting  the  time 
she  spends  reading  legislative  bills,  and  the 
like,  at  home. 

She  is  the  wife  of  HoweU  A.  Bates,  a  manu- 
facturer's representative.  She  often  rides  to 
the  league  office  when  her  husband  drives  to 
work. 

Though  an  English  major  at  Wellesley.  Urs. 
Bates  has  always  been  fascinated  by  politics. 
"At  one  time  when  my  family  was  living  m 
Washington,  our  favorite  recreation  was  to 
sit  In  the  Senate  gallery." 

When  she  Joined  the  Dover  league  16  years 
ago.  her  first  assignment  was  to  study  Fed- 
eral budgetary  procedures.  "It  sounds  dull, 
but  when  I  went  to  the  library  and  dug  and 
read  X  found  it  the  most  stimulating  thing 
I  had  done.  I  guess  X  was  hooked  then." 


The  Rural  Electri6cation  Prop-an  ia 
Victmam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VISGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  VirginU.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  article  from  the  magazine  Rural 
Virginia,  which  is  published  monthly  by 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Electric  Co- 
operatives. The  article,  entitled  "Light 
for  a  Dark  and  War-Torn  Lend/'  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1967  Issue  of  the 
magazine.  It  provlttes  a  firsthand  report 
on  the  rural  electrification  program  being 
carried  out  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

Rural  electrification  Is  coming  to  Vietnam 
and  it  can't  happen  soon  enough  for  approx- 
imately 43.600  families  who  will  be  members 
of  three  cooperatives  now  organized  in  this 
country.  To  these  people  who  must  rely  on 
oil  lamps  for  lights  and  who  generate  power 
by  the  use  of  strong  arms  and  legs,  the  pros- 
pect of  electric  power  Is  an  exciting  one. 

There  are  now  19.950  paid-up  members. 

Already  one  hamlet  174  miles  north  of 
Saigon  near  Dalat  has  been  energized  for  the 
families  living  there,  while  another  nearby 
hamlet  Is  currently  being  wired  for  electric- 
ity. In  several  other  areas  of  Vietnam,  only 
the  completion  of  a  pole  treating  plant  Is 
preventing  the  electrification  of  hamlets 
which  have  already  Joined  Into  cooperative 
associations. 


The  Idea  of  taking  electric  power  to  a  pre- 
selected group  of  Vietnamese  families  was 
discussed  In  1965  when  President  Johnson 
promised  that  the  American  government 
wotild  help  complete  an  electrification  pro- 
gram by  April.  1966.  The  VS.  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  had  formu- 
lated plans  for  such  a  program  following  the 
arrival  of  their  representatives  In  Vietnam  in 
1965. 

Under  the  NBECA  plan,  carried  out  under 
a  non-profit  contract  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  three  distribu- 
tion cooperatives  were  formed  in  Vietnam. 
Ulndful  of  the  problems  involved,  the  three 
areas  were  chosen  with  care. 

TKirCKSD    PAST    VITTCONG 

Ttie  largest  cooperative  has  been  estab- 
lished approximately  90  miles  south  of  Sai- 
gon at  Long  Xuyen.  where  25.000  families 
wlu  benefit  from  the  new  electric  power.  As 
there  Is  no  ready  source  of  electricity  at 
Long  Xuyen.  two  1500  kw  generators  are  now 
being  Installed.  These  generators  were 
shipped  to  Saigon,  loaded  Into  trucks  and 
taken  by  convoy  along  a  Viet  Cong-Infested 
highway  to  their  destination. 

A  second  cooperative  has  been  established 
at  Tuyen  Due.  a  vegetable- growing  area 
north  of  Saigon  where  one  hamlet  near 
Dalat  has  already  been  energized.  In  addi- 
tion to  hundreds  of  small  truck  farms,  a  large 
tea  plantation  Is  located  at  Tuyen  Due  where 
approximately  10,000  families  and  associated 
industries  will  receive  electric  power. 

A  third  cooperative  Is  located  only  20 
mites  north  east  of  Saigon  on  Highway  One. 
This  cooperative  has  been  set  up  In  the  Due 
Tu  district  which  Is  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  giant,  new  American  military  t>a8e  of 
LoOgBlnh. 

Due  Tu  Is  composed  of  16  hamlets  in  which 
approximately  7,000  families  wUl  eventually 
have  electric  power.  According  to  the  co- 
operative adviser,  Louie  E.  Sansing.  a  former 
cooperative  manager  from  Hamburg.  Arkan- 
sas, the  only  thing  holding  up  the  present 
electrification  is  the  lack  of  poles. 

"WHT    THS    DEUIT«" 

"These  people  are  really  anxious  and  they 
keep  asking  why  the  delay,"  Mr.  Sansing 
said.  His  Job  Is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
board  members,  help  advise  the  cooperative, 
and  act  as  liaison  between  the  various  inter- 
ested parties. 

At  the  present  time,  the  major  holdup  is 
being  caused  by  the  lack  of  poles  for  string- 
ing the  wire.  As  cement  poles  are  exorbi- 
tantly expensive,  a  pole-treating  plant  has 
been  shipped  from  the  United  States  and 
should  be  ready  for  use  by  July  or  August. 
There  Is  plenty  of  good  timber  available  in 
Vietnam  and  the  poles  can  be  treated  and 
shipped  to  the  cooperatives  much  more 
cheaply  than  would  be  the  case  if  cement 
poles  were  used. 

One  of  the  big  problems  which  the  Viet- 
namese and  American  governments  have  in 
this  country  is  getting  the  people  to  resist  the 
Viet  Cong.  In  many  cases,  new  schools  or 
roads  are  built  with  American  help  -but  are 
Immediately  destroyed  by  the  guerrilla  en- 
emy. Only  by  teaching  the  pec^le  to  resist 
the  Viet  Cong  and  remain  loyal  to  the  gov- 
ernment can  this  war  really  be  won. 

T^us.  the  oooperatdves  are  an  excellent 
method  of  organizing  the  people  to  resist  the 
enemy.  Once  they  form  Into  a  group  and 
pay  their  own  money  into  a  oooparative 
which  wlU  give  than  the  benefits  of  elec- 
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tridty.  the  people.  It  la  expected,  will  resiat 
the  promlMi  and  threata  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

Wben  Amertcajtt  advlaore.  luch  u  Mr.  San- 
«lng  or  Mr.  Luae.  leave  the  cooperaUvaa.  they 
e«a  rest  assured  that  the  Vietnamese  wUl 
not  go  back  to  the  Communlat  enemy. 

As  can  be  seen,  bringing  electricity  to 
Vietnam  U  not  an  easy  tank.  Even  membera 
of  the  United  States  government  In  thU 
country  have  resisted  the  Idea  of  rural  co- 
operatives. However,  the  patience  and  tact  Of 
men  like  Powers  Luse  may  eventually  pay  off. 


Sc1i»«f  FigfaU  Upbin  Battle  ub  CoDsreti 
To  Help  Bronx  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NIW    TOMC 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1967 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing article  on  an  outstanding  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tlmea  last  Sunday.  The  article 
not  only  indicates  what  a  dynamic,  ener- 
getic, and  Imaginative  Representative  my 
ooUeague  from  the  Bronx,  Jim  Scheuer, 
Is.  but  It  also  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  problems  confronting  a  Congress- 
man from  a  big  city  district. 

The  article  follows : 

ScHnm  FIGHTS  Unmj.  Batti*  w  Cowaaass 

To  HzLF  BaONX  AaaA 

(By  Suven  V.  Roberts) 

RepresentaUve  James   H.  Scheuer  sent   a 

quesUonnalre  to  hti  Bronx  constltuenU  last 

year  asking  them  what  they  thought  was  the 

■•greateet  problem"  facing  their  community. 

The  replies  and  what  he  was  able  to  do 
about  trying  to  solve  the  problem  Uluatxate 
some  of  the  dlfllcultlea  faced  by  urban  repre- 
sentatives across  the  country. 

The  problems  listed  by  RepresentaUve 
Scheuer-s  consUtuents — poor  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  m  the  South  Bronx  u  well  aa 
the  middle-class  whites  along  the  Grand 
Concourse — mentioned  crime  more  than 
twice  OS  often  as  narcotics,  the  problem  _ 
mentioned  next  most  often. 

Thoee  results  spurred  the  47-year-old  Re- 
form Democrat  to  file  a  bUl  this  session  that 
would  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Criminal  JuaUce  to  sponsor  research  on  crime 
prevention  and  control. 

RecenUy.  Mr.  Scheuer  was  summoned  to 
the  ofllce  of  Representative  Emanuel  CeUer 
m  the  new  Rayburn  building  on  Capitol  HIU. 
Mr  Celler,  tiie  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Gonunltoe.  informed  Mr.  Scheuer  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  was  having  enough 
trouble  with  ita  own  legislation  and  would 
have  to  scuttle  pl&ns  for  the  naUonal  insti- 
tute. 

Aa  a  concession.  Mr.  Celler  agreed  that  the 
Administration's  crime  blU  would  creat*  a 
new  position  In  the  JuaUce  Department  to 
direct  research. 

Back  In  his  own  Uny.  cluttered  office,  on 
Uie  top  floor  of  the  older  offlce  buUdlng, 
Representative  Scheuer  received  a  call  lat«r 
in  the  day  from  one  of  Mr.  Celler's  aides.  The 
new  posiUon  could  not  be  worked  out,  he 
was  told.  WhUe  nothing  about  research 
would  appear  In  the  AdminlatraUon's  bill,  the 
committee  report  would  indicate  that  some 
money  should  be  spent  for  research. 

pmOBLXMS    BXACEBBATXD 

Such  frustratlona  face  any  Representotlve, 
but  the  frtistratlons  are  particularly  acute 
for  one  trying  to  help  a  poor  and  ruadown 


district.  Mr.  Scheuer's  district,  the  31st.  In- 
cludea  i>art  of  the  South  Bronx,  one  of  tba 
clty'e  most  scabrous  ghettos.  Part  cf  the 
South  Bronx  also  Ues  In  the  72aA  district, 
represented  by  Jacob  H,  OUbert. 

Any  Representative  plays  a  number  of 
roles  In  helping  his  constituents.  He  legls- 
Utes,  negotiates  with  the  administrators  of 
Federal  programs,  acts  as  a  broker  between 
hU  dty  and  Washington,  prods  the  local  gov- 
ernment, and  maneuvers  for  poliucal  advan- 
tages. 

For  a  ReprefieotaUve  from  a  deteriorating 
urban  area,  the  preaeure  to  do  something  la 
conaldcrably  more  intenae.  And  yet  the 
tendency  among  'pubUc  offlclals  haa  ofl«n 
been  to  abandon  an  area  aa  It  declines, 
mther  than  try  to  save  it.  Thus  the  problems 
in  getting  help  In  one  ghetto  In  New  York 
City  are  common  to  urban  BepreaentaUves 
elsewhere. 

Describing  the  problem  of  his  Detroit  dis- 
trict, which  Includes  a  poor  Negro  com- 
munity, RepresenUUve  John  Conyers  Jr. 
said.  "A  responalble  and  conscientious  Con- 
gressman from  a  district  with  a  high  propor- 
tion of  disadvantaged  people  runs  into  the 
terribly  complex  situation  that  to  solve  any 
partlciUar  problem  you  really  have  to  solve 
all  problems.  This  vicious  cycle  means  you're 
always  terribly  frustrated." 

UNEICOCNIKKD    BY    COWSTTTtntNTa 

RepresenUtlve  George  E.  Brown  Jr..  who 
represents  the  Mexican- American  ghetto  of 
East  Los  Angeles,  noted  that  urban  legisla- 
tors were  often  overlooked  in  a  large  city. 
•The  district  lines  are  not  well-deflned,' 
he  snJd,  "and  most  people  have  no  Idea  who 
their  Congressman  la." 

Mr.  Scheuer.  one  of  1»  Representatives  In 
New  York  City.  Hnds  be  Is  often  unrecopilxed 
by  his  own  constituents. 

In  Manhattan.  WUUam  F.  Ryan,  a  Demo- 
crat, whose  district  includes  the  Upper  West 
Side  and  a  slice  of  Harlem,  stressed  the  per- 
petual lack  of  money. 

He  said :  "The  principal  problem  facing  an 
urban  Congreasman  U  the  desperate  need  for 
FedersJ  funds  for  education,  housing,  anti- 
poverty  and  other  programs.  While  the  Viet- 
nam war  continues,  however,  we  wlU  not  get 
anywhere  near  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  make  any  real  difference  to  our  citiea  " 

The  South  Bronx,  as  one  anUpoverty  of- 
ficial put  it.  "Is  in  need  of  everything."  The 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  who  make  up 
about  30  per  cent  of  Mr.  Scheuer*  conatitu- 
enU  bear  all  the  marks  of  deapinte  poverty. 
According  to  the  United  Statee  Oenmia  their 
median  family  Income  is  Just  over  M.OOO  a 
year:  their  unemployment  rate  la  almost  8 
per  cent  (the  naUonal  Jobless  rate  for  AprU 
was  3.7  per  cent  of  the  work  fort«i;  more 
than  one-third  of  their  houses  are  substand- 
ard The  City  Planning  Commission  wrote 
recently  that  "the  area  U  deterioraUng  rap- 
idly through  population  shifts,  overcrowd- 
ing, and  a  lack  of  investment  in  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing." 

The  South  Bronx  la  only  part  of  the  aist 
District,  which  Is  bounded  roughly  by  Third 
Avenue  on  the  east,  the  Harlem  River  on 
the  west,  the  Major  Deegan  Expreesway  on  the 
south  and  IBlst  Street  on  the  North.  Above 
161st  Street  an  aging  Jewish  population  In- 
habits the  substantial  brick  apartment 
bouses  on  both  aides  of  the  Grand  Con- 
course. Wast  of  Jerome  Avenue  lies  High- 
bridge,  a  quiet  community  of  middleclaas 
apextmenU  that  are  showing  the  6nt  signs 
of  decay. 

Both  the  Concourse  and  Hlgbbrldge  areas 
are  in  tronsiuon.  As  more  Negroes  and  Puerto 

Rlcans  move  In  whites  are  beginning  to  leave. 
The     stability     of     both     conuntmltlae     U 

threatened   further  by  the  construction  of 

IB. WO    apartments    at    Oo-op    City    In    the 

Northeast  Bronx. 

Current  appUcaUons  Indicate  that  many 

whltse  wlU  "take  retuge"  iber*.  aa  one  city 


official  put  It.  leaving  their  old  neighborhoods 
ripe  for  speculators  and  slumlords.  The  Con- 
coume  and  Hlghbrldge  both  need  large  infu- 
sions of  city  services,  such  as  schools  and 
parks.  Only  then,  dty  officials  believe,  would 
some  whites  sUy.  thus  warding  off  exploiters 
and  keeping  the  neighborhoods  racially 
balanced. 

In  trying  to  help  a  district  like  this.  Rep- 
resentative Scheuer  flnde  that  legislation 
is  the  most  glamorous  part  of  his  business, 
but  seldom  the  most  Important  to  hta  dis- 
trict. In  addition  to  crime  prevention. 
Scheuer  has  concentrated  on  another  critical 
problem  in  poor  areas — Jobs.  He  has  been 
more  successful  in  this  field,  largely  because 
the  legislation  went  through  his  Congres- 
sional committee.  Education  and  Labor. 
As   a    freehman — he    was    first    elected    In 

2984 Mr,  Scheuer  sponsored  an  amendment 

to  the  antlpoverly  bill  that  created  a  pro- 
gram for  training  and  hiring  subprofesslon- 
al  aides  in  such  fields  or  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cation, law  enforcement  and  recreation. 
Those  aides  could  relieve  pcofesslonais  of 
menial  tasks  that  now  take  up  much  time. 
In  addition,  the  program  provides  continu- 
ing education,  so  that  a  welfare  aide,  for  ex- 
ample, could  eventually  become  a  case- 
worker 

Mr.  Scheuer  then  lobbied  In  Waahlngton 
for  a  •3.8-milllon  grant  to  the  city,  which  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  first  approved  un- 
der  the   program. 

All  Bepreeantatlves  Introdtice  many  bills 
that  have  Uttle  immediate  prospect  of  pass- 
ing. Some  are  largely  for  political  consimip- 
tlon;  other  are  Intended  to  focus  attention 
on  pressing  problems  and  prepare  the  way 
for  future  legislation.  Richard  A.  Brown.  Mr. 
Scheuer's  administrative  assistant,  noted 
that  a  RepresenUtlve  can  work  hard  on  only 
two  bills  at  a  time. 

Some  bills  Mr.  Scheuer  has  introduced, 
which  liave  special  relevance  to  his  district. 
would  expand  the  Head  SUrt  program  to  In- 
clude younger  children  and  more  parents. 
establish  birth  oonuol  clinics,  provide 
lunches  for  schoolchildren  during  the  sum- 
mer, appropriate  money  to  teach  English  to 
Spanish -speaking  studenU,  and  eeUbllah  a 
museum  of  Negro  history. 

A  second  way  a  Representative  can  be  use- 
ful la  to  act  as  a  link  between  city  or  private 
agencies  and  the  Federal  Government,  He 
con  be  especially  effective  when  leglslaUon 
concerning  the  relevant  Federal  agency  must 
pass  through  his  committee. 

On  Fridays  and  Mondays,  when  he  U  often 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Scheuer's  echedule  la 
crammed  with  sllghUy  franUc  rounds  of  base- 
touching.  PlghUng  traffic  in  an  old  station 
wagon — and  always  nmnlng  behind  sched- 
ule—he might  spend  a  morning  seeing 
Robert  Macgum,  the  regional  dtrector  of 
the  OfBco  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Samuel 
Oanz,  the  city's  CODamlssloner  of  Manpower, 
and  E>ean  Daniel  E.  Orlflltha  of  New  York 
University's  School  of  Education,  which  he 
h(^>es  will  advise  a  local  school  district  In 
the  Bronx. 

In  other  areas.  Mr.  Scheuer  wa*  in- 
strumental In  getting  the  city  a  grant  from 
the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  sub- 
Bldlce  private  groups  interested  in  BpooiOT- 
ing  slum  rehabUltatlon.  According  to  city 
officials  he  then  acted  aa  a  broker  between  the 
city  and  the  East  Side  Settlement,  one  of  the 
few  established  social  agencies  In  the  South 
Bronx. 

Plans  ore  almost  completed  for  the  settle- 
ment house  to  rehabilitate  more  than  300 
apartmenu  in  a  row  of  dUapld»ted  tene- 
menta  Several  churches,  a  Jewish  a«ency  and 
a  civil  rlghu  group  are  hoping  to  oosponaor 
another  rehablllUtlon  project  in  the  dl«- 
tolct — also  using  part  of  the  Federal  grant. 

A  third  role  a  RepresenUUve  can  ptay  Is 
that  of  a  catalyst  for  projecu  in  hla  district. 
He  is  unhampml  by  the  protocol  or  gaps  In 
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oommunlcaUon  that  often  shackle  relations 
among  city  agencies. 

This  winter  Mr.  Scheuer  convinced  the 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  and  the  city  Health 
Administrator  to  consider  esUbllshing  a 
Junior  college  to  train  poor  persons  for  sub- 
professional  Jobs  in  health  services. 

The  Bite  he  sought  for  the  college  was  on 
the  Grand  Concourse  near  14Ath  Street,  not 
tar  from  three  new  public  echoola  and  the 
neV  Lincoln  Hospital. 

One  morning,  recently  he  introduced  an 
oOlclal  of  the  Parks  Department  to  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Rent  and  RehablllUtion  Admin- 
istration and  urged  them  to  work  together. 
on  putting  a  vest-pocket  park  In  the  slum- 
rehablMUtlon  project  he  had  fostered. 

A  fourth  role,  as  Mr.  Scheuer  put  it.  is 
being  a  "professional  nudge."  Yiddish  for 
"peat."  In  recent  weeks  he  haa  petitioned 
Police  Commissioner  Howard  B,  Leary  for 
more  patrolmen.  Saniutlon  Commissioner 
Samuel  J.  Kearlng  Jr.  for  better  gartMge 
collection.  Parks  Commissioner  August  Heck- 
scher  for  more  trees  (particularly  in  High- 
bridge)  and  the  Board  of  Education  for  more 
kindergarten  classes. 

In  these  efforts,  Mr.  Scheuer  concedes,  he 
is  not  getting  more  services  for  the  city  but 
"fighting  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyveaant 
for  every  dollar." 

He  noted  that  In  most  of  these  esses  his 
leverage  was  limited,  and  that  his  influence 
consisted  oS  "doing  a  Uttle  squeaking  so 
they'll  pour  some  oil  In  my  wheel,"  Here.  too. 
his  power  Is  enhanced  on  such  Issues  as  pov- 
erty and  education,  which  his  Congressional 
committee  handles. 

A  fifth  role  la  handling  the  personal  prob- 
lems of  constltuenU.  The  RepresenUtlve. 
whixe  main  residence  Is  in  Washington,  often 
spends  Saturdays  at  local  gatherings,  like 
Little  L^igue  luncheons,  or  in  bis  two  of- 
fices on  the  Grand  Concourse  and  on  13Sth 
Street.  The  problems  range  from  tardy  So- 
cial Security  payments  to  immigration  visas. 
Lately,  most  of  the  calls  have  concerned  the 
army. 

Politics  Inevitably  affecu  the  Influence 
of  any  RepresenUtlve.  Mr.  Scheuer  acknowl- 
edges that  he  has  never  been  close  to  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  that  "He's  never 
done  anything  for  us."  On  the  other  hand, 
he  said.  *at  helps  me  with  the  city  that  I 
dldnt  go  out  of  my  way  to  hurt  Lindsay 
In  the  election." 

A  RepresenUtlve**  life  la  also  determined 
by  the  security  oS  his  seat  and  the  extent 
of  his  pereonal  finances.  Mr.  Scheuer  Is  ap- 
parently safe  from  Republican  opposition. 
having  won  about  84  per  cent  of  the  voU 
In  Iflftfl.  And  the  regular  Democratic  organi- 
sation, which  be  defeated  as  an  insurgent  in 
19S4,  declined  to  challenge  him  in  the  last 
primary.  This  gives  htm  more  freedom  to 
speak  and  act  his  mind  than  many  Repre- 
senUUves,  Mr.  Scheuer  noted. 

Moreover,  he  was  a  highly  successful  real 
esUte  developer  (who  had  never  lived  in  the 
district)  before  his  election  and  his  wife  Is 
a  prominent  Interior  designer.  He  can  thus 
afford  to  spend  his  full  salary  of  130,000  on 
supplementing  what  Congress  allocates  for 
travel,  printing,  Ulephones.  staff,  and  other 
expenses.  Many  others  cannot. 

Since  be  U  a  native  of  Manhattan,  Mr. 
Soheuer  feels  perhaps  a  bit  more  keenly  the 
problems  of  representing  the  Bronx.  He  put 
it  this  way: 

"Manhattan  Is  the  center  of  activity.  A 
Congressman  from  there,  or  a  place  like 
Nassau,  which  ts  growing  so  quickly,  doesn't 
even  have  to  ask  for  things.  But  when  a 
neighborhood  ataru  to  go  down,  thati  when 
a  Congressman  has  to  fight  and  scratdi.  IT 
no  one  bird  do^^  notlilng  ha{q>cna." 


The  War  Agaiul  PoTcrty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  MEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  18.  1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  speaker,  an  editorial 
In  the  New  York  Post  of  May  10  diacussed 

the  realities  underlying  recent  debate 
concerning  the  antlpoverty  and  welfare 
programs  and  stressed  that  It  Is  a 
"healthy  clash  of  Ideas  over  means."  It 
paints  out  the  immediate  need  for  sum- 
mer programs  as  well  as  the  long-range 
nature  of  the  problem  and  concludes  by 
saying  that  our  elected  offlcial.s  "should 
be  allied  In  a  common,  compassionate 
cause." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  knows  how 
crucial  progress  against  poverty  Is  to  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  the  following : 

FO«    lyNTTT    D*    THB    POVESTT    WA» 

The  superficial  confllcU  of  personality, 
poUtlca  and  programming  that  have  Just 
erupted  in  a  new.  many-sided  debate  over 
poverty  relief  and  other  government  wel- 
fare programs — local,  sUte  and  naUonal — 
may  obscure  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  healthy 
clash  of  Ideas  over  means. 

The  ends— effective,  enduring  policies  and 
programs  to  share  the  vast  wealth  and  bops 
of  this  nation  with  IW  poor  citlEcns — are  not 
In  question,  and  that  is  remarkable  In  a 
discussion  of  this  scope. 

At  last  count.  It  was  engaging  the  strong 
interest  and  feelings  of  such  influential  men 
as  President  Johnson,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. Gov.  Rockefrtler.  Sens.  JavlU  and 
Kennedy.  Mayor  Lindsay  and  Welfare  Com- 
missioner Ginsberg,  "TTielr  contributions  have 
been  both  general  and  specific,  and  all  hare 
been  valuable  in  one  way  or  another,  regard- 
less of  the  political  overtones. 

The  President's  renewed  declaration  of  the 
"war  on  poverty."  seconded  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, was  a  firm,  welcome,  general  sUU- 
ment.  lU  apparent  meaning  is  that  be  plans 
a  resoluU  fight  for  the  summer  poverty  pro- 
gram funds. 

Sen.  Kennedy's  general  Indictment  of  the 
nation's  poverty  and  welfare  programs  was 
hard,  harsh  and  bleak — deecrlpUons  which 
precisely  fit  the  life  of  the  poor.  "They  are," 
he  said,  "demanding  what  the  rest  of  us  take 
for  granted — a  measure  of  oontroi  over  their 
lives,  over  their  own  deetlnies.  a  sense  of 
communication  with  those  whom  they  have 
elected  to  govern  them." 

Gov.  Rockefeller  Is  right  In  stressing  the 
role  of  the  elected  In  Oongrees.  too  many  of 
whom,  as  Sen.  JaviU  suggests,  lack  any  sense 
of  oc«nmunicatlon  with  or  responsibility  for 
the  poor  and  who  are  content  to  enUrtaln 
their  more  affluent  constltuenU  with  attacks 
on  "welfare  chtselera"  and  "poverty  pork  bar- 
rels." 

It  Is  this  smug  sentiment  which  has  ob- 
structed a  comprehensive ,  coordinated  and 
continuing  war  on  poverty  and  resulted  ttt 
many  of  the  defeau  it  has  sustained.  Forta- 
naUly  for  both  New  York  City  and  New  York 
SUte.  that  senUment  Is  acomed  by  the  chief 
elected  execuUves  and  the  chief  appointed 
officials  of  poverty  relief  and  welfare  agencies. 
They  tack  neither  imagination  nor  oommlt- 
meut.  They  do  lack  money. 

One  of  the  most  crltLcal  Unmedlato  needs 
— as  the  Mayor  has  lost  no  opportxinity  to 
point  out — Is  the  money  to  operaU  siunmer 
prognuns  in  ghetto  nelghborlioodB.  The  loaf- 


range  needs — sUted  by  Sen.  Kennedy  gen- 
erally and  by  Welfare  Conunlssloner  Gins- 
berg specifically — are  as  grim  and  demanding 
as  ever.  R  Is  not  simply  a  case  of  trying  to 
prevent  a  long,  hot  summer.  For  moet  of  tlie 
poor.  It  U  a  case  of  trying  to  escape  a  long, 
oomfortlees  life. 

There  is  no  real  debate  about  that  end 
among  the  men  who  now  debate  means. 
They  should  be  allied  In  a  common,  oom- 
pABslonau  cause. 


IndependcBt  Andib  for  Baakt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    MKW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  18.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  I  have  urged  that  there  be  an  in- 
dependent annual  audit  of  all  banks  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  In  the  89th  Congress 
I  i^wnsored  legislation  calling  for  such 
an  audit  and  on  January  10.  1967,  I  re* 
introduced  this  bill.  It  is  now  Hit.  966. 
The  subject  of  annual  audits  has  been 
one  of  controversy  in  the  banking  com- 
munity for  a  long  time  and  the  follow- 
ing discussion,  which  was  published  in 
the  May  1967  edition  of  the  Journal  of 
Accountancy,  gives  a  historical  outline 
of  the  subject,  I  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues: 

TM«  CONT*OViaST  OWB  iNDBPSrniENT  AcniTS 

roR  Banks 
A  HisToaiCAi,  ouTLure  or  actoai.  ahd  raoPosxD 

LSOZSIJiTION    AND    aECITt^TIOH,    WTTH    A    Snli- 
MiUtT  or  ASCUMEIVTS  rSO  AKD  CON 

(By  E.  John  Larven ) 

In  the  April  1906  Issue  of  The  Jotu-oal  of 
Accountancy  appeared  the  following  "LaU 
development" :  Hotise  Banking  Comml  ttee 
Ctulrman  Wrigbt  Patman  criticises  banks 
for  Inadequau  use  of  Independent  audi  toes 
as  shown  In  reeulU  of  a  recent  committee 
quesUonnalre  of  banks."  Later  In  Use  same 
month,  newspapers  carried  summaries  of  the 
Interim  report  of  a  Senate  subcommittee 
chaired  by  John  McCleUan,  which  urged  reg- 
ular independent  audlU  of  all  federaUy  In- 
aiu-ed  banks.  Theee  are  only  two  of  a  oon- 
tlnuoua  stream  of  artlclea  on  the  pros  and 
oona  of  independent  audlU  for  banks — a  sub- 
ject which  has  created  controversy  for  more 
than  30  years. 

History  of  the  controverty 

A  starting  point  In  this  chronology  la  the 
pcusage  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1033.  Sec- 
tion 3(a)(2)  of  that  Act  exempted  tianka 
from  the  requlremenu  for  registration  of  se- 
curities, "because  It  was  felt  that  regulatory 
bodies  other  than  the  fSecurlUes  and  Ex-  . 
change]  Commission  exercised  adequate  su- 
pervision over  the  issuance  of  bank  securi- 
ties." '  Similarly.  Rule  12a-l  under  the  Se- 
ctuitiee  Exchange  Act  of  1934  temporarily 
exempted  securities  of  banks  from  the  opera- 
tion of  Section  12(a)  of  that  Act  (dealing 
with  registration  requirement  for  securities 
traded  on  a  national  securities  exchange) : 
this  temporary  exemption  remained  In  effect 
until  the  SecurlUes  lExchange  Act  was 
amended  in  1904.  Furtlier,  the  Securities  and 
Kzchange  Cocnmisston  provldad  In  Bole  9-00 
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(ft)  of  RegulAtlon  S-X  Imud  Febnury  IMO, 
that  "statemanta  of  b&nks  need  not  be  oer- 
Ufled." 

DurUig  tbe  enmlng  year*,  independent 
aiuUU  of  bank  nnandal  «tat«menta  contin- 
ued to  be  an  Uaue.  SecuiiUes  analysta  were 
particularly  outspoken  In  their  remark*. 
Typical  !■  the  following  commentary: 

■■To  some  [firvt-tlme  investora  In  bank 
8tock«l  it  may  have  cotne  as  n  surprlae  to 
learn  that  commerctol  banks  are  not  required 
to  report  earnings  to  stockholders;  that  most 
bank  managements  solicit  proxies  tor  elec- 
tion of  dlrectore  without  IdenUfylng  candi- 
dates for  whcon  the  proxies  will  be  voted: 
and  further,  that  their  bank  shares  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  protective  provisions  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1&33."  ■ 

In  a  1966  report,  the  Subcommittee  on  Banks 
of  The  Financial  AnalysU  PederaUon  re- 
ported as  follows: 

•'Over  the  yean,  committee*  of  our  Federa- 
tion have  Analyzed  and  questioned  the  ade- 
quacy of  commercial  bank  stockholder  re- 
poru  end  have  continually  recommended 
that  more  adequate  and  uniform  data  be 
preeented  to  shareholders-  .  .  .  Our  Subcom- 
mittee believe*  that  in  the  long  run  certlfl- 
caUon  of  flnanclsl  statements  by  public 
accountants  ts  useful  and  advaaUi^eoua." ' 
Another  protagonist  of  independent  audits 
for  banks  was  former  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Chairman  Maple  T.  Rarl. 
who  wu  reported  tn  1961  to  have  advocated 
external  audits  at  least  once  a  year  by  qualt- 
fled  accountants  not  connected  with  tbe 
management  of  the  bank  In  any  way.* 
Proposed  legislation  from  19S6  to  present 
The  subject  of  compulsory  audits  for  banks 
was  considered  In  1956  by  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  a  proposed  financial  institutions 
bill.  At  that  time,  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency rejected  an  PDIC  request  for  authority 
to  require  an  independent  audit  of  an  in- 
sured bank  whenever  PDIC  considered  that 
the  books  and  records  of  the  bank  might  not 
reveal  its  financial  condition.  The  American 
Bankers  Association  sUtes  that  It  took  no 
pOBltloD  on  till*  matter  while  it  was  before 
tbe  Senate.*  However,  a  bank  analyst  claim* 
that  the  ABA  told  the  Senators  that  earnings 
and  dividend  reports  should  be  considered 
a  confidential  matter  between  tbe  super- 
^iaorj  authorities  and  fbe  individual  bank, 
and  urged  that  the  publication  of  such  re- 
port not  be  made  a  requirement  of  statute.* 
■nie  financial  InetltuUon*  bill  was  never 
enacted. 

In  1963  the  SBC.  In  Its  ileporf  of  Speciat 
St-uAy  of  Securities  Market,  concluded  that 
the  protections  of  tbe  SecurlUee  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  dealing  with  periodic  reports, 
proxy  ■oucltatlon  and  Insider  trading  were 
needed  for  bank  shareholders  as  well  as  other 
Bhareholdars.'  This  report  was  the  impetus 
behind  the  1964  amendment*  to  the  Securl- 
tle*  Exchange  Act.  which  Included  bank* 
having  more  than  |1  million  in  total  asset* 
and  760  or  more  shareboldeT*  (500  effective 
January  1.  1967)  In  the  coverage  of  the  1934 
Act,  with  one  exception:  The  three  federal 
bank  regulatory  agencies  (Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  FDIC) .  rather  than 
the  SEC.  should  admilnlster  the  Act  a*  It  ap- 
plies to  bank*.* 

In  August  1964.  foUowtng  the  enactment  of 
tbe  1964  amendments  to  the  1934  Act.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  James  Saxon  issued 
regulations  for  national  banks  reporting 
under  the  amendments.  These  regulations, 
contained  In  Parts  10.  11.  12  and  16  of  Title 
13  of  the  Code  of  Fed-eral  Re^-ulationt,  do  not 
require  Independent  audita  of  the  national 
banks'  nrianctfti  statements  and,  according- 
ly, as  two  writers  observed,  probably  do  not 
necessitate  any  change*  in  tbe  aoooontlng 
principle*  used  by  banks  or  In  tbelr  preeent 
auditing  arraagementm.* 

Pootnotea  at  and  ot  q>e«cb. 


Propoeed  regulation*  ware  Issued  for  com- 
ment In  the  late  summer  of  1964  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  Board  of  Oovemors  and  the 
PDIC:  these  proposals  included  mandatory 
Independent  audita  for  member  or  Insured 
banks'  financial  statements.  As  a  result  of 
vigorous  objections  to  these  proposal*  by 
bankers,  the  final  regulations  Issued  by  the 
two  agencies  in  late  Oec«ml>er  1964  did  not 
Include  the  independent  audit  requirement 
Both  agenclee  chose  an  vmusual  technique 
for  excluding  mandatory  independent  audit*; 
their  definition*  of  terminology  in  the  reg- 
ulation* Include  the  followlog: 

'TThe  term  "verlped."  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  financial  statements,  mean*  either 
(1)  certtfled  by  an  Independent  public  ac- 
countant, or  (3)  signed  ...  by  the  person 
principally  responsible  for  the  accounting 
records  of  the  bank  (the  "principal  account- 
ing officer")  and  by  the  person  prtucipaUy 
responsible  for  the  audit  procedures  of  tbe 
bank  (the  "auditor");  except  that  the  term 
"verified"  shall  mean  certified  by  an  in- 
dei>endeot  public  accountant  in  any  case  In 
which  the  Board/Corporation  so  Inform*  the 
bank  concerned.  In  writing,  at  least  90  days 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
the  financial  statements  will  relate."  >* 

When  Congress  reconvened  In  January 
1965  following  the  issuance  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  FDIC  final  regulations,  two  bill* 
providing  for  independent  audita  of  banks 
were  introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. One.  drafted  by  RepreseataUve  Wright 
Patman  (D-Tex,),  would  require  triennial 
audits  for  all  FDIC-tnsured  banlu:  "  tbe 
other.  Introduced  by  Abraham  Muiter  (D- 
N.T.},  provides  for  annual  audits  of  insured 
bank*.'*  To  date,  the  bills  have  not  been 
enacted  Into  law. 

In  the  Senate.  John  McClellan  (D-Ark.) 
Introduced  in  September  1905  a  bill  Which 
would  provide  for  insured  banks  to  be 
audited  by  certified  public  accountant* 
.  .  whenever  such  action  is  deemed  war- 
ranted by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tbe  (Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance)  Corporation." "  A* 
before,  this  bill  ha*  not  been  enacted. 

On  another  front,  the  American  Institute 
of  CPAs'  committee  on  bank  accounting  and 
auditing  has  issued  two  exposure  drafts  of 
a  proposed  AICPA  Induatry  audit  guide — 
Audita  of  Banks  and  Bank  Accounting  and 
Financial  Reporting  Praettees  and  Their  Re- 
lationship to  Generallj/  Accepted.  Account' 
ing  Principles. 

Thus,  at  preeent.  the  subject  of  Independ- 
ent audits  for  bank*  continues  to  be  contro- 
verxlaJ :  Three  bills  providing  for  bank  audit* 
died  with  the  adjournment  of  the  e9th  Con- 
gress but  will  probably  be  introduced  again: 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ot  Oovemors  and 
FDIC  have  authority,  by  giving  proper  no- 
tice, to  require  Independent  audits  of  bank* 
subject  to  their  supervision;  independent 
auditor*  of  bank  holding  companies  must 
qualify  or  disclaim  opinion*  on  the  holding 
companies'  financial  statemenCs  when  they 
are  not  permitted  to  examine  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  banking  subeldlarlea;  and  d»- 
flnlUve  publications  related  to  bank  audit- 
ing problems  are  to  be  forthcoming  from  the 
InsUtute'B  committee  on  bank  accounting 
and  auditing.  Furthermore,  director*  of  the 
FDIC  have  actively  promoted  independent 
audits  for  banlu  in  recent  speeches.'* 
Atpects  of  the  controversy 
The  prtuclpa]  facets  of  ths  oontroveny 
over  independent  audiU  for  banks  are:  bank 
examination*  by  their  directors  and  by  regu- 
latory authorities;  internal  audit*  by  tbe 
banks'  own  stalTs;  costliness  of  independent 
audits;  certified  public  accountants'  limited 
knowledge  of  banking;  peculiarities  of  ac- 
counting principles  for  banks;  and  limita- 
tion* otf  banks'  reports  to  their  shareholdera 
I .  Bank  examiTiations.  Most  state -chartered 
banks,  as  wen  as  national  banks  having  ap- 
pUcaMs  prorlsioos  In  their  bylaw*,  are  re- 
qirind  to  bavs  wb*t  Is  known  as  an  "annual 
dtrecrtcn'    examlaaUon";    la '  addition,    na- 


tional banks,  Federal  Reserve  System  mem- 
ber state  banks,  and  nonmember  state  banks 
Insured  by  the  PDIC  are  examined  period- 
ically by  their  respective  regulatory  author- 
ities.** As  one  banker  cautioned  some  time 
ago,  any  attempt  by  the  bsmk  directors  them- 
selves to  perform  or  supenrtae  the  required 
directors"  examination  would  likely  be  super- 
ficial and  Inexpert,  and.  accordingly,  haz- 
anloua.>«  Since  1961,  It  has  been  possible 
for  any  national  bank  to  subeUtuU  an  an- 
nual audit  by  a  qualified  certified  public 
accountant  for  the  directors*  examination." 

A*  indicated  previously,  the  original  ex- 
clusion of  bank*  from  coverage  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1934  was  upheld  because  of 
the  extensive  regulation  to  which  banlu  vrere 
even  then  subject;  and  bankers  have  usually 
maintained  that  the  regulatory  authorliles' 
examinations  preclude  the  need  for  Inde- 
pendent audlu.  But,  as  one  OPA  has  Indi- 
cated, examinations  by  federal  and  state  ex- 
amlnera  are  directed  to  determining  a  bank's 
financial  position,  or  Botvmcy.  and  oompU- 
anoe  with  appropriate  laws  and  refulatlons.** 
Purthermore,  a  news  reporter.  In  nuUntalnlng 
that  bankers  themselves  appear  to  agree  that 
examinations  are  not  a  substitute  for  audita, 
quoted  from  an  American  Bankers  Aaeocla- 
lion  publicaUon:  "It  l*  reasonable  to  feel  re- 
assured when  a  bank  examiner  uncover* 
nothing  wrong,  but  It  la  unreasonable  to 
assume  there  is  nothing  wrong,  for  a  bank 
examiner  doe*  not  make  a  complete  audit."  » 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  discussion 
that  a  comment  some  years  ago  by  the  editor 

of  THX  JOtTKNAI.  or  ACCOUHTANCT  StlU  hold* 

true: 

"-  .  .  the  professional  accounting  organi- 
sations as  a  whole  have  not.  for  the  most 
part.  t>een  very  effective  In  acquainting  bank 
officials  with  the  dlstlnctloa  between  the  ex- 
aminations by  government  authorities  and  an 
independent  audit  by  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant." * 

a.  Internal  audits  and  costliness.  These  two 
subjects  are  usually  discussed  together.  Some 
larger  banlu  maintaining  Internal  audit 
staffs  contend  that  the  work  of  these  staffs 
parallel*  the  procedures  of  an  independent 
auditor,  and  thus  makes  Independent  auillts 
duplicative  and  overly  cosUy.  When  auditing 
cotnpanies  In  other  Indxistiiea.  however,  the' 
Independent  auditor  limits  his  procedures 
when  client  internal  controls,  a*  manifested 
by  internal  auditor*  and  other  measures  ar« 
strong:  it  appears  reasonable  that  the  same 
limitation*  could  be  appUed  to  bank  audit 
procedures  where  appropriate.  CostUnesa  Is 
more  applicable  to  the  small  bank  lacking 
adequate  Internal  control*;  aa  «M  writer 
puu  It: 

"Of  the  14.000  bank*  In  tbe  country,  I  sus- 
pect that  lees  than  1.000  provide  the  intenoal 
control  feature*  necessary  to  mak*  inde- 
pendent audits  of  their  financial  statements 
economically  feaalble."  *> 

8.  Limited  banking  "knoie-haio"  of  certi- 
fied public  accountants.  Bankers  Jiave 
claimed  ttiat,  because  banks  have  noi  been 
audlte  :  to  any  great  extent  by  CPAs,  there 
would  be  a  lack  of  knowledgeable  aooount- 
anls  available  to  carry  out  Independent  au- 
dits. One  researcher  found,  however,  that  the 
CPA  is  no  stranger  to  the  banking  commu- 
nity of  Iowa;  7a  percent  at  queried  bankers 
indicated  that  they  called  on  CPAs  for  as- 
sistance In  income  tax  matters,  and  IS  per 
cent  reported  that  a  CPA  rendered  some  au- 
dit service."  Furthermore.  CPA*  have  become 
acquainted  with  other  Industrie*  not  previ- 
ously audited  to  any  extent — for  example, 
the  savings  and  \oan  Industry.  Tbe  AICPA's 
efforts  to  develop  an  Industry  Audit  Guide 
for  banking,  mentioned  previously  tn  this 
paper,  indicate  a  wUUngne**  on  the  part  of 
the  accounting  profession  to  maintain  profi- 
ciency In  tbe  field. 

4.  Peculiarttie*  of  accounting  principles 
for  l>anks.  Uuch  has  been  written  about  ths 
unusual  accounting  procedures  used  by 
bank*.  "Hie  Instigators  ot  these  practices  have 
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been  the  supervisory  autborlUes.  who  have 
hUrtortoaUy  tended  to  require  or  pormlt 
bthnfca  to  use  those  accounting  practices 
which  sonphasLM  liquidity,  althou^  the  U- 
quldlty  approach  can  distort  the  annual  net 
incomes  of  bank*.*  Under  the  liquidity  con- 
cept, bank*  have  taken  every  opportunity  to 
write  down  assets  and  have  provided  reserves 
that  cannot  be  related  to  asseU."  Specifi- 
cally, banks  have  been  crltlclxed  for  the  toi- 
lowing: 

(a)  Establiahlng  reserves  for  loan  losses  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  allowed  for  fed- 
rraJ  income  tax  purposes,  rather  than  on  the 
bSAis  ot  anticipated  loases 

(b)  Failing  to  amortize  the  discount  on 
bonds  acqiilred  for  investment,  although 
bond  premium  1*  amortized 

(c)  Writing  off  property  and  equipment  as- 
sets on  an  arbttnxy  basts  rather  than  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  depredauon  aoooimt- 
ing 

(d)  Neglecting  to  disclose  the  basis  for 
valuing  assets  In  the  balance  sheet  and  the 
character  and  amoimts  of  various  reserves 

<e)  Being  Inconsistent  In  accounting  for 
the  same  item  from  one  accounting  period 
to  tbe  next.** 

In  fairness  to  tbe  banks,  critics  do  ac- 
knowledge that  the  determination  of  ade- 
quate accounting  for  such  complex  items  a* 
gains  and  loases  on  sales  of  investment  secu- 
rities and  provisions  for  losses  on  laons  Is  not 
facilitated  by  reference  to  aC4:ountlng  prac- 
tices of  other  industries  which  are  not  con- 
fronted with  the  banks'  problems  in  these 
axees. 

6.  Limitations  of  bank  reports  to  share- 
holders. Over  the  years,  tbe  Inadequacies  of 
bank  reporting  to  shareholders  have  been  the 
subject  of  recurring  criticism.  A  security  ana- 
lyst's study  in  194»-1950  of  the  country's  60 
largest  banks  revealed  that,  while  all  but  six 
banks  iaaued  annual  report*,  with  three- 
fourth*  of  the  reports  incorporating  an  oper- 
ating statement  comparable  to  that  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, there  was  no  uniformity  in  accounting 
prlnclplee  used  by  the  bank*.**  A  comparable 
1962  study,  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Financial  Analysts  Societies,  of 
the  annual  reports  of  36  of  the  largest  bank* 
reported  that  the  variations  In  contents  of 
tbe  report*  were  so  broad  as  to  cause  wonder 
at  tbe  many  methods  of  reporting." 

In  Its  research  for  the  Report  of  Special 
Study  of  Securities  Markets,  the  SEC  re- 
quested 191  banks  to  submit  copies  of  their 
financial  reports  and  proxy  materials.  Tbe 
Oommleslon  found  that  34  (30  per  cent)  of 
tbe  171  responding  bank*  *ent  no  financial 
material  wbatever  to  their  stockholders, 
while  Oa  (67  per  cent)  of  those  reporting  to 
their  shareholdera  failed  to  include  an  in- 
come statement  in  the  reportb.** 

While  serving  as  economist  for  the  House 
Banking  Oommlttee's  Sutxxtmmlttee  on  Do- 
mestic nnanoe.  Or.  Eugene  M.  I«mer  of 
New  York  University  requested  copies  of 
annual  reports  and  other  financial  Informa- 
tion submitted  to  shareholders  by  tbe  SOO 
largest  banks  in  the  United  States.  Prom  the 
333  banks  replying.  Or.  Lemer  learned  that 
nearly  one-fourth  did  not  include  an  income 
statement  with  tbetr  materials  to  sharehold- 
ers, and  that  there  were  considerable  differ- 
ences in  accounting  principles  used  and  in 
disclosures  by  the  banka.*  A  similar  study 
for  the  same  House  Subcommittee,  by  Oilbert 
B.  Whltaker,  Jr.,  of  Northwestern  University, 
disclosed  that  lees  than  60  per  cent  ot  all 
bank*  publish  annual  reports,  that  a  financial 
report  Is  read  at  the  annual  meeting  cd  87 
per  cent  of  those  banks  not  publishing  an- 
nual report*,  but  that  79  per  cent  of  such 
bank*  do  not  mall  the  report  to  tbe  stock- 
holders." 

How  have  bank*  rationalised  their  Inade- 
quate reporting  to  shareholders?  One  writer 
asserted  that  the  majortty  of  bankers  be- 


lieved a  detailed  annual  report  would  violate 
the  depositors'  tt^ist  U  it  oontskined  Infor- 
mation of  a  fi»TTi aging  nature  or  thsA  was 
capable  of  being  misinterpreted,  or  of  value 
to  the  bank's  competitors  ■>  Joseph  W.  Barr. 
past  Chairman  of  the  FDIC.  has  pointed  out 
that  bankers'  reporting  systems  have  bla- 
torlcaliy  been  geared  to  the  protection  of 
depositors  with  the  needs  of  sKwkholders 
and   investors  subordinated.*" 

In  rejoinder.  crlUcs^  maintain  that,  so  long 
as  banlu  compete  with  other  enterprises  in 
the  marketplace  for  capital  funds,  banks 
must  accept  the  same  reporting  responsibili- 
ties a*  others,**  They  further  contend  that 
an  anual  report  Including  audited  financial 
statement*  provides  s  bonk  with  many  bene- 
fits: Improved  investor  orientation  and  con- 
fidence, opportunities  to  describe  various 
banking  service*,  and  Increased  management 
benefits  which  are  often  obtained  through 
the  objective  evaluations  of  experienced 
auditors.** 

Conclusion 

It  1*  conceivable  that  the  controversy  over 
independent  audiU  for  banks  will  be  resolved 
by  evolution  and  not  revolution.  The  1906 
annual  reporu  of  six  major  New  Tork  banks 
and  several  other*  across  the  country  include 
opinion*  by  Independent  CPA'a;  ■*  thi*  could 
be  Indicative  of  a  trend  toward  audited  finan- 
cial statements  at  least  by  the  major  bank* 
of  the  country.  Furthermore,  there  have  been 
efforts  to  revamp  bank  accounting  principles. 
For  example,  the  1965  Annual  Report  of  First 
Wisconsin  Banksharee  Corporation  presenU 
In  its  twnklng  subsidiaries'  income  state- 
ments a  "complete  net  operating  income" 
concept  which  includes  accumulation  of  dis- 
counts on  Investment  securities  over  ths 
term  to  maturity  and  capltaUaatlon  and 
amortization  of  profits  and  losses  on  the  sale 
of  securities  over  the  term  to  maturity  of  the 
issue  sold.  Although  authorities  on  account- 
ing may  question  the  general  acoeptablllty 
of  Innovations  such  as  these,  the  Indication 
that  bankers  are  willing  to  question  Uadl- 
tlonal  accounting  practices  Is  encouraging. 
The  Issuance  In  final  form  of  the  AICPA's 
Audits  of  Banks  and  Banic  Accounting  ond 
Financial  Reporting  Practices  should  also 
contribute  to  the  resolution  of  the  contro- 
versy over  Independent  audlte  of  banlu. 

It  appears  that  further  research  Into  bank 
reporting  practices  might  be  undertaken. 
with  the  objective  of  ascertaining  what  ef- 
fect^ If  any.  the  passage  of  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  ha*  had  upon  the  report*  of  bank*  not 
subject  to  the  Act,  as  weU  as  upon  the  re- 
ports of  those  subject  to  the  Act.  Thla.  to- 
gether with  a  late-  study  ot  the  trend  men- 
tioned In  the  preceding  paragraph,  might 
develop  evidence  as  to  whether  Che  legisla- 
tion pending  in  Congress  for  mandatory  au- 
diU of  banks  should  be  anacted. 
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Humphrej  Amendnesl  Patf  Co-op  Kaow- 
How  ■  U.S.  ForcifB  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  PHASER 

or    MIMNSSOTA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weijieidav.  May  17.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Iitr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
sider extension  and  Improvement  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  this  year  we  should 
be  aware  of  one  of  the  most  suocesaful 
parts  of  our  program— tbe  development 
of  coopetstivea  In  the  underdeveloped 
nations. 
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This  program  was  started  thpou^  the 
Humphrey  amendment  of  1961  and  has 
been  a  great  aid  to  these  new  natlooa 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  Inaert 
In  the  RBcoan  a  portion  of  the  recent 
pamphlet  entitled  -International  Rural 
Leadership  a  Twenty-Year  Record  1M« 
to  1>66"  pubUflhed  by  the  NaUcnal 
Farmers  Union- 

The  article  follows: 

HL'MPHItET   AMXNBHrHT   PUT»  Co-OP   KnOW- 

How  EK  U.S.  Poax»u>  Polict 

It  ta  declared  to  b«  Uw  policy  of 

the  Uolted  State* to  encouimge  the 

development  uul  uae  of  oooper*«Te«.  credit 
union*     and     ifcTlngs     and     lc«n     Msocia- 

tiona "In  iDtemmUoaU  derelopment 

progrftnu.  So  stated  the  Humphrey  Amend- 
ment to  the   1961   Foreign  AJialstance  Act- 

RacognlUon  of  the  five- rear  record  of  co- 
operaUvea  In  Intematlonal  development,  by 
AaalsUnce  AID  Administrator  Herbert  J. 
Wat*rt.  appeared  in  the  Octoher.  IB6«  edi- 
tion of  News  for  Parmer  CooperatlTea.  WroM 
Water* : 

•While  US.  coopera«»ee  have  eatabllabed 
enviable  reoorda  in  growth  and  aerrlcea. 
eapectally  In  agriculture,  they  were  prac- 
tically untried  in  foreign  aMtstance  until  Ave 
yearn  ago. 

■The  Humphrey  Amendment  In  IMl  ga'« 
cooperatlvea  the  aame  Und  of  legitimacy  in 
the  eyea  of  government  foreign  servloe  people 
M  the  Capper- Vols  lead  Act  did  for  agricul- 
tural cooperatlvea  In  the  ey«a  of  the  local 
community  In  the  early  lft30'B.  The  cooper- 
auvee  already  existed  In  the  country,  but 
the  Capper- Volstead  law  gave  the  farmer*  a 
legal  ba«l«  to  organl».  Prior  to  that  time  the 
right  to  organize  and  operate  such  aaaocla- 
ttons  wa«  not  fully  recognloed.  In  the  aame 
oenae,  Humphrey  put  cooperative  aaalstance 
on  the  world  map. 

■The  five-year  record  of  achlevetnenta  la 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  moat  of  the 
cooperatives  had  to  start  almost  from 
scratch.  There  are  now  ten  organtzatlona 
holding  major  AID  cooperative  development 
contracta.  In  addition  to  Its  agreement*  with 
the  U3DA.  other  government  agencies,  and 
many  college*  and  unlvenrttles- 

"Theae  are  National  Farmer*  Union,  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  CUNA  In- 
ternational. Foundation  for  Cooperative 
Housing.  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development.  International  CooperaUve  De- 
velopmmt  Amoclatlon,  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  Fund  for  Inter- 
national Cooperative  Development.  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  and 
International  Cooperative  Training  Center. 

•'In  ie«6  there  were  333  Cooperative  pro]- 
ecu  In  39  oountrlee:  adfl  consuttanU  and 
technicians  were  employed.  ...  In  total. 
AID  haa  been  or  is  involved  In  one  way  or 
another  with  *0,000  cooperatlvea  with  16 
million  family  members.  It  haa  committed 
nearly  WO  million  for  technical  help.  Ex- 
penditures are  almost  $6  mUUon  a  year. 

Among  the  purely  economic  achievements. 
US.  cooperatives  have  organized  thousands 
of  credit  unions  and  a  growing  number  of 
savings  and  loan  asaoclatlons,  expanded  or 
.  buUt  new  rural  electric  cooperatlvea  In  a 
hair-doeen  countrlea.  established  or  super- 
vised local  and  federated  marltetlng  and  sup- 
ply cooperatives,  and  started  a  Tarlety  of 
bousing  cooperatives,  from  tbe  simple  farm 
but  to  huge  apartment  unit*. 

•These  achlsvemenu  are  one  way  to  meas- 
ure success.  Yet.  we  must  reoognlz*  th&t  Just 
an  audit  of  how  much  numey  wa*  spent  Is 
no  meaeure  of  honr  much  wa  are  rvally  help- 
ing people.  I  am  thinking  of  the  training 
center*  for  cooperative  manber*  and  *m- 
ployeea,  as  well  as  the  Information  and  edu- 
cation claases  at  the  gnjterooiM.  This  kind  at 
aaslstance  la  eseentlsi  but  unmeasrurable.** 

The  Humphrey  Amendment  oo-op  pn>- 
granu  have  recelTed  further  moral  b«cklnf 
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Mrs.    France*    Flke,    reported    last 


throof h  Title  IZ  at  the  1M«  Forfdgn  Aadat- 
eno*  Aot.  directing  that  "emphads  shall  be 
ptaoed  (»  aaaurlng  maximum  partldpatloa 
in  the  task  ot  eoonoenlc  development  cax  the 
p*rt  at  the  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
trlea.  through  encouragement  of  democratic 
private  and  governmental  institution*." 

TltJe  IX  further  states:  "This  goal  can 
beet  be  achieved  through  the  fostering  of  oo- 
operativea,  labor  unions,  trade  and  related 
association*,  community  action  groups,  and 
other  organlzaUona  which  provide  the  train- 
ing ground  for  leadership  and  democratic 
procewea:  through,  ma  king  possible  Increased 
partldpetloQ  of  such  group*  and  of  Individ- 
uals In  the  planning,  execution,  and  evalua- 
tion of  development  underta kings;  through 
broader  and  more  effective  utlUzaUon  of  the 
experience  and  resources  of  existing  private 
and  voluntary  organizations;   and.  generally,      HjcUpub  Tazpayefl  Uadw  Racial  Attack 

through   the   building  of  democratic  private  ^  ^  ' 

and  public  insututiona  on  all  levels — local. 


mother. 
night. 

The  young  man  enlisted  in  the  Uarlne 
Corpe  March  14.  IMW,  and  got  a  three-month 
extension  on  bis  date  for  reporting  to  active 
duty  BO  he  could  be  graduated  from  high 
•chool-  He  wifh  graduated  from  Oaxrett  Coun- 
ty's Northern  High  June  3.  iMA. 

Before  going  overseas  Corporal  Flke  served 
at  Parrls  Island.  S.C..  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.. 
and  Camp  Pendleton. 

He  U  survived  by  his  parenU,  Ux.  and  Urs. 
Roas  S.  Flke,  of  Frlendsvllle:  two  sister,  Elaine 
Flke.  of  Frlendsvllle.  and  Mrs.  Linda  Reckart. 
ol  E)eer  Park.  Md.;  and  two  brothers.  Jerry 
C.  Flke.  of  Addieon  Pa.,  and  Gene  A.  Flke.  of 
Frlendsvllle. 
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State  and  national." 

That  the  Humphrey  Amendment  program* 
*re  achieving  both  succea*  abroad  and  un- 
derstanding at  home  may  be  seen  In  a  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  November.  19M.  oon- 
ventloo  of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Termi- 
nal Association: 

-The  rural  economies  of  many  developing 
countrlea  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  Amwlca 
have  received  slgnlUcant  gain*  througb 
United  States  farm  cooperative  technical  as- 
sistance, made  possible  by  the  Humphrey 
Amendment  to  the  19«1  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  The  subetantlal  succeas  of  many  of  these 
cooperative  technical  aid  programs,  admin- 
istered through  the  Agency  for  IntemaUonal 
Development,  are  to  be  commended,  and 
greater  public  awareness  of  theee  Interna- 
tional programs  Is  to  be  encouraged  to  help 
produce  wider  public  appredatloa  of  the 
significant  importance  to  agriculture  and 
our  entire  economy  of  the  American  coop- 
erative movement." 


Garrett  Marine  Dies  ia  VictBUB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MASTLAJn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8KNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  19S7 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lance  Cpl.  Ross  Pike  was  killed  in  Viet- 
nam this  past  Monday.  Corporal  Pike 
was  from  PrtendsvlUe.  Md.  I  wish  both  to 
commend  hla  courage  and  to  honor  hU 
memory  by  Including  the  following  news- 
paper article  In  the  Racoan: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  18.  18«7| 

OAKJtETr  Makik*  Diks  rw  VimcAM — Lakcx  Cpu 

Roe*  Fqex  Waa  Wottmdxd  bt  SMaAPira. 

FKEEKDavnxk,  Md.,  May  17.— Lance  Cpl.  Roai 
F.  Ftke.  an  iB-yeer-old  marine  from  Oarrett 
county,  waa  killed  in  Vietnam  Monday,  the 
Defense  Department  reported  today. 

Corporal  Pike  died  aboard  the  the  VSB. 
Repoee,  a  naval  hospital  ship  to  which  he 
had  been  evacuated  shortly  after  he  received 
shrapnel  wounds  in  his  bead. 

Corporal  Pike,  a  member  of  the  3d  Antl- 
Tank  Battalion,  was  wounded  In  the  vicinity 
of  Quang  Trl  while  bis  unit  was  engaged 
in  combat  there.  He  would  have  been  nine- 
teen on  June  14. 

He  left  C«mp  Pendleton,  Cal..  for  Vietnam 
Ikst  January  3  After  he  had  been  in  Vietnam 
for  about  a  month  he  wrote  home  that  he  waa 
planning  to  make  a  career  of  the  Marine 
Oorpe — that  be  would  go  to  college  when  he 
returned  home  and  try  to  get  a  marine  oom- 
ml— Irw 

"Ha  Mid.  *Doa*t  wocry.  Vm  aU  right.' "  hla 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JWN  R.  RARICK 

or  uJtnstANs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

ThuTtdav,  May  18.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
free  speech  under  the  umbrella  of  Xiie 
first  amendment  to  the  UJ3.  Constitution 
does  not  apply  to  truth  cr  fact  U  It  re- 
lates to  race. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  a  Michigan 
property  owner  and  taxpayer  would  sug- 
gest the  use  of  anti-American  dialectics 
that  peace  means  war  and  civil  rights 
mean  destruction  of  civil  rights. 

Can  freedom  now  be  construed  as  free- 
dom to  destroy  freedom? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  following  let- 
ter and  telegram  In  the  Record: 

MusKXGOK,  Mxca.. 

May  IS,  JM7. 
Hon.  JoBM  RAaicK, 
Hoiue  of  Representattvea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAa  CONcaxsascAK :  I  am  encloelng  a  pho- 
tostat copy  of  the  telegram  that  I  received 
from  the  Comznlsaloner  of  the  Michigan  Clvtl 
Rights  OomnUssion.  The  alleged  dlscrlmlna- 
Uon  referred  to  was  a  statement  I  made  on 
our  local  television  station. 

The  program  called  "Firing  Une".  broad- 
casts every  night  exoept  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. It  Is  compoeed  of  usually  two  local  clti* 
zen*  fixxn  the  right,  and  two  from  the  left. 
The  program  I  was  on  was  about  public,  and 
open  housing.  I  waa  aaked  If  I  had  ever 
rented  to  a  negro,  and  I  said.  "No".  When 
aaked  If  I  would.  I  said.  "No.  that  If  I  did  my 
white  tenant*  would  move  out."  This  wa*  a 
■tatement  of  truth,  rather  than  dlacrlmlna- 
tlon. 

So  far  the  bearing  that  wa*  to  be  held  last 
Thursday,  has  been  postponed.  I  understand 
that  75  people  In  this  city  received  similar 
telegrama.  Prominent  People.  George  Rcooney 
helped  author  the  new  state  oonsUtutlon, 
now  the  people  are  beginning  to  find  out  what 
they  were  penmaded  by  the  press  to  vote  Into 
law.  Be  believes  In  open  occupancy,  and  be- 
lieve* in  forced  integration. 
For  Ood  *  Country, 

ViCTOa  B.  RXDMON. 

PreaiAent, 
Property  Ri$hU  AssodatUm,  Inc. 

MuaicaooN,  Mich.. 

April  t$.  iM7. 

ViCTOa  RCDMON, 

Muakegon.  Mieh. 

Tour  neine  ha*  been  mentioned  and  teatl- 
mony  alleging  discrimination  during  a  public 
hearing  unequal  bouelng  opportunity  being 
held  in  the  Muskegon  area  by  the  Michigan 
ClvU  Rights  Commission-  You  are  offered  an 
opportunity  to  bear  tranacrlpt  and  to  respond 


to  the  pertinent  testimony.  For  further  to- 
fonnatlon  pleaae  contact  WUllam  Dwyer  at 
736-&034,  room  F47.  before  6  o'clock  pjo.. 
Tuesday.  April  the  IBLb. 

KxNivKTB  Robin  BOK. 

Oommisfioner, 
Michigan  Civil  BighU  Commlufon. 


Crime  Cetti  Movatinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  TnoiHu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  May  18,  1967 
Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  quote  in  Its  entirety 
a  grave  article  enUtled  "Crime  Coata 
Mounting"  recently  pubUahed  by  econ- 
omist Sylvia  Porter  In  her  nationally 
syndicated  newspaper  column: 

You*  MoKKT's  WorrM— Canrt  Coera 

MonifTtHG 

<By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Q-  How  much  does  crime  in  tbl*  country 
today  ooet  a  law-abiding  family? 

A.  An  eatlmated  MOO  for  the  year.  Total 
for  the  nation  wiU  go  as  high  as  aai  bUlion. 

The  aoclal,  poUtical  and  human  aspects  of 
crime  are  In  the  papers  dally.  But  the  eco. 
Domlc  aspects — which  directly  affect  our  own 
home*  and  our  own  pocketbooks.  are  largely 
Ignored.  Here  are  some  facu  recently  gath- 
ered by  the  President's  CommlBsion  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice: 

Crimea  against  people  (Including  homl* 
clde.  assault)  will  reduce  the  lifetime  earn- 
ings of  the  victims  by  a8l5  mlUian. 

Crimes  against  property  (Including  rob- 
bery, burglary,  auto  thefts,  embeExlement. 
fraud,  vandallam,  forgery,  pilferage)  will 
amount  to  looses  and  "transfer*"  of  98.9 
billion. 

Other  crime*  <*uch  as  drunken  driving 
and  tax  fraud)  will  drain  another  92  btUlon 
from  constructive  and  legitimate  economic 
channels. 

Sales  of  Illegal  goods  and  services  (Includ- 
ing narcotics,  loan-aharklng.  proatituUon, 
bootlegging,  illegal  gambling)  will  amount  to 
a  whopping  M.l  billion. 

Add  to  this  the  M.3  bUllon  for  law  enfiwce* 
ment  and  criminal  Justice  systems;  then  add 
the  ftlJ}  bUllon  private  Individuals  and  bual- 
nessee  pay  for  burglary  alarms,  theft  In- 
surance, night  watchmen,  private  detectWee, 
ball  and  legal  fees. 

The  total  Is  931  billion,  a  burden  which 
falls  on  all  of  us. 

The  President's  Commission  doe*  not  at- 
tempt to  count  the  full  oost  of  such  Illegal 
actlvlUea  as  prloe-rlgglng  by  oorporaUona, 
undetected  tax  evasion,  bribery  and  graft. 
While  the  commission  notes  that  the  yearly 
Intake  by  organised  crime  ha*  been  esti- 
mated from  (7  to  VSO  billion.  It  admlto  that 
the  precise  sum  Is  unknown. 

There  are  no  accurate  figures  on  the  oost 
of  consumer  fraud,  since  only  10  percent  of 
consumer  fraud  is  even  reported  to  police. 
Nor  do  we  know  the  full  extent  of  "white 
collar"  crime,  including  everything  from 
casual  pilferage  by  employee  of  office  aup- 
pllee  to  outright  stealing  of  corporate  funds, 
because  here  too.  only  a  fraction  of  this 
type  of  crime  Is  ever  reported  to  authorltiee. 

An  even  more  shocking  picture  of  the 
mulU-bUllon-doIlar  cost  of  crime  emei^ee 
from  the  cost*  of  individual  crimes  and  In- 
dividual criminal  careers.  For  Instance,  the 
coet  of  a  single  arrest  for  willful  homicide 
today  Is  $6,100  and  the  ooet  to  the  public 
of  a  oareer  In  this  crime  1*  $12,600.  In  the 


ease  of  a  burglar,  one  arrest  ooet*  an  aver- 
age $3,100  and  a  single, career  burglar  coet* 
$14,000. 

Horrltrie  as  this  crime  burden  on  the  pub- 
Uo  to.  It  te  likely  to  become  worse  a*  the 
population  becomes  younger,  as  we  become 
Increaelngly  urbanlced  and  a*  the  affluent 
society  proTldes  more  opportunities  for  many 
type  of  crUntnals.  Crime-breeding  forces  are 
city  Blums,  racial  prejudice  and  failure  to 
upgrade  education  for  the  underprivileged. 

The  economic  fact  ii  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  cut  the  cosu  of  crime  until  we  raise 
the  cost*  of  fighting  It.  This  mean*  new 
ouUays  of  money,  particularly  by  state  and 
cities.  It  also  calls  for  more  modem  crime- 
detection  equipment,  vastly  better  training 
of  and  more  adequate  salaries  for  law  en- 
forcement and  correctional  institution  offi- 
cial*, broader  and  better  vocational  training 
for  prisoners,   probationers   and   parolees. 

Tet  even  It  won't  mean  much  unless  we 
also  invest  in  reeearch  on  crime. 


Tbc  Fam  Dileouna 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OP   KANSAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  announced  a  few 
days  ago  he  intends  holding  a  total  of 
66  "shirtsleeve"  meetlr\gs  with  farmers 
and  farm  leaders.  The  first  such  meeting 
was  held  In  Hutchinson.  Kans.,  April  19. 

Most  Tanners  who  attended  Indicated 
they  came  away  convinced  agTlculture 
can  expect  to  remain  the  subject  of 
bureaucratic  manipulation  Indefinitely  If 
they  correctly  assessed  Mr.  Freeman's 
statements. 

An  editorial  in  the  Kansas  Farmer- 
Stockman  commenting  on  the*Hutchln- 
son  meeting,  and  what  I  feel  accurately 
reflects  the  many  frustrations  now  be- 
setting farmers  Is  certainly  worthy  oi 
note.  I  Include  it  in  the  Rscoro  at  thla 
point: 

OOVEJtNMENT    l6    SEEN    AS    "RtTTRtX" 

The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire.  In  an  ap- 
pearance at  Hutchinson.  Kane..  In  Apill. 
stated  be  was  seeking  farmers'  adrlce  and 
counsel.  Be  then  told  the  crowd  that  agri- 
culture has  three  options. 

One.  he  aald,  la  to  swap  the  present  vol- 
untary programs  for  no  program  at  all.  The 
second  alternative  is  to  return  to  a  high 
price  support  program  tbat  establishes  rigid 
mandatory  production  controls  on  a  pound, 
bushel  or  bale  basis.  The  third  alternative  Is 
to  make  the  "New  Era  Programs"  work. 

Then  he  declared  the  first  would  cut  farm 
Income  one-third,  and  tliat  congress  probably 
would  reject  the  second.  TTierefore.  the  only 
way  would  be  to  make  the  New  Era  Programs 
work.  Basically,  these  are  the  Freeman  plan 
of  supply  management  by  USDA  bureaucrats 
In  Washington.  Maybe  this  is  what  farmers 
want;  maybe  It  isn't.  But  It  certainly  waa 
what  the  secretary  was  trying  to  sell  farmers 
when  he  was  "listening"  for  their  advice.  If 
what  be  heard  was  favorable  to  the  third 
choice,  we  expect  blm  to  use  that  advice.  If 
what  he  heard  was  not  favorable,  we  stlU 
don't  expect  him  to  change  his  poelUon. 

The  secretary  went  into  office  apparently 
convinced  and  determined  that  the  govern- 
ment should  run  agriculture.  We  have  seen 
and  heard  and  read  nothing  to  Indicate  a 
change.  Be  now  eays  that  "government  be- 
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a  kind  of  referee,  not  a  player  on  tbe 
field."  Which  la  but  another  way  ol  saying 
that  the  gSkme  must  be  played  as  Woahlngton 


Arfh  iidastriet  Pnaps  Profit!  by  Keep- 
int  Up  With  the  Tnei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    DVDUNS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  the  success  of  free  enterprise  is 
the  story  of  farslghted  men. 

I  wish  today  to  point  out  such  a  story 
of  success,  Uiat  of  Arvin  Industries.  Inc.. 
In  Columbus.  Ind. 

It  is  an  Indiana  firm,  formed  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  to  manu- 
facture automobile  tire  pumps.  Today, 
it  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  auto- 
motive exhaust  systems ;  among  the  Na- 
tion's largest  producers  of  electric  heat- 
ers, radios,  phonographic  eQuipment.  and 
electric  home  products. 

It  has  grown  from  this  Indiana  begin- 
ning to  an  industry  with  plants  and  of- 
fices across  the  country  and  even  into 
the  Orient. 

But  again,  let  me  say,  the  company's 
growth  is  linked  to  the  visions  and  efforts 
of  its  leaders.  And  even  ik)w,  they  look  to 
a  day  of  greater  growth. 

The  growth  of  Arvln  Industries  Is 
chronicled  In  an  excellent  article  In  the 
Louisville  Times,  and  I  include  that  arti- 
cle for  Insertion  into  the  Rxcord  : 

Second  Bzcgsst  ik  CoLiTMaua — AavtN  Indus* 

raixs  Ptriips  Paorrrs  bt  Keeping  Up  With 

THE  Ttmes 

(By  Patrick  Slddons) 

Columbus,  Imo.— For  a  firm  that  began 
life  making  automobile  tire  pumps.  Arvin 
Industries,  Inc..  has  managed  to  keep  pace 
with  progress  qufte  nicely,  thank  you. 

Arvln.  now  the  second  largest  Industry  in 
Columbus  (the  Cununlns  Engine  Co.  is  first  t . 
haa  more  than  O.OOO  employees  in  plants  in 
seven  states  and  the  Far  Eaat. 

And  although  the  oompany  still  concen- 
trates on  products  related  to  the  automotive 
Industry.  It  also  is  active  in  manufacturing 
home  •entertainment  products,  sophisticated 
coram unl cations  equipment  for  the  military. 
plastics  and  a  variety  of  building  products 

This  wide  spread  In  products  has  led  t>:i 
new  Bales  records  annually  for  the  last  six 
years.  In  1966,  Arvln  had  total  sales  of  SISO.- 
337,000,  about  five  per  cent  higher  than  IMS 
sales  and  more  than  double  the  IMl  sales 
figure  of  •73,701,000. 

Net  profits  after  taxec  have  risen  even 
more  spectacularly. 

The  1D66  profit  figure  was  •6.003.000.  up 
11.4  per  cent  from  tbe  IMS  figure  of  •5.466,- 
000,  and  up  more  than  150  per  oent  from  tbe 
•3,433.000  net  profit  of  1061. 

The  renalseance  at  Arvln  coincides  with  the 
elevation  of  Eldo  H.  Stoneclpher  to  the  firm's 
presidency. 

azOeCANIKKD     rOMPANT 

Prior  to  that  time  Arvln  had  been  In- 
volved In  only  two  manufacturing  areas — 
automotive  equipment,  prlmaniy  exhaust 
eyetesne,  and  consumer  products,  such  as 
radios,  phonographs,  electric  heaters  and 
leisure  furniture. 

StcHieclpher  organised  three  new  dlrl- 
•lona — Arvln  International,  the  Bectronlos 
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Syttanu  DlvUion  and  the  Arvlnyl  Dtvulon — 
BAd  directed  the  expansloD  of  the  two  exlat- 
Ing  dJvUlonc. 

Arrln'i  offlcei  %nd  planu  In  Columbu*. 
Gr««nwood,  Pr&nklln,  Seymour  and  North 
Vernon  were  Joined  by  new  facUltiee  at 
Greenfield  and  West  LAfayette.  Ind.;  Sonth- 
fleld  and  Walled  Lake.  Ulch.;  Princeton.  Kj  . 
Oneida.  Tenn.:  Payette  and  MonroevUle.  Ala.; 
Z>arton.  Ohio:  FuUerton,  Califs  and  Tokyo 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Arvin  now  Is  among  thla  nation's  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  electric  beaters.  It 
is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  automotive- 
exhaust  systems. 

lu  Arvlnyl  Divlalon  Is  first  In  the  IJJ3.  In 
the  field  of  vtayl-clad  materials  used  In  in- 
terior trim  for  automobUea.  paneling  for 
Tehlclea  and  home  interiors,  and  for  radio 
and    television    cablneU    and    camera    cases. 

It  manufacturers  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  all  the  radios  made  In  thla  country,  with 
a  line  of  4fi  basic  models, 

Arvln  makes  consumer  products  for  Scars. 
Roebuck  and  Oo.  and  the  major  rubber 
firms,  and  provides  producu  for  trading - 
stamp  companies.  Some  of  theee  products 
bear  tbe  Arvln  label;  others  carry  the  indi- 
vidual Arm's  own  brand  name. 

SAOio*  nf  HOMa  ko«o 

Under  Arvln  iDtwnatlonal.  an  outlet  In 
HoDg  Kong  makes  transistor  radios.  In  Tokyo 
a  Japanese  firm  makes  black-and-white  and 
color  television  seta  to  Arvln  standards.  The 
sets  are  marketed  by  Arvln. 

Other  Arvln  consumer  products  include 
home  burglar- protection  alarms,  humidlflers. 
metal  Ironing  tables,  and   tape  rwcordem. 

Arvln's  building  products  are  manufac- 
tured at  Pullerton.  Calif.,  by  bofc  ProducU 
Co.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Arvln. 
Items  made  there  include  flus[>ended  celling 
systems,  fluorescent  lighting  systems,  in-wall 
can-openers,  permanent  electric  heating 
umts   and    vinyl-metal    wall    panels. 

Arvln  makes  more  than  3.500  Items  for 
the  automotive  Industry.  Last  year  It  pro- 
duced parts  for  companies  that  built  96 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.-made  cars  and  98  per 
cent  of  the  trucks. 

The  company  also  makee  replacement  ex- 
haust-system parts  for  American-made  cars 
dating  back  to  IMO. 

SHAASHOLDBaa  HtT  LJUT  WXXX 

The  Electronics  Syitems  Dlvlsioa  Im  in- 
volved in  the  development  and  production 
of  Items  (or  military  and  Industrial  custom- 
ers. Produced  in  Columbus  and  West  Lafay- 
ette. Ind.,  and  Dayton.  Ohio,  are  oommunlca- 
tlons  equipment,  direction  Anders,  industrial 
automation  equipment,  a  wide  field  of  mag- 
netic recording  heads,  and  oth«r  highly  com- 
plicated instruments. 

That  this  wide  diversification  U  profitAble 
was  Indicated  laat  week  when  Arvln  share- 
holders gathered  here  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 

It  was  announced  that  first-quarUr  sales 
for  1967  dropped  11.9  per  cent  from  last  year's 
first  quarter,  but  that  profits  were  slightly 
higher. 

It  was  explained  that  sales  decreased  be- 
cause of  a  drop  In  automotive-Industry  busi- 
ness, but  that  profits  were  holding  firm  be- 
cause, in  the  words  of  T.  Earl  Bobinion.  vlce- 
preildent  for  finance,  "thli  la  where  diversifi- 
cation pays  off." 

The  Arm  was  originally  formed  in  Indian- 
apolis m  1916  b7  Q.  G.  Nobutt.  Prank  H. 
Sparks  and  Alt}ert  O.  Redmond.  It  was  called 
the  iDdlanapoUs  Air  Pump  Co.  and  the  first 
plant  was  an  abandoned  grocery  store.  In 
1925  the  Columbus  operations  were  opened, 
and  two  yeari  later  the  Arm  nanM  was 
changed  to  N obi Itt -Sparks  Industries.  Inc. 

The  firm  name  was  changed  to  Anrin  in 
1950,  alter  the  name  of  Richard  Arvln.  a 
traveling  laleaman  who  had  persuaded  the 
company  to  manufacture  an  automobile 
heater  for  him.  Tthe  company  subsequently 
bought  his  Interest  and  conUnnad  to  make 


beaten.  As  new  products  were  added  to  ths 
Ilnih  they,  too,  were  given  the  name  "Arvln." 

Sparks,  who  died  three  years  sgo.  also  mads 
his  mark  in  the  educational  Aeid.  He  was 
a  former  president  and  chairman  of  ths 
board  of  trustees  of  Wabeah  College. 

Noblltt  died  In  19M.  Redmond  now  Is  a 
business  consultant  In  Michigan. 

The  firm  today  operates  with  a  basic  cor- 
porate philosophy  of  giving  the  Individual 
freedom  to  operate. 

"Our  plant  managers,  for  example,  are  very 
autonomous,"  said  Charlas  J.  Meyers,  vice- 
president  for  employee  end  public  relations, 
"They  run  their  dwn  plants.  They  have  def- 
inite responsibilities." 

POTINTIAL  rot  OXOWTH  HIGH 

Concerning  Aryin'i  future  growth,  Meyers 
said,  "With  the  right  dUtrlbuUon  in  the 
after-market  (replacement  parte) — or  by  sc- 
qulsltlons — there's  no  llnUt  to  the  things  we 
might  get  Into. 

••A  person  hss  to  do  his  own  visualizing. 
We  could  fan  out  in  almost  any  direction  Lb 
the  home-entertainment  or  home -comfort 
field,  for  example." 

Stoneclpher  did  some  visualizing  of  his 
own  on  this  theme  in  his  speech  to  share- 
holders last  week. 

He  predicted  that  "there  will  be  more 
changes  in  product  concepts  during  the  next 
5  to  10  years  than  there  were  in  the  past 
ao  years"  through  new  advancements  in 
engineering  techniquee  and  theories. 

He  talked  about  a  single-unit  home  enter- 
tainment center  containing  a  radio,  tele- 
vision, tape  recorder,  phonograph,  home 
movies,  inter-com  system,  a  long-range  com- 
munications system,  and  even  a  Kmall  com- 
puter to  handle  the  household  accounting. 

Anotber  port  of  the  center,  would  be  a 
color  video  tape  recorder,  "not  merely  to 
tape  and  play  back  a  TV  program,  but  (with) 
small  portable  recorders  and  color  cam- 
eras ...  (to)  take  on  family  picnics  or  vaca- 
tlons." 

He  said  the  tape  recording  system  would  be 
In  cartridge  form,  requiring  no  threading  or 
complicated  apparatus. 

"You  will  even  go  down  to  your  local  music 
center  and  eltber  buy  or  rent  a  cartridge 
tape  recording  of  your  favorite  opera,  Broad- 
way play  or  home-education  need,  and  play 
it  back  on  this  unit." 

Stoneclpher  said  the  unit  also  could  con- 
tain a  telephone  for  both  sound  and  voice 
communications  via  phone  lines. 

He  told  stockholders  that  Arvln  engineers 
have  developed  a  prototype  of  the  color  video 
tape  recorder  that  m  the  laboratory  will  re- 
cord and  play  back  TV  programs  orlglnaUng 
40  miles  away  in  Indianapolis. 

He  envlBlona.  also,  environmental  air  sys- 
tems for  home  use  which  not  only  will  control 
temperature  and  humidity,  but  also  wUl  pns- 
vide  "clean  and  sterHixed  air,  completely  free 
of  odors  and  ImpurlUes." 

He  said.  "The  expansion  and  future  of  th* 
electronic -appliance  market  Is  fantaaClo  wltli 
possible  new  products  .  .  .  and  Arvln  intends 
to  be  a  part  of  that  market." 

Not  bad  for  a  firm  that  48  years  ago  ms 
dedicated  to  the  manufacture  of  hand- 
operatwl  tire  pumjjs. 


companies  who  though  of  most  humble 
begiimlnga  h&ve  risen  to  naUoruLl  promi- 
nence. I  would  cite  you  the  DWQ  Cigar 
CoTj>~.  OA  a  fine  example  of  the  o[q?or- 
tunltles  that  exist  In  our  Nation  when 
we  have  men  with  the.  courage  and  de- 
termination to  lead  the  way. 

In  1B84,  Henry  Diesel,  a  clgarmaker, 
Joined  with  his  wife  In  forming  a  clgrar 
company  In  Lima.  Ohio.  They  had  no 
employees.  During  the  day  they  made 
their  cigars  and  at  night  went  about  the 
city  selling  them.  They  had  but  one 
formula  for  success,  their  Ingredients 
were  the  best  and  their  workmanship 
was  excellent. 

Today  the  DWQ  Co..  has  grown  from 
their  two  founding  parents  to  a  company 
with  over  1.000  employees  In  their  Lima, 
Ohio,  plant.  This  year,  they  will  make 
their  10  bllUonth  El  Verso  cigar. 

We  In  Ohio  are  Indeed  proud  of  the 
great  growth  of  the  DWQ  Cigar  Corp., 
and  the  multitude  of  industrial  firms  of 
our  great  State  who  have  similar  records. 
Ohio  provides  the  proper  industrial.  Labor 
and  financial  climate  for  their  growth. 


DWG  Cicar  Corp^  of  Lima,  Ohio,  To  Mak« 
10  BUUoBtk  Cifar  TU«  Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WlllIAM  H.  AYRES 

OP  OHIO 
m  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTUtav.  Uav  1>.  1»S7 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Ohio  Is  honrycombea  with  hundrwte  ot 


Helpiaf  Eut  TeaaciKH* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUIUIN 

or   TKNM^Hn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  9.  19S7 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ro- 
gersvllle  Review,  which  serves  HavUns 
County  in  my  district,  printed  the  fol- 
lowing editorial. 

This  article  relates  a  story  which  took 
place  In  the  neighboring  county  of  Han- 
cock, which  Is  also  In  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  add  is  that  I  am 
real  proud  of  these  thrifty  people,  and 
I  am  honored  to  represent  them  here  In 
the  Congress. 

CARRTtNC  COALB  TO  NCWCASTLS 

TbU  Story  came  to  us  by  word  of  movtfa. 
i.n<l  while  we  cannot  vouch  for  Iti  autbea- 
tlclty.  It  bean  the  ev  marka  of  truth  ilmse 
It  deaczlbes  ao  well  aooie  ot  the  fodlah  pro- 
jects OUT  crazy  mlxed-up  government  gets 
Involved  In. 

It  seema  that  a  team  from  VISTA  (which 
agency  that  repreeente.  we  don't  know)  re- 
cently landed  la  SneedvUle,  took  a  rooca  at 
the  town's  only  motel  and  thought  the  lodg- 
ings were  free.  As  one  of  tbe  team  Is  aaid  to 
have  explained,  "we  don't  cany  money  for 
lodglngB.  we  are  expected  to  live  Ln  tbe  faocnee 
of  the  people  " 

That  was  the  team's  flrat  mistaJce — think- 
ing the  motel  was  someone's  home. 

But  the  most  ridiculous  thing  was  tbe 
team's  reason  for  being  in  SneedvUle.  Tbey 
had  arrived  hag  and  baggage  to  shiTW  the 
people  of  Hancock  County  how  to  stretch 
their  money! 

Now  If  there's  anybody  in  thU  great  big. 
mad  country  of  oura  who  know*  how  to 
stretch  a  dollar,  how  to  be  thrifty,  how  to 
get  the  mo»t  out  of  the  least.  It  Is  a  native 
of  these  Bast  Tennessee  mountains — he  Is 
tbe  ahrewdMt  bargainer  aUve.  H«  la  a  firm 
bftllever  In  the  old  adage,  "wanton  waste 
make*  woeful  want."  he  pracUoas  It.  and  he's 
proud  ot  It. 

Througb  here  then  la  a  saylQc.  "don't 
try  to  teU  your  fraadmotber  bow  to  milk 


ducka."  Which  Is  what  that  SneedvUle  team 
Is  trying  to  do.  What  a  disappointment  that 
project  Is  going  to  be  I 

In  a  lanclful  moment,  we  toyed  with  the 
Idea  o(  suggesting  that  a  SneedvUle  team 
land  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Potomac  and  tell 
Washington  bow  to  stretcb  a  dcdiar, 

Now  the  Would  be  a  progressive  step. 


Minimon  Wafe  Re4ace«  Job 
OpportaailiM 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  ttaaoTjms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1967 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
years,  many  economists  have  come  to 
recognize  that  minimum  wage  laws  can 
reduce  job  opportunities  for  the  person 
of  little  or  no  skills.  One  area  where  this 
may  be  happening  now  is  in  agriculture. 
An  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  April  19,  entitled  "Minimum  Wage 
Can  Mean  Minimum  Jobs."  Indicates 
that  the  wage  law  may  force  thousands 
of  remaining  marginal  fann  families  out 
of  work.  According  to  the  Journal,  the 
welfare  and  unemployment  problemis 
that  win  accompany  the  transition  of 
the  marginal  workers  off  the  farm  have 
State  and  Federal  oCBcials  worried. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  Journal  article  referred  to  in  the 
RccoRD  at  this  point: 

BllNmuM   Wace   Cam   Mean   Minxmx'M 

Jobs 
(By  Jim  Hyatt) 
DcNwooo  Plantation.  Aik. — Richard  Bo- 
gen,  a  ca-yearnald  Negro  farm  worker,  sits 
In  the  plantation  store  with  cap  in  band 
and  tears  fllllDg  his  eyes.  "Right  now  I've  got 
just  two  pcanlee  in  my  pocket."  he  says. 

He  and  hla  famUy  made  »1,778JJ7  last  year. 
cbopptng  and  picking  cotton  and  perfon&lng 
odd  Jobe  on  this  farm  in  the  delta  are*  of 
eastern  Arkansas.  But  this  year,  thanks 
IronicaUy  to  the  new  Federal  minimum  wage 
aimed  at  boosting  farm  workers"  Income,  lix. 
Bogen  and  his  family  face  unemplojrment 
along  with  thousands  of  others  in  the  delta. 
Mr.  Bo^en  Is  worried  that  his  employer 
won't  be  wUUng  to  pay  him  the  •!  an  hour 
WHge  required  as  of  Feb.  1.  and  he's  almost 
certain  that  his  wife.  Annie  Mac.  68.  and  tbe 
couple's  two  children  won't  be  employed  any 
longer. 

C.  I*.  E>enton  Jr..  owner  of  thU  4.000-acre 
farm,  says  be  hopea  to  keep  Mr.  Bogen  on  the 
payroU,  but  probably  not  hU  famUy.  "He's 
been  here  almost  all  my  life."  Mr.  Denton,  60, 
says.  "I  cant  turn  thU  poor  feUow  out  Just 
because  they  passed  a  law." 

For  Mr.  Bogen,  whoee  second-grade  educa- 
tion severely  llmlU  hla  Job  choice,  the  future 
Is  bleak.  He  says  he  can't  sleep  nights,  wor- 
rying about  tbe  g837.70  he's  already  tiorrowed 
from  his  employer  to  bay  food  and  other 
necessttiea.  much  of  it  from  the  plantation 
store.  "That's  tbe  moat  money  I've  ever  owed 
him  In  my  Ufe,"  be  adda. 

ONX-Timm  ooT  or  wosic 
Whatever  happens  to  Mr.  Bogen,  other 
families  on  the  plantation  face  oertam  un> 
employment.  Mr.  Denton  estimates  that  a 
third  of  the  25  famlUos  Uvlng  here  wlU  have 
to  geek  other  work.  The  Income  of  tbe  re- 
maining famlllee,  too.  will  be  sharply  cut: 
The  labor  of  many  women  and  children,  he 
maintains,  limply  Isn't  worth  |l  an  boor. 


The  new  law  may  speU  the  end  of  abare- 
crx^plng  and  tenant  faiTnlng.  already  dying 
pracUoes  in  the  south.  Federal  officials  In- 
sist that  aU  farm  laborers,  including  tboae 
who  agree  to  ahare  their  crop  with  a  land- 
owner cff  pay  rent  to  him,  must  earn  tbe 
minimum  91  an  hour. 

OfBdals  in  the  delta.  In  turn,  are  worried 
over  the  problem  of  providing  food  and  work 
for  the  untrained.  Jobless  workers.  Fumes  one 
Arkansas  economist :  "Federal  Government 
agencies  have  known  this  was  oomlng  for 
months,  but  right  now  they  don't  even  know 
where  to  start  helping  these  people." 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vllle  Freeman,  Arknn&as  Gov.  Wlnthrop 
BockefeUer  has  called  the  situation  "urgent." 
His  state  welfare  director  estimates  that  at 
least  1,000  farm  famUles  In  12  eastern  Ar- 
kanaas  counties  will  be  out  of  work  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  "The  food  problem  Is  most 
critical,  and  requires  immediate  action."  adds 
a  poverty  war  official. 

Some  delta  farmers  think  the  Impact  Is 
even  wider.  "At  least  6.0O0  or  7.000  Arkansas 
famUles"  wlU  be  hurt  by  the  minimum  wage, 
which  covers  many  farm  workers  for  the  first 
time,  says  Harold  F.  Ohlendorf,  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  "In 
my  opinion,  thousands  of  Mississippi  famUles 
wont  have  any  Income  at  all,  except  what 
the  Government  gives  them,"  adds  Boswell 
Stevens,  the  Mlsalsslppl  Farm  Bureau  presi- 
dent. Other  pockeu  of  unemployment  are  de- 
veloping in  parts  of  Louisiana  and  In  south- 
eastern Missouri. 

Not  aU  farm  workers  are  upset  over  tbe 
minimum  wage,  naturally.  Such  farm  cover- 
age has  been  a  goal  ol  labor  tmlons  for  years. 
and  workers  In  the  Rio  Grande  VaUey  of 
Texas  have  been  striking  for  several  months 
seeking  gl  .35  an  hour  for  their  harvest 
efforts. 

But  In  the  delta  on  both  Udes  of  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi River,  says  B.  F.  Smith,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Delta  CouncU.  an  area 
eoonomlc  development  organization,  the 
minimum  wage  raises  these  quesUons: 

"Can  you  eliminate  poverty  by  eliminating 
Jobs?  And  c&n  the  unsklUed  be  benefited  by 
laws  that  discourage  employers  from  hiring 
them?" 

The  affected  workers  see  the  problem  In 
more  dlr«ct  terms.  "I  alnt  hit  a  Uck  slnoc 
November,"  says  Hlbbler  Adams.  64.  who  has 
Uved  on  Mr  Ohlendorf's  0,000-acre  farm  slnoe 
1933.  And  bU  prospecu  for  a  >3b  In  nearby 
Osceola.  Ark.  are  sUm  Indeed :  "They 
wouldn't  have  me  uptown,"  Mr.  Adams  ad- 
mits. "There  ain't  nothing  I  could  do  except 
rake  the  grass." 

John  Porter.  U.  a  worker  on  Denwood 
Plantation,  complains  that  the  ruling  wlU 
keep  his  five  youngsters  and  wife  from  work- 
ing. "They  actuaUy  earn  about  as  much  as  I 
do."  he  says.  "But  If  they  don't  work.  I  won't 
be  able  to  clothe  my  kids  proper.  And  tbey 
wont  learn  to  do  a  good  day's  work." 

DwlndUng  farm  labor  isn't  new.  Here  In 
Mlsslsalppl  County.  Ark.,  for  example,  tbe 
f  ftftn  populaUon  has  dropped  from  more  than 
60.000  about  3  yean  ago  to  33,000  today. 
Farmers  have  been  turning  to  ferllUzers  and 
more  powerful  machinery  for  years.  Faber 
White,  61.  a  John  Deere  Co.  dealer  In  Os- 
ceola, estimates  that  the  county's  Implement 
business  volume  has  increased  33%  to  40'V 
in  four  years:  The  county  has  30  Implement 
dealers  now.  three  times  the  number  lO 
yean  ago. 

But  the  minimum  wage,  say  tbe  farmers. 
will  be  the  final  catalyst  to  force  Uie  thou- 
sands of  remaining  marginal  farts' famUles 
out  of  work.  "We  knew  five  yean  ago  we 
could  mechanlae."  says  Larry  Woodard.  29. 
a  Lepanto.  Ark-,  farmer,  "But  we  attempted 
to  keep  theee  people  working.  We  had  moral 
obUgatlons.  Now  with  the  minimum  wage 
.  .  ."  And  his  voice  trails  off  at  tbe  prospect 
of  telling  workers  they're  now  unemployed. 
Mr.  Woodard's  operation,  pcrbapa.  Is  typi- 
cal of  tbe  trend  In  mechanlsatkm.  last  year 


he  used  33  tracton  to  farm  tbe  6.000  acres  he 
rents.  This  season  hell  use  only  12  tracton, 
aU  eight-row  equipment.  His  capital  Invest- 
ment has  doubled  in  the  last  two  or  three 
yean  to  •400.000.  be  says.  Half  of  the  37 
famUles  on  his  place  wont  be  working  this 
sununer.  he  adds. 

The  welfare  and  unemployment  problems 
that  will  accompany  the  transiUon  of  tbe 
marginal  workers  off  tbe  farm  have  state  and 
Federal  officials  worried. 

"We're  Just  causing  problems  with  tbe 
minimum  wage."  observes  one  Louisiana 
farm  expert.  "Theae  people  will  be  off  tbe 
farmer's  payroU.  but  In  another  way,  they'll 
be  put  on  the  taxpayer's  payroll,  through 
welfare." 

EMEXCENCT   rOOO 

A.  J.  Moss,  the  Arkansas  state  welfare  di- 
rector, says  he's  been  asking  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  for  months  to  arrange 
emergency  food  supplies  for  delta  worken. 

Eight  Arkansas  Delta  counties,  be  notes, 
use  the  food  stamp  program  Instead  of  raw 
commodity  distribution.  Worken  must  pur- 
chase Mxne  stamps  to  qualify  for  additional 
coupons.  Mr.  Bogen,  for  example,  pays  M2  a 
month  bo  get  stamps  worth  t60.  The  stamps 
are  used  like  cash  at  participating  grocery 
stores. 

But  regulations.  Mr.  Moss  says,  don't  per- 
mit the  counties  to  give  away  food  stamps. 
He  wants  permission  to  establish  oommodlty 
distribution  for  these  stranded  workers  In 
food  stamp  counties,  or  a  new  regulaflon  per- 
mitting i&suance  of  free  food  stamps. 

An  Agriculture  Department  official,  how- 
ever, says,  "We  can't  see  any  aense  In  run- 
ning the  two  programs  Lo  the  sante  county." 
And  minimum  food  stamp  purchases,  he  be- 
lieves, are  so  low  that  any  family  could 
afford  tbe  fee. 

Ptemlllca  with  extremely  low  income  mtwt 
pay  only  62  a  person  a  month,  up  to  612.  to 
receive  food  stamps.  "Presumably,  a  couple 
of  odd  Jobs  could  supply  that  minimum  pur- 
chase requirement."  be  adds. 

One  44-year-old  farm  hand  on  Mr  Wood- 
ard's  place,  with  a  wife  and  eight  chUdren, 
pays  612  a  month  for  stamps  wnrth  680.  Be 
has  to  borrow  the  food  stamp  money  from 
his  boss,  and  at  the  moment  owes  him  6481. 

Mississippi  wltneesee  shocked  a  VA.  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  holding  hearings  In  Jack- 
son April  10  by  reporting  of  "people  going 
around  begging"  in  the  delta  because  they 
couldn't  afford  money  to  purchase  food 
stamps. 

AM    ZNVXSTIGATION 

One  of  tbe  committee  members.  Sen. 
George  Murphy  of  Oiltfomla.  said  the  group 
should  ask  President  Johnson  to  "declare  an 
emergency  exists  In  theee  areas"  and  to  eend 
Investigaton  and  emergency  aid. 

At  the  iuboommit tee's  request,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  sent  a  team  'to  look 
Into  the  hunger  problem.  They're  following 
up  on  some  of  the  things  we  saw,  and  trying 
to  determine  whether  an  emergency  sltuaUon 
exists."  ssys  a  staff  member. 

In  any  event,  the  food  shortage  Is  only  an 
Immediate  oonsldentlon.  "It  represents  only 
s  somUI  bite  of  the  whole  cake."  Mr.  Moss  ob- 
serves, for  many  of  the  worken  are  too  old 
for  retraining.  And  cAhen  are  able  to  perform 
orUy  simply  tasks. 

State  employment  experts  at  this  point 
have  no  exact  Information  on  the  numbers  or 
needs  for  potentially  unnnployed  workers. 
"Before  Feb.  1  Uiere  was  no  way  to  know 
how  the  farmers  would  react  to  the  minimum 
wage,"  says  Fred  D.  MciUnney,  administra- 
tor of  the  Arkansas  employment  security 
division. 

He  has  surveyed  one  delta  county,  and 
found  that  400  hand  labcren  wouldnt  be  em- 
ployed this  year.  He  is  seeking  additional 
funds  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  whole  region,  to  pinpoint  bow  many 
people  an  Involved,  and  what  they  require. 

"Most  at  tbs  farmexs  say  tbe  workers  can 
Uve  on  tbe  farms  for  an  ind^lolte  period,' 
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saye  Lane  Hart.  MUslsslppi  employment  serv- 
ice director,  "ao  the  mlnbnuxn  wage  doMn^ 
mean  there'll  be  an  Immediate  exodui  to 
the  cities.  We're  going  to  try  to  reach  th«w 
people  where  tliey're  now  IlTLng,  and  get 
down  to  what  the  needs  are." 

Adds  a  tarm  Labor  service  official  tn  Dal- 
las: "It  ficvniA  Ulce  there**  not  much  you  can 
do  about  the  old  folks.  But  what  about  the 
kids  of  school  age  on  those  farms?  Will  they 
EtBiy  In  actaoolT" 

In  the  m«antlme.  the  workers  will  be  out 
of  Jobs  "and  will  have  to  do  aometbtng  beside 
the  thlnsB  they've  been  doing."  »ay»  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, the  Mliolailppl  Farm  Bureau  president. 
"I  think  theyTl  go  on   Government  relief  .- 


Anericaa  Labor's  Aati-Commaaist  Efforts 
ia  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 


m  THB  HOUSE  OP  RtPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1967 

lAr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  definitive  histories  are  written  on 
how  the  Communists  were  prevented 
from  tiUtlng  over  much  of  Western 
Europe  after  World  War  n,  more  than 
one  page  must  be  devoted  to  the  efforts 
of  the  American  labor  movement. 

In  a  press  conference  on  May  8.  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  has 
reminded  us  of  those  crucial  years  when 
the  fate  of  western  civilization  Itself 
hune  In  the  balance.  The  effective  assist- 
ance provided  by  American  labor  to  the 
free  Lab(»-  in  Europe  undoubtedly  was  an 
Important  factor  tn  preventing  Com- 
munists from  taking  over  the  entire 
movement  in  Frajice  and  Italy,  and  In 
providing  a  strong  basis  for  the  growth 
of  Gennan  labor. 

American  labor,  which  has  time  and 
again  demonstrated  its  dedication  to  our 
Nation's  democratic,  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, can  lustly  be  proud  of  its  record  In 
Europe. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  coUea«:ues 
with  some  of  the  specifics  of  labor's  antl* 
Communist  efforts  in  Europe,  I  ask  that 
the  statement  by  President  Meany.  as  it 
asq;)e«red  in  the  AFL-CIO  News,  be  In- 
serted In  the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

The  article  f<^ows: 

llBAMT  CTTCa  RacoBzi  or  L&soa  ZM  Stmops 

The  APT^  and  the  CIO  were  both  very 
active  In  Europe  trying  to  help  rMetalMlata 
tn*  trade  unions  after  the  second  world 
war.  Tbey  were  very  active  befcce  there  was 
aay  such  organization  as  the  CIA.  APt^  mon- 
ey— ^American  PMeratlon  of  Labor  money — 
was  used  to  help  thefte  unions  It  was  used  In 
Italy.  U  was  used  In  Prance.  It  was  used  In 
other  places.  It  was  used  In  Germany  begin- 
ning back  In  IM6.  We  were  active  In  Ger- 
many long  before  tbere  was  any  siicb  organ- 
ization as  the  CIA  and  long  before  there  wu 
any  such  thing  as  the  UarahaU  Plan. 

The  Pree  Trade  Union  Cocamltt««  was 
supported  very  generously  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  was  oh  that  oonunlt- 
tee  along  with  George  Harrison.  Dave  Dubln- 
sky.  Bfatt  WoU.  and  others.  We  collect«d 
money  for  tha  Pree  lYade  Union  Commit- 
tee from  the  Internationals  of  the  AFL  and 
that  Is  all  in  the  record. 

It  Is  also  Ixk  the  record  that  we  loaned 
Forc«  OuTTtara  th«  mooey  to  «tart  that  or- 


gantaatloo  after  a  visit  by  O«orge  Hairlsoa 
unri  Dave  Dublnsky  to  Buro$>e  back  In  IMS 
that  Indicated  ttie  need  to  create  this  orga- 
nization because  the  Oommtmlsts  had  cap- 
tured  the  COT  of  Ptanoe. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  OOT  In  Prance. 
Leon  Jouhaux  was  the  bead  of  that  organiza- 
tion. H*  spent  the  war  under  house  arreat. 
He  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Nazis.  He 
refiised  to  join  the  Vichy  government.  He 
was  offered  every  Inducement  and  refused. 
Bo  be  was  under  house  arrest  In  the  south  of 
Prance.  The  Communists,  of  course,  were  in 
the  liberation  movement — the  underground 
of  Prance,  along  with  many  other  patriotic 
Prenchmen.  The  minute  the  liberation  came 
they  walked  right  In  and  Louis  SaUlant  and 
Jacques  Duclos  physically  captured  the  COT. 
So  when  Joubaux  came  back  to  Paris  hl« 
organization  was  gone. 

km  6IVXM  Bcroaa  usasaALL  plan 

They  provided  a  secretary  Job  for  him 
and  they  created  three  other  secretary  Jobs 
which  they  filled  with  Oommunlsts.  and 
Jouhaux  had  to  make  a  decision  before  long 
whether  he  would  go  along  with  that  sort 
of  an  organlsaUon  or  whether  he  would  take 
the  non-C<Mnmunlst  forces  away  frocn  them. 
which  be  did.  I  wrote  a  check  for  tSA.OOO  and 
sent  It  to  Jouhaux  and  I  wrote  another  check 
for  something  approximating  #10,000  which 
I  »ent  to  the  army  stores  In  Pranc«  and 
provided  typewriters,  filing  cabinets,  dupli- 
cating machines  and  all  the  desks  and  every- 
thing else  that  they  needed  for  their  offices 
In  Pari*  when  tbey  set  up  Porce  Ouvrlere. 
This  Is  long  before  there  was  any  such  thing 
as  B  Marahall  Plan. 

With  the  DOB  In  the  late  •umnier  of  1946, 
we  put  1.700  Individuals  oo  a  Uat  and  sent 
them  CARE  packages  every  two  weeks  for  the 
next  couple  of  years.  We  did  that  to  help  the 
Individuals  who  had  been  In  concentration 
comps.  who  had  been  exiled;  Uax  Brauer  was 
In  this  country.  He  worked  for  the  APL  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  was  afterwards  mayor  of 
Hamburg.  We  went  to  work.  We  cent  Joe 
Keenan  to  Germany  In  1046.  We  sent  Henry 
But*  over  there.  We  sent  Harry  Goldberg  to 
Italy.  We  carried  on  all  this  work  In  order  to 
try  to  rebuild  these  unions. 

We  got  Monslgnor  Hlgglns  to  make  a  totir 
of  Germany  In  order  to  discourage  the  refor- 
mation of  the  German  unions  along  the  bo- 
called  religious  and  socialist  lines,  and  we 
got  them  together.  Plnally  in  1948  the  bOB 
was  formed  and  we  helped  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  formation  of  that  organization. 
But,  after  It  was  formed,  after  It  got  together, 
we  didn't  send  any  finances  over  there  be- 
cause they  didn't  need  any  finances.  But 
this  is  the  reason  you  have  today  one  great 
organization  of  labor  In  Germany  and  do 
not  have  any  Communists  or  religious  spllt- 
o(Tb.  I  take  the  greatest  pride  In  that  sort 
of  work  and  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In 
the  fact  that  we  played  a  part  In  reestablish- 
ing the  German  trade  union  movement. 

We  played  a  part  in  keeping  the  entire 
Prench  movement  from  going  Communist 
and  likewise  the  Italian  movement.  The  Intl. 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  played  a  very,  very 
strong  part  In  the  Italian  movement.  Tbey 
even  went  to  the  point  of  using  their  InOu- 
ence  on  the  political  partlea  to  see  to  It  that 
CISL  was  composed  of  aU  non-Conununlat 
elements  In  Italy.  And  tbey  were  successful 
at  that  time. 

I  would  tike  to  point  out  that  in  these 
fights  we  were  fighting  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
were  fighting  well-flnanoed  organizations.  If 
you  have  seen  the  headquarters  of  tiie  COT 
In  Rome  and  seen  the  equipment  that  they 
bave  there — that  never  came  from  duaa 
money  of  Italian  workers.  It  had  to  come 
from  somewhere  else.  They  have  motorcycle 
squads,  they  have  great  big  carry-all  trucks, 
they  can  put  on  a  riot  at  almost  an  hour's 
notice  any  place  In  Italy. 

These  are  the  people  that  we  are  fighting, 
financed  completely  by  tbe  Soviet  Union  and 
lU  alUaa.  So  I  taka  a  great  deal  ot  prtde  in 


the  work  we  have  done  overseas  and  I  resent 
the  fact  that  the  CIA  is  trying  to  bom  la 
and  say  that  they  have  done  some  of  It. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  credit  Is  one 
of  the  very  significant  tools  of  our  mod- 
em agriculture.  The  farm  credit  system 
includes  various  associations  that  loan 
money  coming  from  the  Investment  mar- 
ket. The  system  Is  an  Important  parTof 
the  private  credit  sector  servicing  farm- 
ers tiiroughout  the  Nation.  A  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  semimonthly  column  of  Cres- 
ton  J.  Poster,  news  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is  well 
worth  reading.  I  Insert  Mr.  Foster's  arti- 
cle In  the  Record  at  this  point : 

PouTtca  Wins  Ovxa  Economics 

Parmera  once  again  are  learning  how  per- 
manent a  "temporary"  govertiment  measure 
Is  likely  to  be. 

lAst  fall.  President  Johnson  issued  a  "tem- 
porary" order  requiring  banks  of  the  fsrai 
credit  system  to  secure  approval  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  before  seeking  funds  tn  tbe 
private  money  market. 

When  the  President  Issued  his  order,  re- 
stricting the  farm  credit  banks  in  their  ac- 
cess, to  the  private  money  market.,  be  said 
such  action  was  necessary  to  meet  the  credit 
"emergency"  and  fight  Infiatlon. 

Now  with  the  easing  of  tbe  money  market, 
farmers  are  wondering  why  tbe  President  has 
not  acted  to  withdraw  his  order. 

There  Is  ample  justificaUon  for  such  action 
from  the  White  House.  Ln  addition  to  tbe 
money  si tuatlon .  Tbe  Administration  bos 
asked  fanners  for  Increeeod  food  production. 
Credit  needs  have  also  Increased  because  of 
Increased  farm  production  costs,  now  at  rec- 
ord hlgha.  and  declining  farm  prices. 

However,  there  are  indications  that  the 
Issue  at  stake  here  Is  not  economic,  but 
political  and  Involves  the  Independence  of 
the  farmer-owned  farm  credit  system. 

There  la  a  growing  apprehension  among 
farmers,  that  the  President  Intends  to  make 
his  temporary  order  restraining  credit  a  per- 
manent one.  The  poUtlcal  goal  of  such  a 
move  would  be  to  gain  executive  control  over 
an  agency  whose  independence  and  farmer 
ownership  was  established  by  Congress. 

In  an  era  of  growing  dependence  on  fed- 
eral subsidies,  tbe  farm  credit  system  Is  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  farmers  can 
serve  tbelr  own  credit  needs  with  minimum 
supervision   by   government. 

Originally  organized  with  federal  capital, 
practically  sll  of  the  money  has  t>een  paid 
back  and  farmers  now  have  SOSS  million  in- 
veeted  In  the  capital  stock  of  the  system. 
Tbe  federal  government's  Investment  to  now 
less  than  10  percent  in  the  system^  SI  .8 
billion  net  worth. 

The  system  includes  the  federal  land 
banks,  federal  land  bank  associations.  Inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  banks  for  cooperatives 
and  production  credit  associations. 

Pann  credit  banks  obtain  no  loans  from 
the  17.3.  Treasury,  either  through  borrowing 
or  appropriations.  Loan  funds,  without  fed' 
era]  guarantee  of  Interest  or  principal,  come 
from  the  InvestmeDt  market. 

In  short,  the  farm  credit  lyvtem  Is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  pctvaU  credit  aectcr. 
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providing  about  20  percent  at  tbe  total  credit 
used  by  farmeiB.  In  l&M.  more  than  SS  bil- 
lion in  loans  to  farmers  came  from  this 
Bource. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  farm  credit  system 
iB  an  important  tool  In  modem  agriculture, 
and  If  It  is  to  continue  its  record  of  service 
to  farmers  It  Is  essential  that  It  U)  Inde- 
pendently determine  the  amount  and  ma- 
turities of  Ita  iBsues  and  (3)  maintain  direct 
access  to  Investora  In  the  nxarket  for  tbe  sale 
of  Its  bonds  and  debenture*.  These  two  e«- 
scntlals  cannot  be  achieved  as  long  as  the 
iarm  credit  system  must  secure  approval  of 
the  Treasury  Department  before  seeking 
funds  in  the  private  money  market. 


NASA:  Tkc  Imacc  Misfires 


:ON  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NKW    TO«K 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRK3ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  WllUam 
Hines  of  the  Washington  Evening  Ster. 
who  1b  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
people  around  town  on  the  subject  of 
this  Nation's  space  program,  has  written 
a  percef>tlve  article  in  the  Nation  of 
April  24,  1967.  entitled  "NASA:  The 
Image  Misfires." 

No  one  Is  ^tared  from  his  criticism  in 
detailing  the  buildup  to  a  disaster.  The 
public.  NASA,  the  press.  NASA's  contrac- 
tors, the  Apollo  workmen,  a  late  Presi- 
dent, and  tbe  Coisgress  of  the  United 
States  all  come  in  for  tbelr  share  of  tbe 
blame. 

I  oommeiui  this  article  to  tbe  atten- 
tion of  my  ooUeagues: 

IFrom  the  Nation.  Apr.  34. 19671 

NASA:  The  Iuace  Mxsnass 

(By  WUUojn   Bines) 

(NoTs. — ^lir.  Hlnes  is  science  editor  of  tbe 
Washington  Star  and  a  syndicated  colunuun 
on  science  and  space  affaln.  He  is  the  author 
of  Conquest  of  tbe  Moon  (Pyramid) .  and  has 
won  major  awards  for  science  loumaltsm.) 

Waskincton. — Even  the  American  public's 
almost  boundless  gullibility  Is  being  strained 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's performance  in  tbe  Apollo 
affair.  An  explanation  hardly  more  valid 
than  agent  Uaxwell  Smart's  "sorry  about 
that.  Chief"  on  WNBC-TV  U  being  offered  tn 
extenuattoa  of  an  accident  that  took  three 
lives  at  Cape  Kennedy's  Pad  84  last  Janu- 
ary 27. 

In  essenoe.  NASA's  case  ten  weeks  after 
Grlssom.  White  and  Chaffee  died  rests  aa 
the  working  of  Murphy's  Law.  This  Is  an 
elegant  adaptation  of  the  so-caUed  law  of 
averages  which  states  that  If  anything  can 
poeeihly  go  wrong,  it  will.  Murphy's  Law 
relics  on  the  fictitious  perversity  of  toanl- 
mate  objecu:  by  ImpllcaUoo.  It  eMmlnat<^ 
the  factor  of  human  error. 

The  final  report  on  the  accident  proper 
wns  published  on  April  9.  A  lengthy,  detailed 
and  apparently  straight- forward  study  of 
the  fact*.  It  dlBcusBed  the  proximate  cause 
(an  electrical  malfunction)  and  crltldsed 
■loppy  workmanship  and  management  on 
Uie  ApoHo  )ob.  To  insiders  tbeae  ooncluslona 
dime  as  no  surprise,  and  tbe  report  did  not 
do  what  desperately  needs  doing.  It  did  not 
ask  bow  sucb  a  situation  could  develop  in  a 
government  agency  supposedly  dedicated  to 
technological  excellence.  Judgments  of  this 
kmd  were  not  wltMn  the  competence  of  tbe 


review  board  which  studied  the  accident  azul 
made  the  report. 

In  the  week  preceding  publication  of  ttm 
report,  various  personnel  shifts  were  an- 
noimced  in  tbe  Apollo  management  struc- 
ture of  NASA,  and  more  were  promised.  Tbey 
were  susceptible  to  vartoua  interpretations, 
but  seemed  at  flrct  glance  to  be  not  much 
more  thnn  a  game  of  musical  chairs,  giving 
the  appearance  of  movement  and  progrees 
without  doing  anything  very  prcrfound. 
NASA,  whose  Initials'  are  Jokingly  said  to 
stand  for  "Never  a  Straight  Answer."  bad 
a  reputation  for  looseness  wltlt  the  truth. 
Unhappily  the  agency  has  snared  Iteelf  In 
Its  own  deceitful  web. 

In  theE>e  flack-rldden  times  It  Is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  the  taxpaying  public 
should  be  hoodwinked,  falsely  propagandised, 
deliberately  misled  and,  on  occasion,  even 
lied  to  by  Its  servants.  It  is  deplorable,  how- 
ever, and  dangerous  In  the  bargain,  that 
NASA  has  deluded  Itaelf  into  believing  the 
reality  of  Its  own  Image. 

The  Image  Is  a  myth  6  feet  tall,  com- 
pounded In  equal  ports  of  John  Glenn  and 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard.  with  Just  a  dash  of 
the  Redeemer  added  for  omniscience  and 
omnipotence.  Its  exploits  are  chanted  off- 
stage by  a  Greek  chorus  composed  of  Walter 
Cronklte.  Prank  McGee.  Jules  Bergman  and 
Paul  Haney.  Its  personal  experiences  are 
chronicled  and  preserved  for  the  ages  in  the 
full-color  pages  of  Life. 

It  is  essential  that  The  Image  never  show 
its  feet  of  clay:  everything  NASA  attempts 
mtist  be  crowned  with  success;  probing  tbe 
frontiers  of  technology  and  doing  things 
never  done  before,  NAAA  must  always  do 
them  on  schedule,  within  budgets,  and  Just 
exactly  right.  There  must  be  no  defects,  and 
If  mistakes  are  occasionally  made,  people 
must  not  make  them. 

So  It  is  convenient  to  have  Murphy's  Law 
to  fall  back  on.  as  Kennedy  Space  C-enter  di- 
rector Kurt  H.  Debus  found  about  ten  days 
after  the  accident.  'T>e8pite  meticulous  at- 
tention to  the  smallest  detail,  this  tragedy 
occurred."  Debus  said  with  a  straight  face  to 
a  meeting  of  space  technologists;  and  they, 
with  straight  faces,  received  the  "explana- 
tion." 

Debus  and  tUs  audience  knew  that  slack- 
ness, comer  cutting,  schedule  racing  and 
slipshod  workmanshl  p  h  ave  pi  agu  ed  the 
space  effort  since  Its  inception  in  the  fifties. 
An  "In"  Joke  among  spacemen  tells  of  an 
astronaut  paying  a  triumphal  post-flight 
visit  to  the  factory  where  his  spacecraft  was 
built,  and  being  asked  If  there  was  any  par- 
ticular  individual   he  would   care  to  meet. 

"Yes,"  says  the  fictltloiu  astronaut,  "I'd 
like  to  meet  tbe  son  of  a  bitch  who  welded 
his  lunch  box  to  the  left  yaw  thriister." 

John  Olenn  would  never  have  aald  such  a 
thing,  but  Gus  Onssom  would  have — and  on 
several  occasions  did.  He  was  widely  reputed 
to  have  been  critical  of  workmanship  going 
into  Spacecraft  013.  the  hermetically  sealed 
oven  m  whlcli  be  perished.  Qrlasom's  suspi- 
cion of  tbe  Apollo  spacecraft's  quality  was 
nothing  new,  and  not  directed  solely  at 
"Brand  X,"  as  North  American  Aviation.  Inc., 
la  icnown  in  the  aerospace  industry.  Almost 
three  years  before  be  died.  Grlssom  visited 
the  Martin  Company  plant  near  Baltimore 
where  the  Titan  H  booster  rocket  for  bis 
"Molly  Brown"  Gemini  flight  was  being  built. 
After  Inspecting  the  work.  Orlfi.som  grumped. 
"itll  never  get  off  the  ground."  He  was  mis- 
taken about  the  OT-3  rocket,  but  correct 
about  a  later  one.  Walter  Schlrra's  Gemini  <S 
boceter  shut  Itself  off  Just  after  Ignition  and 
vplthout  leaving  the  pad;  It  was  discovered 
later  that  a  mechanic  had  left  a  dust  cap  in 
a  vital  pressurizing  line  of  one  engine  and 
that  a  quality  control  inspector  had  ap- 
proved tbe  work  as  properly  done. 

Before  OemliU,  Project  Mercury  was  trou- 
bled with  defective  workmanship  attribu- 
table not  to  the  complexity  of  the  tuft  and 


tbe  technology  but  to  simple  carelessness.  An 
example:  an  Installer  ruined  a  critical  seal- 
log  device  by  gouging  It  with  a  screwdnvor 
wblle  Crying  to  force  It  mto  place.  Simple 
cmrelassnees — call  tt  stupidity,  which  in  many 
cases  Is  what  It  is — remains  a  factor  at  Cape 
Kennedy  today.  As  recently  as  March  10,  a 
memo  was  circulated  among  Kennedy  ^;>ace 
Center  ofllclalB  on  tbe  subject  of  "instrument 
abuse."  IliouBands  of  dollars'  worth  of  re- 
pairs were  required  on  delicate  equlpmeoC 
because  of  misuse  bordering  on  Idiocy.  For 
example,  someone  ruined  a  coetly  automatic 
chart- recording  Instrument  by  throwing  tbe 
rvmalns  of  his  lunch  Into  it.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  Project  Mercury  In  1963,  its  opera- 
tions director,  Walter  C.  Wmtams.  publicly 
chided  industry  for  sloppy  practices  and  ex- 
pressed hope  that  future  programs  would 
benefit  from  some  of  Mercury's  melancholy 
experience.  This  basnt  happened,  and  Wil- 
liams has  long  since  left  NASA,  a  victim  of  a 
policy  summed  up  m  the  phrase.  "Dont 
create  waves."  His  shunrung  by  NASA  has 
been  complete:  1.500  "expert  consultants" 
were  rounded  up  to  assist  NASA's  board  of 
Inquiry  into  the  accident,  but  Williams  was 
not  among  them. 

When  Williams'  IMS  Mercury  report  was 
made  public  and  Its  substance  printed  in  th; 
New  York  and  Washington  papers.  Space  Ad- 
ministrator James  E.  Webb  was  called  to 
account  before  a  Congressional  committee. 
One  of  the  capital's  fastest  talkers  and  most 
accomplished  snow-Job  artists.  Webb  turned 
the  occasion  to  hie  own  advantage,  using  tbe 
Oongreselonal  forum  to  castigate  the  press 
for  scandal  mongering  and  to  deliver  a  ring- 
ing defense  of  industry's  splendid  perform- 
ance. 

This  Is  characteristic  of  NASA's  permis- 
sive, protective  attitude  toward  Its  Indus- 
trial contractors,  and  possibly  reflects  Webb's 
own  background.  Before  becoming  Space  Ad- 
ministrator In  1961.  he  was  a  director  of  the 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Co..  the  8t.  Louis  aero- 
space conrern  tiiat  recenUy  swallowed  Doug- 
las Aircraft.  McDonnell  bad  tbe  capsule  con- 
tract for  Project  Mercury  and  Project  Gemini 
and  McDonnell -Douglas  has  a  handsome 
piece  of  Apollo. 

Webb's  solicitude  for  his  contractor  friends 
extends  beyond  the  old  firm  and  perxists  to 
this  day.  In  an  enlightening  exchange  in  the 
course  of  a  Senate  hearing  last  Pebruary  37. 
Webb  revealed  his  concern  for  that  most 
sensitive  of  aerospace- Industry  barometers, 
the  stock  market.  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  (D.. 
Minn.)  was  pressing  Webb  for  details  of  a 
report  supposedly  derogatory  of  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation's  performance,  and  finally  asked 
for  a  copy.  Webb  In  effect  refused. 

"I  would  like  to  take  that  as  a  request. 
Senator  Mondale."  be  said,  "and  examine  tt 
very  carefully  because,  obviously,  theee  com- 
panies are  public  companies.  Tou  have  got 
many  factors  related  to  ttils  and  certain  of 
these  reporu  are  regarded  as  of  deep  oon- 
oem.  What  we  would  be  very  happy  to  do 
is  make  It  available  to  tbe  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  any  request  that  the  cocunlttee 
or  you  would  make  to  him.  This  provides 
a  certain  measure  of  control  of  these  re- 
ports. .  .  ." 

Later,  Mondale  said  he  did  not  know  what 
W^b  meant  by  his  response,-  neither  did 
James  J.  Gehrig,  staff  director  of  the  Sen- 
ate Cooimlttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sclencee.  In  whose  hearing  room  the  ex- 
change occurred.  No  matter;  Mondale  never 
got  the  report  he  sought.  Neither  did  Gehrig 
get  a  list  of  consultants  active  Ln  the  Apollo 
fire  investigation.  Webb  blandly  refused  to 
submit  It  on  grounds  that  this  might  IzUcr- 
fero  with  the  mqulry. 

Webb,  a  florld-faoed.  overbearing  man  with 
cftut?pah  Sammy  Gllck  never  dreamed  of.  can 
Iiardly  be  blamed  for  getting  away  with  what- 
evw  he  can.  Tbe  fault  Ues  with  the  Houae 
and  Senate  "spaoe"  oommlCteee,  which  make 
It  dear  that  he  can  get  away  with  a  very 
great  deal.  Be  gets  away  with  imm  In  his  deal- 
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ingB  vitb  the  ftpproprlBtlozu  cocnznlttM*.  and 
In  his  bppeor&Qoee  before  th«  tough-minded 
and  powerful  Joint  CoDunltte«  oa  AtonUo 
Energy  (JCAX)  be  geCe  aw&y  wltb  noChlng. 
Executive  priTllege  (»ometlmea  called  "thm 
bureaucxat'B  Flftb  Amendment")  li  not  In- 
Toksd  before  tbe  JCAS:  before  the  apace  com- 
mltteea  It  U  a  bandy  and  frequently  osed 
foU. 

Tbe  coounltteee  otuirged  with  superrUlnc 
NASA'a  Operations  exerclee.  in  general,  only 
the  looeeeC  of  lupervUloo.  With  minor  exoep- 
Ulon».  this  hae  ooaalst«d  In  aaklng  NASA 
hov  NASA  U  doing  uid  then  printing  the 
reply  as  ft  cotmnlttee  dociiment.  Cloae  luper- 
vtsloo,  of  the  typ«  exercised  routinely  by 
JCAB.  Is  regarded  as  kibitzing  and  Is  discour- 
aged. Early  last  year,  vben  one  of  the  House 
subcocmnlttee  chairmen  tried  to  knock  out 
a  apace  project  which  he  regarded  as  value- 
leai.  he  was  rebuffed  and  a  NASA  ofDclal 
publicly  commented  with  lome  pique  that 
Congress'  job  Is  to  vote  the  money  and  leave 
the  program  planning  to  experts  downtown. 
Congress,  also.  Is  expected  not  to  create 
waves. 

At  the  time  of  the  Navy  Court  of  Inquiry 
Into  the  Thresher  dtssster,  two  JCAS  staff 
men  elbowed  their  way  Into  the  hearltig  room 
and  sat  through  all  sessions,  secret  as  well 
u  open,  aa  oCQcLal  observer!  for  the  comn[xlt- 
tee.  They  encoantered  some  reelstance  at 
flrst.  but  asserted  tbe  comnLltt«e'B  tight — 
written  Into  the  Atomic  Energy  Act — to  be 
kept  "fully  and  currently  Informed"  of  ail 
ms-tten  relating  to  nucleex  energy.  The  Space 
Aot  of  IDftS  confers  no  such  right  on  the 
■pace  committees.  Consequently,  when  the 
ApoUo  board  was  empaneled  by  NASA  head- 
quartern  on  January  28.  It  never  occurred 
to  alther  committee  to  send  obaervers.  In 
all  probability  they  would  not  have  been  ad- 
mlttwl 

In  shorv  It  has  been  tbe  experience  of 
the  past  several  years  th&t  NASA  gets  what 
It  wants  from  Congreai.  Perhaps  this  Is  -be- 
cfttne  Oongrees  as  a  whole  has  never  taken 
tbe  space  program  serloUAly.  Deeplt«  adula- 
tion of  the  astronauts  and  Up  service  to  the 
potentlalUlea  of  lunar  colonisation,  most 
legislators  tend  to  look  on  apace  activities  sa 
a  combination  at  Buck  Rogers  and  Mickey 
Mouse.  Space  sneaked  up  on  them  gradually; 
by  1901.  John  Kennedy's  propKMal  to  send 
men  to  the  moon,  while  bizarre,  was  not  ao 
manlieetly  outlandish  as  to  call  his  sanity 
Into  question:  at  the  same  time,  the  notion 
was  too  far  out  to  tie  taken  altogether 
aerloualy  when  Kennedy  broached  It  aa  an 
"urgent  national  need"  after  only  13S  days 
In  office.  There  is  some  question.  Indeed,  if 
Kennedy  himself  cared  very  much  that  astro- 
naata  should  actually  land  on  tbe  moon: 
poaslhly  he  may  have  looked  on  the  moon 
journey  as  a  convenient  device  to  "get  Amer- 
ica nK>Tlng  again"  and  divert  people's  mlnda 
tram  th«  Bay  of  Pigs  and  Cosmonaut  Gagarin. 

Kenaedy  waa  frank  enough  with  Congreas 
In  Ills  ICay  3S,  IMl.  "Message  on  Urgent 
NatlociaJ  Needs."  Tbt  task,  he  said  would  be 
lone,  difficult  and  expensive,  and  should  be 
undertaken  only  after  full  legislative  and 
public  dlacQBSlon.  "If  we  are  to  go  only  half- 
way, cr  reduce  our  sights  tn  the  face  of  dlffl- 
enlty.  in  my  Jwigment  It  would  be  better 
not  to  go  at  all.'  But  when  the  time  came 
for  dtacuaaton,  there  was  none;  suddenly 
It  was  Cameiot  again  and  the  knl^ta  were 
riding  out  ( in  space  suits  rathor  than 
armor)  In  quest  of  a  Holy  Orall  buried  some- 
where on  Mare  Tranquillitatla.  Tbe  United 
States'  prestige  was  on  the  Una.  oomznltted 
to  a  production  that  might  have  been 
Bcrlpted  by  Cervantea  and  fUmed  by  Disney. 
The  advantage  of  a  moon  goal,  the  public 
was  told  then  and  stUi  Is  told,  was  that  It 
focused  tbe  tremendous  inventive  and  pro- 
ductive potential  of  An^erlcan  technology  on 
a  clearly  defined  objective.  It  also — and  till* 
th»  pubUo  ts  not  so  often  told^^n^ated  a 
nolr—aj  poUtloo-lndustrlai  pork  barrel,  lli* 
Houston  caae  la  an  excellent  example. 


HorostoD  la  tba  center  oS  manned  apace 
activity  and  home  ol  the  astronauts,  not  be- 
cause of  Lyndon  Johnson,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  but  because  of  the  late  Albert 
T^OEoas.  Thcvnas  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  aubcommlttee  handling 
NASA's  budget  at  the  time  of  the  May.  IMl, 
moon  measage.  He  exacted  a  piece  of  the 
lunar  action  for  Houston  as  his  price  for 
continued  cooperation  In  funding  Project 
ApoUo.  The  apocryphal  story  Is  that  Thomas 
told  Webb,  "tbe  road  to  tbe  moon  Ilea 
through  Houston."  and  Webb,  a  one-time 
business  associate  of  that  master  politician, 
Robert  Kerr  of  OJdahoma.  heard  and  heeded. 

Prom  the  outset.  Apollo  was  conceived  as  a 
government-Industry  "team"  effort,  with  the 
government  pitching  and  Industry  catching 
the  930  billion  or  so  It  would  ooet  to  get  men 
to  the  moon.  Repeatedly  in  the  early  days  of 
ApoUo,  Webb  pointed  out  that  "this  money 
Isn't  being  spent  on  the  moon,  but  right  here 
on  earth — In  the  United  States."  About  90  per 
cent  of  NASA's  M  billion  annual  budget  Is 
spent  outside  the  agency,  chiefly  la  factories. 
Webb  and  his  Associate  Administrator  for 
Manned  Space  Flight,  George  E.  Mueller,  like 
to  point  out  that  ApoUo  hardware  contracu 
are  to  be  found  in  every  corner  of  the  coun- 
try and  have  given  employment  to  some- 
thing like  350.000  persons.  Big  names — GE, 
GM.  Chrysler.  Boeing,  Douglas.  North  Ameri- 
can. RCA,  IBM — are  port  of  tbe  Apollo  team; 
where  a  man's  treasure  lies,  there  is  his  heart 
also — and  NASA  has  powerful  friends  in  in- 
dListry. 

While  It  is  possible,  even  practical,  to  turn 
on  an  effort  of  this  scale  at  the  whim  of  a 
President.  It  Is  not  possible  to  turn  It  off  aa 
easily.  NASA's  powerful  friends  In  Industry 
have  considerable  clout  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
the  queatlon.  "after  Apollo,  what?,"  Is  being 
answered  wi  th  a  f oUow  -on  program  of 
manned  actlvltlea  that  will  support  the  In- 
duatrial  team  In  the  matme^to  which  it  has 
grown  accustomed — that  Is  to  say.  MS  bil- 
lion to  $6  biUlon  a  year.  In  authorising  re- 
cently a  go-ahead  on  tbe  NKRVA  atomic 
rocket  project.  President  Johnson  has  opened 
the  way  for  possible  manned  exploration  of 
Mars.  This  Is  judged  to  be  a  MO  bUUon  to 
•  100  blUlon  project  that  could  take  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Clearly  the  technological 
WPA  is  in  business  to  stay. 

That  Infinitely  patient  and  Ul-used  ani- 
mal, Bos  publlcus,  in  the  six  years  since 
ApoUo  began,  has  been  mUked  for  something 
like  tao  bUllon  In  furtherance  of  ELennedyt 
conceit  that  there  waa  an  "urgent  national 
need"  to  send  men  to  the  moon  before 
1970.  In  aU  that  time  between  the  stan- 
chions, bruised  and  abused  by  cold  fingered 
tax  coUectorm.  the  public  cow  has  never  re- 
ceived a  compr^enslve,  critical  accounting 
of  NASA's  stewardship.  Individual  speclal- 
Lsts.  wnung  in  individual  newspapers,  have 
tride  to  keep  their  readers  abreast  of  de- 
velopmen  ta.  but  these  efforts  have  been 
spotty.  The  news-magazine  handling  baa 
been  worse,  and  aa  far  aa  Life  and  the  TV 
networks  are  concerned,  the  apace  program 
is  entertainment. 

Bos  pubticuM,  fed  on  a  allage  of  mulched 
press  releases  and  activated  astronaut 
memoirs,  at  first  accepted  the  space  effort 
for  what,  essentially,  it  was:  an  exciting  and 
rather  imaginative  extravaganza.  The  pro- 
gram even  produced  a  new  breed  of  public 
figure,  the  Future  Hero:  the  original  seven 
astronauu.  men  of  high  celebrity  from  the 
date  of  their  introduction  twenty-flvs 
months  before  t^ie  fiivt  ai  them  flew.  They 
played  with  decent  modesty  and.  for  the 
most  part,  with  gracs  the  difficult  role  of 
hero-before-the-fact.  The  Oemjil  Nine  and 
the  AiKiUo  Fourteen  and  the  anonymous 
multitudes  who  have  foUowed  never  reaUy 
bad  the  problems  which  perplexed  tbe  Mer- 
cury Seven. 

At  th*  tlm*  at  Shepard'a  Initial  sub- 
orbital  flight,  the  woUd  marveled:  people 
cheered  aa  Olenn  orbited  the  earth;   they 


feU  to  their  knees  en  maaae  In  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  and  prayed  when  Carpenter 
overshot  his  splaah-down  point  and  was 
"lost"  for  fifty  minutes  in  one  of  the  aleazleet 
hoaxes  ever  perpetrated  by  a  pubUc  relations 
man.  But  as  time  went  on  and  success  fol- 
lowed success,  pubUc  Interest  In  the  pro- 
gram waned,  aa  was  proved  on  the  night  of 
the  Oemnl  8  crisis  a  year  ago:  outraged  Bat- 
man fans  Jammed  the  switchboards  of  A.B.C. 
television  afllilates.  protesting  the  pre-emp- 
tion of  Batman's  time  for  spot-news  cov- 
erage of  the  Space  Age's  flrst  legitimate 
orbital  emergency. 

When  Armstrong  and  Scott  got  back  aafely 
that  night  and  four  more  Oemlnl  mlaalona 
were  flown  without  serious  Incident,  public 
Interest  waned  again.  Despite  clear  warnings 
to  the  contrary,  most  people  took  at  face 
value  NASA's  assurances  that  all  was  for  the 
beat  in  the  beet  of  aU  possible  agencies,  and 
that  "sero  defects"  meant  exactly  what^t 
said.  So.  unfortunately,  did  NASA  ta.ke  these 
assurances  seriously,  and  here  Is  the  real 
tragedy  of  Pad  34.  Deputy  Space  Administra- 
tor Robert  C.  Seamana'  statement  In  bis 
Third  Interim  Report  last  February  26— 
"Continued  alertness  to  the  possibility  of  fire 
had  become  dulled  by  previous  ground  ex- 
perience and  six  years  of  successful  manned 
missions" — Is  perhaps  the  moat  damning  in- 
dictment of  the  Apollo  program  that  could 
be  made.  It  acoorda  closely  with  Astronaut 
Training  Chief  "Deke"  Slayton's  charge  that 
somebody's  carelessness  caused  the  death  of 
his  three  friends. 

Whose  carelessness?  Soma  worker's,  per- 
haps, when  he  wired  a  cable  up  to  the  wrong 
terminal,  or  aome  quality  control  man's 
when  be  stamped  his  approval  on  work  he 
did  not  wltneaa.  or  some  engineer's  when  he 
said:  "Skip  it;  we  won't  run  that  part  of  the 
test."  Poaslbly  a  c»ae  can  be  made  along 
these  lines,  but  the  root  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent Ilea  far  removed  frocn  the  mechanic  on 
the  pad  and  much  higher  tn  the  table  of  or- 
ganization. As  Admiral  Rickovcr  told  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  after  the 
Thresher  disaster:  "If  I  have  a  Job  to  do  and 
It  doeen't  get  done  well,  I  am  not  going  to 
blame  the  workmen." 

It  will  be  interesting  In  the  coming  weeks, 
aa  a  Congressional  committee  strives  to  probe 
tbe  Apollo  tragedy,  to  see  how  NASA  ooq- 
trlves  to  explain  away  the  root  cause  of  the 
fire  that  killed  Ortasom  and  White  and  Chaf- 
fee. 


May  18,  1967 
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Ccftiliat*  of  AducTenieBt 


EXTE^JSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CAUTOKKXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPBESENTATIVES 

ThUTiday.  Mat  it,  1967 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
the  American  Legton  Post  No.  217,  In  my 
hometown  of  OUroy,  will  present  ft  Cer- 
tificate of  Achievement  to  S?t-  James  J. 
Calvlno,  as  an  outstanding  police  officer. 

Sergeant  Calvlno  ts  truly  a  career  law- 
enforcement  officer.  He  came  to  OUroy 
after  7  years  of  service  with  the  Los 
Banofl  Police  Department  and  has  con- 
tinued his  professional  advancement  and 
community  service. 

He  has  studied  police  science  at  San 
Jose  City  College  and  taken  classes  In 
fingerprint  classification,  narcotic  con- 
trol, and  trafnc  enforcement.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  completed  seven  courses  at 
Oavllan  College  In  the  last  4  years  and 
attended  the  FBI  general  enforcement 
class  and  the  basic  academy  for  police 
officer  training. 


sergeant  Calvlno  has  devoted  himself 
to  teaching  classes  for  Industrial  em- 
ployees and  has  Instructed  at  the  Cen- 
tral Coast  Counties'  Police  Academy  for 
3 ',4  years.  He  has  also  Instructed  In  the 
National  Safety  Council  driver  Improve- 
ment course  and  a  course  in  criminal  law 
and  has  been  active  In  carrying  on  the 
highly  successful  police-community  rela- 
tions meetings. 

He  was  promoted  to  sergeant  In  19M 
and  has  an  outstanding  record  with  the 
OUroy  Police  Department. 

Sergeant  Calvlno  has  been  active  in 
other  oommimlty  activities.  Be  has 
planned  and  organized  a  bicycle  safety 
rodeo  sponsored  by  the  Junior  chamber 
of  commerce  and  has  participated  in 
Boy  Scouts  courts  of  honor.  He  has 
served  on  oral  boards  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  has  given  examinations 
for  the  fingerprinting  merit  badge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  record  of  not 
only  a  fine  police  officer  but  a  distin- 
guished citizen  ol  both  his  nation  and 
his  local  community. 

We  owe  much  to  the  Sergeant  Calvlnos 
all  over  the  Natkm  and  I  am  pleased  that 
Poet  317  has  given  him  the  honor  and 
re<»gnltlon  he  has  earned  and  so  richly 
deserves. 


PerilMi  Gaa*  of  "Chicken" 


8oTt«t  top  oommaad  t2imt  tbcre  Is  Dottiixkg 
remouly  kttUnlsh  In- a  gune  tUM  oouKl 
tzlgg«r  a  ihootlBg  war.  A  Kremlin  apology, 
Willie  probably  too  mucb  to  expect,  would  be 
reueurlng  to  tbe  wbole  free  wofld. 


EEXTEaiSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILUMOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.   Mr.  BpcAker.  the 
ooM  war  oondnues  unabated.  The  recent 
ziAval  Incidents  tn  the  See  of  Japan  were 
part  of  the  very  Involved  picture. 

An  editorial  In  the  Chicago  DaUy  News 
on  May  13.  1967,  very  effectively  com- 
ments on  the  Incidents.  The  editorial 
foUow6: 

PjMXuova  Qaum  or  "Chicium" 
While  It  ta  annoying  and  fruatratlUE  to 
have  Soviet  deatroyen  playing  "chicken"  (in 
our  Peter  liaagor'a  phrase)  with  our  ahlpa 
tn  the  Sea  of  Japan,  that  la  aurely  one  area 
where  eacalatlon  can  and  muat  be  avoided. 
Tbe  State  Department  properly  took  a 
atera  tone  in  calUng  upon  tbe  Soviet  Union 
to  halt  auch  "haraaement,"  which  It  un- 
queaUonably  la.  But  In  aplte  of  the  manl- 
featly  aerlaua  rlaka  involved  m  approaching 
another  naUon'a  ahJpe  ao  cloariy  aa  to  acrape 
off  paint,  alnlater  Intent  appean  to  be 
lack^ig. 

StlU.  one  muat  wonder  at  a  policy — If  it 
la  actually  a  policy — In  the  Kremlin  that 
oountenancea  auch  deliberate  provocaUona. 
The  Kremlin  muat  know  that  In  a  bruah 
aevere  enough  to  open  a  email  bole  in  one 
of  our  destroyer'a  bulla,  only  a  few  Inchea 
of  difference  could  have  meant  dlaaater  on 
both  Mdea.  with  rlaii^  popular  fury  and  all 
the  riaka  that  auch  feeling  portenda.  Tbe 
Kremlin  muat  alao  know  that  whereaa  one 
such  incident  could  have  been  written  off 
u  the  reeult  of  an  Individual  aklpper'a  lxn< 
pui5e.  the  repetition  lets  moct  of  the  air  out 
of  that  theory. 

The  Buaalana,  of  course,  cant  be  de- 
pended upon  to  look  at  thlnge  aa  we  look 
at  them;  among  other  things,  their  aenae  of 
humor  tends  toward  the  grim  aide. 

It  muat  be  hoped  that  the  tone  of  the 
SUte    Department's   proteet   perauaded    the 


Pollotion  Af  eacj  TrkUet  Along 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARIES 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  >CICaiCA.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  1967 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  J^>eaker.  many 
Members  of  Congress  who,  over  the  years, 
have  worked  to  bring  order  and  efficient 
administrative  action  to  Federal  water 
pollution  control  programs  are  greatly 
distressed  about  the  lack  of  vigor  dis- 
played by  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon 
Control  Administration.  The  May  4.  1967, 
Issue  of  the  magazine.  Engineering  News- 
Record,  carried  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues.  Therefore,  pursuant  to  per- 
mission granted,  I  am  placing  this  article. 
entitled  "Congress  Ordered  Past  Action, 
but  Pollution  Agency  Trickles  Along." 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  article  follows: 

COHORKSS   OaOKaCD   F*flT   ACTIOK.   BOT   POIAU- 
TIOM  ACCMCT  TaiCKl,IS  AlX>NO 

The  ^deral  Water  PolluUoo  Oontiol  Ad- 
mlnlatfatlon  (FWPCA)  mark*  Ita  flrat  year  In 
the  Department  of  Interior  next  week.  But 
In  the  words  of  one  bU^ter  offlcUl  "there 
probably  won't  be  a  party  because  I  doubt  IS 
we  could  organise  one." 

Organlaatton  la  a  dirty  word  In  tbe  federal 
govenunent'B  newest  dirty  water  agency. 
■stabllabed  by  Congreas  16  montha  ago  aa  an 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  In  t^ 
Department  of  Health.  Sducatlon  and  Wel- 
fare. FWPCA  no  aooner  got  lis  feet  on  the 
ground  than  it  was  shifted  to  Interkx-  on 
May  10,  IMS.  under  a  prealdential  organisa- 
tion plan. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  pre- 
dicted great  tbinga;  "19efl  wlU  be  the  year 
ol  action  In  water  poUution  control." 

But  moat  ot  the  atcdon  during  the  pavt 
year  haa  centered  on  getting  organised  and 
helping  the  stat«e  get  their  water  quaUCy 
Btandarda  ready  before  the  July  1  deadline. 
Many  of  the  agency's  other  aotlTttlea  have 
suffered  aa  a  reeult. 

Personnel  la  atUl  one  of  the  ageney'a  blg- 
geet  headaches .  Of  3M  oommlasloned  PHS 
offlcars  aaked  to  make  the  transfer  to  In- 
terior, 165  decided  they'd  rather  fight  than 
arwttch.  The  gap  they  left  la  not  yet  euUrely 
fiUed. 

The  )ot>  cS  aaalstant  commlsloner  for  fa- 
clUtles,  which  carries  the  reaponalblllty  of 
the  conatructloo  granta  part  of  the  program, 
la  vacant.  Mrs.  Aleda  Stbju.  former  sdmln- 
latrattve  aaelstant  to  FWPCA  CommLaaloner 
James  M.  Qulgley.  Is  temporarily  serving  aa 
legislative  llolaon  ofDoer. 

About  22  of  the  29  top  men  In  P¥pT*CA  are 
still  listed  as  aoUng  asslatant  oocnmlaaloner 
or  dlvtalon  chief,  because  their  Jobs  were  re- 
viewed and  changed  after  tbe  ahlfi  and,  ac- 
cording to  Qujgley:  "It  took  forever  for  ua  to 
write  up  the  >oba  and  submit  the  new  Job 
descrlptiona  to  the  ClvU  Service  for  ap- 
proval." 

With  or  without  full  job  Utlea.  many  of 
the  top  offllcala  may  need  a  road  map  to 
find  thedr  way  to  work.  The  agency  la  perched 
In  two  buildings  on  Indiana  Ave.  and  will 
probably  need  apace  In   a  ttilrd  aooo.  The 


m**"  Molding  (called  a  fleatrap  by  one  staff 
member  and  a  aretrap  by  another )  la  a  rented 
beehive  of  activity:  malntenanoe  men  plane 
*x)r  bottoms  so  they  clear  tbe  rugs;  tele- 
phone men  roam  about  to  kia^  pbooea  v^d 
iiKTving  staff  members  together. 

"nie  construction  granta  dlvlaloD  is  at  full 
staff,  but  a£t4nR  division  chief  Thomas  Perry 
wlahee  It  wasn't.  His  aecUon  was  slated  to 
have  a  roster  ot  19&.  but  that  was  when  the 
agency  expected  to  have  a  total  staff  of  3,800 
When  Interior  ordered  a  freeee  at  2.100,  he 
waa  told  to  level  off  at  1Q6.  Earl  J  Anderson, 
acting  aaalatant  ooimnlaaloner  for  technical 
programa  admlta  his  ataff  Isn't  organleed  and 
aayi  be  expecta  to  replace  lost  PHS  people  "in 
about  a  year." 

And  FWPCA  still  hasn't  cut  the  silvef  cord. 
HEW  stUi  handlea  money  matters  for  FWPCA, 
on  a  contract  baala. 

THs  vnrw  noM  capttol  hill 
Meanwhile,  members  of  Oongraas  chafe  at 
the  delays  in  the  program.  Rep.  John  A. 
Blatnlk  (D..  Minn.) .  the  key  figure  In  guiding 
federal  pollution  control  bills  through  the 
House,  gets  a  steady  stream  of  letters  from  his 
constltuenta  complaining  about  FWPCA'i 
lack  of  action  in  controlling  pollution. 

"J  thought  It  might  take  tbem  a  year  to 
organize,  but  tbey  should  be  doing  aometblng 
While  they  organise."  says  Blatnlk.  *lt  seems 
to  me  that  the  work  la  cut  out  for  all  of  us 
and  I  dont  think  weYe  getting  the  Job  done. 
I  don't  feel  that  ail  systems  are  going.  Desptu 
unanimous  congressional  action,  a  mandate 
If  there  ever  waa  one.  we  seem  to  be  at  a 
standstill." 

Blatnlk'a  major  concern  ngbt  now  is 
FWPCA'i  construction  grant  budget.  The 
Clean  Watem  RestoraUon  Act  of  19fl6  calls  for 
$3.9  billion  in  construction  grunu  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  spread  over  a  five-rear  pe- 
riod starting  with  M60  million  tn  fiac&l  1968 
(beginning  July  1).  The  Presidents  1968 
budget  asks  for  only  tSOO  million  for  con- 
struction grants,  'nils  la  an  Increase  of  S50 
million  over  1987.  but  leas  than  half  of  what 
Congress  authorleed.  Blatnlk  called  hearings 
of  tbe  nvers  and  harbors  subcommittee  of 
the  House  PubUc  Works  Committee  last  week 
to  find  out  why  FWPCA  ts  wilUng  to  settle  for 
leaa  money. 

Under  intense  questioning,  Udall.  Qulgley 
and  Interior  Aaalstant  Secretary  for  Water 
^Jllutlon  Control  Frank  C.  Dl  Luxlo  testified 
that  the  effect  of  the  cut  wlU  be  more  i>ey- 
ohologlcal  th.an  real.  The  entire  1906  appro- 
priation tias  not  been  spent  yet  (and  will 
carry  over  into  1967).  they  said,  and  there 
baa  been  a  alowdown  in  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction  In  the  last  year. 

Dl  Ludo  aald  that  be  expecta  the  alow- 
down  to  continue  during  the  first  balf  of 
fiscal  1968.  Then  the  grant  awards  should 
increase  during  the  last  half  "perhaps  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of  $300 
million  to  $3S0  mUlion." 

Blatnlk  says  he  will  probably  aak  Congreas 
to  appropriate  that  amount  for  the  program. 
Instead  of  the  $300  mUllom  the  Wblte  Houae 
requested. 

Qulgley.  In  the  unusual  poaltlon  of  fight- 
ing for  a  budget  cut  for  hia  agency,  haa 
"aerlous  doubts  and  mlaglvlngB  that  If  they 
give  us  an  increaae  over  $200  million,  we  can 
spend  It." 

•LOWIVQ   DOWN 

Most  FWPCA  officials  admit  that  there  baa 
be«i  a  slowdown  In  federally  aided  sewage 
treatment  plant  construction  during  tbe  past 
year. 

"I  would  be  surprtaed  If  there  wis  not  a 
alowdown,"  says  Qulgley  who  blamaa  local 
greedlneaa.  "Suppose  a  community  wanta  to 
build  a  $10-mllUon  treatment  plant.  If  they 
apply  Dow  and  get  the  grant,  the  most  they 
will  get  la  the  top  limit  provided  by  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1966.  $1.2  miUioo.  But 
if  they  watt  until  after  Jxily  1,  they  can  get 
$8  mllUoD  or  S0%  for  tha  aame  plant." 
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Otbcn.  particularly  state  aul  loeal  oOelala. 
Mj  the  ■iovdown  caA  be  tracad  directly  to 

the  w»t«r  quality  standarda  erery  atata  baa 
to  ■ubmit  before  July  1. 

Tbe  problem  la  twofold.  Flr*t,  aoc&e  aUlea 
had  trouble  atafflng  tiielf  own  wat«r  poUu- 
tloo  control  ag«icJee  with  persona  quallflad 
to  write  the  standards-  While  the  federal  gcrr- 
emment  complain*  that  eome  PHS  uAuaa 
were  lured  away  from  FWPCA  by  their  atata 
and  local  oounterparta,  the  statea  complain 
that  there  arent  enough  hlgh-callber  men 
to  lure.  ,  , 

Many  sUte  and  local  oAdali  alao  complain 
that  they  cannot  get  the  FWPCA  to  anawcr 
their  queationa-  A  major  cauae  of  fuotneaa  la 
the  itandarda  the  statee  murt  eatatalteh  fer 
Btreama  after  the  stre&mi  have  been  claasUled 
acconlins  to  uae.  The  stat«*  ha«  no  Idea 
what  amount*  of  dissolved  oxygen,  ^ftat  coU- 
form  count*,  etc..  FWPCA  wUl  accept  for  each 
classification  of  water  use. 

New  Tortt  OoT.  Nelson  A-  BockafeUer.  ap- 
peartog  before  the  rtrera  and  harbon  etib- 
commlttee  last  week,  cited  his  state's  prob- 
lems In  communication*  with  FWPCA.  Last 
November.  New  Tork  submitted  a  ^ttipoeed 
classification,  standards  and  Implwnenta- 
tlon  plan  for  the  state's  portion  of  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

According  to  Rockefeller,  the  plan  waa 
■ubmltted  only  to  get  some  sort  of  reaction 
from  FWPCA,  ''We  Just  wanted  to  know  If 
It  was  good  or  bad  so  we  could  take  their 
comments  and  apply  them  to  the  reat  of  the 
tntenrtate  waten  In  New  York,"  he  said.  "A* 
of  today,  we  have  had  no  cocnmanta  from 
them  whatsoever  on  whether  our  criterU 
were  good  or  bad.' 

DtmCtTLT   aT&MDABSa 

The  problem  at  sclenttflc  standards  Is  a 
big  ome  and  one  that  FWPCA  was  late  atart- 
Ing  on.  According  to  Allan  Hlrach,  aaaistanC 
oommlaaloner  for  program  plans  and  derel- 
opmant,  Qt*  national  technical  advlaory 
eommltteea,  comprising  86  men.  were  or- 
ganlaed  last  February.  The  coromttteea  will 
rvoommcnd  appfoprlate  scientific  require- 
ments for  the  rarUnu  water  claasiflcatiooa  by 
July. 

"It  would  have  been  great  to  have  these 
committees  organized  and  working  a  year 
ago."*  says  Hlrsch.  "But  getUng  66  men  to- 
gether, setting  up  the  committees  and  or- 
gBjilzing  the  problem  took  time  In  sddlUon. 
our  ataif  had  to  prepare  something  for  the 
committees  to  work  oo-  We  couldn't  haw 
them  ■Ittlng  around  a  table  staring  at  each 
other." 

In  the  meantime,  the  atatea  and  regional 
FWPCA  officials  can  make  edaoated  guasaea, 
but  until  the  commltteas  repcrt.  no  one 
really  knows  what  standards  are  going  to  b« 
acceptable. 

Another  problem  contributing  to  the  delay 
In  standards- setting  Is  the  fact  that  all  the 
water  being  claaslfieid  Is  interaUte.  As  Qulg- 
ley  sayi:  "We  cant  pass  Judgment  on  on* 
stated  portion  of  a  stream.  We  moat  know 
what  other  states  up  and  downetreamplan 
for  the  same  water  before  we  can  approve 
or  disapprove  any  plan.  We  are  hard  at  wwk 
gvttlng  these  states  together." 

FWPCA  fuUy  expects  every  state  to  have 
■ante  sort  of  plan  In  the  hopper  by  Joly  1. 
but  that  doesn't  mean  that  wort  ends  then. 
The  standards  still  must  be  reviewed,  and 
sent  back  to  the  states  for  more  work  If  they 
are  not  appnwed. 

WUb  organlaational  problsms  and  tha 
•tandanls  to  contftnd  with,  sooks  of  FWPCA's 
other  activities  have  taken  a  beating. 
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Statn  preBided  otct  four  new  enforcement 
bautnc*  m  the  pMt  J««.  but  none  Involved 
a  major  nnun  or  »  lareg  amount  04  cleanup 
money.  .  . 

OfllclaU  admit  ibax  tbe  enfi»oe«nent  ttrnm 
lant  making  quite  the  splaeh  It  once  did. 
Qulgley  say*  the  agency  U  reluctant  to  be 
Inconalitent  by  'on  one  hand  urging  atatea 
to  set  atandard*  and  on  the  other  hand  bring- 
ing to  an  enforcement  team  becauae  they 
arent  living  up  U)  atandarda.  We  can't  have 
It  both  waya." 

coNSTmucnoM  oaaiTrt 
The  ConitmcUon  Otanta  Handbook  0*  Pro- 
oeduraa.  which  will  eipUln  the  new  Ina  and 
ouu  of  getting  a  grant  frcan  FWPCA,  haa 
not  been  completed.  ConatrucOon  granta 
chief  Perry  aays  It  wlU  be  flnlahed  In  about 
a  -month  or  ao."  Meanwhile,  the  Hrw  granta 
manual  la  »tUl  uaod,  with  aome  changea 
laaued  by  phone  and  letter  to  update  It. 

When  not  working  on  the  new  handbook 
Perry  worrlea  about  hla  sta«.  With  only  IBS 
men,  he  aaya  hla  department  haa  'loat  aotna 
elBclency.  la  putung  In  aotne  overtime  with- 
out pay-  and  U  -hartng  problema  keeping 
up  with  the  Inapeotlona  we  make  on  oon- 
atructlon  projecta  financed  by  FWPCA." 

He  aaya  the  average  13  InapecUonj  per 
prxijeot  per  year  haa  already  caused  trouble 
In  at  leaat  one  plant.  (AU  planla  muat  haTe 
a  flnai  InapecUon  before  FWPCA  makea  Ita 
Bnal  payment.)  Thla  plant  lant  operaUng 
properly."  he  aaya  "The  effluent  u  not  meet- 
ing itandarda.  If  we  had  mapected  it  aooo«r, 
perbapa  we  could  have  done  something." 

Uany  alate  omdala.  meanwhile,  are  loalng 
Bome  or  the  enthualaam  they  felt  when 
PWPCA  waa  created  and  moved  "out  from 
under  PB3-"  Saya  one  dlagruntled  atate  man: 
"If  we  had  not  expected  ao  much,  we  wouldn't 
be  ao  dlaappolnted  now."  Saya  ano*her; 
■Thece  waa  confualon  b«<0»«,  and  U'l  Ju*  aa 
bad,  or  worac,  now." 


advance  that  the  local  achool  dUtrtot  eaa 
plan  and  budget  the  neceaaary  funda  la 
advance.  Too  orwn,  acbool  dlatrlcta  have  been 
required  to  operau  a  program  for  a  year 
without  knowing  the  amount  of  federal  funds 
that  wlU  be  available  tor  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

"(21  Be  It  further  resolved  that  thla  letter 
be  placed  In  the  Oongreaalonal  Beoord." 

Thank  you  foe  your  consideration  of  thla 
Important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

U.  A.Hxasi. 

Secretary. 

PS — The  Superintendent*'  Ponmi  of 
Southwestern  lUlnols  comprUea  thirteen  (131 
counties  In  southwestern  nunols. 
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llliaeU  Edacaiort  RecowBud  Ainact 
fmrnSmt 


A  little  over  a  year  ago.  Murray  St«4n  (act- 
ing ^wletant  ecwnmiaaioner  for  enfAvemeait) 
and  oompany  wera  whipping  arasind  tft* 
country  pouncing  od  local  iJ<lr«»ls  l<*  al- 
Icwlt^  dirty  water  to  exlat  In  their  llTera 
andlalcaa. 

Slnca  tbe  shift  to  Intaiur.  an  haa  baan 
relatively  qolat  on  tba  eulurcanant  traoC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  jzxnfois 
IN  THE  HOOSK  OP  BBPRBSENTATTVES 

ThuriOay,  Mat  It,  19S7 
Mr.  PRICE  of  minoU.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarbi,  I  In- 
clude In  the  Record  the  following  letter 
1  recelTed  trom  Mr.  M.  A.  Hesse,  secre- 
tary. School  Superintendents'  Forum  of 
Southwestern  Ullnolt,  regarding  the  res- 
oluUon  It  adopted  urging  prompt  fund- 
ing of  Federal  aid  to  education  programs. 
1  know  my  colleague*  share  In  this 
concern.  I  am  certain  they  wlU  appreciate 
having  the  benefit  at  the  forum's  views 
on  this  matter: 

O'P&ixoN  TowNBan*  HxGB  Scmooc 

O'FaUon,  m..  Hay  11. 1117 ■ 
Hon.  ME.vtN  PalcK. 
naybum  HoncM  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DCAB  Rir«KsiKTATtT«  Paic«:  The  following 
resolution  waa  passed  at  tb»  last  meeting 
at  the  superintendents'  Pocum  of  South- 
weatem  nUnola  at  Southern  lUlnola  Unlver- 
Blty  (BdwardfivUlo  C^ampua)  on  May  5,  18«7; 
"Be  It  reeolved  that  the  secretary  be  In- 
structed to  write  Senatora  Everett  McKlnley 
Dtrkaen,  Charles  H.  Percy,  and  Representa- 
tlvea  Kenneth  J.  Gray.  Melvln  Price,  and 
Oeoc^  E  Shipley,  to  urge  the  ahove  named 
Senatora  and  BepreaentaUves  to: 

"(1)  BeootTilaa  ths  Importance  of  funding 
federal  educatlosi  programs  far  enough  in 


BartoB  Laufkenry,  Vic*  President  ia 
Ckarf e  of  PabUc  RcUtioas  for  Acacia 
■■sarance,  Speaks  to  Moatf  omcrr  Press 
Association  on  Rifkt  To  Dissent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Txzas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thurtday,  Mav  it.  19S7 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  now  and  Iben  I  read  or  hear  a 
speech  which  haa  a  profourul  effect  on 
me  and  such  a  speech  was  made  by  Mr. 
Burton  M.  Langhenry.  to  the  Montgom- 
ery Press  Association  on  a  most  timely 
Issue.  I  commend  Its  reading  to  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  body. 
The  speech  follows : 
Ti»  BrcHT  or  Dismnt^-What  la  It? 
OhATlM  Churchill  who  UTed  In  the  middle 
BQTeatMn  huodrede  wee  en  FngMehmen.  He 
U  credited  with  the  foH(7Win«  bit  of  poetry 
which  iwu  the  etege  for  my  eertoue  reme^ke 
hen  thie  evening.  He  eald : 

"BeSnglAnd  what  she  will 
With  eu  her  f&uiu  ehe  te  my  country  etlU." 

TV)  ftU  thoee  who  today  ere  Toclferously  down- 
gntdlng  thle  gr«»t  Matton  of  oure.  I  say  to 
them: 

"Be  the  United  Btatee  wh*t  ebe  will 
With  eU  her  faulU.  sheia  yow  ooantar  etin. 

Onfortunately.  I»r  too  many  people 
throughout  thle  land  of  oui»  have  eeemlngly 
forgotten  that  thU  le  etlU  their  country. 
Their  ectlona  and  their  worde  reflect  bate  of 
country,  duwespect  for  law  and  order,  dl»- 
dain  fc*  the  American  Flag  and  what  It 
■tanfta  for.  no  underetandlng  at  all  o«  the 
rwponslbltlUea  of  cltUenahlp.  no  belief  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  a  lock  of  ability  to  differ- 
entiate between  right  and  wrong,  and  cer- 
tainly no  pride  whateoeTrer  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  American*  A»  Mr.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover 
ao  clearly  stated  In  the  April  11W7  laeue  of  the 
FBI  Law  Eaforcemeat  Bulletin— and  J  quote: 

"MoralUy.  Integrity.  Law  and  Order,  and 
other  cherished  prlnclplee  erf  our  great  herit- 
age are  batUlng  for  survival  In  many  cocn- 
munlttee  today.  They  are  under  constant 
aUacIt  from  degrading  and  corrupUng  Inllu- 
encee  which,  If  not  halted,  will  eweep  away 
vrery  vestige  of  decency  and  order  remaining 
la  our  society.' 

What  has  caused  us  to  get  Into  the  posi- 
tion In  wblcb  we  new  find  oureelvesT  Like 
It  or  not.  the  answer.  In  my  opinion.  Is  that 
more  and  more  we  ss  a  people  are  allowing 
our  naUonal  freedoms  to  be  ueed  agmlnat 
ua — to  be  used  In  a  manner  never  contem- 
plated by  thoee  who  brought  Into  being  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  Stotee  and  the 
subsequent  Amendments  thereto. 

Almoet  dally  in  this  great  land  of  ours  we 
hear  someone  In  }ust  about  every  level  of 
our  society  uphold  the  "right  to  dissent."  We 
lean  over  backwards  to  raUonaUw  and  de- 
fend the  "right  to  dissent"  even  when  It 
takes  the  form  of  flag-burning,  draftcard 
burning,  subversion,  destruction  of  property, 
disruption  of  business  o4Dces  and  college 
campusee — even  when  It  strengthens  the  wlU 
of  those  who  are  dally  taking  too  big  a  toll 
of  American  lives — even  when  Its  voice  spouts 
hate  and  venom  for  our  country,  and  lor 
those  charged  with  Its  welfare  and  direc- 
tion—yea  even  when  Ite  voice  recommends 
violence.  Insurrection  and  riot.  We  deplore 
such  actions  on  the  onetband.  and  yet  we 
accept  them,  on  the  other,  as  "the  right  to 
dissent."  Tonight.  I  wotild  like  to  give  you 
my  Interpretation  of  "the  right  of  dlseenf 
as  I  believe  our  forefathers  Intended  It  to  be 
administered  and  oontraet  that  Interpreta- 
tion with  dlaeent  as  we  are  seeing  and 
hearing  It  today  In  so  doing  I  am  going  to 
use  the  letters  of  the  word  "dissent"  to  pre- 
sent this  comparison. 

Let's  begin  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  which  Is  "D".  1  believe  that  our  fore- 
fathers had  In  mind  that  the  "D"  in  dissent 
would  stand  for  "Debate."  "Hiey  believed  that 
the  greet  iasuee  which  would  face  our  Na- 
tion with  the  paeelng  ot  time  should  be  de- 
tiated  pro  and  con.  They  wanted  to  give  every 
dtlaen  an  opportunity  to  be  able  to  voice 
his  opmionj — but  I  believe  they  expected 
them  to  be  voiced  in  a  responsible  and 
reasonable  manner. 

Today  the  "D"  In  dissent  sUnds  for  a 
number  of  unpleasant  things.  Demonstra- 
tions, disruptions,  discord,  deboclee,  defec- 
tions, defaznattoas.  deOance.  degradations, 
destruction  and  delinquency — you  nsjne  it 
and  It  has  been  otMnmltied  sosnewbere.  somc- 
tlme  under  tbe  guise  of  tbe  "right  to  dissent." 

But  let's  move  on.  The  letter  "I"  in  dissent. 
In  my  opinion,  originally  stood  for  Independ- 
ence— Independence  exercised  In  an  orderly 
manner.  It  gave  to  free  men  the  right  to  ex- 
press opposition  to  the  majority  opinion.  It 
also  stood  for  indulgence — Indulgence  on  the 
part  of  the  majority — a  tolerance  of  tbe  many 
for  the  opinions  of  the  few.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  It  pre-Bupposed  thst  those  In  the 
mlJKtnty  would  use  this  Independence  In  a 
manner  that  would  be  In  the  best  Intereets 
of  our  Nation.  I  cannot  believe  they  expected 
It  to  be  used  to  undermine  community  be- 
havior, to  destroy  morality,  to  pervert  ttuth, 
to  Incite  riot  and  rebelUon.  to  violate  every 
vestige  d.  good  taste,  to  corrupt  the  thinking 
of  our  young  people. 

The  letter  T'  Uke  the  "D"  which  precedes 
It  now  stands  for  many  unwelcome  kinds  of 
Independence — the  right  to  be  immoral,  to 
be  publicly  Inflammatory,  to  be  idiotic,  to 
be  Ill-mannered,  to  be  Insolent,  to  be  Irre- 
sponMble.  to  be  Impulsive,  to  be  Inaccurate, 
to  be  Indecent,  to  be  an  Insurgent,  even  to  be 
Illegal — again  I  say  you  name  It  and  some- 
where a  dissenter  has  acted  In  that  capacity. 

The  double  "S"  in  dissent,  as  I  view  It. 
probably  stood,  In  the  beginning  for  such 
things  as  sane  statements,  sage  sayings,  sensi- 
ble Buggeetlons,  and  solemn  speculations  ut- 
tered or  written  by  statesmen,  students  or 
sagacious.  aophlsUcated  scholsn.  Nov  they 
seem  to  stand  for  savage  satire.  »candalo\is 
BcathlngB,  schizophrenic  screams  and  screw- 
ball scrlbbllngs  voloed  or  written  by  self- 
styled  shepherds,  sensation  seekers,  and  sickly 
sentimentalists. 

The  "E",  In  my  opinion,  must  have  stood 
for  Earnestness — for  empathy,  for  elasticity, 
for  the  exchange  of  Ideas,  and  for  the  exer- 
cise of  responsible  exposlUon.  Inst«ad.  It  now 
appears  to  stand  for  exploitation,  eccentricity, 
effrontery,  etBgy  burning,  egomania,  embroil- 
ment, enmity,  explosion,  and  eye-wash — 
which  U  Just  another  way  at  saying  apple- 
sauce. 


In  considering  the  "N"  In  dissent  I'leel  it 
must  have  stood  first  .for  nationalism— de- 
votloci  to  the  intereeta  of  one's  o>wn  nation. 
Now  I  would  aay  It  can  be  belter  described 
as  near-sightedness,  negatlvistlc,  neurotic, 
and  most  of  all,  noisomel  The  letter  "T"  oom- 
pletee  our  word  and  this  comparison,  I  guess 
almost  everyone  here  would  agree  that  It 
originally  stood  for  truth,  for  thoughtfulness. 
for  tolerance,  for  traditionalism,  for  teue- 
blue.  Today  the  "right  to  dleeent",  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  Is  producing  such  things  as  tension, 
terror,  torment,  tragedy — yes.  even  treason. 
Truly  the  "right  to  dissent"  Uke  the  word 
"square"  has  been  bent  out  of  shape  by  a  lot 
of  strange  characters  who  act.  and  probably 
feel  as  did  one  of  them,  when  he  publicly 
said  a  short  time  ago,  "To  Hell  With  The 
United  States."  That  is  why  I  believe  that 
the  "right  to  dissent"  which  was  once  a 
privilege  with  Americans  exercised  in  an  hon- 
eet,  wholesome  and  useful  way  is  now  being 
used  to  weaken  and  divide  us.  That  Is  why 
I  believe  there  should  be  limits  established 
which  clearly  outline  the  manner  In  which 
the  "right  of  dissent"  can  be  exercised.  We 
should  not  allow  what  \ised  to  be  called  trea- 
son to  be  committed  today  under  the  guise 
of  "freedom  of  speech."  We  should  not  allow 
what  used  to  be  called  Mob  Rule  and  Insur- 
rection to  be  committed  today  as  "freedom 
of  assembly."  And  so-called  "academic  free- 
dom" as  a  noted  Educator  recently  said: 

"Has  become  a  sort  of  YALU  River  behind 
which  Educators  and  Studenu  alike  are  Im- 
mune from  attack  but  from  which  they  are 
free  to  sally  forth  to  attack  everything  elae. 
Including  their  own  school  and  college." 

If  ever  In  the  history  of  thla  Country 
there  was  a  time  when  clear  thinking  was 
needed,  it  U  today.  Admittedly,  there  are 
no  eeay  solutions  to  this  prohiwn.  The  "right 
of  dissent",  of  course,  includes  the  prtvUsgs 
of  crlticlrJng  the  Government  and  persons 
who  are  In  authority.  It  also  mdudes  the 
privilege  of  espousing  unpopular  causes  and 
Ideas.  Unfortunately,  this  right  is  not  limited 
to  persons  who  exert  It  Intelligently,  respon- 
sibly and  reasonably.  The  ignorant,  the  big- 
oted, the  misinformed,  the  rabble  rousers. 
the  hate  mongers,  even  the  subversives  and 
the  revoluUonariea  among  us.  are.  at  present, 
also  entlUed  to  freely  exercise  the  "right  of 
dissent."  It  Is  because  of  this  that  I  feel  we 
should  surround  It  with  some  moral  obliga- 
tions and  some  ethical  limitations. 

We  should  "blow  the  whistle"  oo  the  "any- 
thing goes"  policy  that  Is  now  being  prac- 
ticed by  far  too  many  so-called  Americans. 
As.  Mrs.  Alice  Wldener.  famed  newqiaper 
columnist,  recently  said  In  a  syndicated  ar- 
ticle, and  X  quote: 

"If  there  are  to  tie  no  limits  whatsoever 
on  personal  conduct  and  expression  in  Amer- 
ica, then  let  us  acknowledge  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  maintain  a  decent  and  orderly 
society.  If  there  are  to  be  limits,  then  let  us 
decide  on  basic  principles  and  the  best  means 
for  effective  expression  of  public  disap- 
proval." 

To  which  I  say  "Amen"!  While  I  could  be 
wrong.  It  Is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the 
good  people  of  America— and  that  oertelnly 
describes  the  great  majority  of  our  cttiaen- 
ry — would  like  to  see  "dissent"  surrounded 
with  some  legal  limitations  that  would  pre- 
vent the  present  distortion  of  the  First  and 
Fifth  Amendments  to  our  Constitution.  I 
believe  we  do  want  to  mainUln  a  decent  and 
orderly  society  and  I  pray  that  Almlj^ty  Ood 
will  grant  Qs  tbe  wisdom  to  chart  the  future 
course  of  our  Ntalon  in  such  a  way  as  to 
sustain  and  not  destroy  our  blessed  heritage 
of  freedom. 

I  believe  that  we  can  get  off  the  ooUlsloa 
course  upon  which  we  are  presently  traveling 
If  Americans  everywhere  will  say  to  them- 
selves— and  mean  It — 
"Be  the  United  States  what  she  will 
With  alt  her  faults,  she  Is  my  cotmtry  still" 

Thank  you. 


KcBBort  B^  Scout  Troop  22S  Svcceit- 
fol  ia  Drir*  To  Establbk  u  "Amcri- 
coB  ReTolotioo  BkeBtcBoial  Coamis- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SNUTH  111 

or   NSW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  May  18.  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  not  very  often  that  the  cumulative 
efforts  Of  the  leaders  and  members  of  a 
local  community  Boy  Scout  troop  result 
In  Immediate  action  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  report  that  the  conscientious 
work  of  Kenmore  Boy  Scout  Troop  228 
has  achieved  this  rare  distlnctioa 

Recognizing  the  historic  importance 
of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial, 
troop  228,  Its  institutional  representative, 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Newblgglng,  and  other  in- 
terested Scout  leaders,  imdertook  the 
ambitious  task  of  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  an  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commls- 
slon.  The  following  newspaper  excerpts 
and  White  House  letter  clearly  establish 
the  role  played  by  Kerunore  Boy  Scout 
Troop  338  In  this  most  worthy  undertak- 
ing. 

The  newspaper  excerpts  and  letter  fol- 
low: 

[Prom    the    Buffalo    <N.T.)    Evening    News, 

Apr.  1.  19661 

BlcxirrKNinAX,    CoKnto    Up 

It  was  only  last  year  that  we  flnlahed  the 
Civil  War  Centennial,  and  the  year  before 
the  War  of  1813  Sesqulcentennlal.  Now  it  Is 
time  to  start  getting  ready  for  one  of  the 
greatest  such  events  of  all:  the  Ame^can 
Revolution  Bicentennial. 

President  Johnson  already  has  reminded 
Congress  that  it's  none  too  soon  to  start  the 
planning.  In  asking  for  prompt  creation  of 
a  bicentennial  commlseloo.  he  notee  that 
our  Revolution — easily  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant In  all  human  history — was  actually 
developing  In  the  colonies  "long  before  the 
first  guns  sounded  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
oord."  From  17M  and  even  before,  he  noted. 
a  eeries  of  events  was  showing,  in  John 
Adams'  words,  that  "the  Revolution  was  ef- 
fected before  the  war  commenced.  The  Revo- 
lution was  In  tbe  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people." 

So  we're  already  too  laU,  In  a  sense,  to 
begin  obeemng  the  bloentennial.  But,  of 
course,  there  is  sUll  plenty  of  time  to  catch 
up  with  tbe  n^ln  thread  of  the  thrilling 
story.  In  tact,  one  great  element  of  con- 
troversy— one  of  Che  first  problems  the  new 
commission  may  be  asked  to  cope  with — will 
be  whether  to  make  1076  or  1976  the  biggest 
year  of  the  bicentennial  observance. 

It  Is  whether.  In  short,  to  let  the  Boston 
area,  with  Its  Faneull  Hall.  Bunker  Hill  and 
Lexington  and  Concord  battle  greens,  be  the 
•tar  of  the  show — or  to  let  the  events  there 
be  mere  buildup  to  the  "Spirit  of  '70,"  with 
the  cUmax  coming  in  a  Philadelphia  re-en- 
Bctment  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Both  dtlee  are  vying  already  for  a  world's 
fair  which  only  one  can  have,  though  Bos- 
ton's would  be  In  "75  and  Philadelphia's  in 
TS.  Except  for  that  sort  of  high-level  com- 
petition, though,  there  will  be  plenty  of  eele- 
biatlon  to  (o  around.  And.  in  fact,  there 
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should  be  plenty  of  propagnnrtft  hay  to  be 
nuade  wortdwlde  from  a  really  weU-planned 
celebration  of  tha  aOO-year  growth  to  great- 

neu  that  the  brllllanUy  revolutionary  tdeala 
or  America'!  founding  father*  triggered. 

If*  a  Btory  at  human  liberty  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man  that  can't  be  over-aold  abroad, 
or  over-told  at  home.  We  Juat  hope  our 
state's  schools  wUI  do  Justice  to  11,  too— and 
not  try  to  squecse  so  much  modem  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  eoonomioi.  anthropology  and 
what-have-you  Into  the  foreshortened  Ume 
allotted  to  history  that  they  won't  have  time 
to  give  the  moat  significant  chapion  of  thia 
nation's  proud  heritage  of  freedom  the  pre- 
senuuoa  they  deserve. 

iFrom    the    Buffalo    (NT.)    Brealnc   News, 

Apr.  1. 1»MI 

Scotrrs   Sdccked   im   Campaiom   foe   1W7 

BlCtWTKKNIAL 

A  tenacious  group  of  Kenmore  Boy  Scout* 
la  basking  In  the  warm  feeling  of  acoom- 
pUahment  in  the  wake  of  President  Johnson's 
propOMl  to  esitabUsh  an  American  Bevolu- 
tlon  Bicentennial   Commission. 

Boy  3oout  Troop  228.  which  meeU  In  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  bas  been  urging  since  July 
19fl4  that  preparations  be  started  for  cele- 
brating m  1970  the  200th  annlverwtfy  ot  XtM 
■  start  of  the  American  Revoluaon. 

The  Sooute  had  prepared  s  acroU  bearing 
500  algnaturee  as  a  peUtlon  lo  President 
Johnaon  to  begin  the  preparationa. 

At  flnt.  President  Johnson  balked  oo  the 
grounds  that  he  could  not  commit  his  suc- 
oeeeors  so  tar  in  advance. 

Later  the  scroll  was  sent  to  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  (D..  NT.)  who  acknowledged 
reoeinng  the  petlUon  but  did  nothing  else, 
a  troop  spokesman  sald- 

Tben  the  ScouU  sent  their  petition  to 
Vice  President  Humjdirey.  hlmaelf  a  former 


kind  regmrda  to  each  membsr  of  Itoop  338 
and  Pa(A  538. 
Sincerely, 

JcaNTTA  D.  BovniTa. 
P*^*onoi  Secre(*r|i  Co  tfu  President. 


Rotcoe  HeadertoB  Happcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


the  right  of  member*  of  steamahlp  ooofer- 

enoee  to  charge  lower  ratee  lo  shippers  who 

ahli^ped  aU  their  cargo  with  the  conferences. 

ooK  or  asA  oaptazm 

He  was  bom  In  Thomastoo.,  Me^  the  son 
of  Joel  Hupper.  a  aea  captain,  who  ealled 
schoonera  with  coal  and  timber  to  South 
America.  The  son.oould  recaU  early  voyages 
sa  s  young  boy  to  the  EUo  Plate  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay.  Thla  seafaring  background 
ahaped  his  professional  career  and  hli  cul- 
tural Interests. 

Re    was    graduated    from    Hebron     (Ue.) 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERBIAN    ^ff^'t^m'^""' ''"""' "  ^ '"^'' 


or   KTW   TOUK 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  »,  I9S7 

Mr.  KXJPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ro«- 
coe  Henderson  Hupper.  my  constituent. 
WW  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  and  an 
expert  on  admiralty  law. 

His  law  Arm,  Burllngham,  Hupper  fc 
Kennedy,  Is  world  famous.  It  was  headed 
by  the  late  Charles  C.  Burllngham,  a 
former  president  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  well 
known  In  civic  affairs,  and  represented 
many  of  the  largest  maritime  interests. 

Mr.  Hupper  led  a  full  and  valuable  life, 
and  my  colleagues  will  appreciate  that 
this  In  Itself  Is  a  fine  epitaph. 

His  obituary  from  the  New  York  Time* 
of  Wednesday,  May  10,  follows: 

ROSCOX     H.     HUITIE,     I.>WTZI.    84.    DiE* Ao- 

MISA1.TT     BxnaT     RETXU9     XM      1001     P>OM 

TatM  Bkbs 

Bixooc  Hendenon  Hupper.  long  a  leading 
admiralty  lawyer  ber«,  died  yesterday  In 
Rooeevelt  Hoepltal.  He  vu  84  yean  old  and 


Bowdoln  CoUege,  which  con- 
ferred an  honorary  LLX).  degree  on  blm  In 
1S45.  He  waa  graduated  from  George  Waah- 
Ington  Unlveralty  Law  School  In  1910.  when 
be  waa  admitted  to  the  District  of  Oolum- 
blabar. 

Kir.  Hupper  waa  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  Orange-Naasau  of  the  Netherlands  for  hu 
legal  services.  He  was  a  trustee  and  former 
president  of  the  board  of  Hebron  Academy 
and  an  overseer  or  Bowdoln  Ootlege. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Aaaoclatlon  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  PUgrima  of 
the  United  States,  the  MarlUme  L«w  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Zeta  PU  and  Phi 
Bets  Kappa. 

His  clubs  Included  the  Century.  University. 
Oroller  and  Downtown  Association. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former 
Dorothy  W.  Healy;  three  sons,  John  &..  Roger 
W.  and  Joel  B.:  a  sister.  Ids*  Marjorla  A. 
Hupper  of  Bodcland,  Me.,  and  four  grand- 
ohudren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Friday  at 
10  AM.  In  the  Uadlaoo  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  Madison  Avenue  at  73d  Street. 
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"^tSS*!^  the  troop  an  to  be  commended     U«d  at*  srEaat  73d  Street  and  at  Tenanu      UJependcmt   Office*   And   DepartmeBt  of 
for  your  fore«l«ht.-  the  Tlce  president  wrou     Harbor.  "«  ^  .     .^„.  _,         , 

*^  A      .       '"••r.  -.    « — ^ — . —    -i._i-  j4f   Hupper  retired  In  1961  as  a  partner  In 


on  March  1  to  Henry  D.  Newbtgglng.  chalr- 
nuui  of  the  troop  conimJtxee. 

"The  only  real  queetion  is :  How  far  ahead 
should  such  a  national  group  be  sei  up," 
Vice  Prealdent  Humphrey's  letter  continued. 

President  Johnson  himself  answered  that 
one  two  weeks  ago  when  he  aaked  Oongrew 
to  create  a  33-member  commisaton  to  pre- 
pare for  the  celebration. 

iProm  the  Rochester   (NT.)   Decnocrat  and 

Chronicle.  Mar  11.  lfl«ei 
Unrrw)  &rAT«e  To  CKLMaaw  rra  RaroLoriow 

WAaHTMOTOW. — Preeldent  JcAnaon  aaked 
congress  yeaterday  to  create  a  M-member 
American  Rerolutlon  Bicentennial  Oommla- 
■lon  to  prepare  for  celebraOoo  of  the  war  of 
independence. 

"In  planning  this  bicentennial  celebration, 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  celebrating 
not  only  the  birth  of  American  tdeala.  but 
the  btrth  of  Ideals  that  today  encircle  the 
globe."  Johneon  said  In  a  letter  to  tbe  House 
and  Seoate- 

Th*  WHrra  Honss. 
Washtnpfon.  Augujt  21. 1994. 
Mr.  HaKBT  D.  NrwamcufO. 
Kenmore,  N.Y. 

DsAs  Ma.  Nfwbiooiko:  Thank  you,  on  the 


the  law  fljin  of  Burllngham,  Hupper  9t  Ken' 
nedy.  Ha  had  been  with  tbe  firm  and  Its 
predecessors  alnee  Idll.  He  was  hired  by  the 
late  Charlee  C.  Burllngham.  former  prealdent 
of  the  Aaaoclatlon  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  Tork.  and  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Hup>per  argued  many  cases  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  Mari- 
time Conunlsslon,  largely  on  behalf  of  foreign 
shipping  interests. 

Tbe  Ute  Associate  Juatloa  Felix  Frank- 
furter described  him  as  one  of  the  ouutand- 
Ing  advocate*  to  have  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court  In  admiralty  mattera. 

Mr.  Hupper  bad  represented  the  former 
Ward  Une  In  tbe  Insurance  case  reaulUng 
from  the  burning  of  the  Morro  Castle  off 
Asbury  Park.  N.J.,  on  Sept.  8,  1D34.  In  which 
13S  persona  died. 

WON  CASS  XM    i»«o 

In  ld40  Federal  Judge  Henry  W.  Goddard 
ruled  that  owners  of  the  ship  should  be  re- 


HoDSiBf  tad  Urbu  Derelopment  Ap- 
proprutioB  BOl,  1968 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  GCoaola 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  lit7 
The  Houae  In  Committee  al  the  Whole 
Bouae  on  the  SUte  of  tbe  Union  had  uoder 
consideration  the  bill  (H-B.  MM)  making 
approprlaUoos  for  sundry  Independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  conunlaslons,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  ofllcea,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
tbe  aacal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
Mr  BRINKUEy.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
paid  by  the  Continental  Insurance  Company  tt  la  the  duty  of  people  to  support  the 
for  damages  paid  for  victims  of  the  disaster.  Oovemment,  It  1»  not  the  duty  of  tne 
ChauDcey  Clark  also  appeared  for  the  line  In  Qoverrunent  to  support  the  people.  To 
the  caae  The  cost  of  the  diaaater  was  •1,114,.  fmttier  subsidize  the  housing  of  a  free 
»B7,  Judge  Ooddard  said.  people  In  the  name  of  compassion  is  to 

Mr.  Hupper  had  been  advlaer  to  Ainerican     ^^^  further  atrophy  of  the  American 

^'rre^i^^'-'tSr-^rr.r^hT:  ^p'L-i--r--ir-ljr/,^ 


Presidents  behauforyour^terwim  the     ^■^jr:^'^-,,;^^^,^^!:^^,-^     that  mistake^  I^t  ua  be  «>mpasslona« 
enclosed  scroll  and  peograms  for  the  July  18     !rr'„u,„  _,_  enough  for  the  future  of  the  American 


oresentatlon  by  Troop  J»  and  Pact  538.  He 


World  War  It  Mr.  Hupfxr     people  to  ask  of  them  self-reliance  and 


rj^t^TslS^terrtSSt^t^d-'IS^  .^^^^^^i:^^^Z.  »^  S^d^^^nce-tem^rrry-lirdshlps  today 
STuo^^  f?^[^^  uTSi™  b^^  eSSpensation  of  the  Maritime  commi««oo  to  m  order  that  OUT  strength  thus  gained 
rr...-  ..._.i™  ^  .„,.«^~H.i.  oo.ernment     reoreeent  the  Interests  of  foreign  Unee  seek-      -m   te-n  „.  free  tomorrow,  and  to  re- 


to  tbe  attention  of  approprUle  Oovemment     repreeent  the  I 


offlclals  so  thsy.  too.  may  hav«  the  opportu- 
nity to  oonHdet  tha  peoposals  set  forth 
therein. 


Ing  oompensauon  for  vessels  requisiuoned     gujre   of   ourselves  fiscal   responsibility 
by   the  United  States  during  ti.  war  and     S-fard  that  goal, 
later  lost. 
In  the  early  ISKTi.  b«  waa  active  In  M» 


Fiscal  responsibility  demaiuls  a  dol- 
I  am  rHumlng  for  your  archive.  o«  pro-     Jn^  T'^^^i^Z-  '^ISg^S'oZ  '^/^    l"""  worSrfvalue  r«el»«d  for  every 

•;:Se;Ti.i::.«i^s:t.rjis»^  s;s"SorrsrsJpr':s.J^"rin;^  ^v^  ^t  m  i987,  «>ciai  pianmng 


seeou  to  be  an  obsession  \viih  many,  but 
there  is  Increafilng  evidence  that  educa- 
tional emphasis  and  planning  will  pn^- 
erly  replace  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  include 
In  my  remarks  the  following  writing 
which  Is  not  just  an  echo,  but  a  present 
and  eternal  challenge  for  the  United 
States  of  America: 

AMxaic* 

When  God  made  tbe  oyster,  he  guaran- 
teed his  absolute  economic  and  social  secu- 
rity. He  built  the  oyster  a  house,  his  shell, 
to  shelter  and  protect  him  from  his  enemies. 
When  hungry,  the  oyster  simply  op«is  his 
shell,  and  food  rushes  in  for  him.  He  haa 
Freedom  from  Want.  But  when  Ood  made 
the  Eagle.  He  declared.  "The  blue  sky  is  the 
limit — build  your  own  house  f"  So  the  Eagle 
built  on  the  highest  mountain.  Storms 
threaten  blm  every  day.  For  food,  he  flies 
through  mllee  of  rain  and  enow  and  wind. 
The  Eagle,  not  the  oyster,  is  the  emblem  of 
America. 

— JOBKSOM  JOUftIt*I» 


New  York  CommiHe«>  for  Democratic 
Voters  Adopts  ResolntioD  on  ^taam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NVW    TOtX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Committee  for  Democratic  Voters,  which 
Is  oxnposed  of  s<vne  46  reform  Demo- 
cratic clubs  in  New  York  City,  approved 
on  April  27  a  resolution  on  Vietnam 
which  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  It  follows: 

VlETNAH    RsSOLUnON    APPaOVXD    BT    GUrBEAL 

CoKxrrm  or  New  York  CoKMtrm  roe 
Demockatic  Votess  oi«  Aran.  27,  1(M7 
The  Committee  for  Democratic  Voten, 
having  worked  for  the  election  of  President 
Johnson  In  1004  as  a  peace  candidate:  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to 
the  present  policy  of  escalation;  mindful  of 
the  damage  to  the  programs  of  the  Great 
Society,  because  of  the  great  expense  of  and 
preoccupation  with  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
recognizing  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  see  flt;  and  conacioui  of 
the  right  to  dlaeent  and  to  petlUon  our 
Government  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution; 
therefore  urges  that.  In  order  to  create  a 
climate  favorable  for  negotiations,  the 
United  SUtes  Immediately  take  tbe  foUow- 
tng  step*: 

1.  Unconditionally  stop  the  bombing  tn 
North  Vietnam,  indefinitely. 

3  Recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  Na- 
tional Uberatlon  Front  and  Its  right  to 
participate  in  any  negotiations.  The  NX.F. 
Is  both  a  necessary  party  to  tbe  peace  nego- 
Uations  and  a  proper  participation  in  any 
housekeeping  government  established  as  a 
result  of  such  negotiations,  and  if  duly 
elected  tn  any  suheequent  government  es- 
tablished after  the  holding  of  free  elections. 

3.  State  a  specific  time  and  place  for  the 
negotiations  to  begin. 

4.  Cease  any  action  which  would  further 
escalate  the  war. 

5.  Make  full  use  of  all  avenuee  that  can 
lead  to  negotiations,  including  the  United 
Nations. 

We  recognize  that  there  are.  two  sides  to 
every  dispute,  but  we  addreas  this  reeoln- 
tion  to  our  Oovemment  alone,  because  It  Is 
the  only  one  we  can  Influenotb 


We  also  hold  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Preeldent  and  the  Administration  fuUy  to 
Inform  all  the  citizens  of  the  nation. 

As  the  representative  oiiganiaation  of  Re- 
form Democrau  In  New  Tork  City,  we  alao 
think  It  appropriate  at  this  time  to  expreas 
our  conviction  that  the  present  policy  of 
the  Johnson  Admlnlsration  concerning  the 
war  In  Vietnam  is  alienating  a  sufOclent 
number  of  Democratic  Voters  to  cauae  the 
defeat  of  local  and  slate  as  weU  as  national 
Democratic  candidates  in  next  yearl  Pres- 
idential election. 


The  Bitter  Heritafe" 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CORNEUUS  L  GALUGHER 

or   NXW   JEESXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24.  1987 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  history  of  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Recently  Prof.  Arthur  Schleslnger, 
Jr..  published  a  brief  volume  entitled 
"The  Bitter  Heritage"  in  which  he  went 
to  some  effort  to  disassociate  the  late 
President  Kennedy  from  our  present 
policy.  In  my  judgment  there  has  lieen  a 
fundamental  Identity  of  principles  from 
President  Kennedy  to  President  Johnson 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  this  oonUnulty 
emphasized  in  a  review  of  Profeaeor 
Schleslnger's  book  in  the  New  Leader, 
May  B.  1967.  by  Prof.  L  MUton  Sacks,  of 
Brandeis  University — one  of  the  Nation's 
two  or  three  outstanding  authorities  on 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  this  Item  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

COMTAINUENT    IH    THK   POLTCKHrTUST    SXZTIKB 

("The  Bitter  Heritage  Vietnam  and  Amer- 
ican Democracy  1641-1966."  by  Arthur  JA. 
Schle&lnger  Jr.  Houghton  Mlfllln.  130  pp. 
a3.9&.  Reviewed  by  I.  Milton  Saclcs,  Associate 
Profeasor  of  Politics.  Brandeis.) 

Arthur  Schleslnger^  The  Bttter  Heritage 
Is  not  so  much  a  book  as  a  broadside  tn  the 
domestic  political  controversy  over  Vietnam. 
Thoae  looking  for  a  work  of  history  will  xMt, 
find  It  here;  tbe  author  himself  has  specified 
elsewhere  that  "It  ia  too  soon  to  ci^teot  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  evolution  of 
American  policy  toward  Vietnam."  Instead, 
be  haa  chosen  to  provide  a  partisan  analysis 
of  the  Vletnanf  war  and  some  preacrlptiona. 
loosely  defined  as  "De-escalaUon."  (or  end- 
ing It.  So  It  is  as  a  pamphleteer,  who  with 
more  than  a  trace  of  zeal  attempts  to  dls- 
asBociate  President  Jc^n  Kennedy  from  tbe 
Indictment,  that  be  advances  a  scathing 
critique  of  American  policy  which  is  only 
partially  mitigated  by  qualifying  phrases. 

The  analysis  resta  on  the  fundamental 
propoaiuon  that  the  American  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam  Is  a  self-created  one.  His- 
tory, according  to  Schlealnger.  reveals  that 
we  have  always  been  t>eBet  by  "lUualona'' 
which  "continue  to  mislead  us"  In  dealing 
with  Southeast  Asia.  7*be  "logic  of  our  own 
history  .  .  .  prescribes  two  tables  of  prior- 
tUee  for  tbe  United  States — one  based  oo 
strategic  significance,  the  other  on  cultusal 
accessibility.  And  by  both  standards  West- 
em  Europe  and  lAtln  America  are  the  parts 
of  the  world  which  matter  most  to  the 
United  States."  He  then  speculatee  that:  "Ws 
could  survive  the  subjection  of  Asia.  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  Eastern  Europe  or  Polynesia 
by  a  boKUe  power  or  ideology,  but  U  elthu 


Western  Europe  or  Latin  America  were  or- 
ganized against  Kortb  America,  our  position 
would  be  parlous  Indeed.  And  Western  Eu- 
rope and  lAtin  America  are  the  parte  of  the 
world  to  which  a  common  Intellectual  tradi- 
tion gives  us  a  hope  of  reciprocal  under- 
standing." 

In  view  of  these  words,  one  may  wonder 
why  Schieclnger  so  scomfuUy  rejects  the  lat>el 
of  "neo~isolauoolst"  which  he  says  the  "Ad- 
ministration has  called  the  critics  ot  Its  Viet- 
nam policy."  All  the  more  »o.  since  he  ap- 
provingly quotes  Walter  Llppmann,  who  has 
specifically  repudiated  his  own  previous 
"one-world"  concepts  to  denounce  the  al- 
leged "global  mesalanlsm"  of  current  Amer- 
lean  policy  makers. 

In  any  event,  from  theae  premises,  tbe  rest 
of  the  argument  flows  easily.  In  World  War  n. 
President  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt  (correoUy  or 
mistakenly.  It  Is  not  clear)  regarded  It  a  vital 
American  interest  to  stop  the  threat  to  South- 
east Aala  of  a  "powerful  militarist  state  d«dl. 
cated  to  the  establishment  of  the  Greater 
East  Asia  Oo-Proeperity  Sphere."  Once  that 
threat  dlaappeared,  "an  tntonal  revolt  of 
Vietnamese  nationalists,  even  If  led  by  Coxn- 
munlsu"  did  not  In  Schleeinger's  view 
"threaten  all  Southeast  Aala."  Thus  we  are 
said  to  have  mistakenly  supported  the 
French,  exaggerated  the  danger  of  Chlneee 
Interrentlon,  invented  the  fallacious  domino 
theory,  and  after  the  Prench  defeat  and 
withdrawal  drawn  a  line  which  no  "vital 
strategic  Interest  required  ...  be  drawn 
where  It  was."  In  fact.  Schlealnger  speculatee 
that  "Had  Ho  taken  over  all  Vietnam  In  1954. 
he  might  today  be  soliciting  Soviet  support 
to  strengthen  his  resistance  to  Cblneae  pres- 
sure, and  this  situation,  however  appalling 
for  th-e  people  of  South  Vietnam,  would  ob- 
viously be  better  for  the  United  States  than 
the  one  In  which  we  are  floundering  today." 
(ItaUca  mine — IMA.) 

This  Ifl  based  on  a  provocative  new  theory 
that  the  "containment  of  national  Conunu- 
nlstn  in  the  polyceotrtst  sixties  will  be  very 
different  from  the  containment  at  Inter- 
nationa] Communiam  In  the  monoUthic 
forties.  .  .  .  The  most  effective  bulwark 
against  an  aggreaalve  national  Communist 
state  tn  some  circumstances  may  well  be  na- 
tional Communiam  in  surrounding  states." 
He  stops  abort  of  suggesting  that  tbe  craa* 
tton  of  sucb  states  should  become  a  prima 
objective  of  American  policy. 

Returning  to  the  realities  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Schlealnger  notes  that  onoe  the  UjS. 
was  mistakenly  committed  there  tn  the  after- 
math of  Geneva  19M.  It  supported  President 
Ngo  dlnh  Diem.  He  pinved  to  be  Incom- 
petent, but  his  misdeeds  were  concealed  from 
a  preoccupied  Preeldent  Kennedy  who  "ac- 
cepted the  cheerful  reports  from  men  in 
whom  be  had  great  confidence."  Then  an 
American  President.  having  honectly 
promised  In  the  19G4  election  campaign  not 
to  send  American  boys  to  Asia,  was  driven 
to  repudiate  his  pledge  because  he  "appar- 
enUy"  had  not  allowed  for  "continued  decay 
m  the  military  situation."  The  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Increase  of  Ameri- 
can troops  In  South  Vietnam  (unhappily 
already  numbering  over  15.000  in  Prealdent 
Kennedy's  day)  was  begun  In  February  IMS 
to  avert  "total  collapse."  although  one  timply 
does  not  know  if  the  sttuaUon  "was  reaUy 
aU  that  grave  .  .  .  actuality  or  myth." 

President  Johnson  says  he  seeks  a  negoti- 
ated settiement.  but  he  is  wedded  to  a  bomb- 
ing policy  that  seemingly  haa  no  Justlflca- 
Uon  at  all  other  than  "transient"  effecU.  we 
are  told.  Worse  still,  the  Prealdent  has  sur- 
rendered his  options  to  tbe  workings  of  "the 
eacalatlon  machine."  which  Inevitably  will 
lead  to  war  with  China,  "direct  Soviet  entry 
into  tbe  war  In  Vietnam."  and  even  nuclear 
war.  Needless  to  add.  the  Vietnam  war  has 
alao  divided  the  American  people,  liquidated 
the  promise  of  the  Great  Society  and  raised 
the  Bpectoe  of  the  revival  at  McCarthylsm. 
In  the  final  chapter  matters  turn  oat  to  be 
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b.tt«  than  port«j«I.  however,  u>d  ScM..-     K«u.  for  mUlUrr  •oluUoM.  They  m  the     Hl»  only  Interest  U  to  join  with  counUess 


loger  ends  on  ui  upbeat  note  in  tbc  tnw 
Amciicvi  lectura  vtyle. 

Unfortun&tely,  In  preMntlng  IU«  current 
view  oi  Amertoen  policy  toward  Vletoun. 
Schleslnger  tppean  to  have  forgotten  vbat 
he  forcefully  wrote  only  ■.  «hort  wMIe  ago. 
Id  hlH  personal  memoir.  A  Thousand  Days. 
he  KluibuCea  B&nol'i  1960  Intervention  in 
the  Soutb  to  the  fact  th*t  "the  euccen  of 
Dtem'i  economic  poUclet  oonvlnced  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  that  he  ootild  not  wait  peaalvely  lor 
the  Diem  regime  Co  oolUpee."  The  preeent 
book  iUnpIy  refer*  to  the  belated  character  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh-i  19«0  Intervention  In  the  South 
as  being  due  to  the  unrealUbillty  of  the  Viet- 
namese ffuemilaa  In  1868.  In  thU  book.  too. 
Preeldent  Kennedy  wae  fooled  by  optlmUUc 
IMQ  reports  from  American  offlclala.  In  A 
Thtnuand  Day»  the  Australian  Communist 
writer  W.  T.  Borchett.  wa«  cited  to  ehow 
that  19«a  wae  "Diem'a  year"  and  that  ■The 
American  adTleen  and  the  helicopter  war  bad 
Increased  the  cort  of  guerrilla  acUon.  and  the 
Vletcong  almoet  reached  the  point  of  giving 
up  in  the  Mekong  delta  and  withdrawing  to 
the  mountains." 

And  If  we  are  to  understand  Bchleelnger'e 
current  rtew  about  the  itrateglc  importance 
of  iMcm  and  Vietnam,  what  are  we  to  make 
of  his  earlier  treatment  of  Laoe  In  A  Thou- 
aand  DayM?  Tot  Laoe  had  an  evident  strate- 
gic Importance.  If  the  Cotnmunlste  gained 
poMflMlon  of  the  Mekong  Valley  they  could 
materially  InUneUy  their  pressure  against 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  If  Leoe  was 
not  pr«lMly  a  dagger  point  at  the  heart  of 
KaoMhs.  It  was  very  plainly  a  gateway  to 
Southeast  Asia.  .  .  It  was  eaaentlal  to  con- 
Ttnce  the  Pathet  Lao  they  could  not  win  and 
td  dJjHuade  the  Russians  from  further  mili- 
tary assistance.  In  riew  of  the  paclOst  incli- 
nations of  the  Royal  lAptlan  Army,  more- 
ortT,  It  would  be  hard  to  induce  the  Pathet 
Lao  to  caU  off  the  war.  .  .  .  But  as  the 
Pathet  lAO  mored  forward.  It  became  a  quaa- 
ttoo  whether  Ucmcow  could  turn  the  local 
boys  off  even  If  It  wanted  to  In  any  case,  the 
United  States  had  no  choice  but  to  stiffen  Its 
poaltlon,  whether  In  preparation  for  negotia- 
tion or  for  resistance.'* 

President  Kennedy  then  choae  to  send  In 
the  troops.  Why  was  that  gesture  not  "oyer- 
commltment,"  a  move  toward  "land  war  in 
Asia"  or  any  of  the  other  pltfalle  Invoked 
against  our  policy  In  Vietnam? 

Intjeed,  why  was  It  necessary  at  that  time 
for  Preatdent  Kennedy  to  afllrm  that  "Mos- 
cow must  not  misjudge  the  American  deter- 
mination to  stop  aggression  In  Southeast 
Aida."  oc  the  height  of  wisdom  to  assert.  "We 
must  nerer  be  lulled  into  believing  that  either 
power  (RossU  or  China »  has  yielded  Its 
ambitions  for  world  domination.  ...  I  trust 
the  TTclted  States  has  learned  that  It  cannot 
Ignore  the  moral  and  Ideological  principles 
at  the  root  of  todays  strugglesr  Has  Schles- 
Inger  really  forgotten  the  conalderaUons 
which  led  President  Kennedy  to  emphasise 
American  limited  war  capabilities? 

Anyone  reading  only  this  book  would  never 
know  that  Sohleslnger  had  earlier  concluded. 
as  a  ftnal  Judgment  on  President  Kennedy: 
"No  doubt  be  reaheed  that  Vietnam  was  his 
great  (aUure  In  foreign  policy."  Nor  Is 
Schleslngers  poalHon  any  clearer  when  one 
looks  back  at  the  introduction  he  wrote  for 
The  PoltticM  of  Escalation  tn  Vietnam,  whose 
tbesta  he  now  apparenUy  accepts  xincrltical- 
ly.  At  that  Ume  he  said  of  the  authors.  "They 
do  not.  in  my  Judgment,  give  due  weight  to 
military  neceaslttee  that  at  limes  have  ren- 
dered an  enlarged  American  role  ImperaUve. 
nor  do  they  always  see  that  negoUaUon  ges- 
tures out  of  Hanoi  can  be  exercises  In  poU- 
ucal    warfare   too "    Would   that   this 


mxmt  fervent  apostles  of  *one  more  step 
That  Is  tbelr  bualneas.  and  no  one  should 
be  surprtaed  that  generals  behave  like  gen* 
er»ls."  It  U  particularly  uphelpful  when  he 
goes  on  to  cite  General  Bldgeway,  General 
GavlD  and  others  where  tt  suits  his  purpose 
and  finally  to  ask.  "Why  had  our  military 
leaders  not  long  ago  freed  themselves  from 
the  omnipotence  of  air  power,  so  cherished 
by  dvlUans  who  think  war  can  be  won  on 
the  cheap?" 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  deny  that  there  U 
much  of  value  1q  Schleslnger'e  indictment. 
We  are  in  a  difficult  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
he  has  correctly  IdenUfled  many  errors  made 
In  the  past  that  plague  us  today.  But  one  is 
forced  to  deplore  his  failure  to  practice  what 
be  preaches.  He  quite  prt^ierly  "hates  to  see 
tntelleccuau  and  liberals  preparing  the  way 
for  a  new  McCarthylsm  by  debasing  the  level 
of  public  discussion  and  substituting  stereo- 
types for  sense  and  rage  for  reason."  Why 
then  attack  Dean  Rusk  for  believing  In  the 
monolithic  character  of  Communism  when 
the  State  Department  has  not  held  that  view 
for  a  number  of  years? 

Of  course.  Schlcslnger  offseU  the  logic  of 
some  of  hie  own  positions  by  opposing  simple 
withdrawal  and  recognising  that  "military 
action  plays  an  indispensable  role  In  the 
search  for  a  political  soluUon."  He  even  goes 
•o  far  as  to  afllrm  that  "We  must  have  enough 
American  armed  force  In  South  Vietnam  to 
leave  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  our  adver- 
saries that  a  Communist  government  will  not 
be  Imposed  on  South  Vietnam  by  force." 

But  the  main  thruet  of  his  arguments. 
unfortunately,  stems  from  his  basic  portion 
that  our  commitment  In  Vietnam  was  wrong 
to  begin  with,  and  that  all  of  our  actions 
should  be  guided  by  George  Kennanl  Judg- 
ment that  "There  U  more  re«pect  to  be  won 
In  the  opinion  of  this  world  by  a  re«3lute  and 
oourageous  UquldaUon  of  unsound  poslUons 
than  by  tbfi  most  stubborn  pursuit  of  ex- 
travagant 0*  compromising  objectlvee."  The 
debate  Schleelnger  has  Joined  will  find  Its 
ultlmAte  revolution  In  the  future  as  a  con 
sequence  of  the  sacrifloes  that  brave  Ameri 


otber  Ameiicaiu  who  are  striving  to  as- 
sure our  flghtlfig  men  In  Vietnam  that 
they  have  the  full  respect,  love,  prayers, 
and  backing  of  the  American  people.  I 
congratulate  John  Brown  on  his  genuine 
Americanism. 
The  telegram  follows: 

SCHSMZCTADT,  N.T.. 

May  4,  S997. 
Congressman  Csai.TON  J.  King, 

HouJte  of  Bepretentativea, 
Washtnffton.  D.C.: 

SltiiaUon  wanted  Uay  I  serve?  Age  43.  mar- 
ried.  sis  children.  World  War  II.  Korea  war 
service,  former  PO  1st  class,  now  attorney, 
ten  years  practice.  Nauseated  by  draft  card 
burners,  black  power.  KKK.  white  supremacy. 
Perhape  I  can  help  In  some  small  way.  Pre- 
fer commission  but  will  redon  the  white  hat. 
If  physically  unfit  will  waive  all  pension 
and  other  benefits.  Someone  hss  to  lead  the 
way.  If  I  cannot  lead  let  me  at  least  follow 
the  flag  I  spect. 

RespectfuUy  submitted, 

JOBH  P.  BBOWN. 

P3. — My  wife  knows  of  this. 


IsncTi  AawTertary 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

Qv  nxiNOrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Mat  IS.  1M7 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  nunoti.  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  reverence.  I  Join  my  oollexues  In 

tribute  to  the  State  o{  Israel  on  the  19th 

anniversary  oi  independence. 
Israel  Is  an  Inspiration  to  Individuals 

and  to  states.  The  Israeli,  a  dauntless 
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^uJiii.rin  S.  a.f.n«  <rf  BoxiUi    people,  established  themselves  in  their 


cans   are 

Vietnamese  freedom,  and  peace  and  stabUlty 
In  Southeast  Asia.  We  shall  all  see  whether 
In  accomplishing  that  objective,  we  have 
indeed  won  more  respect  tn  the  opinion  of 
the  world. 


A  Genaiae  AoiiricaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or   HEW    TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnaday.  May  17,  1S67 
Mr.  KLNQ  of  New  Yort.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  we  do  not 
read  or  hear  of  a  peace  demonstration  by 
draft  dodgers,  b  flftg-bumlng  incident,  or 
some  other  such  Inflammatory  act  spe- 
cifically related  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
To  rtuw  that  patriotism  is  not  a 
dirty  word,  and  that  we  stlU  have  [>eople 
in  this  country  who  are  willing  to  make 
sacrlflces  whenever  necessary  in  defense 
of  their  dountry.  I  wish  to  include  a  tele- 
gram I  received  from  John  P.  Brown,  a 
constituent  of  mine  from  Burnt  Hills, 
N.Y.  As  Indicated  by  his  telegram,  he  Is 


ancient  homeland.  They  opened  their 
land  to  homeless  refugees  from  Europe 
and  north  Africa.  They  made  the  desert 
bloom.  From  that  desert  they  have  de- 
veloped an  export  business  in  fruits.  To 
the  markets  of  Europe  they  are  shipping 
citrus  fruits  as  well  as  avocadoes  and 
other  fruits  formerly  unlmowti. 

Israel  Is  a  country  poor  In  natural  re- 
sources. Consequently  its  economic  well- 
being  la  based  on  foreign  trade.  Many  of 
their  industries  are  science  based.  Two 
of  these  Industries  which  oiler  special  op- 
portunities are  the  chemical  and  elec- 
tronic industries.  Areas  of  particularly 
large  growth  are  Industrial  chemicals, 
fine  chemicals,  and  medical  extracts. 

The  electronics  Industry  and  tele- 
phone apparatus  are  expected  to  Increase 
tenfold  between  1962  and  1970.  Israel 
spirit  and  determination  put  a  thriving, 
producing  fiber  plant  where  only  desert 
existed  before.  Acrilan  acrylic  produced 
tn  Aahdod  has  foimd  ready  market  ac- 
ceptance in  knit  wear,  particularly  In 
sweaters,  knit  dresses,  blouses,  and  men's 
sports  shirts.  It  has  also  expanded  by 
producing  a  fiber  speoiflcally  engineered 
for  carpets  and  rugs. 

Men  of  vision  and  wisdom,  courage, 
and  confidence  developed  Israel's  econ- 


_„. ...  ready  and  willing  to  serve  and  to  defend 

•enwnce  liad  found  >  pl»c«  m  The  Bitter  ^^  country's  fiag   against   all  enemle*    omy  to  its  present  plateau  This  growth 

Heritagei  whether  they  be  internal  or  external.  has  taken  place  while  the  nation  was 

Nor  i»  It  helpful  In  undMBUndinf  tiM  vi«t-  Br«wn  Is  married  and  the  father     surrounded  by  hostility  and  enmity, 

nam  iltuaUon  for  8ehle<lng«r  to  r«ult«t  •  .t,iwr«n    Il«  In  »  vMjrait  of 

uui  old  cbnuiut  about  the  militarr;  -n>»  of  six  fine  chUdren.  He  Is  a  veteran  oi 

SS^rShi.  "S  StXrt  «u™..  by  drttaiuon  World  War  H  and  the  Korean  oonfUct. 


During  the  decade  frcxn  19SS  to  1965. 
a  relatively  short  period  In  any  nation's 


history,  economic  progress  made  by  Israel 
was  truly  astounding. 

During  that  decade,  staggering 
amounts  of  money  were  spent  for  de- 
fense and  the  absorption  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  penniless  and  predomi- 
nantly unskilled  Immigrants. 

Although  Israel  Is  a  developing  coun- 
ti7,  she  has  been  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  developing  countries  In  Africa. 
Israeli  have  been  Investing  in  Africa  and 
supplying  know-how,  management.  Ini- 
tiative, and  highly  skilled  manpower  in 
many  fields. 

The  Black  Star  Shipping  Line  In 
Ohana  was  established  by  the  Ghana 
Oovenunent  and  the  Israel  Shipping 
Company.  The  Israel  firm  managed  the 
company,  trained  the  sailors  and  the 
land  personnel.  Its  olDoes  and  corre- 
spondents throughout  the  world  assured 
cargo  loads  for  Its  ships, 

Israeli  builders  have  carried  out  Im- 
portant construction  projects  In  many 
African  countries. 

The  best  known  of  these  buildings  are 
the  hotels  built  or  managed  by  Israelis. 
Among  these  are  the  Duoor  Palace  Hotel 
In  Monrovia.  Liberia's  Capital:  the 
Ivolre  Hotel  In  Abidjan.  Capital  of  the 
Ivory  Coast;  the  Kllimajaro  Hotel  in 
Tanzania's  Capital  Dar-es-Salaam. 

An  Important  aspect  of  Israel's  co- 
operation with  African  countries  is  the 
development  of  agriculture.  In  Kenya, 
Israel's  Poultry  Breeders  Union  ha* 
created  a  partnership  with  a  local  Afri- 
can breeder. 

In  Senegal,  beekeeping  was  planned 
and  developed  by  teams  of  Israel  ex- 
perts. The  operation  involved  crossing 
the  rather  agitated  type  of  Senegall  bee 
with  the  calmer  Israel  strain. 

In  addition  to  Israel  experts  work- 
ing on  location  In  Africa  on  agricul- 
tural projects,  many  Africans  have  been 
trained  In  Israel.  The  Foreign  Training 
Department  of  Israel's  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture has  trained  more  than  1,000 
African  agricultural  instructors  since 
I960. 

Important  as  agriculture  is  to  Africa, 
industry  is  no  less  Important  as  a  means 
for  rapid  economic  growth.  Here  the  di- 
rection is  twofold:  Developmeht  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  creation  of  basic  In- 
dustries: and  the  establishment  of  In- 
dustries for  manufactiue  of  consumer 
goods  in  wide  demand,  such  as  plastics, 
pharmaceuticals,  certain  tools  and  imple- 
ments, food  additives  for  cattle  and 
poultry. 

In  some  cases,  manufacturers  in  Israel 
were  prepared  to  set  up  plant*  in  Africa. 
using  raw  materials  and  semifinished 
goods  from  Israel  and  finishing  their 
products  in  Africa.  In  this  way  employ- 
ment Is  furnished  for  local  workers  and 
Africans  are  trained  In  technical  and 
managerial  skills. 

Two  exjunples  of  factories  of  this  kind 
which  have  developed  into  going  con- 
cerns are  a  plastic  factory  In  Dar  es 
Salaam  and  a  pharmaceutical  plant  In 
LeopoldTllle. 

This  gives  but  a  Mrd's-eye  view  of  the 
expansion  and  vitality  which  have 
marked  the  first  19  years  of  Israel's  In- 
dependence.   An    Independence    main- 


tained In  spite  of  obstacles  and  thraat- 
eninc  nelgibbors. 

Israel  Is  an  inqilration  to  an  a(  Ds 
to  f orve  ahead. 


Tolls  oa  the  Macldaac  Bridfc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHIUP  L  RUPPE 

or    MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  IB,  2967 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  BAlchlEan, 
which  I  represent,  is  composed  of  22 
counties.  Fifteen  of  thofle  counties  are 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Only  the  great 
Mackinac  Bridge  connects  the  people 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  with  the  rest  of 
Michigan.  The  tolls  on  the  bridge  are 
S3. 75  each  way  for  a  passenger  auto- 
mbblle.  I  doubt  that  there  Is  another 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
whose  constituents  must  pay  such  a  high 
boll  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
gressional district  to  the  other.  The  tolls 
rise  sharply  upward  as  the  vehicle  size 
Increases.  These  outrageous  tolls  have 
created  a  tremendous  barrier  to  eco- 
nomic progress  in  northern  Michigan. 
Individuals  and  industries,  especially 
smaller  industries,  avoid  the  Mackinac 
Bridge  whenever  they  can. 

There  are  many  Influential  people  In 
lower  Michigan  and  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  who  either  Ignore  proposals  to 
remove  tolls  on  the  Mackinac  Bridge  or 
who  make  fun  of  and  oppose  those  of  us 
who  are  working  for  toll  removal.  Re- 
cently, the  Lapeer  County  Press  In  down- 
state  MlchigSkn  criticized  proposals  to 
make  the  bridge  toll-free.  State  Repre- 
sentative D.  J.  Jacobettl  of  Marquette 
County  in  my  district,  fired  off  a  letter  to 
the  newspaper  In  reply.  I  believe  Repre- 
sentative Jacobetti's  letter  merits  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  follows: 
Tolls  oh  ths  IIacsinm:  BazDOX 

It  ^pe&ra  to  me  th&t  you  could  profit 
aubst&nUally  from  uj  early  vlalt  to  our  state's 
Upp«r  Penttuula.  Tou  will  find  tt  la  not  a 
"mythical  land."  as  you  de«crlb«d  It  In  your 
editorial  of  May  4. 

Tou  wiU  find,  however,  that  It  Is  a  land  ot 
great  beauty,  of  gr«at  re«ourc«a,  of  gr^at  po- 
tential and  Inhabited  by  people  who  v 
proud  contributors  to  the  progrei  of  tlwlr 
Stat« — Michigan . 

Please  come  up  and  tIbU  ui.  And  atay  a  lit- 
tle whUe.  I'm  sure  a  week's  vUlt  would  per- 
BUadft  you  that  your  proposal  to  give  the 
Upper  Peninsula  to  Wisconsin  for  economic 
reasons  makes  no  more  sense  than  giving  La- 
peer County  to  Flint  because  of  lt«  depend- 
enc«  upon  that  City. 

You  have  criticized  our  efforts  to  make  the 
UackLnac  Bridge  toU-fre«.  Tour  crttidstn 
overlooks  the  fact,  however,  that  there  Is 
only  one  road — the  kfacklnac  Bridge — from 
Mackinac  City  to  every  city  or  township  In 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  And  people  have  to  pay 
a  toll  to  uae  that  road.  This  situation  U 
analogous,  it  seems  to  me.  to  harlng  but  a 
alngle  road  leading  out  of  the  city  of  1^- 
peer,  a  single  road  which  must  be  used  to 
travel  to  any  other  city  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 


Now.  If  that  rlngle  road  leading  Into  and 
onit  of  Lapeer  were  made  a  toU  road  by  tba 
SUte,  ni  bet  the  Ijipeer  County  Preas  would 
scream  so  loud  we  could  hear  tha  cry  of 
anguish  way  up  In  Marquette. 

And  this  is  exactly  why  we  cJUieaa  of 
Michigan  who  live  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
feel  ao  strongly  about  the  bridge  tolls.  We 
would  feel  Just  as  strongly.  I'm  sure.  \S  the 
state  atcemptod  to  Impose  a  toll  on  highways 
M-31  and  M-24  In  Lape«, 

Why  Is  It  that  you  don't  object  to  our  gas 
tax  being  used  on  M-31  and  M-34  at  Lapeer, 
but  do  object  to  our  gas  tax  being  used  on 
the  Bridge?  The  Bridge  is  ai  much  a  UTe- 
Un«  for  the  Upper  Peninsula  as  U-21  and 
M-a4  are  for  Lapeer. 


Who  Were  tW  Real  PloHen  u  New 
Orle«u7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEBEirrATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  XfST 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  Is  be- 
coming quite  obvious  that  the  so-called 
conspiracy  investigation  being  carried 
out  by  the  New  Orleans  district  attorney 
is  in  reality  a  cheap  publicity  stunt  on 
his  part.  He  has  turned  up  nothing  and 
continues  to  smear  anyone  and  every- 
thing he  touches.  Let  us  hope  that  be 
finally  gives  up  In  the  near  future. 

The  foUowlng  article  from  the  May  15. 
1967.  edition  of  Newsweek,  pretty  well 
exposes  Mr.  Oarrlswi's  "Investigation" 
for  what  it  is.  I  commend  U  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues. 

The  arUcle  follows: 

Tm  J.  P.  K.  "OovariESCT'' 

<N0Tc.— What  lies  behind  New  Orleans  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Jim  Qarrlsoo's  increasingly 
notorious  inveetlgatloo  of  a  "plot"  bo  kill 
John  F.  Kennedy?  To  find  out,  Newsweek 
sent  a  veteran  reporter,  who  covered  the  as- 
saaalnfttlon  and  Its  aftermath,  to  New  Orleans 
(or  Ave  werin.) 

(By  Hugh  Ayneeworth) 

Jim  Oarrlson  Is  rl^t.  There  has  been  a 
oonsplracy  In  New  Orleana—but  It  Is  a  plot 
of  Qarrtson's  own  making.  Zt  Is  a  achexne  to 
Docooct  a  fantastic  "solutloD"  to  the  death 
of  Jotxn  F.  Kennedy,  and  to  make  it  stick; 
in  tills  cause,  the  dutrlct  attorney  and  his 
staff  have  been  Indirect  parues  to  the  death 
of  one  man  and  have  humiliated.  haraMed 
and  financially  gutted  several  others. 

Indeed.  OejTlson's  tactiCB  have  been  even 
more  questionable  than  his  case.  I  have  evi- 
dence that  one  of  the  Rtrapplng  D.A.'k  investi- 
gators offered  an  tinwUlln^  "witness'  tS.OOO 
and  a  Job  with  an  airline — tf  only  he  would 
"All  In  the  facts"  ot  an  allogvd  meeting  to 
fdot  the  death  of  the  Pr«eldent.  I  also  know 
that  when  th«  D-A.'8  oflloe  learned  that  this 
entire  bribery  attempt  bad  been  t«pe-re- 
oorded.  two  of  Qarrlson'i  men  returned  to 
the  "witness"  and.  he  says,  threatenad  blm 
with  physical  harm. 

Another  man  who  spent  many  hour*  with 
District  Attorney  Oarrlson  In  a  vain  attempt 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  assassination-con- 
spiracy theory  has  twice  been  threatened — 
once  by  one  of  the  D.A.**  own  "witnesses."  the 
second  time  by  Oarrlson  himself.  Others — 
Cuban  exiles,  convicts,  drug  addicts,  homo- 
sexuals, bunus — have  been  hounded  in  mon 
subtle  ways.  For  moet  of  Garrison's  victims 
are  extremely  vulnerable  men.  Some  are  al- 
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read;  paylnR  tor  their  Ttilnambaity.  Chief 
among  them  la  CTay  L-  ah*w.  th«  Ke*  Or- 
leani  buaineiBnMi-eocUUte,  who  ncyw  ncm 
irtaJ  on  a  chvte  at  ooMplrlng  to  klU  the 
President. 

Haw  did  II  aJl  begin? 

Garrlion  flrBt  became  earnestly  intereelea 
m  ttie  Kennedy  Maaaslnation  when  he  uul 
Louisiana  Sen.  Bue«n  Long  rode  side  by  Bide 
on  an  airplane  bound  toe  New  Tork-  X^ing 
wOd  he  had  neyer  actually  beUevod  the  War- 
ren oommlielon  report,  that  be  itlll  had 
dmibta.  Oarrleon  later  told  me  that  he  imme- 
diately d«cldad  that  If  eiich  an  important 
man  ttocmght  there  wae  something  cxld  about 
the  caae.  It  was  time  to  start  digging. 

Cleanup:  Oarrleon  la  known  in  New  Or- 
leans se  a  lanart  operator,  a  bit  unorthodox, 
but  nobody's  fool.  He  made  hla  name  by 
cleaning  up  his  old  haunt — the  French  Quar- 
ts  and  putting  a  temporary  halt  to  B-girl 

practices  and  lewd  dancing  in  Its  gaudy  strip 
joints.  lAter.  be  amazed  the  whole  city  by 
Mwnielng  eight  criminal  Judgee  of  taking  too 
many  days  off  and  of  winking  at  Mafla  activ- 
ity But  although  the  Judges  sued  him  for 
Ubel.  OarrUon's  right  to  crltlclM  the  Judiciary 
was  Anally  upheld  by  the  V3.  Supreme  Court. 
Thus,  when  he  flxit  announced  hla  "con- 
spiracy" caae,  most  New  Orleanlans  believed 
that  "Big  Jim  must  have  something." 

What  Oarrtson  had  to  start  with  was  a  col- 
orfully pathetic  "suspect"  named  David  Per- 
rle.  A  onetime  airline  pilots  Ferrle  had  been 
quwtloned  shortly  after  the  assaaalnaUon  on 
the  basis  of  a  tip  that  he  was  Oswald's  "get- 
away pilot."  But  the  tipster  was  an  alcoholic 
who  later  admitted  that  he  had  made  up 
the  story. 

DMpite  his  clean  bUl  of  health  from  the 
FBI  and  Secret  Service,  Ferrle  became  the 
center  of  Garrison's  investlgotJon.  He  was 
qxiectloned  for  hours,  "tailed"  and  subjected 
to  polygraph  teats.  His  acquaintances  were 
qol^Md.  By  February,  word  had  leaked  out 
of  Garrison's   office   that   Pcrrle  was  soon   to 


Barvey  Ovwald.  Rumo  seemed  to  be  tbe  Ideal 
wltiUM.  Be  WM  oool,  calm — "almoet  as  If  be 
was  hypnotiaed."  said  one  attorney.  lx>  and 
behold,  the  defense  later  discovered  that 
Runo  had  been  hypnoUEed— Just  houn  be- 
fore he  teeUfted,  Ruaso  told  the  court  he  had 
stood  around  In  the  apartment  and  listened 
while  Ferrle,  Oswald  and  Shaw  hatched  their 
-plot."  He  could  recall  phrases  like  "avail- 
ability of  exiu,"  "dlveralonary  tactics,"  and 
"trl angulation  of  ctoes  Ire."  Russo  offered  a 
▼arlety  of  unconvincing  reasons  why  be  had 
never  mentioned  the  meeting  to  anyone 
before. 

Oarrlaon  produced  another  unusual  "wit- 
ness" at  the  hearing,  a  a7-year-old  Negro 
drug  addict.  Vernon  Bundy  said  that  while 
sitting  on  the  lakefront  one  morning  waiting 
to  "pop"  a  cap  of  heroin  he  looked  up  and 
say  Oswald  being  handed  a  wad  of  money 
by  Shaw.  Bundy  admitted  he  had  a  four-cap- 
a-day  habit  at  that  time  and  had  been  on 
drugs  since  the  age  of  13.  One  defense  attor- 
ney asked  Bundy  how  he  c»uld  support  such 
a  demanding  heroin  habit  when  the  cost 
would  be  nearly  twice  his  salary  each  week. 
"I  steal  sometimes,"  Bundy  replied. 

After  the  three  Judges  on  the  hearing  panel 
•greed  that  the  Russo  and  Bundy  testimony 
was  enough  "evidence"  to  bind  Shaw  over 
for  trial,  one  Judge  told  a  friend  at  the  race- 
track that  although  Garrison  really  didn't 
have  enough  to  bind  the  defendant  over,  he 
and  his  fellow  Judges  had  been  fascinated  by 
how  weU  Russo  stuck  to  his  story  for  two 
days.  Many  hypnotists  probably  were  not  so 
Impressed. 

Garrison  did  not  stop  with  Ruaso  and 
Bundy.  His  men  tried  to  get  another  "wit- 
ness" to  shore  up  his  conspiracy  charge,  tn 
fact,  they  tried  about  M.OOO  worth. 

Less  than  a  week  befc«-e  Shaw's  pretrial 
hearing,    two   Investigators   from   Garrison's 


tti*  Investlg&tor  couldn't  quite  recall  for 
•ure.  Lolsel  added:  "Clay  Shaw  wanted  soms 
of  his  methods  used,  or  his  tboughu.  you 
know,  used.  But  anyway,  that's  what  we  have 
In  mind— elong  that  line." 

SuggeeUon:    'Was  Al  at  the  meeting?  "  the 
attwney  saked.  Lolsel -said:   "No.  Al  wasn't 
at  the  meeting."  But  Lolsel  suggested  that 
Dave  Ferrle  had  Udd  Beaubouef  all  about  It. 
The   attorney   th'm   asked  how   they   would 
eiplaln  BeauboueTs  failure  to  come  forward 
prior  to  this.  "I'll  tell  you  how  we  go  about 
that  problem,"  said  Lolsel.  "Well,  Dave  Ferrle. 
bless  his  soul.  Is  gone.  Al  was  scared  of  Dave. 
AJ  has  a  family,  you  know.  When  Al  first  met 
t>ftve,  he  was  a  single  man.  Al  has  a  family 
now.  AJ  was  threatened  by  Dave,  you  know. 
to  never  divulge  this.  Al  or  his  family  would 
be  taken  care  of.  You  understand.  Now  that 
poor  Dave  Is  gone,  Al  has  voluntarily  come 
forth    and   told   of    his    knowledge.  I   mean 
there's  99.990   irays   we   can  skin   tbat  cat. 
you  know.  I  mean,  it's  something,  you  know 
.  .  .  That's  his  patnoUo  duty  .  .  .  He's  plac- 
ing hli  family,  you  know,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  D.A.'s  office  because  he  must  clear  his 
conscience  .  .  .  and  as  an  upstanding  citizen." 
"Check  Back":   Beaubouef  told  Lolsel  that 
he  really  knew  nothing  about  any  plot  con- 
cerning  Feme  or  the  asaasalnaUon.   But  he 
offered  to  take  the  "truth  serum,"  hypnotism, 
polygraph  tesu,  anything.  He  had  one  ques- 
tion. Would  they  sUU  give  him  the  Job  If  he 
turned  out  to  be  of  no  help  to  them?  Lolsel 
said:  "I'll  have  to  check  back  with  the  boas." 
When   the   D.A.'s    men    learned    that    the 
meeting  in  the  attorney's  office  had  been  re- 
corded on  tope.  Lolsel  and  a  colleague  re- 
turned to  threaten  Beaubouef.  He  was  told 
If  he  got  in  the  way  he  would  be  shot.  Then 
they  hauled  him  down  to  the  courthouse  and 
made  him  sign  a  statement  that  aatd.  In  ef- 
fect    that    he   dldnt   oooslder   the   offer  ot 
gS  000  and  a  job  as  a  bribe.  They  told  him 


office    visited    an    unemployed    yoiuig    ^   ^  ,.  *.  ;^  ki™-  t^ 

nam^  Alvln  Beaubouef  at  his  New  Orleans     blunUy  that  they  had     enough  oo  him     to 
home.   They    told   the  aiyear-old   they   had     ruin  him.  Today,  wltto  a  wife,  an  "-nionth- 

s?=ttrs.r.r.^rcs:j  E^-:S€-H£;7rS  ^^"L-T::i'r-£-:^iE^^ 

farce"  and  told      them   substantiate  the  alleged   plot.   Beau- 
bouef  told   them   he   couldn't  do   anything 

without  talking  to  his  attorney.  They  made  * 
date  for  3:30  the  next  afternoon  at  the  law- 
yer's office. 

"Just  Like  That":  One  of  the  two  investi- 
gators.  Ly  n   Lolsel,   a   New   Orleans   poltce- 

fnm.n  uuS  ::••-  i  to  GarrUon's  office,  showed  up. 

What  h&u  ix>lsel  told  Beaubouef  the  night 

before,  the  attorney  asked?  "I  told  him  wo 

had  liberal  expense  money."  Lolsel  replied. 

"And  I  said  the  hoes  is  In  a  poslUon  to  put 

him  In  a  Job,  alao  that  he  would  make  a  hero 

out  of  him.  Instead  of  a  villain,  you  under- 
stand ...  1  mean  we  can  change  the  story 

around,   you   know,   to  positively,  beyond  a 

shadow  of  a  doubt  .  .  .  Tou  know,  eliminate 

him.  you  know.  Into  any  kind  of  a  conspiracy 

or  what  have  you."  The  attorney  wanted  to 

know  more  about  the  offer  of  money.  Lolsel 

answered ;  'T  would  venture  to  say  .  .  .  WeU. 

I'm.  you  know  .  .  .  fairly  oert&ln  we  could 

put  ftS.OOO  on  him."  Be  snapped  his  Angers. 

"Juet  like  that,  you  know." 

Lolsel  was  saked  about  the  promise  of  a 

Job.  "I  doo't  know."  the  burly  cop  said   "I'm 

sure  he  would  have  to  go  up  through  the 

ranks,  you  know.  The  first  year  or  two  he 

might  sUy  In  a  room  In  the  back  with  the 
charts  or  something   ...  I  don't  know.  Then 

he  advances  a  little  farther.  Then  he's  a  co- 
pilot .  ,  .  Then  he's  a  pilot."  Beaubouers 
lawyer  asked  U  this  was  Oarrlson'i  Idea,  If 
"the  boss"  meant  Jim  Garrison?  Lolsel  re- 
plied that  It  did. 

Then  Lolsel  laid  out  the  "conspiracy  plot" 
to  which  Beaubouef  presumably  would  tes- 
tify. He  discussed  "crose  flre"  and  escape 
routes.  As  Lolsel  "recalled"  It.  Ferrle  and 
Shaw  bad  been  arguing  In  the  apartment — 
or  maybe  It  had  been  Oewald  and  Bhaw— 


of  consptraclee.  Through 
the  D.A.'b  investigation 

friends  he  would  sue  Oarrlaon  If  he  were  ar- 
rceted.  But  as  the  weeks  wore  on.  Ferrle.  not 
a  strong  or  stable  man  under  the  best  of 
eirctimstances.  began  to  show  the  strain. 
Then,  suddenly  on  Feb.  23,  he  died — of  a 
maaalve  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Suicide :  Garrison  crowed  that  Ferrle"* 
death  was  "an  apparent  suicide"  and  he 
warned  that  same  week:  "We  know  who  the 
rest  of  them  are.  The  only  way  they  are  going 
to  get  away  from  us  Is  to  kill  themselves."  A 
week  after  Ferrle's  death.  Garrison  ruefully 
admitted  to  me  In  his  home.  "Te&h.  we 
helped  km  the  son  of  a  bitch." 

Shortly  after  Ferrle's  fortultoti*  death  Gar- 
rison proclaimed  that  he  had  "solved"  the 
President's  aasasslnaUon;  that  he  knew  the 
Individuals  involved,  the  cities  and  other  de- 
tails at  the  "plot."  Arrests  would  be  forth- 
coming, and  convictions  too.  "Don't  bet 
against  ua."  the  district  attorney  warned. 

Two  days  later,  a  "crucial  wltnesa" 
miraculously  appeared.  Perry  Raymond 
Rxiaso.  a  as -year -old  Insurance  salesman 
from  nearby  Baton  Rouge,  claimed  that  he 
had  known  David  Ferrle  well  and  that  Ferrle 
had  once  aald  Prealdent  Kennedy  should 
have  been  killed  for  hi*  bungling  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  disaster.  Garrison  assigned  former 
boxer  Andrew  J.  Scl&mbra,  31  one  year  out  of 
law  school,  to  Interview  R\is»o.  After  his  flrst 
conversation  with  Russo  Sclambra  filed  a 
3.500-word  memo  In  which  he  failed  to  men- 
tion anything  about  an  aasaaslnfttlon  plot. 

Ideal  Witness:  But  later,  after  being  given 
"truth  serum"  (sodltmi  pentothal)  and  be- 
ing prompted.  Russo  testified  at  length  tn  a 
pretrial  hearing  about  a  key  "conspiracy" 
meeting  held  in  Ferrle's  apartment  which 
atoo  suppoMdlr  unroUed  Clay  Shaw  and  Lm 


D-A.  holds  over  his  head  as  he  is  about  phyal- 
cai  barm. 

So  It  goea  in  New  Orleans,  where  several 
sic  on  the  hot  seat  whUe  Garrison  thra«h« 
around  for  "evidence"  to  Implicate  them  and 
keep  himself  In  the  headlines.  In  the  latest 
wrinkle  last  week  the  dUtrtct  attorney 
brought  into  his  InvesUgatlon  two  men 
named  Oswald  (Julius  J.  and  William  S) 
whose  only  connection  with  the  aeslaslna- 
tlon  seemed  to  be  that  they  worked  at  a 
New  Orleans  coffee  company  that  once  em- 
ployed Lee  Harvey  Oewaid. 

Compoelte  Conspirator:  In  the  beginning. 
Garrison  theorized  that  Lee  Harvey  was  an 
anU-Castro  agent  whoee  original  mission 
was  to  kill  the  Cuban  <Jctotor.  When  Oswald 
could  not  gel  to  Cuba,  the  DJi.  charged,  the 
plot  "turned  around"  and  the  plotters  (an- 
gered over  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco)  set  up 
Oswald  In  the  Kennedy  killing  But  Garri- 
son's theory  has  undergone  so  many  per- 
mutaUons  that  bis  ccmpoalle  conspirator 
now  would  probably  be  equal  part*  Oswald, 
homosexual,  right-wing  exWemlst.  FBI  agent. 
Coaa  Nostra  hood,  CIA  operaUve  and  Rusaian 
double  agent. 

There  Is  still  some  feeling  in  New  Orleans 
that  Big  Jim  must  have  something.  But 
now  that  the  facts  of  the  real  "conspiracy" 
are  beginning  to  emerge  there.  Qarrlsoa 
seems  to  be  losing  his  confidence.  He  la  hsv- 
Ing  trouble  sleeping,  and  he  says  that  a 
hired  "torpedo"  from  Havana  U  sulking 
him. 

The  real  question  In  New  Orleans  Is  no 
longer  whether  Oarrtson  has  "solved"  the 
assassination.  The  quesUon  is  bow  long  the 
people  of  the  dty  and  the  nation's  praes  wlU 
allow  this  travesty  of  Justice  to  continue. 
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ProfrtM    •(    Ftdcral    Water    PoDulira 
CoBtrol  ProfTUi 


EXTENSION  OF  REltARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGElL 

OP  mcHiauf 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress, 
working  with  the  States,  has  made  an 
Important  beginning  In  meeting  the 
water  pollution  problems  In  our  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  The  disgraceful  condi- 
tion of  these  bodies  of  water  has  been 
not  only  harmful  to  flsh  and  animal  life, 
but  has  been  a  threat  to  health  and.  in 
some  cases,  has  made  recreation  all  but 
Impossible. 

A  former  Member  of  this  body,  the 
Representative  frcan  Milwaukee.  Andrew 
J.  Blemlller,  recently  made  a  statement 
on  this  subject  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  dealing  with 
progress  of  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program.  Mr.  Blemlller  testified 
as  director  of  the  Department  of  Le^rls- 
latlon  of  the  AFL-CIO.  which  has  long 
been  active  In  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
waters  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  believe  what  Mr. 
Blemlller  said  should  be  carefully 
weighed  by  us  all.  I  Include  the  testimony 
In  the  RxcORh  as  follows: 

dTATOKKICT  BT  AlfllKrW  J.  BIXICIU.SS,  DtaECTOS, 

D^saTMorr  or  Leguoj^ttom,  AjccEicAif 
FutsaATiON  or  Labob  and  Congbess  or  In- 
ODvraiAi.  OaoANizATiONs.  to  thx  Stmcoic- 
kcrrm  oh  Rtvciu  and  HAaaoaa  or  not 
HouBS  Oouunrxz  on  Pxtblic  Wobks  Deal- 
iKO  WrrH  Pmocacss  or  thk  Fedexal  Wates 

POLLtmON    OOT'TrsOC.    PlOOaAU 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  An^-CIO  has  a  long- 
standing oonunltment  in  support  ot  sound 
and  vigorous  i»t>grams  to  clean  up  America's 
waters.  In  line  with  this  commitment,  the 
AnLr-OIO  Executive  OouncU  recently  Issued 
a  statement  on  water  poUutton  oontrol.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  this  statement  be 
Included  with  my  tesumony  as  part  of  the 
record  of  tiieee  hearings. 

The  potnu  of  major  weakness  In  the  prea- 
snt  federal  water  pollution  oontrol  program 
were  set  forth  by  the  APl,-CIO  KxecuUve 
Oouncll  BS  follows  : 

1.  nmnuu.  oaANTs-nv-Am  to  LocALmca 

In  1067,  Cbngress  amended  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorise  a 
ooDfitrucUon  grants  program  totalling  g34 
billion  for  four  yeara,  azvd  beginning  fiscal 
year  1M8  with  an  authodaatlon  of  g4&0 
mlllloa. 

The  BtSO  million  autbonaatlon  for  fiscal 
IdftS  repreeenCed  a  cut  at  9160  million  from 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  rock  bottom  figure  if  the  waste 
treatment  plant  construction  programs  of 
the  towns  and  particularly  the  larger  ottlea. 
were  to  move  forward. 

The  191M  amendments  also  removed  the 
statutory  celling  on  federal  matching  against 
estimated  costs  of  a  local  waste  treatment 
plant,  and  set  forth  Incentlvee  to  the  Stattv 
u>  put  more  flnandal  resources  Into  the 
■ewoge  treatment  construction  program. 
Tbese  Incentives  provided  a  basic  80%  fed* 
eral  matching  grant  against  the  project  cost 
regardleas  of  state  activity:  40%  federal 
matching  If  the  state  matched  80%.  and  50% 
If  the  state  matched  36%  and  had  estab- 
lished adequate  water  quality  standards. 

The  Prealdenta  budget  has  requested  only 


•300  minioo  for  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram, at  which  It  eetlmatee  that  only  glfiS 
mUllon  will  be  spent  in  Oscai  ises.  As  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  stated: 

"It  Is  most  urgent  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriate the  full  $460  million  authorized  by 
the  1940  Amendments  to  the  Fedwal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  .  .  .  Such  appropria- 
tion Is  needed  by  the  large  dties  and  ts  es- 
sential to  stimulate  state  leglalatures  to 
provide  their  own  matching  grant  programs." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  evident  tn  assessing  the 
waste  treatment  needs  of  the  nation's  larger 
dtlee,  that  even  If  the  full  authorlaaUon  of 
•4M)  million  were  appropriated  for  Oacal 
196B.  this  would  sUll  fall  far  short  of  stimu- 
lating needed  construction.  The  needs  far 
exceed  present  state  and  local  resources,  and 
the  currently  authorised  M50  million  federal 
contribution  is  a  rock  bottom  minimum. 

Therefore,  I  repeat  the  urging  of  our  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  CouncU  that  Congress  appro- 
priate the  full  M&O  million  authorteed  to 
stimulate  state  matching  grant  waste  treat- 
ment construction  programs. 

t.   MAMPOWEX   KXXDS 

Increases  in  capital  investments  to  con- 
struct waste  treatment  planta,  and  Install 
water  pollution  control  equipment,  are  not 
enough  In  themselves  to  clean  up  America's 
dirty  waters. 

One  crucial  deficiency  Is  lack  of  trained 
manpower — particularly  In  research  and  de- 
velopment personnel — In  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  and  in  private  industry  as 
well. 

In  1960,  the  AFL-CIO  recommended  an  im- 
mediate manpower  study  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  determine  how  many  people  and  what 
skills  are  needed  to  operate  the  programs 
In  the  field.  We  continue  to  endorse  such  a 
study  keyed  to  the  program  set  forth  in  the 
1&66  Amendments  to  the  Act.  Until  eucta  a 
study  has  been  accocnpllshed  the  nation  Is 
groping  tn  the  dark  In  attonptlng  to  asacas 
and  meet  the  expanding  needs  for  new  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  technical  people  with 
a  wide  range  of  skills,  and  operators  of  more 
sophisticated  waste   treatment  plants. 


The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support 
stretigthening  and  streamlining  of  the  en- 
forcement provi&ions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sould  be 
given  authority  to  impose  water  quality 
standards  on  navigable,  ss  well  as  Interstate 
waters,  and  to  call  a  conference  over  a  poUu- 
tion  situation  if  It  is  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  warrant  federal  action,  without  waiting 
for  the  state  to  move. 

The  two  presently  established  six-months 
%'aitlng  periods  should  be  ellmlnAted:  (1) 
between  the  Secretary's  recommfr^Ddations  for 
remedial  action  after  the  conference  and  be- 
fore calling  a  public  hearing  end  (3)  after 
he  sends  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  hearing  board  to  the  parties  Involved 
before  he  takes  action  to  abate. 

4.  iNTzaAGXNCT  paom.Kiis 

ABderaj  grants-in-aid  for  local  sewer  and 
waste  treatment  plants  are  administered  by 
three  cabinet  departments  beside  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  (i )  Under  the  Bouatng 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  lOltS.  the  De- 
partment of  HUD  provides  grants-in-aid  at 
S0%  matching  of  projects  costs  for  sewage 
collection  facilities  at  a  local  level.  (3)  Some 
money  Is  available  from  the  Deptu-tment  of 
C-ommerce  for  sewers  through  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  (3)  Finally, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  administers  a 
program  to  make  grants  and  loans  for  small 
town  sewer  and  water  projects  under  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration. 

We  have  received  reports  of  great  mls- 
underetandlng  and  confusion  among  locall- 
Ues  ss  to  how  to  proceed,  and  glacial  slow- 
ness on  the  part  of  federal  agencies  proc«aa- 
ing  local  applications  for  federal  grants  in 


the  field.  Towxu  and  dtlea  paas  bond  Issues 
geared  to  federal  assistance  and  fruitlessly 
wait  for  their  ai^llcatlona  to  be  approved  at 
a  federal  level.  Other  localities  defer  bond 
issues  which  could  have  been  ratified,  in 
hope  of  federal  aid  which  Is  not  forthcoming 
because  of  bureaucratic  bottlenecks  in 
WashlngtoD. 

We  hope  this  committee  wUl  recommend 
•ome  sort  of  an  agency  processing  olBce  be 
created  within  the  Executive  Department  in 
order  that  applications  of  localities  for  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  sewage  collection  and 
Interceptors  sytitems  and  other  water  facul- 
ties be  quickly  and  et&clentiy  cateBorlaed 
and  sent  along  the  road  to  processing, 
s.  BinECxAX.  TAX  BCHDTn  TO  vmuaxMi 

I  wish  to  make  plain  tlie  AFL-CIO's  strong 
oppoelUoQ  to  any  special  tax  inducements, 
such  as  Uberallaed  depreciation,  to  Induce 
industry  to  place  in  operation  ncceasary 
water  pollution  oontrol  and  preventive  equip- 
ment In  their  planta.  'Hie  hardahlp  cases 
could  be  handled,  not  by  Uberallaed  deprecia- 
tion, but  by  a  low-Interest  long-term  federal 
loan  program. 

A  business  magaalne  oarrled  an  artide 
opposing  spedal  tax  induoamenta.  Hie  arti- 
cle in  the  November  IB,  I9tt  issue  of  Forbes 
Magaalne  made  these  points: 

The  more  sensible  U.S.  Manufacturers  have 
already  started  or  are  about  to  put  into  the 
works  measures  necessary  to  halt  their 
plants'  pollution  of  water  .  .  .  Becatise  the 
ending  of  major  water  pollatioa  not  only 
should  be  done — it  htu  (emphasis  author's) 
to  be  done  .  .  . 

Anyone  who  Is  now  building  a  plank  which 
normally  includes  processes  which  Involve 
pollution  is  really  n^llgent.  nay.  stupid  If 
he  doesnt  build  Into  It  a  method  or  means 
of  meeting  the  problem.  Converting  older 
plants  and  processes  wUl  be  costly,  but  It 
must  eventually  be  done  .  .  .  The  footlagger 
within  an  Industry  won't  long  maintain  any 
cost  advantage  because  on  local,  state  and 
federal  levels,  penalties  and  effective  enforce- 
ment are  oo  the  way  .  .  . 

"No  one  runs  a  factory  without  flgurlng  as 
a  necessary  operating  expenae  the  cost  for 
power,  the  cost  of  heat,  the  ooat  of  land. 
and  so  forth.  From  now  on  in  one  must  In- 
clude the  equally  necessary  cost  of  not  pol- 
luting .  .  ." 

e.  ci.a*mHQ  -up  raixaAX,  XMSTAUJiTtOKa 

Before  the  federal  government  can  asstune 
a  righteous  poae  with  states,  localities  and 
private  industry.  It  should  clean  up  Its  own 
bouse.  Unfortunately,  since  President  John- 
son Issued  his  Executive  Order  calling  oo  all 
departments  and  sgenclee  to  clean  up  their 
efDuents.  very  little  has  been  done  to  carry 
his  directive  Into  effect. 

We  hope  that  this  committee  will  strongly 
urge  that  this  sttuation  be  inunediately  cor- 
rected. 

The  American  people  are  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  deplorable  quality  of  their  rtvers.  lakes, 
and  streams.  They  want  them  cleaned  up. 
The  water  pollution  control  program  wtUob 
raised  such  hopes  when  enacted  last  year, 
must  not  be  aUowed  to  be  stalled  by  lack  of 
funds,  inadequate  trained  manpower,  slack 
or  cumbersome  enforcement,  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities, and  bureaucratic  ineSclenoy 
in  the  federal  government. 


Fircarau  Coatrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Off 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  nw  TOKX 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPRSSEHTATIVES 

Thurtdav,  May  It.  liST 
Mr.    McCarthy.   Mr.  speaker,   tbs 
New  York  Post  took  note  In  »  recent 
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editorial  of  claims  that  clvlUan  possess 
may  be  needed  to  help  put  down  violence 
in  the  clUes.  The  real  target  of  such  pro- 
posals, the  editorial  contended,  la  not 
crime,  but  proposed  Federal  legislation 
that  would  place  sensible  controls  on  the 
shipment  and  sale  of  firearms. 

Critics  of  this  legislation  miss  the  point 
that  one  of  the  major  causes  of  violent 
crime  in  this  country  Is  the  easy  acces- 
sibility of  rifles  and  pistols  by  criminals 
and  the  mentally  ill.  I  commend  the 
editorial  to  your  attention  and  respect- 
fully ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcokd  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

{ Pram  tbe  New  York  Post.  &Uy  8.  1M7 ) 
Th«  Ottk  liOBST's  Poi.Tnc*i.  HouhUp 

The  KatloBAl  Blflc  Amui  claim  that  posaca 
<rf  pun -waving  citizen*  may  be  "eaeentUl" 
to  help  put  down  "the  kind  of  mob  violence 
that  has  swept  many  American  cities"  la  an 
attempted  political  holdup. 

The  real  target  1«  legisIaUon  to  control  the 
sale  and  slilpment  of  guns  and  tbe  late«t 
KEtA  blast  Is  aimed  at  terrorlEtng  both 
citizens  and  Congrefismen. 

Am  usual,  the  gun  lobbyists  Incompletely 
invoke  the  Second  Amendment.  Tbey  never 
tire,  oi  quoting  the  part  that  says  ".  .  .  the 
light  o(  the  people  to  keep  and  l>e»r  arms 
shall  not  be  Uimnged."  Tbey  rarely  stnaa  the 
Orst  half  of  that  secUon.  which  be«lns:  "A 
well  regulated  mllltla,  bemg  neeesury  to  tHe 
•Mnirlty  of  a  free  state  .  . 

This  may  be  the  first  Ume  they  liave  so 
wtdly  proclaimed  themselves  the  Volc«  of 
VlgUantlsm.  They  are  not  Interested  In  regu- 
laUon  but  In  recklessness.  They  asaaOl  mob 
rule  but  would,  In  fact,  contribute  to  arming 
mobe.  The  dlsantjou*  effect  would  be  to  pro- 
mote wldspreod  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

If  there  Is  any  hope  of  helping  prevent 
such  tragedies  sa  recent  sniper  attacks  here 
and  the  murders- suicide  In  Brooklyn  tills 
past  weekend.  It  lies  In  sUff  regulations  on 
tbe  sale  and  shipment  of  guns. 


tbe  Ideals  that  make  lhc*e  Unlt«d  States  a 
democracy.  PrtvUege.  for  the  ability  to  give, 
and  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  bom  In 
a  land  where  my  life,  mind  and  Ideals  are 
my  own. 

"To  serve  our  coantry  as  a  fighting  man 
IB  a  trust  bestowed  on  me  by  tbe  people. 
It  Is  my  hope  for  millions  outside  our  border* 
who  suffer  under  the  rampage  of  tyranny, 
the  abeence  of  Justice  and  freedom. 

"As  an  American  fighting  man,  I  find  faith 
In  my  God  and  courage  from  those  who  have 
gone  before  me.  My  reason  for  service  Is  a 
symbol  for  aU  men  to  see  that  sacrifice  of 
my  fellow  Americans  was  not  In  vain. 

"1  make  no  claim  to  another's  land  or 
government  but  stand  ready  at  the  borders 
of  freedom,  not  as  an  aggresaor.  but  as  a 
defender:  and  tbe  nations  of  the  world  wlU 
know  that  "the  pursuit  of  happiness"  Is 
more  than  spoken  words,  but  a  way  of  life. 

"The  orders  I  receive  are  derived  from  the 
people  and  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

"l/t.  JoMJi  L.  Bamks  m.  uaAP.- 

The  words  above  are  an  epitaph  for  their 
author. 

John  Banks  in  was  34  years  old  when 
tile  four-engine  transport  plane  be  was  co- 
piloting  In  South  Vietnam  crashed,  taking 
bU  life. 

The  short  essay  entitled  "I  Am  An  Ameri- 
can" was  written  by  young  Banks  for  an 
easay  contest  and  was  between  pages  of  a 
■crapboofc  that  he  had  entrusted  to  his  best 
friend  the  day.  before  he  was  killed.  Ttu 
friend  returned  the  scrapbook  to  Bank's 
father,  a  resident  of  Superior.  Wise. 


For  Those  Who  Wooder  Why 


NiaeteeBtfa  Auivertary  of  Israel 
Indepett^oacc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  axowoA 
D)  THB  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1»S7 

Mr.  HAOAJJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Amer- 
ican today  need  be  reminded  that  we  are 
living  In  tragic  times  Dally  we  are  In- 
sulted by  acta  of  sedition  against  our 
Nation.  We  watch  our  flag  blasphemed 
and  desecrated.  We  hear  our  youth  urged 
to  bum  their  draft  cards  In  defiance  ot 
the  law.  And  In  Vietnam  our  young  men 
die. 

For  those  who  wonder  why  our  mili- 
tary men  In  Vietnam  are  the  finest  we 
have  ever  placed  In  the  field,  and  for 
these  who  wonder  why  they  face  death 
dally  with  resolve  and  pride  In  their 
country,  I  submit  the  following  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Veterans  ot  Foreign 
Wars  magazine: 

rot  THOSE  Who  WoKKia  Wht 

"I  am  ui  Anwrlcan — (lefeiuler  of  rreedoizi 
and  guardian  of  tbe  iifttlon 

'"Tbe  lervlce  I  render  to  my  country  U  not 
only  duty,  but  an  honor  and  b  prtvllege. 
Z>uty,  aa  a  clUaen  wboae  life  bolde  reapon- 
■IbUlty  for  country  In  blgb  regard.  Honor,  m 
an  Individual  before  Ood  wltb  lerpeet  tor 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoanu 
IN  TBE  HOtlSE  or  BIPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  19S7 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  wUl 
recall  how  elated  all  of  us  who  had  long 
fought  for  the  Independence  of  Israel 
and  the  restoration  of  that  great  land  to 
its  lustrous  place  In  the  family  of  nations 
were  on  May  15.  19  years  ago.  when 
Israel,  with  the  hearty  recognlUon  and 
support  of  our  country,  became  an  Inde- 
pendent nation. 

The  dream  of  the  wandering  Jew  who 
for  2,000  years  had  tramped,  often  prod- 
ded and  persecuted,  across  the  face  of 
the  earth,  seeking  ever  to  return  once 
more  to  his  old  home  In  the  sacred  soil 
of  Israel  had  been  realized. 

Now,  19  years  later.  Israel  Is  again  a 
great  state,  dedicated  and  determined 
to  preserve  Its  Integrity,  territorial,  eco- 
nomic, intellectual,  and  spiritual.  It  la 
not  only  the  clUdel  but  the  symbol  of 
democracy  In  the  Middle  East;  it  has 
brought  new  techniques  and  shown  a 
new  way  of  life  to  that  ancient  part  of 
the  good  earth. 

In  this  morning's  news,  however  there 
were  Items  concerning  the  recent  move- 
ment of  Egyptian  troops  toward  the  bor- 
ders of  Israel  and  strong  Indications  that 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Syrians  were  plan- 
ning another  raid  into  Israeli  territory. 
Other  announcements  In  the  last  few 
days  have  shown  again  the  refusal  of 
the  Syrians  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of 
Armlsttce  Commission  and 


theOBOed  Ai 


their  continued  Intransigence  over  the 
Issues  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  Once 
again,  the  Arab  states  have  raised  a 
loaded  and  primed  weapon  to  the  head 
of  the  Israelis  and  have  threatened  to 
pull  the  trigger  that  may  mean  ttie  death 
of  the  ofily  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  to  the  valiant  people  of  Israel, 
living  in  this  cotistant  state  of  fear  for 
their  rery  existence  Is  nothing  new.  They 
have  faced  the  tyranny  of  Arab  aggres- 
siveness for  the  past  19  years  without 
ever  lowering  for  a  brief  moment  their 
determination,  their  devotion,  their  per- 
severance or  their  resolve.  The  nation 
they  have  created  from  a  barren  and  hos- 
tile land,  literally  devoid  of  the  simplest 
amenities,  is  a  nation  that  shall  last  as 
long  as  free  men  have  the  last  vestige 
of  i»wer  to  resist  the  unreasonable  at- 
tempts of  dictatorial  rtUers  bent  on  their 
destruction. 

Prom  the  most  humble  begltuUngs,  the 
Israeli  people  have  risen  to  a  position  of 
respect  and  dignity  in  the  world  com- 
munity. Progress  is  a  word  made  obso- 
lete by  the  hard  working  Jews  now  living 
in  the  ancient  and  venerated  land  where 
the  pit)phets  and  kings  of  the  Hebrew 
people  first  established  the  chosen  na- 
tion. Centuries  of  wandering  among  hos- 
tile and  unfriendly  nations  did  not  dull 
the  zeal  or  the  creativity  of  the  Jews,  for 
their  nation  has  become,  in  19  short 
years,  the  model  of  excellence  and 
growth  for  the  whole  world.  The  greatest 
tribute  that  can  be  given,  so  it  is  said, 
is  imitation.  In  emerglt^g  nations  In 
Africa  and  Asia,  Israeli  teachers  are 
showing  young  men  and  women  the 
methods  and  the  techniques  used  In  Is- 
rael so  that  the  newer  countries  can  copy 
them  and  try  to  gain  the  self-respect 
that  comes  with  independence. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Israel  and  to  the 
courageous  people  who  have  built  this 
land.  Israel  has  demonstrated  that  dili- 
gence and  labor  can  still  pave  the  way 
to  success.  The  brave  men  and  women  of 
this  beleaguered  state  have  shown  the 
world  that  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  did 
not  die  with  the  19  century.  Despite  the 
belligerent  Arab  states  surrounding  the 
oasis  of  Justice  In  Israel,  the  people  of 
the  land  that  produced  our  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  heritage  have  never  lowered  their 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Israel  should  not  have  to  burden  her- 
self with  a  large  defense  force  to  protect 
herself  against  Arab  and  communistic 
aggression.  That  protection  should  be 
afforded  by  the  United  Nations.  H  the 
United  Nations  is  unwilling  or  incapable 
of  affording  such  security,  I  think,  pur- 
suant to  my  resolution  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  146,  the  United  States  and  Is- 
rael should  enter  Into  a  mutual  defense 
pact  so  that  the  aggre-ssiors  would  know 
that  if  the  Integrity  of  Israel  is  threat- 
ened the  United  States  will  come  to  her 
defense.  I  believe  that  is  the  policy  of 
our  country  but  that  policy  would  be 
clear  beyond  any  possibility  ot  doubt 
In  the  minds  erf  the  Arabs  and  Commu- 
nists if  we  were  to  enter  into  a  formal 
Instrument  of  such  character. 

It  U  with  great  pride  that  I  Join  the 
many  friends  of  Israel  during  these  days 
of  celebration  and  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  flood  of  good  wishes  that 
dfsffpds  upon  this  great  state  In  the 
Middle  East.  On  this  10th  anniversary 
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of  the  Independence  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
we  honor  tbe  achievements  of  the  Israelis 
and  offer  our  fervent  wish  that  they  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  ever  more  satisfying 
success. 


Mrs.  Faje  Preiser — Ske  Givei  Her  Heart 
io  CUIdrea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1967 

BAr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  nu- 
merous civic,  cultural,  social,  and  hu- 
manitarian activities  In  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area,  one  usually  finds  that 
Faye  Pre&ser  has  been  lending  a  help- 
ing hand.  Her  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  and  under  priv- 
ileged have  earned  for  her  a  place  of  high 
esteem  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  Clevelanders.  She  has  given 
generously  of  her  time  and  efforts  to  help 
others  and  has  earned  the  profound  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  those  with  whom 
she  has  worked.  This  vivacious  woman 
has  a  natural  aptitude  for  usefulnese  to 
our  community.  She  charges  into  a  cam- 
paign for  the  betterment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate with  the  same  vivacity  and  ani- 
mation that  ha^  stimulated  incentive  In 
and  Imparted  inspiration  to  those  who 
work  with  her  and  under  her  able  direc- 
tion. 

The  quotation — "The  heart  that  cares 
remembers"  applies  dlrectjy  to  Faye 
Presaer,  for  she  never  forgets  a  neec^. 
unfortunate  child. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  Include  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Bob  Seltzer,  in  the  Cleve- 
land Press  of  May  4,  1967.  which  further 
dellneatea  the  activities  of  this  very  fine 
and  remarkable  lady: 

SHK  GTVKS  HZK  HxaAT  to  CHnj}KEM 

Indoinlta.bl«  li  tbe  word  that  typifies  Faye 
Preseer.  who  devotea  much  time  and  effort  to 
retarded  children  despite  periodic  attackB  of 
coronary  thromboel*  that  twice  nearly  took 
her  llle, 

Mr*.  Preaser,  a  graying  blond  of  58  whose 
Tltality  and  enthuslaam  are  contagious.  Is  an 
honorary  director  of  tbe  Parents  Volunteer 
AsaoctaUon  for  Retarded  Children  <PVA),  a 
non-profit  organisation. 

She  also  Is  preaident  of  Ohio  DRIVE  ladles' 
Auxiliary  (Democrat.  RepubUcan,  Independ- 
ent Voter  BducatlOD) ,  the  dlAall  unit  of  the 
pollUcol  arm  of  Teamster*  CouncU  41.  Her 
husband.  William.  Is  preaident  of  the  council. 

Mrs.  Presaer  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  In  PVA 
In  isse  and,  being  an  able  organizer,  re- 
cruited other  volunteers  among  the  DRIVE 
Auxiliary  to  help  her  attain  the  goals  of  PVA : 
rcaetu-ch,  training  of  teachers,  additional 
classrooms  and  an  institution  for  retarded  In 
Northeastern  Ohio. 

Io  1960  she  was  Instrumental  In  arranging 
for  the  Teamsters  Council  to  spoasor  a  musi- 
cal show  at  Music  Hall  which  raised  VIT.OOO 
to  aid  retarded  children.  Now  Paye  has  per- 
suaded her  husb&ad  to  approve  a  testimonial 
dinner  In  bis  honor  b;  the  Teamsters.  Preaser 
consented  only  on  condition  that  proceeds  go 
to  the  PVA, 

The  dinner  wlU  b«  bald  Jun*  M  at  ths 
Sheraton -Clereland  Hotel,  with  tickets  at 
•100  and  WO.  rt  la  being  organlaed  by  a 
eommlttee  of  SO  beaded  by  Common  PIsm 
Judge  Victor  Cobea. 


Mrs.  Preaser.  compassionate  and  Ideallstle. 
came  to  America  frocn  her  native  Austria- 
Hungary  with  an  uncle  at  the  age  of  five  to 
Join  her  parents  here.  At  18  she  left  OlenvUls 
High  School  to  marry  Presaer,  then  1ft. 

In  IBSO.  she  was  asked  to  contribute  to  tbs 
PVA,  and  Joined  the  organlxatton.  PVA 
opened  a  nursing  school  In  IMtO  at  10538 
Park  Lane,  and  Faye's  first  task  was  a  Christ- 
mas stocking  drive.  It  became  an  annual 
event.  She  was  named  honorary  director  in 
1961^  and  has  served  hi  all  fund-ralalng  and 
membership  drives.  Nine  times  she  was  given 
oxygen  for  heart  condition. 

Presaer  contributed  to  PVA  and  Interested 
the  Teamsters  In  the  cause  When  the  Pork 
Lane  building  was  dismantled  In  1964.  PVA 
moved  Its  nursing  school  to  FcH^et  Hill  Prea- 
byterlan  Church.  303 1  Uontlcello  Blvd.. 
Cleveland  Heights.  Two  classes  are  held  dally 
for  38  children,  aged  9  to  7. 

"Despite  my  heart  condition,  I  thank  Ood 
that  I  am  apie  Co  sid  these  ttnfortunate  cbU- 
dren."  said  Mra.  Presaer.  "It  la  gratifying  to 
watch  ^em  progress.  A  yeoman  Job  Is  done 
by  the  PVA  executive  director,  Ernest  Zeve. 
supervisor  for  Northeastern  Ohio  for  the  De- 
portment of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Correction." 

Mrs.  Preaser  today  returned  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  she  led  350  wives  of  Team- 
sters last  Sunday  to  give  their  congreaamen 
and  senators  their  vlewE  on  pending  legisla- 
tion and  urged  them  not  to  pnas  any  antt- 
etrlke  legislation. 

Her  office  is  In  the  Plymouth  Bldg.,  203II  E. 
aad  St.,  and  her  husband's  at  2070  E.  aSd  Bt, 
They  live  at  2526  Claver  Dr..  Unlveralty 
HelgbU.  They  are  the  parenU  of  Jack  41; 
Marvin.  38;  Mrs.  Bernard  Bader.  27.  and 
Ronald.  21.  There  are  seven  grandchildren. 


A  Case  History  Snpportinf  tfac  Need  for 
More  VA  Facilities  To  Aid  Veterins 
SufferiBf  From  Alcoholism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNanf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  19S7 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  blU— HJl. 
9885 — to  provide  more  VA  hospital  beds 
for  veterans  suffering  from  alcoholism. 
was  Introduced  on  May  11  by  Represent- 
ative Morris  of  New  Mexico,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  me  and  18  other  Member^ 
of  Congress.  The  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion Is  graphically  described  in  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  a  veteran  who  has 
survived  the  agony  of  this  disease.  His 
letter  is  not  an  Indictment  of  the  VA,  but 
a  plea  for  assistance  for  t^ose  who  are 
now  drifting  aimlessly  in  search  of  help. 
It  Is  a  letter  I  believe  all  Members  of 
Congress  will  want  to  read.  The  letter 
follows : 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  quite  aome  Interest 
In  my  hometown  paper  the  news  oS  yzrnr 
introducing  legislation  to  treat  alcohoUcs 
In  VA  hospitals.  To  me  this  la  a  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  because  I  am  an 
aloohoUc.  Let  me  teU  you  a  Uttle  of  my 
story — Just  maybe  It  may  help  tn  some  small 
way. 

I  am  S3  yean  old  and  have  been  sober  for 
over  IS  yean  throu^  t2ie  help  of  AlcoboUos 
Anonymmia.  But  what  I  want  to  teU  you  la 
bow  I  was  fitat  abla  to  sober  up. 

Buy  the  year  1950.  everybody  considered 
I  had  become  a  bopeleas  drunk.  I  am.  a  vet- 
eran otf  World  War  Two,  but  I  was  weU  on 
my  way  beftir*  I  want  into  ttie  aarrlM.  In 


fact,  taie  service  probaUy  saved  my  life  be- 
oauae.  for  some  reason  or  other,  every  camp 
I  was  located  in  was  in  seme  so-called  "dry" 
territory.  So  liquor,  except  8J  beer,  was  hard 
to  obtain.  But  after  my  discharge  it  was  a 
much  different  story. 

I  am  a  musician,  piano  and  organ,  but 
toward  the  end  of  my  drinking,  Z  often 
aay  "I  couldn't  get  a  Job  plying  In  Joe's  Slop 
Joint  on  New  Year's  Eve." 

I  was  married  with  two  children  and  for 
over  two  years  I  gave  nothing  for  my  fam- 
ily support.  I  was  in  such  bad  shape  from 
drinking  that  I  couldn't  hold  a  Job.  I  was 
really  too  weak  and  burned  out  from  drink- 
ing to  do  even  the  least  kind  ot  work.  At 
tbe  end  of  my  rope  with  nowhere  to  turn,  I 
saw  a  doctor  who  was  an  "ex-frlend"  of  mine 
and  also  a  veteran.  By  hla  observation  I 
could  probably  not  live  without  hoepltaU- 
aatlon.  ' 

Needless  to  aay.  I  was  flat  broke.  So  he 
used  tbe  only  course  open  to  him  to  keep  me 
alive.  Yes.  be  lied  a  llUle.  He  faked  my  type 
or  Ulness  and  had  me  admitted  to  the  VA 
hospital  at  Butler,  Pa.  He  reasoned  rightly 
that  once  I  was  admitted.  I  would  be  too  HI 
for  them  to  release  me.  They  soon  found  out 
whet  my  trouble  was  and  they  didn't  like  It 
a  bit.  At  first  I  was  called  a  phoney  and  a 
bum.  but  the  fact  remained.  It  was  my  only 
chance  for  life  and  they  did  pull  me 
through — the  hard  way.  You  aee,  they  didn't 
treat  alcoholism  as  such,  but  It  was  their  Job 
to  keep  me  alive.  So  they  did  their  Job. 

Mr.  Congressman,  it  was  tbe  only  chance 
I  had  In  the  world,  this  VA  hoepltal  So.  after 
they  found  I  was  deeperately  trying  to  be- 
come a  aober  man.  they  gave  me  a  good  deal 
of  help.  Strictly  on  their  CFwn.  of  course,  be- 
cause the  hospital  had  no  alcoholic  program. 
Tbey  told  me  I  could  never  drink  again — a 
mistake  I  had  repeatedly  made — and  that  I 
should  Join  AA  if  at  aU  poaalble.  I  have  stayed 
sober  ever  since.  I  became  a  man  again  and 
regained  the  love  of  my  family. 

Tee.  Congressman  Reuse,  I  was  treated  at 
a  VA  hospital  for  alcoholism.  Yes.  too,  I  bad 
to  lie  my  way  In.  And  because  of  It  I  have 
been  rehabilitated.  I  am  still  married  to  tbe 
aame  wonderful  woman,  have  two  lovely 
daughters  and  five  lively  little  grandchUdren. 
I  hare  the  love  and  respect  of  them  all. 

No  doubt  there  are  thouaands  of  others 
throughout  our  country  who  are  as  desperate 
right  now  as  I  wss  then.  Oh  yea.  if  tbe  hos- 
pitals are  opened  for  the  treatment  of  alco- 
hoUca.  many  phonies  and  bums  will  probably 
wrangle  their  way  In.  To  some  extent,  they 
are  In  the  hospitals  now.  But  what  a  won- 
derful chance  for  a  lot  of  alcoholics  to  be- 
come solid  cttlsena.  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  In  their  lives  Tboee  who  have  never 
been  through  the  Ulneaa  of  aloobollam  will 
never  really  know  the  hopeleaaneas  of  an 
alcoholic  existence.  I  dot 

I  commend  you  sir,  on  tbe  stand  you  are 
taking.  There  is  probably  nothing  I  can 
really  do  to  help — I  Just  wanted  you  to  know 
bow  I  feel  about  It. 


Tbe  War  Game"  m  WasUactoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MXZntBBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Washing- 
ton will  soon  have  a  chance  to  see  a 
striking  British  flljn,  "The  War  Game," 
which  was  commissioned  by  BBC  but 
never  shown  by  that  network  because  It 
was  too  frank  in  its  view  of  what  nuclear 
war  would  mean  to  Britain. 
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I  saw  the  Mm  last  year  In  L<»i«l^ 
where  It  was  shown  In  theaters,  as  It  wUl 
be  In  Washington,  and  was  very  Im- 
pressed with  It.  ^„       ,    w 

Ttie    New    York   Tlmea   ennc,   Jaca 
C3oald.  saw  the  film  privately  In  London 
betore  it  opened  and  reported  his  Im- 
pressions in  the  following  article; 
TV    KnclXA«  Wm  Outcit— BBC.  FixmcM 

PAdnST's  Birram  Ttlm.  Tbim  Fihm  It  Too 

COjmKDTXUUt.  TO  Ad 

(BTJackOouim 
LOHOOH.  Ma«ch  a?— In  ttlevUlon  clreleB 
on  botn  jldM  of  aie  AtlinUc  one  of  th«  mart 
wldel7  alxriMaed  »nij  mo«t  controvenl»l  un- 
dertaking! ot  tbo  icMOn  H  tn  extrMrdJnarj 
mm  tUst  apparenUj  home  viewers  are  never 
going  to  eee  It  la  an  hour-long  documen- 
tary-style preMDUaon  called  'The  War 
Game. '  undoubtedly  the  moat  Impnaaloned 
outcry  agalnat  nuclear  warfare  yet  to  be  con- 
veyed In  television  terms. 

Peter  Watklns.  a  young  producer  and 
writer  made  the  fllm  for  the  BrlOah  Broad- 
casting CorporaUon.  which  underwrote  Ita 
full  coat.  But  alter  screening  the  finished 
print  the  B.B.C.  decided  the  work  was  un- 
suitable for  a  family  audience.  Ur.  Watklns 
thereupon  severed  his  asaodatlon  with  the 
BB.C.  as  an  act  of  protest. 

The  film  Is  soon  to  be  released  by  the 
B£.C.  for  preeentaOon  to  audience  In  thea- 
tera.  Last  month  there  was  a  private  show- 
ing of  the  fllm  from  which  members  of  the 
foreign  press  were  barred,  but  a  showing  waa 
arranged  here  on  request. 

As  an  example  of  Inventive  cinema  photog- 
raphy "The  War  Oame"  Is  a  brilliant  ac- 
campUahment.  a  pure  editorial  that  employs 
raw  human  agony  and  suffering  to  register 
Its  uncompromising  pacifist  point.  Mr  Wat- 
klns resorts  to  the  ultimate  eiuemes  of  vio- 
lence to  deplore  violence,  and  the  B.B.C. 
decision  la  not  In  the  least  hard  to  under- 
stand But  in  the  contest  of  prsMot  world 
lenalons  neither  U  It  easy  to  put  out  of 
mind  the  alm<wt  forlorn  voice  of  the  film's 
narrator:  Why  the  veU  of  silence  over  the 
meaning  ot  a  nuclear  denouncement? 

Por  the  purpose  of  his  fllm  Mr  WaUlns  la 
disturbingly  topical  He  advances  the  as- 
sumption that  China  will  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Korth  Vletamose,  and  that  the  United 
States  wUl  be  forced  to  respond.  Berlin  wUl 
be  the  next  to  go  up  In  flames.  Then  thermo- 
nuclear missiles  wUl  be  aimed  at  mUltary  In- 
stallations In  Britain,  but  some  will  fall  wide 
of  their  mark  and  descend  on  the  civilian 
population  ot  the  County  of  Kent. 

Mr.  Watklns  does  not  use  sctors  In  his  fllm. 
A  ooes-sectlon  of  the  residents  of  Kent  were 
engaged  tor  purposes  of  maximum  reality. 
The  Imminence  ot  nuclear  warfare  com™ 
first  In  franUc  evacuation  plans  to  rush  chil- 
dren, pregnant  women  and  the  Infirm  to 
places  of  safety;  there  are  not  enough  shelters 
for  a  fraction  of  them. 

In  simulated  cln6ma  v«rlt«  "The  War 
Game"  palnu  its  canvas  of  unrelieved 
horror.  Plrtstonna.  such  as  occurred  In  World 
War  n  over  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  suck  up 
the  oxygen  on  earth  and  leave  firemen  and 
civilian  defense  workers  breathing  only  car- 
bon gases.  The  eyeballs  ot  children  are  seared. 
Police  aid  physicians  by  putting  the  hope- 
lessly wounded  out  of  their  misery  with  shot- 
guns. The  removal  of  corpses  burdens  such 
transportation  facllltlee  as  remain. 

It  Is  assumed  ths  nuclear  attack  ocmes  In 
August:  four  months  later  It  Is  the  legacy  o* 
ChrLitmaa  to  have  the  aftereffects  of  radia- 
tion running  their  course  through  the  blood- 
Btreams  and  organs  of  survivors.  The  victims 
may  be  seven  years  dying  The  conclusion  of 
'The  War  Oame"  Is  a  picture  ot  children 
In  the  street,  grotesque  shsdows  of  humsnity. 
On  the  sound  track  a  choir  softly  sln^; 
"Sleep  In  heavenly  ^leace." 
"The  War  Gsme"  Iksa  been  orttldssd  by 


soms  Brttoos  as  ovsrlooklng  the  role  ot  Ibe 
nuclear  deterrent  In  preventing  the  catas- 
trophe depicted  in  the  fllm.  Also,  s  simulated 
American  authority  on  the  effecU  of  nuclear 
explosions  Is  not  presented  as  a  parUcularly 
compssslozuiCe  flgure. 

But  If  there  Is  any  value  to  casual  con- 
versatlons  with  vIrtuaUy  every  Suropean  or 
Briton  a  visitor  chances  to  meet.  Mr.  WaUms 
U  not  speaking  Just  tor  himself,  whatever  the 
dllferenoes  over  his  methods  and  stridency. 
Prayers  for  doescalatlon  run  very  strong  only 
a  few  Jet  hours  from  Washington. 


K  Uoioa  Goes  to  Gradaatc  School 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

c»  mw  TOSS 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Friday,  April  2>,  19S7 
Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
issue  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor  Industrial  Bulletin  contained  an 
interesUng  article  enUtled  "A  Union 
Goes  bo  Graduate  School." 

The  article  discusses  a  novel  training 
program  conducted  by  Local  342  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Retail 
Pood  Store  Employees  Union  of  Greater 
New  York.  Local  3*2  which  has  14,000 
members  working  in  retail  food  stores 
throughout  MetropoUtan  New  York  was 
the  first  union  to  conduct  seminars  on 
such  subjecu  as  "techniques  In  resolving 
confllcU"  and  "the  positive  resolution  of 
conflicts."  Collective  bargaining  sessions 
were  simulated  after  seminars  relating  to 
the  beiiavloral  theory  of  labor  relations. 
By  permission  heretofore  granted.  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  arUcle  which  I  beUeve  my  col- 
leagues will  find  interesting  and  informa- 
tive; 
A  DmOM  Ooss  TO  Oa«no»TS  School — ^How 

TBI     MSAT      COTTTSS     STODIID      BSHSVIOSSI. 

ScnMCi  TlcHHiat^xs  ros  Inrsovmo  Tbsis 
Errsnivsjvsss  as  an  OaOANixATXow 
To  a  casual  onlooker,  the  scene  In  the  meet- 
ing room  of  the  InternaUonal  HotsI  at  John 
p    Kennedy   Airport   might   have   seemed— 
for  a  few  moments— quite  fomlllar. 

Gathered  about  a  green  balse  covered  table 
were  a  group  of  men.  heatedly  exchanging 
remarks  that  made  It  obvious  contract  ne- 
gotlaUons  were  under  way  between  a  com- 
pany and  a  imlon.  Por  Instance; 

Union  President;  "Our  Increased  prodnc- 
tlTlty  accounts  for  ycjur  increased  sales.  We 
only  want  our  fair  share." 

Plant  Manager:  "The  union  is  always 
claiming.  "We  did  this,  we  did  that.'  but 
never  remembers  what  we  did  for  It  six  years 

Union  Vice  President:  "Our  costs  of  Uvlng 
are  going  up.  We  can't  consider  leas  than 
sa  70  an  hour.  We  oouldn't  sell  It  to  our  mem- 

ProducUon  Manager:  "sa.TO  an  hour?  We'd 
have  to  move  out.  I2M  an  hour  to  good 
enough;  It  would  be  the  top  rate  In  the  In- 
dustry and  you  know  It." 

The  only  thing  that  was  odd  about  the 
realistic  exchange,  which  went  on  for  two 
hours.  Is  that  the  labor  and  nmnagement 
representatives  were.  In  reality,  members  td 
Local  S43,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  AFL- 
CIO.  The  "union  president"  was  Vincent 
Notsrlstefano  and  the  "company  president" 
Kmll  Speransa— both  buatneas  sgeoU  ot 


And  the  two  observers,  who  might  lisvs 
been  mediators  In  a  contract  dispute,  were 
Dr  Robert  Pearse.  professor  of  business  sd- 
mlnlstraUon  in  the  behavioral  sciences  at 
Boston  University's  School  ot  Business,  snd 
Dr.  Donald  A.  Pesse.  professor  of  Behavioral 
Science  also  at  Boston  University. 

They  were  simulating  a  collective  bargain- 
ing exercise — hut  not  to  teach  the  four  om- 
cers  and  14  business  sgenu  how  to  nego- 
tlste  The  subjects  were  "Techniques  in  re- 
solving conflicts"  and  "the  positive  resolution 
of  conflicts,"  encompassing  an  area  which 
took  In  personality  traiu,  conflicts  In  the 
grotip.  Itself,  and  teamwork  In  resolving  the 
problems  and  Issues  in  negotiations. 

There's  nothing  novel  In  the  seminar;  In 
fact  Dr.  Pesse,  Dr.  Pearse  and  Dr.  I^onard 
Solomon,  professor  of  Social  Psychology  at 
Boston  University,  who  also  took  part  In  the 
seminar  have  used  the  same  curriculum 
tune  and  again— but  toe  the  American  Man- 
agement Association. 

Ujoal  341.  with  14.000  members  working 
In  retail  food  stores  throughout  Metropolitan 
New  York,  was  the  first  labor  organisation 
In  the  State  to  undertake  such  a  program. 

"This  Is  the  first  labor  group  we  are  aware 
ot  that  has  been  wUUng  to  try  this  sort  of 
training."  said  Dr.  Pease.         ,       _     ,      ,^ 

"Willing"  Is  a  good  choice  ot  words,  for  the 
seminars  were  not  tree  ot  dangers,  and  It  Is  a 
highly  unlikely,  according  to  the  man  who 
started  It  aU.  that  many  unions  wUl  rush  to 
ImlUte  Local  34a. 

That  man  Is  Wallace  Wohlklng.  assistant 
district  director  In  New  York  City  tor  the 
State  School  ot  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions (lUll  at  OorneU  University. 

About  two  years  sgo.  relying  on  his  ex- 
perience with  management  groups.  Mr.  Wohl- 
klng undertook  to  Interest  unions  In  a  pro- 
eram  of  behavioral  science  training,  but 
found  that  only  Irving  Stem,  <Urec««  »' 
orgsnlrstlon  tor  Local  S43.  was  wUlIng  to 
expcrl  in  en  t . 

rut  agregl  to  underwrite  half  the  el- 
pensM  and  to  fumlah  Instructors.  Including 
Prof.  Matthew  KeUy.  extension  spsflsUst, 
and  Al  Nash,  labor  program  ooortUnator. 
with  Mr  Wohlklng  assuming  rtsponslblUly 
tor  coordination.  Donn  Oodee.  ssslstant  to 
the  district  director.  Dr.  Lois  OraJ.  P"- 
pared    much   of   the   materlsl   used    In    the 

courec.  ^.^. 

The  risk  Involved  In  tbe  program  was  that 
the  Ughtly  knit  organlsaUon  of  ths  union 
might  very  weU  be  destroyed  once  the  bus- 
ings agents  discover*!  Insdequscles  hsd 
been  InhlbtUng  them— and  this  wss  bound 
to  hsppen  once  they  learned  to  speak  out 
freely  "without  fear  of  reprisal. 

Arid  sure  enough,  as  the  men  acquired 
confidence  in  themselves  snd  learned  they 
could  speak  up  freely,  they  did  •o-lndeod, 
Moe  PUSS,  secretary-ttessurer,  recalled.  "They 
made  suggestions  and  even  learned  to  ad- 
dress shop  meeungs.  m  contrsst  to  their 
former  tongue-tied  Umldlty. 

"We  have  one  man."  said  Mr.  Puss,  who 
wss  a  human  clam.  Now  he  doosnt  hesitate 
to  speak  up  before  a  shop  of  100  or  more 
members.  He  hss  acquired  eonfldence  in 
himself."  „         ... 

In  short,  the  type  of  training  Cornells 
ILR  introduced  to  Local  343  la  not  desirable 
In  any  organisation  where  the  Utular  head 
wants  to  remain  the  "boas."  unchaUenged 
by  his  subordinates.  But  It  to  the  type  of 
training  thst  helps  to  develop  new  leaders. 
"But  tbst's  exscU;  what  we  wsnt."  said 
Nlckolss  Abondolo.  sctlng  president.  (Toby 
Ooleta,  president,  hss  taken  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence while  serving  as  president  of  the  long 
Island  Pederauon  of  Labor,  APL-CIO  The 
other  omcers  of  the  local  are  Oeorge  Pavalc. 
Huntington  area  director;  Mr.  Fllss.  secre- 
tary-tressurer,  and  Mr.  Stem,  director  ot 
organisation.) 

Tbats  sxacUy  what  Joesl  ua  got— snd 
more,  bealde.  Starting  out  with  a  4V4-«ay 
sonsltlvKy   traliUng   program  conducted   by 
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pncholoctoU  oon«med  irtih  analyzing  Umor     fociu  toward  a  grefcUr  emptaaU  on  oolUbora- 
confllctfl,  tb«  unlOD'a  aW  »»■  expoMd.  In      «▼•  problem  Boinng  ' 


Mr.  Wohlklng'a  irorda  to  "a  paycbologlcal 
LSD  opisratlon." 

Tbe  Idea  came  otrt  of  an  ILB  program  con- 
ducted in  co<^>enitlon  with  the  National 
TraUiing  ljal>or»torte«  (NTL)  of  the  NaUonal 
Education  AasoclaUon-  The  opening  session 
gives  an  inkling  of  what  the  union  waa  In  fc«-: 

A  group  of  union  ofllclala  and  two  psychol* 
ogista  met  for  a  MMlon  which  bkd  do  agenda. 
U  waa  v«7  tricky.  The  long  alienee,  in  which 
the  two  paychologlat*  took  part,  waa  broken 
b?  euggeatlona  by  dominant  members  of  the 
group — BUggeatlona  which  were  repelled  by 
ovbrri.  reauUlng  In  aireM  In  th«  group.  The 
resultant  group  conflict  waa  halted  by  the 
peychologlats,  who  turned  the  ■eesion  Into 
ui  analysis  of  the  atress  and  a  group  dis- 
cussion on  how  to  deal  with  the  conflict. 

But  that  waa  only  the  beginning,  almost 
two  years  back.  Local  S43's  officers  and  Inisl- 
ness  agents  perslsted^whlch  Is  a  oommen- 
dstlon  to  their  leaders— and  went  through 
uercUes  designed  to  improve  communica- 
tioM  Chow  to  grt  through  to  mind  and 
hearU  when  you  consult   people"),  person 


Whether  It  did  or  not  will  be  seen  In  tlis 
reaults  of  the  industrywlda  oontract  nego- 
tiated at  the  end  of  January:  hut  there  la  no 
queatlon  that  the  training  soUdifled  the  offi- 
cers and  business  agents  into  a  cohesive  body 
that  could  work  together  effectively  with 
less  tensions,  less  problems.  less  conflict  than 
before. 

"I  learned  a  lot  of  psychology,"  aald  Mr. 
FUss.  a  veteran  of  more  «ian  a  quartet  of  » 
century  in  trade  unions. 

Collective  bargaining  techniques  came  at 
the  end  of  the  long  series  of  seminars — ob- 
viously, since  effective  collective  bargaining 
depends  upon  making  effecuve  use  of  the 
techniques  of  analyclng  oonftlcu. 

It  was  not  until  recently  that  the  semi- 
nars turned  to  the  study  of  a  textbook  bound 
to  Intimidate,  not  only  labor  officIalB.  but 
students  of  labor  relations  as  well:  "A  Be- 
havioral Theory  of  Labor  Negotiations"  by 
Robert  E.  Walton  and  Robert  B.  McKersle 
IMcOraw-Hlll.  19661 .  The  text  la  famlUar  in 
management  circles  but  strange  to  labor  and 
Ukely  to  remain  eo.  lor  It  deals  chiefly  In  ab- 


hearts  wnen   yuu  tuuauiv    i^cupm   ;,   ^n-as-u.. j __..».    .    .,— i 

amTproflle.  (to  help  them  recogniaa  their     stract  concepu  best  mastered  with   a  unl- 
own  en^onii  soc  J  and  laaderahlp  char-      venltv  backirround.  A  sample  of  the  erudJt* 
wstertstlce)  and  recognlUon  of  their  group's 
collective   behavior. 

The  training  materials  prepared  by  Mr. 
Coffee  must  have  starUed  many.  If  not  aU  of 
the  "students."  Certainly  unfamiliar  In  labor 
circles  are  such  exercises  aa  "The  Dynamics 
of  Productive  Gompatablllty  and  Motivation 
»nd  Communication"  or  "ReacUons  to  Prob- 
lem Situations"  or  Dr.  Max  U.  KosUcka 
•■Personality  Profll*.'* 

They're  iwt  unfamiliar,  however.  In  man- 
agement drclee,  although  Mr.  OoOea  re- 
marked that  Oomell  is  presently  using  aome 
of  the  baalc  principles  of  facc-to-faoe  com- 
munication and  problem-solving  in  training 
occupational  and  physical  theroplats  of  ths 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  be  consultant* 
to  nursing  homes  and  other  long-term  care 
facilities. 

"That's  one  more  example  of  the  univer- 
sality we  flnd  for  these  basic  prrndplee  at 
Cornell,"  said  Mr.  Coffee. 

The  principles  were  certainly  iinlveraal,  aa 
applicable  to  labor  as  to  management  or  even 
the  family  group.  Essentially,  they  Involved 
the  psychological  elements  that  Interfere 
with — and  oonversaly.  Improve — communlca- 
Uons   between   Individuals   and  groups. 

A  report  publlahed  in  the  NTL  Human  Be- 
latlona  Training  News  by  the  Instructors  In 
the  fall  ot  1086  pointed  up  some  of  thee* 
factors  after  noUng  that  the  "famUy-group 
laboratory  training  we  recently  did  with  the 
officers  and  business  agents  (of  Local  343)  Is 
the  ftrst  such  training  done  within  a  large 
national  union." 

The  factors  Included  the  Interaction  be- 
tween officers  and  business  agenU  ranging 
from  compromlae  to  officer  dominance:  com- 
peUtion  between  officers,  feelings  <ji  In- 
security or  personal  Inadequacy  and  ft  lack 
ot  awareness  ot  common  problems. 

Smoldering  personal  antagonisms  came  to 
light,  as  well  as  communications  difficulties 
and  hosUliUes  generated  by  the  parUcipants* 
accustomed  waya  of  encountering  one  an- 
other fact-to-faoe.  the  authtvs  of  the  report 
observed. 

But  the  conclualona  they  drew  hold  great 
promise  for  whatever  other  labor  groups  un- 
dertalte  the  same  training: 

"We  believe  the  laboratory  experience  con- 
tributed directly  to  Incrcfislng  interpersonal 
understanding  among  the  partaclponia  by  in- 
creasing their  Identification  with  their  union, 
reducing  lnteri>ersonal  and  interoffice  con- 
nict,  and  IncreaslDg  personal  and  group  abll- 
lu«!  for  further  enlarging  understanding 
and  coping  with  conflict  In  the  future.  The 
laboratory  may  have  contributed  to  shifting 
the  union's  ooUecUve  bargaining  crlentatlon 
away  fnun  «  hmxtowIj  oompettUTs,  vla-loa* 


venlty  background.  A  sample 

writing  Is  likely  to- prove  illuminating; 

"Distributive  bargaining  Is  the  prooeas  toy 
which  each  party  attempts  to  maxtmlBS 
his  own  share  in  the  context  of  flxed-«um 
payoffs.  Integrative  bargaining  is  the  process 
by  whicfti  the  parties  attempt  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  Joint  gain  without  respect  to  the 
division  of  the  payoffs  Mixed  bargaining  U 
the  process  that  combines  both  an  attempt 
to  Increase  the  slse  of  the  joint  gain  and  a 
decision  on  how  to  allocate  ahares  between 
the  parties." 

The  paflsage.  early  In  the  Ijook.  la  an  im- 
portant one.  for  the  text  deals  in  large  part 
with  the  give  and  take  of  negotiating  dollars- 
and-cenu  package,  with  the  settlement  of 
problems  to  the  mutual  gain  of  both  par- 
ties, and  uith  mixed  bargaining  which  takes 
In  the  whole  process.  The  dlsUnctions.  how- 
ever, are  important,  foe  they  Involve  entirely 
different  attitudes  and  actlvltiea. 

Apparently.  Local  342's  ofllcerB  and  burt- 
ness  agents  grasped  the  differences.  The  semi- 
nars did  contribute  something  meaningful 
to  them,  and  were  of  tremendous  value  In 
their  succweful  negotiations  with  the  retaU 
food  store  industry  at  the  turn  otf  the  year. 
The  Meat  Cuncra  local  was  dealing  with 
such  chains  as  King  Kullen.  Big  Apple.  H.  C. 
Bohack.  Daltch  Schopwell.  Dan's  6upreme, 
jpirst  National  Storea.  Pood  Pair.  Oruul 
Union.  Hllls-Korvette.  Key  Pood,  Packer's. 
Pickwick.  Associated  Pood  Stores  and  Wald- 
t>aum's  Supermarkets. 

Including  Independent  food  atorea.  this 
line-up.  wtih  the  exception  of  A  &  P.  which 
settled  last  year  with  Local  942.  U  a  large 
segment  of  the  reiall  food  stores  in  the  area 
ooverlng  Brooklyn.  Queena,  Rldunood,  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  Oounties. 

Local  342'a  negotiating  oommlttee  opened 
with  demands  for  a  substantial  w«ce  incTMae, 
higher  starting  rates.  equallsaUoo  and  Rita^ 
tion  of  overtime,  paid  cumulative  sick  leare, 
improved  vacation  beneflls  and  holiday  bene- 
fits, ftia  more  a  month  per  man  toward  the 
welfare  and  pension  funda  and  improvements 
in  working  condiuons. 

Local  342's  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that 

the  contract  can  be  viewed  as  one  ot  tl»e 

results  of  the  hours  and  daya  of  work  the 

local's  staff  put  Into  ita  studies  with  jisy- 

chologlsts    labor  relations   conaultonts   and 

the  ILK  staff  from  the  New  York  City  oflk». 

Now  that  the  results  are  in.  Mr.  Stem  can 

recaU   hia  flrat  appeal   to  Mr.  Wohlklng  at 

ILR.  to  undertake  a  family-group  laboratory 

training  program  with  the  union  to  "heJp 

the  men  to  grow  and  develop  themselves." 

Have  they  grown  and  developed? 

"We  all  have."  Mr.  Stem  now  says,  "and 

I  can  assure  you.  we  are  going  to  oonUau* 

with  our  studies." 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRlNTINa  OP 
DOCDMKNT8 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inqutrlea 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporti  or 
documenU  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec    140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adminlslrailon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
{VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  138.  p.  1S37). 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  POR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC.  30403.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Proiid^d,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorl«ed  bookdealera  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  ahaU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  bs  may  authorlM 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealera.  and  he  may  deelgnste  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  bis  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
eriunent  publications  under  such  regulations 
BB  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent or  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {VB.  Code.  Utie  44,  sec  TSa. 
Supp.  3). 

RECORD  OPPICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  CoMoaxsaioNai.  R«oc«d, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  la  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscrtptions  to  the 
RKoao  at  H-60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1-cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents ) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Hxcoao  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  I»ublic  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  ektracta 
from  the  CoNcaxseioNai,  Rbcosd.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  code,  tttie  44.  sec.  1B6.  p.  1M3). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRBCTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  {VS.  Code,  Utie  44,  see.  160,  p. 
1939). 

CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representativea.  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
correcUy  given  In  tht  Bbcdka. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


KEPRESBNTATIVES  WITH 

RESIDENCES  m     WASHINGTON 
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Appendix 


Supcrtoaic  FU(ht 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 


or   OKIABOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  19.  1967 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  General  Maxwell,  director  of 
the  supersonic  transport  development 
program  at  the  FAA.  made  a  fine  .speech 
In  Las  Vegas  before  the  Avlatlon/Space 
Writers  Association.  His  remarks  deal 
primarily  with  the  economics  of  the 
SST.  As  you  know.  In  recent  months 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  attention 
devoted  to  the  economic  feasibility  and 
profltabUlty  of  the  SST  and  a  number 
of  studies  have  been  made.  General  Max- 
well outlines  the  studies  and  analyzes  a 
number  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  raised. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  SST  program 
proceed  without  delay.  II  we  are  to  have 
commercial  aircraft  In  service  by  1975. 
I  am  glad  the  President  has  given  his 
strong  endorsement  to  the  SST  program 
and  the  contracts  with  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  have  now  been  signed. 
Work  has  begun  on  the  prototype  phase 
and  by  late  1970  the  first  prototype  will 
fly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Gen- 
eral MaxweU's  speech  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rico»D. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaconD, 
as  follows : 

BrMASX.  BCToaa  th.  Aviatioh/Spack 
W.rnAS  AaaociATlOM  IK  La»  Vaoaa.  Nkv., 
Mat  18,  1»«7,  BT  Maj.  Oik.  J.  C.  Maxwux. 
VS.     Ala    Foaca.     DxaaCTOB,     StjpaasoKic 

TaAKSFOBT  DtVKLOPMkNT 

If.  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  talk 
about  a  going  program.  As  you  all  know. 
President  Johnson  gave  u.  the  green  light 
lor  SST  prototype  conetructlon  on  AprU  28. 
and  we  signed  contract,  for  this  work  with 
the  Boeing  and  General  Electric  companies 
two  days  later. 

TheM  contracU  call  for  the  conatructlon 
ot  two  prototype  aircraft.  The  hnit  one  I. 
scheduled  to  ny  before  the  end  of  IB70  with 
the  second  one  not  far  behind.  We  hope  to 
complete  100  hotirs  ot  flight  test  work  In 
these  aircraft  by  the  middle  of  1971.  This 
eiperlence  will  provide  the  technical  baals 
for  proceeding  Into  the  production  of  the 
SST.  If  all  goee  well,  the  production  model 
could  be  certified  and  ready  for  airline  aerv. 
Ice  before  the  end  of  1974. 

Regarding  this  schedule.  1  have  been  asked 
many  times  In  recent  weeks  whether  the 
four-month  Interval  between  the  selection  of 
prototype  contractors  and  the  actual  signing 
of  contract,  has  hurt  or  delayed  the  pro- 
gram. My  answer  Is  an  unqualified  no.  The 
manufacturers  were  kept  working  durtng 
this  Interval  under  extensions  of  their  PhaM 
n  (design)  contracU  and  were  able  to  use 
this  time  to  good  advantage.  One  Indication 
of  tbe  progreas  the  manufacturers  have  made 
•tnoa  tlu  flnt  «  the  year  u  the  fact  that 


they  agreed  that  Phaw  III  (prototype)  con- 
tract, rtiould  be  made  retroactive  to  January 
1  However,  we  had  lust  about  reached  the 
point  where  we  were  ready  to  start  cutting 
metal  and  thus  the  Presidents  decision  was 
most  welcome.  Moreover,  his  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  program  was  certainly  a  boost  to 
our  morale  as  well  as  that  of  the  manufac- 
tures, the  airlines  and  everyone  else  who 
U  Interested  In  Melng  this  naUon  malnUln 
It.  aviation  leadership. 

Another  algiUflcant  accomplishment 
achieved  since  the  first  of  the  year  was  the 
a«reement  reached  with  10  U.S.  airlines 
whereby  they  will  contribute  »63  mUllon 
in  rUk  capital  to  the  cost  of  prototype  con- 
scructlon— that  Is.  one  million  doUars  for 
each  SST  delivery  position  they  have  re- 
served. ThU  money  wUl  be  used  in  the  pro- 
gram In  lieu  of  Government  appropriated 
funds.  In  other  words,  the  Government's 
share  ot  program  cosu  wlU  be  reduced  by 
(S2  million  because  ot  this  agreement.  In 
FY  19M.  this  amounu  to  30  percent  ol  the 
required  funding.  Moreover,  we  expect  the 
level  of  airline  participation  wlU  Increaee 
over  the  next  tew  years  since  future  alloca- 
tion, of  delivery  portOons  wHl  require  o»- 
tnbutlon  of  risk  capital  to  the  program.  We 
are  currenUy  working  with  Boeing  to  estab. 
Ush  a  poUcy  In  this  area. 

From  both  a  technical  and  financial  sUnd- 
polnt  then,  we  are  better  on  than  we  were 
tour  months  ago.  We  begin  prototype  con- 
struction with  full  confidence  In  the  tUtl- 
nuite  success  ot  the  program.  We  believe  we 
can  produce  a  vehicle  which  wlH  be  both 
sate  tor  the  air  traveler  and  profitable  for  the 
world's  airlines. 

StUl  development  and  producUon  of  a 
commercial  supersonic  airplane  that  win  fly 
three  times  as  tost  and  twice  as  high  as 
present  Jetliners  wlU  require  huge  capital 
outlays  and  Involve  considerable  risks — both 
technical  and  economic  risks.  Then.  too.  there 
Is  a  long  period  of  13  to  15  years  between 
the  time  of  InlUal  Investment  and  the  time 
profiU  can  be  expected.  ThU  is  why  the  Gov- 
ernment U  Involved  In  the  program.  The 
usual  private  financing  methods  simply  are 
not  feasible  for  a  development  program  ot 
this  SIM  and  complexity.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  at  this  point,  however,  that  the 
Government  has  no  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram beyond  Phase  HI.  the  prototype  con- 
strucuon  and  flight  test  phase.  Our  plan 
la  to  turn  the  whole  program  over  to  the 
private  aector  u  Kion  aa  feaelble.  and  we 
hope  thU  can  be  done  at  the  end  ot  PhMe 

m. 

The  declelon  of  the  Administration  to  pro- 
ceed with  prototype  development  was  made 
after  a  thorough  review  of  an  FAA-dlrecw 
study  on  the  economic  teaalblUty  ot  the  SST. 
The  result,  ot  this  study  have  now  been 
made  available  to  the  Congress  and  wlU  be 
releaaed  to  the  public  also.  With  your  In- 
dulgence, then.  I  would  Uke  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  time  here  today  discussing 
the  economic  aspects  ol  the  SST. 

The  basic  reMarch  for  this  etudy  was  per- 
formed under  contract  by  a  number  ot  In- 
dependent research  organlaaUons  and  Indi- 
vidual economic  consultants.  The  primary 
conaulUnU  Included  Dr.  Edmund  Learned 
ot  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Dr.  Ger- 
hard Colm  ot  the  National  Planning  As«)- 
daUon.  and  Dr.  John  Meyer  ot  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  research  organizations  Involved 
were  the  InsUtute  for  Defense  Analysea.  Re- 
search Analysis  Corporation.  Booz.  AUen  Ap- 
pUed  Reeearch.  Reeources  Management  Con- 


sultants. Plaimlng  BeMarch  Corporation,  and 
BOOK.  Allen  and  Hamilton. 

In  addition,  the  wsrvlce.  of  crther  Govern- 
ment agencies— euch  as  the  Civil  AeroiuiuUc 
Board,  the  Department  of  DetenM  and  the 
NaUonal  AeronauUcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion—were  uUllzed  In  the  study.  The  major 
0.S  airline,  also  made  slgnincant  oontnbu- 
tlons  as  did  the  manufacturers  Involved  in 
the  SST  program.  _.,,., 

The  result  of  aU  this  effort  is  a  report  which 
In  our  opinion  Is  aa  accurate  and  objective 
a.  the  techiUquea  of  economic  research  and 
forecasting  can  possibly  make  them  at  this 
time.  For  this  rea«)n.  we  beUeve  we  have  a 
aound  working  document  which  can  be  UMd 
with  reasonable  confidence  for  the  purpose 
ot  program  decision  making. 

SUU  It  U  Important  to  recognlae  that  a 
long-range  economic  projecuon— or  any  type 
of  long-range  forecast,  tor  that  matter— has 
Inherent  limitations. 

What  we  are  doing  here  basically  Is  looking 
down  the  road  and  trying  to  determine  what 
the  airline  operational  and  economic  en- 
vironment will  be  in  1990— a  quarter  of  a 
century  from  now.  Obviously,  a  great  many 
thing,  can  and  will  happen  In  thl.  time 
period  which  can  and  will  alter  our  forecast. 
Thu.  our  report  on  the  economic  teaslbliuy 
of  the  SST  should  not  be  Interpreted  ss  the 
last  word  on  the  subject  by  any  means.  There 
IS  a  need  for  conUnulng  research  and  study 
In  this  area.  ,.  , 

Moreover.  In  any  study  ot  this  nature  It  Is 
necessary  to  make  certain  basic  assumptions 
which  may  or  may  not  prove  vaUd  by  Mtual 
experience.  When  faced  with  a  choice,  then, 
we  have  tended  to  be  conservauve  in  our  as- 
sumpUons  to  allow  for  changes  which  could 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  economics  ot 
the  SST.  Let  me  cite  a  tew  examples: 

The  mudy  treated  the  airlines  of  the  Free 
World  aa  a  single  airline  syitem  since  It  was 
not  possible  to  Include  all  the  complexities 
inherent  m  a  competlUve  tree  enterprUe 
environment.  However,  by  excluding  the  ele- 
ment of  oompeUUon  In  these  eetlmatee.  de- 
mand tor  the  SST  IS  undersUted.  rince  the 
introduction  o*  competlUve  lactor.  normally 
generate.  Increased  aircraft  demand. 

The  adopUon  of  the  same  58  percent  pas- 
senger load  lactor  for  the  five  types  of  air- 
craft UMd  in  the  study  sample  Is  a  slgnlfiMnt 
constraint  In  estunatlng  the  SST  fare  dlt- 
ferenUal  above  .ub«)nlc  Jets,  and  conM- 
quenUy.  the  SST  market.  It  la  Ju.t  u  likely 
that  the  load  taotbrs  of  sub»nlc  Jet..  pM- 
tlcularly  the  large  747.  will  be  lower  than  58 
nercent  and  that  the  SST  will  have  a  load 
S«tor  of  58  percent  or  higher,  allowing  O^ 
SST  fare  differential  to  be  lees  and  the  S&J 
market  to  be  higher  than  now  eetlmated 

A  basic  SMimiptlon  of  the  study  relating 
to  fares  U  the  34  percent  reduction  m  sub- 
Knlc  fare  yields  by  1978.  U  operating  costs 
and  efficiency  ot  the  mibeonlc  Jet.  do  not 
provide  the  basis  tor  such  a  large  reducUon. 
Uie  SST  coet  differential,  and  acoordlngly^e 
fare  differential.  wUl  be  less,  and  Uie  SST 
tra«c  demand  and  aircraft  requlrwl  would 

With  iheM  conalderatlon.  In  mind.  then, 
let  us  look  at  Kxne  of  the  result,  of  our 
.ludy  beginning  with  the  potential  market 
for  the  SST. 

In  order  to  determine  the  market  demand 
for  the  SST.  It  was  first  nKCsaary  to  project 
Free  World  airline  passenger  traffic  through 
the  year  1990  This  ws.  done  ualng  a  con- 
servative 10  percent  annual  growth  rate  for 
revenue  paa»nger  mileage   I  My  "oonserva- 
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UTa'  becftUBS  the  annukl  r&tc  of  growtli  tn 
tb*   IMS-IMS  Un»  pertoa  WM  17  percent 
The  IMS  lncre*«  wm  epproxlmately  1«  per- 
cent eTen  wltH  k  43-<laT  &lrllne  etrtlte. 
AoooMinS   to  our  eetmiatee,   the  number 


AmerUenj  with  a  rwuIUni  Increue  In  ei- 
pendlturee  abroed. 

Howevef .  the  Tlew  of  FAA  economUte  and 
varlou*  Independent  ecooomletA  U  that  the 
only  meaningful  measure  of  our  balance  of 
paymente  poeJtlon  La  tiie  aircraft  and  spare 


new  aircraft.  The  SST  U  no  exception.  In  fact, 
the  problem  here  la  even  more  acute  ilnce 
the  SST  repreeenta  auch  a  large  step  for- 
ward  In  commercial  airplane  technology. 
Although  conalderible  eiperlence  bu  been 
gained     with     high-speed  high-performance 


of  revenue  p<«enger  mile,  nown  In  the  Free  payment,  portion  u.  "i'  »^"?2,'"°  ''^  '^,uMy  a^;^raf  t  tWaVxperllnc;  U  not  dl- 
rjbmroU  raTvelTlTtrlSr-rthl  l^rJ^e:"  o^r%::^'to'rS^lIe^e'trt  Sfripp-.m.  to  c^nLercla.  aircraft  In 
il?.",'"!^"  r„i'::!L  'r  .In  fil    ADoroi-      the%ompl.iltle.lnvol»ed  inputting  a  doiur     alUnatance..     ^        ^_ ^ ___, 
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mllL.  which  U  the  traffic  lor  which  the  8ST      * "■—  -'"   ^^  t.rAv..iii 


will  oompetB.  Moreover,  more  than  40  percent 
of  thl*  long  bAUi  truffle  will  be  transoceanic, 
the  market  which  the  SST  U  Ukely  to  dom- 
inate. 

The  Sar  will  offer  the  air  traveler  a  alg- 
nincant  saving  in  trip  time  over  the  suh- 
Bonlc  Jete.  It  U  logical  to  conclude,  thererore, 
that  the  alrllnee  wUl  be  able  to  charge  more 
(or  SST  flights.  Paasengers  will  then  be  able 
to  chooM  between  saving  time  and  saving 
money.  Their  Individual  decisions  In  this 
matter  wlU  largely  determine  the  siae  of  th« 
SST  market. 

One  ot  the  most  difficult  quesUons  we  had 
to  answer  In  our  study  of  SST  market  de- 
mand Involved  the  speed  fsre  prelerence.  In 
other  words,  how  much  Is  a  passenger  wllUng 
to  pay  to  lave  travel  Ume.  One  consultant  in 
this  area  concluded  that  a  passenger  would 
be  willing  to  pay  one  hour's  camlngB  to  save 
one  hour  of  ttavel  time.  This  would  mean. 
for  example,  that  a  man  making  »200  s 
week  would  be  willing  to  pay  up  to  gfi.OO 
extra  fare  for  each  hour  of  travel  time  saved. 
The  coDsenaus  of  dsU  submitted  to  us  by 
various  US.  snd  foreign  airlines,  however. 
Indicated  that  s  passenger  would  be  willing 
to  pay  up  to  two  times  his  hourly  pay  to 
save  one  hour  of  travel  time. 

Pot  purposes  of  estimaUng  the  SST  market 
demand.  PAA  followed  s  middle  courae  here. 
That  Is.  we  used  a  speed /fare  preference  of 
1^  times  the  earnings  rate,  saying  in  effect 
that  the  passenger  is  willing  to  pay  1>4  times 


Americans  will  be  travelling  abroad  in  the 
1970e  and  19flOs.  whether  they  Oy  in  the 
Boeing  747,  the  Concorde  or  our  own  SST. 
The  Increment  of  travel  abroad  that  might 
be  atitrtbuted  to  the  Increased  speed  Of  the 
SST  would  have  no  slgnlflcant  effect. 

Thus,  eonaiderlng  only  the  aircraft  and 
spare  porta  account  with  the  assumption 
that  about  half  of  all  sales  will  be  to  foreign 
buyers,  we  conclude  that  a  600  aircraft  mar- 
ket would  Improve  our  balance  of  payments 
position  by  »17  billion  and  a  IJOO  aircraft 
market  would  Improve  It  by  »32  billion.  Con- 
veraely.  if  we  forego  the  SST  program,  ap- 
proximately »6.5  billion  would  leave  the 
country  through  US.  airline  purchaws  of  the 
Concoide. 

By  way  of  additional  comment,  let  me  ]ust 
say  this;  It  Is  our  view — as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral oirltne  view — that  such  aircraft  as  the 
Boeing  747  may  have  s  greater  Impact  on 
American  travel  abroad  than  the  SST  for  the 
simple  reason  that  these  aircraft  probably 
will  be  able  to  offer  lower  fares  than  the  SST. 

Moreover.  I  do  not  believe  that  adequate 
consideration  was  given  by  the  consultant 
to  the  impact  of  faster  travel  on  foreign  in- 
vestments and  the  resulUnt  Impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments  position.  Reviewing  our 
history  of  capital  Investments  abroad  and 
Its  relationship  to  faster  travel.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  SST  and  the  mobility 
which  It  will  create  In  the  business  commu- 


our  study.  The  Hrst  one  involved  extrapola- 
tion of  historical  data  available  from  previ- 
ous military  and  commercial  aircraft  pro- 
grams— but  primarily  from  military  pro- 
grams. The  second  approach  was  a  more 
traditional  analytical  engineering  method 
undertaken  by  cost  analysis  experu  drawn 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnistraUon 
andFAA. 

After  comparison  of  the  two  methods.  It 
was  concluded  that  coats  derived  by  engineer- 
ing analysis  were  more  realistic  and  repre- 
sentative than  those  determined  by  statutl- 
caJ  estimates.  Our  primary  concern  with  the 
statistical  approach  was  that  it  had  to  make 
an  eitrapolaUon  well  beyond  the  range  that 
could  be  accepted  as  valid,  especially  since 
that  da»  base  Is  not  really  applicable  to  a 
commercial  aircraft  built  of  Utanium. 

Uslng  the  engineering  analysU  technique, 
we  arrived  at  a  unit  price  per  SST  erf  »40  mU- 
Uon  based  on  a  500  aircraft  market.  Thlt 
included  •21.4  million  for  the  airframe  and 
the  »5.5  million  for  the  four  engines.  Manu- 
facturer's interest  and  mark-up  and  the  Gov- 
ernment royalty  paymenU  account  for  the 
remaining  IISI  million. 

Another  area  covered  in  our  study  was  the 
impact  of  the  SST  on  alrporU  and  enroute 
facilities.  The  results  indicate  that  the  cost 
incurred  at  potential  SST  airports  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  SST  would  be  minimal-  There 
are  tiro  basic  reosons  for  this: 
The  fti»t  Is  that  the  SST  U  being  speclfl- 


nlty  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  balance 

^„  ^^  ^„ ,.. „  -  ^-,  -  .  of   payments    The   commercial   Jet   airplane  __     . 

his  hourly  eamlnga  to  save  one  hour  of  travel      has    already    permitted    many    Industries   to  c^ny  deaigned  for  compatibility  with  existing 
time    Individual    transportauon   eoonomiau      geographically  dlverBlfy  and  It  U  safe  to  bet  ^^j  punned  large  Jet  airports.  The  takeoff 
who  worked  with  us  in  this  area  generally      that  the  SfiTF  wUl  further  enhonce  our  world  ^^^  landing  requirements  are  comparable  to 
~                   *      trade  porttlon.  or  better  than  present  and  future  subsonic 
Finally,  It  seems  elementary  that  our  bal-  j^^.   Thus  extensive  modlflctions  of  existing 
ance  of  paymenU  will  continue  to  benefit  as  runways  and  associated  facilities  will  not  be 
In  the  past  If  American  ond  foreign  airlines  needed  to  handle  the  operation  of  these  air- 
continue  to  buy  and  operate  American  air-  c^jt, 
craft   in    the    upcoming   supersonic    era.    It  ^^^  second  reason  Is  that  the  continuing 


concurred  with  our  Judgment.  They  agreed 
that  a  speed/fare  preference  of  1^  times  the 
earning  rate  Is  a  reasonably  prudent  oasump- 
Uon. 

StiU.  there  are  those  who  wlU  disagree  on 
both  sides  at  our  estimate.  There  are  those 


Who  think  we  have  been  too  conservative  and      seems  equally  elementary  that  our  balance  or     (nj^g^aB^  m  air  traffic  together  with  the  early 


payments  will  lose  all  that  advantage  In  the  j^j^j^^^ti^n  q,  new  high  capacity  atroraft. 

future  and  move  into  a  dettclt  poeiuon  u  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  Boeing  747.  will  require  expan- 

Amerlcan  airlines  must  for  competitive  rea-  ^^^^  ^^^  modernlzaUon  of  airport  terminal 

eons    buy    and    operate    the    Anglo-French  ^^^.(1^^^  ^amt  years  before  the  SST  enters 

supereonlc  Concorde  or  possibly  the  Russian  ^^^j^.^  Theee  are  improvemenU  which  would 

supersonic  TU-144.  ^^^  ^o  be  made  whether  the  SST  was  devel- 

A  third  area  examined  during  the  study  ^         ^  ^^^^  However,  the  SST  wUl  benefit 

was  the  operaUng  economics  of  the  SST  in  ^^^  ^^^^^  improvements. 

x^  u^««.  .«    «- =-. relation  to  its  supersonic  s^d  "b«>nlc  wm^  conclusion,  let  me  say  simply 

port  WlU  be  about  600  aircraft  If  supersonic      petition.  The  results  showed  that  tb*  BSJJ  that  we  believe  on  the  basis  of  our  economic 
operations   are    limited    to   over    water   and      total  operating  cost  per  seat  mile   will   be  ^    gg^.     ,„      q,,  to  be  a  sue - 
' "'      »bout  14  percent  less  than  the  Concorde  at  l^^^°^~lf^   «mi  ir  the  aircraft  can  op- 
all  distant  over  3.000  miles.  It  also  will  be  ^^]^l^'-;j:'^L^l^^'^ut^ll\ 

■-  l^  a-i'dt=f.  -rLT'^rtre:!  S^^-^C^T^^!^^  -o^  Z 


those  who  think  we  have  been  too  optimistic. 
For  this  reason,  we  believe  that  we  have 
■truck  a  good  balance  here  and  that  our 
market  projection  provides  a  sound  basU  for 
program  decision  making. 

At  any  rate,  by  using  our  middle  ground 
assumption  on  speed  faro  preference  together 
with  other  factors,  we  concluded  that  the 
IDM  market  for  the  U-S.  supersonic 


sparsely  populated  land  areas  becsuse  of 
sonic  boom  considerotlons-  On  the  other 
hand,  If  supersonic  operationa  prove  accept- 
able over  populated  areas,  the  market  would 
be  about  IJOO  aircraft.  These  market  esti- 
mates are  mode  taking  full  account  of  the 
competition  offered  by  aubeonlc  Jets,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  Jumbo  Jets,  and  the  Coo- 
cotde  supersonic  transport. 

The  imp>»ct  of  the  SST  on  our  balance  of 
payments  position  la  another  area  that  re- 
ceived close  attention  during  this  study.  It 
proved  to  be  a  most  controversial  area. 

One  consultant,  for  example,  questioned 
the  value  of  the  SST  program  to  our  balance 
of  paymenU  position.  In  essence.  It  was  the 
view  of  this  consultant  that  any  benefit  in 
this  area  derived  from  the  sale  of  SST»  to 
foreign  buyers  would  be  seriously  eroded  by 
the  Impact  of  fasrter  speed  on  UJ3.  tourlrt  and 
bustn«M  travel  abroad.  This  conclusion,  Is 
based  oQ  the  premise  that  the  SST  will  'n* 
duce  more  Intemacional  travel  on  the  part  of 


cepUon  of   the   Boeing  747.   Because  of  lu 


million  price  per  aircraft,  the  return  oa  In- 


ception or   tne   Boeing    (s*^  5!^,"f"  "*   '^     vestment  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  air- 

L7e"^ru^ng»^cj:ii^rt^:;7^r^^  EHriari^^s^^-^'r^T 

i?T!L'?"ii',!^.,"r:,r'  "  ""  '°°'"     XtSJl'r.nir'i.e.  and  30,  for  tb.,alr- 


ranges  this  gap  Is  quite  small 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  In  pro- 
jecting operating  costs  for  the  US.  SST— as 
well  as  thoee  for  the  Concorde — we  made  no 
allowance  for  improvements  In  this  srea  be- 
cause of  difficulties  Involved  in  estimating  all 
the  Influential  factors.  However,  as  you  well 
know,  the  subsonic  Jete  realised  subsWntial 
cost  Improvements  after  several  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  super- 
eonlc transports  will  do  the  same,  thus,  im- 
proving their  operating  cost  position  in  rela- 
tion to  their  aubeonlc  competition. 

As  for  development  and  production  costs. 
these  are  tfways  difficult  to  pin  down  for 


lines  on  their  long-range  operations.  More- 
over, the  Government  will  recover  lu  Invest- 
ment plus  Interest  as  well  as  accrue  Indirect 
benefits  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  proceed  with  all 
deliberate  speed  with  this  program.  Our  mar- 
ket projections  are  based  on  having  the  SST 
In  service  by  1976.  Any  prolonged  delay  could 
seriously  erode  the  market  picture  and 
Jeopardise  the  financial  prospect*  for  the  air- 
craft. We  ore  pleased  and  gratified  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  endorsed  the  program  so 
Btrcmgiy  and  we  feel  ooafldent  that  the  Con- 
gress alK>  will  oontinus  to  support  It. 


Federal  Aid  for  Sckooli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PKNIVBTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  Aprti  27,  2967 
Mr.  OREEN  of  Petm^lvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  U  probably  no  legislaticm 
today  that  wUl  have  a  stronRer  influence 
on  shaping  the  future  of  this  Nation 
than  that  of  educating  young  people. 
The  Congress  recognized  this  when  it 
passed  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  The  President  recognized 
this  when  he  recommended  his  amend- 
ments to  the  act  earlier  this  year.  The 
public  recognizes  It  In  Its  oppoeltlon  to 
the  so-called  Qule  amendment  which 
would.  If  enacted,  jeopardlae  the  pro- 
grams that  place  Federal  funds  where 
they  are  needed  most. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate  on 
this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
There  have  been  strong  expressions  in 
the  press  condemning  this  Republican- 
Inspired  move  to  cripple  the  operations 
of  the  pre.«nt  program  under  the  guise 
of  strengthening  the  SUtes'  responsibil- 
ities. One  of  the  more  cogent  arguments 
for  the  present  system  was  offered  last 
week  In  the  following  editorial  by  the 
PhlladelphU  BulleUn: 

Pedskal  Aid  roi  Schools 
There  Ls  much  to  recommend  the  general 
philosophy  Inherent  In  the  VS.  House  Re- 
publicans' proposal  concerning  federal  sld 
to  education.  TTiey  propose.  In  effect,  to  sub- 
stitute a  program  of  bloc  grants  to  the 
slates  for  general  support  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  place  of  the  present 
system  of  federally  financed  and  supervised 
special  programs  of  remedial  reading,  guid- 
ance coiiosellng,  library  and  textbook  pro- 
curement and  the  like. 

The  basic  idea  of  giving  greater  authority 
to  the  atates,  and  consequently  less  to  the 
Federal  Government,  is  one  that  has  great 
merit  wherever  it  can  be  applied.  It  brings 
control  of  governmental  operations  closer  to 
the  people  and  more  often  than  not  reduces 
the  amount  of  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  aid  programs 
offered  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  196S  must  be  viewed  as 
a  special  case,  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

This  federal  program  U  designed  to  achieve 
a  national  goal  of  equal  opportunity  for 
quality  education  to  needy  and  disadvant- 
aged children  whether  attending  public  or 
church  associated  schools.  It  came  Into  being. 
It  must  be  remembered,  only  because  the 
states  proved  themselves  to  be  unable  or 
anwllllng — or  both — to  grant  such  assist- 
ance. It  must  be  said,  too,  that  many  states 
continue  to  display  aome  disregard  for  the 
educational  needs  of  youngsters  In  poorer 
school  districts,  moat  of  them  in  the  cities. 
The  plan  of  U.S.  House  Republicans  Is  to 
offer  tbelr  proposal  as  a  aubetltute  to  the 
current  federal  program  when  this  comes 
before  the  chamber  for  renewal.  The  Repub- 
licans already  have  found  support  from 
many  Southern  Democrats  who  see  In  the 
new  "states'  rights"  spproach  a  possible 
means  of  further  delaying  public  school  In- 
tegration. 

A  change  so  important  aa  this  certainly 
deserves  to  be  considered  fully  at  hearings 
before  any  Ooor  action  has  been  taken.  The 
federal  program,  while  admittedly  weighted 
with  red  tape,  has  worked  reasonably  weU 


and  has  been  beneficial  to  Philadelphia  and 
other  big  cities. 

The  time  will  hopefully  come  when  the 
states  can  Indeed  handle  the  Job.  Butt  no 
change  should  be  made  In  the  present  i*o- 
grom  until  and  unless  the  states  can  prove 
they  have  tiie  desire  and  the  know-how 
to  do  It. 


Propoted  Electoral  College  Refom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOtTTH   CAROLIK* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19.  19S7 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  began  hear- 
ings on  several  proposals  to  reform'  the 
electoral  college  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  Is  an  extremely  Im- 
portant Issue  and  certainly  deserves  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  all  con- 
cerned citizens. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  matter 
since  I  was  first  elected  to  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate. I  have,  for  a  number  of  years,  been 
a  coaponsor  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  replace  the  present  sys- 
tem with  a  plan  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  district  plan.  The  district  plan  is  em- 
bodied in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12.  In 
my  judgment,  this  Is  the  best  proposal 
pending  at  the  present  time.  If.  for  some 
reason,  it  cannot  receive  the  required 
two-thirds  vote,  then  I  would  prefer  as 
an  alternative  the  proportional  method. 
Under  this  method  the  electors^  vote  of 
each  State  would  be  divided  In  propor- 
tion to  the  popular  vote  received  by  the 
candidates  In  that  State. 

Another  plan  advanced  during  the 
hearings  on  Tuesday.  May  16,  Is  the  con- 
gressional plan,  which  closely  resembles 
the  district  plan  which  I  favor.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hunt  testified  before  the  committee  on 
that  day  on  behalf  of  the  congressional 
plan.  Since  this  is  such  an  important 
matter,  I  feel  that  his  testimony  will  be 
of  value  to  all  who  read  the  Cohgrxs- 
BiONAL  Record,  particularly  the  Members 
of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Hunt  be- 
fore the  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testl- 
m(my  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statcmxkt  or  H.  L.  Hukt  on  Elsctorai.  Col- 

LCGI     RsroSM.     TO    TUX     SUBCOMMtTTCE    ON 

CoNsrmrnoNAL  Amendments  or  tke  Sem- 
ATE  CoMMn-rcx  on  thx  Jodiciart 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  gsatef  ul  that  this  Com- 
mittee Is  devoting  Its  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  vital  subjecu  that  has  ever  been  die- 
cusaed  In  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
method  of  selecting  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  our  nation  There  are  no  elective 
officers  In  the  w^orld  of  greater  or  equal  im- 
portance than  these  officials. 

Because  of  the  formal  recogzUtion  In  1966 
and  1906  of  this  matter  by  President  John- 
son, the  high  priority  which  has  been  os- 
Blgoed  to  this  CoQunlttee  portends  that  Con- 


gress will  finally  recommend  to  the  States 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  effect  the 
ueceasary  changes. 

The  preeent  system  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  Is  governed  by  Ar- 
ticle n.  Section  1,  and  the  13th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Theee  sections  provide 
that  the  President  and  Vice  President  shall 
be  chosen  by  electors  appointed  by  each 
Stite  in  the  manner  directed  by  Its  leglela- 
ture,  each  State  having  the  same  number 
of  electors  entitled  to  It  by  the  ntimbcr  of  Its 
Members  of  Congress. 

This  system  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
writers  of  our  Constitution  for  two  basic 
reasons:  first.  In  order  to  protect  Uie  smsUer 
States,  each  State  shall  have  two  electors  in 
addition  to  the  ntiml>er  of  electors  based 
on  Its  population;  and  second,  the  electors 
should  actually  choose  the  President  and 
Vice  President  because  of  their  greater  knowl- 
edge and  public  understanding  than  that 
of  the  populace  as  a  whole. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress January  38.  196S,  said  In  part:  ".  .  .  Our 
present  system  of  computing  and  awarding 
electoral  votes  by  states  la  an  essential  coun- 
terpart of  our  Federal  system  and  the  pro- 
visions of  our  Constitution  which  recognize 
and  maintain  our  nation  as  a  union  of  states. 
It  supports  the  two  party  system  which  has 
served  oMt  nation  well.  I  believe  this  system 
should  be  retained-  But  it  Is  Imperative  that 
the  electrorai  votes  of  a  state  be  cast  for 
those  persons  who  receive  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent— and  for  no  one  else." 

And  again  reaffirmed  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  1966  bis  previous  request,  stating  m 
part: 

"In  my  special  message  to  the  Congress 
last  January.  I  urged  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  reform  the  Electoral  College 
system.  I  renew  this  recommendation  and 
strongly  reaffirm  the  need  to  reform  the 
electoral  college  system. 

"There  are  several  major  defects  In  the 
existing  system.  They  should  be  eliminated 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  people's  will  shall 
not  be  frustrated  in  the  choice  of  their  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  .  .  ." 

Up  to  this  time  Congress  has  been  more 
remiss  In  taking  the  action  in  this  matter 
requested  by  President  Johnson  than  in  ad- 
hering to  the  requests  of  the  President  in 
other  matters. 

Instead  of  public  participation  In  this  vital 
matter  there  la  feverish  talk  favoring  the 
direct  vote  to  elect  the  President  of  the 
USA.  Those  who  talk  to  their  friends  or  their 
contemporaries  favoring  the  direct  vote  plsn 
aeldom  stress  tiiat  they  favor  abc^tshlng  the 
electoral  college  syitem  although  some 
thoughtlessly  and  Impulsively  say.  "Let's  get 
completely  rid  of  the  entire  rubblah  of  the 
electoral  college  system." 

Some  of  them  are  selfishly  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  70%  of  the  people  who 
have  any  inforniaUon  on  the  subject  favor 
a  change  from  the  present  outmoded  system. 
Members  of  Congress  with  their  far  greater 
knowledge  than  the  sverage  voter  favor  a 
change  by  86  "Si  or  more. 

It  can  be  hoped  that  through  the  action 
of  thla  honorable  Committee  in  starting 
hearings  the  press  and  other  communica- 
tions media  will  not  give  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  the  '*Bilence  treatinent." 

Some  of  the  greatest  patriots  In  our  land 
make  the  mistake  of  harping  on  exclusively 
the  things  that  are  tragically  wrong,  and 
often  level  the  charge  of  "managed  news" 
against  the  press.  They  could  spend  their 
time  and  efforts  cnore  oonstructively  by  mak- 
ing friends  with  and  commending  patriots  to 
be  found  vrlthout  exception  In  all  sizable 
sstabllshmenu  In  the  communlcaUoos  field. 
They  could  alert  entertainen.  edltcniallsta 
and  reporters  to  "good  news"  for  the  truth 
side. 

The  people  want  to  know  and  Indeed  law- 
makers want  to  know  whatever  can  b«  said 
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pro  or  con  .bout  U«  l««l  <«  '^^,  «^! 
L««nt  .KKrtor.1  MUege  .y.t«m  ."f.  tt.  « 
S^to  reform  tb,  .l«:tor»l  """JT'^'^, 

ptTng  VTtonn  of  th.  .J«.m  of  •'•«^8  "l* 

rSTlTO  y«r.  .go  seldom  do..  •  «" '^ 
r  '„  I— .  oM.  without  one  or  more  Reeo- 
^SSTof'S.  Und  b«ng  -txoduc^l^  «»J. 
nl  ti.  DroDO.«l  ConMltuUonal  AmendmMiM 
nU^.v'^^n  «bmltt«l  to  tn.  8Ut.  L.g- 

'"^"^i^  of  It.  m.ny  r.ulf  which  .hould 
h.«  ^n  reformed  with  .m.ndm.nt.^. 
^."torVr college  .J.t.m  >«f  ,'«"»? '°?*^ 
part  of  our  B.publlc  which  ha.  »""'  "° 
m.lnt.m«J  up  to  now  the  gie«te.t  n«"on 

"?h.°°..^S^  collie  wa.  crttlcau,  n.^«l 
in  MUblUhlng  our  Republic  and  lU  uee  must 
not  "ow  b^  ended  without  an,  attempt  to 

"'^  ;jjf  r/Jonroi  Thr-P-- 
~jrou'S'^d^'s;srrTni°;ar 

o™ed  rlthe?  than  the  P™«>^'°"  VpS?  ". 
Uhed  and  our  flne.t  goyernmental  dep«t 
ment  airt  all  over  again  It  they  would  have 
r.i^f.hri  the  fundament,  which  made  the 

l«l^S^ln^ot  about  20-,  °'  '"'1,"«^- 
^™  nnii7  to  nomlnau  and  elect  Preald.ou. 
Si!  S^clW  «KOon  of  the  largMt  dtlea  are 

S-rsr«et-vSe?rr:5£ 

^^-^.rcrpTan"'^£VT?3 
?IS^  «  many  .uburb.  would  be  In  a  mP«- 
rate  dutrlct  of  their  own 

And  Mcond  It  would  often  prevent  the 
el^onTtoe  Pr»ldenc,  of  a  candidate  who 
SS  1«  «-n  a  majoclt,  °f  "^',P°PY^  "i! 
fltTp^ldent    Thl.  ejtcuM  for  the  Juetmca 

claitMtly  rtre«ed  and  may  or  may  not  have 

"^'ere  1.  no  proof  that  a  "^""l!"  "Jw 
by  tk.  elecb^ral  college  with  a  minority  o^ 
.h.^Tiular  Tot.  would  deliver  a  lem  ooii- 
^Aic^?e  i!^n^nl.traUon  of  mir  country,  at- 

'^Tbri^h^  ^nX^re'oreat  ^c.p.«r 

rtsriioTyr-e^ssi^Ce"---" 

•  "S^l::  S"e°.'a^rwbo  twice  .u^^fuHy 
admlnletered  four  year  "">» , '°  °"«-  J^ 

'^,^  i^^:  ofthf  ^?ir« 

lege  while  receiving  M.«  ,   oi  u«  i~»- 

'°!^r  World  War  I  President.  Woodrow  WU- 
«^i-  .  "<Id  in  1»13  by  the  «'«"^."1- 
_.Th  ai  M"  of  the  popuUu-  vote  and  re- 
IZ^T^X^  e,«-o«iroU  U.  '»>•  ^^ 
^?V»'orrS:it'J.S^'pr..ld.nt.  ,^n  r 

Kennedy,  wa.  elected  by  the  ""'"'•'S?'^ 
byT^n  of  300  .le<:tor.l  vote.  "  ^f  "^^ 
Z    t^lir    vote    percentage    of    M «.    two- 

Tf    the  opponent,  of  lh«e  great  PreeldenU 

''"?h^°'?;U'^bi'r.  -p"- r'-'j^; 

■-T  r^-  'r-^^-'w^"  -  bi 

^^teTln^vOT  rf  i.  aireet  vote  pl«i. 
"^X  Snl^'^able  -  «^  PJ^  S.'^iSSS 
to  be  open  minded  unle«  they  an  cMi«« 


uDon  to  tolerate  ttea»n.  but  If  there  are 

oK«  »od  egitto'"  ">"  c°«p^°« :?'"; 

^  S^  dlr«:t  vou  pun  I  >»'• '^""^ 
SSver  them  and  hop.  they  will  »«  ^■ 
SJ^  W  the  Khool  of  thought  throughout 
the  nation  to  which  I  belong. 

There  are  KOf«  of  advantage.  In  the  Ooo- 
gii^onal  DUtrlct  Plan  over  the  Otitci.'fM, 
l^on  Which  may  hang  the  '»»  °'  ^« 
iiSon.  The«  advantage,  are  >o  ''»!  that  no 
MWmpt  .hould  b«  m«le  to  lUt  them  In  order 
of  their  greateat  Importance. 

^whlch  might  be  ar.t  by  dale  1.  a>' 
fact  that  the  electoral  college  .yetem  tor 
elSocS  of  \S.  CTUef  Ei«:utlve  U  foremo.t 
t^  unique  m  It.  value  a.  a  fundamental  tor 
^Ublihlng  a  workable  RepubUc  where  the 
^ple  are  not  the  «7»-«"  ^"'  'T 
in^tera  In  the  proceM  of  government. 

T^e  founder,  of  freedom  who  planned  our 
CoMtltuSon  were  no  doubt  mere  Intent  and 
2e"t  in  conatrulng  the  EnglUh  Conmion 
Jiw  the  Napoleonic  Code,  the  P'^'P"  °' 
jju;^.  caeur  Socrete..  Plato.  3olomon  ar^ 
ir/^  thTotker  great.  In  eaploretlon  Into 
cia^e.  of  government  than  the  1987  .tudent. 
g^  iSi  time  and  patience  to  devote  » 
^^int  what  It  take,  to  make  law  and  order 

'ont^a'Wubllc  .uch  »  Republic  0SA  can 
«.t»ua^^e  mlnorltle.  among  It.  popuU- 
uo^rom  the  wmeOme.  whim,  of  the  majot- 
f»  and  Trom  the  danger,  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment lt«lf  Which  the  founjH.  of  free- 
■'°S'nro-f''5^"r"iTa"rt''^whomyou 

wouw  f«l^tt.r  If  you  •»™«'„'">'f  ^' 
7,^    vourself    likened    government    to    flre_ 

•Bther  niful  «rvant  or  a  fearful  muter- 
Mo  rtMle  problem  wa.  more  troubleMme 

lo^tSe^dX?..  attendmg  the  a,miUtu«ona^ 

r-cnr  r^u^^-^osr^  "^ 

il^^tronTr-p'reTd'eS'ty  t-nrtwH^^ 
S^OTi^M.  wa.  three  time,  adopted,  once 

£SrorVhe"pr:2rt-.r:^rrs; 

'"J^rv^-Tof    the   .>«Jo"^,/Snc"'t 
•^^"aSirWBtorlan   deKrlbe.   the   Impale 

r-vrwi--^'<i:..S^"4:i 

rsir^in^-ou'^rt'bryo^'b^jj. 
-y-  airorc.d^"^d.d«"e,r^ 

^uld  taU  to  concentrate  a  majority  on  any 
"?^V"ni?irsla?:."w.'re?hen  Placated  by 
rJb'nS  rv^te-  rorTach'sTJS 

ESb'ifes-'treru^fa^v^S 
E-4rl;^3t:,s-,fS-^°«- 

candidate.  In  the  electoral  college. 

The  Flag  of  our  great  nation  haa  """ 
.J™  «,  lovv  and  Ita  preatlge  abro«l  ha. 
""^  ■!l„^?i.iucc«.ful  living  of  the 

iS:Si?rir«rcT^ 

"'r.''Sd»c:°o."'the  ruling  ell..  In  the 

-"S^-r^f-r  e^^'^-ri?  :^ui^ 

iyfieL  would  ^^e  a  banner  «ylng  high  In 
?av^of^e  individual  InlUaUve  .?•«"  °'" 
lb.  L>U«tlvl.t  .y.t«n  which  now  a.  alw.y. 
SJo^.  la  falling  to  t^  It.  people 
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It  we  with  our  action  """l"  "W«^  ^ 
world  inatead  a  direct  vote  to  chooM  our 
TZl,  SecuUve  It  would  have  UtOe  U  any 
«"  remetmpLt  ,n  ■.-'•'-'"'=""■„'?  To- 

'.Scuto^i^ril.  .toog...  Tbe,  could  Uugh  in 
their  .leeve.  If  they  found  the  clalmanu  of 
cSaSi^l^"  treedin  offering  their  populace 
a  fhonoe  to  cast  m  direct  vote. 

4^,  «.^«nlrklngly  unlle  and  ..k^ 
.  Xt  h«l«come  of  your  highly  vaunted 
.ylwm  ol  government  providing  ch^"  '"^ 
balanoa.  wwl  protecUon  for  It.  "nlnorltle. 
fniJS^of^ctitonhlp?  No  wonder  th.t  this 
^M^trger  cannot  conquer  a  few  hundred 
S^^d  dlMldenu  in  South  Vietnam. 
"'X^t>SSment  of  the  B«cujrel  CoUege 
with  It.  contrlbuuon  to  '"^''•^,  ?f "^.. 

:rd-c:  i°rein^urrar^^9tji^. 
?-er-^'s.rdrrer"anrLJr,s: 

of  Communlrt  dictator..  .—.u.r 

The  need  of  the  foundere  for  the  .mailer 

°£i'^ri.'"rru<s^^£FH 

fw'o  =S  ^otee-tn-r  elS'.^i 

Elven  one.  Mimeumc.  two.  ric»» -^rmiB- 

Siril  vote,  from  their  rather  .pa«>*^P<'P"'' 
!f„„    -h^h  became  the  ba.1.  lor  their  rep- 

xhitu  award,  of  membere  of  the  eieciorui 
Hamp.hlre.  wa.  'PP"!"'^^ '"  '^^  Z 

"'■^ermr.^re  of  Congre-  d«:r,  and  fear 
,h.  ^UM  DOwer  afforded  the  populace  of 
'^eV  Vork^nTother  .arg^^ta^.  ™^-^ 

Z^'  ^Pnutlon  'ho^  m  .^  >"'«--: 

eraiSriovrhS^-^^f^S. 

bS-r'a^S-aik^.'^SS 

uiauuu.  «,,ada  1.  empowered  with  the 

tlm»  «  l"ch  voung  power  a.  on.  voler  in 
New  York  State. 

The  DUtxlct  P1M».  If  it  supplant*  ^^^^;^ 
enrelecioral  college  .y.t«n.  '"^  ~°""^^ 
Ind  carry  thU  advantage  In  the  Oollege  w 
t^«  Ser  8Ute-  wWcb  they  now  en^J- 

The«  Members  of  Congress  nj»»  "J"  " 
ti^nSstance  of  their  oonstituenU  »«  ^_ 
Sg  ^  the  r€UU«  meriu  ol  the  Conr« 


slonal  Dlftrtet  Plan  compared  with  the  Direct 
vote  Plan. 

Alaska,  our  newest  and  larfest  State  lu  the 
Union,  enjoys  a  voting  power  of  one  elector 
for  each  75,368  of  \t»  population.  The  stout- 
hearted pioneers  and  frontiersmen  of  Alaska 
are  entitled  to  this  consideration  of  which 
they  should  not  he  deprived  by  the  thought- 
lees  action  of  enthsulasts  for  Che  Direct  Vote 
Plan,  which  Communist  dlctBt<^v  at  least 
pretend  to  make  available  to  their  subjects. 

Under  the  I>lstrlct  Plan  the  voters  of  every 
State  In  the  Union  will  have  a  greater  voting 
paver  than  the  voter*  of  New  York  State, 
and  the  District  Plan  is  not  In  any  way  a 
iplte  plan  against  New  York  as  it  vlll  give 
^est  relief  to  the  areas  removed  from  Tam- 
many and  Bockefelier  Center. 

A  great  disadvaniage  to  people  who  enjoy 
some  semblance  of  States  Rights  would  be 
the  fact  that  the  Direct  Vote  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  the  Pederal  Oovemment  con- 
ducting elections  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  individual  States.  Its  reign  would  nullify 
some  and  finally  all  the  privileges  of  the 
States  to  conduct  the  elections  within  their 
boundaries.  It  would  Immediately  nuitUy 
their  system  for  the  permission  for  absentee 
balloting  which  varies  across  the  nation  from 
State  to  State  and  are  formulated  for  the 
convenience  of  the  citizens  of  each  State. 

If  the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
his  running  mate  should  be  required  by  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  would  have  to  impose  the  age 
Umiu  to  apply  to  all  50  of  the  States  and  In 
the  District  ot  Columbia. 

The  PederaJ  Oovemment  would  state  the 
minimum  period  of  time  that  the  voter  mtut 
have  been  a  resident  of  tbe  State  in  which  he 
was  then  residing.  We  now  have  States  which 
allow  cltUens  to  vote  at  the  age  of  IB  and  a 
State  that  allows  citizens  to  vote  at  the  age 
of  19.  Pour  of  our  States  allow  citizens  to 
vote  at  the  age  of  20,  and  these  age  limits 
different  than  31  are  prescribed  by  the  resi- 
dents and  voters  of  those  States  in  accord- 
ance with  their  best  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
age  at  which  the  State's  citizens  may  be 
afforded  the  privilege  of  suffrage. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  tbe  scores 
of  compelling  reasons  which  prove  the  su- 
periority of  the  Congreaaioual  District  Plan 
over  the  Direct  Vote.  Many  other  reasons 
could  be  described  but  It  might  seem  that  it 
was  belaboring  the  point. 

Many  advocates  of  the  District  Plan  more 
Kbie  than  I  will  no  doubt  present  the  de- 
■Irablltty  of  the  District  Plan. 

It  is  my  fondest  hope  that  this  Committee 
will  exercise  lU  prerogative  and  select  the 
very  best  of  the  plans  which  have  been  un- 
folded before  It  or  a  better  plan  than  any  of 
them  which  It  could  originate  and  send  an 
Amendment  to  tbe  State  Legislatures  which 
would  relieve  our  nation  from  the  burden  of 
the  present  operation  of  the  antiquated  elec- 
toral college  system. 
Constructively. 

B.  It.  Bttnt. 


The  En^luk  Conrtt  u  Seca  by  an  Amer- 
icmm  Jadf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PEMHSrLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.   Speaker,    an 

eminent  jurist  from  my  home  cit^  of 

PlttsbuTBh,  Henry  Ellenbogen.  recently 

returned  from  England,  where  he  studied 


the  court  system  on  a  travel  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

Judge  Ellenbogen.  "who  Is  president 
Judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Allegheny  County,  summarized  his  find- 
ings In  the  March  1967.  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  Quarterly. 

Judge  Ellenbogen  notes  that  "a  strik- 
ing feature  of  British  trial  courts  is  the 
ellminatl<m  of  juries  in  civil  cases."  In 
view  of  the  clogged  dockets  that  burden 
so  many  American  civil  courts,  I  Insert 
portions  of  Judge  Ellenbogen's  comments 
and  observations  on  the  English  court 
system  and  procedures  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  article  follows: 

Thi  Bmcijsh  CotJBTS  AS  SrEN  BT  ax 

Amxeicak  Judos 

(By  Henry  Ellenbogen.   President  Judge  of 

the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 

County.  Pllteburgh.  Pa.) 

A  recent  extended  sojourn  In  London  has 
made  me  more  aware  than  ever  of  how  much 
we  have  In  conunon  with  the  British.  I  went 
to  England  on  a  travel  and  study  award  by 
the  Poid  Poundatlon  for  the  eipreas  purpose 
of  studying  its  courts.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  both  the  speed  and  the  high 
quality  of  Justice  dispensed  In  the  English 
courts. 

For  tbe  most  part,  my  studies  were  con- 
centrated on  tbe  workings  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  of  tbe  High  Court  of  Justice. 
This  court,  England's  highest  trial  trlbuilal. 
Is  very  similar  to  our  trial  courts  of  general 
and  unlimited  Jurisdiction,  whether  they 
are  named  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Pennsylvania,  Superior  Court  In  Caiifomla, 
Supreme  Court  In  tbe  State  of  New  Tork,  or 
Dlstrlct  and  Circuit  Court  in  other  states. 
There  is  little  difference  in  Jurisdiction.  AU 
are  aflilcted  with  a  pletbcHu  of  personal  In- 
jury cases,  a  situation  which  apparently 
exists  In  all  metropolitan  areas  around  the 
world. 

ENGLISH    ABANIM3N   JITBIXS  IK   CtTZL  CASES 

English  oourta  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
they  are  doing  a  good  Job.  The  speed  with 
which  they  dispose  oS  dvll  cases  Is  most  im- 
preaslve  to  an  American  visitor  who  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  clogged  dockets  so  common- 
place In  the  metropoUtan  courts  of  the 
united  States.  A  striking  feature  of  BrlUsh 
trial  courts  Is  the  elimination  of  Juries  In 
olvU  cases.  This  once  Important  part  of  Eng- 
lish courts,  which  we  adopted  and  prise  so 
bigbly.  has  all  but  been  abandoned  in 
England. 

Tlie  absence  of  civil  Juries,  while  certainly 
a  major  contributing  factor,  is  not  the  entire 
explanation  of  the  efficiency  of  English  courts 
in  adjudicating  the  tide  of  personal  Injury 
cases  now  reaching  flood  stage  on  both  sides  . 
of  the  AUantlc 

AIX  JODGBS  OirCB  BAKRiaTXaS 

Barristers,  from  whose  ranks  all  Judges  are 
selected,  have  the  sole  right  of  pleading  In 
most  English  courts.  Hie  four  Inns  of  Court, 
societies  of  great  antlqiuty  and  Imposing 
prestige,  train  England's  barristers.  The 
proud  barristers  claim  that  the  day  of  a 
barrister's  appomtment  as  a  Judge  may  mark 
lees  change  in  bis  life  than  did  the  day  when 
he  left  his  Inn  of  Court  to  be  "called  to  the 
bar,"  or  as  we  would  say  In  tbe  United 
States  "to  be  admitted  to  the  bar."  So  effi- 
cient is  the  English  barrister  and  so  short 
are  the  coiirt  trials  that  in  all  of  England 
and  Wales  there  are  oiUy  about  3.500  prac- 
ticing barristers. 

A  solicitor  Is  admitted  to  practice  law  and 
conduct  litigation  for  his  client  but  is  ac- 
corded tbe  right  of  audience  only  In  Inferior 
courta.  Only  barristers  can  try  cases  in  tbe 
High  Court  of  England.  The  soUcltor — not 
the  barrister — Is  employed  by  tbe  client.  If 


tbe  case  roust  be  litigated  In  the  Hlfh 
Court,  which  is  tbe  general  trial  court,  tbe 
solicitor,  not  the  client,  vtU  retain  a  bar- 
nster  and  "instruct"  him  in  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  barrister,  not  the  solicitor,  wtU 
then  file  the  case  and  try  it  in  court.  As 
to  non-litigious  matters,  it  Is  tbe  solicitor 
who  advises  his  clients. 

INNS  or  coukTB  orr  utMTrs  roa  soLidToaa 

The  barrister  gives  no  general  legal  ad- 
vice. His  entire  practice  Is  In  and  with  tbe 
courts.  He  has  no  contact  with  the  clients, 
even  in  the  matter  of  feea.  The  client  pays 
the  solicitor,  who  in  turn  pays  the  bar- 
rister a  fee  which  had  been  a^eed  upon 
between  the  aoUcltor  and  the  barrister's 
clerk.  The  barrister  would  not  abaae  him- 
self even  to  diacuas  his  fee. 

The  Inns  of  Court  have  nurtured  In  the 
barristers  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  strong 
fslth  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  their  pro- 
fession. Only  members  are  admitted  to  the 
balls  and  other  facilities  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Solicitors  are  barred  from  entoy,  A  soUcitor  is 
not  even  admitted  as  a  guest  of  a  barrister 
during  a  luncheon  recess  of  a  case  for  which 
he  retained  the  barrister  as  his  advocate. 
Fortunately  this  prohibition  does  not  extend 
to  American  lawyers  who  are  guests  of  Eng- 
lish Judges  or  barristers.  Only  the  barristers 
and  the  Judges,  all  of  whom  are  Benchers  in 
the  Inns  of  Court,  may  have  lunch  in  the 
stately,  wood-paneled,  decorative  dining 
rooms  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  Benchers 
govern  the  Inns  of  Court.  They  are  titled 
"The  Worshipful  Uasters  of  the  Bench."  They 
admit  students  to  tbe  Inns  and  "call  them 
to  tbe  bar." 

The  first  day's  fee  for  the  barrister  Is  usu- 
ally paid  in  advance,  and  so  is  each  subse- 
quent day's  fee,  called  a  "rofreaber."  The 
barrister's  clerk  gives  the  receipt  for  the  fee. 
An  active  and  capable  clerk  Is  very  essential 
to  the  operation  of  good  chambers  for  the 
barrister.  The  clerk  occupies  a  position  of 
great  importance,  often  parcelling  out  cases 
to  tbe  various  barristers  In  his  chambers. 
Junior  barristers  who  are  not  in  the  clerk's 
favor  have  little  chance  of  getting  lucrative 
assignments. 

JUaORS    CONSPICUOUSLT     ABSXHT 

Tbe  Jury,  twelve  men  or  wotnen  "good  and 
true"  who  traditionally  bear  the  testlmooy  of 
the  witnesses,  find  the  facts,  take  tbe  law 
from  the  judge,  and  find  a  verdict — so  cen- 
tral a  body  in  every  American  courtroom — 
Is  conspicuously  absent. 

This  Is  a  dvil  case.  The  English  use  of 
Juries  in  such  cases  has  been  on  the  wane 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  Admin- 
tstratlon  of  Justice  Ad  of  1933 '  took  away 
the  absolute  right  to  a  Jury  In  moat  dvll 
actions.  Section  6  of  this  Act  provides  that 
a  jury  trial  Is  to  be  ordered  on  the  application 
o*  any  party  to  the  action  If  the  Court  Is 
aatlsfled  that  there  Is  a  charge  of  fraud,  or 
that  a  claim  In  respect  to  libel,  slander, 
malicious  prosecution,  false  Imprisonment, 
seducuon.  or  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 
is  an  issue. 

Even  in  such  cases  a  Jury  Is  not  allowed 
If  the  Court  is  of  tbe  opinion  that  tbe  trial 
requires  any  prolonged  exanUnatlon  of  docu- 
ments or  accounts,  or  any  scientific  or  local 
inveatlgaucms  which  cannot  conveniently 
be  made  by  a  Jury. 

JtTST  TTBS  IB  XM  THE  DISCaZTTON  OP  THX  TUDGKa 

Except  for  these  special  provisions  It  is 
now  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge  whether  the  trial  will  be  with  or  with- 
out a  jury.  Trial  by  Jury  is  seldom  asked  for 
outaide  tbe  specified  classes,  and  by  no  means 
always  in  those  cases. 

Juries  are  never  allowed  In  contract  or 
personal  mjuiy  cases  nnleas  there  are  "es- 


>  R.  H.  Jackson.  Jfochinery  of  Justiet  M 
tngland  (4th  ed.;  Cambridge  Unlvaovlty 
Press.  1904).  p.  e7. 
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otptknul  clrcmniUnoM  -  Severe  InJurlM  m  where  )urt<«i  we  wmlred  wltu  the  coMent  of 

not  »uc*i  clrcun^tancee.  There  *re  verr  few  all  parUee.                                                    »._„„ 

Sm«Lil  lnjui7  c«e.  Where  the  judge  eicer-  An     e.pertenced     AmerlMin    trt^    Uwjer 

Si-M.  dlicreoon  In  t»vor  of  allowing  trtal  would    be   greaUj   «irprlMd.    i»rh»p.    »«o 

by  lurr    Thli  aucreuonary  decision  may  he  puHaed,  hj  the  ahort  duraUon  of  eT»n  hl^j 

rJrteiid  bj  the  Court  of  Appeal  — • '  "■'"''  ~—  '»  an  Emi- 

Mcw   let  ua  look  at  the  official  record  (O 


that  we  can  see  exactly  how  few  olvU  cases 
are  heard  by  ]urle«  In  England.  The  Civil 
Judicial  8t&tlstlcB  presented  to  Parliament 
by  ttle  Lord  High  Chancellor  In  June.  18«6. 
la  the  latest  available  oomputatlon  ot  the 
works  o<  the  English  Court. 

In  the  two-year  period.  1963-64.  only  63 
caaca  were  heard  by  Juries  out  of  a  total  of 
1.703  caaea  that  went  to  trial  In  the  Queen's 
Beach  DlvUlon  of  the  High  Coxirt  of  Justice 
In  London  and  Middlesex.  In  1864.  Judges 
alone  heard  706  casea.  with  only  36  being 
tried  before  Jurlee.  The  figures  for  1B63  ahow 
835  caaea  tried  by  Judges  alone,  with  Juries 
hearing  37  caaea. 

OlfLT    11    JCaikS    tK   3.324   imiALB 

Outatde  the  city  of  London  where  the  High 
Court  Blta  at  asalaea.  the  use  of  Juries  In  elvU 
cases  u  practicably  non-existent.  Aaalaes.  the 
Engllah  term  for  the  periodical  sessions  of  the 


imporunt  personal  Injury  caaea  In  an  Eng- 
Uah  trial  court. 

The  Engllah  barrister  has  had  the  very 
opposite  experience.  He  has  pracUced.  prob- 
ably hie  entire  profeaalonal  life,  before  a 
highly  trained,  able  expert— the  Judge. 
Moreover,  the  Judge  before  whotn  he  muat 
appear  was  appointed,  after  many  yeara  of 
trial  court  experience,  from  among  the 
ablest  of  trial  barrlaUra. 

Ko  poLmca  IN  aktxCTTOO  juncia 

Ability,  training,  and  experience  apparent- 
ly outweigh  any  other  consideration  In  the 
appointment  of  a  Judge  In  England.  Poli- 
tics. I  am  convinced,  play  no  part  In  his 
selection.  The  Judges  of  the  High  Court  are 
appointed  by  the  Queen,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  They  muat 
have  at  least  ten  yeara"  experience  aa  a  bar- 
rister. By  tradlUon  they  are  selected  from 


procedure  In  an  American  court,  there  are  no 
motions  for  a  new  trial. 

Without  eicepUofi.  Judges,  lawyera,  law 
pzofeeaors,  Inaurance  people,  and  teade 
union  offlcUla.  aU  declared  their  full  and 
complete  faith  In  the  Integrity.  Impartiality, 
and  competence  of  the  Judges.  All  expressed 
themoelvee  as  latlalled  with  the  trial  of  dvU 
cases  before  the  Judges  alone  without  Juries 
They  aU  sUted  (Irmly,  again  without  any 
exceptions,  that  they  had  no  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  syatem  of  Juries  In  civil  cases 

I  can  sUle  here  with  abolute  confidence 
that  there  la  no  chance,  no  chance  whatso- 
ever, of  a  return  to  the  Jury  system  In  civil 
cases  In  England  or  Wales. 

In  the  United  SUtea  the  question  of 
whether  Juries  ahould  be  abolished  In  civil 
cases  la  being  hotly  debated  In  every  State 
of  the  Union  and  In  many  state  leglalaturea. 
Except  In  certAin  rare  types  of  action. 
enumerated  esirUer  In  this  article,  a  Jury  In 
a  civil  case  can  be  had  In  England  only  If 
a  requeat  for  It  U  allowed  by  the  permanent 
"Maater,"  who  passes  on  procedural  ques- 
tions, and  la  auatalned  by  the  trial  Judge  In 
the  High  Court.  Including  the  special  cases 


the  top  of  the  trUl  bar.  ^_^  ^^^„ ^ 

.snipum  >erm  lur  ^c  ^,.>~..~  __— Uniquely  among  »ervante  °'  «*«   »'  "''^  where  Juries  are  provided  by  stjtute^  eepe- 

Hlgh   Court   In  the   various  counties,   much     crown.  Judges  hold  office  not    during  pleas-  ^^^^y  ^^^^^  ^^^^^   ju„„  ^ere  used  In  only  74 

Ulw  the  system  of  circuit  courts  so  familiar     ure"  but    -during  good  behavior.    As  a  mat-  ^^^  ^  „,,  „^,  4  jj,  cases  tried  during  the 

in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the     ter  of  practice,  a  Judicial  appointment  la  for  ^„^_y^^  period   of   1963-1064  In   the  High 

ludiea  traveling  on  seven  circuit*.  me.   Judges   can   be   removed    only     on»h  court  of  the  Queens  Bench  In  all  England 

iS  the  same  two-year  period  (1963-1964).     addrees   presented   to  HU  Majesty  by  both  ,^^  wales.  This  means  that  98 14   per  cent 
"                             Houses  of  Parliament." 

English  Judges  may  not  be  perfect,  but  the 

fact  remains  that  none  have  been  dismissed 

from  the  service  of  the  Crown  since  the  Act 

of  Settlement  was  enacted  In  1701. 

English  Judges  are  highly  regarded.  They 

.. „_     are  respected  and  looked  up  to  by  the  bar, 

that  were     by  the  political  parUea,  and  by  the  general 
public.    We    found    the    highest   regard    lor 

them  In  Industry  and  business.  The  insur-         _^ 

ance  companies,  who  Insure  against  persoruU  gjigiand  the  law  la  conceived  not  so  much 

Injuries  and  pay  the  awards,  and  the  trade  ^  ^^  expression  of  the  wlU  of  the  govem- 

unlons,  whose  members  often  appear  as  In-  ment  aa  It  Is  as  a  safeguard  of  the  liberty 

^„  _,  _„ , jured  plaintiffs,  share  the  universally  high  ^  yj,  individual  citizen. 

The  reason  for  the  decline  of  trtal  by  Jury     opinion  of  the  excellence  and  the  Impartl-         .j.^   BngUah   Judiciary    la   an    Impressive, 

in   civil   actions,   particularly   for   the  most     allty  of  the  Judges.  a  majestic  body  worthy  of  the  great  tradition 

common  one cUlms  tor  damages  for  negU-         Lord  Hewart,  a  famous  Lord  Chief  Jus-  ^  justice  and  of  the  high  standards  of  clvlU- 

rsnce Is  the  fact  that  the  English  people  are     tlte,  spoke  for  all  of  England  when  he  said  ^ti^n  established  by  the  English  people 


tiierfl  were  only  11  cases  heard  by  Juries  out 
of  the  3,334  thAt  went  to  trial  at  asatzea  In 
the  proylncUl  towns.  This  means  that  an 
Infinitesimal  -034  per  cent  of  all  the  cases 
were  heard  by  Juries!  Here  are  the  figures  for 
the  two  years.  Judges  alone  beard  1.703  of 
1.707  cases  tried  In  assises  In  1964.  Judges 
alone  heard  1,611  of  the  1.S17 
tried  at  assises  In  1993. 

These  official  statistics  certainly  underscore 
the  fact  that  the  Engllah  have  all  but  aban- 
doned the  use  of  Juries  In  dvll  cases.  I  would 
say,  too.  that  there  Is  no  discernible  opposi- 
tion to  this  trend,  absolutely  none. 


of  the  cases  were  heard  by  the  Judges  sitting 
alone.  Only  1%  per  cent  of  the  casea  were 
heard  by  Juries. 

The  greatness  of  Bngllah  Justice  and  the 
high  atandanis  o*  public  life  In  England  are 
due  In  no  amaU  measure  to  the  high  in- 
tegrity, the  iinquestloned  ImparUallty.  the 
ability,  the  decorum  €wid  the  high  sense  of 
duty  dlq>lay«(l  by  the  Judges. 

An  ImpOTlant  and  basic  factor  la  that  in 


satisfied  with  trials  of  civil  cases  by  Judges 
alone. 

In  the  Engllah  civil  courts.  It  u  the  Judge, 
the  Judge  alone,  who  hears  the  witnesses, 
finds  the  facu,  declares  the  law  and  arrives 
at  the  award  (verdict). 

ABSKKCX   or    JxntT    SHOKTVNB   TStAX.,    AfTXCTS 
OUTCOIU 

Thla  makea  a  profound  difference.  It 
changes  not  only  the  acene  and  the  atmoe- 
phere  of  the  courtroom.  It  profoundly  Infiu- 
encca  the  evidence  and  the  length  of  the 
trial.  I  am  convinced  that  It  also  greatly  In- 
fluences the  outcome  of  the  case,  especially 
the  amount  of  the  damages  awarded.  These 
are  substantially  lower  than  would  be 
awarded  by  Juries. 

It  la  also  true  that  ttie  trial  of  a  peraooat 
injury  case  which  would  take  three  to  four 
days  in  an  American  court  before  a  Judge, 
with  or  without  a  Jury,  would  take  a  day  or 
leas  In  the  High  Court  In  London.  Why? 

Tha  explanation  la  simple.  The  American 
trial  lawyer  is  accustomed  to  addressing  a 
Jury.  Bis  preparation  of  the  case  and  his 
examination  and  cross-examination  of  the 
Utlganta  and  other  witnesses  are  aimed  to 
impreas,  to  influence  the  lay  Jury.  That  la 
why  It  Is  detailed,  probing,  searching,  pro- 
longed. The  American  advocate  seeks  to 
bring  out  in  the  minutest  detail  every  pos- 
sible point  which  would  help  his  case  with 
the  lay  jury. 

Indeed,  the  long  years  of  pleading  before 
a  J\iry  of  lay  men  and  women  have  so  fash- 
ioned the  thinking  and  habits  of  the  Amerl 


In  a  speech  at  an  official  dinner  that  "His 
Majesty's  Judgea  enjoy  almost  universal  ad- 
miration." In  his  memoirs,  "Not  Without 
Prejudice."  he  said  that  it  was  his  "natural 
caution"  that  caused  him  to  insert  the  quali- 
fying word  "almost." 

X  was  most  impressed  by  the  relatively  few 
Judges  of  the  High  Cotirt  The  latest  avaU- 
able  census  flguree  for  England  and  Wales 
(estimated  IM4)  show  47,401,000  persons. 
Serving  this  vast  number  of  people  and 
doing  It  astoniBUlngJy  weU  are  only  63  High 
Court  Judgea.  Thla  la  ao  small  a  number 
ss  to  be  almost  Incredible  when  compared 
to  the  number  of  Judges  required  In  the 
United  States. 

DBCIBION  COMKS  WrTH  IND  omUAL 

As  a  Judge.  I  am  Impressed  with  the  con- 
summate akilU  and  ease  with  which  Engllah 
Judgea  dispose  of  even  the  most  complicated 
cases  In  minimum  time.  Onlike  most  Ameri- 
can trial  court  Judgea,  the  Engllah  Judge  doea 
not  take  time  in  his  chambera  to  ponder  and 
write  his  decisions  and  opinions.  Far  from 
It.  Immediately,  upon  conclusion  of  the 
testimony.  In  the  presence  of  counsel  and 
the  parties,  he  will  dictate  to  the  court  re- 
porter a  summary  of  the  testimony,  pass  on 
the  credibility  of  the  wltneseea.  piake  find- 
ings of  facta,  conclusions  of  law  and  make 
an  award  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  or  find  for 
the  defendant. 

If  he  finds  that  the  defendant  la  liable,  the 
Judge  will  announce  hla  findings  for  the 
plaintiff.  Then  he  will  discuss  and  determine 
each  element  of  damages  and  make  his  award 


The  manner  of  selecting  Judges  and  the 
question  of  Jurlee  In  dvll  caaes  are  being 
widely  discussed  In  the  United  StaMs.  The 
Brltlah  experience  in  these  fields  should  be 
carefuUy  studied  for  any  lessons  wtUch  U 
might  hold  for  us  here  In  the  United  States. 


RECORD  OrFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Cohosbssionai.  Rbcobd. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-113.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  aubecrlptlona  to  the 
Rscoao  at  11. SO  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  I  cent  for  eight  pagee  (minimum 
charge  of  8  cenU).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnU  from 
the  Recokd  ahould  be  processed  through  this 
offloe. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  euch  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  ahall  be  mads 
on  credit  (UA.  Code.  Utla  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1B39). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,    RepreaenUtlves,    and   Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  reeldences  wUl  plea« 

mlhSoSSonal  case,  in  American  courts      and  Judgment  entered  thereon.  Unllk.  th.     oomctlj  glTOa  In  the  K«co«D. 


Praiidcnt'i  CoBuoUtee  em  EmpleraeBl  of 
the  Handiuppcd  Awtrdi  Piol  A. 
Strackaa  for  DuliiicBulwd  Scrrke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  KASsacHuscrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  McCXJRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  7.  1987.  Paul  A.  Strachan,  now  lo- 
cated at  BroolcsvUIe,  Fla.,  received  the 
DlftlnsruLshed  Service  Award  from  the 
President's  Committee  on  Bnployment 
oJ  the  Handicapped.  There  U  no  person 
who  deserves  this  award  more  than  Paul 
Strachan.  For  many  years.  Paul  Stra- 
chan waa  a  familiar  figure  at  Capitol 
Hill.  Introducing  bllU  and  appearing  be- 
fore committees,  talking  to  Members.  In 
behalf  of  legislation  to  help  the  mlllloru 
of  Americans  who  are  handicapped :  also 
fighting  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  under- 
privileged, the  afflicted. 

For  years,  Paul  Strachan  fought  for 
these  human  causes  and  for  construc- 
tive legislation  In  relation  thereto,  bene- 
fiting human  beings — men.  women,  and 
children,  who,  because  of  their  physical 
handicaps,  were  numbered  among  those 
termed  not  so  many  years  ago  as  belong- 
ing to  "the  forgotten  world."  Due  to 
Paul  Strachan  and  those  whose  assist- 
ance he  enlisted  In  and  out  of  Congress, 
progress  for  the  handicapped  In  the  field 
of  legislation  has  made  advances,  and 
much  more  can  and  should  be  done.  How- 
ever, despite  his  physical  condition 
which  prevents  him  from  taking  the  ac- 
tivity that  he  did  for  so  many  years, 
Paul  Strachan  is  still  fighting  for  legis- 
lation that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  sick, 
the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  handicapped. 

A  handicapped  person  himself,  Paul 
Strachan  knows  the  hopes,  the  aspira- 
tions, the  p&ln,  and  the  suffering,  as 
well  as  the  disappointments  of  the  af- 
flicted, the  sick,  particularly  those  in  a 
chronic  condition.  Despite  his  own  phys- 
ical handicap,  preventing  him  from  be- 
ing as  active  as  he  has  been  in  past  years, 
Paul  Strachan  is  still  carrying  on  his 
work  as  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Human  Engineering,  Inc..  lo- 
cated in  BrooksviUe,  Fla.  In  my  remarlcs, 
I  Include  an  address  made  by  Paul  Stra- 
chan on  April  27,  1967,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Mr.  Vice  PreaUlent.  Chairman,  Membera 
of  the  Cccnmlttee.  and  frlenda  of  the  Handi- 
capped. I  thank  the  Chairman,  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  having  beetoved  upon  me  the 
Dlstlngulahed  Service  Award. 

Aa  the  originator  of  thla  movement,  I  be- 
lieve all  of  you  would  like  to  know  how  thla 
Ooounltiee  came  into  being,  aad  X  ahall  z*- 


Appendix 

eaU  this  to  your  memory  b;  citing  the  action 
at  Congress  oo  the  Laat  day  of   the  Session. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  facing  the  Vloa 
Preaidenfs  rostrum  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
moved  slowly  forward.  As  said,  as  it  was  the 
last  day  of  the  Session,  contrary  to  oondl* 
tlons  usual  at  such  *''"*^j  the  Senate  bad 
almost  full  attendance. 

"Dear  Alben"  Barkley.  the  Majority  Leader. 
and  Wallace  White.  Minority  Leader,  had  a 
gentleman's  agreement  that  no  leglalatlon 
would  be  voted  on  that  day.  as  the  House 
had  adjourned  the  previous  day  and  the 
Senate  Session,  tberefore.  was  more  or  ^ess 
to  clean  up  odds  and  ends. 

However,  "National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week".  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 23.  (which  became  Public  Law  176)  had 
passed  the  House,  and  awaited  action  by  the 
Senate. 

Upon  learning  of  the  gentleman'a  agree- 
ment. Sen.  Barley  M.  Kllgore.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  pressed  by  me  to  call  Leader 
Barkley'*  attention  to  the  fact  that-House 
Resolution  33  had  been  approved  by  the 
House  and,  anticipating  no  opposltlofi,  the 
Senate  could  simply  take  routine  action  to 
enact  It. 

With  the  aid  of  Sen.  Pat  McCarran,  of 
Nevada,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  had  charge  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, we  fucceeded  In  getUng  that  Commit- 
tee to  approve  action  and  Senators  Barkley 
and  White  were  so  noufled. 

Sen.  Barkley  had  no  objection  to  setting 
aaide  the  gentleman's  agreement,  but  Sen. 
White  sUted  that  Sen.  Aiken,  oC  Vermont, 
had  objected  to  the  ResoluUon  and  that  his 
approval  was  necesaary. 

On  learning  that  Sen.  Aiken  was  In  Ver- 
mont, his  home  State,  we  spent  considerable 
time  in  long-distance  phoning  to  reach  him, 
and  finally,  when  the  matter  was  explained. 
he  stated  that  he  had  been  under  an  er- 
rooeous  impression  about  the  Resolution, 
and.  learning  the  facta,  be  waived  objection. 

We  so  told  Senators  Barkley.  'White,  and 
Kllgore.  Aa  stated,  the  Senate  had  certain 
routine  business  to  complete,  and  action  waa 
taken  very  slowly. 

Tlie  clock's  hands  moved  slowly  toward  4 
PM,  and  then  5  PM.  but  still,  no  acUon  on 
the  Resolution.  We  knew  that  the  Senate  In- 
tended adjournment  at  about  5:30  to  fl  PM. 
and  were  fearful  that  our  measure  would 
get  lost  In  the  shuffle  and,  if  so.  we  would 
have  the  aame  dreary  business  of  having  It 
re-Introduced:  action  by  both  House  and 
Senate,  and  we  had  alresdy  spent  more  than 
&  years  of  hard  work  on  It,  ancl  we  did  not 
want  to  spend  two  years  more.  So  our 
anxiety  was  keen. 

At  6:30  PM.  In  order  to  attend  to  some 
Important  business,  we  returned  to  our 
Headquarters,  1370  National  Press  BIdg., 
Washington,  where  we  phoned  to  various 
Senators  to  try  to  spMd  action  on  the 
Reaolutlon. 

At  nearly  A  PM.  we  reirelved  word  that  our 
Reaolutlon  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
and,  our  nearly  fl  year  battle  to  hare  it  acted 
upon  had  t>een  capped  by  a  win! 

The  purpose  of  "National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week"  waa,  and  la, 
to  unite  Oovemment,  PederaJ.  State,  County, 
and  Municipal,  with  all  private  Industries. 
bualneeses  and  organizations,  to  further  em- 
ployment of  what  was,  then.  23,000.000  (now. 
1967,  more  than  72.000,000  Handicapped,  of 
whocQ  some  30,000,000  are  from  60%  to  100% 
Sevcraly  Handicapped),   which   Include  the 


BUnd,  Partially  Sighted.  Deaf.  Bard  of 
Bearing.  ArthriUcs.  Amputees,  Cardiacs. 
0«r«bral  Palsied.  Diabetics.  EpllepUca.  vic- 
tims of  Cancer.  Muscular  Dystrophy.  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis,  Poliomyelitis.  Rheumatism. 
Tuberculosis,  and  other  "crlpplers".  as  well 
aa  those  having  Congenital  Defects  and  De- 
formities, l^e  Resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  there  la  now.  and  shall  be  lOT 
some  time  to  come,  a  positive  neceealty  for 
utilizing  every  available  ounce  of  manpower 
in  America,  and 

"Whereas  the  growing  and  acute  problems 
of  the  physically  handicapped,  who  number 
approximately  25,000.000  dUzens.  who  are 
being  augmented  by  an  average  of  800.000 
citlsens  injured  in  Industry,  yearly — to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  have  been,  ca  wUl  be, 
Injured  or  diseased  as  a  result  of  military 
service — Is  engaging  more  and  more  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  and  Private 
Industry,  and 

"Whereas  rehabUlUtlon  and  placement  of 
the  Physically  handicapped  are  among  the 
most  Important  problems  In  our  national 
econom.y.  as.  If  a  means  is  provided  to  mAe 
such  i>eople  self-supporting  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  entire  National  will  be  beneficiary, 
because  of  lessening  drain  upon  national 
finance,  and 

"Whereas  Congreas  and  the  Chief  Executive 
have  expressed  concern  and  have  Initiated 
constantly  expanding  programs  on  behalf  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  as  well  as  lead- 
ers In  private  industry:  Now,  therefore,  be 
Ik 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  and  House  o/ 
RepresmtativcM  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  asitmbled.  That,  hereafter, 
ttie  first  week  in  October  of  each  year  shall 
be  designated  as  'National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week'.  During  said 
Week,  appropriate  ceremonies  are  to  be  held 
throughout  the  Nation ,  the  purpose  of 
which  shall  be  to  enlist  public  support  for 
and  Interest  in  the  employment  off  otherwise 
qualified.  but  physically  handicapped 
workers. 

"The  Prealdent  Is  hereby  requested  to  Issue 
a  suitable  proclamation  each  year,  and  the 
Governors  ct  Statea,  Mayors  of  Cities,  and 
heads  of  other  instrumentalities  of  Govern- 
ment, aa  well  as  leaders  of  Industry.  Educa- 
tional; Religious  Groups;  I^bor;  Veterans; 
Women;  Parm;  Scientific  and  Professional 
and  all  other  organizations  aad  Individuals 
at  Interest,   are  Invited  to  participate." 

The  foregoing  Resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted  by  House  and  Senate,  and  Spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Barley  M.  Kllgore,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Representative  Jerry  Voorhls.  of 
California,  and  Signed  by  Prealdent  Tru- 
man on  August  11.  IMS.  as  House  Reaolu- 
tlon. now  Public  Law  176.  Tht  "Week",  then 
was  simply  an  effort  on  my  part  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  problems  and  needs 
of  our  millions  of  Handicapped. 

I  pressed  my  friend.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Lewis  B.  SchweUenbach.  to  establUh  thla 
Committee,  with  President  Truman's  ap- 
proval, and  that  was  done. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  operations 
stemming  from  the  "Week"  have  been  the 
means  of  affording  employment  to  more  than 
6,000.000  Handicapped,  who  earned  more 
than  M.000,000.000  and  paid  taxes  of  more 
than  tl. 000.000.000  and,  Ita  beneflclent 
movement  has  benefited  the  Handicapped  In 
other  ways.  Including  Social  Acceptance, — 
far  better  programs  of  Rehabilitation  and 
Employment,  etc 
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I  wUh  to  commend  all  of  you  for  the  flue 
wott  70U  bava  done.  In  aiding  Uie  Handl- 
capped.  You  have,  thua,  contributed  gr«at- 
ly  to  the  Nation '■  welfare,  by  putting  many 
people,  hitherto  on  charity  roUd.  to  work,  so 
that  they  became  tax- payer*  Instead  of  tax- 
eaters. 

But.  the  )ob  Lb  Incomplete.  Wo  must  have 
more  study  of  the  problems  of  the  Handi- 
capped. Including,  medical.  educaUonal. 
couneellUag,  and.  above  all.  Employment  of 
Handicapped. 

I  am  afraid  that  still  too  many  of  our 
Industrlaliati  and  business  men  are  lUte  the 
Internal  Revenue  Agent,  who  said  to  the 
Taxpayer.  "We  sympathtee  with  your  prob- 
lems, but  they  won't  fit  Into  our  com- 
puter t" 

Suitable  employment  la  the  key  to  the 
whole  handicapped  Program,  because.  U  a 
man  can't  work,  why?  Does  he  need  medical 
service:  counseling,  educntlon  and  training 
and,  above  aU.  proper  placement?  If  so.  the 
answer  U  to  aid  such  Individual  by  applying 
the  best  remedy  that  wUl  fit  him  lor  a  Job. 
Then.  too.  we  need  many,  many  more  care- 
fully trained  counselors,  placement  offlcera, 
and  welfare  workers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  need  for  more  physicians,  aui^eona, 
and  therapists. 

Present  plans,  involving  new  legislation, 
already  pln-polnt  these  needs,  and  we  hope 
that  Congreas  will  speedily  approve  such 
legislation,  and  the  Administration  imple- 
ment it,  Bji  It  does  NOT  pour  taxpayers' 
money  down  a  rat-bole,  but  utilizes  It  to 
help  Handicapped  to  help  themselves,  thus 
easing  the  strain  on  the  rest  of  our  popula- 
tion In  having  to  carry  these  people  on  Wel- 
fare rolls,  or  chanty. 

Altho  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and 
other  public  and  prWal*  agencies  have  ame- 
liorated, to  some  extent,  the  needs  and  mis- 
eries of  the  Handicapped,  yet.  the  Handi- 
capped population  has  not  diminished,  but, 
as  is  shown  by  official  reports,  we  stlU  have 
an  increaee  of  some  300,000  Handicapped 
each  year,  from  accldenu,  injurlee,  and  dis- 
eases. The  American  Medical  Association  says 
there  are  approximately  73.000.000  or  more 
of  cur  poputaUon  In  some  degree  handi- 
capped. 

One  thing  1  have  pounded  on.  for  more 
than  40  ycofs:  That,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  Needs,  and  Must  Have,  a  Coordinator 
for  the  Present  57  programs  that  deal  with 
this  problem.  At  the  time  this  Committee  was 
founded.  President  Truman,  then  Secretory 
of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbsch,  and  myself. 
discussed  this  phase,  at  length,  and  It  was 
agreed  that,  when  the  Committee  got  prop- 
erly organised,  say.  in  a  year  or  so.  we  would 
propose  It  have  THE  Ooordlnator  of  all 
Handicapped  Programs  In  the  Federal  Service. 
This  would  not  mean  that  present  agen- 
cies would  be  abolished,  but.  their  work 
would  and  should  be  Integrated.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Committee  take  appropriate 
action  to  launch  this  necessary  move.  Surely, 
after  20  years,  we  have  learned  enough  to 
qualify  It. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  close  of  my  peroration. 
I  just  arose  from  a  sick  bed,  and  am  weak, 
but  willing.  Leukemia  la  a  tough  disease  to 
battle,  and  It  may  well  be  that  1  shall  not  be 
around  to  trouble  you.  or  others,  wtthln 
a  vear  or  so. 

During  my  long  lUnees  I  renected  on  what 
I  would  do  with  my  remaining  time.  I 
decided  to  reeume  activities  to  set  up  the 
American  Institute  for  Human  Bnglneertng, 
In  Florida,  to  be  the  one  spot  tn  all  the 
World  wherein  Handicapped  might  be 
treated;  trained:  counseled  and  guided,  and, 
by  participating  In  a  well -organised  Job 
Referral  and  Placement  phs^e.  become  quali- 
fied to  take  their  places  as  full-fledged  ciU- 
zens  of  our  great  Nation. 

ThlB  Job  Is  a  musti  The  Institute  la  bedly 
needed,  and  should  have  the  support  of 
every  bumanitarlaxi.  thinking  person. 


The  Florida  location  would  prorlde  needed 
health  usefulness— and  It  Is  nearer  to  the 
climate  advantages  to  expedite  return  to 
moat  populous  States  than  la  the  Weet 
Coast. 

I  know  this  wUl  require  brains,  money  and 
enthustaam  and  boundless  energy,  and  we 
would  welcome  all  of  you  as  Members  of  the 
Institute.  If  you  are  Interested,  write  me. 
Route  I  Box  136,  BrookSTlUe.  Fla.,  and  1 
wUl  send  you  a  pamphlet  describing  the  la- 
Btltute  program. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  the  Handicapped, 
and  urge  that  you  redouble  your  efforts  In  the 
future.  This  Is  one'  thing  you  cannot  pick 
up  in  the  morning,  and  then,  lay  It  down  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Nol  The  great  needs  and 
problems  of  the  Handicapped  require  con- 
tinual and  continuous  study  and  action. 

For  long  Intervals  over  the  past  4fl  years, 
I  have  dedicated  myself  to  advancing  the 
program  for  the  Handicapped.  Now,  that  my 
time  la  limited,  I  can  say.  with  our  late, 
great  Vice-President  Barkley,  who  stated, 
in  effect.  "I  would  rather  servo  the  poor 
and  needy,  than  sit  in  the  seaU  of  the 
mighty!" 

Then,  he  fell  dead  In  front  of  his  audience, 
and  I  feel  the  same  way  about  serving  the 
Handicapped. 

I  thank  you. 


FUs  Desecrators  Diahonor  Themselvef 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   WCMTOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent acts  of  desecration  of  our  national 
flag  have  outraged  our  citlzenB  and 
prompted  the  demand  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  flag. 

The  excuse  that  la  sometimes  given 
that  these  acts  are  acts  of  "free  speech' 
under  the  protection  of  the  first  amend- 
ment simply  cannot  be  accepted.  Mali- 
cious destruction  of  the  Hag  and  antifiag 
demonstrations  are  un-American,  and 
simply  cannot  be  construed  to  fall  Into 
the  respected  category  of  protected  free 
speech. 

Representative  of  the  thoughts  that 
arc  current  In  Michigan's  Sixth  District 
is  a  recent  editorial  from  the  State  Jour- 
nal of  May  10.  1967.  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
which  I  Insert  In  the  R«cord,  as  it  clearly 
expresses  the  public  concern  on  this 
subject: 
Flao  DEstcaAToas  Dishonor  Treusexivcs 
If  there  were  no  lawa  now  on  the  books  to 
punish  desecrators  of  the  American  flag  there 
would  be  no  question  in  our  mind  as  to  the 
responslbUlty  of  Congreas  to  enact  one. 

However,  the  fact  th&t  aU  50  states  al- 
ready have  such  statutes  raises  the  quee- 
tton — at  first  blush — of  whether  there  la 
also  need  for  federal  legislation. 

Ever  since  1000  there  have  been  efforta  in 
Congress  to  moke  It  a  federal  crime  to  bum 
or  otherwise  desecrate  the  nation's  flag. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  recent  rash 
of  outrageous  acts 'against  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  has  resulted  in  a  vigorous  renewal  of 
efforts  to  make  such  acta  a  federal  crime. 
Sixty  bills  on  the  subject  are  now  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Host  of 
them  would  require  a  mandatory  sentence 
of  a  year  in  Jail  and  a  •1.000  One. 


One  [Mint  to  be  considered  U  that  tour 
of  the  state  laws  now  In  force  carry  stUTer 
penalties  than  that  proposed  for  a  federal 
statute. 

In  Michigan,  however,  costing  contempt 
upon  the  Oog  by  word  or  action  Is  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  up  to  90  days  in 
Jail  and/or  a  SlOO  fine. 

It  wUl  be  contended  by  some  that  the 
matter  should  be  properly  left  to  the  states 
and  that  the  addition  of  a  federal  law  would 
result  In  confusion  in  enforcement- 
Others  will  say  that  Inasmuch  as  the  na- 
tional emblem  Is  involved,  desecration  of  the 
flog  should  be  a  federal  crime  subject  to 
uniform  penalties  in  all  the  sUtes.  In  our 
judgment,  there  Is  considerable  merit  In  this 
latter  view. 

But  however  the  Issue  may  be  resolved  In 
Congress  we  think  the  American  ClvU  Llb- 
erUee  Union  plans  to  oppose  federal  legis- 
lation for  a  wrong  reason — a  contention  that 
it  violates  the  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech,  a  view  privately  shared  by  some  mem- 
tKTS  of  Congress. 

Americans  have  abundant  means  of  ex- 
ercising their  freedom  of  speech  and  their 
dlaeenl  to  the  U.S.  role  In  Vietnam  and  to 
other  policies  without  resorting  to  shameful 
acts  against  their  country's  flag  which  sym- 
bolizes Ideals  for  which  a  vast  number  of 
Americans  have  died  and  tor  which  they  are 
now  dying  In  Vietnam. 

The  Associated  Prea*  reports  that  no  con- 
gressman wants  to  go  as  far  as  Montana  went 
during  World  War  I  when  a  man  was  sen- 
tenced to  10  to  20  years  at  hard  labor  for 
refusing  to  kiss  the  fiag.  Excesses  can  be  com- 
mitted m  the  name  of  patriotism  as  well  as 
by  those  who  make  a  apectacular  showing  of 
their  lack  of  patriotism. 

No  federal  or  state  law  can  compel  any- 
one to  love  the  flag  and  reepect  all  that  It 
stands  for.  Acts  of  veneration  resulting  from 
compulsion  of  law  would  be  meaningless. 

But  there  la  a  valid  reason  for  the  force 
of  federal  cm>  state  law  to  be  applied  against 
those  who  desecrate  Old  Glory  which  stands 
for,  among  other  things,  the  freedom  of 
speech  which  they  profess  to  value  so  highly 
and  who.  In  thetr  intent  to  dishonor  the 
flag,  dishonor  only  themselves. 


Effect  of  Reccot  Court  DectsioDS  on  Law 
Eaforcement  Officeri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  icANaAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  19S7 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4, 
1967.  Washburn  University  In  Topeka, 
Kan.i.,  began  an  B-week  program  entitled 
"Institute  on  Police  TralrUng  and  Pro- 
fessional Competency."  The  purpose  of 
this  program  is  ta  make  known  immedi- 
ately to  law  enforcement  ofBcers  the  re- 
sult of  the  recent  '^ourt  decisions  and 
how  they  will  affect  the  officers'  work  and 
competency.  Prof.  WUllam  P.  Harvey,  of 
the  Washburn  School  of  Law,  explained 
the  need  for  such  a  program  in  an  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "A  Policeman  In  Society: 
A  New  Approach,"  which  appeared  In  the 
April  issue  of  Kansas  Government  Jour- 
nal. I  Insert  Professor  Harvey's  article  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 

A   POLICKMAH    Di    SoCttTT :    A   NCW    AFPSOACH 

(B;  Profeaur  Wllllun  P.  Harvey) 
"Theae    casM    befon    UB    ralM    questJoiu 
wblcb  go  to  th«  root*  c€  our  ooacepu  of 
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American  crlmlzial  Jurlspradenee:  the  re- 
straints society  must  observe  consistent  with 
the  P'ederal  Constitution  In  prosecuting  Indi- 
viduals for  crime."  With  these  words,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Introduced 
his  opinion,  and  that  of  a  majority  of  mem- 
b«v  oi  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  tn 
the  landmark  case  of  Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
decided  in  1966.  One  must  admit,  at  the  out- 
let, that  the  sentence  does  not  well  state 
the  problem  at  Issue,  nor  does  It  give  any 
kind  of  aatiafaction  if  a  definition  Is  sought. 
T\)  be  sure,  not  all  of  the  federal  constituUon 
was  Involved  in  the  Ulronda  case,  rather  that 
port  which  is  called  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
lOranda  decision,  however,  did  concern  every 
chief  ol  police,  police  officer ,  every  Uw  en- 
forcement oOcer.  and  every  municipal  au- 
thority In  the  State  of  Kansas  and  in  each 
cute  of  the  United  States. 

Tills  is  so  because  the  decision  in  that  case 
was  a  "constitutional"  decision,  which  means 
that  It  was  on  Interpretation  of  a  part  of 
the  federal  constitution,  the  Fifth.  Sixth,  and 
rvmrtecnth  amendments,  and  the  result  of 
that  interpretation  Is  binding  on  the  Uvea 
Kid  work  of  all  law  enforcement  agenclee  in 
the  United  States.  It  la  binding  because  ( I )  It 
defines  the  ability  of  a  police  officer  to  per- 
form, certain  acta,  and  when  a  definition  Is 
given  a  restriction  develops  for  those  to 
whom  It  applies,  and  (3)  t^Bcen  of  the  lav 
ore  sworn  to  uphold  the  law.  all  of  It,  and 
the  Supreme  Court'i  interpretation  t>ecomeB 
port  of  that  law. 

Specifically,  the  Court  said  In  this  case 
that,  "when  an  individual  U  taken  Into  cus- 
tody or  otherwise  deprived  of  his  freedom  by 
the  authorlUee  and  Is  subjected  to  ques- 
tioning. ...  he  must  be  warned  prior  to  any 
questioning  that  be  has  the  right  to  remain 
silent,  that  anything  he  says  can  be  used 
•gainst  him  In  a  court  of  law.  that  he  has 
the  right  to  the  presence  of  on  attorney,  and 
that  If  he  cannot  afford  on  attorney  one  will 
be  appointed  for  htm  prior  to  any  ques- 
tioning If  he  so  desires." 

This  cose,  as  well  as  many  other  recent 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions,  was 
greeted  either  with  torrenU  of  criticism,  or 
effulgent  praise.  Either  the  decision  was  the 
greatest  legal  declaration  since  the  Magna 
Carta,  or  It  resulted  In  an  Immediate  inereaae 
In  the  "crime  rate"  and  all  that  such  a 
thing  meona.  The  decl&lon.  It  was  sold,  re- 
sulted in  opening  wide  the  Jall-houae  door, 
or  It  represented  at  long  last  a  protection  of 
the  "common."  or  "amall."  or  "lonely,"  or 
"innocent."  or  "poor."  or  "desperate."  or 
"friendless,*'  man  against  the  tyrannical  state 
aided  by  eealous  officers  of  the  law.  The  de- 
cision, however,  was  none  of  those  things,  on 
either  side.  Certainly  the  Immediate  effect  of 
the  decision  was  not  a  large  increase  In  the 
eommlaston  of  crime,  nor  was  the  decision 
neoeasarlly  an  old,  except  in  truly  rare  situa- 
tions, to  the  truly  Innocent  but  accused  man. 
Perhaps  the  balanced  comment  on  Miranda 
f.  Arizona  came  from  the  "Report  of  the 
President's  CommlMton  on  Iaw  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice."  The  Report 
sold  in  speaking  about  all  of  the  opinions  In 
the  case  that,  "neither  the  majority  nor  the 
minority  had  much  solid  data  to  go  on. 
Only  recently  has  research  commenced  to 
assens  the  police  need  for  confession  and  Uie 
possibilities  of  establishing  rules  under  which 
atatlonhouse  questioning  would  be  permissi- 
ble." In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  have  sufficient  data  or  information  on 
which  to  base  Its  sweeping  rulings  In  the  Mi- 
randa decision,  and  If  thli  is  so  then  one 
of  the  real  baaes  of  the  Judicial  process  wsa 
absent  in  that  opinion. 

However  this  may  be.  the  need  of  the  police 
officer  Is  not  met  by  either  a  constant  crit- 
icism or  praise  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
police  officer's  need  can  be  met  only  when 
It  Is  recognized  by  society  as  a  whc^e  that 
his  task  U  perhaps  aa  Important,  or  more 
•o,  than  that  of  any  other  public  oActol; 


that  the  officer  of  the  law  Is  the  fint  line 
In  the  division  between  the  lawfxil  and  the 
lawless,  and  that  the  poUce  oOcer  baa  had 
placed  upon  him.  by  his  society,  an  awesocae 
burden  coming  from  the  laws  to  be  enforced 
and  those  to  be  obeyed  during  enforcement, 
and  that  to  accomplish  bis  objective  and  do 
this  with  a  developing  professional  ability  he 
must  receive  mil  the  assistance  and  quali- 
fied  Instruction    that    can    be   given. 

This  will  require  a  changed  attitude  on 
the  part  of  many  members  of  society,  and 
many  ore  found  In  positions  of  great  power. 
There  Is  a  view,  esdly.  that  the  pollc«  oflicer 
is  aomethtng  to  be  tolerated  at  worst  and 
done  away  with  as  a  posiUon  In  society  at 
best.  It  Is  this  attitude  expressed.  In  a  dif- 
ferent context,  by  ludicrous  movies,  comics, 
or  television  programs,  showing  officers  of 
the  law  aa  fools  and  buffoons.  It  Is  the  frame 
of  mind  that  permits  a  well-informed  per- 
son to  sdopt  a  kind  of  "fun  and  games"  ap- 
proach to  the  officer  of  the  law;  i.e.,  "how 
far  can  I  push  on  this  particular  point  or 
Idea  without  consideration  of  the  oonae- 
quences  either  to  the  police,  the  victim,  or 
society?" 

On  the  other  side  there  Is  the  mental  ap- 
proach that  "those  damn  lawyers"  are  against 
lia.  or  that  "the  courts  Just  release  the 
bums."  or  "that  the  police  oflicer  Is  alone." 
Ilila  too  must  change  because  It  Is  not  so. 

I  postulate  that  no  group  in  the  American 
society  should  receive  greater  attention  and 
concern  than  the  officer  of  the  law.  No 
group  deserves  ixkore  tn  the  way  of  support, 
funds,  comprehension,  and  contemplation. 
I  am  of  the  view  that  no  group  is  more  mis- 
understood, and  no  group  or  social  entity 
has  a  function  more  quickly  assigned  to  it. 
baaed  on  the  almost  complete  Ignorance  of 
the  person  assigning  that  function.  The 
luxury  of  ignorance,  myth,  aggresalve  hostil- 
ity, and  cultxiral  nostalgia,  Indulged  In  even 
by  the  most  powerful  when  thinking  about 
the  police  officer,  must  ceose. 

For  the  police  officer  there  la  an  Immediate 
requirement  of  quasi-legal  training,  espe- 
cially In  court  declalous  and  results. 


!■  S«pport  of  Meatal  HtMt  Amea^MMU 
of    IM? 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAO 

IN  THE  HOtlSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  HR.  6431,  the  Mental 
Health  Amendments  of  1S67. 

It  Is  Indeed  gratifying  to  know  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
national  mental  health  program  as  the 
result  of  Federal  legislation  which  has 
been  enacted  In  recent  years.  The  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of 
1983 — title  n  of  Public  Law  88-164 — and 
the  1965  amendments — Public  Law 
89-105 — as  well  as  the  appropriation  of 
additional  Federal  funds  to  improve 
treatment  In  public  mental  hospitals, 
have  made  possible  a  nationwide  program 
which  provides  high-quality  mental 
health  services  to  the  young  and  the  old. 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  even  to  those 
who  are  considered  to  have  types  of 
mental  Illness  difficult  to  treat. 

Equally  significant  Is  the  vast  Improve- 
ment In  the  attitude  of  Americans  toward 
mental  Illness  and  Its  treatment.  Mental 


Illness  Is  now  generally  recognized  for 
what  It  Is,  a  type  of  Illness,  stripped  of 
any  suggestion  of  social  stigma,  which 
ought  to  be  dia8:nosed  and  treated  like 
any  other  human  ailment.  This  enlight- 
ened perspective,  no  doubt.  Is  largely  due 
to  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  by 
community  mental  health  centers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
for  consideration  would  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1970  the  existing  program  of 
matching  grants  for  construction  and 
staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers  Giving  this  legislation  our  stamp 
of  approval  would  assiire  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  of  the  continu- 
ance of  a  program  of  proven  worth  and 
effectiveness. 

I  strongly  urge  a  unanimous  vote  for 
H.R.e431. 


Realism  ea  PoifaJ  Rales 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  anzoMs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  2967 

Mr.  UDAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  brief 
but  cogent  dlscussloii  of  a  highly  com- 
plex and  often  controversial  matter  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  a  better  job  than 
the  New  York  Hmes  did  In  Its  recent 
editorial  on  postal  rates.  The  Times 
point*  out  the  Inequities  In  present 
postal  rates — particularly  In  the  area  of 
subsidies  granted  through  the  device  of 
preferential  postal  rates — and  also  points 
out  the  connection  between  inadequate 
postal  service  and  what  the  editorial  de- 
scribes as  the  financial  malnutrition  of 
the  Post  Office.  I  commend  this  well- 
reasoned  editorial  to  all  my  colleagues 
and.  without  objecUon,  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  RicoaB. 

The  article  follows: 

RsAUSU  ON  Postal  Ratxs 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F,  O'Brien 
made  a  persuasive  plea  for  higher  postal  rates 
hefore  a  House  committee  the  other  day. 
But  neither  his  eloquence  nor  his  Impressive 
factual  cose  Is  likely  to  win  the  increases 
President  Johnson  requested  without  orer- 
oomlng  very  difficult  and  well-financed  op- 
poeltion.  Powerful  vested  interests  of  many 
type*  wlU  be  hurt  In  the  pocketbook  If  rates 
go  up.  and  they  wlU  not  submit  without  a 
nght. 

MounUng  complalnte  about  the  deflclen- 
cles  of  postal  service  and  the  need  to  raise 
rates  are  but  of^xwlte  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
Precisely  l>ecauae  the  Post  Office  has  t»een  a 
deficit  operation  for  many  years  It  has  been 
starved  of  capital  and  ha*  been  unable  to 
moke  the  major  capital  Investments  required 
for  efficient  and  speedy  handling  of  the  ris- 
ing tides  of  moU.  Any  long  continuation  of 
this  financial  malnutrition  literally  threatens 
the  collapse  of  the  postal  system. 

The  quickest— though  not  neceesarlly  the 
wisest — way  to  solve  the  Post  Office's  finan- 
cial cilsls  would  be  to  charge  all  uacrs  the 
actual  cosu  of  the  eerrtcea  they  receive.  The 
existing  situation  is  one  of  enormous  in- 
equality. In  the  fiscal  year  19«fl  thoee  who 
sent  ftrat-claos  and  airmail  letters  paid  more 
than  actual  coeU.  But  the  Poet  Office  con- 
tends that  Don-;aoflt  publications  paid  only 
7  per  cent  of  costs,  second-class  maU  paid 
Mj  p«r  cent  ot  costs,  fourth  class  (so-called 
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oducatlonal  m»tertaJ)  paid  43.4  per  cent.  »n<J 
bulX  Uilrd-cl»M  direct-mail  advcrtUlng  mat- 
ter paid  81 J  per  cent  of  co«t.  While  some  of 
tbeM  p«rcentii«ea  are  sharply  challenged  hj 
the  partaea  concerned.  Ihla  la  &  crasy  pattern 
of  postal  «nbaldle»  without  genuinely  logi- 
cal baaiB,  reflecting  the  reeult  of  p««t  polltt- 
cal  battles. 

There  are  enormoue  inequltlee  In  tnU  wtu- 
aUon.  Why  should  commercial  pubUahere  re- 
ceive pubUc  mail  BUbaldtea?  Why  should  dl- 
roct-mall  advertising  receive  aubeldies?  Why 
should  entertainment  matcrlale  bo  subaldlzed 
by  below-coet  pottage  Juat  because  they  take 
the  form  of  books  or  records? 

Merely  to  raise  these  qeustlona  la  to  Indi- 
cate that  Congreas  needs  to  take  a  hard  and. 
If  pottlble,  non-poliacal  look  at  the  whole 
tangled  complex.  The  occasion  for  this  could 
properly  be  during  consideration  of  the  Poet- 
master  General's  meritorious  proposal  that 
hla  organization  be  turned  over  to  an  autono- 
mous nonprofit  Federal  corporation.  But 
with  this  year's  net  operating  loss  eeUmated 
at  tl-a  billion  and  an  even  larger  deficit  loom- 
ing next  year,  higher  poetal  rate*  cannot 
wait  for  such  basic  study.  Neither  can  more 
energetic  measuree  to  improve  the  postal 
service. 


Tbc  UaiM  Nations  OrKaaintion  A(«ia«t 
Homan  Richtt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsunA 
m  THI  HOUSE  OP  HEPBSSKNTATIVEa 

Monday,  May  32,  19ST 
Ut.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  question  the  sincerity  ol  the 
minority  who  have  been  able  to  hand- 
cuff the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
hldlne  behind  the  smokescreen  front  of 
theUJJ. 

Is  their  obJectlTe  peace  or  Is  It  control 
of  the  Intelllgent^-free  masses?  The 
ready  answer  Is  reflected  In  their  hyixxi- 
rlsy  toward  democracy  and  equal  right. 
They  Just  do  not  believe  or  practice  what 
the  preach. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  apportion- 
ment ruling — one-man.  one-vote 
theory— admittedly  had  Its  origin  and  In- 
ception within  the  ■think  machines"  of 
the  DH.  Yet  does  the  VH.  prctlce  equal- 
Itarlanism?  No.  Does  It  adhere  to  Its  one- 
man,  one- vote  teaching?  No. 

A  sort  of  self-interest,  guUt-prompted 
rationalization  as  to  why  the  UJM.  reject* 
the  one-man,  one-vote  theory  it  has  sad- 
dled on  the  United  States  Is  set  forth  In 
"Questions  and  Answers  on  the  United 
Nations,"  by  Arthur  Larson.  il66«i.  of 
the  Rule  of  Law  Research  Center  at  Duke 
University  Law  School  at  Durham,  N.C. 
Q,  Sbould  Uie  "one  nmtlon  one  vote"  prin- 
ciple be  cbangcd? 

A.  A  voting  eyatem  In  wWch  Upper  Volt* 
caete  tbe  same  vou  as  the  United  States,  and 
KCall  cssu  tbe  aame  vote  as  tiie  TJK..,  la  sub- 
ject to  the  criticism  that  It  U  Illogical  and 
unlalr.  The  theoretical  Juetlflcatlon  la  the 
principle  ol  the  equality  of  sovereign  states. 
The  Unltad  NaUonj  Charter  In  the  first  sen- 
tence afllrma  "the  equal  rights  .  .  .  c€  na- 
tion* large  and  small."  Thla  prlnctpla  la 
analogous  to  the  principle  of  domestic  law 
that  ah  individual  persons  are  equal  before 
tb«  law  and  cast  the  saine  vote — although 
one  may  be  a  multlmllUonaire  and  a  PhD., 
while  *".^"*w*-  may  be  penniless  and  unedu- 
cated. 


One  explanaUon  put  forward  for  the  failure 
to  change  la  as  follows: 

"Any  system  of  weighted  voting  In  tba 
General  Aaeembly  would  ha?e  to  weight  pop- 
ulation aa  a  major — If  not  the  major — factor. 
It  la  questionable  whether  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  suit  a  country  lUce  ours,  which 
has  only  «  percent  of  the  worlds  population 
and  which,  even  with  Ita  NATO  alllea,  has 
only  16  percent.  If  population  were  a  major 
criterion.  India,  with  Its  400  mllUon  people, 
might  well  end  up  with  more  votes  than  the 
United  Statee  Of  courae.  It  U  always  poealble 
to  imagine  a  system  of  weighted  voting  which 
would  offset  the.  population  factor  with  such 
factors  as  literacy,  per  capita  Income,  and 
mUltaiy  power.  But  those  critics  are  UvUig  In 
a  dream  world  who  thlnlc  that  any  charter 
amendment  la  presently  poealble  which  would 
deprive  the  small  and  poor  countries  o*  all 
the  prerogatives  they  now  enjoy. 

"We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  as 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
blocH  the  preeent  system  of  voting  In  the 
General  Assembly  la  far  from  unfavorable.  To 
the  critics  of  the  present  arrangement,  we 
should  put  the  question ;  Can  you  show  aa  a 
poutlcally  possible  altemauve  which  would 
confine  the  Communists  to  what  they  now 
have  only  11  votes  out  of  104?"  [Gardner. 
"The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations: 
Resections  on  the  nth  General  Assembly," 
Dcpl  o/  State  Bulletin,  vol.  47,  No.  laiJ.  pp. 
435.  433  (Sept  17.  I9«).l 

The  best  test  of  the  present  voting  system 
Is  whether  It  works  reasonably  satisfactorily 
In  practice.  Examples  of  General  Assembly 
voting  resulu  In  the  preceding  questions  are 
intended  to  throw  light  on  this  question. 

There  Is  one  passible  advantage  In  the 
preeent  arrangement  that  la  often  over- 
looked. Because  the  small  nations  have  equal 
voting  sUtus  In  the  U.N.  Assembly  they  also 
develop  a  staunch  loyalty  to  the  Organiza- 
tion. Thus,  when  the  Soviet  Union  attempted 
to  downgrade  the  Organization  In  the  fall 
of  1900.  It  found  that  the  result  waa  to  aUen- 
ate  the  smaller  nations. 

■On  the  positive  side,  It  can  fairly  be 
stated  that  the  Soviet  bloc  attack  has  been 
repelled  pretty  much  all  along  the  line.  This 
haa  been  accomplished  usually  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
who  strongly  evidenced  their  belief  in  the 
Importance  of  the  UJ*.  .  .  . 

"The  caliber  of  the  delegates  from  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  has  been  high,  and  their 
belief  In  the  Importance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions very  constant  and  Impressive. 

1  Report  of  Senators  Oore  and  Allott  to  ths 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  SUtes 
Senate,  February,  1903,  p  8  1 

One  might  ask  "What  does  Professor 
Larson  define  as  a  nation?"  A  self-sus- 
taining unit  of  people  or  a  tribe?  A  race 
or  religion  or  a  geographical  unit  of 
area?  What  has  happened  to  his  equal- 
Itarian  human  rights  education? 

If  he  Is  sincere  on  "the  equal  rights  of 
nations  large  and  small,'^  does  he  then 
agree  that  each  shall  pay  their  equal 
share  of  the  operation — not  based  on 
population  or  Income,  but  as  equal  na- 
tion to  nation. 

He  would  have  us  believe  that  a  coun- 
try of  90  percent  and  better  Illiterates 
Is  equally  prepared  to  voice  and  run  the 
world  as  is  a  country  where  illiteracy  Is 
less  than  20  percent. 

This  must  not  be  the  case  for  no  equal 
nation  Is  called  an  ■emerging  nation" 
or  Is  In  line  for  the  receipt  of  any  UJ3. 
foreign  aid.  In  fact,  they  can  equally 
redeem  their  debts  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  we  can  then  reduce  our  Income 
taxes. 


For  reference,  see  my  remarks  on 
February  13, 1967,  'UJJ.O.  Verses  VBJi... 
a  Case  for  Reapportionment,"  In  the 

RSCOSD. 


Beloved  Ckerokee  Ministef  It  MearMil  n 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  May  23.  1367 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cherokee  people  Joined  in  another  "Trail 
of  Tears'  last  FWday  morning.  May  19, 
when  funeral  services  were  held  In  Tahle- 
quah,  Okla.,  for  the  Reverend  Jim  Pick- 
up. 

Eighty-three  years  old,  Jim  Pickup  had 
been  a  Missionary  Ba;>tlst  pastor  for  63 
years  of  his  life. 

He  was  the  Oist  and  only  chaplain  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  the  first  and  only  chaplam 
of  the  Intertribal  council  of  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes.  Services  for  Reverend 
Pickup  were  conducted  both  in  Cherokee 
and  In  English,  with  the  Reverend  Roe 
Beard  ofOciatlng  in  English  and  the  Rev- 
erend Key  Ketchcr  in  Cheroltee. 

The  Reverend  Sam  Hyder  led  the  sing- 
ing of  the  beautiful  Cherokee  hymns. 

More  than  500  people  who  knew  and 
respected  this  dedicated  Christian  leader 
filed  past  the  flower-covered  casket  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  services.  The  Mus- 
kogee Dally  Phoenix,  on  May  18. 1967,  re- 
ported the  death  of  Jim  Pickup  with  the 
following  front-page  story : 

Umim  KtroowAH  Chitf — PioMDntWT 
Chesokkx  MiNism  Dead  at  83 
TAH1.BQDAH. — RsveTcnd  Jim  Pickup,  B3.  a 
missionary  Baptist  pastor  for  S3  years  and 
one  of  the  moat  prominent  persons  among 
the  Cherokee  Indiana  of  Nortiieastem  Okla- 
homa, died  Wednesday  in  a  local  hospital. 

A  Cherokee  Ooimty  resident  all  his  life, 
he  tiaa  served  sa  leader  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dian's United  Ketoowah  Band  which  num- 
bers more  than  5,000  members. 

In  addlUon  to  being  a  leader  among  Chero- 
kee Baptists,  he  waa  also  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  a  Mason  and  first 
and  only  chaplain  of  the  BxecuUve  Oommlt- 
tee  of  the  Cherokee  NaUon  and  flist  and  only 
Chaplain  ot  the  Inter-Tribal  CouncU  of  Rve 
Civilized  Tribes. 

He  was  bom  January  8,  iSB4,  In  Indian 
Territory  between  Tahlequah  and  Hulbert  of 
the  Wolf  Clan.  His  Cherokee  enrollment 
number  Is  lS4i4. 

He  was  converts]  at  17  at  a  Baptist  meet- 
ing near  Wagoner  and  was  baptised  in  Uttle 
Spring  Creek  near  Peggs.  He  haa  pastored 
more  than  20  churches  In  Cherokee,  Adair, 
Sequoyah.  Muskogee,  Delaware,  Mayes  and 
Wagoner  counties. 

He  waa  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Association  of  Baptist 
Church  and  served  30  years  with  the  South- 
ern Baptist  ConvenUon'e  Home  Mission  Board 
In  Northeast  Oklahoma,  retiring  from  that 
poet  when  he  was  a6  years  old. 

Reverend  Plckup^s  original  land  allotment 
was  In  Muskogee  County  near  Bragga,  where 
he  attended  pubUo  school.  He  preached  in 
both  FTipitah  and  Cherokee. 

Punerul  services  wlU  be  aS  10  ajn.  Friday 
in  the  Beed-Culver  Funeral  cliapel  here  with 
Reverend  Doe  Beard  of  Muakogee  officiating 
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ID   Bngllab    and   Reverend   Key  Ketcber   In 
Cherokee.  Beverend  Sam  Hyder  wtU  direct 

the  Indian  Choir. 

Biirlal  will  be  tn  the  Tahlequah  City  Ceme- 
tery. Patlbearen  vlll  Include  BUI  Olory, 
]^j-l  Crawford.  Johnaon  ODeld.  Bud  Welch, 
Richard  Chuculate,  Alt>ert  Obi1«Ue.  Wtllard 
Tldwell  and  Columbus  Long. 
Honorary  pallbearen  wU  include  memben 
of  the  Cherokee  Council.  KP,  Maaona,  prin- 
cipal offioete  of  Five  civilised  Trtbee,  and 
principal  chief  and  general  counsel  of  the 
execuUve  council  of  ihe  Cherokee  NaUon. 

Survivon  Include  hie  wife.  Sarah  of  the 
home,  three  sona,  Guy  and  Joe.  both  of  Tulaa. 
and  Jerry  of  Claremore;  two  daughters.  Mra. 
Alllaon  Bogland  of  1714  Baltimore,  Uuakogee. 
and  Mn.  Iddle  Jonee  of  Broken  Arrow;  an 
adopted  eon.  Phelpe  Lee  of  Chicago;  Ifi  grand- 
children; 28  great- grandchUdren  and  one 
grea  t- great-grandchild. 


Aatkon  And  Pablukert  u  Ac  SiiHi  Grade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCOKSIW 
IN  THK  BOU3B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlsoonsln.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been  presented  with  a 
book  that  has  been  authored  and  pub- 
lished by  sixth-grade  students  at  the  Elk- 
hart Lake,  Wis.,  Elementary  School.  For 
6  years,  since  their  first  grade  In  school, 
the  class  has  worked  on  this  storybook- 
doing  the  writing.  Illustrating,  rewriting. 
Incorporating  themselves  as  publishers. 
and  seeing  the  book  through  publication, 
copyright,  and  distribution.  Their  final 
product  Is  beautifully  bound  in  hard 
cover  and  professionally  printed  by  the 
Print  ShcH;>,  of  Plymouth.  Wis. 

The  Idea  for  this  Imaginative  learning; 
experience  the  children  credit  to  their 
teachers  Mrs.  Neva  Hodge  and  Mrs. 
Norma  Koene,  In  whom  they  take  obvious 
and  understandable  pride. 

An  accompanying  letter  from  the  sixth 
grade  class  correspondent.  Miss  Diane 
Rlchter,  nicely  demonstrates  how  well 
these  children  have  learned  to  use  the 
English  language.  I  think  the  clarity  and 
flow  of  her  words  compare  favorably  with 
the  writing  In  many  of  our  professional 
Journals. 

My  hat  Is  off  to  Mrs.  Hodge  and  Mrs. 
Koene  for  the  advantage  they  have  given 
these  public  school  pupils  through  their 
concern  for  learning.  I  gather  their  stu- 
dents now  are  getting  experience  In  the 
business  end  of  publishing,  for  the  copy 
I  have  received  is  inscribed  with  compli- 
ments from  a  young  man  named  Randl 
Carpenter,  chief  accountant. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  their  story  In  Miss  Rlcht«r'B 
own  words: 

EuLUAKT  Lake.  Wts., 

May  4.IP67. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  8mcn. 
U.S.  House  of  lUpreaentativvs, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dkas  Mm.  Stdgei:  It  Ij  with  a  feeling 
of  accompUahment  that  we  eend  you  a  copy 
of  our  bocdc,  WtlUe  Ooea  to  Fantasy  lAOd.  W* 
know  you  will  be  Intereeted  In  learning  bow 
this  book  waa  developed. 


It  all  etorted  when  we,  who  ore  now  elxtb 
graders,  were  six  yean  old  and  reading  be- 
came a  port  of  oiir  Uvea. 

Eleven  members  of  our  present  class  were 
among  fifteen  selected  for  an  erperlmental 
Individualized  reading  program  In  the  first 
grade.  We  were  taught  Hxe  mechanics  of  read- 
ing. Many  experiences  were  glyen  which  aided 
us  in  wrlUng  creatively. 

In  the  third  grade  we  became  especially 
interested  in  fantasy  stories.  We  each  wrote 
our  own  story  and  then  we  took  Ideas  from 
one  another  and  wrote  one  story  together. 

This  year  as  sixth  graden,  the  entire  class 
of  32  children  decided  to  publish  our  story. 
We  learned  that  this  required  endleas  re- 
search. Oiir  teacher.  Mrs.  Norma  Koene,  oar- 
related  the  learning  with  the  entire  curric- 
ulum. 

In  order  bo  fln^jsce  this  project  we  formed 
the  Elkhart  Lake  Elementsiry  Book  Company 
(The  E1..B.  Book  Co.,  Inc.).  Because  we  are 
minors  we  had  two  teacher  aids,  our  class- 
room teacher,  and  Mrs.  Neva  Hodge.  Ele- 
mentary Principal,  Incorporate  the  non-profit 
company.  We  elected  our  offlcen  and  assumed 
the  positions   necessary  to  do  the  work. 

We  are  proud  of  our  school  and  realise  the 
Importance  of  becoming  worthwhUe  cltlMns 
of  our  wonderfiil  state  and  country. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  our  book. 
Sincerely, 

DtANK  RiCHm. 

Chief  Correspondent.  Sixth  Grade  Clatt. 


Uaited  States  Sbonid  Rcafira  NATO 
CommitmeDt  to  Greece 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLET 

or  nXtNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1967 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  House  Republican  Committee 
on  Western  Alii  ance  urged  President 
Johnson  to  reaCarm  the  D.S.  NATO  com- 
mitment to  Greece.  In  a  telegram,  which 
I  signed  as  chairman,  the  srroup  said: 

The  United  States  should  promptly  and 
unequivocally  reatOrm  Its  cocnmltment  un- 
der the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  old  Oreece 
and  other  NATO  n&tlons  automatically  in 
ease  of  armed  attack. 

The  recent  change  In  the  government  of 
Oreece  and  the  manner  In  which  this  come 
about  may  tempt  the  Soviet  Union  or  other 
Communist-oriented  countries  to  aggravate 
the  tensions  which  Inevitably  accompany 
such  a  change,  and  we  therefore  reqjectfully 
urge  that  you  publicly  reaffirm  our  defense 
oommltznent. 

This  development  In  Oreece  together  with 
imre&t  and  instability  throughout  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean  constitutes  a  new  peril 
to  NATO  and  oomes  at  a  crucial  time  In  Its 
history.  The  alliance  has  not  recovered  from 
the  shock  and  dislocations  produced  by  the 
withdrawal  of  French  forces  from  Its  Inte- 
grated command  and  the  excludon  of  aUled 
troops  from  Prance.  Oermany  Is  concwued 
over  the  nuclear  weapons  treaty.  Wltliln  a 
year  members  of  NATO  will  be  free  to  de- 
nounce the  treaty. 

The  reaffirmation  of  our  defense  commit- 
ment muet  of  course  be  accompanied  by  a 
strong  expression  of  hope  for  an  early  return 
to  conAltutlonol  proceeeee  in  Oreece.  While 
w«  deplore  the  Interruption  of  oonstltutlanaJ 
government  there  we  mu«t  leave  no  doubt 
about  our  datenninotlon  to  fuotect  that 
country  from  attack. 


ThU  Initiative  would  help  to  repair  dam- 
age done  by  a  qualification  of  our  NATO 
oammlCmeni  to  Turkey  during  tJhe  Cyprus 
crisis  of  1094.  In  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Turkey  dated  June  6.  1904.  you  eteted , 
-I  hope  you  wlU  understand  that  your  NATO 
allies  have  not  had  a  chance  to  consider 
whether  they  have  on  obligation  to  protect 
Turkey  against  the  Bovlet  Union  If  Turkey 
takes  a  step  which  remiiu  in  Soviet  inter- 
vention without  the  full  ooneent  and  under- 
standing of  Its  NATO  olllee." 

V?hether  or  not  so  Intended  this  letter  hod 
the  effect  of  qualifying  our  auLonutlc  com- 
mitment to  Txirkey.  Evidence  of  this  appears 
in  the  reply  oT  the  T^irklah  Prime  Minister 
who  wrote  on  June  13,  19M:  "Our  under- 
standing la  that  the  North  AtlonUc  Treaty 
Impooea  upon  all  member  ststee  the  obliga- 
tion to  oome  forthwith  to  the  aalst&noe  of 
any  member  victim  of  aggression.  The  only 
point  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  member 
states  Is  the  nature  and  the  scale  of  this 
OBststance. 

"If  NA7X)  members  should  start  discussing 
the  right  and  wron«  of  the  situation  of  their 
fellow-member  victim  of  a  Soviet  aggres- 
sion— the  very  foundations  of  the  aUlonce 
would  be  shaken". 

This  qualification  to  which  Turkey  pointed 
has  never  been  rescinded.  With  InstobUlty  In 
the  Madlterranean  growing  day  by  day,  a  new 
affirmation  which  will  sweep  away  the  earlier 
quaU&catlon  is  moet  urgent. 

Both  of  these  episodes — the  Turkish  threat 
to  Invade  Cyprus  in  1964  to  protect  Ita  former 
nationals,  and  the  recent  military  takeover 
of  the  Greek  government — reveal  an  organic 
weaknees  in  the  structure  of  NATO.  As  so 
clearly  sUted  in  the  offldaJ  NATO  Handbook 
(1966  edition)  "The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation  was  not  established  to  defend 
geogr^ihleally  homogeneous  terrl  tory  but 
'was  estabUobed  prlmorUy  to  defend  a  way 
oS  life." 

We  hope  that  the  committee  recently 
created  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to 
moke  a  thorough  study  of  the  Alliance  will 
give  this  its  oorefuJ  attention  before  report- 
ing bo  the  Ministerial  Sesalcm  ot  the  Council 
next  December. 


PeDtaf  oa  Spectacle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHABIBERUIN 

or  MiCHiGitir 
IN  THB  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  May  Z2.  1»S7 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
eentl;  the  Pentagon  was  subjected  to  an- 
other spectacle  In  the  current  "protest" 
series.  This  one  was  a  so-called  llve-ln  by 
some  23  self-styled  pacifist  protesters. 

The  right  of  protest  is  rwjognlzed  and 
the  first  amendicnent  Is  basic  in  our  de- 
mocracy. I  doubt,  however,  that  conduct 
such  as  this  in  a  public  building  could 
reasonably  be  construed  to  be  freedom 
of  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  la  rightfully 
concerned  about  actions  such  as  this. 
Reflecting  this  concern  are  two  recent 
editorials  referring  to  this  same  incident, 
one  from  the  Washington,  D.C,  Evening 
Star  of  May  13.  and  one  from  the  Jack- 
aon,  Mlcb..  Citizen  Patriot  of  May  16. 
I  Insert  both  ot  these  editorials  in  the 
BccoRo: 
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[Frotn  tto«  Wohington  (D.C.)  Irenlng  SUr, 

PTNTAGON     SPTCTACt* 

The  right  of  protert  la  con*ldere<l  to  b«  on« 
of  our  mort  oheriBhoa  freedoma.  But  enmigh 
Is  enough.  Mid  In  th«  caac  of  the  demeaning 
spectacle  at  the  Pentagon,  enough  flnaUy 
became  too  much—too  much  even  for  De- 
fenaa  Secretary  McNamara. 

So  33  of  the  »eif-dMCrtbcd  pttclflat  flemon- 
atratora  who  since  Tuesday  had  been  Uttering 
the  corrldora.  the  stepa  and  a  parking  area 
Anally  were  arrested  yesterday.  Naturally,  in 
the  best  tradition  of  these  anti-war  demon- 
atratlona.  they  had  to  be  dragged  away  from 
the  Pentagon,  dragged  to  the  ofllce  of  a 
United  Stales  Commissioner  In  Alexandria, 
and.  finally,  dragged  off  to  Jail  pending  trial. 
Needless  to  say,  they  got  at  least  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  free  publicity. 

In  saying  that  this  has  been  a  demeaning 
spectftble.  we  are  not  thinking  so  much  about 
the  demons tratora.  If  they  were  willing  to 
walk  450  mJlea  from  Beaton  to  put  on  their 
show,  they  probably  were  sincere  enough. 
Purthennore.  unleaa  personal  appearances  are 
deceiving,  they  had  passed  the  point  of  being 
able  to  ■  demean  themaelvea.  And  they  may 
not  even  have  had  senae  enough  really  to 
understand  what  they  were  doing. 

But  Secretary  McNamara.  knew  or  should 
have  known  better.  He  should  have  known 
that  by  tolerating  this  disgraceful  perform- 
ance, that  by  permitting  some  of  the  peace- 
oiks  to  spend  Tueaday  night  sprawled  In  the 
corridor  at  the  door  to  the  office  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  wsa  demeaning  the  es- 
tablishment ha  heads.  And  if.  as  suggested. 
It  Anally  develops  that  the  demonatratora 
will  be  accused  of  damaging  goremment 
property  (tulip  i>«l«)  the  ultimate  in  ab- 
surdity wlU  have  been  reached. 

What  has  really  been  damaged  by  tolerat- 
ing this  kind  of  nonsense  Is  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  respect  to  which 
our  military  aervlcea  are  entitled.  There  must 
be  miiUooa  of  people  In  this  country  and 
around  the  world  who.  reading  the  storlea 
and  looking  at  the  photographs,  have  been 
asking  themselves:  What  In  the  name  of 
heaven  la  wrong  at  the  Pentagon? 

I  From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)   Citizen  Patriot. 

Hay  15.  1967) 

Dissent  Okat,  But  This  Is  BroxcuLoifs 

After  two  days  of  harassment  by  so-called 
"peace  plcketa"  who  had.  as  their  stated  ob- 
jective, reaching  the  highly  secret  "war  rocon" 
in  the  S^ntagoo,  Defense  Department  officials 
bad  the  danMnatrators  hauled  off  to  jail. 

The  st«p  wsa  taken  by  the  department  In 
an  apologetic  manner.  The  announcement 
of  the  action  was  accocapanled  by  an  ex- 
planation that  the  government  respected 
the  "right  of  dlsaent."  but  that  the  altuatlon 
bad  become  intolerable. 

Dlaaent  la  wonderful.  Init  thla  le  ridicu- 
lous! 

In  another  day  and  In  an  atmoef^ere  in 
which  even  the  high  and  the  mighty  dldnt 
quake  at  the  sight  of  a  band  of  unwashed 
picketing,  dropouta  from  the  mainstream  of 
life,  anyone  trying  to  Invade  the  nerve  center 
of  the  nation's  defense  system  would  haw 
been  charged  with  treason,  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  or  espionage,  If  they 
escaped  the  more  Ukely  fate  of  being  shot  the 
nuxnent  they  tried  to  breach  the  naUon'a 
military  security  ring. 

But  not  today.  The  worst  that  can  happen 
to  the  demonstrators  la  a  small  fine  and  up 
to  30  days  In  Jail.  If  this  Incident  foUowa 
the  usual  pattern,  unlimited  funds  wUl  be 
available  for  their  legal  defense.  Th©  timo- 
rous tone  set  by  the  Pentagon  spokesmen  In 
announcing  action  against  Hit  dissenters, 
will  be  repeated  and  amplified  In  high  places 
In  government.  Someone  probably  will  orga- 
nlx«  a  march  on  the  courtroom  where  thslr 
trial  U  to  be  held. 


What  has  gone  wrong  with  Amerlcs's 
thinking?  ,     , 

To  put  this  thing  In  perspecUTe.  lets  nm 
through  a  prtmer-type  lesson  on  the  work- 
ings of  the  Republic 

The  President  la  commander-in-chief  at 
the  armed  forces.  He  conducts  foreign  policy 
with  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
When  a  majority  of  the  people,  expreealng 
their  wUhes  through  their  elected  repre«nt- 
atlvee  In  the  Congress,  determine  a  na- 
Uonai  policy,  it  Is  up  to  the  President  and 
his  executive  branch  of  government  to  carry 
It  out.  ^   ^ 

As  of  this  moment,  the  ofllclal  policy  of  the 
United  States  la  to  rcsUt  the  efforts  of  the 
CommunUU  to  take  over  South  Vietnam. 
Right  or  wrong,  that  Is  the  consensus  In  the 
Republic,  as  expressed  through  Congress. 

The  President  la  carrying  out  that  man- 
date. In  so  doing  he  orders  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  take  certain  steps.  Among  theee 
Is  the  recruiting  and  drafting  of  young  men 
to  fight — and  to  die.  If  necessary. 

The  Defense  Department,  acting  under 
presidential  orders,  conducts  the  military 
operation.  lu  acts,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  may  be  criticized 
by  any  individual. 

Anyone  who  attempU  to  actively  and  di- 
rectly interfere  with  the  military  operations 
endangers  the  national  security  and  the  lives 
of  men  who  have  been  summoned,  under  due 
process  of  law.  to  carry  out  a  setUed  national 
policy. 

In  short,  they  have  crossed  the  line  between 
dissent  and  overt  acts  against  the  RepubUc. 
In  today's  muddled  atmosphere  they  get 
only  a  slap  on  the  wrist  and  an  apology  from 
those  who  And  It  necessary  to  have  them 
hauled  away  to  prevent  disruption  of  the  na- 
tion's military  system. 
How  cmxy  can  we  get? 


It  offers  hrip.  It  sets  an  example  of 
achievement  In  an  atmoephere  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  That  1b  what  Israel  means. 
We  In  the  United  States  can  be  proud 
of  the  support  we  have  given  Israel  over 
the  years.  We  were  the  flret  to  grant  rec- 
ognition. We  provided  foreign  aid— but 
our  money  U  no  longer  needed.  We  are 
the  giiaxantors  of  the  status  quo  In  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  had  a  worthy  relationship 
with  Israel  for  19  years;  our  country 
must  make  sure  that  this  relationship 
continues  on  Into  the  Indefinite  future. 
For  as  long  as  Israel  exists,  It  Is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  a  way  of  life 
in  which  we  as  a  nation  believe. 


May  22,  1967 
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Isracfi  Auuversary 


SFEEXm 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   HXW    TOSK 
D»  THI  BOUSE  OF  REntsaENTATIVES 

JTonday,  May  IS,  IM7 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel 
celebrated  lU  19th  anniversary  on  May 
14.  This  Is  not  a  long  time  for  a  nation, 
particularly  when  this  anniversary  la 
measured  against  the  many  thousands  of 
years  of  Jewish  hl-story.  But  that  Israel 
has  survived  and  prospered  for  19  years 
contains  an  element  of  the  miraculous. 
Surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors.  It  has 
had  throughout  every  moment  of  Its  ex- 
istence to  fight  to  stay  alive.  Not  only  has 
It  survived,  but  It  has  extended  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  Its  example  and  shown  the 
world  what  a  determined  people  can 
achieve. 

One  need  only  name  the  values  which 
we  In  this  country  cherish  to  recognize 
tomedlstely  the  remarkable  quality  of 
Israel's  achievement.  Israel  Is  the  freest 
country  In  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  the  most 
hospitable,  to  refugees  around  the  world- 
It  Is  the  most  self-reliant  It  Is  the  most 
modem  In  its  technology.  Its  education. 
Its  outlook.  It  is  even  the  most  generous. 
Need  I  remind  you  that  Israel  sends 
technicians  and  ottier  assistance 
throughout  the  undeveloped  world,  to  as- 
sist and  Inspire  undeveloped  nations  In 
their  quest  for  self-sufflclency.  Israel,  un- 
like Its  neighbors,  does  not  peddle  bate; 


Tribate  to  the  Late  Herbert  J.  Jacob! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  wear  vasaruk 
Of  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1M7 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  while  In  my  office,  the 
telephone  rang  and  I  learned  the  sad 
news  of  the  loss  of  a  very  dear  and  close 
friend  of  many  years,  the  Honorable  Her- 
bert J.  Jacobl,  who  was  affectionately  and 
accurately  known  by  his  many  admirers 
as  "Mr.  American  Legion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Mr.  Jacobl  was  the  senior  partner  In 
the  unexcelled  patent  law  firm  of  Jacobl. 
Davidson  k  Jacobl  here  In  our  Nations 
Capital. 

Because  of  his  deep  Interest  In  our 
veterans,  because  of  his  compassion  for 
his  fellow  man,  and  his  warm  feeling  for 
people,  he  gave  freely  oX  his  valuable 
time  to  veterans  and  their  famlllea  at 
considerable  personal  sacrifice. 

He  served  as  department  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  well  as  having  served  In  other 
offices  of  trust  and  Importance.  In  1950, 
he  served  with  equal  distinction  as  na- 
tional vice  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  and.  during  the  years,  he  effec- 
tively served  on  Important  notional  com- 
mittees. He  was  selected  for  those  assign- 
ments because  of  his  ability,  his  willing- 
ness to  be  of  service,  and  the  high  esteem 
he  held  In  the  hearts  of  Legloimalres. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  confidence 
placed  In  him,  he  was  called  upon  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  American  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention  Corp.  for  the  national 
conventions  held  in  Wa.<ihlngton  in  1954 
and  1956. 

He  was  known  and  respected  l>y  many 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  V3.  Congress. 

In  1966.  he  was  awarded  the  "Legion- 
naire of  the  Year"  trophy. 

While  he  was  active  In  community 
affairs,  it  sliould  be  noted  that  he  served 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Parole  Board 
as  well  as  a  delegate  to  the  1960  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  He  was  always  ready 
to  work  diligently  on  community  affairs 
when  requested.  He  deeply  believed  in 
helping  others  and  he  was  always  most 
effective. 


To  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
work  closely  through  the  years  with  Mr. 
American  Legion,  he  deserved — and  he 
had — our  affection,  admiration  and  re- 
spect. 

Last  night.  American  Legion  services 
were  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Honor.  This  dig- 
nified evidence  of  respect  was  deeply  felt 
by  each  of  us  who  attended.  I  saw  the 
tears  in  the  eye*  of  each  of  us  as  we  paid 
our  last  tribute  upon  this  earth  to  this 
outstanding  and  accomplished  American 
citizen.  While  we  realize  that  temporarily 
we  will  be  separated  from  this  distin- 
guished friend,  we  do  Imow  that  in  due 
time,  we  will  relohi  him  in  that  iiigher 
place  of  life.  Yes.  he  was  an  honorable 
man. 

While  we  keenly  feel  this  personal  loss 
In  our  everyday  life,  we  liave  been 
blessed  in  Icnowlng  and  working  with  this 
dedicated  man.  We  are  better  and  more 
compassionate  individuals  because  of 
this  cherished  association. 

In  my  humble  way.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
distressing  news  and  tribute  of  respect 
to  our  departed  friend. 

To  Mrs.  Jacobl  and  members  of  the 
family,  I  want  to  extend  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  say  thank  you  for  sharing 
Herb  with  us.  He  has  liuipired  each  of 
us  during  his  lifetime  and  in  our  humble 
way,  we  will  try  to  Justify  his  friendship 
and  confidence.  Let  us  carry  on  his  dem- 
onstrated Ideals  in  a  manner  that  will 
reflect  utmost  credit  upon  his  accom- 
plishments. There  are  untold  numbers  of 
veterans  and  their  families  who  are  en- 
joying a  better  life  because  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Hertiert  J.  Jacobl. 


laduaa  Dnaei  NalioBal  Park 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ncDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Uo-nday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  people  in  the  Indiana-Illlnols-Mlchl- 
gan  area  are  happy  that  the  Senate  has 
recommended  $2  million  appropriation  to 
start  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Park 
project  for  which  legislation  w&£  enacted 
by  the  Congress  during  the  last  session. 

The  following  Is  a  resolution  by  the 
Hammond,  Ind.,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Hayden,  chairman  of  the  Ben- 
ate  Appropriations  Committee,  concern- 
ing this  necessary  national  perk  on  the 
south  shore  of  lAke  Michigan: 

RcSOLimOIff    BT    THK    HamMOKD    CRAMBm    OT 

COHkumcK,  Haicuokd,  Ind. 
A  reaolutlon  requeeUng  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Interior,  of  the  Senate  Approprla- 
tioQs  Comznlttee,  the  Hocorkbie  Carl  Ha;- 
deo,  chalnaan.  to  appropriftte  M.&00.000 
to  commence  acquisition  of  l&nd  Tor  the 
authorised  Indl&na  Dunce  Natlon&l  tiAke- 
shore 

The  Hammond  Chamber  of  Commerce  ha« 
aggressively  supported  the  bill  to  eatabUah 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeebore  since 


lU  initiation  In  the  TTnltad  Stat«e  Senate, 
Senate  BUI  2349.  and  Ity  final  passage  by  the 
X7.S.  House  as  HJl.  51   In   1MS8. 

The  urgent  need  Tor  setting  aside  recrea- 
tional areas  of  the  magnitude  of  those  areas 
Included  In  the  Lakeahore  BUI  has  been 
documented' through  countless  exhibits,  and 
testimony  offered  to  the  Congress  by  this 
and  other  Chambers  of  Commerce,  by  numer- 
ous cohservauon  groups,  and  by  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  this  area  (Sub  District  3  of 
District  31)    numbering  37,000. 

But  as  your  Committee  Is  so  Immediately 
aware,  the  passage  of  the  Dunes  Lakeehore 
BlU  requires  appropriations  for  Its  fulfUl- 
ment  and  In  particular,  requires  an  initial  ap- 
propriation to  commence  land  acquisition 
immediately. 

There  are  vast  changes  In  land  use  in 
process  In  this  Northwestern  Indiana  area. 
It  is  Inevitable  under  such  pressures,  that 
certain  private  and  other  interests  in  this 
area  who  have  had  to  compromise  their  own 
interest  to  the  greater  public  Interest  of 
the  Lakeshore,  continue  to  oppose  the  Lake- 
shore,  thereby  delaying  Its  establishment,  in 
the  hope  that  It  wlU  ultimately  fall  for  lack 
of  appropriations.  ~ 

Because  this  Chamber  Is  well  advised  of 
this  opposition  that  seeks  to  defeat  thla 
Lakeshore;  and  because  the  Lakeshore  repre- 
sents one  of  the  great  strokes  of  advanced 
regional  planning  for  a  densely  populated 
and  Industrially  developed  urban  area,  this 
Chamber,  through  Its  elected  Directors,  does 
pass  the  following  resoluUon  and  directs 
that  It  be  forwarded  forthwith  to  the  Bub- 
commlttee  of  the  Interior  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Hon.  Carl 
Hayden,  Chairman,  and  to  others  as  appro- 
priate. 

Renolved:  That  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interior.  Senate  Appropriations  Commlt- 
mittee.  appropriate  the  sum  of  S6.600,000  in 
the  pending  appropriation  blU  for  the  com- 
mencement of  land  acquisition  in  the  areas 
authorised  to  be  included  in  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

The  above  Resolution  Is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  directors 
of  the  Hammond  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Hammond.  Indiana,  as  passed  by  said  board 
on  the   14lh  day  of  April.  1W7. 

JAMKS  M.  Tvamii, 

Pmident. 

Attest; 

WAL-m  D.  Tomtt, 
Exeemtive  Director, 

Mat  13,  1M7. 
Hon.  Cabi.  Haydsn. 

Ctvairman,  Semite  Appropriationa  Committee. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  BcNAToa:  The  attached  resolution  of 
the  Hammond  Chamber  at  Commerce  Is  for- 
warded for  your  favorable  oonslderaUon. 

Northwestern  Indiana  contains  a  ma]or 
concentrauoD  of  heav?  Industry  including 
the  basic  steel  producing  facilities  of  U^. 
Bteel,  Inland  Btecl.  Toungstown  Sheet  and 
Tube.  National  Steel,  and  Bethlehem  Steel. 
The  basic  steel  producers  alone  employ  45.- 
000  Bteetworkers.  This  Is  a  densely  populated 
area  that  is  multi-racial  and  multl-ethnlc. 

Open  space  and  recreaUonal  areas  are 
sorely  needed  in  the  region  to  complement 
the  heavy  industry  and  dlfflcult  living  con- 
diUODs  that  abound.  The  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional lAkeahore.  aukhorised  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  18M,  was  a  splendid  expression  of 
faral^ted  statesmanship.  It  now  requires 
Installment  appropriations  for  its  fulfillment. 

The  authorized  NaUonal  Lakeshore  area 
and  boundaries  were  compromised  to  allow 
the  commitment  of  thousands  of  acres  for 
the  new  National  and  Bethlehem  steel  plants 
and  the  new  public  Bums  Harbor.  The  ar- 
gument that  the  Lakeshore  inhibits  tndua- 
trla]   growth   is   without   any    foundation. 

Speoiacally.  the  attached  ResoluUon  asks 


the  inclusion  of  0.5  MllUon  Dollars  (about 
30%  of  the  estimated  total)  in  the  current 
Senate  approprlaUons  blU  to  commence 
acqulsiaon  of  an  Important  unit  authorlaed 
by  the  lAkeshore  knovn  as  the  West  Beach 
Unit.  That  appropriation  will  allow  Imme- 
diate ref:rvauonal  use  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  Incomparable  Ldke  Michigan  sand  beach 
and  Dunes  under  U.S.  Interior  management. 
The  Hammond  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urges  approval  by  your  Subcommittee  of  this 
6.5  Million  appropriation  for  the  Indiana 
Lakeshore. 

Respectfully. 

Waltxb  Fobs. 
Hammond  Chamber  o/  Cowimerrf . 


A  KaBias  CattlemaB  Writes  About  Meat 
Imports  aad  the  PreseEt  PUfht  of 
ApriaiitErc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KAKSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  legislation  to  limit  meat  Im- 
ports, I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Uve- 
atock  producers  In  the  Second  District  of 
Kansas  about  the  need  for  some  sort  of 
limitation  as  a  means  of  boosting 
dcKnestlc  prices. 

My  colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  see- 
ing the  response  I  reoelved  from  the 
Adams  Cattle  Co..  of  Maple  Hill.  Kane. 
Raymond  E.  Adams.  Jr..  has  taken  a  real- 
istic look  at  the  whole  situation,  and  his 
comments  are  certaJnly  worthy  of  note 
in  the  face  of  the  discouraging  agricul- 
tural picture  today.  His  letter  follows: 

The  Adams  Cattlz  Co.. 
Maple  Hill.  Kans..  May  15. 1967. 
Representative  CMEsm  L.  MtzK, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
WasKinffton.  D.C. 

Deab  Cbbt:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  S  ajt^ipg  my  views  on  l^slaUon  oon- 
ceming  import  quotas. 

I  feel  that  I  know  a  little  more  than  most 
people  about  this  sltuaUon  ss  I  was  able  to 
visit  with  ttie  Australian  Minister  for  Agri- 
culture in  regard  to  meat  imports  when  he 
w^  in  this  country  several  yean  ago  In  my 
opinion  the  importaUon  of  meat  into  this 
ooiuitry  is  tied  up  directly  with  the  esporta- 
tlon  of  manufactured  goods.  Consequently, 
the  American  meat  producers,  as  well  as 
most  all  of  agriculture,  is  suffering  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  Labor's  products. 

As  you  know,  the  American  livestock  in- 
dustry Is  one  of  the  very  few  fields  of  busi- 
ness not  directly  subsidised  or  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  my  opinion  the 
present  plight  of  agriculture  Is  a  result  of 
two  things,  an  attempt  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  take  complete  control  of  agricul- 
ture and,  also,  provide  a  very  cheap  food 
supply. 

I  do  not  feel  that  you  will  be  able  to  pass 
leglslaUon  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  agricul- 
ture, but  rather  that,  when  the  Oovernment 
wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  American  agricul- 
tm  has  been  broken  to  the  point  that  It 
cannot  produce  enough  to  feed  the  country, 
then  something  can  be  done.  It  Is  a  recog- 
nized fact  that  the  USDA  figures  are  not 
accurate.  I  feel  that  the  country  oould  well 
become  abort  of  food  Ui  the  next  year. 
YourB  very  truly, 

RATUOm  I.  AOAMS.  Jr. 
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SaTi  Woria  Fw  Kb  Ow  Waj  o(  Ufe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

OF    WMCOKSn* 

nC  THK  HOnsK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1>ST 
Mr.  O'KONSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  news  media,  we  have  heard  much  of 
the  negative  and  damaging  effects  the 
US.  exhibition  at  Expo  67  In  Montreal. 
Canada.  Is  having  on  those  who  view  the 
Expo  61  and  particularly  the  American 


May  22,  1967 


"What  has  b«n  placed  Inalde  the  Amerl- 
o»n  building  U  a  melange  of  luperflclal 
frlvollUee 

"U  the  BuMdanB  are  incessentlj  lltenu- 
mlnded  and  concrete,  like  tlieir  '■oclaUst  real- 
lam"  art,  the  American*  are  almost  arroganUy 
nonaendical."  With  the  ■treae  on  blowupa  of 
movie  »tara — apparently  there  are  no  other 
American  performerB  of  international  conse- 
quence— and  on  Raggedy  Ann  dolla.  cowboy 
paraphernalia,  headgear  and  old-time  rural 
Americana  and  immense  canvaaea  of  pop  art. 
the  exhlblUon  li  a  congerlea  of  emptlnese 
and  mlndleeineaa,  11  It  were  not  for  the  In- 
teroatlng  display  of  space  exploration  at  the 
top  level,  the  pa?Ulon  would  be  worth  about 
10  aecoDds  of  a  vlsltor'a  time. 

"An  elderly  GermaJi  who  Uvea  In  New  York 

waa   sorrowful.  "After   all   you   have  accom- 

pllahed.  after  all  you  have  done,  and  thla  la 

• '-  **--  — — '•*  '  be 


exhibit  there.  „,„„, 

In  this  day  and  age  when  our  'onn  oj  what  you  choose  to  show  to  the  world 

government  Is  being  seriously  attacked  la^enwd." 

all  over  the  world,  why  must  those  in  in  another  article,  the  N»w  York  Tlme« 

chame  of  programs  like  this  commit  one  declarM  In  a  »U-colunm   headUne:   -Soviet 

blinder   after   another   giving   aid   and -  "-—»-'"<.. 


comfort  to  our  enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent 
heretofore  granted.  I  include  the  article 
In   the   Ashland   Dally   Press,   by   John 


PavlUon  at  Bcpo  67  la  Overwhelming."  and 
goes  on:  "There  are  models  of  giant  hydro- 
electric plant*,  a  Soviet  sable  ooat ...  a  almu- 
lated  trip  to  the  surface  of  the  moon.  .  .  ." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  pinpoint*  the  over- 
all effect  of  the  American  exhibit  In  these 


a  "Bhlntns  example"  of  the  polluted  CUnton 
River  In  Macomb  Oounty. 

Realization  that  Uw  CUntoa  must  be 
cleaned  up  haa  apuired  the  flgh*  locally, 

The  battle  may  be  won  or  lort  on  the  fed- 
eral level,  where  the  money  lies. 

But  Macomb  County  Praln  Commlaaloner 
Thomaa  S,  Welsh  aaya  the  CUnton  must  be 
cleaned  up  no  matter  what  the  federal  de- 
cision Is. 

The  Maoomb  Dally  applauda  Welah*  de- 
termination to  tranaform  the  CUnton  River 
Into  a  playground  paradise. 

He  la  trying  to  convince  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  national  model  of  the 
river  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  other 
communitlea  with  a  similar  problem. 

In  thU  program.  WeUh  envtolona  plush 
parklanda  paralleling  the  branches  of  the 
CUnton  as  It  slowly  wends  Its  way  to  Lake 
St  Clair. 

Right  now.  these  Ideas  are  only  dreams  a* 
Welsh  attempts  to  m«rge  several  federal 
agencies  Into  a  united  front  to  rtd  the  county 
of  pollution. 

The  Macomb  Daily  urges  ail  involved  to 
pledge  themselves  In  making  this  dream  come 
true. 


May  St,  1967 
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Chappie,  in  the  Ricoiu)  so  that  my  fellow     words:  "The  sponsor*  of  ths  big  ball  have     j^,  Aafelei  Coantr  CoumI  Kemedj  ll 


Members  In  Congress  can  get  an  idea 
of  the  reactions  of  the  visitors  to  our 
multlmlUlon-dollar  expenditure  at  Expo 
67.  which  Is  hurting  America  Instead  of 
helping  it: 

S*TS  WosLD  F*ni  Hrrs  Orra  W*T  or  Lin 
(By  John  Chappie) 
A  savage  and  effecUve  atUck  upon  Amer- 
ica and  our  clvUlzatlon  la  being  carried  on 
at  the  ao-called  World's  Fair  at  Montreal. 
Canada,  and  the  effect  of  this  especlaUy  upon 
the  young  people  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  the  months  ahead  Is  going  to  be 
staggering. 

America  Is  portrayed  In  the  giant  geodesic 
"bubble"  In  aU  the  crBsanesa  and  ooarseneaa 
of  HoUywood  at  tu  worst — in  fact.  It  Is  an 
exhibit  of  Hollywood  rather  than  America— 
no  Washington,  no  Lincoln  Memorial,  no 
Ideals  of  church  and  home — Just  a  gallery  of 
"girlie"  art  topped  off  with  one  redeeming 
feature — a  spacecraft  exhibit. 

Re-empbaalzlng  the  downgrading  of  Amer- 
ica andaour  way  of  Ufe  Is  a  so-called  "Chris- 
tian pavUlon"  In  which  every  evU  of  the 
vorld — ^war,  disease,  drug  addiction,  viola- 
tions of  the  moral  relatione  between  men  and 
women — Is  somehow  charged  up  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  as  a  failure  to  bring  about  a  perfect 
world  In  this  amazing  nightmare  exhibit 
there  Is  no  recognizable  representation  of 
Christ.  The  emphosU  Is  upon  cvU  In  all  Its 
loathsome  and  degrading  forms. 

To  complete  the  effective  propaganda,  the 
Soviet  Russian  pavlUon.  opposite  the  Amer- 
ican, is  portrayed  as  everything  good.  A 
massive  sculpture  at  the  entrance  implies  la 
three  languagee — English.  French,  and  Bua- 
gian — that  Peace  Is  conununlst.  Truth  la  com- 
munist, Beauty  Is  communist,  even  Love  Is 
communist. 

Canadian  school  children  by  the  thousands 
are  being  Uned  op  right  now  and  given  this 
double  propaganda 'nkesaoge — and  this  sum- 
mer It  will  be  American  school  children. 

We  would  say  that  the  Montreal  World's 
Fair  should  be  accurately  labeled  the  Soviet 
Communist  World's  Fair — and  you  wUl  "get 
the  message"  too  when  you  attend. 

This  contrast  represents  the  most  effective 
blow  against  our  way  of  Ufe  since  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  in  Russia  50  yean  ago. 

Re-lnforclng  our  Impreaslons  we  quote 
from  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  great  geodesic  bubble  of  the  United 
Statee  building  and  the  massive  bulk  of  the 
Soviet  structure,  with  Its  soaring,  sweeping 
roo{.  oonfiont  each  other  as  the  two  powers 
face  eack  other  In  so  many  areas  of  contem- 
porary Ufe. 


generous  sections  devoted  to  film  and  music. 
The  ftlm  Is  all  HoUywood,  and  the  music  Is 
country,  western,  and  rock  *n'  roll.  The  spon- 
son  have  chosen  to  overlook  the  Broadway 
musical  stage  and  the  nation's  symphony 
orchestras,  two  departments  In  which  we  un- 
queertlonably  lead  the  world.  Admirers  of 
Bvls  Presley.  Burl  Ives.  Peter,  Paul  and 
Mary,  Earl  Scruggs.  Jlmmle  Driftwood  and 
their  ooUesguea.  may  gaae  upon  the  very 
guitars  and  ban}oe  they  have  lent  for  the 
display.  Under  each  instrument  Is  a  bold 
tfgnature  of  the  owner.  In  most  cases  their 
singing  must  be  better  than  their  hand- 
writing." 

The  official  theme  of  Expo  67  Is  "Man  and 
His  World," 

God  and  His  World  are  forgotten. 


RetiriaK 


Cleaa  Up  tW  ClintoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAir 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BBniESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Mat  22,  2M7 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  present  time  there  Is  an  ambitious 
campaign  undenA^ay  in  my  congressional 
district  which,  if  successful,  could  serve 
aa  a  model  for  cleaning  up  polluted 
waterways  In  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  campaign 
U>  clean  up  the  polluted  Clinton  River, 
and  to  (I'velop  the  recreation  potential 
of  the  n.er  basin  for  the  benefit  of  resi- 
dents of  this  rapidly  growing  area,  is 
Macomb  County  Drain  Commissioner 
Thomas  S.  Welsh. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased  to  read  re- 
cently an  editorial  in  the  Macomb  Dally 
endorsing  Mr.  Welsh's  campaign.  Be- 
cause this  effort  could  have  Important 
Implications  for  waterways  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. The  editorial  follows: 

Usm  CiJN-roH  Rma  as  Cueanitf  Mods. 

Agencies  which  hold  the  natloni  pons 
string  sre  hsing  wooed  In  s  bstua  to  make 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAi.troK><iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  19S7 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speeker,  Mr.  Harold  W. 
Kennedy,  who  has  served  as  county 
counsel  for  the  county  of  Um  Angeles  for 
23  years,  is  retiring  on  December  1  of 
this  year.  Upon  pa-sslng  the  State  bar.  he 
entered  the  service  of  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty in  1925,  as  deputy  district  attor- 
ney, moving  In  1927  to  the  county  coun- 
sel's ofnce  as  assistant.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Oounty  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors as  chief  counsel  In  1945. 

I  have  known  and  admired  Hal  Ken- 
nedy for  more  than  30  years  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  preservation  of  the  high 
Ideals  of  this  Republic.  One  of  his  recent 
contributions  was  the  preparation  of  an 
official  report  entlUed  "Sijeclal  Report  on 
Problem  Created  by  Recent  Supreme 
Court  Cases  Affecting  the  Communist 
Party." 

This  report  was  printed  in  the  Coh- 
csEssiOHM,  Rbcoho,  and  received  nation- 
al recognition.  Some  285.000  of  these 
reports  were  circulated  among  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  patriotic  groups, 
and  other  organizations. 

In  concluding  42  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Kennedy  Is  to  be  highly  congrat- 
ulated as  one  of  America's  truly  great 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  an  article  from  the  Prog- 
ress-Bulletin, of  Pomona.  Calif. 
Los  Ancelss  County  Conwsw.  Ksnniht  Is 
RcTX«C4a 
One  or  Pomona  High  Scbool's  most  eminent 
alumni  and  a  nationally  prominent  lawjer 
will  Mrtlre  aeven  mootha  heuc«  atur  a  pro- 
feseAonal  career  of  42  years  serving  only  one 
client.  liOa  Angeles  County. 

County  CoTinael  Harold  W.  Kennedy,  head 
of  on«  of  the  nation's  largest  public  law 
otBcea,  on  Kov.  4  will  reacU  tbe  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  70.  He  will  retlre^n  Dec.  1. 


r. 


How  tn  his  33rd  year  as  tbe  county'i  chief 
legal  adviser,  he  has  been  In  lU  service  alnce 
September  1026.  It  was  then,  the  day  after  he 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  that  be 
iras  appointed  a  deputy  district  attorney.  He 
continued  there  for  trial  experience  until 
January  1927  when  he  entered  the  county 
counsel's  oOce.  He  served  as  a  deputy,  then 
chief  assistant,  and  was  appointed  county 
counsel  In  1945. 

Kennedy  Is  the  fifth  to  hold  that  position 
■ince  It  was  created  by  the  present  county 
charter  54  years  ago.  His  predecessors  were 
A.  J.  Hill,  who  served  10  years;  Edward  T. 
Bishop,  2  yeora;  Everett  W.  Mattoon,  11  years, 
and  John  H.  O'Connor.  7  years. 

As  county  counsel  he  serves  as  the  attorney 
for  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  all  township  and 
school  district  officers,  the  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict. Air  PoUuUon  Control  District  and  sev- 
eral hundred  special  districts. 

Kennedy  was  boro  Nov.  4,  1807  In  Hotch- 
kiss.  Colo.  The  family  moved  to  Pomona  dur- 
ing his  young  boyhood  and  he  was  reared 
here.  At  Pomona  High  School  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  championship  debating  and  track 
teams,  set  a  new  record  for  the  mile  run  and 
was  student  body  president. 

The  United  States  entered  World  War  I  a 
few  months  before  his  graduation  m  1917. 
Later  he  entered  offlcera  training  camp  at  the 
Presidio  of  Son  Prondsco  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  seoocd  lieutenant. 

He  commanded  a  Student  Army  Training 
Corps  company  at  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege until  his  honorable  discharge  In  Jan- 
uary 1919,  soon  after  the  war  ended. 

Attending  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  be  received  his  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree In  1923  and,  from  Its  law  school,  his  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  Jurisprudence  In  1925.  He 
also  holds  the  degree  of  master  of  science  In 
public  administration,  awarded  In  1964  by 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

DiiTlng  his  long  career  In  the  counsel's 
office,  more  than  half  of  It  as  county  counsel. 
Kennedy  has  won  a  national  reputation  fCNT 
pioneering  In  several  fields  of  public  law.  In- 
cluding alr-poUutlon  control,  water  rights, 
loy&lty  oath  and  tax  coses,  sionlng  and  spe- 
cial Bsaeasments. 

He  hss  researched  and  written  more  than 
BO  special  reports,  studies,  papers  and 
speeches  In  the  field  of  public  law  and  ad- 
ministration. AU  are  cataloged  In  horn 
Angeles  Oounty  Law  Library  and  other  public 
libraries  In  the  State,  and  many  were  re- 
quested by  and  ore  In  the  Library  of  Oon- 
gress. 

Kennedy  personally  wrote  the  1947  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act.  hss  been  a  leading 
figure  Ln  working  on  solutions  of  CoUfomia's 
water  problems  and  has  worked  for  years  on 
methods  of  Improving  metropolitan  govern- 
ment. 

Be  has  received  awards  and  other  honors 
from  such  organlrjitlons  ss  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Municipal  Law  Officers,  National 
Association  of  Oounty  and  Prosecuting  At- 
torneys and  the  Callfomls  State  Senate. 

Another  field  In  which  he  has  been  on 
acUvc  leader  for  years  is  that  of  antl-sub- 
venlon.  He  drafted  the  Dllworth  Act  and  a 
■ertes  of  test  suits  upheld  Its  constltutlon- 
ftltty.  Tht  act  was  designed  to  bar  Commu- 
nists from  teaching  In  California  schools. 

Be  also  has  been  honored  with  awards  or 
dtations  by  the  American  Academy  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Americanism 
Bducational  Lesg^je.  Valley  Civic  Club,  Town 
Ueetlngs  for  Freedom  and  United  Republi- 
cans of  California. 

In  Addition  to  bis  duties  as  county  cotm- 
■el,  for  14  months  beginning  the  day  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  was  director  of  the  county's 
Civil  Defense  organlEatlon. 

Kennedy's  Interest  and  activity  In  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  continued  Trotn  the 
time  be  Joined  Troop  1  at  the  Pomona  First 
BapUat  Church  In  1910  through  the  rast 
of  hiB  residence  In  Pomona  and  then  tn  Pas- 
adena to  wtalcb  he  moved  many  yean  ago. 


He  was  scoutmaster  of  tlie  Pomona  troop 
In  1026-27;  has  served  as  commissioner, 
chairman  of  the  Cotirt  of  Honor  and  vice 
president,  Posadena-San  Gabriel  Valley 
Council;  and  received  the  Silver  Beaver  award 
from  that  council  and  the  Sliver  Antelope 
award  from  the  Regional  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

In  February  1960  he  was  cited  by  Scouting 
magaKlne  as  one  of  34  Scouteta  with  a  60- 
year  coutlnuouB  service  record  In  scouting. 

In  1063.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member  since  his  undergraduate  years 
at  Berkeley,  bestowed  on  him  the  TDC 
Achievement  Award. 

This  honor  bad  been  bestowed  previously 
on  only  eight  other  members — Including  Arc- 
tic explorer  Donald  M.  McMillan.  Robert 
Frost  and  Eric  Johnston — In  the  history  of 
the  laO-ycar-old  fraternity. 

Kennedy  become  a  member  of  Pomona 
Lodge  246.  FAAM.  In  1920  and  Htas  retained 
his  membership  In  that  lodge  all  through 
the  years.  Other  organizations  of  which  he 
Is  a  member  Include  Phi  Delta  Phi.  Sons  of 
the  Revolution.  American  Legion,  Legion  of 
Honor  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay  and  many 
otheim  within  and  outside  tbe  field  of  law. 

Former  governor  of  California  and  now 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  at  a  ceremony  In 
Los  Angeles  tn  1963.  spoke  of  Harold  Ken- 
nedy as  "a  man  whcsn  I  tried  to  make  a 
Judge  twice,  but  he  was  so  devoted  to  the 
Job  of  county  counsel  that  he  felt  it  wouldn't 
be  right  for  him  to  leave,  but  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  have  been  a  great  Judge." 


Jaycec  Pretident  Plcilffes  Sopport  for  War 
oa  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or  KOBTH    CaOOLXNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATtVBS 

MonOav.  May  22,  19C7 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pride 
In  my  hometown  of  Greensboro,  N.C.. 
prompts  me  to  mention  one  of  our  able 
young:  men  and  his  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  war  on  poverty. 

BlU  SutUe.  my  friend  and  my  con- 
stituent and  fellow  resident  of  Greens- 
boro, Is  now  president  of  the  U-S.  Jay- 
cees.  Recently,  BUI  was  named  to  serve 
on  the  Business  Leadership  Advisory 
Council  of  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Upon  being  named  to  the 
council.  Bill  expressed  his  support  and 
that  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees  indirectly  in  the 
war  now  being  waged  on  poverty,  suf- 
fering. Ignorance,  and  blight. 

Under  permission  heretofore  granted, 
I  Insert  tn  the  Record  a  new&  release 
which  heralded  this  event: 
Jatcxb  PaxsmrKT  Pledgss  Sttppobt  fo*  Wsa 

ON    POT^TT 

BUI  SutUe.  President  of  tbe  U3.  Jayoaea, 
today  Joined  the  Business  Leodsrshlp  Ad- 
visory OouncU  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
able  to  represent  a  portion  of  the  mlUlons  of 
American  volunteers  In  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Suttle  said  that  OSO's  objectives  of  aU»> 
Tlatlng  poverty,  suffering,  Igncrance  and 
blight  while  building  a  greater  Amerlc^' 
through  the  resources  of  local  community 
action  Is  fully  consistent  with  the  Jaycee 
objectives  of  "personal  growth  throu^  dvlo 
involvement." 

Tbe  33-year-old  dvlc  leader  sold  t2iat  un- 
fortunately. In  th*  post,  tbe  goremmont  has 


not  fully  mobUlBed  the  potential  of  a  vast 
"volunteer  oocnmunity"  of  mUUona  of  Ameri- 
cans who  belong  to  dvlc  organloatlaos.  And 
he  sold,  too  frequently  theee  groups  have 
been  guilty  of  apathy  and  have  ooncemed 
themselves  with  trivial  programs  unworthy 
of  recognition. 

Suttle  commended  the  OEO  for  recc^nht- 
tng  the  potential  of  volimteer  organizations 
and  for  soliciting  the  assistance  in  meeting 
the  real  challenges  facing  America  today. 
He  expressed  confidence  that  government,  the 
forces  of  business  and  labor  that  make  up 
the  "private  sector"  and  the  "volunteer  com- 
munity." can  work  together  Ln  providing  a 
better  Ufe  for  all  America. 

One  of  the  particular  areas  of  OEO  activity 
praised  by  the  Jaycee  leader  was  the  attempt 
to  provide  Job  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  oold  thie  Jaycees  placed  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  make  productive  taxpayers 
out  of  potential  welfare  recipients. 

Suttle  said  he  recognized  the  need  for 
Jaycee  and  other  civic  organizations  to  prove 
their  merit  through  meaningful  action.  As 
an  example  of  Jayoee  support,  he  announced 
that  between  60  and  70  local  Jaycee  groups 
from  seven  states  within  Appaiachia  have 
agreed  to  begin  civic  action  programs  as  tbe 
result  of  an  exi>erlmental  seminar  beld  In 
early  April  at  the  Institute  for  Regional 
Development  at  Ohio  University. 

Suttle  sold  that  he  will  immediately  con- 
tact local  Jaycee  officers  In  selected  dtles 
around  the  country,  asking  them  to  work 
wUh  leaders  of  locsJly  eetabiished  OEO  Oom- 
mtmlty  Action  Agendes. 

In  addition,  he  said  he  would  ask  aU  of 
his  more  tlian  280,000  members  to  become 
Involved  In  human  develcpment  programs 
In  their  6.000  conun unities,  whether  or  not 
they  ore  currently  being  served  by  an  estab- 
lished govemmeniol  agency. 

A  real  significance  of  Jaycee  activity.  Suttle 
said,  would  be  to  prove  the  usefulness  of 
organised  volunteer  groupa  in  winning  the 
war  against  poverty.  Ignorance  and  individ- 
ual dependence  upon  government.  He  a^d 
that  experience  gained  by  the  current  pro- 
grams oould  go  for  toward  greater  Involve- 
ment on  the  part  oC  mllUoDS  of  ooocemed 
American  voliuiteen. 


Biorraphkal  Sketch  of  J.  Hert>crt  HoHo- 
moB,  Actiaf  U»4er  Secrctvy  of  CoBBcrct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OP    OKX.AHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  EJCRESENTA'nVES 

ttondai.  May  22.  /M7 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I(r.  Speaker,  pubUc  at- 
tention la  focused  tod&y  on  the  Unl- 
verslty  of  Oklahoma  by  tbe  announce- 
ment that  Dr.  John  Herbert  HoUomon, 
Acting  Dnder  Secretary  o<  Ooomierce, 
haa  been  named  preaident-deslgnate  of 
the  university. 

As  an  Otclahoman,  I  am  proud  of  tbe 
university,  which  places  such  great  em- 
phasis on  Bound  scholarship,  good  citi- 
zenship, and  tbe  duties  of  the  Individual 
to  tbe  community  and  the  common- 
wealth. Under  tbe  leadership  of  my  good 
friend.  Dr.  Oeorge  L.  Cross,  who  has  been 
president  for  23  years,  the  university 
has  attained  rwtable  stature.  Dr.  HoUo- 
mon will  continue  the  progress  of  recent 
years,  and  the  reputation  of  the  uni- 
versity for  scholarship,  citizenship,  and 
aervlce  will  grow  ever  greater. 


(oUows 

BIOOXATBICU.   SDTCH    OT   J.   aBtUZT   HOIXO- 
KOH,    ACTIi™    ni«OT«    SKMMT    0»    COU- 
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the  Air  Force  i«  operating  In  the  Vlotnamwe 
un  proud  of  the  t«otlcftl  air 
tti«  flgbten,  reconn*!— nee  and 
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A  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  HoUomon     Command.  w«  the  principal  speaker  of     ^•^7;^'''^  ^  p„„^  i,  „>,  i««c^  ^ 


J  Herbert  HoUomon  became  AnslBtmnt  Se«- 
cretiTT  o(  Commerce  tor  Science  »nil  Tech- 
nology to  lUy  18«3,  biTlng  been  nominated  

by  President  Kennedy  end  confirmed  by  the      ,jj^n  „,  B»tUe  It  U  »  Joint  eSort.  It  alwaye 
Senate    In   thla  poeltlon   he   supenrlsea   the      j^^  „^  „  ai»ajr,  wUl  b«.  The  n»y»l.  air  and 


the  evening.  toroea 

General  Olfosway  deUvered  an  Insplr-  ^^^,^ 

Ing  and  timely  roeasage  underscoring  the  pigbtec  puota.  under  the  lure  hand  of  air- 

"Jolntmanshlp"     that     presently     exists  borne    (orward    air   oontrollera.   are   demon, 

among  all  the  areas  of  our  total  military  atrating  remaritabie  accuracy  ol  Bn  under 

forces  Among  other  things  he  said—  the    waa    eiaotlng    oondltlona    Unaglnable. 

%orc«i  lo«>  U.«r  lndly.du.llt,  In  th.  caul-  And.  the,  are  providing  .upport  around  th. 


Patent  ofllce.  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand 
arda-  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  OlBce  ol  State  Tech- 
nical Services.  He  also  Is  a  member  of  the 
Federal  CouncU  for  Science  and  Technology, 
consultant  to  the  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee,  and  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  for  AtmoepherWi 
Sclencea.  On  February  I.  1987.  President 
Johnson  assigned  to  him  the  additional 
duties  of  Acting  Under  Secretary. 

Dr.  HoUomon  was  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  for  18  years  and  was  General 
Manager  of  the  General  Engineering  Labora- 
tory when  he  entered  Government. 

Ra  received  the  Bi .  IMO.  and  the  DSc.. 
1946.  from  the  Massachusetts  Instltuls  of 
Technology.  He  also  has  received  honorary 
doctorates  from  Michigan  Technological 
University.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
and  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Dr.  HoUomon  has  received  many  honors 
Including  the  Raymond  W.  Rosslter  Award 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers:  the  Alfred  Noble  Award  of  the 
Combined   Englneerlog  socleUes;    the  Army 


ground  forces  of  this  country  operate  as  a 
single  unit  with  a  single  purpose. 

There  were  other  remarks  In  his 
speech  which  I  think  wUl  be  of  Interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  Insert  his  complete  remarks 
in  the  Ricord: 


clock,  and  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  forward  air  controllers, 
to  their  emaU.  unprotected  airplane*,  who 
are  oonataitUy  overhead;  flying  above  friendly 
and  hoMUe  forces  to  spot  targets,  respond 
to  Army  requeaU  for  help,  call  In  the  air 
strikes  and  direct  them  to  the  targeU. 

The  other  part  of  the  air  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  the  so-called  "out  of  country"  operation  In 
the  North.  This  Is  the  role  of  the  F-106  and 
F-4    aircrews   who   fly   dally    against   North 
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CongresBman  Dawning.  Mr-  Jamee.  Mr.  HIU.  vietnameee    targeta.    the    most    heavily    dt- 

Mr.  Fuller,  honored  mayor*,  honored  gueata,  f^nd^d  ««  bave  ever  known.  They  fthare  thU 

ladlea  and  genUemen.  U  U  alwayi  proper  for  responalblUly    with    Navy    pllou    from    car- 

a  »peaker  to  uiy  on  oocaaion*  like  thU.  bow  ^^^  j^  ^^  q^^j  qi  xonkln.  Some  day  th« 

honored  he  la  to  have  been  asked  to  apeak.  American  [Mibllc  win   fuUy  underatand  and 

In  thU  caae  I  oan  make  that  statement  quite  appreciate    the   mettle   of    these   men    .    .  . 

Blncerely.  If  for  no  othw  reoaon  than  you  ^j^^    profeaslonallam.     dedloaUon     and     raw 

good  people  have  aaked  Mi«.  EMaoaway  and  me  ccflix^^t  thM  have  booome  almost  oommon. 

to    help    you   pay   tribute    to   General   Paul  pj^ce  quallUee  In  the  hoatUe  sklea  up  North 


Freeman  and  'hli  lovely  wife,  Mary  Ann.  I 
can  think  o*  no  finer  time  or  event  than 
Ajmed  Force*  Day  for  ua  to  do  thla.  For 
more  than  M  yean  OenerM  Freeman  baa 
been  a  part  of  the  NaOon'»  military,  and  1 
might  add.  he  baa  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  hlatory  of  our  military  forcee  over  that 
consldera-ble  period  of  time. 

I  can  pereanally  testify  to  that  since  our 


iieglon  Of  Men-f,  -''f  •«-,'*»'=  ««','^      pa'urhaTe"^n"f^ir'c-  '->  «^.  <-■ 
Great    Britain's    Iristltut.  _af    Me«^_    <«^      ^^^,  i  ^^  ,„„  .o'uld  say 


American  recipient) .  He  Is  s  founding  mem 
ber  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Englneertog. 

He  has  been  an  Instructor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Englneertog  and  Applied 
Science  and  adjunct  professor  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  He  also  has  been  an 
advisor  to  Harvard.  M.IT..  Cornell,  and 
Oeorga  Washington  tmiverslty  and  has  di- 
rected several  studies  of  engineering  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  HoUomon  was  bom  and  reared  In  Nor- 
folk. Virginia.  Mrs.  HoUomon  Is  the  former 
Margaret  Knox  Wheeler,  of  Portland.  Oregon. 
They  have  four  cbUdran. 


AnuJ  Farcca  Da;  Address  bj  Gea. 
Gabriel  P.  Disosway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vnonru 
IN  TH«  BOUSX  OT  RKPRESENTA'l'IVES 

Monday,  May  22.  29^7 
'  Mr.  DOWNINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  lart 
Vrl<Say  evcnlnsr  the  penlnmila  area  of 
VlTBlnlft  held  Ita  17th  annual  dinner  hon- 
oring the  aimed  forces  in  our  area  at 
Fort  Bionroe,  Va.  It  was  the  largest  and 
the  best  affair  of  this  type  that  we  have 
ever  had. 

Oen.  Paul  L.  Preeman,  commanding 
general  of  CONARC  was  the  honored 
guest  tar  the  occasion.  General  Freeman, 
whose  headquarters  Is  located  at  historic 
Port  Monroe.  Is  a  popular  and  highly  re- 
spected person  In  the  tidewater  region. 
His  excellence  of  leadership  is  an  In- 
spiring example  for  those  who  follow  In 
his  footsteps. 

Oen.  Oabrlel  P.  Dlsosway,  oommazid- 
Ing  general  of  the  VB.  Air  Poroe  Tactteal 


ginning.  I  guess  you  could  Bay  that  I've  been 
following  Paul  Freeman  around  since  1829, 
when  I  lyrrtved  at  West  Point.  Just  a  month 
after  he  graduated.  He  beat  me  to  the  Padflc 
in  World  War  Two.  A  few  years  back  he  beat 
me  to  Europe  when  be  took  over  the  U3. 
Army  forces  there,  and  I  took  over  the  air 
forces.  _ 

He  beat  me  to  the  peninsula  twice:  First 
In  l»«l  and  Jurt  two  year*  ago  when  he  came 
here  to  head  up  CX3NARC.  And.  now  be  la 
going  out  to  a  comfortable  life  of  retire- 
ment before  me  .  .  .  but.  not  by  very  much. 
We  a*e  going  to  ml^  Paul  Freeman.  The 
whole  defense  estabUahment  will  miss  him. 
But  moat  of  all  we  in  tactical  air  command 
will  rn\m»  him.  because  one  of  our  main  pur- 
poeee  in  life  )m  to  work  with  and  support 
the  Army.  Not  only  In  the  stsructiire  of  strike 
command,  but  dsUy.  In  every  poealble  way, 
our  people  vrorlt  In  the  cUseert  harmony  so 
we  can  work  together  when  It  ooiints — In 
oonUwt. 

This  brings  rae  to  the  most  lmportan.t 
point  I  wUl  make  here  tonigbt.  This  Is  the 
very  simple  fact  that  foroea  lose  their  indi- 
viduality In  the  oaldron  o*  battle.  It  is  a  Joint 
effort.  It  always  has  been  and  It  always 
will  be.  TTie  naval,  air  and  ground  forces  of 
this  country  operate  sa  a  single  unit  with  a 
alngle  purpose. 

Each  of  the  mliitsiry  servloos— th«  Air 
Force.  Army  and  Navy,  with  lU  Marine 
Oorpa  sjTn — has  Its  specific  responalbiUtles 
and  ooncepU  ctf  operations.  However,  all  the 
servlices  have  one  vttal  thing  In  oocomon. 
and  that  Is  the  ability  to  beoc3Kne  a  cloaely 
Integrated  part  ol  JoUW  operational  fcrces. 
When  this  oocDBOlldlatlon  occurs,  the  hon- 
est dlfferenoes  of  opinion  that  make  such  tn- 
twestlng  newspaper  oopy  sre  subordinated 
to  the  )ob  at  hand.  The  battlefield  Is  no 
plftos  for  argumenta  or  Inter -service  dis- 
putes. That's  why  we  have  )olnx  training  «- 
ercises  and  inter-aervlos  planning  oonfer- 
enoes  ...  to  Iron  out  the  dliferen-t  poiats  of 
view  and  arrive  at  aooeptable  aotutlona. 

The  results  ol  this  type  of  competitive 
thinking  end  doing  are  being  clearly  demon- 
■tarted  by  Joint  operations  in  Boutheaat  Asia 
today.  I  think  you  will  forgive  me  for  an 
atpicwsyin  ot  pr1d«  In  tbs  manner  m  which 


Let  me  hasten  to  say  here  that  whsn  I 
praise  our  Air  Force  crews  for  what  they  are 
doing  In  Vietnam,  It  U  not  a  parochial  view- 
point. Our  airmen  and  the  planes  they  fly  art 
an  Integral  psj-t  of  a  profeaslonal  Oghting 
team.  Everything  they  do  Is  In  direct  or  In- 
direct support  of  the  ground  forces 
whether  it's  a  fighter  strike  against  a  Viet- 
cong  unit  a  few  yards  from  our  own  people. 
or  an  interdlctton  strike  against  a  supply 
train  or  oil  dump  up  north,  each  strike,  each 
effort  is  part  of  a  earef«Uy  coordinated 
thrust  sgalnat  the  enemy. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  Ot  Jolnt- 
manshlp  we  sometimes  forget.  And  this  U 
the  classic  maxim  thst  the  American  mili- 
tary man  la  a  dtlnen  first  and  a  loldler  sec- 
ond. By  that  I  mean  that  we  who  are  In  the 
profession  of  arms  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  also  an  Integral  port  of  the 
civilian  society.  The  military  profession  lo 
this  country  has  a  proud  tradition  of  dedica- 
tion and  servloe:  but  it  has  never  withdrawn 
Into  Isolation  from  the  society  which  it  hs« 
sworn  to  defend.  Scratch  a  man  in  uniform 
and  you  find  a  hometown  boy,  a  farmer'i 
son.  or  ths  kid  down  the  block. 

This  event  here  today  .  .  .  and  slmllw 
events  throughout  ths  country  this  week- 
end .  .  .  bear  testimony  to  this  basic  Amer- 
ican concept.  It  Is  gratifying  evidence  of  tht 
cooperation  between  the  military  and  civil- 
ian communities.  It  goes  even  deeper  tbaa 
an  annual  expression  of  mutual  respect  and 
trust.  It  Is  what  I  regard  as  the  time  to  teks 
stock  of  our  partnership,  make  an  Inventory, 
and  give  a  report  to  the  stockholders. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  both  of  us  an 
busy  with  our  separate  chores.  This  annual 
Armed  Forces  otiservance  gives  us  a  chance 
to  pause,  refiect,  and  exchange  a  few 
thoughts  .  .  .  and  for  us  In  the  military  to 
say  thanks  for  tbs  excellent  support  we  can 
always  count  on  from  this  dvUtao  commu- 
nity. 

Speaking  of  our  aaslgned  chores.  I  dont 
think  there  is  any  doubt  In  your  mlndi 
about  how  busy  the  Military  EsubllshmeDt 
has  been  over  the  past  couple  of  years.  All 
the  services — the  Army,  Nsvy.  Marine  Corpe 
and  the  Air  Force — has  shifted  gears  to  meet 
the  Increasing  requirements  In  Southeast 
Asia,  without  degrading  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  other  contingencies  that  might 
occur.  Combat  training  has  been  the  heav- 
iest burden.  We  must  maintain  a  balanced 
force  structure  throughout  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment, and  still  satisfy  whatever  re- 
quirements there  may  be  In  Southeast  Asia 
Speaking  as  I  am  for  all  of  us,  let  me  ssy 
that  no  one  In  ths  military  considers  tbs 
conflict   In  Southaast   Asia   a   "dirty   uttls 


war,"  as  some  fanciful  writers  have  d»- 
scrlbed  It.  When  you  consider  that  some, 
thing  like  half  a  million  men.  doBens  of 
naval  ships,  and  hundreds  of  slrcraft  are 
Involved  In  Vietnam,  you  must  recognlxe  1( 
u  A  large  conflict.  This  is  no  small  effort 
measured  by  any  yardstick.  It  Is  not  a  total 
commitment  ctf  our  resources,  not  by  a  vlds 
margin;  but  the  forces  Involved  are  CotaUy 
committed. 

Never  before  In  our  history  hsa  there  been 
a  greater  degree  of  professionalism  Ln  the 
field  than  today.  Never  before  has  there 
been  a  finer  demonstration  of  Joint  effort 
among  the  services — and  among  allies.  But, 
what  is  even  more  important  In  my  Judg. 
ment  Is  the  magnificent  manner  In  which 
our  young  men — soldiers,  sailors,  marines 
and  airmen — art  performing  under  the  moat 
difficult  circumstances. 

Tou  must  bear  in  mind  that  In  Vietnam 
we  are  engaged  In  an  unw^hodox  war.  There 
are  no  clearly  defined  battlellnea.  and  the 
enemy  la  not  always  easy  to  Identify — except 
for  his  his  famous  black  psjama  uniform: 
the  VIetcong  looks  like  our  South  Vietna- 
mese ally — and  when  It's  to  his  benefit  he 
acts  Just  the  same.  This  puts  a  tremendous 
burden  on  our  people  that  goes  beyond  the 
basic  rules  of  combat.  It's  particularly  hard 
on  the  young  mUttary  man,  who  must  be  a 
little  better,  a  little  smarter,  and  a  lot  more 
tenacious  than  any  military  man  we've  put 
into  combat  before. 

Adding  to  the  young  military  man's  prob- 
lem sre  ths  highly  publicized  acts  of  dis- 
respect tlist  go  beyond  mere  dissent  or  dis- 
agreement— the  draft  card  burnings  and 
antl-Vletnam  demonstrators.  These  sorry 
displays  obviously  have  an  effect  on  the 
youngsters  fighting  \n  Vietnam,  and  on  the 
older  servicemen  too.  But  let  me  assure  you 
here  and  now.  they  haven't  affected  his 
morale  or  his  professional  pride.  In  fact.  In 
most  cases  the  reactions  is  a  combination 
of  disgust  and  mild  anger.  Ihiring  a  recent 
tour  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  was  greatly  Im- 
pressed by  what  I  saw  and  heard.  Our  young 
men  In  Vietnam  today  are  the  most  pro- 
fessional I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  dedicated, 
they  know  what  this  Is  all  about,  and  go 
about  their  bustnees  srlth  a  seriousness  and 
a  deep  sense  of  duty  and  purpose. 

When  you  worry  about  our  youth  of  to- 
day— the  long  hair  Vletnllu,  ths  crazy-quilt 
pattern  of  meaningless  protests,  and  the 
Juvenile  delinquents — dont  lose  heart.  These 
off-beat  kids,  the  troubled  and  unsettled 
ones  who  make  headlines,  are  a  very  small 
minority.  You  would  be  proud  to  see  the 
other  half  of  the  coin  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
young  men  in  their  teens  and  their  "eldeni,'* 
Just  a  few  years  older,  who  are  dally  demon- 
strating those  fine  qualities  we  honestly  ac- 
cept as  the  hallmark  of  American  boys. 

Not  only  are  the  young  men  In  our  services 
doing  a  magnificent  Job  In  Southeast  Asls. 
but  they  have  the  best  leadeishlp  in  the 
world.  This  Nation  has  never  had  finer  com- 
bat leaders  than  we  have  over  there  right 
now.  Tou  hear  a  lot  of  debate  these  days 
about  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam,  what 
we  should  do.  and  what  we  should  not  do. 
But.  the  men  who  are  over  there,  from  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  down  to  the  newest  re- 
placement, have  tio  part  in  the  debates  or 
misgivings.  They  are  there  to  do  a  Job  that 
must  be  done,  and  I  dont  think  there  Is  a 
shadow  of  doubt  In  our  minds  about  bow 
well  they  are  doing  it. 

In  conclusion,  ladles  end  gentlemen.  I 
would  like  to  emphoslas  again  that  this 
Nsuon'a  military  strength  is  unparalleled  in 
history  because  It  is  the  combined  strength 
of  all  the  uniformed  services:  working  to- 
gether In  the  closest  harmony.  The  real 
foundation  of  our  military  might  ts  built 
from  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  public  under- 
standing, respect,  a^nd  support.  A  fact  that 
is  so  clearly  manifest  here  tonight.  We  In  the 
military  are  grateful  to  the  Peninsula  Cham- 


bar  of  Oommerce  for  Its  untlitng  sflorts  to 
make  this  ».npii>i  evsnt  the  remarkable  suc- 
ceas  It  has  become. 

I'm  sure  all  of  yon  Join  me  In  wishing 
Paul  and  Mary  Ann  Freeman  a  long  and 
happy  future,  and  Oodspced. 

Thank  you. 


Federal  Edocation  AM  Termed  Ontfttnd- 
inc  Sflcccss 
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Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Ught 
of  proposiUs  to  abolish  our  present  pro- 
gram of  elementary  and  secondRr? 
school  aid,  and  to  replace  It  with  some- 
thing absolutely  new  and  untried,  X  was 
interested  today  to  read  a  news  article 
in  the  May  11  edition  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  In  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

The  headline  reads  "Federal  Aid  Gets 
Grade  of  A-Plus." 

The  story  is  an  account  of  a  confer- 
ence in  Phoenix  to  develop  Innovative 
programs,  attended  by  some  200  educa- 
tors from  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  com- 
ment of  Dt.  Richard  I.  MUler,  director 
of  the  program  on  educaUonal  change 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Dr.  Miller 
told  the  conference: 

Considering  everything — weaknesses  and 
strengths,  blunders  and  triumphs.  poUUcs 
and  purity — Title  in  has  thus  far  achieved 
outstanding  success,  probably  more  so  than 
other  ESEA  UUes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th  Congress  finally 
got  this  Nation  off  dead  center  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  For 
one  peripheral  reason  or  another  we  had 
delayed  for  more  than  a  decade  the 
adoption  of  any  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  this  Nation's  struggling  schools, 
nnally,  a  formula  was  devised  in  the  last 
Congress  that  solved  these  problems,  and 
we  moved  ahead  at  last.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  believe  this  formula  is  work- 
ing, and  I  stm  pleased  to  see  this  evidence 
of  It  as  reported  by  educators  directly 
involved. 

Without  objection  I  in.sert  the  Gazette 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

FBxKaai.  Aid  Grrs  Oasm  or  A-Plos 

Federal  aid  to  education  was  termed  an 
outstanding  success  today  In  the  first  gen- 
eral session  of  a  two-day  Conference  to  De- 
velop Innovative  Programs. 

Some  200  educators  from  throughout  the 
United  States,  directors  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  <B5EA)  TlUe  in 
programs  In  their  states,  are  meeting  at  Ho- 
tel Westward  Ho. 

The  conference  Is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Mesa-based  Center  for  Advanced  Education, 
which  serves  Qlla,  PLnaJ  and  east  Maricopa 
counties. 

Dr  Richard  I.  Miller,  director  of  the  pro- 
gram on  educational  change  at  the  Unlver- 
alty  of  Kentucky  and  author  of  "Catalyst  for 
Change."  a  national  study  of  EaSA  Title 
m,  stated: 

"Considering  everything — weaknesses  and 
strengths,  blunder  and  triumphs,  politics 
and  purity — Title  lit  bos  tbua  far  achlered 


outstanding  success,  probably  more  so  than 
other  ESEA  tlUea." 

Hie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1905  represents  ths  largest  slngls 
commitment  by  the  federal  government  to 
strengthen  and  improve  educaUonol  quality 
and  opportunities  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  across  the  nation. 

Title  m  Is  designed  to  stimulate  local 
school  districts  to  seek  creative  solutions  to 
their  educational  problems. 

Its  success  Is  due.  Dr.  MUler  said,  "to  Its 
stimulating  and  freah  nature,  wbicb 
catches  the  Imagination  and  seal  of  the  most 
dynamic  and  creative  individuals  In  the 
public  school. 

"Second,  It  appeals  directly  to  public 
school  people,  provides  them  with  a  unique 
opportunity,  and  third  Is  due  to  the  leader- 
ship. In  the  Ofllce  ot  Education  and  on  the 
state  and  project  level," 

Dr.  Miller's  study  involved  20  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  across  tlie  United 
States,  be  said. 

Included  In  25  recommendations  he  made 
for  evaluating  Title  UI  on  where  it  Is  and 
where  It  Is  g^ng  were: 

"Educators  need  to  accept  ferment  (In 
education)  ss  normal  and  desirable,  seek- 
ing only  to  ke^  It  within  manageable 
bounds." 

"All  proposals  should  be  carefully  read 
in  terms  of  their  relationships  to  minority 
groups." 

"Provisions  for  indlvlduallaatlon  should  be 
Included  in  proposals  focusing  upon  Instruc- 
tional Improvement." 

"Community  partlclpatloD  should  be 
planned  carefully,  with  long  term  Implica- 
tions clearly  In  mind." 

"TlUe  m  and  Title  IV  ahould  t>e  closely 
related  both  at  the  local  and  federal  levels. 
(Title  IV  amends  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act  of   1954.)" 

"A  national  study  ahould  be  made  of  bow 
and  where  various  federal  educational  pro- 
grams could  profit  f^om  closer  cooperation.** 


Tlie  RcToIatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

JkARthur  younger 

frALiroxicxA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recommend  the  following  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Revolution,"  by  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  U-8.  News 
k  World  Report  to  each  of  the  refers 
of  the  ConcRESSZOHAL  Rxcoko: 

Tea  Rkvolotion 
(By  David  liawrence) 

A  "revolution"  In  American  life  Is  con- 
tinually being  portrayed  In  the  newspapers 
and  In  televlsdon  and  radio  programa.  It  Is 
emerging  In  day-by-day  deviations  from  the 
disciplines  of  church  and  oommunlty. 

Exponents  of  "clvU  disobedience"  sre  glori- 
fied as  heroes.  As  emotions  of  onlookers  and 
participants  In  "demonstrations"  are  aroxised, 
violence  ts  provoked. 

These  and  other  disturbances  are  being 
Justified  as  merely  soclologtcal  pbenaai«na — 
the  belated  sxpreaslons  of  protsBt  against  In- 
justices allegedly  growing  out  of  racial 
frlcUon.  Agitators,  moreover,  have  delib- 
erately linked  the  Vietnam  «w  to  ths  "civil 
rights"  cause. 

Where  big  "demonstrations"  have  Incited 
riots,  many  of  our  youth  bavs  broken  Into 
stores  and  resorted  to  vandalism  and  rob- 
bery—all on  the  theory  that  this  Is  the  way 
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to  oomct  •ineqaallty-  W«  re»d  »bout  dis- 
orders in  th«  •ctooto  u  txnchtit  urn  pJiyH- 
callT  mtUnldateil.  We  oBmttb  reroia  In  col- 
!<««•  md  unlToraltH*  ag&lnit  governing 
boarda  of  unistaee. 

Agmln.  u  »  boilng  cluunploD— wboee  Mine 
KlwaT<  m»»ee  needllnee— <lecl»ree  U»K  he 
doeent  have  to  obey  the  drelt  l»w.  there  are 
tena  of  tboti^nda  of  otbtr  j^iiing  men  who 
say:  "If  he  1*  a  oonaclentloua  objector,  then 
maybe  I  can  baoome  one.  too " 

We  see  a  "reromuon-  also  In  mattere  of 
draaa  and  to  social  beharlor.  There  U  a  oon- 
Vempt  for  the  eobrlety  and  reatralnts  of  the 
past  and  a  feeling  th«.t  the  "new  youth"  are 
iMtlfled  m  their  aberraUons.  What  Is  bizarre 
Is  eltolled.  It  Is  a  kind  of  Infectious  ei- 
hlbiuonlsm.  It  reflocta  the  rise  of  a  rebellious 
spirit  which  develops  Into  a  gting  psychology. 
The  insurrection  which  Is  attracting  a 
misguided  minority  1>  due  to  a  fundamental 
error— a  belief  that  "civil  disobedience"  la  the 
new  way  of  life,  and  that  the  Individual  can 
do  as  he  pleases  without  being  held  respon- 
sible for  his  actions  and  without  reganl  to 
the  effect  on  the  lives  of  other  people  In  the 
same  neighborhood  or  city. 

Much  of  the  so-called  dissent  U  weU  or- 
guUied.    -Demonstrations'    would    not    be 

insMl  If  they  were  not  given  aa  much  at- 

taotton  as  they  are  to  the  press  and  on  the 
air  The  prime  objective  of  many  of  these 
strange  manlfestaOona— often  referred  to  as 
-picketing-— U  to  get  publicity.  But  abuse 
of  the  right  of  dissent  Is  not  the  way  to  In- 
fluence public  optolon. 

The  theory  that  cltlsens  have  a  right  to 
-demonstraU!"  and  to  express  dissent  U  Im- 
bedded in  our  Constitution  But  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Onlted  States  has  affirmed  the 
principle  that  free  speech  doee  not  Include 
"falsely  shouttog  Are  In  a  theatre  and  caus- 
tog  a  panic* 

Incitement  to  violence  haa  always  been 
recognised  by  the  courts  sa  a  orlmlnsj  of- 
fense even  If  It  Is  part  of  a  "demonstration 
for  a  worthy  cause.  Today,  however,  the 
police  authorltlea  find  tbemselvea  frustrated 
to  trying  to  dotermtoe  where  the  right  of  dis- 
sent ends  and  Incitement  to  disorder  begins. 
Crime  Is  multiplying  at  an  unprecedented 
I»t«.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  blame  thu 
on  the  Increase  In  population,  bft  the  facts 
contradict  such  an  aUbl.  For  the  crime  rate  Is 
rising  many  times  faster  than  the  rate  of 
population  growth. 

Once  »  state  of  mind  Is  crested  In  which 
anybody  can  defy  the  law  and  be  applauded 
as  a  champion  of  "dvU  disobedience.-  the 
whole  American  system  of  adherence  to  Uw 
Is  endangered.  ,  _.  h„  ^^ 

As  history  has  shown  us.  laws  alone  do  not 
preserve  order.  There  must  be  respect  for  the 
•  fights  of  other  persons,  and  this  has  always 
been  generated  largely  through  .elf-lmpo«ed 
restraints  and  a  conscience  buttressed  by 
reaiglous  beilofs. 

As  mliuoos  of  people  read  about  tha  pn- 
nounoemonU  of  promtoent  clergymen  thst 
"Ood  U  dead."  or  as  churchmen  at  the  head 
of  large  organliaUons  become  Involved  In 
-dMnonstratlons."  there  U  a  gradual  attri- 
tion erf  the  influence  of  religious  leaders. 

Pastors  have  a  right,  of  course,  to  speak  as 
IndlvlduaU.  but  too  many  of  them  are  using 
their  opportunities  In  ths  pulpit  to  preach 
sermons  expounding  views  on  political  Issues 
rather  than  teachtog  morality  as  It  relates  to 
Individual  behavior  and  community  life. 

We  have  had  "revolutions"  before  In 
America.  Other  nations  have  ei-.jerlenced 
outbursts  of  discontent  which  have  reflected 
a  protest  against  oppressive  conditions.  In 
America,  however,  there  Is  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  llvtog  thsji  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
The  "revolution"  we  are  witnessing  comes 
at  a  Ume  when  some  of  the  greatest  benedts 
at  human  life — to  education,  to  houstog.  to 
transportation,  to  recreaUon— ars  ayaUabIs 
to  masses  at  psople. 
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We  have  plenty  of  public  forums  and 
channels  for  orderly  debate.  Unreetralned  ao- 
Uvlsm  defeats  Its  own  purpose.  To  plaj  upon 
ths  passions  of  uninformed  persons  does  noa 
promots  good  win  The  tragic  truth  U  that 
we  are  today  passing  through  an  era  of  Indif- 
ference to  law  and  order,  as  the  acU  of  a 
defiant  minority  tend  to  depilve  the  law- 
abiding  majority  of  the  right  to  "life.  Uberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happtoeas." 


Tribnlc  to  lOth  Annirertary  of 
WUIumtbnrf  FUb 


EXTENSION  OP  REJ4ARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 


Therefore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  film's 
10th  anniversary.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend those  at  Colonial  WilllamibuTK  who 
have  given  the  people  of  the  world  thta 
all-Amerlcan  shilne  and  the  film  Chat  to 
much  a  part  of  the  Williamsburg  mes- 
aage. 

I  would  add  only  one  thing  more:  On 
the  occasion  of  the  film's  premier.  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg  Board  Chairman 
Wlnthrop  Rockefeller,  now  Oovemor  of 
Arkansas,  and  whose  father,  the  late 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  made  Colonial 
Williamsburg  possible,  cited  the  film  as 
a  "culminating  effort  on  the  part  of  Co- 
lonial WllUam.'iburg  to  fulfill  Its  deeply- 
felt  responsibility  to  make  visits  here  an 
historically  moving  experience."  I  would 
contend  that  that  responsibility  has  been 
remarkably  fulfUled. 


IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uonday,  May  22.  liS7 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  wasmy 
pleasure  recenUy  to  visit  Colonial  WU- 
Uamsburg,  the  restored  18th-century 
capital  of  the  Virginia  Colony.  It  was  for 
me  as  It  has  been  to  millions  of  Amerl- 
caiis  a  unique  adventure  back  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  our  great  land.  Here,  where 
Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Washington, 
and  Patrick  Henry,  and  others  laid  so 
much  of  the  groundwork  for  the  begin- 
ning of  our  country.  Americans  and  visi- 
tors from  abroad  have  a  remarkable  op- 
portunity to  look  deeply  into  the  days 
and  Uves  of  those  noble  patriots.  Whether 
It  is  sitting  in  a  burgess'  seat  In  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  or  witnessing 
a  muster  of  the  colonial  militia,  or  even 
a  quiet  stroU  down  historic  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester Street,  the  impression  Is  the  same: 
an  experience  which  helps  one  to  under- 
stand the  basic  principles  of  our  way  of 
life. 

There  U,  In  addition,  a  singular  ex- 
perience in  Williamsburg  worthy  of  note 
and  commendaUon.  I  refer  to  Coloiil^ 
Williamsburg's  orientation  film  which 
launches  thousands  of  visits  to  the  his- 
toric area.  This  fUm.  "Williamsburg— 
The  Story  of  a  Patriot."  Is  a  moving  and 
graphic  represcntaUon  of  the  values  and 
heritage  encompassed  in  this  historic 
city.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  more  fit- 
ting medium  for  conveying  the  message 
WlUlamsburg  holds.  The  basic  American 
tenets  of  freedom  of  choice,  self-govern- 
ment, integrity  of  the  individual.  Indi- 
vidual liberty  and  opportunity,  all  of 
which  were  In  the  minds  of  our  early 
patriots  ZOO  years  ago,  are  simply  but 
effectively  conveyed  for  young  and  old 
alike. 

I  understand  that  nearly  7  million  peo- 
ple— Americans  and  others — have  seen 
this  remarkable  film  In  WlUlamsburg  In 
the  pest  10  years.  It  already  holds  the 
distinction  as  having  the  world's  longest 
run  In  one  location.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  more  than  700,000  members  of  the 
armed  services  have  seen  this  touching 
story. 

My  first  reaction  at  seeing  this  film 
was  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  of  many 
others;  wouldn't  It  be  a  great  thing  If 
all  Americans  could  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  am  pleased  to  have  learned  that 
so  many  already  have. 


A  Pica  for  Realism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroavia 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATrVSS 

ilfonddv.  May  22,  19S7 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday  I  Joined  with 
17  colleagues  in  support  of  the  statement, 
"A  Plea  for  Realism."  Issued  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  16  Senators.  I  want 
here  to  amplify  some  of  my  reasons  for 
so  doing,  and  some  of  my  misgivings 
about  the  text  of  the  statement. 

I  share  the  view  recently  expressed  by 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  that  the 
present  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  perilously 
close  to  being  the  prelude  to  world  war 
m  Our  sole  guarantee  against  such  a 
prospect  Is  reason  and  reflection.  For  2 
years.  I  have  urged  such  qualities  upon 
the  administration.  Yet  the  escalation  of 
the  war  has  brought  with  it  the  erosion 
of  restraint.  Such  an  environment  In- 
fects all  who  act  within  it.  And  thus  we 
grow  gradually  more  helpless,  caught  In 
a  spiral  of  suspicion  which  ultimately  Is 
sustained  on  Its  own  uncontrollable  mo- 
mentum. This  Is  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
"Guns  of  August,"  a  more  useful  his- 
torical analogy  for  us  today  than  the  oft- 
cited  example  of  Munich. 

Our  plea  yesterday,  therefore,  was  at 
Its  roots,  a  plea  for  reflection — while  that 
luxury  is  still  ours  to  enjoy. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  I 
do  not  hold  to  the  view  that  the  perse- 
verance of  our  adversaries  somehow  de- 
rives from  their  expectation  of  imminent 
American  withdrawal.  Men  who  have 
been  at  war.  In  one  form  or  another,  for 
20  years  have  far  deeper  reasons  for  per- 
sistence In  their  enterprise.  Their  com- 
mitment U  rooted  In  the  logic  of  post- 
colonial  aspiration  for  Independence 
from  the  West.  Their  energy  Is  rein- 
forced by  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  their 
cause.  They  do  not  bow  because  they 
fight  In  defense  of  their  land,  quickened 
by  the  conviction  that  It  Is  they  who  are 
the  object  of  aggression. 


No  sensible  policy  can  Ignore  these 
factors  In  order  to  attribute  the  i>er- 
severence  of  our  adversaries  to  their 
total  ignorance  of  our  own  political  real- 
ities. Our  adversaries  are  men  of  con- 
siderable political  experience  of  so(4ils- 
Ucatlon.  We  Ignore  those  qualities  at  our 
peril — the  peril  of  miscalculation  whldi 
Is  the  midwife  of  disaster. 

I  share.  In  short,  the  views  expressed 
editorially  by  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day, which  t  Include  at  this  point  In  the 
Rtcom: 

CONCEIlf  m  THS  Sknatv 

Alarm  and  anxiety  over  the  growing  to- 
tenslty  at  the  Vietnam  war  are  behind  the 
pleas  and  threats  coming  out  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  recent  days.  Slxt««n  Sena- 
tors, led  tiy  Frank  Church,  Idaho  Democrat, 
yesterday  sent  a  message  to  Hanoi  saying 
tiiat  despite  their  criticism  of  President 
Johnson's  policies  they  are  against  a  with- 
drawal of  American  forces.  They  are  only 
the  latest  to  a  growtog  hst  of  anguished  and 
helpless  onlookers. 

They  see  a  larger,  more  costly  and  far 
more  dangerous  war  developing.  The  other 
day  five  Senators  Joined  Sherman  Oooper. 
Republican  of  Kentucky,  to  warning  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  further  tocreases  to  United 
States  military  activities  to  Vietnam  ml^ht 
end  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  and 
could  brtog  Oonmunlst  Chins  and  the  So- 
viet Union  Into  the  war.  Senator  Cooper  of- 
fered a  auggvstlon — which  was  not  new — to 
confine  bombtog  of  North  Vietnam  to  to- 
flltratlon  routes. 

The  rixteen  Senators  who  yesterday  sent 
a  message  to  Hanod  are  imdoubtedly  telling 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  Government  what  It  al- 
ready knows — that  the  United  States  has  no 
Intention  of  withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  It 
Is  highly  questionable  that  dissent  In  the 
United  States,  demonstrations  against  the 
war  and  criticisms  of  the  Johnson  Admtols- 
trauon  sj-e  fooling  Hanoi,  or  that  these 
manifestations  of  differing  opinions  in  this 
coimtry  are  the  reasons  for  Hanoi's  continu- 
ing to  flgbt.  Every  qualified  visitor  to  Hanoi 
lo  recent  months  bears  witness  to  the  sophis- 
tication of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders,  the 
adequacy  of  their  Information,  and  thelx  de- 
termtoauon. 

The  Senators  who  are — quits  rIghUy — 
showing  such  dismay  over  the  escalating  war 
In  Vietnam  have  a  good  opportunity  now 
to  call  emphaUc  attention  to  the  one  poaal- 
blllty  of  opening  peace  negotiations — an  un- 
conditional pause  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Senators  like  Church.  Cooper,  Mansfield, 
Robert  Kennedy,  Fulbrlght.  Morton,  Aiken. 
Clark.  Batfleld  and  others — Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — are  approaching  despair. 
Judging  from  their  words  and  acta.  But  they 
might  now  all  take  the  plunge  together  and 
say  with  Secretary  General  Thant  and  Pope 
Paul  VI:  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, These  Senators  recognize  the  risk  of 
war  with  China,  That  being  the  case,  why  not 
Issue  a  Joint  call  for  the  Johnson  sdmlnlstra- 
<lon  to  a<xapt  the  lesser  risk  of  a  bombing 
pause? 

The  Ume  for  such  a  plea  Is  now.  Next 
Tuesday.  May  33,  which  Is  Buddha's  birth- 
day, has  been  marked  for  a  truce  by  tioth 
tides  to  the  Vietnam  war.  On  that  day  of 
peace,  opportunity  will  again  be  knocking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  may  well  be.  however, 
that  there  are  those  on  the  other  side 
whose  erroneous  analysis  of  American 
political  realities  reinforces  more  basic 
reasons  for  tenacity,  it  Is  thus  not  un- 
reasonable for  us  to  seek  to  reduce  the 
Influence  of  such  militant  leaders  even  as 
we  seek  to  reduce  the  Influence  of  those 
American  leaders  whose  selfsame  wish- 


ful analysis  of  our  adversaries  leads  them 
too  to  expect  Imminent  victory.  For  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  at  the  same  time  a  war 
between  restraint  and  passion  for  total 
victory.  Each  position  has  Its  advocates, 
here  and  among  our  adversaries.  If  mod- 
eration is  to  prevail  between  the  two 
sides,  then  it  must  first  prevail  on  each 
side. 

That  conviction  alone  prompted  me 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  yesterday.  I 
was  not  pleased,  however,  by  the  state- 
ment's implication  that  disagreement  on 
tactics  alone  separates  the  administra- 
tion and  Its  critics.  Our  differences,  sad- 
ly, are  fundamental.  They  relate  to  such 
Issues  as  the  nature  of  postcolonial.  the 
extent  of  Communist  threat,  the  limits 
of  American  power  and  the  priority  of 
American  responsibility,  and,  ultimately, 
the  morality  of  force  and  violence  as  the 
vehicles  for  the  export  of  the  American 
dream. 

Let  these  disagreements  not  be  mini- 
mized. They  antedate  Vietnam.  And, 
they  will  continue  Toeyond  our  tragic  war 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Nor  was  I  happy  with  the  suggestion 
that  Hanoi  alone  bears  responsibility 
for  the  current  Impasse  In  negotatlons. 
We  share  that  responsibility — among 
other  reasons  because  of  our  refusal  to 
cease  bombing  the  North  without  prior 
evidence  that  Infiltration  to  eurtailet4. 

I  want  to  be  understood,  finally,  as 
opposing  Immediate  total  withdrawal— 
rather  than  any  such  token  withdrawal 
as  may  now  or  at  some  future  time  be 
useful  as  a  gesture  to  further  the  pro- 
spect of  negotiations. 

These  reservations,  however,  do  not 
override  my  conviction  that  the  current 
tragedy  of  Vietnam  must  be  resolved  h<i 
realistic  conciliation  on  both  sides.  The 
assignment  of  responsibility  for  the 
tradgedy  of  the  war  will  be  made  1^ 
history.  But  there  Is  shared  and  common 
Interest  In  assuring  that  history  has  the 
chance  to  make  that  Judgment.  Insofar 
as  Americans  can  help  secure  that  op- 
portunity they  must  do  so  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  defined  by  their  sta- 
tion as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Our 
first  preoccupation  that  to,  must  be  with 
OUT  own  actions,  our  own  policies,  our 
own  leaders.  Yesterday,  we  chose  briefly 
to  call  upon  our  adversaries  to  exercise 
the  same  restraint  we  expect  of  our  own 
administration.  I  consider  that  act  pru- 
dent and  Justified.  I  hope  It  will  allow 
and  stimulate  more  forthright  congres- 
sional action  in  pursuit  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 


CIcTcland  Opposition  to  Ike  Qoie 
AMcadaeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or   OHIO 
XH  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPRXBENTATtVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1997 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Ml.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
rowty  exprascd  my  support  for  H.R. 
7B19,   tbe  EtementaiT   and  Beoond&ry 


Education  Act  of  1967.  However.  I  want 
my  coUea«:ues  to  know  tii&t  I  am  con- 
tinuing to  receive  comxaunlcatlons  In  op- 
position to  the  Qule  amendment.  One 
such  letter  from  the  Very  Reverend 
Monslpnor  Richard  E.  McH&le.  the  eu- 
pcrlntendent  of  schools  of  the  dlooeae  of 
CTeveland.  demonstrates  the  concern  oS 
American  educators. 

The  Cleveland  Press,  one  of  Ohio's  out- 
stAndins  newspapers,  called  f(»-  the  de- 
feat of  the  Quie  proposal  on  the  grounds 
that  It  will  dra£tically  hurt  the  educa- 
Uonally  deprived  children.  Under  leave 
granted.  1  insert  the  letter  and  the  edi- 
torial for  the  careful  consideration  of  my 
ccdleaeues: 

DiocxsK  or  Clsykland, 
Board  or  Catkolic  Sducatxon. 

Ctevcland,  OMo.  Jtfcy  tt,  t9$7. 
Hon.  MZCHASL  A.  PSIGRAM. 
Nne  House  Office  BuilOinff, 
Washinifton,  D.C. 

DCAX        CONGRSSSMAN        PEICHAN  :         B&Tlllg 

leomed  that  th«  Qule  Amendment  to  tha 
Eleroentar?  and  Second&ry  Act  wUl  be  de- 
b*ted  Id  tbe  House  of  Representatives  tbe 
week  of  May  asad.  X  azn  writing  to  reiterate 
mj  opposition  to  thla  Amendment.  Becatue 
of  the  nature  of  scime  of  the  oommenta  rela- 
tive to  thla  matter.  I  feel  obUgat«d  to  state 
that  I  am  not  questioning  the  clnceritr  of 
the  tponsor  or  thie  lupporters  of  this  Ameod- 
mcnt  and  I  am  aware  of  the  concern  for 
children  in  non-tax  supported  schools  and 
their  attempt  to  guarantee  the  rtghta  of 
these  children.  Rowerer,  It  la  my  continuing 
conviction  that  the  adoption  ot  the  Qule 
Amendment  would  not  only  ]«opardtx«  the 
rights  of  children  In  non-tax  supported 
schools  but  will  also  pwe  s  serlotu  obstacle 
to  the  reallstatton  of  thet«t£nt  and  purpose 
of  the  E.S.SA.  of  1B«6.  "^ 

The  Elementary  and  SeeondarykyEducatlon 
Act  of  19S9  la  a  milestone  In  the  mstmy  of 
educaUoD  In  the  United  States.  By  pro^ 
for  a  comprehensive  program  of  aid  the  Act 
alms  at  upgrudlng  the  education  of  every 
child  In  every  school  in  our  ooimtry.  The  act 
wisely  recognlaes  ttiat  If  poverty  U  to  be 
eliminated  m  our  time  the  education  of  eco- 
nomically and  educnCtoaally  disadvantaged 
children  Is  a  major  concern.  The  monies 
spent  to  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  Inade- 
quate education  will  prevent  the  perpetua- 
tion of  widespread  poverty.  The  SS.E-A. 
states  once  and  for  all  that  the  education  of 
every  child  Is  the  concern  of  every  American. 
Of  great  importance  to  me  and  many  others 
like  me  Is  the  fact  that  architects  of  the 
ESJSJL.  provided  within  the  framework  of 
the  act  a  prudent  solution  to  the  Church- 
State  Issue  which  has  been  such  a  stumbling 
block  In  the  post.  Z  honestly  beUeve  that  the 
Qule  Amendment  threatens  each  of  these 
achievements. 

It  disturbs  me.  if  my  infonnatlon  Is  cor- 
rect that  no  public  hearings  were  held  on 
this  proposed  Amendment.  Such  hearings 
would  have  given  the  Education  Committee 
the  opportunity  to  hear,  study,  snd  evaluate 
the  reactions  and  oplnloos  of  those  Involved 
la  the  work  of  education  and  those  concerned 
about  education.  Had  such  hearlngx  been 
held  t  believe  that  much  of  the  confusion 
and  bewilderment  that  surrounds  this  pro- 
posal would  have  been  obviated. 

The  E.SJt.  Act  was  not  easily  Implemented. 
Thousands  of  man  hours  have  been  wp^ax  In 
eligibility  studies.  Identifying  needs,  develop- 
ment  programs,  recruiting  personnel  and  so 
on.  ThB  Act  called  for  a  new  cooperative  re- 
lationship between  public  schools  and  non- 
tax supported  schools.  The  relationship  be- 
tween public  school  and  non-public  school 
personnel  has  grown  tremendously  as  a  re- 
sult. A  real  sense  of  community  has  de- 
veloped in  areas  where  previously  It  did  not 
•xlit  and  has  been  greatly  strengthened  In 
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AKM  wbere  It  did.  In  my  own  D1oc«m  a< 

CIvrelAnd  ibm  InTOlTement  wttta.  and  work- 
ing  wlOi  mors  Oiftii  eigntj  pubUc  tchool 
districts  bM  hftd  DumerouA  good  effect*  of 
m&ny  klndA.  ^kr  more  klztdi  of  good  eflecta 
h»r«  beeo  ra&llxed  than  could  have  ever  been 
legUUted.  There  are  atUl  probleoos  wblcli 
oonTront  tie  and  need  to  be  resolved  and 
perhaps  tbefv  alwaye  will  be.  The  thought 
at  cailtne  a  bait  to  all  the  work  of  the  peat 
twn  yean  and  of  reorienting  and  redlract* 
Ing  thle  work  hoe  had  a  eeiioue  adverse  Af- 
fect on  the  morale  of  thoee  JujBt  beginning 
to  en}o7  the  feeling  of  accompUahment. 

The  Qule  Amendizient'i  proposed  trauefer 
of  autbortt;  to  the  Chief  State  School  Offloera 
U  moet  dlaturbing.  Even  K.S^-A.  carefully 
■tructured  aa  It  !■  haa  encountered  dlfficuIUea 
In  several  states  becauae  of  the  restncUve  tn- 
terpretauon  given  to  the  Act  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  Involvement  of  pupUa  In 
non-tax  supported  achooLs.  Provlslona  of 
State  Conatttutlona  have  been  dted  aa  the 
baala  for  such  restrictive  Interpretation*.  The 
Quie  Amendment  by  glvliig  ?re«t<r  authority 
to  State  omctals  In  this  cnatter  opezis  the 
door  for  more  dlfflcultlee  of  this  kind.  To 
aay  that  the  Amendment  does  not  Intend  thla 
la  no  guarantee  that  It  will  oot  happen.  The 
gr&utlDg  to  State  officials  of  greater  author- 
ity In  determining  pnoriuee  makes  poealble 
the  defeat  of  the  intent  of  the  E.3.K.  Act  and 
sumjects  the  program  to  a  variety  of  political 
pressures  within  the  state  that  again  might 
defeat  the  purpoeea  Intended. 

In  my  opinion,  the  opposition  to  the  Qule 
Amendment  by  such  bodies  aa  the  NatlonaJ 
Educaucm  AssoclaUon,  the  American  Ooun- 
cU  on  Educauon.  and  the  Catholic  Confer- 
ence Department  of  Superlnteodenu  Is  sig- 
nlOcant.  As  one  concerned  about  the  educa- 
tton  of  all  children  In  my  state  and  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  137.000  children 
and  youth  to  the  CathoUc  Schools  of  thla 
OlocBse.  I  must  go  on  record  as  being  op- 
poesd  to  the  Qule  Amendment  and  In  favor 
ct  the  resolution  implementing  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Ssoondary  Act  of  196S. 

With  gratitude  for  your  concern  and  In- 
terest. I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Very  Bev.  Magr.  Rirwsaa  K.  McHAur. 

Superintendenf  of  SchooU. 

(Ftom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  May 

18.  1M7| 

Put  UoirrT  Wbbu  It's  Nbdkd 

The  Ktementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (ZSSA)  Is  on*  of  the  best  friends  a 
echoed  ciilld  ever  had — eH>eclall7  a  child  In  a 
poverty  area. 

With  transfusions  of  federal  funds,  mucA 
of  them  speclfleally  earmarked  to  htip  pupils 
In  Impoverished  neighborhoods,  school  sye- 
tems  have  been  able  to  give  some  of  the  extrm 
asslsrt&nce  that  these  children  need  so  they 
can  approach  the  level  of  youngsters  from 
more  affluent  homes. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  about  •!.- 
000,000  has  been  appropriated  under  BSEA. 
The  central  feature  of  the  act  la  that  lit  pro- 
vides money  for  specific  purposes  such  as  up- 
grading slum  schooLt.  purchasing  books  and 
establishing  special  supplemental  centers 
such  as  Cleveland  has  downtown. 

Now  a  House  committee  has  a  substitute 
measure,  the  Qule  amendment,  named  after 
It*  sponsor,  Oong.  Albert  Qule  (R — kllnn.). 
The  Quie  amendment  would  rip  out  the  Im- 
portant heart  oS  ES£A — namely  the  earmark- 
ing of  the  greater  part  of  school  funds  for 
low  Income  areas. 

President  Johnson  ha*  called  the  Qule 
plan  "dlsastrous^for  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try." School*  Supt.  Paul  Brlgga  feel*  the 
same  way.  He  ha*  testified  in  Waahlngtcn  In 
favor  of  keeping  the  present  formala  for  the 
aUooatlon  cf  U.S.  fund*. 

The  Qiila  formula  would  give  each  stats  a 
block  grant  or  fund*  with  wide  latitude  In 
bow  that  money  should  be  passed  out  Osr- 


talnly  without  specUlo  prorlsloos  as  to  wtio 
should  get  What  the  disparity  in  p«r-pupU 
aipsndltures  between  big  city  school  sjvtsms 
#n/i  wealthy  suburban  system*  wUl  oontlnus 
so  grow. 
Par  this  reuon  Quia  «bmil4  b«  dsfsated. 


CriBC  Retcardi  Neflcctod 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  viaoufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBKSENTATIVES 

Mondcy.  May  2Z,  1967 
Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  quote  herewith 
an  article,  which  appeared  under  the 
byline  of  Sylvia  Porter  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Evening  Star  which  spotlights 
one  of  the  major  Ingredients  of  the 
crime  control  gap: 

CaiMX  BCSXASCH  Nbglxctsd 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Why  does  It  cost  a  city  of  mors  than  1,- 
000,000  populaUon  an  average  of  9TJJil  per 
person  per  year  for  police  protection,  while 
It  costs  only  18.74  per  person  In  a  city  ctf 
fewer  than  50,000? 

Which  crimes  In  the  nation  today  cause 
the  greatest  economic  loss  to  the  public,  and 
which  the  least? 

How  should  crime- prevention  funds  be 
spent  to  producs  the  biggest  economic  sav- 
ings? 

What  economic  return  are  we  getting  to- 
day for  our  MJ  btlUon  in  yearly  spending 
on  police  servloes,  court  systems  and  cor- 
rectional institutions? 

Answer  to  all  erf  these  questions:  nobody 
reaiiy  knows.  In  the  word*  of  a  blue-ribbon 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
min IstraUon  of  Justice  which  recently  sub- 
mitted a  major  report  on  crime  to  President 
Johnson:  "There  Is  probably  no  subject  of 
comparable  conoam  to  which  the  naUon  Is 
devoting  so  many  resources  and  so  much 
effort  with  so  little  knowledge  of  what  It  Is 
doing." 

This  Is  why  the  President  has  proposed  to 
Congress  a  massive  boost  In  our  crlms  re- 
search spending  In  his  tSSO  mUllon  Safs 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  l»e7.  The 
President's  bill  Is  Intended  to  reverae  the 
relentless  uptrend  in  national  crime  costs, 
DOW  up  to  an  estimated  tai  bUllon  a  year. 
aoicK  tiT  Mn.iJo>f  sFXtrr 
Today,  federal  spending  tor  research  on 
crime  amounts  to  only  a  picayune  $37  mil- 
lion, although  virtually  every  other  major 
federal  program  Is  earmarking  far  higher 
proportion*  of  their  budgeU  for  research. 

Today,  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  spending  to  control  or  eon- 
tain  the  crime  problem  is  spent  for  research, 
vs.  an  average  to  3  percent  by  industry  for 
research  and  16  percent  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Today,  a  full  BO  percent  of  the  personnel 
in  our  Jails  and  oUur  correctional  Institu- 
tions are  involved  strictly  In  custodial  and 
maintenance  activities — rather  than  tn 
probation  and  parole  work,  education,  social 
work.  Job  counseling.  This  1*  despite  per- 
suasive evidence  that  treatment  of  young 
offenders  outside  institutions  slashes  the 
likelihood  of  their  return  to  crime  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  tt  costs  only  one-tenth 
as  much  to  support  an  offender  outslds  an 
InstttuUon  ss  It  does  Inside. 

Today,  ths  ratio  of  vocational  teacher*  to 
Inmates  of  local  jails  Is  1  to  1.081.  altbough 
Job  training  is  known  to  bs  a  critically  Im- 


portant  brtdgs  between   prison   and   com- 
munity. 

CATSComzxs  or  cbimx 

In  our  scattered  crime  fact-gathering  ef- 
forts, we  continue  to  lump  together  such 
widely  different  types  as  the  skid-row  drunk, 
ths  unfaithful  wife,  the  executive  embezsier 
and  the  pot-peddling  college  student,  under 
tba  single  label  of  "crUne."  Tet.  says  the 
oonunlsalon.  '*tbeae  crimes  can  no  more  be 
lumped  together  for  purposes  of  analysis  that 
can  measles  and  schizophrenia."  Drunlcs  ac- 
count for  about  one-third  of  all  Jail  admis- 
sions—yet,  most  enlightened  authorities  have 
long  regarded  drunkednees  as  more  s  health 
than  a  crime  problem. 

Today,  social  welfare  agencies,  religious 
groups,  civic  tx^anlcatlons.  business  and 
labor  unions,  and  private  Individuals  are 
becoming  Involved  In  tlie  war  against  pov- 
erty. But  a  scant  few  have  found  meaningful 
ways  Co  help  out  in  any  war  on  crime,  through 
vocational  training.  (>ersonal  guidance,  tu- 
toring and  other  services  for  es-prlsoners 
and  crime-bound  youth. 

The  grim  fact  Is  that  In  most  of  the  na- 
tion, we  are  combating  crime  In  the  dark  and 
with  outdated  weapons.  We  have  been  dis- 
mally unsuccessful  In  stemming  the  rise  In 
crime  or  In  preventing  It  before  It  happens. 
We  are  hamstrung  by  old-fashioned  tech- 
niques and  attitudes  which  Just  don't  even 
begin  to  solvs  the  problem.  Hard-lieaded 
crime  research,  and  the  application  of  re- 
search findings,  have  been  tragically 
neglected - 

Unless  and  untU  ws  tackle  the  problem 
of  crime  on  a  businesslike  basis  and  with 
buslnessllks  research,  all  we  can  expect  1* 
more  and  man  orim*  at  higher  and  higher 
costs  to  ourselves. 


Drew  Peanea:  Garbaceman  of  the  Fourik 
Estate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LounuMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  19S7 
Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Drew 
Pearson's  reputaUon  Increases,  but  does 
not  Improve.  HIa  add  and  seU-servinK 
analyses  of  others  to  disparage  their 
credibility  has  focused  attention  on  his 
reliability  for  truth  and  his  extremism  in 
embracing  un>Amerlc«n  lost  causes. 
Some  newsmen  report,  others  editorial- 
ize, but  Drew  just  writes  "Pearsonlsm's." 
Father  Dan  Lyons.  S.J.,  presents  an 
Interesting  analytical  analysis  of  Mr. 
Pearson  which  may  prove  of  peculiar 
gratification  to  many  Members  and  of 
keen  interest  to  an.  Poor  Drew — small 
wonder  he  is  against  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  and 
afraid  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
Father  Lyons'  article  in  the  Rxcord.  If 
you  desire  more  Information  on  the  sub- 
ject, read  "The  D.  P.  Story."  by  P.  Kluck- 
hohn  and  J.  PranlcUn,  contemporaries 
and  fellow  correspondents  of  Pearson. 
Published  by  Ballberg  b  Co..  lia  West 
Qrand  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.,  80610,  cost, 

The  article  follows: 
PATHxa  Oak  Ltoks.  8.J..  Vnwa  thm  Nsws 
B«aden  of  Our  Sunday  Visitor  oftoa  wrlU 
to  ask  about  Drew  Peanoa.  Coocem  la  par- 
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tlcularly  expressed  when  Mr.  Pearson  attacks 
such  prominent  members  of  the  hierarchy  ss 
Cardinal  Spellman.  wtilch  he  does  frequent- 
ly. Thht  Pearson  specializes  tn  character  as- 
lassinatlon  Is  well  known.  What  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  Is  that  be  consistently  attacks 
an tl -Communists  and  that  he  avoid*  smear- 
ing the  Left.  Be  also  Is  so  unreliable  that  It 
1*  hazardous  to  believe  anytlilng  be  writes. 
Who  Is  the  man,  whose  colunm  appears  in 

000  newspapers,  and  who  has  been  called  liar 
by  several  Presidents  and  more  than  30  U.S. 
senators?  He  was  bom  in  Evanston.  Illinois, 
on  December  13.  1896.  His  entry  in  Who's 
Who  used  to  say  nothing  about  military  serv- 
ice, but  tie  recently  added  to  his  biography 
that  be  was  in  the  VS.  Army  during  World 
War  L  On  September  14.  1964.  he  wrote  in  his 
column:  "I  was  training  to  be  a  2nd  lieu- 
tenant to  lead  troops  over  the  top.  I  wa*  told 
the  chances  of  survival  were  less  than  four 
percent.  But  Z  gloried  tn  It"  On  June  19, 
19S5,  he  added:  "Most  of  my  classmates  and 

1  got  Into  (the  war)   before  It  was  over.  .  .  .*' 
His  self-portrait  as  a  conunlssloned  ofB- 

cer,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Black  Jack  Pershing,  makes  htm  appear 
courageous,  but  the  facts  are  otherwl««.  He 
remained  on  as  a  student  at  Swarthmore 
College  all  through  the  war.  When  he  was 
finally  threatened  by  the  draft,  on  October 
25,  1018,  he  avoided  It  by  joining  the  campus 
drill  team.  The  war  ended  14  days  later.  He 
drilled  a  few  hours  a  week  for  six  and  a  half 
weeks  and  was  then  discharged. 

No  officers  were  trained  at  Swartiiniore  In 
those  days.  Those  trained  elsewhere  had  a 
98.0  percent  chance  of  survival.  Pearson's 
chances  at  Swarthmore  were  considerably 
higher.  His  alleged  war  record  Is  IntereeUng 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  be  later  accused  vari- 
ous people,  such  s  former  Governors  Thorn* 
as  Dewey  of  New  Tork,  and  John  Brlcker  of 
Ohio,  of  1>eing  draft  dodgers.  His  charges 
were  false. 

STSSTED    WrrH    BALTIlSOaE    StTM 

Pearson  held  several  odd  Jobs  after  the  war, 
including  a  stint  with  the  American  Friends 
Service  Oonunlttee.  before  deciding  to  become 
a  reporter.  A  lecturer  and  world  traveler 
loaned  him  a  copy  of  tils  publicity  circular. 
Pearson  doctored  It  up.  substituting  hi*  own 
name  for  that  of  Ills  friend.  He  Chen  took  it 
around  to  various  editors  until  some  of  them 
signed  htm  up  for  stories. 

In  1939  he  got  a  Job  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  In  1981  he  and  Robert  B.  Allen 
anonymously  published  a  book  entitled 
"Waohlngton  Merry  Oo  Bound."  The  first 
tip-off  as  to  Its  authorship  came  when  read- 
ers of  the  chapter  on  well-known  newsmen 
came  across  references  to  the  unknown  Pear- 
son. He  said  of  himself  tn  his  own  anony- 
mous publication:  "Drew  Pearson,  the  Sun'M 
expert  on  foreign  affairs,  has  the  reputation 
of  knowing  more  about  the  State  Depart- 
ment than  moet  of  the  people  who  run  It. . . ." 

Drew  Pearson  has  often  shown  hts  dedica- 
tion to  the  Left.  He  strongly  favored  the 
Communists  In  Spain  In  the  late  1030's.  He 
ho*  repeatedly  adhered  to  the  double  stand- 
ard of  the  Ljeft:  Communism  1*  good.  Fascism 
Is  bad:  Tito  Is  upstanding.  Franco  Is  a  tyrant. 
He  often  attacked  the  late  Cordetl  Hull  for 
not  being  sympathetic  enough  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  severely  denounced  others  In  the 
State  Department  for  having  "long  records 
as  haters  of  Soviet  Russia."  Be  called  John 
Poster  DuUes  "a  Fascist." 

Pearson's  former  coUeague.  Robert  8.  Allen, 
recently  described  him  a*  "mean.  vlndlcUve, 
unprincipled,  and  ruthless."  Allen  referred 
to  Pearson's  antl-Oatholic  prejudices  as 
"deep -aea ted."  When  Congress  ws*  debating 
aid  to  religious  colleges.  Pearson  claimed  that 
"the  great  majority  of  them"  were  OathoUc. 
There  are  476  Protestant  colieges.  but  only 
308  Cathoilc  cc41eges.  Pearson  spoke  of  "fed- 
eral aid  to  Cathoilc  oolJeges."  when  he  was 
talking  about  colleges.    He  claimed  the  BlU- 


Biu^on   Act   helps   only   CathoUc   hospitals, 
when,  in  faot,  tt  tielps  all'  hospitals. 

The  great  majority  of  Peaivon's  targets 
have  been  Bepubllc^ns,  conservatives,  or 
strong  anti-Communists,  such  ■*  Oenecal 
MscArthur,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Jotin  McOone, 
James  V.  njrrestol.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
Dr.  Fred  Schwarz,  and  Oardinal  SpeUman. 
Pearson  even  accused  Oeorge  Washington  of 
a  conflict  of  Interest.  In  July,  1M6.  he 
charged  tliat  President  WashtngtcMi  sold 
sandstone  for  the  UJB.  Capttol  from  bis 
quarry  in  Virginia.  David  Brinkley  and 
others  repeated  the  story.  It  was  later  proven 
that  the  quarry  was  not  owned  by  Washing- 
ton. 

BTAl.n«    WAS    RIGHT 

Pearson  ha*  long  been  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  When  Joseph  E.  Dsvles 
defended  Stalin's  purges,  Pearson  wrote: 
"Stalin  wo*  right  after  all."  From  1B68  to 
1964  he  praised  Khrushchev  lavishly  as  a  man 
of  peace,  and  condemned  the  United  States 
for  being  uncooperative.  In  1963  he  praised 
Oommunlst  Russia  for  Its  long  record  c^  keep- 
ing Its  agreements. 

Pearson  Lauded  North  Korea  tor  Its  "land 
reform."  In  June,  1966,  he  extolled  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  as  "the  Oeorge  Washington  of  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam."  In  19M  be 
pointed  out  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  "haa  the 
world's  sympathy."  Other  gems  from  bis 
column:  "Boech  appears  certain  ot  victory." 
"Yugoslavia  enjoys  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dc»n  of  farming,  freedom  of  small  business." 
The  Soviet  Union  "keeps  its  word."  "Khru> 
sbchev  mean*  what  he  says  when  be  advo- 
cates peace."  "We  must  compromise  on  West 
Berlin."  Koeygln  Is  "a  moderate  industrial- 
ist." Fidel  Castro  Is  "the  symbol  of  liberty." 

Pearson's  writings  speak  for  thenuelves. 

He  tried  to  sue  one  American  newsfiaper 
for  coiling  laim  "the  garbageman  of  the 
Fourth  Estate."  but  in  handing  down  his  de- 
cision, the  Judge  quoted  the  defense  attor- 
ney: "How  many  p>alls  of  garbage  do  you  have 
to  handle  before  you  can  be  called  a  garbage- 
man?"    The  case,  of  course,  was  dismissed. 


The  Caie  Afaiiut  Deemphaiinnc  Gold 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mxssousz 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1967 

Mi.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vaJue 
of  the  American  dollar  \s  &  matter  which 
Is  of  primary  Importance  to  all  of  us. 
There  are  those  who  argue  for  a  deem- 
phasls  of  gold  baclcing  for  our  dollars. 

The  attempt  to  make  a  credit  dollar 
without  gold  tfl  unsound  economics.  In  a 
cogent  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  Monday,  May  22,  1967,  Mr.  Elgin 
Qrosecl06e,  a  partner  In  a  Washington- 
based  economic  oonfultlng  firm,  presents 
his  case  against  deempha^lzlng  gold.  I 
commend  this  article  and  want  to  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as 
food  for  thought.  The  article  follows: 

Tkx  Cask  Against  DEnsPBAanawo  Gotn 

(NoTX. — This  article  is  a  reply  to  an  earUer 
essay  on  this  page  by  John  Parke  Younff 
advocating  that  the  VS.  alter  iu  gold  pol- 
icy. What  Mr.  Young  suggested,  hrlefiy.  is 
that  the  UJS.  work  fotrord  the  potnt  iohere 
it  uouZd  reedem  foreigner^  dolUtrj  for  gold 
only  at  its  own  option.  Mr.  Groseolose  is  a 
parfrtfr  in  Grosectose.  William  ^  Associatea, 
a  Washing1on~ha*ed  economic  consulting 
firm.) 


(By  Elgin  Groeeclose) 

That  the  value  of  the  dollar  Is  determined 
by  ths  strengUi  of  the  VS.  economy  is  an 
assumption  yet  to  be  proved,  and  to  date 
the  money  managers  are  fearful  of  putting  it 
to  tiie  proof.  The  proper  truth  is  that  value 
of  the  dollar  depends  upon  the  liquidity 
of  the  U.S.  economy. 

An  analogy  with' business  wUI  Illustrate.  It 
is  a  nuixLm  of  financial  management  that 
businesses  go  bankrupt  not  trom  want  of 
trade  but  from  want  of  working  capital.  The 
strength  of  a  business  enterprise  Is  Its  power 
to  produce.  The  liquidity  of  a  busineas  de- 
pends upon  Its  ability  to  produce  and  sell  at 
a  profit,  that  is,  to  generate  a  flow  of  dol- 
lars sufficient  at  all  times  to  meet  its  dollar 
oosts.  The  immediate  cause  of  aU  business 
failures  U  thus  not  lack  of  business  (l.e. 
volume) ,  but  lack  of  ca^  to  meet  bills  pre- 
sented for  payment. 

The  recent  misfortune  of  the  Douglas  air- 
craft enterprise,  which  forced  it  to  merge 
with  McDonnell,  did  not  arise  from  lack  of 
customers  or  order* — perhape  from  the  op- 
posite, from  a  volume  of  business  beyond  the 
capacity  of  lU  working  capital.  The  Krupp 
interests  of  Oermany  bare  recently  experi- 
enced the  same  pinch  of  an  insulBciency  of 
casii  to  support  the  business  being  done, 
compelling  a  financial  reorganization. 

T^iis  simplest  principle  of  financial  man- 
agement Is  seemingly  tinf^anHiar  to  expo- 
nents of  a  credit  dollar. 

OKLT   OOLZ>   IS   nNTTXaSAI. 

What  cash  Is  to  a  business  enterprise,  gold 
la  to  sovereignities.  However  wllUng  foreign- 
ers may  be  to  take  dollars  (and  they  take 
them  today  not  so  much  because  the  dollar  Is 
strong  but  because  it  U  the  least  weak  among 
many  we«k  currencies),  when  they  accept 
dollars  they  receive  nothing  more  than  a  due 
bill-  Dollar  due  bills  remains  at  par  only  be- 
cause and  only  so  long  as  the  U£.  Treasury 
continues  to  redeem  them  on  demand  with 
the  only  cash  tliat  haa  universal  validity 
with  gold. 

That  the  dollar  today  1*  not  a*  "good  as 
gold,"  despite  our  enormotu  economic  power 
and  productivity,  is  plainly  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  foreigners  have  for  some  years  been 
drawing  down  gold  for  dollars.  Why  ebould 
they  prefer  gold  for  dollars,  which  bear  sn 
attractive  interest  yield,  while  gold  does  not? 

The  b&Id  fact  Is  ttiat  today  the  VS.  Gov- 
enunent  is  Insolvent.  Insolvency  is  the  con- 
dition before  bankruptcy.  National  bank- 
ruptcy occurs  when  the  sovereignty  ceases 
to  pay  out  gold  to  meet  obligations  due, 
when  currency  convertltmity  Is  suspended! 
The  U^.  Government  ha*  been  Insolvent  for 
34  years. 

Banlcruptcy  wo*  successfully  avoided  so 
long  as  the  principal  creditors  were  domestic. 
By  Its  sovereign  power  and  by  legal  flat,  the 
Government  prevented  domestic  creditors 
from  demanding  redemption  of  their  cur- 
rency by  the  expedient  of  declaring  the 
possession  of  monetary  gold  a  crime. 

Since  the  Federal  fiat  ends  at  the  frontier, 
the  lYeaaury  conQnued  to  meet  foreign 
claims  for  redemption,  by  gold  payments  at 
the  statutory  rate.  UnUl  1940.  mainly  a*  a 
result  of  ths  war.  foreigners  were  debtors 
on  balance,  and  not  In  position  to  press  re- 
demption. Beginning  In  1949.  prlznarlly  as 
a  result  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and  the 
Administration  slogan  "get  the  doUars  out," 
the  balance  turned,  and  with  the  exception 
of  1957.  the  VS.  economy  has  been  m  chronic 
deficit  since.  Since  1949.  gold  ha*  been  flow- 
ing out  until  the  reserve  1*  now  down  to 
nearly  half  the  1949  figure. 

The  diminished  outflow  of  the  past  two 
years  1*  not  the  result  of  rising  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  but  of  pressures  put  upon 
foreign  central  banks  not  to  convert  their 
dollar  holdings.  These  pressures  have  re- 
cently been  officially  confirmed  In  Germany. 
Without  these  pressures  and  other  expedien- 
cies  thers    can   b«    lltUe   doubt   that    the 
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TreuuTT  would  be  compelled  to  evupend  gold 
conTenlbUltj.  U>»t  U,  ofllotally  to  decUn 
bankruptcy. 

C»ii  Uieee  preuune  be  ni»lnt«ln«dt  Cen 
gold  In  t*rt  be  dUenkbUabed.  »nd  c«n  tbe 
BtebUity  of  tbe  dollar  be  maintained  under 
BUCh  dleeetabllabment?  No  doubt  tbe  poUcy 
framen  In  WaahJn^ton,  confident  In  the  po- 
litical, economic  and  military  power  ol  tbe 
country,  believe  It  can.  To  date  tbey  bave 
been  able,  except  In  tbe  caee  of  Prance,  to 
panuade  tbe  principal  central  banki  to  re- 
train from  further  conversion  ol  doUarm. 

Regrettably  for  tbelr  bopee.  however, 
oounter-preasuree  are  analn^  that  are  not 
ao  eaally  reetralned.  These  preaeurea  are  be- 
coming Increaamgly  Inilalent.  They  arlee 
from  tbe  Inchoate  and  unorganised  demand 
for  gold  not  from  banka  and  Inatltutlona. 
but  from  a  pubUc  that  la  free  to  expreea 
Iteelf  In  almoet  every  part  of  tbe  world  ex- 
cept the  GommunUt  and  other  totalitarian 
countrlea,  the  XJS.  and  Great  Britain.  In 
theee  countnee.  Indlvlduala  are  forbidden  by 
powerful    govemmenta    to    hold    monetary 

*"inaewhere  govemmentt  are  unable  to 
coerce  the  people  so  eeally.  Laat  year.  It  ap- 
peara  that  for  the  ttrat  time  alnce  the  rtae  of 
the  powerful  network  of  central  banks,  tbeee 
Individual  huyeia  took  more  gold  than  the 
mlnoa  could  aupply  from  new  producuon. 
Tbe  difference  was  met  from  the  London 
Gold  Pool,  which  the  VS.  Treasury  U  com- 
mitted to  replenlah  aa  need  arlaee. 

The  queatlon  then  arlaea:  Assuming  U.8. 
economic  poUUcal  and  mlUtary  power  U  able 
to  r»traln  foreign  central  banka  from  con- 
verting their  dollar  holdings  Into  gold,  la  It 
powerful  enough  to  compel  them  to  aatufy 
the  popular  demand  for  gold  at  the  coat  of 
their  own  reaarvea.  cr  converaely.  compel 
them  to  retrain  from  satisfying  aucb  de- 
mand? .  ,,,. 

In  ahart.  the  practical  object  of  a  credit 
dollar  without  gold,  can  be  achieved  only  U 
all  countrlee  that  use  dollaia  as  monetary 
reeervee  adopt  the  same  InconverUtrtUty. 

Would  dollar  stability  be  achieved  by  unl- 
versal  inoooverUblUCy.  with  all  currencies 
linked  to  the  dollar,  and  the  doUar  main- 
tained at  parity  with  aueh  other  currencies 
by  regulating  (U  that  were  poealble)  our 
balance  of  paymente  and  by  keeping  a  oon- 
atant  stlrplua  o*  trade  and  aervlcee? 

l^gi,  us  aaaume  t2iat  sufficient  power  could 
be  ao  exwted.  What  would  be  the  practical 
conesquencee? 

WBna   WOT7U    COLD   COMX   raoMT 

Slnos  none  of  the  principal  aovorelgnUes 
wbOM  currencies  dominate  world  trade  (Can- 
ada perhaps  excepted)  produce  auUlclent 
gold  to  aauafy  their  own  Industrial  demand 
lor  the  metal,  from  where  would  they  re- 
plenlah their  auppUea?  South  Africa,  the 
principal  auppUor  of  gold  today,  can  sell  all 
the  gold  It  producM  at  »35  an  ounce,  should 
the  V3.  Treasury  declare  It  wsa  no  longer 
Interested  In  buying  gold  (and  supposing 
It  could  peraaude  the  other  central  banks 
to  adopt  the  aame  course)  what  would  be 
the  effect,  aay,  upon  South  African  gold  pro- 
duoers? 

Tmdmonally,  and  to  the  present  time,  de- 
aplte  political  allenauon  from  BrlUln.  South 
African  mine  production  la  sold  through 
London  agencies  Would  It  continue  to  be  so 
sold?  Some  inconvenience  might  result  from 
setting  up  other  market  mecbanlams.  but 
the  effects  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  en<x-- 
mous  private  demand  for  gold  would  be  satis- 
fied by  saliw  from  South  Africa  direct.  What 
would  be  the  consequences  of  VS.  Treasury 
aloofness  to  thla  market?  None,  for  the  tr.8. 
baa  not  been  a  buyer  of  gold  on  balance  alnes 
lata. 

What  would  buyers  pay  for  thla  gold?  To 
put  the  queatlon  In  reverae.  what  would  aell- 
en  aak  for  their  gold?  Would  they  accept  tS 
tnoonwtlbla  doUan  per  ouae*  wben  they 


have  been  used  to  getting  SS  convertible  dol- 
lars per  ounce?  This  Is  hardly  likely.  And  cer- 
tainly blddcre  would  arlae  who  would  prefer 
an  ounce  of  gtdd  to  36  Inconvertible  dollara. 
A  better  graap  of  the  monetary  problem 
would  be  gained  by  more  reeling  of  hls- 
tcrlcal  experience,  more  familiarity  with 
actual  bualneas  and  lees  with  monetary 
theory,  particularly  current  monetary  theory. 
Throughout  history  the  value  of  money 
haa  been  a  compound  of  Intrinsic  worth  of 
the  medium  and  the  authority  or  confidence 
enjoyed  by  the  issuing  agency.  Remove  the 
latter  and  barter  resulta;  remove  the  former 
and  monetary  chaoa  follows.  Historically, 
precious  metals  became  the  principal 
medium  of  barter  by  reason  of  their  In- 
trinsic utility  and  convenience  for  trade,  aec- 
ond  by  the  certification  of  tbe  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  bar  or  Ingot  by  an  accepted 
authority. 

At  first  this  authority  was  a  respected 
trader  of  BabylonU  or  adjacent  countrlea. 
lAter  it  was  the  temple — In  B«ne,  the 
temple  of  Juno  Meneta,  the  "Warner"  (from 
which  we  obUln  the  word  "money") .  Even- 
tually the  funoUon  of  sulking  metal  Into 
coinage  was  ahsored  by  the  atate.  The  power 
of  the  aUte  to  declare  It  legal  tender  for 
debt,  and  Ito  wUllngneas  to  accept  It  In  pay- 
ment of  taxee.  gave  the  offldai  standard  a 
value  beyond— but  not  to  the  exclusion  of — 
Its  Intrinsic  (metal)  content  Since,  however, 
the  fiat  of  the  atate  Is  coterminous  only  with 
the  power  of  Its  arms,  the  legal  tender  or 
Oat  value  of  money  ends  at  the  frontier,  and 
beyond  that  Its  worth  Is  measured  by  the 
intrlnale  content.  (Even  within  the  fron- 
tier the  Bat  of  the  state  is  not  always  su- 
preme. ) 

PAra  TKtAStniK 
Marco  Polo  brought  back  from  hU  China 
travels  a  rosy  description  of  the  "meana 
whereby  the  Great  Khan  may  have.  In  tact 
haa,  more  treasure  than  all  the  Kings  ot 
the  world."  The  meona  waa  the  laauance  of 
pieces  of  paper  (papermaklng  beln:T  a  Chinese 
InvenUonl  bearing  the  Imperial  seal,  which 
were  declared  exchangeable  everywhere  In 
payment  of  taxee  or  dues,  and  for  which  the 
emperors  subjects  were  oompeUed  to  turn 

In  tbelr  gold.  

"This  paper  currency."  Marco  Polo  wrote. 
"U  circulated  In  every  part  of  the  Great 
Khan'a  dcsnlnloni:  nor  darea  any  person,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  refuse  to  accept  It.  .  .  . 
All  hla  majestya  armies  are  paid  with  thla 
currency.  .  .  .  Upon  these  grounds  It  may 
certainly  be  affirmed  that  the  Great  Khan 
has  a  greater  command  of  treasure  than  any 
other  sovereign  In  the  universe." 

Aa  a  substitute  for  gold,  howevw,  the  de- 
vice waa  a  failure,  for  the  Mongols,  though 
powerful  enough  to  conquer  all  of  Asia  and 
hall  of  Europe,  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
compel  everywhere  acceptance  of  their  paper 
money.  In  hla  enthusiasm  Marco  Polo  neg- 
lected to  mention  that  the  paper  was  at  a 
discount  of  60*  to  gold,  and  hs  did  not 
ivmaln  In  China  long  enough  to  observe  the 
economic  havoc  caused  by  the  use  o<  paper 
money. 

Later  !"-'■■'-««  could  bs  mulUpIled.  for 
the  history  of  Europe  from  Soman  times  on 
Is  that  o(  currency  debasement  and  monetary 
Inflation.  In  the  earUeet  years  by  coin  clip- 
ping and  alloying,  and  after  the  Introduc- 
tion of  paper  money  In  the  13th  century,  by 
tmltaUon  of  the  Chlneae  example. 

White  It  la  ultimately  true  that  the  sound- 
ness of  the  money  of  a  sovereignty  depends 
upon  the  vigor  and  productive  power  of  Its 
economy,  the  reverse  la  also  true  that  the  vig- 
or and  productivity  of  the  economy  depends 
upon  a  sound  and  stable  money.  Historians 
have  generally  agreed  that  a  chief  ^urce  of 
Byzantine  Influence  and  power,  sustaining 
the  sovereignty  through  eight  centuries  of 
political  and  military  Impotence,  was  the 
besant,  which  down  to  the  Latin  conquest  of 


the  13th  century  was  the  accepted  standard 
of  account  and  exchange  from  the  Baltic  to 
Ceylon.  This  was  due  to  the  fact,  unparalleled 
In  history,  that  since  ita  first  Issuance  by 
Conatantlne  the  Great  the  beeant  continued 
to  be  minted  by  the  Byzantine  authorltlee  at 
Its  original  weight  and  flneneB. 

Today  the  dollar  la  the  unchaUened  atand- 
ard  of  the  world.  Probably  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  trade,  whether  In  VS.  commodities 
and  aerrtces  or  not.  Is  quoted,  transacted  or 
paid  for  In  dollars.  It  would  be  a  universal 
tragedy  If  the  views  of  theoreticians  and  Jln- 
golsu  were  to  prevail,  that  the  economic 
might  of  the  U.S.  Is  sulSclent  to  protect  the 
dollar  and  enforce  Its  acceptance  tbrougbout 
the  globe  at  lU  nominal  equivalence  of  gold. 
A  final  question  can  only  be  dealt  with 
hrlefiy.  Given  the  atate  of  monetary  decay, 
what  Is  the  viable  solution?  An  Inconvertible 
dollar  we  reject,  for  the  reasons  Just  de- 
scribed. A  return  »  fuU  convertibility — the 
object  of  the  Economists  National  Committee 
on  Monetary  PoUcy — Is  a  theoretical  Ideal, 
but  unrealistic  In  todays  condition  of 
thinned  and  Inadequate  gold  roeerves. 

The  only  practical  aolutlon  la  the  histori- 
cal procedure  for  Insolvency:  A  declaraUoo 
of  bankruptcy  and  a  writing  down  of  crwll- 
tors'  claims  to  the  meaaure  of  the  llqulfiable 
aaaeU.  With  aoverelgntlBa  thla  Is  done  by  a 
revaluation  of  the  currency.  Undoubtedly 
auch  a  procedure  here  would  have  the  aame 
effecta  aa  elsewhere — It  would  merely  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  aplral  of  InBaOon.  and  U 
therefore  abhorred  by  conservatives.  Por  thl.i 
reason,  a  further  step  la  required,  to  preserve 
the  discipline  of  gold  upon  the  money  man- 
agers: A  Constitutions!  provision  limiting 
ths  power  of  tbe  Pederal  Government  to 
regulate  the  money. 

A  precedent  Is  found  In  the  oaths  that  In 
ancient  Greece,  following  the  Solonlan  de- 
basement of  the  drachma,  the  dlakasts  were 
required  to  take  on  assuming  olBce.  that  they 
would  not  tamper  with  the  currency.  Tt  la  a 
paradox  of  history  that  It  was  the  Influence 
of  thU  oath,  coupled  with  the  Greek  tradi- 
tion, that  preserved  the  mtegnty  of  tbe 
bezant  for  so  many  centurUa  and  maintained 
tbe  Influence  of  Byzantium  far  more  effec- 
tively than  the  armlae  of  lU  emperors. 
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A  K*n>u  Firmer  Take!  ■  Look  at  ladU'i 
FooJNocda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KAirSA* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  May  22.  1967 
Mr.  DOliE.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy  a 
noted  Kanaan  and  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Pelrce.  of  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
concluded  a  2-month  trip  to  India,  where 
they  hod  a  firsthand  look  at  the  food 
crisis.  ^  ,. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
briefly  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peirce  concern- 
ing their  experiences  in  India.  A  report 
by  Mr.  Pelrce  of  their  experience*  ap- 
peared in  the  Hutchinson,  Kans..  News. 
May  14.  1967.  I  Insert  the  article  In  the 
Record: 
A  Kansak  Looks  at  Fabmiko  m  Imdia 
since  our  country  U  semUng  «o  much  wbeat 
»na  mllo  to  India  tbe  flrat  question  that 
Kaiuu  producer*  of  these  crope  aak.  !■  "Can 
India  teed  ItMU?" 

ludla  has  hAd  four  flve-year  plana  and 
each  plan  had  worthy  goal*  of  making  the 
countxy  »«lf  sufflcient.  They  now  »ay  that 


K  wUl  be  1S71.  I  o&n  only  say  that  after 
my  obserraUons  there.  I  found  progreea  wai 
at  a  muoh  alover  rate  than  It  ahould  be 
due  largely  to  tr«<dlUonA  of  the  Hindu  re- 
UgloD   and   govenuneut   bureaucracy. 

I  saw  wheat  cut  with  a  hand  elcUe  and 
threshed  out  by  oxen.  Much  of  the  farm- 
ing today,  carried  on  while  Jet  planes  whlik 
overhead,  la  aa  It  was  3000  year*  ago.  When 
our  Boeing  707  landed  M  Uie  New  Delhi 
airport,  we  first  saw  women  cutting  coarse 
weed  stalks  and  small  bushes  for  fuel.  They 
carried  tbeee  piles  of  sticks  on  their  beads 
to  tbelr  mud  or  thatched  huts  In  vlUages 
perhaps  miles  away. 

Since  Iiulla  Is  short  of  so  many  things,  tbe 
ruling  OoDgress  party  thinks  It  Is  the  reepon< 
sIblUty  ol  government  to  sillocate  all  re- 
sources. Tbey  feel  the  government  can  make 
a  wiser  choice.  The  result  la  tbat  decUlmis 
are  not  made  on  economic  need  but  (or  pol- 
itical reasons  or  graft. 

TBS   rKUSTRATION 

Nearly  everything  one  needs  for  farming 
Is  rationed.  An  Amerloan  farmer  would  go 
nut«  living  the  Indian  farmer's  Ufe  of  tmI 
tape  and  frustratloiu.  If  an  Indian  farmer 
needs  40  sacks  of  cement  to  put  In  a  well 
he  accepts  the  fact  that  he  may  have  to 
order  tbe  40  aacks  three  or  four  times  over 
during  a  period  of  several  months  and  take 
delivery  of  a  few  sacks  at  a  time. 

On  one  farm  I  rlalted,  the  owner  was  In 
a  canal  district.  Tlie  government  bad  allo- 
cated more  water  than  the  canal  oarrled,  so 
many  farmers  were  without  water  at  a  cru- 
cial time.  But  this  farmer  was  an  Influential 
person  and  he  got  permission  to  put  down  a 
well.  After  a  long  wait  and,  again,  bemuse 
be  knew  the  right  people,  he  obtained  per- 
mlsalon  to  hook  onto  the  electric  line.  Tor 
moat  farmers  this  Is  not  available.  After  a 
short  time  tbe  meter  from  the  government- 
owned  utility  burned  out  because  of  voltage 
fluctuations.  He  had  waited  two  months  to 
get  his  repaired  then  decided  to  buy  a  tractor. 

To  gpt  a  tractor  of  his  choice  would  have 
meant  a  year's  wall.  He  decided  to  buy  a 
cheaper  one  liutead.  It  was  running  the 
pump  while  I  was  there.  Visiting  with  him 
later  I  found  that  he  bad  loU  of  trouble 
with  It. 

LOHO   WATT 

TTie  farmer  had  to  have  two  men  come  out 
from  the  factory  in  New  I>eJtal  by  bus.  take 
the  tractor  apart,  go  back  by  bus.  oome  out 
again  two  days  later  and  fix  It.  He  was  quite 
lucky  that  they  hod  gotten  all  the  right  paru. 
If  they  hadn't.  It  wculd  have  meant  another 
trip  and  the  tractor  would  have  been  out  of 
oommJaslon  for  months. 

Fertiliser  Is  in  extremely  short  supply.  A 
pound  ot  fertilizer  can  produce  flvs  to  ten 
pounds  of  food  If  the  land  has  the  water. 
However  the  government  has  inalsted  until 
this  winter  that  the  fertuizer  plonu  be  gov- 
ernment-owned or  controlled.  Many  of  these 
plants  run  at  only  60  per  cent  capacity  be- 
cause of  various  shortages  and  mlamanage- 
ment.  Just  opening  the  production  of  ferti- 
lizer to  private  Industry  would  go  a  long 
Way  In  alleviating  hunger  and  starvation. 
WANT  PBoosxaa 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  India  are  opposed  to  better  va- 
rieties and  Improved  practices.  It  U  true 
that  much  of  their  work  Is  needlessly  bard 
Just  because  It  has  been  done  that  way  for 
centuries.  But  U  was  soon  apparent  that 
most  formers  are  eager  for  new  improved 
Tarletlea.  better  Irrigation,  electricity  and 
fertlllaer.  Tht  main  problem  Is  supplying 
tbe  basic  needs. 

I  waa  amased  to  see  thousands  of  acres 
of  new  wheat  that  would  yield  M.  00  or  70 
bushels  per  acre  where  water  and  fertiliser 
were  avaUable.  This  was  In  Punjab  state,  the 
bread  basket  of  India.  Tbe  people  there  ar« 
predominately  Sikhs  and  tbey  are  more  ag- 
gressive and  enterprising  than  meet  Hindu 
farmers. 


A  gi'eat  deal  of  the  water  used  for  irriga- 
tion is  still  raised  by  a  teAxa  of  oxen  pulling 
up  an  animal  skin  container.  Tbe  next  txn- 
provsment  Is  a  Persian  wheel  which  la  a 
chain  of  buckets  going  down  to  the  water 
In  an  open  well  and  discharging  as  the 
biickets  go  over  the  top  of  tbe  wheel.  This 
is  powered  by  a  team  of  oxen  or  a  camel, 
going  round  and  round  turning  a  power 
shaft.  Tbe  next  Improvement  Is  the  canal, 
or  dlesel  or  electric  motors.  Most  electric 
motors  were  five  horsepower. 

It  Is  unbelievable  how  much  time  and 
energy  is  used  to  produce  a  crop.  A  ten 
or  twelve  inch  plow  pulled  by  »ntmftls  Is 
almost  universal.  Steel  plows  are  now  be- 
coming more  common.  X  saw  a  few  tractors 
which  bad  been  plowing  but  I  didn't  see  one 
In  the  field. 

natOATioN 

Irrigation  Is  carried  on  by  band  made 
ditches  and  dikes.  Harvest  of  all  crops  is  by 
hand.  One  "highly  Improved"  farm  had  a 
mechanical  reaper  with  a  cutter  bar  and  a 
wooden  rake  to  pull  the  grain  off  In  bunches. 
It  looked  Just  like  tbe  McOormlck  reaper  we 
see  In  museums.  Only  a  few  of  the  farms 
had  sm&U  crude  thresbers,  either  electric  or 
hand  driven.  Tramping  out  the  wheat  by 
driving  oxen  over  it  looked  bod  enough  but 
only  when  it  was  found  that  It  takes  two  days 
of  steady  tramping  on  a  pUe  about  a  foot 
deep  did  one  realise  how  terribly  Inefficient 
It  was  to  thresh  an  estimated  five  bushels. 
This  then  bad  to  be  winnowed  In  the  wind 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  straw. 

Six  weeks  In  India  does  not  make  me 
an  expert  but  I  got  a  close  look  at  farming 
In  India  few  persons  get  to  see. 


Hah  MoTc  Toward  Aaarchj 

EIXTENSION  OF  R£B1ARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  historically 
the  Chief  Executives  of  our  country  and 
many  other  public  officials  have  always 
been  subjected  to  the  unfedr  criticisms. 
This  is  part  of  the  price  of  public  service 
and  Is  only  to  be  expected  along  with  the 
good.  Aa  President  Truman  obaerved: 

If  you  can't  stand  the  beat,  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

But  In  recent  years,  and  Increasingly, 
there  has  been  a  flood  of  attacks  of  a 
currtloufi  and  vicious  nature  that  is  de- 
meaning democracy  and  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Recently  Merrlman  Smith,  of  United 
Press  International ,  ^^wtllghted  this 
trend  In  an  outstanding  speech.  In  a 
front-page  editorial,  Wallace  Kldd.  co- 
publlaher  of  the  Anadarko,  Okla..  Daily 
News,  ^K>ke  with  forcefulness  and  com- 
monsense  on  this  subject. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Halt  Movx  Toutajui  Anakcht 
This  must  stop,  now!  This  vUlficatlon  of 
elected  representatives  of  our  nation's  gov- 
ernment, this  skirting  with  outright  sedi- 
tion and  even  treason  by  those  who  find  per- 
sonal   disagreement    with    national    poUcles 
and  those  responsible  for  carrying  them  out. 
On  today's  editorial  page  la  a  summary  text 
of    a    speech    given    Monday    by    Merrlman 
Bmltb,  Pulltser  priiu  winning  reporter  for 
this   newspaper  and   United   Press  Interna- 
tional. We  urge  you  to  read  it. 
Smith  told  his  American  Newspaper  Pub- 


lishers Association  audience  that  President 
Johnaon  has  had  to  bear  "some  of  the  wont 
TlUflcatdon— even  obscenity — that  Tve  seen 
or  beard"  in  36  yean  of  ooverlcg  the  White 
House. 

Why  such  concern  with  tbe  almost  com- 
monplace ridicule  of  not  Just  today's  pres- 
ident but  of  others  who  have  served  in  re- 
cent yean? 

Par  one  basic  reason,  a  psychological 
change — a  sweep  of  rebellion  through  aU 
ages  and  all  races  and  religions — has  come. 
Rebellion  Is  t>elng  "enjoyed"  without  sound 
preporaUon  of  purposes.  It  la  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  logical  argument  and  patient 
penuasion.  It  Is  practloed  by  many  not  ready 
to  accept  or  ready  to  face  the  reeiilts  of  their 
actions. 

Merrlman  Smith  witnessing  much  of  ac- 
Uon,  parUculorly  tbe  vlllflcaUon  of  President 
Johnson,  warns.  "This  Is  not  enlightened 
social  change,  or  legitimate  dissent  or  revolu- 
tion. It  Is  anarchy,  bom  of  a  highly  permis- 
sive atmosphere  in  which  freedom,  at  Umes 
seems  to  be  working  against  the  very  things 
for  which  freedom  suppoeely  stands." 

This  is  the  analysts  oj  a  man  familiar  with 
this  nation's  modem  government,  a  "\aj\  who 
has  hod  greet  personal  loes  In  the  oonfllot 
which  now  brings  from  a  minority  a  real 
anarchic  protest. 

This  TlllflcaUon  Merrlman  Smith  cities 
must  stop,  now!  The  halt  cannot  come  on 
the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  that 
there  are  known.  IdenUflable  enemies  of  these 
United  States.  It  must  be  stopped  at  borne, 
by  American  cltlssens  sucb  as  you  and  I. 


Mary  Gark  Wiu  State  Spcltiac  Bee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wxacoNBiN 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  BTEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mary  Clark,  of  Ripon,  Wis.,  Is 
another  of  the  lon^  list  of  Sixth  Dis- 
trict students  that  have  been  recognised 
statewide  and  nationally  for  their  out- 
standing achievements. 

Mary  has  won  the  State  spelling  bee, 
and  I  Join  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict In  congratulating  her  and  wlsh- 
ln«  her  the  best  of  luck  In  the  national 
contest  to  be  held  In  June.  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Fond  du  Lac  Common- 
wealth Reporteo".  and  one  from  the  Ash- 
kosh  Northwestern  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

(From   the  Fond  du  Iac    (Wis.)    Common- 
wealth Reporter,  May  10.  19671 
Rn^K   Has   Uabt   Class   Dat 
RtPON- — 'Mary  Clark  Day"  was  held  Tuee- 
day  at  St   Patrick's  Elementary  School  here 
In  honor  of  Mary's  winning  the  state  spelling 
bee  held  at  Madison  Saturday. 

Aa  srlnner  of  the  state  speUing  bee,  Mary 
wUl  be  entitled  to  a  trip  to  Washington,  DC, 
June  6-10  to  compete  In  the  natlooaJ  spelling 
bee  with  72  other  contestants  from  tiirough- 
out  tbe  country.  She  also  received  a  set  of 
World  Book  Encyclopedias  in  addition  to 
the  trophy  which  was  presented  to  her  by 
Don  Davles,  M&dlson,  director  of  the  state 
i^wlllng  bee,  at  a  acbooi  program. 

The  multipurpose  room  was  decorated  with 
oolorful  streamera.  a  map  of  Wlaconaln  with 
Bt.  Patrick's  School  on  it  and  a  sign  oalling 
attenti<»i  to  the  "Mary  Clark  Day."  All  stu- 
denu  at  the  school  attended  tbe  program  to 
which  Mayor  John  Adamakl  d  Rlpon  was 
Invited. 


A  2500 
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An  dthUi  (radar  mX.  St.  Patriclfi  BchMi, 
Vary  flfmUed  tvoicbaaoop*''  oorreoUj  uid 
"Inrstvut*"  »  win  ui«  cliMnplomliJp.  Thl* 
l«  tba  arat  T>u  St.  PKWckl  bM  oompMMl 
In  til*  ttaU  bM. 

IProm  the  0>hkadi  (WU.)  Northwestern, 

iUl  10.  1»«71 

Ma«t  CL»«it  o»  Riron  Wms  SiiTi  SrnxiKO 

Ba  Ckowk 

Bm>i«— It   WM   M«rT   Cl»r»   D»T    »»   »«■ 

Patrick  Pmrochlal  School  In  lUpon  Tue«<l«y. 

in  honor  of  her  ichlevement  a*  Wlacomln 

spelling  champion  In  the  itate  apelllng  bea 

Saturday  at  Madison. 

Don  Davlea  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Sunday 
Journal  and  director  of  the  state  project,  pre- 
sented a  large  trophy  to  Mary  In  the  preeenca 
of  her  parenta.  Mr.  and  Mim.  Joe  aark: 
school  principals.  Sister  Dorothea  and  Edgar 
Sherman,  the  latter  of  Junior  high;  Mayor 
John  Adamakl;  the  Her.  Loula  Zlck,  parish 
prleat,  and  the  entire  school  and  faculty. 

Sara  Jan©  Jonaa,  claea  prealdent,  made  tb* 
Introductory  speech  that  opened  the  assem- 
bly, following  singing  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner-  She  Introduced  Don  Davles  and 
Mayor  Adamskl.  and  the  school  aang_  an 
original  song  "Congratulations  to  You."* 

An  eighth  grader.  Biary  Is  the  flrat  of  St. 
Patricks  students  to  enter  a  speUlng  bee  and 
defeated  Kimball  Schulta.  Junior  high,  to 
determine  BJpon's  representotlve. 

Mary  will  receive  an  all-eipense  trip  to 
Washington.  DC  .  June  S-10.  to  participate 
in  the  national  contest.  She  also  won  a  sat 
of  World  Book  Encyclopedlaa.  and  other 
preaanta  and  cards.  On»  of  them  said  "Tou 
lamt  weU." 

Mary  waa  one  of  «7  cooteatanta  who  en- 
tered the  staU  *Tjee."  repreeenting  all  but  11 
eountlea  In  the  Stat*.  All  were  fine  spellers, 
D«»lee  said,  but  Mary  speUed  "broncho- 
scope'correctly.  then  also  speUed  "Inrete- 
rate"  to  clinch  the  prlne.  Just  for  the  record, 
she  alao  bad  to  spell  Interpolated,  amelio- 
rate, algebraic,  masquerade,  aagaclon*.  and 
discomfiture,  among  other  bard  and  leea 
usual  worde.  »___. 

Meg  Churchill,  an  eighth  grader  fro<n 
Madison,  was  the  runnerup.  She  failed  when 
she  put  an  "I"  to  bronchoscope. 

Mary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark.  Davles  and 
tsadwra  dln*d  at  the  Republican  Oouse  fol- 
lowing the  achool  assembly.  Mr.  and  B*ra. 
Clazlt  will  accompany  their  daughter  to 
Waahlngton.  The  national  winner  will  haTa 
further  honors,  spend  some  time  In  New 
Totlt,  go  to  "Ttxpo  67-  and  appear  on  the  Bd 
SnlUTan  Show. 


Tout  OklakoBUf  Write  ea  Partr'i  RoU 
ia  Fntau* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

«r  OKUkBOM* 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Uay  22.  1967 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
young  people  or  Uila  country  are  think- 
ing, and  thinking  very  seriously,  about 
our  future  as  a  nation  and  the  role  of 
our  political  Instltutlona  In  that  future. 
This  was  clearly  evidenced  to  me  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  May  21,  when  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  winners  In 
an  essay  contest  recently  sponsored  by 
the  Muskogee  County  Dcmocradc  Wom- 
en's Club.  The  two  young  men  and  the 
young  womaji  who  appeared  and  read 
tbelr  t&myt  mt  a  tea  given  In  Muskogee 


have  gone  directly  to  the  he*rt  of  some 
of  the  basic  truths  In  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  first-prize  winner  In  the  contest. 
John  Gregory  Thomas,  lives  on  Route  5. 
Muskogee.  Okla. 

The  second-prize  winner,  Miss  KaTcn 
Elaine  Moore,  live*  at  211  David  Lane  In 
Muskogee.  The  third-prize  winner,  Jack 
Shields.  Jr^  lives  at  221  North  14th 
Street  in  Muskogee.  Okla. 

Their  essays  follow: 
The  Dsmoowtic  Paktt  *wd  tbb  Pctwes  of 

(By  John  Gregory  Thomss) 
Aq  elghCeenth  cantury  0«rtn&n  author 
one*  said.  "The  world  li  easentlftlly  what  men 
of  gcnlua  make  it.  Let  tia  be  men  of  genlu» 
fcnd  m»Jt«  It  what  we  choose."  '  The  author 
ezpreased  a  very  profound  truth.  The  few  In- 
dlylduala  who  lead  other*  around  them  ac- 
tually shape  the  course  of  future  evente.  It 
Is  the  men  of  genius,  our  leaders,  that  remake 
the  world  in  the  way  they  wlah.  Throughout 
the  hlatory  of  our  great  nation  there  ha*  been 
a  group  ot  men,  men  of  genuu,  that  have 
shaped  and  moulded  the  American  eoclety. 
These  great  leaders  have  always  upheld  the 
individual  as  the  moat  important  element  In 
our  country.  They  have  fought  for  hli  right* 
and  protected  his  claims.  They  have,  in  short, 
touUt  and  maintained  a  country  based  on 
p«nonsa  freedom  and  prlvUege.  These  men. 
the  great  Democratic  leaders  of  our  past,  have 
insured  the  strength  and  the  unity  of  our 
nation. 

These  men  and  women  of  genius  have  built 
a  country  unequalled  in  the  pages  of  hlatwy. 
Much  has  been  achieved,  yet  there  are  stiU 
mountain*  to  climb.  Poverty  stUl  permeates 
entire  regions.  The  struggle  for  personal 
equality  is  matched  only  by  the  fight  with 
lAwleaaneu.  America  Is  struggling  with  com- 
munism for  the  world.  The«e  mountains  are 
Indeed  higher  than  any  before  them.  Our 
country  newls  men  of  ability  to  reach  the 
summit. 

The  future  of  our  country  lies  In  the  hands 
of  Its  leaders.  The  hopes  of  the  people  Ue  In 
the  E>emocraUc  Party.  This  party  wUl  play 
In  the  future  the  part  It  has  so  often  playxl 
in  the  past— leading  the  country  when  It  U 
mow  neceseary.  The  Democratic  Ideal  of  per- 
sonal. Individual  freedom,  coupled  with  the 
gBnlus  of  tta  people  wUI  make  America  even 
greater.  The  genius  ot  the  Democratic  Party 
can  only  make  Americas  future  brighter  and 
mora  secure. 

TH«   DSMOCBATK  P*«TT   AlfO  TH»  FUTUH   OF 

OtTB  CouwrmT 
(By  Karen  E:ialne  Moore) 

freedom  Is  such  a  precious  word,  a  word 
that  moct  citizens  of  our  country  take  for 
granted.  This  valusible  word  conslsU  of  only 
two  syllables,  "free"  meaning  Independent 
in  mind  and  body:  "dom"  meaning  Judge- 
ment. When  these  two  words  are  Joined 
forming  "freedom"  the  deftnlUon  la  inde- 
pendent Judgement  or  independent  actions. 

The  political  phnoeoprfiy  of  the  Democratic 
Party  grew  out  of  Thomas  Jeffereon's  strug- 
gles in  the  Brat  decade  of  our  nation's  his- 
tory to  make  the  United  States  a  "free"  and 
"democratic"  nation.  The  Democratic  Party 
does  not  pretend  to  promise  that  all  persona 
will  be  regarded  as  equal  In  ability.  It  rec- 
ognize* that  there  are  vaet  differences  in 
abUlty.  Nor  does  it  promise  all  wUl  be  equal 
In  wealth  oc  earning  power.  But  It  doe* 
pledge  equalitv  of  opportunity. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  believed 
In  giving  the  worklngman  chance*  for  im- 
proving his  earning  power  and  wfirklng  con- 


ditions. Many  of  the  needed  reforms  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  work,  hours,  the 
amount  of  pay.  and  other  matters  vital  to 
the  everyday  life  and  economic  well  being  of 
the  worklngman  has  been  Introduced  toy  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  future  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
of  this  nation  lies  through  the  educational 
opportunities  offered  to  the  young  people. 
Education  alms  at  raising  the  level  of  in- 
0(»ne  and  privileges  for  all  social  classes. 

The  future  of  the  Democratic  Party  wUI 
always  be  bright  because  It  Is  a  working- 
man's  party.  This  party  also  alms  at  pro- 
viding the  minimum  protections  for  life, 
comfort,  safety,  and  welfare  to  all.  These 
Ideals  will  always  live  ond  grow  stronger  as 
the  years  pass.  Ability  will  always  be  recog- 
nised and  achievement  will  always  be  re- 
warded by  the  Democratic  Party.  The  future 
of  the  Democratic  Party  wUl  remain  secure 
because  of  Its  policies,  beliefs,  and  with  God's 
guidance. 

The  Deuockattc  Paarr  and  mm  Purtrai  or 
Oca  C!otrKTaT 
(By  Jack  Shields) 
Thomas  Jefferaon  once  aald.  "Democracy 
can  be  no  stronger  than  the  snllghtment  of 
lU'  people."  Prom  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tions political  history,  to  the  present  date, 
the  Democratic  party  has  played  a  leading 
role  In  government.  It  has  not  only  been  the 
the  way  to  a  more  prosperous  and  beautiful 
naUon.  By  getting  to  the  "grass  rooU"  level 
of  the  American  cltlsen.  It  has  lead  the  way 
out  of  poverty  and  Into  prtjaperlty. 

Beyond  any  doubt,  we  must  realise  that 
the  Democratic  party  holds  the  key  to  the 
future  of  our  country,  and  this  key  will  be 
turned  by  the  young  democratic  generation 
of  today.  Por  the  youth  of  today  will  become 
the  leaden  of  tomorrow. 

Prom  such  organizations  as  the  "Young 
Democrats,"  we  the  young,  learn  how  our 
government  Is  run  and  what  a  great  responsi- 
bility the  Democratic  party  has.  We  also 
begin  to  realize  that  the  majority  party  holds 
the  stability  of  our  Government  system  in 
tu  hands.  The  leaders  of  our  D««nocraUc 
party  have  proven  themselves  to  the  voters, 
not  only  through  legislation  but  In  the  lead- 
ership of  th««  United  SUte*. 

So  we  see  that  through  the  enllgbtment  of 
our  young  generaUon  of  Democrats  today. 
the  Democratic  party  o*  tomoTTOw  will  be- 
come the  greatest  era  in  the  history  of  o\ir 
Nation, 

The  future  and  prosperity  of  our  country 
depends  upon  the  Democratic  party  as  a 
whole  and  the  young  generation  to  come. 


May  22,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAi.iroKrrxA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2Z,  1967 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  a 
good  time  for  UjS.  tourists  to  sUy  away 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  reason 
Is  that  they  may  get  into  trouble.  The 
second  reason  Is  that  the  foreign  ex- 
change the  Soviet  Union  gaixis  from 
tourism  helps  finance  its  military  aid  to 
North  Vietnam,  which  Is  turned  against 
American  fighting  men. 
I  am  Issuing  the  following  press  re- 
oontalnlng  this  warning : 


U.3.  Touai»iB  Waskh)  AcAtMST  Varrs  to 

SOVTKT   UKTON 

Rep.  Craig  Hoamer  has  advised  Amerlcaiu 
with  oversea*  travel  plans  this  year  "to  stay 
sway  from  the  Soviet  Union." 

He  said  1»  Is  certain  that  some  of  the  60.000 
American  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
dicted for  this  year  will  get  Into  "rlgged-up" 
trouble.  "Just  how  many  and  how  serlotu 
Ume  alone  will  Ull."  Hosmer  added. 

■Kremlin  watchers  are  convinced  that  the 
unusual  number  of  high  level  meetings  going 
on  m  Moscow  of  late  can  be  Interpreted  with 
foreboding.  It  Is  almost  a  sure  thing  that  the 
subject  of  these  discussions  Is  intensifying 
bad  relations  with  the  United  States.  In 
times  of  tension  tourist*  moke  ideal  pawns." 
the  Congressman  added. 

Hosmer  also  objected  to  U-S.  tourism  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  grounds  "It  helps  finance 
the  kUUng  and  wounding  of  Americans  in 
Viet  Nam." 

Hoamer  estimated  ^he  average  American 
tourist  Is  worth  about  SI. 000  In  foreign  ex- 
change to  the  Kremlin.  Some  50,000  U.8.  visi- 
tors means  »50.000.000  added  to  Kremlin  cof- 
fers. He  calculated  that  number  of  dollars 
"would  finance  five  per-cent  of  the  one  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  Soviet  mUltary  aid  U> 
North  Viet  Nam  which  supplies  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  forces  with  80  per-cent  of  their  weap- 
ons." 

He  added,  "translated  Into  hardware  for 
use  against  American  fighting  men  that 
amount  will  buy  26  MIG-ai's.  or  200  SAM 
missile  Bites,  or  0.000  SAM  missiles." 

"Put  another  way.  this  t&O  million  spfent 
by  American  citlsens  will  purchase  thou- 
sands of  recolUess  rifle*,  heavy  machine  guns. 
mortars,  rockets,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  submachine  guns,  hand  grenades  and  nfles 
for  the  Viet  Cong." 

To  bock  up  bis  warning  of  personal  dan- 
gers to  tourists  Hosmer  cited  a  State  De- 
partment tourist  bulletin  issued  in  March 
affirming  Soviet  Interest  "In  exchanging  Im- 
prisoned American  tourists  for  Soviet  citizens 
convicted  of  e«plonage  In  the  United  States." 
The  bulleUn  also  stated,  "there  Is  tome  basis 
for  surmUlng  that  the  Soviet  authorities' 
treatment  of  Americans  accused  of  violating 
their  laws  and  regulations  fcs  harsher  In  pe- 
riods of  strained  bilateral  relations  than 
would  normally  b«  the  case." 

In  addition  to  the  State  I>epartment 
bulletin  the  foregoing  also  Is  based  In 
part  on  the  May  15  Washington  Report 
of  the  American  Security  Council,  ex- 
tracts from  which  follow: 
Ths  Con-  or  TomzsK  to  thi  Sovxet  Utnxm 
(By  DeWitt  S.  Copp) 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Issued  a  four-page  warning  to  Ameri- 
can dtlxens  planning  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  coming  tourist  season.  The 
release  was  entitled  "lYavel  to  the  Soviet 
Union"  and  following  a  list  of  Do's  and 
Dont's,  It  stated:  "There  is  some  basis  for 
surmising  that  the  Soviet  authorities'  treat- 
ment of  Americans  accused  of  violating  their 
laws  and  regulations  is  harsher  in  periods  of 
strained  bilateral  relations  than  would  nor- 
mally be  the  case.  There  have  been  Indica- 
tions of  Soviet  Interest  In  exchanging  Im- 
prisoned American  tourists  for  Soviet  citi- 
zens convicted  of  espionage  In  the  United 
States.  Also,  the  government -controlled  press 
in  the  U.8&Jt.,  reflecting  the  Soviet  desire 
lo  permit  only  controlled  contacts  between 
Soviet  dtlEens  and  visiting  Americans,  has 
recently  carried  stories  apparently  designed 
to  be  public  warnings  that  many  tourists  and 
other  visitors  from  the  United  States  were 
collecting  intelligence  Information." 

A  year  prior  to  this  moet  recent  warning, 
the  State  Department  bad  issued  a  similar 
dr»cument  built  on  the  some  three  premises — 
strained  relations,  exchange  of  arrested  citi- 
zens and  espionage.  AU  three  were  vaUd  then 


and  ore  now.  and  the  only  question  might 
be— When  In  the  past  twenty  years  have  re- 
lations between  the  U^.  and  the  UjS-SR.  not 
been  strained?  Perhaps  the  answer  Is  one  of 
degree,  but  looking  at  the  last  five  years 
starting  with  the  Cuban  mlsalle  crisis  it  la 
possible  to  examine  a  number  of  spedflc 
cases  and  thereby  in  one  faahlon  measure 
the  degree  of  "strained  bUateral  relations." 

In  1963.  Professor  Predertck  C.  Barghoom 
of  Yale,  taking  part  In  the  Cultural  Ex- 
change Program,  waa  framed  by  the  Soviets 
on  espionage  charges.  In  1064.  Peter  lender- 
man.  a  tourist,  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
In  a  labor  camp  following  a  traffic  accident  in 
which  a  Russian  was  killed.  In  ises,  there 
was  the  Newcomb  Mott  cose  which  ended 
In  Motfa  unexplained  death  while  In  Soviet 
hands.  Similarly.  In  196«.  there  was  the  case 
of  Thomas  C.  Dawson.  Peace  Corps  member, 
who  Inadvertently  crossed  the  Irani  an -Soviet 
frontier  and  was  Jailed.  Shortly  thereafter. 
ex-army  UeutenanU  Craddock  M.  Ollmour, 
Jr.  and  Buel  Ray  Wortham,  Jr.  were  arrested 
at  the  Soviet- Finnish  border .  They  were 
charged  with  exchanging  money  on  the  black 
market  and  stealing  a  souvenir  while  tourists 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Wortham  recently 
claimed  he  and  his  friend  Ollmour  had  been 
framed  by  the  KGB,  The  Soviet  Committee 
on  Slate  Security,  and,  as  In  the  Mott  case. 
the  purpoae  of  the  exercise  was  to  exchange 
them  for  convicted  Soviet  spy  Igor  A,  Ivanov. 
Since  Ivanov's  conviction  in  December.  IBM, 
he  has  been  free  on  SIOO.OOO  bail  pending  the 
apepal  of  his  30-year  sentence.  He  Is  the  only 
Soviet  cltlKen  In  the  United  SUtcs  so  charged 
and  his  KGB  superiors  arc  anxious  to  bring 
him  home.  Finally.  In  November.  1966.  there 
was  the  Sovlet-Csech  kidnapping  of  Ameri- 
can   citizen   Vladimir    Kar.an-Komarek. 

In  all  of  these  caees,  with  the  exception  of 
Newcomb  Mott.  the  arrected  Individuals  came 
home  again  safely  after  having  suffered  vary- 
ing degrees  of  economic  blackmail,  hardship 
and  mental  torture.  Each  cose  offers  its  own 
validity  to  the  State  Department's  compre- 
hensive warning  and  each  received  consider- 
able attention  in  the  U.S.  press,  as  well  as 
airing  on  radio  and  TV. 

However,  since  1D64,  when  the  Consular 
Convention  was  signed  between  the  XJS..  and 
the  U3.S.R.,  there  have  been  approximately 
twenty  other  incidents  In  which  American 
tourists  have  been  detained  by  the  KGB. 
They  are  unreported  cases  because  those  de- 
tained were  held  only  briefly.  In  moat  In- 
stances the  victim  was  totally  Innocent  at 
any  wrong  doing  or  hod  mistakenly  broken 
m  Soviet  regulation. 

Last  year,  despite  the  SUte  Department's 
warning,  which  came  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  vicious  deatli  of  Newcomb  Mott.  It  la 
estimated  that  at  least  34.000  Americans 
visited  the  Soviet  Union.  This  year,  according 
to  the  Soviets,  the  number  Is  expected  to 
double. 

One  might  argue  that  of  aU  the  American 
tourists  who  have  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1963.  only  an  Inflnltealmal  nimiber  have 
run  afoul  of  the  KGB  in  either  a,  minor  or 
a  major  way  and  that  recent  Senate  ratlflca- 
tlon^  of  the  Consular  Treaty  wUl  offer  a 
greater  measure  of  protection  lo  the  traveler 
in  the  future.  This  may  be  true,  but  as  the 
SUte  Department  has  pointed  out.  anjf 
American  tourist  Is  vulnerable  during  periods 
ot  "strained  bilateral  reUtlons."  Such  vul- 
nerability has  nothing  to  do  with  Soviet 
legality,  nor  does  ratification  of  the  Consular 
Treaty  protect  the  victim  from  reaping  any 
harsh  effect  of  Kremlin  policy. 

Further,  all  Intourlst  giildes  who  squire 
American  tourists  around  Soviet  cities  are 
KGB -connected.  Some  are  actual  agents  of 
the  secret  police.  All  are  required  to  report 
to  their  superiors  on  the  sutemenU  and 
behavior  of  their  VS.  charges. 

Since  the  Soviet  leadership  Is  faced  wltti 
the  growing  problem  of  Internal  public  fv- 
ment  which  tourism  £ast  and  West  can  only 


help  to  stimulate,  the  question  arise* — "Why 
do  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  permit  tourUm?" 
A  fca-mer  United  SUtea  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union  put  It  to  me  this  way:  "The 
thing  the  Soviets  want  from  us  more  than 
anything  else  today  is  'valuu' — foreign  ex- 
chan^.  One  way  they  get  It  Is  through 
tourism." 

One  reason  the  Soviet  Union  Is  anxious  to 
stimulate  tourism  and  thua  "valuU"  Is  be- 
cause It  Is  supplying,  at  the  cost  of  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  a  year,  about  80  percent  of 
the  weaponry  now  being  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  If  on  estimated  50.000  Americans 
do  visit  the  Soviet  Union  this  summer,  it  will 
bring  the  Soviet  coffers  roughly  Olty  million 
dollars. 

Thus  It  can  be  said  that  American  tour1»m 
to  the  U,S.S.R..  whether  sponsored  by  the 
OEC  to  strengthen  cultural  bonds  or  what- 
ever else,  will  produce  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  35 
Mia-3r6.  or  300  SAM  mlssUe  sites,  or  6,000 
SAM  missiles.  Or.  to  put  it  in  another  con- 
text, this  SO  million  dollars  spent  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  snu  purchase  for  the  Viet  Cong 
thousand*  of  recolUess  rifles,  heavy  machine 
guns,  mortars,  rockeu.  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  submarine  guns,  band  grenades  and 
rifles. 

There  are  stlU  other  ways  In  which  the 
Soviets  can  spend  the  dollars  of  American 
tourisU  to  good  Communist  advanUge.  In 
a  speech  given  scant  press  attention,  Senator 
Peter  H-  Domlnlck  of  Colorado  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  April  13,  1967:  "I  have 
learned  that  the  Cuban  merchant  ship,  Cerro 
Pelado,  left  the  northern  Cuban  port  of 
Marlel  lost  December  and  carried  Cuban 
troops,  arms,  and  ammunition  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Now  four  SAM  mobile  units  with  Cuban 
crews  are  operating  in  North  Vleuiam.  Also, 
In  December  a  lO.OOO-ton  Russian  ship  left 
that  same  port  carrying  mortars,  light  artil- 
lery, medium  unks.  rifles,  and  ammunition 
to  Hanoi.  The  fact  Is  that  Russia  not  only 
has  turned  Cuba  Into  a  potent  base  for  sub- 
version—with at  least  43  guerrilla  training 
camps  turning  out  more  than  10.000  guer- 
rillas a  year — but  also  into  a  vast  ammuni- 
tion depot  by  which  its  wars  of  national  Ub- 
eratlon  are  suppUod  .  .  .  ninety  mUes  from 
the  United  Sutes." 

What  betur  way  for  the  Soviets  to  utilize 
"valuU"  offered  by  American  ddiens? 

In  shorts  American  tourism  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  last  year  and  this,  hears  an  addi- 
tional coet  to  the  nation.  It  helps  to  pay  ths 
price  to  kill  our  servioemen  figbUng  Commu- 
nist aggression  In  Vietnam. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GARDNER 

or  Morm  cabouha 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  BEPRESKNT ATI  V  E9 

Monday.  May  22.  19S7 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  coUeagues  attention  to  a 
recent  article  which  appeared  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Education  Bulletin,  published  by 
the  .American  InsUtute  for  Economic 
Research.  This  article,  entitled  "The 
Functional  Failure  of  Thrift  Institu- 
tions," describes  how  we,  as  saven,  lose 
20  times  as  much  In  buying  power  as  was 
lost  by  depositors  during  the  great  de- 
pression of  1920. 

I  submit  this  article  for  reprint  In  the 
CoNCBEssioHU,  RicoRB.  and  urge  all  o( 
my  colleagues  to  carefuBy  read  this  el- 
ement essay : 
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Tm  TirNcnoNu,  FAii.inut  or  Tmxrr  iMwrt- 

rtmoMs — Satcb*  Loar  937  BxLUON  or  Btrr- 

XNQ  Pown  EN   1B66 

In  tiM  jMn  from  1030  to  1B33.  Inclusive. 
neaj-lT  10.000  bftnkj  f^ed.  mnd  thla  wu  40 
percent  of  ttia  numbcT  In  existence  in  1939. 
Id  marked  oontr&«t.  only  an  Insignificant 
number  have  failed,  technically,  since  World 
War  II.  The  toCaJ  from  1M7  through  19<15, 
Inclualve.  waa  only  63. 

In  iplte  of  tbe  seemingly  favorable  official 
record  of  bank  suspensions  or  failures  In  re- 
cent decades,  the  losses  to  saTen  who  have 
depended  on  thrift  institutions  have  been 
astroDomlcal.  The  loss  of  buying  power,  that 
Is.  the  loss  of  real  wealth  by  savers  since 
193B.  resulted  from  the  prolonged  depreci- 
ation ot  the  dollar,  which  today  has  only 
about   40  percent  of   Its   1939  buying  power. 

LoasM  to  depositors  In  the  1929-1933  years 
totaled  *1J  billion.  Savers.  Including  life 
inaurance  poUcy-hoIdera.  lost  937  billion  In 
19M.  Tbuj,  in  that  year  alone,  savers'  losses 
were  30  tlmee  as  great  as  losses  to  depositors 
during  the  Oreat  Depression. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  l06*es  incurred  by 
savers,  greater  amounts  were  lost  by  tbe  po- 
tential beneficiaries  of  life  insurance  In  the 
United  States.  Kven  excluding  the  life  Insur- 
ance provided  by  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, the  total  of  life  insurance  policies  held 
by  VJR.  dtlaens  recently  exceeded  tl.lOO  btl- 
Uon  (91. 1  trlUlon) .  Tbe  loes  in  buying  power 
eubtlj  "embeEsJed"  from  this  smount  was 
•35  bUUon  in  one  year  at  the  1066  rate  of 
depredation  ot  the  doUar. 

In  order  to  calculate  tbe  total  actual  loM 
to  saTers  currently  and  the  potential  future 
loss  to  beneflclartes  one  should  allow  for  the 
fact  that  port  of  the  potential  loes  duplicates 
loss  already  calculated  on  the  cash  valuea  of 
inaurance  policies  and  penaloQ  plans  u 
shown  In  the  table.  This  loss  was  (9  3  blUlon 
In  19M  and  Is  Included  In  the  ^37  bUllon 
total  previously  indicated.  Therefore,  the 
oomblned  current  lossee  to  savers  and  poten- 
y-Xtml  ioesM  to  beneQclarles  was  tSS.?  bllUon 
In  lOM.  This  substantially  exceeds  the  •43.4 
billion  that  Individuals  added  to  their  sav- 
ings in  that  year. 

'nie  table  on  page  9  shows  the  accumu- 
lated total  of  savings  In  each  year  from  104O 
to  date.  Also  shown  are  the  percentage  de- 
creases In  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
and  the  lo«  of  purchasing  power  by  savers 
In  each  year.  The  total  of  such  leases  since 
tbe  beginning  of  1040  is  more  than  300  times 
the  law«  to  depositors  during  1»2»  to  1033. 

UOW   TBklfT   nrVriTUTlONB   KAVB   PAILCD 

The  loeses  by  savers  since  Wcnrld  War  n 
have  b««n  so  great  as  clearly  to  evidence 
failure  on  the  part  of  thrift  Institutions  to 
perform  a  primary  economic  function.  In 
order  to  dUIerenuace  such  failure  from  the 
technical  suspensions  or  failures  during  the 
years  of  Che  Great  Depression,  we  ihsJl  apply 
the  name  "fxinctlonai  failure"  to  thU  aspect 
of  the  performance  of  thrift  institutions 
since  World  War  n. 

Both  savers  and  the  managers  of  thrift 
Institutions  are  accustomed  to  keeping  their 
recoTds  in  terms  of  dollars  without  simul- 
taneously referring  to  what  a  dollar  will  buy 
In  the  Nation's  markeU.  However,  underly- 
ing this  veil  of  money,  bidden  by  what  has 
appropriately  been  named  "the  money  Il- 
lusion." are  the  tangible  things  and  the  less 
tangible  but  equally  necessary  services  re- 
quired tor  existence. 

Savers  receive  money  Incomes  from  various 
sources,  but  fen-  the  most  part  of  their  In- 
cocnes  represent  claims  on  things  currently 
processed.  The  automobile  worker  In  a  De- 
troit factory,  for  example,  receives  in  his 
pay  envelope  each  week  bis  share  of  the 
automobiles  or  autotnoblle  parts  that  he  has 
helped  to  process  during  tbe  week.  Ttie  cur- 
rency or  check  In  bis  pay  envelope,  as  the 
case  may  be,  simply  Is  a  claim  on  any  things 
or  services  currently  available  In  the  mar- 


keta  equal  In  value  to  bis  share  of  the  factory 

OU^fUt. 

When  such  %  worker  adds  to  his  deposits 
in  a  savlnga  bank,  or  pays  a  life  Insurance 
prwnlum.  he  obtains  a  contract  that  might  be 
described   as  follows: 

"I.  John  Doe.  hereby  deliver  a  claim  on 
ro.y  share  o^  things  and  services  in  the  Na- 
tion's markets  with  the  understanding  that, 
at  some  future  time  equivalent  things  or 
services  will  be  provided  by  the  thrift  insti- 
tution. Until  then,  I  shall  be  entitled  to 
interest  as  my  share  of  whatever  benefits  are 
derived  by  others  from  the  temporary  use 
(which  may  be  for  a  long  period)  of  the 
things  that  I  otherwise  could  claim  today." 

Surely  something  like  the  contract  sug- 
gested is  what  every  saver  has  been  encour- 
aged, by  thrift  institutions,  to  believe  that  he 
has.  II.  instead  of  such  an  implied  contract, 
a  specifically  worded  contract  had  Informed 
savers  two  decades  ago  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  their  savings  In  the  subsequent 
30  years,  tbe  business  of  thrift  Institutions 
would  be  much  smaller  today.  Moreover,  we 
believe  that  only  the  hope  of  most  savers 
that  developments  will  be  dUfcrent  In  the 
next  30  years  accounts  for  the  trust  that  sav- 
ers sull  appear  to  have  in  thrift  institutions. 

In  parts  of  Europe  where  currencies  have 
depreciated  greatly  In  the  memory  of  those 
still  living,  few  will  buy  life  Insurance,  and 
savings  Institutions  arc  virtually  nonexist- 
ent. For  example,  the  Insurance  in  force  per 
family  In  Prance  Is  only  about  one  thirty- 
fifth  of  that  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  In  West 
Germany  ii  about  the  same  as  that  In  Ptance. 
Of  all  the  nations  In  the  world,  only  In  the 
United  States  have  by  far  the  most  of  the 
families  substantial  amounts  of  savings  and 
life  Insurance  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  most  families  In  any  other  na- 
tion had  even  remotely  comparable  personal 
reasons  to  oppose  depreciation  of  the 
currency. 

THX  THXCAT  TO  THSirT  IHSTrrUTIOMS 

During  19M  ao  many  savers  became  aware 
of  the  urgent  need  to  obtain  a  greater  re- 
turn on  their  aavlngs  that  the  outflow  from 
time  and  savings  deposiu  almost  reached 
panic  proportions,  and  the  life  Insurance 
companies  were  not  Immune.  Demands  by 
policyholders  for  loons  Increased  at  a  nearly 
unprecedented  rate. 

Some  managers  of  thrift  Institutions  may 
assume  that  their  IBM  experience  reflected 
merely  the  higher  interest  rates  generally 
prevailing  and  that  moet  savers  were  un- 
aware of  the  subtle  "embeszJement"  ot  their 
savings  s«  the  dollar  depreciated  during  the 
year.  In  view  of  the  housewives'  boycotts  of 
food  stores  In  many  cities,  however,  we  sus- 
pect that  savers  generally  may  be  more  aware 
of  developments  than  are  the  managers  of 
mskny  thrift  institutions  themselves. 

Any  moralist  could  discuss  at  some  length 
the  ethical  position  of  those  who  compla- 
cently keep  silent  while  the  savings  they 
supposedly  guard  are  "embezsiled."  We  shall 
leave  that  aspect  ot  the  matter  to  the  moral- 
Uts.  and  to  the  victims  of  continued  inflating. 

We  simply  point  out  to  the  managers  of 
thrift  institutions  the  deadly  nature  of  tbe 
Inflation  trap.  For  many  years  It  makes  life 
much  simpler  tor  inveeto^  and  lenders  of 
other  people's  money.  Excessive  mortgages  on 
speculative  properties.  Jerry-built  houses, 
grandiose  condominiums,  and  promoters' 
dreams  of  commercial  projects  all  can  be 
made  financially  sound  In  due  course  if  the 
dollar  continues  to  depreciate  for  a  long 
smough  period.  No  wonder  most  managers 
of  thrift  institutions  have  become  compla- 
cent and  do  not  object  to  the  decay  of  the 
dollar. 

Bueh  managers,  however,  are  overlooking 
an  important  fact  of  eoontunic  life.  In  the 
long  run.  every  economic  institution  that 
foils  to  perform  Ita  prtmary  function  per- 


ishes. The  functlosuU  failure  of  thrift  insti- 
tutions boa  become  Increasingly  c^>vious. 

The  managers  may  protest  that  not  they 
but  the  Oovemment.  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  or  some  other  agency  Is  responsible 
for  the  decny  of  tbe  dollar.  Savers,  however, 
may  well  ask:  Who.  If  not  the  self -appointed 
guardians  of  their  savings,  should  be  expected 
to  'man  the  borrlcadee"  in  defense  of  sound 
money?  Can  the  dealers  in  dollars  evade 
reaponsiblilty  for  the  quality  of  the  dollars 
In  which  they  deal? 

Experience  elsewhere  In  the  world  provides 
tbe  answer  to  such  questions.  Granted  that 
moet  managers  of  thrift  institutions  little 
understand  the  money-credit  Juggling  called 
inflation:  nevertheless,  their  Institutions  will 
perish  or  at  least  greatly  decrease  in  eco- 
nomic importance  If  recent  trends  continue. 
In  1066  they  had  a  hint  as  to  what  the  out- 
come might  be.  Unleas  tbey  remedy  their 
functional  failure  their  bleak  future  may 
contrvfit  sliarply  with  their  prosperous  past 
A  portion  of  the  public's  savings  Is  In 
mortgages,  bonds,  snd  Other  fixed -dollar- 
value  assets  that  are  not  held  by  the  thrift 
institutions  discussed  above.  However,  by  for 
the  largest  portion  of  total  savings  (more 
than  two-thlrdi  of  the  ^42-8  blUlon  total  In 
1966)  Is  held  by  such  Institutions. 

No  longer  Is  It  reasonable  to  assimie  that 
prudent  investments  in  common  stocks  or 
real  estate  would  counteract  the  "embezzl- 
ing" etfectB  of  a  depreciating  dollar.  In  1066 
when  the  dollar  lost  more  than  3  percent  of 
Its  buying  power,  the  market  value  of  all 
conmion  stocks  decreased  about  30  percent. 
Real  estate  prlcea  In  many  instances  are  far 
above  bargain  levels. 

Apparently,  there  will  be  no  effective  pro- 
tection for  savers  until  sound  money  redeem- 
able  In  gold  on  demand  by  the  Nation's 
citizens  is  restored.  Whether  or  not  such  a 
return  to  money-credit  sanity  will  occur  be- 
fore tremendous  further  losses  reeult  from 
the  continuing  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
may  depend  primarily  on  the  managers  of 
thrift  insUtutlons  and  on  individual  cltl- 
•ens.    . 

TBB  BinmsM  OH  THE  "rotoomw  ICkW" 
The  half  million  readers  of  this  publica- 
tion ore  a  large  and  probably  repreeentaUve 
sample  ot  America's  "forgotten  men."  They 
are  "forgotten  men"  in  tbe  sense  of  WlUlam 
Graham  Sumner's  name  for  the  ".  .  .  quiet, 
virtuous,  domestic  citizen,  who  pays  his  debts 
and  his  taxes  and  U  never  heard  of  out  of  his 
Uttie  circle." 

From  one  point  ot  view,  however,  the 
virtuous  citizen  who  pays  his  taxes  never  Is 
forgotten.  His  Is  the  never-ending  task  of 
providing  the  funds  for  all  public  projects 
ranging  from  the  necessary  to  the  sometimes 
worse  than  useless. 

If  the  huge  Inflation  "tax."  shown  In  the 
t&ble  made  the  process  of  Inflation  success- 
ful In  stimulating  sound  and  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth  at  a  faster  rate  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible,  the  results  might  be 
worth  the  price.  But  there  Is  no  Instance  In 
the  known  history  of  the  world  when  such 
was  the  outcome.  Not  sound,  sustainable 
econcHnJc  growth  but  unbalanced,  malad- 
justed "boom"  prosperity  bos  been  the  re- 
sult of  prolonged  Inflation  st  all  times. 

Readers  may  question  whether  the  results 
ore  OS  bed  as  the  foregoing  implies.  After  all. 
most  people  do  have  more  things  to  enjoy 
than  they  ever  had  before:  the  new  can  and 
new  homes  exist  even  It  they  have  been  ac- 
quired by  borrowing  on  a  scale  never  before 
equaled.  Some  people  may  ask:  If  that  loss 
of  1383.5  billion  plus  a  greater  loss  in  the 
face  value  of  Insurance  policies  fostered  such 
widespread  prosperity,  wasn't  It  worthwhile? 
The  loss  ot  savers'  buying  power  Is  bod.  but 
it  might  have  been  worse,  mightn't  it? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  situation  Is  worse, 
much   worse.   Not   only   did   the  "forgotten 
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men"  loes  from  their  accumulated  savtn^i, 
they  and  others  lost  still  nvMre  from  thrlr 
current  Incomes.  All  whose  Incomes  Increased 
less  rapidly  than  did  tbe  ooet  of  llvlz^  lost 
sail  more,  an  amount  dlfflcult  to  ascertain 
but  sBEuredly  large. 

But  to  revert  to  the  tangible  evidence  of 
widespread  prosperity,  what  doea  It  reveal? 
Simply  that  some  have  benefited  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  and  have  obtained  in  tbe 
form  of  oonsumptlon  goods  for  Immediate 
U5e  wealth  that.  In  order  to  sustain  sound 
economic  growth  should  have  been  Invested 
In  such  things  as  roads,  schools,  colleges, 
and  the  more  eOcient  factories  that  would 
help  the  United  States  maintain  Its  position 
In  a  competitive  world. 

Some  rmders  may  suggest  that  many  poll- 
ttrlons  already  have  evidenced  their  Inten- 
tions to  stop  inflntlon.  Tills  raises  the  ques- 
tion, what  Is  satisfactory  evidence  of  such 
intentions?  No  one  should  assume  that 
words,  however  sincere  they  may  seem  to  be, 
are  sufllclent  evidence.  Vigorous  advocacy  of 
and  actual  voting  for  restoring  the  gold 
standard  for  the  Nation's  currency  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  (perhaps  5  to  10 
years  in  the  future  because  of  the  many  In- 
flationary maladjustments  to  be  corrected) 
would  constitute,  in  our  opinion,  the  only 
worthwhile  evidence  of  on  Intent  to  stop  In- 
n^itlon.  As  we  Interpret  them,  mere  oratorical 
condemnations  ot  Inflation  by  poUtlciana  and 
assurances  that  the  dollar  will  not  again  be 
devalued  (like  Sir  Stafford  cnpps'  several 
denials  that  the  pound  would  be  devalued, 
the  last  on  tb«  day  before  the  action),  in 
short,  all  verbal  ahadowboxlng  with  Inflation 
can  be  translated  thus,  "Stand  sttU,  litUe 
lamb,  to  be  shorn." 


AKD    NOW    PAPIB     "COLO" 

After  prolonged  Inflating,  the  Nation's  gold 
reserve  has.  in  effect,  been  dissipated.  Virtu- 
ally none  of  the  gold  still  held,  even  that  sup- 
posedly serving  as  the  basic  reserve  of  the 
Nation's  banking  system.  Is  free  from  the 
potential  demand  claims  of  foreigners. 

Neverthelees.  tbe  economic  advisers  of  the 
present  Administration  evidently  intend  to 
continue  Inflating  on  a  large  scale  if  they 
deem  that  policy  expedient.  Of  the  econo- 
mists now  known  to  be  In  key  advisory  posi- 
tions, almost  all  are  dedicated  Keyneslans 
who  have  been  Indoctrinated  with  tbe  no- 
tion that  perpetual  inflating  can  sustain  per- 
petual prosperity. 

Of  course,  even  many  of  those  economists 
recognize  that  the  Nation's  vulnerability  to 
foreign  demand  claims  on  its  gold  makes 
more  Inflating  especially  dangerous.  There- 
fore, efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  persuade  other  leading  Industrial 
nations  to  Join  In  a  scheme  that  would  cre- 
ate paper  "gold."  Such  a  device  would  fa- 
cilitate more  Inflating  on  a  worldwide  scale 
In  much  the  same  way  that  abuse  ot  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  facilitated  In- 
flating here. 

In  any  event,  the  dedication  of  economists 
occupying  key  advisory  positions  to  the  Key- 
neslan  perpetual -Inflation  notions  apparently 
accounts  for  the  blindness  ot  such  individ- 
uals to  the  facts  that  refute  their  theories. 
For  example,  Keyneslsns  prepared  economic 
advice  for  West  Germany  In  1951.  West  Ger- 
many choee  to  disregard  that  advice;  and  the 
results  ore  evident  for  all  to  see:  a  "miracls"* 
of  economic  recovery  and  economic  growth 
at  a  rate  not  approached  in  the  United  States 
since  our  Nation  applied  similar  policies  after 
resuming  the  gold  standard  in  1670. 


"Embezzltment"  oj  »aving»  hy  a  thpreeiating  dottar 
[Dollar  amomtts  In  billion^ 
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■  Private  sod  OovemnieQt  life  iosto'snae  anil  pen!(l0D  rtewtM  Inrla'KnK  funds  bf)d  In  truit  far  lodlTlduslt  by 
V  >.  C,ov«Txm€'at  (Bndsl  Kecnrity,  4lM)>llity  and  IIIp  Insuranw,  and  retirement  (uiids). 

1  IrirludM  nvlnit  deposita  In  all  bsnka,  nvin^  and  looo  saaodslloiu.  otmUc  unions,  postal  nvlno.  and  MVlnn 
In  i-:^h  snd  Idle  t»nk  soeounta 

■  Includes  (ssues  of  Fedorol,  Slate,  sod  munlrlp«l  goremmenu  snd  ocprporate  bondi  and  mortfAfea  bolil  by 
hfiivlilnsls. 

>  K  iiM  dollar  vnlne  •mtta  held  by  1  ndlvlduab  ftotsl  (if  oolt.  3  to  4.  InrluslvcK 

•  Tlif-w  uTff  tbe  "coiitrlbutluiu"  uii  bttllou  of  dollars)  duiitte  each  j-rar. 

*  EfitlinslM. 


Although  It  la  not  ao  widely  reoogntsed. 

one  should  not  overlook  the  posslMUty  that 
funher  expansion  of  the  Nation's  already 
overexpanded  money-credit  system,  especially 
In  connection  with  International  obligations, 
may  not  be  practicabls  and  that  sever* 
deflation  and  def»«8sion.  soon  may  d^ 
veiop  u  a  part  of  tha  prlne  that  InevltAMy 


has  to  be  paid  for  prolonged  disregard  of  fis- 
cal responsibUlty.  Finally,  there  la  the  poaal- 
bUlty  that,  la  a  desperate  effort  to  escape  ttom 
oonaequenoes  of  past  follies,  another  devalti- 
atlon  at  tha  dollar  may  be  undertaken. 

WHAT  CAIC  otn  Dor 

In  rlsw  ot  thesa  dlveraa  possible  futww 

developments  and  becaua*  %  sdaQtlflo  bMla 


for  asfiignlng  greater  probability  to  one  than 
another  is  lacking,  we  frankly  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  adequate  protection  avail- 
able that  vrlll  ensure  the  future  purchasing 
power  of  one's  life  Insurance  and  savings. 

At  some  point  In  prolonged  Inflation  even 
tbe  moet  astute  individual's  efforts  to  pro- 
tect himoelf  and  his  family  against  the  et* 
fects  of  Inflating  may  be  nuUlflad  by  govern- 
mental controls  and  the  lagaJlacd  expropri- 
ation of  financial  gains. 

For  many  readers  the  foregoing  may  seem 
dlscotiraging.  As  for  those  who  act  like  sheep, 
which  quietly  accept  a  shearing  once  their 
feet  are  off  tbe  ground,  there  Is  only  VlrgU's 
comment,  "So  you  for  others,  sheep,  put  on 
your  fleece."  But  for  those  who  ore  men,  not 
sheep,  effective  action  is  possible. 

The  profecslonal  poUticlana  of  both  major 
parties  want  above  all  else  to  know.  3S&  days 
in  every  year,  what  the  Nation's  Independ- 
ent balance -of- power  minority  desire.  ( A 
Pennsylvania  Congressman  was  reportod  to 
have  reversed  his  vote  on  a  controversial 
bill  because  he  had  received  50  letters  oppos- 
ing It  from  his  constituents.) 

The  custodians  of  the  vast  accumulatloa 
of  your  wealth  oocupy  poslUons  of  great 
power  as  the  leaders  In  banking  and  Insur- 
ance. Unfortunately,  most  of  those  custo- 
dians have  foiled  to  see  or  to  perform  their 
full  economic  duty.  What  they  have  failed  to 
do  Is  to  carry  out  their  full  economic  obliga- 
tion, which  Includes  continuous  and  ener- 
getic oppoeltlon  to  the  aubtle  "embeszle- 
ment"  of  the  buying  power  of  your  funds. 

As  for  you  who  are  the  Independent  bal- 
ance-of-power  minority,  what  can  yon  do  in 
addition  to  making  your  views  known  to  your 
legislators?   Tou   coukt: 

1.  Write  to  the  presldenti  of  Ufe  Insur- 
ance companies  whose  policies  you  hold  and 
to  presidents  of  the  mutual  savings  banks, 
savings- and- loan  InstltutloDa.  and  other 
banks  where  you  hare  savings  depoaltad  and 
tell  them: 

a.  That  you  are  serloualy  dlaturtMd  about 
tbe  continuing  loss  of  buying  power  of  your 
dollars  as  reported  tn  this  bulletin. 

b.  That  you  believe  they  bav«  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  preserve  the  buying  power  of 
your  funds  and  that  you  wish  to  kncv  spe- 
cifically what  they  are  doini;  about  the  mat- 
ter, especially  whether  or  not  they  are  urg- 
ing restoration  of  the  gold  atandard. 

o.  That,  If  they  do  not  choose  to  reoognlxe 
this  obligation,  you  will  trsjufer  your  funds 
elaewhere. 

3.  "nien  plan  how  you  can  act  •■  Indi- 
cated tn  e,  above. 

a.  With  reference  to  life  insurance,  you 
may  wish  to  cancel  endowment  and  ordi- 
nary-lite poUdfls  after  tlrvt  obtaining  new 
term  Insurance  policies.  Tbe  cash  surren- 
der values  you  thus  withdraw  from  tbe  cus- 
tody of  life  insurance  managers  con  be  used 
to  pay  off  your  home  mortgage  or  other  bor- 
rowings, perhaps  with  substantial  net  savings 
In  lnt<er«st  coet^. 

b.  With  reference  to  savings  depoetfts  and 
VS.  savings  tMnda.  you  may  choose  to  with- 
draw funds  from  ctistodlons  who  evidence 
little  interest  in  protecting  the  buying  power 
of  yoiu-  savings  and  deposit  the  funds  with 
others  who  evidence  a  better  understanding 
of  their  obligation  to  you.  Many  savlnge 
bankers  already  have  a  creditable  record  of 
opposing  inflation. 

3.  Finally,  you  can  greatly  Increaaa  the 
number  of  Informed  cltlnens  who  understand 
tbe  problems  of  inflation  by  dlscusulng  It  at 
every  suitable  opportunity  and  by  giving 
copies  of  this  publlcatloa  to  those  who 
ahouid  read  it. 

SuppLefnmtaiTi  note:  The  Instltuts  not 
only  would  jeopardize  Its  tax  exemption  if  it 
undertook  poUUcai  action  and  attempted  to 
Influence  leglalatlon.  but  also  would  loee  its 
nonpartisan  and  objective  character.  A  clear 
and  sharp  dividing  line  exlsta  becween  re- 
search and  educational  dlaaemlnatlon  of  the 
flndings,  on  the  one  hand,  and  attempts  to 
Lnfluenea  leglalaUoa  on  tlu  other  hand.  Our 
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Job  la'  to  do  the  rMearch  uid  diitrtbute  our 
report*  «■  wl<l«ly  %m  available  funda  pcnzUt; 
use  of  tbe  raporu  wv  pn)vld«  in  subvequenUy 
ftttemptiOK  to  loflueaee  leclslatloo  la  zun 
part  of  onr  >ob. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  Hrw  TORS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAIi.  »£r.  Speaker,  the 

findings  of  President  Johnson's  National 
Crime  Commission  certainly  make  It 
clear  that  we  cannot  hope  to  win  the 
war  on  crime  with  our  present  programs 
and  policies. 

We  need  a  thorough  overhauling  of 
our  criminal  justice  system,  but  It  can- 
not be  undertaken  rashly.  Concerted 
study  must  precede  concerted  action. 
The  findings  of  the  Commission  have 
already  given  us  the  proper  foundation 
for  fruitful  new  programs.  The  Com- 
mission, as  an  editorial  in  Newsday  re- 
cently pointed  out,  has  suggested  not 
only  a  thorough  overhaul  of  our  courts 
and  corrections  systems,  but  has  also 
recommended  a  reappraisal  of  criminal 
laws.  The  point  of  this  Is  to  free  police 
to  deal  with  really  serioiis  crimes. 

The  editorial  Is  an  excellent  ^pralsal 
of  this  situation  and  I  respectfully  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RscosD  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prooi    Che    Long   lal&nd.    (N.Y.)     Newsday, 
May  9.  1067] 
Ton   roa  ah   OvnHAm. 

Praaldmt  Johnaon'a  National  Crime  Com- 
ml— ion  continues  to  display  initiative  and 
originality  in  ita  appraisal  of  a  problem  that 
Inereaalngl;  bothers  all  of  ua.  A  report  last 
November  revealed  the  ataggerlng  fact  that 
the  nation  spends  about  11  billion  a  year 
keeping  oonvlcta  locked  up  in  state  and  local 
Inatltutlona.  A  new  report  reveals  "inequity. 
Indignity  and  ineffectlveneas"  in  the  coun- 
try's mlademaanor  courta,  where  about  OO 
percent  of  crUninaj  caaes  are  heard. 

The  conunlaBlon  has  recoznmended  a  re- 
appr&iaal  oC  crUnlnal  laws  on  drunkenneaa. 
narootloa,  abortion,  aexual  behavior  and 
gambling.  Illegal  intoxication.  though 
bfltfleaUy  a  aodal  probI<-m,  aocounea  few  one- 
thlrd  of  all  arreetfi.  As  to  gambling,  the  com* 
mlaslon  report*  what  everyone  knows:  That 
people  wUl  and  do  gamble  despite  the  threat 
of  prosecution.  Laws  relating  to  aerual  be- 
havlor  are  severe,  but  rarely  enforced  to  the 
limit.  Abortions  are  perfOTTned  at  the  rate 
of  1,000,000  a  year,  but  thoee  who  perform 
them  are  rarely  punished.  The  penalties 
against  narcotlo  addiction  ore  savage  in 
many  states,  whereas  the  prime  problem  la 
how  to  treat  the  addict. 

All  these  criticisms  need  to  be  ctmsldered 
carefully,  as  does  the  problecn  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  courts.  In  Nassau,  arraignments 
In  the  District  Court  have  Increased  from 
perhaps  10  to  80  peir  day  in  a  few  yean.  In 
Suffolk,  olvll  oases  must  wait  more  than  four 
yean  before  oomlng  to  trial,  but  the  Legisla- 
ture sUU  rafuses  to  provide  more  Judges, 
tnprovcment  U  obrknuly  needed — la  Mim 
prompt  and  fair-minded  handling  of  defend- 


ants,  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  pKdloe,  and  in 
tlie  development  of  laws  that  are  sensible 
rather  than  merely  punitive.  The  newest 
Crime  Commlaslon  report  should  h«lp  to  en- 
courage a  tougb-mlnded  reappraisal  ot  a 
•erlous  problem. 


Free  Police  To  Deal  Witk  ReaHy  Scrioas 
Crinet 


h  Makes  Om  Wob^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wncoNstR 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Voice  of  America  is  frequently  most 
clearly  enunciated  by  the  weekly  news- 
paper editors  of  America's  Heartland. 
C.  W.  Brown,  longtime  publisher  of  the 
Oconomowoc  Enterprise,  represents  such 
a  clear  voice. 

I  have  brought  some  of  his  editorials 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  before. 
His  editorial  of  May  4,  entitled  "It  Makes 
One  Wonder,"  prompts  me  to  again 
bring  his  words  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

It  Makes  Om  Wommdi 

The  United  States  has  been  ordered  out 
of  Prance.  It  leaves  behind  (900  million  In 
property  investments  made  to  bouse  Ameri- 
can troops  to  protect  that  nation.  In  addl- 
uon.  countless  millions  were  sftent  there  by 
our  personnel  over  tbe  years.  The  loans  to 
Franc©  have  not  been  paid.  FVance  Is  deliber- 
ately dnilnlng  the  American  gold  supply  in 
a  definite  anti-American  move.  Prance  Is  the 
country  this  nation  twice  freed  and  restored. 

Now.  the  word  Is  of  a  growing  anU-Aroerl- 
canlsm  In  West  Germany,  another  country 
the  United  States  saved  from  communism 
after  Hitler. 

These  things  are  coming  partly  because 
America  Is  trying  to  aid  and  buUd  good  will 
between  all  naUons,  Including  Russia,  and 
In  that  Ues  the  dynamite  of  political  Jeal- 
ousies. Pear  and  suspicion  and  power-grabs 
have  come  down  through  the  agea,  centered 
in  mlUtarlsm  and  national  interest. 

American  publications  are  reporting  more 
of  this  trend  against  this  country  whose  peo- 
ple have  poured  out  billions  and  billions  of 
doUan  In  the  interests  and  relief  of  othen. 

This  country  Is  the  principal  support  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  makes  one  wonder.  Reading  the  articles 
Indicates  that,  while  much  of  the  tension 
cc»nee  from  economics  and  oammerdaj  oom- 
petltlon.  weakness  In  the  fine  line  of  political 
fln«see  li  also  contributing  to  America^  prob- 
lem. 

What  Americans  all  know  Is  that  this  coun- 
try Is  carrying  a  fantastic  load  which  Is  re- 
sulting In  Increasing  debt  along  with  Its  loss 
of  supply  of  gold  to  back  Its  currency.  Voice* 
are  raised  against  the  rolume  of  spending 
abroad  and  Internally.  Part  of  It  is  on  waste- 
ful programs.  Part  <tf  It  Is  on  federaJ  pro- 
grams on  lines  that  used  to  be  called  social- 
ism hut  yet  many  are  in  the  fields  of  public 
welfare. 

What  Is  otf  real  concern  Is  that  the  action 
exceeds  eound  fiscal  limitations.  True,  It 
stimulates  bualneea  but  It  also  stlmul&tes 
inflation — the  kind  o*  inflation  that  U  pric- 
ing American  product*  out  of  world  market*. 
American  industry  la  investing  abroad  be- 
cause of  lower  priced  production  In  emerging 
markata.  Foreign  flxma  are  producing  prod- 
ucU  that  are  ma7ket«d  UDdcr  the  names  of 


Anxerlcans  firms  In  this  country— notably 
from  Japan  and  Italy. 

One  must  ask  If  it  Is  not  now  time  for 
the  United  Nations*  oost  to  be  fairly  shared 
by  all  Nations  and  whethw  this  country  hsd 
better  start  tending  to  its  own  Interests  aod 
economic  welfare  on  a  basis  of  fiscal  sound- 
neas. 

It  U  an  alannlng  thing  when  unlimited  aid 
and  unaelflshnees  resulu  in  Isolating  this 
nation  on  an  "laland"  regarded  with  hate 
and  jealously  and.  yes.  suaplcion.  Perhaps  we 
need  to  tend  to  our  own  "knitting"  and  start 
thinking  of  ourselves  first,  from  neoesalty. 
because  not  only  con  this  country  weaken 
but  with  It  ao  wU:  all  other  countries.  Even 
Sonu  Claus  bsA  to  "feed"  the  "reindeer- 
hitched  to  his  own  sleigh. 


Protoctwa  for  Oar  Dairy  Prodocert 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  TLOnXDA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Hay  IS.  1967 

Mr.  GURNHTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  set  a  (air 
guideline  on  dairy  imports. 

Quotas  intended  to  limit  entry  of  dairy 
products  into  the  United  States  were  es- 
tabUshed  July  1,  1953,  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  3019.  The  proclamation 
should  have  established  maximum  quan- 
tities of  dairy  products  which  may  be 
Imported. 

The  ink  on  the  proclamation  was 
scarcely  dry.  however,  before  exporters 
abroad  and  Importers  within  the  United 
States  realized  that  these  quotas  were 
easy  to  avoid,  and  with  little  executive 
reprisal.  They  found  that  any  product — 
whether  It  had  been  Imported  before  or 
not — could  be  imported  In  unlimited 
amounts.  These  imports  establish  a  "his- 
tory of  Imports"  which  was  useful  to 
foreign  exporters  and  U.S.  Importers  in 
later  establishment  or  enlargement  of 
quotas. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  use 
as  a  base  the  average  annual  quantities 
of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  solids  im- 
ported during  the  5  calendar  years  1961- 
85:  1966  would  not  be  Included  In  the 
base  because  It  was  not  a  normal  year. 
Subsidized  exports  of  surplus  production 
In  foreign  nations,  along  with  price  in- 
creases in  this  country,  resulted  In  ab- 
normally large  volumes  of  Imports  of 
evasion-type  products  during  1966.  Our 
dairy  farmers  are  threatened  by  this 
same  condition  In  1967  unless  Congress 
acts  to  fix  a  limit  on  Imports  under  this 
legislation. 

The  1961-65  average  would  be  an 
automatic  control  and  would  not  require 
lengthy  and  unsatisfactory  Tariff  Com- 
mission proceedings  as  under  present  law. 
The  controls  would  be  flexible  as  be- 
tween products  and  countries,  subject 
to  the  overall  limitation  that  the  annual 
total  of  all  dairy-product  Imports  could 
not  exceed  the  1961-85  average.  This 
would  permit  recognition  of  any  legiti- 
mate new  dairy  products  which  might 
be  developed  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting eraaion. 
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Provision  is  made  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  authorize  additional  im[X>rts  In 
the  national  Interest  If  additional  im- 
ports are  admitted  under  this  provision, 
a  corresponding  quantity  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts would  be  removed  from  the  domestic 
market.  This  would  permit  the  market 
to  respond  to  domestic  market  forces  and 
help  attain  the  goal  of  the  agricultural 
program  authorized  by  Congress,  .which 
Is  parity  prices  in  the  marketplace  for 
American  dairy  farmers. 

This  proposal  also  provides  that  as  the 
domestic  market  expands  due  to  popu- 
lation or  other  factors,  the  import  total 
would  Increase  In  the  same  ratio. 

Thus  foreign  countries  would  share  In 
the  growth  of  the  U.S.  market  In  the 
same  relative  proportion  as  our  own 
farmers,  but  their  exports  to  this  coun- 
try could  not  grow  by  displacing  domes- 
tic production.  This  would  prevent  harm 
to  our  own  dairy  Industry  which  is  much 
too  important  to  our  national  economy 
and  security  to  be  sacrificed  for  con- 
cepts of  free  trade  which  are  unrealistic 
and  Impractical. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  definite 
level  of  imports  to  which  the  market 
could  adjust  and  on  which  our  own 
farmers  and  foreign  countries  could 
make  sound  future  plans.  Even  more  Im- 
portant, the  new  bill  would  end  the  eva- 
sion practiced  under  the  present  inade- 
quate Import  controls. 

If  large-scale  Imports  are  permitted, 
they  will  either  ruin  the  price  support 
program  or  cause  the  government  to  buy 
such  large  volumes  of  products  displaced 
by  Imports,  that  they  will  discontinue 
the  program. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  Is  great. 
We  must  sec  that  our  dairy  farmers  re- 
ceive income  conunensurate  with  that 
received  by  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  must  not  Impair  our  production 
capacity,  which  might  endanger  the  sup- 
ply of  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts needed  for  our  growing  population. 
And  we  must  protect  our  farmers  from 
the  large  supplies  of  foreign  products 
made  cheap  through  subsidy  arrange- 
menta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  this  much- 
needed  leglslaUon. 


Coont  Yoor  Bletsingi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   nxiNOXB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hegewifich  News,  a  forthright  publica- 
tion serving  the  residents  of  a  fine  Uttle 
community  In  the  far  fouthcaft  corner  of 
Chicago,  carried  a  very  timely  editorial 
comment  cm  Friday,  May  19,  which  I  be- 
lieve merlta  our  attention.  The  editorial 
follows : 

COUIVT    Toira    BLBS8XNG8 

News  reports  from  Yugoslavia  tell  how  a 
one-man  campaign  challenging  that  nation's 
communist  sysrtem  haa  led  to  a  four  and  oiu 


half  year  prison  sentence  for  a  33  year  old 
intellectual  convicted  of  spreading  .propa- 
ganda hostile  to  the  government. 

Tlie  Judge  said  freedom  of  opinion  guaran- 
teed by  the  Yugoslav  constitution  does  not 
give  freedom  to  express  ideas  against  social- 
ism (communlam)  or  Ideas  aimed  at  under- 
mining the  government.  The  trial  lasted 
about  30  minutes. 

What  would  happen  to  RepubUcans.  Demo- 
craca.  SociaUsu.  Negroes,  liberals,  pacifists. 
oonservaUves.  college  students  and  others  in 
the  n.S.  if  a  Communist  one-p&rty  system 
were  in  control.  The  Yugoslav  system  flhows 
you. 

Dissenters  better  be  glad  they  live  in  the 
U.S.  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  up- 
hold the  freedom  they  are  privileged  to  eh- 
Joy  here,  including  free  speech  and  a  free 
press. 


A  Warm  and  Candid  As setsmeat  of 
Wally  Schirra,  Aitronaot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr".  Speaker,  we  here 
share  with  all  Americans  a  deep  Interest 
In  our  space  program,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  pride  at  the  uncommon  men  chofien 
to  lead  our  exploratory  efforts  in  outer 
space. 

Some  of  us,  through  service  on  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
have  been  fortunate  to  get  to  know  well 
our  distinguished  astronauts,  and  the 
many  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
participate  in  this  program.  But  I  count 
myself  most  fortunate  among  my  col- 
leagues for  being  privileged  to  represent 
the  district  In  which  these  fine  men  make 
their  homes,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  them  and  their  families  per- 
sonally. 

Rskrely.  however,  does  the  warmth,  the 
humor,  the  many  facets  of  a  man's  per- 
sonality come  through  In  the  brief  visits 
and  ofScial  appearances  they  must  make 
before  congressional  committees  or  In- 
vestigating bodies.  Recently,  Jim  Mal- 
oney,  of  the  Houston  Post,  wrote  a  warm 
and  candid  appraisal  of  Capt.  Walter  M. 
"Wally"  Schirra.  Jr.,  selected  to  be  com- 
mand pilot  on  our  first  manned  ApoUo 
flight.  Because  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  met  Wally,  and  will  enjoy  this  in- 
teresting character  sketch,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord,  so  they  may  have  a  glimpse 
of  a  truly  great  and  distinguished  man: 
Abtvonaut     iNsm-LB     Nedkd     CormncMca; 

Apollo's  Rvvtval  Mat  Depend  on  ScaatEA 
(By  Jim  Maloney) 

If  you  were  picking  a  man  to  play  the 
part  of  a  dashing,  daring,  articulate  space 
man  for  a  movie  role,  you  would  pick  a  man 
Uke  Wally  Schirra. 

And  If  you  were  choosing  a  man  to  lead  a 
crew  for  the  first  manned  Sight  of  the  Bpac«- 
craft  being  developed  to  go  to  the  moon — 
particularly  after  a  spacecraft  fire  took  the 
likes  of  the  first  three  men  assigned  to  such 
a  flight — you  would  also  choose  Schirra.  - 

Capt  Walter  If.  Schirra  Jr.  oldest  of  th« 
practicing  astronauU  at  44,  is  a  natural  for 
either  role,  and  the  country  la  fortunate  to 
have  Euch  a  man  waiting  In  the  wings  to  take 


charge  and  get  the  ApoUo  program  back  on 
the  track. 

"We're  lucky.  If  a  guy  like  Wally  can't 
give  us  that  ahot  of  confidence  we  need  now, 
then  we  really  are  in  trouble."  one  aerospace 
engineer  said  }\ist  after  the  annoiinoement 
was  mode  that  Schirra  would  command  the 
SiTvt  manned   Apollo   Oigfat. 

The  Schirra  crew  was  backup  to  the  Apollo 
prime  crew — l.t  Col  Vlrgil  I.  (Otas)  OrlsAun, 
Lt  Ool  Edward  H  White  n  and  Lcdr  Roger 
B.  Chollee — who  died  In  the  flaming  cabin 
of  their  spacecraft  last  Jan  27. 

Two  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center's 
finest  younger  astronauu  will  be  training 
and  fiying  with  Schirra:  Major  Donn  P.  Elsele 
and  R.  Walter  Cunningham. 

Elsele  and  Cunningham,  who  Is  a  scientist 
as  well  as  a  competent  pilot,  will  be  every 
bit  as  much  a  part  of  the  flight  as  Schirra— 
who  at  every  opportunity  acknowledges  this 
fact — but  it  is  the  venturesome,  humorous 
veteran  of  Mercury  and  Oemlni  who  will 
dominate  the  mission. 

Humorous?  Yes.  in  a  manly,  Bophlstlcated 
sort  of  way. 

Capt  Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr.  chief  of  the 
MSC  Astronaut  Office  and  th*  oountry'a 
first  man  In  space,  quipped  of  Schirra: 

"Wally  said  not  long  ago  that  he  may  not 
be  the  best  lover  In  the  world,  but  being  l&th 
isn't  bad." 

Of  course,  everyone  who  follows  space 
flight  recalls  that  Schirra,  orbiting  the  earth 
with  Lt  Col  Thomas  P.  Stafford  In  Gemini 
6.  played  Jtngle  Bells  on  a  harmonica  while 
Jangling  a  sznsU  set  of  bells. 

And  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  held 
a  "Beat  Army"  sign  against  the  spacecraft 
window  for  the  OenUnl  7  osteonauts  to  see  a 
short  distance  away — a  nUld  bit  of  humor  In 
the  dangerous  business  of  traveling  about 
the  earth  at  more  than  17.000  miles  an  hour 
at  an  altitude  of  more  than  170  mUes. 

Then,  at  a  party  honoring  Shepard  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  Schirra  Introduced  Shepard, 
who  was  to  deliver  a  serious  ^leech. 

As  Shepard  approached  the  microphone, 
Schirra  led  the  guesta  at  the  head  table  out 
of  the  room  and  Shepard  was  left  Etandlng 
before  a  dead  microphone. 

Shepard  laughed  It  aB.  Schirra  and  the 
others  at  the  bead  table  returned  and  Schir- 
ra said  to  Shepard.  "I  gotchal" 

Venturesome?  He's  from  as  adventure- 
some stock  OS  you  can  Imagine. 

Take  the  case  of  Schlrra's  father,  a  World 
War  I  aviator  who  flew  Jennies,  then  turned 
barnstormer  to  thrill  crowds  around  the 
country  as  he  fiew  hla  little  plans  at  alti- 
tudes few  dared  to  fiy. 

His  streak  of  the  adventurer  comes  from 
txith  parents  in  Schlrra's  csae.  His  mother 
used  to  walk  the  wings  of  planes  at  many 
olr  shows  around  the  country. 

Being  venturesome  impUas  "guts,"  and 
Schirra  has  this  quality  in  bunches. ' 

Take  the  time  he  and  Stafford  were  poised 
in  their  cramped  Qemlnl  S  for  launch.  The 
rocket  engines  roared  but  there  was  no  lilt- 
olf  because  of  a  nuilfunctlon. 

Lesser  men  would  hav«  puUsd  a  D-rlng 
that  wDuJd  have  sent  them  flying  from  the 
spacecraft  but  Schirra  and  StaSord  sat  tight 
until  the  engines  automatically  shut  down 
and  got  calmly  out  of  the  spacecraft. 

Stafford  Is  Schlrra's  backup  in  the  Apollo 
mlasion. 

But  It  isn't  all  fun  and  games  and  daring 
space  flights  with  the  handsocne  Schirra. 

He  Is  a  fan  of  the  fast  cars,  and  he  has 
owned  and  driven  some  of  the  swiftest. 

Schirra  could  t>e  seen  almost  dally  In  a 
flashing  red  Maseratl  1600  en  route  to  USC, 

His  son  was  approaching  driving  age,  eo 
Schirra  knew  It  was  time  to  sell  the  ItAlInn 
rood  beauty  and  get  something  that  would 
be  safer  for  a  young  inexperienced  driver. 

Blessed  with  a  fine  appearance,  Schirra 
has  a  shock  of  thick  brown  hair  that  seems 
to  be  constantly  falling  Into  his  eyas.  Most 
Of  the  asQ^nauts  wear  their  botr  crewcut. 
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He  hss  ft  ntAy  ft&d  diftrmlnff  Hulle  tbat 
work!  on  bis  «bal«  fftcc,  partlculmrly  hit 
brown  eyes. 

la  44  too  old  for  m  aoftB  wbo  has  ths  kmU- 
Uon  to  be  the  fin*  on  the  n»ooiiT  Sotdrrm 
docn't  tblnk  ao.  He  etUl  UUnka  be  wUl  be 
that  man. 

"Only  physlca]  daoay  could  keep  me  from 
gdng  to  the  moon,"  be  tftld.  "and  I  cant  aee 
tJut  bappcnlof ." 

When  you  eee  blm  up  oloee,  you  can't  see 
that  bnppenlng  eltber. 

He  likes  to  smoke  and  says  be  smokss  to 
keep  hiB  weight  down  to  around  170  pounds, 
but  about  a  month  b«fore  a  mission  be 
knocks  It  off  with  no  trouble  at  all. 

This  Is  what  be  said  s  few  days  s^o  In  the 
plant  that  Is  putting  his  Apollo  spacecraft 
together: 

"We  are  ben  to  gain  sgain  the  confidence 
we  need  to  fly  anoiber  manned  space  flight 
mission. 

"This  crew  will  fly  wben  we  know  this 
spacecraft   and   we   ourselves   are   ready   to 

fly" 


CoMcrvatkm  Need  la  Dram«tic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  nx>KZBs 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RZPRESENTATTVTES 

ifomfav.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  FOQ0A.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
an  outstanding  speech  appeared  as  a 
gueat  editorial  in  the  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Bun,  which  was  written  by  Paul  Strlck- 
ler.  a  junior  at  Sante  Fe  High  School  in 
Alachua  County. 

This  was  the  speech  with  which  he  had 
won  first  place  in  the  county  public 
speaking  contest  sponsored  by  the  Ala- 
chua Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, and  the  county  commissioners.  He 
sub6e<iuenUy  won  the  area  contest. 

His  remarks  are  particularly  appropri- 
ate in  this  day  when  we  are  so  deeply 
concerned  with  the  drought  conditions 
afTecting  our  State. 

Today,  u  young  Strlckler  said,  we 
cannot  poUute  the  water  and  destroy  the 
land,  and  move  on  to  other  pastures. 
There  will  be  a  lot  more  people,  but  no 
more  land.  We  must  conserve  what  we 
have. 

Because  I  felt  these  remarks  to  be  ao 
appropriate,  I  am  asking  that  they  be 
printed  herewith  in  the  Rscoiu): 

CoHsnvSTlOIC  KSKD  Is  Dsamatic 

The  first  time  that  urban  dtlsens  became 
aware  of  the  need  for  soil  and  water  con- 
serration  was  Indeed  a  dranxatlc  one.  This 
Instance  was  also  very  vital  to  our  eoLl  con- 
BKnraUon  program.  It  seems  that  there  was 
a  great  dust  Btorm  In  our  mldweetern  states. 
This  dust  stonn  was  caused  by  a  drought 
and  a  lack  of  conservation  practices  used  on 
farms  In  that  area.  This  dust  storm  was  so 
great  that  Its  effect!  oould  be  felt  In  Wssh- 
Ington.  D.C..  eome  1,000  miles  away.  Tou 
could  run  your  finger  along  an  outside  wall 
In  Waol^gton,  D.C..  and  feel  a  thin  layer 
of  rich  topsoU  from  tbe  Midwest.  These  vis- 
ible effects  of  this  storm  prompted  passage 
of  a  blU  which  started  the  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Service. 

This  was  the  first  recorded  instance  of 
urban  Involvement  In  conservation  eome  33 
years  ago.  Now.  soU  and  water  conservation 
is  a  lot  dosm  to  home  than  a  duat  storm 
1.000  mllae  away,  and  It  Is  becoming  more 
and  mora  vital  sv«y  year. 


When  you  ate  your  supp«r  last  night,  you 
probably  didn't  think  about  Its  origin.  Tou 
probably  bad  a  meat,  some  vegetables  and 
some  bread.  I  dare  say  that  If  you  did  not 
bave  this  food  you  would  not  be  in  much  of 
a  mood  to  listen  to  me.  However,  without  soli 
and  water  conservation,  there  someday  might 
not  be  a  meal  like  that  for  everyone. 

The  world  population  Is  growing  and  the 
farm  surplus  Is  not  as  high  as  It  used  to  be. 
Already  there  Is  itarvation  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  China.  India  and  parts  of  Ruista 
are  facing  dim  prospects  in  the  way  of  food. 
It  could  be  tbe  same  way  here  sometime  in 
the  future.  We  all  must  conserve  our  land, 
not  only  by  controlling  erosion,  as  you  might 
think,  but  also  by  controlling  acreage  wastes 
in  areas  like  road  building  and  wildfire.  If 
we  do  not,  we  face  two  alternatives,  one  of 
finding  some  other  means  of  producing  food, 
or  the  other  ^-Starvation. 

The  day  Is  gone  when  a  person  can  farm 
a  piece  of  land  In  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce erosion  problems  and  then  merely  move 
away  from  these  problems  and  start  over 
again  in  another  area.  Our  greatest  natural 
resource,  that  being  the  soil,  is  not  being 
produced  In  factories  like  your  car  or  your 
clothes.  There  is  no  one  working  on  the  as- 
sembly  line  putting  the  vulous  componenu 
of  soil  together.  There  Is  only  a  set  amount 
of  soil  and  no  more.  All  eitlxiens  need  to  be 
aware  of  this  and  strive  toward  the  gocU  of 
oonserrlDg  ali  acres  possible,  for  future  gen- 
erations wUl  need  them. 

However,  this  Is  not  ttie  only  reason  for 
urban  cltlsens  to  be  involved  with  soU  and 
water  conservation. 

Water— that  wonderful,  clear,  thlist- 
quenchlng  liquid — we  wash  ouraelves  with 
It.  our  clothes  with  it,  our  cars  and  our  dog 
with  It.  We  drink  It.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  what  Ufe  would  be  without  It?  No 
longer  would  we  be  blessed  with  green 
lawns:  no  longer  would  we  be  blessed  with 
cool  rivers  and  lakes:  no  longer  would  we  be 
blessed  with  life.  Benjamin  Ptankltn  was 
right,  both  In  the  literal  and  figurative 
sense.  In  saying,  "when  the  well's  dry  w« 
know  the  worth  of  water."  People  don't  really 
appreciate  something  until  they  no  longer 
have  It.  It  Is  this  way  with  water. 

Right  this  minute,  for  example,  thousands 
of  gallons  of  waste  products  from  large  fac- 
tories are  being  poured  into  rivers,  lakes  and 
streams  In  the  United  States.  Pollution 
caused  by  these  wastes  not  only  makes  the 
water  unfit  for  human  consumption  but  also 
kills  fish  and  surrounding  plant  Ufe. 

Water  can  be  mismanaged  in  other  ways 
besides  polluting  it.  Catastrophes  such  as 
floods,  which  are  caused  by  poor  watersbed 
management,  can  wash  through  a  city  and 
do  million  of  dollars  damage.  Droughu, 
which  can  affect  crops,  also  affect  the  dally 
lives  of  urban  citizens  In  various  ways. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  does  not  al- 
ways have  to  mean  such  dreary  things.  It 
can  also  mean  things  of  a  much  lighter  na- 
ture which  affect  city  dwellers,  such  as  recre- 
ation. Uany  urban  people  enjoy  weekend  out- 
ings to  go  hunting  or  fishing.  Conservation 
helps  provide  for  more  game.  Strlp- 
cropplng's  main  function  la  to  prevent  ero- 
sion, but  at  the  same  time  It  provides  cover 
for  ground -nee  ting  birds.  Man-made  ponds, 
meant  to  conserve  water,  also  harbor  duck  c»- 
geese.  Wind  breaks  made  of  csdar  or  other 
types  of  trees  make  excellent  nesting  places 
(or  many  birds. 

Tbe  same  farm  ponds  that  I  mentioned 
earUer  provide  pleasure  for  a  weekend  fisher- 
man, and  all  land  which  has  a  cover  crop 
on  it  is  refuge  for  rabbits  and  other  smaU 
game.  More  family  type  recreation  is  pro- 
vided through  proiwr  water  control.  On  man- 
made  lakes  a  family  can  relax  by  boating 
and  swimming.  Reforestation  and  woodland 
conservation  have  provided  many  recrea- 
tional factUtles. 

One  doesnt  have  to  go  outside  the  dty 
Umlts  to  ttUnk  about  soU  and  water  ccbi- 


servatlon.  Not  all  urban  Involvement  la  soil 
and  water  conservation  Is  linked  with  rural 
life.  There  are  many  facets  of  this  subject 
right  at  home.  A  vacant  lot.  or  your  own 
front  yard,  is  subject  to  soli  erosion.  An 
erosion  gully  In  a  place  like  this  wtmld 
greatly  reduce  the  worth  of  the  property. 
Poor  drainage  on  urban  property  might  cause 
a  small  take  to  form,  which  would  also  reduce 
the  value  of  the  property,  Conser\stlon  prac- 
Uces  can  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
homeslte  when  used  In  conJuncUon  with 
suitable  landscaping  techniques. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  does  mean 
many  things  to  farm  and  city  folk  alike.  It 
assures  a  continuous  supply  of  two  of  life's 
foremost  needs — the  food  you  eat  and  the 
water  you  drink.  It  provides  recreation  and 
it  coDcems  your  home  and  Its  surrounding 
areas. 

Working  together,  the  urban  and  rural 
folk  can  and  will  move  forward  In  tbe  fields 
of  sou  and  water  conservation — to  provide 
a  better  tomorrow  for  future  generations. 


HEW  Is  WUliM  To  Offer  Stadeats  a  Free 
Choke  So  Loaf  as  They  Choose  To 
Afree  With  HEW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  OEOSCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  AprU  27,  19€7 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20. 
1967.  there  appeared  in  the  Savannah 
Morning  News.  Savarxnah,  Oa.,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Freedom  of  Choice."  Thla 
fine  article  malces  a  pertinent  point  on 
the  controversial  and  repugnant  school 
guidelines  matter  that  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  find  most  Interest- 
ing. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FaaswM  or  Chokx 

Since  the  UJS.  Office  of  EducaUon  and  its 
director.  Harold  Howe  IXI,  were  stripped  of 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  civil  rights 
matters  lost  wee k^-especl ally  the  enforce- 
ment of  school  dosegregatu-n  guidelines — tbe 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  has  distributed  a  defense  of  their 
controversial  decrees. 

In  a  single  sheet  essay  mailed  in  a  giant 
13-by-l6-lnch  business  envelope.  HEW  has 
distributed  a  propaganda  sheet  by  David  S. 
Seeley.  asf^istant  commissioner  for  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

The  piteous  plea  apparently  Is  based  on  a 
text  hidden  near  the  end  of  the  sheet: 

"No  matter  what  banners  may  be  raised  to 
sanctify  the  resistance  to  school  desegrega- 
tion, no  matter  what  ancient  slogans  or 
household  gods  may  be  invoked  to  Impede  Its 
progress,  the  fact  remains  that  school  desegre- 
gation Is  the  law  of  the  land."  Seeley  says. 

The  "law"  to  which  he  refers  is  title  VI  of 
tbe  Civil  Rights  Act,  "which,  in  essence." 
says  Seeley.  "states  that  no  public  or  private 
agency  can  continue  to  receive  federal  funds 
if  it  discriminates  among  Its  recipients  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin." 

The  suspended  Office  of  Education  officials. 
however,  have  lnt«rpr«ted  this  as  a  nullifica- 
tion of  the  right  of  tbe  Individual  to  dis- 
criminate on  whatever  basis  he  chooses. 

Speaking  of  the  guidelines.  Seeley  says. 
"The  major  point  to  be  made  about  either  of 
these  methods  of  desegregation  (student  as- 
signment or  freedom-of-cholce).  Is  that  the 
responsibility  for  malting  them  work  remains 
with  school  officials,  not  with  the  Office  of 
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Education  or  the  courts.  In  other  words.  It  is 
Qot  enough  for  a  school  system  to  produos  a 
pl&n:  school  officials  must  see  It  through  and. 
Lf  U  falls,  devise  a  substitute." 

In  other  words.  HEW  u  willing  to  offer  stu- 
dents a  free  choice,  so  long  as  they  choose  to 
agree  with  HEW.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
students  in  a  given  school  district  choose  to 
reject  this  government  imposition  on  their 
civil  rights,  then  school  officials  are  obligated 
to  force  it  upon  them. 

If  the  American  people  indeed  have  per- 
mitted such  dictatorial  powers  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  become  "the  law  of  the  land." 
then  real  freedom  of  cbolce  by  an  individual 
oQ  Any  matter  is  In  danger  tintU  sucb  "law" 
U  repealsd. 


Edmoad  A.  Sarsmi 


When  Sargus  was  elected  Jiidge  bis  "favor- 
ites" remembered  blm.  tf\owerlng  bis  8k 
ClalrsvlUe  court  with  congratulatory  tnall. 

Ed  Sargus  wss  answering  the  mail  the  day 
be  died.  His  last  act  In  office  was  to  dlctats 
a  letter  to  Ray  Oerln,  The  Plain  Dealer's  chief 
editorial  cartoonist,  congratulating  Ray  for 
winning  a  Freedoms  Foundation  award. 

Tb«  letter  arrived  yesterday,  forwarded  by 
Bargus's  secretary.  It  was  typed  Monday.  It 
came  unsigned. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1967 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  of  my  friend,  Ed 
Sargus,  of  St.  Clalrsville.  Ohio,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  56.  less  than  a  month  after 
he  became  Belmont  County  probate  and 
Juvenile  Judge. 

Hts  friendliness  and  wit.  his  sense  of 
rectitude  and  duty,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  work,  won  him  the  respect  of  his 
community.  His  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Senate  was  known  throughout  the 
State.  He  was  truly  a  mxm  of  quality  and 
of  principle. 

News  accounts  of  his  death  have  noted 
the  energy  and  courage  of  his  legislative 
activities,  and  I  include  one  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March  8.  1967: 
Btlmont  Rrm  Skt  Tdost  fob  CaosAOtNC 
Ed  Saoous 

At  10  this  morning,  in  tbe  quiet  Ohio 
River  community  of  Bellalre,  in  Belmont 
County,  they  will  bury  Ed  Sargiu. 

But  they  won't  Inter  with  blm  the  memory 
of  a  man  of  quality. 

Edmund  A.  Sargus  was  66  wben  he  died 
Saturday  of  a  heart  sttack.  It  came  less  than 
a  month  after  he  became  Belmont  County 
probate  and  Juvenile  Judge  and  a  bit  over 
six  years  after  he  entered  the  Ohio  Senate. 

In  Bellalre  and  Oolumbus  there  are  those 
who  say  Ed  Sargiis  probably  worked  himself 
to  death.  Ha  didn't  know  bow  to  slow  down. 

Sargus  went  about  his  work  with  tbe  re- 
former's eeal.  A  heart  attack  In  1B64  didn't 
stop  him  from  declaring  war  a  year  lau»  cm 
Ohio  strip  miners. 

As  Sargus  fought  to  put  teeth  in  the  laws 
governing  the  gouging  of  coal  from  the  face 
ot  Ohio  be  encountered  threats  from  lobby- 
ists and,  once,  an  anonymous  telephone  call 
warning  that  his  auto  would  be  bombed. 

A  man  of  [>rlnclple,  Sargus  became  all  the 
more  determined.  He  fretted  about  his  bills 
OS  if  they  were  ss  much  his  pergonal  concern 
ts  his  wife  and  three  children. 

"We'd  be  walking  back  from  dizuwr  (in 
Columbus).**  said  former  State  Sen.  Donald 
Pease,  editor  of  the  Oberlin  News-Tribune. 
"Ed  would  bave  to  stop  and  take  a  nitro- 
glycerine pUl.  We  tried  to  get  him  to  alow 
down.  He  wouldn't  listen." 

When  opponents  succeeded  In  amending 
Sargus's  blU  68  times,  tearing  holes  in  its 
goals  and,  said  friends.  In  Its  author's  heart, 
Sargus  clung  to  his  good  will. 

He  hftd  an  infectious  giggle  which  he 
sprinkled  liberally  tluough  his  oonveisations. 
Everyone  was  his  "favorite" — "my  favorite 
senator,"  "my  favorite  newspapennaa." 


A  JohafOB  Otf,  Tens^  Marine  Writes  to 
Hit  Mother 


"Tou  don't  know  honfr  much  I  have  missed 
home"  be  would  write  frequently  and  in  his 
lost  letter  be  wrote  "Mom.  I  love  you  and 
Dad  better  than  anything  in  this  world — my 
brothers  and  sisters  too."  He  told  them  he 
bad  only  eight  more  numths  to  go  before  he 
could  come  home,  but  that  be  iiad  already 
decided  to  reenllst  for  another  hitch  with 
the  Marines. 

Dorsey  entered  tbe  Marine  Corps  In  Feb- 
rtiary,  lOM.  and  was  a  member  of  the  3rd 
Battalion.  3rd  Marine  Company  M.  Tbe 
famUy  has  been  advised  that  the  body  wl\} 
arrive  in  Johnson  City  this  week  to  await 
lunerol  services  and  burial. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TXNN^UCX 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  QX7IIXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30.  Pfc.  Dorsey  Williams  of  Johnson 
City,  Term.,  was  killed  In  Vietnam,  but 
his  last  thoughts  were  of  home  and  his 
family. 

He  left  a  tribute  to  his  mother  that 
she  received  Just  a  few  days  before  the 
Department  of  Defense  notified  the 
family  of  his  death  in  action. 

This  poem  is  a  beautiful  expression  of 
a  son's  love  and  respect  for  his  mother, 
and  I  am  privileged  to  Insert  it  here  in 
the  Record. 

In  so  doing.  I  offer  this  poem  as  a 
tribute  to  my  mother  and  to  aJl  mothers. 

(From  the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle] 

KlLUD   IN    VncTKASJ MOTHBS   OF  St-AIK 

Mabiki  Gcts  Poem  Son  Wbotb 

"May  Ood  bless  you  always.  "Totor  eon, 
Dorsey."  ends  the  lost  letter  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Ivan  WUllams,  1007  Division  St.,  received 
from  their  sod.  Marine  Pfc.  Dorsey  WUllams. 

Pfc.  WUllams  was  killed  in  acUon  In  Viet- 
nam on  AprU  30.  1967.  The  unfinished  letter 
along  with  a  poem  to  hXM  mother  was  msUed 
Just  a  week  earlier  on  April  23.  The  one-page 
letter  was  received  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  WUllams 
only  a  couple  of  days  before  the  message 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  informing 
them  that  their  son  bad  been  kUled  in  com- 
bat In  the  vicinity  of  Ke  Sanh,  Vietnam. 

Attached  to  the  letter  was  a  note  signed 
only — James  Taylor,  telling  the  WllUams 
that  Dorsey  had  asked  him  to  address  tbe 
envelope  and  maU  the  letter  along  with  some 
films  to  be  developed,  because  he  had  to 
leave  on  a  mission.  A  mission  from  which  be 
never  returned. 

The  poem  reveals  the  true  love  that  a  son 
far  away  from  home  feels  for  bis  mother. 

"Ooze  at  night.  I  gase  to  the  stars 

I  try  to  forget  Just  where  we  are. 
I  try  to  ijeUeve  you  are  by  my  side. 

But  deep  Inside  I'm  telling  myself  a  lie 
We  bave  a  love  so  strong  and  true 

That  It  surpasses  the  ocean  blue. 
Tee,  It  wlU  grow  stronger  as  time  goes  by 

I'll  love  you.  My  Mother,  tUl  the  day  I  die. 
Someday  soon,  as  homeward  I  wing 

Back  to  your  arms  my  broken  heart  111 
bring 
You  can  mend  this  heart  of  mine 

Stand  by  me.  Mother,  to  the  end  of  tlma" 

Friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Williams 
family  agree  that  Dorsey  was  most  consid- 
erate of  his  mother  and  was  concerned  about 
ber  being  worried  over  his  being  in  the  battle 
■one.  He  concluded  all  his  letters  home,  with 
his  wish  for  Ood's  blessing  on  tils  family  and 
often  called  his  three  sisters  his  "sweet- 
hearts." 


Problems  Caaied  bjr  Bif  GoTemmeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxDfOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  economists  of 
our  country  Is  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Stans.  who 
served  as  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
during  the  Eisenhower  adminLstratlon, 
and  who  is  now  president  of  a  security 
£lrm.  Mr.  Stans.  from  his  practical  ex- 
perience in  struggling  with  the  Federal 
budget.  Is  aware  of  the  great  danger  to 
the  country  in  the  uncontrolled  ^lend- 
ing spree  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

This  morning's  Chicago  Tribune  car- 
ried excerpts  of  a  recent  talk  by  Mr. 
Stans  analyzing  the  problems  caused  by 
big  government.  It  clearly  merits  serious 
attention. 

Stans  Tells  Fsars  or  Big  Govsbnuent 

Cxirrent  discussion  of  government  fiscal 
policy  seems  to  center  mostly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  tax  increase  or  less  qwnd- 
Ing  would  provide  the  better  prescription  for 
the  economy  of  1B67. 

But  this  issue  of  whether  the  economy  can 
be  managed  by  "fine  tuning"  to  maintain  a 
constant  state  of  prosperity,  however  attrac- 
tive that  may  be.  Is  only  one  vnall  facet  of  a 
much-larger  substance.  Ttiat  larger  sub- 
stance Is  the  enormous  recent  growth  of  the 
federal  government,  and  of  Its  taxing  and 
spending,  and  the  long-term  directloo  in 
which  It  is  taking  the  oountry. 

There  are  a  few  simple  figures  that  set 
the  stage  for  these  views,  and  these  data 
oome  frosn  the  President's  1M8  budget  now 
before  Congress: 

1.  Since  I960  the  population  of  tbe  United 
StAtes  has  grown  by  10  per  cent: 

3.  Since  1S0O  the  personnel  oomprlsing  the 
civilian  bureaucracy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  grown  by  25  per  cent; 

a.  Since  1960  the  coet  of  government  pay- 
rolls. Including  military,  has  grown  by  75 
per  cent; 

4.  Since  1960  tbe  total  of  all  government 
spending  b«s  grown  by  more  than  83  per 
cent. 

Next,  to  forestall  argument,  the  effect  of 
tbe  Viet  Nam  war  on  these  figures  should  be 
Identified,  and  this  produces  tbe  following: 

1.  The  19«a  butlget  contains  22  bilUon  dol- 
lars for  Viet  Nam; 

2.  Since  1900,  Including  that  32  billions, 
expenditures  for  national  defense  are  up  88 
per  cent; 

8.  Since  1960,  nondefenss  expenditures  of 
ths  government  are  up  07  per  oen^ 

i.  Since  1960,  expeDdlturas  for  national 
welfare  and  bealtb  programs  are  up  31  per 
cent. 
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There  are  a  (ev  more  oolor  toachea  to  add 
to  UiU  picture : 

1.  The  defldtJi  for  the  eight  yean  since 
ig«0  wUl  total  SO  bUUoD  doUan  and  for  the 
decade  will  probably  be  about  75  bUllona. 

2-  The  national  debt  will  be  tip  approxi- 
mately the  same  amounts. 

3.  Ptarty-two  miUlon  peraons  now  receive 
regular  checks  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment— either  directly,  or  from  the  itates 
under  aid  programs  financed  largely  with 
federal  goTemment  funds. 

Prom  these  simple  figures,  some  easy  de- 
ductions can  be  made: 

1.  The  major  thrust  of  the  higher  outgo 
■Ince  IMO  Is  not  due  to  Viet  Nam.  but  Is  in 
the  civilian  nondefense  actlvltlee  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Oovemment  spending  will  more  than 
double  during  the  decade  of  the  tIMOs.  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict. 

3.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  a  balanced 
budget  at  any  time  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

4.  TTiere  Is  a  strong  probability  that  gov- 
ernment spending  will  double  again  In  the 
1070a.  unless  a  m«Jar  change  In  attitude 
takes  place. 

That  means  a  SOO- billion -dollar  budget  In 
1980:  while  this  may  seem  extreme  today,  it 
Is  no  leas  likely  than  160  billions  seemed  In 
19601 

Clearly,  a  nuclear-«lze  explosion  In  gov- 
ernment spending  Is  ahead.  What  has  tran- 
spired up  to  now  Is  merely  a  prolog  to  what 
wUl  happen  In  the  years  to  come  If  these 
fOTTce  are  not  held  In  check. 

There  are  some  possible  antidotes.  One  la 
for  government  to  abandon  the  "crash"  ap- 
proach to  au  the  cotintry's  problems — the  at- 
titude that  money  In  unlimited  quantities 
will  solve  anything  Qvernlght.  The  maalmum 
future  of  our  country  and  tta  people  will  re- 
quire the  slow  processes  of  education,  train- 
ing, research,  and  development  of  men  and 
resources.  There  la  no  such  thing  as  an  In- 
stant tomorrow. 

Another  antidote  would  be  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  bring  under  control  the  proliferation 
and  splintering  of  federal  programs — by  con- 
solidating, by  forebearlng.  b;  transferring  to 
private  sources  or  to  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment, by  helping  the  states  to  do  more  on 
their  own.  A  new  Hoover  commission  la 
badly  needed. 

A  300-bUIlon -dollar  budget  by  IftSO  wlU 
pnTvlde  a  lot  of  government.  E>o  you  want 
that  much? 


Eifht   TV>at4LBd   Loi   Aa^cles  Temcben 
EndofM  EitiafuaJ   Edacation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROTBAL 


nf  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

jrofKtoy.  May  I,  1367 

Mr.  ROVBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  Affiliated  Teacher  Or- 
ganizations of  Los  Angeles,  an  associa- 
tion o(  more  than  8.000  Los  Angeles  area 
educators — the  Nations  largest  inde- 
pendent local  teachers  organization — haa 
Just  Informed  me  of  its  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  Federal  legislation  to  provide  a 
new  program  of  bilingual  educational  op- 
portunity for  America's  non-English- 
speaking  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children. 

I  am  especially  gratified  by  this  whole- 
hearted endorsement  by  ATOLA  for  my 
bill.  HR.  8000.  the  Bilingual  EducaUonal 
Opportunity  Act.  because  It  la  Indicative 


of  ever-widening  support  among  the 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  for 
bilingual  education  as  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  offer  our  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  EKin-Engll&h-speaklng  students  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  achieve  their  full  educa- 
tional potential . 

Therefore.  I  was  delighted  to  receive 
the  following  statement  on  the  subject 
from  Mr.  George  Aleitander,  president  of 
ATOLA: 

The  AflUliit«<l  Teacher  Organisations  ot  Los 
Angeles,  an  association  at  over  B.OOO  Ijoa  An- 
geles eflucatora.   ui^e4  support  of  H.R.  8000. 

"ITie  need  for  innovative  and  expanded  pro- 
grams to  assist  tbe  large  numl>er  of  students 
to  vhotn  English  is  a  second  language  is 
lininedi&t«  and  imperaUve  in  the  large  school 
districts  of  our  clUe«. 

We  vtio  have  observed  the  pcDbiem  first 
band  realise  how  vlt&iiy  essential  it  is  that 
Federal  sssistanc*  be  given  In  this  area. 


Two  Cleveliad  PoUceaea  Honoreii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAa  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequent- 
ly policemen  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  flght  against  crime  carry  on  their 
work  vlthout  notice  from  the  commu- 
nity In  which  they  serve.  Occasionally  an 
officer  of  the  law  Is  recognized  for  his 
dedicated  effort  only  after  distinguishing 
himself  In  a  pertlotis  situation.  I  cite  the 
case  of  two  Cleveland  policemen  who 
risked  their  lives  ^  an  example.  Both 
of  these  men  have  spent  several  years  as 
police  officers,  daily  protecting  lives  and 
property  In  Cleveland.  While  they  are 
honored  for  what  they  did  at  great  peril 
to  their  lives,  I  want  also  to  commend 
these  two  men  and  all  of  their  colleagues 
for  the  fine,  dedicated  effort  they  extend 
each  day,  which  for  the  most  part,  goes 
unnoticed  by  most  people. 

Their  specific  honor  Is  explained  In  the 
following  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  news- 
paper article  of  May  19,  1967.  which  I 
Insert  for  the  perusal  of  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen: 

Two  PoucEiiKi*  RiSKZD  Ljvxs,  Win   Rotabt 

CLUB  Awiuute 

(By  Joaepb  BistalUA) 

Two  men  who  once  wondered  wbether 
there  would  be  k  tomorrow  were  bODOred 
ytAteotUy  sA  the  RotAry  Club'i  seooDd  an- 
nuiU  Police  Valor  Awvd  preaentatloo  at  the 
StAtler-HUton  Hotel. 

Andy  Vuiyo,  ft  det«ctlTe.  and  Bill  OUbert.  a 
patrolxoAn.  were  formally  preaentad  gold 
medais  for  risking  thetr  Uvea  above  the  oaU 
of  duty  In  a  police  actloa. 

Both  men  were  involved  la  ahooUnga. 
Neither  thought  be  would  make  It.  "I  am 
very  happy  Juet  to  be  here"  OUbert  Mdd. 

A  man  who  lost  out  in  a  "very  cloae  iBoe" 
to  Vanyo  and  OUbert  waa  not  there  yester- 
day. Re  waA  Patrotmaji  Steven  J.  Huber.  ahot 
to  death  during  a  burglary  Inveatlgatlosi  la«t 
week.  Huber  had  rcacued  three  youtha  frocn 
a  burning  car  In  AprU.   19M. 

Teaterday,  while  the  w<»tlB  of  pralae  roU«3 
cm.  Vanyo  and  OUbert  each  remembered  Uw 
day  he  thought  he'd  never  eurrlve. 

¥tM  Vanyo,  11,  It  waa  September  U.  19M. 


He  wma  alone  tn  a  detective  oar  when  a  call 
at  fl  p.m.  reported  a  robbery  lb  progreae  at  a 
dairy  atore. 

When  he  reached  the  store,  he  saw  two  men 
with  guns  leaving. 

Vanyo  fired  a  warning  ahot.  The  men  re- 
turned hla  fire  and  ran.  Vanyo  gave  chaee. 
One  man  ran  past  a  parked  car.  Suddenly,  on 
a  hunch,  Vanyo  decided  to  look  Into  the 
parted  car  thinking  tt  might  be  the  getaway 
oar. 

He  looked  right  Into  the  barrel  of  an  auto- 
matic pistol.  The  gun  went  off  four  times. 
Vanyo  felt  nothing.  The  robber's  gun  had 
mUOrcd.  Vanyo  tired  his  own  gun.  Nothing 
happened.  He  was  out  of  bullets.  The  geta- 
way driver  drove  off. 

Vanyo  broadcast  a  description  on  his  ra- 
dio, and  the  three  men  were  subsequently 
captured. 

For  OUbert.  37,  the  day  was  May  0.  1066, 
Be  was  In  a  zone  car  when  the  call  came  In 
about  a  robbery  in  iHxigresa.  When  he  got 
_  there,  two  men  were  coming  from  the  store, 
guns  In  hand. 

They  flred  st  Gilbert  point-blank.  They 
missed.  OUbert  killed  one:  wounded  the 
other. 

OUbert,  a  lO-yeor  veteran  of  the  force,  says 
he  Is  in  the  business  for  the  "security.  Tou 
never  think  about  the  risk.  Tou  let  your  wife 
think  shout  It." 

Vanyo  has  been  a  policeman  for  nine  years 
and  a  detective  for  three.  He  has  been  In- 
volved In  two  other  ahootlnga.  He's  an  ex- 
member  of  the  Task  Force,  the  special  group, 
for  trouble  spots.  "1  grew  up  otj  Buckeye 
Road,"  Vanyo  said. 

"I  tried  to  play  baseball :  I  spent  a  couple 
years  In  the  minors.  I  couldn't  make  It.  It 
was  my  first  love.  So  what  do  you  do?  Tou  go 
to  your  second  love,  right?  I  became  a  police- 
man." 


Snart  as  Thej  Come:  Wallace  Off  aDd 
Rantinc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   OKOBOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1967 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  feature 
article  that  appeared  In  the  Sunday.  May 
31.  1967,  Lssue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ebson  makes 
very  interesting  reading.  I  certainly  do 
not  enter  It  In  the  Record  for  the  pur- 
pose of  telling  readers  how  to  vote,  but 
because  It  Is  quite  Informative.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

Smakt    as    TasT    Coiu:    Waixack    Orr    and 
Ranting 

(Eorroa's  Nor*. — Dont  underrate  George 
Wallace.  He's  running  a  smart  campaign,  and 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  are  wor- 
ried. The  odds  against  a  third  party  candi- 
date are  great,  but  Wallace  Is  clever,  a  mas- 
terful speaker,  and  well-heeled.  A  look  at 
1068's  most  active  candidate,  so  far.) 
(By  Arthur  Ebson) 

MoNTcoKCEBT,  AuL — A  friend  who  remem- 
bers when  Oeorge  WaUace  was  Alabama's 
best  l36>pound  boxer  says:  "Oh.  be  reaUy 
poured  It  on,  Oeorge  did.  He  Just  kept  moving 
In  all  the  time." 

And  DOW  that  Wallace  Is  running  for  the 
presidency,  be  retains  the  simple  strategy 
of  the  ring:  Attack,  attack,  attack,  and 
aconebody  Is  bound  to  be  hit  and  hurt. 

It  is  ususjl;  agreed  that  Wallace's  poten- 
tial ss  a  probable  third  party  candidate  to 
damage  both  major  partlea  Is  Immense,  even 
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though  no  one  seems  sure  whether  the  Dem- 
ocrats or  the  RepubUcans  would  suffer  more. 

Wallace,  his  big  cigar  at  a  rakish  angle, 
surveys  the  scene  cheerfully. 

"I  think  ni  htirt  the  RepubUcans  In  the 
South  and  the  Democrats  in  the  North," 
Alabama's  former  Democratic  governor  says. 
"I  think  I'U  hurt  the  Democratic  party  more." 

So  far  few.  If  any.  observers  give  Wallace 
even  an  outside  shot  at  the  White  House. 

But  a  Qallup  poll  credited  him  with  13  per 
cent  of  the  vote- phenomenal  for  a  regional 
candidate — even  before  he  began  to  cam- 
paign. 

And  although  be  remains  officially  coy 
about  his  poUUcal  future — he  hasnt  for- 
mally announced  his  candidacy — his  back- 
ers aren't-  They're  betting  big  money — his 
campaign  plans  call  for  spending  between 
•1  mUUon  and  gl5  million — that  he  can  go 
all  the  way  as  a  third  party  candidate. 

At  47,  Wallace  starts  with  a  curious  but 
Important  distinction;  Few  tn  public  life  can 
stir  such  heated  emotions. 

Wallace  opened  his  presidential  campaign 
last  month  at  Syracuse  University,  and  what 
happened  there  waa  repeated,  aometlmes 
more  vigorously,  sometimes  lees,  at  every 
stop. 

Outside  the  new.  circular  fieldhouse.  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  urged  everyone 
to  walk  out  on  WaUace.  Inside,  a  relatively 
small  but  determined  group  Jeered,  catcalled, 
chanted  and  booted  in  disapproval. 

On  a  five-day  trip  Wallace  inspired  such 
diverse  picket  signs  as  "Oeo.  Wallace.  Public 
Racist  No.  ],"  "Ood  Bless  Wallace."  and. 
"Wallace  Is  a  Warthog." 

So  Intense  arc  the  feelings  It's  almost  Im- 
possible for  most  to  look  at  Wallace  dispas- 
sionately. But  It  should  be  done,  already  be 
has  a  campaign  setup  rivaling  that  of  Gov. 
Oeorge  Romney  of  Michigan,  who  wants  to 
win  the  Republican  nomination  und  is  the 
only  other  candidate  unabashe<Uy  seeking 
support  this  early. 

Normally  no  one  is  more  impotent  than  a 
politician  out  of  office,  but  routine  rules 
don't  apply  to  Wallace. 

Whether  his  wife,  Lurleen,  who  succeeded 
him  as  governor  of  Alabama,  makes  some  of 
the  decisions,  as  Wallace  insists,  or  whether 
he  calls  the  shots,  as  many  suspect.  Isnt  Im- 
portant. His  base  remains  firm.  From  here  he 
can  foray  North  and  West,  moving  In  aU  the 
time,  punching  away  at  a  host  of  targets 
covering  almost  every  segment  of  American 
Ufe. 

To  Wallace,  the  good  guys — the  gals—are 
the  "Uttle"  people.  "They're  getting  tired  of 
the  theoreticians  and  the  bureaucrate  telling 
them   what   to  do   with   their  chUdren." 

And  almost  always,  there's  a  good  word  for 
the  police.  "If  I  were  president  I  would  give 
my  moral  support  to  the  police  and  thank 
them  for  the  work  they  are  doing.  I  think 
the  people  are  going  to  defeat  mayors  who  do 
not  defend  the  police." 

Like  most  poll  tic  ians.  Wallace  doea  his 
homework  so  that  few  questions  catch  him 
by  Burprlse. 

In  Cleveland  when  asked  about  Negro  vot- 
ing back  home,  he  said  that  Alabama  has  a 
NefH'o  sheriff,  but  that  Ohio  doesn't. 

When  asked  about  his  defiance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Wallace  says,  why,  he's  simply 
exercising  his  constitutional  right  to  crlti- 
ciEe,  Just  like  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lincoln  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  "I'm  In  good  company." 
be  win  say. 

And,  everywhere,  the  questions  on  race. 
Does  he  think  the  Negro  Is  inferior?  "I  feel 
all  people  are  equal  in  the  alght  of  Ood.  I 
have  never  said  that  anybody  is  Inferior  or 
superior." 

Or:  "My  wife  loves  aU  the  chUdren  of  Ala- 
bama and  aba  has  oompaasion  for  all  of 
them." 

And :  "I'm  not  a  racl^.  Tm  a  segregatioiv- 
ist." 


TiM  answer,  WaUace  says,  is  education,  but 
by  that  be  means  not  dropping  out  in  the 
fourth  grade  but  sticking  around  for  a  high 
school  diploma. 

Although  he  prefen  to  attack,  Wallaos 
also  raises  some  positive  arguments.  Such  as: 

"I'm  not  an  ultrarlght  winger.  I  believe  in 
progressive  government." 

"I'm  not  against  everything.  I'm  for  bor- 
rowing money  to  build  roads  and  achoola. 
I'm  pretty  progressive  in  the  sense  that  I 
think  government  ought  to  do  certain  things 
and  do  them  well." 

"I  believe  In  bloc  grants  to  states.  Wallace 
objects  to  the  words  "federal  funds."  What 
they  really  ore.  he  says,  ore  "taxpayers' 
funds."  Whatever  they  are  to  be  c&Ued.  he 
doesn't  dwell  on  the  fact  that  Alabama  does 
fairly  well  from  big  government  Tai  Founda- 
tion. Inc  .  a  nonprofit  group  speclallKing  in 
tax  studies,  figures  that  f<»-  every  •!  Alatnuna 
puu  In  it  takes  92  out. 

Wallace  Ignores  a  multitude  of  problems 
confronting  any  modem  president.  Should 
the  space  program  be  slowed  down?  Would 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  do  better  as  private  busi- 
ness? What  about  a  tax  surcharge?  the 
draft?  Air  and  water  pollution?  Urban  trans- 
portation? 

On  Vietnam — which  has  caused  Romney 
&o  much  difficulty— he  Is  hawkish  without 
bothering  over  details.  "We  should  de-esca- 
late the  war."  he  says,  "but  the  best  way  to 
de-escalate  the  war  Is  to  destroy  the  supply 
routes."  Pressed  for  more  specific  answers. 
he  says:  "I  don't  say  I  have  any  solution  to 
this  problem — but  then  neither  does  any- 
body else." 

Sophisticated  arguments  on  complex  sub- 
jects ore  of  small  value  to  him..  His  aj^jeal, 
OS  he  frankly  says,  is  to  the  instinct. 

Here.  In  the  birthplace  of  the  Oonfederacy. 
the  dream  Is  of  a  minority  candidate  be- 
coming president. 

If,  in  any  state.  34  per  cent  of  the  voters 
are  unhappy  because  of  unending  clvU  rights 
strife,  because  of  Vietnam,  becauae  they're 
tired  of  President  Johnson,  then  maybe  these 
discontented  wlU  turn  to  Wallace.  If  the 
remaining  66  per  cent  spUt  evenly  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  Wallace  would 
bog  all  that  state's  electoral  votes. 

A  minority  president  is  nothing  new.  As 
WaUace  enjoys  pointing  out.  the  most  recent 
was  Jotm  F.  Kennedy,  who  won  with  40.7 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  odds  against  Wallace  are  fantastic — 
it's  like  drawing  for  an  In&lde  straight  in 
every  state  except  possibly  a  few  In  the 
South — and  those  around  him  know  It.  But 
nevertheless  in  a  modernistic  siUte  of  offices 
the  planning  goes  on. 

Wallace  may  run  In  a  few  primaries.  Just 
to  do  a  Uttle  hell-rsUlng,  but  he  concedes 
neither  party  is  likely  to  cotton  to  the  likes 
of  him. 

So  he's  more  likely  to  go  as  a  third  party 
candidate,  a  road  that,  since  each  state  has 
Its  own  complicated  election  laws,  can  be  ao 
rough  as  to  be  almost  In^Misesble. 

Wherever  Wallace  goes  he  totes  a  bit  of 
Alabama  with  lilm.  On  his  first  campaign 
trip  his  own  party  included  around  a  doeen 
persona.  "Be  likes  companions,"  says  BUI 
Jonea,  a  companion  who  runs  his  campaign 
headquarters. 

In  the  group  were  four  security  guards. 
When  Wallace  was  asked  how  he  Justified 
four  state-paid  troopers  on  tbe  trip,  he  said 
First  Ladles  get  protection  and  so  he  was 
entitled  to  It,  too. 

There's  no  doubt  he  needs  protection.  Bis 
hotel  room  often  resembles  an  armed  camp. 
A  watch  is  kept  on  his  chartered  plane  at 
night.  Bodyguards  hover  about  him. 

Paradoxically,  this  is  Wallace's  greateat 
sssrT  Few  poUtlcUna  create  excitement.  They 
may  be  well,  known  and  well  Informed — but 
well  ignored. 

The  picketing,  the  shouting,  %bm  rocking 


of  his  car  generate  interest  and  guarantee 
publicity. 

And  WaUace  loves  it. 

With  his  cocky  swagger— perhaps  he's  com- 
pensating for  being  only  6  feet  7  inches  tall — 
with  his  Impudent  grin.  Wallace,  the  spoiler, 
thrives  on  the  discomfiture  of  others. 

There's  great  satisfaction  In  his  voice  when 
he  says:  "This  Is  a  people's  movement,  and 
If  you  don't  believe  It,  you  just  follow  me 
around  the  country.  I  think  you're  going  to 
see  a  lot  of  pollUdans  run  over  In  1968 — and 
I'm  going  to  help  run  over  them." 


CriterioD  Sopports  AdministratioB'i 
Edacation   Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP   XNDtANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1997 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
begin  debate  over  proposals  to  extend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

In  that  connection,  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  May  19  issue  of  the 
Criterion  is  particularly  timely.  The  Cri- 
terion Is  the  official  weekly  newspaper  of 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Indianapolis. 

The  editorial  is  critical  not  only  of  the 
substance  of  the  so-called  Qule  amend- 
ments but  also  of  the  manner  In  which 
they  have  been  offered.  A  strong  argu- 
ment is  made  for  a  continuation  of  pres- 
ent Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  procedures. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  this 
issue  now  before  the  Congress,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  this  Item 
in  the  Congressional  Rzcoid  at  this 
point: 

&n7CATION    BJLX. 

The  long-delayed  debate  on  the  adminis- 
tration's Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  versus  the  substitute  blU  known  as 
the  Qule  amendment  after  Congressman  Al- 
bert Quie  <R..  Ulnn.)  wlU  reach  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  next  Mon- 
day. May  32. 

It  wlU  be  a  crucial  legislative  battle  and 
the  outcome  wUl  affect  Federal  assistance  to 
non-publtc  school  children  In  1S68  and.  very 
likely,  for  years  to  come. 

The  administration  plan  would  extend  pre- 
sent programs,  which  provide  aid  directly 
from  the  federal  Office  of  Education  to  the 
Individual  school  districts  and  to  specific 
programs  within  thoee  districts.  The  Qule 
substitute  would  consolidate  the  four  cate- 
gorical aid  programs  Into  one  single  grant. 
with  each  state  handling  the  money  and 
dividing  It — as  the  state  sees  fit — among  its 
school  districts. 

Recently  the  Cltlsetui  for  Educational  Free- 
dom, which  hod  previously  scorched  Qule 
supporters,  backed  down  from  their  militant 
opposition  foUowlng  a  conference  with  Re- 
publican House  leadership.  The  CEF  seemed 
satisfied  that  the  latest  vertion  of  the  Qule 
bUl' — the  third — made  ample  provision  for 
non-public  school  participation  in  federal 
funds;  that  state  constitutions  barring  funds 
to  non-public  schools  would  not  interfere 
with  the  federal  help  programs. 

In  our  view  the  CEF  has  been  too  hasty 
In  changing  Its  stand.  Decisions  on  how  the 
Qule  funds  wUl  be  used  stlU  rest  with  state 
public  school  officials  who  are  traditionally 
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oppoved  to  Kid  for  ooa-pubUc  ■chooU.  It  la  « 
Blmpla  mattar  erf  •elf-interMrt.  Tha  va^pi* 
wording  leavea  ainpla  room  for  dlacrlmlna- 
Uon. 

One  of  tbe  truly  line  accompIUhinantB  of 
the  present  BSEA  was  iht  new  spirit  of  oo- 
operutlDn  on  the  iocaJ  level  that  It  fovtered 
between  public  knd  non-public  scbool  of- 
flcliJs.  That  would  K>on  be  dUslpatcd. 

The  three  venlona  of  the  Qule  blU.  com- 
ing one  on  top  of  another,  have  given  non- 
public Khool  educators  little  time  for 
thorough  study  and  agreement.  It  la  obvl- 
OUB  that  each  revision  haa  attempted  to 
moJce  the  meaaura  more  and  more  like  the 
original  administration  bill,  more  acceptable 
to  ihoae  partlea  who  view  the  ESEA  aa  a 
•ort  of  Magna  Carta  for  non-public  school 
children.  

If  the  CEP  haa  atudlad  the  comparative 
flgurea  of  the  two  btlla,  It  must  realise  that 
even  M  the  Qule  propoaal  provides  for  non- 
public achoot  pupils.  It  doea  not  provide  aa 
much.  In  tJEie  BSXA  bill  now  In  effect,  non- 
public achool  children  share  In  75  per  cent 
of  the  cumulative  funda  under  Title  I  (Op- 
portunity for  the  Dtaadvantaged)  and  Title 
n  (School  Library  and  Instructional  Re- 
aourceei.  The  Qule  version  allows  Involve- 
ment In  oiUy  67  per  cent  of  the  allocated 
funda  for  the  same  programs. 

Overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  major  dif- 
ferences In  the  two  propoasla  have  been  pro- 
vlsloos  for  the  Teacher  Corpa.  The  flrat  Quia 
bUl  eliminated  the  corps  altogether,  but  tha 
lataat  reatores  it  In  a  cut-bock,  modified 
form. 

Congreaa  haa  been  niggardly  in  Ita  treat- 
ment ot  tb«  corps,  slaahlng  all  appropria- 
tions to  the  bona,  It  la  a  minor  miracle  that 
tha  program  has  survived  and  accompllabed 
•o  much,  considering  the  bickering  and  lack 
of  Congressional  aupport- 

Prvaldant  Kennedy  created  the  Teacher 
Corps  to  provide  competent  teachera  for 
alum^  and  backwoods  schools.  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary measure  to  recruit  capable  In- 
atructors  for  schools  normally  shunned  be< 
cause  of  risks  and  dllllcultles. 

Laat  February  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended that  the  corps  be  expanded  to  6j600 
volunteen  for  the  achool  year  beginning 
September.  IBCA.  Uqre  Importantly,  he  made 
a  aupptemental  request  for  •12  5  million. 
This  is  evident  in  the  preeent  admlnlatra- 
tloD  propoaal .  But  the  corpa  Itself  and  in- 
adequate supporting  funda  are  barely  vlalble 
in  the  Qule  maastire. 

There  are  already  too  many  Injustices  In 
tha  treaunent  given  children  In  non-public 
schools  and  In  ghetto  and  dirt  road  achoola. 
Tha  B8EA  moved  in  the  direction  ot  equal 
facllltlas  and  equal  opportunities.  It  should 
not  b«  scrappad  In  favor  of  a  substitute 
which  rwivea  the  old  Injuatlcea.  Bather.  It 
abould  ba  broAdenad  and  mare  generously 
fundad. 


Th«  Slecpiaf  Beaaty 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  K*W  TOMC  V 

JS  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Mondav,  May  15.  1997 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Bpe&ker,  tbere 
Is  much  dbaereement  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  and  Indeed  within  the 
halla  of  Government  what  poUcy  the 
United  States  should  pursue  in  Vietnam. 
AU  of  us  though,  no  matter  where  we 
stand  on  the  war  share  (me  oc»nmon 
cofnmltmmt — that  Is  to  end  the  war 
honorably  and  ultimately  bring  peace  to 


this  part  of  the  world.  We  may  differ  on 
policy  means,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
most  of  us  share  a  comm.on  desire  to  at- 
tain one  end,  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Recently.  I  received  a  poem  written  by 
a  soldier  constituent  of  mine  from  the 
l&th  Congressional  District  of  New  Yort. 
Pfc.  Stephen  L.  Shiner,  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam, has  been  wounded  in  battle  and 
has  written  an  epitaph  describing  the 
hell  of  war  which  reflects  man's  eternal 
striving  for  that  elusive  goal,  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  this 
epitaph  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  as  I  believe  Stephen's 
words  accurately  express  a  feeling  all  of 
us  share: 

The  Szxepxno  Bkaott  I 
( Epitaph  of  a  profaaalonal  soldier  written  by 

Stephen  Shiner) 
A  breeae  blows  beneath  an  Internal  aummar 

alty, 
Two  white  birds  flutter  bye. 
A  new  day's  sun  peers  over  the  mountain. 
Mother  nature  unfolds  her  dawn; 
A  colorful  sight  of  serene  beauty. 
Mightier  than  Kings,  mora  lovely  than  their 

Klaldena: 
The    countryside    looms    with    Its    majestic 

beauty. 
The  sounds  of  Dawn  are  heard  for  mllce. 
All  U  ill  plaoe.  all  la  right;  But  yet  is  it? 
A  two  legged  creature  stirs, 
In  hla  hand  a  steel  tube. 

The  blissful  sounds  of  morning  are  Inter- 
rupted with  a  ahrlU  piercing  aound. 
Another  two  legged  creature  falls  through 

the  greenery. 
He  Is  still  but  for  the  alow  flow  of  the  red 

river  which  abba  life  from  him. 
ThU  U  Vlat-Nam. 
The  Bleeping  beauty  whom  Ood  klaaed  and 

awake  the  h«U  In  bar. 
I  drink  to  the  day  abe  sleeps  again  I 
Beauty  surrounds  me. 
From  Heaven  I  came. 
To  Hell  I  go. 
The  stage  oa  Earth  is  all  a  game  wbloh  X 

have  played. 
But  In  vain. 

For  you  sea  my  some  sort  friend. 
That  fallen  creature  In  the  end  wma  me,  and 

now  aa  the  red  river  reachea  an  and. 
These  worda  I  give  to  you  my  friend. 
Live  your  Ufa  not  aa  ma. 
But  In  peace  eternally 
And  then  for  you.  you  ab&U  aaa. 
Eternally,  wiu  be  etemltyl 


RcpreteDtailiTe  Jack  Edwardi  Hits  NaU  oo 
Head  ia  Speech  to  Mobile  Propeller  Cfaib 
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Monday.  May  22,  1967 
Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
colleagues.  Jack  Edwakds.  who  so  ably 
serves  the  Plrst  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama,  recently  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution toward  better  understanding  of 
the  sad  sltuatjon  that  oonfnmts  the 
American  merchant  marine.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Port  of  Mobile  Propeller 
Club,  on  the  occasion  of  the  19€1  annual 
celebration  of  Maritime  Day,  Mr.  Bd- 
vardB  said  aome  things  abotxt  the  admin- 


istration's lack  of  maritime  policy  that 
needed  saying. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  of  this 
House  who  may  wish  to  obtain  a  pene- 
trating summary  of  the  facts  about  the 
present  status  to  of  our  once  great  Amer- 
ican-flag service,  I  suggest  they  can  do 
no  better  than  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  following  remarks  which  in  my 
view  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head: 
SPotcH   or   How.   Jack   BDwaaoa.   tbs   Pmo- 

PELLKX     ClXTB,     PoBT      OT     MoDH^,      ANNT7AL 

MAarmai  Dat  Bamqubt.  Moanj  Commv 

CLxn.  Mat  19,  ISfl? 

Our  observance  of  Maritime  Day  this  year 
comes  against  the  backdrop  of  continuing 
and  increasing  concern  over  the  future 
oourae  of  United  Statea  Merchant  Marine 
policy. 

Tliere  la  nothing  I  would  like  better  than 
to  stand  up  here  tonight  and  tell  you  that 
a  Merchant  Marine  policy  is  being  written 
in  Washington  today,  or  even  to  tell  you 
that  the  overall  Merchant  Marine  problem  la 
being  given  the  kind  of  priority  attention  in 
the  Admlnlatratlon  that  many  of  ua  believe 
It  ought  to  have. 

But  unfortunately  we  seem  to  be  oon- 
tinuing  along  in  the  same  kind  of  drift  that 
I  first  mentioned  In  the  House  of  Repreaen- 
tatlvea  tn  Washington  two  years  ago.  So  far 
as  Merchant  Marine  policy  ia  concerned  we 
are  drifting  without  a  rudder,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  thrown  up  oo  tha  rocks  unleai 
Bome thing  la  done  about  It  fairly  soon. 

The  situation  was  exposed  In  all  Its  stark 
reality  on  the  first  of  this  month  when  Sec- 
retary  of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  appeared 
at  a  Senate  Committee  hearing  to  teU  about 
Merchant  Marine  policy.  Hla  appearance  was 
thought  to  be  Important  because  for  many 
weeks  we  had  been  hearing  reports  that  the 
Administration  waa  going  to  make  a  serlea  of 
new  racommendatlons  which  would  amount 
to  a  policy  at  long  last:  a  policy  for  rebuild- 
ing the  strength  of  tha  UB.  merchant  fleet. 

But  Mr.  Boyd  made  It  very  clear  in  his 
remarks  that  he  wma  not  proposing  an  Ad- 
ministration  policy.  Ba  said  ha  had  some 
Ideaa  about  what  might  be  dona,  but  he 
carefully  said  that  his  Ideas  were  not  the 
poUcy  of  the  Johnson  Admlnlatratlon  and. 
in  fact,  he  had  not  aaked  the  President  to 
approve  hla  proposals. 

One  of  the  main  points  In  t3Eie  plan  Boyd 
talked  about  was  to  allow  VS.  shipowners 
to  actjulre  some  abtpa  out  of  foreign  ahlp- 
yarda  without  loaing  the  full  domeaUc  rigbta 
accorded  to  ahlpa  built  In  VS.  yarda. 

At  the  same  time  the  subsidized  program 
for  the  construction  ot  new  shlpe  in  UJS. 
yards  would  be  increaaed.  Other  Innovations 
would  also  be  Introduced  For  example,  new 
bulk  carrlera  woxild  be  given  operating  aub- 
■Idlea,  the  cargo  preference  program  would 
be  retained  but  made  to  operate  more  effl- 
clently.  and  a  program  for  increased  use  of 
nuclear-powered  ahlpa  would  be  adopted. 

Each  one  of  theae  proposals,  and  the  others 
he  mentioned,  would  be  opposed  by  aomeone. 
My  own  opinion  la,  however.  xha.t  Mr.  Boyd'a 
plan  ahould  ba  given  some  thougZit.  It 
abould  not  be  thrown  out  automatically. 
Tha  problem  la  of  such  magnitude  that  we 
need  all  the  Ideaa  that  we  can  get.  I  am 
wUllng  to  consider  any  reaaonable  propoaal 
in  an  effort  to  And  the  answer  to  this  press- 
ing problem. 

However,  there  la  an  organisational  strag- 
gle going  on  In  Waahlngton  that  we  ahould 
know  about  as  a  sidelight  to  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  Merchant  Marine  policy.  Mr.  Boyd  Is 
tha  Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation.  He  and  his  department  really 
do  not  have  the  rasponalblllty  for  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  at  all.  The  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration la  In  tha  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  under  ordinary  elrcumatancaa.  It  would 
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wem.  any  policy  dlacuaslons  would  coma 
£rom   that   Department. 

To  preaent  tha  reaaon  for  thla  odd  altua- 
Uon  It  U  necesary  to  give  Just  a  UtUa  back- 
ground that  many  of  you  may  know. 

Some  months  ago  when  President  Johiuoa 
recommended  setting  up  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  TraQfip>ortatlon  ha  said  he  wanted 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  Commerce  Department  and  put 
Into  the  new  Transportation  Department. 
But  when  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea  ap- 
proved the  Transportation  Department  bill. 
we  voted  to  keep  tha  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  out  of  the  new  department.  And  tha 
uw  as  enacted  did  retain  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Commerce  I>cpartment. 
I  worked  for  thla  objective. 

We  thought  It  was  neceaaary  to  do  thla  in 
order  to  achieve  what  we  want  aa  the  final 
result — namely  a  Maritime  Administration 
independent  of  any  parent  cabinet-level  de- 
partment— a  Maritime  Administration  aa  an 
indepedent  agency.  We  believe  that  thla  la  a 
needed  first  step  In  giving  the  Merchant 
Uanne  the  kind  of  priority  for  attention  in 
Waahlngton  that  It  must  have.  We  don't 
want  to  see  It  toat  in  Lhe  bureaucratic  Junglea 
of  any  larger  government  agency. 

And  BO  far  this  year  In  the  Bouae  of 
Repreaentatlvea  there  are  aome  100  bills  In 
the  hopper  providing  for  establishment  of 
the  Maritime  Admlnlatratlon  aa  an  Independ- 
ent Agency. 

However,  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
Congresa  haa  not  yet  acheduled  any  action  on 
the  bills.  Tha  Johnson  Administration  attU 
badly  wanta  the  Maritime  group  In  the 
Transportation  Department.  The  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment la  now  making  announcements  of  plana 
on  maritime  programs  Is  simply  an  indication 
that  the  White  House  Is  going  ahead  and  act- 
ing as  though  Its  wish  were  accomplished. 
One  of  the  points  Mr.  Boyd  laid  out  in  hla 
program  May  I  waa  that  the  Majittroe  Ad- 
ministrauon  should  be  brought  Into  his  De- 
partment of  Transportation  after  all. 

You  have  beard  aomethlng  about  Lyndon 
Johnson's  approach  to  Goverrunent.  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  it's  probably  true  what  you 
have  heard.  Tliere  are  aome  who  say  that  If 
Lyndon  Johnson  though  the  sun  shouldn't 
come  up  in  the  morning,  and  then  If  it  cams 
up  anyway,  right  on  time,  he'd  act  aa  though 
It  didn't  come  up  and  demand  that  everyone 
around  him  act  the  aame  way.  And  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  in  Waahlngton  these  days  who 
look  at  the  troublea  Lyndon  la  having  at 
bome  and  abroad,  and  they  guess  that  ha 
must  be  hoping  every  ntgbt  that  the  sun 
wont  come  up  the  next  day. 

But  in  any  case  It  will  ba  Intereetlng  to  all 
of  ua  to  watch  and  see  what  happena  in  thla 
In-flghtlng  over  tha  MarlUme  AdnUnistra- 
tlon.  Pot  the  time  being  It  is  In  the  Com- 
meroa  Department  where  It  haa  been  for 
many  years.  But  if  you  think  any  new  ideas 
or  InlUatlves  are  coming  from  that  Depart- 
ment, conalder  that  Lyndon  Johnson  has  not 
yet  named  a  successor  to  Former  Secretary 
of  Commerce  John  Connor  who  left  the  po- 
KlUon  February  1.  And  consider  also,  t^m^wing 
as  It  la,  that  tha  Maritime  AdmlnlstraUon 
Itself  has  no  real  head.  Tha  former  admin- 
istrator. Nlcholaa  Johnson,  left  there  July  1. 
19M.  and  no  succesaor  haa  been  named. 

So  Alan  Boyd  aa  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  a  man  whose  ex- 
perience haa  been  in  air  transportation,  la 
the  closeat  we  have  to  a  government  execu- 
tive thinking  about  merchant  fleet  policy. 
And  his  Department  is  not  even  charged  with 
this  responsibility.  Thla  sad  altuaUon  cannot 
go  on  much  longer.  Either  tha  Martlme  Ad- 
ministration will  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  or  It  will  be 
made  Independent,  or  conceivably  soma  other 
arrangement  will  be  made.  But  It  la  impera- 
Uve  that  things  get  stralgbtened  out  ao  that 
wa  can  solve  aoma  of  the  extremely  aarioua 
problems  of  tha  merchant  flaac 


The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  faces  deep  trou- 
ble today. 

Tha  Johnaoa  Admlnlatrmtlan'a  approach  to 
VS.  merchant  marina  problema  haa  ahown 
an  almoet  total  lock  of  understanding  of  tha 
serious  and  growing  deficiency  of  our  mer- 
chant shipping  capacity  In  relaU<Ki  to  that 
of  other  maritime  nations  and  In  relation  to 
our  shipping  needs. 

In  30  yean,  the  U.S.  has  fallen  from  a  su- 
preme maritime  power  to  a  thlrd-rat«  status. 
In  the  same  period.  Ruaala  haa  grown  from 
virtually  no  merchant  fleet  at  all  to  a  point 
at  which  she  challengea  all  comers  for  control 
of  the  world's  sea  trade. 

At  the  end  of  Word  War  n.  the  UjB.  had 
a  fleet  of  about  5.000  merchant  shlpe,  nearly 
all  less  than  3  years  old.  Today  wa  have 
bacaly  mora  than  1.000,  and  of  these  about 
SOO  are  more  than  20  years  old. 

RuBsia  today  haa  more  than  1,400  merchant 
ships  afloat,  and  they  are  nearly  all  modem 
ahlpa.  Their  building  program  la  still  going 
at  full  speed.  Russia  Is  building  about  S  new 
merchant  shlpe  for  every  one  we  build. 

Russian  government  spending  on  her  mer- 
chant marine  Is  rlalng  swiftly  while  ours  de- 
clines. Xn  1066  Russia  spent  more  than  (600 
miUlon  while  we  spent  leas  than  $160  million. 
Thla  year  Ruaala  la  apandlng  an  eatlmated 
billion  dollars  while  we  are  spending  about 
•  106  mlUlon. 

Russia's  fleet  carries  about  75  percent  of 
her  fm-clgn  cmnmerce.  And  although  the 
United  Statea  leada  the  world  In  total  trade 
with  other  countrlaa.  our  merchant  fleet 
carrlea  leas  than  8  percent  of  that  trade. 

Thirteen  years  ago  very  few  of  us  would 
have  predicted  the  spectacular  rlae  of  tha 
Soviet  merchant  marine.  It  haa  been  done 
without  boasting.  Their  effort  began  in 
eameat  in  1B53  with  a  five  year  plan  for  ves- 
sel construction  of  an  extent  rarely  seen  any- 
where except  by  nations  at  war.  By  1965  they 
had  Increased  their  merchant  fleet  strength 
by  175  percent.  Their  aim  waa  to  increaae 
their  shipping  capacity  to  the  point  where  It 
could  carry  a  substantial  part  of  Ita  own 
commerce  and  also  have  an  Influence  In  tha 
trade  routes  ot  the  world. 

Today  tbe  Soviet  Union  leada  the  United 
States  in  total  number  of  active  vecaala 
afloat,  and  la  only  slightly  behind  ua  In  total 
tonnage.  And  Russia's  construction  of  new 
Bhlpa  contlnuea  at  a  rapid  pace  while  oura 
drlfu  Edong  almoet  aimlessly. 

Ruarta  Is  buUdlng  ships,  and  having  tha 
Eaat  Oermana  and  others  build  them  for  her, 
not  merely  to  provide  }oba.  Her  merchant 
fleet  program  haa  well-defined  pollUcal  and 
economic  objectives. 

Politically.  Russia  wants  ahlpa  to  support 
ita  poUtlcal  goals  In  any  part  at  tha  globe, 
and  I  refer  epeclflcaliy  to  tha  massive  ahlp- 
menia  of  gooda  to  North  Vietnam  today,  and 
also  to  her  trade  with  Cuba.  Should  Com- 
munist Infiltration  and  agitation  result  in 
new  "Wars  of  Liberation"  anywhere  else,  wa 
know  that  Russia  wUl  want  to  supply  them^ 
with  arms  and  other  goods.  In  her  eyaa  there 
probably  is  nothing  more  important  than 
her  capability  to  meet  the  logistics  demanda 
of  Communlat  fighting  forces. 

Economically  the  Russians  want  a  strong 
merchant  marine  aa  a  tool  with  which  to  In- 
fluence world  marketa.  They  have  already 
been  able  to  undercut  some  European  com- 
petition and  so  have  moved  Into  control  of 
some  freight  rates.  We  can  safely  predict  that 
these  efforta  wiU  be  expanded  In  the  futtire. 

Our  United  SUtes  merchant  fleet  today  la 
a  national  dlagrace.  70  percent  of  our  ahlpa 
are  ao  years  old  or  older  and  will  ba  due  for 
layup  within  flve  yeara.  We  rank  only  14th 
in  ahlpbuUdlng.  Even  Poland  la  building 
more  merchant  ships  than  wa  are.  And  all  of 
this  tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only 
nation  blessed  with  excellent  warm  water 
ports  on  three  major  and  long  coaatlinea. 

Of  CDtiraa,  It  waa  not  suppoasd  to  be  this 
way  at  all.  The  Merchant  Manna  Act  of  19M 


stated  very  clearly  a  declaration  of  policy 
that  oxu-  Merchant  Marine  must  be  a  partner 
In  our  national  defenac  structure,  that  we 
must  have  the  best  and  safest  ahlpa,  so  that 
tha  UB.  merchant  fleet  can  not  only  meet 
normal  shipping  needa  but  also  serve  aa  a 
naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

It  was  along  about  1961  and  1963  when 
anyone  first  became  concerned  that  we  were 
falling  from  that  kind  of  attention  to  our 
merchant  fleet  strength  and  that  Russia 
waa  moving  In.  In  1068  the  Ruasiana  built 
115  new  ahlps  while  we  built  31. 

President  Kennedy  ordered  a  full  acale 
atudy  to  be  made.  And  the  study  waa  made, 
but  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  "nien  again  in 
January  of  1965  Praeldent  Johnaon  pro- 
mlaed  a  new  policy  for  the  merchant  marine. 
But,  of  oourae,  we  have  no  new  policy,  and 
none  haa  been  formally  recommended. 

Laat  year,  in  one  East  Oernian  shipyard 
alone,  the  Warnow  Works  at  Rostock,  they 
built  12  freighters  for  Russia. 

In  contrast  with  that,  the  new  LBJ  budget 
plana  of  thla  year  first  provided  for  13  new 
shlpa.  The  figure  haa  now  been  Jumped  to 
15.  partly  in  an  effort  to  quiet  some  of  ua 
down,  but  thla  la  sUll  far  Inadequate  to  catch 
up  with  our  needs.  To  meet  the  demands  ot 
shipping  supplies  to  Vietnam  many  of  the 
old  Liberty  ships  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  mothball  fleet,  aa  you  know.  But  thla  is 
no  aubstltute  for  a  modem  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  everyone  knows  It. 

Tha  overall  problem  waa  summed  up 
rmtber  well  In  an  editorial  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  recently.  It  aaid  thla,  and  I 
quote: 

"It  la  ona  thing  to  attempt  enticing  the 
ahlpplng  induatry  into  tha  new  Department 
ot  TransportaUon  with  vagua  promlsaa  of 
a  totaUy  new  poUcy.  It  la  quite  another  to 
display  by  current  actions  a  cimous  Indif- 
ference to  the  problMna  of  merchant  ship- 
ping and  to  indicate — when  discussing  the 
aubjact  at  all — not  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  what  tha  Adminutrauon  ia  unwiUlng 
to  do  or  keep  on  doing." 

One  of  the  atrange  aapecta  of  Adminis- 
tration behavior  in  merchant  marina  m^at- 
ters  la  with  r^axd  to  nuclear  power,  ma 
nuclear-powered  ahlp  Savannah  waa  put 
Into  aervlce  In  1963  aa  the  revuit  of  for- 
ward tlUnklng  during  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
mlnlatrauon.  Thla  was  an  experiment  Into  a 
brand  new  fleld  of  merchant  ahlpplng  pro- 
pulsion. The  ship  was  visited  many  porta 
of  thla  coimtry,  including  MobUe.  It  has 
proven  for  the  first  time  anywhere,  that  a 
nuclear- powered  cargo  ahlp  can  operate  over 
long  diatancee  and  long  period  of  time  safe- 
ly and  aucceesfully.  It  is  still  the  world's 
only  ahlp  of  Ita  kind.  But  lo  and  behold.  In 
LSJ's  budget  presented  In  January  of  thla 
year  waa  a  small  Item  calling  for  laying  up 
tha  ahlp^taklng  It  out  of  service  entirely. 
The  reaaon  given  waa  to  aave  money.  But 
while  It  coats  about  93  million  bo  operate  the 
ship  for  a  year,  it  could  coat  as  much  aa  99 
million  to  lay  It  up,  with  the  attenUon  that 
must   be   given   to  the   nuclear  equipment, 

Tbe  date  on  which  the  ship  la  due  for 
lay  up  la  August  1  at  thla  year.  However, 
aome  of  ua  In  Congresa  have  proposed  that 
the  ahlp  be  used  lot  a  goodwill  visit  to  areaa 
of  the  wtn-ld  It  boa  never  been — to  Asia,  for 
example.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  wUl  come 
about,  and  that  when  tt  doea  the  Administra- 
tion will  come  to  see  the  great  value  to  tia 
in  keeping  the  Savannah  In  operation — foe 
Just  what  It  was  Intended — a  demonstration 
to  the  world  of  a  aucceasful  and  peaceful 
use  of  nuclear  power,  and  aa  an  experiment 
in  merchant  ahlpplng  which  aurety  has  great 
significance  for  tlia  future. 

So  far  aa  anyone  knows,  Preatdent  JohzuKm 
la  sticking  by  his  dedalan  to  lay  up  the 
Savannah  on  Auguat  1.  However,  on  May  1, 
when  Secretary  Boyd  made  hla  merchant 
martna  propoaala.  1m  included  a  auggeatioQ 
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lot  ft  new  nuclear  Mhlp  program.  But.  ImUw 
and  gentlemen,  be  s&ld  kbaolutely  noCMng 
about  tbe  SAT&nn&ht — the  one  iblp  tbftt  can 
provide  tbe  training  for  crewmea  on  futur* 
nuclear  ablpa,  tbe  ahlp  tbat  has  opened  the 
porta  of  the  world  to  nuclear  ahtpplng.  the 
ship  that  baa  ao  much  left  to  do  U  It  la 
to  serve  Its  original  purpoae. 

Bo  now  everyone  must  aak  what  la  hap- 
pening. If  anything.  Does  the  Administra- 
tion plan  to  lay  up  the  S&vannab  and  buUd 
new  nuclear  ships?  Does  It  plan  to  keep  tbe 
Savannah  after  all?  Is  aJl  the  t&lk  Just  win- 
dow dressing  for  aomethlng  elae?  Or  la  tbe 
AdmlnUtxatlon  hopelessly  at  odds  with  It- 
self. wlLbout  any  pl&n  at  all.  and  with  people 
Just  making  stAtements  out  of  the  blue  sky? 
Nobody  knows  for  sure. 

But  there  are  some  things  we  do  know  for 
sure.  Those  Ruaslan  BAM  mlssllea  being  fired 
on  our  plane*  over  Vietnam  got  there  on 
Russian  merchant  ahlpa.  The  food  and  the 
guns  and  the  oU  and  other  vital  materials 
are  going  Into  Haiphong  on  Russian  mer- 
chant ships. 

The  Vietnam  war  would  be  over  toflay  if 
It  weren't  for  Russian  merchant  ahlpa.  Tbe 
railroad  across  China,  and  airplane  capacity 
across  the  same  distance,  could  not  supply 
North  Vietnam  adequately.  It  Is  Russia's  mer- 
chant shipping  cpacUy  which  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  supplies  to  reach  tbe  Communist 
Vietnamese. 

Meanwhile  our  shipping  Is  strained  to  the 
limit  to  supply  our  own  men  In  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  to  depend  on  foreign  flag 
ships.  Or,  many  tons  of  goods  are  being  flown 
over  Instead  of  shipped  for  the  lack  of  ship- 
ping capacity — and  of  course  the  cost  of  get- 
ting It  there  is  greatly  Increased. 

If  we  had  to  supply  another  military  and 
economic  effort  on  a  subataotlai  scale  any- 
where else  In  the  world  we  simply  could  not 
dolt. 

These  facts  have  yet  to  be  understood  In 
their  full  Blgnlflcance  by  either  the  American 
people  or  the  Johnson  Administration.  And. 
of  course,  we  have  to  understand  them  before 
we  can  face  up  to  them  and  provide  some 
remedies. 

Tou  see,  the  underlying  problem  Is  tbat 
while  the  Admin IsUatl on  Is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  oome  up  with  a  realistic  policy,  it 
Is  likewise  unwilling  bo  oonslder  suggestions 
from  those  In  Congress  who  have  a  particular 
expertise  in  this  field.  Well,  we  ara  worktog 
oa  a  new  policy  anyway.  We  inaiAt  on  a  strong 
Merchant  Marine. 

The  time  Is  not  now — the  time  bos  passed. 
We  have  already  reached  the  crtsls  stage.  Tbe 
power?  that  be  In  the  White  House  have  alept 
on  this  problem  too  long.  I  say  It  Is  time  to 
wake  them  up  with  a  Jolt — now.  With  your 
encouragement  and  support,  we  wiU  succeed. 


The  McotaJ  Heal»fc  ABesdmenb  of  1967 

8PEE)CH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  icAaBAcRT78rm 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVKS 

Weinaday,  Itav  17,  1H7 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  moat 
earnestly  hope  the  Rouse  wUl  speedily 
approve  this  bill  nov  before  us,  HJl. 
M31,  because  of  Its  obvious  and  Impera- 
tive Importance  in  hoping  to  solve  the 
tremendous  problems  related  to  the 
proper  care  of  the  mentally  Ul  In  tills 
country. 

In  summary,  tbe  Mil  provides  a  3-year 
extension  of  two  programs  already  In 
existence:  to  encourage  the  oonstractlon 


of  community  menal  health  centers  and 
to  grant  F>ederal  assistance,  for  a  limited 
time,  in  their  adequate  professional  staff- 
ing. I  supported  both  of  these  pro^raxns. 
approved  In  1963  and  1965,  respectively, 
and  am  extremely  pleased  to  observe 
that  all  authorities  have  testified  they 
have  proved  essential,  effective,  and  effi- 
cient In  their  purpose  and  they  have 
recommended  their  continuation  tor  a 
further  restricted  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  testimony 
shows  that  In  Its  first  3  years  the  com- 
munity mental-  health  center  program 
has  made  It  possible  for  almost  one- 
third  of  our  population  to  secure  pre- 
ventive and  treatment  services  of  high 
quality  in  community-'based  mental 
health  facilities,  but  much  more  remains 
to  be  done. 

At  tbe  end  of  1966.  there  were  still 
452,329  patients  In  public  mental  hos- 
pitals. It  la  reUably  anticipated  that 
treatment  to  be  provided  in  existing 
conununlty  mental  health  centers  and 
the  additional  ones  projected  by  this  bill 
will  make  it  unnecessary  for  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  ever  to  be 
admitted  to  a  mental  hospital.  Instead  of 
lengthy,  isolated  hospitalization,  patients 
will  be  treated  near  their  homes,  their 
families,  their  friends,  and  their  Jobs. 
Under  these  circumstances,  their  pros- 
pects, the  medical  experts  tell  us,  are  im- 
measurably Improved  for  complete  re- 
covery with  little,  if  any,  interruption  In, 
or  withdrawal  from,  their  normal  dally 
Ufe  acUvlUes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  review  of  the  history  of 
financing  of  these  health  centers  indi- 
cates that  American  communities  are 
both  resourceful  and  Independent  and 
that  extension  of  these  programs,  under 
HJl.  6431,  will  permit  them  to  work  out 
additional  methods  and  plans  of  group- 
ing local.  State,  and  Federal  public  funds 
with  private  funds  and  Insurance  bene- 
fits to  establish  these  centers  and  keep 
them  in  efficient  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  undoubt- 
edly represents  a  prudent  Investment  in 
the  national  Interest:  It  Is  wholly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  noble  spirit  and  traditions 
of  our  people:  and  It  Is  a  timely  and 
concrete  demonstration  of  congressional 
concern  for  the  health  of  our  oonstlt- 
uentB.  I  hope  It  will  be  promptly  and 
unanimously  enacted. 


Brokea  Barfaiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  WBW   TOUC 
m  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  failed 
to  give  the  President's  rent  supplement 
program  any  funds  and  approved  a 
Kvere  cut  in  his  model  cities  program. 
Both  of  theee  were  good  programs.  They 
were  designed  to  alleviate  one  of  tbe 

most  pressing  zweds  facing  m  todaj 

adequate  housing  for  all  Amexicans. 


In  commenting  on  the  action  a  Wash- 
ington Post  edttortal  noted : 

The  Nations  housing  policy  has  been  »«. 
verely  damaged  by  the  rotes  in  the  Bouse  of 
Hepreeentatlves  .  .  .  The  Bouse  has  broken 
faith  with  mayors  and  city  councils  all  over 
the  United  states. 

The  editorial  continued: 

The  Federal  Oovemment  keeps  reneging 
on  Its  promisee  of  money,  leaving  the  big-city 
mayors  with  staffs,  plans  and  local  commit- 
ments  that  they  cannot  susUln.  It  Is  the 
mayon.  not  tbe  Appropriations  Committees, 
that  win  pay  the  poUtlcal  price  for  the 
failure. 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  commitment  to 
the  poor  of  this  Nation,  we  need  both 
model  cities  and  rent  supplements.  These 
programs  are  vital  in  our  fight  against 
slums  and  deprivation.  Until  these  pro- 
grams are  fully  funded  we  have  not 
honored  our  commitsient. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  Informative 
editorial,  entitled  "Broken  Bargain*." 
with  my  colleagues  by  inserting  It  in  the 
Rkcoso: 

BaoKXN  Bakoains 

Tbe  Nation's  housing  policy  has  been  se- 
verely damaged  by  the  votes  In  tbe  House  of 
Repreeentauves  this  week.  The  House  has 
broken  faith  with  mayors  and  city  councils 
all  over  the  United  States.  Ijut  year,  tn  pass- 
ing the  Demonstration  Cities  bill,  it  promised 
them  broad  new  sources  of  Federal  aid  to 
carry  out  what  amounts  to  social  renewal  of 
the  slums.  Now,  In  passing  tbe  approprU- 
tlons.  It  has  reduced  tbe  actual  funds  to  a 
point  at  which  they  amount  to  Uttle  more 
than  a  derisory  gesture. 

No  doubt  the  Senate  can  Increase  some- 
what the  money  for  Demonstration  Cities: 
l>erhap«  It  can  even  revive  the  rent  supple- 
ments. But  the  real  damage  has  been  done. 
Congress  obviously  does  not  ondenttand  it 
and  even  tbe  Administration  seems  to  per- 
ceive it  only  dimly,  but  the  massive  new  Fed- 
eral-urban programs  are  turning  out  to  be 
very  dangerous  for  the  clUea.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  keeps  reneging  on  tt«  promises 
of  money.  leaving  the  blg-clty  mayors  with 
staffs,  plans  and  local  commitments  tbat  they 
cannot  sustain.  It  Is  the  mayors,  not  the 
Approprlauons  Conunltteee,  that  will  pay  the 
ponucai  price  for  the  failure*. 

Building  cities  la  not  like  building  dams 
or  aircraft  carrlws.  Cities  are  not  Federal  op- 
oraUons  to  be  authorised  today  and  carried 
out  whenever  money  becomes  available.  Un- 
der the  E>emonstratlDn  ClUes  Act.  a  city  must 
sign  a  binding  agreement  that  will  run  a 
decade  or  more  Into  the  future.  It  must  com- 
mit Itself  to  a  plan  that  will  run  beyond 
housing  to  involve  new  roads,  transit,  schools. 
parks  or  hoepiuis.  It  commits  local  budgeu 
and  local  bond  Issues.  The  plan  will  specify 
new  social  policies  that  may  seem,  to  the 
mayor's  constituents,  highly  unorthodox.  He 
can  jusUfy  them  poUtlcally  only  with  the 
additional  Federal  funds  that  they  will  bring. 
When  Congress  whacks  off  the  appropria- 
tions, the  mayor  Is  stuck  with  all  of  the 
policy  and  all  of  the  commitments  but  none 
of  the  money. 

Most  of  tbe  votes  against  the  housing  ap- 
prof>rtatJon  were  Republican,  but  the  moat 
InflueiMJsJ  opposition  came  from  Oongress- 
man  Mahon  of  Lubbock.  Texas,  who  thinks 
poorly  of  investing  public  money  In  Demon- 
stration Citlea  or.  for  that  matter.  In  any 
dtlas.  The  voting  in  the  House  thia  week  was 
particularly  disquieting  because  tbeae  roll 
calls  were  the  fliwt  end  precedent  in  a  series 
that  will  Include  the  deatructtm  Qui* 
Amendment  to  the  Education  Act  next  week. 
and  beyond  th*t  the  apprc^krlatlons  for  the 
BduoaUon  Act  and  all  of  the  annual  legisla- 
tton  for  the  war  on  poverty.  These  three  gre^t 
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programa  bring  essential  r«souroas  tD  tlks 
distreesod  centers  at  th«  big  dUea.  The  c«n- 
tj«l  clUM  are  not  heavily  represented  In 
Coagr«>9:  reappartlonmenc  Is  mainly  ben»- 
flttlng  the  suburbs. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  currently  being 
funded  at  hardly  more  than  half  the  levet 
that  the  cities  had  originally  been  told  to 
expect  Now.  after  some  300  dtlea  have  signed 
plans  under  tbe  Demonslz«tlpn  Cities  Act, 
the  money  is  cut  to  b«tfely  a  third  of  Con- 
gress' own  promise  last  faU.  Tbe  oomlng 
battle  over  allocation  of  school  money  has 
been  gathering  momentum  In  the  House  for 
weeks. 

The  issue  now  Is  whether  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  Intends  to  uphold  any  part  of  the 
bargain  tbat  It  has  crffered  the  American 
cities  in  tbe  last  three  years'  lefplslatlon 
creating  masalve  and  complex  Joint  ventures 
in  social  renewal.  Tht  present  pattern  of  con- 
l^ressloDal  votes  forces  the  cities  to  ask  them- 
Htves  whether  any  of  these  vast  Federal- 
urban  operations  are  viable  under  the  tradi- 
tional capricious  style  of  congressional 
appropriation. 


What  1  Way  To  Celebrate  Natioaal 
Maritime  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  REHtECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  we  celebrate  World  Trade 
Week,  and  National  Maritime  Day.  Our 
celebration  is  marked  by  no  Presidential 
declaration,  as  in  past  years.  No  cere- 
monies in  New  York  Harbor,  as  in  past 
years.  No  praising  of  America's  great 
accomplishments  in  merchant  marine 
development.  For  there  have  been  no  ac- 
complishments; there  Is  nothing  to  cel- 
ebrate; there  la  nothing  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  to  the  Nation;  there  Is 
no  reason  for  ceremonies  and  parades. 

A  year  ago.  at  this  same  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  asked  the  question,  "Where 
iB  the  national  maritime  policy  promised 
by  the  President?"  I  must  ask  the  ques- 
tion again,  Mr.  Speaker.  Where  is  the 
maritime  policy  that  is  good  for  Amer- 
ica? Wlicre  ifi  the  policy  that  says  we 
will  build  better  ships  for  America's 
fleets,  and  build  them  tn  American  ship- 
yards, and  employ  American  workers? 
All  we  hear.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
celebration  of  National  Maritime  Day,  Is 
a  voice  which  says  "bxiUd  the  ships  in 
foreign  yards — that  is  our  policy — take 
It  or  leave  It." 

The  national  maritime  policy  should 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  should  draw  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  good  judgment  of  the  leaders 
from  all  segments  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. The  policy  proposed  by  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  reflect  common- 
sense. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House. 
I  wish  to  insert  In  the  Rxcokd  at  this 
point  two  newspaper  articles  reporting 
the  thinking  of  the  Nation  oo  this  mat- 
ter: One  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Friday.  May  19,  1967,  about  Gov  John  A. 
Volpe.  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  second. 


from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Thursday, 
May  18.  1967.  about  Mr  Edwin  M.  Hood, 
president  of  the  Shipbuilders  CouncU  of 
America: 

[Prom  tbe  New  Tork  Times.  May  IB.  1M7] 

VoLFC    Camcizsa    UAarracs    Pol-ict — Tsixa 

LABoa  Paklxt  Fleet  Is  NEct.BCTED  ik  Pkacs- 

TTUK 

Washincton,  May  18. — Got.  John  A  Volpe 
of  Massacbtisetta  decried,  today  what  be 
called  a  lack  of  consistent  poUcy  for  the 
United  Stntes  merchant  marine. 

He  told  a  meeting  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  LAbor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations Maritime  Trades  Department 
that  a  solution  of  maritime  problems  was  es- 
sential to  the  welt-being  of  tbe  nation. 

Hi£  conunents  was  made  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Statler- Hilton  hotel,  one  of  a  series  t>elng 
held  by  the  labor  group  to  discuss  FMeral 
shipping  policy. 

Mr.  Volpe  said  that  all-out  efforts  to  build 
up  the  merchant  nuirlne  when  war  tlyeateoed 
and  almoet  complete  neglect  when  peace  was 
achieved  oon«Ututed  no  policy. 

The  Orst  deiemUnatlon,  Mr.  Volpe  said, 
must  be  concerned  with  where  the  merchant 
marine  fits  in  the  structure  of  American  so- 
ciety— as  a  branch  of  commerce,  an  arta  of 
national  defense  or  both. 

CATXGOBT    QUXanONEO 

Past  attitudes,  he  said,  have  been  that  It 
fits  none  of  these  categories,  but  this,  ha 
said,  obviously  Is  no  answer. 

"Many  outside  the  boundaries  of  this 
country  know  this  Is  not  the  answer,"  ha 
said.  "At  least  one  major  nation,  the  Sovtei 
Union,  holds  that  a  strong  merchant  marine 
Is  important  for  commerce  and  defense." 

He  cited  a  recent  report  to  Congress  by 
Representative  Ha^Ung  Keith.  Republican  of 
Ma£fiachuBe<ts,  and  Representative  Paul  O. 
Rogers,  Democrat  of  Florida,  members  of  the 
House  Merchant  Mfinne  and  naherlea  Cocn- 
mlttec.  on  the  increased  strength  of  tbe 
Soviet  merchant  neet. 

This  report  said  the  Rixsstans  were 
strengthening  their  maritime  position  to 
further  their  strategic  objectives.  It  said  that 
In  106S  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  deUvery 
of  100  merchant  ships,  while  the  United 
State*  took  deUvery  of  only  16;  that  ths 
United  States  had  on  order  41  merchants 
ships  of  more  than  l.OOO  tons  and  the  Rus- 
sians 464. 

"Clearly."  Mr.  Volpe  said,  "tbe  Russian 
emphasis  on  buUdlng  a  fleet  to  foater  Its  for- 
eign policies  would  Justify  grave  concern 
on  mir  part  that  we  ore  not  keepitig  abreast 
of  the  times. 

"Commerce  or  defense?  It  seems  that  tbe 

merchant  marine  Is  both  and  that  we  need 

a   nationally  determined   policy   to  support 

our  merchant  marine  for  both  reasons." 

SKIPS  CALJ.I3>  VNa&rx 

A  union  olScial  charged  at  tbe  meeting 
that  the  United  States  was  sending  its  men 
to  war  m  Vietnam  In  World  War  U  shlpa 
that  were  far  from  safe. 

"We  send  our  men  to  meet  and  counter 
naked  aggression  In  the  rusty  remains  of  ths 
hastily  built  fleet  we  acquired  at  enormous 
expense  to  meet  a  similar  aggression  more 
than  20  years  ago."  said  Hunter  P.  Wharton, 
president  of  the  A.F.L.-C  J  O.  International 
Union  of  operaUng  engineers. 

"We  are  scraping  tbe  bottom  of  the  World 
War  n  reserve  fleet  barrel."  agreed  Repre- 
sentative Domlnlck  V.  Daniels.  Democrat  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Wharton  aald  the  old  veasels  being 
pulled  out  of  mothballs  to  carry  men  and 
supplies  to  Vietnam  were  "older  than  most 
of  our  men  flghtLog  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
which  have  spent  most  of  their  ume  deterior- 
ating on  the  mud  flats." 

Mr.  Danlele  promised  tbat  "Congress  Is 
going  to  oorraei  tbe  situation."  He  saM  tbat 


merchant  vessels  were  carrying  virtually  an 
supplies  and  two-thirds  of  tbe  men  to  Viet- 
nam. 

FOSEIGN  BtnLDIMQ  ASSAXLED  BT  HoOO DO- 
MESTIC Tamds  Bais  To  BB  Favored  st  Ship 
Indostrt 

( By  John  B.  O'DonneU,  Jr.) 
Washdccton.  May  17.— Tbe  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  American  shipbuilding  Industry 
today  told  a  Congressional  subconunlttee 
that,  "It  would  appear  that  nearly  two-tblrds 
of  the  American  maritime  Industry"  opposes 
the  construction  of  American-flag  ships  In 
foreign  shipyards. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Bartlett  (D..  Aisaka), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee,  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president 
of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  at  America, 
also  pointed  out  that  American  oompanlca 
now  have  the  privilege  of  building  Ameri- 
can-flag tonnage  abroad,  but  for  a  variety 
of  reiisons — including  1^^  restrictions  oo 
foreign-built  tonnage — have  for  the  most 
part  not  used  that  privilege. 

Hood's  letter,  a  councU  statement  said. 
was  prompted  by  testimony  on  May  I  of 
Alan  8.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
who  "Indicated  that  be  bad  obtained  in- 
dustry backing  of  his  'build  abroad'  proposal 
from  aU  segments  with  tbe  exception  of 
shipbuilding  management  and  labor." 

Boyd  appeared  before  the  Bartlett  sub- 
committee OD  May  1  to  outline  the  proposed 
Oovemment  maritime  program  which  be 
has  been  developing.  He  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  program  had  not  yet  received 
the  backing  of  President  Johnson,  and  tbat 
no  program  would  get  Presidential  support 
untU  all  segments  of  tbe  industry  agree  on  It. 
Perhaps  the  most  controversial  aspect  of 
the  program  is  'the  proposal  to  allow  the 
construction  of  ships  abroad  which  would 
sail  under  the  American  flag  with  the  same 
privileges  enjoyed  by  United  States-built 
Bhlps. 

At  the  bearing,  Boyd  Indicated  that  there 
was  no  poaslbUlty  of  abandoning  tbe  buUd 
abroad  concept  and  said  tbat  the  shipyard 
management  and  labor  "are  violently — and 
I  might  say  irrationally — opposed  to  fwelgn 
oonstructlon.* 

In  his  letter  to  Bartlett,  Hood  Usted 
twelve  ctfganlsations  which,  be  said,  have 
c^poeed  the  build  abroad  concept.  Tbeee 
included  five  labor  organlsationa,  three  shlp- 
buUdlng  assoclaUons,  Including  tbe  Ship- 
builders Council,  three  assoclaUons  of  ship 
operators,  and  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  Alunuil  Association. 

DOMBSTtC  CONST* UCnOW 

"Similarly."  Hood  said.  "Tbe  American 
Legion  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  <A  the 
United  States  are  on  record  favoring  domes- 
tic ship  construction  for  our  maritime  in- 
dustry." 

"On  balance.  It  would  appear  tbat  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  American  maritime  indus- 
try— plus  a  vast  majority  of  the  Congress 
and  a  substantial  segment  of  the  labor  move- 
ment— continue  to  support  the  proposition 
of  ship  construction  in  the  United  States. 
and  among  the  remaining  third.  I  have  yet 
to  encounter  a  ship  operator  who  would  not 
'prefer'  to  have  his  vessels  built  In  America." 

The  council  president  pointed  out  that 
"American  citizens  are  not  now  foreclosed 
or  prohibited  from  having  vessels  built  in 
the  shipyard  of  other  ooxintries  .  .  .  ."  and 
then  recited  a  number  of  reasons  which  were 
probable  factors  in  the  failure  of  American 
lines  to  build  American-flag  ships  abroad. 

"Nevertbeleas."  he  said,  "the  fact  remains 
tbat  they  had  the  right — the  choice,  tbe  al- 
ternative— and  virtually  none  of  tbeee 
American-owned.  forelgn-bullt.  foreign- 
flag  vessels  was  brought  under  VS.  registry — 
for  whatever  reason. 

"There  can  be  no  escaping  tbe  conclusion 
that  the  avallabmty  ot  subaldlea  and  prefw- 
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ance  cftrgo«  pltu  otber  oonstdaraUona  oom- 
poae  to  ft  Urge  extent  tfaa  drcimutanoea  un- 
der wbiclj  operator!  'prefer'  to  buUd  tbetr 
ships  in  America." 


Uw»f  tbaiwMlk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  ircw  TORx 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  XI.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  SpeeJcer.  th« 
time  haa  oooie  to  win  the  war  against 
crime.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  half- 
way measures  or  wishful  thinking  that 
the  problem  will  somehow  get  better  by 
Itself. 

But  this  campaign  a^ralnst  crime  can 
only  be  won  by  sensible,  intelligent  plan- 
ning^. Nothing  but  chaos  would  result 
from  suggestions  of  those  who  propose 
clvlUan  P065CS  and  a  return  to  the 
thoroughly  discredited  vigilante  system. 

We  need  a  ma&slve  Infusion  of  both 
public  funds  and  public  support  to  as- 
sist police  departments  to  add  more  men, 
better  train  them,  and  better  equip  them. 
The  war  on  crime  can  be  won  only  by 
trained  m^fefislonals.  not  by  zealous 
amateurs. 

These  points,  and  more,  were  made  In 
B  recent  editorial  In  the  Phlladephia  In- 
quirer, and  I  respectfully  submit  It  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rrcoao  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Law  or  rum  Jungle 

The  NaClon&l  RlOa  Aaaodatlon.  whJcti 
troths  at  the  mouth  every  time  oontrol  of 
gun  saiee  Is  meotloned,  Is  aald  to  Cayor 
armad  civilian  posses  to  deal  with  urban 
notUig. 

It  tens  lu  membership  that  ''the  beat 
poUee  on  earth,  alooe,  cannot  stem  the  kind 
of  mob  Ttolence  that  has  iwept  many  Amer- 
ican dttes." 

Every  man.  In  other  words,  to  be  his  own 
poUce  depBxtment.  or  member  of  his  own 
private  army. 

This  hysterical  proposition  has  Its  eoun- 
terpart,  unfortunately,  to  the  determination 
of  some  other  Americans  to  obey  only  the 
laws  that  they  happen  to  Uk«. 

What  this  kind  of  distorted  thinking  leads 
to  Is  not  only  deOance.  but  destrucuon,  of 
law  and  order.  If  every  man  r^n  be  a  law 
unto  himself,  we  revert  to  the  Jungle. 

When  a  Siokaley  Oarmlchael  shouts  "To 
hell  with  the  laws  o<  the  United  Stateal", 
when  "Black  Power"  advocates  armed  with 
guns  Invade  and  totemjpt  the  California 
Legislature;  when  the  Governor  erf  Alabama 
blocks  enforcement  of  school  de*egregnUoD 
orders  of  the  Federal  courts;  when  radical 
rightists  defame  the  Supreme  Court  and 
preach  disrespect  for  Its  edict,  the  road  to 
anarchy  Is  laid  open. 

When  men  arm  themselves  with  guoa, 
sledges  and  axe  handles  to  punish  those  they 
disagree  with  they  are  replacing  Justice  wtth 
lynch  law. 

"ClvU  dlsobedJance"  la  a  Nlce-NeUy  term 
for  deciding  for  oneself  which  laws  to  obey 
and  which  laws  to  treat  with  contempt.  If 
everyone  proceeded  on  that  theory  red  lights 
would  become  grrnn  as  a  matter  of  cholee. 
and  murder  could  beoome  an  acceptable  way 
of  settling  an  argument. 

Defiance  of  the  law  to  the  accomplice  ot 
Tioleoce.  and  violence,  bitter  and  tmcon- 
troUed,  can  be  the  only  sequel  to  peraUteut 
tflKlalu  for  tb«  law  and  for  Ito  guardians. 


Halt  the  Flood  of  Tatile  laperts 
ReacUaf  tk€  Uaited  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RASIL  L  WHITENER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVSa 

Monday.  May  22,  1967 
Mr.  WHilKNKK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  consistently  urgM  the 
Government  io  take  positive  action  to 
halt  the  flood  of  textile  imports  reach- 
ing the  United  States  have  been  follow- 
ing the  Kennedy  round  ot  trade  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva  with  particular  in- 
terest. The  information  we  have  been 
able  to  receive  concerning  textile  tariff 
concessions  made  by  the  American  trade 
negotiators  offers  little  hope  that  relief 
can  be  secured  at  Geneva  for  the  domes- 
tic textile  Industry. 

On  May  19,  19fl7.  I  spoke  before  the 
Fiber  Buyers  Division  of  the  North 
Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation at  Ashevllle,  N.C.  In  my  talk.  I 
voiced  my  concern  over  the  action  taken 
at  Geneva.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
reassert  its  constitutional  prerogative  In 
the  regulation  of  our  foreign  trade.  I  In- 
sert the  speech  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RscoHO : 

Addbess  bt  BAsn.  L,  WiUTKMnt.  UzHBca  or 
CoNcasss,  Bxroaa  Pmstt  B^rraas  Ditision 
or  NosTH  CAaoLms  Tsxtilx  llAJforac- 
Toaxaa  Assocxation.  Ashevuxs.  N.C,  Mat 
19,  1907 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  this  morning 
and  to  have  the  privilege  of  talking  for  a  few 
moments  about  the  textile  industry.  As  one 
who  was  reared  to  a  textile  community, 
worked  In  textile  plants,  and  has  been  ex- 
tremely mterested  in  the  welfare  of  the  tei- 
Ule  Industry  all  of  his  Ufe,  Z  am  always  de- 
lighted to  meet  with  people  who  share  my 
concern  over,  and  Interest  In,  the  future  of 
the  domestic  textile  industry. 

We  meet  this  morning  during  a  period 
which  I  believe  Is  very  critical  In  the  history 
of  the  teztUe  manufacturing  Industry.  As 
all  of  you  know  from  speeches  I  have  made  In 
the  House  of  Represeut&tlves  and  before  tex- 
tile groups,  I  have  expressed  my  concern  dur- 
ing the  yean  I  have  been  La  the  Congress 
over  the  effect  that  textile  imports  are  hav- 
ing upon  Job  opportunities  Ln  the  taxtUs 
Indujiay. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  only  a  few 
of  us  In  the  Congress  who  could  see  the  In- 
herent danger  to  the  textile  Industry  poeed 
by  mounting  textile  lm.po<-ts  and  the  free 
trade  theories  at  bureaucrats  In  executive 
departments. 

As  far  back  as  1067  I  warned  my  colleagues 
m  the  House  that  unless  the  Congress  took 
poalUve  action  In  regaining  control  ovm-  the 
trade  itructure  of  the  United  States  the  do- 
mestic textile  Industry  and  other  basic  In- 
dustries necessary  to  the  national  security  of 
the  Nation  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  people  would  be  threatened,  and.  In 
many  Instances,  destroyed. 

In  those  days  there  were  few  who  would 
listen  to  us.  As  textUe  Imports  roae  In  ever- 
Incre&slng  amounts  and  ss  the  steel.  gla«, 
ceramics,  leather,  automobile,  rubber,  brass, 
bronze,  timber,  and  numeroui  agrlculturaUy- 
orlented  industries  began  to  feel  the  disas- 
trous Impact  of  excessive  imports,  wo  who 
believe  In  protection  for  basic  American  In- 
dustry began  to  have  more  supporters. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  have  not 
been  enough  of  us  In  the  Congreas  and  In 
the  executive  departtneola  to  turn  the  tlda. 
It  baa  always  been  my  feeling  that  when- 


•v*r  w«  tamper  with  tested  constltuUcnaj 
and  coogreaainnai  principles  of  govermneni 
that  have  proved  effective  through  oiaoy 
yaara.  we  Invite  trouble. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  experienoe  we  hav* 
had  under  the  Reciprocal  Trada  Agreements 
Act  and  subsequent  long  term  negotiated 
trade  agreemeau  with  foreign  governments 
Is  a  case  In  point. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  1934  the  Congre« 
exercised  Its  constitutional  function  In  reg- 
ulaUng  the  tariff  and  trade  poUclM  of  the 
Nation. 

With  the  adopUon  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1034  this  function,  la 
which  the  economic  survival  of  the  Nation  u 
Involved,  was  delegated  to  the  President  and. 
of  oouzBe,  by  him  lo  be  administered  by  the 
Executive  Departments. 

Ths  late  great  Cordell  HuU  Is  the  father 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Hs 
did  not  reallae,  however,  that  his  plan  of  ne- 
gotUted  trade  agreeotenti  by  which  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  would  be  Btrengih- 
ened  would  ultimately  result  In  a  one-way 
street  down  which  the  Job  opportumtles  of 
the  American  people   would   be   transferred 


I  voted  against  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  In  IM3,  and  when  It  oomei 
up  for  renewal  this  year  I  wlU  vote  against 
it  again.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  Kennedy 
Round  trade  negotiations  at  Geneva  I  feel 
wo  will  have  many  more  converts  In  the  Con- 
gresi  this  year  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemeota  Act  should  be 
repealed  and  the  Congress  again  assume  ths 
dominant  role  In  the  formation  of  tariffs  and 
trade  policy. 

When  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 
was  enacted,  the  United  States  had  a  manu- 
facturing monopoly  in  many  Industrial  com- 
modities. Nearly  every  nation  In  the  world 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  industrial 
products. 

With  improved  economic  conditions  abroad. 
In  many  instances  made  possible  by  American 
foreign  aid  dollars,  and  vlth  the  general  eco- 
nocnlo  revolution  that  has  taken  place  In  the 
Nation  slnoe  World  War  U,  the  foreign  trade 
picture  has  drastlcaUy  changed  since  tbe 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  en- 
acted. "Hie  nations  to  whom  we  formerly 
sold  are  now  nations  with  a  lurplus  of  prod- 
ucts. They  are  hungry  for  markets.  Thia  Is 
particularly  true  with  reference  to  textiles, 

All  Of  us  have  been  watching  very  closely 
the  so-called  Kennedy  Round  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  which  have  been  underway 
at  Oeneva  and  which  must  be  concluded  by 
June  30.  H>«7.  There  were  many  who  had  high 
h<^es  that  In  view  of  the  apparent  unfavor- 
able eoonomJc  conditions  prevailing  In  the 
textUe  industry  by  reason  of  excessive  Im- 
ports the  domestic  textile  Industry  would 
secure  some  relief  at  Oeneva.  In  aU  frankness, 
I  must  say  that  I  was  not  one  of  those  who 
expected  relleJ  from  Geneva. 

While  the  exact  flgiirea  In  all  categories 
have  not  been  made  available  to  us  In  the 
Oongress.  the  reports  that  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  Indicate  that  once  sgaln  the  Ameri- 
can textUe  Industry  has  been  struck  a 
disastrous  blow. 

The  negotiators  representing  the  European 
aoonoxnlc  oommunlty  and  other  nations  not 
a  part  of  the  Buropean  group  came  away  the 
victors,  particularly  with  reference  to  textiles. 

X  undenUnd  that  as  a  result  of  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  Geneva  we  can  expect  tariff 
cuts  of  an  average  of  30%  on  cotton  products 
and  IS%  on  man-made  fiber  products.  Thse 
win  also  be  a  3  year  extension  of  the  Long 
Tarm  Agreement  on  cotton  textUes.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  we  can  expect  a 
subetantiaUy  greater  tariff  cut  on  the  ImporU 
of  man-made  flbers  and  yam. 

Thla  action  was  taken  and  apparently  ac- 
ceded to  by  our  United  BtAtw  negoUaton  at 
Oeoevw  in  the  faoe  ot  declining  employroent 
in  the  domeatlo  textile  Industry  and  an  In- 
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CTMse  in  textile  ImporU  which  stagger  the 
uoM^sln  atlon . 

967.000  Americans  were  employed  in  textile 
pUnU  in  June,  IDM.  In  April,  1907,  employ- 
ment had  declined  to  aa&.000  textUe  em- 
ployeee.  Thia  was  6.000  le«s  people  employed 
Ui  textUe  mllU  than  In  March  of  1967.  7.000 
IMS  than  In  February  of  1967.  and  16.000  less 
than  In  April  of  1966.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
a  steady  decline  In  textile  employment  since 
esrly  fall  of  1966.  At  the  same  time  tcztUe 
laip«^  have  reached  the  highest  level  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation. 

Statistics  released  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  AprU  38  for 
Uie  first  six  months  of  the  last  year  of  the 
S.year  Long  Term  Textile  Agreement  ladicAte 
that  cotton  Imports  have  Increased  by  11.9% 
to  &&7  million  square  yards. 

When  the  Long  Term  Agreement  was 
formulated,  both  Industry  and  government 
representatlvea  agreed  that  the  annual  rate 
of  textile  imports  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 6%.  However,  the  rate  of  Increase 
for  this  year  alone  Is  already  113%  over 
that  of  last  year. 

It  Is  astounding  to  reaJUe  that  the  Lmpctfls 
of  cotton  textUee  have  increased  113%  from 
the  1961  base  year  of  the  International  Cot- 
ton TBxUle  Agreement.  Information  released 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  In- 
dicates furthn-  that  for  the  first  half  of  the 
cursent  Long  Term  Agreement  period  Imports 
for  all  product  cat^orles,  except  apparel, 
have  Butwtantlally  iDcreasod. 

Cl%  of  these  Imports  have  come  from  five 
countries — Bong  Kong,  Japan.  Mexico.  India, 
and  Portugal.  Every  one  of  these  oountrles 
is  a  cheap-labor  country.  It  Is  Impossible  for 
American  mills  to  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  these  countries.  The  present  rate  of 
textile  Imports  from  cheap  labor  nations  Is 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  300,000 
American  Jobs. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  one  who  looks 
at  the  International  trade  picture  with  a 
realistic  view  to  understand  how  the  United 
States  can  acquiesce  In  such  a  tremendous 
Ion  of  Jobe.  with  the  resulting  Federal,  state, 
and  local  tax  revenue  losses.  Ii  is  equally  hard 
far  a  person  concerned  over  the  oatlooal  se- 
curity of  his  country  to  comprehend  bow  the 
United  States  can  be  a  party  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  Industry  which  the  Office  of  De- 
fense MobUlxatlon  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  deemed  absolutely  essential  to 
the  survival  of  the  Nauon  In  a  national 
emergency. 

The  man-made  fiber  Industry  Is  also  In  a 
perilous  condition  by  reason  of  Inordinate 
Imports.  The  United  States  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  of  88.6  mUUon  pounds  In 
1963  of  man-made  staple  fiber,  filament,  and 
filament  yam  goods. 

In  1966.  Just  four  years  later,  this  favor- 
able trade  balance  had  actually  become  a 
positive  deficit  of  11.3  million  pounds.  In 
1966  the  equivalent  of  SU  mlllloB  pounds  of 
man-made  flbers  were  Imported,  an  all-tlma 
record  level. 

One  of  the  facU  that  It  la  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  an  American  concerned  over  the 
future  of  his  country  to  undentand  In  re- 
gard to  the  tragic  decUne  of  the  American 
textUe  industry  Is  the  wUllngnees  of  the 
United  States  to  surrender  the  domestic  tex- 
tUe Industry  to  overseas  nations  without 
demanding  fair  treatment  In  overseas  textile 
markets. 

Not  only  are  American  textile  manufactur- 
ers the  victims  of  unreasonable  textile  Im- 
port tariff  barriers  erected  by  foreign  nations 
but  there  are  many  other  competitive  dis- 
advantages which  these  countries  erect  to 
keep  American  products  off  the  market. 

With  reference  to  tarUIs  Mr.  Yoso  Matsu 
Nauubara,  a  prominent  Japanese  Industrial- 
ist, declared  recently.  "Chaoe  would  reign  In 
Japan  If  United  States  Industries  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  our  country  unhampered  by 
tariffs."  The  gentleman  can  make  this  aUte- 
ment  m  the  face  of  tht  fact  that  the  war- 


ravaged  economy  of  Japan  was  rebuUt  pri- 
marily through  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Every  economic  device,  in- 
cluding tax  and  subsidy  cpnceeslons,  is  used 
by  foreign  governments  to  give  their  manu- 
factiu^rs  the  edge  over  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  extremely  critical  of 
Japan,  but  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  In 
1966  Americans  bought  69  mUUou  shirts 
and  63.000,000  blouses  from  Japan  and  Bong 
Kong.  In  1951  Japanese  plywood  had  cor- 
nered only  1%  of  the  United  SUtes  market. 
Today  Japan  has  60%  of 'the  American  ply- 
wood market.  The  Imports  of  machine  tools 
from  Japan  are  up  300 't^  in  less  than  two 
years. 

t  point  out  these  facts  to  give  you  some 
Ideas  of  the  tremendous  trade  advantages  a 
nation  can  have  when  It  is  free  to  erect  Ita 
own  strong  trade  barriers  and  yet  seU  Its 
products  practically  unhampered  In  another 
nation. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  future  holds  In 
store  for  the  American  economy  In  general 
through  our  inability  to  face  up  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  International  trade  situation.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  spend  vast  stuns  of  money  abroad  In  our 
military  and  economic  effort  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communlam.  maintain  an  ever- 
increasing  Federal  debt,  and  permit  basic 
tax-paying  Industries  employing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  clUsens  to  be  destroyed. 

The  unfavorable  dollar  gap  occasioned  by 
the  deficit  In  our  textUe  Imports  amounts 
at  the  present  time  to  one-half  of  our  for- 
eign trade  deficit.  Not  only  are  excessive  im- 
ports siphoning  away  the  JotM  of  our  peo- 
ple and  reducing  Federal.  State,  and  local 
revenues,  the  unfavorable  trade  balance  cre- 
ated by  excessive  textile  Imports  It  actuaUy 
depleting  our  gold  reserves  which  are  al- 
ready substantially  below  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  stabUlty  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  is  only  one  encouraging  note  In  our 
present  International  trade  situation.  While 
there  was  a  time  when  the  textUe  industry 
stood  virtually  alone  in  the  face  of  excesalve 
Import  assaults,  we  now  have  allies  In  the 
fight  for  a  realistic  trade  policy  from  many 
segments  of  the  Industrial  and  agricultural 
economy. 

The  American  dairy  industry,  which  has 
reduced  Its  herds  by  I  million  cattle  alnce 
1950.  is  urging  Import  controls.  The  ceramics 
Industry,  where  the  importation  of  waU  tUft 
is  up  nearly  3.000%.  Is  aUled  with  us  for 
reUef.  Even  the  American  pharmaceutical 
Industry  reallzee  that  something  must  be 
done  to  revise  our  trade  policies. 

The  steel  Industry,  which  bad  to  contend 
with  II  million  tons  of  Japanese  steel  in 
1966  at  a  price  40%  below  United  States  cost 
of  steel  products,  la  urging  controls. 

So  It  Is  with  the  sewing  machine,  office 
machine,  hoiisehold  appliances,  radios  and 
electronic  devices,  photographic  equipment, 
glass,  gloves,  china,  watches,  silver,  plumb- 
ing, plastic,  shoes — In  fact  nearly  every  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  is  now  feeling  the  ef- 
fect of  foreign  competition.  I  am  hopeful, 
therefore,  that  when  we  consider  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  or  TYade 
Expansion  Act  u  they  now  rail  It.  this  year 
that  aU  of  these  segments  of  the  American 
economy,  which  are  suffering  by  reason  of 
inordinate  Imports,  will  make  their  voices 
heard  loud  and  clear  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  the  past  the  textile  industry  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  sectional  industry,  and  we 
have  not  had  too  much  sympathy  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  remote  from  our  tex- 
tile plants.  With  the  entire  economy  now 
affected,  however,  we  may  at  last  b«  In  a 
position  to  exert  a  united  front  for  reUef. 

No  longer  Is  the  batUe  against  excessive 
Imports  the  concern  of  isolated  segments  of 
our  economy  in  our  nation.  It  must  be  the 
concern  of  every  American  U  fiUl  employ- 
ment and  our  atandard  of  Uvtzkg  Is  to  b* 
preaerved. 


CoBuaenioratioB  of  Cab*B  IsdependcBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLOUSA 
I«  THE  HOD8E  OP  BZPBK8EKTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  t9t7 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker— 
Oovemment  of  tba  p«ople.  by  the  p«opIe. 
for  Ule  people,  whoee  JuM  powers  are  derived 
trom  tbe  ooDeant  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy In  a  repubUc,  .  .  .  eetabllab«d  upoD 
tboee  priDdptee  ol  freedom,  equoltcy.  Justice 
and  biunanlty  for  which  American  patriots 
aacrlfVced  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

These  great  words  were  written  In  1917 
by  WUliam  Tyler  Page,  tJben  Clerk  of  thlx 
great  body.  They  were  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  Ameri- 
can's creed.  They  embody  the  political 
faith  of  our  own  great  Nation  and  Indeed, 
the  standard  by  which  the  democratic 
govemmentf  of  the  world  oommunlty 
Uve. 

On  May  20.  1902,  65  years  ago  last  Sat- 
urday, the  VS.  provisional  government  In 
Cuba  withdrew,  and  the  tree  Cuban  Re- 
public came  into  being.  Its  Constitution 
was  based  on  these  same  principles,  prin- 
ciples for  which  Cuban  patriots  also  sac- 
rificed their  lives  and  fortunes.  Tlie 
Cuban  Constitution  wa.'i  one  with  our  own 
in  that  It  preserved  human  dignity,  guar- 
anteed individual  liberties,  and  stood  for 
the  right  of  all  men  to  be  free. 

This  anniversary  of  Cut>an  independ- 
ence day  Is  wrought  with  sorrow,  the  sor- 
row of  the  Cuban  people  today  enslaved 
by  Castro's  Communist  regime,  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
the  entire  world,  who  share  the  agony  of 
the  tormented  citizens  of  that  island  na- 
tion. In  Cuba  today,  there  Is  no  freedom, 
and  government  is  by  consent  of  a  select 
few,  who  rule  the  masses  with  an  iron 
fist. 

Pidel  Castro,  who  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  he  is  a  loyal  Cuban 
and  champion  of  human  rights,  is  in 
truth  a  brutal  dictator.  He  has  prostrated 
Cuban  nationalism  to  embrace  the  most 
violent  Communist  dlctuma.  Instead  of 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  Cuban  citi- 
zens, his  govenmient  treacherously 
usurps  them,  and  strikes  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  only  to  listen  to  the  tragic 
stories  related  by  Cuban  refugees  who 
have  abandoned  everj-ttiing  to  seek 
sanctuary  under  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. Thousands  liave  fled  to  Miami  in 
my  own  congressional  district;  still  more 
have  arrived  in  other  U.S.  cdtles.  Fidel 
Castro's  "promised  land"  is  a  tragic 
farce,  and  the  inhumane  conditions  by 
which  he  rules  are  an  alTront  to  the 
dignity  of  mankind  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sorrowing  Cuban 
refugees  In  our  country  look  to  us  to  give 
them  strength,  support  and  understand- 
ing. They  liave  forsalcen  a  government 
which  no  human  being  can  live  by.  Our 
American  experience  tias  enabled  us  to 
comprehend  the  desire  of  every  man  to 
dwell  in  a  sovereign  nation,  to  partici- 
pate in  public  affairs  and  to  join  with  his 
neighbor  in  democratically  determining 
his  own  government  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  people  of  tbe  United  States,  and  for 
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free  men  all  over  the  world  to  pledge 
tbetr  support  of  true  Cuban  Independ- 
ence. To  the  niSering  Cuban  refugees 
among  us  and  to  the  enslaved  people  of 
the  Cuban  nation,  we  extend  our  deepest 
friendship  and  heartfelt  sympathy.  We 
have  faith  in  you.  We  honor  the  devoted 
patriots  who  endured  such  great  hard- 
ship to  lead  your  people  to  liberty.  We 
salute  the  brave  people  who  make  up 
your  heritage,  people  like  yourselves. 
whose  dauntless  determination  to 
achieve  self-government,  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  triumphed 
over  tremendous  obstacles  and  repeated 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  more  powerful 
forces.  It  Is  our  firm  hope  that  you  will 
rise  up  against  the  bonds  which  rob  you 
of  your  liberty  and  renew  the  Oghtlng 
spirit  which  won  you  your  sovereignty 
65  years  ago.  We  urge  you  to  rededicate 
yourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Only 
when  the  reins  of  Cuban  CSovemment 
are  restored  to  the  hands  of  the  people, 
all  of  the  people,  will  your  beloved  land 
flourish,  and  will  Cubans  of  today  and 
all  generations  to  come  face  the  future 
with  pride  and  dignity. 


ViciMB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    HTW    TOKK 
Of  THX  BO0SB  OP  REPRESfTlTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  Americans  are  vitally  Interested  In  our 
Inrolvement  In  Vietnam.  Just  what  our 
future  will  be  In  Vietnam  U  uncertain, 
because  nobody  really  knows  when  this 
conflict  with  communism  will  be  termi- 
nated. Many  of  us  here  tn  Congress  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  Oen.  WUllam  C. 
Westmoreland  a  few  weeks  ago  report 
on  the  effectiveness,  dedication.  patrl> 
otlsm.  and  understanding  on  the  part  of 
our  American  servicemen  who  are  fight- 
ing there  today. 

To  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress,  and 
to  all  Americans  who  would  like  a 
glimpse  of  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam. 
In  addition  to  fighting  communism,  I 
wish  to  include  a  speech  by  Dr.  Harold 
Alexander  Falconer,  Jr..  DSNR,  delivered 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Calvary  Church, 
Burnt  Hills.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Falconer  is  the  grandson  of  Jacob 
J.  Falconer,  deceased,  of  Washington 
State,  who  was  a  Member  of  this  body  In 
the  63d  Congress.  The  doctor  is  now  a 
resident  of  my  district  In  New  York.  In 
the  words  of  his  father,  Harold  Falconer. 
Sr.,  who  sent  the  doctor's  remarks  to  me, 
and  I  quote : 

MoBt  of  ua  At  home  doubt  the  effectlre- 
neaa  of  our  effort  tn  Tlettuum  at  tlmea.  X  my- 
self had  lome  difficulty  In  aiuwulng  ttema 
on  your  ciuestlonnam.  The  analytU  of  the 
situation  Lo  Vietnam  as  given  In  the  talk,  la 
simple  but  I  b«Uev«  repreaenta  the  Judgment 
of  moat  of  the  man  than.  It  haa  raaolTed 
many  of  my  own  doubta. 

I  commend  Dr.  Falconer  for  his  aervlee 
to  his  country  and  for  his  efforts  In  pre- 


senting a  candid  and  poignant  picture  of 
Vietnam,  of  what  we  are  doing  to  create  a 
better  understanding  among  those 
underprivileged  people  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Dr.  Falconer's  remarks  follow: 

VnrHAM 
I  know  you  are  aU  Interested  In  knowing 
exactly  what  actuAll^  la  going  on  in  Vietnam 
and  I  can  only  aay  that  for  the  moat  part 
jou  are  as  well  Lnfonned  as  I  am.  what  with 
TV  documentaries,  good  newspaper  and  radio 
coverage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  in 
Vietnam  and  an  event  of  newsworthy  pro- 
portions took  place  within  30  or  30  miles  It 
would  usually  takfe  us  a  few  days  to  find  out 
about  It.  So  I  was  not  exaggerating  when  I 
wrote  home  recently  that  I  couldn't  wait  Wi 
I  got  back  home  so  that  I  could  And  out 
what  was  going  on  In  Vietnam. 

Tbe  main  advantage  of  a  trip  to  Vietnam 
la  of  course  to  get  an  Idea  of  why  we  are 
there.  First  of  all  Is  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  be  there  at  all.  The  answer  to  that 
depends  on  your  moral  feeUngi  about  war. 
Some  people  tieUeve  that  nothing  Is  ever 
gained  by  war  and  that  there  haa  never  been 
a  Just  war.  Others  feel  that  you  should  en- 
gage In  a  war  for  your  own  protection  only 
and  that  the  war  should  be  strictly  defensive 
In  character.  If  your  feelings  about  war  fall 
Into  either  of  these  catcgorlea  then  you  are 
Justified  under  our  tree  syirtem  In  damon- 
fitratlng  ag&loat  war.  In  fact  It  Is  your  mor^ 
duty  to  do  so. 

To  understand  why  we  are  there  we  must 
know  something  about  tbe  division  of  popu> 
latlon  In  Vietnam.  About  70%  are  peasants. 
How  do  they  feel  about  our  preaence  there? 
WeU.  quite  frankly  they  don't  care  much  one 
way  or  another.  All  they  want  Is  to  be  left 
alone  on  their  piece  of  land,  grow  their  rice, 
catch  fish,  feed  their  family,  and  worship 
their  ancestors  who  are  conveniently  burled 
right  out  in  the  back  yard-  For  30  years  war 
haa  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  them,  upaet- 
tlng  their  pattern  of  Uvlzig,  raising  haToc 
with  their  land,  forcing  them  to  move  from 
the  area  which  they  know  and  love. 

To  these  people  poUUcal  Ideologlea  moan 
nothing.  They  do  not  mlsa  educational  c^>- 
portunlUes.  good  medical  care,  or  modem 
household  conveniences  because  they  have 
never  had  them.  So  they  have  no  love  for 
mlUtajy  of  any  kind  whether  n«nch,  Ameri- 
can. Vletcong,  or  Japanese.  They  merely  want 
to  b«  left  alone. 

But,  they  are  not  going  to  be  left  alone: 
the  world  Ls  changing  too  fast  for  that.  T^ey 
will  not  conUnue  to  Uve  aa  they  have  lived 
for  the  last  2000  years.  The  children  are  mov- 
ing to  the  cities  to  find  work  and  a  better 
life.  The  elderly  vUlage  chief  Is  no  longer  the 
most  respected  man  in  the  community.  It  Is 
the  soldier  returning  from  the  war  with 
exotic  stories  of  far  away  ptacaa  or  the  city 
cousin  who  cornea  out  for  a  weekend  visit 
on  his  brand  new  motorbike  wearing  black 
shoes  with  pointed  toes  and  white  ahlrt  and 
necktie.  The  vlUage  chief  la  still  an  Import- 
ant  man  and  commands  a  lot  of  respect,  but 
the  Vietnamese  peasants  are  t>eglnulng  to 
realize  tha.t  life  doea  go  on  at  a  brlaker,  more 
exciting  pace  In  other  parte  of  the  world. 

Now  let  us  take  the  hard  core  Vletcong. 
Composed  chiefly  of  young  and  middle  aged 
men  they  beUeve  that  conununlsm  has  the 
answer  to  tbe  problema  of  southeast  Aal^ 
They  beUeve  that  religion  of  any  kind  atands 
In  their  way,  they  beUeve  that  tbe  village 
chief  stands  In  their  way.  and  they  have  very 
Uttle  respect  for  ciilture  and  tradition.  In 
short  they  are  entirety  materialistic.  Tbey 
have  been  thoroughly  Indoctrinated  In  ICao's 
methods  of  Insurgency  by  which  a  well  or- 
ganlxed  minority  of  as  UttJe  as  10%  abould 
ba  able  to  gain  complete  control  of  a  coun- 
try within  a  ralaUvely  abort  time.  Their 
atrengtb  U  Just  about  10%,  they  are  very 
weU  ovganlaed,  and  tbty  ara  quit*  wllUng 
to  die  for  their  oaoaa.  Tbey  are  also  quite 


ready  to  kill  anyone  who  stands  In  their  way. 
Terrorism  la  an  integral  part  of  their  method 
and  their  targets  are  chiefly  the  leaden  and 
those  who  stand  for  tradition,  the  vlUage 
ciders  and  religious  leaders.  Their  cause  Is 
supported  and  continually  supplied  with 
arms  and  men  from  North  Vietnam. 

The  final  group  In  Vietnam  are  those  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  a  free  Independent  and 
prosperous  South  Vietnam.  This  represent! 
roughly  30%  of  the  population  and  Is  the 
group  which  we  are  supporting  there.  They 
are  poorly  organized  and  like  most  demo- 
cratic insUtutlons  have  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
agreement among  themselves.  This  group  in- 
cludes a  goodly  portion  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Buddhist  religious  leaders  as  well  as 
a  goodly  number  of  those  with  no  porttcular 
religious  convictions  who  nevertheless  feel 
that  democratic  government  has  a  possible 
future  In  Southeast  Asia.  They  are  able  to 
compare  the  economic  progreas  of  Japan. 
South  Korea,  and  "nialland  to  that  of  China, 
North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  and  con- 
clude that  communism  and  tbe  restriction, 
censorship,  and  lack  of  individual  freedom 
that  goes  with  It  are  not  necessary  to  obtain 
a  propserous  economy.  These  are  the  people 
wbom  we  are  supporting  and  while  tbey  do 
not  represent  a  majority  of  the  population. 
they  outnumber  the  Vletcong  approximately 
3  to  I.  It  would  be  criminal  to  desert  these 
people  at  the  present  time  since  most  of 
them  face  execution  or  imprisonment  In  the 
event  that  the  V.C.  take  over. 

The  prevloualy  mentioned  70%  that 
doesn't  care  is  going  to  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion pretty  soon.  It  Is  their  support  that  the 
American  mUltary  la  fighting  for  at  the 
present  time.  As  a  result,  tbe  war  effort  In 
Vietnam  la  unlike  any  other  In  XJ3.  history. 
It  Is  a  war  aimed  at  counterlnsurgency.  that 
is,  aimed  at  stopping  the  Insurgency  move- 
ment at  the  level  where  It  Is  most  effective. 
The  Vletcong  has  attempted  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  peasant  population  of  Vietnam 
by  Intimidation  on  one  hand  and  promises  of 
a  t>etter  Ufe  on  the  other.  We  ar«  trying  to 
protect  the  peasant  from  Intimidation  and 
at  the  same  time  bring  him  opportunities  to 
learn  new  trades,  read  and  write,  and  receive 
adequate  medical  care. 

During  my  stay  In  Vietnam  I  waa  the  med- 
ical officer  of  a  mobile  construction  battalion 
consisting  of  about  30  officers  and  700  en- 
listed men.  To  help  me  in  my  duties  there 
were  seven   navy   hoapltal   corpemen. 

In  the  armed  services  there  is  the  prob- 
lem that  you  need  plenty  of  help  when  the 
going  gets  rough,  but  when  things  are  going 
well  the  medical  department  has  a  good  deal 
of  free  time  on  Its  hands,  so  we  were  able  to 
uae  a  good  deal  of  our  free  time  to  treat  civil- 
ians tn  the  local  villages.  We  built  a  little 
ahack  Just  oulnlde  the  perimeter  of  our  camp 
and  started  holding  a  dally  sick  call.  At  first 
the  response  was  light  but  atfer  we  got  roll- 
ing we  found  ourselves  seeing  aa  many  as  150 
patients  per  day.  Acquisition  of  auppUea  was 
a  big  problem  and  involved  a  fair  amount  of 
Improvisation  on  our  part.  Tor  example,  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  In  Vietnam  Is  book- 
worm. These  mlcroacc^tc  parasites  enter  the 
&uman  body  through  tbe  feet  and  lodge  In 
the  wall  of  the  Intestine  where  they  cause  a 
alow  but  steady  bleedmg.  Herewith  eggs 
fcumed  are  returned  to  the  soil,  hatch  and 
are  ready  to  Infect  a  new  host.  Besides  caus- 
ing very  unpleasant  inteetlnal  symptoois 
they  alao  cause  a  profound  anemia  "Ured 
blood-"  Since  the  organisms  are  ubiquitous 
In  Vletnameae  soil  and  since  no  peasant  chil- 
dren have  shoes  to  wear,  virtually  every  child 
has  this  disease.  The  treatment  requires  a 
drug  called  tetra  chlorethylene  and  It  is  not 
one  of  tbe  drugs  which  Is  sent  to  us  through 
CARE.  AID.  or  other  charitable  orgaiUaatlons. 
The  Navy  hoapltal  pharmacy  on  the  other 
hand  carried  a  good  supply  of  It  but  they 
were  reluctant  to  lend  It  out  in  very  Urge 
quantities.  W«  therefore  had  to  resort  to  ob- 


taUUng  a  UtUe  at  a  time.  I  would  go  Into  the 
hospital  and  ask  them  If  I  could  please  have 
two  twttlea  of  tetra  chlorfrthylene.  Tbey 
would  say,  "Well  Fm  sorry  but  we  can  only 
tpwe  one  at  the  moment  but  If  you  ooam 
back  in  a  week  we  might  be  able  to  give  you 
another-  The  next  day  one  of  my  corpemen 
would  go  through  tbe  same  ritual  and  so  on,  a 
new  corpsman  dally  until  the  end  of  the  week 
when  I  would  go  back  for  my  second  twttle. 
In  this  manner,  may  Ood  forgive  us.  we  were 
able  to  clear  up  an  awful  lot  of  hookworm. 

Another  snag  which  we  ran  into  was  insur- 
ing the  proper  use  of  the  medicine  which  we 
dispensed.  It  was  difficult  at  times  to  con- 
vince our  patients  that  tetracycline  syrup 
was  not  koolade  and  that  sugar  coated  vi- 
tamin tablets  were  not  candy.  Thus  when  I 
handed  an  arthritic  old  gentleman  a  bottle 
of  aspirin  and  said  very  clearly  "mot  ngay. 
bon  Ian,  muol  Ian,  bal  vien"  (one  day,  4 
tunes,  each  time,  one  tablet)  I  was  much  dis- 
turbed to  see  blm  turn  around,  pour  10  or 
13  of  them  into  tbe  palm  of  his  hand  and 
before  I  could  stop  him  he  had  swallowed  the 
whole  lot.  Conseciueotly  we  generally  used 
Injectable  drugs  as  much  as  possible  and 
when  we  did  use  oral  medications,  dispensed 
at  most  a  a  or  3  day  supply  so  that  a  danger- 
ous overdoae  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Although  most  of  our  patients  had  prob- 
lems such  as  skin  Infections,  headaches, 
backaches,  lacerations,  cuts  and  scratches, 
arthritis,  colds,  worms,  eye  Infections,  and  a 
fair  number  of  hypiochondrlacs  we  did  see  a 
good  deal  of  tuberculosis  and  also  some  dls- 
easee  which  are  virtually  unknown  In  our 
country  today,  typhoid  fever,  plague,  cholera, 
diphtheria,  and  tetanus.  Malaria  Is  also  com- 
mon In  the  clvUlan  population  as  well  aa 
the  mlUtary. 

One  thing  which  I  did  not  see  at  all  waa 
malnutrition  or  vitamin  deficiency  diseases. 
The  diet  of  rice,  fish  and  txinanaa  Is  an  ex- 
traordlnarUy  well  rounded  ooe.  The  growing 
potential  of  the  South  Vietnamese  soil  Is  ex- 
cellent and  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  so  anxious  to  get  their 
-  hands  on  it. 

In  conjunction  with  our  medical  program, 
the  Seabees  In  their  spare  time  undertook 
other  projects  In  the  vUlage;  Building  of  the 
new  hut,  grist  mUI,  aoap.  aewlng  machine, 
clothing.  Christmas  party,  pagoda  patching 
(her*  ha  described  ad  Ub  some  of  these 
projecta). 

I  would  say  that  all  in  all  our  contribution 
by  our  battalion  to  the  civic  action  program 
was  a  great  succeea  but  we  have  all  kinds  of 
plans  to  Improve  upon  If  we  go  back  In  Au- 
gust of  thla  year.  We  were  deUghted  in  the 
Improvement  which  we  noticed  In  tb«  attl- 
ude  of  the  vUlagea  toward  us  when  we  left 
compared  to  when  wa  arrived.  At  first  they 
were  quite  suspicious  and  were  reluctant  to 
show  any  gratitude  for  our  acts  of  generosity, 
but  as  time  went  on  they  were  readUy  In- 
TlUng  us  Into  their  homes  to  eat  with  them 
and  more  encouraging  still,  they  brought  us 
some  of  their  complaints  about  damage  done 
to  their  homes  and  lends  by  phases  of  the 
military  operation.  In  short  they  came  to 
realize  that  the  American  soldier  c&mea 
more  than  an  lt-\A  rifle  or  45-automBtlc.  Ha 
carries  knowledge,  medicine,  consideration 
tor  ocben,  and  a  desire  to  help  create  a  new 
ind  more  tolerable  existence  for  the  under- 
pnvueged  p*opl«  of  the  world.  I  hope  you 
wiu  flod  It  in  your  hearts  to  approve  of  your 
country's  effort  In  South  Vietnam.  It  la  not 
u  hopeless  aa  some  people  would  have  ua 
think.  Slow  but  steady  progreas  Is  being 
made,  and  an  honorable  peace  In  4-6  years 
would  be  far  superior  to  a  dishonorable  with- 
drawal at  the  present  Ome. 


Golden  AamTertary  of  tbe  CommissioM^ 
G>rps  of  the  EariroiimenlaJ  Sdcac* 
Serrices  AdBiBiitrstioi 


Tbe  Irrespoatiblei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEIX 

or  nxjKnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVBS 

MondttV.  May  22.  19S7 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  call  to  our  ooUeagues'  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  today  marlcs  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration, 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  commissioned  corps  of  ESSA 
along  with  the  VS.  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps.  Air  Force.  Coast  Ouard,  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  comprise  the  uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  States.  Of 
these  seven  services.  ESSA's  commis- 
sioned corps  is  the  smallest  with  an  au- 
thorized strength  of  but  285  members. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  on  this  date  in 
1917,  the  commissioned  corps  bad  its 
birth  as  a  part  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  When  the  latter  agency  was  com- 
bined with  the  Weather  Bureau  on  July 
13.  1965.  to  form  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration,  the  com- 
missioned corps  also  became  a  part  of 
ESSA.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is, 
incidentally,  celebrating  Its  160th  anni- 
versary this  year. 

The  ESSA  commissioned  corps  plays 
an  important  role  In  the  Ufe  of  our  Na- 
tion. Wherever  the  tasks  of  oceanograph- 
Ic  research  and  hydrographic  surveys 
may  take  them,  the  corps  mans  the  ships 
of  the  Ooast  and  Geodetic  Sun-ey:  at 
present,  the  VS.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  ship  Oceanographer  is  conduct- 
ing a  global  scientific  expedition. 

The  role  of  ESSA  uniformed  personnel 
Is  no^.  however,  limited  to  the  seas;  some 
are  engaged  with  land  surveying  parties 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  an 
elTort  to  determine  more  accurately  than 
ever — with  the  assistance  of  satellites — 
the  exact  shape  of  the  earth  while  others 
serve  as  pUots  of  photogrammetric 
planes,  contributing  to  the  production 
of  nautical  and  aeronautical  charts. 

With  the  recent  announcement  by 
ESSA  of  the  establishment  of  the  nation- 
al oceanographlc  institute  at  Virginia 
Key  in  Florida,  many  members  of  the 
commissioned  corps  will  take  up  poets 
there  when  the  facility  is  completed  in 
1969  or  1970.  Tills  pioneering  venture 
in  the  study  of  the  waters  of  the  world 
has  been  called  the  deep-sea  equivalent 
to  the  manned  space  flight  center  at 
Houston. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  commissioned  corps  was  cele- 
brated on  Saturday  evening,  last,  with  a 
dinner-dance  at  the  OfBcers'  Club  of  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard.  1  know  our  col- 
leagues Join  me  In  congratulating  tbe 
members  of  the  commissioned  corps,  botb 
past  and  present,  on  reaching  this  mile- 
stone. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or   OKOBGU 
IK  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1967 

Mr.  HAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  appeared  In  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  Savannah,  Oa..  on  May 
20.  1967,  entitled  "The  Irresponsibles," 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Tbe  editorial 
follows : 

ThX    iMMKSPOHBIBlXa 

Sarannnh  saw  a  bit  of  the  questionable 
"dlaaent  against  freedom"  thla  week  that 
has  occurred  in  larger  measure  on  college 
campuses  throughout  tbe  nation. 

A  balf-doxen  local  college  students  and  a 
faculty  member  spelled  out  their  dissent  on 
placards  and  demonstrated  It  for  two-and> 
a-half  hours  in  front  of  tbe  main  post  office 
here  Wednesday. 

The  dismay  caueed  by  their  misguided 
protest  may  have  been  salved  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that  an  ex-Marine  and  two  com- 
panions quickly  countered  tbelr  demonstra- 
tion with  a  demonstration  of  support  for 
American  OIs  In  Vietnam,  remaining  even 
after  tbe  diseenten  left.  There  la  some  en- 
couragement from  the  fact  that  eo  few 
Joined  the  protest. 

A  sign  carried  by  one  of  the  dlasenterv 
from  freedom  bore  graphic  testimony  to  the 
Irresponsibility  of  their  dissent: 

"Vietnam  No.  Freedom  At  Home.  Teal"  It 
said. 

In  other  words,  they  demand  freedom  at 
home,  but  they  want  to  stay  at  home  when 
it  is  twlng  defended. 

Many  a  OI  would  gladly  return  home  if 
tbe  defense  of  freedom  were  not  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  many  ot  them  wUl  return 
home  In  casketa  because  It  was. 

And  the  dlasentera  from  freedom  are  Ir- 
responsible— because  the  defense  Is  necea. 
aary. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tlona  are  offered  for  aale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doctunents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.O.,  90403.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  M  percent:  Prorided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorlaed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purcha&ers.  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  Tbe  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  rmale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.8.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  73a, 
Supp.  a). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  th«  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deUrer  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative .  or  Delegate,  extracta 
from  the  CoNoaxasioNAL.  Racoas.  the  peraon 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tltie  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1843). 


Monday,  May  22,  1967 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHUGHTS 


The  House  completed  general  debate  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967. 


Senate 


chamber  Action 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting 
will  be  held  Tuesday,  May  23,  at  noon. 

Committee  Meeting 

{Commttues  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS— LEGISLATIVE 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  fiscal  1968  budget  estimates  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  having  as  its  witnesses  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General,  and  Frank  H.  Weitzel,  Assistant 
Comptroller  General,  who  were  accompanied  by  other 
officials  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Hearings  continue   tomorrow,   with   testimony  on 
funds  for  the  GPO  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS— D.C. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  On  Saturday,  May  20, 
subcommittee  continued  its  hearings  on  H.R.  8569,  fiscal 
1968  appropriations  for  the  District  of  Colimibia,  with 
testimony  from  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Mathe,  Engineer 


Commissioner;  Thomas  F.  Airis,  Director,  Department 
of  Highways  and  Traffic;  Roy  L.  Orndorff,  Director, 
Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering;  and  Dan  M. 
Watt,  Chief,  Washington  Aqueduct,  who  were  accom- 
panied by  other  officials  of  the  D.C.  government. 
Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Avoirs:  Committee, 
in  executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  S.  1788, 
authorizing  feasibility  studies  of  proposed  irrigation 
projects  in  North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma; 
H.R.  7965,  authorizing  exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the 
Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.;  and  H.R.  4374,  a 
private  bill  to  remove  cloud  on  title  to  certain  Oregon 
land  owned  by  John  Johnson. 

Prior  to  this  action,  committee  held  hearings  on 
S.  1788,  with  testimony  from  G.  G.  Stamm,  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
Interior;  and  on  S.  1281,  extending  authorizations  for 
long-range  economic  plaiming  relative  to  Alaskan  earth- 
quake relief,  with  testimony  from  Thomas  W.  Harvey, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Development. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  43  public  bills,  H.R.  10154-10196;  16 
private  bills,  H.R.  10197-10212;  and  nine  resolutions, 
H.J.  Res.  589-591,  H.  Con.  Res.  353-355,  and  H.  Res. 
481-483,  were  introduced.  Pogn  hs917-hs91* 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows: 

H.R.  4496,  for  the  relief  of  Brooklyn  Center,  Minn. 
(H.Rept268); 

H.R.  8140,  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  District  of  Colimibia  by  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  District  <A  Columbia  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of, 
personal  property  incident  to  their  service,  amended 
(H.RepL269); 
D418 


Conference  report  on  S.  666,  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  defense  procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1968  (H.  RepL  270) ;  and 

H.R.  10196,  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1968  (H.  Rept.  271).  P09.  H  5917 

Printing  Authorization:  The  House  agreed  to  Senate 
amendment  to  H.  Con.  Res.  221,  to  print  as  a  House 
document  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made."  pagt  h57M 

Corregidor-Bataan  Commission:  The  House  agreed 
to  a  request  to  return  to  the  Senate  H.R.  3399,  to  extend 
the  termination  date  for  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memo- 
rial Cotomission.  taf  H  379*3 


Kowad  Adeuacr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   ICINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetda^.  May  23,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  the 
death  of  Konrad  Adenauer  was  the  oc- 
casion for  a  large  number  of  tributes  and 
evaluatSons  of  bis  service  by  political 
leaders  and  oommentators.  James  T. 
FarreU  Is  best  known  as  a  novelist,  but 
he  also  maintains  a  deep  Interest  in  so- 
cial and  political  aflFalrs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  on  Adenauer 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

llnCOUAI.  ON  KONKAO  ADEN*mK 

( By  James  T.  Pairell ) 

Konrad  Adenauer's  be«t  yeara  were  during 
his  aeventlea  and  bis  eighties.  Had  he  lived 
but  three  score  yean  and  ten,  his  name 
should  have  been  one  more  of  those  that  are 
forgotten.  His  name  would,  then,  have  been 
unwritten  In  Oblivion. 

Adenauer  was  a  Rhlnelander,  and  a  Catho- 
lic. One  of  his  main  Ideas,  and  alms,  was 
th&t  West  Oermany.  at  least,  should  be  much 
Involved  in  Its  relationships  with  West  Euro- 
pean countries.  He  wanted  to  tie  Oennan, 
or  West  German  at  least,  fate  to  the  West  of 
Europe. 

The  guarantor  of  a  consortium  of  nations. 
West  Oermany  and  those  of  West  Europe, 
had  to  be  the  United  SUtes. 

"Adenauer  told  me  that  he  wants  to 
scramble  West  Oermany  ao  much  in  West 
Europe,  economically,  that  a  new  Hitler  can 
never  arise."  Ttie  second  •or  third  highest 
ranking  American  civilian  governmental  em- 
ployee told  me  this  In  Bonn  almost  fifteen 
years  ago.  This  man  dealt  with  Adenauer 
and  was  Involved  In  the  EDC  negotiations. 

Amerloan  policy  wished  for  a  united  front 
rule  of  the  Chrlstl&n  Democrats  and  Social- 
ists. This  worked  In  Austria:  and  It  was  the 
idea  behind  the  Third  Force  aim,  which  failed 
In  VrKace. 

It  couldn't  come  about  in  West  Germany. 
Neither  Adenauer,  nor  Schumacher,  the 
leader  of  the  6PD  m  Oermany.  that  Is  the 
Social  Democrats,  wanted  such  an  alliance. 
Adenauer  was  a  democratic  centralist,  and 
he  was  conservative,  not  a  liberal.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  a  hater  (but  more  or  less). 
I  was  reliably  Informed  that  he  did  not  like 
Schumacher,  and  It  was  a  reciprocal  atti- 
tude. Schumacher  did  not  like  Adenauer. 
And  Schumacher  was  a  hater. 

In  concentration  camps  of  the  Tliird 
Reich,  Schumacher  survived  what  one  in  a 
himdred  probably  could  not  have  lived 
through.  There  were  many  dlsordeiB  In  his 
system,  medically  spe&king.  and  there  was 
amputation  of  Umbs.  The  man  would  not 
die.  He  would  not  give  in.  WlU  and  hatred 
of  the  Nazis  burned  the  breath  of  Ufe 
through  him,  when  he  was  but  a  wraith, 
with  aa wed-off  or  severed  Umbs. 


Appendix 

BIO  aoLca  roB  the  mm  two 

He  nnerged  to  become  leader  of  the  Ger- 
man Social  Democrau.  Like  Adenauer,  he 
was  a  leader,  stamping  his  will  upon  those 
whom  he  led.  Consensus  was  in  the  mind  of 
each  of  these  amazing  rivals  not  In  polls. 

I>iulng  the  early  poet-war  years,  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  conform  to  the  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  Agreements.  Schumacher  was  cold 
to  American  efforts  to  gain  his  cooperation. 
One  day,  a  high  American  official  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  spoken  with  Schumacher,  tell- 
ing him  that:  "The  Riisslons  ore  our  allies." 

"Gentlemen,  the  Russians  are  our 
enemies,"  Schumacher  replied. 

Schumacher  played  a  major  part  in  the 
saving  of  West  Berlin,  during  the  Airlift.  Of 
course.  Mayor  Reuther  did,  also. 

The  German  SPD.  under  Schumacher's 
leadership,  opposed  some  basic  American 
potlcles.  Adenauer  wanted  these,  and  car- 
ried them  through  But  both  Adenauer  and 
Schumacher  played  big  roles  In  helping  to 
bring  about  the  fact  that  West  Oermany 
hod  only  a  small,  and  weak  Communist 
Party. 

THEORT  Or  "oo-DFnouamsif" 

Outside  of  Scandinavia,  the  German  Social 
Democrau.  the  Ehitcb  Soci&llata.  and  the 
British  Labour  Party  were  the  only  democrat- 
ic Socialists  who  wanted  and  were  prepared 
to  assume  the  power  by  themeelvee.  Without 
Bast  Germany,  the  German  SPD  oould  not 
win  power.  They  favoured  continued  efforts 
to  find  a  means  of  unity.  With  any  unity.  In 
which  there  was  vote  by  secret  ballot,  the 
SPD  would  have  swept  Into  power.  DiMnea- 
tlcally,  they  defended  and  advanced  the  in- 
terests of  the  German  workers.  The  SPD  and 
the  unions  were  formally  separated,  but  the 
workers  were  the  support  of  the  SPD.  And 
unlike  Italy.  Prance  and  Holland,  there  was 
trade  union  unity.  The  German  iinirtf>a 
gained  "co-determinlsm"  which  meant,  basl- 
caUy,  a  vdoe  in  managing  and  production 
deddons.  American  trade  unionists,  who 
visited  West  Oermany.  met^>bi(x1caUy  tore 
their  hair  out  about  "oo-determinlam."  Ger- 
man xinlons  are  far  more  centrallEsd  than 
Amerloan  unions. 

There  were  no  great  strikes,  deaplte  the 
division  and  opposition  In  Owmany,  whloh 
was  focused  in  the  two  strong  leaders  and 
rivals.  Adenauer  and  Schumacher. 

THBEB    PATTEBNS 

West  German  recovery  was  phenomenal. 
However,  West  German  economy  Is  far  more 
advanced  towards  what  Is  called  the  Welfare 
State  than  many  realize.  And  the  central  and 
loool  governments  are  much  more  Involved  in 
the  economy. 

One  of  the  German  trade  union  leaders  UAA 
me  In  Bonn  that  EDC  and  the  Adenaiier  pcri- 
icy  would  be  a  Roman  OathoUc  take-over, 
and  that  the  Pope  was  behind  it.  The  Chris- 
tian Democratic  parties  were  in  power  in 
West  Oermany.  Prance  and  Italy — Adenauer, 
Bldault  and  de  Oaspan.  Ilils  was  fantastic, 
of  course.  The  SPD  hoped  for  a  neutraUet 
bloc,  composed  of  the  German  8PD.  the  BLP. 
or  British  lAbour  Party  (and  most  spedfl- 
caUy.  the  Aneurln  or  "Nye"  Bevan  wing) .  and 
the  Scandinavian  Socialists,  nils  never  t<mm^ 
to  be.  It  couldn't  have  been. 

During  the  crucial  hours  of  the  oold  war. 
Adenauer  was  strong. 

In  1964,  Prance  with  Pierre  Ifendee-Prano* 
as  Premier  put  tlie  torpedo  Into  EDC.  (Tlie 
Initials  in  Prench  were  CS3.)  This  was  His 


event  which  led  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  to 
Mate  that  "an  agonizing  reappraisal"  was 
needed. 

The  momoit  that  EDC  was  killed  off,  the 
need  for  a  closer  Pranco-Oerman  relationship 
was  evld«it.  Many  of  the  Prench  did  not 
•ee  this.  But  it  was  a  necessity. 

DE    QATJIXE    MAK1M   THE    BITTBtENCE 

A  Soviet-American  detente,  of  relaUvely 
lasting  span,  would  leave  Western  Europe 
In  the  oold  outskirts  of  the  centre  of  world 
power.  Prance  cannot  stand  alone.  Great  Bri- 
tain was  against  the  Schuman  Plan,  and  the 
Oommon  Uarket  Idea.  West  Germany  and 
Prance  had  need  of  a  oommon  friendship. 

It  was  President  de  Gaulle,  when  he  re- 
turned to  power,  who  worked  to  cement  this 
friendship.  And  Adenauer  wanted  it.  West 
Germany's  productivity  is  greater  than  that 
of  Ptunce.  But  at  long  last,  in  1054.  Prench 
production  rose  above  the  figure  for  1B29. 
Prance  was  really  gaimng.  And  the  Prench 
Industrialists,  correspondingly,  t>ecame  more 
powwfiU.  They  were  to  be  a  strong  basis  of 
support  for  General  de  Gaulle,  when  he  re- 
turned to  power,  "nils  was  not  that  a  deal 
was  made.  It  was  a  matter  of  interests  De 
Gaulle  had  more  central  authority,  rather 
than  the  continued,  down-striding  rule  of 
the  smalltown  politicians  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  And  as  Is  clear  now,  Algeria  was 
not  needed  as  a  Department  of  prance  proper. 

ADBNAUXE,   TBS    UCHmCT 

The  desire  for  peace,  for  no  more  war  be- 
tween Prance  and  Oermany,  this,  too,  was  a 
factor  In  the  de  Gaulle-Adenauer  relation- 
ship. TTiey  improved  the  mutual  relationship 
of  their  two  countries.  And  both  knew  the 
might  of  what  was  a  common  danger  to 
them— the  Soviet  Union. 

Adenauer  Is  no  more.  He  was  a  big  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  archltecu  working  to 
design  and  construct  a  new  West  Germany, 
at  least,  and  a  new  Western  Europe. 

An  Indication  of  his  strong  capability  is 
resident  in  the  fact  that  he  contributed  to- 
wards better  Prance-West  German  relation- 
ships, and  he  cleared  much  of  the  way  for 
relationships  between  West  Oermany  and 
Israel. 

And  considering  his  age  when  he  came  to 
power.  Adenauer  was  an  amazing  man.  Be 
was  "a  good  European."  * 

The  world  has  bid  farewell  to  a  man  of 
full  and  hard  stature. 


*  I  take  this  phrase  from  Nletsscbe,  but  I 
nse  It  in  an  obvloualy  different  sense  than  did 
Xnetzsche. 


Tlbe  Meriti  •£  Arialioa  Edncatioa  is  Oar 
Sckook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAuyoKNU 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2J,  lit? 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  was  asked  to  give  the  keynote 
address  In  New  York  City  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  a  new  general  aviation  trainer 
known  as  the  QAT-L  In  that  address,  I 
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attempted  to  draw  attention  to  the  many 
be  nefi  Cs  to  t>e  gained  from  exposing 
youth  to  aviation  education  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  age  and  the  Importance  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  aviation  right 
along  with  scholastic  subjects. 

I  have  long  been  active  In  Oight  train- 
ing programs  for  high  schooU  In  North- 
ern California.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
have  long  held  that  the  airplane  pro- 
vides a  partial  but  effective  answer  to 
many  of  the  problems  being  experienced 
by  and  »ith  our  youth.  Flight  training.  I 
submit,  provides  both  motivation  and 
a  challenge  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  It 
permits  them  to  see  for  themselves,  at 
an  early  age,  what  the  future  holds  In 
store  for  them. 

A  case  in  point,  which  received  nation- 
wide recognition  last  summer,  was  when 
a  16-year-old  high  school  student  from 
my  district  flew  solo  in  a  family -rebuilt 
plane  from  California  to  Washington, 
DC.  and  back  via  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hama Islands  in  a  rare  feat  of  airman- 
ship. Recently  this  young  man,  Ron  Can- 
trell.  of  6anU  Rosa.  Calif.,  was  recog- 
nized as  the  "Outstanding  Young  Man 
of  FllEht"  at  the  International  Exposi- 
tion of  Flight  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

Many  of  our  youth  today  need  motiva- 
tion and  a  challenge.  Many  more  seek 
identlflcatlon  and  recognition  In  a  com- 
plex society  which  they  feel  Is  passing 
them  by.  Problems  of  youth  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  are  National  problems  for 
which  our  leadeis  and  educators  desper- 
ately seek  answers.  In  my  Judgment.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aviation  education  is  one  an- 
swer. Not  everyone,  It  is  true,  can  learn 
to  fly  but  the  great  majority  can  be  ex- 
posed to  flght  training. 

We  have  all  seen  how  the  "age  of 
flight"  has  enhanced  our  dally  lives,  our 
ability  to  shrink  vast  oceans  and  con- 
tinents, and  our  capability  to  commu- 
nicate more  effectively  with  our  fellow- 
men.  Today,  man  reaches  lor  the  stars 
tn  space — fUghts  thought  virtually  im- 
possible a  scant  25  years  ago.  But.  In  at- 
tempting to  get  to  the  moon.  I  would 
hope  that  we  do  not  overlook  the  many 
untapped  uses  of  conventional  aircraft 
here  on  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  RxcotB  the  full  text  of  my  address 
on  the  merits  of  aviation  education  In 
our  schools: 

AliptWB  BT  Host.  DoK  B.  Claubkn .  RXPaBSKMT- 
ATITX  IN  CONOBKSS.  PlEST  DimUCT,  CaLIVOB- 
NTA.     «T    TSB     UnvCLXHO     OT     THX     OxhkXAX. 

AVTATioH  TBAti>nx — OAT-1 — apbh,  a*,  iwrr 

On  th«  recent  oovor  of  &b«  Life  magBEliM 
iMue  of  April  31,  IMtT.  %  proTOcaUve  plotur* 
U  portrayed.  The  words  in  bold  print.  "Mod- 
em Soclety't  Qrowtng  CThallengc — Th«  Strug- 
gle To  Be  An  InTitatlonaJ."  Bpp«ur. 

I  bav«  tba  fMllcg  that  thl«  article  was 
timed  to  coincide  with  what  w«  are  attempt- 
ing to  do.  Quite  honevUy.  I  believe  th«t  whAt 
we  are  presenUog  tod&y  oould  at  least  pro- 
vide some  of  th«  anawen  to  meet  thla 
challenge. 

Our  society  haa  become  too  complex.  W« 
are  locked  in  by  the  iDobe  aod  thie  trenda 
toward  collectivisation.  We  are  rlctlma  of 
planner!  who  hare  ooooentr&ted  cc  tlM 
maaeca  and  left  too  little  room  tor  the  Indi- 
vidual. Young  people  are  rebeUlng— seeking  a 
way  out  of  their  entrapment.  Th«y  are  d«a- 
peratfl  In  their  queat  for  Individual  recogni- 
tion and  expreealoo. 

Aa  the  artacle  atatea  ao  wtfl.  "Oiw  of  th« 
unf oreaeen  ooowquanooa  of  Ok*  welf  an  stau 


ts  that  It  leaves  so  little  room  for  personal 
IdeallamA:  another  U  that  It  mutee  the  chal- 
lenge to  self-deflnltion.  All  this  la  buit  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  It  sa-tlaflea  the 
aiucletlea  of  the  nUddle-aged  wbUe  stifling 
the  creatine  ener^M  of  the  yoxuig." 

Whether  you  wajit  to  admit  lit  at  not.  one 
need  only  to  look  around  us  today  and  you 
wlU  conclude  that  this  la  happening  to  our 
youth— par Ually  because  of  OMi  aiBuence. 
partially  because  of  major  technological  ad- 
vances In  oommunlcatlons  and  transporta- 
tion ayatema  and  equipment  and  partially 
because  of  an  over-empbaals  on  personal  se- 
curity and  a  lack  of  attenUon  given  to  Lncen- 
tlvea  or  reward  tot-  mittatlvc. 

Certainly  no  Great  Society  wUl  evolve  un- 
less you  have  a  great  people — great  people 
are  balanced  people.  Thia  can  only  occur  If 
we  reinstate  educatlonaJ  programs  that  per- 
mit the  Individual  to  put  to  use  his  Ood- 
gtven  creative  energies  and  at  the  same  time 
demonfitrate  to  homseU  and  other*  that, 
given  the  chance,  he  can  excel — ^be  can  exert 
and  express  himself  in  a  moat  constructive 
manner. 

Human  energy  Is  the  mainspring  to  prog- 
ress. Creative  human  energy,  properly  di- 
rected, will  determine  the  future  couise  the 
United  States  and  Its  people  wUl  take.  We 
will  be  a  Nation  of  leadexa  or  a  Nation  of 
followers.  Ood  cnly  knows,  the  world  la  cry- 
ing for  qualified  leader*  to  emerge  In.  all 
comen  of  the  Globe. 

It  U  ooncelvable  to  me  that  the  purpose 
for  which  we  are  assembled  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  an  historic  day. 

An  exciting  new  era  In  general  avlAtloo 
Is  being  launched  today  a«  ve  unveU  the 
Link  General  Aviation  Trainer,  OAT-l.  This 
repreaenw  a  major  breakthrough  in  providing 
aviation  education  tools  and  equipment  for 
the  private  and  public  schools  of  America. 

We  are  in  the  space  age.  Our  young  people 
are  constantly  seeking  challenges  with  new 
horizons  to  c<onquer.  WhAt  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  early  exposure  and  a  solid 
foundation  In  all  phases  of  aviation? 

Over  20  year*  ago.  we  placed  a  aurplus 
World  War  II  Link  trainer  In  the  closaroom 
of  I>el  Norte  High  School  In  California.  I've 
seen  the  resuIU  first  hand  and  have  long 
advocated  the  placement  of  flight  simulators 
In  the  schools  of  our  country. 

In  October.  1M15.  X  gave  an  addresa  before 
the  National  Buslneaa  Aircraft  Aasoclatlon 
In  which  I  said: 

"I  am  of  the  view  that  a  broader  exposure 
to  aviation  education  at  the  earliest  possible 
age  would  pay  great  dividends  In  later  years. 

"In  addition  to  textbooks.  I  would  Ilk*  to 
see  an  Inexpensive  Flight  Simulator  devel- 
oped for  placement  and  use  In  the  grade 
school  da&sFOoms  ot  the  country.  A  more 
sophisticated  simulator  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  high  school  and  college  level 
student.  For  those  students  that  demonstrate 
an  average-to-above  aptitude,  the  next  step 
would  be  night  training  in  aircraft  or  glldera." 

Those  were  my  ocmmente  tn  ie«6.  Shortly 
thereafter.  Mr.  Arthur  Godfrey  aald  on  bta 
CBS  rudlD  program  "Dimension": 

"It's  gratifying  for  those  of  us  who  fly  ta> 
learn  that  some  public  high  schools  are  now 
teaching  the  elements  of  sviatlon  right  along 
with  scholosUc  subjects.  Ttxts  Idea  is  catching 
on  and  there  will  coms  a  day  when  young- 
sters learn  to  fly  the  way  we  hope  they  are 
being  taught  to  drive  a  car  Let  me  bring  you 
up-to-date  on  flight  training  In  our  schools: 

"What  leaves  the  school  drop-out  with  a 
■ptrit  so  dead,  be  wouldn't  cut  right  out  to 
the  classroom  If  It  contained  a  flight  Simula- 
tor>  t  mean  a  Mmulator.  a  working  modri  of 
an  aircraft  cockpit  with  all  the  controls  and 
Instruments— only  It  never  leaves  the  ground. 
Congressman  Haa  Clausen  of  OaUfoml*  la 
one  who  would  like  to  see  an  Inexpenaive 
flight  simulator  developed  for  use  In  grade 
school  classrooms,  too.  Not  Just  high  schools, 
grade  schools — and  not  a  toy  either. 

"For  tbe  tilgb  school  and  oollegt  level  sta- 


dents,  of  course,  there  would  be  more  sophis- 
ticated simulators.  And  tbe  good  Congreea- 
man.  Eton  H.  Clausen,  believes  the  above- 
average  student  should  go  on  to  actual  flight 
training.  Learn  to  handle  an  alrplana  Just 
as  he  is  taught  now  to  drive  a  car.  The  Oon- 
gressman.  working  with  school  oflldala  la 
his  hometown  of  Crescent  City.  CaUfomla. 
saw  such  a  program  established  and  be  has 
seen  what  can  be  done  to  motivate  young 
men  and  women  to  improve  their  education 
when  such  training  Is  available." 

Today,  as  I  am  reading  to  you  these  words 
from  Arthur  Godfrey's  Broadcast.  I  am  seeing 
my  dream  come  true,  with  the  GAT~1  an- 
nouncement. Ilie  education  profession  of 
America  now  has  an  exciting  educatlooaJ  aid 
to  place  In  their  classrooms.  It  wUl  serve  to 
motivate  students  to  Improve  their  education 
and  alert  them  to  a  broader  purpose  in  life. 
The  basic  trainer.  GAT-1,  I  am  told  would 
lend  Itself  to  train  the  lower  grade  levels  of 
education.  I  have  long  asked  the  question, 
"Why  should  our  kids  have  to  wait  to  go  to 
the  fairgrounds  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  flying 
a  "make  believe"  airplane?  Fartlcularly.  when 
you  consider  It  can  be  Lised  as  a  tool  to 
increase  his  or  her  Interests  In  education  If 
a  basic  or  elementary  flight  simulator  could 
be  placed  In  the  classroom.  Imagine  what 
this  would  do  for  tbe  teacher.  If  she  could 
"reicarti"  her  students  for  Improving  their 
education  and  at  the  same  time  coordinate 
her  teaching  material  to  show  the  student 
why  it  ts  necemary  to  learn  the  'Tliree  B's" 
for  our  rapidly  changing  aviation  and  space 
age- 

The  basic  trainer  will  have  motion  to 
demonstrate  tbe  effect  of  applying  controls 
laterally,  longitudinally  and  borlnontally. 
It  will  provide  the  sound  of  aircraft  In  flight. 
And.  in  the  future.  I  have  been  advised,  they 
are  working  on  the  addition  of  a  visual  sys- 
tem that  might  simulate  adverse  weather 
and/or  terrain  conditions.  What  a  boon  to 
aafety  that  would  be.  BuSTetlng  and  Stalls 
can  also  be  "cranked  Ln." 

Add  to  this  the  radio  communication  pro- 
cedures for  tower  and  cross  country  naviga- 
tion under  VFB  and  IFR  conditions  and  one 
can  certainly  begin  to  realize  the  vast  po- 
tential of  this  modem  educational  tool. 

Advancement  of  tbe  State  of  the  Art  has 
made  all  of  this  possible  and  It  promises  to 
broaden  Its  Influence  on  education  as  more 
uses  are  discovered. 

Returning  briefly  to  my  earlier  comments 
about  providing  educational  programs  that 
provide  a  maximum  challenge  to  the 
individual: 

Tbe  programmed  learning  technlquee  of 
OAT-1  are  used  to  present  the  subject  matter 
that  Is  required  In  developing  general  avia- 
tion skills.  This  allows  a  student  to  progress 
at  his  own  best  rate.  Training  manuals  and 
workbooks  are  offered  for  the  inetructor  and 
the  student.  They  are  designed  to  meet  tbe 
needs  of  high  schools,  colleges  and  flight 
school  operators. 

The  lessons  are  sequenced  using  small  In- 
crements ao  that  the  trainee  can  achieve 
progress  In  his  flight  training  In  a  satis- 
factory manner.  The  system  provides  feed- 
back to  tbe  student  so  he  can  assese  his  own 
progress  and  his  own  level  of  retentioo.  It 
has  a  built-in  *'motivator"  Ln  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  challenge  him.  He  will  never  be  able 
to  achieve  what  might  be  called  "perfect 
performaoce**  because  be  will  always  find 
areas  wherein  he  can  Improve  his  skills  and 
Increase  the  reliability  of  his  performance. 

The  FAA.  and  tn  particular.  Bob  Reynolds. 
Ralph  Loverlng.  George  Statbers.  Iferv 
Strlckler  and  Bob  O'Neill,  has  been  most 
helpful  Ln  seeing  that  this  agency  keeps 
abreast  of  new  training  equipment  and  tech- 
niques as  they  relate  to  general  aviation. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  me  as  a  Congressman 
to  learn  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnls- 
tratloo  has  recognized  the  value  of  pilot 
groimd  trainers.  Just  recently,  through  tbs 
Issuanos  of  the  Notlcs  of  Proposed  Rule 
Making,  the  FAA  has  prepared  a  comprehea- 


rive  training  package  designed  to  up-grade 
and  modemlas  pilot  training  and  eertlflca- 
tlon. 

To  me,  the  most  slgnlflcant  feature  of  the 
proposal  Is  ths  recognition  of  training  given 
by  certificated  pilot  Instructors  In  a  pilot 
ground  trainer.  Recent  developments  In  the 
field  of  ground  trainers  indicate  they  may  be 
used  effectively  for  VFR  as  well  as  IPR  flight 
training.  It  was  through  research  sponsored 
by  the  FAA  that  the  potential  value  of  this 
type  of  training  was  proved. 

The  proposed  recognition  of  training  In 
ground  devlcee — Intentionally  will  not  be 
limited  as  to  kind  and  procedures  so  as  not 
to  discourage  the  development  of  different 
trainers  and  teaching  methods  as  a  pattern 
of  effective  instruction  develops.  The  Admln- 
iBtration  would  further  modify  the  regula- 
uons  to  grant  special  recognition  for  the 
training  discovered  to  be  most  valuable. 

Although  the  proposal  recognizes  Increased 
piloting  experience  necessary  for  both  a  oom- 
merefal  and  private  certUlcate.  15  hours  of 
the  Increased  time  for  the  private  could  be 
obtained  In  the  ground  trainer  and  50  hours 
of  the  Increased  time  required  for  oommercla] 
certification  oould  be  obtained  tn  tbe  ground 
trainer. 

The  unveiling  of  your  GAT-1  today  could 
have  a  significant  bearing  on  the  training  for 
our  pilots  for  ths  future.  Certainly,  anyone 
with  an  ounce  of  vision  can  see  how  a  series 
of  fllgh  t  admulators.  from  an  elementary 
basic  trainer  In  grade  schools,  a  more  so- 
phisticated general  aviation  trainer  at  the 
high  school  and  oollege  levsl.  the  Jet  simu- 
lator for  advanced  civil  and  miUtary  aviation 
and  then  the  ultimate  In  simulators  for  ad- 
vanced supersonic  and  space  craft,  can  proj- 
ect what  tomorrow  will  provide  In  the  way 
of  challenges  and  opportunities  for  our 
youth. 

The  educational  foundation  must  be  built 
now.  tbe  young  people  of  America  must  see. 
at  an  early  age,  what  the  future  holds  tn 
store  for  them. 

What  better  start  could  we  offer  them  than 
that  which  Is  being  unveiled  today.  This  Is 
"OperaUon  Headstart"  In  tbe  field  of  aviation 
education. 

Just  as  ws  are  appearing  here  today  m 
New  Tork,  we  all  know  too  weU  the  locked-ln 
feeling  of  many  of  our  young  people,  looking 
for  something  In  the  way  of  an  exdUng  chal- 
lenge to  be  presented  to  them. 

Throughout  our  nation  we  have  young 
people  turning  to  crime  and  violence  becauss 
of  their  Inability  to  see  how  they  can  par- 
ticipate with  s  broader  purpose,  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  aspects  of  life  In  our  naUon, 
our  hemisphere  and  potentially  the  world. 
They  faU  to  see  "the  Big  Picture" — all  they 
see  is  their  Immediate  eurroundings. 

Can  you  imagine  what  a  flight  simulator 
would  do  for  the  young  people  of  ths  big 
dties  who  oould  never  see  an  airplane  close 
up,  let  alone,  fly  one.  Row  does  the  young 
man  tn  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Philsdel- 
phla  or  Los  Angeles  become  motivated  to 
see  the  big  picture — how  He  could  partici- 
pate In  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  our  emerging  nations  that  are  craving 
for  i7itsli)ted  people  who  understand  the 
workings  of  Democrmcy  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

I  believe  early  exjXMure  to  the  GAT-1 
might  start  him  down  the  road  to  excellenoe 
because  he  sees  the  "way  out"  of  his  current 
dilemma — he  sees  that  opportunities  do  exist 
everywhere  In  the  world,  providing  be  Is 
qualified. 

Once  exposed,  he  can^t  help  but  become 
excited  with  the  fact  that  As  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  himself — to  become  In- 
volved with  the  broad  program  of  tmproTlng 
our  way  of  life  at  home  and  abroad. 

Durlng  the  past  two  years.  Jack  H\mt  of 
Embry- Riddle,  Jack  Crannell.  myself  and 
others  have  been  working  an  a  plan  to  offer 
specialized  aviation  education  In  emerging 
nations.  It  Is  planned   that  ^teclal  prlvats 


Institutions  wUl  be  established  In  selectsd 
countries,  sponsored  by  private  capital,  fol- 
lowing the  guidelines  of  free  enterprise.  At 
the  present  time,  we  have  four  oolleges  with 
speclsl  programs  in  technical  education 
developing  pilot  programs  for  our  plan. 

Research  has  Indicated  that  tbe  problem 
of  training  and  educating  the  people  of  these 
coimtries  will  require  a  special  technique. 
By  and  large  these  people  have  not  been 
exposed  to  a  mechanical  life  comparable  to 
that  of  American  youth.-  Kssent-iaiiy.  these 
young  people  are  "camel  drivers"  who  will 
require  a  concentrated  course  In  "machine" 
operation.  It  ts  readily  apparent  tha*^  to  try 
to  accomplish  this  training  In  an  airplane 
would  be  expensive  and  potentially  danger- 
ous. We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  to  be  effective  tn  this  program  it 
will  be  necessary  to  develop  and  utllUse  rela- 
tively inexper^slve  simulators  and  synthetic 
trainers  with  the  capability  of  doing  pn>- 
cedures  training  under  close  supervision. 

There  Is.  of  course,  another  rapidly  grow- 
ing need  for  simulated  and  synthetic  training 
right  here  in  our  own  United  States.  When 
the  changes  presently  proposed  by  the  FAA 
to  minimum  requirements  for  private  and 
commercial  pilots  are  adopted.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  train- 
ing devices  to  insure  the  level  of  competency 
desired  by  the  PAA- 

Judlclous  use  of  trainers  can  afford  a 
modicum  of  continuity  In  the  training 
sequence  of  a  prospective  pilot  regardless  of 
weather  conditions.  With  the  increasing 
seriousness  of  the  "crowded  sky",  other  areas 
will  begin  to  experience  the  same  satura- 
tion as  presently  exists  In  the  major  metro- 
politan areas.  Certainly,  effective  use  of  slm- 
ulatora  and  synthetic  trainers  will  allow  \is 
to  reduce  the  in-flight  congestion  and  stlU 
provide  effective  training  with  Increased 
safety. 

The  world  ts  filled  with  problems  but  the 
WM-Id  U  also  filled  with  potentials  and  op- 
portunities for  people  who  are  qualified  and 
willing  to  solve  them. 

Education  today  must  provide  the  man- 
power training  programs  for  these  people. 
This  requires  new  tools  and  visual  olds  to 
msxlmlse  the  efforts  of  our  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

It  U  a  proven  fact  that  an  extraordinarily 
high  percentage  of  pilots  who  returned  from 
World  War  11  are  among  the  leaders  of  our 
business,  profeexional  snd  political  oom- 
munlty  They  learned  the  advantages  of 
mobility  that  goes  with  the  ability  to  fly. 
They  were  indoctrinated  thoroughly  atxnit 
the  need  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility-  They  were  reminded  constantly 
of  the  requirements  for  a  superb  individual 
performance.  This  was  a  program  that  de- 
manded Individual  responsibility  at  Its  be«t^ 

Having  been  a  Nary  carrier  pilot  myself 
during  World  War  n.  I  feel  that  my  own 
career  has  been  a  living  example  of  what  I 
have  referred  to- 

Havlng  already  enjoyed  a  full  life  I  am 
most  anxious  to  have  others  ahare  In  tbe  re- 
warding experlenoe  of  "handling  tiie  ooa- 
trols"  In  one's  personal  exposure  to  the  realm 
of  flight,  I  believe  OAT-1  will  do  this. 

We  have  driver  education  programs — why 
not  flying  education?  We  have  public  and 
private  Peace  Corpe — why  not  flying  Peace 
Corps?  I  sincerely  believe  this  Conference 
has  placed  us  on  the  launching  pad  of  a 
program  that  I  hope^  will  someday  put 
"Wings  on  Amencaniam",  with  tbe  hoped  for 
objective  of  genuine  peace  on  earth  and  good 
wilt  toward  al]  mankind,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all. 

Many  years  ago.  Paul  Revere  rode  his  horse 
through  the  community  to  "wake  the  town 
and  tell  the  pet^ie  '  Today  I  stand  before  you 
trying  to  express  a  similar  thought.  I  tie- 
Ueve  the  time  has  come  for  a  number  of  Paul 
Reveres  to  wake  our  nation  and  tell  its  peo- 
ple— to  wake  the  world  and  alert  them  to 
their  unlimited   posslbllltles  "just  over  ths 


bortson" — with  tbe  proper  use  of  aircraft 
for  oonstruetlva  purposes,  domesUeally  and 
IntemstionaUy. 

Surely  you  would  agree,  however,  that  with 
our  Increasing  world  security  problems  such 
as  Vietnam  and  contemplated  other  poten- 
tial Vtetnams  in  other  secUons  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  resort  to  the  use  of  a  horse  to 
transmit  the  American  message  to  other 
oountrlea. 

We  must  become  airborne. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  organise 
and  mobilise  our  constructive  forces  to  put 
C-oraununism  on  the  defensive  for  change  by 
demonstrating  how  the  American  miracle 
emu  work  in  other  sections  of  ths  World. 

All  Americana  can  and  must  participate. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
expect  to  retain  security  for  our  cherished 
way  of  life. 

Tliis  is  a  bold  program — I  hope  you  will 
agree — It  has  ImaglnaUoo.  It  Is  a  eballengs 
I'd  like  to  "sink  my  teeth  In."  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge we  can  and  must  meet.  Plesse  Join 
with  ms  In  ssylng  "America  Flrrt**  for  a 
change — the  world  and  its  people  will  wel- 
ooaie  the  restoration  of  tbe  America  they 
ODoe  knew,  loved  and  respected. 


Milwftnkee  Journal  Opposes  Tax  Increasa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  PROXMIRE 

OP  WXaooROEIfl 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ruesdcy.  May  25.  1H7 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  written  as  con- 
cise and  logical  an  argument  against  a 
tax  increase  as  I  ha\'e  read  anywhere. 
The  argument  appeared  In  an  editorial 
published  in  last  Saturday's  edition  of 
the  newspaper.  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  tbe  Appendix 
of  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Boost  Otrr  ros  Now 

The  administration  has  changed  Its  ttme 
on  the  proposed  6'\  Income  tax  surcharge. 
Instead  of  pushing  enactment  to  take  effect 
July  1,  TYeasury  Secretary  Fowler  says  that 
ths  surcharge  "will  be  needed."  When,  he 
doesn't  say. 

What  prcMnpts  this  switch  are  some  eco- 
nomic realltlea.  The  economy  has  not  been 
nearly  as  robust  this  year  as  had  been  pre- 
viously expected.  Corporate  proflts  In  the 
first  quarter  dropped  by  the  largest  amount 
for  any  quarter  in  about  eight  years.  The 
decline  was  general,  though  manufacturing 
was  hardest  hit.  The  "real"  gross  national 
product,  adjusted  to  eliminate  the  effects  of 
Inflation,  declined  in  tbe  first  quarter — the 
first  drop  for  any  quarter  since  the  first  three 
months  of  1961. 

Many  fact<vs  help  explain  these  develop- 
ments— higher  wage  settlements,  cessation  of 
the  investment  credit,  last  year's  tight  credit 
policies,  excesiitve  Inventory  accumulation. 

Washington  hss  taken  cognizance  of  these 
weaknesses  and  has  boosted  spending,  ex- 
panded credit  and  restored  the  Investment 
credit  for  business.  An  Income  tax  surcharge 
would  work  at  cross  purposes  to  these  moves 
and  bsve  a  dampening  effect  on  the  economy. 

Oovemment  economists  maintain  that  tbs 
economy  will  speed  up  later  this  year  and 
that  the  surcharge  will  be  needed  to  thwart 
another  possible  breakout  of  Inflation.  Thin 
Is  still  an  Iffy  prospect.  At  this  time  economic 
Indicators  are  not  nearly  vigorous  enough  to 
demand  early  tax  increases. 
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Criae:  Wh^'t  Tkat? 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtmuKA 
W  THK  HOnSI  OP  R«PH«SENTATIVra 

TuaOay.  May  ii,  1967 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth- 
ful and  Inexperienced  U-8.  Attorney  Qen- 
erai.  Ramsey  Clark.  Is  attributed  by  last 
nlghfs  Evening  Star  to  have  commented ; 
The  level  or  crtme  bee  risen  «  little  but 
there'!  no  w»»e  ot  crime  In  tbe  country. 

Perhaps  the  Attorney  CJeneral  no 
longer  feels  there  exists  a  need  for  any 
antlgun  laws  and  that  the  President's 
"Safe  Streets  and  Crtme  Control  Law" 
Is  not  needed.  'With  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Justice  Department  refusing  to 
prosecute  disloyalists,  anarchists,  and 
cedltlonlsts.  his  attitude  may  well  be 
that  In  Mr.  Katzenbaehs  free  society," 
that  there  Is  no  such  act  as  a  crime. 

The  American  people  may  also  refer 
Mr.  Clark  to  the  so-caUed  Civil  Rights 
and  Voting  Rights  Acts  and  ask  If  by 
claiming  the  right  to  dissent  and  extend- 
ing disobedience  of  race- mixing  will  they 
also  be  Immune  from  the  commission  of 
any  crime.  If  not.  does  this  not  constitute 
a  lack  of  equal  protection  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Clark's  attitude  on  crime  and 
against  our  houses  and  people  make  him 
a  leading  contender  for  appointment  to 
the  V3  Supreme  Court. 

I  Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  for  May  22,  19«7: 
CaiMz:  What's  That? 
Then  to  on*  thing  to  be  said  for  our  new 
Attorney  C5en«r»l,  Ssmsey  Clark,  Tou  never 
know  wb»t  to  expect  when  he  takes  o«  on 
th*  subject  of  crime. 

In  »n  interview  the  other  d»y,  the  attor- 
nry  general  wm  reported  u  laying  In  effect 
that  aU  the  talk  about  a  national  trlme 
wave  U  much  ado  about  nothing.  "The  level 
or  crtme  haa  risen  a  UtUe  bit"  Clark  eald, 
"but  there  Is  no  wave  of  crime  In  the 
country." 

At  an  lt«m  In  eupport  of  this  thesis,  the 
attorney  general  told  of  one  city  (unidenti- 
fied) In  which  crime  wae  up  1  percent  from 
last  year.  But  last  year,  he  added  cheerfully, 
crime  in  that  dty  w«a  down  I  percent  from 
the  year  before.  Aa  for  oOlclal  jtaUatlca  which 
Indicate  eubatantlal  yearly  Increasea  In  crlm* 
througbout  the  country.  Clark  aald:  '"We 
do  oonelvia  a  great  dlaservlce  with 
•UUsUcs." 

Tor  our  part,  we  do  not  quite  know  how 
to  Interpret  this  comment.  It  Is  true  that 
cilma  etatlstlce  do  a  great  dlaaervtce  to  the 
Clark  euggestlon  that  the  crime  wave  talk 
10  0  caee  of  making  mountalna  out  of  mole- 
hllla.  But  OUT  attorney  general.  In  all  defer- 
ence, la  t^ifc'T^B  through  hla  hat — at  least 
B4  fer  aa  the  crime  atatlatlcs  for  Washington 
are  concerned.  Whatever  the  fact  as  to  the 
statlsUca  for  hU  unldentiaed  city— etatle- 
Uca  incidentally,  which  he  eeemed  to  think 
were  quite  useful— the  ngurea  for  the  Na- 
Uon'A  Capital  add  up  to  a  devaataUng  re- 
buttal of  the  Clark  crime  thesis. 

The  meet  recent  rUtlsaca  for  Washington 
ahow  a  dismaying  crime  rise  here  of  M.7 
percent  last  month  over  the  prevloua  AprU. 
Thla  included  a  1038  percent  Jump  In  rob- 
beries The  rtae  In  eerlous  crlmee  In  March 
was  61  percent  over  March  of  l»e8.  The 
Preeldent's  me«fcg«  on  crtme  In  Washing- 
ton, promlalng  safe  atreete  and  ao,on,  went 
to  Congreaa  In  January  The  local  crime  sta- 
Ustlce  for  that  month  revealed  a  Jump  of  43 


percent  ovw  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
And  to  take  a  longer  atatlaUcal  y>umey  Into 
the  paat,  the  crime  index  In  Washington  10 
years  ago  was  about  one-fourth  of  Its  cur- 
rent level.  „ 

Yet  our  attorney  general  tells  ua  that  we 
do  ouiaelvoa  a  great  dlaaervlce  with  statis- 
tics." It  wotlld  be  nice,  we  suppose.  If  the 
nasty  Oguieo  could  be  thrown  down  the 
sewer.  Then  it  might  be  poealble  for  some 
people  to  believe  that  there  really  Isn't  any 
such  thing  as  a  crime  wave.  Poealble  for 
aome  people  that  la.  but  nut  for  those  who 
are  the  vlctlma  day  In  and  day  out  of  rob- 
beries, rapes,  burglaries,  assaults,  and  you 
name  It. 


Federal  Funds  (or  Fiunan  Newspapers 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntciNtA 
IN  THE  SENATS  OP  THE  inirTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  i9S7 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Poor  Newspaper," 
published  In  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
of  May  18,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricosd. 
as  follows : 

A  Pooa  NiwspAraa 
The  acUon  of  WAMT  Community  Action, 
Inc.,  of  Boone,  NO.,  in  withdrawing  a  oon- 
troverslal  requeet  for  an  anil-poverty  grant, 
lllustratea  once  more  that  discretion  remains 
the  better  part  of  valor.  The  group'a  applica- 
tion for  SITB.OOO  In  Federal  tunda  to  finance 
a  weekly  newspaper  for  the  poor.  In  oon- 
JuncUon  with  a  radio  broadcast  achedule. 
had  Incited  bltur  criticism  from  members  of 
Congress. 

The  anti-poverty  agency,  which  serves  the 
four  counties  of  WaUuga.  Avery.  Mitchell 
and  Taney  In  western  North  OaroUna.  had 
planned  to  maU  the  weekly  newspaper  free 
to  B,000  famltlee  whoae  Incomes  fall  below 
the  poverty  level  The  nev.'spaper  would  have 
been  staffed  by  an  editor  at  •  10.000  a  year. 
and  by  30  other  employeee  whoae  sajares 
would  have  totaled  »70.000  annually.  The 
news  to  have  been  featured  In  the  poverty 
newspaper  would  have  Included  lists  of  vital 
statistics,  school  and  hospital  notes,  analyaea 
of  legislation  that  affects  the  poor,  and  llsU 
of  community  services  available  to  the  poor. 
It  was  an  ambitious  proposal,  too  much  ao 
In  the  view  of  many  persons  who  recall  the 
oonstltutlonal  prohibition  against  abridge- 
ment of  a  tree  proas  Any  newspaper  wholly 
financed  by  Federal  funds,  set  up  to  compete 
with  newspapers  eatabllahed  through  private 
capital,  catmot  be  viewed  as  other  than  a 
propaganda  outlet  for  slanted  news,  and 
thus  Implldty  an  abridgement  of  a  free  prese. 
A  quick  check  of  Ayer'a  newspaper  directory 
tbowa  that  at  least  three  weekly  newspapers 
are  operaUng  In  the  four-county  area  now; 
no  doubt  If  the  area  oould  support  another 
newspaper,  private  captal  would  have  been 
forthcomlng- 

The  reason  the  poverty  newspaper  was 
needed.  WAMT'a  appUcaUon  stated,  was  be- 
caiMe  of  tbe  reeerved  character  of  the  30.000 
persons  living  In  poverty  acroea  1.100  square 
miles  of  mountainous  terrain.  These  people, 
many  of  them  direct  descendanu  ot  early 
pioneers,  remain  In  "physical,  aodal  and  psy- 
chological Isolation  not  only  from  the  world 
at  large,  but  from  each  other,"  the  applica- 
tion explains.  Thslr  "capacltlos  for  group 
feeling  and  grtnip  endeavor  have  not  been 
developed."  They  are  "generally  reserved  and 


distrustful  of  strangers."  which  probably 
means  they  received  anupoverty  warriors  with 
aawed-off  ahotguru  and  orders  to  "Git!"  The 
mountain  people's  bent  for  Isolation  and  pri- 
vacy was  Inhibiting  WAMT'a  objectives  of 
achieving  effective  community  action  end  of 
Improving  social  eervlcea. 

What  It  bolls  down  to  la  that  the  mounUIn 
people  couldn't  care  toa  about  the  war  on 
poverty  Directors  of  WAMY  then  conceived 
the  Idea  of  force-feeding  them  new  attitudes 
and  ot  dispelling  their  suspicions  by  mesiu 
of  an  anU-poverty  newspaper.  Fortimately, 
the  hue  and  cry  In  Congress  forced  with- 
drawal of  the  appUcaUon.  However,  It  wasn't 
the  Brat  sttempt  to  set  up  a  government 
newspaper  with  anU-poverty  funds,  and  It 
probably  wont  be  the  last.  Thoa  who  con- 
Unue  to  respect  the  First  Amendment 
guaranteea  of  a  free  press,  ss  well  as  the 
righu  of  the  poor  to  be  let  alone  If  they 
choose,  wUl  hope  that  all  Mmllar  appUoaUons 
meet  the  same  deserved  fate  In  the  future 
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Hwrard  aad  Breakm(i  Seciolotists  Sty 
Racial  Balance  in  Schools  Does  Not 
Affect  Leanunf  Process 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  nw  ToftK 
m  THE  HODSB  OF  RKPRKSEKTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1967 

Mr  FINO.  Btr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Houise 
an  article  In  the  May  17.  1967.  Washing- 
ton Star  which  summarizeR  a  recent 
study  prepared  by  representatives  of 
Harvard  University  and  Brookings  In- 
stitute on  the  desirability  of  forced  in- 
tegration In  our  Nation's  schools.  This 
report,  which  doubts  the  validity  of  the 
theory  that  Negroes  perform  better  in 
white  schools  because  of  integration  pter 
se.  constitutes  a  most  dTecUve  rebuttal 
to  the  racial  balance  phlloeophles  and 
schemlngs  of  US.  Education  Commis- 
sioner Harold  Howe.  I  xmderstand  that 
Mr.  Howe  la  reading  and  weeping.  The 
article  follows: 

School  Racial  Finoincs  Not  SuBSTAlfTMTEn, 
Two  8*T 

(By  John  ICatbews) 

Two  reaearchert  «»y  Uie  evidence  dOM  not 
■ubstantlftte  %,  key  finding  of  fcn  Office  t< 
KducaUon  report  thAt  Negro  children  per- 
form better  in  echooU  with  high  proportlone 
of  white  children. 

In  A  cntlCAl  uialyila  now  circulating  prl- 
Tfttely  unong  top  goveroooent  oCDclals.  the; 
also  chAllenge  other  findings  ot  the  report 
on  "Eqiiamy  of  Bducatlooal  Opportunity" 
which  waa  made  to  Congress  last  July. 

The  aniJytla  by  the  economist -statlsticlani 
Bamuel  Bowles  ol  Harvard  Unlvemlty  and 
Henry  M.  Levin  of  Brookings  InatltuUon  rep- 
re«enu  the  first  technical  crlUclsm  of  the 
data  and  statlsUcal  t«chnlque8  UAed  ixi  the 
$1.5  tnlUlon  survey  that  has  ooma  to  be 
known  as  the  Ooleman  Beport  after  Ita  prin- 
cipal author.  Jacnes  S.  Coleman  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

DISrUTX   S   KTT    riNDlKOS 

Bowles  and  Levin  seriously  dispute  the  two 
widely  publicized  conclusions  of  the  repwt: 

1.  Negro  children  perform  better  In  schools 
with  high  proportions  of  white  children  after 
other  factors  are  accounted  for.  flila  finding 
was  furtiiar  refined  by  the  J3B.  Civil  lUghU 


CommlsslDn  In  Its  February  report.  "Badal 
laoLatlon  In  the  PubUc  Schooia.'  tliat  raoooi- 
mends  a  national  school  racial  balanclnc  law. 
3.  The  amount  of  mooey  spent  per  pupU 
for  teachers,  booka.  facUltlea  and  other  school 
rMouroaa  has  Uttla  direct  effect  on  tha 
achievement  rate  of  children.  This  finding  a( 
the  Coleman  Eteport  has  led  to  serious  q  ues- 
tlons  about  the  value  at  "compensatory  edu- 
cation" programs  designed  to  Improve  schools 
In  low  Inoome  areas. 

Bowles  and  Levin  question  whether  tbe 
authors  meant  the  report  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  educational  policy  decialons  since. 
tJje  two  CTltlcs  say.  the  report  "builds  its  own 
credibility  gap  by  stating  lU  findings  and 
then  restricting,  modifying,  doubting  and  la 
aome  cases  contrndlctlng  them." 

In  fact,  an  IntroducUon  by  Education  Com- 
missioner Harold  Howe  n  states  the  report  Is 
not  the  "last  word"  and  should  not  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  policy  decisions,  "nie  report 
finding,  however,  have  been  widely  cited  and 
accepted  by  many  educators  and  policy- 
maker*. 

Bowles  and  Levin  make  clear  In  their  copy- 
righted papers  that  they  are  not  opposed  to 
recial  integration  of  the  schools  and  that 
further  analysis  may  support  some  of  the 
Ooleman  conclusions.  But  they  say  em- 
phatically that  the  study's  findings  are  not 
substantiated  by  the  evidence  presented. 

Their  highly  complex  analysis  points  to 
serious  gape  In  the  data,  including  a  high 
rate  of  failure  to  respond  on  the  part  erf 
Negro  children  and  a  sample  biased  in  favor 
of  suburban  over  city  areas. 

Ordered  by  Congress  under  provisions  of 
the  1&64  OlvU  Rights  Act  to  produce  a  survey, 
the  Ooleman  research  team  had  severe  time 
Ilmiu  to  engage  In  the  type  of  analysis  it 
took  on  and  had  to  resort  to  short-cut  sta- 
tistical techniques,  the  two  researchers  main- 
tain. 

Bowles  and  Levin  are  particularly  critical 
or  the  method  used  by  the  Ooleman  report  to 
determine  the  social  tiackground  of  students. 
Tbe  report  used  only  parent  education  aa 
a  determinant,  but  did  not  employ  the  ac- 
cepted sUUstical  checks  of  parent  occupa- 
tion and  Income. 

For  Negro  parents  in  particular,  the  two 
critics  say.  using  only  tbe  parental  education 
determinant  dlstorU  the  social  background 
of  the  Negro  chUd. 

They  say  the  report's  method  of  determin- 
ing social  background  raises  doubt  about  one 
of  Its  Icey  findings — that  the  social  compoctl- 
tlon  of  a  student  body,  independent  from 
the  student's  own  social  background,  baa  a 
greater  effect  oa  achievement  than  any 
other  factor  such  as  teactien.  echool  facul- 
ties and  programs. 

Bowlee  and  Levin  suggest  that  the  strong 
sUUstlcal  tie  between  an  individual  stu- 
dent's achievement,  on  tbe  one  hand,  and 
the  average  performanca  level  and  other 
student  characteristics  for  his  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  due  primarily  to  a  well-known 
fact.  Existing  residential  patterns  usually 
result  In  students  living  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhoods and  going  to  school  with  cblldrea 
of  slmUar  backgrounds  and  similar  achieve- 
ment levels. 

Tbe  widely  held  concept  of  educators  that 
the  high  level  of  a  "peer  group"  or  the  mid- 
dle-class atmosphere  of  a  school  has  an 
effect  on  children  frocn  lower  class  back- 
grounds may  be  true,  but  is  not  substan- 
tiated by  the  Coleman  Report,  the  critical 
paper  Indicates. 

Furthermore.  Bowles  and  Levin  also  eay 
that  the  slightly  better  perforniance  of 
Negro  children  in  predominantly  wlUta 
schools  Is  not  proven  trf  tlie  Coleman  Report 
analysla  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  in- 
fluence ci  a  majority  groap  with  higher 
motivations  and  foala. 


Smm  Covridiou  Aboal  Vfetmui 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMAR£S 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 


Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1967 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  April  23  Issue  of  the  Christian  there 
appears  an  article  by  Mr.  H&llam  C. 
Shorrock,  Jr.,  entitled  'Some  Convic- 
tions About  Vietnam." 

It  is  a  penetrating  and  perceptive  anal- 
ysis of  a  little  understood  tragedy,  and 
I  believe  will  be  helpful  to  those  Inter- 
ested in  a  better  understanding  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  It 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

SoKK  Convictions  About  VixTNaii 

"A    TtMB    COkUa    WHXIf    SIUOfCK    tS    BCTmATAl.'* 

(NoTt.— Dr.  Shocpock  Is  vloe-preaiden*  of 
Iiktematlona]  Chrlatian  University  and  has 
had  a  dlsungulshed  career  a  missionary 
under  The  United  Chrlspttan  Ulaalonary  So- 
ciety. In  Caiurch  World  Service,  and  as 
Asia  secretary  for  tbe  Division  of  Inter- 
church  Aid.  Refugee  and  World  Service  of  the 
World  Coundl  of  Cburcbee.  l^ils  year  he  is 
on  leave  as  visiting  lecturer  in  missions  at 
Tale  Divinity  School.) 

(By  Hallam  C.  Shorrock.  Jr.) 
I  attended  the  Washington  Mobilization  at 
some  two  thousand  C3ergy  and  Laymen  Con- 
o«med  About  Vietnam.  The  InaplraUon  of 
these  meetings  has  prompted  me  U)  put  down 
OQ  paper  a  statement  ct  my  oonvlcuona 
about  Vietnam,  and  the  reasons  for  theae 
oonvicaona. 

This  statement  is  based  on  oonslderahle 
atudy  and  reeeaj-ch  in  preparation  for  class 
lectures  during  tbe  current  academic  year, 
and  on  personal  experiences  and  aoqualnt- 
anoca  gained  whUe  living  and  worUng  In 
the  area  of  Asia  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Only  the  press  of  other  reeponslbUltiea  and 
procrastination  In  the  face  of  more  Inunedlats 
demands  has  prevented  me  from  sharing 
t>efore  now  these  conclusions  wtth  my  feUow 
Dtacdples. 

However,  the  Washington  MobUlBatlon 
meetings  and  contact  with  htmdreds  of  fel- 
low Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
clergymen  and  layman  who  are  so  deepdy 
conoemed  about  Vietnam  have  made  me 
realise,  as  th«  MoblUaatloa  Poaltlon  Paper 
atated.  "A  time  oomee  when  stlenotr  le  be- 
trayal.- 

I  do  not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with  my 
convictions,  but  I  feel  obligated  by  the  de- 
mands of  my  Christian  faith  and  conscience 
to  share  these  convictions  with  the  com- 
munion which  first  made  It  possible  for  me 
to  go  to  Asia.  Certainly  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam la  the  greatest  moral  problem  facing 
the  American  people  today,  anid  as  Christians, 
It  is  our  duty,  as  the  American  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  recently  stated,  "to  mag- 
nify the  moral  voice  of  our  naUon." 

At  the  end  of  this  statement  is  a  short 
list  of  books  and  reading  materials  I  hope 
will  help  those  who  want  to  understand  bet- 
ter the  facts  about  Vietnam,  how  the  United 
States  became  involved  in  Vietnam,  and  what 
tbe  altemaUvea  are  for  bringing  the  war 
which  no  one  can  "win"  to  a  conclusion. 

These  convictions  aa  to  how  a  Just  peace 
might  be  realised  in   Vietnam   represent.  I 


beUeve,  views  which  are  widely  ^eld  among 
naany  morally  sensitive  people  in  Asia,  and 
which,  if  followed  out  in  practloe.  would  be 
the  greats  proof  poealble  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  Amerlean  nation.  I^erefore, 
theae  are  my  convictions,  within  tbe  con- 
text of  tlie  historical  HtuaUon  of  Vietnam 
and  the  whole  area  of  the  Far  Bast. 

I  beUeve  Uiat  President  Johnson  and  the 
United  Statse  Congrees  should  be  urged  to: 

1)  Reaffirm  publicly  tbe  tzacutional  Pur 
Eastern  poUcy  of  the  United  States,  which 
baa  been  based  on  the  principle  of  tlie  open 
door  of  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  peo- 
plee,  and  tlie  respect  for  Uietr  national  in- 
dependence, sovereignty,  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative Integrity. 

a>  Affirm  publicly  the  validity  of  the  strug- 
gles of  national  leaders  and  thslr  pec^le  for 
independence  from  outside  domination  or  in- 
terference, and  of  their  right  and  freedom 
to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

3)  Admit  publicly  that  the  United  States 
was  shortsighted  in  not  vlgoroualy  foUowlng 
through  on  President  Franklin  Rooeevclfa 
proposal  to  the  other  membera  of  the  "Big 
Four"  in  1943  that  Indochina  (including 
Vietnam)  be  placed  under  an  International 
trusteeship  to  prepare  for  self-government. 
and  that,  therefore,  moat  of  the  policy  deci- 
sions which  have  been  made  since  that  time 
concerning  Vietnam  have  been  inappropri- 
ate. 

4)  Announce,  with  no  pre-conditions  at- 
tached, an  'Immediate  and  uncocuUtlonal 
stopping  of  the  bombing  of  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  of  all  offensive  mlUtary 
action  of  any  kind,  recognizing,  of  course, 
that  until  there  Is  a  complete  cease&n.  eome 
defensive  actions  may  be  neceesary. 

6)  Announce  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  give  the  Secretary- General  of 
the  United  Nations  complete  freedom  and 
authority  to  arrange  a  permanent  ceasefire. 
and  in  consul  taUon  with  all  parties  directly 
Involved  In  the  present  conflict  and  with 
Asian  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
work  out  the  way  and  means  by  which  the 
people  of  Vietnam— North  and  South — will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  be  free  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  In  accordance  with 
their  own  ideas  and  plana. 

5)  Announce  that  during  this  period  of 
peace  negotiations,  the  United  States  wlU 
not  withdraw  completely  from  South  Viet- 
nam, but  will  maintain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
manpower  and  weapons  and  supplies  to 
guarantee  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
United  States  personnel,  and  of  other  per- 
sons who  may  be  subject  to  recriminatory 
action  by  extremist  groups, 

7)  Announce  that  the  United  States,  as 
soon  as  the  peace  negotiations  are  con- 
cluded end  a  realistic  plan  worked  out  which 
win  achieve  unity  through  free  elections 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations,  pledges 
the  eventual  withdrawal  of  its  military 
for«ee.  This  withdrawal  would  be  in  concert 
With  the  eetabllshment  and  building-up  of 
■uch  United  Nations'  peace-keeping  forces 
as  may  be  neceesary  until  a  new  government 
of  a  united  Vietnam  is  fuUy  eetabllshed. 

fl)  Announce  tl»t  tbe  United  Statee 
pledges  Itself  to  give  all  possible  support  to 
whatever  international  peace-keeping  ma- 
chinery and  economic  development  plans 
may  be  agreed  upon,  and  that  it  also  pledges 
to  encourage  and  support,  as  It  historically 
has  done,  the  immediate  relief  and  long- 
range  rehabilitation  and  development  \inder- 
taklngs  of  the  United  Nations.  Intergovern- 
mental, and  private  and  religious  agencies. 

9)  Declare  the  United  States'  firm  com- 
mitment to  respect  the  agreements  reached 
by  the  Internationa!  conference  mentioned 
in  (6)  above,  the  Charter  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  continuously  to  give 
tbe  United  Nations  Its  fuU  support  in  keep- 
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Inc  Open  the  door*  of  equality  at  apportanity 
for  aU  peoples,  ud  the  racpect  by  aU  nmUoiw 
for  the  national  Independence.  aoTereicnty, 
tcrritortal  and  admlnlatratlTe  Integrity  ctf 
each  nation  tn  tbc  area. 

Tlw  reaacma  which  bare  brought  me  to 
tboee  conclualocs  trt  that  X  believe: 

1 )  The  Vietnam  war  la  not,  aa  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  led  to  believe,  pri- 
marily a  wai-  of  o«t«lde  »«greMlon.  It  !■ 
basically  a  vOrucsle  of  a  brave  people  who 
have  been  fighting  for  their  Independence 
and  national  aorerelgnty  since  the  French 
returned  aa  a  colonial  power  In  IMS.  The 
leader  of  this  independence  movement, 
which  haa  actually  been  active  tlnce  early 
In  the  p«lod  of  French  control,  is  Ho  CM 
Mlnh.  who  incamatee  a  merger  of  national- 
ism   and   oommunlsm . 

Senator  WiUtam  Pulhrtgbt's  words  muat 
be  taken  seriously  when  be  eayi  that  Viet- 
namese cocnmuniam  Is  a  "potential  bulwark 
— perbaps  the  only  poleoUal  bulwark— 
Against  Chinese  domination  of  Vietnam" 
(Fulbrtght.  The  ATTOifance  of  Pouser.  p.  114). 
3)  Although  It  U  recognized  that  the 
United  States  Oovemment  was  not  a  party 
to  tha  19M  Geneva  Accord  or  to  the  Final 
P«claratloo  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  the 
United  States  had  no  legal  or  moral  right 
to  Intervene  in  the  aBalrs  of  Vietnam,  and 
to  be  a  party  to  the  non-observance  of  the 
Geneva  Aocorda.  These  Accords.  It  will  be 
remembered,  were  originally  Intended  only 
to  divide  Vietnam  temporarily  until  free 
nationwide  elections  could  be  held  to  deter- 
mine the  government  and  leadership  for  an 
Independent  and  unified  Vietnam. 

3j  The  record  of  events  shows  that  tlve 
United  States  ln%-lted  Itself  into  South  Viet- 
nam, and  that,  regardless  of  the  will  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  of  Its  official- 
ly stated  post' Geneva  policy,  the  United 
Stat^,  by  overwhelming  military  and  eco- 
nomic means  has  by  Its  actions  decreed  that 
there  shall  be  two  Vletnama  within  tbe  one 
nation  of  Vietnam,  and  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  United  States  Is  to  "establish 
a  popular,  stable,  and  democratic  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  and  Uken  to  protect  it  In- 
definitely" (Fulbrtght.  The  Arrogance  of 
Power, pp.  110-111). 

4)  In  light  of  the  campaign  promisee  of 
President  Johnson,  within  the  framework  of 
which  the  Congress- approved  "Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Beaolutlon"  (authorldng  the  President 
to  take  all  necessary  steps,  Inoludlng  the 
use  of  armed  farce  against  agj^esaion  tn 
Asia)  must  be  seen,  the  present  United 
States'  policies  In  Vietnam  »c«ni  Constltu- 
tlonally  Indefensible,  and  are  certainly  In 
complete  contradiction  to  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  and  even  to  the  State- 
ment which  the  United  Stales  made  at  the 
time  of  the  1964  Geneva  Accords  and  the 
Final    Declaration    of    the   Conference. 

6)  By  Kb  pr«aent  actkm.  the  United  SUtea 
Is  guilty  of  the  gravost  Lnjustloes  to  human- 
ity, sa  It  sacrlfioaa  thnnmsnin  of  its  own  OMin. 
and  T«ins  deetructlon  down  on  mJillona  of 
Vietnamese  civlltanj  who  are  being  deprlvad 
of  thetr  homes,  land,  property,  livelihood, 
and  thetr  very  lives  In  the  most  painful  and 
horrible   waya  poaalble. 

6)  By  tu  present  poUdea  and  actions  In 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  Is  actually  doing 
more  to  stimulate  the  will  of  the  Vletnameae 
people  to  fight  and  to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  militant  oooamunlam  than  Co  quell  tfa«m, 
and  Is  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  hcetUity 
and  horrendous  dosQ'uctlon  which  will  not 
be  limited  to  Vt«tnajn  and  to  the  sj-eaa  of 
the  Far  Bast,  but  which  will  raach  every 
population  and  Industrial  center  of  the 
United  Biates  ItaeU.  not  to  mention  those  of 
RuMla,  China,  and  other  nations.  Bast  and 
West. 

Because  of  these  1>eliefs,  1  am  wffing  the 
fullest  possible  support  to  fellow -Diaeiple 
Smator  WilHam  rulbrlght,  u  he  lecds  tht 
Seiuite  roreign,  delations  Committee  fat  its 
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thorwffh  review  and  rttMnktng  of  United 
StAtes  poUetes  tn  Vietnem.  end  kopefuUg 
acts  to  change  them. 

I  would  end  this  statement  to  my  fellow 
Dlaclplea  with  two  questions.  Tbe  first  la 
fixcn  an  editorial.  "We  Protest  tbe  National 
Pt>Ucy  In  Vietnam,"  which  appeared  In  Chris- 
tiAnity  end  Crieis  on  March  T,  1906.  and 
which  was  published  in  the  name  of  the 
members  of  the  editorial  board,  which  In- 
cludes the  distinguished  Disciple  missionary- 
scholar.  Dr.  U.  Searle  Bates.  The  editorial 
closed  with  these  words: 

"Scripture  warns  that  'where  there  la  no 
vision  the  people  periab'  {K  J.V.) .  The  feUure 
of  vtsloo  In  our  time  la  a  blindness  to  real- 
ities no  leas  than  to  Ideals.  The  threat  of 
this  moment  Is  a  pre-occupatlon  with  the 
enemy  tbat  destroys  our  society's  power  to 
understand  itself  or  Its  foes.  In  such  a  time 
the  greatest  service  to  the  society  comes  from 
those  voices — in  church,  politics,  press — that 
risk  the  displeasure  of  the  powers  that  im- 
peril otirselvea  and  our  world.  To  these  voices 
we  again  add  our  own." 

Ktey  we.  fellow  Dlaclplea,  ad^  our  voices  to 
the  voices  of  friends  of  longstanding  in  Aala. 
Africa.  lAttn  America,  and  Europe  who  feel 
tbat  the  United  States  policies  and  actions  In 
Vietnam  do  not  reflect  Che  actual  needs  of 
the  situation.  But  more  especially  may  we 
now  add  our  voices  to  those  of  the  two  thou- 
sand or  more  Proteetant.  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Jewiah  clergy  and  laymen,  whose  Waah- 
Ington  ICobllhsatlon  Position  Paper  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  1M7,  ooQClitdad  by  stating: 

"As  we  face  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
period  in  the  history  of  man.  we  remember 
that  our  task  is  not  to  assign  blame  for  the 
past,  but  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
future:  not  to  ca«t  tbe  stone  of  condemna- 
tion, but  to  offer  the  helping  hand  of  rtcon- 
clllaUon;  not  to  proceed  self -righteously  and 
vlDdictively.  but  to  walk  humbly  and  repent- 
antly. 

"We  wbo  are  so  deeply  involved  in  tbe  Im- 
mensity of  the  present  war  must  have  the 
courage  to  InlUate  the  step*  that  will  lead  to 
peace.  If  we  do  not  take  those  steps,  we 
firmly  believe  that  God  will  Judge  us  harshly, 
and  will  hold  us  accountable  for  tbe  horror 
we  continue  to  unleaah.  But  If  we  do  turn 
about.  If  we  seek  to  undo  whatever  measure 
we  can  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done, 
then  we  also  firmly  believe  that  as  we  walk 
that  long  and  hard  and  often  discouraging 
road.  God  himself  will  be  with  us.  to  guide 
and  chasten  and  sustain  us.  and  that  he  wlU 
deign  to  use  even  us  in  restoring  some  por- 
tion of  the  divine  orvatlon  we  have  ao 
grievously  misused." 

This  missionary-educator  urges  President 
Johnson  and  the  Congress  to : 

Halt  t>omblng  and  aU  ofl'enslve  military 
action. 

Express  wllUngnees  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  in  negotiating  a  permanent 
ceasefire. 

Bespect  national  independence  of  all  na- 
tions. 

Afflnn  right  of  people  to  determine  their 
own  destiny. 

Pledge  eventual  wlthdnwal  of  military 
forces  from  Vietnam  after  free  elections. 

Pledge  all  possible  support  for  "interna- 
tional peace-keeping  machinery." 

SUOGKSTCD    RaAnlNO 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KMMTOCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,  Tuesday,  May  23,  1967 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
be«i  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial recently  published  In  the  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat,  Paducah,  Ky.:  and  I  feel 
that  It  behooves  ua  all  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  viewpoints  expi^ssed  by 
the  editor,  Mr.  E.  J.  Paxton.  Jr..  on  the 
part  our  country  Is  talcing  In  this  ter- 
rible war  In  Vietnam.  Whether  or  not 
we  agree  with  the  editor.  hlB  expressions 
are  still  serious  food  for  thought. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Amduca's  Pabt  at  ths  Vietnam  Was 
There  are  two  extreme  viewpoints  among 
Americans,  on  the  Vietnam  war,  Tbe  latest 
Oallup  Poll  shows  that  26  per  cent  of  It* 
opinion  sample  on  the  quesUon  Is  In  favor 
of  using  atomic  ixnnbs  immediately  to  end 
the  war.  On  the  other  side  are  14  per  cent 
who  think  the  U-8.  should  pull  Its  forces 
out  of  the  country  at  once,  leaving  the  people 
there  to  whatever  fate  might  befall  them. 

Slity  per  cent  of  the  American  people  hnvf 
opinions  somewhere  In  between  these  ex- 
tremes, Oallup  discovered.  That  is  where  we 
stand.  We  are  neither  "super-hawks"  nor 
"super-dovee."  But  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  haa  reached 
the  point  where  the  President  must  stop  the 
bombing  and  shelling  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
stop  the  fighting  In  South  Vietnam,  so  far 
as  that  is  possible  while  leaving  our  forces 
intact  and  their  defensive  positions  secured 
We  are  not  proposing  a  full  and  prompt 
U-S.  military  withdrawal.  We  are  suggesting 
that  this  nation  confront  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  a  altuation  in  which  the  con- 
ference table  la  the  only  direction  they  may 
BO 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  are  not  going 
to  negotiate  ao  long  as  we  are  bombing  the 
North.  We  are  now  dropping  a  weight  of 
bombs  there  every  month  approaching  in 
magnitude  the  total  rained  on  Oermany  by 
U.S.  and  BritUh  planes  in  the  closing  months 
of  World  War  n.  Our  pilots  are  running  out 
of  targets.  Yet  tbe  bombing  haa  not  seriously 
hampered  the  Communist  mUltary  effort  in 
the  South,  and  It  has  clearly  hardened  and 
strengthened  the  wUl-to-re«ls4  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  record  of  the  1B30-IM6  war  proved 
that  conventional  bombing  of  civilian  popu- 
lations does  not  Win  wars.  It  was  demon- 
strated tn  Britain,  Poland.  Tugoalavta.  and 
Russia  as  well  as  Id  Oermany  that  the  ground 


forces  must  eventually  go  In  and  secure  the 
land,  no  matter  how  ferocious  may  have  been 
^a  air  attacks  that  preceded  the  infantry. 
The  Americans  now  have  many  more  flght- 
mg  tioops  on  the  confused  lines  in  South 
Vletoam  th»"  do  the  South  Vietnamese. 
.  Indeed.  Americans  are  now  doing  most  of  the 
fighting,  whUe  our  South  Vietnamese  allies 
are   being  used   as  garrison  or   poUce  forces. 

Tbe  difference  now,  between  the  valor 
and  ef!«cUveneaa  of  the  North  and  the  South 
Vietuameee.  ia  the  difference  between  who- 
U-dolng-wtiat-to-wham.  Tbe  people  up  north 
are  nalatlng  us  aa  alien  aggressors,  and  It  la 
aU  to  evident  that  many,  poesibly  a  majority. 
ot  the  South  Vietnamese,  agree  with  them. 

Our  generals  Inalst  that  we  would  have  won 
the  war  by  now  if  they  had  been  freed  a 
year  or  so  ago  to  light  an  unlimited  war. 
Generals  always  say  tbat  when  they  are  \m- 
able  to  win  with  the  forces  they  have.  But 
we  now  have  more  than  440.000  fighting  men 
In  the  field,  in  a  war  which  Congress  has  never 
seen  nt  to  declare.  How  many  more  wlU  it 
take  to  give  the  commanders  what  they  think 
they  need  to  win — 10,000,0007 

Our  troops  fight  bravely  and  well,  and 
nearly  13.000  of  them  have  given  their 
lives  in  Vietnam,  But  it  Is  not  being  disloyal 
to  o\ir  fighting  men  to  point  out  that  this 
war  la  a  violation  of  the  American  conscience, 
a  betrayal  of  the  humanitarian  sympathlee  of 
our  people,  and  a  negation  of  both  our  i»- 
litlcal  and  our  military  history.  We  Ameri- 
cana are  not  mlUtartsts;  we  are  not  impert- 
aUsta  nor  colonialists.  But  a  very  large  part 
of  the  world's  popxilatlon — and  we  mean 
thoae  outside  the  Communist  countries — is 
beginning  to  regard  us  as  all  those  evil 
things. 

It  la  not  for  the  sake  of  world  opinion,  but 
for  our  own  eelf-reapect  and  sense  of  decency 
and  JtiaUc*.  that  we  think  the  President 
ihould  order  a  halt.  Let  our  forces  protect 
themselvea  aiid  the  unfortunate  millions  of 
our  Vietnamese  alUes.  In  the  territories  we 
now  hold.  The  enemy  cannot  throw  lu  out. 
nor  take  vengeance  on  our  alUoe  while  our 
forces  remain.  Maybe  the  enemy  won't  talk 
•oon  about  an  acceptable  peace  settlement. 
But  eventually  he  will.  Meanwhile,  we  will 
have  stopped  the  senseleea  fcUllng. 


RiCBABD  O.   Rod  Post  TTT,  Thx  Amsucan 

Lbqiom,  Sam  BraNABinMO.  Caut..  DastcATas 
This  Pone  to  tkb  Mxkoxi'  or  Lojfcs  Oos- 
rooju.  Mxax  A.  FBcuaoM,  Wao  Oavb  Ba 
Lcrs  IK  VzvFHAic  roa  His  OomrniT 

While  she  our  flag  ia  flying  high. 

Our  WghMng  forces  shall  never  die. 

We  march  all  day  and  fight  all  night. 

An  end  to  this  war  Is  nowhere  In  sight. 

We  fight  in  jungles,  on  rivers  and  plains. 

Well  fight  until  we've  proven  In  vain 

It's  kill  or  be  klUed  in  this  man's  war. 

Will  you  be  ready  when  Uncle  Sam  eamea 

to  your  door? 
Uaybe  you'U  run  and  hide. 
Or  bum  your  draft  card  to  show  your  pride, 
Tou    fall   to   realize   that   acroas   tbe   high 

seas. 
Many  eyes  lies  cast  on  the  actions  of  these. 
If  Communists  win  the  far  oS  land. 
Tou  know  theyll  make  another  atand. 
Who  knows  where  or  when, 
But  they  have  said  "Well  conquer  Ln  the 

end." 
It's  up  to  men  like  you  and  me 
To  insure  that  our  country  remains  free. 
Our  Job  is  far  from  being  new 
But    like    our    forefathers    we    must    come 

through. 
Tou  that  picket,  carry  signs  and  parade. 
We  know  you're  really  Just  afraid. 
Deep  down  inside  you  want  to  serve. 
But  you  lack  one  thing  and  that's  the  nerve. 
Tou  chant  your  rhymes  and  cauae  incidents. 
Tou*ve  even  tried  depraving  our  Preaident. 
It  seems  odd  that  men  in  uniform  like  us. 
RUk  our  life   protecting   people  who  make 

such  a  fuss. 
We're  for  away  flghUng  this  war. 
Would  it  be  different  if  It  were  at  your  door? 
Maybe  then  you  would  see  the  light. 
Forget   your   demonetratlons   and    begin   to 

fight. 
As  an  American  I  have  my  oountry  to  aerve. 
Freedom  and  liberty  I  must  preserve. 
We  wUt  continue  to  stay  here  and  fight. 
Oh  demonstrators,  we  hope  you  sleep  sound- 
ly tonight. 


than  ten  tlmea  the  total  ooet  of  tbe  Hoover 
project  in  Iowa.  And.  an  added  touch  of 
Irony  came  last  week  when  the  Department 
of  Bouaing  and  Urban  Development  gave  Its 
approval  to  a  450-thousaiid  dollar  grant  to 
help  expand  the  Iowa  State  Capital  Park. 
Both  projects  would  benefit  Iowa.  But  the 
Hoover  site  Involves  a  far  greater  naUonal 
Interest.  When  we  see  it  being  spent  on  mat- 
ter* of  far  less  Importance,  ttl  hard  to  under- 
stand any  footdragglng  in  developing  tbe 
Hoover  site  at  West  Branch. 


Freedom  and  Libcrtr  Matt  Be  Preterred 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or    CAUroENlA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  Of  HEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesdan,  Man  2],  19(7 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  listen 
to  U»e  rlslns  crescendo  of  misguided 
voices  calling  for  repudiation  ol  concepts 
and  symbols  that  have  stirred  the  hearts 
of  free  men  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tt 
Is  heartening  to  know  that  the  boys  who 
defend  the  cau^e  of  freedom  and  our  na- 
tional honor  In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam 
are  not  confused  as  to  the  Issues  in- 
volved. One  of  these.  Lance  Corporal 
Mark  A.  Ferguson,  recently  gave  his  life 
In  defense  of  Old  Glory.  The  Richard  O. 
Reed  Post  777  of  the  Amelcan  Letrton,  In 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  has  published  a 
poem  written  by  Corporal  Ferguson 
shortly  before  he  met  death  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. Bis  protest  against  those  who 
degrade  their  country  at  home  la.  tn  Its 
simple  eloquence,  worthy  of  considera- 
tion tv  the  people  of  America.  Tbe  poem 
follows: 


The  HooTcr  Nalioul  Historic  Site 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Mat  Z3.  t9S7 

Mr.  SCniWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
a  conference- committee  will  be  meeting 
to  mediate  the  differences  between  the 
House-  and  Senate-passed  versions  of 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill. 

The  Senate  restored  $400,000  for  the 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site  at 
West  Branch.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  conferees  will  find  It  possible  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  ainendment.  The 
funds  are  badly  needed  to  complete  a 
most  fitting  memorial  to  a  great  lowan 
and  a  great  American. 

Recently,  radio  station  WHO  In  Des 
Moines    expressed    the    feeling    of    all 
lowans  In  an  editorial,  which  follows: 
Th»  Hoovn  National  Hxstouc  SrrE 

Attempts  to  get  a  400-ttiouB«lid  dollar  ap- 
propriation for  dcTeloplng  the-  Herbert 
Hoover  National  Hletorlc  site  at  West  Branch. 
Iowa,  ban  been  baTlng  trouble  tn  Cy>ngreaa. 
It"!  Ironic  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  Oongreei 
already  naa  approved  some  17-mUUon  dollar* 
for  a  cultural  center  and  gravesite  bonocing 
tbs   lata   Preaident  Kennedy.    Thatt   mere 


Debate  Indicates  GOP  Conuttcd  Is 
ScIhhiIAU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  aoiTTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  E3 

Tuesday.  May  23,  X967 
Mr.  BEEmY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wlrfi  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  column  by  Richard  Wll- 
80n.  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  last  night.  It  Is  very  en- 
lightening and  timely  in  connection  with 
the  House  consideration  of  proposals  for 
extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Soc- 
ondary  Education  Act: 
DcsATB  IwnicsTEa  OCH»  CoMMrrTAL  TO  School 

AID 
Some  tnlae  Issum  hftva  been  injected  into 
the  debt  over  tbe  Amendment  and  extensioD 
of  federal  Bid  to  educaUon.  One  is  that  Re- 
publicans and  Southern  Democrata  are  Join- 
ing in  a  crafty  more  to  undermine  federal 
tUd.  and  taring  It  tumbling  down.  They  are 
not. 

Another  char^  U  that  the  Qule  amend- 
ment for  greater  state  control  and  reeponai- 
blUty  would  deny  aid  to  parochial  Khool 
student*.  It  would  not. 

What  needs  to  be  better  undentood  about 
tbe  present  Important  controveray  la  that 
the  RepubUcana  In  Congreai  are  now  in  the 
course  of  conunltUng  themselves  Irrevocably 
to  general,  extensive  and  increasing  federal 
aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
Uon. 

Entirely  aalde  trocn  the  controversial  Quia 
amendment  this  RepubUcan  oommltment 
unquestionably  means  that  in  the  future  the 
scope  of  this  aid  will  Increase  and  that  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
may  Indeed  become  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  Johnson  administration. 

Hardly  anyone  wbo  Is  not  an  educator 
knows  how  the  act  operates.  In  Its  estended 
form  It  would  provide  $3.6  bllUon  of  fedaral 
granu  in  four  categories  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  education  lor  some  85  million  "edu- 
cationally deprived"  chlldren- 

Thta  includes  such  projects  as  after-school 
study  centers,  help  for  the  deaf.  Instruction 
for  mothers,  college -trained  aides  foe  t*ach- 
era.  mobile  classrooms,  purchase  of  textbooks, 
library  books  and  other  Instructional  mate- 
rials. 

Also  Included  are  such  projecU  as  dlag- 
nostio  treatment  centan.  mobile  art  mu- 
seums, language  and  speech  centers,  and  one 
project  to  operate  a  a9-acre  farm  to  provide 
city  children  who  are  potential  dropouts 
with  a  variety  of  agricultural  actlvlUas  to 
stimulate  their  Interests. 

More  than  M.OOO  projects  wece  conceived 
and  carried  out  tn  the  flrat  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. The  act  passed  tn  1906  had  a  one-year 
Ufe.  was  extended  fcs-  another  year  tn  1060 
aod  now  the  Republicans  ar*  Joutlng  In  a 
move  to  make  aid  more  general  U\  Ita  appli- 
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oftUon.  uul,  for  All  Inionta  uid  purpoMs, 
parmAoent.  BapubUoaaa  saek  k  |3  bUUoa  au- 
UtorlsftUoD.  Tbls  !■  qulU  «  ohuic"  'nim  the 
omnpn— Innil  lAUtaiM  ai  Urm  and  10  7">n 

It  la  unau««Uon»blf  true,  aa  Preaident 
Johnson  arguea.  that  th*  anactment  of  Ihla 
legislation  w%»  poMlble  only  beeauae  the 
church -BUte  coofllct  over  aid  to  eduoatlcm 
waa  resolved  by  an  art/ul  oompromlae  which 
now  permit*  about  BOO.OOO  parocnial  and  prt- 
Tate  BChool  atndenU  to  be  benefited  under 
title  one  of  the  act.  The  act  waa  contrived 
ao  that  It  benefited  ■'dlaadvantaged"  chil- 
dren, and  wma  not  direct  aid  to  public  echool 
admlnlstratkxks  or  parocblaJ  echool  •yatema. 
Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  act. 

But  now  that  the  act  doet  exlat.  now  that 
the  principle  ha*  been  accepted  and  has  oper 


the  itaierlcfcii  people  tar  more  thoA  Just 
Uz  dollATs.  It  requires  real  eduentlnn  to 
accept  the  notion  that  the  wealthiest 
Nation  In  the  world  poeaessea  no  gold  or 
silver — having  Just  a  paper  credit  aUp. 
Isn't  thla  aort  of  a  reverse  depression? 

Throughout  history,  well-meaning 
kings  and  rulers  of  nations  and  empires 
that  have  tried  to  tinker  with  monetary 
systems  and,  without  exception,  all  have 
met  with  tragic  conaequenoefi.  Kingdoms 
and  countries  have  endured  wars,  fam- 
ines, and  plagues,  but  none  have  srurvlved 
money  manipulations. 

I  ask  the  TtiUc^r^  reports  on  our  gold 
and  silver  follow  my  remarks:  Editorial 
from  American  Banker,  of  May  17.  stafT 


■kppear  automatically  when  the  Viet  Ram 
fighting  atopa  and  our  foreign  exchange 
ooata  In  Boutheaat  Aaia  drop,"  he  warned. 
They  wUl  drop— and  bepefuUy  quite  aub- 
atanUally — but  Uka  the  month  of  June  they 
tnay  'buat  out  all  over"  again.  In  other  forma, 
tml^  we  exerdae  Belf-dlaclpUne  and  Inaist 
that  other  natlona  do  their  fair  Bbare — In  the 
military  and  economic  ualatance  field — In 
meeting  Joint  reaponalbUltlee." 

Thla  hardly  amounts  to  an  expreaalon  of 
determination  to  deal  firmly  with  the  defldt 
aa  soon  aa  poaslble:  It  loolu  more  lllce  an 
attempt  to  prepare  for  the  reikllaatlon  which 
vUl  dawn  after  Viet  Nam  that  pushing  the 
balance  of  payments  onto  the  back  burners 
during  the  conflict  haa  Just  been  BtaliUig. 

Meanwhile,  the  outflow  of  dollars  con- 
tlnuea.  and  even  appears  to  be  getUng  worse. 

And  aa  It  doee  and  as  aome  dollars  are  con- 
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ated  fairly  well.  It  is  widely  reeognlaed  in  the      ^^port  from  Wall  Street  Journal,  of  April      ^^j^^  into  gold,  the  time  Is  drawing  near 

education  community  that  Its  sheer  size  and  -      -  .   .    _.  « . *  .  _.    — ..   ^^ 

complexity  makM  It  dlOcult  to  handle  di- 
rectly from  Washington. 

Sven  thoae  organiaatloos  which  fear  ttiat 
the  Quie  amendment  will  upaet  the  church- 
state  compromlae  reco'gnlze  that  many  of  the 
Klma  of  the  amendment  of  Rep.  Albert  Quia. 
Minnesota  Republtcaji.  are  dealr^ble. 

Many  of  theee  leading  education  orgmnlxa- 
tlona  would  prefer  a  system  with  greater 
state  responalbUlty  and  control.  They  alao 
Uke  tbe  Idea  of  general  aid  to  education 
rather  than  the  submission  of  tens  of  thoit' 


31;  and.  the  Associated  Press  release  of 
May  19. 

Nkd  vos  a  Cicaa  Sicksl 
The  great  gold  flap  of  a  few  weeks  ego  haa 

subsided  In  a  fog  of  disclaimers  and  pur- 
ported clarlflcatlons. 

The  Group  of  Ten  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  have  met  once  again,  and 
will  soon  meet  once  more,  to  continue  their 
frustrutlng  effort*  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
program  for  International  monetary  reform. 
This  has   been   a   long  and  dreary   exerclae 


•ands  of   separate  projects  to   the   office  of     which,  deaplte  yeara  of  mvestment  of  high 


educaUon  In  Washington 

There  are  some  excepUona  to  this  general 
opinion  among  education  officials  In  statea 
which  would  fare  worae  In  getting  federal 
funda  DD  the  Qute  allotment  than  under  the 
present  ayatem.  T^U  Includes  New  York 
where  the  State  Bourd  of  Begents  long  haa 
advocated  more  freedom  and  flexibility  for 
the  statea  but  la  now  dlasatlafled  with  the 
UDOunt  of  money  the  state  would  recetve 
aad^  the  Qule  amendment. 

The   CstZrallc    educational    community 


technical  skill  and  strong  naUonal  interest— 
or  conceivably  because  of  it — continues  un- 
promising. 

But  now  there  looms  a  problem  in  the  In- 
ternational monetary  area  which  will  not 
hold  stlU  for  long  dlscuaslons  or  academic 
■nalysU.  The  D.S.  supply  of  gold  Is  diminish- 
ing— fortunately  at  a  more  moderate  rate 
than  at  some  times  In  the  recent  past — but 
dlmlnshtng  noneChelesa 

As  It  does.  Its  descending  curve  draws  ever 


,  closer  to  the  statutory  requirement  that  as% 

vigorously    oppoeed    to    the    Qule   system   of  of  VS.  dollars  muat  be  backed  by  gold.  In 

block  grants  for  general  school   aid  because  ^   comparaUvely   short    time — a    matter    ac- 

It   fears   the    participation    In   E£.E-A,   pro-  tually  of  a  couple  of  years  at  the  most  optl- 

grazna  by  oon-pubUc  school  children  would  mistlc   estlm&te—theae  lines  will   cross,  and 

be  Umlted.  the  XJJ&.  will  be  legally  prevented  from  hon- 

But  the  Qule  amendment  haa.  in  fact,  now  orlng  Ita  commitment  to  buy   gold  In  any      _^  -^  «nr*Med  concern  that  while  re- 
born so  «>b.tanttally  alter^l  to  oonttnue  the  qu^Suty  at  any  time  at  the  fixed  price  of  Wfi      f -^  '^'J^.^^r^'^  ^^H'l  S^ncl.  a  new 


when  the  gold-cover  requirement  will  be- 
come an  operative  realty  which  will  have  to 
be  ronoved  by  legislation  or  rigidly  obeored. 
It  may  well  be  reasonable  to  remove  It,  but 
It  would  seem  essential  that  aa  a  condition 
of  doing  so.  the  Administration  muat  restore 
balance-of- payments  considerations  to  a 
poaltlon  of  high  priority,  and  give  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  signal  of  Its  determina- 
tion to  bring  thla  chronic  problem  under 
control. 

PowLEa  REAmaMB  Dzants  To  Achikvx  Pact 

OK     IWTWIIfATIOKAL    MONCTABT     RErOKM    IN 

1907 

WaaHiNOTOK. — Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
strongly  reaffirmed  hla  determinaUon  to 
achieve  agreement  on  international  mone- 
tary .  iform  this  year  to  prevent  "retreat  into 
stale  .ind  timid  and  destructive  restrictions" 
on  world  trade. 

In  a  speech  at  the  Azalea  FeaUval  lunch- 
eon m  Norfolk.  Va..  Mr.  Fowler  said.  -We 
cannot  permit  the  doubta  of  one  or  two  to 
prevent  the  rest  of  ua  from  doing  what  we 
know  must  be  done." 

Hla  remarks  came  on  the  heels  of  reporta 
that  France  Is  swaying  Weet  Germany  to- 
wmrd  leaa  ambitious  reform  than  the  U.5. 
wanta,  though  Mr.  Fowler  didn't  specify 
which  nations  be  meant.  Generally,  strale- 


prseent  level  of  parochial  aid.  and  In  other 
way*,  ae  to  make  It  look  quite  different  than 
the  original  proposal.  Still,  it  retains  Its  orlg- 
toal  purpose  of  returning  more  respccalbU- 
Ity  to  the  statea. 

There  should  be  enough  Ingenuity  In  Oon- 
greas  to  engineer  a  new  compromise  which 
will  satisfy  the  Catholic  btahope  and  still 
achieve  that  increased  state  responalbUlty 
sought  by  the  Katlooal  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  CouncU  of  Chief  State  School 
Offlcers.  If  not  by  the  IVatlonal  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 


latenuitioMl  Moactary  Refocv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnaxAMs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'llV BS 

Tueadav.  Hay  2^.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  money 

problem    becomes    Increastngly    critical. 

Yet,  our  financial  geniuses  take  no  action 

to  curtail  any  gold  and  silver  from  being 

drained  away  from  our  children. 
In  fact,  some  are  BUggestlng  gtvlng  our 

gold  away  and  establishing  a  new  unit 

of  reservcB  called  ■•paper  gold." 
Foreign  aid  take-aways  and  stleklng 

our  noses  Into  foreign  affairs  have  cost 


sua  ounce  In  the  world  market. 

There  are  thoughtful  voices  being  raised 
In  favor  of  removal  of  the  gold  cover,  as  con- 
vincing evidence  of  this  country's  determi- 
nation to  honor  Its  commitment. 

But  there  are  other  concerns  being  ea- 
preased  that  to  do  so  would  simply  be  a 
matter  of  temportrlng.  and  It  would  merely 
make  legal  the  continuing  erosion  of  the 
U.S.  gold  supply  for  a  few  more  yeara.  untU  it 
ftll  ran  out. 

These  concerns  are  given  validity  by  the 
abaence  of  any  clear  signal  from  the  Admln- 
latratloo  that  It  la  determined  to  solve  the 
l>alancc-of-payment«  problem,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  gold  drain.  The  problem  haa 
been  moved  farther  and  farther  back  on  the 
order  of  AdminlstraUon  priorities.  At  one 
point  it  shared  the  highest  rank:  the  le- 
sponslbUlty  to  defend  the  dollar  was  given 
comparable  status  with  the  respouslblUty  to 
defend  the  nation  ag&lnat  aggression. 

It  no  longer  retains  this  status.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of      ^^^   ^^    ^^    ^^^    «„^„.   „„.„, 

lOM  acknowledged  a  major  poUcy  shirt  when  ^  ^  ^^^  reform  to  a  liberalteatJon  of 

*..  ^-.i««-i  .h-r  th*  r^ioiution  of  the  bal-     ^^^^^^  ^  borrow  foreign  currencies  from  ths 


form  oould  proceed  without  France. 
form  of  reserve  to  supplement  gold  and  dol- 
lar! probably  couldn't  work  If  It  were  un- 
acceptable to  both  those  major  European 
countries. 

Conflicting  Interpretations  of  a  Common 
Market  finance  ministers  meeting  In  Munich 
suggest  that  the  six  Buroi>ean  nations  didn't 
manage  to  come  up  with  a  Arm  common 
position  on  reform.  Because  of  this  VS.  nego- 
tiators are  expected  to  be  able  to  bargain  for 
reform  during  next  week's  Joint  meeting  of 
the  "group  of  ten"  and  the  executive  direc- 
tors of  the  10«-member  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  here. 

The  countrlea  In  the  group  that  have 
spearheaded  the  reform  studies.  In  addition 
to  France  and  Germany,  are  the  US..  Brit- 
ain. Belgium.  Canada.  lUly.  Japan,  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Sweden. 

The  VS.  haa  expreeaed  a  preference  for 
ereaUon  within  the  UXF  of  an  entirely  new 
unit  of  reaervee  that  all  Individual  countries 
would  own.  sometimes  termed  "paper  gold." 
Bocne   of    the    leas    ardent   Europeans   would 


be  declared  that  the  reeolutlon  of  the  bal 
once-of-paymenta  problem  would  have  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

Just  recently,  the  Issue  wae  shoved  back 
even  farther.  An  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  let  it  be  known  that  the  Admlnla- 
ti^tlon  Is  resigned  to  tolerating  the  twlanoe 
of  paynaents  problem  even  after  the  Viet 
Nam  war  la  over. 

Wlntniop  Knowlion.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs,  let  the  word  out 
quietly  In  a  recent  speech:  "We  in  the  gov- 
ernment must  not  delude  ounelvea  or  othen 
that  the  t»alance  of  payments  deficit  wlU  dl»- 


lUF. 

m^Kwr  TO  KATO  Kxrwcrmt 

Tb€  •nrlpartite  talks'*  on  VS.  and  British 
teoop  strength  and  related  financial  arrange- 
menta  In  Weet  Germany  are  "proceeding  eat- 
Ufactorlly,"  Secretary  Fowler  said,  and  a 
report  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlxa- 
tlon  la  expected  to  be  made  soon. 

In  these  talka,  the  VS.  la  understood  to  be 
eeeklng  some  sort  of  Oerman  agreement 
against  C4t»hing  m  aurplua  dollars  lor  gold, 
which  would  replaee   the  current  Oerman 


practice  of  returning  doUara  to  the  U-8.  in 
payment  for  mUltary  equipment. 

Mr.  Fowler  didn't  provide  details,  btrt  h« 
»ald  the  talks  "oould  well  constitute  the 
take-off  point  •  for  longer-range  arrange- 
ments," These,  he  said,  "should  seek  to  re- 
move the  foreign  exchange  conatralnta.  which 
If  left  unecdved  will  weaken  the  financial 
fabric"  oo  which  the  North  Atlantic  commu- 
nity dependa. 

Ideally,  be  said,  no  member  "should  suffer 
1  tool  an  ce-of -payments  loss  or  receive  a  bal- 
ance-of- payments  gain  as  a  result  of  partici- 
pating m  NATO."  The  VS.  has  a  payments 
deficit  when  foreigners  acquire  more  dollars 
than  they  return  in  all  franaactlons.  Thoae 
dollars  accumulated  by  foreign  central  banks 
may  be  used  to  buy  gold  from  the  Treasury 
at  the  fixed  price  of  fSS  an  ounce. 

BAXa    TALKS    ON    POUCT 

aei>arately.  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph  W. 
Barr  expressed  the  Treasury's  toughening 
demands  for  cooperation  by  other  countries 
In  a  speech  laet  night  to  the  Contemporary 
Club  of  Indianapolis.  For  many  years  the 
U.S.  deliberately  poured  dollars  and  gold 
Into  other  countries'  reserves  to  rebuild  their 
economies  afur  World  War  U.  Mr.  Barr  said, 
but  declared:  "The  present  and  controlling 
fact  la  that  the  Job  Is  finished." 

Now.  he  said,  "nations  that  have  continu- 
ing surprises  should  be  aware  that  they  are 
Just  as  much  out  of  balance  as  nations"  that 
oonUnually  have  payments  deficits.  Surplus 
countries.  Mr.  Barr  asserted,  "should  realize 
that  there  la  an  obligation  upon  them  to 
take  positive  action,  through  liberallaed 
trade,  aid.  defense  burden-sharing  and  capi- 
tal outflow  policies  to  recycle  their  surplusea 
to  do  the  world's  work,  rather  than  to  hoard 
their  eurpluaes." 

The  17.6.  haa  reminded  Its  friends,  he  said, 
that  unleae  they  become  more  cooperative 
■oon.  "some  ra.ther  unpleaaant  alternatives 
must  be  faced."  While  some  have  Interpreted 
these  "F^eaa  and  warnings"  as  suggesting 
that  the  VS.  la  making  a  radical  change  In 
Its  international  monetary  policies,  Mr.  Barr 
eald.  "nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth."  What  Is  changing  and  is  "subject  to 
even  further  change."  he  said.  Is  the  U.S. 
view  of  what  other  countries  can  and  should 
do. 

Mr.  Barr  didn't  specify  what  the  "unpleas- 
ant" altematlvee  might  be,  but  he  did  reiter- 
ate a  previous  Treasury  statement  that 
"there  is  no  contemplated  change  In  VS. 
policy  toward  the  buying,  selling  or  price  of 
gold."  In  practice,  another  Administration 
official  said  privately,  foreign  govemmenU 
seeking  to  convert  large  amounta  of  dollar* 
into  gold  lately  are  encountering  "more 
frowna"  and  being  reminded  that  they  can 
earn  sizable  amounts  of  Intereet  by  instead 
Investing  their  dollars  In  longer-term  VS. 
securities. 

But  contrary  to  the  suggestion  <rf  some 
large  banks  that  the  U.S.  eventually  call  a 
halt  to  gold  salee.  the  oOdal  said,  the  basic 
thrust  of  policy  is  to  head  off  any  such  crisis 
by  restraining  the  dollar  outflow  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  sell  gold  to  nations  that  demand 
it  despite  attempts  to  discourage  them.  If 
other  countries  were  to  cash  in  enough  dol- 
lan  to  threaten  wiping  out  the  119,1  billion 
VS.  atock.  he  said,  at  least  some  influential 
authorities  would  favor  letting  all  of  It  go  in 
order  to  assure  that  some  new  and  rationally 
managed  fcrm.  of  international  reserves 
would  be  agreed  upon. 

U  3.  Movxa  To  Stop  Rtw  on  Sn^vza 
A  run  on  sliver  stemming  from  heavy  for- 
eign ordera  haa  prompted  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  put  reetrtctlons  on  aales  from 
government  atocfca  and  ban  melting  of  aUvsr 
coins. 

Oovemment  stocks  of  allver  no  longer  will 
be  available  for  export,  the  Treasury  ruled 
yesterday  In  limiting  aales  to  VS.  firms  for 
use  In  their  dosnestle  operation*. 


"A  run  was  on*  one  top  offlolal  aald  tn 
explaining  ths  action.  Ha  theorized  that  tbk 
recent  tUat  meeting  of  the  Oommlsaloa  on 
the  Coinage — which  will  shape  future  VB. 
allver  policy — plus  a  congressional  mandate 
to  watch  exports  cloaely  for  silver  speculation 
partly  were  responsible  for  the  run. 

One  Job  of  ths  oomznlaslon  Is  to  decide 
whether  the  Treasury  should  stop  holding 
the  price  of  sUver  at  •1.39  an  oimce  and  per- 
mit It  to  seek  Its  own  level  in  the  market — a 
condition  virtually  certain  to  raise  the  price. 

The  department  preaently  will  oonUnue  to 
sell  silver  to  domestic  users  at  1 1.39  an  ounce. 


Tk«   Late   BalUey   S.   GrifiB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    KASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THB  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titetdav,  May  23.  19«7 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  In 
the  New  England  congressional  delega- 
tion, and  particularly  those  of  us  from 
Massachusetts,  were  greatly  saddened  at 
news  of  the  recent  passing  of  an  old  and 
dear  friend.  Bulkley  S.  Orlffln.  of  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

For  more  than  45  years.  Buck  QrUBn 
was  Washington  correspondent  for  a 
growing  list  of  newspapers,  most  of  them 
in  New  England,  and  he  became,  over 
that  span  of  Ome,  a  much  respected  and 
highly  esteemed  newsman.  He  was  a  close 
friend  and  confidant  of  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  the  late  Honorable  John  W. 
Heselton.  as  well  as  a  great  many  other 
delegates  to  this  body  over  the  years. 

He  founded  what  Is  now  known  as  the 
GrlfBn-Larrabee  News  Bureau  in  Wash- 
ington and  through  its  facilities  pro- 
vided accurate,  up-to-the-mtnute  cover- 
age of  events  In  Washington  for  some 
25  newspapers  In  Massachusetts,  Maine. 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa. 

Behind  hU  leadership,  Oi-lffln-Larra- 
bee  developed  both  an  ejtpert  knowledge 
of  Washington  and  particularly  Capitol 
Hill,  and  of  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
the  people  back  home.  The  news  reports 
of  this  agency  reflect  that  unique  two- 
way  knowledge  and,  as  such,  have  always 
been  of  great  benefit  to  those  of  us 
privileged  to  serve  that  constituency,  as 
well  aa  to  the  constituency  itself. 

Buck  Orlfnn  was  a  man  of  great  In- 
sight and  understanding.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  rare  sense  of  humor  and  a  deep 
and  abiding  belief  In  America  and  our 
sacred  democratic  Institutions.  He  was  a 
devoted  student  of  Mark  Twain,  perhaps 
the  greatest  enunclator  of  19th  century 
American  humor,  and  of  the  homespun 
fiber  that  has  so  toughened  the  American 
character. 

Buck  Orlffln  was  an  Informed  compan- 
ion, an  enlightened  conversationalist, 
and  alaove  all,  an  energetic  and  resource- 
ful newsman.  We  of  the  New  England 
delegation  will  miss  him.  and  In^behalf  of 
all  my  colleagues  and  the  residents  of  the 
Plrst  Congressional  District  who  have 
come  to  Icnow  and  respect  the  GriCan- 
Larrabee  byllite  In  their  daUy  papers,  I 
want  to  extend  by  deepest  sympathlei 


and  sincere  best  wishes  to  the  surviving 
member*  of  Buck  Orlffln's  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent procedures.  I  would  like  to  place  In 
the  Rkokd  at  this  point  an  oblttjary 
from  the  pages  of  the  Washliwton  Eve- 
ning Star  concerning  Bulkley  QrUBn. 

The  obltiiaiy  follows: 
I  Prom  the  WMhlngton  Evening  Star,  May  J», 
1S«7) 

BtTUCi.rr  8.  OanTin,  78.  KnznjK  or  News 
BomxAU  So«cx  Ts>  TnMnxa 

BuUdfry  S-  OrliBn,  78.  Teteren  WMhlngton 
oorrwspondent  and  execuUra  editor  of  the 
Grtflln-LaiTmbee  News  Bureau  here,  died  of 
cancer  yeeterda;  at  his  ho«ne,  4817  Woodway 
Lane  KW. 

Mr.  Orlffln,  who  waa  city  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Uass.t  Republican  after  World 
War  I.  came  here  In  the  early  1030a  and 
founded  the  newa  bureau.  Tha  bureau  at 
firat  served  papen  in  Uaiwarhoaetta.  Inctud- 
Ing  the  Republican,  which  Mr.  Ortflln'e 
father  edited. 

The  name  of  Bernard  Larrabee.  the  bureau 
nuwaglng  editor,  waa  added  to  the  news 
service  in  loea. 

The  bureau  now  servae  more  than  3S  dally 
newspapera  in  Maaeachuaetta.  Maine.  Rhode 
Inland.  Connecticut,  New  Tork,  Pennayl- 
Tanla,  and  Iowa. 


Mr.  Orlffln,  who  spent  much  of  hla  time 
gathering  newa.  covered  seven  pnwidentlBi 
campaigns  from  Coolldgo  thnjuRh  Johnaon. 

Owner  of  one  of  the  largcet  private  oollec- 
tlona  of  the  works  of  Mark  Twain,  he  do- 
nated the  hundreds  of  volumaa  he  had 
gathered  to  tha  Buffalo  and  Erie  County 
Public  Library  in  Buffalo.  N.T.  laat  year. 

TBAVILB)   WITH    SS   AaKT 

His  book,  "Olfbeat  History."  a  compend- 
ium of  "storlea  behind  the  storiea"  of  Ameri- 
can history,  will  be  published  thla  sxmimer 
by  the  World  Publlehlng  Co.  Built  around 
on-the-6cenea  accounta  of  reportera,  it  oovera 
American  heedlinca  frtsm  tha  Revolution  to 
1915. 

He  waa  bom  in  Springfield,  aerved  aa  a 
pilot  in  World  War  I.  and  traveled  with  Gen. 
George  Patton'i  3rd  Army  aa  a  war  cona- 
spondent  during  World  War  n. 

He  leavea  his  wife,  Isabel  Klnnera  Orlffln, 
who  has  helped  in  running  the  bureau  of 
many  yeara;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Clark  Jr.. 
of  New  Canaan.  Conn.,  and  threa  grand- 
children. 

Prfands  may  call  at  Joaeph  Oawler'a  Bona 
Funeral  Home,  Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Har- 
riaon  Street  NW..  frOKU  7  to  0  pjn.  today. 

Servicea  will  be  at  3  pJn.  tomorrow  at  the 
funeral  home,  with  burial  later  In  Roclc- 
brldge  County,  Va. 

The  family  requasta  that  expreasions  of 
sympathy  be  In  tha  form  of  oontribuUons  to 
the  Police  Boys'  Club  of  Washington. 


HeavyliearteJ     Motber     of     "Beataik" 
Bravely  Tiiei  To  ObMm  Her  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TueaOat,  Mat  21.  lift 
Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  published  In  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Dispatch,  Is  certainly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Members  of  Corwress  as  It 
dramatically    demonstrates    the   heart- 
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break   of   one   mother   of  one   of   the 
minority  (croup  of  nonconformlat,  antt- 
socUl  rejectlonlstfl. 
The  letter  follows: 


Hkatt -Hxaxtkd 

Bkatklt  Tkob  To  OssimvB  Bn  I>*t 
I  would  like  for  tbia  lo  be  kind  of  an  aptn 
letter  lo  ^  motlier*  on  Mothera  Day. 

To  those  mother*  who  can  ■«  b»ck  and 
look  with  pride  on  what  their  children  have 
nccompllnhtd,  I  ibt  Ton  are  the  mort  for- 
tunftte  of  women. 

Remember  to  than»  Ood  OB  your  knees 
und  enjoy  the  wanntJi  yon  must  feel  In  your 
hearts  b«»uBe  of  the  part  yoti  have  played 
In  thetr  nucceie. 

But  to  thoee  mother*— end  I  am  one  of 
them — ^who  on  this  day  carry  a  heavy  heart 
aa  a  child  of  yorxra  wande™  lort.  learchlnR 
for  eomethln^  we  have  been  unable  to  glee 
him  or  her.  I  eay  have  eoiira^. 

Our  cbUdnm  are  the  long-haired  onee.  tbe 
bearded  onee.  the  onee  who  roam  the  town 
at  ntgbt  In  dirty  clothes  with  a  bottle  or 
pill  aa  a  friend,  trying  to  prore  they  are 
adulte— or  eomethlng — Ood  alone  knows 
what. 

Ton  who  know  theae  intimately,  you  too 
are  mother*  and  thla  la  Mother*  Day  for  you 
*ijK> — even  though  your  eye*  are  fined  with 
tear*,  your  hearta  are  heary,  and  your  mind* 
cpTitlnuftllT  CTT  out  "why?" 

Though  there  are  many  In  our  rank*.  It 
doesn't  lee*en  our  concern  or  our  hurt.  We 
do  not  carry  our  head*  high,  but  we  do 
carry  on. 

Many  of  ua  continue  to  feed  these  "beat- 
nlka".  "blj)ple**'  or  eonfueed  young  people — 
continue  to  do  their  laundry,  tend  their  Ills, 
try  to  reach  them,  and  above  Pll  continue  to 
love  them. 

Mother*  Day  for  ub?  We  may  ahun  church 
today  and  Ita  eurgary  platitudes:  we  dont 
want  to  be  seen  in  a  public  restaurant  alone; 
we  wont  wear  a  ooreage — but  we  are  mother* 
too  with  all  the  lOTe.  dreams  and  hopes,  that 
you  more  fortunate  women  have. 

To  all  mother*,  pray  for  ua  and  for  our 
miied-up  kltki.  And  when  you  aee  one  of 
these,  remember  aomewhere  at  home  sits  a 
mother  with  a  broken  dream 

Many  of  these  young  people  will  find  their 
wny  out  of  thia  dark  morass  In  which  they 
winder,  but  the  scars  wlU  rtlll  be  there — 
felt  and  seen. 

We  mother*  of  this  group  of  modern  re- 
Jectlonlata  would  love  to  Join  you  mother* 
whoae  eyes  shine  with  pride  and  say  to  all: 
"Happy  Mother*  Day.  may  Ood  bless  you  all." 


War  Af aioflt  Poratf  Still  FicktinK  Middle- 
CUm  Mordit7i  Fudii«  School  Bojcotts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  nNO 

or    HKW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBSKNT All VBS 

Tuesdav,  May  23,  ISS? 
Mr.   FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

more  dUturtjlng — yet  amusingly  Ironic — 
things  about  the  phony  war  ag&lzut  pov- 
erty la  the  way  Itfi  dollar  resources  are 
being  used  to  finance  school  boycotts, 
thus  depriving  many  children  of  their 
best  tool  of  advancement  In  life. 

I  am  Including  for  the  edification  of 
the  Members  of  this  House,  a  May  8. 
1967.  Barron's  article  by  Shirley  Schelbla, 
entitled  "Suller  Little  Children,"  which 
describes  how  antlpoverty  program  funds 
are  fln^nclng  public  school  boycotts.  Mi». 
Bchelbta'a  excellent  article  also  describes 


of  tbe  acUviUes  of  tbe  Washington 
HousinK   Development   Corp..   which    Is 

using  Government  fmids  In  its  attempts 
to  locate  prostitutes.  Junkies,  and  con- 
victed criminals  In  residential  middle- 
class  neighborhoods. 

Bums  LiTTLS  CHTLDarw :  AKTtPovsrrr  Fuwus 
Aaz  FiMAMcxwG  FtJwuc  School  Botcotts 

(By  Shirley  8chelbla> 
WASHtwcToK- — On  May  Day  this  demon- 
stration-plagued city  endured  Its  flrvt  school 
boycott.  An  estimated  400  students  met  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Washington  National 
Monument  to  hear  such  volunteer  teacher* 
as  Jamea  Bevel,  who  led  the  recent  antl- 
Vietnam  war  demonstration  In  Kew  York. 
While  the  boycott  boosted  normal  absentee- 
ism by  only  1.000  pupUs.  and  could  hardly  be 
called  a  triumph  of  mtlltance.  It  had  some 
noteworthy  aspects. 

The  action  was  planned  as  a  protest  atr'lniit 
the  recent  reappointment  of  Dr.  Carl  F. 
Hansen,  who  had  earned  national  acclaim 
as  an  educator,  as  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Opposition  to 
him  springs  from  his  stubborn  refusal  to 
meet  the  demands  of  antt-poverty.  leftist 
and  "clTll  rights"  groups,  which  are  seeking 
to  carry  out  the  War  on  Poverty's  heady 
pmm'w^  of  "mnximum  feasible  partic'pa- 
tlon."  To  them,  this  means  having  parents 
ulttmat-ly  a^t  school  poller.  Meantime,  tb^ 
wont  a  mperlntendent  who  will  abolish 
gnid«.  hire  non-teschers  to  teach,  present 
htrtorv  and  social  etudtee  with  what  they 
refftrd  aa  the  proper  slant,  and  bus  Negro 
children  to  suburban  schools.  The  anM-pov- 
ertv  forces  anrue  that  EUch  mcasurea  would 
Imnrove  the  lot  of  the  Impoverished  Netrro 
children  who  mske  up  most  of  the  D.C. 
school  poouifltioe.  Dr.  Ranaen  carls  this  a 
formula  for  chaos. 

anrxLAi  aims 
The  boycott  has  been  tar^v  in  re^cMnn 
Wnshlnvton.  Chicago.  Rochester  and  New 
York  CltT  had  school  bovcotta  mu^'h  earlier, 
the  alms  of  whlch^-control  of  th*  nubl'c 
schools — have  been  remnrknblv  slmllT.  Tn 
ench  case,  moreover,  leftists  «nd  antl-oovertv 
worVen  have  fostered  the  orennlze^  unr'*Ft:- 
yjtr  from  dlsclMmlnn  anv  connectton  with 
tbe  turmoil,  antl-noverty  workers  are  nroud 
of  their  roles.  For  exvnple.  Melvin  Moore. 
Assistant  Director  of  the  NM.r  Northeast 
Nelebborhood  Development  Program  here 
(wh)o>i  r*CPlvr*  federal  anti-poverty  fundsK 
told  Birmn's.  "It  mlDrht  be  neceasarv  to  do 
awav  with  the  schools  and  start  all  over 
8»nin  " 

Preston  Wilcox,  a  New  York  acbool  boy- 
cott lender  and  paid  conmiltant  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Ooportunlty  In  Washlnsiton. 
told  Bnrron's  "What  we  need  !s  mor**  violence 
to  socompllsh  our  alms."  Melvin  MosrulofT, 
OPO  Refflonal  Director  In  San  Pranclscn. 
told  a  Howard  TTnlvemlty  audience  here: 
"We  must  support  the  followtnc  functions 
.  .  .  educating  clients  to  understand  that 
thev  nn  a  valuable  reaourc«  to  agenclee^ 
that  If  they  do  not  chooae  to  play  the  role 
of  client,  the  produclnc  system  will  col- 
lapse. This  Is  exactlv  the  gambit  used  In 
the  school  boycotts.  Schools,  after  all.  need 
pupils  ** 

orsrmicT  or  cottnaii*  mADSTASr 
What  Is  happening  in  Washington  points 
up  an  Increasingly  worrisome  problem  for 
educators  and  the  general  public.  Dr.  Han- 
sen Incurred  the  wrath  of  anti-poverty  work- 
era  when  the  DC.  school  vyatem  was  given 
responatbUlty  for  DC.  Head  Stmrt.  a  pro- 
grsjin  to  prepare  Impoverished  children  for 
entering  elementary  school.  Funds  were  to 
come  from  the  United  Planning  Organisa- 
tion, the  local  sntl-poverty  agency  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity.  The 
D.C.  echool  system  would  not  he  paid  untU 
trx>  approved  Its  final  report. 

Dr.  Bsjueo  objeotad  to  the  arrangonent 
and   rafuaed   to  sign  such  a   contract.  The 


superintendent  also  b;ilked  at  accepting  re- 
sponalbUlty  without  authority.  Ha  told  the 
D.C.  Boexd  of  Education  that  UPO  had  sad- 
dled Head  Start  with  conditions  under  which 
tbe  school  system  could  not  run  the  pro- 
gram. Subsequently,  it  became  clear  that 
DPO  merely  was  following  orders  from  OEO, 
first  circulated  by  word-of-mouth  and  then 
put  In  writing  In  an  official  memorandum, 
laaued  November  7.  1IM6. 

Signed  by  Lawrence  E.  WUUams.  Acting 
Director  of  OEO'i  Mld-Atlantlc  Regional  Of- 
fice. It  said  that  each  agency  delegated  to 
run  a  Head  Start  program  must  have  policy 
set  by  a  committee  composed  50**.  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  enrolled;  "the  re- 
mAlnlng  half  of  the  committee  should  be 
drawn  from  (a)  parent^  and  community 
members  of  previous  policy  advisory  oom- 
nUttees:  (b)  reprcaentatlvea  of  public  and 
private  associations  and  organizations;  (c) 
interested  members  of  the  eommunJty-at- 
large."  Thla  policy  committee,  tbe  memo 
explained,  must  approve  the  selection  of  a 
Head  Start  director  and  all  of  the  oon-pro- 
feaslonal  staff. 

WOULD  VIOLAn  LAWS 

Dr.  Hansen  won  Beveral  potnte  In  con- 
nection with  Head  Start.  Along  with  school 
superintendents  from  nearby  Montgomery, 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  counties  tn 
Maryland.  Arlington  and  Fairfax  counties 
In  Virginia  and  the  citlee  of  Alexandria  end 
Falls  Church  tn  Virginia,  he  wrote  to  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  and  complained  that  the  un- 
precedented authority  for  the  policy  com- 
mittee would  violate  laws  which  give  school 
boards  authority  to  hire  and  fire. 

This  move  led  Mr.  WUUams  to  write  an- 
other memorandum  In  which  he  said  that 
a  school  board  should  not  be  placed  In  the 
position  of  hiring  a  key  executive  In  whom 
It  or  the  committee  does  not  have  oonfl- 
dence.  He  said  the  choice  must  be  made  only 
after  "on  effective  process  of  consultation 
betwef>n  a  school  board  and  a  committee." 
He  failed  to  say  what  would  happen  In  case 
of  a  deadlock  between  the  board  and  the 
committee  over  the  choice  nf  a  director. 

Dr.  Hansen  also  won  the  right  to  pay  Head 
Start  teachers  salaries  commensiu-ate  with. 
not  higher  than,  those  of  other  teachers. 
Even  so,  the  D.C-  school  system  was  swamped 
with  requeau  for  Head  Start  appolntmenU 
on  a  political  basis.  Foreseeing  that  Head 
Start  could  become  a  new  political  pa- 
tronage baae.  Dr.  Hansen  lashed  out  publicly 
at  "power  grabbers  and  politicians"  trying 
to  use  anti-poverty  money  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

MODKL  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

The  redoubtable  superlntendcn  t  also 
balked  at  placing  tbe  so-called  Model  School 
Blvlslon  under  the  control  of  the  policy  oocn- 
mtttee  set  up  to  run  Head  Start.  This  was 
the  name  given  to  Innovative  educational 
processes  tried  at  34  D.C.  schools.  Including 
new  kinds  of  reading  prt^grams,  tutoring 
services,  extension  of  the  school  day,  teach- 
ing on  Saturdays,  volunteer  services  of  col- 
lege and  university  students  and  a  parent 
educaUon  project.  AU  told,  the  Model  School 
Division  accounted  for  about  5%  of  the  total 
costs  of  the  24  schools,  and  was  paid  for  by 
UPO. 

Dr.  Hansen  Inststed  thai  an  Investment  of 
fi'%  abould  not  give  tTPO  control  over  06<!;. 
of  the  budget.  Moreover,  be  argued  that  be 
could  not  ask  Congress  for  money  to  run 
these  schools  unless  the  school  system  con- 
trolled their  budgets. 

Subsequently,  an  OKO  educational  con- 
sultant advised  the  UPO  that  It  was  a  bad 
Idea  to  split  up  the  funding  for  the  Divi- 
sion among  many  schools  On  AprU  14,  1867. 
UPO  not  only  took  the  hint,  but  went  even 
farther;  lU  board  of  trustees  voted  10  to  8 
against  funding  the  Dlvtslao  at  all.  Instead. 
It  voted  to  spend  •343.000  previously  ooo- 
templated  for  the  Division  for  "education 
acUon  teams"  to  organise  D.C.  realdents  te 
press  for  changes  In  the  schoola.  I.e.,  more 
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money  for  activities  upon   which  the  UPO 
had  already  embarked. 

raaMxa  akd  bu«k 

On  June  4,  19Cfl.  UPO  sponsored  Jointly 
with  the  Washington  Urban  League  a  Com- 
munity Action  Assembly  in  this  city,  at 
which  James  Farmer,  former  director  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  was  the  keynote 
speaker.  The  League  receives  antlpoverty 
funds  from  UPO;  Its  Associate  Director  Is 
Datid  Rusk,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
At  an  Urban  League  meeting  In  Philadelphia 
last  summer,  the  young  Mr.  Rusk  stated: 

'How  much  do  you  have  to  show  your 
'black  bourgeolse'  board  member  before  he 
decides  that  It's  about  time  to  shelve  this 
old.  comfortable  image  of  the  Urban  league, 
whith  didn't  picket,  boycott,  or  organize 
atrlltea?  .  .  .  How  much  does  the  white  busi- 
nessman have  to  see  before  realizing  that 
the  Urban  League  should  no  longer  be  a 
moderating  and  reasonable  influence?" 

Among  the  460  people  who  attended  that 
Jointly  sponsored  assembly  were  representa- 
tives of  vlrtuaUy  all  of  Washington's  many 
federally  funded  anU-poverty  agencies.  The 
aasembly  established  the  Committee  for 
Community  AcUon  In  Public  Education 
(CCAPE).  and  named  the  aforemenUoned 
Melvin  Moore  as  Its  chairman.  Mr.  Moore  was 
then,  and  stlU  la.  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Near  Northeast  Neighborhood  Development 
Program,  funded  by  UPO. 

Embracing  the  alms  of  the  anti-poverty 
worker,  the  CCAPE  decided  that  the  best 
means  of  achieving  them  would  be  to  abolish 
the  appointed  D.C.  Board  of  Education  and 
elect  another  within  six  months.  If  that 
proved  Impossible.  It  would  set  up  a  ahadow 
board  to  pubUclxe  the  will  trf  anU-poverty 
forces.  When  this  proved  more  easily  said 
than  done.  CCAPE  decided  to  concentrate  on 
getting  rid  of  Superintendent  Hansen. 

A  BLnCP-lK 

Meantime,  the  UPO  ruled  that  since  Mr. 
Moore  was  employed  In  the  anU-poverty  pro- 
gram, he  should  not  bead  CCAPE.  He  then 
stepped  down  to  Vice  Chairman.  whUe  the 
Reverend  Channlng  E.  Phillips,  pastor  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  Congregational  Temple, 
took  over  sa  Chairman.  Rev.  Phillips  gave  up 
his  Job  as  Co-Chalrman  of  the  DC.  CoaUtlon 
of  Conscience.  In  which  capacity  he  took 
part  in  a  sleep-In  at  the  AnacosUa-BoUlng 
mlUtary  complex  in  Southeast  Washington. 
Under  Rev.  PhUUpe.  the  Coalition  tsi  Con- 
science also  sponsored  a  boycott  of  Waahtng- 
ton  merchants. 

Rev-  PhlUlpB  wound  up  getting  anti-pov- 
erty funds  after  all.  however.  Besides  his 
CCAPE  poet,  he  Is  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Development  C-orp..  set  up  to  house  the  Im- 
pov«arUshed.  La«t  February,  OEO  gave  HDC 
•294.294  lor  admlnlatratlve  expenses,  and 
the  Department  of  Bousing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment promised  an  additional  glOO.OOO. 
HDC'B  proposal  to  OEO  Indicates  It  wants 
to  make  use  of  rent  supplements  to  locate 
poor  people  in  middle  class  housing.  It  adds: 
"Welfare  recipients,  persons  with  criminal 
records,  alcoholics  and  men  and  women  liv- 
ing together  out  of  wedlock  wlU  be  wel- 
comed." 

Despite  his  far-flung  acUvltlea.  Rev. 
PhlUlpa  has  found  time  to  lobby  against  Dr. 
Hansen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Wearing 
his  OCAPB  hat.  he  went  to  the  Board  last 
November  to  contend  that  Dr.  Hansen  Is  "In- 
capable of  implementing  and  administering 
decisions  of  the  Board  which  may  be  Incon- 
sUtent  with  bis  own  thinking."  Other  anU- 
poverty  workers  foUowed  this  up  by  picket- 
ing Dr.  Hansen  at  his  office  on  February  15 
with  slgna  saying:  "Hansen  must  go.' 

DESTIKfT   ODNrTDEHCS 

Earlier,  UPO*  community  action  centers 
set  out  to  destroy  the  parents'  oonfldencs  tn 
the  schools.  UalTln  ICoors  lead  a  group  erf 
parents  in  picketing  CrummeU  School  to 
protest  Its  oondltlnn  A  poster  distributed 
Isst    Novembar    by    UFOk    Uiibaa    Lm«u« 


Neighborhood  Development  Center  asked. 
"How  concerned  are  the  mepibers  of  the 
Board  of  Education  about  the  conditions  ot 
the  schoola  your  children  attend?  Are  you 
aware  of  these  facts?-  Then  it  slated,  "Perry 
School  Is  condemjied  and  might  fall  on  your 
chUd  any  minute.  Seaton  School  bos  a  defec- 
tive holler  that  might  blow  up  nny  minute." 

Dr.  Hansen  ordered  on  immediate  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Seaton  School  boilers,  which  re- 
vealed nothing  wrong.  He  alao  called  for  a 
structural  Investigation  of  the  Perry  School: 
subsequently  J  A.  Blaser.  Director  of  BuUd- 
ings  and  Grounds.  Issued  a  report  which  con- 
cluded that  the  school  Is  "structurally  safe, 
sound  and  solid." 

The  Board  of  Education  met  on  March  15 
to  vote  on  the  re«ppolntment  of  Dr.  Hansen. 
It  voted  5  to  4  to  reappoint  him  for  a  three- 
year  term  when  his  contract  expires  May  15. 
His  victory,  however,  was  not  clear-cut.  Out 
of  the  five  members  who  voted  for  him.  the 
terms  of  three  expire  In  June.  It  then  will 
be  up  to  federal  judges  either  to  reappoint 
them  or  name  successors.  Without  s  major- 
ity on  the  Board.  Dr.  Hansen  could  be  help- 
less. 

xxFLosiv*  acnow 

Nevertheless,  the  reaction  to  the  vote  was 
explosive.  JuUus  Hobson  immediately  caUed 
for  a  school  boycott  on  May  1.  He  Is  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Social  Security  AdmlnlstraUon 
here  and  also  heads  the  Washington  office 
of  ACT.  a  civil  rights  group.  He  has  accused 
Dr.  Hansen  of  having  "consigned  the  poor 
and  the  black  children  of  this  community 
...  to  the  economic  and  social  junk  hei^»." 

Mr.  Hobson  has  an  interesting  background. 
In  the  early  'Sixties,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Congrew  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE).  Cur- 
rently he  baa  two  court  cases  pending  against 
the  D.C.  school  system.  In  one  he  charged 
that  appolntmenl  of  the  Board  of  Education 
by  Judges  is  unconstitutional.  The  DC.  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  against  Mr.  Hobson,  who 
says  he  wlU  appeal  to  the  US.  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  other,  he  asked  the  court  to 
give  control  of  the  D.C.  pubUc  schools  to  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  until  racial 
imbalance  in  the  schools  Is  changed.  This 
case  Is  pending. 

The  Washington  SUr  recently  quoted  Mr. 
Hobson  as  follows:  "You  can't  make  Socialist 
promises  within  the  Capitalist  system.  It 
won't  work.  I'm  a  Marxist  Socialist,  not  a 
Communist,  but  I  don't  have  any  lUuslons 
that  !  can  change  the  system,  although  I 
think  I  can  improve  It." 

In  March.  Mr.  Hobson  announced  that 
supporters  of  the  boycott  Include  Ralph  D. 
FerUg.  Executive  Director  of  UPO'e  South- 
east Neighborhood  House;  Patricia  Salton- 
staU,  paid  Director  of  Voluntary  Services  for 
UPO;  Mrs.  WilUe  Hardy,  former  Director  of 
UPOs  University  Neighborhood  Council: ' 
CORE  and  SNCC. 

VARIATION  ON  A  TMXMB 

What  Is  happening  here  Is  only  a  variation 
on  a  theme  which  began  to  develop  first  in 
New  York  City  with  MobUisatlon  for  Youth, 
a  federally  funded  group  which  served  as  In- 
spiration and  pilot  project  for  the  com- 
munity action  phase  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

A  December  19M  report  of  the  New  York 
(State)  Senate  Committee  on  Affairs  of  the 
City  ta  New  York  found  that  MFY  employee 
aided  community  organisations  which  con- 
ducted the  school  boycott  of  that  year  and 
even  made  M^  faculties  and  equipment 
available  to  tbem- 

Rev.  Milton  A.  Galamlson  was  the  leader 
of  the  school  boycott  then,  as  weU  as  of  those 
which  have  recurred  In  New  York  each  year. 
A  mend  of  Rev.  PhllUps  of  Woahlngton.  he 
shares  bis  beliefs  and  alms  regarding  pubUe 
schooU.  Like  Rev.  Phillips.  Rev.  Oalamlaon  U 
Involved  in  the  War  on  Poverty,  as  a  member 
o(  New  York  City's  Poverty  Board,  a  poUcy- 
mpRiTig  group  established  by  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay. 

Praston  WUoox  Is  anothar  boycott  leader 
IB  Jlwm  Tort:.  Dunng  tb»  student  puU-out 


eajrller  this  spring,  he  was  tn  charge  of  the 
so-called  Liberation  Schools,  set  up  to  avoid 
running  afoul  of  truancy  laws.  (Rev.  Omla- 
mlson  was  jailed  In  l»6d  for  doing  so.)  Re- 
cenUy,  Lloyd  K.  Garrison.  Praeldent  of  New 
York's  Board  of  Education,  announced  that 
the  program  he  woe  discussing  with  Harlem 
groups  was  based  on  proposals  written  by 
Mr.  Wilcox. 

BLACK  eowxm 
The  latter  is  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Colimabta  Unl- 
versltv.  The  School  has  received  »300.000 
from  OEO  to  train  workers  tor  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  (VISTA)  and  an  addt- 
tlooial  »93.000  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  workers  It  has  trained.  A  poster  on  the 
wall  of  his  office  at  ColumbU  proclaims 
*-bUck  power."  He  says.  "I  Just  wish  we  bad 
more  Stokeley  Cormlchaels." 

The  alms  of  the  boycottera.  as  be  outlined 
them  to  Barron's,  are  essentially  the  same  in 
New  York  as  in  Washington— control  of  the 
public  schools.  Asked  If  he  thought  parents 
were  technically  qualified  to  decide  on  school 
curricula  and  employment  of  teachers  and 
principals,  he  replied  that  la  a  democracy. 
Negro  parents  should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  make  mistakes  as  anybody  else.  He 
added  that  if  given  a  choice  between  a 
Negro  principal  and  a  white  one  with  much 
higher  qualiflcaUons,  he  would  chooae  the 
Negro  without  besitatlan. 

AS  noted.  Mr.  Wilcox  U  on  the  anU-pov- 
erty  payroU.  He  Is  a  paid  consultant  to  OEO 
for  the  Upward  Bound  program,  which  Is 
Buppoaed  to  help  impoverished  hl^  school 
students  prepare  for  ooUege.  He  alao  U  a 
consultant  to  the  Community  Asaoclatianof 
the  East  Harlem  Triangle.  Inc..  (CAEHT). 
which  receives  federal  anti-poverty  funds.  In 
addition  he  eays  he  Is  "the  author  of  two 
funded  antl-povcrty  proposals.  Massive  Eco- 
nomic Neighborhood  Development  (MEND) 
and  the  United  Block  Association  (UBA).'* 
Both  receive  OEO  money.  So  do  the  Man- 
hattanvUle  Community  Centers,  where  vol- 
unteers conducted  the  "Liberauon  Schools." 
Moreover,  school  boycotten  met  in  a  UBA 
building. 

A  quick  glance  at  othera  Involved  in  the 
New  York  boycotts  turns  up  one  anti-pov- 
erty worker  after  another.  AUce  Komagay. 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  student  strike  at 
PubUc  School  201.  works  for  CAEHT.  BabetM 
Edwards,  another  boycott  leader,  is  a  paid 
worker  for  MEND.  Helen  Testaroaj-k,  also  a 
leader,  is  employed  as  a  teacher  aide  under 
a  program  financed  with  Federal  anti-pov- 
erty funds. 

Asked  if  be  is  concerned  about  the  role 
of  anU-poverty  workers  tn  the  boycotu, 
ICttcheU  Svlrldoff,  New  York's  Human  Re- 
sources Administrator,  replied.  "The  top 
leaders  are  not  anti- poverty  people."  He 
added  that  many  of  thoee  in  the  ranks  of 
boycotters  may  be  commimlty  organiiers  un- 
der t2ie  federal  anU-poverty  program. 

Several  New  York  public  school  officials  are 
imable  to  emulate  Mr.  SvlrtdofTs  cool  or  con- 
ceal their  concern  over  the  activities  or  antl- 
poverty workers.  Says  one  official  who  has 
been  Intimately  involved.  "I  am  sure  th««  the 
boycotts  never  would  have  occurred  without 
the  War  on  Poverty." 


TouBf  People  Arc  Respoasible 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   WAMO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Man  23,  19S7 
Mr.    McCLURE.   Mr.    Speaker.   Tsdio 
commentator  Dare  Alnswortli.  of  station 
KSRA,  In  Salmon.  Idabo,  devoted  bis 
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program  of  May  14  to  the  fact  that 
Thomu  E.  Roach,  of  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.,  was  selected  b;  the  students  of  Idaho 
State  University  as  "Idaho  Businessman 
of  the  Year." 

It  li  a  pleasure  to  call  to  my  coUeatrues' 
attention  Mr.  Roach's  award,  as  It  ts  a 
most  deserved  one. 

It  Is  also  a  pleasure  to  note  that  In 
presenting  this  award,  the  students  who 
belong  to  Alpha  Kappa  Psl,  a  national 
business  fraternity,  were  acting  In  the 
same  responsible  manner  as  a  majority 
of  the  Nation's  young  people  have  al- 
ways done  In  the  past.  I  think  we  some- 
times tend  to  forget  that  there  are  still 
a  sizable  number  of  students  quietly  pre- 
paring themselves  for  their  role  In  so- 
ciety, despite  what  one  reads  in  the 
papers.  As  Mr.  Alnsworth  says: 

Tbaae  »re  young  men  who  are  devoted  to 
tbdr  educaUoD.  devoted  to  the  Job  of  leexn- 
tng  to  tM  tMtter  businessmen,  better  lesders 
of  our  future. 

Cbancca  »re  that  If  they  had  long  hair, 
beards,  drcsncfl  like  a  bunch  of  bums  and  bad 
marched  on  the  admlnlstratloR  building  at 
tbe  University,  or  mArched  on  the  city  bail  In 
downtown  PocatoUo.  protesting  aocnethlng 
.  .  they  would  have  received  publicity  over 
tbe  country,  with  nstloiua  televlalon  cameras 
telling  tbe  world  about  it. 

Thl«  reinforces  the  su^lcion  I  have 
had,  that  the  so-called  generation  gap 
is  a  creation  of  the  news  media  and  not 
truly  reflective  of  the  maturity  of  today's 
young  people. 

If  It  Is  reassuring  to  find  that  these 
students  went  to  the  trouble  of  paying 
tribute  to  a  member  of  their  older  gen- 
eration, it  ts  also  reassuring  that  radio 
station  KSRA,  in  the  great  tradition  of 
responsible  Journalism,  took  special  note 
of  the  occasion. 

The  comments  of  Mr.  Alnsworth  on  his 
program  follow: 

It's  too  bad  that  aensatlonaJlsm  ts  always 
tbe  thing  that  makes  news. 

A  we«k  ago  last  evening,  a  group  of  young 
men  who  make  up  the  Idaho  State  University 
Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psl.  a  national 
professional  builnesi  fraternity,  held  a  ban- 
quet In  Pocatello.  at  which  they  presented 
Thomas  K.  Roach,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Idaho  Power  Company,  with  a 
plaque  naznlDg  him  Idaho  BuBlneasman  of 
the  year.  It  Is  the  eighth  year  in  which  tbe 
award  has  been  given  by  the  fraternity.  Th* 
award  was  weU  deserved,  but  that  li  not  the 
•Ubjset  of  this  comment. 

It  was  an  event  which  earned  some  pub- 
licity here  m  Idaho,  but  probably  went  un- 
notload  In  tbe  rest  of  the  country.  And  that's 
a  ahaxne  because  these  are  young  men  who 
are  devoted  to  their  education,  devoted  to 
tbe  Job  of  learning  to  be  better  business 
men.  better  leaders  of  our  future. 

Chances  are  that  If  they  had  long  hair, 
beards,  dressed  Uke  a  bunch  of  biima,  and 
had  marched  on  the  administration  build- 
ing at  the  University,  or  marched  on  tbe 
city  haU  In  downtown  Pocatello.  protesting 
something — the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  the  quail- 
ty  of  food  in  the  Unlveraity  dining  room  or 
in  tbdr  various  social  fraternities,  or  some 
other  stupid  cause — they  would  have  received 
publicity  over  the  country,  with  national 
teleYlslon  cameras  telling  the  world 
about  it. 

But  these  happen  to  be  same  young  men 
who  are  ktoklng  to  tbe  solid  and  continuing 
future  ot  a  country  they  love  and  believe 
to  be  tbe  best  cotmtry  Ln  tbe  world.  One  of 
tbem  wttb  whom  I  vlalted  wlU  finish  school 
%y%t^  year.  He's  oompletlng  a  oourae  In  busi- 
ness admlnUtratloo  which  doubtless  places 


^lfH  iB  position  to  go  Into  an  excellent  and 
remuoeratlTe  Job  with  scxne  big  oorpora- 
UoQ.  But  be  realises  that  he  has  a  duty 
to  perform  for  his  country.  In  a  very  mat- 
ter at  fact  way.  and  with  no  protest,  he  re- 
marked that  In  a  couple  of  months  hell  be 
in  tbe  service,  and  hell  be  there  until  he 
completes  a  tour  of  duty. 

He  Is  loyal  to  his  country,  interested  in 
the  future  of  his  country,  and  Interested  in 
bis  own  future.  But  without  protest,  In  fact, 
with  Intensive  Interest  and  patrloUsm,  he  Is 
prepared  to  take  a  lapse  in  what  he  hopes 
wUl  be  a  successful  business  career  because 
he  realises  he  owes  that  duty  to  the  country 
which  has  given  hUn  the  opportunity  for 
freedom,  the  opportunity  of  an  education, 
and  the  opportunity  to  make  his  way  In  the 
world  of  the  future. 

These  young  men  are  not  blind  conform- 
iiU  as  their  beatnik  friends  might  like  us 
to  believe.  They  are  going  through  tbelr 
education  In  business  administration  with 
inquiring  minds,  striving  to  learn  how  they 
can  be  of  better  service  to  a  great  nation — 
realising  that  tbe  methods  of  yeaterday  can't 
meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow,  yet  realiz- 
ing that  the  future  can  only  be  based  upon 
experience  of  tbe  past. 

It's  too  bad  you  couldn't  have  seen  the  way 
they  handled  a  big  venture — calmly,  profes- 
sionally. Something  like  500  people  attended 
the  banquet.  Tbeee  young  men — all  In  col- 
lege— handled  tbe  details,  sent  the  invita- 
tions, greeted  the  guests,  and  did  the  whole 
Job  of  handling  the  presentation,  introducing 
the  visiting  dignitaries,  and  Introducing  the 
speakers.  One  of  the  young  men.  a  college 
student,  bandied  the  toastmastcr  Job  like  a 
professional. 

These  young  men  were  smartly  dressed, 
well-groomed — young  men  who  convince  you 
that  with  loen  of  their  caliber  at  the  helm, 
the  future  of  this  nation  Is  in  good  hands. 
And  I  have  a  ipeaklng  hunch  that  these 
young  men  are  tbe  young  men  in  whose 
bands  the  future  of  the  nation  and  the  world 
rest — going  about  their  Job  of  getting  an 
education,  preparing  for  the  future  without 
tbe  fanfare,  without  the  unfortunate  pub- 
Udty  which  accompanies  the  eccentricities 
of  the  publicity  hungry  denizens  of  Haigbt 
Square  in  San  Pranclsoo.  tbe  rioters  of  Jack- 
son State  In  Iflsslsslppl,  the  demonstrators 
of  the  Berkeley  campus. 

Unfortunately,  the  sensational  Is  news. 
Young  men  like  the  members  of  Alpha  Cappa 
Psl  at  Idaho  State  University  aren't  news. 
They're  tbe  good  solid  cltlsens  of  the  future 
who  win  continue  to  make  this  nation  great. 
We  oan  be  thankful  that  despite  the  er- 
roneous Impression  of  publicity,  there  are 
many  thousands  more  of  tbem — unsung  and 
unheard — than  there  are  ot  their  bearded, 
long-balred.  fanatic  brethren  of  the  "pro- 
test". 


^'WeU  Dom"  for  Dr.  Panoftky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  c*i-iro«Ni* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  1967 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stan- 
ford linear  accelerator  la  the  world's 
most  advanced  basic  science  research 
tool.  It  Is  the  brainchild  of  Stanford  Un- 
iversity's brilliant  Dr.  Wolfgang  K.  H. 
Panofsky.  He  conceived  it  and  he  built 
it  on  time,  within  budget  and  capable  of 
meeting  the  mast  exacting  performance 
criteria.  He  should  receive  a  Nobel  Prlxe 
for  his  efforts  and  may  yet  get  it.  Mean- 
while, he  has  been  presented  the  Califor- 


nia Scientist  of  the  Tear  Award  for  19VT. 
In  a  State  inhabited  more  densely  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world  by  outstand- 
ing men  ol  science,  this  is.  Indeed,  a 
sterling  accolade.  The  Los  Angeles  Tlmei 
of  May  19  reported  the  award  of  this 
honor  to  Dr.  Panofsky  as  follows : 

BI.BCTBON  AOCaLXXATOa'S  DaaiGHEB  GlVTH 
AWABO 

(By  Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf ) 
For  bis  leadership  In  the  conception,  de- 
sign, engineering  and  coostrucUon  of  the 
two-mUe  long.  30  bUllon  electron  volt  (BEV) 
linear  accelerator  now  operating  successfully 
at  SUnford  University,  Dr.  Wolfgang  Kurt 
Hermann  Panofsky  Thursday  night  recelvfd 
the  1967  California  Scientist  of  the  Year 
Award. 

The  ae.OOO  award,  presented  annually  to 
a  California  eclenUBt  for  "profound  accora- 
pllshment"  in  science  during  the  year,  is 
sponsored  by  the  California  Uuseum  of  Sci- 
ence and  Industry.  Thursday  evening's  pres- 
•ntatlon,  held  at  the  Beverly  Hilton,  was  tbt 
lOtb  annual  Awards  Banquet. 

D>.    PAMOrSKT    Xa    4S 

Dr.  Panofsky,  formerly  professor  of  phyalca 
St  Stanford,  now  Is  director  of  the  Stsnford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center.  The  award  clUtton 
also  recognised  hii  teaching  and  research  tal- 
enu  by  pointing  out  that  the  completion 
of  the  accelerator  "vras  the  ouutandlng  cul- 
mination of  a  long  and  produeUve  career 
as  teacher,  administrator  and  creative  ex- 
perimenter.'' 

Ttie  phrase  "long  career"  could  be  mislead- 
ing. Dr.  Panofsky  Is  nowhere  near  the  sfe 
of  retirement.  Bom  In  Berlin  48  yeare  ago. 
Dr.  ranofsky  left  Germany  In  1M4  and  en- 
rolled at  Princeton  at  age  IS.  Armed  with  a 
Princeton  A3,  he  then  obtained  his  PhD, 
at  Oaltech  and  became  a  naturalized  cUImq 
in  1M2. 

It  was  a  year  ago.  on  May  21.  18M.  that 
for  the  flrvt  time,  a  beam  of  electrons  In- 
jected Into  one  end  of  the  Stanford  ma- 
chine was  speeded  up.  sipped  through  the 
full  two-mile  length  of  the  accelerator,  and 
emerged  at  tbe  other  end.  The  accelerator  !• 
the  world's  longest  research  Instrument. 

This  first  successful  operation  of  tbe  entire 
•114  million  machine,  slightly  less  thua  4 
years  after  construction  of  the  complex  ac- 
celerator bad  begun,  produced  an  electron 
beam  with  an  energy  of  10  BEV — one-half  of 
its  intended  design. 

Since  then,  electron  beams  have  beeo 
produced  with  energies  ot  tbe  desired  ao 
BEV  and  greater.  It  was  on  January  10.  1907 
that  Dr.  Panofsky  atated.  "I  am  bappy  to  an- 
nounce we  exceeded  the  energy  goal  of  ao 
BEV." 

One  of  the  uses  of  the  electron  beams  pro- 
duced by  tbe  accelerator  will  be  "to  look- 
more  dosely  at  the  toner  details  of  atomle 
nuclei.  In  this  sense,  the  gigantic  Stanford 
accelerator  may  be  considered  as  a  "super" 
microscope.  Poc  the  greater  tbe  energy  of 
the  electron  beam,  the  better  one  can  "peek" 
into  a  nucleus. 

It  is  Ironic  that  one  needa-such  inrnienss 
machines  to  examine  sucb  diminutive  ob- 
jects. Par  atomic  nuclei  are  incredibly  tiny— 
a6.4  brlUlon  of  tbem  placed  aide  by  aide  would 
measure  an  inch.  Or.  as  Dr.  Panofaky  puts  It. 
••In  high-energy  physics  you  have  to  have 
bigger  and  bigger  machines  to  see  smallsr 
and  smaller  thingi." 

Actually,  the  Stanford  accelerator  Is  made 
up  of  tbe  two  longest  buildings  in  the  world- 
Each  measures  10.000  feet — almost  3  mllw 
In  length.  The  two  buildings  are  parallel.  oM 
on  top  of  the  other,  with  35  feet  of  dirt 
between  them  to  act  as  a  shltid  agatosl 
radlcatlon  produced  by  the  accelerator  when 
It  ts  running. 

BtTTLDIKG  DC  aO  PASTS 

The  upper  above-ground  building  is  called 
the  "klystroa  gallery. "  It  U  made  up  of  N 
sections,     each     section     containing     eight 


ipeclal.  hlgb  powered  radio  tubes  known  as 
klystrons.  Thesa,  fMus  Ot*  additional  tubas, 
five  a  total  of  MA  klyvtroos  strung  out  in  a 
Hue  along  the  3-mlle  stretch.  Kaoh  klyatroo 
eosU  aS.OOO  and  prOTldes  power  "to  kl<*" 
ths  electroo  beam,  to  make  It  rtp  aioog 
through  Lbs  aocelerator  tub*  located  a&  feet 
b^ow. 

The  lower  below-ground  building  Is  called 
tbe  accelerator  tunnri.  Her*,  the  oof>p«r  ao- 
oelerator  pip* — three-fourth  of  an  Incb  In 
diameter — U  mounted  above  and  attached  to 
s  much  larger  a-foot  wide  parallel  aluminum 
pipe.  Tb*  latter  Is  used  boCfa  for  support  and 
aUgmnent — to  mak*  sxire  tba  copper  ac- 
celerator pipe  abore  it  carries  tb*  electrtxi 
beam  in  a  stralgbt  line  over  its  entire  3-mile 
length. 

Ten  years  ago,  tb*  accelerator  was  but  a 
dream,  a  vtsloo  at  Dr.  Panofaky.  Today,  It  Is 
rwklity.  a  powerful  operating  reaearcb  too* 
for  man  to  tf;rior*  tb*  Invlslbl*  universe 
around  him. 

JoBTViIistk  Accvacy  aad  Cowafc  Dii- 
pUjfd  hj  Rotcoe  Dmmnond 

E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOU1SIA1U 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRISKNTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  May  23,  1917 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
try smd  the  Journalistic  world  are  In- 
debted to  Mr.  Roacoe  Drummond  (or  hU 
accurate  and  truthful  reporting  of  the 
manner  In  which  I  was  chained  with 
saying.  "Let's  forget  the  First  Amend- 
ment." 

It  Is  a  pity  and  a  shame  that  thoae 
who  erred  In  the  beginning  and  wrote 
fallacious  editorials  and  news  stories 
based  on  a  false  premise  have  not  dem- 
onstrated the  same  desire  for  accuracy 
as  Mr.  Drummond. 

Mr.  Drummond,  it  should  be  noted, 
was  not  guilty  of  error.  Yet,  he  again 
demonstrates  the  courage  for  which  he 
is  known  by  bringing  out  the  facts. 

Too,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  pub- 
lications such  as  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Detroit 
Free  Press.  Chicago  Dally  Newa,  New 
York  Times,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Time 
magazine,  and  others,  who  perpetrated 
the  gToos  misrepresentation,  and  to 
whose  attention  I  called  thl»  matter, 
have  as  of  this  date  not  replied.  As  far 
as  I  know,  they  also  have  not  tried  to 
correct  the  error. 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  did  reply,  and 
In  the  face  of  the  colloquy  In  the  Coii- 
chessional  Rbcohd,  Insisted  that  I  was 
not  quoted  out  of  context.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  on  this  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  meantime.  I  present  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  Drummond's  simdicated  column  of 
Sunday,  May  21. 1B6T: 

OtTT  or  CoifT«rT 
( By  Bowoe  DrummoDd) 
PrMldent  Truman  had  blunt  ■drioa  foe 
the  thlMklimod:   "U  you  ant  itand  am 
brat,  get  out  o(  Uu  kltcben.' 

Ihirlng  th«  p««t  fortnight,  the  political 
and  JournalUtlc  blow-torch  bM  b««n  flerc«- 
ly  aimed  at  a  aenlor  member  of  th*  House 
Armed  Serrlcaa  Cammltt<«.  Bep.  r.  Edwax^ 
Hubert  (D-La.) .  oa  tjie  pounda  that  b*  a<l- 
Tocated  doing  away  with  th*  Rrat  Amaod- 
ment. 
He  didn't. 


I  Buapect  that  Hftbert  can  atand  the  heat 
belter  than  many  Congresemen.  and  that 
he  lant  going  to  get  out  oC  the  kitchen.  But 
at  a  time  when  It  would  be  well  to  turn 
down  tbe  heat  a  UtUe  in  tbe  national  de- 
bate on  Vietnam.  1  want  to  report  on  Bt- 
bert'i  plight  aa  a  case  study  of  how  a  phiaa* 
out  of  contest  can  lead  to  Inaccuracy  In  the 
newa  and  quickly  generate  such  a  tbunder- 
atorm  of  edltorlala  that  there  la  probably 
not  one  In  a  hundred  persona  wbo  have 
read  about  the  controversy  wbo  doubta  that 
Hebcrt  called  for  the  end  of  the  BUI  eg 
Rlghta. 

Hubert  did  lise  the  words:  "Let'a  forget 
the  First  Amendment."  But  Ln  what  connec- 
tion, lor  what  purpoae?  It  took  place  at  an 
Armed  Serrlcae  committee  bearing  on  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  and  the  following  la 
baaed  on  a  careful  reading  of  the  record: 

Hubert  waa  asking  Pred  Vinson  Jr.,  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  why  people  who 
urge  violation  of  the  draft  laws  were  not 
more  actively  prosecuted.  H*bcrt  noted  that 
the  law  forbidding  obetructlon  of  the  draft 
Is  applicable  only  In  time  of  war.  He  proposed 
amending  the  law  to  make  It  apply  alao  m 
time  of  "armed  conflict." 

For  the  purpoee  of  Inviting  Vinson  to  dl»- 
cuM  the  proposed  change  In  the  law,  Bebert 
suggested  "Let's  forget  tbe  First  Amend- 
ment." 

Hubert  also  pressed  for  hard  prosecution  of 
those  who  preach  violation  of  the  draft  law, 
possibly  under  the  Korean  Wsr  national 
emergency  declaration.  Be  acknowledged  that 
the  Supreme  Court  might  overturn  suob 
prosecutions.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not 
advocate  abandoning  Hie  nrst  Amendment. 

Hubert  must  be  blamed  for  speaking  so 
loosely,  but  his  critics  accepted  reports  of 
hla  words  without  checking  for  accuracy. 


Jostke  w  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or    PBMKSYLTAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  19€7 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thU 
article  that  was  written  by  Capt.  George 
H.  Updegrove.  an  Air  Force  Chaplain  who 
has  served  In  Vietnam,  I  think.  Is  worthy 
of  placement  Jn  the  CoiecRMsioHAi. 
RcooRD.  and  It  la  as  follows: 
Om  CHmtSTUsr  Cobuoticent  :  to  Jcarto  oa 
Pkack? 
(By  Oeorge  H.  UpdegrOTe) 

CbrUUan  reeponalblUty  in  a  ooofuslng 
world  can  be  a  diatreaelng  probleco.  Ttda 
■eem*  clearly  evident  in  tbe  varied  opinion* 
expreaeed  by  CThrlatlanj  concerning  tbe  Amer- 
ican presence  in  Vietnam. 

Emotions  run  bigh;  Bometimee  tbey  ar» 
balanced  by  reason,  sometime*  tbey  are  not. 
Some  clergymen  are  actively  seeking  wttb- 
drawal  ot  American  force*  from  Vietnam; 
otbet*  are  aaylng  we  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  itay  and  help  tbe  Vletnamee* 
people. 

Botb  tb*  World  Council  of  Churchee  and 
the  National  CouncU  ot  Churches  have  oon- 
demned  American  Involvements  In  Vietnam: 
other  persona  are  aaylng.  "Drop  a  nuclear 
bomb  on  Hanoi  and  It  will  be  all  over.  Why 
e&cTlflc*  American  lives  needlessly?" 

Botb  these  pNDsltloni  seem  based  on  a  de- 
fective understanding  of  our  Christian  com- 
mitment In  th*  world  of  International 
relations.  The  right  to  dl»ent  is  inherent  in 
our  naUooal  life.  There  la  a  vast  difference, 
bowevar.  between  Irrc^xinslble  dissent,  based 
CHI  IgDoraaic*  ct  reality,  and  responsible  dis- 
MBfc,  baaed  on  adcquaU  knowledge  of  reaUty. 


Christians  should  temper  Idealism  wltb  aa 
understanding  of  reality. 

We  an  told  Uu^t  Christiana  and  tSie  cburcb 
must  be,  "where  tbe  acUon  la."  But  slmpty 
belnir  tber*  is  not  enough.  We  must  tak* 
aometJilng  of  value  to  the  acUon.  To  be  useful 
and  forcefully  helpful,  the  "good  new*  o* 
Ood"  must  be  practical  and  In  keeping  wltb 
reality,  botb  In  personal  life  and  Interna- 
tional relations. 

Today  we  seem  torn  between  commitment 
to  Justice,  and  commitment  to  peace.  Many 
are  saying  that  Christian  love  Is  commitment 
bo  peace  This  U  certainly  true.  But  what  do 
we  do  wltb  our  obUgatlon  to  Justice?  Do  we 
Ignore  It  and  suppress  it  or  do  we  suppose 
that  jxistloe  will  follow  our  commitment  to 
peace? 

Here's  a  matter  of  priority.  W*  an  com- 
mitted nrst  either  to  Justice  or  peace.  Beln- 
bold  Niebubr  Indicated  some  year*  ago  that 
the  struggle  for  Justice  has  priority  over  tbe 
struggle  fo:-  peace.  Botb  struggles  ar*  moti- 
vated by  Christian  love  and  concern. 

To  seek  world  peace  at  the  price  ot  lB|aB- 
tlce  would  be  foollab.  Americans  are  in  Viet- 
nam to  preserve  the  possibility  of  political 
freedom  for  the  South  Vletnameee.  The  Viet 
Cong  (National  Uberatlon  Front) .  the  politi- 
cal ettenBion  of  Hanoi  In  South  Vietnam. 
would  deny  that  possibility  (Tbe  Commimlst 
National  Liberation  Front  at  South  Vietnam 
was  founded  by  Hanoi  In  1090.)  Thsn  la 
little  room  in  Communist  Ideology  or  practice 
for  political  freedom  and  Justice. 

To  delude  ourselves  Into  believing  tbat 
Justice  would  be  done  to  South  Vietnam's 
IS  million  persons  under  Communist  con- 
trol Is  a  gross  error.  To  delude  ourselves 
into  believing  that  the  majority  of  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  people  desire  Communist  con- 
trol Is  also  a  gross  error.  The  oo*t  at  "peace" 
would  aeem  to  require  forlelUng  tbe  possi- 
bility of  political  freedom  for  16  million 
South  Vietnamese.  This  would  be  a  tragic 
injtistlce  to  persons  created  by  a  Just  Ood. 
Many  church  leaders  ar*  willing  to  pro- 
claim that  Justice  has  prior  claim  to  peace 
and  obedience  to  tbe  law  when  concerned 
wltb  civil  rights.  Often  these  same  leaders 
deny  the  precedence  of  JusOoe  over  peace 
when  tbey  consider  Vletjuun.  Perbap*  we 
need  to  be  a  Itttl*  more  consistent  in  our 
approach  to  life. 

Th*  Ignorance  at  cburcb  leaders  and 
many  Americans  about  llf*  In  Vietnam  Is 
appalling.  Slno*  th*  laU  IQCD"*  a  Commu- 
nist Inspired  "war  of  national  liberation" 
bis  been  aggreaelvely  oooducted  In  South 
Vietnam.  But  we  know  little  about  national 
Uberatioo  movements  and  wars.  Some  erf  tbe 
church  leaden  who  ar*  most  vocal  in  pro- 
testing American  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
apparently  are  not  Interested  In  learning 
about  Buch  wars  though  many  "orlglnfil 
source*"  are  available  on  guerrilla  warfare 
and  Communist  National  Liberation  plana. 
Oeneral  Vo  Nguyen  Olap,  tbe  North  Viet- 
namese military  commander,  wrote  tbls 
about  the  revolutionary  war  of  national  Ub- 
eratlon in  South  Vietnam:  "The  enemy  will 
paaa  slowly  from  tbe  offensive  to  tbe  defen- 
sive. The  bUtrkrleg  will  transform  itself  In- 
to a  war  of  long  duration.  The  enemy  will 
be  caoght  In  a  dilemma.  He  has  to  drag  out 
the  war  In  order  to  win  It.  and  does  not 
possess,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  psychological 
and  political  means  to  fight  a  long  drawn 
out  war." 

Tb*  Commiunlst  war  of  naUocal  Uberatlon 
baa  three  stage*:  Tb*  strateglo  defensive 
( smaU  terrorUt  attacks  against  civilian  pap- 
ulatlon);  the  period  of  equlUbrlum  (larger 
scale  miUtary  action) ;  and  flnaJly  tbe  vic- 
torious Communist  counter  offensive  (take 
over  South  Vietnam  by  force).  Olap  con- 
caved three  condltltms  necessary  for  tbe  final 
stag*  of  the  war:  (1)  superiority  of  Viet 
Cong  men  and  weapons;  (3)  an  intemaUonal 
climate  sympathetic  to  tb*  Communists; 
<8)  political  dissension  among  tbe  enemy. 
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lLmm>imn»  touw  UtO.  U>out  thwe  Uili>^     mart  b.  b«d  on  '-'"'T  T"^  '»«■  I>^'=»««^ 

(mUltary,    •ducAUonml,    BMWlh*!.    Mooanla, 


Innocent    BouUi    Vletn»mB» 

'-^■-^''^^^rflTSit^'S     PSH^STror'^t.r^S^^SJ^S^  ;^cJi;d-^.C.innUt«tnic».-defln.« 


tnTMtments.  Mo^  of  them  prefer  common 
■tooka,  »  type  at  LDTestmeDC  th&t  puu  thafec 
mTlA^  to  work  In  expending  i»t)ductloiL 
■mu  affluent  (roup  typlflee  tboae  Influ^ 
meed  by  tbe  Protestant  Ettde  (more  prop- 


psychological  advantage 
wlU  of  the  populace  to  reelst.  The  Commu 
nlat  tsmiB  "moral  intervention"  and  ■armed 
propafanda"  are  foreign  to  u».  Tet  thee* 
thing!  have  been  happennlg  in  Scutti  Viet- 
nam in  a  well  planned  and  executed  war  <rf 
national  liberation. 

We  know  nothing  about  Ufe  In  the  Demo- 
cratic BepubUc  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam) 
where  the  "party"  ooDtrola  every  level  ot 
government  through  the  secret  police  (C<mg- 
an),  military  intelligence  (Trlnh-eat)  and 
armed  propaganda  c*U  group*  (Dlch-van). 
This  eyatem  would  be  Impoeed  on  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  by  force.  We  do  not  know 
what  It  meana  to  be  controlled  by  fear.  The 
psaaante  of  South  Vietnam  under  Viet  Cong 
oonteot  know  tbla  aaly  too  well. 

We  do  not  bother  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  Vletnameee.  North  or  South,  Prot- 
cetant  American  Chrlatlanlty  had  long  been 
dUtntereeted  In  Vietnam.  Thla  la  evident 
when  one  reailaee  that  prior  to  the  19Wb  the 
only  Proteatant  mlaalon  In  Vietnam  waa  the 
Ohrlatlan  and  Mlaalonary  Alliance.  The  CMA 
work  there  began  In  1911.  Other  Ptoteatant 
mlaalctn  work  In  the  country  Is  of  the 
"Johnny  oome  lately"  variety. 

What  conditions  might  exlit  in  Vietnam 
now.  if  our  present  church  mlaftlon  effort 
would  have  been  applied  in  the  early  1900*7 
OhrlMian  unconcern  has  given  communism 
and  HO  Chi  lOnh  the  •oclal  and  cultural 
•oene  ripe  for  Communist  picking. 

Most  Americans  are  not  aware  of  the  trag- 
edy a<  life  as  lived  by  the  Vletnameee  peas- 
ant. Malaria,  hcjwtltis.  plague,  cholera  and 
TB  are  ooounon  problems.  Even  In  the  city 
of  Saigon  (3.000.000  population)  there  are 
fvw  raCrtgcrator*.  The  primary  cooking  fuel 
la  charcoal  and  most  otf  the  water  Is  not 
potahla.  "Hi*  educational  sTstcsn.  which 
leavM  much  to  be  desired,  Is  being  Improved. 
but  the  Viet  Cong  often  destroy  classrooms 
as  soon  as  they  are  built. 

South  Vietnam  has  had  Uttle  time  to  de- 
velop as  a  free  nation.  Becatisc  ol  past  oo" 
lonlal  history,  there  Is  a  lack  of  trained  gov- 
ernmental leaders.  The  country  has  little 
sens*  ot  oatlonaJ  unity.  The  central  govern- 
ment In  Saigon  Is  organlaed  to  work  through 
46  provinces  (states)  and  235  districts  (coun- 
ties). The  districts  are  made  up  of  hamlets 
and  vUlages.  However,  an  oid  Vietnamese 
-The  authority  of  the  emper- 


Thls  freedom  would  be  denied  by  the  Oom- 
muniat  National  Liberation  Front. 

Christians  should  be  ooncemad  about  th« 
struggle  for  Justice.  It  must  precede  the 
struggle  for  peace,  for  without  }usUos  there 
can  be  no  peace.  We  have  not  learned  that 
peace  Involves  more  than  the  mere  absence 
of  war. 


Tbe  Need  for  Jut  PUa  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or  cAUrotmx 
IN  THI  HOUSX  OF  BBPR«8KNTATIVia 

rucntay.  May  13,  IHT 
Mr.  PEnnS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grow- 
ing Interest  In  shorter  workweeks  and 
longer  vacations  followed  by  early  re- 
tirement la.  I  believe,  leading  many 
Americans  to  adopt  an  attitude  about 
work  that  can  only  rob  them  of  real 
happiness.  We  as  a  Nation  might  do  well 
to  reexperlence  feelings  about  work  that 
have  made  our  Nation  great.  Ever- 
broadening  horizons  call  for  much  crea- 
tive and  resoijrceful  effort  If  we  are  to 
keep  pace  with  our  rapidly  expanding 
technology.  Multiplying  problems  in  this 
world  present  opportunities  for  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  invest  them- 
selves In  worthwhile  work.  Unless  more 
of  our  people  do  this,  we  shall,  as  a 
Nation,  lose  the  position  of  world  leader- 
ship earned  by  our  fathers  who  found 
dignity  and  satisfaction  In  a  job  well 
done.  The  editors  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram  voice  this  need  In  the 
May  19  Issue  of  their  newspaper.  I  submit 
this  editorial  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record: 
Tta  Vkb>  km  Just  Pijum  Wobk 
Therr  U  talk  tbe*e  dAya  of  more  and  more 
leUure  time  for  tbe  maaBee.  Work  U  InoreM- 


ind  described  by  tbe  gr«»t  Oerman  loclcila- 
glst.  Max  Weber.  It  i«  tbe  etblc  whlcta  Mei 
MlTstlon  achieved  tiirough  work,  and  It  hii 
dominated  this  oountry  rtnce  tbe  arrlTml 
ot  the  PUgrlms. 

The  CalvlnUU  did  not  eee  accimiulatloo 
ot  wealth  aa  an  evU  In  luelf,  but  thej  weie 
fearful  that  It  might  le«l  to  Idleneu  So 
highly  regarded  were  their  guideline!  that 
"playboy"  la  atlll  a  word  of  oonUmpt. 

Few  are  now  aware  of  the  moral  atAnd- 
arda  which  eet  the  mduatrlal  pattern  la 
moat  of  the  Weatem  world,  but  the  hablu 
Induced  are  atlll  atrong.  Letaure  time  createa 
a  problem  for  many  Indivlduala.  and  the 
man  without  a  iob  lacka  aoclety'a  rtepect,  be 
be  rich  or  poor. 

Tbe  protMtant  Ethic  waa  the  anutheala  ol 
Eastern  phUoeophlee.  which  aougbt  aalvaUoa 
tbroi^b  Inward  contemplation.  Social  ad- 
entlata  credit  It  with  a  large  role  m  Weat- 
em man*!  fantAatlo  achievements  In  con- 
quering hla  material  environment. 

la  the  day  coming  when  work  will  be  a 
privilege,  when  tbe  managerial  claaa  WIU  be 
envied  not  for  Ita  wealth,  but  for  Ita  4»-hmir 
week?  The  energlea  of  man  cannot  find  aatu- 
tacUon  when  devoted  aolely  to  recreation. 
Somehow,  aome  way.  new  Jobe  that  give  a 
aenae  of  accompUahment  must  be  created. 
The  affluent  aoclety  baa  a  new  problem. 
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Natioaal  Crime  Commistiea  Blaitt 
J.  fAiti  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  ixnnatAMA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadtty.  May  21,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional    Crime     Commission — the     new 
antl-law-and-order   front,   has   already 
Indicated  they  are  against  lust  about 


„_„, everything  Americaiv  Now  they  crltld* 

»^  -TV,,  authciitv  or  tne  emoer-  "^'T  "one  by  machinery,  and  tbe  growth  of  j   Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI.  who  speakl 

or  atop,  o^^de^e Vifr.S1.«."^Tc%  •""2^°°^  "ST^c'liiSnJ.'n"^'""  f"™  "*»"  °'  experience  with  law  an* 

S:;::^r:^,g:^*'S..T.S.  gTviS^r  ^t  '-  ^"^bo  ^^^^j^^c^^  "^cln^ly  the  cnme  commission  can- 

^»  the^S^nt  m  saigori.  remote  ^^^"^ ,^J^T?^l^^^l  ^^  not  blame  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  the  hand- 

««1  far  away,  the  Viet  Cong  terrortjm  baa  ^Tei^T  ^  ^^ «  ttH^lr  to  «"  cufflng   Of   OUT   peaoe   officers   and   the 

K_ ,  .««.«,.  «.,=,*  the  rural  vuia«..  ^J"^,*^ J*  u^~ucy  aMtlnT^a  mveat-  breakdown  In  respect  and  enforcement 


been  most  effective  against  the  rural  vUi&ges. 
The  VC  often  enter  a  village  and  murder 
tbe  vUlage  chief.  Then  they  will  publicly  dU- 
puy  the  body  and  tell  Ullterate  villagers 
that  this  happens  to  anyone  who  works  with 
the  Saigon  (ovemment.  In  recent  years  thou- 
sands of  village  leaders  have  been  killed. 
Further  terrorist  attacks  of  ^IvUlan  buses. 
market  placee  and  railroads  create  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  villagers  are  controlled  by 
fear  of  the  VC.  The  VC.  seeking  to  control 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  at  every 
IsTsl,  use  tsrror  and  mllltajT  force  to  deny 
tiis  people  the  right  of  self-determination. 

Mean  while,  here  In  America,  well  dressed 
and  overfed  churchmen  piously  speak  about 
a  "world  revolution."  not  really  understand- 
ing It  as  participants  because  they  have  been 
content  to  be  neither  "in"  nor  "of"  the  world. 
Kvsn  our  dramatic  attempts  to  bring  Christ 
into  the  world  where  the  massee  live  seem 
phony  to  many  on  the  outside  looking  at  the 
church,  perhaps  Justifiably,  for  the  clergy 
often  misunderstand  the  world  they  are  "In." 
CbxtoUan  social  and  poUtical  responsibility 
must  oom*  from  a  motivating  presence  cf 
ObtiMt  tn  one's  Ufa.  Obrlstian  •oelal  action 


ment  owning  class.  of  OUT  laws. 

K  Brookings  Institution  study.  Economic  However,  the  American  people  can 
Behavior  of  the  Affluent,  has  surveyed  the  certainly  blamc  the  CMme  Commission 
attitudes  of  those  in  higher  Income  brackets.  attacks  against  Uw  enforcement 

^p^^r^'  ri  ""'  '"'"  "^^"*'  "  JS-  tife  <inUnuerbreakdown  of  ^lety 
^U  r^iSLTlT^  study  had  annual  In-  and  OUT  moral  fiber.  Without  any  ex- 
oomes  of  no.ooo  or  more-  Nearly  36  per  cent  perlence  or  testing  of  their  revoluUonaiy 
werein  theiis.oooormareclasslflcauoo.  and  theories,  they  would  destroy  overnlgm 
60  per  cent  of  the  basic  sample  were  la  th« 
$35,000  or  above  group. 

These  are  the  persons  who  could  most 
easily  afford  early  retirement  or  long  vaca- 
tions. But  virtually  all  of  those  Interviewed 
worted  46  hours  a  week,  BO  weeks  a  year. 


100  years  of  proven  record. 

For  those  Intereated  In  knowing  who 
Is  on  the  Commission  and  responsible 
for  all  this  coddling,  I  refer  you  to  my 
remarks  in  the  CoiWRissiowax.  Rxcou 


Only  one-eighth  of  the  group  indicated  that     of  May  2,  1967,  on  page  H4&42 

they  had  been  discouraged  by  high  tax  rates         i  have  consent  to  insert  a  news  article 

and  thus  worked  less  than  formerly.  Most     fn>m  the  Washington.  D.C..  Sunday  Star 


worked  a  UtUe  harder  to  make  up  for  the 
tax  rates. 

Only  one-flfth  of  the  wealth  they  held 
had  oome  to  them  through  inheritance.  Tba 
remaining  four-flfths  had  been  samed. 

This  gityup  oontrtbutss  to  the  aoonomy 
not  onlj  throng  work,  but  alao  through 


for  May  21,  in  the  Rkcoud: 

Ckuck  Uwtt  Hits  Hoovxas  Vi»w  on  Rehi- 

saJTSTION 

The  President's  Crime  OotnmlssKm  to<* 
sharp  tssu*  yesterday  with  FBI  Dlrsctor  *■ 
■dgar  Hoover's  Tlew  that  oommlaslon  eo- 


pbttsls  on  rehabUlUtlon  amounte  to  "cod- 
dling of  criminals." 

-I  don't  agree"  said  executive  director 
James  Vorenberg  In  the  oommlselon's  fltst 
public  reaction  to  Hoover's  criticisms.  "Peo- 
ple who  say  we  should  take  a  hard  or  soft 
Une  are  missing  the  point  sitogether." 

Increased  use  of  r^iablUUtlon  as  a  erlms 
prevention  program  was  ons  major  recoen- 
mendatlon  mode  In  February  by  the  Crlms 
Commission,  along  with  othen  calling  for 
IMS  reglmenUtlon  In  prlaona  and  jails  and 
more  rights  for  convicted  persons. 
STATKMnars  csmcai. 

After  the  report.  Hoover,  without  naming 
the  commission,  mode  public  statements 
critical  of  what  he  termed  "a  tendency  to 
Ignore  punishment  as  a  deterrent  to  crime 
and  to  stress  more  and  more  theories  of  re- 
habilltatlMi.*' 

The  statements,  along  with  others  saying 
"coddimg  of  criminals  and  eoft  jusUoe  in- 
crease crime."  were  Interpreted  widely  as  at- 
tacks on  what  the  commission  gave  as  the 
major  requisite  for  combatting  a  soaring 
crime  rate. 

Vorenberg  previously  ijad  repeatedly  de- 
clined comment  on  Hoover's  statemenU.  He 
gave  his  views  during  a  briefing  on  a  task 
focoa  report  which  was  a  foundaUon  for  the 
eooimlaslon'B  February  recommendations  for 
nfonn  In  UjS.  correctional  agencies. 

BflCOMMENDATtONB    llAOX 

In  the  commission-endorsed  report  yester- 
day the  task  force  recommended  that  ex- 
eonvlcts  be  given  the  rtght  to  vote,  sit  on 
jurlBs  and  hold  public  office — rights  com- 
monly denied  most  persona  after  they  are 
Imprisoned  for  serious  crimes. 

It  also  urgeo  that  parole  be  considered  a 
right,  not  a  prtvUege.  and  asked  that  parolees 
be  allowed  counsel  to  fight  their  cases  tn  the 
STent  they  are  In  danger  of  having  parole 
revoked. 

The  panel  hit  at  professional  societies  that 
Influence  Ucenalng  practices  in  professions 
such  as  medicine,  law  and  barbertng.  Tlie 
report  said  refusal  by  these  groups  to  sanc- 
tion licensing  of  ex-convlcts  often  hampers 
efforU  of  the  former  prisoners  to  rehablUtat* 
themselves. 

The  panel  found  that  these  groups  '  when 
faced  with  the  problem  of  whether  to  license 
persons  with  criminal  records  . . .  may  be  un- 
duly concerned  with  the  effect  on  the  sUtus 
of  their  professions." 

roirsTa   sipobt  ibsukd 

Yesterday's  report  was  ths  fourth  of  nine 
such  task  force  studies  to  be  Issued. 

Most  of  these  reports  were  aununarlzed  In 
the  commission's  over-all  report  issued  in 
Pebniary.  But  the  recommend aUons  of  the 
panel  on  corrections  dealing  with  civil  rights 
of  prisoners  and  ex-convlcts  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  original  report. 

Vorenberg.  In  answer  to  Hoover,  said  the 
oommlsslon's  and  the  J(Aneon  administra- 
tion's point  is  that  "rehabllltsUon  Is  one  of 
the  strongest  weapons  in  reducing  crime" 
when  such  programs  are  given  the  public 
support,  money  and  manpower  to  operate 
affectively. 

But.  be  said,  "almost  without  exception, 
rehabilitation  has  not  been  given  a  ohancs 
to  succeed"  and  the  agenclea  given  this  Job 
are  starved  for  fund*  to  do  more  than  give 
parolee*  or  inmates  "cursory  treatment." 

a  TTTAX.  WKAPOJ* 

Vorenberg  said  "a  tendency  to  Ignore  pun- 
ishment may  be  true  of  some  people  but  not 
of  the  commlaslofi.'*  He  eald  punishment  was 
■een  "as  a  vital  weapon."  but  that  "eo  1* 
correctlap." 

The  task  force  report  on  corrections  mir- 
rored Vorenberg's  view.  It  said  "the  lasu* 
Is  not  simply  whether  new  correctional 
methods  amount  to  coddling.  Tbe  ultimata 
goal  of  correction*  under  any  theory  Is  to 
make  the  community  aafer  by  reducing 
crime." 


The  report  found  that  oorrecUonal  agen- 
das ars  not  now  organised  or  run  Ln  effldent 
fashion.  aT"?  in  many  cases  offenders'  crim- 
inal attitudes  are  hardened  by  serving  tlms 
In  them. 

**Tbs  most  striking  fact  about  the  oorreo- 
tlonal  apparatus  today  is  that,  although  rv- 
hablUtatlon  of  criminals  Is  presumably  on* 
of  Iti  major  purpoees,  the  custody  of  crim- 
inals Is  actually  It*  major  task." 

COST  PUT  AT  $  I   snOJON 

The  1.3  mllUoo  offenders  in  th*  oars  of 
federal,  state  and  local  correctional  agen> 
des  requlr*  spending  of  tl  billion  or  more 
annually,  the  report  said,  noting  that  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  131.000  persons  who 
tend  them  ore  rehabllltauon  workers. 

The  task  force  noted  that  persons  con- 
victed of  serious  crimes  have  traditionally 
lost  a  number  of  civil  rights — to  vote,  hold 
office,  serve  as  a  Juror,  testify  In  oourt.  But 
It  held — there  Is  no  reason  these  rights  should 
be  lost  permanently. 

It  found  further  that  many  of  these  rights 
have  little  relation  to  the  crime  committed, 
or  to  protection  of  society. 

"They  ore  ofKn  harsh  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  crime  committed.  And  by  cutting  the 
offender  off  from  society,  including,  perhaps, 
his  chosen  occupation,  they  may  Impede 
efforts  at  rehabtUtaUon."  It  said. 


Lontf  Hot  Snmner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or  rrNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  19S7 
Mr.  GOODLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
basic  to  the  nature  of  the  American  peo- 
ple never  to  yield  to  blackmail.  Still, 
there  are  signs  that  a  sinister  form  of 
blackmail  Is  loose  today  in  our  society, 
and  that.  In  due  course,  the  American 
majority  will  rise  up  in  righteous  wrath 
against  It. 

William  S.  White,  the  noted  Journalist, 
has  wTitten  an  article  on  this  subject  In 
the  May  23  Issue  of  the  Washington  Poet. 
I  submit  this  Introepectlve  article  to  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  give  It  a  very  serious  reading. 

The  article  follows: 
LoKO  HOT  StncMBs:   RxprATan  Cuche  Sekm 

AS    BlJlCKMAn. 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Something  very  big  and  very  deep— hnd 
very  dangerous — Is  moving  Just  below  the 
surface  across  this  country. 

A  controlling  and  ordinarily  a  moderate- 
minded  majority  is  becoming  grimly  angry 
at  the  Inaatlable  "demands"  alike  of  extrem- 
ist OlvU  RlghU  acUvtsta  and  of  a  left-wing 
urban  polltlcaJ  lobby  that  Insists  upon  wholly 
unreasonable  subsidies  from  the  rest  at  th* 
people  as  the  price  for  allowing  the  mainte- 
nance even  of  elementary  clvU  order. 

Too  many  political  and  Interest-bloc 
leaders  who  ought  to  know  better  are  em- 
ploying unjustlflahl*  and  Indefensible  tac- 
tic*. They  are  beginning  to  use  forms  of 
pressure  that  are  alien  to  a  free  and  orderly 
sodffty.  TTiey  ore  abandoning  the  techniques 
of  lawful  and  rational  pcrsuosloD  for  taerUcs 
that  come  close  to  sheer  blaclonaU. 

In  a  word,  they  are  endlessly  threatening 
that  unless  this  thing  or  that  thing  Is  done 
fcdr  ClrU  Bights  or  for  urban  renewal  or  for 
more  pubUo  housing  or  more  swimming  pools 
or  whatnot,  this  Nation  will  confront  "a  long. 
hot  summer." 

Long  since,  the  phrase  "long,  hot  summer" 


has  come  to  maac  mob  Tlolenoe.  In  th* 
streets.  In  the  ghettos.  In  the  unlversltlea.  or 
wherever.  It  Is  a  threat-term,  an  ugly  slogan 
that  has  no  place  In  clvlliaed  political  dis- 
cussion. 

But  everywhere  now  one  reads  theee  thre* 
onmlotH  words  or  heazs  them  said.  I«t  the 
Iwue  touch  eodal  or  reformist  proposals  any- 
where and  Immediately  some  advocate  rises 
to  say  In  substance  to  those  who  ore  opposed 
or  to  those  who  merely  wish  to  hear  aU  the 
facts  before  making  up  thalr  minds: 

"You  wUl  accept  this  and  like  It — for  If 
you  dont  there  Is  going  to  t>e  a  long,  ho* 
summer." 

Bo  common  has  this  cliche  become  that  It 
is  now  unhappily  being  used  even  by  men 
who  axe  basically  quite  lesponslbl*  and  who 
do  not  pause  to  oonslder  all  the  ImpUcations 
of  what  they  are  saying. 

No  man  in  bis  right  mind,  for  lUustraUon. 
oould  regard  Secrotary  of  Labor  WlUard 
Wlrts  OS  in  any  way  unsympathetic  to  civil 
rights  or  to  the  genuine  needs  of  the  poor — 
whether  urban  or  rural  for  that  matter. 
though  to  many  politicians  "poor"  has  be- 
come a  synonym  only  for  those  who  live  in 
the  big  cities.  It  Is  Bfl  though  nobody  outside 
Megalopolis  has  any  problems. 

Wlrta.  that  Is  to  say,  Is  inconteetably  both 
liberal-  and  social -minded.  But  even  be  now 
has  had  to  point  out  to  so  ordinarily  solid  a 
poUUdan  as  Sen.  Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Oon- 
necticut  that  inceas&nt  predictions  of  some 
"long,  hot  summer"  are  unlntenUonaUy  con- 
tributing to  potential  violence. 

What  Wlrts  Is  saying  and  what  othen  In 
high  position  are  saying  t*  tiiat  they  fully 
recognise  the  existence  of  some  remaining 
eodal  and  radal  Injustice  but  that  it  Is  no 
good  pretending  that  "nothing"  Is  being  done 
wheresa  in  simple  truth  a  great  deal  la  being 
done  at  vast  expense. 

Again,  for  another  example,  so  high  a  pub- 
lic servant  as  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey la  moved  to  go  so  far.  tn  supporting  eo- 
dal reforms  that  are  valid  in  themselTee,  as 
tt>  say  that  unless  theee  come  about  there  will 
be  a  "disease  of  violence." 

The  great  point  Is  that  this  sort  of  mtfo- 
dramattc  fear  rhvtoric  Is  not  only  unjusti- 
fied on  the  plain  realities  of  ctirrent  Ameri- 
can life — which  in  demonsuable  fact  Is  oon- 
stantty  bdng  made  leas  and  lees  b&nh  even 
to  the  poor — bu*  that  It  Is  gravely  self-de- 
feating. Per  this  Is  a  Nation  that  has  been 
notshly  generous  to  Its  poor  and  ics  dispos- 
sessed and  It  Is  a  Nation  that  1*  beoomlng 
very  tired  <a  having  it  said  that  It  lacks  com- 
passion and  understanding. 

Already,  this  form  of  pressure  hss  gon* 
much  too  far  Already,  it  has  created  a  cli- 
mate of  resentment  and  reslstanos  among 
perfectly  fair-minded  men.  TTiey  do  no*  Uks 
to  be  told  that  they  have  been  penny-pinch- 
ing where  they  have  been  the  revarae. 

And  they  are  approaching  the  boiling  point 
of  an  unjustified  emotionalism  of  their  own; 
a  point  where  they  are  about  to  say  to  the 
devil  with  an  sodal  reform,  not  simply  to 
the  unwlae  and  unattalnabl*  but  also  to 
the  sensible  and  neceee&ry. 


Polities  ud  Roads  Doa't  Mix 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAIl 

or  Musotm 
DJ  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2J,  1917 
Mr.  HAU..  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  la 
fsmlllftr  with  tbe  old  aaylng  ttiM  "drink- 
ing and  driving  don't  mix."  Also  anal- 
ogous, and  representing  ttae^uLme  basic 
wisdom  li  tbe  saying  "polltlca  and  roods 
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don't  mix."  This  »ayin«  has  long  been 
tbe  rule  In  the  State  ot  Uiuourl,  which 
has  produced  one  of  the  most  envied  road 
systems  In  the  United  States.  However, 
many  Missourtans  have  become  con- 
cerned over  Oov.  Warren  Heames'  hiring 
practices  of  students  for  summer  jobs. 
It  aeemfi  now  that  a  student  must  have 
Democrat  Party  endorsements.  The  Nixa 
Enterprise  reflected  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  with  an  editorial  that  I  would  like 
to  place  In  the  Record,  along  with  a  copy 
of  "Application  for  employment"  for 
State  employment.  Our  coDeaguea'  atten- 
tion Is  invited  to  the  ultimate  paragraph, 
or  endorsement  section. 

The  material  follows: 

Tta«  <lealAJ  tZila  WMk  by  kfiMOurt  Ooremor 
WmiT«n  B.  HMTiies  ihM.%  there  la  no  poUtleal 
Mpect  M>  nmuxwT  Jobs  Tor  high  BCbool  *tu- 
denta  with  the  State  Highway  Department 
hrlDgt  the  Governor  Into  conflict  with  the 
truth. 

Oovernor  Heamw  hju  been  skBtlag  on 
•ome  rather  thin  lee  for  several  montha  now 
and  his  poeltlon  to  this  matter  may  con- 
tribute to  a  **cre<llblUty  gap"  in  Je«H»on 
Ctty  to  match  the  one  U  Waehlngton. 

Several  weriu  ago  application  hlanka 
•howed  ap  at  the  Wheaton  Hlisrh  School  in 
Barry  County.  Ttie  blanks  were  being  han- 
dled by  one  ot  t2ie  teacfaers  who  la  a  member 
of  ft  well-known  Democrat  tamlly  In  Mc- 
Donald County. 

These  appllcaUon  blanks  contain  a  blank 
spa«a  where  the  appUcant  Uats  hJs  "PoUUc&l 
Aflttlatlon".  At  the  bottom  of  the  front  page 
of  the  appUcatlon.  the  applicant  Is  directed 
to  "Obtatn  the  following  endonementi". 
Then  Comes: 

-I*  Whom  It  May  Oooeem: 

**We  the  onderslgned  certify  that  this  a^ 
pUcant  la  a  Democrat  and  Is  prcperly  regis- 
tered, or  applicant's  family  Is  properly  regis- 
tered to  vote  froea  shore  address. 

"We  do  hereby  endoree  the  applicant  for  a 
poaltloci  in  the  State  Qovemmenl." 

•men  followed  Unes  for  sponsors  such  as 
oo«nmUt*e  member,  coimty  Democrat  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  or  State  Repre«ent»U»e. 
On  one  particular  application  appeared  the 
purported  signature  of  137th,  District  Bep- 
fMunta tlve  Dean  Shaver,  a  Democrat,  endors- 
ing the  applicant  and  atteetlng  to  tbe  appU- 
e&nfs  poUtleal  afflUaUoa  wtUi  tbe  Dunocrmt 
party. 

How.  Oovernor,  are  yoa  still  prepared  to 
deny  that  politics  had  anything  to  do  with 
tbU  high  school  senior  getting  a  summer  job 
With  the  ffighway  Department? 

AmJCSTSOH  roe  SaruoTttrnm 

DMlred  employment:  Permanent .  tem- 

pMsry ,  siunmer  only ,  part  time. 


Weight  .-- 

Married?   .. 

Spouse's 

No.  of  dependents.. 

UJS.    citlaen?— . 


Are  you  employed  now?.. 
If  so.  where? 


Employer's  name  and  addraas 

What  is  your  preeent  total  Income?  weekly 

• .or  monthly  • 

Position   desired 

The    tnintmtim    aaMry   you    will    aeeept? 

monthly    •__ 

Are  you  fully  capable  by  physical  condition 
of  performing  all  the  duties  assigned  tn  con- 
nection with  tbe  poeltlon  applied  for? 

Have   you   ever   served   either   lu  tbe  U.0. 

Army.  Nary,  or  Marine  Corps? 

Were  jaxi  honorably  dlscbai^ed? 

Were  you  disabled  or  do  yoa  leodve  dls- 
ablUty  coDipensation  frosn  tbe  UjS.  Oorem- 

ment? 

If  disabled  what  are  the  pneent  results? 

Did  you  receive  voeatlonel  training  from 

the  US.  Oovemment? 

If  so.  In  what  trade  or  profession?- - 

■DOCATIOM 

Name  of  school. 

Courses  taken ...... 

How   long 

Year    graduated 

OBTAIH   THS   FOLIOWIKO 

To  whom  It  may  coneera:  We,  the  under- 
signed certify  that  this  applicant  Is  a  Demo- 
crat and  Is  properly  registered,  or  applicant's 
family  is  properly  registered  to  vote  from 
above  address. 

We.  do  hereby  endoree  the  applicant  for  a 
position  In  the  State  CSoremment. 
Respectfully, 

Ward    

Precinct    — 

<^    towxnhlp 

County  Democratle  OoouaKtee  ebalnnan 


State  RepresenutWe  signature.. 

Committeeman   signature 

Other  sponsor  signature 

District  No 

State  senator  signature -— 

Ocnninltteewocnan  slgnatnre 

Congressional  Dlstrlot  No 

DUirlct  No 


OM-Af  •  Social  Stcmritr  Beaefib 
InaJeqaate 


I>Ate-. 


Nsme 


city    

sute 

County    — — -— 

Voting  county— — — — 

Telephone  No — — — — — — 

Permanent  addrees  or  ecatBg  addnea  (write 

•ame  if  same  as  above) 

Social  aecaxlty  No... — 

Political  afmiattoo 

If  under  ai  yean  of  ace.  atate  botb  par- 

Parenta   addnas 

Pather    emplo^df 

Mother  employed? 

Where? — — 

Tour  birth  dau:  Month .  day .  ^ar 


Tour  place  of  bta-tb—. 

Age 

Height:  Feet toeh— . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

OP  MxseOTTaz 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA  n  v  Kt 
Thursdaw.  Maw  H.  t9€7 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  aoclal 
aecurity  old-a«e  beneflta  have  long  been 
inadequate.  It  Is  not  nurprlstog.  there- 
fore, that  the  public  is  demonstrvtlnc 
strong  support  for  congressional  approral 
of  the  administration's  pnnxaals  that 
these  benefltB  be  made  more  fair. 

Tbe  AFL-CIO  News  told  In  a  recent 
taue  about  peUtloiu  ta»cklns  the  Preai- 
dent's  request  Binned  by  150.000  znen  and 
wom«i  from  all  wer  the  Nation.  Tbe 
story  said  that  these  petitions  were  only 
'a  first  installment. " 

Mr.  QpeakBJ,  since  all  of  x»  are  most 
w>^^*»*y  Iziterested  tn  public  reaction  of 
this  kmd.  I  am  placing  the  article  tn  the 
Record: 


Fjmer  Batch  or  PrrmoNS  Oivsm  Mhjj 

(By  David  L.  PerUnan) 
*-We,  tbe  underelgned,  support  Prea.  John- 
sod's  request  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  to  raise  sodaJ  security  benefits  to  s 
level  that  will  more  zkcarly  equal  needs  .  .  .*• 
The  "undersigned"  were  more  than  l&O.OOQ 
men  and  women  frosn  all  parts  of  the  natloa, 
whose  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Houss 
Wajs  and  Means  Committee  as  a  "Orst  Instal* 
ment."  with  aevurazkoes  of  more  to  oacne. 

AFL-CIO  Prea.  Oeorge  Meany  and  a  dele- 
gation of  city  central  body  leaders  brought 
tbe  staclcs  of  signatures  to  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (&. 
Ark.) .  He  accepted  Ihem  in  a  ceremony  In  the 
oommlttee  hearing  room,  where  the  15  Demo- 
cratic and  10  Republican  members  have  been 
meeting  In  closed  eessloa  considering  the 
legislation. 

Tbe  nationwide  campaign  to  demonstrate 
public  support  for  the  Admlnlstratloa's  aoclal 
eecuricy  blU  was  mounted  earlier  this  sprUlff 
by  the  API^-CIO  and  senior  dtlaen  organisa- 
tions. Mass  rallies  in  principal  dtlcs  opened 
tbe  drive.  And  even  as  the  presentation  cere- 
mony was  being  held,  additional  bundles  of 
signed  petitions  were  arriving  at  federation 
headquarters. 

After  being  shown  to  MiUs.  the  petitions 
were  brought  to  the  eongraaamen  from  the 
hcMoe  districts  of  the  signers.  They  will  later 
be  depoelted  wlUi  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Tbe  legislation  the  petitioners  were  sup< 
porting  would  provide — In  the  words  used  by 
Free.  Johnson  tn  bis  filmed  addrees  to  ths 
APli-CXO  raUlea-^these  major  benefits. 

"A  ao  percent  overall  Increase  in  aodsl 
security  benefits. 

"An  Increase  of  M  percent  for  the  3.6  mil- 
Uoo  dtlBens  now  receiving  minimum  benefits. 
"An  Increase  of  at  least  16  percent  for  the 
remaining  20.6  million  benefldarles. 

"A  monthly  payment  of  at  least  $150  for 
eouples  and  SiOO  for  IndlTiduaU  with  36  yean 
of  coverage. 

"A  aerlea  of  amendments  to  broaden  and 
Improve  the  protection  of  social  eecurlty.* 
The  higher  benefits  would  be  financed 
through  graduAl  Increases  In  the  social  se- 
cxirtty  tas  paid  by  employers  amd  workers 
and  an  increase  In  tbe  taxable  wage  bese- 

Meeny  told  tbe  Ways  &  Means  Committee 
at  earlier  pubbc  hearings  that  tbe  President's 
propoeals  represent  "a  long  step  toward  the 
kind  of  social  security  system  the  American 
people  ahould  have."  Be  said  the  30  percent 
average  Increase  would  be  "a  substantial 
down  payment"  toward  a  needed  60  percent 
rise  tn  benefits,  which  in  the  long  run  should 
be  paid  for  In  part  out  of  general  tax  revenue. 
Republicans  on  the  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee have  proposed  an  8  percent  increase 
In  benefits.  Commenting  on  the  GOP  plan. 
Meany  said:  "Its  inadequacy  U  appalling." 
The  group  which  took  the  petittons  te 
Capitol  HIU  Ineliidod  Legislative  Dlr.  Andrew 
J.  BlemUler.  Social  Security  Dlr.  Bertrand 
Seldman.  and  these  central  body  represente- 
tlves:  Thomas  E.  Paul.  Chicago:  Slgmund 
Arywltz.  Loe  Angeles;  Joseph  Clark.  Bt.  LoulST 
Harry  Van  Arsdale,  Morris  lushevltz  and 
Thomas  Van  Arsdale  of  New  Tork:  Sebastian 
Luplca  and  Louis  Elben,  Cleveland:  lAwrenot 
C.  Sullivan  and  ValenUna  Murphy.  Boeton: 
J.  P.  Pnedrlch.  Milwaukee;  k.  P.  Stoddard 
and  C.  J.  Stephens.  New  Orleans,  and  Mas 
B.  Brydentbal,  IndianapoUa. 

Mills  met  with  each  of  the  city  delegations 
and  In  accepting  the  petitions  from  Meany 
said  ths  APL-CIO  president  has  "never  dons 
or  said  anything  that's  not  Ln  the  best  In- 
terwts  of  the  working  people." 

The  message  of  "back  bome"  support  for 
ttie  social  security  faUl  was  also  brought  to 
ether  members  o€  Oangrees  by  tbe  oentiml 
body  delegation  at  a  reception  In  the  APL- 
CIO  building. 
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Toirtk  Corps  To  PUce  1300  ia  Colorado 
Job* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLOKAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE-OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  19S7 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe  will 
shoulder  a  large  share  of  the  national 
burden  of  locating  an  additional  2  million 
summer  Jobs  for  youngsters  who  other- 
wise would  be  unable  to  compete  in  the 
Job  market. 

In  Colorado  alone,  more  than  1.800 
youths  from  low-income  families  will 
have  Jobs  this  summer,  thanks  to  efforts 
by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
President  Johnson's  youth  opportunity 
campaign. 

While  performing  useful  work  which 
needs  to  be  done  but  for  which  there  Is 
no  resrular  personnel  available,  these 
youngsters  learn  good  work  habits  and 
earn  money  badly  needed  for  school  ex- 
penses. The  country  benefits,  too,  for  a 
youngster  gainfully  employed  is  a  happy 
youngster;  a  youngster  who  completes 
his  education  is  one  who  will  be  able  to 
stand  on  his  own  two  feet  and  make  his 
contribution  to  society. 

I  include  this  item  from  the  Denver 
Poet  of  April  37  In  the  Record  : 
TouTH  Ooan  To  Pijick   1.800   m   Coloeado 
Joea 
(By  John  Toohey) 

Uore  than  1300  youths  from  low-luoome 
famUlee  In  Colorado  will  be  working  this 
summer,  thanks  to  efforts  by  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  President  Johnson's 
Youth    Opportunity    Campaign. 

The  special  national  program  Is  aimed  at 
finding  woi^  for  some  two  mUllon  youths. 
lS-31.  who  ordinarily  wouldn't  be  able  to 
compete  In  a  huge  pool  of  IS  million  young 
people  looking  for  sununer  employment. 
sa  Mtfwimp  coiv'iiMUB  woax 

In  addlUon  to  the  l.SOO  youths — most  of 
them  students — nearly  600  will  continue 
work  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(NYC)  out-of -school  projects  throughout 
the  state.  These  600  are  dropouts  who  are 
enrolled  in  NTCs  programs  of  wwk  ex- 
perience. tmJnlng  and  counseling. 

Denver  wUl  hare  about  SAO  students  who 
wUl  get  summer  Jobs  In  tbe  special  summer 
project. 

William  Landcaster.  dU-ector  of  the  Youth 
Ctpportuatty  Center.  1116  Broadway,  and  co- 
ordinator of  the  federal  sununer  program, 
said  area  federal  agencies  will  hire  400  in 
specially  created  sununer  jobs,  and  area  prt- 
rate  industry  wUl  take  another  100. 

A  Denver  Public  Schools  program  has 
been  funded  to  provide  Jobs  for  160  boys 
and  50  girls,  and  the  Children's  Educfttlonal 
Pund.  Inc..  another  NYC  sponsor,  will  pro- 
vide 150  summer  Jobs. 

The  special  emphasis  on  finding  stimmer 
}obe  for  boys  and  girls  was  laid  down  by 
President  Jotmeon  who  urged  all  govern- 
mental and  military  agencies  In  the  nation 
to  provide  at  least  one  )ob  for  every  100 
posiuons. 

Boys  and  girls  hired  by  agencies,  and  com- 
panies providing  tbe  Jobs,  will  be  paid  ^IM 
an  hour  and  will  work  a  m&xmum  of  33  hours 
s  week  during  the  13-week  progxun. 

Other  summer  NYC  programs  ars  funded 
for  Colorado  Springe,  PueMo.  Prlmero.  Adams 
County,  Durango,  La  Junta,  Antonlto,  Poudrs 


VaUey  School  District.  Sheridan  School  D(s- 
tnct,  Jefl^erson  County  School  District.  St. 
Vraln  (Loogmobt)  School  District,  SterUng, 
TeUer  County.  Woodland  Park,  Greeley. 
Trinidad.  Mesa  County.  Premont  Oounty. 
Thompson  School  District.  Coetllla  and  Cone- 
jos (»untlQe  and  the  Eagle  School  District. 

CONTINOfNC    PBOJECTS 

Continuing  out-of-school  projects  where 
enrollees  are  school  dropouts  and  are  gaining 
work  experience  are  at  Boulder,  Trinidad. 
Huerfano  Oounty,  Pueblo.  La  JunU,  Ooe- 
tlUa-OoneJos  Counties  and  In  two  programs 
In  Denver — the  Denver  NYC  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Educational  Pund.  Inc. 

Under  a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  direc- 
tive. speclRl  emphasis  this  Bummer  will  be 
given  remedial  education,  vocational  guid- 
ance and  oounsellng.  additional  medical  and 
dental  advice  and  aaelstance  to  all  youths 
enrolled. 


Block  Grants  Idea  Hai  Appealing  Aspects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  considers  HJl.  7819,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Educatlcm  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  published  by  the  WichlU.  Kans.. 
Eagle.  The  editorial  discusses  Republican 
emphasis  upon  block  grants  to  the  States 
Instead  of  allocating  them  to  individual 
school  districts  for  specified  uses. 
The  editorial  correctly  points  out: 
The  GOP  Is  finding  support  among  state 
and  local  public  school  officials  for  changes 
In  President  Johnson's  school  aid  program. 

During  the  past  2  years,  as  I  have  trav- 
eled in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Kansas.  I  have  taken  the  time  to  visit 
with  school  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals. In  the  smaller  school  districts  I 
have  found  the  superintendent  buried  In 
Federal  paperwork  as  he  endeavors  to  fill 
out  appUcations  for  various  educational 
grants.  In  the  larger  school  districts,  the 
superintendent  has  found  It  necessary  to 
assign  professional  staff  personnel  to  the 
job  of  pursuing  Federal  programs. 

Throughout  my  legislative  experience 
both  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels.  I 
have  believed  that  decL-dons  on  education 
should  be  made  as  near  to  the  home  as 
possible  where  citizens  can  have  some 
"say"  about  it,  and  can  keep  a  closer  eye 
on  how  their  tax  money  is  betnc  spent. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarits 
In  tbe  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wichita  Eagle  with 
the  belief  that  it  Is  wortiiy  of  our  con- 
sideration In  this  Important  debate.  The 
editorial  follows: 
Block  OeaKT*  Xnaa  Ham  Appkalims  Asfvcts 

The  new  RepubUemn  emphsels  on  block 
grants  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

And  the  OOP  Is  finding  support  among 
state  and  local  publlo  school  officials  for 
changes  In  President  Johnson's  school  aid 
program. 

BaalcaUy  these  chaAgee  would  provide 
lump-sum  grants  to  the  states  instead  of 
alloeatlns  thsm  to  Individual  scbot^  dlstrtota 
for  ^Mcmad  usee. 


The  obvious  advantages  Include  reduction 
of  tbe  adminlstrattve  burden  on  local  school 
authorities  and  atrengthentng  of  state  con- 
trol over  education. 

Aastetancc  to  elementary  and  secondary 
educattOQ  and  to  higher  education  adds  up 
to  federal  grants  for  some  113  different  spe- 
cific purpoeee.  LocaJ  ofllctals  waste  time  and 
money  plowing  their  w&y  through  a  mase  of 
federal  applications  and  reporte. 

An  example  Is  the  state  department  of  pub- 
lie  instruction  which  bss  grown  out  of  Its 
old  quarters  in  the  Statehouee  and  now  rente 
a  large  building  In  downtown  Topeka.  Some 
140  new  employees  have  been  added  the  past 
two  years,  most  of  whom  are  involved  In  one 
federal  prognun  or  another. 

The  thorniest  problem  connected  with  the 
change  is  federal  control.  A  certain  amount 
of  freedom  Is  desirable,  but  fairly  stringent 
guidelines  should  be  set  out  to  discourage 
fooUsh  use  of  federal  funds.  But  the  federal 
bureau  of  the  budget  could  specify  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  be  used  for  enrichment, 
teacher  salaries.  Industrial  development. 
beautlflcatlon,  highways,  or  any  other  pro- 
gram the  federal  government  Is  Interested 
m. 

Administrative  costs  would  be  reduced,  the 
state  co\ild  spend  Its  time  on  programs  rather 
than  aid  applications,  and  the  money  would 
more  likely  be  spent  where  It  Is  needed. 

Some  savings  tn  federal  funds  would  surely 
be  realiased  bec&xise  the  pressure  to  take  fed- 
eral funds  to  keep  other  states  from  getting 
them  would  be  reduced. 


Two- Year  Report  TeUs  Story  of  New  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CAUroKHu 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  May  23,  liS7 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  Fed- 
eral granto  announced  In  recent  weeka 
will  enable  the  continuance  of  a  verr 
unuaual  undertaldng  In  the  field  of  ed- 
uc«tlon  and  Job  training  at  Modesto 
Junior  College  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict of  California. 

Under  the  direction  of  Harvey  B. 
Rhodes,  vice  president  for  adult  educa- 
tion at  Modesto  Junior  College,  a  com- 
bination prevocational  and  vocational 
training  attack  on  problems  of  under 
education  and  unemployment  In  Stan- 
islaus County  was  drawn  up  In  1964.  A 
fitting  name — the  New  Hope  Adult  Re- 
training Center — was  selected  for  tbe 
endeavor,  which  was  coordinated  with 
the  large-scale  Stanislaus  County  multi- 
occupation  project  authorized  under 
Federal  manpower  development  and 
training  legislation. 

At  the  end  of  2  years,  when  It  ap- 
peared that  no  further  funds  for  New 
Hope  would  be  possible  because  of  the 
shifting  of  priority  for  expenditure  of 
MDTA  money  to  larger  metropolitan 
areas,  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
results  of  the  work  was  submitted. 

Because  ot  the  value  which  the  vd- 
umlnoua  report  wlH  have  to  further  ef- 
forts to  Improve  techniques  in  this  Im- 
portant work,  the  two-volume  report 
will  be  Invaluable  reading. 

Por  instance,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  52-percent  rate  of  employment 
among  completed  trainees,  all  of  whom 
were  formerly  unemployed. 
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Welfare  payments  were  reduced  dra- 
mfttlcaJly  among  the  one- half  of  the  l.OOO 
penoxu  who  participated.  After  tr&ln- 
Ins.  earnings  plus  aarlnss  In  welfare 
funds  totaled  nearly  one-half  of  a  mil- 
lion  doUara. 

At  this  point  In  the  Rkcom,  I  wtah  to 
present  the  siimmary  and  conclusiona  of 
the  report  of  the  second  year  of  the  New 
Hope  proJecL  presented  January  30,  1967. 
by  Vice  President  Rhodes  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
superintendent- president  of  Yoaemlte 
JuiUor  College  District,  the  goTemlng 
body  and  principal  executive  officer  of 
Modesto  Junior  College.  It  follows: 
StncMAaT 

Tbe  StantslAua  Connty  ICultl -Occupation*! 
Projeot  waa  Uiatltatad  in  order  to  fulAU  threa 
basic  purposes.  Tbeac  were  &■  foUows: 

1.  TG  Matflt  Uw  undereducatMl  uid  uncm- 
plo^ed  ftdxUt  to  qualify  for  Tocatk>n&l  train- 
ing through  a  pro^rftm  of  baalc  education. 

3.  Tto  ■■■1st  tnc  und«T«duc&t«d  and  \iiieni- 
ployed  adult  to  develop  thoee  capabUttlee 
wlil<^  would  ennble  him  to  iccure  employ- 
ment in   an   entry  level  occupation. 

3.  To  assUt  tbe  trainee  to  develop  tboae 
competencies  which  would  enable  him  to 
maintain  conclnae<l  employment. 

Tbm  extent  to  which  theae  ^oals  have  been 
achieved  wUl  be  found  wltbln  the  body  of 
thla  repcrt  and  are  luxnnuu-lsed  here. 

1.  To  assist  the  lindereducated  and  ufurm- 
ployeit  adul<  to  qualif]/  /or  vocational  train- 
in^  through  a  program  of  bOJic  cducaMoti. 

Specific  raaearch  findings  Indicate  that: 

(a)  Ttie  adult  with  less  than  four  years 
of  aeboollng  could  be  expected  to  advance 
about  one  ocbool  year  in  fcnir  months. 

(b)  The  adult  with  lour  to  nine  years  of 
•cfaooUng  could  be  expected  to  advance  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  In   four  month*. 

(c)  In  the  area  of  maChematlcs  tbe  adult 
wUl  generally  advuice  between  two  axul  three 
school  years  in  a  period  of  (our  month* 
regardless  of  his  prior  schooling. 

iS)  IntelUgence.  perceptual,  verbal  and 
manual  aptitude*  will  Increase  after  training 
in  b^Oc  educaUon. 

(«)  U  appears  that  adult  academic  prog- 
r««  does  not  exist  on  a  uniform  plane.  Tbcac 
adults  exhibit  oofislder&ble  knowledge  about 
ep»dfl''  aj^as  and  little.  If  any.  knowledge 
about  other  areas.  There  appears  to  exist  a 
oonaldarable  number  of  knowledge  gaps. 

(/>  Studente  remained  in  the  preroca- 
ttoiaal  phase  an  average  of  4  months. 

BASIC    B2)t7CATIOTf    WXirnXD 

Thla  demonstrated  rute  of  progreaa.  Indl- 
eates  tbat  ooncentzated  work  in  the  basic 
•kills  can  help  an  undereducated  adult 
qualify  for  vocational  training.  It  should  be 
noted  bowevar.  that  raaearcb  findings  reveal 
that  tbe  trainee  who  la  referred  to  prevoca- 
tSonal  claasea  before  entering  vocational 
training  was  no  more  likely  to  be  employed, 
unemployed,  cr  out  of  ttie  labor  force  than 
the  trainee  who  Is  referred  directly  to  a  vo- 
cational claas  without  prevocaUooaJ  ta-alnlng. 
Thus  It  would  appear  that  the  value  of  pre- 
vocatlonal  training  Is  to  assist  all  tralDeca 
to  begin  their  vocational  Uaimng  on  an  equal 
footing. 

Experience  showed  over  and  over  again 
that  tradlttonal  academic  approaches  must 
be  materially  motUfled  when  working  with 
groups  at  undereducated  adult  students. 
Long  periods  of  time  away  frnn  a  claaaroom 
situation,  serious  peraonal  problems,  and. 
Isolation  and  non-ldentl  ty  with  tbe  sur- 
rounding community,  all  Join  forces  to  defy 
pWBonjLl  Involvement  In  the  learning  situa- 
tion. Tti9  roost  acrlous  problem  encountered 
tn  tbe  project  was  that  of  attitude  modinca- 
tlon  toward  the  world  of  work.  In  addition  to 
work  tn  the  basic  skill  areas,  attention  must 
tM  given  to  providing  learning  cxpvleneea 
whlcb  force  ttw  student  to  Involva  blmaelf 


actively  with  tbe  learning  proceaa  through 
problem  solving,  aasumptlon  at  responsibility 
for  one"!  action*,  and  acUve  participating  In 
on-gdng  community  Ufe.  AltlK^ugh  tliere  are 
certain  risks  in  setting  up  learning  situations 
to  provide  these  types  of  eip«1enc«B,  with- 
out them  a  major  Ingredient  required  to  meet 
tbe  project  goals  would  have  been  Iiicklng. 

There  must  t>*  constant  interpretaUon  of 
how  what  Li  being  learned  fits  Into  tbe  over- 
all goals  of  the  project  and  student  through- 
out the  PrevocatlonaJ  phase.  Tbe  goal  of  work 
must  be  oonstantly  reinforced  and  practiced 
through  developmental  actlvltlea  allowing 
tbe  student  time  to  acqulr*  the  habits  and 
tbe  courage  to  succeed. 

As  the  adult  student  developed  confidence 
In  his  own  ablilties  tbe  following  types  of 
progress   were   exhibited: 

1.  ResponalbUlty  In  trying  to  help  ctbara. 

2.  Increased  attendance  at  night  •obool. 
8.  Participation  In  community  alTalra. 

4.  Greater  awareness  of  tbm  ae«d  tor  edu- 
cation. 

b.  Fewer  legal  problems. 
6. -Improved  physical  being  and  figure. 
7.  Acceptance  of  authority  figure. 
B    Greater  use  of  community  services. 
Hel^ang  studenu  develop  tbe  ability  to  deal 
with   their  own  problems  Is  ot  primary  Im- 
portance in  the  learning  process  and  to  suc- 
cess In  the  work  world  as  U  achievement  in 
basic  skills.  Thla  underlies  the  tremendous 
necessity   for   resources   to  daal    with    non- 
leamlng  problems. 

There  must  be  constant  modification  of 
the  learning  environment  teaching  method 
and  teaching  materials  based  on  continual 
evaluation  and  observation  of  the  needs  of 
each  sub-cultural  group  entering  the  project. 
That  which  haa  been  successful  with  one 
group  la  not  necessarily  successful  with  an- 
other even  though  the  groups  appear  similar. 
Considerable  work  was  done  to  Identify  the 
content  areas  In  mathematics  and  the  lan- 
guage arts  which  require  mastery  In  voca- 
tional training  if  the  student  was  to  succeed. 
This  material  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
prevocatlonal  training  for  trainees  entering 
these  specific  training  progranu.  Thla  work 
was  well  underwliy  In  the  following  voca- 
tional training  anas;  Licensed  Vocational 
Nuiae.  Dry  Cleaner.  Bpotter  and  Praaser. 
Farm  Uaehlnery  Mechanics,  Custodian,  and 
was  being  exUnded  to  other  vocational 
training  areas. 

2.  To  assist  the  under  educated  and  unem- 
ployed aduZf  to  develop  thoie  capabilities 
which  Mrtll  enable  him  to  secure  employment 
in  an  entry  lei^el  occupation. 

Program  development  In  the  vocational 
areas  was  somewhat  easier  than  in  the  pre- 
vocatlonal phase  because  of  the  more  con- 
crete nature  of  the  end  product  required. 
The  continued  assistance  of  local  advisory 
committees  In  the  development  of  the  con- 
tinued program,  knowledge  of  the  actual 
labo*'  picture,  provision  of  work  experience 
stations,  and  eventual  job  placement  of 
Cralneee  was  of  major  Importance  to  the  Un- 
plementatlon  and  success  of  the  project. 
arrosis  vo  sncm.Ara  woaic  connmoNS 
In  all  vocational  training  aresa.  a  graat 
flflort  has  been  made  to  slmtilate  tbe  actual 
and  real  conditions  of  the  work  world  as 
Closely  Bs  posslhle.  To  this  end  training  fa- 
cilities In  actual  shops  were  developed  rather 
than  classroom  mock-ups.  Class  room  ex- 
periences alone  were  not  enough  to  provide 
the  breadth  of  experienca  and  pracUce  the 
student  needfd.  Soane  opportunity  to  per- 
form In  the  real  work  situation  was  required. 
thus  pointing  to  the  neceaalty  of  work  ex- 
perience program  or  on-the-job  training. 

As  In  the  prevocatlooa)  phase,  continual 
modification  of  the  course  content  and 
teaching  methods  was  necessary  aa  succesaes 
and  failure*  became  evident.  Constant  feed- 
back of  Instructional  problems  and  coordl- 
natloo  between  the  vocatlooal  and  prwroea- 
Uonal    phMss    was   nsceaaary    to   tnaun    a 


smooth  Sow  of  potentially  sucesssful  and 
qualified  trainees  Into  the  vocational  phase. 
The  non-leamlng  problems  faced  bj 
trainees  tn  the  vocational  phase  of  the 
project  proved  to  be  as  aerlous  a  deterrent 
to  success  on  the  part  of  the  trainee  as  they 
had  been  In  the  prevocatlonal  phase  of  the 
project. 

An  Integral  part  of  the  training  program 
must  be  Job  placement  and  practice  In  the 
seeking  of  Jobs.  Tbe  postponement  of  thli 
activity  to  the  completion  of  training  pro- 
grams was  detrimental  to  the  morale  and 
acquired  skill  level  of  the  student. 

7'he  keys  to  the  Integration  of  tbe  total 
project  depended  on  the  demand  vocational 
training  areas.  These  factors  and  all  their 
Inherent  problems  depended  upon  the  tim- 
ing of  local  labor  demands,  the  availability 
of  qualified  trainees  as  related  to  the  high 
unemployment  season,  the  rapid  mechanl- 
Katlon  of  local  Industries,  development  of 
training  facilities,  securing  of  abort  term 
instructional  ttafl'.  and  the  victssltudee  of 
project  processing  and  approvals,  these  were 
the  focal  point  of  all  project  organlEatloB, 
Tbe  Inability  to  control  all  of  these  factnra, 
and  to  mesh  them,  caused  serious  problems 
In  orderly  progress  of  trainees  and  a  com- 
plete breakdown  In  the  multl -occupational 
concept.  As  more  and  more  competition  for 
available  funds  became  evident,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  less  and  less  possibility  of  offer- 
ing the  type  of  instruction  which  our  exper- 
ience had  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed  and  undereducated 
adults  of  the  college  service. 

9.  to  assist  the  tntinee  to  develop  those 
erympetencies  tehich  would  alloir  him  to 
maintain  continued  empioffment . 

Research  findings  on  the  rate  of  employ- 
ment upon  the  completion  of  training  ra- 
veal  the  following  data: 

fa)  There  was  a  63-percent  rate  of  em* 
ployment  among  completed  trainees,  all  of 
whom  were  formerly  unemployed. 

(t>)  By  conalderlng  those  individually, who 
have  worked  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Clmt 
since  they  completed  training  as  being  em- 
ployed, the  rate  of  employment  would  be  re- 
ported as  sizty-one  percent-  On  this  baaU 
It  was  concluded  that  the  rate  of  employ- 
ment for  the  New  Hope  Project  was  between 
flfty-Rve  and  sixty  percent  during  any  given 
week. 

(c)  The  population  being  served  la  so 
mobile  that  It  la  rather  difficult  to  locate 
them  by  conventional  means.  In  fact.  It  la 
apparent  that  some  avoid  contact  with  per- 
sons other  than  members  of  their  extended 
family,  making  conventional  follow  ups  ex- 
tremely dUficult. 

(d>  The  majority  of  trainees  entered  em- 
ployment In  a  field  that  Is  related  to  their 
training  and  they  normally  continue  In  tlist 
empluymeot  on  a  full  time  basis. 

(e)  Earnings  for  the  average  trainee  ft  1.81 
per  hour)  provided  a  favorable  earning  powar 
when  compared  to  the  eamlnga  of  the  sub- 
culture from  which  they  come,  since  in  most 
cases  the  atwve  average  eamlnga  wtre  on  a 
full  time  basts. 

(f)  Tbs  earning  power  of  persona  who  art 
trained  for  a  given  occupation  In  the  New 
Hope  Project  was  likely  to  be  as  high  out- 
side that  occupation  as  within  It.  Thus.  It  Is 
apparent  that  until  the  wages  in  a  numbsr 
of  occupations  become  somewhat  higher,  tbs 
retaining  power  of  these  occupations  Is  likely 
to  be  quite  low.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  such 
occupations  will  continue  to  show  a  high 
turnover  rate  and  Individuals  wUl  contlnut 
to  seek  employment  outside  the  occupatloa 
for  which  they  were  trained. 

(j7)  The  present  employment  i^acement 
BCTvlces  were  Ineffective  when  one  recognlass 
that  less  than  ten  percent  of  all  person! 
presently  employed  were  placed  by  the  local 
employment  agency.  This  agency  la  charged, 
by  taw,  with  the  responslbUlty  of  aseUtlng 
balnees  to  find  employment.  The  Employ- 
ment Agency  bss  always  maintained  and 
dsmoxubutsd  that  If  the  trainee  wlU  oomt 
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to  their  oBces.  they  wlU  aarfst  him  to  find  a 
job.  It  Is  apparent,  bowerer.  that  their  exist- 
ing procedure  was  not  effective  and  some 
sttentlon  might  be  given  to  improving  ths 
service. 

(A)  Tbe  traluliig  facility  was  somewhat 
more  effecUvs  than  the  employment  aenrtoc 
in  ssslstlng  trainees  to  find  employment. 
They  BMlsted  one-third  of  the  current  job 
holders  to  find  employment.  However,  It  was 
apparent  that  both  the  training  faculty  and 
the  employment  service  needed  to  Improve 
Job  development  and  placement  procedures. 
When  over  one-half  of  all  placemenU  were 
made  by  means  outside  these  two  groups.  It 
is  apparent  that  procedures  to  make  place- 
ment an  lotegral  part  of  the  effort  to  reduce 
unemployment  are  needed. 

These  findings  Indicate  that  this  voca- 
tional training  project  haa  achieved  some 
measure  of  success  thus  far  If  solely  con- 
cerned with  employment  rate.  Since  employ- 
ment records  are  now  checked  at  three,  six. 
and  twelve  month  Intervals  after  tbe  com- 
pletion of  training,  long  range  effects  of  the 
project  will  not  be  secured  unless  tbe  current 
reporting  procedures  are  modified. 

AH  nwOBT  TO  aCHiaVB  mtMttClAl.  IHDCPSHnXNCS 

Another  goal  Inherent  In  thla  project  was 
to  aaalst  the  undereducated  and  unemployed 
adult  to  achieve  some  measure  of  financial 
Independence  from  public  sui^mrt.  A  report 
on  those  trainees  who  had  been  known  to 
the  Welfare  Department  Indicates  that.  In 
fact,  this  did  occur. 

Nearly  one-half  of  all  persons  referred  to 
the  New  Hope  Project  for  training  are  known 
to  the  Department  of  Welfare.  Research  data 
shows  that  two-thirds  of  the  Individuals 
who  were  on  welfare  prior  to  or  during  the 
training  process  will  no  longer  be  on  wel- 
fare. Over  one-half  of  the  welfare  recipients 
axe  employed  after  compleUng  training.  The 
likelihood  of  their  accepting  non-training 
related  employment  Is  the  same  as  that  of 
accepting  training  related  employment. 
However,  the  data  ahowa  an  eighty  i>ercent 
probability  that  their  employment  will  bs 
full    time. 

The  power  to  earn  In  certain  occupaUona 
was  so  poor  that  some  Individuals  still  re- 
quire financial  support  by  welfare.  In  view 
of  this  it  was  surprising  that  they  even 
bothered  to  seek  employment.  This  Is  prob- 
ably attributed  to  the  motivational  aspecu  of 
the  training  project. 

In  terms  of  the  community  savings  of  pub- 
lic support  funds,  the  data  clearly  shows  a 
considerable  saving. 
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During  the  first  year  for  those  In  training. 
Welfare  expenditures  after  training  decreased 
by  )00  percent,  kforeover.  earnings  during 
this  first  year  were  great«r  than  the  total 
cost  of  maintaining  welfare  recipients  the 
year  prior  to  training.  After  training  waa 
oockpleted  recipients  earned  nearly  three 
dollars  toward  their  own  support  for  every 
one  dollar  provided  by  welfare.  In  fact,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  welfare  costs  after  train- 
ing were  used  for  only  partial  support  of  wel- 
fare recipients.  The  remainder  of  their  finan- 
cial need  waa  met  by  going  to  work.  After 
training,  earnings  plus  savings  in  welfare 
funds  totaled  nearly  one-half  of  a  million 
dollars.  In  fact,  former  welfare  recipients 
contribute  $50,000  in  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
that  could  be  used  to  support  current  welfare 
recipients.  In  so  doing  they  provided  flfty- 
flve  percent  of  the  funds  paid  to  themselves 
by  welfare. 

In  terms  of  educational  Investment,  aocn* 
five  months  of  training  was  needed  to  make 
tbe  average  welfare  recipient  employable  at 
a  cost  of  Just  over  $2000.  This  was  more  than 
Duitched  by  the  average  earning  power  (rf  the 
recipient  the  first  year  after  training.  Total 
return  on  an  educational  investment  of 
t337.aoa  was  i^early  IIOCOOO  tn  earnings  and 
aavlnga  during  the  first  year  after  training. 


It  can  therefore  be  coDcluded  on  the  basis 
or  cost  alooe  an  investment .  In  the  typ*  of 

training  program  provided  by  the  New  Hope 
Project  will  bring  a  handsome  return.  Tlia 
value  tn  returning  people  to  society  as  an 
integral,  participating  being  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. In  fact,  If  the  cycle  of  poverty 
has  baen  broken,  If  dependence  upon  public 
support  Is  no  longer  needed,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  savings  will  result. 

CONCXUBIOMS 

m  conclusion,  many  of  the  queetions  asked 
St  the  beginning  of  this  experimental  project 
can  now  be  answered. 

1.  Is  such  a  project  within  the  function  of 
the  college? 

We  are  firmly  of  tbe  conclusion  that  voca- 
tional training  for  undereducated  and  un- 
employed adults  Is  within  the  purvue  of  the 
community  college  if  It  Is  to  meet  Its  respon- 
sibility to  serve  all  adults  of  post  high  school 
age.  No  single  high  school  within  the  college 
aervtce  area  had  the  financial,  plant,  or  staff 
resources  to  undertake  a  program  of  the 
scope  necessary  to  prodiice  an  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  area.  Based  on  the  original 
study  of  students  served  through  the  Adult 
DlvMon  Program,  this  mat«^al  segment  of 
the  adult  population  was  not  being  served. 
No  educational  activity  at  the  college  has 
been  more  cloeely  allied  to  the  ongoing  aoclal. 
economic,  and  political  life  of  the  oommiu- 
nlty. 

9.  Could  such  a  project  accomplish  what 
It  had  set  out  to  do? 

Tbe  evidence  would  seem  to  Indicate 
clearly  that  It  Is  possible  to  fulfill  the  goals 
of  the  project  In  helping  undereducated  and 
unemployed  adults  to  become  self-support- 
ing membeni  of  their  community.  Although 
all  of  the  peripheral  l>eneflts  of  such  a 
project  must  go  unexplored  for  want  ot 
time  and  money,  there  la  an  underlying  feel- 
ing on  the  port  of  all  staff  members  that 
much  was  accomplished  in  the  Uvea  of  tbe 
participants  over  and  above  the  more  readily 
measureable  rates  of  employment  and  d(d- 
lars  and  cents  spent  or  saved.  Tbe  effects  of 
tbe  project  tn  self-esteem,  the  ability  to 
handle  ones  own  problems,  the  attitude  of 
their  children  toward  school  and  woilc, 
ability  to  participate  In  community  life,  etc., 
must  all  go  unexplored. 

3.  Should  the  college  continue  with  such 
s  program? 

The  fact  remains  that  a  significant  portion 
of  tbe  adult  population  of  Stanislaus  County 
would  benefit  from  sucb  a  program  offered 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  college  currlclum. 
The  continuing  community  problems  of 
undereducatlon.  high  unemployment,  a  high 
rate  of  public  dependency,  rapid  mechanisa- 
tion of  seasonal  work  opportunities,  high 
mobility  of  lower  Income  groups,  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  milnority  groupe  would 
all  seem  to  Indicate  that  there  will  be  a  role 
for  the  college  to  play  for  many  years  to 
come.  Althougb  some  of  the  entry-level  vo- 
cational training  programs  are  fljidlng  thelr 
way  Into  the  on-going  curriculum  offered 
through  the  AdiUt  Division,  more  attentloa 
must  be  given  to  providing  this  type  of  vo- 
cational training  opp<vtunlty  for  tbe  adults 
of  this  area. 

Our  esperience  with  federal  funding,  de- 
scribed at  great  length  In  the  report,  would 
lead  us  to  reoocnmend  against  any  further 
attempt  to  depend  solely  on  federal  funds  to 
carry  on  this  responsibility  of  the  college, 
but  rather  to  Integrate  those  programs  which 
are  economically  feasible  Into  the  regularly 
financed  program  augmented  with  such  fed- 
eral ftmds  as  became  available. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  project,  the  col- 
lege has  been  called  upon  to  provide  a  greater 
scope  of  oommunity  services  In  such  work 
as  the  teacher  aid  training  program,  work 
In  migrant  labor  camps,  advisory  assistance 
to  various  community  groupe  working  on 
these  problems,  and  training  for  staff,  at 
Other  projects.  Several  staff  members  ban 
also  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  national 


training    institutes    as    consultants    or    In* 

structlonal  staff. 

4.  What  dlract  oootrlbutloo  to  Modasto 
Junior  College  has  this  i>roJect  nude,  if  any? 

With  all  of  the  headaches,  frustrations,  and 
problems  which  aooompanled  the  Multi-Oc- 
cupational Training  Project,  the  project  haa 
made  several  contributions  to  the  College 
and  Its  more  conventional  programs.  Some 
positive  contributions  which  have  been  made 
are  as  follows : 

(a)  Since  the  average  Junior  college  stu- 
dent la  different  from  thoee  who  attend 
other  segments  of  higher  education,  the  in- 
structional problems  faced  In  meeting  his 
needs  are  more  closely  related  to  those  of 
the  retraining  student  than  the  University 
transfer  etudent.  The  Incoming  student 
with  hia  problems  of  inadequate  basic  skllli. 
lack  of  direction,  poor  motivation  and  atti- 
tude toward  class  work,  and  non -involve- 
ment in  the  oonununity  world  around  him 
Is  aeen  regularly  In  the  large  percentage  of 
Junior  college  students  who  revolve  through 
the  Institution  each  semester  and  drift  away 
when   faced   with   failure. 

The  experimental  work  In  attitude  modi- 
fication, motivation,  the  solution  of  non- 
learning  problems  and  occupational  counsel- 
ing can  offer  much  food  for  thought  In  find- 
ing new  avenues  in  more  adequately  meet- 
ing tbe  needs  of  this  large  group  who  enter 
through  the  Institutions  front  door  each 
year  and  find  themselves  going  out  the  back 
door. 

{b)  The  development  ot  training  facilities 
and  staff  to  offer  abort  term  entry  level  train- 
ing for  students  who  cannot  qualify  fcr  voca- 
tional training  programs  requiring  more 
background  has  been  developed. 

(ct  Tbe  ooUege  has  been  able  to  develop  a 
reservoir  of  skilled  staff  upon  which  to  draw 
In  tbe  staffing  of  its  regular  programs. 

."niia  development  of  staff  Is  of  particular 
Importance  in  the  rapidly  growing  health 
occupations  area  where  teaching  staff  Is 
very  limited.  All  Indications  point  to  an 
Increased  effort  in  training  at  all  levels  of 
the  health  occupation.  Student  oriented 
staff  Is  a  necessity  for  any  degree  of  rea- 
sonable succeas. 

(d)  Some  facilities  have  been  developed 
at  little  or  no  ooet  to  the  ooUege  which  have 
allowed  for  the  development  of  regular  col- 
lege pro-ams  or  have  su^i^lemented  existing 
programs  such  as  the  Dental  Assisting  pro- 
gram, tbe  LVN  program.  Agricultural  me- 
chanlos,  etc  As  It  becomes  clearer  which  oC 
these  faciUltles  and  equipment  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  college,  tbe  extent  of  this  con- 
tribution will  be  more  evident. 

(e)  Tbe  college  has  been  able  to  develop  a 
reservoir  of  known  qualified,  and  available 
iilHSsiniiil  staff  which  Is  slowly  t}elng  Inte- 
grated into  the  regular  oflloee  ot  the  college. 

(/)  The  college  has  been  benefited  from  a 
consilderahle  amount  ot  assistance  by  work 
experience  trainees  particularly  In  the  custo- 
dial training  area. 

ig)  All  participating  staff  members  have 
grown  professionally  through  this  experience 
and  should  be  able  to  apply  this  growth  and 
new  insights  to  thedr  current  assignment  at 
Whatever  level.  All  have  been  stimulated  to 
broaden  their  areas  of  competency. 

(A)  The  larger  work  of  the  college  Is  better 
known  nationally  because  of  the  acHvlUes 
of  all  staff  personnel  throughout  the  state 
and  nation  in  the  Interpretation  of  this 
project.  Much  state  uid  national  attention 
bss  been  found  In  this  program. 

(i)  The  college  with  Its  oonununity  col- 
lege concept  has  straightened  tbe  concept 
that  there  really  can  be  an  open  door  policy 
with  spedflc  programs  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  particular  student  bodies  so  that 
these  can  expect  to  achieve  some  reasonable 
degree  c<  rucceas. 

(i)  Tlie  thousand  trainees  served  have  Mt 
a  close  identification  with  the  oc^lege  fcr  the 
first  time  In  their  Lives  and  hopefully  some 
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of  au  wUl  rub  off  on  (He  MpliaUonal  lerel 
of  tbelr  youngHtera. 

(kl  THe  »l3mtj  of  the  ooUeg*  to  darelop 
pracQal  program*  to  mMt  loc»l  niwta  h«» 
b«en  proven  to  local  6u»lnM«  and  iDjUMOry. 
The  tremendous  contaibutJon  of  adTleorT 
csmmltteM  In  program  <Je»elopment  ba» 
brought  the  coUege  e»en  ojoeer  to  lU  com- 
munity. > 

ToTjil.  cOHMUMiii    nrvoLvaMXHT 

The  project  «u  concel»e<i  and  developed 
by  rtafl  In  doae  concert  with  community 
agencies  under  advisement  of  an  overall  ad- 
visory committee.  As  a  result  the  total  com- 
munity was  aware  ot  the  program  and  It  be- 
came a  total  community  effort  with  the  col- 
lege serving  as  the  catalyst.  The  (act  that  Re- 
search results  show  such  a  high  degree  ol  suc- 
cess points  to  the  value  of  total  community 
involvement  In  planning  proceduree.  A  com- 
munity college  should  continue  to  empha- 
size programs  that  have  a  significant  and 
poeluve  effect  upon  the  citizens  and  orga- 
nluUonal  structure  which  they  are  prlvUeged 
to  serve. 


Yictnui  Protegteri  ni  Opcratiaa 
ApprecUlioa 
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DJ  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2J.  1967 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  banner  of  the  "Spring  Mobili- 
zation To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam," 
noisy  antiwar  proteeto  demorutratlon^ 
were  held  on  April  15  In  San  PranclKO 
and  New  York.  Mllllone  of  Americans 
throue^hout  thta  Nation  were  appalled  at 
the  mockery  of  the  twmlng  of  Old  Olory 
and  selective  service  draft  cards,  the 
carrying  of  Vletcong  flags,  and  the  utter- 
ances of  Inflammatory  and  grossly  dis- 
loyal statements  by  a  relatively  young 
group.  In  furtherance  of  their  alms, 
these  demonstrations  received  extended 
headline  treatment  and  worldwide  atten- 
Uon  as  reported  by  the  national  mas«- 
communlcations  media. 

Only   72  hours  later,   another  group 
numbering  slightly  less  than  100  In  all, 
Bsoembled  here  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 
In  a  highly  organized  manner,  they  were 
Instructed   to    report    to    the    Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  Without  the  bene- 
fit of  shoulder-length  hairdos  and  acrag- 
gly  beards,  and  having  in  common  with 
the  protesters  only  a  similarity  of  youth- 
fulness,  this  small  group  struggled  into 
the  Raybum  Building — some  on  stretch- 
ers and  some  In  wheelchairs,  others  aided 
and    supported   by    crutches    or   canes. 
These   were  VS.   marines   wounded  In 
Vietnam,  all  patients  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital.  Betuning  with  pride  In  their 
country  and  themselves,  they  were  in- 
vited to  Capitol  Hill  to  attend  a  congres- 
sional   reception    In    their    honor,    co- 
sponsored  by  Representatives  Bos  Ma- 
TH1A3.   Republican,    of    California,    and 
Jams   C.   Cokkah,  Democrat,   at   Cali- 
fornia, both  former  marines  themselves. 
Needless  to  say.  the  American  public  at 
large  and  the  aggreesora  In  Hanoi  and 
Peking   heard   very   Uttle,   if   anything, 
about   this  Informal   gathering  to  ex- 
press oongreaslanal  support  and  appncl- 


atton  for  those  who  made  great  personal 
SBCrlfloes  In  defense  of  freedom. 

Along  with  many  leaders  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  Invited  Congressmen,  mili- 
tary leaders,  dignitaries,  and  guests  to- 
taling some  400  in  all,  I  was  privileged 
and  honored  to  attend  this  reception.  I 
have  never  felt  more  humble  than  in  the 
presence  of  these  young  though  combat- 
hardened  marines.  And  If  they  are  a  rep- 
resentative sampling  of  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers of  this  great  Nation,  as  most  of  us 
know  truly  well  they  are,  then  we  can 
all  look  forward  to  the  future  with  con- 
fidence and  pride,  inspired  by  this  new 
breed  of  mature,  responsible,  and  deter- 
mined Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did 
not  point  with  equal  pride  and  recognize 
the  Individual  responsible  for  initiating 
this  reception  In  the  flrst  place,  one  who 
for  the  past  12  months  has  spearheaded 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  Ameri- 
can-action prtwrams  of  homefront  sup- 
port for  wounded  Vietnam  veterans.  His 
name  Is  James  E.  Mema  and  the  pro- 
gram that  he  originated  and  leads  as 
chairman  Is  called  Operation  Appre- 
ciation. 

Originally  a  native  of  Plermont.  N.Y., 
Jim  Mema  is  a  34-year-old  husband  and 
father,  who  spent  most  of  his  early  life 
in  Catholic  orphanages  In  Rockland 
County,  NY.,  along  with  five  brothers 
and  one  sister.  Two  weeks  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war  In  1950.  Jim. 
then  n.  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
saw  a  year  of  combat  duty  In  Korea  with 
the  5th  Marine  Regiment,  a  renowned 
unit  performing  admirably  In  Vietnam 
today.  After  completing  his  3-year  en- 
listment. Jim  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  financed  In  part  by  the  OI 
bill  and  a  parttime  job  cleaning  univer- 
sity dormitories.  He  also  found  time  to 
manaiie  the  university  varsity  basketball 
team  for  4  continuous  years.  In  addition 
to  meeting  his  future  wife  at  college,  Jim 
also  earned  a  BS.  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration In  lasi.  For  the  past  6 
years,  Jim  has  been  employed  as  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  at  the  O.S.  Patent 
Office  In  Washington. 

Launched  in  May  1966,  Operation  Ap- 
preciation is  a  continuing  aid  and  recre- 
ational program  sponsored  by  Jim's  Post, 
the  General  Douglas  MacArthur  Post. 
Catholic  War  Veterans.  USA.  Landover 
Hills.  Maryland,  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  all  of  the  Vietnam-wounded 
VS.  Marines  recuperating  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital.  Wlyn  the  program  be- 
gan there  were  only  some  50  wounded 
marines  at  Bethesda.  Today,  there  are 
three  times  that  number. 

Since  Its  Inception,  Operation  Appre- 
ciation. In  its  usual  quiet  fashion,  has 
arranged  21  different  fun-packed  events 
over  the  past  12  consecutive  months 
for  the  Bethesda-hospltalized  marines. 
These  events  and  activities  have  covered 
a  broad  spectrum  ranging  from  the  at- 
tendance of  the  patients  at  college  and 
professional  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
boxing,  and  lacrosse  games  to  the  staging 
of  variety  shows,  trip*  to  the  theater, 
picnics,  sports  banquets,  and  pizza 
parties. 

An  intensive  gift  drive  campaign  with 
many  local  and  national  biislneas  fliros 
was  f's"  undertaken  br  Jtm  Mema  and 


his  fellow  Douglas  MacArthur  Post 
members.  As  a  result,  the  marine  vet- 
erans were  presented  with  Innumerable 
gift  Items  such  as  stationery,  pens  and 
pencils,  magazines,  tie  cllpa,  razor 
blades,  razors,  shaving  lotions,  cigarette 
lighters,  games,  handkerchiefs,  candy, 
toothbrushes,  toothpaste,  and  combs. 
The  hospital  Itself  was  also  presented 
with  four  television  sets,  radios,  and 
electric  razors. 

Constantly  seeking  new  Ideas  and 
projects  to  amuse  and  entertain  the 
Bethesda-hospltallzed  marines,  Jim 
placed  a  long-distance  telephone  call  one 
night  not  too  long  ago  to  Joe  Garaglola. 
NBC  sportscaster  and  former  major 
league  baseball  player,  at  his  home  in 
Scarsdale,  NY.,  and  asked  him  to  pay  a 
cheerup  visit  to  the  patients.  Joe  en- 
thusiastically accepted,  even  adjusted  his 
schedule,  and  flew  to  Washington.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  highly  amusing  banter  of 
sports  stories.  Joe  Oaraglola  showed 
some  film  clips  from  previous  appear- 
ances on  national  television  shows. 
Garaglola  was  an  Instant  success  with 
the  patients.  On  another  occasion,  Jim 
and  his  associates  brought  about  one- 
third  of  the  players  from  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins  football  team,  led  by  such 
All-Pro  stars  as  Sam  Hull,  Sonny  Jur- 
gensen.  and  Bobby  Mitchell,  out  to  the 
hospital  to  visit  the  marines.  The  pa- 
tients are  still  talking  about  this  visit. 

Mr.  S[)eaker.  In  his  stirring  address  to 
the  Congress  on  April  28.  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  all  American  forces  In  Vietnam, 
remarked: 

When  a  lleld  commander  does  not  have  to 
look  over  hu  shoulder  to  see  whether  he  Is 
being  supported,  he  can  concentrate  oti  the 
battlefield  with  much  greater  assurance  of 
success. 
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He  further  stated: 

Backed  at  home  by  resolve,  confldenca. 
patience,  determlnatton  and  continued  sup- 
port, we  will  prevail  In  Viet  Nam  over  the 
Communist  aggressor. 

I  can  find  no  clearer  evidence  of  re- 
sponse to  General  Westmoreland's  re- 
quest for  homefront  support  than  in  the 
Operation  Appreciation  program  being 
conducted  by  the  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  Post  of  the  CathcUc  War  Vet- 
erans of  America. 


Ckristiaa     SdcKC     Mooitof     Sapperls 
PreserralioB  of  PUcataway  Park 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  HUCHEN 

or  UAftTIaAMD 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  19B7 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
spected Christian  Science  Monitor.  In  an 
editorial  on  May  20.  1967.  endorseB  the 
campaign  to  preserve  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon  across  the  Potomac  River 
at  Plscataway  Park.  Md. 

The  editorial  present*  concisely  the 
arguments  on  behiUf  of  thtt  effort.  It 
states: 


Tb3M  erlila  liu  oocumd  iug%  u  th» 
struggle  to  preurre  Um  orlflnai  ehAracter 
ot  ttM  ftraft  vtuidi  at  the  tbn«hoUl  of  succeas. 

We  are  Indeed  at  the  threshold.  It  Is 
up  to  the  Congrtas  to  carry  us  across.  The 
Tlew  from  Mount  Vemon  must  be 
preserved.  It  is  with  the  help  of  such 
respected  newspapers  as  the  Oirtstlan 
Science  Monitor  that  we  may  be  able  to 
tell  our  story  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  believe  as  we  do  that  this  view  Is  p&rt 
and  parcel  of  our  American  heritage. 

At  this  point  In  the  Ricord  I  Insert 
the  May  20  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  with  the  deepest 
appreciation: 

(Prom  the  CbrUUan  Science  Monitor,  May  30. 

1M7) 

Motnrr  VsaMoi*  Aojumr  Sitbttkbu 

or  ftll  historic  sltee  In  the  United  Btatea 
tberv  la  probftbly  none  more  treaaured  by 
t2ie  people  tban  Mouii't  Vernon.  The  bonxe  of 
the  nation'!  flnt  President  retains  almost  In- 
tact a  porUon  ot  the  acene  of  the  oountry'i 
youtti. 

Up  to  xkow.  the  Tlew  across  the  Potomac 
from  tbe  portleo  of  Oeorge  Waahlnyton's 
borne  and  gardezia  has  been  protected  fTom 
SQOdem  development.  But  at  this  mofuant 
the  future  at  this  view,  so  essential  to  the 
pfeserraBoa  ot  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Is  in  sertous  dan^r. 

Oocnmerdal  developen  are  exerting  power- 
ful preaaure  to  get  Ooogress  to  reverse  the 
acUon  which  tt  has  already  taken  to  save  It. 
^^ley  have  alznoat — but  not  quite — achlCTed 
tjhelr  purpose. 

This  ortsls  haa  occurred  Just  as  the  vtrug- 
gle  to  preserve  the  origlnAl  char&cter  c^  the 
area  atands  at  the  threshold  ot  success.  In 
19fll  Ootogrees  enacted  a  law  doftlffn«l  to  pro- 
tect in  perpetuity  the  other  ibore  ot  the 
Potomac  (known  as  Plscataway  Park)  by 
public  and  private  land  purchases. 

But  difficulties  aroee.  Land  values  went  up 
before  purchases  were  made.  More  money 
was  needed.  An  additional  amount  was  au- 
thorised by  the  Ooagr^as  but  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Oommlttee  has  now  denied  a 
request  for  Uie  funds.  And  meantime  the 
^hrea  becomes  ever  riper  for  "developmente." 
ihth  more  Intoreeta  ea«er  to  build. 

The  cane  hope  remaining  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Oommlttee  wlU  restore 
tte  authortated  funds  to  the  budget,  as  It 
has  the  power  to  do.  We  believe  most  Amefl- 
eaiw,  alerted  to  the  situation,  will  strongly 
support  B\icb  action  by  the  Senate  oommlt- 
tee. Tor  the  committee  to  do  so  would  be  io 
perform  a  patriotic  duty. 


Local  CoBtrol  of  Gau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHT 

or  >nw  TOBS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1967 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  we  can 
never  hope  to  solve  this  Nation's  grave 
and  growing  crime  problem  untU  sensible 
steps  are  taken  to  keep  firearms  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals. 

The  victims  of  Its  negligence  are  In- 
nocent citizens  and.  all  too  often,  the 
policeman  who  stands  between  them 
and  the  terror  that  crime  would  impose 
on  our  society. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  recently  com- 
zueated  In  an  editorial  about  a  police- 


man who  sou^t  to  question  a  suspect. 
The  ofScer  was  murdered  with  a  rifle, 
which  the  gunman  apparently  had  Uttle 
trouble  obt&tnlng.  The  editorial  Is  a  grim 
reminder  of  our  responsibilities  and  I 
Include  It  In  the  Rscokd  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

LocAi.  CONTSOL  OP  Guns 

Once  again  an  Innocent  man  has  paid  with 
his  life  for  the  dangerous  attitude  that 
equates  "freedom"  with  the  unrestricted 
ownerahlp  of  firearms.  A  MUwaukee  poUce- 
man  was  fatally  shot  through  a  closed  door 
by  a  man  he  sought  to  question.  poUce  say. 
The  weapon  was  a  high  powered  rifle.  The 
rifleman,  himself  cut  down  moments  later  by 
police  bullets,  bad  a  record  of  16  arrests  on 
charges  includli^  drunkenness  and  battery. 

In  Sacramento.  Calif-,  a  band  of  young 
men  wandered  about  the  state  capltol  bear- 
ing a  bristling  arsenal  of  loaded  rifles,  pistols, 
and  shotguns,  two  of  the  last  named  being 
sawed  off  models.  They  were  watohed  with 
Incredulity  by  corridor  crowds  Including 
groups  of  visiting  school  children.  Tlie 
armed  Intruders  came  to  protest  a  bill  re- 
strlcUng  the  carrying  of  loaded  weapons 
within  the  city  UmJU;  26  were  arrested. 

That  such  things  can  occur  in  1967.  In 
what  Is  supposedly  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced and  dvUlzed  society.  Is  Incredible. 
Can  strict  state  or  municipal  laws  help  curb 
this  ileadly  "freedom"?  In  a  recent  Saturday 
Review  article.  Can  Bakal  tells  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  adopted  a  stiff  law  two  years  ago 
to  retrulate  the  purchase  of  riflea,  shotguns 
and  hand  guns.  In  Ka  flrst  18  months. 
Bakal  says,  the  law  prevented  110  convicted 
criminals  from  buying  guns — locaUy.  Among 
them  were  26  burglars.  13  robbers,  23  persons 
convicted  of  aggravated  assault,  6  dope  ad- 
dicts, 2  rapists  and  2  murderers. 

The  >oker  In  all  this,  as  Bakal  himself 
admits,  Is  that  anybody  bent  on  getting  a 
gun  has  only  to  cross  Into  a  more  hospitable 
jurisdiction  to  buy  It. 

It  Is  even  more  disturbing  to  contemplate 
the  ugly  potential  of  main  order  gun  sales. 
Unable  to  buy  a  g\in  acroas  the  counter.  In 
his  ooauniinlty  or  elsewhere,  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  stop  any  child,  crackpot,  drunk  or 
criminal  from  putting  his  check  or  money 
order  In  the  mall  and  ordering  a  firearm  tn 
perfect  anonymity  from  a  mall  order  gun 
dealer. 

The  first  and  absolutely  essential  step  Is 
to  apply  firm  federal  oontrols  to  the  Inter- 
state traffic  In  mall  order  firearms.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  state  and  municipal  controls 
become  meanlngf  uL 


A  State  RepresestatiTe'i  Concern  for  the 
Faraer 


Mr.  DeOroat  comes  from  the  rural  area 
of  Lake  Park,  Minn.,  and  serves  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  house  agriculture  com- 
mittee and  Is  a  member  of  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  livestock  committee.  He  Is  close 
to  the  farmer,  sees  his  needs  and  his 
problems. 

Without  objection,  I  insert  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  commend 
his  views  to  all  who  would  be  concerned 
about  the  future  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  DeOroat  has  also  submitted 
his  views  to  the  President. 
Hon.  Oom  I^amoen, 
/fou«e  of  RepreMentativcs. 
House  Office  Butbting, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Odin:  The  agriculture  situation  con- 
tinues to  grow  more  depressing.  The  markets 
for  farm  products  face  greater  competition 
from  synthetics  and  foreign  imports  and 
monetary  costs  continue  to  increase,  but  the 
prices  received  continue  to  decline.  Many 
farm  operators  have  become  frightened  and 
emotionally  distressed  and  the  farm  com- 
munities are  suffering  seriously. 

We  recognise  that  the  present  war  situa- 
tion, in  which  we  are  Involved.  Is  a  great 
contributing  factor  to  these  conditions,  and 
also  that  the  farm  problems,  basically,  were 
created  by  political  ambitlonlsts.  This  has 
forced  the  farm  family  deeper  and  further 
into  the  state  of  fear  and  hopelessness. 

I  realise  that  tlie  greater  portion  of  these 
problems  have  been  created  for  the  sake  of 
developing  political  philosophies  and  goals, 
and  that  the  farmer  has  been  the  victim. 
However,  this  will  not  provide  the  solution 
and.  therefore.  It  behooves  ui  to  search  for 
su^eetlons  to  be  applied  as  a  positive  solu- 
tion to  the  agricultural  problem  tn  general. 
If  we  sincerely  feel  that  agriculture  is  a 
basic  segment  of  our  economy,  then  we  must 
Tffoblblt  advocating  the  use  of  synthetic 
food  products  by  our  government  officials. 
we  must  control  and  provide  greater  produc- 
tion facilities  in  the  field  of  research,  ma- 
chine manufacturing,  servlcas.  etc.  I  also 
firmly  believe  that  we  should  provide  agri- 
culture with  special  flnance  considerations, 
meaning  that  the  farmer  should  be  able  to 
borrow,  for  i^rlculture  production,  at  the 
toweat  possible  Interest  rates,  based  on  the 
aame  progrun  as  P.H.A.,  R.E.A.'s  and  other 
service  Uidustrles  org&nleed  or  developed  to 
serve  the  agricultural  economy  of  our  nation 
and  should  receive  the  same  taxing  prlorlcles. 
I  know,  and  I  am  sure  you  know.  If  posi- 
tlvs  corrective  steps  are  not  taken  in  the 
near  future,  we  face.  In  thla  world  today,  a 
very,  very  serious  prc^lem  If  our  agricultural 
Institution  continues  to  deteriorate. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Pkakk  H.  DeGkost, 
State  Representative. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or  icnrHKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  May  23,  19S7 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington scene  nnd5  many  so-called  experts 
who  speak  out  from  time  to  time  on  the 
subject  of  American  agriculture.  Perhaps 
most  can  be  characterized  by  one  com- 
mon fault:  the  sr>eakers  or  writers  too 
often  are  too  far  removed  from  the  actual 
scene  to  be  able  to  put  the  problems  of 
our  farmers  In  proper  perspective. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  H.  DeGroat.  a  representa- 
tlre  to  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature. 


The  SsB  FcBpe  Dhrision  of  die  Ccatral 
Valle7  Project 


KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 


Di  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAnTES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  lit? 

Mr.  ODBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attentioo  of  my 
colleagues  California  Assembly  Joint 
Resolution  10,  relative  to  the  San  Felipe 
division  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 
This  proposed  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
project  Till  be  of  great  benefit  to  cen- 
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, ,  _   ...  _,. .  ,,  ,v,.  .„Ki„.  „f  H  R  MM*  not  only  to  hear  their  boM  talk  »bout  absolutely   DO   QUUtiOn   of   the   l38Ue   Of 

i^Sf^TT^.^;?t^^^^^nThJ^HotS  S^  r.rm  program.,  but  ai«.  to  ,.t  pep  church-state  In  the  various  States,  be- 

^'JS^J'.^^.US^  ?r\/SS.^t2^  *»!'»  «">»  ""  ■^""'•■«  Humphre,   «.<!  ^ause  the  money  ha«  flowed  through  . 

and  8.  IHl  introduced  \n  the  Senatedy  p^,j„t  johnMn  wmMif.  pybUc  agency,  and  there  has  been  no 

the  Honorable  Thomm  H.  Kucbil.  The  t^,  ^^scs  committeemen  u*  th«  omaau  J;,,)^„n  nf  thi  involvement  of  a  States 

California    State    Legislature    provides  m  charge  of  ,uimim.tenng  .t  the  rt.t«  l.».i  ??!!u?X_  nrohlWtkiTu^e  ^ 

evidence  of  Its  fuU  support  of  the  Ban  the  croj  control  program,  which  pay  farm-  consUtutlon  prohibiting  the  use  M  sucn 

Felloe    project    to    adopting    Assembly  er.  .bout  4  buuon  dollar,  in  .ubaicue.  an-  funds  through  the  public  school  author- 

TnlnTRe^o^utlon  No  10  Uie  text  of  Whlch  nually.   The    admlnHtratlon.   however,   con-  Itles.  And  the  authorities  on  education. 

Joint  Resoluuon  no.  lu.  ine  text  oi  wiuci.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  adminutrator..  „  I  understand,  have  endorsed  the  man- 

(oUows.  and  no  Moner  had  they  MTHed  in  Washing-  ner  In  which  this  has  been  operated,  and 

AuiMai.T   Joiirr  BasoLOTtoM    lo  ^^  ^j^^  ,^   Freeman  told  them  he  wanted  ^^    y^^j    ,(    ^as   been   operated    to   the 

Joint  reaoluoon.  relaUM  to  the  San  Felipe  tjiem  to  .tage  a  militant  battle  agalnat  thoee  j^mnigte  satisfaction  of  all  parties  In- 

OlvuloD  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  ^no  Mek  to  end  the  program,  they  admin-  .  Ij 

Wbereaa,    It   I.   the   purpoee   of   the   Ban  later.  Mo.t  crltlca  of  the«  program.,  the  mc-  j,                  ^f  j  ^^  tj,e  amendment  of 

Felipe    Diviaion.    Central    '»"«y    7°^'-  "^,^'^-f„'  ^J^^^„  but  among  thf  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  correctly, 

SS».SL''  a'Sd-'^m'umc.'^'^anr md'.^'X  r.^'fJ^Z'^^: SZ^.  t^^>n.  pr,..den?  and  I  will  state  that  I  have  read  It  very 

«S  .uODlt«  co^nrat^  of  Brii  and  wild-  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed.r»Uon.  the  carefully,   under  the  new  plan  It  Would 

Ufe  re»urce.    and  enhancement  of  outdoor  nation',    biggest   farm   organization,    which  ^3^  u^  money  Into  the  State  and  the 

recreauon   opportunltlea   within   the  Coun-  wanu  to  end  the  wheat  ">■>"»;>  *^'' P"'  SUte  would  promulgate  the  plan. 

Ue.  of  Santa  Clara.  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz  grama,  and  Rep.  Thoma.  B.  Curtis  [K^MOJ.  j^  Chairman,  I  respect  the  knowledge 

■"^"e^eT Se"-opo«d  San  Fel.p.  0.vl.U.n  ^.  '^^tJ^^'^^^r.^'d^X^^^^oZ  '>J^^^^<^^J^^  jj-   York    with 

rrl"1inTu,S'sS"rtw'^"^^r  J^'.".o1Jd-  '^.^Z-'^^r.^^T,  l^^  ^o^-^Oi^t 'S^'^oiul  m'e^'^^t  onoe 

SS  Jr  P^ln^iSS^  J^M^ea    an"  and  the  billion.  It  dollar,  of  federal  fund,  the    funds   are   brought   into   the   State 

«n    bv   rewon   of   It.  location,  harmonlM  that  would  be  Mved  could  be  better  directed  treasury,    and    become    State    funds    BS 

with  and  a»l.t  the  SUte  of  CalUomla'.  wa-  toward  «uch  thing,  a.  foreign  food  aid  or  ^^     ^^^^    jhey    will    come    under    the 

ter  DUn-  and  balancing  the  budget.                   ,.    ,    ..     .  Church-state  prohibition  In  the  ConsU- 

Vfiere...  The  report  r««mmending  the  -^'f^f  "°""'f  f ,  '  °,!i"!rf  °^1^.™  tutlon.  Just  as  they  would  In  the  majority 

project  ha.  now  been  cleared  at  all  po<»lble  100.000  full  and  f"  ""% '•*'."^^""?;  of  the  State  consUtutlons  In  this  Coun- 

\UL ■"fJ^I^TnToi-ISS'^LJ^o^'tre  ^ ;ia7dr^";oS'd"pe''nI  Z^^TS^^^^  try.  and  therefore  It  become. a  real  ques- 

nni^  Sl^T^uSget  BuJ»u  ^hTs^t.  o!  S  government  'farm  programs.  By  urging  tlon,  and  the  settlement  of  such  a  ques- 

cl?i^n!a  Tnd    U   reooSl^ndrt    fa.or.bl,  thoi  .mpIoy«i  to  wage  a  militant  battle  In  tlon  as  to  the  use  of  such  pubUc  funds  In 

M  thT  Conjwe«  br  the  pre«.nt  admlnl.tr.-  behall  of  the  progranru.,  the  Mcretary  U  ca.1-  nonpublic  schools  could  not  be  resolved 

Son    now    Uierelore   b.  It  mg  them  In  the  role  of  propagandUto  and  ^^  ^^g  pederal  level,  but  would  have  to 

Raolvtd  by  the  Asatmbly  and  Senate  0/  lobbyist.  .Mlgned  to  promote  their  own  MU-  ^    fought    out^-and    I    emphasize    that 

(A»  Stale  0/  cli/omKi.  (olniiy,  That  the  '°"7".»«  """'/"r' .!!?*,^' »..  „iu™  u  term— at  the  State  level. 

LegUlature  of  the  State  of  California  reapect-  Yet  the   secretary   can   tag  hla  crlUc.   a.  ^^  SCHEDER.  I  will  agree  that  where 

fully    memorialise,   the   Prealdent   andthe  demagog..      _^_^^_^^  ^^^    ^^    CommlngUng    of    Ftederal    and 

congre«  of  the  o°"^'*J~  "  cT^in  State  funds  there  Is  serious  doubt  In  my 

c^J^%r.y°^ririt,^u^a  "iir^  EU„.o,.ry  and  Sec.ndar,  Ea,c.«..  ^l-^T^:^Z,^:,<^T^T.^i 

Resolved  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  A.-  Amendi»e«b  of  1967  vantage  of  tlUe  HI. 

Mmbiy  1.  directed  to  tranmnit  copie.  of  thu                                  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chalr- 

reeolutlon  to  the  Prealdent  and  vice  Preal-  SPEECH  man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

dent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  ^^  ~^^  CHAIRMAN.  The  tUne  of  the  gen- 

of   tJie   Hou»   of   Repr»entaOve.,    w   toe  iamcc  U    crUCITm  tleman  has  expired. 

Chairmen  of  the  Commltteea  of  the  Senate  HON.   JAMtO  M.   M.nE.UtK  „     CAHEY  Mr  Chairman  I  ask  that 

:SS  '^^^'J^t^^TTe^^^l.'^Td  o,  Kkw  roa.  the  gentleman'  In  the  weU  be  recognl«d 

ReonoentaUTe  from  CalUomla  In  the  Con-  TO  THE  HOOSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES  for  2  additional  minutes. 

gr,S.  of  the  united  State..  Momte»,  Mat  22.  1967  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  state 

■  mujuuxy,  jiia»  <.t,      o  ^^  genUcman  from  Kentucky  te  In  con- 


The   Houae   In   Committee   of   the   Whole 


trol  of  the  time. 


b  Takes  Oat  To  Kmw  Om 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


r-corid^r^tS^-thf  ^  7hT  ^»rt^  j*r.  ^^^^^  i^^^^  ,e5«-^ 

atrengthen  and  Improve  program,  of  aaalat-  knlnutes    to    the    genUeman    from   New 

anoe  for  elementary  and  Mcondary  educa-  York. 

tlon  by  extending  authority  toe  allocaUon  Mrs.   GREEN   Of  Oregon.  Mr.   Chalr- 

of  fund,  to  b«  used  for  education  of  Indian  man,   will   the   gentleman  yield   fcr   a 

"  •     _i»^«...«<»>          chUdren   and   children   In   overwa.  depend-  correction? 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI         enu  «booU  of  tn.  Department  of  Defense,  j^    8CHEOER.   I   would  be   glad   to 

„  u^.^                            Sa^'S-^-JL  r^gr^Ty' pUd4"^r  yield,  but  I  only  have  1  "-"ute  more- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES          „£.   for    comprehenalse    educational   plan-  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  vehicle  ttiat 

Tiifjufaii    Mav  23    I9S7                        "l"*'  ""•  ^^  Improving  programa  of  educa-  has  worked  well. 

"'  '  .^  .  Uoo  for  the  handicapped,  to  Improve  au-  j  (,j^yg  ^  jgtt^r  from  the  U.S.  CathoUc 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  thorlty  for  .Miatance  to  Khooi.  In  federally  conference  In  which  they  say 
obvious  under  the  maladministration  impacted  area,  and  area,  .ufferlng  a  major  convinced  that  changing 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  di«.ter:  and  for  other  purpoee..  riue  ra  «  i^i^STby  iSr.  GMSN  wSu^^ 
that  the  Nation's  farmers,  consumers,  j^^  CAREY.  Mr.  Chaitman.  will  the  reeult  In  the  diminution,  and  m  Kime 
and  activities  related  to  agriculture  are  gentleman  yield?  state,  poeelbiy  the  termlnauon  of  mtvIcb. 
all  .suffering.  It  is  also  evident  that  Sec-  j^^  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  for  children  in  private  Khool.. 
retary  Freeman  Is  a  poUUclan  first  and  ^^  ^^  answer  the  question  of  my  col- 
an  administrator  second.  The  Chicago  jj,  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  would  jgague  from  New  York,  we  have  a  ma- 
Tribune  points  this  out  in  the  following  j^^j  ^^J^  ^  divert  my  colleague  from  New  chine  that  was  sculptured  primarily  to 
editorial  which  appeared  In  this  mom-  y^^^  ^n  this  very  Important  point.  chart  new  byways  and  highways  toward 
Ing's  editton:  j  ^o  understand  how  the  church-state  creative,  Itinovatlve  approaches  toward 
It  Tasxa  Oii»  TO  Know  Oi««  Issue  could  becom*  Involved,  and  I  tm-  resolving  the  desparate  educational  de- 
Once  again  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free-  derstand  that  mention  of  this  has  been  privation  of  our  children.  Let  us  get  on 
man  ha.  .ummoned  hi.  top  pafroiler.  In  the  raised  during  my  absence  from  the  floor,  with  It,  let  us  give  the  municipalities  and 
^;r^^«  ,^^'?S^en"''t^iSr  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  question-  the  State,  of  our  country  a  chance  to 
^'^SJTill^r^^^^^n^,^  I  repeat,  there  is  no  question  that  as  the  use  this  «cellent  machinery  th^  we 
got  a  free  three-day  Junket  at  taipayera'  ei-     title  has  been  operated  there  has  been  have  created  for  them  to  make  slgniflcant 
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improvementa  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion they  Qger  our  ehUdren. 

(Mr.  SCHBUKR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

Arixoaa's  Implojmtfl  Scrncc  ea  lis  Toes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AEXZOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TueMdatf,  May  2S,  19S7 

Mr.  XJDAXJL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  age 
of  rapid  change,  il  public  agencies- 
many  of  them  eetabUflhed  years  ago— 
are  too  slow  to  adapt  to  new  conditions 
they  cannot  do  the  iob  for  which  they 
were  established. 

In  Arizona  we  have  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  top  State  employ- 
ment services.  This  Federal-State  part- 
nership has  developed  a  close  working 
relationship  with  Job  acekers.  employers, 
school  officials,  and  civic  leaders  In  every 
community.  Arizona  State  Employment 
Service  has  shown  imagination  and  vigor 
In  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  chang- 
ing demands  of  Its  varied  clientele. 

Some  of  the  services  to  employers  be- 
yond recruitment  of  workers  are  spelled 
out  in  the  March-April  1967  edition  of 
Etoployment  Service  Review.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  current  programs  of  employer  In- 
stitutes, of  farm  labor  information  and 
motivation,  and  to  a  proposal  to  com- 
puterize the  inventory  of  available  em- 
ployees. The  article  by  Charles  H.  Lock- 
hart,  public  relations  officer  of  the  serv- 
ice, fc^ows: 
EupLoTax  SnvicxB  Betond  RxonrmcNT 

<By  CtaarlM  H.  Lockhart) 
WLtb  rftpld  population  growth  uid  almost 
ln(T«(Uble  economic  eip&nslon  in  Arizona 
during  the  past  two  d«cadee.  employers  con- 
■ld«r  ftocurate.  dvt&Ued.  manpower  Lufonna- 
Uoa  an  wientlal  ingredient  in  planning  for 
the  future. 

Requesta  for  tbl«  type  of  Information  have 
alnvoBt  Uivarlabl;  preceded  large  expanalona 
by  preaent  employers  or  location  of  new  em- 
ployers in  the  State.  This,  In  mo«t  Inatanoes. 
required  extensive  work  by  looal  offlces  and 
the  research  staff  of  the  State  office. 

Porm«r)y.  tachnlquee  i»ed  to  provide  this 
Information  have  Included  surveys  o*  start- 
ing wages  paid  by  employers  and.  In  aeventl 
Inatances.  complete  eoonomlc  base  studies  of 
areas  In  the  State. 

Technique*  now  used  to  describe  available 
manpower  range  from  houaehold  surveys  of 
the  Job  market  area  to  m&lllng  availability 
questionnaires  to  households  within  a  com- 
muUng  area.  On  occasion,  newspaper  adver- 
tisements have  also  been  used  to  solicit 
replies  and  Information  about  the  latent 
skills  available.  The  Research  Unit  Is  now 
developing  plans  for  placing  applicant  In- 
formation on  computers  in  a  perpetual  In- 
ventory, which  will  ^eatly  reduce  the  volume 
of  work  In  meeOng  specific  request*. 

Good  Dommunlcatlons  between  the  Em'* 
ployment  Service,  employers,  and  pubUc  and 
private  InatltuUons  serving  employers  sre 
an  eaaenttal  part  of  this  program.  The  Arl- 
sona  State  &nployment  Service  has  main- 
tained close  working  relauons  with  Oovem- 
ment  agencies,  and  private  groupa  Interested 
In  eoonomlc  development.  Including  cham- 
bers  of   oommercc,   railroads.   uUUty   oocn- 


panlM.  and  banks  tbrougbout  the  3t*u  The 
oanild«DCe  axul  aaslstance  of  these  groups 
make  It  possible  for  us  to  provide  an  increas- 
ingly coeanlngful  eervlc«  to  tbe  Sta^telB  em- 
[rioyen  within  Hm  llmlUtions  of  exlsUng 
stafllng. 

AiKither  method  of  tatlafylng  employer 
needs  with  limited  staff  has  been  through 
eoiployer  inatltutee.  We  condxict  these  in- 
vtltutaa  on  a  semiannual  basis  In  Phoenix 
and,  when  necessary,  in  other  parte  of  the 
State, 

Emphasis  Is  placed  on  employers'  use  of 
Job  analysU  and  especially  lu  Importance  In 
Job  evaluation. 

Oonsldarable  time  Is  spent  in  roundtahle 
dlscuaslons  of  common  manpower  problems, 
how  such  problems  were  resolved,  and 
unusual  ways  In  which  Job  analysis  tech- 
niques have  been  applied.  The  institutes 
have  started  an  exchange  of  ideas,  services. 
and  Information  between  employer*  and  the 
Employment  SM-vlce.  Additional  Interest  Is 
created  by  the  use  of  guest  experts  In  the 
field  of  wa^  and  salnry  admlnlstratton.  man- 
agement consulting,  or  personnel  peycholofy. 

Now  there  are  new  efforts  to  resolve  per- 
sonnel problems  associated  with  an  older, 
agrarian  Arleona. 

Our  Farm  Section  worked  to  InsUll  in  the 
farmworker  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
employer  and  also  to  induce  farmers  to  make 
efforu  to  retain  workers  referred  to  them. 
Recently,  lettuce  growers  arranged  to  keep 
employed  the  highly  skilled  lettuce  workers 
they  had  recruited  and  trained  and  to  move 
them  from  area  to  area  and  Slate  to  State. 

The  problem  of  high  turnover  In  other 
groups  sUU  remained.  One  method  used  In 
the  Yuma  cantaloupe  harvest  was  the  devel- 
opment of  a  13-page  booklet  for  workem  cov- 
ering matters  In  which  mlsuivderstanding  had 
arisen  In  the  past — Job  conditions,  bousing, 
health,  wages,  and  hours.  In  addition,  the 
local  office  farm  ropreaentatlve  met  every 
inter-  and  Intrastate  buaload  of  workers  at 
the  farmer's  camp  and,  working  with  the 
company  foreman,  he  Informed  workers  of  all 
conditions  of  employment  and  gave  them  a 
chance  to  ask  questions.  Workers  were  in- 
formed by  the  foreman  what  they  might 
expect  from  the  farmer.  The  foreman  also 
gave  work  Instructions  at  that  time  so  they 
might  be  translated  into  Spanish  for  Spanish- 
American  workers.  The  farm  representative 
again  contacted  workers  In  the  field. 

Employers  receiving  special  services  Indi- 
cate that  better  wOTking  relauons  with  both 
agricultural  and  nonagrlcultural  employers 
result,  and.  in  many  cases,  placement  activi- 
ties Increased  accordingly. 

The  current  success  of  the  programs  dis- 
cussed confirms  our  belief  that  employers  are 
very  cooperative  In  learning  to  help  them- 
selves through  using  the  services  of  the  Arl- 
aona  State  Employment  Service.  However, 
we  also  recognize  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  such  areas  as  helping  employers  bet- 
ter utilize  existing  manpower  through  Job 
restricting  and  modification  of  hiring  speci- 
fications, encouraging  reetructuring  of  staff 
assignments  for  more  efficient  utilization  of 
worker  skUla,  and  conducting  recruitment 
drives  to  attract  persons  not  in  the  work 
force. 


headllnea  and  draw  great  attention  on 
the  front  pages  and  televlaion  sets  of  the 
Nation. 

The  fact  that  these  incidents  are  con- 
trary to  the  devotion,  sacrifice  and 
loyalty  of  a  vast  majority  of  Americans 
Is  often  obscured  by  the  over  onphasis 
on  the  sensational,  irresponsible  actions 
of  a  few. 

The  Indianapolis  SUr  published  an 
editorial  on  May  19  which  brings  Into 
focus  the  true  quality  of  the  American 
spirit  as  illustrated  in  the  service  to  hla 
coimtry  of  a  Nebraska  soldier. 

This  excellent  editorial,  written  by  Mr. 
WUliam  Bennett,  typifies  the  American 
attitude  In  a  far  more  accurate  fashion 
tiian  the  flag  and  draft-card  burners. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
have  the  opportunity   to  examine  this 
fine  editorial,  imder  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  it  in  the  Ricord. 
The  article  follows : 

Thk  Quaxjtt  or  Mekct 
PFC.  Albert  Hamburg  of  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 
feared  be  eoiUd  not  re-enllst  at  S5  after  serv- 
ice in  Korea,  Oermany  and  Japan.  So  he  en- 
listed imder  the  name  of  his  aO-year-<dd 
brother,  Howard. 

Hamburg  said  his  secret  was  revealed  when 
he  tried  to  get  his  cffders  changed  so  he  could 
go  to  Vietnam  instead  of  Oermany  where  he 
had  been  assigned. 

"Since  that  war  started.  I  wanted  to  come 
over  here  to  fight  and  to  find  out  the  truth 
of  what  is  going  on  here.  This  war  seemed  to 
pull  me  over  here,"  Hamburg  said. 

In  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  he  wrote.  "There 
are  pM^e  who  face  Jail  for  refusing  to  serve 
and  fxht  m  Vietnam,  but  I  face  Jail  for  want- 
ing to  fight  and  wanting  to  oome  to  Vlei- 
nam." 

His  efforte  were  successful.  He  has  been 
serving  with  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division  In 
Pleiku.  Vietnam 

PPC.  Hamburg's  fdlgbt  is  reminiscent  of 
the  story  of  President  Abraham  Uncoln  who 
pardoned  a  young  soldier  sentenced  to  be  shot 
because  he  feU  asleep  at  hla  sentry  poet.  The 
law  was  the  law  but  Uncoln  had  that  quality 
of  mercy  which  saw  beyond  the  immediate 
fact. 

The  law  is  the  law  also  in  the  Hamburg 
case.  PPC.  Hamburg  should  be  tried,  accord- 
ing to  law.  by  a  military  cotirt  on  the  fraudu- 
lent enlistment  charge. 

But  then  we  hope,  most  fervently,  that  he 
will  be  pardoned  by  Prealdent  Johnson — an- 
other President  in  whom  the  quality  of  mercy 
Uvea.  Then  this  soldier  can  do  what  the  heart 
and  conscience  teU  blm  he  must  do.  senrc 
his  nation. 


Tbe  Qsafity  of  Mercy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  nvDuMA 
IN  TBI  HOCSB  OP  RKPRBSENTA'nVES 

mcnlay,  Mat  23,  1967 

Mr.  ROODEBUSH.  Mr.  S{>eakeT,  dur- 
los  Uieae  days  unpatriotic  acts  catch  tbe 


Farmer  HEW  Secretary  Foliom  Supports 
Eiemeatarr  and  Secoaiiar;  Edacation 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MlCHintH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVBB 

Tuetdat,  Mat  23,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Micblgan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wa<  delighted  to  read  the  statement  of 
Marlon  B.  Polaom.  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
President  Eisenhower.  In  support  of  ex- 
tendlns  tbe  program  authorised  by  the 
Elementary   and   Secondary   Education 
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Act  In  Its  present  fonn  and  In  oppooltion 

to  alternative  proposals. 

Inasmuch  aa  many  of  our  oolle««:ue« 
may  not  have  read  former  Secretarr 
Polaom's  statement.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude It  aa  part  of  my  remarks  at  tbla 
point  In  the  Rscord: 

I  vould  fATor  extcndlnf  present  FBd«rU 
Aid  Program  rather  than  adopting  new  pro- 
posal. In  view  ol  unauoc««sfu)  tttorla  o£ 
Sanator  T&ft  nl  IMS.  Prealdent  Elsenhower 
In  1966,  1»&6  and  1957.  and  President  Ken- 
nedy to  obtain  generxLl  edueatlonal  a.ld  l«f:ia- 
lAtilon,  I  consider  it  fortunate  that  Congreae 
anally  agreed  upoQ  the  19fl5  Act  deelgned  to 
h«lp  disadvantaged  children  with  funds  dis- 
tributed on  bftsle  at  low  Income  famlUea. 

It  would  be  unlortxinate  to  change  so  aoou 
the  program  air«ad7  helping  many  schools 
and  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
agreement  on  another  [iroposal.  While  I  gen- 
erally favor  coneoUdatliig  categorical  aid 
grant*  into  broader  programs  to  give  state* 
more  leeway,  usual  arguments  do  not  apply 
here  because  all  Atates  need  more  funds  for 
educating  the  disadvantaged  and  rederal 
grants  represent  only  small  portion  at  total 
expenditures.  Bochevter  School  Board  rap- 
ports oontinuatlon  prceent  program. 

Regards. 

Uabiom  H.  nn.soM. 
Former  Secretary  of  HSW  under  Presi- 
dent SiMenhotoer. 


Newport  Newi  (Va.)  Dulr  Preti  Endorses 
SaTUf  tbc  View  From  Mooat  Vernon 


have  lived  up  to  their  end  of  the  agreement 
by  ooOLinlttlng  valuable  property  covering 
about  1.000  acres.  But  now  the  arrangement 
Is  In  danger  of  sliding  into  oblivion. 

The  House  Appropriations  Oonutdttee,  In 
ofT-handed  fashion,  has  cut  off  the  $2.1 
mlUlOD  needed  to  oomplete  federal  purchase 
of  1.000  acres  as  pork  land.  Unless  thU  In- 
acUon  Is  rectified  by  August,  It  will  be  too 
late  to  do  so.  for  then  the  private  acreage 
win  revert  to  Its  original  owners  If  the  park 
hasn't  become  a  reality.  And  half  a  year  later 
that  rolling  expanse  of  greenery  will  have 
water  and  sewer  services  suct^  as  can  only 
lead  to  such  property  development  sa  Oeorge 
Washington  never  envisioned.  These  who 
have  seen  how  rapidly  Washington's  suburbs 
are  moving  out  Into  the  countryside  can 
well  understand  the  urgency  ctf  tha  need  for 
speedy  action. 

There  U  one  hope  remaining.  The  SenaU 
Approprlatlorm  Oommlttee  can.  If  It  so  de- 
sires, restore  the  (3.7  millioo  to  the  budget 
of  the  Department  ot  the  Interior  for  ths 
next  fiscal  year  and  If  Senate  approval  fol- 
lows perhaps  tha  House  can  be  persuaded 
to  reconsider. 

It  Is  true  that.  wt*h  a  war  going  on,  thers 
Is  ipeclal  need  for  economizing  on  the  part 
of  Congress  so  far  as  other  demsinds  on  the 
taxpayers'  funds  are  concerned.  But  Mount 
Vernon  Is  one  of  our  foremost  national 
shrines,  and  tb*  view  across  ths  Potomac 
t^  an  Intrinsic  part  of  Its  beauty  and  his- 
torical connotations.  Can  w*  afford  as  a 
nation  to  let  sprawling  urban  ugllnon  take 
over  that  part  at  our  national  herttage? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 


or   MAKTUUn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TueMdag.  Maw  23.  1907 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr    Speaker,  another 
leading    newspaper    haa    J  olned    In    the 
campaign  to  save  the  view  from  Mount 
Vomon. 

The  Newport  Newa,  Va..  Daily  Preaa 
in  an  editorial  on  May  17, 19<n,  states: 

Moiint  VeraoQ  Is  one  of  our  foremast  na- 
tional shrines,  and  the  vUrw  across  the  Po- 
tomac Is  an  intrinsic  part  of  Its  beauty  and 
historical  connotations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  have  been  trying 
to  convince  the  Congress  that  this  view 
must  be  preserved  at  Plscataway  Park 
deeply  appreciate  the  editorial.  It  carrlea 
to  still  more  Americans  the  story  we  are 
trying  to  tell  on  behalf  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non estate. 

I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Rzcokji  the 
Newport   News,   Va.,   Dally    Press   edi- 
torial of  May  17, 1967: 
(From  the  Newport  News  Dally  Prc«,  May 
17,  l»e71 
TWB  Tmv  Flow  Momrr  Vaait  oh 

The  view  acrosa  the  Potomac  Blvcr  from 
Mount  Vernon  has  thus  far  been  preserved 
In  much  the  same  state  of  scenic  beauty  as 
when  George  Washington  admired  that 
Maryland  sboreltna  well  over  a  oenCury  and 
■  baU  ago.  But  unless  Congress  turns  back 
the  threat  of  miTwlTT  orbeji  development  to 
that  vista.  It  will  not  remain  beautifully 
unspoiled  for  long. 

Oongr—s  half  a  doasn  yewa  ago  agreed  to 
assist  on  a  matching  bssla  those  prtvate 
mtvsats  t2ia«  had  alnady  bestirred  thsm- 
Mtvw  for  tbia  projKt.  Almost  aoo  tntflvldual 
laDduwuMS  and  two  non-proAt  f  oundatloa* 


PresUcat.  Natira  Honor  Snail  BatiBeii- 
mea,  FoondatioB  of  Oar  Free  Enterprise 
Systea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBLS 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  'laMMaBaEa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesdoy.  Mai/  23,  1997 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spealter, 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  vital 
and  Indispensable  role  which  small  busi- 
ness plays  In  our  economy  and  In  our  na- 
tional life.  Small  business  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  seedtied  of  competition  and  crea- 
tivity. 

It  Is  therefore  fSttlng  and  appropriate 
that  Pi^fild^it  Johnson  has  designated 
this  we^  as  Small  Business  Week  and 
has  urged  that  our  small  businessmen 
be  recognized  and  honored  for  their 
great  contributions  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  to  our  freedom  and  liberty. 

On  this  occasion  I  want  to  salute  our 
Small  Bu.<dnes8  Administration — the 
Federal  agency  that  is  a  one-6t<H>  shop 
for  Email  business  and  a  vital  instrument 
in  strengthening  small  buslnesa  through- 
out America.  The  SBA  Administrator, 
the  HoiKtrable  Bernard  Boutin.  Is  to  be 
commended  and  congratulated  for  his 
able  championship  of  the  Nation's  smaQ 
businessmen. 

In  connection  with  this  most  Important 
observance,  and  because  of  the  interest 
of  my  ooUeacuee  and  the  NatloD  In  the 
small  buBlneflaman.  I  include  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  deirtgnnting  Small 
Buxinesi  Week  In  the  Appendix  of  tha 
Rkcoro: 


Small  Bt^UMMa  Wkbx.  Uat  B,  1987 

A  proclamation  by  the  Preeldent  o<  the 

United  States  of  America 

Fully  06  percent  of  ths  businesses  serving 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  are  small 
and  privately  owned.  More  thsji  a  third  of 
the  Nation'!  total  goods  and  services  are  sup- 
plied by  small  businesses. 

Small  businesses  perform  a  servtee  to  tha 
Nation  beyond  the  supplying  of  goods.  Oper- 
ating in  an  open,  competitive  market,  they 
stimulate  the  new  Ideas  that  create  progress. 
They  provide  community  leadership  to  aid 
economic  development.  They  offer  a  wide 
and  challenging  variety  of  job  opportunities 
to  our  people. 

To  enoourage  the  growth  of  new  small  bUEl* 
nesses,  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  In  tha  past  thres  years  granted  830 
loans,  totaling  ov«  1131  million,  to  local 
development  oompsinles.  These  loans  have 
resulted  In  the  creation  of  38.600  new  Jobs, 
and  added  nearly  lU  billion  to  our  economy. 
During  the  last  three  yean  there  has  been 
a  net  increase  of  300.000  In  the  number  of 
amall  business  establishments  In  omx  Na- 
tion. 

We  recognise  and  applaud  the  contribu- 
tions mads  by  our  4.S  million  small  busi- 
nesses. We  must  Insure  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  hold   a  vital  place  in  our  society. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  at  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  May 
31.  1&67.  ss  Small  Business  Week,  and  Z  urge 
Industrial  and  coounerclal  organleatlons, 
chambers  of  oocnmerce,  boards  ot  trade,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  to 
participate  In  ceremonies  ncognlslng  tba 
significant  contributions,  past  and  presents 
oC  small  buslneea  to  our  land,  our  culture, 
and  our  Ideals. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  at  Washington  this  ninth 
day  of  May  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  ninaCean 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  of  ths  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety -first. 

Ltndok  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President: 

Dkan  Rdsk, 
Secretary  o/  St^tf. 
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"Brilliul  Shines  Her  SUr":   A  Tribute 
to  Philippt  Schijler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  jam  BaMPaaiia 
IN  THE  ROUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Mow  23,  1967 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Indeed,  much  of  the 
Nation,  was  shocked  and  saddened  at  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death  In  Vietnam  of 
Miss  PhlUppa  Schuyler. 

Miss  Schuyler,  a  noted  writer  and  con- 
cert pianist,  was  In  Vietnam  In  two 
roles — that  of  a  correspondent  for  the 
Manchester,  N.H.,  Union  Leader  and  In 
her  oft-flllpd.  though  often  unofficial  role 
as  a  humanitarian. 

It  waa  a  sad  though  fitting  tribute  to 
Mlae  Schuyler's  tong  service  on  behalf 
of  those  who  needed  help,  that  she  met 
her  death  In  a  helicopter  crash  aa  she 
was  helping  take  Vietnamese  children 
from  the  battle  zone  to  safety. 

Since  her  shocking  death,  there  have 
been  many  tribute*  to  Mlsi  Schuyler, 


One  that  I  thought  particularly  fitting 
was  from  William  Loeb,  pubUsher  of  the 
Union  Leader,  which  Mlae  Schuyler  bad 
served  as  a  Qiedal  correspondent  trom. 
such  troubled  spots  as  the  Congo  and 
Vietnam. 

As  my  own  tribute  to  this  fine  citizen, 
woman,  oorrespoi^ent  and  humani- 
tarian. I  present  here  for  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Loefo'i  editorial  tribute,  "BrllUant 
Shines  Her  Star,"  and  I  am  sure  that  It 
must. 
The  editorial  follows: 

BanxAMT  SnzMBS  Hn  Stab 
<By  WUUam  Loeb) 
PhlUppa  Schuyler,  this  newspaper's  friend 
and  oorrespondent  from  Vietnam.  The  Congo 
and  many  parts  of  the  world,  died  is  she 
would  have  wanted  to,  but  more  than  half 
a  lifetime  before  ^e  would  have  preferred. 
The  heUoopt«r  in  whose  crash  PhlUppa  lost 
her  Ufe  was  also  carrying  Vietnamese  chU- 
dren  to  a  safer  refuge  PhlUppa  was  always 
deeply  saddened  and  concerned  over  the  fate 
at  the  Innocent  victims  of  war. 

What  made  PhlUppa  a  great  corre^>ondent 
WAS  t*'**-  she  was  not  solely  an  observer  of 
mankind.  She  was  deeply  moved  by  the  scr- 
rowB.  worn  and  Joys  that  oome  to  us  all. 
She  oould  never  stand  aside  from  any  otf 
the  t>atUe  scenes  which  she  witnessed  across 
the  world  with  detachment  and  write  about 
them  as  U  tli*  we«  reviewing  a  moving 
picture. 

The  full  personal  tragedy  oi  PhlUppa  ■ 
going  can  only  be  reallued  by  thoee  who  know 
a  little  of  her  background  Her  father  Is  the 
distinguished  negro  Journalist  whose  articles 
over  the  years  have  i^peared  in  this  paper 
many,  many  tUnee.  Her  mother  Is  a  white 
woman  from  Texas,  Her  father  and  mother 
entered  into  this  mixed  marTlagc  at  a  time 
when  such  allUnces  were  very  rare  and  met 
with  the  oppoalUon  of  most  of  both  black 
and  whlt«  society. 

PhUlppa  waa  the  only  child  of  this  mar- 
'  rlage  and  from  the  outset  was  a  genius.  She 
could  read  and  write  by  the  time  she  was 
three  years  old.  friends  of  the  couple  icoHed 
at  that  and  said  this  was  no  indication  oi 
genius  because  both  parents  were  literary- 
inclined  and  writers,  so  she  would  come  by 
such  ahUlty  naturally. 

The  Schuylere,  therefore,  determined  to 
prove  their  point  and  had  PhlUppa  educated 
In  music,  a  Held  in  which  neither  parent 
had  any  sklU  wbateoever.  In  this  field  the 
child  soon  proved  herself  equally  brUllant 
and  even  before  she  was  In  her  teens  she 
had  given  a  solo  piano  concert  In  the  famed 
Carnegie  Hall  In  New  York  City. 

PhlUppa  owed  much  of  her  early  training 
In  music  to  the  good  nuns  at  the  Annuncia- 
tion Grade  School  attached  to  Manhattan- 
vllle  College  In  New  York  who  helped  her  In 
those  early  days.  As  a  reiult  PhUlppa  was  a 
deeply  religious  Individual,  never  forgetting 
her  CatboUc  faith  to  which  she  had  been 
converted. 

Only  last  week  she  wrote  to  her  mother 
from  Vietnam  that  she  had  been  able  to  ar- 
range the  evacuation  of  some  77  elderly  nuns 
and  priests  from  the  Hue  area.  The  roads 
being  closed  and  travel  being  almost  impos- 
sible for  these  aged  people,  she  hod  per- 
suaded a  number  of  U.S  pilots  whom  she 
knew,  who  were  flying  empty  cargo  planes  to 
behind  the  lines,  to  take  these  elderly  re- 
ligious with  them. 

She  also  wrote  to  her  mother  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  foreign  minister,  when  he 
learned  of  her  work,  bad  called  her  to  bis 
office  and  said:  "You  are  a  Uttle  miracle 
dropped  right  down  from  heaven."  Then  she 
added  in  her  letter  to  ber  mother:  "Wasnt 
that  an  awfuUy  nice  thing  to  say  about  me, 
who  never  oonsldared  myself  anything  like 
ihatr 


One  of  her  finest  boc^  U  entitled  "ATrleaB 
BalnU."  This  is  the  story  of  Catholic  mis* 
Blonarles  to  the  Dark  Continent. 

This  musical  prodigy  did  not  fade  as  the 
yean  went  by  and  she  became  a  wortd- 
famed  concert  pianist,  touring  on  concerts 
which  took  her  to  the  far  reaches  of  the 
globe. 

Musicians  are  not  necessarily  writers  or 
great  nportera,  but  this  amadng  gin  bad 
the  same  capacity  for  bniUant  writing  that 
ber  father  doee  and  the  same  abUlty  to  be 
quite  Impersonal  In  her  Judgments,  even 
though  her  own  emotions  might  be  deeply 
involved. 

It  was  this  quaUty  of  impartiality  and  fine 
Judgment  that  made  her  arUcles  to  this 
newspaper  so  meaningful.  For  instance,  from 
The  Congo — although  she  was  a  negrees.  her- 
self— she  wrote  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
newly-freed  people  to  form  a  stable  govem- 
mcnt. 

VThen  she  was  still  In  her  early  30"e,  on  her 
return  from  a  concert  tour  tn  Africa,  she  said 
one  nlgbt  at  dinner  to  this  writer  and  his 
wUe:  "I  am  proud  of  my  race  and  Its  ac- 
complishments but  I  am  also  a  realist.  If 
at  this  time  the  white  man  pulls  out  of 
Africa  and  turns  loose  their  sorcalled  col- 
onies, you  are  not  going  to  see  progress. 
Rather,  you  are  going  to  see  a  return  to  the 
worst  type  of  tribal  warfare,  the  worst  type 
of  brutaUty.  killing,  rape,  burning,  plUage 
and  utter  confusion.  If  the  white  mission- 
aries pull  out  of  Africa  the  last  hope  of 
the  African  women  to  escape  chattel  sutua 
will  be  gone-  Some  day.  with  more  tutelage, 
more  help  and  more  learning  and  more  ex- 
perience, these  people  will  l>e  ready  for  free- 
dom and  IntelUgent  self-government,  but 
not  now." 

Unlike  so  many  negro  writers  of  our  day, 
■he  never  let  her  color  Influence  her  writing. 
Likewise,  in  Vietnam.  PhlUppa  was  a 
deeply  patriotic  daughter  of  the  Unlt«d 
SUtes,  always  devoted  to  the  Nation'!  in- 
terest. But  she  could  write  from  Vietnam 
on  the  confusion  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
half-effort  this  Nation  Is  making  In  Vietnam. 
She  depicted  the  bravery  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  and  of  our  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines, but  she  could  also  point  out  the  hope- 
lessness of  asUng  these  people  to  give  their 
all.  while  the  civilian  planneri  In  Washing- 
ton restricted  the  mlUtary  from  carrying  on 
a  war  as  a  war  must  be  carried  on:  tramely. 
with  the  objective  of  victory. 

From  Vietnam.  PhlUppa  wrote  that  If  you 
carried  on  a  war  with  Hmlted  objectives  long 
enough  you  would.  In  the  vnd,  break  the 
spirit  of  the  people  you  were  tiylng  to  de- 
fend, as  well  aa  the  spirit  ot  the  fighting 
forces. 

This  was  a  young  lady  wise  far  t^yond 
her  years. 

PhUlppa  was  utterly  fearless.  In  her  latest 
assignment  In  Vietnam  she  would  put  on  a 
native  costume  (much  to  the  annoyance  of 
American  authorities  In  Vietnam,  who  like 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  American  correspond- 
ents and  on  what  they  are  writing)  and 
disappear  Into  the  native  population.  As 
such,  of  course,  she  lenmea  many  things 
that  other  correspondents  oould  not  learn. 
PhUlppa  was  not  the  type  of  correspondent 
who  writes  stories  from  the  local  American 
bar.  Much  to  the  distresa  of  her  family  and 
the  concern  of  this  newspaper,  she  always 
Insisted  on  being  as  close  to  the  front  lines 
as  poBslble.  Only  recently,  our  readen  wUl 
remember,  her  dlsi>atchee  came  from  the 
beleaguered  northern  provincial  capital  of 
Hue.  where  she  wrote  of  spending  the  night 
behind  barricades  and  then,  when  the  enemy 
firing  stopped,  walking  across  town  by  her- 
self in  the  deep  of  the  night  and  being 
greeted  by  friendly  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers who  took  ber  for  a  South  Vietnamese 
woman  aa  she  walked  along  tn  ber  aattva 
ooetumc. 


This  newspaper  always  believed,  and  stUl 
believes,  that  had  PhUlppa  Uved  she  would 
have  probably  been  the  outstanding  foreign 
oon-Mpondent  of  our  day.  Gradually  she  was 
owooming  the  barriers  that  ookw  presented 
to  her  and  tha  fact  Chat  she  was  a  woman. 
not  a  man.  The  greatness  of  this  woman  snd 
bv  genius  were  ever  becoming  more  ap- 
parent. PhlUppa  Schuyler  was  a  very  rare 
tndlviduaJ  Indeed. 

One  of  the  greatest  Inexplicable  mysteries 
of  all  time  to  this  writer — and.  we  know,  to 
m.any  of  our  readeii  and  to  ALL  mankind — 
U  tile  eternal  question  of  why  the  Lord,  in 
Whom  Philippe  believed  so  deeply,  as  a  way 
of  gathering  to  Him  the  dearest,  the  wisest 
and  the  beet  of  mankind  and  leaving  behind 
so  many  miserable  oharoctere,  whose  removal 
would  much  improve  t*ie  world.  This  U  a 
question  which  this  writer  cannot  answer 
and  no  one  else  can.  However,  today  PhUlppa 
knows  the  reason  why. 

-  Certainly  the  music  of  the  spheres  and 
of  the  Great  Beyond  wlU  be  the  sweeter, 
now  that  the  genius  of  this  talented  young 
girl  has  been  added  to  them. 

The  readeis  of  this  newspaper  and  this 
writer  only  wish  that  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Schuyler 
oould  have  been  spared  this  agony,  and  that 
not  only  this  Dewspi4>er  but  the  whole  world 
oould  have  had  another  40  years  to  enjoy  the 
great  contributions  thsi  PhlUi^ia  Schuyler 
was  giving  to  us  all. 

^r  us  It  was  sadnees.  For  PhlUppa  It  wns 
her  shining  hour.  . 


Lm 


Ab(c1*>    CitT    CmbcU    Sapporti 
BUiBfoal  Edsulioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cuJroiiNiA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OT  RKPKISENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  I,  1H7 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lios 
Angeles  City  Council,  at  It*  meeting  of 
Jiiay  15.  1987,  adopted  a  motion  of  sup- 
port for  the  enactment  of  Federal  legis- 
lation to  offer  Increased  bilingual  educa- 
tional opportunities  by  providing  special 
"assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  developing  and  carrying  out  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  programs  to 
help  non-English-speaking  young  peo- 
ple." 

By  expressing  its  strong  endorsement 
of  the  principle  of  bilingual  education, 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  has  recog- 
nized both  the  Important  challenge,  as 
well  as  the  tremendous  opportunity, 
represented  by  this  legislative  proi»sal 
for  Improved  educational  opportunities 
for  America's  several  million  non- 
English-speaking  schoolchildren. 

As  a  former  member  of  this  city  coun- 
cil, I  am  particularly  gratified  by  such 
action,  as  well  as  by  the  oourwlls  specific 
endorsement  of  my  blU,  H.R.  8000.  the 
Bilingual  Educational  Opportunity  Act 

I  believe  this  is  another  significant 
Indication  of  widespread  grassroots  sup- 
port for  the  outstanding  efforts  of  many 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
to  secure  favorable  consideration  for  this 
vitally  necessary  and  long-overdue  leg- 
islation. 

Thensfore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the 
CoKOXissiOHAL  RtcoRii  the  olBctal  notice 
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I  icedTed  of  the  Loe  Angeles  City  Coun- 
cB's  action  oo  tlili  Important  matter: 
Cut  o»  U»  Aii«i^u  Ctuw. 

Mat  IS.  lltT. 
ajl.8000:  BUlncotf   mtaoMoiai   Opporto- 

nlty  Act. 
Boo.  Xbvmmd  R.  aoT»»l, 
BOUM  ODIM  BXIdtaf, 
Voxftiiurt^A.  D.O.: 

I  b«*b;  MTtUT  «»>»t  tt»  foUowlng  motU« 
WW  adofitMl  t>T  tJi»  OouncU  oC  Uii  OitjT™ 
La  AnnlM  «t  lu  mwUng  beW  »'»7  15.  10«^: 

-A  copy  o<  HJl.  8000  u  on  tie  ae«lc  b«tar« 
jDQ.  TtUj  WU  proyld««  for  Federal  ii»Ut»no« 
ta  letUng  up  a  l«mn«a»l  E<lu»tlon«l  Op- 
portunity Act  to  protlde  .«ntanc«  to  local 
IducatlonAl  nenclas  foe  iJ«ir«loplne  "id  ear 


tying  out  .lamentarj  and  "^J^f"*^^     in  B«lwood  Cnet  {S4.404  iktm)  h  In  MIU 


Redwood  Ifntlixul  Park  In  Redwood  CTMk. 
Pnpand  tar  UM  NaOonal  Part  BKtUx  by  • 
Ann  of  ooosultang  roreat«m.  Hamnvwi,  Jflo- 
■en.  and  WaUan.  tHa  report  pnaenta  de- 
tailed atatletlrr  oo  ttke  type,  eztint.  and 
ownerthlp  of  timber  In  tha  propoeal.  The 
firm  prepared  a  similar  r«port  In  tbx  spring 
of  IMd  on  the  57.030  acre  Mill  Creek  pro- 
pel. The  new  report  was  prepared  at  tHe 
aierra  Olube  ^^queM  to  tuj^lab  data  tor  an 
accurate  ooroparleoa. 

The  data  In  the  two  reports  show: 
(1)   there  Is  twice  aa  much  acreage  of  tIt- 
gin  redwood  In  Redwood  Creek  (44.086  acres) 
aa  in  Mill  Creek  (IB. 100  acres),  counting  both 
private  and  sUte  park  lands; 

(3)  there  Is  more  than  four  tlmea  as  much 
Tlrgln  acreage  In  lumber  company  owneiahlp 


pcocrama    to    help  'non-BngUsh    speaking 
young  people. 

"Los  Angeles  has  a  vast  number  of  Latln- 
Am«rl«ns.  prUnarlly  Meilcan-Amerlcalis. 
Igany  ot  them  have  no  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage and  their  children  attending  our 
I^ooia  are  under  a  great  handicap.  Thl» 
ncopcwed  bill  would  help  such  chUdren. 

"Therefore  I  move  that  this  Council  go 
OB  leooid  as'supportlng  HJl  8000,  and  that 
a  noUoa  o*  such  support  be  sent  to  the  House 
at  Representatives  ai>d  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Iducatlon  and  Labor.* 

Wai.1^  O.  Trib- 

ctti  Clerk. 


Redwood  Creek— Tfce  Sapcrior  SHe  for  a 
Redwood  Natioaal  Park 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUrouoA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSKNTATIVES 

ruejdaff,  ifoy  2 J,  i»«T 
Mr.  COHKLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prtvat* 
study.  Just  recently  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  documents 
what  many  of  us  have  long  contended — 
thai  Redwood  Creek  Is  the  superior  set- 
ting for  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

Contradicting  previous  arguments 
made  by  admlnlBtratlon  oflldals,  this 
timber  stand  analysis  reveals  that  the 
Redwood  Creek  site,  supported  In  legisla- 
tion by  more  than  56  Representatives 
and  Senators,  has  10  times  more  su- 
perior-sized redwoods  than  the  Mill 
Creek  site  advocated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sierra  Club  has  sum- 
marized many  of  the  highlights  of  this 
important  study  and  I  Include  this  sum- 
mary for  the  information  of  all  Mem- 
beni 
Hrw  RTPorr  Shows  Bikwood  Cvkhk  SnincKios 

Sm    FOB    4   RZOWOOD   NaTIOHAI.   PAUC 

Bak  FuiNCisoo. — A  government  report  Just 
ral«B«ed  fthov*  oonclualTelT  tti&t  th«  area 
raoaininend«3  by  the  Sl«m  Club  m  tlie  dU 
for  ft  R«<lwoo(3  NftttoiuJ  P&rk  bMt  more  vUgla 
redvoods  erf  sTijjerlar  alae  than  my  othw  ait*. 
The  Btudy  reveal*  that  the  Redwood  Creek 
Bite  Bupported  by  the  club  and  many  oth«r 
oonaerratlon  groupe— and  originally  reoom- 
mended  by  the  National  Park  Service — haa 
t«D  tlmea  more  auperloc  ati»d  redwoods  ttian 
the  Mill  Crwk  eite  recently  advocated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Redwood  Oeek 
\M  in  Humboldt  County.  OallfoiTila  north  c€ 
Eureka;  Mill  Creek  Is  in  Del  MorU  County 
near  Crewsezkt  city. 

TtM  report  la  a  tUnber  stand  analyMa  of 
the  Sierra  Olijbli  proposal  tot  a  90.000  mtx% 


Creek  (now  only  7500  acrea) 

( 3 )  within  theee  unprotected  f oresU.  tti«re 
Is  nearly  10  tlmea  as  much  acre««e  of  tree* 
of  Bupwior  aiss  In  Redwood  CreA  flOMft 
acreel  as  In  Mill  Creek  (now  only  1060  acree 
with  recent  cutting,  road  cwistrnctaoa,  and 
state  park  acquisitions ) ; 

(4)  there  are  more  superlatJTs  trees 
threatened  with  euttlng  In  Redwood  CreA 
(240  acr«)  than  in  Min  Oreek  (now  only 
81  acres): 

<&)  these  supwIaUve  stands  are  heavla'  In 
Redwood  Creek  ( 193.000  board  feet  per  acre) 
than  In  Mill  Creek  (166.000  board  fast  p«r 
sere) ; 

(fl)  44%  oi  the  prtTStely  owned  portlom  o< 
Redwood  creek  is  virgin  (a4.40«  acres  out  o* 
77,738  acres),  while  84«%  of  the  prtTata  por- 
tion of  Mill  creek  to  Tlrgln  (7B00  acres  out  trf 
23,210  acres).  Both  areas,  having  ext*nalTe 
cut-over  iectors.  wlU  need  time  and  replant- 
ing to  reoovor  an  attractive  ovtr-aJl  appear- 
ance. 

"With  elaborate  tables  and  maps,  the 
Hanunon.  Jensen,  and  Wallcn  report  con- 
firms what  we  have  known  about  Redwood 
Creek  and  have  been  eaylng  for  8  yeara." 
Sierra  Club  PrtMldent  EdRar  Waybum  eald. 
"It  was  because  the  original  field  etudy  party 
of  the  NaUonai  Park  Service  also  knew  these 
facte  that  they  reoommpnded  that  the  pork 
be  In  Redwood  Oreek.  Those  who  BWitched 
the  Department*!  proposal  to  Mill  Creek  had 
neither  detailed  field  knowledge  nor  preclae 
Btatlstlcs  on  which  to  base  their  declsloti. 
Now  that  the  facts  are  out.  the  Department 
should  face  up  to  them,  admit  tts  mUtak*. 
and  return  to  the  propoeal  the  prcrfeaaional 
planners  In  the  Park  Service  originally  gars 
thenu"  Waybum  declare<l. 

The  Hammon,  Jensen,  and  WaUen  report, 
submitted  to  the  National  Park  Service  on 
Man^  15,  l«n,  Is  entitled  "Foreet  Resource 
Study  for  the  Proposed  Redwood  KaUonaJ 
Park  In  Humboldt  and  Del  NorU  OounUee, 
California."  WhUe  lu  oontenU  were  allxided 
to  by  the  Department  In  tts  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on  April  17. 
the  report  was  not  released  to  the  Sierra 
Club  unm  May  18.  1967. 


OvilUa  Caraalties  aad  Hoftpttal  Fadlitie* 
m  Vietaan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  NKW  jnoKT 
IN  TBI  HODSB  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuadat.  Mai  21.  1M7 
Mr.  WIDNAUL  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Vietnam  news,  both  here  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  we  are  constantly 
faced  with  the  spectre  of  civilian  casual - 
tie*  due  to  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese mllltiuy  acUona.  What  Is  often 


not  publicized,  and  what  aeema  to  be 
overlooked  b)r  world  public  opinion.  Is 
that  a  large  majority  ot  the  dvWan 
casualties  are  caused  by  organized  Vlet- 
ooog  terrorism  and  what  the  United 
States,  through  Its  medical  assistance 
programs,  under  the  UJB.  Agency  for  in- 
ternational DevelopoQent  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  Army,  Is  doing  to  assist  the  Viet- 
namese In  expanding  their  facilities  to 
treat  these  Injured  civilians.  The  civilian 
casualties  are  deplorable,  and  there  have 
been  approximately  50,000  In  the  past 
year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
one  half  of  these  were  caused  by  the 
Vletcong  and  were  sometimes  planned  up 
to  a  mcmth  ahead  of  time,  many  times 
Involving  death  only  after  intense  tor- 
ture. In  the  moot  horrible  manner  Im- 
a^nable. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  reports  of  civilian  deaths  attributed 
to  the  UJ3.  napalm  bombings  have  been 
discounted  by  reputable  sources.  Two  of 
these  have  been  reported  lately.  First,  a 
four-man  team  sponsored  t^  the  Com- 
mittee of  Reaponslblllty.  which  counts 
among  Its  members  Dr.  Spock  and  Dr. 
Sabln.  found  fewer  than  40  bum  casual- 
ties— certainly  not  evidence  of  wide- 
spread casualties.  Second.  Dr.  Hugh 
Auchlncloss,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Rldgewood,  N.J.,  who  recently  returned 
from  2  months  In  South  Vietnam,  work- 
ing In  a  hospital,  stated  that  he  "saw  no 
evidence  of  widespread  civilian  casual- 
ties from  napalm  bomb  burning."  Dr. 
Auchlncloss  went  on  to  state  that  when 
military  operations  are  carried  out  close 
to  popJilated  areas,  civilian  casualties 
were  almost  unavoldalbe.  This  distinc- 
tion must  be  made — in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  these  were  accidental;  to 
Vletcong  operations,  civilian  casualties 
were  deliberate. 

Unlike  the  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese, the  United  States  has  another, 
more  humanitarian  side  to  Its  operations 
in  South  Vietnam.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  AMA  and  USAID,  more  than  200 
American  doctora  have  volunteered  their 
services  for  a  period  of  «0  days  to  work 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  United  States  is 
attempting  to  buUd  up  the  medical  fa- 
cilities In  the  south  tor  treating  Injured 
and  sick  civilians,  and  at  present  Is  giv- 
ing $50  million  annually  for  hospital 
oon-rtructlon.  Improved  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  medical  supplies.  This  is 
an  area  of  activity  that  Is  usually  over- 
looked when  world  oplnldn  discusses 
US-caused  civilian  Injuries.  Because  of 
the  dlrth  of  Information  in  this  field,  I 
thought  the  comments  of  Dr.  Hugh  Au- 
chlncloss, drawn  from  his  personal  ex- 
periences and  firsthand  observations  on 
the  general  medical  situation  In  South 
Vietnam  would  be  of  value  and  Interest 
to  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress.  A 
newspaper  report  of  Dr.  Auchlncloss* 
statements  follows: 
AucHiNCLoss  DiBCOtnrrs  Napalm  llB>oRTa 

(By  Claude  Adamson) 
RmcEwooD. — Discounting  reporta  a*  wide- 
spread dnuan  ca«ualUee  from  n.S-  napalm 
bccnblngs.  Dr.  Bugti  Auchlncloae  related  ex- 
perlencae  ot  lilj  twD-moatb  etay  In  Tletnun 
to  the  Tillage  Republican  Club  Monday  nlgbt 
at  the  high  aebool. 

Dr.  AQOhlnckjM.  a  village  resident,  worked 
la  Vletnameae  hoepltals  unds-  the  ausplcM 
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South  Vlstnamsas  action,  but  dellbsraU 
when  caused  by  ttM  Vl«t  Cong  terrorist 
attacks. 

However.  Dr.  Auchlncloss  said,  he  bsw  no 
evidence  of  widespread  civilian  casualties 
from  napalm  bomb  burning,  of  which  there 
have  been  many  recent  reporu.  Replying  to 
a  question  at  the  close  of  the  program,  he 
laM  be  had  seen  nothing  during  his  tour  of 
duty  that  would  Indicate  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  such  rumors. 

Dr.  Avichincloss  left  at  the  and  of  the  year 
snd  spoit  January  and  February  In  Vietnam. 
He  flew  from  Hong  Kong  to  Saigon,  then  to 
Nha  Trang.  from  which  point  he  wsa  flown 
In  a  smLSll  plane  to  his  assigned  post  In  Ban 
Me  Tbuot. 


td  ths  Am*rtcan  Medlfisl  AfA^'"^"  and  tb*     M  minutes.  This  ts  a  development  nniqus  to 
VB  AID  program.  this  war  and  It  Is  reToluUonlslng  the  OMUftlty 

He  reported  that  In  tliU  war.  with  mlUtarr  tnatmsnt  procedures, 
operations  being  carried  out  close  to  centers  A  hospital  team.  Dr.  Aochlnclos*  said.  onU- 
of  population  there  are  bound  to  be  drlUan  nartly  ooaislsU  of  thrse  doctors,  often  having 
caeualUes  accidental  in  the  case  <rf  UJ5.  and  Just  complete<l  their  Intershlps  and  an  assist- 
ant staff  of  ancillary  boepltal  service  per- 
sonnel of  15  to  ao  persons. 

These  hospital  teams  have  been  further 
augmented  by  volunteer  American  phy- 
sicians serving  00  day  tours  of  duty  undar 
the  ausplc4»  of  the  AMA  and  USAID.  More 
than  300  American  doctors  have  done  their 
part  so  far,  and  U  Is  from  one  of  these  tours 
that  Dr.  Auchlncloss  returned  last  March. 

Ban  Me  Tbuot  Is  the  capital  of  Dar  Lao 
province,  and  la  the  headquarters  at  the 
military  advisor  coxnm&nd.  attached  to  the 
23rd  Vietnam  Infantry  Division.  It  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  spots  where  the  Emperor 
Bao  Dal  vacationed   and   entertained 

In  Ban  Me  Thuot  hospital  facUlUes  bad 
been  set  up,  with  220  beds  for  clvllan  pa- 
tients and  about  the  same  for  the  military. 
The  most  modern  equipment  in  the  place 
was  the  surgical  operating  room,  said  the 
doctor.  Treatment  was  sometimes  frustrating 
for  every  bed  had  at  least  two  patients  in 
It,  which  made  traction  arrangcmenu  dif- 
ficult, tor  one  thing. 

Dr.  AuchlocolGS  also  showed  slides  of  Da 
Lat.  where  the  French  administration  In  the 
old  days  buUt  Its  ■•retreut".  Into  Da  Lat  the 
only  Vietnamese  that  were  allowed  to  enter 
were  ths  emperor,  and  the  servants  who 
staffed   the   very   French   mansions. 

In  Hue,  the  old  capital  and  center  of 
Buddhist  Influence,  the  doctor  showed  sUdes 
of  some  of  the  Buddhist  shrtnss  and  the 
beautiful,  ornate  carvings  that  decorate 
them. 

He  also  showed  the  VA.  Information 
Ubrary  and  consulate  burned  out  In  the 
rlDU  that  erupted  about  a  year  ago. 

Replying  to  a  question  later.  Dr.  Auchln- 
closs said  he  was  opposed  to  the  Idea  of 
bringing  hospital  cases  over  here.  One  rea- 
son Is  little  can  be  done  here  that  could 
not  be  done  there.  He  thought  It  much  bet- 
ter to  send  doctors,  and  money  to  Vietnam 
to  build  up  their  faculties. 

He  said  cooperation  with  ths  Vietnamese 
doctors  and  hospital  personnel  was  dUDcult. 
They  were  slow,  and  aparently  they  Intended 
to  remain  that  way.  He  said  their  ooounents 
always  were  that  they  had  to  work  in  their 
own  way. 

So,  said  Dr.  Auchlncloss,  we  have  to  help 
them,  and  coc^erate  with  them,  sTen  it  Is 
a  bit  frustrating. 

The  only  alternative  would  be  to  take  the 
whole  matter  out  of  their  hands,  devriop 
It  in  our  own  way,  and  then  hand  It  back 
to  them.  The  question  Is,  would  they  aoo«pt 
lt7 


Ban  Ma  Thuot  Is  In  the  central  highlands, 
in  Montagnard  country,  and  Dr.  Auchlncloss 
said  he  found  these  Montagnards  interesting 
people.  They  are  larger,  pbyslcally,  than  the 
Vletnameas  and  are  of  different  stock,  prob- 
ably having  come  from  India  In  the  far  dis- 
tant psst.  There  Is  bad  feeling  and  distrust 
between  them  and  the  Vletnameee  but  they 
are  excellent  flghtlng  men  and  take  care  of 
their  own  area.  The  doctor  said  they  wore 
very  cooperative  as  far  as  his  medical  team 
was  ooncemed. 

In  South  Vietnam,  civilian  casualties  are 
rising.  There  have  been  an  estlnuited  60,000 
this  year,  including  those  known  to  have 
reached  hospitals  and  an  estimate  of  those 
who  have  not.  In  addition  there  are  Just 
ordinary  sick  folk,  of  which  there  are  many. 
To  serve  this  need  thereare  now  fewer  than 
300  local  doctors,  for  two- thirds  of  Vietnam's 
1,300  doctors  are  In  the  army. 

To  assist  Vietnam  to  expand  Its  capacity  to 
tnat  the  sick  and  Injured.  USAID,  (UJS. 
Agency  for  International  Development)  has 
Increased  it*  aid  from  $6  mUllon  to  ISO  mil- 
lion annually  to  rebuild,  modernise,  stafl*, 
supply  and  equip  ten  provincial  hospitals 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  finance  ths 
construction  of  a«  surgical  operating  suites. 

rOSTT-ONS   H06PrrA1.8 

More  than  1.300  free  world  medical  spe- 
cialists now  arc  working  In  41  hospltAls  treat- 
ingsmore  than  150.000  patients  a  month.  Of 
the  41  hospital  teams.  33  are  U-S.  Army.  Air 
Force,  and  Navy:  two  are  UB.  Public  Health: 
18  are  from  other  countries.  Korea,  Taiwan. 
Philippines.  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain. 
Australia.  Spain.  Iran,  Switzerland,  Japan 
and  Italy. 

WHt  Germany  operates  a  hospital  ship  In 
Balgon  harbor. 

uncn.  or  NtTxsxs 

Nursing  service,  as  we  know  It.  was  prac- 
tically non-existent,  although  there  were 
some  good,  dedicated  nurses  there.  This  was 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  every  pa- 
tient was  accompanied  by  some  members  of 
the  family.  The  family  provided  nursing 
care,  and  squatted  outside  In  the  compound 
to  prepare  the  patient's  meals. 

Army  hoepttal  oorpemsn  prmctlcally  ran  the 
hospital,  said  the  doctor,  and  they  did  a  good 
Job. 

Dr.  Auchlncloss  showed  slides,  giving  his 
audience  a  look  at  Saigon  and  the  Vietnam 
countryside.  It  Is  a  beautiful  tropical  land, 
he  said,  and  soma  of  his  slides  bore  witness 
to  that. 

Among  his  views  In  Saigon  was  the  new 
buUdlng  of  the  Saigon  Medical  School,  a 
beautiful  building  In  the  local  style. 

The  doctor  also  showed  slides  of  Ban  Don. 
where  the  special  duty  forces  are  quartered. 
Among  these  are  the  helicopter  pilots  that 


May  !«goe  ot  Western  Orowers  and  SMp- 
pen  dearly  lUtutrates  the  effect  ttais 
IxypuIattoD  explosion  has  had  on  Oall- 
fomlA  e^culture.  The  article  la  titled 
'"nie  lASt  Frontier?"  It  Is  the  story  of 
the  SalliMLe  Valley,  the  grand  dame  of 
the  veeetable  Industir.  More  Impor- 
tantly. It  Is  the  story  of  what  can  be 
accompU^ed  by  local  planners  who  have 
wisdom  and  foresight. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  article  referred  to  In  the  Ricou)  at 
this  point. 

Thx  Last  FaoMma? 

The  Salinas  Valley  Is  the  grand  dame  of 
the  vegetable  Industry.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
It  marked  the  shipment  of  tu  millionth 
straight  car  of  lettuce  and  Is  now  preparing 
for  a  belated  celebration  of  Its  fiOtii  anni- 
versary as  a  lettuce  producer. 

It  Is  strange  then — with  this  huge  volume 
and  long  history— to  hear  this  district  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  last  frontier."  but  that  Is 
exactly  bow  Monterey  County  Farm  Advisor 
C.  W.  Huffman  sees  it.  '"It  Isn't  really  ob- 
vious because  the  same  packinghouses  and 
the  same  crops  are  still  in  evidence."  he  ex- 
plains, "but  there  has  been  a  real  revolution. 
All  sorU  of  new  things  are  coming  Into  tt>e 
area  because  they  have  no  other  place  to 
go.  The  other  coastal  vaUeys  are  filling  up 
with  people  and  the  Salinas  Valley  Is  the  last 
frontier  for  crops  which  need  the  special 
climate-** 

The  most  recent  agricultural  Immigrant 
Is  the  cut  fiower  Industry  which  traditionally 
Bteyed  close  to  the  big  dUas.  Buirman  re- 
ports that  there  are  now  more  than  two  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  greenhouses  devoted  to 
this  specialty  and  that  blossoms  and  nursery 
stock  are  long  list  of  among  the  mUllon  dol- 
lar fiross  producers  for  the  fertile  valley. 

There  are  other  new  commodities  even 
more  specialised,  some  of  which  are  "imml- 
granU"  In  the  strictest  sense.  Producers  are 
growing  a  variety  of  Peruvian  corn  native  to 
the  high  Andes  of  South  America  for  a 
snack  specialty  and  Mexlran  chill  peppers, 
to  be  procassed  as  spices,  are  proUferaUng. 

Tot  the  most  part,  however,  the  Influx 
has  been  In  the  Salinas  Valley's  familiar 
vegetable  staples  and  has  taken  the  fonn 
of  Increased  acreage  and  new  methods  of 
marketing.  During  the  past  ten  years.  It  has 
literally  revolutlonall»ed  the  district's  agri- 
culture while  multiplying  Its  income. 

A  decade  ago,  vegetablea  were  already  es- 
tablished as  king  of  the  Monterey  County 
economy — as  they  bad  been  for  many  years 
past.  In  1957,  according  to  the  Agricultural 
Commissioner  "a  office,  they  accounted  for 
nearly  $63  mUllon  out  of  a  gill  million 
gross — with  more  than  balf,  939  million, 
coming  frocn  lettuce  alone. 

The  total  Income  has  now  risen  to  SI  ID  for 
vegetables  alone  and  lettuce  Is  still  the  niim- 
ber  one  crop,  but  its  predominance  In  ths 
economy  has  declined.  In  fact,  lettuce  hss 
actually  reversed  the  Immigration  trend  by 
moving  to  other  districts. 
^—^^^^^^^~~~  The  acreage  in  1968  was  only  48.M0 — com- 

pared  to  03.962  a  decade  earlier — and  oom- 

Tfce  Salinas  Vafley  as  the  Last  Frostier  of  peutive  districts  have  sprung  up  to  challenge 
'  each  of  the  tliree  marketing  seasons.  Arlsona 

and  New  Mexico  now  Tie  for  the  spring  and 
fall  deal  while  Colorado  ships  through  the 
mldsununer  season. 

But  the  slack  has  been  taken  up  by  other 
vegetable  crops  and  new  outlets  have  resulted 
in  an  expanded  overall  market  through  Che 
produce  alphabet  from  A  to  Z.  A  compartaon 
of  annual  crop  summarlej  for  1957  and  lOM 
show  these  sta/Ulng  changes: 

Artichoke  acreage  hss  risen  from  S.OOS  to 
8,817  and  sales  of  fresh  'chokes  from  $2.4 
million  to  M.2  million.  In  addition,  pro- 
ducers in  the  CastrovUle  area  have  created 
a  new  market  In  [vooeased  specialties  which 


One  thing  came  out  clear  In  his  discus- 
sion of  the  people  and  their  ways.  They  are 
as  proud  of  being  Vietnamese  u  we  are  of 
being  Americans,  and  that  Is  one  thing  that 
must  never  be  overlooked. 


Africnhnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 


m  THB  HOUSE  OF  RZPaSSENTATIVXS 

Tuetiat,  May  23.  lit? 
Mr.  TATCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  I«i>- 
ldl7  expending  population  has  had  tre- 
«»  out  ind  pick  up  wounderf  men  from  Ui.     mendous  Impact  on  the  agricultural  aet-     >  new  n»ri,^  u.  p™«-j~  .,~~--  ----. 

B.U,  pucina  uum  Ui  homitau  wiUiln  .bout     ment  of  OUT  economy.  An  article  In  tJM    iiow  kcoum  tot  inore  Uian  «1  mllUon  mow. 
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BroccoU  ftcr««g«  baa  newly  doablMl  from 
7.000  to  14.700  ftc  baa  groae  income  both  from 
botb  types  o*  outleta.  Laat  yo»r.  tbe  dUtrlci 
•old  (3-9  mllUon  In  fnah  aad  sent  $2£  mU- 
Uon  wortb  to  the  fre«»cr»  m  compared  to 
»1^  mUllon  and  •l.l  mllUoa  a  decade  earlier. 
Cauliflower,  once  a  relatively  minor  com- 
modity with  l.«eo  acres,  has  )olned  the  list 
of  multl-mllllon  dollar  producers.  Last  year. 
the  harveet  from  4^6  acres  produced  93.9 
million  from  the  freeh  market  and  »844,000 
from  the  freeaers.  A  decade  earlier,  these  out- 
leU  had  accounted  for  •060.830  and  (SSI 350 
respectively. 

Celery  had  ahown  only  moderate  Increases 
In  acreage— from  4350  to  53«5  acres— but  the 
Income  flguree  were  drastically  different.  It 
now  has  a  Orm  hold  oo  second  place  among 
the  vegetables  with  tiS.S  mlUton.  compared 
to  97  million  In  19«4.  Sales  to  canneries 
added  another  fSdS.OOO  to  the  1006  total. 
Oarllc.  which  barely  avoided  Inclusion  In 
the  "mixed  vegetable"  category  In  1957  with 
ItO  acres,  now  account  for  1.470  acres  and 
la  a  tl  million  plus  producer.  Ten  years  ago. 
It  grossed  •73.600. 

Potatoea.  also  considered  a  relatively  mlpor 
oommodlty  Ln  1957  with  3.330  acres  and  sales 
o(  11.3  mlllloD  for  botb  fresh  and  processed 
outlets,  have  also  multtpUed  remarkably. 
LAst  year.  10.400  acres  grossed  t7.1  mJUlon. 
TomatoM.  too.  have  ahown  striking  gains, 
especially  in  gross  Income  figures.  In  1957. 
the  harvest  from  3,900  acres  produced  »1.5 
mUllon  for  the  fresh  market  and  •639.000  for 
the  canneries;  last  year.  «.<I00  seres  grossed 
•0  7  million  fresh  plus  nearly  •S  mllUon  from 
tbe  ;»xx:e8soni. 

Not  ail  at  the  vegetable  crops  have  shared 
to  the  growth.  Carrots,  which  were  the  num- 
ber two  vegetable  crop  in  1967.  accounted 
for  7.500  acres  and  nearly  tS  million  in 
sales.  Ljkst  year,  acreage  was  6,946  and  the 
groaa  from  both  fresh  and  processed  was 
•7.1  million. 

Oreen  peas  for  CreeElng  also  showed  a 
decline — from  1.130  acres  and  a  •794.000 
gross  to  090  acres  and  a  •93.000  gross. 

Dry  onions  held  thetr  place  In  the  economy 
but  only  because  of  a  drastic  change  in 
markeUng  ouUets.  In  19S7.  there  were  1.120 
acres  for  the  freab  market  with  a  value  of 
•7S4.000  and  540  acres  for  processors  with 
a  value  of  •310,000.  Last  year,  there  were  only 
360  seres  for  the  market  with  a  value  of 
•380.000.  but  there  were  3311  acres  for  proc- 
essors with  a  gross  of  more  than  VLS  mUIlOQ. 
Brussels  sprouts  have  shown  big  gains,  but 
the  movement  has  been  within  the  area 
r«tber  than  immlgraUoc  from  distant  dis- 
tricts which  are  being  urbanized.  In  1957 
Monterey  County  had  only  136  acres,  valued 
at  •63.600.  but  by  1966.  movement  from  ad- 
jacent areas  b«d  pushed  acreage  to  040  with 
a  value  of  (13  million. 

These  changes  have  been  made  largely 
through  switchovers  from  new  acreage  In 
the  intensive  agriculture  of  the  valley.  The 
Dew  patterns  have  been  established  along 
purely  other  crops  rather  than  developing 
eoooomlc  LUies— going  to  high  per -acre 
grosses  Instead  of  toward  low  labcv  users — 
and  virtually  every  reductloo  has  been  made 
in  m.echani2ed  crops. 

Biggest  reduction  has  been,  in  dry  beans. 
wblcb  accounted  for  33.928  acres  of  all  varl- 
srUes  Ln  1957  and  a  groaa  of  (63  million, 
liwt  year,  these  totals  were  down  to  10,741 
acree  with  a  value  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
decade  earlier. 

Among  the  grains,  barlsy  showed  a  drop  of 
6.000  acres  to  a  66,000  total  whUe  Incraases 
In  wheat  and  oata  took  Up  the  alack  with 
OKXleeC  gslDS. 

Forage  crofM  shoved  ooosUtent  losse*. 
AUalfa  acreage  dropped  from  14.000  to  9.000; 
corn  diag*  from  8.000  to  4,600;  and  lirtgatwl 
paMure  from  6360. 

Thar*  has  also  been  a  major  drop  In  straw- 
berry acreage — from  6.800  to  2370 — but  In- 
teps1flea.tion  of  methods  and  Improred  wl«- 


tles  have  kept  up  values.  The  1967  crop,  on  a 
much  bigger  acreage,  was  valued  at  •83  mll- 
IVon  for  the  freah  market  and  863  f«-  the 
freesers;  lart  year's  freeaer  crop  was  86.6 
million  bot  the  fresh  market  accounted  for 
•6  7  million. 

Farm  Advisor  HufTman  sees  every  reason 
for  this  trend  to  continue.  "There  are  lots 
of  crops  which  were  not  even  here  five  yean 
Ago— green  beans  fee  tbe  freecer  and  sspsr- 
agus.  for  instonoe,"  he  sayi,  "and  people 
oome  In  every  season  to  investigate  the 
poaslbltlUee. 

Tbe  Salinas  Valley's  climate  Is  the  number 
one  attracUon  for  the  new  oropa.  The  mild 
coastal  weather  Is  confined  to  only  a  few 
California  areas  and  most  of  them  are  al- 
ready filling  up  with  people.  The  Los  An- 
geles basin  was  the  OreC  to  become  urbanized 
and  the  growth  has  now  spread  to  cover  the 
adjacent  agricultural  areas  tn  Orange 
County. 

San  Dlego'B  better  agricultural  lands  are 
also  overrun  and  the  surviving  farmers  have 
retreated  to  places  wblcb  were  once  con- 
sidered "marginal."  The  San  Pranclsco-Oak- 
land  complex  U  cloee  to  iwallowlng  up  the 
last  ot  the  farm  lands  there,  and  even  San 
Jose  has  become  a  metropolis  surrounded  by 
acreagv   that   Is  too  expensive  to  farm. 

Only  the  Oxnard  plain  Is  the  only  major 
coofitai  district  but  farmers  there  are  already 
experiencing  the  squeeze  from  high  real 
eetatc  values  and  taxes  and  leapfrogging  de- 
velopment. Local  obaervers  give  the  area  only 
another  ten  years  for  agriculture. 

The  size  and  location — 100  miles  from  any 
major  urban  center — of  the  Sallnls  Valley 
have  enabled  It  to  avoid  these  pressures.  "Tbe 
town  and  tbe  Industrial  area  have  grown." 
Huffman  explains,  "but  It  has  been  an  or- 
derly development  around  the  urban  area. 
Farmers  here  hsd  the  good  sense  to  pass  an 
agricultural  zoning  regulation  a  good  many 
years  ago  and  there  bss  been  very  tittle  leap- 
frogging of  new  subdivisions  and  factories. 

"In  addition,  a  majority  of  the  new  con- 
struction has  been  on  hillsides  and  Ln 
districts  which  were  not  really  top  farming 
land  anyhow.  There  Is  stUI  plenty  of  this 
land  available,  and  from  a  rvaldenUal  stand- 
pcdnt  It  is  more  attractive  than  the  flat  floor 
of  the  valley." 

The  distrlct'i  plannen  have  slso  taken  care 
to  protect  their  water  supply.  Flood  control 
dams  along  the  southern  recurhes  of  the 
Salinas  Valley  have  improved  the  under- 
gro\jnd  water  situation  to  the  point  where 
tiiere  U  no  forseeable  problem. 

The  promise  of  these  assets  have  not  only 
attracted  farmers  and  new  crops:  they  have 
also  attracted  processors  building  plants  and 
fadlltlee  cloee  to  this  long-term  supply  at 
raw  materials.  This  in  turn  can  attract  sttll 
more  of  the  highly  specialised,  cool  cltmata 
oropa  to  cootinue  a  boom  in  the  "frontier 
town"  of  CaXlfomla  row  orepa. 


Congresa  to  protect  the  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  by  providing  the  necessary  funds 
for  completl<n  of  parkland  purchase  at 
Placataway  Park,  Md. 

The  editorial  statea: 

We  think  that  insuring  that  Uount  Temon 
will  continue  to  sit  atop  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  Potomac  Ln  an  atmosphere  of  relative 
serenity  would  be  worth  the  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
editorial  In  the  Birmingham  News.  I  now 
Insert  It  at  this  point  In  the  Rccobd: 
{From  the  Birmingham  News.  Uay  7.  10671 
As  Gkoboi  Saw  It 

Looking  from  the  veranda  of  Uount  Ver- 
non down  lU  gently  sloping  lawn  and  across 
the  Potomac  River  to  the  Maryland  shore 
affords  a  serene,  pleasant  view. 

On  the  Maryland  aide  is  Plscataway  Park, 
or  at  least  part  of  It.  Some  of  the  shoreline 
extending  up  the  Potomac  toward  Washing- 
ton hopscotches  from  govemnient-owned 
land  to  private  land  propoeed  for  federal 
park  purchase  to  private  land  oo  wbit^  ease- 
ments have  been  pledged  to  the  government 
if  It  will  do  its  part  by  next  August. 

Mostly  what's  been  happening  since 
Plscataway  Park — named  for  an  Indian  tribe 
that  lived  across  from  Mount  Vernon  In 
colonial  flays — was  established  Is  a  portrait 
of  delay. 

A  project  to  Insure  the  park  and  the  view 
from  George  Washington's  home  commenced 
six  years  ago.  It  was  a  cooperative  effort  of 
private  landowners,  private  foundations  and 
the  federal  government.  Tbe  trouble  has 
been  that  Congress  dldnt  go  far  enough,  and 
since  that  lime  land  price*  have  risen  four- 
fold. 

It  Will  require  83.7  million  to  foot  the  fed- 
val  end  of  the  b(ll  and  sustain  the  ease- 
ments offered  by  private  landowners  to  teal 
off  the  shoreline  from  commercial  encroach- 
ment. The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  refused  to  go  along  with  the  request 
Unless  Oongreas  does  somethUig  before 
August  the  park  project  may  ocMlapse  and 
sewage  treatment  plants  or  highrlse  build- 
ings may  be  built  facing  the  home  of  the 
first  President  of  the  United  SUtee. 

The  •3.7  million  needed  to  complete  the 
project  Is  a  sizeable  amount  to  pay  for  a 
view.  But  we've  spent  far  more  money  In 
the  past — and  will  in  the  future — for  f&r 
more  frivolous  reasons. 

We  think  that  Insuring  that  Mount  Ver- 
non will  continue  to  stt  atop  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potomac  In  an  atmosphere  of 
relative  serenity  would  be  worth  the  price. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or  MAmTiAND 
IM  THE  HOnSI  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  May  21,  iM7 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
lesdinR  daily  newspapers  in  the  South 
recently  published  on  editorial  on  behalf 
of  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  across 
the  Potomac  River  at  Plscataway  Park. 
The  editorial,  "As  Oeorge  Saw  It," 
published  on  Mar  7,  IMT,  calls  upon  the 
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n*  Star-Spai«M  Baooer 


Bimiothaai  Newt  Calls  far  PreierratMa 
e{  the  View  From  Monat  Veraoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALiroaHi* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1997 

Mr.  U'lT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord 
flome  excerpta  from  a  sermon  delivered 
at  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  Catholic  Church. 
La  Jolla,  Calif.,  by  Father  John  Myhan, 
O.P.  Father  Myhan  Is  a  member  of  the 
Dominican  Order  and  Is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Son  Diego. 

It  Is  Indeed  refreshing  to  find  a  man 
In  the  pulpH  who  is  not  afraid  to  stand 
up  for  patriotism  and  to  condemn  the 
desecraters  of  our  flag  and  our  country. 
I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of 


Americans  applaud  his  sentiments,  but 
few  can  express  them  so  clearly  and  so 
succinctly.  Father  Myhan's  remarlcs 
follow: 

Tm    8TU-8PAVU.BD   BAHTtn 

In  recent  months  et  home  and  on  foreign 
stnuids  thle  lyznbol  of  America  hu  been 
burned,  tcmi  end  deiecrated.  Deeecmted  by 
loDg-belred.  dirty,  plmply-fftced  youth*  who 
tre  leechea  on  tbe  eocicty  Old  Glory  repre- 
genu.  Deeecrmted  by  eome  of  tbe  young  gen- 
ermtlon  of  lorelffnexs  who  owe  their  very  Uvea, 
their  welfare,  end  their  e&fety  to  the  republic 
over  whloh  the  etare  end  etrtpes  fly.  Deee- 
crttted  by  hlpplee  who  use  the  flag  for  a 
blanket. 

It  U  for  us  here  gathered  and  for  sJl 
Americans  worthy  of  the  name  to  rededlcate 
Durvelvee  to  the  flag  and  to  the  republic  for 
wblcb  It  stajads.  How  often  have  we  not  seen 
Old  Glory  flying  proudly  In  the  breeze)  Bow 
our  hearts  All  with  pnde  as  she  Is  raised 
slowly  to  the  stirring  retrain  of  the  national 
antbemi 

Alternate  bars  of  red  and  white;  while 
Stan  < fifty  of  them)  spangled  on  a  fleld  of 
blue.  ¥niat  does  the  pattern  itself  mean? 
To  me  the  red  signified  the  tremendous  price 
of  llTw  and  Umbs  which,  from  the  time  of 
Baratoga  to  yietnaxa.  we  Americans  have  paid 
and  are  paying  for  our  precloios  heritage. 
The  red  oonjuree  In  my  mind  the  siege  of 
Boston  In  177fi,  Bunker  Hill.  Uonmouth, 
Torktown.  I  thtnlc  of  the  tragedy  wboee  in- 
ception was  signaled  at  Port  Sxuater,  the 
tragedy  of  Antletam.  the  tragedy  at  Vick*- 
burg,  at  Oettysburg.  when  our  bou&e>dlvlded 
purified  and  unified  Itself  in  the  aiwMome 
crucible  of  clvU  war.  The  red  stirs  my  liol^ 
naUon  to  vuuajbee  the  dougbboys  rising  frasn 
the  trenches  at  the  Ueuse-Axgonne  amid 
the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  burst  of  sheU. 
The  red  represents  to  me  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  US3  Arizona,  Admiral  Callahaa  and  the 
USS  San  Prandaoo.  It  represents  Uldway, 
TrtpoU,  Guadalcanal.  Tarawa.  Normandy. 
Africa.  Ardennes,  Corregldor.  and  Vietnam. 
It  represents  the  long,  long,  heart-rending 
lines  of  heroic  oAcers  and  men  who  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  their  devoUoa.  It  rep- 
resents aU  who  have  serred  loyally  in  the 
defense  of  flag  and  country. 

The  white  ban  indicate  the  purity  of  In- 
tention and  purpose  upon  which  this  nation 
Is  founded.  The  white  reflects  the  constltu- 
Uon  of  tbe  United  States,  the  Capitol,  tbe 
White  House,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Lin- 
coin  Memorial.  Lee's  Uanslon.  Grant's  Tomb. 
The  white  ban  signify  to  me  the  courageous 
Idealism  and  tenacity  of  purpose  of  John 
Adams.  Cbaj-les  Llndberg,  Justice  Manhall. 
Robert  l^xjst.  Lou  Gehrig,  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton Carver.  Chester  NlhilU,  Robert  Taft, 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

To  me  the  blue  field  defines  only  one 
thing — Hope  I  Hope  In  a  nation  founded. 
under  God,  in  law  and  order.  Hc^>e  In  a  na- 
tion still  ppan easing  tbe  frontier  spirit  which 
led  our  forefathen  from  sea  to  shiny  ae*. 
Hope  in  a  naUon  greatly  blessed  by  the  cre- 
ator with  abundant  reaourees.  Hope  In  a 
naUon  dedicated  and  striving  to  advance  the 
common  good  of  aU  its  peoples.  Hope  tn  a 
nation  courageous  in  the  defense  ot  freedom. 
Hope  in  a  nation  bleesed  with  young  Ameri- 
cans supremely  endowed  to  receive  the  torch 
from  our  hands  and  move  our  country  Xcr- 
ward  to  new  and  exciting  horizons.  Hope 
in  a  nation  which  Is.  In  truth,  the  last  firm 
bastion  of  Uberty  and  democracy. 

Tbe  Stan  sp>arkilng  against  the  blue  be- 
speak of  federation,  federation  with  the 
modest  beginning  of  thirteen  states.  A  fed- 
eraUon  fractured  and  repaired,  and  increaaed 
untU  this  day  tbe  field  ot  blue  is  fUled  ahd 
■ecure.  E  Plurlbus  TTnum^-one  from  many. 
Stan.  States.  Federation — One  Nation  In- 
divisible I 

Does  that  star  spangled  banner  stlli  wave 
o'er  the  land  at  tbe  free  and  the  home  oC  tb* 


brave?  TosI  She  does  yet  wave!  Tou  will  aee 
her  waving  snartly  on  a  naval  veesel  under 
way.  You  wUl  see  her  hanging  quietly  at 
half-mast  in  mourning  foe  a  national  hero. 
You  will  aee  her  lovingly  protecting  the 
casket  of  a  fallen  veteran.  She  can  be  eeen 
over  city  buildings,  in  school  yards:  She  can 
be  seen  on  Main  Street  of  a  little  village 
nestled  among  the  green  rolUng  hlUs  ot 
America.  You  can  see  her  in  private  gardens 
and  at  the  tomb  ot  the  ynknown  Soldier. 
Wherever  she  may  be.  be  proud  of  her, 
honor  her,  serve  her.  If  necessary,  die  for 
her!  For  Old  Glory  represents  the  greatest 
nation  which  has  ever  inhabited  this  earth. 
The  Stan  and  stripes  represent  freedom,  and 
Uberty.  and  Justice,  and  compassion.  Uay  she 
continue  to  wave.  Wave  proudly  till  the  end 
of  timet 


Cbrouc  Draaks— Wkat  To  Do? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  OSOKOtA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  198? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
a  mcmbac  of  the  Georgia  Senate  when 
the  then  Georgia  Senator  G.  Elliott 
Hagam  Introduced  and  was  instrumental 
In  passage  of  a  comprehensive  program 
to  combat  the  disease  of  alcoholism  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

I  supported  him  then  In  the  State 
alcoholism  legislation.  Now  I  support 
my  coUeague,  the  Hooorable  O.  Elliott 
Hacan,  Member  of  Congress,  In  his 
pioneer  efforts  to  establish  an  alcoholism 
program  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
H.R.  6143 — and  stand  J^ady  to  support 
his  proposed  alcoholism  bill  for  a  nation- 
wide treatment  and  prevention  program. 

Because  of  the  extreme  Interest  In 
these  measures  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Rkcord,  the  following  article  by  Julie 
McClure,  from  the  May  7,  1967,  lasue  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution: 
CHSOinc  DacKKS — What  To  Do? 
(By  Julie  McCIure) 

Over  half  of  the  arrests  made  by  Atlanta 
police  Id  1966  for  non-trafflc  offenses  Involved 
pubUc  intOKlcatton. 

These  47.305  arrests  Involved  about  13.000 
individuals.  About  6.000  of  these  people  wore 
repeaten  wbo  were  arreeted  anywhere  from 
two  to  30  times. 

There  have  been  two  court  cases  coooera- 
ing  the  chronic  alcoholic  which  have  grave 
ImpUcaUona  for  Atlanta,  according  to  the 
Community  Council  ot  the  Atlanta  Area 
Inc.  (CCAA).  One  decision.  In  the  Easter 
Cue.  was  handed  down  by  the  U^-  Court 
of  Appeals  to  Washington.  D.C..  and  tbe  oth- 
er, the  Driver  Case,  by  the  Fourth  VS.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals  Ln  Richmond.  Va. 

Both  decisions  stated  that  chronic  alco- 
holics could  not  be  charged  with  drunken- 
ness because  they  have  lost  the  power  of 
•elf -control  in  the  use  ot  intoxicating  t>ever- 
agea.  Tbe  alcoholic  was  described  as  a  aick 
person  In  need  of  medical  or  other  treat- 
ment. Tbe  accused  may  be  treated,  but  be 
may  not  be  punlafaed. 

It  was  also  the  court's  unanimous  ded- 
slon  that  Ita  holding  that  chronic  aloohoUan 
Is  a  "defense  to  a  charge  of  pubUc  tntoilea- 
Uon  does  not  absolve  the  voluntarily  Intost- 
cated  pereon  for  criminal  responslbiUty  in 
general  under  the  law." 

Although  neither  decisions  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  CCAA  said  this  oocu 


eept  is  expected  to  be  upheld.  When  this 
happens,  Atlanta  will  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  Its  thousands 
of  dereUct  alooholics  wbo  wUl  no  longer  be 
subject  to  ortmlnal  punishment  for  public 
IntozlcatloQ. 

Rep.  O.  BUot  Bagan  of  the  Ist  District 
has  sponsored  a  bill  now  befo^  Ooogreas 
dealing  with  the  chronic  alcoholic  problem 
In  Washington,  D.C.  Washington  la  about 
the  eame  ctae  In  population  as  Atlanta  and 
has  a  comparable  dereUct  alcoholic  prob- 
lem. What  Washington  does  could  be  used 
as  a  model  for  Atlanta. 

His  bill  points  out  that  dealing  with  the 
chronic  alcoholic  as  a  criminal  has  proved 
expensive,  burdensome  and  futile.  <Over 
100.000  cases  handled  by  the  courts  each 
year  In  Atlanta  Involve  alcx^olloe.) 

The  bill  also  states  that  "tbe  criminal  law 
la  Ineffective  to  deter  intoxication  and  to 
deal  with  what  Is  basically  a  major  heeJth 
problem— chronic  alcobolism.  Crtroina]  pun- 
ishment of  alcoholic*  has  helped  to  perpetu- 
ate the  chronic  drunkannees  offender 
problem." 

(In  Atlanta,  more  than  1,500  cases  a  month 
never  come  to  trial  because  the  arrested 
pereons  are  allowed  to  post  a  cash  ooUateral 
of  tl5  and  leave.) 

Rep.  Hagan's  bill  suggests  the  removal  of 
pubUc  intoxication  from  tbe  criminal  ays- 
tern  and  the  establishment  of  a  modem  pub- 
lic health  program  for  chronic  alcoholics. 
The  Idea  Is  to  facilitate  early  detection  and 
prevention  of  alcohoUiim  and  effective  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation.  Handling  o<  the 
problem  through  health  facilities  would  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  the  poUce.  courts  and 
corTe<%lonai   institutions. 

His  bUl  defines  a  "chronic  alcoboUc"  as 
any  person  who  chronically  and  habitually 
usee  alcoholic  beverages  so  that  it  Injures 
bis  health  or  Interferes  with  his  aoclal  or 
economic  function  or  to  the  extnit  that  be 
has  lost  the  power  of  self -control  in  tbe  use 
of  such  beverages. 

Rep.  Hogan  sets  down  a  treatment  plan 
for  the  chronic  alcoholic  which  placed  the 
burden  oo  the  public  health  officials. 

BaslcaUy,  tt  calls  for:  (1)  one  or  more 
detoxification  oenten  easUy  acceaelble  to 
patients  to  provide  medical  aervloes  for  in- 
toxicated Inebriates;  (3)  an  In-patlent  ex- 
tended care  facility  for  Intenalve  study,  treat-  ' 
ment  and  rehabllltatJon  of  chronic  alcoholics 
and   (3)   out-patient  rehabUltatlon  facilities. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Alcoholism  of 
the  CCAA  complied  a  suggest«d  treatment 
plan  for  the  chronic  alcoliollc  court  offender 
Blml^  to  Rep.  Hagan's  bUl. 

At  a  meeting  co-sponsored  by  the  Metro- 
politan Atlanta  Crime  Commission  the  plan 
was  fveeenced  to  repreaentatJves  of  state  and 
local  health  agendea,  the  Judldary,  the  pol- 
ice deportment,  the  city  attorney's  office  and 
state,  county  and  municipal  government. 

TUbae  officials  met  to  diecuee  such  things 
as:  Where  do  we  begin?  Whose  responsibility 
la  It?  What  Ore  the  legal  issues?  What  con- 
flicts must  be  resolved?  What  faclUUes  are 
needed?  How  can  planning  for  the  aloobollc 
be  ooordln&ted  with  other  mental  health 
planning?  What  do  we  do  now? 

Nothing  concrete  was  decided,  and  no 
spedfio  assignments  of  responsibility  were 
xnade. 

"niese  officials  wlU  be  meeting  again  to 
exchange  Ideas  and  discuss  the  possible  ob- 
stacles bcrfore  any  changes  can  be  made. 

Here  ore  some  of  the  suggestions  mode 
•ofar: 

Change  state  and  local  laws  to  remove 
public  Intoxication  from  the  olmlnal  code. 
Tbe  lawi  should  be  drafted  to  clearly  define 
the  authority  ot  tbe  police  either  to  make 
aa  arrest  of  to  take  an  Intoxicated  person 
into  protective  custody,  but  In  either  case 
he  should  be  token  to  a  pubUc  detoxification 
center  rather  than  to  )atL 

Public  detoxification  oenten  shcnild  be  *•• 
tabltshed  to  provide  appropriate  medical  aerv- 
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Iocs.  Is  Fulton  uul  D«  K«Ib  ooimtlas.  Ond; 
MesDorl&J  BosptUl  would  veom  to  b«  ihm  log- 
ical plA««  for  such  ft  center.  Basevjcb  by  tlie 
CCAA  Indicated  th&t  ftbout  100  beds  would 
be  Deeded  to  handle  AtlanU's  preeent  prai>- 
lem.  The  center  would  require  m  •*•*  <rf 
re^tered  DUTMe.  llceosed  pructlcftl  nUTsea. 
sttendantfl  &nd  doctors  to  be  on  duty  34 
houra  a  day. 

Anyone  picked  up  by  the  poUce  In  an  In- 
toxicated condition  would  either  be  taken 
home  or  to  a  detoxification  center  and  would 
be  held  until  sober,  but  In  no  event  any 
longer  than  73  boun. 

EstabUah  in>paUenfc  facilities  so  that  after 
detoitin  cation,  the  patient  oould  be  trmns- 
feired  to  a  diagnostic -evaluation  center  where 
a  staff  would  prepare  a  complete  social,  med- 
ical and  personal  history  on  htm. 

The  staff  would  include  medical,  psychia- 
tric, vocational  and  rehabllltaUon  personnel. 
The  Individual  would  stay  there  for  five  or 
Biz  daya  hopefully  od  a  vountary  basis,  to 
determine  further  treatment. 

This  could  conceivably  be  the  preeent  City 
Prison  Parm.  which,  when  alcoholics  can  no 
longer  be  placed  there,  wotild  have  the  room. 
Alterutlooj  and  modifications  In  the  struc- 
ture should  have  to  be  made,  but  thla  would 
not  po6e  much  of  a  problem. 

Public  and  private  out-patient  faculties 
should  be  established  so  that  after  bis  re- 
lease from  the  diagnostic-evaluation  center, 
his  treatment  could  be  continued  In  an  oot- 
paUent  setting.  It  would  Include  cUnic*. 
•oclal  oeuters.  vocational  rehabUltatloa  serv- 
tcea  and  residential  faculties  such  as  half- 
way housea.  The  treaonent  would  be  volun- 
tary. 

The  success  at  the  Emory  University  Voca- 
tional RchablUtaUon  Alcohol  Project  demon- 
strates that  many  of  these  people  can  be 
treated  successfully  tn  an  outpatient  setting. 
The  results  of  their  project:  One-third  cured 
and  ooe-thlid  partially  cured,  needing  a  llt- 
tl*  help.  The  remaining  third  had  a  long 
way  to  go. 


Award  to  FibUb  GaUfoyle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MABOACHTJBKTTB 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSENT&TIVES 

TJiursdav.  May  i,  19fft 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
wax  very  muc^  pleased  to  learn  that  my 
ralued  friend,  Mr.  Plntsn  J.  OulUoyle. 
outstanding  community,  civic,  and 
poUtlcal  leader,  was  recently  selected  for 
and  awarded  the  Winchendon,  Mass.. 
Community  Service  Award  for  1967  In 
that  great  American  community  In  my 
district. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  a  very 
large  banquet  attended  by  about  a  thou- 
sand people.  The  award  was  approved  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  16  trustees  of  the 
Wendell  Clark  Memorial  and  could  best 
be  summarized  in  the  eloquent  words  of 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Sullivan,  executive  director 
of  that  great  charitable  and  dvlc  or- 
ganization, when  he  said,  referring  to  Mr. 
Onllfoyle: 

Tour  ure-Ume  dwotlon  to  the  Town  of 
wlQch«Ddon  u  most  Ui^lr&tlooal.  aad  oer- 
talnly  nota-worthy. 

We  liope  tb*t  ftU  &n«  youtli  wul  grow  ■« 
you  have;  wltb  courmge  ftnd  Cfar1«tl&n  spirit. 
Tou  are.  above  all,  a  ci«dlt  to  us  and  s  leader 
of  mea. 

Usy  roar  life  be  BUed  wltb  blestnga  and 
your  rewattf,  by  tbe  Lonl,  b«  more  so. 


It  has  been  our  prlvUege  and  pieamre  to 
ban  you  wltb  us  at  tbe  banquet  and  beetow 
upon  you  tbe  most  deserving  Award. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Oullfoyle  and  have 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  the  inspiring 
friendship  of  Plntan  Oullfoyle  for  many 
years. 

He  is  a  most  unusual  man.  Of  humble 
beginnings,  by  virtue  of  his  ability, 
courage,  dedication,  undaunted  spirit 
atul  hard  work,  he  has  risen  step  t>y  step 
to  the  pinnacle  of  high  esteem,  respect 
and  aSection  in  his  community. 

He  has  been  chosen  for  high  public 
office.  He  has  worked  for  every  good 
cause.  He  has  stood  for  high  principles 
and  ideals.  He  has  given  of  himself  with- 
out stint  or  limit. 

He  has  held  out  his  hand  of  assistance 
and  compassion  to  those  in  need.  He  has 
been  mllltantly  loyal  to  everything  that 
he  believes  in  and  to  his  community  and 
his  friends. 

He  has  followed  a  course  of  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  the  public  good  and  the 
cause  of  the  people  and  has  stood  for 
God  and  country  with  faith,  humility 
and  resolution. 

He  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  flrst  order, 
a  gentleman  of  the  first  rank,  a  public 
servant  of  unexcelled  distinction  and  a 
friend  of  unfailing  loyalty. 

To  his  family  and  friends,  he  has  given 
bis  love:  to  his  community,  his  heartfelt 
service:  to  his  country,  his  unmeasured 
devotion. 

While  I  cannot  posidbly  encompass  all 
the  fine  qualities  of  this  great  American 
with  these  few  words.  I  am  proud  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  country  the  high  award  which  my 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Oullfoyle,  has  received 
from  his  fellow  townspeople  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  respect,  admiration, 
and  gratitude  for  what  he  has  meant  to 
them  and  accomplished  for  them  In  their 
historic  commuiilty. 

I  heartily  congratulate  my  cherished 
friend.  PinUn  Oullfoyle.  his  beloved 
family  and  dear  ones  upon  this  great 
honor,  and  wish  for  them  many  more 
happy,  successful  years  together.  May 
the  good  Lord  always  bring  them  His 
choicest  blessings  and  in  the  words  of 
the  Irish  prayer— "hold  them  always  In 
the  hollow  of  His  hand." 


Wetlerm  MarylaBd  Soldier  Cited 
for  BnTcry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MABTLAlO 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Man  3J.  1997 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  MarrlAnd.  Mr. 
Spe&ker,  I  cannot  praise  too  highly  tbe 
performance  of  our  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam, and  particularly  those  Indlrldual 
ofBoers  and  men  who  have  shown  excep- 
tional bravery  and  resourcefulness 
under  enecoy  fire.  One  such  man  la  Sp4c 
Richard  Friend,  of  Oakland,  Ud..  who 
rescued  hlnueU.  sereral  other  Amori- 


cans.  and  an  armored  carrier  from  a 
murderous  ambush  near  Saigon  last 
Sunday  morning.  Armed  only  with  a 
hunting  knife.  Specialist  Friend  man- 
aged to  kill  an  enemy  Just  before  the 
Vletcong  oould  blow-up  the  armored  car- 
rier. For  his  performance.  Specialist 
Friend  has  been  nominated  for  the  Sil- 
ver Star. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  full  story  of  this  episode,  as 
described  on  the  Associated  Press  wire 
story  of  May  22: 

Htnmifo  Knopc 

Sooi  Cat,  VitTNAM. — Richard  Prlend.  a 
radhalred  30-year-old.  got  a  Viet  Oong  with 
the  knife  he  skinned  rabbiu  with  bock  In 
Maryland.  His  acUon  saved  a  IS-ton  armored 
carrier  which  he  and  others  used  to  escape 
from  a  devastating  ambush. 

The  Viet  Gong  caught  an  eight-vehicle 
convoy  from  the  U.S.  11th  armored  regiment 
Sunday  morning  and  destroyed  It  In  16  min- 
ute*. Of  the  46  Amencans.  IS  were  klUed,  29 
were  wounded  and  four  of  the  T^Ucles  were 
smashed.  Twenty-one  Viet  Oong  bodies  were 
found. 

Riding  In  a  Jeep,  Spec.  4  Prlend,  a  bull- 
dozer driver  from  Oakland.  Md^  heard  the 
about  "Ambush!  Ambush!"  over  the  Jeep 
radio  as  the  convoy  sptin  along  at  40  miles 
an  hour  on  route  1  toward  tbe  town  of  Xuan 
Loc.  40  miles  east  o(  Saigon. 

Prlend  saw  snipers  la  the  trees  and  at  the 
roadside.  Shells  exploded  around  the  con- 
voy. Then  came  a  direct  hit  on  the  Jeep's 
front  wheel.  It  careened  In  the  underbrush 
and  caught  Are.  Prlend  was  thrown  out, 
striking  his   head   against  a   tree. 

The  young  soldier  lay  half  stunned  on 
the  clay  hlghiray.  His  eyes  focused  blurrlly 
on  a  big  armored  carrier  SOO  yards  ahead. 
Then  he%aw  a  figure  slip  onto  the  highway 
and  begin  running  toward  the  carrier. 

Prlend  puUed  himself  to  his  feet.  Gunfire 
crackled.  Men  screamed  In  pain.  The  Mary- 
lander  began  running  at  a  crouch  toward  the 
armored  carrier.  It  seemed  to  tw  the  only 
likely  island  of  safety.  And  the  figure  dashing 
toward  It— dresaed  In  fatigues  wltb  a  pistol 
at  his  hip,  a  rifle  in  band  and  carrying  a 
bag— was  obvloiuily  a  Viet  Cong. 

"I  ran  past  three  Viet  Cong  lying  In  ft 
hole."  Prlend  said  a  few  hours  after  the  bat- 
tle. "X  bent  my  head  down  Instinctively.  I 
told  myself  that  this  waa  the  end.  I  wasn't 
armed.  All  I  had  was  my  knife.  But  Incred- 
ibly, they  didn't  fire  at  me.  Maybe  they  were 
only  ammo  bearers." 

A  few  yards  farther  on.  Prlend  was  struck 
in  the  chest  by  a  bullet  fired  from  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  It  pierced  bis  flak  vest  and 
lodged  against  an  ammunition  clip  in  bli 
pocket.  Bpllnterlag  the  bullets,  but  did  not 
wound  blm. 

Just  ahead  of  him,  the  Viet  Cong  was 
starting  to  climb  on  tbe  armored  carrier  that 
apparently  bad  been  stopped  temporarily 
with  a  rocket  bit. 

"Aa  I  got  nearer,"  said  P^tend,  "I  could  see 
he  had  something  In  that  bag,  an  ezploalve. 
a  satchel  charge.  All  I  had  on  me  waa  tbe 
knife,  a  hunting  knife  with  a- four-Inch 
blade  that  Td  used  to  sUn  rabbits  Td  shot 
back  in  Maryland. 

"I  pulled  It  out  from  the  aheatb.  Z  bftd  to 
do  it." 

Prlend  reached  up  and  grabbed  the  Viet 
Cong  sapper  by  bis  ooUar.  He  ralaed  bis  arm 
and  drove  the  knife  between  tbe  man's 
shoulder  blades. 

Ttim  Viet  Cong  slid  down  from  tbe  aide  of 
tbe  carrier,  his  rifle  falling  frocn  his  shoulder, 
the  bag  of  explosives  from  his  hand.  Prlend 
glanced  at  tbe  handle  of  his  knife  and  tbe 
blood.  Ha  did  not  bother  to  retrieve  It. 

Aa  he  moved  around  the  carrier.  2tid  Lt. 
Tad  Handrlckaon  at  Bock  Island,  ni..  met 
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him   and    pulled   blm   aboaxd.   Tbe   carrier 

started  up  wltb  a  roar. 

"We  picked  up  a  few  more  wounded."  aald 
Prlend,  his  face  brulaed  but  otherwise  un- 
hurt,  "that  lieutenant  really  saved  ua.  He 
moved  out  of  there  fast." 

Par  bis  part  in  aavlng  the  armored  car- 
rier, Prlend  baa  been  nominated  for  tbe 
SUver  Star. 


Robert  Boyd's  Assessmeal  of  the  Vietnaia 
SitaatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELI«.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  assessment  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam  by  one  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  most  distinguished 
members,  Mr.  Robert  8.  Boyd. 

Mr.  Boyd,  who  Is  head  of  the  E^ilght 
Newspaper  Washington  bureau.  Is  now 
In  Balgon.  He  has  been  In  Vietnam  for 
several  months  following  a  tour  of  other 
Asian  countries.  Many  of  us  know  Mr. 
Boyd  as  a  man  of  candor — an  objective 
reporter  who  puts  considerable  time  and 
effort  Into  a  story.  He  Is  not  a  man  who 
jumps  to  conclusions,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons, I  am  especially  gl^  to  call  the 
following  article  from  the  Miami  Herald 
of  May  16.  1967,  to  the  attention  <^f  the 
House. 

The  article  follows: 
Viet  Was:  Rot  Bvsn  a  Sum  or  VS.  Victokt 
<By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

Saioon. — The  VS.  has  stopped  losing  the 
wsr  In  Vietnam.  But  after  years  of  effort.  It  la 
not  yet  winning. 

And  there  la  not  the  slightest  prospect- 
abort  of  defeat  or  sellout — that  the  struggle 
will  be  over  by  November  19S8  or  even  1970. 

In  fact,  despite  all  the  bloodshed  and  ex- 
pense, tbe  enemy  Is  stronger  now  than  he  was 
when  the  U.S.  Jumped  In  to  stave  off  disaster. 

To  a  reporter  surveying  America's  "Pacific 
Prontler"  along  tbe  eastern  rim  of  Asia,  a 
month  In  Vietnam  dispels  any  illusions  that 
the  Injection  of  half  a  million  troops  and 
•30  billion  could  quickly  heal  this  sick  land. 

Rather  it  raises  doubts  that  It  can  ever  be 
healed  by  western  medicine.  Only  naUve 
American  optimism .  and  the  encouraging 
examples  of  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  offer 
hope  that  time,  patience  and  persistence  wUl 
perform  the  cure. 

And  meantime,  a  potentially  dangerous 
an U- Americanism  Is  starting  to  smoulder  in 
Saigon,  fueled  by  the  frustrations  of  the  war 
and  the  resentmenta  caused  by  so  massive 
a  foreign  presence. 

Militarily,  the  war  has  ground  to  a  stale- 
mate this  spring.  Gone  are  the  early  days  at 
beady,  if  bloody,  success  In  turning  back  the 
Viet  Oong  drive  to  victory.  Now  the  beat  that 
Oen.  WUllam  C.  Westmoreland  can  offer  is  a 
long  "war  of  attrition"  to  "bleed"  the  enemy 
Into  submlasion. 

Every  week,  the  VS.  mUltary  infonnatloo 
office  hare  puta  out  a  summary  of  it*  achleve- 
menta— -eo  many  thousand  Viet  Cong  killed, 
captured  or  surrendered.  But  week  after 
week,  the  official  VB.  eatlmaU  of  Viet  Oong 
strength  creepfi  unexorably  higher. 

Bach  VS  eecalation  of  the  war  Is  matched 
by  stepped-up  enemy  effort. 

There  are  many  things  tbe  VS.  military 
can  point  to  aa  "evidence"  wby  we  should  be 
"winning." 


Tbe  grueacme  "kiU  ratlo^  runs  three  or 
four  to  one  In  favor  of  the.  Allies.  More  and 
more  of  tbe  enemy  forcea  oome  from  tbe 
north  and  are  as  new  to  South  Vietnamese 
terrain  aa  the  Americans. 

The  weapons-capture  rate  baa  ablfted 
from  two-to-one  in  favor  of  tbe  Viet  Cong 
to  3^ -to-one  against.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Army  defection  rate,  last  year  a  horrendous 
134.000  has  been  cut  in  half  this  year.  The 
Viet  Cong  defection  rate,  only  30.000  laat 
year,  waa  running  twice  that  untU  early 
AprU.  when  It  began  to  falter.  Enormous 
Viet  Cong  arma  caches,  labonouaiy  trekked 
over  mountain  and  Jungle  are  being  dug  out. 

MOETB   VZETKAII   SHOWS   NO  SHIM   Or   DEFEAT 

I>Mplte  all  this  "evidence"  however  North 
Vietnam  shows  no  sign  that  Ita  will  to  fight 
baa  been  blunted.  On  tbe  contrary  despite 
a  three-to-one  Allied  superiority  In  man- 
power plus  much  greater  fire-power  and 
mobility  tbe  Viet  Cong  are  actually  stepping 
up  the  ferocity  and  frequency  at  their 
attacka. 

Slnoe  the  dark  days  of  10e4-M  the  secu- 
rity dtuauon  In  South  Vietnam  baa  rarely 
been  worse.  VS.  mUltary  forcea  probably 
can't  be  beaten.  But  they  cannot  assure  the 
aafety  of  the  populace  either. 

It  la  atartllng  for  a  newcomer  to  Vietnam — 
who  has  read  of  tbe  steady  stream  of  Allied 
"victories" — to  see  how  Insecure  this  country 
stUl  Is. 

In  tbe  past  month  alone,  three  province 
capitals — tbe  equivalent  of  lAnalng.  Mich.. 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  Tallahassee.  Pin. — were 
attacked  by  Viet  Oong  raiders,  Oorrespond- 
ents  can  alt  on  tbe  rooftop  terrace*  of  their 
hotels  In  downtown  Saigon,  thumbing  the 
dally  cooununique  of  military  advancea, 
while  gunfire  rumbles  a  few  miles  away. 

In  the  northern  region,  near  what's  laugh- 
ably called  tbe  "Demilitarized  Zone,"  the 
OommunUta  have  amassed  an  eatlroated  six 
divisions.  The  two  divisions  of  U.S.  Marlnee 
hitherto  reeponaible  (or  the  northern  region 
had  to  be  reinforced  by  the  army  iaat  month. 
Even  so.  the  forces  are  thinly  stretched.  Tou 
don't  venture  more  than  a  few  miles  outside 
the  main  towna  without  an  armed  escort, 
even  by  day. 

In  tbe  central  highlands,  the  enemy  again 
la  t>elleved  to  be  maaalng  for  an  attack.  De- 
aplte  repeated  American  sweeps,  there  Is 
more  Viet  Cong  acUvlty  around  Plelku  now 
than  laat  year,  ofllcen  report. 

rnrrcoNG  audacitt  bxtixcted  in  EAioa 

The  Saigon  area  Is  eUU  beset  with  almost 
dally  tKxnblngB,  kidnap tngs.  and  terrorlat 
attacka.  Tbe  nearby  Viet  C<xig  stronghold 
In  the  "Iron  Triangle."  suppoeedly  rwept 
clean  laat  winter.  Is  infested  a^n. 

Aa  for  the  aouthem  delta,  U.B,  forces  have 
dipped  only  a  cautious  toe  into  that  vast 
eeml-swamp  where  almost  half  of  South 
Vietnam's  18  million  people  live.  liCaa  than 
10.000  American  ground  troops  have  been 
aKlgned  to  tbe  delta,  and  no  decision  to  go 
there  in  strength  has  yet  been  made.  B<»ne 
Americans  fear  It  would  t»e  a  deadly  trap,  but 
otbtfa  ctmfeas  they  see  no  other  way  to 
pacify  It. 

Thus  there  may  be  more  than  Communist 
hot  air  In  Peking's  gloating  statement  of 
March  »:  "The  VS.  Imperlaliato  .  .  .  have 
sunk  Into  the  vaat  ocean  of  the  people's  war 
In  Vietnam.  They  have  sunk  deeply  Into  a 
swamp  from  which  they  can  neither  advance 
or  retreat . . 

Tba  military  war,  in  sum.  is  not  going 
badly — but  It  l>  not  going  particularly  weU 
either.  High  oOclala  wbo  used  to  pradlct  vic- 
tory would  be  In  sight  by  the  and  of  1067 
DOW  talk  vaguely  In  tarma  of  "another  year 
or  two." 

And  the  mUltary  war  is  only  half  the  prob- 
lem In  Vietnam — tbe  awler  half. 

IP  no  Qowa  HOME,  nrrcoMG  arATs  ok 

Por  avan  U  Bo  Ohl  Mlnb  oallad  aU  bis 
tKOOpa    bom*    toawrrow,    tbs    nst   under- 


ground Viet  Cong  network  that  honeycomba 
tbe  ODUiitryalde  would  remain.  A  pullout  by 
U.S.  forces  under  preeent  clrcumstancee 
would  take  down  the  only  real  barrier  to  a 
Oooununlst  takeover.  The  South  Vietnamese, 
It  la  unlverB&lly  agreed  here,  are  simply  not 
yet  ready  to  do  the  Job  themselves. 

This  "other  war"  sgalnsi  the  Viet  OoDg 
guerrillas  and  their  poUtlcal  cadres  tn  the 
villages  and  bamlete — eometimes  called 
"pacification"  or  "the  war  to  win  tbe  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people" — Is  lagging  badly. 

The  brunt  of  this  battle  was  supposed  to 
be  borne  by  the  black -pajamaad  "revolu- 
tionary development"  teams  working  to 
break  the  Viet  Cong  stranglehold  on  tbe 
countryside.  But  IS  months  after  Its  inaugu- 
ration, "RD"  waa  not  off  tfce  ground. 

This  roallBatlon  here  and  In  Washington 
aeems  the  chief  factor  behind  the  decUdoo 
thla  week  to  transfer  the  huge  program  from 
civilian  to  American  military  control. 

Whether  It  indeed  ^peeds  up  the  "other 
war"  remains  to  be  seen. 

Various  fionk  attacka  on  the  pacification 
problem  already  are  being  made  with  some 
success,  principally  by  the  n.B.  Marlnee  In 
the  north  and  the  Korean  Expeditionary 
Porce  Ln  the  midsections  of  the  country.  But 
these  may  not  be  the  Kiawer.  since  foreign- 
ers cannot  do  the  Job  the  Vietnamese  should 
be  doing  for  tbemaeivea. 

^ANTiGtncaan,.A  mfrrs  arraAZKXD  bt  aairT 

Premier  Ky  Egreed  last  year  to  reconvert 
the  bulk  of  the  South  Vietnameae  army  from 
a  oonventional  war  force  (which  the  U£. 
mistakenly  trained  It  to  b^  to  an  anti-guer- 
rilla force  whoae  main  task  waa  to  protect 
the  RD  teams. 

About  half  the  army  has  been  given  a 
quickie  two-week  retraining  oouive.  but  tbe 
reaulta  have  been  disappointing.  To  the  des- 
pair of  U.S.  omdals.  the  Vietnamese  sUll 
cling  to  their  forts,  take  long  sleetAs.  abuse 
the  populace  they're  supposed  to  protect, 
and  most  Important,  leave  the  night  to  tbe 
tender  mercies  of  the  Viet  Oong. 

In  spite  of  the  talk  about  "putUng  Tbe 
Other  War'  on  an  equal  footing  with  tbe  mili- 
tary war."  the  paclficaUon  program  has  been 
getting  leas  than  one  per  cent  of  the  money 
spent  here  thla  year.  T^e  englnea  of  destruc- 
tion are  still  100  times  better  financed  than 
the  engines  of  construction. 

The  neweat  pacification  "general."  White 
House  aide  Robert  W.  Komer.  a  former  CIA 
official,  arrived  here  May  4  wearing — perhaps 
significantly — roee-tlntad  aunglaseea.  Komer 
reportedly  baa  the  confidence  of  President 
Jobnaon,  but  he  Is  disliked  and  distrusted 
by  Americana  In  the  field  here,  who  feel  be 
has  been  over-optlmtetlc  In  his  reports  back 
bome. 

It  is  believed  that  Komer  ordered  the  latest 
reorganisation  of  tbe  pacification  campaign, 
whicb  went  through  shattartng  shakeupe  lant 
year  and  tbe  year  before.  Each  upheaval, 
no  matter  bow  meritorious,  sets  back  pro- 
greaa.  and  the  graveyards  in  Saigon  are  thick 
with  the  ghosts  of  discarded  programs  that 
failed. 

WE   LK*EK1X>,   NOW   Wl   MOHT   PEaPOElC 

Summing  up  the  altuatloo  in  "The  Other 
War."  a  leading  VS.  ofllclal  aaid  "At  last, 
we  have  learned  what  we  have  to  do.  Now 
tbe  problem  la  getting  It  done." 

Unfortunately  for  thoee  who  are  impatient 
to  "get  K  done,"  the  solution  doesn't  He  in 
American  but  rather  in  Vietnameae  hands. 
The  problem  in  Vietnam  la  thus  much  tough- 
er than  that  faced  by  the  British  In  Malaysia 
or  even  the  PlUplnoe  against  the  Huks.  who 
oould  call  their  own  shots 

Moat  dTlllan  omdals  think  the  latsat 
change  wlU  be  a  tragic  mistake.  "Thla  Is 
not  a  Job  for  Americana.  It  must  be  done  b» 
the  Vietnameae."  said  a  high  source  tn  Saigon. 

Doea  that  mean  the  UjB.  la  doomed  to  an 
•ndle«  treadmill  In  Vietnam?  Not  ncoessarlly. 

Assuming  that  tba  poUtloal  altuaUon  la 
Saigon  remains  stable,  sod  that  Momow  aad 
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PeUxie  doQt  laterrnu  dndB*tlc»U7  (two  M( 
tto).  TTTfT-1"  UB.  ipeoillJQg  sbould  be0B  to 
1«¥»1  o«  K)0«i.  AlrwdT  SAlgoa  ntrwmpmptn  u* 
eanrlziC  •<1'  ftlMut  th«  "btc  Uyoff"  for  oon- 
ctrucUon  worken. 

And  U  nuiizi-forc«  Oommnnlvt  elemeuta  In 
tlw  aoutta  trr  wtilpped  tn  ft  f*»T  or  two.  ■• 
UA.  aource*  now  predict,  tlie  cosU  oould 
begin  to  drop  drajntlcallT-  AmerlcM  troop* 
would  h*v»  to  remAln  for  ye»rB.  protoably. 
but  ■  •eml-ww  cortlng  only  a  few  btlUoa 
doll&n  and  %  few  Utb«  would  be  mucb  easier 
for^be  American  public  to  bear. 

ThAt.  regretfully,  Mema  to  be  about  tba 
only  light  at  th«  end  of  the  long,  dark  tunnrt 
ahead. 


fnm 


tiM    Dmy,    1967,    Mvb    DecliM    k 
McrcbAit  Hviat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAUroMMiA 

nf  TH«  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVB3 
Tuesday.  Mav  2J,  29^ 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  SjwaJter,  Mari- 
time Day  waA  first  procl&lmed  on  May  22. 
1933.  to  coznme morale  the  first  steam- 
powered  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  &e 
88  Savannah  tn  1819. 

On  May  22,  1967.  we  find  another  ship 
named  5at>anna/i  maldng  news.  Only  thiA 
time  the  news  la  very  sftd.  The  first  nu- 
clear-powered ooounerclal  ship  U  about 
to  be  canned  by  thla  adsilnlstratlon. 
Imagine  where  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  thla  country  would  have  gone. 
had  the  administration  In  1819  canned 
the  88  SavanTiah,  after  lt£  maiden  voy- 
Bxe.  WKh  12^  same  Idnd  of  narrow  think- 
ing that  this  administration  has  demon- 
strated. Eh^sldent  James  Monroe,  in  1819. 
would  have  gone  down  In  history  as  the 
man  who  strangled  the  merchant  marine 
In  Its  infancy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Maritime  Day,  1967.  wag 
marked  more  by  mourning  than  celebra- 
tion. There  were  no  parades;  no  speeches 
praising  the  great  merchant  marine  of 
America;  only  a  perfunctory  proclama- 
tion by  the  President;  not  spirited,  as  In 
past  years. 

This  Maritime  Day  we  mark  the  Junk- 
ing of  the  first  nuclear- powered  commer- 
cial ship,  the  KS  Savanruih.  This  0(»nes 
at  the  same  time  the  maritime  Industry 
Is  seeking  means  to  streamline  and  t^)- 
date  the  merchant  fleet  by  use  of  new 
technology.  The  adminlstratlcHi  junks 
X>rogre8s  on  the  high  seas,  while  at  the 
sasM  time  It  commits  millions  of  tax 
dollars  to  the  experimental  development 
of  the  supersonic  transport  aircraft.  Now 
I  support  the  development  of  the  SST. 
But  this  adrrdnistration  has  failed  to 
apply  the  same  commonsense  to  the 
merchant  ms^rine  that  has  been  applied 
to  the  airline  Industry  and  the  SST. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  with  permission  granted  I 
insert  the  following  news  Items,  dealing 
with  the  maritime  crisis,  In  the  Record: 

irrom  tb«  New  York  Tlmea.  Uay  32.   IMTJ 
POL2CT  PaoaLxifa  r>iM  vUasnMx  Dkt — Whtf* 

Hoosa   Avs    SaiPpnfO    XjrDOsraT    SHASPBit 

Z>^UTS 

National  Marttlm*  Day  today,  an  annual 
mmit  omaUy  devoted  to  paying  trlbvrte  to 


Ai&srletn  ihlpptng.  la  aerrlng  this  year  as 
ttaa  bftckdrop  for  th*  bitter  deba.u  b«tWMn 
the  JobnaoQ  AdmJnistr&tlon  and  the  Indus- 
try orer  the  ahap«  of  future  merchant  m&rln* 
poUcy. 

The  day,  proclaimed  tn  103S,  eonunamo- 
ratea  the  departure  on  Uay  33.  1S19.  at  the 
Savannah,  the  flrat  etefliu-powerMt  veaael  to 
croea  the  Atlantic. 

This  year,  even  the  eucceaaor  to  that  Teaael. 
the  nuclear  merchant  fthlp  Savannah,  hae 
become  part  of  the  increasingly  acrUnonloue 
dialogue  between  Federal  offlctaJs  and  spokes- 
men for  industry  and  Congresa. 

Sharp  exceptlon-to  Admlnlatratlon  plans  to 
lay  up  the  nuclear  veeae)  woe  taken  Saturday 
by  Bepreaentative  Edward  A.  Gannatx,  Demo- 
crat of  Maryland,  tn  a  speech  at  a  Maritime 
Day  meeting  in  New  Orla&na.  Mr.  Garmata 
la  the  cbalnnan  of  the  House  CcconUttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flaherlee. 
~-««^        "ax,asicino   irxwa" 

Mr.  Oarmats  described  as  "alarming  newa" 
the  Idea  advanced  by  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secretary 
of  Transportation  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions American  owner*  be  allowed  to  build 
some  of  their  ahlpe  abroad. 

Mr.  C3&rmat£  rejected  the  suggestion,  which 
U  t>aaed  on  the  assumption  that  American 
shipyards  and  American  industry  were  non- 
compvClttve,  as  a  "pe&almlstla  phlloeophy." 
Intended  to  turn  the  nation's  back  on  Amer- 
ican Ingenuity.  American  Industry  and  the 
Amerc&n  workman. 

Such  a  negative  philosophy,  he  aald.  con- 
Btltutea  a  serious  challenge  to  the  Amerlc&n 
maritime  Industry. 

'Tfow  Is  the  time,"  he  said,  "to  accept  that 
challenge  and  give  the  American  shipbuild- 
ing industry  and  the  American  merchant 
marine  a  fighting  chance  to  prove  what  It 
can  do." 

As  for  Government  plans  to  lay  up  the 
Savajuiah.  the  world's  only  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship.  Bdr.  Oarmatc  aatd  bearings 
held  Laet  week  before  hla  committee  made 
two  things  clear: 

First,  that  the  Teasel  should  be  retained 
in  operation,  and.  second.  th&C  the  United 
States  "muat  promptly  take  the  next  big 
step  toward  t^  constructloa  of  a  number 
of  nuclear-powered  veaeels  for  operation  on 
those  trade  routee  and  In  those  trades  where 
nuclear  power  even  now  makes  sense." 
otrasAM  camou. 

Joeeph  Curraa,  president  of  the  National 
Maritime  T7tilon,  aald: 

"The  worst  of  our  present  condltloo  Is  that 
there  Is  no  plan  and  no  apparent  determi- 
nation tn  high  places  to  do  anything  to  Im- 
pfx>ve  it.  This  beln^  the  case.  National  Marl- 
time  Day  should  be  marked  as  a  day  at 
mourning  rather  than  celebration.' 

He  ceiled  the  American  merchant  marine  a 
"cripple"  that  "nuy  aoon  be  a  corpse. ** 

Ttiis  will  be  the  Orat  Maritime  Day  In  many 
years  without  a  formaJ  celebration  In  the 
Port  of  New  York.  The  usual  parade,  speeches 
at  City  Hall  and  a  display  of  flags  and 
whlstlea  tooting  by  ships  In  i>ort  were  not 
scheduled. 

However,  the  day  will  be  observed  by  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of  New  Tock  with 
a  luncheon  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  at  wblcb 
Aotlng  Secretary  of  Commerce  AXesandcr  B. 
Trowbridge  will  be  the  speaker. 

Partlctpatlng  In  the  meeting  will  be  the 
Committee  of  Amerlosja  Steamship  Unes,  a 
group  of  13  Bubsldlaed  companies,  which  Is 
oonduotlng  a  day-long  trade  expansion  semi- 
nar at  the  Oocnmodore. 

TTie  day  also  opens  World  Trade  Week. 

The  "Tradttlao  orf  the  Sea  Day"  will  t>e  ob- 
aorved  at  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute  to- 
morrow. A  World  Trade  Day  luncheon  at  the 
Plasa  Hotel  on  Wednesday  will  be  addressed 
by  Austin  J.  7V>bln.  erecutlve  director  ot  the 
V<ar%  of  New  York  Authority.  The  Oommeroe 
and  Industry  Assod&tloo  aad  the  World 
Tnde  Club  will  bs  ths  bovta. 
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SOMB       ACIOXVXMKKTa,       BUT — POI.ICT       StLTT 
dOUOS     MASrTXU    DAT 

(By  George  Panita) 

The  nation  today  observes  Natl(xial  Mari- 
time Day  in  a  general  atznoepbere  ot  confu- 
sion, controversy  and  gloom  over  federal 
shipping  policy  that  oddly  clouds  some  signal 
achievements  by  American  ship  operators. 

There  la  little  queslon  that  the  continued 
stalemate  over  what  role  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  play  In  regard  to  the  merchant 
marine  and  shipbuilding  Industries  will  be 
reflected  in  comments  that  ship  industry,  la- 
bor and  government  ofllclals  will  make  in 
connection  with  Maritime  Day  celebrations. 
The  deep  split  in  the  ranks  of  tx>th  ship  labor 
and  mar.agement  over  how  maritime  laws 
should  be  changed  and  what  policies  the 
government  should  follow  to  aid  the  fleet  has 
made  It  certain  that  this  will  be  an  over- 
riding theme. 

Significantly,  though,  the  celebration  of 
Maritime  Day  1047 — an  event  marking  an 
ouutandlng  American  merchant  marine  ac- 
tion 14a  years  ago — Is  being  held  at  a  time 
when  United  State*  shipowners  are  again 
leading  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Just  as  the  crossing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
In  IB19  by  the  American  steamship  Savan- 
nah heralded  the  opening  of  such  propulalon 
In  ocean  shipping  and  provided  the  anniver- 
sary for  ManUme  Day  in  the  U.S..  so  too  are 
American  slilpowners  npw  leading  ths  way 
In  a  revolutionary  new  development — con- 
tain erlzation. 

Thus,  while  the  dreary  statistics  concern- 
ing the  bloc  obsolescence  of  the  merchant 
marine  are  true  and  the  fean  over  the  state 
of  shipbuilding  tn  this  country  are  unehal' 
lenged.  the  advance  of  American  container- 
ships  tn  world  leadership  also  shows  that  all 
Is  not  gloomy  in  the  merchant  marine. 

Pioneered  by  U.S.  domestic  trade  operators, 
the  container  revolution  in  which  unltlsed 
cargo  boxes  are  Interchanged  between  rail, 
road  and  sea  links  has  sparked  world  ship- 
ping to  an  unprecedented  degree.  With  its 
potential  tor  handling  posBlt>ly  80  per  cent 
of  the  general  cargo  now  moving  In  ocean 
ahtps,  containerlsatlon  has  dominated  the 
thinking  of  ahlpowners  in  every  maritime 
ootmtry.  With  UtUe  doubt,  though,  the  US. 
merchant  marine  leads  everyone  else. 

Tliere  are  more  ocean-going  containershlps 
in  being,  under  construction,  or  In  planning 
In  the  U.S.  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
blned.  There  are  more  cargo  containers  adap- 
table to  ocean  shipping  and  more  container- 
ship  facilities  under  construction  tn  the  n.S. 
thim  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

In  virtually  every  degree  of  the  container- 
ship  revolution,  the  rest  of  the  world  la  fol- 
lowing tbe  path  pioneered  and  developed  by 
American  shipowners. 

This  bright  spot  In  the  American  mer- 
chant, however,  only  iindersoorea  ths  gen- 
eral plight  of  the  ship  fleet  and  Its  allied 
elements  that  Is  symbolised  by  the  poUcy 
controversy  now  underway  throughout  the 
Industry  and  in  Washington. 

Basic  to  the  over-aU  problem  of  the  U.S. 
mercliant  marine  is  the  high  cost  of  build- 
ing and  operating  American-flag  shlpe  com- 
pared with  the  costs  of  competing  foreign 
shipowners. 

In  a  weekend  address  at  a  Maritime  Day 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  Houston,  Texas,  Edwin  M.  Hood, 
president  of  the  ShlpbuUders  Council  ssld 
that  the  Boyd  proposal  to  permit  U.S.  ftsg 
merchant  ships  abroad  would  mean  a  91  bil- 
lion loss  to  the  American  economy.  He  added 
that  the  Industry's  proposals  to  butid  up  the 
shipping  and  shipbuilding,  made  over  the 
past  five  years,  have  t>een  discarded  or  Ig- 
nored by  the  admlntstratlon- 

In  New  York.  NMU  President  Joseph  Cur- 
raa said  at  the  weekend  that  a  "one  day'* 
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salute"  to  tbe  merchaDt  marine  Is  of  amall 
satisfaction  to  seamen  who  are  manning 
World  War  n  ships  earrylng  supplies  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Unless  the  administration  soon  comes  up 
with  a  new  program  to  build  up  the  nation's 
shlppmg.  "what  Is  now  a  cripple  may  soon 
become  a  oorpae." 


ne 


ABcricaa    ProBiM:     Eqaality    •( 
OppaitaaitT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroBMu 
D)  THE  HOtrSB  OF  BKPRBSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  I.  IIS? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  • 
grim  human  paradox  In  America  today. 
It  mars  our  national  journey  to  a  better 
social  order. 

More  than  6  years  of  the  mlghtest  eco- 
nomic upsurge  of  all  time  has  carried  the 
Nation  far.  For  mo«t  citizens,  It  means 
better  lobs  at  better  wages  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

In  18M  alone  (or  example: 

The  overall  jobless  rate  plunged  below 
4  percent,  hitting  a  13-year  low. 

Seventy-four  million  Americans  were 
working,  2  million  more  than  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  year. 

Alter-taxes  income  ot  American  fami- 
lies rose  3.5  percent,  even  after  allow- 
ances for  price  Increases. 

But,  behind  this  bright  and  heartening 
picture  Is  quite  another  picture — a  pic- 
ture that  shows  a  large  body  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  our  vast  abundance. 

These  are  the  victims  of  problems  be- 
yond their  control — ethnic  prejudice, 
language  dlfflculty.  inadequate  education, 
advancing  age,  outmoded  skills.  They  are 
prosjjerlty's  disadvantaged. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  1967 
Manpower  Report  to  the  Congress : 

l^ese  AmerlcanB  need  hope,  not  handouts. 
They  want — and  dMcrve — work  and  training. 
Dot  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  achieve  this  goal,  but  let  us  make 
no  mistake  that  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  toward  insuring  that  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  back- 
ground, may  enjoy  brighter  and  more 
productive  lives. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area  that  I  repre- 
sent, a  major  beginning  has  been  made 
to  provide  Americans  of  Mexican  descent 
with  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
future — to  get  fresh  starts  In  life. 

Mexican-Americans  of  all  ages  are 
benefiting  from  Department  of  Labor 
programs  under  the  Maniwwer  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

These  Americans,  by  preparing  for  use- 
ful work  careers,  are  setting  their  sights 
on  bigger  and  more  equitable  shares  of 
our  national  abundance. 

Briefly,  1  want  to  recount  some  of  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  tlie  Lo( 
Angeles  area  under  these  strategic  ef- 
forts for  citizens  of  Mexican  descent. 


many  of  whom  have  English-language 
difficulties. 

First,  under  the  Matipower  Oeretop- 
ment  and  Training  Act  on-the-job  train- 
ing program,  400  Mexican-Americans 
are  training  in  a  numl>er  of  fields  tn  an 
18-month  program  sponsored  by  the 
Mexican-American  Opportunity  Foun- 
dation. 

In  this  program,  operating  with  $224.- 
308  In  Federal  funds,  trainees  are  being 
groomed  for  Jobs  as  metal  aiul  honey- 
comb Integral  tank  sealers,  machineshop 
helpers,  structural  and  production  as- 
semblers, wire  pressers  and  laminaters. 

A  skill  center  operated  by  the  Los 
Angeles  School  District  with  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  money 
was  opened  in  East  Los  Angeles  last 
June.  About  64  percent  of  the  population 
in  this  area  Is  Spanish  speaking. 

With  a  Federal  appropriatim  of 
(8,041,247,  the  Institutional  program  Is 
designed  to  train  1,410  disadvantaged 
adults  and  830  disadvantaged  youth. 
Four  hundred  enroUees  are  currently 
being  trained  for  such  jobs  as  aircraft 
sub-assembler,  auto  body  repairman, 
clerk-typist,  electrical-mechanical  as- 
semblers, licensed  vocational  nurse,  truck 
mechanic,  laundry  appliance  repairman, 
fork-lift  mechanic,  food-service  worker 
and  motorcycle  repairman. 

I  understand  ttiat  the  placement  rec- 
ord for  graduates  of  this  Institutional 
program  has  been  excellent.  In  fact.  100 
percent  of  the  graduates  trained  as 
nurses  aids  and  licensed  vocational 
nurses  have  l>een  placed.  That  Is  a  pretty 
heartening  record  any  way  you  look  at  it. 

More  than  1.600  Mexican-American 
youths  are  enrolled  In  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
They  are  performing  useful  jobs  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Federal  Government  This  important 
antipoverty  program  enables  them  to 
continue  their  education  or  to  gain  valu- 
able experience  to  launch  work  careers. 

The  words  of  the  trainees  themselves 
best  Illustrate  the  great  benefits  they  are 
reaping  from  these  programs.  Segulre  M., 
an  on-the-job  trainee  In  tiis  late  twenties 
said: 

My  work  on  Northrop's  S~5  Freedom 
Fighter  gives  m*  penoDal  aaUsfscUon  and 
the  future  looka  nmi  good. 

And  Joe  M.,  a  22-year-oId  machine- 
shop  trainee,  said: 

I'm  glad  to  be  learning  a  skilled  tzvde  and 
hope  to  worlc  aa  a  machinist  for  many  years. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
these  and  other  vital  training  programs 
are  proving  extremely  valuable  not  only 
to  the  trainees  themselves  but  to  the  en- 
tire Nation.  Every  day  these  national 
programs  are  spelling  an  end  to  the  pub- 
lic dependency  that  hinders  so  many  of 
our  citizens.  These  programs  are  quite 
accurately  turning  tax-eaters  into  tax- 
payers. 

I  urge  Congress  to  give  its  wholehearted 
support  to  the  President's  requests  for 
sufficient  appropriations  to  help  elim- 
inate disadvantage  in  America.  It  Is  a 
ctiallenge  we  must  meet.  To  Ignore  It 
would  be  perilous  to  the    entire  Nation. 

As  we  act  to  translate  the  American 
promise  of  equality  of  opportunity  Into 


an  everyday  reality,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  words  of  President  Johnson: 

Wa  will  never  loae  sight  a<  our  f^mi — to 
guarantee  every  man  an  opportuntt;  to  un- 
lock hla  own  potential;  to  sam  the  satisfac- 
tion or  standing  on  his  own  two  feet. 

Our  go^,  in  short,  is  to  offer  every  dtlsen 
one  of  tha  greatest  blessings:  a  sui«  sens*  ot 
his  own  usefulness. 


?nui  Recard  af  Serricc  to  Coaatry — 
FaAcr  aad  Eifkt  Soas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 


IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  BXPRBSBKTATXVBS 

Monday.  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
when  we  read  and  hear  much-too-much 
about  draft-evaders  and  flag-burners.  It 
1a  refreshing  to  see  a  newspaper  account 
about  people  who  serve  their  country 
with  pride  and  honor  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Such  a  story  was  published  recently 
In  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Sunday  Post.  Richard 
Cardinal  Gushing,  of  the  Boston  Arch- 
diocese, took  occasion  to  commend  Omer 
J.  Oagnon  of  Salem,  Ma«s.,  himself  a 
World  War  I  veteran,  on  the  unusual 
fact  that  ei«ht  of  his  sons  had  partici- 
pated In  military  service.  This  prompted 
the  Lynn  Sunday  Post  to  prepare  and 
print,  with  pictures  of  all  of  these  fine 
men.  the  story  of  Omer  Oagnon  and  his 
family. 

I  trust  that  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  this  family  to  their  country  will  pro- 
vide evidence  to  those  who  would  rather 
demonstrate  than  serve,  that  the  burdens 
of  citizenship  are  borne  generously  bf 
some. 

In  the  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  may 
also  Inspire  other  young  Americans  to 
want  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  in  our 
Nation  and  throilghout  the  world  as  have 
the  Gagnons,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
this  accotmt,  as  follows: 

(From  tbe  Lynn  (Aiua)  SiincUy  Post) 

Was  X  VmaAN  Pkoud  or  CioifT  Sntvicaaon 

Sons  Who  Kmui^tkd  C&ana 

SA1.K1C . — Xlgbt  of  hla  sooa  served  their 
country  in  World  War  n  mna  the  Korean 
War.  That  to  the  proud  t>oast  ot  Omer  J- 
Oagson  ot  76  lAwrence  it.,  who  hImaeU  to 
a  veteraa  of  World  Wu- 1. 

One  of  them.  Henr;  Oagaon,  holOB  tbm 
Purple  Heart,  hAvlng  been  wounded  in  action 
tn  the  allied  Invaalon  ot  Normandy.  All  dto- 
Ungulahed  themselves  while  serving  with  the 
U.S.  armed  forces. 

\U.  OognoQ  was  paid  a  special  tribute  by 
Richard  Cardinal  Gushing  for  having  bad  the 
moat  boys  in  the  service  from  St«.  Anne's  par- 
lab  here.  Tlielr  mother,  the  former  Uarte 
Jalbert.  who  came  from  Ste.  Jean  de  ZXeu  in 
Canada,  was  a  past  president  of  the  auxiliary 
of  Fran  CO- American  Veterans  Post  10  ol 
Balem  and  wa£  long  acUve  tn  veteran  affairs. 
She  died  nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  Oagnon  served  as  a  corporal  with  the 
SOtb  dlTtolon  of  tbt.  AEF  during  World  War  I 
from  May.  191S,  to  June,  1910.  He  saw  action 
on  the  Venluii  frocit.  at  Belleau  Wood.  Sols- 
mooM.  Chateau  TlileTTy.  and  in  the  Argoon* 
uul  waa  with  ttxa  U.S.  Army  d  Oocupatlon 
in  KobletOB  on  the  Rhine  river  in  Oermany. 
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sun  MttT*  In  w  T«Urma  eiieS«.  b*  baa 
bMfi  ft  DMmb«r  <rf  Amifrlimn  Lafflao  P«m*  M 
iMn  fcr  mkny  tmt*  muI  pretantly  U  mttIzic 
<xi  ttM  board  of  trusteM  of  ttu  itot*  dflpwt- 
o<  tha  PraAOo-Amarlcan  Tetecana.  Ha 
Pr&noo- AmarlcaA 


Retumlxic  to  th*  U£..  ba  wu  atattonad 
at  Pt.  Deve&s  prior  to  being  Mnt  to  Oafmany 
vltb  tba  Army.  Bta-Uocad  in  EaUcnlautarn 
aa  tba  non-cxxmulaBLaned  ofOoer  In  charga 
ot  tbe  Baumliolder  quartermastftr  clajslflca- 
tlon  and  Inspection  ttatlon.  Bergaant  G*«- 
non    advanced    lUffKaatlona    In     warehouaa 


with  tba  «3d  OuQ  BattaUoD  In  Wlaabadeo. 

Oarmanj,  and  vaa  dlaobargvd  in  July.  1»63. 
Ha  baa  four  cblldren,  Andraa,  Carol  AJxne. 
Jamea,  and  Hark  Oa^on.  Andre  \b  tbe  pro- 
prietor of  Andy'a  Lunchaonetta  In  Saieca. 

Now  In  tba  Uercbant  Marine  sarvlca,  Ro- 
land  Oagnon  U  a  former  sergeant  In  tba  Ma- 


I.    .    paat    commander    of    PranocvAmarioan      ^^^^^^^^'''^^^  t^    production      rlna  Corp..  A  year  in  the  Marine  Corpa  Ra- 
Wa,  V.t*T«a  Poat  10  and  a  paat  «at«  com-      ^^^^^^^^ .^^^^^^"^   p„.      .erve.  In  Lynn  preceded  hia  four-year  bltcb 


mAzuler  and  a^ao  terred  two  tarma  aa  na- 
Uooal  Tlca  oommander  of  the  Franco-Amerl- 
caa  Veterana.  In  addition,  be  1*  a  paat  com- 
»«>T»<«r  o*  Dt»bled  Amartcan  Veterana 
Obapter  8  otf  Salem,  and  a  mambar  o<  tba 
j«im  3.  Splatna  Banacka  IS.  Tetenaa  oC 
World  War  I. 

Ha  waa  employed  for  38  years  at  the  Pequot 
Mllla  ben  aa  a  »acU(»i  band.  When  tha  mlUa 
cloaad,  ba  want  to  work  m  a  steam  fireman 
mX  tbe  Smoz  Comity  oourthooaea  on  Federal 
St.  bara  Ha  la  now  ratlrad-  Mr.  Oajnon. 
fcoown  aa  "Ohlck"  to  hli  Wanda,  who  are 
legion,  haa  37  grandcblldren. 

Obott,  tba  eidaac  at  the  eona.  enlUted  In 
ttia  Army  In  IMi.  After  bla  indoctrination 
wA  FV  Derena,  ha  waa  tranafemsd  to  Pt.  Ja^- 
aon.  S.O,  for  oombaC  Infantry  training.  From 
Omt*  ba  waa  aaalgnad  V>  a  Norwegian  akl 
■obOQl  In  XwUnd  a  year  before  being  sent  to 
^;^^iMi  Ba  took  part  in  the  Normandy  in- 
TatfOQ.  and  waa  wounded   In  action  In  that 


aaw  iroD.  acnoir 

Baoovvlng  from  bla  wiyundi  at  the  KMtli 
lUMfAtal  In  Cbarbourg.  be  returned  to  acttra 
duty  and  mw  further  action  In  Belgium  and 
OtfBMny.  Ha  waa  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
f(y  wounda  in  action  and  tha  Bronae  Star 
medal  In  oonnecUon  with  the  invaalon  of 
Hormandy.  B*  »erT«d  for  30  montba  In  Eu- 
rapa  and  bolda  the  European- African  Middle 
TMiri  Ti  Tbeatar  ribbon  wltii  three  eervloa 
■lira,  tba  oonUaat  lafanCrym&n's  badge,  tba 
Vlo*ory  madal  and  the  Amencaui  Campaign 
milBl  Ba  realdaa  at  30  Paabody  at.  bare  and 
la  a  wourlty  guard  for  Metoom.  Inc.  He  la  a 
mambar  of  DAV  Chapter  84  ot  Salam. 

gUi^  J.  Oagnon,  tbe  eecond  eldeet  ion.  waa 
kn  tba  Army  from  Jan.  8.  IMO.  to  Oct,  7.  IMfi. 
p.iy^  was  attacbed  to  the  aflth  Yankee  DlTlaloo 
n«ld  ArtUlery.  A  sergeant,  he  saw  action  In 
xoM,yoK  battlea  In  northern  Prance,  the  Rhine- 
land,  tJba  Anlennea.  and  Central  Europe.  Ha 
bolda  tba  Bronas  Star  medal  for  four  battle 
eogagamante  and  alao  was  awarded  the  Buro- 
pean-Afrlcan-Mlddla  Eastern  Theater  cam- 
paign ribbon  and  Qm  American  Defensa 
Sendca  medal. 

Ctnr   KMPLOTVX 

A  member  of  Pranco-AmMlcan  War  Vet- 
erans Poat  10  and  Foat  33.  AL.  of  Salem,  ba 
la  employed  by  the  Salem  Health  department. 
Ha  is  marrle<d  to  the  former  Olalra  CosrteUo 
a<  Lynn,  and  tbe^  make  their  home  at  75H 
Lawrence  St.,  next  door  to  his  father's  bouae. 
with  their  flva  children.  They  are  Robert,  a 
atudant  at  Merrimack  College,  wbo  la  due 
to  enttf  Marine  Oorpm  officer  training  tbls 
summ.er:  Barbara,  Richard.  Patarlcia.  aikd 
Kenneth  Oagnon. 

KnllBtlng  In  tbe  Marine  Corpa  In  August. 
1943,  Napoleon  Oagnon  recelvHl  boatc  train- 
ing At  PaxTia  Island.  S.  C.  and  subsequently 
was  asalgn,ed  to  the  1st  Battalion.  14th  Regi- 
ment, of  tbe  Fleet  Marine  Force  at  New  River, 
B.C.  He  shipped  out  with  the  Fourth  Marina 
Dlvlalon  from  Oamp  Peodeiton.  Calif.,  for 
tha  Pacinc  area  and  saw  action  agalnat  tba 
enemy  at  Kwajalein,  tha  Manball  Islanda, 
Salpan,  Tlnlan.  tba  Martannaa,  and  Iwo 
JUna. 

Re  waa  awarded  tbe  Aplastic- Pacific  medal 
with  four  bronae  serrlce  stars,  the  Preat- 
dsoOal  unit  citation  with  one  bronae  star, 
and  tba  World  War  n  Victory  medal.  Ha 
}aln«d  tbe  Army  during  the  Korean  War. 
Otatlnnnrt  in  Korea  with  the  lltb  Combat 
Ba«tnaexB.  be  waa  attached  to  a  Korean  mili- 
tary adrlacry  group  and  holds  tbe  Korean 
•VTteaBMdal  wttb  tbrea  bronae  ataiv. 


eented  with  an  Incentive  award,  the  first  sucb 
award  given  to  a  soldier  in  tbe  USAREtTR. 

A  former  member  of  Andrew  King  Poet, 
VFW  In  Walluka.  Maul.  Hawaii,  he  now  la 
a  member  of  AMVET8  Post  63,  DAV  Chapter 
84.  and  Franco-American  War  Veteran*  Poet 
10.  all  of  Balem. 

A  veteran  of  31  yaara  In  tbe  armed  forcea 
Omer  Qaghon.  Jr..  baa  servad  In  both  tba 
Army  and  tbs  Air  Force.  Entering  tbe  army 
In  July.  IMS.  he  underwent  basic  training 
&t  Camp  Wheeler.  Oa..  and  was  with  the 
Six  Division's  30th  Infantry  In  the  southwest 
Padflc  In  New  Guinea  and  the  PhUlpplnea. 
Toward  the  end  of  World  War  n  he  was  sent 
to  Korea  vrith  the  Army  of  Occupation,  He 
returned  to  the  VS.  In  August.  1(K7,  and 
was  discharged  from  the  Murpby  General 
hospital  In  Wattham.  Re-enllatlng  In  tba 
Army  In  July.  IMS.  ho  waa  aaslgnad  to  Pt. 
Bennlng.  Oa.,  for  Paratroop  training  and  was 
transferred  from  there  to  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C, 
with  tbe  S3d  Airborne  Dlvlalaa. 


servea  in  Lynn  preceded  1 

u  a  regular.  Afler  participating  In  assault 
training  with  the  Fleet  Force  at  Okinawa, 
ha  attended  the  Marinas'  officer  candldat« 
school  St  QuanUco,  Va. 

In  addition  to  bla  eight  aervlcemeh  sons, 
tbe  elder  Oagnon  haa  another  eon.  Roger,  and 
a  daughter.  Mrs.  Yvonne  Taylor  of  Newport, 
N.C.  Roger  Is  married  to  the  former  Doris 
Boucher  of  Fort  Kent,  Me.,  and  they  make 
their  home  at  8  Ome  st.,  with  their  five  chil- 
dren, Michael.  Irlene  and  Paul,  twins:  Don- 
ald, and  Marie  Oagnon,  He  Is  employed  by 
a  oommerclal  houae  cleaning  firm.  Tbe  TKy- 
lon  bava  a  daugbtar,  Denlsa.  and  Taylor 
served  In  tba  Coaat  Guard  after  World  War  C 
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In  I960  be  waa  aaelgned  to  th*  Air  Force 
and  sent  to  Germany  with  a  gTiJded  mlaaUe 
eqtiadroo.  He  subeequetitly  was  rcoaslgned 
to  th«  Str»t*glc  Air  Oofnmand  and  waa  sU- 
tlooed  at  tha  Forbes  base  In  To^ieka.  Kan- 
Prom  there  be  was  transferred  to  Gooae  Bay, 
lAbrador,  where  he  spent  IS  maatha  befora 
being  rvtumed  to  tba  US.  and  assigned  to 
tha  Whltaman  baae  In  Mlaaourl  with  tha 
Sfiloe  Mlsalla  wing  Squadron.  Afta-  13 
months  at  Whlteman  he  waa  discharged  wltb 
the  grade  <rf  staff  serKtaJit. 

Among  hla  many  deooratlona  and  dtatlona 
are  the  Aalatlc-Pacine  ribbon  wltb  two  bat- 
tle atara  tha  PhlUpplne  Liberty  ribbon  vrith 
two  bronaa  etars,  the  Bronne  Star  medal,  a 
unit  oltatton.  tba  World  War  n  Victory 
ribbon,  tba  Army  oocupatlon  ribbon  (Pa- 
cific), tbe  Air  Faroe  OC  medal,  the  para- 
trooper badge,  the  combat  infantry  badge, 
an<l  the  American  campaign  ribbon. 

He  mi*^»-«m  bis  bcme  at  7  Rainbow  ter., 
hva  with  his  wife,  tba  farm«  LacUla 
Orundy  of  New  Bedford,  and  their  five  chll* 
dran.  Thomas.  Omw  Oagnon,  3d.  Michael. 
Msr^  and  Maureen.  Ba  la  a  cuatodlan  at 
Salem  State  OoUege. 

HATT   KKW 

Two  naval  veterans  In  tbe  Oagnon  family 
are  Leo  A.  Oagnon  and  Robert  A.  Oagnon. 
Leo  served  In  the  Navy  from  1945  to  1947 
and  waa  stationed  aboard  the  carrier  USS 
Midway  with  the  rate  of  third  clasa  petty  of- 
floer.  He  traveled  some  19.000  miles  during 
hla  nary  career  and  while  In  Rome  bad  an 
aodlenoe  wltb  Pope  Plua  KII  at  the  Vatican. 
TofUy  ba  la  employed  at  tbe  A.  C.  Ijiwrence 
Lea.thar  Oo.  In  Paabody.  Be  la  married  to  tha 
former  Jeannecte  Wllsom  at  Salem,  and  they 
ar«  the  parents  of  three  children.  Norman. 
Donald,  and  Debra  Oagnon.  Th«  family  hosne 
la  at  30  Berrlck  at..  Beverly. 

After  boot  training  at  Sunpeon,  N.T.  Rob- 
ert waa  assigned  to  the  UBS  Broome,  a  de- 
stroyer escort,  and  later  served  abord  tba 
USS  Crescent  City.  He  was  In  the  Navy  from 
1944  to  1948  as  a  first  class  seaman.  His  wlfa 
la  the  former  Norma  Crundy  of  New  Bedford. 
a  sUter  of  Omer's  a-lfe.  They  make  their  home 
at  34  West  ave.,  and  have  four  children.  San- 
dra. Kevin.  Robert.  Jr.,  and  Cynthia  Oagnon. 
Robert  Is  a  state  employee, 
OTRiaa 

Andra  Oagnon  enllstad  In  tbe  Army  in 
July.  1950.  and  received  basic  training  at  Pt. 
DU.  VJ,  He  aarvad  as  a  private  flrat  daaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHT 

or  mv  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTsday,  May  11.  i9$7 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
helr>-^«oupled  with  the  eSortA  of  count- 
less interested  Americans — has  at  last 
brought  about  an  effective  beginning  to 
the  cleanup  of  our  country's  treacherous 
air-pollution  problems. 

This  fact  was  admirably  recounted  in 
an  article  which  appeared  In  Newsweek 
magazine  of  May  22.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude that  telling  article  In  the  RscoRb 
today: 
TH»  J^rLvnrt  Socarr:    Clsanino  Ur  thi 


Tbe  plume  o<  amenta  roDlng  from  tb*  fac- 
tory atack,  onoe  a  proud  sym.bol  of  pe<iepetlty, 
today  Is  only  a  token  at  the  133  mliUon  tona 
of  aerial  garbage  that  America  spews  out 
every  year.  Tba  old  awlmmlng  bole,  once 
t«doIent  wltb  nostalgia,  now  re«ka  of  tha  173 
bUllon  gaUooa  of  sewage  and  Industrial  waate 
that  guabee  Into  UB.  rivers  every  day.  Tbls, 
truly,  la  tbe  efBuent  aodety — and  belatedly, 
wljth  smarting  eyas  and  blackened  lunge, 
with  heada  averted  and  ooaea  wrinkled. 
Americana  ore  beglnlng  to  clean  up  tha  mesa 
they  have  mode, 

A  growing  mood  of  public  urgency  bus 
goduled  Congress  Into  piuvang  four  major 
antl -pollution  meaaurea  In  tha  paat  lour 
yean,  each  tougher  than  the  laat — and  last 
week  a  Senate  Public  Works  subcosnmltftee 
was  bearing  testimony  on  a  new  clean-alr 
blU  that  would  gtva  the  Federal  government 
Ita  first  real  power  to  enforce  air  quality 
standards.^  Under  a  similar  water  law  paased 
last  year,  atate  ^vemmenU  are  drawing  up 
water  quality  standards  to  submit  to  Wash- 
ington nest  month:  U  tbe  standards  arent 


>  Under  bills  Introduced  In  both  houses,  the 
Pedersl  government  would  aet  uniform  na- 
tional standards  regulating  the  emissions 
of  specific  Industries.  States  could  set  their 
own  standards,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
at  least  as  tough  as  ths  Federal  rules.  In  addU 
tlon,  Washington  would  provide  reaaarch 
money  to  develop  demooitratlon  projects 
proving  out  new  technology. 


hlgb  enough,  tba  Padonl  eaforceia  oaa  Inalst 
that  they  be  raised.  And  ocroas  tbe  ooontey, 
long-dcrmant  awtte  and  local  poUution-HMO- 
tiol  agandM  are  duatlng  off  old  law*  tbak 
havent  been  enforced  for  yaara. 

Wltb  siKib  ^>\sm.  the  wbola  aubieat  ct 
poUuUoo  has  taken  on  a  new  glow.  At  tba 
topcnoac  level  of  big  buaineas.  oarporm.t« 
chieftains  who  once  bruahed  tbe  cubject 
salde  now  agree  aolamnly  that  it  la  a  real 
problem  and  needs  real  action,  Batlmatea  ot 
the  coat  of  the  cleanup  soar  inlo  the  stratoa- 
phere.  ranging  up  to  MOO  blUloo  by  tha  turn 
of  tha  century.  Even  at  a  more  oanaervaUva 
eatlmAte  ai  g37fl  WUWm.  the  yearly  coats 
would  average  tSJ  bUbon  for  tba  next  33 
years.  Bualnesamen  point  to  th*  money  they 
will  spend:  •l&O  mllUon  m  the  General  Mo- 
tosa  budget.  tlOO  milium  for  Union  Carbide. 
$144  million  for  tbe  ateel  Industry. 
QX^MOua  Buazjrvss 
The  pollution -control  market,  long  left  to 
a  few  small  companies,  suddenly  looks  glam- 
oix}U8.  Big  oompanlea  sre  buying  Into  the 
field,  now  small  oomp^nles  are  being  formed 
and  tbe  induatry's  stocks  have  jumped  by 
50  per  cent  and  more  since  the  first  of  tha 
year.  "Pollution  control  la  a  thing  that  la  azid 
mu»C  oome."  enthuaea  analyst  Kenneth  Ward 
at  Bayden.  Stone  i  Oo.  "It  will  be  a  new  tech- 
nology like  atomic  power,  fuel  cells  or 
oomputera. 

Yet  any  sober  appraisal  ot  what  Is  actually 
going  on  in  tbe  pollution  Industry  la  boiund 
to  raise  doubu  about  tbe  current  euphoria 
mood. 

PVjt  one  thing,  nobody  really  knows  bow 
mudh  Is  now  being  spent  to  control  pollution 
or  how  much  will  be  needed  In  the  future. 
"What  we  need  more  than  anything  else  Is 
some  numbers."  en>'*  Edgar  G.  Paulson,  chief 
polluUon  cn^neer  of  Calgon  Corp.,  a  leading 
doelgner  of  water-pollution  controls.  "Bven 
wrong  numbers  would  help  at  this  point." 
What's  more,  moat  of  the  technology  of  pol- 
lution control  la  at  least  twenty  years  old. 
costly  and  Inefficient.  Little  that  Is  dramati- 
cally new  la  In  stght,  and  reaearch  budgets 
are  negligible,  apart  from  about  fST  mllUon 
m  Federal  funds. 

Any  sudden  expansion  of  spending  on  pol- 
lution will  Inevitably  be  hampered  by  tba 
fact  that  there  Just  sren't  enough  quoUfled 
people  In  tbe  business:  by  one  estimate,  there 
are  only  abo<ut  1.000  quaUfled  alr-poUutloa 
englneera  In  the  whole  U^.  Even  so.  soma 
of  tha  200-odd  companlea  now  providing 
pollution  equipment  have  already  shown 
dramatic  growth.  Calgon's  sales  have  soared 
from  S4a  million  to  t70  million  In  the  paat 
five  years,  and  profit  has  tripled  to  |6.7  mil- 
lion. CulUgan.  Inc..  of  Chicago,  has  doubled 
its  volume  to  139  million.  In  the  alr-pollutlon 
field.  American  Air  Filter  of  Louisville.  Ky, 
has  rolHed  s&lea  from  $50  mlUlon  to  lfiQ.7  mil- 
lion and  profit  from  Si  J}  million  to  $3.1 
million. 

OBJECTtONa 

By  for  the  blggeet  obstacle  to  a  massive 
cleanup  of  polluUon  Is  what  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udoll  calls  "tbe  attitude  prob- 
lem": the  plain  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  US. 
Industry  still  begrudges  the  money  spent  to 
control  pollution  reaisu  new  leglslaUon  and 
tough  enforcement  and  throws  up  a  amoke 
screen  of  scientific  qulbblea  at  anyone  wbo 
objects  to  tbe  soot,  gasea  and  chemicals  pour- 
ing from  Its  plants.  "Paople  are  hysterical 
about  air  poUutltm."  a  vice  prealdent  of  De- 
troit Edison  Co.  Bold  lost  fall  In  a  statement 
sUll  tTplcal  of  many  buslncoamen.  "Thera 
Is  no  proof  that  it  la  Injurious  to  pubUc 
health." 

To  be  aura.  Industry  doea  spend  vast  sums 
on  pollution  control.  Tba  steel  industry  saya 
It  has  spent  $508  million  in  the  past  fifteen 
years;  chemical  produccn  allocate  a  to  5  per 
cent  of  tbetr  total  capital  investment  for  ;k>1- 
lution -control  equipment:  one  survey  d»> 
clarad  that  tba  oU  Industry  spent  $70  mllUoa 


laat  yaar  alooa.  In  sbowcasa  plants  dotted 
aioroas  tba  oountry.  costly  and  elaborate  purl- 
fylng  syatsBM  discbarge  waaU  water  that  la 
almost  pura  enough  to  drink.,  a&d  r«duca 
tblck  columns  of  black,  graaay  smoka  to  tbln 
wisps  of  steam. 

These  daya,  to,  many  blg-buslneas  leaders 
profeas  a  mora  responsible  atUtude  toward 
tba  polluUon  problem  than  In  past  years. 
Pew  contest,  to  begin  with,  that  tbe  problem 
Is  primarily  caused  by  >nduatry:  although 
municipal  sewage  plants  and  Incinerators  are 
among  tbe  notion's  worst  poUutera.  some  Bl 
per  cent  of  air  pollution  comes  from  manu- 
facturing, cars  and  trucks  and  power  plants, 
and  nearly  80  per  c«nt  of  the  nation's  waste 
water  comes  from  factories  and  utility  plants. 
And  businessmen  concede  that  much  mora 
control  work  needs  to  be  done.  "Although  this 
Industry  hiu  spent  large  amounts  '"  Qi.  B>egla 
Paper  Co.  president  William  R.  Adams  told 
m  Congrcfislonal  comnalltee  laat  year.  "It  la 
clear,  in  the  light  of  today's  urgency,  that 
few  water  tisers  have  been  able  to  do 
enough." 

SCOMOKIC    QOK9TION 

Tet  most  sucb  admissions  are  accompanied 
by  protests.  Adams,  for  instance,  went  oo  to 
say  that  ths  problem  was  so  big  that  tba 
Federal  government  should  pay  at  least  half 
tbe  cost  of  solving  It.  Similarly,  many  busi- 
nessmen agree  with  Pord  Motor  Co.  president 
Arjay  B.  Miller;  "We  need  not  waate  time  de- 
bating whether  It  Is  good  or  bod  to  pollute 
air  or  water.  This  Is  not  a  moral  queet^on — ■ 
It  la  an  economic  question.  What  we  need,  in 
each  Instance.  Is  a  cost-benefits  analysis  to 
determine  the  best  ways  of  reducing  pollu- 
tion and  the  ertent  to  which  tbe  aconomlo 
coat  of  Improvements  la  Justified  by  tbe  ben- 
efits achieved." 

But  once  made,  sucb  studies  are  Infinitely 
debatable.  It  took  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  four  years  to 
atudy  the  toodc  wnatee  being  dump«d  into 
Puget  Sound  by  eight  Washington  paper  mllla 
and  write  up  the  reaulta  in  a  460-page  re- 
port recommending  urgent  reforms.  Tba 
mllla  promptly  reacted — more  In  aorrow  than 
tn  anger.  "We  had  hoped  that  the  Federal 
survey  would  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  Bclenttfie  principle."  aald  Georgla- 
Padflc  Corp.'s  John  H  Dunkak.  "To  our  dis- 
may, it  waa  not."  "We  see  no  evidence."  said 
vice  president  B.  L.  Thleme  of  Scott  Paper 
Co.,  "that  w«  are  harming  other  user*  of  tba 
water." 

As  the  arguments  and  oounterorgumeots 
roll  oo.  a  good  many  dtlea  are  beginning  to 
take  a  strong  bond  in  pollution  control.  lioa 
Angeles  led  the  way  twenty  yeora  ago,  build- 
ing a  control  program  that  Is  the  envy  oC 
dtles  aroiind  the  naUon.  More  recently.  New 
Tork.  Detroit  and  Chicago,  among  others, 
have  written  tough  new  laws  and  stepped  up 
their  enforcement.  Chicago,  few  one.  has  a 
$1.8  mllUon  control  budget  this  year  for  air 
polluUon.  with  a  staff  of  130  and  radio- 
equipped  patrol  cars  whose  driven  can  Issue 
$10  tickets.  To  spot  vIolaUons.  a  television 
camera  with  a  room  lens  revolves  atop  the  BO- 
Btory  Civic  Center — an  "eye  In  the  dcy"  that 
can  see  for  miles,  provided  the  haze  over  tbe 
city  Isnt  too  tblck.  "Unless  industry  Is  forced 
to  do  It.  they  wont  do  anything."  says  ons 
Chicago  enforcer. 

NO    UTX3KKB 

One  reason,  of  course.  Is  tbat  most  pol- 
lution equipment  Is  fantastlcoUy  expenslv* 
in  view  of  tba  fact  that  It  seldom  returns 
any  revenue.  Some  Installations  do  earn 
profits  from  the  poUutanta  recovered  from 
air  or  water:  American  Cyanamld.  for  ex- 
ample, inveatad  $86,000  to  take  foul-smelling 
benaothloaola  out  of  the  amoke  of  one  of 
Ita  planta  and  started  recovering  $50,000 
worth  ot  ths  chemical  each  year.  But  sucb 
happy  «»T>rit»e«  are  relatively  rar«.  What's 
mora,  many  oompanlea  are  faced  wltb  ths 
oven  more  eipeoslve  prospect  of  sddlng  pol- 


Itttlon  controls  to  ObaoIsaoeDt  planta.  at 
oosu  oonslderably  higher  t2ian  tbe  ooat  of 
building  controls  Into  a  new  plant.  It  may 
ooet  $160,000,  for  Instanoa.  to  put  a  new 
slsctrlc  precipitator  oo  an  open-bsarth  rur- 
naca  wort^i  $300,000.  fl 

This  penalty  becomes  even  baavler  for 
small  companies  without  extensive  capital. 
It's  dlfflcult  to  work  up  sympathy  for  a 
utUlty  wltb  assets  of  $1  blUlon.  but  It  has 
to  ba  admitted  t^iat  Hugh  Martin  Jr.  tha 
owner  of  a  small  Detroit  foundry  that  nebs 
about  $60,000  a  year,  has  a  real  problem. 
Tha  local  courta  have  ordered  him  to  ooms 
up  wltb  a  pollution -oontrol  plan  by  July  14 
or  face  stiff  finea.  but  for  Martin,  this  means 
spending  anywhere  from  $100,000  to  $300.- 
000 — up  to  30  per  cent  of  his  total  assets, 
"Our  buslneas  will  be  at  a  oosnpetltlvs  dis- 
advantage for  several  yean  whUe  we  try 
to  write  It  off,"  Martin  says.  "And  human 
nature  being  what  It  Is  nobody  will  buy 
any  more  of  our  castlnga  Just  becauss  we 
bava  clean  air."  GloomUy.  many  business- 
man predict  thaA  strict  poUutlon  controls 
wUI  force  literally  hundrada  of  snail,  mar- 
ginal tlrma  to  m«rg«  or  go  oat  ot  bualneea. 

Some  businessmen  have  simply  decided  If 
they  postpone  Installing  e<iulp>ment  now. 
they  may  benefit  heavily  from  new  develt^- 
ments  in  reeearcb  and  technology.  Chicago's 
CuIUgon,  Inc..  for  example.  Is  developing  a 
standardized  water- tnatment  unit  for  amall 
metaJ-platlng  shops  that  a  spokesman  says 
will  cut  the  Investment  frooi  $100,000  to  "a 
few  thousand  dollars,"  New  York's  Chemical 
Constructl(»i  Corp.  and  several  other  slr- 
pOUuUon  equipment  makers  are  seeking  eco- 
nomic ways  of  removing  sulphur  dJoilde 
from  coal  amoke  and  converting  It  profit- 
ably to  sulphuric  acid. 

Easentially.  Industry  argues  tbat  mora 
time  Is  needed  bo  solve  poUutlon  problama — 
an  argument  that  has  considerable  basis  In 
fact.  Evidence  of  that  came  last  week  when 
Louis  J.  Puller,  head  ot  Loa  Angelee'  alr-pol- 
lutlon control  district,  reported  that  taats  on 
the  auto  Industry's  widely  boutad  exhaust 
controls  showed  that  many  of  tbem  simply 
weren't  working  property. 

Under  a  196$  deadline.  Detroit^  auto- 
makers rushed  development  of  tbs  devices 
for  sale  on  all  cars  sold  in  California.  But  re- 
cent testa.  Puller  saJd.  show  that  65  per 
cent  of  the  1$66  models  and  00  percent  of 
tbe  1907s  fall  to  meet  the  state's  standards 
on  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons. What's  more.  Fuller  sold,  tbe  con- 
trols on  one  out  of  every  two  cars  started 
deteriorating  before  the  car  hod  gone  3.000 
miles.  In  Detroit,  a  General  Motors  spokes- 
man defended  his  company^  exhaust  de- 
vices, but  added  that  they  would  be  replaced 
wltb  improved  models  for  tha  19«8  can — 
wblcb  must  meet  California^  pollution 
standards  no  matter  where  they  are  sold. 

FSKXa    aaSATHINO 

In  many  ways,  tbe  tale  of  the  tailpipes  la 
an  accurate  microcosm  of  the  whole  confused 
state  of  pollution  control.  At  first,  tbe  auto 
Industry  protested  bitterly  that  tbe  devices 
weren't  needed,  would  be  Impoaelble  to  de- 
velop and  would  be  far  too  costly  to  pro- 
duce. Yet  faced  wltb  a  ban  on  soles.  Detroit 
somehow  produced  the  gadgets — and  even 
though  they're  not  performing  up  to  stand- 
ards, state  officials  say  the  devices  ore  hold- 
ing back  600.000  gallons  of  hydrocarbons  and 
3,300  tons  of  carbon  monoxide  dally.  To  any- 
one  who  has  to  breathe  In  Collfomta,  that 
can  be  counted  a  clear  gain. 

Most  encouraging  now  la  the  change  In  In- 
dustrya  attitude  where  atrong  pollution- 
control  programs  are  actually  In  force.  In 
Los  Angeles,  first  of  ths  naUon's  cltlea  to 
launch  a  full-scale  attack  on  air  poUutloo, 
ofllctals  report  tbat  Industry  baa  grown  re- 
conciled to  controls  and  oooperatas  wltb  llttla 
grumbling  in  working  out  new  rules. 
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MAXB  nawn 

Similarly,  FWl«rKl  o<tteifcl»  who  have  be«n 
bAtUltic  Induatry  to  jet  rtrong  oootpol  Uwi 
Ml  Ui«  book*  report  tint  the  »nitude  iJ 
chuiglii«.  In  water  pollution.  »ri  Bwrretary 
Ud»ll.  "w«T«  got  the  attitude  problem  licked. 
The  mUlEfttlofl  cajne  that  they  couldnt  fight 
It.  and  that  the  tblng  to  do  wa«  to  look  le- 
rloualy  at  how  to  get  the  Job  done."  But  leg- 
tilatlon  on  air  pollution  la  about  two  r«an 
behind  the  water  law*;  and  here  Industry 
it  etUl  fighting  hard.  The  problem,  ai  Udall 
•eee  It.  le  to  oonTlnca  iDduatrjr  "that  Fed- 
eral leglalatKwi  puta  everybody  on  an  equal 
footing." 

On  peat  precedent,  chance*  are  that  Indus- 
try wlU  be  convinced— alter  the  lawa  are  on 
the  books.  In  the  long  run,  the  coat  oC  eon- 
troIUng  pollution  will  become  as  much  a 
Xkormal  business  ooet  aa  wage*.  Usee  and  elec- 
tricity bUl«:  and  at  that  point,  everyone  can 
bnatbe  eaaler.  But  It  wiu  take  a  while. 


PntcTTfttioa  Vtrwu  PopaUtios:  A  Cob- 
wrraliMuf  t  B«M  CoKcpl  for  Protcc- 
tmf  Natural  Rciovccs 

EXTENSION  OF  R£B<ARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  HSW    KAllFBItlKK 

IN  TTBB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  May  23.  1897 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  moet  dlCQcult  problems  facing  us  aa 
a  nation  la  how  to  protect  our  unapoUed 
forest  and  other  recreaUonal  lands  for 
future  use,  especially  In  view  of  our  pres- 
ent population  boom,  which  Is  necessitat- 
ing use  of  more  and  more  choice  land  for 
faome-alte  use. 

Many  of  our  communities  and  States 
have  failed  to  face  op  to  thla  challenge 
at  the  proper  time  and  are  now,  as  a  re- 
sult, gufferlng  for  It. 

In  my  own  State,  New  Hampshire,  this 
problem  is  just  starting  to  present  Itself 
aeiloualy  and  In  my  own  home  town,  New 
LoDdon,  a  most  novel  and  revolutionary 
eonoept  has  been  broached  as  one  solu- 
tion. 

I  refer  to  the  agreement  reached  be- 
tween Mr.  Richard  Webb  and  the  New 
London  Conservation  Commission,  un- 
der which  my  good  friend  Dick  Webb's 
600-acre  Morgan  Pasture  Forest  will  be 
preserved  as  a  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion area. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement.  Dick 
Webb  has  given  up  his  right  lo  develop 
or  build  on  the  land  and  thus  to  main- 
tain It  as  a  conservation  area.  In  return, 
the  town  of  New  London  has  agreed  to 
reduce  property  taxes  on  the  land  by  as- 
sessing the  land  according  to  its  value 
without  those  rights. 

There  la  much  more  to  the  agreement, 
of  course,  than  just  those  bare  facts. 

There  la,  first  of  all,  a  forward-looking 
New  Hampshire  State  law  which  per- 
mits the  formation  and  operation  of  lo- 
cal conservation  commissions  to  aid  In 
solving  just  this  type  of  problem.  There 
Is  also  available  the  helping  hand  of  such 
public-minded  groups  as  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  For- 
ests, which,  through  Its  forester,  Paul 


Boflnger.  made  its  help  available  In  work- 
ing out  the  significant  agreement. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  eoUeagues,  In 
whose  districts  many  of  these  same  prob- 
lems are  currently  being  faced.  I  am  pre- 
senting herewith  a  copy  of  the  news 
story  and  editorial  in  the  Newport.  New 
Hampshire  Argus- Champl(m.  I  am  sure 
tbey  will  nnd  it  of  Interest  and  value: 
Nrw  LoKiWK  Skts  Aam  600  Rzcau-noi* 
Acaxs 
Naw  LoicDOic. — The  BOO-acre  Morgan  Pas- 
ture forest,  north  of-  Pleasant  Lake,  will  be 
preserved  as  a  recreation  and  conservation 
ar«a  under  an  agreement  between  the  New 
Zx}ndon  Conservation  Commission  and 
Richard  H.  Webb,  Sunapee.  owner. 

Mr.  Webb  has  given  up  bis  right  to  develop 
or  buUd  on  the  land,  retaining  essentially 
only  the  right  U>  manage  the  forest  and  cut 
timber  in  accordance  with  approved  forest 
practices. 

In  return,  the  Town  of  New  London  will 
grant  him  tax  reduction  by  aasesalng  the 
land  according  to  Its  value  without  those 
rights. 

WtUlam  Rooe,  chairman  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  hailed  the  agreement,  say- 
ing, "We  have  an  opportunity  to  preserve 
land  In  Its  relatively  undeveloped  state  while 
forest  management  can  still  be  practiced  and 
the  recreation  that  such  land  oSen  can  still 
be  available  to  the  general  public  on  un- 
posted land. 

"We  are  sure,"  he  said,  "that  the  full  slg- 
nlflcanoe  of  such  programs  may  not  be 
realised  within  the  next  few  years.  It  may  be 
3ft,  60  or  even  more  yean  before  the  true 
value  of  this  conservation  project  Is  appre- 
cUted.  However,  with  the  inHuz  of  new  peo- 
ple to  New  Bampablre  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  New  London  In  population,  we  may  not 
baue  acted  too  soon." 

The  agreement  U  the  result  of  aome  two 
years  of  study  and  conferences  Involving  Mr. 
Webb,  the  Commission,  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. Paul  Boflnger  of  the  Society  for  Protec- 
tion of  New  Hampehlre  Forests,  and  attor- 
neys. 

Saxa  L.  HartweU  of  the  Commission  said. 
"The  town  has  acquired  watershed  protec- 
Uon  and  a  large,  forested  area  which  Is  Ideal 
for  hiking,  horseback  riding,  hunUng  and 
other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation." 

The  agreement,  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
Its  kind,  was  hammered  out  under  the  au- 
thority of  New  Hampehlre  Law  E13SA,  pro- 
viding the  framework  In  which  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  operates. 

It  not  only  gives  the  Commission  certain 
apecUlc  rights,  which  Mr  Webb  gives  up.  but 
It  also  Bpells  out  certain  responsibUlUes  that 
me  Commission  mxist  fulfill. 

It  gives  the  Commission  and  the  citizens  of 
New  London  and  their  guests  the  right  "to 
pass  and  repass  over  and  upon  said  real  prop- 
erty, and  may  use  the  same,  for  the  purposes 
of  hunting,  fUhlng.  hiking.  Horseback  riding, 
nature  study,  picnicking  and  camping,  such 
rights  to  be  exercised  by  said  citizens  and 
their  guests  only  upon  and  In  accordance 
with  reasonable  regulaUons  established  and 
enforced  by  the  Conservation  Commission; 
provided  that  such  regulations  ehall  be  In 
addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  the  Oon- 
servatlon  Commission  shall  deem  proper." 

The  CommliBlon  alao  has  the  right  to 
maintain  and  preserve  such  open  areas  as 
now  exist,  to  construct  and  maintain  mads, 
trails  and  parking  areas  as  required  for  Are 
protectlcm.  and  gives  both  the  town  and  Mr. 
Webb  the  right  to  use  the  roads. 

In  accepting  the  easements,  the  Oommls- 
■loo.  however,  has  agreed  to  forbid  tojury  to 
growing  trees,  violations  oC  the  law.  acts  0* 
nuisance,  cutUng  other  than  dead  wood  tar 
campOre  piirpoaes.  camping  and  open  flrw 
during  periods  of  fcreat  lire  danger,  and 
camping  In  other  tban  designated  areaa. 


Mr.  Webb  speclflcally  gives  up  his  rlgbt 
to  build,  erect,  construct  or  maintain  any 
buHdlpg  structure  or  fence,  and  the  right  to 
dump  OD  or  fill  the  land. 

He  doea  retain  ownership  of  all  timber. 
except  apple  uees.  and  the  right  to  cut 
timber  and  more  equipment  on  the  land  for 
that  purpose,  provided  that  "such  cutting 
and  removing  shall  be  done  and  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  approved  forest  practices 
at  the  time  In  effect,  as  recoounended  by 
the  Ooimty  Forester  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service."  and  he  must  remove  the 
machinery  "as  soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  cutting  as  shall  be  practicable." 

The  sgreement  wUl  become  null  and  void 
If  the  Commission  violates  Its  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  the  owner  demands,  In  writ- 
ing, that  the  breach  of  condition  be  remedied 
and  00  days  later  It  has  not. 

Je«8e  A.  Welch,  then  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  forecast  the  agreement  In  the 
I9«e  New  London  town  report,  when  he 
wrote.  "It  Is  expected  that  negotlaUons  wUl 
soon  be  cocnpleted.  These  vrlU  make  the  Mor- 
gan Pasture  available  to  the  pec^le  of  New 
London  as  a  vast  recreational  area.  Mr.  Webb 
Is  an  avid  conservationist  who  Is  extremely 
Interested  In  seeing  that  land  areas  are  put 
lo  maximum  use.  The  Morgan  Pasture  would 
continue  under  the  extensive  forest  marmge- 
ment  program  which  Mr.  Webb  Initiated  but 
It  could  simultaneously  be  used  for  biking, 
hunting  and  myriad  other  pleasures      .  . 

"It  Is  not  the  intent  of  the  Conservation 
Ooounlsslon  to  remove  land  from  the  tax 
rolls  but  to  insure  that  there  will  be  areas 
In  the  town,  most  of  which  are  not  suitable 
lor  development,  which  wlU  be  avaUable  to 
the  citizens  for  recreational  and  esthetic 
purposes." 

Mr.  Boos  said.  In  announcing  the  agree- 
ment "On  behalf  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission of  the  town  of  New  London  we  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Selectmen 
of  the  town  and  to  Mr.  Richard  H.  Webb 
for  their  farslghted  view  In  making  this 
Deed  ot  Dedication  possible.  We  also  thank 
Paul  Boflnger.  of  the  Society  for  Protection 
of  New  Hampehlre  ForesU.  for  his  guidance 
■nd  ooiuisellng. 

"Acting  under  the  authority  of  N.H.  Law 
RSeA  which  enabled  the  town  to  esUbllsh 
our  commission  we  are  pleased  to  accept 
this  deed,  conveyed  to  the  town  of  New  Lon- 
don by  Mr.  Richard  H-  Webb. 

"We  hope  the  potential  success  of  this 
plan  will  lead  others  in  New  London  and 
In  other  New  Hampshire  towns  to  partici- 
pate in  conservation  programs  of  thU  aort." 

Looking   F*t  Doww  tkx  FcTuax's 
Broaoxkinc  Wat 

One  of  the  perplexing  and  highly  dangerouB 
problems  facing  New  Hampshire  and  oiher 
unspoiled  areas  of  America  Is  how  to  pro- 
tect the  valuable  reaource  of  foreet  land  from 
the  destructive  force  Inherent  In  the  popu- 
lauon  explosion,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
It  In  the  property  tax  structure  In  fairness  to 
all  property  owners. 

Throughout  America  there  are  sorry  oom- 
munitles  that  have  failed  to  solve  this  tough 
problem.  As  development  has  crept  closer  to 
farm  or  forest  land,  the  farm  l*nd  has  been 
uuteesed  as  building  lota. 

The  consequent  taxes  have  o^ade  it  impoa- 
■ible  to  continue  to  farm  the  land.  Sven  in 
their  bo»t  years,  such  farms  have  nc*  been 
able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  the  taxes,  mutfi 
less  give  the  farmer  an  income. 
-  Whwe  »-**>*  hjw  bs4>pened.  the  farmer  has 
taken  the  only  course  open  to  hJm.  He  b«s 
developed  his  taim  with  wJl  hocnea.  and  tbe 
eommunlty.  which  forced  th*  dsTeknm«^ 
has  bad  to  buUd  aaboota.  sewaca,  itada,  atrart 
Ughta.  tantU^""  eerrtoe,  and  vUarga  poMoe, 
1k».  hsaMh.  welfare  and  raoreatloa  depart- 
ments. 
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The  aoddent  of  geography  thus  fax  has 
enabled  much  of  New  Hampshire  to  eecape 
this  disaster,  but  relentless  grovrth  is  pushing 
closer  and  closer,  a  puah  that  wlU  surely  gain 
momentum  with  the  completion  of  lateratate 
SI  and  Interstate  89. 

Richard  H.  Webb  and  the  New  London 
Conservation  Commiaaloa  liave  devised  the 
most  creative  solution  to  this  problem  in 
effect  anywhere. 

Tiie  agreement,  described  on  Page  1  of  thla 
Issue,  gives  the  town  the  right  to  use  the 
land,  gives  Mr.  Webb  the  right  to  grow  and 
cut  timber  on  it.  forbids  him  to  build  on  It, 
develop  It  or  flU  It,  and  gives  him  a  tax  re- 
duction by  setting  a  realistic  value  on  the 
property  considering  that  he  can  neither 
build  on  nor  develop  it. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  community  leadership 
that  looks  ahead.  It  protects  the  forest  re- 
sources, keeps  the  tax  structure  fair  since 
Mr.  Webb  will  pay  In  full  when  htf^arveata 
the  timber,  and  more  Important,  gives  the 
value  of  theae  forest  resources  to  the  entire 
community. 

America  Is  becoming  aware  that  the  qual- 
ity of  life  is  important,  more  Important  than 
two  chickens  In  every  pot  and  two  can  in 
every  garage.  ForesU  with  their  spiritual  and 
recreational  values,  where  man  can  relate 
himself  to  nature,  are  an  enentlai  ingredient 
In  that  quality. 

The  formula  hammered  out  by  Mr.  Webb, 
the  New  London  Conservation  Commlaslon 
and  oil  who  cooperated,  should  be  an  exam- 
ple for  other  communities  and  landowners. 

If  It  Is.  generations  of  AmerlcanB  in  New 
Hampshire  and  many  other  comers  of  the 
United  States,  b«  yet  uoapoUed,  will  be  in- 
debted to  them. 


Car  Leaiuf  by  Conpaaiei  Totals  $700 
BIUIUm  k  1907 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or  0KI.AB01U 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ROTUBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23.  2967 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess stories  of  business  flrma.  large  and 
nnall,  in  cutting  administrative  and  oth- 
er costs,  tightening  budget  controls,  and 
conserrlng  working  capital  for  use 
where  it  will  be  most  effective  merits  our 
attention. 

One  such  success  storj  was  told  re- 
cently by  Mr.  William  D.  lAffler,  finan- 
cial editor  of  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, in  an  article  on  the  car  leasing 
business.  He  notes  that  total  revenues 
from  the  leasing  of  fleets  may  reach  $700 
million  this  year,  compared  with  nearly 
$600  million  in  1966. 

Corporate  managemoit  finds  ruch  ar- 
rangements for  motor  transportation  re- 
leases funds  for  working  capital  that 
would  otherwise  go  Into  the  purchase  of 
cars.  At  the  same  time,  better  fleet  as  well 
as  budget  control  ts  reported. 

Needs  of  government  necessarily  differ 
In  some  ways  from  those  of  private  man- 
agement in  filling  essential  motor  trans- 
portation needs.  But  the  growth  of  com- 
pany car  leasing  In  preference  to  car 
buying  la  worth  notiiig,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  automotive  manufacturing 
industry,  the  car  dealer  and  the  burfness 
enterprises  using  such  equipment  all 
benefit  from  the  trend,  along  with  the 
1  Pairing  izidustiy. 


[Prom  the  OaUaod  (Oallf .)  Tribune, 

May4. 1M71 

Caa  iJuaxKa  bt  Compahibb  Totau  ^700 

llnxiOK  zx  1007 

(By  WUllam  D.  Lafflar) 

New  Toax. — Bo  many  oorporatlons  are  leas- 
ing instead  of  buying  automobiles  that  some 
day  the  oompany-ownad  car  may  be  a  novelty. 

Large  and  small  bualiieeaaa  have  been  leas- 
ing care  for  their  salesmen  and  executives  and 
this  trend  haa  been  Increaolng. 

Trade  sources  said  more  than  half  tbe 
automobiles  In  major  fleets  last  year  were 
operaUng  under  long-term  lease  arrange- 
ments Instead  of  being  owned  by  companies. 

Some  leaden  in  tbe  leasing  Industry  be- 
lieve as  much  as  66  per  cent  of  corporation 
cars  will  be  leased  vehicles  by  1070. 

Revenues  from  car  leasing  last  yeax  were 
estimated  at  almost  ISOO  million,  15  per  cent 
more  than  In  1MS6. 

Car  and  Truck  Renting  and  Leasing  A»- 
BodaUon,  the  Industry's  trade  organlaatlan. 
estimated  a  ifr-per-cent  increase  to  about 
•TOO  mlUloa  this  year. 

Hubert  Ryan,  vice  president  for  car  leas- 
ing of  the  HerU  Oorp„  the  world's  largest 
vehicle  renting  and  leasing'  concern,  told 
UPI  be  bellevos  the  Industry  will  show  an 
even  greater  eipanalon  In  the  1970h. 

Hertz  Is  one  of  the  oldest  organaatlons  in 
an  Industry  which  Includes  such  prominent 
nomas  as  Avis:  Lease  Plan  International; 
NaUonal  Car  Rental;  Peterson,  Howell  A 
Heather,  and  Wheels,  Inc. 

Ryan  said  more  bUElnessmen  ore  turning 
to  leasing  because  they  have  found  it  re- 
leased capital,  reduces  admlnlstrstlvs  costs 
and  ensures  better  fleet  and  budget  control. 

He  said  a  wide  variety  of  leasing  plans  of- 
fers an  Incentive  that  aids  the  Industry's 
growth. 

"Today  a  variety  of  plans  Is  offered  to  meet 
the  needs  and  desires  of  almost  any  company. 
Herts,  for  example,  will  custom -tailor,  to  a 
customer's  spedflc  requirements,  a  car-lease 
pockag  designed  especially  for  hJm.  It  con  be 
anything  from  simple  purchase- and -aale  of  a 
few  or  many  con  to  a  detailed  full-main- 
tenance arrangement.  Any  moke  and  model 
of  car  with  any  desired  occeaeorlea  can  be 
arranged  for." 

Ryan  said  there  has  been  a  growing  de- 
mand for  the  full -maintenance  leaae  which 
gives  the  lessee  a  complete  package  that  In- 
cludes 100-per>cent  flnandng.  vehicle  pur- 
chasing and  sales  services. 

[From   the  Boston  Sunday  Globe.  Apr.   30, 

1M7| 

CoMPAMT-OwMaD  Cas  PotLOwzno  BtrooT 

Wbzf 

Nkw  Took. — So  many  oorporatioos  ar« 
leasing  Instead  of  buying  automobUes  that 
some  day  the  company-owned  car  may  be  a 
novelty. 

Large  and  small  businesses  have  been  leas- 
ing cars  for  their  saleamen  and  executives 
and  this  trend  has  been  increasing. 

Trade  sources  said  more  than  half  the  au- 
tomobiles in  major  fleets  last  year  were  op- 
erating under  long-term  lease  arrangements 
instead  of  being  owned  by  companies. 

Some  leaden  In  tbe  leasing  industry  be- 
lieve as  much  as  65  percent  of  corporation 
cars  will  be  leased  vehicles  by  1070. 

Revenues  from  car  leasing  Ifst  year  were 
estimated  at  almost  S600  million.  16  percent 
more  than  In  1966. 

Cars  and  Truck  Renting  and  Leasing  Asoa., 
the  industry's  trade  organisation,  estimated 
a  IS  percent  Increase  to  about  $700  million 
this  year. 

Hubert  Ryan,  vice  president  for  car  leas- 
ing of  the  Herts  Corp.,  the  irorld's  largewt 
Tahlcla  renting  and  leasing  concern,  told 
UPI  he  believes  tbe  industry  vrlll  show  an 
even  greater  expansion  In  tbe  l&TO's. 

Bertx  Is  one  of  the  oldest  organleatlona  la 
an  Industry  which  Includea  such  promlnaat 
names  as  Avis;  Lease  Plan  latflmational;  Na- 


tional Car  Rental;  Petenon,  Howell  ft  Heath- 
er, and  VTheels  Inc. 

Ryan  said  more  businessmen  are  tuning 
to  leaoing  because  they  have  found  It  re- 
leased capital,  reduces  administrative  costs 
and  ensures  better  fleet  and  budget  control. 

He  sold  a  wide  variety  of  leasing  plans 
offers  an  IncenUve  that  aids  the  industry's 

"In  the  early  1950's,  there  was  a  limited 
number  of  lease  plans,"  Ryan  sold. 

"Today  a  variety  of  plans  Is  offered  to  meet 
the  needs  and  desires  of  almost  any  com- 
pany. Auto  lease  Arms  wlU  custom -tailor,  to 
a  mistomer'a spedflc  requlremenn,  a  c&r-leaae 
package  designed  especially  for  him.  It  c&n 
be  anything  from  simple  purchase-and-sale 
of  a  few  or  many  core  to  a  detailed  full-nuUn- 
tenance  arrangement  Any  make  and  model 
at  car  with  any  desired  accessories  csji  be 
arranged. 

Ryan  said  there  has  t>een  a  growing  de- 
mand for  the  fuU -maintenance  lease  which 
gives  the  leasee  a  complete  package  whlcb 
includes  100  percent  fluanclng.  vidilcle  pxir- 
chaslng  and  sales  services,  maintenance  in- 
surance. If  desired,  and  hcenslng.  This  pack- 
age vrlU  permit  a  leasee  to  detennlne  fleet 
ooatB  over  the  full  term  of  the  l«ase. 

A  team  of  specialists  Is  available  to  give 
customers  comprebenslve  service. 

"Each  of  tb««e  ^^edallsts  wortis  fuU  time 
on  one  phase  of  fleet  management.  Including 
Daw  car  purchoaee,  used  car  sales,  record 
keeping,  maintenance  and  repalra.  drlver- 
aafety  acttvltlee,  insurance  and  reglstratlaQ,'' 
Ryan  said.  "Their  activities  relieve  the  lessee 
of  most  of  the  problems  he  would  face  in 
running  his  own  car  flaet.** . 


Home  Rule  (or  Waslunctoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAuroKMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSEWTATIVES 

TtLesday.  May  23.  19$7 

Mr.  COHELAN.  %ir.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  Ironies  oi  our  time  Is  that  In 
the  Capital  City  of  our  Nation,  which  is 
the  leading  exponent  of  repreeentattre 
government,  the  people  are  not  per- 
mitted to  govern  thefxiselvea.  This  is  far 
more  than  an  irony,  though.  It  is  a  gross 
inequity  and  injustice  for  the  800.000 
disenfranchised  citizens  who  make  their 
home  in  Washington. 

The  case  for  home  rule  In  our  Nation's 
Capital  has  been  made  many  times. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  precise  and 
persuasive  arguments,  however,  la  the 
one  presented  by  the  liCague  of  Wtmien 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtes  In  its  April 
Issue  of  Facts  and  Issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  give  this  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion their  careful  consideration: 
Washington  :     Trx     Katioiv's     Showtlacs? 

As  the  visitor  enters  ttie  great  bronze  doors 
of  tbe  National  Archives  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  be  feels  the  dignity  and  awed  hush. 
Bar*  are  enshrined  the  original  documents 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  BUI  of 
Rights — records  of  the  promise  and  fulflll- 
ment  of  representative  government.  Z^olly,  in 
small  groups  and  singly,  citizens  ot  the 
United  States  and  other  nauoos  flle  by.  re- 
capturing from  the  spendor  of  the  words  the 
purpose  and  dedlcatlco  o€  men  who  nearly 
SOO  yean  ago  forged  the  pattoii  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, selected  by  and  reepODSlve  to  th* 
people. 
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jfot  *n  who  flle  by  aw  &wm*  that  In  the 
•urroiindmg  dty  O-S.  ciOaftna  are  denied  con- 
trol ot  thMT  dTic  •aaln.  Uahj  do  not  r«allM 
tb*i  t2i«  p*opU  In  Washington  have  no  rep- 
r««entaUoo  of  any  kind  in  the  Oonfreaa  that 
m«eta  on  Capitol  HlU  to  make  their  Uwa.  In 


aou**ng 
Low-coet  private  housing  la^s  far  behind 
the  demand.  Land  la  expenalTe;  the  District 
cannot  expand  beyond  lu  pr«aenc  pbyaleal 
boundaries.  Housing  already  overcrowded  be- 
comes more  ao   when   high-rent  apartment 


Xsct.  District  of  Columbia  residents  did  not     n^^  office  buildings  go  up  and  dilapidated 


have  a  vt^cse  even  In  electing  the  President 
and  Vloe  President  unUi  1»C4.  aXter  ratifica- 
tion of  the  33rd   Amendment. 

The  Pounding  Pathere  did  not  intend  that 
IJlitrlct  cltlaens  should  be  so  treated.  James 
Madison,  a  slgn*r  of  the  Constitution,  wrote 
In  Thf  FederaUat  that  InhabitAnts  of  the  na- 
tloo's  capital  ".  .  .  will  have  had  their  voice 
In  the  elecUon  of  the  government  which  Is  to 
exercise  authority  over  them;  as  a  municipal 
leglalature  for  local  purposes,  derived  from 
their  own  suffra^ea.  wUl  of  course  be  allowed 
thftin  .  .  ." 

WHAT    KHfV    or    BHOWPLaCa    la    WSBinHOTOKJ 

The  VS  cttlaen  who  tours  Washington 
and  sees  the  lovely  parks  and  gardens,  ihe 
foderai  buUdlgns.  the  museums  and  monu- 
menU.  «nbas«y  row,  the  homes  in  George- 
town and  the  northwest  area  Is  JusUflably 
proud  of  his  bomeland'fl  caplt*l  But  he  sel- 
do>n  seas  the  city's  problem  spots.  He  Is  likely 
to  b«  nnawara  that  Wsahlngton.  behind  tCa 
ImprSMtve  facade,  U  neither  an  example  of 


houses  come  down  or  when  wide  arterlea  for 
s\ibujban  trafflc  to  the  city  cut  through  the 
poorer  sections. 

Some  areas  In  the  city  are  closed  to  many 
resldenU  becaue  of  high  cosU;  In  general, 
suburbs  are  cloaed  to  Negroes  because  of  seg- 
regated housing  policies.  In  areas  the  visitor 
rarely  sees,  overcrowding  continually  in- 
creases. Garbage  coUecUoa  Is  not  frequent 
enough;  rats  abound;  repairs  ar«  made 
slowly,  sometimes  not  at  all;  vandalism  and 
theft  mount. 

Yet  rents  are  high.  Many  apartments  In 
the  suburbs  rent  for  less  than  poorer  quar- 
tern In  Washington.  Rs>clal  barrlere  at  the 
D.C.  Une  create  housing  budget  problems 
for  Negro  residents  of  moderate  or  high  in- 
come. High  rents  also  place  heavy  burdens 
on  welfare  recipients,  who  sometimes  must 
pay  rent  with  more  than  half  o<  their  total 
allowances. 

Public  housing  also  lags  behind  the  de- 
mand. Under  present  DC.   programs.  33  per 


iwpiwwntstJTn  government  nor  a  model  dty     cent   of  the   people    are   eligible   for  public 
for  other  communities  to  emulate.  He  does     housing:  only  fl  per  cent  are  accommodated 


not  f^^f  the  frustrations  of  local  realdents 
who  yevn  for  full  dtlzensblp  rights  and 
want  to  wott.  effectively  toward  making  the 
Dlstnct  a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 
WHAT  aaa  thb  citt's  phok-xmst 
The  Dlctrlct  has  a  higher  per  capita  In- 
come (•8.&44  for  calendar  1964)  than  any 
etate  in  the  union.  However,  this  figure  does 
not  rvveal  the  widening  gap  between  the  rich 
sud  the  pooc.  NegToee.  who  overall  suffer  a 
higher  degree  of  unemployment  and  a  lower 
level  of  Income  than  whltM.  are  now  about 
©3  per  cent  of  Its  800.000  popuUtlon.  Ths 
median  family  inccane  for  nonwhltea  Is  far 
below  that  for  whites. 

The  usual  grave  problems  arising  from 
sharp  economic  contrasts,  which  alao  beaet 
core  dty  areas  elsewhere,  are  eapeclally  frus- 
trating In  the  nation's  capital.  Here  every- 
body's busineea  is  really  nobody's  business.  It 
Is  easy  Ln  the  voteless  District  to  refer  the 
problem  along  and  to  delay  answers  In 
other  IT .8.  cltlea  effective  pressure  can  be  ex- 
erted at  the  p(rils.  It  Is  difficult  to  develop 
metropolitan  planning  In  the  Washington 
area.  Involved  are  3  states,  the  federal  gov- 
emmant  (whose  requirements  and  installa- 
tions are  a  major  factor  In  the  area's  devdop- 
ment),  4  counties.  0  cities.  50  Incorporated 
munlclpallUaa,  and  the  District  (which  has 
no  authority  to  parUcipate). 

The  extreme  severity  of  D.  C.  social  prob- 
lems and  physical  blight  create*  a  mounting 
crisis  of  great  concern.  Many  civic-minded 
groups  have  carefully  studied  D.  0.  programs 
for  health,  welfare,  education,  employment, 
bousing,  and  racial  segregation.  They  have 
proposed  realistic  measures  geared  to  pre- 
vent a  considerable  measure  of  the  existing 
and  izLcreaslng  social  disorder,  deprivation. 
and  crime.  But  their  proposals  have  not  met 
with  favor  In  Congreas,  seat  of  the  legUlatlve 
and  fiscal  authority  for  Implementation. 
Southern  and  rural  congressmen  have  docnt- 
nated  moet  of  the  EHstrlct  committees.  Both 
racial  bias  and  Uttle  experience  Ln  confront- 
ing the  complex  needs  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing and  Interdependent  metropolitan  area 
have  encouraged  overalmpllfled  views  of  the 
problems. 

Poverty 
The  District  Community  RenevMl  PrOffrmm 
Report,  August  1960,  states:  "One  third  ot 
the  dty's  population  exists  at  little  more  than 
BubslBt«nce  level.  363,000  out  of  BOO.OOO  peo- 
ple ..  .  One  half  of  all  families  of  six  or 
more  persons  are  completely  or  partially  in- 
digent, 13,000  famlUaa  [compoaed  of  J  n.000 
persona  .  .  .*' 


Some  public  housing  Is  apartment  type  with 
no  resident  manager,  lAck  of  adequate  fund- 
ing limits  provision  of  essential  social  mrv- 
Ices. 

gmpJoym^nf 
The  estimated  unemployment  rate  In  the 
metropolitan  area  during  1966  was  3.3  per 
cent.  In  the  District  proper  It  was  4.3  per 
cent.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  city's  un- 
employed and  underemployed  are  Negroes. 
Por  thoee  of  deprived  background,  poorly 
paid  service  Jobs  are  the  only  kind  available. 
Until  Pebruary  X,  1967,  no  D.C.  males  In 
private  employment  were  covered  by  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  although  for  many  ycArs 
there  had  been  such  laws  regarding  certain 
Jobs  for  women  and  minors.  The  D.C.  Mini- 
mum Wage  lAW  enacted  by  the  80th  Con- 
gren  '  follows  in  part  the  1966  Amendment 
to  the  Pederal  Pair  I^bor  Standards  Act  ex- 
cept It  will  take  one  year  longer  in  the  Dis- 
trict, until  Pebruary  1.  1969,  to  reach  the 
•  1.60  per  hour  rate. 

Many  Negro  men  and  women  will  not  be 
covered  since  help  employed  in  domestic 
service  U  not  covered  by  the  District  law 
(nor  by  the  federal  law).  In  Washington,  a 
large  pert  of  the  poor  finds  Jobs  only  In 
domeatlc  services;  there  are  no  factories  to 
provide  choice  of  employment  or  to  com- 
pete for  the  leas  skilled.  Educated  Negroes — 
of  whom  there  are  large  numbers  In  the 
Dlstnct — find  employment  opportunities  In 
city  and  federal  government  and,  lately,  in 
an  expanded  number  of  private  oonoems 
actively  or  ostensibly  Integrating  their  staffs. 
Education 
Education  costs  per  pupU  In  the  District 
are  high,  but  lower  than  In  most  suburban 
tj^f^a.  School  building  construcUon  does  not 
meet  the  needs  inherited  from  pre-desegr«- 
gatlon  days  and  needs  resulting  now  from 
a  rapidly  growing  school  population.  In  addi- 
tion, equipment  and  quality  of  education 
vary  widely  ftom  school  to  school. 

Although  the  drop-out  rate  Is  high.  60  per 
cent  of  those  who  do  graduate  from  high 
school  go  on  to  further  education.  But,  aside 
from  the  small  D.C.  Teachers  College,  there 
Is  no  tax-supported  liberal  arts  or  technical 
coUegv  Ln  Washington.  The  SOth  Congress 
autbcrlaed  (no  money  has  as  yet  been  ap- 
propriated) a  Pederul  City  College  and  the 
Washington  Technical  InsUtute.  with  660 
million  allocated  for  planning,  oonstructloo. 


>  The  89th  Congress  met  in  1966-60; 
MHh  meeU  In  1967-aa. 


the 


and  equipment — 640  mUllon  of  the  total  to 
be  borrowed  and  repaid  by  the  District 

When  these  ooUegee  opeoi.  many  young 
people  of  the  DUtrlct  for  the  first  time  will 
have  available  opportunltlea  for  low-ooet 
higher  education. 

Crime 
As  U  typical  of  large  cities,  there  arc  in 
Waahington  high  Incidence  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  major  crimes.  7*he  Report  of  the 
PreMdent's  CommiMSion  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  December  1966,  empha- 
sized the  youth  of  the  offenders  and  their 
deprived,  disorganized  backgrounds.  The 
President  has  asked,  on  the  report's  recom- 
mendation, for  a  reorganisation  In  particular 
of  the  city's  youth  services  as  well  as  ol  the 
police  department,  courts,  and  corrections. 

The  cost  per  caplU  for  poUce  services  Is 
high,  partly  because  of  the  numerous  addi- 
tional services  D.C.  police  perform  In  the  na- 
tion's capital.  The  more  than  9  million  per- 
sons who  visit  the  dty  each  year,  Including 
foreign  dlgnltarlee.  tourists,  and  delegates  to 
conferences  and  conventions,  make  unusual 
demands. 

in  the  oommunlty  and  In  Oongreas.  there 
are  signs  of  a  growing  realization  that  pre- 
vention of  crime  is  better  than  stepped-up 
punishment.  However.  In  the  S9th  Congress 
the  President  found  it  necessary  to  veto  a 
DC.  crime  biU  because  be  believed  some  of 
Its  proTlsloaa  vk»l«tcd  the  oonstltuUonal 
rights  of  cltlBeus. 

TroiuportaMon 
The  nucleus  of  a  raU  rapid  transit  system 
for  Washington  was  authorised  by  the  B9th 
Congress,  but  years  will  elapse  before  It  serves 
the  whole  area.  Meanwhile.  Washington  Is  an 
automobile  city.  Buses,  privately  owned  in 
both  the  dty  and  Its  suburbs,  provide  trans- 
portation for  the  poor.  Rising  fares  create  a 
bardahip  for  the  poor,  leading  many  Wasb- 
Ingtonlans  to  want  public  ownership  or  sub- 
sidization, similar  to  that  In  San  Prancisco. 
Boston,  and  New  York.  Only  Congress  can 
moke  such  changes  for  the  Dlstrlot. 
Other  problem  areas 
Health  and  welfare  problems  loom  alfio  as 
overriding  concerns.  In  order  for  the  District 
to  participate  In  any  federal  programs.  Con- 
gress must  pasa  special  D.C.  legislation.  It 
has  often  faUed  to  do  so.  Por  example,  in 
January  1967.  a  bill  was  Introduced  In  tbe 
House  to  enable  the  District  to  participate  In 
bealth  and  medical  assistance  benefits  made 
avaUabte  by  Title  XIX  of  the  Boclal  Security 
Act  as  amended  In  1966.  D.C.  cltAzens  have 
no  way  to  initiate  legislation  to  get  for  them- 
selves many  federal  grants  available  to  others. 
The  big  city  problems  plaguing  Washing- 
ton are  not  unique.  Their  prototypies  are 
endemic  to  every  central  city,  with  solutions 
ImpoB-tlble  unless  local  clUzens  work  hard  to 
find  them.  D.C,  realdents  have  struggled  for 
years  to  aUevlate  the  spreading  sodal  and 
physical  decay. 

But  Just  as  government  cannot  alone  solve 
the  problems,  citizens  alone — even  organized 
cltlaen  groups — CAnnot  either.  Solutions  will 
come  only  If  citizens  and  responsive  govern- 
ments work  together.  Pragmented  responsi- 
bility plus  the  absence  of  elected  local  gov- 
ernment moke  the  District  task  grim. 

The  nation's  capital  should  be  a  showplace 
not  only  of  historical  sites  but  also  of  social 
change  accomplished  by  the  ccxsperatlon  of 
representative  government  and  its  citizens 

HOW    HAS   THS   CTfT    BriN    COVXaHXT? 

The  city  of  Waahington.  incorporated  in 
1803,  at  first  operated  with  an  appointed 
mayor  (after  1830,  popularly  elected  for  a 
3-year  term),  a  13-member  elected  council, 
and  an  e-man  Board  of  Aldermen  elected 
after  1604.  This  form  of  government  con- 
tinued until  1871. 

The  District,  then  about  10  miles  square. 
st  first  embraced  areas  not  In  the  city  of 
Waahington.  Other  areas  had  varying  ^pes 
of  government.  Par  exampU.  the  dty  of 
Oeorgvtown.  Ineorporatvd  In  1789  under  ttis 
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Uws  of  Maryland,  continued  Its  popularly 
elected  local  government;  the  oountyand  dty 
of  Alexandria,  later  retzoceded  to  Virginia, 
operated  under  tbe  laws  of  Virginia. 

In  1871.  Congress  established  a  territorial 
government  for  the  entire  District — with  one 
elected  and  one  appointed  house  and  a  non- 
voting delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Three  years  later.  In  1874.  pressure  to 
change  tbe  government  was  brought  to  b«ar 
on  Congress  partly  as  a  result  of  the  cost  for 
extensive  public  works,  which  Included  lay- 
ing of  sewer  and  water  mains,  the  Improve- 
ment of  streets,  and  planting  of  paries.  An- 
other contributing  factor  was  the  enfran- 
chisement of  Negroes  after  the  Civil  War. 
Congress  then  replaced  the  D.C.  territorial 
government  with  tbe  present  form  and 
assumed  the  city's  debt,  later  repaid  by  tbe 
District. 

HOW  IS  TM«  DISTmXCT  OOVOlNtD  NOWt     - 

Prom  1874  to  date.  D.C.  residents  have  had 
no  voice  In  their  city  affairs.  Congress  makes 
oil  the  laws.  The  S-member  Board  of  Com- 
missioners Is  appointed  by  the  President  to 
administrate.  One  of  the  commissioners,  in 
charge  of  public  works,  must  be  at  least  a 
captain  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (de- 
tailed for  a  3-  or  3-year  tour  of  duty,  not 
necessarily  a  DC.  resident).  The  municipal 
Judges  are  also  presidential  appointees.  The 
9  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  ap- 
pointed for  3-year  terms  by  Judges  of  tbe 
D.C.  Pederal  District  Court. 

Two  committees  for  the  DUtrlct.  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  respectively,  must  approve 
DC.  legislation  tMfore  it  can  l>e  voted  by 
either  body.  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  must  approve  tbe  D.C.  an- 
nual budget.  Both  legislation  and  appro- 
priations follow  the  same  course  in  Congress 
as  laws  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Several  independent  federal  agencies  with 
appointed  boards  have  important  authority 
in  the  District:  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency.  NaUonal  Capitol  Housing  Authority, 
and  others. 

HOW  AOB  DISTSICr  rONDS  COlXaCTCD  AND  SPENT? 

Every  year  the  various  D.C.  departments, 
including  the  school  txiard.  submit  budget  re- 
quests to  the  conunlssloners  who  review 
them  and  hold  hearings.  Then  the  budget 
goes  to  the  Pederal  Budget  Bureau.  Tbe  Pres- 
ident sends  the  D.C.  budget  to  C-ongT«ss  in 
January,  accompanied  by  a  spedal  message 
in  recent  years.  House  and  Senate  District 
Appropriations  Suboomnilttees  hold  hearings 
at  which  D.C.  com.missloner8  and  department 
heads  defend  their  requests.  The  suboommlt- 
tees  usually  make  addtlonal  cute  before  the 
DC.  Appropriations  BUI  Is  submitted  to  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Bach  legislative  brunch 
Invariably  passes  different  versions.  The 
budget  then  goes  to  a  conference  committee. 
which  returns  the  ccnnpromlse  form  for  final 
passage  to  House  and  Senate.  It  Is  then  sent 
to  the  President  for  signature. 

Thus  D.C.  dtlaens  have  no  control  over  ex- 
penditures of  the  money  which  comes  largely 
from  local  taxes  they  pay.  Washington  real- 
dents  try  at  nearly  every  step  to  make  their 
volcea  beard,  but  proposals  or  challenges  of 
decisions  historically  have  had  little  effect. 
Dittrict   revenue 

Local  taxes  include :  property  ( effective 
rates  comparable  bo  those  in  nearby  areas — ■ 
current  higher  reassessment*^  may  change  the 
comparison) ;  sales — 1  per  cent  on  food,  3  per 
cent  on  most  sales,  including  restaurant 
meals:  liquor  and  cigarette  (both  low  but 
raised  allg^Uy  In  1966— subject  In  addition  to 
sales  tax);  gasoline;  Income  (sliding  scale 
from  314  per  cent  on  the  first  13.000  of  tax- 
able income  to  6  per  cent  for  SIO.OOO  and 
over) :  motor  vehlde  tag:  Inharitsnce  and 
estate:  water  and  sewer  charges,  and  others. 

The  District  has  no  voice  in  expenditure 
priorities  nor  Ln  what  their  tax  effort  will  t>e. 
Powerful  orpuOsatlons  and  Individual  ottt- 


Bsns  wielding  lnflu«ace  on  Capitol  Hill  or* 
often  those  who  want  low. taxes.  (There  is  no 
evidence  that  these  groups  or  persons  ret>rs- 
sent  a  majority  at  the  local  dtlssnry.)  Even 
the  commission's  have  no  voLoe  in  larytng 
taxes  except  in  fixing  the  prc^terty  tax  rate 
each  year  (at  not  leas  than  a  minimum  Im- 
posed by  Congress  In  1964) . 

In  addiuon  to  tax  revenues  raised  In  the 
District,  Congress  annually  approprlatas 
funds  for  operating  the  D.C.  government. 
Over  the  years,  as  a  percentage  of  DC.  gen- 
eral fund  revenues,  the  amount  has  varied. 
Prom  1879  through  1930.  It  was  60  per  cent. 
Since  1921.  It  has  ranged  from  a  high  otf  39.6 
percent  In  1934  to  a  low  of  8.6  ptr  cent  In 
1954,  wavering  between  13  to  19  per  cent 
from  fiscal  1964  through  1967. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  only 
about  54  per  cent  of  the  value  of  real  prop- 
erty was  taxable  Not  taxable  were  these  prop- 
erty values:  about  315  per  cent  owned  by 
the  federal  government;  9.S  per  cent  by  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  indudlng  embassies 
and  chancellories  and  national  headquarters 
of  many  tax-exempt  organisations;  nearly 
5  per  cent,  DC.  property — public  schools, 
porks,  playgrounds,  etc..  corresponding  to 
the  usual  tax-exempt  real  properties  in  other 
cities. 

what's  THI:  case  roa  SEU-GOVaNMONTT 

The  VS.  ConsUtutlon.  Article  I, -Section  8. 
states  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  District.  Some  oi^x>nenu  of  D.C. 
self-government  therefore  argue  that  the 
Constitution  forbids  permitting  tbe  Dlstrlot 
to  handle  Its  civic  matters.  But  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  1953.  In  Its  unanimous  ded- 
slon  In  District  of  Columbia  v.  Thompson 
Company,  held  that  Congress  did  have  the 
power  to  delegate  Its  law-making  authority 
to  an  elected  legislative  assembly  of  the  city. 
D.C.  home  rtile  bills  have  specifically  pro- 
vided that  Congress  would  continue  to  legis- 
late by  amending  or  repealing  municipal  laws 
or  by  direct  acts.  Oongress  would  retain  thase 
righu  even  If  such  langiiage  were  omlt>ted. 

Others  say  Congress  should  handle  D.C. 
civic  affairs  to  prot«ct  the  national  interest 
or  tiecause  all  the  nation's  people  should 
control  their  capital.  Home  rule  bills  have, 
In  sundry  ways,  protected  the  national  inter- 
est. They  have  provided  for  presidential  veto 
of  D.C.  legislation,  for  prasldenu&l  power  to 
call  out  the  NaUonal  Otmrd.  for  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commlssi<xi  to  continue  to 
plan  redevelopment  of  the  capital  and  con- 
servation of  lU  nat\iral  and  historical  fea- 
tures. In  some  foreign  ooxintrles.  with  govern- 
mental traditions  markedly  leas  democratic, 
national  capitals  have  elected  officials  and 
legislative  bodies. 

StiU  others  suggest  providing  self-govern- 
ment by  retrocession  of  all  but  the  federal 
area  to  the  state  of  Maryland.  This  plan  has 
several  flaws: 

Plrst,  the  territory  originally  ceded  by 
Maryland  to  tbe  United  States  oould  not  be 
given  t»ck  without  tbe  former's  consent, 
which  is  not  likely. 

Second,  the  oonstltutlonaUty  of  retrooes- 
slon  is  questionable.  About  30  square  miles 
southwest  of  the  Potomac  was  retroceded  to 
Virginia  In  1846.  The  constitutionality  ot 
this  act  was  not  raised  until  1876.  The  Su- 
preme Court  then  avoided  a  decision  on  th« 
constitutional  question,  claiming  too  much 
time  had  elapsed  and  Virginia  had  had  de 
facto  oontrol  of  the  area  for  over  36  yeara. 

Third,  it  Is  believed  the  33rd  Amendment  to 
the  VS.  Constitution  would  also  probably 
need  to  be  repealed,  since  It  provides  D.C. 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  District  remaining  after  retroces- 
sion of  all  but  the  fedenJ  area  would  have 
too  few  citizens,  perhaps  several  hundred,  to 
qualify  for  three  electors,  the  minimum  pro- 
vided. 

Some  say.  since  the  federal  government 
contributes  90  much  to  D.C.  funds.  Congress 
should  have  full  control  (District  dUsens 
contribute  to  fsd«ral  (Unds.  With  thslr  hlftk 


per  capita  Inoome,  realdents  pay  federal  in- 
come and  other  taxes  in  full  measure.) 

In  fiscal  1966,  In  grants-in-aid  plus  the 
Bupplemant  to  D.C.  geaeraJ  funds,  thie  federal 
government  oontributed  36.6  per  cent  to 
total  D.C.  general  revenuas  from  all  sources. 
Por  tbe  same  period,  there  were  27  state 
gDvemm«nts  which  received  In  federal  funds 
an  equal  or  higher  percentage  of  their  total 
gen«ral  revenuea.  Tet  no  one  has  suggested 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  or  Louisiana  or 
New  Hampshire  or  Nebraska  or  any  other  on* 
of  these  37  states  should  not  elect  their 
govemoni  or  state  reglslaturea! 

Occasionally  It  i£  argued  that  D.C  cltlsena 
themselves  do  not  Want  home  rule.  Residents 
have  had  a  recent  opportunity  to  express 
their  preference  In  the  1964  preeldeDtlaJ 
primary  when  the  question  appeared  on  the 
ballot.  Of  aU  those  who  vot«d  In  both  party 
primaries.  77  per  cent  were  In  favor  ot  those 
roUng  on  the  question.  86  per  cent  were  for 
borne  rtile. 

The  Negro  majority  of  the  D.C.  population 
Is  ranked  as  the  most  significant  factor  In 
congressional  and  other  opposition  to  horns 
rule,  the  racial  bias  la  rarely  stated  outright. 
In  a  nation  which  defends  over  the  world 
the  principle  that  people  should  govern 
themselves.  It  ought  not  be  a  requirement 
for  citizens  of  any  VS.  city  to  prore  their 
capability.  But  If  It  U.  these  facts  may  be 
relevant: 

The  average  adult  educational  achievement 
In  Waahington  is  exceeded  In  only  9  states. 
DC.  residents,  both  white  and  Negro,  have 
demonftrated  civic  maturity  i^nd  responsi- 
bility by  vigorous  participation  In  dvlc  or- 
ganizations. Both  Negroes  and  whites  have 
also  served  with  distinction  In  reeponslbla 
positions  m  the  D.C.  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 

The  cost  lor  Congress  to  act  as  D.C.  city 
council  is  exorbitant.  Pour  committees  hold 
hearings  and  consider  the  D.C.  bills  Intro- 
duced. These  are  the  36-mecnber  Bouse  and 
7-member  Senate  District  Committees,  and 
the  House  and  3enat«  Appropriations  Dis- 
trict Subcocnmlttees.  According  to  the  report 
of  tbe  House  District  Committee,  during  the 
88th  Congress  It  alone  held  63  open  hearings 
of  full  committee  and  subcommittees  and 
acted  on  318  bills.  Porty-slx  of  the  bUls  be- 
came law.  Total  testimony  before  this  one 
committee  covered  3.745  printed  pages.  339 
pages  of  transcripts  not  printed. 

The  most  cogent  argument  for  home  rule 
Is  that  It  Is  Just.  What  argument  outwedgbs 
the  right  of  VS.  dtlsens  to  elect  their  local 
governments  and  to  hsTe  a  voice  in  choosing 
those  who  coake  their  laws? 

WRAT    WOtn.0    A    MONVOTINO    OKLBCATK    PSOVtOS 

ros  THI  otsrmxcTf 

A  nonvoting  delegate  can  be  provided  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  He  could  Initiate  le^lo- 
tion.  offer  motions  and  amendments,  debate. 
serve  on  committees;  he  would  have  oil  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  House  members  ex- 
cept voting  on  the  floor.  He  would  fill  a 
present  vacuum.  Congressmen,  busy  with 
national  and  Lntematlonal  issuea.  must  also 
be  concerned  about  their  constituents,  cog- 
nlaont  of  their  wishes.  They  have  little  time 
laft  for  D.  C.  affairs.  A  nonvoting  delegate 
would  serve  as  spokesman  for  D.  C.  needs 
and  as  an  "Information  center"  fw  other 
congressmen.  He  would  also  relieve  congress- 
men of  demands  on  their  time  by  D  C. 
r«aldenta  who  now  have  no  other  people  to 
see  In  their  search  for  solutions  to  local 
problems. 

Puerto  Rico  currently  has  a  nonvoting 
delegate,  as  did  HawaU  and  Alaska  before 
they  became  sutes.  The  District  bad  such 
representation   from   1071   to  1874. 

BOW     COtTIJS     THX     DISTXICT    ACHIXVX     VOTING 
azPRXSrMTATIOM    at    CONGKCSS* 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Censxjs  tor  July  1.  1966,  tbe  District  Is 
more  populous  than  11  states.  In  order  Co 
pcovMe  tb«  TOCli^  representation  in  Oongreas 
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to  Which  D,  C,  dUsena  u»  entitled,  «  oon^ 
atltutlonal  KncDdment  U  required.  Tbt  pro- 
posaJ  must  pus  both  houses  of  Confrvu  hf 
K  tvo-thinla  TOte  fcnd  be  rmtlfled  by  tJiree 
fourths  (381  o<  the  stAtea. 

The  President  h»s  projweed  to  the  ftOth 
Coogrese  &n  wn^ndraent  to  provide  one  rep- 
TveentatlTe  In  the  House  and  auch  other 
r«preaent&tloa  ea  Congress  Irom  time  to  time 
ma,;  provide-  Bevenkl  other  propoaala  for  D.  C. 
voting  rvpresentaUon  In  Congreaa  have  been 
Introduced  ao  far  in  1947. 

Aa  the  ziatloc'i  ahowpl&oe.  Waahlngton 
ought  b>  be  a  ahowpLace  for  what  It  la — 
the  eapltAl  dty  of  a  great  repreaentaUve 
government.  It  abould  be  a  model  for  the 
prUutple  of  aeU- government  to  which  Ita 
monumenta  ar«  dedicated.  The  nation's 
capttAl  should  dlaplay  the  successful  solu- 
tion of  toc&l  problema  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  cttlaBQs  with  their  elected  officials. 


Speech  br  Reprevcatatire  Dan 
Rostenkowiki 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  MZW    TOBX 

DT  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23,  2967 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  In  a  speech  yesterday  before  the 
Cook  County  Council  of  Insured  Savings 
Aaaodatlon.  RepresentaUve  Dah  Rostih- 
KowsKi  reviewed  some  of  the  major  tax 
policies  of  the  1960's.  I  think  his  speech 
was  particularly  good  because  it  provided 
not  only  an  accurate  and  Informed  ap- 
praisal of  the  relationship  between  our 
tax  policies  and  the  expansion  of  the 
iMO'a,  but  a  sound  basis  for  understand- 
ing the  present  fiscal  sltiiatlon  and  the 
alternative  tax  policies  for  the  near  fu- 
ture. Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue,  I  ur«e  all  of  the  Members  to  read 
Mr.  RosTXHKowsxi's  excellent  speech: 
RzMAXXa  or  tbi  Hon.  Dan  RosrxincowBxi, 
Srmzivo  ConrutMNCit.  Cook  Cocnrrr  Gotnroxx. 
or  iKvuaxD  SanKoa  Assocxatioh,  Mat  73, 

It  ta  an  honor  and  a  pleaaure  to  be  here  thia 
aftamoon  wtth  offlcl&Ia  and  xnen^Oera  and 
frlonda  of  the  Ooolc  Oounty  Council  of  In- 
BUt«d  SavlngB  Aaaociatlons.  I  am  also  plvascd 
to  aea  ao  m&cy  of  your  wlvee  In  fttt-endajioe. 

One  of  the  «ry  gr»tlfylnB  prlvllegea  thoae 
of  ua  In  public  office  enjoy  ajid  look  forward 
to  la  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  bualnees 
orgmnlai.tlons  *\ich  a»  yours.  Such  an  Invita- 
tion la  particularly  welcome  when  it  come* 
from,  an  organization  which  repres«nta  a 
highly  Important  and  indeed,  vital,  flnanrtaj 
laatltuUoa  In  our  nation  today,  the  savlnca 
&nd  loana  aa0ocla.Uon — tbe  institution  which 
prondea  Sn&nclng  for  one  of  the  nation's 
ma>or  industrlee — housing. 

Le<t  me  also  take  this  opportunity  at  the 
outaet  of  my  remarks  to  expreas  my  alacere 
appreciation  to  the  sa  rings  and  loan  Indnetry 
m  general  and  to  each  of  you  here  repreaent- 
ing  your  aaeodstlona  for  your  Interest  and 
the  oommunlcatlona  and  advice  that  you 
provide  thoec  of  ua  In  Oongrees  on  pending 
meaaurea  that  affect  your  Industry.  XT  there 
la  one  baalc  truth  or  fact  that  I  have  learned 
eree«dingly  wvU  in  my  aervlce  In  the  Oon- 
greas.  it  la  that  cure  la  a  complex  and  con- 
atanUy  changing  world  and  our  national 
economy  la  no  exception  to  this  obeervatlon. 
A  position  of  relative  advantage,  equality 
or  dlaadvantage  today  with  reapect  to  a  given 
Industry  or  segment  at  buainaeB  la  auaceptl- 


ble  to  rapid  »a«ure  or  rerwaal  by  ttie  dy- 
namic forces  at  week  In  our  eoonomy.  Ho 
particular  buslnees  or  industry  really  enjoyi 
a  stable  and  Unmutahle  poaltlon  vla-a-vla 
tte  eompetltors.  This  makee  our  Aixierloan 
economy  most  Interoatlng  and  cfaailenglng. 
It  alao  keepa  ua  on  our  perceptive  toes  to 
keep  ahreait  of  the  often  very  rapidly  occur- 
ring developmenla  aBd  trends.  Your  oom- 
munlcatloD*  lo  those  repreeenllng  you  In 
Oongreaa  serve  a  moat  Important  function  In 
this  regard. 

X  may  alao  say  that  I  am  especially  pleaaed 
that  you  have  invited  me  here  at  this  time 
rather  than  dxirln^  laet  summ«  or  fall.  As 
you  know,  the  scriptures  say  that  for  every- 
thing there  Is  a  season  and  a  time  for  every 
matter  under  heaven.  For  instance  (and  I 
am  quoting  the  Duoay  version  of  the  Bible) . 
we  are  told  that  there  Is  "A  time  to  plant, 
and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  la 
planted  ...  A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to 
laugh.  A  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to 
dance  ...  A  time  to  get.  and  a  time  to 
loee  ...  A  time  to  keep  illeoce.  and  a  time  to 
apeak." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  leaders  in  the 
aavlnga  and  loan  Induatry  recall  without  heal- 
t&ncy  this  wonderful  paaaage  of  scripture. 
I  am  Bomewhat  less  sure,  however,  you  would 
agree  that  there  u  ever  an  appropriate  time 
or  a  Bultable  season  for  the  unprecedented 
tight  money  experience  you  underwent  laal 
year.  I  do  think,  however,  that  present  indl- 
oatlona — with  the  vastly  Improved  savings  In- 
flow to  your  aaeoclatlona.  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  Interest  picture,  and  the  in- 
crease In  housing  starts — give  promise  that 
we  are  on  the  threahold  of  another  ffocxi  t-tme 
for  savings  and  loan  associations.  At  leaet  It 
la  a  much,  much  better  time  than  last  year 
for  a  holder  of  public  office  to  be  speaking  to 
you.  I  am  keenly  cogniaant  and  moet  ap- 
preciative of  that  fact. 

PreUmln&ry  to  my  remarka  I  think  I 
abould  state  that  I  am  not  a  nkem.ber  of  the 
House  Oomml  ttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, which  in  the  House  o<  Repreaeotatlvae 
hae  primary  JortadttcXw  over  laglalaitkm  re- 
laUng  to  moiMtary  mattan.  TIm  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  alao  proeeeeea  bills  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  Rome  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Independent  agency  wboae  actlvlUee  af- 
fect the  ability  of  the  savlngx  and  loan  indua- 
by  to  operate  In  the  mortgage  market.  So  I 
do  not  get  In  on  the  ground  floor,  so  to  ^>eak; 
that  la.  at  the  Committee  mage,  on  blUa  that 
have  particular  and  direct  effect  on  your 
Induatry.  Under  the  prevailing  praotloe  In 
the  House  a  Member  may  eerve  on  only  one 
ma)or  CommlCtee,  and  my  tfngle  and  exclu- 
alve  committee  assignment  of  this  nature  le 
to  the  Commlttoe  on  Ways  and  Means. 

It  U  the  Ways  and  Meana  Committee  that 
has  reeponslbUlty  and  JurtsdloT-lon  with  re- 
apect to  tax  meaaures — measruree  concerned 
with  the  revenues.  I  should  alao  aay  that  the 
Ways  and  Meana  Committee  doea  not  ap- 
piroprtate  money — this  la  a  function  of  the 
House  Coanmlttee  on  Appropriations.  In 
other  words,  the  Conunlttee  on  which  I  aerve 
has  the  primary  reeponalblUty  to  "get"  as 
dlsUngulahed  from  "giving"  revenue,  and  I 
dont  need  to  tell  you  veterans  of  the  bual- 
neea  wos-ld  that  the  "gerttlng"  la  vastly  more 
(JUfflcuU  and  less  popular  than  the  "giving". 
So  this  afternoon  I  wish  to  share  with  you 
some  obeervatlona  about  tax  policy,  which  Is 
that  division  of  fiscal  policy  falling  dlreotly 
within  the  furtsdlcUon  of  the  Waye  and 
Means  Committee.  In  doing  so  I  think  K  wUl 
be  UMful  to  review  the  usee  to  which  tax 
poUcy  has  been  put  in  recent  yvara  and  to 
briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  present  pnspoeals 
and  prospects  for  Oongreasional  action. 

When  I  cam*  to  Oongreaa  just  before  the 
turn  of  the  preaent  decade,  the  aconocnlc 
situation  was  vastly  dllTerent  from  what  It  is 
today.  Tou  will  recall  that  when  we  turned 
Into  the  decade  of  the  I960's,  the  nation  waa 
In  economic  doldrums  and  unemployment 
was   Intolerably    high.  Tbm   unemployment 


rate  rwehed  alxnost  T  percoDt  tn  the  tomtgb 
of  «hla  twcesskm,  which  occurred  tn  February 
IMl. 

AU  of  tH  are  aw«re  of  the  dramatte  eco- 
Bomle  ehanges  tJbat  have  taken  place  sinfe 
that  time.  Thla  period  of  expansion — of  eco- 
nomic transition  over  the  past  six  plus 
yeare — was  initiated  and  has  been  sustained 
In  considerable  measure  by  tax  policy  orig- 
inating in  the  Oocnmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Meana.  I  am  referring  to  the  Revenue  Acta  of 
1993  and  lOM  and  the  Excise  Tax  ReducUon 
Act  of  10«8.  The  stimuli  of  these  carefully 
planned  tax  reduction  bills  effecUvely  roused 
and  renewed  the  energies  of  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  The  overall  results  have 
been  very  notably  salutary  and  are  now  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.  During  this  period  of  ex- 
pansion eoiployment,  production,  profits  and 
Incomes  have  risen  tremendously,  and  in 
many  instances  by  record-breaking  advances. 
The  unemployment  rate  has  dropped  from  7 
percent  to  under  4  percent,  the  gross  national 
product  has  risen  at  an  average  rate  of  BVa 
psroent  In  constant  prices,  and  there  has 
been  achieved  an  almost  35  percent  Increase 
In  the  real  per  capita  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  people. 

But  as  those  of  you  In  the  aavlnga  and 
loan  industry  know  only  too  well  there  have 
beaoi  problems,  too.  Until  1M6.  when  the  de- 
mands placed  on  the  economy  by  the  conflict 
In  Southeast  Aj^  Intensified,  the  course  of 
this  expansion  was  marked  by  an  unxisual 
degree  ot  price  stability.  For  Instance,  the 
wholesale  price  Index  remained  at  virtually 
the  same  level  from  the  end  of  IdOl  through 
the  end  of  IWM.  Over  the  same  period  the 
consumer  price  Index  rose  at  the  relatively 
low  rate  of  1.3  percent  a  year.  However, 
prices  began  to  rise  In  the  latter  part  at 
loae.  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  It  became 
apparent  that  price  Increases  were  spreading 
over  the  economy. 

It  was  at  this  point.  January  ot  last  year, 
that  legtalMlve  action  was  oooimenoed  on  the 
"Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  ISWC,"  shifting  our 
flscai  policy  from  one  ot  stlmulua  to  one  at 
modsate  restraint.  That  eoactment.  which 
became  law  in  mld-Mareii  of  last  y<aar.  alep- 
p«d  up  Income  tax  oollecUont  and  restored 
temporarily  certain  excises.  This  action,  to- 
gether with  Increased  social  security  taxes 
and  administrative  action  advancing  corpo- 
rate tax  payments,  removed  ovs-  110  blUloo 
<tf  exoe^  buslneas  and  consumer  purchasing 
power  from  the  economy  In  IMfl. 

While  this  action  aided  in  moderating 
somewhat  the  advance  of  the  economy  In  the 
spring  of  last  year,  as  the  year  progressed 
the  pace  of  economic  activity  heightened, 
and  buslneas  inveatment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment reached  boom  proportions.  We  all 
know,  regrettably  too  well,  the  results.  The 
over-heated  condition  In  the  business  in- 
veatment sector  was  drying  up  the  capital 
that  would  normally  flow  Into  other  sectors, 
notably  homebulldlng.  Money  markets  t>e- 
c&me  extremely  tight.  Interest  mtea  rose  to 
excessive  heights,  and  the  accustomed  flow 
of  mortgage  money  fell  off  sharply.  These 
factors  In  turn  were  responsible  In  large 
measure  for  the  precipitous  decline  In  the 
number  of  new  bousing  starts  that  occurred 
In  IMS  and  the  depreaaed  condition  In  the 
housing  industry. 

Thus  In  September  of  last  year  the  Presi- 
dent felt  compelled  to  recommend  enact- 
ment of  leglalaUon  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  Investment  tax  credit  and  certain  forms 
of  accelerated  depreciation.  The  principal 
goal  of  that  legislation  was  to  leeaen  demand 
for  new  capital  goods  and  reduce  borrowing 
for  business  inveatment.  The  theory  was 
that  this  In  turn  would  assist  In  bringing 
about  lower  interest  rates  and  would  also 
allow  some  of  the  money  that  had  been  di- 
verted to  business  from  the  home  mortgage 
market  to,  in  effect,  come  home  again.  To 
put  It  another  way,  a  principal  purpose  of 
the  temporary  suspension  was  to  smooth  out 
some  of  the  distortions  and  Imhalancee  that 
had  developed  in  the  eoonomy — Unbalances 
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and  distortions  that  were  having  a  particu- 
larly adverse  effect  on  the  home  building 
and  savlngi  and  loan  industry. 

I^  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  legtsiaUon  temporarily  suapendlng 
the  inveetment  credit  can  be  given  exclusive 
recognJUon  for  the  very  welcome  turnabout 
in  the  indicators  relating  to  your  Industry — 
such  favorable  accomplishments  as  icrwered 
interest  rates,  increased  lending  activity  and 
the  dramatic  improvement  In  your  inflow. 
To  dramattJEe  this  last  point.  In  the  flrst 
quarter  of  this  year  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  figures  Imllcate  that  asaociatlons 
acroas  the  country  took  In  almost  twice  as 
much  money  as  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Quite  obviously  other  actions,  both  legis- 
lative and  administrative,  have  helped  in 
bringing  about  these  markedly  Improved  con- 
ditions. Some  would  emphasise  the  interest 
rate  celling  bill  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congresa  as  Important  In  this  respect.  Some 
would  give  greatest  credit  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  actions  Ln  author- 
izing Umely  increased  advances  to  members 
and  reducing  interest  rates  thereon.  Others 
would  say  that  the  free  forcea  at  work  In  the 
economy  Itself  were  responsible  Ln  greatest 
measure  for  the  upturn.  I  believe,  however, 
that  It  was  a  combination  of  all  of  these 
and  perhaps  other  factors  that  has  brought 
about  the  brightened  outlook  that  we  have 
today  in  the  aavlngi  and  loan  industry. 

Before  I  turn  from  the  comparatively  com- 
fortable certainty  of  painting  the  present 
economic  picture  to  the  mucb  more  difficult 
and  uncertain  task  of  discussing  possible 
future  developments,  let  me  Just  briefly  men- 
tion another  important — though  leas  publi- 
cised— aspect  of  tax  policy.  I  am  speaking 
of  tax  reform,  tax  slmpUflcatlon  or  whatever 
else  you  wish  to  denominate  it  This  to  me 
Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  areas  of  responsi- 
bility within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  In  each  of  the  reve- 
nue acts  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  has 
been  included  some  measure  of  tax  reform, 
but  it  Is  a  task  at  which  we  must  work  ever 
harder  if  we  are  to  make  meaningful  prog- 
ress in  simplifying  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  making  its  provisions  understand- 
able to  the  average  taxpayer  and  business- 
man. 

I  can  report  that  tn  the  last  session  of 
Congresa  considerable  effort  was  made  In  the 
area  of  tax  reform.  One  such  measure  waa 
the  Federal  Tax  Lien  Act  of  IftM  which  at- 
tempta  to  modemlae  the  law  relating  to 
Federal  tax  liens  to  bring  It  abreast  of  to- 
day's business  practices.  Another  measure 
was  devoted  to  revision  of  the  tax  treatment 
of  foreign  Inveatment  in  the  United  Statea 
and  providing  more  equitable  treatment  of 
nonrealdent  allena  and  foreign  corporations. 

Consistent  study  Is  being  given,  then,  on 
the  part  at  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  staffs  of  the  Congressional  Committees 
to  the  updating  of  present  law  In  specific 
areas.  One  of  the  major  goals  of  this  work 
Is  to  make  the  tax  law  more  elTlcleot  and 
workable,  and  most  Importantly,  mcve  un- 
derstandable and  usable  by  business  and  the 
Individual  taxpayer.  In  leaving  this  subject 
I  should  say  that  I  am  gratlfled  that  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Fowler  has  recently 
indicated  that  one  of  the  forthcoming  sub- 
jects for  tax  revision  will  be  our  rather  anti- 
quated estate  and  gift  tax  structure,  "niese 
statutes  have  not  t>een  extensively  over- 
hauled Ln  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  their  modemlBS- 
tlon.  We  on  the  Committee  are  looking  for- 
ward to  receiving  the  Treasury's  anticipated 
recommendations  in  this  important  area  of 
the  Internal  Bevenue  Code. 

Now  what  about  the  Immediate  future? 
The  Inveatment  credit  iias  now  been  restored 
and  acme  of  tlie  indicators  are  now  substan- 
tiating and  vindicating  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Adrlaera'  predietlon  at  a  resurgenoe  in 
buslneas  and  industrial  aotlvlty  in  the  sec- 


ond half  of  this  year.  What  does  this  portend 
for  tile  savings  and  loan  Industry,  and  what 
atiout  the  much-buffetted  i^opoaal  for  a 
ft  percent  surcharge  on  oorporadon  and  in- 
dividual Income  toxea  made  earlier  this  year 
by  the  President? 

Before  I  discuss  the  latter  half  of  thla 
question,  let  me  say  with  respect  to  the  flrst 
part  of  It  that  I  do  not  think  that  under  any 
olrcuAatances  should  we  fear  anything  like 
a  r^ietltloa  of  the  tight  money  altuatlon 
that  existed  lost  year.  Reassurances  on  this 
subject  can  be  derived  from  many  sources 
and  particularly  ftxxn  a  speech  given  on  the 
flrst  of  this  month  by  Mr.  Michael  Oreene- 
baum.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Greenebaum  Is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  He  Is  from  this  bank  dis- 
trict, and  of  course,  many  ot  you  know  him 
peraonally.  In  his  remarks  at  the  Manage- 
ment Conference  of  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations  at  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  Greenebaum  emphaclzed  ttiat  last  year'i 
situation  was — quote — "moat  unusual — •!- 
most  unique.  In  fact — and  there  is  nothing 
on  the  horizon  that  would  indicate  a  re- 
currence of  such  severely  conatiicted  condl- 
tlOQS.  If  the  availability  of  money  and  the 
level  of  Interest  rates  remains  at  or  slightly 
below  current  levels,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
money  available  to  finance  home  mort- 
gagee."— end  of  quote.  Mr.  Greenebaum  went 
on  to  say  that  the  current  concern  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  should  be  to^ 
quote — "make  certain,  by  getting  our  own 
houses  in  order,  that  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  will  be  ready  to  handle  its  share  of 
the  mortgage  market  and  to  Increase  that 
share." — end  of  quote. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
President's  0  percent  surcharge  proposal  in 
which  everyone  understaodably  has  an  In- 
tense interest.  The  current  question  seems  to 
be  "Will  he  or  won't  he  press  It?"  As  was 
indicated  in  his  budget  message,  this  pro- 
posal was  premised  on  a  projected  resurgence 
of  private  demand  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year.  It  waa  anticipated  that  after  a  period 
of  sluggishness  tn  certain  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy Id  the  flrst  half,  caused  tn  large  measure 
by  inventory  adjustments,  there  would  be  * 
strong  revival  after  mid-year.  To  put  it  an- 
other way  It  was  thought  that  there  would 
be  a  necessity  for  a  ahiftlng  of  the  foot  to 
the  brake  to  avoid  a  return  to  inflatlonarr 
pressures. 

Administration  economists  still  adhere  to 
this  proposal,  although  they  now  advise  that 
they  are  remaining  quite  flexible  In  the  mat- 
ter and  concede  that  the  anticipated  strong 
upturn  in  demand  could  be  delayed. 

Thus,  there  Is  an  absence  of  pressure  at 
the  moment  for  immediate  Congreaslonal 
consideration  of  the  tax  proposal.  Another 
reason  why  it  Is  not  being  pushed  at  thia 
moment  Is  undoubtedly  Chairman  Wilbur 
D.  Mills'  seasoned  caution  in  such  matterv. 
Tou  perhaps  iiave  all  been  advised  or  beard 
of  his  now  oft-quoted  remark  that  he  Is  re- 
luctant to  espouse  a  policy  that  would  raise 
and  lower  taxes  from  season  to  season  in  the 
fashion  of  women's  skirts  and  dresses. 

In  summary  then,  the  Adznlnlstratloo ,  and 
I  suppose  everyone,  la  wntching  closely  the 
indicators,  trends  and  developments  pres- 
ently and  for  the  period  immediately  ahead. 
I  feel  that  within  the  next  few  weeks  we 
shall  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  detw- 
mine  whether  or  not  enactment  of  the  ft 
percent  surcharge  propoeoi.  en-  a  variation 
thereof,  will  be  deemed  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

The  Administration's  flexibility  would  in- 
dicate that  the  original  proposal  la  sus- 
ceptible to  ctiange  In  any  of  Its  original  par- 
ticulars— such  as  perhaps  a  delay  In  the  July 
1  effective  date  as  onglnally  propoeed;  a 
change  in  the  6  percent  projected  flgxire;  or 
a  change  tn  the  corporate  and  individual 
mix,  as  originally  recommended. 

At  this  point  I  have  discussed  the  past,  the 


preaent  and  the  future,  and  X  am  rare  that 
all  of  you  will  agree  that  It  Is  time  for  me  to 
terminate  my  remarlcs.  Before  I  do.  however, 
I  must  mention  one  matter  that  has  im- 
preased  me  greatly,  although  It  may  be  com- 
num  knowledge  or  "old  hat"  to  you.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  very  algnlflcant  portion  of 
the  nation's  savings  and  loan  Industry  ttiat 
Is  centered  right  here  In  Cook  County.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  as  of  December  SI,  1M4.  there 
were  315  Insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  Cook  County.  There  may  be  more 
now.  In  any  event  your  assoclatlona  have  al- 
most 2%  million  Investors  and  savings  capi- 
tal In  excess  of  $6^  blUlon. 

To  put  this  In  perspective.  Cook  County 
alone  has  more  Insured  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations than  each  of  some  44  states  in  the 
union.  Those  present  In  this  room  today. 
therefore,  represent  a  very  Important  seg- 
ment of  a  vital  national  Industry.  Tou  can 
take  Justifiable  pride  In  the  effective  en- 
couragement and  assistance  you  are  provid- 
ing our  citizens  with  respect  to  two  univer- 
sally commendable  virtues — home  owner- 
ship and  thrift.  These  twin  vlrtuea  have 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  strength 
and  moral  flber  of  America  and  have  helped 
to  make   it  the   greatest  nation   on   earth. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
have  been  your  guest  here  today. 


Sapcrsoiiic  Trauport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  May  23,  1H7 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  the  develojmient  of 
a  supersonic  transport  will  not  only  keep 
the  United  States  in  the  forefront  of 
world  aviation,  but  will  result  In  many 
economic  benefits  to  the  Nation  as  well. 
In  particular.  It  should  significantly  im- 
prove our  balance-of- payments  situation 
and  will  create  many  new  jobs. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  on  May  15 
carried  an  editorial  emphasizine  the 
superlfHity  of  the  American  aircraft  over 
foreign  entries  in  the  SST  competition 
which  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
of  interest.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
caD  attention  to  an  article  on  the  SST 
from  the  May  19  Cincinnati  Post  & 
Times-Star,  written  by  John  Russell,  a 
very  capable  reporter  with  the  Washing- 
ton bureau. 

I  am  Inserting  these  Informative  ar- 
ticles in  the  Rscokd  at  this  point  for  I 
believe  they  wiU  be  of  Interest  to  many 
of  my  colleagues: 

[nom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  May  16.  1067) 
Tax  Dot  Is  Cast  roa  Aacxxzcs's  SST 

With  President  Johnson's  authorlzaUon  of 
contracts  tor  the  construction  of  two  proto- 
type supersonic  transporta,  the  nation  moves 
Into  a  probably  commanding  poal  Uon  In 
oommerdal  aviation  enterprise — and  Cin- 
cinnati moves  toward  a  new  platoau  of  pro- 
duction of  power  plants  for  the  new  queens 
of  the  airways. 

The  supersonic  transport  is  altogether  a 
new  generation  of  aircraft. 

As  a  cneesure  of  its  capability,  you  could 
get  up  In  Paris  at  7  ajn..  breakfast  and  catch 
the  9  a JD.  plane  for  New  Tort.  Ton  would  ar- 
rive at  Kennedy  International  Airport  at  7 
a.m.  again,  with  time  for  a  third  breakfast 
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<lLftTlng  b")  jo^ox  aeocmd  br«Akfa*t  over  tb* 
AtlADClc ) .  Tou  could  be  in  Wall  Street  when 
tbe  doors  open,  flnli^i  your  bUBlngiw  ai»3  tnX* 
off  ftt  noon  for  California.  It  would  sdU  b* 
noon  when  70U  laxuled  ml  Los  Angvlea. 

Flylns  at  aeT«ral  taoM  Ui«  9p«ed  d  soiixid. 
tbs  vupenonic  traiuport  msUy  can  outrac* 
tb«  Stizi  around  tne  Bartb. 

Mot  too  many  years  >«o.  It  was  hlgbly 
eon}e<:tural  tliat  a  plane  oould  brealc  ttM 
aound  barrier.  The  VS.  T-rslon  of  ttu  vuper- 
•oolc  tranvport  cot  only  breaU  It.  tt  can 
eruiM  at  between  two  and  UirM  umca  tbs 
■peed  of  sotind  at  7S.0OO  feet. 

The  3S&-ton  aircraft  evolved  frooi  long  de- 
■Ign  analysla  and  competlUve  pe^ormaace. 
Ill*  Boeing  Co. 'a  airframe — with  a  Tarlable 
awecp  wing — waa  cbooen  by  tbe  Federal  Arl- 
*tton  Agency,  and  with  it  the  nod  waj  given 
to  tbe  General  Electrlc's  niperb  nrw  OK-4 
turbo]ect  engine. 

By  ever  indication,  thli  entry  Into  the  SST 
eom-petltlon  abould  land  a  lion's  share  of  the 
tnvlneu.  There  ha«  been  eocne  hesitancy 
about  proce«dlng  with  the  33T.  primarily  b«- 
cauae  of  It*  coat  and  the  reluctance  of  alr- 
crait  Industrr  to  "go  for  tHY>k«"  on  dBveloi>- 
mant  oosta. 

Rua>U  has  aome  aort  of  entry  In  the  8ST 
ocnteat.  Guesaea  vary  M  to  the  form  It  wUl 
take,  but  few  In  the  buslnens  expect  the 
Buaslans  to  take  over  the  coounerclal  contest 
price. 

Prance  and  »"f'»"^  pooling  money  and 
plana,  are  nearlng  the  starting  line  with  the 
Gonoorde.  a  smaller  6ST.  with  a  Mating  ca* 
padty  less  than  half  that  of  the  Boeing  and 
a  ao%  slower  top  speed. 

The  American  aircraft  la  expected  to  be 
superior  In  other  ways  also  The  Boeing  de- 
sign allows  the  wings  to  be  spread  for  land- 
ings and  takeoff,  with  a  high  lift  capacity. 
Indeed,  the  craft  shouldsbe  able  to  cruise 
very  handily  In  the  vlclMty  of  airporta — a 
factor  to  be  considered  wHen  traJIlc  la  heavy. 
However,  ooce  the  Boeing  B8T  getA  the  sign 
to  take  off.  tt  can  almost  rocket  away.  A 
eUmbtng  angle  of  45  degrees  wU  be  well 
within  the  capability  of  the  thrust  of  tta  four 
OB-4  englnee. 

Theae  magnificent  power  plants  can  de- 
T«dop  03.000  pounds  of  thrust  apiece.  It  M 
a  far  cry  from  the  flnt  Jet  engine  produced 
by  Oeneral  Klectric  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Although  powerful  and  efBclent  for  its 
tt2ne.  Cha  1-A  developed  only  1200  pounds  of 
thrust. 

An  advantage  of  the  great  thrust  in  the 
American  BETT  Is  that  It  can  climb  oat  of 
hearing  quickly,  making  It  less  of  a  problem 
around  an  airport  than  many  existing  Jets. 
At  a  cruising  altitude  of  76.000  feet  the  craft 
alao  will  be  able  to  hold  lU  sonic  boom  to 
tetarablo  levels. 

The  superior  power  plants,  enabling  a  top 
■peed  of  3.A  times  the  speed  of  sound,  wiu 
also  bring  the  new  alrcnft  to  the  edge  of  the 
temperature  barrier.  The  skin  of  the  craft 
win  grow  quite  warm  In  flight.  In  practical 
effect,  this  imposes  a  speed  check  on  the 
Conoorde  and  the  Russian  supersonic  trans- 
port. The  American  craft  is  to  be  fabricated 
00%  of  titanium,  a  light  metal  that  keeps 
lU  Integrity  under  heat  far  better  than 
aluminum.  An  important  breakthrough  was 
scored  when  the  United  States  devljsed  ways 
of  machining  and  fabricating  the  titanium. 
Many  arguments  have  been  made  against 
the  development  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
but  It  la  quite  certainly  the  "wave  of  the 
future"  in  long-distance  transportation. 
This  Is  esnpbaalsed'by  the  manner  tn  which 
Jet  aircraft  superceded  piston-type  planes. 
Sevenkl  major  airlines  now  IXMst  that  they 
do  not  have  s  single  piston-type  plane  in 
■ervice.  although  some  of  the  ptanea  that 
were  queens  of  the  skies  only  a  few  years  ago 
BtlU  are  in  freight  service.  But  nobody.  It 
appesn.  wants  to  upend  seven  or  eight  hours 
croealDK  the  Atlantic,  or  the  nation,  when 
faster  planea  can  halve  the  time. 
Tbe  hage  OK-4  enclnas  appvu-  to  be  a  •• 


bllUon  breadwinner  for  General  Bectartc  Jet 
propulsion.  The  Individual  88T»  will  cost 
•36  mllUon  initially,  but  when  some  400 
have  been  built  and  sold  to  the  alrtinea  of 
the  world.  Uncle  Sam  should  have  back  his 
investment  costa.  with  Interest. 

[Fram  the  Poet  ft  Times-Star,  CincinnaU. 
May  18, 1007  J 
Hoos    ^9e    Mkakb    3.fi00    Uomm    Jusa    Vf 
"Ml"  roa  Omio's  Economt 
(By  John  RusaeU.  Washington  Buratu) 
Washxkotok. — The  productltm  of  10  super- 
sonic Jet  englnee  In-  Cincinnati  oould  p\xmp 
some  •178.340,000  Into  Ohio's  economy  within 
the  next  three  years. 

In  addition.  Ohloans  can  expect: 
Approximately  3500  more  Jobs  directly  re- 
lated to  the  Jet-engine  work  performed  at 
General  Electrlc's  KvendaJe  plant. 

Subcontract  work  parceled  out  to  some  880 
Ohio  firms  to  produce  items  needed  for  tbe 
huge  GE-4  englnee. 

These  figures  are  the  result  of  a  behind- 
the-scenea  economic  surrey  conducted  t>y  OK 
economists  who  sought  the  Ohio  dollar  value 
of  the  government- financed  auperaoalc  pro- 
gram. 

The  survey  Is  an  expansion  of  slready 
known  dollar  and  cents  figure  for  the  produc- 
tion of  OC's  bread  and  butter  engine,  the 
J-79,  now  uaed  In  the  all-purpoae  F-4  Phan- 
tom aircraft  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  GB^  subcontract  work  In 
Ohio.  Boeing,  the  SST  airframe  manufac- 
turer, plans  to  ask  4fi  Ohio  firms  for  needed 
supplies. 

llieae  would  be  mostly  rubber  firms  to 
produce  Items  ranging  from  tul>ea  to  tlrea. 

Contracts  for  the  two  test  model*— which 
are  expected  to  be  flying  by  1070,  is  expected 
to  tnvol  ve  a  government  Inveatment  of 
•  1.144,000.000 — subject  to  con^raaslonal  ap- 
propriation. 

If  the  SST  proves  successful  OX  will  pro- 
duce about  3000  englpaa  which  will  have  a 
potential  sales  value  of  83  billion. 

Once  the  SST  program  moves  Into  the  as- 
sembly line  phase,  to  produce  the  118  planes 
already  ordered  by  the  airlines.  OS  expects 
employmsnt  to  cUmb  to  0000  >et  eoglne-re- 
latsd  Jobs,  mis  peak  employment  would  hold 
until  1000. 

The  bulk  of  new  employment  would  be 
highly  skilled  machinists,  technicians  and 
englneera  Production  line  workers  would  be 
minimal.  GE  forecasters  say. 

Under  tbe  8BT  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernment Boeing  and  GB  must  pay  for  the 
upkeep  of  plant  facilities. 

To  prepare  for  the  Increased  business  at 
Bvend&le,  GB  plana  a  820-mUllon  plant  ex. 
panalon  at  Evendale.  This  includes  a  •IS- 
miUion  engine  test  chamber  which  will  test 
the  aB-4  engine  under  simulated  conditions 
ot  70.000  feet  altitude. 

The  OB  plannera  did  not  consider  plant 
expansion  or  new  esnployment  for  the  Olilo 
subcontractors. 

It  will  take  18  months  to  two  years  to  buUd 
each  aircraft.  Current  production  plans  now 
call  tor  84  planes  to  Txjil  out  of  the  hangars 
each  year. 

GE  ofllclals  privately  are  not  too  worried 
about  the  three-year  head  start  by  OonoonSe. 
the  British- French  entry  Into  the  supersonic 
field.  Tbe  Soviet  Union  Is  expocted  to  revaai 
Its  SST  after  the  Concorde  begins  flying. 

The  Concorde  and  the  Soviet  SST  will  carry 
130  paasengers.  America  is  entry  will  carry  up 
to  350  pu»engers  from  Washington  to  Paris 
in  two  hours  and  55  minutes. 

The  VS.  BST  wlU  oost  the  fttrllnes  imder 
a  penny  a  mile  to  fly.  Both  tbe  Oocoorde  and 
the  Soviet  entry  are  expected  to  oost  1-4 
cents  a  mile. 

The  turbulent  skies  for  the  SST  now  Is  the 
public  reaction  to  the  sonic  boom  and  air- 
port noise.  Also  the  program  must  sail 
through  a  Congress  that  Is  more  concerned 
about  tbe  oosu  ot  the  Vietnam  war. 


U^.  ExUbtt  kl  Exp*  67 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GAllAGHER 


IN  TBI  BOUSB  or  BEPRBSENTATTVBS 

MoTidav,  May  22,  Its? 

itr.  QAIXAQHER.  Mr.  S[>eaker.  I 
have  Just  returned  from  Canada  when 
It  was  my  piivUege  to  attend  the  10th 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference,  our  gracious  hosts  In- 
vited us  to  visit  Expo  87.  the  outstand- 
ingly beautiful  and  successful  world 
exhibition  being  held  In  Montreal  this 
year. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Canada 
on  the  success  of  Expo  67  by  which 
Canada  if  sharing  with  the  world  the 
happy  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Canadian  Confederation. 

It  was  also  with  great  pride  that  I 
visited  the  JO-story  "Sky  Break  Bubble." 
which  Is  the  VS.  pavilion  at  Expo  87. 
This  giant  geodesic  dome,  designed  by 
R.  Buckmlnster  Puller,  led  the  New  York 
Times  to  aptly  state  in  an  editorial  of 
April  27,  1967,  "Canada  and  tbe  UiUted 
States  both  have  hits  In  Expo  67."  Ilia 
editorial  went  on  to  state: 

The  fair  bids  to  be  ooe  of  the  great  Inter- 
naUoDsl  ahowe  of  tbe  oeotury,  sod  tbe 
United  Stat«  PaTIUon  Ix  a  etandout — a  Joy- 
ous distlllaUoa  at  tbe  beet  American  art. 
science  and  culture,  no  lea  profound  for  Its 
easy  wit  and  beauty. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  although 
Expo  67  will  be  visited  by  a  large  number 
ot  Americans,  the  U.S.  pavilion  Is  there 
(or  our  friends  In  Canada  and  other 
countries  who  wQl  visit  Expo  87.  It  was 
planned  to  enter  Into  the  true  spirit  o< 
Expo  67  In  providing  a  Joyous  experience 
for  all  who  attend. 

I  know  some  Americans  will  disagree 
with  our  exhibit  Inside  the  dotne,  espe- 
cially so  If  they  compare  the  hardware 
and  consumers  goods  of  the  Soviet  pa- 
vilion with  ours.  The  space  exhibition 
alone  with  the  actual  space  vehicles  Is 
enough  to  teU  that  story  of  American 
might.  But  by  now  people  In  the  world 
know  of  our  industrial  capacity.  Perhaps 
what  they  no  longer  associate  the  United 
States  with  Is  our  fundamental  values 
and  beliefs.  We  are  basically  a  peace- 
loving  people  who  still  hold  dearer  than 
material  values  our  Ideals,  our  faith  In 
tbe  future,  our  hopes  for  our  children. 
I  think  our  exhibit  does  an  excellent  Job 
In  putting  this  In  proper  perspective.  It 
Is  a  side  of  America  that  needs  retelling, 
(or  it  Is  not  told  very  often  these  days. 
The  American  exhibition  In  Expo  67  tells 
It  very  well.  And  It  tells  It  with  a  quiet 
confidence  that  Is  In  Iteett  Impressive. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  former  Con- 
gressman from  Maine,  the  Honorable 
Stanley  R.  Tupper,  Commissioner  Oen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  exhibit  at  Expo  67,  (or  a 
Job  well  done. 

That  the  pavilion  has  succeeded  In 
capturing  the  spirit  of  creative  America 
could  be  no  better  illustrated  than  by  an 
article  in  the  Montreal  Star  of  Saturday. 
May  13,  1967,  under  the  headline  "251 
Hats  Off  to  Those  Subtle  Americans." 


May  2S,  1967 
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The  &rUcle  pr&lAes  the  geodesic  dome, 

pointing  out  that  It  "srlitierB  In  mnUgtit 
and  sparkles  with  a  breathtaking  Inte- 
rior U^ht  at  night,"  and  goes  on  to  state 
"It  1»  spectacularly  beautiful." 

The  reporter  writing  the  article.  Dustr 
Vlneberg.  captures  the  spirit  of  tlie  ex- 
position In  these  words: 

The  tact  Is  that  the  American  Parllloii. 
vhlc^  girdles  a  pond,  a  tree  and  a  mtnl-rall 
■s  minor  details  of  interior  decor,  Is  poaelbl^ 
the  moet  brilliant  manireetatlon  of  man  and 
HM  world  at  Kxpo  67.  However,  tt  Is  a  so- 
phisticated and  subtle  exhibition,  to  be  un- 
deratood  as  much  by  what  Its  designers  have 
dared  to  otnlt  as  by  what  haa  been  included, 
m  much  by  what  it  is  not  as  what  It  la. 

Our  own  VB.  pubUcatloii,  U-B.  News 
*  World  Report  sUtes  in  the  May  33. 
1M7,  issue: 

The  American  PaTlllon  has  an  "Alice  In 
Wonderland"  air.  People  say  you  catch  your 
breath  and  exclaim  "Oe*  Whls.'  Its  an  «d- 
tartainment. 

The  Virginia  Pilot,  of  Norfolk.  Va^ 
sommaxixed  It  with  these  words : 

The  Montreal  Universal  and  International 
Bxpoaltlon — SXPO  87.  for  short,  as  befits 
B  gay  birthday  party — celebrates  ths  100 
years  of  our  neighbor,  Canada,  by  depleting 
man  as  orator,  explorer  producer,  provider, 
and  member  of  the  oommunlty. 

And  celebrates  Is  the  right  word.  The  over- 
all Impression  of  EXPO  67  Is  one  of  delight 
with  the  world  around  us  an  optimism  for  Its 
future.  The  exhibition  Itaelf.  which  makes  a 
Venice  of  what  had  been  acres  of  pollution. 
Is  an  exposition  of  how  modem  planning  can 
transform  man's  environment. 

No  exhibit  Is  more  expressive  of  the  mood 
of  creativenees  that  the  30-stary  dome,  gay 
as  a  Christmas  baubel.  conveying  an  impres- 
skn  of  Ufs  in  ths  United  States.  The  airy 
presentation  of  po/p  art  and  space  capsulee. 
ehetA  by  Jowl,  Is  daring  and  ooDtroverslal; 
but  that,  too.  represents  this  nation's  willing- 
ness to  experiment.  If  the  U.5.  exhibit  In- 
vokes debate,  that  Is  evidence  that  It  Is  way 
out.  which  Is  where  this  country  ought  to  be, 
whether  exploring  the  universe  In  space  or  at 
a  world's  fair. 

I  would  Uke  to  Include  for  your  atten- 
tion aome  reactions  from  Bfontreal 
papers: 

I  Prom  tbe  Montreal  Star,  May  1 3, 1M7 1 
UJ5,  Pop-A«T  AT  Expo — Vhtnam 

"CAMOUTUias" 

Mosoow,  May  13. — ^Tbe  Soviet  government 
newBpap«r  Izvestla  last  night  said  the  VB. 
hoped  to  use  "flve-story"  pop-art  paintings 
at  the  Montreal  world's  fair — Expo  67 — to 
draw  attention  away  from  U.S.  sggresalon  In 
Viet  Nam. 

IcreeUa  correspondent  S.  Kondrashov 
praised  srchltect  Buctanlnster  PUUs-'s  geo- 
desic dome,  which  houses  the  American 
pavilion,  and  said  the  space  exhibit  was 
Interesting,  but  had  few  kind  words  for  the 
"creative  America"  section  of  the  exhibition. 

He  singled  oat  mammoth  pointings  by 
Bamett  Ne>wznan  and  Robert  Indiana  for 
special  critlclam.  Indiana's  painting  "cardl- 
&ai  numbers."  a  &3'foot  high  canvas  In  which 
numbers  are  written  In  both  figures  and 
words,  "freezes  the  soul  of  art,"  he  wrote. 

Kondrashov  accused  the  VB.  Infonxutlon 
sgeacy  of  cold-bloodedly  drawing  attention 
away  frocn  the  war  In  Viet  Nam — "a  war 
that  Is  present  only  In  the  form  of  poUahed 
i&edAls  on  the  cheats  of  the  burly  Marlns 
■srgeonts  guarding   the   pavUlon." 

The  Sovis*  Union,  calebratlng  the  60Ch  an- 
niversary  of  th«  October  revolution,  has  ths 
biggest  pavUlon  at  Sxpo  07. 


[Fran  tte  Mantreal.  Batorday  aaBe«ta.  Ifay 

13.  IMT]  . 

Twa  Asc^oCAjr  PsYnjoH  S9  Biro  VT 


(By  Loots  Dodak) 

TlM  popular  VB.  PavUlan  at  Kxpo  Is  a  good 
•nbjsot  of  oonvarsatlon  these  days.  Bveryooa 
h^  his  pros  and  oons,  and  reactions  vary 
from  praise  to  paltry  prejudice.  But  there's 
a  reason  for  all  these  discuastons. 

The  dome  Is  like  some  mlscroecoplc  struc- 
ture vastly  enlarged,  one  of  the  protoeoa,  or 
perhaps  a  molecular  arrangement  from  be- 
yond the  scope  of  hiiman  vision.  The  Inside, 
one  would  expect,  should  be  stuffed  with  bio- 
physical displays,  models  of  atoms,  studies 
In  physics  and  metaphysics  to  fit  the  external 
appearance.  Actually  It  contains  nothing  of 
thasort. 

R,  Buckmlnster  Puller,  the  architect  who 
designed  the  geodesic  dome.  Indeed  Is  In- 
terested In  the  mystery  of  the  creation.  Ha 
believes  that  ws  do  not  merely  live  In  a 
universe  where  all  energy  Is  running  down 
(entropy) .  but  that  we  are  also  aocumulatlng 
energy  as  creative  living  beings  and  releasing 
energy  of  our  own. 

Jack  Mscy  at  the  American  Pavilion,  who 
had  the  Job  of  "filling  the  bubble.**  explains 
that  the  Sim  was  almply  to  give  "a  visual 
statement  about  a  cross-section  of  Amer- 
ica" .  .  .  and  to  make  It  all  "big.  American, 
and  beautiful."  It  oertalnly  Is.  and  most 
visdtors  are  hugely  pleased  and  stimulated 
by  the  lively  "happenings"  Inside.  Uke  much 
of  Sxpo.  It  Is  designed  for  popular  oonaump- 
ttOD — since,  let's  face  It,  Expo  U  one  of  the 
mass  media — but  It  also  has  Its  serious  In- 
tellectual side. 

Actually,  the  new  technology  Is  against  old 
art;  It  demands  a  new  kind  of  art  that  oomas 
straight  out  ot  the  new  technology.  The  old 
principles  of  individual  creativity  and  expres- 
sion are  replaced  by  new  Impersonal  and 
functional  products.  Tbe  result  Is  a  state  of 
czisls  In  all  the  arts,  a  kind  of  hysteria  that 
seems  ready  to  abandon  all  known  distinc- 
tions between  art  and  non-art.  all  aeethetlo 
principles,  and  yields  to  the  process  of  me- 
chanical transformation.  Camp  Is  one  of  ths 
results,  a  state  of  mind  w^lch  says  "Nihil- 
ism Is  fun  .  .  .  Since  there  are  no  goda,  let's 
colleot  tbe  clay  fragments  of  what  other 
foolish  pet^le  have  admired-* 

The  geodesic  dome  at  Expo  Is  flUed  with 
blow-ups  of  film  stars,  exhibits  of  famous 
guitars,  antique  folk-art,  197  haU  (count 
*em).  Baggedy-Ann  dolls  from  New  Jersey, 
and  retrieved  components  of  space  vehicles. 
It  all  adds  up  to  modem  America,  like  Dos 
Passoe'  U.S^;  but  the  modem  hysteria  is 
also  there,  and  the  crisis  tn  vaJues  U  recorded 
In  the  various  exhibits  as  well  as  the  Andy 
Warhol  picture  overlooking  the  lot.  This  is 
all  very  contemporary,  and  tt  refiects  the 
dllwnma  of  modern  art  and  life,  better  than 
any  poetry. 

Our  problem,  since  T.  S.  Eliot's  Tlie  Wasts 
tand  and  Mr.  Bloom  In  Ulysses.  Is  one  ot 
triviality  and  how  to  transcend  It.  The  triv- 
ial, tn  everyday  life.  Is  really  absurd,  stupid, 
unreal — and  we  know  It.  We  try  to  escape 
It.  Art  was  always  the  answer  to  the  unreaU^ 
of  commonplace  existence:   art,  or  religion. 

When  the  trivial  Is  recent  enough,  and  we 
can  remember  It  with  affection,  we  bring  It 
t>ack  as  the  art  of  nostoJgla.  Tlis  old  film 
stars,  at  ths  VS.  PavUlon.  are  suffused  with 
noetalgls^  Children's  games,  on  the  other 
hand,  shown  In  the  Art  Kane  film  In  the 
auditorium,  are  the  Ideal  itself  reduced  to 
ths  sentimental,  a  very  attractive  cliche.  Nei- 
ther Is  really  strong  enough  to  save  us  from 
futiUty. 

The  realism  of  the  Apollo  space  capsules, 
and  the  stark  rcpUca  of  the  moon's  surface, 
are  aometlilng  else  again.  Tlieee  might  take 
us  up.  out  of  ths  realm  of  Olvla;  but  then  ws 
know  that  ths  space  game  Is  really  a  mls- 


goldsd  mlsdla.  R  dossat  rsally  answv  ttM 
problsm  of  * ^**|* "**lfTglfial  and  sdsntlflo  nisan- 

tnglessness. 

The  permanent,  ths  durable  In  art.  Is  the 
emlj  index  In  exparlanos  of  what  Is  not  ab- 
surd, stupid,  or  unreal,  and  that  Is  why  ws 
will  always  return  to  It.  No  matter  how  dis- 
tracted or  oonfused.  we  wUl  return  to  ths 
Idea  of  art  after  the  hysteria  of  technologi- 
cal discovery  and  lonovatlon  peters  down- 
In  the  meantime,  the  excitement  of  new  ad- 
venture leads  us  on. 

aif  AacHixwti's  tikw 
(By  Satiah  Dhar) 

This  Lb  not  ^e  first  time  ths  Oeodeslc 
Dome  has  been  used  In  a  Pair.  For  tbe  last 
nine  yean  the  United  States  has  been  laying 
It,  like  a  golden  egg.  at  many  International 
Trade  Pairs,  particularly  In  underdeveloped 
countries.  Different  versions  of  It  have  ap- 
peared at  Istanbul.  Kabul,  Tunis,  New  Delhi. 
Aocra.  Tokyo  and  even  Moscow,  where  inci- 
dentally the  Russians  liked  tt  so  much  that 
they  tKmght  It. 

But  in  these  eases  there  were  reasons  for 
the  United  States  to  act  the  protective  hen 
to  Buckmlnster  Puller's  Dome.  It  was  easy 
to  ship,  easy  to  put  up  and  taks  down  and 
then  reassemble  on  another  site  with  un- 
akllied  labor.  It  did  not  mean  that  Obe  Amer- 
icans were  taking  the  Dome  seriously  as  a 
piece  of  architecture.  But  Its  InclusloD.  In  a 
fair  In  North  America,  where  there  are  no 
problems  of  transportatloo  or  construction 
Indicates  that  tt  has  now  been  canonised 
by  the  architectural  profession  and  has  tri- 
umphantly come  of  age. 

It  la  easy  to  wax  poetic  about  Buckmlnst«r 
Puller's  glistening  bubble  with  Its  intarlac- 
Ing  steel  filigree-work,  ths  everchanglng 
sheen  on  Its  glaasy  skin  or  the  endless  play 
of  ths  Sim  on  Ite  surface.  It  Is  easy  also  to 
get  carried  away  by  ths  sheer  purity  of  Its 
beauty  or  the  llgjitness.  the  airy  soaring  vi- 
tality of  Its  Interior.  But  tt  la  not  easy  to 
understand  why  it  took  a  non-architect. 
Puller,  to  give  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
answers  to  a  purely  arohltecturaJ   problem. 

An  exhibit  pavUton  Is  tn  the  realm  of  puiw 
visual  design  where  structural  and  uttll- 
tartan   problenu  are  secondary. 

It  U  for  this  reason  that  an  exhibit  pa- 
vUlon has  been  called  the  architect's  de- 
light. And  yet,  where  most  archltecte  bava 
got  lost  In  their  own  aesthetic  vlrtuouslty 
or  their  orgiastic  Imagination,  the  American 
giant  tmbble  has  a  dlrectneas  and  simplicity 
with  few  parallels  in  this  Pair  or  others  that 
have  gone  t>efor*  It.  It  U  almost  aa  If  modern 
architecture,  whose  most  important  con- 
tribution on  Lhs  aesthelc  level  has  been  sUn- 
pUclty,  has  lost  tu  pristine  Innocence  end 
has  had  to  look  outside  Its  own  realm  to  win 
It  back. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  Buckmlnster  Pul- 
ler got  his  Inspiration  for  his  new  building 
system  outskie  ths  field  of  architecture. 
Long  sgo  he  discovered  that  the  building 
Industry  was  gearvd  to  obsolete  materials 
based  on  their  strength  tn  oompresslon. 
These  materials  were  not  as  strong  ss  the 
tensile  materials  developed  by  the  aircraft 
Industry.  He  realised  that  a  struoture  buUt 
on  tensile  structural  principles  would  be 
lighter,  faster  to  build  and  cheaper. 

Puller  had  been  probing  Into  the  nature 
of  forces  in  ths  Universe  and  he  realised  the 
ascendent  law  of  the  Universe  was  not  the 
state  of  rest  as  Newton  had  described  tt  In 
his  First  Iaw  but  that  of  motion  as  dis- 
oovered  by  ElnMetn.  Puller  then  carried  his 
r»earches  to  the  building  industry,  where 
the  structural  system  wss  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  materlala  tn  oompreoelac.  But  a 
structure  in  compression  is  a  structure  at 
complete  rest.  This  to  Puller  was  going 
against  t2ie  grain  oC  the  Universe. 

So  he  Invented  a  new  building  syvt«m — 
the  geodesic  principle.  This  system  Is  ft  oom- 
blnauon  of  stniotural  members  In  tspstoo 
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fcnd  oomprcMlon  which  bftlmce  fcnd  thus 
dUttltniU  the  BtrcBwa  e7«nly  Uu-oughout  tli* 
•troctur*.  Such  »  b*lanclDg  of  oontr»ry 
torcem,  roch  ma  LntersrCtion  of  atresMS  la  (U- 
rtcUy'  oppowd  to  Xb»  "i^ructur*  At  rmt" 
baaea  of  tb«  ootnpresalon  cjitem.  8ucb  a  mU- 
^^T^nniiTij  o<  force*  hm  resulted  In  a  pro- 
dlflooaly  acrooc  Btnicture  In  oocnpuison  to 

tiO*  Wttll^t. 

It  la  therefor*  twt  mrprUlaK  that  the 
American  pftTlUoo  at  Kxpo  la  one  <rf  the 
lightest  atnjctorea  of  thla  aJxe  devlaed  by 
nun. 

It  la  thlj  ■prUigy.  aAmoat  efferveecent  Ugbt- 
neu  LbAt  la  the  cnoat  itrlUnff  aapect  of  tha 
Amerlcen  Exhibit,  and  the  dealfnen  of  thla 
P&TUlon  have  sought  to  eahance  thU  qu&Uty 
of  tlchtneea  by  every  meana  at  their  dlspoeal. 
Such  an  attitude  on  the  paxt  of  tbe  defllgnera 
m&kea  tJ^i*  pertlculax  Oeodealc  Dome  mor* 
■uooeaaful  as  architecture  when  compared 
wKh  the  6000  or  *o  th&t  hAve  gone  befcre 
It.  Though  baaed  on  the  aame  principle  the 
earlier  domea  looked  aquat  and  rigid  like  an 
InanlmAt*  weight  on  the  ground  Thla  waa 
beoauae  they  were  designed  as  pure  heml- 
apherea  and  placed  oo  flat  ground. 

The  American  pavilion  on  the  other  hand 
a  %  sphere  and  la  placed  on  a  raised  plat- 
lonn  on  one  aide  and  a  pool  on  the  other.  The 
fact  that  It  la  not  a  rigid  hemisphere  gtvea  It 
^  eoarlng  dynamic  quality:  like  a  trana- 
parant  balloon  caught  In  Ita  ascent  to  the 
aky. 

It  la  understandable  that  in  the  presence 
of  auch  a  spatial  fantasy  that  the  Interior  or- 
ganlsatlOD  ahould  aeem  like  a  hindrance,  an 
Intrusion.  For  what  takes  place  Inalde  the 
structure  la  architecture,  and  architecture. 
as  It  la  today.  M  like  an  anachronism  when  It 
has  the  Geodesic  Dome  for  lU  backdrop.  But 
within  the  llmltaUons  of  architecture  the 
Cambridge  Seven  who  have  designed  the  in- 
terior, have  done  a  vaUant  Job,  putung  up 
the  exhlbiu  so  as  to  set  off  the  dome  to  the 
beet  advantage. 

This  pavilion  will  be  remembered  by  archi- 
tects If  only  because  It  baa  underlined  for 
them  the  limitations  of  their  profession.  This 
may  in  turn  encourage  them  to  look  beyond 
tbeu  discipline  for  tnsplraUOD.  If  It  doaa 
tbat,  architecture  may  yet  get  another  lease 
of  life. 

[Prom  the  Montreal  Star,  May  13,  1M7) 
251  Bats  Oft  to  Thou  Scttlk  Am^ocams 
Ever  since  opening  night  many  Americans 
have  oocne  away  puzzled  and  angry  from 
their  natlon'a  pavilion  at  Expo  87.  They  con- 
cede that  Buckmlnater  FuUer'a  dome,  which 
gUttera  In  vunllgbt  and  sparkles  with  a 
breath-taking  burvt  of  Interior  light  at  night. 
Is  apectacularly  beautiful.  But  they  feel  let 
down  by  Its  contents.  They  say  It  la  a  hollow 
bubble. 

Always  in  the  mlnda  of  visitors.  It  aeems, 
la  that  other  pavilion  acroas  Coamos  walk. 
the  huge,  dldacUc  exhibit  of  the  n^.SJl.. 
Jam-packed  with  every  last  nut  and  bolt 
manufactured  In  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  pavilion, 
which  girdles  a  pond,  a  tree  and  a  mlnlrmll  aa 
minor  details  of  interior  decor,  ia  possibly  the 
moet  brilliant  manlfeetatlon  of  man  and  his 
world  at  Bxpo  67.  However.  It  la  a  aophltl- 
cated  and  subtle  exhibition,  to  be  under- 
stood as  much  by  what  Its  designer*  h«v* 
dared  to  omit  as  by  what  has  been  included, 
aa  much  by  what  It  la  not  aa  by  what  It  is. 

It  is  not  boastful  or  aggressive,  it  Is  not 
militaristic.  There  ia  nothing  of  the  hawk  in 
the  theme  of  "Creative  America"  or  In  its 
executlcm.  Aiut  strangely  the  Americans, 
normally  maetera  of  the  bard  sell,  have  not 
even  publicised  It  very  much,  fearing  par- 
hapa,  oongreaalonal  watchdogs  and  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Oocnmlttee. 

The  fact  that  somehow  it  got  away  frosn 
that  kind  ctf  oOclaldom.  although  It  waa  or- 
ganlasd  by  the  United  Btatea  Information 
Agency,  la  a  mlraole. 


Art  is  rarely  created  by  oommlttae.  that 
la  to  say.  by  demooratlo  processes,  but  gov- 
ernments tend  to  see  It  as  their  duty  to  dilute 
the  unique  and  Individual,  to  be  aU-lnoluslva. 
to  represent  in  their  ablUtlaas  mry  Mpac* 
of  their  oountrtea  and  tlutr  pvoplas,  tTnfor- 
tunately,  as  Sir  Herbert  B«ad  baa  pointed 
out,  art  is  the  opposite  process  of  chooatng, 
selecting  and  emphasizing. 

The  designers  of  the  American  pavilion. 
working  with  Jack  Masey  of  the  UBIA.  under- 
stood thU-  Headed  by  Ivan  Chermayeff  of  the 
young  design  group  called  Cambridge  Seven, 
they  have  shown  the  world  certain  aspecU 
of  their  country,- ooofldent  no  one  would 
mlsunderatand   auch  selective  emphaala. 

Can  anyone  really  Unaglne  that  tbe  Amer- 
icans are  unable  to  lay  out  as  much  hard- 
ware as  tbe  Rusalana  If  they  wlahed?  The 
deatgners  of  this  exhibit,  dvlUaed  and  world- 
oriented  as  they  are~Buckmlnater  Fuller 
refers  to  them  as  "world  men"  like  hlmaclf^ 
alinply  take  for  granted  their  country's  abil- 
ity to  achieve  technologically  whatever  is 
necessary  for  survival,  health  and  •octal  wel- 
fare. 

That.  In  fact,  was  their  starting  point. 
It  left  them  free  to  explore  the  theme  of 
"CreaUve  America.'*  And  they  started  with 
the  phyaloal  situation,  the  geodesic  dome, 
which  In  Iteelf  is  a  statement.  As  Marshall 
UcLuhan  might  put  It,  the  pavilion  ia  the 


Even  they  must  ooocede.  however,  that  the 
American  pavilion  achieves  the  nearly  Im- 
pOHlble  in  this  day  of  over-shocked,  super- 
satiirated  people:  it  is  surprising.  As  one 
visitor  reported  Joyously  Ube  other  day.  It 
is  for  artlats  and  children.  It  ia  not  what 
one  expects  of  the  United  SUtea.  It  does 
not  take  ttaeU  too  seriously.  It  la  elegant, 
witty  and  fun. 

What  the  world  expects  these  days  is  more 
In  the  mltltary  line — rockets,  napalm,  the 
blindfold  blunder  Into  a  quagmire  from 
which  it  la  Impoealble  to  extract  the  luitlon 
and  where  bate,  fear  and  fanaticism  are 
bred,  dark  companions  of  the  qualities  of 
love,  hope,  optimism,  genius,  grace  and  }oy 
which  have  built  the  American  pavilion. 

The  pavilion  atanda  aa  a  reminder  of 
American  dlveralty  which  realats  generaliza- 
tions about  the  country.  Aa  Germany  was 
a  nation  which  nurtured  Ooethe  and  Hitler, 
so  the  United  States  is  a  country  of  warring 
forces.  Our  future  may  depend  on  which 
ones  prevail. 

Standing  under  that  soaring  dome  which 
offers— unfortunately  It  cant  be  tagged, 
labeUed  and  exhibited  in  a  ahowcase— "an 
aesthetic  sense  of  apace."  It  U  possible  to 
feel  happier  with  the  anawer  to  the  question: 
"How  goes  the  batUe?" 


With  Its  oomputer-contiolled  sunshades, 
its  forecasting  of  temperature-controlled 
cltlea  under  plaaUc.  iU  spectacular  view  of 
the  city.  fair,  river  and  mountain,  It  makes, 
by  Itself,  an  overwhelming  statement  about 
American  architectural  and  engineering 
genius.  It  also  provides  a  thrUling  aenas  of 
apace  and  one  of  the  longest  escalator  rides  in 
the  world. 

In  short.  It  la  fun  and  it  really  doea  feel, 
as  Busckmlnster  Fuller  described  It,  Uke  go- 
ing aboard  an  ocean  liner.  And  Uke  the  rest 
of  the  American  pavilion,  it  requires  no  cap- 
tions. This  cinematic  virtue  Is  also  a  virtue 
of  pavilions  at  a  fair  the  slse  of  Bxpo  07 
wherv  the  abliny  of  foot  and  brain  to  absorb 
punishment  is  a  factor  to  be  respected. 

As  for  the  four  main  exhibits — two  for 
space  research  and  exploration  and  ont  each 
for  Hollywood  memorabilia  and  contem- 
porary art — visitors  will  find  some  more  re- 
warding than  other*  according  to  their  in- 
cUnatlons.  Only  the  apace  exhibits,  dramatic 
demonstrations  of  technological  creativity, 
are  unanimously  accepted.  The  movie  display 
has  been  deplored  as  superficial,  the  art  show 
described  aa  "a  clubroom  for  an  American 
clique."  and  the  four-area  dtvtalon  felt  to 
be  vaguely  unsatisfying  and  unexpected. 

It  seema  to  me  on  the  contrary  that  the 
division  is  bold  but  valid,  an  Intriguing  and 
orlgtnal  conception  that  highlights  import- 
ant aspects  of  creative  America. 

And  It  is  counterpointed  by  the  sub-ex- 
hlbiu  of  folk  arts  and  "The  American 
Spirit."  No  history  professor  has  been  at 
work  here.  There  has  been  no  effort  to  teach 
anyone  anything  except  indirectly,  through 
the  startling  beauty  and  variety  of  the  ob- 
jects and  the  dash  and  elan  with  which 
they  are  exhibited. 

From  Indian  beadwork  to  patchwork 
qullU.  they  have  been  lovingly  assembled 
by  people  who  recognise  quality  whether  In 
a  museum  or  at  a  country  fair.  They  create 
a  mood  and  they  convey  also  a  aense  of  the 
past  and  of  tradition  that  contrasts  brilliant- 
ly with  the  apace  world  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. Uke  the  rest  of  the  exhlblU.  they  have 
been  mounted  with  with  and  elegance. 

Yet.  since  the  pavilion  opened,  these  dis- 
plays snd  especially  a  collection  of  350  men's 
hats,  have  displeased  vlaltora  who  appear  to 
feel  that  anything  that  Is  fun  cannot  be 
serious.  The  hats — from  cowboy  to  hard  hat 
— are  intended  to  represent  in  a  llghthearV 
•d  way  the  diversity  of  American  life.  There 
are  •ccne  among  na.  It  seems,  who  would 
ban  preferred  hard  facta  to  bard  bate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF   •OUTM    CAmOLOVA 
DJ  THE  HOUBK  OP  BEPBBSEHTATIVES 

ruetday.  May  23,  IM7 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wa.'ih- 
ington  correapondent  Prank  van  der 
Ldnden  has  written  a  very  perceptive 
story  about  black  power  advocate  Stok- 
ely  Carmichael  which  appeared  May  21 
In  the  Charleston,  8.C.,  News  li  Courier. 

Mr.  van  der  Unden  has  repeatedly 
warned  us  over  the  past  few  years  about 
the  existence  o*  Communists  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.  1  recall  that,  when 
most  Americans  were  Intrigued  and 
amused  with  sotne  of  the  militant  civil 
rights  groups.  Mr.  van  der  Linden  fore- 
told of  the  violence  and  internal  strife 
that  would  eventually  result  from  their 
activities.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  now 
that  Stokely  Carmichael  and  his  cronies 
are  working  toward  revolution? 

I  respectfully  submit  Mr.  van  der  lin- 
den's story  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  and 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  entire  Nation: 
Cakmichabl  Ttw  TO  RSD-OmiBirmi  Gwocr 
Aas  Babo 
(By  I*rsck  van  d«r  Linden) 

WAaHiNGTON.— Black  Power  leader  SUikley 
Cannlchftel  "has  been  In  frequent  eontact" 
with  Max  Stanford,  field  otiainnan  of  Um 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM),  "a 
highly  eecret  all-Megro,  Mandet-IjeiUnUV 
Clilnefle-Ca«ninunlst-orlent«d  organisation." 
PBI  Director  J.  Kdgar  Hoover  bae  teeufled. 

Hoover  told  a  Hoxjae  Approprtatlona  Sub- 
ccmmlttee.  In  doeed-door  testimony  releajed 
today,  that  Carmldiael  haa  helped  Stanford 
In  forming  a  Black  Panther  Party  In  New 
York  City.  The  "RAM"  "advocatee  guerrlUa 
warfare  to  obtain  IU  goala,'  tbe  PBI  chief 
•aid. 

Oarmlchaal  was  leplaoed  a  waek  ago  by 
H.  Bap  Brown  aa  national  ebalrman  of  the 
Studant  Nod-violent  Coordinating  Oocnmlt- 
t««.  Mayor  Allea  IliompeoQ  baa  blamed  riot- 
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tng  at  Jackson.  Idas.,  od  "those  aglUtora  lUca 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  his  Black  Power 
movement,  which  is  not  only  anti-whltc,  but 
almost  all  that  U  antl-Amerlcan." 

Carmichael  also  made  Plery  speeches  In 
Nashville  Just  before  three  nights  of  rioting 
Id  tbe  Tennessee  capital  in  April. 

Hoover  s&ld  Carmichael  was  bom  Jun*  SB. 
IMl.  In  Trinidad.  West  Indies,  and  became 
an  American  citizen  in  IBM  "by  derivation 
after  both  parents  had  been  naturalised." 

The  FBI  director  quoted  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity graduate  as  having  said:  "Violence 
IB  inevitable.  When  you  talk  of  Black  Power, 
you  talk  of  bringing  this  country  to  Its 
knee*.  When  you  talk  of  Black  Power,  you 
talk  of  building  a  movement  that  will 
smash  everything  Western  clvUlxatlon  has 
creat*d." 

Hoover  told  the  Bouse  subcocnmlttee.  In 
detail,  how  the  Communist  party  Is  \ialng 
racial  strife,  recruiting  young  pec^le,  and 
promoting  demonstrations  Intended  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  with  a  Communist  victory 
and  a  pull-out  of  U.  S.  troops. 
AicnwAB  maxXBs 

He  said  the  anti-war  ralUas  at  New  Tork 
and  San  Francisco  April  15  were  planed  at  a 
Cleveland  meeting  Nov.  38-37  at  which 
known  Communists  were  among  the  leaden. 

Boover  said  a  Chicago  conference 
Doc.  28-30  embracing  Communists,  W.  E,  B. 
I>uBols  Club  members,  and  Socialities,  with 
the  admitted  Rod  Bettlna  Aptheker  aa  "the 
dominant  force."  set  up  the  "Vietnam  Week" 
of  action  April  &-1&. 

The  Chicago  oonferenee,  be  added,  "urged 
that  student  action  during  that  week  focus 
on  bringing  tJ-S.  troops  home,  aupportlng  the 
right  of  students  to  refuse  induction  Into 
the  armed  forces,  and  ending  nalveralty  ooop< 
eratlon  with  the  war  effort." 

Hoover  deplored  the  increasing  number 
of  Commxuilsts  Invited  to  apeak  to  draft-age 
audiences  at  college  campuses  wh«re  they 
Invariably  "hit  hard  at  the  United  States  for 
Its  role  In  ths  Vlvtnam  war",  and  falsely 
present  the  Oommunlst  Party  as  devoted  to 
liberty. 


"There  are  those  who  say  that  It  is  proper 
and  Ottlng  for  the  Oommunlsts  to  present 
their  TlewB  before  student  groups,"  Booker 
said. 

"We  all  believe  in  acadcfnlo  freedom  but 
ttxls  does  not  grant  license  to  deliberately 
present  distortions  or  falsehooda.  Oommu- 
nlsu  are  not  obligated  moraily  or  otherwise 
to  aeek  for  or  to  teU  tbe  truth. 

"Some  young  people  are  capable  at  recog- 
nizing and  exposing  propaganda  and  propa- 
gaodlsta.  Othera  are  not.  This  ia  the  danger- 
ous thing." 

Hoover  also  said,  of  the  Ootamunlet  Par^: 
"To  get  back  into  ths  mainstream  at  Amer- 
ican Ufa,  the  party  hopes  to  tieoofne  the 
catalyst  to  unite  tbe  dissident  elements  In 
our  society  Into  a  new  'People*  Party':  to  run 
an  Intlependent  candidate  for  President  oC 
the  United  States  In  IdOS:  and  to  develop  a 
grassroots  movement  bo  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam oo  terms  favorable  to  the  International 
Communist  moveooent.** 


mCUNKB   BIB 

Dr.  Uartin  Luther  King  xeoenUy  declined 
a  bid  to  run  for  Prealdent  on  a  peace  ticket 
but  left  the  <lDor  open  to  auch  a  race  In  the 
future. 

Hoover  said  that  "unfortunately,  soms  clvU 
rights  leaders  have  condoned  olvU  disobedi- 
ence" and  he  alngled  out  Dr.  King  who  said 
at  Chicago  last  year:  "It  may  be  necessary 
to  engage  in  such  acts  .  .  .  Often  an  indl- 
vlduai  baa  to  break  a  particular  law  in  order 
to  obey  a  higher  law." 

"Such  a  course  of  action  is  fraught  with 
danger,  for  if  everyone  took  It  upon  himself 
to  break  any  law  that  he  believed  was  morally 
unjust.  It  Is  readily  apparent  there  would 
soon  be  complete  chaos  in  thla  country." 
Hoover  said. 

"Respect  for  law  and  ordpr  cannot  be  a 
part-time  thing." 

"For  the  most  part.  leglUmate  clvU  rlghU 
organisations  have  rejected  the  Commu- 
nists* efforts  to  penetrate  them."  the  PBI 
chief  said.  "However,  there  have  been  some 
segmenu  of  these  groups  that  covertly  seek 
Conununlst  advice  and  direction  and  in  some 
Instances  accept  Oommunlsts  within  their 
organizations. 

"Communists  and  other  eubverslvea  and 
extremlats  strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to 
precipitate  racial  trouble  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  racial  discord  In  this  country," 
Hoover  said.  "Such  elements  were  acUve  in 
expIoiUng  and  aggravating  the  rlota.  for  ex- 
ample, in  Harlem.  Watts.  Cleveland,  and  Chi- 
cago. 

"The  riou  and  disturbances  of  recent  years 
have  given  Conununlats  a  golden  c^portu- 
nlty  to  emphasise  the  Marxist  concept  of  the 
'class  struggle'  by  Identifying  the  Negro  and 
other  minority  group  problems  with  it. 

"Conununlsts  seek  to  advance  tbe  cause 
of  Communism  by  Injecting  themselves  into 
racial    altuatlons    and    In    exploiting    them 

.  .  For  year*  it  has  been  Communist  pol- 
icy to  charge  'police  brutality*  in  a  calculat- 
ed campaign  to  discredit  law  enforcement 
to  accentuate  racial  issues.  *rhe  riots  and  dis- 
orders of  the  past  three  yean  clearly  high- 
light the  *ucccaa  of  this  Cominunlst  smear 
campaign  tn  popularizing  the  cry  of  'police 
brutality'  to  the  point  where  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  many  individuals  having  no  af- 
filiation with  or  sympathy  for  the  Commu- 
nist movement." 
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estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
uaual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  eatlmates  shall  apply  to  reporU  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  M.  sec.  140,  p.  IMS). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  ComnUttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  ot  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  at  tbe 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(VS.  Code,  Utls  44.  sec.  18S.  p.  1037). 


CONORBSSIONAI.  DERECTORT 
Ttit  Public  Printer,  under  the  dlrectliKi  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenaea  at  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
grcaalnnal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  mad* 
on  credit  (U.8.  Code.  Utls  44.  sec.  1G0.  p. 
103S). 


CHANQK  OF  RESXDKNCB 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
glT*  tnformatlos  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Offloo.  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rbcokb. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THK  CAPITOL 
An  offlce  for  the  Concbxssiomaz.  Rsocas. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  R-ii3.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUI  be  received  for  aubecrtptions  to  the 
RsCoKo  at  •1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  8  cents).  Also,  orders  frocn  Mccn- 
ber*  of  Oongres*  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rbcosd  ahould  be  processed  through  thla 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALS 
Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publlca- 
tlona  are  offered  for  sale  to  ths  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doctmients.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C  30402.  at 
coat  thereof  as  determined  by  tbe  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent;  ProfideA,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  35  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere, with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  Th»  Superintendent  of 
Dooumants  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
eoDditloiM  under  which  he  may  autborlas 
ItW  Nm1>  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealsn,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
erament  officer  his  agent  for  the  lale  of  Oov- 
amment  publications  under  auch  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documenu  and  the  head  of  th*  r»- 
apectlve  department  or  establiabment  of  tba 
Government  (UA  Code.  Utle  44,  see.  73a. 
Si4>p.  3). 


PRXKTINa   OF  CONORE8BIONAL  RKOORO 

EXTRACTTS 
R  ahaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcaxssioNAi.  Rxcoao.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
<17.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  1B5.  p.  IMS). 
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Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Both  Houses  cleared  military  procurement  authorization  bill  for  White  House. 
Senate  passed  Treasury-Post  Office  appr<q>riations. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routme  Proceedings,  pages  S  7199-S  7274 
Bills  Introduced:  29  bills  and  four  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, as  follows:  S.  1824-1852;  S.J.  Res.  87;  S.  Con. 
Res.  30;  and  S.  Res.  129-130.  PogM  s  7201-s  7101 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

HJl.  7965,  authorizing  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.  (S.  Rept  284) ; 

S.  1788,  authorizing  feasibility  studies  of  proposed 
irrigation  projects  in  North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Okla- 
homa (S.  Rept.  285) ; 

H.R.  4374,  private  bill  (S.  Rept.  286) ; 

H.R.  399,  authorizing  conveyance  of  certain  land  to 
the  city  of  BaUvia,  N.Y.  (S.  Rept.  287) ;  and 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  entitled  "Na- 
tional Penitentiaries"  (S.  Rept.  288).      pog«t  s  7»oo-s  7J01 

Military  Procurement:  S.  666,  fiscal  1968  authoriza- 
tions for  military  procurement  was  cleared  for  President 
when  Senate  adopted  conference  report  thereon. 


Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re- 
ceived: Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  Fred  B.  Burke,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Alternate  Cochairman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission;  Walter  Dunbar,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole;  and  three  Marine  Corps 
in  the  rank  of  general.  taf  S7309 

Record  Vote:  One  record  vote  was  uken  today. 

taf  S72I3 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  5:21  p.m.  until  noon  Wednesday,  May  24, 
when  several  bills  reported  by  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  be  considered,  and  if  conference 
report  has  been  filed  on  H.R.  6950,  investment  tax  credit, 
there  is  a  possibility  the  conference  report  will  also  be 
considered.  pm«  $7it4 


Committee  Meetings 

(Commillcei  not  listed  did  nol  meet) 


tat.,  s  7174-s  7175        COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 


Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriations:  By  74  yeas  to  i 
nay,  Senate  passed  H.R.  7501,  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  Executive 
Office  erf  the  President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, after  adopting  all  committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  confer- 
ence with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees  Senators 
Monroncy,  Bartlett,  Yarborough,  Randolph,  Brewster, 
Case,  and  Allott. 

Secretary  of  Senate  was  authorized  to  correct  any 
clerical  or  technical  errors  in  H.R.  7501. 

PofM  S  7174,  S  727»-S  7113 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
on  Wednesday,  May  24,  Senate  will  consider  several 
bills  reported  by  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Af- 
fairs, and  possibly  on  Wednesday  or  on  Thursday  con- 
ference report  will  have  been  filed  on  H.R.  6950, 
restoration  of  investment  tax  credit,  so  Senate  may  con- 
sider it  ,    tuf  i  TIM 

D422 


Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences:  Com- 
mittee held  an  executive  meeting  to  discuss  various 
pending  items  of  business,  but  made  no  announcements. 

APPROPRIATIONS— LEGISLATIVE 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  contin- 
ued its  hearings  on  fiscal  1968  budget  estimates  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  having  as  its  wit- 
nesses James  L.  Harrison,  the  Public  Printer,  and  Carper 
W.  Buckley,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  both  of  the 
GPO;  add  L.  Quincy  Mumford,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
who  was  accompanied  by  his  associates. 
Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

OA  BRIEFING 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittees  on  the 
CIA  met  in  executive  session  to  receive  a  briefing  from 
Richard  Helms,  Director,  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


Hit  AbbcT  Lift  Led  From  Stadent  to  Prwit 
io  Abbot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITET^R 

or   NOBTB   CAKOUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPHCSENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  24,  19S7 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bel- 
mont Abbey  College,  Belmont,  N.C.,  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  senior  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  In  the  United 
States.  The  college  Is  In  Its  91st  year  of 
existence,  and  on  May  23,  held  It  89th 
oonunencement  exercises. 

Belmont  Abbey  College  was  founded  by 
members  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  It 
continues  to  be  operated  by  that  great 
Catholic  teaching  order. 

The  college  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  life  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Indeed  to  nearly  every  section 
of  the  Nation.  Students  can  be  found  at 
Belmont  Abbey  from  practically  every 
State  In  the  Union  and  from  many  for- 
eign countries. 

The  success  that  the  college  has  en- 
Joyed  has  been  due  In  a  large  measure 
to  the  dedicated  men  who  have  taught  In 
Its  classrooms  and  who  have  served  as 
Abbot-Ordinary  of  Belmont  Abbey 
NuUlus  EMocese. 

The  Right  Reverend  Walter  A.  Coggln, 
OSS.,  DX).,  Ph.  D.,  Is  the  present  abbot- 
ordinary  of  Belmont  Abbey  Nulllus 
Diocese.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  a 
clergyman.  Father  Walter  has  the  overall 
Jurisdiction  over  Belmont  Abbey  College. 
He  Is  an  outstanding  educator  and  a  fine 
Christian  gentleman. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  In- 
terested to  leam  more  about  Belmont 
Abbey  CoUege  and  the  Important  part 
that  Father  Walter  has  In  the  life  of  the 
Institution.  In  that  connection  I  Insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Marcla  Martin,  women's  editor,  the 
Oastonla.  N.C.,  Oazette,  which  appeared 
bi  the  May  21.  1967,  Issue  of  the  Gazette. 
Thi   Right   Rsvexend   Waltss    Coooin    Aim 

BeLJCONT    AbBBT    OkXW    Up   TOGrTHKK — Hts 

Abbet  Ldi  Lbd  Phom  Student,  To  Peiest, 

To  Abbctt 

(By  Marcla  Martin) 

If  anyone  knowi  Belmont  Abbey  College 
tram  the  inside  out,  Walter  A.  Coggln  sliould. 

As  m  student,  be  studied  in  tbe  claasroonu 
and  played  varsity  football  and  baseball  on 
the  athletic  flelda. 

As  a  young  man,  he  entered  the  Benedic- 
tine Order  at  Belmont  and  as  a  priest  be 
taught  in  the  same  classrooms  where  he  once 
studied. 

Today,  as  The  Right  Reverend  Walt^  A, 
Coggln.  oaB.,  DX)..  PhXP  Abbot-Ordinary  at 
Belmont  Abtwy  Nulllus  Diocese,  he  must 
know  It  better  than  anyone  else. 

An  Abtxit-Ordinary.  elected  for  life  by  the 
life  members  of  his  Monastic  Chapter,  Is  the 
equivalent  of  a  bishop,   possessing  all   the 
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autbortty  azid  JurlwUettoii  of  »  t>Ubop  In  hU 
own  diocese. 

la  hie  present  poeltton.  Abbot  Walter  rule* 
over  a  unique  situation.  He  Is  the  only  Ab- 
bot NulUus  In  the  United  States  and  bis 
Cathedral  Is  the  only  Abbey  Cathedral  In 
this  country.  His  diocese  consUts  of  the  iMO 
acres  owned  by  the  Belmont  Benedictine 
Order,  this  having  been  reduced  from  the 
original  eight  county  JxuiBdlctlon. 

On  Tuesday.  Belmont  Abbey  College  will 
mark  Its  6Sth  commencement  ceremony  In 
the  Blst  year  of  the  college's  existence. 

X>urlng  these  years,  the  school  baa  grown 
from  a  prep  school  and  Junior  collie  to  a 
senior  college. 

Abbot  Walter  has  watched  the  college  grow 
and  has  bad  a  hand  In  the  past  and  future 
plans  for  expansion. 

The  years  have  been  good  Jo  the  Abbot.  At 
51,  he  Is  alert  and  eager  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional challenges  of  today. 

His  dark  hair  Is  sprinkled  with  gray  and 
a  little  thinner  on  top  and  his  clear  blue 
eyes  wrinkle  at  the  corners  when  he  smiles. 
Tor  years  now.  he  has  fought  with  the 
demons  of  the  waistline,  and  welgbt-watch- 
mg  Is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to 
blm. 

•Tve  put  on  entirely  too  much  weight." 
he  mutters  when  greeting  an  old  friend  for 
the  first  time  In  several  years. 

As  a  younger  pneet  and  teacher,  he  was 
famous  among  his  students  for  his  merry 
disposition  and  mild-mannered  ways. 

Despite  the  awesome  responsibilities  and 
demanding  duties  of  bis  position,  that  same 
disposition  has  transcended  the  years  and 
today  he  Is  often  seen  laughing  and  talking 
with  a  group  of  students. 

He  misses  teaching  classes.  "I  like  to  get 
out  of  some  of  the  administrative  duties  and 
get  back  to  teaching."  he  said.  "Maybe  next 
year,  since  Father  Jude  has  taken  over  as 
president  of  the  college,  I  can  teach  a  couple 
of  classes." 

Abbot  Walter  taught  both  mathematics 
and  phlloaophy  at  the  college  for  many  years. 
He  was  appointed  Vicar- Coadjutor  at  Bel- 
mont Abbey  in  lOM  and  was  elected  the 
third  Abbot-Ordinary  on  Nov.  5.  1969. 

He  was  the  fifth  president  of  the  college 
and  for  a  few  years  held  the  dual  poets  of 
Abbot  and  president.  He  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  he  can  return  to  the  classroom. 

Abbot  Walter  was  born  In  Richmond,  Va., 
attended  local  parochial  schools  and  Bene- 
dictine High  School.  He  was  graduated  frcnn 
Loyola  High  School.  lx)s  Angeles.  Calif., 
where  his  parenu  lived  during  his  senior 
year  of  high  school. 

He  attended  Belmont  Abbey  CoUege  and 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  St.  Benedict 
College,  Atchison.  Kan.  He  attended  the  Un- 
iversity of  North  Carolina  and  pursued  his 
graduate  studies  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  Washington,  D.C.,  where  be 
earned  his  master  and  PhJ>.  degrees  In 
philosophy. 

It  was  In  1936  tbat  he  Joined  the  Benedic- 
tine Order  tX  Belmont,  be  was  pn^eesed 
Bolemnly  In  1939.  and  was-  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  tn  1943. 

Having  had  to  come  from  his  native  Vir- 
ginia to  North  Oarollna  to  attend  a  Onth- 
ollc  college.  Abbot  Walter  Ls  very  aware  of 
the  position  of  Belmont  Abbey  College  in 
the  southeeat.  While  there  are  many  Cath- 
olic prep  schools,  there  are  no  church-maln- 
taln^ed  coUeges  In  South  Carolina.  Oeorgl* 
or  Virginia. 


"The  prime  purpose  of  Belmont  Abbey 
College  Is  to  serve  the  oommunlty."  ex- 
plained Abbott  Walto-.  "The  school  was  es- 
tablished to  have  a  facility  to  give  a  college 
education  to  our  local  boys.*' 

One  of  the  major  steps  taken  by  the 
school  was  In  1952.  when  It  became  a  senior 
college.  Prior  to  that  time.  It  had  been  a  prep 
school  and  Junior  college. 

"We  recognized  the  need  for  a  Catholic 
senior  college  In  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
therefore,  we  made  a  decision  to  drop  the 
high  school  department  and  concentrate  on  a 
complete  four-year  college  program."  said 
Abbot  Walter. 

"The  appointment  of  a  lay  board  of  ad- 
vlBOTS  has  helped  tremendoiialy  In  our  plan- 
ning. They  assist  us  In  the  development  of 
various  phases  of  the  college."  be  con- 
tinued. 

Expanding  scholastically  to  a  four  year 
school  brought  the  necessity  of  physical 
expansion  and  any  vialtoe  to  the  campus  can 
quickly  spot  the  new  buildings  that  have 
been  conntruoted.  Many  more  plans  are  on 
the  drawing  boards.  Including  a  new  mon- 
astery, gymnasium,  fine  arts  buUdlng.  class- 
room building  and  on  and  on. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  changes  In  the 
college  since  Abbot  Walter  came  Into  office, 
the  Cathedral  has  also  been  renovated.  "The 
structure  was  In  bad  need  of  repair."  ex- 
plained Abbot  Walter.  "Actually.  It  was  a 
good  time  for  the  renovation  because  with 
the  new  liturgical  movement  In  the  Church 
we  were  able  to  design  It  accordingly.  The 
sanctuary  has  been  re-arranged  so  that  tbe 
people  and  monks  can  more  easily  participate 
In  the  worship  service." 

While  the  construction  work  was  being 
done,  mass  was  held  each  Sunday  In  the 
gymnasium  for  the  public  and  In  the  dormi- 
tory halls  for  the  students. 

Because  of  his  position.  Abbot  Walter  was 
entitled  to  attend,  participate  in  and  vote 
In  the  four  sessions  of  the  General  Ecumeni- 
cal Council  held  In  Rome  during  the  years 
of  1962-6S. 

While  there,  be  put  to  use  his  bobby  of 
photography  and  recorded  many  soenia  of 
the  Council  on  fllm  as  well  as  on  a  tape  re- 
corder. 

Tbe  Abbot  began  his  serious  interest  In 
photograpy  at  the  suggestion  of  an  aunt 
during  an  illness  about  six  years  ago.  Not 
content  with  merely  taking  pictures,  be  has 
developed  his  own  method  for  putting  sound 
on  8mm  dim  he  shoots. 

His  first  and  real  love,  as  far  as  hobbles  go. 
Is  puttering  with  anything  electrical.  He  has 
built  onto  a  wall  In  his  office  an  elaborate 
radio  and  sound  system  which  carries  music 
Into  all  of  tbe  administrative  offices  and  the 
dining  room.  He  Installed  a  timer  on  the 
system  so  that  it  cuts  on  and  off  automati- 
cally. 

"I've  been  fooling  around  with  electronics 
since  I  was  a  kid.  Td  rather  do  that  than 
anything  else,  it  gets  my  mind  ofT  everything 
else,"  admitted  Abbot  Walter. 

"I  brought  a  small  radio  from  home  with 
me  when  I  was  a  student  here.  I  finally 
worked  with  it  until  I  could  actually  broad- 
cast for  a  short  distance  with  it." 

In  addition  to  his  football  and  basebaU 
days.  Abbot  Walter  was  an  avid  tennis  and 
handball  player.  But  with  the  advent  of 
years  and  weight,  he  restricts  his  physical 
exercise  to  walking  (and.  of  oouive,  the  bend- 
ing and  stooping  when  wiring  up  one  of  his 
pet  projects) . 
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Abbot  Walter  i»  «nthusla»tle  about  th« 
futUTB  oi  Belmont  Abbey  CoUeg«.  Bren  wltb 
the  flstabllabmeiit  of  Gaston  Oollege  OQ  one 
aide  ol  the  ictoool,  fcnd  tha  Oal»erstty  of 
North  CaroUna  at  Cbarlotte  oa  the  other 
aide.  h«  feeia  there  la  a  great  need  for  the 
aerrloee  of  Belmont  Abbey  OoUege. 

There  li  talk  now  of  aome  type  of  oo- 
ordlna-ted  program  between  9acr«d  Heart 
College  and  Belmont  Abbey  College.  "We 
need  more  than  Juat  an  eichan^  of  teacber^ 
between  the  eoiioote.  Poealbly  «ipandlng  and 
specializing  In  departmenta.  some  at  one 
Kbool  and  aome  at  tbe  other,  U  poealble." 
he  oommentcd. 

Wltb  two  such  reUglous  oommiinlUee,  both 
dedicated  to  teaching,  the  future  of  hlgb«r 
education  In  Oaston  County  looks  brighter 
todecd. 


Sp«ecb  OH  Hap^aett  ■!  GraJiiAtioB 
Ezcrcket  at  MidwiT  ivaior  College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  noazDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTAxiVBS 

Tuetday.  May  23.  1967 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  iTuert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
thoughtful  speech  made  by  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Charles  E.  BEirwrrT,  ye«- 
terxlay  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Midway  Junior  College  at  Midway. 
Ks-  Congressman  BEKTrrTT,  on  behalf 
of  his  mother,  presented  to  the  school  a 
portrait  of  Prof.  Robert  A.  Broadhurst, 
who  headed  the  school  from  1858  to  1871. 
Professor  Broadhurst's  wife  and  Con- 
gressman BeirNrTT's  grandmother,  was 
of  the  Pucate  family,  who  were  pioneers 
In  the  settlement  of  both  Kentucky  and 
Florida;  and  majiy  of  the  family  de* 
scendants  reside  In  both  States  today. 
Congressman  BKNitrrr's  speech  was  as 
follows: 

I  come  bere  primarily  as  a  messenger  from 
my  mother.  Mrs.  Boberta  Broadhurst  Ben- 
nett, wbo  oould  not  oome  because  abe  la  In 
\tm  Infirm  my  In  a  retirement  home  In  Ftor- 
Ida*  but  she  sends  her  love  and  bleaelnga  to 
each  at  you.  She  la  Bl  yeara  of  age  and  the 
beaTlne«s  of  thoee  years  make  It  Impoaalble 
for  her  to  make  thla  long  Journey.  She  senda 
as  a  token  of  her  love  an  oil  portrait  of  her 
father  after  whom  ihe  was  nanaed.  Profes- 
sor Robert  A.  Broadhurst  wbo  beaded  this 
InetltuUoD  from  1858  through  I871.  She  wu 
bom  to  him  when  he  was  72  years  of  age. 
And  her  mother,  Mn.  Irene  Ptigate  Broad- 
hurst was  a  te*cher  In  this  fine  Institution 
when  Prtrft— or  Broadhurvt  married  her  In 

1B70. 

Quoting  from  Perry  OlovannoU.  "Kentucky 
Female  Orphan  School.  A  History."  (Midway. 
Kentucky.  1630) :  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1870-1871.  Professor  R.  A.  Broadhurst. 
after  13  years  of  self-sacrificing  labor,  re- 
signed the  podtlon  of  Principal  and  went  to 
Camden  Point.  Missouri,  to  eetabUah  a  school 
for  orphan  girls  which  tbe  Christian  brother- 
hood of  that  state  bad  projected." 

Bom  In  England  on  January  18.  1813.  when 
our  country  was  stlU  at  war  with  England, 
he  completed  his  education  and  ^migrated 
to  this  country  as  a  young  man  to  lead  a  life 
of  teaching  young  people  and  preaching 
In  Christian  churches,  primarily  in  Ken- 
tucky. Tenneasee  and  Missouri.  He  headed 
three  educatloaal  institutions,  this  one.  and 
the  one  in  Miaaourl,  and  another  In  Clarks- 
Tllle,  Tenneaeee,  which  bore  his  name.  Broad- 
hurst Institute. 


My  Urlng  room  In  Washington  la  domi- 
nated by  his  eight  foot  tall  secretary -desk. 
which  he  uaed  when  he  was  here  at  Midway. 
In  the  deptlM  of  the  Depreaslnn  thla  desk 
formed  a  wall  in  the  oxM-room  bahltaUon  in 
which  I  lived  as  a  youth  In  Floclda.  And  on 
the  back  of  tbe  desk  we  hung  tbe  picture 
which  my  moUier  la  now  giving  to  thla  Insti- 
tution. It  has  be«n  a  treasure  In  our  family 
and  I  hope  U  will  be  a  treasure  and  tnsplra- 
tlon  to  you  here  at  Midway. 

Profeaaor  Broadhurst  was  a  warm-bearted, 
kind  man.  who  loved  hla  feUovman  and  Ood. 
And  many  of  his. descendants  carried  on  for 
Mm  and  do  to  this  day  in  exprflsslng  dedi- 
cation to  these  Ideals.  Tliree  of  hla  deacend- 
enta  are  today  Profeaeora  at  Tale,  The  Unl- 
Teralty  of  Michigan,  and  the  University  orf 
Florida.  One  of  his  grandsons.  Dr.  Robert 
HOfHEliw.  once  was  the  chief  administrative 
offlcial  In  the  Christian,  or  Disciples  of  ChziaC 
Church,  in  which  brotherhood  I  am  also  a 
member  and  an  elder. 

His  work  here  on  this  campus  leaves  to  you 
as  weU  as  me  not  only  the  Inspiration  of  his 
life  but  also  a  material  reminder,  your 
Ptnkerton  Hall,  which  was  buUt  during  hla 
administration  early  in  1869. 

In  searching  about  for  a  topic  for  this  talk 
to  you  today.  I  came  upon  the  word.  "Hap- 
plness".  becaiue  this  Is  the  characteristic  of 
Professor  Broadhurst'a  life  which  most  of  his 
aaaoclatea  found  most  typical  of  htm. 

My  II  year  old  son.  Charles,  Jr..  brought 
home  from  school  a  paper  In  which  he  had 
started  by  the  simple  statement.  "Happiness 
la  work  well  done."  In  a  world  In  which  most 
of  the  news  aeema  to  be  In  the  field  of  un- 
b^pplnesa.  It  might  be  weU  for  ua  to  think 
about  Just  what  happiness  la. 

Happiness  la  not  what  la  In  our  pockets, 
happlneaa  La  what  la  In  our  hearts  and  minds. 
Multl-mllllonalre  Jay  Oould.  said:  "I  suppose 
I  am  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth." 

When  our  founding  fathers  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  they  apeclfled 
three  unalienable  rights  with  which  we  are 
endowed  by  our  Creator:  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  There  was  no  reference 
to  tbe  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  certainly 
happlnees  does  not  He  In  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  Lord  Byron,  after  a  life  of  irieasure- 
aeeklng.  summed  up  bis  life  by  saying:  "Orlef 
Is  mine  alone." 

Happiness  la  not  power.  Alexander  tbe 
Qreat.  alter  conquering  the  known  world 
wept  and  said:  "There  are  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer." 

Happiness  does  not  exist  In  bclleTlng  Ood 
is  dead.  Voltaire,  the  atblest  said:  "I  wish 
I  had  never  been  bom." 

Happlnees  doee  not  Ue  In  tbe  absence  of 
defects.  Beethoven  was  deaf  and  despite  his 
deafness  produced  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
music  In  all  times  and  brought  hApplnesa 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  centuries  yet  to 
oocne.  EdlBOn  was  a  dull  student  and  was 
asked  to  leave  acbool  at  an  early  age.  And  yet, 
he  found  In  hlmEelf.  with  God's  help,  tbe 
ability  to  produce  happiness  by  his  own 
achievement  and  In  grent  service  to  mankind. 
Winston  Churchill  lisped  aa  a  boy.  and  yet 
went  on  to  become  tbe  greatest  orator  and 
insplrer  of  hla  era.  Queen  Victoria  onoe  8&I4 
to  PaderewBkl:  "Tou  are  a  genius."  To  this 
Paderewskl  replied.  "Perhaps  so.  but  before  I 
was  a  genius  I  was  a  drudge."  These  people 
show  that  happiness  does  not  arise  from  the 
absence  of  defects  and  obstacles.  Reverend 
BUly  Qraham  recently  said:  "Happiness  Is  a 
strength  to  rise  above  adversity  and  sorrow 
and  Uve  triumphantly  over  them." 

I>t  us  think  for  a  moment  or  two  about 
the  affirmative  side  of  what  happiness  la. 
Happiness  la  knowing.  Eighty  percent  of  tbe 
world's  knowledge  has  been  developed  in 
the  past  10  yean,  and  It  Is  doubling  every 
10  year*.  In  your  lifetime  we  have  split  the 
atom  and  barneeeed  It  for  the  production 
of  power  for  good  thlnga  as  well  as  bad.  and 
we  have  penetrated  Into  the  depths  of  outer 
space,  and  we  are  now  penetrating  into  the 


depths  of  inner  space.  A  nephew  of  mine  1i 
now  working  at  Tale  in  the  field  of  thought 
and  science.  In  one  of  the  greatest  breaJt- 
throughs  of  knowledge  In  recent  years,  the 
study  of  DNA  and  RNA,  which  opens  up 
opportunltlfs  for  hereditary  improvement 
and  protecting  life  aguinst  a  host  of  dlaeoses 
and  even  congenltaJ  insanity.  In  every  area 
of  thought  advances  are  being  made  wltb 
the  speed  of  wind,  and  the  attainment  of 
this  new  knowledge  Is  one  of  the  happy 
things  of  our  time. 

Happiness  Is  freedom  to  choose  to  do  God's 
will,  not  license  to  sin. 

Tnie  freedom  Is  in  fact  tbe  decision  to 
serve  Ood.  When  men  make  that  decision 
they  are  free.  When  nations  make  It,  a  new 
world  of  brotherhood  is  at  hand. 

Aa  the  outstanillng  preacher  of  a  genera- 
tion or  so  ago.  Henry  Beecher,  said:  "The 
atrength  and  tbe  happiness  of  a  man  con- 
sists In  ftnrt'wg  out  tbe  way  In  which  God 
is  going,  and  going  in  that  way  too.  Happi- 
ness Is  not  the  end  of  life:  character  Is." 

Happiness  is  InequaUty.  Great  things  are 
done  by  Individuals,  not  by  tbe  masses. 
Therv  la  no  way  to  make  a  great  or  good 
society  out  of  bad  men.  Social  consclousneas 
Is  no  substitute  for  Individual  conscience. 
Neither  appropriations  nor  statutes  can  ea- 
tabUab  character.  Each  of  ua  ahould  do  our 
very  beet  to  fuiflll  our  greatest  possible 
attainments  and  In  doing  so,  happiness  will 
be  our  reward. 

Happlneaa  la  service  above  self.  It  la  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  love  and  service.  It  never 
comes  by  making  It  an  end  In  Itself.  If  we 
choose  our  aspirations  and  do  our  dally  deeds 
with  the  thoughts  of  helping  others,  It  can 
be  obtained.  We  remember  from  tbe  Scrip- 
ture that  Ood  so  loved  the  world  that  be 
gave. 

Happiness  la  love.  There  Is  nothing  worae 
In  the  world  than  being  unwanted  and  un- 
loved. There  la  no  greater  human  need  than 
to  be  loved.  So,  If  we  love  others  we  give 
man's  greatest  gift.  I  am  reminded  by  a 
sentence  In  a  recent  Introduction  of  me  when 
someone  said:  "He  Is  our  friend,  and  a  friend 
la  someone  we  know  aU  about,  but  whom  ve 
•tUl  love." 

We  can  show  our  love  to  God  by  showing 
our  love  to  our  fellow-man.  As  we  love  man- 
kind, we  love  God. 

Bo  as  I  conclude  my  remarks  to  you  on 
this  beautiful  day,  I  hope  that  you  will 
consider  a  heritage  you  have  here  at  Mid- 
way Junior  College,  the  bappy  Ufe  of  Pro- 
fessor R.  A.  Broodhurst.  my  grandfather. 
From  all  I  con  understand,  ttiat  he  followed 
tbe  challenge  of  our  forefathers  to  pursue 
happiness  and  he  did  it  In  such  a  way  as 
to  know  Its  true  meaning  In  the  way  la 
which  we  have  thought  about  It  together  to- 
day. 

As  I  left  my  mother's  hospital  bed  In 
Florida  yesterday,  she  sent  you  aU  a  special 
message.  She  said  "Tell  them  all  I  love 
them  and  to  remember  that  happiness  can- 
not be  bought  or  given  to  you.  Too  must 
create  It  yourself." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOCnsXANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dave 
L,  Pearce.  commlBsloner  of  agriculture 
for  my  State,  reports  that  our  American 
farmers  feel  they  have  been  forgotten 
and  suffer  undue  Interference  from  bu- 
reaucratA  In  yrashlngton. 


If  all  our  large  dties  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed, they  oould  be  rebuilt,  provided 
we  have  farmers  to  supply  food,  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  replenish  the 
labor,  and  management  supply  their  In- 
dustrlousness. 

However.  If  our  foodgrowers— the 
farmers — were  destroyed,  our  cities  would 
soon  turn  to  wastelaiid.  We  can  appre- 
ciate the  seriousness  of'his  charges. 

I  ask  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Pearce  be 
Inserted  In  the  Ricohd  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  report  follows: 
Davx   Paaacx   Talks    About   tTNOkasTANDiMO 
Faaic  PiosLKUS 
(By  Dave  L.  Pearce) 

A  former  USDA  official  has  charged  that 
tbe  odnlinlstratlon  In  Washington — and 
Congress  as  well — do  not  understand  farm 
problems.  The  statement  was  made  by  Frank 
LeRoux.  former  sales  manager  of  tbe  United 
Stat«  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  he  ad- 
dressed a  feed  manufacturers  convention 
recently. 

What  LeRoux  said  was.  "There  Is  a  definite 
lack  of  understanding  today — or  even  a  lack 
of  desire  to  understand  farmers'  problems  in 
tbe  administrative  end  of  government,  and 
even  a  lesser  degree  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  urban  congressmen  for  rural  (n'oblema." 

LeRoux  Is  author  of  the  book  "Tbe  Farm- 
er's Worst  Five  Years— 1961  to  19e5."  He 
pointed  out  that  In  this  period  of  unequalled 
prosperity,  the  farmer's  returns  on  capital 
Invcfitment  are  steadily  decreasing.  Parity 
has  dropped  to  a  new  low  of  78'^  aa  com- 
pared to  10%  during  the  Truman  yeara.  and 
a  record  such  as  this  "could  only  have  been 
accomplished  through  intent." 

To  Implement  thla  point.  LeRoux  stated 
that  while  he  waa  a  government  employee 
his  salary  Increased  some  60<^  in  five  years 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
During  those  aame  five  years.  In  hla  role  as  a 
farmer  up  In  Washington  State,  his  return 
waa  decreasing.  The  question  be  posed  was  a 
good  one:  "Why  shouldn't  I.  as  a  former,  have 
hod  OS  just  treatment  as  I.  a  government 
employee?" 

Typical  of  the  lack  of  understanding  at 
the  administrative  level  of  government  agri- 
culture. LeRoux  quoted  the  present  under- 
secretary of  agriculture  as  saying  this  about 
farming  In  1005.  Here  is  the  under-secre- 
tary's statement:  "Other  thlnga  are  main- 
taining the  national  economy."  In  a  rebuttal 
to  thia,  LeRoux  said  agriculture  is  tbe 
biggest  business  In  America  and  It  employs 
close  to  40%  of  tbe  nation's  workers. 

LeRoux  said  that  no  amount  of  laws  and 
support  of  Congress  con  overcome  an  un- 
friendly administration,  or  unsympathetic 
high-level  administrative  officials. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  in  1966.  the 
American  farmer  made  S4,310  on  t59.3S9  In- 
ve&ted  capital,  and  no  salary  for  his  labor. 
Commercial  livestock  operations  in  the  years 
1963-65  returned  after  allowance  for  capital 
at  current  Interest  rates  an  overage  of  32 
cents  per  hour  for  management  of  an  over- 
age Investment  per  farm  of  tlOS,361.  Finally, 
Imports  of  milk  have  steadUy  risen  to  an 
rrpected  high  thla  year  of  some  four  billion 
pounds.  "Certainly  this  has  not  helped  our 
American  dairymen,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, or  our  economy,"  LeRoux  said. 

What  Mr.  LeRoux  has  said  here  parallels 
what  we've  been  saying  now  for  a  long  time. 

Thla  nation  must  recognize  the  Importance 
of  agriculture — and  also  the  necessity  of  the 
farmer  p'ftV'ng  o  fair  return  on  bis  Invest- 
ment— or  else  pay  the  price  In  empty 
stomachs.  Personally,  we've  hod  enough 
bureaucratic  Interference  In  agriculture  from 
Waahlngton.  How  about  you? 

He  also  charged  that  the  admlnUtrat4on 
Is  coiu^lng  tbe  consumer  vote  and  that  It  Is 
dcUberately  playing  down  tbe  role  of  agri- 


culture. Be  intimated  that  the  consumer  la 
now  aware  at  ogrlcultaral  production  ooots 
and  that  this  should  be  roade  known  to  them 
by  a  thorough  analysis  by  the  USDA. 

Education  of  the  consumer  along  these 
lines  wUl  continue  to  assure  him  at  fairness, 
because  If  the  present  population  trend  con- 
tinues, land  will  be  at  a  premium  and  food 
will  be  in  short  supply. 


Clean  Streuni  by  Oil  CootcrratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  zuJQfOjs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Lubrication  Engineers  was  held 
In  Toronto.  This  was  the  first  of  22  an- 
nual meetings  to  be  held  outside  the 
United  States. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  4-day  conven- 
tion, May  I,  Alfred  B.  Two.  a  lubrica- 
tion engineer  with  Motor  Oils  Refining 
Co..  which  is  located  at  Lyons,  in  jny 
district,  read  a  i>aper  entitled  "Clean 
Streams  by  Oil  Conservation."  As  all  of 
us  are  very  much  interested  In  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  pollution  of  our  rivers. 
I  believe  Mr.  Two's  treatise  deserves  a 
wider  audience. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcobd,  I  am  including  an  extract 
from  his  paper : 

Clxah  Stkxamb  by  On.  ConsekvatIoh 

(By    Alfred   B.    Two.    lubrication   engineers. 

Motor  Oils  He&ning  Co.,  Lyons,  HI) 

The  demand  for  water  In  this  country  Is 
Increasing  In  such  proportions  that  more  re- 
use is  indicated.  Elimination  of  petroleum 
oils  and  lubricants  from  waste  water  and 
sewage  Is  necessary  for  the  etDclent  opera- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants.  For  the 
maintenance  of  clean  atreama.  neither  the 
effluent  from  treatment  plants  nor  waste 
water  introduced  directly  can  contain  oils. 

Many  methods  for  the  disposal  of  used 
oils  are  applicable;  however,  they  each  have 
disad  vantages. 

Re-reflnlng  Is  an  economical  method  of 
disposal  of  used  petroleum  oils  which  bos 
two  distinct  advantages. 

1.  ThU  method  prevents  the  possibility  of 
these  olla  recahlng  either  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  or  a  stream. 

2.  Re-reflnlng  results  In  tbe  con^rvatlon 
of  o  vital  natural  resource  while  assisting  in 
providing  clean  streams. 

This  country  consumes  355  blUlon  gallons 
of  water  dally.  The  estimated  dally  con- 
sumption for  19B0  Is  600  billion  gallons,  and 
for  2000  the  rate  la  one  trillion  gallons.' 
Based  on  270  billion  gallons  per  day  ■  of 
water  withdrawn  in  1980.  exclusive  of  water 
for  water  power,  this  country  consumed  61 
bllUon  gallooa  of  thU  water.  TlieM  amoiuiu 
were  distributed  as  follows: 


water  Is  and  wUl  continue  to  be  used  only 
once.  In  fact,  water  today  Is  and  wlU  in- 
creasingly be  used  many  times.  One  stretch 
of  the  Ohio  River  Is  currently  being  used 
seven  Umea.  On  this  premise.  It  may  be 
stated  that  what  Is  short  Is  not  water,  but 
good  engineering  In  using  water. 

It  Is  agreed  by  health  and  water  authori- 
ties that  sewage  Is  about  99  per  cent  plain 
water.  There  ore  processes  for  removing  those 
pollutants  present.  Thus  as  the  population 
grows,  induiitrlai  production  increases  pro- 
portionally and  the  diFjxis&l  of  this  addi- 
tional used  water  becomes  a  problem  More- 
over, indtecriminately  discording  waste  water 
usually  means  Imposing  It  on  another  com- 
munity. By  processing  the  waste  water 
through  controlled  sdentlflc  methods,  what 
had  been  done  haphazardly  (that  Is  waiting 
for  purification  through  the  workings  of  na- 
ture) will  have  to  be  done  more  effectively 
to  moke  more  water  readily  ovolloble. 

No  one  OS  yet  envisions  the  need  to  use 
this  renovated  water  as  the  main  supply  of 
drinking  water,  but  Its  use  for  Industry  and 
recreation  purposes  would  lessen  the  demand 
now  placed  on  traditional  natural  water  aup- 
pUes.  For  many  purposes  waste  water  does 
not  have  to  be  processed  anywhere  near 
drinking  water  quality.  Much  of  the  sewage 
from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  example.  Is 
routinely  treated  and  dlalnfected  with  chlo- 
rine. This  water  then  goes  to  a  steel  plant, 
"nuroughout  the  dry  Southwest,  disinfected 
sewage  plant  effluent  Is  used  to  water  lawns 
golf  courses  and  some  crops. 
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TliuB,  tt  appears  that  this  mounting  con- 
sumption would  exceed  the  available  supply 
In  something  like  30  years.  However,  this  as- 
aiimptlon   is   based  upon   calculations  that 


<  Memolo.  Ralph  J..  "The  New  Englonder". 
June  1966.  pp.  12-13. 

'  Leopold,  Luna  B..  "Water  Supply  and 
Management  Concepts".  Industrial  Water  En- 
gineering. Volumn  2,  Number  1.  1966.  pp.  10- 
13.  23. 


No  Easy  SohitioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  nxiNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
timely  and  penetrating  commentary  on 
major  domestic  problems  facing  this 
countiy  is  found  in  an  effective  editorial 
in  the  Sunday.  May  21,  Chlcago^eights 
SUr. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration  Is 
completely  preoccupied  with  Vietnam, 
and  as  a  result  is  letting  slide  any  at- 
tempt to  solve  nagging  domestic  prob- 
lems, this  editorial  dramatically  points 
to  the  need  for  practical  evaluation  of 
the  areas  to  which  It  directs  its  concern. 

The  editorial  follows: 
No  East  Solution  in  Fight  oh  Thbzx  Majoa 
Pbosleus 

It  seems  to  ua  that  the  government  finds 
Itself  at  cross  purposes  In  attempung  to  solve 
the  knotty  problems  posed  by  unemploy- 
ment, subsistence  wagea  and  inflation. 

On  tbe  one  hand,  federal  authorities  at- 
tempt to  outreach  one  another  in  urging 
extra  efforts  to  employ  youths,  while  at  the 
some  time  they  address  themselves  bo  pricing 
many  youths,  and  adults  as  well,  out  of  the 
labor  market  by  setting  continually  higher 
tnlnlmum  wage  standards. 

From  an  Idealistic  point  of  view,  there  Is 
something  to  be  said  In  behall  of  minimum 
wage  regulations.  In  Instances  where  they 
con  be  used  to  prevent  exploitation  of  work- 
ers without  cancelling  out  Jobs,  they  are 
beneficial  both  to  tbe  marginal  employe  and 
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society  u  ft  whole.  Bafc  it  doean't  Beem  to 
work  out  Uu>.t  w%j  in  tba  broad  ■chome  ot 
thtngs. 

Surveyv  have  ibown  tb&t  parUculBrlr 
among  smAil  buslnesa  Orma  and  In  aroaJl 
comtnimlUes.  ImpoalUoc  of  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage — euch  oa  thla  year'*  boost  Irom 
ft  US  to  $1-40  per  hour — baa  accounted  lor 
an  upturn  In  xinemp toymen t.  Even  some  rel- 
atively snull  flrma  have  turned  to  automa- 
ttOQ  aa  a  meana  of  remaining  In  bualneas. 
And  while  nobody  of  sound  mind  wlU  argue 
that  fl.M  per  hour  Is  a  handaome  wage.  It 
has  been  fairly  asked :  "la  a  person  better  off 
being  unemployed  »t  H.40  per  hour  than 
employed  at  »1^S  per  hour?" 

With  respect  to  larger  employers,  there  Is 
a  question  aa  to  how  far  they  can  go  Ln  sup- 
plying "training-ground"  Jobs  for  choac  with 
minimal  capability.  A  raise  at  the  base  pay 
level  almost  Inevitably  Involves  an  Increase 
at  the  next  higher  level,  and  so  on  up  the 
line.  What  la  the  ultimate  cost.  then,  of  pro- 
viding Jobs  at  a  loss  for  Ualnlng  ptirpoae? 
And  Isn't  all  of  this  Inflationary,  adversely 
affecting  senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes? 

As  the  minimum  wage  escalates,  accord- 
ing to  plan,  it  can  be  expected  that  Jobs  for 
teenagers  will  become  even  more  scarce  than 
they  are  now.  The  same  wUl  be  true  of  un- 
skilled adults. 

There  must  be  a  better  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  offering  livable  Incomes  without  kill- 
ing the  Jobs.  Aa  far  as  unskilled  adults  are 
concern«d.  It  would  seem  better  to  supple- 
ment their  wages  with  whatever  welfare 
payments  are  needed  rather  than  remove 
them  frocn  payrolls. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  strons;  sentiment 
for  what  some  members  of  Congress  call  the 
Human  Investment  Act.  Just  as  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  encourages  Industry  to  en- 
large planta  and  offer  nK>re  Jobs,  the  Human 
Investment  Act  would  allow  a  tax  credit  for 
expeiises  Involved  in  on-the-job  training 
programs  destgnad  to  equip  people  to  earn 
more  oaoney  and  advance  up  the  payroll 
ladder.  The  proposal  enjoys  the  enthusiastic 
ruppkort  of  such  United  States  representa- 
tives as  Leslie  C.  Arends.  minority  whip  from 
the  nth  district. 

At  a  time  when  ooncern  over  the  number 
of  uneaipioyables  exceeds  that  over  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed.  It  would  seem  better  to 
encourage  training  people  rather  than  thin- 
ning down  the  field  ai  apprentices. 


A  Letter  From  VtetaaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CALI»0«MU 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  CallTomift.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  Us  a  letter  from 
Vietnam,  written  by  Pfc.  Thomaa  W. 
Mills  to  the  editor  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Times  newspaper,  which  appeared  on 
May  16,  1967: 

FAcra  or  VtCTNAU  Wax  Ignorxd  st 

PBOTBffTOaS 

Sam  PxAMcraco. 
To  the  Eorroa: 

To  tboee  of  us  stationed  over  here  In  Viet- 
nam, the  demonstrations.  "lore-Ins"  and 
antl-war  rallies  are  amusing  and  a  bit  tragic. 
These  railles  don't  really  help  to  prolong  the 
WAr  because  the  American  aJid  Aatan  demo- 
cratic forces  here  have  the  neceasarr  toote 
to  end  the  war  swlfUy  at  their  disposal.  We 
ure  amused  by  the  reasoning  and  blatant  die- 


regard  for  facU  or  attempts  to  get  facta  about 
the  true  situation  over  bere.  Even  I.  no  lover 
of  thi*  war.  couldn't  shut  my  eyea  or  ears  to 
what  Is  going  on  over  bere. 

Laying  aside  the  bearded  weirdies  who  pro- 
test Just  to  protest  something,  and  the 
Black  UusUnu  who  dally  spit  on  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  EmaDclpation 
Proclamation,  the  anti-war  argument  runs 
Bomt thing  like  this:  America's  presence  In 
Asia  Is  Immoral,  senseless,  and  leading  us  to 
even  greater  dangers  In  the  future  while  kill- 
ing of  lot  of  innocent  people  in  the  bargain. 
It  would  be  easier  to  puU  up  and  leave.  This 
la  the  main  argiiment.  The  other  arguments 
propounded  by  that  paragon  of  peerless  coo- 
tradlctlon.  Casslus  Clay,  alias  Muhammed 
All.  and  America's  eelf- appointed  foreign 
policy  know-lt-aU.  Martin  Luther  King,  that 
this  Is  a  ruthless  "white  man's  war"  to  sup- 
press colored  minorities  is  too  lUogic&i  to 
bother  disputing.  The  former  argument  is 
more  rational  than  the  latter,  but  its  founda- 
tions are  shallow. 

( 1 )  Amerlcazi  soldiers  are  here  to  help  a 
brave,  gutty  people  fight  off  an  tnsldioua 
communist  conquest  under  the  guise  of  be- 
ing a  "National  LlljeraUon  Pronf  *  with  the 
purpose  of  expelling  colonlallsU  and  foreign- 
ers. The  communists  are  clever — they  have 
local  Indigenous  cadre  do  the  dirty  work 
while  strings  are  pulled  in  Bancri.  Peplng,  and 
Moscow.  Why  doesn't  someotM  demand  that 
North  Vletnameee  troops  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam?  Why  don't  the  marchers  organize 
a  march  for  downtown  Hanoi?  Fd  like  to  see 
if  Ho  would  be  as  tolerant  of  them  as  Lyndon 
is. 

(2)  Obviously  no  war  Is  moral  (whatever 
the  dissenters  mean  by  that  term).  Neither 
U  free  love,  legalized  "pot",  alwrtion  or  free 
license  to  be  profane.  Neither  are  th^  thou- 
sands of  "butcher  murders"  or  kldnapings  of 
local  village  oOlcials  or  the  brutally  mutilated 
txxlies  of  young  girls  volunteering  to  help 
their  people  at  the  local  level  to  counteract 
tJie  Viet  Cong.  The  O.I.  has  seen  too  many 
Cong  BtrociUes  over  bere  to  ijuy  that  argu- 
ment. Their  number  runs  into  ttie  thousands. 
Who  marches  tor  these  people?  Who  speaks 
out  for  the  deliberately  murdered  village 
chief?  Who  represents  the  orphans  who  die 
when  the  Cong  dellt>erately  mortar  their 
orphanage?  Who  speaks  for  the  OX  who 
drops  leaflets  warning  of  a  bombing  attack 
hours  before  it  Is  scheduled  eo  that  there  is 
not  a  soul  In  the  area  when  the  attack 
comes?  Who  speaks  for  the  O.I.  who  must 
go  through  at  least  four  chains  of  command 
for  permission  to  hit  Charlie  even  when 
Charlie  la  readily  idenUflable? 

Ym.  there  are  women  and  children  being 
murdered  over  here,  but  you  won't  find  them 
dying  from  napalm  or  find  any  napalm  vic- 
tims In  any  hospital  over  here.  The  real  vic- 
tims are  slauglitered  in  the  night  by  com- 
munist Insurgenu.  Tet  the  disgusting 
"bleeding  hearu"  blame  us  and  not  the  Viet 
Gong. 

(3)  Does  any  war  make  any  sense?  Is  the 
United  States  the  world  stressor,  or  would 
there  really  be  peace  if  there  was  no  com- 
munlstlc  enterprise?  Doesn't  every  Vietnam- 
ese with  the  courage  to  run  for  office  kDowIng 
he  may  be  dead  in  the  morning  deserve  some 
help?  Doesn't  every  rice  farmer  who  wanw 
to  keep  bis  rice  and  not  pay  "taxes"  in  kind 
to  the  Cong  deserve  soma  help?  Doeant  a 
man  who  wants  to  live  out  of  the  shadow 
of  terror  deserve  some  kind  of  help  to  make 
tbU  possible?  Doesn't  the  yoimg  teacher 
standing  by  her  gutted  school  after  the  Cong 
bombed  It  deserve  the  chance  to  tell  her  stu- 
dents of  the  Joy  of  being  free  and  the  oppor- 
tunities freedom  brings? 

(4)  Are  we  being  led  to  greater  dangers 
here?  Wouldn't  It  be  easier  to  pull  up  and 
leave?  Senator  Puibrlght,  who  baa  never  to 
my  knowledge  i>othered  to  come  here  and 
see  if  what  he's  saying  holds  water,  would 


have  us  do  this.  So  we  abandon  the  people 
to  their  fate.  Mass  mxirdeia  of  anti-com- 
munists and  the  everlasUng  night  falls  for- 
ever on  one  more  brave  people.  The  free  peo- 
ple of  Southeast  Asia  don't  want  tis  to  go: 
they  want  us  to  stand  firm  and  they  are 
helping  us.  That's  why  we  can't  let  the  Viet- 
namese have  communism  because  they'll 
never  get  rid  of  it.  It's  a  disease  like  cancer 
and  It  mufft  be  destroyed.  That's  why  In  the 
smallest  port  we  are  here.  We  fight  and  die. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  oil.  radar  equip- 
ment, air  t>ome  navigation  equipment  and 
other  "nonstrategic"  material  Imported 
from  us  to  the  satellites  of  eastern  Europe. 
<  Remember  when  we  sold  scrap  Iron  to 
Japan?)  We  in  return  receive  &ig  draped 
pine  boxes,  about  9.000  so  far.  We  die.  It  la 
nothing— for  this  we  are  soldiers. 

Pfc.  Thomas  W.  Miujs. 


The  Kafateaback  Imafc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  looisiana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1997 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nicholas 
Katzenbach,  former  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, now  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
trying  to  run  both  agencies,  speaks  for 
whom  when  he  says: 

If  Vietnam  obooaes  a  Communist  govern- 
ment, the  United  States  wlU  saj  OJC 

U  this  truly  represents  the  leadership's 
views  in  Vietnam,  then  what  are  we  fight- 
ing for?  If  it  does  not  represent  our 
leader,  where  is  the  rebuke?  WTiy  has 
Katzenbach  not  been  removed  from  his 
many  thrones  of  leadership? 

He  might  at  least  have  told  the  Sene- 
galese that  If  the  Vietnamese  choose  a 
non -Communist.  non-Socialist  type  ffov- 
emment.  the  U5.  people  would  say  OK. 
Just  what  kind  of  unelecUd  voices,  not 
representing  the  American  people,  do  we 
have  tainting  our  Image  abroad?  Too 
many  British -oriented  Socialists,  I  fear. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  AP  release  of 
May  13  on  "Katzenbach  Visits  Senegal" 
following  my  remarks: 

Katzknbacr  Visrra  Sbnegai. 
Dakab.  SdcacAJL  (AP). — Nicholas  Eataen- 
baclx.  U-S.  under  secretary  of  state.  Thurs- 
day told  Afrtoans  worried  about  the  war  in 
Vifftnam  to  pay  more  attention  to  tlielr  own 
affaire. 

Katzenbach  held  a  news  conference  after 
he  had  m«t  Presldenit  Leopold  Senghor. 

A  local  nevsman  asked  Kataenbaeb  to 
comment  "on  the  diminution  of  U3.  pres- 
tl^  b«cause  of  ttie  war  In  Vietnam.**  The 
farmer  U^.  attorney  general  replied  that 
Africans  should  pay  doser  attentloo  to 
problecns   on    their   doarstcp. 

"What  do  you  expeot  to  gain  from,  the 
war?"  another  n«WBm*n  asked. 

"Notblng  «t  all."  Kataeabach  said.  "The 
people  c<  Vietnam  muart  hav«  the  right  U> 
cbooee  thete-  own  government." 

A  few  tkours  earlier  Kataenbaeb  told  a 
group  of  jKnmg  African  mtelleotuals:  "If 
Vietnam  obooses  a  Communl«t  government, 
the  trmted  States  will  say  'OK.'  " 

Kataenhacii.  wiio  arrived  Wednesday,  left 
fay  plazM  Chls  morning  for  Conakry,  the  capi- 
tal of  Guinea. 
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hit*  Samuel  H.  SiOwrt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  highly  respected 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Cuyahoga  County — Cleveland — Judge 
Samuel  H.  Silbert.  Is  planning  to  retire. 
Although  he  gives  his  age.  64.  among  his 
reasons  for  retiring,  he  has  the  keen 
and  agile  mind  of  a  man  of  34.  Judge 
Sam.  as  he  Is  affectionately  known,  has 
earned  the  affection  and  respect  of  all 
who  have  come  In  contact  with  him, 
either  personally  or  professionally.  For  a 
number  of  years.  Judge  Silbert  handled 
the  divorce  calendar  In  common  pleas 
court  In  Cleveland.  There  Is  no  way  to 
estimate  how  many  marriages,  on  the 
brink  of  collapse,  were  rebuilt,  and  hus- 
bands and  wives  retmited  by  his  warm 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  their 
problems.  He  had  his  own  patient,  diplo- 
matic method  of  approach  to  marital 
difiQculties.  and  his  success  In  this  direc- 
tion was  most  gratifying  to  him. 

Judge  Sam  felt  a  deep  and  abiding  ob- 
ligation to  those  who  had  so  loyally  sup-  . 
ported  him  throughout  the  years,  and  he 
was  honored  by  the  confidence  repeatedly 
placed  in  him  and  In  his  public  service. 
Respect  for  the  law  was  always  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  Judge  Sam,  and 
this  be  Impressed  upon  litigants  who 
came  before  him.  Countless  people  re- 
member their  appearance  before  him  In 
his  court  room,  to  which  he  brought  dig- 
nity, and  his  Judicious  opinions  held  the 
resi>ect  of  lawyers  and  litigants  alike.  He 
was  never  so  concerned  with  mundane 
matters  as  to  lose  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  common  man.  The  Plain 
Dealer  has  referred  to  him  as  "a  poor 
immigrant  lad  from  the  Ukraine."  That 
he  was,  but  this  "poor  Immigrant  lad" 
was  well  endowed  with  exceptional  in- 
telligence, determination  to  succeed,  and 
strong  physical  fiber. 

Judge  Silt>ert  has  lived  a  long,  rich, 
happy,  useful,  and  exemplary  life.  I  Join 
his  legion  of  friends  in  wishing  him  many 
more  years  of  good  health  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  abundant  rewards  which  he 
has  so  studiously  and  diligently  earned. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  news  item  and  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Plain  Dealer, 
May  19.1967: 

JUDOa  SZLBKKT   IS  PaEPABIKO  To  RxTiaa 

Judge  Sam  la  getting  ready  to  step  down. 

"I  was  In  love  wltb  the  court."  aald  Com- 
mon Pleas  Judge  Samuel  H.  Silbert.  84.  dean 
of  the  nation's  Judiciary,  after  be  announced 
yesterday  be  would  not  run  for  re-election 
next  year. 

"It  wss  my  second  love  after  I  was  mar- 
ried. But  I  feel  that  time  ts  marching  on,  and 
the  tendency  Is  to  push  out  the  old  and  bring 
In  the  new. 

"I  plan  to  continue  my  atudy  of  the  law. 
which  Ls  never  ended — do  some  writing  and 
lecturing,  possibly  another  book — do  some 
traveling,  uid  ^ive  a  chance  to  some  young 
sspiring  lawyer  who  may  want  to  nin  for 
Judge." 


"Judge  Sam"  (the  title  of  his  book  of 
courtroom  remlnlscencea.,whlch  he  published 
several  years  sgo.  Is  also  the  name  by  which 
he  is  aflectlonately  known  around  the  Lake- 
aide  Avenue  Courthouse)  has  been  In  public 
service  56  years.  He  has  been  s  Judge — Brst 
in  Cleveland  Municipal  Court  and  since  1034 
In  Common  Pleas — for  62  years.  longer  than 
any  Judge  In  the  country. 

His  re-election  every  six  years  was  a 
Cuyahoga  County  InsUtutlon.  and  for  dec- 
ades no  lawyer  would  oppose  him  at  the  polls. 
But  for  years  now  be  has  been  Insisting  that, 
since  his  retirement  pension  equals  his  Ju- 
dicial salary.  hU  only  motivation  was  his  love 
of  the  law  ajid  the  court. 

Judge  Silbert.  chief  justice  emeritus  of 
the  court,  said  he  would  not  seek  another 
Job. 

"I  could  go  into  practice."  he  said,  "but 
I  feel  that  the  position  of  Judge  Is  so  exalted 
that  one  should  not  capitalise  on  It  In  going 
from  public  service  Into  private  business." 

Judge  SUbert's  current  term  ends  In  Janu- 
ary 1B69.  A  successor  wUl  be  elected  In  No- 
vember 1»68.  Chief  Justice  Donald  F.  Ly- 
barger  said  Judge  Silbert  would  be  assigned 
for  the  time  being  to  pretrial  work  In  per- 
sonal property  tax  lien  cases. 

8n.seBT's   Decision 

Judge  Samuel  H.  SUbert's  determination 
to  retire  from  the  bench  at  the  clove  of  lilB 
term  next  year  is  a  typical  wise  decision. 

Judge  Silbert  now  Is  84  and  has  been  on 
the  bench  here  for  S3  years.  He  was  elected. 
to  the  Municipal  Court  In  19i5  and.  In  1922, 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Bis  career  has  been  distinguished  as  well  as 
long  In  public  service.  Judge  Silbert.  who  Is 
chief  Justice  emeritus  of  common  pleas  court." 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1907  and  served 
as  assistant  police  prosecutor  In  1911.  He  be- 
came nationally  known  as  a  divorce  court 
Judge.  He  also  was  the  first  Judge  to  Impound 
cars  of  motorists  convicted  of  reckless  or 
drunk  driving.  ^ 

Two  year  ago  his  friends  and  legions  of 
admirers,  including  Oov.  James  A.  Rhodes, 
staged  a  special  day  for  him;  by  proclama- 
tion Oov.  Rhodes  made  It  "Judge  Samuel  H. 
Silbert  Day"  In  the  state. 

This  Illustrates  the  esteem  of  his  fellows. 
A  newsboy,  an  amateur  boxer,  a  lawyer  who 
came  up  the  hard  way  as  a  poor  ImnUgrant 
lad  from  the  Ukraine.  Judge  Silbert  epit- 
omizes the  Horatio  Alger  theme  of  the  small 
man  with  the  heart  of  the  lion  who  succeeds 
deeplte  adversity.  Retirement  next  year  Is  a 
■enslble  assessment  of  his  own  case  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  growing  public  feel- 
ing that  a  Judge  doesn't  have  to  spend  hla 
enUre  Ufe  "la  hsrness"  to  prove  his  dedica- 
tion to  duty. 


Small  Texas  Rural  Hiffa  School  Gets  More 
Federal  School  Aid  Than  ll  Can  Use  or 
Ditett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion was  recently  called  to  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  excessive  Federal  aid.  It  Is  as- 
summed  that  what  happened  in  this  one 
Instance  must  be  taking  place  all  over 
the  country. 

In  the  case  I  am  q?eaklng  of  there  are 
80  in  high  school  and  there  are  160  In 
the  elcsnentary  grades.  After  some  hesi- 


tation, the  school  ofBcials  finally  decided 
to  seek  Federal  aid.  Here  U  a  report  on 
what  happened  after  that: 

1.  A  Touth  Corps  was  set  up  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1966  which  resulted  in  a  teacher  be- 
ing hired  to  supervise  the  program  and  local 
youttu  t>elng  paid  $1.25  per  hour  when  »I 
was  the  going  wage  for  such  boys  working 
on  ranches  in  the  area.  They  did  "made 
work"  of  no  particular  value  or  need.  The 
main  beneficiary  was  the  school  Janitor  who 
had  less  cleaning  to  do  and  more  time  to 
do  nothing. 

2.  A  large  shipment  erf  new  books  arrived 
for  the  library.  There  had  been  no  consul- 
tation with  the  teachers  resulUng  in  only 
about  half  of  the  books  received  being  of 
.any  value  for  student  use  in  the  school.  The 
teachers  were  disappointed  and  regretted 
that  the  money  was  not  spent  for  books 
they  could  use. 

3.  Visual  education  through  use  of  projec- 
tors. Again,  without  consultation  with  school 
stair  the  following  equipment  was  received: 

Bight  EDL  control  reader  propectors.  These 
are  used  by  the  grade  school  and  the  Junior 
high.  Two  of  the«e  machines  would  have 
been  ample  at  maximum  use. 

Eight  EDL  tach  X  projectors.  Again  not 
used  In  the  iilgh  school,  and  in  any  event 
two  would  have  been  ample.  Officials  at 
school  were  advised  a  pilot  school  in  Austin 
after  use,  rejected  the  EDL  control  reader 
and  the  EDL  tach  X  for  regular  use. 

At  first  most  of  teachers — at  subject 
school — used  these  machines  but  the  stu- 
dents showed  eye  strain  and  lack  of  prog- 
ress. Also,  the  classes  got  so  far  behind  In 
their  regular  studies  that  they  have  now 
virtually  stopped  using  the  machines. 

Ten  overhead  projectors,  with  a  large 
screen  installed  in  every  room.  Had  the  school 
purchased  this  equipment  one  would  have 
been  considered  adequate.  Certainly  tliree 
machines  would  hsve  been  the  very  most 
that  could  be  used.  There  is  a  very  limited 
use  of  the  overhead  projectors. 

One  movie  projector.  This  Is  used  and  Ik 
OK. 

One  record  player.  This  Is  used  and  is  fine 

These  last  two  units  might  well  have  been 
purchased  by  the  community  as  they  have 
raised  funds  for  Little  League  Baseball  and 
a  youth  center. 

All  the  teachers  felt  that  the  number  of 
projectors  was  an  Incredible  waste 


"Hnior  ia  the  Nifhr 
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Wedneiday,  May  24,  lis? 

Mr.  DENNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Memtwrs 
o{  this  Hou£e  the  Time  magazine  cover 
story  of  May  19.  on  Johmiy  Carson  en- 
titled •Humor  in  the  Night."  Although 
Johnny  Carson  was  bom  In  Iowa.  Ne- 
braska claims  him  as  her  own.  Rl  family 
moved  to  Norfolk.  Nebr.,  when  he  was 
only  8. 

Johnny  spent  his  childhood  In  our 
great  State  and  In  1943.  went  from  high 
school  Into  the  Jlavy's  V-12  program. 
After  the  war,  he  returned  to  Nebraska 
to  enter  the  University  at  Lincoln.  His 
proud  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  L. 
Carson,  reside  In  Columbia,  Nebr. 

Today,  Johimy  Carson  Is  one  of  the 
outstanding  entertainers  In  this  country. 
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Hli  Tonight  Show  has  dominated,  and 
continues  to  dominate,  the  late  night 
hours  of  television.  Each  night,  upward 
of  10  million  viewers  watch  this  pro- 
gram. Time  says  Johnny  Is  "an  assured, 
natural  entertainer— he  was  already  a 
network  headUner  at  29— Johnny  Is  the 
epitome  of  cool.  He  Is  Intelligent,  laconic 
deferential,  and  facUe." 

His  peers  praise  him  in  the  article.  "I 
do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  mind 
like  it  In  show  business,"  says  Ed  SulU- 
van  of  Johimy.  Steve  Allen,  who  nm 
the  Tonight  Show  from  1953  to  :»5«,  says 
that  Carson  "Just  does  not  look  like  show 
bix.  He  has  got  that  Just-folks  look  about 
him.  Be  does  not  let  that  professionalism 
show  through."  Al  Capp.  a  frequent 
visitor  on  the  program,  attests  to  Car- 
son's Intellectual  superiority  over  the 
other  sltdown  comics. 

The  article  concludes: 

What  counU  wltti  Cajnoo  la  tbac  his 
audience,  faceleoa  and  distant,  stays  wltb 
tilm.  "I  think  you  can  tell  I'm  luvlag  fun 
out  there".  Caxson  aays-  "I  lo*e  tlie  applauae, 
the  cheers,  and  BomeUmea  when  an  aiidlence 
rlaea  to  their  feet — that's  a  tiell  of  a  thrlU. 
Iff  a  great  ttirtu  to  go  home  in  the  evening 
and  know  you've  entertained  thousands  of 
people — that  all  those  people  are  Baying. 
*Oe«.  I  tiad  a  good  time.'  I  wanted  to  be  an 
entertainer  and  to  tie  myself,  and  I  made 
it." 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  particular 
pride  that  I  and  other  Nebraskans  salute 
Johnxiy  Carson  and  enthiislastically 
claim  him  as  a  Nebraska  native  son. 


Peac*  b  Attauabk 
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nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBXSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 
Mr.  OOOryLISa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Uona  Clubs  have  conducted  a  peace 
essay  contest  In  York.  Adams,  and  Cum- 
berland Counties.  Pa.,  counties  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  In  the  VB. 
House  of  RepresentaUvea.  The  contest 
was  open  to  all  students  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  23. 

It  gives  me  great  pleastire.to  state  that 
David  C.  Wilt,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  W.  J.  Kelley,  1749  San  Gabriel  Drive, 
and  a  Junior  at  Central  High  School, 
North  York,  was  one  of  three  il.OOO  prlM 
winners.  The  winner  was  kind  enough  to 
present  me  with  a  copy  of  his  winning 
essay,  and  because  of  Its  unique  nature. 
I  Inaut  It  Into  the  Conguessional  Rccoiui 
and  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
ooDea^ues: 

PKACX   Is   ATTAXlTAaLC 

(By  David  C.WUt) 

I  twlleve  that  peRce  eould  be  attained  If 
ft]l  natlooa  oo  earth  agreed  to  four  bailc 
Ideas,  or  postulates.  If  iiach  nation  adopted 
some  type  of  procranu  or  leglalatureto  cttrrj 
out  these  Ideaa,  It  !■  my  oplolon  that  peace 
may  yet  be  a  reality. 

The  flrvt  of  these  Ideaa  la  a  comprehensive 
prognun  for  education.  What  the  world  needs 
most  Is  not  the  dlAappear&nce  of  guns  aod 
bombs,  but  the  dla^^>eAr&nc«  of  ignorance. 


Take  the  exiunple  of  a  peasant  who  farms  a 
small  rice  paddy.  He  planU  hla  rtoe  and 
harvesu  it  at  the  same  Ume  of  the  year  that 
his  anceetors  did.  employing  the  aame 
methods  his  ancestors  employed,  and  using 
the  same  tools  that  his  ancestors  used.  He 
has  no  opportunity  or  need  to  think:  he  has 
no  education.  Then  we  see  the  arrival  of  the 
propagandist.  He  presents  to  the  peasant  a 
twisted  structure  of  facts  without  a  logical 
groundwork  of  Ideas  to  support  It.  The 
peasant,  who  Is  woefully  Ignorant,  has  never 
been  taught  to  question.  Therefore,  he  ac- 
cepts the  "theory"  set  forth  to  him  by  the 
propagandist  no  master  whether  he  Is  "white" 
or  "red."  The  peasant  then  continues  to 
plant  hU  rice  until  a  representative  from  the 
other  great  political  ssrstem  of  the  world 
tuTlvee  and  qpeaks  hts  propaganda.  The  peas- 
ant Is  now  thoroughly  confused,  for  he  sees 
the  merlta  of  the  new  system  but  has  not 
completely  forgotten  the  old. 

Palrly  socm  afterwards  there  Is  on  upris- 
ing, a  coup  d'eUt.  or  a  civil  war  In  the  peas- 
ant's country,  and  the  confused  peasant  does 
not  know  which  side  to  take.  Of  course,  It 
really  does  not  matter,  because  in  any  case 
his  rice  paddy  is  destroyed.  Thus  because  of 
his  lack  of  education  this  Ignorant  farmer 
accepts  everything  without  question  and  sees 
hla  land  destroyed.  Consequently,  he  be- 
comes resentful  to  all  government  in  general 
and  will  fight  the  next  foreigner  who  seu 
foot  upon  his  sterile  acre  of  ground.  And  re- 
senunent  Is  not  peace. 

Continuing  on  the  education  theme,  let 
us  look  at  the  question  of  food.  We  iisually 
And  that  the  person  with  no  education  Is 
desperately  poor.  And  being  desperately  poor 
In  the  majority  of  countrlea  of  the  world  to- 
day means  being  tied  to  a  barren  acre  of 
ground  to  scratch  out  an  existence  for  the 
wife  and  ten  children.  (For.  do  not  forget, 
lack  of  education  many  times  leads  to  large 
families.) 

L>et  us  return  to  the  peasant  mentioned  In 
the  previous  paragraphs.  As  was  stated,  he 
now  resents  foreigners  because  of  his  political 
Involvement.  Therefore  vrtien  the  United 
States  sends  an  agricultural  expert  to  hlg 
country  to  teach  him  bow  to  plant  his  crops 
In  a  different  manner,  he  does  not  believe 
what  he  Is  told.  Finally  after  twenty-flve 
years  his  children  have  moved  from  the  farm 
and  gotten  an  education  In  the  city  nearby. 
They  then  return  to  the  farm  and  set  their 
parenu  straight  on  the  new  farming  meth- 
ods. Then,  and  only  then,  after  twenty-flve 
years  of  stanratlon.  does  the  farmer  realise 
tha,t  he  can  Increase  his  crc^  by  one  hundred 
percent  And  why  has  be  starved  for  all  these 
years?  Ignorance.  What  does  hunger  breed? 
Rebellion.  And  rebellion  Is  not  peace. 

There  are  many  cases  and  examples  In 
which  lack  of  education  and  poverty  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  produce  unrest  and  rebel- 
lion. If  the  peasant  is  not  educated  and  can- 
not get  off  the  farm,  it  Is  probable  that  his 
children  will  not,  nor  their  children  either 
untU  education  comes  to  one  generation. 
However,  education  may  come  too  late.  Cen- 
tiu-les  of  misery  under  the  oppreeslons  of 
poverty  usually  lead  to  uprtslDgs  and  revolu- 
tions. If  the  world  hopea  to  attain  peace, 
education  miist  be  the  first  great  step  for- 
ward. 

The  second  of  the  foxir  postulate*  Is  pov- 
erty. I  am  certain  that  all  nations  must  make 
an  effort  to  combat  poverty  If  we  are  to  see 
a  peaceful  world.  Poverty  and  lack  of  educa- 
tion are  nearly  always  found  together,  so 
It  Is  not  enough  to  concentrate  on  one  yet 
neglect  the  other.  Poverty  produces  lack  of 
education,  and  a  lack  of  education  generally 
produces  poverty.  This  ts  a  vicious  cycle  and 
we  must  not  be  content  untU  we  have  con- 
quered not  one  but  both  of  these  hindrances. 
On  the  earth  today  there  exists  a  very  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth.  Certain  people, 
certain  countries  have  high  standards  og  Uv- 
lag  while  others  are  miserably  poor.  Let  os 


look  at  the  example  of  some  of  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East,  noubly  those  on  the 
Arabian  Peninsula.  Recently  vast  resources 
of  mineral  wealth  In  the  form  at  oil  have 
been  found  In  some  of  these  nations.  This 
wealth.  U  equally  distributed  among  the 
total  population  of  these  countrlea  and  spent 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  would  bring  a 
new  life  to  the  common  man.  The  peasant  in 
these  countries  would  no  longer  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  land  or  the  weather.  He  would 
no  longer  be  plagued  by  disease  or  famine. 
This,  unfortunately.  Is  not  the  case.  The  few, 
the  very  few  who  hold  the  dividends  are  the 
very  rich.  Everybody  else  ts  the  very  poor. 
The  peasant  looks  upon  the  rich  man  In  all 
ot  his  splendor  and  bears  of  the  millions  be- 
ing given  to  his  country  by  the  petroleum- 
seeking  Western  Powers.  He  does  not  have 
to  wonder  where  the  money  Is  or  how  It  la 
being  spent.  Thus  resentment  builds  again. 
Soon  this  country  Is  visited  by  the  agent 
of  communism  and  subsequently  by  the 
agent  of  the  "free  world."  Result:  confusion, 
unrest,  revolt.  And  these  are  not  peace. 

But  why  should  I  quote  an  example  from 
one  ooimtry  alone?  Why  speak  only  of  In- 
ternal unrest?  This  can  be  seen  Just  as  easUy 
on  a  worldwide  scale.  We  ask  ourselves  why 
It  is  that  among  the  lesser  powers  of  the 
world  today — the  emerging  nations  of  Africa 
and  elsewhere — the  United  States  has  become 
so  unpopular.  The  answer  Is  found  In  the 
concentration  of  wealth  In  the  United  States. 
The  "Great  Society"  aod  the  "Poverty  Pro- 
gram" (Ironic.  Un't  It? J  are  both  reflections 
of  our  high  standard  ot  living.  We  do  not 
wish  that  anybody  should  have  rags  on  his 
back  and  nothing  in  his  stomach.  Ask  the 
average  foreigner  what  he  thinks  the  aver- 
age American  poaseases  in  the  way  of  ma- 
terial objects,  and  he  will  tell  you  a  ten- 
room  ranch  houce.  three  can.  a  backyard 
swimming  pool,  a  private  airplane,  and 
plenty  of  money.  ThU  Impreasion  Is  of  course 
a  false  one.  but  nonctheleas  it  Is  we  who 
created  It,  and  now  It  la  we  alone  who  must 
bear  the  malice  for  It.  The  countries  and 
the  people  whom  we  so  nicely  term  "under- 
developed" dlallke  us  simply  because  we  have 
some  wealth  and  really  could  not  care  less 
whether  John  Smith  who  sleeps  on  side- 
walks In  Calcutta  has  any  or  not.  Soon  thU 
dislike  may  turn  to  outright  hatred  when 
the  peasant  sees  our  hypocrlUcal  foreign  aid 
programs  All  the  pocket  of  his  landlord  in- 
stead of  buying  food  and  tools  for  the  com- 
mon man. 

Therefore  It  Is  up  to  us,  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  world— the  "red  glsjiU,"  the  Pro- 
western  European  Powers,  and  that  Rosne  of 
the  twentieth  century  known  as  the  United 
States — to  eliminate  poverty.  The  poor  thrao- 
selvea  cannot  do  It,  but  we  must  If  there  U 
to  be  an  easing  of  friction  and  malice  be- 
tween peoples.  POT  maUce  la  not  peace. 

My  third  postulate  for  peace  Is  one  which 
perhaps  would  (or  at  least  should)  be  easier 
to  obtain  than  the  first  two,  for  It  involves 
mainly  the  ruling  class  of  people.  It  la  a  lees 
strict  InterpreUtlon  of  political  theory  on 
the  side  of  both  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Powers. 

Often  we  criticise  the  communistic  society 
for  the  employment  of  so-called  "brainwash- 
ing" techniques  in  order  to  obtain  fanatical 
nationalistic  support.  We  neglect  to  see,  how- 
ever, that  this  often  occurs  in  a  leas  obvious 
way  in  the  United  States.  Ask  the  United 
States  citizen  on  the  street  which  of  the 
two  political  systems  predominant  in  the 
world  today — democracy  and  communism — 
is  the  better  one.  He  will  retort  "Democracy!" 
in  an  instant  and  with  much  indignation,  as 
it  It  Is  ridiculous  even  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion. "Everyone  knows  which  system  Is  bet- 
ter," he  will  say.  But  then  ask  this  same 
individual  why  his  democracy  is  better.  Ask 
him  whether  he  reaUy  understands  the  other 
side — the  communistic  system.  Or  ask  him 
If  be  understanOs  the  actual  principles  be- 
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bind  his  own  systetn — his  cherished  democ- 
racy. Then  ask  him  to  compare  several  points 
in  both  systems  and  arrive  at  two  or  three 
iolid  reasons  why  democracy  Is  better.  Tou 
wtll  find  that  if  you  o^k  tbeee  quesUons  ot 
the  average  American,  chances  are  the  only 
one  he  will  be  able  to  answer  Is  the  first  one. 

Then  ask  these  questions  of  the  Chinese 
pcHsant  on  the  commune.  He  will  also  tell 
you  that  his  system  of  governcoent  is  the  bet- 
ter one  simply  because  Radio  Peking  has  been 
telling  him  so  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
does  not  understand  communism  because  he 
has  never  been  educated  and  probably  never 
will  be.  He  does,  however,  think  that  be  un- 
derstands democracy  very  well.  He  will  tell 
you  that  It  Is  a  capitalistic  system  built  upon 
the  exploitation  of  the  working  man.  He  will 
proceed  to  describe  the  Industrial  tycoon 
sitting  In  bis  plush  oIBce  atop  a  skycrapper 
overlooking  the  slum  tenements  inhabited 
by  his  underpaid  workers-  He  will  go  on  to 
quote  all  of  the  eloquent  phrases  that  Radio 
Peking  used  to  deride  the  British  lost  night 
and  the  night  before  that,  and  the  night  be- 
fore that. 

So  let  us  bring  these  two  people  together 
and  observe  an  Interesting  paradox.  They 
are  truly  a  study  In  Irony.  Both  are  abso- 
lutely certain  that  their  respective  political 
•ystcms  are  the  tiest  conceivable,  but  neither 
knows  exactly  why.  Both  will  vehemently 
criticize  the  other's  system,  although  nei- 
ther one  really  understands  the  other's  sys- 
tem. Even  this  would  not  be  so  tragic  were 
It  not  for  the  startling  fact  that  each  of 
these  men  represents  millions  of  others  Just 
like  him.  But  the  most  appalling  fact,  the 
moat  Ironic  fact,  the  most  pitiful  fact  Is 
that  these  countlesa  millions  of  people  would 
die  fighting,  fighting  for  something  they  do 
not  understand  and  fighting  agalnitt  some- 
thing they  understand  even  less.  And  combat 
certainly  is  not  peace. 

This  Is  what  I  have  reference  to  when  I 
say  that  we  need  a  leas  strict  Interpretation 
of  these  political  theories.  We  need  the 
fascist,  the  federalist,  the  communist,  the 
total! tarlanlst.  the  socialist,  and  all  the  rest 
to  meet  and  put  an  end  to  all  this  rigid, 
blind  adherence  to  one  political  system.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  have  worldwide  uniform- 
ity of  government,  but  we  can  promote  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance  for  the  other  sys- 
tems. And  what  Is  more  important,  we  can 
stop  Influencing  the  populaces  of  the  emerg- 
ing natlona  with  one-sided  philosophy  and 
thus  creating  potential  belligerents  in  a 
world  war.  As  the  situation  stands  now.  each 
nation  walls  Itself  in  with  an  arsenal  ot 
Weapons  and  at  the  same  time  shuts  out 
truth  and  understanding.  And  stockpiles  of 
weapons,  uaed  or  unused,  are  not  peace. 

Finally  I  shall  consider  my  fourth  postu- 
late for  obtaining  peace,  which  is  stronger 
organisations  for  world  consultation.  We 
have  a  few  treaty  organizations  and  the 
United  Nations,  but  as  these  stand  they  are. 
In  my  opinion,  totally  Inadequate  to  fulfill 
the  tasks  assigned  to  them. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  we  need  to 
abolish  Ignorance,  poverty,  and  narrow- 
minded  political  convictions  If  we  are  to 
obtain  peace.  The  only  possible  avenue  of 
approach  which  I  can  see  towards  accom- 
plishing these  goals  Is  a  strong  world  orga- 
ntxatlon.  We  must  have  a  means  of  coordi- 
oatlng  programs  to  bring  about  peace. 

Let  us  examine  our  present  world  orga- 
nlxaUon,  the  United  Nations.  I  tMlleve  that 
the  United  Natlona  ts  not  making  any  slg- 
Dincant  contribution  towards  a  unified  coun- 
cil of  nations.  The  United  Nations  has  no  real 
power  In  world  affairs  today.  It  may  suggest 
to  the  nations  that  which  would  be  the 
beet  action  to  take,  but  no  nation  can 
be  compelled  to  foUow  a  United  Nations*  pol- 
icy if  It  does  not  wish  to.  This  u  exemplified 


by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  member  nations 
do  not  even  bother  to  pay  their  dues. 
In  order  to  get  anything  aecompllahed  In  our 
world  today,  we  need  a  strict  oi^anlsatlou— 
not  this  weak  agreement  among  nations.  Of 
course,  the  United  Nations  givea  member  na- 
tions a  chance  to  sit  in  council  and  talk,  and 
many  times  has  succeaEfuliy  handled  small- 
scale  sklrmUhee.  However,  the  programs 
which  I  think  would  be  meaningful  In  to- 
day's world — a  universal  drive  fcr  better 
housing,  more  food,  and-  more  education— 
simply  cannot  and  will  not  be  enacted  oo 
long  as  we  have  no  firm,  uniting  movement 
In  the  world.  And  lack  of  cooperation  and 
unity  Is  not  peace. 

It  la  my  firm  belief  that  the  world  orga- 
nization which  we  need  must  be  composed 
of  basically  two  bodies.  There  need  to  be.  of 
course,  leaders  from  each  country  present 
to  agree  on  policies,  but  we  need  more  than 
this.  We  need  a  worldwide  meeting  of  the 
common  man  Just  as  desperately  as  we  need 
a  broad-minded  meeting  of  the  great  man. 
Each  country  would  send  reprcscntntives 
dealgnated  by  the  common  people  to  repre- 
sent the  emotions  of  the  common  people. 
If  any  worldwide  organization  of  the  future 
Is  to  function  properly,  it  must  hear  the 
testimony  of  the  Indian  Untouchable,  the 
Arabian  Bedouin,  the  Chinese  peaeant.  and 
the  American  Negro.  And  when  this  council 
acts  for  the  betterment  of  the  world,  it  must 
have  both  the  power  and  the  money  to  carry 
out  Its  resolution.  The  power  and  the  money 
must  be  provided  by  the  member  nations 
through  cooperation.  For  a  lack  of  coopera- 
tion win  never  lead  to  worldwide  peace. 

Peace  Is  atUlnable.  But  peace  U  not  re- 
sentment: peace  Is  not  rebellion.  Peace  la 
not  confusion,  unrest,  or  revolt.  Peace  Is  not 
malice.  Peace  Is  not  lack  of  unity  or  co- 
operation. Peace  Is  not  weapons,  and  peace 
Is  not  combat.  All  of  these  exUt  In  the  world 
and  doubtless  will  always  exist  as  long  as 
mankind  Inhabits  the  face  of  the  earth.  Bow- 
ever,  the  object  that  all  pteples  on  this  planet 
must  strive  for  Is  the  reduction  of  these  bar- 
riers between  races,  creeds,  nationalities,  and 
religions. 

I  have  expounded  In  some  detail  on  the 
four  factors  which  I  deem  necessary  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  There  are  many  people 
who  disagree  with  me.  Some  say  that  we 
must  abolish  the  bomb.  I  bold  that  we  must 
abolish  ignorance.  Some  say  do  not  allow 
anyone  to  become  too  rich,  while  I  say  do 
not  allow  anyone  to  become  too  poor.  Many 
people  believe  that  the  United  Nations  ts  the 
only  hope  for  the  world.  I  agree  that  perhaps 
not  this  United  Nations,  but  some  united  na- 
tions of  the  future  which  has  the  power  to 
affect  the  world  will  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward. But  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
to  do  Is  not  to  talk  about  peace  (man  has 
been  doing  that  for  five  thousand  years  and 
look  at  our  present  situation),  but  to  act 
upon  peace. 

I  have  spoken  to  those  dreary  peeslmlsts 
who  claim  that  we  will  never  see  peace  and 
that  ultimate  thermonuclear  war  wUl  an- 
nihilate clviliEatlon.  As  for  myself.  I  refuse 
to  believe  that  such  a  thing  will  ever  occur. 
It  Is  my  belief  that  we  wtll  continue  to  regard 
each  other  with  suspicion  from  behind  our 
uranium  stockpiles  until  one  day  enough 
people  realize  that  the  key  to  peace  Is  mere- 
ly understanding  the  other  person's  view  and 
tolerating  it.  All  present  efforts  for  peace 
and  my  four  Ideas  are  directed  towards  one 
goal.  All  future  efforts  for  pMULce  must  be  di- 
rected towards  one  goal.  What  is  this  goal? 
Tolerance.  With  the  intermingling  of  races, 
languages,  and  religions  In  our  modem  world, 
one  day  we  must  Inevitably  obtain  uni- 
versal tolerance,  and  almultaneously  obtain 
peace.  For  the  very  essence  of  peace  Is  tol- 
erance, and  peace  is  attainable. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  oX  Geneva.  N.Y..  which 
Is  the  home  of  one  of  the  many  plants 
of  the  great  American  Can  Co.,  tt  la  my 
pleasure  to  Include  In  the  Rscoao  the 
text  of  a  recent  speech  by  Mr.  William  F. 
May.  chairman  and  chief  executive 
ofBcer  of  that  company  on  the  subject  of 
collective  bargaining  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  May,  who  is  today 
one  of  the  outstanding  industrial  leaders 
of  our  country,  was  a  classmate  of  mine 
some  30-odd  years  ago  at  the  University 
of  Rochester.  We  are  all  proud  of  the 
success  he  has  achieved,  and  I  loiow 
Members  of  the  House  will  find  that  hla 
remarks  are  most  stimulating  and  pro- 
vocative In  the  important  field  of  labor- 
management  relations: 

"NLRB  25-MZLiJONTH  VoTCS  Oat" 
(Luncheon  Talk  by  William  F.  May.  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  OtDcer  of  Amer- 
ican Can  Co..  at  Ne^  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  March  2,  1M7) 
It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  speak  at  this 
luncheon  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion  of   Manufacturers  and    the   substantial 
segment  of  the  Industrial  community  which 
U  represents,  to  observe  the  casting  of  the  25- 
miUlonth   aecret    ballot    in    a   representation 
election. 

This  ceremony  represents  more  than  a 
tribute  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  labor 
unions  or  management — it  Is  really  a  tribute 
to  the  American  concept  of  democracy.  We 
place  a  high  value  in  this  country  on  the 
right  of  self-determlnauon.  whether  it  t>e  to 
vote  freely  for  government  representatives  or 
In  this  case,  to  vote  on  whether  to  have  a 
bargaining  representlve.  We  recognise  thai 
the  expression  of  individual  freedom  Is  a 
vital  aspect  of  the  dignity  of  man 

As  you  all  know,  the  right  of  an  individual 
employee  to  decide  in  a  secret  ballot  election 
whether  to  be  represented  by  a  union  wm 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1935.  We  in  Industry  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  use  of  authorloatlon  cards  as  a 
substitute  for  the  secret  t>allot  because  we 
feel  so  strongly  that  the  secret  ballot  is  a 
right  which  should  be  preserved  Intact.  There- 
fore, we  are  glad  to  Join  with  labor  unions, 
the  NUIB  and  other  Interested  parties  In 
taking  special  note  that,  in  this  free  country 
of  ours.  25  miUlon  employees  have  exercised 
this  important  right. 

The  same  democratic  principles  which  in- 
spired the  secret  ballot  election  have  pro- 
duced free  collective  bargaining.  Collective 
bargaining  Is  at  a  critical  Juncture  today, 
with  the  public  becoming  Increasingly 
aroused  by  major  disputes  which  evidence 
a  faUure  In  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. We  hear  frequent  proposals  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  or  other  types  of  third- 
party  Intervention,  which  can  only  slfiilll- 
cantly  undermine  collective  t>argalnlBC  aad 
the  ability  of  the  parties  to  reach  agraemani 
on  their  own.  Despite  oocaalonal  breakdowna, 
the  collective  bargaining  process  has  been 
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an  Important  «tablllzlog  Influence  tn  our  In- 
diistrUl  fly»t«n.  aod  we  take  thU  opportu- 
nity to  reiillnn  tlie  need  to  preserve  r&ther 
than  destroy  U, 

Tbsre  to  ui  Impelling  need  for  Ubor  and 
mana«emeDt  to  improve  tbe  collective  bar- 
gaining proceei  and  to  recognlae  their  etrong 
community  of  tnterent  In  achieving  thla  goal. 
In  fact,  there  U  an  impeUing  need  today  lor 
the  leaden  of  bualnaac  and  labor  to  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  replacing  antagonlam 
and  conflict  with  accommodation  and  co- 
operation. 

Onr  Joint  support  today  of  the  secret  ballot 
election  demonetratee  that  the  old  phlloeo- 
phy  of  conflict  In  labor  relations  Is  being 
replaced  by  more  oonstrucUve  and  respon- 
sible thinking.  The  Board  recenUy  Issued  a 


priate  function  of  repreaenting  employeea. 
Union  Intereets  In  pronta  have  grown  In  ou/ 
affluent  society,  where  employees  are  fre- 
quently stockholders  sa  well  am  beneflclarlee 
of  penolon  and  retirement  plans  which  invest 
their  capital  tn  corporate  securlUos.  The  em- 
ployee with  two  hate  must  have  a  union  lead- 
er who,  within  his  appropriate  sphere,  to 
concerned  wltb  both  wages  and  proflta.  Thto 
leader  must  rvaUze  that  unions  can  be  assets 
to  good  management  by  recognizing  the  need 
for  more  effldent  methods  and  the  orderly 
IntroducUon  of  technology. 

There  are  a  number  of  Important  Issues 
Involving  people  at  work  which  demand  fur- 
ther cooperation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. The  tight  labor  markeu  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  emphosUe  the  need  to  train 


Cooing  back  2S  million  votes,  we  can  readily 
see  the  dramaUe  social  changes  that  have 
occurred.  Unions  are  accepted  as  an  Impor- 
tant economic  force  in  our  Industrial  so- 
ciety. Management  recognizes  the  ne«d  for 
constructive  and  responsible  approaches  and 
for  exercising  a  greater  degree  of  social  re- 
sponslbUity. 

We  must  Increase  the  capability  ot  free  col- 
lective bargaimng  to  be  a  dynamic,  positive 
force  tn  our  Industrial  society.  Let  us  seek 
more  ways  to  lower  tho^e  barriers  which  have 
traditionally  separated  tabor  and  manage- 
ment, and  let  xis  recognlBc  the  Importance^ 
Indeed  the  necessity — of  greater  cooperatUn 
in  support  or  our  common  goals. 
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governors  will  only  bold  off  long  enough  tbey 
can  unite  on  one  presidential  contender  and 
put  him  over. 


ureas  release  which  referred  to  this  event  as     the  unemployed  and  to  upgrade  the  under- 
'^  ._   _..  ...... »tiAn"  K«t<BM>n      ATTininvMi    nn  A  hoais  that  wlU  alTord  eauDu 


major  labor  and  management  organtzatlone. 
We  believe  that  cooperation  between  labor 
and  management  should  be  a  normal  and 
continuing  relationship.  It  is  time  that  lead- 
ers of  biialneas  and  labor  recognize  the  ex- 
panding aoope  of  their  conunon  InteresU  and 
the  Importance  of  advancing  them  together. 
Our  common  goal  must  be  increased  pro- 
ductivity, for  only  then  can  wages  and  proflu 
increaae  without  contributing  to  InflRtlonary 
pres«vir«i  which  are  of  such  current  concern. 
Management  recognizes  that  strong,  responsi- 
ble and  democratic  unions  can  be  an  asset 
to  management  and  can  repre*ent  an  im- 
portant force  in  our  industrial  system. 
Unions  muBt  accept  management's  right  to 
manage  and  recognize  that  a  profitable  en- 
terprise underlies  gain  for  all.  No  one  seg- 
ment of  our  society  can  take  more  than  Its 
fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  Increjised  produc- 
tivity—em  pi  oyeea.  employers,  stockholders, 
consumem,  or  government. 

Our  success  will  be  Judged  In  many  ways: 
by  the  respect  and  confidence  which  the 
parties  have  for  each  other,  by  the  extent  to 
which  collective  bargaining  promotes  In- 
dustrial peace;  by  settlements  which  are 
consonant  with  economic  good  sense,  by  the 
extent  to  which  labor  and  management  are 
able  to  resolve  their  own  differences  without 
the  need  for  outalde  Intervention- 
Open  exchanges  of  information  through 
clear  channels  of  communication  are  basic. 
I  recall  several  situation  when  my  company 
was  faced  with  uneconomic  costa  at  some  of 
its  plants,  and  where  we  dlscusaed  the  clr- 
cximstances  with  both  the  local  and  inter- 
national union  representatlvea.  After  we 
had  carefully  explained  all  the  (acts,  we  had 
two  types  of  experiences:  one  where  the 
union  not  only  accepted  the  facts  but  agreed 
to  action  to  ctMrect  the  situation,  others 
where  the  union  would  take  no  action.  In 
the  first  Instance,  the  plants  have  continued 
to  progress  and  grow,  while  in  the  latter  case 
the  plant*  have  been  eloaed,  WMle  agree- 
ments for  wage  cuts  or  freezes  are  relatively 
uncommon,  they  demonstrate  an  awareness 
that  objectives  other  than  the  pursuit  of 
"more"  are  In  the  nation's  interest. 

Many  fruitful  experiments  to  encourage 
communications  between  labor  and  manage- 
meat  well  In  advance  of  negotiations  have 
been  steps  In  the  right  direction.  Committees 
which  consult  between  contract  negotiations 
without  the  pressures  of  deadlines  and  ex- 
piration dates  can  sharpen  Issues  and  r»- 
Bolve  those  complex  problems  which  require 
much  more  time  than  crisis  bargaining  al- 
lows. Joint  effort  can  resolve  problems  left 
unsettled  during  negotiations  and  can  ac- 
cumulate Information  for  the  resolution  of 
future  Issues.  Thto  ongoing  relationship  can 
have  a  constructive  effect  on  labor  and  man- 
agement leaders  and  can  make  them  better 
qualified  to  represent  their  respective  sides 
with  a  more  rmtlonal  abroach  to  coUectlTS 
bargaining. 

Consultation  and  continuous  dlslogus 
must  not  be  confused  with  Joint  decision- 
making. Management  must  manage  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  unloo  must  manac*  tta  apfxo- 


employment  opportunity  to  all.  tn  addition 
our  coiutantly  changing  technology  requires 
that  in-plant  training  programs  be  con- 
stantly reviewed  and  revised,  so  that  em- 
ployees' skllto  are  consonant  with  Job  re- 
quirements. 

In  keeping  with  these  needs  and  responsive 
to  lt«  members'  interests,  the  NAM  has  de- 
veloped lU  STEP  (Solutions  To  Employment 
Problems)  Program.  More  than  300,000 
copies  of  some  60  case  studies  have  been  dto- 
trlbuted  to  Illustrate  liow  industry  and  com- 
munities have  solved  employment  problems. 
In  addition.  STEP  Worlcshops  have  been  held 
across  the  country  in  order  to  stimulate  in- 
dustry to  develop  creative  and  Innovative 
solutions  to  employment  problems- 
More  recently,  the  NAM  created  a  program, 
the  purpoee  of  which  has  been  to  develop 
Inexpensive  and  efficient  training  and  edu- 
cation programs  which  can  be  adapted  for 
use  In  industry.  As  a  result  of  the  pilot  re- 
search undertaken  at  the  NAM.  companies 
have  been  stimulated  to  develop  their  own 
training  and  skill  upgrading  programs  which 
have  proved  extremely  effective. 

There  &re  a  variety  of  statistics  available 
on  the  amount  Industry  spends  annually  on 
training  and  educaUon.  In  19fl5,  Bu3inesM 
Week  esUmated  a  total  amount  of  tie  blUlon, 
and  Fortune  gave  a  higher  figure  of  •24  bU- 
Uon.  More  recently,  I  saw  an  estimate  o< 
•17  billion  as  the  amount  spent  by  Industry 
m  1966  In  thto  area.  These  flgures  are  a  strong 
Indication  of  the  awareness  In  Industry  of 
the  need  for  training  and  education  pro- 
grams for  Its  employees. 

Similarly,  optimal  working  conditions 
which  promote  better  beaUh  and  safety  are 
mutual  concerns  of  both  labor  and  manage  - 
ment.  In  October  of  1966.  the  NAM  held  a 
National  Conference  on  Mental  Health  and 
the  Business  Community,  the  first  such  con- 
ference sponsored  by  Industry  on  a  national 
level.  In  order  to  stimulate  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  mental  health  In 
industry.  More  recently,  the  NAM  adopted 
a  policy  position  In  support  of  off-the-job 
safety.  In  recognlUon  of  an  awareness  In  in- 
dustry that  total  tafety  of  employees  to  an 
Important  matter. 

Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  im- 
proving occupational  medical  programs;  to 
assuring  that  air  contaminants  and  other 
adverse  factors  wUhln  the  work  environ- 
ment are  kept  within  tolerable  limits:  to 
encouraging  safe  habits  for  employees.  In 
short,  the  physical  and  the  mental  health 
and  safety  of  the  employee  must  be  our  Joint 
concern. 

Recommendations  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
possible  conflict  thrcrugh  regulu  consulta- 
tion are  not  a  panacea  for  the  labor-manage  - 
ment  problems  of  today.  Competing  Interests 
will  remain  at  the  bargaining  Uble.  and  It  to 
conceded  that  they  are  necessary.  But  all 
attempts  to  strengthen  tbe  problem-eoMng 
capebllltles  of  the  parties,  especially  as  they 
work  togethsr  In  support  of  common  ob- 
JecUves.  are  qertalxUy  In  ttis  Interest  of  every- 
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Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcokd,  I  wish  to  Inc'ude 
an  editorial  appearing  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  May  7.  1967.  by  Roscoe 
Druimnond.  The  editorial  follows: 

ROMNET   8PCAKS   OUT   WRESJC   iT   CotTWrS 

(By  Rosooe  Drummond) 
Republican  moderates  and  Uberato  are 
proving  that  they  learned  a  lesson  In  1964. 
For  the  most  p«ua  that  year,  they  stood 
around  divided  and  silent  walUng  for  s<Hne- 
one  to  rescue  them  from  the  Ooldwater 
nomlnstlon. 

Here  are  two  striking  examples  of  how 
they  now  are  putting  into  practice  what  they 
leamed- 

1 — On  the  ground  that  leadership  ought 
to  lead,  the  let's -not-commlt-ourselvas-too- 
soon  trial  balloon  launched  by  Gov.  Tom 
McCali  of  Oregon  waa  shot  down  by  Ck>v. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  and  others 
In  24  hours. 

3 — While  Vic*  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
was  ooElly  putting  hto  arm  around  Oor.  lister 
Maddox  ot  Georgia  and  telling  blm  what  a 
'•good  Democrat"  he  was,  Gov.  George 
Romney  of  Michigan  went  Into  the  Deep 
South  and  called  the  George  Wallace  tbUd 
party  movement  an  attempt  to  hide  an  out- 
dated racist  goal  behind  the  banner  o.  op- 
position to  big  government. 

Romney  became  the  first  national  political 
leader  to  deal  candidly  and  crtUcally  with 
the  Wallace  movement.  Others  have  appar- 
ently been  fearful  that  they  might  get  hurt 
If  they  led  the  attack. 

And  Romney  dldnt  do  It  with  a  mimeo- 
graphed statement.  He  did  It  at  a  speech  and 
press  conference  In  the  South  where  he  could 
be  challenged. 

Obviously.  Romney  to  speaking  hto  own 
convictions  to  promote  hto  own  cause,  which 
to  to  become  president.  But  he  to  not  tnm- 
mLng  to  catch  a  few  votes  and  he  to  not 
waiting  Id  the  wings,  as  are  many  others  In 
both  parties.  In  the  hope  that  somebov  the 
Wallace  genie  will  put  Itself  back  In  the 
bottle. 

Romney  to  showing  what  It  means  for 
leadership  to  lead  by  speaking  out  when  and 
where  It  counts. 

So  are  Rockefeller  and  Sen.  Jacob  Javiu 
of  New  York.  Gov.  Raymond  Shafer  and  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and  Gov.  Splro 
Agnew  of  Maryland.  They  are  wisely  reject- 
ink  the  sterile  wait-and-see  tactic  of  McCall. 
whose  theory  to  that  If  numerous  Republican 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade  pre- 
£ented  their  annual  world  trade  award  to 
Maj.  Gen.  George  Olmstead.  USAR,  re- 
tired, at  a  luncheon  on  T^iesday.  May  9. 
1967.  Accepting  the  award  on  behaU  of 
himself  and  the  International  Bank  and 
Financial  General  management  teams, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  proposition 
that  Washington.  DC.  provides  an  ex- 
cellent location  for  an  International 
merchant  bank.  I  WMnmend  the  articu- 
late address  of  General  Olmstead  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
MrraopoLrrAM  WASEtiNcn-ON's  CuAixxNce  and 

OpporruNiTT  u  Woold  Tuns 
(Address    by    MaJ.    Gen.    George    Olmstead, 

CSAR.  retired,  tbe  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton   Board    of    Trade,    Mayflower    Hotel, 

Washington,  DC.  May  0,  1M7) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends — First,  on  be- 
half of  myself  snd  our  Internatlonsl  Bank 
KDd  Financial  General  management  teams. 
1  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  your  pres- 
ence here  today.  In  particular  I  am  grateful 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  members  of  our 
corporate  and  natural  families  could  be  with 
us. 

The  Annual  World  Trade  Award  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade  hss 
been  presented  to  a  long  line  of  dlstlngiUahed 
recipients.  That  we  should  be  honored  with 
the  1907  Award  Is  a  recognition  that  we 
deeply  appreciate  and  that  we  will  always 
remember.  I  might  add.  It  will  stimulate  us 
to  try  to  do  better  In  the  future  than  we 
have  done  In  the  psst.  Thsnk  you  all  agsln 
very   much. 

Such  an  occasion  s«  this  makes  one  feel 
most  humble.  I  think  of  what  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  said  of  one  of  his  contemportes, 
"He  Is  a  bumble  man— he  has  much  to  be 
humble  about." 

I  am  glad  to  see  my  old  friend.  BUI  Press, 
here  today  tn  his  usual  good  health.  X  am 
told  that  during  his  recent  brief  stay  In  the 
hospital,  his  Board  of  Directors  sent  him  a 
message.  "We  have  passed  a  resolution  hop- 
ing you  will  get  well  soon.  The  vote  was  33 
to31." 

tn  response  to  President  Bud  Doggett's  re- 
quest that  I  make  some  remarks  after  the 
Award,  may  I  talk  to  you  briefly  about 
Metropolitan  Washington's  challenge  and  op- 
portunity in  World  Trade. 

I  ftill  tell  you  why  we  feel  that  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  htu  a  special  challenge  and 
a  ipeclal  opportunity  in  World  Trade:  but 
flrBt,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  three 
Ideas. 

An  Idea  as  you  know  is  a  dream  that  has 
fc&s timed  a  measure  of  reality. 

I  will  spare  you  from  a  report  on  the  de- 
tail* of  our  corporate  families;  number  of 
banks  and  companies,  their  total  resources, 
earnings,  number  of  employees,  number  of 
nockholders,  etc. — for  tomorrow  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  today,  bigger,  and  we  hope  bet- 
ter. This  Is  as  It  should  be  In  any  growing 
corporate  family.  The  details  change,  but  the 


basic  Ideas,  the  phlloaopblss  If  fOM  prefer, 
remain  tbe  same. 

So  let's  talk  about  the  three  Ideas — and 
some  experiences  that  relate  to  them. 

Idsa  number  one  originated  almost  sixty 
years  ago  with  Arthur  J.  Morris,  founder  and 
now  Honorary  Chairman  of  Financial  Gen- 
eral Corporation,  who  Lb  wltb  us  here  today. 
Mr  Morris  believed  that  anyone  wltb  good 
character  and  steady  e&mlng  power  wss  en- 
titled to  bank  credit  whether  or  not  be  had 
collateral.  In  1010.  Mr.  Morris  financed  the 
first  automobile  to  be  sold  in  this  country 
on  the  installment  payment  plan.  Be  pio- 
neered consumer  credit  In  banking.  Because 
the  cotiunerclal  banks  of  that  day  did  not 
believe  in  his  Idea,  be  developed  a  nation- 
wide system  of  companies  under  the  name 
"Morris  Plan." 

Today  the  Idea  of  banking  for  the  "little 
fellow"  Is  unlveraally  accepted  by  the  Amer- 
ican banking  fraternity,  most  of  the  Morris 
Plan  companies  have  been  converted  to  full 
service  commercial  banks  and  Arthur  Morris' 
idea  of  consumer  credit  in  banking  Is  recog- 
nised OS  one  of  the  great  contributions  to 
the  American  economy  In  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Mass  credit  b&s  created  mass  buy- 
ing power  which  has  pernutted  mass  produc- 
tion without  which  the  American  economy 
would  never  have  achieved  its  present  size 
and  strength. 

When  In  1956  Financial  General  Corpora- 
tion, successor  to  Morris  Plan.  Joined  forces 
with  International  Bank  of  Washington.  U 
was  a  natural  development  to  carry  tbe  con- 
sumer-credit-tn- banking  Idea  abroad.  In 
many  countries  the  exlst.lng  banks,  like  tbe 
American  banks  in  1910.  bad  not  yet  adpoted 
the  idea  of  hanking  for  tbe  little  fellow. 

Of  course,  some  day  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  great  banks  of  England.  Europe  and  else- 
where In  the  Free  World  will  embrace  this 
Idea.  But,  In  the  meantime,  with  prominent 
local  partners  In  each  case,  we  are  forming 
such  banks  and  demonstrating  that  tbe  idea 
win  work.  We  are  now  in  nine  countries.  Our 
first  bank,  started  in  Luxembourg  six  years 
ago.  today  does  business  with  26*:;:  of  the  peo- 
ple employed  In  that  Country.  It  Is  our  hope 
and  belief  that  there  will  be  a  time  when 
International  Bank's  oS-shore  banking  op- 
erations will  have  grown  to  a  magnitude  com- 
parable to  the  26  domestic  Financial  Gen- 
eral banks  whose  present  asaete  exceed  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars.  Certainly  the 
opportunity  Is  there.  So  much  for  Idea  num- 
ber one — banking  for  the  "little  fellow". 

Idea  number  two  relates  to  merchant  bank- 
ing. For  three  centuries  In  Britain  and  in 
Europe  such  famous  merchant  bankers  as 
Rothschilds,  Samuels,  Baring,  Warburg  and 
others  have  played  vital  roles  In  Industrial 
and  Dommerclal  development  around  the 
world. 

The  House  of  Baring,  the  oldest  merchant 
bank  in  England,  after  our  Civil  War  raised 
more  than  80  million  pounds  to  finance  the 
building  of  railroads  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  They  found  money  to  help  the  Rus- 
sians build  the  Trans -Siberian  Railroad.  It 
was  the  Samuels  Company  in  London  who 
raised  the  money  for  the  early  Industrlalbca- 
tlon  tn  Japan.  It  was  a  merchant  banker. 
Rothschild,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Disraeli 
when  be  wanted  to  buy  control  of  the  Sues 
Canal  in  1875  to  keep  it  out  ta  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

From  tbe  18th  to  the  early  20th  century 
as  the  British  Empire  reached  Into  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world.  It  was  the  merchant 
bankers  who  provided  the  development  credit. 
Investment,  and  financing  to  worthy  man- 
agements or  borrowers  of  all  slses  who  turned 
to  London  for  solution  of  their  money  prob- 
lems. Very  often  the  merchant  banks  helped 
to  finance  the  imports  and  exports  of  British 
Industry.  They  still  do.  The  merchant  banks 
on  the  continent  bave  performed  similar 
services. 

After  World  War  n  It  was  America's  turn 
to  do  Its  part  in  helping  to  finance  the 
develi^Knent  of  tbe  under-developed  areas. 


There  w«re  estabUslwd  In  Wasblngtoo  great 
ns^l'^nsl  and  lnt^f^T'atlAna^  pools  of  i^plTral. 
such  as  the  World  Bank.  Xntsmattaool 
Finance  Corporation,  £xport-ID^lart  Bank. 
Inter-American  Develojiment  Bank  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  How- 
ever, the  need  still  existed  for  private  enter- 
prise to  participate  In  this  great  develop- 
ment program.  The  obvious  answer  was  to 
introduce  mto  the  United  States  the  suocesa- 
ful  merchant  banking  technique  tlirough 
which  Eurc^M  and  Britain  bad  provided 
world-wide  development  financing  for  the 
past  three  centuries. 

Just  as  our  first  idea  was  to  t-xport  Amer- 
ica's successful  concept  of  consimier  credit, 
our  aeoond  Idea  was  to  import  Europe  and 
Britain's  successful  ocmoept  ot  merchant 
banking  and  to  develop  It  in  an  American 
way.  Undoubtedly,  some  day  most  great 
American  commercial  banks  and  banking 
groups  wUl  have  merchant  banking  sub- 
sidiaries or  afQllates  operating  at  home  and 
abroad,  providing  for  tbetr  customers — old 
and  new— >the  extension  of  development  and 
intermediate  term  credits  that  cannot  ap- 
proiHlately  be  supplied  by  conunerclal  banks. 
Our  modest  eieprlence  with  the  Idea,  to  date, 
convinces  us  there  Is  proQt  to  be  made  and 
a  useful  service  to  be  performed  In  this  field. 

Our  first  and  second  Ideas  have  naturally 
evolved  Into  a  third  Idea  which  Is  that  you 
can  defend  capitalism  beat  by  creating  more 
capitalists.  In  order  to  explain  our  thinking 
let  us  first  take  a  long  look  backward  and 
aaka  question. 

Over  3.000  years  sgo  some  great  leaders 
and  a  great  idea  succeeded  In  spite  of  the  awe- 
some limitations  of  travel,  conununlcatlon, 
education,  lack  of  precedent  and  the  rest, 
to  build  the  supreme  power  of  Rome  snd  to 
conquer  and  occupy  the  theoi  known  world. 

To  t^ils  day  their  achievements  stacgir 
tbe  Imagination  and  people  still  say  wltb 
pride  when  they  point  to  a  road,  a  temple, 
a  c<rio8Beum  or  an  acquedtict — "That  was 
Roman." 

But  the  great  idea  of  popular  ro^emment 
was  supplanted  by  "Bread  and  Clrruaes." 
The  conquered  became  the  slaves  of  the 
conquerors,    rather   than    free   men. 

The  great  leaders  were  followed  by  suc- 
cessors, fewer  and  fewer  of  whom  were  cast 
in  the  magnificent  mold  of  the  founden^^ 
more  and  more  of  wbom  were  there  to  serve 
themselves  rather  than  their  people  and 
their  country. 

And  so.  tn  less  than  300  years  from  the  be- 
ginning. Rome  was  clearly  on  tbe  way  to  Its 
decline  and  fall. 

My   question   la— "Which   way    AmerlcaT" 

We  are  now  In  tbe  third  oentury  since 
our  great  leaders  and  their  great  Idea  began 
to  emerge. 

We  bave  beconie  the  world's  only  auper 
power. 

A  major  part  of  t^e  world's  people  today 
are  underprivileged,  uneducated,  tnsecttre, 
facing  want  and  poasible  starvation.  In  the 
Raman's  day  they  called  tbe  peripheral 
people  "Barbarians"  who  were  meant  to  be 
enslaved  or  destroyed. 

In  our  day  we  sgree  these  developing  na- 
tions and  their  people  should  be  aided.  But 
we  don't  agree  on  the  means.  Should  It  be 
"Bread  and  Circuses",  government  to  gov- 
ernment handouts — or  should  It  be  the  sys- 
tem under  which  our  country  has  reached  Its 
present  position  of  strength  and  power.  I 
speak  of  the  ayitesn  of  of^KWtunlty  and  re- 
ward— the  system  of  free  private  enterprise — 
In  short,  capitalism. 

If  we  believe  In  capitalism.  It  is  essential 
that  we  each  run  our  segment  of  the  economy 
with  success.  It  Is  also  essential — It  Is  tbe 
great  challege  of  the  days  ahead  ttiat  each  of 
us  and  our  businesses  make  capitalists  out 
of  little  people  everywhere.  Olve  them  the 
chance  to  earn  tilings  tbey  can  hold  on  to 
and  enjoy. 

Herein  lies  the  true  annret  to  Communist 
oggresalon. 
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The  other  <1»T  I  WM  ilrtenlng  to  »  T7  com- 
ni»n»tor.  one  at  the  eiUvelliig  kind.  B»  »m 
telklng  about  the  new  oommunUm  to  Rou- 
manla  »n<l  glowln*  sbout  the  feet  thM  they 
were  Intrwlucliil!  private  ownerthlp  Mid  the 
profll  moU»e.  leseening  the  control  o«  the 
ceotm  bureaucracy,  placing  more  reeponel- 
bUltr  in  the  hahde  at  the  plant  manageix, 
producing  more  oonaunier  goode.  and  In  gen- 
eral  ralalng  the  etandard  oJ  living  c<  the 
Bounmnlan  people  Untenlng  to  aU  thla^ 
•Ighed,  and  taid  to  myself.  "Buater.  we  ueed 
to  cajl  that  capltainm."  _^      ..     w. 

U  there  are  among  ue  thoe*  who  doubt 


Under  the  aponKirehlp  oT  the  United  Btatee 
economic  aid  program  and  with  the  Imple- 
mentatloo  of  very  competent  U.S.  private  en- 
terprise, the  Dominican  agriculture  U  rapidly 
dlveralfylng  Into  the  fruit  and  vegetable  Qeld. 
If  our  preeent  testa  prove  satisfactory  there  U 
a  local  market  for  one  million  crates  a  year. 
As  It  grows,  Tom  Quick's  activity  will  be  a 
great  assist  to  the  Dominican  economy  and 
the  present  acrloua  unemployment  problem 
there. 

4.  Katur&lly  we  wanted  to  place  one  of  our 
oS-ahore  banks  to  England.  We  were  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  associate  with  us  Sir  Isaac 


merclal  banktog  tor  the  "little  fellow":  two. 
Amerlcan-atyle  merchant  or  development 
banktog  here  and  abroad;  and.  three,  raising 
the  living  standards  of  the  world's  under- 
privileged people — thua  making  them  "lltUe 
oapltollsts." 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on  why  we 
believe  It  Is  preferable  for  an  American  mer- 
chant bank  to  be  domiciled  to  Washington 
as  we  are.  rather  than  to  Mew  York.  Boston. 
San  Pranclsco  or  one  of  the  other  larger 
cities. 

The  senior  representatives  of  all  the  na- 
tions recognized  by  our  Government  live  and 
work  In  Washington.  The  great  International 
pools  of  public  capital  are  domiciled  to  Wash- 
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^".  t^-'I^LrT^'TJ^m^tunltT  and  reward  Wolfson.    Britain'*    leading    merchant;    and 

r^var5^v1^";^.r£^th.^r.^  ^^,^^^^^^-^:'^^^r^:  ;S^n-:-£normo^    pool.    .    mor.    «e,lble 

ent  state  ct  the  Russian  »^°"'°"^^«f'"„~  oni  larmat  city   as  the  location.  Our  survey  capital  such  a.  pension  funds  of  labor  or- 

,ear._of  communlrt^domlnatlon^^tonote  °^,^»;^'=^",J^  S\^,  p«^„  ^,i  ^^^"on.  are  growtog  her.to_W.ah.ngton_ 


the  direction  In  which  It  has  been  evolving 
to  very  recent  year..  Or  look  at  Red  China 

and  Free  China.  

As  I  said  before,  you  can  defend  capitalism 


hsd  bank  relations.  In  the  two  yeaia  of  lU 
eilstence,  the  batU  Is  today  dotog  buatoess 
with  over  5,000  people,  and  growing  at  the 
rate  of  400  customers  per  month.  The  great 


best  by  creating  "««  "=;P^;^^-„^-,_  .,     majority  of  these  people  had  never  had  bank 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  simple  examples  oi      ^^.,^„'_    ^_„^  ,4!^,  .^  .h.  nnnortunltv  to 

what  I  mean: 

1.  This  Is  the  case  of  Hester  McSweeney. 

Heater  la  a  Bahamian  woman  S3  years  old. 

Two  years  ago  she  waa  raising  chlokena  to 

her  back  yard.  Her  capacity  was  2S0  birds. 

They  were  a  very  good  quality  chicken  and 

very  much  In  demand  to  Nassau.  Our  bank 

management  there  talked  to  her  ahout  ei- 

oandlng  her  operation.  She  w««  surprised  to 


The  world's  largest  ousfcocuer  Is  headquartered 
here.  The  worl<t«  Uiw*t  payrou  Is  donUcUed 
here.  Here  U  the  worlds  beat  souirie  of  Infor- 
mation and  staUatleaofall  kinds. 

m.j>,r..,  u.  .  Hw,-., And   whether   you   believe   Ih  a  lotor   a 

relations  bank  credit  or  the  opportunity  to  little  government  advice,  support  or  reguia- 
do  the  things  that  people  can  do  If  they  have  Hon  for  your  enterprise  you  are  BOJhgw 
access  to  ca^tal  or  credit.  have  some.  It  Is  here  that  law.  are  tom«ed 

5.  The  todustrlal  membere  of  our  corpo-  by  Congress.  »™P^f««^,"^,'>^, Jf*  ™;"""' 
rate  family,  all  of  whom  are  reprwented  here  Branch,  and  flnaUj:  adjudicated  by  the  Su- 
today.  ore  making  their  full  contribution  to     preme  Court. 


the  development  ot  the  corporate  family  idea. 
Much  of  the  American  built  agrlctdtural  and 
construction  equipment  now  dispersed 
around  the  world  contains  governors  built 


Par  all  these  reasons  we  twUeve  Washing- 
ton la  the  natural  basna  baae  for  our  Ameri- 
can merchant  bank— the  Intenuitlonal  Bank 
of  Waahtogujn.  We  beUeve  almUar  Instltu- 


r^^^r:  bank   would    be   totere..«l   to  h=  ^'^^ ^J^^^^^'^^^,":,^,^^.  uotiTtiS  "aTuvlUe.  wUl  «ir..y  oome  along 

problem.    Finally   she   buUt   up   f""^   "  a  ZjoTISrtS  S  tte^SS^'cSpi^  p«:k-  to  the  year,  ahewl  and  that  they  too  wlU 

com.  in  to  the  bank.  After  several  vlsla,  ;jhe  *  ^{^  ^^  we  ~<5^  by  Uie^-  Ond  It  make,  sense  to  bemlquarter  here, 

acqulr^l  faith  to  the  project  and  in  us.  TO-  ^^J^.^f  ^^^V'SS^  Smpany  of         As    to    challenge,    and    oPP°»"iilV~    In 


cblnee  built  by  our  Woodman  Company 
Georgia.  Our  packaging  company.  KUUok, 
on  wbOM  California  built  macblnes  are  pack- 
aged o»er  ao%  ot  the  American  froeen  fooda 
and  many  other  items.  Is  now  producing 
machines  In  Bristol,  England,  for  the  British 
and  European  market.  Kllklok  recently  re- 
ceived some  Interesting  publicity  at»out  Itt 
three  day  sales  meeting  there  where  it  re- 
Introduced  Thomas  English  Muffins  to  Eng- 
land. Naturally,  the  muffins  are  packaged  on 
-^-i^-Uthj^cftotej^Uon^Tnurt  J^f  ■^^'^«»1°- .^^ .^'.Tte^^^tl  s";;^-r~gar.^g--.^iny,W  to^-ato. 
Company  of  Uberta.  In  1948  the  late  Edward      "^J'^T    ,    »  ,      ,,,  ^^  xurkM  a  reflnerr      "peed  among  American  and  Indigenous  banks 

Bteltmius  showed  the  Uberlan  Government      ^J"  5"/^J  n^tTn  Ku:.iu   S'wer  pUni     oSeriung^ where  In  the  Pre*  World. 
bow  It  would  be  helpful  to_thelreoonomy_to      '^i^^^^'^^.^^^^^l^^lf^^t^^  ***!.   to*idea   number   twc^Amerlcan -style 


day  she  bsa  ao  acres  of  Crown  ImhA 
chicken  farm  with  a  stock  of  3.000  to  3.000 
pullets  and  imports  three-day-old  ohlcks 
from  BSlaml  at  the  rate  of  1.500  every  7  or  8 
weeks.  She  makes  her  paymenU  on  time,  has 
no  receivables,  sells  foe  cash  and  Is  turning 
away  business.  We  are  about  to  finance  an 
expansion  for  her. 

Naturally  she  sings  our  praises  and  refers 
many  good  local  customers  to  us.  Dont  Ulk 
to  her  about  being  a  communist. 


World  Trade,  all  of  us  can  see  them  aU  about 
us  every  day.  I  have  said  that  to  date  the 
oontrtbuUons  and  partlclpaUons  of  our  In- 
ternational Bank  and  Financial  General 
Corp<M-atlon  have  been  modest  Indeed.  But 
In  the  lifetime  of  Arthur  Morris,  our  founder, 
our  Idea  number  one— Banking  for  tbe  Ll&Ue 
PeUow— has  grown  from  nothing  In  1910  to 
where  It  Is  universally  accepted  In  American 
banking  today.  W«  are  certain  that  the  Idea 
can  and  wlU  \m  successfully  developed  off- 


attract  the  registration  of  ships  and  oor- 
poraUons  to  their  country.  The  IJberlan 
Government  gave  IntemaUonal  Trust  Com- 
pany s  leglslaUve  charter  making  It  In  effect 
their  maritime  and  corporaUoo  department. 
After  Stettlnlus"  death.  IntemaUonal  Bank 
of  Washington  acquired  80%  of  the  Trust 
Company.  Today  the  Uberlan  merchant  Beet 
Is  the  largest  in  the  world.  1.600  ships  with 
a  gross  o«  22  million  tons.  Liberia  does  not 
permit  any  ship  that  flies  Its  flag  to  enter 
the  ports  at  Haiphong  or  Havana.  Inter- 
natloosj  Trust  paid  to  Uberl*  Ust  year  over 
•4.5  mUUon,  more  than  10%  of  the  country's 
total  budget  and  did  not  extract  from  the 
country  an  hour  of  labor  or  an  ounce  of  raw 
material.  Many  bright  young  Ubertans  are 
trained  and  employed  In  carrying  out  the 
Trurt  Company's  bonJclng,  Insurance  and 
•hipping  activities.  The  American  people 
havs  no  warmer  friends  in  central  Africa 
than  the  Uberlan  people. 

3,  Tom  Qtack  and  his  two  sons  for  years 
have  been  sucoesaful  in  cutting  timber  in 
the  Catskllls  In  New  Tork.  We  asked  him  to 
examine  the  Umbering  prospects  in  some 
holdings  we  had  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Tom  found  a  native  species.  Almaclgo — a  very 
rapidly  growing  tree  In  abundant  supply.  It 
bad  never  been  used  in  the  Dominican  mar- 
ket. The  wood  is  almllar  to  our  baaswood  or 
yellow  poplar.  We  have  found  a  very  great 
demand  for  U  In  the  United  States  In  the 
ruralture  Industry.  IntemaUonal  Bank  sup- 
plied financing  for  the  equipment  and  work- 
ing capital.  Today  we  are  shipping  46.000 
board  feet  a  week  and  anticipating  an  ex- 
pansion shortly.  Also  we  are  exploring  the 
-    -    -■        -         ■■ — *' —    ot 


In  Spain,  a  distillation  furnace  in  Normandy, 
and  refinery  InsUUlatlons  In  Trieste,  Rotter- 
dam and  Weatemport,  Australia.  Its  licensee. 
Ishlkawajlma  In  Japan.  Is  building  boilers 
for  a  power   plant  In   Korea,   various    land 


Merchant  or  Derelopment  Banking — we  oon- 
fldently  expect  every  great  and  progre»lve 
American  bank  or  banking  group  will  have  a 
merchant  banking  BUbaldlary   or  affiliate  In 


l^una^S  fn   JaplSx-i^-mli^r^-boU^      ^  ^^  ^  ^''r '  ^^^^T  ^erl^^lS^' 
for  most  of  the  great  new  oil  tankers  that     private  enterprise  IJ^It^m-^Amerl^n^  toagl- 


are  being  built  in  Japanese  shlpyards- 

Llke  the  other  great  American  companies, 
the  future  of  our  industrial  development 
activity  abroad  wlU  be  limited  by  the  fact 
that  unless  mass  purchasing  power  is  cre- 
ated. Industrial  development  wUl  not  stx- 
ceed.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  basic  con- 
cept— there  must  be  maw  credit  If  there  Is 
to  be  mass  purchasing  power.  I  said  this 
is  the  Job  that  our  off-shore  banks  are  ad- 
dressing themaelvee  to  and.  we  hope,  befcM^ 
too  long,  we  will  be  Joined  by  many  ot  the 
existing  Indigenous  banking  Institutions 
that  have  not  yet  accepted  the  Idea. 

«.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  about  Beirut— 
the  cross-roads  of  the  BCiddle  Bast.  Last  Oc- 
tober with  some  fine  local  partnen  we 
formed  a  bank,  the  only  one  of  N  Beirut 
banks  Jointly  owned  by  local  Interests  and 
Americans. 

Tbe  day  we  sent  out  1.600  InvlUUons  to 
a  party  [M^oeding  the  ribbon  cutting,  all  the 
banks  m  the  country  closed.  Nervous  friends 
told  us  we  should  delay  the  opening.  We  said. 
"Why?  You  cant  have  a  run  on  a  new  bank." 

So  we  went  ahead.  The  President  o*  l^ba- 
noo  was  very  grateful  for  this  show  o*  oon- 
fldence  In  their  eoonomy.  He  sent  the  nime 
Minister  to  cut  the  ribbon,  I  was  offered  m 
Job — In  a  harem— «s  a  consultant. 

And  %hi6  hank  Is  oft  to  a  very  good  start 


uaUons  and  skills  wUl  make  an  increasingly 
important  contribution  to  the  economic  ad- 
vancement of  the  developing  naUons. 

And  flnaUy,  idea  number  three — Raising 
the  Uvlng  Standard  ot  the  World'i  Under- 
privileged People— I  can  only  state  my  belief 
th»t  the  suTTlTal  of  our  American  Way  of 
Life  WlU  depend  on  the  progress  we  make 
In  getting  this  Job  done.  True,  this  Is  a  very 
long-runge  problem.  But,  If  I  wire  a  young 
man  today.  I  would  keep  my  eyes  steadfastly 
fixed  on  that  horlaon;  for.  as  I  said,  this  Is  a 
Job  that  we  must  do  to  Insure  our  survival. 

Thank  you  all  again  for  your  presence  here 
today  and  your  generosity. 


CoutitatioiuJ  CottTealioB 


^ibUlty  Of  indigenous  oonstructlon  ot  pioneering  «"^^  "^*  '"''  merchant 
packing  crate,  for  fruit  and  vegetables  m  ws  banking  in  «»«  »«y/l«;  fl!!._«,..  «„m 
Sw  whuai  the  Almaclgo  wood  mi^t  be  Ideal.        Bo  macti  foe  the  tHree  Idea^-one,  oom- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WBST   VIKCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  May  Z4.  1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remark*  In  the  RKOOtD,  I  in- 
clude last  we^'»  public  service  trfevl- 
Blon  and  radio  newscaAt.  "llie  Kee  Be- 


l>ort."  Tbe  subject  discussed  Is  the  possi- 
ble constitutional  convention. 
The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  tbe  Kee 
Report. 

One  of  the  most  tmusual  political  move- 
ments In  the  history  of  our  country  is  now 
going  on  almost  tinnotlced  by  the  general 
public. 

This  Is  a  movement  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  Consti- 
tution, of  course,  has  been  amended  many 
times  since  Its  adoption.  But  what  makes 
this  current  attempt  so  novel  is  that  the 
proponents  of  change  wish  to  change  the 
nation's  organic  law  by  a  process  which  Is 
completely  legal  but  which  hss  never  been 
uaed  before. 

The  usual  way  Is  for  Congress,  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Hoiises.  to  propose  Con- 
itltutlonal  changes  to  the  states.  If  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  approve,  then  the 
amendment  becomes  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  is  another  way,  however,  author- 
ised by  the  OonsUtution  Itself.  This  is  the 
convening  of  a  national  convention  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  amendment.  If  requested  by 
two-thirds  of  the  states. 

At  this  Ume  Sa  state  legislatures  have 
formally  petitioned  Congress  to  call  such  a 
Constitutional  convention.  Just  two  short  of 
the  number  needed.  Some  newspapers  pre- 
dicted that  the  34th  petition  will  reach  Con- 
gress before  this  Session  ends  while  others 
■ay  that  the  movement  has  reacbed  Its  peak. 

If  you  are  wondering  how  this  movement 
got  started,  the  explanation  is  simple.  Some 
time  back,  the  Supreme  Court  Issued  its  fa- 
mous ruling  which  has  come  to  be  known 
sfl  the  one-man  one-vote  doctrine.  In  effect, 
tbe  Court  said  that  the  members  of  state 
legislatures  should  be  elected  by  majcttlty 
vote.  But  in  many  states,  towns  and  cities 
have  equal  voting  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature regardless  of  population.  The  members 
of  such  legislatures  have  now  quleUy  pe- 
titioned Congress  for  a  convention  In  order 
to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling. 

Many  men  In  public  life  are  seriously  dis- 
turbed over  the  proepecU  that  Congress  may 
be  compelled  to  call  a  Constitutional  con- 
vention. They  pomt  out  that  if  It  convenes, 
there  Is  no  way  to  stop  a  movement  for  a 
general  overhaul  of  the  ConstltuUon.  They 
fear  that  sessions  may  run  on  and  on  while 
■pedal  groups  lobby  for  their  pet  amendment 
projects. 

A  Constitutional  convention  might  have 
an  upsetting  effect  for  a  time  upon  normal 
political  life.  Uy  own  view  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  weathered  a  multitude  of 
poUUcal  storms  over  the  yean  and  they 
oould  take  one  more  storm  In  stride. 

However,  this  movement  has  served  to 
bring  out  once  again  both  the  stability  and 
the  flexlbUlty  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  original  document  eras 
drawn  up  by  some  of  the  most  far-reaching 
men  In  history.  But  the  Founding  Fathers 
knew  that  what  they  did  was  not  perfect  so 
they  outlined  the  means  by  which  the  Con- 
stitution may  be  changed  whenever  the 
American  people  want  It  changed. 

llierc  are  now  33  amendments  to  the 
original  Constitution,  including  tbe  original 
10  known  ss  the  BUI  of  Bights.  The  other 
aroendments  are  now  universally  accepted 
by  the  public  and  there  Is  no  current  demand 
for  change. 

But  the  right  to  change  the  Constitution 
Is  itlll  a  sacred  right.  Tbe  American  people 
voted  prohibition  into  the  organic  law  and 
then  took  It  out  when  they  felt  that  it  was 
not  working. 

Tbe  Constitution  Is  stlU  the  property  of 
the  people.  Tbe  ConstltuUon  will  remain  Ok* 
property  of  the  people. 


Stewart  Air  Force  Base  Places  Tooths 
ThroBfffc  YoDth  Corps  Plan 


E3ETENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneadav.  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  that 
our  rate  of  youth  unemployment  has 
been  running  steadily  three  times  the 
overall  jobless  rate  and  that  Juvenile 
crime  Is  rising  at  a  rapid  pace  are  cruel 
paradoxes  in  this  land  of  prosperity. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  hear  often  enough 
of  the  efforts  to  right  these  wrongs  In 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country.  A  major  campaign  In  the 
Btniggle  to  salvage  our  disadvantaged 
yoimg  people  Is  being  waged  by  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Newburgh.  N.Y. 
Evening  News,  describes  how  several 
young  men  in  that  town  are  benefiting 
from  their  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
civilian  jobs  at  Stewart  Air  Force  Base. 

While  working  28  hours  a  week  and 
learning  valuable  job  skills  in  the  base's 
automotive  mechanics  garage,  paint 
shop,  and  sewage  and  water  treatment 
plant,  they  are  also  brushing  up  on  their 
basic  education  and  receiving  job  coun- 
seling from  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment Service  as  part  of  their  Youth 
Corps  experience. 

I  think  facts  like  these  cannot  be  over- 
looked, for  their  value  to  several  young 
lives  Is  beyond  all  price.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  this  news  article  Into 
the  Record  as  testimony  to  this  Nation's 
efforts  to  help  our  youth  l>ecome  produc- 
tive citizens.  The  article  from  the  Eve- 
ning News  of  Newburgh  follows: 
Btswast    Am    PoKCi    Bask    Placxs    Tooths 

TRSOtTGH    TOUTH    COSPB    PLAK 

tn  cooperation  with  Newburgh's  Commu- 
nity Action  Committee.  Stewart  Air  Force 
Base  is  now  placing  Newburgh  youths  in 
various  civilian  Job  claseiacaUons  at  the  base 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Tbe  Newburgh  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee administers  federal  economic  oppor- 
tunity funds  In  the  city  and  among  the  pro- 
grams currently  In  progress  are  Headstart  for 
pre-school  youngsters  and  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps. 

Under  the  Touth  Corps,  job  training  ts 
available  to  youths  still  In  school  and  those 
who  have  discontinued  their  education. 

Touth  Corps  Jobs— which  are  not  fuU- 
tlme  and  do  not  replace  a  full-time  post — are 
being  provided  in  Newburgh  government 
offices,  through  the  Board  of  Education  and 
through  non-profit  agencies  In  the  olty. 
Since  January  tbe  CtvlUan  Personnel  Office 
at  Stewart  Air  Force  Base  has  been  partici- 
pating. 

Three  youths  are  currently  working  and 
there  are  openings  for  seven  others.  The  poets 
filled  are  in  the  paint  shop,  the  automative 
mechanics  garage  and  the  sewage  and  water 
treatment  plant. 

Opportunities  for  placement  are  available 
in  the  electricians  shop,  the  carpenter  shop, 
the  sheet  metal  chop,  air  conditioning  and 
in  plumbing  and  heating. 

Opportunities  for  clertc&l  employment  are 
also  available  for  Touth  Corps  workers  on  a 
base- wide  scale. 

Members  of  the  Touth  Corps  work  38  hotirs 
a  week  and  have  four  additional  hours  In 


reading  and  mathematics  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  encouraged  to  take  additional 
education  courses  and  receive  counseling 
from  tbe  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  and  tbe 
New  Tork  State  Employment  Service. 

"It's  a  four  pronged  attack."  WlUlam 
Thomas.  Touth  Corps  director,  said.  "Job 
training,  instruction  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics, school  training  relative  to  the  Job  in 
question  and  counseling." 

Martin  MltcbetU.  18.  of  Newburgh.  who  Is 
m  the  automotive  mechanics  department  at 
the  base  is  taking  advantage  of  all  four 
phases.  In  addition  to  hli  practical  experi- 
ence, he  Is  taking  adiolt  education  courses 
In  tbe  evening  automotive  mechanics  at 
Newburgh  Free  Academy. 

The  Touth  Corps  program  ts  budgeted  for 
30  out-of-school  youths  and  at  preeent  14 
are  participating  in  the  program.  The  Touth 
Corps  does  Its  own  recruiting  as  well  as  ac- 
cept recommendations  from  the  State  EHvl- 
alon  of  Employment,  the  Newburgh  school 
system,  and  various  Newburgh  agencies. 

Participants  in  the  program  are  currently 
paid  $1.36  for  time  worked. 


Coafrcss  ShooM  Gvadact  Pablk  Basiacss 
iaPabUc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUVOKMIA 

IN  TBE  BODSK  OF  BEPBSSENTATIVX8 
Tuesiay.  Mav  23,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Call/ornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  CongresslonaJ  Quarterly's  re- 
cent findings  regarding  the  high  per- 
centage of  secret  committee  meetings  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate  wax.  I  think, 
surprising  to  all  of  us.  The  realization, 
that  45  percent  of  congressional  meet- 
ings In  the  first  quarter  of  1967  were 
closed  to  the  public  is  enlightening  and 
should  tie  closely  examined  in  light  of 
our  democratic  tradition. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  the 
major  newEpv>er  of  my  home  district, 
wrote  on  Sunday,  April  30,  19C7,  of  this 
report  and  wisely  questioned  the  need 
for  such  secrecy.  Pew  committees  are 
blameless — only  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  the  Rouse  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  and  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  held 
no  secret  meetings  in  this  time  period. 
Yet  few  committees  have  the  necessity  to 
meet  In  private.  The  Mercury  pleads  for 
public  rebuke  to  the  Congress.  Their  ed- 
itorial takes  that  necessary  first  step  in 
Informing  both  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  frequency  of  closed  meet- 
ings. I  therefore  include  this  editorial. 
"Congress  Should  Conduct  Public  Busi- 
ness in  PubUc."  In  the  Ricoss : 

OOMCftSaS   SHOtTLO   CONDUCT   PlTBLtC    BUHJIKaS 
IN    PUXUC 

Cf>ngre8aion&l  oommltteei  during  tbe  tint 
quarter  of  1097  ooDtlnued  to  condnct  tbe 
publlc'i  buaiueea  In  secret  Dearly  bali  of  tbe 
time.  This  Is  botb  ebocklng  &nd  abameful. 

According  to  CoBgreaelonal  Quarterly,  a 
private  reaeozch  mad  reporting  organisation 
tbat  keep*  track  of  tucb  tblngs.  commltteee 
of  tbe  Senate  and  Houae  or  Repreaentatlvea 
held  sad  out  of  861  meetuiga  beblnd  eloeed 
doora  during  tbe  flrat  three  laonthi  of  this 
year. 
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in  other  wonto,  the  public  wm  bmrred 
from  »«»•  to  the  men  actmg  In  their  name 
4S  per  cent  of  the  time.  The  p«rcent»«e  U 
fmx  »o  high,  hut  there  U  Uttle  chance  that 
It  will  decline  untu  an  arauead  public  <J»- 
mandA  rofonn.  

CongTeeamen  enjoy  their  prlTllegea,  and 
tbej  do  not  glre  them  up  eaaUy  or  gladly. 
They   will   not  be  itnpped   away  eaaUy   or 

However,  there  U  ample  cauee  to  beUe»e 
that  a  great  many  of  the  eecret  meetlnp 
are  unJusUfled  on  any  reasonable  grounds. 
It  la  underitandable  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Serrlcee  Committee  for  example,  should  hold 
BS  per  cent  of  IW  meeunga  In  secret;  the 
Houae  Armed  Serrlcee  Commiltee'a  secrecy 
percentage  U  76.  Theee  commltteee  deal  In 
InlormaUon  which.  If  It  were  to  (aU  Into  un- 
friendly banda.  coruld  Jeopardlae  the  national 

But  what  Justification  Is  there  for  the  fact 
that  House  ApproprlaUona  Committee  held 
aU  of  Its  estimated  1*4  meeimgs  In  secret? 
The  Appropriations  Committee,  which  hands 
out  the  taipeyera'  money,  traditionally  does 
not  even  list  Its  meetings  In  the  DaUy  Digest 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

And  what  JustlficaUon  can  there  be  for 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  hold  73 
per  cent  of  Its  meetings  behind  cloaed  doors, 
or  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  half  11» 
roeeUngs  In  secret?  These  committees  can- 
not be  said  to  deal  regularly  with  notional 
security  matters. 

Of  aU  the  eommlttsea  of  Congress,  stand- 
ing and  select,  only  three  held  no  secret  meet- 
ings during  the  Qrst  quarter  of  l»e7.  Theee 
included  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia 
committee,  the  House  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy and  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

Take  It  all  In  all,  Congrese  oonUnues  to 
write  a  record  of  secret  government  that  la 
shocking  and  shameful.  Congress  should  be 
compelled  to  conduct  more  of  the  pubUc's 
business  In  public. 

This  will  never  be  done,  however,  until  the 
pubUc  demands  It.  The  responslbUlty  for  this 
rests  right  here  at  home.  In  thU  regard,  the 
people  wUl  get  precisely  the  sort  of  govern- 
ment they  deserve.  If  the  people  are  apa- 
tbeac.  Congress  will  be  deUghted  to  con- 
tinue doln^  bualnees  as  usual. 

If  the  people  want  to  know  what  Congress 
U  doing— and  why,  they  have  only  to  ask. 
But  th*  people  most  take  the  InltUtlve. 


TnAof  Siaapt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


in  THB  HOOSB  OF  B«PB«SEHTATIVE3 

Wednetdaw.  *fo»  H.  1»W 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  light  of 
the  Interest  of  the  Congress  In  consumer 
affairs.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  collea«ues  the  dividends  that 
can  be  obtained  when  a  dedicated  group 
ot  women  organlxe  their  eflorU  and  ef- 
fectively pool  their  resources  in  the  col- 
lection of  trading  stamps.  The  net  result 
is  tile  building  of  a  clubhouse  for  the 
State  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  on  the 
Douglass  campus  of  Rutgers  University 
In  New  Brunswick.  N  J. 

In  addition,  recognition  Is  being  ac- 
corded to  tbe  women  of  my  State.  Miss 
Oeralding  V.  Brown,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  will  receive  the  Trading  Stamp  In- 


stitute's seventh  annual  achievement 
award  TWs  Is  the  first  time  a  woman 
iias  been  the  recipient  of  this  distin- 
guished award. 

I  Include  herewith  the  reporting  of 
this  honor  and  recognition: 
IProm  the  Clifton  HWald-News,  Pasaalc,  N  J.. 

Mar.  37.  10S71 
CtoB     TaAomo     Stamps     Btntr— FmoATn) 

WoHKM    Orr    ACMIZVaMXNT   AWAkD 

Miss  Oeraldlne  V.  Brown,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Women  s 
CTube.  a-lU  recelve-the  Trading  Stamp  Insti- 
tutes seventh  annual  Achievement  Award  at 
an  evening  banquet  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  In  New  York  City,  April  18. 

Irving  M.  Aiclrod.  InsUtute  president,  said 
Miss  Brown— the  first  women  ever  to  receive 
a  TSIA  Achievement  Award— would  be  the 
initial  recipient  of  the  TSIA's  "American 
Homemakers  Achievement  Award." 

Miss  Brown  will  accept  the  award  on  behalf 
of  the  *5.000  memberi  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  for  constructing  a  State 
Headquarters  on  Douglass  campus  of  Rutgers 
University  In  New  Brunswick,  mainly  through 
the  saving  and  redemption  of  trading  stamps. 
The  award  to  the  State  FederaUon  Is  being 
made  "tor  Its  exemplary  use  of  Uadlng  stamps 
in  a  unique  and  Imaginatively  constructive 

manner."  „  

Mr  Axelrod  also  will  present  Miss  Brown 
with  one  mllUon  stamps  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  Industry  In  appreciation  of  the  task 
the  SUte  PederaUon  has  accomplUhed.  They 
wUl  be  used  to  help  furnish  the  new  building. 
The  handsome  »125.000  State  Clubhouse- 
situated  on  a  beautiful  two  acre  tract  ot  land 
leased  from  Butgeni  Cnlveralty— Is  a  blendof 
contemporary  and  period  architecture.  The 
esterlor  of  the  one  story  clubhouse  Is  red 
brick  with  a  tapered  blue-black  root.  There 
la  an  Interesting  use  of  Iron  grUle  work 
around  the  entrrance  and  main  windows. 

There  are  su  suable  and  airy  public  rooms 
within  the  building— ranging  from  an  assem- 
bly hall  seating  150  persons  to  a  fully 
equipped  kitchen.  The  additional  rooms  In- 
elude  a  large  foyer,  secretarial  rooma.  work 
room,  an  overnight  gueit  room  and  an  execu- 
tive office. 

Much  of  the  furnishing  Is  yet  to  be  done, 
although  some  ot  the  rooms  have  been  largely 
furnished  through  Individual  or  club  sup- 
port of  memorlala  to  past  Federation  presi- 
dents. 

The  drive  to  collect  stamps  and  funds  for 
the  building  was  begun  in  the  fall  ot  IBM 
when  each  State  Federation  member  was 
aaked  to  give  either  a  book  of  stamps  or  a 
amaU  cash  donation.  Oroimd  was  broken  on 
Sept.  18.  1B8S.  and  the  buUdlng  officially  was 
dedicated  May  1,  IMS. 

Miss  Brown  and  her  immediate  offioera  wUl 
tie  honored  at  a  reception  and  a  banquet  In 
the  StarUght  Boot  of  the  Waldorf  AstorU 
at  which  leadere  of  trading  stamp  ftrms 
uound  the  nation  and  world  wlU  be  present. 


Nkw   JsasxT   FanaaaTioK  or  WoiKw'B  Cl.tJ» 
PaisroaivT  To  RK^nva  Tiabiho  arassF  Iw- 
rmxTTS  SkvkKTH  AcjnsvDsa^r  AwaiD 
Miss  Oereldlne  V.  Brown.  President  of  the 
New    Jersey    SUte    Federation    of    Women's 
Clubs    wlU  receive   the  Trading  Stamp  In- 
stitute's seventh  annual  Achievement  Award 
at  an  evening  banquet  at  the  Waldorf  Airtorla 
Hotel  In  New  York  City  on  April  18th.  TSIA 
President     Irving     M.     Aielrod     said     Miss 
Brown— the   Bret  woman   ever  to  receive  a 
TBIA    Achievement    Award- would    be    the 
Initial    recipient   of    the    TSIA's  ^American 
Hccnemaker's  Achievement  Award". 

According  to  Mr.  Aielrod.  Miss  Brown  will 
accept  the  coveted  award  on  behalf  of  the 
46  000  members  of  the  Hew  Jersey  State  Ped- 
eraUon for  conetrucung  a  State  Headquartera 
on  the  Rutgers  Dniverelty  Campus  In  New 
Brunswick,  Hew  Jersey,  mainly  through  the 
saving  and  redempuon  at  trading  stamps. 


The  TSIA  President,  who  is  also  bead  ot  the 
Bl«  Bonus  Stamp  Company  ot  Houston. 
Texas  said  the  high  award  was  being  given 
Miss  Brown  on  behalf  ot  the  State  Federation 
"foe  their  exemplary  use  of  trading  stamps 
In  a  unique  and  Imaginatively  constructive 
manner.'  Mr.  Aielrod  will  present  Miss 
Brown  with  one  million  stamps  on  behalf  of 
the  enUre  Industry  for  their  appreciation  ot 
the  task  the  Slate  Federation  has  accom- 
plished 

The  Trading  Stamp  Institute  of  America 
Is  a  trade  association  compoeed  of  the  ma- 
jority ot  the  leading  trading  stamp  com- 
panies operating  In  thU  country.  Canada, 
England  and  Japan. 

Miss  Brown,  upon  being  Informed  of  the 
Awartl.  said:  "The  Federation  la  very  proud 
and  pleased  to  receive  this  Award.  We  feel 
honored  that  we  are  the  first  women's  orga- 
nization to  be  cited  for  such  an  accomplUh- 
ment  made  possible  through  the  medium  ot 
trading  stamps." 

The  handsome  tUS.OOO  State  Clubhouse- 
situated  on  a  beautiful  two  acre  tract  of  land 
leased  from  Butgere  nnlverelty — U  an  In- 
trigtilng  blend  of  contemporary  and  period 
architecture.  The  exterior  of  the  one  story 
Clubhouse  Is  red  brick  with  a  tapered  blue- 
black  root.  There  Is  an  Interesting  use  ot 
Iron  grille  work  around  the  entrance  and 
main  windows. 

There  are  sli  sizable  and  airy  public  rooms 
within  the  buUdlng— ranging  from  an  assem- 
bly hall  seating  150  persons  to  a  fully 
equipped  kitchen.  The  additional  rtwma  In- 
clude a  larger  foyer  secretarial  rooms,  work 
room,  an  overnight  guest  room  and  an  execu- 
tive ofllce.  Much  of  the  tumUhlng  la  yet  to 
be  done,  although  some  of  the  rooma  have 
been  largely  furnished  through  Individual  or 
club  support  ot  memorials  to  past  Federa- 
tion Presidents.  Miss  Brown  adds:  "We  have 
hopes  ot  providing  needed  Items  of  furniture 
or  furnishings  with  the  one  million  stamps 
the  TSIA  Is  giving  us." 

The  drive  to  collect  stamps  and  funds  for 
the  Imposing  edifice  was  begtm  In  the  Fall  ot 
1W4  when  each  Stat*  Federation  member 
was  aaked  to  give  either  a  book  ot  stamps 
or  a  small  cash  donation.  Ground  was  broken 
on  September  IB.  1065.  and  the  building  was 
officially  dedicated  on  May  I.  1986.  The  actual 
drive  for  stamps  and  funds  lasted  well  Into 
i«es. 

Mr.  Aielrod  said:  "I  speak  for  the  entire 
membership  at  the  trading  stamp  Industry 
when  I  say  we  are  humbly  grateful  to  the 
able  to  honor  Miss  Brown  and  the  46.000  fins 
New  Jersey  ladles  In  her  State  Federation. 
Their  magnificent  state  Clubhouse  and 
Headquartera  will  stand  as  a  permanent 
monument — not  only  to  their  diligence  and 
purpose— but  to  their  collective  and  Indi- 
vidual abluty  to  make  this  world  a  more 
constructive  and  happy  place  In  which  to 
live.  We  are  delighted  that  trading  stamps 
helped  them  realise  their  dream  ot  a  new 
and  efficient  State  Headquarters  building." 

Miss  Brown  and  her  Immediate  offlcere  will 
be  honored  at  a  reception  and  a  banquet  In 
the  Starlight  Roof  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  at 
which  leaden  ot  tredlng  stamp  firms  around 
the  nation  and  world  will  be  present. 
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Kioia  Focosu  Altealiaa  oa  PKfkt  of 
iBdepcBjeot  Oil  iDdatbr 

fcCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or  KAHSAS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 
Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  has  once  again  been  con- 


ducting hearings  In  Wafihlngton  this 
week  on  the  mandatory  oil  Import  pro- 
gram. These  hearings  will  be  concluded 
today. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  In  1961.  I 
have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  the  independ- 
ent oil  industry.  The  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program  has  failed  to  provide  mean- 
Ingtul  relief  to  this  Industry.  In  Kansas, 
we  have  witnessed  a  decline  in  oil  ex- 
ploration: and  the  daily  average  rig 
count  Is  down  from  169  In  1956  to  little 
more  than  40  this  year. 

Of  great  concern  to^  all  Americans — 
at  least  It  should  be — Is  a  steady  decline 
In  crude  oil  reserves.  These  reserves,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kansas  State  Geological 
Survey,  have  dropped  from  862.4  million 
barrels  in  Kansas  In  1962  to  751.6  million 
barrels  In  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  basis  for  our 
oil  Import  program  Is  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Today,  Amer- 
ican military  men  are  defending  that 
security  In  far-off  Southeast  Asia.  War 
clouds  are  boiling  over  the  Middle  East, 
the  locale  of  many  of  the  world's  great 
oilfields.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  our  do- 
mestic oil  Industry  go  down  the  drain. 
£tther  the  administration  must  respond 
to  the  reasonable  requests  of  Independent 
producers  as  submitted  In  testimony  this 
week,  or  the  Congress  must  initiate  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  mandatory 
oil  import  program  and  the  domestic  oil 
industry. 

Dnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RrcoRD.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  Kansas  Independent  OH  L 
Gas  Association,  which  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Knightly,  WichlU,  Kans.. 
president,  during  the  general  hearings  at 
the  Department  of  Interior  In  Washing* 
ton.  DC.  on  May  23,  1967.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

The  KAJoaas  Independeat  OU  &  Ou  Asbo- 
cl&Uon  repreMiito  more  tbui  i.aoo  Independ- 
ent producen  of  crude  oil  &nd  natural  ^u 
and  persona  and  flnns  with  afflUaud  inter- 
esta.  It  la  a  purely  Independent  producer 
aatoclatlon. 

Aa  such..  EIOOA  tiaa  a  Justified  Interest  on 
behali  of  Its  memberablp  In  the  mandatory 
oU  Import  program  and  Ita  administration. 
Since  Ita  Inception  In  1969.  the  program  bos 
In  the  main  tMen  reeponslble  for  a  certain 
degTM  of  aubUlty  in  the  producing  legment 
of  the  domestic  Induatry.  Nevertheless,  dur- 
ing the  tenure  of  the  prognun  there  have 
be«n  mounting  signs  that  all  Is  n<x  well  with 
this  defenae-WtAl  Industry.  The  chief  of  th«e 
signs  baa  been  the  decline  In  explortaory  ac- 
tivity In  the  on-ahore  United  States.  RegBxd- 
lees  of  how  much  credit  one  wlabee  to  give 
to  the  produoUon,  transportation,  refining  cr 
marketing  Mcments  of  th«  petroleum  Indus- 
try, it  is  an  absolute  oertalnty  that  the  whole 
bualnesa  starts  with  the  drilling  of  an  ex- 
ploratory well.  If  tluit  event  does  not  occur, 
the  rest  of  the  Industry  c&nnot  exist.  So  It  U 
to  this  phase  of  the  Industry  and  all  of  Its 
ramifications  that  we  direct  our  remarks  Ln 
this  portlOD  of  our  submlttAl. 

We  do  not  wish  to  waste  the  Department's 
time  by  going  Into  the  statutory  ba&ls  for  the 
Import  program.  It  la  national  securKy  and 
that  alone.  On  that  point,  the  Intent  ot 
Ckjogreea  Is  clear  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  been  reminded  of  that  fact  aooree 
of  thousands  of  times.  Yet  In  terms  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  program,  that  la.  to 
Insure  a  vigorous  and  healthy  domeattc  pro- 
ducing Industry,  the  program  exhibits  grow- 
ing signs  of  faUure.  It  Is  dUHcult  f or  ua  to 
believe  that  this  la  happening.  The  certified 


national  security  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram are  well  defined  aijd  in  1M7  should  be 
a  matter  of  paramount  concern  to  aU  ap- 
pointed and  elected  offlclals  in  Washington: 
but  not  even  the  Depnrtment  of  Defense  ap- 
pears to  exhibit  much  intereet.  The  growing 
dependence  of  this  oountry  upon  foreign 
sources  ot  crude  oil  is  most  responsible  for 
a   growing   oil-security   gap   in   this   nation. 

Any  person  who  visited  the  sea-coasts  of 
America  during  World  War  11  can  vividly 
recall  beaches  awash  With  crude  oil  from 
tankers  sent  to  the  bottom  by  the  well 
aimed  shots  of  Axis  navlee.  How  secure, 
therefore,  are  these  sources  of  petroleum 
upon  which  we  now  find  ourselves  so  de- 
pendent for  our  daUy  energy  requirements? 
Furthermore,  will  military  operations  now  in 
progress  In  the  Middle  East  bar  Khlpments 
of  petroleum  from  that  area?  When  and 
for  how  long?  For  that  matter,  how  secure 
Is  the  production  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  The 
Russians  today  have  more  pig  boau  In  tba 
sea  than  the  combined  total  of  all  of  our 
enemies  in  all  previous  wars.  Moreover,  these 
modem  underseos  marauders  &re  individ- 
ually far  more  sophisticated  and  dangerous 
than  earlier  U-boats.  Yet  your  Department 
insists  upon  including  Oulf  production  in 
Its  dally  totals  for  DlstrtcU  I-IV.  the  same 
aa  If  It  were  located  In  the  heart  of  Kan- 
aaa.  And  how  about  burgeoning  Canadian 
production  which  now  intrudes  in  mount- 
ing quantities  Into  the  upper  middle-west? 
Would  this  prairie  province  crude  be  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  when  sblpmenta 
to  maritime  provinces  are  interdicted  by 
torpedoes? 

Failure  of  the  Import  program  has  had  a 
significant  impact  upon  the  level  of  reserve 
producing  capacity  in  the  continental  United 
States.  (Pleaae  exclude  off-shore  Loulst&na 
for  the  reasons  stated.)  In  this  regard  Kan- 
sas la  more  qualified  to  speak  than  any  other 
market  demand  prorating  state.  For  all  of 
lOM  and  the  early  months  of  1067.  our  Cor- 
poration Commi salon  set  the  state's  dally 
allowable  at  300.000  barrels.  During  that 
period  dally  production  failed  to  meet  the 
established  allowable.  As  demand  increased 
during  the  period  purchaser  nominations 
held  at  a  firm  level  or  Increased,  yet  llberal- 
ls:ed  allowables  failed  to  boost  production. 
Plnally.  this  Spring  the  Commission  realis- 
tically reduced  the  allowable  to  290,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  Production  did  not  meet  this 
fig\ire.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
Kansas  no  longer  has  any  reserve  shut-in 
capacity:  and  Kansas  is  one  of  the  great 
historical  producing  states  of  the  mid-oontl- 
nent  area.  Self  serving  statements  of  inter- 
national oil  companies,  which  are  more  in- 
terested In  their  own  greedy  Importation  mo- 
tives than  the  national  security,  would  lull 
the  general  public  and  the  administration 
Into  a  false  sense  of  security.  They  claini  vast 
producible  reserves,  much  In  excess  of  cur- 
rent demand.  But  where  do  they  exist?  In 
Louisiana  and  Texas  perhaps;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  question  this.  There  is  an 
Irreconcilable  disparity  between  National 
Petroleum  Council  and  Independent  Petrol- 
eum Association  of  America  figures.  The 
former  gives  the  country  4.800.000  barrels 
per  day.  and  the  latter  2,S00,000  barrels  per 
day.  Both  cannot  possibly  be  right  and  we 
submit  that  both  are  much  on  the  high  side. 

Crude  oil  reserves  In  our  state  have  de- 
cline as  follows  :■ 

IMlUlons  of  barrelsl 

19«2 662.4 

1963 841.  3 

1964 796.  fi 

198a 761.  8 

Preliminary  figures  for  1906,  not  yet  pub- 
Uahed,  predict  a  almllar  decline  for  last  year. 

The  final  answer  lies  In  the  dally  average 
rig  count  which  In  the  State  of  F^nft  U 
down  from  169  In  1966  to  Uttle  more  than 
40  ■  this  year.  Tills  depreaalon  In  the  drilling 

Footnotes  at  end  of  ^leech. 


Industry  has  resulted  In  a  major  exodus  of 
the  great  reservoir  of  highly  skilled  workers 
Into  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Please  note  that  there  remain  many  at- 
tractive geological  areas  of  the  state  that 
remain  essentially  unexplored.  There  is  an 
old  expression  In  the  oil  patch  to  the  effect 
that  youn  can't  find  oil  if  you  don't  drill 
wells.  Figures  from  moet  other  producing 
areas  will  reflect  a  similar  decline. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  first  yesterday  made  a  well  reasoned 
plea  that  you  not  dismantle  this  important 
program.  We  subscribe  to  thLBt  statement  in 
all  of  Its  particulars.  Its  substance  has  a 
credibUlty  that  you  cannot  question.  It* 
urgency  is  not  to  be  denied.  Accordingly, 
we  urge  a  strengthening  of  the  Import  pro- 
gram. Tour  own  energy  symposium  this 
Spring  clearly  demonstrated  that  all  other 
alternate  sources  of  energy  are  going  to  be 
supplemental  to  crude  oil  and  Its  companion, 
natxiral  gas.  for  the  next  two  decades  at 
least.  Nor  should  you  permit  poorly  rea- 
soned arguments  about  the  well-being  of 
consumers  or  of  other  areas  erf  the  world 
Influence  your  good  Judgment.  Will  today's 
cheap  sources  of  foreign  crude  be  available 
to  the  American  public  at  today's  prices  when 
our  country  Is  hopelessly  dependent  upon 
such  remote  sources. 

The  decisions  you  make  are  the  spawn  of 
a  high  risk  game  In  which  we  all  have  a 
stake.  Blandishments  of  major  oompanles 
should  be  closely  scruUnUsed  for  Improper 
motives.  The  high  purpose  of  this  program 
should  be  kept  foremost  In  your  mind.  Tou 
are  Unkerlng  with  national  security.  Paren- 
thetically, no  one  in  government,  most  es- 
pecially, the  Department  of  Defense,  has  told 
the  American  public  what  reaerve  producing 
capacity  is  neeeosary  to  insure  the  defense 
of  the  nation  tn  time  of  emergency.  Should 
not  this  be  done? 

For  aU  of  these  reasons,  of  late  we  have 
been  urging  the  Congress  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation into  the  many  complex  factors 
that  comprise  this  problem. 

We  are  hopeful  tba,t  patriotic  members 
of  the  Congress  will  insist  that  this  be  done. 
U  a  thorough  and  Impartial  Investigation  Is 
conducted  we  are  certain  that  theee  findings, 
among  others.  wlU  be  made: 

(1)  In  today's  world,  a  healthy  domestic 
producing  Industry  Is  at  least  as  Unportant 
as  It  was  m  1959. 

(2)  The  required  degree  of  health  Is  not 
present  In  the  Industry  In  1967.  (The  Chase 
Manhattan  group  represents  only  a  part  of 
the  Industry ) . 

(3)  The  mandatory  oil  Import  program 
shows  signs  of  being  manipulated  for  pur- 
poses not  related  to  national  security. 

(4)  Certified  requirements  of  this  IndvtstrT 
for  peace  and  war  demand  a  vaatly  aeeeler- 
ated  drilling  program.. 

(5)  Current  economic  Incentives  for  ex- 
ploratory activity  are  inadequate  to  insure 
necessary  wlldcatUng. 

(6)  B<any  attractive  unexplored  areas  re- 
main in  the  United  States.  Increased  industry 
efficiency  and  technology  coupled  with  proper 
incentives  will  cause  their  development. 

(7)  The  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
make  proviElon  within  the  framework  of  the 
program  to  spread  Its  benefits  to  the  pro- 
ducing segment  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

In  re^Kmee  to  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  KIOGA  has  prepared 
an  Incentive  plan  that  we  now  urge  upon 
you,  We  suggest  that  thu  plan  has  many  de- 
sirable features  that  will  eolve  the  problenu 
about  which  we  have  spoken  today.  Tb« 
figures  upon  which  it  la  baaed  may  be  veri- 
fied and  the  plan  may  be  easily  adznin- 
Ictered.  Your  consideration  of  the  plan  is 
•olldted. 

Another  aspect  of  our  total  problem  la  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Into  equlUbrlum.  Conversion  of  dollar 
aocruals  into  gold,  draw  down  of  dollar  assets 
la  the  United  State*  by  foreign  countries  in 
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deBdt  uwl  the  lULeimooa  of  ccmtlnued  OB. 
daflclti  Indlcete  a  furtlier  itocUiia  In  OB. 
FMarre  tmta.  Import,  of  petroleum  and 
pcoducU.  K  in»Jor  J»cU)r  In  tbe  b«Unc«  ol 
B»yment«.  exe  Buppoeedly  reffuUted,  at  lewt 
Mroent»gew1M:  but  keyed  u  they  »re  to  •» 
expected  eip«Mlon  o(  domeetlc  produoUon, 
ore  bound  to  lncre»ee  voluroetncallj.  Sonle- 
one  ehouia  add  current  overeeae  demande  ud 
compare  thU  figure  with  gold  reeerre.  here. 
We  see  an  unmlnenl  danger  that  OB.  gold 
re«jn.ce  are  «aicely  adequate  to  'upPCTt 
Federal  Bceerve  requlremente  ot  about  »10 
bllUoD.  What  Iherctore  l«  our  total  liquidity 
poaitlon?  Vnquestlonably  there  WB«  a  iharp 
Stertoratlon  In  the  VS.  balance  on  Interna- 
tional tnuiaaotlona  In  goode  and  aervlcee 
during  1968.  Only  tie  help  of  vafloua  specta 
tr»n»ciUone  undertaken  by  foreign  official 
authonuee  and  International  IneUiutlona 
prevented  a  real  crUla.  Does  the  admlnlatra- 
uon  of  the  oil  Import  program  threaten  a 
deepening  crlali  In  thla  enormoualy  danger- 
oua  and  oomplei  area?  We  thin*  It  may. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  thank  you  tor  the  oppor- 
tunll^  to  appear. 


Barred  to  further  prove  your  greatneaa.  We 
ahall  never  forget  It  wUl  be  told  many 
times.  ** 


Vmws  of  t  RdwaiBi  Vieiaua  Soldier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  ILUKOIS 
IN  THB  BOOSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIV13 

Wednesday.  May  17.  1»6? 


•  Sotnce:  Kanaaa  State  Geological  Suryey. 
eatmrce;  Hughes  Tool  Oa 


V£.  N«Ty  !(•■  S«y  "Th«lu, 
Sealh  Africa" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


or  cu.foaina 
DJ  TBK  HOOSB  OP  RBPtUBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Hay  2*.  1J«7 
Mr  YOUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  we  an  read  ijulte  a  lot  about 
the  U  S.  aircraft  carrier,  the  Fronkiin  D. 
Rooeevelt.  which  docked  at  Capetcwi). 
South  Africa,  but  the  crew  members' 
shore  leave  waa  canceled.  I  know  the 
readers  of  the  Cohgrissiokal  Ricord 
win  be  pleased  to  read  the  following  let- 
ter which  the  crewmembers  of  that  ship 
have  sent  to  the  people  of  Capetown. 
OB.  NaVT  UXK  Sat  •THamM.  Sotrm  Arwca" 
The  crew  membera  at  the  OB.  aircraft 
carrier,  the  "Franklin  D.  Booeevelt."  have 
admowledged  In  a  letter  to  Che  State  Preal- 
dent,  Mr  Chorlea  Swart,  that  the  "true  and 
sincere  warmth"  at  the  people  of  Cape  Town 
placed  a  monument  In  their  heart* —  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  hronie." 

The  letter  was  made  public  In  Pretoria  last 

week  reports  SAP  A.  

The  lett^  eald:  "On  our  recent  port  of 
call  to  your  country  on  February  4.  1967,  we 
vera  given  ao  freely  such  hoepltaUty,  stjch 
true  and  Blncere  warmth  from  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Capetonlans  and  cotmtless  other 
South  Africans  and  heads  at  state  as  has 
never  been  shown  us  beforw  at  home  or 
abroad. 

"That  we  were  unable  to  partate  of  this 
genuine  fellowship  tore  deeply  at  each  of  us. 
(Shore  leave  durmg  the  three  days  the  air- 
craft carrier  was  In  dock  was  cancelled  by 
orders  from  Washington  shortly  after  Uu 
vwsel  had  docked.) 

"The  hundreds  that  came  from  far  clues. 
the  many  preparations  that  were  made  ^- 
preesly  for  our  greeting,  the  many  enter- 
tainers that  came  on  board,  aU  placed  a 
monument  In  each  of  our  hearts  more  lasting 
than  bronse. 

"To  witness  the  American  flag  waving  from 
Cape  Town's  piers  as  the  OSS.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  put  out  to  set  amidst  the  cheers  o< 
countless  thousands  at  South  Africans  only 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Steve 
Badger  was  one  of  the  Brst  servicemen 
from  Park  Ridge,  in  my  district,  to  be 
sent  to  Vietnam.  Soon  alter  he  enlisted  In 
the  Army  in  19M,  Steve,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  to  Germany,  volun- 
teered for  duty  In  Vietnam.  After  a  Uttle 
over  a  year  in  the  Par  East,  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  December  1965. 
■When  he  had  completed  a  couple  of 
months  of  temporary  duty  here,  he  was 
gent  back  to  Vietnam  at  his  own  request 
and  spent  about  10  additional  months 
there. 

The  Park  Ridge  Advocate  interviewed 
Steve  Badger  soon  after  he  came  back 
from  his  second  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RtcoRD.  I  am  including  excerpts  from 
his  replies  to  questions  by  the  Advocate 
reporter: 

Q.  Do  moat  of  the  servicemen  over  there 
have  any  general  feeling  on  what  theyle  do- 
ing, what  their  purpose  la  tor  being  there? 

A.  Most  of  them  don'f  regret  It,  actually, 
once  theyTe  sent  over  there.  Its  a  prrtty  close 
knit  unit.  There's  a  deep  purpoee  to   what 
people  are  doing  over  there.  There's  so  much 
work  Involved  In  It  that  most  people  become 
pretty  dedicated  to  what  they're  doing  and 
feel  pretty  strongly  about  It.  I  haven "t  known 
any  people  that  camB  home  that  really  say 
they  wish  they  had  never  been  over  there 
and  find  no  real  purpoee  for  having  been  over 
there.   They    know   why    weTe    there.    They 
know  what  we're  doing.  As  for  the  Onlted 
States  forces  over  there,  I  think  they're  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  what  we're  doing,  most 
of   them.    The    younger   people — I    think    a 
great  percentage  of  them— feel  as  I  do:  that 
they  would  like  to  go  over  there  and  be  there 
when  It's  won.  They  dont  Uke  this  Idea  of 
having   the   same  situation   that  developed 
when   their   fathers    were   In   the   Army    In 
Korea:  a  stalemate.  Moat  of  the  people,  being 
so  young,   this  Is   their  first  war.   It's   Uke 
what  they  can  do  tor  their  country,  the  way 
they  feel  about  It.  They'd  rather  see  it  won, 
they'd  rather  help  to  win  It  and  they  think 
It  ahould  be  vron  a  lot  qiUcker.  Everybody, 
of  oourse,  wunta  to  come  back  home  and  be 
proud  of  what  they  did  when  they  were  over 
there. 

I  look  back  on  three  years  In  the  Army  and 
a  couple  years  In  Vietnam  |as|  a  good  ex- 
perience for  me.  I  think  It's  a  good  experience 
for  anybody  It's  very  revoaUng.  It  teaches  a 
person  a  lot.  Tou  see  a  lot  of  the  world  you 
never  knew  existed  and  a  lot  of  people  you 
never  knew  existed.  Tou  meet  a  lot  of  people; 
you  learn  to  get  along  with  a  lot  of  people. 
Tou  learn  a  lot  more  about  world  situations, 
politics. 

Q.  If  you  were  In  the  Army  again  and  you 
had  It  to  do  over  again,  would  you  voltmteer 
for  Vietnam  again? 

A  Oh.  yes.  If  It  was  up  to  me  I'd  much 
rather  volunteer.  I'd  rather  do  something  of 
my  own  free  will  than  have  somebody  tell  me 
to  do  It.  This  country  gives  everybody  so 
much  freedom  and  the  right  to  do  and  not 
do  what  they  want.  There's  unlimited  op- 


porttinlty  for  a  personu  They  ahould  go  right 
ahead  and  perform  their  military  service,  but 
people  will  run  and  screom  and  go  to  other 
countries  to  get  out  of  It. 

There's  a  lot  of  people  encouraging  every- 
body to  get  easy  Jobs  and  sUy  away  from  the 
work.  People  seem  to  be  afraid  of  work,  afraid 
of  long  hours.  Forty  hour  weeks,  thlrty-su 
hour  weeks,  that's  aU  they  want  I  dont  go 
for  that. 

Of  course.  I  liked  the  kids  over  there. 
Everywhere  we  were,  we'd  always  go  to  the 
orphanages.  At  one  place,  we  took  parts  from 
a  wrecked  helicopter  and  made  a  merry-go- 
round  for  the  kids  for  Christmas.  We  took 
the  transmission  from  the  helicopter  and  set 
It  In  the  ground  and  put  the  mast  as  the 
center  pole  and  one  of  the  guys  came  out 
and  welded  the  bars  on  and  made  the  merry- 
go-round  and  put  It  In  the  orphanage. 
They're  sUU  using  It  over  there.  Worked  out 
like  a  charm.  We  made  a  teeter-totter  for 
them  out  of  old  airplane  parts. 

Tliafs  one  of  the  mort  rewarding  things 
for  people  over  there — do  things  for  the  kids. 
They're  so  friendly  and  It  takes  so  lltUe  to 
please  them.  Most  Americans  like  kids  and 
see  that  they're  happy. 

Actually  my  biggest  worry  over  there  |was| 
If  something  ever  happened  to  me  [would] 
people  feel  hostile  towards  what  we  were  do- 
ing there?  If  we're  over  there  for  a  reason. 
that  should  be  our  goal.  Whatever  weTe 
over  there  to  do,  we  should  be  doing.  If  we 
don't  do  that,  then  everybody  who  has  died 
there  gave  their  Uvea  In  vain. 
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LSD:  AMther  Sad  Chapter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  CAUToaKi* 
IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESBNTATIVSS 

Wed?tesdav,  it  ay  2*,  1H7 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  would  like  to  Include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  on  May  18,  1967,  which  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  And  InterestlriK. 
It  points  up  the  fact  that  LSD  Is  Indeed 
dangerous: 

IBD:  Ajvothxb  Saa  CBams 
The  deprevlng  report  that  four  college-age 
studenu  havs  unpaired  their  vision  lor  Ills 
by  staring  at  the  sun  whUe  under  the  In- 
fluence of  LSD  deserves  thoughtful  consider- 
ation by  other  potential  users  of  this  balm- 
clnogenlc  drug. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  SanU 
Barbara  Ophthalmologlcal  Assn..  the  DC8B 
and  City  College  studenu  sought  treatment 
for  their  eye  Injuries  and  related  the  cause 
of  their  dimculues.  One  said  hs  was  "holding 
a  religious  conversation  with  the  sun";  an- 
other, that  he  gaaed  at  the  sun  to  produce 
visual  displays. 

The  result,  doctors  say.  U  marked  damage 
to  the  boys'  oentrsil  vision,  damage  that  Is 
permanent  because  the  tissue  Involved  U  not 
regenerative.  Because  of  the  ellects  of  the 
drug,  the  doctors  added,  the  victims  felt  no 
awareness  of  pain  or  discomfort  during  the 
time  that  the  sun  was  burning  the  Ussue. 

This  U  the  latest  sad  chapter  in  the  story 
of  the  often  deleterious,  and  sometunes 
tragic,  resulU  accruing  from  eipenmentallon 
with  LSD.  We  wonder  how  many  so-called 
"good  trtp«"  can  compensate  for  the  price 
some  are  paying  for  their  Ulegal  and  danger- 
ous adventures. 

Law  enforcement  oBlcera  ar»  the  first  to 
admit  the  dlfflculOee  of  maintaining  effective 
survelUance  over  the  use  of  hallucinogens. 


Their  distribution  appears  to  be  difficult  to 
control;  their  detection  uncertain,  at  best. 
The  knowledge,  however,  should  be  preva- 
lent among  users  and  potential  users  that 
the  costs  of  Indulging  In  LSD  can  be  heavy, 
both  for  the  Individual  and  for  the  society 
which  must  strive  to  develop  responsible 
restrictions. 


Jokn  Harold  Lous,  Gvic  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  rCNMSTLTAIVU 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wedneaday.  May  17,  1987 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  tribute  to  John 
Harold  Lucas,  banker  and  civic  leader  in 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  area  and  a  good 
friend  for  many  years. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  find  this  tribute  both 
Interesting  and  Inspiring : 

John  Habolo  Lucas.  Cmc  Lxaoek 

John  Harold  Lucoa,  b&nker,  October  38, 
las^-September  31.  IBM,  wu  bora  Id  B&zter, 
PeiuiaylvaDla,  son  of  John  Simpson  and  Mar- 
garet (MaglU)  Lucas.  His  mothu-,  o/  Scotch 
anoMtry.  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
famed  Scot  poet.  Robert  Bums.  Hl£  fatlier. 
of  Irish  descent  was  a  contractor  and  builder 
and  Baxter's  Postzoaster  «•  well  aa  County 
Squire. 

When  Mr.  Luca«  was  five,  the  family  moved 
to  Pittsburgh's  East  End  to  provide  the  chil- 
dren  with   better   educational   advantages. 

The  ambition  that  maj-ked  his  later  career 
was  evident  too  In  his  early  days.  When 
barely  twelve,  he  took  on  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspaper  routes  simultane- 
ously. Mr.  Lucas  wanted  to  earn  enough  for 
a  bicycle,  and  It  was  thU  determination  and 
wlUlngnese  to  work  tirelessly  for  the  things 
be  wanted  that  runs  as  a  theme  throughout 
his  Ufe  together  with  his  unselflah  efforts  to 
give  of  his  time  and  energy  In  helping  his 
fellow  man. 

During  his  school  days  at  WUfclnsburg 
High.  John  Lucas  gained  widespread  reoog- 
nition  aa  an  athlete  for  his  prowess  in  foot- 
ball,  baseball,  track  and  aa  Manager  of  the 
school  basketball  team.  Noted  as  an  out- 
standing quarter- mller,  hall  mller  and  broad 
Jumper,  he  received  nmny  many  ribbons, 
medals,  cupe  and  trophlea  for  hla  accom- 
plishments on  the  cinder  tracks  of  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Because  of  hU  numerous  extremely  cloee 
victorlea  be  received  the  nick- name  of 
*Xucky"  which  waa  to  aUck  throughout  hla 
Ufe. 

His  reputation  as  an  amateur  otblete  with 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can AthleUc  AasoclBtlcoi  led  to  a  track  schol- 
arship to  Westminster  College.  Here,  while 
walung  on  tables  In  the  dormitory  to  help 
meet  expenses,  he  oonunued  his  sports  activ- 
ities aa  an  award -winning  member  of  West- 
minster track  team. 

In  addition  to  hla  athletic  activities  while 
In  college.  John  Lucaa  waa  an  active  member 
of  the  Westminster  Debatlne  Team.  While  at 
Westminster,  he  met  Christine  Stewart, 
daughter  of  WUUam  Albert  Miller  of  TraJIord 
City.  Allegheny  County.  Pennsylvania,  an  at- 
tractive and  talented  music  student,  whom 
he  married  May  B.  1022  In  Cambridge  Springs, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mn.  Lucaa,  who  graduated  frooi  th« 
School  of  Muale,  Westmlnatar  College  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree,  has  appeared  aa  a 
soloist  In  many  area  churches  and  was  one 
of  the  Orai  to  alng  on-  th*  world'a  first  radio 


station.  KDKA.  In  lU  ecuiy  foundlog  dayi. 
Her  charities  over  the  years  have  been  many 
and  her  life  haa  been  tiined  to  her  huaband's 
beliefs  that  one  gets  hla  greatest  satlafactlou 
from  doing  something  constructive,  not  only 
for  hla  family  or  his  community,  but  for 
others  who  are  In  need  of  his  help. 

John  H.  Lucas  attended  Westminster  Col- 
lege. New  Wilmington.  Pennsylvania,  during 
1915-17  and  was  graduated  B.S-  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  In  1921.  MeanwhUe,  he 
worked  as  a  bank  messenger  In  Pittsburgh 
during  summer  vacations  from  19L&-19I7. 
In  the  following  year  he  Joined  the  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh  as  a  full-time  employee  In  the 
credit  department,  continuing  that  work 
while  attending  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
at  night,  and  in  1925  he  waa  nnmed  manager 
of  the  credit  department  of  the  Peoples  Sov- 
Ings  and  Trust  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Be- 
malnlng  with  this  bank  through  a  series  of 
mergers  and  consolidation  that  resulted  In 
Ita  becoming  the  People- Pittsburgh  Trust 
Company  In  1929.  Peoples  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  In  1946.  and  Pitts- 
burgh National  Bank  in  1950,  Mr.  Lucaa  waa 
advanced  to  the  poets  of  assistant  to  the 
president  In  1929.  asEistant  vice-president  In 
1937.  vice-president  in  1940.  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  finance  division  in  1946,  and 
senior  vice-president  and  a  director  in  1953. 
Elected  president  of  the  bank  In  1954.  be  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board  in  the  following 
year  and  vtce-chalrnmn  of  the  board  In  1959. 
continuing  In  the  last-named  position  until 
his  retirement   In   1961. 

Recognised  aa  an  authority  In  the  com- 
mercial lending  field.  Mr.  Lucaa  was  Instru- 
ment^ In  establishing  one  of  the  nation's 
flnt  tiank  consumer  credit  departments  at 
his  bank  in  1936,  following  several  years  of 
study,  research  and  preparation.  By  1954  this 
deijortmcnt  was  extending  credit  to  some 
00.000  peraons  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
automobiles  and  home  appUancoc.  for  home 
modernization,  and  to  meet  personal  needs. 

Aside  from  his  principal  banking  Interesta, 
Mr.  Lucas  served  for  some  years  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  branch  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
and  was  also  a  director  of  the  American 
Forge  &  Manufacturing  Company.  Braun 
Banking  Company,  Pittsburgh  Mercantile 
C<Hnpany,  Taaa  Coal  Company,  and  Webster 
Ball  Hotel.  Incorporated. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Copperweld  Steel 
Company.  SawbUl  Tubular  Products.  In- 
corporated. United  Engineering  &  Foundry 
Company,  Waverly  Oil  Company,  and  Tellow 
Cab  Company  of  Plttaburgh,  Incorporated. 

During  1918-21  Mr.  Lucas  lectured  on 
credit,  money  and  banking,  and  corporate 
financing  at  the  East  Uberty  TMCA,  Pitts- 
burgh. Ho  waa  an  Instructor  in  economlce  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  1921  to  1941 
and  in  credits,  consumer  credit,  and  wnl»n^*^al 
organlaatlon  for  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  from  1921  to  1943  and  again  in 
1 940-47.  He  waa  the  author  of  a  textbook. 
"C-onaumer  Credit"  (1942.  rev.  1945),  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing. Mr.  Lucaa  aided  In  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Code  of  Ethics  for  Lending  In- 
Btltutlona.  adopted  by  the  American  Bankers 
Aasoclatlon  in  1931.  and  aa  chairman  of  the 
coosumer  credit  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bankers  Association  from  1940  to  1950  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  state  banking 
code  amended  ao  that  banks  could  extend 
Installment  credit  He  also  served  aa  a  trustee 
of  the  Bankers  and  Bank  Clerks  Mutual 
Benent  Association  of  Pittsburgh  from  1953 
to  1962  and  aa  a  member  of  the  National 
Board  of  Field  Advisers,  Region  HI.  Small 
Buslneaa  Administration,  during  1954-01. 

At  various  times  he  waa  a  director  of  the 
Plttaburgh  Chamber  of  C-onuneroe.  Pltta- 
burgh Better  Buaineas  Bureau.  Plttaburgh 
Convention  Bureau.  Pittsburgh  Light  Opera 
AaaoclaUon  and  Junior  Achievement  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  waa  treasurer  of  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association  In  Pittsburgh  from 
1951  to  1961  and  aa  chairman  of  lu  1964  fund 


drive  was  responsible  for  fulfllllnc  the  dilve'a 
goala  by  means  of  a  so-called  telethon.  He 
served  on  the  advisory  councU  of  the  Salva- 
tlon  Army  In  Plttaburgh.  Further,  he  was 
treasurer  and  regional  co-chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
during  1957-62  and  a  member  of  the  Oov- 
ernor's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  In  Pennsylvania  during  1957- 
63.  Since  1900  he  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  In  Plttaburgh. 
Earlier,  he  plunned  the  drive  to  raise  •235.0O0 
for  a  new  dormitory  at  Westminster  College, 
serving  as  chairman  of  that  drive  In  1940. 

Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Lucaa 
played  an  important  role  in  developing  an 
athletic  program  I'or  pre-high  school  boys  in 
that  community  In  1941,  resulting  in  the 
estobllshment  for  the  Wildcats'  baseball  and 
footbaU  teams,  forerunners  of  the  Little 
League  and  Pony  League  teams  that  have  be- 
come prevalent  throughout  the  country.  Re 
alao  served  aa  president  of  the  Mount  Leb- 
anon Athletic  Association  during  1945-49 
and  as  a  director  of  the  Mount  Lebanon 
Civic  League  from  1940  to  1955. 

During  the  First  World  War  he  served  as  a 
1st  lieutenant  In  the  JJB.  Army  Ordnanoe 
Corps  and  was  stationed  first  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  later  at  the  Rock  Is- 
■  land  (111.)  Arsenal-  During  the  Second  World 
War  he  was  given  leave  from  his  banking 
duties  to  Bene  In  1942-43  as  president  of  the 
Triumph  Explosive  Company.  Elkton.  Mary- 
land at  the  request  of  the  U.5.  Navy  Depart* 
ment.  Mr.  Lucas  waa  the  recipient  of  an 
Honorary  D.  Finance  d^ree  from  West- 
minster College  In  1940.  Additionally,  in 
recognition  of  his  dvic  activities,  he  was 
nominated  Man  of  the  Year  for  Pltxsburgfa  In 
1956.  and  he  received  the  3rd  Annual  Eternal 
Light  Award  of  the  Pittsburgh  Friends  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  In  1959  and 
the  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  National  Ood- 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews  In  1961.  A 
member  of  the  Masonic  order  (92d  degree. 
Shrlner)  and  of  the  Duquesne.  University 
and  Longue  Vue  Clubs  of  Pittsburgh,  he  waa 
also  an  honorary  memi>er  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psl. 
Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  and  Delta  Mu  DelU.  His 
religious  aCUiatlon  was  UiUted  Prasbycerlan. 
Politically  he  waa  a  Republican. 


The  Handicapped:  Soneteet  They're 
Hard  To  Find 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONAU)  J.  IRWIN 

or  ooKtntmcvT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBK8ENTATIVK8 

Monday,  May  1.  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  conducted  a  nation- 
wide essay  contest  on  the  subject  of 
"Ability  Counts." 

A  fine  young  lady  from  my  district — 
Miss  Lorraine  Liston,  ot  Sprlngdale. 
Corm. — won  fourth  prlie  In  this  nation- 
wide contest. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Lorraine's  work 
and  would  like  at  this  time  to  enter  her 
essay  into  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  acquaint  themselves  with 
her  excellent  article: 

Tkx  HAifDicapPCD:    SouvrxMis  THvr'aa 
Habd    To    Fnn 

Stamford.  Connecticut,  la  an  average  visa 
city  of  about  106.000.  It  has  Ita  share  of  Cha 
handicapped — but  they  are  not  easy  to  And. 
I  wanted  to  learn  first  hand  bow  handi- 
capped workers  fitted  into  their  Jobs  and 
community  actlvltiea. 
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"Let'a  «e*.  it's  someUmea  h*rd  to  recall 
who  they  «^."  "aid  John  Ddbsos.  pereonnel 
niftn»«er  at  Bamea  Engineering. 

Eddie  D'Amlco.  who  loet  a  leg  In  1945  in 
the  Marshall  I«land«.  1»  s  group  leader  in 
the  bolometer  section  at  Barnes  where  be 
has  worked  alnce  1953.  The  microscopic  work 
he  does  requires  paUence  »od  tklU.  DeUc*t« 
work  Is  hi*  long  suit:  In  his  spare  time  he 
servlccfi  and  sella  watches. 

LouU  NVrensteln,  both  legs  paralyzed  by 
polio  In  1863  and  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 
Is  presently  a  senior  technician  in  appUed 
physics  at  Bamea  Engineering.  He  Is  married 
and  has  two  children.  He  Is  a  member  of 
Temple  Slnal.  He  Is  an  avid  boatman.  During 
the  summer  he  gives  youngsters  water-akl 
instructions  at  a  lake  In  upstate  Connecticut. 
When  the  tT.S.S.  Estorto  sank  off  Guadal- 
canal In  1943,  Joe  MuskuB  suffered  the  loes 
of  a  leg.  Today  he  Is  an  assistant  develop- 
ment engineer  In  electronics  at  Barnes  En- 
gineering where  he  has  been  employed  for 
15  years.  The  father  of  two.  he  Is  a  cham- 
pionship golfer,  a  member  of  a  veterans  or- 
ganisation, the  National  Amputation  Orga- 
nization, and  the  National  Oolf  Association. 
Afterwards,  Mr.  Do«os  commented.  "These 
men  are  moet  reliable.  I  wish  I  had  50  more 
like  them." 

Elizabeth  Brown  has  worked  for  Blooming 


And  how  do  you  measure  what  a  mother 
mwtnii  to  a  home? 

If  It's  not  easy  to  find  the  handicapped  In 
Stamford.  It's  becauae  eo  many  of  them  have 
succeeded  In  what  they  eet  out  to  do:  to 
hecoone  so  well  adjusted  that  thetr  handicap 
Is  overlooked  and  often  forgotten. 

As  Xngllah  essayist  Joseph  Addison  has 
•aid.  -What  an  abaured  thing  li  Is  to  pass  over 
all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man  and  fix  our 
attention  of   his   InarmlUee." 


Time  Macuue  Note*  Cincinuti'i  Efforti 
To  ImproTc  Police  Force  Morale 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPBESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 
Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
overdue,  there  Is  now  widespread  recog- 

s.™u.w.x,ruw „.-™... .      niUon  or  the  serlousneas  of  our  crime 

dales  department  store  for  30  years.  Despite     problem   and    the   urgent    necessity    lor 
an  attack  of  polio  in  iflftS  that  has  limited     action  on  the  part  of  government  at  all 


her  to  Kenny  sticks  and  a  wheelchair,  the 
only  concession  she  has  made  to  her  handi- 
cap Is  to  transfer  to  the  Stanford  store  be- 
cause it  Is  more  accessible.  She  cooks,  ptalnts 
and  sewi  In  her  spare  time.  Miss  Brown 
Joined  handicapped  friends  last  summer  for 
a  tour  of  Europe  from  Greece  to  Norway. 

At  the  Machlett  t^iboratorlea.  Inc..  Henri 
Nevlns,  Industrial  relations  manager,  also 
hesitated  when  I  questioned  him. 

"Oee,  they  work  so  well  that  I  sometlmee 
forget  who  our  handicapped  workers  are!" 


levels  to  find  effective  means  for  Its  pre- 
vention and  control. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  In  its  comprehensive  survey  of 
crime  In  the  United  States  gave  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
police. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Cincinnati  has 
recognized  that  the  foundation  for  a  suc- 


TO  THK  PXOPl* 

Even  before  he  left,  cops  lower  down  the 
line  felt  something  had  to  be  done.  Sergeant 
William  Berry,  president  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  decided  that 
"we  had  a  greater  purpose  than  Just  going 
to  parties  and  drinking  beer."  Be  hired  a  law 
firm  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  civil 
service  oops  and  their  city  employers.  T^en 
he  retained  Bonalb,  Inc.,  a  Port  Wayne.  Xnd  . 
public  relations  company.  "We  needed  to  get 
the  man  on  the  street  to  understand  the 
police  and  their  problems.'"  explained  Berry. 
Bonslb  began  by  drawing  up  a  38-page,  how- 
to -win -friends -for -oops  course  (sample  tip: 
"Take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  vo 
publicly  show  policemen  In  non-badge-and- 
Run  situations").  Next  came  a  request  to 
City  Manager  WUUam  Wlchman  to  open 
wa«e  negotiations.  When  he  refused,  Bonslb 
recommended  cttlBcns'  petltlona,  botue-to- 
house  calls  by  police,  letters  to  editors. 

But  the  city  council  was  slow  to  get  the 
message.  Then  Shrotel  resided.  At  the  same 
time,  the  city  was  In  growing  terror  of  a 
rapist -strangler  who  bad  claimed  three  vic- 
tims (Time.  Oct.  31 1.'  Major  crime  was  up 
more  than  26%  over  the  previous  year.  "Just 
what  the  hell  U  going  on  around  here?" 
thundered  RepubUcan  City  Councilman.  Jake 
Held.  "What  we  used  to  call  a  crime  wave  la 
now  accepted  as  a  way  of  Ufe.  This  is  In- 
tolerable "  Held  opened  a  six-week  hearing. 
At  the  end  of  It.  he  had  some  lne«apftbly 
specific  suggestions  for  the  city  council:  an 
Immediate  11.000  raise,  an  end  to  the  re- 
quirement that  all  cops  Uve  within  city  lim- 
its, a  permanent  crime  commission,  the  hir- 
ing of  91  new  policemen. 

Public  support  was  vlgwous  Community 
committees  marched  on  police  stations,  bear- 
ing praise  and  gifts.  The  council  granted  the 
raise  last  January.  The  city  decided  to  go  for 
100.  not  91.  new  patrolmen,  has  already  re- 
cruited 53.  Last  week  the  council  voted  to 


aSLr»°Blim5«rtt«  b^n  empToved  by    cessM  attack  upon  the  problem  of  crime     .boiil.  tb.  r«ia«>cy  r«,uir.m.n«.  and  thu 
^T:u.Sr'T;^"n'^^''Zf^^    la    better    Uw    enforcement.,,  which    of     -^  -  ^^"?,  "  "^tLL^ZTrLVX 


Machlett  for  2fi  years.  .-  . —  —  .-o —     

was  ampuuted  In  a  German  prison  camp,  course  requires  topnotch  police  omcers. 

After  his  return  to  the  States,  he  was  fitted  it  also  reqtilrcs  community  understand- 

wlth  a  Umb  and  spent  six  months  learning  ^^  qj  ^^  police,  their  problems  and  the 

to  uae  It.  He  u  a  glass-blower,  a  Job  that  h*2ards  they  face  In  carrying  out  their 

require*  two  hands— untU  Mr.  BlundeU  de-  ^yTi-- 


vised  a  foot  pedal  to  control  the  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  torch  be  holds  with  his  pros- 
thesis. He  served  10  years  with  the  volunteer 
fire  department.  He  bowls,  belongs  to  a  rifle 
club— and  plays  the  piano. 

While  re-wTlttng  my  notes  I  could  hear  my 
mother  busy  preparing  dinner.  I  remem- 
bered— ahe  was  doing  it  all  from  her  wheel- 
chair. I  was  seven  months  old  and  my  sister 
two  yean  old  when  Motber  was  struck  with 
poUo.  It  left  her  a  quadrapleglc 


The  Cincinnati  Crime  Study  Commit- 
tee, imder  the  chairmanship  of  City 
Councilman  John  E.  "Jake"  Held,  haa 
done  a  commendable  Job  of  bringing  Into 
focus  the  problems  needing  correction. 
0£Dcial  and  public  support  for  Improving 
the  police  force  has  been  very  heartening. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 


mlaalon.  "True  cltlsen  cooperation,  that  Uto- 
pia when  a  dUzen  calls  us  when  he  sees  a 
crime,  has  Improved  100^  In  the  last  year," 
says  Sergeant  Berry.  "The  only  sad  thing." 
says  new  Chief  Jacob  Schott.  61,  "Is  that  you 
have  to  have  something  like  a  strangler  to 
get  people  stirred  up."  But  Councilman  Held 
pUns  to  ke«p  things  weU  stirred.  "It's  the 
politicians,  including  myself,  who  were  blind 
and  didn't  back  Shrotel."  he  admitted. 
"Schott  and  his  men  are  going  to  get  back- 
ing." 


1  There  were  three  more  rape-klUingi  b«- 

.  ,,^ „_ fore   police  arrested   a   local   ex-cab  driver. 

_  leagues  the  following  article  from  the     There  have  been  no  additional  ones  since  his 

I  take  for  granted  everyday  tasks  that  for     |^ay   26.   1967,   Issue   Of  Time  magazine      arroit.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

her  are  little  victories  in  themselves.  She  is     ^hlch  reports  the  Steps  being  taken  In  ~~^^^^^"^^ 

as  bwy  as  my  mother.  She  makes  practically     Cincinnati  to  insure  that  Its  poUce  force 


all  ot  the  elothee  my  sister  and  I  wear.  She 
has  been  entertainment  chairman  of  our 
church's  Atlar  Society,  president  of  a  CathoUc 
Mothers  Circle,  and  her  skill  as  a  seamstress 
Is  In  demand  at  the  annual  church  bazaar. 
Motber  has  never  let  her  wheelchair  stand 
In  the  way  of  family  actJvlUee.  Somehow  my 
sister  and  I  got  to  Browme  meetings,  took 
swimming  lesaoos.  had  parties.  We  moved 
three  tmem  and  she  dldnt  make  a  big  fuss 
about  starting  over.  She  has  never  asked  my 
father  to  dodge  a  business  trip.  She  Is  game 
for  anything — willing  to  take  a  chance  on  a 
new  Job  in  a  new  town,  or  to  camp  out  In 
the  mountains. 

My  mother  and  others  like  her  In  the  Stam- 
ford area  are  not  listed  as  handicapped  work- 
era,  but  they  are  doing  full-time  Jobs  as 
homemakert.  They.  too.  contribute  to  the 
community  by  making  poaalble  normal,  pro- 
ductive homes. 

A  tax  expert  might  be  able  to  measur*  the 
productive  worth  of  the  employed  handi- 
capped in  this  community  But  how  do  you 
count  the  times  a  man  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  family,  friends  and  oo-woAenJ 


continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Nation: 

POUCS:  MoaALB  BXABMAMKNT 

The  policeman's  lot — poor  pay,  long  hours, 
constant  danger,  public  abuse — is  not  a  hap- 
py one.  Not  even  In  Cincinnati,  which  Is  sur- 
prising In  light  of  the  fact  that  after  16  years 
of  tight  and  lnt«lUgent  control  by  Police 
Chief  Stanley  Shrotel.  the  force  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  In  the  naUon. 

Behind  Shrotet's  efficiency  and  reputation 
lurked  a  penny-pinching  city  council,  which 
consistently  refused  to  approve  funds  for 
new  communications  equipment,  more  cars, 
more  men.  Where  Cincinnati  had  once  paid 
its  police  force  better  than  any  other  major 
Ohio  dty,  by  last  year  it  was  paying  the 
least.  Over  the  years,  the  trouble  had  taken 
Its  toU.  lOfll.  5**  of  the  men  retired  as  soon 
as  they  became  eUglble  at  63.  or  simply  re- 
signed: by  IMS.  the  number  had  cUmbed  to 
lOrt.  Applicants  also  fell  off.  La«t  year  Chief 
Shrotel.  earning  •17.400  a  year,  resigned  to 
take  a  Job  (and  a  r7.000  raise)  as  chief  secu- 
rity oOoer  of  a  grocery  chain. 


Ea<t-Wc«k  Traae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWlNSKI 

OP   mJHOIB 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2<,  19*7 
Mr.  DERWlNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
noted  International  columnist,  Dumltru 
D&nielopol,  who  li  featured  In  Copley 
Press  publications,  Is  presently  traveling 
throughout  Europe  surveying  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  conditions  and  evalu- 
ating their  Involvement  In  international 
politics.  As  a  former  diplomat  for  pre- 
CommunJst  Hiingarr  and  a  veteran  ob- 
server on  the  European  scene  his  views 
merit  special  review.  Therefore.  I  place 
In  the  RicoiiD  editorials  which  appeared 
in  the  Burbank,  Calif.,  Dally  Review  on 


May  2i,  1967 
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May  4,  and  the  Elgin.  111.,  Courier-News 
on  M&y  5: 

[From  the  Burbank   (Calif.)    Dally  Review, 

May  4. 19871 

TBS  PsDPUi  MtTST  Not  Strms 

(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 

WasHiHOToii. — Win  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  be  held  accountable  for  the  follies  of 
their  Communist  masters? 

The  answer  must  be  No,  and  It  should  be 
stated  In  Congress  during  debate  on  the 
East-West  Trade  bUl. 

The  government  of  the  Eastern  European 
satellites,  without  exception,  came  to  power 
on  the  coattalls  of  the  Soviet  army  or  seized 
power  Illegally. 

Since  they  have  no  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple, these  regimes  must  be  solely  accountable 
for  their  acta. 

The  point  is  Importajit  since  the  Commu- 
nUt  regimes — eepcclaUy  th»t  of  Romania — 
have  gone  on  a  spending  "binge"  In  Western 
countries.  The  mounting  debts  are  beginning 
to  worry  some  Western  creditors. 

They  have  good  reason  to  worry. 

West  Germany  la  an  example.  It  has  been 
accepting  some  very  importajit  orders  from 
Romania,  payable  In  goods  under  barter  ar- 
rangements. 

But  Romania  Is  In  no  position  to  pay. 

West  German  papers  such  as  Neue  Ruhr 
Zeltung.  Lubecker  Nechrlchten  and  SoUngen 
Tabglatt  have  published  articles  this  year  re- 
nectlng  concern  over  the  growing  Romanian 
deficit. 

In  10A6,  Germany  exported  658  million 
marks  worth  of  goods  to  Romania  and  im- 
ported only  2dB  million  marks  worth.  leaving 
a  debit  balance  of  260  million  marks.  (A  mark 
Is  valued  at  3S  cents.) 

To  this  must  be  added  the  1IM5  deficit  of 
175  million  marks. 

This  means  Romania  now  owed  West  Ger- 
many about  (108  millions. 

The  deficit  will  grow.  The  German  papers 
say  deliveries  to  Romania  are  bound  to  In- 
creajw  considerably  In  the  next  few  years. 

The  Romanians  have  ordered  msaslvely 
from  the  Krupp  works  and  other  German 
concerns.  They've  bought  a  chemical  faotory. 
a  huge  dredge.  100  refrigerated  car*,  a  float- 
ing dock  and  all  the  equipment  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  giant  Galatz  steel  com- 
bine, estimated  at  700  million  marks. 

Bonn  approved  these  transactions  at  a 
time  when  Romania  was  already  confronted 
with  a  trade  deficit. 

Figures  published  by  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations  last  year,  show  that 
between  ISGl-ldM  Romania  accumulated  a 
foreign  trade  deficit  of  about  »420  mllllons- 

One  must  add  to  this  the  "purchases'"  made 
by  Romania  In  other  Western  countries.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  which  have  not 
yet  been  paid. 

No  wonder  German  financial  circles  are  be- 
ginning to  worry. 

Unless  the  trade  balance  changes  dras- 
tically, the  Germans  now  realise  they  will 
have  to  grant  the  Romanians  long  term 
credits  which  they  did  not  bargain  for. 

The  situation  Is  the  more  worrisome 
since — OS  Ceausescu,  Romania's  R«d  boss  ad- 
mitted— shoddy  production  curtailed  Ro- 
manian exports.  Many  shipments  have  been 
refused  and  contract*  cancelled. 

The  Congress  should  ponder  this  situation 
as  It  considers  the  East-West  Trade  bill. 

And  It  should  remember  the  axiom:  These 
countries  are  not  Communist  because  they 
are  poor.  They  are  poor  because  they  are 
Oommunlst. 

(From  the  Elgin  (m.)  Courier-News,  May  6. 

19871 
East-Wevt  TkAMt  Has  Too  Mant  OBSTAcua 

(By  Dtunltru  Danlslopol) 
WASHtNOTOPF,— "Can  yoQ  suggest  a  practi- 
cal plan  for  Eaat-West  trade?"  the  congress- 
man  asked. 


Under  present  conditions  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, there  seems  to  be  nq  "practical"  answer. 

A  recent  East- West  trade  conference  in 
New  York  sponsored  by  the  American  Man- 
agement Association  showed  tliat  there  waa 
very  little  hope  for  massive  trade  with  the 
Communist  countries. 

Even  if  the  much  touted  East-West  trade 
bill  were  passed  by  Congrass — which  Is  not 
likely— other  problems  stand  in  the  way  of 
worthwhile  conunerce. 

"Many  of  the  Americans  present  com- 
plained of  complications  of  dealing  with  & 
stat«-run  economy."  reported  Radio  Free 
Europe.  "For  example,  orders,  that  In  the 
West  could  be  seUled  In  a  simple  one-page 
letter,  often  take  months  and  book-length 
contracts  in  Eastern  Europe." 

Another  point:  These  markets  have  UtUe 
that  UjS.  consumers  want,  and  the  people  of 
these  countries  lack  the  cash  for  American 
products. 

Still  another :  No  responsible  American 
businessman  Is  willing  to  sell>vast  quantlttea 
of  material  and  equipment  to  the  Reds  with- 
out U-S,  government  gufirantees. 

Under  Marxism  Eastern  Europe  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  must  do  something  drastic 
or  collapse  economically.  The  much  bally- 
hooed  "llberaUzatlon"  of  their  economies  has 
not  borne  the  fruit  it  was  supposed  to. 

T^-heavy  bureaucracies  have  seen  to  It 
that  any  liberalization  which  would  stream- 
line the  economy  and  ellnilnate  many  choice 
party  Jobs  was  persistently  and  systematic- 
ally sabotaged. 

Even  Yugoslavia,  which  has  literally  sur- 
vived through  enormous  American  aid  is  in 
a  desperate  situation. 

Poland  owes  the  United  States  over  half  a 
billion  dollars  and  Is  in  no  position  to  pay. 

What  is  the  answer? 

American  handouu? 

How  long  would  the  American  taxpayer 
foot  the  bill  for  bankrupt  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

The  question  may  be  a  factor  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  next  year. 

President  Johnson  Is  committed  to  a  policy 
of  "peaceful  engagement"  with  East  Europe- 
He  already  ordered  Export-Import  Bank  guar- 
antees and  he  Is  asking  for  the  trade  bill. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  B«e  what  position 
the  RepubUcan  nominee  takes.  He  cannot  Ig- 
nore the  East-Weet  trade  situation.  But  he 
could  attach  conditions  designed  to  encour- 
i.ge  free  enterprise  and  genuine  liberalization. 

These  conditions  could  include: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  police 
from  Eastern  Europe. 

2.  The  restoration  of  human  rights  as  de- 
fined m  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

3.  Re -establishment  of  baste  political 
rights,  Including  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly. 

4.  Free  electtcms  to  be  held  under  CTnlted 
Nations  control  and  supervUdon. 

All  this  may  sound  unrealistic  and  Uto- 
pian. 

It  may  well  be. 

But  how  else  can  the  United  States  hope 
to  see  Its  credits  benefit  the  people  of  Bastem 
Europe?  So  long  as  this  area  Is  bound  by 
rigid  Marxist  nonsense  there  is  no  "practical 
way"  to  help  It. 


PftB  Am't  Hakbr  Urf  et  SST  Baekmr 
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Mr.  PELLY.  1ST.  Speaker,  another  an- 
thorlty  has  spoken  out  In  favor  of  thla 


Nation's  stipersonlc  transport.  Former 
chief  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  now  vice  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Najeeb  Halaby  spoke  te 
the  Pacific  Northwest  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  In  Seattle,  and  a  report  of 
that  speech  by  Robert  L.  Twlss,  associate 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  on  May  IS, 
1967.  quoted  this  leading  exponent  of 
Amwican  aviation.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  text 
of  that  story  follows : 

Pak  am's  Halabt  Usges  SST  Backocg 
(By  Robert  L.  Twiss) 

Now  that  a  presidential  decision  has  been 
tn&de  to  go  ahead  with  the  Buper«onlc  trans- 
port, "we  need  to  make  It  a  national  de- 
cision by  action  of  Congress,"  Najeeb  E. 
Halaby  said  here  yesterday. 

"And  I  am  confident  Congress  will  support 
the  President's  request,"  Halaby  said.  Halaby. 
former  chief  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, now  Is  a  senior  vice  preiddent  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  for 
•  19B  million  for  the  SST,  under  development 
by  The  Boeing  Co.,  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1. 

I^laby  said  the  nation's  airlines  already 
have  "voted  their  confidence  In  the  SST  to 
the  tune  of  tsa  million."  advancing  •!  mil- 
lion for  each  SST  delivery  position  reserved. 

"The  next  Rtep  then  Is  to  build  the  safest, 
quietest,  swiftest  and  most  profitable  trans- 
port." Halaby  said  In  an  Interview.  Boeing, 
he  suggested,  should  place  special  emphasis 
on  reliability  and  airworthiness. 

SST  timing  is  all -important.  Halaby  said. 
referring  to  the  compe^iUve  threat  posed  by 
the    Anglo-French    Concorde    and    Russian 

"But  safety  and  economy  sbould  oome  be- 
fore flntneas,"  he  sold. 

The  sonic  boom  and  SST  fares  will  deter- 
mlnct  the  market  potential.  ECalsby  said.  If 
there  are  no  sonic-boom  limitations  on  the 
American  SST.  the  market  by  1900  should  be 
1.000  to  1.300  airplanes,  he  said. 

The  Concorde,  an  "interim  airplane,"  Is  an 
excellent  design.  Halaby  said.  Most  airlines, 
however,  expect  the  American  SST  to  be 
"superlco'  In  economy  and  long  life  once  it's 
Introduced  In  service."  he  said. 

Pan  American.  Halaby  said,  "certainly 
needs  more  than  33  SSl^."  It  has  delivery 
positions  reserved  for  IS  Boeings  and  8  Con- 
cordes. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  sbould 
not  be  allowed  to  escalate  Into  war.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  of  E^ypt  has  been  put  on 
notice  that  the  free  world  powers  will 
not  tolerate  his  blockade  of  International 
waters  and  it  Is  hoped  that  he  will 
qulcld;  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and 
im  It. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  Soviet  Russia 
to  do  the  mondly  correct  thins  lure. 
Nothing  is  lost  by  trying  to  get  her  to 
join  us  in  maintaining  Uie  peace. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  from 
the  May  24.  1967,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ingtOD  Dally  News: 


A  2582 

WmiDKAW  TH«  Bl-OCKADE 

PTwldeot  Johnson  pot  hli  llngor  on  th« 
nub  of  the  crUU  In  ta«  Middle  EMt  when  He 
Kkld  iMt  nlgbt  Egypt',  blockade  of  I™" 
•bippmg  to  the  Onlt  ot  Aq&b*  U  not  onlj  U- 
Ifgal  hut  'potentially  dlMatroue  to  the  c»UM 
of  peace." 

A  blocltttde  U  a  warUta  act  The  ttret  lt«m 
of  buslneee  for  Dnlted  Nation.  s«:ret«ry  Gen- 
eral n  Thant  on  bli  peace  mlaelon  In  Cairo, 
and  among  diplomat*  at  ON  headquartenj  In 
New  Tork.  should  be  to  perauide  PrMldent 
Nasser  to  Uft  the  blockade. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  narrow 
Gulf  (lJ-17  mUes  wide.  100  mUee  long) 
washes  on  the  soU  of  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  u  thus  an  Interna- 
tional waterway.  For  Nasser  to  close  oH  the 
Gulf,  by  naval  shlpe  staUoned  near  the  nar- 
row Strait  of  Tlran  guarding  the  outlet  or 
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cal  Institute.  Niagara  University,  and 
Niagara  County  Community  College  and 
15  funded  from  a  grant  under  title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

So  far,  75  student  volunteer  tutors, 
mostly  from  the  State  University  at 
Buffalo,  are  involved  In  this  exciting 
new  undertaldng.  "Hie  students  tutor 
children  and  adults  in  subjects  ranging 
from  reading  and  mathematics  to  art 
and  history,  counseling  them  about  avail- 
able social  agencies  and  where  to  go  for 
Job  training. 

Special  help  is  provided  for  brain- 
damaged youngsters.  The  centers  also 
have  offered  college  entrance  advice, 
computer  programming  instruction  and 

^ _. . -_  a  high  school  equivalency  program.  The 

bVucaitloning  artiUei7  on  the  shore,  u  to  cut     directors  and  students  find  that  many  of 


Off  Israel's  only  sea  outlet  to  the  south  and 

cast.  

The  gun  pcaltton  r/aa  occupied  by  Egyptian 
soldiers  after  the  departure  of  DN  troopa— at 
Nasser's  request  and  with  U  Thant's  hurried 
compliance  What  Is  needed  In  the  area  Is  not 
a  UN  pullout  but.  as  the  Prealdent  said,  a 
continuance  of  the  UN  presence  and  a  more 
effective  one  at  that. 

While  U  Thant  and  others  should  be  work- 
ing on  Hssaer  to  persuade  him  to  Hit  his 
blockade.  It  behooves  the  government  of 
Israel  to  refrain  from  attempting  to  shoot 
tu  way  thru  the  blockade  straightway.  True. 
Israel  U  confronted  with  a  hostile  act.  But 
the  blockade  has  no  Immediate  strangling 
effect-  There  Is  a  good  supply  of  food  and 
fuel  on  hand.  Her  Mediterranean  ports  are 
stm  open.  In  the  interest  of  prevenung  a 
war.  Israel  should  do  the  statesmanlike  thing 
and  wait  until  U  Thant  and  other  peacemak- 
ers have  time  to  work  on  Nasser. 

What  Is  urgenUy  needed,  as  Prealdent 
Johnson  said.  Is  for  "all  concerned  to  oto- 
serve  In  a  spirit  ot  restraint  their  solemn 
reaponslbUlUee"  under  the  UN  Charter  and 
the  armlstlcs  sgrcements,  so  war  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

That  Includes  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a 
special  announcement  yesterday,  the  Krem- 
lin faithful  to  Its  autoooaUc  pro-Arab.  anti- 
Israel  policies,  promised  Its  "r»olute  re- 
aUtance"  to  any  Isra*U  "aggreealon  "  But  the 
Russian  government  also  expressed  the  •'con- 
viction'* that  "the  peoples  are  not  interested 
In  fanning  a  military  conflict  in  the  Near 
last." 

As  the  generous  arms-supplier  that  has 
emboldened  Nasser  in  his  beUlgerence.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
try  to  persuade  him  to  Uft  the  blockade  In 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  thus  pull  the  crisis 
back  from  the  bnnk. 


UairtnitT  of  Baffalo  SfauleBU  PitcUnf  !■ 
To  Help  a  CoowiHit;  laproTC  ai  tau« 
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Mr    MCCARTHY.   Mr.   Speaker,   laut 

Sunday  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
senUeman  from  New  York  [Mr.  DulskxI 
and  I  attended  the  opening  of  a  new 
and  exciting  project  In  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo. It  Is  the  second  storefront  Informa- 
tion center  of  the  cooperative  urban  ex- 
tension center  which  Is  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  State  Unlveralty  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo-  Canlslufl.  Roaary  Hill,  and 
D'Youville  CoUegea;  Erie  County  Technl- 


thoae  who  walk  Into  the  atorefront  cen 
ters  would  not  be  inclined  to  go  out  to 
a  college  or  university  campus  but  will 
walk   into  such  a  store  to  their  own 
neighborhood. 

One  of  the  storefront  centers  has  been 
in  operation  for  4  months.  It  Lb  located 
at  1352  Jefferson  Avenue.  Buffalo.  The 
two  new  centers  were  opened  Sunday — 
one  at  238  High  Street  to  Buffalo.  The 
other  at  105  Ridge  Road  to  Lackawanna. 
The  entire  project  Is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Prank  P.  Besag.  assistant  profes- 
sor of  education  at  the  State  University 
of  Buffalo  and  Dr.  Robert  Hawks,  as- 
sistant professor  at  the  State  University 
College  at  Buffalo. 

The  store-front  centers  are  located  to 
the  district  represented  by  Congressman 
DtTLsxi.  but  most  of  the  students  are  from 
the  district  I  represent. 

At  the  opentog  ceremonies  of  the 
Lackawanna  center  last  Sunday,  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  the  importance  of 
this  new  undertaking.  I  said  tliat  I 
thought  the  centers  are  acting  as 
"bridges — bridges  between  two  signifi- 
cant segments  of  today's  US.  population. 
"On  the  one  hand  are  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged  people  of  our  so- 
ciety— many  of  them  children  but  all  of 
them  urgently  and  desperately  to  need 
of  special  help,  guidance,  tutoring  and 
counseling. 

"On  the  other  hand  are  members  of 
the  new  breed  of  American  youth.  These 
are  the  concerned  activists  of  1M7 — the 
young  idealists  who  wish  to  commit 
themselves,  dedicate  themselves  to  a  lofty 
purpose,  who  wish  to  become  Involved  to 
today's  problems  and  Issues,  who  want 
to  become  tovolved  to  shaptog  a  better 
tomorrow. 

"These  young  people  have  provided  the 
leadership  for  many  Important  causes. 
But  they  are  finding  rich  rewards  today 
to  this  vital  work  of  helping  the  help- 
less and  giving  hope  to  the  hopeless. 

"These  are  the  ktod  of  young  people 
who  have  enlisted  to  the  Peace  Con^s, 
to  the  VISTA  volunteers  and  other  new 
and  valuable  altruistic  undertakings. 
While  many  of  them  feel  compelled  to 
publicly  protest  social  Ills  of  our  day, 
they  are  ftodlng  greater  fulfillment  to 
actively    doing   something   about   these 

ills.'* 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
experimental  store-front  projects  to 
western  New  York  offer  promise  for  other 
parts  of  the  NaUon— particularly  to  our 
congested  and  blighted  urban  areas. 


They  can  serve  as  vital  bridges  be- 
tween the  disadvantaged  of  our  society 
and  those  they  desperately  need— the 
young,  creative  and  Idealistic  students 
who  wish  to  make  a  contribution  and 
realize  that  by  giving  of  themselves  In 
these  ghetto  areas,  they  are  indeed  on 
the  frontltoe,  they  are  helping  to  meet 
one  of  the  most  urgent  challenges  faced 
by  this  country  today. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  on  May  18 
carried  an  article  about  the  three  co- 
operative urban  extension  centers.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert 
it  to  be  printed  here: 
UNivxmsTrr  or  ButfaxjO  Sttjdkhtb  Pttcbing 

In    To   Help   *    coMMoxn-T    Imp»ov«    an 

lUAOS 

(By  Mildred  ^enoer) 

*Lo»e  thy  neighbor*  Ib  rooce  than  a  BlbU- 
cal  injunctton  to  an  lncre«lng  number  ol 
■tudente  at  the  Btate  Uolveralty  of  Bufffcto— 
It's  ft  rewarding  way  of  Ufe. 

In  a  city  where  many  erf  thera  are 
■trangers.  atudenU  are  giving  ioine  very 
tangible  evidence  that  they  are  good  neigh- 
bora.  .   . 

For  evwy  student  whoae  acUvUm  conalaU 
of  verbal  protaaU  against  authority,  there 
are  dosens  of  othera  whoae  definition  of  ac- 
tivism means  facing  up  to  the  problems  of 
the  world  and  doing  eomethlng  about  them. 

Among  them  are  75  student  volunteers  who 
quietly,  with  no  fanfare,  have  manned  atore- 
front Co-opermUve  Urban  Extenaloa  Centers 
In  three  locations. 

XNL.UT    aO   VOLUNTEIXfl 

They  tutor  children  and  adult*  In  cubjecu 
ranging  ftoco  reading  to  art.  counsel  th«n 
about  available  noclal  agencies  or  where  to 
go  for  Job  training,  do  whaUver  realdenle 
of  the  area  Indicate  La  needed. 

In  a  different  field,  two  Juniors  from  New 
Hyde  Park  majoring  In  Engllah  enllated  30 
other  student  volunteers  In  a  Saturday  pro- 
gram to  help  brain-damaged  children- 
Others  busy  themaelvca  at  projects  rang- 
ing from  collecting  funds  for  local  health  and 
charity  drives  to  cheering  paUenU  In  area 
hospitals. 

The  store-front  project  is  sponsored  Jointly 
by  the  university,  Osnlslua.  Rosary  Hill  and 
D"irouvme  CoUeges,  Brlc  County  Technical 
Institute.  Niagara  University  and  Niagara 
county  Community  OoUege.  So  far  most  of 
the  volunteers  have  oome  from  the  Slate 
University  of  Buffalo. 

OPEN    TRaKZ    CBMTUS 


The  purpose  of  the  centers,  according  to 
Dr.  Prank  P.  Besag.  assistant  professor  of 
educaUon  and  project  director,  is  to  bring 
Institutes  of  higher  learning  into  "closer  co- 
ordination" with  the  community. 

"Our  aim."  he  explains.  "Is  to  bring  In- 
formation and  expertise  from  higher  educa- 
tion into  the  community  and  allow  the  uni- 
versity to  learn  more  about  the  cOTnmunlty, 
not  through  traditional  research  but  through 
direct  involvement." 

To  date  three  centers  have  been  opened — 
at  1363  Jcflereon  Ave..  340  High  8t.  and  105 
Ridge  Bd..  Lackawanna. 

The  first  center  was  opened  In  January. 
Since  then,  volunteers  have  brought  needed 
help  to  460  of  the  flOO  persons  who  asked  for 
it. 

This  help  Includes  tutorial  assistance  for 
both  children  and  adults  In  reading,  mathe- 
maUcs.  social  studies  and  other  subjects. 
There  are  field  tripe  to  famlUarlBe  community 
residents  with  area  facilities. 

The  centers  also  have  offered  srt  classes, 
college  entrance  advisement,  computer  In- 
struction. Job  infoimaUon  snd  a  high  school 
equivalency  program.  They  wUl  offere  other 
programs  as  the  need  arises. 

PAT  OWK  SXPKMSaS 

The  student  volunteers  not  only  con- 
tribute tbelr  time — an  average  -six  hours  a 


week,  even  during  final  examinations — but 
p«,y  all  of  their  own  tnuuportatloa  and 
other  expenses. 

And  the  student  body  at  the  university 
contributed  •2350  from  lU  own  funds  to 
meet  needs  at  the  center  that  were  not  be- 
ing met  through  a  small  federal  grant. 

Suzanne  Rovner  and  Judith  A.  Silverman, 
who  launched  the  program  for  brsln-dam- 
mged  children,  had  worked  with  such 
youngsters  in  a  summer  camp. 

Brain-damaged  children  may  have  normal 
or  above  normal  Intelligence,  but  they  have 
difficulty  in  bandUng  abstract  and  concep- 
tual relationships. 

APPEAL  TO  OUASSMATES 

They  may  see  wards  or  letters  backward, 
for  example,  and  so  have  serious  readmg 
problems.  BAany,  fruatratsd  In  learning  tw- 
cause  of  their  condition.  t»eoome  hyperactive 
and  "problems"  in  the  eyes  of  their  teachers. 

The  Saturday  school  was  designed  to  help 
brain-damaged  youngsters  "get  over  the  Idea 
that  they  are  always  wrong."  Games  are  not 
highly  oompeUUve.  and  each  child  la  allowed 
to  win. 

Because  the  youngsters  are  ao  active,  a 
large  number  of  volunteers  was  needed.  Miss 
Rovner  and  Miss  Silverman  appealed  to  their 
fellow  classmates  and  received  70  applica- 
tions for  the  90  counselor  positions. 
SMsraucT  nncioRAirrs 

Officers  and  members  of  the  Western  New 
Tork  Chapter  ot  the  National  Association  for 
Brain  Damaged  Children  were  helpful  in  get- 
ting the  school  started  and  obtaining  sup- 
plies for  sports  and  handicrafts.  Ascension 
Lutheran  Church  In  Snyder  contributed  the 
necessary  space. 

In  the  fall  the  girls  hope  to  expand  the 
program  to  include  activities  for  a  co-educa- 
tional teenage  group. 

Other  student  volunteers  have  given  gen- 
erously of  their  time  to  teach  mentally  re- 
tarded youngsters  In  St.  Rita's  Home  for 
Children:  Instruct  inunlgrants  seeking  U.  S. 
dtlzensblp  In  Engll&h.  and  even.  In  one  In- 
stance, to  give  piano  lessons  to  blind  tdill- 
dren. 

tmnrs  SAtses  $a.05o 

The  university  bond  has  played  for  the 
children  at  The  Buffalo  Evening  News- 
Botary  Club  Crippled  Children's  Oamp  and 
folk  singers  entertain  patients  at  the  nearby 
Veterans  Hospital. 

When  blood  was  needed  for  a  woman 
achedtiled  to  undergo  open  heart  surgery 
recentiy,  the  Arnold  Air  Society  of  the  Air 
Force  BOTC  collected  M  pints,  considerably 
more  than  was  needed. 

During  the  Cancer  Crusade,  members  of 
Alpha  EpeUon  PI  Fraternity  raised  »3050  In  a 
ooncentnit«d  five-day  campaign.  In  present- 
ing It  to  Erie  County  Unit  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  tbey  expressed  the  hope  that 
It  would  "help  Improve  the  Image  at  ths 
unlverstty." 

A  oouple  of  months  earlier  Sigma  Aiirina 
Mu,  another  fraternity,  ooUected  more  than 
•3000  with  its  '-tx>tmoe  for  beato"  for  the 
Heart  Fund. 


Lack  of  Adcqaate  Police  ProtectioB  ia 
District  of  Coluabia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  nxiNOts 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent tragic  death  of  Miss  Judith  K.  Robe- 
son, who  was  bludgeoned  to  death  to  her 
Southwest  Washington  apartment  Is  yet 
another  frightening  event  which  calls 


attention  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  some- 
thing to  be  desired  of  the  crime  battle  we 
are  flghttog,  not  only  here  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  today 
with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment here  to  the  District  the  availability 
of  patrolmen  to  the  fourth  prectoct, 
which  takes  to  28.000  people  and  encom- 
passes part  of  the  southwest  area  of 
Washington. 

I  was  startled  to  learn  that  there  were 
only  five  foot  patrolmen  and  four  scout 
cars  available  to  the  fourth  prectoct  on 
the  night  that  Miss  Robeson  was  killed. 
A  breakdown  of  the  police  force  to  that 
precinct  shows  one  lieutenant  on  duty  at 
the  station:  four  patrolmen  manntog 
three  scout  cars;  one  desk  sergeant  as- 
signed to  the  station:  one  patrol  signal 
sj^tem  man  assigned  to  the  station; 
five  foot  patrolmen  walktog  beats  to  the 
prectoct. 

Two  of  the  five  foot  patrolmen  were 
worlung  on  their  days  off.  Normally, 
there  would  only  be  three  foot  patrolmen 
available  for  duty  to  the  entire  precinct. 
The  absentee  breakdown  for  that  eve- 
ning shows  two  patrolmen  on  their  regu- 
lar day  off,  one  patrolman  on  annual 
leave,  and  one  patrolman  on  sick  leave. 

Just  recently  I  corresponded  with  Po- 
lice Chief  John  B.  Layton  about  an  idea 
which  occurred  to  me  regardtog  the  pos- 
sibility of  recruittog  approximately  300 
soldiers  to  the  Washington  area  to  be 
hired  during  their  normal  ttoie-olf  hours. 
It  would  seem  to  me  quite  appropriate 
that  these  soldiers  work  with  the  police 
force  if  they  themselves  have  been  trato- 
ed  to  military  police  procedures  through 
our  local  military  installations,  and  at 
the  same  time  lend  a  substantial  amount 
of  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  our  present 
police  program. 

Much  to  my  regret,  this  Idea  was 
termed  impractical  by  Police  Clilef  Lay- 
ton,  and  I  submit  at  this  potot,  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  the  text 
of  my  correspondence  on  this  matter  with 
Chief  Lay  ton: 

OOWBMICENT    or    THK    DXSTUCT    OP 
COLUMflU.  MCTROFOLTTaN   POUCB 

Depaxtmcmt. 

March  13.  1967. 

Bon.   ROUAM    C.   PUdNSKI. 

Houn  of  Repreaentativet, 
WashinfftoTi,  D.C. 

Deas  CoKcazssKAN  PnctMBKi:  This  Is  in 
response  to  your  letter  suggesting  the  em- 
ploymect  oif  off-duty  military  personnel  to 
offset  the  300  vacancies  In  otir  authorized  po- 
Uoe  strength. 

Before  addressing  that  suggeetloo.  slnoe 
you  meoiUoned  In  yo\ir  letter  the  large  num- 
ber of  letters  you  receive  from  constituenu 
asking  If  It  U  safe  for  their  daughters  to  oome 
to  the  Nation's  CapitsJ  to  work.  It  may  be 
useful  to  you  for  me  to  point  out  that,  de- 
spite ths  shArp  Increase  In  crime  In  this  olty. 
which  Is  appaUing.  otir  crln^  rate  here  stUl 
ts  not  draatloaliy  higher  than  that  found  In 
other  large  dtles  acroas  the  nation.  I  am  en- 
closing for  your  Information  a  t&bLs  oocn- 
parlng  rates  of  crime  for  Wsahlngtco  and 
for  Chicago  for  the  calendar  year  1M&  (the 
last  year  for  which  FBI  data  are  available) . 
Tou  wUl  find  In  this  oomparlson  that,  whUe 
Washington  was  higher  in  rates  for  murder, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary,  and  lareocy. 
Chicago  was  aignifloanUy  higher  In  rmtes  for 
fordble  rape,  robbery,  and  auto  theft. 

Ttie  alarming  thing  (and  the  factor  which 
misleads  many  people)  about  crime  m  this 
ci-ty  Is  not  so  much  our  rate  today  In  com- 
parison to  other  cities,  but  instead  Is  our  rate 


now  as  changed  from  the  rate  of  ten  yean 

ago.  F^x-  example,  in  the  calendar  year  1967, 
we  ranked  twelfth  among  the  stxteezi  dUee 
In  our  population  group  In  offenses  per  one 
thousand  population:  by  the  calendar  year 
1906.  we  rsJiked  third,  and  our  crime  rates  ore 
bUU  rising.  I  firmly  believe  that  you  may  re- 
assure your  consutuects  that  tJie  District  of 
Columbia  Is  not  an  unusually  dangerous 
place  In  oomparlson  with  other  dtles. 

From  our  earlier  oonversatlon.  I  know  that 
you  realize  that  there  are  several  legal  ques- 
tions which  would  need  to  be  answered,  and 
some  legislation  wotild  certainly  be  required, 
before  your  propossl  for  using  nLilltary  per- 
sonnel for  police  service  could  be  instituted. 
For  example,  it  would  be  neoeeeary  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  the  posse  oomltftCus  law 
on  employment  of  miutary  personnel  in  Dis- 
trict police  functions.  And  leglalatmi  would 
also  be  required  to  establish  authority  for 
appointing  and  paying  polloe  ofllccn  oo  a 
part-time  basis.  However,  as  you  tiave  indi- 
cated that  you  recognise  the  need  for  iegls- 
Lstion  to  Implement  your  suggestion.  I  will 
speak  here  to  its  practical,  ruther  than  Its 
legal,  ramlfioatlocs. 

These  are  the  significant  fsctors  wlilch 
bear  on  your  proposal  to  fill  our  vacancies  by 
using  off-duty  military  personnel  working  on 
a  part- time  InuIk: 

1.  Although  this  department  la  currenUy 
averaging  300  vacancies  in  Its  authorlBed 
strength  of  3,100  policemen,  we  are  already 
filling  those  300  vacancies  by  permitting  our 
own  personnel  to  work  one  day  off  In  a  week 
for  pay.  on  a  voluntary  basis.  There  obviously 
would  be  no  advantage  in  hiring  otJber  part- 
time  employees,  who  would  have  to  be  spe- 
cially uniformed  and  trained  for  the  purpose, 
to  replace  already  trained  and  active  police- 
men in  thU  overtime  work.  We  certainly  do 
have  a  need  for  manpower  beyond  the  3,100 
positions  presently  authorized:  however,  since 
we  have  maintained  a  firm  policy  not  to  work 
our  personnel  more  th&n  one  day  off  each 
week  on  overtime,  it  is  not  practical  for  us 
to  ask  for  additional  authorl£aUons  for  poUce 
personnel  until  we  can  recruit  to  fill  some  of 
our  existing  vacancies  or  can  find  another 
source  of  supplementary  manpower. 

3.  Although  military  policemen,  by  and 
large,  have  a  high  degree  of  training  in  some 
police  techniques,  a  conslderabl*  amount  of 
additional  training  would  be  needed  (except 
for  Armed  Services  Police  who  have  com- 
pleted our  recruit  tivlnlng  course)  before 
we  could  employ  them  usefully  in  any  wide 
range  of  Metropolitan  Polloe  activltlss.  for 
example,  we  would  need  to  train  them  exten- 
sively In  the  laws  and  regulations  defining 
crimes  In  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  and  estab> 
llshtng  rules  for  arrests,  search,  and  scleure 
in  a  civilian  environment  and  with  proce- 
dures for  handling  Juvenile  arrests,  with 
police -community  relations,  and  other  city 
police  problems.  Another  major  aspect  of 
police  training  Involves  the  acquainting  of 
the  trainee  with  tbe  IntemsJ  regulations  and 
procedures  of  the  department.  As  you  perhaps 
know,  our  recruit  Indoctrination  curriculum 
presently  Includes  a  full  thirteen  we^s  of 
training  Although  we  have  in  years  past  put 
policemen  onto  the  street  before  they  had 
completed  the  full  training  course,  we  were 
criticised  for  the  procedure.  For  example,  the 
President's  Comnusslon  on  Crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  specifically  recommended 
that.  "No  officer  should  patrol  alone  before 
completing  recruit  traln^ig."  Consequently, 
we  now  strain  our  resources  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  tlie  placing  of  a  partially-trained 
pollcemsji  in  active  street  police  service.  For 
this  reason.  IX  we  were  to  use  military  person- 
nel for  police  work,  we  woiUd  have  to  insut 
that  tbey  complete  our  recruit  training 
courses. 

The  practical  problem  we  become  inrotved 
with  when  we  think  of  training  a  part-time 
employee,  working  a  few  hours  each  week,  la 
that  It  takes  many  weeks  to  administer  one 
week  of  training.  POr  example,  if  these  per- 
sonnel work  one  day  each  week,  which  Is  ail 
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we  wUl  iiltym  our  regular  policemen  to  work 
on  »n  orertlme  biMl«,  It  would  take  ui  tXxty- 
elght  we«kj  to  eomplete  the  training  of  a 
new  appolnwti.  With  mUltary  perwnnel,  who, 
aa  you  stat«.  are  moatly  young  men  who  want 
to  get  back  home  la  quickly  aa  poealble  when 
they  are  dlacharged  from  the  military,  and 
who  are  subject  to  tranaler  from  the  area  at 
any  time.  I  am  afraid  that  by  the  time  we 
had  completed  their  training,  they  would  be 
near  the  end  of  their  tour  of  duty  here. 

3  B«gardlng  the  auggeaUon  that  theee  men 
could  work  a  full  «'>1'''  '  ™""'  ""'  **"* 
to  any  program  which  would  give  u»  men 
who  were  working  Miteen  houre  each  day  on 
a  protracted  baala.  We  have  conslstenUy  held 
the  Una  In  thu  department  to  permit  our 
mm.  working  their  days  oft  for  pay,  to  one 
eitra  day  of  work  in  a  week.  Modern  police 
work  la  too  complex  a  profeaelon  to  be  per- 
formed by  tired  men.  I  cant  help  but  ei- 
pr«..  aurprtae  that  the  military  would  let 
their  men  work  eight  houra  daUy  on  outalde 
loba. 

4.  I  alao  think  there  are  some  serloxia  po- 
tential police-community  relations  problems 
Involved  in  hiring  for  police  work  persona 
who  neither  have  rooU  In  the  community 
nor  Intend  to  esUWlsh  their  homes  In  the 
community. 

5  I  would  anticipate  too  some  severe  prob- 
lems when  conflicts  arose  between  the  duty 
of  one  of  these  employees  to  the  police  de- 
partment and  his  duty  to  the  military.  Por 
example,  although  the  mUltary  might  be  wlU- 
ing  to  let  a  soldier  work  an  evening  lour  of 
duty  on  Saturday  night,  when  he  was  off 
mUltary  duty,  I  wonder  how  they  would 
react  to  the  loss  of  his  services  when  he 
needed  to  appear  In  court  the  following  week 
during  his  military  on-duty  time.  And  If  a 
soldier  working  with  this  department  were 
accused  of  "police  brutality."  I  wonder  how 
this  would  affect  hla  mUltary  service.  A  seri- 
ous qusstlon  U  also  raised  regarding  hu 
protection  In  th«  event  he  was  disabled  whUe 
performing  police  duty  with  us. 

After  revlewmg  carefully  your  proposal,  I 
cant  help  but  feel  that  the  use  of  off-duty 
military  p«ionnel  ss  paid  policemen  would 
iiresent  more  problems  than  It  would  solve. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  solution  to  our 
need  for  manpower  to  supplement  the  regular 
BoUce  force  lies  In  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mMcmirs  for  use  of  civilian  police  reeerres 
on  a  voluntary  basla  LeglihiUon  for  this 
purpose  was  Introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
as  8.  1930  and  was  discussed  In  tlie  recent 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  regarding  problems  of  this 
department.  And  1  think  the  best  solution 
of  aU  Hoe  In  finding  ways  to  encourage  young 
men  to  serve  o«»  a  permanent  basis  >s  full- 
time  poUc^men. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  to  you  my  personal 
appreclaUon  foe  your  long  standing,  con- 
sistent interest  to  Improving  Uw  enforce- 
ment In  this  city  and  In  helping  ths  Metro- 
politan PoUce  Department  with  lU  many 
prol>lems. 

smoerely  yours. 

John  B.  Lsttoiv, 

Chie/  o/  Poller. 

/n4Kz  0/  erimt,  alendar  year  IM; 
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MaschJ,  1M7 
Mr  Jcww  Lattow, 

Chief.  UctTopoUtm  rtMct  Defrtment, 
wosA«i»tt"i,  D.C, 

Dua  Cm^  LaTK»:  The  oontlnulng  prob- 
lem of  adequate  poUoe  prot««lon  for  Uui 
Dlatnct  at  OolumbU  la  now  reaching  crises 
proportions.  It  la  a  source  of  great  alarm  to 
me  when  1  have  my  oonatltuenta  write  me 
and  ask  me  If  It  1«  safe  for  them  to  visit  the 
Nation's  capltol. 

It  Is  even  a  greater  source  of  concern  when 
I  have  parents  of  young  women  who  want  to 
come  to  Washington  to  work  asking  me  U  It  la 
saie  for  their  daughters  to  Uve  In  the  Nation  a 
capltol. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  tremendous  effort  that 
you  have  exerted  to  meet  the  police  needs  of 
this  community,  and  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  your  efforts.  But  I  am  convlooed 
that  you  need  a  graat  deal  of  assistance  from 
aU  of  us  If  you  are  to  succeed  In  your  effort. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  you  are  short 
approximately  300  policemen  to  brln«  your 
force  up  to  normal  strength.  I  am  famlUar 
with  the  efforts  that  you  have  exerted  to  flu 
these  vscanclM,  but  I  am  also  mindful  of 
the  dlfllculUee  you  are  confronted  with. 

May  I  suggMt  to  you  that  we  offer  these 
300  vacancies  to  soldiers  preeenUy  sUtloned 
at  the  various  mUltary  InalaUatlons  In  this 
area  who  are  assigned  to  Military  Police  duty. 
All  of  those  MPs  have  had  substantial 
training  In  poUco  work  and  are  osuemely 
capable  and  reliable. 

I  have  checked  with  their  Commanding 
Officers  and  Bad  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  soldlem  In  this  area  find  It  necessary  to 
obtain  after-duty-houra  and  employment  In 
private  Industry  to  supplement  their  mili- 
tary pay  In  order  to  moot  the  flnanclal  needs 
of  their  famlUos. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  If  those  young  men 
are  now  alrwwly  domg  extra  work  during  off- 
duty  houra  and  In  many  Instances,  being 
badly  tjnderpald  for  their  efforts,  we  ought  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  at  employment 
more  oompsrahle  with  their  training  and  at 
tbs  same  time  help  solve  one  of  our  meet 
pressing  problems  of  the  District  Police  Force. 
I  am  told  there  are  more  than  600  MPs 
assigned  now  to  the  various  mlUtkry  InsUlla- 
tlons  In  this  area  which  Include  the  661st 
MP  Company  at  Port  Myer;  the  Armed 
Porces  Police  Detachment;  the  Air  PoUce  at 
Boiling  Pleld;  the  MP  Detachment  at  Walter 
Beed  Hospital;  and  the  MP's  asslgnsd  «o 
Arlington  Hall. 

M<Mt  of  these  men  can  put  In  a  full  ahlft 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  prefer  to 
work  for  your  Department  at  your  prevail- 
ing hourly  wage  than  the  Job  they  now  hold, 
which  ranges  anywhere  from  gasoUne  station 
attendants  to  cab  drivers. 

The  Commanding  Offlcers  In  this  area  have 
assured  me  they  would  cooperate  with  you 
In  approving  such  employment. 

Obviously,  this  would  aU  be  on  a  volun- 
tary baals.  and  no  soldier  would  he  required 
to  accept  your  Invitation.  1  am  sure,  however, 
that  many  of  these  fine  soldiers  would  be 
very  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  your  pro- 
poeal  BhotUd  you  decide  to  offer  them  tem- 
porary employment, 

I  am  sure  wo  could  get  the  DUtrlct  Com- 
missioners to  approve  any  addlUonal  legis- 
lation necMsary  to  make  posalblo  the  hiring 
of  these  qualified  MPs  as  temporary  em- 
ployees during  their  off-duty  hours.  These 
temporary  employees  would  In  no  way  affect 
the  ClvU  Service  status  of  your  permanent 
professional  poUce  force. 

1  am  mlndftU  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
tried  to  recruit  some  of  these  soldiers  to  Join 
lais  DC  Police  Ftorce  when  they  become  sep- 
arated from  their  mlUtary  service  But  I 
would  not  think  thU  typo  of  recruitment 
would  be  very  successful  because  meet  young 
men  want  to  get  back  homo  as  quickly  ae 
possible  when  they  are  discharged  from  the 
mlUtary. 


My  suggestion  Is  to  hire  ihom  whUe  they 
are  stationed  here  in  this  area  and  they  could 
work  for  you  only  as  long  as  they  prove 
worthy  of  such  employment  and  obviously. 
are  assigned  to  the  area. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  because  of 
the  temporary  nature  of  their  assignment. 
the  District  of  ColumbU  woxUd  furnish  the 
uniform  to  these  temporary  policemen. 

The  crises  which  beeeU  the  NaUons  capl- 
tol calls  for  Unaglnatlvo  Ideas  U  wo  are  to 
And  solutions.  I  do  hope  you  wlU  seriously 
consider  this  suggestion  and  while  I  am 
mindful  that  there  are  some  problems  In- 
volved such  ss  a  brief  training  program  to 
acquaint  them  with  your  procedures.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  should  find  ways  to  re- 
solve whatever  problems  this  proposal  might 
create  In  order  to.  above  all,  hire  the  addi- 
tional policemen  this  community  so  ur- 
gently needs. 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  you  further  11  there  are  any  ques- 
tions you  might  have. 

Tour  views  on  this  proposal  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

sincerely  yours. 

Boiuir  C.  PtJClKSltl. 
Member  o/  Con^esx. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  19S7 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  further, 
with  regard  to  the  crisis  In  the  Middle 
East,  about  which  I  spoke  earlier  today 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record  the  following  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Post: 

This  Oun  Is  Loaoed 
Only  ft  man  ln«fcnely  bent  on  starting  ft 
war  ftnd  prepared  to  suffer  the  awful  eon- 
•equenCM  could  mis  understand  President 
Johnsoo'i  forcetul  and  Umely  atatement  oa 
the  crlEl*  in  the  Middle  EMt.  Pre*ldent 
Nasser  U  now  on  notice.  U  new  notice  was 
needed,  that  this  coxintry  will  support  Iftrftcl. 
as  Indeed  U  would  any  other  country  in  tlie 
ar«i,  ftg*lnst  aggression  "in  ftny  form."* 

More  Bpeclflcally,  Mr.  Nasser  Is  on  notice 
that  this  country  will  not  ftcquleae  U>  the 
blockade  imposed  by  the  United  Ar»b  R<- 
pubUc  against  IsraeU  shipping  and  IsraeU- 
bound.  -strategic"*  cargo  carried  by  ships  of 
any  flag  through  the  Tlran  Straits  to  the 
port  of  EUai.  Prealdcnt  Johnson  made  plain 
beyond  question  his  view  that  Mr.  Nftssers 
clBim  to  control  this  waterwsy  Is  "Ulegal  and 
potentially  disastrous"  to  peace. 

If  Mr.  Nasser  has  any  doubts  on  this  score. 
he  had  better  be  as  "ready  for  war"  as  he 
claims.  In  his  reckless  and  bombastic  way. 
to  be  For  If  he  presses  this  outrageous  claim. 
It  is  hard  to  foresee  any  other  eventuality. 

The  world,  or  tliat  part  of  It  stUl  guided 
by  elemental  reason  and  the  rule  of  law. 
cannot  countenance  so  brazen  a  piece  of 
aggression,  no  matter  how  tangled  and  tor- 
mented the  history  of  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  3ta.t«fl,  International  law. 
as  solemnly  laid  down  In  a  Ctonlerence  on 
the  Sea  in  Geneva  in  1658,  U  against  Nasser. 
The  vital  Interests  of  a  free  and  indepiendeul 
state  run  dlrecUy  against  Nasser.  And  the 
Intensta  of  the  United  SUtas  aft  Prwldeni 
Johnson  has  freshly  reftfflnned  them,  are  also 


Tftken  together,  the  Uw.  and  Israeli  inter- 
ests, and  American  Interests  can  leave  no 
doubt  that  President  Nasser  is  staring  down 
the  barrel  of  a  loaded  gun.  The  Israelis  have 
made  It  clear  they  have  no  choice.  The  block- 
ade Is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war; 
lie  enforcement,  which  could  come  at  any 
moment,  would  be  em  act  of  war.  There  Is 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that,  given  this 
provocation,  the  Israelis  wUl  fight,  and  scant 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  fighting  will  lead 
to  a  general  Arab-Israeli  war.  It  Is  hard  to 
Bee  how  a  war,  begun  In  this  fashion,  would 
not  sooner  or  later  bring  the  big  powers  to 
the  brink  of  conflict — and  perhaps  beyond. 
Into  conflict  Itself. 

And  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Nasser 
does  not  reallu  this.  Yet.  If  he  does.  It  Is 
Just  as  hard  to  understand  how  he  could 
have  overplayed  his  band  bo  dangerously.  It  Is 
not  quite  too  late  for  him  to  draw  back.  It 
Is  still  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  United 
Nations,  or  some  responsible  segment  of  the 
world  community,  may  yet  devise  a  diplo- 
matic solution  to  forestall  the  flnt.  fatal  act 
of  war. 

But  there  Is  not  muc3i  ground  for  hope 
unless  Mr.  Nasser  comes  to  realise,  quickly, 
that  he  is  looking  down  the  barrel  of  a 
loaded  gun. 


CBS  Attack*  Mail  Sobiidy  of  TUrd-CUsi 
Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  tnrw  touk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFT*.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  review  the  editorial  re- 
marks made  by  Michael  F.  Keating,  CBS 
editorial  sp^esman.  on  May  11  and  May 
12.  1967.  Certainly,  the  remarlLs  made  by 
Mr.  Keating  could  be  Interpreted  a£  the 
voice  of  milliona  more  who  do  not  have 
the  facility  to  express  these  same  senti- 
ments regarding  third-class  mall.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  management  of  CBS 
for  their  forthright  statement  and  for 
ccmllniiliig  to  exercise  the  practice  of  air- 
ing opinions  on  Issues  concerning  the 
public  welfare  and  trust. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Last  week.  WCBS-TV  News  broadcast  a 
three-part  series  on  the  problems  and  oon- 
trovervy  raised  by  direct-mail  advertising, 
or  OS  some  people  call  It.  "Junk  maU." 

Now  whether  It's  Junk  or  something  else 
Is  a  matter  of  personal  preference.  Some  peo- 
ple find  It  annoying  to  have  their  mailboxes 
stuffed  with  unsolicited  advertising.  Some 
people  enjoy  receiving  these  various  offers. 
In  any  case,  the  ads  are  more  fun  to  get 
than  bills. 

Whether-  this  type  of  mall  Is  an  annoy- 
ftnce  or  a  treat,  it  Is  expensive  to  the  tftx- 
Pftyers.  and  thftt's  sometmng  we  believe 
should  be  changed.  As  our  news  broadcssts 
pointed  out.  thlrd-clAss  bulk  mall,  accord- 
ing to  the  Post  Office,  produced  a  »301-mll- 
Uon  deflclt.  In  other  words.  It  costs  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  $2  per  year  In  taxeft 
to  receive  the  mall  they  dldnt  ask  for. 

It  seenu  to  us  that  the  taxpayers  should 
not  be  subsidising  this  commercial  opera- 
tion, which  involves  3,000  dlrect-maU  com- 
panies. These  flTTns  should  stand  on  their 
own  feet. 

Because  the  Poet  Office  deficit  Is  expected 
to  reach  «1 3  bUUon  U  fiscal  year  1968,  Preel- 
deut  Johnson  has  e&lled  for  posUl  rate  In- 
In   all   nlBftsM    at  mall,   jw^hi/hth 


first  class  which  now  pays  more  than  Its 
way.  In  oiu"  opinion,  the  only  postal  subeldy 
that  con  be  Justified  Is' that  extended  to  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  books  and  poinphlets 
that  disseminate  information,  opinion  and 
diversion.  It  Is  healthy  for  the  country  that 
this  flow  of  Ideas  be  continued  and  there- 
fore it's  worthy  of  a  public  subeldy. 

This  Is  not  so,  however,  for  direct  mall 
advertizing.  It  should  pay  Its  wsy. 


AmericaA  Bases  ia  SpaiB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  sotrm  CAaoLUfs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  19$7 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  another 
of  the  series  of  articles  written  while  on 
a  recent  visit  to  Spain.  Thomas  R.  War- 
ing, editor  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier,  has  described  the  problems  we 
are  facliig  In  renewing  the  rights  to  our 
bases  In  Spain.  Mr.  Waring — my  favorite 
editor — ^has  Indeed  come  right  to  the 
point  by  ^>eaklng  of  the  troubles  that 
have  b^n  caused  or  worsened  by  an  Ir- 
responsible press.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members: 
(Prom  the  Charleston.  (S.C.)  News  and  Cou- 
rier, May  21,  IM7] 

Sfad<  To  Seek  Bettxb  Leass  Tbusb  roft 
U.S.   B&SB 
(By  ThomM  R.  Waring) 
.    Ten  years  ago  I  went  to  Spain  and  fol- 
lowed   the   new   U.8.   pipeline  from  Rota   to 
Madrid.    The    pipeline    was    built    to    fuel 
bombers  that  were  America's  chief  deterrent 
against  Russia  In  the  IBSOe. 

Since  that  time,  development  of  missiles 
and  the  Polaris  submarine  have  reduced  titie 
value  of  manned  bombers  ns  a  war  deterrent. 
The  naval  base  at  Rota,  however,  has  as- 
sumed new  value  for  nuclear  submarines  and 
other  units  of  the  fleet. 

Since  Prance  ousted  VjS.  forcee.  aosne  air 
units  have  redeployed  to  Spain.  Fields  near 
Madrid  and  Seville  stUl  are  useful.  All  theee 
bases,  and  new  facilities  at  Bsoonal  for  space 
travel  that  are  especially  Important  to  the 
Apollo  program,  belong  In  fact  to  Spain. 
The  Americans  lease  the  land  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Spanish  government. 

The  leases  come  up  for  ninewBl  In  Septem- 
ber. 1968.  Tliough  negotiations  have  not  yet 
started,  signs  Indicate  that  Spain  will  bar- 
gain for  better  terms  for  the  next  five-year 
contract. 

One  of  the  signs  Is  a  virtual  ban  on  press 
visits  to  Rota.  Before  leaving  Charleston  for 
a  holiday  In  Spain.  I  sought  permission  to 
revisit  Roto.  I  wanted  to  see  what  the  naval 
base  looked  like  10  yea»s  after  I  viewed  it.  not 
quite  complete,  In  the  company  of  W.  CuttIno 
Achurch.  Then  employed  by  the  VS.  Navy, 
Achurch  is  no«'  back  in  Charleston. 

US.  ftuthorttiea  were  cooperative,  but  it 
soon  developed  that  the  Spoihah  mlUtary 
take  a  dim  view  of  publicity  about  Rota.  One 
of  the  reasons,  I  learned  on  reaching  Ma- 
drid, Is  the  fright  caused  the  Spanish  people 
by  the  accidental  dropping  of  nuclear  bombs. 
The  P&lomares  incident  deeply  upset  the 
public. 

People  questioned  whether  Spain's  hlstorla 
neutrality  had  been  violated. 

The  whole  Issue  of  U.S.  bases,  overflight 
prlYlleges  and  other  military  considerations 
wBs  reviewed  with  apprehension.  Reportoz* 
became  unwelcome,  especially  at  Rota.  In* 
quMes  ftoon  persuaded  me  that  wberever  I 


might  turn  for  pennlaatoo  to  revisit  the  U.S. 
naval  base,  the  answer  Ln  Spanish  would 
be  no. 

The  head  U.S.  negotiator  for  renewal  of 
the  leases  will  be  Rear  Adm.  Norman  C.  Oll- 
lette,  chief  of  the  Joint  US.  MlUtary  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Qroup — better  known  as  JUS- 
MAAO.  I  bad  met  Adm.  Gillette  In  1B&7 
when,  as  a  captain,  he  had  command  at 
Rota.  This  tUne  I  called  on  him  in  the  vast 
Spanish  Air  MLnlstery  building  where  JUS- 
MAAQ  Is  quartered. 

Adm.  Gillette  explained  the  complex  rela- 
tions that  i^evented  what  In  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  a  routine  visit  to 
an  American  base  on  foreign  soil.  Diplomacy 
nowadays  is  practiced  In  mftny  fonns.  Men 
in  military  uniform  as  well  as  diplomat's 
striped  pants  represent  U.S.  Interesta  in  for- 
eign fields.  They  need  dexterity  and  dedica- 
tion to  thread  the  tangled  Ideological  masKS 
of  these  tlmee.  Somet.tmes  troubles  artn  from 
sources  that  should  be  friendly.  IJut  name  of 
Herbert  L.  Matthews — the  Htm  Tork  l^mes 
writer  who  promoted  Pldol  Oaatro  ea  the 
Robin  Hood  of  the  Cartbbaa&— cropped  up 
again  in  discussion  of  Rota  ilatttaevB  wrote 
a  critical  article  in  1968  about  "waste"  of 
VS.  dollars  in  building  the  Bota  baoe.  Sev- 
eral times  In  Spann  I  heard  Amerlcsius 
charged  with  protecting  tbelr  counter's  In- 
terests deplore  irresponsible  press  talk  in 
general,  and  HK-bort  Matthews'  writings  in 
particular. 

Spain  Is  a  sensitive  country  by  nature  and 
tradition.  The  civil  war — which  oost  a  mlUlon 
Uvea  In  a  violent  curtain-raiser  to  World 
War  n — still  casU  a  tragic  shadow. 

At  74.  Franclftco  Franco  has  not  yet  per- 
fected a  formula  for  stable  government  when 
be  U  gone.  Spain  Is  a  monarchy  without  a 
king.  Whether  Don  Juan — son  of  Alfonso 
zm,  who  abdicated  in  1831 — or  Don  Juan's 
•on  Juan  Carlo,  who  bos  not  yet  reached 
the  constitutional  age  of  30.  will  be  the  nesct 
king  is  a  matter  for  argument. 

Whoever  is  king  will  need  strong  support. 
Franco  has  supplied  extraordinarily  able 
leaderahlp  since  1939.  when  he  assumed  civil- 
ian power  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  ^loln 
today  is  peaceful  and  reasonably  pro^>eroua. 

To  stay  that  way  It  needs  many  things. 
One  of  them  is  aasurance  of  markets  for 
olives,  oranges  and  other  producu.  Spain 
wants  to  Join  the  European  common  market. 
As  a  matter  of  national  pride.  It  also  wants 
to  recover  Gibraltar  from  the  Brltlah. 

TTieae  are  only  some  of  the  things  thftt 
nowftdftys  concern  Spaniards.  Meanwhile. 
Spain  has  become  the  favorite  country  to 
Europe  for  tourists.  They  ere  swarming  In  at 
the  rate  of  17  million  a  year.  Prices  have 
soared,  along  with  the  volume  of  automobile 
trafflo  in  Madrid.  Spain  no  longer  Is  a  bar- 
gain for  rtsitors.  For  permanent  resadante.  It 
Is  a  high-priced  home. 

The  Spanish  qualities  of  courage,  pride 
and  courtesy  ore  sUII  abundant. 


Arrets  of  James  G.  MortoM,  Special  As- 
sistant to  tlie  Secretaf7  of  Commcrcep 
Befare  the  Sales  Execsttre  Club  ia  New 
York  City,  April  11,  1967 


EXTEI^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   HWW   TOSS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednecdav.  May  24.  1917 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  travel  Industry  continues 
to  grov  In  the  Nation's  economy.  One  of 
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the  ways  we  have  recognized  this  In  re- 
cent years  la  the  establishment  of  the 
Discover  America  program  and  the 
designation  of  1967  as  International 
Travel  Year.  We  also  have  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  the  VS.  Travel 
Service  to  promote  foreign  tourist  travel 
in  the  United  Sutes. 

On  April  U.  1967,  James  G.  Morton, 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  addressed  the  Sales  Execu- 
Uves  Club  at  its  meeting  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Morton's  address  concerns  the  Im- 
portance of  the  travel  industry,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

AoDKxsa   BT   James   O.   MomTON,  Sficiai,   A*- 

aWTAKT  TO  TK«  StXMKTAaj  09  COMMCKCZ  OF 

TH»  UMrrxD  Statb,  to  th«  Sales  Enecu- 
Txns  Club  at  ti»  Hotu-  Roosevm-t  n* 
Mkw  To«x  Citt.  Ap«il  11.  1M7 

In  obtemng  National  Traveler  Day  wb  do 
more  ttian  recognize  travel  as  an  economtc 
force  of  impreeelve  proportion*:  we  aalute 
tbo  U»«Iy.  questing  splrtt  of  the  modem  day 
American. 

Nowber«  to  ttila  BpLrlt  more  visible  tban 
In  the  cewcleM  travel  tUMt  fiakca  grcwlng 
numbers  of  American!  to  every  corner  of  oiif 
country  and  every  quarter  of  tbe  globe. 

We  are  tbe  moat  curloua.  the  moat  restleBs. 
the  most  gregarloua,  and  the  most  peripatetic 
people  on  earth. 

Perhaps  we  got  that  way  because  our  an- 
cecton  wer«  voyager*.  T*iBf  embarked  into 
the  unknown  to  discover  a  new  world  that 
was  to  become  the  hope  and  the  aalvaUon 
of  the  c^d. 

In  the  greatest  mlgraUon  of  history  they 
came  in  succeeding  waves,  men  and  women 
of  a  hundred  languages  and  national  origins, 
pushing  westward  to  spread  the  power  and 
purpose  of  America  across  a  continent. 

We  returned  in  two  great  wars  to  those 
troubled  lands  from  which  they  came  to  pre- 
■erve  their  clvUlxaUoixs  from  the  engulOng 
darkness. 

We  learned  this  Is  not  a  world  of  many 
Islands,  but  one  island  tn  the  archipelago  of 
space.  We  learned  that  people  are  very  much 
the  same  everywhere,  that  humanity  has 
common  themes — to  Uve,  to  love,  to  work,  to 
achieve,  and  to  be  free. 

Our  history  should  have  taught  us  this, 
but  ths  real  discovery  came  when  common 
atruggles  on  old  ground  gave  us  new  perspec- 
Uv«B  on  the  family  of  man. 

This  knowledge  and  the  desire  to  further 
It  are  producing  a  great  and  growing  flow 
of  American  travelers  to  foreign  lands  and 
of  foarelgn  visitors  to  our  land. 

Ilie  rising  tide  of  travel  is  one  of  the  great 
phenomena  of  our  time.  It  is  reflected  in  Na- 
tional Travel  Day,  tn  the  Discover  America 
program,  and  In  IM7  as  International  Travel 
Tear.  It  Is  In  many  ways  a  tide  for  peace. 

people  are  traversing  the  oceans  and  the 
meridians  that  for  too  many  centuries  were 
barriers  of  Isolation  and  Ignorance.  And  in  ths 
process  they  are  discovering  their  Identity 
with  other  naUonslltles  as  member*  of  a  com- 
mon race — the  human  race. 

The  Unlte<l  States  has  particular  appeal  as 
a  destlnaUon  for  the  foreign  traveler  as  weU 
as  a  realm  of  new  adventure  for  our  own  citi- 
zens. And  It  Is  right  it  should,  for  It  Is  in 
America  that  men  of  every  nationality  can 
most  readily  find  common  identity. 

What  Is  America  but  a  magnificent  mosaic 
of  the  many  peoples,  the  varied  cultures,  and 
the  great  civUixatlons  that  are  the  human 
story? 

The  easence  of  each  and  the -confluence  of 
aU  not  only  meet  in  America;  they  are 
America. 

Travel  Is  more  than  a  recreation,  a  vaca- 
tion, or  even  an  education  to  ttM  Amenoan. 


It  la  our  passion.  Tbe  new  horizon  beckons 
and  we  must  respond. 

We  venture  forth  not  only  to  see  and  to 
enjoy  but  to  experience  and  to  understand. 
We  search  not  only  for  the  romance  and 
riches  of  the  psst  but  for  a  vUlon  of  the 
future. 

Americans  are  traveling  astronomical  dis- 
tances and  spending  staggering  sums  in  their 
social  and  economic  pursuits.  As  an  Indica- 
tion, consider  that  the  Nation's  airlines  flew 
80  bliuon  passenger  mUea.  an  increase  of  165 
percent,  last  year. 

On  the  Nation's  highways  we  soon  will  be 
traveling  a  trillion  miles  a  year — that's  a 
thousand  billion  miles,  a  sum  almost  Iwyond 
our  comprehension. 

The  millions  of  our  citizens  who  are  tour- 
ing the  country  are  being  Joined  by  record 
numbers  of  foreign  visitors.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion come  from  overseas  last  year  MUllons 
more  arrived  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

I  need  not  caulogue  the  unfoldlni;  oppor- 
tunities that  travel  and  recreation  are  open- 
ing up  for  the  enterprising  buslncssmfln- 
The  travel  boom  tn  the  U.S.A.  today  has 
reached  930  billion  and  It  wUl  get  bigger  by 
billions  each  year. 

Travel  has  become  one  of  the  top  three  or 
lour  Industries  in  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  is  In  the  front  rank  in  several. 

A  travel  dollar  is  new  money  to  a  city  or  a 
locality.  It  takes  none  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  area  away.  And  it  provides 
capital  for  economic  development. 

The  travel  Industry  Is  a  composite  of  serv- 
ice-type buslncsaos.  It  provides  employment 
for  unskilled  workers  as  well  as  the  skUled. 
The  corollary  effecU  on  suppUen,  food  han- 
dlers, beverages,  Unens.  Uundrtes.  reUllers. 
and  others  ensure  that  the  economic  gains  arc 
widely  shared. 

According  to  some  analysts,  each  dollar 
spent  on  travel  multiples  into  as  much  as  %3 
as  It  flows  into  the  economic  stream.  It  has 
l>een  said  that  a  community  Uiat  can  attract 
Just  a  few  travelers  a  day  throughout  the 
year  achieves  economic  results  comparable 
to  a  new  manufacturing  Industry  with  a  pay- 
TOU  of  •100.000. 

Travel  expenditures  also  stlmuUte  other 
major  fields  of  business  In  an  impressive 
^ay aircraft  manufactures  and  other  trans- 
portation equlpoient,  construe  Uon,  and  a 
whole  range  of  travel  equipment,  accessories, 
and  apparel. 

I  think  Increasing  numbers  of  business- 
men are  reoognlxlng  that  It  Is  In  their  self 
interest  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
Travel  Service  program  and  to  give  their  tuU 
and  enthusiastic  support  to  the  Discover 
America  program. 

For  the  NaUon  as  a  whole,  of  course, 
American  travel  dollars  that  we  keep  at 
home — and  foreign  travel  doUaxs  that  we  at- 
tract to  these  shores — are  important  posi- 
tive factors  in  meeting  the  stubborn  balance 
of  payments  problem.  Ths  travel  deficit 
cUmbed  to  tl-B  bUllon  last  year  and  can- 
not be  Ignored. 

The  place  of  these  sales  programs  at  home 
and  abroad,  within  the  scope  of  otir  over- 
all balance  of  payments  efforts,  cannot  be 
overstated.  They  are  important  to  every 
American  In  maintaining  the  health  of  the 
dollar.  _     , 

Tbe  ciurent  figures  show  that  these  vital 
programs  are,  indeed,  achieving  a  major  im- 
pact today.  And  I  believe  that,  with  con- 
tinuing guidance  and  participation  from  the 
highest  levels  of  business  and  gorsmment, 
they  are  certain  to  ahow  mounting  dividends 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  discuss  a  dlllerent 
kind  of  discovery  than  the  discovery  of  travel, 
perhaps  I  should  say  rediscovery— the  redis- 
covery of  America. 

In  this  complex  and  changing  world — 
faced  as  we  all  are  with  IncreaslnglT  oocn- 
pelUng  demands  oo  our  attention — It  la 
sometlmM  all  too  easy  to  lose  sight  tempo- 
rarily of  the  vision  of  human  progress  and 


human  betterment  that  are  truly  the  essence 
of  tills  great  Nation. 

We  don't  hsve  to  be  reminded  of  the  hopes 
arkrf  the  dreams,  and  tbe  vision  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Nor  of  their  attainments. 

Perhaps  we  should  occasionally  ronlnd 
ourselves,  however,  how  true  America  has 
been  over  the  years  to  its  Initial  Ideals  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  progress — In  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  terms  no  less  than  m 
terms  of  physical  movement  and  technical 
innovation.  And  how  true  the  NatlOD  re- 
mains to  this  heritage  amid  the  challenges 
and    demands  of   our   times. 

Prom  the  beginning.  Americans  have 
looked  upon  tbelr  country  as  a  gigantic  stage 
on  which  to  enact  an  ongoing  drama  of  per- 
sonal and  national  life — with,  each  age  and 
each  generation  adding  an  act  shaped  by  its 
own  times  to  the  naUonal  story.  This  was  s 
New  World  approach — en  American  con- 
tribution to  men  everywhere.  For.  even  In  the 
happiest  and  most  progressive  societies 
across  tbe  seas,  the  script  hod  been  written 
In  the  mists  of  far  earlier  times. 

The  generous  products  of  the  unique  Amer- 
ican approach  are  clear  on  every  hand  and 
in  every  area  of  our  lives.  Free  to  move  across 
tills  great  national  stage.  Americans  never 
needed  to  be  driven  to  achievement  by  ejc- 
bortatlons  about  a  "great  leap  forward."  nor 
offers  of  "h«ro  of  production  awards,"  nor  by 
the  estabUshment  of  rigid  planning  goals 
There  was  no  need  to  explain  progress,  nor 
the  potential  rewards  of  achievement,  nor 
democracy. 

Blessed  by  nature — and  free  to  strive  under 
a  beneficent  system — Americans  generation 
by  generation  have  earned  the  progress  and 
the  prosperity  and  the  power  to  serve  Justice 
that  characteriao  our  Nation  today. 

Now  we  stand  on  the  national  stage,  this 
generation  of  leaders,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. Today  it  Is  for  us  to  write  and  wooct 
the  script  of  naUonal  destiny  tn  a  time  of 
challenge  and  opportunity  at  bosne  and 
abroad. 

It  is  our  task  to  carry  forward  this  glorious 
unfinished  experiment  In  political  (vganlzA- 
tion  and  human  enterprise  with  Its  ever 
new  and  expanding  dimensions  of  hope  and 
fulfillment  and  freedom. 

The  contemporary  record,  of  course,  has 
many  dimensions. 

One  is  the  phenomenal  ecooomlc  progress 
that  we  have  known  In  these  recent  years  oi 
historic  expansion.  We  are  in  the  74th  month 
of  the  broadest  and  tallest  period  of  pros- 
perity ever  reoOTded  by  any  people. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  "0\ir  na- 
tion's Industries,  shops,  and  fsrois— our 
worker*,  owners  of  businesses,  professional 
men  and  women — prosper  today  far  Ijeyond 
the  dreams  of  any  people,  anytime,  any- 
where." 

Over  these  six  years  and  more,  our  Orosa 
National  Product  has  risen  more  than  a&O 
billion,  a  quarter  of  a  trillion,  dollars.  This 
Increase  alone  U  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
total  ONP  of  our  sU  highly  advanced  and 
progressive  friends  In  th«  European  Com- 
mon Market  according  to  the  most  recent 
available  figures. 

Industrial  production,  down  slightly  from 
record  highs  at  the  present  time,  is  still  more 
than  60  percent  higher  than  at  the  start  of 
IMl. 

Our  overseas  sales  of  American  products 
have  more  than  doubled. 

ProflU  after  taxes  have  gone  up  almost 
100  percent. 

•nils  Tibrant  economy  has  provided  9  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  for  American  worker* — more 
Jobs  than  there  are  residents  of  the  world's 
greatest  city — bringing  total  employment  up 
to  some  76  mUlion  Jobs  and  unemployment 
well  below  4  percent. 

And  personal  Income,  surging  month  by 
month  through  these  year*,  has  risen  more 
than  taoo  billion  to  an  awesome  total  alx>vs 
geOO  mlUion. 
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This.  then.  Is  tbe  stable.  Soaring  Sixties — 
the  years  of  Johnson  Progress  that  hare 
meant  expansive  prosperity  for  most  Ameri- 
cans and  meaningful,  broadening  opportu- 
nity for  aU  Americans. 

It  Is  an  economy  that  has  known  Its  haul- 
ing and  heaving,  that  has  experienced  the 
strains  and  pressures  famUlar  to  us  all — but 
th&t  has  been  and  remains  tlie  most  stable 
nnd  balanced  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
largest  and  most  dynamic. 

From  the  stagnation  and  unemployment  of 
the  late  '60s.  we  Americans  have  steered  this 
economy  at  flank  speed  through  the  turbu- 
lent water*  of  these  times  while  avoiding 
boih  the  Scylla  of  recession  and  tbe  Charyb- 
dis  of  Inflation. 

Or,  If  you  prefer,  we  have  achieved  what 
one  expert  baa  called  a  ''Ooldllocks  eco- 
nomy"— not  too  hot.  not  too  cold,  but  Just 
right. 

Despite  the  problems  we  face,  today  and 
tomorrow,  I  am  confident  we  will  keep  it 
that  way. 

But  my  aim  Is  not  simply  to  re«lte  tbe 
sutistlcs  of  our  economic  dynamism.  They 
descritie  only  one  dimension  of  the  American 
march  of  progress,  but  it  Is  the  dimension  of 
economic  strength  that  makes  It  possible  for 
America  to  undertake  an  unprecedented 
range  of  endeavors  dedicated  to  Improving 
the   human  condition   at  home  and  abroad. 

For  tbe  United  States  economy  Is.  in  fact, 
one  of  the  primary  forces  at  work  In  our 
modern  world.  In  addition  to  supplying  the 
broadest  and  most  flourishing  of  consumer 
markets.  It  supports  tbe  greatest  complex 
of  concentrated  enterprise  ever  seen  on  this 
planet. 

The  world's  most  potent  defense  establish- 
ment, the  conquest  of  space,  economic  as- 
sistance for  natloiu  that  are  striving  to  help 
themselves,  continuing  advances  on  the 
frontiers  of  science  and  technology,  new  ap- 
proaches to  transportation  of  people  and 
producu,  a  whole  range  of  programs  for  so- 
cial t>etterment,  better  education,  and  im- 
proved health— all  these  are  supported  with- 
in a  free  economy  that  provides  not  only  the 
world's  highest  Uring  standard  today  but 
the  means  of  even  greater  attainments  to* 
morrow. 

American  business  and  industry  and  skills 
are  energetically  engaged  In  building  and 
planning  and  trading  and  developing  around 
the  globe.  Tbe  sun  never  seta  on  the  Ameri- 
can businessman  or  engineer — nor  the  Peace 
Corpsmon  or  government  technician.  Their 
accompUsbments  contribute  to  our  lives 
here  at  home  no  less  than  to  our  friends 
throughout  the  wcH-ld. 

The  achievements  are  measured  in  terms 
of  human  progross  that  accompanies  eco- 
nomic progress  at  bomie  and  abroad.  Thn 
record  is  Indeed  a  remarkable  one  in  Iwth 
regards. 

For  never  In  history  has  a  nation  of  such 
power  and  economic  strength  used  them 
with  such  conscientious  care  and  good  wlU  to 
benefit  not  only  our  own  people  but  our 
world  neighbors  as  wsll. 

TYue  freedom  cannot  exist  for  any  man 
without  some  adequate  measure  of  znostery 
over  Ignorance  and  poverty  and  disease. 

And  a  truly  happy  nation,  at  peace  with 
itself,  cannot  exist  imUl  this  level  of  mean- 
ingful freedom  exlsu  for  all  of  its  people. 

This  dual  realization  and  commitment  un- 
derlie the  crusade  for  human  betterment 
tliat  raises  In  this  country,  for  the  first  tane 
In  history,  the  prospect  of  conquering  man's 
ancient  enemies. 

Today,  on  the  world  stage.  It  is  this  self- 
same recognition  of  the  intimate  Interre* 
latlonfihlps  and  interdependence  among  free* 
dom  and  progress  and  peace  that  motivates 
and  directs  our  policies,  decisions,  and  ac- 
tions far  from  our  oa'n  shores. 

Our  foreign  policy  extends  to  aU  mankind 
our  hope  and  determination  to  attain  a  ra- 
Uooal,  iMsceful.  and  progressive  world.  No 
less  than  in  our  massive  aid  programs  over 


the  past  two  decades,  nor  our  technical  as- 
sistance across  the  underdeveloped  world, 
nor  our  support  of  homegrown  economic  de- 
velopment In  tbe  less  developed  nations — no 
less  than  any  of  these,  our  willingness  to 
commit  our  fine  young  military  men  to  flgbt 
for  freedom  when  necessary  has  been  an 
American  Investment  In  hope  for  the  future 
of  mankind. 

That  is  tbe  path  of  faith  and  courage  that 
America  and  its  sons  are  following  In  Viet- 
nam today. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  we  could  be 
prouder  of  our  young  men  in  uniform.  Bow 
unjust  It  Is  to  label  as  "hawlcs"  those  who 
support  them  and  the  principles  for  which 
they  fight  and  die — that  a  nation  might  Uve 
in  freedom  from  terror  and  aggression. 

How  cruel  a  Ubel  It  is  to  describe  as 
"hawlcs"  thoee  who  are  In  reality  no  less 
dedicated  to  the  ptuvuit  of  peace  than  those 
proclaimed  as  "doves." 

It  is  time  we  put  to  rest  these  misleading 
and  unfair  terms  that  come  from  dusty  his- 
tory txxiks  on  the  period  before  the  Civil 
War.  They  are  mischievous  n^isnomers  that 
have  no  application  In  truth  today. 

The  ways  to  peace  are  many  but  the  les- 
sons of  history  tell  us  that  firmness,  not  Ir- 
resolution, holds  the  best  hope  for  stability 
and  order  in  tbe  world. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  been 
coerced,  tortured,  terrorized,  mutilated,  and 
murdered  In  a  brutal  and  deliberate  design 
of  aggression.  Where  does  aggression  end? 
Any  veteran  can  tell  the  demonstrator — it 
ends  where  it  is  stopped.  It  wUi  not  be 
stopped  by  removing  the  obstacles  to  Its 
path. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  honest,  dedicated 
men  of  one  l>ellef  or  another  are  categorised 
as  birds.  If  we  must  have  tiawfcs  and  doves, 
however,  it  miist  be  said  that  in  tbe  prophets 
of  peace-at-any -price  we  are  suffering  an 
Incrusion  of  ostriches. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  us  »>^iT>h  of  our- 
selves as  the  American  eagle. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  the 
closing  days  of  World  War  II,  a  great  presi- 
dent Bpoke  tbe  following  words: 

"We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  live 
alone,  at  peace;  that  our  own  well-being  is 
dependent  on  tbe  well-being  of  other  na- 
tions, far  away.  We  have  learned  tibat  we 
must  Uve  as  men.  and  not  as  ostriches,  nor 
as  dogs  in  tbe  manger.  Wo  have  learned  to 
tie  cttLzenj  of  the  world,  members  of  the 
world  community." 

In  the  speech  that  he  never  gave — pre- 
pared for  delivery  the  day  after  his  death 
2a  years  ago  tomorrow — President  Roosevelt 
further  expanded  on  this  American  creed  for 
the  Twentieth  Century: 

"More  than  an  end  to  war."  he  wrote,  "we 
want  on  end  to  the  beginnings  of  all  wars." 

For  the  past  quart-er  century,  under  t»och 
Bepublican  and  Democratic  Administrations. 
America  bos  pursued  policies  based  tx>tb  In 
the  Idealism  and  the  practical  wisdom  con- 
tained in  these  words.  We  have  pursued 
them  with  our  treasure  and  our  genius  and, 
with  heavy  hearts,  in  some  times  and  at  soma 
places  with  tbe  lives  of  American  men. 

That  is  why  brave  men  today  fight  and 
die  alongside  the  South  Vietnamese. 

"T%ey  are  there."  as  President  Johnson 
has  said,  "to  keep  aggression  from  succeed- 
ing. 

"They  are  there  to  stop  one  nation  from 
taking  over  another  nation  by  force. 

"They  are  there  to  help  people  who  do 
not  want  to  have  an  ideolgy  pushed  down 
tbelr  throats  and  Imposed  upon  them. 

"They  are  there  because  somewhere,  and 
at  scnne  place,  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
must  say  again  to  the  militant  disciples  of 
Asian  Communism:  This  far  and  no  further. 

"The  time  Is  now,  and  the  place  is  Viet- 
nam." 

And  they  ore  there,  as  well,  to  serve  ths 
goals  for  Vietnam  and  for  all  Asia  ast  lortii 


by  tbe  free  natloos  aA  ttw  Padflc  Oommimlty 
at  the  Manila  Conference  last  October: 

To  t>e  free  isf  aggression. 

To  cooquer  hunger,  illiteracy,  and  disease. 

To  build  a  region  of  security,  order,  and 


To  seek  reconciliation  and  peace  through- 
out the  area. 

U  these  goals  seem  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
It  Is  not  surprising.  They  are  Ideals  upon 
which  we  ourselves  built  a  Nation  that  has 
grown  prosperous  with  the  years  and  pawvr- 
ful  to  serve  justice  and  human  freedom — ths 
ceaseless  task  that  we  carry  forward  htf«  at 
home  while  we  support  free  n^en  in  tbelr  pur- 
suit overseas. 

I  have  faith  in  America. 

I  have  faith  that  free  men  and  the  free 
system  that  buUt  the  world's  most  powerful 
economy  can  build  and  rebuild  tbe  world's 
greatest  cities. 

I  have  faith  that  the  system  that  has  pro- 
duced the  world's  highest  living  standard  can 
produce  the  means  of  wiping  out  poverty. 

I  have  faith  that  the  system  that  can  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  can  bring  the  Negro 
out  of  the  ghetto. 

I  have  faith  that  the  system  that  preserved 
freedom  in  Berlin  and  Korea  can — and  will — 
succeed  in  Vietnam. 

These  things  we  can  do.  These  things  we 
must  do.  These  things  we— all  of  us  strirlng 
together — shall  do. 

I  have  so  much  faith  In  our  system  that 
I  believe  it  capable  of  any  attainment. 

It  Is  tbe  America  of  these  ideals  for  Its 
own  family  and  tbe  entire  human  family^ 
this  America  of  eternal  strirlng  and  ferment 
and  energy  to  serve  a  Tlslon  of  progress — 
that  we  hope  an  increasing  number  of  over- 
seas guests  will  disoorer.  along  with  tbe  iusb 
physical  beauties  and  recreational  opponum- 
Ues  of  this  broad  land.  And  it  is  this  essence 
of  our  country  that  we  look  to  In  enootiraglng 
growing  numbers  of  our  own  people  to  dis- 
cover and  rediscover  America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  Nrw  ToKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPKESENTATIVXa 

Wednadav,  May  2i.  19S7 
Mr.    McCarthy.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

noncommercl&l  television  system  In  this 
country  has  built  ItseU  up  In  the  past  14 
years  to  the  point  where  It  Is  now  Indis- 
pensable to  many  Americans.  In  my  home 
area  of  Buffalo.  N.Y..  WNED-TV  has 
grown  In  stature  to  the  point  where  It 
serves  a  large  part  of  western  New  York 
on  a  regtilar  buis. 

I  believe  It  to  be  tn  the  national  inter- 
est that  ETV  stations  across  the  cotmtry 
continue  to  expand  and  to  reach  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans. 

I  also  believe  that  whUe  S.  1160  and 
HJl.  3736  are  excellent  bills,  they  could 
be  strengthened  by  placing  more  empha- 
sis on  local  ETV  stations  development  of 
local  programs  and  by  relaxing  the  de- 
mands now  placed  on  these  stations  by 
the  terms  of  the  Identical  bills.  At  pres- 
ent, these  stations  stand  to  receive  Fed- 
eral assistance  only  for  the  development 
of  "particularly  Innovative"  programs. 

I  suggest  that  this  would  freese  much 
of  the  available  money — merely  because 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  say  what  Is  par- 
ticularly Innovative.  In  Introducing  my 
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in  bthulf  oJ  OiMe  polii<« 
Sincerely, 

J.  Micbah.  Ootxuvs, 

General  Manager. 


boUl  ildu  t?  Uu  UM  ol  Kun>. 


laitead  of  Gau 


The  PrciiJnf*  Siateneoi  oa  At 
New  Eut  Cruii 


KTVbm  today,  I  have,  therefore,  deleted    ^--^-.f^^^  JlrJ^uru,"^"    Sr-wSrc'^r^,  ^ ^S? ^S^ SI 
bU  reference  to  "particularly  Innovative       wuuiu  b*™"?    fh  /  »„.», -ih..  wo  ».h«  tw*  «f  BTina. 

programs  and  have  proposed  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  moneys  available 
for  FTV  facilities  be  given  in  regular 
grants  for  local  ETV  staUons  develop- 
ment of  local  programs.  With  more  siicto 
Federal  aid,  WNEtv-TV  could  ofler  Uve 
coverage  of  city  council,  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  boftrd  of  supervisors  meetings. 

It  would  be  able  to  produce  more  local 
documentaries — on  poverty,  slum  hous- 
ing, water  and  air  pollution— and  would 
be  able  to  expand  its  availability  to  an 
even  larger  portion  of  western  New  York. 
In  addition.  WNED-TV  would  be  able  to 
put  In  a  second  channel— for  special 
service  programs. 

I  have  added  still  another  provision  m 
bill.    Mr.    Speaker,    because   I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  rSNMSTXTuru 
m  TBII  HODSB  OF  BKPRBSKNTATlVIiS 

-     WedMsdav,  May  2t,  1967 
Mr.   MOORHEAD.   Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reactions  that  responsible  nations  have 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    KXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav.  May  24.  I»i7 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidents 
statement  on  the  Near  East  crisis  re- 
iterates what  has  been  American  policy 
toward  that  area  for  many  years.  Name- 


keenly  interested  in  seeing  more  good     displayed  to  the  latest  crisis  in  the  tur-     ,-"0^^^^- the  United  States  will  support 
children's  programs  on  educational  tele-     bulent  Near  East  are  evidence  that  wor  d     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  country  In  the  area. 


vision  stations.  I  am  aware  that  this  is 
an  area  In  which  most  ETTV  staUons  are 
very  weak — and  that  it  Is  an  extremely 
promising  area  in  terms  of  educational 
and  oiltural  programs. 

Por  this  reason.  I  have  In  my  bill 
called  for  some  of  the  Federal  funds  to 
be  used  toward  the  production  of  new 
quality  children's  programs. 


peace  may  be  «:hleved  through  world    ^J^°'J^ 
law  sooner  than  we  think. 

These  nations,  including  our  own, 
have  urged  that  the  dispute  between  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  be  resolved  through  m- 
temational  and  diplomatic  channels 
rather  than  by  a  test  of  arms.  If  a  peace- 
ful settlement  can  be  achieved,  the  world 
will  have  proved  to  Itself  that  men  can 
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agaiiut  aggression  In  any  form.  Thla  his- 
toric statement  I  would  Uke  to  Insert  In 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point: 

In  r«cent  dajn.  tension  haa  agvln  Mlsen 
along  tlie  annlBtlce  lines  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  Statea.  The  sltuaUon  there  U  a  mat- 
ter of  graTe  concern  to  the  whole  Interoa- 
tlonaj  community.  We  eameetly  support  all 
effortB,  In   and  outside  the  United  Nstloni 


Aa  further  deflnlUon  of  my  views  on     uve  by  the  rule  of  law  rmther  than  by     »nd  turough  its  appropriate  organs  inciud 


the  value  of  local  ETV  programing,  I 
would  Uke  to  place  in  the  Record  today 
a  letter  I  received  recently  from  Mr.  J. 
Michael  CoUlns.  general  manager  of 
Buffalo's  WNEI>-TV: 

WNKD-TV.  Caamm.  17, 
Buffalo,  N.r^  May  19. 1967. 
Hon.  BiCHAaD  D.  McCastht, 


the  rule  of  force. 

An  editorial  In  today's  edition  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Poat-Gaeette  suggesU  that 
the  determination  of  whether  the  Strait 
of  Ttran  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oulf  of 
Aqaba  is  within  Egyptian  territorial 
waters  or  is  an  International  waterway 
could  best  be  made  by  the  World  Court. 


,HouM  of  Revresentattves.  Cannon  Souse  Oh     an  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 


jCoe  Building,  Wojhlngton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Max:  To  further  define  the  poslUou 
of  WNZ&-TV  oo  the  Public  Televlslan  BlU 
(tti.  87»a.  e.  lieO),  w»  wholeh«art««lly  sup- 
port the  basic  provisions  of  the  bill  ss  passed 
on  Thursday.  May  18  by  the  United  SUtea 
Senate. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  certain  features 
m  the  bill  could  be  strengthened,  leading  to 


In  the  conviction  that  this  proposal 
has  great  merit.  I  insert  the  Post-Oazette 
editorial  In  the  Rbcosd  at  this  point: 
iKvruB  OP  Otms 

If  naUons  were  inclined  to  abide  by  reason 
and  Justice  In  trying  to  resolve  Oielr  disputes, 
there  would  be  a  fairly  simple  way  to  setUe 
the    latest    difference    between    the    United 


Ing  the  Secretary  General,  to  reduce  tensions 
and  to  restore  stability.  The  Secretary  Oen- 
eral  has  gone  to  the  Near  East  on  his  mis- 
sion of  peace  with  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

The  Near  Kast  links  three  oontlnenta.  The 
birthplace  of  clvtllaatlon  and  of  three  of  the 
world's  great  religions,  it  is  the  home  of  some 
sixty  million  people:  and  the  crosaroada  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

The  world  community  has  a  vital  Intereet 
In  pe«£e  and  stability  In  the  Near  Bast,  one 
that  has  been  erpre«sed  primarily  through 
conUnulng  Unlt«d  Nations  acUon  and  a«lst- 
ancc  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  as  a  nation  dedicated  to 
a  world  order  based  on  law  and  mutual  re- 
spect, has  actively  supportad  effcrts  to  maln- 


^iBttoroTemcnt  in  the  proposed  leglelauon.  the    Utest    difference    between    tne    umvea  t^n  peace  In  the  Near  East. 

tST^^    a^d   Its   eS^oI  Trustaea.  Arab  SepubUc  and  Israel,  f'"  *5«'^'„^!  The  danger,  and  It  Is  a  grave  danger.  U« 

fMlTthat  a  stiona  local  .taUon  operation  U  Strait  of  Tlran  at  the  mouth  of  tje  Oulf  of  ^^  ^^^  miscalculation  arising  from  a  mU- 

l"„..._  !:Vf?^,l™nt  .h-  im?^Bd  na-  Aqaba  Is  within  Egyptian  terrltortal  waters  u«Henitandlna  of  the  IntenUons  and  actions 


Aqaba  Is  within  Egyptian 

or  is  an  International  waterway. 

In  pledging  to  uae  military  force  to  prevent 
Israeli  Bhlpe  from  using  the  strait.  UAR 
President  Nasser  haa  said  the  psasage  Is  en- 
tirely under  UAB  JurlsdlcUon.  Israel  claims 
the  Ktalt  is  an  internaUonal  wat-erwsy.  since 

u«  ««».-«  -^  «-« -" the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  Is  bordered  by  tour  na-  _ ^ 

trpes  of  programs  for  which  It  Is  difficult  to     tlons— Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia.  Israel  and   tbe      Agreements   have  failed   to   prevent   warUke 
(^taln  funds  UAR.  Whichever  side  Is  right,  the  dispute  Is      .^,.  ,^„  ^y^  t^t-rtt«i-B  of  on*  against  another 

iin*»,  *K.-  In  .ninrf  ww»n-TV  BUtfBeats  that     clearly  one  that  should  tall  within  the  com- 

^".  77^.  .„,l»hl.  v>  local  .UUon..  in     DMigB  of  th.  a«  bu  .«>^.  rlM  .to  »  F^J 


necessary  to  complement  the  Unproved  na- 
tional program  eenrlce  envisioned  in  HB  3736. 
T^mv  %j9  many  programs  which  becatise 
they  p«taln  largely  to  our  community,  can 
be  done  onJy  on  a  local  baaU.  These  Include 
local  documentaries,  coverage  of  City  Council 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  meeUngs.  local  pub- 
Uo  baannga  and  the  Uke.  Tet  these  are  the 


underatandlug  of  the  Intentions  i 
of  others. 

tr.a.  DKEPLT  CONCKSMKD 

The  Oovemment  at  the  United  States  Is 
deeply  concerned.  In  i>artlcular.  with  three 
potentially  explosive  aspects  of  the  present 
confrontation. 

Plret.  we  regret  that  the  General  Armistice 


making  funds  avullable  to  local  stations,  in 
order  that  we  may  produce  the  types  of  pro- 
grams outlined  above.  Further,  we  recom- 
mend that  such  funds  be  dispersed  p.»  "block 
grants"  since  It  should  remain  a  local  func- 
tion to  determine  which  local  problems  and 
Issues  deaerve  coverage.  If  funds  are  appro- 
prUted  m  this  fashion,  we  feel  the  stations 
receiving  them  should  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Corporation  lor  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, for  transmittal  to  the  President  and 
Oongreee.  on  how  the  funds  were  spent  locally 
and  what  was  accomplished  with  them. 

In  addition,  we  feel  emphaals  should  be 
placed  on  the  fact  that  programs,  wen  those 
which  the  Corporation  contracts  for  with 
local  or  national  program  centers,  need  not 
be  innovative  in  order  to  receive  support. 
Onoe  sgain  this  will  allow  us  to  provide  pub- 
lic affairs  coverage  whlcli,  while  not  inno- 
vative in  its  approach.  Is  certainly  vital  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  republic. 


body  of  internatloaal  law.  And  In  a  case 
this  kind,  the  International  Court,  an  organ 
of  the  United  Nations,  should  be  sble  to  find 
relevant  principles  to  support  a  fair  declslon. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  the  UAB 
Is  probably  not  really  Interested  In  control 
of  the  strait  for  Its  own  sake  but  only  in 
using  this  control  as  a  gambit  In  Its  con- 
tinuing struggle  against  Israel.  Blockading 
the  strait  offers  a  method  in  which,  by  the 
exerdee  of  a  minimum  of  military  force,  the 
UAR  can  cause  considerable  discomfiture  to 
Israel,  whose  only  marltllne  outlet  to  th« 
south  and  east  Is  through  the  Oulf  of 
Aqaba. 

Tet  somewhere  nations  must  begin  the 
process  of  relying  on  rules  of  law.  rather  than 
violence,  to  seUle  InternaUonal  disputes. 
Encouraged  by  the  mediation  mlaelon  of  UN 
Secretary  General  U  Thant,  the  UAB  and 
Israel   could  set  an   example   for   the  great 


acts  from  the  territory  of  one  against  another 
government,  or  against  civilians,  or  territory, 
under  control  of  another  government. 

Second,  we  are  dismayed  at  the  hurried 
withdrawal  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  from  Oaxa  and  Slnal  after  more  than 
ten  year*  of  steadfast  and  effective  service  In 
keeping  the  peace,  without  action  by  elthfr 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. We  continue  to  regard  the  presence  of 
the  United  Nations  In  the  area  hs  a  matter 
of  fundamental  Importance  and  shall  sup- 
port Its  conUnuance  with  all  possible  vigor. 

Third,  we  deplore  the  recent  buildup  of 
military  forces  and  beUeve  It  a  matter  of 
urgent  importance  to  reduce  troop  concen- 
trations. The  status  of  senslUve  areas,  as 
the  Secretary  General  emphasized  In  his  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council,  such  as  tbt 
Gaaa  Strip  and  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba,  is  a  par- 
ticularly Important  aspect  of  the  slluaUon. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  add  that  the 
purported  closing  of  the  Oulf  to  Aqaba  to 
Israeli  shipping  has  brought  a  new  and  grave 
dimension  to  the  crisis.  The  United  SUMS 


considers  the  guU  to  be  an  International 
waterway  and  feels  that  a  blocade  of  Israeli 
shipping  is  Illegal  and  potentially  disastrous 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  right  of  fr«*.  In- 
nocent paaage  of  the  international  water- 
way Is  a  vital  Interest  of  the  international 
community. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  is 
seeking  clarification  oo  this  point.  We  have 
urged  Secretary  General  Thant  to  recognize 
the  sensitivity  of  the  Aqaba  question  and  to 
give  it  the  highest  priority  in  his  dlscussloiu 
in  Culro. 

ua.  coMMTmiNT  crrxo 

To  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East,  I  wish  to  say  what  three  Preei- 
denu  have  said  before — that  the  United 
SUtee  Is  firmly  committed  to  the  support  of 
the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  all  the  naUons  of  the  area.  The 
United  States  strongly  opposes  aggression  by 
anyone  in  the  area.  In  any  form,  overt  or 
rtandesUne.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  led  by  four  Presidents — Presi- 
dent Truman,  President  Elsenhower,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  myself — as  well  as  the 
policy  of  both  of  our  political  parties.  The 
record  of  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  within  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations.  Is  very  clear  on  this 
pomt. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sought 
to  have  good  relations  with  all  the  states  of 
the  Near  East.  Regrettably  this  has  not  al- 
ways been  possible,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  our  differences  with  Individual  states  of 
the  area  and  their  differences  with  each  other 
must  be  worked  out  peacefully  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  accepted  International  prac- 
Uce. 

We  have  always  opposed — and  we  oppose 
tn  other  parts  of  the  world  at  this  moment — 
the  efforts  of  other  naUons  to  resolve  their 
problems  with  their  neighbors  by  a^res- 
tion.  We  shall  continue  to  do  so.  And  we 
appeal  to  all  other  peace-loving  nations  to  do 
likewise. 

We  caU  upon  all  concerned  to  observe  In 
a  spirit  of  reetralnt  their  solemn  responslhil- 
lUes  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  General  Armistice  agreements.  These 
provide  an  honorable  means  of  preventing 
hostilities  unUl,  through  the  efforla  of  the 
InternaUonal  community,  a  peace  with  Jus- 
tice and  honor  c&n  be  achieved. 

I  have  been  In  close  contact  and  wlU  in 
the  days  ahead  with  Ambassador  Goldberg 
at  the  United  Nations,  where  we  are  pursu- 
ing the  matter  with  great  vigor,  and  hope 
the  Secrulty  Council  can  act  effectively. 

With  this  statement.  I  am  In  absolute 
agreement.  The  recent  actions  of  Pres- 
ident Nasser  in  announcing  a  blockade 
on  all  Israel  shipping  and  Israel-bound 
"strategic"  cargo,  carried  by  ships  of  any 
flag  through  the  Tlran  Straits.  U  In  clear 
violation  of  intenutlonal  law,  as  laid 
down  In  a  Conference  of  the  Sea  In  Ge- 
fieva.  in  1958. 

I  only  hope  that  President  Nasser  will 
heed  President  Johnson's  advice  and 
think  twice  about  embarking  upon  a  pol- 
icy that  might  easily  lead  to  an  all-out 
war  In  the  Near  East. 


A  LefisUtor't  Prajer 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rt>oaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  May  f,  1967 
Mr.  SIKES.   Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  PhU 
Ashler,  a  Stete  representative  from  Eb- 
cambla  County.   FIa.,   Is  an  abl«  and 


knowledgeable  individual.  He  Is  associ- 
ated with  Pensacola  Junior  College,  one 
of  the  outstanding  Institutions  oi  Its 
klfid  In  Fl(»1d&.  Prior  to  this  association. 
he  was  a  career  Navy  man  and  retired  as 
a  rear  admiral.  He  delivered  the  prayer 
at  the  c^ienlng  session  of  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  in  Tallahassee 
on  April  19.  1967.  It  carries  such  a  sig- 
nificant message,  particularly  for  those 
in  public  life,  timt  I  ask  that  It  be  re- 
printed in  the  Congrcssional  Record: 

A  LEOisLAToa's  PaATKa 

Dear  God,  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
verse, help  each  of  us  here  today  to  be  indi- 
vidual architects  in  the  building  of  a  great 
state  of  Florida.  Let  us  not  be  too  proud  to' 
seek  counsel  and  guidance  from  those  who 
are  more  knowledgeable  than  we,  yet  have 
us  gain  this  knowledeg  In  honesty,  without 
deceit,  and  without  improper  obligation  to 
any  man.  Teach  us  to  be  tolerant,  yet  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  those  whom  we  repre- 
sent— help  us  to  understand  why  sometimes 
they  may  not  understand  us — why  their 
wishes  and  deslree  are  often  provincial  and 
not  In  the  beet  interests  of  aU  those  we 
serve. 

Help  us  to  be  men  and  women  who,  with 
Thy  guidance,  have  the  courage  to  rote  our 
convlcUons  rather  than  react  with  one  eye 
on  some  future  ballot  box. 

Give  us  always  the  strength  to  let  our  peo- 
ple know  where  we  stand,  rather  than  suc- 
cumbing to  the  easy  path  of  vacillation.  Help 
us  make  the  Important  decisions  for  thoae 
whom  we  r^resent,  rather  th.an  asking  them. 
to  make  decisions  for  us.  While  this  day  we 
have  the  power  to  rule  over  the  people,  let  us 
always  be  mindful  thsA  the  power  to  rule 
over  the  ww-ld  belongs  to  otir  Lord  and  His 
Messiah,  and  He  will  rule  forever  and  ever. 

This  we  ask  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Messiah  of  Israel.  Amen. 


GreeneTalle,  Te&&.,  Elks  Support 
HJl.  6385 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TXNKS8SZX  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonddv,  May  Z2.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Elks 
Lodge  No.  1«53  in  Qreenevlllei  Tenn.. 
has  allowed  me  copies  of  the  wire  and 
letter  that  the  exalted  ruler,  James  G. 
Cut&haw.  has  sent  to  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  Raymond  C.  Dobson.  in  which  Xhef 
endorse  my  bill  to  prohibit  the  desecra- 
tion of  our  flag. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  support, 
and  I  am  pleaeed  to  make  their  views  on 
my  bill  available  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  readers  of  the  Rkcord: 
Hon.  Ratuond  C.  Dobsom, 
Grand  ExaUed  Ruler,  Benevolent  A  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Klk  tn  the  United  States  of 
America,  Chiccffo.  lU.: 
Greenevllle.  Tennessee  Lodge  number  165S 
desires  to  express  bitterest  reaentment  of  the 
offensive  and  disgraceful  acts  of  degradation 
and  desecration  to  the  flag  of  our  nation, 
and  respectfully  urges  you  as  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  to  bring  to  bear  the  full  power  of  all 
Elkdom  In  supporting  the  efforts  to  create 
and  enforce  Federal  legislation  to  provide 
proper  punishment  for  such  acts.  Repre- 
sentative James  H.  Quillen  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Tennessee  Is  the  prime 
mover  In  the  Congress  tn  this  action  to  pro- 
tect our  flag  and  baa  Introduced  HR  bill 


6385  to  provide  Federal  aaslstsnce  to  his 
brother  Elks  and  fellow  Americans.  A  united 
Elkdom  can  provide  enormous  assistance  in 
the  defense  of  this  sym.bol  so  dear  to  our 
hearts,  l^ormal  statements  of  our  sentiments 
and  distress  are  being  prepared  for  submis- 
sion to  you.  but  In  the  Interest  of  prompt 
and  effective  help  we  urge  you  now  to  enlist 
the  support  of  all  Elks  in  pledging  complete 
support  to  eradicate  the  malignant  and 
senseless  menace  to  the  very  foundation  ol 
the  beliefs  and  Ideals  most  dear  to  our 
hearts. 

ORKCHKVn.LK.    TSNNICaSCX    LODCK    No. 

lflS3.  B.P.O£„ 
JaicBs  G.  CtnrsKAW,  Exalted  Ruler. 

Ratuond  C.  Dobson. 

Grand  Exalted  Ruler.  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tertire  Order  o/  EUu  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Chicago.  III. 

Dc&a  BaoTHn  Dosson:  Greenevllle,  Ten- 
nessee Lodge  #ieS3  presents  herewith  Its 
formal  appeeal  for  protection  ol  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  all  acts 
of  degradation  and  deaeoratlon  on  the  part  of 
any  person  or  group  of  persona. 

The  Bag  of  our  country  Is  sacred  to  our 
order  and  Is  the  most  Important  aymbol 
of  our  dedicaUon  to  the  Ideals  and  prln- 
ciplee  upon  which  this  naUon  and  our  order 
are  founded.  Any  degradation  of  this  sym- 
bol by  word,  sign  or  deed  on  the  part  of  any 
person  or  group  does  such  violence  to  our 
deepest  and  most  cherished  beUefs  that  our 
sense  of  outrage  and  Insult  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed In  words. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  our  order  de- 
mand our  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all 
mankind.:  they  also  lead  us  to  hope  that 
these  same  prlnlclples  might  be  in  some 
measure  a  part  of  the  nature  of  all  mankind. 
We  view  with  tolerance  and  forbearance  the 
actions  of  others,  even  attempting  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  actions  of  which  we 
do  not  approve.  In  this  way  we  practice 
charity  and  brotherly  love:  we  also  wish  to 
practice  fidelity  and  justice,  and  so  any  act 
of  sheer  blind  cruelty  and  degradation  must 
be  condemned  by  even  the  most  tolerant  and 
Judicious  of  men. 

Our  senalUvltlee  are  revolted  by  the  base 
and  pointless  acts  wblch  transcend  any  pos- 
sible basis  of  ignorance  or  protest  and  so  be- 
cosne  merely  a  deUberate  disregard  for  and 
destruction  of  the  precious  ideals  of  others. 
The  degradation  of  our  nation's  flag  Is  clear- 
ly such  an  act — pdntleas  and  without  gain 
to  anyone:  sheer  vicious,  brutal  arrogance 
which  has  characterlaed  the  Huns  and 
vandals  of  all  tune.  We  loathe  and  deteet 
this  as  did  Christ,  and  we  do  voice  our  pro- 
test as  did  He  In  His  time. 

We  urgently  request  you.  u>  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Prot«cUve  Order 
of  Elks  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
endorse  and  assist  our  efforts  to  support  the 
legislation  now  Introduced  in  the  Congress 
by  the  bcaK>rable  James  H.  Quillen.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  First  Congressional  District 
m  Tennessee,  whose  blU.  HR  6385  Will  in- 
evitably result  in  a  Federal  law  providing 
proper  punishment  for  acts  degrading  or 
desecrating  the  flag  of  our  beloved  country. 
Brother  Quillen  'it  well  known  by  all  for  his 
courageous  and  determined  stand  for  the 
right,  not  only  for  his  brother  Elks  but  for 
all  Americans,  and  his  honorable  and  dedi- 
cated patriotism  have  proved  him  to  be 
worthy  of  our  admiration  and  esteem,  as  well 
as  our  strongest  support.  He  Is  the  foremost 
witness  before  the  Oongress  against  these 
outrageous  and  monstrous  acts  of  degrada- 
tion to  our  flag. 

We  earnestly  entreat  you,  as  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler,  to  enlUt  the  full  support  of  all  Elks 
to  our  effort  to  protect  our  naUon's  flag  axtd 
to  proclaim  ourselves  ss  loyal  Elks  aod 
patriotic  and  worthy  American  cttlflena. 

Fraternally  yours, 

OssnrvnjJi  Lona  No.  IA6S.  Bf  jOX. 
Jamb  Q.  Cutsbaw,  Exalted  Rvler. 
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Kifkt-Ts-Work  Stkin  Lom  ia 
ttt  Capita  iacMBe 

XXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


09   MVW    TOME 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1967 
Mr  MDIiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  eectlon 
14<b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permlte 
the  States  to  enact  ao-called  right-to- 
work  laws  and  19  States  presently  have 
such  statutes  on  the  books. 

An    Interesting    analysis    of    Income 
levels  In  these  SUtes  appeared  In  the 
May    14,    1967,   edition   of   the   RWDSU 
Itecord.    a    publication    of    the    Retail, 
Wholesale,  and  Department  Store  Dnion. 
As  a  supporter  of  repeal  of  section 
14(b).   I  commend   the   article   to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 
EvxsTBooT's  Income  Dmops  m  18  Our  or  IB 
RIGHT- To- Work  Statib 
The  economic  lilstc»-l«a  ot  «taUM  Ui&t  have 
adopted    rtgbt-to-work    l»wa   •how,    bcjrond 
any  doubt,  tfaat  they  must  be  dcAng  tonie- 
tblng  wroDC- 

In  relBtion  to  the  re«t  of  the  naUon  theee 
statee  stand  today  far  below  the  position 
they  held  in  the  national  economy  before 
adopting  right- to- work  legislation.  Thia  le 
true  without  exception  and  by  almost  every 
generaJly-accepted  economic  meaaureinent. 
With  the  erceptlon  of  only  one  very  spe- 
cial situation,  these  right-to-wwk  sUtea 
stand  farther  below  the  naUoual  avsrage  In 
per-capita  income  than  they  did  before 
adopting  right- to- work. 

Theee  states  did  not  benefit  from  the  gen- 
eral economic  expanalMi  which  the  rest  of 
the  nation  baa  enjoyed  In  recent  years.  Aloog 
with  a  drastic  drop  lo  per  capita  Income, 
represslvs  anU-labor  rlght-to-work  legisla- 
tion has  brought  these  states  increased  per- 
sonal and  business  bankruptcies,  reduced 
employment,  an  increase  In  home  foreclos- 
ure*, a  drop  In  new  car  ownership,  a  dr»«tlc 
decline  In  new  conatJuction  and  a  loes  oi 
population  to  other  states. 

Rlght-to-wock  legislation  invariably  brings 
about  these  results  because  it  Is  an  attempt 
to  bring  back  the  lalseez-falr  industrial 
capitalism  of  the  l&th  century.  This  Is  the 
aoth  century  however,  and  the  United  States' 
eoooocny  has  progressed  far  beyond  those 
dark  days.  Rlght-to-work  cannot  and  wUl 
not  funcUon  in  the  United  States  today,  and 
this  has  been  best  proven  by  the  plight  of 
those  states  that  have  tried  It  out. 

Whatever  facades,  eicuaes  or  outright  lies 
the  proponents  of  rlght-to-work  use  to  dis- 
guise their  real  objectives,  the  purpose  ol 
rlght-to-work  is  simple,  and  always  the 
same.  Its  purpose  Is  unlon-bustlng — to  out- 
law the  closed  shop,  destroy  the  labor  unions, 
cut  wages  and  Increase  profits. 

But  there's  something  wrong  with  the 
formula.  Instead  at  going  up.  profits  have 
gone  down  in  these  states.  Buaineas  went 
down,  employment  went  down,  construction 
went  down,  and  eventually  population  went 
down.  The  drastic  cuts  In  workers'  wages 
that  came  about  so  reduced  buying  power 
that  stores  began  to  close  With  store  ouUeU 
closed  manufacturing  began  to  decline.  Un- 
employment increased.  With  low  wages  and 
unemployment  on  the  increase,  there  was 
little  money  available  to  invest  in  new  homes 
and  the  construction  Industry  skidded  badly. 
Tbls  further  Increased  unemployment. 
With  still  less  money  available  more  stores 
closed.  As  Job  availability  fell  and  unemploy- 
ment rose,  young  families  began  moving 
away  to  states  without  rlgbt-to-work,  where 
business  was  boaoalng  and  Jobs  were  avail- 


able. This  further  reduced  general  business 
In  the  rlght-to-work  states  and  the  down- 
ward spiral  continued  faster  and  faster. 

Just  how  far  have  the  econocnles  of  these 
rtght-to-work  states  declined  alnce  adopting 
tj^u  legislation  uzuler  the  authority  at  Sec- 
tion l*(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act?  The 
following  Is  ba^ad  on  figures  compiled  by  the 
US  Department  of  Commerce  In  the  August, 
1966  Survey  of  Cinrent  Business: 

Alabama — When  Alabama  passed  Its  rlght- 
to-work  law  In  1958.  it  was  $680  below  the 
national  average  In  per  capita  Income.  By 
1966.  it  was  9836  below — a  loss  of  1150  In  re- 
lation to  tbs  national  average  per  capita 
Income. 

Arizona  passed  the  law  before  1948.  The 
figures  go  back  only  to  1948,  but  since  that 
date  Arizona  has  fallen  farther  behind  the 
national  average  In  per  capita  Income.  It 
wtu  1156  below  In  IMS  and  (376  in  1965 — a 
loss  of  •230. 

Arkansas  in  1948  was  W56  below  the  na- 
tional average.  It  passed  a  RTW  law  In  1947. 
In  1966  It  was  1901  below — a  loss  of  S34e. 

Florida  enacted  a  RTW  law  in  1944-  In 
1948  It  was  »350  below  the  national  average. 
By  1966  It  was  »323  below— a  loss  of  »73. 

Georgia  in  1948  was  •463  behind  the  na- 
tional average.  In  1965  It  was  •SB?  below — a 
loss  of  •138. 

Iowa  In  1948  was  (ISO  above  the  national 
average.  In  1965  It  was  ^70  below.  It  has 
lost  •339  in  relation  to  the  national  average 
In  per  capita  income. 

Kansaa  passed  a  RTW  law  In  1958.  It  was 
at  that  time  tS  above  the  national  average. 
By  1905,  after  7  years  with  a  RTW  law,  It 
had  fallen  •107  below  the  average— a  loss  ol 

•  113. 
Mississippi  passed  the  law  In  1954.  and  was 

•ar?  below  the  national  average  at  that  time. 

In  1D6S  It  was  VMSS  below— a  loss  of  •361. 

Nebraska   In   1948   was   979   above   the  na- 

.  tlonal  average.  It  had  adopted  a  RTW  law  In 

'  1947.  By   1966  It  was  •ll?  below— a  loss  of 

•  196. 
North  CarolirM  passed  a  RTW  law  In  March 

1957.  In  1948  It  was  ^457  below  the  national 
average.  In  1065  It  was  (705  below — a  loss  of 
•246. 

North  Dakota  passed  a  BTW  law  In  1947, 
when  It  was  ^130  above  the  national  average 
per  caplU  Income.  In  1965  It  waa  #407  be- 
low—a loss  of  tsg?. 

South  Carolina  in  1954.  when  It  passed  the 
law,  was  •666  below  the  national  average  par 
capita  Income.  In  1965  it  was  ^900  below— 
a  loss  of  •234. 

Tennessee  In  1948  was  6495  below  the  na- 
tional average.  In  1966  It  was  •733  below— 
a  leas  of  •347. 

Texus — This  state  was  •231  below  the  na- 
Uonal  average  In  1948,  after  having  passed 
a  BTW  Uw  In  1947.  After  eighteen  yean  at 
thU  law.  In  1966  It  was  9408  below— a  loss 
of  •177. 

Vtali  pasaed  the  RTW  law  In  1955.  At 
that  time  It  was  •aSi  below  the  national 
average.  In  1065  It  was  6391  below— a  loss  of 
•  140. 

Vir^Bla  In  1948  was  6300  below  the  na- 
tional average.  In  1965  It  was  •337  below — 
a  loss  of  •37. 

Wyoming  in  1963.  the  year  before  the  law 
was  passed,  was  618  above  the  national 
average.  In  1965  It  was  •188  below — a  loss 
of  •206. 

South  Dakota  in  1948  was  867  above  the 
naUooal  average.  By  1966  It  was  6533  be- 
low— a  lOM  of  8600. 

Nevada  Is  the  only  exception  to  the  rule 
that  rlght-to-work  statee  stand  below  the 
national  average  in  per  capita  Incoms. 
Nevada  passed  a  RTW  law  In  1961.  At  that 
time  It  was  •808  above  the  national  average. 
In  1965  It  was  stUl  above  In  per  capita  In- 
come, but  only  8566.  or  a  drop  of  $3S.  But 
Nevada's  prosperity  has  been  based  almoat 
entirely  on  income  derived  by  ths  state's 
huge  gambUng  e««lnoa.  It  la  tbls  heavy  in- 


flux  ot  out-of -stats  money  that  ksspa  Nevada 
afloat. 

The  dismal  failure  of  rlght-to-work  legis- 
lation and  tlis  soonomle  disaster  which 
adopUon  of  such  legislation  haa  brought 
UF>on  every  state  that  has  given  In  to  the 
fast-talking  proponents  of  rlght-to-work  haa 
been  weU  documented.  Although  RTW  pro- 
ponenta  have  never  ceased  their  propagan- 
dizing and  have  even  stepped  up  their  cam- 
paigning m  state  legislatures  and  witliin 
the  United  States  Congress,  they  have  met 
with  no  success  during  recent  years. 

Since  1958.  only  one  state  has  adopted 
rlght-to-work  leglalatlon.  That  was  Wyo- 
ming, which  put  Its  law  on  the  books  La 
1963.  During  that  period  Indiana,  which  was 
a  rlgbt-to-work  state,  decided  that  It  had 
enough  of  this  destructive  legislation  and 
repealed  Its  RTW  law  in  1965.  It  is  slgnlfi. 
cant  that  since  repealing  RTW,  Indiana's  per 
capita  Income  has  Jumped  nearly  ten  i>ar- 
cent — ^much  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  6.5  percent. 

Wyoming  is  a  good  case  study  in  what 
rlght-to-work  legislation  can  do  to  a  state  In 
t«rms  of  depressing  Its  entire  economy  and 
even  reducing  Its  population. 

Since  adoption  of  rlght-to-work  leglslaUun 
In  1963.  Wyoming  haa  dropped  from  a  posi- 
tion where  it  was  •Id  per  person  above  the 
national  average  In  per  capita  Income  to 
•  188  below  that  fig\ire.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, personal  bankruptcies  have  risen  by  30 
percent.  Private  employment  has  dropped  3J) 
percent  In  Wyoming  during  a  period  when  it 
Increased  by  6.7  percent  in  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

Home  foreclosures  have  quadrupled  In 
Wyoming  to  where  they  are  now  twice  the 
rate  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  New  construc- 
tion has  dr<9[>ed  by  17  percent  In  Wyoming, 
contrasted  against  an  8  percent  Increase  In 
the  entire  U3.  for  the  same  period. 

An  Ironic  example  of  how  the  depressing 
effecU  of  rlght-to-work  legislation  affects 
everyone  In  a  atate.  worker  and  employer 
alike.  Is  exempUOed  In  tiie  case  of  a  Wyo- 
ming contractor  who  was  one  of  the  prims 
movers  in  the  original  campaign  to  get  the 
Wyoming  legislature  to  adc^t  RTW.  With 
construction  down  17  percent  sines  1963. 
this  contractor  recently  sold  all  of  bis  equip- 
ment m  Wyoming  and  announced  that  hs 
would  henceforth  conctnb-ate  his  efforts  in 
other  states.  Rlght-to-work  had  completely 
ruined  his  business. 

Proponents  of  right-to-work  eontlnuBlly 
claim  that  they  seek  such  legislation  to  stim- 
ulate bualneas  and  improve  the  economies  of 
the  states.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  RTW 
does  Just  the  opposite. 

The  cure  for  the  dangers  of  rlgbt-to*work 
must  be  made  at  the  source  of  the  disease — 
by  repeal  of  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  which  makes  It  possible  for  the  states 
to  adopt  such  leglalatlon. 
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ECXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    HKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rlew  of 
the  controversy  which  Ij^  been  waged  on 
the  floor  during  the  paat  lew  days.  X 
would  like  to  make  known  to  my  col- 
leagues a  very  clear  delineation  of  some 
of  the  problems  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Federal  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wlah  to  Include  the  foHowlng  article  as 


It  appeared  In  the  Long  Island  Catholic 

on  May  18.  1967: 

Students  Sexn  Pawns  zn  Poutical  Crbss: 

QCrlK    AmKNDUKNT    COimOTXBST 

A  deadly  game  of  political  chess  Is  under- 
way in  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  and 
many  observers  feel  the  children  attending 
Don -public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  being  used  as  the  pawns. 

The  contest  centers  on  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  extend  the  Federal  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  under 
which  some  93  billion  In  school  aid  Is  to  be 
granted. 

Under  the  program  as  It  haa  been  con- 
ducted alnce  Its  Inception  In  1965,  parochial 
snd  other  private  school  pupils  have  bene- 
fited despite  constitutional  blocks  In  at  least 
33  and  possibly  46.  states  against  govern- 
ment aid  to  non-pubUc  schools  or  pupUs  at- 
tending them. 

The  measure  expires  In  July,  1068  and  the 
administration  has  submitted  Its  proposal 
for  extending  the  program  under  much  the 
same  ground  rules  as  It  now  operates. 

But  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and  con- 
servative southern  Democrats  Is  seeking  to 
alter  the  administration  proposal  by  shifting 
control  of  the  funds  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  Individual  states. 

The  coalition  members  deny  any  motive 
In  their  drive  other  than  a  desire  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  federal  school  control  and  cut 
bureaucratic  red  tape. 

The  Administration  proposal  Is  scheduled 
for  House  debate  next  week. 

CATSOOmrCAL     BASIS 

The  Johnson  forces  want  the  aid  to  be 
given  on  a  categorical  basis  to  specific  pro- 
grams found  most  worthy  In  line  with  the 
war  on  poverty  and  the  Great  Society  con- 
cept. 

Under  the  proposed  changes,  however,  half 
of  the  grants  would  be  used  as  the  states  see 
fit,  Including  teacher  salary  raises  and  new 
construction.  The  balance  would  continue  to 
go  for  special  programs  for  economically 
underprivileged  children. 

Opponents  of  any  major  changes  In  the 
KdmlnlstraUoD  plan  argue  that  alterations 
suggested  by  the  coalition  would  funnel  the 
money  to  top  officials  of  state  public  school 
systems,  who  have  traditionally  been  against 
the  concept  of  any  aid  to  Indlvldujil  pupils 
attending  non-public  achools. 

Private  schools  In  nuwy  states  have 
benefited  from  special  services  under  the 
federal  prognm  In  the  past  two  years  only 
because  the  allocations  are  deemed  federal 
money  and  Individual  state  prohibitions 
against  such  aid  do  not  apply, 
couu)  aaoPKK  nun 

Those  seeking  to  extend  the  program  vir- 
tually unchanged — as  Is  the  aim  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon — argue  that  a  win  for  ihe  coali- 
tion would  reopen  the  bitter  fsudlng  that  for 
so  long  raged  between- public  school  officials 
and  the  churches. 

Uany  observers  look  beyond  the  surface 
battle  In  the  House  and  say  they  find  a  move 
by  the  OOP  to  embarrass  the  administration 
with  a  victory  for  their  amendments. 

These  obs^-ves  feel  the  GOP  stalwarts  of 
conservative  bent  and  Democrats  of  a  same 
mind  from  south  of  the  Uason-Dlxon  Line 
would  like  to  take  some  of  the  wind  out  of 
President  Johnson's  political  sails. 

The  Republicans.  It  Is  contended,  would 
readjust  the  program  at  any  cost  in  order  to 
lay  some  claim  to  the  operation — a  generally 
popular  funding  that  not  clearly  bears  the 
LBJ  brand. 

Religious  groups  of  all  faiths  and  many 
leading  educational  organlaatlons  have  Joined 
the  battle  to  maintain  a  status  quo  In  the 
program. 

One  such  group — the  New  York  State 
Catholic  Welfare  Committee — Is  convinced 
the  amendment  move  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  desperate  attempt  to  frustrate  the  admin- 


istration and  wama  against  the  repercuaaloaa 
It  oould  have  on  the  overall  concept  of  equal 
education  as  It  la  known  today. 

To  the  committee,  the  1966  act  Is  "the 
Magna  Carta  for  children  In  non -public 
schools"  and  a  program  through  which 
"funds  have  been  provided  for  both  public 
and  non-public  students  who  study  under 
economic 


asEAT  aaxAKTuaouoH 

"In  broad,  philosophical  terms,  It  was  con- 
sidered the  great  breaklhrough  In  establish- 
ing that  the  secular  education  of  all  Ameri- 
can children  was  a  legitimate  concern  of  Che 
atate."  the  commltte  said  In  a  statement. 

But  Rep.  Albert  H.  Qule,  the  Minnesota 
Republican '  whoee  name  the  amendment 
bears,  scoffs  at  the  dire  predictions  of  those 
opposed  to  his  changes.  He  maintains  that  his 
foes — from  President  Johnson  on  down — 
have  stooped  to  spreading  "groundless  fears" 
with  "false  statemenu"  about  his  proposed 
alterations. 

"As  you  are  probably  aware,  a  number  of 
misconceptions  have  be«i  circulated  about 
my  amendment,"  he  wrote  In  a  recent  open 
letter  to  newspapen.  "It  is  extremely  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Church-state  Issue  has  been 
Introduced  Into  the  debate  over  the  merits 
of  my  amendments  and  the  amendmenu 
proposed  by  the  administration." 

Apparently  Mr.  Qule  and  his  backers  had 
set  out  originally  to  alter  the  program  with- 
out concerning  themselves  with  religious 
leaders  and  others  favoring  federal  aselst' 
ance  to  children  attending  private  schools. 

In  one  week  alone,  records  showed.  Mr. 
Qule  and  his  fellow- planners  drastically 
altered  their  amendment  three  times  aft«r 
dlcausslng  Its  contents  with  various  Church 
and  other  leaders. 

COP  DUPOTC8  cxmcfl 

"The  rumor  has  been  circulated  that  the 
Qule  Amendment  would  tskke  away  benefits 
from  private  (parocblsJ)  school  pupUa,"  the 
amendment  author  said.  "This  la  not  true." 

Instead,  he  contends  the  amendment 
would  not  only  continue  such  aid  but  "in 
fact.  It  would  even  extend  some  of  those 
benefits." 

This  hasn't  convinced  Prealdent  Johnson. 
however,  who  aald  the  Quia  amendment 
would  "reopen  the  ancient  and  bitter  feud 
between  the  Church  and  the  public  school 
leaders." 

Despite  bis  reputation  for  aoft-aelimg  the 
Congress,  the  president  didn't  mlnoe  any 
words  In  labeling  the  Qule  move  "a  reckless 
effort  designed  to  win  partisan  political  ad- 
vantage." 

The  president  Joined  with  others  in  noting 
that  the  current  program  represents  tbs 
fruits  of  two  decades  of  struggling  with 
Issues  which  traditionally  had  divided  size- 
able aegments  of  the  educational  community. 

"We  see  a  revival  of  the  suspicion  of  the 
poor  states  toward  the  wealthy  states,"  Mr. 
Johnson  warned.  "We  see  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  and  bitter  feuds  beginning  all  over 
again  between  the  Church  and  the  public 
school  leaders. 

"We  see  the  same  roadblocks  which  ob- 
structed and  halted  federal  aid  to  education 
for  30  long  years  tielng  built  up  again." 

In  defending  his  prdpoaals,  Mr.  Qule  aald 
they  were  "designed  solely  to  return  federal 
aid  to  public  and  private  school  pupils  In  the 
form  of  'block  grants'  to 'the  states,  rather 
than  through  categorical  grants. 

"This  method  of  getting  aid  to  pupils 
would,  in  my  view,  be  much  more  efficient 
and  l>eneficlal  to  students." 

He  said  that  under  his  blueprint,  "pro- 
grams In  the  local  schools  funded  through 
the  block  grant  must  Include  arrangements 
for  private  school  pupils  to  participate." 

No  state  plan  for  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram could  be  approved  under  bis  version. 
Mr  Qule  malnutned,  unless  "It  met  require- 
ments designed  to  safeguard  pupils  la  prt* 
vate  schools." 


woLrr  tmcoNvxiKMD 

But  be  failed  to  sway  Rep.  Lester  Wolff. 
D-N.T.,  and  many  others. 

Under  one  version  of  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Wolff  aald.  New  Tork  State  would  Iom  1133 
million  in  federal  funds  by  setting  a  floor 
for  aUoc&Llons  based  on  appropriations  for 
the  196a  fiscal  year  when  the  total  appro- 
priation under  the  act  was  only  gl.6  billion 
as  compared  with  $SJtO  bUllon  for  the  L06B 
fiscal  year. 

"The  Qule  amendment  will  set  up  a  power 
struggle  within  each  state  for  federal  edu- 
cation funds."  the  Xioag  Island  congressman 
maintained. 

"The  amendment  would  alter  the  basic 
philosophy  of  federal  aid  to  education." 

"I  can  only  characterize  It  as  a  cold  and 
heartless  attack  on  our  system  of  education," 
he  added. 

Many  newspapers  across  the  nation  edi- 
torially criticised  the  Qule  proposals.  Among 
them  were  the  New  York  Times  and  News- 
day. 

Included  among  the  groups  opposed  to  the 
Qule  plan  are  the  Cltlzena  for  Bducational 
Freedom — representing  the  three  major 
faiths:  and  the  National  Education  Assocls- 
tlon. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parent -Teacher 
Association  also  came  out  In  exposition  to 
the  amendment,  but  seven  ot  nine  directors 
of  the  Association  of  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers announced  their  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Since  the  offlcers  group  represents  top 
echelon  state  public  school  officials  who  tradi- 
tionally oppose  any  assistance  to  private 
school  pupils,  many  observers  felt  their  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  amendment  plan 
pointed  up  their  belief  that  It  would  play 
Into  their  hands. 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
Qule  measure  has  been  Msgr.  James  C.  Dono- 
hue.  education  department  director  for  the 
Cr.S.  Catholic  Conference,  who  met  with  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  and  its  opponents 
and  came  away  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
changes  sought. 

He  said  he  and  bis  organisation  have  two 
basic  disagreements  with  the  Qule  amend- 
ment. 

"Determination  of  the  use  of  the  funds 
(under  the  amendment's  latest  veraloQ)  to 
still  In  the  hands  of  chief  state  public  school 
offlcen,"  he  satd.  "Por  the  p>ast  16  or  30  years, 
their  association  has  passed  resolutions  op- 
posing any  kind  of  participation  by  private 
achools."  Only  last  week  the  New  York  su> 
pertntendent  repealed  this  stand. 

SHATmUZlO    COOPXaSTION 

"One  of  the  geniuses  of  the  present  act  to 
that  it  allowed  for  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
understanding  at  the  local  level,  thto  local 
cooperation  is  now  gone." 

Two  of  the  amendment  backers  proudly 
listed  themselves  as  Catholics  who  had  been 
educated  In  Catholic  schools. 

The  two — Reps.  William  Scherle.  R.-Iowa. 
and  John  Erlenbom.  R.-Ill..  defended  the 
proposed  amendment  on  the  grounds  that 
"It  to  not  an  antl-CathoUc  amendment,  but 
It  to  anti-federal  bureaucracy.** 

"It  intends  to  give  our  school  children 
better  educational  opportunities  aiyi  it  in- 
tends to  afford  school  admintotrators— both 
public  and  parochial — a  better  chance  f»f 
bringing  these  opportunttiee  to  the  children 
In  their  care."  they  added. 

The  New  York  State  Catholic  Welfare  Com- 
mittee brougbt  the  debate  down  to  specifics 
In  noting  tnst  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  $96  million  "that  would  be  forth- 
coming to  New  York  State  In  the  next  fiscal 
year  .  .  .  oould  be  used  for  public  school 
children  alone." 

Thto  was  a  reference  to  the  so-caUed 
Blaine  Amendment  which — forbidding  all 
but  bus  transportation  asstotance  from  the 
atate  for  non-pubUc  school  children — la  one 
of  the  most  controversial  mattess  facing  tbe 
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current  SUt«  Coo»UtuUon«l  Convention  In 
Albany. 

Tbe  committee  arguMi  thot  U  the  funos 
were  «Uoc»le<J  dlrecUy  to  the  itate.  their 
dUtrlbutlon  to  non-public  echool  puplli 
would  be  blocked  by  the  Blaine  clauee. 

"Here  u  a  law  which  tocuaea  on  children 
and  eepeclally  on  educaUonally  deprived  chil- 
dren and  provldee  servlcea  and  equipment  to 
meet  their  apeclal  needa."  the  committee 
aaldofttie  19SSact 

CALLS  QlTix  Miaonmxo 
■■How  can  a  group  of  misguided  poUUclana 
propoee  to  change  thla  auperb  law  and  pro- 
poae  one  which  would  actually  take  froin  the 
poor  chUd  and  give  to  the  rich?"  the  com- 
mittee aaked 

State  3en  Mward  Speno.  R.-Naa«au  openly 
oppoeed  the  Quie  changes. 

He  deacrlbed  the  amendment  as  a  atep 
backwart  to  wipe  out  all  the  galna  which 
have  been  made  In  the  development  of  equal 
treatment  of  both  public  and  non-public 
achool  cblldrea. 

ttr  Speno  wrote  to  the  Long  IsUnd  Houie 
members  aollcltlng  their  support  In  the  drive 
to  defeat  the  proposed  Qule  amendmenta. 

In  response.  Bep.  Jamea  Orover.  R  -Baby- 
Ion  sent  Mr  Speno  a  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  containing  Mr.  Qule's  noor  ex- 
planation of  his  amendment. 

Brp.  Herbert  Tenser.  D.-Lawrence.  said  he 
intended  to  support  the  administration  plan 
and  vote  against  the  proposed  amendment, 

-Under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Qule 
amendment."  he  wrote.  "It  la  my  under- 
standing that  New  York  State  will  loee  $132 
million  Be  assured  that  t  will  appose  this 
amendment  as  well" 

Rep.  John  Wydler.  B. -Garden  City,  said  he 
supports  the  act  but  sees  no  harm  lo  the 
Qule  amendment. 

■1  believe  that  the  manner  In  which  this 
aid  la  shared  by  studenU  in  both  public  and 
private  schools  la  proper."  he  wrote.  "I  would 
not  aupport  legislation  which  would  not 
maintain  this  essential  fact. 

■It  U  my  understanding  that  the  Quie 
amendment  does,  in  fact,  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple that  federal  aid  to  secondary  school 
pupUs  will  be  given  to  those  In  both  pubUc 
sad  private  achooia." 

".  .  .  quite  frankly,  the  lasue  raised  ooo- 
ceming  the  Church-slate  problem  is  a  smoke 
screen  with  political  motivations."  he  added. 
Bep.  Otis  Pike.  D  -Rlverhead.  said  he  stud- 
led  the  practical  application  of  the  amend- 
ment and  has  decided  to  oppose  it. 

John  W-  Oamer.  secretary  of  health,  edu- 
cauon  and  welfare,  warns  that  adopUon  of 
the  Qule  amendment  could  "undermine  and 
destroy  much  that  the  congrsss  and  the  ad- 
minlstraUon  have  )olnOy  achieved  In  recent 
educational  legislation." 

He  said  the  amendment  would  "wipe  out" 
a  program  that  now  la  "bringing  new  ^Ua 
and  opportunities  to  B  million  disadvantaged 
children  and  new  hope  and  potenllalltlss  to 
every  school  dUtnct  In  the  nation  " 

The  New  York  -nmea  in  a  recent  editorial 
aald: 

"The  House  Bepubllcana  are  playing  a  dan- 
geroua  game  with  the  program  for  fedeni  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools.' 
Newsday  warned  edito»1»Uy: 
■The  Quie  bill  Is  bad  enough  In  Itself.  If 
adopted.  It  could  lead  to  the  fragmentation  of 
other  federal-aid  programs,  create  unhealthy 
competition  for  funds  between  slates  and 
serlotuly  damage  the  principle  o€  equal  edu- 
cation for  all.  Its  defeat  Is  imperatlTe." 

The  sUte  Catholic  Welfare  Committee,  por- 
hapa  better  than  any  organisation,  pointed 
up  the  widespread  harm  the  amendment 
could  do  to  the  pawns  In  the  political  game — 
the  children  attending  non-public  schools 

"Cooatllullonal  provisions  similar  to  the 
rmtrlotlve  Blaine  Amendment  esist  In  33  of 
OUT  autss  '■  the  committee  said.  "Oo«i  »t- 
tarosya  gnieral  claim  that  tbess  or  similar 
pcoTUtocis  eilst  in  «S  states. 


■The  net  mult  of  this  Republican-backed 
Qule  amendment  would  be  to  disenfranchise 
every  child  Uvm»  In  a  pocket  of  poverty  In 
the  nation  It  he  happened  to  be  attending  a 
denomlnatloeiAl  school." 


Wbi  >  Way  To  Celebrate  World  Trade 
Week— II 


At  the  same  time,  nobody  wants  to  ae« 
the  longshoremen  left  with  no  Jobs,  and  some 
way  must  be  found  to  solve,  or  at  least  ease 
substantially,  their  problem.  It  may  be.  for 
instance,  that  labor  unions  by  necessity  will 
give  more  intensive  study  to  ways  of  promot- 
ing workers'  mobility  from  one  kind  of  Job 
to  another;   such  shlfu  now  seldom  occur. 

In  any  event,  the  solution  to  the  problems 
posed  by  cargo  containers  Is  not  to  be  found 
in  slamming  shut  the  doors  to  progress. 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALZrOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVB8 

Wednaday,  May  2*.  I»«7 
Mr.  BEINECKE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WaU 
Street  JoumaJ  contains  an  e<lltorlal  In 
Its  Issue  of  Tuesday,  May  23,  19S7,  that 
Is  very  relevant  to  our  observance  of 
World  Trade  Week  thU  week.  Entitled 
•■Doors  to  New  Maritime  Woes,"  It  ex- 
plains the  resistance  of  one  .segment  of 
the  maritime  Indu-stry,  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  to  the  prog- 
ress of  cargo  containerizatlon.  Drawing 
support  from  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  allows  carpenters  to  re- 
fuse to  Install  pre- fabricated  doors,  the 
ILA  takes  a  firm  stand  against  progress. 
It  Is  said  that  so  much  of  the  maritime 
Industry  has  taken  firm  stands  against 
progress.  That  is  why  we  are  In  the  mess 
we  are  with  the  merchant  marine.  All 
segments  of  the  Industry  are  slamming 
shut  the  doors  to  progress. 

Here  follows  the  Journal  editorial; 

DooBS  -TO  New  Msamsu  Woas 
Those  dotVB  which  last  month  the  Su- 
preme Court  m  effect  ruled  a  carpenters' 
union  need  not  Inatall  because  they  were 
prefabricated  now  are  starting  lo  close  on 
some  other  rooms  in  the  house  of  labor. 

The  oourfs  ruling  that.  In  certain  in- 
atancea.  a  union  legally  can  strike  or  picket 
to  halt  automation  aC  Its  members'  Jobs  Is 
being  cited  by  Port  ot  New  York  longshore- 
men in  a  move  agnlnet  containerised  ocean 
cargo. 

The  use  of  containers,  which  can  be  pre- 
loaded at  cargo  asaembly  points  away  from 
piers,  permits  quick  loading  and  unloading 
at  dockslde  of  all  sorts  of  materials  Mechan- 
ical llfung  ot  what  In  effect  Is  a  huge  sealed 
crate  from  pier  to  hold  U  a  lot  quicker— and 
cheaper— than  handling  cargo  piece  by  piece. 
Indeed,  one  reason  for  the  recent  rapid 
spmul  of  unitized  cargo  handling  has  been 
the  increasing  cost  to  ahlppen  of  Interna- 
tional Uwigshoremen'e  Assoclstlou  work  con- 
tracts In  efforts  to  pare  cargo-handling  coats 
still  further,  some  shIpbuUders  are  designing 
vessels  to  accommodate  containerized  cargo 

only. 

Now  plainly,  aa  ILA  Vlc»  President  Anthony 
Sootto  indicates,  the  more  conUlnen  come 
into  use.  the  less  work  there  Is  for  hU  union. 
The  ILA  already  gets  ■royalty"  payments 
based  on  the  cargo  tonnage  handled  by  ItJ 
members  In  preloaded  containers  However, 
the  ILA,  says  Mr  Scotto.  'wanu  not  oom- 
pensaUon  for  loat  work,  but  preservation  of 
the  work  Itself." 

He  Impllee  that  If  It  had  been  held  legal 
for  carpenters  not  to  handle  prefabricated 
doora  when  It  had  been  their  cuatom  to  aa- 
semMe  doors  on  the  Job  site,  logic  suggesU 
It  Is  also  legal  for  the  ILA  not  to  handle 
preloaded  containeis.  Yet  It  la  Just  thU  sort 
of  dMperale  dinging  to  Inefficient  and  oostly 
ways  of  building,  operating,  loading  and  un- 
lowUng  vesseU  that  has  helped  to  bring  the 
U3    maritime  Industry  to  Its  present  low 


Keucdr  Roasd  RcadioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cALiroajrlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

rhursday.  May  tl.  19(7 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
reviewed  a  number  of  the  components 
Involved  In  the  Kennedy  round.  At  that 
time  I  made  It  dear  that  much  of  the 
discussion  on  the  meaning  of  the  round 
was  about  to  ensue 

Today,   the  Wall  Street  Journal  baa 
published  an  interesting  news  roimdup 
on  the  reaction  to  the  round  within  the 
American  business  community.  To  those 
who  have  been  following  the  progress  and 
numerous  events  attendant  to  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  I  commend  the  Journal  ar- 
ticle as  one  of  the  first  In  what  promises 
to  be  an  Increasingly  Interesting  dialog; 
T»«lrr-CUT  RlicnoK:   KkHMSoT  Rodnb  Ik- 
BPiaaa    Tmui.    Omnisn.    Skeoos    Amokc 
BosmssaMSM— Snai..  Taxm.!  MaKias  Di- 
caT     IKPOBT    Tksxat— Pipaa    Saas    Moas 
PuNe  8»LM  Aaaoao — Sroass  Exrecr  Lowxs 
Paicss 

Pear    hope,  confusion — and   a  big  yawn. 
The  Kennedy  Bound  tariff  cut  Just  nego- 
tiated are  Inspiring  all  these  teacUons  among 
Amerloan  businessmen. 

Confusion  dominates,  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal survey  Indicates.  A  few  days  ago  In  Ge- 
neva, negoualors  for  5a  nations  agreed  to 
cut  tariffs  an  average  of  35%  on  industrial 
goods  over  the  next  nve  years  and  to  Uberal- 
Ize  trade  In  farm  products.  But  tariff  sched- 
ules translaung  this  sgreement  into  specific 
cuU  on  speciflc  producU  are  sUU  being 
drawn  and  many  U.S.  oompaniea  dont  yet 
know  iheekact  cuU  that  wUl  be  made  on 
their  products. 

Among  businessmen  who  think  they  do 
know  what  the  Impact  wUl  be,  thoss  who 
compete  against  heavy  imports  are  tUIIng  the 
air  with  propheclee  of  doom.  Big  ekporters 
react  more  mildly;  most  expect  some  booet  to 
their  foreign  sales  but  doubt  the  gain  will 
be  dramatic,  at  least  right  away. 

And  a  surprising  number  of  businessmen, 
ranging  from  the  head  of  an  Indian  bead- 
making  business  to  Detroit  auto  eiecutlvea, 
expect  no  major  results  at  a»  from  the 
tariff  cuts.  TlsB  export-Import  balance  In 
their  industries  U  delermlnsd  by  things  oth- 
er than  tariffs,  they  explain. 

A  rvtr**  roa  cubtois^u 
Where  the  consumer  stands  In  all  this  U 
perbapa  the  clearest  thing  to  emerge  from 
the  survey.  Such  big  retalleta  as  P.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.  and  B.  H.  Macy  k  Co.  promise 
a  wider  selecUon  ot  foreign  goods  In  their 
storee,  at  prices  at  least  slightly  lower  than 
now.  Robert  C.  Klrkwood,  Woolworth  chair- 
man says  Imports  of  such  goods  as  toys, 
clothing.  Christmas  tree  ornaments  and 
chlnaware  now  account  for  about  6%  of 
Woolworth's  sales;  he  expecta  this  percent- 
aas   to   nss  as  Woolwortb   takea   advantage 
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Of  the  tArtff  cute  to  bring  in  more  foMtgn 
gooda. 

RcUOlen  think  moat  price  cuta  on  Im- 
parted good!  resulting  from  pawing  along  ot 
the  tarlir  cute — which  they  promise  to  do — 
wUl  be  measured  In  "pennies,"  as  Macf  •  pute 
it. 

But  there  ma;  be  esceptlotu.  Saul  ScbUT. 
president  of  A.  S.  Beck  Shoe  Corp.,  a  New 
York-baaed  retail  chain,  doesn't  yet  know  the 
extent  of  tariff  reductlona  on  Imported  shoee. 
But  be  thlnka  they  may  be  large  enou^  to 
"mean  quite  a  savlngi  to  ua  and  to  our  cus- 
tomers." Beck  plans  a  "subtftantlal  expansion 
of  these  (Imported  shoe)  lines  for  fall  and 
winter."  he  adds. 

What's  true  for  ahoes  may  be  true  for  other 
leather  goods,  too— <and  the  prospect  that 
cheers  Mt.  SchlfT  of  A.  S.  Beck  terrifies  tX.S. 
leather-goods  makers.  Irving  B.  Glasa,  execu- 
tive vice  preeldent  of  the  Tanners'  Council,  a 
group  of  about  410  makers  of  leather  goods, 
estimate*  that  last  year  Imports  took  about 
20%  of  all  shoe  tales  in  the  U.S..  up  from 
about  4%  In  IIMO.  Imports  also  accounted  for 
about  86%  of  handbag  sales  and  about  50% 
of  dress  leather  glove  sales  last  year,  be  aaya. 

"TRKEAT   TO   SDVTIVAt." 

Cutting  tariffs  on  items  already  Imported 
so  heavily  "threatens  the  survival"  of  the  D.S. 
leather-goods  Industry.  Mr.  Glass  asserts. 

Similar  reactions  come  from  aeveral  other 
Induatrlei  In  which  Import  competltlOD  al- 
ready la  a  major  problem.  A  amall  dye  pro- 
ducer in  the  Boston  area  fears  "we  can  look 
forward  to  a  35%  reduction  In  our  buslnese" 
as  a  result  of  heavier  Imports  spurred  by 
tariff  cuts. 

John  P.  Roche,  president  of  the  Amerlcafi 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  says  the  cuts  "will 
substanUally  reduce  the  already  wholly  In- 
adequate tariffs  which  have  helped  make  the 
U5.  the  world's  major  importer  of  steel" — 
even  though  the  U.S.  tariff  on  steel  apparent- 
ly will  be  cut  CHily  one  percentage  point  to  a 
6%  average  from  the  present  average  of 
about  7%.  ^ilT.  Roche  notes  that  about  11% 
of  all  steel  sold  in  the  U.B.  last  year  was  im- 
ported. 

Robert  Wtngerter.  preatdent  of  Llbbey- 
Owens-Pord  Olaaa  Co.,  recently  told  stock- 
holders at  his  company's  annual  meeting 
that  If-O-F  was  "seriously  examining"  the 
possibility  of  discontinuing  wlndow-glasa 
manufacture  in  the  U.S.  because  of  the  pros- 
pect of  more  Import  oompeUtlon.  Some  ST'w 
of  the  window  glass  sold  in  the  U.5.  last  year 
came  from  abroad,  he  said,  and  domestic 
manufactiuv  of  window  glasa  "Isn't  making 
a  proper  return  on  our  Investment  as  things 
stand  now." 

The  textile  Industry  plans  to  ask  Congress 
to  offset  the  Impact  of  tariff  cuU  by  legislat- 
ing tmport  quotas  on  foreign  cloth.  The 
American  Textile  Man  uf acturers  Instl  tu  te 
•ayi  U.S.  tariffs  on  cloth  made  mostly  of  cot- 
ton will  be  cut  an  average  of  20%  aa  a  result 
of  the  Kennedy  Round,  and  tariffs  on  cloth 
made  mostly  of  man-made  fibers  will  be 
slashed  33%.  Even  without  such  cuts,  textile 
Imports  have  been  rising;  they  now  account 
for  11%  to  13%  of  U^.  textile  consumption, 
double  the  proportion  five  years  ago,  the 
trade  group  says. 

Result:  "Well  have  to  go  to  the  Congreaa" 
to  request  Import  quotas  on  foreign  cloth  "by 
fiber,  product  and  country,"  says  H.  W.  Cloae. 
president  of  Spring  Mills  Inc..  Port  UlU.  B.C. 
"We  can't  tolerate  the  gradual  suffocation  of 
an  Industry  that's  aa  basic  to  this  nation's 
needs  aa  the  shirt  on  your  back." 

While  such  Industries  as  textiles  think  they 
have  a  clear  idea  how  much  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment will  reduce  U.a.  tarlffa.  few  exporters 
claim  anything  but  the  most  hazy  notion  of 
how  much  foreign  tariffs  on  their  goods  are 
likely  to  drop.  Many  exporters,  too.  say  chat 
foreign  sales  opportunities  have  been  limited 
not  only  by  tariffs  but  by  nontarlff  barriers 
that  the  Kennedy  Round  agreem«at  will  do 
nothing  to  lower. 


General  Electric  Go's  wary  reaction  Is  typi- 
cal of  that  of  many -exporters.  "OE  doesnt 
have  enough  information  yet  to  forecast"  the 
Ukely  Impact  on  lU  exports,  says  a  alatement 
by  the  company.  "We  might  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  Immediate  Impact  apparently 
lan't  going  to  be  as  great  as  the  90%  and 
40%  reductloiu  cited  In  storlee  from  Geneva 
would  suggest.  If  you  cut  a  30%  tariff  by 
40%  over  five  years,  the  annua]  reduction 
amounts  to  less  than  two  percentage  points." 

"Now  that  the  Kennedy  Round  has  t>een 
concluded."  the  OE  statement  continues,  "we 
hope  that  U-S,  forelgrn  trade  policy  will  focus 
on  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  very  seri- 
ous nontarlff  barriers  to  Internstlooal  trade. 
These  Include  the  so-called  buy  national  pro- 
grams under  which  state-owned  or  state- 
controlled  Industries  refuse  to  purchase  the 
products  of  foreign  manufacturers:  border 
taxes,  which  In  many  cases  add  much  more 
than  tarlffa  to  the  final  cost  of  products  sold 
in  certain  countries,  import  quotas  and  vari- 
ous Import -licensing  resttlctlons." 

{If  nontarlff  barriers  eventually  are  low- 
ered, thla  presumably  would  have  to  be  done 
on  a  reciprocal  basis — and  such  a  step  could 
raise  difficulties  for  GE'a  sales  in  the  D3. 
while  helping  Its  foreign  sales.  The  VB.  Buy 
American  Act,  a  prime  target  for  foreigners 
who  complain  about  US.  nontarlff  barrlera, 
forbids  Government  agencies  from  buying 
equipment — such  aa  electric -power  genera- 
tors— from  foreign  manufacturers  unless 
their  bids  are  far  below  the  bids  of  domestic 
manufacttiree — such  as  OE.) 

Some  exporters,  to  be  sure,  are  enthuaiastlc 
about  new  opportunities  they  expect  to  be 
opened  by  the  Kennedy  Round. 

"We'd  like  aero  tariffs  on  either  end.  and 
well  beat  them  in  the  marketplace,"  says 
Prank  M.  Sylvester,  director  of  international 
sales  for  Piper  Aircraft  Corp..  Lock  Haven. 
Pa. 

While  the  Kennedy  Round  cuis  won't  be 
quite  that  drastic.  Mr.  Sylvester  hopes  for  a 
reduction  of  35%  to  40^  In  foreign  tariffs 
on  small  private  planea.  'These  tariffs,  he  says, 
now  range  up  to  60%  In  some  countries.  In 
contrast  to  the  U.S.  tariff,  which  he  says  Is 
only  10%.  Despite  these  high  tariffs  abroad, 
Piper  already  aells  about  3&'e  of  Its  output 
abroad. 

OPXKZMO    MTW     MaaiUTS 

OUver  Corp.  the  farm-equipment  dlvlalon 
of  White  Motor  Co.,  hasn't  been  quite  as 
successful  so  far  In  selling  abroad.  Exports 
have  accounted  for  only  about  6%  of  Its  sales 
In  recent  years  because  "we've  been  restricted 
by  the  tariffs  overseas,"  says  Don  Keogile, 
sales  vice  president.  Cuts  in  thc»e  foreign 
tariffs  "probably  will  open  some  new  mar- 
kets for  us  and  definitely  will  help  our  busi- 
ness." he  adds. 

Super  Mold  Corp.,  a  Lodl,  CaUf..  maker  <a 
tire- retreading  equipment,  exports  a  "sub- 
stantial" portion  of  Its  output  to  Mexico, 
South  America  and  the  Par  East,  eays  an 
(riBclal.  But,  partly  because  of  hl«b  tariffs. 
the  firm  hasn't  been  able  to  orack  European 
markets,  he  aaye;  for  example,  he  asserts,  tn 
Prance  a  ownblnatlon  of  tariffs  and  aal^ 
taxes  totals  40%  on  some  retreading  ma- 
chinery. "We're  hopeful"  the  Kennedy  Round 
tariff  cuts  "will  benefit  ua  In  our  efforts  to 
penetrate  the  European  market."  the  Super 
Mold  official  says. 

On  many  types  of  goods,  however,  tariffs 
are  only  a  minor  factor  In  determining  the 
volume  of  imports  or  exports.  If  Indeed  they 
are  a  factor  at  all.  S.  L.  Malsel,  part  owner 
of  an  Albuquerque.  N.M..  novelty  and  Jewelry 
store,  says  some  competitors  have  begun  to 
sell  "Indian"  beaded  belts  made  in  Japan. 
and  the  Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts  may  en- 
courage them  bo  bring  In  more.  But  he 
doesn't  expect  to  be  hurt;  be  believes  cua- 
tomen  will  prefer  the  "authetnUc"  turquolM 
and  allver  Jewelry  made  by  the  real  Indians 
who  work  for  him. 
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On  the  other  aide  of  the  export-import 
fence — and  at  the  other  end  of  the  buslness- 
slxe  scale — a  spokesman  for  PhUco-Pord 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Pord  Motor  Co..  thinks 
that  cuts  In  washing-machine  tariffs  that 
the  countries  of  the  European  Oommon  Mar- 
ket wUl  make  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy 
Bound  will  have  Uttle  or  no  effect  on  his 
oompany's  exports. 

"European  women  tend  to  prefer  washing 
machines  with  certain  apedal  features"  not 
found  on  U.S.-made  machines,  "like  ma- 
chines with  heaters  built  tn  them  so  they 
can  beat  their  own  water."  he  exclaltna. 
Phllco-Pord  finda  it  easier  to  build  sucb 
machines  In  European  plants  than  to  build 
them  In  the  US.  and  export  them,  he  says. 

Perhaps,  surprisingly,  executives  of  both 
U.S.  and  foreign  auto  producers  are  among 
the  businessmen  least  concerned  with  the 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts.  U.S  imports  hit 
a  record  600,000  cars  this  year,  and  Henry 
Pord  n,  chairman  of  Pord  Motor,  expecta 
this  year's  Imports  to  rise  lo  730.000.  or  more 
than  8%  erf  the  8.fi  million  cars  he  expects 
to  be  sold  In  the  VB.  this  year. 

U.S.  auto  exports  have  been  much 
smaller — about  361.000  passenger  cars  last 
year — but  Increasing  them  was  a  major  goal 
of  the  American  Kennedy  Roimd  oegoUatora. 
In  return  for  VB.  concessions  on  chemical 
tariffs  that  have  made  American  chemical 
produers  howl,  the  n.S.  negotiators  wrung 
from  Germany,  Prance  and  Italy  a  prconLse 
to  repeal  the  "road  tax"  that  now  hampers 
salea  of  U-S.  cars  in  those  countries.  The  tax. 
based  on  horsepower  ratings,  la  steeply  pro- 
greaalve  and  dtscrlmlnatea  against  blgh- 
powered  U.S.-made  cars. 

swxDtsH.  rrsioAM  aaaaiKBs 
However,  says  an  official  cC  one  VB.  auto 
maker,  "so  many  other  nontarlff  laws  over- 
seas are  deatgned  specifically  to  keep  Ameri- 
can can  out"  that  even  the  combination  or 
tariff  cuts  and  a  repeal  of  the  road  tax  won  t 
help  exports  much.  Sweden,  he  says.  Imposes 
sales  taxes  that  make  the  price  of  one  U-6.- 
made  sporty  car  there  90.000 — against  about 
•3,600  to  •3.SO0  in  the  U.S. — "so  even  If  tariff 
reductions  meant  MOO  a  car.  we  couldn't  get 
too  excited  about  It."  In  Italy,  he  says,  the 
owner  of  a  standard -slged  American-made 
car,  even  tf  he  no  longer  pays  s  road  tax. 
will  sua  have  to  pay  a  re^tntlon  fee  of 
about  WOO — In  contrast  to  the  413  registra- 
tion fee  i>ald  by  the  owner  of  an  Italian- 
made  Plat. 

American  auto  makers  say  they  have  been 
able  to  hurdle  such  barriers  only  by  build- 
ing an  extensive  network  of  overseas  planLs 
that  turn  out  amall  cars.  They  Indicate  they 
win  continue  to  rely  on  these  plants,  rather 
than  on  Increased  exports,  to  supply  the 
foreign  market. 

Auto  Importers  aren't  excited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  tariff  cuts  either.  A  Pord  Motor  Co. 
oOdal  Involved  with  sales  of  the  English 
Pords  the  company  Imports  Into  the  U.S. 
estimates  the  tariff  cuts  will  make  possible 
price  cuts  of  only  tS  to  47  a  year  on  these 
csn.  Those  reductions  will  be  more  than 
wiped  out  by  ttie  coct  of  adding  new  safety 
devices  and  alr-pollutlon  ixintrol  equipment 
to  the  Imported  oars,  he  says,  "so  that  tn  the 
end  our  car  may  sell  for  even  more  at  retail 
than  It  does  now." 

KO  OTBLOTALTTt 

Volkswagen  of  America  quite  seriously 
maintains  that  the  main  impact  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  win  be  on  "dealer  and  customer 
morale."  Its  reasoning:  The  fact  that  the 
UB.  has  committed  Itself  to  freer  trade  may 
keep  potential  Volkswagen  buyers  from  feel- 
ing disloyal. 

In  some  Industries  that  do  expect  s  major 
Impact  from  the  Kennedy  EUnmd  tariff  cuU. 
there  Is  sharp  dlaacreement  over  whether  the 
cuts  will  help  more  by  encouraging  exports 
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than  they  will  hurt  by  malclng  lmport» 
cheaper. 

Moat  machine-tool  nuUcen  fear  aa  expan- 
■loQ  of  Import*,  which  an  Industry  associa- 
tion flguroB  now  account  for  about  13%  of 
machine-tool  salaa  In  the  V.S.  -Tanlgn  ma- 
chine tools  have  a  subatanual  price  edffc 
over  us  now,"  even  without  tariff  cuts,  frets 
an  offlclai  o<  Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp.,  West 
Anis.  Wis. 

But  GlddlngH  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co.. 
Pood  du  Lac,  Wis.,  says  that  most  of  the  im- 
ported machine  tools  are  relatively  simple 
ones,  not  the  highly  automated  tools  in 
which  It  and  some  other  Apierican  com- 
panies speclallM.  It  la  more  excited  about 
the  prospect  of  exporting  more  of  these 
sophisticated  tools  than  about  the  threat  of 
new  import  competition. 

The  drug  industry  has  achieved  a  highly 
favorable  balance  of  trade:  exports  last  year, 
at  1369  million,  were  more  than  three  and  a 
half  times  Imports  of  $73.6  million.  Some  big 
drug  companies  believe  that  a  lowering  oi 
tariffs  abroad  will  enable  them  to  exploit 
foreign  markets  even  more  extensively;  they 
brieve  that  their  huge  research  budgets  and 
strict  quality-control  itandarda  will  enable 
thsm  to  beat  the  competition  overeeas.  Some 
pndlct.  too.  that  some  smaller  drug  makers 
wUl  be  encouraged  to  begin  exporUng  for  the 
Oral  time. 

But  itfTn^  smaller  drug  malEers.  as  well  as 
a  few  big  ones,  fear  competition  from  ex- 
panded Imports  of  drugs  made  abroad  and 
•old  here  at  low  prtoea  under  generic  namea. 
rathm-  *tt»-n  the  brand  names  US.  makers 
prefer. 

ThWtWT    CUTS    MAT    PaoOtJCX    SOM>    UWUFBCTBD 


The  Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts  will  not 
only  encourage  both  exports  and  Imports,  say 
U.S.  businessmen,  but  will  produce  some  In- 
direct effects — mostly  beneflclal. 

Some  farm -equipment  makers  expect  to 
tnoreaae  sales  in  the  U.S.  as  weU  as  overseas 
aa  a  result  of  the  tariff  negotiations.  Their 
reasoning  -.  The  agreement  contains  some  pro- 
rUlons  designed  to  boost  U.5.  exports  of  farm 
products;  this  will  encourage  American  farm- 
«TB  to  expand  production — and  thus  to  buy 
more  farm  machinery. 

Some  advertUlng  agencies.  Including  Mo- 
Cann-Knckaon  Inc.,  expect  the  tariff  cuts  to 
encourage  imports  of  low-priced  foreign 
goods,  and  they  hope  to  beneSt  from  this 
trvnd.  To  fight  the  new  oocnpetitlon.  the  ad 
men  speculate,  U.S.  companies  will  put  more 
•treas  on  their  establlahed  brand  names; 
which  would  mean  more  advertising. 
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Wedne$daw.  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 

of  the  News   and   Courier.  Thomas  R. 

Waring,  while  on  a  recent  trip  to  Spain, 

was  able  to  Interview  a  spokesman  for 

the  Cuban  refugees  now  In  that  country. 

I  thlzik  many  will  find  that  excellent 

article  especially  enlightening,  so  I  am 

placing  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Uowr  Hop*  To  Rkacx  Unttxd  Stats — Stazk 

PnxxD  WrrH   Rxrticos 

(By  Thomas  R.  Waring) 

Though  the  main  flood  of  Cuban  refugee* 

cornea   through   Miami,   totaling  more  than 

300.000  entranu  to  the  United  States  since 

Castro  seised  the  laUnd  In  19S9,  many  oCb'> 


ers  have  sought  escape  in  Spain.  Of  these, 
the  majority  hope  to  reach  the  Uult«d  States 
by  a  roundabout  route. 

While  In  Uadrld.  I  Ulked  with  spokesmen 
tor  Cuban  refugees  about  their  hardships, 
their  topee  A.ni3t  their  hatred  of  commuaism 
In  their  homeland.  Most  prominent  among 
the  Cubans  I  saw — other  than  former  Pres- 
ident Pulgenclo  Batista,  whoae  comments  I 
reported  In  previous  articles — was  Dr.  Joa- 
quin ftiartlnes  Soenx,  former  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Cuba. 

He  was  a  lawyer  before  he  turned  banker. 
As  a  membM-  of  the  Cuban  Senate.  Dr.  Mar- 
Unez  Saen2  wrote,  the  law  setting  up  the 
Bank  of  Cuba  along  the  Hues  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  In  the  United  States.  Later 
he  was  a  member  of  the  coounlaalon  that 
established  the  bank.  When  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred. Prealdent  Batista  called  for  nocnlna- 
tlons  from  the  bar  aasodation  for  a  new 
prwldent  of  the  Bank  of  Cuba.  Dr.  MarUnea 
Saenz  was  appointed  as  a  non-polltlcal  offi- 
cial. 

When  Caatro  seized  power.  Dr.  ICartines 
Saenz  went  to  prison,  but  never  waa  con- 
victed of  wrong-doing.  He  told  me  not  a 
lawyer  would  sgree  to  prosecute  him.  H«  was 
held  four  years  and  two  months  on  an  "open 
charge,"  When  he  became  Ul,  he  waa  released 
and  given  a  choice  of  staying  or  leaving  the 
country.  He  moved  to  Spain,  and  now  repre- 
senU  a  Preach  development  country. 

Dr.  Martinez  Saenz  credits  his  release  to 
an  inquiry  about  him  which  Richard  M. 
Nixon  made  when  Fidel  Castro  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  spring  of  1959.  It  would 
have  been  politically  embarrassing  for  Castro 
If  the  former  bank  president  had  died  in 
prison . 

Dr.  Martlnex  Saena.  and  a  few  others  I 
met.  are  exceptional  in  finding  ways  to  earn 
a  good  living  m  Spain.  Most  of  the  approxi- 
mately 25.000  Cuban  refugees— of  whom  more 
than  3,000  are  In  Madrid — are  miserable. 
They  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  800  a  month 
{84a  aboard  13  planes  In  April) .  With  a  lim- 
ited staff,  the  consular  offlce  In  the  VS.  em- 
bassy ia  able  to  process  fewer  than  100  a 
week  for  transfer  to  the  United  States. 

The  reason  why  some  Cubans  fly  to  Spain 
Is  the  hope  that  they  can  make  it  faster  to 
the  United  States  than  directly  from  Cuba  to 
Miami.  Castro  grants  exit  i>ermlu  to  only  one 
In  10  of  the  800.000  who  want  to  leave  for 
the  USA.  AU  must  forfeit  everything  they 
own.  Cubans  reaching  Spain  find  a  country 
that  can't  afford  to  help  them  much.  Char- 
itable agencies  are  doing  what  they  can. 
Prices  are  high  and  Jobe  scarce. 

"For  the  sake  of  humanity  and  for  your 
own  sake  In  foreign  relations."  Dr.  Martinez 
Saenz  told  me,  "do  what  you  can  to  per- 
suade your  government  to  reduce  the  wait- 
ing time  for  entry  to  the  United  Statea  " 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  world  opinion  is 
puzzled  by  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  a  conununlst  regime  in  Cuba.  Dr. 
Martinez  Saenz  said  a  loss  of  confidence  In 
many  countries  was  tracesible  to  U.8.  failure 
to  guard  Ita  southern  frontter.  He  recalled 
French  Premier  Pompldou's  remarks  about 
President  Kennedy's  speech  at  the  Berlin 
wall.  Thtf  Frenchman  cited  Cuba  an  exam- 
ple of  U.S.  undependablllty.  despite  Mr. 
Kennedy's  promise  to  protect  other  countries 
against  conmiunlsm. 

The  hope  that  Russian  communists  wUI 
moderate  Is  vam.  Dr.  Martlnee  Saenz  warned. 
"Oongsters  are  not  going  to  commit  sui- 
cide," he  told  me. 

Z>r  Martinez  Saens  aald  there  la  no  quee- 
tlon  that  Fidei  Castro  was  a  communist  from 
the  beginning.  For  awhile,  he  said,  other 
lAtlns  welcomed  Castro  aa  a  usefiil  tool  for 
prying  more  dollar  aid  from  the  United 
States.  But  now  six  other  Latin  American 
nations  have  experienced  bloodshed  from 
subversion.  They  know  what  It  meana  to  have 
Red  revolution  exported  from  Cub*. 

"Cubans  would  supply  the  bodies  If  the 
United  States  suppUee  the  meana  of  libera- 


tion." the  former  banker  said.  "Other  Latins 
would  help.  They  look  to  your  country  for 
leadership." 

Some  of  the  other  Cubans  with  whom  I 
talked  asked  not  to  be  quoted  by  name. 
They  criUclzed  the  United  Sutes  for  helping 
Castro.  They  also  blamed  Batista  for  fAlltng 
to  save  Cuba  when  he  had  the  chance.  Some 
of  them  said  Batista  was  more  interested  in 
getung  rich  than  protecting  the  republic. 
A  once  pro^wrous  building  contractor,  who 
escaped  with  little  more  than  hla  life,  told 
me  he  had  not  believed  Batista's  charges  that 
Castro  was  communist.  This  man  did  not  sell 
his  property.  By  the  time  he  realized  that 
the  country  was  in  communist  hands — the 
first  month  m  19SA — It  waa  too  late. 

"That  waa  one  time  Batista  told  the  truth," 
my  informant  aald  ruefully.  He  is  acUve  in 
helping  iMs  fortunate  Cuban  refugees  who 
come  to  Spain.  Sometimes  tbey  are  children 
uoaccompaiued  by  adults.  Parent*  put  them 
on  a  plane  for  Spain  in  the  hope  that  kind 
people  would  look  after  them.  A  boys'  home 
at  Eaconol  bouses  about  110  Cuban  young- 
sters. Volunteers  meet  incoming  planes  and 
try  to  ease  the  shock  of  arrival  In  a  strange 
country.  Though  the  language  la  Spanish, 
actually  Cubaru  are  more  cloaely  oriented  In 
social  and  economic  ways  to  the  United 
States. 

Last  October.  Fortune  Magazine  printed 
an  article  about  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  It  spoke  highly  of  their  adjustment  to 
their  new  home,  and  indicated  that  most  of 
them  do  not  expect  to  return  to  Cuba.  My 
Informant  contradicted  this  view. 

"If  Caatro  Is  In  forever,"  he  aald.  "other 
I^tln  American  countries  will  go  communist 
too.' 

He  believes  an  economic  blockade  of  Cuba, 
backed  by  sanctions  against  European  coun- 
trlee  that  trade  with  Caetro.  would  pave 
the  way  for  llberauon.  Caatro'i  army — sec- 
ond only  in  size  to  the  UJS.  Army  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere — would  desert  U  food 
supplies  were  cut.  my  informant  says. 
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Mr.  ANDE21SON  of  nilnola.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  brilliant  IncWveness  one 
of  our  outstanding  Illinois  businessmen 
who  la  also  a  columnist  and  political 
leader  has  exposed  two  heavyhanded 
efforts  to  Ue  the  honorable  and  worthy 
cause  of  human  rights  to  wholly  ex- 
traneous issues.  This  "any  means  to  an 
end"  plillosophy  can  only  do  egregious 
harm  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  The 
proponents  of  this  methodology  are 
sometimes  sincere  and  well  Intended.  At 
other  times  there  are  undoubtedly  those 
who  are  largely  moUvated  by  a  desire 
for  what  they  see  as  poUtlcal  gain  who 
resort  to  this  technique  so  perceptively 
exposed  In  the  following  article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
assess  motives  In  either  of  the  two  situ- 
ations that  are  set  forth.  I  feel  rather 
sure  that  the  citizens  of  lUlnols  will 
make  their  own  Judgment,  and  I  am  con- 
fident it  will  be  a  correct  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  my  unani- 
mous consent  request  I  include  with 
these  remarks  a  column  by  William  B. 
Rentschler  of  Illinois: 
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VxcwpozMT  Fiou  Mm-Amasca 
(By  William  H.  Rentschler) 
I  am  about  to  sail  Into  choppy,  aomewbat 
treacherous  waters,  and  Z  prefer  not  to  have 
my  sentiments  stated  out  of  context  or 
against  the  wrong  backdrop.  So  I  want  to 
Eoake  uiunlstakably  clear  my  position  In  the 
area  of  civil  rights. 

To  me.  discrimination  In  any  form^-open 
or  concealed,  subtle  or  ugly — is  unworthy  of 
any  Ood-fearlng  man  or  woman,  any  good 
dtlsen  of  theee  United  States.  Discrimination 
li  the  mark  of  little  people.  Discrimination  is 
a  cancerous  evil,  and  we  must  combine  bold 
action  with  patient  teaching  to  root  It  out  of 
ourfociety. 

Even  though  I  doubt  that  It  will  work 
overnight  miracles  and  abruptly  banish  all 
discrimination,  I  strongly  support  the  enact- 
ment of  open  occupancy  legislation  in  some 
form  in  this  session  of  the  nilnols  legisla- 
ture. 

With  equal  fervor,  X  oppose  the  self- 
lighteoua  but  dangerous  actions  taken  and 
proposed  by  those  who  seem  to  feel  they  and 
they  alone  are  divinely  inspired  to  unravel 
the  dvtl  rights  dilemma. 

If  I  were  a  legislator,  or  Just  a  citizen, 
which  X  am.  I  would  resent  the  heavy-handed, 
unaubtle  bludgeon  used  by  those  who  Insist 
that  Illinois  will  lose  the  Weston  atomic 
Installation  unless  open  occupancy  legislation 
Ib  hurried  through  the  General  Assembly. 
Either  Weston  is  or  Is  not  the  best  possible 
site  on  the  basis  of  yardsticks  clearly  defined 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Either 
open  occupancy  does  or  does  not  make  sense 
on  the  merits  of  the  legislation  and  the 
morality  of  the  concept.  Neither  should  de- 
pend on  the  other,  and  it  la  no  credit  to  the 
more  frantic  proponents  of  open  occupancy 
when  tbey  resort  to  outright  blackmail  to 
"sell"  a  conoept  which  deserves  rational  aup- 
port- 

If  I  were  a  banker,  or  Just  a  citizen,  I  would 
Just  as  vigorously  resent  Adlai  Stevenson 
Ill's  announced  Intention  to  "run"  Ililnote' 
1.083  commercial  banks.  Or  at  least  to  pass 
Judgment  on  their  lending  policies  and  hiring 
practices. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  fledging  Illinois 
Treasurer's  recent  pronouncement  that  "state 
funds  will  not  be  deposited  in  banlcs  or  other 
Institutlona  which  discriminate  on  account 
of  race  or  religion  In  either  their  employment 
or  other  services,  including  the  making  of 
loans." 

Adlal's  noble-BOundlng  dictum  will  be  ap- 
plauded roundly  in  some  quarters.  Others 
will  oonalder  it  logical  and  reasonable  and 
probably  right  unui  they  think  about  it. 
Then  they  will  realize  that  young  Adlal  pro- 
poses to  set  himself  up  as  a  veritable  finan- 
cial "gaulelter"  with  the  power  to  punish  or 
reward  free  Institutions  on  the  basis  of  pure 
whim.  Tbere  is  in  hla  pronouncement  the 
unmistakable  ring  of  bureaucratic  arrogance. 
Adlal  goes  still  further:  "Por  far  too  long, 
state  funds  have  been  little  more  than  a 
passive  consequence  of  taxation.  Henceforth, 
they  shall  actively  serve  the  public  welfare." 
What  that  means,  of  course,  is  the  "public 
welfare"  as  defined  by  the  freshman  Treas- 
urer, whose  attitude  betrays  a  certain  dis- 
dain for  the  "freedom"  in  free  enterprtae. 
Let  Adlal  Stevenson  answer  these  legiti- 
mate questions  about  his  directive: 

1.  How  will  Adlai  determine  which  banlu 
(li&crlminate  and  to  what  degree? 

2.  WiU  Adlal  himself  serve  as  Judge.  Jury, 
and  executioner? 

3.  WiU  Adlai  announce  publicly  which 
b:inka  discriminate? 

4  Can  the  public  assume  that  all  banks 
which  receive  state  deposits  practice  no  dis- 
crimination? 

5.  Will  Adlal  discriminate  against  banks  in 
sreas  where  there  are  no  Negro  residents,  na 
win  be  inaist  that  Negroes  be  bussed  lo  to 
apply  for  loans  and  employment? 

6.  Will  Adlal  set  forth  the  criteria  by  which 
loans  are  to  be  approved,  or  will  be  simply 


InaUt  that  every  minority  applicant  deserves 
a  loan? 

7.  What  Will  Adlal  do  If  a  white  Soman 
Catholic  claims  he  hsa  been  discriminated 
against  by  the  Chicago-based  Bank  of  Tokyo? 
Or  If  he  receives  complaints  from  a  Pole  or 
a  Jew  whoae  loan  application  baa  been  turned 
down? 

S.  Will  certain  poUtlcally-accepUble  banks 


ment  for  not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

There  Is  a  Bect4oD  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
le  U£.C.  2368  which  prorides.  In  part: 

"Whoever,  when  the  United  5t«.tea  Is  at 
war,  willfully  cauees  or  attempU  to  oauae 
.  .  .  refufoJ  of  duty,  in  the  mllit&r7  or  navai 
forces  of  the  United  States,  tx  wUlfully  ob- 
structs tbe  recruiting  or  enjiatment  eerrtoe 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  injury  of  the 


or  big  Democrat  contrtbutora  more  readily     .©rvlce  of  the  United  Sta.tM   or  attemnte  to 
convince  Adlal  of  their  compliance  with  his     oo  so— 


"standards?" 

S.  Will  Adlal  be  able  truly  and  fairly  to 
appraise  the  lending  and  hiring  practices  of 
Illinois  banks  and  saving  InsUtuUons? 

10.  Doea  he  in  fact  have  that  right? 

I  doubt  It.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  banks  of 
Illinois,  but  X  dread  these  self-righteous  In- 
truBlons  on  freedom,  however  noble  their 
Intent. 


"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  glO.OOO  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both.' 

Although  when  it  wsa  orlglnallv  enacted 
this  seoUon  vas  intended  to  operate  only 
when  tbe  United  SUtes  U  at  war.  18  XJS.C. 
2301  provides  that  |  3338  ahall  b«  operative 
"until  six  months  after  the  tertnlnatlon  of 
the  national  emergency  proclaln>ed  by  ths 
President  on  December  Ifl.  1860  ...  or  such 
t  aa  I  *      f^t  •«■  earlier  date  ss   may  be   prescribed   by  oon- 

Law    Makei    It    Clear    That    Kinf,    Car-     current  reeoluuon  of  the  congress,  and  acts 

which  would  give  rise  to  legal  conaequencea 
and  penalties  'tnder  section  2388  when  per 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whcfx  ex- 
tenslofi  of  the  draft  law  was  iinder  con* 
sideration  In  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  recently,  spokesmen  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  expressed  some 
doubt  about  the  validity  and  enforce- 
ability of  a  statute  which  makes  It  a 
criminal  offense  to  encourage  those  who 
register  under  Selective  Service  to  dodge 
the  draft. 

It  is  general  knowledge  that  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  Martin  Luther  King— to 
mention  but  two — are  now  openly  en- 
couraging people  to  refuse  to  serve  when 
the  are  drafted. 

In  response  to  my  request,  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  furnished  me  a  brief  on 
the  validity  of  the  statute  In  question. 
Written  by  Hon.  Vincent  A.  Doyal.  legis- 
lative attorney,  the  report  makes  It  clear 
that  these  people  are  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion for  violating  valid,  existing  laws. 
The  Attorney  General  should  pursue  this 
matter  promptly  and  vigorously. 
The  brief  I  have  referred  to  follows: 
There  is  a  section  of  The  Universal  Military 
Training  Act   (June  24,  1048,  c.  626.  Title  I. 
I  12.  S3  Stat.  622:  60  App.  US.C.  463)   Which 
among  otber  things,  punishes  anyone  "who 
knowingly  counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another 
to  refuse  or  evade  reglatratlon  or  SMTvlce  in 
the  armed  forces  or  any  of  the  requirements" 
of  the  Act.  The  statute  wsa  held  ooosUtu- 
tlonal    and    constitutionally    appUed    to    a 
defendant  who  said  to  a  young  man  at  the 
time  he  was  being  arrested  for  refusing  to 
register:   "Do  not  let  them  ooerce  you  into 
registering.":   and  who  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
United  States  Attorney  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  <q>enly  urged  young  men  to  take 
that    positdon.    detqilte    the    fact    that    de- 
fendant sincerely  believed  it  was  his  Chris- 
tian  duty   to   oppose    reglstraUon.   Cars    v. 
United  States.  178  P.  ad  38  (»th  Clr.  XMG); 
afllrmed.  340  U^.  867.  rehearing  denied  340 
U.S.  ess.  It  has  alao  been  upheld  againat  a 
step-father   who   oounseied    and    urged    his 
SEtep-son    to    refuse    or    evade    reglstraUon. 
Warren  v.  United  States.  177  P  3d  696  (10th 
Ctr.  1M9);  certiorari  denied  338  U3  M7.  The 
punishment  prescribed  In   this  stattite  Is  a 
fine  of  nort  more  than  SIOOOO  or  imprtson- 


formed  during  s  stnte  of  war  shall  give  rise 
to  the  same  legal  consequences  and  penalties 
when  they  are  performed  during  the  period 
above  provided  for".  The  national  emergency 
referred  to  was  proclaimed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Korean  action  In  Proclamation  No 
2914  (16  PR.  9029).  Although  tbe  Korefin 
armlsUoe  was  signed  on  July  27.  1853,  lem 
than  a  month  after  Congress  enacted  I  2391. 
there  has  been  no  subsequent  termination 
of  the  emergency  by  proclamaUon  nor  has 
the  Congress  approved  a  ooncurrent  reeolu- 
tlon  preeorlblng  an  end  to  the  temporary 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  I  2S88.  Tech- 
nically, therefore.  |  2388  la  applicable  at  tbe 
present  time  although  some  might  argue 
that  there  has  been  a  d«  facto  tennlaatlon 
of  the  emergency  proclaimed  on  December  16. 
1950.  Perhaps  the  most  often  cited  opinion 
on  this  sutute  Is  thst  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
in  Schenck  v.  United  States,  24«  U.S.  47 
(1917)  in  which  the  Court  held,  among  other 
things,  that  a  circular  having  the  tendency 
to  Influence  persons  subject  to  tbe  draft 
to  obstruct  enforcement  of  it  was  not  pro- 
tected by  the  Plrat  Amendment  even  though 
It  was  not  suocesaful. 


More  OB  'The  War  Game" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONAU)  M.  FRASER 

or    MIMKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  19S7 
Mr.  PRASEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  award- 
winning  British  movie  on  nuclear  war, 
'•The  War  Game."  recently  was  shown 
In  my  district  of  Minneapolis.  I  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.w  because 
special  showing  are  being  planned  next 
week  for  Members.  The  showings  will  be 
under  the  auspices  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law. 

I  ask  permission  that  the  excellent 
review  of  "The  War  Game,"  by  Will 
Jones,  entertainment  columnist  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  be  printed  here: 
Tm  Bomb  Snu.  Warra 
There  ue  horror  films  uid  borror  Ainu. 
but  Done  I've  ever  teen  ia  more  genuinely 
appalling  than  ooe  called  "The  War  Game." 
b«lng  run  by  the  University  FUm  Society 
this  weekend. 

Its  horror  Is  Intensified  by  the  fact  that 
It  Is  a  documentary:  a  aldlirul  British  movie- 
maker's educated  gatm  at  what  the  effects 
would  be  of  even  a  Tninim^f  atomic  attack 
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on  hl«  country.  Peter  WatWnj  staged  U  with 
brtlllftnce  and  pa«lon. 

The  paMion  iA  undoubtwSly  the  ret«on  why 
the  film  waa  auppreaeed  by  tlie  British 
BroAdcaatlng  Corporation,  which  originally 
commlMloned  II.  The  BBC  refused  to  show 
It.  and  WaUtlns  resljfned.  After  »ome  preasure, 
the  flJm  was  shown  at  screenings  restricted 
to  government  leaders,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  press.  Now  Ifs  available  In 
this  country.  _ 

The  only  eonclualoo  "The  War  Game' 
allows  the  rtewer  Is  that  living  with  the 
atomic  bomb  la  hopeless.  British  pollUcans 
regarded  It  as  too  strong  a  piece  of  propa- 
gsAda  for  unilateral  disarmament  for  show- 
ing to  the  general  public.  Their  assessment 
of  Ita  power  is  quite  accurate. 

Tou  can't  underestimate  the  emotional 
Impact  of  a  film  that  says  to  Britons.  "Thu 
la  bow  it  win  happen  here."  and  then  not 
only  shows  the  searing  of  flesh  and  eyeballs 
by  the  explosion  lt«U.  but  the  after-the- 
btxnb  bresJcdown  of  the  (tystem.  when  police 
an  required  to  shoot  dying  victims  for  whom 
there  are  no  pain -relieving  drugs,  and  when 
hunger  rloU  destroy  all  civil  order. 

When  shown  on  another  continent,  where 
there's  a  President  who  has  said  to  bU 
daughter,  "Honey.  I  may  have  Just  started 
WWld  War  m."  the  effect  U  no  less  sicken- 
ing. And  frightening. 

Watkina  picks  at  specific  inadequacies  of 
British  civil  defense,  but  that's  a  minor 
point  The  loud,  clear,  universal  message  is 
that  there  la  no  poeslble  civilian  defense 
against  sacb  a  horror. 

Be  begins  the  film  by  setting  up.  briefly, 
a  world  situation  In  which  an  attack  could 
t»e  triggered:  the  Red  Chines  fighting  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam,  rlota  in  Berlin. 
the   ftrat   use   of   tactical    atomic   weapons. 


Tot  actors,  the  director  used  a  number  of 
citizens  of  Kent,  completely  untrained,  plus 
a  few  amateur  actors.  He  certainly  succeeded 
in  throwing  a  genuine  score  Into  them. 
though,  becauae  the  reality  and  Immediacy 
of  their  performances  transmits  Itself  to  the 
viewer  in  a  moat  creepy  fashion:  one  gets 
carried  away  with  the  notion  that  the  thing 
■Oready  has  happened.  Some  highly  profes- 
sional makeup,  and  an  equally  skillful  use 
of  understatement,  are  part  of  the  technique. 

The  film  has  some  of  the  unrelenting 
shock  value  of  an  old-fashioned  atrocity 
film,  but  the  difference  here  is  the  suggestion 
that  these  may  be  self-lnftlctod  atrocltlea. 

University  Film  Society  opened  the  Dim 
Thursday,  and  continues  Ita  showings  at 
3:30.  7:30  and  9:30  pjn.  today,  and  at  7:30 
and  0:30  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday.  In  the 
Museum  of  Natural  HUtory  Auditorium.  I'd 
recommend  a  visit  there  as  a  piece  of  worth- 
while mBJochlsm.  Beyond  that.  I'd  like  to 
see  an  American  TV  network  schedule  "The 
War  Gome."  Scaring  us  about  the  bomb  has 
become  unfashionable  of  late,  and  we've  be- 
come complacent  to  the  point  of  chuckling 
at  those  ftrst-Wedneeday-of-the-month  siren 
teals.  We  used  to  be  more  nervous  about  the 
bomb,  and  life  was  less  fun,  but  I  think  we 
ware  generally  healthier  then,  particularly 
in  the  way  we  regarded  politicians. 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Maj 
18  and  19.  1967,  two  articles  by  Thomas 
R.  WartDff  appeared  In  the  Charleston 


News  and  Courier  describing  an  interview 
Mr.  Waring  conducted  with  Pulgenclo 
Batista,  the  former  President  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Waring  is  the  editor  of  the  News 
and  Courier  and  anything  he  writes  is 
deserving  of  close  attention.  However, 
here  we  have  two  stories  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  Interest.  I  hope  that  every 
Member  wUl  read  them : 
W&aiNO  Mizn  Witm  Esolkd  Leadxb — Batista 
SuBurrs  TO  Long-Sodcht  Iwrniviiw 
(By  Thomas  R.  Waring) 
Por  nearly  11  .years,  before  and  after  he 
lo«t  power  in  Cuba,  I  have  been  aeeklng  an 
Interview  with  Pulgencto  BatUta.  Last  week 
in  Madrid  came  an  opportunity.  Though  I 
was  In  Spain  on  holiday,  the  temptation  to 
seize  nQtebook  and  pencil  was  too  great  to 
resist. 

The  former  president  of  Cuba  said  he  waa 
avoiding  interviews  with  the  press  while  in 
European  exile.  He  consented,  however,  to 
answer  questions  without  reetrlctloa  for  The 
News  and  Courier.  He  waa  aware  that  It  was 
one  of  the  few  publications  in  the  United 
States  which  spoke  openly  aa  early  aa  1B67 
of  the  communist  forces  behind  Pldel  Caatro. 
During  that  period,  most  of  the  U.S.  presa. 
and  Influential  forces  within  the  US.  gov- 
ernment were  buUdlng  up  Castro  as  a  Cuban 
patriot,  striving  to  Ubcrate  the  Island  repub- 
lic from  a  corrupt  and  oppressive  Batista 
regime. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  waa  to  obtain 
Batista's  own  version  of  what  led  to  seizure 
of  Cul»a  by  communist  force*,  and  establish- 
ment of  a  Russian  outpost  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  within  90  mllee  of  Florida.  At 
the  end  of  the  vliit.  X  asked  Batlata  tf  be 
expected  to  see  Cuba  liberated  from  commu- 
nist rule  in  his  lifetime. 

"1  hope  so."  he  said.  But  be  indicated  no 
desire  to  Uke  part  again  in  Cuban  affairs. 
If  he  has  any  such  aspirations  he  kept  them 
to  himself.  At  66.  Batista  looks  flt.  He  offers 
the  image  of  a  prosperous  business  man, 
living  abroad  In  comfortable  retirement. 

A  rich  man,  he  lost  a  fortune  in  Cuba. 
Prudently,  he  sent  out  other  fortunes  for  in- 
vestment In  several  countries  before  taking 
flight  from  Cuba  Jan.  1.  1959.  His  home  Is 
outside  Lisbon,  and  he  maintains  an  apart- 
ment in  Madrid.  Salozar  and  Pranco  give 
him  free  run  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Batista  Is  one  of  several  former  kings  and 
chiefs  of  state  granted  Iberian  asylum. 
Among  those  in  Spain  ore  Juan  Peron  of 
Argentina.  Tahombe  of  the  C-ongo.  and  Juan 
Boech  and  some  of  the  TruJUlo  family  from 
Santo  Donilngo.  Batista  dUplayrd  no  Inter- 
est in  any  of  these.  Though  he  avoided  de- 
tails about  hla  flnancea,  he  said  his  invest- 
ment* were  In  several  countries.  He  does  not 
travel  outside  Spain  and  Portugal.  If  be  la 
heavily  guarded,  I  saw  no  sign  of  It. 

Batista  spends  his  time  reading,  writing  a 
biography,  looking  after  his  large  family  and 
attending  to  his  moll  at  the  rat«  of  ISO 
letters  a  week.  He  reads  newspapers  In  four 
languages — Portuguese.  Spanish.  English 
and  French — and  serious  books.  I  asked  tf 
he  had  read  Manchester's  "Death  of  a  Presi- 
dent." which  Is  displayed  prominently  In 
Madrid  book  stores.  He  brushed  It  off  as 
"propaganda.** 

While  Pldel  Castro  has  been  making  the 
headlines  In  recent  yean.  Batista  baa  faded 
cTUt  of  the  news.  I  had  tried  to  see  him  In 
Cuba  in  1956.  while  he  still  had  full  control. 
Justo  Oscar  Herrerro.  then  Cuban  vice 
consul  at  Charleston,  met  me  In  Havana  and 
Introduced  roe  to  Secretary  of  State  Oonzalo 
Ouell,  former  Cuban  ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  I  mlased  seeing  BatlsU  In 
Havana.  Less  than  three  yean  later  he  was 
gone. 

In  1966.  returning  from  South  Africa,  I 
stopped  in  Lisbon  and  tried  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  Batlata.  Re  hod  gone  to 
Madrid.  This   year,   I   enlisted   the   help   of 


Guell  and  Berrero  In  setting  upon  appoint- 
ment In  Spain.  I  also  wrote  Batista  a  personal 
letter. 

On  arrival  at  the  Castellans  Hilton  Botel 
In  Madrid.  I  waa  at  the  registration  desk 
when  a  man  addressed  me  by  name.  He  In- 
troduced himself  aa  Jorge  Hcmadee  Volta, 
secretary  to  Oen.  Batista.  The  general  had 
received  my  letter.  He  would  see  me  when 
he  came  to  Madrid  within  the  week. 

Later,  the  secretary  telephoned  me  at  the 
hotel  to  fix  the  time  and  place  for  the  inter- 
view. I  waa  given  the  address  of  an  apart- 
ment house  and  told  to  inquire  there  for 
the  general.  After  a  short  taxi  ride  from  the 
Hilton  Hotel.  I  found  the  place  and  rang 
the  bell  outside  a  large  iron  gate.  A  liveried 
butler  ushered  me  into  a  luxurious  apcurt- 
ment.  Jorge  Hernandez  Volts  took  me  directly 
to  the  room  where  Batista  received  me  alone. 
We  talked  for  more  than  an  hour. 

I  had  prepared  a  list  of  question*.  Be 
answered  them  freely,  without  a  trace  of 
bitterness  or  resentment.  The  t«xt  of  tbs 
Interview  will  appear  tomorrow. 

Batista  Gives  Vebsion   or  Castxo's  Rm  m 

CiTBS 

(By  Thomas  R.  Waring) 

In  sn  Interview  in  Madrid,  where  he  spends 

part  of  his  time  in  exile,  Fulgenclo  Batista 

gave  me  his  venlon  of  the  rise  of  Pldel  Castro 

to  power  In  Cubs. 

The  communist  stronghold  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  now  menaces  the  peace  of  neigh- 
boring  countries  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  How  did  friendly  Cubs  become 
an  enemy?  The  last  constitutional  president 
of  Cuba  consented  to  answer  my  questions. 
In  Intelligible  but  not  always  fluent  English. 
Batista  spoke  freely  about  the  past.  Here  ore 
the  quesUons.  and  my  siunmary  of  his  re- 
plies: 

Q.  Was  Fidel  Castro  known  In  Cuba  as  a 
communist  from  the  beginning? 

A.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  ont  of 
the  orgonlxers— If  not  the  chief  organiser — 
of  the  BogoUsa  in  1948.  (BatUU  referred  to 
a  bloody  attempt  to  seUse  control  of  Colombia 
that  coat  about  2,600  Uves.  William  D.  Paw- 
ley.  U.S.  diplomat,  who  was  In  BogoU  for 
an  Inter-American  conference,  has  testified 
he  heard  a  voice  on  the  radio  say:  "This  is 
Fidel  Coatro  from  Cuba.  Thla  Is  a  communist 
revolution.  The  President  has  been  killed,  all 
of  the  military  esUbllshmenU  In  Colombia 
are  now  In  our  hands.  The  Navy  has  capitu- 
lated to  us,  and  this  revolution  has  been  a 
success."  Eventually  the  communist  coup 
was  overcome  In  Colombia.) 

Q.  How  then  did  Castro  fool  the  Cuban 
people? 

A.  It  was  not  the  people  he  fooled.  For 
example,  his  attempt  In  1967  to  call  a  strike 
failed.  Some  of  the  political  leaden  In  op- 
position to  my  government  found  him  useftil, 
and  then  the  United  States  decided  to  help 
Castro.  Anns  which  I  bsd  paid  for  in  the 
United  States  were  turned  over  to  Castro's 
people  in  Miami  In  1958.  This  penuaded 
many  Cubans  that  the  United  States  was 
backing  Castro.  When  the  Cuban  army  ran 
out  of  arms  U  could  Oghl  no  longer. 

Q.  Why.  in  your  opinion,  did  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment fall  to  recognize  Caatro  as  s  com- 
munist when  Its  ambosaadon  In  Havana 
kept  the  State  Dept  informed? 

A.  The  President  (Elsenhower)  and  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  (John  Foster  Dulles)  were 
sick.  Others  at  Washington  dealt  with  Cuba. 
U.3.  Ambassador  Earl  T.  Smith  has  told  the 
story  In  his  book,  "The  Fourth  Floor." 

Q.  Do  you  beUeve  that  communists  in  the 
U.S.  State  Dept.  made  the  decisions  to  sup- 
port Castro? 

A.  More  likely  these  people  were  irrespon- 
sible and  Ignorant. 

Q.  What  la  your  opinion  of  Herbert  L. 
Matthews?  (Mathews  Is  the  New  Tork  Times 
writer  who  portrayed  Fidel  Castro  aa  the 
Robin   Hood  of  the  Caribbean.  He  was  M' 
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signed  by  the  State  Dept.  to  coach  Incoming 
Ambassador  Smith   on   Cubsn   politics.) 

A.  Matthews  Is  a  clever  writer,  but  a  frus- 
trated man,  dominated  by  resentment.  He 
helped  communism  in  Cuba.  The  wont  kind 
ore  the  ones  who  say  they  are  not  com- 
munists, but  do  their  work. 
Q.  How  can  Cuba  be  liberated? 
A.  When  the  confrontation  between 
Khrushchev  and  Kennedy  occurred  In  1963, 
world  opinion  was  behind  President  Ken- 
nedy. Khrushchev  skilliully  obtained  a  com- 
mitment from  President  Kennedy  not  to  In- 
terfere with  communism  Id  Cuba.  No  Cuban 
can  invade  Cuba  under  this  U.S.  guarantee. 
Pint  of  all  must  come  a  change  In  attitude 
by  the  United  States.  Cubans  are  grateful 
to  the  United  States  for  helping  refugees. 
When  they  see  Cuba  ruled  by  the  Soviet 
Union  with  U.S.  help,  they  ask  why  the 
United  SUtes  fights  for  South  Vietnam,  but 
not  for  Cuba?  If  Russia  helps  both  North 
Vietnam  and  Communist  Cuba,  how  can  the 
United  States  oppose  cc»nmunlsm  in  South- 
east Asia  but  not  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere? 

Q.  How  do  you  see  the  world  picture  today, 
now  that  you  no  longer  are  responsible  for 
your  country's  fate? 

A.  The  United  States  should  be  the  brain 
and  the  arm  of  the  world.  How  win  It  «x- 
etclse  this  prtvUege?  It  Is  a  privilege.  Latin 
America  la  disappointed.  Relations  with  the 
United  States  could  be  closer  with  better  un- 
dentandlng.  Conferences  of  mlnisten  and 
chiefs  of  state  mean  nothing  If  they  do  not 
deal  with  the  half  dooen  chief  issues  that 
cause  trouble. 

Some  people  say  that  a  high  standard  of 
living  prevents  communism.  But  Cuba,  which 
had  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  Latin 
America,  fell  to  communism.  Misery  breeds 
communism,  but  even  rich  countries  ar«  In 
danger.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  United 
States  Is  headed  for  communism,  but  some 
of  Its  policies  help  the  communists.  Commu- 
nism Is  menscing  several  Latin  American 
countries  right  now.  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  are  no  good  so  long  aa  Castro  sends  In 
guerrillas  to  upset  other  countries.  Millions 
of  dollan  fly  as  birds.  The  United  SUtes  is 
losing  mone;  with  this  kind  of  policy. 

Q.  Tou  recall  William  D.  Pawley's  proposal 
In  Havana  Dec.  9.  195B.  that  you  should  leave 
Cuba  and  make  way  for  a  junta  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  against  Castro.  Do  you  regret 
now  your  refusal  to  follow  his  advlcs? 

A.  Mr.  Pawley  came  as  a  personal  friend, 
without  authority  of  the  VB.  government.  It 
was  too  late  for  me  to  do  what  he  suggested. 
Though  I  repeated  the  question,  Batista 
did  not  tell  me  be  was  sorry  he  vetoed  the 
Pawley  plan.  The  object  waa  to  turn  over 
Cuba  to  a  group  of  antl-Batlsta  men  who 
would  rally  fresh  resistance  to  Castro.  Pawley 
has  testified  that  Batista  told  him  in  a  oon- 
versatlon  In  the  Dominican  Republic  not 
long  after  Batista's  flight  from  Cuba  Jan.  1. 
1969:  "I  have  made  many  mistakes  In  my 
life,  but  the  largest  political  mistake  was 
not  to  accept  the  proposal  that  you  made  me 
several  weeks  ago." 

Last  fall  In  Hilton  Read,  Pawley  told  me 
the  story  of  his  futile  scheme  to  set  up  an 
antl-Batlsta  Junta  to  take  over  the  Oght 
Against  Castro.  Pawley  said  President  Elsen- 
hower slso  came  to  regret  his  refusal  to  give 
formal  endoreement  to  this  last-minute  ac- 
tion. Elsenhower's  approval  might  have  per- 
suaded Batista  to  move  and  provide  a  new 
approach. 

During  the  interview.  BatlsU's  18-month- 
old  granddaughter — a  chUd  of  his  son — came 
to  see  him.  She  Is  Rossna  Batista  UrKsta- 
rsKu,  one  of  Ave  grandchildren.  He  has  nine 
children,  the  youngest  nine  yean  of  age. 
Borne  of  them  are  In  school  in  Swltxerlond. 
BatlsU  was  well  tailored  in  a  blue  suit, 
with  waistcoat,  whtU  shirt  and  striped  tie. 
He  normally  goes  to  bed  at  4  ajn.,  rises  be- 
tween 10  and  II  ajn.  Re  plays  golf  and  takes 
long  walks  for  exercise. 


He  has  an  office  In  bis  home  in  Portugal, 
with  a  tyiwwriter  at  which  he  sometimes 
works.  BatlsU  started  his  career  sa  a  typist 
in  the  Cuban  Army.  As  a  sergeant  dealing 
with  paper  work,  he  became  acquainted  with 
staff  organlxatlon  and  ranking  officers.  When 
Sgt.  BatlsU  was  chosen  from  the  ranks  for 
advancement  by  an  Incoming  political 
regime,  he  quickly  mode  use  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  march  straight  to  the  top  and  a  quar- 
ter century  of  personal  rule  over  Cuba. 

Some  of  the  other  Cuban  exiles  with  whom 
I  talked  In  Madrid  blame  BatlsU  for  bun- 
gling defense  of  the  country,  and  condemn 
him  for  abandoning  Cuba  to  Castro.  They  say 
that  with  hia  great  wealth,  he  should  do 
more  to  help  the  approximately  35.000  Cuban 
refugees  In  Spain.  That's  another  story, 
about  which  I  shall  write  ttnnorrow. 


The  GATT  Afreemeatt :  A  Macd 
Bleuug? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OW   MXNNKSOTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  have 
read  axid  heard  much  this  past  week  of 
the  agreements  reached  under  the  Ken- 
nedy round  at  Geneva.  However,  our 
Judgment  cannot  be  complete  unUl  we 
actually  see  the  wording  of  the  tariff- 
cutting  agreements  and  the  item-by-item 
list  of  products  and  commodities  covered. 

Now  that  Impact  of  the  news  that  any 
agreement  at  all  was  reached,  seementa 
of  our  economy  are  looking  beyond  the 
headlines  and  are  expressing  some  con- 
cerns that  must  be  studied  in  the  months 
ahead. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  P. 
Russell  Eggers,  president  of  the  Nu  Ply 
Corp.,  of  Bemldjl,  Minn.,  In  my  congres- 
sional district.  Mr.  Eggers'  remarks  point 
up  problems  that  could  develop,  and  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  aware  of  them. 

Under  consent  previously  granted,  Mr. 
Eggers'  letter  will  be  Included  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccosd: 

Nu   PLT   CORP., 

Bemidfi,  Minn..  May  19. 1967. 
Oongreseman  Oom  LutacN, 
Longtcorth  Offlct  BuildiTiy. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Odin  :  The  news  about  Geneva,  OATT 
and  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  reductions 
seems  not  to  create  any  concern,  either  polit- 
ical or  In  the  newspapers. 

The  attempt  u  being  made  and  It  is  appar- 
ently succeeding,  to  drastlcaUy  cut  Import 
duties  on  a  wide  variety  of  manufactured 
products,  including  hordboard. 

On  the  fact  of  It,  everything  looks  One.  We 
cut  our  tariff  In  half  and  they  cut  theirs. 

The  trouble  is,  we  can't  ship  the  sams 
products  abroad  aa  they  ship  over  here.  To 
cut  the  torUfa  on  hardboard  In  half,  recip- 
rocally. U  a  bod  ioke.  No  hardboard  U  ex- 
ported. The  Imports  cUmb  higher  and  higher. 
and  o\ir  producers  can't  compete  with  Im- 
ported boards  at  the  aea  coast  (or  Oreat 
Lakes  seaway)  ports  at  the  present  tariff 
level,  much  less  the  new  level. 

In  March  1000.  imports  of  hardboard  were 
20.000,000  Square  Feet  and  In  March  1067 
were  up  to  39.000.000,  an  Increase  of  196%. 
U.8.  sales  were  way  down  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1M7. 

American  producers  of  hardboard  In  the 
United  autes  are  actually  Importing  foreign 
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made  hardboard  ratlier  than  expand  tbelr 
UB.  production  facilities  because  they  can 
not  compete  on  the  sea  ooasta. 

A  side  light  on  this  Is  that  Impwts  by  n.S. 
hardboard  producers  were  down  2i%  for  th« 
first  quarter  of  1967.  reflecting  no  doubt  the 
overall  drop  In  U.S.  soles  attributable  to 
housing  starts  being  off. 

Aa  you  well  know,  the  areas  where  pulp- 
wood  grows  are  extensive,  and  there  are  a 
large  number  of  people  In  the  wooded  areas 
who  moke  their  Uvlng  by  cunmg  and  selling 
pulpwood.  much  of  It  to  hardboard  plants. 
It  doesn't  make  economic  or  social  sense 
to  Import  s  product  made  by  low  cost  fot«ign 
labor  when  we  have  wood,  labor  and  faculties 
available. 

Tliere  are  other  considerations.  The  de- 
velopment of  hardboard  took  place  In  tJ^ti 
country  as  did  Its  Invenuon.  The  U.S.  pro- 
ducers created  the  existing  market  for  hard- 
board  by  sending  money  for  promotion  and 
advertising,  by  sending  out  salesmen,  by 
teaching  the  potential  customers  the  advan- 
tages of  the  product  and  how  to  use  it. 

The  foreign  producers  then  come  Into  the 
picture  on  a  price  basis,  and  captured  nearly 
one-third  of  the  VJB.  market. 

In  ^>ite  of  these  circumstances,  there  are 
those  that  contend  that  a  tariff  la  a  subaldy 
to  U.S.  business.  How  about  oonatdering  it  a 
subsidy  to  U.S.  Labor,  whose  wages  are  one 
of  the  big  factors  In  raising  the  oost  of  pro- 
ducing m  the  U.S.? 

There  is  another  angle  that  would  bear 
Investlgstlon.  The  foreign  govsmmenis  ore 
desirous  of  getting  dollars.  WeU  founded 
reports  state  that  these  governments  en- 
oouri^e  export  to  the  U.S.  by  tax  concessions. 
Por  example,  one  country  is  reputed  to  grant 
a  tax  reduction  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  production  sold  to  the  U.S. 
•nils  avoids  the  "•dumping"  chsrge  brought 
against  some  foreign  producers  under  our 
antt-dumplng  laws. 

While  all  thla  Is  going  on,  our  taxpayers' 
money  la  being  used  to  finanoe  the  building 
of  more  hardboard  manufacturing  plants 
abroad. 

Recent  ones  are  Assam  Hardboard  titd..  In 
Assam.  India  and  the  Eucatex  plant  in  BraaU. 
These  were  buUt  largely  with  AID  money. 

There  Is  another  new  plant  being  buUt  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  It  Is  admittedly  being  boltt 
to  export  to  the  U.S.  This  plant  involves  some 
money  from  India  (Anil  Hordboords),  a 
country  we  are  helping  to  build  hardboard 
plants,  and  they  ore  relying  on  the  low  tariff 
Into  the  VB.  to  dispose  of  their  output.  There 
Is  quite  a  joke  oonnected  with  this  plant. 
Hm  men  from  India  will,  to  quote  from  a 
Halifax  newspaper  arUcle.  "supply  technical 
know-how."  This  is  something  they  don't 
have,  and  the  story  is  they  have  hired  s 
couple  of  engineers  from  Sweden  to  provide 
this  "technioal   know-bow." 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  visitor  from  a 
European  country.  Bis  company,  largely  per- 
sonally owned,  has  s  large  wood  working 
complex  in  Europe,  and  sawmills  and  veneer 
mills  in  both  Africa  and  Central  America. 
When  I  asked  him  how  he  raised  the  capital 
for  the  rapid  expansion  of  his  enterprises, 
he  told  me  he  took  it  out  of  profits,  "nils 
amazed  me  because  we  have  only  about  60% 
left  after  the  Federal  and  State  corporate 
Income  taxes.  He  explained  they  pay  no  taxes 
on  profits  put  back  into  the  enterprise  for 
expansion  or  modernization,  a  new  one  to 
me  at  the  time. 

I  have  since  checked  this  and  find  that 
his  Htatemen  c  applies  to  many  European 
countries  and  accounu  In  a  large  measure 
for  their  rapid  rise  Industrially,  and  their 
low  coau. 

To  go  back  to  IndU.  A  bardboard  plant 
there,  built  with  the  help  of  AID  money  has 
an  agreement  with  the  T^dlsn  Oovemmient 
to  export  a  large  percentage  of  ICa  products 
to  so-called  "hard  currency"  countries.  Far 
this  they  receive  a  tax  concession.  Failure 
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to  earrr  out  thla  agreeanent  iubjcct«  Ui«m 
to  »  fine. 

(Tou  m»y  remember  tli»t  the  duty  on 
lyutUwanl  from  C*DBdft  to  tlw  UB.  bM  been 
7^%  (appnizlmately)  and  from  tbe  U3.  to 
Canwla  33^%.) 

Now  we  get  to  the  biulaeae  of  ABA  Onuic- 
ing  th«  Superior  Fiber  Product*  Company 
and  Coastal  ProducU  Corporation  of 
Blountstown.  Florida.  Left  band  doesnt 
know  wh>.t  the  right  hand  Is  doing 

A  cu«toma  ruUng  UBUod  Februftry  23.  19«7 
Unpoeed  k  *%  A.  V.  rate  on  hardboard  wttb 
a  denaity  of  SI  to  *9J0  Ibe.  This  U  a  t«mflc 
blow  to  the  VS.  face  flniahed  hardboard  In- 
duatry.  where  the  duty  waa  S0%.  cut  to  36% 
at  3%  p«  year  over  2  years.  From  36%  to 
4%  IB  one  blow. 

The  excuae  given  U  that  the  Commercial 
Standard  for  hardboard  doe*  not  clualfy 
board  In  thla  weight  range  (31  to  WJi  Ibe/cu. 
ft)  as  hardboard.  Technically  correct,  but  a 
gimmick  to  enable  foreign  produoer*  to  In- 
Tttda  the  on«  hardboard  area  where  profits 
are  good. 

This  ruling  permJte  tbe  Importation  oC  a 
lower  density  Inferior  product,  sold  at  ■ 
lower  price.  In  a  market  created  by  VS.  pro- 
ducers for  a  VS.  Invented  and  promoted  ma- 
terial. 

For  whoca  do  our  customs  people  work. 
XJS.  Industry  and  labor  or  for  foreigners? 
W«  e*nt  belp  but  wonder. 
Best  regards 

Ktr-Pi-T  CtWP.. 

F.  Ettrasnx  Cooota, 

President. 


Tiftate  te  Hev7  J.  Kumt  m  Hu  SStli 


EXTENSION  OP  RK^fARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNACA 

or  RAWAa 

m  TBI  HO08B  OP  BKPBISKNTATIVBS 

Wednesiaii.  May  ii.  1K7 

til.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
tlie  celebrated  19th  century  Poet.  Robert 
Browning,  penned  the  word*; 

Ah,  but  mAn'ft  re»cjj  ihould  exceed  hU 
gnap.  or  whuf"  »  l>e»»eo  Jor7 

He  oould  well  hare  been  speaking  of 
a  man  whoae  dreams  and  "sunrise  Ideas" 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  world 
today. 

That  dreamer  and  builder  of  dreams — 
Henrr  J.  Kaiser— recently  celebrated  his 
8Sth  birthday  In  typical  fashion,  work- 
ing, and  slowed  down  only  a  bit  ftom 
his  usual  id-hour -a-day  pace. 

On  this  significant  occasion,  three 
Hawaii  journalists  wrote  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles about  Mr.  Kaiser,  and  I  read  these 
doquent  tributes  with  renewed  appre- 
ciation for  the  imprint  that  this  Indus- 
trial giant  has  left  on  the  history  and 
development  of  the  SOth  State. 

When  Henry  Kaiser  and  his  wife  vis- 
ited the  Islands  in  the  1950's,  he  noted 
the  alarming  number  of  tourists  being 
turned  away  because  of  the  shortage  of 
hotel  rooms,  and  declared: 

HjiwaU  i»  too  wonderful  to  deprive  eo  many 
people  from  enjoying  the  islands. 

He  then  began  to  build. 

SInoe  that  time.  Henry  Kaiser  has 
contributed  to  his  beloved  adopted  State 
a  reaort  hotel  center,  a  cement  plant,  a 
medtcal  center,  broadcasting  and  lele- 
vlston   itaUons.   and   hia  most   recent 


dream — HawaU  Kal.  a  litUe  city  with  an 
envisioned  population  of  60.000. 

This  "miracle  man"  of  World  War  n, 
who  organized  his  shipyards  on  a  pro- 
duction line  basis,  and  whose  production 
skill  contributed  so  stenlflcantly  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  has  monuments  to 
his  genius  soUdly  planed  through  the 
world  In  the  form  of  steel  and  concrete 
and  aluminum  plants,  and  dams  and 
tunnels.  However,  if  he  were  to  select  a 
monument  to  himself.  "It  would  be  an 
idea:  Competent  medical  and  hospital 
care  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
people." 

This  Idea,  an  expression  of  a  son's  love 
and  respect  for  hia  mother.  Is  represented 
in  Hawaii  by  a  project  close  to  his  heart — 
the  Kaiser  Foundation  Medical  Center. 
The  center  was  built  in  1958  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  %*  million,  with  185  hospital 
beds  and  outpatient  clinics.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  today  there  are  IJ 
Kaiser  Foundation  hospitals  with  3.000 
beds,  and  more  than  40  cUnlcs.  and  the 
Kaiser  Health  Plan  provides  care  by  l.SOO 
doctors  for  Hi  million  people. 

At  this  milestone  in  Henry  Kaiser's 
r^natkable  life,  I  would  like  to  salute 
thla  great  American  whose  creative  ideas 
for  building  a  belter  Hawaii  are  reflected 
In  the  monuments  to  his  genius  which 
have  risen  from  those  dreams  he 
dreamed  on  the  sands  at  Walklki.  We  of 
Hawaii  say.  "Happy  birthday.  Mr. 
Kaiser.  Aloha  and  Mahalo." 

I  know  that  the  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Honolulu  papers  will  be 
read  with  appreciation  by  all  who  know 
and  admire  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  They  pro- 
vide an  Interesting  Insight  Into  the 
character  of  Hawaii's  renowned  citizen 
whoee  dreams  blended  with  action,  and 
the  articles  provide  an  impressive  re- 
view of  his  many  achievements  through- 
out the  eight  decades  of  his  full  and 
productive  Ufe. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  to  submit 
for  inclusion  In  the  Cowossssional  Ric- 
oaD  the  articles,  "A  Qlant  Leaves  His 
Footprints  oo  the  Sands  of  Time."  by 
Cobey  Black:  "Kaiser  To  Celebrate  85 
Productive  Years,"  by  David  Butwin,  and 
"Medical  Plan  Pleases  Him  Mo«t,"  by 
Wallace  S.  WUlls,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  May  ».  1»«1,  Issue  of  the  Honolulu 
St&r-Bulletln.  and  the  May  T,  1M7,  issue 
of  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  li  Adver- 
tiser: 

A  OUNT  lAAvaa  His  Tovrmnm  on  trk 
Sands  or  Tnu 
(By  Cobey  Black) 
Have  you  tuUUled  your  dream.  Mr.  KaUer? 
I  asked. 

"Wlilcb  dream?"  came  the  anawer,  fol- 
lowed by  a  eoft  chuckle.  The  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  distance  phone  waa 
clear  and  alert. 

"Our  fellows  uaed  to  joke  at»ut  my  hav- 
ing a  new  Bunrtae  Idea  each  day,"  continued 
Henry  J.  KalJer  from  hia  main  office  atop 
the  Kalaer  Center  In  Oakland.  Oalifoenla. 
where  be  la  celebraUng  hia  »8th  birthday 
today  by  working  aa  uaual. 

"And  rro  looking  forward  to  the  neit  85." 
Again  the  chuckle  came  over  the  line.  "1 
think  when  one  itopa  dreaming  new  dreama. 
It  must  be  a  >lgn  of  getting  old.  But  U  you 
can  dream  and  then  work  to  make  thoae 
dreama  come  true.  It  keeps  you  young  and 
puta  real  awt  Into  life.  Waan't  It  the  poet 
Robert  Broimlng  who  eald  your  reach  should 
exceed  your  grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 
Perbapa    It    waa    propbetlc    that    wben 


Browning  said  theae  worda.  a  young  boy  in 
Sprout  Brook.  New  York,  waa  Juat  beginning 
to  dream. 

Henry  J.  Kalaar  waa  born  on  Kay  9.  laSS. 
seven  yeaia  before  his  favorite  poets  death. 
In  the  frame  famahouse  of  his  Qerman  Im- 
migrant pareota.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker, 
his  mother  a  practical  nurse.  Toung  Henry 
left  school  at  13  to  talte  a  Job  at  tlM  a 
week  In  a  drygooda  store.  Today  from  the 
aerie  of  bla  IntemaUonal  headquarteta.  he 
scans  an  Industrial  empire  with  asseu  ex- 
ceeding S3.7  billion  In  33  states  and  more 
than  40  countries. 

In  his  golden  years  he  can  look  back  on  a 
Ufe  predicated  on  the  golden  rule  of  helping 
hia  fellow  man.  Kalaer  la  not  a  man  to  look 
back,  however. 

"A  buUder'B  Job  la  never  done."  he  told 
me.  "Before  you  finish  tiie  current  wtjrk.  you 
should  be  thinking  of  the  next  job. 

"The  fact  Is  that  as  a  young  man  and  up 
through  aUnoat  the  first  30  yean  of  my  lUe. 
1  tiad  to  aearoh  my  mind  and  soul  bard  try- 
ing to  find  a  great  dreao}  of  my  Ufa — to  dis- 
cover juat  what  I  moat  wanted  to  do—to 
achieve  a  great  motivating  purpose  In  my 
career.  Then  I  found  that  more  than  any- 
thing elae  I  wanted  to  be  a  buUder. 

"So  when  you  ask  ms  whether  my  dream 
has  been  fulfilled.  I  have  to  say  that  I  nerer 
want  to  feel  saUsfled  that  I've  done  all  1 
could  and  should.  The  dream  of  hoepltals 
and  medical  care  for  people  can  never  be 
completely  fulfilled."  said  the  master  builder 
who  resolved  at  the  age  of  IS.  wben  Ills 
mother  died  in  ilia  arma  for  lack  of  medical 
care,  that  he  would  help  others  protect  their 
health. 

In  a  lifetime  of  good  works,  the  project 
closest  to  Kaiser's  heart  haa  been  the  fotind- 
ing  of  the  world'a  largest  private  Initiative 
system  of  hoepltals  and  pre-paid  medical 
care,  with  18  Kaiser  PoundaUon  Hoepltals,  40 
cUnlca,  and  a  health  plan  that  provldee  care 
by  1,500  doctors  for  1,600.000  members. 

"Tliat  dream.  I  hope,  can  go  on  and  on  for- 
ever, with  more  aiul  more  persona  giving  of 
themselvea  to  bring  better  health  to  more 
people.  The  dream  of  fulfUllng  human  needs 
should  go  on  and  on,  with  more  willing  hands 
taking  It  up." 

To  whom  do  you  credit  your  sucoesat  I 
asked 

"My  flrat  thought  la  of  my  mother.  She 
taught  me  the  simple  trutlis,  yet  the  great- 
eat  leMODS  of  my  Ufe.  She  tried  to  Inculcate 
In  her  son  and  daughters  a  love  of  people,  the 
aim  of  eerrlng  others — just  as  she  gave  her 
services  as  a  nurse  to  her  nelghboia.  She 
said  'Henry,  IX  I  give  you  nothing  elae  but 
the  Joy  of  work.  It  irlil  be  a  great  thing.'  She 
taught  me  faith. 

"I  walked  the  atreets  of  Kew  York  City  tor 
three  weeks  hunting  for  a  Job  and  being 
turned  down.  I  pitched  liay  from  mom  till 
night  I  waUed  four  mllea  from  my  home  to 
the  drygoods  store  until  t  made  a  deal  with 
tbe  operator  of  the  horse-drawn  streetcar 
that  I  would  tiltch  up  tbe  horae  at  5  ajn.  and 
drive  tlu  car  to  Ills  bouse.  That  way  I  earned 
the  nickel  fare. 

"Wben  I  moved  West,  I  bad  to  apply  IS 
tlmee  for  a  Job  In  a  hardware  store  In 
Spokane  before  tbe  owner  tilred  me.  Tilings 
didn't  come  easy,  and  yet  the  atrugglea  prob- 
ably are  the  making  of  a  fellow." 

Kaiser  kept  the  faith  through  a  series  of 
struggles  that  Inevitably  ended  in  aucceaa: 
Willie  still  In  the  drygooda  store,  lie  made 
extra  money  by  seUlng  photographs  on  the 
side,  eventually  offering  the  owner  of  a 
photographic  shop  to  work  for  nothing  if  tie 
could  double  ttie  business  In  a  year  and  re- 
ceive baif  an  Intereat.  He  uebted  tbe  bual- 
nva  and  bought  It  out.  The  sign  outside  bU 
first  store  read :  "Meet  the  Man  with  a  Smile." 
With  stores  in  New  York,  Florida  and 
Nassau,  the  young  man  went  Weat.  He  be- 
came a  road  builder,  opening  bla  first  oocD- 
pany  In  Vancouver  at  the  age  of  3a. 

He  Jumped  off  a  moving  train  to  get  his 
first  Job  In  Oalt/omta.  a  road  contract  in 
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Reddlnf.  The  train  didn't  stop  In  this  small 
town,  but  when  It  slowed  down  to  dump  off 
the  maU,  It  also  dumped  off  Henry  Kaiser. 
He  won  the  contract  and  eetabUshed  his 
headquarters  In  Oakland.  Today  the  2a-story 
Kaiser  Center  stands  on  the  site. 

The  same  Ingenuity  and  extra  effort  that 
enabled  bim  to  pave  roads  st  double  tbe 
previous  speed.  Kaiser  also  applied  to  buUd- 
Ing  dama.  Chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  tbe  combined  companies  that  built 
Hoover  Dam.  he  completed  the  Job  two  ymim 
ahead  of  schedule. 

During  World  War  11.  Kaiser's  S8  shlpways 
produced  30  percent  of  merchant  shipping. 
plus  &0  small  carriers,  averaging  a  new  ship 
a  day  and  a  carrier  a  week.  Tbe  Robert  E. 
Peary  wu  launched  four  days  and  Ifi  hoxirs 
after  the  keel  was  laid — and  tbe  ship  was 
complete  with  bath  towels  and  sharpened 
pencils  m  the  chart  room. 

It  was  during  theae  expedited  days  tliat 
Henry  Kaiser  assumed  the  stride  of  tbe  in- 
dustrial giant.  Among  the  Kaiser  companies 
that  thrived:  Kaiser  Sand  &  Gravel,  now  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  aggregates  In 
California;  Kaiser  Cement  &  Qypeum  Corpo- 
ration, largest  oement  company  In  the  West 
with  43  plants  and  tdfi  mUllon  In  annual 
sales:  Kaiser  Steel  CorporaUon,  ninth  largest 
In  the  country  with  more  than  a  third 
billion  dollars  In  sales  a  year.  Kalaer  Alumi- 
num today  has  assets  In  excess  of  11  billion 
and  Is  the  fourth  largest  producer  In  the 
world.  Kaiser  Jeep  sales  totalled  »33S  million 
In  1M6,  and  bis  Jeeps  are  manufactured  In 
33  countries. 

In  1M6,  the  giant  made  his  first  footprint 
on  the  sands  of  Walklki.  This  step  marked 
tbe  start  of  Hawaii's  building  boom  and 
kicked  off  the  explosion  of  tourism. 

I  remember  an  early  morning  in  June  of 
that  year  wben  bulldoosera  broke  ground  for 
Kaiser's  Hawaiian  dream,  a  rush-order  hotel 
which  many  reactionaries  predicted  would 
become  a  nightmare.  Although  In  his  sev- 
enues,  Henry  J.  Kaiser  himself  worked  Ifl 
hours  a  day.  directing  oonstrucUon.  He  In- 
augurated the  iinprecadented  practice  of 
hiring  labor  crews  around  the  clock.  Exactly 
thr«e  months  later,  the  doors  of  the  Ha- 
waiian VUlage  opened  as  scheduled.  Within 
a  year,  the  village  bad  mxishroomed  Into  a 
l.lM-room  hlgh-rlae  hotel. 

One  day.  while  I  was  foUowing  Mr.  Kaiser 
through  rooms  that  went  up  around  us.  a 
distraught  foreman  took  me  aside  and  said, 
"The  boas  had  a  dream  last  night  of  a  water- 
fall and  be  wanu  It  reconstructed  In  the 
lobby  by  totnorrow." 

Another  sunrise  Idea  was  tbe  aluminum 
dome.  "How  do  you  like  it,  Cobey?"  Mr. 
Kaiser  aaked  me.  "PrmcUcal,"  I  said,  "but 
hardly  Hawaiian."  Undaunted,  Mr.  Kaiser 
replied,  "It  looks  Just  like  a  pineapple." 

And  then  there  waa  the  evening  he  invited 
Maestro  George  BaraU  to  eond  uct  the  Hono- 
lulu  Symphony  in  the  dome  and  Alfred 
Apaka  to  sing,  so  the  press  could  appreciate 
the  acoustics.  All  went  well,  until  a  reporter 
asked  the  boas  how  It  would  sound  If  It 
rained.  Kaiser  paused  and  Just  then  a  sud- 
den tropical  sbower  hit  the  aluminum  roof. 
"Like  that."  said  Mr.  Kaiser  calmly.  We  aU 
knew  then  we  had  a  superman  to  reckon 
with. 

I  was  with  Mr.  Kaiser  and  Conrad  Hilton 
on  another  occaalon.  during  their  first  meet- 
ing, wben  the  worldwide  builder  began  to 
quote  Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall"  to  the 
worldwide  hotel  man.  ITie  exprcaston  on  Mr. 
Hilton's  face  clearly  Indicated  that  he'd  met 
his  match. 

It  was  In  thoss  early  days  that  I  para- 
phrased a  bit  of  propbetlc  poesle  of  my  own : 
"At  Walklki  did  Kalaer  Khan 
An  aluminum  pleasure  dome  decree 
Where  Alf  the  sacred  singer  sang 
Through  pink  rooms  meaaureleas  to  man 
Down  to  the  sunlit  eea." 


But  none  of  us  guessed  that  Kaiser's 
building  dream  would  go  to  even  greater 
heights — or  lengths,  and  that  a  whole  com- 
munity would  spring  from  his  fertile  imagi- 
nation— Bawail-Kal.  with  an  ultimate  popu- 
laUon  of  60.000. 

On  the  occasion  of  hia  7Sth  birthday,  I 
asked  Henry  Kaiser  wben  he  intended  to 
retire.  "When  I  grow  old,"  he  told  me. 

Yesterday  I  asked  him  the  same  question. 

"Never."  said  the  Arm  voice.  "Once  I  re- 
marked that  X  expected  to  be  living  and 
working  beyond  tbe  age  of  100.  And  one  of 
my  company  presidents  said,  1  don't  doubt 
youll  be  working  at  lOO.  Mr.  Kaiser.  But 
youll  be  surrounded  with  a  lot  of  strange 
faces.'  I'd  be  lost  If  I  couldn't  have  tbe  fun 
of  working  every  day." 

If  there  Is  a  secret  to  your  success.  X  tben 
aaked,  would  you  confide  It  to  me? 

"Tou  must  want  with  all  your  heart  to 
aueceed — to  make  tbe  most  out  of  your  Ule^ 
Call  It  motivation.  Find  a  purpose  In  US»-^ 
a  goal.  How  can  you  follow  your  natural  bent 
and  beat  use  jrour  Individual  talents?  Know 
younelf. 

"I  am  reminded  of  the  Andrew  Camegje 
^taf^,  'He  succeeded  because  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  people  who  knew  more 
than  I  did.'  I  have  always  felt  that  keenly: 
great  accomplishments  come  from  great 
teamwork.  We  have  an  expression  that  there 
are  'thousands  of  sons  and  daughters'  work- 
ing together,  building  together  and  creating 
the  oeaseleas  achievements  of  our  family  of 
Industries."  ocmtlnued  the  father  who  has 
M.OOO  'sons  and  daiigbters"  on  bis  payroll. 

"Have  faith  in  yourself."  continued  Mr. 
Kaiser,  "and  your  highest  saplratlons.  For, 
as  Jestis  said.  All  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth.'  nnd  a  need  and  fill  it." 

It  was  approprlAU  that  a  poem  then  came 
to  mind: 

"Emily  Dl^lnson  gave  us  'Aspiration' — 

•We  never  know  how  high  we  are 

Till  we  are  called  to  rise; 

And  then  if  we  are  true  to  plan, 

Our  statures  reach  the  akles.* " 
There  was  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  Une, 
and  I  aaked  Henry  J.  Kaleer  U  he  felt  the 
w«ld  which  he  helped  build  was  a  better 
place  to  live  In. 

"Absolutely,"  he  said.  "The  horlsoos  ahead 
are  limitless.  It's  been  forecaet  tdiat  in  the 
year  3000  the  average  family  wlU  be  earning 
close  to  (15.000  a  year,  the  national  income 
Will  reach  $3,000  billion — think  of  It.  two 
trillion.  We  can  realise  abundance  for  all  and 
aohieTemeniB  tn  the  finest  values. 

"My  words  of  advice  to  all  young  people." 
concluded  the  man  whom  the  Hawaiian  Leg- 
islature conunended  in  a  revolution  for 
youthfulness  and  enthuslaam  enough  to  in- 
spire men  half  his  age,  "are  "Make  up  your 
mind  to  achieve  the  best  within  you.  With 
a  goal  you  oan  realize  your  greatest  Joy  In 
working.  And  above  all,  pursue  your  dream  I'  " 

Kazbek  To  CxLKBaATx  86  PaoDtrcnvz  Tr«Ka 
(By  David  Butwin) 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  will  celebrate  his  Wth 
birthday  on  Tueeday,  looking  out  on  lAke 
Merntt  from  the  a7th  floor  of  his  Interna- 
tional tieadquarters  in  Oakland. 

Kaiser,  the  Industrialist,  builder  and 
founder  of  hospitals,  who  has  lived  In  Hawaii 
since  1966.  chose  to  spend  hia  birthday  in 
Oakland  so  he  could  be  with  his  son,  Bdgar 
P.  Kaiser,  president  of  Kaiser  Industries. 

This  will  also  enable  tbe  elder  Kaiser  to  be 
nearer  the  heartbeat  of  his  vast  empire  whose 
aaaeta  exceed  ta?  billion  In  S3  sUtca  and 
more  than  40  countries. 

That  Is  typical  of  the  old  maa,  even  in 
the  years  since  he  slowed  bis  IS-bour-a'day 
pace:  to  work  on  his  birthday.  He  does  so 
•very  year. 

Robert  G.  niiott,  Kalser'a  executive  SMlst* 
ant,  aald  his  boss  flew  to  CaUfomla  with  HU 
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Wife.  Alyoe  last  Wednesday.  Tuesday  night 
tbe  Kaiser  families  and  dose  aasodatea  will 
gather  for  a  birthday  dinner, 
rmx  woEKiMo 

It  was  not  ootncldental  that  Kaiser  hap- 
pened Co  leave  town  when  the  Hawaii  la- 
landers  baseball  team  wss  on  the  road.  He 
seldom  misses  a  game. 

Though  now  confined  to  a  wheel  chair, 
Kaiser  stUl  puts  m  a  part  day^  work. 

By  telephone  from  his  office  and  home  in 
Bawall-Kal,  be  keeps  in  touch  with  his  son 
and  company  managers,  who  may  be  oversee- 
ing Important  projects  on  aU  points  of  the 
globe. 

He  appreciates  tbe  abort  five-hour  plane 
hop  between  Hawaii  and  California,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  day  when  It  will  take  only  two 
hours. 

Kaiser  has  clung  to  a  weight- reducing  plan 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  i-aln  housewife.  Tears 
ago  wben  be  was  building  shlpe  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  day  he  weighed  up  to  260  pounds. 
Today  he's  down  to  180. 

To  the  economy  of  HawaU,  his  beloved 
adc^ted  State,  Kalaer  has  oontributed  a  re- 
sort hotel  center  (the  Hilton  Hawaiian  Vil- 
lage, no  longer  hii) ,  a  cement  plant,  a  medi- 
cal center,  broedcaxUng  itatlona  and  moet 
recently   the  development  of  Hawall-Kal. 

When  he  dreamed  up  tbe  little  dty  In 
Itself.  Kaiser  envisioned  a  peculation  of  60.- 
000,  a  total  Investment  of  more  than  8360 
million.  So  far  Hawall-Kal  tias  l.SOO  families, 
or  about  fl.OOO  in  all.  More  than  60  builder* 
have  put  up  homes  on  the  8,000  acrea  of 
Bishop  Esute  leasehold  land. 

Kaiser  Hawall-Kal  is  now  carrying  out  a 
83.5  million  program  to  derelc^  Kuapa  La- 
goon and  Martna,  opening  up  a  wide  chan- 
nel to  the  sea. 

E^aer  sunk  money  and  energy  into  new 
projects  In  Hawaii,  at  on  age  when  most  men 
would  content  themselves  to  Mt  m  a  rocking 
chair  and  watch  the  world   fade  away. 

When  he  and  his  wife  came  to  the  lelands 
In  the  lOAOa  for  brief  vacaUons.  Kaiser  looked 
with  alarm  at  the  numbers  of  tourists  be- 
ing turned  away  from  Jam-packed  WalkUd 
hotels;  at  the  passenger  ships  booked  a  year 
In  advance. 

"Hawaii."  he  said  then,  "it's  too  wonderful 
to  deprive  so  many  people  from  enjoying  the 
Islands.  It's  nonsenses  to  say  there's  no  more 
room  left  to  build  more  hotels  on  Walklki 
Beach." 

Nonsense  Indeed.  With  his  oommunlty- 
bullding  partner  Prits  B.  Bums.  Kaiser  ac- 
quired 20  acres  at  tbe  far  end  of  Walklki 
and  threw  up  tbe  Hawaiian  VUlage  Hotel,  a 
massive  labyiintb  of  1.146  rooms,  many 
ahops.  bars  and  rastaurants. 

In  1961,  the  whole  thing  was  sold  to  HUton 
Hotels. 

Kaiser  launched  KHVH  television  and  radio 
•tatlons'ln  1967.  later  sold  tmth. 

One  of  tbe  projects  cloeeet  to  his  heart, 
tbe  Kaiser  Poundatloo  Medical  Center,  waa 
built  In  1958  at  a  cost  of  more  than  #4  mU- 
Uon.  with  186  hospital  beds  and  outpatient 
oUnlca.  More  than  60.000  Islanders  belong  to 
the  Kaiser  Health  Plan. 

CONTIWUKD     EXPANSION 

In  Hawaii.  California  and  Oregon,  Kaiser 
oonUnues  to  expand  this  world'a  largest  prt- 
vate  initiative  tiospital  and  medical  care 
program. 

Today  there  are  18  Kaiser  Foundation  hoe- 
pltals with  3.000  beds,  more  than  40  cUnics. 
Boom  1,600  doctors  provide  servloes  for  over 
1^  million  people. 

The  same  year  (1966)  he  started  building 
the  Kaiser  Hospital  on  Ala  Moaca.  he  put  up 
813.6  mUlion  cemea  t  plant  at  Walanae,  which 
uses  coral  as  a  source  of  llmeetone  and  can 
produce  1.7  million  barrels  of  cement  a  year. 

Since  he  left  school  at  13  to  take  a  job  at 
81.00  a  week  in  an  upstate  New  Tork  dry- 
goods  store.  Kaiser  has  seldom  tasted  the 
faUure  of  a  broken  business  vehture. 
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WhMterer  be  touched— ro«lj,  <Um«.  tim- 
aei«  Bhlpa.  boteU.  h<»plUU»— turned  M>  gold, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  KaUer-PraMr 
automobile.  .      , 

Kaiser  went  Into  tbe  fcuto-maklng  bu«l- 
nesB  wltb  the  beUel  thai  bis  men.  wbo  pro- 
duced ship*  faster  and  cbeaper  tban  o'»«r 
before,  could  do  tbe  same  in  postwar  car 
manufacture.  ^  „       _ 

Re  opened  up  a  new  plant  at  WUlow  Bun. 
Mich.,  and  soon  came  out  with  the  Orst  all- 
new  car  since  IMX.  

Starting  from  scratch,  the  plant  produced 
iu  own  englnoB.  bodies,  steering  gears;  It 
pioneered  post-war  aatomolWe  styling,  and 
in  Its  first  fuU  year  of  operation  overcame 
terrlflc  shortagei  or  materials,  broke  HI  rec- 
ords of  a  nmllhlnl  auto  company. 

But  Kaiser  could  not  buck  the  Big  Three. 
In  10  y»ars.  760.000  Kaiser  cars  rolled  out  of 
Willow  Bun.  and  at  that  point  Kaiser  got  out 
of  the  passenger  car  market  and  took  up  wltb 

Today  Kaiser  Jeep  Corp.  makes  a  wide  Ta- 
rlety  of  sports  and  compact  cars,  station 
wagons  and  utility  vehicles  In  the  US.  and 
33  foreign  countries.  Kaiser  Jeep  sales  ran 
about   »333   mlUlon   In   196«. 

All  this  he  wUl  look  back  on  Tuesday,  from 
atop  his  empire  in  Oakland. 

Perhaps  be  will  think  of  tbe  words  of  one 
of  hia  favorite  poems.   •Today,"  by  Angela 
Morgan: 
"To  be  alive  in  such  an  sge — 

To  Uve  in  It. 

To  give  to  tt.  ,  . 

Breath   the  world   thought,  do  tb«  worW 
deed. 

Think  hugely  of  thy  brother's  need. 

OtTs  thanks  with  all  thy  flaming  heart- 
Crave  but  to  have  In  it  a  part. 

Give  thanks  and  clasp  thy  heritage — 

To  be  alive  In  such  an  sge." 


MWK^AL  Puu*  Pi.«*a«a  HtM  Most 
(By  Wallace  S.  WUlls) 

When  a  man  arrives  at  four  scox*  and  five. 
there  are  many  times,  places  and  events  on 
which  he  can  look  back  with  rtcb  feelings  of 
accomplishment. 

When  tbe  man  U  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  who 
nACbea  that  point  in  his  Ufe  cycle  Tues- 
day the  scope  of  recoUecUon  is  compounded. 

"Monument*"  to  his  lifetime  crusade  to 
"Plnd  A  Keed  And  Fill  If  can  be  found  in 
virtually  every  segment  of  the  Free  World. 
TbMs  aiw  the  steel  and  concrete  and  alu- 
minum planta  and  machines,  dams  and  tun- 
nels, ships  and  autoa  whose  construction  and 
production  be  bss  directed. 

Tet  If  he  were  required  to  select  a  "moou- 
ment"  to  himself,  it  would  be  an  Idea:  Com- 
pfltent  medical  and  hospital  care  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all  people.  

This  Idea,  of  course,  has  taken  form  over 
the  past  30  years,  growing  in  that  period 
Into  an  orgsnlEatlon  that  services  almost 
1.5  million  through  18  medical  centers  (wltb 
No.  19  under  construction)  with  3,000  bed* 
and  40  outpatient  clinics  in  five  major  re- 
gions. 

BSI^  SUPFOKTtMO 

It  has  amassed  almost  tlOO  mUllon  In  self- 
supporting  facilities,  proTtdlng  more  than 
glOO  million  a  year  In  health  ■errlcee  through 
a  staff  of  1.B00  doctors  and  9.000  hospital 
personnel. 

The  program  was  well  underway  In  lim- 
ited areas  when  Kaiser  presented  testimony 
before  a  Congressional  committee  In  Janu- 
ary. 1954.  that  could  have  been  the  start  of 
a  nation-wide  development  of  the  concept. 

"It  is  our  conviction  that  a  new  economics 
of  medical  care  can  be  and  will  be  derel- 
oped  throughout  the  United  States."  he  told 
Congress. 

'•It  will  place  high  quality,  comprehensive. 
medJc&l.  surgical  and  hospital  care  within 
people's  reach. 

"It  Is  important  to  emphasise  oomprehen- 
slve  ooveragtt.  In  order  to  point  up  that  It  can 


protect  miUlons  of  Americans  against  far 
more  than  a  mere  fracUon  of  the  hardships 
and  high  coeu  of  Illness  and  disease." 

"WCW    SCONOMICa" 

A  nation-wide  program  has  developed,  but 
far  from  the  system  envisioned  by  Kaiser. 

TUs.  of  course,  is  Medicare,  which  some 
frel  may  eventually  bankrupt  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  or  at  least  force  a  rise  In  taxes 
on  Individuals  and  businesses  that  would 
make  the  cost  unrealistic. 

In  this  respect.  Kaiser's  testimony  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  In  retrospect: 

"This  new  ecoijomlca  of  medical  care  .  .  - 
Is  a  free  enterprise  solution  that  can  be  ac- 
eompUahed  by  groups  of  doctors  throughout 
the  United  States. 

"It  will  make  government  BOclaU«ed  medi- 
cine absolutely  unneceaeary.*' 

As  Kaiser  explained  It  at  the  time.  "In 
every  section  of  the  country,  groups  of  doc- 
tors can  carry  out  ihelr  own  Independent 
adaptations  of  the  pattern  of  voluntary  med- 
ical service  prepayment  plan  that  has  been 
developed  on  the  Pacinc  Coast  over  a  period 
of  20  years." 

Most  doctors  at  that  time,  and  m&ny  to- 
day, voiced  violent  disagreement,  but  Kaiser 
notes  with  a  chuckle  that  "there  Is  a  big 
trek"  now  of  doctora  from  all  over  the  world 
to  see  some  of  the  developments  In  medical 
and  hospital  practices  pioneered  in  Kaiser 
Plan  laclUtlee. 

THX  OKIC1M8 

At  his  Hawaii  Kal  office  the  other  day, 
Kaiser  recalled  some  of  the  factora  which  lad 
to  his  overriding  dealre  to  develop  a  proper 
medical  repayment  plan  for  all  people. 

"It  goes  back  to  the  day  my  mother  died 
in  my  arma  l>ecau8e  I  couldn't  get  proper 
medical  attention  lor  her,"  he  said. 

And  It  has  been  nurtured  by  his  Interest 
in  research  of  many  types,  but  moat  parUcu- 
larly  In  medicine. 

Those  familiar  with  HawaU  developments 
are  cognizant  of  the  contributions  he  la  mak- 
ing to  the  new  School  off  Medicine  at  the 
University. 

There  were  many  rough  obstaclea  toserrt  in 
tbe  way  of  the  plan  in  Its  early  yean,  not  tfie 
least  of  which  Involved  money. 

It  will  be  25  years  in  August  alnce  the  first 
Kaiser  Hospital  was  dedicated  In  Oakland, 
CaUf..  home  baee  for  aU  tbe  IntemaUonal 
and  domasUc  operations  of  the  multitude 
of  Kaiser  companies. 

"We  had  to  borrow  the  money  to  buy  the 
old  Pablola  Hospital  in  Oakland."  Kaiser 
said. 

"When  I  talked  to  our  banker,  he  tried  to 
discourage  me.  polnUng  out  be  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  three  hospitals,  and 
every  one  was  losing  money. 

"But  we  got  the  money  because  I  signed  a 
personal  note  for  It. 


made  this  dream  of  45  years  come  true  for 
him 

AK      BVALUATIOir 

It  Is  Significant  here  In  Hawaii  that  one 
of  the  major  programs  outlined  at  that  dedi- 
cation was  "additional  modern  medical  fa- 
cilities In  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas." 

Nowhere  else  U  this  concept  better  esem- 
pUfled  than  In  thU  newest  of  tbe  United 
States. 

It  was  also  at  the  dedication  that  one  of 
tbe  best  descriptions  of  Kaiser  was  deUvered 

In  the  words  of  a  good  friend,  Joseph  R. 
Knowland.  the  late  publisher  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  Kalaer  was  described  as  "a  man  of 
splendid  courage,  a  vision  beyond  that  dis- 
played by  those  all  too  typical  indivldunls 
who  never  change  their  views." 

As  bis  birthday  approaches.  Kaiser  U  a 
close  fit  to  this  evaluation  of  "A  Person  of 
Quality."  OS  carried  in  the  April  letter  of 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada: 

"Everyone's  life  U  spent  In  tbe  pursuit  of 
■elf-fulflllment,  but  not  everyone  reaches  his 
objective.  The  man  or  woman  who  succeeds 
U  a  person  who  has  reallaed  In  time  that 
satisfaction  does  not  arise  merely  from  being 
good  at  something,  but  also  from  being  a 
certain  kind  of  person. 

"Such  a  person  is  not  content  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  small  purposes-  He  has  quality  in 
hla  ambition.  He  does  not  strive  to  amass 
stuff  to  feed  his  vanity,  but  does  his  beet  to 
become  sometxxly  who  is  eateemed.  He  wlahea 
to  be.  not  merely  to  appear,  the  best  for 
this  is  the  mark  of  quality." 
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I  SAm  NO 

It  was  neceosary  to  "go  back  to  the  trough" 
several  timn,  with  Kaiser  personally  sign- 
ing the  notes  a  total  of  three  times. 

"The  fourth  Ume,  I  said  'No,'  "  Kaiser  re- 
called. "I  explained  to  tbe  banker  that  he  had 
taught  me  that  If  a  business  has  a  good 
record.  It  could  stand  on  Its  own  merits. 

"The  hospital  had  a  good  record-  It  had 
paid  back  the  money  as  agreed.  The  hospital 
was  paying  Its  way. 

"He  laughed,  agreed  I  was  right — and  we 
have  had  no  problems  since." 

At  the  Aug.  31.  1942,  dedication  of  the  first 
hospital  for  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Permanente  Foundation.  I  stood  In  the  au- 
dience as  a  cub  repcwter  for  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

I  can  recall  even  today  the  concern  about 
future  hospital  needs  and  costs  felt  by  every- 
one there  because  ot  the  toll  being  taken 
by  the  increasing  batUes  of  World  War  U- 

And  of  the  tingle  that  went  through  the 
crowd  when  Kaiser  Introduced  hU  wife.  Besa 
(who  died  in  1951 ) .  os  the  one  who  had  really 


Peace  and  SkabUttr  in  the  Middle  Eatt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CAUTOttKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/.  May  24,  19S7 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  crisis  of  worldwide 
proportions  has  developed  In  the  Middle 
East — directly  threatening  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  the  SUte  of  Israel,  as  well  as 
Its  vital  and  basic  right  of  access  through 
international  waters  to  its  only  outlet 
south  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

In  addition  to  jeopardizing  the  peace 
and  security  of  both  Israd  and  her 
neighbors  In  that  troubled  part  of  the 
globe,  this  grave  and  highly  explosive 
situation  could  escalate  at  any  moment 
into  a  general  military  confrontation  In- 
volving the  major  world  powers — a  ca- 
tastrophe the  full  consequences  of  which 
are  difficult  to  imagine. 

As  I  stated  nearly  4  years  ago  on  June 
21.  19fl3,  during  an  earlier  period  of 
mounting  tension: 

The  vital  lnter»«t«  ot  all  Mld<lle  Eastern 
countrle*.  as  well  ai  the  expreaaed  policy  of 
tbe  UtUted  States,  demand  the  maintenance 
of  peac«. 

It  U  essential  that  existing  oonAicte  and 
unstable  conditions  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
rupt the  tranqulUty  of  this  Important  region 
and  risk  involvement  In  the  current  struggle 
between  East  and  West. 

Such  a  development  would  be  sn  utter  dis- 
aster for  all  concerned,  and  play  directly  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Onion. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  tbe  United  states  has  a  strong 
and  viul  atake  In  keeping  peace  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

It  U  Imperative  that  these  nations  begin 
to  concentrate  their  energlea  and  the  ener- 


gies of  their  people  on  fashioning  a  more 
prosperous  region,  developing  their  agricul- 
ture, widening  their  Industrial  base,  and  ex- 
panding trade  and  ooDuneroe. 

In  this  way,  peace  wUl  twcome  a  reality, 
and  the  Middle  East  will  no  longer  be  tbe 
fused  powder  keg  of  tbe  world,  waiting  for  a 
ipark  to  Ignite  It,  and  threatening  to  In- 
volve us  all  In  a  tragic  and  uzmeceasary  way. 

Today,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
again  faced — in  this  strategic  cross- 
roads of  the  world — with  a  perilous  situ- 
ation that  could  erupt  at  any  time  into 
armed  oon^ct. 

I  would  like  to  take  thl^  opportunity 
to  commend  tile  President  on  his  firm 
and  forthright  statement  on  the  Middle 
Eastern  crisis,  and  for  his  strong  stand 
in  stipport  of  united  action  by  tbe  world 
community  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  peace. 

The  President  also  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended  for  his  clear  and  fon%fiil  com- 
ment regarding  the  purported  closing  of 
the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping  In 
an  effort  to  seal  off  the  vital  southern 
port  of  EUat — Elath — as  a  key  commer- 
cial exporting  and  oil  Importing  center: 

The  United  Statea  considers  the  gulf  to 
be  an  International  waterway  and  feels  that 
s  blockage  of  Israeli  shipping  la  Illegal  and 
potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  right  of  free.  Innocent  passage  of  the 
International  waterway  Is  a  vital  Interest  of 
the  International  community. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
President  pledged  America's  whole- 
hearted and  vigorous  support  for  a  con- 
tinuing United  Nations  presence — as  a 
matter  of  f  tmdamental  importance  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  entire  area. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  about  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  imequlvocal  White  House 
restatement  of — 

What  three  Presidents  have  said  before — 
that  the  United  Statea  Is  firmly  committed 
to  the  support  of  the  political  Independence 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  area. 

The  United  States  strongly  opposes  ag- 
gression by  anyone  In  the  area.  In  any  form, 
overt  or  clandesUne.  This  has  been  the  poUcy 
of  the  United  States  led  by  four  PresldenU^ 
President  Truman,  President  Elsenhower, 
President  Kennedy,  and  myself — as  weU  as 
the  policy  of  both  of  our  poUtlcal  parties. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  Special  Study  Mlssicxi 
which  surveyed  this  strategic  area  last 
November,  I  have  maintained  a  keen 
personal  interest  in  American  efforts  to 
exercise  a  stabilizing  influence  by  pro- 
viding leadership  to  Joint  international 
activities  that  help  preserve  peace  and 
promote  economic,  social,  and  political 
progress  in  the  area. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  no  one  mistake 
or  misjudge  this  country's  firm  commit- 
ment to  oppose  aggression  and  advance 
the  cause  of  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President's 
statement  has  made  a  constructive  and 
significant  contribution  to  that  cause. 

And,  with  the  cooperation  of  like- 
minded  nations  around  the  world,  we  can 
move  in  the  direction  of  long-range  sta- 
bility and  genuine  progress  for  all  the 
peoples  who  live  in  this  volatile  area — 
the  historic  cradle  of  Western  civlllza- 
Uon. 


Saaaa  Miraban  Opeacd  PadSe  Coafer- 
cacc  ea  Urban  Growth  m  Hawaii  •■ 
May  1, 1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


OP  Rawan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
unusual  Federal-State  sponsored  confer- 
ence was  recently  held  In  Hawaii,  where 
participants  from  17  east  Asia  and  Pa- 
cific nations,  including  the  Colony  of 
Hong  Kong,  representing  some  one  bil- 
lion people  in  the  Pacific  basin  area,  met 
to  exchange  Ideas  on  how  to  relieve  the 
social  pressures  of  mushroomlne:  urban 
population  growth. 

This  important  Pacific  Conference  on 
Urban  Growth,  cosponsored  by  Gov.  John 
A.  Bums,  of  Hawaii.  HUD  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  and  AID  Administra- 
tor William  8.  Gaud,  advanced  President 
Johnson's  theme  of  promoting  Asian  re* 
glonal  development  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  Asian  countries. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  floor  speech  pre- 
ceding the  conference,  the  selection  of 
Hawaii  as  the  site  for  this  conference  is 
another  example  of  the  growing  role  of 
importance  that  the  50th  State  Is  playing 
as  a  bridge  for  social  and  economic  ex- 
change between  East  and  West.  Hawaii 
is  uniquely  endowed  to  serve  in  this 
capacity,  and  our  State  is  prepared  to 
offer  its  resources  to  every  effort  which 
will  promote  greater  imderstanding  and 
cooperation  among  the  nations  of  the 
Pacific. 

Setting  a  most  meaningful  climate  for 
the  Pacific  Conference  on  Urban  Growth 
was  the  opening  speech  delivered  on  May 
1.  1967,  by  the  steering  committee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Sunao  Mlyabara,  one  of 
Hawaii's  most  widely  known  and  re- 
spected citizens.  Mr.  Miyabara's  speech 
Is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  presentations 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read, 
and  the  spirit  of  his  speech  is  reflected 
in  his  words: 

There  U  an  IntemBtlonal  garden  at  Uie 
Honolulu  International  Airport.  BymboU- 
cally.  tbe  water  In  the  pond  reprcAenta  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Spanning  thlj  body  of  water  la 
a  t>rldge.  bridging  the  Eaat  and  West.  On 
the  bridge  la  a  Chinese  Inscription.  "Ton  She 
Ho  Tsun."  or  In  Japanese.  "To»ai  Goaon." 
meaning  "East  Meetc  West  In  Ifutual  Re- 
apect."  We  hope  that  the  dellberatlona  at 
thla  conference  wUl  be  permeated  with  this 
kind  of  spirit — a  iplrlt  of  mutual  respect,  of 
cooperation,  or  sharing  of  Ideaa  and  experi- 
ences, and  of  aspirations. 

Mr.  Mlyabara  also  observed : 

Of  all  tbe  challenges  facing  men  In  the 
years  ahead,  none  will  l>e  more  vital  than 
our  capacity  for  long-range  planning  guided 
by  vleion  and  foresight.  The  real  test  con- 
fronting us  win  be  our  vision  to  probe  the 
future,  our  foresight  to  identify  long-term 
trends,  and  our  courage  to  act  as  we  look 
to  the  future." 

I  am  sure  that  the  discussions  held 
and  the  information  obtained  at  the 
Pacific  Conference  on  Urban  Growth  will 
go  far  toward  helping  us  meet  the  chal- 


lenges and  problems  confronting  us  as 
we  move  forward  into  this  last  third 
of  the  20th  century. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Miyabara's 
very  stimulating  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues by  submitting  the  opening 
speech  he  delivered  at  the  Pacific  Con- 
ference on  Urban  Growth  for  inclusion 
in  the  Comcressioical  Rxcoro: 

pAcmc  OoHnaKNCi  om   Ueban  Oiowtb 
(Opening  speech  by  Sunao  lilyabara.  steer- 
ing oommlttee  chairman) 

Honored  guesta.  delegates  to  the  Pacific 
Conference  on  Urban  Qrowtfa,  Ladles  and 
Oentlemen.   .   .  .  Aloha! 

It  Is  a  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to  aet 
the  stage  for  the  Pacific  Conferenoe  on  tTrtsan 
Growth.  We  have  with  us  at  this  Conference, 
participants  from  I7  countries,  including  the 
colony  of  Hong  Kong,  repreeentlng  »ome  one 
blUlon  p«op1e  In  the  PaclUs  Basin  area.  This 
Involves  at>out  one  third  of  our  world  popula- 
tion today. 

We  of  HawaU — of  the  (Tnlted  StatM  of 
America,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment— want  you  to  know  how  extremely 
honored  we  are  to  have  you  with  us. 

Before  Introducing  our  host  sponsor,  let 
me  put  Into  focus  bow  cloae  we  are  as 
neighbors : 

Prom  Tokyo,  It  U  6^  hours  by  Jet  to 
HawaU:  from  lAanlla,  10  hours  and  10  min- 
utes: from  New  Delhi,  15  hours  and  46  min- 
utes; and  from  Sydney.  9  hours  and  SS 
minutes. 

In  a  few  yean,  perhaps  by  mld-70's.  with 
the  advent  of  supersonic  trs.nspQrt.  our  tlme- 
dlatanoe  factor  wlU  be  further  reduced : 

Prom  Tokyo.  It  wUl  be  I  hour  and  SS  min- 
utes; from  Manila,  3  hours  and  40  mtnutos; 
from  New  Delhi.  4  hours  and  10  minutes;  and 
from  Sydney,  3  hours  and  30  minutes. 

Our  world  moves  rapidly  today.  Uore  his- 
tory and  technological  advances  have  been 
mode  in  our  Ufe-tlme,  than  In  all  the  previ- 
ous history  of  the  world.  If  the  history  of 
man  spanning  Bome  60  MUllon  yaars  could 
be  condensed  Into  a  normal  Ufe-spen  of  man. 
■ay  of  eo  yean — here  Is  wliat  baa  happened 
In  that  time: 

0  days  ago.  during  tbe  Olacl&l  Period,  man 
learned  about  the  use  of  fire. 

40  hours  and  38  minutes  ago.  he  saw  the 
oonstrucUon  of  the  Great  Pyramid  at  Glaa 
near  Cairo. 

22  hours  and  3  minutes  Offo.  Guatsma 
Buddha  first  preached  his  sermon  of  Ijovc 
and  Compoaslon  at  tbe  I>eer  Park  In  Samath. 
India. 

19  hours  end  35  minute*  c^fo.  be  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  Binpire  which 
lasted  for  4  hours  before  greed  and  lust  ftH- 
power  caused  Its  collapse. 

17  hours  and  11  minutes  ago,  Jesus  Christ 
was  bom  In  Bethlehem. 

10  hours  and  20  minutes  ago.  tbe  Great 
Wall  of  China  was  built  and  was  completed 
In  22  minutes. 

9  hours  and  30  yninutea  ago,  saw  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Khmer  ctvUlsatlon  cover- 
ing modem  Thailand.  Cambodia,  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  Laos. 

5  hous  and  1  minute  ago.  the  Tt  Dynasty 
was  established  In  Seoul,  Korea. 

4  hours  and  I  minute*  ago,  C<riumbU8 
croased  the  Atlantic  and  changed  the  popu- 
lar beUef  concerning  the  shape  of  tbe  earth. 

2  hour  and  40  minutes  ago.  In  America, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
at  Philadelphia. 

52  minutes  ago,  the  Meljt  era  marked  the 
beginning  of  Industrialization  in  Japan. 

10  minutes  ago.  tiie  United  Nations  was 
eetabltsbed. 

3  minute*  ugo,  man  broke  tba  tound  bar- 
rier. 
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6  Mcomb  ago.  tb*  flisfe  uteUlte  was 
l&unched  into  apace. 

And  whiU  I  map  my  Jingen — In  Ui»t  pe- 
riod of  time,  ft  space  vehicle  wa*  landed  on 
the  moon,  and  a  trench  wae  dog  by  remote 
control.  _ 

The  period  since  World  War  n  haa  been 
called  many  things — the  Atotnlc  Age.  the  Jet 
Age.  the  Space  Age,  and  lately  the  Cyber- 
neUc  Age — but  Burely  and  perhaps  because 
of  all  of  these,  It  Is  becoinlng  the  Age  of 
Intematitmal  Cooperation.  The  complexities 
facing  the  world  today  are  too  great  for  any 
natloQ  to  go  It  alone. 

We  have  often  heart  that  the  Oriental 
way  of  thinking  is  intuitive  and  collective  in 
nature  while  Western  thinking  is  more  theO' 
retical  and  anAlyttcal.  Perhaps,  the  scientific 
and  technological  culture  that  we  know  of 
today  Is  a  product  of  such  Western  thinking 
which  dates  back  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
more  recenUy  to  the  philosophy  of,  "I  think, 
therefore.  I  am!"  of  the  French  mathema- 
ticJao  and  philosopher.  Bene  Deecartea. 
Surely,  the  Cartesian  philosophy  doe*  not  ap- 
proach the  precepts  of  Oautama  Buddha. 

When  I>r.  HldeW  Yukawa.  Japans  first 
Nobel  Prlae  winner  was  asked  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  Che  secret  of  Western  science  and 


AOCompUahed  by  discussing  and  deliberating 
with  an  "across-the-board"  approach  and 
perspective. 

In  arranging  for  this  conference,  we  who 
have  been  responsible  foe  the  advance  work 
have  aimed,  from  the  very  outset,  to  create  a 
particular  spirit — a  spirit  we  believe  will  be 
moat  productive  for  all  of  us. 

The  conference  was  not  planned  with  the 
Idea  that  SUU  of  Hawaii,  or  the  United 
States  of  America  Illustrates  model  solutions 
of    regional   and    urban    growth    problems. 

The  conference  was  not  planned  wltii  the 
Idea  that  State  of  Hawaii,  or  the  United 
States  of  America  has  arrived  at  a  fully  In- 
formed and  mature  understanding  of  urban 
growth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  exhibit  a  very 
wide  range  of  fortunate  and  unfortunate 
urban  growth  problems  and  solutions.  Much 
of  the  spirit  that  we  have  aimed  for  can 
be  erpreased  in  terms  that  relate  to  our  own 
aspirations,  and  surely  the  asptraUon  at  all 
nations  and  all  peoples  in  the  Pacific  Basin 
area. 

There  Is  an  International  garden  at  the 
Honcrfulu  International  Airport.  Symbolically, 
the  water  in  the  pond  reproaenU  the  Paclflc 
Ocean.    Spanning   this   body   of   water 


up  and  run.  Running  1a  the  ADA  way.  but 
It  Is  not  the  Republican  way — and  It  Is 
not  the  American  way. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  aend  the 
ADA  a  note  In  his  own  colorful  language, 
which  win  tell  them  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do.  They  are  nothing  but  a  bunch 
of  whiners. 

Recently,  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  suRgesting  that  the  National  Rifle 
Association  lose  Its  tax-exempt  status  be- 
cause it  has  allegedly  encouraged  people 
to  arm  themselves  and  practice  with 
their  weapons.  I  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man take  a  good  look  at  the  ADA,  who 
have  been  Inciting  bloodshed  in  the  slums 
and  betrayal  in  Southeast  Asia  for  month 
after  month  with  impunity. 


aon)  represents  the  number  one.  It  U 
stronger  than  "Kami"  (paper)  which  can  be 
regarted  as  number  two.  Number  three  U 
■Ishl"  (stone)  which  U  stronger  than  ads- 
sors  (No.  1).  but  losee  to  paper  (No.  2).  This 
cotnpUcatlon  is  not  to  be  found  In  Western 
Idea  of  orderly  thought.  In  the  Western  oon- 


tha 


cording  to  Or.  Yukawa. 

■East  Is  East,  and  West  is  West."  Is 
way  the  cocamon  saying  goes,  bat  as  we 
gather  together  for  the  Paclflc  Conference  on 
Urban  Orowth.  let  us  strive  to  "Know  the 
West  by  knowing  the  Kaat."  and  by  the  aame 
token.  "Know  the  Kait  by  Knowing  the 
West." 

Of  all  the  challengea  facing  men  In  the 
years  ahead,  none  wUl  be  more  vital  than 
our  capacity  for  long-range  planning  guided 
by  vision  and  foresight.  The  real  test  con- 
fronting us  will  be  our  vlalon  to  probe  the 
future,  our  foresight  to  Identify  long-term 
trends,  and  our  courage  to  act  as  we  loc*  to 
the  future. 

A  related  challenge  for  individuals  and 
nations  in  the  years  ahead  wUl  be  our  ca- 
pacity to  maintain  a  broad  outlook  amid 
new  discoveries  and  an  ever -expanding  body 
of  knowledge.  Ptar  well  over  six  centuries  our 
fund  of  knowledge  has  been  growing  by  a 
procees  of  "/Ission/-  of  subdivision,  and  of 
fragmentation.  Since  World  War  n.  this  has 
been  Joined  by  another  equally  powerful 
force,  one  which  might  be  called  a  "/utton" 
procees.  In  It.  separate  disciplines  of  knowl- 
edge are  beginning  to  over-lap  and  fuse  to- 
gether BO  that  speclallsU,  already  pressed  to 
keep  up  with  their  own  fields,  must  now  be- 
come conversant  with  others  as  weU.  ThU 
release  of  new  knowledge  by  both  the  "fis- 
sion" and  "fualon"  processes  will  be  one  of 
the  most  explosive  forces  of  the  last  third  of 
the  aoth  century. 

The  problems  of  men  who  must  manage 
these  changee — In  business,  industry,  finance 
and  government — will  be  Infinitely  com- 
pounded because  they  must  consider  these 
changes  In  relation  to  man.  and  to  all  mani- 
festation of  the  human  element.  In  master- 
ing this  dilemma,  we  must  be  able  to  think 
across  speclalUee.  We  cannot  be  experts  in 
an  fields,  but  wo  can  be  converaant  with  the 
major  trends  In  each.  And.  thla  can  only  be 


Tkc  ADA  Ii  Net  tlie  Amcrkaa  Way 


technoloCT  be  repUed  that  one  o«  the  clues  bridge,  bridging  the  East  and  the  Wert.  On 
can  be  found  In  the  study  of  mathemaUca.  the  bridge  Is  a  (Chinese  Inscription. '  Ton  She 
"13    3    4  "are  figures  which  can  be     Ho   Tsun",  or   In  Japanese.  "Toaai  Goson  , 

ooimied"  to'  ikfinlty.  Two  la  greater  than  one.  meanUig  -East  Meets  West  m  Mutual  Re- 
three  Is  greater  than  either  one  or  two.  This  apect."  We  hope  that  the  dellberaUona  at 
ij  the  thinking  of  the  West,  this  conference  will  be  permeated  with  this 

In  the  Oriental  way  of  thinking,  however,  kind  of  spirit— a  splrtt  of  mutual  reopect. 
the  example  of  the  wldely-pUyed  game  at  of  oooperaUon,  or  sharing  of  Ideas  and  ex- 
"Jan-Ken-Pon  ■  can  be  cited.  'Hasaml"  (scls-      pertences,  and  of  aspirations. 

».    •-         j^  y^  recent  chapters  of  our  history,  we 

in  Hawaii  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
leaders  who  were  thoughtful  enough  to  ex- 
press firm  Ideas  of  their  own,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  strength  to  implement 
changes.  The  person  I  shall  now  Introduce  to 
iu>B»  w.  «.-«. . yo^i  Is  such  a  leader.  Among  the  first  to  per- 

cept, "there^  ''peace"  but  the  idea  ct  "aplrtt-  celve  the  far-reaching  poselblllUes  of  a  con- 
luU   repose"   Is  peonllar  to  the  Oriental,  ac-      ferenca  such  as  this,  the  Honorable  John_A. 


Bums  Is  a  man  of  action  and  foresight.  The 
Eaat-West  Center,  where  we  are  meeting  to- 
day, was  only  an  idea  a  few  years  ago  shared 
by  Governor  Bums  and  President  Johnson. 
when  they  were  both  members  at  the  Oon- 
greas  of  the  United  States  Because  of  their 
foresight,  ths  East-West  Center  and  HawaU 
are  playing  an  important  role  In  Intema- 
ttonai  relations  and  in  higher  education  and 
research. 

Ladlea  and  Gentlemen,  the  Honorable  John 
A.  Bums.  Oovemor  of  Hawaii.  . . . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  innr  tcmuc 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesdav,  May  2i,  litT 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recent- 
ly noted  press  reports  that  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action — also  known  as 
the  ADA — have  admitted  their  willing- 
ness to  run  down  the  ropes  of  the  sinking 
ship  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  come 
on  board  with  the  Republicans  If  only 
we  will  adopt  their  International  policy 
of  appeasement. 
Now  I  am  not  one  who  happens  to 


Advisory  CommisiioB  on  Interfovcra. 
■icDtal  ReUtioM  Supports  Federal 
Laid   Acqaifitioa    Refona 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MI5SOUS1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2<.  1917 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  more  and 
mor«  Federal  projects  absorbing  pri- 
vately owned  land  and  property  with  re- 
sulting inequities  to  the  property  owners, 
the  Advisory  CommLsslon  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  has  endorsed  provi- 
sions of  my  "Pair  Compensation  Act  of 
1967,"  H.R.  7078.  If  there  Is  no  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the 
RicoRD  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam O.  Colman,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations: 

ADVISOBT     COMMiaSIOW    OH    IMT^- 
COVKSJIMXKT&l.  RlXATlOKB. 

Washington,  D.C„  May  It,  /»«7. 
Hon.  DumwAaD  G.  Hali.. 
V.S.  House  of  Jlepresentativea. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAK  CoNCBrssMAw  Haio.:  We  were  pleased 
to  notice  your  InlroducUon  of  HR  7078.  the 
propoeed  "Fair  Compensation  Act  of  I9fl7." 
Thla  meaaure  Implemenla  aeveral  ncoai- 
mendatlona  advanced  by  the  Advlaory  Com- 
mlaalon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  In 
lu  1865  report.  Relocation:  UneqiMl  Treat- 
ment of  People  ond  BmlneMej  Ditplaeed  by 
Goi>emvienta. 

More  epeclflcally.  the  propoeed  legislation 
would  carry  out  the  Commiaelon  recom- 
mendation that  Congress  eetabUab  a  uniform 
policy  of  relocation  paymenU  and  adylsory 
assistance  lor  persons  and  buslneaaea  dis- 
placed by  direct  Federal  and  grant-in-aid 
programs.  Thua.  under  Section  107,  beads  of 
Federal  agencies  are  required  to  make  relo- 
caUon  paymenta  In  direct  Federal  programs 
causing  displacement.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  President  un- 
der Section  110.  In  addition.  SecUon  108 
requires  the  same  agencies  to  provide  ad- 
visory assistance  programs  and  spedfles  that 
thew  Include;  determining  needs  for  aaaUt- 
anoe;  asslft>"g  buslnesaea  and  farm  opera- 
tors In  relocating;  supplying  Information 
regarding  FHA.  SBA,  and  other  asHstance 
■  ■  -Til.  In  mlnlnUzlng  the  read- 
^ and  coordinating  relo- 
cation with  other  project  aotlvltlee  and  gov- 
ernmental activities  m  the  community  and 


agree  fully  with  the  President's  policies 

In  Vietnam.  I  think  they  have  been  poor-  _^ ^ 

ly  conceived  and  executed,  and  I  wish  we  programs;   helping  in  minimizing  the  read, 

had  not  gotten  involved  in  the  first  place,  justment  problems:     --  "     """  " '~ 

l)ut  all  this  notwithstanding,  I  am  100 
percent  opposed  to  the  Idea  that  we  pack 
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nearby  areas.  Section  ill  of  B.R.  7078  extends 
the  requirements  of  Sections  107  snd  109 
with  respect  to  payments  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  federally  assisted  programs  conducted 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

Section  110(c)  follows  the  Commissloa 
recommendation  that  the  Executive  Branch 
encourage  Federal  agencies  causing  dUplace- 
ment  in  urban  areaa  to  centralize  In  each 
major  urban  Jurisdiction  responsibility  for 
relocation  administration.  It  provides  that 
the  President  may  require  any  Federal  agency 
to  carry  out  Its  relocation  functions  by 
entering  Into  contracts  or  agreements  with 
any  State  or  local  agency  for  use  of  its  relo- 
cation facilities,  services,  and  personnel. 

Title  n  of  HB  7078  also  implements  a 
Commission  recommendation  by  amending 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  (rf  1962  to  make  those  losing  their  live- 
lihood or  employment  by  forced  displace- 
ment, due  to  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
action,  eligible  for  training  allowances  under 
this  legislation. 

Finally,  several  of  the  land  acquisition  pol- 
Icles  provided  in  Sections  101(a),  103,  and 
103.  as  they  relate  to  direct  Federal  action 
and  Section  112  as  they  relate  to  federally 
assisted  programs  were  sanctioned.  In  effect, 
at  our  recent  April  meeting  when  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  specifically  endorsed  Title 
IX  of  8.  898,  the  proposed  "Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1067."  This  title 
contains  many  provisions  that  are  similar  or 
Identical  to  the  land  acquisition  policies  in 
HB  7078. 

HR  7078  does  differ  from  Commission  rec- 
onunendatlons  In  two  major  respects.  First. 
Section  111(d)  of  the  proposed  legislatiijn 
would  provide  100%  Federal  reimbursement 
to  State  and  local  governments  on  federally 
assisted  programs  up  to  $10,000  per  payment. 
Federal  sharing  on  a  project  cost-sharing 
formula  basis  for  the  portion  between  110.- 
000  and  •25,000.  and  sharing  on  the  same 
basis  for  the  amount  over  •26.000  provided 
the  Federal  contribution  for  an  Individual 
payment  does  not  exceed  60  percent.  In  Ugbt 
of  present  State  pracUce,  the  Commission 
believes  that  the  •10.000  full  reimbursement 
limit.  In  effect,  would  result  In  few  payments 
above  this  flgiire;  hence.  It  favors  the  126.000 
ceUlng.  which  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  now  applies  to  its 
urban  renewal,  public  housing,  and  certain 
other  programs  for  business  moving  ex- 
penses. Seccoid,  the  Commission  feels  HR 
7078  should  extend  to  all  federally  assisted 
programs   the   current  requirement   of  the 


public  housing  and  urban  renewal  programs 
that  displacing  agencies  give  aastirance  tliat 
an  adequate  sui^Iy  of  standard  housing  will 
be  made  available  for  dlsplacees. 

To  sum  up,  the  Commisaion'a  recommen- 
dations are  in  accord  with  those  in  HB  7078 
with  respect  to:  uniformity  among  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs  concerning 
relocation  payments  and  advisory  assistance; 
Federal  encouragement  and  coordination  of 
relocation  administration  in  major  urban 
areas;  adequate  retraining  provisions;  and 
certain  land  acquisition  practices. 

The  Commission  supports  you  in  your  ef- 
forts to  develop  more  uniform,  equitable, 
and  humane  relocation  and  land  acqulaltlon 
policies  for  Federal  and  federally  assisted  de- 
velopment programs  and  urges  you  to  call 
upon  us  at  any  time  regarding  our  Joint 
efforts  to  bring  your  measure  and  companion 
bills  to  a  hearing. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  O.  Coluan. 
Executive  Director. 
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lowed to  authorlaed  boolidealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government,  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  tbe  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congkessiohal  Racoao.  the  pereon 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1943). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRnffTINO  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

■Ither  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  tor  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  tbe  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  doouvients  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UjS. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copiee,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  tbe  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tbe 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
{VS.  Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  138.  p.  1987) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatlvee,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Bacoss. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIBECTOBY 
Tlie  Public  Printer,  under  tbe  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (VS.  Code,  UUe  44.  sec.  ISO.  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE   CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  CoRcaSBStoNiu.  Bsoord. 
with  Mr.  Baymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H~113.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscnptioos  to  the 
Bccoao  at  •1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copiee  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Uetn- 
bers  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnte  frotn 
the  RscoRO  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

om  Kvw  Toaz 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'l'KlJ  STATES 

Thyrtdaw.  May  ZS.  19S7 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Yorlc  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RzcosD  an  article  entitled  "White  I^per 
on  UPO'a,"  written  by  I>r.  J.  Allen  Hy- 
nelc.  and  pubUfhed  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  23,  1967. 

Dr.  Hynek,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  astronomy  and  director  of 
the  Tilndhelmer  Astronomical  Research 
Center  at  Northwestern  University, 
makes  some  interesting  comments  on 
TTFO's  and  attempts  to  learn  more  about 
them.  I  commend  his  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  Interested  in  this 
phenomenon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
aa  follows: 

Whttk    Pafxb    ow    UPO'a 

(By  Or.  J.  AUen   Hynek.  Special   to   the 
Christian  Science  Monitor) 

(Non. — Chairman  of  the  department  of 
astronomy  and  director  of  the  Undhelmer 
Astronomical  Research  Center  at  Northwest- 
ern UnlTflrsity.  Dr.  J.  Allen  Bynek  Is  a  distin- 
guished astrophysicist.  He  is  also  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  "flying  saucer"  mystery.  Be 
served  many  years  as  civilian  consultant  to 
the  United  States  Air  Force  saucer  InTesti- 
(atlng  team.  Here  he  sums  up  the  state  of 
the  saucer  punde  as  the  Orst  full-fledged 
scientific  Investigation  of  flying  saucers  gets 
under  way.) 

The  United  States  Air  Force  has  charged  a 
group  of  sclenUsu  at  the  UnlTerslty  of 
Colorado,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edward 
Condon,  to  look  into  the  problem  of  uniden- 
tified flying  objects  (UTOs).  They  are  ex- 
pected to  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  problem  and  to  answer,  if  poaalble,  the 
question:  What  are  UPOs  and  what  can  be 
done  about  them? 

Their  answer  may  depend  In  part  on  how 
the  question  Is  phrased  and  on  how  terma  are 
defined. 

!>}  most  people  UFO  means  a  visitor  from 
outer  space.  For  others — an  unspecified 
number,  since  statistics  are  very  hard  to  ob- 
tain—a  quaslrellglous  interpretation  is 
added  to  the  space-visitor  concept. 

An  Increasing  number  of  people  tell  me, 
largely  through  uninvited  correspondence, 
that  UPOs  are  really  an  ESP  phenomenon. 
SUll  others  speak  In  terms  of  "active"  or 
even  "living"  plsama  (a  gas  made  up  of 
positively  and  negatively  electrleally  charged 
particles). 

To  a  majority  of  scientists,  however,  UFO 
and  flying  saucer  stUl  mean  merely  a  mla- 
IdentiflcaUon  of  a  oommooi  object,  a  hal- 
luclnaUon,  or  a  hoax. 

As  a  result  ot  my  long  association  with  the 
problem.  I  would  suggest  the  following  prac- 
tical definition  of  a  UFO:  Any  reported  aerial 
or  surface  vlstial  sighting  or  radar  return 
which  remains  unexplained  by  conventional 
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maana  even  aftar  examination  by  competent 
persona.  This  definition  of  unidentified  fly- 
ing objects.  It  win  be  observed,  specifies 
neither  "flying*  nor  "objects."  It  merely 
states  that  XTFOa  are  reports  that  defy  expla- 
nation by  conventional  means. 

So  far  XJPOe  exist  as  reports  only.  A  Gallup 
Poll  indicates  that  5  million  Americans  think 
they  have  sighted  UPOs  The  report*  them- 
selves are  as  real  as  rain.  They  exist  and 
come  in  respectable  Dumbers  from  the  United 
States  and  doeens  of  other  countries. 

Here  are  three  recent  cases.  In  view  of  the 
ridicule  often  heaped  on  "saucer  reporten,'* 
names  and  places  have  been  omitted.  But 
the  persons  involved  can  be  classlflffd  as  com- 
petent, reliable  obeerven. 


A  man  of  unimpeachable  repuiailon  in  his 
conununlty  recorded  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  as  he  turned  off  into  the  road  In  a  rela- 
tively isolated  countryside,  a  metallic-look- 
ing, cylindrical  object  with  a  dome-shaped 
top  was  standing  on  the  road  directly  in  hla 
right  of  way. 

Its  size  was  estimated  to  be  nearly  20  feet 
high  and  about  haU  that  in  width. 

As  the  witness  flicked  his  bright  llgbU  on 
at  a  measured  distance  of  350  feet  from  the 
object  (all  measurements  were  checked  by  a 
oompetent  Investigator  who  "reenacted,"  the 
event  with  the  wltneos  a  few  days  later) ,  the 
object  took  ott  vertically  without  noiaa  but 
with  emission  of  a  blast  of  intensely  white 
light  from  the  bottom. 

The  road  took  flre.  and  later  examination 
showed  the  burn  to  be  characteristic  of  In- 
tense heat  applied  for  a  short  period.  Pour 
small  holes  in  the  macadam  road  were  found 
at  the  exact  location  of  the  apparition.  As 
the  man  drove  past  where  he  said  the  object 
had  been,  parts  of  the  road  were  still  burn- 
ing. 

Samples  of  the  pavement  arc  currently  be- 
ing analysed.  The  Investigator,  with  the  aid 
of  state  troopers  buUt  a  gasoline  flre  on  ad- 
joining portions  of  the  road  but  was  unable 
to  duplicate  the  appearance  of  the  original 
burned  spot. 

caas  1 

A  radar  controller  received  a  call  from  a 
commercial  Jetliner  late  at  night  **nny  for 
idenUflcation  of  an  object  sighted  relatively 
near  him.  The  controller  repllMl  that  be 
bad  a  fast-moving  target  on  his  radarsoope 
at  the  position  Indicated  by  the  Jetliner 
pilot. 

The  pilot  reported  that  the  object  was 
not  an  aircraft,  was  fast-moving  and  very 
bright,  and  was  making  a  sharp  left  turn. 
Another  Jetliner  called  in  to  query  the  nature 
of  the  same  unidentified  light.  The  first  pilot 
then  reported  by  radio  that  the  object  didn't 
look  like  an  aircraft  and  was  very  bright. 
The  radar  controller  reported  that  the  ob- 
ject paralleled  the  Jetliner  for  about  10  miles 
and  then  made  a  turn  of  about  110  degrees 
to  the  left.  The  target  faded  about  five  mUea 
after  rolling  out  oC  the  turn. 
can  s 

A  report  from  a  ship  at  aea  stated  tliat 
ttia  leading  signalman  had  sighted  aewrml 
objects  at  night  moving  rigidly  toward  the 
•hip  at  an  undetermined  altitude.  Pour  mov- 
ing targets  were  detected  on  the  alr-aeardt 
radar  and  tracked  for  fiv*  nxlnutes.  When 
over  th«  ship,  the  objects  were  reported  to 
havs  spread  to  circular  foTmaUoos  and  re- 
mained overhesbd  for  approximately  three 
mlnutea. 


Hie  report  stated  that  the  nuueuver  waa 
observed  both  vLsuaUy  and  by  radar,  that 
the  objects  were  tracked  at  speeds  in  excess 
of  9.000  knou.  and  that  challenges  were 
made  by  IFF  {IdentiflcsUon  friend  or  foe) 
but  not  answered.  The  sighting  was  report- 
edly witnessed  by  the  oommandlng  offlcer. 
all  bridge  personnel,  and  numerous  hands 
topside. 

It  Is  to  be  empbaalaed  that  the  foregoing 
three  case*  are  characteristic  of  reports  made 
by  observers  of  good  past  records.  Only  very 
detailed  and  Intenae  investigation  oouM 
serve  to  establish  whether  ths  stimuli  that 
gave  rise  to  the  reports  oorresponded  in  any 
measure  with  the  reports  themeelvea. 

In  short,  the  reports  stand  as  reports. 
Nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

The  question  that  arises  is:  Do  any  ot 
them  remain  unexplained  by  oonventiooal 
iTTf%"»  even  after  examination  by  oompetent 
people?  There  Is  stzx>ng  evidence  that  eome 
do—but  It  still  Is  not  conclusive.  We  anx- 
iously look  to  the  findings  off  the  Condon 
Committee  for  an  evaluation  of  tbla  evi- 
dence. 

We  have  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  science. 
Tbomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  be  would 
soooer  believe  that  two  Yankee  professors 
had  lied  than  that  stones  bad  fallen  from 
the  Bky.  He  was  referring  to  the  widespread 
reports  at  that  time  from  people,  good  and 
true,  from  this  and  other  countries,  who  said 
they  had  seen  stones  faU  from  the  sky. 

It  U  Interesting  to  oontemplate  what 
might  have  happened  bad  Tbomas  Jsfferaoa 
appointed  a  "Condon  Committee"  to  Investl- 
gaU  theae  "UFO"  report*  oC  his  day.  Bow 
might  they  have  gone  about  proving  or  dis- 
proving that  stones  (meteorites,  as  we  know 
them  today)  f^l  from  the  akyf 

The  problem  would  have  been  soon  solved 
for  them.  For.  shortly  after  they  would  have 
convened,  a  veritable  shower  of  Iraa  me- 
teorites landed  m  Prance.  The  meteorltea 
were  observed  and  examined  by  so  many  sci- 
entists that  the  evidence  was  inoontrovertitde 
that  stones  could  fall  from  the  sky. 

The  problem  was  that  the  Imagery  was  aU 
wrong.  What  different  Images  are  suggested 
by  "a  stone  falling  from  the  aky'  and  "a 
meteorite  In  orbit  around  the  sun  coLUdlng 
with  the  earth"! 

When  the  UFO  problem  Is  solved.  It  may 
similarly  turn  out  that  the  Images  suggested 
by  'flying  saucer"  and  "UPO"  are  likewise 
totally  misleading. 

Furthermore,  today's  UPOs  may  not  pose 
as  difficult  a  problem  as  would  have  con- 
fronted our  hypothetical  Jeffervonlan  Con- 
don Conunlttee.  Jefferson  lived  before  pho- 
tography or  radar.  Today's  committee  has 
available  the  benefit  of  continuous  photo- 
graphic and  radar  surveillance. 

MmrrasT   svmKNCS  mccsKram 

It  has  often  been  charged  that  If  there 
were  anything  to  the  UPO  business  at  all. 
these  far-flung  radar  and  photographic  sur- 
veillance systems  would  surely  have  picked 
up  UPOs.  T^ls  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
given  the  present  uee  of  these  systems. 

One  generally  sees  what  one  Is  looking  for. 
and  in  hl^ly  mlaslon-orlented  projects,  such 
aa  being  on  the  alert  for  objects  flying  on  a 
prescribed  oourae  (from  Russia),  and  pho- 
tographing sat^litea  In  pieeuObed  orbits,  it 
is  conceivable  that  highly  unusual  events 
would  be  missed  or.  If  noted  at  all.  dismissed 
as  a  malTunctiOQ.  an  Interloper  of  some  oon- 
vamtlonal  aort.  or  simply  as  a  "sport. " 
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Amerlcao  rmd&r  dAlly  pitta  up  many  "un- 
knovnm,"  probably  Crom  a  frnziety  of  caums. 
We  can  hope  tb>.t  the  Oxidon  Camminee 
wlU  (Lnd  U  poMlUe  to  place  one  of  lU  own 
repr^QtAUrca  In  such  key  aurreUlance  ipoU 
for  a  BlgiUflc&ac  lengtli  ot  ttnM. 

IC  h&a  been  my  ezp«rleDC«  that  merely  to 
rely  on  pronouDcementa  of  ofBctaJdom  oa 
enythtpg  oibcr  tb&n  the  particular  tAiSk  the? 
perform  wiXix  scrupuloua  care  ta  apt  to  b* 
wmewhat  leas  than  deflxUtlve. 

Today  we  do  have  pbotogzmplu  ot  UFO*. 
But  what,  ezacUy,  do  they  abowT  Ho  oo« 
iLDOwa  for  sure. 

The  WO  probkm  la  a  fine  axampl*  ai  Chat 
remarkable  pbeaocnezkon.  tlu  "ezplanatioa 
g»p,"  ThJe  Is  the  phenomenon  of  sldevtep- 
plng  a  tttuatlon  vben  lu  explanaticn  doe* 
not  repr— Dt  a  "next  step.'  but  a  gap. 

With  the  UTO  we  seem  to  encounter  not  a 
neat,  logical  n«rt  step  In  the  pr«aextt  eden- 
tlflc  Jtg-aaw  puzale  but  a  gap — an  odd-bali 
ptooa  for  wtilcb  no  plaoa  haa  aa  yet  been 
pnpared. 

WhecAver  the  human  mind  haa  been  pre- 
aentad  with  "facts"  tbat  do  not  Mam  to  fit 
In  with  a  raco^nlzed  worUl  picture,  or  to 
npraaent  a  logical  "next  step"  to  be  fitted 
Into  that  framework,  tt  haa  ctften  iwared  like 
a  aklttlah  honci.  and  we  were  generally 
treated  to  strange  mental  ezcurmlons.  Every 
branch  of  aclence  has  experienced  this. 

When,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  foealla 
of  extinct  species  was  first  established,  many 
were  the  wUd  hypotheaee.  and  contarlved  an- 
swert.  to  explain  the  fact  of  foeslls.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  unwelcome  lm.pUc&Uons 
of  the  many  foasU-flngers  pointing  unznla- 
taJcably  to  biological  evolution. 

The  history  of  science  Is  replete  with  nxch 
famous  skeletons  In  the  aclentlflc  closet. 

We  s^em  to  be  In  the  midst  of  such  a  situa- 
tion again.  The  UFO  controversy  has 
abounded  with  many  pat  azurwer?:  ball  light- 
ning, plasma,  perception  anomalies,  miragaa, 
space  vlsltOTB.  All  thoee  are  gUbly  put  for- 
ward Ln  place  of  the  broad  scletitlflc  Inquiry 
which  the  whole  subject  certainly  seems  to 
call  for — after  at  leaet  30  ye&rs  of  ooofuslon. 
As  In  the  [>a«t.  there  are  many  "Jump-to- 
oonclusloo."  answers,  many  bobby  boraea  to 
ride,  to  szptaln  the  truly  puxaling  easea. 

Some  people  who  have  given  only  cuiaory 
attantKxi  to  the  UFO  phenocnenon  are  cer- 
tain that  a  almple  answer  Ilea  Ln  tfaelr  par- 
tteular  field  ol  special Icatlon  {ptaama  tx- 
perts,  abnormal  paychologlstB,  stc). 

•OMX  pmsRB  TO  ronrr  SLsawuias 
Othen,  Bvnerally  those  who  hare  given 
at  leaat  some  attention  to  the  subject,  hold 
that  a  simple  answer  txlsts  Ln  someone 
else's  field!  The  psychologist  may  maintain 
that  the  answer  Uea  In  meteorological  optics, 
whDe  a  physicist  may  malnta.ln  that  the 
answer  Ilea  In  the  psychological  realm,  etc. 
It  would  seem  that  the  more  a  specialist  In 
one  field  studies  the  phenomenoo,  the  mon 
he  mlLces  that  the  ansver  does  not  lie  In  his 
own  parucular  field  and  so  he  polnU  his 
finger  to  socnrone  else's  field  of  specialization. 
We  dont  know  in  what  field,  or  fields,  ot 
human  Inquiry  Its  study  properly  beloogs. 
This  adds  greatly  to  the  puzzlement. 

The  avaUable  data.  U  properly  organized 
and  vtudled  by  modem  methods  of  analysis 
(e.g.,  correlation  and  pattern-recognition 
•Codlea)  with  the  aid  of  electronic  computers. 
might  soon  tell  ua.  But  this  haa  not  yet 
been  done.  It  should  be. 

Let  ua  look  at  the  facta  again.  The  facta 
are  that  reports  of  "mlghtly  strange  things 
seen  skyward"  exist.  They  have  been  made  by 
people  of  eetabltBhed  sanity  and  senslblUty, 
and  the  strangeness  of  many  of  theae  re- 
ports la  such  that  It  does  not  aeem  Ukel7 
that  all  the  reporlera,  In  doeena  of  oountrlsa. 
could  have  been  deluded  over  a  score  of 
year*,  by  ordinary  phenomena  simply  and 
honestly  mlsldentlfled. 

Did  a  truly  "strange"  emit  aetoaQj  take 
place  In  each  of  these  caaea?  To  be  tnOf 
•oientlflc  our  InquliT  must  aet  MkM,  at  leaM 
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for  the  moment,  preconceived  notions  and 
prejudices  as  to  whether  a  strange  event 
could  have  taken  place.  The  basic  facta  must 
be  established. 

The  history  of  sdenea  cautloxis  na  to  be 
humble  In  oar  approach  to  the  vnlveise  we 

live  in.  We  really  know  ao  Uttle  yet.        

Our  task  today  in  approaching  the  UFO 
problem  U  admittedly  difficult.  No  sdentULc 
committee  can  conunand  a  UFO  to  appear 
before  lU  waiting  cameras,  spectroacopea, 
and  tape  recorders.  In  the  abeenoe  of  Incon- 
trovertlbly  authenticated  photographa.  It  la 
not  even  certain  whether  UFO's,  as  reporta, 
represent  real  '  objects  or  real  physical 
phenomena  In  the  objective  world.  If  ooly 
there  were  some  "hardware"  to  study,  hov 
simple  matteri  would  be!  Hundreds  of  lab- 
oratory testa  could  be  run  and  the  exact 
physical  nature  of  the  UFO  could  be 
established. 

When  one  haa  to  deal  only  with  "tons  of  re- 
porta'— and  UtUe  else — w«U.  tt  la  the  tw- 
porta  that  muat  be  dealt  with.  Bophlatlcated 
methods  must  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
thoee  reporta.  New  methods  for  handling 
circumstantial  evidence  need  to  he  devel- 
oped. The  task  la  not  an  eaay  one,  but  unlees 
we  undertake  It.  we  are  faced  with  a  oon- 
tanulng  and  nagging  mystery. 

In  deeJilng  with  these  reporta  we  might 
first  ask:  Why  was  a  given  rf^Kjrt  made  In 
the  first  place?  What  was  the  motlvaUonT 
Was  tt  a  seeking  for  publicity  that  caused 
one  or  more  persona  to  report  a  UFO?  Or  a 
patriotic  conscience?  Or  persona]  gain? 

Any  serious  study  of  UFO  reporta  aoon 
shows  that  the  majority  o*  reporta  have 
been  made  in  good  faith,  with  Uttle  or  no 
desire  for  publicity.  They  have  been  made 
even  with  the  almost  certain  knowledge  that 
there  was  UtUe  or  nothing  for  the  report- 
ers to  gain  save  the  censure  and  the  ridicule 
of  tbdr  peers. 

BOW  MAjrr  now^  sx^obtt 
Thla,  of  eourse.  Unmedlataly  ratsee  the 
queetion.  If  certain  people  were  brave 
enough  to  make  a  report,  how  many — and 
with  very  good  reason— did  not  report?  One 
can  only  guess,  but  the  recent  phenomenon 
of  the  delayed  report,  a  report  that  has  been 
kept  hidden  for  even  as  long  aa  10  or  15 
years.  Indicates  that  there  exists  a  large  body 
of  persona  who  did  Dot.  or  would  not,  rw- 
port  an  unusual  sighting  when  or  If  they 
saw  one. 

Some  may  wtil  queatloo  whether  tt  la 
not  tietter  to  forget  reporta  aa  such  and  tSLke 
a  more  active,  vigorous  approach.  If  UFOa 
exist — whatever  they  are— why  not  go  out 
Into  the  field  and  do  eomethtng  positive 
about  It?  UFO  "taak  forces"  could  be  aet 
up — teame— that  travel  to  areas  o<  reported 
UFO  activity  and  set  up  cameras  and  other 
Instruments  and  lie  In  wait  to  "capture"*  a 
UFO. 

This  would  be  decried  by  many  as  a  foot- 
tah  expenditure  of  taxpayeav*  money.  Cer- 
tainly, however.  If  the  Oondcm  Committee 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  finds  that 
there  la  more  to  the  problem  than  sheer 
nonsense,  this  would  be  Silvlaable  H  no*, 
indeed,  the  only  practical  and  neceeaary 
step. 


CoagreMmaa  Fnwk  Hortoa  Salolet  the 
VohiBtecr  Firefighter 
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Mr.  HORTDN.  Mr.  Speftker.  there  are 
350,000  volunteer  flreflchtera  throughout 


this  country  who  dally  give  up  their  time 
and.  In  many  cases,  endanger  their  own 
lives,  for  the  sake  of  the  aafety  of  their 
nelghbora. 

These  groups  of  dvlc-mlnded  men  and 
wcunen  have  banded  together  In  the  spir- 
it of  selflessness  which  1b  a  heritage  In 
the  United  States. 

The  loosely  gathered,  uncoordinated 
groups  of  men  who  hauled  buckets  to  the 
scenes  of  fires  In  the  early  days  of  our 
history  are  a  far  cry  from  the  volunteer 
companies  of  our  modem  era.  Volunteer 
fire  companies  in  the  36th  Congressional 
District  are  skilled  and  weU  led.  Through 
their  efforts,  they  have  acquired  the  best 
and  most  sophisticated  modem  fireflght- 
Ing  equipment. 

I  kzww  firsthand  of  the  exeoiplary 
work  done  in  Monroe  and  Wayne  Coun- 
ties by  volunteer  firefighters.  They  have 
saved  countless  Uvas  and  thousands  of 
dollar  In  property. 

Seldom  do  we  have  the  time  to  stop  In 
our  busy  schedules  to  pay  honor  to  these 
men  who,  because  they  are  always  pres- 
ent, seldom  are  noticed. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  before  a  group  of  volunteer  fire- 
fighters from  Marlon,  N.Y.,  a  community 
In  my  district.  It  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  laud  the  dedication  and  public  service 
which  they  render  daily  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live. 

I  should  like  to  offer  It  to  my  coUeaeues 
today: 

FiaxncHTiMG :  a  Voble  Pusfftrrr 
Ever  since  man  discovered  Ore,  be  baa  been 
struggling  to  control  It.  And  the  tried  and 
true  method  of  fighting  fires  with  able- 
bodied  volunteers,  which  reaches  iMck  to  the 
earUest  days  of  dvlllxatlon.  Is  stUl  employed 
today  In  thousands  of  oommuiUtles  across 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  pay  Ulbute  to  the 
Marlon  Fire  Department  and  to  the  more 
than  250.000  volunteer  firefighters  through- 
out this  country  who  give  their  time  and 
their  elXorta.  without  compensation,  to  their 
oooununlty  so  that  it  may  be  a  safer  place 
in  which  to  live.  The  role  of  the  volunteer 
firefighter  is  weU  symbollxed  by  the  motto 
which  appeared  on  a  United  States  com- 
memorative stamp  Issued  some  30  year*  ago 
In  honor  of  the  SOOth  annlveraary  of  the 
passage  of  the  first  law  setting  up  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  volunteer  fireflghUng  organiza- 
tion. It  read:  "Xnaelftah  Public  Service- 
Courage — Duty."  What  words  could  better 
describe  the  men  who  dsah  from  their  homes 
on  a  moment's  notice  to  save  houses,  prop- 
erty, and  even  Uvea?  I  think  It  la  fitting 
Indeed  that  we  take  time  out  here  tonight 
to  give  all  of  you  a  well  deserved  word  of 
thanks. 

Ftreflghtlng  tias  a  long  and  rtdi  tradition. 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  guarda  were 
pasted  to  watch  for  the  outbreak  of  fire,  and 
■lavea  were  Volunteered  by  their  masteza  to 
put  out  the  blase.  Emperor  Augustus  liad  ao 
organized  volunteer  ftreflghtlng  that  be  had 
a  7,000  man  fire  department  at  his  com- 
mand. The  Middle  Ages,  however,  saw  a  de- 
cline In  flreflghtlng  technlquee.  and  the 
larger  cities  of  the  period  had  to  depend  on 
a  rough  and  not  always  too-ready  volunteer 
service.  Following  the  great  London  fire  of 
1M0,  tt  became  apparent  that  a  more  otz^- 
nlaed  regular  volunteer  fire  protection  serv- 
ice was  needed. 

In  colonial  America,  the  first  specialized 
equipment  for  fighting  firee  was  the  leather 
backet.  In  the  better  organized  eocnmunl- 
tlea.  a  watchman  would  run  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  shouting.  "Throw  ont 
your  buckets  I"  which  would  then  be  col- 
lected by  the  voluntecra  rushing  to  put  out 


the  fire.  This,  of  course  gave  rise  to  the  well- 
known  'bucket  brigade,**  by  whJob  one  line 
of  persona  filled  the  bucketa  la  the  nearest 
river  or  stream  and  passed  them  up  to  the 
location  oi  the  fire,  and  the  other  line  passed 
the  empt^ea  back  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  first  vol-unteer  Ore  company  waa 
formed  In  Philadelphia  In  1730,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Fnuiklln 
In  his  Penoryloanla  Gaxtrtte.  He  called  for  a 
volimteer  Ore  organization  to  do  away  with 
"rlota  and  fool's  play"  at  Area.  Flreflghtlng 
was  an  even  more  hazardous  occupation  In 
those  days  than  It  Is  today  Because  of  the 
lock  of  good  cocnmunl cations,  the  fires  were 
UffuaUy  out  at  control  before  the  volunteers 
could  even  reach  the  scene.  Then  the  engines 
ptmiped  so  feebly  that  the  men  had  to  stand 
virtually  oq  top  of  the  flaznes  In  order  to 
extinguish  them,  and  there  was  a  constant 
and  oontluulng  threat  that  the  uncertain 
water  supply  would  run  out  at  any  minute 
But  the  heyday  of  the  volunteer  fire- 
fighter*  waa  during  the  ISth  century,  ^nd 
many  a  glorloua  atory  ot  the  heroic  deeda 
of  the  "omoke -eaters"  came  out  of  those  days. 
The  volunteer  flr«flght«rB  were  an  indlvldu- 
alUtlc.  free-thinking  lot.  and  the  rivalries 
that  developed  between  the  different  cocn- 
panJae  were  fierce.  Each  would  try  to  outdb 
the  other  In  fancy  uniforms,  "custocnlzed" 
equipment,  and  breakneck  speed.  In  many 
cases  collisions  would  occur  on  the  way  to 
a  fire,  with  ensuing  fights  between  the  rival 
oocnpanJee.  and  the  fiamM  would  have  to  go 
unchecked  ontU  they  died  ctf  their  own  ac- 
cord. But  It  waa  not  all  brawling  and  boaat- 
Ing  for  those  community  heroes,  the  vol- 
unteer firefighters.  They  made  themselves 
a  vital  and  prominent  part  ot  oocnmunlty 
life  by  taking  In  penons  who  were  homeless 
and  helpless  as  the  reault  of  a  fire,  and  by 
holding  "specials"  to  raise  money  for  the 
benefit  at  those  who  had  suffered  through 
such  a  tragedy. 

Fire  Insurance  companies  worked  right 
alongside  the  volunteer  firefighters  to  help 
the  vlctlma  and  protect  personal  property 
from  fire.  Unwittingly.  It  was  they  who 
helped  spur  on  the  rivalries  between  the  dif- 
ferent fireflghUng  groups,  by  oflerlng  pi-lzes 
to  the  one  which  arrived  at  the  scene  ot  the 
fire  first  with  water  on  the  Oameal  It  bad 
bean  q\Uckly  recognized  In  the  American  ool- 
onles  that  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  protect 
the  coRUQUnlty  aod  Its  cltlzena  from  loaa 
ot  wealth  through  fire  T^e  firet  such  venture 
Into  firs  Insurance  waa  shcrt-Uved.  but  the 
•econd.  the  Philadelphia  Oontrtbutorshlp 
For  the  Insurance  of  Houses  Frotn  Loss  By 
nr*.  la  atUl  In  boalneaa  today.  Other  oom- 
panlea  aoon  Joined   the  flekl. 

Fire  marka  were  placed  on  Insured  build- 
ings CO  alert  the  "smoke -eaten"  to  the  possi- 
bility of  rewards  for  putting  out  a  fire  in 
that  building,  and  to  let  vandals  know  that 
there  waa  no  use  In  destroying  the  property 
for  the  owner  would  be  reimbursed.  The  In- 
nirance  companies  also  organized  volunteer 
groups  to  remove  personal  property  from 
burning  buildings  to  protect  It  from  further 
damage.  In  time,  of  course,  special  salvage 
corps  were  formed  by  insurance  underwriters 
to  perform  these  functions,  many  of  which 
are  carried  out  In  smaller  areas  by  volunte^ 
fire  companies  today.  Other  contrlbuUona  of 
the  msuranoe  companies  to  the  science  <tf 
flrefightlng  wens  the  encouragement  of  the 
development  of  Improved  flreflghtlng  equip- 
ment and  the  education  of  the  public  to  the 
dangers  of  ftre  and  on  methods  of  prevention. 
Eventually  and  InevlUbly.  the  <rtd  volun- 
teer fire  companies  gave  way  to  profeaslonal 
fire  departments  In  the  large  clUee  and  towns, 
»nd  gradually  the  system  as  we  know  It  today 
developed.  But  where  the  volunteers  were  not 
Kuppliinted  by  profeesioQals,  theee  unpaid 
men  continued  to  risk  life.  Umb  and  Job  for 
the  service  of  the  community.  They  are  no 
tonger  "curious  outleu  for  pioneer  exuber- 
ance that  combined  flrefightlng  with  quarrel- 
ing among  themaelres,"  as  they  were  once 


characterized,  but  they  still  perform  the  same 
services  aa  their  red-ahlrtad  predecwsors  of 
bygone  age.  With  improved  flreflghtlng  equip- 
ment and  new  technology.  Inspired  by  the 
profeaslonal  departments  In  large  measure, 
the  volunteers  have  had  to  leara  a  lot  more 
about  the  science  of  flrefightlng  fires.  And 
thla  they  have  done,  to  auch  an  extent  that 
one  writer  would  say  "Today  many  vojunteer 
oompaniea  have  apparatus  that  would  »h*.T«t 
most  profeaalonaJ  departments  Special  paint 
Job*  and  other  f««turee  of  some  such  equip- 
ment are  Inferior  to  none  In  the  land." 

I  am  proud  of  the  elTorte  of  our  volunteer 
flreflghters  and  of  the  personal  sacrlficea  they 
make  In  order  to  carry  out  their  duties.  I 
have,  therefore.  Introduced  two  bllla  this  year 
which  I  hope  will  make  it  easier  for  organi- 
zations such  as  youn  to  aerve  the  commu- 
nity. One  provides  that  a  volunteer  flre  com- 
pany shall  not  loae  Its  tax  exempt  statua  by 
carrying  on  business  with  the  general  pub- 
lic, by  reason  of  fund  raising  acUvlUea  or 
by  reason  of  social  acUvltlea  for  the  pleasure 
and  recreation  of  Its  members  If  the  net 
earnings  of  all  such  actlvlUee  are  used  for 
flreflghtlng  purpoeea.  The  other  proposal  ex- 
tends to  volunteer  flre  companies  and  volun- 
teer ambulance  and  rescue  companies  the 
rates  of  postage  on  second-claas  and  thlixl- 
claas  bulk  mailings  applicable  to  other  non- 
profit orgarUaatlona-  This.  I  think,  is  the  least 
we  can  do  to  show  our  gratitude.  Tou  may 
be  sure  that  I  shall  conunue  to  preae  for 
acUon  on  this  legiilaUon  by  the  Oongrau. 

The  struggle  to  control  flre  continues.  And 
In  the  scnall  towns  and  rural  areaa  ot  the 
United  9tates.  volunteer  organlzatlona  are 
In  the  vanguard.  In  auch  oocnmunltlea  the 
volunteer  firefighter  la  the  a&me  respected 
citizen  he  waa  Ln  the  days  of  the  mld-i800'a 
He  la  more  law-abiding,  and  hia  competltlve- 
neaa  U  reetrlcted  to  apeclal  days,  but  thoee 
same  old  virtues  of  courage  and  unaelflab 
aervioe  to  the  community  are  Just  aa  evident 
today  aa  they  were  then.  FUeflgfaUng  la  a 
serious  buslnees. 

I  know  thaA  you  gather  here  tonight  pri- 
marily to  honor  sixteen  of  your  most  valued 
members — men  who  have  dedicated  txn- 
oounted  boius  to  their  fellow  citizens  In  aerv- 
loe  to  the  Marlon  Flre  Department. 

Our  communities  could  not  (^Mtrate  with- 
out men  such  aa  you.  who  devote  so  much 
time  and  energy  to  unaelffioh  work.  And 
such  aa  these  who  have  been  decorated  to- 
night form  the  niKleua  of  a  ecnununlty 
which  can  truthfully  aay  "thla  la  a  good 
place  to  live." 

I  know -first- hand  ot  the  exploits  of  flre- 
flghters In  Wayne  County,  Rocheelar  and 
Uonroe  County.  Kv«y  day.  at  the  riak  of 
bodily  Injury,  they  work  to  save  Uvea  and 
ptroperty.  The  work  o*  our  fire  departmente 
at  recent  major  fires  In  our  area  realSrtns  my 
confidence  in  these  great  m«n. 

And  there  have  been  those,  we  know,  who 
have  made  the  ultimate  aacrlfloe  In  the  pur- 
suit of  their  duties.  I  am  sure  th«,t  you 
shored  with  me  a  deep  sadness  over  the 
deaths  of  the  13  brave  New  York  City  flre- 
flghters who  gave  their  lives  recently  when 
a  buUdlng  collapsed  as  they  falthfuUy  did 
their  Jobs. 

Tlie  neart>y  City  at  Syracuse  maintains  a 
moaument  to  Its  nine  brave  firefighten  who 
died  In  the  infamoue  OoUlns  Block  Or*  la 
1930.  Their  memories  wUl  again  be  honored 
on  this  Memorial  Day. 

Theee  are  events  which  keep  the  commu- 
nltlea  ot  this  nation  always  mindful  ot  the 
debt  they  owe  to  their  flreflghters. 

Despite  the  great  advances  in  technologl- 
oal  know-how  and  Improved  equipment,  ire- 
mendoua  losses  as  a  rostUt  ot  fire  occur  every 
year  Ln  this  country.  Hie  per  capita  dsat3i 
rate  frocn  Area  Ln  the  United  State*  u  higher 
than  that  of  any  of  the  world'a  major  na- 
tions, and  In  1906  ti.TS  billion  In  property 
waa  lost  aa  a  result  ot  fire.  Tbe  Job  of  edu- 
cating the  public  In  fire  prevention  method* 
and  ot  obtaining  tbMr  coopeimtlon  in  tbe 


field  of  flrefightlng  must  be  puieuad  on  an 
even  larger  scale.  We  must  reduce  tjie  awful 
waato  ot  Uvea  and  property  caused  by  Orva. 
I  know  we  can  oount  on  you.  the  willing  rol- 
unteera,  to  oootanue  to  press  the  flght  on  all 
ildes  aa  yen  have  in  the  pa«t.  And  wa,  the 
citizens  ot  ths  oocnmunltlea  you  aerve,  wlU 
support  you  In  any  way  we  oui. 

"Public  Service — Courage— Duty" — a  well 
earned  tribute  to  you.  the  mambara  at  the 
Marion  Volunteer  Flre  Department. 


Jeffer*oa  Coaaty  Chamber  of  Cowaercc 
Hoaors  Wett  Vvfiaia'i  Oldect  Newt- 
paper  Wkli  111  Oatttaa£a(  Scrricc 
Award — Dittinfuished  Lady  Pre«idcBt 
of  State  Preti  A««ociatioa  Maket  Pret- 
eatatioa — Wayae  Hopkas  Giret  Coreat 
Addrett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  wBar  Rafixmu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurxtati.  Mat  24,  1»«7 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  eco- 
nomic progieas  and  the  reooenlttoo  of 
a  newspaper  providing  coauniinlty  serv- 
ice were  hUWlghted  In  Harper's  Ferry. 
W.  Va.,  u  the  JeOeraon  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  held  lt<  eighth  annual 
banquet. 

Especially  honored  at  the  May  24  event 
waa  West  Vlrglnlaa  oldest  newspaper, 
the  Spirit  ot  Jefferson-Parmera  Advo- 
cate, published  at  Charles  Town.  TTils 
distinguished  newspaper  which,  within  a 
few  weeks,  will  be  observing  Its  124th 
anniversary,  was  awarded  the  chamber 
of  commerce  annual  award  for  outstand- 
ing senlce  as  a  community  industry  and 
as  a  leading  promoter  o(  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Mrs.  Jane  Price  Sharp,  ot  Marllnton. 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Press  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  a  pioneer 
publishing  family  of  our  State,  presented 
the  special  award  to  Max  Brown,  editor 
and  genera]  manager  of  the  JelTerson 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Spirit  cxf 
Jefrerson-F-armers  Advocate.  He  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  owners,  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Ralph  Dorsey.  and  the  staff  and  shop 
personnel  o!  that  newspaper  and  Its  com- 
mercial printing  establishment. 

Mrs.  Price,  the  talented  daughter  of  a 
former  famed  owner-editor  of  the  Poco- 
hontas  Times,  and  the  present  owner- 
editor  of  that  newspaijer,  told  the  more 
than  300  citizens  who  attended  the  ban- 
quet that  the  Spirit  of  JeHereon-Parm- 
ers  Advocate  is  recognized  by  the  news- 
paper fraternity  as  a  publication  which 
is  informative  to  Its  readers  and  couples 
Integrity  of  reporting  with  coverage  of 
events  In  an  Interesting  style. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  which  I  am  grate- 
ful, as  a  former  newspaper  editor  and  as 
a  friend  of  Max  Brown  and  Jane  Price 
Sharp,  and  as  a  West  Virginia  Senator, 
to  have  been  present  for  the  event  at  tbe 
Hilltop  House  overlooking  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  picturesque  panoramic  views 
as  the  Shenandoah  and  Potcmae  Riven 
Junction  at  Harper's  Feaiy.  surrounded 
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tf  nukJefUe  immnt»)n».  and  dtuated  In 
tbe  asms  eoomiiuiltr  vltta  tbe  famed 
Harper'!  FCtry  BIctorlcal  NaCtoiuU  Park. 

It  wu  alao  ftXitxtDg  to  me.  as  It  waa 
to  hia  Jeffenon  County  friends  and 
neighbors,  to  greet  the  veteran  news- 
paperman, C.  S.  Musser — perhaps  the 
State's  oldest  newspaper  owner-editor — 
vho  came  from  Sbepherdstown  to  share 
In  the  recognition  of  Max  Brown  and  the 
Spirit  of  Jefferson-Advocate  family, 
Mr.  MuEser,  who  publishes  the  Inde- 
pendent, was  a  deserving  recipient  of 
another  of  the  JeOervon  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  awards  presented  by 
that  organization's  vice  president.  C. 
Manning  Smith,  who  Is  postmaster  of 
Charles  Town. 

P.  8.  Woodford,  president  of  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
pnsideti.  The  address  of  the  evening  was 
a  humorous,  informative,  and  cogent  one 
by  Wayne  Hopkins,  manager,  local 
chamber  of  commerce  department  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  XTnlted  States. 

Ofllcers  and  directors  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
lWn-«8  year  were  presented — the  new 
president,  Marvin  A.  Brooks:  the  new 
first  vice  president,  C.  Manning  Smith; 
the  new  second  vice  president,  Norman 
W.  KUner:  the  reelected  treasurer,  Her- 
man W.  Willis:  and  the  renamed  man- 
ager. 8.  Brooke  Blackford,  all  of  whom 
are  directors,  along  with:  Joseph  P. 
Christian,  James  M.  Davis,  C.  C.  Ham- 
mann.  Jack  R.  Huyett,  D.  D.  iriih«m 
Dr.  D.  C.  Master.  A,  8.  Nerhood.  T.  W. 
Steptoe,  and  Thruman  A.  Whitacre. 

Mr.  President.  Editor  Max  Brown, 
speaking  for  the  owners  and  personnri 
of  the  Spirit  of  Jellerson-Parmers  Advo- 
cate In  accepting  the  outstanding  service 
award,  noted  that  in  Ita  long  history, 
the  newspaper  received  many  honors — 
local.  State  and  National — for  i>rofes- 
slonal  competence  and  achievements  in 
Its  Held,  but  none  more  cherished  than 
the  award  for  community  service  by  the 
community  itself. 

It  was  six  score  and  three  years  ago, 
on  July  17,  1844.  that  the  first  edition 
of  the  Spirit  of  Jefferson  newspeper  was 
turned  off  of  a  hand-fed  press.  And 
today,  setae  123  years  later.  It  Is  the  sole 
survivor  of  aQ  the  newspapers  that  were 
then  being  inibllsbed  In  the  western 
counties  a(  what  was  then  western 
Virginia. 

Since  that  day  almost  134  years  ago, 
the  Spirit  of  Jefferson  has  been  witness 
to  and  has  reported  on  many  liuiova- 
tlons  and  also  on  the  changes  and  growth 
of  its  ownership  and  makeup.  In  Its 
growth.  It  Is  a  product  of  two  newspapers, 
the  name  of  lie  Farmers  Advocate  hav- 
ing been  added  In  1948  to  make  up  what 
Is  now  the  newspaper's  present  mast- 
bead,  the  BfOxtt  of  Jefferson-Farmers 
Advocate. 

The  Spirit  of  Jefferson  was  established 
on  July  IT,  1S44.  by  James  W.  Seller  and 
weekly  editions  came  from  Ita  press  until 
a  period  during  the  ClvU  War.  For  « 
months  during  that  war-torn  period, 
publication  had  to  be  suspended  as  a 
result  ot  damage  to  the  newspaper's 
machinery  and  plant  when  wrecked  by 
Union  troops.  That  waa  the  only  period 
In  the  long  and  eventful  history  of  tbe 


SpMt  ot  Jeffenon  when  the  newspaper 
missed  publication. 

During  lU  long  UXe,  the  Spirit  of  Jef- 
ferson has  had  only  five  owners — ^Mr. 
Beller.  John  Dalgam,  Oeorge  Haines. 
John  S.  Alfrlend,  and  now  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Dorsey. 

Tbe  Farmers  Advocate  was  founded 
In  Charles  Town  In  February  1885,  by 
D.  8.  Elchelberger  and  Everett  W.  Bed- 
inger  and  it  was  known  as  the  West 
Virginia  Democrat.  Two  years  later  the 
newspaper  passed  Into  the  hands  of 
James  M.  Mason,  Sr.,  and  In  18d0,  it  was 
purchased  by  R.  W.  Morrow  and  the 
name  wa.s  changed  to  tbe  Farmers  Ad- 
vocate. This  newspaper,  like  the  Spirit  of 
Jefferson,  did  not  change  hands  often. 
It  has  had  only  six  owners  In  its  long 
life — others.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  having  been:  J.  F.  Engle, 
Robert  C.  Rlseler,  and  John  S.  Alfrlend. 

At  the  present  time,  after  some  8.375 
editions,  the  spirit  of  Jefferson-Advocate 
holds  many  distinctions  besides  being 
the  State's  oldest  newspaper.  It  has  In- 
creased In  size.  In  diculatlon.  and  In 
composition  untH  It  Is  among  the  top 
examples  of  all  of  West  Virginia's  Si 
weekly  newspapers  in  makeup  and  com- 
position. And  it  ranks  as  the  second 
largest  weekly  newspaper  in  the  State 
In  circulation.  Its  subscription  files  con- 
tain the  names  of  subscribers  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  In  a  number  of 
foregn  countries.  So,  truly  the  Spirit  of 
Jefferson-Advocate  goes  wherever  Jef- 
ferson Countiana  or  former  Jeffenon 
Countlans  go.  The  nearly  S.OOO  papers 
that  roll  off  Its  presses  each  week  are 
read  by  an  estimated  3S.0OO  persons. 

Max  Brown,  In  accepting  the  award, 
concluded  his  acceptance  with  these  re- 
marks: 

And  to.  wltb  a  humble,  but  frat«ra]  nod 
to  the  past  and  tlMM  who  founded  and 
foetered  both  the  Spirit  of  JeSereon  end 
FaziDen  Advocate  Into  the  preaenC  age.  our 
thoughu  now  turn  to  the  134th  year.  And 
let  me  SMure  you.  the  management  and 
■taS  vlll  t>egln  tt  In  the  same  manner  we 
have  each  week,  month  and  year  In  the 
peet — by  rwUng  one  thing  at  a  time,  one 
week  at  a  time.  Our  short  nuige  goal  la  next 
week's  edition.  Our  long  range  purpoae  la 
eervloe  to  the  people,  buaineae  and  Industrial 
coonplex  of  Chaflea  Town.  Jeflinon  County 
and  neighboring  ooBomunltlaa. 


National  Goard  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Hzw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  19€7 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  this  Nation  has 
over  a  quarter  of  a  znllUon  men  In  South- 
east Asia,  the  quality  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  at  home  becomes  Increasingly  im- 
portant On  May  33  the  New  York  Times 
had  an  outstanding  editorial  on  this 
problem,  with  comments  on  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara's  plan  to  merge  the 
Army  Reserve  units  with  the  National 
Quard.  I  suegest  all  interested  Members 
read  this  excellent  editorial,  which  fol- 
knra: 


BACKW4SO  Brtr  Wrm  tkx  Ooass 

Tbe  wvAkest  patai  of  U10  NaUoDai  Guard 
■yitem  alwara  haa  b«en  ttie  inqn^n^r^  aC  aCata 
I>olltlca  upon  the  appolntmcDt  of  offlcan. 

Tba  teapot  tempeet  In  Peonsylyanla  nrlrl- 
tng  around  tbe  28th  National  Quard  Dlvl- 
ilon,  one  of  the  units  Izj  the  newly  formed 
Selected  Reserve  Force,  eealn  emphasizes 
tble  weakness  of  the  Ouard  syBtem.  Th« 
oodunandlng  (general  of  tbe  division,  gen- 
erally rated  as  one  of  tbs  ouCetanding  pro- 
feesionals  In  tbe  Quard.  has  been  >tunmarlly 
relieved  as  a  result  of  Republican  political 
dUTerencea  in  Pennsylvania. 

This  dlstaateful  episode  oomes  ]uit  at  a 
Ume  when  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  Is 
pushing  a  plan  to  merge  the  rest  of  the 
combat  units  In  the  Army  Reeerre  Into  the 
Guard.  A  previous  reorganisation  of  the  force 
structxu^  and  unite  of  the  ground  reeerres, 
which  establUhed  tbe  Selected  Reserve  Force, 
had  already  eliminated  most  of  the  major 
combat  imlts  In  the  Army  Reserve.  It  had 
eetabUsbed  three  different  categories  ot  Na- 
tional Quard  unlta. 

Now  Ux-  McNamara  wants  to  push  the  plan 
further,  and  put  all  ground  combat  units 
under  the  Quard.  In  effect,  except  for  a  mass 
of  reservists  luiattached  to  unlta.  and  eome 
support  unlta,  tbe  plan  would  eliminate  the 
Army  Reeerre,  and  create  basically  only  one 
ground  force — the  National  Ouard. 

But  this,  as  so  many  members  of  Ckingresi 
have  observed,  would  be  turning  the  clock 
back.  Tbe  Army  Recerve,  which  Is  totally 
controUed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  was 
really  estabUahed  and  organised  to  oompen- 
■ate  for  the  weakness  of  the  dual -controlled 
Stale-Federal  National  Quard-  Army  Reeerve 
units.  It  Is  true,  have  QOt  been  efficient,  with 
some  few  exceptions;  nor  have  they  been 
well  trained,  well  equipped,  or  partUnilarly 
weU  led. 

But  this  Is  no  one's  fault  but  the  Penta- 
gon's. Tbe  Army  Reeerve  can  be  Just  as  food 
as  ft£r,  UcHamara  and  the  Regular  Army  want 
to  make  It,  whereas  their  ooncrol  over  the 
Quard  Is  con&ldeT&bly  more  limited.  Tbe 
present  Army  Reaerve-NaUonal  Quard  tys- 
tem.  moreover,  provides  a  d«  facto.  If  not  de 
fvre.  safeguard  against  too  much  centrallaa- 
tlon  of  military  power;  one  component  can, 
and  has,  acted  as  a  kind  of  checkreln,  or 
balance  wheel,  against  tbe  other. 

This  mergu-  propoaal  at  tbli  tSme  1*  a  step 
backward — not  forward. 


'ynn't  ReaDy  RauiBr  Virt  War?**— Aa 
Article  hj  DaTirf  Lawreace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BTRD,  JR. 

or  vnoima 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UMmED  STATES 

Thursdat.  May  iS.  J»S7 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
there  wa«  published  In  the  Washington 
Star  ot  Tuesday.  May  23.  1967,  a  column 
by  Darld  Lawrence  entitled  "Who's 
ReaUy  Running  Viet  War?" 

Mr.  Lawrence,  In  my  Judgment,  Is  one 
of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  many  columnists  who 
comment  dally  on  national  and  Intema- 
tkuial  affairs. 

I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Lawrence  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  obiectJon.  the  article 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rscou. 
u  foDows: 
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Who's  Bxallt  Rtnnmio  Ym  Was? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Who  Is  really  running  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam for  our  govemmentT  Preeumably.  as  the 
Constitution  saya.  there  Is  only  one  oam> 
mander-ln-chlef — tbe  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  evidence  Is  accumulating 
that  virtually  supreme  power  over  the  maa^ 
a^ment  of  the  armed  services  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  secretary  of  defense.  Thla  con- 
tradicts both  the  apmt  and  tbe  letter  of  the 

CotUitltUtlOD. 

Tbe  National  Security  Act  of  1M7  permits 
the  delegation  of  administrative  duties  to 
tbe  secretary  of  defense,  but  there  Is  no- 
wbere  in  the  statute  any  transfer  of  au- 
thority or  control  over  the  mating  ot  de- 
cisions in  war  operations. 

The  queeUon  waa  studied  and  reported  on 
by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  Preal- 
dent  Eimmhnwer  in  19S3.  as  the  Korean  War 
was  oomllkg  to  an  end.  But  the  document 
submitted  to  the  House  Anned  Services  Com- 
mittee Is  mostly  concerned  with  the  func- 
tioning of  tbe  I>epartment  of  Defense  in 
peacetime.  It  says  In  part: 

"It  (the  committee)  does  not  believe  that 
tt  Is  possible — for  administrative  purpoeea — 
to  make  a  sufficiently  clear  distinction  be- 
tween military  affalxa.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand  clvlUan  affaire — such  aa 
political,  economic  and  Industrial  affatm — 
to  serve  as  a  pracUcable  baele  for  dividing 
respcmslbUlty  between  mlUUry  and  civilian 
officen.  or  for  aetabUahing  two  parallel  lines 
q£  command." 

Tbe  formula  f<d]owed  ev«r  since  has  bee& 
one  that  makes  the  aecretary  of  defeoae 
virtually  the  oommander-ln-chlcf.  He  makes 
the  declalan  as  to  the  size  of  tbe  foit;«e  to 
be  recruited  and  sent  on  foreign  missions. 
He  may  "assign  or  reaaslgn  the  develop- 
ment and  operational  use  of  new  weapons 
or  weapons  symtems  to  one  or  more  of  the 
military  departments  or  one  or  more  of  the 
armed  forces."  The  aecretary.  to  be  sure.  Li 
obliged  to  report  to  Congress  the  details  of 
any  action  he  propoaes  to  take. 

Nowhnv  Ln  the  law,  however,  are  the  mili- 
tary offlcera  of  tbe  government — including 
the  VS.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — given  au- 
thority to  put  into  effect  their  own  con- 
clusions or  expert  opinions  on  how  military 
operations  shall  be  conducted. 

Oongrees  can  by  resolution  check  at  any 
time  the  action  at  the  secretary  of  defenae. 
but  it  has  to  be  fully  informed.  Few  of  the 
higher  military  officers  would  wish  to  go 
before  a  congressional  committee  unleas  In- 
vited. The  chancea  are  that  If  they  sought 
aD  Invitation,  this  would  be  considered  In 
the  realm  of  Insubordination. 

The  UzUted  States  la  engaged  today  tn  a 
large  war  Involving  nearly  a  half  miUlon 
members  of  tbe  armed  services,  and  the  cost 
b  running  Into  many  billions  of  dollars  a 
year.  But  the  duties  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  are  being  performed.  In  effect,  by  the 
■ecreiary  of  defense.  He  makes  recoounenda- 
tlons  and  Interprets  the  proposals  of  the 
military  men.  While  President  Johnson  has 
occasional  conferences  with  the  military 
ehiefs.  they  do  not  as  a  rule  hare  separate 
eonsultatlona  with  him  alone. 

Never  before  has  auch  a  aystem  been  op- 
erated during  a  major  war  in  which  tbe 
United  Statea  has  participated.  In  both 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  the  hlghsct 
military  oJBcerfl  were  In  constant  contact 
with  the  President.  In  World  War  I.  the 
commander  of  America's  overseas  army,  Qen- 
eral  John  J.  Pershing,  reported  directly  to 
the  chief  of  ataff  of  the  VS.  Army  In  Waab- 
Ington,  who  In  turn  consulted  almoct  dally 
with  the  Preeldent.  In  World  War  n.  the 
members  of  tbe  U,S-  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  met 
with  the  President  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
Ihere  were  instances  when  even  the  civilian 
■ecretaries  at  the  head  of  the  armed  aervlcea 
were  purposely  not  Informed  of  certain  plane 
(or  attacking  tlie  cnemj. 


Today  military  etrategy  is  far  1 
3vlllans  have  their  say  and  can 


frona  aaarwi. 
Civilians  have  their  say  knd  can  overrule  or 
nullify  mlUtary  decisions  If  they  tlilnk  oon- 
aldarattona  of  aa  International  political  na- 
ture should  take  {vecedence. 

Tbe  whole  subject  needs  egposltJiOin  In  a 
comprehensive  manner  by  a  comjoiittee  ot 
Oongreaa.  Certainly  If  the  current  system  la 
maintained  and  another  world  war  bfraka 
out.  It  la  doubtful  whether  tbe  eet-up  can 
be  changed  overnight  so  as  to  attain  maxi- 
mum elScleDcy  In  the  use  of  military  power. 


EleaeataiT  and  SecoBdayy  Edncatioa 
•f  1967 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 


IN  THE  HOD8B  OP  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1997 
The  House  In  Committee  of  tbs  Whole 
House  on  ttie  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  tbe  blU  (HJl.  TS19)  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion by  extending  authority  for  allocation 
of  funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  iTirri^n 
children  and  children  In  overaeaa  depend- 
enta  achools  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
by  extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  program,  by  providing  aaalst- 
ance  for  comprehenflve  educational  plan- 
ning, and  by  Improving  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped;  to  Improve  au- 
thority for  assistance  to  schools  tn  federally 
Impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  In  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  have  a 
question,  however,  about  the  distribu- 
tion formula,  which  does  disturb  me. 

Under  the  Qule  formula.  Alaska  wUl 
be  In  the  unique  position  of  being  at  a 
subetantlal  disadvantage  In  the  future 
because  of  Its  high  per  capita  Income. 
While  Income  Is  hlg^.  costs  are  much 
higher  than  in  any  other  of  the  States. 

I  wonder  if  an?  recognition  could  be 
given  to  Alaska's  peculiar-  Inoome-cost 
situation  In  the  future  distribution  of 
these  funds?  I  am  faced  now  with  the 
dilemma  either  of  voting  against  a  prin- 
ciple I  support  or  of  cutUng  seriously 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  my  State. 

Would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  respond? 

Mr.  QX7IE.  I  would  say  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  putting  the  formula  into 
effect,  and  some  States  will  receive  more 
and  some  will  receive  less. 

Alaska  has  a  peculiar  problem,  which 
no  other  State  does  have. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man Is  that  the  Quie  amendment  would 
zx)t  go  Into  effect  until  1969,  and  there 
would  be  ample  opportunity  before  that 
Ume  for  something  special  to  be  worked 
out  for  Alaska  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Is  It  true  that  the 
Federal  Qovemment  could  withhold  Its 
fund.s  from  States  that  did  not  distrib- 
ute those  funds  proportionately  between 
public  and  private  schools? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Tbm  gentleman  Is  correct. 
What  my  amendment  would  require.  le- 


aHy.  Is  for  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation to  consult  with  school  officials 
In  both  private  and  public  schools  in  or- 
der to  determine  Uiat  the  money  would 
be  shared  between  the  public  school  ^lU- 
dren  and  private  school  children  and 
teachers  on  an  equitable  basis. 

TTie  gentleman  Is  absolutely  correct. 

(Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  exteiul  his  re- 
marks.) 


North  A»ericaa  UAW  Lm»]  Pledves  FaU 
Cooperatioa  oa  Apollo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALxroaxza 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPR£SS3rrATtVES 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1997 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  Is  a  tendeiKy  to  ocxulann 
too  quickly  one  group  or  another  in  the 
wake  of  the  tragic  flre  that  took  the  Uvea 
of  three  astronauts  and  set  beck  our 
Apollo  program  substantially. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  and  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  hearings  held  thus  far.  I 
certainly  reject  the  idea  that  blame  can 
be  laid  so  easily  on  the  foundation  that 
has  been  laid  to  date. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  president. 
Mr.  Henry  L.  I^cayo,  and  the  members 
of  Local  887,  United  Auto  Workers,  rep- 
resenting 34,000  aerospace  workers  at 
North  American  Aviation.  Inc.,  on  the 
"Statement  of  Intent"  which  they  ap- 
proved recently. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement,  which 
pledges  the  cooperation  of  these  workers 
with  North  American  Aviation  In  any  way 
possible  to  help  insure  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  Apollo  space  project.  Tbe  full 
text  follows: 

Statkscemt  or  iwrawr — Aroixo  Paoraor 
(Presented    by    Henry    L.    Lacayo.    president. 

local  887.  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 

Local    887.    UAW-APTj-CIO   Joint    OouncU, 

repreaenUng  34,000  North  American  Avla- 

Uon  Workers.  Uay  7.  1007) 

When  America's  flghtlng  forces  during 
'  World  War  n  needed  a  highly  maneuverable. 
high  ipeed.  dependable  fighter  plane.  North 
American  Aviation  and  Its  workers  responded 
with  the  venerable  P-61  Mustang,  one  of  the 
greatest  plane*  of  its  type  in  tbe  entire  his- 
tory of  manned  flight. 

And  when  the  need  during  that  aame  war 
became  apparent  for  a  medium  steed  bomber 
with  long  range  capabiUtlea.  North  American 
and  Its  workers  answered  tbe  call  with  the 
majestic  B-2S,  which,  even  today,  is  being 
used  by  American  fligbtlng  forces  In  Vietnam. 

America's  superiority  In  the  air  during  the 
Korean  War  was  a  reality  because  of  the  ca- 
pabllltlea  of  the  P-M  Sabre  Jet  and  tbe  P- 
100  Super  Sabre:  both  manufactured  by 
North  American  worker*. 

Research  and  development  projects  such  as 
tbe  X-I&  and  XB-70  liave  caused  the  cor- 
poration and  lu  workers  to  pave  the  road  to 
tbe  moon,  and  to  oommercial  superBonlc 
Olght. 

America's  ballistic  mlssilee  are  operable  to- 
day because  of  the  rellabUlty  of  the  Intricate 
and  exoUc  electronic  m.lndj  that  are  manu- 
factured by  North  American  workers. 

We  know  these  are  dUAcult  times  for  North 
American  with  their  managerial  and  engi- 
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neerlng  problem*,  and  It  la  becaua«  of  thla 
we  offer  our  cooperation  to  *ny  way  poaslbU 
to  help  ensure  tht  ultixoatc  auoceBa  ot  tlie 
Apollo  8p«ce  Project.  North  Anierlc*n  work- 
era  have  performed  In  thla  aplrlt  both  in 
tunc  of  wv  and  In  time  of  peace;  and  they 
have  done  a  superior  Job  in  time  ot  war  and 
in  time  of  p«ac«. 

When  AmflTlcane  aet  foot  on  another  planet 
for  the  first  time  to  the  hUtory  of  all  man- 
kind,  it  wUJ  be  the  technological  advancca 
developed  by  North  American  and  Its  workera 
that  wUl  make  auch  a  z«mark&ble  undartAk- 
tog  poaalble. 

Editorial  cartoona  deplcctog  North  Amer- 
ican worker*  aa  goona  with  bloody  wrencho* 
offer  nothing  constructive  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  recent  tragic  dUBcultlea  eneountered 
with  the  ApoUo  Project,  and  commit  an  un- 
deaerred  public  Image  of  thousands  of  work- 
tog  Amertc&ns  whoee  loyaltle*  and  ahUlttea 
are  beyond  queatlon.  North  Amerlcaji  work- 
ers, represented  by  Local  887  UAW  for  more 
than  ft  quarter  century,  have  done  more 
thxua  their  sh&re  to  help  keep  America  strong. 
Thit  we  do  not  represent  some  North 
Amerlcam  workers  cannot  deter  us  from  the 
commitment  that  we  must  make  to  the 
American  people:  to  members  of  Local  887 
UAW:  and  to  North  American  Aviation  : 

Together,  we  are  certain  that  any  problems 
that  may  exist  precluding  the  luccessful  cul- 
mtoauon  of  the  ApoUo  Project  can  be  worked 
out  between  North  American  Aviation  and 
Local  887  UAW.  even  though  these  problems 
may  not  be  a  direct  Influence  from  within 
our  collective  bargaining  unit.  We  commit 
ourselves  to  the  successful  completion  of  the 
most  important  space  project  to  America, 
and  we  do  this  without  hesitation.  The 
Union  specifically  extends  Its  hand  of  co- 
operation to  the  new  maDagement  of  the 
Space  Division  and  expresses  Its  willingness 
to  form  a  Joint  Management- Union  Com- 
mittee to  help  to  solution  of  common  prob- 
lems In  an  honorable  and  constructive 
fashion. 

Together  we  can  coalesce  the  corporation's 
great  tedmologlcal  achievements  and  engi- 
neering abilities  with  the  manufacturing 
know-how  and  skills  of  several  thousand 
members  of  Local  887  UAW;  the  same  com- 
bination that  made  the  Mustang,  the  B~2S. 
F-«I.  P-100.  the  X-IB.  the  XB-70.  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  important  governmental  proj- 
ects the  great  successes  that  they  have  been. 
And  Apollo  wUI  succeed. 


surely  aggrevate  a  situation  that  \s  al- 
ready Inflamed. 

President  Johnson  Is  performing  a 
great  service  to  the  world  community  by 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in 
mis  crisis.  We  hope,  of  course,  only  dip- 
lomatic action  may  be  necessary  but  we 
are  pr^»red  for  whatever  action  may 
be  needed  to  live  up  to  our  commitments 
to  Israel. 


Aduaittratioa  on  Middle  East 


verted  the  teachers'  lounge  Into  a  classroom. 
The  school  Is  now  housed  to  an  alr-ooodi- 
tioned  building,  and  another  modem  elemen- 
tary school  Is  scheduled  for  coostructlon. 

The  children  had  fust  learned  the  vtord 
"said."  Looking  at  the  color  charts.  Teacher 
asked.  "Which  one  of  the  color  worda  rhymet 
with  s-a-i'd?"  All  tt  vaira  o/  eyes  quietly 
scanned  all  the  colors  and  atopped  at  the 
red  apple.  Silence.  Finally.  Guadalupe  timidly 
taid.  "RojoT" 

The  school  population  Is  made  up  ot  5B 
percent  English -speaking  pupUs.  40  percent 
Spanish-speaking,    and    1    percent    Seminole 


Tdc  UBpOTeruhea  Cnud:  We  Upea  Uoort      ^nd  other  Indians.  It  divides  about  half  and 


for  Mifraat  CkUdrea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


or  wixmiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  19S7 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  necessity  of  providing  education  for     certificates  had  heen  packed  with  some  other 
migrant  children  has  been  a  topic  of  dls-     things  and  tied  doum  to  the  bumper  of  the 


half  between  migrants  and  residents  at  the 
peak  of  the  harvest  sesson.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  migrants  are  Spanlsh-speek- 
tog.  the  rest.  EngUsb-speaktog. 

In  this  welter  of  race,  language,  and  resi- 
dency differences,  we  have  12-  and  IS-year- 
olds  who  have  never  been  to  school  before, 
children  who  speak  no  English,  children  ec- 
rolllng  to  January  who  were  last  In  scbool 
In  May.  Our  goeJ  is  to  try  to  understand 
and  meet  the  needs  of  each  of  these  chil- 
dren, migrant  as  well  as  resident. 

The  mother  said  that  the  children's  Wrth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  mcmTLVANU 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1967 
Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnaon's  statement  on  the  present  Mid- 
dle East  crisis  is  a  firm  and  positive  stand 
that  should  make  clear  to  all  the  world 
this  Nation's  unequivocal  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  justice,  law.  and  order  every- 
where. 
I  applaud  vigorously  the  President's 


cusslon  for  some  time  now  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  we  have  seen  a  struggle 
by  local  agencies  in  trying  to  provide 
for  this  much-needed  help. 

I  am  pleased  Indeed  to  include  at  this 
time  a  story  written  by  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  many  schools  In  my  district 
that  are  faced  with  this  problem.  And 
I  am  doubly  pleased  because  Mr.  WllUam 
E-  Newsorae  has  taken  steps  to  help  meet 
this  problem  in  ImmcAalee,  Fla. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
read  and  take  note  of  the  situation  that 
faces  Mr.  Newsome  and  how  he  has 
worked  to  make  the  migrant  children 
and  their  families  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Highlands  Elementary  School 
in  Immokalee  has  faced  the  task  and 
with  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Newsome  has 
gone  far  to  solve  it. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

Ths   Impovxsxshkd   Child:    Wx  Opcn    Doons 

roa  MicsAKT  CxnjMKS 
(By  Wimam  B.  Newsome.   principal.   High- 
lands Eleonentary  School,  Immokalee,  Pla.) 

One  night  in  late  October.  I  look  around 
the  supper  table  to  see  Peto,  "lan't  he  old 
enough  to  be  in  achoolT"  t  as*  my  wife.  She 
say.  "I  gueaa  ao.  He  Is  six— I  think."  I  look 
at  hia  birth  certificate,  and  he  i*  tix.  When 
you  have  thirteen  ^li^ot.'if  is  hard  to  keep  up 
with  the  agea. 

Teaching  the  chUdren  of  migrant  workers 
la  difficult  under  the  best  of  conditions  be- 
cause of  their  spotty  attendance  and  the  lack 
of  conttoulty  that  comes  from  attending 
many  different  schools.  But  the  task  becomes 
almost  hopeless  when  they  have  to  attend 
school  in  a  hostile  atmosphere.  To  do  a  better 
job  of  teaching  them,  we  have  established,  at 
Highlands  Elementary  School  In  Immokalee. 
Florida,  a  policy  of  welcoming  them  and 
treating  their  education  as  our  responsibility. 

Por  the  post  12  years  we  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous annual  influx  of  migrant  chUdren, 
and  the  biggest  challenge  they  present  la  far 
different  from  that  faced  by  an  urban  prin- 
cipal, even  in  the  worst  slum  scbool:  Between 
the  first  day   of  school   and   the  middle  of 


bold  and  forthright  statement  concern- 
ing the  grave  new  tensions  that  have  been     February  every  year  our  emollment  almost 
^VOk«l  in  that  area  of  the  world.  The      ''""^^'-    ""   ''"•  November  Mondav.  Ta  chll- 

rlght  of  a  nation's  access  to  international 
seas  Is  Indisputable  under  International 
law,  and  depriving  a  nation  of  that  free 
right  of  access  is  clearly  against  both  na- 
tional and  International  interests.  The 
recent  actions  that  threaten  to  cut  off 
Israel's  passage  to  the  OuU  of  Aqaba  will 


doubles.  On  one  November  Monday,  72  thil 
dren  enrolled,  and  by  10  days  Ister  that  num- 
ber had  reached  iSS^nough  to  Oil  six  extra 
classrooms  (which  we  didn't  have) . 

To  handle  thla  tremendous  growth  In  pupU 
population,  we  have  held  classes  In  a  scout 
building  Ave  blocks  from  school,  to  a  Metho- 
dist church,  and  to  a  house  across  the  street 
from  tat*  •ctaooL  At  ooe  time,  we  also  con- 


cor  On  the  road  from  LaBelle  to  immokalef. 
the  car  had  overheated,  caught  fire,  and 
burned.  So  now  the  children  have  rut  birth 
certificates. 

Migrants  frequently  teU  us  btxarre  Ules 
about  what  happened  to  their  important 
documents,  and  we  tend  to  believe  them.  We 
place  newly  enrolled  chUdren  In  the  grade 
Indicated  on  the  report  they  bring  with  them 
or  to  whatever  grade  they  declare  them- 
selves to  be — giving  consideration  to  slse  and 
social  development  In  either  case.  Most  of 
the  time  the  placement  U  acciirate.  If  the 
original  placement  proves  to  be  too  high  or 
too  low.  we  move  them  accordingly. 

Recently,  mothers  and  children  of  migrant 
families  have  started  arriving  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  In  September  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  welcoming  environment  we 
try  to  provide  Sometimes  one  mother  will 
show  up  with  children  from  several  famllie*. 
And  often  they  stay  In  the  spring  when  the 
men  go  "up  the  Une"  to  follow  the  harvest. 
The  annual  Influx  of  migrants  began  13 
years  ago  when  new  land  around  Immokalee 
was  Irrigated  and  placed  under  cultlvaUon 
At  first,  the  usual  tensions  and  confilcts 
arose  among  the  several  races  and  ethnic 
groups  In  the  area,  and  the  migrants  were 
welcomed  by  the  residents  of  Imnuskalee 
with  about  Bs  little  enthusiasm  as  mlgmnts 
are  welcomed  anywhere. 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  youngsters  got 
to  know  each  other  and  the  same  migrant 
children  began  returning  each  year,  they 
were  greeted  aa  old  mends,  and  the  feeling 
of  hostility,  even  to  the  newcomers,  disap- 
peared. 

The  school's  rule  of  abiding  by  one  set  of 
policies  for  all.  fairly  and  tmparttaUy  ad- 
ministered by  the  teachers,  greatly  helps  to 
reduce  any  feeUng  of  reseotfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  migrant  youngsters  as  well  sa  the 
local  chUdren.  When  a  teacher  finds  It  nec- 
essary to  discipline  a  child,  she  no  longer 
hears  the  qutfy,  "Is  that  because  I'm  Span- 
ish?" The  teacher's  attitude  of  respect  and 
acceptance  for  all  is  quickly  adopted  by  the 
students. 

When  the  teacher  meets  a  parent  down- 
town, she  stops  for  a  brief  chat.  This  makes 
the  migrant  parent  feel  that  the  teacher  li 
s  friend  sod  Is  Interested  to  her  child. 

The  townspeople  have  always  realized  thnt 
the  economy  of  the  area  depends  to  a  very 
large  degree  on  the  availability  of  migrant 
labor,  and,  therefore,  their  mere  physical 
presence  was  not  resented. 

As  the  townspeople  get  to  know  the  mi- 
grants and  to  reallxe  that  they  are  trying  to 
make  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  a  better 
future  for  their  children,  their  atutuds 
changes  from  mcrt  toleranos  to  aoeeptanoe. 
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Migrant  parents  are  always  welcccned  to 
pTA  meetings,  although  the  number  to  s*- 
t^Ddance  has  been  small-  Recently  the  prin- 
cipal and  a  few  teachers  have  met  with 
groups  of  IS  to  X>  Spanish  parenu  at  night 
to  dUcuas  the  work  of  the  school.  These 
parents  said  they  had  not  come  to  PTA  meet- 
ings, becauae  they  thought  the  only  purpoee 
of  the  meettogB  was  "to  fuss  about  the  chU- 
dren." 

Migrant  mothers  as  well  as  local  ones  have 
served  as  room  mothers,  and  the  local 
mothers  always  make  siur  that  each  class. 
no  matter  how  recently  formed,  has  a  party 
at  Christmas.  Frequently  these  mothers  pur- 
chase a  present  for  every  child  In  the 
room  to  addition  to  provldtog  refreshments 
for  the  party. 

We  routinely  make  class  assignments  on  a 
flnt  come-first  served  basis,  which  means 
that  the  migrant  children  who  return  for 
the  first  day  of  school  are  tot^rated  with 
permanent  residents  to  all  classrooms.  The 
ChUdren  have  formed  some  lasting  friend- 
ships, and  they  visit  and  play  together  In 
each  others'  homes. 

We  think  our  eSorts  have  had  the  effect  of 
Inspiring  the  mlgrsknta  to  work  harder  at 
bulldtog  a  better  and  more  normal  family 
life  and.  at  the  same  time,  have  shown  the 
townspeople  that  the  migrants  deserve  a 
full  measure  of  human  compassion  and  re- 
spect. We  passed  an  Important  milestone 
when  town  parents  t>egan  inviung  Into  their 
homes  migrant  chUdren  who  had  become 
mends  of  their  youngsters.  This  Is  virtually 
unheard  of  to  most  areas  where  migrants 
work. 

We  have  no  formal  progranu  for  inspiring 
rapport  between  the  migrants  and  the  towns- 
people. We  believe  that  the  only  way  to  ac- 
complish the  difficult  task  of  bringing  wary 
people  together  Is  to  approach  them  per- 
sonally, to  brtog  them  together  In  school 
activities,  and  to  appeal  to  their  sense  of 
brotherhood  and  human  worth. 


JacqBe  J.  Aji  U  War  Victiv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  acAXTUkiTD 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Navy  Hospital  Corpsman  2c.  Jacque  Jo- 
aei^  Ayd  of  Baltimore  was  recently  killed 
In  combat  In  Vietnam,  and  I  wish  both 
to  oommend  his  courage  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Sun  In  the  Record: 
Jacqdi  J.  ATB  la  Wix  Victim — Navt  Coars- 

KAN,   34,   KnXXn   BT   ENKBCT   GUHriKK 

Navy  Hospital  Corpsman  3C  Jacque  Joseph 
Ayd.  of  Baltimore,  has  been  killed  to  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  reported  yes- 
terday. 

Corpsman  Ayd.  34.  was  once  an  altar  boy  at 
St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church,  a  paper  boy 
to  the  Owynn  Oak  area  and  a  stiident  at 
CiLy  College. 

He  was  shot  at  3  A.M.  lut  Thursday  dur- 
ing Operation  Prairie  Four  to  the  Dang  Ha 
area   of   South   Vietnam. 

"OOT    TH«    tracE" 

A  career  servloe  man,  Ayd  had  been  to  the 
Navy  for  seven  years,  ever  since  "he  got  the 
urge  to  joto  up  Just  as  he  was  neartog  his 
last  year  at  City."  his  father.  Jacques  O.  Ayd, 
said  last  night. 

In  addlUott  to  his  parents  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Julia  Lynn  Buley,  Oorpaman  Ayd 
Is  survived  by  his  9-monUi  baby  gin,  ^ 


Lynn:  two  brot2iera.  lAwrvnoe  Ignattva  and 
Jamf  David  Ayd;  and  thrve  ristara.  Mrs. 
Theresa  WIU.  Mra.  Judith  OauffmAn  axid 
Mary  InbeUe  Ayd.  all  ot  Battlmon. 


Tbe  Critit  ia  the  Hiiidlc  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

o»  coKNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  BOCSE  OP  REPRESEHTATiyES 

Thuraday,  May  25,  1967 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15  the  State  of  Israel  olwerved  Its  19th 
anniversary  as  an  Independent  and  sov- 
ereign state.  On  that  occasion.  I  joined 
with  man;  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
to  extend  our  wishes  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity In  Israel  and  In  the  entire  Middle 
East  area.  I  stated  then  as  follows: 

It  iB  moKt  unfortunate  for  tbt  peoples  of 
tbe  Kmx  Bast  tbut  Israel's  Arab  nelgbbora 
insist  on  maintaining  a  state  of  war  and  are 
constantly  threatening  to  anniJillate  tHe  Jew- 
ish state.  This  situation  only  contlnuea  to 
heighten  the  tension  m  the  area  and  to  en- 
couraf;e  an  arms  race  Instead  of  bringing 
peace  and  economic  development,  and  politi- 
cal stability  to  tbe  Near  East.  Escalation  of 
the  arms  race,  the  reckless  Incursions  and 
attacks  on  Israel's  borders,  and  the  continued 
harraaament  of  Its  population  only  serve  to 
create  a  dangerous  situation  which  may  lead 
to  conflict  and  bloodshed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  not  In  s  spirit  of 

prophecy  that  I  uttered  those  words,  but 
the  dangerous  situation  leading  to  con- 
flict and  bloodshed  came  even  sooner 
than  I  had  anticipated.  Today  the  Near 
East  Is  on  the  brink  of  bloodshed.  Egypt's 
armed  troops  are  poised  o.i  the  borders  of 
Israel  waiting  for  the  order  from  Cairo 
to  Invade  a  neighboring  country  and  em- 
bark on  a  bloody  conflict  which  may  well 
have  wider  repercussions  and  conse- 
quences. In  fact.  Egypt  and  Syria  may 
unwittingly  touch  oS  by  their  reckless 
and  Irresponsible  action  the  next  world 
war. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  gravely  concerned 
over  this  deteriorating  situation  and  the 
possibility  of  a  new  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  resulting  from  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
aggression  against  a  peaceful  i^eople  and 
a  fellow  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  VIS.  Govern- 
ment will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  It  clear  in  no  uncertain  termj  to 
the  two  Arab  aggressor  nations  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  any  acts  of  aggression 
in  that  area  and  that  we  will  hold  those 
two  countries,  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  their 
Impetuous  leaders,  completely  responsi- 
ble for  such  acts. 

A  beginning  in  that  direction  has  al- 
ready been  made  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  statement  of  May  23  In  which  be 
expressed  our  Government's  earnest  sup- 
port of  all  effoi^,  in  and  outside  the 
United  Nations,  "to  reduce  tensions  and 
restore  stability." 

The  President  also  forewarned  Egypt 
that  "a  blockade  of  Israel  shipping  Is 
illegal  and  potentially  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  peace."  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  President's  statement  and  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  views  on  the  need  for 
malntainins  peace  in  tbe  Middle  East. 


The  President's  statement  Is  in  accord 
with  traditional  XJB.  policy,  rqieatedly 
alSlrmed  by  his  predecessors  in  the  White 
House:  Presidents  Truman,  Elsenhower. 
and  Kennedy.  This  policy  has  always 
bad  the  support  of  Congress  and  our  two 
major  national  political  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  tbe  State 
of  Israel  are  entitled  to  live  in  peace, 
without  the  Interference  of  their  hostile 
neighbors  and  without  the  constant 
threats  to  the  existence  of  Israel  on  the 
part  of  the  Arab  countries.  Israel  Is  en- 
titled to  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of 
international  waterways  such  as  the 
OuU  of  Aqaba. 

During  the  19  years  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence our  coimtry  has  developed  the  most 
cordial  relations  with  IsraH.  se  much  so 
that  the  United  States  has  come  to  re- 
gard Israel  as  one  of  its  stanchest  friends 
in  the  Near  East:  a  sincere,  responsible, 
and  dependable  ally  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom arid  democracy.  We  have  made  cer- 
tain commitments  In  the  Tripartite 
Agreement  of  1950,  and  in  1957  after  the 
Suez  conflict,  to  help  maintain  tbe  In- 
tegrity of  Israel  and  other  states  of  the 
Near  East.  We  must  now  fulfill  this  com- 
mitment and  It  can  best  be  done  by  mak- 
ing It  crystal  clear  to  Egypt  and  Syria 
that  we  shall  oppose  all  efforts  to  inflame 
the  area. 

I  believe  that  firmness  Is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Only  when  the  aggressors  are 
convinced  that  we  are  serious  and  de- 
termined will  they  stop  to  think  before 
taking  any  precipitous  steps  leading  to 
bloodshed.  This  is  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent a  calamitous  war  in  that  area  which 
is  bound  to  spill  over  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  engulf  all  of  humanity. 


Fire  Loaves  aad  Two  FUbcs  for  Six 
CoaliDeats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sou  IB  csaouKa 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Hlngson  delivered  a  dynamic,  timely, 
challenging,  and  Inspirational  address 
here  in  Wa,shington  at  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  on  April  18. 

Dr.  Hingson.  a  great  medical  mission- 
ary. Is  presently  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Hlngson  offered  a 
positive  alternative  to  disease,  poverty, 
atheism,  war,  and  ignorance  around  the 
world.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Inspired  by 
Dr.  Hlngson'B  challenge  to  Ctuistian 
America  and  commend  his  superb  ad- 
dress to  my  colleagues  here  In  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  our  country: 

Pivk  Losvxs   am   Two   Plsms   rem   8nt 

CONTINXNTS 

(By  Dr.  Bobert  A.  Hlngson,  M J> ,  LI.,D..  Utt. 

D.,  D.Hi...  Professor.  Western  Reaerve  tJnl- 

venlty    School    of    Medicine,    Cleveland, 

Ohio) 

Christian  Itlends  la  Waahlngton,  It  Is  a 
Joy  for  Bw  to  oonoe  to  Washington  at  this 
tlma  of  tbe  year  and  Co  come  again  to  this 
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historic  chorcb  cm.  thU  moment  in  your 
Uatorr  u  you  look  solidly  &t  tbe  nUnlon&ry 
oomsoADd  of  JeAua:  "Into  tXl  pvu  of  tbe 
world".  It  U  a  great  privilege  to  tee  In  your 
coogregmtlon  membera  of  my  own  churcli 
from  Cleveland  and  coUeaguea  acroaa  the 
decades  who  were  claumatea  at  tbe  Untver- 
alty  of  Alabama  thlrty-ttve  years  ago.  An- 
other physician  ooUcapie.  on  the  front  seat, 
la  my  partner  in  the  control  of  hiiman  dls- 
eaee,  Dr.  LeeJce.  one  of  the  great  blxtorlc  Og- 
uree  of  our  day.  who  as  an  epidemiologist  bae 
don*  more  tor  ^u  than  you  realise. 

It  is  a  Joy  for  me  also  to  be  with  my  per- 
sonal family,  who  have  been  partners  In  na- 
tional and  Ohrlstlan  service  acroes  the  dec- 
ades. I  have  choeen  as  the  subject  for  this 
missionary  me«age:  Fl-ve  loaves  and  two 
Oshes,  with  the  editorial  essayist  prlvUege  of 
adding:  "for  six  continents".  Tour  mtacloD- 
ary,  Mrs.  Clark,  has  served  in  one  of  these 
contlnenu.  at  least,  and  In  her  prayers,  all 
of  them.  BtM  read  to  you,  a  moment  ago, 
from  the  4th  chapter  of  the  Ooepel  of  Mark, 
one  of  my  favorite  accounts  in  the  Bible  and 
a  section  of  the  Bible  that  is  eseentlsi  to 
joux  ChrUtlanlCy.  This  passage  did  not  go 
back  to  the  tragic  historic  events  leading  up 
to  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  In  that 
narrative.  Such  an  event  wae  brought  forci- 
bly to  my  attenuon  last  Sunday  as  I  brought 
the  sermon  to  Dr.  J  P-  Allen's  Broadway 
Baptist  Church  in  Port  Worth,  Texas.  Pre- 
ceding my  sermon  1  had  breBAfast  in  the  very 
room  where  outf  late  President  had  his  last 
breakfast,  following  which  by  automobile 
I  travelled  acroes  the  same  forty  mllea  of 
roadway  toward  Dallas  which  be  travelled 
his  last  fateful  day  on  earth  In  November. 
1963.  when  many  of  you  were  shaken  by  the 
events  that  transpired.  On  that  very  occasion 
I  was  in  the  South  Pacific  on  another  mls- 
alonary  journey,  rendering  a  service  In  the 
Pljl  Islands  end  in  the  Islands  of  Tonga  and 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  en  route  with  a 
Jewish  doctor  Into  our  Baptist  missionary 
hospital  m  Hong  Kong.  After  riding  6.QO0 
miles  on  a  plane  in  one  day  we  got  oft  at 
midnight  to  operate  all  night  long  on  a  Cbl- 
ncae  woman  to  save  her  life  from  major 
bemorrbagee  there,  in  the  facility  that  you 
bave  provided  for  Dr.  Samuel  Rankin. 

As  I  rode  down  this  forty  miles  in  our 
blgbway  between  Port  Worth  and  Dallas,  I 
paiised  at  the  ticket  booth  to  pay  the  fee 
and  was  given  a  handful  of  coins.  I  opened 
my  bond  and  found  there  the  half  dollar 
that  bears  the  likeness  of  our  late  President, 
with  a  symboUc  tnacahre  bxillet  hole  drilled 
thr«nigh  bis  beed.  That  had  special  meaning 
to  me  as  I  drove  by  tbe  bookstore  in  Dallas 
uid  then  to  the  very  Paxkland  Hospital  where 
the  last  service  was  perfonned  for  him. 

This  experience  added  to  my  understand- 
ing oi  this  passage  of  Scripture  that  Mrs. 
Clark  read  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  go  home, 
some  time  today,  and  turn  back  again  to  tbe 
4th  chapter  of  Mark  and  read  the  account  of 
John  tbe  Baptist  beheaded  by  Herod  as  a 
honible  event  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  bad  been  sent  by  Him 
to  the  very  palace  of  Herod  to  aecu'taln  tbe 
facts  of  the  rumor  about  which  such  an  as- 
sassination had  been  told.  Then,  as  It  was 
in  November  of  IKS.  "there  was  so  mucb 
going  on"  and  so  much  Introspection  as  one 
looks  at  bis  national  life,  "that  they  had  not 
even  tune  to  eat."  Jesus  reoo^lzed  their 
agony  and  distress  and  called  tbem  to  a  re- 
tree-t,  beside  one  of  the  Psl—tlnlan  lakes, 
where  they  were  followed  by  tta«  gnat  multi- 
tude who  themselves  were  dsecTlbed  as 
"sheep  going  about  without  a  sbepberd". 
They  came  to  this  great  Teacher  of  love  and 
cnercy.  this  great  Physician  of  Asia  whom  Ood 
bad  appointed  for  tbe  bour  at  band.  After 
he  had  ministered  to  them  as  bent  He  could, 
we  leoognlae  in  this  passage  a  meaningful 
portrait  of  Jesus  as  He  looked  at  the  multi- 
tude with  compassion.  We  know  ttiat  In  this 
croasroads  of  Marco  Polo  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible for  men  to  gather  wltbout  beln«  repn- 


sentatlvBs  of  an  tbe  oontinenU  of  tbe  then 
known  world:  Asia,  and  Afrloa,  and  Bivope. 
I  spoke  to  &.000  young  people  near  this 
place  In  Beirut,  Lebanon,  at  omi  BaptlA 
World  Alllsjioe  Youth  Ooogreas  In  IMS  and 
I  know  that  It  Is  Just  Imposalble  to  get  tbs.t 
m&ny  people  toother  without  having  repre- 
sentative* ot  all  tbe  oonUnenia. 

Now  when  tbe  Master  looked  at  them  he 
had  comiMisslon  on  all  of  them  and  be  took 
an  inventory  of  tbelr  resources,  a  very  ab- 
solute characteristic  of  Jesus,  How  long 
has  It  been  since  you  have  taken  an  Inven- 
tory? Well,  I  know  you  have  taken  a  ftnan- 
clal  Inventory'  In  the  last  few  hours  In 
filing  your  income  taxes,  but  bow  long  has 
It  been  since  you  have  tsJien  a  spiritual  In- 
ventory? 'How  many  loaves  have  ye?",  said 
Jesus.  "Oo  and  see",  and  when  they  came 
back  they  reported,  "five  and  two  Oshes".  I 
am  sure  that  the  dlsdple  Andrew,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  exchequer,  might  bave  said,  "Now. 
Master,  the  captains  of  this  company  bave 
done  a  splendid  Job  in  getting  this  congrega- 
tion out.  They  came  in  unprecedented  num- 
bers and  now  we  bave  Just  enough  to  bring 
them  over  for  refreshments  and  express  a 
little  token  of  our  appreciation."  I  am  glad 
Jesus  didn't  hear  that  hypothetical  response 
If  he  had  It  would  have  been  the  beginning 
of  the  first  "Plsb  and  Chips"  Society  In 
Christianity  and  that  would  bave  killed  It. 
He  looked  upon  the  mans  its  with  compassion 
and  had  all  of  the  people  to  sit  down.  Then 
He  took  the  reeources  of  man.  through  the 
love  that  was  within  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
brought  into  It  a  scientiao  power,  a  multipli- 
cation table,  a  geometric  phyalc&l  force,  that 
Is  Just  as  much  present  In  1967  in  Waablng- 
ton.  D.C..  and  perhaps  more,  than  It  was 
beside  tbe  sea  of  Galilee  In  tbe  first  cen- 
tury:—The  Power  of  Ood.  No  Christian  who 
can  look  at  the  problems  of  today's  world 
with  faltb  can  be  disappointed  In  Ood's 
power,  because  It  is  sUIl  here.  And  when  it 
was  added  to  tbe  equation  of  compassion  plus 
resources  plus  human  misery  and  need,  there 
was  more  than  enough  for  all  of  the  problems 
pf  that  day. 

In  1958  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  team  of  our  Baptist  family,  the 
Baptist  World  Altlanoe.  which  was  the  first 
to  sponsor  an  Interfaltb.  Inter-raclal.  Inter- 
disciplinary survey  and  service  team  to  all  of 
tbe  nations.  Never  before.  In  all  of  our  his- 
tory, had  the  whole  Christian  family  been 
on  the  same  team. 

'Pram  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  we  proceeded  to  all  of  tbe 
countries  of  Southern  Asia  and  all  tbe  coun- 
tries of  Africa  to  oome  back  and  to  bring  to 
our  Christian  church  a  report  of  the  needs 
and  progress  of  the  family  of  Ood.  It  would 
not  be  possible,  in  a  single  hour,  f or  m«  to 
report  the  events  even  In  a  single  country 
of  that  45-natlon  survey,  but  I  can  tell  you 
this.  If  I  were  to  concentrate  In  this  address 
on  Just  the  horrible  suffering  .".nd  needs  we 
found  In  the  naUon  of  Korea,  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  me  to  sleep  tonight  because  of 
the  memory  of  it. 

As  we  went  Into  the  nation  of  Korea,  in 
tbe  city  of  Pusan,  wherein  one  mliUon  refu- 
gees bad  been  billeted  together  under  dis- 
carded army  tents,  we  saw,  around  tbe  flag- 
pole of  the  central  city,  foUowlng  a  rat- 
cleaning  campaign,  where  the  rat-t&ils  were 
bought  at  5«  apiece  at  the  flag-pole,  a  pile 
of  rat  tails  seven  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
across.  We  have  partly  oome  back  tbe  "via 
dolorosa"  from  Korea,  but,  you  know,  we 
have  stUl  got  to  come  back  from  Vietnam. 
One  of  these  days  we  hope  to  live  until  there 
will  be  another  moment  of  peace  beyond  that 
final  holocaust  of  destruction  from  which  we 
have  to  come  back. 

In  this  1958  BWA  survey  we  took  a  look  at 
the  comJng-back  from  Korea.  Here  Is  an  am- 
munition box  clinic  built  by  Mary  knoll 
Sister  doctors  (I  bave  no  sisters  except  the 
MoryknoU  Sisters).  I  saw  interfaltb  missions 
t,X  work.  I  have  been   known  as   the  best 


Catholic  Baptist  in  Cleveland,  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  It  and  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  that  our  great  Catholic  faith,  and  our 
BapOst  faltb,  and  our  Presbyterian  faltb  and 
all  of  tbe  family  of  God  will  unite  on  God's 
side  in  the  distribution  of  these  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes  to  this  suffering  human  fam- 
ily, la  this  ammunition  t>ox  clinic.  I  saw 
twelve  little  children  with  tubercxiloela  or 
the  brain.  I  saw  fifty-six  little  hunch-backed 
children  with  tuberculosis  of  the  spine.  Here 
we  Imraunlxed  one  mile  long  parade  of  little 
Korean  children  against  cholera  wltb  the 
Peace  Oun  under  umbrellas  during  a  heavy 
monsoon. 

We  opened  up  one  of  our  modem  sclentiflc 
reeources — this  Jet  Injector  gun  that  Is  capa- 
ble of  sending  a  thousand  shots  an  hour 
through  on  orifice  tbe  slae  of  a  human  hair. 
Into  a  thousand  arms  an  bour  In  a  walking 
mile  of  people.  Weeks  later  we  fired  It  into 
the  arm  of  a  little  Burmese  glrl.  age  six.  In 
"Adonlram  Judson  land,"  in  a  typhoid 
epidemic.  The  little  boy  In  front  of  her  turned 
and  spoke  in  tbe  King's  English.  "Boy.  that 
was  some  gun."  This  lltUe  girl  who  bad  re- 
ceived a  protection  against  a  plague  without 
any  pain  sold,  "That's  not  a  gun.  That's  s 
peace  gun."  This  lltUe  girl  dldnt  know  thst 
then  she  coined  a  phrase  In  her  translation 
of  a  motlvaUon  that  would  be  named  by  two 
whole  nations  In  Latin  America  througb  the 
Spanish  translaUon  of  her  remarks.  Into  "La 
Pietola  del  la  Paa."  Under  such  a  banner  our 
Brother's  Brother  Foundation  served  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  in  ie«6  and  19«8  in 
Immunizing  more  than  a  million  against 
poliomyelitis,  tuberculosis,  leproey  and  small- 
pox. This  gTin  has  made  possible  the  Im- 
munlBBUon.  already,  of  more  than  43  million 
people  In  this  world  And  I  am  happy  that  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance,  In  its  concern  for  tbe 
physical  needs  of  man  through  a  compaasloD 
akin  to  the  oompasslon  of  Jesua,  na  tbe 
force  that  took  It  there. 

I  wish  you  oould  have  been  wltb  our  team 
In  1903  as  we  took  tbe  books  given  by  t^ls 
church  on  tbe  n.B.S.  Dlamondbeod.  assigned 
by  John  Kennedy  throu^  tbe  request  ot 
Admiral  Arlelgb  Burke  of  Washington,  under 
the  command  of  my  brother  (who  Is  here 
today).  Captain  James  Monroe  Hlngson.  to 
the  nation  of  Liberia,  whereupon  we  unloaded 
the  Diamondbead  froca  an  Inner  chamber. 
This  ammunition  ablp  that  bad  many  Inner 
chambers  (containing  the  fuel  for  the  entlrs 
Mediterranean  U.S.  Navy  fleet)  also  bad  an- 
other section,  the  mld-secUon  as  big  as  this 
Inner  ssnctuary.  which  was  full  of  books  and 
medicine  and  garden  seed  and  oompasslon. 
The  African  naUon  that  America  had 
founded  under  tbe  Instructions  at  James 
Monroe  of  Virginia  In  1831,  had  not  had  any 
significant  support  of  this  type  In  Its  whole 
hundred  years  history. 

I  remember  Uie  day  that  Dr.  Eugene  Dibble, 
my  Negro  doctor  ooUeague  from  Tuakegee, 
Alabama,  and  I  went  to  Congotown  In  Li- 
beria in  the  Jeep  of  President  WlUlam 
Vlcanaracb  Shadrach  Tubman,  In  order  that 
we  could  put  our  finger  on  tbe  pulse-beat 
of  Africa  during  our  survey.  We  went  Into  an 
abandoned  German  Embassy  of  World  War 
I  vintage  and  undorneath  tbe  decaying  steps 
we  saw  a  casket.  That's  tbe  first  thing  we 
saw  as  we  went  Into  tbe  hospital.  And  then 
on  aoo  army  cots,  without  sheets  or  blankets, 
were  304  people  wltb  smallpox.  10.000  blisters 
per  body,  covered  with  another  blanket  ot 
flies  and  mosquitoes.  Eleven  were  reading  the 
Bible. 

Three  missionary  nursee.  trained  by  the 
Ba[>tisu.  were  ministering  to  tbeae  people, 
of  whom  thirty  had  died  since  tbe  doctor  bad 
visited  tbe  place.  Until  that  moment,  only 
one  African  doctor  had  been  trained  in  a 
centiiry  of  asaocl&tlon  with  tiie  United  States. 
And  here.  Dr.  Dibble  and  I.  as  we  saw  this 
suffering,  and  the  cardboard  box  which  repre- 
sented the  diet  kitchen  (dried  flab  in  water, 
once  a  day)  stepped  out  seventeen  paces  be- 
hind   tbe   boepltol    to    a    one-holer    latrine 
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under  which  a  wbeel-barrow  full  of  glutton- 
ous maggots  remained  because  not  an  arm 
IMS  strong  enough  to  remove  them. 

Dr.  Dibble  came  back  into  tbat  hospital 
£8  tbou^  his  face  were  transfixed.  He  walked 
through  tbe  door  and  dovn  those  rickety 
Btepe  and  to  a  palm  tree  and  I  saw  a  dedi- 
cated Negro's  tears  splatter  tbe  dtist  off  his 
■hoes  OS  he  said,  "My  Ood,  I  have  seen  more 
ruffertng  here  than  occurred  at  the  craiA' 
fixlon.  Give  us  the  Christianity  to  do  some- 
thing about  It." 

We  came  back  to  our  American  churches, 
the  only  sensitive  pulse-be&tlng  soul  of  our 
DstJon  that  exists  at  this  moment,  and  we 
gave  tbi«  story.  And  your  church  responded 
with  a  box  of  books  and  a  set  of  Encyclopedia 
Brlttanlca  which  are  today  on  tbe  library 
BheJvee  of  a  Baptist  mission,  at  Ricks  Insti- 
tute. twenty-Blx  miles  from  the  center  of 
Hocirovla.  Liberia,  as  tbe  one  beacon  light 
of  education  for  little  children  In  a  nation 
that  does   not  even  bave  a  printing  press. 

I  remember  tbe  day  tbat  I  called  up  the 
President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association  in  Washington.  Tbis  same 
man  a  few  weeks  before  had  offered  to  give 
me  a  banquet  In  appreciation  for  appearing 
before  tbe  Kefauver  oonunlttee  In  the  Ooo- 
grees  and  I  had  rejected  the  banquet  because 
I  came  down  for  a  principle  In  which  I  be- 
lieved— the  right  of  freedom  of  enterprise 
and  business  to  develop  its  own  resources  In 
the  service  of  mankind.  And  I  told  tbls  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
AssocLatloD  tbat  I  was  now  coming  back  with 
the  request- 1  wanted  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  medications  to  move  Into  a  vacuum  of 
human  misery  through  Christian  missions. 
Tbls  Presldeat  said.  "It  will  take  a  few  hours, 
doctor,  before  I  can  give  you  an  answer." 
and  a  few  hours  later  be  called  and  sold,  *a 
bave  been  around  tbe  United  States  by  tele- 
phone and  a  million  dollars'  WDt:tb  of  drugs 
wlU  be  oonelgned  to  Oie  U£.S.  Diamondbead. 
Where  do  ire  send  it?"  And  tbe  school  books 
came  In. 

One  theological  student  at  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky, wbo  beard  this  address,  came  to  me 
afterwards  and  sold.  "Doctor,  what  wUl  It 
take  to  send  a  ton  of  Bibles  to  Africa**.  X  said, 
■^ell,  we  Just  have  to  take  them  from  the 
printing  house  to  Norfolk.  It  wlU  take 
•44.00."  He  sold,  "My  wife  and  I  would  Uke 
to  give  up  our  lunches  for  the  summer  In 
our  mlsKlao  and  we  want  tbe  privilege  of 
sending  a  ton  of  Bibles  to  Uberia /*  And  the 
Brtnigter-fatJier  of  one  of  your  ooiigregatiDn, 
a  soikool  teacher  in  Wa&bington,  was  in 
charge  of  tboee  books.  I  remember  the  im- 
loadlng  on  that  hot  day  In  February  In  Mon- 
rovia as  300  tons.  In  50-pound  tillletB.  were 
onloaded.  tbroughout  the  night  and  In  a 
single  morning. 

I  remember  tbe  day  that  we  loaded  tham 
In  trucks  and  took  them  to  our  Southern 
Baptist  Missionary  Church  auditorium  at 
Hicks  Institute.  Here  Rudolph  Tolbert.  the 
adopted  son  of  Vice  President  William  R.  Tol- 
bert of  Liberia  took  the  books  one  by  one  In 
bis  teeth  (since  be  was  bom  without  anzM). 
and  lined  theta  up.  voliune  for  voliune.  in  the 
church  pews  as  book  ends  until  the  whole 
church  was  overflowing  with  books.  Tbls  was 
tbe  some  little  boy  who  grasped  a  piece  of 
chalk  between  his  toee  and  wrote  on  his  slate. 
In  the  room  where  Dr.  Ted  Adams  and  I 
visited  tbe  Vice  President,  and  beneath  the 
portrait  of  our  own  Preoldent,  James  Monroe 
of  Virginia,  these  words:  "My  name  is  Ru- 
dolph Tolbert.  I  love  Ood  Just  like  you  do." 

I  wish  you  oould  bave  seen.  Mrs.  Clark. 
the  opening  of  tbat  package  on  tbe  day  when 
43,000  cblldren  were  given  an  opportunity  for 
education. 

One  of  the  unhappy  events  of  our  crossing 
was  the  losing  of  our  pharmacist.  Carl  Prode, 
s  Lutheran,  of  the  Ell  Lilly  Company,  who 
helped  us  count  the  billets  As  we  opened  txp 
the  packages  to  be  sure  that  we  bad  What 
we  ordered,  we  found  that  instead  of  a  mli- 
Uon promised  closes  of  smallpm  vaodne,  Dr. 


Leake,  we  had  only  10.000.  How  do  you  take 
10.000  doses  of  vaccine  for  a  tuUlon  In  desti- 
tution in  hyper -epidemic  involvement  wltb 
smallpox?  How  did  flve  loaves  and  two  flsbes 
reach  out  through  compassion  to  the  multi- 
tudes? Some  of  tbe  answer  came  in  reading 
that  text  and  some  of  It  came  In  the  vtsual- 
Ixatlon  of  the  profile  of  tbe  peace  gun. 

We  recognised  tbat  through  an  orifice  tbe 
siae  of  a  mosquito's  nc«e  would  be  projected 
a  stream  of  medicine  seven  hundred  miles 
an  bour  with  a  spray  of  thousands  of  parti- 
cles. Dr.  Leake  was  tbe  first  to  know  that  If 
you  Just  inject  a  viable  particle  of  vaccine  la 
tbe  Bkln  you  didn't  have  to  scarify  tbe  arm 
from  tbe  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  as  I  have  seen 
it  done  In  missionary  lands.  We  thus  decided 
tiiat  we  could  dilute  And  so  we  diluted  one 
to  ten;  and  one  to  twenty-five,  and  one  to 
fifty.  We  lined  up  the  United  States  Navy 
(Captain  Hlngson  got  300  of  bis  crew)  and 
be  was  tbe  first.  We  flred  tbe  Ptstola  de  la 
PsE  into  bis  arm.  We  have  the  type  that  tires 
with  electric  power  so  that  from  one  filling 
you  can  Immunise  a  million  people  against 
disease.  Every  single  one  of  the  sailors  on 
the  Diamondbead  got  a  positive  take. 

We  went  over  and  told  tbe  story  to  Dr.  Tol- 
bert. He  Is  a  baptist  minister.  He  said. 
"Brother  Hlngson.  I  believe  In  the  five  loaves 
and  the  two  fishes.  And  tbe  Liberlan  army 
will  march  by  the  peaoe  gun"  Captain  Hlng- 
son gave  the  command  snd  the  whole  armed 
forces  of  Liberia  were  shot  by  Pistols  de  la 
Pbz  And  they  got  takes.  Thus  10.000  doees 
reached  all  the  way  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
Guinea  and  across  Liberia.  In  our  day  tbe 
same  compassion  and  power  of  Ood  can  mul- 
tiply and  reinforce  our  own  efforts. 

How  many  people  In  a  walking  mile? 
3.(X>0 — two  feet  between — marched  by  In  on 
hour.  I  wish  you  could  bave  shared  tbe  thrill 
of  seeing  MO  walking  miles  of  Africans  more 
by  la  Pistols  de  la  Paz  on  the  Prince  of 
Peace  Corps.  The  editor  of  our  Baptist 
World.  In  tbls  congregation  today,  went  down 
Into  the  hot.  steaming  Jungles  (A  Nicaragua 
(wblcb  Just  lost  It*  former  President  two 
days  a«o>,  and  be  saw  the  multitudes  of 
thoee  Uttle  Latin  children  protected  against 
four  diseases  as  tbe  flve  loaves  and  tbe  two 
flahes  filled  the  spirits  cf  tbe  Oirlstlan 
churcb.  tbe  great  church,  not  Just  the 
Baptist  Churcb — but  tbe  Catholics  and  the 
Presbyterians  and  tbe  Lutherans  and  tbe 
Beventh-day  Adventlsts  and  the  si^iole 
Christian  team.  Inter-raclal.  interfaltli. 
moved  across  those  Jungles  frotn  one  end  to 
tbe  other. 

In  one  week  one  of  my  college  sons  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  another  col- 
lege son  from  Harvard  University,  bad  taken 
a  pair  of  peace  guns  to  protect  &3.000  UtUe 
cblldren — ten  miles  of  little  children — bod 
marched  between  those  guns.  They  deserved 
tbat  swim  In  the  Atlantic  and.  two  weeks 
later,  tbat  swim  in  the  Pacific,  as  tbey 
marched  acroes  tbe  nation  of  Honduras. 
Upon  sucb  on  established  program  our  Pres- 
ident Johnson  In  the  Congress  a  short  time 
ago  could  say.  with  tbe  resources  at  hand 
smallpox  will  be  eradicated  now,  completely 
and  forever,  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  £^. 
Leake  hod  tbe  dream,  long  yean  ago.  when 
he  began  his  reeearcb  and  our  work  is  Just 
another  part.  He  Is  J\ist  as  mucb  a  part  of 
tbe  Prince  of  Peace  Corps  in  his  life.  In  bis 
prayer.  In  his  Bible  study.  In  his  history  and 
In  America's  history,  as  any  person  In  this 
church. 

It  would  tw  possible.  If  we  wanted  to,  wttb 
tbe  resources  that  we  bave  at  this  moment, 
with  1  per  cent  of  tbe  committed  army  tbat 
we  have  In  Vlenam.  and  no  more,  and  Just 
tbls  churcb.  Dr.  Leake  and  myself,  and  this 
missionary  nurse  and  that  Eoisslonary  doc- 
tor, to  eradicate  pestilential  dl&eose  In  Latin 
America  In  flve  years.  We  are  golCLg  to  have 
a  greet  miaslonary  campaign  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica Tou  are  goln^  to  send  a  lot  of  Bibles 
and  a  lot  of  words  to  lAtln  America.  Did  you 
know  tbat  Latin  America  will  never  uzkdar- 


stond  tbat  message  unless  Xhxj  can  also 
understand  tbe  compassion  of  wbat  mode 
that  message?  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Christian  family  to  recognise  its  strengtb, 
to  recognise  Its  reeources,  and  to  recognize 
that  there  Ls  a  physical  piower,  and  a  spiritual 
power  wttbin  tbe  reach  of  our  faltb  that  can 
move  among  the  family  of  man  so  tbat  on 
the  radar  screens  of  our  souls  we  can  see 
and  proclaim  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  second 
Great  Commandment. 

Recently  a  committee  off  tbe  Congress  took 
an  Inventory  of  tbe  taxable  resotu'cee  of 
tbls  United  States,  in  every  state  and  In 
every  city.  In  every  county  seat,  in  every 
village,  and  they  found  that  the  United  States 
total  tax  valuation  is  alxty-four  trillion  dol- 
lars. Of  couiBe.  America  Is  not  for  sole 
but  It  does  bave  tbls  tax  value.  Last  year 
In  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  tbe  bill 
for  dog  and  oat  food  was  six  times  tbe  In- 
vestment of  the  total  Christian  churcb  in 
Its  mission.  Many  of  ua  have  dogs  and  cats. 
Let  me  say  that  If  tbe  food  Mil  for  your  dog 
and  cat  was  more  than  you  paid  for  missions 
last  year,  you  are  not  a  Cbrlstian.  Tbls  great 
nation  that  slumbers  \n  Its  wealth.  In  its 
resources.  If  It  does  not  see  what  it  could  do 
In  tbls  family  of  Ood  through  this  second 
Great  Commandment,  It  Is  no  longer  Chris- 
tian, and  win  bave  on  Image  tbat  will  be 
challenged  In  every  country  on  the  face  of 
tbe  cartb.  The  Imsge  of  the  United  States  la 
not  made  on  Capitol  Hill.  Th*  image  of  tbe 
United  States  Is  mode  jd  tbe  homes  of  the 
Christian  people  of  this  land  and  too  often  In 
our  streets.  Until  we  are  able  to  stand  behind 
our  President  and  our  national  leaders  with 
our  personal,  and  our  collective  Image,  It 
will  never  be  possible  for  any  respect  to  be 
given  our  flog  in  any  nation  In  this  world. 

As  tbe  Master  looked  on  this  great  mtiltl- 
tude  in  physical  need  with  compassion,  be 
raised  the  question.  "How  many  loaves  have 
ye?  Oo  and  see."  America,  Wssblngton,  Bap- 
tists, how  many  loaves  have  ye?  Oo  and  eee. 


Not  Everybo^  Skould  Have  tke  Rifht 
to  a  Fffcant 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHT 

or    MTW   TOSX 
IN  THE  HOpSE  OP  BKPRKSKNTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  McCARTHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
horrifying  problemE  posed  by  easy  ac- 
cess to  arearms  was  brought  home  to  a 
grroup  of  legi£lators  In  the  most  chilling 
fashion  recently.  A  group  of  men  armed 
vith  pUtols,  lifles,  and  shotguns  In- 
vaded the  California  State  Assembly  to 
protest  a  proposed  Qrearms  control  bill. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  lack  of 
gun  control  laws  thst  this  could  have 
happened  in  nearly  any  part  of  our  coim- 
try.  And  U  Is  a  sound  argument  that 
sensible  laws  should  be  enacted  promptly 
to  keep  firearms  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  use  them  to  kill,  to  assault,  to  coerce, 
and  to  spread  terror.  As  the  Dos  Moines 
Tribune  said  recently  In  an  editorial,  not 
everybody  should  have  the  right  to  a 
flreann — certainly  not  criminals.  The 
editorial  Is  an  excellent  assessment  of 
this  grave  problem  and  I  respectfully 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  It  be  printed 
in  the  RcooRD  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
(Ptom  tbe  Des  llotnofe  Trlbtme,  May  8,  1M7| 
Tbk  RtcBT  TO  Aasca 

California  legislators  were  shocked  wben 
a  band  ot  militant  racists  barged  into  the 
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ctat«  aBMmbly  euTTlng  loaded  plstolA,  rlflca 
and  shotguna  to  protwt  oo&aldermUoo  of  a 
flreamu  caatroi  Mil.  The  demonatratoca 
complained  bttterl;  wben  poUce  Mixed  and 
unloaded  the  guns,  protecting.  "We  have  a 
oonstt«utlon&I   right  to  bear  arma." 

The  ■■  constitutional  right  to  boar  arma" 
slogaji  WM  repented  the  following  day  In 
Iowa  by  the  State  Conservation  Commlaelon 
when  It  endorved  a  reaolutlon  protesting 
comprehenilTe  gun  control  leglalatlon.  The 
oonmxlMlon'B  reeolutlon  acknowledgea  the 
Importance  o(  keeping  guna  from  dangeroua 
penoDs  and  other  undesirables,  but  objects 
to  legislation  that  requires  reglatratlon  of 
rlfies  and  ibotguna  as  an  Infringement  of 
basic  tights. 

The  consUtutlonal  rlghU  argument  is 
baaed  on  the  Second  Amendment  to  the  D-S. 
Constitution : 

"A  well  reguUted  Ullltla.  being  necessary 
to  the  security  ot  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms.  &hall  not 
be  infringed." 

The  Idea  that  this  bars  the  government 
from  invoking  fljearma  control  Is  a  com- 
plete misreading  of  the  amendment.  As  the 
National  Crime  Commission  declared  re- 
cently: 

"The  VS.  Supreme  Court  and  lower  fed- 
eral courts  have  consistently  interpreted 
this  amendment  only  as  a  prohibition  against 
federal  Interference  with  state  mlllua  and 
not  as  a  guarantee  of  an  individual's  right 
to  keep  or  carry  flrearaii.  The  argument  that 
the  Second  Amendment  prohibits  state  or 
federal  regulaUon  of  dtlzeo  ownership  of 
flLrearms  has  no  validity  whatsoever." 

No  one  Is  seriously  propo*l°g  that  Ameri- 
cans be  disarmed  Legislation  under  consid- 
eration proposes  only  to  prohibit  ownership 
by  certain  categories  of  persons — habitual 
drunkards,  drug  addicts,  mental  Incompe- 
tents, etc  Proposals  alTectlng  all  gun  owners 
apply  only  to  regtetratlon  of  weapons. 

The  National  Grime  Commission  recom- 
mends that  each  state  should  require  the 
registration  of  all  handguns,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. "A  record  oS  ownership. ■*  says  the  com- 
mission, "would  aid  the  police  in  tracing  and 
locating  tbose  who  have  conunltted  or  who 
threaten  to  cocnmlt  a  violent  crime.  Law  en- 
forcement officers  should  know  where  each 
gun  Ls  and  who  owns  It." 

The  armed  Invasion  of  the  California  legis- 
lature Is  a  scary  reminder  of  the  aoceai  U- 
responslbles  have  to  pistols,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  track  of 
these  deadly  weapons. 


Taiwan:  The  Model 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  BKPRK3ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  In- 
teresting article  appeared  in  the  May  12, 
1967.  Issue  of  Time  magazine  relating  to 
the  viflit  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Yen,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Premier  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

The  article  deals  with  the  great  eco- 
nomic process  that  has  been  made  by 
the  Republic  of  China  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  spearheaded  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  Yen. 

It  la  happy  news  indeed  to  see  that 
the  country  that  is  our  best  friend  in  the 
Far  East  Is  moving  forward  in  such  an 
Impressive  fashion. 

The  article  liAknn: 


TanvAM :  Thk  Modkl 
Into  Washington  this  week  fUee  C.  K.  Ten. 
61,  vice  president,  premier  sAd.  most  Im- 
portant, chief  economic  planner  erf  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  government  on  Taiwan. 
Within  the  fortnight  following  be  will  pay 
calls  on  Prasldeot  Johnson.  Secretary  (rf 
State  Dean  Busk,  businessmen  and  Chinese 
communities  from  Cape  Kennedy  to  San 
Fnuxdsoo.  Elemarkably.  he  seeks  no  flnanclal 
handouts  of  any  sort  But.  he  admits  In  a 
modeat  way,  be  would  Indeed  be  pleased  by 
reoognlUon  of  the  dramatic  fact  that  Tai- 
wan has  become  a  model  for  Asian  economic 
development. 

Ten  has  all  sorU  of  statlsUcs  to  which 
be  can  point.  Items: 

The  gross  national  product  has  risen  at 
the  rate  of  8^%  annually  since  1S63.  now 
stands  at  S3.1  bUUon. 

Industrial  production  has  been  Increasing 
nearly  14%  a  year:  Industry  on  the  Island 
Is  four  times  broader  than  It  was  In  1D5X 
Taiwan's  trade  balance,  which  once  ran  a 
•100  million  annual  deficit  In  spite  of  US. 
aid  (discontinued  In  1906).  Is  now  only  S34 
niilllon  in  deficit  on  a  much  larger  base 
(SM&  million  m  exports  and  S003  mlllloo  In 
Iniports).  Meanwhile,  foreign  exchange  re- 
aerves  last  year  rose  another  10%  to  (337 
million. 

Per-capltA  Income,  rising  A*^%  each  year, 
has  nearly  doubled  to  S300.  With  prices  sta- 
bilized the  ordinary  Taiwanese  has  begun 
to  buy  rice  cookers  and  radios,  and  total 
savings  last  year  amounted  to  saOO  million, 
or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Taiwanese 
tucked  away  In  1063. 

Yen  and  his  men  achieved  economic  sta- 
bility first  by  reformmg  the  agricultural  base, 
which  more  often  than  not  Is  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  a  developing  nation.  Be- 
cause of  the  BplnelUce  ndge  of  moimtalns 
that  runs  up  the  middle  of  Taiwan,  only  3,000 
of  the  Island's  13,800  square  miles  are  arable; 
for  centuries,  that  land  was  held  by  landlords 
and  WOT^ked  by  tenant  farmers.  The  Nation- 
alist government  of  Chiang  Kal-ahek.  imder 
a  land-reform  program,  distributed  small 
plots  to  the  tenants — and  encouraged  land- 
lords to  invest  their  settlement  money  In  in- 
dustry. Now.  with  farmers  keeping  80%  of 
their  crop  t>.  *3%  m  the  old  days,  rice  pro- 
duction has  Increased  from  30  tons  an  acre  to 
34  tons.  Seeking  to  profit  from  a  semltroplcal 
climate  that  allows  four  harvests  a  year,  the 
government  encouraged  the  Island's  B3S,000 
farm  families  to  branch  out  from  staple  rice 
and  sugar  Into  such  profitable  cash  crops  as 
pineapples,  asparagus,  ttananas  and  mush- 
rooms. Result:  with  agricultural  output  ris- 
ing 6%  a  year.  Taiwan  Is  not  only  able  to 
feed  itself  one  of  the  highest -calorie  dlcu  In 
Asia  but  has  also  developed  a  profitable  farm- 
export  market,  especially  to  Japan  and  South 
Viet  Nam. 

Industrial  Balance.  Kven  while  Improving 
and  increasing  agriculture.  Taiwan's  econo- 
mists laid  long-range — and  highly  realistic — 
plans  to  balance  it  with  industry.  Says  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  Minister  K.  T.  U:  "It  la  often 
said  that  every  developing  country  wants  to 
begin  with  an  atomic  reactor  and  an  airline 
of  Its  own.  We  resisted  that  temptation." 
With  loans  of  $43  milUon  from  the  World 
Bank.  >&6  million  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  a  SISO  million  line  of  credit  from 
Japan,  the  Taiwan  government  set  about 
building  Industry  and  Improving  the  Infra- 
structure of  railroads,  hlghwayi  and  com- 
munications on  which  it  depends.  At  the  out- 
set, major  Induitrtea  were  pot  under  govern- 
ment control,  and  many  of  them  remain 
there. 

Among  government-run  enterprises  Is  the 
Otilna  Petroleum  Co.,  which  has  petrochemi- 
cal oomplexee  at  either  end  of  the  Island  and 
a  natural -gas  field  at  MlaoU  in  the  north. 
China  Petroleum  last  year  earned  S3 7  million 
on  sales  of  SOO  EnlUlon,  is  now  expanding 
wtth  a  Joint  venture  in  fertlUsCTS  with  MobU 


Oil  and  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  Ttw  govern- 
ment-controlled Taiwan  Power  Co..  has 
brought  electricity  to  IW^  of  Taiwan's  pop- 
ulation azul  Is  fast  ouutripplng  Its  1.500.000- 
kw.  capacity;  with  80%  of  lu  output  ear- 
marked tor  expanding  Industry.  Taiwan 
Power  Is  aiming  toward  a  4.000.000-kw.  out- 
put within  the  next  ten  years,  is  rushing 
compleUon  of  the  Tachla  River  power  net- 
work to  supply  a  quarter  of  the  total  through 
a  mix  of  hydroelectric  power  and  thermal 
power  generated  by  oU  shipped  halfw&y 
around  the  world  from  Kuwait. 

Tet  for  all  the  huge  role  that  government 
has  played  in  Taiwan's  economic  upsurge, 
C.  K.  Yen  Is  a  firm  believer  In  private  enter- 
prise. Thus  In  the  past  five  years,  the  govern- 
ment's 8hare  of  total  industrial  output  has 
dropped  from  68%  to  31%. 

The  Investors.  The  basic  Idea  Is  to  lure 
both  foreign  and  domestic  capital  Invest- 
ment. To  ouuiders.  Taiwan's  biggest  advan- 
tage U  inexpentive  labor.  Minimum-wage 
laws  require  only  811  a  month  for  unskilled 
labor,  while  ikilled  worltera  get  up  to  870 
or  880.  The  rates  are  only  one-third  as  high 
as  wage  levels  In  Japan  and  half  those  In 
Hong  Kong.  As  a  result,  several  Asian  com- 
panies have  moved  operations  from  those 
areas  to  Taiwan.  U.S.  firms  have  mvested 
•  110  million  in  Taiwan  enterprises.  Onion 
Carbide  Is  building  an  $0300.000  plastics 
plant  In  the  Kaohslung  petrochemical  com- 
plex. RCA  last  week  announced  tli&t  It  will 
build  a  •a.500,000  factory  to  make  otvmputer 
parts. 

U.S.  businessmen  are  satisfied  with  their 
.ventures,  especially  since  Taiwan  glvea  them 
a  five-year  holiday  from  income-tax  pay- 
ments and  allows  repatriation  of  eamlnga 
and  capital  "We  expect  wages  to  go  up."  says 
William  B-  Scott,  manager  of  a  •94  million 
PhJlc^3  radio  plant  at  l^maul,  "but  produc- 
tivity will  go  up  faster." 

As  for  local  entrepreneurs,  Taiwan's  capital 
market  la  still  pretty  small.  But  there  art 
several  success  stories.  T.  C.  Wang.  81.  a 
Talwan-bom  smalltime  lumber  dealer  only 
a  decade  ago,  now  owns  the  Formosa  PlasUci 
Corp..  which  this  year  wUl  do  a  840  millloa 
business  In  such  products  as  plastic  sheet- 
ing and  baby  pants.  T.  8.  Un'B  Tatung  Engi- 
neering CO.  has  a  broad  range  of  consumer 
goods;  the  Tatung  brand  Is  stamped  oo  prea- 
Biuized  rice  cookers,  washing  macbmes.  fans, 
radios  and.  lately,  television  sets.  TJingUni 
Yen  and  his  wife  Vivian,  who  holds  a  master's 
degree  fom  C-olumbla  University,  (^>erate  two 
of  the  fas  test- growing  companies  on  Taiwan. 
From  facing  desks  In  a  modeat  Taipei  office. 
Yen's  Yue  Loong  Motor  Co.  this  year  will 
sell  6.000  cars  and  truclu  assembled  from 
parts  made  In  Taiwan  or  Japan.  Mr*.  Ten's 
Tal  Tuen  Textile  Co.  turns  out  30%  of  Tai- 
wan's texUles,  does  a  $1$  million  annual  busi- 
ness, mostly  overseas. 

AX.MOHXI-KTID   MXA 

Taiwan  hopes  to  market  more  and  more 
of  Its  industrial  products  outside  the  coun- 
try, especially  In  Southeast  Asia.  At  the 
same  time,  C.  K.  Yen  and  bis  economists 
are  trying  new  ways  to  build  xip  capital  and 
to  Increase  Jobs.  One  Is  motion  pictures: 
movies  from  the  Island's  four  fiourlshing 
film  studios,  with  Mandarin  sound  tracks 
and  subtitles  in  other  dialects,  are  popular 
with  Chinese  cocnmunltiei  all  around  the 
Pacific.  Wang  Mo-chou,  34,  and  almond-eyed 
Mia  Farrow,  has  become  big  box  oOoe.  The 
government  Is  also  hopefully  pusblng  such 
tourist  attractions  as  Sun  Moon  I^ke  and 
Taroko  Qorge,  last  year  earned  •SO  million 
on  tourism,  and  expects  340,000  visitors  this 
year.  In  addition.  It  U  host  to  4.600  UJ9. 
troops  a  month  brotight  In  from  South  Viet 
Nam  for  five-day  furloughs:  each  service- 
man spends  about  •350  during  his  stay.  To 
Increase  Jobs,  the  government  has  estab- 
Uahed  the  Kaohslung  Export  Processing  Zone 
(KEPZ)  on  170  acres  of  waterfront  land. 
wbers   more   than   00   firms   manufacturing 
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products  for  re-export  will  eventually  pro- 
vide work  for  30,000  people. 

Creating  more  Jobs  ts  one  of  the  btggeat 
headaches  for  Planner  Yen.  About  46%  of 
Taiwan's  dtlnens  are  age  16  or  younger,  and 
165,000  will  enter  the  labor  market  every 
year  for  a  decade.  Taiwan  must  also  Improve 
education  to  overoome  shortages  of  mana- 
gers and  sldlled  foremen,  and  solve  Its  brain 
drain:  each  year  3300  students  go  to  the 
US  to  attend  universities.  Few  return  to 
Taiwan. 

StUl.  the  scope  of  the  problems  yet  to  be 
solved  only  serves  to  point  up  bow  well  the 
Chinese  on  Taiwan  have  done  with  their 
economy  In  the  past  two  decades.  Not  only 
have  they  survived,  but  they  have  become 
a  showpiace  for  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 
And  as  Impressive  as  Uxe  record  U  on  Its 
own.  tt  takea  on  even  greater  pn^wrtlons 
when  the  eoonomy  of  Taiwan  is  matched 
against  that  of  a  country  only  100  miles 
away — Communist  Cblna. 


Naster  OrerpUya  Hu  Hand  in  tlic  MidiUe 
Eaat  Crisii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  IVNMSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1967 
Mr.    MOORHBAD.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
gravity  of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
Btems  from  the  fact  that  Egypt's  Presi- 
dent Nasser  has  overplayed  bis  hand. 

As  Jamea  RestoD  pointed  out  In  a  col- 
umn in  tbe  Plttaburgh  Poet-Oasette  of 
May  24: 

As  long  as  be  reetrlcted  himself  to  moving 
his  troops  up  to  the  Israeli  border  and  ex- 
pelling tiie  United  Nations  force  that  had 
patrolled  that  frontier  for  over  10  years,  be 
was  In  a  position  to  change  the  status  quo 
and  achieve  a  limited  iMT>pag&nda  victory. 

Howwer.  Mr.  Reston  polnta  out.  Nat- 
ter "la  now  on  the  verge  of  the  remark- 
Bble  achievement  of  uniting  the  major 
maritime  powers  of  the  world  against 
him,"  because  he  ha£  threatened  to  close 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  an  International 
waterway. 

With  the  almost  certain  backing  of 
other  maritime  powers,  the  United  States 
Is  confident  it  can  restrain  Nasser,  Mr. 
Reston  notes.  The  biggest  question  mark, 
he  points  out,  "Is  what,  if  anything,  the 
Soviets  are  up  to." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 

Insert  Mr.  Reston's  thoughtful  column  In 

the  Record  at  this  point 

Nasskx   Ovexplsts   Hand  in    Middlk   East 

Ckxbxs 

(By  Jamea  Reston) 

Washington. — These  are  bard  days  on  the 
strutting  dictators  ot  the  world.  Sultamo  in 
Indonesia,  Nkrumah  In  Oban&,  and  Ben 
Bella  in  Algeria  have  all  overreached  and 
destroyed  their  povrer.  and  Oamal  Abdel 
Nasser  of  Egypt  seems  headed  for  the  same 
unh^py  destiny. 

His  dream  ot  glory  was  not  only  to  unite 
and  lead  the  Arab  world  but  to  wear  the 
manUe  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  India  as  the 
leading  spokesman  ot  the  new  nfttl'>na  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  he  has  gone  too  far  In 
bis  preaent  defl&noe  of  Israel  and  the  ITalted 
Natlcms,  and  ts  now  on  the  verge  of  th* 


remarkable  acblerement  of  uniting  the  major 
marltlm*  powers  of  the  world  against  blm. 

There  are  only  two  plausible  explanations 
for  his  decision  to  blockade  the  Oulf  of 
Aqaba  and  cut  off  Israel  from  its  oU  supplies 
in  Iran:  first,  that  he  has  tiit  t^twun^g  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  second,  that  his  per- 
aoiuJ  emotionalism  has  reached  the  point 
of  Irrationality. 

As  long  as  he  reetrlcted  himself  to  moving 
his  troope  up  to  the  Israeli  border  and 
expelling  the  United  Nations  force  that  had 
patroUed  that  frontier  for  over  10  yean,  be 
was  In  a  position  to  change  the  status  quo 
and  achieve  a  limited  propaganda  victory. 
But  threatening  to  close  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
in  the  Strait  of  Tlr&n  and  Invade  Israel  Is 
much  more  serious  business. 

In  discipline,  training,  morale,  equipment, 
and  general  competence,  his  army  and  the 
other  Arab  forces,  without  the  direct  assist- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Union,  la  no  match  for 
the  IsraeU's.  And  he  cannot  blockade  the 
gulf  without  forcibly  searching  and  eelxlng 
foreign  ships  carrying  strategic  goods  to 
Israel. 

Everybody  U  talking  softly  here  fw  the 
mom«nt  in  the  hope  of  giving  Nasser  a  diplo- 
matic retreat  but  nobody  should  be  fooled. 
The  United  States  has  quleUy  reassured  the 
Israelis  that  it  wU]  meet  Its  commitment 
to  oppose  an  Arab  invasion  of  Israel,  and  It 
wUI  aoon  become  apparent  that  the  United 
States  and  the  other  major  maritime  powers 
win  not  permit  their  ahlpa  to  be  searched 
or  seized  on  Nasser's  orders. 

Any  sensible  man  should  have  recognized 
these  factors,  but  Nasser,  like  Sukarno, 
Nkrumah,  and  Ben  Bella,  has  been  suiferlng 
under  hymlUatlng  and  frustrating  disap- 
pointments. He  basnt  had  a  victory  since 
the  Briush  and  French  left  the  Suez  Canal 
on  December  32,  1956. 

He  not  only  lost  the  leadership  of  tJbe  Arab 
states  but  has  recently  been  Bubjected  to  the 
most  vldous  criticism  from  the  Syrians,  who 
have  charged  him  with  hiding  behind  the 
U.N.  force  on  the  Israeli  border. 

Even  with  60,000  troops  and  the  best  of  his 
generals  and  air  force  in  Yemen,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  work  his  way  In  that  amall  and 
primitive  country,  and  even  his  efforts  to 
help  the  Congo  rebels  was  a  flop. 

In  more  practical  terms,  the  economy  of 
his  country  Is  a  mess.  He  has  been  cut  off 
from  the  PIj-480  surplus  food  suppUes  from 
the  United  States,  and  while  his  people  are 
not  yet  facing  starvation,  even  this  specter 
may  confront  him  after  another  harvest. 

AU  this  may  explain  a  desperate  move  to 
solve  or  at  least  divert  attention  from  his 
economic,  political  and  personal  problems  in 
a  foreign  adventure  against  Israel,  but  with- 
out the  hope  of  powerful  backing  from  Uos- 
cow,  he  would  still  be  on  a  very  dangeroua 
course  to  defeat  and  maybe  even  oblivion. 

The  big  quesUon  mark  In  this  nasty  busi- 
ness ts  what,  if  anything  the  Soviets  are  up 
to.  They  have,  of  course,  been  supplying  Nas- 
ser with  arms.  Also,  according  to  diplomatic 
rep<tftB  reaching  here,  they  have  been  circu- 
lating a  rumor  that  Israel,  with  the  backing 
of  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  has 
been  planning  an  attack  on  Syria. 

Most  officials  here  seem  to  feel  that  Mos- 
cow Is  not  behind  this  trouble,  but  others 
believe  the  Communist  world  is  reviewing  Its 
policies  and  that  the  recent  Inadents  of 
rioting  in  Hong  Kong,  naval  incidents  in- 
volving Soviet  harassment  of  U.S.  naval  ves- 
sels in  the  Sea  of  Japan  suggest  a  decision  to 
stir  up  more  trouble  for  the  U.S.,  not  only 
In  Vietnam,  but  elsewhere  close  to  the  Ocxn- 
munist  frontiers  but  far  from  the  U.S. 

Washington,  therefore,  ]j  a  little  edgy  at 
the  moment.  It  stlU  does  not  believe  In  a 
war  In  the  Middle  East,  and  tt  is  oonfldent 
that  it  wlU  get  help  in  restraining  Nasser,  but 
It  Is  still  more  concerned  about  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing  than  It  cares  to  make  clear 
in  pubUc. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  U-S.  Ambassador  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  Sol  M. 
Linowitz,  gave  a  most  perceptive  speech 
before  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  on  "The  Long  Road  Prom 
Punta  del  Este." 

Ambassador  Linowitz  brings  to  the 
Job  a  sympathetic  understanding  and  a 
sincere  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  as  "a  crucible  in  which 
our  theories  and  principles  are  being 
tested." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
copy  of  Ambassador  Linowitz'  speech. 
"The  Long  Road  Prom  Punta  del  Este." 

The  Long  Road  Fkom  Punta  nrt  Esn 
(Excerpts  of  address  by  Ambassador  Sol  M. 
LinowltB.   US.    Representative.    Organisa- 
tion  of  American  States,   before  the  Ns- 
tional   Industrial   Conference   Board,  New 
York  city.  May  18.  1967) 
1  want  to  talk  to  you  this  evening  about 
Latin  America;   and  I  want  to  do  so  not  in 
the  context  of  corporate  i»-oflts  or  Invest- 
ment opportunities,  but  against  the  back- 
drop of  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  Uve 
and  the  part  wtUcb  Latin  America  occupies 
in  that  world. 

I  know  that  I  am  here  among  men  who 
are  not  only  business  leaden  but  IcAders  of 
thought  and  action  in  their  cocmnumtles 
and  m  the  country— men  whose  concern  ex- 
tends far  twyond  the  state  of  their  business 
and  encompasses  the  sUte  of  the  nation  and 
the  peace  of  the  world 

For  the  tboughUuJ  Industrial  and  busi- 
ness leader  today  recognizes  that  the  whole 
future  of  his  enterprise  la  inevitably  and  in- 
extricably involved  with  the  world  about 
him;  and  that  he  can  not.  with  wisdom  or 
circumspection,  plan  for  the  future  of  his 
oorporatlon  without  taking  into  account  the 
fundamental  question  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  live  in  a  world  at  war  or  at  peace. 

If  we  can  cloee  the  SrOth  Century  in  a  peace- 
ful world,  united  for  the  betterment  of  the 
human  condition,  then  mankind  will  survive 
to  enjoy  the  remarkable  triumphs  of  science 
and  technology— many  of  them  the  products 
of  American  industry — that  are  now  chang- 
ing the  universe  before  our  eyes  and  making 
us  all  neighbors  in  spite  of  ourselves  The 
alternative  was  well  delineated  by  Winston 
Churchill  when  he  said :  "The  Dark  Ages  may 
retiun — the  Stone  Age  may  return  on  the 
gleaming  wings  of  science;  and  what  might 
now  shower  Inomeasurable  material  blessings 
upon  mankind  may  eventually  bring  about 
lu  total  destruction". 

The  key  problem,  then.  l«  whether  we  can. 
through  international  cooperation,  bring 
closer  the  kind  of  world  we  seek.  It  is  my 
Arm  conviction  that  a  large  part  of  the  an- 
swer wiu  be  determined  by  how  well  or  how 
poorly  intematiooal  cooperation  succeeds  In 
Latin  America. 

For  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  Latin 
America  today  is  a  crucible  in  which  our 
theories  and  principles  are  l}elng  tested.  What 
is  taking  place  In  Latin  America  will.  In  my 
Judgment,  affect  tbe  whole  design  of  human 
progress  and  have  even  greater  Influence  on 
the  lives  of  chUdren  yet  unborn  than  sending 
a  man  to  the  moon.  For  our  success  or  faUure 
in  Latin  America — what  we  achieve  or  fail  to 
aohton  through  the  AUlaoo*  for  ProgreM 
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will  hAV«  ui  lDdeUbl«  Impact  on  the  hftve- 
not  peoples  of  tlie  e&rth  who  know  tb&t  then 
U  more  to  the  20th  Century  tbkn  bopelen 
poverty  uid  believe  that  lUe  should  oooBlst 
of  fikr  more  than  betnc  UI  fed.  Ill  boused,  lU 
clad,  tULter&U  and  sick. 

Because  of  thla,  I  have  been  disturbed  since 
I  assumed  my  posHloa  as  Ambassador  to  tbe 
OAS  to  discover  that  all  too  many  Ameri- 
cana are  either  not  Interested  in  L«tlQ 
America  or  are  bored  with  Its  problems.  I 
am  parUculariy  dismayed  that  this  should  be 
true  when  we  are  at  the  critical  moment  la 
our  relations  with  Latin  America — a  moment 
when  we  are  embarking  on  a  new  and  pivotal 
epoch  In  inter- American  relations — when 
more  than  ever  before  we  should  have  a  deep 
awareness  of  what  is  truly  at  stake. 

Yet  the  fact  Is  that  there  is  Uttle  sense 
o{  excltemeut  about  l^atln  America  among 
the  peo{rie  of  this  country.  Our  oonoem  with 
Latin  Amedcs  all  too  often  reaembles  a  state 
of  mind  Dean  Rusk  once  described  as  Ameri- 
can reaction  to  the  United  NaUona:  We  know 
at  once  too  much  and  too  tinle — too  much  to 
have  a  spontaniety  and  freahnees  of  Interest, 
and  too  UtUe  to  assure  real  knowledge  and 
Judgment. 

Tet.  like  Mount  Everest.  Latin  America  Is 
there.  Some  pundits  may  point  out  that  Asia 
Is  far  distant,  that  Africa  Is  remote,  or  that 
the  Iflddlc  East  Is  of  no  ooncem  to  us.  But 
since  the  days  of  President  Monroe  no  re- 
spoaslblle  American  has  dared  tell  us  that 
Latin  America  can  be  Deflected  and  Ignored. 
It  Is  our  nearest  neighbor;  It  ta  growing  ex- 
plosively— from  aoo  million  to  an  estimated 
600  Gomion  by  the  end  of  the  century:  v^ 
It  Is  a  continent  in  ferment. 

In  confronting  the  problems  of  Latin 
America,  there  are  no  routes  for  evasion. 
The  Wentem  Hemisphere  is  the  oxM  area  in 
the  world  where  we  can  not  ask  history  to 
stop  and  let  us  off. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  learned  from  his- 
tory, when  we  have  tried  evasion  in  the  past. 
It  has  not  worked.  As  we  know  too  well,  in 
Europe  we  were  unable  to  set  either  with 
effective  measures  of  economic  oooperatloo 
or  later  with  concerted  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary counter- measures  during  the  years  of 
the  depresstoQ  and  Hitler's  rise  to  power. 
In  1939  the  deluge  came. 

We  might  have  followed  the  same  pattern 
In  1947.  We  might  have  left  Europe  to  foun- 
der in  the  desperate  ecoDomlc  aftermath  of 
war.  The  Maivhail  Plan  set  Europe  back  oo 
its  feet  and  was  the  first  step  in  the  long 
process  of  proving  the  overriding  strength  of 
the  market  economy — a  process  which  has 
not  ojily  stabilized  Wastem  Europe  but  Is 
carrying  the  consumer  goods  revolution  Into 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  we  ought  to  look 
at  the  Alliance  fcr  Progress.  Tot  It  is  fun- 
dameotally  a  decision  to  reject  drift  and 
evasion.  like  the  Mar&hall  Plan.  It  is  a  de- 
cision to  act.  to  attempt  some  mastery  of 
events,  to  confront  history  with  afflrmatloas. 
not  despalTB.  When,  s&x  yean  ago.  Prealdent 
Kennedy  announced  the  program  for  peace- 
ftU  growth,  retorm  and  oooperaUon  In  lAtin 
America,  he  expressed  the  fundamental  con- 
fldence  that  free  men  are  not  pawns  of  des- 
tiny but  can  take  their  fortune  in  their  own 
hands.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  American  republics  In  Puntaldel 
Este.  President  Johnson  reaffirmed  his  deep 
commitnMnt  to  the  same  faith. 

This  makes  the  lack  of  public  awareness 
and  excitement  about  the  Alliance  all  the 
more  dtllLcult  to  understamd  In  a  nstlon  as 
sophisticated  about  world  affairs  as  is  the 
United  Statea.  It  Is  this  sophistication,  this 
Interest  in  international  developments,  that 
Is  oQe  of  our  country's  greatest  strengths. 

As  we  well  know,  a  nation's  foreign  policy 
can  be  successful  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  the  understanding  and  support  of  the 
people  It  Is  designed  to  serve.  An  apathetic 
American  citizenry  would  Iw  an  International 
tragedy;   one  that  is  alert.  Interested — and. 


yes,  argtunectatlTe — Is  oar  flnrfc  line  of  de- 
fease agalDvt  the  decline  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. Indeed,  the  more  our  eltlzena  debate 
the  Issues  and  learn  about  them,  the  more 
they  prove  that  our  Constitution  Is  no  yel- 
lowing piece  of  paper,  but  a  living,  breath- 
ing, vibrant  Instrument  of  our  times,  one  we 
must  defend  and  cherish  no  matter  how  un- 
comfortable It  may  make  any  of  us  at  any 
particular  time. 

Tbe  world  should  recogntae,  too,  let  me 
add,  that  this  is  not  only  our  greatest 
strength,  but  that  It  Is  s  bond  uniting  every 
American  no  matter  what  his  opinions  on 
any  one  issue.  Those  who  underestimste  this 
fact  simply  do  not  know  or  understand 
America. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica? A  greet  deal,  and  It  is  this:  As  we  well 
know,  this  nation  and  Its  people  are  now 
involved  in  a  serious  debate  over  Vietnam. 
We  read  about  it.  hear  about  it,  and  see 
manifestations  of  it  every  day. 

I  wish  only  a  fraction  of  the  attention  and 
interest  now  reserved  for  Vietnam  could  be 
focused  on  Latin  America.  I  say  this  not  be- 
cause Z  believe  less  attention  should  be  paid 
to  Vietnam,  but  because  I  am  convinced  that 
not  enough  is  being  paid  to  Latin  America. 

Yet  the  stakes  there  are  as  high  and  as 
vital  to  our  future  as  tbose  In  Southeast 
Asia.  For  the  peaceful  revolution  under  way 
In  Latin  America  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  a  revolution  that  seeks  the  most 
far-reaching  economic  and  social  change  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

A  Latin  America  reclaimed  from  poverty 
would  offer  the  people  of  Africa  and  Alia 
an  Inspiring  example  not  only  of  how 
racially  diverse  people  can  live  together  in 
harmony,  but  bow  nations  victimized  by 
geography  and  divided  by  economy  and  poll- 
tics  can  suppress  their  difrerencea  and  work 
together  for  the  common  welfare  and  free- 
dom. 

What  happens  in  Latin  America,  then,  has 
profound  meaning  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  that  continent.  What  happens  there  is 
dlrecuy  relsted  to  the  overriding  challenge 
of  our  day — the  attainment  of  a  lasting  peace 
with  Justice  everywhere. 

That  is  wby  we  must  focus  more  public 
attention  and  interest  on  Latin  America.  I 
feel  certain  there  is  widespread  support  and 
sympathy  for  our  aUns  and  etiorXA  Ln  Latin 
America  and  for  the  entire  effort  to  revitalise 
the  continent  and  enable  It  to  fulfill  Its 
expectations.  But  I  would  like  to  see  dis- 
cussions and  debates  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  have  our  publications  and  air  waves 
Oiled  with  arguments  a^xmt  all  that  is  being 
done  or  not  being  done  in  Latin  America. 
For  this  would  mean  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  become  aroused  and  concerned  about 
an  Issue  as  important  to  our  future  as  Viet- 
nam. Indeed.  I  will  go  further  and  say  that 
if  the  Alliance  for  Progress  succeeds  in  Latin 
Amttrlca.  it  may  make  future  Vletnams 
anachronisms  of  history.  For  It  will  show 
that  peaceful  revolution — ^peaceful  change — 
can  be  the  key  to  tbe  future. 

This  was  understood  by  the  Presidents 
meeting  together  at  Punta  del  Este;  and  this 
understanding  gives  promise  of  a  whole  new 
era  In  Inter- American  relationships. 

Punta  del  'Este  became  tbe  scene  of  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  the  war  against 
want — the  war  that  must  be  the  prime  con- 
cern of  all  who  search  for  peace.  The  agree- 
ment to  prees  forward  with  the  econonUc 
integration  of  the  continent,  for  example. 
was  historic  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
I  believe  It  will  yet  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  international  develop- 
ments in  the  decade  of  tbe  sixties. 

But  the  meetings  also  pointed  up  the 
urgency  of  a  greatly  intensified  effort  In 
virtually  every  area  If  the  Alliance  is  to  ful- 
fill Its  goal  of  a  hemisphere  of  nations- 
North  and  South — free  and  independent, 
economically  viable,  socially  Just  and  pcrtit- 
Ically  secure. 


And  they  emphasised,  too.  what  we  have 
believed  all  along;  That  in  a  day  of  Intense 
dangs  and  Izxflnlte  promise,  the  hope  and 
Idealism  that  inspired  the  Alliance  In  its 
beginnings  are  nothing  less  than  a  practical 
approach  to  some  of  the  world  Is  most  per- 
plexing problems,  a  roadmap  to  the  future 
of  the  bemlsphere. 


iBttaat  Art  Truh  Decried— Hcica  Oiy 
Frick'i  Vitwt  Upheld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  U  a  real  pleasure  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  VS.  Congress  and 
the  American  people,  a  fine  syndicated 
article  by  columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor. 

Hearty  cheers  and  congratulations  for 
Miss  Helen  C.  Friclt.  benefactor  In  edu- 
cation and  tbe  fine  arts.  MIas  Frlck  Is  to 
be  commended  for  her  plucky  fight  to 
preserve  our  VS.  cultural  heritage  in 
art.  Her  opposition  to  much  current  "art' 
which  is  not  art,  or  painting  at  all. 
should  be  encouraged.  Miss  Prick  stands 
on  real  principle  in  this  Issue. 

The  article  follows : 
iKSTAKrr    Arr   TkasR    Decaxab— HcLnr   Clat 
Patcx'a   Vxvws  UrRXLO 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Large  personal  philanthropy  was  Initiated 
In  Pittsburgh  by  steel  pioneer  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Blessings  t>e.  it  now  exceeds  19  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

It  was.  and  mostly  remains,  unpractlced  In 
other  countries  another  distinctive  feature 
for  which  the  United  Stales  has  received 
scant  credit. 

Quiet,  self-effacing  Helen  Clay  Frlck.  the 
remarkable  daughter  of  Carnegie's  partner. 
Henry  Clay  Frlck.  continues  in  the  forefront 
of  this  practice- 
She  is  one  of  tbe  nation's  prodigious  and 
anonymous  benefactors  in  the  fields  of  cul- 
ture, religion  and  general  charity. 

Miss  Prick's  cultural  contributions  to  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  including  her  gift 
of  a  five- mil  Hon -doll  or  ItsUan  Renaissance 
art  museum,  and  contlDUlng  for  40  long 
years,  have  come  a  cropper — and  the  tie  cut — 
In  a  dispute  about  what  the  art  school's  ad- 
ministrators term  contemporary  art. 

IT'S    MOT    AST 

Presumably.  Miss  FVlck  calls  much  of  It 
highly  temporary  and  brings  Into  Issue  the 
endorsement  by  numerous  muBeums,  dealers, 
art  critics  and  others  of  instant  art  by  in- 
stant artists  that  many  feel  Is  not  art  at  all- 

Many  have  thrown  over  everytlilng  that 
made  painting  an  art.  They  daub  and  BXtmh 
with  no  rep  mentation,  of  course,  and  coll  It 
proudly  "abstract,"  n  on -representational  ort- 
What  will  time  do  to  these  aberrations? 

Miss  Frlck's  concern  la  shored  ateaad,  for 
example,  by  such  conse<iuentlai  connolsaeuis 
as  British  expert  Robert  Wraight. 

He  protests  that  many  of  today's  art  critics 
have  brought  criticism  to  Its  lowest  ebb,  ob- 
serves that  there  may  ba  no  shortcuts  to  be- 
coming an  artist  but  there  are  many  ahort- 
cuu  to  becoming  known  as  an  artist  and 
even  speaks  of  a  museums-dealers -critics 
cabal. 

room  carrxBiA 

The  late,  great  Bernard  Berensou  claimed 
there  are  four  main  criteria  for  Judging  any 
object  of  art: 
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Style:  It  must  enhance  the  style  otf  Its 
period:  be  a  witness  of  this  style.  A  Uvlsh 
imltatton  ct  an  sailler  work  Is  always  medi- 
ocre. 

Hannony:  Th9  equlllbrtum  of  an  object 
expressed  In  Its  balance  and  structure. 

Technique:  This  varies  with  every  period. 
A  common  defect  is  overunphaslB  on  teob~ 
ntque  and  imitation  in  it. 

Character:  This  is  the  definition  of  a  paint- 
ing; what  Berenson  calls  Its  '^and- writing." 
It  gives  the  object  Its  meaning.  It  deserves 
the  highest  rating  among  all  criteria  which 
determine  quality  because  It  gives  the  work 
of  art  its  power  to  communicate. 

Unusual  art  by  a  disciplined  artist  la  one 
thing.  Instant  art  by  Instant  artists  Is  quite 
anoUier. 

Quiet  Miss  Frlck  is  fighting  a  batUe  Joined 
by  numerous  knowing  connolaseura.  and 
emerges  as  a  heroine  among  them. 


ElennitaTT  and  Secoodary  Education 
Ajoendmenb  of  1967 


SPEECH 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    MEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetiiay,  May  U,  1967 

The  BoUM  In  Oolnmltte«  ot  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union  bad  un- 
der ooneldermUon  the  bill  (HJR-  7819)  to 
■trengthen  end  tinpn>ve  pro^renu  of  eealst- 
anoe  for  elementary  and  aecondarr  educa- 
tion by  extending  authority  for  allocation 
of  funda  to  be  ue«d  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  In  overeeae  depend - 
ente  acboola  of  tbe  Department  of  Defense. 
pf  extending  and  amending  the  National 
Tee£her  Oorpe  program,  by  providing  aaelet- 
ance  for  comprehensive  educational  plan- 
ning, and  by  Improving  prognuns  of  educa- 
tion for  tbe  handicapped;  to  Improve  author- 
ity for  assistance  to  echoola  In  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  lUlTerlng  a  major 
disaster:  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  the 
sctlon  of  the  Committee  In  accepting  tbe 
WhltetJer  amendment  to  section  182  of 
Utle  I  of  Public  Law  89-750.  This  Is  a 
most  dangerous  amendment.  It  Is  another 
in  tbe  series  of  amendments  designed  to 
repeal  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Testenlay  tbe  Committee  adopted  tbe 
Fountain  amendment  which  will  frus- 
trate the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
catl<»i.  and  Welfare  in  enforcing  title 
VI. 

Now  the  Whitener  amendment  is 
tantamount  to  Judicial  nullification  of 
the  CIvU  Rights  Act  of  1994.  The  act  of 
1964  was  passed  in  response  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
bring  about  desegregation  after  10  long 
years. 

An  administrative  remedy  was  neces- 
sary because  the  Judicial  remedy  did  not 
bring  about  desegregation.  I  have  criti- 
cized the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
not  l>eing  vigorous  enough.  I  believe  title 
VI  requires  a  complete  ban  on  Federal 
funds  for  schools  in  which  discrimina- 
tion Is  practiced.  However,  under  this 
amendment,  school  districts  will  be  able 
to  avoid  action  under  title  VI  by  cocnlns 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  court. 
In  other  words,  the  segregationists,  who 
spent  10  yean  denouncing  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,   have  seized  upon  the 


courts  as  tbe  vehicle  to  evade  an  act  of 
Congress. 

'nils  Is  fascinating.  I  can  understand 
bow  they  prefer  Judge  Cox  to  Commis- 
sioner Howe.  But  I  will  not  understand  It 
U  tbe  conferees  permit  this  amendment 
to  stand. 

llils  amendment  says  very  clearly  that 
compliance  with  a  Court  order  will  entitle 
a  school  to  receive  Federal  funds  and 
constitute  compliance  with  title  VI. 

Court  orders  to  desegregate  vary  from 
court  to  court  and  case  to  case.  Uniform 
standards  of  performance  have  not 
been  established  through  court  orders. 
If  a  court  order  provided  for  admitting 
one  Negro  pupU  a  year  to  a  white  scbool, 
this  amendment  would  prevent  adminis- 
trative action. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  reject  this 
amendment.  Those  who  Invelgb  against 
the  Supreme  Court  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  use  the  courts  to  negate  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  19e4. 


Mr.  aid  Mrs.  Harold  Ljrde  Scrre  Aacrica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBS 
Thursday.  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  former 
residents  of  my  district  who  are  now 
retired  have  chosen  to  give  some  of 
their  retirement  years  to  helping  others. 
I  want  to  take  this  time  to  commend 
them  for  their  endeavors,  and  to  read 
Into  the  Rkcord  an  article  about  the  work 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Lytle  are  doing 
with  the  VISTA  vohmteers: 
Rmszs  Kansas  Pais  Gits  Tims  to  VtSTA 

Phoenix.  Amxz.  (Special)— A  retired  busl- 
nees  admlQista-ator  and  hie  wife  from  Iaw< 
rence.  Kan.,  are  contrlbatlng  their  retirement 
yean  to  an  anti-poverty  program  here. 

Harold  H.  Lytle.  7i.  and  his  wife,  filmey. 
88.  a  retired  echool  teacher,  were  aznon^ 
the  Orvt  to  oome  to  Phoenix  under  the 
auspices  of  Volunteen  In  Service  To  America 
(VISTA). 

The  bUBband-wife  oomblnaUoo  !•  moat 
unusual  because  they  have  retired  from  one 
active  Ufe.  left  their  comfortable  home  on 
Winona  Avenue  in  lAwreDce  and  punued 
the  path  of  service  at  low  pay. 
TVACHKK  xnrra.  itea 

Until  1062.  ftCn.  Lytle  was  a  speech  teacher 
at  a  high  echool  in  Wheaton,  XU.  LyUe  was 
an  administrator  for  Montgotnery  Wards  for 
43  years.  His  first  20  years  were  in  Kansas 
City  and  the  last  23  years  were  at  the  home 
office  in  Chicago. 

They  picked  Lawrence  for  retirement  since 
he  bad  been  raised  there  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Cnlverslty  of  Kansas. 

It  wasn't  long  before  they  heard  of  the 
VISTA  program  and  attended  a  meeting  of 
potential  volunteers.  It  took  four  weeks  tar 
the  Lytles  to  decide  to  Join  "but  longer  to 
convince  the  two  children  and  tbe  grand- 
children" that  they  should  attempt  another 
kind  of  life. 

Tbe  Lytles  returned  to  Chicago  for  six 
weelu  of  VISTA  training  and  elected  urban 
training. 

The  Phoenix  neighborhood  they  serve  Is 
located  In  the  Impovetiahed  inner-clty  area. 
Most  of  the  people  are  Mexican-Americana 
who  come  In  a  constant  trickle  acroea  tha 


ArlBoca  border  to  setUe  in  Phoenls.  Most 
are  hindered  by  a  language  barrior. 

Out  Of  a  population  of  600.000,  Phoenix 
has  sooie  40.000  UUter^tes,  aU  concentrated 
in  the  Inner-city  area. 

Urs.  Lytle  said,  "At  fLrst  we  thought  we 
might  Just  be  teaching  igTigii«ti  to  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans. We  do  some  tutoring,  but  we 
reaJiaed  there  ts  such  a  need  we  said  we  were 
willing  to  do  almost  anything-  llie  center 
refers  people  to  Job  Corps,  givee  employment 
Information  and  does  medical  referrals, 

"Prior  to  the  eetahtlshment  of  the  center 
many  needy  clients  did  not  use  these  services 
because  of  the  psychological  barrier  which 
stopped  them  from  Journeying  to  tbe  "nice' 
port  of  the  dty.  Also  there's  a  lack  of  trans- 
portatlon.- 

As  tbe  first  VISTA  volunteers  on  the  scene. 
the  Lytles  have  been  involved  in  the  moat 
Immediate  need  of  the  center— getting  it 
organized  and  establishing  lines  ot  contact 
between  tbe  center  and  neighborhood  coun- 
cils who  channel  their  people  to  the  center 
when  a  need  for  services  arises. 

"Since  our  commitznent  is  for  at  least  a 
year,  we  felt  the  desire  and  need  to  identify 
as  much  ae  poaslbte  with  tbe  community.* 
said  Mrs.  LyUe. 

They  live  in  an  apartment  Ln  the  area 
they  serve  and  have  Joined  a  near-by  church. 

"Speaking  ot  home  in  Lawrence."  Mrs. 
Lytle  said,  "we  were  really  envied  by  our 
Kansas  friends  durizig  the  cold  weather,  but 
there  are  things  about  home  that  we  miss. 
like  the  hi-n  muatc  from  our  record  collec- 
tion, tbe  family,  friends,  associations  and 
acUviUas. 

"I  think  my  husband  would  add  that  we 
miss  occupying  our  regular  seats  at  all  KU 
basketball   games." 


Orfaaised  Giac 


EXTTWSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   RNNBTLVAMI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  May  25,  19S7 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin  commented  re- 
cently about  what  It  term£  the  "hard 
factfi  on  organized  crime."  Among  those 
fact£  the  newspaper's  editorial  noted,  \s 
the  amazing  ability  of  organized  crime 
to  corrupt  public  offldals.  When  that 
happens,  every  decent  citizen  Is  the  loser, 
for  organized  crime  corruiHs  whatever  It 
touches — be  it  public  officials,  legitimate 
business  and  unions,  even  our  cherished 
freedoms.  Where  public  officials  are  on 
the  side  of  organized  crime,  the  news- 
paper noted,  the  criminals  are  free  to 
kill  and  maim,  free  from  official  Inter- 
ference. The  editorial  Is  a  chilling  com- 
mentary, and  I  respectfully  Include  it  in 
the  Ricoui  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

HaU)    PaCTB    on    OmCANIZKO    CUMC 

The  reporta  of  the  President's  National 
CrUne  Commlaalon  are  now  getting  down  to 
the  hard  facts:  the  Impact  ot  organised 
crime  on  the  corruption  of  pubUc  oAclale 
and  the  cost  to  the  public  In  allovlng  It 
to  flourlah.  Tbe  eortler  reports  on  crime  in 
the  streets,  violations  of  civil  rights  and 
violations  by  the  dvu  rights  adherents,  were 
the  window  dressing. 

Such  violations  are  the  visible  ones.  The 
public  comes  Into  contact  with  them  and 
la  frightened  by  them.  The  acdvlUea  of  the 
organized  ayndtoatas  are  tbe  more  oorroslve 
ooes,  however,  becauae  they  eat  away  at  the 
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fouodaUocu  of  public  mormUty  and  lav. 
Tbe  latM*  report  amy  that  oTRmnlBed  crlm* 
U  not  IQ  competition  with  Mtsbllsbad  gov- 
ernment, but  "tbat  It  aeeki  to  nulUlT  It. 
Wben  organized  crlizw  puts  a  public  official 
In  oAc«.  tt  nulUflea  tbe  poUUcal  proceaa. 
Wben  It  bribes  a  police  oOclal,  It  nulUfiea 
law  enforoement.  Political  contrlbutlona  xmu- 
trallze  tbos*  elected. 

What  Bbould  be  Important  to  the  cltlsenry 
la  how  tbe  manipulations  ot  the  lyndlcatea 
can  affect  them.  A  city  with  a  oofrupt  mor- 
ality cannot  be  aound  in  Ita  other  adminis- 
trations. An  apple  with  a  rotten  spot  la  a 
rotten  apple. 

Many  people  have  acoffed  at  the  Idea  that 
tbe  Mafia  la  a  aerioua  problem.  They  don't 
aee  It.  so  It  doeant  exist.  The  latest  com* 
mission  report  says  that  the  major  cltlea  are 
II&fia-tnfesrt«d.  and  that  Phlladelphta  la 
among  them.  For  over  two  yeara,  federal 
prand  Jurlee  here  have  been  Inveatlgattng  the 
MaflA.  Tbe  reauiu  have  been  minimal,  ao 
far.  Indicating  that  the  laveatlgatora  are  In- 
effective or.  worse,  that  their  efforts  are  be- 
ing smothered. 

It  la,  a/ter  all,  to  an  apathetic  public  that 
the  syndicates  cater  in  vice,  narcotics,  loan- 
sh£irlclng  and  gambling.  The  syndicates 
throw  mlllloos  of  the  dollars  they  take  from 
the  pubUc  Into  the  "legitimate  economic 
system  to  give  (the  syndicates)  power  to 
manipulate  the  price  of  shares  on  the  stock 
marketa.  to  raise  or  lower  the  price  of  retail 
mercbandlae,  to  determine  whether  entire 
lndU5trlee  are  to  be  union  or  nonunion,  to 
make  It  easier  or  harder  for  buslDesamen  to 
continue  in  business."  These  are  the  hidden 
effects,  beyond  those  of  the  syndicates'  ability 
to  malm.  kill.  Infect  and  corrupt,  free  from 
oiBclal  Interference. 


We  should  remember  however  that  a  single 
day's  dedication  to  the  memory  of  our  hon- 
ored dead  la  not  sufBclent.  We  must  carry  on 
the  gigantic  task  for  which  they  laid  down 
their  Uvea  and  dedicate  ouiaelvee  to  the 
building  of  a  great  democracy  that  gtvee  all. 
rich  and  poor  alike,  an  equal  opportunity  to 
enjoy  tbe  benefits  of  such  an  Institution. 


Mworul  Diy,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  OBoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1967 

Mr  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  we  fast 
approach  the  natlona!  observance  of 
Memorial  nJay  on  May  30,  1967. 1  wish  to 
enter  in  the  Record  the  following  e<ll- 
torl&l  from  the  NaUonal  Tribune-Stars 
and  Stripes,  May  1967  Issue.  I  believe  It 
echoes  the  sentiments  of  most  Americans 
on  this  solemn  occasion: 

MnaoauL  Dat.   1B67 

Since  the  Issuance  of  Oenerat  John  Logan's 
Memorial  Day  Order  on  May  5.  1888.  in  aU 
parte  of  the  world  American  war  dead  have 
been  remembered  by  countless  thousands  of 
patriotic  Americana. 

In  wars  cowering  the  last  century  Ameri- 
can dead  are  buried  in  tbe  PhUlpplnea,  Cuba. 
China.  Prance.  England.  Italy.  Okinawa  and 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Theae  are  men 
who  gave  their  Uvea  on  the  altar  of  freedom 
and  certainly  have  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  American  people. 

Perhaps  it  la  fitting  that  this  day  of  re- 
membrance Is  observed  in  May  when  Spring 
la  In  the  air.  Oowers  and  trees  are  In  full 
bloom.  Spring  Is  symbolic  with  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  whose  exuberance  and  spirit  of 
patriotism  combine  to  urge  them  to  answer 
the  call  of  their  country  in  time  of  war. 
They  perhaps  compose  a  larger  percentage  of 
honored  dead  than  any  other  group. 

In  these  daya  of  violence  and  mlAgulded 
dlaaent  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  is  a 
splendid  lesson  to  the  youth  of  America  In 
that  they  gain  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism which  will  always  remain  with  them. 


RespoDtibilities  ia  Greece 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MiMKssora 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1967 
Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
military  coup  In  Greece  was  a  tragic 
event.  The  people  of  Greece  have  been 
denied  the  right  of  free  choice  at  the 
polls.  Former  Premier  George  Papan- 
dreou,  who  is  genuinely  Interested  In 
social  and  political  reform,  has  been  ar- 
rested, along  with  qoany  other  political 
and  intellectual  leaders.  In  a  land  where 
the  principles  of  democratic  government 
had  their  birth,  the  present  military  dic- 
tatorship is  making  a  mockery  of  elec- 
tive and  representative  gororrunent.  The 
United  States  should  make  clear  its  ex- 
treme disapproval  of  the  actions  of  the 
new  dictatorship.  If  the  present  govern- 
ment wishes  to  regain  the  support  of  the 
people  and  the  aJUes  of  Greece,  It  must 
restore  to  the  people  of  Greece  their  right 
to  a  democratic  government. 

I  vlsh  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor: 

RKsPOH8iaii.rrncB  im  Oaxaca 

Desperate  men  can  otiai  do  desperate 
things.  Tbe  Army  officer*  who  staged  the 
coup  in  Athens  early  la«t  Prtday  morning 
were  acting  desperately  XT  young  King  Oon- 
st&ntlne — contrary  to  initial  indicaUons — 
tried  to  put  a  brake  on  them,  he  must  be 
given  credit  for  ao  doln^.  Whatever  the 
facta  are,  his  position  la  now  an  unenviable 
one.  Probably  a  prtmary  ooocem  for  him  la 
to  save  the  raooarchy  In  Oreece;  but  be  must 
recognlac  that  compromlae  on  democratic 
principles  beyood  a  certain  point  la  the  one 
way  to  damage  the  Crown  beyond  aalvatlon. 

In  any  caae.  the  men  in  Greece  upon  whom 
the  greatest  responslblUties  lie  at  the  preaenc 
time  are  those  with  whom  power  realdea. 
Tbelr  poaltioc  Is  bound  to  t>e  weakened  In 
the  lone  run  by  their  having  seized  power — 
in  a  land  tbat  rljpbtly  boaata  of  Its  hlstorlo 
role  In  the  history  of  liberty  and  clvlUao- 
tlOD — under  the  cover  of  tanka  and  the  bar- 
rels  of  guns.  Already  they  must  see  the  dis- 
may and  disgust  that  their  intemperate  act 
has  stirred  through  much  of  the  democratic 
world  to  which  Oreece  has  always  been  a 
beacon  light.  Their  wlseet  response  would  be 
to  restore  constitutional  government  before 
greater  damage  Is  done. 

The  sense  of  proportion  and  priority  of  the 
new  authoritarian  regime  can  be  Judged  by 
its  taking  time  at  this  moment  to  try  to  ban 
mliU  skirts  and  excessively  long  hair  by  gov- 
ernment flat.  Simultaneously  the  regime  haa 
launched  a  second  round  of  political  arrests. 
and  the  number  of  potiticaj  detainees  is  now 
reportedly  at  least  3,000.  Thia  is  not  democ- 
racy and  this  is  not  the  true  Oreece.  It 
anucks  unpleasantly  of  those  unhappy  landa 
elsewhere  In  the  world  where  too  often  the 
Jackboot  and  the  saber  have  been  used  to 
grab  power  and  preserve  privilege. 

Whatever     criticisms     might     be     leveled 
against  former  Premier  George  Papandreou 


and  hlB  son.  Andreas,  they  embody  more  than 
anybody  else  In  the  eyes  o{  much  of  the  popu- 
lace a  widespread  hope  for  reform  and  greater 
social  Justice  In  Greece.  Their  supporters  al- 
ready Interpret  the  coup  aa  a  laat-dltch  at- 
tempt by  the  privileged  to  prevent  a  Papan- 
dreou victory  at  the  polls — and  thus  to  block 
reform.  Many  leaser-known  politicians  are 
victims  together  with  the  Pepandreous  of 
this  ugly  coup  de  force.  But  the  Pap&ndreoui 
are  symt>ola.  and  the  military  regime  would 
be  Inviting  the  gravest  consequences  if  harm 
came  to  either  father  or  son. 

In  a  word,  the  Junta  In  Athena  and  its 
civilian  collaborators  must  know  that  they 
cannot  fiout  with  Impunity  the  conscience  of 
Oreece — and  the  conscience  of  the  myriad 
friends  of  Oreece  throughout  the  world. 


Water  Reaonrce  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF  iLLmom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again,  Con- 
gress champion  of  clean  water  has  taken 
the  time  from  his  busy  schedule  to  ad- 
dress a  mo«t  important  conference  on 
water.  This  time  It  Is  the  90-natlon  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Water  for 
Peace,  at  Washington's  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  As  in  the  past.  Congressman  John 
BuiTNtK  shares  his  vast  knowledge  and 
experience  In  the  field  of  water  with 
these  delegates,  and  I  am  proud  to  In- 
clude his  remarks  In  today's  Comores- 
8I01VAL  Recokd  : 

RXMAKKa   or   THM  HONOaABLS   JOHM   A.   BUIT- 

Mtx  AT  THK  WomM'B  LtmcHBOM  OT  Iirrca- 

ifATioNAi.  CoxraaKcs  DM  WATim  roa  Pkacs 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  today 
and  to  address  such  a  charming  audience. 
And  It  la  also  an  honor  for  me  to  participate 
with  the  distinguished  representatives  ftt>m 
BO  many  countries  in  thla  tremendously  Im- 
portant in^cmaUonal  Conference  on  Water 
for  Peace. 

Por  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  per- 
sonally Interested,  and  Involved.  In  the  water 
resource  problem.  I  feel  that  the  blending 
of  two  such  necessary  ingredients  of  human 
progress  as  peace  and  water  holds  rich  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  I  urge  you  and  your  staters 
bock  home,  and  the  other  women  through- 
out the  world  to  support  the  efToi^  for  peace 
and  for  water.  I  especially  urge  you  to  pro- 
mote the  concept  of  water  aa  another  power- 
ful bond  of  mutual  intereat  and  understand- 
ing among  peoples  and  as  another  channel 
towards  world  peace. 

And  whose  support  could  be  more  effective 
than  yours?  If  It  be  true  that  "tbe  hand 
that  rocka  the  cradle  la  the  hand  that  rules 
the  world" — and  who  can  fleny  thia,  even  In 
our  sophisticated  nuclear  age? — then  It  Is 
true  that  your  contribution  can  be  most 
valuable  In  the  efforts  towards  world  peace 
and  abundant  water. 

Who — aince  the  very  dawn  of  clvUlzaUon — 
have  been  more  intimately  ooncemed  with 
both  peace  and  water  than  women?  It  la 
the  woman  who  mouma  her  men  alaJn  in 
battle,  and  It  la  the  woman  who  depends  on 
water  for  the  operation  of  her  hoxiaebold. 
iHDispXNSAaLB  rrxM 

Mankind  haa  by  necessity  always  ranked 
water  together  with  food  as  eesentlaj  priori- 
ties. So,  it  is  not  Burprtalng  that  water — in- 
dispensable for  life — has  determined  the 
founding  ot  whole  clvUisskUons,  sucb  aa,  for 
example,  the  eorly  cultures  bom  between  the 
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Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers  In  the  land  ap- 
propriately named  Meso-Potamla. 

One  entire  country,  Egypt,  was  so  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  waters  of  a  river 
(or  Its  very  existence  that  ancient  wrltera  re- 
ferred to  Egypt  as  "the  gift  of  the  Nile." 
And  the  ancient  EgypUans  themselves,  recog- 
nizing tbe  source  of  their  life,  used  to  ex- 
claim: "Hall  to  thee,  O  Nile  .  .  .  that  comes 
to  keep  Egypt  alive." 

Ancient  Egyptians  believed  that  tbetr  river 
was  in  two  parts,  one  was  the  Nile  of  Egypt, 
and  the  other  was  tbe  celestial  Nile  that 
flowed  acroas  the  heavens  as  the  milky  way. 

So  Indispensable  for  life  and  prosperity 
waa  the  annual  Inundation  of  the  Nile  that 
"nllometera"  were  erected  at  several  spots 
along  the  river  to  measure  maximum  levels — 
and  for  centuries  these  were  used  as  both 
flood  control  measurements  and  as  economic 
indeiea. 

Fxixm  oa  ro> 

iQ  Egypt  as  elsewhere,  water  waa  early 
recognised  as  being  both  friend  and  foe.  And 
while  water  waa  used  and  stored  and  chan- 
neled as  a  friend,  nevertheless  devastating 
floods  have  taken  their  toll  and  have  aroused 
tear  among  men  down  through  the  centuries. 

In  ancient  dvlUzatlons  water  was  not  only 
Intimately  connected  with  survival  and  pros- 
perity, but  the  necessity  of  solving  water- 
related  problema.  such  aa  Irrigation,  flood 
control  and  submerged  farm-lands,  flgured 
Importantly  in  the  origins  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  coordinated  government  and  the 
calendar. 

As  in  tbe  Old  World,  so  too  in  tbe  new. 
water  waa  usually  the  determining  factor 
In  selecting  the  sites  of  cities,  such  as.  for 
example,  Mexico  City.  In  About  133S.  history 
tells  us,  tbe  wandering  Aztecs  came  upon  an 
eagle  perched  on  a  prickly  pear  holding  a 
serpent  In  his  talons.  Beyond  him  lay  a 
beautiful  blue  lake,  one  of  Ave  lakes  In  that 
area.  The  Asteca  knew  tbe;  bad  found  their 
"promised  land,"  as  foretold  by  an  ancient 
prop^t.  and  they  established  their  capital 
dty  oo  the  spot,  later  to  become  the  bustling 
metropolis  of  Mexico  City. 

Similarly,  water  was  the  principal  deter- 
minant In  founding  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte- 
video, as  well  Bs  Buffalo.  Chicago.  St.  Loula 
and  hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns  In 
North  America.  My  own  district  In  Minne- 
sota Includea  Lake  Superior  which  la  the 
world's  largest  body  of  fresh  water.  Because 
of  water  supply  the  Great  Lakes  areas  are 
population  and  Industrial  centers. 

However,  the  second  big  water  problem 
that  man  has  faced  down  through  the  cen- 
turies is  what  to  do  with  the  water  after  be 
has  once  obtained  and  used  It.  Prom  the 
earliest  daya.  long  before  tbe  advent  of  bac- 
teriology, man  realized,  at  least  In  a  vague 
sort  of  a  way,  that  bis  used  water,  his  waste 
water,  was  polluted,  offensive  to  the  senses 
and  often  dangerous  to  health. 

SCWB3M    DAR    BACK    TO    STOO    B.C. 

The  disposal  of  used  waters  became  a 
public  problem,  growing  more  acute  as  com- 
munities grew  larger  and  the  concentration 
of  population  Increased.  Archeologlsts  have 
unearthed  the  remains  of  public  sewers  In 
ancient  Sumerta.  dating  as  far  back  as  3700 
B.C.  PubUc  sewers  were  alao  In  use  In  Tell 
Asmar.  near  Bagdad,  in  asOO  B.C.  and  at 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  centuries  before  the 
dawn  of  tbe  Christian  era. 

But  the  master- plumbers  of  antiquity  were 
the  Cretana;  before  1500  B.C..  their  palace 
of  Minos  at  Knoasos  bad  facilities  compar- 
able to  those  of  a  modem  hotel. 

The  Roman  aqueducts,  buUt  to  bring 
water  from  a  distance,  stlU  stand  and  are 
admired  aa  great  feats  of  engineering  aklll. 
I'Tss  weU  known,  but  Just  as  remarkable, 
was  Rome's  great  aewer.  built  at>out  180 
BC.  and  called  the  cloaca  maxima,  which 
continued  to  serve  Rome  down  to  the  pres- 
ent century. 

So  tbe  water  problems  your  husbands  are 
grappling  with  during  this  conference  are 


aa  old  aa  man  himself.  Basically,  the  water 
problem  has  alwaya  been  and  Is  two-fold: 
how  to  get  enough  good  water  for  all  r»- 
quired  uses;  and.  secondly,  what  to  do  with 
the  water  after  It  la  used. 

However,  today  a  variety  of  modem  con- 
ditions— an  exploding  population.  Increased 
industrialization,  urban  concentrations  and 
other  factors — have  given  a  new  urgency 
to  these  problems.  , 
It  la  estimated  that  almost  a  billion  people 
in  the  world  lack  even  the  simplest  depend- 
able supplies  of  clean  water  for  personal  and 
domestic  usea.  Most  of  these  people  suffer 
from  diseases  that  are  either  water-borne  or 
are  at  least  attributable  to  a  lack  of  water 
for  personal  hygiene;  and  an  estimated  ten 
mUilon.  about  half  of  them  infanu.  dl" 
from  these  dlaeasee.  MllUona  suffer  under- 
nourishment and  starvation  because  water 
supplies  are  not  properly  used  or  developed 
for  food  production. 
WATZ* — HTTMANrrT'S  SfOBT  camcAL  paoBLzua 

The  grim  paradox  Is  that  even  though 
water  covers  no  leas  than  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  water  Is  actually  available  to  man,  never- 
theless nature's  distribution  has  been  so 
caprtcloua  and  man's  use  so  wasteful  that 
water  Is  still  one  of  humanlty'a  most  critical 
problems. 

There  la.  throughout  tbe  world,  an  Increaa- 
Ing  and  urgent  requirement  for  water  (or 
drtnUng.  water  for  washing  and  bathing, 
water  for  cooking,  for  food  production,  for 
Industry,  for  commerce,  for  electric  power 
generation  and  water  for  pleasure  and  recre- 
ation. 

Water  management  Is  a  problem  In  both 
advanced  and  developing  countries  of  the 
world.  Here  In  my  own  eotintry.  our  water 
problems  are  so  acute  that  we  are  simulta- 
neoualy  pushing  forward  on  several  Impor- 
tant fronts.  In  addition  to  flood  control, 
ground  water  development  and  upetream 
watershed  management,  we  are  working  on 
a  variety  of  projects  such  as  desalination, 
evaporation  control,  weather  modification 
and  water  pollution  control. 

Particularly  noteworthy  la  the  area  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control  because,  by  treating 
used  waters  to  render  them  suitable  for  re- 
use, a  new  source  of  water  can,  in  effect,  be 
created  over  and  over.  Water  quality  and 
water  quantity  are  interrelated.  If  the  qual- 
ity of  water  In  a  given  stream  Is  sufficiently 
degraded  aa  to  become  unusable  downstream. 
this  Is,  In  effect,  a  quantitative  loss.  But 
there  will  be  no  quantitative  loss  if  the  qual- 
ity of  waters  Is  maintained  or  enhanced  for 
repeated  reuse  by  downstream  communities. 
Industries,  farms  and  recreation  areas. 

MOirVkCZNTAI.    LXGtSUiTlOIir    ON    WATCB 

Here  tn  the  United  States  our  water  pol- 
lution haa  become  so  serious  and  our  need 
for  quality  waters  so  acute  that  we  have 
launched  a  maaslve  attack  against  water 
pollution  supported  by  two  moniimentai 
pieces  of  legislation,  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  IMA  and  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  lOM. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  these  laws 
la  this;  With  out  exploding  population  and 
expanding  Industries.  Increased  demanda  on 
water  are  Inevitable.  We  cannot  prevent  tbe 
increased  use  of  water.  But  we  can  rehabili- 
tate and  revitalise  our  dying  waters.  By  prop- 
er treatment  we  can  reiisc  water  many  times 
on  its  way  to  the  sea. 

poixtrrioN  pazvxfmoif  is  kxt 

Through  the  establislunent  of  water  qual- 
ity standiuds,  together  with  plana  for  tbelr 
enforcement  in  each  Stale  through  Pederal 
asBlstance  for  construction  of  more  wast* 
treatment  facilities,  and  in  many  other  waya. 
we  aim  to  prevent  further  pollution  of  omx 
waterways  and  to  restore  our  polluted  wa.tera 
to  their  esjiier  purity  and  beauty.  That,  in 
a  word,  Is  what  the  water  pollution  control 
effort  in  the  United  Stotes  la  all  about. 

Other  industriallssed  nations,  especially  in 


Europe,  have  many  of  these  same  pollution 
problems,  and  they  are  coping  with  th^ 
problema  In  various  ways  with  varying  de- 
grees of  suecesa.  In  many  developing  coun- 
tries the  most  urgent  problem  in  water  pol- 
lution control  is  the  reduction  in  water- 
borne  and  water -related  dlseaaea. 

But  ail  of  us  can  benefit  by  sharing  our 
post  problems  and  experiencea  and  by  par- 
ticipating in  Joint  reeearcb  and  study  to 
develop  both  additional  knowledge  and  more 
effective  measures  to  make  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  have. 

GOAL  IB  GLOBAL  COOPflUTIVX  WTOXT 

The  International  Conference  on  Water 
for  Peace  can  lay  the  foundatlou  for  a  global 
cooperauve  effort  to  attack  and  solve  the 
several  aspects  of  tbe  critical  water  prob- 
lem throughout  the  worid. 

And  your  role — the  role  of  women 
throughout  the  world — can  be  crucial  in  sup- 
porting and  promoting  tills  vital  effort  that 
will  contribute  so  much  to  world-wfde  health, 
prosperity,  happiness  and  lasting  peace  on 
earth  that  we  all  long  for. 


Prereat  World  War  111— Backcrouad  ea 
the  Preteot  Cridt  ia  tbe  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  imr  touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  the  es- 
calating crlslB  in  the  Middle  East  Is  no 
surprise  to  those  who  follow  the  machl- 
naUons  of  Egypt's  Nasser.  For  some  years 
now  the  Arabs  have  been  training  a  so- 
called  Palestine  Liberation  Army  to  at- 
tack IsraeL  Unfortunate  the  United 
States  has  been  a  party — although  un- 
wittingly— to  training  thla  army  through 
Its  contributions  to  UNRWA,  the  agency 
of  the  United  Nations  which  Is  supposed 
to  care  for  the  Arab  refugeefi. 

A  most  revealing  article  on  this  mat- 
ter appeared  in  the  winter-spring  1967, 
edition  of  Prevent  World  War  m.  a  pub- 
lication of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  World  War  m.  Inc.  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  oar  col- 
leagues, as  most  pertinent  in  the  pres- 
ent  crisis: 

AsAB  "LiBxatATioM"  AasfT  Paai«  Psacx.  anr 
Ona  UNRWA  HsLT 

WAXKOKCCaXXG  WTTR  ABCKEXCAK  HELP 

While  the  world's  statesmen  have  had  their 
eyes  focused  tn  other  directions,  something 
new  and  terribly  dangerous  to  peace  has  been 
developing  In  the  Middle  Eaict. — a  suprana- 
tional "Palestine  Liberation  Army"  ttiat  Is 
openly  det^nnined  to  wage  war  against  Is- 
rael and  to  subvert  any  Arab  govemmenu 
that  do  not  "cooperate." 

This  military  operation  is  the  creation  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  which 
in  turn  waa  established  by  an  official  action 
of  tbe  13-govemment  Arab  League. 

Worse  stlU.  these  war-like  schemes  of  the 
Paleatlne  Uberauon  Organleatlon  (PLO) 
would  be  impoaslble.  except  for  money  pro- 
vided by  tbe  Weatem  nations,  chiefly  the 
United  Statea,  tlu-ough  the  United  Nations' 
relief  agency.  UNRWA. 

This  is  true  becauae  the  young  men  being 
recruited  by  PLO  are  at  least  nominally  Arab 
refugees,  drawing  rations  and  other  support 
In  camps  set  up  and  financed  by  UNRWA,  In 
Tarious  Arab  ootintrlea. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D..  Masa) 
haa  taken  the  lead  in  directing  public  atten- 
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Hon  to  thU  bkaardoiu  slttuUon.  The  um  of 
rvfocea  raliat  fundi  to  lupport  persoiu  whoa* 
nmX  fimotlon  la  to  create  &n  army  In  Tlda-  ~ 
tlon  of  bulc  UnlUd  Natlona  Charter  oblige 
tlons  la  In  ereij  w»j  Indefeoaible.  It  la  dan- 
gerous (o  the  peac«  oC  the  Uddle  But.  and 
imperlla  the  eectuity  of  oountrlM  with 
which  the  United  States  nudntalzu  friendly 
relations. 

The  PLO  operates  under  s  "fundamental 
Law"  of  Its  own.  ss  a  kind  of  quaal-soverel^ 
body.  As  Its  potential  "membership"  It  claims 
all  Palestlnlana,  and  especially  those  in  refu- 
gee camps.  With  the  official  support  of  Arab 
governments.  It  Is  eetabUshlng  an  army  to 
Invade  Israel  (In  PLO  language,  "to  liberate 
the  occupied  territories") .  and  It  Is  busily  en- 
gaged in  setting  up  guerrilla  units  for  that 
purpose. 

To  PliO  Chairman  Ahmad  Shukalry.  Israel 
is  a  "ganster  state."  serving  "western  Im- 
perialism" and  rul»d  by  "murderwa."  "Our 
aim  Is  to  destroy  Tel  Aviv."  he  shouted  to 
his  foilowerB  Dot  long  ago.  In  a  Cairo  broad- 
cast to  the  people  of  Syria  on  October  31, 
PIX)  said:  "Your  organization  urges  you. 
both  men  and  women,  to  procede  to  the  re- 
cruiting centers  ..  .to  be  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Syrian  Arab  people  in  defending  Syria 
and  In  attacking  the  Imperialist  base  known 
as  the  state  of  Israel." 

PIjO  has  become  a  potent  political  spear- 
head for  the  more  vociferously  anti-Western 
Arab  states  (Egypt,  Syria  and  Iraq)  In  their 
endeavor  to  upset  King  Hussein's  government 
in  Jord&n.  Time  and  again  during  Novem.- 
b«r,  Cairo's  radio  "Votoe  of  Palestine"  called 
upon  Jordanian  ministers,  policemen  and 
other  government  employees  to  "Beslgn.  re- 
sign, resign  for  the  sake  of  your  reputation, 
dignity  and  lives  "  In  Syria,  radio  Damascus 
called  for  eniistmeots  to  Qght  against  "the 
Imperialist  dwarf  In  Tel  Arlv"  and  the 
"Hashemite  crown  of  treason  In  Amman." 

AVUSUrC     AMXmiCAN     KOSPnaUTT 

Besides  an  ofllclal  address  In  Arab  Jeru- 
salem and  Its  real  headqoatrers.  In  Cairo,  the 
PLO  has  established  represcntatloa  tn  the 
United  States,  In  Red  China,  and  in  other 
places. 

The  American  office  of  PLO  was  required, 
under  our  statutes,  to  file  a  statement  with 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Section  ot 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  It  we  find  this 
official  declaration  of  purpose:  "l%e  libera- 
tion of  Palestine  for  the  benefit  of  Its  orig- 
inal inhabitants  Is  the  function  of  the  Pales- 
tine UberaUOQ  OrgauitatlOD.*' 

In  an  address  to  the  Organization  of  Arab 
Students  in  the  U.S.A.,  Sasdat  Hasan,  oo- 
dlrwcrtor  of  the  American  Office  of  PLO  spelled 
out   this   purpose   In  more  detail: 

"Today  bbere  are  more  than  two  scores  of 
Recre<  and  quasi-secret  Palestinian  organl- 
isatJons  all  seeking  the  same  goal.  They  should 
be  unified  and  their  activities  coordinated 
with  those  of  a  revolutionary  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Org&niaation.  .  .  . 

"The  PalesUne  Liberation  Organiaatloa 
should  ooDCloue  Its  emphsals  on  the  wtab- 
llsbment  of  a  commando  type  of  an  army  of 
national  liberation  ...  A  guerrilla  fighter, 
properly  trained  and  adequately  equipped, 
tweds  at  le«st  ten  regular  eoldlera  to  face 
him"  (Quoted  from  the  Spring.  1066.  Issue 
o(  Arab  Journal,  organ  ot  the  Organisation 
of  Arab  Students  In  the  U.8>.) 

The  import  of  t2ils  Is  all  too  obvious  to 
require  comment.  An  official  of  the  PXX:>,  ap- 
pearing on  American  soil,  before  a  convention 
of  Arab  exchange  students  meeting  at  an 
American  university,  was  openly  announcing 
war  plans  against  Israel,  a  ooimtry  with 
which  we  are  at  peace.  At  otiher  meetings, 
officers  ot  the  Arab  Student  Orgmnizatton 
urged  their  members  Co  follow  Hasan's  ad- 
vice, by  eaillsUng  In  and  supporUng  tiie  PLO. 

TUaMOn.   IN  THE   MIDDLS   EAXT 

In  the  Middle  Bast,  affairs  of  ths  PLO  are 
firmly  oootroUad  by  its  Cbalmuui.  Mr.  ahf"^ 
Shukalry— a  ntaa  oace  associated  with  ths 


Arab  Higher  Committee  for  Palestine,  under 
the  leadership  of  Adolf  Hiuer's  ardent  sup- 
porter, the  Grand  Mufti.  He  later  represented 
both  Syria  and  Saudi  Arabia  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  now  has  turned  his  very  ooo- 
aidsrable  t&lents  for  intematlonsJ  trouble- 
making  toward  t^e  actual  raising  of  armies. 

Some  months  ago,  Shukalry  announced 
an  agreement  with  Jordan  for  the  training 
and  recruitment  of  troops  on  Jordaman  soU. 
the  use  of  specified  hours  on  the  Jordanian 
State  Radio,  financial  support,  etc. 

It  subsequently  became  apparent  that 
Shukalry's  or^nlsatlon.  by  now  principally 
supported  from  Cairo,  had  additional  pur- 
poses, above  and  beyond  the  destruction  of 
Israel.  Indeed,  as  It  appeared  to  Jordan's 
energetic  young  King  Hussein,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  present  government  of  Jordan 
was  very  likely  to  be  encompassed  as  a  first 
step  toward  the  elimination  of  Israel.  Hus- 
sein thereupon  broke  off  most  of  his  rela- 
tionships with  the  PLO.  to  whldi  he  had 
given  reluctant  oooperatloa  In  the  first 
place. 

COHHUNXST    BUPPOBT 

Meanwhile.  PLO  was  branching  out  to  se- 
cure communist  support  for  Its  war-like  en- 
terprise. It  established  an  office  In  Pelplng, 
under  the  direction  of  Bashld  Sayyld  Jarbu. 
The  Pelplng  omce  ot  PLO  has  been  given 
assistance  by  the  Red  Chinese  regime  and 
gmnted  a  block  of  time  on  Radio  Pelplng, 
which  commented  not  long  ago  that  "by 
their  antl-Lmperallst  struggles  the  peoplea  of 
Palestine  and  the  Arab  countries  have  In 
turn  supported  the  Chinese  people."  "Break 
Israel  Into  pieces,"  advised  Mao's  radio  on 
November  16. 

The  PLO  also  states  that  it  has  sent  mem- 
bere  to  secure  military  IndoctrlnaUon  at  Pel- 
plng. and  other  representaUvea  to  serve  with 
the  Communist  armies  of  North  Viet-Nam. 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  field  training  In 
actual  guerrUla  warfare.  Meanwhile.  Pelplng 
has  supplied  Shukalry's  forces  with  ship- 
ments of  equipment,  including  baaookas  and 
other  field  armament. 

Besides  the  PLO  units  which  are  Identifi- 
able under  Shukalry's  leadership,  there  arc  a 
number  of  separate  guerrilla- type  groups, 
mostly  In  Syria,  many  of  which  have  been 
responsible  for  recent  border  raids  Into 
Israel.  The  largest  of  these,  al-Patoh  <the 
Confederation),  U  a  secret  terrorist  move- 
ment. It  Is  obviously  tolerated — and  encour- 
aged— by  the  Moscow- leaning  government  In 
Damascus.  These  are  the  organizations  of 
which  Mr.  Hasan  spoke,  in  bis  remarks 
quoted  above. 

"Our  Party  supporU  ...  the  fedayeen 
who  are  wrlUng  the  history  of  their  Armb 
nation  In  their  own  blood."  said  the  Syrian 
Head  of  State,  In  a  Damascus  broadcast  on 
December  8. 

tTHSW*    INVOLVEMENT 

The  organlsatloa  of  an  army  with  the  an- 
nounced goal  of  waging  ag^vsalve  war  U 
amaslng  enough  In  these  days — but  the 
methods  being  used  to  finance  the  scheme 
are  even  more  astounding.  They  Involve 
nothing  less  than  the  blackmailing  of  the 
world  community  Into  supplying  food  and 
quarters  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  "lib- 
eration'* forces,  through  the  mechanism 
which  the  United  Nations  ss  provided  In 
UNRWA. 

Almost  all  of  the  manpower  on  which  PLO 
relies  Is  to  be  found  among  Arab  refugees 
Uring  In  UNRWA  camps  mainUlned  by  In- 
ternational funds,  more  than  70%  of  which 
ore  contributed  by  the  United  States.  These 
men  receive  propaganda  and  indoctrination 
In  the  camps,  and  arv  trained  In  the  neigh- 
borhood. They  could  not  survive  except  for 
UNRWA. 

To  Shukalry,  this  U  perfectly  In  accord 
with  PLC's  Pundamental  Law.  which  makes 
"all  Palestinians"  putative  members  ot  Its 
orgonixatloa.  Prom  the  point  of  view  ot 
United  States   taxpayers,   however,   refuges 


camps  are  provided  for  the  relief,  sduostloa 
and  resetUement  of  needy  people — not  for 
the  building  of  armies  whose  purpose  It  is  to 
disturb  ths  peace. 

In  the  Oasa  Strip  (which  Is  under  Cgypuan 
administration)  this  training  ot  soldiers  has 
token  on  all  the  aspects  of  a  formal  military 
operation.  In  most  other  areas.  It  primarily 
Involves  setting  up  guerrilla  bonds — possibly 
an  even  more  dangerous  program. 

Best  estimates  indicate  that  at  least  13,000 
ration  recipients  are  currently  being  trained 
In  PLO  units  or  related  guerrilla  activities. 
The  American  government,  our  United  Na- 
Uons  Delegation,  and  the  Congress  have 
protested  UNRWA's  failure  to  remove  these 
men  from  the  refugee  ration  rolls — and  In- 
deed, Congress  has  expressly  forbidden  the 
use  for  this  purpose  of  any  of  the  »33-mUllon 
contributed  this  year  by  the  United  States 
to  provide  refugee  assistance  in  the  Middle 
Kast. 

Unfortunately,  UNRWA's  very  inadequate 
records  fall  to  Identify  those  of  Its  wards  who 
are  also  members  of  PLO  army  units — and  as 
a  result  the  relief  agency  has  adopted  a 
policy  which  It  U  difficult  to  Justify  under 
any  usual  concept  of  InternaUonal  morality. 

In  the  diplomatic  language  of  the  Com- 
missioner General  of  UNRWA— 

"Z>oubts  have  been  expressed  by  aome  gov- 
emmentt  about  the  propriety  o/  the  Agency  a 
issuing  rationt  which  iruty  be  consumed  by 
young  men  in  military  training  under  the 
auspice*  o/  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nizaUon  .  .  .  In  light  of  thett  differences, 
arrangement*  have  been  made  for  tpecial 
added  donations  in  the  amount  of  $l$OfiOO. 
which  meets  the  total  eo»t  of  any  rations 
consumed  by  the  young  men  in  question  ' 

Perhaps  we  should  put  this  text  Into  sim- 
pler language;  What  It  means  Is  that  the 
United  States  U  being  told  to  contribute  the 
bulk  of  a  common  fund  out  of  which  refu- 
gees and  PLO  soldiers  ore  both  getting  their 
support.  We  are  being  told  that  "other 
people"  will  contribute  the  particular  amount 
that  goes  out  of  the  common  fund  to  keep 
Shukalry's  trouble-makers  alive — but  there 
will  be  no  separation  of  funds,  and  the  en- 
tire operation  will  be  "mixed  up  In  one  pot  ' 

One  might  Imagine  many  Ulumlnatlng 
parallels.  Suppose  that  the  trustees  of  a  well- 
endowed  church  were  to  say,  "We  will  con- 
tribute nearly  the  total  cost  of  a  communlty 
center.  provided  that  no  bookmakers  are 
allowed  to  operate  In  it."  Thereupon,  one 
might  Imagine  the  managers  of  the  center 
saying  to  a  bookmaker.  "Go  ahead  and  oper- 
ate, provided  somebody  else  pays  the  rent  for 
the  comer  of  the  building  that  you  use."  Ob- 
viously, this  would  be  absurd — but  not  more 
so  than  the  fiscal  arrangements  under  which 
UNRWA  now  proposes  to  try  to  get  along. 

SOAS    THKXATB     AND     PaESSDXCS 

It  is  not  clear  Just  who  Is  expected  to  con- 
tribute the  extra  klSO.OOO — presumably  It  will 
not  be  Jordan  or  Saudi  Arabia,  both  of  whom 
are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Pales- 
tinian army  under  leadership  {dominated  by 
Egypt  and  Syria  ^  that  Is  as  much  opposeed 
to  their  Interests  as  it  is  bent  upon  exter- 
minating Israel.  Yet.  as  the  host  country  to 
the  largest  segment  of  refugees.  Jordan  will 
In  fact  t>e  helping  to  maintain  camps  in 
which  the  PLO  will  operate  on  a  more  or  lees 
clandestine  basis.  This  creates  s  picture  thut 
Is  fraught  with  trouble  for  everyone. 

At  tbe  start  of  the  PLO  affair,  the  director 
of  UNRWA  undertook  to  prevent  the  use  of 
relief  rations  to  support  a  belligerent  armed 
force.  Then.  Arab  pressures  and  threats  led 
blm  Into  accepting  the  dubious  "compromise" 
outlined  above-  Even  this  arrangement  re- 
aulted  In  excessively  violent  attacks  mostly 
directed  against  the  chief  donor,  tbe  CTnlted 
States — from  q>eak«rs  at  the  ArSb  League 
meeting  In  Cairo,  last  August. 

mm  mcrrsD  mtArma  must  act 

Obviously,  this  presents  a  situation  which 
the  United  States  cannot  tolerate. 
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A  United  Nations  agency  Is  being  used  to 
feed  gusrrUlas  being  trained  to  maks  war 
sgainst  another  UJf .  member.  Funds  oaDtrlt>- 
uted  to  the  U.N.  for  relief  are  being  used  to 
outfit  on  Insurrection  against  It. 

At  a  time  when  the  Security  Council  Is  try- 
ing to  stop  terrorism  In  the  Middle  East, 
another  UJf.  agency  is  subsidizing  "refugees" 
who  are  being  drilled  In  tbe  art  of  terrorlsml 

If  the  United  States  must  be  forced  to 
choose  between  withdrawing  all  support  to 
UNRWA.  and  giving  support  which  U  part- 
ly used  for  creating  a  dangerous  mlUtory 
machine,  then  we  must  reluctantly  withdraw 
all  aid. 

There  Is  another  basic  trouble:  no  one  has 
ever  managed  to  complete  an  even  approxi- 
mately accurate  roll  of  the  refugees  to  whom 
aid  has  been  going.  Even  the  over-all  census 
Of  the  refugee  centers  Is  tn  grave  doubt, 
and  thousands  of  ration  cards  are  held  by 
persons  who  have  found  work  outside  tbe 
camps — but  whose  pen::-nent  resettlement 
ths  Arab  leaders  officially  refuse  to  admit. 
Besides  this,  as  one  observer  puts  it,  "no 
refugee  ever  dies,  eo  far  as  his  ration  card  Is 
concerned" — the  card  Just  passes  into  other 
hands. 

We  suggest  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  United  States  must  at  long  lost 
take  a  really  firm  stand  on  the  entire  Middle 
East  refugee  question.  We  must  Insist  on  a 
reguiarlsatton  of  the  status  and  ntmibers  of 
relief  recipients.  We  must  also  Insist  that 
the  host  governments  permit  the  refugees  to 
be  resettled  Into  the  lands  where  they  have 
now  resided  for  almost  a  generation  (only 
Jordan  has  done  this  at  all,  and  there  only 
imperfectly) .  Then  It  will  be  possible  to  sepa- 
rate PLO  guerrlUas  from  true  refugees — and 
then  ths  pesos  of  the  Middle  East  will  be 
more  secure. 

These  are  things  which  should  long  since 
have  been  attended  to.  We  ara  now  reding 
the  penalUes  ot  neglect — and  It  Is  not  a 
second  too  soon  to  start  refomu  that  ought 
to  have  been  completed  years  ago.  Unless  and 
until  such  changes  ore  mode,  we  ought  not 
to  continue  supporting  on  operation  which. 
although  humanitarian  in  Its  original  ptu*- 
poee.  Is  rapidly  becoming  an  economic  and 
BOcloi  monstrosity  and  a  danger  to  peace.  In 
order  to  ease  the  transition,  we  might  allo- 
cate otir  subsidies  on  a  month-to-month 
basis,  contingent  upon  tbe  simultaneous 
carrying  out  of  needed  reforms.  In  that  way. 
valid  human  needs  would  be  recognized,  and 
the  diversion  of  funds  Into  harmful  chan- 
nels would  be  controlled. 

Near  East  Report,  December  13.  1566: 

"The  UN  has  two  weapons  which  It  could 
aim  against  Shukalry.  The  UN  could  caU  on 
Egypt  to  deprive  him  of  his  base.  UNRWA 
could  begin  to  withhold  aitslfitance  from 
pockets  of  subversion — the  UN  camps,  where 
Palestine  Arab  refugees  ore  taught  to  hats 
Jews  and  are  trained,  equipped  and  mobi- 
lized for  the  prosnised  war  to  liquidate  ths 
Jewjah  State. 

"If  the  great  powers  continue  to  tolerate 
Syrian  terrorism  and  Shukalry's  bombast, 
the  sItuaUon  in  the  area  will  deteriorate." 

Near  East  Report.  August  23.  1066: 

'A  major  responsibility  rests  with  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  lost  session  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  tbe  Russians  encouraged  the  Syrians 
because  they  gave  unqualified  backing 
against  Israel.  Now,  however,  it  Is  reported 
that  the  Russians  have  given  publicity  to  ths 
Israel  version  of  the  most  recent  clash,  a 
gesture  which  Indicates  that  Moscow  may 
have  some  second  thougjits  about  ths  pru- 
dence and  reiq>onalblllty  of  Its  Syrian  protege. 

"It  Is  hoped  that  Russia  will  not  acquiesce 
In  reckless  policies  which  menace  the  peace 
of  the  Near  Ekst." 

Near  East  Report.  December  27.  1966: 
"*  sPoxAonrQ  rvn. 

"A  31-year-old  Arab  Inflltrmtor,  captured 
In  October  by  Israelis,  said  that  be  had  besn 
forced  Into  sabotage  acUvlttes  at  a  msettng 
of  refugeaa. 


*"X  went  there  with' some  others  because 
I  learned  that  if  I  bkd  tried  to  sUp  away 
I  wmild  have  been  deprived  of  my  UNRWA 
ration  card  and  consequently  deprived  of 
the  rations  that  my  moth^  receives  once  a 
month.' 

■'This  startling  statement  was  mode  In  ths 
presence  of  UN  officials. 

"But  now.  It  appears  that  tbe  situation 
has  deteriorated.  The  PLO  has  grown  so 
brazen  that  It  may  threaten  to  withhold  ra- 
tions from  refugees  who  refuse  to  Join  the 
PI^  and  participants  In  tsxrorM  forays." 

Jerusalem  Post,  August  13.  IMS: 

"aETUGEE    OATION    rORCCBIXS    OO    ON 

"Forgery  of  U.NJI.W-A.  ration  cords  by 
Arab  refugees  Is  still  going  on.  Mr.  Laurence 
Mlchelmore.  CommlBsloner- General  of  the 
U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  said  in  his 
current  annual  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  next  month.  *PUast;tn'  re- 
ported yesterday  In  Amman.  .  .  . 

"Another  Amman  daily.  'El  Jlhnd.'  quoted 
well  Informed  circles  in  the  Jordanian  Capi- 
tol as  saying  that  Mr.  Mlchelmore's  report 
states  that  while  some  Arab  host  countries 
agreed  to  a  classified  'revision  of  ration  cards 
to  eliminate  the  nomee  of  people  deoessed  or 
permanently  abroad,  others  still  stubbornly 
refused  any  revision  whatsoever.'  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

or   DKI^aOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1967 

1ST.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  sermon  delivered  by  Rosa 
W.  Dye.  minister  of  the  16th  and  Deca- 
tur Church  of  Christ  In  Washington, 
D.C.  Mr.  Dye  .speaks  on  Isjrues  which  face 
us  as  a  nation  and  as  Individuals.  Rls 
remarks  follow: 

Nationai.  RicirrEousNBss 
{Sermon  by  Roas  W.  Dye.  minuter  10th  and 

Decatur   Church   of   Christ,    Washington, 

D.  C.  klay  ai,  1007) 

I  approach  the  subject  of  national  rlgbt- 
eousnees  with  much  godly  fear,  not  only 
because  of  the  perils  which  beset  dvUteatlon 
today,  but  also  t>ecau8e  of  the  abuses  of  some 
pulpits  which  presume  to  speak  so  indlB- 
crimlnately  on  national  problems  that  ths 
voice  of  the  pulpit  Is  suspect  when  It  Is  raised 
on  any  public  Issue,  no  matter  how  fraught 
with  spiritual  snd  moral  Implications.  The 
fact  that  some  churchmen  have  left  their 
proper  sphere  to  occupy  themselves  with 
questions  of  political  Ideology  and  to  ad- 
monish ths  government  and  the  public  on 
matters  which  ought  to  be  debated  by  poli- 
tical parties  and  legislative  bodies  cannot  be 
corrected  by  silence  on  the  part  of  the  pul- 
pit as  though  public  offlctals  ought  to  pre- 
empt all  moral  Judgment  In  national  life. 
I  deplore  the  Intrusions  of  theologians  on  ths 
right  who  Invoke  "God's*'  Judgment  upon 
those  Amencnns  who  support  medicare,  the 
United  Nstlons,  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
other  things  which  they  denounce  as  un- 
American.  With  equal  vigor  I  Inment  the 
involvement  of  the  pulpit  In  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government  In  presuming  to 
have  the  only  moral  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  RPd  CThino  should  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations,  tbe  organizing  of  strikes 
and  demonstrations,  and  the  numerous 
pronouncements  which  are  mode  by  religious 
leaden  on  virtually  every  issue  which  comes 
before  Congress.  In  fact  this  prostitution  of 
religion  to  political  caiues  Is  not  the  least 


of  the  lUs  presently  aflUctlng  our  naticHi. 
When  patriotism  on  the  one  bond  or  social 
concern  on  tbe  other  becomes  a  pretext  for 
debasing  the  pulpit  and  reducing  It  to  a 
platform  to  sir  political  views  we  have  reason 
to  be  alarmed,  for  this  augurs  no  good  for 
either  church  or  state.  Therefore  as  I  corns 
to  the  pulpit  to  deliver  this  sermon  today  It 
Is  not  to  public  policy  and  law  which  are 
properly  restricted  to  the  political  arena  that 
I  address  myself,  but  to  the  moral  axkd 
spiritual  aspects  of  lifs  which  may  appro- 
priately concern  both  ths  pulpit  and  the 
government. 

There  are  points  at  which  politics  must 
take  account  of  religion,  and  there  are  also 
times  when  religion  must  consider  politics. 
Political  Jurlfidlctiotu  must  frame  tax  i>ol- 
icles  toward  religious  bodies  and  determine 
some  method  of  Identifying  bonafide  reli- 
gious institutions.  Governments  must  decide 
what  their  relationship  to  religion  ahall  be. 
and  whether  there  should  be  a  state  church. 
At  the  some  time  churchmen  are  confronted 
with  the  same  questions  and  many  others. 
It  Is  certainly  the  function  of  the  pulpit  to 
speak  out  on  both  private  and  public  morals. 
The  Bible  sets  a  moral  standard  for  all  men. 
and  the  pulpit  must  declare  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  scriptures  and  warn  those  who 
deviate  from  It.  Leadership  in  this  area  is 
expected  from  the  pulpit,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  lives  of  those  In  the  pews  but 
touching  the  general  public  as  weU.  One  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  scrip- 
ture knows  that  Christ  and  the  apostles 
spoke  to  the  moral  problems,  not  only  of 
tbelr  flocks,  but  of  tlie  whole  community. 
For  example.  Jesus  condemned  unethical 
business  practices  as  recorded  tn  Matthew 
23:14,  and  be  was  not  directing  his  remarks 
toward  his  disciples.  Therefore  I  have  suf- 
ficient scriptural  precedent  to  warrant  tak- 
ing a  look  at  tbe  morals  of  the  nation. 

In  order  to  enter  upon  the  proper  exam- 
ination of  such  o  subject  as  this  it  may  be 
very  helpful  to  first  Inquire  whether  there 
is  or  ever  has  been  s  Christian  notion,  and 
to  also  consider  the  ramifications  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  whether 
this  Is  a  biblical  doctz-lns.  These  investiga- 
tions I  propose  to  moke  before  I  oome  to  the 
matter  of  the  pulpit  and  current  politicaJ 
issues. 

Popular  uss  has  prefixed  tlis  term  "Chris- 
tian" to  nation,  and  for  many  centuries  mso 
bars  mpdken  ot  Christian  nations  without 
apparent  reservation  or  quallflcotlorL  Hence 
it  may  be  somewhat  of  a  shcxrk  to  some  that 
this  concept  should  be  quMtioned.  If  Amer- 
ica Is  a  Christian  naUon  It  seenu  fair  to 
oak  what  church  has  enrolled  Uie  millions 
lately  thought  to  be  without  church  affilia- 
tion? Where  do  the  other  millions  of  nom- 
inal church  members  worship  who  habitually 
neglect  to  attend  public  worship?  That  there 
are  Christians  in  every  state  of  the  union  I 
am  happy  to  acknowledge.  By  synecdoche  ve 
put  a  port  for  a  whole  and  a  whole  for  o 
port,  but  we  need  to  understand  that  It  Is 
only  In  this  figurative  sense  that  our  nation 
could  be  colled  Christian.  By  thU  figure  any 
nation  which  has  Christiana  In  It  oould  be 
called  a  Christian  notion.  In  llksmanner  a 
nation  with  Jews  among  Its  citizens  oould 
be  termed  a  Jewish  nation,  and  a  notion 
with  Hindus  In  It  oould  be  regarded  as  a 
Hindu  nation.  Of  course  one  can  think  of 
numerous  nations  having  Christians,  Jews, 
Hindus  and  others  among  their  mhobltanU; 
•o  we  have  a  Jewloh  nation  and  a  Hindu 
nation  tn  the  same  nation  ws  might  call  a 
Christian  nation.  Of  course  no  oation  is  a 
literal  Christian  tuition. 

There  1h  a  spiritual  nation  which  Is  In- 
deed a  Christian  nation.  Peter  addressed  tbe 
Christlatu  scattered  throughout  many  na- 
tloiia  OS  "a  holy  nation,  o  royal  priesthood, 
a  peculiar  people."  This  people  we  commonly 
designate  the  church.  It  Is  distinct  from  any 
worldly  nation,  but  happily  It  Is  scattered 
among  many  of  them.  Paul  spoke  of  this 
people  as  "in  the  midst  of  o  crooksd  snd 
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p«rTen«  n&tlon,  as;onK  whom  ye  ahlna  am 
IlcMi  In  t2i«  world."  Tberefore  tn  tba  worldly 
BAttoni  CbilsUuilty  has  a  moraUslxit  ^^^ 
upfra^Ung  Influence  %m  well  tjt  *  dlncl 
Chrtatlajilxlng  ftlTect  which  dlffUHs  many 
beoeflta  throughoub  the  nation.  In  th* 
courve  of  prettchlng  the  B^wpel  of  Chrteft 
Christian  mlnlsten  Inculcate  «uch  monl 
principles,  both  In  those  who  receive  Its 
evaji^Ilcal  meesage  and  tn  those  who  only 
admit  the  excellence  of  Its  moral  teaching, 
that  the  moral  awareness  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  la  increased.  However.  In  a  Uteral 
sense  there  is  not  now  nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  Christian  naUon. 

Jesus  recbsnlsed  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  when  he  said,  "Render  therefore 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar'i; 
and  unto  Ood  the  things  that  are  Ood's." 
He  came  to  establish  a  special  community 
of  Christians,  Beparate  from  every  worldly 
power.  He  said,  "My  kingdom  Is  not  of  thla 
world." 

It  U  erroneous  to  suppose  that  ancient 
Israel  Is  a  model  of  chiirch  and  state  \inlon 
for  today.  Joeephus,  a  distinguished  Jewish 
bistortaD,  called  Israel  a  theocracy.  It  was 
not  originally  constituted  a  democracy  or 
wen  a  monarchy,  but  a  government  under 
Ood  u  Ung.  Lswgiver  and  Judge. 

Ood  was  sorely  displeased  with  the  Israel- 
ites because  they  wanted  a  king  like  the 
other  nations.  However  Jehovah  granted 
them  this  concession,  and  they  became  a 
monarchy.  But  their  king  was  "the  Lord's 
anointed."  and  God  continued  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  Israel.  TlUs  nation  was  like  no 
other  nation  before  or  since.  It  was  typical 
of  a  spiritual  nation,  the  church  under  the 
rule  of  Christ,  "the  Lord's  anointed,"  of 
whom  the  kings  of  Judah  were  typical  even 
as  the  Jewish  nation  was  a  type  of  the 
church.  Therefore  it  Is  entirely  wrong  to 
■uppoee  that  modem  kings,  prealdeats  and 
other  authorities  sre  relsted  to  either  Ood 
or  the  church  as  the  kings  of  Judah  were 
to  Ood  and  the  nation.  Ood's  kingdom  is 
entered  by  means  of  a  new  birth,  and  Its 
nature  Is  spiritual.  Amalgsjnatlon  of  church 
and  state  la  Impoaalble  as  long  as  the  church 
continues  to  be  the  church  and  the  state 
tbe  state. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state  as  well 
••  the  mission  and  nature  of  the  church 
■bould  make  plain  why  Paul  did  not  Involve 
the  church  In  lecturing  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  King  Agrlppa  or  on  the  dangers  of  cen- 
trallzaaoci  of  power  In  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror. At  the  same  time  the  apostles  of 
Ohrtst  did  freely  set  out  for  all  to  see  the 
moral  standards  of  the  gospel  as  they  apply 
to  men  In  all  itatlons  of  life.  Therefore  the 
pulpit  ought  to  continue  to  speak  on  moral 
Issues  and  thereby  fuiflll  its  role  of  leader- 
ship  in  molding  the  moral  concepts  of  Chrls- 
Uans  as  veil  as  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Today  we  have  many  public  issues  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  church  lead- 
ers. Obviously  some  of  these  matters  are  not 
proper  subjects  for  the  pulpit,  partlcxilarly 
as  cauaea  to  be  Advocated.  Tor  example,  more 
than  s  few  ministers  have  embraced  civil 
disobedience  as  s  noble  posture  for  the  Chris- 
tian. An  examination  of  the  New  Testament 
reveals  that  dvii  disobedience  Is  approved 
only  in  cases  involving  Infringement  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  In  such  s  case  the  apostles 
said,  "We  muBt  otwy  Ood  ratber  than  men." 
The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Romans  tre*ts  on 
other  sorts  of  civil  disobedience  and  makes 
It  clear  that  dvU  disobedience  Is  disobedience 
to  Ood.  Therefore  clergymen  like  Martin 
Luther  King  who  advocate  and  practice  civil 
disobedience  are  in  disobedience  to  the  word 
of  Ood.  The  proper  attitude  of  the  pulpit  on 
the  Issue  of  dvil  disobedience  is  steadfast 
opposltioD  to  it. 

The  Bible  commands  us  to  "honor  the 
king"  or  the  head  of  state  and  other  authori- 
tlaa.  Does  this  not  oondenin  such  acta  as 
burning  Saga  and  draft  cards,  rlota  and  other 


manlfeatatlons  of  rebellion  against  authori- 
ty? The  Bible  forbids  aedlOon  tn  OalaUoos 
B:30.  Therefore  such  acte  are  repreeenatble 
when  performed  by  any  man.  but  they  are 
even  wone  when  churchmen  incite  others  to 
such  displays  of  rebellion.  A  nation  whose 
religious  leaders  encourage  anarchy,  dvll 
dlaobedlence,  and  similar  outrages  and  whose 
goverament  tolerates  such.  Is  headed  for  ob~ 
livion.  Burely  the  pulpit  ought  to  speak 
agaln«t  civil  disobedience  as  well  as  those 
who  encourage  it. 

Aloog  with  growing  rebellion  against  civil 
authority  our  .nation  is  also  sttemptlng  to 
throw  off  all  moral  restraint.  The  so-cslled 
"new  morality"  is  definitely  the  "In"  thing 
now,  and  America  la  on  a  aex  binge  which 
threatens  to  engulf  the  land  tn  a  moral 
debacle  the  equal  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  When  freedom  of  the  press  becomes  a 
pretext  for  pornography  and  when  toleration 
of  homoeexuallty  is  heralded  an  maturity.  It 
is  time  to  get  back  down  to  earth  long  enough 
to  read  the  Holy  Splrlt'a  censure  of  the  an- 
cients in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans.  Sexual 
oflTenscs  are  condemned  by  God,  and  it  Is  the 
obligation  of  every  gospel  preacher  to  declare 
this  fact,  especially  when  already  one  of  our 
states  has  legalized  homosexuality  and  others 
threaten  to  follow  suit. 

Recently  another  stale  made  artificial  In- 
semination legal,  but  has  Ood's  law  changed 
that  labels  a  man  worse  than  an  Infldel  who 
provides  not  for  his  own?  Many  are  advo- 
cating euthanasia  and  abortion,  but  what 
man  has  the  right  to  cull  human  beings  and 
decide  which  ones  shall  live? 

There  has  also  been  a  tendency  for  some 
to  cloak  provincial  and  v°<ounded  views  In 
a  garb  of  orthodoxy  In  an  effort  to  restrain 
or  forbid  such  legitimate  programs  of  the 
government  as  birth  control  mea«urea.  Pre- 
venting conception  Is  in  no  way  the  same  as 
destroying  that  which  has  been  conceived. 
The  example  of  Onan  In  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  GcDeals  Is  often  cited  as  an  argu- 
ment against  birth  control  because  Ood  was 
displeased  when  be  spilled  bis  seed  on  the 
ground  to  avoid  begetting  a  child.  This  Is 
to  miss  entirely  the  point  of  the  passage. 
The  atn  was  not  birth  control  per  se:  the 
■tn  was  his  rebellion  against  the  requirement 
that  he  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother.  This  was 
the  rule  in  Israel,  but  Onan  was  not  willing 
to  obey  It.  Furthermore,  the  assumption  that 
the  only  purpose  of  the  conjugal  union  U 
procreation  Is  set  aside  altogether  by  the 
seventh  chapter  of  I  Corinthians.  8o  we  have 
in  tbe  matter  of  birth  control  a  case  In  which 
clergymen  oppose  that  which  they  have  no 
biblical  grounds  for  opposing. 

Naturally  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pulpit  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  Ood 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men. 
and  to  declare  the  good  news  that  tn  Christ 
"there  Is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  Is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  Is  neither  male 
nor  female."  Therefore  the  pulpit  ought  to 
be  a  strong  voice  against  prejudice  and  ha- 
tred, and  a  powerful  Influence  for  good  will 
among  men. 

As  we  look  at  our  natton  today.  Including 
the  attitudes  of  Its  courts  toward  porno- 
graphy and  the  acta  of  aome  of  our  state 
legislatures  tn  the  area  of  homosexuality  and 
other  evUs,  we  find  much  cause  of  alarm. 
Likewise  when  we  take  account  of  the  rising 
tide  of  alcoholism,  narcotic  addiction,  crime, 
divorce,  civil  disobedience,  bribery  and  oor- 
ruptlon  in  public  office,  fraud  and  all  man- 
ner of  unethical  bualneee  practices,  and  nu- 
merous other  evils,  I  think  It  is  ttmc  for 
sot>erminded  men  to  be  deeply  concerned 
over  whether  a  society  so  rapidly  becoming 
bereft  of  any  moral  standards  can  long  sur- 
vive. Toynbee  included  in  the  causes  of  the 
fall  of  the  great  nations  of  history  the  de- 
cline of  agrarian  life,  mUltarlnn,  heavy  tax- 
atlcm  by  centralized  power,  breakdown  of 
home  life,  decline  of  morality,  sexual  loose- 
ness and  perversion  even  tn  high  places,  and 
Increasing  loss  of  Individual  autonooay.  I  do 


not  know  that  all  of  these  are  true  In  every 
oase  or  even  relevant,  but  I  think  all  du- 
cernlng  men  know  that  no  nation  can  stand 
when  morality  collapsed.  I.  for  one,  am  sick 
of  scandals  tn  Waa^ngton  and  In  our  atate 
capttots.  I  s2n  tired  of  prtoe  fixers,  exploiters 
of  little  people,  labor  racketeers,  and  man- 
agement crooks.  I  cannot  quietly  observe 
racial  bigotry  aod  Injustice.  I  find  It  Impos- 
sible to  divorce  religion  from  life.  I  am  fed 
up  with  sex  symbols  and  cheapening  of 
womjtnbood.  1  am  worn  out  with  listening 
to  demagogues  who  pass  for  poUtlctans.  I 
pant  for  public  officials  as  devoted  to  duty 
as  Edmund  Burke  who  said.  "Parliament  is 
not  a  CongresB  of  ambassadors  from  different 
and  hostile  interests,  which  Interests  each 
must  maintain,  as  an  agent  and  advocate, 
against  other  agents  and  advocates;  but  Par- 
liament is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  one 
nation,  with  one  Interest,  that  of  the  whole — 
where  not  local  purposes,  not  local  preju- 
dices, ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good. 
resulting  from  the  general  reason  of  the 
whole.  You  choose  a  member.  Indeed;  but 
when  you  have  chosen  him.  he  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  Bristol,  but  he  Is  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment." Apparently  his  constituents  liked 
demagogues  better,  for  they  foiled  to  return 
Burke  to  Parliament  In  the  next  election. 
Be  that  as  It  may.  Burke  was  right,  and  we 
need  his  likes  in  Congress  and  Ln  all  public 
offices.  I  am  disgusted  with  little  people  in 
high  places,  men  without  principles  or  char- 
acter who  serve  only  themselves. 

I  therefore  urge  America  to  come  to  h«r 
senses  and  act  before  worse  erlli  overtake  us. 
Indeed,  "Rlxhteousneas  exalteth  a  nation: 
but  sin  Is  a  reprofu:h  to  any  people." 


Foo4  Qaiai   Haltuf   Tradinf   Stampi, 
Gmnes 


May  25,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 


IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$day.  May  24,  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would 
appear  that  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself  to  alert  the  consuming  pub- 
lic to  the  high  price  which  they  pay  for 
supermarket  games.  elm.micks,  and  trad- 
ing stamps,  have  not  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
The  May  20.  1967,  edition  of  the  Suffolk 
Sun  reported  the  results  of  a  survey  made 
by  Standard  &  Poor's  Corp.,  which  re- 
vealed a  trend  for  food  chains  to  ellmi> 
nate  glmmlcicB  and  stress  low  prices. 

Without  objection  I  insert  this  report 
In  the  Appendix : 
Pood     Chazms     Haltxho     Tsaoxno     Stamps. 

OAtUS 

Naw  ToBJC. — Confronted  with  oocsumers 
wanting  more  food  for  their  money,  super- 
markets are  moving  away  from  games,  trad- 
ing Btampa  and  similar  gimmicks,  aaye  s 
statistical  surrey  made  public  Friday  by 
Standard  &  Poor's  Corp. 

The  PocM^a  statistical  service  said  that 
among  food  chains  "salea  have  expanded  at 
a  steady  pace  but  Industry  margins  have 
narrowed,  reflecting  Intensely  competitive 
conditions  and  the  failure  or  retail  mark- 
ups to  keep  pace  with  rising  prices." 

Citing  stamps  and  games  as  "an  elonent 
that  has  contributed  to  the  narrowing  of 
(profit)  margins,"  Poor's  service  says  aome 
food  chains  are  Improving  their  profits  by 
"accelerating  away  from  the  .  .  .  glinmicks" 
and  stn:  mta^  low  prloH. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  rmmnn.VAxnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
In  the  CoifGRcssioHAL  RxcoRD  the  calen- 
dar of  events  for  June  1967,  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

It  is,  as  usual,  an  outstanding  sched- 
ule  and  these  events  will  be  of  great 
Interest  to  all  those  who  visit  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  As  we  approach  the  sum- 
mer months  we  will  have  many  visitors 
to  our  Nation's  Capital  and  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  such  a  top-level  gallery 
for  them  to  visit. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  would  enjoy  a  pleasant 
and  peaceful  visit  to  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  during  the  month  of  June. 

The  calendar  follows: 
National    QajuLBST     or    Aar — Cai^ahdas    or 
EVKNTa.   JOMB    1907 

Oallery  hours:  Summer  Hours.  Through 
Beptemt>er  4:  Weekdays  10:00  ajn.  to  10:00 
pjn.  Btmdaya  13:00  noon  to  10  pju.  Admis- 
sion la  free  to  the  Oallery  and  to  all  programs 
scheduled. 

Cafeteria:  Summer  H<nira_  Through  Sep- 
tem  4:  Weekdays.  Luncheon  11:00  a^n.  to 
3:30  pJn.:  Snack  Service  3:30  pjn.  to  6:00 
p.m.:  Dinner  6:00  p.m.  to  8:00  pjn.  Sundays, 
Dinner  13:00  noon  to  7:30  pjn. 

Continuing  exhibitions :  2Q0  Suropean 
Paintingi  and  Dratoinfft  from  the  CoUeetUm 
of  Mr.  and  Mra  Leigh  B.  Block.  Central  Gal- 
lery. Through  June  11. 

Oinevra  de'Benci  by  Leonardo  da  Vlncl. 
New  acquisition-  Lobby  B. 

Recent  publications:  Catalogue.  100  Xuro- 
peon  Paintingt  and  DrawingM  from  the  Col- 
lection of  Mr,  and  Mr*.  Leigh  B.  Block,  113 
pages.  10"  X  7^  ".  with  introduction  by  John 
Rewald,  and  100  black-and-white  lllustra- 
tlooa.  »S.00  postpaid. 

Ginevra  dCBenci  by  Leonardo  da  Vlnd. 
Booklets  lUustrated  in  color  and  black-and- 
wblte,  with  text  by  Perry  B.  Cott.  10  cents. 
Mall  orders  under  91.00.  add  36  cents  han- 
dling charge. 

Sunday  lectures:  To  provide  backgroxmd 
material  for  the  exhl  bltlon  of  OUbert 
Stturt.  palnUnga.  which  opena  July  3,  four 
lecturea  on  early  American  artists  wUI  be 
given  In  June. 

Concerts:  After  the  June  36th  program, 
conecrts  will  be  discontinued  for  the  aummer. 
They  will  restmie  on  Sunday.  September  34. 
1067.  marking  the  36th  aeofon  of  n:iu8lc  In 
the  Nauonal  Oallery  of  Art. 

Dally  films;  The  American  Vision:  Week- 
d%yfi,  2:00  and  7:00  pjn.:  Sundays,  1:00  p.m. 
Art  tn  the  Western  World:  Weekdays.  4:00 
p.ni.  In  the  auditorium.  Each  film.  In  color. 
runs  about  one  half  hour. 

MONDaT,  mat  39.    THBOOOB  SDNDaT,  JUKM  4 

'Painting  of  the  week:  Olovannl  BeUlnl. 
Portrait  of  a  Comfoftiere  (Samuel  B.  Kreaa 
CoiiecUon),  Oallery  33.  Wednesday  through 
Saturday.  13:00  and  3:00;  Sunday  S:90  and 
6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Oerman  Painting.  Ro- 
tunda, Wednesday  through  Saturday.  1:00: 
Sunday.  3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00  and 
3:00;  Tuesday  (Memorial Day),  1:00;  Sunday. 
6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Paintera  in  CoIoiUal  Amer- 


ica. Quest  Speaker:  Roland  Fleischer.  Profes- 
sor of  Art.  Oeorge  Washington  Unlveralty. 
Washington.  D.C.  Lecture  HaU,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Avon  Stuart,  Baritone: 
RusseU  Woollen.  Pianist;  with  Instrumental 
ensemble.  East  Oarden  Court,  8:00. 

XfONDAT,    JONX    S,    TXSXOUOH    SOKDAT,    JTTNX    11 

'Painting  of  the  week:  Wlnslow  Homer. 
Hound  and  Hunter  (Gift  of  Stephen  C. 
Clark).  Oallery  67.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day. 13:00  and  3:00:  Sunday,  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Dutch  Painting.  Rotun- 
da. Tuesday  through  Saturday  1:00:  Sunday. 
3:30. 

Tour:  /nfroducflon  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  tbrough  Saturday.  11 :00  and 
3:00;  Sunday  600. 

Sunday  lecture :  Charles  Wilson  Peale. 
Quest  Speaker:  Charlea  Colenxan  Sellers, 
Librarian.  Dickinson  College.  Carllale,  Pa. 
Lecture  Hall.  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  Eudoxla  de  Barros.  Pianst. 
East  Oarden  Court.  8:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional  services  ahould  be  addresaed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737~431&, 
Kxt.  373. 
mondat,  jotvx  la,  thbottgh  bttnsat,  rvsn  is 

*  Painting  of  the  week :  Plcaasa  Pedro 
Mafiach  (Chester  Dale  CoUectlon),  OaUery 
0-14.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  13:00  and 
3:00:  Sunday.  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  French  Painting.  Ro- 
tunda. Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1 :00;  Sun- 
day, 3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00  and 
3:00;  Stmday,  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture :  John  Trumbull.  Guest 
Speaker:  Pranols  Orut>ar,  ProfesAor  of  Art, 
Oeorge  Washington  University,  Washington, 
DC,  Lecture  HaU,  4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  David  Harris,  Guitar  and 
Lute,  Bast  Garden  Court.  6:00. 

MCMTDAT.  jmrs   If,  TMMOVam  SUKDAT,  JTTHX   IS 

*  Painting  of  the  week:  Rembrandt,  t/tsere- 
tla  (Andrew  Mellon  CoUecUoo),  Gallery  48, 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  13:00  and  3:00: 
Sunday,  3:30  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Spanish  Painting.  Ro- 
tunda, 'Z\ieaday  throu^  Saturday.  1 :00;  Sun- 
day. 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday.  11:00  and 
3:00:  Sunday.  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Benjamin  West.  Speaker: 
Grose  Evans.  Curator.  Index  of  American  De- 
sign, National  Oallery  of  Art.  Ijecture  HaU, 
4:00. 

Sunday  concert:  WlUlam  Stevens,  Planlxt, 
East  Oarden  Court,  8:00. 

All  concerts,  with  Radio  Picture  of  the 
Week  IntermlsBton  talks,  are  broadcast  by 
Station  WOMS-AM  (670)  and  PM  (103.6). 


•  11"  I  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week — 16  cents  each.  (If  mailed. 
•  1.00  for  4;  orders  under  81.00.  36  cents  each, 
plus  26  cents  handUng  charge.) 


PrendeBt'i  Middle  East  Stelemnt 
CommeDded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    XNBUHA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPBESENTATITES 

ThuTtias,  May  25,  19S7 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I^.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  support  ot 
the  Presldent'a  statement  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  crisis.  The  President  U  to  be  com- 
mended for  speaking  forth  and  pladnc 


the  United  States  behind  the  attempts 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Secretary 
Oeneral  U  Thant  to  secure  a  reduction 
tn  tension  In  the  Near  East. 

The  President,  In  restating  America's 
traditional  poUcy  of  assuring  the  Inde- 
pendence of  any  nation  from  aggre^on 
by  her  neighbors,  has  served  notice  in 
tempered  but  firm  and  unmistakable 
language,  that  neither  we  nor  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  tolerate  the  hostile  and 
warlike  acts  now  being  taken  In  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba. 

The  President  has  the  support  not 
only  of  the  American  people  but  of  Its 
congressional  representatives  In  this 
time  of  world  crisis. 


Tbe  Mu  ia  ihe  MidJk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB3 

Tfiuraday.  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  HAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  crlfne  In 
the  United  States  Is  among  the  moet 
serious  problems  our  Nation  faces  today. 
The  number  of  crimes  each  year  Lb  spl- 
rallng.  According  to  FBI  figures,  crime 
throughout  the  Nation  increased  by  10 
percent  during  the  first  9  months  of  1968 
as  compared  bo  the  same  period  in  1965. 

The  May  1967.  issue  of  the  Georgia 
Municipal  Journal  is  entirely  devoted  to 
law  enforcement  in  Georgia.  I  would  like 
to  enter  into  the  Rxcou>  an  article  from 
that  Issue  by  the  Honorable  Lester  G. 
Maddox,  Governor  of  Georgia,  entitled 
'■The  Man  in  the  Middle." 

THi  Mah  nv  TBI  MmoLS 
<By  OoT.   Letter  Maddoc) 

{NoTS- — OoT.  Lester  iCaddox  in  thla  Ouest 
Editorial,  glvee  his  thoughti  on  toda^'i 
policeman  and  what  should  be  don*  to  help 
hlzn  perfonn  more  effectlTely.) 

Today*!  police  officer  la  truly  a  man  tn  tbe 
middle. 

As  crime  Increasee  and  social  unrest  shat- 
ters the  tranquility  ol  our  communities,  the 
policeman's  Job  becooies  more  difflcult  and 
more  complicated. 

Georgia's  law  enforcement  offlcus  are 
•worn  to  prot«ct  the  Uvea  and  property  of 
our  citizens,  yet  the  very  people  being  pro- 
tected often  turn  on  the  policeman  as  a 
symbol  of  tbe  "power  structtire"  which  they 
blame  for  their  pUght. 

The  policeman'!  role  has  been  made  stau 
harder  by  court  decisions  that  tend  to  favor 
the  criminal  rather  than  the  police.  And.  too 
often,  we  find  public  ofQclals  who  ref^ard  the 
political  iupport  of  minority  groups  more 
Important  than  maintaining  s  fair  and  equal 
treatment  of  the  law  by  aU  citizens. 

Between  these  extremes  we  find  tbe  poUoe- 
man.  shackled  by  his  limitations,  plugging 
away  at  tbe  performance  of  his  duties  the 
t>est  way  he  Iuiowb  how. 

Many  of  our  poUce  are  denied  the  status, 
the  training  and  the  resources  which  are 
needed  because  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  difficulties  of  his  Job. 

The  duty  of  protecting  life  and  property 
deserves  the  beet  qualified  m&n  to  carry  out 
this  task.  He  should  b«  well  trained  and  he 
should  recelre  compensation  oonunensurate 
with  his  experience  and  tt^lntng. 

We  need  to  begin  Imznedlately  to  upgrade 
the  law  enforcement  prof easlon  thnm^  In- 
creased salaries  and  more  protesalonal  train- 
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Inc.  TTntU  t2iU  U  done,  v«  cannot  expect  to 
develop  m  more  sTmpatbetic  &pprecUtloii  of 
the  pottceman'f  problenw. 

We  fthoiUd  not  t&ke  a  $76  *  week  man,  put 
B  badge  and  a  gruxi  on  him,  and  expect  him 
to  rtak  hU  own  lUe  to  protect  eomeone  elee^ 
life  or  property.  No  ofllcer  charged  with  the 
tremendoiia  responfllUllty  of  eafeguardlng 
the  Ubsrty  of  our  cltlzene  ehould  be  paid 
lOH  ttian  ftlOO  a  week.  To  achieve  thu  our 
dtlei  need  additional  revenue  and  the  Mad- 
dox  Adznlnletratlon  le  dedicated  to  this  goal. 

The  dedicated  career  officer,  armed  with 
profeaolonal  training,  can  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  effective  communlca- 
Uone  between  the  poUce  and  the  dtlzeury. 
The  Georgia  PoUce  Academy  in  AUanU  wae 
MtabllBbed  for  this  reason. 

Coursee  in  fundamental  police  work, 
offered  at  the  academy,  provide  the  oOcer  the 
knowledge  to  perform  more  effectively  and 
more  efllclenUy  for  the  F>eople  In  hie  com- 
munity. Continued  education  Is  available 
through  advanced  courees  In  police  luper- 
vlsloc  and  administration. 

Not  enough  of  our  local  offleers  are  being 
reached  by  the  academy.  Every  public  official 
elected  and  appointed,  should  encourage  the 
policemen  In  his  municipality  to  take  wl- 
vant&ge  of  thU  speclallBed  training. 

Even  the  waU  trained.  weU  paid  poUce 
officer  can  function  most  effectively  only  in 
a  community  where  he  can  depend  on  the 
support  and  assistance  of  all  citizens. 

We  must  reestablish  respect  tor  authority. 
We  mutft  have  a  change  of  heart  on  tlie  part 
of  OUT  people.  We  must  have  a  reawakening 
of  individual  roeponslblllty.  a  determined  in- 
sistence that  our  laws  are  enforced  and  that 
our  police  get  the  fulleat  cooperation  of  the 
entire  community. 

The  challenge  of  law  enforcement  Is  great. 
The  path  la  Uttered  with  fear,  distrust  and 
resentment. 

Our  police  must  be  armed  with  modern 
weapons  to  wtn  this  battle.  In  the  forefront 
must  be  our  mayors,  city  managers,  conndl- 
men  »Tt<i  other  officials.  They  must  bear  the 
burden  of  generating  eupport  for  law  en- 
forcement among  the  local  realdenU. 

Every  clCUen  mxist  become  involved  in  the 
law  enforcement  efforts  of  his  community. 

Law  and  order  is  every  many's  responsi- 
bility. 


Sdeatistt  Crilkixt  Ute  ol  iKeadUrj 
Bombs  ia  Vietaua 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Thursday.  May  2S,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colle&^efl  a  recent  state- 
ment on  the  methods  of  war  we  use  In 
Vietnam,  recently  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists: 

On  iMDiscmiMtMATX  tTsx  or  MODIUC  WXAPOiva 
nt  VimvAic 
After  the  very  extensive  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  the  conduct  of 
World  War  n,  there  has  been  a  strong  temp- 
'  tatlon  to  believe  that  advanced  weapons  and 
techniques  could  make  It  poaelble  for  the 
United  Stata  to  conduct  limited  warfare  with 
a  saving  in  American  lives  and  with  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  over  a  less  technically 
developed  adversary.  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
dangerously  false  assumption. 

In  particular,  we  believe  that  In  the  long 
run.  lack  of  restraint  in  Vietnam  wUl  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  UJ3.  interests.  To  be  sure, 
the  United  States  has  declared  that  It  will 
not  use  nuclear  weapons  there,  and  It  baa 


placed  certain  constraints  on  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  Otherwise  it  has  employed 
nearly  every  weapon  system  available. 

The  United  States  has  Introduced  into  what 
was  once  a  guerrilla  war  many  weapons 
which  were  originally  designed  for  large- 
scale,  "open"  confllcu.  The  latest  supersonic 
fighter  bombers  are  being  used  to  attack  rail 
and  roed  Unee.  suspected  storage  sltee,  and 
even  villages  thought  to  house  Viet  Cong. 
Airborne  craft,  from  Jet  planes  to  helicopters, 
are  being  armed  with  rockets  and  with  ad- 
vanced an tl- personnel  devices  capable  of 
killing  persons  at  large  distances  from  the 
Impact  point.  Napalm  bombs  have  been 
dropped  on  suspect  military  sites  and  "Viet 
Cong  villages."  Chemical  agents  are  being 
used  to  Incapacitate  su>[>ect  Viet  Cong  per- 
sonnel and  herbicides  are  used  to  defoliate 
large  areas  of  the  Jungle.  Lastly,  strategic 
bombers  {B~&2'a).  long  thought  to  be  the 
special  IrtEtniment  of  nuclear  warfare,  are 
dropping  tons  of  explosive  and  Incendiary 
bombe  on  suspect  Viet  Cong  areas. 

All  of  these  weapons  systttou  share  the 
common  characteristic  that  they  are  Indis- 
criminate in  their  application.  Almost  dally 
there  are  reports  of  accidental  attacks  on 
non-combatants.  Even  the  best  trained  and 
most  conscientious  bomber  pilot  cannot 
avoid  errors  of  the  order  of  hundreds  of 
feet;  and.  In  a  war  In  which  friend  and  foe 
live  side  by  side  and  look  alike,  pilots  cannot 
attack  the  enemy  without  causing  widespread 
casualties  among  the  innocent. 

Destruction  of  forests  and  crops  by  herbi- 
cides (with  long-range  effects  that  are  still 
not  vrell  understood)  will  damage  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  as  a  whole,  not  Just 
that  of  the  Viet  Cong.  A  shortage  of  food 
punishes  the  non-combatants,  especially  the 
children  and  the  aged,  long  before  It  affects 
the  ablUty  of  the  fighting  forces  to  function 
effectively. 

The  use  of  new  types  of  an tl -personnel 
weapons  Is  a  further  unfortunate  develop- 
ment. One  such  weapon  la  the  diisier  bomb 
which  dispenses  several  hundred  bomblets 
over  a  wide  area,  each  bomblet  In  turn 
throwing  out  shrapnel  like  a  large  hand 
grenade.  The  area  that  ts  filled  with  flying 
pellets  reaches  out  several  hundred  yards. 
Soldiers  lying  In  trenches  are  relatively 
secure,  but  civilians  ninning  for  cover  have 
little  chance  for  escape.  Similarly,  the  use 
of  napalm  has  led  to  severe  casualties  among 
civilians,  and  debilitating  chemicals  \ued 
against  the  Viet  Cong  may  cause  serious 
damage  to  less  virile  civilians. 

Various  new  and  advanced  technological 
devices  are  being  used  or  teated  In  Vietnam. 
Here  we  miist  caution  that  decisions  to  test 
or  to  employ  new  devices  must  be  taken 
with  full  regard  for  consistency  with  our 
announced  objectives  In  Vietnam  and  for 
their  long-range  consequences. 

The  use  of  weaponry  which  Is,  by  lu  very 
nature,  indiscriminate  can  have  a  variety  of 
far-reaching   and   harmful   consequences: 

1.  Mass  loss  of  life — civilian  casualties 
numbering  In  the  tens  of  thousands  have  al- 
ready been  reported — destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  unforeseen  large-scale  damage  to 
the  social  and  ecological  structure  of  South 
Vietnam  may  weU  restilt. 

3.  The  effectlveneas  of  such  indiscriminate 
and  highly  destructive  weapons  in  a  counter- 
insurgency  war  ts  highly  questionable.  The 
object  In  such  a  war  must  be  not  so  much  to 
destroy  the  guerrtUas  (which  would  require 
a  greater  numerical  advantage  than  we  pos- 
sess), but  rather  to  wtn  over  the  population 
to  the  Bide  of  the  0<7vemment  and  persuade 
them  to  reject  the  Viet  Cong.  The  xiae  of 
advanced  weaponry  has  tended  Instead  to  fill 
the  people  with  fear  of  our  military  forces, 
to  create  large  numbers  of  refugee,  and  to 
make  their  lives  even  more  chaotic  and  in- 
secure, while  the  Viet  Cong  continue  to  oper- 
ate effectively.  U  the  methods  chosen  result 
in  uprooting  the  people  and  destroying  the 


fabric  of  their  society,  then  we  may  Indeed 
win  the  batUee.  but  lose  the  war. 

3.  Reports  of  the  destruction  wrought  In 
North  and  South  Vietnam  have  already  pro- 
duced widespread  antl-Amerlcan  reactions. 
and  severe  damage  has  been  dona  to  the 
poaltton  of  the  United  States  In  tlw  eyes  oT 
the  world. 

4.  Our  use  of  these  weapons  generates 
pressures  on  the  other  side  td  use  slmllsr 
weapons,  aa  in  the  recent  successful  use  at 
anil -personnel  gas  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Suc- 
c^lve  rounds  of  Increasingly  widespread 
destruction  can  easily  be  the  end  remit,  wltb 
no  net  advantage  to  the  VJB.  and  lU  allies. 

5.  Our  iise  of  modern  weapons  Is  forcing 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
to  rel y  more  and  more  heavU y  upon  the 
Russians  and  the  Coctununlst  Chinese,  who 
alone  r-^^  provide  adequate  means  of  defense 
and  response.  This  leads  to  an  Increasing 
danger  of  direct  conflict  between  these  major 
powers  and  ourselves. 

6.  The  U.S.  ts  establishing  precedento  in 
Vietnam  which  wlU  make  It  eaaler  for  other 
countries  to  utilize  similar  weapons  In  other 
places.  Tllua  the  general  level  of  mllttary 
violence,  which  has  already  risen  disas- 
trously In  this  century,  may  rise  still  higher 
and  the  chances  of  developing  workable 
peacekeeping  arrangements  in  the  future 
will    be   dlmlntahed. 

For  these  reasons,  the  FAS  believes  that 
the  United  States  should  adopt  a  policy  of 
far  greater  restraint  In  the  weapons  It 
chooses  to  use  in  Vietnam. 


The  Sprinffield  (Mo.)  Leader  aad  Preit 
CalU  for  Preterrakioa  of  tbe  Vinr  From 
Movml  Vci 


May  25,  1967 
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EXTE34SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MASTULKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23.  1997 
Mr.     MACHEN.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 

Springfield.  Mo.,  Leader  and  Press  In  an 
editorial.  '"Thla  We  Need."  on  May  19. 
1967.  haa  called  upon  the  Congresa  to 
provide  the  funds  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  Its  responsibility  at  Pls- 
cataway  Park,  across  the  Potomac  River 
from  Mount  Vernon. 

As  the  newspaper  states : 

Now  much  of  tu  t>eauty  Is  threatened. 
Across  the  Potomac  Blver  where  Wsshlngton 
used  to  look  down  from  his  hill  each  day. 
the  march  of  suburbia  Is  pushing  fsst  for  the 
river's  brink. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  does 
its  share  In  preservation  of  open  spaces 
at  Plscataway  Park  by  matching  donated 
land  ajid  scenic  easements,  there  will  be 
more  than  the  march  of  suburbia  heard 
across  from  Mount  Vernon.  It  may  sound 
more  like  a  stampede. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  this  editori- 
al to  my  colleagues  and  Insert  It  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscoap: 

THia  Wb  NnD 

The  student  of  American  history  may  re- 
call the  tremendous  burden  George  Wsablng- 
ton  bore  in  leading  a  ragtag  army  of  patriots 
through  seven  years  of  war  to  victory  over 
the  t>est-equlpped.  baet-tralned  annlet  of 
Europe. 

Unsupported  much  of  the  time  by  a  weak, 
vacillating  Continental  Oongrees:  seeing  en- 
listments run  out  almost  before  he  could 


train  the  colonial  farmers  Into  soldiers; 
beaten  time  after  time  In  the  field  by  in- 
sdequadea  over  which  he  had  no  control — 
atUl  this  tremendously  strong  man  led  his 
people  to  victory,  hts  nation  to  Independenoa 

But  the  thing  that  seemed  to  burden  him 
most  was  that  through  those  long  years  of 
travail  he  was  separated  from  his  farm,  the 
spot  he  loved  above  all  else.  Like  tbe  fabled 
Antaeus,  Washington  secerned  to  gather  re- 
newed strength  fr<»n  the  earth. 

We  remembered  these  things — tinderstood 
that  deep  feeling  of  George  Washington  bet- 
ter, too^when  we  first  saw  Mt.  Vernon  years 
&go.  Truly,  it's  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  his- 
toric place,  well  meriting  all  the  patriotic 
sanctity  of  the  shrine  it  has  t>ecome  In 
America.  Enough  of  a  shrine  that  nearly  7.5 
million  Americans  and  foreigners  have  gone 
to  visit  Mt.  Vernon  In  the  past  six  years. 

Now  much  of  Ita  beauty  Is  threatened 
Across  the  Potomac  River  where  Washington 
used  to  look  dovra  from  his  hill  each  day, 
the  march  of  suburbia  Is  pushing  fast  for  the 
river's  brink. 

Six  years  ago.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  protect  that  area  and  keep  It  the  thing  of 
beauty — tbe  complementary  part  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non— It  was  In  Washington's  day.  Congress 
appropriated  gBST.tfOO  to  acquire  and  preserve 
the  land. 

But  you  know  what  has  happened  to  land 
values;  that  appropriation  wasnt  nearly 
enough.  Private  land  owners,  lovers  of  history 
and  tradlUon,  put  up  a  battle  to  stop  the 
encroachment,  of  suburbia,  but  It  wasn't 
enough. 

Another  bill  was  offered  Congress  for  the 
•2.7  million  now  needed  to  preserve  the 
area — this  to  go  with  nearly  000  acres  donated 
by  private  Interests  for  the  purpose,  the 
tender  at  easements  on  another  thousand 
acres  by  private  cltlaens. 

But  the  offerings  were  contingent  on  fed- 
eral appropriations,  and  the  deadline  Is 
August— only  three  months  away — when 
these  offers  begin  to  expire. 

Now  the  hitch:  In  one  of  its  occasional 
economy  moves,  the  House  Appropriations 
committee  denied  the  funds  request,  a  denial 
the  House  will  surely  support. 

Funny.  Isn't  it?  Congress  can  delve  Into  ' 
the  pork  barrel  each  seaaion  and  come  up 
with  millions,  tens  of  millions  and  hundreds 
of  millions  for  oft-ttmes  useless  construc- 
tions In  home  districts.  Then  to  something 
of  national  Interest  and  great  historic  worth 
for  generations  to  come,  suddenly  congreas- 
men  turn  penurious. 

There  Is  still  one  hope  for  this  bill.  The 
Senate  must  view  the  appropriations  for  the 
Interior  Department  budget  again,  and  con- 
cur or  disagree.  Here  the  House-slashed  ver- 
sion Is  subject  to  revision  and  restoration  of 
tbe  %31  mUUoD  needed- 
Do  you  suppose  there  are  Oxarkers  con- 
cerned enough  to  write  their  senators — not 
as  a  pressure  nurve,  but  as  a  genuine  appeal 
to   preserve   something   worthwhile? 


Clean  Streams  by  Oil  CoBMrratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSBOP  RSPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  17.  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Alfred  B.  Two,  a  lubrica- 
tion engineer,  read  a  paper  at  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Lubrication  Engineers.  This 
year's  meeting  was  held  in  Toronto.  Mr. 
Two's  treaUse,  which  is  entitled  "Clean 


Streams  by  Oil  Conserration,"  was  pre- 
sented on  May  1st,  the  <^>ening  day  of 
the  convention. 

As  I  believe  the  paper  contains  in- 
formation which  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues,  I  am  Including  an  extract 
from  it  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord: 

CLZAN    BTBfAMS  BT   On.  CONSKSVaXIOK 

<By    Alfred    B.    Two,    lubrication    engineer. 
Motor  Oils  Refining  Co..  Lyons.  III.) 

WASTX  WATEa  TaXATlXKMT 

Por  the  treatment  of  wastes  in  all  of  the 
preaent  day  systems,  the  settling  of  solids 
from  the  liquid  is  fundamental.  However, 
due  to  oil  emulsions.  It  la  difficult  to  separate 
the  oU  from  the  water  phase.  Further,  the 
presence  of  ol^  may  result  In  flotation  or 
emulsion  of  otherwise  settleable  materials 
with  these  being  carried  over  Into  the  efflu- 
ent. 

The  acUvated  sludge  system  for  aewaga 
treatment  which  Is  In  common  use  Is  an 
aerobic  biological  fermentation  process.*  If 
oil  is  present,  even  In  minute  amounts,  the 
oU  coats  tbe  biological  mass  preventing  con- 
tact with  both  the  source  of  nutrient  (sew- 
age) and  the  air  required  for  Its  respiratory 
process.  The  sewaa  purification  process  la 
then  inhibited  or  falls  completely. 
mrwwci  or  on.  nv  sraxaMa 

Flovtrlng  water  tends  to  be  self  purifying 
provided  the  Inorgamc  or  organic  loading  of 
contaminant  la  neither  exceeslve  nor  toxic 
to  flora  and  fauna  present  in  the  waterways* 
The  oxygen  present  in  streams  which  are  not 
polluted  is  limited  by  tbe  solubility  of  oxy- 
gen in  water,  whlcb  depending  on  water 
temperature  is  in  the  range  of  6  to  10  ppm. 
It  is  also  dependent  on  the  rate  of  diffusion 
of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  into  the 
water.  The  rate  of  oxygen  diffusion  Is  ad- 
versely affected  by  floating  oil  which  also  de- 
pletes the  dissolved  oxygen  supply.  In  addi- 
tion, oils  are  often  toxic  to  the  plant  and 
animal  life  normally  found  in  streams  and 
thereby  upsets  the  natural  balance, 
on.   DzsFoa&i.   mktboob 

The  dl^xwal  of  lubrloanta  ■  in  such  a  man-* 
ner  that  they  do  not  result  in  stream  pollu- 
tion may  be  accomplished  by  different  meth- 
ods. Circumetances.  availability  of  proper 
equipment,  labor  required,  volume,  type  and 
frequency  of  accumulation,  when  considered, 
wtu  determine  the  ^ethod  of  dlspoaal  to 
foUow. 

Used  lubricating  oils  are  frequently  dis- 
posed of  by  firing  them  under  boUen  and 
furnaces.  When  iiaed  In  this  manner,  oare 
must  be  exercised  to  be  certain  that  the  oU 
is  relatively  free  of  water  and  soUds.  If  not. 
serious  trouble  in  oil  burner  operation  will 
result.  As  a  general  practice  theae  oils  may 
be  charged  as  Is  or  mixed  with  the  residual 
type  fuel  being  used.  However,  this  method 
of  lubricating  oU  dl^oaal  is  oo  the  decline 
due  to  continued  expanalon  of  the  use  of 
natural  gas  for  the  production  of  heat. 

"nie  open  pit  biu'ntng  method  of  oU  dis- 
posal has  been  discontinued  in  most  aecttona 
of  the  country  due  to  stringent  enforcement 
of  air  pollution  regtilatlona. 

Another  means  of  disposing  of  used  oils  is 
for  road  oiling.  This  includes  driveways  and 
service  yards  as  well  as  public  ways  not 
paved.  In  this  method  two  disadvantages  are 
always  present.  One  ia  that  the  demand  for 
used  oil  is  quite  limited  and  the  other  Is 
that  the  decnand  is  variable  as  well  as  sea- 
sonal. 

The  challenge  currently  before  the  user  of 
soluble  oUs  la  ultimate  dlspoaal.  It  Is  recog- 
nised by  an  increasing  niunher  of  people  that 
the  current  method  of  dlspoalng  of  oily 
sludges  by  hauling  to  public  dumps  is  very 
primitive  and  is  only  temporarily  a  solution. 
Many  dumps  are  abandoned  gravel  pits  or 
•wampy   areas  and  proximity  to  the  water 


table  Is  often  very  eviduit.  Laws  are  t>egin- 
nlng  to  appear  which  will  prohibit  or  at  beet 
rigoroualy  regulate  the  operation  at  dumps 
for  the  dl^Ktsal  of  oily  wastes. 


1  HurwltK,  Emanuel:  Beaudoln.  Robert;  Ifc- 
DonleT.  Stuart.  "The  Need  for  Conservation 
and  Disposal  of  Oils  and  Greases  -at  the 
Sotirce."  Lubrication  Engineering.  Volume  19. 
Number  10.  October  1963.  pp.  410-413. 

■Dalblce.  Richard  G.;  Tenny.  Alfred  M.; 
Baumet.  Howard.  "Problems  In  Detecting 
and  Controlling  Oils.  Fate  and  Oreasee  ac 
Their  Source",  presented  at  the  aoth  Amerl- 
c<tn  Society  of  Lubrication  Engineers  AnnurU 
MeeUng  In  Detroit.  Michigan.  May  4-7.  1965. 

■Two.  Alfred  B.,  "Lubricant  Dispoeal  In 
Reference  lo  Clean  Streams",  pretiented  at  the 
16th  American  Society  of  Lubrication  Engi- 
neers Annual  Meeting  April  IMl  la  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Hm  VM.  ud  VietuB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vzacnriA 
IN  THE  HOCTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1967 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix, 
Z  enclose  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which 
appeared  Ln  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Daily  Progress,  a  dally  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  CharlottesvlUe.  Va.  I  believe  the 
editorial  raises  a  very  interesting  point 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  economic  sanc- 
tions in  support  of  our  effort  against 
South  Vietnam  and.  ther^ore.  I  would 
like  to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  Members. 

Thz  UJi.  Am  Vnnc AK 

Virginia's  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  Jr.  has  added 
his  voice  to  that  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
MUe  Mansfield  In  demanding  that  the  Viet- 
nam War  be  placed  In  tbe  lap  of  the  United 
Vatlons,  where  It  should  have  been  placed 
long  ago. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Virginia 
senator  has  sought  to  have  the  United  Na- 
tions play  a  role  In  attempting  to  settle  he 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  He  brought  up  tbe  sub- 
ject In  an  address  to  the  Senate  last  Janu- 
ary in  which  he  deplored  the  lack  of  sup- 
port the  United  States  Is  receiving  In  Viet- 
nam from  the  United  Nations  and  from 
other  nations  of  the  Free  World. 

Sen.  Byrd  at  that  time  revealed  corre- 
spondence with  Ambassador  Goldberg,  the 
XJJS.  representative  to  the  United  Nations.  In 
which  tbe  Virginia  Senator  asked  some 
highly -pointed  questions  and  received  some 
not  entirely  satisfactory  answers. 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  that  "It  la  not  realistic 
to  seek  a  United  Nations  military  role"  In 
Vietnam  and  he  replied  with  one  wtffd.  "No," 
to  Sen.  Byrd'B  question  as  to  whether  the 
United  Nations  delegation  has  ever  advocated 
economic  sanctions  against  North  Vietnam- 
Sen.  Byrd  Is  still  having  dUBcuUy  in  imder- 
standlng  why  Mr.  Goldberg  sought  no  sanc- 
tions against  North  Vietnam  but  did — with 
the  prodding  of  Great  Britain  and  presum- 
ably with  Administration  approval — rush  to 
the  floor  to  demand  sanctions  against  tbe 
peaceful  Uttle  country  of  Rhodesia.  Said 
Sen.  Byrd; 

"Because  tbe  United  Kingdom  tiomed  to 
the  United  Nations  for  assistance,  the  United 
States  representative  took  the  floor  of  the 
SectU'ity  Council  and  demanded  economic 
sanctions  against  Rbodesla,  a  country  at 
peace  with  the  United  States. 
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"Tet  AmtMMador  Oaldberg  b&s  oozuU- 
tently  refiued  to  demuid  economic  Banctloni 
a^mlnst  North  Vletnun.  &  coiintry  wblch  !■  at 
irmr  with  the  United  States,  m.  country  ftt 
whoM  hands  the  United  States  suffered  3S.- 
000  caaualUes  In  IWM).   .   .   ." 

There  ta  of  course  grave  doubt  that  ac- 
tion could  be  obtained  In  the  U.H.  against 
North  Vietnam,  either  militarily  or  by  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  but  more  than  principle  Is 
InTOIved. 

In  January  lOM  the  United  States  delega- 
tion Introduced  a  resolution  before  the  UJ*. 
Security  Council  calling  for  a  conference  to 
consider  the  eetabllahment  of  durable  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia,  baaed  on  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  and  Idea.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  first  order  of  buslneee  be  a  suspension 
of  boertllltlee  In  Vietnam  under  effective 
supervision — certainly  a  legltlmat«  peace 
proposal  by  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  placed  on  the  Security 
Council  agenda  by  a  9-3  vote,  but  one  of  the 
two  votes  against  was  cast  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Because  of  Russian  t^poaition,  the 
U.S.  did  not  press  the  matter  further. 

The  Administration  lost  an  opportunity 
here  to  force  Russia,  which  loudly  proclaims 
its  deatre  for  peace  tn  Vietnam,  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  and  tbiu  put  Itaelf  on 
record  In  oppKwltlon  to  a  move  so  obviously 
Intended  to  bring  peace  to  Southeast  Asia. 

But  with  this  lost  opportunity  In  mind 
and  with  the  urging  of  Sen.  Byrd  and  Sen. 
Mansfield,  the  United  States  should  make  a 
detormincd  effort  for  a  showdown  In  the 
JJJt..  Sen.  Byrd  was  correct  when  he  told  the 
Senate  that  the  Administration  must  show 
greater  Interest  and  sctlvlty  If  U^.  help  ts  to 
be  obtained  tn  Vietnam. 


laproTciieBts  ta  Political  Procettes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'     OF 

HON.  ISRBERT  TENZER 

o*  nw  Touc 

nv  'iUK  BOUSE  OF  RKPRCSENTATIVKU 

Mondav.  Uav  22,  lit? 

Mr.  TE3JZKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  message  has  brought  a  new 
Impetus  into  the  movement  for  a  reason- 
able, responsible  system  of  campaign 
financing. 

He  hae  i«cognlzed  how  essential  It  la 
to  halt  the  upward  ^iral  ot  political 
spending  and  also  the  need  to  broaden 
the  base  of  campaign  contributing.  I 
have  In  the  past  addressed  myself  to 
these  problems  and  have  expressed  my- 
self in  favor  of  effective  ceUings  on  size 
of  contributions.  There  may  be  differ- 
ences In  the  details;  however,  the  ob- 
jectives merit  widespread  support. 

The  President  has  pointed  out  the 
weakness  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  strengthen  It  without  impairing 
any  Individual's  right  or  the  right  of  any 
group  to  petition  the  Congress. 

He  has  pointed  out  the  gross  Inequity 
of  denying  an  otherwise  qunliiied  citi- 
zen the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  merely  because  that  citi- 
zen changes  his  residence. 

The  Residency  Voting  Act  of  1967 
brings  into  proper  focus  the  ever-present 
problems  of  persons  who  iiave  moved 
from  one  Jurisdiction  to  another  and  do 
not  qualify  under  State  statutes  as  to 
residency  arul  therefore  are  unable  to 
vote  In  presidential  elections. 

In  our  continual  battle  to  prevent  a 


class  of  citizens  from  being  disenfran- 
chised, tt  is  time  to  recognize  that  large 
numtjers  of  people  have  effectively  lost 
their  votes  by  bHng  unable  to  fulfill  cer- 
tain technical  voting  requirements.  The 
voice  of  approximately  8  million  people 
has  not  been  heard.  We  all  know  of  na- 
tional elections  which  have  been  closely 
contested  and  where  far  less  than  that 
Dumber  of  votes  would  have  been  sig- 
nificant These  citizens  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  voting,  not  because  of  in- 
ability to  exetcise  their  Inalienable  right 
to  vote,  but  rather  because  of  artificial 
distinctions  of  residency. 

If  the  rights  of  our  citizens  had  been 
tied  to  a  certain  specific  residence  we 
would  never  have  explored  this  vast 
country  of  ours.  Mobility  of  all  kinds  Is  a 
highly  cherished  right  and  persons 
should  nj>t  be  penalized  because  of  their 
desire  to  move  freely  within  the  United 
States.  National  elections  decide  Issues 
which  are  of  vital  Importance  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  penalties  provided  in  the  proposed 
legislation  appear  to  be  sulBclent  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  the  proposed  enlargement 
of  the  right  to  vote.  The  legislation  is 
consistent  with  the  search  to  insure  that 
every  citizen  Is  not  discriminated  against. 

I  endorse  the  President's  proposal  and 
hope  It  will  be  enacted  Into  law,  so  that 
those  citizens  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other will  be  obliged  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  will  not  be  denied  their 
rightful  place  as  voting  Americans. 

President  Johnson's  message  requires 
the  careful  consideration  of  Congress 
and.  I  believe,  the  enactment  of  the  sub- 
stance of  his  recommendations. 


A  Tun*  To  Ead  Plaaauf  and  ■  Time  To 
Ii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  UABTXjun) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH»RB8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1967 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  delays 
In  the  completion  and  connections  of  the 
George  Washington  Parkway  along  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  River 
from  Montgomery  County,  has  been  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  those  Inter- 
ested In  metropolitan  Washington  trans- 
portation problems.  Failure  to  go  ahead 
with  construction  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  on  the  Potomac,  a  keystone  to 
the  entire  metropolitan  highway  net- 
work, is  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the 
George  Washington  Parkway.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Brigadier  General 
Mathe.  Engineer  Commissioner  (or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shares  my  views  on 
this  matter  expressed  so  well  In  his 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  Boyd  which  I  am  submitting  here 
for  the  RscoHo: 

GOVOMMXlfT  or  THX 

DmmtCT  ov  COLDKBU, 

Wos/iin^rton,  DC. 
Hon.  Al^N  S.  Boro, 

Secretary.    VS.   Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Wash-tngUm,  D.O. 
DxAa  Ma.  SKcarrAftT:  tn  further  regard  to 
Interstate  Route  366,  Potomac  River  Cross- 


ing at  the  Three  Slsten  location,  we  are  Tery 
gratified  that  as  a  result  of  joxir  letters,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Oommlnslon  at  Its 
May  4th  and  6th  meetings  approved  the  de- 
tailed geometries  (Stage  3)  for  the  bridge. 
Stage  3  Is  considered  to  be  approval  of  the 
project  and  it  normally  permits  the  District 
Highway  Department  to  prepare  plana  and 
specifications  that  later  are  submitted  In 
final  Stage  4  to  verify  that  plana  have  been 
prepared  In  accordance  with  the  approved 
Stage  3  geometries. 

The  St^e  3  approval  was,  however,  con- 
tingent upon  a  verification  by  your  Depart- 
ment that  "the  additional  Interstate  laoeage 
la  needed"  and  "there  Is  do  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  the  route  north  of  Lee  Highway  In  the 
vicinity  of  Three  Sisters  Island."  Further,  tt 
was  stipulated  that  the  connecUons  between 
the  bridge  and  the  existing  construction  be 
placed  In  "cut  and  tiuinel"  as  approved  by 
the  Planning  Commission.  In  spite  of  the 
contingencies.  X  think  the  action  gives  us 
opportunity  to  proceed  and  tt  was  with  this 
In  mind  that  I  supported  the  resoluUon. 

In  particular  respect  to  the  limitations 
placed  on  the  Stage  3  approval  for  Bridge 
266,  studies  show  that  the  14th  Street  cor- 
ridor currently  cftrrle*  National  Airport, 
Pentagon.  Parkway.  Virginia,  and  Interstate 
traffic  and  It  Is  and  will  continue  at  capacity 
even  when  the  current  Improvements  in  the 
corridor  are  completed.  1-66  traffic  cannot  be 
diverted  via  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  to  this 
corridor,  as  Bdrs.  Rowe  suggeBta.  Also,  an  ex- 
t^nstve  consultant  study  of  alternate  rout«« 
completed  In  1964  dUclowxJ  no  alternative 
equal  to  the  creasing  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Three  Sisters  Island  and  after  Intensive  re- 
view, this  Bite  was  reaffirmed  as  the  best  loca- 
tion for  the  croeslng. 

I  should  point  out  particularly  that  as  a 
port  or  the  periodic  natJon-wlde  review  of 
the  Interstate  System  In  connection  with 
th«  preparation  of  the  Interstate  Cost  Bstl- 
-mate  to  be  submitted  to  the  Oongreea  next 
January,  we  have  received,  in  addition  to 
many  previous  approvsds.  a  Department  of 
Transportation  approval  on  May  5.  1967  of 
the  Dtstrlcfi  Interstat*  routinga  Including 
1-366  at  the  Three  Slstera-atte.  TTils  approval 
was  granted  after  review  of  the  systems  by 
the  local,  regional  and  Washington  oSoea  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  your  Depart- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  tbe  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
has  t>een  one  of  the  foatest  growing  areas 
In  the  entire  nation  for  at  least  the  last 
decade  and  it  has  resulted  in  large  building 
developments  in  Boseyln,  Downtown  Wash- 
ington and  in  Southwest  Waahlngton.  all  of 
wblcb  are  large  new  traffic  generatora  and 
are  the  primary  reason  for  the  3  to  7%  an- 
nual Increase  In  traffic  we  arv  experiencing. 
The  Dlatrtct  la  conunltted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  "balanced"  transportation  system — 
wherein  each  form  wlU  be  utilised  to  lU 
nuuilmum  economic  potential. 

Present  plans  for  both  subway  and  free- 
way systems  have  been  refined  from  a  great 
number  of  paat  studlea  and  we  feel  that  the 
tremendous  amount  of  planning  that  has 
been  performed  by  a  large  number  of  sgen- 
clee  baa  resulted  in  a  truly  balanced  system 
that  will  be  both  proper  and  adequate  for 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

There  la  a  time  to  end  plamilng.  however, 
and  to  proceed  with  implementation.  We  are 
already  overdue  In  this  respect.  Aa  an  ex- 
aihple.  we  are  greatly  concerned  with  the 
Inadequate  sltuaUon  in  Southwest  Waahlng- 
ton where  unless  some  vigorous  but  easily 
determined  steps  are  taken  a  crlsla  will  re- 
sult In  the  Inomcdlate  future.  There  are  *• 
number  of  other  sections  of  the  dty  in  a 
similar  situation  and  In  order  to  continue 
maintaining  the  movement  of  people  and 
goods  In  a  satlaf  Bctory  manner  and  also  pre- 
vent traffic  from  Inundating  residential 
neighbor  hooda.  we  simply  must  proceed 
promptly  and  aggrcKlvely  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Inner  lioop  and  Its  inter- 
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state  connecUona  which,  of  coiirae,  Include 
Bridge  366.  We  must  also  make  a  reasonably 
early  start  on  a  subway  system. 

In  view  or  the  long  standing  posture  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  lo  the 
mutter.  I  would  deeply  appreciate  an  early 
notification  to  the  National  Ca^rital  Plan- 
ning CommlBslon  confirming  the  Depart- 
mi^nt  of  Tnuutportatlon's  previous  approvals 
and  current  oonfirmatlon  of  the  bridge 
thereby  verifying  the  laneage  need  and  the 
absence  of  a  "prudent  or  feasible  alterna- 
Uve." 

I  wlU,  of  oourse,  be  most  happy  to  fur- 
nish you  with  any  additional  information 
you  think  neceasary  and  t  am  also  prepared 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  you  personally 
If  you  ao  desire. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Slnoerely, 

ROMEBT  E.  MaTHX. 

Brlffodler  Oeneml.  VJS.  Army. 

Engineer  Commissioner. 


TeBBcstee  Lefislatnrc  CommeBti 
obFUcBiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TEHir^MXZ 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1997 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord House  Joint  ResoluUon  No.  68  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  85th  General  As- 
sembly, State  of  Tennessee,  and  ap- 
proved by  Gov.  Bulord  Ellington  on  May 
12,  1967. 

This  resolution  expresses  further  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  desecration  of  our  flag,  which 
I  have  Introduced  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Hoirss  JonvT  RaaoLtmoH 
Resolution  to  commend  "ntnnessee  Repre- 
sentatives Richard  Fulton  and  Jamea  B. 
Qulllen  and  other  members  of  the  VB. 
Congress  for  their  sponaorablp  of  laws  to 
curb  and  punlah  those  who  desecrate  the 
flag  of  our  country 

Whereas  Representative  James  Qulllen  and 
Repreaantatlve  Richard  Pulton  members  of 
the  Oongrass  of  the  United  States  of  America 
v^  sponaorlng  and  urging  the  adoption  of 
laws  to  convict  and  Jail  the  luikempt.  long 
haired.  Caatro-faced  individuals  who  expec- 
torate upon,  tread  upon  and  In  many  other 
derogatory  ways,  too  vile  to  mention  In  thla 
Assembly,  desecrate  the  flag  of  our  country; 
and 

Whereas  these  Congressmen  repreaent  the 
great  State  of  Tennessee  which  has  through- 
out the  years,  when  the  call  to  duty  has 
come  In  the  defense  of  our  nation,  been 
known,  as  the  Volunteer  State:  and 

Whereas  we  deplore  the  degradation  that 
has  been  heaped  on  the  symbol  of  our  Free- 
dom under  the  guise  of  Frc«dom  of  Speech 
given  even  theae  despicable  characters  by  our 
Constitution;  and 

Whereas  we  desire  to  make  our  position 
clear  aa  to  prosecuUng  these  traitors  to  our 
country,  while  other  young  olUxens  ar« 
Bghtlng  and  dying  on  the  battlefields  for 
us :  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  HoiL»e  of  Representatives 
of  the  t5t\  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  the  Senate  concurring.  That 
ttuM   BepresentaUTM   tw   «^n»«m««4>,j    {^ 


their   action    In    attempting   to   halt    these 
Communistic  attack*  on  the  flag  and  our 
democratic  way  at  life  and  that  we  encour- 
age them  to  pursue  their  goals  to  a  snncnss 
ful  conclusion;   be  it  further. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  -this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President,  his  cabinet  and 
each  Senator  and  Representative  in  the  Coa- 
gress  of  the  United  Stat-es  of  America. 

Adopted:  Uay  10.  1967. 

J&MXa  H.   CnHNUfCHAM, 

5peafcer  of  the  House  of  Aepresentarires. 
Fkavk  C.  Qakxix. 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved:  May  13.  1»67. 

Btrroao  Elungtom, 

OovemoT. 


Britisb  'IHedkarc"  is  Critical  ConditioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TXXNSSSSS 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  lit? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  14 
Issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  carried  a 
mo6t  Informative  article  on  the  manifold 
shortcomings  of  Great  Britain's  social- 
ized health  plan.  The  simple  fact<  In  tbl£ 
article  are  a  more  damning  Indictment 
of  socialized  medicine — and  all  the  false 
hopes  which  It  gives  rise  to — than  any 
political  or  philosophical  arguments 
could  be. 

The  mass  exodus  of  trained  medical 
personnel,  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  medi- 
cine and  treatment,  and  the  downgrad- 
ing of  the  general  practitioner  by  bu- 
reaucratic ofBclals:  all  of  these  unfor- 
tunate occurrences  have  been  the  direct 
result  of  socialized  medicine  in  Oreat 
Britain. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  Americans  will 
take  to  heart  this  hard-learned  lesson 
of  our  British  cousins.  For,  unless  we  do, 
we  may  have  to  learn  it  for  ourselves, 
firsthand. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  article 
points  up  the  crowning  irony  of  the  so- 
cialized system  in  England : 

Tb«  BrlUih  pubUc,  by  uul  largi,  li  <U1I 
content  wltb  govemsQent  mmllclne.  To  them, 
the  dlsadvuitagaa  are  all  outweighed  by  the 
single  fBct  that  government  medicine  le 
■■free." 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  the  commonsense  to  recognize  In- 
dian-giving for  what  it  Is.  Our  experi- 
ence with  a  farm  program  which  results 
In  higher  consumer  costs  and  lower 
fanner  incomes  should  teach  us  that 
what  a  politician  promises  as  free  can 
be  more  costly  than  we  can  afford. 

Incidentally  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  despite  Britain's  spate  of  "progres- 
sive" government  programs,  the  average 
Briton  earns  only  tl.SSO  armually.  This 
is  t40  below  the  D.8.  defined  poverty 
level;  an  interesting  slde-etlect  of  the 
wonders  of  socialism. 

Those  who  suggest  a  ■■free"  medical 
system  for  our  Nation  should  read  this 
article  as  assiduously  as  those  of  us  who 
feel  America  deserves  better.  They  will 
need  to  know  our  arguments,  for  we  will 
not  hesitate  to  present  them  as  forcefully 
M  we  know  bow. 
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With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 

Bert  the  following  article  In  the  i^ppen- 

dtx.  of  the  Rkcord,  for  the  benefit  of  all: 

Hbsltb   Rjur  nr  Buran   90  Taaa*   Latss 

(By  Arthur  Vvywy) 

lx}HDOK,  May  13 — Oovemment  medicine. 
Its  advocates  promised,  would  make  Britain 
the  healthiest  of  all  nations,  tn  30  years  or 
SO.  they  said.  Britain  would  have  so  few  sick 
people  It  oould  close  most  of  Its  hospitals 
and  the  medical  profeesion  could  ooncentrate 
on  prevenUng  lllDeaa. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  thoae  prom- 
ises and  predictions.  The  number  of  Brltalns 
hospitalised  has  gone  up  from  3  million  a 
year  to  6  mlllloD.  and  the  number  treated 
in  hospitals  and  sent  home  has  gone  up  from 
6  million  to  more  than  13  million 
co«r  HxrcH  kzghh 

Government  medicine.  Its  advocates  said, 
would  cost  about  &00  million  dollars  a  year 
Initially  and  the  sum  would  decreaae  wltb 
improved  health.  Instead  the  national  health 
semce  this  year  will  coat  more  than  8  bil- 
lon dollara.  and  critics,  rather  than  accusing 
it  of  extravagance,  say  that,  to  operate  prop- 
erly, the  service  abould  have  at  least  another 
billion  dollars. 

Almost  all  of  the  money  Is  spent  on  ciu*- 
rent  expenses.  Medicines  alone  ooat  400  mil- 
lion dollars-  Fewer  than  a  doaen  new  hos- 
pitals have  been  buUt  since  the  war.  Of  the 
3.000  hospitals,  public  and  private,  which 
the  government  took  over,  a  fourth  are  more 
than  a  century  old. 

mnX  B08PITAL  OOCTOBB 

The  number  of  hospital  doctors  has  gone 
up  from  la.OOO  to  IB.OOO.  nursea  frocn  13S.- 
000  to  325.000,  technicians  from  13.000  to 
36.000.  adminlHtrBton  from  36.000  to  49.000. 
maintenance  staff  from  IM.OOO  part  time  to 
166.000  fuU  time  plus  57,000  part  tlmera. 

Britain,  instead  of  having  idle  doctors  as 
predicted,  Li  highly  dependent  upon  doctors 
from  India,  PakUtan,  Egypt,  and  other  form- 
er colonies.  About  half  of  the  hospital  doc- 
tors are  foreigners,  some  barely  able  to  speak 
English.  Some  Industrtsj  area  hoepltaJs  have 
completely  foreign  medical  staffs.  Despite  the 
•erloua  shortage,  about  350  British  doctors 
emigrate  each  yesir.  Medical  schools  turn  out 
about  1.800  doctors  annually. 

aiTT    MCORTO    oocToaa 

Oovemment  medicine  has  deepened  the 
rift  that  has  divided  Brltlah  doctors  since 
Henry  VIIJ  formed  the  College  of  Physlcianfi 
to  look  after  courUers.  Of  the  43.000  doctors 
In  Britain,  about  half  are  family  doctors,  or 
general  practltioDers.  barred  from  large 
hospitals,  and  half  are  qjedalists  who  work 
mainly  in  hospitals.  Almost  aU  docton  par- 
ticipate in  government  medicine  aa  doos  0B 
per  cent  of  the  public. 

Family  doctors  complain  that  government 
medicine  has  turned  them  Into  aetfond-daas 
professloaals.  Many  patients  look  to  them  for 
forms  and  pills.  The  government  pays  moat 
family  doctor*  between  tS.OOO  and  $8,000  a 
year  compared  wltb  up  to  $30,000  for  spe- 
cialists. Specialists  tend  to  look  down  on 
family  doctors  as  professional  dropouU. 
Totrwo   uDica  kkkdcd 

Speclallsta  have  loud-  complaints,  too. 
Originally,  hoepttal  positions  for  young  doc- 
tors were  baaed  on  training  needs.  Now  hos- 
pitals, short  of  money,  rely  on  young  doctors 
for  much  of  the  work  and  need  twice  as 
many  young  doctors  as  medical  schools  turn 
out. 

For  example,  hospitals  have  places  for 
3.300  doctors  two  years  out  of  school.  Almost 
3,000  of  these  are  filled  by  foreifneia.  But 
each  year  the  hospitals  take  only  aboat  860 
docton  for  Qnal  specUllst  tnOnlng  and  give 
appointments  to  only  about  300  on  comple- 
tion of  the  three-year  ooutie. 
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A  BLXuc  ounoom 
Tbe   Twult   !■   tfa&t   Britain   IcwM 


blgbly 
tr&lned  aoctora  and  reUe«.  more  ma  mon, 
€>n  ta«  tr«klii«l  men.  Tlie  \>otuxD-ht^ry  hoft- 
pical  •chfldulas,  wtded  to  naeamb  restrlctKl 
by  lfc<A  of  moEier,  a-ugur  bie&Ur  for  fcbe  fu- 
tun  at  BrlUab  medldna. 

But  Uie  British  public,  by  ud  IvgB.  U 
tttll  content  with  govanunent  medicine.  To 
ttMin  the  dlMdvantft«(»  »re  all  outweighed 
by  the  single  fact  Lh&t  government  medicine 
la  "frM." 


P«w«r  P»&lk»— Tlw  D«aJliest  Guw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  mw  TOEK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVKS 

Mondav.  May  22,  19$7 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
1M7,  more  than  100  Members  of  the 
House  joined  In  a  statement  pledging  our 
fullest  support  to  measures  which  must 
be  taJcen  by  the  administration  to  make 
our  pofldtlon  unmistakably  clear  to  thoae 
who  are  now  bent  on  the  destruction  of 


sary  understanding  of  our  foreign  policy 
at  this  most  crucial  moment. 

The  dangers  Involved  in  the  game  of 
power  politics  Is  set  forth  In  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  M^y  23,  edition  of 
Newsday.  I  bisert  the  text  of  the  editorial 
at  thlfi  point  In  the  Rxcoas. 

Thi  Dxadubbt  OaMX 

Powr  poUtics  has  alwsyt  been  %  deadly 
game,  but  In  tb«  nuclev  age.  It  hM  bMOcne 
more  deadly  atUl.  In  tbe  afaadow  of  tbe  bomb, 
methods  of  aggreaaloxi  have  grown  mo<re 
subtle.  Propaganda,  guerrilla  warfare  and 
terrlorlsm  are  now  the  tactics  of  the  expan- 
sionists. 

In  the  saddle  Kast.  twuloa  has  bewi  sus- 
tained since  the  IMS  Armb-Iaraell  War 
through  unrelenting  propaganda  warfars  and 
through  terrorist  raids  acroas  the  IsneU 
borden.  The  same  type  of  pressure  prompted 
the  Israeli  invasion  of  the  Slnal  Panlnsula 
In  1966  and  the  massing  of  armies  In  that 
region  again  this  week. 

The  world  most  develop  effective  means 
to  offset  these  tactics.  The  lUtlonlng  of  the 
United  NaUons  Emergency  Porce  on  the 
border  between  Egrpt  and  Israel  was  a  10- 
year  experiment  In  peacekeeping.  Although 
this  small  neutral  force  wu*  no  real  barrier 
to  armed  conflict.  Its  connection  with  the 
UN — a  major  forum  of  world  opinion — gave 
It  tremendous  psychological  leverags.  For 
jHopaganda  reason  alone,  neither  side  wished 
to  tfuUnger  the  Uvee  of  neutrals.  Secretary 


and  tactics  of  the  eztremlsU  that  much  more 
dliaeult  to  fMognlae.  But  It  U  stUl  the  Irre- 
sponsible game  of  powsr  pc^tlcs  being  played 
by  power-hungry  msn  that  la  at  the  root  of 
much  at  the  unrest  In  today's  world. 
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Israel,  to  resist  aggression  against  Israel,  ^  ,„„^„^^.  «..  „.„  „ , 

and  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  full  text  oenenU    Thant    may    have    responded    too 

of     the    statement     read     by     the    dls-  quicUy   to   Egyptian  President  Nasser's  de- 

tingulshed    gentleman    from    New    York  msnd  that  the  force  be  withdrawn.  Even  a 


tMr.  Cuxnl  Is  as  follows: 

Egypt  and  Syria  are  now  threa,t«nlng  Israel 
and  we  fear  that  war  In  the  Near  East  la  In- 
evitable unless  the  United  States  acts  firmly 
and  Tlgorously  to  prevent  It.  President  Nas- 
ser's speech  to  his  troops  In  Slnal  yesterday 
was  In  effect  a  declaraUon  of  war.  We  note 
with  dismay  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  en- 
couraging and  axmlng  Egypt  and  Syria  In  a 
bold  move  vO  win  Influence  and  power  In 
the  Ulddle  East.  Once  again  the  Soviet  Union 
ftppears  to  be  tesUng  American  resolve  to 
defend  the  peace. 

The  United  States  Government,  speaking 
through  Presidents  Truman.  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared Its  determination  to  act  against  e«- 
gTMston  m  the  Ulddle  East.  And  we  note 
with  appreciation  the  declaration  of  a  White 
Bouse  spokesman  that — 

"This  country  Is   of  course,  committed  to 


short  delay  would  have  enabled  the  pressure 
at  vrorld  public  opinion  to  be  brought  to  bear 
on  NnJSBer.  Thanfs  Immediate  task  In  his 
mission  to  Cairo  is  to  reduce  the  war  hysteria 
that  now  grips  the  region.  We  hope  he  Is 
successful.  But  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganisation, with  even  a  handful  of  terrorists, 
can  make  Thanfs  task  Impossible  If  It  pro- 
ceeds with  its  threat  to  step  up  its  raids  Into 
Israel. 

This  Is  the  great  menace  of  these  tactics. 
They  involve  the  most  extreme  elements  In 
a  society  In  a  type  of  warfare  that  aulU 
them  well.  In  Vietnam,  targe  sections  of  the 
South  come  under  the  sway  of  the  Viet  Cong 
because  a  terrorist  minority  was  wtUlng  to 
enforce  Its  will  through  murder,  mutilation 
and  kidnaping.  In  Vietnam,  however,  the 
UJB.  has  stood  firm  sgalcst  these  tactics. 
This,  in  turn,  has  forced  the  exp&nslonlsU 
from  the  North,  who  have  the  backing  at 
world    coacnmunlsm,    to   fall    back   on    more 


the   Drtnclple   of  ibalntalnlni  peace  In  the     classic   modes   of   warfare.   Increasing  num- 

me   pnmapicui    •'"" '1™     ^_  *7^I:. bcrs  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars  are  being 

thrown  Into  the  war. 


BCddle  East.  This  has  be«n  our  pOBltlOQ  over 
the  years.  It  Is  still  our  position." 

Consistent  with  that  declaration,  we  pledge 
the  fullest  support  to  measures  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  Administration  to  make  our 
position  unmistakably  clear  to  those  who  are 
now  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Israel,  that 
we  are  now  prepared  to  take  whatever  acuon 
may  be  neccMsry  to  resist  aggression  against 
Israel  and  to  preserve  the  peace. 

We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  Mm 
United  States  wlU  support  such  a  policy. 

As  one  of  the  Members  who  endorsed 
and  oosponsored  this  statement  of  con- 
gressional resolve.  I  was  most  pleased 
with  the  forceful  and  responsible  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  on  the  new 
crisis  In  the  Middle  East.  President 
Johnson  made  It  very  clear  that  the 
United  States  considers  the  blockade  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  an  illegal  act  and 
potentially  disastrous  to  peace. 

The  President  has  acted  firmly  and  his 
reafiOrmatlon  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  the 
Middle  East  was  most  welcome.  His  ac- 
tions provide  the  American  people  and 
the  nations  of  the  world  with  the  neces- 


The  OommunUtB  call  the  events  In  Viet- 
nam a  "war  of  national  liberation."  In  this 
n*w  and  more  subtle  gan\e  of  power  politics, 
such  wars,  coupled  with  strong  propaganda 
efforts,  are  their  main  suat«gy.  That  la  why 
the  outcome  of  Vietnam  Is  so  vital.  The  U5. 
has  been  learning  to  meet  the  new  style  of 
Communist  expanaloulsm  in  Vietnam.  To 
blunt  the  propaganda  war,  we  have  tried  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  peasant.  To  defeat  the 
terroslsts  and  the  guerrUlas.  we  bave  enrolred 
new  mlUtary  tactics. 

The  power  play  by  the  East,  however,  U 
not  confined  to  Vietnam.  The  Oocnmunlsts 
are  active  wherevw  it  la  possible  to  provoke 
unrest  and  vlolenoe.  The  rioting  in  Hong 
Kong  is  a  good  example.  Prom  their  base 
in  Cuba,  the  C-ommunlats  have  been  train- 
ing and  dispersing  guerrlUas  and  terrorists 
to  the  nations  of  Latin  America.  Their  prop- 
aganda offensive  talks  of  "Yankee  ImperlaJ- 
tem."  And  some  lUten  to  them  because  guer- 
rUlas and  terrortata  are  relative  newcotners 
to  the  balance  of  power  equaUon. 

Too  many  people  look  res'  the  old  elements 
of  the  equation -massed  armies  and  great 
alliances.  In  h**— *'Tig  what  is  happening  La 
the  world  today.  This  makes  the  propsgands 


lavettisatioa  ftf  tW  UTestifatort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoumsHs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent investigation  Into  the  Kennedy  as- 
sassination by  the  New  Orleans  district 
attorney  has  brought  varied  reaction. 
Many  newspaper  editorials  and  com- 
ments by  radio  and  television  news- 
casters have  commented  on  the  investi- 
gation both  pro  and  con. 

A  different  approach  coficeming  the 
assassination  was  recently  penned  by  the 
renowned  columnist  and  freelance  writer, 
John  J.  Synon.  of  Virginia.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  his  remarks  here 
IntheRkcoBo: 

Tub  IIasks  or  Wasbzn 
Developments  In  the  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion dust-up  are  so  fluid,  so  murky,  a  person 
cannot,  with  any  assurance,  predict  what  will 
come  of  the  Investigation  District  Attorney 
Jim  Garrison  has  under  way  In  New  Orleans. 
This  may  be  said:  There  is  a  lot  more  to 
b«  known  about  Kennedy's  death  than  the 
Warren  Comznlsslon  dlscloaed  and  whether  or 
not  Oarrlson  ultimately  proves  there  was  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  President,  it  Is 
a  self-evident  fact  a  ooosplracy  of  sorts  exists, 
today,  to  keep  the  case  larded  over. 

When  the  New  Orleans  newspapers — Irre- 
sponsibly, in  my  opinion — prematurely  broke 
the  story  that  Garrison  hod  an  invesUgatlon 
going,  the  reaction  out  of  Woshlngtou  wss 
close  to  Instinctive.  Two  members  of  the  War- 
ren CommlsslOD — the  Republican  Congress- 
man, Gerald  Pord,  and  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tor, Richard  Ruseell — each  In  his  own  way 
poo-poo'd  Garrison's  work.  There  were  others 
who  Joined  In  this  downplaying  of  the 
Loulslanan's  efforts,  but  these  two,  as  leaders 
and  as  members  of  the  commission,  they  stick 
in  one's  mind. 

Why  did  they,  and  why  do  they  persist  In 
this  atutude?  It  Isn't  likely  either  of  them 
knows  whst  Oarrlson  has  In  his  files.  Why. 
then,  should  they  deprecate  his  efforts?  And 
isn't  It  noteworthy  that  their  deprecation  Is 
couched  in  politeness  and  carries  an  aptn-md 
sort  of  twist.  They  downgrade  current  devel- 
opments bat  concede  Garnson  may  have 
something,  something  may  he  there. 

Isn't  li  likely  the  two  of  them  are  trying 
to  lay  a  defense.  If  needed,  for  their  own 
sctlons  ss  signatory  members  of  the  Warren 
Commission? 

It  aevms  so  to  me.  Fsot  li.  Dtck  Rus»ell 
has  been  trying  to  get  his  skirts  clear  of  the 
report  for  some  time.  If  the  report  sctually 
carried  his  conrlcUons,  why  would  he  try  to 
hold  It  at  arms  length?  Why? 

That  he  Is  trying  to  disassociate  himself 
from  It.  In  critical  port  at  least,  is  incon- 
trovertible. So  long  ago  as  last  November, 
the  Georgia  senator  was  quoted  as  ssying 
that  at  the  time  the  report  was  drafted  be 
hsd  insisted  on  revisions. 

But  what  Dick  RusseU  wanted  in  the  way 
of  change.  Earl  Warren  wouldn't  give.  Sena- 
tor Russell  ssya  Warren  was  determlnsd  bs 
was  going  to  have  a  unanimous  r^ort. 


1  said  It  wouldn't  be  any  trouble  just  to 
put  a  little  astertak  up  here  (In  tlis  text) 
and  then  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  pag* 
saying,  'Senator  Russell  dissents  to  tJiia  flxul. 
tng  as  foUows.'  But  Wazren  wouldn't  hear  of 
It.  He  finally  took  that  port  and  rewrote  It 
himself." 

\^'hat  port?  "Hie  part  that  has  l^ord  and 
RusseU  nervously  laying  defenses,  today.  The 
port  that  ssya  the  "commission  has  found 
no  evidence  ...  of  any  ooosplracy,  foreign 
or  domestic." 

And  now  they  sweat,  "niey  should  have 
known  better.  Perhaps  they  did  but  were  too 
weak  to  withstand  Warren's  bludgeoning. 

This  Is  tbs  ssms  Earl  Warren,  they  should 
have  remembered,  who  hammered  the  heads 
of  other  Supreme  Court  members  until  he 
got  a  "uoanlmous"  opinion  in  the  Brown 
case,  tabs  desegregation  decision.  It  Is  the 
same  fearful  man  who  stood  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  nation's  capttol.  before  the  body  of 
the  slain  President,  and  gave  the  American 
people  t2is  most  oontemptibie,  maudlin 
speech  they  ever  audited.  This  fstuoua  man, 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  lay  the  assas- 
sination at  the  door  of  the  Right  Wing.  That 
be  did  so  should  not  have  surprised  us,  any 
of  us.  There-are  those  who  wiu  toU  you*  this 
Is  what  Earl  Warren  does  beet,  condemn 
without  sTldence:  It  Is  bis  outstanding  char- 
acteristic, that  of  making  the  crime  St  his 
prejudices,  S«e  Brown. 

Among  lawyers.  Earl  Warren  la  known  ss 
s  buJl-heoded  Incompetent.  His  reasoning 
sends  attorneys  stumbling  out  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  building,  stunned  that  anyone 
so  obtuse  as  he  could  be  In  the  seat  once 
occupied  by  the  lUes  of  Marshall,  TansT 
White  and  Hughes. 

Earl  Warren,  K  has  been  forgotten,  lasted 
but  ons  y«ar  ss  a  praotlclng  attorney.  After 
experiencing  the  cold  winds  of  competition 
for  a  twelvemonth.  Warren  ran  pell-mell  to 
the  sheltering  arms  of  the  boresucracy 
Thereafter— for  40  Tears,  now— he  has 
leeched  his  pay  from  one  goT«-nmental  body 
or  another.  Pact  Is.  h«  stUl  has  his  dollar 
pump  In  the  Tltali  of  Alameda  county  tax- 
payers, as  well  as  in  the  ntals  of  California 
uxpayers  generally.  Earl  Warren  draws  a 
pension  from  t^cH.  two  pensions.  whUe  yet 
syphoning  $40,000.  plus  cumahaw,  from  the 
Pederal  government.  Tax  eating  is  the  story 
of  his  economic  life. 

Earl  Warren  !■  •  ernel.  implaoabls  man. 
detennlned  to  maintain  a  forefront  posltltxi 
In  the  cultural  revoluUon  now  ahoklng  this 
nation,  a  revolution  that  baa  the  Amsrlcan 
people  heading  into  degradation.  Into  the 
pasp  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  whole  truth  Is  ever  told  about  Ken- 
nedy's assassination.  It  wUl  be  told  only  be- 
cause the  facie  would  out  and  dssplte  Barl 
Warrsn's  attempt  to  ahspe  them  to  his  ends 
Thars  la  a  line  of  ShakMpeore: 
"Ths  srll  men  do  lives  after  tb«m  .  .  .■ 
How  true.  Unfortunately,  that  evU  dOMn't 
await  their  jjsaslng.  We  have  Earl  Warren 
now.  and  alacksday,  we  wUl  have  him  for  a 
long  time  to  oo«ue. 
And  If  ws  arent  careful,  be  will  bsve  us. 
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ScBior  Hirh  CMsliaa  Ea^avor  Soddy 
of  die  Chorch  of  Chiiit,  Toroato,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OKXo 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Wedyteaday,  May  17,  1997 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senior 

High  ChTl»tl«n  Endeavor  Society  of  the 

Church  of  Chrtat,  Toronto.  Ohio,  wu 

the  aecond-place   winner   to  Chrtatlsn 


Endeavor'a  1967  Chrlitlan  Action  Award* 
program  sponsored  by  the  International 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  »o- 
clety  will  receive  the  Albert  H.  I>leb6!d 
Award  o<  tlOO  In  cash  pliw  an  award 
plaque  and  a  grant  to  a  maximum  of 
$75  for  the  expenses  of  one  or  more 
youth  representatives  to  attend  the  49th 
International  Christian  Endeavor  Con- 
vention In  Detroit.,  Mich..  July  3-7. 

The  secood-place  wlrmers  entered  a 
project  stressing  missionary  help  In  the 
UtUted  States.  Each  year  the  society  sent 
gift*  to  the  Qrundy  Mountain  Mission 
School  In  Gnmdy,  Va.  In  1966  the  society 
memtiers  decided  to  take  the  gifts  per- 
sonally. Three  hundred  pacltages  and  42 
doeen  cookies  were  delivered  personally 
by  12  youth  and  4  advisors,  who  spent 
a  weekend  at  the  mission. 


to  the  HouM  rMpoJMlbUlty  rot  oairyliig  out 
this  project.  Tlie  Houm  MtfUir  tiad  scuttled 
tbc  approprla.tlon  enUrely. 

It  la  mnicuit  to  tMUeve  tb*  Hoim*  willingly 
would  makfl  tlu  lam*  outrmgeoua  *ni«*«fc-» 
twice. 

The  "Father  or  Our  Ctnmtxy"  hAxtUy  would 
have  approved  of  flashing  neon  algna  or  fac- 
tory stacks  belching  amolce  within  view  ot 
Mount  Veruoa'a  veranda. 


Widi  ■  FrieiU  Uke  TUs,  Wlw  Htth 
Eaeaie*? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ScTJppt-Howard  Newtpaperi  AppUad 
Scute  Rettoralion  of  Fnads  for  View 
From  Moml  VcrBoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  d  MACHEN 

or  acAarLaini 
IN  THB  HOU8X  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVBa 

Tuaday,  May  23.  19S7 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  number  of  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers 
published  an  editorial,  "Saving  What 
Washington  Loved."  applauding  Senate 
restoration  of  funds  for  parkland  pur- 
chase at  Plscataway  Park,  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  Mount  Vernon. 

The  editorial  appeared  here  In  the 
Washington  Dally  News  on  May  19,  19«7. 
1  commend  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
paper chain  for  giving  credit  whei« 
credit  Is  due,  particularly  to  the  non- 
profit foundations  and  privi^te  landown- 
ers who  have  donated  land  and  scenic 
easements  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  editorials 
that  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers 
published  on  behsOf  of  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon  and  thank  the  Washing- 
ton D&Hy  News  for  publishing  the  edi- 
torial here.  I  insert  the  editorial  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoas: 

Savwo  Wbat  Washikotom  Lovm 
The  Senate's  85-0  vote  this  week  to  pre- 
serve the  serene  and  verdant  view  Oeorgv 
Washington  enjoyed  from  the  veranda  of 
Mount  Vernon  reflects  the  merit  of  thla 
project. 

The  Senate  would  provide  %2  million  to 
purchase  private  lands  acroas  the  Potomac 
River  to  protect  l^m  commercial  or  Indua- 
trtal  encroachment  the  countryside  vlats  that 
comforted  Washington — and  U  an  Integra 
part  of  Mount  Vemona  charm  today  The 
area  now  Is  called  Plscataway  Park  In  mem- 
ory of  an  Indian  tribe  that  Uved  there  In 
colonial  tlmea. 

The  unanimous  Senate  vote  supporu  the 
farslghtcd  aSoru  of  private  dtlsens  and 
foundations  who  bave  reserved  adjoining 
acr«aee.  Thru  land,  donations  and  scenic 
eas«menu  they  have  tried  to  save  this  i»- 
freshlng  view  for  all  Americans  who  flock  to 
Mount  Vernon  lo  relive  a  part  of  their  coun- 
try's past.  But  If  the  Government  fatia  to 
acquire  this  land  by  August,  the  gtf  ta  of  land 
and  casementa  revert  to  the  donors. 
The  Senate's  dsdalva  aotton  now  returns 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or  wrw  TOOK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVXS 

Thurwdav,  May  25,  l$e7 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  Im- 
portaoce  of  sound  Intelligence  as  a  foun- 
dation for  national  security  cannot  be 
overestimated.  We  In  American  have 
learned  its  technique  the  hard  way.  Our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  tedloua  evolution.  Yet  today 
It  ifl  playing  a  vitai,  but  unsung,  role  un- 
der circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  Its 
functioning  requires  secrecy  to  succeed, 
and  exacts  a  high  standard  of  personal 
dedication  from  each  one  serving  in  Its 
ranks.  These  factors  are  highlighted  In 
an  editorial  appearing  In  the  May  9, 1967, 
edition  of  Adirondack  Dally  Enterprise,  a 
fine  pw>er  published  In  my  congressional 
district.  The  serious  message  of  this  edi- 
torial casts  the  whole  pnAlem  In  more 
accurate  perspective,  and  I  share  its 
thinking  with  my  colleagues: 
Tom   Bkadei*:    Ssckxct   akd   DiscLOBums — A 

PasOKAI.    arATSKEHT 

AUof  ft  niddea.  Tom  Br&den  waa  mil  over 
tbB  tract  pages  o€  every  nvrnpeper  In  Ameri- 
ca yflatcrdAy.  mil  becatue  of  %n  ftrttcl«  b« 
wroto  for  tb*  Saturday  Erenlng  Post. 

Our  penoQAi  frieiwialiip  wltb  Tom  Bna«n 
many  year*  ago,  our  agreemeat  with  much 
of  what  he  aaid  about  tha  Central  Inteiu- 
genc«  Agency  (CIA)  and  e-ven  our  •yiiip»thy 
for  hla  iMtUM  In  OeJlfomia  m  prealdeut  of 
th«  SU-te  Board  of  Eduoadoa  abould  XK>t  dia- 
vuada  ua  from  npreeslng  our  frank  oplzdoa 
OD  Um  nature  and  character  at  wtiat  be  haa 
done  In  wnung  the  arucle  for  the  Post. 

Let  ua  put  It  crudely  and  bluzHly:  Tom 
Br&d«n  haa  Tlolated  the  oath  he  tcx>k  when 
he  ■limed  hla  poaltloD  In  the  CIA.  Indeed. 
the  question  might  well  be  ralaed  •■  to 
whether  Tom  Braden  actually  received  n~ 
muneratlaa  from  t2ie  Satevepoet  for  dlacloe- 
Ing  highly  claaatfled  government  InfonnaUon 
which    be   had   eworn    to   keep  aecret. 

While  hie  o«t«nalble  purpose  waa  to  answer 
•ome  of  the  romantic  and  unreallatlc  attacka 
against  the  CIA.  Tom  Braden  hoe  unwitttngly 
demooatfated  how  dangeroua  thi^  whole  In- 
telUgence  bualneae  la  because  the  pe<^le  wbo 
participate  In  It  are  humajoa,  and  humane 
make  mlat&kea,  includlDg  the  very  aertoue 
mistake  of  TlolAttng  sworn  atatementa,  aa 
Tom  Braden  haa  done. 
Let  us  clarify. 

No  one  kuowa  better  than  Tom  Braden 
that  everyone  who  applies  for  a  poaltlon  with 
tbe  CIA  or  la  accepted  (or  such  a  poaiuoa 
must  t&ke  an  oath  that  he  wlU  not  dlaclcae 
hu  relaUonahlp  or  the  informaUoo  to  which 
he  la  privy  to  anyocie,  not  even  to  bla  own 
wife.  ThU  oath  la  not  a  mere  formaUty;  It 
la  a  aenoua  undertaking  In  a&yooei  pancxuU 

U  Tom  Bnden  now  "taUa  all"  in  a  mag- 
aalzM  article,  tw  dots  so  becauaa  ha  thinka 
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Rampu-ta  BfseTBXlBe.  wWdi  fliwt  brok«  t2i« 
■tory  of  m&nr  of  th*  CIA  kctivltiiM,  bad 
badlr  reported  md  wrongly  IntArpntail 
mMxrj  at  thoM  facte. 

But  wbo  la  to  judc*  wtien  dlaclosm  !■ 
permlMble?  Taterd»7  k  vpokomjui  for  tb« 
CIA  Mid:  "We  bmd  IM  pwt  In  H,  nor  any 
prior  taumladge  of  the  author*!  Intent  to 
wrtU  ti.  We  deeper  regr«t  that  he  did  wrtU 
It.- 

If  the  CIA  Bpokeeman  apok«  th*  truth 
(and  tbea*  daya  one  beglna  to  doubt  weiy 
atatemeat) ,  then  Tom  Braden  took  It  upon 
Mmt»^f  to  violate  hie  cnm  oath.  He  did  eo  by 
writing  an  article  for  hla  cIo«e  friend.  Ste- 
wart Alaop.  natloD&l  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Poet,  with  whom  he  oo-authored  a 
book  on  the  wartime  Office  of  Stnht«glc 
SerrtcM  (OSS)  under  the  UUe  "Sub  aoaa-" 
If  Tom  Braden.  on  hie  own  authority,  can 
make  theee  dladomree.  why  cannot  anyone 
elae  who  wiie  privy  to  top  eecret  Informa- 
tloa  write  other  artlclee  for  other  magnfilngw? 
In  making  public  the  detaUe  of  wha.t  he  did 
in  the  GIA.  and  olraoet  with  the  implication 
that  he  pereociaJly  saved  Western  Europe,  he 
hae  destroyed  the  effectiveness  ot  what  he 
did  In  tha  past  and  undercut  any  such  almi- 
lar  efforts  in  the  future. 

Ha  has  doo«  a  grsat  dlaunrlos  to  bis 
country. 

Let  us  clarify  further. 

Ws  bappen  to  agree  wltb  Tom.  Braden^ 
Ttew  that  the  worldwide  subverslTe  acUvttles 
of  Oommuniam.  especially  durtog  the  Stalin- 
ist period  when  ha  served  as  waslsfant  to  Ur. 
AUea  Dullea.  required  counteraotloKi  by  ths 
TTnlted  Statea.  WhUe  the  Soviet  Union  was 
flnandng  subversion  all  over  the  world  (and 
Russia  and  China  probably  stUl  are.  In  dif- 
ferent ways) .  we  c-ouid  not  allow  our  dexno- 
crmtle  alllea  to  be  undermined  and  rollad 
over  without  doing  •omethlng  to  beip  them. 
In  fact,  Tom  Braden,  back  In  IMl,  asked 
us  to  apply  for  active  work  with  bis  agency. 
and  we  did  so.  Even  in  that  appUcattcxi.  we 
took  the  oath  of  secrecy.  If  we  did  not  finally 
Join  the  CIA  staff,  the  reason  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  qualms  about  the  agency's 
functions  or  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  ws 
would  have  been  proud  to  eerve  our  country 
In  the  battle  aj^nirt  Cocnmunlsm.  Ws  fin- 
ally did  not  Join  Tom  Braden^  operation 
only  because  the  offer  of  even  a  par  diem, 
temporary,  not-very-lmportant  Whits  House 
asalgnmcnt  seemed  more  attractive  at  the 
Uxne. 

We  deeply  believe  that  most  of  ths  CIA's 
actlviues  deecribed  by  Braden  were  in  ths 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  We  also 
believe  that  at  times  ths  CIA  has  beoome- 
too  all-powerful  in  Iti  (ree-wheellng  opera- 
tional functions,  which  are  quite  distinct 
from    its   tnteiligenoe  functions. 

Every  United  States  ambaaaadcr  Is.  alone 
among  bis  coUea^es  in  his  mission,  privy 
to  almost  all  the  secret  actlviues  of  the  CIA 
.  .  .  almost  all.  but  not  quite  alL  In  that 
position,  the  ambassador  Is  sworn  to  total 
secrecy,  and  the  most  careful  precautions 
are  constantly  taken  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  that  secrecy. 

If  that  secrecy  is  not  maintained,  then 
the  entire  purpose  and  function  of  our  most 
Important  Intelligence  agency  Is  under- 
mined, for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 

Having  eerved  as  UB.  ambassador  in  two 
strategic  poets,  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  we  shall  divulge  none  of  the  informa- 
tion to  which  w«  were  prlTy.  either  In  the 
pages  of  this  newspaper  nor  In  any  magairlns 
articles  or  books. 

We  think  It  Is  high  time  that  a  halt  be 
called  to  the  kind  of  disclosures  which  Tom 
Braden  bos  made,  whatever  bis  Intentions 
were.  The  etrongest  defense  aganst  such  ir- 
resFnnsible  actions  Uee  in  the  oath  which 
every  participant  in  the  program  takee. 

We  leave  it  to  our  governmental  agencies 
and  to  every  individual's  sense  of  patnotlsm 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  stopping  this  flow 
of  unlimited  disclosure  c<  tc^  secret 
Information.  J.  L. 


GMTg*  Konoa,  «7,  Diei— Coal  Folklore 
Collector 


K3ETENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  pKinrsTi,VAjru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATl  VB3 

ThitT»day,  Maw  25.  t9S7 
Mr.  ROONEY  o*  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  waa  deeply  aaddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  this  week  of  a  prominent 
adopted  Pennsylv&nian  who  earned  for 
himself  International  recognition  aa  a 
collector  of  folklore  on  Pennsylvania's 
coal  mines. 

Mr.  Geonje  Korson  died  Tuesday  at 
the  a<ie  of  87  at  Doctor's  Hospital  here 
in  Washington  after  a  heart  attack. 

His  ties  to  my  congressional  district 
were  many.  Although  bora  in  the 
Ukraine,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1907  and  settle  In  WUkes  Barre.  Pa- 
in the  years  after  World  War  I.  while 
working:  In  the  newspaper  field,  he 
served  as  a  reporter  for  the  Allentown, 
Pa..  Chronicle  and  News.  His  daughter. 
Betsy,  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Harold 
Glazier,  a  prominent  dentist,  live  with 
their  three  children  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Mr.  Korson's  contributions  to  this 
community.  State  and  Nation  were 
many.  He  waa  editor  of  the  American 
Red  Croes  magazine,  the  Red  Cross 
Courier,  until  ite  demise  in  1950.  Later 
he  established  and  edited  the  Red  Cross 
Newsletter,  suocessor  to  the  OourlK-. 

But  without  doubt,  the  contribution 
for  which  Pennsylvania  always  win  hold 
him  In  highest  regard  la  his  cocnpUa- 
tlon  of  folklore  gleaned  from  the  coal 
fields  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  history 
^nd  traditions  of  this  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustry were  recorded  and  preserved  by 
George  Korson  for  poetertty. 

I   respectfully   requeat.    Mr.    Speaker, 
that  his  obituary  published  In  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  be  Included  In 
the  RccoRb. 
OaoBGS   KoaaoK,   07,   Dna— Coal   Rjlklobc 

COLLBCTOa 

George  Konon.  91.  an  tntemationaUy 
known  collector  of  folkloce  on  the  Pennsyl- 
Tenia  ooal  mlnea  and  a  former  editor  tor  the 
Amsrloan  Red  Croes.  died  Tuesday  at  Docton 
Hospital  after  a  heart  attack. 

Ur.  Korson  was  bom  in  ths  Ukrains  and 
came  to  the  Uzxlted  States  in  1007  with  hU 
parents,  who  settled  In  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
After  flnt'h'ng  high  acUool  he  became  a  re- 
porter on  the  Wllkes-Barre  Record.  He  re- 
signed after  a  year,  however,  and  went  to 
England,  where  he  volunteered  with  the 
British  Army's  Jewish  Legion  in  Palestine. 

After  Worid  War  I,  he  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania where  he  worked  for  the  Pottsvllle 
Republican,  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.t  Times  and 
the  Allentown  Chronicle  and  News.  It  was 
while  working  in  Allentown  that  Mr.  Korson 
became  intereeied  In  the  coal  mines  and 
over  ths  years  be  wrote  "Songs  and  BaUads 
of  the  Anthracite  Miner."  "Minstrels  of  the 
Mine  Patch."  "Ooal  Dust  on  the  Piddle"  and 
"Black  Land,"  a  textbook  for  social  studies 
courses. 

In  the  1830a  he  organised  the  first  Penn- 
sylvania Polk  PesUval  rt  Bucknell  University. 

Prom  1943  to  19&7.  Mr.  Korson  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  pubUc  InformaUon  itaff  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  I>urlng  World  War  n  he 
was  foreign  news  editor,  handling  the  copy 
sent  in  by  Red  Cross  correspondents  from 
all  the  fighting  fronts  of  the  world.  After  the 


war  he  became  editor  of  the  organleaUon's 
official  magazine.  The  Red  Cross  Courier. 
After  the  magyf^'^t  suspended  publlcaUon 
in  1050.  Mr.  Korson  established  and  was  first 
editor  of  The  Bed  Cross  newsletter,  succeaeor 
to  The  Courier. 

He  was  also  author  of  "At  His  Side."  the 
official  story  of  the  American  Red  Cross  over- 
seas in  World  War  XL 

Mr.  Korson  resigned  frotn  the  Red  Cross  In 
1057  to  accept  a  Guggenheim  Peltowahlp  to 
research  and  write  a  book,  "Black  Rock." 
about  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  In  the  anthra- 
cite mlnea  of  Pezmsylvanla.  It  was  published 
three  yean  later  by  ths  Johns  Hopklna  Uni- 
versity Press. 

In  1950  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
PreM  publiabed  "Pennsylvania  Songs  and 
Legends."  a  compendium  by  13  authors  for 
which  Mr.  Korean  was  general  editor. 

After  his  retirement,  he  wrote  a  aeries  of 
historical  articles  for  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers Journal  on  the  occasion  of  the  T6th  an- 
nl%'ers&ry  of  the  UMW.  Thirteen  of  t^iem 
appeared  between  May.  1965  and  May,  1006. 
Ill  health  prevented  his  finishing  the  series. 

He  waa  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Folklore 
Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Poetry  Society  of  America  and 
was  a  former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Folklore  Society. 

In  1045  Mr.  Koreon  presented  to  the  U- 
brary  of  Kings  OoUege.  Wllkea-Barre,  hla 
collecUon  of  folklore  manuacrlpta.  tapes,  re- 
oordings.  photographs  and  oorrespoodenca. 
It  wUl  be  housed  in  the  George  Korson  Boom 
of  a  new  Ubrary  building,  ground  for  which 
will  be  broken  next  month. 

The  Ubrary  of  Coogreea  has  Issued  two 
long-playing  reoords  of  bis  collection  of  folk 
songs  of  the  Pennsylvania  ooal  mines, 

He  was  awarded  a  dtaUon  by  the  iBaeU 
government  In  lOW  for  his  aervloe  there  in 
World  War  L 

Mr.  Korson  Is  survived  by  his  wlfa  Batk 
bead  of  the  Archive  of  Folk  Bon«  In  the  li- 
brary of  Oongrees.  who  lives  at  the  Cbastle- 
ton  Hotel,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Harold  QUatsr. 
and  three  grandchildren.  aU  of  Bethlehem. 

Pa- 
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Tb«  Near  Eart  Crifk 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARK8 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR- 


nc  TBS  HODSC  OP  RSPBBSKNTATIVBS 

Thwtday.  Maw  iS.  ItST 

Mr.  ROTH.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  diai«  a  deep 
ooncern  with  the  people  of  Oedaware  orns 
tbe  critical  situation  In  tbe  Near  ^»t. 
Wbat  happen!  there  will  be  a  aeren  teat 
at  (ttploioaoy.  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  United  State*  commltmenta. 

BecaiLse  ot  this  ooncem.  1  have  wired 
the  President  \irging  him  to  use  ttie  full 
presUge  of  his  office  to  Insure  peace  In 
that  Increasingly  troubled  area  and  to 
Insure  the  Integrity  of  the  boundaries  of 
Israel. 

I  have  also  expressed  to  him  my  con- 
cern over  the  hasty  withdrawal  ot  United 
Nations  troopa  from  the  Oaaa  strip,  as 
I  fear  the  withdrawal  not  only  contrib- 
utes to  the  dUBculty  there,  but  Is  another 
sign  of  the  Impotency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  President  will  ex- 
plore, at  the  highest  levels  with  other 
Interested  nations,  means  of  lessening 
tensions  In  the  Near  East,  and  will  make 
every  effort  to  help  Insure  that  the 
United  Nations  becomes  an  Instrument 
for  restoring  peace  In  that  troubled  area. 


A  Call  for  Scute  Ai4  to  the  Model  Gtiet 
and  Real  Sapplement  Procrams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1H7 
Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  denied 
funding  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram and  severely  cut  the  funds  of  the 
model  cities  program.  To  many  who  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  ovnvhelming 
problems  facing  our  cities,  this  action 
was  a  disaster. 

Perhaps  the  reactions  to  such  cuts 
were  best  expressed  by  a  recent — May 
19— editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer : 

ClUee  are  In  eore  trouble.  How  anyone 
caa  oppoee  theee  poMlble  cures  U  beyond  our 
comprehenalon. 

The  editorial  noted  the  local  effects  of 
such  cut*  on  the  city  of  Cleveland: 
Cleveland  was  among  the  first  to  submit 
Its  plans  for  a  model  cities  grant.  Wlth- 
oat  sufficient  fimds  for  the  program. 
Cleveland's  chances  for  such  a  grant 
have  been  greatly  diminished.  Further. 
Cleveland  now  has  about  a  doKen  r«nt 
supplement  proJecU  pending  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  are  dead.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  la  a  nonprofit  housing 
project  that  Is  being  jointly  planned  by 
the  Catholic  diocese,  the  AFL-CIO. 
Goodrich  House,  a  plywood  organization, 
and  a  citizens'  scll-help  organl2aUon. 

The  story  of  Cleveland  is  but  one  story 
among  thousands  of  cities,  both  large 
and  small,  acroaa  the  country.  Many  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  these  cuts. 

I,  too,  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take 
a  more  reasoned  approach  to  these  pro- 
grams. Frankly,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  turn  our  backs  on  our  urban  problems 
and  expect  them  to  disappear  or  to  solve 
themselves.  Until  Congress  is  willing  suf- 
ficiently to  fund  programs  such  as  rent 
supplements  and  model  cities,  we  ore 
giving  only  llpservlce  to  the  national 
goed  of  decent  housing  and  better  living 
conditions  for  all  Americans,  particu- 
larly those  with  limited  incomes. 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  In  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  dramatically  Il- 
lustrates the  consequences  of  cutting  the 
model  cities  program  and  destroying  the 
rent  supplements  program. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  It  in  the 
Record: 

Don't  Sfiix  Crms'  umicoR 
Rent   Bupplemente   and    the  model   dUee 
program    are    two    medicines    prescribed    to 
Ueat  the  Blum  elckneu  of  big  clUec. 

The  House  on  Wednesday  rlrtually  threw 
out  rent  suppiementa.  It  cut  the  model  due* 
bin  to  S237  miUlOD  lor  Bome  300  dtlee.  dUut- 
liig  It  to  half  lu  original  strength. 

NoChlof^  can  reecue  theee  prograxiu  unleei 
the  Senate  rettoree  them  and  can  persuade 
that  HouBc  to  reverse  Ite  present  thinking. 

Southern  Democrat*,  who  do  not  have  the 
b[g-cJty  sickness  in  their  districts,  and 
Northern  Republicans,  some  of  them  from 
metropolitan  areee  voted  to  drop  or  reduce 
theee  programe. 

"niey  have  done  damsge  to  two  Important 


experiments  that  oould  help  to  make  Inner 
clUee  livable. 

About  a  doeen  rent  supplement  projects  In 
Cleveland  alone  are  now  dead.  NonproAt 
housing  wu  being  planned  by  the  CatboUe 
diocese,  by  the  AFL-CIO.  by  Goodrich  House, 
by  a  plywood  organization,  by  Cltlseus'  own 
self-help  organizations. 

As  for  the  model  dtles  program,  Cleveland 
was  not  among  the  first  to  submit  Its  plans. 
On  a  flrat-oome  flntreerve  system  Cleveland 
18  tmllkely  to  get  any  help  from  a  cut-down 
appropriation.  If  the  money  Is  spread  out.  It 
Is  too  thin  to  sccompUah  much  anywhere. 

We  hope  the  Senate  wlU  pick  up  theee  two 
forms  of  treatment  and  give  them  some 
potency  before  the  patient  Is  beyond 
therapy. 

There  Is  Utile  If  any  profllt  In  pover^  area 
bousing.  Not  without  gouging,  there  Isn't. 
Therefore  nonprofit  bousing  has  to  be  pro- 
vided, or  else  there  must  be  subsidy,  or  there 
must  be  both  sutieidy  and  a  nonprofit  owner- 
ship. 

The  model  cities  program  Is  an  attempt 
to  bring  cTlBscroeslng  grants — renewal,  pol- 
lution control,  beautlflcatlon,  school,  etc. — 
into  unified  and  coordinated  projectrlo  Im- 
prove clUes. 

Cities  aie  in  sore  trouble.  How  anyone  can 
oppoee  these  possible  cures  Is  beyond  our 
comprehension.  Cities  need  first  aid.  We 
hope  the  Senate  will  provide  what  first  aid  it 
ean  for  theee  two  blUs. 


Retnib  of  Tkird  CoBcressioaal  District 
PoD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
conducted  an  opinion  poll  of  the  third 
Ohio  district.  I  sent  150,000  Question- 
naires to  the  residents  of  the  district. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  re- 
sponse was  overwhelming,  and  that  over 
25,000  repllee  were  received  by  my  office. 
In  fact,  they  are  still  trickling  In. 

This  demonstrates  to  me  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  goremment  and  in  the 
serious  questions  facing  us  today. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  include  a  tabulation  of  the  responses: 

OvzaALz,    ToTAUi    or    Thisd    Ohio    Congbes- 

■TONAz.   DivrmiCT  Poll 

(By  Congressman  Charles  W.  Wholen,  Jr.) 

[In    percent}- 

1.  What  ^ould  we  <lo  atooirt  Vietnam? 

(a)  0(mtinue  our  present  course ai.  78 

(b)  Baealate  further  our  military  ef- 

fort 47.84 

(c)  B<^d  key  positions  and  try  to  ne- 

gotiate  a  settlement Sa.  50 

(d)  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible 30.00 

(Total  exceeds  100  percent  due  to  multiple 
selections.) 

3.  What  should  be  done  about  the  admln- 
istrattan's  projected  $12.6  bUUon  deficit? 

(e)  Adopt  Its  recommended  6-pereent 

surtax  on  personal  and  corpo- 
rate Income  tax 14.97 

(b)  Reduce  nonessential  spending—-  87.  S7 

(c)  Accept  the  deficit 9.M 

S.  Do  you  thlnkt  he  war  on  poverty  has 
been  snooessful  In  improving  the  oondltSon 
of  the  poor? 


4.  Should  a  tax  credit  be  aOowed  parenta 
supporting  students  in  College? 

■S^"" 70.37 

"O 20.27 

Undecided o.4e 

5.  Do  you  favor  removing  the  eelllug  on 
eaminps  of  persons  receiving  social  security 
or  veterans'  pensions? 

Ye" 71.89 

''o 28.11 

Undecided o.  00 

8.  What  should  we  do  about  social  security 
retirement  beneOte? 

(a)  Increase  benefits  8  percent   (this 

would  not  require  additional  so- 
cial security  taxes) 70.73 

(b)  Increase  benefits  30  percent  (t2iia 

would  require  increasing  the 
withholding  tax  rate  to  6.S  per- 
cent on  an  expanded  base  of 
•10.8001 - 19  31 


Direct-Hul  AdvcrtbiBc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CAUTOSJfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRBSENTATtVES 

Thursdav.  Hay  IS,  1997 

Mr.  CHARIfS  B.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  3  monttu  ago  I  addressed  (tie 
House  on  the  subject  of  dlrect-maU  ad- 
vertising. At  that  time  I  suggested  that 
the  phra«e  "junk  mall''  is  an  unfortunate 
choice  of  words  which  llbel«  the  entire 
dlreet-maU  Industry. 

I  would  not  want  to  speculate  about 
the  motives  of  those  who  contlnuaU; 
attack  this  great  Industir,  but  tn  my 
opinion  an  overwhelming  case  can  be 
made  that  third-class  mall  Is  a  highly 
effective  advertising  medium.  For  ex- 
ample, bulk  third-class  mail  generates 
more  than  $3S  billion  In  sales  each  year 
In  my  Judgment,  this  proves  that  Amer- 
Icams  do  read  and  respond  positively  to 
direct-mall  advertising. 

Third-class  mail  Is  thus  an  Important 
Instrument  of  commerce,  and  statistics 
clearly  indicate  that  its  Impact  Is  In- 
creasing from  year  to  year. 

In  an  area  adjacent  to  my  own  con- 
gressional district.  Sunset  House  provides 
us  with  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
the  direct-mall  Industry  Is  contributing 
to  an  exapnding  economy.  Sunset  House, 
the  world's  largest  specialty  mail-order 
firm,  does  an  annual  business  of  more 
than  t20  million.  A  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchanges, 
this  16-year-old  company  has  its  head- 
quaiiers  In  Los  Angeles.  Because  mail- 
order buying  Is  both  convenient  and  en- 
joyable. Sunset  House  has  more  than  4 
million  customers. 

Even  more  Important  than  Its  high 
annual  sales.  Sunset  House  provides 
many  jobs  for  the  people  of  the  Los  An- 
geles area.  An  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer, Sunset  Boose  has  demonstrated 
Its  strong  sense  of  social  responsibility  by 
hiring  unskilled  workers  and  training 
them  for  productive  careers  In  Izulustry. 
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1  believe  that  the  Sunset  H^xue  example 
Illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  direct- 
mail  Industry  contritmtes  to  our  Nation's 
economy,  both  quantitatively  and  quaU- 
tatlvely.       

Saata  Barbara  (CaBf.)  New>-Pm«  Ea- 
doriet  PnMrratioa  a(  lh«  Vieir  Froa 
MoDBt  Verooo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MAjtTlJlND 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  23,  1997 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Santa 
Barb&rm.  Calif.,  News-Press  haa  Joined 
the  growing  chorua  of  dally  newspapers 
calling  for  protection  of  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon,  across  the  Potomac  River 
at  Plscataway  Park. 

In  an  editorial  on  May  17. 1967.  linking 
local  efforts  at  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  with  the  national  campaign  to 
save  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon,  the 
New»- Press  states: 

We  ftlao  tukve  a  n*turaJ  reapcct  for  tbe 
^Ab«Uc.  culCuTKl.  uid  hlatorlcal  treamrea 
of  all  opther  aectloiu  of  ttiii  country. 

Therefore  U  la  »ppropTlate  that  the  officials 
and  restdenu  of  thl«  area  ally  themoetves 
anLhuxlaatlcall;  wlUi  the  foundatlona,  pri- 
vate contrtbutoo  and  ofllclBla  of  tbe  Interior 
Department  who  are  striving  to  proeervc 
the  Tlew  from  Mount  Vernon  tiy  completing 
the  project  to  enlarge  Placataway  Park  Id 
ICarylazid. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  News- 
Preaa  for  its  broad  view  of  the  national 
aspects  of  preservation  of  open  spaces 
and  natural  beauty.  At  this  point  In  the 
RccosD.  I  Insert  its  editorial: 

[Prom  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Preea.  Uay  17. 

1M7I 

Tnm  Vow  PiOH  Mount  Volnok 

Santa  Bariwra  County  residents  are  in  the 
front  ranks  o<  the  naUonaJ  effort  to  gain 
recogmltlon  for  the  "real"  value  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  ot  today  and  tomorrow  of  pre- 
serving acenlc  areas,  park  sind  recreation  fa- 
clUtlea.  open  "breathing"  spaces,  and  hu- 
torlc  sltea.  frocn  oocnmerctal.  Industrial  or 
vubdlvlslon  development. 

We  have  our  local  reasons  for  this.  In  tbe 
need  to  protaot  our  ahoreUne  and  oar  chan- 
nel sanctuary  from  unwise  oU  development. 
In  our  desire  to  see  suitable  shore  and  up- 
land areas  traoaformed  into  federal -state 
pej-ks,  and  in  our  hope  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  parts  the  regal  Spanlab  Preeldlo 
of  Santa  Barbara  as  a  historic  monument. 

We  alao  hare  a  natural  respect  tor  the 
esthetic,  cultural  and  historical  treasures  of 
all   other  aectlons  of  this  country. 

Therefore  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  offl- 
clais  and  residents  of  this  ares  ally  tbero- 
selvae  enthusiastically  wltb  tbe  foundations, 
prlrats  oontrlbuton  and  offldaU  of  the  In- 
terior Department  who  are  striving  to  pre- 
serve the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  by  com- 
pleting the  project  to  enlarge  PtacaUway 
Park  in  Maryland. 

Six  years  ago  Congress  passed  a  law  to 
save  the  view  from  tbe  historic  home  of 
George  Washington,  and  a  year  sgo  It  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  a  M. 133.000  parkland  ac- 
quisition for  Plscataway.  half  to  be  raised 
t^  foundauons  and  private  cltlsens.  and  the 
other  half  to  be  provided  by  federal  money. 
The   prlvAto   pladgea   have   been   mads,   but 


will  not  be  valid  after  August  If  the  govern- 
ment does  not  carry  out  Its  part  of  tbe 
program. 

An  appropriation  bill  of  M.TOO.OOO  for  this 
purpose  has  been  refused  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  it  appears  like- 
ly that  the  House  will  confirm  this  refusal. 
The  only  hope  for  this  admirable  project 
now  Is  that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Senate  itaelf.  may  restore 
and  support  this  item  requested  by  tbe  In- 
terior Deportment  In   Its  budget 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  California's  Sens. 
Kucbel  snd  Uurphy  wUl  work  and  vote  for 
this  projsct.  ao  that  the  beautiful  and  his- 
toric vista  from  Mount  Vernon,  across  the 
Potomac,  will  tie  developed  ss  s  great  na- 
Uonal  park  shrine,  and  not  become  a  site 
for  high-rise  apartments,  suburban  density 
and  commercial  bustle.  Local  organizations 
and  clvtc  bodies  might  well  add  their  voices 
to  tbe  chorus  of  persuasion  on  behalf  of 
this  desirable  project. 


brought  to  bear  on  the  communists  oould 
shorten  It. 

Most  of  tb«  American  people,  we  believe, 
prefer  the  risks  Lnvolved  to  escalation  to 
the  strain  of  seTsrsl  more  yean  o(  blood- 
ahed  and  frustration. 

And  tbe  critics  oi  UB.  policy  certainly 
can't  get  anymore  critical  than  they  already 


Report  of  Lower  West  SiJ«  Gwioiautr 
Profreu  Center 


It  EscaUtwB  Necessarily  Bad? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIIXIAM  G.  BRAY 

09   DCSXANA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRZSEHTATIVCS 
ThuT$day.  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial,  broetdoast  over  the  WFBM 
stations  in  Indianapolis.  Ind..  on  May  12, 
1967.  accurately  points  out  that  escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  war  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  worldwide  conflict,  but 
very  probably  means  ending  the  war 
the  initial  phases  of  World  War  IH." 
Is    BsCAutTioM    NscssSAan-T    Bad? 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  escalstlng.  The 
battle  casualtlee  alone  attest  to  that.  But  tVa 
being  escalated,  not  Just  by  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam,  but  by  tbe  com- 
munists as  well. 

The  VS.  Is  continuing  to  Increase  the 
number  of  troops  In  Vietnam.  It's  bombing 
military  targeU  In  the  city  of  Haiphong  and 
MIG  bases  within  a  few  mllas  of  Red  China. 
And  It's  now  transferring  control  of  ths 
paclflcaUon  effort  from  the  State  Department 
to  the  mUltary. 

But  the  North  Vietnamese  are  also  send- 
ing more  troops  Into  South  Vietnam.  They've 
moved  their  missile  bases  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  They've  Intro- 
duced new.  more  powerful  weapons  Into  the 
ground  war  In  tbe  south.  And  Russia  and 
Red  China  have  stepped  up  their  aid  to  the 
conununlst   forces. 

Add  to  thU  the  Soviet-provoked  IncldenU 
this  week  with  U-8.  war  ships  on  maneuvers 
in  the  Japan  Sea.  and  It  Isn't  difficult  to  be- 
Ueve  U-K.  Secretary-General  U  Thant's  rtate- 
ment  that  peace  efforts  are  at  a  standstill 
and  that  (quote)  "we  are  witnessing  today 
the  Initial  phases  of  World  War  m." 

But  this  was  also  the  feeling  of  some  peo- 
ple at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Yet.  when  President  Kennedy  stood  firm,  ths 
Russians  backed  down.  And,  for  a  while  at 
least,  the  world  actually  moved  sway  from 
a  world  holocaust.  rathSr  than  toward  It. 

We  believe  the  situation  here  is  somewhat 
similar.  General  Westmoreland,  during  bis 
recent  vUlt  to  Washington,  described  tbe  war 
as  a  test  of  wills.  He  said.  "The  enemy  is  only 
going  to  respond  to  pressure."  And  hla  ex- 
planation of  the  situation  In  Vietnam  was 
tbe  most  lucid  and  logical  we've  beard  yet. 

But  we  see  no  reason  for  tbe  war  to  con- 
tinue indeOnttely — ss  some  n^.  officials  are 
now    saying    it    might — If     mora    pressure 


Alexaader  B.  Trowbriilge :  A  Good  Choice 
for  Secretary  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MAKTLAlfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK3ENTATIVB3 

Thursday.  May  25,  19S7 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
action to  President  Johnson's  armounce- 
ment  of  hla  nomination  of  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge  for  the  poet  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  la  summed  up  In  the  opening 
words  of  an  editorial  on  this  matter  In 
the  May  25  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  quote  from  the  editorial,  "Pres- 
ident JcrfmsoD  made  the  right  decision  " 
I  have  worked  with  Mr.  Trowbridge 
on  occasion  during  the  past  4  months 
when  he  was  serving  as  Acting  Secretary 
of  C(»nmerce.  What  brought  us  together 
was  our  mutual  concern  and  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  the  VB.  mer- 
chant marine  Industry.  Although  our 
views  on  the  best  way  to  strength«i  the 
maritime  industry  are  not  Identical,  I 
can  state  with  assurance  that  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge is  a  dedicated  public  official  who 
has  served  his  country  valiantly  in  time 
of  war,  productively  in  times  of  peace  as 
a  successful  business  executive,  and  with 
intelligence  and  distinction  as  a  Gov- 
ernment executive  during  the  past  2 
years  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
I  commend  the  Preaideat  for  his  vise 
selection  of  Mr.  Trowbridge  to  direct 
the  activities  of  an  ImporUnt  Depart- 
ment of  Ooverrunent,  and  under  per- 
mission prevlousty  granted  I  insert  tbe 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  In 
the  Record. 

SsrscTAST  TaowaarocB 
President  Johnson  made  tbe  right  decision 
in  nominating  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Trowbrldgs 
for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  who  served  as  Acting  Secretary 
alnce  January  and  wltb  the  Department  since 
April,  196&,  has  amply  demonstrated  hU  abil- 
ity to  coordinate  the  work  of  an  important 
group  of  Pederal  agencies.  Congress  should 
confirm  his  nomination  without  delay. 

Wltb  Mr  TtowtMldge's  elevation,  the  plan 
to  merge  the  Labor  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments is  shelved.  But  the  Admlnljitratlon 
ought  to  consolidate  the  statutlcal  opera- 
tions that  are  now  performed  In  the  two  de- 
paxtmenu.  Tbe  basic  information  gathering 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  lAbor  SUtlstlca 
should  be  shifted  to  the  Census  Bureau  in 
order  to  achieve  uniformity,  both  with  re- 
spect to  concepts  and  quality,  in  tbe  data  re- 
lating to  prices,  wages  and  production. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  La- 
bor-Commerce merger  la  that  fewer  views 
would  be  hesrd  by  the  White  Hous*  at  tlmss 
when  important  economic  iMllcy  dscUions 
are  mads.  Mr.  Trowbrldgs  wUl  have  an  oppoc^ 
tunlty  to  demonstrats  that  then  Is  virtus 
in  diversity. 


EXTQfSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   KKW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThurMday.  May  2$.  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Lower  West  Side  Community 
Progress  Center,  which  Is  located  In  my 
congressional  district,  submitted  a  9- 
month  report  of  Its  activities. 

The  report  shows  that  the  focus  of  this 
organization  Is  directed  toward  the  low- 
liu:ome.  under -educated  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that,  despite  a  very  stormy 
and  difficult  Inception,  a  substantial  Im- 
pression In  the  neighborhood  Is  now  be- 
ing made. 

I  believe  the  report  shows,  as  well  as 
any  report  can,  an  Impressive  record 
achieved. 

The  report  follows: 

COMMUMTTT    PSOCSSaS   RkPOST   CsMTVB   PBOO- 

ans  R0OST.  MsT  16.  1M6  to  PEBanasT  28. 
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(Prepared  by  Bllzsbeth  M.  Stecher.  Assistant 
Director  for  Beeeorch.  Lower  West  Bide 
Commimlty  Progress  Center) 

X.     ZNTaODOCnON     AND     StTMlCABT 

Among  the  171  present  staff  members — 
*6%  Bpanlah-apoaklng.  38%  Negro  and  33% 
white — there  are  neighborhood  men  and 
women  who  have  raised  their  chUdren  on 
the  Lower  West  Bide;  young  neighborhood 
men  and  women  eager  to  bring  about 
change:  former  Vista  and  Peace  Corps  vol- 
untaers.  who  have  cboeen  tbe  CPC  for  fur- 
ther service  In  the  War  on  Poverty;  and 
highly  aklUed  professional  people.  Tbe  ma- 
jority of  them  know  the  neighborhood  well — 
they  cither  Uve  here  or  have  worked  In  ths 
neighborhood  prior  to  joining  the  staff. 

Highlights  of  their  accompUahment  In- 
clude tbe  following: 

The  Oocnmunlty  Development  Department 
has  succseded  in  arranging  for  a  unit  of 
Project  RESCU  to  be  located  on  the  Lower 
West  Bide.  It  la  an  emergency  housing  repair 
program  funded  by  OBO  and  administered 
by  a  locaUy  sleeted  neighborhood  board  in 
conjimcUon  with  ths  NTC  Department  of 
BuUdlngs. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  tbs  arsa-wlds  Ssnlor 
Cltlsen's  Conference  convened  by  the  CPC 
on  December  3.  I»«.  the  CPC  Research  De- 
partment has  produced  a  program — de- 
scribed by  HRA  as  a  model  program — for 
mulU-servlce  oentera  and  hot  wv*-*Tt  fof 
Lower  Weet  Side  elderly  poor. 

The  Job  Development  Department  has  de- 
veloped an  On-The-Job  Training  Program 
for  200  Lower  West  Side  resldenu.  It  bss 
been  submitted  to  the  n.S..  Department  of 
Labor  for  funding  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship. 

Chelsea  blockworkers  supported  tenants  in 
a  successful  flght  for  repayment  of  rent  over- 
charges and  obtained  SU.OOO  in  rent  rebates 
thus  far.  with  M.OOO  more  under  negotlaUon. 
In  CUnton,  more  than  SII.OOO  in  minimum 
standard  stipends  have  been  granted  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare  In  response  to  pres- 
sure from  Welfare  reciplenu  ss  a  result  of 
organisational  work  performed  by  OUnton 
blockworkers. 

The  Counseling  supervtAor.  with  tbe  sssist- 
ance  of  blockworkers.  has  succeaafuUy  orga- 
nized one  of  the  Orst  RARE  groups  in  Msn- 
hattan  (RehabUltatlon  of  Addicts  throtigh 
RelaUves  and  Employers). 

Ths  CPC  Dlrsctor  is  s  founder  of  City- Wide 
Commtmlty  Aotloa  Groups   (CWOAO).  ths 


first  successful  dty-wlde  federation  of  local 
'  community -action  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  War  on  Poverty.  In  cooperation  with 
other  member  organizations  of  CWCAO.  tbe 
CPC  motivated  conmiunlty  people  to  direct 
action  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  more  anti- 
poverty  funds  to  New  York  City;  It  helped 
organize  and  porUclpnted  In  seven  clty-wlds 
rallies  and  demonstrations. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  a  CPC 
training  program  serving  S5  of  the  neighbor- 
hood's hlgh-achool  dropouts,  has  brought  a 
much  needed  service  to  target-area  people 
through  the  establishment  four  months  ago 
of  a  Pood  Buying  Chib.  which  has  brought 
savings  of  more  than  Sfi.OOO  to  neighborhood 
families  in  the  purchase  of  fresh  produce  at 
wholesale  prices. 

In  quantitative  terms,  tbe  CPC  has  reached 
more  than  lO.OOO  neighborhood  people  since 
It  was  opened  last  May.  They  are  deacrlbed 
In  the  report  sections  which  follow  and  can 
be  grouped  In  the  foUowlng:  S.800  families, 
at  least,  or  more  than  8.000  people,  contacted 
or  being  followed  up  by  blockvorkera.  as  w«U 
as  contacts  made  through  other  community 
development  acUvitlea  like  tenant  meetings 
and  area- wide  conferences;  3,800  persons  who 
have  come  to  the  CPC  for  counseling.  Jcrf> 
placement,  psychometric,  and  legal  services: 
171  employees  of  ths  CPC.  Including  70 
Neighborhood  Aides  (and  not  counting  tbe 
raoenUy  formed  Medicaid  Alert  staff  of 
14  p&rt-time  and  6  full-time  temporary 
workers) ;  00  young  men  and  women  enroUed 
In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  mors 
than  160  neighborhood  families  served  by 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs. 

Add  to  this  tbe  Community  Commlttse  It- 
self and  tbe  range  of  member  contacts,  as  weU 
as  on-going  staff  contact  with  hundreds 
more  through  established  neighborhood 
agencies,  and  tbe  story  of  tbe  Anti-Poverty 
program  is  still  Incomplete  on  the  Lower 
West  Side.  People  are  scurrying,  programs 
thriving;  even  If  not  directly  inspired  by  ths 
CPC.  hundreds  are  caught  up  and  doing  in 
the  new  spirit  brought  to  the  Lower  West 
Side  by  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Shown  in  the  following  eectlona.  the  great- 
est number  of  the  3S01  persona  served  at  tbs 
CPC  Counseling  Department  are  Puerto  Rl- 
can.  between  tbe  ages  of  18  and  30  years, 
snd  are  seeking  employment  counseling  or 
Jobs.  While  many  continue  rlsita  to  ooun- 
selors.  the  majority — some  1806  or  67% — were 
also  referred  for  service  to  the  Job  Place- 
ment Department,  whose  card  records  were 
tabulated  by  tbe  CPC  Research  Oepartmsnt. 
Tbe  CPC  Job  Placement  Department  data 
show  that  86%  of  appUcante  are  hlgh-scbool 
dropouts,  tbe  greatest  number  of  applicants 
served  are  men.  and  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  30  years  old:  tbe  majority  were  from 
Cbelse«L  Twenty-nine  percent  of  applicants 
seen  were  known  to  be  placed  in  jobs.  Tlioss 
under  30  yean  of  sge  were  more  r«adUy 
placed  than  older  persons,  women  fsxed  ss 
well  ss  men  in  getung  Jobs,  and  a  greatsr 
percentage  of  those  without  hlgh-ecbool  di- 
plomas W9t^  placed  in  Jobs  than  thoae  with 
high-school  diplomas.  In  ^ilte  of  tbe  fsot 
that  high-school  graduates  are  fuaaier  about 
tbe  Jobs  they  wish  to  take,  the  higher  rate 
of  placement  of  those  without  diplomas,  while 
It  might  be  surprising  to  many,  is  the  result 
of  ooncerted  effort  by  CPC  Job  placement  and 
development  officers.  High-school  dropouts 
are  given  special  attention,  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  proren  to  be  extraordinarily  suc- 
oesAful  In  helping  these  persons  find  new  di- 
rection. 

Evaluation  procedures  are  being  Unproved 
at  the  CPG,  so  that  future  reports  will  ooo- 
taln  n>ora  uniform  Information  as  to  char- 
acterlsUcs  of  the  populaUons  served.  The 
CPC  Research  Department  Is'  working  wltb 
heads  o{  departments  for  setting  up  s  cen- 
tnd  infomutlon  system  for  recording  in  one 
place  all  data  on  peraons  served— and  most 
important,  reliable  dau  on  results  of  servioe 
being  pertonned — by  all  CPC  departments. 


n.  oomnmrv  BKm,oncBrr  ami 

OBcaivnuTioH 

{A)   BUxtneorker  pro^rsm 

Never  given  the  fuU  crsdlt  tbey  really 
deserve,  the  Blockworkers  are  among  ths 
most  effective  and  successful  workers  st  the 
CPC.  They  perform  on -going  serrtce  In  the 
community,  organise  residents  to  effectively 
deal  with  problems.  Inlng  to  the  CPC  a  good 
number  of  those  using  its  service — about 
15%.  ss  a  matter  of  fact — and  are  the  eyea 
and  ears  of  the  CPC  for  Its  contact  with  the 
community.  A  sure  sign  of  their  success  is 
the  high  regard  neighborhood  people  hold 
for  them,  but  their  dsy-to-day  accomplish- 
ment is  the  most  difficult  of  aU  services  to 
analyse  and  record. 

While  beginning  with  50  blockworkers  In 
AprU  1968,  the  Community  Development  De- 
partment had  been  reduced  to  18  by  Novem- 
ber 1968:  a  cutt>ack  in  funds  did  not  permit 
the  filling  of  vacandaa  as  they  occurred 
The  following  page  contains  s  tabulation  of 
populatlona  served  and  contacts  maintained. 
baaed  on  monthly  blockworker  leaders'  re- 
ports: 
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>  ReftMTala  to  oei|hborhood  acencta  and  NYC  Ar- 
psitioeDts. 

Oontaots  dipped  in  Septeoiber  to  Novem- 
ber from  an  average  oS  about  600  contacts 
per  month  to  approximately  100  per  month, 
because  of  tbe  decrease  in  staff.  In  JantMLry 
1987.  tbe  blockworker  staff  was  increased 
again,  wltb  tbe  approval  by  HRA  of  tbe  CPC 
budget,  and  oontactd  began  to  rise.  Tbe 
total  of  S^OO  families  smounts  to  some  6.000 
persons  contacted  during  the  ten  month 
period. 

Today  there  are  80  blockworkers:  a  group 
Of  0  working  In  Cbelsea  and  another  group 
of  7  working  in  Cbelsea  and  Oreenwlcb 
TUlsge;  3  groups  in  CUnV>n:  one  wltb  7 
(Including  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Oorpe- 
man)  and  tbe  other  wltb  10  Blockwor^rs 
(including  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpsman 
and  a  Neighborhood  Aide);  and  a  group  of 
9  In  Lincoln  Square. 

A  n«w  reporting  system  bss  been  used  by 
the  blockworkere  ilnoe  Pebruary  Ifi,  1987 
(See  dally  report  sheet.  CPC  R39,  attached) 
These  are  being  tabulated  weekly  In  tbe 
CPC  Research  Department  and  future  reports 
wlU  contain  detailed  information  about  the 
oharacterlstacs  of  those  people  being  served 
Also  attached  la  a  report  form.  CPC  R109.  to 
be  used  In  tbe  future  for  reports  on  tenant 
meetUiga. 

It  Is  hoped  that  at  some  time  In  the 
future,  data  collected  by  tbe  blockworkers. 
ss  weU  ss  Counselors  and  Job  Placement 
workers,  will  be  punched  onto  IBM  or  similar 
data  processing  cards  for  machine  tabula- 
tion. This  will  permit  correlation  of  data 
not  now  possible  by  band  tabulations 
Funds  requested  for  this  service  were  cut 
from  tbe  CPC  budget,  but  attempts  are 
being  made  to  get  a  data  processing  firm 
to  donate  cards  and  key-punch  aerrlce.  In 
the  meantbne,  b*nd  tabulations  of  simple 
categories  will  be  carried  on  in  tbe  CPC  Re- 
search Department. 

(fl)  Community  fneetings  and  fensnf  ^oupj 

As  well  ss  providing  aerrlce  and  working 

to  support  oonun unity  organizations  abvady 

formsd.  ttis  Community  Develofnnent  staff 
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la  engagol  la  oigMiBlng  bloc*  ind  t«n»nt 
rraapt.  Some  w.1tb  »  afuan  •uch  org»nl- 
mUon»'h»v»  bMn  Jo«nii»4  tHroughout  Ui» 
Lower  West  Sin*.        '  ^  ^  ... 

In  KldlUon.  sereril  bloekworten  and  th« 
ooanaelor  mperiUor  are  wwUlng  togct&er  to 
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betwwn  18  and  40  yoM«) 


0.7%  did  not  state. 

2  PCTSOnj  Hired:  In  all  of  the  foUowlng 
tabulatlona.  -hired'  meana  plaMment  waa  re- 
ported to  the  Job  Placement  Department 
either  by  the  peraon  hired  or  the  firm  hiring. 


are  looklnf  toe  employment  guidance  or  Job*  o  Ti  aia 
(B)  Job  placement  department 

..„. „      „  While   many   have   aeveral    probleme,   the 

moUTate   reeldente   to   (arm   RABK   groups,      majority  of  persona  come  to  the  CPC  seelt-      ^ _^  —  __ ^^ 

ndaUTea  and  employera  of  known  narcoUe      ,„.  employment  guidance  Some  are  handled  j,  ^^  b,  aaeumed  that  a  number  more  dio 

addlcta    Other*  are  working  with  group*  o<      by    Counselora— referred    to    training    pro-  g,t  ^Ired.  but  they  made  no  report  to  the 

WsUare  redplenta.                                                     grama,   helped   with   applications,   etc.— but  cPC   and  employers  are  often  reluctant  to 

OvTr  and   above  th.  approlmately  3300     th.  majority.  57%,  am  referred  by  O^^'^  gl.e  out  the  ti'"™*"""^'" '^"^'^^ 

,^nL    ™nuSed  ^  ^ed    by    block-     to  the   CPC  Job  Placement  Department.  A  .gu^.    »„o  me»na   plac»l  In  one  or  "><" 

tamllle.    J°°'ff~  _™  J?^"„n%eached      total  of  1.805  persons  were  referred  and  ban-  j^b,.    In   other   words,   a   person   might   be 

^,^'  ^^^iSX^LT^  "«-»'<>•     ^  by   two.   «  Jlrst.   and   later  three   J*  placed  with  tour  dlBerent  M"P'°yf",^  ' 

"^^*^    !:^^J^^CFCU>  deal  with     placement    interviewer,    within    the    period  ^^d  of  time,  but  In  tbeae  tabulaUoo.  he 

meeting,  convened  by  the  ^,*°  ^^JJ^r     ??St^   iMa  to  February  38.  1987.  u  mted  only  once.  Thua.  the  Ogure.  reOect 

peoblem.   of   "«   «ld«ly._poUc.  jrotecUoa.     •""jg^^.J^^^^j^'^S  by  referral,  from  ^JjT.^.   i   individual,   rather   tian   the 

the  CPC  c»nnot  be  known— report,  from  ap-  number  of  Job.  filled  or  re-flllod. 

DUcanW  and  employer,  are  Incomplete— the  Th,  333%   ot  480  of  the  tot»l  group  c€ 

number  of  per»n.  known  to  be  hired  In  one  1506  perK)n.  known  to  be  hlrtd.  may  be  re- 

or  more  Job.  wa.  480  or  M%  of  thoae  referred  ganjed  a.  a  standard  against  which  the  fol- 

tor  placement.  Pollow-up  dat«  on  how  long  a  mwlng  subgroupe  may  be  compared  to  M. 

^                  —  —  '•- n~-.-i  whether  they  did  better  or  worM  than  thl. 

overall  remilt:                                              «•«««,# 

rTO  f«  the  ttmt'ume.  Omn  tberi  a«  >U      more  than  the  preMnt  staff  of  a  Job  Devel-  rail,  by  Wrishborlujod.;  IM  "»■"»«• 

^JlTo^tbS,  Co^^Aldes.  M>d  two      opment  Officer.  3  Placement  Interviewer,  and  the  888  frool  Chelsea  were  hired.  lOOor  «i% 

^?  ^.    STthin   tn.   period   June  Bth      3  clerical  worker.,  »  system  of  spot-check-  of   (b,  383   from  Clinton  were  hired.  »7  « 

:S^^."^^r,JS,TlS7*,  ^t,  reglnered     JngT^oelng  undertaken'lnonthly  and  report.  3,.,*  _of_tb.   183  frojn^  "b«^  ""  "««• 


control  of  narcotic  addlUon.  and  encouraging 
the  development  oi  program*, 
in.  couMMt-ina.  nnxormnr.  wrcHoisaiaic. 
asiB  Lsux,  anvicis 

{A)  Counteltng  department  ^ 

The   CounMllns   Department  I.   the   Brat     person  remains  on  a  Job  sje  being  collected. 
placTa    person   goes    when   coniln*   to   Om     BecauM  this  U  a  mammoth  chore._  requiring 


through  Pebruary  38.  1IW7.  per^na  reglrtered      ing  Is  being  1 
.r.^  ^rvm   bv  the  Counseling  Department     will  be  Issued  periodically 
^Sn?3  801  ^cmSirto  Uie  ciunedlng  During  the  summer  of  1B88.  the  Job  Place- 

SSS^1^:Tpe^cc^.the^CPC^«      Zf^  ^^^^T^^^L  ^■'^     "!r.«c"'aS;:?..-   Younger   people   Ured^, 

Uttla  better  In  getUng  Job«  tiiMi  thr 


33  or  25  S%  of  the  86  ixxxta  Greenwich  were 
hired,  9fl  or  33.7%  ol  the  386  from  out  <d  the 


.„-«.,«  r.f  thrp«  timee   thue  eech  Counaelor      uere  leeklzig  eummer  Jobe. 
Sirr.^^  ^.TiiJ^f^proidmatel,     ^faced  In  Job.  numbernl  336.  o,  almo«  46% 


180  Interview.,  or  8  each  day. 

The  f<ilowlng  Intormatlon  htt  been  tab- 
ulated  from   reports    on   Intsrvlew.   ^*^ 
tb*  period  July  6,  1988  to  January  31.  I9«7. 
People  served  numbered  1^80: 
Btbnlc  background:  r*liiJ«t 

Puerto   Rlcall *" 

White 2 

Negro IT 

Other " 

Welfare  recipient.:  ^^ 

On  welXare 


ot  thooe  applying. 

Characterlstlca  of  thoM  1805  served,  vrtth 
summer  placement,  aside,  are  evident  from 
the  following  data  tabulated  by  the  Bewtarch 
Department  from  CPC  Job  PUcement  De- 
partment card  record. : 

1  Tofal  group  aerved — Residence:  888  or 
43«%  from  Chelsea,  383  or  33.8%  from  Clin- 
ton 183  or  11.4%  frxsm  Lincoln  square,  88  or 
63%  from  Greenwich  Village.  388  or  17.8% 
from  outrtde  of  Lower  We«  Side. 

It  .hould  be  noted  that  up  to  November 


tween  31  and  40  year,  old  and  a  great  deal 
better  than  tho«  over  40.  (Becau«  Uwre 
were  too  few  people  In  the  e.treme  group, 
to  Justify  computing  percentages,  they  are 
grouped  with  adjacent  calegorle.)  :  381  or 
34  3%  of  the  784  aged  30  or  under  wer. 
hired  184  or  38i%  of  the  830  aged  31  to  40 
were  hired.  44  or  1».»%  of  the  331  aged  41 

or  over  were  hired.  

Men  es.  Women:  An  almort  equal  percent 
of  women  were  placed  of  the  total  number 
of  women  seen  as  compared  with  th.  pa-^ 


Hot  ost  w^fu«-. 


89 


XTtKlv  18  years— . 

l»-ao  year. 

11-40   yea™ 

41-86   yean 

Ov«  88  yB«»— 

Marital  .tatua: 

Slngl.   

Uarrlad 

Widowed 

Separated 

Olvcned 

Source  of  retfnral: 

Walk-In    

Blockworker. 

Social    agency — 

Publicity 

MlK:allaneou.    (refarred 


41 

■"" It 

II 1 

„ «4 

J7 

a 

'"""       t 

'"    '           a 


1988   while  contact,  with  the  neighborhood  centag.  of  men  placed  to  the  "«*' •f^L,'" 

were  rrowlmr  any  per«)n  coming  to  the  CPC  or  3»  1%  of  the  1101  men  wore  hired.  149  or 

waa  served    and   a  large   proportion,    17  8%  39.8%  of  the  604  women  were  hired. 

^T,  r^l7.i."of  ouJeTaiSClt  w«  deter-  Educlion:  Lack  of  education  did  not  rt^ 

:mlned  that  out-of-area  people  Siould  prup-  m  the  way  of  •"«'~'"i_P''^"f°*;^"S': 

Sly  be  served  In  the  neighborhood,  where  agnlBcanUy  more  without  high  "^bbo*  ™ 

they  live,  and  since  November.  non-re.ldenu  ploma.  were  placed  In  Job.  Uum  tbOMWltn 
bave  been  referred  to  the  approprUte  agency 


,  _  »T    rtaS    •» 

Community  PTogieM  0«it«.  trieod. 

of   user.) 

Stated  probtem.' 


In  their  own  neighborhood.. 

Age  grtyupi:  38  or  3  4%  were  undv  18  year, 
of  age,  736  cr  48J%  were  between  18  and  ao 
year.  old.  830  or  88.8%  wet.  between  31  and 
40  year,  old,  303  or  13.8%  were  between  41 
and  80  year.  old.  19  or  1J%  wen  over  OS 
year.  old. 

The  figure,  are  very  .tmllar  to  tbOM  tabu- 
lated from  Counselor.'  report..  Per  Instance. 
84%  of  those  seen  by  the  Counseling  Depart- 
ment wer.  between  the  .ges  18  and  40  ysaia 
old  and  83,8%  seen  by  the  Job  placement 
Department  were  In  that  age  group. 

Sex:  1101  or  88.8%  ware  men.  604  or  31.4% 
were  women. 


high  Kbool  diplomas:  338  or  30.7%  o<  th. 
1061  who  did  not  graduate  from  high  school 
were  hired.  143  or  38.3%  of  the  643  with  high 
Khool  diploma,  or  more  education  were 
hired. 

«.  ComMned  chorerterlsflct:  Since  ap- 
proalmately  th*  Mima  number  <a  men  and 
women  wer.  hired,  the  foDorwIng  data  U  re- 
ported Irreepectlve  of  the  sex  of  thoM  placed. 
Because  there  were  small  number,  of  people 
In  some  of  the  categorlefc  percenjage.  would 
be  unreliable,  ao  they  are  not  oomputed  tor 
any  group  leea  than  60  peT«>n.. 

Here  1.  a  breakdown  by  combination,  of 
both  re.ldenc«  and  MtM  ""  ">.  group  ot 
1806  people: 


■oaployment 

Welfara 

Legal    

Domsatle    — 

Housing - 

Uedloal 

Other  


71 
» 
4 
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'."'".'.'. »* 

■  Problem,  tot.1   135%    beoauss  a  peraon 
MS  to  the  CPC  with  more  than  one  prob- 

._n-  the  category  'othor-  refer,  to  counseling 

at  Helghborhood  AldM.  Neighborhood  Touth 

Oorpsmsn.  u^  Blockworker.. 

The   data   Indicate   tb*   greaten   numbw 

being  MTved  by  OounMloi.  ar.  Puerto  Klcan. 

between  the  i«e.  ot  18  to  ao  year,  old  (84% 
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i  It  would  bt  ItmaA  oo  tm  then  00  •ppUavita. 


The  following  le  e  breakdown  by  oomblBA.     persona  who  did  not  report  the  cditent  of 
tloni  c<  both  rMldenoe  end  educetlon  for      their  educetlon: 
the  group  at  IbM  people,  excludlnc  the  II 
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I  r«raantace  zu>t  oompuUd  bMSUW  It  woutd  b«  bow^  on 

(O)  Ptpt^ometTie  servtceM 
An  acpert  In  peychometrlos,  testing  uid 
enelyila  of  teet  reeiilte,  haa  been  wotUng  on 
the  aua  for  flre  months.  ThU  U  an  euxUl&rr 
eerrloe  to  the  Counseling.  Job  Plscement. 
Neighborhood  Aide  end  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpe  Depextmente.  Within  tbe  period  Oc- 
tober 1966  to  February  1B67.  the  eteff  work- 
er teeted  epproxlmAtely  330  perwns.  numy 
of  whom  took  more  thaji  one  type  of  writ- 
ten test,  in  addition  to  administering  aU 
typing  teste  for  each  department : 

re«ted 

Counseling  department — ..... 40 

Job    placement 31 

Neighborhood    atdee M 

Neighborhood  Youth  Oorpe 101 

Blockworkers  — 1« 

The  moet  frequently  used  teeta  are:  Re- 
vised Beta  EzEuxil nation.  Jenkins:  How  Well 
Do  Tou  Know  Your  Interests,  Bralnard  Oc- 
cupational Preference  Inventory.  Bennett 
AA;  Mechanical  CX>mprebenslon  Test.  OtU 
Quick-Scoring  Mental  AblUty  Test.  Gorden 
Ponkmnel  Proflle.  Gates  Reading  Sxirrey, 
WondarUe  Peraonnel  Test.  Minnesota  Paper 
Form  Board,  and  the  Minnesota  Clerical  Test. 
(D)  Legal  servicer 

A  Legal  Officer  joined  the  staff  In  August 
1066.  While  primarily  engaged  In  legal  work 
and  atudlea  for  forming  the  new  community 
corporation  and  setting  up  proposed  neigh- 
borhood law  offloee,  the  Legal  Officer  does 
TOluntary  consultation  work  on  tenant-land- 
lord protoleme.  Referrals  are  made  directly 
from   the   Blockworkers  and  Oounsrtors. 

Cooperataig  with  other  volunteer  lawyers, 
the  Legal  Officer  has  worked  with  Blockwork- 
en  In  advlsdng  and  assisting  tenant  groups. 
The  majority  seeking  help  are  Puerto  Rlcan 
famlllea  from  the  Chelsea- Clinton  areas. 

IT.  TEAirnNG    PSOGEAMS 

<A)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  C-orpa  U  a  work 
experience  program  for  unemployed,  disad- 
vantaged young  men  and  women  over  16  and 
under  22  yean  of  age.  The  00  who  are  cur- 
rently enrolled  at  the  CPC  all  oome  from 
families  whose  annual  incomes  are  lass  than 
$3100.  In  the  main,  they  are  high  school  drop- 
ouu.  who  have  had  no,  or  sporadic,  work 
experience. 

All  phases  ot  the  program  were  designed 
to  remove  those  obstacles  standing  In  the 
way  of  becoming  responsible  members  of  the 
community:  lack  of  money  and  education, 
no  chance  of  getting  Jobe,  and  no  ways  to 
relate  constructively  to  their  neighbors. 

A  corpsman  gets  remedial  education  during 
the  work  day,  be  la  trained  In  a  trade  and 
gets  paid  •IJiO  per  hour  or  •45  per  week  for 
30  hours  work,  and  at  the  same  time,  directly 
helps  the  community.  Rather  than  work 
against  It.  he  Is  In  a  position  to  contribute 
to  the  community  by  helping  families  save 
money  through  the  Food  Buying  Club,  mak- 
ing furniture  throiigh  the  Carpentry  Crew, 
Oxlng  appUancee  In  the  Building  Repair  and 


IfM  thao  M  sppUesitts. 

Maintenance   Crew,  or  mending  dotbas  in 
the  Sewing  and  Dress  Design  Crew. 

Background  oS  the  Oorpemen.  descriptions 
of  the  remedial  program  and  the  work  tmln- 
Ing  projects  are  given  In  the  foUowlng  asc- 
tlons. 

1.  Data  on  corptmen  (90  in  the  jtroffram) 
Residence:  Fmcent 

Chelaea  (81) —  »* 

Clinton   (26) » 

Lincoln  Sqiiare  (17) 1» 

Greenwich  Village  (4) * 

Out-of-area  <12) 18 

Agee: 

16-17  yeara  (27) »0 

17-18  years  (86) ^ 40 

le-lB  yeara  (11).- 12 

lft-20  yeai»  (18) — — .  15 

20-2I  yeara  (8) 8 

Sex: 

Mai*  (64) 71 

Female    (36) 29 

Education : 

Leas  than  0  grades  (8) —  ■ 

0  grades  completed  (17) 19 

10  grades  completed  (41) 46 

11  grades  completed  (18) 30 

HSgraduatee  (6) 7 

Ethnic  background: 

Puerto  Rlcan  (80) 43 

Negro  (31) 85 

White  (17) l» 

Other  (3) - 8 

2,  Remedial  Pmgram:  Basic  to  preparing 
thoee  youngsters  who  have  not  bad  the  nor. 
mal  yean  of  schooling  for  meaningful  ca- 
reen, Is  intensive  remediation  work  In  read- 
ing As  nuiny  as  85%  of  the  Corpamen  have 
reading  skills  ranging  from  reading  with  diffi- 
culty to  Inability  to  read  at  all.  Each  is  en- 
rolled In  a  reading  class  otie  hour  a  day,  five 
days  a  week. 

The  classes  are  supervised  by  a  staff  spe- 
cialist In  remediation. 

Fifteen  volunteer  teachers  come  from 
UnlverelUes  throughoiit  the  City:  6  are  NYTJ 
College  students,  paid  under  the  Federal 
Work-Study  Program^.  as  part  of  Its  project 
APEX,  and  0  are  volunteen  from  Columbia 
University  and  Stem  College  for  Women. 

Funds  wUl  be  available  as  of  April  17th  to 
expand  the  Corps'  remediation  budget.  Five 
tutors  will  be  added  to  the  staff,  as  well  as 
two  currlculimi  developere.  Claaaes  conducted 
by  volunteen  will  be  augmented  by  paid  staff 
and  IndlvldualUed  reading  programs  will  be 
Instituted. 

Other  remediation  work  Includes  a  course 
being  conducted  four  days  a  week  for  one 
hour  by  the  CPC  Asslatant  Trmlnlng  Officer. 
who  l8  working  with  Corpamen  from  the 
Blockwork  Crew  and  girls  from  the  Clerical 
and  Sewing  Crewe.  Objective  la  to  uae  group 
techniques  for  dealing  with  personal  prob- 
lems and  developing  good  work  habits.  In 
addition,  each  Corpsmen  is  assigned  to  a 
CPC  Counaelor.  who  la  available  for  Individ- 
ual help  with  other  personal  problems. 

J.  WorJt  Training:  The  group  of  OO  Corps- 


men  are  divided  Into  six  crews  with  approxi- 
mately 16  In  a  Crew,  each  of  which  has  a 
Crew  Chief.  The  Crews  were  set  up  around 
those  types  of  skilled  Jobs  for  which  worken 
Are  most  needed  and  which  do  not  neocs- 
•uily  require  high  school  diplomas. 

Business  firms.  Union  Officials,  government 
•ourcee.  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  offi- 
cials confirmed  the  need  for  butchen.  food 
packagers,  trained  clerical  workers,  seam- 
•treosee,  trained  building  maintenance  work- 
wa,  palntera.  plasten.  appliance  repair. 
grounds  keeping,  social  work  aides. 

Twenty  Corpsmen  who  have  been  In  the 
program  since  It  began  last  June  have  al- 
ready moved  Into  successful  permanent  Jobs. 
Twelve  were  placed  In  the  fields  for  which 
they  were  trained  In  the  program:  Seven 
from  the  Maintenance  and  Repair  Crew  who 
are  now  receiving  salaries  averaging  $100  a 
week,  three  typing -clerical  Jobs  at  about  866 
per  week,  o^t  cashier  at  876:  and  two  ac- 
cepted into  The  CPC  Blockworker  staff  at 
64100  a  year.  The  othen.  whose  reading  skills 
were  oonsldfrrably  Improved  and  work  habits 
developed,  were  able  to  get  work  In  allied 
fields. 

The  six  aeparato  training  Crews  are  de- 
scribed in  the  foUowlng: 

NEIORBOBHOOO   TOT7TH   COaPS    (NTC>    TXAINtHC 


Food  buying  club 

Fifteen  boya  and  1  girl  (bookkeeper)  at 
CPC. 

Trmlnlng:  ^Md  buying  in  bulk,  cutting 
maat,  food  packaging,  comparative  shopping, 
rvoord  keeping. 

Sorvloe:  Bringing  savings  up  to  fiO%  on 
the  cost  of  fresh  produce  to  some  65  neigh- 
borhood fanUUee. 

Equipment:  Pick-up  buck,  freeeer,  re- 
frigerate', scalee,  cutting  tools  auppUed  by 
NYC. 

C«rpenfry   erevi 

Fifteen  boya  at  Christ  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Training:  Building  and  repair  of  furni- 
ture. 

Service:  Mp*t»g  and  repairing  furniture 
for  neighborhood  famlUes  at  no  charge  ex- 
cept the  cost  of  materials. 

Equipment:  .  Hand  tools  (electric  aaw. 
drill,  and  lathe  to  be  suppUed  by  NYC)  and 
wood  bought  at  discount  by  NYC;  work 
clohes  for  Corpsmen  auppUed  by  Consoli- 
dated Laundries.  Jeraey  City.  NJ. 
Building  repair 

Fifteen  boya  at  Penn  South  (assigned  to 
professional  staff,  maintenance  woi^ers) . 

Training:  Painting,  plastering,  woodwork- 
ing, air  conditioning  and  appliance  repair. 
grounds  keeping. 

Service:  Skilled  malnteiuuice  work  to 
neighborhood  famlUee. 

Equipment:  Tools  made  available  by  Penn 
south:  work  clothes  for  Corpsmen  suppUed 
by  C-onsoUdated  Laundries. 

fiIoc)inrorJicer   crev 

Fifteen  boya  at  CPC. 

Training:  Community  action  waA  and  ao- 
dal  aervlce  activltiea. 

Service:  Helping  netg^borhood  famlUea  to 
help  themaelves.  organising  tenant  groupe, 
NYC  parent  groupe. 

Typing   erev 

Fifteen  glrla  at  CPC. 

Training:  Typing,  ahorttaand,  OUng.  ofBce 
procedxire. 

Equipment:  20  typewriten  and  adding  ma- 
chine supplied  by  NYC. 

Sewing  erew 

Fifteen  girls  at  CPC. 

Training:  Sewing  and  Dreaa  deidgn. 

Service:  m«*f<"g  children's  clothes  to  be 
given  to  families  on  Welfare. 

Equipment:  6  electric  sewing  marhlnwa 
supplied  by  NYC:  clothing  materials  auppUed 
by  local  merchant. 
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of  ntlng  Job«;  »•  many  as  t»%  «r»  foreign 
bom.  and  language  problema  bam  prerentefl 
proper  communication  and  training  wbUe 
on  ttie  job. 

Anotber  obrtooa  Handicap  of  tlie  prograin. 


or  i^»~r  ~.-  X;r.;,  iv,rir^r»martment  Bdg  Anotber  oBTlooa  nanaicap  o.  lu.  r'^^^ 

carpenter  at  WTC  ,''2i!?,^P^™i^^  „    compared    to   tbe    Nelgbborhood   ToutH 

Repair  group,  and  IJ^J^^J'S^!^^^  Corpe  program  and  It.  control  MtuaUon  for 

„p.U  at  tb.  NTO  Department  of  Pereonn*  J^Jj^jP^^^j^i^,.  u  the  tang,  of  Job  cate- 

Motor  Pool  sixlt*  In  which  the  Aldee  are  being  trained. 

(B)   KeijUborhood  oi<I<  program  J^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  dlBerent  Job  lltlea  have  de- 

The  Neighborhood  Aide  Piogium  waj  de-  ,,ioped.  obviously  too  many  tor  control  UB- 

&  uv  ^"T^     ,   ....     i_    ■  (x^Awis  a/lllltil  over  .  .    _.* . - '"'"-T  Btl^CtUTC 


Priralt  Owneribv  of  CUldrca 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinszAMa 
IN  THE  HOtlBE  OP  REPRISENTATIVEa 

Thuriday.  May  25.  19S7 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  funda- 


.imed  to  tebabUlUte  low-income  adulta  over     ,,„»  uniform  training 

the  age  of  !1  with  UtUe  or  no  occupaUonal         ^  ,^„  „  properly  train  for  a  vartetyof  ^^  principle  of  the  American  edu 

.till  uxd  no  retord  of  conalaUint  einployment.               ,  number  gt  neld  .upervUorjare  n«d-  »-                     y  ^  ,     ^^  u,  u,e  f  ol- 

Sllke  tbe  Kdghborhood  J'^'^.'^T*  [S^     id.  a.  -eU  a.  «aff  tutom  and  ed,«atlon  and  ^^f^  ^  j^^n  A.  Howard,  Ph.  D.. 

_„  tb.  budget  .or  Which  allow,  the  ..tab      ^^^^^^  .p^u^u^^^   twenty-nv.  of  pSenrof  Boikford  CoUege.  and  under 

the  Aide,  who  have  been  enroUed  In  the  pro-  unanimous  consent.  I  place  hla  remarKS 

gnun   alnce  It   .tarled   In   Jun.   IBM.  have  at  this  point  In  the  R«co«D 
moved  Into  permanent  Job.  with  other  orga- 
nizations. 

On  the  bright  Bide.  too.  are  the  very  tuc- 


the  age  of  !1 
ajtlll  and  no  n 
Oollke  tbe  N'    _ 
eram.  the  budget  for 

E^«it  of  ,hel<ere<l-type  workshop.  .up«r^ 
^  and  waned  by  .peclallat..  the  Aide  pro- 
gram Mr.!.,  on  .upervlloo  at  agenclM  wh." 
SrLa-  are  naUoned.  In  other  word.,  train- 
ing   murt    be    provided    on-the-job.    »n^no 

f^a.  were  made  avulabl.  U>  the  program         ^__  _^  _.._^ __. 

for  aeld  .upervlaor.  or  remedial  coum.  wort  ,^,^y,  jot,  b,ing  performed  every  day  by 
Rnmedlatlon  work  and  counMllng  hw  been  ^^^  ,^^  h„,  progre»ed  extraordinarily 
limited  to  group  seauon.  by  the  CPC  -naln-  ^„„  me  program  commenced.  The  70  prea- 
lng«»fl  Ota  trainer,  and  tbe  Training  Officer,  ,„t,y  .,„  ui,  program,  all  of  whom  reM^ve 
M  well  a.  individual  help  given  by  Coun«.l-  „  ,,  p„  tour,  are  a-flgned  to  the  toUowlng 
oia,  each  of  whom  ha.  ben  a-lgned  an  avM-  ^jguu^tlon.; 
ag^  of  la  of  the  pn»ent  group  of  70  Aldej.  Alda 

In  addlUon.  twenty-one  of  the  forelgn-bom     Hu,^n  Oulld  (24*) -^Z:ZZ::Z 

MdM  who  speak  Spanish  ».  their  native  lan-     ^o^^    „„t    bUm    Community   ProgreM 

guage  and  .peak  English  at  vMTlng  le»eU^  center    (SI^I -—-J-J-;-: ---;-;— "  a 

talTto  none  at  all.  have  recently  been  enrolled     uncoln  Square  Nelgbborhood  Center 6 

in  a  couiK  of  English  as  a  Second  Language,      p^^rto  Blcan  Family  In.atat«— » 

TT,— «  .ri.  belni  conducted  every  day  by  a     rw^rtment  of  Air  PolluUon  Control » 


Department  of  — 

Brandels  High  School— ^ 

County  clerk's  office • 

Hartley   House * 

Chelsea  Theatre  Center » 

Community     Development     Agennr     " 

HHA 

PederaUon  of  the  Handicapped 

High  School  o*  Fashion  Induatrtw- 

J.  H.  8.  17 

PAL  Duncan  Center 

P.   8.   33 

Rooeevelt   HoepttAl 


The«  are  being  conducted  every  day 
i^Juage  teacher,  hired  by  the  CPC  ihiough 
money  set  aside  for  consultant  wrvlcea. 

The  majority  of  the  Aide,  attend  cla««»  tor 
one  and  a  half  hour,  a  day  three  days  a  week 
and  the  olhera  for  two  hour,  two  day.  a 
^i^n_dependlng  on  their  level  of  achleve- 

"°^e  courw.  are  held  from  13:00  to  B:00 
pm.  durlag  the  regular  work  day  In  a  cla- 
Joom  made  available  to  the  CPC  by  Cbrlrt 
Preabyterlan  Church  on  38lh  Street 

Unfortunately,  the..  Umlted  service,  can-      

not  be  eipected  to  meet  tbe  serious  needs  of  Samaritan  Halt-way  Society. 

the  Aides    who  are  cloMly  charactensuc  of  society  of  Friends  of  Puerto  Bico — 

disadvantaged  people  throughout  the  neigh-  gu^rlse  Theatre  Center 

borhood    lacking  proper  education  and  con-  ^^    j^j^n  White  Psych.  Inrtltute. 

sequenuy  lacking  «ucce«  In  jalnUig  m»an-  yMCA  CUnton  Youth  Center 

Ingful   employment.   creaUng   over    year,  ol  AwalUng  Placement ; ? 

^ijouiagement  trustiaUon  and  hu:k  of  the  au^p^nded — " 

kind  of  drive  younger  perMin.  have  and  aljo 

crettlnf  In  K)me  senou.  p.Tchologlcal  prob-  Total - '" 

"rie   foUowing  are  chaiactenstlce  of  the  .^^.^^-^ 

pzwent  group  of  70: 

B«ldence:  """^l 

CbeUaa   (40) »Z 

Clinton  (12) " 


Reudency  VoBnf  Act  of  1967 


Lincoln  sq.  (1«) ■" 

OlMnwleb  V.  (2) * 


Age.: 

ao-to  yean  (S») - 

«l-«6yean  (»4( 

Over  M  y«i»  (H) 

Sex: 

Male.  (»•) 

Female.  (**) - 

Bducation:  

Rot  high  scbool  grad.  (fcrelgn  bora) 

(31)     

HlghKhool  grade  (foreign  born)  (IB). 

LeM  than  ninth  grade  <$) 

eth  grade  completed  (2) 

loth  grade  completed  (8) 

llth  grade  («) 

High  KhoOl  grad.  (9) 

■thnlc  background: 

Puerto  EUcan  (81) 

Negro  (13) — 

White  (33)— " 

Other  (S) ' 

On-the-job  training,  wblto  now  betof  I»o- 
nded  at  the  agenda.  wts««  tbe  AldM  tn 
Rationed,  cannot  be  expected  to  OTweotn# 
all  thoM  pioblenM  standing  in  the  way  ca 
niocaMful  future  plaoemmt.  A.  can  be  MB 
from  the  data,  U  are  over  t»  yeaia  old  ma 
in  today.  Job  market  have  t«7  "'Ue  cbaac* 
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so 

20 
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K3CTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or  Kvw  kkhco 
IN  THE  HOU6E  OF  RJKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  19€7 
Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  President  has 
directed  his  attenUon  to  legislation  deal- 
ing with  a  problem  whereby  many  mU- 
Uona  of  our  citizens  have  been  unfairly 
disenfranchised. 

Citlaens  wh&  move  from  one  area  of 
the  country  to  another  are  unable  to  vote 
In  national  elections  because  of  a  faU- 
ure  to  meet  the  residence  reQulremenU 


Thx  NrcBsauT  Bepahation  or  Eddcation 
ANt>  TBI  Cknteal  OovKmioONT 
(EKcerpU  from  addroM  by  John  A.  HowmnJ. 
Ph.  D^  pTMident  of  Bocklord  OoUege.  be- 
fore the  MUwftukee  Society.  January  34, 

We  have  an  hUtoric  recognition  that  a  free 
aodety  would  be  endangered  by  tb«  oom- 
Pftngitng  Of  the  Interoeta  or  sctlvlUae  of 
cliitrch  and  government.  I  wlah  to  stigfeit 
that  the  BeparaUon  of  educaUon  and  the  cen- 
tral govermnenl  U  Juat  aa  fundaanentaUy 
important  for  the  freedom  or  the  society  aa 
the  sepiLratlon  of  reUglon  and  Rovomnient. 
Both  government  and  education  must  func- 
tion well  for  the  free  eociety  to  flourlah.  But 
alnoe  these  two  dominant  agenciee  of  society 
have  different  rolee  to  perform,  each  must 
function  independenUy  of  the  other  in  order 
to  achieve  lU  discrete  alma. 

The  work  of  educaUon  U  to  &cUvat«  tiie  in- 
tellectual powers  of  man  to  dream,  to  probe, 
to  Invent,  to  compare,  to  challenge  and  cre- 
ate The  work  of  government  Is  to  adjudicate, 
to  faclUUte.  to  regulate,  to  effect  compro- 
mlM  and  to  protect.  The  two  aeta  of  fxmc- 
tlona  are  complementary,  but  ^ey  are  alao 
notentlaUy  In  confUct  for  each  muat  obaerve. 
advlae,  crtticUe  and  take  action  to  protect 
tbe  people  agalnat  the  abuaea  committed  by 
the  other. 

Obvloualy,  If  one  obtain*  power  orer  the  . 
other,  the  role  of  critic  and  public  defender 
la  eliminated.  And  further,  with  one  in  as- 
cendance. It  will  be  using  Ita  own  apoclat  tal- 
enu  to  make  declsiona  appropriate  to  the 
talenU  and  perspective  of  the  other. 

For  this  reason.  It  haa  not  been  Juat  the 
phlloeophlcal  conaervatlvea  who  have  warned 
kgalnat  Federal  control  of  education,  but  aUo 
many  of  the  advocjitoi  of  Federal  aid— educa- 
tor* and  leglalatora  who  have  been  equally 
outapokan  agalnat  Feder*!  control.  Many 
people  have  had  their  feara  about  control  al- 
layed by  the  clauses  written  into  each  edu- 
catlonikl  act  forbidding  any  control,  and  by 
the  repeated  aaaertlona  of  prevloua  eommia- 
■loners  of  educaUon  that  Federal  aM  waa  not 
intended  to  nor  would  It  reeult  in  control, 
ftnd  by  the  performance  of  moat  of  the  offl- 
cen  who  admlnlater  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
grama. 

However,  our  preoccupation  with  the  term, 
"control."  aeenw  to  have  blinded  ua  to  the 
dangers  of  dependence.  And.  sad  to  eay.  we 
have  now  reached  the  point  where  no  one 
can  deny  that  many  of  our  InaUtuttona  of 
higher  education  are  clearly,  and  perhaps  Ir- 
revocably  dependent  upon  govewroent  f or ' 
a  critical  portion  of  the  f\inda  they  spend 
each  year.  This  dependence  patently 
threatens  the  character  of  our  higher  educa 


of  the  States.  If  we  are  to  strengthen  our     ^^^ 

democraUc  system  we  must  always  seek     tion  and.  to  some  extent,  must  jeopardize  the 
new  methodfl  to  expand  citizen  particlpa-     .<h«r«.t*r  of  our  aovemment,  aa  weu. 


tion  in  every  aspect  of  our  political  proc- 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  legislation 
has  included  stiff  criminal  penalties  for 
persons  who  falsely  register  as  to  their 
eliglblUty. 


character  of  our  government. 

Let  UB  ramember  that  the  system  of  higher 
educaUon  which  evolved  In  the  United  BUtee 
has  had  a  dual  character,  with  some  InaUtu- 
tlofls  created  by  and  responalble  to  local  or 
state  government,  and  some  created  by  and 
responsible  to  church  or  other  private  groupa. 


Each  ooUege  or  unlvermlty  has  had  Its  own 
boaid  of  control  and  each,  within  Ite  own 
let  of  limitations,  has  been  otherwise  free  to 
develop  that  kind  eg  adneatlanal  program 
which  served  lU  pSLrtknUr  ssplraUona  and 
objectives.  This  deoentnltMtloaa  of  oontrol 
has  permitted  each  sepuate  faculty  to  use  Ita 
own  Inventlvenees  tn  response  to  the  prob* 
lems  of  the  day  and  baa  given  rise  to  a  great 
diversity  of  programs  and  InstltutJona.  Fur- 
thermore, the  eompetlUon  for  good  students, 
good  faculty,  money  and  presUge  has  called 
into  play  the  highest  talents  of  the  faculty 
and  admlniBtrailon,  and  one  college  or  uni- 
versity after  another  has  earned  a  poaltlon  ol 
eminence  by  lia  own  creatlveneaa. 

Of  greater  timeliness  and  perhaps  graver 
consequences.  Is  the  effect  upon  the  total 
operation  of  education  when  aU  colleges  and 
universities  are  bound  up  with  the  political 
ehangea  and  the  financial  condition  of  a 
oUigle  governmental  body.  In  the  bygone 
days  at  institutional  Independence,  the  vlcls- 
situdM  which  seem  to  affect  human  agen- 
cies  and  educational  infitttuUons  are  no  ex- 
ception— would  remain  localised.  When  one 
acadomlo  InstlCuUon  was  troubled  with  a 
power  struggle,  or  Qnancloi  reverse*,  other 
unlversltlea  proceeded  with  businesa  aa  usual. 
The  history  ot  our  public  unlvensltlea  has 
been  a  rather  fortunate  one,  and  they  have 
generally  survived  the  ebb  and  flow  of  polit- 
ical Chang*  without  signUlcant  disrupUon  of 
their  educatlonaJ  serrtcea.  With  the  enor- 
mous expansion  of  public  higher  education 
In  recent  years,  and  the  huge  portion  of  tax 
monlee  which  they  require.  It  may  be  that 
the  relaUvely  tranquil  days  of  the  unlversity- 
sUte  government  relationship  ore  paaalng.  In 
nilnolft.  we  are  told  the  big  problem  before 
tbe  legtsUture  la  the  money  for  public  unl- 
TMtlee.  Oertalnly,  recent  events  in  tbe  state 
(rf  callfomU  must  catiae  aU  those  with  an 
active  Interest  In  state  unlverelties  to  ponder 
the  separate  roles  and  rights  and  reeponslbU- 
Itles  of  the  state  and  of  the  university. 

Tor  Instance,  ha*  government  the  right  to 
Insist  upon  economies  in  the  operaUon  a£  Its 
pubUc  educational  institutions  as  well  as  the 
other  6er\1c«  It  Hupporte?  Is  It  appropriate 
ttr  govMnment  to  Institute  or  increase  tui- 
tion charges  for  budgetary  teaaons?  Is  the 
educational  pr<;^SB  so  central  to  the  suoceas 
of  modem  soiSet^^that  the  pubUc  university 
should  be  immune  from  the  judgments  c€ 
governmental  officers  about  Its  fiscal  opera- 
Uon? Should  the  public  educational  insti- 
tution have  the  eole  prlvUege  of  deciding 
what  is  and  what  U  not  appri:^rlate  conduct 
for  acudenta  and  faculty?  Or  do  the  elected 
officers  charged  with  the  reaponalblllty  o< 
spending  the  public  purse  have  an  obllgaUon 
to  Insure  that  money  is  not  spent  to  support 
individuals  and/or  programs  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest? 
Should  government  Intervene  U  a  student 
ftee  Bpeech  Movement  Is  pwrmltted  to  dis- 
rupt the  conduct  of  the  people's  university, 
and  to  give  rise  to  bitter  internal  factional- 
Ism  and  badly  tarnish  the  university^ 
reputatloo? 

I  do  not  believe  on  obJecUve  person  can 
a&Ew«r  such  questions  unequivocally.  The 
responslbUlUea  and  the  appropriate  actlvltlee 
of  education  and  of  government  are  pro- 
foundly different,  as  la  the  basis  for  Judg- 
ing the  success.  Therefore,  the  marriage  of 
government  and  education  Is  at  beet  an  un- 
easy alliance,  beset  by  oertsin  bealc  ooofUcta 
Which  will  stirface  from  time  to  time  and 
which  n^J^  cause  major  oonrulalons. 

As  observed  earlier,  otir  nation  has  been 
protected  by  the  diversity  of  oontrol.  Even 
among  the  public  inatttutions,  wbeo  a 
serious  politico- educational  dlfflculty  has 
arlAen  In  one  sUte.  universities  In  other 
states  have  carried  on  with  business  aa  usual. 
Now  that  our  college  and  unlveraltles  are 
becoming  dependent  upon  a  single  govern- 
ment, It  Is  a  aobertng  thing  to  try  to  ImagliM 
what  would  happen  to  American  education  U 
a  similar  alignment  ot  educational  tntereete 


agolnet  government  Interests  took  place  aA 

the  national  level. 

Thfrt  ncxt-ao-remote  poaslblUty  would  have 
devastating  consequence*  on  both  stdea  o< 
the  battle,  and  the  people  of  the  naUob  wcrtild 
be   the    loser,    the    double   Ices*. 

A  number  of  columnists  have  already  reck- 
ooed  what  may  be  lost  by  education  In  such 
a  crisis  as  exists  in  California.  Let  us  eit- 
amlne  the  lUp-side  of  this  piece  a  minute. 
Let  us  say  that  all  college*  and  universities, 
public  and  private,  have  ocune  to  oount  on 
their  annual  share  ol  Federal  funds.  What, 
then,  are  the  consequences  lor  government? 
First,  there  will  be  a  vested  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  collecUve  body  of  educa- 
tion to  elect  or  reelect  executive  and  leglala- 
Uve  officers  committed  to  conUnulng  the 
Federal  subddlea.  If  ever  a  presidential  can- 
didate were  nominated  who  seemed  to  have 
some  reservations  about  paying  for  educa- 
tion from  the  national  treaeury.  there  would 
be  a  united  and  vociferous  outcry  from  the 
entire  acAdemlc  cooununlty  in  oondemnatloo 
of  the  candidate.  To  som.c  degree,  their  own 
self-interMt  requliee  the  personnel  of  the 
ooUeg^  to  vote  for  whlchevsr  candidate 
promlsw  the  biggest  Increase  In  FedcrW 
funds.  Qovernment  will  surely  suffer  if  the 
ocad^nlc  community  becomes  an  automatlo 
voting  bloclL. 

Both  the  normal  processes  of  repre*«ite- 
tive  government  and  the  normal  processes 
of  educaUon  are  put  In  Jeopardy  when  the 
one  Is  dependent  upon  the  other. 

A  new  argument  against  direct  Federal 
old  is  now  before  us  In  the  publicly  expressed 
atUtude*  of  the  United  States  Commlsalooer 
of  EducaUon.  Mr.  Harold  Howe,  who  unlike 
his  predecessors,  has  put  himself  on  record 
flatly  In  favor  of  governmental  control  oi 
educaUon.  In  a  speech  at  Rutgers  University 
last  April,  he  said.  "New  Jisreey  ranks  third 
in  the  NaUoo  in  the  expenditure  for  each 
student.  Tou  have  a  right  to  t>e  proud  of  that 
reooRl.  But  your  state  government  as  dia- 
tinct  from  local  governments,  pays  only  31% 
of  tlie  cost  of  education  in  New  Jersey.  By^ 
that  Index,  it  ranks  40th  In  the  NaUon. 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  your 
state  has  relatively  UtUe  control  over  educa- 
Uon." I^4er  he  said.  "In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  sitendlng  State  preroga-Uves  would  di- 
minish local  freedom.  I  support  that  sxten- 
Blon."  There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  about 
where  Mr.  Howe  stands  In  the  matter  of  gov- 
ernment control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
UUe  fin-  his  remarks  was  "Who's  In  Charge 
Here?" 

His  attitude  raises  certain  questions.  Just 
what  aspecU  of  education  does  he  believe 
should  be  controlled  and  to  what  ends?  Can 
we  be  certain  that  the  Judgment  of  any  one 
m^n  will  turn  out  to  be  superior  to  what 
would  have  been  variously  decided  by  local 
boards  of  control?  Even  If  the  present  com- 
missioner should  prove  to  be  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  everyone  else  and  his  decisions 
better  than  theirs,  how  can  we  be  sure  that 
bis  successor  would  be  equally  gifted? 

There  are  many  other  points  that  support 
the  advisability  of  paying  for  education  by 
means  other  than  Federal  grants — the  admin- 
istrative Cffforts  that  have  to  be  diverted  to 
lobbying  for  and  selecting  and  processing  the 
Washington  grants,  the  actual  coat  of  paying 
for  the  bureaucracy  which  administers  these 
programs,  and  the  poeslbiuty  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  promoted  an  over-de- 
velopment of  the  reeearch  function  In  educa- 
Uon, among  others. 

There  Is  one  more  I  wish  to  speak  about 
briefly.  The  separation  of  cbtirch  and  state 
has  dogged  the  legialaUve  development  of 
pedMol  grants  for  higher  education  from  the 
beginning.  When  legUlatlon  has  passed.  It 
has  often  been  only  because  the  churrh-state 
Issue  WM  successfully  by-pas-ted.  Well,  th* 
Inevitable  ha*  hsppeoeKL  A  suit  was  t»rought 
against  the  state  of  Maryland  contesUng  Its 
financial  support  of  certain  church-related 
colleges.  The  courts  found  that  one  or  more 
of  tbe  colleges  was  indeed  sufflclenUy  uadar 


the  influence  of  the  church  so  that  the  state 
grants  were,  indeed,  unconstltuUonal.  Other 
colleges  managed  to  appear  so  church-unre- 
lated that  they  got  in  under  the  wire.  The 
question,  ot  course,  la  "How  much  religion 
has  to  be  pruned  out  of  ths  educaUonal  pro- 
gram In  order  to  receive  the  ever-increasing 
Federal  subsidies  ?** 

It  may.  of  cotme,  be  ootnddental  that 
Webster  College  In  Missouri  has  recently 
severed  certam  farmsJ  bonds  with  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  that  Notre  Dame.  6t.  Louis, 
and  DePaul  universities  may  be  changing 
from  boards  of  control  oompoeed  eattrely  of 
prleets  to  ones  Including  laymen.  It  Is  likely 
that  In  the  wake  of  the  Maryland  decision 
the  church  will  be  squeeaed  out  of  one  edu- 
caUonal InsUtutlon  after  another.  To  my  woy 
of  thinking,  this  will  bring  about  a  great  im- 
poverishment of  American  education  and 
American  society.  And  It  will  b*  proof  posi- 
tive, if  indeed  any  further  proof  la  needed, 
that  educaUon  has  become  the  captive.  U 
not  the  creature  ot  government. 


PcorU  Jayceci  Retohtiim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

GV 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   XLLIMOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBSCNTATrVSS 

Thurtday,  May  2S,  19$7 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Peoria  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  recently  passed  a 
resolution,  expressing  the  Jaycees  posi- 
tion on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Uiat  the  text  of  that  res- 
olution be  printed  In  the  R»co«d  at  this 
.point: 

EUBOLTTTtOir 

Whereas,  the  Feorla  Jaycees  whole-heart- 
edly support  the  OonsUtuUon  of  the  United 
States  and  the  principles  of  Freedom  and 
Democracy  and. 

Whereas,  the  Peorta  Jaycees  endorse  the 
Unlttd  States  Involvement  in  the  Viet  Ham 
war  and. 

Whereas,  the  American  boys  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  this  war  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrttlce  in  defense  of  their  Country, 
and. 

Whereas,  the  parents  of  these  boyi  nave 
suffered  immense  personal  loss  and. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  owes  no  less 
then  total  Tlctory  in  Viet  Ksm  to  tiMs* 
boys  and  their  parents  so  that  their  socrUloe 
will  not  have  been  in  vain  and. 

Whereas,  the  PeorU  Jaycees  earnestly  be- 
Uve  that  total  vlct£H7  is  the  only  way 
to  demonstrate  to  the  communist  world  that 
this  Country  will  not  tolerate  communist  ag- 
gression and  that  we  believe  that  a  firm 
stand  In  our  foreign  policy  is  ths  only  way 
for  this  Coimtry  to  regain  Its  posltlosi  of 
leadership  and  prestige  among  the  other  na- 
UOQS  Of  the  world  and. 

Whereas,  total  victory  cannot  be  accom- 
plished with  our  Mllltary  Forces  inadequately 
supplied  and  having  their  hands  tied  poU- 
Ucally. 

Now  therefore  be  It  reeolved.  That  the 
Peoria  Jaycees  tn  meeting  thU  16th  day  ctf 
May.  19(r7,  go  on  record  aa  urging  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  insure 
«  rapid  total  victory  in  Viet  Mem  so 
that  our  dead  will  net  have  died  in  v*m  and 
to  show  to  the  world,  the  determlnaUon.  the 
courage,  th*  laadsrabip  and  tbe  ^J^^f*^^ 
that  our  far*«atli«rs  had 
■building  tZila  Onmtry  Into  e  i 
bczecy  and  Fiee<fcen  Tor  Ms  rtL- 

And  be  tt  further  resolved  that  ooplss  o* 
this  iwoluUon  be  est  to  all  loeal  stats  and 
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f  som  legUlitors,  and  nenn  medUk  >nd  th»« 
n  M  pnMiitMl  to  Uu  nilnota  JajcMS  tor 
tbaU    adoptloo    uid    pnMnUtloa 
umud  SUtM  J»7cee«  foe  •raopUon. 


to    Of 


lapocto  o(  Milk  ud  DwT  Pro^eti 

EXTra<sioN  oy  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  P«Wl*BTL»iNtA 
IK  THE  HOUSB  OF  BEPRK8KNTATIVE8 

Thuradat.  May  25.  t9S7 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to 


duit  m»y  or  may  not  met  upon  th*  recom- 
nuodftUons  erf  th«  Tariff  Oommlaaion.  When 
tbli  •Ituation  oecure— tlM  foUowing  reacUoM 
take  plac«  tm  a  r«e\Ut:  

1.  Initabiuty  at  donustle  prtcea  and  pro- 
duction ptknnlng. 

3.  R«iuctanc«  oC  buym  ot  boib  docneattc 
and  Impart  che«BW  on  a  »t«ady  baaU.  to 
commit  tbemselvea. 

3.  Weakening  of  milk  prices  with  resultant 
injury  to  farm  Income. 

4.  Slaugbter  of  dairy  cattl*  thereby  f  urthec 
depreealng  beef  cattle  prices. 

6.  Brratlo  Commodity  Crvdlt  Corporation 
programs. 

ft.  Oonfualon  tn  the  planning  programs  of 
dairy  exporting  nations. 

7.  General  economic  distress  in  key  dairy 
States. 

8.  Baptd  destrucUon  of  the  family   type 

my  ooUeagun  the  following  rtatement—     fa«n.  

dlimiTwltJa  milk  and  dairy  Importa  and  Surely  the  member,  of  this  committee, 
^^flff  a  «7r  TlrlcZntii  tn^P  Sen-  their  fellow  Members  tn  the  Senat*  and  the 
regarding  S.  612— printed  to  the  sen  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^tuation  is  corn- 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^rf  "(ailing  dominoes". 
estry.  It  la  most  pertinent  to  the  current  .^.^^  aitxiauon  has  occurred  for  seTeral 
debates  on  our  Intematlonal  trade  policy  y^^^  p^^  ^j^  «»  are  finally  getting  some- 
and  particularly,  to  the  recent  activity  where  today  in  correcting  this  problem 
in  Oeneva: 

This  statement  Is  mads  Jointly  In  behalf 
ot  Frtgo  ChecM  Corp.  and  TWlbU  Cheese  Inc, 
Ot  Toad  da  l*c.  Wisconsin. 

With  me  In  Joint  appearance  Is  Mr.  Nich- 
olas P.  Spallaa,  leglslatlTs  representatlT*  for 
ToUhU  Cheese,  Inc..  and  former  consultant 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Impa*^  ot  Im- 
ports OD  the  American  ffinjrioyment. 

Both  TollMa  Cheeae.  Inc.,  and  Prtgo  Cheese 
Corp  are  members  at  the  National  Cheeee 
Institute  American  Producer*  of  Itallao  Type 
Cheeas  Assodatioo,  Wisconsin  Cheesemakers 
Asaoctattoo  and  the  American  Blue  Cheese 
AMoclaptlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  like  to  command 
tttu  o(xunltt«e  In  the  *"*""■*•  which  thsas 
haartngi  are  bsing  conducted,  tt»  alsrtnasa 
to  a  graTS  Bltaatton  regarding  the  dairy  lu- 
durtry  or  the  United  States,  and  for  the  oom- 
mittee'B  genuine  concern  in  this  probiecn. 

During  the  course  at  this  week  w*  hare 
appeared  before  the  Tariff  Oommlsslon  tn 
reapoQse  to  ths  President's  request  to  the 
TarlS  OommlssloQ  that  the  Oocnmlwlon  con- 
duct hearing  under  see.  23  ot  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act. 

tfr.  Chairman,  this  bearing  was  conolodsd 
yeatarday.  It  was  our  pleasure  to  hear  testi- 
mony by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ta  bis 
tartlmoaiy  ih»  Secretary  urged  tlM  ItaUt 
fisiiiiilsalnti  to  xeoommend  tn  Its  rsfwrt  to 
tba  Prs^dant  "thoae  measnrea  which  win 
oloae  loop-holes  to  transparent  wnMaaa  oC 
our  dairy  Import  qootaa.  Pzompt  t«&«dlal 
aeOoa  Is  «rttlaaUy  needed." 

Tfils  to  a  moat  welooma  and  tUnaly  state- 
manft  by  tba  Seoretary,  a  ■tatennnl  that 
should  raOeot  Itself  in  appropriate  leglsla- 
ttre  aotlcn- 

Mr.  Ohalrman.  there  have  been  many  wlt- 
nniinn  In  appearance  before  this  committee. 
Too  bare  heard  testimony  retaUre  »o  the 
needs  €H  S-ftia  In  our  import  poUcy  program. 
Ton  hare  also  heard  tettmony  tron  the 
oppoattloiL 

We  are  prtmarUy  concerned,  at  oourse, 
with  the  portion  ot  testimony  regarding 
Italian  type  cheeee. 

It  Is  apparent  that  sec.  21  Is  not  eriffugh 
to  meeting  the  problems  resrulUng  from 
quota  eraMona  of  dairy  products  entering 
the  united  States. 

We  are  tn  foil  sgreement  with  tba  Seerw- 
tary  of  Agriculture  ttiat  "prompt  tvmedUi 
aotkxi  ts  oecessary".  Bow  prtmpt  this  rsUaC 
win  be,  can  ooly  be  answered  by  the  Preal- 


Ws  rightfully  taka  thU  opportunl^  to  re- 
mind the  oommittea  that  the  final  determl- 
nattoD  ot  the  Italff  OommlHlofi  ******  *^gp  and 
rr*"*""^— *^»***^**«  isets  with  the  President. 

With  das  raepeot  to  tha  FrsaktiBt«  w« 
know  from  past  experiences  that  tha  Prasl- 


through  teglslaUon. 

The  necessity  for  this  legUlaUoc  was 
brought  about  try  those  nations  that  are  cur- 
rently guilty  of  import  quota  enslons. 

They  are  fuUy  aware  ot  the  (act  that  they 
hare  abused  a  privilege  which  the  American 
people  have  extended  to  them. 

We  trust  that  tbe  indictment  U  Just  and 
long  overdue.  We  want  to  emphasise  to  tbeee 
natloxu  that  the  welfare  of  the  American 
dairy  farmer  U  as  Important  to  us— as  their 
dairy  programs  are  to  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind, 
after  hearing  and  reviewing  recent  testi- 
mony that  ths  dairy  exporting  oattons  in- 
Tolved  have  openly,  and  definitely  abused 
our  dairy  import  program. 

Can  any  Uember  of  ths  Senate  or  ttie 
House  lmsgtp^'  a  foreign  goremment  oon- 
ducting  an  import  program  with  such  foolish 
ab&ndon  <H  controls? 

T«t  this  Is  precisely  what  has  been  hap- 
pening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  for  the  mke  at 
tawity.  eliminated  statistical  figuree  as  theee 
are  available  to  the  committee  from  the  tea- 
tlmony  of  previous  witnesaee. 

No  doubt  you  have  beard  the  old-worn  out 
slogans,  such  ««  **thls  Is  such  a  Hnall  mat- 
t«".  A  of  lib.  only  a  mlnuaouls  eon^iared 
to  OocikMtle  produottosi'*,  "lilstorle  martaa  be- 
Iccgtng  to  tmportera,  our  baiaooe  of  trada. 
and  we  purtiiused  from  the  United  States 
last  year"— and  so  forth. 

Tat  the  fact  does  remain  that  of  primary 
concam  hers  Is  the  Impact  such  Imports 
create  In  our  price  support  program. 

In  loei.  Robert  O.  Lewis,  of  tha  Agrleul- 
tim  Departfflfloit  testified  that:  "One-pound 
of  Imported  oheeee  can  materially  Interfera 
wtttk  Vbm  prtoa  support  program." 

That  the  ooet  of  iD)p(»ted  cheeee  Is  appr»* 
(Aahly  lower  at  given  tlmea,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

In  IMO.  our  late  Presldant  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy stated,  as  a  United  States  Senator,  be- 
fore a  group  of  textile  manufaetursia : 

"Often  yon  wlU  find  that  while  ttia  Import 
ttem  may  lupruwint  only  1%  of  a  given  com- 
modity In  proportion  to  domsstte  produe- 
llan.TtMtaotlsthatttdal%  quoted  at  lover 
prtoes  can  serlotisly  disrupt  an  entire  Indus- 
try.- 

To  fxirther  lllustrata  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion we  quote  from  tha  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness appearing  before  tha  Houee  Committee 
on  Imports: 

''More  tJ^*-n  100  mllUon  pounds  of  sugar— 
bntter  tat  "^*»  commonly  called  Junex.  Al- 
tered the  United  States  last  year  as  thses 
countries  cleverly  found  loopholes  tn  the  ex- 
isting tariff  regulations. 

"Tt,  In  fact  theee  mlxturee  contain  Cuban 
sugar  or  Bsstem  European  butter  fat  then 


the  mlxee  are  coming  Into  tbe  United  Statu 

Illegally. 

"Preaent  law  forbids  tha  Importation  of 
any  product  from  Cuba  and  severely  limits 
those  ImporU  from  Eastern  Europe.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant to  note  ttiat  about  30  million  pounds 
of  t*^'*  mixture  entered  the  United  States 
from  Canada  alone.  And  Canada  does  Import 
substantial  amounts  of  sugar  from  Cuba — 
thus  raising  ths  question  whether  this  Cu- 
ban sugar  Is  not  used  by  Canadian  processors 
to  make  toe  cream  mix." 

We  have  been  subjected  to  charges  of 
"crocodile  toaia.  azid  balf-trutlis"  by  the 
ooimsel  of  the  Importer's  asBoclatlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  consider  It  proper 
or  ethical  to  t>ecome  Involved  In  name  call- 
ing games  with  Uie  oppoeltton,  certainly  not 
at  the  expense  or  time  at  the  United  States 
Senate. 

We  wlU  largely  Ignore  these  futue,  hysteric 
syndromee  of  panic  and  trust  tiie  Senate  will 
do  likewise. 

In  continuing  with  our  testimony  we  note 
that  of  ail  the  major  dairy  producing  nations 
in  tbe  world,  the  United  States  has  for  sev- 
eral yean  donated  s\irplu»  dairy  product  to 
tha  needy  human  beings  of  the  world  in  dire 
need  of  nourishment-  Dairy  products  have 
provided  ttirough  PubUo  Law  ttO  and  out- 
right donations  consistent  with  our  foreign 
Sid  program. 

The  United  Statee  stands  virtually  alone 
in  this  re^>ect.  Most  of  the  other  dairy  na- 
tions export  for  profit,  e^ieciaUy  In  the 
higher  priced  US.  market. 

It  would  certainly  help  the  cause  of  world 
hunger  If  our  friends  abroad  would  stiare 
m  this  burden  and  thereby  find  s  good  out- 
let for  their  dairy  product  surplusea  It  Is 
apparent  tliat  the  United  States  cannot  sup- 
port the  surplus  dairy  problem  for  tha 
wcvld— at  least  not  on  ths  basis  of  recent 
expert  encfls. 

We  are  of  tlie  opinion  that  we  would  be 
wrong  In  encouraging  the  ma><w  dairy  na- 
tions to  build  up  thoLr  dairy  herds  on  the 
premise  that  the  United  Statee  wlU  be  willing 
to  abeofti  any  surplus  resulting  from  herd 
build-up. 

Or  that  our  erratie  surplus  management 
ptogram  can  harbor  tn  future  yeura  un- 
limited ex-quota  dairy  prodtiota. 

This  would  be  tra^  In  that  we  would 
find  ouTselvee  In  ths  paradoxical  sltuatlan  of 
ttie  American  dairy  farmer  dlreotly  subel- 
dtytng  foreign  dairy  farmere  througti  ttie 
Federal  tax  program. 

Bear  in  mind  all  of  the  major  dahry  pro- 
ducing oountrlee  of  tha  world  bar*  stable 

Thera  Is  no  need  to  earims  that  tha 
amount  of  oheess  esported  to  ttia  United 
States  Is  an  Msential  teetor  in  their  healthy 
eoonomlca. 

We  draw  a»  attention  of  tha  committee 
that  all  of  tlM  major  farm  organliattoas  in 
the  United  States  are  In  oonosrt  with  cur 
view  that  wa  can  no  longer  endura  tha  dia- 
otle  ooodltian  that  analona  of  oar  Import 
quotas  are  creating  to  our  prloe  support  pro 
gram. 

The  time  Is  at  hand  for  tha  Senate  and 
Bouse  to  assert  tha  win  of  the  people  tbrougb 
legUlatlve  action. 
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Nndcv  Udsitoy'i  Fatve  u  WNT 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or  nw  Toas 

IN  TBI  HOU8K  OP  RZPRESKNTATTVBS 

ThitTMdaf.  Maw  25.  1967 
Mr.  QOODEU^    ICr.  Bptmker.  under 
leave    to    extend    my   muarki   In    tbe 
Rkcord,  I  Inelude  the  following  editorial 


from  the  May  23.  1967,  edition  of  the 

Buffalo.  N.Y..  Courier  Express. 

This  editorial  makes  reference  to  the 
Nuclear  Fuels  Services  Center  which  la 
located  in  Caltaraugus  County,  which  I 
am  proud  to  represent  In  Congress.  The 
Nation  can  look  to  this  congressional  dis- 
trict for  growth  and  development  In  the 
nuclear-energy  Industry. 

The  editorial  follows: 
NocLKAx  iHDusraT'e  Furuaa  iw  WWT 

Oliver  Townsend.  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Atomic  and  Space  Development 
Authority,  predict*  a  bright  future  for  West- 
ern New  York  In  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear -energy  Industry, 

It  eeems  fairly  evident  that  one  of  tbe 
greatest  potentJala  for  economic  expansion 
lies  In  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
and  the  byproducts  which  result  from  11. 
And  this  area — with  the  Nuclear  Fuels  Serv- 
ices Center  near  West  Valley  as  a  nucleus— 
certainly  should  be  one  of  the  nation's  out- 
standing regions  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Townsend  told  industrialists,  scien- 
tists and  dvlc  leaders  who  attended  a  lunch- 
eon sponsored  by  the  Nuclear  Development 
Council  of  tbe  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  tiiat  the  next  16  years  should  see 
Western  New  York  as  the  center  of  a  •ut>- 
Btantlally  expanded  nuclear-fuels  reprocess- 
ing and  special  materials  tndUBtry  serving 
the  entire  Northeastern  United  Stat«s  mar- 
ket area  with  at  least  one  large  atomic  power 
station,  a  plutonlum-fuel  fabrication  indus- 
try, a  variety  of  new  industrtea  which  use  by- 
products from  tbe  nuclear-fuel  cycle  and  a 
number  of  small  speclallEed  Industries  which 
make  Instruments  and  equipment  and  pro- 
vide services  for  these  new  developmento. 

By  the  year  3O00.  he  added,  there  nuy  be 
more  than  360.000  persons  In-  the  etate  em- 
ployed In  the  nuclear  industry,  a  majority 
of  them  tn  Western  New  York. 

If  Itr.  Townsend  li  at  all  close  In  his  pre- 
dictions— and  there  Is  every  reason  to  think 
that  he  may  be^the  Impact  on  tbe  entire 
economy  of  Western  New  Yorlc  will  l>e  tre- 
mendous, greater  than  anything  since  tbe 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  here  late 
In  the  10th  Century. 

The  potential  Is  great,  but  ths  kind  of 
expansion  Mr.  Townsend  foresees  will  not 
come  automatically.  It  will  take  the  com- 
bined and  concerted  efforts  of  business  and 
civic  leaders  and  public  officials,  particularly 
of  the  county  and  local  governments  of  Erie, 
Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua  Counties,  to 
bring  tile  dream  to  fruition.  But  certainly 
the  goal  Is  worth  the  effort. 


QrxanoNS  That  Nkb>  am  AKSwxa 
Some  people  are  concerned  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  might  Invaglne  our  poUtlcsJ  par- 
ties are  split  over  the  war  effort  because  of 
eome  statements  In  a  recent  Republican 
Policy  Ooenmlttee  report.  The  staff  report 
pointed  out  that  President  Elaenhower  had 
always  Insisted  any  solution  to  the  Viet  Nam 
problem  must  be  political,  not  military.  And 
It  Bsked  some  voy  pointed  questions:  Just 
how  far  are  we  prepared  to  go  to  protect 
those  Interests?  Such  queetlons  are  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  democratic  process;  If  there 
Is  anything  wrong  with  them.  It  la  that  they 
are  being  asked  now,  rather  than  three  or 
four  years  ago.  Tbeee  questions  would  be 
dangerous  under  only  one  condition  .  .  .  tf 
they  are  left  unanswered.  It  is  not  enough  to 
simply  ask  questions;  there  must  also  be  an- 
swers. And  when  the  poUolas  being  ques- 
tioned tiave  us  embroiled  In  a  major  military 
effort,  those  answers  must  not  be  long  in 
coming;  a  delay  oould  leave  Hanoi  with  a 
tragic  misunderstanding. 


QaeslioM  Tkat  Need  as  Auwcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  K>WA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVIS 

Thurtdav,  Mat  IS,  1967 

Mr.  SCBWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
la  no  doubt  that  the  American  people 
are  upset  about  the  Vietnam  war.  lliere 
la  a  great  deal  of  contusion.  A  recent 
staff  report  of  the  Senate  Republican 
policy  committee  attempted  to  bring  the 
entire  Vietnam  question  into  better  per- 
spective. 

Needless  to  s&y.  the  report  has  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  comment.  Radio  station 
WRO  editorialized  on  the  question  asked 
In  the  policy  committee  staff  report: 


GroDOBski  Backs  Postal  Corporitioa  Idea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  25,  1967 

Ut.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional discussion  which  has  resulted  from 
Postmaster  General  CBrien's  suggestion 
that  the  postal  service  be  converted  Into 
a  Government  corporation  has  been 
joined  by  a  msm  whose  credentials  to 
speak  on  this  subject  are  excellent. 

He  Is  the  Honorable  John  Gronouskl, 
now  o«r  distinguished  Ambassador  to 
Poland  and  the  man  who  Immediately 
preceded  Mr.  03rien  as  Postmaster 
General. 

An  economist  with  long  service  in 
Government  administration.  Ambassa- 
dor Gronoufkl  has  written  an  article  for 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
explaining  why  be  supports  the  postal 
corporation  Idea.  In  doing  «o,  be  at- 
tempts to  answer  some  criticisms  of  the 
idea  which  have  been  tendered  by  an- 
other former  Postmaster  General.  Mr. 
J.  Edward  Day. 

In  the  interests  of  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  througbtful 
views  of  an  outstanding  Aioerican  on 
this  question,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD  at  this  point  a  copy  ot  Ambassador 
Gronouskl's  article  as  It  appeared  tn  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  May  21 : 
yUxM.  It  Liax  TVA — Gionouski  pok  OBrizn 
PiopoeAL   ros   Poer  Omcx 

(An  article  wae  published  recently  In 
which  former  Poatmaster  General  J.  Edwerd 
Day  ettecked  current  Poetauwter  lArry 
O'Brien's  proposal  to  transform  the  post 
office  from  a  cabinet  department  to  e  gov- 
ernment corporation.  Now  another  poet- 
msster  general  (ldd3-65),  John  A.  Gronou- 
skl. enters  the  controversy.  Currently  XJA. 
ambassador  to  Pc^and,  he  supporta  O'Brien 
against  Day.  Be  Is  In  Washington  brMly 
for  consultations  at  tbe  State  Department.) 
(By  Ambassador  John  A.  Gronouskl) 

Washtnoton  <NANA). — I  recently  read  an 
article  by  my  predeceaeor,  former  Pontmastw 
Oeneni  J.  Bdwanl  Day,  tn  which  he  takes 


exception  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  O'Brien. 

The  O'Brien  proposal  is  designed  to  trana- 
fonn  the  Post  Office  Into  a  more  effective 
instrument  ot  national  p<Alcy  through  re- 
moving It  from  tbe  Preeldent's  Cabinet  and 
re-establishing  It  as  a  government  corpota- 
tloo.  eomewb&t  along  tbe  lines  of  the  Ten- 
neeaee  Valley  Authority. 

As  I  understand  his  position.  Mr.  Day 
opposes  the  beslc  postal  reorganization  pro- 
posed by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  on 
several  grounds:  That  tbe  Poet  Office  De- 
imrtment  needs  more,  rather  thsji  leas,  pres- 
tige; that  the  twatc  problem  underlying  the 
chronic  problems  ot  the  Poet  Office  are 
monetary,  not  organlzatlonai.  and  that  tbe 
OSrleD  idea  Is  "old  and  unreaUsUc." 

I>eaUng  with  tbe  latter  point  finrt.  It  U 
wholly  realistic  to  propose  that  the  postal 
service  be  revitalized  by  redesigning  It  as  a 
government  corporvtlOD  with  aU  tbe  inher- 
ent advantagee.  dted  by  l<Cr.  O'Brien,  ot 
minimizing  political  Interference,  securing 
better  continuity  of  management,  and  the 
ability  to  secure  services  of  highly  oompe- 
tant,  profea&ional  managers.  Many  responsi- 
ble and  committed  men  have,  of  course,  rec- 
ognixed  and  articulated  the  de&cienciea  of 
tha  present  organization.  It  would,  indeeil, 
be  difficult  for  anyone  to  overlook  them. 

Tbe  task  of  Bccurlng  adequate  funding  Is. 
as  Ur.  Day  suggests,  the  o(»e  of  tbe  whole 
postal  problem.  But,  under  present  circum- 
stances and  the  present  kind  of  organisation, 
adequate  funds  arc  not,  and  I  believe  wlU 
not  be,  forthcoming. 

It  is  not  enou^  to  cry  for  water.  One  must 
also  dig  a  well.  Pormer  Postmaster  General 
Summerfield  said  that  tbe  only  "durable 
solution"  to  the  postal  budget  problem  re- 
sided In  ".  .  .  giving  tbe  postal  service  the 
responslbUity  and  the  obligation  to  set  lu 
affairs  in  order  and  to  operate  as  the  basic 
organization  it  Is — a  buainesa  in  tbe  public 
service."  This  Is  precisely  what  Its.  O'Brien 
has  attempted  to  do.  I  share  with  Kr.  Sum- 
merfield,  and  with  Mr.  Day,  a  concern  over 
lack  Ot  adequate  funding  for  tbe  postal 
service. 

In  fact,  as  I  write  theee  lines,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  ts  fighting  Tsllantly  to  ee- 
cure  restoration  of  some  971  million  cut 
from  Its  budget  In  the  House.  And.  I  must 
stress,  tbe  budget  as  presented  had  already 
passed  through  the  prudent  and  caref\U- 
Bcrutiny  of  tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  and  of 
tbe  President,  himself.  Eveh  before  It  was 
cut  by  tbe  House,  It  was  a  minimum  requeet 
needed  to  cope  with  an  unprecedented  flood 
of  m&ll  which  each  year  increases  by  one- 
third  of  tbe  entire  mall  volume  of  Prance. 

Also,  since  tbe  Poet  Office  is  a  cabinet  de- 
partment its  budget  must,  of  necessity,  be 
viewed  along  with  the  budget  for  the  entire 
Pederal  government.  At  times  when  there  are 
more  Imperious  demands  for  funds,  such  as 
during  the  present  period,  the  budget  for  tbe 
postal  service  must  "give"  eomrwhat  Yet  tbe 
demands  for  postal  service  are  Independent 
of  such  considerations. 

Tbe  m&ll  must  be  moved  no  matter 
whether  we  are  at  peace  or  war,  pro^Mrotia 
or  passing  through  a  recession,  regardless  of 
deflation  or  inflaUioo.  But  since  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  postal  goods  and  services  passes 
directly  to  the  Treasury,  and  funds  to  oper- 
ate the  postal  eerrlce  result  from  congres- 
sional action,  non-postal  factora  enter 
Btrongly  Into  the  funding  process. 

The  fact  that  this  la  not  the  beet  way  to 
nin  tbe  largest  logistical  operation  tn  the 
world  ts  clearly  reflected  in  the  unaatlsfactory 
state  of  mall  aerrloe  and  the  chronic  detlclta 
which  act  as  a  drag  on  securing  additional 
funds. 

Had  he  accorded  Mr.  O'Brien's  proposal 
more  careful  oonaldaratlon.  I  am  sure  tb&t 
Mr.  Day  would  have  reallaed  that  tbe  only 
way  to  frt  ihm  funds  needed  to  nm  the 
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kind  ot  postal  lyttam  iba  American  people 
dasLr*  and  limiM  i  ■  la  througb  •oma  maeba- 
wi«m  tba*  pnfti  tba  Mrrloa  on  a  mora  tnda- 
pendant  and  ftnelnfianTlfcii  baals.  It  U  in  tbla 
framework  tbat  ttM  poatal  eerrloe  oould  mJly 
uUUiB  Um  ikUle  and  the  dOTOtloo  of  Iti 
700.000  «iZLplOTaea. 

In  my  eettmaUon  tba  best  way  ^  aecun 
addlUonal  presUge  for  the  postal  Mrrlce  bas 
Utile  bo  do  with  oc^anliation  or  Its  placement 
In  tbe  framework  of  ffovernmeufe  and  erery- 
tblng  to  do  with  efflciency  and  economy. 

The  TennMiee  VaUey  Authority  Is  not  a 
part  of  the  Preement's  cabinet,  yet  It  Is  ac- 
corded International  prestige  ilmply  becatise 
It  produce*  electric  power  effldenlly  and  eco- 
nomically, because  it  aerred  to  reTltallae  an 
entlia  region  at  our  country,  and  bacausa 
It  became  a  model  of  ouutandiny  labor* 
mansgement  relations. 

It's  about  time  w«  had  a  postal  serrloe 
of  ■■"■11^  caUber.  And  I  think  the  O'Klen 
proposal.  Tlsfwed  objectlTely,  can  only  be 
oonsldecvd  a  hrlUlant  and  bold  effect  to  solve 
prnbleoks  thai  have  plagued  evory  Postmaster 
Oanerml.  inoJiHly^i  Mr.  Day — lack  at  suffldant 
funds,  lack  of  Incentive  for  streamlined  opar- 
aaon.  lack  of  oonUnulty  Ih  manacemsnt.  lack 
of  atAUty  to  direct  needed  lasourcas  mto  re- 
building dseaylng  and  outmodad  facUldes. 
fjtui  Uck  of  attention  to  research,  the  seedbed 
of  future  progress. 

As  a  result  ot  Uz.  O'Brlen'i  unprecedented 
proposal,  the  Prealdent  has  sppdnted  a  blue- 
ribbon  ooanmlaslon  to  study  orery  aspect  of 
the  poetal  eerrtoe.  This  oommlaslon.  com- 
posed of  an  eitraordlnary  array  of  talent,  U 
not  oonflned  to  the  limits  of  the  03rlen 
pfopoaal,  but  has  been  mandated  to  foUow 
the  thread  of  logic  wherarer  U  may  lead. 

If  nothing  else,  this  eahaastlTS  and  long- 
doa  T**"'"***^**  of  tba  postal  sarrloa,  wtddt 
IB  tbm  dtraet  result  ot  Postmaatv  Oeciaral 
<y^l^%  mmatlTS.  is  cartels  to  rasult  in 
knprorad  mall  serrlos  for  tha  American 
people,  a  prospect  that  should  snltst  Mr. 
Day's  applaaas  and  approval. 
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The  article  follows : 

nam  Wnx  Tasnr  50  roa  Peact  Ooaps 

The  WestlngbouBe  Learning  Corp.  of  5800 
Annapolis  Boad.  Bladensburg.  has  been 
awarded  a  •14fi.S39  contract  to  train  &0  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who  will  serve  In  Morocco. 

Awarding  of  tbe  contoact  was  announced 
yesterday  by  Rep.  Hervey  O.  Machen.  D-Md. 

The  WeaUnghouae  Learning  Corp.  la  a  sub- 
sidiary of  WesUnghouee  Electric  Corp.  It  was 
eatabllahed  to  tnln  business,  Industrial  and 
government  employee  in  various  fields.  The 
company  previously  trained  Peace  Oorpa 
volunteers  now  serving  In  Micronesia,  and  It 
has  operated  a  Job  Corps  center. 

The  new  contract  calls  for  the  company 
to  train  men  to  develop  a  farmers'  ooopera- 
tlve  program  and  to  work  In  an  oa-golng 
program  of  economic  redevelopment  of  agri- 
culture in  Morocco. 


rrfty  Mor*  Tnkcd  SocU&sto  tw  Peace 
Carpi 


KrTENBION  OF  REBifARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHM  R.  RARICK 

a  TH«  Hous«  or  rkpbbsentativis 
Tlimdat,  Vav  25,  ltt7 

Mr.  RARICK.  Ml.  8pe»ker.  li  tbe 
American  t«zi»yer'a  moner  beliic  need 
to  teach  Peace  Corpi  volimteen  so- 
cbOlam?  The  »ward  of  b  tM933S  wlndfaU 
of  public  fuiula  to  the  Weetlnghouee 
Learning  Corp.  of  Bladensburg.  Md..  a 
subsldlaiT  of  Weetlnghouse  Sectrle 
Corp.,  was  announced  recently. 

Upon  fcraduation.  these  new  iitdoc- 
trlnees  will  be  sent  to  Morocco  to  work 
for  economic  redevelopment  and  other 
pro-Soclallst  revolutionary  Ideala. 

Land  reform  la  a  powerful  sounding 
phrase.  But  what  does  It  mean  except 
redistrtbuUon  of  tfie  land— that  Is.  get- 
ting It  away  from  ihe  landowner.  Is  this 
policy  of  socialism  being  unsuccessfully 
Instituted  by  American  tax  dollars  all 
over  the  world?  If  so.  little  wonder  our 
foreign  friends  look  strange  when  we 
talk  of  private,  competitive,  free  enter- 
prise and  individual  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  permission  to 
Insert  an  article  from  the  Washington, 
D.C..  Evening  Star  for  May  l». 


Oae-Way  Brid(n 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OP   XLllMOia 
IN  THE  HOOSk  OF  RXPBSSENTATTVC8 

Thuraday,  Mat  25.  29^ 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  Houae  have  Toloed 
proper  concern  over  the  role  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  supfwrtlng  President  Nasser'a 
lAteet  saber  rattUns. 

A  very  timely  editorial  oomnientary 
in  this  monUng's  Ctilcago  Tribune  dla- 
cuseea  other  faceta  of  Soviet  foreign  p<rf- 
icy  by  properly  emph Hiring  the  danger 
of  the  Johnsoo  admlnlBtration'i  teldgea 
of  understanding  pitch  toward  the  Mos* 
cow  dictatorship.  This  editorial  effec- 
tively refutes  the  tragic  adminlstratioa 
poUcy  and  mertta  our  thoug*itful  review : 
Ok>-W*t  Bamoxs 
The  refusal  of  Ruisla'e  leaders  yesterday 
to  vtatt  tha  Am^lcan  pavUlon  at  an  Inter- 
Tyit<f.n>j  rood  fair  In  Uoeoow  potnta  up  the 
abaurdlty  oC  trying  to  build  "brtdges-  to 
Moscow  which  prova  to  be  only  one-way 
bridges.  Party  Leader  Breshner  and  Pre- 
mier Koaygln  arrived  tn  rroot  of  tha  million 
doUar  Amf**^''  exhlMt  at  tha  end  of  their 
two  boor  tour  of  the  fair,  whispered  brledy. 
and  drove  off  whUe  oAdaU  of  tha  18  Amw- 
\^iy  Orms  represented  at  the  exhlMt  watched 
in  Sfltoolahment. 

Despite  anubs  Ulcs  this,  members  of  tha 
House  banting  ootnmittee  recently  voted,  in 
effect,  to  supply  tbe  Soviet  Union  with  ma- 
(dilna  toois  to  equip  a  plant  which  could 
eaaUy  be  uaed  to  turn  out  mUltary  equip- 
ment to  be  uaed  sgalnst  tha  United  States 
In  Vtet  Nam  or  elsewhere. 

Of  oourse,  the  Issue  wss  not  expreesed 
that  Blmply.  Ths  blU  bafors  the  oommlttea 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  Ksport-Imptjrt 
bank,  which  lend*  money  abroad  t<x  the 
purchaee  of  American  goods  One  loan  whlcdi 
Mr.  Johnson  epeclQcally  wanU  the  bank  to 
make,  ss  one  of  his  *l>r1dgBa  to  peace."  Is  of 
60  million  doUars  to  the  Soviet  Urtoo  to 
equip  a  plant  being  buUt  In  the  Ukraine 
under  contract  with  the  Plat  company  of 
Italy. 

The  plant  would  cost  900  million  doUari. 
A  study  by  Forbet  magazine  has  disclosed 
that  the  United  Statee  la  expected  to  pro- 
vide not  only  some  of  the  money,  but  also 
most  of  the  machinery  for  the  plant:  Plat, 
according  to  Porbes.  la  to  serve  mainly  ss 
a  middle  man.  As  our  own  auto  plants  have 
demonstrated,  the  Flat  plant  could  be  con- 


verted to  the  manufacture  of  tanks,  mUltary 
vehicles,  or  airplane  i>arta. 

A  Republican  member  of  the  oommlttee, 
Rep.  Paul  A.  Pino  of  New  York,  eought  to 
foreetaU  thia  aulddal  loan  with  an  amend- 
ment forbidding  loans  to  oountrtea  which 
provide  material  to  ba  used  against  the 
United  Statea.  The  oommlttee  rejected  this 
uncDdment. 

Mr.  Plno'a  amendment  would  not  be  necea- 
eary  If  It  were  not  tat  Mr.  Jtrtinaon'a  per- 
■IsUnce  In  buUdlng  one-way  bridges  of 
friendship  to  BusaU  while  Russia  replies 
with  Increasingly  belligerent  promises  of 
more  aid  to  North  Viet  Nam  against  the 
American  "aggressora'™  and  appeals  to  Red 
China  for  cooperation. 

Already,  government  agencies  have  strained 
our  Imaglnstton  by  approving  such  "non- 
strateylc"  exports  as  matertal  for  a  high  oc- 
tans  gasoline  refinery  In  Bulgaria,  aircraft 
navigational  equipment  to  Romania,  a  rolling 
mill  in  East  Germany,  and  a  aUlcons  steel 
processing  plant  In  Ciachoalovakla.  When 
another  BepubUcan.  Rep.  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb of  Cailfomla,  aaked  tbe  commerce  de- 
partment last  year  for  further  InformaUon 
about  these  sales,  he  was  Informed  that  It 
waa  confidential. 

Fortunately  the  bUi  has  some  distance  to 
go  before  enactment.  It  should  not  be  too 
much  to  hope  that  other  congressman  who 
may  be  tempted  to  support  It  ss  It  stands 
wlU  observe  what  Is  being  aald  and  done  by 
the  Russlaxu  In  Uoaoow — the  promises  of 
more  and  more  equipment  for  North  Viet 
Nam  etnd  tbe  apparent  encouragement  to 
Prealdent  Nasser  of  Egypt — and  ask  them- 
selves what  coocalvabta  sense  It  makes  to 
add  to  Russia's  productive  capacity  under 
these  circumstances. 
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EIXTraiSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAi^trosKiA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  Jfoy  25.  1967 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  propoealfl 
to  create  vigilante  groups  can  only  erode 
the  cauae  of  law  enforcement,  the  lx)« 
Angeles  Times  noted  In  an  editorial  on 
May  15. 

The  newspaper  went  on  to  comment 
specifically  about  BuggesUons  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  AMOCiatlon  that  posses  be 
formed  to  combat  mob  violence  that 
might  spring  up  In  urban  areas. 

It  certainly  \b  hard  to  understand  what 
benefit  the  public  will  gain  frdm  having 
one  mob  fight  another.  Mob  violence  can 
be  fought  effectively  only  by  trained  law 
enforcement  ofDcers.  To  move  from  a  so- 
ciety baaed  «i  law  and  order  into  one 
wliere  indivlduaii  or  groups  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  can  only  be  a  step 
toward  anarchy  that  will  endanger  basic 
constitutional  freedoms  and  guaranteea 

The  editorial  is  a  timely  comment,  and 
I  Insert  It  in  the  Recoud  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  15.  1887] 
Law  awb  Oaon  awa  tb«  NBA 

The  National  Rlfls  Asan.  modeatly  de- 
scribee Itself  as  the  "foremost  guardian  of 
the  American  tradtUon  and  constitutional 
right  of  cltisens  to  'keep  and  bear  arms'." 

To  be  more  speciflc.  the  NRA  U  a  aealoos. 
single-minded  lobby  opposed  to  any 
strengthening  of  the  woefully  weak  federal 


gun  oontrols.  Even  the  slightest  legislative 
Improvement  has  been  thwarted  by  the  as- 
sociation, despite  the  efforts  of  the  Prealdent, 
tbe  attorney  general  and  law  enforcement 
officials  throughout  the  oountry. 

Now.  however,  the  NRA  la  on  an  even 
more  Irresponsible  kick. 

Cltixens  should  consider  arming  them- 
selves into  unoOlcla]  militias  to  provide  "a 
potential  community  stablllaer"  against 
urban  dLaorder.  the  association  editorialized 
in  Its  publlcaUon.  The  American  RUlleman. 

'"nie  beet  police  on  earth,  alone,  cannot 
atem  tbe  kind  of  mob  vlolenca  that  has 
swept  many  American  cities  .  .  .  What  hap- 
pens when  community  dlswder  gets  out  of 
hand  and  local  police  call  for  help  In  the 
crisis?"  aaks  the  NBA. 

"The  armed  dtlaen  repreaenta  a  potential 
community  stabilizer.  Hla  aupport  of  law  and 
order,  whether  as  a  civilian  memt>er  of  the 
'poese  oomltatus'  or  as  one  of  the  unorga- 
niased  mUltla,  defined  aa  the  'whole  body  of 
able-Ziodled  male  oltlaena.'  oould  prove 
eaeentlal." 

To  encourage  cltlzena  to  form  armed 
vigilante  bands  is  ss  dangerous  as  It  la  fool* 
lab.  Support  of  law  and  order  does  not  mean 
that  aelf- appointed  "mlUtla"  members  can 
aasume  authority  for  oommxinlty  stability. 
Thst  la  anarchy. 

Every  American  does,  of  course,  have  the 
right  to  have  a  gun  In  bis  home — even 
though  such  arms  rarely  restrain  Intruders 
and  often  result  In  family  tragedlee.  And 
the  federal  legislation  ao  opposed  by  the 
NBA  would  do  nothing  to  restrain  legitimate 
gun  ownership. 

Oallfomla  and  the  nation  were  ahocked 
recently  by  tbe  invasion  of  the  State  Aa- 
aembly  chamber  by  an  armed  band  who 
called  themaelvea  the  "Black  Panthers."  The 
members  explained  that  they  were  exercising 
their  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  tn 
"self -defense." 

"nie  NRA  proposal  for  "community  stabi- 
lisers" has  ominous  similarities  to  the  Black 
Panthers'  rationale.  Both  are  alien  to  tbe 
American  tradition,  whltdi  the  Kattonal 
Blfle  Assn.  would  guard. 


'^pMt  of  St  Ura" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP  caLXFoama 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVBS 

ThvTtdav.  May  25,  1967 

til.  VTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  was 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  flight  of 
Charles  A.  Undbergh  from  New  York  to 
Parts  In  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. 

The  SfHrit  of  St.  Louis  was  built  at 
Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.  In  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  and  a  replica  has  been  btxllt  l^ 
Frank  Tallman  at  the  Orange  County 
Airport  in  California.  7^e  replica  was 
disassembled  and  flown  to  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Tallman  reassembled  it  and  flew  it 
around  Paris,  making  the  landing  at  Le 
Bourget  Airport  on  the  40Ui  anniversary 
of  Lindbergh's  landing. 

The  replica,  when  returned  from  Paris. 
will  be  kept  in  San  Diego  on  display.  It 
coat  150.000,  and  Is  being  paid  for  by  do- 
nations from  the  schoolchildren  of  San 
Diego  as  their  contribution  to  the  cele- 
bratktn  of  this  memorable  occasion. 

To  celebrate  this  event,  the  dty  ele- 
mentary schools  In  San  Diego  conducted 
an  essay  contest  on  the  subject,  the  win- 
ner to  recelre  a  trip  for  falmaelf  and 


family  to  Washington  to  see  President 
Johnson,  and  to  see  the  origln&l  Spirit 
0/  St.  Louis,  now  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

This  contest  was  won  by  Richard 
Vincent.  His  essay  was  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  his  future  grandchildren,  to  be 
opened  May  10,  2007.  Because  of  the 
uniqueness  of  this  letter.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  include  it.  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  essay  follows: 
Lrrm  to  Mt  Ftmraa  GaAKDCJOLDaaw    (To 
Ba  Opknxd  on  Mar  10.  aoOT) 
Sam  Dnoo.  C&Lzr., 

May  to.  f  M7. 

Daaa  OsAMDCHnjiKix :  By  the  time  you 
read  this  I  will  be  fifty-two  years  old  and 
your  very  proud  grandfather.  Although  I  am 
only  twelve  as  I  write  this  letter.  I  feel  that 
I  am  quite  grown  up.  because  today  w*  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  contribute  aome- 
thlng  to  your  heritage  in  a  very  unusual  way. 

You  may  have  read  In  your  history  books 
about  how  Cbarlee  A.  Undbergh  waa  the  ftrat 
to  aolo  acroaa  the  Atlantic  In  the  "Spirit  of 
St.  Louis"  In  1937.  Tour  great-great-grand- 
father told  me  It  happened  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Well  I  practically  feel  like  I  did 
it  myself  because  everyone  bad  been  asked 
to  donate  a  simi.  to  keep  the  replica  of  the 
"Spint  of  St.  Louli"  In  San  Diego  for  us  and 
you  to  see.  The  original  woe  buUt  right  here 
tn  San  I>lego  by  Ryan  Airlines  In  1027. 

So  today  as  you  go  out  riding  around  to  aee 
the  slghu  of  the  city,  be  sure  to  ask  your 
folks  to  take  you  to  the  anniversary  oera- 
mony  over  at  the  "Spirit  of  St-  Louie."  While 
you  are  there  check  tbe  plaque  by  it  and  see 
if  you  can  find  my  name  among  the  many 
who  made  this  possible  for  you.  Maybe  you 
oould  even  stop  by  and  pick  up  grandma  and 
me.  X  like  to  go  there  now  and  then  for  it 
remind  me  of  the  good  ot'  days. 

With  lore  to  each  one  of  you, 

OaSMDPA. 

P.B. — I  was  saving  up  my  allowance  to  buy 
a  10-speed  bike,  but  I  know  this  inheritance 
will  be  en>oyed  by  you.  your  trienda  and 
vlsttara  to  our  great  dty.  Anybow,  maybe 
ru  get  a  hike  for  Christmas. 
l«Te, 

BiCKT,  er-a,  I  mean  Oramps. 


The  Hifh  Cost  of  lacfftdiTe  Gsh 
Coatrol  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MKtHnujf 
IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSSNTATIVaB 

MOTutaif.  May  IS,  1997 

Mr.  DINOELli.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent news  release  regarding  the  re- 
strictive flrearms  legislation  from  Savage 
Arms  haA  just  come  to  my  attention. 

The  release  points  out  facts  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind  In  the  consid- 
eration of  that  legislation,  emphaidzing 
particularly  the  need  for  effective  crime 
prevention,  but  not  through  gun  laws 
that  se^  to  d«iy  law  abiding  citizens 
their  right  to  purchase  and  bear  arms  iox 
legitimate  sporting  purposes.  The  release 
reads  as  follows : 

Thx  Bkow  Ooar  or  IvKPracnvs  Ovn 

CONTSOL    iJhWS 

How  many  of  you  would  shell  out  tlO  mil- 
lion a  year  for  a  worthless  product?  Bow 
about  la  mlihoo?  Ifs  doubtful  that  anyone 


in  his  right  mind  wotild  even  consider  throw- 
ing away  that  much  money. 

Dont  snicker  too  lou<Uy  because  they're 
doing  It  In  Phlladel^dila  and  If  you  dont 
keep  a  watchlul  eye  on  yoijx  leglalaton  in 
WaAlngton.  D.C..  or  your  home  state,  you 
may  soon  be  doing  the  same. 

Thai'a  what  Philadelphia  taxpayers  are 
I>aying  for  a  worthless  crime  prevention  law, 
but  officials  there  don't  like  to  talk  about  It. 
They  are  having  a  rough  time  prorlng  their 
gun  control  law  works.  Crime  rate  staUsttcs 
prove  It  doesn't — at  least,  not  yet.  It's  an 
embarrassing  situation. 

How  about  tbe  cost  of  the  magic  law  that 
doeant  work?  The  permit  required  for  s  gun 
purchase  oosts  SI.  Tbe  Investigation  and 
paper  work  required  In  processing  a  single 
permit  la  eeUmated  to  cost  the  dty  «1S.  The 
taxpayer  picks  up  the  difference. 

On  a  yearly  basta.  according  to  the  city's 
leading  newspaper,  Philadelphia  taxpayers 
are  shelling  out  or  have  lost  between  |^  nill- 
Uon  and  SlO  million,  enough,  certainly,  to 
pay  for  an  effective  crime  prevention  pro- 
gram. These  eatlmatee  were  based  on  the  00  % 
dn^  in  tax  receipts  from  firearras  ealea.  the 
taxpayer  borne  cost  for  police  Investigations 
and  taxes  lost  through  nonsale  of  related 
hunting  aoceesorlea. 

What  kind  of  crime  prevention  oould  10 
million  doUars  buy  If  used  effectively?  At  a 
rather  nice  salary  of  $10,000  It  could  pay  for 
1000  addlUonal  policemen.  This  would  pro- 
vide added  protection  for  all  the  dtlcens. 
protection  against  crlmea  they  have  real 
oauae  to  fear,  like  robbery,  beating,  rape. 

For  any  city  contemplating  a  gun  law  Uke 
PhUadelpbla.  perhape  consideration  should 
be  given  to  really  effective  ways  of  reducing 
crime;  and  not  ualng  gun  laws  ss  a  false 
panacea,  and  gun  owne¥«  ss  scapegoats. 

By  providing  more  pollcemeo,  reoldenu 
could  return  to  the  parks  and  playgrounds, 
they  oould  have  tbe  peace  of  mind  of  know- 
ing there  was  UCtle  chance  their  house  or 
apartment  would  be  robbed:  that  they  oould 
take  a  walk  on  a  warm  summer  nl^t  and 
know  they  could  return  home  without  being 
mugged  or  robbed;  that  their  wife  oould 
shop  or  their  daughter  return  from  a  echool 
dance  without  being  attacked. 

Qun  laws  wont  stop  these  crimes:  effec- 
tive crlnM  prevention  can. 

Up  until  now,  Uttle  has  been  said  atxmt 
the  oast  of  gun  control  laws.  The  Philadel- 
phia case  provee  the  law  Is  worthless  and  tbe 
oost  high.  This  means  the  taxpayer  Is  bound 
to  Bit  up  and  take  notice. 

Even  In  the  face  of  the  Philadelphia  fiasco. 
dvU  leaders  in  that  city  are  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  their  worthless  and  oosUy  law  ss  a 
model  for  state  and  federal  legUlatlon.  Don't 
allow  It  to  happen  In  Waahington  and  don't 
let  It  happen  ta  your  dty  or  i 


Flat  DcJicatiM 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  mmsH 

or    >C^    J^UKT 

IN  THX  HOnsS  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuadav,  May  23,  iM7 
Mr.  MINI8H.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  most  Impressive 
ceremonies  at  the  St.  Joseph's  Polish  Na- 
tional CathoUc  Church,  Irvlngton,  N.J., 
on  Sunday,  May  7,  on  the  occasion  ot  the 
dedication  of  an  American  flag  that  had 
been  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol.  The 
patriotic  services  were  followed  by  a  din- 
ner honoring  the  mothers  of  the  parish, 
the  fine  ladles  who  have  Instilled  In  theli 
sons  and  daughters  a  deep  devotion  to 
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the  principle*  and  Ideal*  that  are  »yin- 
bollxed  by  our  flag. 

The  beloved  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, the  Very  Reverend  Boleslaw  R.  Bat, 
delivered  an  inspiring  address  which  I 


fare,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner, 
announced  that  these  activities— «o  far 
as  HEW  is  concerned — would  shortly  be 
centralized  In  his  office,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Special  Assistant  for  Civil 


^  lippy  to  taMrt  at  this  point  In  the     Rights,  Mr.  P.  Peter  Ubassl 
am  nayiij  '^  ""«=  •-  Since  that  announcement,  there  has 

been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  about  Its 


RlCOED 

Honor«4l  guests.  Beverend  Fatheis.  mem- 
b«n  of  St  Jo«pli»  psrlsh  snd  aesr  friends. 
It  Is  Uidoed  sn  honor  to  Usvb  In  our  midst 
■o  msny  distinguished  guests.  We  are  very 
hsppj  to  hsve  tnam  with  us  on  this  oc- 
ceslon. 

Today,  the  sight  of  the  Aroefflcen  Flsg  pre- 
sented to  us  bj  Honombls  Joseph  O.  Mlnlih 
brings  us  remembrance.  It  beius  lUent  wit- 
ness of  Americans,  our  own  members  of  the 
United  Young  Mens  Society  of  Besurrec- 
tlon  of  the  Polish  NatlonsJ  CsthoUc  Church 
who  fisve  given  their  Ujes  so  that  free- 
Oatn  staJjl  not  perish  from  our  shores. 

Our  Flag  Is, — In  our  eyes — ,  the  moet 
beautiful  and  Inspiring  Flag  In  all  the 
wtwld.  The  beauty  and  power  which  It  sym- 
b<^lzes.  are  the  result  of  generations  of  sac- 
rtBoe   labor  and  heroic  struggles  of  millions 


ImpUcaUons.  particularly  by  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  For 
example,  on  the  day  following  the  Secre- 
tary's announcement,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  was  reported  by  the  As- 
sociated Press  as  Wewlng  the  centraliza- 
tion of  title  VI  activities  as  form  without 
substance  because  the  Secretary  had  af- 
firmed that  there  would  be  no  changes 
in  departmental  policies  regarding  title 
VI. 

On  the  same  day,  In  fact  at  almost  the 
same  hour,  the  dliitlngulshed  gentleman 
from  New  Yorlc  (Mr.  OoodixlI  released 
a  statement  in  which  he  stated  his  fear 
that  the  announcement  of  centralization 


Mr.  Ubassl.  furthermore,  understands  the 
situation  In  the  South  and  le  an  able  negotia- 
tor who  knows  how  to  avoid  unneoeesary  ool- 
Uslons. 

Wo  believe  the  reorganlaatton  U  a  wise 
COS.  It  mak«  Uttle  sense  for  HEW  to  hate 
three  or  four  different  sets  of  eiiforoem*nt  of- 
floers  doing  essentially  the  same  Job.  The 
new  procedure  should  serve  not  only  the 
of  clvU  rights  but  also  tjt  efllcleDcy. 


AID  New  Orleans  Recmitmest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  x.ouisuMa 
IN  THE  H008K  OF  REPBBSKNTATIVES 

Thurulay.  May  2S.  I9ST  ,, 
Mr.  irfSERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  8, 
1861,  edition  of  the  New  Orleans  States- 
Item   announced  that  the  Agency   for 
would    be 


nnoe,  laoor  ana  uci^ji*^  .b.  ubb.»  ".  -—     -- — ,---—,-  .  , j,^.—,  k-  »>ia  aHmin       International    Development     «.,«.«    «.. 

of  good  and  loyal  citizens,  who  living  under     signified  a  backing  down  by  Uie  »d™n-     conducting  a  recruitment  drive  In  New 
^.rsn..,  mule  our  NaUon  what  It  Is  to-     utratlon  on  Its  commitment  to  tiUe  VI     SL,°  .rTI.v  ....  »„ii„,^„„  .Hu.nri.i- 


our  Flag  made  our  NaUon  what 
day. 

We  the  children  of  Polish  descent,  are 
thankful  to  be  In  America.  We  have  cause 
to  be  proud  of  our  forefathers,  who  as  Im- 
migrants, worked  hard  to  help  buUd  America, 
Mginning  with  the  first  letUement  In 
Jamestown.  Vlrgmla  35S  years  ago.  We  are 
proud  of  our  many  fine  generals,  officers  snd 
ousted  men  who  fought  In  the  War  of 
tndependance,  and  In  all  wars  of  America 
to  help  preserve  our  Freedom. 

We  are  grateful  among  other  things,  for 
the  reason  that  under  the  wings  of  the  free 
Xagle  and  In  the  shadows  of  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  It  was  possible  to  found  free  rou- 
glous  InsUtutlons  such  as  our  own  Church 
and  Insured  the  existence  and  growth  of  this 
Church.  Stephen  Decatur,  a  former  Navy 
CSoounander  who  died  In  1830,  once  offered 
^1^  toast:  "My  Country!  In  Her  Intercourse 
wtth  foreign  nations,  may  she  ever  be  right; 
but.  right  or  wrong.  My  Country." 

We  have  always  been  and  remain  proud 
of  our  youth,  for  the  only  demonstreUons 
they  bold  are  for  Odd  and  Country.  We  have 
BO  "I>raft  Card  tearer-uppers"  but  rather, 
young  people.  de«»ndants  of  freedom-loving. 
God-fearing  aaceetors  who  wiumgly.  honor- 
aniy  and  pilliintly  served  Ood  and  Country. 
Let  uj  always  remember  this:  "what  our 
Flag  will  mean  to  future  generations  rests 
with  us.  May  we  increase  our  faith  In  all 
oar  American  Institutions  and  fight  for 
Uboty.  truth  and  Justice  for  all. 

At  this  time  I  ertend  sincere  thanks  to 
Honorable  Congre«nnan  Joeeph  O.  Mlnlah  for 
the  gift  of  the  Amencan  Flag  to  St.  Joseph's 
Congregatlou. 


HEW  laproTes  Eaforcement 

KXTEHSION  OP  REMARKS 

cw 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  Micuraaiv 
IN  THI  HOnSI  OF  KBPBBSKNTATIVES 

Thursdov.  May  IS,  19S7 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  controversies  which 
has  developed  In  connection  with  the 
debate  of  the  proposed  ElemenUry  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendment*  of 
1M7  Is  the  ffliforcement  o*  Utle  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  19M.  Recently,  the 
SecretuT  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 


Istratlon  on  Its  commit! 
enforcement,  and  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  clarify  the  situation. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  observ- 
ers of  school  desegregation,  as  It  has 
taken  place  In  his  home  State,  and  else- 
where In  the  Nation,  has  been  the  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Mr.  Eugene  Patterson.  Two  days 
after  Secretary  Gardner  announced  the 
centralization  of  title  VI  activities  In  his 
Department,  the  Constitution  devoted  Its 
lead  editorial  to  the  announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  from  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  enlightened  newspapers  be 
reprinted  at  this  point  In  the  Record  so 
that  Members  may  have  the  benefit  of 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sound,  balanced 
and  eminently  sensible  view  of  this  ac- 
tion. The  editorial  follows: 
I  From   the   Atlanta   OonsUtuUon.   May    11, 
18671 
HEW  lurwavta  KMroacncKNT 
Political    aooommodatlan    unquestionably 
played  a  part  In  the  ann,ouncement  at  this 
time  of  a  reorganization  m  HEW  dvU  rights 
enforcement. 

Southern  congressmen  and  senators  had 
been  bowling,  for  the  scalp  of  Bduoatloo 
Commissioner  Harold  Howe  and  his  enforce- 
ment offloera  because  of  school  Integration 
guldellnae.  And  they  had  translated  their 
djepleasure  Into  a  potent  polltloal  threat: 
Soft«n  the  guidelines,  or  we^U  vote  for  the 
Bepubllcan  aid-to-education  substitute.  The 
OOP  plan  c^ls  for  abandonment  orf  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  specific  programs  otf  special 
help  to  the  disadvantaged  In  favor  of  lump- 
sum granta  to  states.  

Presumably  the  reorgaahEatlon  at  HEW 
will  help  Mr.  Johnson  corral  some  ctf  the 
straying  votes,  for  It  takes  the  form  various 
SouthtfTi  congreasmen  have  urged:  The  dvU 
rights  enforcement  work  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, surgeon  general,  welfare  dlvUlon  and 
Social  Security  will  be  placed  under  one  of- 
ficer directly  responsible  to  HEW  Secretary 
Gardner. 

But  the  Irony  ot  tlxls  surface  victory  of  the 
Southern  dtaeldenu  le  that  It  may  well  nmlt 
In  even  flrmer  enforoement  of  anUdlscrlml- 
natory  regulations. 

Peter  Ubassl.  who  will  hsad  the  new  en- 
forcement division  and  report  directly  to  Sec- 
retary Gardner.  Is  one  of  the  brightest  young 
lawyers  In  the  administration.  His  dedica- 
tion to  ClvU  rights  is  beyond  reproach. 


May  25,  1967 
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Sccra tary  Dcu  Raik  At  ErtldBc  CoUcf  e 


Orleans  with  the  following  editorial: 

A  CBANCZ  To  SnVK 
OlvllUiu  who  want  to  belp  out  In  South 
Vletnajoa  without  sbouldertng  a  gun  owi  do 
•o  th/ough  the  State  Department's  Ageocr 
for  International  Development. 

AID  needa  more  tecbolcally  ■klUed  men 
Ajid  women  to  get  on  with  the  padflORtlon 
pn>srMn.  or  "the  other  war"  aimed  at  Im- 
proTlng  the  living  oondltion*  at  tJM  South 
Vletnameae  Tlilagera  mod  winning  their 
allegiance. 

Type*  Ot  dvlUan  Tolunteen  needed  Include 
provincial  agriculture  Bdrtaora,  t«acher  edu- 
cation Qdvieors.  health  education  adTlsors; 
civil  engineers,  agricultural  speolallaU;  ecoo- 
omlflta.  nuraee  and  secretaries. 

AID  will  oooduot  a  recruiting  drive  next 
week  in  New  Orleans  at  the  ICasoolo  Temple 
BuUdlng.  333  St.  Charlee. 

Apart  from  Intrlnalc  satlafactlon  gained 
tiirough  helping  the  South  VletnrtnwM  peo- 
ple and  this  country's  war  effort,  accepted 
volunteers  receive  good  pay  and  other  mate- 
rial benenta. 

Moat  recruits  must  have  a  college  degrw 
and  eevenU  yan'  «pertenoe  In  their  epe- 
olBlUee.  AID  volunteers  must  be  wUUng  to 
serve  In  the  war-torn  country  for  at  least 
18  months  without  dependents. 

Their  oontrlhutlon  toward  securing  s  free 
Bcmttx  Vietnam  xjltlmately  may  be  at  lesat 
■a  Important  as  that  of  the  flgbUng  men. 
Unless  the  South  Vietnamese  vlUagera  are 
able  to  rise  above  the  misery  which  holds  ^ 
thfm.  they  will  remain  vxxlnerable  prey  for 
the  torrorirtn  and  Indoctrination  of  the  Vlrt 
Oong. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  743  New  Or- 
leans resident*  responded  to  AID  and.  of 
these,  38  have  been  tenUtively  selected 
for  further  screening.  Those  sought  In 
New  Orleans  Included  civil  engineers, 
teachers,  education  advisers,  nurses, 
medical  ofDcers.  auditors,  secretaries,  as- 
sistant provincial  representatives,  and 
civil  and  construction  engineers. 

Rutherford  Po&St.  AID'S  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Par  East  at  the  time 
of  the  drive,  said: 

The  response  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
has  be«i  excellent.  Thetr  volunteering  to  help 
In  what  we  call  'the  other  war*  in  Vietnam— 
acaloat  ponnrty.  disease  azul  Ignoraooe — i^ 
moat  gratifying. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  constituency  vol- 
imteer  so  readily  to  serve  their  coxmtry 
In  Vietnam. 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  wouru  camolxma 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPfHSENTATtVKS 

Wednesday.  May  24.  J967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ersltlne  Col- 
lege at  Enie  Weet.  S.C.  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  was  fortunate  to  have 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  deliver 
the  Inaugural  address  when  Dr.  Joseph 
Wlghtman  became  president  on  April  39. 
This  day  was  one  of  the  greatest  In  the 
history  of  Ersklne  and  Indeed  In  the  his- 
tory ot  South  Carolina. 

Ersklne  la  the  only  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  College  in  the  world  and  is 
A  truly  magnificent  example  of  higher 
education  In  a  beautiful  setting  of  yes- 
terday, molding  Intellect  and  character 
to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

Our  own  great  distinguished  colleague 
In  this  Congress,  the  Honorable  Tou 
Orrrrs  and  his  lovely  wife.  Mary  PhU- 
U[»  Oettys,  are  graduates  of  this  out- 
standing Institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  academic  community,  and 
to  ail  of  our  people  the  superb  and 
timely  address  of  Secretary  Rusk: 

AIOKXSS     BT     HOM.     Dk*I«     RtTSX     ST     EXAKim 

Cou^KK,  DUK  WaxT,  S  C,  Apan.  30,  19fl7 

MoD^Toa.  Friends  of  E^klne  Ccllegr.  our 
gueat  speaker  has  honored  President  Wight- 
man,  Krsldne  Oollege  and  the  state  ot  South 
OaroUna  by  his  preaence  today.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  him  for  talcing  this  time  from  his  busy 
•ohedule.  Secretary  Rusk  Is  a  native  of  Geor- 
gia and  he  woi  graduated  from  Davidson 
OoUege,  where  he  majored  In  Political  Science 
and  played  on  the  basketball  team. 

Dr.  Graham  Martin,  who  Is  with  us  today, 
now  President  ot  Davidson  College,  was  a 
claannate  of  Secretary  Rusk,  frsklne  played 
basketbaU  twice  while  Secretary  Riuk  was 
on  the  team.  Several  who  played  on  the 
Ersklne  team.  Including  one  ot  our  own 
Board  members.  Evan  Reed,  ar*  with  us 
today.  I  might  add  that  Ersklne  won  the 
game  tn  1930  (Isughter  and  applause)  by  a 
soon  of  S3  to  37.  Secretary  Rusk  was  high 
scorer,  with  13  points.  (Applause.) 

To  be  fair,  and  because  he  follows  me  later. 
I  must  say  that  Davidson  won  the  1931  game 
by  a  eocRY  of  S7  to  33. 

Winning  a  Rhodes  scholarship,  be  studied 
pbUosophy.  polltlos  and  eoonixnlcs  at  St. 
Johns  OoUege.  Oxford,  from  1931  to  1934. 
WMle  at  Oxford,  he  wrote  an  essay  which 
was  awarded  the  Cecil  Peace  Prlae.  Dr.  Wight- 
man  also  attended  Oxford  and  graduated 
from  Oxford  in  1938.  It"was  at  Oxford  that 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Dr.  Wlgbtman  had  the 
same  tutor.  Dr.  William  Oonrad  Oostln.  Sec- 
retary RoBk  Is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
and  his  keen  Interest  In  education  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  be  Zlia  been  award- 
ed honorary  doctoral  degrees  by  18  colleges 
and  unlvenltlee. 

As  you  will  observe,  he  scored  19  points 
against  us.  and  h^  has  19  honorary  degrees, 
but  Ersklne  wlU  break  thu  tie  today.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Secretary  Rusk  has  devoted  his  life  to  pub- 
lic service.  Aco(»npIlshment  of  bis  long  pe- 
riod of  unselfish  service,  as  an  educator, 
soldier,  and  statesman  are  well  known.  His 
manner,  patience  and  tact  In  the  punutt  of 
world  peace  are  appreciated  by  all.  It  Is  my 
distinct  honor  to  present  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State.   (Applause.) 


Secretary  of  State  Dauf  Rusx.  Mr.  Watts, 
President  Wlgbtman,-  membeia  and  distin- 
guished guests  of  the  scholarly  community 
of  Bnklne  CoUege — it  Is  a  very  great  ptaacure 
indeed  for  me  to  bs  here  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Joeeph  Wlgbtman  as  your  next  Presi- 
dent. I  would  gladly  yield  my  Ume  to  the 
Ohorallos,  If  they  would  let  me  (Laughter.) 
But  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  warm  wel- 
come that  you  have  given  me  on  this  cam- 
pas  and  In  this  ooc^munlty.  There  are  mo- 
menu  when  that  la  especlsJly  appreciated  by 
a  Secretary  of  State.    (Laughter.) 

Some  time  ago  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  large 
imlverslty  to  make  a  speech,  and  about  30 
minutes  out  of  the  airport  the  control  tower 
eent  me  a  message,  saying,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand people  here  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Well  I  wasn't  bom  yesterday^,  so  I  sent  a 
message  back  saying.  If  there  are  a  thousand 
people  there  to  meet  the  Secretary  of  State, 
they  obviously  are  carrying  signs.  What  do 
the  signs  say?  (Laughter.) 

In  a  few  moments  came  back  the  message, 
we've  had  a  re-count,  there  are  only  BO — 
oome  on  In,  tike  Datives  are  friendly.  (Laugh- 
ter.) rm  very  happy  to  be  here  on  this 
platform,  with  three  very  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  your  congrcaalonaJ  delegation  in 
Washington,  who  spend  so  much  labor  there 
for  you  and  for  your  nation.  Senabv  TTiur- 
mond,  and  your  own  Congressman  Dorn  from 
this  District;  your  own  Congressman  Oettys. 
distinguished  alumnus  of  this  college.  I'm 
happy  to  be  at  Enklne.  I've  bad  many  ties 
witli  Ersklne  College  over  the  yean,  through 
faznlly  and  friends,  and  once  in  a  while  on  a 
basketbaU  court.  I  take  some  satlsfactloD  that 
my  lifetime  record  against  Ersklne  Is  1  and  1. 
That  should  lead  to  some  harmony  here 
today. 

But  In  any  event.  Davidson  and  Ersklne 
have  learned  a  good  deal  over  the  yean  about 
how  to  loee  sporttng  evenU  gracefully. 
Tliat's  why  we  call  It  character  buUdlng. 
(Laughter.)  But  to  be  at  Eraklne  at  a  time 
In  which  you  are  Inaugurating  Joseph  Wight- 
man  Is  a  very  special  pleasure  Indeed.  He  and 
I  Just  missed  each  o^r  at  St.  Johns  College, 
Oxford.  In  the  Oxford  parlance,  I  "went 
down"  the  year  he  "oame  up."  I've  been  try- 
ing to  think  of  some  suitable  lesson  to  draw 
from  that  particular  expression,  but  I  havent 
been  able  to  find  one  that  would  be  of 
advantage  to  me.   (Laiigbter.) 

But  W.  C.  Ooattn.  that  remarkable  tutor, 
and  later  President  of  St.  Johns,  sent  me  the 
warmest  message  about  how  happy  he  was 
that  Dr.  Wlgbtman  wUl  be  the  President  of 
Krmklne  CoUege,  and  I  wUl  put  that  message, 
along  with  the  other  memos  of  this  occa- 
sion— mementos  of  this  occasion — In  the 
record.  Today  I'm  not  going  to  read  a  speech 
to  you.  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  mlnutee.  very 
personally,  and  very  informally,  chiefly  to  the 
young  people,  as  though  we  were  sitting 
around  in  groups  of  10  or  13  In  a  faculty  Uv- 
Ing  room  somewhere  to  give,  you  some  tm- 
presElonf  about  how  your  Secretary  of  State 
looks  at  the  world  these  days,  and  what  he 
thinks  about  It,  and  what  your  concerns  and 
our  ooncems  are,  and  ought  to  be,  and  what 
they  may  be  tn  the  future. 

I  would  urge  you  first  to  know  that  for  as 
long  as  you  Uve,  we  shall  be  tn  a  period  of 
breathtaking  change.  If  a  young  person 
would  ask  me  today,  for  what  must  I  be  pre- 
pared— In  all  boneety  I  would  have  to  say.  for 
whatever  comes.  And  where  better  to  Icajm 
the  basic  Ideas  for  whatever  comes,  than  In 
a  Uber&l  ArU  ooUegr  like  Enklne  College. 
How  can  I  tUustxste  that  change? 

In  1946  when  the  architects  of  the  United 
Nations  were  Instructed  by  tlie  UN  to  buUd 
a  new  headquarters,  they  told  them  to  pre- 
pare for  00  members,  but  for  a  possible  ex- 
pansion to  7fi.  Last  faU  they  sdnUtted  the 
133nd  member,  to  t2ie  UiUted  Nations.  Dur- 
ing each  calendar  year  there  are  Sections  or 
changes  of  government  In  at  least  60  of  the 


oountrlea  with  whan  we  have  relations.  And 
most  of  those  have  some  bearing  upon  the 
relations  between  those  oountrlea  and  the 
United  States.  Indeed  my  staff  teUs  me  that 
I  have  now  lived  through  M  coup  d'etats 
■osnewhere  in  the  world,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  CIA  did  not  cause  any  one  of  them. 
(Laughter.) 

We  sand  out  1.000  cables  a  day  tram  our 
Departznent,  aU  over  the  world.  I  presume  to 
th>nk  that  most  of  you  would  agree  with 
most  of  them.  If  you  had  a  chance  to  see 
them,  and  tnost  of  them  Indeed  arc  public — 
public  Information.  Cut  there  Is  going  to  be 
dramatic  change.  That  meens  that  we  must 
know  how  to  organise  our  throughte  about 
this  tempestuose  world.  General  Omsr  Brad- 
ley, a  very  wise  man,  said  some  years  ago 
that  the  time  has  ootne  for  us  to  chart  our 
course  by  the  disrtant  stars,  and  not  by  the 
Ughta  of  each  paealag  ship.  And  so,  given 
the  oertalnity  of  change,  we  need  to  seek,  to 
xinderatand,  those  central  Ideas  which  give 
•ome  order  In  the  midst  of  tumult.  Further 
than  that,  what  United  SUtes  itself  shall 
do  will  be  one  of  the  organising  factors  on 
the  world  scene.  Wtth  so  much  power,  eo 
much  Influence,  what  we  do  makes  a  differ- 
ence to  almost  everyone  else. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  for  use  to  be  rea- 
sonably predictable,  to  stay  steady  on  course, 
BO  that  not  only  our  friends,  but  our  po- 
tential adversaries  vrUl  be  able  to  know 
something  about  irtiat  our  conduct  wUI 
be.  Because  if  we  should  act  fitfully,  without 
purpose,  without  reason,  the  world  situation 
could  deteriorate  Into  chaos  and  violent 
chaos  very  quickly.  And  again,  where  better 
to  look  for  those  great  central  themes  of 
policy  than  In  a  college  like  &sklne.  Today 
I  shaU  mentl<»i  two  of  them.  The  first,  gov- 
ernments derive  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  If  you  think  that  is 
trite,  take  care — and  try  to  Improve  upon  It, 
by  the  way.  Becauae  this  simple  notion, 
which  was  derived  by  Tliomas  Jefferson  and 
his  colleagues  out  of  at  least  3,000  years  of 
discourse  on  the  pollUcal  nature  of  man, 
serves  as  a  scarlet  thread  of  policy  for  a 
nation  like  ours,  where  the  people  rather 
believe  that  this  proposition  is  true.  It  Is 
why  we  have  welcomed  so  many  new  na- 
tions mto  the  community  of  nations,  as  the 
colonial  systems  have  yielded  up  these  na- 
tionally Independent  units.  It's  why  we  are 
concerned  as  people,  about  what  goes  on  at 
times  behind  the  respective  curtains.  It  la 
why  we  are  much  more  Intimate  with  dem- 
ocracy than  we  are  with  dictatorships  In  our 
foreign  relations,  why  we  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned U  there  are  still  tasks  to  be  done,  to 
give  the  great  promises  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  our  Oonstltutlon  to  aU 
of  our  dtlsens  here  at  boms. 

Governments  derive  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  I  have  fre- 
quently said  to  Incoming  ambassadors,  com- 
ing Into  Washington  to  represent  their  coun- 
tries, that  If  they  want  to  know  how  to  pre- 
dict with  rcfisonable  accuracy  the  attitudes 
of  the  American  p>eople  toward  a  great  vari- 
ety of  events  In  the  course  of  a  year.  JiMt  to 
keep  their  eyes  on  that  rather  simple  pro- 
poslUon.  Second — and  I  want  to  dwell  on 
this  for  a  few  minutes — the  necessity  for 
the  organl£atlon  of  a  durable  peace.  At  least 
half  of  my  listeners  today  can  no  longer 
remember  World  War  IL  And  fewer  than 
that  can  rememtwr  the  events  which  led  up 
to  World  Wsr  n.  One  of  my  oonoems  la  that, 
as  we  put  more  time  between  that  sb-uggle 
and  our  day.  the  great  central  quesUon  of 
194A  will  allp  Into  the  background  and  we 
shall  be  negligent  and  careless  about  It,  be- 
cause that  great  central  quesUon  was.  the 
organlzaUon  of  s  durable  peace. 

The  lessons  drawn  from  that  war  are  writ- 
ten into  Article  I  of  the  United  Natloni 
Charter.  And  I  would  hope  that  many  oS  you 
would  bake  a  Uttle  extra  time  to  read  over 
once  again,  that  Article  I.  but  this  time  a 
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Uttla  Bkor*  carvfully,  a  UttU  mor*  prayar' 
four,  vltti  fuU  fongnltton  <rf  wbAt  tt  !■ 
TOUT*  TmOm^  It  mj«  Oi&t  U  w«  must  or- 
gtiili  pcttce,  w«  must  nippna*  >eta  o<  m- 
11,1— a  r»i  uid  brMCbaa  at  tb*  paaoe.  tb«t  « 
mTWt  lettle  our  dlxputn  by  p«««eful  m«uu. 
that  m  must  ezteod  tb«  prtvllegt*  of  MIf 
detennlnauon  to  men  right  around  the  g:lob«. 
^p<i  that  we  most  cooperate  acroM  national 
frontlera,  to  get  on  with  tbe  cre*t  bnmanl- 
tarlan  taski  of  mftn^lnd. 

I  would  Invite  our  young  people  to  a  dl»- 
ooune  between  generations  on  thU  subject  of 
organlatnc  a  durable  peace,  an  honest,  sober, 
pmetratlng.  searching  discourse,  marked 
with  mutual  rMpect  an  both  ddee.  because 
I'm  quite  sure  that  we  older  people  have 
thln«B  whlcto  we  ought  to  be  forgetting,  old 
passions  and  old  prejudices,  old  scan  which 
we  have  not  p^mltted  to  heal,  old  sueptdoDS 
which  stand  In  the  way  o*  taking  some  rtaks 
for  peace.  And  on  tliat,  you  younger  people 
must  help  those  of  us  who  have  marc  ye&rs. 
On  the  other  aide,  some  orf  you  younger  peo- 
ple have  the  problem  of  trying  to  learn  about 
«ftKe  UTtag  reality  in  those  tiOnge  which 
you're  had  no  chance  to  remember.  And  on 
the*,  eotn*  of  us  who  are  older  perhaps  can 
be  <rf  some  help  to  you  In  that  discourse. 

As  a  father  of  college  students.  I'm  per- 
fecUy  aware  of  the  fact  that  it's  a  ItUle  ot>- 
nozloue  foe  us  to  say  to  young  people  that 
ve  too  once  were  young.  (Laughter.)  But 
that  was  only  yesterday,  and  If  you  smile  pa- 
tl«itly  today,  tomorrow  you'll  know  what  I 
maan.  But  If  you  wonder  why  some  of  us 
■how  a  certain  passion  sbout  this  notion  of 
organldng  a  durable  peace,  bear  with  me  Just 
foe  a  moment,  for  a  recollection  of  another 
■tndtHit  period,  and  another  student  genera- 
ttan.  X  was  m  the  Oxford  Union,  as  an  under- 
graduate OD  that  evening  in  1033,  when  the 
Oxford  tnlon  passed  a  motion  saying,  this 
bouse  Will  not  fight  for  king  and  country. 
The  man  who  moved  that  motion  was  the 
pbUceopher  C.  «.  M-  Joad — brlUUnt.  witty, 
eloquent— he  carried  the  day.  Six  years  later 
C.  K.  M.  Joad  put  out  a  statement  to  tboee 
same  yoong  people,  In  effect  saying,  sorry 
tfupa  this  fellow  Hitler  is  different— get  out 
tbcre  and  Dgbt.  And  he  did  not  add.  and 
vlthoot  the  arms  and  without  the  training. 
and  without  the  prevention  which  I  and 
others  who  felt  like  me.  in  the  Weetem  world, 
prevented  their  having. 

And  we  had  the  same  spokesmen  tn  this 
country,  who  helped  to  prevent  the  gov- 
enunente  of  that  day  from  taUng  the  steps 
to  prevent  World  War  n.  And  so  that  gen- 
eration went  Into  World  War  n,  and  there 
were  tens  of  millions  of  lives  lost,  and  Article 
I  of  the  United  Nations  CTharter  was  bought 
with  thoM  Uvee.  So  when  I  hear  today,  IVs 
too  far  away — it's  not  our  bualnees,  or  when 
I  hear,  well  if  be  takes  one  more  bite  per- 
haps hell  be  satisfied;  or  if  I  hear,  well,  we've 
been  rude  to  him.  so  let's  help  him  to  feel 
better  by  letting  him  have  a  little  country 
or  two— these  were  the  same  things  that 
another  generation  of  students  heard.  And 
therefore  dont  ask  me  to  look  upon  these  as 
the  "new"  ideas  of  the  Sixties.  They  are  the 
old  and  discredited  Ideas  for  which  a  fright- 
ful price  was  paid.  But  in  any  event  all  this 
has  passed,  so  lot*  put  that  aside — that  is  not 
necessarily  a  guide  for  the  future. 

But  I  want  you  to  understand  why  some 
of  us  who  are  not  quite  so  yotmg  stUl  have 
some  <A  the  passion  of  youth  on  certain 
subjects.  But  the  other  Important  reason 
to  read  Article  I  has  to  do  with  the  future — 
your  future,  your  home  and  your  commu- 
nity, your  ability  to  raise  a  famUy.  If  I 
could  say  one  thing  today  which  I  hope 
youll  never  forget— and  I  shaU  say  It  as 
quietly  as  I  csn,  and  still  be  heard — we 
shall  not  have  the  chance  to  draw  the  lessons 
frotn  World  War  m.  Thwe  won't  be  enough 
left.  Therefore.  Article  1  o*  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  may  well  be  our  last  clear 
chance  to  orfanlM  peace  oo  this  earth  U 


men  ar«  to  InhabH  this  planet  together. 
Tbwefon  Z  hops  that  aU  of  us  oan  agree  that 
organizing  a  durable  peaoe  ts  the  central 
question  for  mankind,  and  then  let  us  If  we 
shall,  and  we  must*  let  us  differ  if  w«  will, 
about  how  to  do  It — how  to  get  there,  but 
let  i»  not  be  contemptuous  a<  the  qusstlon, 
unlev  we  wish  to  be  frivolous  about  ths 
survival  of  the  human  race. 

Now  this  Is  why  we  have  to  think  seriously 
about  the  ooonmltznents  which  we  under- 
take, this  is  why  a  falliu^  on  our  part  to  meet 
a  ccanmltment  may  very  likely  open  the 
doors  to  that  ver^  catastrophe  which  we  must 
at  all  ooets  somehow  prevent.  It's  not  Jurt 
one  little  country,  It's  not  just  one  rather 
distant  part  of  the  wwld — It  U  the  central 
qu^xlon  as  to  whether  nations  will  insist 
upon  living  under  law.  or  whether  those 
who  would  selae  their  neighbors  by  force 
will  have  a  chance  to  let  their  appetites  grow 
upon  the  feeding,  gather  their  momentum, 
and  Impose  upon  us  all  a  catastrophe  when 
it  Is  too  late  to  prevent  It. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States.  I  hope  you  will 
not  underestimate  our  capacity  to  do  wh&t 
Is  necessary,  not  only  (or  our  own  Interest*, 
but  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  There  are 
burdens  to  be  borne,  and  American  poopls 
have  borne  tbeee  burdens  with  a  gallantry 
and  a  faith,  and  a  hope  In  this  postwar 
period,  tn  a  way  that  ts  almost  unexampled 
in  history.  Our  Gross  National  Product  is 
equal  to  that  of  aU  of  the  NATO  countries 
and  Japan  combined — twloe  that  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  gap  U  continuing  to 
^den — ten  times  that  of  Mainland  Chins. 
out  of  which  they  have  to  meet  the  needs  of 
some  700  million  people,  a  Gross  National 
Product  ten  ttmee  that  of  all  of  lAtln  Amer- 
ica. We  can  afford  to  do  what  has  to  be  done, 
and  we  can  afford  to  do  it  cheerfully.  Don't 
sell  your  country  short  as  to  lu  purposes.  Ita 
motives.  Its  asplraUons,  and  at  this  point  I 
would  like  to  ask  our  friends  from  other 
countries,  to  forgive  Just  a  little  presump- 
tion, and  let  Americans  talk  among  Ameri- 
cans Just  for  a  moment. 

Lord  Ac  ton  once  remarked  that  power 
tends  to  corrupt  and  abeolute  pows  tends  to 
corrupt  absolutely.  The  American  people 
came  out  of  World  War  n.  with  unbelievable 
power — physical  power.  That  power  has  since 
been  multiplied  many  fold — many,  many 
fold — frail  human  beings,  and  that  means  us 
all.  now  hold  in  our  hand  power  which  If  used 
would  create  effects  which  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  comprehend.  And  thoee  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  this  beast  in  lU  cage 
are  thankful  at  ths  end  of  every  day  for  one 
more  day  In  which  the  cage  holds  tight. 
But  the  presiunptlon  Is  this — ^I  don't  my- 
self beUeve  that  that  fantastic  power  has 
corrupted  the  American  people.  I  believe  that 
the  purpoeea  of  this  nation  tn  world  affairs 
are  relatively  simple,  and  relatively  decent. 
We  would  like  to  organize  that  peace.  We 
would  like  to  establish  the  rule  of  law  in  In- 
ternaUonal  affairs.  We  woulJ  like  to  Join 
bands  to  help  reUeve  the  great  burdens  of 
misery  and  poverty  and  disease  from  those 
who  are  Just  beginning  to  enter  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  age.  We  would  like  to  see 
political  syatema  which  do  not  involve  the 
knock  on  the  door  at  midnight,  a  system  In 
which  Individuals  and  families  can  live  with 
some  knowledge  of  what  the  tomorrow  will 
bring,  with  some  assurance  that  they  too 
will  have  a  chance  to  draw  the  best  out  of 
the  past  and  buUd  upon  It  to  create  an  even 
better  future. 

These  are  rather  simple  things,  which  are 
shared  by  the  ordinary  men  and  women  of 
our  country  with  the  ordinary  men  and 
women  In  every  other  country  that  I  know 
about.  Including  thoee  behind  the  Ciutalns. 
That  Is  why  we  can  be  greateful  that  there 
are  signs  that  there  Is  greater  prudence  In 
the  world  than  we  once  thought  possible, 
why  there  is  a  growing  recognition  oX  the 


need  to  Join  buida  to  get  our  common  tssks 
done.  Including  those  common  tasks  which 
affect  the  <teily  lives  of  ordinary  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world.  A  growing 
reoognltlaa  that  the  use  of  massive  force  Is 
an  Irrational  act  for  govemmenu  to  per- 
form. Many  slgxts  that  the  community  of 
man  ts  beginning  to  lay  its  hand  upon  the 
ezerdse  of  raw  power — that  we're  not  there 
yet,  and  w«  have  not  reached  the  poeslbUUy 
of  a  period  of  prudencs  by  giving  away 
AserbalJan,  In  1946.  or  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Turkey,  or  by  yielding  Greece  to  the  guer- 
rlllss,  or  by  abandoning  Berlin  to  the 
blockade,  or  by  forgetting  about  South  Korea, 
or  the  PhUlpplnes  or  Malaya,  or  the  Congo, 
or  by  welcoming  the  missiles  into  Cuba  as 
good  nelghbocs.  It  has  been  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult, and  Mpatx  oocaslon,  a  bloody  path  to  a 
point  where  the  prospect  for  peace  looks  a 
little  better  than  It  might  have  looked  some 
time  ago.  But  there  Is  still  sconethlng  to 
be  done.  It  la  •  tragedy  that  once  again. 
after  all  MnaA  has  happened  slnoe  1M6,  young 
Americans  mtist  hazard  all  that  they  have 
if  we  are  to  organise  that  dunkble  peace.  I 
sssure  you  we  shall  leave  no  posalble  avenue 
to  peace  unexplored — throiigh  our  own  effort, 
through  the  effort  of  at  least  half  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  wond,  through  diligently 
attempting  to  bring  that  peace  abqut.  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly— singly  or  In  grot^je— 
publicly  or  privately.  But  let  us  be  careful 
about  opening  those  gates  to  t»^te  force  If 
man  is  to  survive. 

Dr.  Wigbtman,  Brakine  College  hss  selected 
well.  IQ  asking  you  to  be  tts  President.  We 
SAk  a  great  deal  of  those  who  become  presi- 
dents of  our  One  colleges  and  universities,  a 
great  deal  of  devotion,  and  dedication,  selfless 
service,  the  best  of  one's  mind  can  bring  to 
bear,  the  loftiest  concepts  which  one's  q>int 
can  bring  to  the  task,  and  interminable  toll 
in  the  dally  affairs  of  making  any  fine  insti- 
tution work  well.  My  congratulations  to  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Erskine  on  your 
appolntment — my  re^>eot  to  you  for  your 
readiness  to  take  on  so  great  and  so  chal- 
lenging a  job.  Iliauk  you  very  much. 
(Applause.) 
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B«nt  OB  Repcatiiif  Mistakes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WIGGINS 

or  CAUvoBifza 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Maf  2S,  1967 
Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  thlfl  body  will  soon  consider  the 
bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  to  expand  lt6  lending  au- 
thority. I  commend  to  my  ooUeagues  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Ban 
Gabriel  Valley  Dally  Tribune  on  May  11, 
1967.  entitled  "Bent  on  Repeating  Mis- 
takes." We  might  all  heed  Its  warning  lest 
the  young  men  of  this  country  once  again 
become  victims  of  our  turning  the  other 
cheek. 

[From  the  San  Oabrtel  Valley  DaUy  Tribune. 
May  11.   1007) 

BEKT   on    RCPEATtI«0   B&tSTAKES 

Many  Americans  came  to  regret  pre-war 
shipments  of  scrap  metal  to  Japan.  It  was 
returned  to  us  as  shrapnel  that  tore  away 
the  limbs  and  ripped  the  bodies  of  Amerl- 
oan  soldiers. 

Tet,  today  It  seems  that  we  are  intent 
OQ  repeating  pact  mistakes. 

In  a  desire  to  increase  trade  with  Russia, 
osrtaln   VB.    busmsaanen    ■oiimlngly    put 


profit  before  patriotism.  TTiey're  willing  to 
supply  goods  and  tools  to  bolster  Russia's 
Industrial  capacity,  and  in  so  doing  frae 
Russia  to  oonoentrste  tts  efforte  on  military 
and  spsos  projects.  It  doesut  make  sense. 

Congressmaii  Olenard  Upecomb  very  ^Hty 
stated  the  ease  for  his  constituents  in  ths 
San  Gabriel  Valley  and  all  Americans  re- 
cently on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

He  charged  that  export  at  U.S.-made  tools 
to  help  the  Plat  Company  of  Italy  start  an 
automobile  plant  tn  Russia  wlU  aid  the  Viet 
Cong. 

It  Is  expected  that  export  of  the  toots  will 
be  financed  by  the  VS.  Export-Import  Bank 
m  an  amount  up  to  $60  million. 

By  providing  the  Plat  firm  with  the  tools, 
the  VS.  will  free  Russia  from  having  to 
divert  manpower  for  facilities  from  Its 
military  and  space  projects. 

We  agree  with  the  congressman  that  It 
seems  Inconceivable  that  it  could  be  seriously 
proposed  that  the  United  States  st  this  time 
should  ssslst  In  any  way  In  building  up  the 
automotive  Industry  in  the  Soviet  Union — 
for  products  of  existing  Soviet  automotive 
fsctorles  can  be  found  In  trouble  spots 
throughout  the  world.  They  haul  Communist 
soldiers,  ammunition,  weapons  and  food  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Just  Bs  Hitler's  war  machine  was  depend- 
ent on  rubber  and  gasoline  to  keep  in  opera- 
tion. Communist  forces  in  Vietnam  need 
trucks  to  keep  bringing  war  supplies  from 
Russia  and  China. 

The  claims,  statements  and  conjectures 
that  the  Flat  deal  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
U.S.  makes  us  gag.  Who  will  be  the  real 
gainers  If  U.3.  capital  and  VS.  know-how  Is 
used  to  tool  up  an  automobile  assembly  plant 
for  Rtissla?  7ou  know  whot 

We  sincerely  hoiM  that  Congressman  Lips- 
comb's fellow  members  of  the  House  were 
listening  end  that  Americans  understand  the 
Implication  that  this  offer  to  cooperate  and 
help  Russia  is  being  done  at  the  expense  of 
America  in  general — and  the  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  Ln  particular. 

For.  If  the  Fiat  deal  goes  through,  it  will 
be  soldiers  in  Vietnam  who  wtu  be  hit  by 
mortars  that  might  possibly  never  have 
reached  the  war  zone  if  Russia  had  to  use 
Its  resourcee  and  nuinpowcr  to  build  the  tools 
for  the  Flat's  automobUe  plant. 


Tht  Idea  of  AmeHoratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   MKW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJBENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1967 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  June  Mr.  James  Morton  will 
leave  Federal  service  after  5^  yean  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Through  these  5  years.  Jim 
Morton  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  In  their  com- 
mon interests  of  furthering  the  mission 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Throughout  his  career  as  a  much 
decorated  combat  parachute  officer  In 
the  82d  Airborne  Division  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  operations,  his  varied 
career  In  the  publishing  Industry  as  an 
executive  with  the  largest  newspaper 
chain  tn  America  and  as  an  outstanding^ 
adviser  to  top  management  In  many 
varied  Industries  has  given  Jim  Morton 


the  experience,  the  knowledge,  the 
know-how  to  expres^  hlm.w]f  to  con- 
temporary America.  Accordlnely.  it  Is 
my  privUege  to  bring  to  the  attenUoo 
of  my  cc^leaguee  one  of  the  finest  ad- 
dressee I  have  ever  had  the  opportimity 
to  hear: 

THX    XdKA    or   AUELZOSATION 

( Address  by  James  Q.  Morton,  ^>ecial  Assist- 
ant to  the  U^.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 

the  Nationsl  Account  Marketing  Assocls- 

UoKi.  at  AUantlc  City,  N.J..  on  May  4.  1067) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  at 
this  important  national  conference. 

It  is  slways  stimulating  to  meet  with 
America's  marketing  men.  (or  you  are  in  the 
front  lines  of  the  dynamic  competition  that 
makes  our  economic  system  thrive. 

You  are  not  only  where  the  action  is,  you 
make  it  happen.  And  the  whole  country 
benefits. 

It  is  In  the  marketing  profession  most  of 
all  that  one  finds  the  prevailing  currents  of 
optimism  and  positivism  that  invigorate  our 
national  spirit  and  spur  us  on  to  new  attain- 
ments. 

Optimism  has  been  the  object  of  consider- 
able cynicism  m  literature  and  ao  leas  in 
certain  quarters  of  our  sodety  today.  But  I 
am  for  it. 

I  believe  It  is  one  of  the  qualities  that 
makes  our  country  great.  Had  the  Continen- 
tal soldier  at  VaUey  Forge  not  been  an  f>ptl- 
mlst  there  would  not  bs  an  Amertoa  as  we 
know  It  today. 

Optimism  is  the  mother  of  enthusiasm; 
and  enthuslssm  is  the  motive  force  of  prog- 
ress. Nobody  knows  better  than  the  sales- 
man that  nothing  suoceeds  like  success.  And 
the  salesman  does  not  wait  for  sucoes;  he 
contrives  it. 

The  greatest  success  story  of  the  century 
is  being  acted  out  on  the  vast  stage  of  the 
American  economy.  The  marketing  mso  Is 
taking  a  starring  role. 

At  the  outset  of  the  atxtlee  our  marketing 
men  had  a  vision  of  the  future  and  they 
seized  it.  The  unprecedented  growth  we  have 
enjoyed  during  the  past  sii  years  could  not 
have  been  acbleve<i  without  the  creative 
efforts  of  our  msrketlng  men  to  expand  de- 
mand for  our  tremeDdous  outpouring  of 
goods  and  servloes. 

But  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  are 
dwarfed  by  the  prospects  of  the  future. 

Department  of  Commerce  economists  have 
tieen  working  with  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  a  projection  at  the 
economy  in  lD7fi.  Using  the  196S  figures  they 
created  a  model  of  the  economy  a  decade 
ahead. 

The  projections  were  based  on  two  major 
assumptions:  that  we  will  maintain  a  4  per- 
cent annual  rate  of  real  ONP  growth  and  that 
the  rate  of  luiemployment  will  be  maintained 
at  4  percent  or  lower. 

This  assumed  growth  rate  Is  better  than 
the  8.7  percent  from  1050  to  1906  but  It  ts 
not  unreasonable  oonstderiDg  the  docninant 
factors  that  contribute  to  faster  growth. 
These  Include  education  and  the  acquiring 
of  more  skills  by  a  larger  proportloo  of  our 
population. 

Other  key  factors,  of  course,  will  be  popu- 
lation growth  and  expazwlon  of  our  labor 
force. 

The  Joint  study  Indloates  that  If  we  have 
balanced  growth  and  prices  Increase  only 
moderately  the  current  dollar  ONP  in  "l97B 
will  soar  to  $1,200  billion — a  trUllon.  two 
hundred  billion. 

This  dazzling  prospect  Is  within  our  reach: 
and  it  ts  clear  that  the  marketing  man  will 
have  a  vital  part  In  matertalixtng  It  through 
creative  selling. 

Selling  ts  far  more  than  a  tool  or  a  tech- 
nique: It  Is  a  state  of  mind.  It  Is  the  creature 
of  confidence  and  courage  and  determlnatloa 


and  a  posltln  way  of  viewing  one's  role  In 

society. 

As  the  cfasilengss  of  our  Urae  rise  up  bs- 
fbre  us  I  bops  yon  will  see  your  rols  in 
broadened  dimensions;  for  your  country 
needs  youi  abUtty  and  your  optimism  szmX 
your  poeiUve  thinking. 

It  needs  your  al>illty  to  Interpret  America, 
not  only  to  the  world  but  to  those  here  at 
home  who  have  a  blurred  vision  of  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  this  republic. 

It  needs  your  positive  views — and  your 
positive  voice. 

"To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven."  Bc- 
cleslastes  tells  us.  "A  time  to  keep  silent  and 
a  Ume  to  speak." 

With  all  the  din  and  discard  w«  hesr  on 
our  street  comen  and  tn  our  parte  and  oo 
the  camptiB  today  It  siisiiis  this  Is,  Indeed,  a 
time  to  speak. 

We  hear  the  Incantatlcms  against  America 
and  the  rebellious  outbursts  against  society. 

We  hear  our  oouutry  castigated  for  "Im- 
morality" as  we  strive  to  preservs  freedom 
In  Vtetoam. 

We  hear  the  prophets  of  the  New  Left  rail 
against  the  United  States  and  htmp  abuse 
and  villflcaUon  on  our  President. 

We  hear  the  protests  at  ths  modern  day 
Nihilists  who  l>eUeve  in  nothing  and  have 
nothing  to  suggest. 

We  witness  the  desacratjon  at  the  Hag  that 
has  always  stood  for  freedom  no  Ism  than 
for  America. 

Each  at  us  and  the  least  of  us  has  the 
right  to  say  what  we  think  in  this  democracy 
and  no  one  would  have  tt  otherwise.  But  in 
this  dialogue  of  democracy  it  seems  to  me 
the  truly  significant  facts  about  our  country 
and  Its  great  and  contlnufng  contributions 
to  htunan  progress  are  t>elng  overiooksd. 

If  we  are  to  i>reserve  s  balsnosd  per- 
spective, more  of  us  are  going  to  havs  to 
make  our  voices  heard  on  lohaft  right  sbovf 
Amertoa.  This  is  a  time  not  to  keep  silent 
but  to  qieak. 

It  Is  a  plain  truth  that  at  no  other  time 
or  place  have  so  many  enjoyed  so  fully  the 
blessings  and  the  benefits  at  freedom  and 
opportunity  as  in  America  today. 

In  this  imperfect  world  w«  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  Utopia  but  it  Is  a  fsot  w*  have 
achieved  the  world's  highest  Uving  standard 
>and  are  nearer  than  any  nation  has  eviv  been 
to  the  conquest  of  poverty,  Ignoranoe,  and 
squalor. 

We  are  waging — and  we  are  winning — the 
war  on  poverty. 

The  poor  remain  with  us.  and  perhaps  some 
always  shall,  but  milltons  ct  AmerLcans  hsve 
climbed  out  of  poverty  since  we  hsgsn  s 
massive  attack  on  the  Nation's  eoooomie  and 
social  tUs.  The  number  ot  poor  decresssd  by 
7,400.000  in  the  first  half  of  thU  decade. 

And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  defini- 
tlon  of  poverty  in  ttils  country  would  de- 
scribe a  oomparative  stats  at  well-being  In 
less  fortunate  regions  of  the  earth. 

White  every  dtlaan  may  not  yet  enjoy  the 
fullest  advantage  to  attain  tils  potenUal,  no- 
where else  In  this  world  does  a  man  or  woman 
have  a  better  chance  in  life  than  in  America. 

Through  a  whole  series  of  new  messures 
costing  billions  we  are  constantly  widening 
the  opportunities  tar  learning  and  earning 
and  fulflUlng  one's  capahlUtles  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. 

Never  mtx^  than  today  have  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  our  country  and  the  con- 
science and  concerns  of  our  people  been  so 
completely  committed  to  the  heritage  of  pro- 
gress that  is  the  story  of  Amerloa. 

Alexis  de  Tooquevllls  described  that 
heritage  In  this  way: 

"America  Is  a  land  of  wonders.  In  which 
evuythlng  is  In  constant  motion  and  every 
change  seems  an  improvement.  The  Idea  of 
novelty  ts  indlssolubly  connected  with  the 
Idea  of  amelioration.   No  natural  boundary 
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umii  to  b*  aet  to  th«  efforu  oT  in*n;  and  In 
bJa  vr**  Tbat  U  Dot  yvt  don«  is  oolj  that  be 
bAS  not  yet  attMziptsd  bo  do." 

Tbe  tdeft  of  uneUonUon  bM  loat  noa«  of 
Ita  mA«lc  uid  poms-  w  ft  foros  for  pngrtaa 
la  the  mcr«  thAn  «  oenturr  tfa&t  bu  paoMd 
since  d«  To«]ueTllle  TUitod  Azncrlca. 

Ind««d.  It  Biert*  a  more  profound  Influence 
tlisn  ever  in  propelUcg  our  Nation  to  new 
ecblerement*  tn  •clence  and  tectanology.  In 
invenuoo.  lo  industrial  growth,  in  medicine. 
•ducatioo.  and  social  betterment. 

Tbe  Idea  of  amelioration  U  embodied  In 
tbe  glrdera  and  tbe  mortar  and  tbe  brick  of 
tJbe  new  America  that  la  being  buUt  on  tbe 
•olid  foundations  laid  by  the  founders. 

It  Li  at  the  very  be«rt  of  the  philosophy  of 
President  Johnson  and.  as  I  believe,  the 
phlloeophy  of  most  Americajis  today. 

It  la  forcefully  eipreesed  in  the  President's 
goal  of  equal  educaUonaJ  opportunity  so  that, 
in  his  words,  "our  classrooms  will  be  open  to 
every  American  boy  and  girl"  and  "every 
cbUd  is  guaranteed  all  the  education  be  or 
she  r**T  take." 

The  President  called  on  the  Coogress  to 
provide  the  programs  for  four  major  tasks : 

1%  bring  better  education  to  millions  of  the 
disadvantaged  youths  who  need  It  moet. 

To  put  the  best  educational  equipment 
uid  Ideas  and  Innovations  within  reach  of 
all  students. 

To  advaaoe  the  technology  of  teaching  and 
the  training  of  teachers. 

To  provide  tnoentlvea  for  tboee  who  wish 
to  learn  at  erery  stage  along  the  road  of 
learning. 

The  SVtb  Oongrees.  In  a  series  of  enact- 
ments that  strengthened  the  school  founda- 
tions in  every  community  of  the  land.  Im- 
parted new  vigor  and  meaning  to  the  idea  of 
amelioration. 

"We  are  now  embarked."  tbe  President 
said,  "on  another  venture  to  put  the  Ameri- 
can dream  to  work  In  meeting  tbe  demands 
of  t2ie  new  day.  Once  again  we  must  start 
where  men  who  would  improve  their  eodcty 
have  always  known  they  must  begin — with 
an  educational  system  reetudled,  reinforced, 
and  revttallaed." 

In  the  extension  of  Justice  and  clvU  rights, 
America  has  taken  giant  stridea.  Tbe  most 
significant  and  far-reacblng  legislation  In  tbe 
century  stnoe  tbe  Pourteenth  Amendment 
has  been  enacted  to  ensure  equal  rlgbta  and 
equal  opportunity  for  our  Negro  dtlaens. 

I  need  not  catalogue  tbe  laws  passed  tbeae 
last  three  years.  Wc  have  hauled  down  the 
barriers  to  tbe  voting  booth,  to  public  ac- 
commodations, to  tbe  classroom,  to  bousing, 
to  the  pursuit  of  opportunity,  and  to  equal 
Justice  xinder  the  law. 

It  Is  an  irony  that  tbe  greatest  break- 
thfou^bs  In  tbe  bietory  of  dvU  libertlea  In 
Am«rleA  should  be  accompanied  by  tbe  manl- 
feat  illsssTlsfsrTlnnn 

pertupa  tbe  frustrations  are  a  symptom  of 
our  times  when  great  expectatloas  over- 
shadow great  aocompllahments.  But  tbs  ac- 
oompUahments  are  Uiere. 

It  Is  a  fact  tbe  cent\iry  of  suppreeslon  and 
denial  Is  behind  ua  and  the  new  day  la  here. 
Not  only  have  the  barrlrrs  been  swept  aside, 
but  positive  and  vigorous  actions  have  been 
tsV'"^  to  Improve  the  economic  lot  of  the 
Negro  through  expanded  educational  ad- 
vantages and  equal  opportunities  in  employ- 
ment. 

To  widen  economic  opportunities  for  Ne- 
groes has  been  a  continuing  concern  of  tbe 
Dvpartment  of  Commerce  in  my  years  as  an 
official.  Encouraging  headway  has  been  made 
In  many  directions. 

Wblle  we  can  and  do  chafe  at  the  pace  of 
progress  in  many  of  our  national  endeavors. 
one  can  take  great  satisfaction  in  tbe  knowl- 
edge that  no  country  bas  done  so  much  to 
enlarge  tbe  substance  and  meaning  of  hu- 
man existence  as  tbe  United  States. 

Td  be  sangxilne  about  our  great  capabUl- 
ttM  for  tbe  future  one  need  only  consider  the 
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performance  of  tbe  American  economy  In  Uie 
iMO's. 

Tbe  vitality  of  tbe  fr«  enterprise  system, 
functioning  under  enlightened  public  poli- 
cies, bas  proved  the  decUlre  factor  In  Improv- 
ing the  condition  of  life  for  Americans. 

April  was  tbe  74th  month  of  an  expansion 
that  bas  buoyed  the  entire  Nation  to  a  new 
plateau  of  material  well-being  and.  with  it, 
social  improvement. 

In  this  remarkable  period  of  growtb  and 
prosperity  following  tbe  recession  low  of 
lOOO  and  early  '01: 

Oro^  national  product  has  Increased  more 
than  60  percMit  to  tbe  towering  peak  of 
•7M.3  billion  (annual  rate)  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1967. 

Industrial  production  Is  up  more  tban  &0 
percent. 

Pereonai  Income  has  soared  more  tban  1300 
bUllon  to  a  record  level  of  well  over  MOO 
btUlon.  again  an  Increase  of  more  tban  60 
percent. 

Average  earnings  of  factory  workers  are  up 
more  than  27  percent. 

Farm  income  increased  nearly  M  percent. 

Corporate  proflta  after  taxes  have  climbed 

nearly  100  percent,  rising  from  »«.4  bUllon 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  %W.\  blUion 

In  tbe  fourth  quarter  of  IWe. 

Nearty  9.000.000  new  Jobs  were  created  for 
American  workers  during  this  period  and 
unemployment  was  cut  In  half,  dropping 
from  7.1  percent  in  May  of  1941  to  S.O  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force  today. 

Unemployment  of  married  males  has  de- 
clined to  little  more  than  3  percent  with 
tbe  result  that  nearly  all  who  want  to  work 
and  are  able  to  work  can  find  work. 

Other  than  in  scattered  areas  where 
chronic  sltuatlonj  exist.  w«  have  achieved 
impreealve  success  in  ridding  o\ir  Nation  of 
depreaslon  and  unempioyznent  with  their 
mutilating  effect  on  the  human  spirit. 

Tlie  economic  gains  of  the  Sixties  have 
been  broadly  shared  by  tbe  American 
people — tbe  worker,  tbe  buslneseman.  the 
farmer,  the  investor,  and  the  professionals. 
More  Americans  are  better  clothed,  better 
fed.  and  better  boused  tban  ever  befcov.  And 
the  strength  of  the  American  economy  bas 
provided  tbe  underpinning  for  broad  social 
gains.  Health  and  welfare  benefits  have  been 
extended  to  milUons  of  our  older  clUsens. 

This  is  the  America — tbe  dynamic  society 
of  free  men  striving  to  enhance  tbe  substance 
and  meaning  of  life— that  we  can  point  to  in 
measuring  our  path  of  progress. 

And  It  is  an  outward- looking  America, 
dedicated  not  to  tbe  pursuit  of  comfort  but 
the  catise  of  freedom  and  peace  and  progress 
as  the  world  moves  towards  century  Twenty- 
One. 

The  idea  of  amelioration  which  de  Tocque- 
▼Ule  described  as  our  burning  drive  we  extend 
to  all  tbe  world's  peoples. 

Our  foreign  policy  extends  to  all  mankind 
our  hope  and  determination  to  attain  a 
rational,  peaceful,  and  progreealvs  world. 

This  was  the  aim  of  the  Uamball  Plan 
Instituted  by  the  United  States  twenty  year* 
ago  to  help  rebuild  a  devastated  Europe,  a 
plan  of  recovery  I  mlgbt  add  In  which  w* 
Invited  Poland  and  Oecboslovakla  to  partlc- 
tpkte.  And  the  door  was  open  to  tbe  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  succeeding  years  w*  ban  prorldad 
more  than  100  bUllon  dollars  In  aid  and  eoo- 
Ckomlc  aeelAanoe  to  countries  Chat  Aared 
our  desire  to  ameliorate  tbe  estate  of  man. 
In  this  same  period  American -business  has 
Invested  eome  *&0  blUlon  in  world-wide  en- 
terprises that  have  stimulated  economic  de- 
velopment and  widened  employment  oppor- 
tunlUee  in  more  tban  a  hundred  nations. 

American  business  and  industry  and  skills 
%X9  energetically  engaged  In  building  and 
planning  and  trading  and  developing  around 
the  globe.  The  sun  never  sets  on  tbe  Ameri- 
can bustneesman  or  engineer,  nor  on  the 
peace  Corp*  worker  or  tbe  government  tech- 
nician. 


No  less  than  In  our  massive  aid  prognuni 
tnw  tbe  past  two  decades,  nor  our  tecbnlcsj 
•■slstance  across  tbe  underdeveloped  world, 
nor  our  support  of  tbe  aspirations  oi  emerg- 
ing nations  to  grow  and  prosper— no  leas 
than  any  otf  tbeee,  our  wlUlngneas  to  commit 
our  finest  young  men  to  fight  fee*  f^«edom 
where  neceesary  has  been  an  American  in- 
vestment in  hope  for  tbe  future  of  mankind. 
That  Is  the  path  of  faltb  and  oourage  that 
America  and  lU  sons  are  following  In  Viet- 
nam today. 

There  was  never  a  ume  when  we  could  be 
prouder  of  our  young  men  in  uniform.  How 
unjust  It  U  to  label  as  "hawks"  those  who 
support  them  and  tbe  pricclplee  for  which 
they  fight  and  die — that  a  nation  might  Uts 
in  freedom  from  terror  and  aggreaelon. 

It  is  a  cruel  deception  to  deecrlbe  as 
"hawks''  those  who  are  In  reaUty  no  less 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  than  thoss 
proclaimed  sa  "doves." 

It  Is  time  we  put  to  rest  these  misleading 
and  unfair  terms  that  oome  from  dusty  his- 
tory books  on  the  period  before  the  Civil 
War.  Tlicy  are  mischievous  misnocner*  that 
have  no  application  in  truth  today. 

Tbe  ways  to  peace  are  many  but  tbe  lessons 
of  history  tell  us  that  firmness,  not  Ureeolu- 
tlon,  holds  the  best  hope  for  stability  and 
order  in  tbe  world. 

Tbe  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  been 
coerced,  tortured,  terrorized,  mutilated,  and 
murdered  In  a  brutal  and  deliberate  design 
of  aggression.  Where  does  aggresaton  end? 
Any  veteran  can  tall  the  demonstrator— It 
ends  where  It  is  stopped.  It  wlU  not  b* 
stopped  by  removing  tbe  obstacles  to  its 
path. 

There  are  some  who  suggest  tbe  people  o( 
Vietnam  are  not  ready  for  democracy,  that 
tbey  ttiould  be  cast  to  the  devouring  tides. 
Tbe  scblBophrenlc  belief  that  freedom  Is 
precious  in  ooe  part  of  tbe  world  but  doesn't 
matter  in  another  baa  set  in  motion  a  weird 
variety  of  isolatlonUm  that,  in  effect,  sayi 
one  can  be  half  safe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  deny  (Uie  nation* 
allty's  right  of  self  determination  whU* 
granting  another's  Is  a  form  of  radsm. 

The  American  people  wUl  never  buy  ths 
notion  that  democracy  wonT  work  In  VleV* 
nam.  We  heard  ths  same  arguments  about 
tbe  Republic  of  Korea  not  so  many  years 
ago. 

More  tban  eleven  mllUon  Koreans  exer* 
clsed  their  voting  rights  yesterday.  Better 
tban  BO  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  went 
to  tbe  polls  In  a  powerful  demonstration  d 
democracy  at  work. 

Our  faltb  and  our  hopes  in  Korea  bare 
been  justified  by  tbe  fresh  footprints  on  ths 
path  of  freedom  and  progress.  We  can  hope 
for  no  less  in  Vietnam. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  the 
closing  days  of  World  War  II.  a  great  presi- 
dent spoke  tbe  following  words: 

"We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  live 
alone,  at  peace;  that  our  own  well-being  Is 
depenttont  on  the  well-being  of  other  na- 
Uons,  far  away.  We  bavs  learned  that  ws 
must  live  as  men,  and  not  as  ostriches,  nor 
as  dogs  in  the  manger.  We  have  learned  to 
be  citizens  of  tbe  world,  members  of  the 
world  community." 

In  tbe  speech  that  he  never  gave — pre- 
pared for  delivery  the  day  after  his  death 
22  years  ago^Presldent  Rooaevelt  further 
expanded  on  this  American  creed  for  ths 
Twentieth  Century: 

"More  than  an  end  to  war,"  he  wrote,  "w* 
want  an  end  to  tbe  beginnings  of  all  wars." 
Tor  the  past  quarter  century,  under  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  Admlnistrmttons. 
America  has  pursued  policies  based  both  in 
tiae  idealism  and  the  practical  wisdom  con- 
tained in  tbeee  words.  We  have  pursued 
them  with  our  tressure  and  our  genius  and. 
with  heavy  hearts.  In  some  times  and  at 
•ome  places  with  the  Uves  of  American  men. 
That  Is  why  brave  men  today  fight  and 
die  alongside  tbe  South  Vietnamese. 


"They  are  there."  as  PresMent  Johnson 
bss  said,  "to  keep  aggression  frocn  suc- 
ceeding. 

"They  arc  there  to  stop  one  nation  from 
taking  over  another  nation  by  force. 

"They  are  there  to  help  people  who  do  not 
want  to  have  an  Ideology  pushed  down  tbelr 
throata  and  imposed  upon  them. 

"Tbey  are  there  becauae  somewhere,  and 
at  some  place,  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
must  say  again  to  tbe  militant  disclplea  of 
Asian  Communism:  This  far  and  no  further. 

"Tbe  time  Is  now.  and  the  place  Is  Viet- 
nam." 

And  they  are  there,  as  well,  to  serve  the 
goals  for  Vietnam  and  for  all  Asia  set  fortb 
by  the  free  nations  of  tbe  Pacific  Commu- 
nity at  tbe  Manila  Conference  last  October: 

To  be  free  of  aggression. 

To  conquer  hunger,  illiteracy,  and  disease. 

To  build  a  region  of  security,  order,  and 
progress. 

To  seek  reconciliation  and  peace  through- 
out the  area. 
^  If  these  goals  seem  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
it  is  not  surprising.  They  are  Ideals  upon 
which  we  ourselTce  built  a  Nation  that  bas 
grown  prosperous  with  the  years  and  power- 
ful to  serve  justice  and  human  freedom — ths 
ceaseless  task  that  we  carry  forward  here  at 
home  while  we  support  free  men  In  their 
pursuit  overseas. 

I  hope  that  you.  as  confident  and  articu- 
late Americans,  will  lend  your  voices  to  tbeee 
Ideals  BO  tbat  our  continuing  devotion  to 
them  will  be  unmistakably  clear  to  all  wbo 
doubt  our  purpose. 

History  will  not  long  remember  the  plac- 
ards and  the  vituperation  and  the  deaecra- 
tlon  of  our  flag:  but  It  will  never  forget  tbe 
day  that  freedom  lived  In  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  tbe  floor  of  tbls  body  today  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  to  commend  the 
American  Public  Works  Association  on 
their  foresight  and  wisdom  In  giving  an 
Award  of  Merit  to  tme  of  the  outstanding 
staff  members  of  the  Bouse  of  Represent- 
atives, my  old  friend,  the  E^^rlneer  Con- 
sultant to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Jo«eph  R.  Brennan. 

This  award  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Brennan  \sy  the  American  Public  Works 
Association  for  hla  long  and  distin- 
guished service  In  the  field  of  govern- 
ment both  for  hlfi^  service  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  for  over  the  last  10 
years  as  the  Engineer  Consultant  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  a  commit- 
tee of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  not  only 
being  a  member  but  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control.  I  have 
known  Joe  Brennan  over  a  long  period 
of  time  both  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  since  the  first  day  he  arrived  with 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  both  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Joe.  I  know  of  his 
excellence  and  technical  ability  in  his 
chosen  field.  I  am  most  a{>preciatlve,  as 


are  all  the  other  Members,  of  the  sound 
and  wise  counsel  he 'has  given  to  the 
committee  throughout  the  years  In  the 
vast  spectrum  that  is  covered  by  the 
fields  of  public  works.  I  congratulate  him 
most  heartily  for  this  award  which  he 
so  richly  deserves.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  a^aln  like  to  commend  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Works  Association  not  only 
for  their  presentation  of  this  award  but 
also  for  the  Interest  and  nctl\ity  they 
have  displayed  throughout  the  j'cars  and 
throughout  the  Nation  In  advancing  and 
publicizing  the  value  and  the  importance 
of  public  works  and  the  many  benefits 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  derived 
from  public  works  projects. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  I  extend  our  best  wish- 
es to  Joe  and  his  lovely  wife,  Jane,  on 
this  fine  occasion  and  to  Joe's  two  lovely 
daughters.  I  know  they  are  all  as  proud 
of  Joe  Brennan  as  la  every  member  of 
the  c<MXimittee. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  text  of  the  award  received  by 
Joe  Brennan  at  the  luncheon  given  by 
the  American  Public  Works  Association 
held  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  In 
this  city  on  May  18.  15S7: 
Amekican  Pttvuc  Wouca  Assoczatjpw  Awakd 
or  Maarr.  PaxsarrvD  to  Jos^^^.  Bskmiiah 
Awards  to  members  of  the  J^ongresslona] 
famUy  wbo  serve  tbe  nattocy  In  the  balls 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  are  usually 
confined  to  members  of  Congees  themselves. 
Only  rarely  is  proper  publlo'recognitlon  ac- 
corded tbe  laj-gely  anonytnous  but  often 
brUllant  people  who  make  up  tbe  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Bouse.  .' 

Joseph  R.  Brennan.  thf  Engineer  Consult- 
ant to  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
la  one  of  those  people,  though  he  is  far  from 
anonymous  to  those  who  labor  tn  public 
worlu  fields.  His  bas  been  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career,  extending  from  his  mas- 
ter's degree  from,  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  through  20  years  wltb  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  10  yean  wltb  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

During  his  early  years  wltb  the  Corps, 
Joseph  R.  Brennan  was  assigned  to  various 
areas  of  the  country,  and  he  developed  then 
tbe  acute  appreciation  for  the  many  eco- 
nocoic  and  social  aspects  of  public  works 
that  was  to  make  him  so  suoceeaful  and 
persuasive  during  the  10  years  tbat  be  was 
the  Corps'  top  man  in  project  planning  and 
development. 

We  could,  quite  reasonably  pay  blm  tribute 
for  those  years  alone,  or  for  the  guidance 
be  bas  given  states  and  cities  and  private  or- 
ganizations in  their  participation  in  tbe  pub- 
Uc  works  programs  of  this  country,  or  for  tbe 
Inspiration  and  help  he  has  given  so  many 
young  men  entering  the  field.  But  there  Is,  In 
Joseph  R.  Brennan'B  service  to  the  nation,  a 
far  more  significant  contrlbutlOKi. 

It  Ib  to  blm.  and  to  his  work  as  Eogtneer 
Consultant  to  tbe  Public  Works  CoDunltt«e. 
that  the  Congress  Is  Indebted  for  its  better 
comprehension  of  engineering  standards  and 
the  economic  aspects  of  pubUc  works  devel- 
opment. He  helped  give  the  Congress  a  much 
needed  measure  of  independent  Judgment 
In  tbe  technical  consideration  of  public 
works  programs,  and  with  their  Increased 
confldenoe  In  the  soundness  of  their  Judg- 
ment, the  Oongrees  bas  been  increasingly 
willing  to  move  ahead  in  the  development 
of  public  works  tbat  have  tremendoualy 
benefited  the  national  economy  and  tbe  na- 
tional well  being. 

The  roeter  of  acoomplisbments.  In  large 
measure  attributable  to  his  staff  guidance, 
is  long.  Perhaps  foremost  among  them  are 
the  legislative  development  ai  tbe  water  pol- 
lution control   program,   tbe  -f^rrrtflr  rrtlaC 


work  which  has  meant  so  much  to  so  many 
areas  stricken  by  hurricane  and  flood,  the 
wide  acceptance  of  tbe  essential  nature  of 
tbe  multiple  purpoee  approach  to  public 
wcffks  development,  and  tbe  technical  Im- 
provement of  highway  programs  In  tbe  last 
decade. 

Joseph  R.  Brennan  Is  tbe  first  man  to  serve 
as  engineer  consultant  to  tbe  Public  Works 
Committee.  Tbe  Committee's  wisdom  in  seek- 
ing GUch  counsel  bas  been  amply  proved  by 
Mr.  Brennan's  ouutandlng  performance,  and 
It  Is  for  this  contribution  to  tbe  Congress, 
and  through  tbe  Congreas  to  the  nation,  tbat 
tbe  American  PubUc  Worlcs  Association  hon- 
ors blm  by  presenting  bo  him  this  Award 
of  Merit. 

Approved  by  tbe  Board  at  Dlrecton  ot  tbe 
Amertean  Public  Works  Aasoclatloo.  May  1. 
1M7. 

|BU1.I  HVOO    a.    SUOUOM. 

President. 

BOaiBT    D.     BCTCKOU 

txecutiv€  Director. 


0  Is  for  Oliphairt 
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IN  TBI  HOITSIS  OP  HH-RBSENTATIVES 

Thwsiay,  Itay  U.  1»€7 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  August 
1954  a  man  who  had  not  Tet  reached  his 
30th  birthday  came  to  this  country  from 
Australia  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Denver 
Post  aa  editorial  cartoonist.  Ris  style 
and  Imagination  immediately  began  to 
catch  the  fancy  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
empire,  and  in  less  than  2  ym;i  he  had 
produced  a  cartoon  that  was  to  win  a 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

Announcement  of  this  outstanding 
honor  to  Pat  Olipbant  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me,  for  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  number  of  his  lasting  illus- 
trations. I  treasure  tbe  Qrand  Canyon 
editorial  cartoon  that  was  presented  to 
me  by  tbe  Orand  Canyon  Workshop. 

Yet  the  news  of  the  honor  that  has 
come  to  this  remarkable  young  man  is  an 
exciting  experience  to  everyone  who  has 
followed  his  young  career  In  this  country. 
The  winning  production  will  remain  for- 
ever In  the  minds  of  all  who  have  seen  It : 
cruel  and  barbarous  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  hold- 
ing a  dead  North  Vietnamese  In  his 
savage  arms  and  crying  out: 

Tbey  wont  get  175  to  tbe  oanferenc* 
Ubie  . . .  WUI  tbey? 

The  Illustration  performed  a  pBtrt- 
otlc  service  In  depleting  the  adamant 
brutality  of  the  North  Vletname."*  leader. 
Like  all  of  Pat  OUphsnfs  work.  It  Is  the 
product  of  an  exceptional  mind  wltb  a 
gifted  hand.  I  marvel  at  hb  aptitude  and 
join  in  congratulating  him  as  winner  of 
a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

I  Insert  the  following  article  at  this 
point  In  the  R«cou : 

Wklu  Not  Qditb — BtwMaM  sa  Uauu.  ros 

OurHAXT 

(By  BUI  Uyera) 

Even  on  tbe  day  he  wine  a  PuUczer  Pr!7.e. 
«a  editorial  ortoonJet  bee  to  grind  out  an- 
other cartooo. 

So  a  gxlnnlng  Pat  OUphant — hie  hands  a 
UtUa    ebaky   wlm 
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drtwtng  Uble  llondaj  afternoon  working 
wtth  hU  left  band  and  kaeptog  hU  right 
hand  fre«  to  grab  the  phone. 

He  wa«  getting  an  ainuast  atwdy  •tream 
of  coDgratulatory  MOla.  becaua*  the  newa 
that  he'd  won  the  eoTeted  Pultlaer  had  ]iart 
come  out. 

Adding  to  the  oonfualon— and  further  d^ 
Uylng  hlB  work  on  the  Tue«iay  cartoon — 
were  the  Denver  Po«t  employe*  who  dropped 
in  to  offer  eongratuJaUonfl. 

Despite  the  pandemonium,  OUphant  was 
enjoying  It.  It  waa  all  p«t  of  winning  the 
big  one. 

Among  the  phone  callere  were  local  frtenda. 
a  couple  of  Axirtrallan  acquaintance*  who 
phoned  from  New  York  City,  and  local  r»dlo 
and  TV  reportere  who  recorded  hi*  modest 
reactlona  for  new*  broadcaat*. 
Among  thoae  reaction*  were: 
•Im  Tery  graUfied  about  the  »ccept*nce 
of  my  etylB." 

"HaTtng  been  here  (In  the  United  States) 
only  three  ye*!*.  Fm  partlculaply  flattered 
at  bfdng  recognlEod." 

"I've  always  had  my  eye  on  It  (the  pilse) ." 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  managed  to 
keep  an  interrUw  fotng  with  a  reporter  for 
111*  own  paper. 

Of  his  style,  be  said.  "It's  a  more  Indirect 
approach,  but  that's  not  quite  correct  either. 
"I  rely  nxjre  on  itralght  line  work  than  on 
the  more  accepted  farm  In  this  country  of 
grained  paper,  ink  snd  black  crayon,  which 
•earn*  to  be  the  standby  hare." 

Hla  atyls.  he  laid,  is  more  popular  in  Bng* 
land  and  Australia. 

OUphant,  SI,  waa  bom  In  Adelaide.  Aus- 
tralia, a  olty  tn  the  center  of  the  southern 
ooeatllne. 

In  IBM,  he  went  to  work  a«  a  copyboy  for 
the  Adelaide  AdTflrtissr. 

•^  had  an  Idea  then  of  being  a  r^KXter," 
be  said,  "although  rre  alwaye  dnwxi^that 
wa«  my  Orst  Intereet." 

But  when  be  began  working  around  news- 
pi^MT  artiste,  be  gave  up  the  reporting  Idea. 
Be  bacMnc  a  "cadet  press  artiBt."  an  Aus- 
tralian newvpaper  term  for  an  artist  trainee. 
In  that  Job,  be  turned  out  maps,  small 
lUustraUons  and  page  layout*.  He  got  his 
first  chance  then  to  take  formal  art  training. 
During  this  trainee  period,  he  spent  a  tew 
tkouia  a  week  attending  an  art  school. 

Altar  he'd  been  a  trainee  about  a  year,  "the 
edltarlei  cartoonist  left  to  go  to  the  oppoel- 
tloci  (nemp^MT)  and  I  go«  the  Job." 

He  h«ld  the  potfUoa  until  August  1964. 
VtMD  be  came  to  The  Poet. 

Db]  lu  think  he  had  a  PuUt>«^  wlnn^ 
when  he  drew  the  big  one  that  appeared  In 
The  Poet  Feb.  1,  IMO? 

1  dUm^  draw  It  to  win  any  prise,"  he 
•■Id.  "bat  I  WW  pleaaed  wtth  it" 

troBieaUT.  bis  trademark— Punk,  the  little 
p«Qguln — dldnt  ^ipear  In  that  cartoon 
"beeauae  of  the  nature  of  the  thing." 

The  cartoon  ihowed  Ho  Ohl  Iflnh.  the 
North  VVetnameee  leader,  holding  a  dead 
North  Vietnamese  in  his  arms  and  aaylng, 
"They  wont  get  oa  to  tbi  conference  table 
.  .  .  wUl  tbey?" 

OUphant  describes  Punk  as  "a  chance  to 
get  In  a  aeoondary  oomment  which  la  sup- 
plementary" to  the  caption. 

The  cartoonist  said  he  thinks  Punk  "also 
get*  kids  Intarested  In  reading  editorial 
cartoons." 

OUphant  estimates  he's  drawn  about  4.000 
cartoons  that  ^>peared  In  print.  There  are 
a  lot  more.  ttKmgh,  that  harent  made  it. 

"Sosne  days,  they  (eartooos)  Jump  at  you.' 
he  said.  "It  an  depends  on  the  new*.  Ottier 
days,  you  have  to  work  for  a  Uring,"  meaning 
you  have  to  draw  two  or  ttiree  before  you  get 
one  that's  right. 
Where  docs  he  gvt  his  Ideas? 
njvt  of  all,  he  said,  yoa  have  to  follow  tti« 
news  closely. 

"Ttien,"  be  added,  "yoa  think  of  what  yon 
want  to  say  and  then  yon  think  of  how  to 
•ay  It- 
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OUpbmnt  and  txla  wU«.  Benrtrlk*.  a  DAtlva 
at  Amitenlsin,  The  NeUmliuida,  Iutb  three 
chlldlen.  Laure,  »,  Orant.  «.  and  Soaan.  a 
montba.  Tbey  Un  at  SOO  Latajetta  St. 


GoTcraawBt-BaiiBeu  C4>op«ralioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oauoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  19S7 
Mr.  UliiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  contribu- 
tions o{  tbe  saiall.  Independent  buiiness- 
men  to  our  cities  and  towns  across  tbe 
country  are  major  (actors  In  the  U.S. 
historic  development  and  In  our  con- 
tinuing social  and  economic  growth. 

The  dedication  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans with  Ideas  Is  the  key  factor  In  the 
success  of  thousands  of  small  firms  who 
overcome  great  obstacles  to  see  their 
Ideas  made  a  reality. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  pro- 
grams available  today  from  the  Federal 
Government  that  help  struggling  small 
concerns  tn  my  Oregon  district  and  In 
all  congressional  districts  of  our  Nation. 
I  refer,  particularly,  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  which  has  developed 
new  administrative  programs  and  poli- 
cies that  help  to  meet  the  pressing  prob- 
lems faced  by  many  small  twslnesaes, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  us  to  achieve 
national  goals  and  objectives.  The  SBA 
should  be  commended  for  doing  an  out- 
standing Job  In  promoting  the  welfare  of 
small  firms. 

The  success  of  these  SBA  programs 
and  the  assistance  they  can  give  to  a 
struggling  small  Ann.  Is  evidenced  by 
the  growth  of  a  husband-wife  firm  that 
now  has  base  dlstrttutlon  plants  In  five 
key  communities  In  £wo  States. 

Nineteen  years  ago  In  Nysss,  Oreg..  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilton  Jackson  realized  a  life- 
long ambition  by  purchasing  a  small  re- 
tail business  supplying  liquefled  petro- 
leum gas  to  a  few  scattered  customers. 
Their  own  limited  funds,  plus  a  small 
loan  from  relatives,  made  this  first  busi- 
ness venture  possible. 

At  the  time  the  Jacksons  acquired  the 
business  tn  1948,  their  entire  assets  con- 
sisted of  146  customers  and  a  small  in- 
ventory of  service  tat^ks.  Today,  the  busi- 
ness grosses  over  a  third  of  a  million 
dollars  and  Includes  a  loyal,  associated 
dealer  organiiatton  with  distribution 
plants  In  five  key  oommunltiea  within  a 
7S-mlle  radius. 

Orowth  for  the  new  Jackson  venture 
was  slow  at  first,  principally  due  to  lack 
of  workhig  capital  and  the  necessity  of 
repaying  borrowings  out  of  limited  earn- 
ings. It  was  T  years  before  they  could 
expand  and  add  a  branch  outlet  tn 
Welser,  Idaho,  another  agricultural  com- 
munity about  35  miles  away. 

When  natural  gas  came  to  the  area, 
the  Jacksons  expanded  their  operations 
to  retail  a  full  line  of  gas  appliances. 
However,  the  lack  of  adequate  working 
capital  caused  problems  until  the  Small 
Business  Administration  provided  the 
Jacksons  with  a  »40,000  loan.  This  added 
cash  enabled  the  Jacksons  to  buy  a  sub- 


stantial number  of  used  gas  tanks,  as 
well  as  to  expand  tbe  retail  and  gas  aerv. 
Ice  operaUon.  Prior  to  this  time,  they 
had  been  selling  tanks  to  customers  and 
then  servicing  them  with  the  llqxild  pe- 
troleum gas.  After  acquiring  tbe  new 
tanks,  they  began  offering  them  on  a 
lease  basis. 

In  19&9.  the  firm  sold  the  Welser  con- 
cern, converting  It  to  a  dealership  whole- 
sale outlet.  Later  dealers  were  estab- 
lished In  Meridian  and  Homedale,  Idaho, 
and  Madras  and  Bend,  Oreg.  In  each 
ease,  the  Jacksons  have  Invested,  along 
with  the  dealers  and,  in  addition,  supplied 
management  counseling  to  help  the  new 
dealers  become  firmly  established. 

By  this  time,  further  expansion  capital 
was  needed  for  rental  tanks,  service 
trucks,  buildings,  and  facilities.  Another 
SBA  loan  for  $110,000  was  negotiated  to 
proWde  the  needed  capitaL 

Today,  the  Ideal  Oas  <i  Appliance  Co. 
Is  recognized  as  a  stable  and  growing 
business  in  Treasure  Valley.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  this  profitable  busi- 
ness will  continue  to  grow. 

In  spite  of  their  success,  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  have  continued  to  devote 
long  hours  to  their  business.  They  have 
reinvested  their  profits  into  plans  for  new 
dealers,  new  customers,  and  new  services 
for  loyal  customers  who  account  for  their 
over  one-third  million  dollars  annual 
volume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  case  clearly 
Illustrates  the  team  concept  which  Con- 
gress has  advocated  for  Oovemment- 
business  cooperation.  This  joint  effort 
unites  Federal  reeource*  with  private 
enterprise  to  create  new  Jobs,  expand 
existing  businesses  and  provide  commu- 
nities with  new  products  and  services. 


May  25,  1967 
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MilitUT  SclcdiTc  Scrrice  Ad  af  1967 

BPZBCB. 
or 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE.  JR. 

or  wsw  TOSS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPKESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  lit7 
Tbe  House  in  Committee  of  the  Wbole 
Houae  on  tue  State  of  the  Union  bad  under 
consideration  tbe  btu  (8. 1433)  to  amend  tiie 
Universal  UlUtary  Training  and  Service  Act, 
and  lor  otiier  purpoaea. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate on  the  draft  has  not  been  our  finest 
hour.  An  effort  was  made  to  equate  the 
seriousness  of  our  purpose  with  the 
length  of  time  for  which  we  are  willing 
to  extend  the  draft.  This  Is  completely 
Irrelevant.  What  Is  relevant  Is  that  we 
are  making  some  substantial  changes  in 
draft  procedures  which  should  be  re- 
viewed by  this  body  before  4  years  are 
up.  The  misgiving  I  have  is  a  historical 
one.  For  3  years,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  have  been  asking  for 
a  review  of  the  draft.  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened in  Congress  during  this  period. 
Nothing  would  be  happening  now  if  the 
basic  law  were  not  expiring  on  July  1, 
1087.  The  only  way  we  can  insure  a  fre- 
quent comprehensive  review  of  this  tre- 
mendously Important  law  In  a  quickly 
changing  world  Is  to  have  the  law  ex- 


pire more  often  than  every  4  years.  The 
Und  of  debate  we  had  on  the  extension 
of  the  draft  was  more  a  sweeping  under 
the  rug  than  a  debate.  The  draft  should 
be  extended  and  I  voted  for  It,  but  I 
deeply  resent  the  House  leadership's 
failure  to  permit  tbe  kind  of  meaning- 
ful debate  that  would  have  proved  we  are 
willing  to  keep  faith  with  our  young  men 
and  our  world  commitments  without 
fear  of  possible  dissent.  This  country  Is 
strong  enough  and  determined  enough  to 
be  able  to  afford  reasonable  debate  and 
frequent  review  of  draft  procedures. 


ReiUeacy  Vo(ii«  Aa  of  1N7 

8PEBCH 

HON.  JOHN  C0NYER5,  JR. 

or  lacHnuM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thumav,  May  ZS,  ltS7 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
many  Important  matters  discussed  In 
the  President's  message  on  "The  Politi- 
cal Process  in  America,"  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly express  my  sui>port  for  tbe 
proposal  to  protect  the  right  to  vote  of 
these  Americans  who  haiipen  to  move  to 
a  different  State  during  a  presidential 
election  year. 

Congress  has  done  much  in  recent 
years  to  guarantee  to  all  Americans  their 
right  to  vote,  regardless  of  skin  color  or 
economic  condition.  The  entire  country 
has  become  much  more  aware  In  recent 
years  that  In  order  to  safeguard  democ- 
racy, we  must  protect  the  most  basic  and 
precious  right  In  a  democracy,  tbe  right 
to  vote. 

However,  millions  of  Americans  are 
stUl  arbitrarily  disenfranchised  because 
they  happen  to  change  their  place  of 
residence.  In  the  I960  elections,  between 
t  and  8  million  Americans,  otherwise 
eligible  to  vote  according  to  State  law, 
were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote,  even 
tor  President  of  tbe  United  States,  be- 
cause of  the  uiuieoessary  long  residency 
requirements  In  many  of  tbe  States.  Al- 
most half  of  tbe  States  have  antiquated 
laws  which  require  a  citizen  to  be  a  resi- 
dent for  a  full  13  months  before  being 
eligible  to  vote — even  for  President. 

At  the  very  least  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  assure  all  of  its  citizens, 
regardless  of  where  they  live  or  for  how 
long,  the  right  to  vote  for  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  their  country.  It  is  certainly 
outrageous  that  an  American  citizen  can 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  President 
merely  because  he  happens  to  move  from 
one  State  to  another  during  a  pral- 
dentlal  election  year,  and  even.  In  some 
cases,  from  one  election  precinct  In  a 
State  to  another  precinct  In  the  same 
State. 

Lengthy  residency  requirements  penal- 
ise those  Americans  who  move  In  searoh 
of  new  Jobs  and  better  opportunities  for 
themselves  and  their  families  The 
American  tradition  is  one  of  encourag- 
ing Its  citizens  to  reach  out  for  better  op- 
portunities and  also  of  encouraging  its 
citizens  to  participate  in  their  govern- 
ment. President  Johnson's  proposed  Res- 


idency Voting  Act  of  1967  Is  part  of  that 
tradition.  It  very  simply  provides  that 
a  citizen,  otherwise  quallfled  to  vote 
under  the  laws  of  a  State,  may  vote  for 
President  If  he  becomes  a  resident  of  the 
State  by  September  1  of  the  election  year, 
even  though  the  State  may  have  a  much 
longer  residency  requirement  for  voting 
in  its  own  State  elections. 

In  recent  years  we  have  moved  ever 
closer  to  the  democratic  Ideal  of  a  full 
franchise — of  every  qualified  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  his  race  or  station,  being  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  vote.  We  have 
sought  to  eliminate  arbitrary  barriers 
based  on  prejudice  or  un-suppportable 
local  customs  which  undermine  the  Ideal 
of  a  free  government,  freely  chosen  by  a 
free  people 

Congress  should  approve  President 
Johnson's  proposal  In  this  session  of 
Congress  so  that  the  law  could  be  easily 
applied  tn  time  for  tbe  1968  presidential 
election.  I  want  to  commend  President 
Johnson  for  this  proposal  which  Is  so 
much  a  part  of  bis  overall  efforts  to 
protect  and  extend  the  franchse  so  that 
every  American  citizen  will  truely  be  an 
active  participant  In  this  Oovemment. 


iDvetticatiaa  of  Closiac  of  WorM  Jouraal 
Tribaae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  mv  Touc 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8ENTATIVES 
Monday.  Mat  22,  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic Interest  must  be  our  greatest  concern 
In  any  consideration  of  the  recent  clos- 
ing of  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune. 

We  have  read  and  heard  numerous 
statements  from  many  quarters,  and  the 
very  number  of  these  expressions  Indi- 
cates the  Importance  of  the  closlnff  of 
this  newspaper  to  many  areas  of  our 
society. 

Recently,  the  offlcera  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  voted  to  demand  a 
Federal  study  of  the  closing.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  action,  they  have  drafted 
a  white  paper  outlining  the  need  for  such 
a  study. 

A  copy  of  the  paper  has  been  forwarded 
to  me  by  Oeorge  McNlckle,  Oulld  precl- 
dent:  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive  vice 
president;  and  John  E.  Deegan,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

I  Include  this  document  In  the  COK- 
GREssionAL  Record,  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues,  who.  I  know,  are  In- 
terested tn  the  position  taken  by  the 
organization  which  speaks  for  a  large 
segment  of  newepapermen  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area: 

Guild  Ukoib  Paoia  or  Wokui  Joukkai. 
Tuwtnrm  Bvtcam 

Th«  death  of  tlia  WorKl  Journal  Tribune — 
BUdden.  im&xplaJned.  wvlrd — orlM  ou»  for 
lnvo*U6»tlo«i.  WhyT  Wtxj  did  tt»  ownen 
kUl  btr  WLUiout  wvmlng.  wtt2w7iit  DOtkM, 
without  ihowlng  In  uy  way  tb*t  thay  trted 
to  auve  It. 

Twen^-sU  2iUDdr«d  peopto  out  of  work 


wltli  Uw  postlJDg  ot  a  note  oa  tii*  boUeUn 
bOMtll  "I  wUl  cbertab  tJU  meniory  ctf  our 
ooUecUra  but  TjnauooewTul  effort  to  bring 
Now  York  UK  kind  ctf  eveoiliig  ajid  SundAjr 
nrwvpfrpcr  w«  feel  It  dUArved."  It  aaVd.  What 
About  tb«  fair  treetnieat  that  thoM  2,400 
employM  deaerre^a?  WhaJt  about  tba  700,000 
nftdcTs?  Wliat  about  an  explanaUon? 

Tb«  unloDA  did  It.  aald  Matt  Merer,  with 
Xh0  iDCTMae  tber  nflgoUated  at  tbm  DaUy 
News.  "Totallj  Imprsotlcal."  be  aald,  "under 
tbe  clrcutruitAiicee." 

Just  wbat  clrcumatanoea  did  Mr.  Meyer 
mean  That's  tbe  Bub>«ct  for  an  InveetlgaSlon. 
What  kind  of  cLrcuznMaaoes  oould  poatlbly 
Justify  the  blotting  out  without  werning  of  a 
dally  newspaper.  In  total  dlaregard  of  tte  em- 
ployee and  Its  readers?  What  kind  of  calculs. 
tion  \M  It  that  leads  to  the  closing  of  a  paper 
without  toBttng  whether  tbe  eaplojres 
through  their  unions  ml^t  be  wUllng  to 
help  the  paper  mrrlTe? 

Tbeae  are  proper  queetiona  for  an  Inquiry — 
by  a  Federal  ageocy,  by  Coagreae,  by  Uie 
Judtcl&ry,  There  are  several  niatten  that 
need  to  be  explained. 

For  one  thing,  there  Is  tbe  aUenoe  an  the 
pift  of  the  World  Journal  TVlbunc  whan  the 
D&Uy  Newi  made  Its  offer  of  gT.  M  and  15. 
The  WJT  wsa  a  party  to  tbe  nogotlatlofu 
through  John  J.  Oalierln.  proeldent  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  PubllsbcTB  Aaaoclattoo. 
But  when  the  union  rejected  that  offer  and 
clearly  was  aiming  for  mcrr.  the  WJT  re- 
mained qulec.  If  a  higher  settlement  was  too 
much  tor  the  WJT  to  aooept.  that  was  the 
time  to  apeak  up.  That  waa  the  time  to  tell 
Theodore  W.  Kheel.  tbe  chief  mediator  for 
all  the  managements  and  unlona.  that  a  pay 
riae  formula  any  higher  would  be  more  tbaa 
It  oouJd  take. 

For  another  thing,  the  WJT  top  manage- 
ment was  telling  tta  own  aupervlaocv  as  late 
aa  Thursday  that  tbe  paper  waa  making 
progreaa.  The  advertising  manager  toJd  his 
ataif  that  the  WJT  waa  "pu&hlng  ahead"  and 
a  top  circulation  managor  waa  told  that  aome 
tightening  of  tbe  belt  would  be  neoaaaary 
but  that  tbe  paper  "ahould  be  morlng 
ahead."  On  Thurvday  circulation  men  were 
delivering  supplements  for  the  Sunday  p^»er 
to  the  news  handlers.  There  waa  oo  hint  that 
tbe  World  Journal  Tribune  found  ^e  up- 
coming union  settlemeDts  impoeelble  to  take. 

Even  on  Friday — tbe  fatal  day — a  oommu- 
nlcauon  waa  sent  by  the  WJT  and  reoalTMl 
by  the  Oulld  on  Monday,  May  8,  giving  no- 
Uoe  to  tbe  Otilld  that  the  paper  waa  calling 
back  certain  persons  on  the  rehiring  list: 
that  Is,  adding  to  the  staff.  A  company  In  Ita 
death  throes  doe*  not  hire  additional  em- 
ployes. 

Any  Investigation  should  concentrate  on 
the  strange  relatlonsbipa  among  tha  three 
mana^emen  Cs  of  this  three-headed  com- 
pany—the dlfferencea,  the  dlsputaa.  the  ten- 
sions, tbe  pushing  and  puULng,  the  Jealoua- 
lea.  tbe  distrust.  With  discord  at  tba  top, 
there  were  few  clear  decisions  to  guide  the 
paper  toward  any  common  $OAi. 

Not  only  was  tbe  product  an  odd  mixture. 
with  bits  of  the  Trlb  here,  splotcbea  of  tbe 
Journal -American  there  and  streaks  of  tbe 
World  Telegrani  between  them,  the  whole 
company  was  segregated  Into  separate  but 
equal  power  centers.  Herald  Tribune  ezecu- 
tlvea  were  in  charge  of  advertising.  Hearst 
editors  ruled  the  editorial  department. 
Scrlppa  men  dominated  the  bualnesa  office. 
With  so  much  energy  spent  In  eyeing  one 
another  ruspldously.  no  wonder  so  little  waa 
left  to  exploit  the  rich  resources  of  the  eve- 
ning new^«.per  field  In  New  York.  No  won- 
der that  costly  mistakes  were  made. 

Take  tbe  nonsensical  advertising  ploy,  for 
example.  T^e  advertising  executlvea  turned 
down  large  contracts  for  local  advertising. 
p«tf^cularly  supermarket  advertising,  be- 
cause they  thought  that  by  doing  ao  they 
oould  encourage  national  advertising  to  cocne 
in.  This  Ln  a  day  when  more  and  more  na- 
UooAl  advertising  u  going  to  telertsloo  sad 
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muulnM  &nd  th«  growtlk  potentUl  for 
newspApcn  la  Urvely  to  local  kdvertliftJie. 
But  the  WJT  exacutlvea  niltfead  what  waa 
•o  apparent.  TTify  concluded  ttiat  the  n*- 
tioDAl  adTerUaer*  thought  the  WJT  waa  ca- 
tering too  much  to  k)C*l  adTertlacra.  Predic- 
tably, the  natkjnala  continued  to  »t*y  away. 
And  -when  the  local  auperroArket  and  food 
■dvertlsen  were  Invited  back,  they  said  no. 

Aj  tor  the  newapaper  put  «it  by  thla  dl- 
Tided  management,  the  Times  aummed  It  up 
Bund  ay.   aaylng: 

"lu  (the  WJTi)  chief  defect  wm  that  the 
pooling  In  a  alngle  p*per  of  editorial  style* 
aa  dJTergent  aa  thoiie  that  chaj-acterlaed  the 
Whitney,  Bearrt  tnd  Scrlppa-Howard  oom- 
munlcaUona  emplrea  waa  bound  to  reault  in 
a  low^t  common  denominator,  devoid  of 
either  •p«rtle  at  cruaadlng  Tlgot.  It  waa  a 
paper  that  n«lth«r  Inspired  nor  offended, 
long  on  eoltunna  and  ahort  on  newa,  but 
•esentlally  characterleaa." 

-baantiaily  characttfleBa."  What  an  apt 
deMxtptloa  a[  thM  kind  of  managemesit  pro- 
Tided  by  the  troika  o:  mutually  hoatUe 
owners.  How  can  a  paper  lAt*  character  un- 
1^  It  haa  the  kind  of  unified  dlrec1&(»i  that 
comae  tram  clear  purpoae?  

In  the  bufilnwa  o<Bce  there  waa  chaoa  from 
the  beginning.  The  company  started  operat- 
ing on  8«pt.  13,  19«e,  without  sufficient  por- 
Bonntf  to  do  the  Jot  TTiere  were  not  enough 
pcyroU  clvka,  not  enough  bookkeepers,  ac- 
oountenta,  cr  other  clerical  peraonne).  In  the 
finct  ft*»  weeks,  there  waant  a  pay  day  that 
wmant  mlaaed  or  that  wasn't  late.  When  some 
employees  refused  to  go  to  work  unieaa  they 
were  paid,  Uatt  Ueyer  authorized  money  to 
be  drawn  from  the  bank  and  the  employees 
wve  paid  In  cash  rather  than  In  the  usual 
checks.  And  In  meet  cases  the  payment  was 
an  advance  on  salary,  tb^  amount  of  which 
the  ofnoe  didn't  know  Despite  Unlvac  <^>«ra- 
tlons,  despite  tiectronJcs,  It  was  almoet  tm- 
poHlble  to  get  ordinary  informaUon  from 
the  bualnwB  office,  because  the  buslneee  of- 
ac«  ttaelf  didn't  have  it. 

Thve  were  work  stt^Jpages.  yea.  but  almoet 
all  were  by  esnployMe  vho  were  prote»tln« 
fsilnrs  to  meet  a  payroll.  And  none  of  the 
by     the    way.    were     by    Oulld 


tiu  American  Newspaper  Publlahera  Assoela- 
UOD  or  to  bualneaa  In  general. 

But  the  publlahera  are  often  at  fault.  The 
publishers  do  very  little  to  improve  the  prod- 
uct they  sell.  The  owners  of  every  other  bual- 
ness  know  they  must  Improve  their  product 
or  die.  The  publishers  eeem  not  to  bare 
learned  that  leaaon. 

A  new  newspaper  need  not  die  U  It  will 
pick  up  suggestions  that  have  been  thrown 
out  during  the  present  catastrophe.  IX  It  is 
a  newspaper  of  crusading  vigor,  with  news, 
that  gives  the  people  what  they  buy  a  news- 
paper for.  It  will  survive. 

The  collapse  of  the"  World  Journal  Tribune 
la  a  Journalistic  bedlam,  full  of  mysteries 
that  ne«d  to  be  solved,  full  at  explanatlona 
that  don't  explain. 

It  demands  an  investigation,  by  a  govern- 
ment body — Federal.  State  or.  perhaps.  City. 

Will  the  appropriate  government  bodlee 
look  OQ  from  a  distance  and  do  nothing? 

WIU  theee  government  agencies  watch  free- 
dom  of  the  press  being  whittled  away  by  the 
freedom  of  newspapers  to  conunlt  suicide? 

Or  will  there  be.  aa  we  hope,  a  full  Inves- 
tlgaUon  that  will  brln^  out  the  full  truth? 


There  was  also  a  tax  loss  that  added  to  the 
WJT's  dlfflcultlea-  Formerly  the  three  oorptira- 
tlona — that  la,  the  Hearst.  Schlppa- Howard 
^Tii\  Whitney  cocnpanlee — were  able  to  write 
off  thstr  newspaper  Icsaee  against  earnings 
of  ttie  oorporatlons  elaewhare.  But  under 
the  govemmexit  rulea,  that  can  not  be  done 
by  oorporatkna  owning  only  a  part  oi  a  loe- 
inc  operation  like  that  of  the  World  Journal 
Tribune. 

The  Qulld  believes  there  la  room  In  New 
York  for  a  profitable,  good,  standard -slxed 
aflenusasi  dally.  However,  such  a  paper,  to 
•uaeeed,  muvt  have  a  single  authority  In 
charge,  a  single  head. 

The  Time*,  in  a  piece  May  8,  published 
a  prediction  that  the  populatlm  of  the  Kew 
York  area  wiu  be  In  the  vldntty  of  80 
million  by  the  year  3000.  That  kind  of  popu- 
lation will  have  to  have  mor«  newspapers 
man  the  three  that  are  left  now.  We  suspect 
that  threats  at  the  News  and  The  Times,  the 
remaining  JournallffUc  giants,  to  go  into 
the  aft«moon  newspaper  field  are  being 
made  rither  (1)  to  protect  the  field  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hears  t-Whl  tney-Scrlpps- 
Boward  group,  or  (2)  to  keep  any  outsider 
who  might  become  Interested  from  oomlng 
In. 

U  the  three  old  partners  will  put  aelde 
their  personal  feuda  and  find  aocoe  formula 
under  which  what  U  left  of  the  WJT  can  be 
aold  by  two  of  the  trio  to  the  other  one.  a 
new  aftemoott  paper  can  be  published  In 
New  York. 

Many  employera.  and  publishers  In  partic- 
ular, when  they  fail,  are  q\ilck  to  blame  the 
unions  for  their  failures.  Maybe,  this  Is 
Bomethli^  the  publlahen,  feel  they  owe  to 


ZbtfBiew  Stypolkowiki:  PolUk  Coutits- 
tion  Diy  Sp«ecb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSK! 

or  nxiMOis 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPH«S«NTATIVE3 

Thuraday.  May  18.  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKT.  Mr  Bpefcker.  it  was  my 
privilege  earlier  this  month  to  attend  the 
Polish  Constitution  Day  commemora- 
tion ceremony  In  Chicago  with  several 
distinguished  Americans,  among  them 
our  own  able  majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Hali 

BOOCE. 

Each  of  the  men  and  women  who  spoke 
that  afternoon  stressed  the  Imfwrtance 
of  Americans  of  all  nationalities  stand- 
ing firm  In  the  face  of  aggression,  wheth- 
er It  be  in  South  Vietnam  or  In  the  car>- 
tlve  nations  In  Eastern  Europe.  So  deep 
was  their  conviction,  so  Intense  their 
pride  In  their  American  citizenship,  that 
their  remarks  were  applicable  to  aU 
Americans,  regardless  of  nationality. 

Zbigniew  Stypulkowskl,  a  delegate  from 
the  Polish  National  Association  In  Lon- 
don, made  a  most  moving  and  Inspiring 
address.  I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  today  to  re- 
assure them  as  to  the  strength  and  the 
determination  of  people  who  know  what 
It  Is  to  be  denied  freedom  to  fight  for 
that  freedom  as  long  as  necessary  to  se- 
cure it: 

Ten    MATTxa    or    FusDOic    or   T8i    Polish 

Paoptx   Should    Bs    o»    tm»    Aoeko*    or 

BvasT   I«T»uf»Tiow*i,  CoKnaMtci 

Brothers  and  slstera,  I  bring  you  greetings 

from  Poles  scattered  in  aU   comers  of  the 

world.  The  whole  PoUsh  nation  which  has 

been  deprived  of  the  possibility  to  celebrate 

on  Polish  soil  the   annlveraary  of  the  May 

Third  Constitution,   Is   grateful   to  you  for 

your  ccntlnulnK  this  tradition  and  la  here 

with  you  today,  In  spirit  and  with  Its  heart. 

It  la  Important  that,  at  least  once  a  year. 

we  focus  our  thoughts  Into  one  channel  and 

Joining  with   us  at  the   same  time   are  40 

million  people  of  P(dlsh  blood,  no  matter 


where  fate  may  hBTe  placed  them — whether 
It  retained  them  on  Polish  soil  or  not.  They 
should  radiate  equally  with  the  ambition  and 
pride  of  their  descendants  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  forefathers,  as  well  as  with 
equal  disgust  of  the  horrors  that  led  to  the 
enslavement  of  Poland.  This  unity  of  our 
mora]  and  spiritual  powers  constitutes  a 
powerful  weapon.  One  of  our  prophets  said. 
Bven  a  great  nation  can  auflar  defeat,  but 
only  a  boae  one  can  perish. 

People  of  little  faith — and  there  are  very 
many  of  them  at  this  era  of  cynicism — say 
to  you:  "Why  should  your  attachment  to 
your  home  country  be  eo  strong,  your  lo»e 
of  freedom  so  deep,  when  the  atomic  weap- 
on holds  Poland  as  Its  hostage,  when  the 
supremacy  of  your  enemy  Is  eo  great  that 
nobody  would  challenge  it  In  the  defenae  of 
Poland;  when.  Anally,  the  desire  for  peace 
in  the  Western  World  is  so  widespread  today, 
all  that  remains  are  speeches  on  fesUve  oc- 
casions and  etpresslons  of  fruitless  sympathy 
on  the  fate  of  your  enslaved  nation."  One 
hears  this  from  friends,  more  often  from 
enemies  who  want  to  destroy  our  faith  and 
will  to  conUnue  the  long  struggle.  Do  not  be- 
lieve them,  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be 
killed   spintuaUy. 

Before  your  eyes,  a  bloody  and  dlflcult  war 
is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  Half  a  mlUloo  Amer* 
lean  soidlera'are  taking  part  In  it.  It  Is  being 
waged  with  the  most  modem  anha.  And  yet. 
everybody  knows  tbat  It  wUl  be  decided  not 
on  the  battlefield  but  wUhin  the  American 
oooimunlty  ttaelf.  Here  Ilea  the  front  line 
akxif  whlcb  the  stru^le  la  oarrled  between 
th«  moral  strength  of  a  powerful  nation 
against  the  hesitancy  dictated  by  fear,  suort- 
Blghtednees  or  false  understanding.  This  Is 
what  the  main  behind -the -scene  acton  In 
thU  bloody  play— Red  China  and  Sorlet  Rus- 
sia are  counting  on. 

They  cannot  hope  for  an  armed  victory  Ui 
Vietnam,  but  they  rtake  everything  on  the 
assumption  that  the  American  people,  under 
the  Influence  of  external  pressure  and  weari- 
ness from  the  long-lasting  effort.  wUl  tire  of 
the  struggle  In  defense  of  freedom  of  a  little 
nation  on  the  far-away  Asian  Continent. 
The  Red  Chinese  and  Soviet  Russians  believe 
the  Amarloan  people,  by  tiring  of  the  strug- 
gle far  away,  wlU  clear  the  field  fcr  the  Com- 
munist enemy  in  negotiations  conducted  un- 
dv  conditions  favorable  for  tbat  enemy.  The 
Communist  enemy  knows  this  would  not 
only  be  his  victory  but  that  U  would  open 
the  way  to  the  further  advancement  of  Com* 
munlsm  In  the  world. 

Realising  this  danger.  President  John- 
son, baa  ^>pealed  again  and  again  to  the 
aptritual  strength  of  the  Amerlcaji  people. 
The  entire  historical  basis  of  the  formation 
of  the  Amertoan  nation  Uea  In  love  of  free- 
dom. 

Last  year.  President  Johnson  appeared  be- 
fore 160  thousand  American  Poles  at  Doyles*' 
town.  Pennsylvania  In  order  to  gain  their 
moral  support  for  maintaining  our  poslUon 
In  the  fight  for  treedooi  of  South  Vietnam- 
He  quoted  the  words  of  Oasimlr  Pulaakl: 
"Wherever  a  struggle  tor  freedom  Is  carried 
on.  It  is  the  struggle  for  our  freedom." 

President  Johnson  was  not  disappointed. 
He  received  enthusiastic  support  on  the  port 
of  Pollah-Amerlcans.  And  If  your  moral  sup- 
port for  the  policy  of  the  American  Oovexn- 
meot  at  the  Unve  of  Its  difficulties  Is  so  im- 
portant, bow  much  more  important  and 
TDor«  valuable  Ls  your  support  given  to  the 
lon«ty  nation  which  has  been  engaged  for 
nearly  30  years  in  the  fight  agalnat  the  same 
Communist  enemy.  Do  not  heeltate  to  glvs 
It  your  generous,  active  support  Tou  can  do 
It  with  a  clear  oonaclencc  as  American  citl- 
sens.  It  was  your  President  who  said:  "Wher- 
ever a  struggle  for  freedom  Is  carried  on. 
K  is  the  struggle  for  your  freedom.''  Does 
this  not  apply  to  your  old  country,  Poland? 
Since  freedom  U  Indivisible — how  sense- 
leas  would  be  the  aacrlfle*  ot  Ures  of  the  beat 
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,on«  Of  America  in  Vietnam  If.  at  the  same 
time,  the  cynicism  and  hyprocrlsy  of  un- 
informed people  led  to  the  disregard  of  the 
rights  to  freedom  and  Independenoe  o<  the 
poiwh  people  and  their  brothera  In  the  oth«r 
captive  naUons,  In  the  new  European  order 
which  Is  Just  coming  Into  being. 

We  know  that  the  solution  of  the  Polish 
problem  should  be  sooight  In  a  peaceful  way. 
Nobody  realizes  better  than  Poland  what  a 
new  world  war  would  mean,  with  our  own 
oountrr  probably  as  lU  main  theater.  We 
Also  know,  perhaps  better  than  others,  what 
an  immense  amount  of  dynamlt*  called 
-freedom."  U  stored  in  that  country  with  a 
deep  sense  of  patriotism,  with  a  thousand 
year-old  tradition  of  statehood,  located  In 
the  very  center  of  the  geopollUcal  oon- 
rtelUtlon  of  the  world,  with  a  sizable  popu- 
lation, seasoned  in  the  fight  of  many  genera- 
Uona  for  freedom  and  independence.  Who- 
ever wants  to  secure  true  peace  in  the  world, 
should  not  derive  the  despair  of  the  Polish 
people  to  the  exueme. 

U  not  war.  If  not  acts  of  despair,  then 
BegoUstlons  must  lead  to  a  completo  solu- 
Uon  of  that  problem.  We  understand  that  the 
proper  time  for  such  negotiations  has  not  yet 
MTived.  Europe,  still  divided  (although  sound 
proposals  toward  lU  return  to  historical 
fronUei*  are  growing)  ts  not  yet  ready 
fw  It-  The  entire  energy  of  the  United  States 
in  ths  field  of  foreign  affaire  Is  engulfed 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Only  aft«r  she 
provea  to  the  Communists  that  armed  ag- 
gression and  blackmaU  do  not  pay.  will 
America  be  able  to  attend  to  negotlaUons 
oonoemlng  a  new  order  In  Europe,  aji  order 
based  oD  the  right  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendenoe (rf  all  her  peoples.  The  other  side 
at  this  moment.  Is  not  ready  to  accept  these 
natural  and  necessary  conditions  of  a 
European  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tremendous  dlf- 
ftcuiuae  with  Red  China,  with  Its  economy, 
with  the  rebellion  of  the  young  generation 
saglnst  the  dogmatic  shackles  imposed  on 
them  and,  finally,  with  the  continued  domi- 
nation of  the  nations  Russia  subjugated  In 
Europe.  The  rulere  In  the  Kremlin  do  not 
want  to  reoognlae  their  problema.  They 
delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the 
West,  tired  with  the  unceasing  threat  of  a 
world  war  will,  at  the  prloe  of  temporary 
peace,  extend  a  helping  band  without  de- 
manding anything  In  exchange.  Why  should 
the  SovleU  withdraw  from  Eunqw  as  long 
as  the  West  conUnues  to  asstmie  that  they 
are  a  peace  factor  there. 

There  are  many  hypocrites  and  naive  peo- 
ple who  insist  that  today's  Russia  Is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Stalin  era.  and  that  she 
la  now  a  state  which  is  adjusting  Its  "way 
of  life"  to  the  patterns  of  the  West.  No  in- 
justice would  be  done  to  Poland,  they  say. 
tf  she  remains  connected  with  Russia:  per- 
haps, a  half- totalitarian  government  would 
continue  there  but  It  too  would  evolve.  In 
the  course  of  events,  toward  democracy. 

Why  than,  should  one  Irritate  the  Soviet 
rulers  by  raising  the  question  of  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe,  thus  complicating  relations  with 
Soviet  Ruasla  at  the  time  when  the  processee 
at  history  are  Httltng  the  problem  without 
Interevntlonf 

We  know  what  to  think  about  It.  We  re- 
member one  and  one  half  million  Poles  mur- 
dered or  deported  to  the  penal  labor  camps 
In  Kazakhstan.  Siberia  or  KoUma;  we  remem- 
ber the  aelzure  at  Cxechoelovakla  which  was 
mads  possible  by  the  West's  illusions;  wa 
remember  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  the  Korean 
war  and  the  Cuban  ultimatum,  (events 
which,  as  ws  know,  separated  us  by  a  hair's 
breadth  from  nuclear  warfare) .  We  also  fol- 
low the  events  in  Vietnam  without  any  n«e4 


to   fool   ourselves   Into   believing  that  they 
wUl  be  followed  by  Soviet  goodwill. 

But  If  theee  historical  facta  do  not  con- 
vince people,  especially  the  naive  ones,  per- 
haps the  voice  of  a  lonely  woman,  the 
daughter  of  the  almighty  Stalin,  will  speak 
to  them  convincingly.  Svetlana  Alliluyeva 
asked  the  American  people  for  shelter  not  ao 
much  for  herself  as  a  person,  but.  rather.  In 
seeking  a  place  where  she  could  develop  her 
humanity.  As  she  said,  in  the  Soviet  Union 
she  was  merely  a  "property  of  the  state". 
She  confesaes.  under  that  system,  she  waa 
not  able  freely  to  return  to  God,  as  many 
pet^le  want.  She  could  not  marry  the  man 
she  loved  because  the  Government  would  not 
allow  her  to.  She  was  not  allowed  to  seek 
medical  help  for  him  abroad.  She  waa  only  al- 
lowed to  take  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band to  his  native  India.  Most  Important  of 
all.  when  asked  whether  she  realized  the 
crimes  committed  faff  her  father.  Stalin. 
Svetlana  repUed:  The  whole  Party  U  re- 
sponalbte  for  those  crimes,  eveih  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
Proud  Polish  people  Uve  easily  with 
tyranny.  Whether  with  SUlln  or  without 
Stalin.  If  the  present  communistic  system 
should  remain  In  Oentral  East  Europe,  it 
cannot  promise  security  to  the  reet  of  the 
world. 

Negotiations  concerning  a  fair  and  Just 
political  structure  in  Eurcq;>e.  negotiations 
which  will  oocne  some  time  in  the  future, 
according  to  the  logic  of  events,  must  be 
sought  by  the  West.  I  do  not  mean  these 
negotiations  should  be  construed  as  eome 
tactical  maneuvering  which  settles  nothing 
and  obscuree  the  essence  of  the  problem. 
Rather  these  negotiations  should  be  a  seri- 
ous and  systematic  effort  to  convince  the 
Soviets  that  the  European  powers  and  the 
United  States  will  never  agree  to  the  en- 
slavement of  the  [>eoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Only  then  will  a  basis  for  true  negotiation  be 
present;  only  then,  will  Soviet  Russia  know 
that  she  must  be  held  accountable  for  her 
actions.  Only  then,  perhaps.  It  wLU  dawn 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  security  of 
her  western  frontier — at  the  time  when  her 
intereau  In  the  Par  East  are  greatly  endan- 
gered— can  be  better  secured  by  way  of  good 
relations  with  Independent  Poland,  Csecho- 
slovakla,  etc.,  than  by  attempting  to  rule 
them  with  the  aid  of  her  Communist  vaasala. 
World  peace  depends  on  it  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  better  future  of  Poland  depends  on 
It  to  a  great  degree. 

It  Is  worth  w<x-king  for  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs, dear  friends.  Tour  great  role  lies  la 
convincing  American  public  opinion,  your 
Congress,  and  your  Oovemmeot.  that  the 
matter  of  freedom  of  the  PoUab  People 
should  be  on  the  agenda  ot  every  Interna- 
tlonal  conference  which  has  as  Its  objective 
a  realistic  settlement  of  the  European  proh- 
Ibtos.  Tou  roust  take  great  pains  to  make 
the  Polish  Nation  stronger  t^  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Oder  Nelsse  border,  which  fact 
would  deprive  Russia  of  the  false  notion  that 
the  security  of  these  Inviolable  borders  de- 
pends upon  her  will.  Poland  should  be  pro- 
tected from  persecution  of  her  Church.  One 
must  always  make  a  dlstlnctioo  between 
the  Polish  people  who  need  and  deserve  MX9 
friendship  and  help  of  the  great  American 
nation,  and  those  who  temporarily  rule 
over  these  people  and  abuse  America. 

I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  for  how  long  you 
may  have  to  exert  your  efforts  In  order  to 
obtain  the  blessed  fruits  ot  Uberty  and  Inde- 
pendence. But  events  go  fast,  l^s  world 
moves  with  long  strides  froon  one  era  to  an- 
other— we  are  not  e^en  capatrie  of  grasping 
It  wlt2i  our  human  imagination.  Ijong  yeaia 
might  be  needed,  but  also  we  might  be  able 
to  see  Poland  free.  Just,  and  happy  sooner 
than  we  expect.  May  Ood  help  us  that  It 
be  so. 


RcBM  •£  Water 


EXTEa^SlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MnnvKsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBKSENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Mroz.  who  Is  an  ouUtAnding  chem- 
ist and  pioneer  In  saline  water  conver- 
sion, submitted  the  following  pv>er  on 
the  reuse  of  water.  I  am  happy  to  make 
It  a  part  of  the  Record  so  that  all  can 
shiu^lt: 

Rcmss  or  Warn 
( By  Edmund  A.  J.  Mroa) 

aCMOVATITfO     WAST*     WATCXS     WTTB     QVENCH 
TmANSPOKT 

A}>stract 

Quench  transport,  a  process  which  circum- 
vents the  calcium  sulfate  scaling  problem 
In  aaline  water  oonveralon.  is  unparalleled 
for  renovating  waste  waters. 

Sea  wator  and  the  dissolved  oaldum  sul- 
fate which  sea  water  contains  are  slznul- 
taneously  diluted  and  heated  throu^ 
quench  transport.  Because  ot  the  rererse- 
BolublUty  of  calcium  sulfate,  diluted  sea 
water  withstands  subjection  to  higher  tern- 
peraturea  without  depositing  calcium  sul- 
fate scale  than  undiluted  sea  water. 

T^e  by-product  coke  industry  showed  the 
way  to  quench  transport.  When  a  charge  of 
incandescent  coke  Is  pushed  from  a  by-prod- 
uct ooke  oven,  that  charge  Is  promptly 
quenched  with  a  deluge  of  (impure)  water. 
The  heat-of-incandeecence  U  transported  aa 
quench  steam  Into  the  atmocpherlc  Ank. 

A  genuine  "breakthrough"  Is  achieved 
when  sea  water  or  waste  water  Is  made  to 
directly  contact  steam- "diluted"  waste  beat 
quench  tran^xirt  streams.  The  steam  that 
Is  bodUy  condensed  into  the  sea  water  or 
waste  water  transports  dilution  and  beat 
into  that  water.  Any  beat  thus  recovered 
from  waste  heat  sources  oorreepondlngty  de- 
creases the  net  fuel  requirement  ot  the  wa- 
ter renovation  procees. 

The  moisture -of -combustion  ot  fossil  fuels 
oomprises  a  portion  oif  the  steam  present  In 
typical  qiiench  transport  streams  When  that 
Increment  of  heat  Is  bodily  condensed  into 
the  sea  water  or  waste  water,  the  higher 
(groaa)  heating  value  of  the  fossU  fuel  is 
thereby  scavenged. 

Not  only  may  heat  utUlzatlon  be  Improved 
t^  over  10  percent,  but  the  gaaes  can  be  cooled 
directly  to  virtually  the  temperattire  ot  the 
Incoming  water.  Conventional  aqueous  reag- 
ents may  now  be  used  to  scrub  out  certain 
constituents  of  the  oooled  gas  stream.  For 
Instance,  the  sulfur  dlcslde  of  smelter  gases 
can  thus  be  converted  Into  economic  chemi- 
cal  by-products. 

Classical  multiple-effect  evaporation 
created  the  demand  which  the  quench  trans- 
port process  was  to  satisfy.  Higher  tempera- 
turea,  without  scaling,  were  recognized  as 
the  prerequisite  for  exploiting  In  saline  wa- 
ter oonveraion  the  unique  economlee  offered 
by  multiple -effect  evaporation,  fitch  addi- 
tltmal  effect  that  such  higher  temperatures 
Justify  to  be  economic  repreeents  yet  an- 
other reuse  of  input  heat.  (A  multiple-effect 
evaporator  operated  in  the  manner  of  "for- 
ward feed",  moreover.  accotnpUshes  multl- 
Bta^e  flashing  with  the  added  benefit  of  mul- 
tiple-effect economy.) 

Waste  waten  inherently  permit  the  use  of 
higher  temperatures  in  multiple-effect  eva- 
poration than  are  tolerated  by  sea  watsr  and 
many  brackish  waters.  Normal  sea  water  ooo- 
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t«ln»  S6.000  p«u  pw  mllUon  (ppm)  total 
dliulTed  toUOt  (TD6),  d  whlcli  mon  thAn 
1300  pftn  U  th«  very  highly  refr»ctonr  Ml- 
clum  nllnte  (gypwjm.  plMKir-ot-P»rls).  I« 
Aruceles'  Hyperion  waate  effluent,  an  the  otn- 
erhand.  «t  no  time  In  l»eO  WM  found  to 
leach  a  TD6  T»lue  u  high  >a  »00  ppm.  which 
totiU  U  IMS  thin  %the  or  th.  »lclum  .ulfat* 
content  of  »e»  water. 

When  ooncentiate  from  waite  wat«  re- 
novation la  iMed  a»  the  primary  quenching 
meiJlum.  waste  dlapoaal  problem*  are  re- 
duced to  a  Ttry  minimum.  The  llnal  quench 
concentrate,  which  U  obtained  In  the  »b- 
■ence  al  ertr»neou«  heating  rarfacoa  to  foul 
with  ecale.  may  be  Incinerated  to  deetroy 
cganuma  or  procaaaed  to  recover  useful 
fitt*.wu^i  by-producta. 


Cku  SircaM  b;  Oil  CoucrrklioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLZMOIB 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  17,  19S7 
Mr.  COIUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkfi  in  the  Ric- 
ou)  I  am  Including  an  extract  from  a 
paper  enUtled  "Clean  Streama  by  OU 
Conflcrvation."  This  treatlae  was  written 
by  Alfred  B.  Two.  a  lubrication  engineer 
with  Motor  Oils  Reftnlng  Co.,  which  is 
located  at  I^ons,  in  my  district.  On 
May  1.  Mr.  Two  read  the  paper  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Lubrication  Engineers,  which 
was  held  In  Toronto: 

CLUM    ST»»*MS    BT    on,    OOKSiaVATION 

(By  Alfred  B.  Two.  lubrication  engineer, 

liotor  OllABeflzdnc  Oo..  Ljoha.  TU.) 

on.  tOMKMML  BT  ix-B^nxiHa 

•nan  M  •  nwibod  d  oU  disposal  wbicb 
provldM  m&ny  ad-raatcgM  whli«  gvnermUnc 
no  noUMfcble  <ll8«lv»nta«f».  »jk1  thJa  \a  com- 
monly  referred  to  •■  r»-reflnUig.  Re-rofliiln« 
IB  the  treatment  of  ueed  InbrloeUnK  o41  In  ft 
»«nienoe  of  proceeaea  Ui»t  remo»B  mil  oon- 
■tltuentt  aUier  Oian  hydrocarbons  Including 
water.  eoiUlB,  dllueata,  producx*  orf  oxldatloQ 
»nd  preTloualy  Inoorporated  addlUreB. 

Tbe  re-reflnlng  of  pettoleum  lubricating 
oU    to    pertormed    by    the    foUowln«    basic 


ler**  earth,  to  bleach  the  oil  and  ataaorb  o«- 
taln  impunUee. 

(8)  tHstillation.  heat  and  Bteam  prooeas- 
mg  either  xinder  preaaur©  or  In  a  vacuum  to 
drive  off  water.  Ught  ends  and  other  volatile*. 

(7)  FUterinff  to  rWDOve  clay  and  all  other 
■oUda  still  present. 

At  the  present  time,  used  oU  Is  gathered 
from  automotive  servioe  statlcms.  autoeoo- 
blle  and  motor  truck  eervloe  garages,  m&nu- 
Iftcturlng  plants  and  other  sources  by  trucks 
designed  for  this  operation.  Oeed  oil  gen- 
erated by  railroads  moves  by  tank  car  to 
re-reflnlng  plants.  AlJ  of  tbCBe  used  olle  are 
kept  Begregated  and  become  charging  stock 
at  the  re-reflnery. 

CLKAM   mWAMS   BT   BX-BZVTKUtO 

Thus  the  re-reflnlng  t^ants  located 
throughout  the  country  are  dlrecUy  sBBlst- 
Ing  the  sewage  treatment  plants  by  remov- 
ing this  uaed  oil  at  Its  point  of  origin.  There- 
fare,  It  does  not  become  a  potential  coa- 
tamlnant  In  the  sewage  treatment  plant 
with  the  detrimental  effect*  noted  previously 
nor  will  It  pollute  a  stream  by  surface  dis- 
posal.   

COMSiaVATIOH   BT    EC-BCrXNIMO 

This  oil  when  re-refined  adds  to  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  security  by  the  oonserva- 
tl{ai  of  one  of  our  Important  natural  re- 
sources. 

A  study  of  the  r»-reflnlng  Industry  shows 
that  plants  are  located  In  metropolitan  arees. 
It  Is  these  areas  that  present  the  greatest 
potential  of  sewage  plant  contamination 
since  other  methods  of  disposal  are  not  as 
readily  available. 

Often  oil  reaching  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
Is  ihe  result  of  what  is  referred  to  as  an  In- 
dustrial accident.  Large  quantities  of  oil 
sre  Introduced  Into  the  sewer  because  the 
wrong  valve  was  ttxmed,  an  oil  line  broke. 
a  r^wrvolr  ran  over,  ox  a  spill  was  made. 
It  is  evident  that  improvements  must  be 
made  In  plant  design  bo  bs  to  prevent  such 
oils  from  entering  the  sewer.  Where  installa- 
Uo&B  of  this  type  are  in  operation,  the 
oils  so  trapped  are  removed  tcr  re-refinlng. 

BUMMABT 

Clean  streams  are  a  reqtilrement  due  to  the 
Increajilng  demand  for  water  and  are  a 
demand  of  society  for  the  conservation  of 
our  heritage,  Petroleum  oils  may  be  kept  out 
of  the  sewage  treatment  plants  and  streams 
by  re-reflnlng  which  Ib  an  accepted  and  eco- 
nomical method  of  disposal.  In  ao  doing, 
the  conservation  of  an  Important  natural  re- 
sources*ls  brought  about. 


LAWS   RELATIVK  TO   THE   PBINTINa   OF 

DOCUMENTS 
Either  Houss  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa-. 
nled  by  an  Mtlmate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Qovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congreae  shsll  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  ftpply  to  rcporta  or 
document*  not  exceeding  50  pages  {VS. 
Code,  title  44.  sec    140,  p.  Ift38). 

Reeolutlons  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Bouse 
Administration  of  the  House  of  BepresenU- 
tlvOB  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.8.  Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBIJCATIONS  FOB  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documenta,  Oovernment 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC,  30402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  BO  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  BUthorlBed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  Sui>ertntendent  of 
Documenta  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorlzs 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Oovernment  (US.  Code,  title  44,  aec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


(1)  Bemoval  of  solid  psrflclej  mnd  »e««r 
by  setting  and  dehydrailon. 

(S)  CTiemloai  treatment  to  pceclpltaU 
guma,  grewes  and  other  matter. 

(4)  Alkaiine  treatment  to  oeutraUae  acid 
oompooents. 

(4)  Steam  atriptpng  and/or  water  wash  to 
remove  soaps  farmed  in  oeatrallxatlon. 

(B)   MUtng  with  ipecial  clays,  such  as  Ful- 

»Two.  Alfred  B..  •T>l«poaal  and  Conserva- 
tion of  Lubricating  OU  by  Be-Beflnlng^,  pre- 
sented at  the  IBth  American  Society  of  Lu- 
brication Engineers  Annual  Meeting  April 
1S60  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


CONORBSSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

Tbe  Public  Printer,  under  the  dlrecUon  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
grenlonal  Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit    (VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  ISO,   p. 

loas). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE   CAPITOL 

An  office  for  tbe  Comobmsional  Racoxn, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subecripUons  to  the 
Rbcoko  at  gl  60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnimtim 
charge  of  8  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  CongrcBs  to  purchase  reprlnU  from 
the  KxcoBD  should  be  processed  through  this 
ottee. 


CHANOE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
Who  hsTe  changed  their  residences  wlU  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  gtven  In  the  Bscou. 


PRINTINa   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deiwer  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Repreaentattve.  or  Delegate,  ertracu 
from  the  CoHCTwaaiowAi.  R«cobd.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  ooat  ther«of 
{VS.  Code,  UUe  44.  aec.  las,  p.  1»43) . 


BreakiAg  OnriclTet  or  Brcakuf  tke  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  29.  1967 
Mr.    CABELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following: 

"BSKUUNO  OUBSKLVXS  Oft  BBXAKINO  TKX  LsW" 

(A  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Tb<nu«  A.  Fry, 

Jr..  at  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Dallas, 

Tex.,AprU30, 1M7} 

(Text:  'Xet  every  person  be  subject  to  the 
governing  authorities."  Ronuuis  13:1.) 

"Crime  In  the  U.S.  is  a  national  disgrace. 
PoUce  blotters  are  mired  In  the  petty  mis- 
deeds of  ahopllfters  and  purse  snatchers; 
courts  are  clogged  with  the  violent  felonies 
of  raplsta  and  murderers.  By  any  standard 
of  measuremei3t,  the  statlstlca  are  staggering, 
and  their  Impact  can  be  felt  ut  every  level  cf 
American  Ufe.  One  bo^r  In  every  six  will  turn 
up  In  a  Juvenile  court  for  a  nontraJBc  offense 
before  he  Is  18.  In  some  urban  areas,  nearly 
balf  of  all  the  reaidenta  stay  off  the  streets 
at  night  for  fear  of  attack,  a  third  have 
grown  too  cautious  to  speak  to  strangers,  a 
fifth  have  become  so  terrified  that  they  would 
prefer  to  move  out  of  their  present  nelgh- 
txirhoods.  More  and  more  people  report  that 
they  keep  firearms  at  home  for  self-procec- 
tton:  watchdogs  are  becoming  as  popular  as 
the  friendly  family  pet.  There  Is  a  growing 
tendency  to  tielleve  that  the  Oovernment 
caniMt  or  wlU  not  protect  tbe  average  dt- 
Isen. 

"At  tU  best,  the  sltuaUon  seems  virtually 
Impoeelble.  But  the  truth  Is  even  worse.  After 
18  months  cf  Interviews  with  every  available 
expert,  after  countless  visits  to  courts  and 
prisons  and  police  stations,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  19-man  Conunisslon  on  iMW  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
concluded  that  the  full  story  of  US.  crime 
simply  cannot  be  told.  The  available 
statlstloa,  after  all.  reflect  only  visible  crime: 
most  sueoeasful  crime  Is,  by  definition,  secret 
or  InvlBlble.  All  too  numerous  are  tbe  felcuUes 
that  Intimidated  victims  never  report.  And 
no  figures  can  account  for  the  ordinary  con- 
i\mur  or  the  bilked  businessman  who  does 
not  know  that  he  has  been  cheated.  Em- 
bezKlenwnt,  price- rigging,  tax  evasion,  brib- 
ery, graft,  are  all  far  more  prevalent  than 
the  number  of  oases  that  are  prosecuted. 

"But  If  the  whole  truth  can  never  be 
knovm,  the  partial  observations  that  make 
up  the  cooimiBSion's  report  are  dreadful 
enough.  In  a  300-page  book  delivered  last 
month,  it  offered  the  most  exhaiutive  study 
of  U.B.  crime  to  be  made  in  decades.  It  de- 
scribed a  situation  so  bleak  that  It  threatens 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Great  Society.  It 
painted  a  picture  so  ominous  that  tbe  im- 
plications have  yet  to  be  fully  appreciated 
by  legislator  or  layman.  The  over-all  crime 
rate  has  been  splrallng  dizzily  year  after 
year:  it  shot  op  13%  In  19S4.  6%  in  IMS, 
another  11%  last  year.  In  IMfi  alone,  there 
were  almost  3.600.000  recorded  burglarlea  and 
major  thefts — one  for  every  80  persona  in  the 
naUoQ."    (Time.   March  24.   1967,  p.  aO) 

Care  dMUld  be  given  that  we  not  con- 
sider ourselves  as  above  this  problem.  On 
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Marcb  IS.  1947,  in  a  report  tram  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  we  find  the  FBI  saying  our 
robbery  rate  baa  Jumped  43.7  per  cent  during 
the  past  year — almost  twice  as  fast  as  in 
cities  of  Its  size  and  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  national  Increase  In  this  crime  category. 
The  Dallas,  record  of  aggravated  assaulU 
showed  an  Increase  of  40  per  cent — more  than 
four  times  as  great  as  the  9  percent  average 
for  Blmllar-sLaed  dtles.  In  the  over-all  1MB- 
66  crime,  as  reported  In  the  FBI's  Index, 
Dallas  woe  Just  under  the  0  percent  aver- 
age for  cities  of  comparable  size. 

The  increasing  crime  rate  is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  crime  in  the  slums  or  poverty  areas 
of  our  cities.  Tlie  parente  of  grammar  school 
students  In  our  more  affluent  areas  are  al- 
ready troubled  by  the  gangs  of  sixth  and 
seventh  graders  who  hang  around  our  shop- 
ping oenteri!  and  our  smaller  storea  only  to 
steal  merchandise.  Our  city  Is  troubled  by 
the  teenagers  who  make  driving  dangerous 
on  certain  streets,  such  as  on  La  Vlste  behind 
L&kewood  Oountry  Club,  or  disrupt  the  op- 
erations of  the  drlve-lns  on  Forest  Lane  and 
Mockingbird  Lane.  Nor  is  It  Just  youth  who 
are  creating  the  problem.  Embezalement  has 
far  out-stripped  robbery  in  our  major 
buslnessee. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  tbe  facts  about 
him  to  see  that  we  are  in  serious  trouble. 

The  Crime  Commission  reporte  on  many 
areas  that  serve  ss  the  breeding  place  of 
crime.  A  great  deal  of  space  Is  given  to  the 
discussion  of  poverty  as  It  breeds  crimes  and 
criminals — of  the  problem  of  our  Jails  aa 
criminals  meet  there  and  frequently  becocne 
hardened  criminals,  rather  than  reformed 
persons.  Each  one  of  us  needs  to  became 
Informed.  We  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
no  civilization  can  continue  where  law  la 
not  upheld. 

Tbe  Conmiandment.  "Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  nwther,  that  thy  days  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  glveth  thee." 
Is  not  a  cocnmandment  to  be  nice  to  one's 
parents  so  that  one  will  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  but  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  those  to 
whom  It  was  given  to  be  an  admonition  to 
respect  authority  In  order  that  the  natltna 
would  last.  Our  Lord  was  careful  to  say. 
"Render  unto  Caeaar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's."  Tbe  Apostle  Paul  admonishes  the 
Romans,  "Let  every  person  be  subject  to  the 
goverenlng  authorities."  (Romans  13:  1.) 
Peter  echoed  the  same  sentiment  In  saying, 
"Be  subject  for  the  Lord's  sake  to  every 
human  institution,  whether  It  be  to  the  em- 
peror aa  supreme,  or  to  governors  as  sent 
by  him  to  punish  those  who  do  wrong  and  to 
praise  those  who  do  right.**  (I  Peter  3:  13.14.) 

Biblical  history  shows  Joseph  being  loyal 
to  the  alien  government  of  Egypt.  Mordecal 
being  subject  to  a  foreign  kingdom.  Jesus 
submitting  Himself  to  Pilate.  Paul  placing 
himself  In  the  hands  of  Roman  authorities. 

History  has  proven  that  Christians  make 
good  citizens  because  they  are  obedient  to 
the  law. 

Obedience  to  law  Is  not  only  biblical  and 
Christian.  It  Is  a  proven  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing civilization.  TliOBe  nations  that  have 
been  marked  by  continuing  revolutions  have 
failed  to  survive.  On  the  other  hand  those 
nations  like  ancient  China  that  have  based 
ihelr  system  of  ethics  on  ro8i>ect  for  authority 
have  continued  for  centuries  in  spite  of  out- 
side Invasion  or  temporary  outside  dominion. 
Where  there  has  been  no  respect  for  law, 
nations  have  perished. 

Certain  facto  have  contributed  to  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  our  world. 


Let  me  read  you  an  aocount  trom  Man  Oa 
TMal,  by  Gerald  Dlokler.  pp.  341-Ma,  con- 
cerning The  Nur«nberE  Trial  (194B-1940) : 

"lliveupon  I  drove  to  the  alto,  aooom- 
panled  by  my  foreman,  and  saw  near  It  great 
mounds  of  earth,  about  thirty  meters  long 
and  two  meiers  high.  Several  trucks  stood 
In  front  of  the  mounds  .  .  .  "Hie  mllltla  men 
acted  as  guards  on  the  trucks  and  drove  them 
to  and  from  the  pit.  All  these  people  had  the 
regulation  ytilow  patches  on  the  front  and 
back  of  their  clothes  and  thus  oould  be 
recognised  as  Jews. 

"My  foreman  and  I  went  directly  to  the 
plto.  Nobody  bothered  us.  Now  I  heard  the 
rifle  sbota  In  quick  succession  from  behind 
one  of  the  earth  mounds.  The  people  who 
had  got  off  the  trucks — men,  women  and 
children  of  all  ages — had  to  undreas  upon 
the  orders  of  an  88  man.  who  carried  a  riding 
or  dog  whip.  They  had  to  put  down  their 
clothes  in  fixed  places,  sorted  according  to 
shoes,  top  clothliig.  and  underclothing.  I  saw 
a  heap  of  shoes  of  about  800  to  1.000  pairs, 
great  piles  of  underllnen  and  clothing.  With- 
out screaming  or  weeping  these  people  un- 
dreaaed,  stood  around  In  family  groups. 
kissed  each  other,  said  farewell,  sind  waited 
for  a  sign  from  another  SS  man.  who  stood 
near  the  pit.  also  with  a  whip  In  his  hand. 
During  the  fifteen  minutes  that  I  stood  near 
I  heard  no  complaint  or  plea  for  mercy.  I 
watched  a  family  of  about  eight  persons,  a 
man  and  a  woman  both  about  fifty  with  some 
children  of  about  one.  eight,  and  ten.  and  two 
grown-up  daughters  of  about  twenty  and 
twenty-four.  An  old  woman  with  snow-white 
hair  was  holding  the  one-year-old  child  in 
her  arms  and  singing  to  It  and  tickling  it. 
The  child  was  cooing  with  delight.  Tixt  couple 
looked  on  with  tears  In  their  eyes.  Tbe  father 
was  holding  the  hand  of  a  boy  about  ten 
years  old  and  speaking  to  him  softly;  the 
boy  was  fighting  his  tears.  Tbe  father  pointed 
to  the  sky,  stroked  his  head,  and  seemed  to 
explain  something  to  blm.  At  that  moment 
the  SS  man  at  the  pit  shouted  something  to 
his  comrade.  The  latter  counted  off  about 
twenty  persona  and  Instructed  them  to  go 
behind  the  earth  mound.  Afr>f>ng  ti\wiw  was 
the  family  I  have  mentlcmed. 

"...  I  walked  around  the  mound  and  found 
myself  oonfronted  by  a  tremendous  grave. 
People  were  eloeely  wedged  together  and 
lying  on  top  of  each  other  ao  that  only  their 
heads  were  Tlslble.  Nearly  all  had  blood 
running  over  their  shoulders  from  their 
heads.  Some  were  lifting  their  anna  and  t\im- 
Lng  their  beads  to  show  that  they  vrere  stUI 
aUve.  The  pit  was  already  two  thirds  full. 
I  estimated  that  It  already  coatalned  about 
1.000  people.  I  looked  for  the  man  who  did 
the  shooting.  He  was  an  S8  man.  who  sat 
at  the  edge  of  narrow  pit.  his  feet  dangling 
Into  the  pit.  He  had  a  tommy  gun  on  his 
knees  and  was  smoking  a  cigarette.  The  peo- 
ple, completely  naked,  went  down  some  steps 
which  were  cut  in  the  clay  vrall  of  the  pit 
and  clambered  over  the  heads  of  the  people 
lying  there,  to  the  plaoe  to  which  the  88  man 
directed  them.  They  lay  down  in  front  of 
the  dead  or  Injured  people;  some  caressed 
those  who  were  ittll  alive  and  spoke  to  them 
In  a  low  voice.  I^en  I  heard  a  series  of 
shots." 

These  guards  were  all  sctlng  under  order*. 
Their  actions  were  In  obedience  and  loyalty 
to  their  government.  Any  person  who  would 
not  disobey  such  laws  Is  leas  than  a  Christian. 
tThe  Nuremberg  trials  clearly  established 
that  local  or  national  laws  or  that  obedience 
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to  kxsftl  or  national  AutborlUes  la  not  the 
ulUmato  oommltment. 

Where  Uw»  rfp-ownt  leM  than  total  ]u*- 
tice.  th«y  wlU  be  flftimted.  beld  In  dlanepect. 
and  be  ft  woMTOt  of  deatructlon.  Had  Kn«land 
not  bad  b«d  Uwb.  Ui«re  would  have  been  no 
United  SUtai  of  America  U  law  la  to  be  re- 
gpected.  then  on«  ot  the  flrst  responalbllltiea 
ot  all  dtlaena.  lawyers,  political  leadera.  legla- 
lators  U  to  eve  that  laws  come  nearer  and 
nearer  toward  true  equity  and  juaUc*.  The 
moment  our  aodety  deetroye  through  law.  we 
can  expect  the  people  to  flaunt  the  law.  It 
la  an  axiom  ot  poUQce  that  bad  Lmwi  make 
bad  people. 

Not  only  moat  our  laws  be  Just,  but  It  must 
be  the  aim  of  every  lawyer  and  every  Jurist, 
to  Bee  that  Justice  imther  than  vlctoiT  be- 
comaa  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  oourta  of  our 
land.  How  can  law  be  held  ae  the  ally  of 
Juatlce  when  Percy  Foreman  openly  admlta, 
"The  talal  oT  a  criminal  caae  la  tug-o(-war 
between  the  proeecutlon  and  the  defense. 
Ife  more  like  an  athletic  oonteet.  with  each 
side  trying  to  "win  lnat*od  of  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  the  fecte  of  a  ca«  ud  determine  Jua- 
uce  under  the  law  baaed  on  such  facu." 
(Saturday  Evening  Poat,  July  1004.  p.  41) 

Aa  Foremao  aaya  in  another  context,  "tn  a 
murder  caae.  you  abould  never  allow  the  de- 
fendant to  be  tried.  Try  aomeone  elae — the 
buaband,  the  lover,  the  police,  or  If  the  caae 
haa  Boclaj  ImpUcatlona,  eoclety  generally. 
But  never  the  defendant."  (Ibid   p.  40) 

So  long  aa  the  legal  profeaalona  l^XMrc  the 
higher  ealla  of  Jiiatloe  and  equity  In  t«nna 
d  techoioailtlM  ot  law — ao  long  aa  a  man 
knows  that  he  can  oocnmit  murder  U  he  can 
afford  to  get  a  "Percy  Ponanan,"  then  Laws 
wUl  be  dlaobeyed  and  lawleaaneaa  emcouraged. 
With  all  of  theae  faou  In  mind.  1  would 
like  to  make  certain  concr«>te  vuggeaUona  to 
yen. 

I.  We  must  see  to  H  that  government  and 
laws  are  reoognlsed  by  our  people  aa  aiming 
at  true  equity  and  JiwUoe,  rather  than  pro- 
toctU^  ct  spMlal  IntcreaC  or  the  perpetua- 
tion of  Inequities. 

The  tax  laws  wUl  continue  to  be  flaunted 
•o  loD£  aa  our  Journala  oaa  report  that  the 
tax  laws  are  ao  written  that  certain  men  with 
ovw  one  mllUojQ  dollars  annual  Income  paj 
abaolutely  no  Income  tax;  while  a  aecretftry 
supporting  henelf  and  her  child,  making  M.- 
909.00  per  year  has  to  pay  an  Income  tax  of 
M41.00.  Kor  can  we  expect  respect  fcr  law 
wbeo  wctnen  who  do  not  want  divorcee  a^e 
told  by  their  attorneys  to  perjure  themaelvea 
and  aay  they  do  want  a  divorce.  Our  dlvocve 
oourta  have  become  a  tiaveaty  on  every  form 
of  lnte«rtty.  If  law  la  to  be  respected,  law  must 
command  reapeot  of  ttve  people  In  terms  of 
Ka  aim  toward  Juatloe  and  equity.  Where  laws 
promote  perjury  aa  In  our  divorce  courts,  the 
laws  wUl  not  be  held  In  reapect. 

I  am  veil  aware  of  the  roots  of  dvU  dla- 
obedience  in  our  Southland.  Twenty  years 
•go  I  waa  sitting  tn  the  office  of  the  Reglatrar 
at  CVM  ot  our  North  Carolina  counties  when 
a  N^ro  came  Ic  to  register  to  vote.  He  came 
In  the  front  door.  He  waa  lold  to  go  out.  and 
oome  down  the  alley  and  in  the  back  door. 
When  he  earns  in  the  back  door.  I  recognized 
him  as  the  principal  of  our  Negro  bl^  school. 
The  Reglaoar  did  not  aak  him  to  ait  down. 
He  waa  theo  aaked  to  explain  the  fourth 
ameodnxent  to  the  Oonatltutlon.  Because  ha 
did  not  know  the  Constitution  quite  ae  well 
as  he  should,  he  explained  the  third  sinend- 
ment.  On  the  basis  of  this,  the  Registrar  todd 
blm  he  could  not  register  to  vote  and  ordered 
him  to  get  out  ct  his  o&oe.  Law  waa  being 
used  to  diaenfranchlae  this  man.  At  the  time 
he  had  no  appeal  to  the  oourta.  for  any  Jury 
before  which  he  would  go  to  preaent  hia 
claim  would  have  beeoi  loaded  with  men  like 
the  ReglBOar.  Ha.  and  many  men  like  htm. 
have  become  the  baokbooe  ot  the  dvU  tSI*- 


oiwdleoce  myvement;  for  tbey  have  aeea  Ln 
law.  n£>t  their  tnend,  but  their  enemr  k^d 
In  the  proceea  ot  the  court,  not  their  ally, 
but  their  adveraary.  We  have  made  miich 
proceea  alnoe  this  event  in  North  Carolina, 
but  we  must  recall  that  many  men  who  are 
now  In  their  forties  and  flftiea  received  this 
treatznent  in  their  twenties,  and  that  laws 
and  ooorta  are  still  being  used  tn  certain 
plAoea  and  In  certain  oaaea  to  flaimt  Juatlce 
and  equity. 

n.  We  must  not  only  see  that  our  laws 
and  our  courts  aim  at  equity  and  Justice, 
If  law  la  to  be  respected,  but  we  must  see 
to  It  by  pereonaJ  example,  that  we  create 
respect  for  law.  Eicept  Ln  extreme  conditions 
the  church  of  Jesuf  Christ  has  held  that  a 
man  muat  reapect  and  obey  the  law.  It  was 
under  a  dictatorship  that  was  totally  un- 
acceptable that  Paul  wrote  those  words  In 
the  ist  verse  of  the  13th  chapter  of  Romans, 
"Let  every  person  be  aubject  to  the  govern- 
ing authorltlee,"  In  contrast  we  have  been 
raised  with  the  thought  of  obeying  those 
laws  which  are  comfortable  to  us. 

Uany  people  Igncnd  unpopular  laws.  I 
would  affirm  to  you  now,  aa  the  church 
haa  historically,  that  vlcdaUon  ot  even  an 
unpopular  law  can  undercut  the  very  atruc- 
tiu-e  of  our  society.  Although  the  tax  laws 
may  seem  unfair,  we  will  meet  their  obliga- 
tions, using  our  power  as  voters  or  our  oppor- 
tunities In  the  courts  aa  a  means  of  ap- 
proaching equity  wttbln  these  laws.  But 
above  It  all.  we  will  obey  until  the  time  when 
we  have  to  say,  "I  miut  obey  Ood  rather  than 
man." 

m.  We  will  teach  our  children  obedience 
to  law.  lliere  are  many  ways  that  children 
can  be  taught.  It  wse  Abraham  Uncotn  who 
aald.  "Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed 
by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattiea  on  her  lap — let  it  be  taught 
in  BChoola.  In  aemlnarles.  and  In  colleges: 
let  It  be  written  in  primers,  speiung  books. 
and  in  Almanaca:  let  It  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative  halls,  and 
enforced  in  the  courts  of  Justice.  And,  In 
short,  let  It  become  the  political  religion  of 
the  nation:  and  let  the  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  the  grave  and  gay.  of  all  aexes. 
tongues,  and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice 
unceasingly  upon  Its  altars." 

Reverence  for  the  Law  Is  never  taught  by 
the  man  who  drivee  with  his  eye  on  the  rear 
view  mirror,  or  who  brags  about  how  fast  he 
drives  In  West  Texas,  Reverence  for  the  law 
is  not  tau^t  by  the  father  who  bra*^  about 
the  trick  he  played  in  his  Income  tax  report. 
or  the  nukn  who  suggests  that  he  csld  oontrol, 
or  has  controlled,  elections.  Reverence  Is  not 
taught  by  the  father  of  a  teenager,  or  by 
-the  lawyer  vrho  defends  the  teenager  who  baa 
stolen  or  has  picked  up  trmJBc  tickets  and 
Ignored  them. 

COMCLDSION 

I  wish  that  I  could, tell  you  that  the  whole 
key  to  the  problem  Is  to  get  everybody  to  ac- 
cept Jeeuj  as  Lord  and  Saviour.  I  am  conQ- 
dent  that  If  tbey  knew  the  Jeaus  whom  they 
call  the  Christ,  they  would  be  obedient  to  the 
laws.  But  In  this  place  and  at  this  time  in 
history  ao  many  people  have  com*  domi  the 
aiale  with  the  commitment  to  a  name  with- 
out understandlnc  the  Ideal  of  that  name, 
that  a  man  can  participate  actively  within 
the  life  of  a  church  and  then  brag  about  the 
elections  tht  ha  has  stolen,  the  tax  that  he 
has  avoided,  about  how  fast  he  drives.  Cer- 
tain church  officers  feel  lltUe  compunction 
of  conscience  tn  twisting  the  law  as  to  disen- 
franchise people  or  to  deprive  them  of  the 
rights  of  education  or  Job. 

Tlie  nature  of  conxmltment  to  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  made  so  crysal  dear  within  our 
ehurchw  as  to  attract  the  Idealist  who  la 
seeing  for  Justice  and  bring  to  the  Judg- 
ment seat  those  of  our  nimiber  who  have  no 


concern  for  anything  abort  their  own  self 
interests. 

Therefore,  the  first  task  ot  the  church  In 
this  area  must  be  to  confront  Its  own  mem- 
bership with  the  real  natiire  of  Its  faith,  even 
if  this  means  losing  the  support  of  those  who 
have  no  concern  for  Juatice.  eq\ilty  and 
obedience. 

At  the  same  time  the  church  must  move 
beyond  its  own  Inner  oommltment  to  law. 
It  la  not  enou^b  to  free  ourselves  of  dis- 
obedience. The  church  cannot  quarantine 
Itself  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The 
sickness  of  our  nation  can  destroy  our  ns- 
Uon.  even  though  one  church  of  a  few 
churces  sje  committed.  The  epidemic  of  In- 
fluenza strikes  with  heartbreaking  Impact  on 
all.  And  so  the  epidemic  of  lawleaanesa  is  eat- 
ing at  the  very  roots  of  our  society.  Unless 
we  can  stamp  out  this  lawlessneea  and  dis- 
respect for  law  that  has  bred  It.  we  cannot 
hope  to  have  a  continuing  civilization. 

I  see  no  answer  to  the  problem  of  Viet  Nam. 
except  to  continue  the  fight.  But  I  believe  we 
could  lose  In  Viet  Nam  and  still  maintain 
the  United  States  aa  a  vital,  dynamic,  strong, 
Christian  nation.  But  the  cancer  of  lawless- 
ness that  is  eatinff  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
nation  la  destroying  our  nation  with  far  more 
certainty  and  In  a  much  more  rapid  way  than 
Asian  or  European  communism  can  ever  do. 
General  Westmoreland  and  our  President  say 
that  we  must  win  the  battie  in  Viet  Nam.  if 
democracy  Is  to  survive  tn  Asia.  But  let  me 
■illrm  to  you  the  conviction  that  Z  believe 
you  share  with  me.  that  there  la  no  point 
In  fighting  tn  Viet  Nam  If  we  cannot  at  the 
same  time  win  the  battie  agalnat  crime  and 
lawlessness  In  our  own  country. 

I  have  discussed  with  you  certain  factors 
that  are  often  Ignored  In  the  mounting  dle- 
reapect  for  law.  The  Crime  Com  mission  dW- 
cusaee  other  factors  such  as  the  problem  of 
the  pockeU  ot  poverty.  Inadequate  educa- 
tional facilities,  failure  of  our  welfare  pro- 
gram, need  foe  training  of  jurUta  and  police. 
We  can  no  more  win  this  battle  by  slngUng 
out  one  aspect  and  ignoring  the  others  than 
you  can  win  a  football  game  by  trying  to 
protect  yourself  against  one  star  player.  It 
must  be  a  team  effort  directed  at  every  facet 
of  our  society  that  la  contributing  toward 
the  breakdown  of  respect  for  and  obedience 
toUw. 

A  minister  can  make  himself  popular  by 
decrying  the  problems  ot  oommunlam,  by 
denouncing  the  moraU  of  Hollywood,  or  the 
ethlce  of  Washington.  Pew  of  us  have  any 
influence  In  Hollywood,  and  all  too  few  of 
US  are  Influential  In  Austin  or  Waahlngton. 
Practically  all  of  us  are  cltlwns  of  Dallas. 
Texas.  All  <tf  us  are  parts  of  businesses  and 
homes.  All  of  ua  are  related  bo  other  people 
throii^h  OUT  fr1endat\lps  *^^  businesses.  All 
ot  us  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  ofll- 
rials  in  city,  state  and  national  clecUons. 

1^  launch  an  attack  outside  of  our  own 
community  Is  a  way  of  avoiding  the  serious 
problem  at  our  own  doorsteps.  If  we  are  to 
be  responsible  Christian  dtlrcns,  we  muat  be 
willing  to  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  mote 
In  our  brother's  eye  to  note  the  t>eam  that 
is  In  OUT  own  eye.  TTien  vrtth  redoubled  ef- 
fort through  every  contact  that  we  have, 
we  must  see  to  It  that  In  every  place  we  are. 
law  Is  respected:  and  that  through  every 
Influence  that  we  have,  Justice  and  oppor- 
tunity become  the  foundation  atones  upon 
which  our  city  Is  built.  How  shallow  It  Is 
for  us  to  look  at  our  buildings  and  our  bce- 
pltals.  at  our  insurance  companies  and  our 
banks,  and  call  Dallas  a  city  of  excellence, 
while  Ignoring  the  Immoral  filth  that  Is  de- 
stroying the  very  moral  fiber  out  of  which 
any  home,  school,  church  or  city  of  excel- 
iMooe  must  be  built. 

'Xet  erary  person  be  subject  to  the  gov- 
erning authorities."  (Rocnani  18.1) 
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Facta  Aboat  Ac  Forcifs  AM  Prafrus 
for  FUc*]  Yeu  1968 


SPEECH 

ov 

HON.  DONALD  H.  FRASER 

or  MIN1RSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  at  thla 
time,  when  forelffn  aid  legislation  is 
pending  congressional  action,  we  are 
sometimes  presented  with  the  problem  of 
finding  quick  and  concise  answers  to 
questions  on  the  aid  program  without 
wading  through  volumes  of  detailed  in- 
formation. I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  handy  booklet  published  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
entitled  "PacM  About  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1JW8." 

This  booklet  gives  an  excellent  expla- 
nation of  the  aid  program  in  a  few  short 
Illustrated  pages  and  makes  an  ideal  re- 
spotise  to  requests  for  information  on 
foreign  aid. 

My  copy  came  to  me  from  the  congres- 
sional liaison  steJf  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  I  under- 
stand they  will  be  happy  to  furnish  coplea 
on  request. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  this  informa- 
tive publication.  I  should  like  to  insert 
the  text  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Pacfs  About  tks  PoaxiaN  Am  PaocaAic  roa 

Fiscal  Yxam   1098 — CoopzaATiOH   BrrwEnf 

Nations  arm  Thkib  Psoplss 

THE  i-aasmENT's  roaciGN  assistamcs  act 
paopoaAi,  TO  ooKoaaaa 

The  President's  proposal  to  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1WS8.  outUned  tn  his  mesaa«re  on 
Foreign  Aid  of  February  0,  1WS7.  covers  eco- 
nomic asalstance  sdmlnlatered  by  the  Agency 
for  InterasUonal  Development  (AID),  an 
agency  In  the  Department  of  State,  and  mili- 
tary seelstance  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  under  the  poUcy  control  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  following  Is  a  breakdown  of  the  eco- 
nomic aMlstanee  request  for  FT  1008  com- 
pared with  approprlaUoQs  for  FT  1M7: 
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"We  have  seen  the  energy  and  determina- 
tion of  the  emerging  peoples  tranaform  our 
aid  Into  the  seeds  of  prosperity.'  (1967  for- 
eign aid  message,  t 

Coaperatxon  for  Freedom  and  DeveUrf^- 
mmt — Tbe  major  objective  of  the  VS.  for- 
eign assistance  program  Is  to  assist  olhear 
countries  that  seek  to  maintain  their  Inde- 
pendence and  develop  into  self-supporting 
nations. 

In  his  Foreign  Aid  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  stressed  the  need  to 
make  the  foreign  aid  program  "reflect  the 
circumstances  of  the  late  sixties,  not  those 
of  the  past."  TixlA  Includes  recognition  that 
the  United  States  cannot  do  the  Job  alone; 
that  only  earnest  self-help  can  assure  secu- 
rity and  development  in  the  developing 
countries;  and  that  we  must  work  with  the 
other  advanced  nations  of  the  free  world  in 
cooperation  for  freedom  and  development. 

Guidelinea  of  Aid  Policy — The  President 
outlined  the  "basic  thrusts  of  our  aid  policy" 
In  ftU  guiding  principles. 

Self-Help:  Nations  develop  primarily 
through  their  own  efforts. 

MuliiUtteraiitm:  Developed  nations  must 
share  the  burden  and  coordinate  assistance 
eOorts. 

RegionaliM-m:  Neighboring  nations  must 
cooperate  to  develop  shared  resources. 

Atp^cuUure.   haallA,   and   education:   The  , 
critical  areas  of  want  must   be  relieved  in 
order  to  achieve  development. 

Balance  of  payments:  The  aid  dollar  must 
be  spent  for  the  export  of  American  goods 
to  prevent  dollar  outflow. 

Efficient  adminiMtratton:  The  aid  program 
must  be  carefully  managed  to  assure 
efficiency. 

PropojaXs  for  AID.  FY  1968— To  implement 
his  guidelines,   the  President  proposed: 

Establishment  of  a  Jvalional  Adviaoff 
Committee  on  Self-Help,  composed  of  emi- 
nent Americana  from  diverse  fields,  to  review 
the  performance  of  recipient  countries; 

A  statutory  objective  that  85  percent  of 
Development  Loan  funds  be  spent  In  a  re- 
gional or  mtiltilateral  framework.  The  new 
aid  poticv  for  Africa  wlU  emphasize  this  oon- 
centratlon  on  r^onal  and  multl-natlooaZ 
projects; 

Program  emphasis  on  uffricultvre,  educa- 
tion, and  health,  with  a  2b  percent  Increase 
in  funds  budgeted  for  these  purpoaee  in  FT 
1908: 

The  creation  within  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  of  tvfo  neio  officer  to 
consolidate  all  food,  nutrition,  and  popula- 
tion octlvtlee  In  tbe  War  on  Hunger,  and  to 
promote  the  participation  and  development 
of  pnraf  e  re»o\trcea:  and 

Ttco-ytar  authorixations  for  economic  as- 
sistance programs,  to  Improve  continuity  and 
sound  management. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  Instant  develop- 
ment. We  stUl  have  a  long  hard  task.  That  Is 
why  the  President  Is  proposing  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  all  aid  activities  for  two 
years — as  a  sign  of  recognition  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  in  our  national  interest, 
that  the  program  does  occupy  an  established 
place  In  our  overall  foreign  policy,  that  there 
iM  a  long  term  Job  to  do.  and  that  we  arc 
prepared  to  follow  through  where  we  have 
wisely  begun. 

Certain  parts  of  the  AID  program — De- 
velopment Loans  and  the  AUiance  tor  Prog- 
ress— have  traditionally  been  authorlxed  for 
more  than  one  year.  These  programs  are  now 
authorized  through  FT  1060.  A  two-year  au- 
thorization for  other  AID  programs  would 
bring  them  into  line  with  Development  Loan 
and  Alliance  for  Progress  authorisations. 

A  two-year  cycle  of  authorizations  for  the 
entire  program  would  provide  each  Congreas 
vrlth  an  opportunity  to  review  the  aid  pro- 
gram in  the  light  of  changing  world  cir- 
cumstances, while  demonstrating  our  dedl- 
caUon  to  tbe  task  of  long-term  development. 


SBLT-xnLP 

"Setf-help  ta  the  H/eblood  q/  eeonomfe  de- 
velopment.  No  rurtained  progretm  is  possible 
vitftouf  it.  Aid  provided  tu  a  rubstttute  it  aid 
toasted."  (F>3re1gn  aid  message.) 

The  Hard  Work  of  Development — No 
amoiint  of  outside  aid  can  help  a  oountJ-y 
develop  unless  It  Is  Itself  trying  hard  to  do 
the  Job.  The  United  States  and  other  donors 
supply  only  a  small  part  of  the  Immense  re- 
sources needed  for  succcessful  development. 
The  nuijor  effort — tbe  will,  the  leadership. 
the  labor  and  most  of  tbe  money — comes 
from  the  lees  developed  countries. 

For  every  dollar  the  United  States  provldee 
for  programs  tn  major  ald-recelving  coun- 
tries, those  nations  contribute  an  average  of 
g9  for  their  own  development. 

Self-Help  Requirements — The  President 
has  said  that  "the  only  obligation  tied  to  our 
aid  is  the  recipient's  obligation  to  Itaelf."  The 
proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will  maJce 
It  clear  that  In  meeting  that  obligation  to 
Itaelf.  an  ald-reclpient  should: 

Have  sensible  programs  for  mobllialng  Its 
own  resources: 

Show  a  responslvenen  to  the  vital  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  concerns  of  its 
people,  and  be  prepared  to  nudce  and  carry 
out  reforms   and   improvements; 

Take  measures  to  Increase  food  production 
and  Improve  its  storage  and  distribution; 

KatabUah  condltloos  which  stimulate  It* 
own  people,  as  well  as  foreign  mveators,  to 
undertake  new  and  expanded  private  initia- 
tive: and 

Build  democratic  Institutions  to  ensure 
wide  popular  partidpatloo. 

Revicidng  Self-Help  Performance — ^Though 
the  Sid  program  Is  now  reviewed  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Developmeofc  and 
by  committees  which  include  representatlTss 
from  other  involved  government  ageodes, 
there  la  "an  urgent  need  for  a  permanent. 
nonpartisan,  public  body  to  evaJuate  self- 
help  performance."  Citing  this  need  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  propoaed  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Self-Help,  composed  of  eminent  Amencanx 
frocn  buslneea,  labor,  unJverBltlea,  and  other 
fields. 

AJD  Tet^nUjues  in  5el/- Help— Stimulation 
ot  Mlf-help  la  an  Intrinsic  part  of  ths  AID 
program. 

Project  loans  re<iulre  conditions  ctich  as 
coet-sharlng.  q>eclfic  refonus  to  be  mads  be- 
fore disburaemeat  ot  funds,  and  a  ooounlt- 
ment  to  provide  adequate  budgeting,  staffing 
and  administration  for  the  oompleted  proj- 
ect. 

Dlsbursament  of  a  17.7  million  highway 
loan  to  Afghanlatan  required  the  Afghan 
Government  to  create  a  national  hlgbvrey 
maintenance  departmeot,  because  previous 
AID-4ponsored  hlgfavray  projects  had  de- 
predated for  want  of  adequate  maintenance. 
The  departznent  vras  establlshd.  and  dis- 
btirsemeat  Is  underway. 

Proffram  loans  are  made  to  a  limited  num- 
btf  of  countries  to  finance  the  Import  of 
American  products  needed  for  general  de- 
velopment in  various  sectora.  The  economy- 
wide  impact  provides  leverage  to  encourage 
overall  policy  changes  and  reforms. 

A  recent  010  mUllon  program  loan  to 
Korea  oommltted  tbe  Korean  Oovemnient 
to  five  financial  targets:  Improved  budget- 
ing; better  foreign  exchange  management: 
restraint  on  private  sector  credit:  increased 
domestic  revenue  collection;  and  higher 
domestic  savings.  For  each  of  the  five  condi- 
tions 01  million  was  to  be  released  In  each 
of  two  quarters  If  Korean  performance  waa 
up  to  prescribed  standards.  The  Koreans  met 
the  conditions. 

VrUt   OH   HtTHOEB 

"Next  to  ths  purruit  of  peace,  the  greatest 
ehaUcnge  to  the  human  family  is  the  race 
between  food  mpplg  and  popuUition  in- 
( State  Of  the  Union  message,  1967.) 
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wtio  wm  rai  ttu  rood  Z)e;lctt?— The  IWB 
developed  countries  now  li»»e  m,  food  deficit 
of  Ifl  million  6on»  of  grain  uinually.  met  by 
Importa  froco  the  developed  coontrlee.  Over 
half  the  VB.  cropland  reeerve  is  bving  re- 
turned to  production  to  help  cover  the  grow- 
ing food  deficit. 

If  present  trends  oootlntie.  that  deficit 
will  be  Sa  mUlion  tons  by  1986.  Even  with 
sll  reaerre  scres«e  In  production  and  the  use 
of  much  Improved  techniques,  the  United 
States  oould  not  fill  such  need.  We'd  be 
foolish  to  try. 

The  Presldeat  has  made  It  clear  that  our 
main  effort  should  be  "to  enable  the  devel- 
oping countries  to  supply  their  own  food 
ne«ds  through  their  own  production  or 
through  Improved  capacity  to  buy  in  the 
world  market."  This  effort  can  be  successful 
only  If  the  developing  nations  make  sn 
equally  strong  commitment  through  self- 
help  measures. 

Aid  Priority.  FY  IMt — The  AID  program 
for  next  year  gives  bluest  prtortty  to  the 
War  on  Hunger  which  the  President  an- 
nounced last  year.  In  FY  19d8.  AID  proposes 
to  invest  9088  million— compared  to  AfrCM 
mUUon  In  FT  ia«7 — to  support  efforts  of  the 
developing  countries  to  feed  themselves. 

In  addlUon.  AID  plans  to  stress  programs 
for  family  planning  and  nutrition  Improve- 
ment. To  coordlns.Ce  this  three-way  effort. 
the  President  has  created  a  central  staff 
office  m  AID  devoted  to  the  War  on  Hunger. 
The  food  aid  program  Is  also  Involved  In 
the  War  on  Hunger.  Shipments  made  under 
the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  will  QU  the  food  gap 
while  local  output  Is  being  expanded,  and 
local  currency  generated  fram  the  food  sales 
will  be  re-tnvested  In  agrlcultTiral  develop- 
ment. An  essential  feature  of  the  food  aid 
program  Is  the  Insistence  that  those  we  help 
with  food  also  help  themselves  to  lessen  their 
dvpendenc*  on  external  food  aid  In  the  years 
aneod. 

Emphasis  on  AffHcultural  Production — In 
transforming  traditional  agriculture  into  a 
more  productive  system.  AID  and  host  coun- 
try progrsjns  will  concentrate  on  four  key 
areas. 

Agricultural  materials  and  resources,  such 
as  water,  fertlUasr  and  seeds,  farm-to-market 
roads,  toois  and  warehouses,  are  the  main 
Ingrsdlents  of  Increased  production  and  dis- 
tribution. AID-flnanced  exp<:trts  ot  commodi- 
ties and  technical  ssslstance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  roaources  constitute  the  main  thrust 
of  assistance 

Agricultural  institutions,  such  as  coopera- 
tive or  credit  associations,  extensive  servlcea, 
training  schools,  and  marketing  outlets,  pro- 
vide the  farmer  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
rrMtann  to  use  new  methods.  AID  brings  3.000 
agriculture  specialists  to  the  U.S.  each  year 
to  train  them  to  develop  such  Institutions. 

Applied  research  will  adapt  seed  varieties, 
fertilizer  mixtures,  and  pesticides  to  specific 
lands  and  climates.  American  urUverslUee. 
under  oontrmct  to  AID.  are  a  good  source  for 
this  researcii. 

National  policies  will  provide  Incentives  to 
the  independent  farmer  to  Increase  his  food 
ouqyut.  lAnd  reform,  food  price  supports, 
and  subsidies  to  credit  unlone  and  private 
banks  can  provide  these  Incentives.  An)  self- 
help  conditions  tied  to  programs  and  project 
loans  ecnphaaiae  such  measures. 

Smphasis  on  Nutrition — Each  year.  nuU- 
nutrltlon  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  death  ch' 
pbyslcai  and  mental  retardation  of  half  the 
children  in  the  loss  developed  countries  be- 
fore they  reach  the  age  of  alx.  T^us  It  robs 
these  nations  at  the  productivity  and  crea- 
tivity of  their  human  resources. 

AID  will  concentrate  on  child-feeding  pro- 
graxna.  training  professionals  in  nutritional 
health  and  specific  country  needs  that  have 
been  defined  by  exhaustive  nutrition  sur- 
veys, and  encouraging  the  growth  of  foods 
with  nutrienu  designed  to  meet  specific 
country  needs. 


Technical  aaslatanoe  to  local  food  process- 
ing Industrtea  will  promote  methods  for  Im- 
proving nutrient  quidlty.  pSLTtlcularly  In  pro- 
teins. AID-asslsted  oommercial  fisheries  will 
add  a  wealth  of  protein  from  the  sea  to 
meager  diets. 

SmphasiM   on   Popuiation   PlannlnjF— More 
than  30  developing  natloos  have  requested 
and    are    now   receiving    VS.    aaslstancc    Ln  . 
population  problems.   The   AID  program  in 
this  area  provides: 

Training  for  foreign  demographers,  sutls- 
tlclans  and  technicians: 

Advice  to  developing  countries  In  estab- 
lishing Information -gathering  and  educa- 
tlonaJ  programs ;  and 

Educational  materials,  medical  Instru- 
ments, and  equipment  and  supplies  for  use 
in  health  clinics  and  family  planning  centers. 
AID  Bsnlat&nce  is  only  at  the  request  of 
Individual  nations,  and  only  for  programs  of 
voluntary  family  planning. 

■icraAsn  OK  HinuK  sssoumcES 
Economic  and  social  progress  In  any  country 
must  Include  freedom  from  hiinger,  disease. 
and  ignorance  In  addition  to  the  War  on 
Hunger,  the  AID  program  for  FT  1968  will 
pr^ss  the  Initiatives  begun  in  health  and 
education,  with  an  Increase  of  35  percent 
in  both  areas. 

Proffram  in  Health. — AID  support  to  public 
health  programs  in  many  leas  developed 
countries  wUl  emphasize  the  strong  start 
made  In: 

Control  and  eradication  of  killing  and  crip- 
pling diseases  that  sap  the  human  reaources 
otherwise  available  to  development;  and 

Ekevelopment  of  training  programs  to  pro- 
vide the  manpower  to  run  their  own  health 
programs. 

Profrram  in  Education — Though  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  teachers  have  been  trained, 
olasarooms  constructed  and  textbooks  dis- 
tributed with  AID  assistance,  there  continue 
to  be  basic  flaws  In  the  educational  systems 
themselves.  Traditional  curricula,  rote  learn- 
ing methods,  and  unrelated  cycle*  and  levels. 
In  addition  to  the  vast  social  and  ecooom.lc 
problems,  all  cootrflbutc  to  the  critical  drop- 
out rate — In  Latin  America  lees  than  30  per- 
cent complete  the  sixth  grade. 

AID  now  emphsaiaes  technical  assistance  to 
planning  and  strong  self-help  measures  In 
educational  policy  to  modernise  and  integrate 
school  systemiS  to  make  them  more  produc- 
tive. 

Improved  curricula  and  mors  vocational 
echoed  will  relate  systems  to  country  re- 
quirements for  trained  manpower. 

Increased  education  budgets  will  Include 
{Hanning  projections  to  show  how  to  maxl- 
mise  effectiveness  tn  the  balance  between 
basic  Uteracy  and  the  need  for  advanced 
technical  sfcUis. 

New  techniques  such  as  educational  radio 
and  television  will  "stretch"  the  limited 
number  of  teachers  Ln  oountHes  which  al- 
ready have  transmitting  stations. 

porniiSa  PAxncspSTioit  d<  DWXLonszNT 
A  Senso  of  tnvotvement — Oevftlopment  is 
neither  sbible  nor  effective  unless  the  people 
Identify  with  and  participate  In  the  eco- 
nocnlc,  social  and  political  life  of  their  coun- 
try. The  enactm«at  lost  year  ol  Title  IX  of 
the  Foreign  Asslst&nce  Act  focused  atten- 
Uoo  on  the  political  and  social  dimensions 
of  development.  In  FT  19«8,  AID  wLU  Inten- 
sify efforts  to  encourage  populsir  participa- 
tion In  democratic  private  and  local  In- 
stitutions. 

framevork  for  Initiative — Though  central 
gowzunent  follcles  can  provide  incentives 
for  local  and  private  initiative,  that  initia- 
tive requires  a  framework  of  private  institu- 
tions through  which  to  operate. 

Cooperatives,  labor  unions,  savings  and 
Loan  association*,  and  community  develop- 
ment organlxatlona  supplement  individual  ef- 
fort and  develop  democratic  skills.  In  addi- 
tion, development  requires  local  governments 


to  supply  basic  svvloes,  and  voluntary  orga- 
nlxatUms  to  diffuse  kxuywledge,  stimulate 
self-help,  and  pool  twrhnlrfcl  ablUty. 

In  the  past  two  years.  In  Central  America 
alone.  AID  helped  organise  479  credit  unions, 
with  76.000  members. 

In  the  last  year,  17.3  mlUloo  tn  AID-as- 
slsted projects  increased  the  oapabUltlee  of 
labor  unions  to  serve  their  members  effec- 
tively. 

With  AID  support.  13  community  develop- 
ment programs  In  Africa  were  begun. 

Building  Responsive  Government — Equal 
In  Importance  to  the  development  of  private 
InitlaUve  is  the  need  to  develop  governmen- 
tal InsUtuUons  at  all  levels  which  are  re^ion- 
Blve  to  popular  needs  and  dexnands.  This  Is 
a  alow  and  complex  process.  In  which  AID 
will  emphasize: 

Efficient  ond  re»pon*it>e  public  adminis- 
tration, with  particular  attention  to  the  ca- 
pabilities of  local  government  units.  It  Is 
at  this  level  that  public  attitudes  toward 
government  are  formed.  Such  units  can  pro- 
vide effective  communication  between  people 
and  their  n&tlonai  government. 

Froffressive  legal  institutions,  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  people  through  a  Just,  ac- 
oeeslble.  and  stable  legal  system. 

Examination  of  the  needs  In  these  areas 
will  enable  AID  to  assist  host  governments 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  T^tle  IX — to  build 
democratic  tnatlcutlons  for  mesJitngfuJ  popu- 
lar participation  tn  development. 

CBKATtTK  VSM  OT  SMSUCAN    P«IVAT«   IXSOintCES 

SffectiveneMs  of  Private  Initiative — AID  em- 
phasis on  the  Importanoe  of  the  prrtvate  sec- 
tor is  based  not  only  on  the  American  ex- 
perience, but  on  the  experience  of  the  leas 
developed  countries  themselves.  Those  coun- 
tries which  are  developing  moot  rapidly  are 
those  where  public  policy.  Investment  and 
externa]  assistance  have  combined  to  bring 
the  dynamic  forces  of  private  IniUatlve  Into 
developm.ent.  These  Include  Taiwan.  Israel. 
Oreece,  Pakistan,  and  Korea — and  the  list 
conunuea  to  grow. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  external  assistance 
has  been  In  the  form  of  participation  b; 
American  private  groups — State  and  local 
governments,  private  business  and  nonprofit 
organlsatlona.  l^eir  vital  oontrlbutlon  of 
capital,  akllls  and  technology  Is  stimulated 
by  AID  in  Its  role  as  a  catalyst. 

UJ.  Commodities  and  Services — In  carry- 
ing out  Its  programs  of  direct  assistance,  AID 
relies  on  private  U.S.  resources  through  ex- 
port of  mllUons  of  dollars  of  commodities 
and  services.  In  FT  1068,  almost  97  percent 
of  AID  commodities  will  be  purchased  In  the 
United   States. 

Exports  of  U.3,  goods  from  all  60  States 
totaled  over  tl.3  t>llllon  in  FT  1966. 

In  September  of  1966.  AID  had  14fi9  tech- 
nical service  contracts  with  {xrlvate  groups 
with  a  total  value  of  $609  million  to  carry 
out  projects  In  73  countries. 

Within  this  group.  137  American  uni- 
versities held  807  contracts  for  research. 
training,  surveys,   and  technical   SMlstaace. 

AID'S  emphasis  on  U.S.  goods  and  services 
helps  to  create  several  hundred  tbousand 
American  Jobs  and  opens  up  msirkets  for 
American  business  and  industry  all  over  the 
world. 

Encouraffing  Private  Initiative — Recog- 
nising the  importance  of  Its  role  as  a  catalyst, 
AID  has  estAblUhad  an  Office  of  Private  Re- 
sources to  coordinate,  stUnulate  and  support 
the  participation  of  private  groups  In  the  de- 
velopment prooeas.  Within  that  OflUce.  a 
Private  Investment  Center  will  be  set  up  to 
administer  all  of  AID'S  Investment  Incentive 
progranis  for  present  and  potential  U.S. 
private  investors  in  the  developing  countries 

Tlirough  the  Advisory  Oommlttee  on  Vol- 
untary Foreign  Aid,  the  Technical  Asalstjuice 
Clearing  House,  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
and  others.  AID  endeavors  to  broaden  the 
contribution  by  private  non-profit  groups. 


privata  Investment:  AID  InoenUve  pro- 
grams for  American  private  Investors  have 
continued  to  expand  and  improve.  The  new 
Private  Inveetment  Center  will  offer  infor- 
mation services,  Investment  survey  Insur- 
ance, specific  risk  political  insurance,  ex- 
tended risk  guaranties,  and  local  currency 
and  dollar  financing  for  U.S.  business  ven- 
tures in  less  developed  oountrtes. 

Non-profit  Groups:  Foundations,  voluntary 
agencies  and  similar  organisations  continue 
to  Increase  their  assistance,  which  now  ap- 
proaches (750  million  annually.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  maintained  a  long  tradition 
of  help  to  people  overseas  in  the  fonn  of 
technical  assistance  and  emergency  relief. 
AID  provides  Increasing  support  to  these 
private  efforts. 

Responsible  voluntary  agencies  receive 
agricultural  goods  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  donation  tn  their  own  over- 
seas programs.  The  AID  budget  annually 
covers  ocean  transport  costs  of  these  and 
privately  donated  goods. 

AID  encouraged  the  creation,  and  supports 
the  development,  of  the  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps,  which  provides  direct 
management  assistance  by  a  volunteer  corps 
of  experienced  American  businessmen. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance,  an  AID  program, 
provides  a  means  for  State  and  local  groups 
to  cooperate  with  their  counterparts  In  lAttn 
America.  At  present  31  States  are  arranging 
exchanges.  Investments,  and  development 
programs  with  31  States  or  local  areas  In 
Latin  America. 

Private  Coopcra(fi>e  Organiaations:  U.S. 
cooperatives,  credit  unions,  savings  and  loan 
aasoclatloQs.  labor  unions  and  farm  groups 
now  play  a  particularly  important  role  in 
developing  similar  Institutions  in  other 
countries,  supplying  two-thirds  of  the  ad- 
visers on  An3  cooperative  projects  in  64 
countries. 

AID  has  a  close  relationship,  through  con- 
tracting organlaatlons.  with  all  major  na- 
tional, regional  and  local  cooperatives  In  the 
United  States,  and  has  world-wide  agree- 
ments with  several  International  unions. 

In  1966.  AID  assistance  through  these 
groups  helped  30,000  cooperatives  and  credit 
institutions  with  93  million  members  m  M 
countries.  Some  3&00  new  cooperatives  with 
500,000  members  were  organized,  most  of 
them  agricultural. 

CONCXNTKATTON  Or  ASStSTAMCX 

The  proposed  FT  1968  AID  program  con- 
tinues the  policy  of  recent  years  of  concen- 
trating AID  programs  in  a  relatively  few 
countries. 

This  program  concentration  will  be  ac- 
celerated under  the  new  U.8.  aid  policy  for 
Africa  which  will  reduce  the  nximber  of 
countries  tn  which  AID  will  carry  out  bilater- 
al programs. 

AID  development  assistance — Develop- 
ment Loans  and  Technical  Assistance — la 
concentrated  Ln  countries  whose  slse,  popu- 
lation, resoiirces  and  self-help  performance 
give  them  the  best  development  prospects. 

Most  supporting  assistance  funds  go  to  a 
few  countries  that  have  strong  requlrem,ents 
for  outalds  help  to  support  political  and 
economic  stability,  and  where  the  United 
States  has  a  strong  interest  la  that  stability. 

Vietnam  will  be  the  single  largest  recipient 
of  U.S,  aid.  with  over  $5bQ  million  in  sup- 
porting asalstance. 

MXn.TIL^TZaAL    aND  aXCtOMAL  COOBDIMATION 

"Development  is  o  world  prohlem.  No  single 
country  has  all  the  resources  required.  Equitjt 
demands  that  no  single  country  be  asked  to 
carry  the  Tiulk  of  the  load."  (Foreign  aid 
message.) 

Multilateralism  covers  two  main  poUcj  Is- 
sues in  tonlga  aid: 

Burden- sharing — the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  press  for  more  generous  and  effec- 
tive aid  from  other  free  world  donors.  Some 
of  these,  notably  France  and  Belgium,  now 


spend  a  larger  percentage  of  thetr  QNP  on 
aid  than  does  the  U.S.  The  total  volume  of 
free  world  aid  is  about  M  ttllUoa. 

Coorditiatlon — the  effectiveness  of  tMs 
huge  commitment  can  best  be  assured  by 
the  use  of  multilateral  arrangements  and 
Instltutioas.  The  use  of  consortia  and  con- 
sultative groups  for  negotiation  and  review, 
and  of  international  tending  institutions  for 
pooling  resources  will  heighten  coordination 
and  efficiency,  and  provide  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  cost  of  assistance. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
trend  toward  providing  more  free  world  eco- 
nomic assistance  through  multilateral 
means.  There  are  an  Increasing  number  of 
multViLteral  financial  instltutloni.  new  forms 
of  coordinating  groups,  and  larger  foreign 
assistance  budgets  fcH-  multilateral  use. 

To  encourage  this  trend,  the  President 
asked  that  the  United  States  set  a  "statutory 
objective  that  05  percent  of  development 
loans  be  undertaliea  in  a  regional  or  multi- 
lateral framework." 

Rcffionalism:  Sharing  Common  Resources. 
The  President  pointed  out  that  ''resources 
IcDow  no  national  boundaries,"  and  that 
"economic  advance  In  every  part  of  the  world 
has  required  Joint  enterprises  to  develop 
shared  sources  of  wealth." 

Regionalism  includes  formal  and  informal 
groups,  institutions  such  as  regional  bonks, 
and  arrangements  to  integrate  countries 
physically  through  development  of  Joint 
transportation,  communications,  and  power 
facilities.  RegioiuU  universities  can  provide 
a  setting  for  the  development  of  inter- 
national understanding. 

The  Buccees  of  regional  efforts  can  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
Central  American  Common  Market,  and  the 
creation  of  the  Asian  and  African  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

BAUUfCX   or   PATMDTTS 

V.S.  Procurement — Because  today  most  of 
AID^  funds  are  tied  to  pxu'chases  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services,  the  impact  of  the  AID 
program  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
has  been  drastically  reduced.  Whereas  only 
41  percent  of  economic  aid  funds  were  spent 
In  the  United  States  in  FT  1961,  90  percent 
of  AID  funds  for  FT  1968  will  be  spent  in 
this  country.  In  this  time,  AID  will  have  re- 
duced Its  net  expenditures  abroad  from  (934 
million  to  an  estimated  (107  mlllloQ  In  FT 
1868. 

Vse  of  Loans — la  addition,  our  aid  today 
Is  overwhelmingly  In  the  form  of  dollar  re- 
payable loans.  The  repayment  record  on 
loans  made  by  AID  and  predecessor  agencies 
has  been  excellent.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  tn  1948,  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  lent  approximately  >8  billion: 
almost  $2  billion  has  been  collected  In  repay- 
ments on  principal  and  interest.  These  are  a 
positive  factor  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

Creating  Future  Markets — In  fact.  AID 
direct  procurement  and  loan  financing  help 
to  boost  future  U.S.  exports,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  a  deduction  in  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  As  a  result  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  related  postwar  aid,  our  exports 
to  Europe  have  more  than  doubled  and  our 
exports  to  Japan  more  than  quadrupled. 

Developed  nations  are  much  better  cxis- 
tomers  than  poor  nations.  The  developing 
countries  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
which  we  are  aiding  today,  contain  mora 
than  a  billion  people  and  represent  a  poten- 
tial market  for  American  exports  many  times 
the  slse  of  our  present  major  overseas 
customers. 

Offshore  Expenditures — Some  minimum 
offshore  expenditures  will  remain,  principally 
the  local  expenses  of  our  employees  over- 
seas, the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  international  oigantzatlons.  and  a  few 
special  cases  where  tying  to  U.S.  procure- 
ment is  unfeasible. 

The  President,  advised  by  his  Cabinet 
Committee  on  the  Balance  ot  Payments,  has 


concluded  that  this  small  remaining  elenient 
under  tht  aid  program  Is  a  cost  to  our 
country  which  is  far  outwetgbed  by  the 
benefits  that  wUl  oooae  to  us  from  the 
achievement  of  eooncmlo  azul  social  prog- 
ress in  the  less  developed  countries. 

(Charts  accompanying  this  report  oot  In- 
cluded in  the  Rscoao.l 


Proadlj  We  ObMrrc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ZLLDVOD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPBBSENTATtVES 

Mondaj/.  May  29.  1967 

B£r.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
HaJrenik  Weekly  is  an  outstanding  pub- 
lication serving  Armenian -Americana 
across  the  country.  I  insert  at  this  point 
an  e<Jitorial  from  the  Thursday.  May  25. 
edition  of  that  publication  which  gives  a 
very  pertinent  historic  renew  of  the 
Armenian  struggle  for  Independence. 
Since  the  people  of  Armenia  are  stlU 
deprived  of  their  independence  I  feel  It 
is  essential  that  we  oontlnue  to  commem- 
orate thetr  observances  and  appeal  to 
Just-minded  people  In  the  world  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  these  long-suf- 
fering people  and  others  who  aie  being 
deprived  of  their  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

The  above-mentioned  editorial  follows: 
PaotroLT  Wi  Ossatvs 

Armenians  world  over,  that  Is  those  stal- 
wart sentinels  off  Armenian  freedom  who  have 
not  been  contaznlnated  by  the  virus  of  com- 
munism, are  observing  these  days  the  forty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  Armenia's  recovery  of 
her  independence  after  six  centuries  of 
slavery  to  the  unspeakable  Turk.  Because  the 
political  and  military  sttuaUon  in  the  latter 
days  of  Uay  In  1919  had  conctralned  the 
Armenian  National  Council,  which  tn  mortal 
war  at  the  time,  had  assumed  the  powers  of 
a  defacto  independent  state,  May  38  has  gone 
down  tn  history  of  Armenian's  contemporary 
Independence  Day.  even  though  the  formal 
declaration  to  that  effect  was  Issued  a  few 
days  later.  Since  then  May  28  has  become 
the  symbol  of  Armenia's  independence  and 
it  Is  so  observed  annually  by  all  loyal  Arms- 


All  those  twisted  people  who  demean  the 
significance  of  May  28  as  the  creation  of  the 
Dashnakstakans  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  Independence  won  in  1918  was  nei- 
ther the  "gift  of  the  Turks."  ss  some  impos- 
sible Armenians  have  contended,  nor  It  was 
the  result  of  some  fortuitous  political  or  mili- 
tary factors  which  redounded  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Armenians  without  their  effort  or 
sacrifice. 

The  circumstances  under  which  that  vic- 
tory wss  Won  marks  the  Armenian  achieve- 
ment as  a  manifestation  of  courage  and  hero- 
ism which  has  seldom  been  seen  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  Paraphrasing  the  words  of  Win- 
ston Churchill,  no  nation  of  history,  with  so 
few  against  so  many,  with  so  little  against  so 
much,  and  against  such  stupendous  odds, 
ever  won  such  a  glorious  victory  as  did  the 
Armenians  on  May  38  of  1918  when  they 
h\jrled  back  their  mortal  enemy  with  teeth 
and  naU  and  forced  him  to  concede  thetr 
right  to  iDdependence. 

Be  It  remembered  that  when,  m  the  hectic 
days  of  May.  1918,  the  Armentani  were  fight- 
ing for  their  very  life,  the  nation  had  fear- 
fully been  decimated  by  the  deportations  and 
massacres  of   1916  and  the  remanents  had 
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been  acftUered  to  ttie  four  vlncto.  Turkish 
Annenia  bftd  pracUc&bly  been  wiped  out  &nd 
Caucaal&n  Armenluu  vere  fe&rful  Uut  the 
uune  f&le  would  befaU  them  If  the  Turks 
were  allowed  to  otMitlnue  their  m&rcfa  to  the 
east. 

With  the  Bolsbevlk  t&keoTer  of  the  power 
in  Rusatk,  Ruasl&n  ftrmlee  operating  on  the 
Csucssl&n  front  which  offered  a  measure  of 
protection  to  the  beleaguered  Armenians, 
had  dropped  tbelr  arms  and  Had  hastened 
back  to  Russia  in  response  to  Lenin's  offer 
of  "bread  and  land."  thus  leaving  the  Ar- 
menians at  the  mercy  of  the  wolvee. 

A  hastily  organised  Transcaucaalan  Feder- 
ation to  protect  the  Caucasian  front  against 
the  advancing  Turks  had  deteriorated  In  the 
earl;  days  of  Uay  and  -was  completely  dis- 
integrated and  dlaeolved  by  Blay  30  and  27. 
The  Oeorglans  made  a  pact  with  Oermany 
and  withdrew  from  the  confederation  while 
the  AserbaJJanl  Turks,  being  reluct&nt  to 
fight  agalnat  their  kinsmen,  pulled  out  about 
the  same  time,  thus  leaving  the  burden  of 
the  defense  of  the  Caucasian  front  entirely 
to  the  Armenians. 

There  was  famine  and  the  epidemic,  there 
were  no  conununlcatlons.  no  suppUee,  no 
reeervea.  l^ere  was  ruin  and  desoUitloa 
everywhere.  Armenia  had  become  a  land  of 
fugitives,  a  famished,  naked  and  completely 
exhausted  rabble  of  stragglers,  pathetically 
weary  and  helpless. 

Meianwbile  the  Turkish  army  was  advaae- 
ing.  well-fed.  well-armed,  well-organized  and 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  last  remnants 
of  the  Armenians.  The  latter  realized  that  If 
the  enemy  succeeded  this  would  be  their  end. 

That  under  these  harrowing  circumstances 
the  ArmeniAns  could  rally  themselves,  orga- 
nise an  army  of  their  own  without  outside 
aid,  and  defend  themselves  with  their  pitiful 
resources  was  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 

TTiree  decisive  battles  were  fought  during 
the  days  of  iCay  M  to  38,  and  by  that  Ume  the 
Turks  had  been  hurled  back  in  Inglorious 
retreat  on  the  fronts  of  Sardarapat,  Karakl- 
Uaaeh  and  Bash  Abaran.  The  Turks  sued  for 
peace  and  they  were  the  first  nation  of  mod- 
em times  which  recognized  Armenia's  inde- 
pendence. There  was  no  "gift  of  the  Turk." 
This  was  a  bona  fide  American  victory.  The 
Armenians  won  their  freedom  by  the  might 
of  their  right  arm. 

The  Armenian  victory  later  was  sacrificed 
by  Turco-aovlet  ooUuslon.  But  that  mis- 
fortune detracts  nothing  from  the  glory  and 
the  subUmity  of  May  38. 

Uay  38  Is  but  another  foundation  stone 
on  which  the  revival  of  the  Armenian  case 
stands  today. 


Hie  Spirit  of  Ow  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MICHIGAN  ^^ 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  the  recent  "flag  burnings"  and 
demonstrations  against  our  national  en- 
sign have  had  one  fortunate  aspect — 
they  have  reminded  all  loyal  Americans 
of  their  deep  respect  for  the  red,  white. 
and  blue  barmer  we  have  learned  to  love 
so  well.  In  this  connection,  Mrs.  George 
ling  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  wrltteB  a 
mo6t  appropriate  poem  which  has  par- 
ticular meaning  as  we  approach  Memo- 
rial Day,  Flag  Day.  and  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Believing  that  Mrs.  Ling's  stining 
words  reflect  the  feelings  of  many  of  us, 


I  would  like  bo  share  them  and  I  Include 
the  following  poem  in  the  ConcitzssionAL 
RxcoRfi : 

Tnw  Sfout  or  Oum  Plag 
(By  Karen  Bamer  Ung) 
I've  eeen  this  nation  rise 

To  greatness  In  the  world; 
I've  always  felt  great  pride 

When  e'er  my  itrlpes  unfurled. 
I've  gone  through  many  wars. 

And  stood  In  far-off  lands 
Sometimes  I  have  been  smeared 

By  angry  despots  hands. 
But  through  tt  all  I  see 

This  free  land  of  my  birth. 
Many  men  ha^  called  It 

The  finest  place  on  earth. 
With  President  Lincoln 

I  rode  that  dreary  day — 
Draped  across  hla  coflln. 

Uoumers  lined  the  way 
When  the  boys  croesed  the  Rhine 

Many  lived — many  died. 
I  watched  them  as  they  fought. 

I  watched  them  all  with  pride. 
In  nineteen  forty-four 

Again  we  beard  the  call. 
Again  our  men  came  forth. 

Each  one  to  give  his  all. 
I  rode  the  stormy  seas 

Atop  the  greatest  ships. 
We  met  the  enemy 

On  many  of  our  trips. 
Once,  In  Iwo  Jima. 

They  raised  my  colors  high 
Dpon  a  mountain  tO[K~ 

I  nearly  touched  the  sky. 
In  Korea's  dusty  land 

I  also  was  to  wave. 
Our  country  thought  It  was  right 

This  land  we  were  to  save. 
From  now  til  time  is  through 

Oar  boys  will  serve  their  land — 
Wherever  that  may  be 

I.  too.  will  be  on  hand. 
I'll  be  In  dark  foxholes 

Where  e'er  the  cause  may  rise. 
I'll  be  with  valient  men 

When  rockets  fill  the  skies. 
My  colors  they  may  take 

And  trample  underfoot. 
Or  set  them  all  aflre 

1\>  b\im  til  black  as  soot. 
No  matter  what  Is  done 

To  mar  my  destiny. 
The  spirit  suu  U  there 

If  the  flag  you  cannot  see. 


Mandatory  Sanctions  Placed  oa  Rkodetia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALiroBNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  tetter  from  Mrs,  Christine 
L  M.  Courtney,  of   Hartley,  Rhodesia, 

which  contains  some  very  tntereeting  in- 
formation as  to  the  mandatory  sanctions 
placed  on  Rhodesia  by  the  Security 
Council  and  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the 
United  States  made  a  serious  error  in 
concurring.  Mrs.  Courtney's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Mat  6. 1967. 
Hon.  J.  AKTHim  ToTTMosa. 
Houae  Office  Building. 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sn:  We  have  baen  very  encouraged, 
by  the  number  of  Americans  visiting 
Rhodesia  and  by  thetr  understanding  of  our 


problems.  All  have  expressed  surprise  to  see 
this  country  bo  peaceful  and  law-abiding  and. 
as  one  American  said,  amazed  to  find  tt  was 
possible  to  walk  in  Salisbury  In  any  direc- 
tion, night  or  day.  in  absolute  safety. 

Either  through  Ignorance  or  malice,  the 
Press  and  Radio  overseas  (partlcxilarly  In 
Britain)  have  given  a  completely  distorted 
picture  of  this  country.  Some  months  ago  the 
African  Editor- In -Chief  of  the  Lagos  T'lmes. 
on  a  visit  here,  stated  that  the  picture  given 
of  Rhodesia  overseas,  as  a  grim  police  state 
was  "a  massive  fraud." 

Except  In  special  circumstances,  our 
European  police  go  about  their  duties  un- 
armed and  singly,  with  not  even  a  police  dog 
Three  quarters  of  our  police  are  Africans, 
and  many  thousands  belong  to  the  volun- 
teer Police  Reserve,  They  and  their  Eu- 
ropean counterparts  patrol  certain  township 
areas  at  night,  and  so  relieve  our  regular 
police.  We  also  have  an  African  battAllon  In 
our  small  army;  the  Rhodesl&n  African 
Rifles — splendid  soldiers  and,  like  their 
"brothera"  In  the  police,  absolutely  loyal  to 
our  Qovemment.  Many  Africans  are  In  our 
Civil  Service  and,  provided  they  have  the 
same  qualifications,  get  exactly  the  same 
rate  of  pay  as  the  Europeans.  It  Is  the  truth 
when  we  state  that  advancement  In  this 
country  Is  on  merit  alone. 

There  have  only  been  two  murders  In 
Rhodesia,  for  political  reasons,  since  UDI. 
Our  Independence  was  achieved  without  a 
shot  being  fired,  except  In  the  Instance  of 
one  African  and  he  was  fighting  with  other 
Africans  not  with  Europeans. 

The  world  accuses  us  of  oppressing  the 
black  Rhodeslans.  If  this  Is  true  why  have 
they  not  risen  against  us — why  Is  this  coun- 
try so  peaceful?  After  all  the  Europeans 
number  a  few  hundred  thousand,  the  Afri- 
cans 4.000.000.  which  Include  %  of  our  po- 
lice— thousands  of  Police  Reservists,  and  s 
battalion  of  well  trained  troops.  If  they 
wished  to  they  could  crush  us  by  numbers 
alone.  The  vast  majority  of  them  however 
prefer  to  be  governed  by  us.  They  know  full 
well  what  Is  going  on  In  the  African  Gov- 
erned itates;  the  one  man.  one  vote,  one 
boas  states  where  corruption  and  graft  are 
rife,  and  Intimidation  and  ruthlessness  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  Chiefs,  the  tradlUonal  leaders  of  our 
Indigenous  people,  fully  support  our  Govern- 
ment. They  represent  86%  of  our  Africans. 
yet  when  WUson  was  out  here  he  spent  only 
one  hour  In  discussion  with  them,  and  one 
whole  day  in  the  company  of  NlComo  and 
Slthole;  the  rival  leaders  of  the  Communist- 
backed  NaUonollst  parties.  These  two  have 
little  support — which  la  obvious — otherwise 
why  should  they  have  had  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence. IntimldaUon  and  arson.  In  order  to 
force  their  fellow  Africana  to  Join  their  re- 
spective partiea?  Their  favourite  we«pon  of 
coercion  was  the  petrol  bomb.  Now  that  the» 
two  are  in  restriction  peace  has  relumed  to 
the  AfrlcsLU  townships  and  the  Reserves,  and 
our  natives  go  their  way  without  fear  and 
sleep  soundly  at  night,  no  longer  dreading  a 
match  will  be  put  to  the  thatched  roofs  of 
their  huts,  and  they  and  their  famUies 
be  Incinerated. 

Our  Africans  have  had  equal  voting  rights 
with  Europeans  ever  since  1933.  QuallOca- 
tlons  for  the  vote  are  low.  and  there  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  contesting 
every  seat  In  the  House.  Our  Africans  are 
better  educated  than  those  In  any  country 
to  the  north  of  us  (Europeans  pay  98%  of  the 
cost  of  African  education)  medical  facilities 
are  far  better,  and  African  agriculture  is 
more  advanced  here  than  anywhere  else  In 
Africa. 

Rhodesia  has  never  been  governed  by  Brit- 
ain. The  British  South  Africa  Company  ad- 
ministered  this  country  until  in  1939.  w% 
were  given  self-government. 

Sir.  we  have  much  In  common :  Tou 
seized  your  Independence — ao  bare  we.  Tou 
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have  yotir  negro  problem,  and  we  have  a 
multl-rmdal  state  to  cope  with.  Most  Im- 
portant  o(  all,  we  are  both  fighting  Com- 
munism. AH  terrorists  that  have  Infiltrated 
into  this  country  have  been  Conununlst- 
trotned,  and  have  had  Oommunist  arms  and 
literature  with  them. 

Why  does  America  not  support  us  In- 
stead of  Britain;  wbose  ships  stUl  carry  sup- 
plies to  America's  enemies  in  North  Vietnam 
and  who  stlU  trades  with  Communist  Cuba? 

All  we  ask  of  America  li  to  give  us  the 
chance  to  prove  the  course  we  took  was 
the  right  one.  and  for  the  benefit  of  black 
and  white  alike.  We  alncerely  believe  It  was. 
We  are  determined  to  keep  Christian 
Civilisation  alive  In  Central  Africa. 

I  have  lived  In  this  country  for  nearly 
forty  years.  My  children,  grandchildren,  and 
great-grandchildren  live  here.  Rhodesia  Is 
tbelr  home — they  know  no  other.  If  you 
would  like  to  ask  me  any  questions  I  will 
gladly  answer  them — truthfully  ft  to  the 
best   of   my   ability. 

Toun  faithfully, 

CuaiHrXMB  Z.  M.  Ooukthet. 


AnnenUa  ladependeiicc  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  Mcw  nmoKt 

IN  THE  HOnSI  OP  BBPRXSENTATIVES 
tlondav.  May  2%,  19SJ 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  peo- 
ples everywhere  work  and  struggle  for 
the  attainment  of  certain  goals;  and 
among  these  goals  national  freedom  has 
always  held  a  leading  place.  Regardless 
of  the  degree  of  economic  development 
of  their  countries,  of  their  cultural  and 
industrial  level,  or  of  their  rare  intellec- 
tual attainments,  the;  all  aim  first  for 
their  national  political  Independence. 
The  Armenian  people,  having  long  lost 
their  independence,  and  having  lived 
under  most  oppressive  alien  regimes  for 
centuries,  are  no  exception. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  late  Middle  Ages 
historic  Armenia  was  ov'arrva  by  Asiatic 
conquerors  and  the  Armenian  people 
were  subjected  to  Uie  rule  of  their  con- 
querors. The  Ottoman  Turks,  as  the  last 
and  the  most  oppressive  of  these  over- 
lords, held  down  the  Armenians  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  treating  them  as 
less  than  second-class  cltlzeius.  and  often 
massacring  them  by  the  thousands.  No 
one  can  say  how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  thus  been  done  to  death,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  during  the  First 
World  War  more  than  1,000,000  Ar- 
menliins  lost  their  Ukes  in  Turldsh  mas- 
sacres. Fortunately  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  managed  to  survive,  and  these 
joined  hands  with  their  compatriots  in 
the  Caucasus  and  were  enabled  to  pro- 
claim their  independence  on  May  28, 
1918. 

This  was  done  In  the  northeastern  part 
of  historic  Armenia,  within  sight  of 
Mount  Ararat.  Thenceforth  for  a  little 
more  than  2  years  they  tried  and  strug- 
gled hard  to  be  Independent,  hoping  to 
make  their  state  a  safe  home  for  refugee 
Armenians.  But  from  the  very  beginning 
the  newborn  Annenlan  Republic  was 
faced  with   insoluble  problems — short- 


ages of  goods  and  of  manpower,  and  In 
need  of  able-bodied  men  to  carry  on  the 
fight  against  the  then  rising  Bolshevism 
and  also  agaliut  their  implacable  foes, 
the  Turks.  After  a  precarious  and  agoniz- 
ing existence  of  about  2  years  the  Ar- 
menian Republic  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  more  powerful  Turkish  Army  in  De- 
cemljer  of  1920.  Then  most  of  its  terri- 
tory was  lost  to  the  Turks  while  the  rest 
was  reconstituted  as  the  Armenian  So- 
viet SocialLit  Republic  tmder  the  direct 
sovereignty  of  the  Kremlin. 

Since  those  distant  days  the  Armenian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  has  gone 
through  a  series  of  ordeals  under  the 
Stalinist  regime  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
has  survived  as  a  small,  compact  and 
relatively  prosperous  land.  But  there  the 
Armenian  people  do  not  enjoy  many  of 
the  freedoms  which  we  consider  our  in- 
alienable birthright.  For  this  reason  the 
old  and  defunct  Armenian  Republic 
looms  large  in  the  memory  of  many  Ar- 
menians because  they  aim  for  political 
and  real  freedom.  Let  us  all  hope  that  the 
Armenians  will  attain  these  freedozxia 
and  live  In  peace  In  their  homeland. 


Reco(BilioB  of  Grasp  o(  Fortifa 
Naval  OBcert 


and  a  willingness  to  leem  about  the  gov- 
ernment of  other  nations.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  have  an  effective  t>asls  for 
supporting  our  own  governmental  sys- 
tem and  for  making  accurate  and  effec- 
tive comparisons  of  our  govenunental 
system  vrith  the  system  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  even  our  primary  responsi- 
bility as  Congressmen  is  to  our  constitu- 
ents as  the  makers  of  the  laws  under 
which  this  country  is  governed,  we  are 
also  charged  with  responsibility  of  bol- 
stering the  American  image  abroad  and 
enhancing  our  country  in  the  eyes  of 
those  foreigners  who  visit  our  country. 

The  naval  officers  present  at  the 
luncheon  were  Comdr.  Mozart  Padilha 
de  Souza,  Brazil;  Comdr.  Earl  Wyllle 
Klmmerly,  Canada;  Lt.  Jininu  Eshetu 
and  Lt.  Comdr.  Beltelc  Worku.  Ethiopia; 
Capt.  Satoni  Nakahara,  Japan;  Com- 
modore Su  Kap  Cha,  Korea;  Comdr.  Ar- 
mando Mazzottl  Pretell,  Peru:  Lt. 
Comdr.  Gregorlo  N.  Abad,  Phlllpplnea: 
Capt.  Chlnda  Vuddhakanaks  and  Capt. 
Sahas  Asavesana,  Thailand;  Capt.  Ah- 
met Oazez  and  Capt.  Hayrl  Tezcan,  Tur- 
key; Lt.  Comdr.  Le  Kim  Sa,  Vietnam. 
The  escort  officer  was  Mr.  Herbert  Rash. 


BXTESISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hod.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  Hississcppi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav,  May  29,  19S7 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  had  the  honor  of  hosting  for  the 
VS.  Department  of  the  Navy  a  luncheon 
honoring  a  group  of  senior  foreign  naveU 
officers  who  are  currently  in  the  United 
States  as  a  pert  of  a  training  and  educa- 
tional trip.  Cohostlng  this  luncheon  with 
me  was  my  distinguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Oeorgb  Bush,  of  Texas.  The 
group  of  naval  officers  had  been  at  the 
naval  shipyard  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
several  weeks  In  a  training  program.  Pol- 
lowii^g  their  trip  to  Washington,  the 
group  split  up  to  go  to  various  naval  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  to  receive 
specialized  training. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  United  States  for 
sponsoring  such  programs  for  our  allies. 
As  Congressman  Bush  and  I  pointed  out 
to  them,  we  in  the  United  States  are 
sincerely  appreciative  for  the  help  that 
they  have  given  us  in  the  pest  We  also 
asked  for  their  continued  support  of  our 
elTorts  in  Vietnam  in  the  coming  months. 
We  were  genuinely  impressed  with  their 
sincere  interest  in  the  United  States,  our 
Government,  and  our  people  and  in  their 
willingness  to  understand  the  problems 
that  our  country  Is  facing  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  were  also  Impressed  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  their  desire  to  learn  more  about  It. 

This  should  make  each  of  us  rrallie 
that  it  Is  our  sacred  duty  as  American 
citizens  that  we  should  have  a  strong 
working  knowledge  of  our  Ooremment 


Le(al  Limit  oa  Use,  Abase  of  Fla{  Neednl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   BOCHIOUt 
IN  THE  HOCSB  OP  KEPRESErrTATTVBa 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  acta  of  desecration  of  our  national 
flag  have  outraged  our  dtisena  and 
prompted  the  demand  for  Federal  leffis- 
lation  to  protect  the  flag. 

The  excuse  that  la  somettmes  given 
that  these  acta  of  "free  speech"  imder 
the  protection  of  the  first  amendment 
simply  cannot  be  accepted.  Malicious  de- 
struction of  the  flag  and  anttflag 
demonstrations  are  un-American  and 
simply  cannot  be  construed  to  fall  Into 
the  respected  category  of  protected  free 
speech. 

An  editorial  In  the  Jaclcson,  Mich., 
Citizen  Patriot  of  May  13.  l&ffT.  clearly 
points  out  some  of  the  fallacies  In  the 
"free  speech"  defense  of  flag  desecra- 
tion, and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
Insert  It  Into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

I^OAL    LnOT   OM   Use    AStTBE    OF    PLAO    NkEDED 

OongreBsmen,  angered  by  the  Increaalng 
Incidence  ot  burning,  ripping,  stomping  and 
ripping  of  tbe  United  Statee  flag  are  holding 
hearings  on  a  propoMd  new  law  to  diaoouragc 
the  acta. 

They  hare  found  little  opposlUon  to  their 
plan,  and  some  suggested  penalUee  hare  run 
aa  high  as  a  glO.OOO  fine  and  fire  yean  In 
prUon  for  deflUng  or  defacing  the  flag  "by 
word  or  act." 

There  la  little  doubt  tbe  many  public 
desecrations  of  th«  flag  have  outraged  the 
bulk  of  the  nation. 

The  American  drll  Llbertlei  Unloia,  how- 
ever, cautloiu  agalnat  any  haafey  acttona,  pre- 
senting a  moat  coztoai  Uzw  e€  rwonlBf. 
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Such  A  Uw,  n;«  tbc  ACX.U.  would  vlol&te 
the  oonsUtutlonaJ  ^Krant«e«  ol  free  expres- 
sion! 

lAvrenoe  SpelMr,  an  oIBcIaI  of  tbe  or^- 
nlsktloa.  toUS  tXw  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
toe  tbat  offexudve  es  tbese  acta  may  be.  Uwy 
come  tuider  Uie  First  AmeadEoent  protec- 
tion of  "expression  at  opinion  by  &  symboUc 
act." 

Rubbtsh!  Abaolute  Twaddle  I 

"I  believe  Ooocreas'  Interest  Is  Dot  the  fear 
that  the  goTemmant  la  In  danger."  Spelser 
continued,  "but  the  tremendous  offenalve- 
nesa  ol  the  set  of  flag  burning  to  the  vast 
msjority  of  American   people." 

Ueln«  the  AGLD  measuring  stick,  It  would 
be  perfectly  proper  foe  an  ftihelst  to  throw 
roclu  at-  s  church  window,  because  It  Is  only 
a  symbolic  act  oonoemlng  his  disbelief  In 
what  the  ohuroh  repreaenta. 

To  cajtry  the  analopy  a  step  fiu-ther.  It 
would  alao  be  perfectly  proper,  ualng  ACLU 
standards,  to  punch  your  aelffhbor  In  the 
Doee  Bs  an  act  Bymbotlsing  dlailke  for  his 
mexnbenhlp  In  an  organization  you  ftod  dia- 
tastefuJ- 

The  Tirmt  Amendment  has  been  bent  into 
some  Strang  shapes  stnoe  its  enactment  In 
1791,  but  thla  must  be  the  moat  outrageous 
one  attempted. 

There  la  noAhJng.  directly  or  Implied,  In 
the  entire  CVmatltution  which  forbids  the 
United  States  Congrees  to  estabUah  mini- 
mum standards  of  conduct  with  regard  to  the 

Admittedly,  it  would  be  Impossible  to  leg- 
lalaCe  patrlotlnn  Into  existence  In  a  person 
who  la  not  reoeptlTe.  Just  as  It  Impoaslble  to 
guaruntee  Individual  toorala  through  law* 
(wltnAas  the  Ten  Commandments). 

It  la  proper,  hoivever.  for  Congress  to  limit 
the  abuse,  as  well  as  the  use.  of  the  fiac 
which  symbollxes  the  United  States.  At  the 
moment,  the  fifty  states  have  lawa  of  aorta 
oovcrlnfc  the  precise  matter  at  hand  and  they 
are  legal.  Until  now  there  has  been  no  need 
for  a  federal  law.  Ttt  fact  the  founding 
father*  didn't  need  to  enact  the  law  doesn't 
mean  It  would  be  unoonatLtutlonal  now.  It 
merely  means  more  boobe  are  running  amok 
in  public  today  than  formerly. 

A  psyohologist  rationalized  Ch«  other  day 
that  the  odd-balls  reirponaible  for  desecrating 
the  flag  are  mere  publicity  seekers,  and  that 
If  we  Ignore  them  theym  go  away.  He  may  be 
right,  but  paaalng  a  law  that  sets  minimum 
atandards  of   oonduot   Is   obviously   needed 


FedcnIioB  of  AmcriemB  Sciealutt  Speaks 
Oirt  OB  the  War  u  VietnoM 


EXTE^fSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  icrNnsoTA 
IK  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 

ICr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  administration  ahows 
no  signs  of  relenting  from  Its  policy  of 
continuous  escalation  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. If  we  are  seeking  to  win  a  military 
victory,  they  question  how  much  of  a 
victory  It  wlU  be  for  the  people  of  that 
war- torn  land. 

The  Federation  of  American  Bc^entista, 
a  nationwide  organization  of  2.000  scien- 
tists and  engineers  concerned  with  the 
Impact  of  science  on  national  and  Inter- 
national affairs,  has  Issued  a  powerful 
statement  opposing  further  escalation  of 
the  war.  I  commend  the  following  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues ; 


On  THX  Warn  in  VxvnfAM 
During  the  past  two  years  United  States 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  has  ava- 
lancbed.  What  had  been  a  relatively  modest 
contribution  of  advisory  Eoanpower  haa 
turned  into  a  large-scale  military  operation 
which  engage!  a  large  part  of  our  armed 
forces,  dominatw  the  International  relations 
of  the  United  Btatea,  and  Interferes  with 
progress  on  domestic  Issues.  It  has  become 
unrealistic  If  not  Impossible  to  consider  pub- 
lic policy  without  facing  the  Issue  of  the 
war  Itself. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  haa 
previously  Issued  several  statemenu  related 
to  the  war.  These  bfive  opposed  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  agenu  and  have  op- 
posed escalation  of  the  conflict.  We  have 
called  attention  to  the  war's  advene  Impact 
on  international  negotiations  for  a  non-pro- 
llferaUon  treaty  and  other  measures  of  arms 
control.  Heretofore,  however,  the  FAS  baa 
not  laaued  a  oomprehenaive  statement  con- 
cerning the  Vietnam  war. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  Judge  the  oomplei 
political  and  Ideological  issues  involved  In  the 
origins  of  the  present  war  in  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, when  we  view  the  war  as  it  Is  being 
fought  by  the  United  SUtes  today.  It  Is  evi- 
dent to  us  that  continuation  of  the  war  Is 
damaging  to  the  interest  of  our  nation,  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  and  of  mankind.  We 
are  opposed  to  our  government's  present  role 
In  Vietnam  and  urge  the  United  States  to 
take  immediate  etepa  to  reduce  Its  military 
Involvement  and  to  achieve  an  early  termi- 
nation of  hostilities. 

The  casualties  now  being  Inflicted  on  the 
civilian  population  In  both  South  and  North 
Vietnam  and  the  ever-widening  destruction 
must  make  the  concept  of  "victory"  appear 
meaningless  to  the  people  of  that  unhappy 
country.  As  a  nation  we  seem  to  have  maneu- 
vered ourselves  into  a  situation  tn  which  we 
destroy  our  friends  as  effectively  as  we  punish 
our  adversaries  and  In  which  the  means  we 
employ  appear  to  destroy  the  ends  we  seek. 
While  we  are  engaged  in  South  Vietnam 
in  a  war  that  la  part  foreign  war.  part  In- 
tervention in  the  Internal  strife  of  a  country 
In  which  democratic  government  Is  notably 
absent,  much  urgent  business  elsewhere  Is 
being  sidetracked.  On  the  domestic  scene, 
progranu  of  social  improvement  have  been 
oirt  back  and  the  sense  of  direction  present 
In  the  Kennedy  and  early  Johnson  admLnla- 
tratlons  haa  given  way  to  a  sense  of  frustra- 
tion. In  the  field  of  International  relations, 
we  are  rebuilding  walls  of  mistrust  twtween 
East  and  West  that  had  begun  to  crumble  In 
the  early  sixties.  We  cannot  expect  to  m^eet 
acroas  the  conference  table  open  minds  on 
the  part  of  diplomats  of  Eastern  countries 
while  we  are  engaged  In  a  bitter  struggle 
with  their  alllea  in  Southeast  Asia.  UJB.  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  have  caused  the  non-Com- 
munist countries  to  loee  confidence  in  our 
wisdom  and  ability  to  lead. 

Many  eminent  persons  here  and  ahroad, 
who  are  not  the  spokesmen  of  our  advermarles, 
have  urged  on  the  United  States  Qovemment 
new  policies  which  will  help  to  bring  about 
peace.  Groups  of  aclentL^ta  in  a  number  of 
oountrlee,  Including  Prance.  Italy,  and  Ja- 
poji.  have  Issued  calls  for  peace.  The  voices 
of  ruch  men  as  Secretary  Oeneral  U  Thant. 
President  de  Oaulle.  and  Pope  Paul  VT.  should 
remind  us  that  this  war  Is  not  a  matter  Just 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Vietnamese 
to  be  oonoemed  about;  their  recooimenda- 
tlons  and  offers  of  help  should  command  our 
respectftil  attention  and  grateful  acceptance. 
The  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
urges  the  United  States  Immediately  to  take 
steps  that  have  the  possibility  of  leading 
away  from  escalation  and  towarda  a  peace- 
ful res<dutlon  of  the  war.  Foremost  among 
these  are  the  oesaatlon  of  the  bombing  of 
Mcrtli  Vlcrtnam  and  oeasing  to  amploy  tboM 


taoUcs  which,  whether  Intended  or  not.  lead 
to  indlacrlmlnats  destnictkui. 

We  believe  that  such  measures  coupled 
with  an  unambiguous  wtUtngneas  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  National  Liberation  Front  as 
North  Vietnam  can  set  the  stage  for  a  ceaae- 
Are  and  a  peaceful  settlement.  Even  If  they 
do  not  produce  this  result  for  a  c(»ulderable 
length  of  time,  the  United  States  will  have 
done  much  to  reduce  the  danger  of  world- 
vide  conflagration,  to  give  a  chance  to  the 
voices  of  rational  counsel  in  the  other  camp, 
and  to  lessen  the  suffering  of  the  unfortu- 
nate pec^le  of  Vietnam. 


AddreM  of  Hob.  Joel  T.  BroyhUI  at  the 
Police  and  Fire  Awards  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  RJEMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

or    8017TU    CAmOLINA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  HEPBESEMTATTVES 

itonday,  Mav  29.  1967 

Mr.  McMHIiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  !n  the  Ap- 
pendix ot  the  Ricoo  a  speech  made  by 
my  colleague,  Hon.  Joil  T.  Bboyhill,  at 
the  police  and  Are  awards  luncheon  here 
In  Washington,  May  23,  1967. 

Congressman  Broyhill  of  Virginia 
has  served  with  great  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee and  has  never  failed  to  work  lone 
hours  In  an  effort  to  improve  conditions 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

He  has  always  been  a  great  supporter 
of  the  Rjllce  and  Pire  Departments,  who 
must  bear  the  burden  of  keeping  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  safe  and  decent  place  in 
wtiich  to  live  and  for  our  constituents 
to  visit. 

I  am  certain  that  If  the  news  media,  the 
District  Commissioners,  and  all  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Qovemment  would  get 
behind  the  Washington  Police  Depart- 
ment 100  percent,  we  could  solve  the 
crime  problem  here  at  an  early  date. 
Money  alone  will  not  solve  this  problem. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
take  a  few  minutes  of  his  valuable  time 
to  read  the  excellent  speech  made  by  my 
colleague,  Joii.  T.  Broyhili.  of  Virginia, 
who  Is  also  one  of  the  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  House  District  Committee. 

The  speech  follows: 

BPCKCH   or  RCPBESXNTATIVB  JOIL  T.   BEOTiinX. 

RXFUVUCAM,  or  ^'naiKiA,  at  PoUCS  AMD  PCIK 

Awards   Lukchzok.   UmopOLZTAK   Wash- 

utoroM  Board  or  Tradi,  Tuxsdat,  Mat  33. 

1M7 

Uy  MendR  of  xbt  NatloruJ  Opital  PoUcf 
Rnd  Fire  DepartmentR:  members  of  tlie  Metro- 
poUtan  Waahlngton  Board  at  Trsde;  and 
distlnguUbed  guesu  .  .  .  xbe  men  wbo  liave 
earned  the  dleUDgulAhed  service  Awards  to  be 
presented  today. 

The  recognition  Is  long  overdue. 

1  share  along  with  every  responsible  citlxen 
of  this  communtty  the  ui^acy  of  not  only 
msUng  amends  but  of  pledging  our  servloe 
to  your  embattled  ranks. 

ThrouglK^ut  our  long  history  a  uniform 
was  not  only  a  badge  of  courage  but  a  sym- 
lx}l  of  respect  on  the  streets  of  America. 

Today,  from  Viet  Nam  to  Pennsylvmnia 
Avenue.  In  part  because  ws  ss  ordinary 
dtlsens  liare  taken  too  macb  fcr  granted, 
waited  too  long  to  fight  back,  a  noifarm 
la  the  target  for  filthy  eptthats.  screecliing 
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abuse,  and  deadly  target  prmctloe  by  bowling 
hoodluma,  armed  with  bottle*,  brloka  aad 
gxms. 

I  am  not  amaaed  at  your  oourage  and 
dedication.  I  Icoow  too  many  of  you  too  well 
to  be  surprised  at  any  act  of  courage  ou  your 
part 

I  stand  In  awe,  however,  that  you  poaseas 
the  will-power  to  put  on  those  unifonns  on 
arising  each  morning. 

And  I  salute  your  wlvee  and  children,  who 
wltneaa  your  departure  for  duty  each  day. 
This  Is  the  segment  at  community  admira- 
tion and  courage  I  pay  homage  to  today,  for 
thla  is  the  real  test  of  dedication  to  duty. 

What  does  a  policeman  or  a  fireman  say  to 
his  family  when  he  returns  home  at  night  or 
St  dawn,  littered  with  the  debris  and  abuse 
from  hla  fellow  cltlsens? 

E>ofla  he  say  It  will  be  better  tocnorrowT 

Doea  he  tell  them  hla  assailants  did  not 
mean  to  be  abusive?  ....  that  It  was  youth- 
ful exuberance  or  the  result  of  Instant  anger 
or  hot-tempered  mlaunderatandlng? 

Z  doubt  It.  Because  thla  la  not  all  that  con- 
fronts our  police  and  firemen:  our  oommu- 
nlty  and  our  nation  today.  And  they  know 
It  far  too  well.  And  they  must  wonder,  in 
fact,  why  It  has  taken  the  reet  of  us  so  long 
to  know  It,  too. 

What  w«  ore  confronted  with  la  a  deadly, 
deliberate,  planned  and  akUlfully  executed 
assault  on  authority,  not  Just  on  our  streets, 
not  Just  against  the  man  in  uniform. 

It  Is  an  assault  agalnat  the  very  heartbeat 
of  our  civlllr-od  Boclety. 

Its  purpose  la  to  d^ade  those  who  govern 
us. 

It  is  designed  to  create  chaos,  |Homot«  the 
pillaging  of  our  property  and  to  transgress 
on  our  freedom  to  live  In  decency  ...  a  free- 
dom that  Is  available  to  every  American,  In- 
cluding those  who  loudly  protest  today  that 
It  la  being  denied  them. 

Those  proteeta  are  not  oooflned  to  race, 
class  or  economic  level. 

They  peal  out  tn  raw  discontent  from  our 
campuses,  our  courts,  conununity  organisa- 
tions, frocn  some  of  our  pulptta,  and  from  for 
too  many  of  oiu*  street  comers. 

And  all  together  they  generata  on  almost 
tmcontrollable  civic  distemper  in  an  element 
of  our  society  wboee  actions  borden  on  men- 
tal instability  and  moral  degradation. 

It  la  on  organized  voice:  a  dlaclpllned  voice; 
a  well -financed  voice;  and  it  seeks  to  speak 
for  Uw  and  Justice  while  it  rallies  violators 
of  that  law  to  mayhem  and  riot. 

I  aay  it  is  time  to  answer  It. 

Today  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  answer- 
ing It^but  only  beginning. 

The  people  of  this  community  who  obey  the 
law  and  the  members  of  oiir  society  who  are 
charged  with  enforcing  those  laws  are  the 
conscience  of  our  community  .  .  .  not  the 
radlcata,  the  thugs  and  the  malcontents  who 
thrive  on  chaoa. 

Tet,  the  only  protests  we  hear  oome  from 
thoae  who  threaten  ua. 

The  only  anger  oomes  from  those  wbo  seA 
to  destroy  us. 

The  only  action  from  those  bent  on  dis- 
rupting our  lives  and  endangering  our  peo- 
ple. 

To  deserve  Justice  we  must  serve  Justloe. 
To  speak  for  the  Uw  we  must  obey  the  law. 

Aikd  all  of  us  who  do  so  have  been  silent 
far  too  long. 

Criminals  emerge  from  Jail  oella  to  tell  de- 
cent citizens  how  to  behave. 

They  use  prison  records  as  diplomas  of 
rlghteousneaa;  arreet  dockets  for  badges  of 
civic  leadership.  They  confer  with  left-wing, 
radical  and  Communist  directed  Leaders.  And 
when  they  emerge  from  oonilnement  or  txiard 
meetings  of  violence  their  cries  for  Justloe 
are  accepted  as  gospel. 

They  no  longer  seek  freedom  of  speech — 
but  freedom  from  criticism. 

They  not  only  oonslder  dissent  a  rl^t^ 
but  demand  tmmunl^  Irom  the  yloleooe  of 
their  dlasent. 


They  drown  out  criticism  of  their  action 
with  a  chorua  of  meaningless  slogans  that 
dishonor  the  nation  .  .  .  deeecrate  the  Oag  ■  .  . 
and  Impugn  the  patriotism  of  thoae  In  Viet 
Nam  who  tight  for  the  very  peace  and  security 
they  are  destroying. 

I  think  it  Is  time  to  ask,  wbo  apmk»  for 
America? 

I  beUeve  It  Is  time  to  aak  who  serves  Ameri- 
ca best,  those  who  respect  her  inatltuUons, 
her  laws  and  her  Justice,  or  those  who  spit 
upon  them  with  oontempt? 

I  am  certain  It  la  time- to  ask  our  deoent 
citizens  for  collective  action;  our  public  of- 
flclala  for  more  backbone;  our  courta  for 
more  r«aUty. 

t  aay  with  every  ounce  of  conviction  I  can 
muster  that  It  la  time  to  atop  this  damned 
nonaenae  on  our  streets. 

We  must  stop  It  now — not  tomorrow  or  in 
July. 

The  time  haa  come  for  ua  to  begin  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  conatltutlonal  rights 
of  the  victims  of  their  acts  of  vlolenoe  ...  on 
the  property  rights  of  the  merchants  and 
bualnesamen  ...  on  the  community  rights  of 
the  deoent  and  law  abiding  citizens  ...  on 
the  human  rights  of  thoee  who  protect  us. 

Those  receiving  dtatlnguished  service 
awards  here  today,  and  the  men  they  repre- 
sent, do  not  call  on  anyone  else  but  their 
own  comrades  and  their  own  self-reliance  In 
momenta  of  peril. 

They  stand  on  their  own  feet  at  the  Oriug 
line  until  knocked  to  the  ground,  not  only 
by  thoae  who  face  them  In  vlolenoe,  but  by 
the  long  ranks  of  those  of  us  In  this  city  who 
have  neglected  to  aaslat  them  in  the  months, 
and  yeara  of  their  lonely  vigils. 

They  did  not  ask  for  the  awards  being 
presented  to  them  today. 

They  do  not  ask  for  more  of  them  now. 
Although  to  me  every  member  of  both  aerv- 
Icea  earns  one  each  morning  he  walks  from 
his  bom«  for  duty  and  a  destiny  he  cannot 
foresee. 

Oentlemen,  we  owe  you  much. 

Your  courage  haa  earned  you  the  right  to 
our  respect;  your  sacriflcee  an  obligation  on 
our  part  to  stand  beside  you;  your  devotion 
to  decency  and  order,  our  thanks. 

I  salute  you  for  what  you  have  done  and 
what  you  wUi  be  called  upon  to  do  for  your 
community  In  the  days  ahead. 

Tou  do  not  stand  alone;  you  will  not  stand 
alone. 

Tou  must  not  stand  alone  If  your  America 
and  mine  Is  to  fulflU  the  destiny  for  which 
It  was  created. 

Together  we  can  see  that  It  does  today  and 
for  whatevsr  tomorrow  may  bring. 

Thank  you. 


VsTicur   LaNouaoia:    Tow 


or  BaxBL? 


Vaticga  LsBcnafet:  Tower  of  Bkbel? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOXs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R»»RESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  .on 
May  11.  1967.  I  placed  Into  the  Ricokd 
an  article  written  by  Editor  Vermont 
Royster.  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
quefftloning  the  interpretation  of  a  papal 
encyclical  "On  the  Development  of 
People." 

On  Thursday,  May  18,  Mr.  Koyster 
commented  again  on  the  interpretation 
and  translation  of  the  Vatican  encyclical 
and  the  many  questions  that  have  been 
raised.  I  deem  this  to  be  of  special  In- 
terest and  Insert  it  into  the  Recoxd  at 
this  point: 


(By  Vermont  Royafeer) 

Is  the  Roman  O&thoUc  Cihuroh,  which  has 
already  yielded  to  the  vernacular  in  the  serv- 
loe of  Uu  lilasa,  abandoning  lAtln  as  the  au- 
thoritative language  in  which  to  express  the 
Idaaa  of  the  Popm  and  the  dootrlne  of  the 
church? 

If  so.  In  what  language  wUl  the  church  offi- 
cially henceforth  speak  to  the  world's  hun- 
dreds of  mllliona  of  Catholics  who  themselves 
speak  in  many  tongues?  To  what  v«vlon  In 
what  language  shall  the  faithful,  or  thoee 
outalde  the  church,  torn  to  know  what  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  really  means  when  he  apeaka 
on  soclol.  economic  or  political  matters? 

Tbeae  quentiona,  which  are  important  ones 
Indeed,  arise  Inevitably  from  the  explana- 
tions by  some  high  Catholic  officials  for  the 
dlscrepanclee  which  exist  between  the  l^tin 
varalon  of  Pope  Pa\il%  encyclical  "On  the 
Development  of  Poop^es"  and  the  veralona 
published  by  the  Vatican  in  English,  and  in 
other  modem  languages. 

ULTO*  snu.  omcuL 

Aooordlng  to  an  Aaaodated  Press  dispatch 
from  Vatican  City,  church  sources  stiil  con- 
sider Latin  as  the  "official"  Language  of  the 
church  but  say  that  the  Popw's  Latest  encycli- 
cal waa  originally  written  by  a  Prenoh  Do- 
mini^'fr"  prLest-economlat  named  Lebret.  now 
daoeaaed.  and  all  of  the  seven  drafts  were 
written  in  French.  The  final  draft  was  then 
subsequently  put  into  Latin,  and  the  Latin 
text  was  published  in  full  by  "L'Oaawatore 
Romano"  in  the  cuatomary  manner  aa  the 
offlcial  document  of  the  church. 

Bowever.  church  officlala  explain,  aooord- 
lng to  the  Aaaodated  Preaa,  you  really  have 
to  go  to  the  Ptench  version  ot  the  encyclical 
to  understand  exactly  what  the  Pope  meant 
to  say,  since  that  was  the  language  in  which 
It  waa  firvt  written.  Pope  Paul  himself, 
though  Italian  la  his  own  native  langtioge,  la 
fluent  in  French. 

The  plain  Implication,  tbercf  ore,  Is  that  If 
thire  are  any  differences  In  meaning  between 
the  "oOclal"  Latin  text  and  the  French  text 
It  Is  that  Latin  text  that  la  wrong. 

A  almUar  view  haa  been  expressed  by  the 
editors  of  "Ajnerlca,"  the  Jesuit  weekly  pub- 
llabed  In  this  country,  although  thus  far  the 
Vatican  Itaelf  haa  not  officially  disowned  Its 
lAtln  text  aa  the  official  expression  of  Pope 
Paul's  vlewa. 

By  way  of  background,  the  comments 
quoted  tn  the  Aasoclated  Press  story  followed 
an  analysis  In  this  column  on  May  10  of  the 
Vatican's  Latin  text  of  the  encyclical  and 
the  Vatican -furnished  English  translation 
which  was  widely  circulated  In  this  country. 
In  that  article  a  key  pcntlon  of  the  encycUcal 
(Section  36)  waa  publlahed  In  lAtln,  in  the 
Vatican  English  translation  and  In  a  direct, 
literal  translation  from  the  Latin  Into 
English. 

A  number  of  discrepancies  between  the 
I«tln  text  and  the  Vatican's  English  transla- 
tion were  noted.  In  brief,  it  waa  found  that 
In  several  places  the  Vatican's  English  trans- 
lation mode  sweeping  Indictments  of  the 
whole  capitalist  economic  system  which  did 
not  appear  that  way  tn  the  Latin  text. 

DCrKMOnVG  Tax  POPX 

Tbt  Intent  of  that  May  10  article  was  to 
defend  Pope  Paul  from  criticism,  which  had 
been  voiced  both  here  and  abroad,  that  he 
made  no  distinction  between  different  mant- 
festatlons  of  capitalism,  by  showing  that  the 
Latin  text  made  very  careful  distinctions. 
The  aaaumptlon  In  the  article  was  that  the 
Latin  version  is,  as  It  haa  been  for  30  cen- 
turlaa,  the  authoritative  one  In  which  the 
church  apeaka  to  Ita  polyglot  memt>an  all 
over  the  world.  Therefore  It  la  to  the  Latin 
that  men  ahould  loo4c  for  the  Pope's  true 
meaning. 

That  there  an  dlserepancie*  between  the 
Vatican's  Latin  and  tha  Vatican's  English 
version  has  not  been  scrtoualy  quectloned  by 
church  spokesmen.  Bather,  the  e^iIanaUon 
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liu  tM«n  tblfl  paradox:  Tlw*  while  the  Latin 
U  still  teehnlcfcUy  "offletol."  It  to  In  thto 
COM  tb«  Prencb  Uuit  ucuaU;  upreu  wtut 
pop«  Peul  meuie  to  My. 

So  b«  It.  But  U  this  expUnAtlon  li  th« 
oorrect  one,  then  It  r&lMs  u  many  mysteflM 
U  U  eolvee. 

That  Associated  Pram  dlapatch  from  Vati- 
can City  notea,  for  example,  that  "In  a  poly- 
glot loatltuUon  like  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  one  ol  the  great  unBOl?ad  ^t>blein« 
haa  heen  bov  to  ipeak  with  one  voloe  to  di- 
verse peoplea." 

Thla  la  certainly  true.  But  It  haa  been  true 
from  the  rery  beginnings  of  the  ChrlatUa 
era.  and  It  Is  jaedseiy  (or  thla  reaaon  that 
the  church  haa  uaed  Latin  lor  Its  offlclal 
language. 

LaUn  removed  the  neccaalty  for  Catholic 
nationals  In  many  different  countrlea.  pileata 
«cd  others,  to  leaxn  many  different  lan- 
guagaa.  Uoreover,  being  an  Inflective  lan- 
guage. LaUn  offers  a  precision  not  always  poe- 
dble  In  modem  languages  where  a  slight 
change  In  word  order  can  make  great 
changn  In  meaning,  nnaily,  the  advantage 
of  lAtln  Is  that  It  altera  leas  with  tUxte  than 
living  langruagas  so  that,  in  LAtln.  an  encycli- 
cal or  a  century  ago  meana  the  aame  thing 
today. 

Obvioualy  LaUn  haa  Ita  disadvantages,  It  la 
not  widely  nwd  today,  so  that  any  Important 
eommnnlcatlon  frocn  the  Vatican  must  alao 
be  pat  to  several  other  langusgee  with  the  In- 
evltabte  result,  as  In  this  case,  of  differing 
ahadas  of  meaning.  Yet  the  church — up  to 
DOW  at  leaat — haa  retained  Latin  for  tbe  sim- 
ple reason  that,  when  there  are  dlsputae,  It 
provldfis  a  standard  to  which  Frenchmen, 
BngUahmen.  Germans  or  Japaneee  can  repair 
to  find  the  church's  true  meaning. 

Now  one  explanation  being  offered  by 
those  churcli  officials  wbo  say  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  latest  encyclical  cannot  be  trusted 
Is  that  the  Latin  lacks  '>oont«mpofar7 
terms."  For  example,  the  Jeeult  editors  of 
"America"  (sgaln  quoting  tbe  Associated 
Presa)  say  that  the  Prencb  word  "syiteme" 
and  the  KigUsh  word  "system"  must  be  put 
Into  Latin  as  "oplnlonos" — that  Is  opinions. 
The  reference  bere  Is  to  one  of  the  more 
ocmtrovenlal  »ent«nc«  In  Pope  Paul's  en- 
cyclical. In  tbe  Vatican's  English  ver^on  this 
•antence  says,  referring  to  capitalism,  that  "a 
system  has  been  constructed  which  oonalders 
profit  as  the  key  motive  for  economic  pro- 
grees,  competition  sa  the  supreme  law  of 
eooDomlcs.  and  private  ownership  of  tbe 
meana  of  production  as  an  abaolute  right 
that  haa  no  limits  and  carrlea  no  oorreepond- 
Ing  social   obligation.* 

TTie  Latin  version,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  "some  opinions  have  arisen  (oplnlones 
Irrepeeront)  aooordlng  to  which  fHTOflt  was 
rvgardsd  as  the  foremost  Incentive  .  .  .  etc." 
Thus  what  ts  crltlclMd  in  Latin  are  these 
opinions  about  capitalism  not  "the  system" 
ocnstructed  everywhw*.  a  notable  difference. 
The  Jesuit  editors'  erplanatlon  seems  to 
suggMt  that  this  apparent  difference  Is  due 
only  to  the  fact  that  tbe  Latin  has  no  word 
for  "syBtem"  and  that  somehow  it  had  to  be 
put  In  Latin  s«  "optnlonae",  with  tbe  Impll- 
catlon  that  "oplnlones"  means  the  same 
thing  as  "system.' 

That  ts  really  pretty  starUlng.  lAtln  has  a 
perfectly  good  word  for  "system"  If  that  la 
what  the  church  wanted  to  say  tn  the  lAtln 
text.  It's  spelled  s-y-s-t-e-m-a.  Kven  tbe 
Greeks  bad  a  word  for  It,  spelled  the  same 
way.  As  for  the  I^tln  word  "oplolonea"  ac- 
tually uaed  In  the  LaUn  text  of  tbe  encyclical. 
It  means  ]ust  what  It  looks  like — opinion, 
eon)«ctuTe    or   supposition. 

In  all  truth,  there  Is  no  Idea  expressed  In 
the  Vatican's  Bn^lsh  version  of  Section  30  of 
the  encyclical,  the  section  here  involved  In 
controversy  which  cannot  be  put  Into  clear, 
predsa  Latin  U  the  Idaaa  of  the  Vatican's 
ICneUT*^  veraioo  wtn  In  fact  what  the  Latin 
text  wantad  to  say. 


So  this  Jesuit  explanation  for  the  textual 
differences  simply  will  not  bold  water.  The 
differences  between  the  LaUn  version  and  the 
Vatican's  English  version— as  well  ss  the 
Prencb — are  not  mere  translator's  problems; 
they  are  real,  substantial  and  Important. 

The  explanation  that  the  Latin  version 
should  be  disregarded  as  Just  a  formal  exer- 
cise, and  that  we  miwt  look  to  the  Prencb  ver- 
sion for  Pope  Paul's  true  meaning,  may  o€ 
may  not  be  true.  But  If  It  Is,  we  are  stlU  left 
with  those  questions. 

If  Latin  la  no  longer  tbe  official  language 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Is  It  Prench? 
Italian?  Or  will  It  differ  at  different  times  de- 
pending upon  the  preferences  of  the  incum- 
bent Pope?  Or  perhaps  upon  the  happen- 
stance of  which  language  Is  tbe  native  lan- 
guage of  the  priests  who  draft  a  particular 
encyclical? 

And  in  the  ease  of  this  parttctUar  encyclical 
by  Pope  Paul,  there  la  an  especial  mystery 
If.  as  some  church  officials  say.  the  Pope  did 
not  mean  to  say  what  he  seems  to  say  In 
Latin  but  did  mean  what  be  seems  to  say  in 
the  Prench  and  Engllab  versions. 

What  does  Pope  Paul  think  of  the  capital- 
istic system? 

Bo  the  matter  rests,  with  confusion  worse 
compounded  around  a  tower  of  Babel. 


TW  Caap«t  Vww^  SlodcBt  Newspaper  of 
Tepelu  Weft  Hiffc  Sckeol,  Topeka, 
Kus^  PabUsket  Speckl  PatriotiHi 
Editioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  KawsAS 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPIUSSKPrrATIVES 

UonOay,  May  29,  1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff  and 
I  were  given  a  tremendous  lift  today 
when  we  received  a  copy  of  the  special 
patriotism  edition  of  the  Camptis  View, 
the  student  newspaper  of  Topeka  West 
High  School  In  Topeka.  Kans. 

Firm  In  the  belief  that  too  much  pub- 
licity la  made  of  impatriotlc  acts — racial 
riots,  violent  peace  demonstrations  and 
draft  card  burnings,  the  Campus  View 
staff  felt  it  was  time  that  Americans  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  some 
who  care  about  our  country  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  more  to 
take  an  active  part  in  making  our  coun- 
try great. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  I  commend  the 
editors  and  staff  of  the  Campus  View 
for  this  special  edition  on  patriotism.  I 
recommend  its  study  by  other  high  school 
newspaper  staffs.  I  hope  that  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  new  surge  of  patriotism 
across  the  land  and  I  think  that  It  is 
mting  that  It  starts  In  our  high  schools. 
In  going  through  the  Issue.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  lead  editorial, 
"Youth  Faces  Challenges"  and  the  col- 
umn "HEINalght"  by  the  editor.  Ron 
Heln.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  bring  this  editorial  and  the  col- 
tmin  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
[From  the  Topeka  (Kaxu.)  Campus  View) 
Tooth  Paaes  CxaxxxKonl 
Why  must  the  Americana  dlalUte  the 
Busslana  and  the  Coaununlsts  Chlneaa  daah 
with  both? 


Why  Is  domlnanee  by  a  "superior  race"  stUl 
presttQt  In  many  natkxis? 

Why  do  minions  starve  In  Asia  whUe  t3w 
United  States'  govemmflnt  pays  tta  farmers 
not  to  grow  wheat? 

Why  do  vandalism,  fighting,  robbery  and 
mass  murders  plague  cooununltles? 

Why  Is  a  war  foggy  In  purpose,  value  and 
outoome  being  fought  in  Viet  NamT 

Why  do  nwtlons  race  with  one  another  for 
the  means  to  destroy  them  all? 

Tbeee  are  soma  of  the  questions  which  the 
world  aaks  the  youth  of  today.  "The  world 
Is  a  mess,"  It  says:  "It  wlU  soon  be  yourv, 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It?" 

Aa  the  youth  of  the  world's  leading  na- 
tion, American  youth  must  lead  th«  youth 
of  the  world  To  tbem  the  cry  la  aimed  most 
loudly.  To  them  U  the  challenge  most  urgent. 
Young  people  today  must  build  wblle  still 
In  their  youth  for  a  bettr  today.  The  world's 
major  problems  can  not  wait  on  the  posstbll- 
Ity  of  a  brlgbter  tomorrow. 

Has  this  challenge  caught  Americas  young 
people  off-guard?  Baa  it  found  them  aolt, 
self-indulgent,  irresponsible,  wUd  aad  re- 
belliouB? 

If.  Indeed  they  are  eoft.  self-indulgent. 
Irresponsible  and  wild,  tt  is  the  fault  of 
a  society  In  high  gear  which  pampers  its 
teenagers  with  the  meet  and  the  beat.  If. 
however,  they  are  also  rebellious,  there  ts 
still  hope.  Promising  young  leaders  must  be 
dlBsatlsfled  with  todar*  racial  violence,  nu- 
clear proliferation,  war,  povarty,  crime  and 
national  bcctlUtles. 

There  are  two  typea  of  rebel  llousnees.  One 
U  much  more  constructive  than  the  other 
and  ahould  be  cultivated  whenever  possible 
when  the  seeds  of  tbe  other  typt  are  found. 
Oonstructlve  rtbelllouaneas  Is  that  practiced 
by  Peace  Corps  and  Vista  volunteers,  foreign 
exchange  students  and  members  of  the  "Up 
With  People"  sing-out  movement.  These 
rebels  are  related  by  an  Important  declalon 
which  changed  the  course  of  their  lives. 
When  the  world  challenged  them,  they  each 
answered  not  that  they  would  act  toenorrow, 
or  that  they  dldnt  know  what  they  oould 
do,  but  "Tea,  I  wlU  help — today." 

The  second  type  of  rebel  is  the  demon- 
strator and  picketer  oonunon  on  college  cam- 
puoes  and  In  large  clUes.  These  too  have 
committed  tharoaelves  to  the  betterment  of 
a  cause,  but  have  fallen  a  at«p  short  by 
merely  protesting  an  Injustice  Instead  of 
personally   seeking  Its   correction. 

The  world  looks  to  America's  young  peo- 
ple to  save  it  from  drowning  in  Its  troubles, 
and  a  rebellious  generation  Is  needed  to  meet 
lU  worried  cry.  More  spocincslly  a  young 
generation  Is  needed  in  which  each  member 
Is  willing  to  reply  when  called.  "I  will  help. 
It's  up  to  me." 

tProtn   the  Topeka  (Kaoa.)   Campus  View] 
HBIKbIokt 
(By  Ron  Heln) 
What  U  patriotism  aU  about? 
Is  la  singing  the  5tar-Spanl«d  Banner?  Or 
•aylng  the  Plegde  of  Allegiance  with  mean- 
ing? Or  taking  your  hat  off  when  the  flag 
passes  by? 

These  things  are  a  start,  but  patrlotlam  is 
more  than  this.  In  short,  patriotism  is  the 
love  of  oountry.  This  brings  In  all  sapects  of 
love — an  offering  of  protection,  a  strong  sup- 
port of  and  pride  In  her  Ideas,  a  knowledge 
of  her.  complete  and  steadfast  empathy  In 
her.  a  strong,  undying  desire  to  give  all  that 
can  possibly  be  giveo  to  protact,  defend. 
streagth«Q  and  Insure  the  country- 
Stephen  Decatur  onoe  said,  "Our  cxHintryt 
May  she  always  be  tn  the  right;  but  our  coun- 
try, right  or  wTongl" 

Unfortunately  not  enough  Axnartcans  are 
willing  to  say  thla. 

Patriotism  does  not  mean  that  our  ooun- 
try may  not  be  criticised  In  order  to  strength- 
en or  ImpitJve  her.  tn  fact,  Americanism  In- 
■urea  the  right  to  dto  Jtist  this. 
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However,  many  people  are  content  merely 
to  complain  about  our  country.  They  try  to 
offer  no  helpful  criticism,  nor  do  ibey  offer 
solutions  for  the  problems  which  they  soom. 

But  behind  all  the  expresaed  opinions  of 
support  or  ridicule,  behind  the  flag  wav- 
ing, the  saluting,  the  singing  of  the  national 
Anthem,  tbe  Fourth  of  July,  red-whlte- 
uid-blue,  whoop-lt-up  feeling  of  patnoUam 
there  la  somethng  much  more  Important — 
responsibility. 

A  man  may  not  express  bis  love  for  his 
country  by  words  or  by  outward  symbols  of 
pstrlotiam  alone. 

What  does  responsibility  to  a  country  en- 
tail? 

Americans  are  guaranteed  the  right  to 
vote,  yet  only  60  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
voters  exercise  this  right.  In  shirking  their 
rcwponslbtUty,  that  40  per  cent  not  voting 
opens  the  possibility  of  a  minority  making 
the  country's  rules.  This  Is  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  majority  rules. 

But  responsibility  transcends  the  right  of 
voting  alao.  If  we  as  Americans  are  to  vote 
responsibly  and  are  going  to  express  our 
opinions  on  Items  pertaining  to  our  oountry 
and  Its  policies,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves  and 
our  nation  to  be  Informed. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  the  right  to  ex- 
prees  our  views.  Instead,  we  have  the  right 
tx)  view  all  sldfs  of  the  argument,  find  sup- 
porteni  and  non -sup porters,  eearrrh  out  the 
truth,  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each 
argument,  decide  what  we  believe  is  right, 
and  than  expreas  our  views  as  well  as  flgbt 
to  our  death  to  defend  both  our  view  and 
our  right  to  express  It. 

Thus  our  reepon&lbllity  demands  a  knowl- 
edge of  issues.  This  means  we  must  keep  up 
on  reports  In  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  news  media. 

ReaponalblUty  also  means  the  willingness 
to  serve  our  oountry.  How?  By  aer\'mg  a  can- 
didate for  pubUc  office,  by  working  for  such 
organizations  as  the  Peace  Corps  or  the 
United  Service  Organization. 

Last.  reeponaJblUty  means  acoe>ptlng  the 
will  of  the  majority.  In  other  words,  patrlo- 
tlam may  be  expressed  by  obeying  the  laws 
under  which  this  oountry  operatea. 

Many  people  do  their  duty  to  their  ooun- 
try. tb^Lr  friends  and  nelghbocv  and  them- 
selves. 

But  there  are  too  many  who  don't.  When  a 
group  of  dctnonvtrators  stoop  so  low  ss  to 
drag  tha  American  and  the  BrlUah  fiag  oo 
the  groimd  during  a  "peace"  demonau^Joo, 
eompthing  must  be  done. 

Such  a  lowly  aoUon  of  downgrading  tbe 
flag  and  America  only  ahows  the  Ignorance. 
tbe  fllthlneas  and  the  lack  of  discipline  and 
responoiblUty  that  those  demonstr«ton  have. 

Former  President  John  Fltsgerald  Kennedy 
put  man's  duty  bo  his  country  very  well,  when 
he  said  In  his  Inaugural  addreoa  In  1001,  "And 
so,  my  fellow  Americana:  ask  not  what  your 
oounU?  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  oountry." 

The  Student*  and  faculty  adviser  re- 
sponsible for  the  special  patriotism  edi- 
tion of  the  Campus  View  are : 

Ronald  Heln,  editor  in  chief;  Cindy 
Schmidt,  page  2  editor:  Lana  Sherlm- 
sher.  page  3  editor;  Charlene  Lacey, 
feature  editor;  Carly  McFarland,  sports 
editor;  Bill  Ebert.  exchange  editor;  Mari- 
lyn Boon,  circulation  manager;  Brenda 
Bom,  Jim  Davis,  Nancy  Dodge,  Nancy 
Drovetta,  Sandy  Powell.  Sharon  Welgh- 
man.  reporters;  Steve  Marcy,  Bob  Mc- 
Dowell, sports  writers;  Beth  Chubb. 
Karen  Strom.  Librarians:  Merlin 
Wambsgana,  Roger  Wood,  photogra- 
phers. 
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Becky  Goble,  business  manafrer;  Linda 
Land,  advertising  manager;  Mary  Lar- 
son, advertising  salesman;  Duane  Shufel- 
berger,  adviser. 


Tbe  Problem  m  Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroSNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
comments  throughout  the  country  seem 
to  favor  the  Rhodeslan  Government  as 
opposed  to  the  mandatory  sanctions  as 
provided  by  the  UN.  and  concurred  In 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  I  think  It  is 
quite  fortunate  for  those  in  Rhodesia 
that  England  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Big  Four  are  busy  with  the  solution 
of  the  Middle  East  problem  rather  than 
pressing  for  an  Invasion  of  Rhodesia  and 
enforcement  of  the  sanctions. 

The-  press  comments  referred  to 
follow: 

PSESS    COMHENT    ON    RHODESIA 

(By   tbe  Rhodeslan  Information  Ofllce. 
Washington.  DC) 

(NoTK. — This  material  Is  filed  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  wbere  tbe  required 
registration  statement  In  terms  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  the  Rho- 
deslan Information  OfHoe,  Washington.  D.C.. 
as  an  agency  of  the  Rhodeslan  Wnlstry  of 
Information  Is  available  for  Inspection.  Reg- 
istration does  not  Indicate  approval  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment.l 

The  Richmond  News  Leader,  April  3,  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Mr.  James  W.  Bill.  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Pro-Rhodesia  Committee  of 
Virginia.  He  lovltea  Americana  of  conscience 
and  honor  who  want  to  do  something  about 
American  policy  toward  Rhodeela  to  write 
to  Representative  James  Utt  of  California 
and  Senator  James  Eastland  of  MlasLsslppl. 
both  of  wbom  had  introduced  resolutions  to 
auUlfy  the  effects  of  Executive  Order  11323. 

The  Monroe  (Louisiana)  World.  April  4, 
refers  to  continuing  Brltisb  trade  with  Rho- 
deala  after  persuading  the  United  States  to 
Impose  an  embargo  In  tbe  hc^w  of  bringing 
tbe  country  to  Its  knees.  We  are  glad,  says 
tbe  editorial,  that  Britain  la  trading  with 
Rhodesia.  We  tblnk  It  should  because  the 
Independent  white  Rbodeslan  Oovemment 
seems  to  be  about  aa  upright  as  any  govern- 
ment in  tbe  world.  But  If  Britain  can  con- 
tinue to  trade  on  a  big  scale  with  Rhodeala, 
wby  can't  we? 

A  letter  in  the  Long  Island  Press.  April  8, 
comments  on  the  duplicity  of  the  United 
Nations  In  condemning  Rhodeala  and  South 
Africa  but  not  offering  one  word  of  ooa- 
damnation  toward  Russian  and  other  com- 
munist states  for  their  religious  and  social 
discrimination. 

The  Augusta  (Georgia)  Herald.  April  8, 
says  that  the  VH.  has  never  made  a  real  case 
either  for  self-rule  among  the  tribal  Afrlcana 
or  for  its  bitter  hatred  for  the  whUe  rulers 
In  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  or  the  Portu- 
guese poesesslons.  And  we  venture  to  say  that 
with  all  the  facu  stacked  against  It  the  way 
they  are.  the  world  body  never  wlU. 

The  VldUburg  (Mlsalsslppl)  Post.  AprU  B, 
lays  it  la  qiUte  slgnlAcant  that  those  who 


cry  loudest  against  our  participation  is  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam,  charging  we  are  inter- 
vening and  we  have  no  business,  are  crying 
the  loudest  Joe  an  illegal  intervention  in 
Rhodesia.  In  Vietnam  we  are  there  because  we 
were  asked  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
lltUe  nation.  In  Rhodeala  we  would  be  a 
force  of  aggression. 

The  Catholic  weekly.  Our  Sunday  Visitor. 
April  9.  has  a  report  from  Rhodesia  by  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Lyons.  8J.  He  aays  that 
Rhodesia  Is  tbe  moat  misunderstood  coun- 
try be  knowa  of  and  that  the  top  officials 
tn  our  State  Department  have  admitted  pri- 
vately that  we  do  not  have  a  grievance 
against  Rhodesia.  They  explain  that  our 
embargo  Is  merely  to  help  Britain  keep  her 
izifluence  with  the  non -white  regimes.  It 
Is  a  policy  of  expediency  that  at  least  bor- 
ders on  the  immoral,  a  policy  that  has  caused 
us  grief  whenever  we  have  tried  it  in  the 
past.  We  should  return  to  a  policy  that  la 
honest  and  Is  baaed  on  the  courage  ol  our 
oonvlctlons.  Only  with  such  a  poUcy  will  our 
friends  and  our  enemies  respect  us. 

The  Charlecton  News  A  Courio-,  AprU  13. 
reports  that  Representative  Albert  W.  Wat- 
son Is  considering  a  trip  to  Rhodeela  over 
the  next  few  weeks  to  get  a  first-band  view 
for  bis  campaign  against  United  Nations 
sanctions  imposed  sgalnst  that  African 
country.  Mr.  Watson  indicated  he  would  file 
a  report  with  the  State  Department  "as  a 
matter  of  course"  on  bis  observations  there 
but  that  ha  was  primarily  Interest-cd  in  get- 
ting a  fortnal  record  of  congreaelonal  op- 
poeltion  to  tbe  tactics  which  the  VH.  has 
employed  tn  the  matter. 

The  Selma  Times-Journal,  April  14.  re- 
ports an  appeal  for  a  halt  to  our  double- 
standard,  self-defeating  policy  with  regard 
to  Rhodesia  from  Representative  Armlstcad 
Selden  of  Alabama.  It  notes  that  Representa- 
tive Selden  pointed  out  In  a  speech  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  Rhodesia  has 
committed  no  International  crime  and  has 
invaded  no  other  country.  He  said  that  tbe 
African  nation  Is  antl-communlst  and  has 
offered  us  sui^xn^  In  Soutb  Vietnam. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald.  AprU  14.  re- 
ports that  an  American  fact-finding  team 
has  called  for  resumption  of  negotiations 
aiming  st  a  reconciliation  between  Britain 
and  the  break-away  white  government  of 
Rhodesia,  which  declared  its  Independence 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Tbe  team,  re- 
turning from  an  investigation  in  Rhodesia, 
denied  that  black  Rhodeslans  are  being  op- 
pressed or  exploited  by  tbe  Ian  Smith  regime. 
They  bitterly  crltlclaed  the  United  Nations 
resolution  finding  Rhodesia  a  threat  to  world 
peace  and  said  their  trip  there  showed  It  to 
be  "an  astonishingly  peaceful  land." 

The  Rocky  Mount  (North  Carolina)  Tele- 
gram, April  IS.  comments  on  "our  weird 
policy  on  Rhodesia."  It  suggests  that  the 
State  Department  In  Waahlngton  plays  a 
double  standard.  Rhodesia's  prime  minister 
was  refused  a  visa  to  visit  this  oountry  and 
speak  la  Chicago  on  the  communist  prob- 
lem. Free  sp««ch  was  denied  him.  here  at  a 
time  when  militant  racists,  communists, 
campus  beatniks  and  mlnl-bralned  war  pro- 
testers can  abuse  free  speech  anywhere  and 
any  time. 

A  le  tt«r  in  the  Nevada  State  Journal . 
April  16.  compliments  the  newspaper  on  an 
editorial  stating  that  Rhodeela  Is  not  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  and  that  It  Is 
impossible  to  uodrrstand  the  topsy-turvy 
dealing  In  face  of  open  allowed  BngUsb  trade 
with  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  Washington  Star.  AprU  15.  reports  a 
statement  by  Representative  Albert  W.  Wat- 
son to  tbe  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies  that  "Rhodesia  has  brou^t  more 
pgogieas    to    Uie   African    people    than    any 
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otber  African  ooantry  with  ttw  poulble  •«- 
eeptlon  of  Soutb  Atrlck." 

Th*  Pfclrfleld  (Connecticut)  SundAy  Her- 
mia.  AprU  16.  puJtkUAbM  a  latter  (ram  Ur. 
Dnvkl  Uendjs.  chairmaA  of  the  Trlends  at 
[Uiodeslan  Independence  In  Fairfield,  tug- 
gesUng  that  no  nation  In  their  right  mind 
would  accept  such  &  propoeJtlon  as  Prime 
Minister  Wll»on  of  Britain  put  to  Rhodeala 
wlthouL  rwbclUng.  Mr.  Mend*  considers  that 
the  tJnUed  State*  should  Immediately  recog- 
nize the  Tan  Smith  gOTemment  Instead  ot 
trvlng  to  destroy  It. 

writing  in  the  Clereland  Plain  Oealer. 
AprU  17.  Mra.  J.  Preaton  Inrtn  wishes  good 
luck  to  Rhodesia  and  say*  that  this  seenu 
to  expreas  the  attitude  of  a  vast  number  of 
Amertcans  who  have  no  yolce  In  Waablngton. 
Mrs.  Irwin  not«  that  the  I>eclftratlon  of  In- 
dependence by  Rhodesia  in  Kovember.  IWJB. 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  American 
Declaration  of   Independence. 

The  Columbia  (South  Carolina)  Record. 
April  18.  has  an  observer  report  by  Editor 
John  A.  Montgomery  that  Rhodeala  Is  stlU 
•erene  despite  world  hoetllUy.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery's article  la  headed  by  a  photograph  of 
black  Bhodeslans  relaxing  on  the  lawn  of  a 
Salisbury  park  for  their  afternoon  slMta.  The 
caption  notes  that  when  Bhodesla  Issued  tu 
Declaration  of  independence  in  106&.  some 
torelgn  newspapers  published  a  picture  of 
this  scene  with  the  caption  "In  the  first  days 
of  TTDI  Rhodealans  did  not  even  bother  to 
bury  their  dead."  This.  It  Is  stated,  la  typical 
of  the  false  propaganda  that  has  been  spread 
abroad. 

The  Wilmington  (North  Carolloa)  Star, 
April  18.  comments  on  a  resolution  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea  by 
Repreaentatlve  John  Rarlck  of  Louisiana  op- 
poalng  the  ExecuUve  Order  impoalng  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodeala  and  oommenda  statements 
by  Senator  Sam  J.  Krvln  and  Senator  B. 
Everett  Jordan  criticising  the  Administra- 
tion's action  on  Rhodesia.  The  editorial  con- 
eludM  that  America  was  wrong  to  have 
entered  a  ptirely  British  crisis,  but  amend- 
ing the  UJI.  Act  Is  not  the  way  to  correct 
the  error.  Instead  Congress  should  adopt  a 
resolution  suapending  the  Executive  Order. 

The  San  Diego  Union.  April  IB.  siiggesu 
that  the  sutTocatlng  hypocrisy  of  the  Admin- 
latratlon'ft  policy  of  persistent  hoetlUty  to- 
ward the  lew  remaining  islands  of  peace, 
proapertty.  law  and  order  in  the  Southern 
African  tea  of  political  anarchy  and  econ- 
omic near -chaos  already  has  paased  the  point 
of  criminal  folly.  If  persisted  in  further,  it 
may  well  be  fatal  not  only  to  civilization  In 
Africa  but   to  the  free   world  also. 

Editor  John  A-  Montgomery  reports  to  the 
Columbia  <Soutb  Carolina  I  Bacord  from 
Salisbury,  AprU  19.  that  If  Rhodesia  la  the 
threat  to  global  peace  that  America  and 
United  NaUons  say  It  la.  the  world  frightens 
very  easily.  Frtim  a  military  standpoint,  Rho- 
deala offers  no  threat  even  to  Its  neighbours, 
much  less  to  the  world. 

The  Manchester  (New  Hampshire)  Union 
Leader,  April  10.  qiiotes  some  observations 
on  Ethodesia  made  by  the  Duke  of  Windsor 
in  his  autobiography.  He  refers  to  visits  made 
to  Rhodeala  in  hia  youth  when  he  saw  the 
great  mining  Doterprlace  in  development  and 
fertile  landa  redeemed  from  savagery.  "Re- 
membering that",  aays  the  Duke,  "1  find  it 
unthinkable — all  but  unthinkable  anyhow — 
that  a  Brltlsb  Oovemment  should  ever  set  Its 
hand  ag&lnst  lu  brothers  there."  The  Duke 
goea  on  to  quote  an  important  American 
businessman  with  Urge  International  Inter- 
ests oonfldlng  to  him  that  the  American  ob- 
sesalon  with  antl -colonial Ism  had  proved  a 
disservice  to  many  of  Its  Intended  benefld- 
ariea  and  that  It  had  had  the  further  effect 
of  storing  up  trouble  for  the  United  Statea* 
own  tmmiedlate  alms  azid  oommltznenta. 
The  Duke  expre«e«  his  sgrecment  with  tbla 
flew. 


The  Dallaa  Nawa  reports  April  30  a  reaolu- 
tlon  paased  In  Washington  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  urging  the 
United  SUtee  refuse  to  honor  UJ».  sanctions 
against  Rhodeala  and  oppoalng  any  Ameri- 
can participation  in  military  action  against 
Rhodeala. 

The  San  Diego  Union.  April  21.  oommenta 
that  the  nations  calling  for  force  In  Africa 
against  Boutb  Africa  and  Rhodeala  are  the 
nations  least  able  to  suppply  anything  but 
Invective.  They  would  do  better  to  team  to 
develop  their  awn  countrlea  Into  the  viable 
units  exemplified  In  Southern  Africa  beface 
calling  for  the  destruction  of  others.  Be- 
fore It  la  too  late.,  and  the  United  States 
finds  Iteelf  urged  aiong  on  s  tide  of  com- 
munlstlcally  contrived  conflict  In  Africa,  we 
should  call  a  halt  to  the  offensive  against 
nations  which  not  only  are  no  threat  to 
peace  but  are  the  sole  reliable  basUons 
against  atheistic  communism  of  all  the  na- 
tlona  on  the  huge  land  mass  of  Africa. 

A  syndicated  column  by  John  Chamberlain 
in  the  Washington  Post.  April  24.  notes  that. 
In  asking  for  the  UH.  to  embargo  trade  with 
the  Rhodealans.  Britain's  Prime  Minlatei' 
Wilson  litts  pret«ided  to  think  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  would  bring  Rhodesia's  Ian 
Smith  to  heel.  The  actual  truth  seems  to  be 
that  Rhodesia  can  survive  the  sanctloos  and 
continue  to  maintain  Its  defiant  Independ- 
ence. Since  the  United  States  Is  also  involved 
In  the  Ui*.  hyproortsy  of  the  R2K>deBtan  em- 
bargo, we  have  UtUe  right  to  chuclpe  orer 
Wilson's  troubles 

Newsweek.  April  24,  observes  that  Rhodesia 
by  no  me«ins  seems  a  nation  on  the  verge  of 
oollapae.  Quite  clearly  the  Rhodeslan  eooa- 
omy  faces  major  restructuring  but.  despite 
this,  white  Rhodealans  seem  more  united 
than  ever  b^ilnd  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith. 
It  appeals,  in  abort,  that  the  statesmen  of 
black  Africa  were  quite  right  months  ago 
when  they  warned  British  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  that  economic  pressure  alotie 
would  never  bring  Rhodesia  to  lu  knees. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader.  April  37.  says 
that  the  evldenoe  now  is  In  and  the  verdict 
returned,  the  United  Nations  financial  em- 
bargo against  Rhodeala  has  flopped  On  the 
contrary,  the  latest  embargo  has  Invigorated 
the  Rhodefdan  economy.  The  U.N.  sanctloos 
fcrced  it  to  strengthen  Its  domestic  base, 
thereby  to  become  more  and  more  robust. 
Boonomlc  sanctions,  ss  the  ranting  black 
African  leaders  contended  last  year,  will  not 
bring  down  the  government  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Ian  Smith.  So  the  RhodesUn  Oovem- 
ment. a  friend  the  West  one  day  may  need. 
U  there  to  stay. 

The  New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  Staod- 
anl-TLmes.  April  29.  says  that  the  report  of 
a  layman  American  mission  that  vMted  Rho- 
i\m\t  tends  to  oonfirm  tbe  view  that  the 
United  NaUons  imposed  sanctions  will  not 
topple  the  Smith  government  and.  In  fact. 
are  delaying  the  black  African's  advancement 
not  only  In  Bhodeida  but  all  through  Africa. 
There  Is  no  "Instant  achievement".  partJeu- 
larly  in  Africa;  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Rhode^a  should  be  a  model  In- 
stead ot  anathema  tor  that  continent. 

Mrs.  Elspeth  Huxley,  writing  In  National 
Review.  May  3,  says  that  It  becomes  more 
fai>clcal  than  ever  to  treat  with  and  recognize 
regtmea  such  ss  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  with 
Its  confusion  of  colonels  and  constitutions 
changed  every  few  days,  and  to  ostracise  and 
condemn  Rhodesia  because  Its  constitution, 
by  African  standards  both  democratic  and 
old.  Is  illegal,  not  having  had  the  blessing 
of  the  British  Government.  If  the  Western 
nations  want  to  destroy  Rhodesia,  starve  out 
its  4  million  Africans  and  create  chaos  in 
one  more  area  at  present  stable  in  this 
quivering  continent,  they  really  abauld  think 
of  a  better  excuse. 

The  Jackson  (Ulsslsalppl)  CUurlon-  Ledger, 
pobUshsB  a  aerlsa  of  articles  by  Kenneth 


TOUlTer.  leglsUUve  assistant  to  Senator  East- 
land and  a  recent  vlsltar  to  Southern  Africa. 
Mr.  TolUver  reports  a  relaxed  and  btislness- 
as-iasual  atmosphere  In  Salisbury,  Rhodesia's 
capital.  Sanctions  were  hurting  In  some  ways 
but  Rhodestans  were  confident  of  survival. 
In  spite  of  sanctions  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  they  were  very  anxious  to  express 
both  their  admiration  and  friendship  toward 
the  United  States.  Rhodesia  endorses  the 
United  States  poslllon  In  Vietnam  and  ha* 
offered  to  send  troope  to  serve  with  American 
forces. 

Mr,  TolUver  points  out  that  there  Is  no 
otDdal  policy  of  racial  segregation  In  Bho- 
desla. At  the  Salisbury  telerlalon  studio 
where  he  was  Interviewed,  tribal  African 
technicians  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
white  technicians.  Critics  of  RbodeaU  over- 
look what  Is  easily  seen  on  investigation. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  tribal  African  In  Rhodesia  is 
higher  than  any  other  African  nation  except 
possibly  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The 
□umber  of  schools,  teachers,  doctors,  hos- 
pital beds,  the  amount  of  land  owned  by 
tribal  Africans  are  all  of  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  other  African  nations. 

In  a  second  report.  Mr.  ToUlver  says  that 
all  Americans  are  welcome  In  Rhodesia  but 
Mlsslsslpplans  are  especially  welcome.  Hos- 
pitality Is  given  to  thesn  Ln  double  measure 
because  Senator  James  EssUand  of  Missis- 
sippi Is  considered  a  great  friend  of  Rho- 
desia. Rhodesia  has  never  received  U-S.  for- 
eign aid  and  her  balance  of  payments  until 
the  economic  sanctions  were  Imposed  wss 
very  favorable  to  the  United  States.  Rhodesia 
has  vast  deposits  of  chromium  ore  and  has 
supplied  American  industry  with  this  ore 
for  many  years.  The  chromium  mines  of 
Rhodesia  are  owned  by  American  firms  but 
under  the  sanctions  Imposed  by  the  United 
States,  no  more  ore  U  being  bought.  Russia 
is  the  only  other  country  which  has  a  similar 
grade  of  chromium  ore.  Rhodeslan  business- 
men with  whom  Toillver  spoke  aU  assured 
him  they  felt  great  confidence  that  some  day 
American  public  opinion  would  shift  in  favor 
of  the  pro-Western  policy  of  Rhodesia  and 
that  trade  would  once  more  resume. 

TolUver  comments  on  the  good  neighbour 
policy  adopted  by  Hhodesla  toward  neigh- 
bouring Zambia,  notwithstanding  that  Zam- 
bia has  officially  denounced  Rhodesia  Ln  the 
United  Nations  and  declared  a  state  of  near 
war  with  her.  He  points  out  that  Rhodesia 
gains  almost  nothing  from  this  good  neigh- 
bour policy  except  the  hope  that  such  acts 
may  serve  to  convince  the  world  that  Rho- 
desia Is  stable  and  peacelovlng.  The  stable 
and  prosperous  economy  of  Rhodesia,  de- 
spite the  sanctions,  hss  become  a  point  of 
real  importance  to  the  new  African  nations 
A  Zamhlan  official  remarked  that  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  were  vital  If  Southern 
Africa  was  not  to  faU  Into  chaos,  bloodshed 
and  a  breeding  ground  for  communism. 

In  an  Interview  with  the  Rhodeslan  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Smith  expressed  his  admiration 
for  the  American  people.  "I  am  ooneemed 
for  American  interests  in  Afrlcs",  be  said 
frankly.  "The  sanctions  imposed  on  Rhodesia 
are  being  ignored  by  many  nations  and  they 
are  profiting  through  their  trade  relations 
with  us.  I  fear  that  because  of  sancUoDs 
American  businessmen  srtU  lose  their  fair 
share  of  the  Rhodeslan  market."  The  Prime 
Minister  spoke  of  American  investments  in 
South  Africa  and  said  that  American  busi- 
nessmen were  realising  thst  South  Africa  was 
a  stable  and  profitable  market  with  a  great 
future  potential.  "Rhodesia's  rapid  develop- 
ment and  our  solid  pro-Western  snd  snU- 
comimunlBt  policies  are  providing  a  bright 
future  in  this  part  of  Africa."  he  said.  Prime 
Minister  Smith  expressed  his  sorrow  that  the 
traditional  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Rhodesia  was  suffering  any  re- 
straint but  he  said  that  he  understood  the 
enormous    pressures    broucht    to    bear    on 
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America  as  a  world  leader.  "Americans  are 
welcome  in  Rhodeala".  be  smiled.  "We  have 
nothing  to  hide  and  I  bcUeve  any  visitor  to 
Rhodesia  wlU  see  that  the  things  being  said 
sbout  lis  are  not  true.  We  are  peaceful,  and 
our  people,  all  of  our  people,  are  enjoying 
prosperity-"  He  made  It  clear  that  Rhodesia 
intends  to  take  her  place  among  the  free  and 
Independent  nations  of  the  world  and  that 
her  poUcles  were  to  stand  on  her  own  feet 
without  artificial  supports  and  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  free  world. 
ToUlver  concludes  that  Rhodesia  supports 
_jhe  American  position  openly.  She  seeks  no 
foreign  sld.  Sbe  seeks  only  to  provide  Amer- 
ica with  mutually  beneficial  trade.  Rhodesia 
today  is  our  hope  In  Africa  along  with  the 
RepubUc  of  South  Africa  We  have  Invested 
miiUons  In  other  African  nations  In  an  at- 
tempt to  buy  friendship.  We  have  received 
nothing  but  blackmail  and  critical  com- 
ments. Let  us  give  Rhodeala  half  a  chance  to 
provide  us  with  whst  we  have  not  been  able 
to  buy  elsewhere — friendship. 


Ov  Aattrftlui  Alfiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPR«SKNTATIVE» 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6. 

1967,  a  program  commemo rating  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea  waa  held  In  Canberra,  Austra- 
lia. The  observance  was  sponsored  by 
the  Australian  American  Association. 

At  the  ceremonies  marking  the  anni- 
ver^ry  of  the  turning  point  In  the  Pa- 
cific action  during  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  was  represented  by  Its  most 
able  Ambassador  Ed  Clark,  who  is  doing 
an  outstanding  Job  of  maintaining  our 
longstanding  friendship  with  our  Aus- 
tralian allies.  The  main  address  was  de- 
livered by  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald, 
USN. 

Admiral  McDonald,  in  his  remarks, 
praised  the  Australian  people  for  their 
outstanding  example  to  the  Asian  coun- 
tries of  the  progress,  social  and  economic, 
that  can  be  made  tn  a  truly  democratic 
society.  In  order  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
can  have  an  opportunity  to  read  his 
address,  the  full  text  follows: 

OOSAL   SaS    OtMNEa-DANCK,    CANScaaA, 
UaT  0.   1M7 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Ambassador  Jamleeon. 

IMstlngulahed  guests;  members  of  the  Aus- 
tralian American  Assodatloa;  ladlas  and 
gentlemen,  It  Is  a  great  honor  and  privilege 
for  Tot  to  represent  the  United  SteXes  tn 
the  observances  co  mine  moral  in  g  the  twenty- 
fifth  azmlversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Oorsl 
Sea.  and  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  Australian  American  As- 
sociation— and  also  to  the  Australian  Oov- 
emment— for  both  tbe  invitation  which 
made  this  trip  possible  and  for  the  arrange- 
ments which  are  making  it  so  enjoyable. 

This  visit  to  Australia  Is  a  lifelong  dream 
come  true,  and  the  wonderful  hospitality  of 
the  Australian  people  Is  making  It  an  ex- 
perience that  Htb.  McDonald  and  I  wlU  never 
forget.  We  are  particularly  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  this  lovely  capital 
city — which  holds  so  many  close  associations 
with  the  Dnited  States.  We  are  especially 
aware  that  the  design  competition  for  the 
city  of  Canberra  was  not  only  woo  by  sa 
American,  (Robert  Qrlffln.  of  Ohlcago)   but 


his  winning  blueprint  also  incorporates  many 
of  the  features  of  our  own  capital  city  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

Also,  ss  spokesman  for  tbe  United  States 
Navy,  I  can  sasure  you  that  the  nanu  Can- 
berra Is  as  honored  in  our  Navy  as  It  Is  In  your 
own.  We  have  never  forgotten  the  herok: 
way  in  which  H.M.A.S.  Canberra  met  her 
fate  with  three  American  cruisers  In  ths 
Battle  of  Savo  Island.  And  her  nameeake — 
USS  Canberra,  which  was  the  first  U.S.  war- 
ship ever  to  bear  a  foreign  name — is  con- 
unuing  that  tradition  of^  gallant  service 
today.  I  might  add  that,  not  entirely  by  coin- 
cidence. VSS  Canberra  Is  also  among  the 
ships  vlslUng  Australia  this  month. 

Tonight  we  are  gathered  to  commemorate 
here  In  Canberra  the  Battle  of  the  Coral 
Sea — where  the  tide  of  aggression  in  World 
War  n  reached  Its  high  water  mark,  and 
maybe  even  receded  a  little  bit.  And  there  Is 
no  denying  that  that  battle  In  the  Coral  Sea 
was  a  crucial  one — to  both  Australia  and  the 
United  States— but  Its  story  has  been  told 
and  retold  so  many  times  thst  I  do  not  think 
I  can  contribute  anything  new  by  reviewing 
It  agalD  here  Instead.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
one  of  the  most  important  sequels  of  that 
battle — although  we  usually  don't  think  of  It 
In  thst  Ught.  And  by  that  I  mean  the  great 
contribution  Australia  Is  maldng  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  world — and 
particularly  to  those  In  Asia. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  theories  why  cer- 
tain countries  are  underdeveloped,  and  what 
is  the  best  way  to  help  them,  but  bsslcaUy 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try needs  Just  three  things. 

First,  I  think  it  needs  an  example — I  guess 
you  oould  almost  call  It  a  symbol— of  what 
life  can  be  like  imder  an  honest,  progressive 
government  that  Is  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  Its  people.  And  to  people  who  have 
never  known  anything  but  centuries  of 
tyranny  and  Ignorance,  it  doesn't  do  any  good 
to  talk  about  things  like  the  Magna  Carta, 
CM-  the  DeclaraUoD  of  Independence,  or  any 
of  the  other  milestones  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Those  things  are  too  far  away  and  too 
abstract.  What  is  needed  Is  an  example — 
something  nearby  that  people  can  relate  to 
their  own  lives, 

Fortunately,  the  people  of  Asia  now  have 
such  an  example  In  this  hemisphere — and 
the  name  of  that  example  Is  Australia.  Be- 
cause I  can't  think  of  any  country  on  earth 
that  symbolizes  Individual  freedom  and  gov- 
ernmental responslblUty  more  than  Australia 
does.  By  making  sure  that  every  cltUcen  gets 
what  you  Australians  call  a  "fair  go."  you 
have  pioneered  social  and  welfare  services 
that  have  become  models  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  But  more  than  that,  your  eco- 
nomic progress  has  made  s  decent  Job  and 
a  rising  standard  of  living  a  part  of  every 
Australian's  birthright.  So  In  searching  for 
an  example  of  what  the  future  can  be.  Asia 
needs  only  to  took  toward  the  south. 

ThB  second  thing  I  think  an  underdevel- 
oped country  needs  is  atabtUty.  On  a  very 
basic  level,  a  man  needs  assurance  that  ha 
and  his  family  will  be  alive — not  only  to- 
morrow, but  next  year— and  that  tbe  prod- 
ucts of  his  labors  wUl  not  be  destroyed  or 
taken  from  him.  And  without  those  assur- 
ances, on  a  national  scale  there  just  isn't 
the  prop^  incentive  to  make  the  lifetime 
Investments  that  are  needed  to  change  a 
way  of  life  that  has  existed  for  centuries — 
investments  not  only  of  money,  but  also  of 
education  and  sodal  vrelfare  and  work. 

Where  stability  hoj  been  provided  tor  the 
people  of  Asia — m  South  Korea,  Japan,  Tai- 
wan, the  PhlUpplnee.  Thailand,  Malaysia. 
Singapore — dramatic  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  past  twenty  years.  But  that  progress 
hss  not  come  cheap.  Many  brave  men — in- 
cluding many  Australians — have  died  In  the 
struggles  to  bring  stability  and  freedocn  to 
those  lands.  But  Just  suppose  for  a  minute 
that  we  had  nof  fought  to  bring  stability  and 
freedom  to  those  cotmtries.   What  do  yov 


think  Asia  would  be  Uke  today?  And  when 
we  oompare  the  answer  to  that  question  with 
the  reality  that  doe$  exist,  X  think  there  is 
only  one  conclusion.  Hosrever  difficult  the 
sacrifices  have  been,  they  have  brought  In- 
calculable benefits  to  the  people  of  many 
lands — including  our  own.  I  feel  certain  that, 
in  the  hindsight  of  history,  this  wUl  prove 
no  less  true  of  our  present  commitment  In 
Vietnam. 

The  third  thing  I  think  an  underdeveloped 
country  needs  is  assistance.  Maybe  I  should 
make  that  plural,  because  there  are  act- 
ually two  kinds  of  assistance.  Technical  as- 
sistance, to  train  people  in  the  many  skills 
required  by  a  modem  society.  And  economic 
assistance,  to  provide — either  directly  or  in- 
directly— tbe  capital  foundation  that  Is  nec- 
essary for  economic  growth. 

In  194$  AustraUa  was  an  active  psrtlclpant 
in  drafting  the  Chartn^  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Since  then,  your  country  has  been 
among  the  leading  contributors  tn  many 
very  important  nation -buUdlng  efforts.  In 
fact,  Australia  has  already  made  otxitrl- 
butions  totaling  more  than  a  blUloo  dollar* 
In  external  assistance,  and  now  ranks  fourth 
in  the  world  In  per  capita  aid  expenditures. 
The  major  portion,  of  course,  goes  to  meet 
your  great  responsibilities  in  New  Ouloea. 
But  Australia  Is  also  furnishing  aid  to  almost 
all  of  Asia — and  to  several  parts  o<  Africa — 
under  many  programs. 

Tor  example,  under  the  Colombo  Plan  you 
are  assisting  16  Asian  oountrles.  from  Nepal 
on  the  west  to  the  Philippines  on  the  east, 
from  Indonesia  on  the  south  to  Korea  on  the 
north.  In  addition.  AustraUa  Is  ths  only 
member  of  SEATO  operating  a  q)eclal 
8EATO  aid  program.  Australia  has  contrib- 
uted some  eighty  million  doUan  to  United 
Nations  aid  programs,  and  sixty  million  dol- 
lars to  the  development  funds  of  various 
International  financial  Institutions.  And  Just 
last  summer  your  country  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  first  ministerial  meetings  of  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Council — commonly  called 
ASPAO — which  Is  a  very  promising  new  as- 
sociation of  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  for 
the  purpoee  of  fostering  peaceful  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  that  region. 

And  while  taking  such  a  large  part  In  these 
mtiltllateral  efforts.  Australia  has  also  es- 
tablished large-scale  bUateral  programs  ss 
well.  In  fact.  Australia  is  the  only  major 
nation  on  earth  that  furnishes  all  of  its 
bUateral  aid  in  the  form  of  grants,  so  that 
burdens  are  not  imposed  on  the  foreign  ex- 
change holdingi  of  the  recipient. 

Those,  then,  are  the  three  things  by  which 
I  think  an  underdeveloped  country  can  bene- 
fit most — an  example:  stability;  and  assist- 
ance. I  have  discussed  them  for  only  about 
two  minutes  each,  but  even  in  that  short 
time.  I  think  It  Is  possible  to  get  some  Idea 
ot  the  very  Important  contributions  Aus- 
tralia has  made  and  Is  making  In  all  three 
areas.  In  fact,  I  cannot  think  of  any  nation 
that — while  steadily  Improving  the  lives  of 
Its  own  citizens — has  ctmtrlbuted  a  grester 
proportion  of  its  own  resources  to  improve 
the  lives  of  others.  These  are  achievements  of 
which  I  think  Australia  has  every  reason  to 
be  very  proud,  and  which  I  think  bold  a  great 
deal  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future  of 
AsU. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  proud  to  be 
your  partners  Id  many  of  these  endeavors. 
Just  as  we  are  proud  of  all  the  success  and 
progress  our  two  countries  have  enjoyed  In 
their  close  partnership  over  the  years.  And 
altbough  that  partnership  Is  the  result  of 
many  things.  I  think  there  Is  one  organisa- 
tion that  deserves  particular  credit — and 
that  Is  the  Australian  American  Assoclstion. 
And  so  In  recognition  of  their  dedicated 
contributions  to  the  bond  thst  Joins  our  two 
oountrles.  I  woiild  like  to  present  this  plaque 
to  the  Atutrallan  American  Association  of 
the  Australian  Capital  Territory  as  s  tokea 
of  our  admiration  and  deep  appreciation. 
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S«BC  iBpGcatieai  of  At  BoaWaf 
•f  North  Vietaa 


E3CTH3JSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  PHASER 

or  MimnBOTA 
IK  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thought- 
ful statement  on  the  bombing  on  North 
Vietnam  has  recently  been  Issued  by  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists.  With 
unanimous  consent,  I  wish  It  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Record: 

SoMX  Xmpucatioms  or  thk  Bombimo  op 

NOKTH    VZTTNAM 

We  would  Uk«  to  dlKniM  Kime  Mpecta  oi 
tb«  Vtotnam  vmr  wblch  ftppesr  Co  have 
cpaclAl  relevuice  ui  the  arms  rac«  and  to 
tb«  loc^-nii)  dangers  of  Duclear  warfare.  Aa 
•clentlsta  and  engineers  we  have  long  been 
InrolTCd  la  etudles  of  arms  control  and  dls- 
■majncDt  and  have  participated  In  Uie  de- 
TcJopment  at  aeveral  fteneratlona  of  tnlUtAr; 
lujtfwan-  Hie  bocobing  ot  North  Vietnam 
la  of  parttcolar  oonoem  to  us  because  of  tbe 
broad  lasuee  whlcb   It  ralaea. 

OmCXal.  KATtONALX 

Tbree  rea«ocis  have  been  given  for  the 
boanbtng  of  North  Vietnam :  to  ralae  the 
mormle  of  tiie  South  Vletnameae,  to  re- 
dace  the  flow  of  aselitance  to  the  Viet  Oong. 
and  to  persuade  Banol  to  negotiate.  Much 
baa  been  made  of  the  first  by  the  President 
and  his  chief  advlaors,  and  yet  VB.  policy  la 
in  even  more  serloua  condition  than  many 
people  fear  If  thla  has  any  validity  at  all. 

On  numerous  occasions  In  the  past  Oovcm- 
ment  offidala  have  stated  that  the  bombing 
was  effeoUve  In  curtailing  infiltration  to  the 
South.  Iilany  ruppllea  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  effort  Involved  in  transportatlng 
them  has  been  Increased.  Tet  Secretary  ot 
Defense  IdcNaman  has  recently  been  found 
to  agree  that  It  has  had  a  minimal  effect:  "I 
dont  believe  that  the  bombing  up  to  the 
pre«eot  haa  significantly  reduced,  nor  any 
bomMng  that  I  could  contemplate  In  the 
future  would  algnlflcantly  reduce,  the  actual 
flow  of  men  and  ma.t«rlel  to  the  South." 

Ijvtly.  there  boj  been  no  sign  that  tlie 
bombing  Is  forcing  the  North  Vletnameae  to 
the  negctlfttlng  table.  Instead.  Hanoi  de- 
mands a  complete  halt  to  the  bombing  before 
^y  taJks  can  begin,  and  Admlnlatratlon 
■pokasmen  have  admitted  that  they  no  longer 
believe  the  bombing  of  the  North,  by  Itself. 
vUl  cause  tbe  political  leadm  of  North 
Vietnam  to  cease  their  actlvlUea  in  the 
Bouth. 

MATtJKX  or  TBS  BOHaOf  O 

CoEtalstent  bombardment  of  North  Viet- 
nam started  on  February  7,  IMS,  when 
camar-baaed  aircraft  struck  barracks  and 
KtAgtng  areas  north  of  the  demilitarised  none. 
Gradually  the  target  list  baa  been  broadened 
to  include  all  "military  targets"  except  air- 
fields, and  the  target  areas  have  been  ex- 
tended to  Include  all  of  North  Vietnam  to 
the  Bo  Cht  Ming  trail  In  Laos. 

Clearly  the  effort  to  Interdict  military  sup- 
pllee  must  have  other  side  effects.  Deetruc- 
tlon  of  railroads,  bridges,  power  plants  and 
road  traffic  must  also  disrupt  the  ctvlUan 
economy.  Profeealonola  know  how  difficult  It 
la  Co  Identify  targets  In  a  bombing  raid  and 
to  avoid  destroying  homes  and  non-mllltary 
buildings.  As  recent  reports  have  shown,  a 
decision  to  strike  at  military  targets  ts  un- 
avoidably a  decision  to  damage  the  dvlUan 
•eoaooay  and  to  kUl  dvUlana. 

TBS  oaMO^  or  ^K:ALaTtoi« 

To  tbe  extent  that  American  attacks  are 
mocflssful  In  radudog  aid  to  the  Viet  Gong 


or  deatroylng  ttw  economy  of  North  Viet- 
nam, tbe  North  Vietnamese  azid  their  Chl- 
nwe  and  Russian  allies  are  forced  to  reapond. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  a 
atalemata  ooDtlnucB.  presaurea  In  this  coun- 
try mount  for  permlasion  to  broaden  the  at- 
tacks to  airfields,  to  Haiphong  harbor,  or  to 
Hanoi.  "We  may  well  have  to  add  addltlonai 
targeU  In  the  future"  said  Secretary  Mc- 
Namaia  on  February  a4th.  Until  now.  Chi- 
nese and  Soviet  personnel  have  not  taken  an 
active  role  in  Vietnam.  But  extension  of  the 
bombing  (and  perhaps  even  oontlnulng  at 
the  present  level)  will  caU  forth  a  deeper  in- 
volvement by  the  major  powers. 

Although  nuclear  war  does  not  seem  very 
likely  at  present.  It  cannot  be  altogether 
discounted.  A  nuclear  war  might  cocne  about 
through  a  pre-emptive  first  strike,  through 
accident,  through  escalation  from  a  limited 
war.  or  through  "mis -calculation,"  when  one 
nation  misinterprets  the  actions  of  another. 
It  Is  generaly  believed  that  the  first  two 
contlngenclea  are  extremely  unlikely  today. 
However,  a  oonvenUonal  war  such  as  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Involving  three  nuclear 
powers  could  become  nuclear  by  eecaJatlon  or 
through  serious  miscalculation. 

Bach  new  mllicary  step  by  the  Cnlted 
Stataa  Invites  a  correapondlng  step  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  each  of  which  has 
the  aUUty  to  counter  the  Increased  military 
efforts  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  frustration  of  a  costly  war  con- 
tinuing year  after  yeej-.  and  involving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ot  American  troops,  will 
generate  tncreaalng  demands  on  the  Preal- 
dent  for  a  full  deployment  of  US  power,  in- 
cluding ultimately  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Introduction  of  tactical  nuclear  we«.p- 
ons  by  tbe  United  States  is  likely  to  force 
a  nuclear  response  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
perbape.  because  of  Soviet  logistic  problems, 
tbe  Soviet  response  will  be  lees  Umlted  than 
our  initial  use.  Thus,  step  by  step,  we  may 
be  led  to  the  disastrous  nuclear  war  which 
any  rational  policy  must  seek  assiduously  to 
avoid. 

coNraOHTATtoH  or  tux  majob  powxas 
Uore  aophlstlcated  weapons  syatems  are 
being  introduced  b;  the  United  States  and 
new  tactics  developed  aa  the  air  war  oon- 
Unuea.  The  Soviet  Union  In  Ita  turn  has 
supplied  North  Vietnam  with  advanced 
fighter  aircraft,  radar  and  anti-aircraft  mis- 
allea.  Sach  side  must  counter  movea  by  the 
other  in  this  fascinating,  dangerous  game- 
Neither  aide  can  afford  to  lose  and  the  In- 
evitable result  Is  an  arms  race  In  conven- 
tional but  highly  aophlstlcated  weapour. 
Unless  measures  are  taken  to  halt  it,  this 
race  wUl  place  Increasing  pressure  on  each 
major  power  to  confront  the  other  with  Its 
most  modem  weapons. 

BrracTa  oi*  akms  contxol  akd  DiaAKMAMBivT 
Since  Hiroshima,  we  have  aeen  nuclear 
weapons  unproved  more  than  a  thousand- 
fold in  power,  and  the  number  of  nuclear 
powers  increased  to  five.  In  all  these  yeara 
only  one  algnlflcant  step  has  been  taken  to 
Blow  the  arms  race,  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty  of  1963,  and  the  splrallng  arms  race  Is 
leaving  arms  control  even  farther  behind. 

Certainly  it  wUl  be  difficult  to  achieve  the 
mutual  understanding  required  for  progress 
on  disarmament  while  three  ot  the  world's 
major  powers  confront  each  other  In  South- 
east Asia.  T^ere  does  seem  to  be  some  hope 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  agree  on  tbe  terms  of  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  such  agreement  has  not 
yet  t)een  reached  and  the  non-nuclear  pow- 
ers, whoae  approval  is  essential,  are  raising 
more  and  more  object  Ions.  ^An  equally  urgent 
need  is  an  agreement  or  understanding  to 
refrain  from  deploying  baUlstlc  missile  de- 
fensea  The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  casts 
doubts  on  American  sincerity  toward  dis- 
armament and  makes  It  very  dUBcult  for  tbe 


Soviet  Union  to  Join  publicly  with  us  tn  anj 
arms  control  mesaurea. 

Oonventional  arma  racea  are  alao  threat- 
ening stability  in  several  areas  of  the  world. 
By  Its  heavy  commitment  to  a  conventional 
local  war  the  United  Statea  Is  dlacouraglng 
effort  toward  conO'al  of  conventional  weap- 
ons. Further ,  the  major  poweni  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  agree  on  limiting  trafElc  la 
convenUonal  weapons  while  they  are  com- 
peting in  supplying  them  to  Vietnam  and  to 
Its  neighbors. 

Both  nuclear  and  conventional  arms  con- 
trol depend  on  the  developcnert  ot  new 
peacekeeping  Institutions.  The  bobbing  of 
Northern  Vietnam  la  particularly  Inappropri- 
ate to  this  context.  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  pledged  to  refrain  from  aggres- 
sion, and  yet  It  la  difficult  to  view  massive 
American  attacks  upon  the  temtory  of  a 
sovereign  nation  as  anything  other  than 
overt  aggreasion.  regardless  of  the  provoca- 
tion. Do  the  results  of  this  action  Justify 
destroying  the  small  progreaa  that  has  been 
made  toward  agreement  on  acceptable  modes 
of  International  behavior?  The  United  Statea 
has  a  primary  Interest  in  supporting  and  ex- 
tending the  principles  which  underlie  the 
United  Nations  and  a  primary  responsibility 
for  setting  an  exemplary  example. 
comxiTsioif 

We  have  not  streaeed  the  Impact  of  the 
bombing,  and  psrUcularly  of  the  killing  of 
civilians,  on  world  opinion  and  on  opinion  in 
this  country.  All  ol  these  pose  political  prob- 
lems affecting  tbe  future  wcn'ld  poalUon  of 
the  United  States,  and  affect  adversely  our 
ability  to  deal  with  tbe  Issues  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, disarmament,  and  the  future  role 
of  the  United  Nations.  Tbe  United  States  is 
anxious  to  Improve  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
But  there  can  be  little  hope  for  progress 
while  Rusaia  and  America  are  engaged  In  a 
political  and  military  struggle,  even  of  lim- 
ited proportions. 

World  leadcTB  have  repeatedly  called  for  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing  as  a  prelude  to  ne- 
gotiations to  end  tbe  war.  We  believe  that 
this  Is  tbe  proper  course  of  soUon.  even  If  it 
does  not  lead  immediately  to  negotiations 
and  even  If  It  ahould  make  operations  In 
South  Vietnam  more  difficult  and  costly. 
Prom  the  broader  perspective  which  we  have 
empfaastsed.  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the  air 
war  outweigh  any  gains  that  might  accrue  to 
us  through  oonUnuatlon  of  this  discredited 
policy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxjKoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29,  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vtixk.  Forest  Reporter  Is  an  outstanding 
Independent  publication  serving  Park 
Forest  and  adj  acent  comm  unl  tics  In 
southern  Cook  County.  HI.  Ita  editor, 
I.  E.  Schechter.  is  a  very  keen  student 
of  foreign  affairs.  Thus  his  very  timely, 
succinct  editorial  on  the  Near  East  crisis, 
which  appeared  in  the  Blay  24.  edition  of 
that  publication,  merits  thoughtful  at* 
tentlon: 

TtMK  To  SraicD  Fouc 
The  decision  of  Nasser  to  close  the  Oulf 
of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping  and  to  that  of 
other  nations  trading  with  Israel  has  fanned 
another  situation  into  a  war-like  gesture. 
From  Prealdent  Johnson  and  other  D-S.  of- 
Odala   comes  word   that   if   this   action   is 


actually  taken  It  definitely  Is  an  invltatloa 
to  war. 

By  treaty,  even  In  much  stronger  terms 
than  those  which  brought  U.fi.  troops  to  Viet 
Nam.  our  nation  is  obliged  \inder  existing 
circumstances  to  oome  to  the  aid  of  Israel. 
Both  England  and  France  who  are  similarly 
bound,  have  at  least  for  now  sought  an 
•scape  clause.  France's  excuse  Is  that  we 
didn't  asalst  them  In  the  Sues  campaign  of 
19&4S.  when  they  Joined  Britain  and  Israel 
In  an  attack  on  ^ypt.  As  a  matter  of  tact 
otu  government's  restraining  influence  forced 
them  to  abandon  quickly  won  vlctoriea. 

The  battlefield  line-up  finds  the  Russians 
and  Red  Chinese  in  the  Arab  Unt,  with  the 
US.  Identified  with  tbe  mldle  east's  only 
democracy.  Israel. 

Tbe  treachery  of  the  Arab  world  was  dem- 
onstrated only  this  week  when  Just  one  day 
after  Jordan  announced  it  would  support  lU 
arch'foe  Nasser  gainst  Israel,  neighboring 
Syria  planted  bombs  on  Jordan's  soil.  The 
Jordanians  quickly  recalled  their  ambassador 
and  severed  relations  with  Syria. 

Since  the  Nasser  sponsored  complication 
will  undoubtedly  t>e  referred  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  tt  is  hoped  that 
concessions  to  ths  United  Arab  Republic 
weakening  the  position  of  tbe  free  nattona 
will  not  be  made.  Regardleea  of  how  well  It 
is  couched  In  terminology,  blackmail  Is  Il- 
legal and  should  not  be  countenanced. 
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EXITINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or   ILUNOta 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtday,  May  2S.  19S7 

Mr.  QRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Hon.  William  P. 
Bundy: 

BavxirmN  Tkabs  it*  Eavt  Aau 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  William  P.  Bundy, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian 
and    Pacific    Affairs,    before    the   national 
execuUve  committee  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. Indianapolis.  Ind-.  May  3.  1M7) 
I  stand  before  you  today  at  a  time  when 
American  military  forces,  with  those  of  other 
nations,  are  engaged  in  assUtalng  a  small  na- 
tion  of   Asia — South   Vlet-Nam — to   preserve 
Its  own  independence.  This  Is  the  situation 
that  Is  In  the  forefront  of  our  thinking. 

But  as  I  do  SO.  my  mind  goes  back  to  June. 
1050.  nearly  17  years  ago  Then  President  Tru- 
man tbok  tbe  decision  to  send  American 
forcea  to  assist  another  amaU  Asian  nation 
that  was  the  victim  of  aggresaion.  Although 
that  decision  ahortly  became  part  of  an  ac- 
tion by  the  United  Nations — an  action  made 
poealble  by  the  Soviet  Union's  fortuitous  boy- 
cott of  the  Security  Council — it  stands  as  a 
landmark  In  our  own  poet-war  policy  in  East 
Aala  And  It  Is  perhaps  parUcularly  fltUng  to 
use  it  as  a  reference  point  before  a  gathering 
or  this  organization,  many  of  whoae  members 
Joined  the  Legion  as  a  result  of  their  service 
In  the  Korean  conflict. 

This  group  hardly  needs  to  be  told  why  we 
are  acting  as  we  are  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  We 
are  acting  to  preserve  South  Vlet-Nam's  right 
to  work  out  Its  own  future  without  extemsi 
interference,  including  its  right  to  make  a 
free  choice  on  unification  with  the  North. 
We  are  acting  to  fulfill  a  commitment  that 
evolved  through  the  actions  ^  Presidents 
Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  and  that 
was  originally  stated  In  the  SEATO  Treaty 
overwhelmingly   ratified   by    the   Senate    In 


1054.  And  we  are  acting  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  the  Communist  technique  of 
"people's  waia"  or  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion"— In  essence  Imported  subversion,  armed 
terror,  guerrilla  action,  and  ultimately  con- 
ventional military  action — can  be  defeated 
even  In  a  situation  where  the  Communist 
side  had  the  greatest  possible  advantages 
through  an  unfortunate  colonial  heritage, 
political  difficulty,  and  the  inherent  weak- 
nesses to  whlcb  BO  many  of  the  new  nations 
of  the  world  are  subject. 

All  of  these  are  valid  reasons  for  what  we 
are  doing  In  Vlet-Nam.  As  the  plain  and 
straightforward  speech  of  Qenerat  West- 
moreland last  week  once  again  made  clear, 
we  are  acting  to  meet  an  attem.pt  by  one 
nation  to  take  over  another  nation  by 
force — t>y  externally  supported,  directed,  and 
now  manned  military  force.  Whatever  the 
internal  discontents  at  any  time  within  the 
South,  this  Is  the  root  at  the  matt^^  and  of 
our  Involvement. 

I  oould  talk  to  you  todsy  solely  about 
Vlet-Nam.  where  we  stand,  and  where  we 
are  headed.  But  with  Ocneral  WestmorelanA's 
full  appraisal  of  the  situation  still  fresh  In 
your  minds.  I  thought  It  would  be  more  use- 
ful to  put  the  conflict  into  the  perspective  ot 
which  It  is  also  a  vital  part^that  of  the 
policies  we  have  followed  in  East  Asia  con- 
sistently, at  least  since  our  historic  1050  de- 
cision to  assist  South  Korea,  and  In  some 
areas  for  still  longer. 

OOm    SASIC    A8IAM    POLICT 

In  essence,  for  the  past  17  years,  under 
both  parties  and  four  Presidents,  we  have 
pursued  a  policy  of  seeking  to  assist  the  non- 
Oooununlst  nations  of  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  to  work  out  their  own  future  In  their 
own  way  and  In  accordance  with  their  own 
traditions.  We  have  made  a  bet  with  history 
that  the  peoples  and  nations  of  this  area  are 
capable  at  surviving  as  free  and  Independent 
atates  and  that  progresa  can  best  be 
achieved  if  they  are  protected  against  ex- 
ternal force  and  are  assisted  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  by  the  na- 
tions In  a  position  to  do  so. 

Our  policies  have  been  guided  essentially 
by  two  propositions  rooted  deeply  in  our 
own  national  Interest.  First,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  hostile  control  over  other  nations  or 
wide  areas  of  Asia,  specifically  by  Communist 
China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vlet-Nam, 
would  In  a  very  short  time  create  a  situation 
that  would  menace  all  the  oountrlea  of  the 
area  and  present  a  direct  and  major  threat 
to  the  most  concrete  national  Interests  ol 
thla  country. 

Second,  and  directly  related  to  the  flrst 
proposition.  Is  the  belief  that  an  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  region  comprised  of  free  and  in- 
dependent states  working  effectively  for  tbe 
welfare  of  their  people  Is  In  the  long  run 
both  essential  to  preventing  the  extension 
of  hostile  power,  and  esaentlal  to  the  region- 
al and  world  peace  In  which  the  United 
States  as  we  know  It  can  survive  and  propter. 
Tax  rasT  nrnxN  rcaas 

So.  In  the  yean  from  19&0  to  Ifies,  the 
United  States  acted  in  two  different  spheres. 
To  meet  the  security  threat  to  tbe  ares  and 
to  individual  nations,  we  stood  firm  In  Korea 
and  entered  into  a  progressive  series  of  treaty 
oommltinents  to  Japan,  to  Korea,  to  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  to  the  Philippines 
on  a  bilateral  basis,  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  under  the  Anxus  treaty  and  to  mem- 
ber nations  and  the  Protocol  State  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  under  the  SEATO  Treaty.  In  sup- 
port of  these  commltznents,  we  deployed 
major  forces  to  the  area  and  we  assisted 
tbe  nations  of  tbe  area  to  develop,  to  ths 
best  of  their  ability,  military  forces  appro- 
priate to  the  threat  that  each  faced. 

But  our  actions  were  never  confined  to 
security  alone,  for  we  knew  that  security 
was  a  neceasary  but  not  a  sufficient  condition 
to  lastaig  stahUtty  and  progress  In  the  area. 


Thus,  beginning  with  the  reconstruction  of 
Japan  tn  the  early  post-war  yaan,  we  devel- 
oped a  wide  pattern  of  programs  to  provide 
economic  assistance  to  those  nations  thst 
wished  It  and  were  prepared  to  use  It  eflec- 
Uvcly. 

Let  us  then  draw  back  and  see  what  hap- 
pened by  1906  as  a  result  of  the  Inherent 
great  capacity  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  of 
our  own  assistance  efforts. 

In  Japan.  American  forces  were  withdrawn 
and  with  subetanUal  United  States  economic 
help  unUl  the  mld-flftles.  spectacular  eco- 
nomic advances  took  place.  Major  land  re- 
form progranu  were  concluded  and  democ- 
racy flourished. 

South  Korea,  devastated  by  the  conflilct  to 
a  degree  far  beyond  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened in  Vlet-Nam.  had  great  difficulty  for 
many  years,  but  beginning  in  the  early  1960'8 
took  bold  of  Its  affairs,  carried  through  a 
genuine  democratic  election,  and  began  to 
make  real  economic  progress. 

The  Republic  of  China,  on  Taiwan,  beat 
back  a  Communist  threat  to  the  Offshore 
Islands  In  1968  and  on  tb«  economic  side 
carried  out  sound  and  effective  policies.  In- 
cluding land  reform,  which  made  possible 
the  reduction  and  in  1996  the  elimination 
of  U.S.  assistance  programs.  By  1961  the  Re- 
public of  China  began  a  sn:iali  but  still  very 
significant  program  of  technical  assistance, 
mainly  in  agriculture  throughout  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America. 

Tbe  Phlllpplnee  beat  back  a  Communist 
Huk  rebellion  and  consolidated  a  working 
democracy. 

Th^land,  which  bad  the  great  advantage 
of  never  having  been  subject  to  oolonlsl  con- 
trol, made  steady  progress. 

There  were  similar  success  stories  in  other 
parts  of  the  area  where  we  were  not  directly 
Involved,  notably  In  Malaysia  and  Singapore, 
where  the  British  carried  through  wise  and 
realistic  programs  to  make  these  nations  in- 
dependent and  self-governing. 

In  still  other  nations,  developments  were 
more  uneven.  Indonesia  in  pa/tlcular.  fell 
under  the  spell  o>f  Sukarno's  extreme  na- 
tionalism. By  1966  she  was  hostile  to  us.  en- 
gaged In  a  Btenie  but  dangerous  nulitary 
confrontation  with  Malaysia  and  Singapore, 
and  headed  very  shortly  for  Oommunlst  con- 
trol and  an  effective  alliance  with  Oommu- 
nlst China. 

So,  in  early  1966.  the  over-all  picture  in 
East  Asia  was  one  where  a  number  of  the 
key  nations  bad  shown  what  oould  be  done, 
but  there  remained  serious  dark  spots.  Tet 
East  Asia  as  a  whole  liad  resisted  any  exten- 
sion of  Commtinlst  control  and  had  demon- 
Btimted  a  capacity  tor  social  development  and 
eoomomlc  gTOWth^-<«  an  extraordinary  sc^e 
In  Japan  and  markedly  in  other  key  nations. 
That  economic  performance  contrasted 
sharply — as  the  Asians  were  aware — with  the 
deteriorating  economic  situation  in  Commu- 
nist China  whoee  gross  national  product  did 
not  Increase  and  may  even  have  declined 
from  1968  to  1966  and  whose  per  capita  in- 
com»  dropped  steadily.  Realistic  Asians  must 
already  have  concluded  that  the  economic 
methods  of  communism  were  vastly  Inferior 
to  the  variety  of  methods  used  by  the  free 
nations  of  tbe  area. 

TBX   LAST  TWO    TKAU 

But,  of  course,  the  situation  In  Vlet-Nam 
in  1966  stood,  alongside  the  trend  in  Indo- 
nesia, as  the  major  dark  spot  In  the  area.  And 
In  early  1966  it  became  clear  that  unless  tbe 
U.S.  and  other  nations  Introduced  major 
combat  forces  and  took  mlUtsry  action 
against  the  North.  South  Vlet-Nam  would  be 
taken  over  by  Communist  force.  If  that  had 
happened,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
ttiat.  by  the  sheer  dynamics  of  aggression, 
Communist  Chinese  and  North  Vletnameee 
subversive  efforts  against  tbe  rest  of  South- 
east Asia  would  have  been  increased  and  en- 
oouraged.  and  ths  wlU  and  capacity  of  ttie 
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reoulnlnc  nAtlona  ot  Soutb«Mt  A^la  to  nsUt 
tbew  pfMiurffii  would  hftre  b*en  drutloally 
am]    protjAbl;   (atall?   reduced. 

So  cmr  irtliona  in  Vlet-N»in  ven  not  only 
ImportACit  In  Uiem«elvfla  or  In  fulfilment  at 
our  oommltnietit.  but  were  vital  In  the  wldar 
context  of  the  I*t«  of  tiie  free  daUom  o< 
A«U.  Th«  leaders  at  free  SmIm.  are  fully  %wue 
of  tbe  TVlAttoofthlp  between  our  stand  In 
Vlet-Nam  uxl  tlie  ooQlUiued  Independenoe 
of  tbolr  naClofU.  Tbe  Prime  Minister  of 
M&Uyitm  bA<  empbAolxed  th&t  If  South  VLK- 
Nazn  wec«  to  f&ll  before  the  CommurUsM.  his 
n&tlaa  oould  not  Bunrtve.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Sln^pore  ha«  elated  th&t  o\ir  preeence  In 
Vlet-Nam  ha«  bouaiht  time  for  the  tret  ot  the 
aree>.  The  J&pan^w  Oovemment  hae  mji^e 
known  lt«  ooovlotUm  thAt  we  are  oouitrlbut- 
tn«  to  Uie  aecurlty  ot  the  aree. 

Kcroa.  New  Zealand,  tbe  FhlUppinee.  Aua- 
traUa.  uxd  Thailand  have  ahown  their  ood- 
▼IctlaDe  by  sending  mllttarr  unite  to  aaaliA 
the  South  VLecnameae  Their  elTorU.  Joined 
with  oun  *'^  with  tbe  South  Vienameee 
have  euled  tto*  ttunaC  of  a  Cosnmunlst  mili- 
tary takeover. 

The  otiMT  9«a*  dark  spot  of  1&08,  the  prob- 
ability ot  a  CXMnmunlvt  takeover  Ln  Indoneala 
lue  ateo  dteappeared.  A  premature  and 
abortive  attempt  at,  a  omip  was  defeaxed  tn 
a  etru^le  t2ui  extended  eventually  ov«r 
many  tttcky  mociths.  and  there  emerged  a 
BCroncJy  nationalist  oon-Coaununist  govem- 
meot. 

TUs  hw  been  a  tremendoualy  Important 
f-KM^flu  in  OoiTthOMt  AMa  aa  a  whole.  A 
tMWttle  and  eventually  Oommunlet  Indonesia 
eould  cnm  time  have  undermined  all  that  we 
iniw  <tff4nc  to  defend  Vlot-Nun  and  to  pre- 
mm  the  aecurlty  ot  the  reet  of  Southeact 
Aala.  Tbe  preeent  Indonesia — natAooallBt 
prepared  to  Uve  at  peace  with  Its  nedghbora, 
and  dlreotftn«  Ita  attNitlon  to  Ite  long- 
TMUlirtnrT  internal  problems — not  only  la  a 
blgtUy  Agnifleant  development  In  terms  of 
In<ftonerta'a  own  history,  asplrataona,  and  tbe 
welfare  ot  Ha  people — it  also  opene  taie  way 
to  a  fTiiiiUWMt  A^an  oommunJty  of  nations 
living  ac  peace  adopting  international  pos- 
ture larh  may  ohooee,  and  making  human 
iMMennent  their  eeutral  objective. 

Aa  tbe  major  dark  spote  have  changed  for 
tlM  better,  the  light  ipots  have  became 
bclc&ter.  Korea  le  advancing  the  progress 
of  IM  people  at  raMs  cloea  to  thoae  of  Japan 
a  decide  ago.  Japan  is  well  on  her  way  to 
tt^«Mti>tg  Um  third  nation  of  the  world  In 
ct  groaa  national  product  and  has 
le  peroenft  ot  Its  Income  tor  aid  to 
•lofiad  oountrtee.  prlndpally  In 
bat  fkMt  nutiand  continues  to  attrge  ahead 
a*  a  rate  ttMt  has  averaged  seven  percent  in 
♦wnKwntc  powtb  over  the  laat  decade  and 
wWeb  stkouid  be  sustained.  The  election  ot 
FwdliMiul  Maroos  as  President  of  the  PhlUp* 
jtatm  la  laite  1965  brought  to  power  the  moat 
•killed.  vlgORna.  and  attractive  leader  the 
PbiUpilrfnes  have  produced  for  some  time. 

Another  extremely  encouraging  sign  Is  the 
growth  of  regional  spirit  and  the  emergence 
of  D«w  regkmal  institutions,  notably  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Padflc 
Omocll  of  ten  nations,  the  ASA  grouping  of 
Malaysia,  Tlialland.  and  the  Phillpplnea  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  host  of  constructive 
International  cooperative  efforts  centered  on 
education,  transportation,  development  of 
the  Mekong  Valley  and  other  projects  of  a 
regional  nature. 

Also  heartening  is  the  enlarged  role  of 
multl- lateral  aid — economJc  assistance  by 
the  European  nations,  by  Japan.  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  by  International  Institu- 
tions such  as  the  World  Bank.  Multi-lateral 
aid  not  only  Involves  the  sharing  of  economic 
resources  but  also  laasens  political  sensitivity 
to  any  one  donor  nation  in  the  recipient 
country.  Furthermore,  tn  the  most  concrete 
way.  It  repreacnts  a  vote  of  confidence  by 
the  ald-srantlng  nattona  in  the  future  of 
Tree  Asia. 


I  could  j^'*^*—  other  success  stories  at 
length.  Malaysia  and  Slngspore  held  off  In- 
dOD^Uk's  confrontation  during  Sukarno's 
time,  with  the  vital  help  of  Britain,  which 
continues  to  play  a  major  stabQlzing  role  In 
tbe  area.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  helped 
in  that  effort,  and  their  own  steady  progress 
and  growing  ssaumptlon  of  responsibility  In 
Asia   apeak   for   themselves. 

The  point  Is  clear.  With  lecurlcy  help  from 
the  United  States,  and  In  Malaysia  and  Sin- 
gapore from  Commonwealth,  and  with  eco- 
nomic aid  from  ourselves  and  Increasingly 
tiom  International  Institutions  and  other 
natloni.  very  real  progress  can  be  and  has 
been  made. 

tTtt  moi^or  viFT-WAJS 
In  the  broad  picture  what  Is  the  role  of 
Vlet-Nam?  Behind  the  great  and  emerging 
changes  I  have  sketched  Ues  an  atmosphere 
of  growing  confidence,  a  sensing  by  the  peo- 
ples of  free  AsU  that  progress  U  possible  and 
that  security  can  be  maintained.  Our  action 
in  Vlet-Nam  has  been  vital  in  helping  to 
bring  about  that  confidence.  For  as  virtually 
all  non -Communist  governments  in  the  area 
reallae,  their  security  requires  a  continuing 
United  States  abUlty  to  act.  not  necessarily 
an  American  [>reeence  although  that  too  may 
be  required  in  individual  cases,  but  an  abUlty 
to  act  for  a  long  time.  And  that  we  must, 
and  I  think  shall  provide. 

That  increasing  confidence  also  depends 
deeply  on  the  belief  that  eeeentlai  economic 
assistance  wlU  continue  to  be  provided. 
Without  what  we  have  done  in  Vlet-Nam  and 
the  assistance  we  have  provided  throughout 
the  region  I  doubt  very  much  If  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  favorable  developments 
I  have  spoken  of  would  have  occurred,  and 
certainly  they  would  not  have  come  eo 
rapidly.  I  think  that  responsible  people  In 
East  Asia  wo\Ud  agree  strongly  with  thU 
Judgment. 

I  cannot  too  etJongly  stress  this  "confi- 
dence factor."  It  la  an  intangible,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  dlfneult  to  perceive 
unless  one  hss  visited  tbe  countries  of  Asia 
recently,  or  t>etter  still  periodically  over  an 
Interval. 

Today,  tbe  Increase  In  confidence  among 
tbe  non-OonuBunlst  nattons  of  Asia  Is  pal- 
pable. Communist  Chinese  past  failures  and 
present  difficulties  play  a  part,  but  our  own 
role  in  Vlet-Nam  is  a  major  dement  even  as 
the  war  goes  on. 

Tbe  Nev  York  Tim.ei  Is  not  wholly  tn  ac- 
cord with  our  Vlet-Nam  policy,  to  put  It 
mildly,  thoiigb  one  sometlmee  has  dlfflculty 
in  nTU*i"8  what  ultimate  settlement  they  do 
propose.  But  I  do  fltid  myself  In  accord  with 
a  senior  correepondent  of  the  Timta  who  re- 
ported last  Sunday,  after  a  tour  In  Southeast 
Asia,  under  the  headline  "Non-Red  Nations 
In  Asia  Take  Hope."  that: 

"Non- Communist  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  appear  to  be  more  confident  about  the 
future  as  a  resuK  of  the  United  States' 
stand  in  VleC^Nam  and  the  poltcieal  con- 
vulsions in  Peking.  .  .  . 

"Tbe  officials  [In  these  countries]  believe 
that  tn  the  pause  occasioned  by  allied  re- 
sistance tn  Vlet-Nam  and  Oonununlst  Chinese 
turmoU,  this  area  can  be  strengthened  to 
the  point  of  succeaaful  resistance  to  political 
subversion  and  economic  pressures." 

I  submit  that  this  la  a  central  and  im- 
portant change  tn  the  whole  Southeast  Asian 
portion,  and  one  to  which  we  have  not  given 
adequate  weight. 

Moreover,  this  growing  confidence — as  well 
as  the  end  ot  auch  extremist  regimes  as 
that  of  Sukarno— has  led  to  one  other  major 
change.  This  Is  the  tncreaatd  wlUlngnees  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  ot  Southeast  Asia, 
and  of  Asia  generally,  to  pass  beyond  tbe 
psychological  scars  of  the  colonial  period 
and  to  aocept  a  partnermhlp  role  by  ourselves 
and  the  other  developed  nations.  Cven  as 
tbe  whits  man's  dominaUon  tn  Asia  ts  a 
thing  of  the  past— and  rlfbtly  ao — tbe  sin- 


c«re  cooperation  of  white  nations  la  today 
accepted  virtually  throughout  the  ar«a. 

So,  last  October.  President  Johnson  Joined 
with  the  beads  at  six  other  Bast  Asian  and 
Pacific  nations  in  declaring  "our  unity,  oiir 
resolve,  and  our  purpose  tn  seeking  together" 
four  goals  of  freedom.  These  are : 

1.  To  be  free  from  aggression. 

3.  To  conquer  hunger.  Illiteracy,  and  dis- 
ease. 

3.  To  buUd  a  re«ton  of  security,  order,  and 
progress. 

4.  To  seek  reconciliation  and  peace 
throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Manila  Conference  was  the  occasion 
for  afflrmlng  these  goals,  which  we  deeply 
believe  to  be  shared  not  only  by  the  alx  na- 
Uons  that  Joined  In  that  Declaration  but  by 
all  tbe  free  nations  of  the  area. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  these  goals 
could  be  declared  at  Manila,  and  considered 
realistic  as  never  before,  reflected  tbe 
tremendous  constructive  changes  now  tak- 
ing place  in  East  Asia  and  tbe  Pacific.  It  la 
not  too  much  to  say  that  we  may  well  stand 
at  a  turning  point  In  the  evolution  of  Asia 
toward  the  kind  of  tree  and  independent 
states  that  tbe  nations  of  Asia  seek,  each 
In  Its  own  way.  and  that  we.  in  our  national 
interests,  wish  to  support. 
The  future 
We  must  and  aball  persevere  In  Vtet-Nam, 
for  without  a  Just  and  honorable  solution 
there  the  very  "confidence  factor"  now 
abroad  tn  Asia  would  surely  dissipate. 

But  we  must  look  wider  than  Vlet-Nam 
and  In  a  sense  beyond  Vlet-Nam.  Asta  may 
Indeed  have  turned  the  comer,  but  on  any 
realistic  forecast  there  remain  great  dlf- 
flcuJUes  and  the  possibility  of  serious  set- 
backs in  Individual  nations.  The  spirit  of  re- 
gional cooperation  Is  only  t>eglnnlng  to  take 
effect,  and  needs  the  kind  of  support  en- 
visaged in  President  Johnson's  historic 
Baltimore  speech  two  years  ago. 

So  I  hope  that  such  responsible  groups 
as  youTB— and  Indeed  our  people  as  a  whole — 
win  never  lose  sight  of  the  oonUnulng  need 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  area  for  economic 
and  military  aaslatance.  Such  assistance  rep- 
resents a  very  small  fraction  of  the  financial 
burden — not  to  mention  the  lives — that  our 
effort  in  Vlet-Nam  Is  coating  us.  It  could 
play  a  vital  part  in  preventing  future  Viet- 
Nams.  And  It  can  further  the  presently  con- 
structive trends  throughout  Asia. 

In  essence.  Bast  AMa  Is  on  the  move,  as 
never  before  tn  Its  history.  Our  role  Is  that 
at  a  partner  in  the  great  changes  that  are 
underway.  In  that  role,  we  are  already  Joined 
by  nations  of  the  region  Itself — Japan,  Aua- 
tralta,  and  New  Zealand — and  there  have 
come  into  t>elnc  multilateral  frameworks  for 
assistance  to  Thailand.  Malaysia,  and — In 
tbe  past  year — for  tbe  crtical  altttation  In 
Indonesia. 

Our  role  differs  greatly  from  one  country 
to  another.  We  cannot  and  ahould  not  act 
where  we  are  not  wanted  cr  where  there  are 
not  adequate  local  government  programs  to 
support.  More  and  more,  we  at^ll  act  in 
ooncert  with  others,  and  tbe  burden  of  as- 
sistance will  thus  be  more  widely  and  fairly 
Glared. 

But  act  we  must.  The  bet  with  history 
tbAt  we  made  17  years  ago  looks  better  than 
it  ever  has.  Tbe  nations  of  Asia  have  shown 
the  capacity  and  tbe  talent  that  any  study 
of  history  would  have  aJwaym  told  us  that 
they  had.  But  their  Job  Is  a  long  one.  and  we 
must  look  at  our  own  efforta  from  tbe  long- 
run  standpoint  too. 

For  what  Is  at  stake  la  nothing  leas  than 
a  historic  transformation  of  Asia.  We  have 
a  part  to  play  in  that  transformation.  This 
Is  in  our  national  Intereet.  But  It  ts  also 
beoavise  we  oorselves.  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  Wesrt,  are  in  large  part  the  eource  of 
the  ideas  of  nationalism,  participation  of  the 
people  in  their  own  government,  and  the 
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possibtUty  and  techniques  of  economic  proc 
urn  anil  these  are  the  true  r«v<dutlons  in 
tus  period  of  history  In  AaU. 


|Uritim«  Dmj  Addre<«  by  Commitiioncr 
George  H.  Hevm 


EXTENSION  OP  REBfARKB 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  mew  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwadatf.  May  25,  1997 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  deep  concern  that  most  of  us  In  the 
Oongreea  .ihare  In  regard  to  the  present 
and  future  status  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
take  note  of  the  views  of  those  who  are 
knowle<lgeable  in  such  matters. 

Commissioner  George  a  Heam.  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  addressed 
ft  Maritime  Day  celebration  aboard  the 
8S-  Santa  Paula  at  Port  Everglades,  Fla., 
on  May  23  concerning  problems  con- 
fronting the  American  shipping  industry 
ftiKl  the  operation  of  maritime  law. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  benefit 
from  Commissioner  Heam'a  remarks,  I 
include  the  full  text  of  his  address  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 

BgM**yP  or  COMKLBfitOIfCB  OOBGK  H.  HeaKIV, 

or  THK  Pedcbai.  MAarrzHX  CoMMxasioir,  to 

ArFn.uTXD        MAsmn        OaoANizATioNa, 

Aboaxd    TBI    88    "Santa    Pattla"    at   Post 

EVEBCtJU)CS,     Fla..     Olf     THS     OOCASIOM     OT 

Mxarrxku  Dat,  Mat   23,    IMJT 

It  Is  a  delight  for  me  to  respond  to  your 

Invitation  extended  on  behalf  of  Port  Ever- 

glades   by  your  Chairman   of   tbe  Maritime 

Day     Celebration     Committee,     George     W. 

KelJy.  The  opportunity  to  view,  for  the  first 

time,  this  important  port  known  as  Florida's 

Deepest   Harbor   has   been   helpful   and   tn- 

vtructlve   and    I   cauonot    think    of   a    more 

^ropos  place  to  deliver  the  message  I  have 

today    for    the    maritime    community    than 

aboard   the   SS   "Santa  Paula,"   one  of  our 

finest  passenger  vessels  while  she  is  berthed 

here  In  Port  Everglades. 

All  over  this  great  land  of  ours  for  the  last 
Mveml  days,  and  particularly  today,  public 
offlclals,  men  of  commerce,  indiistry  and 
labor  are  discussing  tbe  American  Flag 
Uerchant  Marine.  As  a  regulator  of  the  water 
borne  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
I  do  not  have  a  particular  promotional  func- 
tion as  my  responsibility  and  obligation. 
However,  aa  one  deeply  Interested  In  mari- 
time matters  and  aa  an  American  cttlcen.  I. 
like  you,  am  quite  concerned  with  tbe  state 
of  our  maritime  Industries.  I  would  like  to 
Hy  to  you  here  and  now  that  my  recent 
conventAttons  with  people  In  Waahtngton  not 
only  indicate  but  prove  that  a  freshly  de- 
fined maritime  policy  Is  forthcoming.  Only 
the  other  day,  Senator  Magnuson.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
oonflrmed  the  important  work  Its  Sub-Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Senator  Bartlett,  is  doing 
to  aid  nuiritlme  industries.  Also.  Chatrman 
Oammtz  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  la  constantly  holding 
hearings  and  making  inquiries  to  ascertain. 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  what  ts  beet  for 
OUT  merchant  fleet  and  related  industries. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Alan 
Boyd,  whom  I  was  aseociated  with  at  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  who  comes 
from  this  great  state  of  Florida,  has  given 
nothing  as  great  a  priority  aa  the  American 
nag  Merchant  ICartn*  In  wtUog  up  tbe  xmr 


Department  of  Transportation  and  its  op- 
erations. The  leaders  of  organised  Labor  and 
the  management  representation  of  the  related 
Industries  are  constantly  meeting  and  study- 
ing In  Washington  In  an  effort  to  formulate 
reooounendauons  for  the  beet  solution  of 
our  current  maritime  problems.  And  I  tell 
you  here  today,  knowing  these  men.  I  am 
confident  that  in  the  near  future  they  wlU 
be  succeaaful  to  the  benefit  of  the  public 
weal,  ttie  Industry.  aU  those  working  tn  It 
and  all  those  availing  themselves  of  Its  serv- 
ices. So  as  they  speak  throughout  these 
United  States  today.  I  leave  It  to  others  to 
express,  and  for  you  to  read  In  tomorrow's 
papers,  their  thoughts.  I,  on  the  other  hand. 
addreaB  myself  here  to  something  that  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  aocom- 
pushed  In  furtherance  of  a  recent  public  law 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson — «  law  that  affords  protection 
to  all  people  embarking  as  passengers  from 
United  States  Forts  on  any  vessel  regardless 
of  flag.  I  will  follow  that  up  with  what  in  my 
opinion  is  the  current  pocture  of  an  Interna- 
tional problem  that  currently  lifects  Interna- 
tional shipping. 

As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, I  am  In  a  posttlon  to  observe  many 
aspecta  of  the  maritime  industries  which 
receive  little  notice  by  the  general  public 
The  Commlaelon  deals  tn  such  areas  as  regu- 
lation of  terminal  operators,  freight  for- 
warders and  oomblnaUons  of  carriers  in  dero- 
gation of  the  antitrust  laws.  There  la.  how- 
ever, one  aspect  of  ocean  shipping  which  is 
of  oonstant  concern  to  the  public — especially 
the  travelling  public — that  is  safety  and 
economic  protection  In  paseenger  ahip  o%>- 
erations  with  an  emphasis  on  the  cruise  bu^- 
neea.  The  recent  incidents  involving  the 
cnilae  ahlps  "Yarmouth  Castle."  "Viking 
Princess"  aind  "Riviera  Prima"  brought  to  the 
forefront  the  need  and  necessity  of  PJ*.  89- 
T77,  signed  by  President  Johnson  on  Novem- 
ber ft.  1M6. 

The  vacation  cruise  boslnesa  Is  on  the  rise. 
Between  ]9€0  and  1M6  the  number  at  travel- 
ers enjoying  the  pleasures  and  tranquility  of 
an  ocean  cruise  hoe  doubled.  It  Is  not  enough, 
however,  to  ensure  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  ship  operators.  It  Is  also  necessary 
to  ensure  that  their  aasets  be  available  to 
succeaaful  claimants.  It  Is  in  Oils  area  that 
Um  efforts  at  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion have  been  significant  and  In  which 
IntemationsJ  law  and  relations  Is  important. 
In  this  regard  much  has  already  been  done 
to  protect  the  travelling  public  and  seaman 
by  Public  lAw  S9-m  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission's  rules  implementing  It. 

The  burning  of  tbe  "Yarmouth  Castle" 
late  In  IM6  brought  a  swift  reaction  from 
Congress  and  legislation  was  considered  to 
protect  the  American  public  from  flnandally 
Irreeponaible  or  unscrupuJaus  cruise  oper- 
ators. Tbe  legl&lBtlon  was  designed,  first  ot  all. 
to  ensure  that  ships  carrying  American  pas- 
sengers are  as  safe  as  possible.  Thli  aspect  la 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Coast  Ouard. 
It  has  long  been  recognized,  however,  that 
there  can  be  no  guaranty  against  misfortunes 
at  sea.  The  vicissitudes  of  nature  are  unpre- 
dictable, especially  in  for  off  places.  Oongrees, 
therefore,  explored  measures  to  enjiure  that 
ahip  psssengers  would  be  protected  flnan- 
ciaiJy  in  two  erents:  finrt.  In  the  event  of  a 
ship's  failure  to  sail  on  a  scheduled  voyage; 
second.  In  the  event  of  injury  or  death  to 
passengers  or  crew. 

Tbe  result  of  Congressional  deliberations 
was  Public  Law  B9-T77.  That  law  provides 
that  the  operator  of  a  ship  em.bArklng  pas- 
sengers at  United  States  ports  must  produce 
evidence  of  Qnanclal  reeponiilblllty  to  meet 
any  liability  he  may  Incur  for  non-perform- 
ance of  a  voyage  or  for  death  or  injury  to 
passengers  and  crew.  The  matter  of  non- 
performance Is  one  little  likely  to  raise  inter- 
national legal  Issues.  Uabllity  for  death  or 
Injury,  however.  Is  a  matter  ot  much  intar- 


natlonal  legal  intereet.  This  Is  so  beoauss  by 
the  practice  of  virtually  all  marltinie  "^""mi 
the  liability  of  a  ahip  operator  for  deaitb  or 
Injury  Is  limited  by  law.  It  ts  of  oonosm  to 
many  that  the  laws  of  all  such  natloos  be 
harmonised  lest  International  martlme  In- 
terests fall  Into  ch&oa. 

Public  Law  88-777  seta  forth  a  fonnula  for 
determining  a  ship  operator's  flnandal  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  liabilities  for  personal 
Injiuy  or  death.  Only  by  furnishing  such 
proof  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Commlaelon 
can  a  ship  operator  obtain  a  certificate  per- 
mitting him  to  embark  passengers  at  United 
States  ports.  If  a  ahip  has  more  than  fifty 
stateroom  acoocnmodatlons,  the  o|>erator 
must  be  able  to  furnish  evidence  of  reepon- 
slbility  for  ISO  ,000  for  each  of  the  first  five 
hundred  accommodations;  •15,000  for  the 
next  five  hundred;  tlO.OOO  for  the  next;  and 
•6.000  for  each  accommodation  in  excess  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred.  Kot  only,  how- 
ever, must  there  be  evidence  of  such  finan- 
cial responsibility,  but  under  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  FedfenU  Maritime  Oom- 
mlsslon.  funds  oomputed  with  the  formula 
must  actually  be  located  within  tbe  United 
Btatea.  I^is  applies  whether  the  ship  oper- 
ator be  American  or  foreign.  In  this  way  the 
Federal  Maritime  C^anmlaalon  has  sought  to 
give  American  passengers  and  crew  the 
maximum  protection.  And  for  a  nation 
which  holds  In  such  a  high  degree  the  heaJth 
and  safe^  of  all  would  we  expect  lessT 

Since  I.  as  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
entered  into  extensive  discussions  and  nego- 
tlatlona  concerning  the  Commission's  rules 
implementing  the  CongresBional  intent  of 
the  public  law,  I  would  like  to  say  for  myself 
and  for  the  Chairman  and  other  memben  of 
the  ConuniBElon  that  we  all  appreciate  the 
oooperatlon  of  the  foreign  underwriters,  the 
owners  and  their  representatlvee.  This  spirit 
of  cooperation  ts  a  beacon  lightlnff  Lhe  way 
to  better  international  understanding  in  tbe 
turbulent  seas  of  the  world  wide  maritime 
industries. 

It  ahould  be  added  here  that  Public  Law 
80-777  provides  only  the  minimum  aaseta  ot 
the  shipowner  which  must  bs  available  to 
clalmanu.  It  does  not  In  any  manner  effect 
the  rights  or  llabUltlea  of  claUnanu  or  ship- 
owners. The  statute  does  not  create  a  UahU- 
tty  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner  in  the 
antount  of  his  available  asseta  Similarly,  the 
law  of  Umltatlon  of  liability  does  not  effect 
any  rlghOs  or  liabilities.  It  only  eetabllstaee 
the  fund  out  of  which  all  claims  must  be 
satisfied  regardless  of  their  actual  worth.  If 
that  amount  ts  Insufficient  then  there  may 
be  a  need  to  make  It  oommensurate  with  the 
amount  available  under  Public  Lew  SO-TTT. 
For  a  better  understanding  of  this  problem, 
a  brief  examination  of  the  principle  ot  Uml- 
tatton  ot  liability  Is  tn  order. 

The  principle  of  itmitatloa  of  llablUty  Is 
old.  It  was  adopted  in  France  In  1681  and 
in  England  In  1734.  Two  states  of  the  Union, 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  adopted  It  in  1B18 
and  1831  respectively.  The  underlying  con- 
cept ot  the  principle  Is  that  on  the  occur- 
rence of  some  event  for  which  the  ahip  may 
be  liable,  the  shipowner  may  restrict  his  li- 
ability to  the  value  of  the  ship  after  the 
event.  Tbe  shipowner's  liability  Is  t^ua  lim- 
ited bo  the  value  of  his  tnveatment.  The  ra- 
tionale behind  Umltauon  of  liability  ts  an 
econotnlc  one:  to  protect  shipowners  from 
the  ruinous  liability  possibly  attendant  upon 
a  maritime  dlaaster.  This  is  In  recognition  of 
the  hazards  peculiar  to  sea  travel,  the  dis- 
tance from  home  port  of  many  porta-of-caJl 
and  the  lack  of  real  control  exercised  by  an 
owner  over  his  ships  during  a  voyage. 

The  growth  In  the  first  half  of  the  lOth 
century  of  the  first  great  American  merchant 
marine  induced  Congreos  to  act.  In  1851  It 
passed  a  limitation  of  liability  act  modeled 
after  the  English,  MaaaachusettB  and  Maine 
•tatutes.  That  law  has  undergone  various 
diangas  through  the  years.  Simply  phrased. 
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Afnvrloui  Isw  oov  provldM  that  »  ihlpowner 
may  UmJt  his  U&bUlty  tar  mil  claims  in  ui 
amount  eqxial  to  tb*  gnwter  of  the  value  of 
lto«  ahlp  after  the  occurrence  or  iW  per  ton 
of  um  ablp'a  tonna^.  Clalmanta  would  avail 
themaalves  of  tfae  value  of  Che  ahlp  if  n  were 
a  large  new  Uner  almost  unscathed  by  the 
c-xrurrence  cl^^S  rlw  to  the  claims:  the  940 
pts  too  provlskm  would  be  used  if  the  Alp 
vtire  old  or  a  bot&l  loss  aucb  aa  the  "Andrea 
Dorla." 

Complalnta  agalzist  the  adequacy  of  this 
law  have  been  vehement,  and  tt  Is  generally 
agreed  that  It  must  be  changed  to  offer  ade- 
quate protection  to  clalmanta-  Under  pr«a- 
•nt  law  the  value-of- the- ahlp  alternative  is 
adequate  wtth  respect  to  the  targe  and  mod- 
em liners  of  reputable  companies;  and  It  was 
not  of  them  that  Congress  was  mindful  when 
It  passed  Public  Law  89-777,  It  was  of  the 
fly-by-Dight  operator!  with  smaller  and  well 
depreciated  ahlps  who  csji  avail  themselves 
of  the  totally  inadequate  tOO  per  ton  provl- 
alon. 

Here,  however,  tbs  oosisensttt  ends.  There 
Is  no  agreement  aa  to  how  to  obange  the  l&w. 
There  are  several  approaches,  each  of  which 
has  as  Ite  merits  and  demerits.  One  which 
has  received  much  attention  was  adopted  in 
IQSl.  In  that  yeer  the  United  Statea  parUd- 
pated  In  formulating  the  Brusaels  Conven- 
tion relating  to  limitation  of  liability.  That 
Ckmventloo  has  gone  unraUfled  by  this  coun- 
try and  Congress  has  rejected  leglalAtloQ 
which  would  make  the  vubstance  of  the 
trea.ty  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

A  major  aspect  of  the  controversy  over  the 
ccmveotlcn  focuses  on  the  value-of-the-ahlp 
theory  versus  the  doU&rs-per>ton  the<Mry  of 
limitation.  The  Convention  excludes  men- 
tion of  the  ralue  principle  which  has  been 
oeatral  to  American  admiralty  l*w.  Under 
the  Convention  liability  may  be  limited  to 
•307  per  ton — tOT  of  which  ts  avaUable  to  all 
Glalxns  and  ftliO  of  which  Is  reserved  for  death 
and  personal  Injury  claims.  Proponents  of 
this  formula  argue  that  it  la  more  than 
adequate  in  the  casea  most  lUcety  to  give  rise 
to  a  need  for  funds  to  be  available — that  Is 
tn  cases  of  small  or  old  ships  or  in  cases  of  a 
total  loss.  Claimants  would  be  less  advan- 
taged by  ths  rule  In  cases  of  new  ships  OQly 
slightly  damaged. 

Tboae  opposed  to  the  Convention  argue 
that  full  protection  to  passengers  can  be 
aSorded  only  If  the  vaiue-of- the- ship  prin- 
ciple ts  combined  with  a  large  dollar- per- ton 
rule.  As  an  alternative — and  this  Is  their  pref- 
erence— they  favor  abandonment  of  any 
UmltaCton.  This  position  ts  supported  prl" 
marlly  by  the  argument  that  the  limitation 
principle  la  obsolescent  tf  not  obsolete. 
Whereas  most  ships  were  once  owned  by  In- 
dividuals, the  modem  corporation  and  the 
scope  of  current  marine  insurance  have  elim- 
inated the  pcsalblUty  of  economic  disaster  to 
the  present  shipowner.  Justice  Black  of  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  the  case  for  unlimited 
Uablllty  when  he  said : 

"Uany  of  the  conditions  In  the  shipping 
Industry  which  Induced  the  IS&I  Congress  to 
p*SB  the  Act  no  longer  prevail." 

Bs  continued  by  aaylng  that  subsidies  to 
ship  owners  should  not  come  out  o<  the 
pockets  of  claimants. 

Onucs  of  unlimited  llablUty  dte  the  cur> 
rent  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  in- 
dustries and  the  need  to  enoourage  prlrat* 
tnveatment  in  shipping  as  evldenc«  of  the 
error  In  that  position. 

There  Is  another  proposal  which  would 
not  Bpedflcaliy  abolish  limitation  of  UabiUty. 
but  which  might  lead  to  its  ultimate  atrophy. 
That  proposal  would  Include  In  any  limita- 
tion fund  the  amount  cf  liability  and  hull 
Insurance  carried  by  the  ship  owner.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  regardlecs  of  whether  or 
not  the  ship  operutor  were  permitted  to 
limit  his  Uablllty  his  assets  would  always  be 
available  at  laast  to  the  extent  of  his  Insur- 
ance ooverag*.  Opponents  of  limited  ttablUty 


use  as  one  of  their  arguments  the  fact  that 
a  shipowner's  Insurance  oorerage  wUl  usu- 
ally exceed  his  limitation  fund,  thus  provid- 
ing him  with  a  windfall  rightfully  belooglng 
to  claimants.  Those  opposed  to  the  Inclusion 
of  insurance  In  the  fund  argue  that  such  a 
rule  ss  proposed  would  not  take  account  of 
uninsured  veasels. 

Ths  state  of  American  law  Is  decidedly 
contrary  to  the  Insurance  proposal.  The  Su- 
preme Court  apparently  settled  the  matt«r 
in  the  United  States  in  1884  when  It  decided 
that  a  shipowner's  Interest  In  his  ship  did 
not  Include  insurance.  Despite  this,  however, 
a  court  here  In  Florida  has  recently  decided 
that  certain  Insurance  held  by  the  ship- 
owner must  be  Included  in  the  Umltatioai 
fund.  That  dedsloo  ts  not  ftnal  and  la  cer- 
tain to  be  appealed. 

It  Is  readily  apparent  that  U  a  shipowner 
la  permitted  to  limit  his  UablUty  In  a  par- 
Ucular  case,  that  not  be  the  most  liberal 
limitation  formula  yet  proposed,  can  ths 
maximum  amount  approach  the  fund  avail- 
able under  Public  Law  80-777.  That  fund  will 
b«  available  to  dalmanu  only  If  the  ship 
operator  Is  not  permitted  by  a  court  to  Umlt 
his  liability  because  of  his  actual  fault  or 
privity  with  regard  to  the  occurrence. 

Our  courts  have  In  r*c<nt  years  been  reluc- 
tant to  permit  a  shipowner  to  limit  his  Ua- 
bUlty  if  some  way  lies  open  to  a  finding  of 
fault  or  privity.  This  trend  la  the  result  of 
the  too  low  tOO.OO  per  ton  limitation  and 
of  Judicial  sentiment  against  shipowners  in 
the  face  of  the  corporate  device  and  of  mod- 
em marine  Insurance.  Opponents  of  unlim- 
ited liability  have  selxed  upon  ths  state  of 
the  law  to  point  out  that  unleas  the  amount 
of  itmltaUon  is  ralaad  •ubatantlaUy,  the 
principle  will  slowly  dHapper  a&d  the  demise 
of  the  merchant  marine  vUl  surely  follow. 
I  suggest,  therefore,  that  If  Ilznltatlon  is  to 
be  maintained  by  any  formula — tonnage, 
value  of  some  other — Its  level  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  minimum  amount  avail- 
able when  the  shipowner  cannot  limit  his 
liability.  This  foUows  from  the  fact  that 
CoQgrees  has  already  settled  the  matter  as  to 
the  minimum  amount  a  shipowner  must 
have  available  to  meet  claims.  That  amount, 
computed  by  the  schedule  of  PX.  89-777  on 
the  basis  of  the  world's  largfiet  passenger 
ahlp.  the  "Australia."  Is  about  930  million. 
It  Is  thus  unlikely  that  the  total  claims  will 
erver  exceed  the  available  fund  for  any  ship 
even  If  limitation  of  UablUty  ts  denied  the 
shipowner.  Nonetheless,  another  provision 
may  be  liLCluded  In  order  to  protect  claim- 
ants in  casea  of  small  shlpa  with  relatively 
few  passenger  aoooounodatlons.  The  Brus- 
sels Convention  suggests  an  answer  hers.  It 
provides  that  ahlps  of  less  than  three  hun- 
dred tons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  three 
hundred  tons.  Any  limitation  fund  designed 
to  be  proportional  to  the  Public  Law  81^777 
fund  oould,  therefore,  oontatn  similar  mini- 
mum provlfttcn.  Unleafi  the  maxim uia  amount 
under  a  Umltatlon  of  UabUtty  law  is  made 
commensurate  with  the  fund  avskllable  under 
Public  Law  80-777.  It  is  predictable  that  the 
courts  wlU  continue  to  whittle  away  the 
doctrine  In  our  law. 

In  concluding.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
President  Johnson's  statement  upon  signing 
PubUc  Law  8»-777: 

"There  ia,  however,  a  algnifleant  omis- 
sion lo  the  law.  No  action  was  taken  to  re- 
peal the  inadequate  limitations  on  ths 
llablUty  of  a  shipowner  for  personal  in- 
Jury  or  death.  To  protect  the  travelling  pub- 
lic, we  ahall  make  another  effort  next  year 
to  r^;>«al  these  out  moded  limitations  on  a 
aht pawner's  llablUty. 

"We  can  no  longer  tolerate  unnecessary 
losa  of  life  at  sea,  modem  science  has  pro- 
vided UM  With  the  technical  know-how  to 
prevent  such  losses.  We  must  insist  that  this 
know-bow  be  fully  moblUxed  and  employed 
to  safeguard  the  life  and  weUare  of  our 
traveUlng  citUEsns." 


Hawaii  Saf  en  lacqidtr  Uadcr  Maadalarf 
Oil  laport  Profraa 


SPEECH 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWUI 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTieaday.  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  last  week  held  hearings  on 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program,  which 
Is  baaed  on  reasona  of  naUonal  security. 
While  the  merlt«  of  the  program  in  the 
continental  United  States  are  clear,  tti 
extenalon  and  application  to  insular 
Hawaii  has  proven  to  be  an  enigma  of 
the  flrst  magnitude. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  oil  Im- 
port program  by  Presidential  Prodama* 
tion  3270  in  1959.  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing falluiv  to  recognize  Hawaii's 
unique  inailarlty.  Its  lack  of  Indigenous 
energy  resources,  the  tiandlcap  imposed 
by  its  Inability  to  be  interconnected  via 
pipelines,  powerllnes,  railroads,  or  high- 
ways to  receive  energy  overland  from 
neighboring  States,  and  the  complete  de- 
pendence of  its  economy  on  imported 
petroleum  energy. 

The  arbitrary  and  indefensible  Inclu- 
sion of  Hawaii  in  district  V  of  the  Petro- 
leum Administration  for  Defense — PAD 
V — oonsisttnt:  at  Pacific  Coast  States, 
has  produced  an  intolerable  situation  in 
which  Hawaii's  energy  coets  are  the  high- 
est in  the  Nation. 

With  the  fervent  hope  that  affirmative 
action  would  t>e  taken  to  correct  the  long- 
standing tnequl^  of  Hawaii's  position 
under  the  oil  Import  program,  I  presented 
on  Wednesday,  May  24.  1967,  before  the 
Secretary's  hearing  panel,  the  Joint  testi- 
mony of  Senator  Dajhel  K.  IwotTYt,  Con- 
gre&svomain  Patsy  T.  Mink,  and  myself. 
While  I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  will  take 
an  act  of  Congress  to  remove  the  In- 
equity, for  I  am  confident  that  the  nec- 
essary action  will  be  taken  by  the  Secre< 
tary,  I  wish  nevertheless  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  Inequi- 
tous  situation  as  It  now  exists  and  Include 
that  joint  testimony  in  the  Record: 

TBI  On.  ltcfM?KT  PaooRAU 
(Joint  statcnMnt  of  Daxib.  K.  Jhovtk.  Spask 
M.  llATsmf  ACA,  Patst  T.  Uznv.  Uembers  ot 
Congress  from   HswsU.  on   the  oU  import 
control    prognun.    before    the    Bonor&bts 
Stewart  L.  UdsU.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  members  of  the  panel.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Uaj  34.  1067) 
Mr.  Secretary  and  members  of  the  Panel. 
I  am  Congressman  Spark  M.  Uatsunags.  1 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
at  these  hearings  on  the  OU  Import  Control 
Program  and  expressing  the  Joint  views  of  ths 
Democratic    members    of    the    Hawaii    Con- 
gressional delegation.  Congresswoman   Pntsr 
T.  Ulnk  Is  here  with  me.  and  Senator  Daniel 
K.  Inouye  had  also  planned  to  be  present  but 
is  unable  to  do  so  because  of  lUness.  However, 
be  Is  represented  by  his  executive  assutsnt. 
Dr.  Orland  8.  LeSorge. 

Hawaii  has  long  suffered  the  Inequity  ot 
being  bound  by  the  same  import  controls  as 
those  which  govern  the  western  states  of  Uis 
mainland  United  States.  We  In  Hawaii  would 
be  willing  to  continue  to  suffer  the  Injustiot 
If  It  were  In  ths  nature  of  a  sacrl&ce  for  ths 
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national  good.  The  sad  trath  of  It  all  Is  that 
the  UnpoBltlan  of  these  controls  on  the  In- 
solar  State,  some  3,300  miles  from  the  West 
Ooaat;  is  not  in  any  wa;  contributing  tcfward 
tlie  Battonal  good,  but  Is  in  fact  detrimental 
to  our  national  Interest. 

A  review  of  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  OU  Import  Control  Program 
discloses  the  underlying  national  effort  to 
foster  overland  sources  of  oil  supply  In  order 
to  avdd  the  vulnerabUity  of  tankers  to  sub- 
marine attack  In  time  of  any  national  emer- 
gency. Inde«>d.  within  the  limits  of  the  oon- 
iDnentsi  United  States,  natloiukl  security 
would  defintely  be  strengthened  by  users 
purchasing  oil  that  can  be  deUvered  by  tuik 
car  or  pipeUne  Instead  of  by  a  sea  vessel. 
In  the  case  of  HawaU,  however,  regardless  of 
the  source,  oil  and  oU  products  must  be  im- 
ported by  ship  over  long  stretches  of  iniema- 
tlonal  waters  whether  there  ts  a  national 
emergency  or  not.  Por  security  reasons,  as 
well  ss  for  Its  economy.  Hawaii,  tberefore, 
ought  to  be  permlted  to  Import  oU  from  for- 
eign sources  vis  multiple  shipping  lanes. 

Wherv  mlUtary  requirements  are  con- 
cerned, tt  B{>pears  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment  has  reached  this  very  conclusion  be- 
cause the  US.  Mavy.  a  very  large  oousumw 
of  o41  tn  Hawaii,  hs«  for  many  years  been 
using  foreign  sources  for  Its  supply.  If  for- 
eign sources  of  oil  are  deemed  •atlafactory. 
even  from  the  point  of  view  ot  security,  to 
the  Navy,  then  oertalnly  these  sources  ought 
to  be  aoeeptable  for  BawaU's  civiltaa 
econcmy. 

Oonslstent  with  the  aims  of  the  OU  Im- 
port Con  trol  Program,  Hawaii,  there  fore, 
should  b«  removed  from  District  V  and  be 
placed  in  a  separate  District  with  a  different 
set  Of  controls  or  be  released  from  the  pro- 
gram's rvstrlctloos  altogether.  Exemption  of 
HawaU  from  the  OU  Import  Control  Program 
could  actually  have  the  effect  of  remmlng 
the  possibility  of  disastrous  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  a  Are  or  accident  at 
the  major  oU  company  refinery  which  Is 
HawoU's  scrie  propane  supplier.  Propone  is 
dlstrtbuted  throughout  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing State  of  Hawaii  as  a  subsUCute  for  ths 
non-available  natural  gas,  and  any  major  m- 
terruptlon  in  the  operation  of  the  sole  re- 
nnery  would  cripple  the  operation  of  mlU- 
tary installations  and  vital  communicatloQ 
centers,  as  weU  as  thousands  of  buslneases 
and  homes.  Such  a  disaster  could  be  avoided 
and  Hawaii's  recognised  position  in  our  na- 
Uonsi  defense  plcttire  oould  be  ootisiderably 
strengthened  by  complete  exemption  of  Ha- 
waii from  the  OU  Import  Control  Program. 

For  reasons  of  national  security  alone.  If 
not  for  any  other,  we  strongly  urge  that  thU 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are.  however,  other  compelUng  rea- 
sons for  excluding  BawaU  from  District  V. 

HawaU.  by  virtue  of  Its  inclusion  In  Dis- 
trict V  must  pay  heavily  for  its  energy  sup- 
ply. It  has  no  hydro-electric  power  or  ooal. 
Its  only  energy  sources  are  petrolexim  fuels. 
The  prices  HawaU  mxist  now  pay  for  the«e 
fuels  are  of  course  based  on  the  domesUc 
pries  at  Olstrtct  V  crude  oil.  a  price  which 
with  transpctftation  to  Honolulu  included 
amounts  to  about  »3.86  per  barrel.  But  tf 
Hawaii  were  permitted  to  buy  Its  oil  from 
foreign  producers  at  world  price*,  this  price, 
tnuuportaUon  and  aU  fees  Included,  would 
amount  to  but  »3  15  per  barrel,  or  a  net  sav- 
ing per  barrel  of  about  •70.  When  we  con- 
sider that  HawaU's  consumption  is  over  56,- 
OOO  barrels  per  day  or  around  20.000.000  bar- 
rels per  year,  this  oost  dlfferenUai  amounts 
to  an  Impressive  •14,000.000  a  year- 

The  State  cannot  afford  to  overlook  an 
annual  loss  of  this  dimension.  In  contrast  to 
many  states,  our  populaUon  Is  but  7&0,000. 
our  economy  Is  relatively  small.  It  is  a  cost 
which  every  automobUe  user,  every  uaer  of 
electricity,  every  user  of  propane  gas  must 
share,  and  It  Is  a  hidden  oost  m  every  Item 
produced  or  oousumed  in  the  Bawaliaa 
economy. 


Further  the  high  cost  of  crude  oil  adversely 
affects  the  abUlty  of  goods  produced  In  our 
economy  to  compete  with  mainland  and 
world  markets.  Ths  basic  cost  of  mantifac- 
turlng  plus  a  fair  margin  of  profit  must  bt 
met  tn  any  enterprise  to  survive.  Since  the 
sals  price  ol  BawaU  produced  goods  Is  de- 
termined by  competition  outside  the  State, 
our  Quuglns  of  4>roflt  inevitably  are  narrowed 
when  our  production  costs  are  high.  And  our 
production  costs  are  high  because  of  ths 
great  distazLoe  for  our  suppliers  and  mArketa: 
extra  freight  charges  must  be  added  to  ths 
price  of  all  materials  shipped  In  or  out:  loss 
of  earnings  on  capital  Invested  while  mer- 
chandise Is  tn  transit,  and  losses  because  of 
the  need  to  maintain  unus\ially  high  vol- 
umes of  stock  In  our  warehouses  must  also 
be  Included  In  production  costs.  Also  oon- 
trlbuUng  to  high  overhead  Is  the  high  cost 
of  land  and  rentals  brought  on  by  land 
shortages  in  an  Insular  community.  Thess 
factors  add  to  the  high  cost  of  Uvtng  be- 
cause thry  inflate  the  oost  of  produce  con- 
sumed at  home.  When  products  are  sold  out- 
side the  State  they  encounter  the  ceilings 
set  by  our  competitors.  As  a  result  our  profit 
margins  inevitably  narrow.  Such  coets  ars 
intrinsic  to  our  t>elag  an  insular  economy. 
But  because  we  are  insular  we  must  exam^lne 
all  ways  In  which  our  economy  may  com- 
pete more  advantageously.  The  extraordinskry 
high  prices  we  must  pay  for  fuels  are  not  alt 
mtrlnslc.  Were  they  lowered  they  would 
aroeUorate  some  of  ths  disadrantages  our 
economy  must  now  assimie. 

But  aside  from  considerations  of  what 
would  be  good  for  Hawaii's  economy.  Is  It 
fair  to  Include  HawaU  tn  District  VT  W« 
believe  tliat  It  is  not,  and  cite  for  your 
consideration  the  following  factors: 

1.  Other  districts  are  In  geographic  prox- 
imity, their  boundaries  set  according  to  the 
avaUablUty  of  local  oU  and  other  fuels.  Im- 
port quotas  ore  geared  to  District  needs  so 
that  something  of  a  fuel  oost  balance  la 
malnuined  between  Districts.  For  HawaU. 
however,  this  entire  concept  of  avallablUty 
ts  violated  for  we  are  a  non -contiguous  State. 
3,300  miles  from  the  remainder  of  District  V. 
a.  Other  States  have  authority  to  bring  in 
overland  Canadian  and/or  Mexlaan  oU  im- 
ports in  addition  to  the  quota.  In  addltiOQ  It 
is  possible  within  a  district  to  transiKXt  a 
finished  product  from  one  place  to  another 
eoonomlcaUy.  By  both  these  means  a  Dis- 
trict Is  able  to  achieve  a  degree  of  price  com- 
peUtlvenetts.  HavraU  enjoys  none  of  these 
advantages.  On  the  contrary  our  oonsumptioa 
Is  tied  almost  entirely  to  but  one  supplier. 

Hawaii  is  endeavoring  in  every  way  to  ex- 
pand its  economy.  It  wants  to  attract  in- 
dustry: It  is  attempting  to  develop  Itaelf 
Into  a  mld-Paciflc  trade  center  and  a  bridge 
between  East  and  West  through  the  services 
It  can  render.  The  people  In  our  State  are 
wtu  to  plan  and  work,  but  they  need  as- 
sistance tn  removing  unjustifiable  road- 
blocks. 

To  Impose  the  same  quota  and  price  regu- 
lations on  Hawaii  fuels  as  are  placed  on  thos* 
for  the  Wevt  Coast  is  equivalent  to  a  tariff 
on  all  HawaU  produced  goods.  It  Is  ss  stulti- 
fying to  the  growth  of  industry  as  U  any 
tariff   against   any   developing   economy. 

Beyond  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  tha 
Stat«.  however.  Is  a  naUonal  oonslderatloa 
which  also  has  been  too  long  overlooked. 
Klght  now  the  Department  of  Defense  la 
purchasing  In  the  viciiUty  of  $1.4  biUlon  la 
petroleum  products  annuaUy.  About  aiOO 
mlUiOQ  of  this  amount  ts  bought  from  for- 
eign BuppUerB,  and  about  sixty  percent  of 
this  (400  million  Is  spent  in  the  Palcfla 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  policy,  for  It  Is 
necessary  for  logistic  reasons — It  is  Just  too 
far  to  serve  our  Asian  needs  with  oU  brought 
aU  the  way  from  the  West  Coast  when  the 
same  products  can  be  obtained  tn  tha  Per- 
sian Oulf;  azul  It  Is  economlcaUy  foolish  to 
pay  mftlnl«"'t  prices  when  the  same  product 


can  be  bought  overseas  f or  SS  to  40  percent 
less  for  limited  miUtary  use. 

In  the  future,  as  this  country  continues 
and  deepens  Its  Involvement  in  Asia,  and  as 
the  need  for  petroleum,  fertilisers,  plaatics 
and  the  host  of  other  oil  dertvaUves  ne«d«d 
by  developing  countries  grows,  it  wUl  be  In- 
creasingly beneficial  to  this  country  both  lo- 
glstlcaUy,  and  for  our  balance  of  payments 
to  have  an  cAX  centsr  develop  in  the  EUwaUsn 
Tifjawij*  But  this  manlfastiy  cannot  happen 
•o  long  as  we  are  married  to  Dtstiict  V  quotas. 

Hawaii  offers  no  opposition  to  the  Oil  Im- 
port Program  ss  such.  It* only  seeks  equitable 
conalderatlOQ  for  natural  circumstances  be- 
yond Its  control-  The  stated  purpose  of  the 
OU  Import  Program  Is  to  Insure  a  healthy 
docncstlo  oil  Industry  for  reasons  of  national 
security. 

It  18  to  be  noted  ttiat  under  the  actual 
operation  of  oU  import  controls,  rirtuaUy  aU 
cruds  and  unfinished  oU  consumed  in 
HawaU  Is  Imported  from  foreign  source*  In 
any  event,  and  the  oil  Import  controls  have 
not  encouraged  In  HawaU  the  use  of  United 
States -produced  oU.  as  It  hod  been  hoped  for 
under  the  1959  Presidential  proclamation. 
The  controls  have  merely  tended  to  raise  the 
cost  of  energy  on  the  local  market  to  exces- 
Blvely  high  levels  so  that  HawaU's  energy 
costs  to  the  consumer  are  the  highest  in  the 
Nation. 

Foreign  oU  Imports  Into  an  Isolated  island 
Bt*te.  3,300  mllee  southwest  of  California,  for 
local  use,  foreign  export  and  limited  export 
to  the  United  States,  should  in  no  way  Im- 
pair the  expressed  purpo«ee  of  the  control*. 
On  the  contrary,  a  Just  consideration  of 
HawaU's  needs  wlU  lessen  the  heavy  eco- 
nomic burdeiu  now  carried  by  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  mateHaJly  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  defense  posture. 

We  therefore  again  urge  that  Hawaii  be 
exempted  from  the  crlppUng  and  unfair  re- 
strictions of  District  V  and  be  placed  in  an 
entirely  different  category,  under  terms  which 
are  commensurate  with  the  unique  needs 
and  opportunities  fotmd  tn  HawaU. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


New  En  ia  Commnucabou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAO 

or  pemsTLTAMU 

IN  TBI  H008S  OF  REPRI3KNTATIVKS 
Thursday,  Uay  25.  liS7 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  to  help  promote 
high  quality  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting over  a  nonconunerclal  educa- 
tional broadcasting  system. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  which  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  world  leader  In  in- 
dustrlaJ  and  scientific  research  also  has 
flrst  priority  In  communications.  I  am 
proud  that  America's  first  educational 
television  station — WQEDs  charmel  13 — 
was  bom  In  Pittsburgh  on  April  1, 
1954.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this  new  legisla- 
tion will  pennlt  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  communications  resources, 
bringing  the  best  of  public  affairs  pro- 
grams to  all  of  the  people  through  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  creative  leadership  and 
facilities  already  available  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  envision  a  new  era  In 
communications  where  every  Amertean 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  eajoy  greater 
diversity  and  choice  in  public  aerrlce 
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propnuns.  poUtlcal  Issues  and  debates,  u  *»«•  ^STti'"^  Go«mment  f«liiu«i  al- 

weU  as  enterUmment.  music,  and  drama  "^SLinu»Uj°^  «m«  oondiuon.  v.  pn- 

and  I  hope  that  the  recent  Pja^f?  ™  mt  bxUj.  »itbough  w»  haw  taian  major 

the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  IWn  oy  ^epa   toward  a  oomprtiave.  ««lJ-«u«taljilng 

the  other  body  will  spur  early  action  on  oommerclal     reproceMlng     Indurtry.     Theaa 


this  legislation  In  the  House. 


Oet  HoGficM's  AJdreta  to  Naclear 
Coafereace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   BOCTTH   CA»OLn»* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  May  29,  1967 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished coUea^rue.  the  genUeman  from 
CaUfomlB.  the  Honorable  Chit  Holi- 
nrLD.  made  a  ffupert)  address  at  the 
Conference  on  Nuclear  Power  Fuel  Re- 
processing at  AugusU.  Oft.,  May  11. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Congress- 
man HoLUTELD  on  this  great  occasion 
and  I  commend  hla  magnificent  addre&s 
not  only  to  the  Congress  but  to  all  those 
Interested  In  atomic  energy  throughout 
this  Nation  and.  indeed,  the  world: 
Kudjua  PtiKL  RiTBOcsBsiNC :  C»tix  or  Na- 
tional AKD  IKTEKMATIOVAL  POLtCT 
ZimtOUUCTlON 

Xbose  who  bftve  pUnne-d  and  esecutMl  tbU 
conference  deserve  b^h  commendation  for 
their  efloru.  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity  to  ihare   my   thought*  with   you. 

The  timing  and  location  of  the  meeting 
are  appropriate.  I  think,  for  a  number  of 
rnaennn  The  aharp  expansion  in  orders  for 
nuclear  powerplant*  over  the  p»«t  few  yean 
hae  resulted  In  a  very  •ubstantlal  Increase 
in  the  estimated  reprocessing  load  during 
the  1970'i  and  beyond.  We  already  have  one 
commercial  facility  In  operation  with  others 
planned,  and  the  AEC**  heretofore  dominant 
role  in  reproreeslng  U  being  adjusted  to  cor- 
respond wltb  these  developments.  Increased 
attention  is  also  being  given  both  here  and 
abroad  to  the  practical  problems  of  safe- 
guarding reprocessing  plants  against  dJver- 
don  of  Osalonable  material  to  unautborlBed 
uses. 

or  course,  the  Savannah  River  plant  has 
played  a  key  part  In  developing  chemical  re- 
pioceaolng  technology  and  wUl  continue  to 
do  so  m  the  future.  In  general,  the  manu- 
facturing fftcllltlee  at  the  Savannah  River 
plant  are  highly  versatlie  tools.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  both  the  ASC  and  the  DuPont  Company 
that  Ttiwci  faculties.  Intended  orlglnaUy  for 
weapooa  material  production,  can  also  be 
used  now  for  programs  of  great  Interest  In 
the  c4vUlan  application  of  atomic  energy. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  power 
reactior  fuel  reprocessing  presents  national 
and  International  policy  problems  of  a  high 
order.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  review  a  fww 
of  these  problODis  with  you.  the  progress  we 
have  made  In  resolving  them,  and  something 
of  the  road  ahead. 
TaorsmoN  ntoii  kxcx'dbivii.t  govekmmkntax. 

aESPOi«aiBxi.rrT  towabd  conMncuLiZATioM 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  was  amended 
IQ  1954  to  permit  private  ownerahlp  and 
operation  of  nuclear  power  reactors,  it  was 
obvious  that  Isotope  separation  and  chemical 
reprocessing  were  the  two  segments  of  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  presenting  the  most  se- 
vere obvtaclee  to  coanmerclallEatlon.  Both  of 
these  operations  required  high  capital  in- 
vestment; they  were  both  of  vital  Importance 
from    a   national   security   standpoint:    and 


steps  were  not  easily  taken  by  any  means, 
and  much  remains  to  be  acoompllahed  before 
the  goal  Is  reached.  It  is  Instructive,  however, 
to  review  the  history  of  this  transition,  par- 
ticularly as  It  may  shed  some  light  on  the 
current  review  of  possible  private  operation 
of  isotope  separation  facilities. 

To  understand  this  history,  one  must  con- 
sider the  premise  that  has  underlain  Oov- 
emment-lndustry  rrlatlonshlpe  in  the  atomic 
energy  field — namely,  that  the  unique  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  birth  of  this 
progn^m  should  not  prevent  commercial  par- 
ticipation to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
m  developing  the  new  technology.  A  com- 
panion principle  has  also  lieen  followed — 
that  the  national  Interest  in  development 
and  control  of  this  energy  source  requires 
vigorous  Governmental  action. 

In  the  middle  lB50's.  it  was  apparent  that 
private  Industry  was  unprep«*d  at  that 
time  to  provide  commercial  reproceealng  fa- 
cilities. Accordingly,  the  AEC  established  the 
economic  basis  for  this  portion  of  the  fuel 
cycle  through  its  "conceptual  plant"  policy. 
Although  this  poUcy  served  adequately  as  a 
>top-gap  measure,  there  were  continued  pri- 
vate efforts  to  develop  a  non-Oovemmental 
capability  to  provide  the  serrtce. 

In  1969.  an  industrial  reproceasmg  group — 
composed  of  electrical  utilities  and  a  cheml- 
eai  company — was  formed  to  study  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  feasibility  erf  a  is-ivate 
plant.  The  ABC  oo-operated  with  this  group 
In  lU  studies,  and  later  agreed  to  negotiate 
a  base  load  contract  wltb  the  first  commer- 
cial reprocessing  company.  It  took  seven  years 
for  the  first  private  plant  to  become  opera- 
tional, and  a  second  such  facility  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  start  up  until  1970. 

In  preparing  the  way  for  the  first  com- 
mercial plant  many  difficult  questions  arose. 
They  Included  such  matters  sa  fostering 
competition;  continued  provision  by  the  ABC 
of  rei^oc«sslng  services,  the  relationship  of 
commercial  reprocessing  to  the  overall  civil- 
ian power  program;  and  International  policies 
and  commitments  of  the  United  States. 
However,  these  Issues  were  resolved  in  one 
fashion  or  another  and  the  project  went  for- 
ward. 

There  are  some  significant  problems  of 
transition  yet  to  be  faced.  Notwithstanding 
the  AECs  base  loed  contract  and  the  bright 
prospects  for  commercial  reprocessing  several 
years  hence,  the  near- term  power  reactor 
fuel  load  Is  a  lean  one.  Moreover,  other  UB. 
companies  have  announced  plans  for  enter- 
ing the  reprooeealng  business  earlier  than 
many  had  expected.  These  developments  have 
led  the  AEC  to  amiounoe  that  It  no  longer 
expects  to  offer  another  Government  base- 
Load  as  an  Inducnnent  to  Industrial  partici- 
pation. The  United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy 
Authority  has  also  indicated  strong  Interest 
In  reprocessing  U  S  power  reactor  fuels.  I 
think  the  changes  chat  have  occurred  in  the 
laet  few  years  demonstrate  how  Important 
and  dlfflciilt  It  Is  to  keep  at>reast  of  develc^- 
meats  In  this  field.  Plans  that  sesned 
eminently  reaeonable  a  short  time  ago  can 
quickly  become  outdated. 

Ttm  emergence  of  a  commercial  capabUity 
for  reprocessing  power  reactor  fuels  has  not, 
however,  eliminated  the  need  for  continued 
OovemmentaJ  activity.  Fior  e]jLm.ple,  the 
AECs  research  continues  on  advanced  re- 
processing  techniques  and  moans  of  repro- 
cessing new  types  of  fuel.  The  AEC's  efforts 
to  develop  better  means  <^  radioactive  waste 
management  are  going  forward.  The  Govern- 
ment stlU  Is  providing  nuclear  Indemnity 
protection  for  reprocessing  facilities,  and  the 
ASC  bas  told  the  Jomt  Committee  that  the 
Ooounisslon  may  soon  submit  proposed  legis- 


lation to  extuid  tbls  Indemnity  to  oceaa 
shipments  Involving  these  plants.  Of  course, 
the  regulation  of  reprocessing  faclllttea  for 
safety  and  national  security  purposes  Is  a 
continuing  reeponslblllty  of  the  Oovcrnment. 
I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  highlights 
of  the  changes  taking  plsce  In  power  reactor 
fuel  reprocessing  In  the  United  States.  How- 
ever. I  think  these  highlights  show  a  mutual 
willingness  by  Industry  and  Government  to 
co-operate  In  good  faith  to  provide  for  com- 
merclal  entry,  on  a  timely  basis,  into  what 
was  theretofore  an  exclusively  Governmental 
endeavor.  The  development  of  atomic  energy 
IB  a  most  complicated  task.  When  differences 
of  opinions  arise  as  to  the  beet  means  to 
proceed.  It  is  sometimes  easy  to  take  a  harsh 
view  trf  the  other  person's  motives.  Neverthe- 
less, I  fully  expect  to  see  this  same  kind  of 
co-operation  continue  In  the  future. 
isoTOPK  szPAmATiOM  rAcn.mX8 
In  this  some  vein,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  words  ooncernlng  private  operation  of 
isotope  separation  facilities.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  1994  private  ownership  legislation 
which  presently  makee  poaalbte— and  In  the 
future  mandatory — the  private  ownerahlp  of 
fissionable  material  In  the  clvUlan  nuclear 
power  program,  the  Federal  Government  still 
maintains  ownership  of  uranium  enrichment 
plants.  UoTBOver,  the  overriding  national  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States  require 
that  much  of  the  technology  of  the  gaseous 
diffusion  process  remain  classified. 

Although  a  study  presently  la  underwsy 
looking  toward  the  possible  future  private 
operation  of  gaseous  diffusion  planta.  In  my 
opinion  this  Is  socnethlng  not  to  be  realised 
In  the  near  future. 

An  important  matter  which  could  fAa^  s 
greater  problem  In  the  future  la  the  poasibil- 
Ity  of  developing  a  new  method  of  Isotope 
separation  which,  as  we  see  It  today,  could  re- 
quire (a)  leas  electrical  power,  and  (b)  leai 
capital  investment.  Assuming  such  a  process 
could  be  suoceasfuUy  developed.  It  could  be 
attractive  to  some  nations  wlahing  to  pro- 
duce nuclear  weapons  material. 

This  M^a  of  development  should  no^  be 
Judged  on  economic  objectives  alone.  It  is 
Inevitably  Joined  with  Important  policy 
prlnclplea  dlrectiy  connected  with  our  na- 
tional secTirlty.  Certainly  the  possibility  of 
proliferation  of  weapon  material  through 
such  technical  developments  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  our  national  and  International 
security.  As  In  other  fields  the  national  In- 
tereat  Is  and  should  be  paramount  over  com- 
mercial pnsfits  or  ambitions. 

I  ^>eak,  of  ooures.  about  tbe  possible  de- 
velopment of  the  gas  centrifuge  method. 
Along  with  other  Committee  members,  I 
strongly  approve  the  Commlsalon's  recent 
dedalon  to  establish  additional  controls  over 
claaslfied  Information  in  this  field.  I  would 
hope  that  the  nuclear  Industry  will  fully  co- 
opMUte  with  the  AEC  by  not  attempting  pre- 
maturely to  tranafer  Into  private  Industry 
the  commercial  development  or  operation  of 
Isotope  separation  facilities. 

SAraousaotMo  xxpmoccssiNG  plants 
We  have  made  major  strides  toward  the 
objective  of  eetabllshlng  a  technicaUy  and 
economically  sound  basis  for  reprocessing 
power  reactor  fuels.  However,  there  Is  a 
major  piece  of  unflnlahed  business  which 
ooncems  both  Government  and  Industry. 
This  Is  the  need  to  establish  additional  cri- 
teria and  detailed  procedures  for  eafeguanl- 
Ing  power  reactor  fuel  reprocessing  facili- 
ties against  diversion  of  fissionable  materlsl 
to  unautborlsed  uses. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  reprocessing  facility  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  points  In  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  from  a  safegxisrds  stand- 
potnt.  It  la  at  this  point  In  the  cycle  that 
the  many  tons  of  plutonlum  soon  to  be  pro- 
duced In  power  reactors  azvund  the  world 
become  easUy  accessible  to  dlvervloa-  More- 
over, It  Is  at  this  point  that  this  material 
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ean  be  accurately  measured  for  the  first  time. 
As  tbs  civilian  nuclear  industry  expands,  a 
Urger  number  of  tbeae  facilities  will  be  built, 
tnd  It  is  essential  to  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  highly  enriched  uranium  or  plu- 
tonlum used  or  produced  In  civilian  nuclear 
power  programs  Is  not  being  diverted  to  mlll- 
tsry  purposes. 

To  achieve  this  result,  the  United  States 
bas  urged  the  adoption  of  an  effective  inter- 
Bstional  safeguards  system  for  these  plants. 
I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  no  organization 
hss  more  actively  sought  to  achieve  this 
goal  than  the  Joint  Ciommlctee.  For  example, 
we  have  conslstentiy  supported  the  applica- 
tion of  international  safeguards  on  power 
reactor  fuel  supplied  to  other  nations.  TTils 
requirement  Is  of  particular  significance 
when  such  other  nations  poeaess  Independ- 
ent reprocessing  capability.  The  Committee 
has  also  urged  the  AEC  to  restrict  the  flow 
overseas  of  Information  concerning  chemical 
reprocessing  faculties  unless  the  recipient 
country  agrees  to  place  any  facility  It  builds 
under  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  or  equivalent  safeguards. 

However,  to  date  intemational  safeguards 
procedures  have  actually  been  applied  at  only 
one  small  reprocessing  facility — the  Euro- 
chemic  plant  in  Mol,  Belgium.  These  safe- 
guards were  those  of  Euratom.  Thus  far.  in- 
ternational safeguards  procedures  have  never 
been  applied  to  the  reprocessing  of  power  re- 
sctor  fuels.  I  believe  the  first  such  instance 
will  occur  later  this  year  when  lAE.A-safe- 
guardsd  fuel  from  the  Yankee  reactor  Is 
scheduled  to  be  reprocessed  at  the  Nuclear 
Fuel  Services,  Inc.  (NFS)  plant.  The  U.S..  in 
conjunction  with  the  management  at  NFS. 
bas  also  oflered  to  allow  the  IAEA  to  use 
the  NFS  plant  for  developing  and  testing 
safeguards  techniques,  and  to  train  the 
Agency's  Lnq>ectoia.  With  the  strong  enoour- 
sgement  of  the  Joint  Coounlttee,  the  AEC 
hss  arranged  for  a  detailed  safeguards  pro- 
cedures manual  which  bas  recenUy  been 
completed  for  the  NFS  plant. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  manner  In  which  International 
safeguards  should  be  carried  out  at  a  re- 
procecslng  plant.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
we  have  to  start  from  scratch  in  approach- 
ing this  problem.  In  addition  to  the  practical 
knowledge  derived  over  the  entire  period  of 
our  nuclear  program,  the  VS.  has  spon- 
SM-ed  studies  of  safeguards  systems  going 
beck  mora  than  a  decade.  We  have  also 
worked  closely  wltb  the  IAEA  and  Euratom 
In  developing  their  safeguards  syitems.  and 
applying  them  to  reprocessing  of  power  re- 
actor fuels. 

In  1906.  the  IAEA  for  the  first  time  ex- 
tended the  procedures  of  its  safeguards  sys- 
tem to  chemical  reprocessing  plants,  l^e 
AEC  also  reached  agreement  with  Euratom 
isct  year  whereby  contlnuotis  inspection 
would  be  applied  by  Euratom's  inepectors  at 
the  Burochemlc  plant  while  US. -supplied 
material  is  being  reprocessed.  By  continuing 
to  work  with  these  International  organiza- 
tions the  VS.  should  be  able  to  contribute 
Invaluable  expertise  In  tlUs  field. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  we  stlU  have  a  long 
way  to  go  tn  establishing  an  effective  and 
acceptable  International  safegtiards  system. 
I  am  not  going  to  attempt  In  a  few  minutes 
tonight  to  spell  out  all  the  provlslooa  of  such 
a  system.  To  do  so  would  require  answers  to 
dimcult  technical  and  policy  questions,  many 
of  which  are  not  yet  avaUable.  However.  I 
•hall  emphasize  some  of  the  matters  wblcb 
I  believe  warrant  close  attention. 

DzcsEx  or  BAracnAMOs  contvol 
No  technical  accountaig  system  bas  been 
devised  at  this  tune  which  can  accoimt  lor 
all  material.  Tberefore  any  safeguards  sys- 
tem cannot  be  100%  foolproof.  Recogniz- 
ing theee  facts,  a  central  Issue  that  must  be 
resolved  Is — How  good  must  the  aafegtiards 
system  be?  How  much  material,  and  of  what 
kind,  abould  the  aafeguarda  system  be  able 


to  account  for?  It  Is  not  easy  to  answer  these 
questions  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Certainly  there  are  powerful  argument* 
in  favor  of  a  very  intensive  safeguards  sys- 
tem. Tremendous  quantities  of  U-a3S  and 
plutonlum  will  be  circulating  throughout 
the  world  during  ths  coming  decades,  as 
nuclear  power  acquires  a  sharply  Increased 
share  of  our  energy  economy.  Defining  the 
details  of  the  military  potential  that  could 
be  represented  by  these  amounts  of  fission- 
able material  would  neceeslUte  a  classified 
discussion.  We  have  bad  manj  such  discus- 
sions within  the  Joint  Committee,  and  the 
facts  are  known  to  our  members.  However, 
enough  reasonably  reliable  information  Is 
available  in  the  public  domain  upon  which 
to  base  an  unclassified  talk. 

In  1963,  a  nuclear  phjrsicist  by  the  name 
of  Arnold  Kramlsh  pointed  out  in  tils  book, 
"The  Peaceful  Atom  In  Foreign  Policy,"  that 
10  kilograms  of  U-235  (or  6  kUogram*  of 
plutonlfim)  are  required  to  manufacture  an 
atomic  bomb.  This  eetimaU  was  based  upon 
unclassified  informaUoo.  but  close  enough 
to  the  facta  to  be  utilized  in  general  discus- 
sion. 

The  latest  determination  by  the  President 
of  the  amount  of  enriched  uranium  to  be 
mads  available  for  peaceful  uses  at  boms 
and  abroad  Is  650.000  kilograms  of  U-336  in 
enriched  uranium.  This  estimate  was  made 
over  a  year  ago.  and  undoubtedly  Is  now 
subject  to  considerable  upward  revision.  If 
we  were  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that 
I'^D  of  this  material  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  we  should  recognize  that  this  amount 
of  U-236  (6500  kilograms)  would  represent 
over  340  crude  atomic  bombs  based  upon 
Kramish's  estimate.  The  statistics  concern- 
ing plutonlum  are  perhaps  even  more  sig- 
nificant. According  to  Kramish's  book,  a  160 
megawatt  nuclear  reactor — a  very  modest 
size  by  today's  standards— can  produce 
enough  plutonlum  for  30  bombs  In  one  year. 
There  are  many  other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, however.  For  example: 

How  much  would  It  cost  to  Improve  ac- 
count&blUty  metbods  currently  available, 
and  how  much  improvement  can  reasonably 
be  expected? 

What  would  It  mean— in  terms  of  the  dol- 
lars per  kilogram  of  product  from  a  re- 
proceasing  fadUty — to  attempt  to  verify  In- 
dependently each  step  of  the  accoimtablltty 
system  of  a  plant? 
'  Would  It  be  practicable  to  operate  a  plant 
In  conjunction  wltb  so  Intensive  a  safeguards 
system? 

How  much  extra  degree  of  assurance  would 
such  a  system  provide  over  a  leas  Intensive 
safeguards  proced  ure  that  placed  greater 
reliance  on  alternative  methods  of  control? 
What  would  be  the  cost  of  less  tntenslva 
efforts  aimed  at  reducing  the  probabtUty  of 
diversion  but  accepting  an  increased  uncer- 
tainty of  Its  occurrence? 

Until  we  have  reached  a  decision  on  the 
relative  degree  of  safeguards  control  we  shall 
In&lst  upon.  It  wUl  not  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish many  other  features  of  the  safeguards 
system.  We  must  therefore  strive  to  eetabllab 
our  own  position  on  this  matter  fiivt.  and 
then  woi^  to  secure  agreement  by  other 
nations. 

BAfTGUAkOS  BTAHVAXDB  AND  PaOCXOtrBBS  roi  VS. 

CTSTTLUM  FAcnxraa 

This  leads  me  to  the  next  point  I  wish  to 
discuss — the  safeguards  standards  and  pro- 
ceduree  for  civilian  facilities  wlthm  the  U.S, 
At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  al- 
though I  am  addressing  myself  speclflcaUy 
to  safeguards  for  reprocessing  plants,  much 
of  what  I  say  certainly  concerns  other  facili- 
ties as  well,  such  as  conversion  and  fabrica- 
tion plants. 

At  present.  International  safeguards — that 
Is.  IAEA  safeguards — apply  only  to  a  few  In- 
stalUtions  within  the  U.S.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  special  arrangements  covering  the 
NFS  plant,  all  of  tbeee  fsclUtlee  are  reactrai. 


However,  regardless  of  whether  safeguarda  on 
olvUlan  facilities  within  the  U.S.  are  supar- 
Tlsed  by  the  IAEA  or  the  ASO,  I  believe  tbe 
standards  and  procedures  we  apply  to  such 
faculties  must  be  at  least  as  strict  as  those 
we  propose  for  other  nations. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  this  re- 
sponsibility because  It  is  In  our  national  In- 
terest to  do  so.  The  potential  dangers  fiowlng 
from  Inadequate  Governmental  surveillance 
over  the  location  of  large  quantities  of  plu- 
tonlum and  highly  enriched  uranium  within 
our  own  country  should  be  so  obvious  as  to 
require  no  elaboration.  Moreover,  other 
countries  will  watch  to  see  what  controls  we 
impose  on  our  own  clvUlan  program,  and 
surely  we  will  be  hard-put  to  demand  more 
rigid  safeguards  for  others  than  we  assume 
for  our  own  Industry. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  critical  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  tbe  AEC  was  administering 
tbe  domestic  safeguards  system  of  the 
United  States.  Last  June — at  tbe  annual 
convention  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute — 
I  caUed  attention  to  the  need  for  Improve- 
ment in  a  number  of  areas,  including  the 
possible  stationing  of  resident  inEpectors  at  a 
few  critical  points  In  tbe  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  during  the  past  year 
or  *o  the  AEC  has  taken  a  number  of  steoe 
to  strengthen  domestic  aafeguNXls.  Some  of 
theee  have  been  announced  only  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  AEC  has  b1«>  clearly  rec- 
ognized tbe  Inadequacy  of  Its  past  policy  of 
placing  such  heavy  reliance  upon  tbe  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  licensees  for  fissionable 
material  to  assure  that  proper  safeguards 
control  Is  maintained. 

In  partlctUar.  tbe  AEC  Is  moving  closer 
to  a  system^  under  which  more  detailed  safe- 
guards criteria,  standards  and  guides  wiU 
be  established  by  tbe  Commission,  which  wUl 
be  applicable  to  all  firms  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work.  This  trend  parallels  the  Cccn- 
misslon's  current  efforu  to  develop  criteria 
and  standards  for  regulating  nuclear  fsciU- 
tles  to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 
I  strongly  support  the  new  approach  to  ful- 
fUllng  tbe  AEC's  safeguards  respoo&lbuities. 
.Moreover,  I  think  It  is  particularly  Important 
that  safeguards  procedures  be  well  estab- 
lished in  advance,  to  avoid  disputes  and  mis- 
understandings with  plant  management.  I 
believe  that  private  organlcatlons  In  the 
atomic  energy  business  will  be  better  off 
under  the  newer  systems  than  in  tbe  past. 
when  the  requirements  for  safeguards  were 
more  uncertain  and  a  greater  possibility  ex- 
isted of  inconsistent  treatment  of  AEC's 
licensees. 

These  are  certainly  steps  In  the  right  di- 
rection, but  we  have  mucb  more  work  to 
do  In  this  area.  Tbe  Joint  Committee  has 
held  public  and  executive  hearings  on  this 
subject.  Last  year  we  urged  the  appoUit- 
ment  of  an  Independent  panel  to  review  tbe 
AEC's  safeguards  procedures.  Such  a  panel 
was  appointed  and  submitted  Its  report  to 
the  AEC  recently  I  beUeve  this  panel  per- 
formed a  valuable  Job  by  analyzing  this  com- 
plex situation  and  recommending  actions  to 
Improve  safeguards  control.  The  Commis- 
sion has  told  the  Committee  that  AEC  bas 
already  Implemented  some  of  the  panel's 
recommendations  and  Is  continuing  to  study 
others.  I  look  forward  to  early  decisions  on 
these  Important  matters.  I  also  am  sure 
the  Committee  wUl  wish  to  bold  additional 
public  hearings  on  this  matter  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
strengthened  safeguards  may  Impose  some 
additional  cost  upon  the  clvUlan  nuclear  in- 
dustry. As  I  have  indicated.  I  beUeve  the  new 
pfoooduras  shoiUd  also  be  helpful  to  oom- 
merclal  &mu  In  a  number  of  ways.  In  tbe 
past  I  have  complimented  industry  concern- 
ing Its  stateamanlike  attitude  toward  tbe 
safeguards  problem,  and  I  feel  confident  this 
attituite  win  continue  to  prevaU. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  policy  Issuss  I 
have  been  dlKusslng.  there  are  a  number  of 
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subcidlAry  matten  that  miurt  b«  t*k«Q  Into 
koocnint  tn  estabiumiig  »  •aregv"^  •y»t«n 
for  reprooe«lng  factUtlM. 

pyaTTwury  iMSPSCrTON 

Ifore  fcttontlon  aHould  be  glTen  to  the  pnc- 
tlcaJ  problem*  of  resident  ln»p«ctton  of  »• 
pfOce«lng  plftBta  In  the  Unlt*d  Statee  and 
elsewhere  Euratotn  h««  agreed  to  conttau- 
ouj  ln«pectlon  during  the  reprooearing  of 
U.3.-BUppUed  material,  and  the  lAKA's  Mie- 
guartls  sysMun  now  recognize*  the  need  for 
continuous  LnapecUon  of  large  chemical  r«- 
proc««lng  faciUUMi.  Oere  In  the  United 
6tat«s.  the  \EC  bac  already  rtaUoned  resi- 
dent  m«pect«»   at   the   NFS  plant  for  the 


In  adranoe  the  dealgn  at  domestic  reprooeas- 
\ng,  fftbrlcatlon.  and  conversion  faclUtiea  to 
BMure  the  feaalbiUtT  of  aafe^uardi. 
Hxm  BDBVanxANCi  and  comxmMwyrt  dcvicbs 
"SurrelUance"  and  "oontalnment"  are  two 
ot  the  technlqiiSB  that  can  be  used  In  a  safe- 
guards iTstem,  along  with  accountabUlty 
measures.  The  DLrat  two  are  designed  to  de- 
tect, and  heooe  prevent,  dlveralon  as  It  Is  oc- 
cuxiing.  It  has  someUmes  been  luggeeted 
that  electronic  devices  could  be  used  to  per- 
form these  functions,  and  to  supplement  the 
work  of  resident  InspectorB.  Perhaps  such  de- 
vices oould  even  reduce  the  need  for  resident 
Inspection.  I  do  not  believe  we  know  enough 


The  ABC  has  also  Instituted  resident  inepec- 


Uon  for  contractual  purposes  In  certain 
"cold"  uranium  scrap  recovery  operations. 
for  example. 

I  believe  that  resident  Inipectort  are  clearly 
required  to  assure  proper  safeguard*  control 
of  chemical  reprocessing  planu.  ThU  posl- 
taoo  Is  supported  by  vartoua  studies  that 
have  been  made  on  this  •ubject.  It  Is.  <j£ 
couree,  eaeentlaj  to  develop  inspection  jwooe- 
dures  for  Individual  plants,  and  the  recent 
review  of  the  NFS  facUlty  ahoiUd  be  helpful 
la  this  respect. 

I  think  it  Is  also  necessary  to  devote  addi- 
tional thought  to  resident  Inspection  o€  <Ah*i 
key  fadlitiee  in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  "mis 
procedure  might  b^  considered  for  appltca- 
Uon  on  an  interim  basis  while  addlUonal 
experience  Is  gained. 

SMSPBCrlON  PimaOHKKI. 

If  we  are  to  tiave  an  effective  safeguards 
system,  the  Inspection  personnel  mtist  be  in- 
tclUgent,  woU-tralned.  dedicated  people  and 
there  must  b«  a  sulBcient  ntunber  of  them. 
Unless  such  a  cadre  can  be  developed  and 
maintained,  we  will  be  lulling  curselves  Into 
a  false  sense  of  security  when  we  talk  of 
safeguarding  nuclear  facilities. 

The  problem  of  securing  quaUfled  InspeC' 
tor* — particularly  resident  Inspector* — Is  a 
dtScult  one-  Unless  some  Imagination  Is  exer- 
cised In  defining  the  Inspector's  Job,  It  could 
well  become  a  monotonous,  uninteresting 
task.  If  tiiat  is  allowed  to  occur  the  safe- 
guards agency  will  be  unable  to  attract  and 
retain  the  necessary  people. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  attack  this  problem.  However,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  highly  desirable  that  the  inspec- 
tors have  other  duties  to  perform  In  addition 
to  safeguardi  as  such.  Olven  their  technical 
expertise,  these  peraoos  might  poealbly  serve 
In  an  advisory  capacity  to  plant  management 
oo  nuclear  material  accountability  matters, 
or  perhaps  assume  responsibility  for  per- 
formance of  certain  safety  inspections  as 
weU. 

Theae  possibilities  certainly  warrant  ex- 
ploration. Since  safeguards  Inspectors  will  be- 
come very  familiar  with  the  operaUon  of  a 
particular  plant  why  could  they  not.  for  ex- 
ample, perform  work  related  to  compliance 
with  safety  regulations?  I  suggest  there  are 
substantial  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
oocnblnlng  funcUons.  This  la  particularly 
true  If  an  Intensive  system  of  safeguards 
were  InsUtuted  requiring  a  fairly  large  num- 
ber of  resident  Inspectors. 

ADV&MC*  AFPaOVAX.  OT  PLANT  rSATDBaS 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  an  effective 
safeguards  system  Is  the  advance  inspection 
by  the  safeguards  agency  of  designs  for  cer- 
tain facilities.  Conversion,  fabrlcstion  and 
reprocessing  planU  built  in  this  country  have 
not  to  date  been  subjected  to  this  require- 
ment by  the  ABC.  although  the  plans  for  such 
faclllUes  may  be  reviewed  for  other  pur- 
poeee.  In  the  case  of  chemical  reprocessing 
plants  a  construction  permit  from  the  ABC 
already  la  specifically  required.  One  oC  the 
matter*  I  beUave  the  ABC  should  look  into 
cloatiy  concern*  the  poaslbl*  need  to  revisrv 


of  these  devices  and  believe  that 

research  and  development  work  is  called  for 

here. 

CONCLUSIOlf 

To  sum  up,  I  *^h'"fc  tliat  technical  and 
economic  declsloo*  in  fuel  reprocessing  are 
now  being  made  in  a  new  environment.  The 
rosponalbillty  for  many  of  these  decisions 
has  moved  from  the  Government  Into  the 
bands  of  private  industry.  This  trend  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  our  atomic  energy 
program  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Oovemment'i  obli- 
gations in  certain  areas  continue,  and  often 
present  complexities  that  are  being  faced 
•quarely  for  the  first  time.  Conferences  such 
as  this  help  both  industry  and  Oovernmont 
to  appreciate  where  each  can  make  the  beet 
contribution  to  progress  In  this  field. 


El«nenUf7     kad    Secondarr     EdncktioB 
AjDCBdmeBtt  of  19C7 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CAUTOBjnA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSSNTATIVES 

Wednentav,  May  24,  itS7 
The  BouM  In  Commlttse  at  Xh»  Whole 
Hoiue  on  the  St«te  of  the  Union  bed  under 
conelderatlon  the  bill  (BJt.  7810)  to 
strengthen  end  Improve  progT«mi  of  aeelet- 
&nce  for  element&ry  and  secondary  education 
by  extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  uaed  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  In  overseas  dependenu 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  ex- 
tending and  amending  the  Katlonal  Teacher 
Corpe  program,  by  providing  aaslstance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  and  by 
Improving  profirams  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  Improve  authority  for  aa- 
Blatance  to  schools  In  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffertntf  a  major  dlsaMer: 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
brought  to  the  floor  this  week  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967. 1  was  In  strong  sup- 
port of  the  committee  version  with  Its 
goal  to  guarantee  every  American  child 
an  adequate  education  regardless  of  his 
race,  religion,  financial  condition,  or 
place  of  residence.  Regretfully.  I  voted 
against  the  measure  after  It  had  been 
drastically  amended  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Amendments  to  titles  in  and  V  of  the 
bill  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education's  direction  from  In- 
novative programs  which  are  aimed  at 
Improving  educational  services  and  tech- 
niques. I  do  not  believe  that  State  de- 


partments of  education  should  have  fun 
and  complete  control  of  federally  funded 
moneys,  as  I  feel  that  Federal  programs 
are  of  little  use  without  at  least  some 
nominal  coordination  through  the  Office 
of  Education.  Federal  programs  are 
established  to  develop  basic,  minimum 
standards  throughout  the  Nation,  and  It 
Is  my  fear  that  In  many  States  the  floor 
amendments  will  blunt  the  Innovative 
thrust. 

As  an  analogy,  I  would  suggest  you  look 
at  our  Federal  Interstate  System  ot 
Highways.  Although  the  SUtes  are  re- 
sponsible for  roost  of  the  basic  design 
and  the  routing,  the  highways  must  meet 
Federal  standards.  If  these  standards 
were  not  present,  one  can  only  imagine 
the  chaotic  system  that  might  have 
evolved  in  the  50  individual  States.  Titles 
TTT  and  V  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
'ondary  education  amendments  repre- 
sented an  excellent  working  relationship 
between  local  Initiative  and  control  and 
Federal  overall  guidelines.  Tliis  relation- 
ship has  been  greatly  eroded  by  the  floor 
amendments. 

The  amendments  passed  might  also 
harm  the  tenuous  compromise  reached 
in  the  original  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  between  public  and 
private  schools.  Since  many  States  have 
prohlliltlons  against  any  public  support 
of  private  schools,  titles  tQ  and  V  might 
now  well  be  inoperative  with  regard  u> 
private  schools. 

I  was  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Teacher  Corps  was  removed  from  the 
original  committee  bill.  The  purpose  ot 
the  Teacher  Corps  Is  to  provide  trained 
and  dedicated  teachers,  well  qualified 
in  teaching  culturally  disadvantaged 
youngsters,  to  local  school  districts  re- 
questing this  type  of  program.  The 
teachers  operate  under  the  control  of  the 
local  district.  It  is  a  tragedy  to  destroy 
this  program  wlilch  was  producing  such 
excellent  results  as  attested  to  by  hun- 
dreds ot  commendations  from  local  par- 
ticipating school  districts. 

Another  amendment  to  the  bill 
changed  the  formula  for  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  the  States,  which  results  in 
a  loss  of  tl2  million  to  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Due  to  provisions  in  the  present 
act  which  favor  the  poorer  States,  Cali- 
fornia was  already  receiving  less  than 
It  contributed  to  the  program  In  taxes. 
The  floor  amendment  furthered  this  in- 
equity. I  realize  it  is  necessary  for  the 
rich  States  to  aid  their  poorer  brethren, 
but  what  should  be  the  extent  of  that 
aid?  One  must  remember  that  California  ■ 
taxpayers  pay  far  more  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  than  do  the  Ux- 
payers  of  almost  every  other  State.  It 
appears  we  are  being  punished  for  at- 
tempting to  give  our  children  the  best 
education  possible.  I  only  hope  that  in 
the  future  we  might  develop  a  formula 
giving  a  tx>nus  to  local  saciiflce. 

It  is  because  ot  these  major  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  ot  1967  that  I 
voted  against  the  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  will 
restore  some  of  the  original  provisions  so 
that  I  might  again  be  In  support  ol  this 
legislation. 


May  29,  1967 
A  PIm  («r  RerercBc* 
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TEABK  WITH  RHODBSU  VUCWED  DlfTiaXKTLT 

The  same  SUte  Department  tells  us  that 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


an  SO  called  Inttilectual  who  are  preaching 
the  oammunlat  line  whether  they  are  aware 

.  v,««     of  It  cr  not  and  I  have  no  doubt  thai  they 

trade  with  KhodeeU  u  bad  '"° Jf° '«^'«     2e  JT  .»are  of  it.  C3od  forbid  I 
noquarrel»1thBhod.elaand  jre  notmen-     "^^.u^n  ,„  „„,<,.^  ^.  the  new.  media. 
UWS  by  lu  people  or  their  ^ooiop.J^^     of^oSSenoe  of  t^Tbreaiere.  The  partlcl- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  BKPBESENTATIVE8 

Mo-nday.  May  29.  1987 
Mr.  DERWINSKI-  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow. Memorial  Day.  the  Nation 
pauses  to  pay  respect  primarily  to  those 
who  have  defended  our  freedom  and 
made  the  supreme  sacrlflce  on  behalf  of 
our  citizens  and  the  principles  on  which 
this  Republic  was  established.  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  Washington  bureau,  writing 
in  his  column  today  very  frankly  and 
emphaUcally  urges  proper  commemora- 
tion ot  tWs  Memorial  Day.  I  Insert  his 
commentary  into  the  RxcoRU  at  this 
point: 

A  PLC*  yoa  RxvB^HCm  oh  MosoaiAL  Dat 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 
Washinotoh.  Uay  M.— -This  Is  a  plea  for 
reverence  for  our  Jionored  dead  on  thu 
Ilemorlal  day.  Let  there  be  no  deeecratlon 
of  the  flag  for  which  they  died.  I^t  there 
be  no  draft  card  burning.  Let  thell  reat  not 
be  disturbed  by  angry  protest  or  insult  of 
the  country  for  which  they  ahed  their  last 
dropa  of  blood. 

It  Is  no  abridgement  of  the  right  to  dU- 
sent  U  one  day  t>e  held  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  more  than  flOO.OOO  AmeHcans  who  have 
died  In  battle  m  almost  200  years. 

Of  these  more  than  10.000  have  died  In 
Viet  Nam's  undeclared  war.  This  Is  more 
than  twice  as  many  who  fell  In  the  Bevolu- 
Uonary  wax  to  bring  us  freedom.  It  Is  more 
than  25  times  as  many  as  died  In  the  Span- 
ish-American war  by  which  we  set  Cuba  free 
to  aim  communlam  at  our  hearu  and  minds. 
The  more  than  10.000  dead  In  Viet  Nam 
have  made  this  conflict  our  fifth  coeUleet  In 
life  and  It  appears  to  be  far  from  ended.  Its 
death  toll  u  exceed  only  by  tnoae  for  World 
War  n.  the  Civil  War.  World  War  I.  and 
ICorea.  Already  the  American  toll  In  Viet  Nam 
U  almoet  a  third  of  that  In  Korea. 

Some  would  keep  faith  with  thoae  dead  by 
surrendering  or  pulling  out  to  leave  those 
South  Vletnameoe  who  do  not  want  to  live 
under  communism  to  the  mercy  of  commu- 
nist victors.  The  blood  bath  which  would 
follow  does  not  concern  those  who  want  peace 
at  any  price. 

BATn.S  0«*TH8  SHODU)  MAX  HAPFlWiaa 

No  American  can  or  should  be  happy  when 
American  boys  are  dying  In  batUe.  The  gold 
star  Is  a  hollow  symbol  of  honor,  because  it 
marks  a  deep  void  In  the  life  of  a  mother,  a 
wife,  or  a  sister  or  a  sweetheart. 

We  can  all  wtmder — dove,  liawk  or  unde- 
cided— whether  we  have  kept  the  faith  with 
those  who  have  died  for  their  country.  Few. 
if  any.  would  undo  the  war  for  freedom,  but 
would  we  feel  the  same  about  the  war  In 
which  we  despoiled  our  southern  neighbor 
and  took  a  tremendous  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory. 

Do  we  keep  the  faith  with  those  who  died 
tn  World  War  n  by  seeking  to  embrace  in 
friendship  a  form  of  totalitarianism  more 
terrible  and  more  bloody  than  that  they  de- 
stroyed? Do  we  keep  the  faith  with  those  who 
died  In  Korea  by  conciliating  and  appesalng 
the  communlam  which  killed  them? 

Our  state  department  Is  trying  to  promote 
trade  with  Soviet  Ruaela  for  the  Jffomcrtion 
of  profit  and  underaUndlng.  We  are  asattfed 
this  trade  la  good  and  will  not  go  to  klllifig 
our  lioys  In  Viet  Ham. 


ee  aome  do  not  like  their  policy  of  segrega- 
tioo 

Many  tell  us  our  boys  In  Viet  Nam  are  dy- 
ing for  big  business  and  world  bankera.  They 
say  we  are  gearing  our  economy  to  war.  where 
It  should  be  geared  to  peace. 

No  donbt  our  honored  dead  are  restless. 
They  cannot  be  happy  over  burning  flags, 
dwtructlon  of  draft  cards,  or  the  anger  Amer- 
icans are  venting  over  one  another. 

Peace  has  not  been  purchaaed  by  their 
blood  Perhaps  lasting  peace  wUl  be  won  by 
some  distant  Memorial  day  when  we  can  truly 
keep  faith  with  our  honored  dead. 

But  this  Memorial  day  let  no  hateful  acts 
mock  our  heroes.  Let  nothUig  mar  the 
mournful  notes  of  taps  which  signal  our 
pride  m  their  sacrifice. 


Frti  AmcBdmeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 


pants  of  the  Watts  riot  and  others  were  not 
b>tyu0ht  to  Justice.  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
flaunts  the  law  and  gets  re-elected,  Caaslus 
Clay  defies  tJie  selective  aervloe  act.  College 
people  go  on  rampages  and  nothing  happens. 
Those  children  s«e  and  hear  ail  this  defiance 
of  law  and  order  and  nevec  have  they  beard 
one  word  that  this  U  wrong  but  Just  regarded 
as  a  way  oS  Ufe. 

What  Impressions  will  tiiase  children  baTc? 
WUl  this  Juat  pass  frocn  their  minds  and  they 
win  (orget  tt?  Of  course  not,  you  know  It 
Will  not. 

%b.  Ckmgressman.  there  Is  a  oanoer  eating 
Into  this  country  and  Into  the  very  fiber  of 
our  way  of  life.  How  far  tt  wUI  ^^«ad  and 
bow  much  erll  It  will  bring  wUl  be  op  to  you 
and  your  ooUeaguas  .  .  . 

One  more  thing,  we  need  ftna  and  stzxmg 
leaderahlp  .  .  .  and  not  a  right  winger,  left 
winger,  oonaerTatlve  or  llt>eral  .  .  . 

With  best  regards. 
Youn  truly, 

Bjubt  A.  SmTB. 


HON 

or   LOtnSlAMA 
IN  THI  HOUSI  OF  BKPBESENTATIVKS 

Moniay,  May  29.  1967 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
the  voices  ot  the  people  we  represent  be- 
come the  voices  in  the  wilderness,  cry- 
ing alone,  failing  to  be  heard  because 
they  lack  the  proper  media  for  expres- 
sion. But  one  voice  has  been  heard  by  me. 
in  the  form  ot  a  simple,  handwritten 
letter  from  a  constituent  ot  mine,  but 
which  also  makes  reference  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  which  In  my  opinion  carries 
an  Important  message  and  begs  a  ques- 
tion, worthy  ot  present  and  future  pro- 
fundity of  thought. 

The  writer  ot  the  letter  to  which  I  re- 
fer, does  not  teel  that  the  provisions  of 
the  first  amendment  should  be  used  to 
destroy  the  basic  Intent  of  the  flrst 
amendment:  nor  does  he  teel  that  the 
flrxt  amendment  should  be  lifted  out  of 
context,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  used 
as  a  crutch  to  support  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  any  self-serving  group. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  the 
text  ot  the  letter  from  my  constituent, 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Smith,  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  RccoRD : 

Mrw  Obleanb.  La.. 

Kat  U,  I9C7. 
Hon.  F.  Kdwaho  HixBXT, 
Seir  Orleans.  La. 

DBAS  Mb.  HteBBT:  X  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  B«ay  22ad  In  reply  to  mine  of  recent 
date.  I  certainly  appreciate  you  answering 
my  letter  and  sending  me  your  remarlca  from 
the  OOAgreealonal  Record. 

After  reading  every  word  of  this  Congres- 
alonal  Record.  I  am  simply  appalled  at  the 
manner  In  which  the  admlDlatrotlon  of  the 
country  1  so  love  la  ruining  It.  I  guess  the 
old  saying  otf  divide  and  conquer  Is  really 
at  work  now  being  well  used. 

1  am  full  of  fear  Mr.  Congreaeznan,  not 
JUMt  for  myself,  but  for  my  clilld  and  all  chil- 
dren wlllU  or  colored  alike,  particularly  In 
pammar  soiioolB.  Who  will  be  their  lead- 
efBT  Who  wQl  alt  In  Judgment  over  tbemT 
Will  R  be  these  beatniks,  peaceniks,  hippies 


ArlkctOB  Nalioaa]  Ctautery 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MABTUUfV 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  May  25,  1967 

I  Mr.  GUDE  asked  for  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 1 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  many  Members  of  the  Hopse  ot 
Representatives  have  been  as  dfetressed 
as  I  by  the  February  10  ruling  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  which  excludes 
veterans  from  burial  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  unless  they  are  on  active 
duty  at  the  time  of  death,  elected  Federal 
officials  or  members  of  several  other 
limited  groups.  During  the  months  that 
have  passed  since  the  ruling  was  made, 
I  tiave  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
problem.  Now,  during  our  annual 
Memorial  Day  commemoration  of  those 
who  have  died  in  the  service  ot  our 
country,  I  think  it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate to  call  upon  the  Army  to  rescind 
its  order,  and  once  more  make  Arlington 
Cemetery  available  to  all  veterans  of 
past  wars  regardless  ot  their  active  or 
inactive  status  at  the  time  ot  death. 

I  reallM  that  the  facilities  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  are  not  without  limit,  but 
I  feel  it  la  an  InJusUce  to  our  veterans 
to  make  space  at  the  cemetery  a  matter 
of  rank  or  preferential  selection.  Those 
who  have  served  honorably  in  past  wars 
must  receive  the  same  consideration  as 
those  on  active  duty  now  when  it  comes 
to  the  gratitude  ot  their  country. 

I  believe  that  an  veterans  who  have 
served  this  great  country  of  ouis  are  en- 
titled to  the  secure  knowledge  that  we 
have  a  carefully  drawn  plan  governing 
cemeteries  for  veterans  and  servicemen 
that  is  equitable  now  and  will  sustain  in 
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Tile  Motor  Vehicle  Bureu  hu  been  seUUic 
Its  Ueta  to  the  highest  bidder  elnce  1B40, 
Bide  hATe  gone  ae  high  ee  160,000. 

Sen.  Zaretzkl  sajb  the  Senate  Democretle 
PoUcy  Committee  hae  agreed  lele  of  regl». 


•tate  doeent  need  moner  that  badlj. 


The  Ebod;  b  PoTtrty 


SPEECH 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


th.  future    TO  -^compltah  iWj^.m  JfSe-JS^SaST^I.rSSS.'^  """ 

aauUng  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  "  ""  ''"  __„.„„_ 

Se^Siiy  revesting  that  the  Februajy  "  ««f  o,  t=  co»fl«o- 

10  nillM  be  rescinded,  and  I  am  Intro-        are.  8.    (»)   THe  Oommtaelon  ebaii  haw     ^ _^_ 

ductal!  lenlalatlon  which  win  create  an  P°"»  »  appomt  and  ex  th.  oompen«uon     ^^^^^^  ^^^  „^  ^  myauon  of  the  prl.ic, 

Tn^niSmniiMlon   to  «tudy   Uw.  and  <"    '"'=»'    P«r«Jnnel    tM    It   deem.    "frtMble,        ,    auto-owner. /•    The    Republican    PolleJ 

11-man  commission  "f  '™^  "*"  "^  without  regard  to  the  proTHion.  oi  UUe  S,     „ — „,„^  .h™,iH  ~«„.  ™,.\.  .tnvniM.  o.„ 

regulations  govemtag  the  use  ol  nauonai  ^m,^  stMe.  oode.  goveramg  appoimmente 

cemeteries.  The  Commlsaloo  will  be  com-  ^^  y,,  competiUTe  «rvice. 

posed  of  three  Members  of  the  Senate,         ^^^  ,j^,  c»mmi«iDn  may  obtain  the  eerr- 

three  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre-  ]<.«  of  eipert.  and  oonmltanu  In  aooord- 

sentatlves.  and  five  members  appointed  .nee  with  lection  3108  of  title  6.  tinited  state* 

by  the  President.  The  Presidential  BP-  Oode. 

potatees  will  have  at  least  (our  members  •«nm  or  thi  oommhsiok 

reoresentinK  national  veterans  organlza-        Bmc.  T.  (a)  The  oommlMlon  .haU  make  a 

tlmui  The  Commission  wlU  report  to  the  full  and  oomplete  In«.tigaUon  and  rtudyor 

^^-^^^^^'s^ofrrSo^S  rwSS~^<^%n"^retrrofr.ss:s 

establish  an  equitable  set  of  regulafctorw  ^^^^    m^    or    nuiy    be    burled,    including 

to  govern  national  cemeteries  tnat  win  Arlington  NaUonM  Oem«t«T.  the  adminHtra- 

Jiutly  serve  our  veterans  and  aervicemen  y^^  ^j  ^^^f^  o«smet<rie«  by  the  variouB  de- 

now  and  In  the  future.  portmenta  fcnd  agenciee  of  the  United  SMtes 

I  hope  that  my  coUeajues  in  the  House  reeponaiwe  for  Uieir  Mlminl»trauon,  uid  1»wb 

Will   rive   this   leglfllaUon  careful   study  of   the   united   states   and   re^ulatlona   and 

rJwi  «,r^Tt  it*  n^ace   The  text  of  my  policie*  appUcable   to   luch   wjmeterics   ind 

ftZld  m«)port  Its  passage,  me  text  oi  my  k-^^  UQereln,  inciudlng  any  regulatloM  and 
Dill  foljows: 

H.R.  — 

A  blU  to  create  a  commtoalon  to  conduct  a 
study  with  re«pect  to  cemeteries  o*  the 
United  States  In  which  servlcemeo  or  vet- 
erans are  or  may  be  burled 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representative*    of    the    Vntted    States    of 

America  in  Conffress  assembled, 

STTABUSHMKNT  OP  COMMUStOH 

SBcnoR  1.  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  commiselon  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  National  Cemeteries  (hereafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commleslon") . 

KZMBZKSHIP  or  THE  COM  SCISSION 


policies  relating  to  their  expansion  and  to 
the  establishment  of  new  cemeteries. 

(b)  The  Cccnmlsalon  shall  subtnlt  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  tu  actlviUes  and  the  re- 
sults of  Its  studies  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  December  91.  1947. 
at  wlilch  time  it  shall  oease  to  exist.  The 
final  report  of  the  Commission  shall  contain 
such  proposed  legislative  enactments  as.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commlaslon,  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  recommendations. 
rowwms  op  tux  commisbzon 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  CommleBlon,  any  suboom- 
mlttee  or  member  tliereof.  may.  fcf  the  pur- 


.  3.  <a) 


HTTKBsa    un    Appowticxnt.—     poee  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  cS 


The  Commlaalon  shall  be  composed  of  eleven 
members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Five  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  four  of  whom  are 
repreaeotatlvee  of  national  veterans'  orga- 
nisations: 

<a)  Three  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

(S)  Three  Members  of  the  House  of  B«p- 
reeentatlves  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shaU  b«  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  co-lglnal  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

OaCAMIBATIOM  OP  THX  COMMIBBZOIf 

Sac.  3.  Tba  Commlaalon  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Obalrman  from  among 
Its  members. 

QuoauM 

Sac.  4.  Six  members  of  the  Commission 
•baU  constitute  a  quorum. 

COKPKNSATION    OP    maCBKXS    OP    THX 


Act.  bold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  CommLssion  or 
such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorlaed  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  octnmlaalon, 
office.  Independent  eetabUahment.  or  Instru- 
mentality information,  suggestions,  eett- 
matea,  and  etatlstlcs  for  the  purpoee  of  this 
Act:  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  oommlaalon,  oSlce,  eetabUah- 
ment. or  InstrumentaUty  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  tofomaatloo.  auggee- 
tlons.  eatlmatee.  and  statistics  directly  to  the 
Oommlsslon,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Tlce  Chairman. 


Stop  This  lavatioa 


8bc.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shaU  serve  with- 
out compensation  In  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived for  their  services  as  Memban  at 
Oongreas;  but  they  ahaU  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  aubelatence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Qommlsnlnn. 

<b)  The  members  of  the  Cocnmlaslon  who 
are  Is  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  shall  serve  without  compensation  m 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be 
relmbureed  for  travel,  subeistence,  and  other 
naeessary  expenses  Incurred  by  tn«m  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Oommlsaton, 

(c)  The  membere  of  the  Oommlsslon  from 
private  life  shall  each  receive  ISO  per  diem 
when  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vssted  in  the  Commission,  plus  re- 
ttntniTsement    for    travel,    subaiateDoe,    and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP    MZW   TOXK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1H7 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  usage 
of  mailing  lists  grows  more  widespread, 
this  topic  has  become  cme  of  great  oon- 
cem. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of 
the  keen  interest  the  Long  Island  Dally 
Press,  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers, has  taken.  The  article  follows: 

Stop  Thxs  IiwaaiDR  , 

State  Senate  Minority  Leader  Joseph 
Zaretaki  says  a  bill  should  be  [irepared  for 
next  year's  Legislature  to  scop  the  state  frocn 
selling  tta  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  auto 
owners  to  a  private  advertising  firm. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  19€7 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nick  Koti, 

a  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's 
Washington  bureau,  authored  a  truly 
outstanding  report  of  the  gradual  trans- 
formation  in  economic  opportunity  and 
huznan  spirit  being  wrought  In  three  im- 
poverished counties  of  the  rural  South, 
which  appeared  In  the  Tribune  on  May 
14.  Mr.  Kotz'  article,  entitled  "In  the 
Deep  South,  the  Enemy  Is  Poverty,"  de- 
scribes both  the  enormous  barriers  to  op- 
portunity confronting  the  Negro  poor  of 
Lowndes  and  Wilcox  Counties.  Ala.,  and 
Coahoma  County,  Miss.,  and  the  courage 
and  dedication  of  local  leaders  of  both 
races  who,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
Uvea,  are  building  the  foundations  for 
victory  in  the  war  against  poverty  In 
these  areas  of  truly  desperate  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kotz  tells  how  hope, 
faith,  and  courage  are  beginning  to  re- 
place hopelessness  and  utter  privation 
among  thousands  of  American  citizens. 
It  Is  a  story  which  needs  to  be  told  and 
retold  as  we  contemplate  the  future  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  salute  Mr.  Kotz  for 
this  excellent  contribution  to  Informed 
discussion  of  economic  opportunity  pro- 
grams, and  with  permission  I  Insert  his 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord: 
In  tkx  Dexp  Sotttb.  thx  Enemt  Is  Povextt 
(Kprroa's  ntfcm. — Nick  Kota.  a  member  of 
the  Ulnneapolto  Tribune's  Washington  bu< 
reau.  has  visited  the  I>eep  South  to  study 
government  rural  poverty  programs  there.  He 
reports  here  on  the  efforts  being  made  by 
Negroes  and  white  leaders  to  combat  poverty 
In  several  counties  In  Alabama  and  MJssls- 
aippl.) 

(By  Nick  KoU) 
HATNZvnxK,  Al*- — Pormer  Gov.  Oeorp 
Wallace  temporarily  blocked  the  first  rural 
poverty  program  nere  by  charging  it  would 
be  run  by  black-power  racists.  White  extrem- 
ists slowed  the  program  by  burning  its  head- 
quarters and  intimidating  white  supporter*. 
Yet  several  hundred  adult  Negroes  have 
started  learning  to  write,  read — and  hope. 

Thla  la  Lowndes  County,  the  original  bast 
at  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  the  Preedcm  par- 
ty, better  known  by  Its  voting  ballot  sym- 
bol— the  black  panther. 

Lowndes  and  neighboring  Wilcox  County 
are  alao  hcpme  for  34.1&Q  people.  Including 
37,037  Negroes.  The  people  are  desperately 
poor,  with  M.4M  Negroes  and  3.411  whites 
from  families  earning  less  than  93,000  ptf 
I  year. 

Yet  itatlBtlcs  alone  cannot  tell  the  vtory 
of  the  thousands  of  Illiterate,  underfed  Ne- 
groes Uving  In  the  flimsiest  wooden  shacks^ 
and  working  irregularly.  If  st  all.  as  farm 
hands  at  94  a  day. 
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Nor  can  abstract  white  feaca  of  "blade 
power"  explain  sdequately : 

How  these  programs  t>ecame  all-Negro: 

How  the  local  power  structure  fought  tooth 
sod  naU  to  stop  the  programs,  and 

How  these  programs — Insufficient  as  they 
tre — got  started  only  because  a  few  Negro 
leaden  and  federal  officials  resisted  terror 
ftnd  enormous  political  pressure. 

In  July  leea.  the  Office  of  BooDotnlc  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  announced  two  programs 
to  provide  basic  education  and  llmilted  voca- 
tional training  for  migrant  and  sessonal 
vorkers  In  Lowndes  and  WUcox. 

The  programs — they  would  involve  4303.- 
000  in  Wlloox  and  4241,000  in  Lowndes — ^- 
ptled  if  the  household  head  earned  leea  than 
11,000  anntially  and  bad  less  than  a  slxth- 
grsde  education.  The  560  families  Involved 
would  receive  stipends  of  about  430  a  week 
during  the  34^week  course. 

Several  thousand  persons  clamored  eagerly 
to  Jodn,  and  several  hundred  of  these  are 
taking  the  oouraes  without  pay. 

BLACK   PAMTHXXS,   WALUICK   CXIES 

After  the  Initial  OEO  announoesneot.  Wal- 
lace kmdly  and  dramaUcally  proceated  that 
the  Lcnvndee  prcgram  was  dominated  by 
Black  Panther  poUUclans  and  that  the  board 
chairman  was  a  convicted  murderer. 

He  complained  that  the  WUoox  leadership 
oame  from  the  Bev.  r>r.  Martin  Luther  King's 
Bouthem  ChriffUan  Leederahlp  Conference. 

OEO  siaapended  the  grants.  It  oonduetad 
to  investlgatloo  In  which  It  found  Wallace's 
ohargee  without  base.  It  relnsttatad  the  pro- 
frams  after  the  November  election — In  which 
the  Wallace  family  triumphed  and  the  Black 
Panther  party  flExled. 

Wallace,  Joined  by  the  state's  oongres- 
tfonal  delegation,  then  complained  that  the 
governing  boards  were  all-Negro  Instead  of 
being  lnt«grat«d. 

(Oov.  Lurlcwn  Wallace  and  meet  of  the 
Alabama  oongreeelonal  delegation  last  week 
claimed  black-power  domination  in  proteet- 
Ing  a  new  4390.000  OEO  grant  to  h*lp  the 
tarmerB  In  Lowndes,  WUcox  and  eight  neigh- 
boring counties  Improve  thedr  farm  inoome 
through  uee  of  a  oooperatave-  Again,  OBO 
said  the  Wallace  charges  are  without  founda- 
tton.) 

What  about  Walloce'i  chargee?  And  lohat 
ebout  the  facta  of  Ufe  here  in  the  Black  Belt? 

Robert  Strickland,  the  Lowndes  poverty 
board  pre^deot.  did — 4n  faot — eerve  five 
years  In  prison  for  murdering  a  white  man. 
But  he  also  received  a  full  pardon — after  his 
lawyer  finally  oonvtnoed  state  officials  tha« 
he  was  provoked  by  the  murdered  man  and 
two  companions,  who  had  hounded  and 
threatened  him  for  weeks. 

Strickland  and  John  Hulett,  another  board 
member,  were — in  faot — actively  involved  in 
Black  Panther  politics.  They  rose  as  tough, 
natural  leaders  from  a  downtrodden  Negro 
majority  that  had  got  nothing  from  local 
white  offlidals. 

But  Strickland  resigned  from  the  party 
when  he  was  appointed  chairman,  and  young 
Hulect  now  Is  learning  bow  to  administer 
rural  [xiverty  programs  In  a  federally  eup- 
pcrted  school  at  the  Unlvenlty  of  Wisconsin. 

A    UOer    PAXLIAUKKTrAXT    PANTHKl 

Theee  former  Black  Panttien  appeared 
Bsither  radist  nor  dangerous  as  they  con- 
ducted a  poverty  board  nM»eting  reoeiktly  in 
a  houae  tzaller  in  a  mlddle-clses  white 
ttelghborhood. 

Strickland,  a  bricklayer,  prealdad  over  the 
meeting  with  elaborate  dignity  and  attec- 
tlon  to  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order. 

The  meertl.ng'8  agenda: 

Hiring  a  doctor  to  give  medical  exams: 

Arranging  for  the  summer  visit  of  an  In- 
tegrated group  of  VISTA  volunteers: 

Urging  program  employees  to  keep  better 
records  and  hold  down  nonessential  expenses. 

Hulett,  on  a  practical -training  trip  from 
his    Wlsoonsln    achool,    offend    suggestions 


about  improving  training  programs,  book- 
keeping and  leadership. 

Whg  did  iDhite*.  with  too  exceptione,  re- 
fuse  to  serve  on  the  Lowndes  board,  and  why 
did  white  appointees  to  the  Wilcox  board 
suddenly  decide  they  had  made  no  commit- 
TT^ent  to  serve? 

The  first  program  headquarters  was  an 
abandoned  church  at  the  present  site  of  the 
house  trailer.  The  church  was  burned  to  the 
ground  after  the  group  met  there. 

The  organization  met  the  next  day  at  an- 
other church.  It  also  was  burned. 

Several  days  later  a  white  church  burned. 

The  first  church  was  owned  by  a  white  cafe 
owner  who  was  warned  about  what  would 
happen  if  he  rented  to  the  poverty  group. 
The  lease  had  been  arranged  by  a  county  pro- 
bate Judge  who  soon  found  his  cattle  poi- 
soned. In  the  white  church  congregation  was 
a  doctor  who  nad  been  bold  enough  to  suggest 
that  a  federal  health  program  shoxild  be 
Initiated  for  the  poor. 

There  are  a  few  whites  who  have  not  been 
afraid  to  help,  particularly  the  Rev.  Prancis 
Walters,  a  soft-spoken,  steel-wUled  Southern- 
er who  is  on  four  poverty  boards  in  the  area. 

"Prancis  Integratas  all  our  boards."  said 
one  Negro  admirer  of  the  young  minister,  who 
serves  as  director  of  the  Selma  mterrellglous 
project. 

Theee  embryonic  poverty  programs  In  ac- 
tion sbow  the  sorry  state  of  the  niral  Negro 
poor.  They  also  show  their  determination  to 
make  something  of  this  chance. 

"Some  of  our  pupils  have  even  learned  to 
count  a  little,"  Strickland  commented  wryly. 
"Some  have  started  figuring  their  debts  to 
the  landowner — and  discovered  they  dldnt 
really  have  any." 

WHAT  ABOUT  A  VACATION   Of   WtHhA.VlH 

Down  the  road  from  Haynevllle,  there's  a 
Wilcox  County  training  center.  It's  tn  a  ram- 
shackle house  In  the  Negro  section  of  Cam- 
den. 

TtiK  two  young  Negro  teachen  are  late,  hut 
the  30  pupils — weather-beaten  fs^m  hands 
age  30  to  70 — have  started  the  class  without 
them.  You  can  hear  them  pray  and  then  sing, 
off  key,  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

The  crowded  room  has  crudely  hung  wall- 
paper. A  bright  yellow  poster  advertises  vaca- 
tions in  Pinland. 

The  reading  lesson,  like  most.  Involves 
Negro  history  and  is  designed  not  only  to  Im- 
prove reading  akUU  but  also  to  stimulate  in- 
terest. Its  aim  Ls  to  build  pride,  to  whet  the 
students'  appetltee  to  learn — about  them- 
selves, about  civics,  about  the  vast  world  out- 
side the  Black  Belt. 

Today's  lesson  Is  the  story  of  how  Toussalnt 
rOuverture  freed  Haitian  Negroes  from 
Prench  rule  and  set  up  an  independent  re- 
public. 

The  text  is  accurate,  bu^  it  would  make 
a  Southern  segregationist  squirm. 

Some  of  the  pupils  read  haltingly,  others 
with  obviously  little  comprehenslcm.  and  a 
few  with  considerable  fluency.  "ITie  teachen 
help  then}  along  line  by  line  and  then  ask 
each  student  to  summarise  the  story. 

"The  planters  thought  those  slaves  were 
fust  having  a  big  time,  but  they  was  plan- 
ning a  revolution." 

"The  planters  made  a  lot  of  money  on 
those  crops.  Those  slaves  came  from  Africa. 
The  cry  of  those  poor  people  was  Uberty. 
equality  and  brotherhood." 

Earlier  in  the  day.  there  was  another  class, 
conducted  for  mothers  and  young  children. 
In  one  room,  the  mothers  learned  reading, 
writing,  home  ecotu>mlcs  and  child  rearing. 
In  the  other,  the  children  played  with  water- 
colors  and  blocks. 

In  the  evening,  several  hundred  teenagers 
meet  at  the  program  centers  to  discuss  their 
problems,  their  schooling,  and  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  future. 

That  future  is  uncertain.  The  power  struc- 
ture sUU  rigidly  rejects  all  change.  Local 
govemma&t  wlU  not  request  programs  for 


hOttsLng  or  vocational  education.  Farm  Jobs 
are  dls^pearlng  in  tha  wake  of  machinery. 
weed-control  chemicals  and  the  41-aa-hottr 
minimum  wage. 

But  there  is  potential  for  Industry  In  a 
new  dam  and  new  paper  mill — and  therefore 
for  Jobs.  If  Negroes  can  get  trained  for  them — 
and  hired.  And  there  is  the  ultimate  potential 
of  the  Negro  vote. 

The  poverty  program  students  have  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

As  one  Negro  minister  puts  it:  "Things  are 
finally  ha^wnlng  In  WUooz  ODuntj." 

pxnsinvs  shacks  aaoincD   amoito  nsa 
acAimoirB 

Lexinctok,  Miss. — "Relocation  la  a  dirty 
word  to  Negroes  here  in  the  Delta."  said 
Joaeph  Wheatley.  education  director  of  a  Coa- 
homa County  poverty  program.  "The  white 
politicians  think  it  La  the  social  remedy,"  he 
said.  "Our  [>eople  want  to  build  decent  homes 
and  stay  here." 

"The  Jack  rabbits  have  stopped  running," 
said  Robert  Strickland,  {wesldent  of  the  pov- 
erty board  In  Lowndes  County,  Ala.  It  was 
his  way  of  saying  that  frightened  Negroes 
have  left,  that  those  remaining  intend  to  stay 
put  and  fight  for  a  better  Ufe. 

Poor  Negroes  In  the  Deep  South  have  so 
far  been  thwarted  In  their  desire  for  better 
housing. 

As  one  travels  across  the  Black  Belt  of 
Alabama  and  the  Delta  of  Ulsslsslppl.  the 
housing  picture  unfolds  dramatlcaUy. 

Thousands  of  Negroes  (and  some  whites) 
live  in  primitive  wooden  shacks: 

A  number  of  middle-class  white  families 
live  in  neat  white  bungalows: 

A  few  wealthy  white  londownen  and  busl-  ^ 
nessmen  live  In  neo-colonlal  mansions  that ' 
match  the  most  glamorised  v«ts1ods  of  Ufe 
In  the  Old  South. 

The  Negroes  have  additional  problems. 
Many  thousands  are  being  forced  off  planta- 
tions where  they  are  no  longer  needed.  Hun- 
dreds remaining  on  plantations  have  discov- 
ered that  their  tenancy  rights  are  endangered 
U  they  register  to  vote,  support  dvU  rights 
acUvlUee  or  express  dlssatlafactlon  with  60- 
cents-an-hour  wages. 

The  basic  housing  problem  Is  bow  to  fi- 
nance even  the  most  modest  dwellings  for 
Negroes  who  have  little  If  any  income. 

The  Agriculture  Department  briefiy  oper- 
ated a  small  grant  program-  It  helped  several 
thousand  fRmilles.  But  congrvaslonaJ  appro- 
priations subcommittees,  dominated  by 
southern  segregatlonlsta.  have  adamantly  re- 
fused to  ftind  this  program  for  several  years. 
Is  self  "help  rommnticT 

Vow.  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(CWO)  is  attempting  to  get  the  rural  poor 
Into  brick  houses  under  a  self-help  concept. 
Poverty  workers  would  provide  building  su- 
pervision whUe  enxoUees  in  training  courses 
would  work  together  to  buUd  their  new 
homee. 

OBO  officials  are  fighting  desperately  for 
tills  plan  as  the  only  one  that,  at  the  mo- 
ment, la  feasible.  Agricxiiture  Department 
officials  brand  the  plan  romantic  and  have 
fought  against  making  neceaoary  loans  be- 
cause they  regard  the  concept  as  flnaudaUy 
unsound. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver  told  a  presidential  com- 
mission that  the  self-help  Idea  was  Imprac- 
tical. Weaver  quickly  added  that  his  depart- 
ment doesn't  have  any  programs  to  help  tha 
rural  poor  into  housing. 

Impractical  and  romantic  or  not,  several 
hundred  Negro  farm  bands  are  eagerly  con- 
structing a  model  home  at  the  OBO  migrant 
training  school  on  the  Saints  OoUege  cam- 
pus in  Lexington. 

The  Lexington  plan  is  simple  enough  in 
theory.  The  trainees  use  a  mold  to  make  spe- 
cial tnterlocking.  air-dried  bricks  that  fit  to- 
pether  like  the  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puasie. 
OEO  offtetals  say  the  home$  son  tM  tntOt  far 
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$2^00— if  tk^  Negroes  nuke  their  own  itricka 
•nd  perform  the  I«t)or. 

Wwren  Booker.  vocaUonal  teacbar  %t  th« 
project,  said: 

"We  b*T*  ftbout  16  wbD  would  ttait  buUd- 
Uag  tomomrw  If  thmj  oould  get  their  huMto 
on  the  brick  molds. 

•One  fellow  U  »o  excited  he  hw  ilready 
8t*rted  colIwrtlDg  »a.nd  from  &  creek  to  make 
Uie  bcickj  All  be  needa  la  the  cement  uid 
brick  mold*  and  he's  retdy  to  go- 
lf the  project  ralla,  many  wUl  be  B»dty  dJa- 
Kppomted.  aald  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Stevena.  m- 
dstaat  director  of  the  training  program. 

•Theee  men  bad  chopped  a  little  cotton 
and  loafed  the  rwt  of  the  year.  Now  they 
are  learning  the?  have  ablUUea  and  akUla 
they  never  dreamed  of."  Mr.  Sterena  aald. 
-They  are  havtnf  the  thrlU  of  putting  up  a 
fjoodll^t.  of  holding  a  akll  aaw  foe  the  flnt 
time,  of  wearing  a  white  carpenter'a  unifonn 
Inate&d  of  blue  overuUa." 

The  2T7  enpoUe«8  receive  »30  a  week  dur- 
ing Uhe  S*-week  program.  They  apcnd  two- 
thlTda  of  their  time  In  boalc  edui»Uon 
counM.  the  rert  In  vocational  training. 

Tarn  Karter,  national  director  of  the  OEO 
migrant  division,  aays  the  plan  wlU  work  If 
the  Farmen  Borne  Administration  wUl  grant 
the  tralneee  M.SOO  loana,  repayable  at  (30 
or  $S6  a  numth. 

Karter  and  hia  pcojecta  oOcer.  Sennvth 
ValUa.  have  Journeyed  to  the  South  alnuvt 
weekly  In  an  effort  to  make  their  training 
and  helf-help  housing  programs  work.  They 
ar«  advising  )oeal  program  directors  In  Isl- 
ington, In  Wilcox  Oounty.  Ala...  and  elsewhere 
to  have  their  trainee*  apply  for  the  loans. 
Afr^cvltur€  or  aociai  »ervUx? 
As  matters  now  stand,  OBO  U  supplying 
training  funds  for  a  self-help  bousing  pro- 
gram the  Farmen  Home  AdnUnlstratlon  wlU 
not  approve. 

"Th*  Agriculture  Department  simply  Is 
not  a  social  service  agency."  commented 
Joseph  Doherty.  the  administration's  special 
aaatotant  for  economic  opportunity  programs 
esbabltahed  under  the  antlpovcrty  law. 

"Thlrty-«lz  wtteks  at  gaaranteed  income  Is 
Just  not  enough  to  Justify  a  loan."  Doherty 
said  of  the  OBO  plan.  "At  the  end  of  the  80 
wvcks.  they  might  oot  get  jobs.  If  they  do. 
they  generally  will  be  located  somewhere 
•lee.  Loans  must  be  repaid.  These  are  a  lot 
ot  rottantlc  notions — making  your  own 
brtoks.** 

Doherty  said  bla  oOoe  might  approve  loana 
If  OXO  or  another  agency  eatabllshed  a  pro- 
gram entirely  devot«d  to  buUding  the  homea 
iM><1  welfare  agencies  guaranteed  that  the 
hocne  buyer  could  use  welfare  funds  to  mAke 
repayment. 

Doherty's  suggestion  would  eliminate  any 
pOMdbUlty  cf  homes  for  severul  hundred 
ahle-bodled  male  family  beads  now  in  the 
training  pjogram.  alnoe  they  are  not  eligible 
Tor  welfare  payments  In  either  Ulsslsslppl 
or  AiabaouL 

"Thete  people  ere  now  paying  $tO  to  $40 
per  month  rmt  for  ahacky  unfit  for  human 
JidbitMtion,''  sa4d  JrarfeT-.  "Ifow  (h«v  ftnaUy 
haws  the  opportunity  to  learti,  to  get  the 
opportvnfty  to  learn,  to  get  lobs,  tmd  to  own 
decent  homea  The  govemment  thoutd  give 
them  that  chonce." 

Aside  from  federal  flnancilng  problems, 
poverty  profcram  ofBdaJa  here  say  that  the 
white  reelstanoe  to  the  posslbUlty  of  Hegroee' 
building  permaoent.  bride  homes  la  Increaa- 

Theee  white*  fear  that  Kegroes — who  make 
vp  two-thirds  of  the  Delta  population  and 
are  reglatertng  to  vote — now  may  remain 
pvmanently  and  keep  voting. 

Bue  Oetger.  a  poverty  worker  at  Freedom 
City  located  outside  OreenvlUe.  vltldsed  a 
plan  to  move  SOO  Megro  *»^'""**«  to  the  pre- 
dominantly white  Oulf  Coast  area. 

"We  see  this  as  a  plan  to  move  Nepoea  to 
they  wiU  bwre  no  poUtleal 


"This  la  their  hoasie.  We  say  they  have  a 
right  to  Jobe  and  homes  bare.*' 

am  *  MAM  tMAMKB.  WSAT  SAPPBTS  TO  HXltr 

Clajjescuu.  Uisa. — It  was  an  unusual 
graduation  ceremony.  The  450  graduatee 
ranged  in  age  from  as  to  06.  Almost  all  were 
poor  Negroes  from  the  ootton  fields  of  the 
Mississippi  DelU. 

An  oversow  audience  in  ttie  dty  audi- 
torium listened  InUntly  as  the  graduatee 
delivered  short  speeches  about  whAt  school 
meant  to  them: 

"Many  of  us  couldn't  read  or  write  lohen 
we  entered  the  program.  Now  we  dont  have 
to  make  an  Z  to  aign  our  name*." 

"I  used  to  go  to  the  back  room  when  the 
children  had  company.  Now  I  stay  and  take 
part  in  the  conversation." 

"Forty-eight  of  52  in  our  group  tMve  reg- 
istered to  vote.  Our  Ideas  ehoul  eltixensAfp 
have  improved." 

The  proud  graduatee  had  raised  their 
average  educational  level  by  3%  gradee  dur- 
ing the  a&-week  basic  educaUon  course  fi- 
nanced by  an  Office  of  Bconoxnlc  Opportunity 
(OEO)  progrmm  for  migrant  and  aeasonal 
farm  workers. 

Board  members  of  Coahoma  Opportuni- 
ties. Inc..  the  sponsoring  oommunl^  action 
agency,  listened  proudly — and  momentarily 
f  or^t  their  deep  wcsrlea. 

But  the  next  morning  the  board  met  fed- 
oral  and  stAte  officials  azul  onoe  asain  banged 
head-on  into  the  realities  of  poverty  pro- 
grams In  the  Deep  South. 

Thebigqueetion:  What  next T 
OBCs  lOgrant  Dtvlaloa — knifing  through 
red  tape  and  bypassing  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment resistance — has  worked  with  will- 
ing local  leaders  to  Improve  the  education 
and  raise  the  hopes  of  thousands  ot  rural 
Negroe*. 

Most  need  further  vocotioQal  training  be- 
fore they  can  qualify  for  even  semiskilled 
Jobs.  Job  dlscsnmlnaUoo  Is  atlU  a  reality  and 
Job*  In  the  rural  South  are  acaroa  enough  for 
anyooe. 

Federally  sponsored  but  state-operated  vo- 
cational training  programs  are  aooeptlng  few 
of  them.  Low-coet  home*  are  not  available 
for  Negroes  who  now  believe  Ufa  owes  them 
aocnethlDg  better  than  a  plantatlooi  shack. 

The  Coahoma  board  meeting  was  typical — 
federal  and  local  poverty  jMograzn  ofllclals 
allied  on  one  side,  federal  and  state  labor 
department  repreaentatlves  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Aaron  Henry,  a  Negro  Coahoma  board 
member  and  kCselsslppl  president  ot  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  got  to  the  poAnt  quickly. 
Directing  his  oonunenta  to  a  VS.  lAbor  De- 
partment official.  Henry  asked: 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  guy 
who  Is  dumb  and  the  guy  who  needs  more 
tAucationr  Tm  concerned  mXtout  the  oaeuatty 
r^te." 

Andred  Carr.  white  board  member  and 
piantatupm  owner,  chimed  in:  "OtO  ha*  done 
Ua  job.  What's  the  Labor  Departmeni  going 
to  dot" 

SpeoificaUy.  the  boanl  wanted  the  Lahor 
Department  to  offer  a  year  of  basic  education 
In  Its  manpower  training  program,  so  that 
more  graduates  of  the  OEO  migrant  sobool 
might  qitallfy  for  vocational  training. 

"Uteracy  la  your  Job,"  replied  a  state 
lahor  offlcta],  H.  A.  (Sawdust]  Senders,  a 
beavy-aet  former  football  star  who  is  typical 
of  Missiaalppl  officials  who  are  finally  but 
slowly  accepting  change. 

"Congress  says  It's  your  Job.  too."  shot 
beck  Tom  Karter.  naUonal  director  of  OECa 
Migrant  Division.  "Tour  Job  doesn't  Just 
consist  of  teaching  a  man  to  turn  a  bolt  one 
way.  We're  dealing  with  the  Itard-oore  tmem- 
plOTOd." 

Carr  and  Henry  said  tM  of  the  previous 
night's  graduates  could  meet  prseant  educa* 
Uon  requirements  for  manfwwsr  trmlnlng, 
and  asked:  "How  many  wlU  yoa  tAkef 


Banders  replied  skepttcally:  "Tve  sen 
them.  Ill  wait  for  their  applications  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest.  Fm  here  to  serve.  \nX 
I'm  here  on  a  businesslike  basis." 

The  Carre,  Henrys  and  Karters  dont  be- 
lieve that  any  neat  buslneasllke  eolutloos 
exist  for  the  multiple  problems  that  havi 
grown  out  of  300  yean  of  slavery  and  staifc 
poverty. 

Jamee  Townsend,  the  VB.  Labor  I>epart- 
ment  representative,  stated  repeatedly  that 
he  oould  make  no  commitments. 

The  meeting  ended  Inconclusively,  as  tuivt 
countless  similar  discussions  held  in  Waab- 
Ington  and  in  the  Deep  South. 

^oil^n  crowd  the  wayside 
Wherever  one  looks  at  rural  poverty  pro- 
grams in  Alabama  and  Uiaslsalppl.  the  pro6- 
IflBDOs  and  ooxnplalnts  are  the  same:  OK 
programs  provide  a  start,  but  programs  of 
the  labor,  agriculture  and  educattoci  depart- 
menU  move  slowly,  if  at  all.  through  rigid 
federal -Btatfr-locaJ  channels  channels  don^ 
mated  in  the  South  by  the  eetabUshcd  whit* 
power   structure. 

Scores  of  available  federal  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departments  of  Lab<», 
Agriculture  and  Health.  Bduc&tlon  azid  Wel- 
fare have  never  been  approved  by  Southern 
state  and  local  oAdale  for  the  rural  Negro 
poor. 

In  Clarksdale.  Lexington  and  Oreenvlllc, 
IClse.,  poverty  dlrectoCB  eipreea  concern  about 
what  Aaron  Henry  calls  the  casualty  rate: 

At  a  converted  bowUng  alley  In  Clarksdale. 
a  Negro  instructor  teaches  30  OEO  trainees 
how  to  c»i>erBte  woodworking  machines  b«t 
asks:  "Where  are  we  going  to  get  them  Jobe?" 
At  Lexington.  Bobert  Clark,  director  of  the 
OBO  basic  education  program,  ooomaenu: 
"Seventy-seven  of  our  last  SOO  graduatee  gol 
Job*.  Only  18  were  accepted  into  manpower 
training  prograxns  I  gueaa  the  rest  will  try 
farming  and  finding  whatever  odd  Jobe  they 
can." 

Aleo  at  Lexington,  10  Negro  women,  aU 
iTBcUve  In  storohed  blne-and-wtute  uni- 
forms, busily  study  the  duUe*  of  a  nursed 
aide,  but  their  teacher  says:  "Only  cme  li 
aesured  of  a  Job.' 

At  a  poverty  meeting  In  OreenvUle,  boai« 
secretory  Thelma  Barnes  asks  Indignantly: 
"Just  what  are  these  people  euppoeed  to  do 
after  they  become  auto  mechonlce?" 

At  Freedom  City — home  of  displaced  Negro 
farm  workers  outside  OreenvUle — Walter 
Abney.  neaUy  aUired  in  his  first  suit,  strvU 
proudly  about,  smiling  and  shaking  hands 
with  evwyone  In  sight. 

Aboey,  who  is  enroUed  in  a  la-wesk 
church -operated  and  state -approved  lltcracf 
program,  tells  how  he  earned  »a.60  a  day 
chopping  ootton — until  the  plantation  owner 
booted  him  out  for  asking  for  food  during 
the  workless  and  payleas  winter. 

-/  couidn'f  read  or  write  my  own  name 
when  t  atarted  school,"  soys  Abney.  "/  waul 
to  be  o  corpenter.  They  talk  like  there'a  going 
to  be  foba  for  ua." 

A  local  poverty  worker  expresses  doubt 
whether  Abney  wlU  make  it  and  notes  acidly: 
"Walter  Is  one  of  those  Instant  new  men 
they're  turning  out  in  a  la-week  oourae  that 
Is  much  too  shcrt  to  accomplish  much." 
What  are  the  answers? 
One  obvious  need  erpreesed  everywhew  M 
for  longer,  more  oomprehenslve  federal  pr<^ 
grams  In  which  the  various  departments  poot 
their  programs  and  funds. 

Belocatloo  Is  no  answer.  No  one  thinks 
•coilllterate  rural  Negroes  can  Improve  them- 
selves in  already  overcrowded  northern  d^ 
slums. 

£hfp  men  out  or  brtng  work  inf 
The  Bev.  R.  IC  Stevens.  Nc^ro  oMlstaDt 
director  of  the  Tierington  UtHraey  program. 
oommenbed  on  two  other  sttflgeated  aolutlaos: 
"The  power  structured  Idea  Is  to  iblp  S.OM 
W*ll,ine*  out  of  the  Delta  and  cut  doim  tha* 
S-1  N«cro  popolottoa  iktki.  Ov  tdo*  is  1* 
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tolng  In  more  industry  and  have  the  federal 
government  supply  pubUc  works  Jobs." 

Then  Stevens  turned  to  leaser  objectives, 
fclpn  unfulfilled: 

'Right  now,  weTe  reduced  to  such  Idea* 
W  forming  co-ope  to  rework  used  furniture 
*nd  sell  It  In  Jackson.  That  might  not  work 
either  But  at  the  least,  the  upholstery  class 
ftudents  are  improving  their  own  furniture 
»nd  can  teach  their  neighbors  how  to  do  It." 
Sue  Gelger.  a  youxig  white  woman  from 
Davenport,  Iowa,  working  In  the  Freedom 
City  program,  took  the  dlacuasion  one  step 
further: 

••Some  of  these  people  will  never  get  fobs. 
Thafa  why  we're  »o  concerned  about  the  in- 
adequate  food-stamp  and  welfare  programs. 
Our  real  hope  is  tn  the  next  generation,  if 
ve  don't  rfertie  Ihem  to  death  first." 
And  wliat  of  civil  rights? 
"The  federal  government  Is  not  moving 
fsst  enough."  Only  when  the  government 
becomes  truly  resolute  can  we  eftect  change. 
People  In  Washington  moke  a  lot  of  pretty 
plans  but  they  either  backtrack  on  them  or 
they  get  Icet  in  the  bureaucratic  shuffle," 

These  words,  radical  for  Mississippi,  were 
spoken  by  Carr,  the  rich  whlU  plantaUon 
owner. 

Carr  and  Henry  are  twin  force*  propelling 
a  poverty  program  that  may  some  day  change 
tht  face  of  oonservatlve,  segregationist 
ClsTksviile. 

They  are  the  meet  unlikely  pair  one  could 
and  In  Mississippi. 

Henry,  a  dentist  and  pharmacist,  formal 
and  reserved,  probably  is  the  most  skilled, 
pragmatic  Negro  leader  In  the  stale. 

Carr.  40.  owner  of  a  a,500-acre  plantation 
and  a  bank,  looks  every  Inch  the  Southern 
aristocrat.  He  Is  a  handsome  man  with  clear 
blue  eyes  and  wavy  brown  hair.  He  speaks  in 
the  relaxed  soft  drawl  of  a  wellbred  Southern 
gentleman. 

President  of  a  poverty  program  violently 
opposed  by  the  local  white  power  structure, 
Osrr  looks  instead  like  the  golf  chairman 
from  the  local  country  club- 
In  a  sporty  multicolored  sweater,  regimen- 
tal necktie  and  white  button-down  shirt,  he 
lounges  easily  in  a  hard  metal  chair  at  a 
meeung  trf  Coahoma  Opportunities.  Inc. 

But  when  he  starts  to  fpeak.  he  projecte 
a  different  picture — the  first  white  man  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  poverty  program  when 
It  was  being  systematically  boycotted  by 
•very  white  leader  in  Clarksdale. 

CsjT  and  Henry,  the  program  vice-presi- 
dent, speak  almost  with  one  voice  In  protest- 
ing that  the  federal  government  Isn't  doing 
enough  to  help  the  local  poverty  program. 

They  also  kid  each  other  In  a  comaraderie 
shared  by  few  Negroes  and  whites  In  the  Deep 
South. 

Oreamj  and  open  doors 
After  Henry  made  an  impasaloned  appeal 
tor  federal  aid  In  bringing  Job*  to  Clarksdale, 
Carr  smiled  and  said:  "You've  got  a  dream., 
loo.  ■  He  referred  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  famous  speech  in  which  he 
chanted  repeatedly:  "1  have  a  dream." 

Henry  smiled  back:  "And  you've  got  a 
□ightmare,  baby." 

Bennie  Oooden,  assistant  director  of  the 
poverty  program,  analysed  Can's  contribu- 
tion: 

"He  opened  doors  of  the  power  structure. 
We  oouldnt  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  any 
local  officials  to  meet  with  us. 

"He's  rich  enough,  and  Influential  enough, 
and  brave  enough  not  to  have  to  give  in  to 
the  pressure." 

It  was  preesure  against  the  progrun  that 
brought  Carr  Into  It. 

*'/  dfdnt  even  know  what  cttmmunlty  ac- 
tion iMj  until  7905,  when  Henry  asked  me 
to  aerve  on  a  Head  Start  board  to  help  little 
children."  he  related.  "Then,  the  14  white 
tegregatitmista  on  the  board  resigned,  and  he 
atked  me  whether  t  could  get  11  white  mem- 
beri  in  four  days." 


OaiT  aald  tie  thought  the  Job  was  an  easy 
one  until  he  was  turned  down  by  one  trieod 
after  another.  When  a  prominent  minlst«r 
refused  to  serve,  Carrl  deep.oomniltment 
began. 

"If  you  as  a  minister  won't  serve."  Cart  told 
him.  "that  gives  me  all  the  mcoe  inspiration 
to  make  this  program  work." 

Carr  finally  rounded  up  10  new  white  iMord 
members  by  the  deadline  the  [woject  faced 
to  get  federal  funding. 

Carr  doe*  not  speak  like  a  aealot  and  ba 
discourages  any  notion  that  he  Is  one. 

"I've  always  believed  pereonaUy  in  equal 
rights,  but  I  probably  wouldn't  be  interested 
if  there  weren't  such  gross  injustice  against 
Negroes."  he  said. 

Adding  another  motive,  he  said:  "I've  got 
five  children.  1  want  peace  here." 

He  said  his  family  has  not  suffered  reper- 
cussions from  his  poverty  work. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said,  "our  10- 
year-old  daughter  worked  last  summer  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Head  Start  program. 

"We  haven't  been  harmed  because  96  per 
cent  of  o\ir  people  here  are  sheep.  4  per  cent 
are  blgoU  and  1  per  cent  are  with  us.  The 
bigots  are  oowards,  like  most  gangsters." 
Nothing  could  be  worse 
Smoothly  and  quietly.  Carr  gave  his  views 
on  various  Issues  involved  in  civil  rights  and 
the  poverty  program. 

On  bousing:  "Nothing  could  be  worse  hers 
than  housing.  It's  so  horrible  it's  not  fit  for 
animals."  (Carr  is  building  brick,  olr-condi- 
tloned  housing  for  tils  10  permanent  planta- 
tion workers.) 

On  city  government:  "Our  mayor  ties  a 
fifth-grade  education.  I  can't  get  him  to 
apply  for  a  federal  work  experience  program." 
On  the  school  system :  'There's  not  a  single 
Negro  in  our  schools.  No  one  has  a  workable 
plan  for  Integration.  The  schools  Imve  turned 
down  federal  school  aid." 

On  the  need  for  strong  federal  support: 
"The  Negro  vote  will  eventually  take  core  of 
these  problems.  But  what  do  you  want  ua  to 
do  now— solve  these  things  through  our  own 
little  riots?" 

On  solving  the  housing  problem:  "I  would 
cut  off  all  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  Federal  Housing  Authority  loans.  Ttie 
builders  would  decide  immediately  they  sup- 
port integration  and  poverty  programs.  Aside 
from  OBO,  Farmer*  Home  Administration 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  helping  the 
poor.  But  It  doeon't.  The  Agriculture  De- 
p€u-tment  Is  Just  helping  the  oommercial 
farmer. 

On  politics:  "Things  are  never  really  going 
to  change  until  Sena.  Kostland  and  Stennis 
and  the  governor  are  changed." 

But  Oarr  and  Henry  already  are  leading 
the  way  toward  change. 

They  are  creating  a  series  of  services  for 
the  poor — education.  Job  training,  a  credit 
union,  recreation— which  rival  functions  of 
the  official  government. 

And  other  white  men  are  ctxnlng  forward 
to  serve. 

The  oounty  board  of  education  is  slowly 
storting  to  help  the  program. 

Oustav  (Ous)  Boessler,  a  former  stock- 
broker and  member  of  the  White  CltlZpens 
Council,  is  the  director  of  the  program.  He, 
too.  Is  re^>ected  by  ttie  Negro  participants. 
Dr.  Frank  Marascolo,  an  obstetrician,  eervee 
on  the  poverty  board.  Commenting  on  the 
first  poverty  trainees,  he  s&ld: 

"Two  or  three  hundred  of  those  people 
were  barely  breathing  when  they  came 
through  tht  door.  These  people  had  never 
received  any  major  treatment.  Some  had 
hernias  in  their  stomachs  as  large  as  foot' 
balls,  othera  had  severe  prostate  trouble." 

"We  (the  Coahoma  poverty  organisation) 
are  the  only  representative  body  of  demoo- 
racy  in  the  whole  State  of  Mlaalsalppi."  Carr 
stated  matter -of -foctly. 

But  he  quickly  added  that  individual  whit* 
leaders  are  fighting  for  Justice  elevwhcre  la 
the  state. 


One  finds  them  In  the  Delta — newqiaper 
editors  Uke  Bodding  Carter  in  at  QreonvlUe 
ftT>«t  Koati  Bronnon  Smith  at  Lexington,  and 
attorney  Jimmy  CtirlstentwrTy  tn  Bomng 
FortL 

But  for  a  Northerner,  the  most  lasting 
impresolons  of  the  Deltor— the  flat,  rich  oot- 
ton country — are  ot  the  patheUc  Negro  poor. 
of  their  rising  determination  to  overooms 
and  of  the  white  leaders  who  tiave  etioeen 
to  stand  beside  them. 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAUTOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  lit? 
The  Houj«  In  Committee  on  the  Whole 
Houie  on  the  Bute  of  the  Onion  h»<l  under 
oonAlderatlon  the  bill  (H-R.  143JI  to  uneod 
the  CnlverBil  MUHarj  Training  and  Service 
Act,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chalmum,  I  am  voting 
against  S.  1432.  to  amend  the  Universal 
Jitllltary  Training  and  Service  Act.  I  do 
tills  realizing  that,  wltli  our  present  mili- 
tary commitments  througliout  the  world, 
especially  in  Vietnam,  a  selective  service 
system  is  necessary  to  provide  manpower 
for  our  armed  services.  While  at  times  I 
might  question  some  of  our  Govern- 
ment's policies  In  Vietnam,  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  committed  there  and  this 
commitment  demands  a  system  of  mili- 
tary procurement. 

It  is  my  belief  that  S.  1432  does  not 
provide  the  rational  and  equitable  sys- 
tem which  the  youth  of  this  Nation  de- 
serve if  they  are  to  be  asked  to  serve  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  problem  of  the 
student  deferment  Is  of  major  Imiior- 
tance.  and  on  this  point  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  minority  views  of  the  commit- 
tee rejiort: 

More  fundamental,  we  beUeve.  and  a 
greater  problem  of  cnoraUty  and  eonodenoe. 
is  the  overriding  queetlon  of  whose  name* 
arc  left  out  of  the  hat  In  the  flnt  place. 
In  time  of  war  to  wbocn  shall  we  say,  "Too 
dont  have  to  go  to  war." 

The  majority  feels  that  education  Is  caaen- 
tlal  to  our  national  Interest  and  so  do  wa 
Behind  this  easy  cliche,  however,  there  lurks 
the  unavoidable  fact  that  admission  to  col- 
lege Is  more  easily  achieved  by  the  wealthy 
than  the  poor.  A  poor  man  helping  to  sup- 
port his  fajnlly  by  day  and  going  to  oollege 
part  time  by  night  would  be  sent  to  fight  In 
Vietnam.  whUe  his  wealtby  fellow  citlaen 
going  to  college  full  time  by  day  .  .  .  would 
be  exempt. 

The  bill  before  us  does  nothing  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  define  that  fine  line  separating  tfaoee 
who  will  serve  and  those  who  wUl  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  fair  to  our  youth 
regardless  of  their  education,  financial 
resources,  or  backgroimds. 

Another  unresolved  matter  is  the 
status  of  the  Reserves.  Too  often  It  ap- 
pears that  the  reserves  remain  exempt 
from  duty  while  their  draftee  colleagues 
do  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
Tliere  might  well  have  been  considered  a 
system  established  to  rotate  the  Reservee 
In  and  out  of  active  duty  without  an 
actual  call-up  of  spedfle  Reserve  Porce 
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I  lOio  believe  th«t  the  present  draft 
bovd  sy>tem  Is  InequlUble.  In  too  m»ny 
eases  draft  boards  have  been  arbitrary 
and  capricious  In  their  decisions  over  the 


The  needs  of  law  enforcement  are  spiring  addrses  by  Chariea  T.  Macdmald, 
great  No  one  realizes  that  better  than  grand  master  ol  the  Dlsfalrt  o*  Oojma- 
poUcemen  themselves.  We  can  help  them,  bta  Masons,  on  Sunday  AP™  1«.  «  »• 
and  capricious  in  ineir  oecsions  uv^  -.  uiA  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  at  the  imnual 
^"  oSToSh  ?he^  no  require-  of  support  would  be  to  Quickly  pass  the  Masonic  Day  Pr*™?."' ^^«^ 
m^tthl^dSft  board  members  be  ro-  President's  proposed  Safe  Streets  and  ^  ' ''"''^^"  H^.f^J^^^^ 
Stod  perlod^Uy  or  that  members  re-     OHme  Control  Act.  with  my  coUca«ues  here  In  the  Oongrea. 

fleet  the  sociological  makeup  of  their 
communities.  ReUtlvely  little  discipline 
is  exercised  over  local  draft  boards  by 
Selective  Service  Headquarters,  and  few 
strong  national  standards  exLst  govern- 
ing who  Is  and  who  Is  not  to  be  drafted. 
Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  I 
find  questionable  Is  the  committee 
amendment  which  requires  that  all  court 
actions  relating  to  enforcement  of  pro- 
visions of  the  Selective  Service  Act  be 
given  priority  by  the  court  before  which 
the  case  Is  being  heard.  While  1  believe 
that  persons  violating  the  act  should  be 
tried  and.  If  found  guilty,  punished.  I 
cannot  see  why  these  cases  should  be 
given  priority  over  the  bulk  of  other 
criminal  cases  such  as  murder,  kidnap- 
ing, robbery,  and  fraud.  It  appears  that 
the  committee  Is  writing  law  as  a  reac- 
tion to  the  antics  of  Casslus  Clay  rather 
than  In  recognition  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  system  of  Justice  through- 
out our  Nation. 

Finally.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill,  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant measure  of  this  session  In  terms 
of  Its  effect  on  millions  of  American 
youth  and  their  families.  Is  being  rushed 
through  the  House  with  liunifBctent  dis- 
cussion punctuated  by  motions  limiting 
debate  time.  Last  night  we  worked  untU 
1:S0  ajn.  on  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  amendments.  The 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  was  taken  up  at  5 :  30  p.m.  today,  al- 
though this  Important  measure  should 
have  been  scheduled  for  at  least  a  day  of 
full  debate  with  another  day  for  amend- 
ments and  passage.  Why.  when  Congress 
has  spent  nearly  6  months  doing  prac- 
tically ru>thlng.  must  such  Important 
legislation  be  shoved  through  In  a  late 
night  session  with  Members  not  operat- 
ing at  peak  efBclency? 

Ii4r.  Chairman.  It  Is  for  the  above  rea- 
sons I  have  seen  flt  to  vote  against  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act.  

IIm  Buk  PaGcc  Prabka 


EXTENSION  OP  RBaiARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pmtmBTLfksnA 
m  TBK  BOUSE  OP  BKPRJCSKNTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prea- 
Ment  Johnson's  National  Crime  Oom- 
mlsslon  1b  now  Issxilng  Ito  task  force  re- 
ports, and  one  of  the  most  Illuminating 
concerns  the  police. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  said  In  a  May 
2  editorial  that  some  will  dlsagrree  with 
some  of  the  recommendations.  But  the 
newspaper  suggested  that  every  police 
agency  In  the  country  will  reap  great 
b«ieflts  If  they  simply  read  the  report 
with  open  minds.  Useful  ideas,  the  news- 
paper added,  would  be  bound  to  spring 
from  such  a  study. 


President's  proposed   Safe 
Crime  Control  Act. 

The  editorial  is  a  succinct  evaluation 
of  police  problems.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  Insert  It  in  the  Record  at 
this  ix)lnt: 

Thk  Basic  Pouci;  pBOSLm 
As  a  backup  to  lt«  over-all  report.  Uwued  in 
PobruAT?.  tfaB  Preridenfs  Crime  Ooounlaalon 
now  hju  made  public  lU  "task  locoe"  report 
on  the  police,  one  of  nine  studle*  on  which 
the  Febnmry  document  was  baaed. 

As  In  the  aver-aU  report,  thli  volume  offers 
a  maae  of  detail.  hUtoiic  and  current.  There 
are  dosena  ol  recommendations,  aome 
obvtouB.  eome  novel,  aome  aueceptlble  to 
large  doubta. 

But  If  the  40.000  police  agencies  In  the 
country  will  read  the  report  with  open  mlnda, 
every  one  of  them  could  develop  useful  Ideas 
for  Itaelf  The  taak  force  itudy  la  a  oonatruc- 
ilve  work,  applicable  of  course  In  different 
degrees  In  different  eonunimlUea. 

In  Ita  Introduction  the  taak  forea  accu- 
rately reports: 

■The  police,  more  than  anybody,  are  frua- 
tnted  by  the  wide  gap  between  the  taak  they 
are  expected  to  perform  and  the  methoda  at 
their  disposal  to  perform  It." 

The  task  force,  in  aome  reapecta.  would 
widen  the  gap  by  adding  to  police  raaponal- 
blllUea  and  Impoalng  reatr&lnta  on  bow  the 
police  go  about  their  Joba.  But  It  aiao  calls 
for  much  more  and  better  equipment. 

Special  emphaala  In  the  report  la  given  the 
propoaal  for  atrong  "community  reUtlona" 
dlvuiona  within  the  police  department.  Thla 
U  a  sound  Idee,  but  It  would  require  money 
and  apectallzed  pet^le. 

Then  the  report  la  full  of  advice  to  cope 
on  how  to  deal  gently  with  citlsena — but  that 
would  depend,  to  a  gre&t  extent,  wi  the  dtl- 
len.  Some  hoodlum*  Juat  don't  handle  eaaUy. 
And  they  are  the  flrat  to  holler  "police  bru- 
tuallty." 

As  another  example,  the  taak  force  dlacoxir- 
agefl  the  use  of  police  dogs  on  the  ground  It 
arouses  "hostility."  Prom  whom?  lioct  dU- 
zena  are  happy  to  see  police  dogs  on  patrol 
with  their  officer  maaters. 

The  moat  preaalng  problem,  however,  la  per- 
aonnel.  aa  the  laak  force  alao  recoi^lxaa.  The 
taak  force  la  atrong  for  coU^e  educatKma. 
But.  aa  the  report  aaya.  there  are  50.000  po- 
lice  Job*  begging  In  (hta  country.  The  Ideal 
poUceman.  of  course,  ahould  b«  a  leader,  a 
peacemaker.  Judge  and  protector,  not  to  men- 
tion lawyer-  UnUl  the  Jobs  axe  made  more  at- 
tractive. In  money  and  otherwise,  police 
chiefa  have  to  do   the   beet  they  can. 

In  abort,  the  whole  problem  in  essence 
geta  down  to  the  clUzena:  If  they  want  good 
police  they'll  have  to  pay  for  them;  and 
they'll  have  to  provide  a  fax  better  quality 
of  citizen  oo-operatlon  and  Intereat,  and  a 
lot  leaa  nolay  clamor  about  plcajrune  or  im- 
founded  grlpea. 


Cnmd  Master  Ckarkt  T.  Macdoul<rt 
Aaarcu  at  Vauf  In  Class  MaMoic  Day 
PrograH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aooTW  casoun* 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  29.  1$97 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 
great  prtvUege  and  honor  to  hear  an  Sn- 


and  with  the  people  of  our  great  country; 
More  than  nineteen  hundred  yean  ago 
was  bom  a  man,  who  lived  in  poverty 
and  waa  reared  in  obacurlty.  He  did  not  travel 
extensively.  It  la  related  that  only  once  did 
he  cross  the  boundary  of  the  country  la 
which  he  lived,  and  that,  during  hla  exUe  In 
childhood. 

He  poeeewed  neither  wealth  nor  poUUcal 
Influence.  He  waa  without  formal  schooling 
or  training.  Yet  In  Infancy  he  atartled  a 
King,  in  chUdhooU  he  pimpled  the  learned 
Doctora;  In  manhood  he  ruled  the  course  of 
nature,  walked  upon  the  wavea  and  calmed 
the  troubled  aea. 

He  healed  the  multitude!  without  medi- 
cine. He  never  wrote  a  book  and  yet  the  li- 
braries of  the  christian  world  are  filled  with 
books  thAt  have  be^n  written  about  him. 

He  never  wrote  a  song,  and  yet  he  has  been 
the  theme  for  more  aongi  than  all  the  ao- 
called  popular  music  that  has  been  written. 
He  never  founded  a  college,  but  all  the 
achoola  In  exlatenoe  bannot  boast  of  having 
as  many  atudenta  as  has  thla  man- 
He  never  manftialled  an  army,  nor  drafted 
a  soldier,  nor  fired  a  gun;  and  yet  no  leader 
ever  had  more  vtctorlea. 

He  never  praoUced  psychiatry,  and  yet  ha 
hwUed  more  broken  hearU  than  all  the  Doc* 
tore  of  all  Ume. 

Once  each  week  the  wheels  of  commerce 
halt,  and  woimblpping  multttudaa  aaeembla 
to  pay  homage  and  reapect  to  him. 

Proud  itateamen  of  blatory  have  come  and 
gone.  SclenUatB.  phllc^opbera  and  theologlani 
have  tn)d  the  atage  of  Ufe  and  are  fcR^otten; 
but  the  glory  of  tbla  man  abounds. 

Though  time  has  spread  nineteen  cen- 
turlea  between  the  pec^e  of  thla  generation 
and  the  acene  of  hla  cruclflxloci.  yet  he  atlll 
lives.  Herod  could  not  deetroy  him,  and  the 
grave  could  not  hold  him. 

He  stands  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
heavenly  glory,  proclaimed  of  Ood,  acknowl- 
edged by  angela,  adored  by  salnu.  feared  by 
the  doers  of  evil,  luid  worshipped  by  all 
Christendom. 

Who  la  thla  King  of  Olory?  He  la  the  Son 
of  God,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  Incom- 
parable Christ. 

This  la  Pentecoat  Sunday  and  there  im- 
mediately cornea  to  mind,  Peter,  the  Apostle 
who  leaa  than  two  montha  before  this  day  of 
Pentecoat,  had  thrice  denied  Christ.  Tct  II 
was  Peter  who  proclaimed  the  first  aermoo 
of  the  ApoaUea  after  Chrlet  arose  from  the 
tomb. 

It  waa  a  powerful  and  moving  aennon. 
TTiereln,  Peter  proclaimed  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  his  reaurrecUon.  hla  aacenalon,  his 
promise  of  forglveneea  to  those  who  truly 
repented  and  were  baptised.  Not  only  would 
they  receive  forgiveness,  but  they  would  alao 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  spark 
of  life  everlaatlng.  On  that  day  aome  three 
thousand  of  the  multitude  that  heard  Peter, 
repented  and  were  baptised. 

However,  the  repentance  to  which  Peter  re- 
ferred waa  not  to  be  a  one  Ume.  or  occasional 
thing  rather  It  waa  to  be  characterised  by  a 
continuing  love  of  Ood  and  his  command- 
ments, which  were  to  replace  man's  avarice. 
greed  and  lust  for  the  material  things  of 
Ufe. 

Xt  contemplated  a  conttnuoua  reappraisal 
of  ourselves;  a  conatant  atruggle  with  and 
our  victory  over  evil  and  the  forcea  of  evil. 
To-day  we  face  the  Oo<lleaa  hordes  of  evil 
communism  in  Europe.  Asia  and  here  at 
home.  Let  us  not  forget  In  whom  we  put  our 
trust,  and  in  thla  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  all  that  we  bold  dear.  In  the  heat  of  battle 
sgalnst  the  hordes  e€  sru.  may  our  spirits 


be  lifted,  our  wm  inspired,  anu  our  strength 
mulUplled.  by  our  faith  In.  Ood.  and  the 
firm  beUef  that  Thrice  Armed  la  Bs  whoM 
Trust  la  In  the  Lord. 

Let  ua  bow  our  heads  in  prayer: 

Ob.  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  the  wondera 
of  Pentecoat.  the  vertflcaUon  of  thy  word. 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  manlfoata- 
non  of  thy  grace,  thy  love  and  mercy,  in  thy 
offer  of  forgiveness  through  repenUnca  and 
baptlam. 

Forgive  us  wherein  we  have  been  thought- 
less and  negligent.  Too  often  have  we  pre- 
iumpiuously  sought  other  ways  to  forgive- 
ness and  Ufe  everlasting,  while  rejecung  those 
so  clearly  set  forth  by  Peter  at  Pentecoat. 

Open  our  minds  to  truth,  our  hearts  to 
love,  and  our  wills  to  obedience  to  thy  word. 

This  we  humbly  ask  In  thy  holy  name. 
Amen. 


Hawaii  Leads  Natioa  m 
Victaas  Dcakk  Ratio 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWUl 

IN  THK  BOnaE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVEa 

Monday,  May  29,  1967 
Mr.  MAT8DNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  being  made  by  the 
Island  State  on  the  battlefields  of  Viet- 
nam Is  painfully  and  graphically  demon- 
strated by  the  list  of  Vietnam  combat 
casualties  recently  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Pentagon's  statistical  breakdown 
revealed  that  Hawaii  lost  6«  men  In  the 
period  from  January  1961  through  Feb- 
ruary 1967,  or  8  n  combat  deaths  per 
100,000  population — a  combat  death  rate 
far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  State 
In  the  Union. 

Steve  Sanger,  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  has  commented  In  depth  on  this 
high  death  ratio,  as  It  compares  with  the 
rest  of  the  NaUon,  and  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  with  my 
remarks  In  the  Congrbssiokax  Record 
the  article  "Isle  Vietnam  Death  Ratio 
Leads  Nation."  as  It  appeared  In  the 
May  19,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin: 

Xfli.x   ViFTMAM    Death    Ratjo   LxAsa   Natioic 
(By  8»»e  Singer) 
HuwaU'o  combat  death  rato  In  Vietnam  Is 
far  ahead  ot  any  other  state. 

In  the  period  from  January,  l»«l.  through 
Pehruary,  19fl7 — according  to  Pentagon  flg- 
uree — Hawaii  loet  flfl  men  or  B.17  combat 
deaths  per  100,000  population. 

Rate*  of  the  «  other  rtatea  range  from 
6^  for  Weat  Virginia  to  1  1  for  Alaska,  ac- 
cording to  Star-Bulletin  tabulations: 
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A  possible  reason  Hawaii's  high  rmu  waa 
offered  today  by  the  SUte  Selectlye  Service 
director  and  Pacific  Command  military 
spokKsmen. 

In  separate  Interviews.  Colonel  Henry  c. 
Oyasato.  StaM  Selective  Service  director, 
and  three  military  oOclals  said  the  most 
likely  reason  for  Hawaii*  higher  casualty 
rate  is  the  unusually  large  number  of  armed 
service  personnel  In  the  Islands. 

About  one  In  seven  Hawaii  residents  Is  a 
serviceman  or  a  dependent. 

This  high  proportion  combined  with 
Hawaii's  small  population  makes  the  com- 
bat death  rate  high. 

Oyasato  said  the  question  of  HawaU's  high 
rate  has  come  up  time  and  again,  partly  be- 
cause ot  the PenUgons  recent  announcement 
of  Its  computer  analysis  classifying  combat 
deaths  by  states. 

All  the  officials  questlonod  by  the  Star- 
Bulletin  mentioned  the  Aimy»  Mth  Infantry 
DlvUlon,  which  was  based  at  Schofleld  Bar- 
racks before  going  to  Vietnam.  Many  of  the 
men's  families  are  still  In  Hawaii. 

The  Pentagon  Hat*  a  dead  soldier's  home 
as  the  address  ol  his  next  ot  kin,  rather  than 
his  home  state. 

Marine  Colonel  Weldon  B  James  men- 
tioned the  First  Marine  Brigade  and  several 
air  squadrons  which  trained  at  Kaneohe.  He 
said  many  of  these  men's  families  remained 
In  Hawaii. 

"There's  no  way  to  learn  which  serviceman 
was  really  a  HawaU  resident  and  which  one 
might  be  from  Kansas  City,"  he  said. 

Another  officer  noted  that  a  town  near  Ft. 
Bennlng,  Georgia,  has  hundreds  of  war 
widows. 

Oyasato,  the  Selective  Service  director,  sug- 
gested other  ressons  for  the  varying  death 
ratea  In  the  accompanying  table. 

For  Instance,  be  oheerved  th^  the  reason 

for  Alaska's  low  rate  may  be  that  many  mem- 

beiv  of  the  Alaskan  National  Ouard  are  on 

active  duty,  cutting  down  on  the  availability 

1     of  men  In  the  I-A  draft  classlflcatlon. 

Also,  aome  states  have  a  higher  level  ot 
relectlon  because  of  Inferior  schools. 

Oyasato  said  some  states  have  many  defer- 
rala,  ao  fewer  men  are  called.  Other  states 
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han  mar*  resarras  on  active  duty  or  possibly 
intensive  recruiting  caxnpalgna. 

Uarlns  Colonel  James  said  some  areaa. 
particularly  the  hUl  country  of  the  eastern 
MAboard..  have  a  higher  rate  of  enlistment. 
and  thU  might  explain  Weat  Virginia's  high 
death  raU. 

Hawaii's  rste  stands  out  when  compared 
to  Montana  and  the  Dlatrict  ot  Columbia, 
which  have  roughly  the  aame  pojmlaHon  as 
Bawall'i  estimated  718.000. 

Montana  with  a  population  of  703.000  had 
a  death  rate  of  4.14;  and  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia showed  a  rate  of  3.63  and  808.000. 

Figurea  in  the  accompanying  table  are 
based  on  the  Pentagon's  computer  analyais 
and  ths  census  Bureau's  population  esti- 
mates of  July  1.  1M4. 

The  Star- Bulletins  running  total  ot  Ha- 
waii deathe  In  Vietnam  was  73  at  the  end 
of  February  while  the  Pentagon  llsta  M. 

One  reason  for  the  difference  la  that  the 
Star-Bulletin  counts  servicemen  from  Ha- 
waii, while  the  Pentagon  claaslfles  casualUes 
according  to  where  their  wlvea  or  parents  are 
raaldlng. 

The  Star-Bullettn  total  has  climbed  to  01 
as  ol  today.         
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Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  Ookmlal  Wllliazrubiirg  celebrates, 
to  colorful  ceremony  a  period  In  our  his- 
tory called  "The  Prelude  to  Independ- 
ence." This  fifty-day  period  began  on 
May  15,  1776.  and  ended  on  July  4,  177«. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Burgesses  Instructed  its  delegation 
In  the  ContlnoitaJ  Congress  in  Philadel- 
phia to  declare  Independence,  adopted 
George  Masons  Virginia  BlU  of  Rights, 
wrote  a  constitution  which  changed  Vir- 
ginia from  a  Colony  to  a  Commonwealth, 
and  Installed  Patrick  Henry  as  Gover- 
nor. 

The  annual  observance  is  always  high- 
nested  by  a  maj  or  address  on  the 
grounds  of  the  old  capltol,  and  this  year 
we  were  fortunate  in  having  Hon,  James 
B.  Webb,  the  head  of  NASA,  who  de- 
livered a  remarkable  address  to  over 
3,000  guests  including  Gov.  Winthrop 
Rockefeller,  Governor  of  Arkansas  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  and  Gov.  Mills 
E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Virginia,  who 
were  gathered  on  the  south  portico  of 
the  reconstructed  capltol. 

In  his  extremely  Interesting  remarks, 
Mr.  Webb  declared  that  Am^cans  are 
bounded  only  by  their  individual  capac- 
ities and  their  ability  to  cooperate. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  wish  It  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Record: 

Peom  Runktmbu  To  Oamtmbdi 
(Adreaa  by  Jtantm  B.  Webb,  Admlnlstr&tor, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  tha  prelude  to  independence,  WllUama- 
bupg,Va.) 

Ooremor  Rockefeller.  CtoTcrnor  Godwin. 
ICajor  Stryker.  Dr.  Strassner.  Mr.  Humelslme. 
distinguished  guests,  friends,  It  U  a  great 
honor  to  Bh&re  with  you  the  privilege  of 
meeting  here  In  Williamsburg  to  recall  the 
concepts  o<  individual  liberty,  self-govern- 
ment, responsible  leadership,  and  public 
service  breathed  Into  life  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can patriots  who  did  their  work  here  ta  th« 
fifty  days  from  May  16  to  July  4.  1776.  Tlma 
and  again  on  these  occasions  Oovemnr 
Bockefeller  and  his  dlstln^lshed  guests  hav* 
pointed  out  that  lndei>endence  for  the  United 
States  was  acccnnpllshed  because  the  leaden 
erf  Vlr^nla  based  their  work  on  a  deep  un- 
deratandlng  of  man  as  an  Individual  and  aa 
■  coUectlon  of  Individuals  making  up  sodvty. 
While  the  main  events  which  we  commecn- 
orate  here  today  took  place  In  fUty  daya. 
there  was  a  long  period  In  which,  to  ua* 
Woodrow  Wilson's  words,  "the  great  oontl- 
uuit  lay  *a  veiled  and  virgin  Bbore'  inflazn- 
Ing  desires  that  could  not  be  gratified,  sttr- 
tlng  dreams  that  only  enticed  brave  men  to 
their  death,  exciting  to  antarprlse  and  adveor- 
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ture.   but  never  to  substantial   or  lasting 

achievement." 

Then  came  a  colonial  development  preluda 
tliat  lasted  mom  than  fifty  years.  Even  ttte 
Byrds  ot  Virginia  had  to  submit  to  Its  rigors. 
In  fact,  in  1717.  having  lost  his  Orst  wife. 
William  Byrd  of  Westover  was  In  London 
paying  ardent  suit  to  a  young  lady  named 
Mary  Smith  whoae  father  required  that  he 
set  down  an  analysis  of  his  property  and  In- 
come. He  did  this,  adding  a  statement  of  hia 
bonorabla  descent  from  the  Byrds  of  Chesta- 
Ira.  But  Mr.  Smith  repUed  ooldly  that 
property  on  the  moon  was  as  acceptable  as 
an  estate  In  Virginia.  So  Byrd  lost  Mary 
Smith. 

Tonight  the  moon  seems  much  nearer  and 
samples  of  It  are  eagerly  awaited  by  scien- 
tists all  over  the  world.  It  Is  nearer,  because 
over  400,000  men  and  women  have  worked 
hard  to  develop  every  scientific  discipline, 
every  major  area  of  technology  and  ev«ry 
engineering  and  management  requirement 
to  succeed  in  the  largest  and  most  complex 
nonmllltary  undertaking  of  all  Ume.  Our 
Nation  has  mobilised  for  this  project  within 
a  decade  the  number  of  people  who  were 
reqiilred  to  build  our  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. As  Independent  individuals  they  have 
cooperated  to  use  gravity,  inertia,  thermody- 
namics and  celestial  mechanica  in  exbvordl- 
nary  new  ways.  "Hiey  have  constructed  a 
rocket-powered  transportation  system  that 
Is  already  being  used  again  and  again,  not 
only  to  the  moon,  but  to  almost  any  place 
In  the  solar  system.  And  we  have  passed  the 
peak.  Five  thousand  men  and  women  are 
leaving  this  space  work  every  nuMith  to  use 
their  new  skills  to  serve  our  economy  In 
other  fields. 

Property  from  the  moon  wlU  soon  become 
a  more  acceptable  asset  than  even  an  estate 
In  Virginia^  Today  oommunlcatlons  sateUltea 
and  weather  satellites  are  serving  to  tie  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  N<M-th  America,  and 
Australia  together  and  to  provide  to  the 
entire  world  useful  weather  Information. 

On  June  as.  the  people  oi  24  nations,  com- 
pletely girdling  the  earth,  will  simultaneotisly 
watch  the  same  television  program — which 
will  teU  millions  oH  men  what  other  men 
are  doing  at  many  points  aroxind  the  world. 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  communlci^ 
tions  sat^lites  will  both  be  used  to  make 
this  possible. 

Thirty -nine  nations  currently  recelTS 
cloud  cover  pictures  on  a  routine  basis  from 
our  weather  satellltee. 

Diulng  the  period  from  last  Fetn-uary  to 
April,  a  combination  of  surface- baaed,  air- 
borne, seaborne,  and  satellite  obaervatlona 
were  taken  In  the  Pacific  which  will  t>e  used 
for  many  years  to  study  fundamental  meteor- 
ological problems. 

Observing  the  earth  from  aatelUtes  wUl 
soon  provide  a  powerful  mShns  for  us  and 
other  nations  to  locate  potential  areas  c€ 
mineral  and  oil  reeources. 

And  man  Is  not  only  locking  toward  how 
space  can  swve  him  here  <m  earth,  but  la 
also  continuing  to  kxA  further  outward 
Into  space,  eagerly  awaiting  the  time  .when 
he  can  travel  to  the  moons  of  other  planets 
than  his  own  earth.  One  such  moon  revolves 
around  Jupiter,  that  distant  and  stlU  little- 
known  pL&net.  Its  name  la  Ganymede,  and 
It  was  discovered  by  Galileo  150  years  before 
the  famous  fifty  days  we  celebrate  today. 

The  oapablUty  man  now  has  to  project 
himself  or  his  Instruments  to  our  own  near- 
by moon  or  a  distant  moon  of  Jupitsr  la.  at 
oouise,  dependent  oo  that  developed  Intel- 


lectuality which  flourlsbea  on  man's  inde. 
pendence.  nourished  by  individual  llbo^. 
and  freedom  of  choice.  This  Is  leas  w^  stated 
In  our  history  books  than  Is  the  story  oC 
that  great  turning  point  in  man's  struggle 
for  independence  and  liberty  that  occurred 
at  Runnymede  in  the  ISth  Century.  Runny- 
mede  means,  to  moet  of  us,  an  epoch  in 
man's  struggle  for  his  natural  rights  and 
for  self-fulfillment.  Ganymede  means  an  in- 
tellectual concept  and  an  object  so  distant 
we  can  hardly  reach  it  in  this  century.  But 
both  are  symboUo.  Thertfore,  I  have  chosen  . 
tor  my  tc^jlc  today  "From  Runnymede  to 
Ganymede." 

The  men  who  labored  here  In  1770  took 
the  long  view  of  man,  man  In  space,  if  you 
will,  slnoe  to  the  beat  of  their  knowlfNSge 
and  ours,  man  has  always  been  in  space 
and  always  wUl  be.  He  was  in  space  with 
jT'ng  Jcdin  at  Runnymede  when  he  made 
his  giant  step  toward  guaranteed  human 
rights;  he  was  In  space  with  Galileo  Galilei 
at  Padua  in  the  17th  Centxiry,  when  he  made 
-  his  giant  step  toward  understanding  his 
place  In  space  with  the  aid  of  free  scien- 
tific thought;  and  he  will  be  In  space  at 
Ganymede  in  the  aist  Century  if  he  chooses 
to  stop  there  to  do  a  detailed  spectro-aualy- 
sis  of  Jupiter  to  see  if  life  exists.  No  one  has 
yet  figttred  out  a  way  to  land  on  Jupiter 
itself. 

Already,  here  on.  earth,  we  are  performing 
experimenU  which  show  the  possibility  that 
some  life  could  evolve  even  on  that  hosUle 
planet. 

ThxiB,  while  thto  century  will  bring  us  the 
c^ablUty  to  travel  to  our  moon  and  the 
near-by  planets  Venus  and  Mara,  man  already 
begins  to  dream  of  going  on  to  the  distant 
planets  in  the  next  century.  If  Jefferson  were 
aUve  today,  he  would  without  doubt  be  an 
enthusiastic  participant  in  this  thought 
proceae.  In  Jefferson  there  was  a  happy  mar- 
riage of  physical  science  and  political  science. 
Through  him,  both  were  Joined  for  good  at 
Williamsburg  In  1776. 

Jefferson  knew  about  Runnymede.  He  was 
deeply  committed  to  extend  the  progress  man 
had  made  in  the  intervening  five  centuries. 
Interestingly  enough,  Jefferson  also  knew 
about  Ganymede.  More  than  this,  he  under- 
stood the  profound  Importance  of  Interaction 
between  the  physical  and  the  social  sciences. 
He  knew  the  sequence  that  plays  Itaelf  out  aa 
man's  attehtlon  Is  drawn  to  a  phencmienon 
of  nature  and  he  begins  to  think  about  It. 
refine  his  observations  and  analyze  them  in 
depth.  He  understood  that  given  enough 
mottvatlon,  enough  intelligence,  and  enough 
ttme,  man  would  then  begin  to  Identify  the 
ImptMtant  elements  to  perceive  their  rela- 
tionships one  to  another.  He  recognized  that 
through  this  sclentlflc  method,  there  would 
oocna  some  understanding,  and  that  with 
BufDclent  understanding,  man  could  achieve 
the  power  to  make  predictions  about  the  phe- 
nomenon to  which  his  attention  bad  been 
drawn. 

Many  who  explain  science  and  interpret 
the  scientific  method  today  stop  at  this  point, 
but  Jefferson  was  a  close  student  of  Bac(»i. 
and  recognized  that  with  a  deeper  and  more 
profound  understanding,  man  discovers  the 
basic  principles  that  enables  him  to  predict 
related  phenomenon,  and  that  be  will  dis- 
cover he  can  control  some  of  these  and  put 
them  to  work. 

The  term  we  use  today  for  man's  ability 
to  capture  and  put  to  work  the  forces  of 
nature  la  technology,  and  slnoe  technology 
frequently  gives  birth  to  better  means  for 
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tnakUK  neK  •clenUttc  obMrvatloM,  It  con- 
UniullT  nrOTfclM  tu*  beginning  oJ  >  whol. 
nrw  era.  o<  iJl»cOTerj.  undeTBtaomng.  and 
nnctlcal  «••  <rf  knowledg*- 

Ai  Jefferson  tbought  aeeplr  on  me  Je»on» 
ot  autotj  In  Uie  iprlng  of  1T78.  It  U  hirdlj 
poaelble  tJl»t  he  am  Dot  reBect  on  the  fact 
that  the  mot  dramauc  eiamplee  ot  man'e 
.clentiac  rocceea  had  dorHed  from  hU  o«n- 
turiee-old  lzrt«t»»t  In  the  »««t  region!  out- 
ward from  the  earth.  He  w«»  aware,  for 
example,  that  almost  two  h«ndr«i  jeare 
tielore  the  famous  Danieh  aatronomer,  Tycho 
Brahe  and  hU  ooUaboratora  perfected  the 
quadrant  and  made  a  long  and  eepeclaUy 
accurate  eerlee  ot  obeervatlona  of  the  mo- 
tlone  erf  the  etar*  and  planet*. 

He  waa  aware  that  a  short  time  later, 
Oallloo  OalUel  spiled  the  telescope  to  the 
more  detailed  study  of  our  moon  and  the 
planets  of  our  eolar  system.  He  knew  that  . 
Ule  otoswratlons  ot  Brahe  and  OalUeo  cast 
great  doubt  on  the  then  current  the<x7 
whloh  placed  the  earth  at  the  center  of  the 
iolar  system  and  which  had  been  man's  ego- 
centric view  since  the  tune  ot  the  ancient 
Greeks.  jetTenon  knew  that  Johannes  Kepler, 
a  student  of  Brahe'i,  achieved  greatnees  by 
analysing  Brahes  aala  ana  deducing  his 
famous  laws  of  planetary  motion,  Jefferson 
knew  well  that  Newton,  who  was  described 
sa  "ho  who  In  genius  surpassed  human  kind," 
hwl  surreyed  the  work  ot  Kepler  on  plane- 
tary motions  and  Oallleo  on  falling  bodies 
ana  had  concluded  that  the  dynamlc»  of 
these  phenomena  were  really  but  manlfeeU- 
tlons  of  a  universal  principle  which  became 
jua  law  orf  gravltaUon.  He  knew  tliat  Newton 
had  gone  on  to  enunciate  his  three  famous 
laws  of  motion  and  had  become  thereby, 
apart  from  relaUylstic  considerations,  the 
architect  of  dynamics  and  celeatlal  mechanics 
as  ere  know  them  even  today. 

Here  In  Williamsburg  two  hundred  years 
ago  Jelfenon  undoubtedly  pondered  the  ma»- 
slTS  Impact  on  man  and  society  of  this  se- 
qualkce  of  events.  What  dia  It  mean,  what 
could  it  mean  to  the  new  nation  being  bora, 
that  those  literary  and  reUglous  poslUons 
which  had  rallied  around  the  fallacious 
earth-oent»red  universe  of  Ptolemy,  and  were 
made  vtvia  In  the  epic  poems  ot  Milton  and 
Dante,  had  l>eeo  so  recently  and  so  sorely 
shaken  by  advancing  Intellectual  processes? 
Could  Jellerson  have  toreeeen  that  mans 
leaaon  m  humUlty  and  in  objectivity  in  the 
face  of  such  a  vast  unfolding  physical  uni- 
verse had  only  begun,  and  that  the  forces 
of  a  rr««-thlnklng  science  would  shorUy  bring 
man  to  conceive  that  the  solar  system  itself 
was  nowhere  near  the  center  of  the  universe? 
Indeed,  that  the  universe  Itselt  Is  an  im- 
mense qiaoe-time  continuum  in  which  en- 
ergy and  mass  are  interchanging  on  a  grand 
scale? 

We  know  today  that  If  knowledge  Is  to 
be  of  benefit  to  mankind,  it  must  be  put  to 
work  through  organized  society.  Jefferson 
knew  this  too.  He  had  read  John  Locke  and 
had  placed  his  picture  In  his"  home.  Indeed 
he  had  made  Locke's  "Essay  Concerning  Hu- 
man OndersUndlng"  a  subject  of  careful 
study  He  knew  what  OalUeo's  great  accom- 
plishment had  contributed  to  Newton's  work, 
and  that  it  had  also  provided  an  Inspirational 
baals  for  Newton's  friend.  John  Locke,  in  the 
fields  of  philosophy  and  government  The  ef- 
fect of  Locke's  works  denning  end  defending 
human  ri^ts  were  strongly  r«llect*d  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  much 
that  came  thereafter. 

And  so.  it  is  today,  hard  to  Imagine  a 
pander  consequence  of  the  cross-fertUisa- 
ti(m  of  Ideas  in  tlie  history  of  man  than  that 
represented  by  Locke  and  Newton  as  seen  by 
Jefferson. 

In  ouf  early  days,  Washington,  HamUton. 
Jefferson,  and  PrankUn  built  In  concert  on 
the  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  they  did 
this  with  all  the  effectiveness  that  cliaracter- 
Izsd  the  work  of  Brahe.  QalUeo.  Kepler,  and 
Newton.  This  was  no  small  feat.  Waehlngton, 
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the  soldier,  had  to  know  government  like  he 
knew  war;  Hamilton,  the  lawyer,  had  to  know 
banking  like  he  knew  jurtsprudenco;  Jeffer- 
son the  philosopher,  had  to  know  men  like 
be  knew  logic:  and  Franklin,  the  selentlsV 
had  to  know  diplomacy  like  be  knew  elec- 
tricity. There  was  no  assumpUon  underlying 
their  work  more  important  than  that  in- 
dividually free  men  would  become  collec- 
tively responsible  men.  They  set  a  pattern  of 
collective  action  and  governmental  frame- 
work that  has  enabled  a  growing  sodsty  of 
free  men  to  effectively  exercise  initiative  In 
exploiting  new  knowledge  through  new  tech- 
oology  on  a  ecsle  never  before  sttalned.  Our 
free  society  has  become  a  select  haven  foe 
free-thlnklng  science  snd  advanced  tech- 
nology, with  the  result  that  its  search  for. 
and  appUcaUon  of.  new  knowledge  has  been 
succeMful  on  s  scale  which  challenges  aU 
,  the  rest  of  mankind. 

But  let  us  return  to  Newton  and  recall  that 
bis  third  law  of  motion,  equating  action  and 
reaction,  U  especially  suited  for  providing 
vehlclee  that  move  In  the  vacuum  outside  our 
atmoephere  This  poeelblllty  was  recognised 
by  Robert  Ooddard,  who  conceived  and  de- 
velopea  the  first  small  Uquia  rocket,  over 
thirty  years  ago  He  laia  the  foundaOon  for 
the  large  space  boosters  of  today  that  liave 
already  succeeded  In  taking  man  far  away 
from  the  earth  where  he  may  make  even 
more  revealing  observations  and  and  new 
ways  to  make  use  of  his  environment. 

Truly,  then  sre  are  witneeslng  the  full 
measure  of  John  Wealey  Powell's  penetrating 
observation  in  1BS8  when,  as  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  he  stated,  "In  man's  progrtM  from 
savagery  to  enlightenment,  he  has  transferred 
the  laws  of  beast  evolution  from  himself  to 
his  inventions,  and  relieved  of  the  load,  he 
has  soared  away  to  the  goal  of  his  destiny 

on  the  vrtngs  ot  higher  law."  

It  Is  Instructive  to  mentally  blast  off  from 
earth  and  look  at  ourselves  as  an  entttv  In 
the  totality  of  this  rpact  region  Khlch  ux 
am  noto  trarerje.  Either  individually  or  col- 
lectlvely  ss  an  element  of  mass  or  energy. 
man's  presence  In  space  can  easily  bo  cal- 
culated to  be  of  tnvUl  algniacance.  On  the 
grand  scale  of  space,  man  appears  to  be  a 
physical  triviality. 

As  an  lnt«Uectual  enUty,  however,  he  Is  as 
uniquely  significant  in  ths  totality  of  space 
ss  he  Is  in  the  locality  of  earth.  By  all  odds, 
his  destiny  appears  to  be  the  destiny  of  his 
Intellect.  He  appears  to  have  no  recourse  but 
to  engage  by  all  means  available  in  the  end- 
leee  search  for  new  food  for  thought — new 
InformaUon  which  be  dlgesU  to  form  the 
new  knowledge  that  enables  him  to  continue 
the  search  for  better  understanding  of  him- 
self in  hli  environment.  This  search,  then,  la 
the  greatest  continuing  adventure  knovm  to 
man  and  it  U  uniquely  his  In  the  physical 
universe.  It  la  uniquely  suited  to  construc- 
tively consuming  all  of  his  resources,  mental 
and  physical;  thus.  If  man  so  chooses,  he  does 
Indeed  have  an  outlet  for  all  the  effort  now 
expended  in  conflict  or  vrars.  an  outlet  vastly 
more  noble  and  rewarding. 

But  the  evenu  of  the  day  make  It  clear 
that  the  existence  of  conflict  and  war  stul 
provides  dramatic  evidence  of  the  animal 
that  remains  In  man:  that  man  himself  is 
the  one  animal  that  man  has  far  from  fuUy 
mastered.  ^^ 

Oeorge  Mason  penned  in  Article  XV  orf  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights.  "That  no  free 
Government,  or  blessing  of  Liberty  can  be 
preserved  to  any  people  but  by  .  .  .  frequent 
recurrence   to  fundamental   principles." 

What  then  are  these  principles  as  they 
apply  today?  To  get  at  this  question,  let  us 
take  another  view  of  oureelves  paying  special 
attention  to  the  Impact  ol  science  and  tech- 
nology. It  U  Important  to  note  flrst  that  we 
have  become  a  nation  oompoeed  largely  o* 
specialists,  both  as  Individuals  and  profea- 
slonal  groups.  ThU  has  been  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  Increasing  number  and  complexity 


of  the  functions  which  must  be  performs^ 
each  of  which  must  be  tractable  for  the  la- 
dividual,  for  his  piofeasional  or  associalst 
group,  and  foe  those  who  must  flt  then 
together  to  provide  an  effective  total  .opera- 
Hon  of  soc4ety.  In  a  very  real  sense,  then, 
we  have  evolved  into  a  highly  complex.  Inter- 
connected, and  Interdependent  system  o( 
people,  groups,  funcuons.  and  Interests.  This 
la  In  contradistlncUon  to  our  early  period 
when  the  sdvanclng  frontier  provided  oppor- 
tunity and  fluidity,  and  the  pattern  of  settle- 
ment consisted  of  a  relaUvely  small  number 
of  loosely  connected  groupe  wlilch  could 
enjoy  a  quasi-Independent  existence. 

Now  perhape  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  evolution  Is  that  our  fundamental 
prlndplee.  and  rules  of  law  and  order  hsvs 
been  able  to  adjust  and  evolve  at  more  or  IcM 
the  same  rate  Within  our  constitutional 
frame  of  government.  thU  has  served  to  pre- 
serve the  Msentlal  Independence  and  freedom 
of  the  individual,  and  to  maintain  a  balanos 
of  forces  and  positions  between  exlsUng  and 
new  groups. 

Increasingly  science  and  technology  have 
been  important  forcing  functions  of  this  evo- 
lution. It  Is  the  prime  purpose  of  science  to 
enlarge  our  understanding  of  known  phe- 
nomena and  to  begin  our  understanding  << 
new  phenomena.  The  output  of  this  effort  U 
new  knowledge  which  Is  put  to  work  In  im- 
proving the  way  we  do  things  we  already 
know  how  to  do.  and  In  aeveloplng  ways  of 
doing  things  we  never  knew  how  to  do  before 
Accordingly,  science  and  technology  facili- 
tate the  development  of  new  and  Improved 
funcOons  in  our  society,  ana  the  most  ef- 
fective management  techniques  for  exploit- 
ing these  functions  have  largely  Involved 
the  specializing  o<  people  ana  groups  More 
generally,  however,  the  essenUal  product  of 
science  and  technology  Is  chanje— thot  U. 
cAsnge  In  1/le  otl((ude»  and  Interest!  o/  peo- 
ple through  the  acquisition  of  new  knowl- 
edge ana  chanse  In  the  mefhods  o/  ocdoa 
and  inlcrartion  0/  people  through  the  appli- 
cation of  this  knowledge.  It  follows  too.  that 
the  larger  the  effort  In  science  and  tech- 
nology, the  larger  those  changes  wlU  be  ana 
the  more  ropldly  they  will  occur. 

Is  this  sufficient  background  against  which 
to  ask  If  we  today  are  participating  in  a  pre- 
lude to  the  independence  or  loss  of  It  In  the 
aist  Century?  Can  we  now  grasp  the  basic 
problem  poeed  for  the  Individual  by  big 
science  and  big  technology  as  major  continu- 
ing elemenU  in  the  same  way  the  problems 
of  1776  were  grasped  by  the  men  we  honor 
today?  ,  ,., 

We  know  that  the  effect  of  science  ana 
technology  Is  to  upaet  the  dynamic  equlUb- 
rlum  of  society.  The  bigger  the  effort  on  sci- 
ence and  technology,  the  bigger  and  more 
rapid  these  perturbaUons  are  lUely  to  be. 

The  hard  fact  of  life  for  organised  society 
and  Its  leaders  today  Is  that  If  dynamK 
equilibrium  U  achieved  at  any  one  time  H 
becomes  increasingly  difflcult  to  maintain. 
This  U  especially  true  when  It  Is  upset  bys 
number  ot  large  Innovations  not  introduced 
with  the  most  careful  consideration  of  their 
second  and  third  order  effecu. 

There  is  significant  evidence  that  new  and 
Improved  methods  must  be  brought  into  play 
to  analyse  and  prepare  for  the  mtloducUon 
of  major  innovaUons.  These  methods  must 
include  not  only  consideration  of  the  direct 
beneflts  which  the  Innovations  ore  primarily 
Intended  to  provide,  but  also  the  InteUectuitf 
response  time  of  humans,  the  Inertls  of 
human  systems,  and  the  InWractlon  of 
human  endeavors  srlth  their  supporting 
physical  and  social  envlroimient. 

In  the  Nstional  Aeronautics  and  Spscs 
AdminlstraUon.  our  experience  to  date  in- 
dicates that  for  success  we  must  make  toe 
most  careful  analysis  of  all  factors  at  the 
start  and  atiU  be  prepared  to  adjust  to  meet 
reality  when  eondiUcDs  turn  out  to  differ 
from  those  foreseen.  When  we  proceed  UHs 
way  the  nntegrated  systems"  approach  de- 
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teloped  for  defense  eyetemj  and  for  apace  ex- 
plorfttton  1«  TBatly  more  efloctl»e  for  epectfto 
porpoeae  tb&n  the  **lndepeiKleDt  oompo- 
neott"  »ppro*ch  to  the  eolution  ot  protoleiM 
In  complex  dynanilo  lyvtasBS- 

We  all  know  that  loala  far  eodet;  and  the 
projecte  lo  achieve  them  are  r«atl«tlc  only 
w  they  are  achlerable  with  «l«Ung  ayBtcmj 
or  desirable  modlflcatlone  of  such  ejrstems. 

ThlJ  mean*  that  go*!*.  projecU,  and  eye- 
tem*  must,  in  the  laat  analywla.  be  viewed  M 
inter-dependent  elemeota.  and  joale  thut  de- 
pend on  undesirable  eystenae  are  undealrabte 
Mais.  Cooperation  la  deetrable:  loM  of  tnde- 
pendenc*  or  indlTtduallty  U  not  The  claaale 
^nd  ooDtinulng  go*l  at  our  aoeiety  la  to  pre- 
Mrra  thoae  baatc  fr«edoma  aAd  rigbti  that 
hftT*  been  won  for  re«po»«lble  Indlvlduala. 
and  the  »«enUal  bMoa  for  oooperuUon  be- 
tween r««poiislble  groupe  within  the  ^r»me- 
work  of  repreaentatlTe  government. 

The  problem  of  chooaln^  goala  in  our  ao- 
eiety dependa  on  both  our  oapabllltlea  and 
cnjT  d«lrea.  Prom  a  capabilltv  point  of  view, 
we  bave  long  b1dc«  paaaed  the  Btage  of  eur- 
Tlvlng  In  otir  natural  eovtronment.  To  b« 
lur*.  we  are  creating  problema  of  environ- 
mental pollution,  but  tha««  are  In  no  sense 
tntract&ble  to  aclentUlc  and  lechnolo^oal  so- 
lution. We  are  in  the  process  of  pulling  up 
the  rearward  displaced  el«nenta  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  we  are  ertetuUng  assUtance  to  pro- 
Tide  security  and  opportunity  to  many  other 
peoptee  throughout  the  world.  All  of  this  we 
sre  doing,  and  yet  there  la  rUU  cayiablllty  left 
over.  There  la  some  desire  left  over,  too,  and 
we  are  satlBf  ylng  this  desire  by  applying  some 
of  our  remaining  capability  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  science  and  technology  effort,  on 
earth  and  out  in  space.  There  are  many  Im- 
portant factors  that  contribute  to  thla^  but 
there  is  one  th&t  st&nds  out.  This  is  the  fact 
that  he  carefully  conceived  mehoda  of  tcience 
snd  technology  provide  the  only  proven 
meana  knoum  to  man  for  consistently  enlarp- 
ing  ai^  applying  hlM  understanding  of  Mm- 
$elt  and  hit  enmronment.  Moreover,  man 
mUme  of  ail  creatures  ha*  Learned  to  develop 
vnd  use  these  methods  for  thene  means. 

In  this  set^tlng,  the  opening  of  the  space 
regions  to  m.an**  exploration  and  use  Is  an 
epoch  of  viist  Blgniflcance.  It  Is  a  prelude  to 
a  oew  age  in  our  endiass  quest  for  enlnrglng 
and  applying  xinderstandiag  of  ourselves  and 
our  environment.  It  la  nolquely  our  que«t — 
our  unique  destiny,  aad  our  unllml^d  ad- 
venture. 

And  so  we  have  arrtred  back  at  the  starting 
point  of  the  evolution  ot  our  free  society 
from  18th  Century  WUUamsburg  toward  an 
unknown  but  beckoning  21at  Century.  The 
challenge  at  Williamsburg  was  to  eetahUsh 
an  independent  order  of  free  and  responsible 
men  whose  physical  frontier  would  then 
move  North.  South,  and  West,  and  whose  In- 
teUectuaJ  Crontlere  would  be  bounded  solely 
by  their  Individual  capadUee  and  their  abll- 
t^  ho  cooperate.  This  challenge  was  met  so 
msgnlilcently  that  the  phyBioal  frontier  to 
not  now  measured  by  the  hort»ontal  but  by 
ths  vertical — It  Is  out  In  space  away  from 
earth.  We  are  explorlr.j  this  frontier  with 
Mariner  and  Surveyor,  and  also  with  Glenn 
and  Schirra.  like  Jefferson  ppotoed  North  and 
WMt  with  Lewis  and  Clark.  Today's  frontier 
la  limited  only  by  our  ability  to  maintain  In- 
dlTtduaJ  freedom  and  yet  Join  many  minds 
and  hands  in  concerted  action.  Independence 
must  continue  to  And  a  way  to  Include  Inter- 
dependence in  spite  ot  oomplcKlty.  Interde- 
pendence Is  the  root  of  the  non linearity 
•hich  marks  the  safe  limits  o*'  our  overall 
lyitems.  and  of  our  Individual  lives. 

Con  we  OS  individuals  be  essentially  freg 
Sfuf  yet  interdependentf  Coo  we  remain  free 
and  still  put  a  governor  on  society  that  will 
■top  us  short  of  war?  Can  we  remain  Inde- 
pendent and  stUl  go  to  Oanymede?  This  Is 
Zeno'a  paradox  of  the  aoth  Century  and  may 
eoounue  into  the  31st.  How  we  answer  It 
today  and  tomorrow  wfll  msJee  up  the  cbar- 
ftetar  of  any  pnlude  to  independence  Cor 


man  in  the  aist  Century.  Much  of  what  we 
can  contribute  to  the  answer  lies  in  a  fact 
that  Is  obvious.  This  fact  Is  the  essential 
requirement  for  each  of  us  to  do  what  we 
can  as  IndlvlduslB  and  as  groups  to  make  our 
system  of  representative  government  work, 
and  then  work  better.  More  and  more  this 
means  that  each  of  us  must  find  a  way  to 
reach  through  complexity  and  organised 
prejudice  to  trusted  source*  of  Information 
and  organized  facts.  We  must  not  do  less 
than  to  make  sure  we  understand  the 
/undamcnfalf,  in  tKe  many  important  dis- 
ciplines at  human  activity.  Without  this 
understanding  of  at  least  the  fundamentals, 
from  the  golden  rule  to  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  natural  aelectlon,  today'a  citizen  will 
not  play  the  role  only  he  can  play  in  rep- 
resentative aoclety;  cannot  bridge  the  gap 
from  one  discipline  to  another,  from  the 
old  to  the  new.  Without  this  a  citizen  to- 
day cannot  l>e  a  fxilly  effective  participant 
in  a  free  society.  Indeed,  without  this  basic 
understanding  on  a  large  scale  at  all  levels, 
our  Nation  la  likely  to  forfeit  the  capabiUty 
of  collectively  responsible  acUon  and  thus 
for  an  effective  free  society.  This  la  the  herit- 
age of  the  tremendous  Intellectual  and  co- 
operative effort  made  here  In  Willlamaburg  in 
the  fifty  days  that  were  the  prelude  to  inde- 
pendence in  me.  If  we  can  now  build  on 
thia  heritage  to  achieve  the  same  kind  of 
success  in  the  face  of  the  massive  complexl- 
tlea  of  our  times.  I  am  confident  that  free 
men  of  the  2I»t  Century  wiU  look  as  weU 
upon  us  OS  we  do  iq>on  the  men  whom  we 
honor  here  today. 
Thank  you. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Ma$  11.  19S7 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plac- 
ing an  aj-tlcle  from  the  Peoria.  ID.. 
Journal  Star  of  Wediie8da7,  May  3U 
1967,  In  the  Ricoiu): 

ISXAKL  HAa  No  CHoica 

Only  four  years  ago  the  Ruaslana  began 
to  place  Intermediary  mlssUes  90  miles  off 
the  UB.  coast  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

When  word  at  thU  fact  caoM.  confirmed, 
from  the  President  ot  the  X3S^  a  large  cam- 
pus "Peace — End  the  Cold  War*  demon- 
Btratlon  was  getting  underway  in  New  York. 
At  the  news,  the  "PeocV  placards  were 
thrown  Into  the  gutter  and  the  would-be 
demonstrators  stalked  off. 

The  people  of  the  United  States — indeed, 
people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — formed 
a  solid  front  In  support  of  Preeident  Ken- 
nedy as  he  nxoved,  instantly,  to  a  direct 
showdown. 

Nobody  waited  for  the  United  Nations  to 
debate  this  direct  threat  to  the  American 
people. 

We  all  kxMW.  on  the  Instant,  that  we  could 
not  live  tmder  auch  a  threat  in  the  hands 
of  dictators. 

Consider.  If  yon  will,  bow  It  Is  then  in 
the  land  ot  Israel  today. 

Here  Is  a  country  of  two-and-a-half- 
mllllon  pe<^le  ...  in  a  sea  of  Arabs.  The  dic- 
tator feM:ing  them  has  not  mode  symbolic  re- 
marks Uke  "I  will  bury  you."  He  has  been 
much   plainer  than  that. 

It  has  been  Nasser's  official  policy  since 
he  came  to  power,  eonstantly  reatated  and 
drilled  into  the  Arab  world,  to  brine  about 
the  extermination  of  the  Israeli  people. 

Naaser   has  frequently   and   publicly    de- 


clared It  Is  his  mission  in  lUe  to  Onlsh  what 
Hitler  started  I 

He  has  Inherited  the  lObe  at  the  Grand 
Mufti.  Hitler's  trtend  and  protese^  wbo 
launched  the  first  Arab  war  against  the 
Israeli  with  a  "volunteer"  army  to  whom  the 
Grand  Mufti  promised  gl^y.  a  Uoslou  para- 
dise In  the  next  world,  and  a  dirlsloo  of  the 
booty  of  ao  "easy"  liquidation  of  the  Jews. 
Nasser  has  closed  the  Sues  Canal  for  Eoany 
years.  In  direct  violation  and  defiance  of  In- 
temauonal  pledges  that  It  would  be  kept 
a  free  and  unreetrlcted  international  n^ter- 
way.  to  Israeli  ships  and  cargoes. 

He  closed  their  port  of  Elath  by  blocking 
the  Straits  of  Tlran  from  Sharm  El  Shlekh. 
Meanwhile  the  Russians  closed  Rumanian  oU 
fields  to  the  Israeli  in  the  other  direction. 
When  that  combination  prctentod  Iteelf  10 
vetirs  ago,  together  with  the  oragnlaatlon  and 
Intense  activity  of  Egyptian  army  "raider" 
uniM  making  night  forays  against  clvlllana 
in  Israel,  the  Isaell  staruck  In  a  Ughtnlng 
campaign  that  wiped  out  the  l^yptlans  in 
the  Gasa  strip  and  captured  Shann  B 
Shlekh. 

The  UN  had  a  conniption  flt.  and  so  did 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  State*.  We 
peniuuled  Israel  to  remove  Its  armed  foroee 
frcon  Sharm  El  Shlekh  and  the  Gaza  strip 
in  exchange  for  UN  forcee  there  and  a  UJ8L 
promise  to  preserve  the  rijhU  of  the  ssaa. 
Thus  Israel  abcmdoned  her  own  successful 
protection  of  the  area,  gave  up  a  favorable 
geographic  position,  and  depended  Instead 
for  her  freedom  and  safety  upon  the  honor- 
able performance  of  the  UN  and  the  V3. 

U  Thant — ^without  even  oonsultinc  the 
Security  Council  that  originally  author- 
ised the  deal  and  without  a  single  day's 
delay  or  consideration — has  Just  turned  the 
Oaaa  atrip  and  Sharm  B  Shlekh  back  over 
to  the  EgyptJansI 

Then,  he  calls  for  discussions  and  nego- 
tlatlous  wtiUe  Egypt  mores  80,000  men  and 
their  masslre  Soviet  armaments  Into  the 
area  and  blockades  the  port  of  Elath. 

They  have  again  made  an  armed  camp 
of  the  Qasa  strip  which  pokes  Into  the  east- 
ern side  of  Israel  over  a  great  length  of 
deeert  and  massed  men  on  Israel'a  southern 
border.  Lebanon  has  mobilized  armies  on 
the  northern  border.  Syria  has  mobUlsed 
Arab  armies  on  the  western  border.  Jordan 
hoe  given  psesa^  to  Iraqul  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bian troope  on  the  western  border. 

This  immense  armed  force,  on  every  eidai. 
stands  poised  to  strike  while  IszaeU's  oom- 
mcrce  U  paralysed  and  the  sle«e  coodltlone 
require  every  able-bodied  man  for  a  poei- 
tJon  of  defense. 

Meanwhile,  to  even  stand  In  a  posture  at 
defense.  Israel's  men  nkust  abandon  Ch« 
fields  ready  for  harvest  at  this  season,  ehan- 
don  the  factorlee,  and  eren  abandon  »l^ 
•olutely  Msentlal  daily  functions  bclnf  aa- 
•umed  by  teen-agers  and  women. 

Can  Israel  stand  so.  dying  by  Inches  while 
the  vultures  hover  over  her— and  while  tli» 
UN  debates? 

Can  people  who  faced  extermination  such 
a  short  time  ago.  stand  quietly  and  me^ly 
awalUng  another  holocaust? 

Where  can  theee  assembled  refugees  go 
now?  Only  Into  the  seal 

Israel  U  besieged  by  the  Araba  as  directly 
OS  was   ever  a   Crusader's  castle,  and  It  1* 
absurd  to  pretend  that  such  a  siege  Is  not 
an  act  of  war  and  that  Israel  would  be  an 
aggressor  If  she  ventures  out  ot  tiie  eastls 
fate  to  rescue  herself  l 
To  expect  Inaction  would  be  unreallstle. 
Arab  leaders  have  sold,  before  the  debate 
started,  that  there  la  only  one  "solution  to 
the   Jewish    problem" — and   It   is   the  some 
phrase  and  the  same  "solution"  Hitler  pre- 
sented. Flesal  said  It  lUtly  on  VA.  T7  the 
ocbv  day.  Only  one  thing,  extermination  I 
The  Israeli  do  not  reaUy  have  a  choice. 
Any  weatherman  would  have  to  say  that 
the  probability  for  war  within  a  matter  of 
days  is  "better  than  90  per  rant." 
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And  tIM  -piKe-IoTln*"  "meUow«l"  Ru»- 
duu  •!•  pol»ed  »o  Mploit  It  Mid  cipuid 
UMtr    UDpU*    teram    Um    "Bridge    <X    tlia 

A  •wld  tntpaj  vxxBM  oT«r  u».  u  much 
tor  U»  Ai»b«  ••  to/  Kbm  IkmU.  for  "doonwl 
men"  m*ke  fleree  Boldlere.  

And  e  trs«edy  (or  U5,  too.  For  prtnnlMe 
b«e  been  made,  and  It  la  ptomieee  that  hold 
Che  (rae  world  itui  free. 


EtUeal  Obli(**i«*'  ■■  GoTeromtnt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


succeiaful  In  three  of  the  caMa  and  tha  de- 
fendanu  pleaded  guilty  at  violating  the  tot>- 
bytng  Act  In  the  other  caae  by  falling  u> 
regUter  (Natural  Oae  caae). 

In  January,  1S47  the  Tale  Law  Journal 
and  the  Columbia  Law  Berlew  oontalned 
artlclea  which  carefuUy  analyzed  the  Fed- 
eral ElegulaUon  ol  Lobbying  Act  of  1046  and 
pointed  out  tta  many  weakneaaea. 

The  yale  Law  Journal  concluded  In  part 
that: 

■11  u  probable  that  the  Lobbying  Act  will 
prove  largely  Inelfectlie.  The  loopholea  pro- 
vided by  the  'principal'  requirement,  the  In- 
completeneaa  of  the  IhlormaOon  r«iulred 
to  be  Bled,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  enforce- 
ment agency,  and  the  weakneaa  of  the  pub- 
lldtT  provlaloDa  may  oocablne  to  make  the 
Act  a<  dead  a  law  aa  eUnllar  eUle  lUtutea." 
The  Columbia  Late  Revitrw  concluded  In 
part,  that; 

"The  Act  waa  neither  carefully  drafted  nor 
fully  ocmaldered.  lu  unblguouj  termi  en- 
courage evBjlon.  and  In  providing  for  en- 
forcement. Oongreee  baa  failed  to  draw  upon 
the  experience  of  the  itatee  In  dealing  with 
thla  problem.  Their  experience  Indicates  that 


IN  THB  HOUSE  or  HEPBESENTATIVIS 

Wtdnadav,  tlay  31.  1967 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hofi 

arable  WUUam  D.  McParlane,  ■  dlstiii'  —  ,_                                                      

^Sed  foimer  CongressmAn  from  Tex-  the  regui«  >»-  •^"'"T "LJSS^i?  .Si- 

S?^UT  ««.e  a  very  leanied  and  <UA-  -'.^-^.'^rin^^Jirin^STrS  S^- 

oerntn*  ■tatement  on  the  subject  or  tne  JZj^V^  ,  ... 

ethical  obUgfttlona  of  the  executive  and  i^^ua  bear  in  mind  that  the  above  known      ____  ^ 

lefflslatlve  branches  of  government.  Hia  j^^^  ooncernlng  the  AnU-lobbytng  Act  of     the  bill  would  r«<iulr«  such  offlclai  or  govern 

statement    was    made    to    the    General  j04«   ^u   a  Tague.   indtflnlte,   incompletely      mcnt  employe*  in  »uch  department*,  when 

-      ■   ■  -            --*-*--  jy4,irn  measure  with  a  lack  of  an  adequate 

enforcement  agency  and  pracUcally  nothing 

done  for  more  than  20  years  to  correct  thla 


Prealdent  which  required  Federal  employeet 
to  aubcntt  flnfi"r*«'  report*  to  their  auperlm 
or,  in  same  caaw,  to  the  CItU  Service  Oom- 
mlKlon.  But  thee*  reporta  are  not  available 
to  the  public.  ATaUabtUty  to  the  pre«  and 
the  pubUc  aa  provided  In  this  bill  Is  vital  to 
the  cffecUvcneaa  of  the  dlaclocure  principle. 
(S)  It  would  give  the  votere  the  inlorma* 
tion  needed  to  evaluate  properly  the  candl- 
dates  for  office.  The  public  haa  no  way  of 
getting  the  correct  background  factual  In- 
formation ooncemlng  the  candidate's  finan- 
cial Btatua,  either  before  or  after  he  hai  been 
elected  to  theae  Important  offlcee. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  a  SIS.OOO  to  •30.000 
a  year  Senate  employee  ot  eight  raar*  dura- 
tion mode  a  financial  statement  showing  a 
$3,000,000    eccumulatlon? 

Thla  bin  would  not  only  require  full  dli- 
oloaure  of  all  top  legislative  employee  but 
would  require  the  same  information  from  the 
top  employee*  In  the  executive  department 
We  hear  many  rumors  from  the  admlnlBtra- 
tlve  agenclM  of  backdoor  approaches.  Influ- 
ence peddling,  and  the  Uke.  and  aocnetlmea. 
as  we  know,  based  upcHi  documentary  evi- 
dence. 

This  bill  would  require  all  such  Informa- 
tion, written  or  oral,  (ormal  or  Informal,  from 
the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
branchee  of  government,  to  be  made  part  of 
the  public  record  of  the  caae.  Furthermore, 


Board  of  Christian  Social  Concema  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Because  It  contains 
so  much  that  Is  of  Interest  to  all  of  us. 
I  un  Including  It  here  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks: 

araTXMXMT  o»  Foanxa  Congsissmam  William 
D.  McFaai-AHX.  of  Txxas.  PaEaxKTiNc  a  Biix 
To  TurmoTK  thx  Opolation  or  thb  Lxoia- 

l^TIVB     Airo     SXXCUTIYK     BsAWCHlS     OF     TBX 

Pb>xbax.  Oovixkment  bt  RxQtnBiMO  A  Full 
DiKxasumx  of  thx  Ftnakcial  Intixists  or 
Msmxaa  of  Comgsxss,  Tor  Lxgislativs 
STAFF  km  HiOH  Official  ik  thx  Exxcu- 
nvM  Bkamch.  and   or  tub  Lobbtist  Who 

COHTACT   TBXSX   OOVnNKKMT   OmCIALS 

Mf  Chairman.  I  appreciate  tlie  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  to  you  the  proposed  bill 
hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  "A"  which  would 
require  all  Membera  of  Congress,  the  top 
pfBflaJlii  In  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partnients  and  lobbyists  to  make  a  full  dis- 
dCMure  ot  their  financial  interests  to  the 
C«nptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtee. 

Preasure  groups  and  lobbyists  have  played 
K  wj  active  part  Ln  the  paaaage  and  defeat 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  ImporUnt  legis- 
lation considered  by  Oongreas  for  the  past 
haU  century.  Coogrees  has  felt  and  recog- 
nised the  impact  of  these  pressure  groups 
and  has  repeate<lly  offered  leglsIaUon  to  ex- 
pose and  oorrect  the  many  abuses  dlscloeed 
by  lobbyist  operations,  but  were  never  able 
to  enact  any  general  lobbying  regiUatloD 
until  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act  of  1»M  (M  Stat.  BIS)  which  was  actual- 
ly passed  as  a  small  part  of  the  General 
Leglelatlve  BeorganlxaUon  Act  of  lft4«.  I«gls- 
latlcm  requiring  financial  disclosure  by 
Member*   of   Congress,   top   ofllclaJs   In   the 


situation.  w  -   .v.- 

Is  H  any  wonder  that  we  have  had  the 
Bobby  Baker.  Senator  Dodd  and  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell  cases.  ]\iat  to  mention  a  few? 

It  is  true  that  tloe  Congress  in  IBW 
adopted  a  Code  of  Ethics  covering  aU  per- 
sons In  the  government  service,  Congrese  In- 


there  Is  a  conflict  of  Interest,  to  retrain  from 
taking  any  part  In  trying  to  Influence  the 
declalons  being  BMde.  either  Ln  the  legisla- 
tive  or  executive   departments. 

It  is  thus  made  clear  that  such  disclosure* 
would  be  txfth  preventive  and  protective, 
not  only  to  those  coaolng  luider  the  provt- 
Blona  of  the  bUl.  but  to  the  public  as  well. 

Former  Sena%or  Paul  Douglas  has  pointed 
out  that  such  disclosure  In  the  leld  of  pub- 


duded.  The  plaque  was  printed  In  red.  blue      j^j.  aUain  not  o»ly  "avoids  cMScult  decisions 
fcnd  Kold  and  Is  available  for  hanging  on  the     ^  ^  ^hm  may  be  right  or  wrong"  but  that 


Members'  wall.  It  la  a  nice  decoraUon  for 
the  office  of  the  Members  but  has  no  means 
of  enforcement  and  the  record  shows  that 
It  has  not  improved  the  existing  situation. 

A  few  years  later  the  Bobby  Baker  caae 
broke,  and  the  Congress  and  Rules  Commit- 
tees of  botH  Houses  made  inquiries  and  con- 
sidered a  limited  disclosure  requirement; 
however,  the  matters  were  never  acted  upon. 
and  Instead,  the  Senate  and  House  adopted 
resolutions  to  eetabllsh  new  Select  Cocnmlt- 
tees  on  Standards  and  Conduct.  The  record 
^ows  that  such  committees  have  not  been 
•ucceaaful  In  policing  themselves.  History 
shows  that  legislators  do  not  police  them- 
selves. 


It  would  sharpen  aa«i's  own  Judgments  of 
right  and  wrai^  alAee  they  wo\Ud  be  less 
Ukely  to  do  wroag  things  U  they  knew  these 
acts  would  be  challenged." 

The  Congress  has  been  slow  to  oorrect 
theee  known  loopfaoles  existing  In  the  ad- 
mlnlstrauon  of  our  legislative  and  executive 
departments. 

Title  n  requires  "poreons"  who  "receive, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  any 
other  thing  of  value,  a  substantial  part  of 
which  Is  to  be  tised  to  aid.  or  a  substantial 
purpose  of  which  pennn  is  to  aid  in  the  ac- 
oomplUhment  of— the  passage  or  defeat  of 
any  legislation" — or  "to  influence,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  leg- 


I  wUl   now  briefly   analyse   the  principal     lai^tion  by  the  Oongrees  of  the  United  States 


Of  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the  govern- 
ment admlnistraUve  agencies  In  the  execu- 
tive department  ahall.  t>efore  doing  anything 
In  furtherance  of  such  object.  regUter  wltii 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  and  shall  give  to 
tboee  officers  in  writing  under  oath,  his  nams 
and  b\»ln««s  addrees,"  by  whom  employed, 
the  nature  of  bis  employment,  with  full  de- 
tails of  the  kind  aiMl  character  of  his  con- 


features  of  this  public  disclosure  bill  in  the 
order  In  wlilch  It  U  written: 

Title  I  raqulres  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
a>>>«rift^i  Interests  of  Members  of  Congrese, 
the  top  legislative  staff  and  high  offldsJs  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
Congress  has  required  such  financial  dis- 
closures by  the  high  officials  In  the  executive 

department — why    shouldn't    this    same    re-  ,  _. 

qulrement  apply  to  Members  of  Congress  and      ^^^^  ^j  employment. 

other  top  officials  of  both  the  legislative  and         ^  opening  statement  1  have  briefly 

_     -        ,,      -w^„„>,_    ^   tK-      th«    executive    departments    who    not    only     —yi-w-d  t^e  hletorteal  background  ol  legls- 

legialatlve    and    execuUve   brmnchw   ot   Um  ^  „^^     ^  the  most     I?S^?Stecanr  FedSal  Regulations  of  Lob- 

govemment  have  not  yet  been  considered  and      ™  ^'^  ^^i^.^ns  concerning  the  admlnl-     ^^  ^^  .^?,.?^ren^U  be  made  to 

tratlon  of  these  laws.  ^^^   need    for   amendments   to   the   Federal 

Public  disclosure  has  several  advantagee: 
(1)   It  would  be  democratic  and  wholeeome 
to  apprise  the  people  of  all  their  top  public 
oAclals'  flnanclal  status. 

(3)  It  would  give  the  people  more  ooofl- 
dence  In  their  public  officials — In  the  light 
of  all  the  rumors  and  Innuendoe  now  being 
etreulated  In  the  news  media,  etc. 

(S)   It  would  be  nearly  automatic  In  Ita 


approved  by  Congress 

The  lobby  provlslona  of  the  IIHO  Act  ex- 
cited Little  debate  at  the  time,  and  for  good 
reason:  lu  provisions  were  largely  taken  from 
(the  Black-Smith  Bills  of  1930)  previous 
bills  that  were  vague  and  indefinite  and 
had  failed  to  secure  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Federal  Lobbying  Act  oS  1M0  has  never 
subsequently   been    amended   by   the    CoO' 


^_  (l»4«-lMfl)  and  only  four  suits  were  operation.  The  report*  fUed  with  the  Oomp- 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  troUer  Oeneral  would  be  o^)«n  to  public  in- 
alleged  violations  of  the  Act  through  the  epecUon  and  would  make  all  such  facts  avail- 
end  of  1M4.  able  to  the  press  and  the  public. 

In  tbtte  tov  pxnrr   (WJLlt,  Barries  and  (4)   It  would  oorrect  a  vital  omission  In 

Savlnci  *  Z4}an  case*)  the  defendant*  mn  the  BxecuUve  Order  i*eued  in  l»flfl  by  the 


the   need    ._. 

Regulations  of  Lobbying  Act  of  IMg. 

As  above  pointed  out.  the  1»4«  Act  wss 
the  first  general  F*deral  legislation  on  tiUi 
subject  and  due  to  ths  reasons  above  stated 
waa  vague  and  indeflnlU  and  proved  Ineffec- 
Uve  In  requiring  the  "lobbyists"  to  register 
and  give  the  neoeesary  Information  to  apprle* 
the  public  and  the  Congre**  of  the  opera- 
tions and  ecu  vl  ties  of  thoes  "prssaur* 
group*."  There  was  no  enforcing  sgency  pro- 
vided m  the  Act. 

The  operations  and  aotlvltlas  of  tb*  lob- 
bylsu  In  and  around  Waehlngtcn  «■  1b«r 
affect  the  laglsUtive  and  executtv*  dsfpart- 


ment*  of  government  have  been  rather  fully 
publicised  in  certain  artldee  and  publica- 
tions. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  what  tSiese  dUfer- 
cDt  individuals  and  preeeure  groups  have  had 
k  u-emendou*  Impact  on  t^e  paasag*  and 
defeat  of  much  Important  legislation. 

It  is  eetimated  that  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  lobbytsU  who  operate  In  and  out  of 
W&Bhlngton  have  ever  registered  under  the 
IMS  Act. 

AS  above  pointed  out.  the  19*6  Act  had 
many  'loopholes'  and  the  lot>bylst*  were 
quick  to  discover  them  and  be  governed  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  Service  pub- 
U5he*  weekly  reports  and  annual  almanacs 
which  give  excellent  Information  concerning 
not  only  the  important  issues  and  legislative 
and  poUtloat  events,  but  they  keep  a  very 
fine  lot  of  InformaUon  about  the  activities 
and  operations  of  the  different  pressure 
groups  in  and   around   Washington, 

The  proposed  bill  Is  drawn  to  eliminate 
most  all  the  loopholee  pointed  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Harrtw  case  (M7  Dfl. 
fll3)  decided  in  19M. 

The  LegtBlaUve  Reorganlaatlon  Act  of  1M7 
m  it*  Title  V  entlUed  ReguUUon  of  Lobbying 
(S-  3W)  has  made  numerous  amendments  to 
their  LeglslaUfre  Act  of  l&4fl.  However,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  the  day  after  the  pass- 
age of  this  Act  by  the  Senate,  oommented. 
"TTie  complex  measure  Is  designed  to  give 
Oongree  greater  control  over  the  budget  and 
to  streamline  committee  procodures.  It  aleo 
requires  more  legislation -influencing  groups 
to  register  on  a  public  ll*t  of  lobbyist*  despite 
complaints  that  the  proposed  new  rule*  are 
too  vag\M." 

The  amendment*  we  have  made  in  the  t^ab- 
by  Act  of  IMfl  are  designed  to  oorrect.  as 
many  as  poaslble.  the  known  loophole*  in  the 
law.  This  proposed  legislation  Ls  badly  needed 
now  to  oorrect  the  many  abuses  known  to 
exist. 

ReepectfuUy  submitted. 

Thx  Fomuxc  Olabs. 

Mount  Vrmon  Place  Methodist  Church. 

By     WnxiAM  D.  McFaxlakx. 

Former  Member  of  Conffreu. 


VMteaa  Odyuey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  anasonai 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  May  31,  1967 
lAr.  P*T.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  untold  stories  ot  the  Vietnam  war 
is  the  voluntary  effort  by  many  American 
physicians  to  upgrade  the  quaU^  ol 
medical  care  In  a  nation  which  has  fallen 
far  behind  the  rest  a!  the  world  in  health 
and  medical  knowledge,  and  even  basic 
sanitation.  One  of  the  doctors  who  has 
contributed  his  services  in  this  regard  is 
Dr.  Malcom  E  Phelps  of  El  Reno.  Okla. 
In  addition  to  his  medical  background, 
Dr  Phelps  has  an  unusual  ability  to 
record  for  posterity  his  observations 
In  far  off  Vietnam.  I  think  the  work  that 
he  and  others  are  doing  is  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  in  this  struggling 
republic,  and  I  insert  In  the  Record,  at 
this  point,  his  latest  report  from  Saigon 
dated  April  30.  1967: 

Baiook.  April  30.  1967. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  spend 

mudi  "Tiio  In  the  Far  Bast  and  not  become 

aware    of    the    difference    In    attitude    and 

pbUoeophy  between  the  ooddental  and  the 


oriental.  While  there  are  wide  varUtUms  In 
nationalliles  and  even  within  those  ot  a 
single  naUonaUty  the  underlying  dlflerencea 
are  soon  apparent. 

One  of  the  moet  noticeable  difference*,  es- 
pecially with  Americana,  is  that  we  are  Im- 
patient and  Impulsive  while  the  oriental  Is 
bothered  far  less  by  the  element  of  time  and 
its  passing,  "nils  may  be  due.  at  least  In  part, 
to  the  fact  that  their  clTlllzatlon  and  their 
culture  was  ancient  at  the  time  that  ours 
was  spawned. 

No  one  can  prove  that  one  pbUoeophy  Is 
entirely  superior  to  the  other  one.  Each  has 
lU  merits  and  tta  shortcomings.  Bach  has  Its 
advocates  and  lu  adversaries. 

To  those  of  us  In  the  "health  field"  the 
chief  Irritation  that  we  encounter  Is  the  fact 
that  when  we  see  such  an  abundance  of  pain 
and  suffering  and  disease  and  disability.  It 
L>  only  natural  that  we  would  like  to  "wave 
the  magic  wand"  and  correct  conditions  that 
are  re^wnslble  for  the  existence  of  this  de- 
plorable plight  of  the  people  bert. 

Progress  Is  always  pitifully  slow  but  to  be 
permanent  it  must  be  by  evoluUon  and  not 
by  revolution.  At  times  progress  Is  eo  slow 
that  It  seems  almost  nonexistent. 

Here.  It  U  a  frustrating  fact,  that  progress 
from  day  to  day  and  at  times  from  week  to 
week  Is  almost  imperceptible.  This  one  fact  is 
responsible  for  depression  and  diecourage- 
ment  that  eo  many  of  the  Volunteer  Physi- 
cians have  at  the  conclusion  of  their  two 
months  toiir  here.  They  have  witnessed  the 
overwhelming  need  for  their  skilled  services 
and  have  been  able  to  do  so  UtUe,  even 
though  they  have  worked  eo  industriously 
for  such  long  hours.  They  can  see  so  little 
progress.  So  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Comparing  conditions  now  with  those 
present,  when  I  arrived  10  months  ago,  does 
reveal  a  definite  Improvement,  although 
there  Is  an  unbelievable  amount  yet  to  be 
done. 

A  worthwhile  program  must  have  two 
goals.  One.  a  short  range  or  Immediate  ob- 
jective and  the  eecond  a  long  term  and 
permanent  projects.  Both  are  In  operation 
here. 

Some  of  the  moet  pressing  problem*  that 
w«r«  present  when  I  arrived  are  now  well  on 
tbe  road  to  solution.  On  others,  very  little 
pfOgTM*  has  been  made.  However,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  an  overall  gain 
and  the  momentum  seems  to  be  gradually 
Increasing  as  the  days  go  by. 

Many  of  the  provinoe  ho^ltais  have  been 
renovated  and  ref umlshed .  In  others  new 
construction  has  been  completed.  Moat  are 
now  equipped  wlUi  new.  modem  and  serv- 
ioeable  surgical  sultee.  Problems  oS  supply, 
which  have  been  so  critical,  have  been  Im* 
proved  and  In  a  short  time  wm  be  almost 
completely  overoome. 

The  shortage  of  doctor*  and  aodllary  per- 
sonnel has  been  acuta. 

Dr.  Lu  T.  the  Minister  of  Health  of  Viet- 
nam, furnished  me  the  following  figures.  The 
date  U  a*  of  AprU  IB.  10d7. 

I.  Total  number  of  Doctors  of  Medidne 

(vletnameee)    on  Jan.  1.  1907 S6ft 

3.  Total  number  In  military  serrlo* 631 

S.  Total  number  of  doctors  In  admlnis- 
traUve poslUons W 

4.  Total  number  of  doctors  In  teaching 

posiUons   (School  of  Medicine) 86 

5.  Total  number  retired  or  disabled 33 

6.  Number  remaining  to  care  tor  approx- 

imately 16.000.000  people 168 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  those  in 
administrative,  teaching  and  even  aom*  In 
the  military  service  do.  at  Omes.  supplemmt 
thelx  inoomes  by  the  "psrt  time"  practice 
of  medidne. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  If  there  was  a 
cessation  of  bostaitles,  that  most  of  the  631 
now  In  the  service,  would  be  available  for 
civilian  practice,  Increasing  the  number  for 
dvlllan  care  by  almost  400% . 

To  supplement  th*  doctor  shortage,  the 
U.S.  and  other  "Free  World"  oountriea.  on 


31  March  1067.  had  a  total  of  181  pbyHdans 
in  Vietnam.  106  of  theae  wore  from  th*  XJB. 
83  are  volunteers  who  donate  3  months  of 
their  time  away  from  their  praotloe  azid  the 
oocnforts  ot  their  homes  to  help  their  fellow 
human  beings. 

Up  to  this  date,  361  American  dootora  have 
contributed  their  skllU  to  aid  the  effort  here. 
10  have  served  an  extra  two  months  and  one 
has  served  8  tours  of  duty.  3  have  stayed  an 
additional  30  days  and  one  an  extra  13  days. 
At  lesst  4  have  returned  to  this  country  on 
an  extended  duty  status. 

At  this  time  there  are  4  new  schools  of 
nursing  in  operation  and  others  wUl  be 
training  additional  nurses  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Village  and  hamlet  health  work- 
en  are  now  being  trained  and  schools  of 
Mld-Wlfery  are  being  expanded,  Inocxilatlon 
programs  are  now  underway  and  are  being 
rapidly  Increased.  Efforts  lo  improve  the 
purity  of  the  water  supply  and  ths  control 
of  sewage  are  underway.  Garbage  pick  up 
and  dlqxseol  now  occxir  on  a  3  tlnxss  weekly 
bads. 

Last  November,  a  new  basic  sdence  school 
for  medicine  and  dentistry  was  dedicated  and 
is  now  in  operation.  A  new  teaching  hoq>ltal 
will  be  built  on  an  adjacent,  available,  site 
aa  soon  as  there  have  been  taalned  anough 
doctors  and  ancllUary  staff  to  insure  its 
proper  operation. 

The  American  Medical  A*sodatk>n  is  co- 
operating fully  with  t^e  Tletnamese  and  the 
U.S.  government  to  insure  an  adequat*  sup- 
ply of  experienced  medical  educators  to  Im- 
part Instruction  to  the  Increased  number  of 
those  now  enrolled  In  the  Medical  School.  . 
AU  of  this  progress  has  been  the  result  of 
work  by  many  people  and  organlsaLlons  who 
are  devoted  to  the  duty  of  Improving  the  lot 
of  these  millions  of  people  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  conflict  and  aggression  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

There  Is  one  man  who  had  done  more  to 
guide  the  effort  here  than  any  oUier.  I  refer 
to  MaJ.  Cl«n.  James  W.  Humphx«y«,-  MO. 
USAF.  for  the  past  two  yean  he  has  given 
unsalflshly  of  himself  all  of  th*  Medical  and 
Health  aid  given  to  the  Vietnamese  by  our 
govertiment.  Never  have  I  known  a  man  who 
WB*  more  skilled,  more  able  or  when  neces- 
sary could  be  more  forceful  btit  at  the  same 
time  patient  and  understanding.  Except  for 
his  ability,  far  less  progress  would  have  been 
possible.  ( I  am  certain  that  many  of  you  saw 
him.  on  tiie  TV  and  In  the  news  reds,  about  s 
year  ago,  when  be  personally  removed  a  live 
grenade  embedded  in  the  side  of  a  Vletnameee 
victim.  Gen.  Humphreys  dected  to  take  risk 
himself  rather  than  have  othen  placed  in 
this  hazardous  position.) 

Gen.  Humphreys  Is  bdng  transferred  and 
wlU  leave  May  1.  He  will  be  eordy  missed. 
but  we  are  fortunate  that  his  deputy.  Col. 
WUUam  H.  Moncrlef .  is  here  ana  can  continue 
and  expand  existing  projects. 

While  I  long  for  the  oomf  orts  of  boms  and 
the  oocnpanlonahip  of  my  family.  I  would  be 
leas  than  honeet  if  I  did  not  admit  there  Is 
some  nostalgia  in  leaving  this  faadnatlng, 
and  at  times,  this  exdtlng  atmosphere. 

Dr.  John  a  Baker,  after  flnlahlng  hi*  tour 
toere  did.  I  think,  do  such  a  marvelous  job  In 
expressing  sentiments  that  we  all  feel  that 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  last  paragraph  of 
hi*  anal  report: 

"My  eaperlenoe  in  taking  this  tour  in  Viet- 
nam was  one  that  I  would  not  exchange  for 
any  dmllar  period  In  my  life.  I  think  that 
tbe  program  i*  excdient  and  the  alma  and 
goal*  are  good.  Tlkere  are  dlsoouragements 
and  after  being  In  thla  charged  atznoephere 
for  some  months.  It  Is  hard  to  maintain 
enthudasm  and  perspective  But,  oertsinly. 
1(  Is  an  emUientlf  worthwhile  effort  and 
ewyone  working  there  know*  it  and  feels  It 
to  be  so.  This  program  can  go  a  long  way  to 
oocvlnclng  the  rank  and  file  Vleitnsmsse  that 
yn  ST*  interested  in  their  well  being  despite 
aa  of  ths  pohtloal  oondderatloo*  InnilTad. 
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Tb«  doobar  wbo  does  the  mom*,  good  for  liis 
oounar  win  not  tw  Uia  unleeUng  technician. 
XxMPWvr  «km»d  in  m«(Ucine  or  BurKery    H* 

wui  l>*  A.  («atl«  hMTi*n  belli*  who  tnow»  how 
to  tuDfOticm.  cheerfTiUj  <Jesplt«  Bhortscfis  of 
<lru«B  Mid  BUppUm  »nd  th  ignorance  oT  bi» 
pftU«nl».  Be  win  relate  to  simple  people,  with 
lore  ».n<i  (SeToUon.  and  n*ver  jlre  an  Inkling 
oJ  hla  feeUnga  of  iaperlorlty.  He  will  be  opon- 
mliMled  about  the  attltudee  he  encounteni 
nkthw  t^^^"  beLng  determined  to  Impooe  hie 
method!  and  wlU  upon  a  people  who  have 
lunctlooed  In  the  midst  of  hardahlp  for  cen- 
turtea.  wing  their  own  peciUlar  idea*, 
metboda  and  attitude*.  It  la  a  dlfflcult  taak 
and  an  Individual  will  And  that  be  fails  In 
^r.«»j>.TWMMi  but  If  the  over -an  tone  of  hia  •»- 
Blgnment  la  case  ot  mlealon  outlined  above, 
be  will  find  hla  experience  valuable  for  him- 
self and  hla  country.  And  he  will  return  home 
nftUzlng  that  Ite  value  Ues  not  alone  In  what 
iM  did  for^he  Vietoameee  people,  but  aleo 
what  they  did  for  him." 

Ttx  tlMMe  at  you  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  read  thoee  weekly  letters  I  am  mo»t 
gtmlt&taX.  To  those  who  have  passed  them  on 
f^T^^  rvproduoed  them,  t  am  most  flatt-ved. 

So  often  I  have  been  aware  of  my  Inade* 
quaotea.  So  many  times  I  have  regretted  my 
Inability  to  properly  and  skillfully  convey 
my  feelings  and  express  my  sentiments-  So 
fraqueraUy  Z  have  intensely  desired  to  com- 
municate, to  you.  oondltiona  and  attitudes 
that  are  present  here,  so  that  more  people 
at  home  could  understand,  fully,  the  neces- 
sity of  our  aiding  these  people  who  have 
made  such  sacrifioes  In  thetr  struggle  to  at- 
tain treedotn.  We  cannot  and  we  must  not 
abandon  them  to  a  fate  that  ts  far  more 
aertcHH  than  the  loss  at  hfe  Itsrif  We  can- 
xot  let  thetr  efforts  and  their  sacrifices  and 
ovw  <wm  efforts  and  our  own  sacrlfloos  be  In 
vmln.  Liberty  must  be  purchased  with  blood 
and  freedom  maintained  with  sweat  and 
•acrtflce.  To  do  less  Is  to  fco-feU  all  that  we 
bcdd  so  Dear  and  dear  Our  glorious  heritage 
ZDUsfe  be  maintained-  If  we  falter.  If  we  are 
not  leeolute.  If  we  are  not  true  to  our  Ideals 
aad  our  humanlteirlan  po^clples.  all  wUi  be 
lost.  Let  us  uphold  the  Ught  of  freedom,  as  a 
Tts^win  which  guides  those  from,  the  dark- 
niMS  ■J1/1  despair  that  has  enguU ed  them.  Let 
t»  lend  them  to  new  life  befitting  the  dignity 
of  SlMlklXld. 

tiAUXJM  S.  PBELPB.  MI>. 

PJB.:  Uazlhe  will  Join  me  In  SalgoQ  on  May 
4.  Ws  will  UnM  the  N«ar  East  and  Europe  and 
be  at  home  the  last  week  In  June.  Our  best 
wlahss  to  aU. 

Ualcom. 


terest  and  attitudes  on  Important  mat- 
ters before  the  Congress.  This  year  I  am 
again  asking  for  "Your  Opinion,  Please." 

The  Vietnam  war  affects  the  life  of 
every  American,  and  debate  on  what  we 
should  do  becomes  more  widespread 
dally.  Is  this  a  time  to  "build  bridges" 
with  the  Communist  bloc?  Should  we 
recognize  Red  China?  How  should  the 
Federal  Government  pay  Its  bills? 

It  Is  hard  to  select  the  right  questions 
on  foreign  and  domesUc  policy  and 
phrase  them  so, the  answer  ts  not  In- 
fluenced by  the  question.  I  have  tried 
to  pick  the  best  possible  questions  and. 
In  addition,  have  also  asked  what  the 
Individual  feels  is  our  major  problem 
today. 

The  replies  will  be  tabulated,  the  re- 
siUts  Inserted  In  the  CoicoaKssiOHAL 
Record,  and  a  copy  of  the  results  sent 
to  those  who  have  been  polled.  Follow- 
ing are  the  questions  I  am  asking  this 
year: 

Do  Toe  rAvoa 

1.  In  Vietnam:   <check  one) 

(a>  doing  whatever  necessary  to  win. 
(b)   Dontinulng  present  ooune. 
(e)  holding  present  poslUon  and  try- 
ing to  negotiate, 
(d)   wlthdrawsa. 

3.  Increased  trade  with  Suropean  Communist 

eountrlee? 

5.  Recognizing  and  trading  with  Red  China? 

4.  Federal  Oovemment  meeting  lU  expenses 

by:   (check  one) 

(a)  Increasing  Federal  taxes, 
jb)   Cutting  domesUc  spending. 

6.  Sharing  Federal  tax  revenues  with  8totes7 
e.  Developing   nation-wide   antl-misalle   de- 
fense system? 

7.  Continuing    space    program    to    land    a 

man  on  the  moon  by  1970? 

8.  Tax  credits  for  higher  educatloD? 

9.  What  do  you  think  is  our  major  problem 

today?  (check  one) 
<•)  Vietnam. 

(b)  Crime, 
(o)  Inflation. 

(«)  Other - 


Tow  OpiBioB,  Please 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OV   DVBUMA 
IM  TBI  HODSB  Of  BKPRBSEMTATIVE8 

Wednetday,  May  31.  lt«7 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
rears  It  has  been  my  custom  to  take 
samplings  of  public  opinion  In  my  con- 
gressional district. 

For  each  Member  of  the  Ccmgress, 
keeping  aware  of  the  thoughts  and  be- 
liefs of  hla  constituents  Is  his  foremost 
duty,  yet  It  Is  not  an  easy  one. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  letters, 
telegrams,  and  telephone  calls  I  receive, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  personal 
contact  with  the  voters.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  contact  them  all  as  frequently 
as  we  would  Uke  and  the  opinion  poll  Is 
a  useful  supplement. 

I  have  found  such  questksinalres  to  be 
helpful  to  me  In  measuring  public  In- 


Militu7  SelectiTC  Scrricc  Act  of  1967 

BPEBCa 

or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUroama 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPB«SDrrATIVES 

Thursdav.  May  25,  1967 
The  House  In  ComiBlttee  of  4ie  Whole 
House  on  the  Btate  of  the  Union  had  under 
oonslderaUon  the  blU  (8.  1433)  to  amend 
the  Universal  ICUtary  Training  and  Service 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  concerned  today  as  we 
consider  the  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  with  the  definition  of 
conscientious  objection.  Legally,  It  seems 
cle«r  that  the  statui;  oi  conscientious  ob- 
jection Is  allowable  now  only  on  religious 
grounds  and  only  with  reepect  to  all  wars. 
This  definition  Is  open  to  challenge  in 
many  respects,  and  I  call  attention  par- 
tlculaly  to  the  inequity  of  the  pending 
legislation  In  not  recogni2dng  moral  and 
religious  obligations  of  Christians  to  ab- 
Btatn  from  partlctpatlng  In  a  particular 
unjust  war. 

The  doctrtne  of  the  Just  war  has  a  long 
laradltlon  in  Christian  thought — dating 


from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  in  the 
fifth  century,  AD.  The  blanket  require- 
meet  that  conscientious  objectors  must 
disapprove  of  ail  war  arbitrarily  discrim- 
inates against  those  who  prescrlt>e  to  the 
Just  war  tradition.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  three  members  of  the  American 
Pax  Association  in  the  Record  at  Uili 
point.  The  American  Pax  Association  li 
an  association  of  Catholics  and  other 
persons  who  seek  to  prcmote  peace  and 
to  encourage  the  practical  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  the  question  of 
war.  Their  comments  are  reflective  and 
deserve  considerable  weight  In  discussing 
the  Selective  Service  System. 
The  letters  fellow: 

Amxucak  Pax  Assocunorv. 
Nev  York.  N.r,  May  19.  1P67. 
DsAB  Ub.  CoiroaBSSMitN :  Unless  cenaln 
provtilODS  ot  the  current  Selective  Bervios 
law  are  changed,  a  grave  case  of  raliglout 
discrimination  and  denial  ot  human  rlghu 
will  be  continued.  The  Senate  has  already 
pASsed  this  leglfilatlon  In  tu  ;»esent  form. 

The  law  arbitrarily  recognizes  as  oonsclen- 
ttovM  objectors  only  thoee  who  believe  all 
war*  to  be  wrong.  Tet  the  absolute  moral 
obllgatkm  for  a  Christian  to  abstain  traa 
particlpatloo  In  a  war  which  he  cannot  coo* 
vines  himself  Is  Just  Is  of  equal  rellgloui 
weight. 

The  conditions  neceaanry  for  a  Just  war 
are  a  kmg  setabUshed  and  oentral  CSvlstlan 
teikchlng.  They  were  first  formulated  by  Si. 
Augustine,  a  seminal  theological  thinker  for 
both  Catholics  and  Protest&nU  alike.  The 
chief  oonditlons  of  this  formiUatlon  are  that 
a  war  must  be — 

Declared  by  lawful  authority  and  only  u 
a  last  resort; 

Just  In  its  cause,  methods,  and  Intcntloos; 
Certain  of  success  and  of  correcting  mon 
evil  than  It  will  cause. 

A  reafflrmsUon  of  the  dutlsa  of  conscience 
was  made  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
enilTV  world  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
In  1966.  and  they  declared  that  "...  It  seems 
right  that  laws  make  humane  provisions  for 
the  case  of  those  who  for  reasons  of  ooa- 
sclence  refuse  to  bear  arms  . .  .** 

Spolusmen  far  other  ChrlsUan  groups, 
stich  as  Dr.  John  M.  Bwomley.  professor  ot 
Christian  Ethics  at  a  Protestant  school  ot 
thsology.  have  pointed  out  that  the  draft  law 
Is  unfair  to  those  who  follow  the  Just  war 
■tradition.  In  particular.  Catholics.  Said  Dr. 
Swomley-  'Ths  Roman  Catholics  then  per- 
mitted Congress  to  pass  s  law  dl&CTlmln&tiiif 
in  favor  of  the  Protcwtant  position." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  tlie  techni- 
ques for  classifying  those  who  twee  th«lr 
posttlon  on  just  war  prlndplee  Is  not  neces- 
sarily any  m>ore  dlfSc\ilt  than  for  those  wbo 
object  to  aU  wax*.  It  Is  unworthy  o<  ths 
Amarlcan  tradition  of  responsible  dtlzea- 
■hlp  to  perpetuate  a  sitiULtion  In  which  socos 
dtlzens  are  denied  the  right  of  consctentloui 
Judgment  on  so  serloiui  a  matter  as  war  whlla 
the  right  of  others  is  explicitly  preserved. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  Injustice  we  pro- 
pose ttiat  tlie  Selective  Sertvce  law  tM 
amended  to  Include  the  following  ooncrpt: 
The  consciences  ot  those  who  follow  the  Just 
war  tradition  should  be  respected. 

We  trust  that  In  the  short  period  before 
the  law  Is  voted  upon  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  dealt  with  by  the  Oonfereaes 
Committee,  men  of  conscience  will  addreM 
themselves  to  the  ending  ot  this  long-etand- 
Ing  Inequity. 

Beepectfully  yours, 

Br.  U.  BauTDAK.  RjS.BJC., 
Marymount  College,  Tarrytoton.  N.T, 

HoWaaO  BVBUf  GAM, 

CtiAtnnan,  PAX. 

PBnJP  SCKAKP^. 

Sheed  A  Wrd, 
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SOrtr  Thrta^  AaoBf  Ac  Cvppcr 
EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 

OV 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LounuNs 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  too 
long  the  American  public  has  been  lulled 
Into  a  false  trust  of  security  concerning 
our  Nation'fl  reserve  silver  supply. 

During  much  of  this  time,  speculators, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  have  had  a 
field  day  draining  our  Treasunr  until  It 
was  "suddenly"  discovered  that  less  than 
90  million  ounces  of  "free  silver"  re- 
mained at  our  disposal. 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  credit  for  this 
"drainaway"  can  rest  on  the  conscience 
of  our  expert  money  bureaucrats,  who  sat 
Idly  by  watching.  What  reason  could 
there  be  that  no  action  was  taken  ear- 
Uer? 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  remsdn  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  silver  problem,  and  the  bctter-late- 
than-never  action  taken  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  I  Include  the  following  ar* 
tide  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  May 
31.  tn  the  Record: 

Domestic  BiLvsm  Ruw  Stopfko  ros  a  Whii^ 
(By  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyi) 

Olvs  the  devil  his  due.  On  Thursday,  May 
18,  ths  treasury  acted  with  buslnees-llke 
■wtftneai  to  stop  the  run  on  Its  dwindling 
silver  board.  As  to  the  substance  of  Its  policy 
and  the  consequences  to  be  expectedi.  that  Is 
another  matter. 

As  recently  ss  two  year*  ago,  an  official 
spolcesman  of  the  treasury  asaured  Congress 
ttiat  our  silver  supply  was  ample.  The  prac- 
tice of  serving  all  oomers  at  the  pegged  price 
of  S1.20S  an  ounce  was  falthfuUy  oontlnued. 
As  the  average  world  demand  for  silver  was 
outrunning  the  supply  by  some  300  million 
ounces  a  year,  ths  treasury's  reserves 
dwitkdled. 

They  amounted  to  more  than  1.7  hilUoa 
ounces  at  the  end  of  1003;  then  fell  to  little 
more  than  600  mlUloc  ounces  at  the  end  of 
last  nxinth,  B3  per  cent  of  which  had  to  be 
held  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  silver 
certificates.  Scarcely  lass  than  M  mUlion 
ounces  remained  as  "free  silver"  at  the  gov- 
ertiment's  disposal. 

Early  this  month,  some  congressman  dis- 
covered that  we  were  giving  to  forMgners  a 
valuable  seset  at  an  artlflclally  low  price. 
They  resnlnded  the  treastiry  of  Its  power  to 
embargo  sliver  ezports.  This  sroused  the 
fear*  of  domestic  and  foreign  Interests. 

LVn  PAMIC 


ready  been  minted,  of  which  some  6.5  bUlloQ 
wars  ths  new  copper-clad  pieces,  but  mean- 
whUe  only  SCO  mUllon  coins  bad  to  be  placed 
in  circulation  to  meet  the  dSmands  for  coin- 

Ths  most  serious  aspect  of  this  blundering 
is  Its  potential  repercussion  on  ths  dollar. 
TiiM  blundering  on  the  silver  front  coincided 
with  the  report  about  an  Increased  deficit  In 
our  payments  balance  In  the  flrst  quarter, 
with  intensified  tensions  abroad,  and  ths 
prospect  of  a  record  peace  time  budget 
deficit. 

Alarmed  people  may  become  fearful  that 
Washington  wlU  do  the  same  to  gold  what 
It  did  to  silver  on  the  world  markets — drop 
the  pegging  and  let  the  price  "float."  Nothing 
of  the  sort  Is  intended  now;  but  continued 
Inflation  Is  bound  to  catch  up  some  day  with 
the  fixed  price  of  gold.  too. 

Remember.  In  any  case,  that  Mic  never  can 
be  quite  sure  ot  what  Washington  may  im- 
provise tomorrow. 


On  May  17  and  IS,  a  tmyers'  panic  broke 
loose:  the  open  market  prloe  of  silver  shot  as 
high  as  ILU,  and  atUl  no  sellers.  In  the  late 
afternoon  of  May  IB,  after  the  treasury  had 
lost  Id  million  ounces  on  that  day.  It  stopped 
■liver  sales  to  "^>eculators"  and  forelgnars. 
The  melting  down  of  ooAos  and  their  export 
were  prohibited.  By  that  time,  the  bullish 
speculators  bad  reaped  fantastic  windfall 
profits. 

Now.  an  absurd  four-price  system  is  being 
established.  "Legltimata"  demand  for  domes- 
Uc use  will  be  satisfied  by  the  treasury  at  the 
offlcial  price,  ss  heretofore.  Other  domestic 
buyers  will  have  to  pay  more,  depending  on 
supply  and  demand  oo  the  legally  permls- 
■Ible  open  market.  A  still  higher  price  is 
Ukely  to  prevaU  abroad. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  tres*- 
ury  reported  that  slnos  tbs  passag*  at  Xbm 
coinage  act  of  1»66.  7^  blUloa  coins  had  al- 
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Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Qinx. 
in  his  efforts  this  past  week  to  retain  to 
the  States  their  constitutional  power  to 
create  and  to  maintain  a  system  of  pub- 
lic education  where  local  problems  can 
be  met  with  local  solutions. 

James  J.  Kllpatrick,  in  an  article  In 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  on  May 
28,  certainly  sjjelled  out  the  Issues  In- 
volved in  this  endeavor.  The  administra- 
tion Democrats  chose  to  make  this  a 
political  matter  at  the  expense  of  the 
betterment  of  our  schotri  system.  I  Insert 
the  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Ths  Waom  Wat  To  HAifbLS  Am  TO 

EDUCATTOK 

For  the  first  time  in  the  »Oth  Congress, 
ths  House  last  week  grappled  with  high 
political  principle.  Ths  Rouss  won.  By  a 
handful  of  votes,  the  administration's  forces 
defeated  what  hsd  become  known  as  ths 
"Qule  Amendment"  to  the  aid  to  education' 
bill.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Lyndon  Johnson, 
but  federalism  went  down  for  ths  count- 
Not  to  prolong  the  metaphor,  but  this  was 
something  less  than  a  fair  encounter.  The 
House  leadership  hit  the  Qule  prc^toaal  with 
every  dirty  trick  of  misrepresentation  known 
to  the  fight  gome.  In  the  early  rounds,  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  the  amendment  would 
antagonize  the  Cathc^cs.  hurt  the  Innocent 
Indians,  and  penalise  poor  colored  children 
aU  across  the  land.  There  was  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  these  charges,  but  ths  amend- 
menfi  supporters  never  could  rise  above 
them. 

By  way  of  background,  it  may  be  recalled 
that  the  Johnson  admlnistratloa  broke  new 
grtmnd  in  1965  with  the  Elementary  and 
Seoondary  Education  Act  of  that  year.  The 
act  laimcbed  this  country's  first  program  of 
general  Federal  aid  to  education.  Beginning 
with  ths  I96tf-ff7  school  year,  hundreds  of 
mlUlons  of  dollars  In  grants  became  avail- 
able, primarily  for  aid  to  poverty-stricken 
children.  The  act  dodged  nimbly  around  the 
church-state  Issue;  it  provided  funds  for  the 
purchsss  of  textbooks  and  library  materials: 
it  set  up  grants  for  planning  and  research. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  expand  and  extend  the 
law  for  another  two  years,  which  Is  to  ny. 


to  make  permanent  a  continuing  program  of 
massive  Federal  aid  to  local  schools. 

Manifestly,  ths  1066  act  has  does  much 
good.  Not  even  the  most  bitter  critic  of 
Pederml  aid  can  deny  it.  Tet  the  fund  dis- 
tribution formula  produced  some  wild  In- 
equities, and  the  machlnery^evlsed  by  the 
sponsors  led  to  an  ominous  centralisation  of 
power  in  Washington.  The  act  gave  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  States:  It  contained  some  ploiu 
prohibitions  against  Federal  control;  but  at 
every  critical  point,  the  final  decision-mak- 
ing power — the  power  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve a  local  echoed  board's  application — 
was  vested  in  Commissioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe. 

The  sole  purpoee  of  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  Minnesota's  able  young  Albert 
Qui*,  a  rising  figure  In  the  House,  w>s  to  re- 
duce the  Inequities  and  to  restore  the  prin- 
ciple of  State  and  local  administration.  To- 
ward that  end.  be  devised  a  new  formula  for 
block  grants  to  the  States.  Under  this  plan, 
no  State  or  territory  would  have  received  less 
than  It  Is  receiving  this  year,  but  the  F>Bderal 
money  would  have  been  provided  as  a  lump 
sum  calculated  aooordlng  to  school  popula- 
tion and  average  personal  Income. 

This  was  the  right  way  to  go  alxnit  it. 
Assuming  that  general  Pvderal  aid  to  educa- 
tion Is  here  to  stay— «nd  plainly  it  Is — those 
who  concern  themselves  reallsucally  with  po- 
litical problems  have  a  high  obligation.  It  ts 
to  apply  what  Qeorge  Mason  long  ago  de- 
scribed as  fundamental  principles.  Amnng 
these  is  the  principle  of  federalism,  which 
holds  that  power*  not  delegated  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  national  government  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.  The  power  to  create  and  to  maintain 
a  system  of  public  education  surely  Is  among 
ths  greatest  of  these  powers. 

Yet  the  effect  of  the  aid  to  education  act, 
over  the  past  year  or  so,  has  been  almost 
to  nullify  that  power.  Federal  officials,  to  be 
sure,  deny  that  charge;  they  Insist  that  local 
appUcaUons  are  Just  that — local  applications. 
They  do  not  acknowledge  that  prudent  school 
superintendents,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  grants- 
manahlp.  tailor  their  applications  to  what 
they  think  their  Washington  masters  will 
approve.  In  a  hundred  subtle  ways,  the  pro- 
liferating new  programs  of  federally  subsi- 
dised education  are  made  to  fit  into  molds 
created  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  hands  may  be  the 
hands  of  some  locaJ  Esau,  but  the  voice  Is  the 
voice  of  Commissioner  Howe. 

Quie's  amendment  was  intended  to  let 
other  voices  be  heard.  A  former  school  board 
member  himself,  back  In  his  native  Oenni- 
Bon.  the  Mlnnesotan  knows  that  States  and 
localities  have  widely  varying  problems  of 
education.  These  wlU  not  yield  to  a  single 
Federal  solution,  or  even  to  two  or  three  ap- 
proved alternatives.  Local  school  problems 
demand  local  involvement  and  local  dedsdon- 
making.  Under  any  other  approach,  the  whole 
concept  of  State  respenslbiUty  tends  to 
wither  and  die. 

Qule  fought  t2ie  good  fight;  and  though 
this  battle  was  lost,  the  war  for  a  viable 
federalism  will  have  to  Im  carried  on. 


A  Well-Deierrea  Honor  for  Rould  S.  GaD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  nw  jvxscT 
IH  THE  ROCSB  OP  REPBESBUTATIVEa 

WeiTteaday,  May  It,  1»67 
Mr.  JOEZ^ON.  Iiir.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished cotutltuent,  Ronald  8.  Oall, 
has  been  signally  honored  by  pteeenta- 
clon  of  a  special  citation  by  the  Aviation 
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and  Space  Wrtten  AasocUUon.  MeeUng 
In  Lia  VecM.  tfae  asaocUtlon  at  Its  an- 
mial  baimiwt  dted  Mr.  Oall  (or  "dls- 
tjiKulBhed  wid  oanslstent  practice  of 
high  JntesiltT  public  relattoiui  lor 
Curttn-WtUht.* 

Mr.  Oall  Is  asBlstant  to  President  T. 
Round  Bemer  and  corporate  director  ot 
public  relation*  for  Curtlss-Wrlght  and 
ita  dlvlalona.  He  Is  one  of  the  most 
iMHiored  public  relations  executives  In 
Industry,  particularly  by  the  military 
branches.  Earlier  this  year  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  OalL  received  a  citation  from 
Vice  Adm.  B.  J.  Semmes,  Chief  of  Naval 
Penonnel.  for  his  "dedicated  service  to 
the  UJ8.  Navy." 

He  iMS  been  active  In  many  military 
support  organizations.  He  Is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Psissaic-Bersen  Council  of 
the  Navy  League  ot  the  United  States, 
«nd  last  fall  served  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  Adm.  John 
Bergen  in  staging  the  dinner  of  the  New 
York  Council  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Naval  Reserve  aviation. 
He  also  tx>Ida  memberships  In  the  Air 
Force  Association,  the  Association  of  the 
TJJS.  Army,  and  the  American  Ordnance 
Assodatloa. 

Among  other  citations  he  has  received 
over  the  years  are  the  following:  Letter 
of  eonmiendatlon  from  Secretary  of 
Army  for  serving  as  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory oooBunlttee  for  "Project  Ammo." 
Army  missile  demonstiattoo  at  Fort 
BUss,  Tex. — 1951;  airpower  trophy  of 
New  Jersey  Air  Force  Association — 1964: 
special  citation  from  Avlatlon/Space 
Writers  Association — 1662:  certificate 
of  commendation  from  VS.  Air  Force 
for  aid  and  cooperation  in  recruiting 
o*  Air  Force  personnel — 1957:  letter  of 
commendation  for  assistance  to  VS. 
Navy  In  recruitment  campaigns — 1962 
and  19<7:  letter  of  commendation  from 
Oen.  George  Brett,  Chief  of  Army  Air 
Corps,  for  chairmanship  of  advisory  com- 
mittee for  Boiling  Field  Air  Corps  dem- 
onstraUoo — 1940:  letter  of  commenda- 
tion from  VS.  Coast  Guard  for  author- 
ship of  history  of  Coast  Guard  aviation — 
1938;  letter  of  commendation  from  Army 
Air  Corps,  VS.  Navy,  and  British  Pur- 
chasing Commission — 1943 — for  design 
and  development  of  Industrial  incentive 
campaigns  to  RHir  World  War  n  pro- 
duction. 

A  former  north  Jersey  newspaperman, 
Mr.  Gall  la  a  member  of  the  National 
Prus  Cltib  of  Washington,  ttie  North 
Jersey  Pica  Club,  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  and  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association.  In  addition,  he  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Relations  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association.  Other  national 
organizations  with  which  he  Is  affiliated 
Include  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  and  the  National  Aviation 
Club  of  Wa-shlngton,  DC. 

In  the  Paterson.  NJ..  area,  he  Is  a 
member  of  the  Hamilton  Club,  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Paterson  General 
Hospital  and  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Chlldrens  Haven,  Inc. 

In  public  life,  Mr.  Oall  is  a  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Resource  Develop- 
ment Council  to  which  he  was  recently 
reappointed  for  another  4-year  term 
by  Gov.  Richard  Hughes.  He  is   also 


a  member  «nerltus  of  the  Wayne  Town- 
ship Historical  Commission. 

Mr.  Gall  has  been  associated  with  Cur- 
tlss-Wrlght for  a  total  of  38  yean  In 
two  tours  of  duty.  He  also  has  been  as- 
sistant to  the  chairman  of  Brewster 
Aeronautical  Corp.,  associate  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Glenn  U 
Martin  Co.  and  director  of  public  rela- 
tions lor  National  Airlines. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Pat- 
erson News  of  May  24,  1967,  well  sums  up 
all  our  feelings  for  "Ronnie"  Gall; 
BzcH  Bkwaxd  vds  BonuJ>  Oau. 
aonmld  S.  Oall  U  ratbn  sUght  ct  statura 
but  be  makes  up  in  dynamism  and  fervor 
vb&t  he  Imclu  In  towering  pbyalque.  For 
mora  than  3S  yean,  he  bss  been  of  end  In 
newspaper  work  and  pTibUc  relaUona  and 
there  Ixn't  a  field  he  hAan't  uuveied  with 
unusual  competence  and  ovllblllty. 

Hence  It  was  no  sxirprlee  when  the  Avia- 
tion and  Space  Wrttexe  Association  of  Amer. 
U»,  meeting  In  Las  Vegas,  anointed  him  with 
the  rtchly  deacerved  award  "for  distin- 
guished and  consistent  practise  of  high  In- 
tegrity pubUc  relaUons  for  Curtlss-Wrlght." 
Newspapermen.  Including  pubUc  relaUons 
men.  are  generally  known  as  hardboiled. 
tough  and  sparing  In  their  encomiums,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  for  a  specific  oUent.  Thus, 
whan  they  singled  out  Ronald  Oall  among 
all  the  skilled  pubUc  relaUons  men  who 
make  up  the  organization,  they  were  literally 
crowning  blm  with  a  champion's  laurel 
wreaths. 

For  3S  years,  Mr.  Oall  has  been  associated 
with  Curtlss-Wrlght.  as  director  of  pubUc 
relations  and  as  In  recent  years,  assistant  to 
President  Roland  Bemer.  Throughout  ths 
years,  he  has  won  a  reputation  Sor  Integrity 
and  honesty,  which  Is  a  malar  reason  the 
rugged  PR  men  from  around  the  country 
were  able  tp  single  him  out  for  their  acco- 
lade. When  Ronald  OaU  told  them  some- 
thing, they  knew  they  oould  rest  on  his 
word — and  he  never  failed  them,  high  or 
low. 

One  of  the  nicest  qualities  Mr.  Oall  has 
bad  through  the  years  la  bla  Interest  In 
■other  people.'  refiecUng  Itself  so  frequently 
in  numerous  causes.  He  has  yet  to  fall  to 
mpond  to  worthy  call,  and  that  Includes  as 
well  public  service  In  bis  home  town  of 
Wayne  and  In  the  state.  To  know  a  man.  a 
sag*  has  written,  oome  live  with  him.  The 
people  who  have  Uved  with  him  ttmugb 
the  years  as  have  the  aviation  writers  know 
Min  and  have  oow  so  tangibly  told  blm 
theU  aJIectlon. 


Are  SaaD  Watersliedi  DoJM  ^  Job? 
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or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 
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Dt  TBZ  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSKNTATIVES 
Wednesdav,  May  Jl.  Iter 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  rhubarb  going  on  within  the  Federal 
Z^tabllshment  which  is  delaying  prog- 
ress In  rural  America.  I  have  reference  to 
the  Jurisdictional  dispute  over  the  up- 
stream watershed  program. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
maintains  that  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  enacted  by  the 
Congress  b>  1954,  Is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause It  gives  authority  to  congressional 
oooimitteea  to  approve  work  plans  for 
watershed  projects.  He  maintains  that 
this  Is  an  Invasion  ot  the  powers  of  the 


Preddent,  despite  ttie  fact  that  the  pro- 
cedure has  been  In  operattoa  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

The  result  ot  this  rhubarb  to  date  Is 
that  tbe  future  progress  In  the  small 
watershed  program  has  ground  to  a  halt. 
I  am  seriously  concerned  about  this 
matter  because  It  has  a  direct  Impact  In 
the  Ninth  Congressional  Dlstrtct  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  I  am  elected  to  represent  in 
the  Congress.  The  work  plan  for  the  Up- 
per Clinch  Valley  watershed  project  Is 
caught  up  in  this  Jurisdictional  question. 
For  more  than  8  months  now  the  work 
plan  for  the  Upper  Clinch  Valley  water- 
shed  project  has  been  hamstrung  by  this 
dispute. 

I  do  not  know  bow  much  longer  my 
constituents  will  have  to  wait  to  proceed 
with  the  flood  protection  work  they  have 
proposed.  I  do  think  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  help.  And  I  do  know  that  this 
unnecessary  wait  la  delaying  progress.  I 
cite  as  evidence  an  article  In  the  1987 
May  Issue  of  Progressive  Farmer,  en- 
titled "Are  SnuiU  Watersheds  Doing  the 
Job?" 

This  article,  by  reporter  Del  Deterling, 
dtes  case  histories  of  communities  bene- 
fiting from   the   smaU  watershed  pro- 
gram. I  Insert  this  article  from  Progres. 
slve  Parmer  In  the  Ricord  in  Its  entirety; 
(From  the  Progressive  Farmer,  May  1»«71 
Aas  SKAtL  WsTiaaaDS  Dowo  thx  Joa? 
(Thirteen  yean  and  11%  bUUon  ago.  the 
flood  prevention  act  wss  passed  by  Congrees. 
What  have  we  gotten  for  our  money?  These 
case  histories  should  help  you  decide  whether 
this  legislation  was  a  boon  or  a  boondoggle  ) 
(By  Del  Deterling) 
Floods  are  no  stranger  to  Lampasas  res- 
idents.   The    Central    Texas    town    has    ex- 
perienced  at   least   nine    floods    tliat   have 
caused  extensive  damage  and  have  resulted 
In  lost  Uvea  In  the  past  century. 

But  a  Il>67  storm  was  by  far  tb*  worst. 
Five  people  drowned  In  the  raging  waters, 
400  homes  were  badly  dsjnaged.  and  many 
tf  the  city's  business  houses  suffered  exten- 
sive property  losses.  When  the  muddy  waters 
of  Sulphtlr  Creek  Anally  crawled  back  within 
Its  banks,  damage  wss  eetunatcd  at  Dearly 
^  minion. 

Sight  yean  later,  almost  to  the  day.  the 
rains  came  sgaln.  Op  to  B  Inches  fell  In  a 
two-day  period,  with  over  i%  Inches  falling 
In  11  hours.  But  when  the  storm  was  over, 
damage  wis  calculated  at  less  than  KI.OOO. 

WBAT   KAOB   THX  IHTFXBXXCXf 

In  tbs  intervening  yean.  Lampasas  County 
leaden  had  developed  an  ambitious  plan  to 
ward  off  such  catastropbae  In  the  future.  Ap- 
plying to  the  Sou  ConservaUon  Service  tiX 
technical  asslstanoe  and  entering  Into  a  fin- 
ancial arrangement  involving  federal,  state, 
and  local  funds,  they  buUt  a  series  of  res- 
erraln  along  tbe  upper  tributaries  o<  Bul- 
pbur  Creek. 

When  the  rains  came  In  1999.  nine  of  these 
dams  were  in  place  to  Intercept  the  flood- 
waten  before  they  oould  unleash  their  fury 
on  the  town.  Tbe  water  was  released  slowly 
and  under  con&ol. 

The  Lampasas  County  watenbed  project  Is 
one  of  more  than  aoo  such  plans  that  hsvs 
been  authorized  under  Public  taw  666 
(Watenhed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  of  IBM) ,  authored  by  Rep.  W.  B.  Posge 
ot  Texas.  Another  600  projecu,  out  of  the 
3.600  applications  that  have  been  received, 
have  already  been  approved,  says  Donald 
A.  WUUams,  sdmlnlstrator  of  ths  8CS  wlilch 
supervisee  the  program. 

Under  PL  MS,  oonimunltles  can  apply  for 
fedval  and  atata  aaalstanoa  in  aolvlng  their 
flood    prevention    and    water    mansgemeni 


problems.  Local  people  must  tnlUata  tta  aii- 
Uon  They  are  responsible  for  seeUig  tliat  the 
tscommended  program  Is  In  ocBformance 
with  their  wishes  And  they  must  acre*  to 
assume  s  share  of  the  oosU.  At  completion  of 
the  first  800  projecu.  the  program  will  have 
cost  about  1114  bUllon.  This  year's  federal 
appropnatloo  Is  »7e  miUlon. 

HAS  TT  smN  woarK  WT 
The  people  In  lampssas  vrtll  teU  you  It  b»s. 
So  wUl  the  folks  In  Pinal  County.  Aria.,  where 
a  small  watenhed  dam  completed  In  IWla' 
a  cc«  of  MIO.OOO  has  already  provided  fiood- 
preventlon  benefits  valued  at  »625,000. 

Tou  »n  get  a  testimonial  from  people 
Uvlng  in  the  Jennings  Greek  watenhed  In 
Jackson.  Maoon.  and  Clay  oountles  In  Ken- 
tucky, where  a  flood-prevenUon  project  has 
prevented  flood  damage  and  buslnees  losses 
ietlmated  at  S107.0OO  s  year.  Also  ssk  the 
people  in  Flam  Deellng.  La,  IBoesier  Parish) 
Jrtere  the  watershed  project  on  Upper  Wort 
Fork  of  Cypress  Bayou  has  eliminated  S4O.0O0 
In  annual  flood  damages. 

SCB  omclals  eatunate  that  the  watenhed 
work  plans  that  have  already  been  approved 
for  operations  will  reduce  flood  damages  by 
SM  mllUon  annually,  a  TO'i  reduction. 

Ciiiiiiicimsn  Poaga  says.  -The  upstream 
program  Is  but  one  phase  of  our  fight 
to  oontiol  tua  destructive  features  of 
water  running  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  It  Is  a  vitally  Important  phase.  It  Is 
sspeolally  Importsnt  to  agriculture.  It  Is  a 
key  featuia  in  our  fight  against  eroelon " 
While  Hood  prevention  still  Is  tbe  primary 
obJeoUva  of  the  small  watersheds  prognun. 
tbls  tells  only  part  of  the  story.  Amendments 
to  PL  MS  have  broadened  the  ecope  of  the 
act  to  permit  flood-retarding  structurts  to  be 
iMed  also  for  Irrigation,  draliMge.  storage  lor 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supplies,  and 
recrc&tlon.  fish,  and  wildlife  development, 
which,  added  to  the  value  of  flood  prevention, 
an  expected  to  bring  total  annual  beneflu 
from  the  800  structures  to  S70  million. 

True  some  farmland  Is  having  to  be  re- 
moved from  producuon  and  ends  up  on  the 
bottom  of  a  lake.  In  most  Instances,  however. 
thU  land  was  of  limited  value  as  long  as 
tt  was  subject  to  being  flooded  every  few 
yean.  In  oontmst.  many  acres  of  fertile  land 
liava  been  opened  to  producOve  agricultural 
use  as  a  result  of  watenhed  programs.  Fields 
and  pastures  on  which  no  aound-thlnklng 
fsrmer  would  have  dared  to  waste  money  for 
Improvements,  now  an  under  Intensive  cul- 
tlvauon.  planted  to  Improved  postures,  and 
In  many  cases  are  irrigated.  Land  values  ad- 
jacent to  watenhed  lacUUles  have  risen 
algnlfloantly. 

Oklahoma  studies  show  that  Increased 
vslue  per  acre  of  bottom  Isnd  avenges  S392.40 
In  tbe  Baralta  Creek  watenhed.  •278  in 
OCvsry  creek,  and  »101  70  In  Saddle  Moun- 
tain. A  study  of  the  Upper  Wlldhorse  creek 
tsoject  In  Stophens  and  Orady  oounOea  In 
Oklahoma  ahows  a  twofold  Increase  In  alfalfa 
and  hay  acreages  and  yields  and  In  beef  pro- 
ducUon  since  tbe  project  was  completed  In 

For  further  proof  that  watershed  develop- 
ment c»Ji  Improve  land  producUvlty.  consider 
the  case  of  the  Voth  Brothers.  Ray  and  Tbeo. 
of  Cooke  County.  Tex.  When  the  project  to 
harness  tie  Kim  Fork  of  the  Trinity  Blver 
resulted  In  part  of  their  ranch  being  Uiun- 
dated  they  leveled  some  80  acres  of  rough 
land  that  formerly  was  able  to  support  graa- 
ing  for  only  one  cow  on  about  9  acres.  They 
sprigged  It  to  Coastal  Bermuda  grass,  fer- 
tilized It  and  Irrtgated  30  acres  of  It.  Tboee 
60  acres  oow  provide  grazing  for  100  animal 
units  tor  seven  roontlis  or  the  year,  allowing 
them  to  defer  800  acres  of  naUve  pastures 
for  winter  grazing  and  to  eliminaU  hay  feed- 

TTie  Uttle  TsUapooss  River  watershed  In 
CruToU  and  Haralson  counties  m  Oeorgla 
Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  side  effects 
a  flood-pnvenaon  structuis  can  have  csi 
a  community  wben  It  also  suppUes  a  d»- 


pendabls  water  supply.  eini«  the  watershed 
psojeet  wss  standi,  the  towns  ot  CfciToUton. 
Villa  Rica,  and  Temple  have  been  able  to 
attract  several  new  Industrlsr  and  to  Indoca 
szutlng  anas  to  axpaad.  Tbase  Uidastries 
provide  employment  t<*  about  S,500  local 
residents.  .      ^,, 

New  Industrtea  have  also  come  to  Cul- 
pepper County.  Vs.,  in  tne  Mountain  Bun 
SSanhed;  Logan  County.  Ark .  m  lb.  8U 
Mile  Creek  project;  and  Ritchie  County, 
W    Va     In  the  Bond  Creek  watenhed. 

Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  L,  Froemwi 
has  pointed  out  that  the  flnt  835  small 
watenhed  proJecU  brought  to  their  commu- 
niues  more  than  600  new  Industries  employ- 
ing nearly  lO.OOO  persons.  Another  680  busi- 
nesses expanded.  creaUng  11.000  more  Jobs. 

Recreational  development  adjacent  to 
watenhed  projects  may  hold  the  greatest 
promise  tor  Infuolng  new  economic  Ufe  Into 
dying  communities  BesldenU  In  Muhlen- 
burg  Todd,  and  BuUer  oountles  In  Kentucky 
are  improving  a  900-acre  lake  tiat  Is  part  of 
the  Mud  Blver  project.  With  help  from  the 
state,  they  are  developing  a  300-acn  park 
and  are  putting  Ui  new  roads,  bridges,  public 
utlUtles.  and  fishing,  camping,  and  boating 
facilities.  Some  predict  that  the  area  wUl 
attract  up  to  1  million  vlslton  a  year.  The 
waterahed  project  Insured  flood  protection, 
all  hght.  but  It  also  opened  up  a  new  mulU- 
mllUon-dollar  Industry. 

BCS  Adnunlstrotor  WUUams  chancterires 
watenhed  projects  this  way:  -They  plsy  an 
Important  port  not  only  in  developing  natu- 
ral resources,  but  also  In  helping  to  nUeve 
underemployment  and  unemployment,  in 
strengthening  the  family  farm,  and  In  greatly 
stimulaung  local  economy." 

You'll  get  no  argument  on  tbls  statement 
from  residents  living  within  the  bounds  of 
the  watenhed  projects  already  in  operation. 
They  have  already  seen  it  happen. 


When  Ii  a  Drag  Handbook  Not  ■  Hudr 
Book? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  ssissonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  19S7 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  book  en- 
tlUed  "The  Handbook  of  Prescription 
Drugs  "  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Burack. 
has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  current  drug  hearings  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
This  "handbook  "  Includes  what  purports 
to  be  a  list  of  approved  drug  suppliers 
for  the  Armed  Forces.  Since  this  conflicts 
with  my  own  understanding  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  procurement  pro- 
gram, I  initiated  an  Inquiry  a-ith  the  De- 
tense  Supply  Agency.  In  response  to  my 
hiqulry,  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  sug- 
gests that  "The  Handbook  of  Prescrip- 
tion Drugs"  is  usuaUy  not  a  very  handy 
t»ok  at  all.  Both  letters  follow: 
Concuss  or  thi  UNrrxn  statts. 

Hotrar  or  RxpararwTATivxs. 
WasMapton,  DC,  Mty  J,  IM7. 
Mr  Hasoi-d  J.  MAacm.ta. 
itrtina  Deputy  gxecuttue  Director,  Procure- 
wwmt   and  Prodtiofton,  Delmtt  Supply 

Agency,  Alemndrto.  Vc.  

DxAX  Ma.  MAi«nja:A  book  Intltled  "TTie 
Handbook  of  Preecrlptton  Drugs"  by  a  Dr. 
Richard  Burack.  has  oome  to  my  attention.  I 
mxler»t»nd  It  has  been  published  durtng  the 
past  few  days.  In  IV  tbe  autbor  has  provided 
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irh»t  purportB  to  b«  »  tlrt  of  approved  dnic 
■upsAien  tar  the  Anned  Fotoea.  1  mm  eoclo*- 
tng  a  oop;  ot  U^  perUncnt  pag«e. 

It  bMM  been  my  understanding  tti»t  ywip 
or^&nlza.Uon  does  not.  In  f kct,  bbve  an  "ap- 
provwl"  drug  bidden  ll«t.  m  «uch.  From 
prevloiu  tnquirlee.  I  b»TO  lewned  tfaat 
eligibility  to  enter  Wd»  for  drug  contncts 
Is  determined  In  each  Instanoe,  In  which  bida 
ftr«  aought,  I  am.  therefore,  at  a  loas  to 
underatand  the  aasertlon  by  Dr,  Burack,  and 
the  U»t  which  purport*  to  be  "odclal".  and 
will  appreciate  your  prompt  darlflcatton  o* 
the  matter  for  me. 

In  addtuon.  1  would  be  grateful  U  you 
would.  In  looking  over  the  encloeure.  check 
to  eee  whether  the  firms  named  have  In  fact 
been  elth«T  qualified  or  diaqxxaUfled.  to  Wd 
on  any  Defense  contracts  In  the  past  two 
years. 

Sincerely. 

DUKwaas  O.  Bau., 
Committee  on  Armtd  Services. 

DnxNss  Snm.T  Aoznct. 
Aieiondrio,  V«.,  May  18. 1967. 
Bon.  DuawAfto  G-  Hall. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

X>ftaa  Ma.  Hall:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  a  May  1967,  your  understanding  U  correct. 
In  that  the  Defense  Pertonnel  Support  Cen- 
ter, which  purchases  medical  material  for  the 
Armed  Forcw,  does  not  maintain  a  hat  of 
approved  drug  suppliers.  It  Is  noted  that  the 
list  of  firms  apijesrlng  in  "The  Handbook  of 
PreacTlptlon  Drugs"  la  similar  to  the  bidders 
maUtng  list  which  was  furnished  to  Senator 
OaylOTd  Nelson,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  ■ 
on  Small  Business  In  September  lS6fl.  It  Is 
noted  that  Dr.  Ba^ack  states  In  his  book  that 
the  list  he  used  wss  suppUed  by  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  SmaU  Business. 

In  fumlahlng  tbe  bidders  list  to  Senator 
Nelson.  It  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
inclusion  of  a  firm's  name  on  the  Ust  de- 
notca  only  that  the  company  Is  a  potential 
bidder  for  one  or  more  items  of  drugs  and 
medicines,  and  that  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Armed  Serrlcea  Procure- 
ment Regulation  (ASPRl  l-»oa.  responslbU- 
Ity  (rf  a  firm  with  re^>eci  to  any  individual 
contract  Is  established  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract la  placed.  To  further  clarify  this  point. 
eligibility  to  bid  does  not  oonsUtute  eligibil- 
ity to  receive  a  contract  award. 

Unless  a  firm  has  been  debarred,  suspended 
or  determined  ineligible  In  accordtuice  with 
ASPR  SecUon  1,  Part  fl.  any  drug  firm  may 
t«qu«st  inclusion  on  the  bidders  Ust  and  re- 
ceive sollclUUona  when  they  are  pubUahed. 
A  review  of  the  firms  listed  In  Dr.  Burack's 
book  does  not  indicate  that  any  have  been 
debarred,  suspended  or  determined  IneU^ble 
to  bid. 

Mai.  Gen.  Ea»l  C.  HKm-itkd. 

V.S.Air  Force. 
Deputjf  Directtfr. 


Hnnaa  Righs  ud  CUM  WeUtrc 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TrkAS 
m  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRISKNTAnvJfa 

Wednesday.  Hay  31,  ISS? 
Mr.  'WRIGHT,  til.  Speaker,  Rabbi 
Robert  J  Schur,  of  the  Beth-El  Congre- 
eatlon,  of  Port  Worth,  recently  spoke  to 
the  conference  on  social  welfare  in  Dal- 
las His  subject  dealt  with  children  and 
hiunan  rights.  Because  of  lis  Inslghu  and 
Ita  Impact,  I  eonunend  It  to  the  careful 
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reading  of  my  coUeagues.  I  include  it 
here  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

HCMAH  RioHTa  lira  Cbuji  Wkjam 
(St»t«ment  UT  B«bbl  Robert  J.  Shur.  Belh-B 
Congregaoon.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  u  aucu.- 
unt  of  •,  p«pM  br  J»iM«  a.  Dump»n. 
Dean.  3cbool  ot  8ocl»J  Service,  Fordham 
umveralty.  New  Yont.  N.Y..  Maj  36.  1M7. 
at  the  National  Conference  on  Social  wel- 
lore.  DallM.  Tern.) 

Dean  Dumpeon  h««  accurately  and  force- 
fully aocumenteU  the  Mlatence  of  what  Oun- 
nar  Myrdal  long  ago  called   "An  American 
DUemma."  In  thla  naUon  dedicated  to  the 
propoettloo  that    -all  men  are  endowed  by 
Uielr  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rlghta 
«e   have  found  It   neceaHiry   to  dleUnguUh 
between  nghM  and,  even  wone.  between  men 
and  their  natural  endowment.  In  the  Held  ol 
Kjclal   wort   we  are   well   reminded   by   the 
Dean  our  concern  n-uat  Include  children,  an 
children.  FW  over  Bfty  year.  now.  our  gov- 
ernment ha.  lent  la  power  to  project,  for 
chUdren  which  concerned  and  arouMd  ciu- 
een.   have   devlMd    and   demanded.   ProgreM 
ha«  been  made,  but  not  enough  The  problem 
that  haunt.  u»   today   H  best  described   as 
moral  failure.  It  I.  not  that  we  have  itood 
•till.   It  1.  that   progree.   ha.   pa«ed  by  to 
many,    that  the  greateat  beneat.  have   ac- 
crued to  thoee  whoee  need,  were  minimal, 
while    the    plight    of    the    poor    wa.    com- 
pounded   that  the  comfortable  have  become 
Jecure.  while  Increaalng  numbers  now  Boun- 
der in  a  poverty  that  U  Indecent,  and  are 
deprived  of  thoee  -unalienable  •  human  rlghU 
without  which  they   cannot   participate   In 
their  own  emancipation.  A.  the  gulf  widen, 
taetvreen  cImm.  in  our  once  '•claMlee.  WJclety. 
a.  expanding  alum,  encroach  upon  the  priv- 
ileged sanctuary  of  the  alBuenl,  forcing  It. 
denlien.  to  suburban  refuge,  the  burden  of 
nrlvatlon  becomes  heavier  and  heavier. 

Some  have  understood  thl..  We  have  la- 
mented it.  We  have  denounced  It.  Occaalon- 
ally  we  have  protested  and  earnestly  sought 
ways  to  remedy  the  tragic  situation.  Now.  at 
last  we  recognlM  there  1.  danger  In  It. 
Driven  by  a  sense  of  urgency  we  cry  for 
acUon,  but  the  prodding  Is  external,  not  In- 
ternal, bom  of  fear,  not  conscience. 

Dean  Dumpeon  says  we  have  to  search  our 
■oul.  examine  our  pereonal  and  piofesalonal 
commitments,  our  agency  program,  and 
.tandard.  and  perfonnancea.  And  we  need 
to  engage  ouraelve.  more  extensively  and 
edectliely  In  «)cUU  and  political  J^M  to 
doM  tne  gap  between  our  sanctlBed  Ideals 
and  our  scandalised  behavior. 

There  1.  no  want  of  .uggeetlon..  In  les. 
than  a  weet  delegate,  to  the  IWO  Whit* 
Bouse  Conference  on  ChUdren  and  Youth 
generated  over  l.OOO  specific  recominenda- 
Uons  touching  an  the  epedal  area,  of  chu- 
dien's  need.  Dean  Dumpooo's  propoMl. 
clarify-  our  obligation.,  target  our  met 
urgent  area,  of  concern,  and  point  the  way 
toward  neceaeary  change  Some  may  quibble 
and  others  may  quarrel  over  hU  recommenda- 
tion, hut  they  are  good,  not  evil;  Juet.  not 
unlu.f  and  yet.  I  wonder.  H  this  the  way? 
Our  problem  IMit  that  we  are  unaware, 
nor  even  that  we  do  not  care.  If.  that  we 
Mem  powerless,  unable  to  moblllie  our  tal- 
ent, and  re*:>urce».  Ineflsctlve,  Incompetent, 
incapable  of  disciplining  ourselves  to  do  what 
we  Unow  muat  be  done,  what  we  really  want 

It^  not  (hat  we  are  evil.  We're  Jurt  not 
good  enough!  If.  not  that  we  are  weak;  we 
just   aren't  strong  enough. 

Our  pUght  Is  that  we  all  have  staggering 
needs— adult,  as  wrtl  s.  chUdren.  the  rich 
a.  well  a.  the  poor,  the  prlvUeged  sa  weu 
as  the  persecuted.  Our  problem  Is  how  to 
make  the  comfortable  sulBclently  dlKJontent 
with  things  a.  they  ars.  how  to  moUvate 
the  economically  suocesatul  to  tneet  the  chal- 
lenge and  demand  ot  the  social  enterprlsel 
CompeUUoo  in  the  capitalistic  system  ha. 
given  u.  the  hlghek  stiuidardof  Uvlng  in  UM 


world  Even  m  we  are  grateful  foe  It.  we 
cannot  Ignore  It.  Itm  deetrable  by-product.. 
The  system  works  remarkably  weU.  but  It. 
troublesome  side  effect,  require  attenUon 
and  adjustment.  Competition  can  be  cruel: 
it  can  be  -unethical  and  unfair;  Initial  ad- 
vantage can  be  exploited  and  mlUal  disad- 
vantage can  be  perpetuated.  Bqual  right, 
and  needs,  equal  dignity  and  spiritual 
equality  do  not  eliminate  dUtlncUons  of  In- 
tellect and  skill;  noc  do  they  guarantee  equal 
opportunity  or  chance.  The  whole  life  of 
every  person  In  human  society  most  be 
accounted  tor  In  our  social  system.  But  our 
traditional  American  loUUore  and  our  pro- 
gressive social  philoKlsphy  clash. 

Horatio  Alger  and  Hubert  Horatio  Hum- 
phrey went  to  different  schools.  When  Horace 
Greeley  said:  -Go  West,  young  man.-  be 
could  not  have  envisioned  Watt..  There  U  a 
difference  between  the  old  frontier  and  the 
blackboard  Jungle:  WaU  Street  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  WeUare 
are  worlds  apart,  but  that  gap  must  be  closed. 
There  can  be  no  "Other  America.-  Michael 
Harrington's  'Invisible  poor"  are  a  problem, 
but  the  blindness  of  thoM  who  do  not  see 
them  Is  part  of  the  same  vexing  puzzle. 

What  I  am  trying  to  expose  I.  the  fallacy 
in  any  propcltlon  that  pays  Inadequate  at- 
tenUon to  the  gifted,  to  the  powerful— to  the 
establishment,  if  you  please.  The  social  work- 
er must  find  a  way  to  motivate  them  a.  well 
a.  devlM  system,  for  the  deUvery  of  social 
welfare  programs.  Let  us  embrace  the  poor 
srtthout  rejecting  everyone  else.  No  program 
will  work  in  an  open  society  without  rejecting 
everyone  else  No  program  will  work  In  an 
open  society  without  the  wlUlng  participa- 
uon  of  all.  The  donor  and  the  volunteer 
worker  hsve  the  need  and  the  right  to  give 
and  to  serve  in  gratifying  ways.  The 
awkward  need  grace.  The  fearful  need  con- 
adence.  The  lonely  need  oompanlonahlp. 
That  1.  obvlou..  but  thl.  I.  alKJ  true:  the 
callous  need  to  be  tender;  the  selfish  need  to 
give:  and  everyone  need,  to  be  needed  1  The 
desperate  want  of  our  society  U  to  find  a  way 
to  open  the  treasury  of  goodnen  sUU  un- 
tapped within  Itself. 

Bertolt  Brecht  wrote  a  magnificent  Une  in 
hi.  unforgettable  play.  The  Cauowian  Challc 
Circle  (now  offered  In  Dallas).  Orusha.  a 
simple  peasant  girl,  stand,  watching  the 
b.by  Just  abandoned  by  It.  mother,  wife  of 
the  murdered  governor.  She  cannot  leave 
the  child  although  for  her  to  take  it  mer- 
cifully can  only  lead  to  tragedy.  The  story 
teUer  knows  she'U  take  the  chUd.  He  says: 
"Terrible  u  the  seductive  power  of  good- 
ness," 

That  t.  our  hope,  -That  muat  be  the  In- 
strument of  delivery:  OoodnsM.  Eellglon  ha. 
lu  mewUnlc  dream..  -They  are  irrational: 
rich  In  hope,  but  no  diversion  from  flesh  and 
blood  existence. 

Social  work  must  have,  as  dean  Dumpson 
said,  a  mission — the  dream  of  an  ideal  so- 
ciety. Irrational,  and  sich  in  hope,  yet  no 
dlvenlon  from  flesh  and  blood  elUtence, 


PoTcrtT  ti  It*  Owm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


the  United  Community  Cori>..  1«  »uc- 
dntly  described. 

The  editorial  strikes  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  the  antlpoverty 
effort  when  It  says  that  the  program  "has 
raised  more  expectations  than  money 
or  ingenuity  can  fulflll." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague*  this  Interesting 
editorial: 

PovoTT  or  Vn  Owjt 
It  muit  come  a.  a  .hook  to  not  »  tew 
people  to  learn  that  Newark'.  prtnoipBl  an»- 
poverty  agency.  United  Oommunlty  Corp,  1. 

The  UCC  has  gone  through  IT  miUlon  in 
federal  funds  over  the  lact  two  year.  It  now 
and.  Itself  with  Me.OOO  In  the  hank— and  a 
9350.000  payroll  to  meet. 

with  another  milUon  tied  up  In  the  pipe- 
Un.  between  Washington  and  Newark.  Btxae 
federal  officials  Me  no  harm  In  the  agency, 
borrowing  to  meet  It.  obllgaUona.  However. 
Francis  QulUsn.  treasurer  of  UOC  and  a  vice 
president  of  Prudential  Insurance  Co..  says 
he  and  offlclaU  of  the  corporation  ar*  pre- 
cluded ftxim  borrowing  MOO.OOO  without  au- 
thorliauon  of  the  full  board.  Mr.  QulUan 
also  u  somewhat  apprehensive  about  prewnt 
circumstance  _^_ 

ThOM  circumstances  Include  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  DCC's  three  top  staff  officers  and 
the  impending  departure  of  It.  !«•'««»• 
C  WUIard  Heckel.  Dean  Heckel  cites  the 
pressure  of  his  duUe.  at  Rutgers  Law  School 
■w  his  reason  for  leaving,  but  there  Is  more 
than  a  note  of  dlslUuslonment  in  hi.  sue«- 
ment  that  UCC  program,  "haven't  begun  to 
touch  any  ugnlBcant  number  of  the  poor. 
DoubtleM  the  trouble,  that  have  plagued 
antlpoverty  program,  in  other  iMge  cities 
are  duplicated  m  Newark.  The  pollUcal  con- 
flict with  City  Hall  over  patronage  and  In- 
fluence ha.  had  It.  baleful  effect..  So  have 
extravagant  salaries,  superfluous  employes, 
impractical  schemes  and  00.U  that  m  some 
CM.  pyramid  beyond  original  estimate.. 

However  weU  Intentioned  the  agency  s  di- 
rectorate, some  exce—e.  are  Inevitable  in  a 
venture  that  undertakes  anything  so  vast 
and  complex  s.  the  problems  sMOClated  with 
the  underprivileged.  DoubUess.  too,  the  war 
on  poverty  hM  raised  more  eipoclaUon.  than 
money  or  Ingenuity  i»n  fulBU. 

But  .uch  consideration,  cannot  eicuse 
weaknesses  which  appear  to  have  become 
chronic.  In  attempting  to  placate  oppoeiUon, 
It  hs.  expanded  It.  board  of  tru.tee.  to  an 
unwleldly  ua  members.  In  such  cl«i^- 
stances  reepon.lbUlty  I.  hopeleMly  dlffUMd, 
nOC'.  abiding  problem  u  to  Institute 
.trong  direction  at  the  top.  Thl.  hawi't  come 
from  executive  directors  who  neglect  to  move 
into  Newark  and  therefore  are  JuaUflably 
crlUclMd.  Needed,  too,  1.  some  senslbto  ad- 
judication of  the  strife  between  City  Hall 
and  nelghborhtwd  leaders. 

The  antipoverty  program  1.  not  a  futile 
venture.  Effective  resulu  have  been  attained 
with  the  local  services  project.  Newark. 
Head  Start  and  other  constructive  ouUeU 
for  Idea,  and  energle..  It.  leader  mu«  real- 
IM.  however,  that  public  patience— and  that 
mean,  support — cannot  be  sustained  If  the 
preMht  disarray  contlnuM. 
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HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNCHUYSEN    KeuMdy-Joliuoa  World  Tr.Je  MilestoM 


or    NEW    JSHSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  il,  19S7 
Mr,  FRfflJNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Newark  Evening  News,  one  of  the 
most  respected  newspapers  in  New  Jersey 
for  its  otoJecUvlty  and  prtrfesslonallam, 
published  an  editorial  on  May  27.  en- 
Utled  "Poverty  of  Its  Own."  In  which  the 
plight  of  that  city's  antipoverty  agency. 


EJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
—or 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  oLLzrovoi. 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BKPREaKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Mav  Zl.  1997 
Mr    SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edltorUl 
In  the  May  18.  1967.  edition  of  the  U» 


Angles  Tlxne«  itates  that  "the  average 
American  atondi  to  gain  a  lot  from  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negoUaUons. 
which  ended  on  a  successful  note  this 
week."  The  lode  behind  this  statement 
ifl  obvious:  the  United  States  is  the 
world's  largest  exporting  naUon.  As  a 
case  In  point,  the  editorial  predicts  that 
California  farmers  may  be  able  to  In- 
crease their  export  sales  by  »15  mlUlon 
a  year  for  the  next  several  years.  These 
negotiations.  Initialed  under"  President 
Kennedy  and  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  by  President  Johnson  will  ul- 
timately yield  benefits  throughout  the 
Nation.  I  Inaert  this  farsighted  edito- 
rial In  the  RxcoKo: 

TiADS  Battls  Shuts  to  Untixo  Statss 
Whffther  bs  r««Uzes  U  or  not.  tbe  sver- 
Age  AmeilCAn  sUiula  to  gain  s  lot  trom  tbe 
Kennedy  Bound  at  twlff-cuttlng  negoUs- 
tlons.  which,  ended  on  s  cucceBsful  note  this 
week. 

The  next  tuk  U  to  see  tbst  these  gslns 
are  not  nulUfled  by  a  new  ware  of  protecUon- 
1am  either  here  or  abroad. 

ResulU  of  the  marathon,  rour-year-kmg 
tariff  talks  cannot  be  Anally  assessed  unUl 
all  the  details  are  aTallsble~s  process  which 
may  take  ssTsral  weeks.  AvaUable  Informa- 
tion, bowever.  Indicates  that  a  sucoesa  of 
tnUy  historic  proportions  has  been  achieved. 
Tariff  cuts  averaging  about  a3%  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  M-odd  countries  which 
took  part  lu  the  negotiations.  Some  8.300 
ttons,  world  trade  which  amounts  to  #40 
billion  a  year,  are  said  to  be  affected. 

After  the  cuts,  which  will  be  Implemented 
orar  a  five-year  period,  tariffs  <mq  most  in- 
dustrial products  wUl  be  low  soough  that 
they  no  longer  constitute  an  aflecUve  t>ar- 
rier  to  Imports. 

In  global  terms,  the  sgreMnent  preserves 
the  momentum  toward  freer  trade  which 
has  been  a  key  Ingredient  of  worid 
prosperity  since  World  War  n. 

PoUUcally.  It  strengthens  thoee  forces 
which  oppose  the  growth  of  a  new,  eon- 
tlnent&l  laolatlonlsm  In  Europe. 

Millions  of  Americana  stand  to  benefit  from 
reductlosis  In  tariffs  on  Imported  goods — 
assuming  these  savings  are  passed  on  to  the 
oonsuzner. 

For  azample.  a  Volkswagen  should  oast 
about  %&6  lees.  About  912.50  should  be  alsshed 
trom  the  price  <rf  a  •100  Imported  camera. 
The  duty  on  a  sllTsr  brooch  will  be  onjy  half 
tbe  present  level. 

In  sddlUon,  consumers  should  benefit  from 
the  extra  competitive  pressures  exerted  oo 
American  producers,  who  will  have  an  In- 
cenUvs  to  cut  their  own  prices. 

Since  the  United  States  Is  the  world's 
largest  exporting  nation,  the  lowering  of  the 
tariff  walls  In  other  countries  should  mean 
more  Jobs  and  more  prosperity  for  aU  tboas 
Industrlss  which  produce  for  the  foreign 
market. 

Oallfomla  agriculture  is  a  ease  In 
point — asiunitng  that  advance  reports  ars 
accurate. 

WUllam  Both,  head  ot  the  UJB.  delega- 
tion. Indicates  that  the  Europeans  have 
agreed  to  tariff  cuts  averaging  about  36% 
on  such  major  California  exports  se  canned 
frulta  and  vegetables,  fruit  Juices,  nuts  and 
raisins. 

There  Is  bops  that  ths  fSrmers  ot  this 
•taU  may.  as  a  result.  Increase  their  ex- 
port sales  by  •!&  mUllon  a  year  for  the  next 
■evcral  years. 

Problems  remain,  however. 
First,  the  developing  nations  did  not  get 
much  out  of  the  Geneva  negotlaUoDs.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  wisely  ortlered  Roth  to 
work  on  this  problem  ss  the  next  step  in 
world  trade  talks. 

Seooodly.  a  nsw  wave  of  protectionism 
threatens  to  unravel  mucb  of  whst  has  been 
acoompllshsd. 


The  American  steel  snd  texUle  industrisa. 
plus  certain  elements  of  agriculture  and  the 
chemical  Industry,  apparently  arv  ready  to 
demand  more  protection  a^Inst  Imports. 
Their  esses  merit  s  hearing,  of  course.  But 
Congress  and  the  admimstratlon  should  niO< 
be  too  easy  to  convince. 

If  we  give  In  to  new  protectionists  pres- 
sures, other  nations  will  do  Ukewlae — sind 
the  United  States,  as  the  world's  largest  trad- 
ing nation.  wlU  end  up  suffering  the  most. 


Famert  aad  the  Keuedj  Round 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  T.  BERRY 

or  BoirrB  dakot* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
optimistic  reports  in  the  press  regard- 
ing the  so-called  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations  In  Geneva,  little  or  no  evi- 
dence has  been  forthcoming  on  the 
actual  details  of  the  talks.  For  some 
time,  I  have  been  stating  that  fnan  what 
Information  we  have  It  appears  the 
American  farmer  was  sold  down  the 
river. 

This  view  Is  substantiated  by  an  excel- 
lent editorial  In  the  June  1967  Issue  of 
the  Farm  Journal.  The  Journal's  editor. 
Carroll  Streeter.  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  In  Geneva  and  visiting  the  Common 
Market  countries.  He  Is  an  astute  ob- 
server of  the  trade  talks,  particularly  as 
they  affect  the  American  farmer. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include 
the  Farm  Journal  article  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoaD  and  urge  every  Member  of 
Congress  to  read  this  analysis  of  what 
the  farmer  actually  got  In  the  negotia- 
tions: 

FsKMiBS  urn  tbx  Exnnkdt  Bodkd 
Ever  since  the  writer  was  In  Geneva  and 
the  Ckxnmon  Market  oountrleo  last  winter 
ws've  been  highly  skepUcal  that  American 
farmers  were  going  to  win  anything  ct  oon- 
sequence  In  the  much -advertised  Kennedy 
Bound.  The  United  States  bad  given  ttie 
negotiations  so  much  publicity  (with  the 
lormer  President's  name  on  the  whole  affair) 
that  Parm  Journal  predicted  then  that  we'd 
fix  up  some  kind  of  face-saving  deal  on  agri- 
culture so  we  could  come  home  with  an 
agrvMnent  of  aosne  sort,  almost  any  sort..  We 
wouldn't  admit  tliat  after  four  years  of 
hsasUng  around,  aU  this  had  oocne  to  noth- 
ing. It  appeared  plain  tHat  the  Ooounon 
Market  negotutors,  knowing  this,  would  Just 
alt  tight  untU  we  caved  In, 

Which  apparently  U  exactly  wba*  hap- 
pansd.  UtUe  by  UtUs  we  gavs  In  until  at 
the  Mid  tiM  rout,  so  f sr  ss  n.S.  agriciUture 
was  'ooncemed.  was   almoat  complete. 

Come  July  1  farmert  are  yoinp  to  iiteover 
hov)  they  loere  abaruUmed  by  their  govern- 
ment in  Genevia.  On  that  date  the  Common 
Market's  tariffs  against  most  of  our  major 
farm  products  are  going  up — not  down.  Don't 
forget  that  as  you  read  about  the  great 
"success"  of  the  Kennedy  Bound  I  We  could 
have  done  something  about  it  by  threatening 
to  raise  tariffs  against  European  industrial 
goods  Imported  here.  We  had  a  club,  all 
right,  a  big  one.  but  didn't  have  the  guts  to 
use  It.  instead  we  meekly  accepted  the  higher 
tariffs  against  our  farm  stuff,  thereby  tacitly 
putting  our  stamp  of  approval  on  Europe's 
vicious  "variable  levy"  sysUm.  Right  than 
arwl  there  we  had  lost  the  Kennedy  Bouwl 
so  far  as  American  farmers  were  conceme<L 


After  that  ws  did  a  lot  of  hollering  about 
"acosM"  to  the  Common  Market,  quibbling 
OTsr  whether  wa  aiul  other  non-member 
nations  should  be  allowed  ia%  (our  historic 
•hare)  or  10%  (as  the  Common  Market 
offered ) .  We  rather  pathetically  tried  to  as- 
sure "access"  by  means  of  an  International 
grains  agreement.  In  the  end  we  gave  up 
even  on  that  and  in  the  final  agreement  you 
won't  find  a  word  about  "access." 

The  real  way  to  get  "access."  of  course. 
Is  to  lower  tariffs  as  the  Kennedy  Bound  was 
Intended  to  do,  not  argue  over  an  "agree- 
ment" which.  Judging  by  all  past  experience. 
wouldn't  have  been  enforced  anyway.  But. 
as  pointed  out,  U.S  farmers  were  sold  out  by 
this  administration  months  ago  on  this.  For 
fear  of  endangering  the  whole  round  of  talks 
their  Interests  were  quleUy  dropped  down 
the  well 

In  the  Geneva  talks  the  minimum  price 
In  the  range  of  world  wheat  prices  was  raised 
2B*  a  bushel,  to  SI. 73.  This  Is  about  a  dime 
under  what  wheat  has  been  selling  for  In 
world  markets  recently.  So  It  neither  costs 
the  Common  Market  anything  nor  brings 
American  farmers  anything,  although  It  does 
Increase  the  floor  under  world  prices.  Any- 
how, we  don't  sell  much  wheat  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  the  amount  Is  declining. 
She  has  a  surplus  of  soft  wheat  of  her  own 
and  the  hard  wheat  she  buys  she  gets  largely 
trom   Canada   and   Australia. 

Ptnally.  on  food  aid  for  the  hungry  world 
the  Common  Market  pledged  about  1  million 
tons,  a  mere  token.  We  alone  gave  Just  one 
country.  India,  10  mUllon  tons  last  year.  Our 
give-away  and  soft-currency  "sales"  under 
PL  480  wlU  amount  to  •!.&  billion  to  $2  bU- 
lion  this  year. 

Prot>ably  In  the  over-all  sense  the  Kennedy 
Bound  did  some  good.  Doubtless  It  wUl  re- 
duce industrial  tariffs  generally  and  stimu- 
late more  worid  trade.  But  don't  let  anyt>ody 
tell  you  American  farm  products  won  any- 
thing much.  In  fact  anything  accomplished 
at  the  Kennedy  Round  was  bought  at  their 
expense.  The  much -advertised  fight  that  the 
Administration  was  going  to  put  up  for  U.S. 
farmers  ended  in  almost  complete  capitula- 
tion. Which  Is  usual  for  our  State  Depart- 
ment when  It  deals  with  the  Interests  of  VS. 
farmers. 

The  best  thing  that  resulted,  aside  from  a 
minor  concession  here  and  there  (on  such 
products  as  tobacco,  fruit  and  some  smaUer- 
volume  Items)  was  that  we  escaped  getting 
entangled  in  an  intematloiuU  grains  sgree- 
ment  which  oould  have  shaped  American 
farm  policy  in  Geneva.  We  can  thank  the 
Common  Market  negoUatora  for  this.  Our 
own  team  tried  hard  enough  to  get  one.  but 
In  spite  of  ourselves  ws  were  spared.  Other- 
vrlse  American  fanners  got  a  thorough  srillng 
down  the  river. 


RepreseaUtiTe  ReU  Reporb  en  lUiaois 

Qaestioimaire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  nxnfois 
D)  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESKMTATIVES 

Wednaday.  May  il,  1»S7 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
geveral  we«lts  a«o  I  sent  to  the  people  of 
the  15th  District  of  Illinois  my  third  »n- 
niuil  legislative  questionnaire  on  IsBues 
facing  the  Congress.  Once  again,  the  en- 
thusiastic response  has  been  most  grati- 
fying; and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRO,  I  Include  the  re- 
sult* of  this  survey  of  my  district,  since 
I  know  these  views  will  be  of  interest  to 
other  Members  of  Congress  as  well 


A  2694 

The  f  oltowlng  percentages  are  baied  on 
approiUMitely  30.000  oplntone  at  thoee 
responding.  In  sununarr,  It  wUl  *»  not*" 
that  k  larsB  majority  tavored  a  more 
poelUve  -win"  policy  In  Vietnam,  a  tai- 
aharlng  plan  to  return  certain  revenues 
to  the  SUitM  without  Federal  controls. 
the  reeclndlng  o<  controversial  Supreme 
Court  rulings  which  limit  poUce  Interro- 
gation of  suspects  and  the  use  of  oonles- 
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aiona  In  criminal  trials,  and  2  years  of 
military  or  civilian  service  for  all  young 
men  On  the  other  hand,  a  substanUal 
majority  did  not  approye  of  the  Presl- 
dents  proposal  to  expand  trade  "»i"l>n« 
Communist  naHons  of  Eaj*  Europe.  Fed- 
eral restrictions  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing,  an 
increase  In  Federal  income  taxes,  and  re- 
placing the  present  draft  system  with  a 


national  lottery  plan.  Then,  too.  a  large 
majority  expressed  concern  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  has  not  been  effective, 
and  that  the  war  on  poverty  has  not  been 
achieving  expected  results.  The  otUy 
question  on  which  those  responding 
seemed  to  be  atxjut  evenly  divided  was 
regarding  the  placing  of  Federal  restric- 
tions on  the  »le  of  flrearms. 
The  complete  tabulation  U  as  follows: 


(lo  peramt] 


■   Si  £p"^^rir;s;TSr.L^uX!r5.PP«iHH.  i»»bf„,  .<.«.^^ 

(ft)  About  rtfht:     — - „ „ 

(b>  Notanoiifb?-    - - ....——. 


and  qinumnUiM  of  '. 
into  Bontb  V  Utmm 
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'  oountry  tor  tti*  rigbt  to  oall  mjseU  sn 


1  Tin  lo««l  l«  Uii»  dm  qi««l«i  H  moK' 


tliui  MB  pwcnl  aiw  KIM  mpontoiU  «lM»d  men  Oi«i  1  *oi» 


Tim  l»lroa«ces  BUI  To   Keep   Liaatar 
Fna  Haraisuf  Small  Homeowaeri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    KKW    TOUC 

at  TOT  H003E  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Weiitesday.  May  31.  19S7 
Mr.  Pmo.  Mr  Spealcer,  today  I  bvn 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral housing  law  to  block  Mayor  Lindsay 
and  Buildings  Commiisioner  Moerdler 
from  Implementing  their  gestapollJte 
plans  to  Inspect  one-  and  two-family 
homes  while  slums  fester. 

RecenUy.  the  lindsay  administration 
has  decided  to  revise  the  New  York  CTty 
housing  and  maintenance  code  to  in- 
quire Inspection  of  one-  and  two-family 
homes  According  to  Undsay  and  Moerd- 
ler this  action  is  necessary  before  New 
York  City  can  cfflitlnue  to  receive  hous- 
ing code  enforcement  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  amount  in  question  Is  not  »75,- 
000  000  as  the  city  clain)S.  but  at  most  a 
few  million  dollars.  The  $75  milUon  fig- 
ure Is  the  Federal  sum  available  for  code 
enforcement  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  New  York  wUl  only  be  able 
to  qualify  for  a  few  million  at  best.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  New  York  City— under 
the  Undsay  administration  at  least- 
has  been  so  reckless  with  oode  enforce- 
ment and  urban  renewal  funds  that  It 
has  already  used  up  Its  fiscal  year  19«7 
allocation  and  is  now  tapping  a  safety- 
valve  fund.  Because  of  this  extravagance. 
HUrv— the  Federal  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  DeTelopment--wlU  no« 
approve  any  more  code  enforcement  oc 


other  New  York  urban  renewal  project 
applications  until  after  July  1.  1967. 

HUD  Secretary  Weaver,  In  construing 
the  intent  of  Congress  In  enacting  the 
appropriate  Federal  legislation,  has  re- 
cently—In a  May  4  statement— denied 
any  Intent  to  have  the  oode  enforcement 
program  applied  to  one-  and  two-family 
homes  In  New  York.  The  Secretary's 
exact  words  are  as  follows: 

We  would,  tbtreton.  expect  th«t  eDforce- 
ment  of  s  housing  code  ui  •  city  •ucJi  u  New 
York  would  be  concentrtied  on  the  types  oC 
Mructuree  where  vlotaUona  are  moet  frequent 
and  detrimental  to  the  health  and  •^'^7°' 
occupants.  Normally.  ttUe  would  not  be  the 
single  and  two  family  atructuree. 

Obviously,  the  Undsay  admlnlstraUon 
attempt  to  blame  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  Undsay-planned  household 
harassment  is  a  phony.  Only  a  few  mil- 
Uon doUars  are  involved,  and  b^<Jes 
which,  HUD  has  indicated  Its  flexibility 
Interest  In  emphasizing  mulUple  unit 
dwelling  oode  enforcement.  In  line  with 
Secretary  Weaver's  statement.  I  have 
drafted  legislation  to  exclude  one-  »Jad 
two-family  homes  trom  required  Inclu- 
sion In  code  enforcement  programs  re- 
ceiving Federal  subsidy.  This  way.  Mayor 
Lindsay  could  no  longer  claim  that  he 
was  taking  his  actions  because  of  Federal 
requlrementa 

Of  course  the  real  reason  for  the 
Lindsay-Moerdler  plan  Is  the  power 
hunger  of  the  Incumbent  city  administra- 
tion, which  revels  in  the  Idea  of  this  new 
leverage  over  the  small  homeowners  of 
our  city.  Besides  which.  Lindsay  wiU  no 
doubt  want  27  new  deputy  commissioners 
to  plan,  guide,  and  enforce  the  program. 
Just  as  In  his  howltals  department  pro- 
posal. My  bUl,  however,  which  I  intend  to 
try  to  add  to  the  upcoming  omnibus 


housing  blU— HJi.  8068— would  keep 
Lindsay  from  harassing  New  York  Ctty 
small  homeowners. 


The  Voice  of  ■  Soldier  ia  VietalM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxmoB 
IN  THR  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATIVK3 

Wedneidav.  May  U.  1967 
Mr.  MlCHEl*  Mr.  Speaker.  In  thla 
weeks  UA  News  b  World  Report.  Dftvld 
Lawrence  had  aa  his  edltorlBJ  ootnnwnt 
a  letter  from  a  soldier  serving  to  Viet- 
nam In  these  times  of  demonstrations 
against  the  war  by  peaceniks,  draft 
dodgers,  and  their  ilk,  it  gives  one  a  worm 
feeling  to  be  able  to  share  the  thoughts 
ot  this  fine  young  American. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  Intruding  the  letter 
of  1st  Lt.  Daryl  E.  Capurro.  In  Its  en- 
tirety, at  thl5  point  in  the  Record: 

(Not*— Tbc  Artny  Ueutenaiit  wbo  wrote 
1M  tba  itrtter  prtnted  below  U  24  ywn  odd 
azui  wM  grmduausd  In  IftM  from  the  Unlvw- 
■ItT  ot  NeT»*l»  with  a  B3.  degree  to  Indu»- 
trial  Management  He  haa  aervod  In  Vietnam 
slnoe  early  tWa  year  with  a  Combat  Enjflneer 
BattallOBL  Hla  aaalgnmenU  have  Included 
combat  aupport  ot  Infantry  unit  operations. 
iLleutenajit  Capurro  did  not  write  hla  let- 
tar  for  publication,  but.  at  our  requert.  gave 
bia  consent  and  obtained  the  necenwry  per- 
mlaalon  from  Army  authorltlee.— David 
Lawrence,  editor.) 

Lrrraa  ar  1st  Vt.  Dabtl  K.  Capumo, 

U.S.   ASMT 

I  wrlU  thla  as  a  conaoleoUoua  American. 
Bbybe  In  a  very  email  way  I  mo  repaying 


I  am  a  BOldlv.  Uk*  S.000.000  ottuts  at  my 
kind  who  aem  tn  the  detanae  ot  oar  way  of 
Ufe.  I  eerve  my  natlcm  In  a  farmway  ocamtry 
which  la  aghUJog  tor  tpe  right  to  enjoy  frae- 
doma  that  we.  as  Americana,  have  long  since 
oomplaoenUy  taken  Xor  panted. 

One  hundred  and  xdnaty-one  years  ago  a 
tenacious  breed  o*  people  rose  to  a  new  world 
to  throw  off  the  Khacklee  of  oppreeslon.  With 
the  help  of  foreign  nations,  they  welded  a 
aodety  and  developed  the  natural  resources 
of  a  rich,  imtapped  land. 

Rave  we  now  decided  that  w«  possess  no 
responsibility  to  other  peoples  who  today 
shed  their  blood  to  obtAln  even  a  Bmall  por- 
tion of  freedom?  Have  we  decided  to  turn  our 
backs  to  a  sltuaUon  not  dissimilar  to  the 
pUght  that  was  ours  Ifll  years  sgo?  I  can- 
not accept,  nor  believe  this  to  be  the  case 
I  cannot  believe  thai  Americans,  who  possess 
the  Indomitable  spirit  of  fair  pUy.  would 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  cry  for  free- 
dom. Jiwtlce.  and  peace- 

The  world  would  be  a  sad  place  to  exist 
In  If  the  needs  of  a  mass  of  her  children  were 
overlooked,  shelved  by  the  acUons  of  a  few, 
■mall,  hateful  hypocritoe.  It  U  hypocrttlcAl 
to  demand  greater  freedom  for  minorities 
and  then  demonstrate  against  the  need  to 
support  the  flght  for  freedom  of  others. 
Teeming  p<^ulatlons  who  need  our  support 
are  asking  for  help.  How  can  those  who 
choose  to  oppose  our  involvement  honestly 
rationalise  their  podtlon? 

Tto  oppose  iM  easy.  To  offer  Just  and  mean- 
ingful alternatives  Is  InAnltety  more  dlfflcult. 
For  those  who  raise  their  voices  merely  to 
oppose.  I  have  contempt.  For  those  who  op- 
poee  and  aeek  to  establish  honorable  teneu. 
I  stand  ready  to  defend  until  death) 

I  am  a  simple  American  who.  like  nearly 
300,000,000  others,  desires  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  all.  Neither  of  these  can  be  ob- 
tained without  sacrifice.  We  all  aacrlflce 
aomethlng  at  some  Ume  during  our  lives  to 
gain  some  measure  of  happiness.  The  man 
who  lays  hie  most  precious  possession,  life 
Itself,  on  the  Une  must  have  Jusilficatlon 
for  so  dotog.  It  Is  regrettable  that  a  human 
being  must  be  committed  as  a  weapon  of 
■vttT — even  more  regrettable  If  the  commit, 
ment  Is  unjustified. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  somothlng  more 
than  a  nUUtary  scrimmage.  We  are  In  a  con- 
flict to  aid  a  nation  struggling  desperately 
for  the  right  to  freely  dedde  lu  destiny. 
Terrorism  and  aggression  are  the  forces  we 
oppose.  As  happened  many  years  ago.  when 
our  needs  were  supported  by  foreign  powers, 
we  have  now  answered  the  plea  of  a  people 
who  need  our  help.  Our  policy  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  voice  of  the  majority.  Cer- 
t&lnly  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  thoee  in  the 
minority  to  constructively  examine  this  pol- 
icy and  criticize  anything  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  all.  But  to  withhold  sup- 
port of  those  of  us  called  upon  to  serve  in 
the  military  conflict,  and  to  imply  brutality 
In  our  actions.  Is  despicable. 

From  thoee  who  would  oppose  our  acUons, 
I  aak  for  alternative  solutions.  Prom  those 
who  cry  "Peace"  but  refuse  to  work  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  I  ask  for  understand- 
ing. Prom  those  who  would  support  our  en- 
emy. I  aks  fen-  nothing,  as  they  have  nothing 
I  desire. 

In  the  spirit  of  all  proud  Americans  who 
hold  the  ultimate  authority  for  our  course 
as  a  nation,  let  us  show  our  tenacious  desire 
to  achieve  freedom  and  Jiistlce  for  all.  Be 
thankful  for  what  we  have — It  was  obtained 
by  the  blood,  sweat,  and.  yes,  the  tears  of 
a  vigorous  populstlon.  Temper  our  actions 
with  wisdom,  not  volatile  acts  of  rebellion 
that  reek  of  hypocrisy.  To  be  able  to  eipreae 
our  opinions  was  guaranteed,  at  great  sacri- 
fice, by  o\ir  forebears.  We  mxist  use  this  right 
Judiciously  as  we  are  also  responsible  for 
our  wtHds  and  deeds. 

America  Is  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
and  her  people  are  vigorous,  hardworking. 


and  resourceful.  We  mtiet  ^kov  hnmlU^, 
also.  We  must  reallaa  tbe  ilgtite  we  Ijoy  ■■• 
not  for  OS  alone.  When  we  five  ct  OQFWKtwm, 
we  truly  give  hope  to  aU  tbe  peofde  of  tta 
world  and  t2ie  geoaratlODa  that  fcUov. 
~  We  CMD  afford  to  share  our  great  good  for- 
tune— we  can  Hi-afford  noi  to  do  sol 


Mcrckant  MariDe— Ab  IcvomiBMot 
PosHioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  MKW  JxaaxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav,  May  31.  1987 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
and  future  status  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  Is  a  subject  of  deep  con- 
cern to  many  of  U6.  I  wish  to  call  miy 
colleagues'  attention  to  excerpts  from  a 
special  report  on  this  crisis  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  Issue  of  "DRPAIXXJ," 
the  magazine  of  the  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority: 

MEXCBSNT  MAXIK* — Am  ICNOHINtOUS 
POSITION 

The  U£.  merchant  marine  Is  sick. 
And  It's  tn  darker  of  becoming  a  terminal 
case  unless  there  Is  some  agreement  among 
all  the  various  forces  who  are  proposing  a 
cure  for  lU  Ills. 

ThU  vital  national  fleet  of  vessels  whJob 
Is  the  key  to  our  International  trade  and 
the  primary  auxUlaxy  force  In  our  nAtlonal 
defense  structure  has  gone  through  a  two- 
decade  period  of  decline  which  has  seen  It 
yinfc  from  a  ranking  as  the  strongest  marl- 
time  force  to  the  morld  to  a  sixth-rate  statiis. 
And  the  decltoe  is  continuing  at  a  time 
when  the  American  tovolvement  to  Vietnam 
and  boomtog  world  cotnroerce  are  making 
tocreaslng  demands  upon  U.S.  shipping  cap- 
abilities. 

The  picture  Is  bleak: 

In  IBM.  U.S.  shipping  lines  lost  some  3.5 
miUloo  tons  of  cargo,  with  a  resulting  dec- 
rease to  net  revenues  of  about  SS2  million. 

Last  year,  VS.  ships  were  also  unable  to 
carry  the  mandatory  60  percent  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored exports  of  U.S.  agriculturul 
surpluses  and  did  not  carry  their  legal  share 
of  shipmenu  financed  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

In  all,  American  ships  carried  less  than 
eight  percent  of  the  nation's  export-lm- 
pcrt  shipments  In  1066 — against  67  percent 
30  years  ago.  Although  ocean-borne  trade 
last  year  was  almost  three  times  that  of  two 
decades  ago,  U.S.  shipping  tonnage  was  only 
a  third  of  Its  1047  total. 

Merchant  ship  deliveries  from  US.  ship- 
yards hit  a  ten-year  low  of  13  last  year  and 
well  over  60  percent  of  the  total  VS.  fleet 
Is  beyond  the  ao-year  age  limit  deemed 
acceptable. 

How  significant  Is  this  decline? 
It  could  *»  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
our  nation — and  the  Free  World. 

For  example,  of  the  77  moat  strategic  ma- 
terials required  to  matotsln  our  industrial 
and  military  might  more  than  60 — such  as 
Iron  ore.  manganese,  copper  and  rubber — are 
Imported.  And  96  percent  of  this  tonnage  Is 
now  being  cArrled  on  foreign  flag  ships,  ves- 
sels over  which  the  US.  has  no  control  and 
which  could  be  denied  us  at  any  time  be- 
cause of  changing  world  political  oondltlons. 
And  Soviet  Russia — which  has  promised 
to  "bury"  the  United  SUtes  In  economic 
competition— has  built  Itself  Into  one  of  the 
merchant  shipping  powers  of  the  world  in 
less  than  ten  years.  New  ablp  dellverlea  to 
the  Russian  fleet  have  exceeded  ooni  by  a 


imtlo  at  eight  to  one  over  recent  years:  the 
U6SK  bas  8M  ahlpa  presently  on  ordv  or 
nndir  ecnstexwtkm,  against  46  In  this  eoun- 
«ry.  A  Ave-year  expaudon  program  Is  eched- 
uled  to  provide  the  Rus^ane  with  a  16-inll- 
Uon  ton  fleet  by  1970- 

SignULoaQUy.  the  Soviet  Union's  fleet  «»• 
day  carries   76  p«<cent  of  Its  foreign  com- 

Paul  X.  Atkinson,  president  (tf  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  ot 
Chester.  Pa.,  has  vividly  envisioned  the  pos- 
sible result  of  tkeee  dlffesent  approaches  by 
describing  how  the  situation  might  look  to 
an  observer  to  ten  years : 

"By  1970,  the  Russians  had  about  40  per- 
cent more  merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas 
than  did  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  U.a. 
flag  was  rarely  seen  on  vessels  to  any  world 
port — and  then  only  on  the  shabbiest  of 
Uamp  ships.  ...  In  1974.  the  vast  majority 
of  International  trade  was  dependent  upon 
the  good  will  of  communist  ahlpptog.  .  . 
The  year  1976  saw  the  oceans  of  the  world 
fUled  with  Russian  and  Chinese  flags.  Sea 
commerce  under  oommunlst  docntoatlon  and 
control  was  no  longer  a  mere  threat.  It  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  .  . 

The  domination  of  the  aeas  by  any  nation 
or  group  of  nations  oould  sptil  disaster  for 
the  largest  tradtog  nation  to  the  history  of 
tlie  world,  one  which  consumes  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  nonagrlctUtural  raw 
materials. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  Is  a  valuable  resource.  .  .   . 

"A  seagoing  transportation  capability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  United  SUtee  exporters 
and  importers  at  those  rates  which  put  them 
In  a  position  to  successfully  compete  with 
their  foreign  counterparts  ...  Is  a  key  to 
the  successful  tocreaae  of  our  foreign  trade." 
says  Acttog  Maritime  Administrator  James 
W.  Oullck. 

And  everyone  agrees  that  our  position  has 
substanUally    deteriorated.  .  .  . 

"The  United  States,  which  emerged  from 
World  War  n  as  the  supreme  maritime 
power,  to  terms  of  merchant  ships,  ship- 
yards, skilled  m&n  power — seagoing  and 
ahoreslde— has  sunk  to  an  Ignominious  posi- 
tion. Ftom  a  fleet  of  some  6000  ships,  total- 
ing more  than  iO  million  dead-weight  tons, 
neariy  all  of  which  were  less  than  three  years 
old,  the  American  merchant  marine  has  con- 
tracted to  109S  active  vessels  aggregating 
14.8  million  tons— four- fifths  of  which  are 
30  or  more  years  of  age,"  potots  out  Shlp- 
buUders  Council  of  America  President  Ed- 
wto  M.  Hood. 
*  What  no  one  can  agree  on  Is  exactly  what 
to  do  about  it. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
states: 

It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  Its  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce  that  the  United  States  ahsU 
have  a  Merchant  Martoe  a)  sufficient  to  car- 
ry Its  domestic  water-borne  commerce  and 
a  substanUal  portion  ot  the  water-borne 
export  and  ImptM-t  foreign  commerce  or  the 
United  Statee  and  to  provide  shipping  serv- 
ice on  all  routes  essential  for  malnUtnlng 
the  flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce,  at  all  times,  b)  capable  of 
servtog  a«  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  c)  owned 
and  operated  under  the  United  StAtes  flag 
by  clUzens  of  the  United  BUtes  insofar  as 
may  be  practical,  and  d)  composed  of  the 
best  equipped,  safest  and  most  suitable  types 
of  vessels,  constructed  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  cltl- 
■en  pnsonnel.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  the 
development  and  encourage  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  Merchant  Martoe.  .  .  . 

Burdened  with  outdated  shipe,  beset 
by  high  coets  and  bitter  disagreements 
and  anchored  to  a  80-year-old  pc^cy 
that  has  never  really  been  enforced,  the 
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vs.  m&ritline  indostnr  li  In  a  state  of 
oomplet*  dlouray  and  the  Nation'!  ix>- 
tftkn  In  world  shipping  Is  sinking  ac- 
oonUnCtr-  Our  mUltary  and  ecoooaiie 
future  could  be  rtdlnc  In  the  balance. 


Tout  People's  Goal.  1M7 

aCTBfBlOH  OP  BE»1ARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C  WYMAN 

or  mnp  bampsmixs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPEIB3KNTATIVK3 

Wednetday.  May  JX,  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Mo- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  New  Hampshire  Chapter,  one  of 
my  constituents,  an  outstanding  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Marilyn  Goodwin,  of 
the  dty  of  Manchester,  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Special  Youth  Award,  In  the 
course  of  the  dinner,  Miss  Goodwin  spoke 
to  the  assembled  group  concerning  the 
goal  of  young  people  today.  Her  remarks 
were  so  well  stated,  well  delivered  and 
thoughtfully  conceived  that  is  very  much 
In  order  for  those  of  our  generation  to 
consider  them  carefully. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  Insert  Miss  Good- 
win's address  at  this  point  In  the  Coir- 
CU38I01VAI.  Record,  and  I  commend  Its 
reading  to  all  Members  of  Congress: 

TouHO  Pvort^a  Oou.,  1997 
ChUdren  ar*  truitLng.  lortng.  sincere,  and 
although  naive  In  the  vajv  of  the  world, 
poaaeaa  a  ctrange  power  to  bewitch  eveiyooa 
In  ihalr  part  ot  that  world  and,  for  a  ahort 
Ume.  to  make  them  aleo  trusting,  loving,  and 
aiBcere. 

Through  the  eyea  of  children,  adulta.  oa 
tb«  other  hjtnd,  are  acbeming.  BuaplclouB  ot 
people  and  their  motive*,  willing  to  aacrl- 
flca  alnioat  anjrthing  to  get^  ahead,  and  al- 
though wlM  In  the  waya  of  the  world,  poaaeaa 
a  atrange  quaUtj  of  being  able  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  niaybe  chUdren  know  mot* 
about  Bome  focete  of  lift  than  they  do. 

ChUdran  kJiow  more  about  gamea,  dolla, 
ukd  hAvtng  a  good  time,  but  what  adult  haa 
ervr  obeerved  children  at  play  and  wished 
that  hia  relatlonahlpa  with  hia  fellow  man' 
ware  that  cloee.  that  understanding,  that  un- 
oompUcated.  To  children,  their  frtenda  are 
Juat  other  kJda  who  know  how  to  Jump  nipa. 
play  kick  ball,  and  have  fun. 

Children  leldom  ooCloe  differencca  in  peo- 
ple by  r»ce.  religion,  or  creed  ontU  eomeone 
•ayi  or  dooa  aoniethlng  to  call  attentloa  to 
thAt  difference.  Then,  with  the  curloalty  of 
th*  young,  they  seek  the  an^wera  from 
grown-upa.  Some  adulta,  ?rtth  noD-lntelle«- 
tual  vt&tementa,  will  answer:  *3«cauae  Ood 
made  him  that  way;  but  he's  sUl)  a  good 
friend."  Other  persona,  because  of  emotional 
Insecurltlea,  wlU  state:  "Bocaiwe  he^  a  Ne- 
gro" or  some  other  prejudicial  remark.  THa 
confused  child,  DO  wiser  than  before,  aaka: 
"What's  a  Negro?"  and  "What  doea  that  have 
to  do  with  people?"  The  someUmea  "adult" 
answer  comes  back:  "A  Negro  la  a  black  per- 
son. They  were  alAvea.  but  Uncoln  freed 
them.  They  stUl  arent  as  good  aa  we  are. 
and  I  think  you  cmn  And  soneone  better  to 
play  with."  And  so  it  goes.  In  a  few.  short, 
unthinking  sentencoa,  the  adult  baa  rulnsd 
a  friendahlp  which.  If  allowed  to  contlno^ 
might  have  become  stronger  snd  more  mean- 
ingful, not  becaauae  of  tbe  person's  r»ce.  r»- 
ligioQ.  or  creed,  but  becauaa  oS  th«  person 


to  try  and  aolve  amaller  problems.  Perhapa 
It  would  be  well  to  let  youth  have  its  chance 
before  it  grows  Into  full  adulthood.  Maybe 
youths  from  Ruaala  and  the  United  Stacks, 
■BlTlng  to  learn  xnare  alxiut  each  other,  could 
show  the  adults  a  way  to  better  understand- 
ing. Perhapa  the  whlU  and  Negro  youths 
could  ead  open  bousing  dcmonetratlona  and 
dvU  rlghta  marches  if  tiey  knew  more  about 
the  proud  heritage  which  each  group  pos- 
si^ges.  ICaybe  Communisni  and  eapltallBDi 
could  cooperate  effectively  If  people  would 
stop  baaing  their  opinions  on  what  every- 
body says  and  do  a  Utile  research  on  their 
own,  U  adults  could  and  would  take  the  tlnM 
to  talk  to  and  find  out  about  other  racial 
and  ethnic  groups,  the  world's  ma)or  prob- 
lems would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Young  adulta  are  approuching  thla  goal  fa* 
better  today  than  did  their  oompar»tlve  gen- 
eration thirty  years  ago.  Today  young  peopls 
from  all  racial  and  ethnic  groupe  are-  being 
elected  to  important  o<acee  In  schools  and 
ooUeges  across  the  oounu^.  They  axe  accepted 
to  more  and  better  colleges  than  they  used  to 
be  and  even  the  coUeges  themselves  are 
breaking  away  from  aponaorahlp  by  one  re- 
ligious group.  Jobs  are  bettor  and  pay  la 
higher  ttor  those  peopls  than  for  tbslr  par- 
ents, hecauss  tolerancs  la  being  practiced 
more  and  more. 

Today  young  people  are  working  to  achieve 
1^  goal— Brotheriwod  Through  tJuderstand- 
in^ — fcnd  toward  this  goal,  soom  adults, 
realising  the  need  for  such  a  step,  have  asked 
for  and  received  a  Youth  Ooromlttee  to  carry 
out  ths  work  on  the  youth  Isvwl  aa  tbs 
National  Oonferenoe  of  Christians  and  Jews 
doea  on  the  adxilt  leveL 

New  Hampshlra'a  ooaunittee  has  worked 
many  hours  and  haa  brought  to  Ught  many 
interesting  facta.  We  have  found  the  flaw  in 
a  plan  tor  understanding.  Adulta.  with  their 
wisdom  gained  from  years  of  experience,  are 
not  willing  to  relinquish  without  a  struggle 
the  stranglehold  they  have  on  ths  prejudices 
which  they  received  from  their  parents  and 
tsacbera.  The  adulta  are  not  content  with  ths 
world  ths  way  it  la.  but  they  are  not  ready 
to  change  it.  Youth  is  not  content  with  the 
world  ths  way  It  Is  and  haa  the  wllUngnesa 
and  determination  to  change  IV  These  forces 
have  met  in  an  Impaase,  which.  If  not  re- 
solved, may  result  in  rebelUon.  Youth  doesn't 
want  declalona  mads  tor  them  by  adulta. 
Having  grown  up  In  a  mora  sophisticated 
world,  they  feel  the  need  to  oontrtbute  to  It 
in  a  more  sopthlsUcated  fashion.  They  are 
mors  capable  of  making  their  own  declaloua 
than  were  their  parents  at  the  same  age,  be- 
cause at  ths  same  age  their  parents  had  not 
seen  or  done  aU  that  youth  haa  dons  in  o\u 
generation. 

Ths  youth  ot  today  bellevs  that  we  hold 
ths  key  to  a  mora  harmonious  world  because 
w«  approach  ths  qosstlon  of  prejudlcs  be- 
cause ot  race,  religion,  or  creed  openly,  in- 
tslligently.  rsallstlcaUy.  and  are  willing  to 
oosns  to  grlpa  with  reality. 


Tke  Fitfta  of  Fh*  Flafi  k  PeosacoU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 


Ths  probUms  ot  tlM  world  today  ars  ttM 
product  of  adults  wartdag  la  Itislr  own  wag 


IN  THB  HOUSJE  OT  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Tmeadaw.  Mag  8.  1$S7 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  tn 
northwest  Florida  take  pride  In  the  fact 
that  the  Nation's  first  city  was  founded 
by  Don  Tristan  de  Luna,  In  1559,  at  Pen- 
sacotaL.  Celebrating  that  event,  Pensa- 
cola  begins  a  weeklong  program  of 
pageantry  on  June  7.  in  Its  annual  ob- 
serrance  of  the  Fiesta  of  Five  Flags. 


The  celebration  Is  built  around  a 
masked  De  Luna  who  lands  at  Pensacola 
Beach,  later  to  receive  his  crown  and  to 
crown  his  queen.  This  year.  TV  star  Edle 
Adams,  and  Miss  U-8A.-World,  Utah's 
DenLse  Blair,  will  be  among  the  honored 
guests.  Performing  will  be  such  star  at- 
tractions as  the  Nayy's  Blue  Angela 
operating  out  of  the  Naval  Air  Station 
at  Pensacola,  which  already  has  cele- 
brated 50  years  of  naval  aviation.  The 
fiesta  Is  one  of  Florida's  outstanding 
tourist  attractions,  and  It  gets  better 
evecf  year. 

Tne  Sunday  supplement  of  the  Florida 
newspapers  of  May  28  carried  a  pleasing 
story  entitled  "FlesU  Fun  in  Pensa- 
cola." It  effecUvely  portrays  the  exciting 
weekend  period  when  the  annual  Fiesta 
of  Five  Flags  Is  celebrated  In  Pensacola. 
I  submit  It  for  reprinting  in  the  RgcoM: 
PnsTA  Tern  tK  Pdceacola— Th*  Wnca-l^Na 

WBtMO-DtNO    ClXKBaATlB     FOUS    CaCNTnalM 

or  Horroat — aKB  TBx  Ttv%  Flaos  WmcH 
Havb    Floww    Om.   Oak-Bkad«»   Sktoxs 

SQT7AaX 

Pensacola.  the  mecca  of  summer  beach  fun 
In  Florida's  Panhandle,  will  tip  Its  hat  to  four 
centuries  of  history  on  June  7  and  then,  with 
respects  paid  to  ancient  yesterdays,  begin  a 
week-long  reign  ot  family  hljinks  and  pUy. 

The  occasion  Is  the  old  port  and  resort 
town's  annual  Fiesta  of  Five  Flags.  For  the 
record,  the  aiTalr  celebrates  ths  landing  of 
Don  Tristan  de  Luna  back  in  1568  to  estabUah 
the  flmt  Pensacola.  when  St.  AugusUne  stlU 
was  only  a  glint  In  the  Spanish  court's  eye. 
and  to  commecwwats,  too,  the  five  flags — 
thoes  of  Spain.  France,  Britain,  the  Confed- 
eracy and  the  United  States— which  have 
flown  over  oak-shaded  Scvlile  Square.  Actu- 
ally, though,  the  FleaU  U  a  signal  for  naUve 
and  visitor  alike  to  put  aU  work  aside  and 
live  up  a  week  of  round-the-clock  fun. 

The  celebraUon  Is  biUlt  about  a  masked  de 
L\jna.  When  he  lands  at  Pensacola  Beach  hs 
wlU  be  met  by  genuine  Creek  Indians.  After 
eichanging  gifts,  a  courtlef  will  read  de 
Luna's  proclamatloo.  in  ^laalsh  and  ds  iMna. 
hlmseU.  with  keys  to  tlks  dty.  will  declare 
his  reign  of  play. 

Next  day,  de  Luna  wUl  ride  up  old  Palafox 
Street  on  a  glganUc  float  in  a  mile-long  pa- 
rade studded  with  prancing  out-of-state  high 
school  bands-  That  njght,  at  a  fancy  dress 
coronaUon  ball,  de  Luna  wtu  remove  his 
maak  receive  his  crown  and  then  crown  his 
queen.  His  court  wlU  be  peopled  by  persons 
dressed  and  steeped  In  the  pageantry  oT  Old 
World  courta. 

Theme  of  ths  Fiesta  Is  to  provlds  fun  for 
•Terroae  from  the  faznUy's  toddler  to  ths 
aging  yet  young  In  heart  elderly  ones. 

A  day  U  set  aside  In  SevlUe  Square  for 
tlis  yoongstvs  who  have  thetr  own  king  and 
queen,  a  children's  day  parade  and  a  Disney- 
land oostums  contest  with  the  top  winner 
receiving  a  trip,  with  spending  money,  to 
California's  real  Disneyland. 

Thoss  with  a  yen  for  ths  water  have  the 
grand  treasure  hunt  for  a  wooden  box  buried 
tn  two  feet  o(  beach  sand  and  worth  ga.SOO  in 
cash  and  merchandise.  Dad  and  Junior  dig 
daily  for  the  trove  as  local  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  provide  clues.  Also  at  the 
Beach  are  sandcastle  contests,  skiing  and 
boating  toiomamenta.  And  across  the  dunes 
the  younger  rscs  their  bicycles  while  older 
ones  astrlds  motorcycles  compete  for  ribbons 
and  trophies. 

Always  there  are  honored  guests  at  the  fes- 
tival. This  year  movls  and  TV  star  Edle 
Adama  and  Mlsa  UJBA.-World,  tTtah's  Denies 
Blair,  will  be  among  the  ranking  visitors. 

Penaacola  Is  the  cradle  of  Naval  Aviation. 
And  aviators  from  the  classes  of  1014  through 
1036  will  return  to  t>e  honored  at  class  re- 
unions aboard  the  sprawling  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion and  on  a  oruiaa  aboard  the  aircraft 
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carrier.  USS  Lexington,  In  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico, 
The  Navy's  precision  team,  the  Blue  Angels, 
will  perform  in  a  gigantic  air  show.  And  the 
visitor  may  tour  old  forts  standing  yet  aa 
tour  centuries  of  seciu-lng  and  during  the 
same  afternoon  visit  the  Navy's  aerial 
museum  where  man's  history  of  flight  Is 
traced  from  early  ballng-wlre  days  of  Kitty 
Hawk  to  capsule  ahoots  Into  space. 

The  Fiesta  ends  with  the  bang  of  a 
mighty  fireworks  show  at  Penaacola  Beach 
where  sparklers  and  plnwbeels  arc  high  Into 
the  night-darkened  ^les  over  the  Gulf. 

The  Fiesta  was  begun  by  Pensacola  two 
decades  ago  to  hlghpolnt  the  beaches  and 
tourist  attractions  of  this  headquarters  of 
the  Guirs  Miracle  Strip.  Actually,  though. 
Pensacola  always  haa  observed  Its  annual 
ritual  of  fun  whether  In  a  Mardl  Oras  or  In 
the  early  Spanish  street  dances  which  upset 
Governor  Andrew  Jackson's  prim  little  wife, 
Rachel. 

A  Pensacola  victor  two  centtirles  ago 
wrote  that  the  old  town  was  a  place  where 
the  night  was  made  for  rest,  the  day  for 
play.  And  the  Fiesta  proves  that  point  with 
lU  ttgbtly  knit  program  of  family  fim  for 
everyone. 


A  CaO  for  RetpouibUity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Vice  President  ot  the  United  States, 
in  hlB  capacity  as  Chalnnan  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council, 
visited  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space 
FUght  Center  and  the  U.S.  Army  Missile 
Command  at  Redstone  Arsenal  in  Hunts- 
vlUe,  Ala.,  last  week  to  review  the  work 
of  those  agencies. 

The  Vice  President  was  greeted  en- 
thusiastically during  his  several  public 
appearances  In  the  HuntsvlUe  area.  He 
talked  of  the  central  problems  our  Na- 
tion faces  In  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves. He  referred  not  to  problems  In 
distant  lands  but  to  problems  althln  our 
own  country. 

The  Vice  President's  comments  were 
reviewed  In  an  editorial  printed  In  the 
Decatur.  Aia.,  Dally,  of  which  Mr.  Barrett 
Shelton.  Sr..  Is  editor  and  publisher.  I 
believe  that  these  comments  should  be 
seen  by  all  my  colleagues.  I  include  the 
editorial  from  the  Decatur  Dally  at  this 
point  In  the  Recokd  : 

Caxxxmo  roR  RsapoNsiBXLrrr 

Vice  Prealdent  Hubert  Humphrey  called 
for  responsibility  In  the  fiUfillment  of  the 
Great  Society  in  his  speeches  at  Huntsvllle 
and  St  several  other  cities  in  Dixie  In  which 
he  has  spoken  tn  the  past  few  days. 

He  said  that  although  progroa  toward  Im- 
proving the  naUon's  well  being  has  been 
made.  "I  think  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
continue." 

"There  are  all  too  many  places  In  America 
wh^e  the  vision  ot  a  Great  Society  Is  all  too 
dim,  where  even  the  ooncept  ot  an  even 
more  human  community  Is  still  alien.  Every 
American  must  carry  a  full  share  of  the 
load." 

Mr.  Humphrey'*  true  measurement  of  the 
understanding  prevalent  about  the  Great 
Society  means  In  simple  tsrms.  that  many 
Americans  have  been  "snowed"  by  the  prop- 


aganda machines  which  are  doing  the  bid- 
ding of  their  maeterfi.  picking  out  every  flaw 
they  can  And  in  the  appUciitlon  of  the  Great 
Society  and  blowing  up  such  flaws  out  of 
proportion.  Sure,  mist&kea  have  been  made 
In  the  administration  of  the  programs  which 
are  generally  termed  Great  Society  programs, 
and  more  mistakes  will  be  made,  but  the 
central  purpose  of  helping  people  to  help 
themselves  oocnes  throu^  loud  and  clear. 

When  we  talk  of  the  Great  Society  we  are 
not  talking  of  foreign  aid.  we  are  talking 
about  domestic  programs.  We  are  talking 
about  helping  Aniericans  to  help  themselves, 
Americans  of  all  races,  creeds  and  colors. 

Said  Mr.  Humphrey,  "we  are  engaged  in 
one  of  Che  greatest  ventures  ol  all  history, 
one  In  which  you  can  be  called  on  to  demand 
your  rights,  but  also  to  fulfill  your  reapon- 
BlblUtles." 

Motivation  of  Americans  to  want  to  live 
useful  and  productive  lives,  to  want  to  be- 
come qualified  to  bold  Jobs,  to  want  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  their  families,  to  wont  to 
get  ofl  the  public  dole.  "nila.  too.  Is  a  part 
of  the  Great  Society  and  It  U  In  this  area 
that  the  most  needs  to  be  done.  A  family  on 
relief  for  generations  aees  no  reaaon  to  get 
off^  relief.  There  Is  no  motivation  to  want 
to  get  off  relief-  Education  has  to  come  flret. 
education  in  such  fundamentals  as  personal 
cleanliness.  Job  responsibility  after  they  have 
learned  enough  to  take  a  Job.  Really,  it  la  Jtist 
as  fundamental  as  this  and  such  change  Is 
often  realeted  by  the  very  American,  while 
and  Negro,  who  needs  the  moat  to  understand 
the  need  for  such  change.  The  Great  Society 
means  to  get  to  the  roots  of  tliree  evils  whlcb 
plague  the  whole  American  system,  but  It 
takes  more  than  government  and  money.  It 
takes  understanding  among  the  people  who 
need  this  help,  this  motivation,  the  most,  and 
by  the  people  who  are  paying  for  It  with 
their  tax  dollars. 

"I  know  there  are  many  today  who  fe^ 
that  our  problems  ore  insurmountable."  sold 
Mr-  Humphrey,  "but  I  am  not  one  of  those. 

"There  ore  neighborhoods  In  our  own  coun- 
try where  adulta  have  never  been  to  a  doctor 
or  a  dentist,  where  unemployment  and  Il- 
literacy are  pasaed  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, where  crime  and  violence  an  aa  com- 
mon on  the  street  as  the  dally  milk  delivery 
is  in  many  of  our  well-scrubbed  enclaves. 

"These  are  the  places  where  our  goals  will 
or  will  not  be  achieved.  These  are  the  places 
where  we  shall  either  prove  equal  to  the  task 
of  buUdlng  a  better  America  or  where  we 
BhaU  fall." 

These  goals  are  not  Just  the  goals  of  the 
Johnson  sdminlstratlon.  They  wont  be 
reached  during  the  tenure  of  the  present  ad- 
mlnietraUon.  but  if  America  Is  to  betrome  the 
America  most  of  us  want  her  to  be.  then  we 
must  agree  with  Mr.  Humphrey's  appraisal 
In  which  he  said.  "X  believe  it  can  be  built 
If  the  good  people  all  over  America  nuike  It 
their  business  to  stay  with  It  over  the  long 
pull.  I  am  talking  about  support  for  the 
larger  goals  and  Ideals  that  have  helped  make 
our  country  equal  to  whatever  task  It  had 
to  face." 

How  refreshing  to  listen  to  a  "believer" 
rather  than  to  the  dally  ration  from  people 
who  never  ntake  a  beginning  because  they 
have  convinced  themselveB  that  such  an 
schlevement  Is  Impossible. 

We  do  not  know  what  It  takes  to  convince 
"non-believers"  who  live  In  this  Tennessee 
Valley  and  who  travel  through  this  Valley 
and  see  bright  new  homee  where  shacks  once 
stood,  who  see  children  going  to  college  who 
ten  years  ago  never  thought  it  poaalble.  In- 
fuse motivation  into  Americans  and  they  wUl 
acquire  those  skills  essential  to  accepUng  op- 
portunities. 

This  Is  what  Vice  Prealdent  Humphrey 
msans  and  believes  as  he  supporu  the  alms 
of  the  Great  Bodety  and  urges  other  Amer- 
icans to  swim  in  the  main  stream  of  America. 


Speech  hj   Edwia  M.  Hood,  PresiJcat, 
Shipbaildcrt  Cooacil  of  Aaerica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING' 

or  vmciHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  32,  19€7 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
struction of  American-flag  merchant 
ships  In  foreign  shipyards  was  recently 
proposed  by  Transportation  Secretary 
Alan  8.  Boyd. 

Secretsiry  Boyd  has  said  publicly  that 
foreign  building  Is  one  of  the  keystones 
of  his  national  maritime  program.  The 
Secretary  says  the  build-abroad  pro- 
posal cannot  be  comprcHiiised  and  he 
says  there  can  be  no  national  maritime 
policy  without  the  foreign  building  of 
our  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  construction  of  our  Nation's 
merchant  vessels  in  foreign  shipyards 
and  I  believe  most  of  my  colleagues  share 
my  position. 

I  believe  my  (^position  to  Secretary 
Boyd's  build  abroad  proposalxan  be  fully 
sui:^x>rt4?d  by  a  look  at  Its  Impact  on  the 
American  economy.  Mr.  Edwin  M,  Hood, 
president  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America  discussed  the  impact  of  the 
Boyd  plan  on  our  economy  in  a  recent 
maritime  day  speech  before  the  Pro- 
p^ler  Club  In  Houston,  Tex.  Mr.  Hood's 
study  of  the  Boyd  plan  has  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  more  thar.  $1  billion 
In  shipyard  contracts  would  be  lost  to 
the  Amerlcaji  economy  If  the  Boyd  plan 
were  accepted.  The  Boyd  plan  would  also 
represent  a  loss  of  about  100  million 
man-hours  of  employment  for  our  Na* 
tion'fi  shipyard  woiionen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
adverse  characteristics  Involved  in  buUd- 
lng our  vessels  abroad.  Mr.  Hood's 
Houston  address  contains  a  clear  and 
forthright  disctisslon  of  them.  1  Insert 
Hood's  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 
Speech  st  Edwot  M.  Hood,  PaxsmcNT.  Ship- 

BUiUMRS     Couwctz.     or     Akkbica  .     Bcroas 

MAsrmn  Dat  Litkchbok,  ms  Paopcaxn 

Club    or    th*    UinrrD    Statcs,    Po«t    or 

Houston,  Tkx. 

TradlUMially,  Maritime  Day  Is  a  day  for 
ccinxnemoratlon  ot  the  historic,  transatlsntic 
crossing  In  181B  of  the  83  Savannah— the 
first  veasel  to  employ  steam  propulsion  on 
an  ocean  voya^.  TradltionaUy.  it  is  also  a 
day  when  natlotud  attention  la  focused  on 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Over  the 
next  several  days,  scives  of  government  and 
maritime  induct^  officials  wUl  address  audi- 
ences slmlDu-  to  this  and  outline  varying 
aaaeasments  and  viewpoints  with  regard  to 
our  national  maritime  posture. 

Not  one  speaker — whether  his  aftUlatlon 
be  with  a  steamship  line,  a  ahlpyard.  or  a 
Federal  agency — wUl.  however,  be  aMe  to 
rvport  that  existing  maritime  problems  are 
minor  or  that  immediate  soluUotu  can  be 
anticipated. 

This  maritime  syndrotne  has  prevaUed  for 
many  years.  The  cumulactve  effects  of  a 
long-time  governmental  Indifference  to  a 
serious  situation  are  only  now  being  recog- 
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nlaed  wltti  mlarm  and  concem.  Isolated  tn- 
^•TMtrj  MxxxnpUa2uD«Dta  &*▼«  been  unabla 
to  ctaa  tb«  cwvnUl  decUne  of  ibe  American 
mflccbant  m&cliMi,  and  a  cr«scetido  o(  gratu- 
itous czltlelKDa.  most];  from  oOlclal  sources. 
have  overahadovad  tb«  progress  of  U.  S.  shlp- 
yanls  aAhieved  undar  someUiliig  less  ttaan 
tdoal  clrcunutances. 

The  carrla^  of  T7.3.  tr»d«  and  eommerc* 
aboard  U3-  flac  rwsnli  has  stvodll;  declined. 
and  there  ts  a  pressing  need  for  new  shJpa 
to  oorract  the  quaUtatlve  and  quanUtatlT* 
dttfldenclea  la-  our  fleet.  Without  a  ma)c* 
ocKiatrucUon  program  ttie  tJS.  flag  merchant 
marine  wUl  not  be  ab!e  to  maintain  Its  cur- 
rent low  level  of  parUctpation  In  oceanboma 
forelKn  trade.  If  new  constrxictlon  Ls  not  be- 
gun soon,  the  American  merchant  mArln* 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  sea  Uft  requlro- 
menta  of  our  defens*'  eatAbUBhmcnt.  In  addl- 
tloo.  there  appeora  to  be  little  or  no  fear 
at  the  national  levsl  with  regard  to  the 
growing  threat  ot  the  Russian  merchant  ma- 
rina oo  tti«  high  aaaa. 

Lflaa  than  two  weeks  ago,  the  Chaliman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlcea. 
the  Honorable  I*.  Mendel  Rivera  of  South 
Carolina,  in  a  speech  at  Norfolk.  VlrglnU, 
oharactertaed  the  preaent  situation  with 
these  worda: 

'  -1  suppoae  ttie  saddest,  and  in  a  seoae  th» 
aoct  mexcusabU.  blot  on  the  a«rompllah- 
menta  of  the  la«t  five  admlnlBtrations  of 
ttiU  country  la  the  failure,  the  utter,  abeo- 
lute  fallura.  to  restore  America  aa  the  num- 
ber one  maritime  nation  of  the  world." 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  c*  my  remarta 
today.  It  should  aieo  be  noted  that  Mr.  Rivers 
ftud  the  members  of  his  Committee,  within 
daya  of  the  abore  statement,  set  the  stage 
for  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Plscal  IWW  Defense  Prccurement  Authoriaa- 
tloa  Bill  to  prohibit  the  construction  of  naval 
nsoeU  In  foreign  ahlpyarda.  This  amendment 
was  appro-ved  by  a  reeoundlnR  voice  vole  on 
Mfcy  j__ft  fairly  awrurau  reflection  of  the  at- 
titudes of  the  members  of  the  House  of  B«p- 
resentativee  on  a  sensitive  national  isma. 
It  Is  probably  not  news  to  this  gathering 
Of  the  Propeller  Club  of  Houston  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Honorable 
Alan  8.  Boyd — who  shaxee  the  same  party 
aflUlatlon  as  Mr.  RlvetB — has  Informed  a 
Ooanmlttee  of  the  United  States  SenaU  of 
his  progTSxn  for  oorrection  of  present  mari- 
time Ule  which  really  waa  not  a  program 
at  all  slnoe  there  was  not  agreement  among 
labor  and  management  on  f'jndamentaj  is- 
vuas.  Mudi  of  the  blame  for  this  lock  of  ac- 
cord be  xinfalrly  attributed  to  shlpbulldtng 
labor  and  management. 

Central  to  the  Secretary^  non-program  wae 
ft  propoeal  to  permit  the  construction  of 
American-flag  merchant  ahlpe  under  certain 
drcumnt&nces  in  the  shipyards  of  oth«-  ua- 
ttoos.  Hs  want  out  of  hie  way  to  emphaslae 
that  there  could  be  no  ooni|»osnlse  on  Uil> 
point  and  that  ae  far  as  be  was  oonoemed. 
there  would  be  no  maritime  program  which 
did  no*  include  foreign  building  ee  *n 
altornaUve.  The  rigidity  of  hie  poel- 
tJon  la  hardly  a  bwla  few  rejoicing  on  Mari- 
time Day  1  ;>07. 

To  th<Me  who  might  believe  that  the  posl- 
tton  of  the  ahipbullders  In  opposing  this 
"build  abroad"  propoaal  Is  unreasonable,  let 
me  state  quite  almply  that  American  ship 
Operators  are  not  now  foreclosed  or  pnAlblted 
from  having  vessels  buUt  tn  the  shipyards 
Of  other  countries — on  the  world  markrt^ — 
If  they  so  dealre.  Tot  yean,  many  have  been 
doing  ]x»t  thati  9ome  l.a»  vessels  totaling 
S5.357.49I  dwt.  h*ve  been  oonstructed  in 
foreign  shipyards  for  American  corapanlea 
and  aflUlated  Lntereets  since  IM*.  In  tb*« 
same  time  span,  a  total  of  lees  than  000 
merchant  shlpa  have  been  built  in  UA  aWp- 
yards. 

The  prtnetpal  ditereaoa  between  what 
aosne  ftmtrH*ftn  openUon  lutve  been  and  ■» 


now  doing  and  what  Secretary  Boyd  ts  pro- 
posing relates  to  the  application  of  "OS- 
tax  dollars  for  the  operation  of  foreign  buUt 
veeeels.  Under  his  plan,  ships  bmllt  abroad 
could  be  registered  under  the  American  flac 
with  all  subsidy  privileges  and  other  Onanclal 
benefits  from  the  piibUc  treaaury  which  are 
available  under  the  Merchant  Marine  A«t 
of  1936.  Surely,  It  Is  not  unreaeonable  to 
cocpect  that  any  subsidy  program— using 
public  funds — should  require  that  the  shlpe 
given  Its  benefits  be  built  tn  American  yards. 
But,  under  the  Boyd  plan,  nearly  100  ships 
would  accordingly  be  oonstructed  abroad 
over  the  next  6  years. 

All  of  this  means  that  more  than  91  bil- 
lion in  shipyard  contracts  would  be  lost  to 
the  American  economy,  and  the  aggravation 
to  the  balance  of  International  paymenu 
would  be  substantial,  tn  terms  of  ]ob  op- 
portunities for  shipyard  craftsmen,  it  would 
represent  a  loss  of  about  100  mllllofi  man- 
hourv  of  employniont.  Another  100  million 
man-hours  of  potential  employment  in  sup- 
porting Induatrtee  throughout  the  United 
States  that  supply  materials  and  service* 
to  the  ahipyaiils  would  be  transferred  to 
other  counfcrtaa.  By  applying  the  multiplier 
effect  of  money  flow  throughout  the  econ- 
omy, the  total  loes  would  be  far  greater 
than  these   figures  Indicate. 

There  are  other  adverse  ramlflcatlona. 
Under  the  Boyd  plan,  foreign  built  veaseU 
registered  under  the  American  flag  would 
be  permitted  to  operate  In  the  domesUtf 
waten  of  the  United  State*  for  the  fljst 
time  in  the  history  of  our  natlotx.  To  the 
Inland  waterway  and  domestic  operator  who 
hae  invested  hJa  funds  In  American  buUt 
vessels,  this  poeaibllllty  would  present  an  en- 
tirely new  competitive  environment  for  him 
in  which  ho  very  well  might  not  be  able  to 
survive.  \ 

The  ironic  significance  of  the  Boyd  fwelgn 
building  prof»o«al  rest*  in  the  fact  that  It 
oomee  at  a  time  when  the  merit  and  ooet 
economlsa  of  multiple  ship  oonatrucUon  of 
standardized  or  nearly  Identical  vessels  are 
being  belatedly  recognlaed.  The  average  ship- 
building contract  In  this  country  over  the 
last  decade  has  involved  leas  than  4  shlpa 
each,  and  while  Secrrtary  Boyd's  plan  would 
admittedly  aleo  provide  for  more  ship  con- 
struction in  the  United  States,  foreign  build- 
ing would  reduce  the  total  number  of  ships 
fcM-  AmerlQan  shipyards  and  dimlnlah  the 
oppOTtunities  for  multiple  production  effl- 
clency  and  cost  savings. 

By  oomparl«on.  the  [Mesent  day  repuUtloo 
and  prominence  erf  Che  Japaoeee  shipbuilding 
Industry  can  be  directiy  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  doee  every- 
thing It  can  to  have  more  unlta — more 
shlpe — produced  in  Japan.  I  have  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  of  Japsjuee  anipyards 
including  dlacusaions  with  many  leading  Jap- 
penee  sbipbiUldeT*.  and  thia  phenomenon  waa 
clearly  evident  to  me^ 

With  regard  to  maritime  and  shlphulldlng 
fcifalra.  the  contrast  between  a  national  pur- 
poae  of  fixed  determination  In  Japan  and  a 
national  lethargy  of  outright  Indecision  In 
the  United  States  waa  striking. 

Shipbuilding  la  a  substantial  factor  In 
Japan's  national  economy  and  balance  of 
trade,  and  thiis  receives  extraordinary  at- 
tention and  coDAtderatton  from  the  Jap&neae 
Government.  The  marketing  of  ahlptniUdlng 
oapabiliUes.  with  conalderable  governmental 
stimulus,  has  been  effectively  developed  to 
tlie  point  that  Japaneee  shipyards  no*  chare 
nearly  SO  percent  of  the  world  market-  I  can 
kMur*  you.  thia  rtandlng  has  do*  been 
reached  through  tortuous  Indecision. 

In  Japan,  there  Is  aJmoel  universal  accept- 
ance of  the  proposiUon  that  an  adequate 
merchant  marine  to  ti^jaaport  that  nation's 
Taat  foreign  trade  volume  Is  of  paramotmt 
Importance  to  the  economy  of  tha  eountry. 
The  Japanea*  OovemxDent  baa  otovloaaly 


been  more  far-seeing  and  more  astute  than 
the  U3.  Oovemment  where  shipbuilding  and 
shipyards  are  concerned.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  demean  the  progress  and 
acccnnpllshments  of  Japaneee  shipyards.  Nor 
am  I  downgrading  the  progress  and  aocom- 
pllahmenta  of  U-3.  shipyard*,  I  merely  sug- 
gest that  the  environment  for  ahipbulldlng 
In  Japan  has  been  far  CDore  favorabls  than 
In  the  United  State*,  and  would  add  that 
the  governments  in  each  country  have  had 
an  Influential  role  In  shaping  these  separate 
environments.  That  Japan  haa  become  the 
world's  leading  shlpbuUdlng  nation  la  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  which  country  haa  had  th* 
better  environment. 

Government  help,  of  course,  takes  many 
forms.  Some  are  tangible;  some  intangible. 
Encouragement  and  paternalism  are  mors  or 
less  intangible.  But,  on  the  tangible  side,  I 
heard  a  leading  Japanese  shipbuilder  tell  the 
Annual  Tanker  Conference  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  In  Now  Jersey  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  that  low  interest,  long  term 
loons  from  the  government- supported 
Japan  Development  Bonk  and  th*  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Japan  "have  served  power- 
/u/ljr  in  aiding  the  expansion  of  the  Japanes* 
ahipbulldlng  industry.''   (Italic  added.) 

It  could  never  be  said  tiiat  our  Govern- 
ment's merchant  ship  oooatructlon  program 
ho*  "powerfuly  aided"  any  expansion  or  Im- 
provement m  the  U.8.  shipbuilding  Industry 
during  the  poet-war  period.  The  aggregate 
level  of  AderalJy  supported  shlpbtilldlng  has 
been  minute  compared  to  that  of  Japan. 

Capital  Improvements  which  have  been 
made  tn  our  yards  have  resulted  from  typi- 
cal American  management  and  production 
ingenuity  and  from  the  fruits  of  competitive 
enterprise — not  from  a  creecendo  of  gov- 
ernment loan*.  That  these  capital  Improve- 
ments have  been  significant  Is  reflected  tn 
the  evidence  that  U.S.  shipyard  selling  price* 
are  still  better  than  10  percent  below  the 
la&a  Index. 

Sblpbulldera  In  Japan  have  another 
xinique  advajitoge.  llielr  industry  asaodatioa 
serves  as  a  consultative  group  to  th*  Japo- 
ne*e  Government  an  thu*  they  have  an  In- 
fluential voice  in  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional policy.  Here,  wtiatever  consultation 
takes  place  I*  usually  one-sided  such  a*  the 
current  situation  where  we  are  told  by  the 
Oovemment — foreign  buUdtng  or  nothing  1 
Oxir  ooUecUve  reoocnmendatlons — and  there 
have  been  many  of  a  oosistructive  nature 
over  the  p*«t  6  yean — atw  given  short  shrift, 
discorded  or  Ignored.  Not  a  single  propoaal 
of  ours  to  included  In  the  so-called  Boyd 
plan.  Ttub  ccoiprehenxive  reoommendationa 
we  submitted  to  the  Martttme  Administra- 
tion 14  mcnth*  ago  detailing  ways  and  mean*. 
including  multiple  production,  tor  reducing 
the  ooet  of  ship  construction  In  th*  United 
State*  t>y  ao  to  SO  percent  t»elov  preeent 
level*,  hove  not  moved  one  inch  toward  ixn- 
plementation.  SttU— it's  foreign  building  or 
nothlngi 

This  prerloua  point  la  Important  because 
Secretary  Boyd  and  others  conalstentiy  d»- 
nounoe  the  cost  of  U.S.  ship  oonatmctlon 
even  though  it  la  a  function  of  our  standard 
of  living — the  highest  in  the  world.  "Hiey 
argue — our  prices  are  too  high;  ships  eon 
be  purchased  abroad  at  half  the  Amerleskn 
ooet.  Yet,  rather  than  pursue  potential*  for 
cost  savings  which  hove  been  recocnmended 
by  expert*  of  vast  experience,  our  ln*tant 
exi>ertj  would  blindly  export  ablpyard  oon- 
trocu  and  }ob*  to  other  nations. 

Oolncldentally.  on*  Japanese  shlpbuUdini 
omclaJ  told  me  that  th*  United  States  buUd* 
the  "best"  merchant  ships  in  th*  world 
IM-lmortiy  because  of  American  standard*  and 
specification*.  But,  h*  went  on  to  say  that 
VB.  •hlpown*ra  eould  net  hov*  their  tfdp* 
oonetruoted  in  Japan  to  the**  exact  etond- 
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■ids  and  apeclflcattons  at  prtoea  50  ;>ercent 
lower  than  U.S.  prices  a*  generally  believed. 
If  th*  rationale  for  foreign  building  I*  then 
predicated  on  imagined  proapecU  for  al2e- 
able  oost  savings,  o  dionge  in  orystal  boll* 
to  indeed  Indicated. 

Next,  let  me  oomment  on  the  frequent 
criU<dsm  which  oocne*  from  official  sources 
suggesting  that  UB.  shipyards  should  emu- 
late the  techniques  of  the  Japanese  ship- 
yud*.  Theee  ore  characteristically  Instance* 
in  which  a  nonohlpbuUder — usually  on  In- 
stant expert — to  very  much  out  of  his  element 
for  even  the  Japanese  concede  that  American 
technique* — developed  throiigh  the  multiple 
production  of  many  typ*»  °^  shlpe  In  many 
of  our  shipyards  during  the  war  years — have 
played  a  port  tn  compoeing  Japan's  ship- 
building environment.  They  have  maateied 
the  techniques  of  American  production  engi- 
neering. By  reoson  of  a  trend  toward  stond- 
ardlxatioD.  a  patemoUstic  government,  fa- 
voroble  financing  incentives,  a  continuing 
volume  of  contracts  and  on  opportune  en- 
Tliotunent.  they  have  been  able  to  perfect 
and  expand  on  ooocepts  developed  and  used 
in  VB.  ohlpyard*. 

Thto  haa  been  poealble  because  the  Japo- 
neee  Oovemment  ond  the  Japanese  ship- 
building Induatxy,  in  *  cooperative  spirit  of 
dedlooted  purpoee,  do  everything  conoelvable 
to  ensure  the  construction  of  a  maximum 
number  of  ahlpe  In  Japanese  ahtpyords.  While 
Secretary  Boyd  is  advocating  "foreign  build- 
ing or  nothing."  the  tallying  cry  In  Japan  U 
"J^joneee  building  or  nothing.'*— ond  that  to 
what  to.  and  haa  been,  taking  place  there. 

The  national  policy  of  Japan  is  that,  while 
capturing  a  steadily  increasing  shore  of  the 
world  shipbuilding  market,  all  ship*  for  the 
Japanese  flog  merchant  marine  wlli  be  con- 
structed in  Japanese  shipyards  None  of  the 
vesseto  built  for  Japonoee  registry  over  the 
last  decade  were  constructed  elsewhere,  rur- 
thermore,  any  contrary  Idea*  are  discouraged 
by  on  ever-preeent  statute  which  would  im- 
poee  o  customs  duty  of  16  percent  oti  th* 
importotion  of  foreign  buUt  veseeis. 

By  oomparlaon,  In  thto  country!  there  ore 
thoee  who  would  encourage  shiphullding 
abrood  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  environ- 
ment. Moreover,  there  to  no  duty  on  foreign 
built  shlpe  regtotered  under  the  American 
flag,  ond  the  so-called  Boyd  plan,  unUke 
the  Japoneea  opprooch.  would  not  change 
this  policy. 

In  summary,  odoption  of  the  Boyd  foreign 
building  proposal  would  take  away  the  kinds 
of  Impetus  ond  opportunities  which  hove 
enabled  another  nation  to  laod  the  bolonoe 
of  the  world.  To  ua  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, the  throat  of  Its  adoption  to  hardly 
an  event  worthy  of  rejoicing.  Let  us  hope 
that  by  Maritime  I>ay  1»M.  the  unsoundness 
and  improcticobUlty  of  «Le  lateot  build 
abrood  propoa&to  will  hove  t>een  amply  dem- 
onstroted.  La*  us  hope  that  the  Intronalge- 
ance  of  thoee  who  say— foreign  building  or 
nothing— wUl  hove  been  dlaalpatod.  Let  os 
h(^}*  that  by  thto  time  next  year  o  nationol 
policy  reflecting  unwavering  determination  to 
rebuild  the  American  merchant  marine  wUl 
have  been  declared  and  well  along  the  rood  to 
fruition.  And.  let  u*  hope  that  oD  element* 
of  the  morttUn*  industry  will  unite  behind 
such  on  effort. 

Hare  In  Houston  there  to,  however,  coua* 
for  celebration  on  Maritime  Doy  1967.  A  oo- 
operoUve  community  spirit  baa  produced  not 
only  publicly-owned  but  privately-owned 
faciUtie*  of  excellent  quollty  on  the  Hous- 
ton ship  ^'hftT^^'H  Tour  Port  ha*  undergone 
on  Impreftslve  period  of  development,  ond  It 
Ifi  predicted  thot  the  growth  potential  to  even 
greoter  than  heretofore  expected.  I  wlah  w* 
had  some  of  yotu  oooperotiT*  aplrit  back  In 
Waahlngton. 


Brcakinf  OnrtelTca  ar  Breakmc  Ac  Uw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATLVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1967 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30,  Efr.  Thomas  A.  Pry.  Jr.,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Delias, 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  re- 
sponsibillUes  of  Christians  with  regard 
to  the  law.  In  order  bo  share  the  sermon 
with  my  colleaBues.  I  am  Inserting  the 
text  Into  the  R£cord  : 

"Bkx&kino  OnasH-vxB  o«  B»k*iuno  THX  I*4W" 

(A  eermon  preached  by  Dr.  Thomaa  A,  Fry. 

Jr.,  ot  First  Preebyterton  Church,  Dolloa. 

Tex,  April  30,  IM7) . 

(Text :  "Let  every  peraon  be  subject  to  the 

governing  outhorttieo,"  Romans  13:1.) 

"Crime  in  the  U.8.  ta  a  noWonol  dlsgrooe. 
t\>llce  blotters  ore  mired  In  the  petty  ml*- 
deeda  of  *hopllIlcra  and  pune  snotcher*; 
ooiirt*  ore  clogged  with  the  violent  felonlee 
of  roplots  and  murderers.  By  ony  atondant 
of  measurement,  the  etotJetlcs  are  staggering, 
and  their  Impoot  can  be  felt  at  every  level  of 
American  life.  One  boy  In  every  six  will  turn 
up  in  o  Juvenile  oourt  for  o  nontraffic  offenae 
before  he  la  18.  In  some  urbon  areas,  neorly 
half  ot  oU  the  resident*  stay  off  the  vtreoU 
ot  night  for  feej-  of  ottock.  o  third  hov* 
grown  too  cautioua  to  apeak,  to  strongero,  o 
fifth  have  become  so  terrified  that  they  would 
prefer  to  move  out  of  their  preeent  nelgh- 
borhoods.  More  and  more  i>eople  report  that 
they  keep  firearms  ot  home  for  eelf-ppotec- 
tlon;  watchdogs  ore  becoming  as  popular  a* 
the  friendly  family  pot.  There  Is  o  growing 
tendency  to  believe  that  the  Oovemment 
cannot  or  wlU  not  protect  the  average  «lt- 
ixen. 

*-A]t  Ito  beet,  the  situation  seema  vlrtuolly 
Impoasible.  But  the  truth  is  even  worse.  After 
18  months  of  Interview*  with  every  ovollable 
expert,  oftcr  countless  TloiU  to  ootirta  ond 
prlaana  and  poUce  stotiona.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  16-man  Commiaelon  on  Low  En- 
forcement and  Adminlvtr&tlon  of  Juettoe 
concluded  ttiot  the  full  story  of  U.S.  erlma 
■imply  eonne*.  be  told.  The  ovallahae 
stotiatic*,  ofter  oU.  reflect  only  visible  crime; 
moot  suoce»ful  crime  U.  by  deflnlUon.  secret 
or  invisible.  Ail  too  numerous  ore  the  feloole* 
that  intimidated  victim*  never  report.  And 
no  figure*  con  account  for  the  ordinary  fsoo- 
nxmer  or  the  bilked  businessmen  who  doe* 
not  know  that  he  ho*  been  cheated.  Em- 
beoEiement,  price  rigging,  tax  evaaon.  brtb- 
sry.  groft.  ore  all  for  more  prevaleiit  tlion 
the  number  of  ca«e*  that  ore  prosecuted. 

•"But  IX  the  whole  truth  can  never  b* 
known,  the  partial  otaMtrraUons  Chat  moke 
np  the  commission's  report  ar*  dreodfnl 
enough.  In  *  SOO-poge  book  delivered  lovt 
month,  it  offered  the  meet  exhaustive  study 
of  UJ3.  crime  to  be  mode  in  decodes-  It  d»- 
•cribed  o  ^tuoUon  so  bleak  that  It  threateau 
the  very  foundation  ct  the  Oreot  Soclty.  It 
pointed  o  picture  *o  ominous  that  the  tm.- 
pllcaticdia  hove  yet  to  be  fully  opprecioted 
by  legislator  or  layman.  The  over-oU  crime 
rote  haa  been  spirollng  dizzily  yeor  ofter 
year:  t%  shot  up  1S%  in  1964.  6%  in  1986, 
another  11%  ieeet  year.  In  10S6  alone,  there 
were  almost  2.600.000  reoorded  burgloriee  ond 
major  thef ta~one  for  every  60  persona  in  the 
notion."     (Time.  March  34.  1967.  p.  30) 

Core  ahould  be  given  that  we  not  oon- 
■Ider  ourselves  as  obove  this  problem.  Oo 
Mor«h  16.  1967.  in  a  report  from  the  Dolloa 
Times  Herold.  we  find  the  FBI  soying  our 
zobbery  rote  haa  Jumped  43.7  per  cent  durlsf 


the  p*«t  yeor— olmoot  twto*  oa  f  aat  «■  ta 

ciUe*  of  Ita  alae  and  three  times  oa  feat  oa 
the  national  increase  in  thia  crime  cotegOTy- 
Tbe  Dolloa  record  of  oggrovoted  oacaulU 
showed  an  increase  of  40  per  cent — more  than 
four  time*  a*  great  aa  the  9  percent  overog* 
for  similar-sized  clUea.  In  Che  over-oU  1966- 
68  crime,  oa  reported  In  the  FBI's  index. 
DoUa*  was  Just  under  the  9  percent  orer- 
oge  for  clUea  of  comparable  size. 

The  Increasing  crinxe  rote  Is  not  Just  o 
motter  of  crime  in  the  slums  or  poverty  area* 
of  our  cities.  The  parent*  of  grommar  echool 
students  In  our  more  affluent  areas  ore  al- 
ready troubled  by  the  gangs  of  sixth  ond 
seventh  graders  who  hang  around  our  shop- 
ping center*  s^nd  our  smaller  stores  only  to 
steal  merchandise.  Our  city  Is  troubled  by 
the  teenager*  who  make  driving  dangerou* 
on  certain  streets,  such  as  on  Ia  Vlsto  b^ilnd 
Lokewood  Country  Club,  or  disrupt  the  op- 
eroUona  of  the  drive-lna  on  Foreet  Lone  ond 
Mocklngtilrd  Lane.  Nor  la  it  Just  youth  who 
ore  creotlng  the  problem.  Embe^lement  ho* 
for  out-stripped  robbery  m  our  loajor 
bualneaaea. 

One  hos  only  to  look  at  the  facts  about 
blm  to  Bee  that  we  ore  in  aerioua  trouble. 

The  Crime  Commission  reports  on  many 
OTBoa  that  aerve  aa  the  breeding  place  of 
crime.  A  great  deal  of  space  is  given  to  tlie 
dlacusslon  of  poverty  aa  It  breeds  crimes  and 
criminals — of  the  problem  of  our  JoUa  a* 
criminals  meet  there  ond  frequenUy  become 
hordened  criminals,  rather  than  reformed 
persona.  Bach  one  of  ua  needs  to  become 
Informed.  We  m\i*t  be  aware  of  the  foct  that 
no  civilization  con  contmue  where  low  la 
not  upheld. 

The  Commandment,  "Honor  thy  father  ond 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  glveth  thee." 
la  not  o  commandment  to  be  nice  to  one's 
porenta  so  that  one  will  live  to  o  ripe  old 
•ge.  but  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  be  oo  admonition  to 
respect  outhority  In  order  that  the  nation 
would  last.  Our  Lord  was  careful  to  aay. 
"Bender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Coesor'a."  The  Apoetie  Paul  admoniahes  the 
Romans,  "Let  every  person  be  subject  to  the 
governing  authorities."  (Romans  13:  1.) 
Peter  echoed  the  same  sentiment  in  saying. 
-3e  subject  for  the  Lord's  sake  to  every 
human  Institution,  whether  It  be  to  the  em- 
peror s*  supreme,  or  to  governor*  as  sent 
by  him  to  punloh  those  who  do  wrong  and  to 
praise  thoee  who  do  right."  (I  Peter  3:  13, 14.) 

Biblical  history  shows  Joseph  being  loyal 
to  the  alien  government  of  Egypt,  Mordecal 
being  subject  to  o  foreign  kingdom.  Jesua 
•ubmlttlng  Hlmaelf  to  Pilate,  Paul  placing 
himself  tn  the  hands  of  Roman  outhorlUao. 

Btstory  has  proven  that  Christians  moke 
good  dtinen*  because  they  ore  ob«lient  to 
the  law. 

Obedience  to  law  Is  not  cHiIy  biblical  and 
OhrUUon.  It  is  o  proven  necessity  for  oMi- 
tlnutng  dviilsatlon.  Tlioee  nations  that  have 
been  marked  by  continuing  revolutions  have 
foiled  to  survive.  On  the  other  hand  those 
nations  like  ancient  China  that  have  based 
their  systesn  of  ethic*  on  respect  for  author- 
ity have  continued  for  centuries  in  spite  of 
outside  invsalon  or  temporary  outside  dom- 
inion. Where  there  has  been  no  respect  t<w 
low.  notions  tiave  perlshed. 

Oert*in  facta  have  oootributed  to  the 
breokdown  of  law  and  order  In  our  world. 
liSt  me  read  you  an  account  from  Man  On 
Trail,  by  Oerald  Dlckler,  pp.  341-343,  con- 
oemlng  The  Nuremberg  Trial   (1945-1946): 

"Thereupon  I  drove  to  the  site,  accom- 
panied by  my  foreman,  ond  saw  near  it  greot 
mounds  of  eorth.  about  thirty  meters  long 
and  two  meters  high.  Several  trucks  stood 
in  Tronl  of  the  mounds  .  .  .  The  mllltla  men 
acted  OS  guards  on  the  trucks  ond  drove  them 
to  ond  frocn  the  pit.  All  these  people  hod  th* 
regulation  yellow  potchs  on  the  front  ond 
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bw;k   of   their   clothM  and   thus   could   be 
recofi:nlMd  m  Jew*. 

"ftfy  foramen  sad  Z  went  dlrectlr  to  tne 
ptM.  Nobody  bothered  u«.  Now  I  heard  the 
rifle  Bhote  in  quick  ■ucceaelon  from  behind 
one  of  the  earth  mounde.  The  people  who 
h»d  got  off  the  truck*— men.  women  »nd 
children  of  aU  a«e»— had  to  imdreaa  upon 
Ibe  orders  of  an  8S  man.  who  carried  a  tiding 
or  do«  whip.  They  had  to  put  down  their 
clothes  In  ttxed  places,  •orted  sccording  to 
•hoee.  top  clothing,  and  underclothing.  I  »aw 


tectlon  of  ipeclal  Intarert  or  the  perpetuaUon 
of  Inequities. 

The  tax  lawa  will  oonUnue  to  b*  flaunted 
■o  long  aa  our  Journals  can  report  that  the 
tax  laws  are  so  written  that  certain  men  with 
oyer  one  mUUon  dollars  ftimual  Income  pay 
absolutely  no  Income  tax,  while  a  aecretary 
»upporiln«  henielf  and  her  chUd,  making  M.- 
(KWXW  per  year  bae  to  pay  an  Income  tax  of 
•Ml.OO.  Nor  can  we  expect  reepect  for  Uw 
when  w^men  who  do  not  want  dlvoires  are 
told  by  their  attorneys  to  perjure  thcmeelves 
and  «ay  they  do  want  a  divorce.  Our  divorce 


a  bean  ol  ahow  ot  about  900  to  1.000  pairs.  -      . 

™Tplles  Of  underllnan  and  clothing.  With-  courts  have  become  a  travMty  ^  e^^y  form 

STicreamlng  or  weeping  these  people  un-  of   integrity.   If   low  .U   to  b«    '^P^^-J*' 

S««S^oS    around    In    lamlly    groupe.  must  command  respect  of  the  people  In^nne 

S^each^her^ld  farewell,  and  waited  of  lu  aim  toward  Justice  and  equity.  Wh«e 

Srr.SJfrS  another  88  man.  who  stood  law.  promot*  perjury  as  in  our  divorce  court.. 

««,  thf^nir^OaTwlth  a  whip  m  his  hand,  the  laws  will  not  be  held  In  r«pect. 
"^SiZ^n  mmuL  SJt  I  stood  near  I  am  weU  aware  of  the  roots  of  clvU  dls- 

f^^^loSpWt  or  plea  foe  mercy.  I  obedience  In  our  Southland.  Twenty  years 
watched  a  family  of  about  eight  persona. 


1  and  a  woman  both  about  fifty  with  eome 
dbUdrvn  of  about  one,  eight,  and  ten.  and 
two  grown-up  daughters  of  about  twenty  and 
twenty-four.  An  old  woman  with  snow-white 
hair  was  heading  the  one-year-old  child  In 
her  anna  and  singing  to  It  and  tickling  it. 
The  child  waa  cooing  with  delight.  The  couple 
looked  on  with  team  In  their  eyee.  The  fatber 
holding  the  hand  of  a  boy  about  ten 


ago  I  was  sitting  In  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
of  one  of  our  North  Carolina  oountlee  when 
a  Negro  came  in  to  register  to  vote.  He  came 
in  the  front  door.  He  was  told  to  go  out.  and 
come  down  the  alley  and  In  the  liack  door. 
When  he  came  In  the  back  door,  I  recognized 
him  as  the  principal  of  our  Negro  high  school. 
The  Registrar  did  not  ask  him  to  sit  down. 
He  wM  then  asked  to  explain  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon.  Becauae  he 


y^Tl^Sid'TpeTklng  to  him'  softly:   the      did  not  know  the  Constitution  quite  as  well 

J^!^  flg^S^gTu^  The  father  pointed      as  he  should,  he  explained  the  pird  amend. 

to  the  aky.  stroked  his  head,  and  seemed  to 

explain  something  to  him.  At  thai  moment 

the  S3  man  at  the  pit  shouted  samethlng  to 

bis  comrade.  The  latter  count«i  off  about 

twenty  persons  and  instructed   them  to  go 

behind  the  earth  mound.  Among  them  was 

the  finally  family   I   have  mentioned. 

I  walked  around  the  mound  and  found 
myself  confronted  by  a  tremendous  grsTe. 
Firaplc  w«»  cl»«ly  wedged  together  and 
lying  on  top  of  each  other  »o  that  only  their 
beads  were  visible.  Nearly  aU  had  blood 
nmnlng  over  their  ahouldere  frotn  their 
heads.  Some  were  lifting  their  arms  and  turn- 
ing their  beads  to  show  that  they  were  still 
auW.  The  pit  was  already  two  thirds  full. 
I  estimated  that  It  already  contained  about 
I  000  p«ople.  I  looked  for  the  man  who  did 
the  shooting.  Be  was  an  88  man.  who  sat 


ment.  On  the  basis  of  this,  the  RegUtrar  lold 
him  he  could  not  register  to  vote  and  ordered 
him  to  get  out  of  his  office.  Law  was  being 
used  to  disenfranchise  this  man.  At  the  time 
he  bad  no  appeal  to  the  courts,  for  any  Jury 
before  which  he  would  go  to  present  his 
claim  would  have  been  loaded  with  men  like 
the  Registrar.  He.  and  many  men  like  him. 
have  become  the  backbone  of  the  civil  dis- 
obedience movement;  for  they  have  seen  in 
law.  not  their  friend,  but  their  enemy;  and 
In  the  process  of  the  court,  not  their  ally, 
but  their  adversary.  We  have  made  much 
progress  since  this  event  In  North  Carolina, 
but  we  must  recall  that  many  men  who  are 
now  In  their  fortlee  and  fifties  received  this 
treatment  In  their  twenties,  and  that  law* 
^Tirt  courts  are  stUl  being  used  in  certain 
places  and  in  certain  casee  to  flaunt  Justice 


at  the  edge  of  narrow  pit.  his  feet  dangling  and  equity 

"tTlhs  pit.  He  had  a  tommy  gun  on  hU  U.  We  must   not  only  see  that  our  law. 

SS«  and  was  «noklng  a  cigarette.  The  peo-  and   our  oourU   aim   «   «iulty   and   Justice^ 

oleoomDletely  naked,  went  down  some  steps  if  law  U  to  be  respected,  but  we  must  see 

Which   were  out  in   the  clay  wall  of  the  pit  to   It   by   penwnal    example,    that   we   create 


and  clambered  over  the  heads  of  the  people 
lying  there,  to  the  place  to  which  the  SS  man 
(Ur«ot«d  them.  They  lay  down  In  front  of 
the  dead  or  Injured  people;  eome  caressed 
those  who  were  still  aUve  and  spoke  to  them 
in  a  low  voice.  Then  I  heard  a  serlea  of 
■hots."  . 

ThMe  guards  were  all  acting  under  orders. 
Their  actions  wwe  In  obedience  and  loyalty 
to  their  goverament  Any  person  who  would 
not  disobey  such  laws  is  leas  than  a  Christian. 
The  Nuremberg  trials  clearly  estabUshed 
^ft^  local  or  oatlonal  lawa  or  Uiat  obedience 
to  Uacai  or  national  authorlUes  Is  not  the 
ultimate  commitment. 

Where  laws  represent  less  than  total  Jus- 
tJoe,  they  will  be  flaunted,  held  in  disrespect. 
and' be  a  source  of  destruction.  Had  England 
not  had  bad  laws,  there  would  have  been  no 
United  atatee  of  America.  If  law  Is  to  be  re- 
spected, then  one  of  the  first  responalblllties 
of  all  citizens,  lawyers,  political  leaders,  legis- 
lators la  to  sec  that  laws  come  nearer  and 
nearer  toward  true  equity  and  JuaUce.  The 
moment  our  eociety  destroys  through  law.  we 
can  expect  the  people  to  flaunt  the  law.  It 
la  an  axiom  of  poUUca  that  bad  laws  make 
bad  paople- 

Wtth  all  of  these  facts  In  mind,  X  would 
like  to  make  certain  oonoretc  suggestions  to 
you- 

I.  We  must  see  to  it  that  govsmment  and 
laws  are  recognized  by  our  people  as  aiming 
•t  true  equity  and  Justice,  ratber  than  pn>- 


that  we  create 
req>ect  for  law.  Except  in  extreme  conditions 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  held  that  a 


the  nation;  and  let  the  otd  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  the  grave  and  gay,  of  aU  saas. 
tongues,  and  colors  and  oondlUons,  sacrtftce 
unceasingly  upon  Its  altars." 

Reverence  for  the  law  U  nerer  taught  by 
the  T^«»  who  drlvM  with  hU  eye  on  the  rear 
Tlew  mirror,  or  who  brags  about  how  fast  he 
drives  In  West  Texas.  Reverence  for  the  law 
U  not  taught  l>y  the  father  who  brags  about 
the  trick  he  played  in  his  inoome  tax  report. 
or  the  man  who  suggesU  that  he  can  control, 
or  has  cootKriled.  el^tiona.  Reverence  U  not 
taught  by  the  father  of  a  teenager,  or  by 
the  lawyer  who  defends  the  teenager  who  has 
stolen  or  has  picked  up  traffic  MckeU  and 
Ignored  them. 

COMCLUSIOH 

I  wish  that  I  could  teU  you  that  the  whole 
key  to  the  problem  Is  to  get  everybody  to  ac- 
cept Jesus  as  Lord  and  Saviour.  I  am  ooofl- 
dent  that  If  they  knew  the  Jesus  whom  they 
caU  the  Christ,  tbey  would  be  obedient  to  the 
laws.  But  In  this  place  and  at  this  time  In 
history  BO  many  people  have  come  down  the 
aisle  with  the  commitment  to  a  name  with- 
out understanding  the  Ideal  of  that  name, 
that  a  man  can  participaU  actively  within 
the  Ufe  of  a  church  and  then  brag  about  the 
elections  that  he  has  stolen,  the  tax  that  he 
has  avoided,  about  how  fast  he  drives.  Cer- 
tain church  officers  feel  little  compunction 
of  conscience  In  twisting  the  Uw  as  to  dlsen- 
frenchlse  people  or  to  deprive  them  of  the 
rights  of  education  or  Job. 

The  nature  of  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  made  so  crystal  clear  within  our 
churcbee  as  to  attract  the  Idealist  who  Is 
seeking  for  Justice  and  bring  to  the  Judg- 
ment seat  those  of  our  number  who  have  no 
concern  for  anything  abort  their  own  self 
interesU. 

Therefore,  the  first  task  of  the  church  In 
this  area  must  be  to  confront  ita  own  mem- 
bership with  the  real  nature  of  its  faith  even 
If  this  means  lo^ng  the  support  of  those  who 
have  no  concern  for  Justice,  equity  and 
obedience. 

At  the  same  time  the  church  must  move 
beyond  Its  own  Inner  conunltment  to  law. 
It  la  not  enough  to  fres  ourselves  of  dis- 
obedience. The  church  cannot  quarantine 
Itself  from  the  rest  of  the  United  SUte*.  The 
slckneai  of  our  nation  can  destroy  our  na- 
tion, even  though  one  church  of  a  few 
churches  are  committed.  The  epidemic  Of  tn- 
fluenaa  strikes  with  heartbreaking  impact  on 
aU.  And  so  the  epidemic  of  lawlessness  Is  eat- 
ing at  the  very  roots  of  our  society.  Unless 
we  can  stamp  out  this  lawlessness  and  dlJ- 
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man  must  reepect  and  obey  the  law.  It  was     respect  for  law  that  has  bred  It.  we  cannot 


under  a  dictatorship  that  was  totally  un- 
acceptable that  Paul  wrote  those  words  In 
the  1st  verse  of  the  19th  chapter  of  Romans, 
"Let  every  person  be  subject  to  the  govern- 
ing authorities."  In  oontr««t  we  have  been 
ralsad  with  the  thought  of  obeyli^g  those 
laws  which  are  comfortable  to  us. 

Many  peofde  Ignored  unpopular  laws.  I 
would  affirm  to  you  now,  as  the  church 
has  historically,  that  notation  of  even  an 
unpopular  law  can  undercut  the  very  struc- 
ture of  our  society.  Although  the  tax  laws 
may  seem  unfair,  we  wUl  meet  their  obliga- 
tions, using  our  power  as  voter,  or  our  oppor- 
tunities in  the  courts  as  a  means  of  ap- 
proaching equity  within  these  laws.  But 
aboTs  it  aU.  we  will  obey  until  the  time  when 
we  have  to  say,  "I  must  obey  Ood  rather  than 
man." 

tn.  We  will  teach  our  children  obedience 
to  law.  There  are  many  ways  that  children 
can  be  taught-  It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
said,  "Let  reverence  for  the  laws  t>e  breathed 
by  every  Amwlcan  nnither  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap — let  It  be  taught 
In  achools.  In  seminaries,  and  in  colleges; 
let  It  be  written  In  primers,  spelling  books, 
and  tn  Almanacs;  let  It  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  in  leglslaUTs  halls,  and 
enforced  in  the  courts  of  Justice.  And,  in 
short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of 


hope  to  have  a  continuing  civilization. 

I  see  no  anssrer  to  the  problem  of  Viet 
Nam.  except  to  continue  the  fight.  But  I  be* 
Ueva  we  could  lose  In  Viet  Nam  and  still 
maintain  the  United  States  as  a  vital  dy- 
namic, strong.  Christian  nation.  But  the  can- 
cer of  lawlessneaa  that  Is  eating  at  the  rery 
heart  of  our  nation  Is  destroying  our  nation 
with  far  more  certainty  and  in  a  much  more 
rapid  way  than  Asian  or  European  commu- 
nism can  ever  do.  General  Westmoreland  and 
our  President  say  that  we  must  win  the  bat- 
tle in  Viet  Nam.  if  democracy  is  to  survive  in 
Asia.  But  let  me  affirm  to  you  the  conviction 
that  I  believe  you  share  with  me.  there  is  no 
point  in  fighting  in  Viet  Nam  If  we  cannot  at 
the  aame  time  win  the  battle  against  crime 
and  lawlessness  In  our  own  country. 

I  have  dlsciMsed  with  you  certain  factcrs 
that  are  often  ignored  tn  the  mounting  dis- 
respect for  law.  The  Crime  Commission,  dis- 
cusses other  factors  such  as  the  problem  of 
the  pockets  of  poverty.  Inadequate  educa- 
tional facUltlea.  failure  of  our  welfare  pro- 
gram, need  for  training  of  Jurists  and  police. 
We  can  no  more  win  this  battie  by  singling 
out  one  aspect  and  ignoring  the  others  than 
you  can  win  a  football  game  by  trying  to 
protect  yourself  against  one  star  player.  It 
must  be  a  team  effort  directed  at  every  facet 
of  our  society  that  is  oontributlnig  toward 


ths  UealiliJiwii  of  reapaot  tat  and  obedience 
to  law. 

A  minister  can  make  himself  popular  by 
decrying  the  prOt^ems  of  communism,  by 
denouncing  the  morals  of  Hollywood,  or  the 
ethics  of  Washington.  Few  of  us  hare  any 
Influence  In  Bollywood,  and  sJl  too  few  of 
us  are  Influential  tn  Austin  or  Washington. 
PrwctioaUy  all  of  us  are  dtiaens  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  All  of  us  are  parts  of  buslneeaes  and 
bosnw.  All  of  us  sre  related  to  other  people 
through  our  frtendahlps  and  buslneeees.  All 
of  us  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  oOl- 
clals  In  city,  state  and  national  elections. 

To  launch  an  attack  outside  of  our  own 
oommtmlty  Is  a  way  of  avoiding  the  serious 
problem  at  our  own  doorsteps.  If  we  are  to 
be  responsible  Christian  citizens,  we  must  be 
willing  to  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  mote 
In  our  brother's  eye  to  note  the  beam  that 
Is  In  our  own  eye.  Then  with  redoubled  ef- 
fort tlizough  every  contact  that  we  have, 
we  must  see  to  It  that  In  every  place  we  are, 
law  Is  respected:  and  that  through  every 
Influence  that  we  have,  JusUoe  and  oppor- 
tunity become  the  foundation  stones  upon 
which  our  dty  Is  built.  How  shallow  It  la 
for  us  to  look  at  our  buildings  and  our  hos- 
pitals, at  our  Insurance  companies  and  our 
banks,  and  call  Dallas  a  city  of  excellence, 
while  Ignoring  the  Immoral  filth  that  la  de- 
stroying the  very  moral  fiber  out  of  which 
any  home,  school,  church  or  dty  of  exoel- 
leDoe  must  be  buUt. 

"Let  every  person  b«  subject  to  the  gov- 
erning autborltlea."  (Romans  1S:1) 


CoBfrcsmaa  HortOB*t  StanJ  oa  Ac 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  un 
pleased  to  share  with  the  House  the  re- 
marks  of  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Frank  Horton,  conceming  the  current 
confrontation  In  the  Middle  East.  Mon- 
day evening.  May  29.  Congressman  Hor- 
ton addressed  an  emergency  meetlnfi  of 
the  Rochester.  N.Y.,  Jewish  Community 
Council.  In  a  strong  demonstration  of 
concern  for  the  situation,  over  3.000  per- 
iH>na  attended  the  Rochester  meeting, 
which  Mr.  HoRTON  addressed  via  an 
amplified  telephone  hookup  from  Wash- 
ington. 
The  text  of  his  address  foHows: 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  gathering.  Even  from  Washington, 
I  can  sense  the  urgency  and  uneasiness 
which  pervades  your  meeting  tonight.  Since 
10  days  ago  when  I  dispatched  my  wire  to 
Ambassador  Ooldtierg,  I  have  shared  your 
uneasiness  about  the  explosive  confrontation 
In  the  Mid-East. 

I  attended  a  noon  State  Department  brief- 
ing on  this  slt\iAtlon  In  the  Capitol  this 
morning.  To  further  arm  myself  for  this  re- 
port to  you  tonight,  I  had  a  special  briefing 
this  afternoon  with  a  representative  of  Sec- 
retary Busk.  Just  as  I  have  been  briefed  each 
day  since  the  crisis  began. 

Let  me  begin  by  reviewing  the  bacltground 
of  this  situation.  During  the  post  year. 
Israel's  prestige  has  risen  as  the  result  of  Its 
punishing  Tetal*.atlon  to  Syrian  and  Jorda- 
nian terrorist  raids.  In  the  first  encounter, 
an  Israeli  armored  column  leveled  a  Jorda- 
nian village  which  has  been  harboring  ter- 
rorists who  had  luuiused  and  killed  residents 


of  several  Kibbutzim  near  the  border.  Vfhen 
the  raids  continued  near  the  Sea  of  Oalllea. 
the  Israeli  air  force  demooatTated  iu  supe- 
riority by  Itnocklng  out  a  large  proportion  of 
Uie  Syrian  Jet-fighter  force.  In  ail  of  ttiese 
acUons,  you  will  recall.  Kgypt'i  Nasser  was 
conspicuously  ailent  and  inactive.  With  every 
Israeli  triumph.  Nasser's  falling  star  In  the 
Arab  world  feU  lower.  With  serious  economic 
troubles  at  home,  and  a  vast  army  hop^eealy 
engaged  in  Temen,  Mr.  Nasser  was  a  long  way 
from  accomplishing  the  leadership  of  the 
Arab  world  be  had  once  envisioned  for  him- 
self. Even  his  Influence  In  Syria,  once  his 
staunch  partner,  was  in  serious  question. 

Then,  in  what  appeared  to  be  almost  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  renew  his  campaign  for  Arab 
leadership.  Nasser  precipitated  the  present 
crisis.  He  started  Innocently  enough,  ma- 
neuvering his  own  troops  across  the  Slnal 
peninsula,  within  EgypUan  territory.  He  fol- 
lowed this  sabre-rattling  move  with  what 
appeared  to  aeasoned  diplomaU  to  be  a 
propaganda- seeltlng  demand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force,  which  had  been  deployed  along  the 
Israel -Egyptian  border  since  1960. 

To  the  shock  and  chagrin  of  every  western, 
and  many  eastern  capitals.  Secretary -Gen- 
eral U  Thant  responded  to  Nasser's  bold  de- 
mand by  ordering  the  withdrawal  of  the 
once-effective  peacemaking  force,  without  so 
much  as  convening  a  meeting  of  the  Se- 
curity CouncU.  Probably  equally  shocked 
St  thU  spineless  stand  of  the  Secretaiy- 
General  was  Nasser  himself.  Suddenly  hs 
found  himself  with  an  unexpected  and  tin- 
deserved  Tlctory.  At  once  he  took  control  of 
Sharm  el  Sbetkh,  overlooking  the  Tliaa 
Strait,  and  announced  that  he  was  closing 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  calling  It.  In  effect,  an 
Egyptian  lake.  Prom  near  extinction  as  an 
Arab  leader.  Nasser  had  again  propelled  him- 
self to  the  top  of  the  heap. 

His  latest  move  yesterday  was  a  mors  or 
less  conciliatory  statement  In  which  be  so 
generously  offered  to  seek  a  non-military 
solution  to  the  crisis  he  himself  began — a 
solution  which,  of  course,  would  leave  his  3 
strategic  victories  at  the  Oasa  border  and  at 
the  Gulf  mtact.  In  effect,  the  Uttle  boy  has 
stolen  the  cooldee.  and  he  now  generously  of- 
fers to  eat  them  without  a  fight. 

The  selxure  and  closing  of  the  Oulf  <tf 
Aqaba  Is  clearly  In  violation  of  Intematlanal 
waters,  and  as  such.  Is  a  clear-cut  act  of  ag- 
gression. The  world  Is  most  fortunate  that 
Israel's  government  has  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  restrain  any  immediate  military 
response  to  Nasser's  aggression.  But  Israel 
wlU  not  and  cannot  long  restrain  Itself  If 
Nasser's  moves  became  accepted  as  a  de- 
slmble  ststus  quo.  While  Preeldent  John- 
eon  warned  last  week  that  our  country  views 
with  eeriousnees  thU  Illegal  seizure  of  in- 
ternational waters,  it  is  Important  that  Nas- 
ser's action  be  immediately  and  Internation- 
ally branded  as  being  what  It  is — out  and  otit 
aggression.  The  time  to  save  the  Middle  East 
from  l>elng  engulfed  by  the  flames  of  aggres- 
sion Is  now.  not  after  Arab  aggressors  light 
the  torch. 

After  my  briefing  this  afternoon,  I  dis- 
patched a  telegram  to  U  Thant.  urging  that 
he  lead  Uie  United  Nations  in  placing  fuU  re- 
sponsibility for  this  aggressive  act  on  Egypt's 
shoulders.  Further.  I  urged  him  to  seek  a  set- 
tlement which  would  reinstate  the  status  quo 
which  existed  prior  to  the  departure  of  ths 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force — including 
the  unconditional  opening  of  the  Oulf. 

You  and  I  know  that  Israel  and  other  na- 
tions who  stand  by  her  can  and  will  accept 
nothing  lees.  The  United  Nations  will  not 
succeed  in  bringing  peace  to  the  Near  East 
unless  It  firmly  establishes  aa  Its  goal  tha 
reetoration  of  that  status  quo.  I  closed  my 
telegram  to  U  Thant  with  a  plea  that  he 
establish  a  negotiating  team  composed  of 
represenUtlves  of  the  great  powers  to  achieve 
this  settlement. 

Bach  and  every  man  and  woman  in  this 


auditorium  knows  that  X  have  left  no  stona 
unturned  In  my  steadfast  support  (or  the 
Utdted  Nstions  In  the  Congress.  X  hare  re- 
peatedly supported  plans  to  beef -up  the 
UJf.'s  peacekeeping  capabilities,  and  I  have 
urged  UJ9.  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  I 
watched  with  great  Interert  reports  of  this 
afternoon's  Security  Council  meeting  on  the 
Near  East  erlsla.  AU  of  us  hope  for  the 
rapid  evolvement  of  an  International  solu- 
tion to  this  crisis.  But  X  oould  not  support 
any  so-called  soluUon  which  left  Mr.  Nasser 
with  carte  blanche  to  control  the  Oulf  of 
Aqaba  and  to  terrorlxe  Israel's  south-western 
border,  ss  he  did  prior  to  1956. 

Thus,  while  I  hope  for  a  UJ?.  solution  to 
the  problem,  I  In  no  sense  favor  "passing 
the  buck"  on  this  confrontation  to  the  UJf.. 
If  It  becomes  obvious  that  UJ7.  efforts  are 
doomed  to  failure. 

So  far.  the  performance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  this  crisis  has  l>een  unpromising — 
the  action  by  ttie  secretary  General  In  pull- 
ing out  tbe  U.N.  ESEnergency  Force  put  the 
prestige  and  eltectiveneas  of  ths  UJI.  at  a 
new  low. 

But  we  cannot  abandon  the  TTnit«d  Na- 
tions and  the  hope  w«  have  placed  In  It 
because  of  a  single  blunder  by  the  Secre- 
tary General.  Especially  now  that  we  are  as- 
sured of  at  least  some  pause  In  the  expioalve 
crisis  atmosphere,  we  must  seek  from,  ths 
United  Nations  a  meanlngfxil  route  to  settle- 
ment. We  miist  give  every  chance  to  this 
International  body  to  find  a  solution,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  make  clear  our  opposition 
to  any  solution  which  would  violate  the  ter- 
ritorial or  poUtlcai  integrity  of  Israel. 

Tou  are  all  aware  of  the  place  Isratf  has 
In  human  history.  She  la  a  naUon  whoae  r«t« 
of  growth  and  development — ^much  of  n 
sided  by  your  own  efforts  and  con- 
tributions— Is  unequalled  In  history.  But 
even  mere  than  Israal's  significance  for 
j«wlsb  people  throughout  the  world  Is  her 
slgxUfloance  to  all  cf  the  world's  undordev«l- 
oped  nations.  When  I  was  In  Jerusalecn  for 
ths  dedication  of  ths  Knesset  la««  August, 
I  was  most  Impressed  by  the  oonsldermhle 
representation  of  African  naftions  at  the 
dedication.  These  nations  have  seen  In  Xara^ 
the  anttthMis  bo  the  teachings  of  oomxnunlst 
tvvolutloniam.  They  have  seen  a  naticc  with 
limited  natural  reeouroes  prosper  through 
planned  freedom  and  democracy.  I  would 
venUire  to  say  that  Israel  Is  one  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal Lnfluenoes  which  has  turned  much  of 
Africa  against  communist  subversion. 

The  United  States,  much  lam  the  world. 
cannot  afford  to  allow  the  saorlfloe  of  this 
MtUe  country  to  the  very  forces  aba  tkaa 
helped  to  defeat  on  other  oontlnenta. 

Israel  Is  also  to  tw  admired  for  the  deter- 
mination and  strong  patriotism  of  her  peo- 
ple. Facing  a  situation  where  the  blood  of 
countrymen  may  be  spilled,  the  Israeli's  are 
not  deserting  the  stand  of  their  government. 
Even  those  who  found  themaelves  out  of  the 
country  when  tbe  crisis  began  have  Oocked 
back  to  bolster  tbe  homeland.  This  Is  indeed 
a  lesson  in  patriotism  whlcti  other  nations 
ml^t  do  weU  to  follow. 

Let  me  end  this  telephone  message  Just  as 
I  ended  my  telegram  to  Ambassador  Oold- 
berg  last  week : 

"Our  govvnment  has  a  dual  respooslblt- 
Ity  In  this  crisis:  Tbe  protection  of  loraet 
and  lU  people  through  the  United  Nations 
from  aggression,  and  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican UvH  and  vital  U£.  and  free  world  In- 
terests in  the  Middle  East." 

Tour  own  RabW  Bernstein,  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Israel,  will  teU  you  that  she  Is  the 
best  representative  of  freedom  tn  that  sectcr 
of  tbe  world.  Our  government  so  far  bas 
played  a  major  role  In  preventing  the  crush- 
ing of  Israel  in  this  crisis.  A  few  days  ago, 
I  Joined  1«  other  Congressmen  In  signing 
a  declaration  of  support  for  Isael  In  this 
situation.  With  this  kind  of  determlnaUon, 
and  with  people  Uks  youraelvea  showing  oon- 
oem  for  tlas  safety  «f  Israel.  I  think  w«  can 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
••myBtcry"  of  much  of  our  Nattoa's  water 
pollution  ia  slowly  being  solved  through 
the  help  o*  feder&Uy  flnanced  antipol- 
lution programs.  In  my  home  area  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y,  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie 
to  bring  probed  by  profesaors  and  gradu- 
ate studenta  at  the  State  University  of 
Buffalo.  Their  reeearch  is  ftnanccd  by  a 
2-year  grant  from  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Progresa  In  the  university's  quest  for 
ft  solution  to  the  pollution  problem  was 
noted  May  21  In  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex- 
press. Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  main  portion  of  that  account 
Id  the Rkcoxo  today: 

UHXvxKBcrT  o»  BvrrAuo  Rwamutcnxa  Sttjdt 
Iaks  Sub  PoLLtmoN 
TTia  unr»Tellng  of  a  lAke  Brie  mystory  may 
Msut  an  xindeBT»»t«T  lnv«tlg»tor  from  Stat« 
UDlnralty  &t  Buffalo  in  W»  reeearch  for  the 
Q^iuea  of  ths  coDtlnulng  poUuUoa  of  Lake 
■rie.  Dr.  Jotm  F.  SUxr.  aaaocUt*  profeaaot  of 
biology  at  tb*  tTnlT«ri!ty,  La  itudyUig  a 
mystmoua  blanket  of  "duat-llke"  material 
he  and  eeveral  oolleaguea  found  lying  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake. 

According  to  Dr.  Storr.  the  layer,  which 
was  dlacorered  off  Sturgeon  Point  by  one  of 
hla  graduate  students,  beglna  at  a  depth  of 
aa  feet  where  it  U  approximately  one-half  to 
two  inchea  thick..  At  the  60  foot  level,  the 
layer  mcreasw  to  8-10  Lnchee  In  thlckneae. 
A  pilot  study  was  conducted  in  lOflB  and  a 
major  two  year  study  Is  currently  underway. 
Dr.  Storr  seea  a  definite  relaUonahlp  between 
Che  dust-like  layer  and  the  present  pollu- 
tion oondlUona  of  the  lake. 

His  reaeaich  has  shown  that  the  oxygen 
eontent  wltbln  the  layer  U  extremely  lorw. 
Also,  oxygen  Is  being  used  up  from  a  5-7 
foot  water  Uy«r  hnmedla-tely  above  the  myB- 
terious  blanket  thus  making  It  difficult  "If 
not  tmpoaslble"  for  fish  and  other  organisms 
to  BUTTlTe  ili*t  ordlnarUy  live  on  the  bottom 
in  the  are*  wher«  the  layer  la  found.  The 
mbaenc*  of  large  quanUtles  of  oxygen  doe* 
provide  an  enrtronment  for  other  types  of  life 
which  ar«  much  leas  desirable  such  as  bac- 
teria, algae  growth  and  blood  worms. 

Oautloualy,  Dr.  Storr  emphasised  that  the 
lay«r  ma>y  be  a  very  comnion  occurrence  In 
any  lake  "but  It  la  xinllkely  that  It  could 
have  been  obeerved  or  collected  except  by 
direct  obaervaUon  when  diving  because  of 
Ita  soft  texture."  A  ^mllar  layer  has  been 
found  In  I^ke  Ontario. 

Or.  Btorr'a  rvaearoh  ta  being  conducted 
through  the  asatstaJice  of  a  two-year  grant 
received  from  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon 
Control  AdmlnlfttraUon  (a  braJich  of  the 
XJS.  Departznent  of  Heaith,  Education  and 
Welfare)  which  totals  •18,796  annuaUy.  Dr. 
Chartee  J.  Caaeeu.  assistant  professor  of 
geological  aclencM  Is  oo-lnveetlgatc«-  In  the 
study.  Dr.  Caaeau's  role  In  the  study  con- 
cerns the  distribution  of  the  bottom  aedl- 
menta.  their  analysis,  and  the  determlnatloo 
of  relationship*  which  exist  between  the 
bottom  *.niTT<ft.i«  and  the  sediments. 

Samples  of  the  layer  have  been  brvu^^t 
to  Dr.  8tarr*a  Unlveral^  Labontory  wbor* 


tb«y  are  being  examined  In  oontroUed  studies. 
»Ti>»r>»  freeh  water  shrimp  and  other  animals 
b*v«  been  put  into  aquarta  with  samplaa  of 
the  l*y«  In  order  that  the  reeearchers  cMi 
carefuUy  watch  wh»t  effecta.  If  any.  the 
layv  has  upon  the  orgBJilam*.  Laboratory 
experiments  to  date  show  that  only  the  clams 
and  some  mlcroeooplc  animals  msjiage  to 
eurrive  when  covered  by.  or  are  In  the  layer. 
The  origin  of  the  flock-Uke  or  dust-like 
blanket  is  one  of  the  unsoived  probleni* 
and  Is  a  major  part  of  the  study  being  con- 
ducted. The  layer  Is  not  a  true  sediment  but 
la  almoat  100%  organic  or  of  aome  organic 
origin,  according  to  Dr.  Storr.  The  Uyer  con- 
tains a  mulUtude  ofamaU  Uvlng  organisms 
such  as  hydra  and  mlcroeooplc  crab-like 
aiUmalB  as  weU  as  numerous  smaU.  one-ceiled 
planU  most  of  which  are  Indicators  of  a 
pollutlOD  oondlUon. 

Dr  Storr  and  Dr.  Cozeau  have  been  aaalsted 
In  their  study  by  Vincent  Prancavlila  and 
Jamee  Sutherland,  both  graduate  studenU 
who  have  carried  out  much  of  the  diving. 
In  addlUon,  they  have  been  helped  by  a 
number  of  volunteers  Including  Richard 
Barter,  a  local  high  school  teacher,  who  has 
provided  the  boat  for  the  diving. 

The  controlled  study,  which  is  attli  in 
pn-igwas,  will  hopefiUly  prove  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  layer.  Whatever  the  results. 
Dr  Storr  will  oonUnue  his  underwater  look 
at  the  lake  this  year  using  a  different  ap- 
proach: he  plans  a  nine  mile  walk  under 
the  lake  from  Point  Ablno.  Ont..  to  Sturgeon 
Point.  ^      „   . 

Dr  Starr,  who  has  been  with  the  Onl- 
varmlty  Unce  1958.  plans  to  run  a  2,000  foot 
Une  which  has  been  marked  every  50  feet. 
off  of  one  ahore.  Walking  underwater  In  the 
traditional  "wet  suit."  and  using  an  air 
supply  from  the  surface  boat.  Dr.  Storr  and 
graduate  student  Jim  Sutherland  plan  to 
stop  every  50  feet  and  take  a  temperature 
reading,  a  depth  measurement,  an  oxygen 
content  measurement  and  a  bottom  sample. 
The  line  wlU  be  moved  ahead  every  two 
thousand  feet  until  the  opportte  shore  is 
reached.  They  expect  to  spend  three  or  four 
days  on  the  project  with  the  assistance  of 
several  ooUeagues  and  graduaU  studenU. 

Aooordlng  to  Dr.  Storr,  a  detaUed  study  of 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  by  diving  has  rarely 
been  undertaken.  Most  of  the  dives  that  have 
been  made,  he  points  out.  have  been  in  a  hit 
or  miss  pattern.  He  hopee  to  be  able  to  draw 
a  specific  picture  of  the  charaote*  of  the  lake 
bottom. 

During  his  trek  under  the  lake.  Dr.  Storr 
wUl  be  assisted  by  one  of  bla  own  iDventloos : 
an  underwater  telephone.  Dr.  Storr  found 
be  neoded  a  good  underwater  telephone  few 
his  diving  but  oould  not  find  one  on  the 
general  market.  He  simply  cemented  two  or- 
dinary hearing  aids  into  the  rubber  hood  of 
the  wet  suit,  one  unit  preeaing  against  the 
throat  to  act  as  a  microphone  and  the  oth<c 
against  the  ear  to  serve  as  an  ear^one.  Or- 
dinary electric  cord  connects  the  hearing 
aids  to  a  microphoDe- earphone  set  in  the 
boat.  Thus  the  diver  can  walk  along  the 
bottom  and  be  in  ccmstant  oommunicaUon 
with  his  ooileaguea  La  the  boat  giving  a 
running  commentary  of  tbe  measurements 
being  taken  by  several  underwater  instru- 
ments. 


getlc  and  Imaginative  publication  eerr- 
Ing  a  number  of  oommunities  in  subur- 
ban Chicago,  carried  a  very  practical 
oommentory  in  Its  May  21  edition  on  the 
constant  struggle  to  maintain  freedom 
of  the  press.  I  Insert  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd  : 

PXCEDOM    or    THB    PxSU.    TH«    FWHT   TO 

PKoAva  XT 

In  editorial  columns  and  on  the  front 
pagM  of  newspapers,  and  from.  fl>eaker»' 
platforms  we  constantly  hear  about  freedom 
of  the  pre*.  Newspaper  editor*  and  pub- 
lishers are  constanUy  seeking  way*  to  aafe- 
guard  it.  ^   4.     *„ 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  search  to  oe 
prolonged  or  difficult  for  the  right  Is  guar- 
anteed under  the  United  Statee  Constitution. 

Freedom  of  the  press  U  a  right  which 
carrlee  with  It  certain  deflnite  responelbUl- 
tles.  AU  newspapers  must  do  to  protect  aiul 
preserve  the  rt^t.  U  to  see  that  they  rig- 
orously perform  the  duties  the  pubUc  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  a  free  press. 

As  long  se  the  pec^le  of  this  oountry  be- 
lieve the  press  Is,  in  fact.  free,  there  la  little 
danger  of  newspapers  loalng  their  freedom. 
If  the  public  become*  oonvinoed  newspapers 
are  deliberately  distorting  the  news,  mis- 
representing offidala.  or  otherwise  using  their 
pages  for  selfish  purpoee*.  the  public  wUl 
become  apathetic. 

Thus,  m  the  trend  of  oonsoHdation  and 
chain  ownership  of  so  many  papers  It  is 
vitally  important  that  huge  and  growing 
groups  allow  each  individual  newspaper  to 
be  a  free  enUty  In  its  new»  coverage  and  its 
editorial  expressions.  This,  we  at  the  Tribune 
have  been  privileged  to  enjoy. 

There  Is  safety  In  numbers  and  freedom 
of  the  press  as  we  have  inherited  it,  de- 
mands diversity,  Individuality  and.  of  course, 
that  freedom  which  is  so  easential  to  not 
only  our  weU  being.  Inic  that  of  tbe  com.- 
munltlea  we  serve. 
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TIm  Lofi  VoUn 


fntiom  of  Hie  Prtn,  A*  TicU  To 
PreMFT*  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiKon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBMTA 1 1 V  IS) 

Wednesday,  May  il.  J9S7 
Mr.  DBRWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,   the 
Harvey  Tribune,  which  U  a  very  ener- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  KKW  TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTietday.  May  31,  1967 
Mr.  OH^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  tlie 
atUntlon  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
to  an  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times 
for  May  31.  1»67.  concerning  a  malor 
proposal  to  Improve  our  election  proc- 
esses. The  editorial  refera  to  President 
Johnson's  recommendations  to  Congress 
to  assure  the  right  to  vote  for  millions 
of  Americans  who  change  their  resi- 
dences. I  commented  on  this  Important 
proposal  of  the  President's  five-point 
program  on  May  25.  1967.  H61fl3.  The 
Times  editorial  follows: 

Tarn  Lost  Votbm 
In  every  recent  Presidential  election  five 
million  to  eight  million  otherwise  quollfled 
clUsens  have  lost  their  rlffht  to  vote  because 
of  arxrhalo  residence  requlremenls.  Since  a 
man  who  has  moved  from  one  state  to 
another  Ls  obviously  Just  b«  Inlormed  about 
national  Issues  In  his  new  home  as  he  was 
in  his  old.  It  makes  no  sense  to  deprive  him 
of  his  suffrage  simply  because  he  has  not 
lived  In  his  new  state  a  requlsice  number  of 
months  or  yo»ra.  Thoee  restrictions  on  voUng 
in  a  PrealdenUal  election  become  even  more 
burdensome  and  anomalous  when  require- 
ments are  %iMo  added  for  a  certain  period  of 
residence  within  a  county  and  an  eleoUoo 


Tbe  voters  of  New  Tork  endorsed  last  year 
a  major  reform  In  this  area.  They  approved 
a  consUtutlonai  amendmeot  reducing  the 
minimum  period  of  residence  In  the  state 
from  one  year  to  three  months.  In  the  county 
or  city  from  four  months  to  three,  and  abol- 
ishing the  election  district  requirement  alto- 
gether. Tills  change  makes  New  York's  rule 
for  the  period  of  residence  within  the  state 
the  shortest  in  the  nation.  Every  other  state 
requires  at  least  six  months  and  many  re- 
quire a  year. 

President  Johnson  has  now  asked  Con- 
gress to  Improve  upon  New  York's  reform 
and  establish  Sept.  1  as  the  uniform  quaU- 
fylng  date  In  Federal  elections.  U  an  other- 
wise qualified  person  has  become  a  resident 
of  a  state  by  that  date,  he  could  vote  in  the 
November  election.  Oongreas  would  protect 
the  poUUcal  rights  of  today's  mobile  society 
by  enacting  the  propcwA  Residency  Voting 
Act  of  1987.  Those  mlUlons  of  lost  voters  are 
a  reproach  to  tbe  nauon's  democracy. 


Tk«     CredibUitr     Gap     aad     Edncation 
LefisUtioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  which  Is  tbe 
largest  dall;  newspaper  published  In 
Iowa's  Seventh  District,  contained  the 
following  editorial  in  its  May  28  edi- 
tion. The  editorial  refets  to  two  phrases 
which  have  been  used  with  great  fre- 
quency in  this  dty  and  around  the  Na- 
tion In  recent  weeks,  the  "credibility 
gap"  *and  the  "Qule  amendment."  The 
administration's  education  bill  has  now 
been  passed,  and  Congress  has  moved 
on  to  other  business.  But,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  sincerely  feel  that  there  was  something 
about  tbe  way  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration handled  Itself  in  this  case 
which  deserves  the  reflection  of  each  of 
us  as  lawmakers.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  editor  of  the  Nonpareil  has  put  his 
finger  on  a  problem  that  runs  much 
deeper  than  any  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  commend  this  editorial  to  your 
attention : 

IFrom  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  May  28. 

19671 

OaaDmLrrr  amd  &la.  Qtnx 

Hie  credibility  gap — that  chasm  between 
what  the  Johnson  administration  would 
have  OS  believe  and  what  thinking,  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  can  reasomLbly  credit — 
Is  very  much  In  evidence  again. 

This  time,  it  concerns  tbe  substitute 
measTire  offered  by  Rep.  Albert  H.  QuJe  (R.. 
Minn.)  to  replace  the  administration's  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  bill.  Tbe  Quie 
amendment,  which  had  the  support  of  the 
House  GOP  Policy  Committee,  substituted 
federal  block  granu  to  the  sUtes  for  educa- 
tion In  place  of  the  present  program  of  sep- 
arate grants  which  the  administration  bill 
would  continue. 

Specifically,  the  Quie  bill  proposed  con- 
solidating four  separate  aid  progratns  Into 
one  single  grant  with  each  state  developing 
an  education  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  US. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  state.  Thus,  state  and  local 
school  administrators  would  regain  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  their  school  programs 


which  the  present  federal  aid  setup  b«a 
transferred  to  the  Department  ot  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare. 

In  a  nuCfiheU,  this  la  precisely  exposed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration . 

Now.  when  the  administration  Is  opposed, 
particularly  on  an  Issue  as  far-reaching  as 
this,  the  big  guns  come  Into  acUon.  Tti.»  day 
after  the  Qule  amendment  was  Introduced, 
private  school  offlclals  were  deluged  with 
calks  from  Washington  warning  them  that 
this  proFKMal  would  mean  the  end  of  federal 
aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools.  This 
campaign  was  followed  immediately  by  pub- 
lic statements  from  U.S.  Com  mission  er  of 
Education  Howe  and  HEW  Secretary  Oardner 
to  the  effect  that  the  Quie  bill  woiild  stir  Mp 
the  "old  dissensions  and  dlvlslveness"  on  tide 
church -state  Issue. 

T^en  President  Johnson  himself  repeated 
this  charge  and  proceeded  to  compound  the 
phcmineas  of  the  admlnlstraUon's  tactics  by 
charging  that  It  would  arouse  the  "siu- 
piclous  of  the  poor  states  against  tbe 
wealthy  states."  In  actuality,  as  Qule  was 
prompt  to  point  out,  his  bill  would  eliminate 
the  present  system  whereby  wealthy  states 
receive  more  federal  school  aid  than  the 
poorer  Btatee. 

With  regard  to  the  church-state  Issue, 
Rep.  Quie  delltterately  Included  speclflc  pro- 
visions In  his  amendment  to  make  certain 
that  teachers  and  students  in  non-public 
schools  would  continue  to  receive  the  same 
benefits  they  enjoy  under  the  present  act 
as  well  as  under  the  admlnlstraUon's  own 
amendment  to  the  act. 

The  present  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation act  Is  not  a  general  federal-ald-to- 
educatlon  vehicle:  Federal  money  coxi  be 
used  only  for  speclflc  projects  for  the  bene- 
fit of  educationally  disadvantaged  or  cul- 
turally deprived  children,  for  textbook  pur- 
chases and  for  establishment  of  educational 
centers  for  specific  purposes.  But  local  plans 
must  be  approved  In  Washington,  with  the 
resulting  red-tape,  delay  ^and  bureaucratic 
control. 

Under  the  Qule  plan,  each  state  could  es- 
tabUsh  Its  own  priorities  and  organise  Itt 
own  programs  in  the  specific  areas  author- 
ized by  the  act  itself.  And  here  Ls  the  nub 
of  the  matter — tbe  basic  difference  In  phi- 
losophy between  federal  control  and  local 
control. 

Is  It  too  much  to  expect  of  an  admlnlstra- 
Uon  that  its  side  of  a  political  difference  of 
opinion  be  presented  honestly  and  fairly?  Or 
must  we  continue  to  be  deluged  with  dis- 
tortions and  downright  untruths  whenever 
LBJ'i  philosophy  Is  challenged? 

"CredlbUlty  gap"  might  well  turn  out  to 
be  tbe  most  descriptive  epithet  applied  to 
the  Johnson  era. 


Irish  Ecke  Urfes  Support  for  Itrad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   WTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  President  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  stated  that  he  had  chosen 
this  moment  to  move  against  Israel  be- 
cause only  now  did  be  feel  strong 
enough.  In  other  words,  there  was  no 
particular  provocation;  Nasser  simply 
decided  that  this  was  an  opportune  time 
to  commit  aggression. 

Israel's  plight  must  attract  the  sym- 
pathy of  other  peoples  who  have  faoed 
similar  challenges. 


Tlie  Irish  Bcho,  which  Is  published 
In  New  Tork,  contains  a  persuadve  e<ll- 
torial  In  Its  May  37  Issue,  which  says  In 
part: 

We  of  Zrlafa  heritage  who  have  fought  th« 
same  flght  against  opprsssioo  as  tbe  people 
at  Zvael — though  not  as  succeaafuUy  as  yvt — 
have  a  feeling  ot  kinship  with  them  in  this 
new  crisis. 

I  commend  the  Irish  Echo  for  urging 
that  the  United  States  stand  by  tbe 
democracy  of  Israel. 

The  fuU  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
OaisiB  □«  TKS  "*""'*  Bast 

Ttis  amazing  decision  by  United  Nattooa 
Secretary  Oeneral  U  Thant  to  withdraw  the 
UJV.  peace-keeping  force  from,  the  buffer 
Bone  In  the  Oaza  Strip  makes  little  sense.  His 
action  threatens  another  war. 

The  U^.  emergency  force  has  patrolled  the 
area  from  the  Qulf  of  Aqaba.  across  the  Sinai 
desert  and  along  the  Oasa  Strip  since  IftSS.  It 
has  kept  the  peace  in  an  area  where  some  of 
the  Arab  nations  have  sought  constanUy  to 
create  a  holy  war  against  Israel. 

The  fact  that  Israel  Is  the  only  democracy 
in  the  area  Ecems  to  have  slipped  the  mind 
of  the  Secretary  General.  Some  reporu  say 
he  was  "forced"  to  remove  the  troops.  This 
makes  no  aenae  to  us.  Egypt's  President 
Gamel  Abdel  Nasser  hollered  and  the  troops 
were  removed. 

Some  of  the  Arab  nations  have  sought 
social  and  economic  reforms  for  their  peoples, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  at  beet  feudal 
baronies  and  at  worst  flagrant  dictatorships 
which  flirt  with  both  Communist  and  Fascist 
extremes. 

U  Thant,  who  Is  a  man  we  greatly  admire, 
has  always  worked  vigorously  in  tbe  cause 
of  peace,  but  he  has  made  a  major  error  in 
this  move  that  can  only  lead  to  war. 

The  courageous  Israeli  people  have  been 
faced  with  this  type  of  crisis  before.  In  IMS 
they  fought  for  tbe  ancient  land  and  won. 
Since  then  they  have  been  baraaaed  by  ter- 
rorist attacks,  economic  pressure  and  con- 
stant threats  but  have  remained  steadfast  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  of  Irish  heritage  who  have  fought  the 
same  flght  against  oppression  as  the  people 
of  Israel— though  not  as  succeesfully  as 
yet — have  a  feeling  of  Unship  with  them  in 
this  new  crisis. 

We  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  to  make  clecu*  that  our 
nation  will  tolerate  no  mass  invasion  of  the 
little  democracy  by  the  troops  of  the 
dlctattfs. 


Freedom  Sanctnaries  in  Soath  Viehum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    IU.INOIB 

DJ  THE  HODSB  OP  RKPKESENTATIVES 

Wednetiay.  May  31,  1907 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day it  was  my  privilege  to  address  a  gath- 
ering of  my  constituents  who  assembled 
In  the  Union  Rldee  Cemetery  In  my  dis- 
trict, which  la  one  ot  the  burial  grounds 
lor  ClvU  War  soldiers. 

I  took  the  opportunity  on  this  solemn 
occasion  to  review  with  my  constituents 
the  situation  that  confronts  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  the  world  U  ex- 
periencing one  of  Its  most  serious  crises. 

I  had  proposed  during  my  remarks  at 
the  cemetery  that  the  United  States  must 
make'a  very  hard  reappraisal  of  our  mll- 
ltai7  itzateg;  in  Vietnam  because  of 
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America's    widespread    other    coaunlt- 
menU  throogliout  the  world. 
AH  of  u»  want  to  see  the  day  when 


tbeo  to  uf«  oor  hue*  rBwnircce  at 
o     cbmaa     tb*     OooununlsU 


ETCftt 

througb  the  Jungle. 
In  other  word*.  1  believe  we  thould  force  the 


SaWCTUAKIXS     IK      SOtJTB      VrTTNAlI 

I  Mzit  UUnA  ot  anything  more  tragic  tban 

to  withdraw  our  troope  from  Vietnam.                  

~^ '^th'ii^M  MdhOOW  wis  be  €»-  It  we  w««  to  falterln  south  Vietnam  and  communUit.  to  come  to  our  .jeaa  where  we 

•**"  *1  .     ,^Snf            ^^  wui  oe  »-  ,^  u^  m„,  natloni  plea  tor  help  to  retain  ^^  ^^_  a„t„,  them  Inatead  of 

tabUshed  In  Vietnam.                    .        ^      „.  freeaom,  the  Communut.  would  wage  rtmllar  „,„«  vaat  American  resourcea  oQ  eeeX  and 

But  the  question   that  we  AmertcaJie  .g<^u,   Vletnama-    in   13    naUona   of   AaU,  j„„^ml».lona  in  the  hopeleM  Junglea  and 

have   to   ask   ounelve*   at   this   tune   la .  sMm  and  south  America.  awamp  of  south  Vietnam. 

Can  we  follow  the  basic  strategy  that  we  But  our  ooounltment  to  the  elualve  doc-  ^^  firmly  aecurlng  thoae  areaa  In  our  poa- 

have  laid  out  In  Vietnam  and  still  meet  trine  of  total  rlctory  In  south  Vietnam  boa  ^^^^^  ,^j  developing  their  reaourcea,  I  be- 

ouT  Other  co«nmimenti  In  the  world,  or  coat  ua  10,000  *""■'"=»""''""''',  "^..fP  ueve  we  can  afford  the  risk  ot  .uapendlng  the 

ir>h.»>  >  mnr.  <.rT«-tl»i>  wai  of  acilleving  all  of  our  reaourcea  bogged  down  m  Bouy>-  bombing  ralda  over  North  Vietnam  and  put 

la  there  a  more  effective  way  oiacme«n«  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  communiata  puy  their  ~    ^                ^  ^^                  ^^  „,„ 

our  basic  mission  In  Vietnam  and  sUU  be  ^  ^  ,^„^  ^^  „,,  jj,^^„  j^t-  u,  ^^^  ^^^  „„  u,e  bickoTsecretar, 

able  to  maintain  our  position  of  leader-  ^          ^^     m  the  »»  of  Japan  and  other  rjr"°;°  n  Thant 


able 

ship  Uiroughout  the  world? 

One  of  the  problems  ttiat  ha»  dis- 
turbed me  enormously  Is  the  fact  that 
our  American  soldiers  are  suffering  In- 
creasing casualties  In  their  seelc-and-de- 
stoiT  mission  Into  the  Jungles  and 
swamps  of  South  Vietnam  and  every  time 
tliey  liave  the  enemy  on  the  run.  our 
enemy  slipe  across  the  border  into  either 
Cambodia  or  Laos. 

These  are  the  conditions  under  which 
we  are  trying  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, while  our  problems  all  over  the 
world  continue  to  escalate. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
while  we  continue  our  effort  In  Vietnam 
the  Communists  are  starting  a  series  of 
provo<»tions  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  there  is  no  question  the  Communists 
are  counting  on  the  fact  that  because  of 
America's  involvement  in  Vietnam  we 
will  not  be  able  to  effectively  stop  Com- 
munist aggression  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Thus.  It  appears  to  me,  that  we  could 
continue  our  present  tactics  In  South 
Vietnam  if.  Indeed,  South  Vietnam  was 
our  only  problem.  But  with  the  fantastic 
proliferation  of  problems  throughout  the 
world.  I  have  suggested  a  series  of  new 
concepts  to  give  America  greater  fleii- 
bUlty  in  dealing  with  these  global  prob- 
lems instead  of  permitting  ourselves  to 
be  totally  bogged  down  in  Vietnam. 

I  regret  that  some  of  the  press  has 
Interpreted  my  remarlcs  as  changing 
from  my  hawklike  position  In  stroos 
suiqoort  of  the  Prealdeiit,  to  a  doyellke 
position. 

1  have  made  It  very  clear  that  I  COTi- 
Unue  to  stand  firmly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  bring  freedom 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and  I 
stroncty  support  the  President  in  Ills 
dedstons. 

Ttiaae  who  would  suggest  that  my  pro- 
posal* are  a  shift  to  a  doVe  position 
would  find  little  comfort  la  reading  my 
remarks  to  sustain  ttielr  erroneous  con- 
clusion. On  the  contrary,  if  men  are  to 
be  labeled.  I  would  say  that  in  proposing 
alternative  solutions  to  win  In  Vietnam, 
I  have  now  become  a  falcon  which  is. 
after  all.  the  most  courageous  and  the 
most  noble  of  the  hawk  family. 

While  I  am  mindful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  seek-and-destroy  missions  do  develop 
a  great  deal  of  intelligence  for  our  forces 
In  Vietnam.,  we,  as  Americans,  must 
weigh  the  relativity  of  all  ttiese  factors 
In  terms  of  global  needs  for  American 
assistance  instead  of  Judgln«  them,  only 
In  terms  of  what  such  missions  mean  In 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  delivered  In 
Chicago  at  Memorial  Dej  servlcea  at 
Union  Ridge  Cemetery  follow: 


Cuba,  in  Kc»ea.  In  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  oiner  ^^^^^  ^  Thant  and  the  United  NatlOM. 
placea  where  American  leodorahlp  baa  tul-  ^^  j^^  ^^^  repeatedly  he  can  flnd  peace  If  we 
r«.«<   htouae  of  our  total  Involvement  m     ^^^  ^^^  bombings.  Lel'a  teat  hla  abmty  by 

giving  him  that  chance. 

Watching  the  fiasco  of  the  United  Katlona 
In  relaUonahlp  to  ita  withdrawal  of  peace- 
keeping troopa  in  the  BUddle  Eaat,  I  believe 
the  United  State*  should  serve  notice  on  the 
United  Nations  that  If  It  falls  to  find  a  Just 
peace  In  Vietnam  after  we  have  ceased  the 
bombings,  the  United  Statee  should  seriously 
consider  withdrawing  from  the  UJJ. 

We  should  not  fear  that  by  protecting  se- 
lected •■freedom  sanctuarlea"  In  South  Viet- 
nam— we   win   somehow   lessen   our  stature 


fered   becauae  of  our  total  Involvement 
South  Vietnam. 

Our  foroea  today  securely  contxol  the  moat 
esaenUal  urban  and  agricultural  areas  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Our  basic  mlaslon  In  South  Vietnam  can 
now  be  considered  overwhelmingly  succeeaful. 

When  the  South  Vietnamese  first  asked  ua 
for  help,  their  country  was  on  the  verge  of 
total  coUapae  to  the  Communlau. 

No  village  was  safe;  the  government  waa 
Impotent  ea  a  democratic  Instltutloeo  and 
bad  to  rely  on  the  discipline  of  a  dictator- 


ahlp;  her  economy  was  on  the  brink  of  total     ^^^  prestige  throughout  the  woeld. 

collapee   and  the  Communlata   were  confi-         -       .  ^. ., .- 

dently  counting  the  days  when  tlie  key  to 
Southeast  Aala  would  be  totally  theirs. 

Contrast  those  bitter  days  of  defeat  with 
the  South  Vietnam  ot  today  when  4SS.00O 
American  soldiers  have  helped  turn  South 
Vietnam  Into  a  land  of  confident  hope  for 
freedom  In  our  time. 

South  Vietnam,  even  though  It  la  engaged 
In  a  bitter  war.  has  been  able  to  hold  elec- 
tlona  In  which  S6«  of  the  population  par- 
ticipated to  elect  a  oonatltuUonal  aasembly 
which  baa  written  a  doctrine  of  freedom  tor 
tta  people. 

This  September  a  constitutionally  elected 
government  will  govern  this  tiny  war-torn 
country,  her  economy  la  sound  and  thriving: 
her  educational  system  has  been  restored: 
two  weeks  ago  free  elections  for  local  offi- 
cials have  been  held  In  1800  vlllagea.  and 
finally.  In  village  alter  vUlage.  the  U.8.  padfi- 
caUon  program  U  Inatllltog  principle*  ot 
democracy  among  her  people. 

I  believe  the  time  haa  come  tor  ua  to  de- 


On  the  contrary,  history  throughout  the 
20th  century  shows  that  partial  victory  haa 
been  achieved  more  often  than  total  mili- 
tary victory  In  10  out  of  14  major  warm  In  our 
time. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  follow- 
ing ware  have  been  re«>lv*d  by  partial  vic- 
tory rather  than  through  total  victory  by 
one  side  or  the  other: 

1.  Ruaso-Japaneee  War,  1904-190S. 

a.  The  Flrat  Balkan  War,  l»ll-il»3. 

3.  The  Second  Balkan  War,  June  3»-July 
30, 1813. 

4.  Sovlet-PoUah  War,  AprU  3».  19ao-Octo- 
ber  13. 1B30. 

6.  Kaahmlr  War,  October.  1947-January 
1949. 

e.  War  In  Indochina,  194»-1964. 

7.  Korean  War.  1960-1933. 

8.  Laoa,  (Intermittent  clvU  war  alnce  o. 
I9S3). 

5.  Somalia-Ethiopian  War.  19M. 
10.  India-Pakistani  War,  19S6. 
In  the  Rusao-Japanase  war  both  side*  could 
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clar«  ouiMlv«  the  victor  In  South  Vietnam     ^^^^  continued  flghllng.  but  the  wmr  bad 


and  UM  all  of  our  resource* — Including  man 
Amarlcan  troope  If  neceeeary— to  ••tablUh 
thflM  hard'woc  terrltortei  u  freedom  sane- 
tuarlM.  ^     . 

TheiB  U  rtm  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ahead 
mxuX  one  would  be  naive  to  fall  to  recognlxe 
th«  continuing  threat  to  South  Vletnarn'e 
new  won  freedom  In  village  after  vlllago. 

But  I  would  lllce  to  suggest  that  our  ad- 
mlnlatraUon  icrloualy  consider  using  our 
455.000  Crt>ope  in  Vietnam  along  with  South 
Vietnam's  000.000  troops  to  secure  those  areaa 
now  soUdly  In  allied  hand*  and  concentrate 
on  the  pacification  program  In  thoee  areas 
leaving  the  rest  of  South  Vietnam  to  the 
ihrooe  of  nonnal  attrlUon  among  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vlelnameae  troops. 

I  was  In  Vietnam  twenty  months  ago  and 
alreadr  then  It  seemed  to  me  thkt  aiued 
troopa  had  possesalon  of  the  beat  part*  <rf 
South  Vietnam. 

I  found  a  grvat  deal  of  Irony  In  the  fact 
that  In  eome  prats  of  Vietnam  our  troop* 
were  defending  huge  French  rubber  planta- 
tions whose  owners  were  secure  in  the  com- 
forts of  Paris  supporting  Charle«  de  Oaulle 
in  his  attacks  on  the  United  States. 

I  serloualy  queatlon  whether  much  mor» 
can  be  gained  by  using  our  troopa  and  suffer- 
ing lossea  m  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  which 
are  of  little  strat^c  or  military  use  to  cur 
Bide  serving  only  aa  regrouping  areea  for  the 
Viet  Cong  and  Iforth  Vletnameae  troopa. 

I  would  suggest  we  concentrate  our  troops 
In  a  perimeter  of  defense  around  the  cities 
and  tboM  fartUe  niral  areaa  dov  In  our  poa- 


reached  a  point  of  diminishing  return*  for 
both  aides.  The  same  could  probably  be  aald 
for  virtually  all  the  srara  cited  aborv,  the 
<ll8putants  could  have  fought  to  a  point  of 
exhaustion  of  one  side,  of  the  other,  or  of 
both;  but  for  reasons  of  national  interest 
opted  for  other  solutions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  by  securing  "freedom 
sanctuarlea"  and  developing  democratic  prtn- 
clplea  In  thoae  areas  ot  South  Vietnam  which 
are  now  actually  holding  election*,  we  oan 
show  the  Viet  Cong  the  futility  of  their  cause 
and  more  Important,  we  can  address  ourselves 
to  the  role  oi  leadership  In  the  many  other 
trouble  spots  In  the  world  which  can  beoome 
the  seeda  of  World  War  HI  If  they  are  not 
checked  through  effective  American  leader- 
ship. 

Man  baa  never  suffered  a  greater  wut«  of 
human  reaourcea  than  war. 

We  as  a  free  people  owe  It  to  the  men  and 
women  we  honor  today  to  us  all  of  our  re- 
aourcea. all  of  our  Ingenuity,  all  of  our  mili- 
tary strength,  and  yea.  all  of  our  beltef  In 
the  nobility  and  dignity  of  freedom  to  flnd 
effective  alternatives  to  armed  oonlllct. 

Ho  Chi  KCoh  once  aald  that  Americana  do 
not  like  long  wan.  He  said  he  Intends  to 
make  the  war  In  Vietnam  a  long  one  and 
thua  win  It. 

X  submit  w*  must  not  glva  him  this  op- 
portunity. 

WhUe  I  am  fully  mindful  that  tyranny  and 
subversion  continue  In  many  parte  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  believe  we  bava  won  >aou<b  of 


the  important  territory  to  force  Bo  Cbl  Ulnh 
into  a  atalemate  In  South  Vietnam  on  our 
terma  and  tnoee  terms  are  to  secure  thoae 
areaa  we  now  bold  and  let  them  flourish 
under  freedom  while  we  demonstrate  to  the 
rest  ot  the  country  that  Communism  haa  no 
more  to  offer  in  SouUi  Vietnam  than  It  baa 
offered  thereat  of  the  Communiat  world. 

We  might  as  well  reoogntae  that  In  Viet- 
nam, Just  aa  in  Korea,  there  will  be  no  ticker 
tape  parade  down  Wall  Street  or  La  Salle 
Street  marking  the  end  of  the  war. 

Hereafter,  man's  oonfllcta  will  not  end  In 
formal  total  surrenden  and  the  aooner  we 
recognize  this  the  aooner  we  can  win  partial 
but  important  victories  in  defense  of  free- 
dom. 


MtriiK  La  Cpl.  RiumU  Evaas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDUM* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  51.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  Cpl.  Russell 
E^vans,  a  young  marine  from  my  home- 
town of  Martinsville.  Ind..  left  a  letter  for 
hl«  wife  If  he  should  not  return  from 
Vietnam. 

Corporal  Evans  was  killed,  and  the 
simple,  moving  eloquence  of  his  letter 
spells  out  the  legacy  he  has  left  to  ua  by 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  he  made  so  will- 
ingly and  80  bravely. 
(From  the  Martlnavllle  <Ind.)  Dally  Reporter. 
May  17.  10671 

Mabiks's  t^TTEB.  WanTEN  Betosz  IsEAVmO. 
OrvxK  Wroow 

Lance  Opl.  Rusaell  Evans,  31 -year-old  Mar- 
tlnavlUe  Marine  who  waa  killed  Saturday  In 
Vietnam,  knew,  like  any  aerAiceman.  that 
"coming  borne"  waa  not  a  sure  thing. 

Facing  this  eventuality,  he  bad  written  on 
April  26 — two  days  before  leaving  the  United 
States — a  letter  to  be  given  to  his  wife  Patty 
should  be  not  return.  He  mailed  it  to  hla 
sister.  Mrs.  Opal  Sanders,  who  gave  it  to  Mia. 
Evana  after  word  of  his  death  was  received 
here  thla  week. 

Speaking  of  the  happiness  she  had  brought 
him  and  bow  ahe  had  made  the  last  few  years 
"the  moat  wonderful  in  hla  life."  be  aald.  "By 
now  you  know  that  something  baa  happened 
to  me."  and  continued: 

"I  dldnt  want  to  die  for  I  wanted  to 
build  a  happy  home  for  my  family.  But  I 
feel  that  I  have  given  my  life  for  aomethlng 
I  believe  in.  I  feel  that  I  have  done  aome- 
thlng for  the  protection  of  my  'wUe'  and 
'obUd,'  and  my  oountry.  At  least  it  wasn't 
given  for  nothing,  like  some  people  think. 
(Editor's  note:  Hla  wife  la  expecUng  their 
flrat  chUdtblafaU.) 

"I  want  you  to  make  sure  that  our  child 
geta  a  good  education.  I  want  'blm'  or  'her' 
to  have  everything:  Juat  make  sure  that  be 
doesn't  beoome  a  'spoiled  brat.' 

"I  Juat  hope  if  It  la  a  boy  that  my  dying 
here  maybe  wUl  prevent  him  from  having  to 
do  the  aame.  But  It's  something  we  must  all 
expect  to  do.  If  we  expect  to  keep  our  oountry 
free.  I  don't  regret  dying  if  It  heli>ed  In  the 
least  Uttie  way  to  do  that. 

.  .  Juat  let  our  child  know  that  hla  father 
leved  blm  even  though  be  never  bad  aeen 
him  and  that  be  wanted  hla  son  or  daughter 
to  grow  up  and  be  a  flne  educated  man  or 


"Ood  willing,  alnoe  I  spent  my  ttoie  in 
•hell"  111  go  to  'heaven'  so  rm  meet  you  and 
our  child  there  ... 

"P.S.  Dont  let  anyone  forget  me'" 
The  body  of  the  young  Marine,  who  died 
when  a  aandbag  hut  fell  in  on  him.  U  ex- 
pected  to  be  returned  here  within  the  next 
10  day*  when  arrangem«ita  will  be  announced 
liy  the  Neal  and  Summers  Mortuary. 

iProm   the   Franklin    (Ind.)    Dally   Journal, 
May  30.  1M7I 

BK  BKi.IEVXD 

'I  didn't  want  to  die  for  I  wanted  to  buUd 
a  happy  home  for  my  family.  But  I  feel  that 
I  have  given  my  life  for  aomethlng  I  believe 
In.  I  feel  that  I  have  done  something  for  the 
protecUon  of  my  wife,  child  and  my  country. 

"I  don't  regret  dying  If  it  helped  in  the 
least  little  way  to  keep  our  oountry  free, 

"I  am  proud  that  I  waa  given  the  chance 
to  give  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  my  country. 
It  was  not  for  nothing." 

So  wrote  MarUnaville  Lance  Corporal  Rus- 
sell Evans,  age  31.  In  a  sealed  letter  to  hia 
wife,  before  leaving  for  a  tour  of  Vietnam 
duty  with  the  Marlnee  In  April. 

Saturday  the  Martinsville  Marine  waa 
killed  In  Vietnam  and  the  letter  was  opened, 
and  made  public  by  his  wife,  who  la  expect- 
ing their  first  child  in  the  fall. 

It'a  poaalble  that  I^nce  Corporal  Evans 
experienced  a  premonition  of  death  before 
leaving  fta  Vietnam,  but  not  probable. 

In  all  probability  he  waa  almply  reflecting 
on  the  poselblUty  of  death  aa  all  men  do  and 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  there  was  no 
misunderstanding  about  the  sacrtflce  he  was 
prepared  to  make. 

To  Lance  Corporal  Evans,  his  cause  WAS 
Juat. 

His  country  called  and  be  responded. 

It  cost  him  his  Uf  e. 

Pew  men  are  ctiallenged  so  greatly. 

Lance  Corporal  Evans  waa — and  be  ac- 
cepted the  challenge. 

Can  we  accept  his  legacy? 


poses  through  his  work  as  a  teacher  In 
canon  law. 

The  people  to  whom  he  ministered  In 
the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  found  In  Car- 
dinal-elect Krol  an  extraordinary 
warmth  and  humility  which  exemplifies 
his  dedication  and  his  devotion  to  his 
religious  calling  and  to  the  high  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  has  stood  through- 
out his  career.  These  qualities  have  now 
been  recognized  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI. 

The  appointment  of  Archbishop  Krol 
to  cardinal  comes  at  an  early  age  and 
at  a  time  when  men  of  such  understand- 
ing and  vitality  are  needed  to  carry  forth 
with  fervor  the  changing  role  of  the 
church  in  our  troubled  society. 

On  t)ehalf  of  a  grateful  community,  I 
want  to  express  heartiest  best  wishes  to 
Cardinal-elect  John  J.  Krol  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 


Arckbishop  Joha  J.  Krol 


"I  am  proud  and  I  want  you  to  be  proud, 
that  I  was  given  the  chance  to  give  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  my  oountry.  It  was  not 
for  nothing. 

"There  was  nothing  I  wanted  more  than  to 
come  borne  to  you  and  our  child. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

We-dnetdav,  Man  31,  19S7 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  SpeokCT,  the  enUre 
Cleveland  community  and  Ufe  citizens  of 
Ohio  ]oln  In  rejoicing  at  the  nomination 
of  Archbishop  John  J.  Krol,  lot  Philadel- 
phia, as  one  of  the  new  cardtpals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Archbishop  John  Krol  Is  aSiatJve, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  longtime  resident 
of  my  congressional  district  where  he 
was  bom.  Rla  appointment  as  a  cardinal 
comes  as  no  surprise.  We  In  the  Cleve- 
land area  have  long  known  of  his  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  his  religious 
duties  and  his  support  of  communltr 
endeavors.  His  career  as  a  priest,  a 
bishop,  and  an  archbishop  has  been  an 
Inspiration  to  the  entire  community  and 
to  the  vocations. 

Archbishop  Krol,  since  his  ordination 
at  St.  John's  Cathedral  In  1937,  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  common 
man.  Re  has  sought  to  promote  religious 
freedom,  tear  down  the  source  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  develop  a 
sidrit  of  religious  brotherhood.  He  has 
remained  steadfast  to  these  high  pur- 


Caa't  Trast  Reds,  British  Leara 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxDtozs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  196? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  British  have  learned  a 
lesson  they  will  not  soon  forget  from  the 
treatment  of  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives In  Peking.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude an  article  on  this  subject  from  the 
Peoria.  111.,  Journal  Star.  May  28.  1&67. 
in  my  remarks  In  the  Reooro  at  this 
point: 

OsM'r  Taovr  Reds,  Bbitxsh  LcAitN 

The  British  have  long  chlded  us  for  not 
being  a  sophisticated  and  worldly  wise  and 
"sensible"  ss  they,  and  slso  for  not  extending 
reoognltlon  to  Red  China,  admitting  Red 
China  to  the  UN,  or  senfilng  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives there. 

8o.  now,  their  diplomatic  representattvee 
in  Peking  have  been  beaten,  smeared  with 
glue,  insulted,  and  kicked  out.  Amid  massive 
public  demonstrations  and  cursing  of  Brit- 
ain, their  diplomats  have  been  given  the 
Oriental  eqiUvalent  of  being  tarred,  feathered 
and  ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 

Meanwhile,  a  Communist  minority  under 
Peking  orders  had  racked  British  Bong  Kong 
with  riots. 

A  lot  of  krvely  "civUlsed"  theories  hsve 
gone  down  the  drain  In  Great  Britain, 
we  Americans  don't  look  quite  so  stupid 
'anymore.  The  people  who  look  stupid  are 
those  who  think  that  all  you  have  to  do  wltb 
the  Red  Dragon  is  pet  It  a  bit,  and  It  tie- 
oomee  a  pussy  cat. 

While  these  uproars  in  Red  China  erupt. 
we  have  the  close  drcmnstanoee  of  Soviet 
Ships  roaring  througb  UJB.  naval  forma- 
tions— even  colliding. 

Vft  have  Just  bad  "spoiling  operations" 
by  our  forces  on  Hill  B81  and  In  the  OMZ 
■one  which  upset  a  North  Vietnamese  time- 
table for  direct  Invasion  backed  by  Soviet 
rockets  and  artUlery  brought  South  against 
us  for  the  flrat  time. 

And  It  Is  against  the  slmulUneous  hell- 
ralslng  of  this  kind  ss  a  backdrop,  that  Egypt, 
heavily  armed  by  Soviet  weapons,  while  we 
gave  ber  wheat  which  helped  her  Onunce 
those  "purchases")  miiwnt  troops  and  armor 
on  the  Israeli  border — with  the  instant  sup- 
port of  Moscow. 

Little  noticed,  but  also  simultaneous,  was 
tlM  capture  of  armed  gucrrlUaa,  led  by  Cu- 
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baa  anny  oOoon  OKUgbt  (Mid  sosne  killed) 
\jx  ^  Mnat^  \%ty**"f  attempt  on   tba  aborea 

Bftcti  of  tbea*  metiooM  U  unprecedented 
tn  Its  awn  vpberv  . . .  kod  all  bavB  oocna  wlth- 
ta  «  two  ireek  period.  They  would  have 
ffotn*  even  more  slmultAneoualT  th&n  tbAt 
bad  we  &ot  Jamped  In  ahead  of  them  on  Uva 
Vlfftnameee  border  area  to  frustrate  their 
preparations  on  HUl  B81  and  In  the  DMZ — 
And  th«  Venecuelana  nipped  the  Uindlng  In 
Ita  &r«t  8ts«e. 

Xt  Is  absurd  to  regard  aU  this  as  a  re- 
markable coincidence. 

Tbei*  )m  a  deliberate  effort  being  made, 
(ibTlously.  to  create  a  world  wtde  "crtals,'* 
with  thoaa  alms  poeslbl;  in  mind.  Either, 
■uceeas  in  some  theater,  a  ahatterlng  at  US. 
nerrea  and  a  U.8.  surreDder  In  the  face  of 
Bad  threats,  or  a  chance  to  bargain  a  world- 
wlda  "peac*"  to  relieve  the  "war  fears"  that 
baa  bettor  chance  of  some  gains  somewhera 
\>\ttn    have  seemed   probable   in    Vl«tnani. 

This  new  gaznhlt  la  testimony  that  things 
ai«nt  working  out  right  In  Vietnam,  ao 
they're  put  som«  more  cheesmen  on  the 
board  as   trading  material.   If  nothing  else. 

The  trouble  with  this  kind  of  buslnoeB  U  It 
is  easier  to  turn  U  on  than  to  oontroi  it  or 
turn  tt  off.  TlM  Ajah  mawes.  onoe  worked  up. 
may  noi  ba  "oooted  off"  again— 4leals  or  no 
deals. 

TbAt  tragic  mistuke  was  made  before. 
Naaaer   has    put   himself    in   a   "make   or 
break"    rttuaUon    for    hia   dreams    at    Arab 
leaderahlp.  for  cme  thing. 


showing,  but  Ita  retuma  and  rewards  to 
our  cctintry  are  lacking.  The  larger  it 
becomes  In  employees  and  money,  the 
greater  and  more  serious  their  blunders. 

Some  are  beginning  to  ask,  "Why  Is 
n  with  our  State  Department,  that 
Anierlc&  must  come  last?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  editorial  from 
the  May  31  Chicago  Tribune,  entitled 
'The  Decline  of  the  State  E>epartment,'" 
for  my  fellow  colleagues  to  consider 
along  with  this  Inquiry :  "Should  we  In- 
vestigate this  strange  behavior  now  or 
wait  until  the  State  Department  re- 
assures us  they  are  stlU  with  the  United 
States?" 

Th«  Dactina  or  thm  Statx  DtPABncorr 

Pew  men  are  better  quallfled  to  Judge  the 
work  of  the  state  department  than  the  chief 
of  our  Washlngtoo  biireau.  Walter  Trohan. 
Por  a  third  a*  a  century.  Mr.  Trohan  baa 
observed  Its  decline,  and  in  hU  "Wsahlngton 
Report"  Saturday  eTcnlng  <m  W-O-N  he 
called  for  an  "agoiilzlng  re^pralaal"  |to  bor- 
row the  Uts  John  Poster  Dulles'  words]  c€ 
Its  form  and  funottoxi. 

We  cannot  Improve  oa  Mr.  Trohan*!  words 
In  summing  tip  tba  erldenca  in  favor  ot 
ch"»Se,  ^       _^ 

"The  troubles  of   the  state  department, 
he  began,  "have  grown  even  faeter  than  iu 
mushrooming  payroll.  Before  World  War  n 
the  state  department  numbered  about  fl.OOO 
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Meanwhile,   the  Bntlab   are   being  repaid     employes.  Today   It  numbers  almoet  44,000 
tkaadaooiely  with  sticks  and  stones  for  their     and  la  growing. 


efforts  to  padfy  the  a«cis  boch  In  diplomacy 
and  by  nT^^^^g  British  ships  the  chief  cax- 
lion  or  war  supplies  Into  Haiphong  harbor. 

What  happens  next?   The  can  ot 
Is  opened. 


"Before  the  war  we  traded  with  every 
country  on  earth  and  were  Ufced  or  respected 
by  all.  TodAj  we  dont  trade  with  some  coun- 
tries. Umlt  our  trade  to  others,  and  find  our 
balance  of  trade  is  nowhere  near  what  It  waa. 


wVhava  been  ao  touchy  and  the  British  so     percentage-wise,  in  better  days.  ^^  ^  ^^^ 


touchy  about  Haiphong  harbor  during 
shooting  war.  and  now,  the  Arabs  brazenly 
move  to  close  a  harbor  In  their  part  of  tba 
world  with  Soviet  approvaL  So  what's  so 
untouchable  about  Balphong?  Why  not  go 
ahead  and  mine  the  harbor  there? 

Indeed,  Egyptian  harbors  as  well?  If  that^ 
to  be  the  game? 

We  have  shunnad  "brtnkms ash  1  p"  In  r»- 
oaot  years  after  praoMclng  It  with  marked 
Buooesa  for  several  years  under  Uaenhower — 
•ad  w«  have  expressed  such  horror  at  the 
very  strategy,  that  tt  has  encouraged  RusaU 
to  try  a  bU  ctf  ■'brinkmanship"  themselves 
and  see  If  well  cave  In  now. 

We  siao  practiced  It  once  under  Eanoedy— 
when  forced  to  by  the  Cuban  adventurs 
Ehruahchev  launrtiert 

We  are  forced  to  It  sffaln— or  to  progrea- 
Mve  suTTcotier  and  retreat. 

Tragic  but  true. 

Ohurchm  onoe  tried  to  warn  the  British 
people  against  "appeasement"  when  their 
P^^^rm  'w«A  rtroCbg  on  the  grounds  that  they 
would  etep  by  step  fall  back  until  their  poid- 
Uoo  was  elearly  de^xrate — and  they  would 
bava  to  stand  Ann  .  .  ■  and  resist  under 
almost  hopelses  oanditkos. 

Ws  an  faced  w&th  «be  same  kind  ot  a 
deetaioo.  today. 

I«  \ma'X  a  pleesant  one. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ow 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


m  TBS  BOUSE  OF  KlPSBSKNTA'l'lV  SS 

Wednstdav.  May  il,  1987 

Mr.  RARJCK.  Mr.  O^mket.  American 

people  are  beslnnlng  k>  naOce  the  irrec- 

ular  and  olaDdestlne  Interference  of  th* 

State  Department  Ita  size  and  sUpa  an 


chat  many  nations  hate  us,  others  dielike  us, 
some  are  neutral  against  us.  and  almost  no 
one  likes  or  reepecU  us." 

Today.  Mr.  Trohan  said,  the  state  of  the 
world  "seems  to  make  It  quite  clear  to  one 
and  aU  that  there  Is  something  wrong  at 
the  state  department.  We  reecued  Bussla 
from  mtler  in  World  War  H.  We  also  saved 
Prance.  BuasU  la  helpdng  kill  American  boys 
m  Viet  Nam.  .  .  .  The  Prench  have  thrown 
NATO  out  of  Prance.  They  insist  American 
troops  leave  their  sotl." 

Under  prodding  of  the  state  department. 
Mr.  Trohan  said,  we  have  given  away  between 
120  and  300  billion  dollars  In  foreign  aid. 
including  interest  charges  on  the  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  purpoae.  "No  other  people  on 
the  face  o*  the  earth  have  ever  been  so  gen- 
erous. Yet  we  have  reaped  more  insults  and 
injurlee  from  our  generosity  than  graUtude." 

Americans  themselves  have  taken  lo  dem- 
onstrating agalnat  state  department  policy, 
Mr.  Trohan  said,  and  to  burning  the  fla«  and 
draft  card*.  "To  my  knowledge  no  flag  burner 
tiibs  been  brought  to  trial  for  deeecrataig 
what  we  were  taught  to  revBra-  Tet  a  Chi' 
cagdan  who  burned  the  Prench  Hag  in  front 
ot  the  Pr»nch  oonsulate  by  way  of  protest 
against  deeecraUoc  of  our  flag  in  Prance  was 
fln*^  9100  fcr  disorderly  conduct.' 

Mr.  Trohan  said  that  our  foreign  policy 
"seems  to  have  been  designed  to  favor  Eng- 
land. Prance,  Russia,  or  any  country  concern- 
ed ..  -  Instead  of  to  advance  America  and  the 
Amtfican  way  In  such  a  manner  ss  to  benefit 
the  oountry  oonceroed.  . . .  (The  atate  depart- 
ment] is  peopled  by  many  bright  young  and 
old  people  who  frequently  forget  they  are 
Americans  In  their  concern  for  countries  or 
areas  to  which  they  are  assigned." 

If  any  department  of  a  private  business 
concern  were  to  show  as  dismal  a  record  of 
performance  as  the  state  department.  It 
would  have  been  "reappralf^d"  and  probably 
reorganlxed  year*  ago  and  given  a  clear  defl- 
nitlon  of  Its  mission.  But  In  "Poggy  Bottom" 
the  vlslblilty  ts  so  bad  that  the  department 
Is  unable  to  discern  tu  own  failure.  We  hope 
Ifr.  Trobaa's  suggestion  bean  trait. 


IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 
Mr.   DENNEY.   Mr.   Speaker,  aa  the 

world's  population  continues  to  grow  at 
an  alarming  rate,  the  need  to  take  posi- 
tive stepa  to  feed  an  expanding  popula- 
tion becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 
Recently,  Mr.  Louis  A.  McLean,  ot  the 
Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.,  gave  a  speech 
to  the  Agrl-Buslness  Council  In  Lincoln. 
Nebr. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  speech 
effectively  outline*  both  the  problem  and 
positive  stepa  that  may  be  taken  to  solve 
It.  Knowing  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues 
in  thla  critical  problem.  I  Insert  portions 
of  Mr.  McLean's  speech: 

GoscxMa  9ro«M 
(By  Louis  A.  McT^n.  secretary.  Velslool 
CbemlcalOorp.) 
The  Scriptures  teU  us  Elljato,  knowing  of 
a  coming  storm,  sent  his  servant  seven  con- 
secutive' days  to  look  out  over  the  horizon 
for  a  sign  o*  Its  approach.  The  first  six  days 
he  saw  nothing.  On  tiie  seventh  he  reported. 
"There  arlseth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea 
like  a  man's  hand".  And  the  Scriptures  con- 
clude "And  It  came  to  pass  in  the  mean- 
while, that  the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds 
and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain". 

Like  EUJah's  servant,  we,  the  American 
people  have  been  told  by  demographer  after 
demographer,  those  who  compute  popula- 
tion trends,  ot  the  mounting  world  food 
crisis  and  we  have  heard  nothing.  We  have 
heard  nothing  despite  the  fact  each  predic- 
tion has  been  more  dire.  Por  example,  the 
United  Nations  estimate  In  IBM  of  the 
world's  1060  population  wui  3.0  bUUoo.  In 
1966.  the  1980  prediction  bad  been  revised 
up  to  4J  bllUon,  a  30  pw  oent  increase  in 
the  fletlmate  tn  a  single  decade. 

Despite  dally  press  reference  to  the  world 
food  orisla.  tlie  greatest  material  problem 
ever  to  have  faced  mankind,  we,  the  Amerl- 
can  people,  hare  no  real  conception  or  ^- 
predaUon  of  It.  Uke  EUJah's  servant,  wc  see 
K  as  a  "Uttle  cloud"  distant  on  the  horizon, 
not  appreciating  what  that  "Uttle  cloud" 
portends.  Tet  that  "Uttle  cloud"  presages 
famine,  plagues  and  major  wars.  And  we 
cannot  protect  ourselves  in  this  age  of  Inter- 
oontlnentaJ  misatlea  by  ereoting  a  Chinese 
Wall  of  IndifTerence  around  na. 

Today,  primitive  peoples  and  peoples  of  the 
leee -developed  aaUons  aulfer  from  plague. 
pestllenoe,  and  hunger  for  the  same  reason — 
they  do  not  have  the  tilings,  nor  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  use  the  things  necesaary  for 
their  own  betterment.  Itic  great  majority  of 
thoee  peoples  Uvs  undo'  clUnaUo  coDdltlons 
accentuating  adverse  factors  to  such  an  ex- 
tent they  have  Uttle  health  or  energy  to  help 
themselves.  In  Interior  areas  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica the  Ufe  span  Is  so  short  a  person  with 
gray  hair  Is  a  rarity  and  thus  revered,  tn 
underdeveloped  countries  the  experience  of 
centuries  has  taught  the  people  their  social 
security — or  rather  their  poeslbiUty  of  ex* 
Istence  beyond  an  age  we  consider  ss  early 
maturity— must  be  provided  by  their  chil- 
dren. Birth  rates  are  blgh  for  this  reason 
and  for  another  reason,  noted  by  an  Indian 
offldal.  He  observed,  in  the  rural  areas  of 
India  where  electricity  bad  been  introduced. 
shortening  the  long  nlghO.  the  birth  rats 
had  decreased  by  about  60  per  cent. 

Uuch  has  been  said  about  the  population 
explosion  and  the  fact  btrth  rates  must  d^ 
cresse  U  the  world  food  crisis  Is  to  be  solved. 
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Granting  this  truth,  too  few  understand  that 
ths  population  erploskm  tn  t/ie  underde- 
reloped  covntrtet  ia  riot  due  to  an  increaae 
in  birth  rotes,  «  t*  du«  to  an  increase  in  tht 
survival  rate.  Greater  percentages  of  each 
generation  surviving  to  reproductive  years 
compound  the  increase  without  any  increase 
in  birth  rates.  And  many  predictions  of 
populations  to  come  still  appear  to  be  under- 
estimated because  of  an  assumption  that  the 
high  reFffiDducUve  age  for  females  la  ao  to 
39,  whereas,  where  the  problem  Is  the 
greatest,  in  warm  climes,  the  age  starts  much 
earlier. 

Understandably,  one  of  the  first  efforts  of 
developing  nations  la  to  improve  the  health 
of  their  people.  Over  100  million  lives  have 
been  saved  by  malaria  control  effcvte  since 
the  advent  of  modem  insecticides  In  the  mid 
40's.  including  over  one  million  in  the  United 
States.  Great  strides  have  been  made  to-con- 
trol  other  vector-borne  di£erL&es.  However, 
many  continue  their  toll  and  make  self-help 
Impossible  in  large  areas  of  the  world.  In 
tropical  Africa,  the  tsetse  fly  prevents  prog- 
ress. Millions  of  Latin  Anaerlcans  currently 
are  weakened  and  will  die  of  Chagas'  disease, 
spread  by  the  kissing  bug. 

And  the  survival  rate  must  be  improved  by 
Increased  production  of  food — better  nourish- 
ment. 

World  deaths  due  to  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition about  a  decade  ago  were  In  the 
6,000-7,000  per  day  range.  Plve  years  ago  the 
estimate  was  10,000  per  day.  Last  year  the 
estimate  was  12,000  per  day,  over  four  mil- 
lion per  year.  Diseases  we  consider  as  minor 
are  major  factors  among  the  malnourished. 
For  example,  an  Egyptian  child  with  messloa 
faces  a  posGlblllty  of  death  50  times  greater 
than  if  he  lived  in  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  all.  the  mental  and 
physical  crippling  effects  of  malnutntltm 
substantially  must  be  reduced  before  a  people 
con  adequately  self- provide. 

We.  who  live  tn  a  country  where  no  one 
need  be  hungry,  where  no  one  need  be  mal- 
nourished, have  dlfflculty  In  understanding 
what  It  is  to  be  poor  la  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Most  of  us  have  forgotten  the  weaken- 
ing effecu  of  malaria  that  plagued  many  of 
our  southern  states  before  World  War  II.  It 
La  dlfllcult  for  us  to  understand  that  we 
started  the  technological  revolution  of  the 
last  30  years  with  reasonably  adequate  stor- 
age and  tranfiportatlon  facilities,  relatively 
non  -exlatent  now  in  many  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  BlAoe  the  mid  40'a  we 
have  brought  into  use  modem  Insecticides, 
herbicides,  rodentlcldes  and  other  pesticides. 
We  have  vastly  Increased  the  use  of  fertllia- 
era.  We  have  developed  better  varieties  of 
plants,  productive  hybrids  and  strains  more 
resistant  to  local  diseases.  We  have  placed 
Into  use  more  efllclent  farm  machinery  and 
we  have  vastly  Improvod  the  procesalng  and 
distribution  of  food,  thereby  increasing  the 
percentage  of  harvested  crops  reaching  the 
dinner  plate. 

Also,  is  It  not  obvlOTis  that,  if  you  and  I 
lived  in  a  country  suffering  from  hunger. 
malnutrition  and  disease  and  could  see  no 
real  possibility  of  betterment  for  us.  nor  for 
oxir  children — If  we  were  so  busy  eking  out 
an  existence  and  had  suffered  so  much  from 
want  and  disease  we  bad  no  time  and  Uttle 
ability  to  learn — would  not  you  and  I  look 
to  anyone  as  a  "Measliih"  who  promised  bet- 
terment? Might  we  not  espouse  a  new  social 
order  and  trade  personal  freedom  for  prom- 
ised gainf  I  think  we  might  weU  revolt 
against  the  status  quo  because  we  had  no 
real  comprehension  of  the  enormous  natural 
factors  Uiat  thwart  solution  by  the  best-in- 
tended governments. 

It  seems  obvious,  the  flrat  step  In  solving 
the  world  food  problem  and  the  population 
explosion,  which  are  Inseparable,  is  to  twtter 
the  health  of  people.  Basically.  Improvement 
of  health  requires  reduction  of  disease  and 
an  adequate  and  balanced  diet  so  that  the 
individual    wlU    XMt    be    haxKiioapped    aot 


crippled  by  diseases  ooaaiAend  minor  by 
well-fed  people- 
Shortly  after  World  Ws^  n,  ths  World 
Health  Organizatlan  fostered  the  use  of 
modem  Insecticides  to  bring  several  of  the 
major  vector-bome  diseases  under  partial 
control,  namely  malaria.  As  has  been  noted, 
tiie  success  of  thoee  efforts  has  increased  the 
need  for  greater  efforts  on  the  agrlcutural 
front,  if  those  protected  from  epidemic  axe 
to  enjoy  sufficient  good  health  to  self-pro- 
vide. 

Next,  we  should  ask  "What  did  we  do  since 
World  War  II  to  practically  double  our  per 
acre  yield?"  And  we  must  ask  ourselves  and 
learn  bow  many  of  those,  things,  or  how 
many  different  things,  can  be  utilized  by 
hungry  nations  so  that  they  may  self- 
provide. 

A  self-examination  discloses  that  modem 
InseoUcldes  have  been  the  key.  By  aaaiirlng 
the  farmer  a  crop  to  har\'eet.  they  have  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  confldently  make  other 
investments,  with  the  knowledge  those  otber 
investments  would  pay.  It  has  been  eoonom- 
IcaJly  feasible,  therefore,  for  our  fanners  to 
invest  in  fertUiaers.  better  varieties  and 
more  expensive  seed,  herbicides  and  other 
pesticides  and  better  equipment.  With  the 
assurance  of  regular  harvests,  processors  and 
distributors  have  been  able  to  vastly  im- 
prove their  facilities  and  distribution.  Our 
public  has  benefited  greatly  throughout  this 
period. 

Our  percentage  of  income  spent  for  food 
steadily  decreased  until  about  a  year  ago. 
Despite  all  the  hue  and  cry  about  rising 
food  costs,  farm  prices  do  not  approach  pfulty 
and  we  enjoy  tbe  world's  most  abundant  and 
wholesome  diet  at  the  world's  lowest  Income 
cost.  We  spend  between  18  per  cent  and  10 
per  cent  of  spendable  income  on  food.  Even 
our  good  Canadian  neighbors  spend  3  per 
cent  to  4  per  cent  more  of  tbclr  Income  on 
food  than  we  do,  because  they  must  Import 
more  warm  climate  foods.  We  spend  from  8 
per  cent  to  26  per  cent  less  of  our  spendable 
Inoome  on  food  than  do  the  citizens  of  ad- 
vanced European  nations,  lees  than  half  that 
^ent  by  people  living  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  leas  than  one-third  of  that  being 
spent  by  peoples  living  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

We  fail  to  appreciate  what  our  low  food 
costs  have  meant  to  us:  for  example,  the 
many  new  cars,  TVs,  better  clothes,  and 
bouses  we  have  been  able  to  purchase  with 
the  money  saved  that  other  people  must 
spend  for  food. 

Now,  how  many  of  the  things  we  have 
done  to  improve  yields  can  W9  expect  under- 
developed nattons  to  do?  Pint.  It  must  be 
remembered,  much  of  the  area  In  question 
is  tropical  or  semi-tropical  where  there  is  no 
annual  freeze  to  reduce  Insects  and  rodenta. 
It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  in 
India  rodents  destroy  more  food  than  ths 
total  Imported.  (And  may  I  oomment  on  a 
common  mlsoonceptlon.  Rodents  are  not  a 
religious  symbol  In  India.  They  swarm  there 
for  the  same  reascni  rodents  outnumber  the 
human  population  here,  especially  in  our 
slum  areas  where  our  poor  live  lacking  the 
means  and  will  to  take  concerted  action 
to  control  them  by  full  use  of  rodentlcldes 
and  sanitary  measures.)  As  has  l>«en  true 
hexe.  the  fuller  use  of  modem  Insecticides  la 
the  key  to  increased  production  in  under- 
developed countries.  Without  their  use  many 
other  investments,  except  for  rodentlcldes. 
often  will  not  produce  economic  results. 

Prequently,  the  next  step  requires  simul- 
taneous investments  and  Invention.  In  Mon- 
soon areas  pre-emergent  herbicides  must  be 
used  with  fertilixera:  otherwise,  by  the  time 
the  Monsoons  are  over  to  permit  field  accena, 
ths  weeds,  refunding  faster,  choke  out  the 
crop.  In  some  Instances  new  varieties  must 
be  dev«loped  before  fertilizers  can  be  used, 
for  native  varieties  may  respond  negatively. 
Our  varletlflB  are  often  uaelesa  (The  Rocke- 
fiaUsr  Poundattoo  Is  sponsoring  yeoman  work 


to  breed  better  varieties  for  those  growing 
areas    where    research    is    greatly    needed.  > 

Agricultural  sciences  must  be  devdoped 
throughout  the  world. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  uncc»npllcated  Unprovements.  Some  na- 
tive varieties  do  reepond  to  fertilizer.  Un- 
doubtedly  many  of  our  companies  will  build 
additional  fertilizer  plants  In  those  areas, 
where  the  raw  materials  exist.  Limited  areas 
can  be  brought  under  irrigation. 

Large  areas  can  be  returned  to  cultivation 
by  the  use  of  herbicides.  Purtick  has  noted, 
fcr  example,  that  the  English  blackberry, 
brought  Into  both  Chile  and  Australia  for 
living  fences,  ran  rampant,  taking  over  thou- 
sands of  acres.  In  Australia,  under  high 
economic  conditions,  the  land  was  reclaimed 
for  agricultural  use  by  applying  2,  4,  6-T.  In 
Chile,  under  different  economic  ocmditions. 
the  valuable  and  needed  rich  land  was  not 
reclaimed. 

The  problems  to  solve  are  many.  This  does 
not  mean  that  nothing  can  tM  done,  but 
Indicates  that  great  efforts  can  result  in 
great  accomplishments.  Consider  the  agn- 
cultural  accomplishments  achieved  in  *ttfi  in 
South  Viet  Naifa  even  under  war  conditions; 
fertilizing  two  million  acres  produced  an 
additional  Cia  million  in  crops.  Insect  oon- 
troi  on  growing  crops  saved  tas  milllcn. 
Bodent  control,  in  killing  ten  millloii  rata, 
saved  tSS  million.  New  seeds  increased  yields 
by  30-60  percent  where  used. 

Most  of  us  recognise  the  need  for  the  de- 
veloped nations  to  provide  stopgap  gifts  and 
credit  sales  of  food  to  hungry  nations  willing 
to  try  to  help  themselves — thoee  willing  to 
work  for  self -Improvement  and  provide  in- 
centives— assurance  to  their  farmers  that 
greater   efforts    will    bring   greater   rewards. 

We  have  not  been  alone  In  past  efforta. 
Canadian  wheat  aid  to  India  In  'M  was  one 
million  to  our  6.3  million  tons,  with  one- 
tenth  of  our  population.  This  la  not  a  full 
oomparLson  but  It  aerves  to  Ulustrate  we  are 
not  alone  m  aid  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  peetlddee.  whl^  have 
played  a  prime  role  in  our  own  increased 
yields,  have  tieen  a  subject  of  oontrovervy 
here  for  more  than  a  decade.  Despite  the 
fact  permitted  residues  on  foods  have  re- 
sulted in  no  Instance  of  Ulneae  since  the 
advent  of  modem  insecticides  m  the  mid 
40's,  the  controversy  reached  a  crescendo  in 
the  early  OO'a.  As  a  result,  unnecesaary  re- 
strloUons  were  placed  on  uses  when  new 
axuUytlcal  instruments  made  It  possible  to 
measure  negligible  residues  previously  tin- 
dectable.  These  same  instruments  msde  It 
possible  to  measure  harmless  residues  tn 
milk.  We  had  an  artificial  sero  residue  rule 
for  milk,  although  the  same  cheaUcals  were 
premltted  In  other  foods.  The  net  effect  was 
to  Increase  Insect  damage  to  crops  fed  cattle, 
especially  alfalfa,  our  most  Important  forage 
crop,  and  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  where 
rotated  with  sugar  beeta,  and  ths  pulp  of 
the  UtUr  fed  to  caUIe. 

Another  effect  of  the  controveray  Is  that  It 
created  such  unoertaintlee  in  ths  market 
place,  expenditures  of  millions  to  discover 
and  develop  new  insecticides  could  not  be 
hasarded.  It  ts  over  13  years  since  a  major 
new  one  has  come  to  market,  l^ils  Is  of  ex- 
treme Importance  when  we  oonsldm*  that  not 
more  than  13  chemicals  sccount  for  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent  of  our  agricultural  usee  of 
Insecticides. 

Long  ago  tt  becsme  apparent  that  the 
pesticide  controversy  was  led  by  two  types  of 
critics — purposeful  and  compulsive.  The  pur- 
poseful include  thoee  who  use  the  oontroverfy 
to  sell  natural  foods  at  tinnatural  prices,  to 
give  color  to  tiieir  books.  wrlUngs  and  state- 
ments, to  gain  notoriety  or  In  any  way  profit 
from  the  controversy.  The  compulsive  were 
described  by  Slgmund  Preud  In  "Totem  and 
'n.boo"  as  neurotica,  driven  by  primitive  sub- 
conscious feats  to  ths  point  that  they  see 
more  reality  in  what  they  Imsglns  than  In 
faoL 
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The  fcntl-p«8tlcld«  leader,  u  dlstlnpulahed 
from  tbe  t»lr-inJDde<l  p«r»on  who  la  merely 
mlsXaTormMl  *bout  pastlcldee.  c»n  almoet  »1- 
W&T1  be  Identlfledi  by  the  nuroerou*  TarlftOt 
vleira  be  holds  ecfcinat  regular  foods,  chlort- 
lUtloQ  »nd  OuorldAtion  of  water.  Taccln*tion, 
public  h«Altb  programa.  uilnial  experimenta- 
tion, food  additives,  medicine,  adence.  and 
tbe  bufllneea  cooununlty.  or  by  hi»  Inaiatence 
that  iDMCtlcldea  aboiiJd  be  mls-teraied  "blo- 
ddee.- 

The  antl-peatlclde  oontroveray.  antl-fertll- 
lz«r  and  anti-all  cbemlcalj  as  well,  not  only 
waa  anu-eodal,  It  wma  unneceasary.  Their 
prwdJctlons  oi  coming  dlaaater  engendered 
unneceaa&ry  feara  In  the  mJnda  of  many.  The 
calm,  mge  advice  of  inrormed  experu.  ap- 
pearing at  the  same  forum,  largely  went  un- 
heralded. It  1«  noteworthy,  therefore,  that 
the  B«port,  In  oomroentlng  on  the  beneOt- 
Ttak  ftquatlon.  obaerved  that  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  Information  available  to  sci- 
enUat*  and  admlnlstraton  In  government, 
acadeoalc  Inatltutlona  and  private  industry 
waa  "far  more  extensive  tban  was  generally 
recognised.  Thtu.  predictions  of  impending 
disaster  aroused  great  anxiety,  not  because 
there  waa  insufflclent  evidence  available  to 
challenge  theee  propheaiea.  but  because  the 
public  was  simply  not  tufflclently  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  information." 

In  abort,  the  Report  concluded  that  al! 
the  furor  of  four  years  ago  was  unnecesaary. 
The  fears  Implanted  in  the  minds  of  many 
ware  unfounded.  RegretUbly,  fears  Implanted 
In  the  mind  are  not  easily  erased  by  a  re- 
port, even  If  the  report  were  to  be  given  the 
pubttclty  of  the  original  false  accusations. 
And  fears  and  ooncem,  even  if  unfounded, 
remain  damaging  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  those  obsessed  with  fear. 

Unfortunately,  those  antl-cbemlcal  crit- 
ics, purposeful  and  compulsive,  who.  by 
toDgue  and  pen,  spread  the  poison  of  false 
fear.  prW  to,  during  and  since  those  Senate 
baarlnga,  wUI  not  be  quieted  by  the  Oom- 
mlttae'a  ooocluslons  that  the  anxieties  they 
raised  were  anneceesary  and  based  on  the 
Igaormnc*  of  those  making  tbe  false  accusa- 
tloos. 

Just  recently  one  of  tbe  "natural"  foods 
m^agu&ines  stated  that  our  trouble  was  that 
we  grow  too  much,  store  too  much  and  give 
away  too  mucb.  Tbe  fact  is,  we  have  never 
bad  a  aurplus  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  For 
years  we  have  imported  more  meat  tban  we 
have  exported.  We  have  t«en  our  dairy  sup- 
plies and  number  of  dairy  farmers  diminish. 
Imports  of  dairy  producu.  on  a  whole  milk 
basU.  trebled  In  "M  over  •86  and  may  nearly 
again  double  In  '87.  Our  so-called  surpluses 
of  grain  a  few  y«ars  ago  bave  reduced  to 
le^  than  reasonable  reserves.  A  year  ago 
we  bad  an  estimated  60  million  Idle  acres. 
AUotzneots  tor  soybeans  have  been  Increased 
only  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  satisfy  tn- 
crassing  doxnestic  demand  and  continue  sales 
to  our  cash  customers,  with  nothing  extra 
to  supply  badly  needed  soybean  protein  to 
hungry  peoples.  Otber  acres  were  approved 
for  small  grains,  a  total  of  approximately  tb 
mlJllOD  acres  out  of  tbe  80  million.  Yet  there 
Is  every  evidence  that,  because  Incentives  are 
not  present,  idled  acres,  many  of  which  are 
marginal,  will  not  be  brought  Into  pro- 
duction. Tbere  Is  a  reasonable  likelihood  tbe 
funds  authorised  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act.  adopted  by  the  last  Congress,  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  five  times  what  our  teen- 
age daughters  spend  on  t>eauty  aids,  or  about 
one-thirtieth  of  our  planned  military  ex- 
penditures, will  not  be  made  because  the 
crops  will  not  be  available  In  "67. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  we  did  not  face  tbe 
world  food  crisis  a  decade  i^o  and  Uke  the 
kind  of  action — stopgap  aid  and  educational 
efforts  to  friendly  peoples  willing  to  help 
themselves — suggested  by  the  present  Act. 
It  Is  Ironic  that  as  we  bave  begun  to  realise 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  and  work  to 
•oiuUon  W9  havs  lev  aUlity  to  aid  In  solu- 
tion. 


I  well  remember  four  years  ago  and  only  a 
year  ago.  when,  after  completing  commenu 
about  the  world  food  orlsU,  I  was  approached 
by  two  different  men  who  have  spent  a  Ufe- 
Ume  In  agricultural  matters.  One  was  from 
outside  of  government,  the  other  holds  a 
high  government  position.  Their  political 
philosophies.  I  believe,  are  opposite  Each,  in 
effect,  said  to  me,  although  It  was  true  there 
were  many  hungry  people  In  other  countries, 
our  problem  was  one  of  surpluses  I  know  that 
most  then  would  have  agreed  with  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  true  then  as  it  is  now — 
we  never  had  a  surplus  problem.  We  had  a 
failure  of  distribution.  The  same  monies  ex- 
pended to  reduce  snd  store  what  we  then 
oonsidered  surpluses.  If  used  for  IncenUves  t^a 
produce  more  and  Intelligently  distribute 
food  and  educate  others  to  self -provide, 
would  have  cost  us  no  more,  would  have 
strengthened  our  farming  community  and 
would  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  more  Viet  Name. 

There  are  many  ways  we  can  Increase  pro- 
duction If  Incentives  are  provided  and  if 
American  farmers  are  not  unreallatlcaUy  re- 
stricted. We  can  make  greater  uses  of  in- 
secUcldes.  herbicides  and  fertilizers,  adding 
billions  to  our  agricultural  production.  De- 
spite our  own  rapidly  expanding  population, 
hunger  need  not  face  us.  We  cannot  expect, 
however,  to  continue  the  rate  of  Increase  <rf 
yields  as  In  the  past  two  decades  During  that 
period,  modern  pesticides,  hybrids  and  fer- 
tilizers were  Introduced  or  placed  to  sub- 
stantial use.  The  gain  from  here  on  will  tend 
to  level  off,  absent  new  technological  dis- 
coveries. The  time  Is  here,  however,  for  every 
thinking  person  to  encourage  Increased  pro- 
duction of  food. 

In  the  President's  January  Stale  of  the 
Union  Message,  he  stated  that  the  two  most 
important  problems  facing  the  country  were 
(1)  the  possibility  of  atomic  warfare,  and 
(3)  tbe  world  food  problem.  At  the  close  of 
his  speech  I  listened  to  six  different  com- 
mentators. I  listened  In  vain  for  at  least  one 
of  them  to  suggest  that  food  might  be  classed 
number  one  Instead  of  number  two.  because 
Its  need  la  a  cause  of  wars  of  all  kinds.  In- 
stead, while  each  discussed  war.  not  ooe  men- 
tloned  the  world  food  crisis,  despite  the  em- 
phasis the  President  had  given  to  It. 

Commentators  and  newspaper  reporters 
have  a  knack  for  knowing  what  Is  "news"  to 
the  public.  It  Is  to  the  public's  discredit  and 
not  tbelr'a,  therefore,  that  the  world  food 
crisis  Is  not  "news"  but  regarded  only  as  a 
"little  cloud"  on  tbe  horizon. 

It  la  the  urgent  obligation  of  each  of  us. 
all  in  any  way  connected  with  agriculture,  to 
emphasloe  what  that  little  cloud  portends— 
a  "great  rain"  of  problems  "in  the  mean- 
while." 


speak  on  the  topic  of  education.  He 
served  in  the  Iowa  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  10  years.  Hla  record  on  educa- 
tion while  serving  in  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture was  remarkable.  For  8  years  he 
served  b£  chairman  of  the  schools  and 
textbooks  committee. 

Under  Frxd  Scrwehgsl's  leadership 
the  principle  of  State  aid  to  education 
was  first  established.  He  led  the  fight  for 
both  general  and  supplemental  aid  for 
the  schools  of  Iowa. 

He  led  the  fight  for  teacher  security  In 
Iowa. 

He  began  the  fight  which  took  the 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction  out 
of  politics. 

He  fought  for  a  better  retirement  sys- 
tem for  schoolteachers  in  Iowa. 

He  fought  for  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers  In  Iowa. 

F^KD  ScHWENGKi,  also  fought  for  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  State  colleges  and 
universities  In  Iowa. 

The  late  Dr.  Virgil  Hancher,  who 
served  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "Edu- 
cation In  Iowa  has  had  no  better  friend 
than  Fred  Schwenckl." 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  Fhed 
ScHWEKCEL  provided  constructive  and 
forward-looking  leadership  In  education 
for  Iowa.  He  has  continued  to  provide 
that  kind  of  leadership  In  the  Congress. 


Elementary  mad  Secoadary  Edncatioii 
Amendmentt  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRB8EMTAT1VB8 

Wednesday.  May  31.  19t7 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considered  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  my  colleague 
from  Iowa,  Prd  Sckwingil,  gave  a 
speech  which  supported  the  Qule  amend- 
ment. 

Frkd  Schwingil's  remarlu  were  to  the 
point.  They  constituted  a  formidable  ar- 
gument for  the  Qule  amendment  and  the 
need  to  return  control  of  education  to 
State  and  local  officials. 

Fkes  ScHWxaciL  Is  well  qualified  to 
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Backcre  Safari  Sccd-to-Market  Africul- 
Innl  ProfrsB  far  El  Salrador 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DELBERT  L  UTTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1»S7 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these  days 
when  the  Congress  la  being  asked  to  ap- 
propriate huge  sums  for  foreign  aid  proj- 
ects whose  merits  may  not  always  be  as 
clear  as  we  could  wish,  the  House  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  Imaginative  new 
project  developed  by  a  company  in  my 
district  for  El  Salvador  called  the  seed- 
to-market  program.  The  Initial  alloca- 
tion for  a  positive  program  of  agricul- 
tural development  on  behalf  of  our  great 
Central  American  partner  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  El  Salvador,  la  but  t8.7S0 
and  deserving  of  attention  and  study. 
This  self-help  program  could  relieve  us 
of  the  necessity  for  endless  expenditures 
In  this  part  of  the  world. 

As  conceived  and  presented  by  the 
management  of  Buckeye  Sugars,  Inc., 
of  Ottwa,  Ohio,  I  am  told  the  seed-to- 
market  project  developed  by  the  com- 
pany In  cooperation  with  our  outstand- 
ing rural  development  ofBcers  In  El  Sal- 
vador and  prepared  for  the  VB.  AID 
mission  there  will : 

First,  train  Central  Americans  In  the 
complete  spectrum  of  modem  agricul- 
tural marketing :  and 

Second,  demonstrate  modem  agricul- 
tural marketing  processes  to  Salvadoran 
farmers. 


I  am  advised  the  company  plans  to 
use  a  prototy(>e  plant  already  built  with 
D.S.  AID  to  help  but  never  operated  be- 
cause of  lack  of  competent  supervision.  It 
will  also  use  lands  owned  by  the  school  ot 
agriculture  of  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador to  demonstrate  methods  of  growing 
commodities  for  market,  starting  a-lth 
the  soil  and  carrying  through  tlie  entire 
marketing  process. 

Technical  personnel  of  Buckeye  Sug- 
ars, Inc.,  will  cover  each  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram with  specialists.  International  Vice 
President  John  B.  Coke  Is  already  in  El 
Salvador,  prepared  to  act  as  liaison  ofB- 
cer  and  project  administrator.  President 
James  A.  Yuenger  has  Just  returned  from 
a  6-week  tour  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion In  Central  America. 

The  Initial  allocation  of  $8,760  has  been 
formally  requested  by  Buckeye  Sugars, 
and  I  am  informed  approved  by  the 
USDA  rural  development  officers  in  El 
Salvador,  with  enthusiasm.  The  Minister 
of  AgTlctilture  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  have  made  their 
formal  request  for  this  project  to  OS. 
AID,^E1  Salvador,  The  Initial  sum  la  to 
be  used  to  structure  the  entire  3-year 
program,  prepare  cost  estimates,  and 
provide  preliminary  estimates  of  proj- 
ect requirements  for  persormel  and 
equipment.  In  order  to  meet  budgetary 
deadlines  of  the  Govermnent  of  El  Sal- 
vador, this  Initial  fund  will  have  to  be 
allocated  at  an  early  date. 


Support  for  HJL  6385,  Coafretmaa 
James  H.  QoiUen's  BUI  To  ProUbit 
lb*  Deiecralioo  of  Oar  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUiLLEN 

or  TEMKaHDEB 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RH»RK3ENTATrVE3 

Wednesday,  Maw  31.  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  all  over  the  country 
In  support  of  my  bill  to  prohibit  the  dese- 
cration of  our  flag,  but  the  most  moving 
and  inspiring  one  has  come  from  a  resi- 
dent of  my  own  district,  Sfe.  Raymond 
L.  Prazler,  of  Johnson  City.  Tenn. 

I  think  every  American  should  read 
this  letter,  and  I  am  proud  to  insert  It  at 
this  point  In  the  REcoac: 

Uat  11.  19«7. 
CongnBtmaa  James  H.  Qdillmh. 
Htnu€  of  RepreaenUttivM. 
Washington;  D.O. 

DsAB  CoirtnxssMAM  Qtra.i.KM :  I  am  writing 
thu  letter  In  support  oi  yotir  proposal  to 
mAke  th«  dcMcrmtion  of  our  tkaUg  a  feder*! 
offenM.  I  VDuld  Ulc*  for  you  to  knoT  Ui»t 
I  think  It  to  be  a  n«c«ss*r7  and  urg«at  bill, 
and  I  am  Klad  that  th*  Initial  «tep«  for  ao- 
Uoa  have  been  taken.  I  would  like  to  teU 
you  a  abort  (tory  of  what  the  flog  of  oxir 
nation  boa  moant  to  me.  In  May  of  I9fll  dur- 
ing the  Korean  ConlUot.  I  waa  captured  by 
tba  Communist  Foroea.  Tlxae  and  time  agam 
during  my  38^  monthe  of  captivity  I  eaw 
our  flag  dragged  through  the  itreeta  of  oc- 
cupied TlUagea,  and  trampled  on  by  Uve- 
itock.  Thla  waa  a  dlabearteolng  thing  to  be 
compelled  to  watch,  eren  at  the  point  at 
fUed  bayoneta,  but  the  people  doing  thli 
vsra  tba  enemy  of  that  Sag  and  did  no« 


enjoy  the  protection  It  affordB.  not  like  the 
enemy  today  who  defile  It  than  hide  behind 
what  It  repreaenu.  I  recall  .Sept.  10$I.  about 
five  hundred  of  us  had  be^n  making  a  forced 
march  for  aeveral  weeks,  and  several  hundred 
mllea.  we  arrived  in  the  Capital  City  of  North 
Korea,  exhausted,  starring  and  sick.  We  had 
only  sit  down  to  rest,  when  we  were  forced  to 
watch  a  propaganda  film  about  the  fall  of 
Berlin.  It  was  a  typical  propagnnda  film  until 
the  very  Ist,  the  scene  waa  where  all  tbe 
allied  forces  were  parading  through  Berlin, 
when  on  that  dirty  screen,  the  most  beauti- 
ful sight  that  I  have  ever  seen  appeared, 
the  American  Flag.  The  shout  went  up  from 
every  throat  in  the  building  and  Five  Hun- 
dred walking  dead  men  snapped  to  attention, 
stood  there  erect  and  saluted  their  Oag.  The 
film  waa  stopped  at  once,  but  It  todk  much 
prodding  with  bayonet  point  and  rifle  butt 
to  quiet  the  enthusastlc  group  of  for^ott«n 
men  who  were  proud  to  be  Americana.  The 
sight  of  that  flag  waving  In  victory  give  us 
the  much  needed  courage  and  pride  to  make 
tbe  remaining  third  days  of  marching.  Dur- 
ing my  period  of  captivity,  there  were  twenty 
nine  of  ut  declared  to  be  War  criminals  and 
tried  aa  such,  after  several  months  of  soli- 
tary confinement,  we  were  placed  In  a  hard 
labor  camp,  while  at  the  labor  camp,  two 
men  Sgt  WlUford  Rufl  and  Sgt  BlU  Cart«r 
took  scrapa  of  clothing  and  made  us  an 
American  Flag.  We  would  hide  It  In  the  day, 
but  at  night  we  would  take  It  from  hiding 
and  Just  look  at  It,  the  sight  of  our  flag 
helped  to  boost  our  spirits  and  to  remind  ua 
that  we  were  still  Americans.  On  the  day 
that  we  were  to  be  released  one  of  the  guanla 
discovered  our  Qag.  he  attempted  to  tear  It 
but  one  of  the  men  grabbed  It  from  him.  At 
the  rtak  of  being  shot  od  our  last  day  as 
prisoners  of  War  we  could  not  surrender  our 
flag  to  Lhe  enemy  to  be  desecrated  by  him. 
We  all  stood  at  attention  and  saluted,  while 
Sgt  Ruff  and  Sgt  Carter  burned  that  Uttla 
homemade  flag  In  the  proper  manner.  That 
sight  may  have  looked  pathetic  to  one  of 
our  draft  card  burners,  but  to  me  aa  I  look 
about  at  those  twenty  eight  dirty,  tired,  sick 
but  not  defeated  men  putting  the  flag  that 
bad  meant  so  much  to  them  to  rest.  It  waa 
a  beauUful  sight  that  I  will  always  carry 
with  me,  and  be  damned  proud  to  be  able 
to  serve  under  that  Flag. 

Sf  c  BaTMOifD  L. 


Rally  Houad  tbe  FUff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxufoia 
IN  TBS  BOUSX  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Wednesdap.  May  51,  19S7 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day throughout  the  country  Americana 
very  impressively  commemorated  Me- 
morial Day  under  a  cloud  of  increasing 
world  tension  and  Increasing  interrui- 
tlonal  stumbling  blocks  for  the  United 
States.  The  Suburban  Life,  an  out- 
standing publication  serving  western 
suburban  communities  of  Chicago,  car- 
ried a  most  dramatic  editorial  In  \ta 
Thursday.  May  25.  edition,  which  merltJ 
very  thoughtful  readifig: 

RUXT    'ROUKD    TKX   Fl.aO 

Navor  since  the  ClrU  War.  which  occasioned 
th*  birth  of  Memorial  Day,  has  the  policy  of 
this  nation  been  challenged  aa  It  la  being 
challenged  today. 

Our  govemmant  Is  being  buffeted  and 
crlttclaed  beoauae  of  Its  poUclea  and  conduct 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  at  homa  and  abroad, 
ontlclsm  from  other  parts  of  the  world  can 


ba  expected  aiul  rtiuctantly  condoned  aa 
coming  from  people  who  are  not  sympathetic 
with  the  alma  and  history  of  this  nation. 

But  tba  tyiM  of  orltlelam  that  la  being 
evidenced  internally  erery  day  by  a  goodly 
number  of  our  own  people  la  aad  and  not  in 
keeping  with  the  poUclos  which  conceived 
this  republic. 

Certainly  those  who  are  in  opposition  to 
tbe  government's  stand  on  the  Vietnam  ooo- 
lUot  have  every  right  to  their  opinions  and 
are  guaranteed  the  voicing  of  thoae  opinions 
by  the  BUI  of  Rights, 

But  the  type  of  demonstratlona  chosen  by 
tbe  dissenters  Is  In  direct  conflict  with  thelr 
purposes  and  does  Uttle  but  encourage  the 
Viet  Cong  and  their  Cominunlst  alUea  to  con- 
tinue the  aggnssslon  and  insist  on  peace  on 
their  terms. 

So-called  peaca  feelers  put  out  by  the 
Hanoi  leaders  refiect  the  ancient  OrleDtai 
atrategy  of  attempting  to  make  the  opponent 
lose  face  by  turning  the  situation  arouxid  and 
out  of  pentpectlve.  These  phony  OTertures, 
which  melt  away  aa  aoon  aa  the  United 
States  trlee  to  take  them  at  face  value,  are 
clouding  the  thinking  of  many  of  the  Amer- 
icans who  are  pushing  for  withdrawal  of  the 
U£.  forces  from  Vietnam. 

The  Unltad  States  entenid  the  Vietnam 
sltuaUon  honorably,  and  we  have  every  right 
to  expect  peace  on  honorable  terms.  The 
thousands  of  men  who  are  fighting  and  dy- 
ing for  that  cause  also  have  ttic  right  of  the 
backing  of  their  government  and  their  peo- 
ple In  seeing  to  it  that  their  blood  la  not 
being  ahed  in  vain.  It  would  be  If  there  were 
any  but  honorable  peace  effected. 

Ws  don't  want  to  be  In  Vietnam,  but  we're 
there.  And  ws  went  there  in  keeping  with 
the  Weat's  alma  In  fighting  Communlat  ag- 
gression. 

The  U.S.  cannot  In  good  faltb  pull  out  now 
and  leave  mllUona  of  Vletnamaaa  to  tha 
mercies  of  the  Reds. 

It's  tru*  that  our  government  and  the 
South  Vietnam  leaders  have  not  seen  eye  to 
eye  on  many  oocaslona.  But  we,  as  dtlaena  of 
this  country,  must  trust  our  administrative 
and  military  leaderahlp  to  work  out  soluUona 
which  are  beat  and  propar  for  the  nation. 

For  every  dissenter  at  U-8.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam there  are  tbouaands  who  are  standing 
full  strength  In  support  of  our  government 
and  our  fighting  forces.  What  better  occasion 
can  there  be  than  Memorial  Day  to  stand  up 
and  be  coxmted  and  to  oounter  the  hue  and 
cry  being  raised  by  a  misled  minority  op- 
position? 

P*%tnifc^  deooonatratlona,  replete  with 
bearded,  guitar,  gultsr  strumming  r«M>)a 
rouaera  are  giving  tha  United  States  a  black 
eya  throughonjt  the  world.  And  thoaa  who 
are  alncere  In  the  belief  that  tha  U.S-  la  In 
tha  wrong  suffer  by  aaaodatloa. 

When  we  p^j  trlbuta  to  ttM  mllllona  of 
dead  ot  aU  VS.  war*  on  Tuesday  wa  abould 
also  lend  oonfldenoa  to  our  teadinhlp. 

Tea.  w«  want  peace,  bait  we  want  a  peaca 
that  wlU  enable  us  to  bold  our  heada  high 
among  the  oountrlaa  at  tha  world. 


Address  by  Hea.  JasM  A.  Farley,  Setoa 
Hill  Collefa,  Greeasbarf,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEU.T 

o»  nrw  TOOK 

m  THE  HOUSa  OP  RBVESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  Mat  St.  1997 

Mrs.  K£LLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  treat 
American,  Jomee  A.  Forler,  hoe  again 
been  honored,  thl«  time  br  Seton  Bill 
College  of  OraensburK.  Pa.  which  be- 
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May  SI,  1967 


stowed  upon  him  th«  degree  of  doctor  oX 

UWB. 

Jim  Parley  la  &  world- renowned  figure, 
who  hm*   received  recognition   for  his 

greatness  u  an  American  and  as  a  hu- 
man being. 

As  *  feUow  New  Yorker.  It  la  my  privi- 
lege to  place  In  the  Recoeb  the  dUtlon 
he  received  and  his  address  to  the  grad- 
uates of  Seton  Hill  College  at  their  com- 
mencement exercises  on  May  14,  1967: 

CiTATioir  Bkab  *r  th»  Oommkncemkht  bt 
Bt.  BMW.  Mmk.  WoxiAi*  a.  Rtaj»,  PbJ>.. 
LLD    PustDorr  or  arrow  Hnx  Coi.i*m. 

OBroBKtmo,  P*..  M*T  14.  10«7.  WHWf 
JaHXS  a  PA«t.«T  WjUI  THB  RbCWISNT  of 
THK  DSCBUX  or  X>OCTOK  OW  LAWS 

June*  A.  Farl«T  tuu  brought  worldwide  r«- 
Down  to  bl«  naUve  lUte  of  New  York.  A»  * 
public  eervant  he  flrat  held  office  u  the  town 
Clark  of  tlie  vUlage  of  Stony  Point.  New  York, 
from  1913  to  1919.  and  roee  to  the  position 
of  PoettnMter  General  of  the  United  States 
In  President  Pranklin  Delano  Boo«velt'» 
cabinet,  a  pcet  which  he  held  from  1033  to 
1940,  He  hae  served  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Athletic  Commlaslon.  of  Prea- 
Ident  Elaenhower'i  Commlaalon  on  Organlia- 
Uon  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  Oovemmeot, 
oo  the  New  York  Stat*  B&nklnR  Board  and 
tb*  Mew  York  State  Harnese  Racing  Oom- 
mlMlon. 

Mr.  Parley*  scUvltlea  In  the  fteld  of  pol- 
lUoe  are  a  part  of  the  hlatory  of  the  Unlt«d 
State*  Ln  the  twentieth  century.  He  hoe  t>een 
m  delegate  to  every  DemocraUc  National  Con- 
vention from  1934  throULgh  1964 — and  1968 
wlU  no  doubt  add  another  convention  to  the 
•uiee.  Am  Chairman  of  the  DemocraUc  Nft- 
tlonai  Committee  he  directed  the  preatden- 
tlal  oampaJgna  of  Pranklin  Delano  Rooeevelt 
In  1982  and  1038.  with  a  eucc^ag  that  those 
of  UB  who  are  old  enough  still  remember 
with  awe.  With  good  reason  he  l«  called  "Mr. 
Democrat"  In  the  frequent  news  storlei  and 
ArQclea  devoted  to  blm;  and  no  man  has 
ever  aarved  hto  political  party  with  greater 
bcmor  or  integrity. 

There  la.  however,  another  side  to  Mr. 
Parley*!  career.  He  entered  buslneu  before 
be  was  twenty,  was  president  of  his  own 
company  before  he  was  thirty,  and  since  his 
TWignatloL,  as  Postmaster  General  In  IMO 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Coea-Oola  Ex- 
port Corporation,  and  Is  President  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Coca-Cola  International  Cor- 
poration. The  worldwide  scope  of  his  bual- 
neM  interests  and  influence  Is  also  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  U  a  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Poretgn  Trade  Council  and  of  the 
Pot  Bast-America  Council  of  Industry  and 
Commerce.  Inc.;  and  he  has  received  the 
Robert  Dollar  Memorial  Award  for  EHstln- 
gulsbed  ContrlbutlcKi  to  the  Advancement 
of  Afoerlcan  Foreign  Trade. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Parley's  honorary  degrees, 
citations  and  decorations  is  too  long  to  recite 
here,  but  it  includes  awards  by  governments, 
by  Catholic  Societies,  by  civic  and  learned 
societies,  and  by  over  thirty  unlTerRltlea  and 
coUegea.  Se  Is  th«  author  of  two  books.  Be- 
hind e/ie  Ballots  and  Jim  Farley's  Story. 
which  are  refreshing  and  informative  read- 
ing for  students  of  American  politics. 

Mr,  Parley.  In  recognition  of  an  Incom- 
parable cax«er  as  a  man  of  politics  and  of 
public  affatm.  as  an  Internationalist  Id  more 
senses  than  one,  and  as  a  representative  son 
of  your  country  and  your  church.  Seton  Hill 
College  welcomes  you  today  among  her  hon- 
orsj-y  alumni.  I  deem  It  an  honor,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  College  and  by  vested  authority, 
to  oonfer  on  you  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws;  and  I  ask  His  Excellency 
Bishop  Connare  to  band  you  the  diploma. 
an4  Or.  Cvr  to  vest  you  In  tb«  hood,  wbleb 
testify  to  this 


ADDSaas  8t  Hon.  J&meb  A.  PAOLrr.  Chaikmam 
or  THX  BosMO,  THX  Coc*-Cou»  ExPOBT  Oosr., 
COMUxnccMXNT     ExDCiaas     Bttom     Hnj. 
COU.EGX.  OUxNSSuac,  Pa..  Mat  14.  1947 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  O.  Ryan,  Mo^  R«v. 
William  O.  Connare.  Reverend  Clergy,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Religious.  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Members  of  the  Pmculty.  Gradu- 
ates. Ijulies  and  Oentlemen : 

Thank  you  very  much  Indeed  tor  the  great 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.  My 
mother  told  me  I  was  born  optimistic.  Ac- 
tually, I  should  like  to  talk  about  optimism 
today. 

n  seems  to  me  that  never  our  Republic 
mor«  plagued  by  false  prophets  of  doom.  I 
■ay  false  prophets  because  the  history  of 
our  country  belles  every  word  they  utter. 

Consider  the  undeniable  facts.  Only  a  lltUe 
over  two  centuries  ago.  where  now  stands 
the  gr«at  city  of  Pittsburgh,  there  stood  a 
forbidding  fortress,  under  foreign  flag,  block- 
ing the  whole  Ohio  River  Valley.  A  British- 
American  force  moving  against  It  was 
crushed.  Ueutenant  Colonel  George  Wash- 
ington rallied  the  survivors  at  a  Uttle  stock- 
ade called  Port  Necessity — only  a  few  miles 
from  this  spot. 

Leas  than  twenty  years  later,  he  was  to 
stand  at  Valley  Forge.  New  York.  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  were  In  the  hands  of  invading 
ormlee.  Forty  years  after  that  the  American 
Navy  bod  to  flight  to  free  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Champlaln.  Baltimore  was  bombarded;  the 
Whit*  House  was  burned.  The  powerful 
Indian  tribes — the  Iroquois — of  my  native 
state  aided  with  the  invaders.  However,  the 
Plog  of  the  Republic  came  through — but  It 
waant  brought  through  by  pessimists. 

Permit  me  to  make  my  point:  pessimism 
OS  to  the  future  of  our  oountay  is  totally 
against  the  weight  of  evidence.  Therefore, 
they  Inform  you  wrongly  who  declare  that 
America's  destiny  has  diminished.  On  the 
contrary.  It  has  expanded — because  Its  princi- 
ples are  universal.  Great  though  Its  material 
wealth,  our  country  was  not  founded  upon 
Its  acquisition.  This  Republic  was  founded  on 
the  cornerstone  of  liberty — and  duty.  Let  us 
not  overlook  that  word  duty — for  the  some 
Liberty  Bell  which  pealed  out  on  Indepen- 
dence Day  simultaneously  called  all  men  to 
arms.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  wos 
signed  twice — once  in  ink  in  Philadelphia — 
and  once  at  Valley  Porge — by  bloody  foot- 
prints In  the  snow.  And  here  I  mlncc  no 
words.  Pessimism,  when  duty  calls,  Is  very 
close  to  treason.  Doubts  and  doubters  have 
their  place — but  they  are  seldom  found — at 
the  ramparts — when  the  Flag  Is  under  fire. 
Certainly,  let  us  have  debat« — and  let  us 
have  free  discussion.  But,  in  this  Great  De- 
bate, let  no  one  doubt  that  we  can  give  full 
account  of  our  heritage  ot  freedom. 

When  the  United  States  emerged  In  1945 
OS  the  greatest  military  power  in  history, 
with  sole  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
what  did  It  do7  It  demobilised  its  armies. 
It  dismantled  Its  air  force,  and  It  moth- 
balled  Its  fleet  Certainly,  there  was  no  ag- 
gression apparent  In  this.  On  the  contrary, 
our  country  was  the  first  to  l>eat  Its  sword 
into  plowshares.  Nor  did  we  stop  there.  Por 
the  only  time  In  recorded  history,  a  victor- 
ious power  gave  away  bflllonii  upon  billions 
to  victims  of  the  war.  rebuilding  vanquished 
and  aUy  alike. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  proof  that  our  hearts 
were  neither  In  our  arms — or  In  our  Treas- 
tiry — but  with  Ood  and  our  fellow  men. 

Let  lu  answer  fully,  also,  thoee  who  hon- 
estly ask  what  our  forces  are  doing  In  Viet 
Nam.  or  for  that  matter  in  the  PociOc,  Surely 
we  cannot  be  occufised  of  imperialism  in 
Hawaii.  It  was  to  protect  Itself  from  Im- 
perialism that  Hawaii  asked  annexation  tn 
1 864 .  Secretary  oC  State  Daniel  Webster 
declined. 

To  defend  Hawaii  from  tmperlsllcm.  we 
entered  Into  a  bad*  treaty;  and  isswd  PMfl 
Harbm>  In  lasi.  In  1808  we  annexed,  at  Ba- 


waU's  request,  and  where  U  Hawaii  today? 
A  full  fledged  state  of  the  Union;  surely  no 
Imperialism  here.  Bo  of  Alaska.  First  a  terri- 
tory, with  hundreds  of  millions  spent  to  de- 
velop It:  today  a  stats.  Surely  no  Imperialism 
here.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Puerto  Rloo  came  under 
the  American  Flag  slmult&neoualy.  Puerto 
Rloo  Is  a  OoiiMBODwealth  today — free  to  go, 
Init  preferring  to  remain  under  our  Flag. 
And  the  Phlllppinest  Not  only  an  Independ- 
ent naUon  but  a  satlon  whose  Independence 
we  hod  to  win  bock  from  the  Japanese.  On 
July  4,  1940,  the  Aatsrican  Flog  was  hauled 
down  and  the  Philippine  Flag  went  up— 
with  the  full  bleaslDgs  of  the  American 
Republic.  Surely  no  Imperialism  here. 

When  the  South  Korean  Republic  was  at- 
tacked. In  fact.  100.000  able  bodied  men  of 
the  Philippines  voiuntereed  to  serve  under 
the  American  Flag.  Again  we  fought  for  and 
eetabllahed  a  true  Republic  here — pouring  in 
our  treasure  and  our  blood.  Never  In  a  thou- 
sand years  could  we  expect  a  material  return 
for  ihU;  but  we  never  wantad  one.  We 
fought  for  a  principle.  We  fight  for  that 
some  principle  In  Viet  Nam.  We  bave  ex- 
pended for  the  peaceful  devel<^iment  of  the 
people  of  Vict  Nam  more  In  the  lost  lew 
years  than  oil  imperialistic  nations  spent 
on  all  of  Asia  in  the  lost  century — and  with- 
out hope  or  desire — for  return— of  anything 
but  peace. 

I  most  certainly  believe  that  the  Viet  Nam 
policy  should  b«  debated — but  fairly.  But  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  he  who  de- 
clares that  this  President  of  the  United 
States  would  expend  the  life  of  one  American 
lad  for  all  of  the  treasures  of  this  earth  In 
exchange  for  the  whole  ConUnent  of  Asia  be. 
lies  his  country.  Its  history,  Its  government 
and  Its  sptrlt  and  thereby  impeaches  his 
own  Boxil. 

We  shall  pass  through  this  storm — ss  we 
bave  passed  through  storms  before — because 
we  have  a  right  to  have  faith  tn  ourselves, 
and  a  true  faith  con  never  fall  Out  of  the 
faith  In  our  Republic  we  must  continue  to 
unflagglngly  to  build  It;  and  never  before 
have  we  had  such  magnificent  an  opportun- 
ity to  do  eo. 

Now,  much  has  been  sold  about  various 
types  of  explosions,  from  population  to 
atomic.  But  overlooked.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
the  greatest  explosion  of  all — the  explosion 
of  knowledge.  This  Is  a  chain  reaction,  be- 
cause the  greatest  advances  in  knowledge  are 
the  developments  and  discoveries  by  which 
still  more  knowledge  Is  being  acquired. 

Already  flfty-tlve  percent  of  the  American 
poople  earn  their  livings  In  Industries  which 
did  not  exist  when  this  century  started. 
More  and  more,  sdeace  will  open  the  skies, 
unlock  the  oceans  and  probe  the  deep  earth. 
Thua.  It  is  Into  a  new  world  you  step,  a  world 
already  undermanned  in  the  field  of  people 
competent  to  run  It.  Obviously,  then  your 
gKieratlon  Is  on  the  threshold  of  a  world 
which  will  offer  the  greatest  opportunities 
ever  presented  to  the  Individual  who  has  the 
fortitude  and  character  to  use  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  note  that 
high  speed  transportation  and  Instant  com- 
munication are  shrinking  the  size  of  the 
world  miss  the  point  It  Is  not  the  world 
which  Is  shrinking,  but  the  mind  and  soul  of 
man  which  is  expanding  Obviously,  any  per- 
son who  doesn't  expand  with  It  will  appear 
to  be  shrinking.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
institution  to  expand  your  horisons  so  you 
con  expand  yourself.  It  hopes  it  bos  educated 
you  to  the  point  where  you  can  continue  to 
educate  yourself. 

I  have  mentioned  your  rights  and  I  have 
also  mentioned  your  duties.  It  Is  my  obser- 
vation over  a  lifetime  and  in  many  countries 
that  no  person  has  found  his  happiness  very 
far  from  his  path  of  duty  and  I  believe  that 
those  who  wander  from  that  path  of  duty 
loss  their  righto.  ttMtr  freedom  and  tbelr 
happlness.  You  have  seen  the  example  and 
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benefitted  from  the  devotion  of  those  who 
have  given  their  whole  mortal  oxlstenoe  to 
the  service  of  others — the  Sisters  who  con- 
ducted your  educatlcMi — that  by  thslr  ex- 
ample even  more  than  their  teaching  will 
mandate  a  great  lesson  for  which  we  are  all 
indebted.  The  world  is  your  classroom  now 
and  since  you  can  learn  something  from 
every  persoa  you  meet — if  you  wish  to — 
your  faculty  has  been  Milarged  to  all  of 
mankind. 

I  should  be  less  than  frank,  therefore.  If  I 
did  not  express  my  Impatience  with  thoee 
disciples  of  disaster  who  In  some  curlotu  way. 
known  only  to  themselves,  mana^  to  sec 
nothing  but  block  clouds — tn  what  by  any 
cMDunfe — is  the  most  t»rilllant  century  In  re- 
corded history.  For  example.  It  took  twelve 
men  in  1835  to  support  one  city  dweller.  Now. 
one  man,  thanks  to  the  advance  of  human 
knowledge,  can  support  tblrty-nlne  urban 
Inhabitants. 

Everyday  occurrences  now  would  have  been 
regarded  as  mlroclee  then.  For  Instance,  there 
was  no  anaesthesia,  and  no  medicine,  as  we 
know  It.  Men  went  out  to  the  for  Pacific,  un- 
der sail,  to  kill  90  ton  whales,  from  rowboau. 
for  oil.  But  again.  In  this  state,  oil  was  found 
seeping  from  the  ground  a  little  more  than 
a  century  ago  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
Industries  was  born.  You  will  see  many  more 
Industries  lx>m.  and  some  of  you  here  t.odBy 
might  well  usher  them  In  as  Captain  Drake 
ushered  in  the  oU  Industry  Just  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

But  now,  even  more  than  then,  what  you 
will  be  depends  upon  what  you  wish  to  t>e. 
All  that  can  he  done  by  any  country  is  to  pro- 
vide the  tools  by  which  individuals  can 
fashion  their  own  lives.  Two  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  counted  as  one 
of  the  most  important  acts  of  their  lives  that 
they  founded  universities.  Benjsmln  Prank- 
lin was  a  founder  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas  Jefferson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  In  that  tradition.  Abraham 
Llnooln  founded  the  lund-grant  colleges. 
whi<di  have  had  as  much  effect  on  our  coun- 
try's history  as  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. Furthering  this  pattern.  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  has  instituted  tho  greatest 
higher  eduoatlonol  program  In  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  notion.  Over  fifty  new 
colleges  ore  appearing  every  year.  Under  the 
President's  program,  within  the  next  few 
yean,  a  college  will  be  almost  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  every  home  In  the  United 
States.  As  of  this  time,  President  Johnson 
has  pledged  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
behind  every  student  who  needs  a  loan  to  go 
to  oollege — without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color  or  sex.  A  half  billion  has  t>een  loaned 
already:  and  by  1972  over  seven  billions  will 
have  been  expended.  No  man  has  accom- 
plLohed  oo  much  for  so  many — and  been  ap- 
preciated by  so  few.  On  this  alone,  I  would 
answer  these  bitter,  short-sighted  men  who 
ask  "What  has  happened  to  the  Great  So- 
ciety"— with  a  single  sentence,  which  the 
centuries  wlU  Justify.  My  answer  Is  "The 
Great  Society  Is  Here".  Look  at  the  univer- 
sities and  the  colleges  President  Lyndon 
Bolnes  Johnson  is  building — for  the  lights 
of  these  cathedrals  of  learning  will  burn 
through  the  cen  turlee  to  ocmie— as  the 
noblest  beooons  of  faith  and  hope — ever  lit 
from  the  torch  of  liberty.  And  I  predict  that 
as  the  public  schools  brought  understanding 
between  different  creeds,  the  Johnson  Edu- 
cational Program  will  bring  peace  and  un- 
derstanding between  tbe  different  races,  and 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 

It  was  my  privilege  tn  1038  to  see  a  great 
President  pledge  the  reaourcaa  of  the  United 
States  behind  the  stricken  American  people. 
It  Is  equally  my  great  privilege  to  wltneee  a 
President  of  the  United  States  pledging  the 
national  aeaeta  behind  the  mind  and  heart 
of  its  youth,  and  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

I  make  one  point  on  which,  I  personally.' 
sm  willing  to  rest  the  case  of  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  before  all  of  history.  I  turn  your 


memory  bock  to  AbraJuun  Unooln,  learning 
his  arlthmetle  on  the  tMck  of  a  shovel,  by 
tuckering  firelight.  Then  I  point  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  colleges  and  the  mlLlloQa 
of  students  who  are  and  who  will  be  edu- 
cated because  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
And  I  Bsk  you — has  be  no<  created  the  Great 
Society?  And  I  rest. 

That  line  of  great  Americans — Benjamin 
Pranklin.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Un- 
ooln and  Lyndooi  Bolnes  Johnson  have  put 
the  tools  In  your  hand.  It  is  for  you  to  build 
that  vision  of  a  greater  America  and  a  greater 
world— which  this  noble  institution  boa  In- 
stilled In  vouf  hearts. 


The  article  from  the  PontUc  Pre« 
follows: 
PoirrxAc  FAMn.r'e  Doe  FottHD  at  Ahh  Aiaoa 
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Mr.  BROOMPIZLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  a  dog  is  a  man's 
best  friend. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  dogs  have  found  so 
few  occasions  to  return  the  compliment. 

However,  one  of  those  occasions  was 
last  year  when  the  Congress  saw  fit  to 
pass  Into  law,  Public  Law  89-544,  an  act 
to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale,  and 
handling  of  dogs  and  cats  for  research 
purposes. 

Those  of  us  who  saw  fit  to  Introduce 
companion  bllle  on  this  subject  and  who 
voted  so  overwhelmingly  for  this  new  act 
were  dlsturt>ed  over  the  Instances  of  out- 
right theft  of  family  pets,  of  the  mis- 
treatment and  maltreatment  of  these 
animals,  and  the  sometimes  unbelievably 
cruel  conditions  under  which  they  were 
kept  and  transported. 

Unfortunately,  our  concern  was  not 
misplaced. 

Even  now,  after  this  law  was  passed, 
there  have  been  Instances  of  dogs  stolen 
from  homes  and  then,  through  some 
mysterious  grapevine,  ending  up  under- 
going experimental  operations  in  well- 
recognized  medical  facilities. 

One  such  instance  occurred  last  week. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  with  a  happy  end- 
ing, riot  only  as  far  as  the  people  who 
will  benefit  from  these  experiments  Is 
concerned,  but  by  the  dog  as  well. 

As  you  WlU  note  from  the  article  which 
will  follow  these  remarks  In  the  Record. 
Hiunder  Is  now  home  with  his  family. 
with  only  a  large  scar  to  show  for  his 
adventures. 

But  I  think  that  the  case  of  what  hap- 
pened to  Thimder  should  be  a  warning 
to  all  of  us  that  we  need  full  lmpl«nen- 
taUon  of  PubUd  Law  6&-544,  full  funding 
and  staffing  of  Ita  Inspection  function,  so 
that  the  chances  of  such  thefts  will 
dwindle  In  the  future. 

I  have  never  been  a  particular  advo- 
cate of  giving  money  to  the  Agriculture 
Department,  but  in  this  instance,  I  want 
to  make  an  exception.  I  want  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  see  to  It  that  the  full 
SI. 500.000  appropriation  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Inspection  program  so 
that  Public  Law  8&-&44  can  do  the  Job 
that  Congress  Intended  It  should. 


(By  Dave  Oook) 

Thunder  nearly  split  his  stitches,  but  after 
a  three-month  absence  from  home  and  a 
twut  of  major  surgery,  no  one  could  blonns 
him. 

His  return  wss  so  unexpected.  In  fact,  that 
his  owners— Mr  and  Mrs.  Jim  Shorter  of  280 
Bondale — were  unable  to  restrain  from  in- 
dulging in  a  few  antics  themselves. 

"Can  you  blame  us?  We  thought  he  was 
dead."  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shorter,  a  nurse's  aid 
at  Pontlac  Osteopathic  Hospital. 

"Even  when  the  Humane  Society  colled  and 
said  they  had  our  dog.  I  didn't  believe  thftm," 
her  husband  admitted. 

Thunder,  56  pounds  ot  Qermon  shepberd- 
collle.  was  driven  to  the  Shorter  home  late 
yesterday  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dyce,  a  field  In- 
vestigator for  the  Animal  Welfare  Institute. 

It  was  through  tbe  efforts  of  Mts.  Dyce 
that  the  3-year-old  dog — missing  since  Feb- 
ruary—was located  In  a  research  laboratory 
at  Veterans  Hospital  in  Ann  Artxx-. 

On  a  routine  visit  to  the  lab,  one  of  her 
activities  as  an  Investigator,  Mrs.  Dyos  no- 
ticed one  of  the  four-legged  patients  stilt 
bearing  a  license  chain — nearly  burled  tmder 
heavy  hair,  but  etlU  there. 

She  Jotted  down  the  number,  put  in  a  cbU 
to  the  OoiLland  County  Animal  Shelter,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Pontloc's  dog-Ucense 
records,  finally  succeeded  in  tracing  Thunder 
to  the  Shorters. 

Thursday  night  Mrs.  Shorter  received  a  call 
from  Mrs.  Dyce  and  agreed  to  go  to  Ana  Artior 
In  order  to  Identify  Thunder. 

satnuxjHo,  wfawma 

"It  woA  him  all  right,"  she  said.  "He  started 
squealing  and  whining  as  soon  as  he  saw  me." 

A  large  patch  of  bare  skin  on  Thunder's 
left  side,  however,  immediately  caught  Mrs. 
Shorter'!  attention. 

Hospital  authorities  explained  the  dog  hod 
undergone  on  operation  is  which  one  lung 
was  removed  and  then  restored  to  lt»  original 
position. 

"They  told  me  It  was  for  research  purposes.*' 
Mrs.  Shorter  said. 

WHT    TUS    OPtmATION 

"What  I  can't  xmderstand  is  how  Thunder 
got  there  and  why  he  was  operated  on  when 
he  stlU  hod  identification  tags. 

"He's  strictly  a  stay-at-home  dog — can't 
imi^lne  him  even  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
back  yard." 

Mrs.  Dyce.  whose  work  brings  her  Into  con- 
tact with  both  laboratory  personnel  and  hu- 
mane societies,  said  she  had  determined  that 
Veterans  Hospital  had  purchased  Thunder 
from  a  "reputable"  Ann  Art>or  dog-dealer. 

"They  ooBure  me  the  dealer  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  stolen  dog  or  a  dog 
that  was  cored  for  and  a  family  pet.'*  she 
said. 

"We  are  definitely  going  to  praea  an  lavcetl- 
gatlon  Into  this,  however." 


DUtrict  of  Colmnbia  Crime  RednctioB  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   HSW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1967 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  recent, 
shocking  crimes  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  have  made  It  apparent  Uiat  new 
legislation  Is  needed  now.  Washington 
plays  hofi  to  millions  of  foreign   and 
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American  Ttaltoni  Mch  year.  It  ihould  be 
a  model  city. 

I  have  today  eoeponaored  with  my  col- 
league the  genUeman  from  Waahlngton 
I  Mr.  Adaks],  the  Dbrtrtct  of  Cc^umbla 
Crime  Reduction  Act  of  1967  Thla  bUl 
would  reduce  and  Improve  criminal  pro- 
cedures In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  would  embody  the  proposals  of  the 
President  for  combating  crime  In  Wash- 
ington and  Is  the  result  of  a  recommen- 
daUon  by  the  Presldenfa  Crime  Commis- 
sion that  a  sweeping  attack  be  made  on 
crime  across  the  country,  starting  here  In 
Washington. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  MU  I 
have  cosponsored  today,  the  District  of 
ColumbU  PoUce  Department  would  be 
expanded  and  reorganized.  The  VB.  at- 
torney's and  corporation  counsel's  offices 
would  be  expanded.  There  would  be  ex- 
pansion and  procedural  reorganization  of 
criminal  trial  seeUons  of  the  District  and 
District  of  Columbia  sessions  courts. 
Criminal  law  would  undergo  reform  both 
substantively  and  procedurally.  Correc- 
tional Institutions  and  probationary  de- 
partmenta  would  be  reorganised  and  ex- 
panded as  would  social  rehablllUUon 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  90th  Congress 
will  realize  the  urgency  Involved  In  pass- 
ing this  bill. 
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Gaacral  WeslBonUa4'>  Speech 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAXJToajru 
Of  TBS  HOU8I  OP  BHTiESENTATIVES 

Wednadav.  May  SI.  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Bpeaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
ooUeagues  eicerpta  from  a  thought-pro- 
voking commentary  written  by  Mr.  Mar- 
rtian  Wlndmlller.  associate  jxrofessor  of 
Intematknal  relations  at  San  Francisco 
State  College. 

This  scholarly  article  Is  an  answer.  In 
effect,  to  the  remarks  made  last  month 
In  this  Chamber  by  General  Westmore- 
land, commander  of  our  forces  In  Viet- 
nam. I  beUeve  Mr.  WindmlUer's  remarks 
to  be  especially  Intereiitlng  and  pertinent 
because  they  point  out  quite  clearly  that 
there  is  more  behind  the  good  general's 
remarks  than  what  most  are  generally 
led  to  believe  and  accept. 

It  Is  true  that  individuals  may  differ 
soDiewhat  In  the  views  they  h<rid  of 
events  in  Southeast  Asia  and.  ptutlcu- 
larly.  In  Vietnam.  The  best  policy  la  for 
OS  to  be  exposed  to  varying  points  of 
view.  With  this  in  mind,  I  offer  here  for 
the  perusal  of  ms'  colleagues,  another  In- 
terpretation of  the  tragic  war  In  South- 
east Asia  and  the  events  surrounding  It : 
Onrauo,  W^rrKoasijim's  SrKKCB 
(By  "-'-"-■I  Wlndmlller) 
Almost  u  ir  m  reply  to  the  gigantic  pro- 
test demonitTBttona  egalmt  the  w»r  in  Viet- 
nam Held  In  New'  Tork  uid  6»n  Pranclaco 
on  April  IB.  the  Johnaon  admlnlBtratlon 
bsa  McalBted  the  v&r  against  North  Viet- 
nam, it  has  also  eecaUted  the  propaganda 
war  at  home  to  reaM\ar«  pubUc  opmlon  or 
the  eoandnMa  of  Its  policies.  Within  a  pe- 


riod of  a  week.  General  Westmoreland  oame 
home  from  Vietnam  to  make  a  serlea  ni 
apeeches.  an  hour  long  televUlon  film.  War 
(n  tKc  XWej,  narrated  by  Oeneral  Jamea 
Btewsrt.  the  actor,  wm  ehown.  and  imbaa- 
■ador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  g«Te  a  long  Inter- 
Tlew  to  four  correapondente  ol  the  New  York 
Times.  The  television  film  shown  on  ABC, 
was  a  masterpiece  of  propaganda.  It  showed 
a  Bghter  pilot  at  home  with  his  wife  and 
children.  It  showed  him  and  hie  oomradee 
ilgnlng  hymne  In  church  In  Vietnam,  there 
was  luepense  during  the  reecue  of  a  pUot 
who  had  been  shot  down,  and  then  there 
were  the  ecenee  where  American  airmen 
were  delivering  loye  they  had  made  them- 
•elvee  to  Vletnameee  children.  The  purpooe 
of  the  film  wae  to  make  the  viewer  proud 
of  the  air  force  and  of  the  men  who  aia 
aghtmg  In  Vietnam.  Uke  most  propaganda 
fllme  It  overalmpllfled  some  Issues  and  ob- 
scured other. 

There  Is  no  doubt  m  my  mind  that  our 
men  In  Vietnam  constitute  an  eicellen* 
nrofesalonal  flghllng  lorce  compoeed  of  many 
brave  men  who  dally  risk  their  Uvea  to  do 
their  duty.  They  are  competent  and  they 
are  dUclpllned.  They  are  doing  their  Job 
well  they  are  carrying  out  their  ordera,  and 
they  have  good  reaeon  to  be  proud.  But  thle 
U  not  the  issue.  The  Issue  U  whether  <x  not 
thev  are  being  used  to  enforce  a  eound  poUcy 
or  an  unsound  policy.  The  Issue  U  not 
whether  they  are  worthy  of  our  admlraUoo, 
but  whether  they  have  been  given  a  I>r°P" 
lob  to  do.  The  demonstrations  In  New  Tore 
and  San  Francisco  were  carried  out  by  peo- 
ple who  laid  the  policy  was  wrong. 

The  speech  which  Oeneml  Weetmoreland 
made  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  AP  In 
New  York  on  AprU  «  le  worth  analyilng  In 
■ome  detaU,  for  It  contain,  all  o<  the  b«uc 
propaganda  themes  of  the  Johnson  admlB- 
SSttoTrhere  are  eaeenUally  six  ba«c 
themea.  VMt.  the  Vietnam  war  la  a  simple 
war  of  aggression  of  one  country  against  M- 
other,  and  we  are  helping  to  oppoae  the 
aggreeslon.  Second,  our  enemy  the  Vletcoog. 
baa  no  legitimate  base  of  aupport,  and  what 
auceeae  It  hae  le  baaed  prUnartly  on  terror 
and  intimidation.  Third,  the  Balgon  govern- 
ment la  getting  stronger,  more  effldent,  and 
more  democraUc.  Fourth,  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  U  doing  a  line  Job.  and  getting 
better  all  the  time.  Fifth,  there  «iould  be 
no  cease-Bre  becauee  that  wUl  play  Into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  And  *ith,  the  war  wlU 
be  a  long  war,  and  Americans  must  prepare 
for  the  neceeaary  aacrlflcee. 

I  would  like  to  examine  these  MX  polnta. 
one  by  one.  FUwt,  what  kind  of  a  war  U  It 
that  we  are  Ughttng.  General  Westmoreland 
told  the  AseocUted  Preea:  -The  doctrine  at 
oonqueat  In  South  Vietnam  la  from  the  book 
OC  l<ao  Tae-tung  .  .  .  What  we  have  la  no* 
a  dvU  war.  It  la  a  maialve  campaign  of  *x- 
tamal  aggreMlon  from  North  Vletnam." 

Oeaieral  Westmoreland  Is  partly  occrect. 
The  Ideas  of  Mao  are  being  used  by  the  Vlet- 
eong  and  the  regular  armiea  o*  North  Viet- 
nam. But  they  are  being  used  within  Viet- 
nam, which  accoBllng  to  the  Geneva 
AgreemenU  of  l»M  la  one  country,  not  two. 
The  war  the  Vlethamese  are  lighting  against 
the  American  armiea  today  U  eaeenUally  the 
aame  war  they  fought  agaliut  the  French 
between  194S  and  1964.  The  French  had 
their  puppet  Bao  Dat  we  have  General 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  All  61  this  hss  been  so  thor- 
oughly documented,  that  It  la  amazing  that 
General  Weetmoreland  can  get  away  with 
making  auch  an  astounding  atatement  be- 
fore the  Associated  Preae. 

General  Weitmoreland's  second  major 
theme  has  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
Vletcong  "The  Vletoong,"  he  said.  "Is  not  a 
legltlmaU  naUonallst  movement.  It  la  a 
movement  organised,  controlled  and  aup- 
ported  by  the  Cocnmtinlst  government  at 
North  Vietnam.  What  support  It  geu  from 
the  people  to  South  Vietnam  U  largely  the 


rasult  o<  tarror,  Intlmti*-"""  and  murder  of 
thoaa  Individuals  who  oppoae  It." 

There  are  two  qucetlonj  here,  is  ttoa  Vlal- 
oong  a  legitimate  naUonallst  movement,  and 
does   Ita  support  rest  eolely  on   terror  and 
Intimidation?  First,  let's  look  at  the  naUonal- 
lst queeuon    Nauonallsm  la  a  state  of  mind 
that  createe  a  sense  of  cnmmon  purpose.  It 
generally  develops  aawoc  paopla  wlio  Hava  a 
common  historical  toadlttom.  wanmini  cul- 
ture, common  language,  and  moet  Important. 
a  common  enemy.  Natlonallam  U  the  moat 
powerful   political   force   In   aU   ol   AaU.   but 
natlonallam  has  not  developed  to  the  same 
way  to  all  countries.  There  la  one  common 
Ingredient,  however,  and  that  la  the  notion 
that  Asian   peoples   must   aetUe   their   own 
poUUcal  problems.  All  nnUonallats  are  agreed 
that   the   poUUcal   configurations   of   Asian 
eountrles  must  not  be  decided  by  foreigners. 
In  some  Asian  ooimtrles  the  leadership  of 
the  nationalist  movements  was  taken  over  at 
an  early  stage  by  Communlats.  China  and 
Vietnam  are  good  examples.  India  Is  a  con- 
trary eiample.  There  the  leaderahlp  of  the 
natlonalut  movement  was  taken  over  by  a 
man  whose  Ideology  was  eeaentlally  Blmlu, 
Uahatma  Gandhi.  But  to  China  It  was  Mao, 
and  In  Vietnam  It  was  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Now  If 
you  want  to  say  th«  t  any  nationalist  move- 
ment that  haa  Communist  leaden  la  there- 
tore     no    longer     a     legltlmala     naUonallst 
movement,  that's  one  thing.  But  U  you  then 
conclude,  as  the  American  government  seems 
to  conclude,  that  because  you  pronounce  It 
ineglUmate.  It  la  no  longer  able  to  draw  upon 
the  powerful  force  of  naUonallst  senUment, 
then  you  are  maktog  a  very  eerlous  mistake. 
The  fact  U  that  to  Vietnam,  now  that  Ky 
has  deatroyed  the  BuddhUts  as  an  effective 
poliucsl  force,  the  National  UberaUon  Front 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  govenmlent  are 
the  main  possessors  of  the  naUonallst  tiadl- 
Uon.  On  AprU  M.  UN  Secretary  General  V 
Thant  said.  -TTie  mato  Ideology  Inspiring  the 
resistance    movement    In    Vietnam    Is    na- 
tionalism, not  communism.  UntU  this  funda- 
mental fact  U  recognised  the  war  caitoot  be 
ended.-  n  Thant  Is  right,  K  U  this  that  ex- 
platos  their  ellecUveness,  much  mors  than 
any  terrorlam  they  tiae. 

General  Weetmoreland's  third  theme  had 
to  do  with  the  character  of  the  Balgon 
regime.  "The  Republic  of  Vietnam,"  he  said, 
Ts  getting  stronger  poUUcally,  economically 
and  militarily.  ,  -  ThU  Is  conttary  to  all  of 
the  evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to  ex- 
amine. Inflation  and  oorrupUon  are  rampant 
to  South  Vietnam.  The  Oenerals  who  run 
the  government  are  deeply  tovolved  to  cor- 
rupt pracUcea.  They  have  no  base  d  popular 
aupport.  They  have  InUmldated  the  con- 
sUtuent  assembly  and  have  forced  It  to 
change  key  provisions  to  the  new  consUtu- 
tlon  The  most  important,  perhaps.  Is  the 
section  dealing  with  the  prortoca  chlefa 
Theee  are  vital  poeta,  for  they  control  every- 
thing to  the  provtocee.  At  the  prraent  time 
moet  of  them  are  military  men,  and  they 
are  appointed  by  the  military.  The  key  de- 
mand of  the  civilian  leadership  In  Vletiuim 
la  that  theae  ofllclals  be  elected.  That  la  what 
the  constituent  assembly  wanted  to  write 
Into  the  conatltuUon,  but  by  a  campaign  of 
IntlmldaUon,  the  Junta  forced  the  aaeembly 
to  permit  the  provtoce  chiefs  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Thta  provision  cuts  the  democratic 
heart  out  of  the  consUtutlon. 

Weetmoreland's  fourth  propaganda  theme 
has  to  do  with  the  South  Vietnamese  army, 
the  ABVN.  "In  my  book."  said  General  West- 
moreland, "the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
armed  forces  have  conducted  themselves 
with  credit.  As  I  tour  the  country  several 
tlmea  each  neek.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
obvious  Unprovement  In  the  morale,  pro- 
ficiency and  quaUty  of  their  flghUng  forces' 
This  Is  a  fairly  oauuous  atatement,  and  well 
It  might  be  One  of  the  best  known  academic 
experts  on  Vietnam  to  this  country  U  Pro- 
feeKir  George  M.  Kahto,  the  head  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Studies  program  at  Comeu 
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lTnlT«mt7.  H*  b*a  tpnxX  %  gnat  deal  of  time 
tn  Souttie*«t  AalA,  utd  rMCntl;  returned 
from  A  monUi  lOQf  visit  to  Vtetnun  In 
December  uul  Jauuatt.  He  mad*  ft  detkUed 
report  oo  thAt  TUtt  for  the  U8  Senate,  and 
lu  full  text  appears  In  tbs  ConffrtMtional 
Record  tor  April  13.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  that  report: 

"Among  the  American  offlcen  with  whom 
I  talked  (marine  and  army),  there  was  una- 
ntmlty  aa  to  the  incapacity  of  the  ARVN 
(Army  of  aouth  Vietnam)  to  fulfill  the 
major  role  aaalgned  to  K  under  the  padflca- 
uon  program — that  of  clear  and  hold,  and 
more  speclIlcaUy  of  [n<ovtding  mfDclent  secu* 
rity  for  the  paciflcauon  cadre  teams.  One 
reaaon  they  gave  la  that  a  large  number  of 
ARVK  unite  are  not  effective  fighting  forcee 
and  avoid  battle  with  VC  forces  that  return 
ftubaequent  to  the  aearch  and  destroy  opera- 
tions that  have  temporarily  pushed  them 
out.  Combat  Ineffecttvenees  ts  often  in- 
creased by  the  continuing  high  deeertlou 
rate.  When  I  visited  Long  An  Province  Im- 
mediately to  the  K>utb  of  Saigon  I  found 
that  with  the  36th  AHVN  division  there,  the 
desertion  rate  is  more  than  1.000  men  per 
month,  this  number  Including  a  slgnlQcant 
number  of  ofBoers  as  well  as  enlisted  men. 
.  .  .  SeooDilly,"  Professor  Kahln  continues, 
"these  VS.  nuLTlne  and  army  of&cers  were  tn 
solid  agreement  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  as  a  whole  la  not  psychologically  at- 
tuned to  effective  clear  and  hold  operations 
among  the  peasantry,  and  that  It  acts  much 
more  Uke  an  alien  occupying  force  than  a 
friendly  defender.  The  Incidence  of  chicken 
and  pLg  stealing  and  rape  of  peasant  women 
are  alone  so  high  and  so  widespread,  they 
said,  as  to  ensure  this." 

Professor  Kahln  then  went  on  to  describe 
how  when  the  Vletcong  move  Into  an  area 
they  distribute  land  to  the  peaaante.  When 
the  ABVN  mores  In.  they  take  it  away  from 
the  peasanu  and  give  It  back  to  the  land- 
lords. This  does  not  make  them  popular 
wItA  the  peaaanta.  Professor  Kahln  con- 
tinue*: "Pacification  is  a  process  which  the 
military  Junta  In  Saigon  views  as  taking 
place  behind  an  American  military  shield 
that  will  remain  In  Vietnam  tor  a  full  gen- 
eration. This  was  made  clear  to  me  In  a  long 
discussion  which  I  had  with  one  of  the  top 
generals  In  the  Junta,  a  man  regarded  by 
n.S.  officials  as  politically  the  most  sophlstl- 
caMd  of  the  group.  What  Btruck  me  in  talk- 
ing with  him  and  other  Vietnamese  military 
leaders  was  their  confident  taklng-for- 
grantcd  that  American  troops  would  remain 
on  in  Vietnam  to  provide  them  such  a  shield, 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  against  the 
Vletcong  for  as  long  as  a  generation."  Pro- 
fessor ^C'khi"  then  quotes  directly  a  state- 
ment made  to  him  by  the  top  general  he 
interviewed.  The  general  said: 

"To  defeat  the  Communists  we  must  win 
against  them  both  polltlcaUy  and  militarily. 
But  we  are  very  weak  politically  and  without 
the  strong  political  support  of  the  population 
which  the  NL^.  that  Is,  the  Vletcong,  have. 
Thus,  now  even  If  we  defeat  them  militarily, 
they  can  oome  to  power  because  of  their 
greater  polltlcai  strength.  We  now  have 
(thanks  to  the  support  of  our  Allies)  a  strong 
military  instrument.  But  we  are  without  a 
political  Instrument  that  can  compete  with 
the  Oomm unlets  In  the  south.  Such  a  politi- 
cal Instrument  we  must  now  begin  to  create, 
a  process  that  will  take  a  generation.  It  Is 
unrealistic  to  speak  of  a  cease  fire  until  after 
we  have  built  up  our  political  strength  to  a 
point  where  we  can  compete  with  the  Com- 
munists suocasafully — a  decade  from  now  at 
least."  So  said  the  top  ABVN  Oeneral  to 
Professor  Oeorge  Kanln  In  an  Interview  In 
Saigon  early  this  year. 

And  that  explains  Oeneral  Weetmoreland's 
fifth  propaganda  theme.  There  can  be  no 
cease  fire.  To  end  the  fighting  would  leave 
the  political  support  of  the  Vletcong  Intact. 
We  must  keep  fighting  until  everyone  who 
opposes  the  Oenerals  In  Saigon  is  wiped  out. 


And  this  alao  extdalns  Westmoraland's  flnal 
theme,  that  It  will  be  a  very  long  'war. 

What  does  all  of  this  add  up  tot  It  mtmnm 
that  the  policy  of  the  Axnerlcan  goTemment 
Is  for  the  next  generation  to  send  American 
young  men  to  fight  and  die  in  Vietnam  in 
order  to  keep  in  power  a  dictatorial  Junta  of 
generals  who  admit  that  they  have  no  popu- 
lar lUpFtort.  whose  armies  are  untUscipUnscl, 
cruel  and  ccHTupt,  It  means  that  all  of  this 
Is  to  be  accompUahed  In  o(^>o*ltioo  to  the 
moat  powerful  poUtlcal  foroa  la  Asia,  the 
force  of  Asun  nationalism. 


program  and  I  hope  tt  wtU  oontlnua.  It  haa 
been  a  terrULc  help  to  m*  and  to  many  otherm. 
Sincerely. 

Davnt  WATSotra. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coMNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  196? 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkjs.  I  Insert  Into 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sar- 
gent Shiiver.  Director  of  the  Office  ci 
Economic  Opportunity,  from  a  constlt* 
uent  of  mine,  Mr.  David  Watrous.  Ball- 
fall  Road,  Mlddletown,  Conn.  The  letter 
pertains  to  the  OEO's  Upward  Bound 
program,  which  provides  underprivileged 
and  disadvantaged  young  people  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
college  education. 

Mr.  Watrous  Is  one  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  such  young  people  who  are  find- 
ing the  road  to  opportunity  through  the 
Upward  Boimd  program.  He  participated 
In  that  program  last  Eummer.  and  as  a 
result  of  that  effort  be  has  now  been 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Connecticut 
as  a  full-fledged  student  on  a  full  schol- 
arship. 

His  letter  to  Mr.  Shrlver  Is  if^expres- 
sion  of  his  appreciation  for  tita  help 
given  him  by  the  Upward  Bound^p^o- 
gram.  It  is  Just  another  piece  of  evidence 
of  how  much  can  and  Is  beins  aooom- 
plished  for  American  youth  In  helping 
them  to  obtain  a  higher  education  azid 
guide  them  toward  po6itlve  and  ctxiatnic- 
tlw  citizenship.  For  this  reaaon.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  into  the  Rscoiid  his 
letter; 

MmoLsroir,  Come.. 

AprU  29,  X9€7. 
Mr.  SABCCirr  Stimivift, 

Director.   Project    Vpward   Bound.   OJ^ce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  W<uhinfftoii.  D.C. 

DcAa  Ma.  SHUvxa:  lASt  summer  X  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  recommended  for,  and  ac- 
cepted into  the  Upward  Bound  Program  at 
Weeleyan  University  In  Mlddletown,  Oonoeo- 
tlcut. 

I  had  a  totally  new  and  exciting  experience 
and  I  found  a  new  confidence  in  myself  and 
realized  tfie  Importance  of  education  In  mak- 
ing life  more  enjoyable  and  fruitful. 

Before  I  entered  the  program.  I  had  an  Idea 
that  X  might  not  be  able  to  get  into  coliega. 
After  attending  the  summer  seaslon.  I  real- 
laed.  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Sam  Newcomer, 
Director  and  Mr.  Prank  Stewart,  guidance 
counselor,  that  I  had  a  very  good  chance  of 
getting  In  and  doing  better  than  Just  fair. 

Just  yesterday  I  received  word  fnnn  the 
University  of  Connecticut  that  they  had  de- 
cided to-  accept  me  Into  their  college  and 
they  were  willing  to  give  me  a  full  scholar- 
ship. I  am  very  grateful  to  them  for  the  ac- 
ceptance, but  I  owe  Just  about  all  of  my 
thanks  to  Upward  Bound.  HiU  Is  a  fantastto 


Tlic  MidA*  East  •mi  Vieteaa 


Appreciatioa  to  Upward  Booad  Profraa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  nw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRS3ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  IBST 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  edi- 
torial In  the  New  York  Times  underscores 
the  critical  differences  between  our  In- 
terests In  Vietnam  and  in  the  AUddle 
East. 

Four  Presidents  have  pledged  our  sup- 
port for  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
dynamic  democracy  of  Israel  whose  peo- 
ple are  firmly  committed  to  its  self- 
defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  dang'erous 
Irony  if  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
shotild  make  anyone  in  the  administra- 
tion think  twice  about  keeping  our  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  sovereignty  of 
Israel. 

I  believe  that  the  following  editorial 
merits  the  attention  of  my  ooUeagues: 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Tlmsa.  May  31.  19671 

Mmout  Eavt  ahd/ok  VixTWaai 
The  Issues  in  the  Middle  Eastern  conflict 
are  being  confused  by  some  commentators 
and  critics  with  the  very  different  issues  in- 
volved in  Vietnam.  Just  as  spokesmen  for 
the  Johnson  AdmlnlatraUQa  have  drawn  fai&e 
parallels  between  appaaaement  of  Hitler  and 
what  was  described  as  appaasement  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  Mao  1^-tung,  so  now  the  terms 
"hawk"  and  "dove"  are  being  loosely  ap- 
plied to  the  Middle  East  as  if  they  had  the 
same  connotations  as  in  Vietnam. 

It  la  neither  accidental  nor  Illogical  that 
many  of  the  same  Americans  whc  are  calling 
for  deescalatlon  and  unoondltl<»ial  negotia- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  also  call  for  firmness 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  In- 
sisting on  freedom  of  passage  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aqsba  and  on  honoring  American  com- 
mitments to  defend  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  Israel. 

The  United  States  had  no  such  commit- 
ments with  regard  to  South  Vietnam,  least 
of  all  to  fight  a  virtually  unilateral  and 
major  war  on  behalf  of  Saigon.  In  iOM, 
when  the  SEATO  treaty  was  signad.  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Poster  Dullee  specifically 
ruled  out  "unilateral  armed  intervention-" 
While  SSATO's  economic  and  defensive  com- 
mitments were  indeed  extended  in  a  protocol 
to  South  Vietnam,  along  with  Cambodia  and 
Laoa.  Saigon  was  not  even  a  party  to  the 
SEATO  treaty. 

The  other  major  document  sometimes  cited 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  as  a  com- 
mitment to  Balgon  was  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  President  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam  on  Oct.  33.  IOM,  In  it  Oeneral  El- 
senhower wrote  of  aid  to  Saigon,  the  pur- 
I>oae  of  which  would  be  "bo  aaslst  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means."  However,  this 
aid  was  made  dependent  on  President  Diem 
creating  a  Oovemment  "enlightened  tn  pur- 
poee  and  effective  In  performance."  Diem 
failed  signally  to  do  this,  as  virtually  every 
Vletnameee  from  Premier  Ky  down  now 
reoognlnes. 

President  Kennedy  Just  before  his  death 
and  PTMldcDt  Johnson  as  late  m  1«M  botb 
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tnalitsd— tn  Mr.  Jobnioo'i  wemto—  th»t  a>«  actlTitles.  In  the  course  of  the  (Jebate  on 

wmi  In  Tietn»n>  "ougB*  to  be  fought  by  the  the  resolution,  the  leadership  position 

boj»  of  A«u.-  not  br  Americ»n«.    I«r««i  la  ^  yje  United  States  was  challenged.  I 

not  Hkliic  tlM  United  Bt»t««  to  fl«ht  for  ^^^  proud   to  say   that  the  Honorable 

her.  Tbem  U  no  commltmeDt  to  do  lo.  Mil  ^^  ^  RooDiO  J«..  gpeaHng  for  hlm- 

in  pn«nt  cumimrtMio..  no  needto  dojo,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Honorable  Cla.k  Mac- 


But  th«re  are  coccunlunenta.  whlcb  can 
b«  document*!  precisely,  by  every  American 
Prvsldent  since  Truman  to  defend  tbe  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  of  Israel,  and 
thera  are  also  oomnUtmenU  by  Presidents 
E1.9ctib0VeT  and  Johnson  In  favor  of  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  free  pasaa^  tbrough  Xb* 
Stndt  of  TUan  Into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

In  terms  of  American  Interest — as  wtfl  as 
commitment — the  idJddle  East  Is  to  be  diff- 
erentiated from  Southeast  Asia.  The  Middle 
Easx  Is  the  croearoada  of  the  world,  between 
Asia  >JMi  Europe.  It  has  been  a  strategic  goal 
of  &uwla  alnce  Peter  the  Gr«at.  A  reminder 
of  thU  came  ooJy  yesterday  with  the  news 
that  Russian  warahlpa  are  going  to  pass 
through  the  Black  Sea  Straits  Into  tbe 
Esstem  Mediterranean. 

In  Its  great-power  sspoct  the  Middle  K««t- 
em  czlsLs  shapes  up  as  a  confrontation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Tcraxie  the  United  States.  As  the 
British  and  French  were  gradually  forced 
out  otf  the  area  following  World  War  n.  the 
United  States  toofc  their  place.  The  region  La 
now  ot  paramount  gtrateglc  importance  to 
this  country,  whereas  until  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  Southeast  Asia  was  only  a 
marglnsJ  power  factor  for  the  United  States, 
The  Persian  Oulf  area  produces  27  per  cent 
o<  the  world'!  petroleum,  and  has  proved 
global  reserves  of  ©0  per  cent,  American 
firms  have  a  gross  inveslnient  In  the  region 
of  mov«  than  93.6  billion.  There  Is  nothing 
comparable  in  American  Interests  that  citn 
be  ^d  of  the  Southeast  Asian  peninsula. 
The  American  position  has  now  reached 
the  Ironical  stage  where  virtually  every  argu- 
ment advanced  for  the  Vietnam  war — com- 
mltnunts.  honor,  security.  Interests,  con- 
sistency, the  self-determination  of  email  na- 
tions— could  be  used  in  favor  of  helping 
Israel.  However.  It  Is  not  necessary  nor  Is  It 
valid  to  make  euch  comparisons.  These  are 
two  eeparate  problems  calling  for  different 
lOluUons,  but  they  are  alike  In  that  they 
both  require  major  policy  dedslons  In  1»67. 
If  WashlngtcBi  now  argues  that  It  can- 
not afford  to  take  on  two  crucial  commit- 
ments at  the  same  time,  this  would  be  an- 
other good  reason  to  say  It  la  time  to 
ftescalate  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


htcrf OTcramenUl  Comaittee  for  Ewo- 
pean  Misntioa 

EXTEN8ICW  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   KSW    TOSK 
Dl  TBX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATl  V*» 

Wednesdav.  May  31.  1967 
Mr.  CEXXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oom- 
mittee  on  the  Judlciarr  has  been  repre- 
acdted  at  every  session  of  the  Intergov- 
enunent&l  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration Blnce  that  tntcmatlonal  organi- 
sation came  Into  existence  In  1951. 

ICEM  was  founded  as  a  result  of  the 
Initiative  taken  by  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  ever  since  the  operations  and 
activities  have  been  scrutinized  and  eval- 
uated by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
The  a7lh  council  session  of  ICEM  was 


Origor.  representing  the  committee,  re- 
Bponded  to  this  challenge  and  Joined  with 
VB.  representative.  Ambassador  Jamea 
Wine,  In  clarifying  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  that  the  House  will 
be  Interested  In  the  remarks  of  Congress- 
man RoDiNO  and  I  am  pleased  to  Inaert 
them  in  the  Rscord  at  this  time: 

iNTKSOOVniHltKKTAZ.  COMMTTTO    rOS  EtTRO- 
VTAH  MXGKATtON 

Mr.  Chairmsji.  It  Is  always  heartwarming 
for  me  to  come  here  among  you,  the  mem- 
ben  of  a  Committee  which  I  have  learned 
to  raapect  and  admire  for  all  the  good  It  has 
been  do4ng.  and  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  having  been  permitted  to  address  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  and  to  make  some  perti- 
nent observatloas. 

Regretfully,  the  legislative  schedule  In 
Wsfihlngton  curtails  my  participation  and 
ttoat  of  my  Ccaigreaslonal  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Clark  MacOregor,  Ua  this  seesloo's 
deUberatlons.  Howevw,  we  want  to  sssure 
you  that  our  limited  visit  here  should  not 
be  construed  In  any  way  as  a  lesaenlng  of 
our  Interest  In  and  dedication  to  the  work 
of  this  flne  Committee. 

Within  the  framework  ot  the  United  States 
Constitution,  the  LegislaUve  branch  of  the 
Government  shares  with  the  BxecuUve 
branch  responsibility  foe  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  intemaUonal  organizations.  Ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  have 
the  power  to  recommend  appropriations,  au- 
thorize appropriations,  and  the  obligation  to 
Bee  that  they  are  enacted  into  law  and  spent 
In  accordance  with  legislative  Intent.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  responsibility,  members 
of  the  committees  on  the  Judiciary  in  both 
sides  of  the  Ooogreas  have  consistently  at- 
tended ICEM  sessions  since  this  Committee 
was  conceived  over  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
Tlsits  to  the  Council  eeeslons  and  the  oon- 
stant  contact  with  ICEM  actlvlUcs,  as  well 
as  oonsultaUons  with  United  SUtes  delega- 
tions to  ICEM  form  the  basis  for  Congres- 
sional evaluaUon  of  Committee  acUvlUea. 
The  co-operative  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  StaU  and  the  Oongressloaal 
Committees  has  resulted  in  a  definite  unity 
of  purpoee  regarding  the  role  of  ICEM. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  reaffirm  ftiat 
of  all  the  Interest  of  the  Oongreeaslonal 
delegation  on  b^alf  of  all  three  of  tHe 
basic,  fully  co-eqxial  sectors  of  ICEM's  actlvl- 
Uee:  refugee  resettlement,  assistance  for  na- 
tional migration,  and  development  of  Latin 
American  programmes. 

I  am^  now  as  I  have  aiwaya  been,  convinced 
that  there  should  be  a  parity  and  not  a  pri- 
ority  between  the  three  authorized  functions 
otf  ICEM-  These  functions  must.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, be  kept  In  proper  balance. 

Of  course,  recognizing  that  vithin  each 
of  the  three  basic  sectors  of  ICEM'i  activities 
there  are  areas  which  may  require  urgent 
attention  and  thus  receive  a  priority  over 
another  area  which  can  be  programmed  over 
a  longer  period. 

References  were  made  last  week  to  alleged, 
and  I  quote,  "discrepancies"  between  the 
political  support  ICEM  enjoys  and  financial 
contributions,  often  demned  to  be  Inade- 
quate, We  per3onaIIy  have  some  difficulty  In 
agreeing  with  that  assessment  or  evaluation. 
One  must  discern  between  the  political  sup- 
port which — as  far  as  the  United  States  U 
concerned — Ls  constant,  and  I  emphaslae 
constant,  and  the  financial  support  which 
may  of  necessity  undergo  fluctuations  of  a 


ndgendea  of  a  temporurf  nature  might  oaOM 
temporary  reductions  in  the  fl narwhal  lop- 
port.  The  two  elements,  however.  mu#t  not 
and  should  not  be  oonfuaed.  but  should, 
however,  be  recognlaed  sa  facta  which  are 
subject  to  change,  and  hopefully  1  believe 
a  change  may  ccmrie  for  the  better  In  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

As  one  of  my  offlclal  duties  I  also  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  "Select  Committee  on  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Immigration",  a  oocunlttee 
which  was  established  by  the  immlgraUon 
Act  of  1965.  This  Committee,  eompoeed  of 
memben  of  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  of- 
fldala  of  the  Executive  branch,  has  great 
latitude  within  Its  mandate  to  review  and 
study  all  aspects  of  migration  relations  be- 
tween our  good  neighbours  of  lAtln  America 
and  the  United  Statea.  I  Intend  to  propose 
at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Ocouniaslon 
that  a  Uaison  be  developed  with  IGKM  so 
that  there  can  be  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
knowledge. 

The  notable  result*  o£  ICTOTs  Selective 
Migration  Programme  of  Latin  America  are 
already  known  and  I  commend  the  Commit- 
tee wholeheartedly  for  the  increasing  iuc- 
cess  in  recruiting,  transporting,  and  helplnr 
In  the  adjustment  ot  skilled  workers.  This 
-Brain  Gain"  to  I^tln  America  Is  a  threshold 
for  a  new  economic  era. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oow  reiterate  the  words 
of  our  Amhaseadcr.  the  Delegtae  to  this  Otam- 
mlttee.  We  came  to  this  session  hoping  that 
the  OouncU  would  adopt  a  reeolutJon  caUlng 
for  a  review  of  the  eoope  of  Icafs  acUvltles. 
The  proposed  resolution  hsd  been  well  re- 
ceived In  the  Congress  and  was  a  F**<Ucate 
for  renewed  support  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mitteeo.  The  thought  prevailed  that  a  review 
would  focus  attention  on  new  techniques, 
greater  collaboration  and  coordination  be- 
tween governments  and  between  programmes. 
NotwlthstamUng  the  will  of  the  Executive 
Oomnilttee  to  defer  a  review  resolution,  we 
win.  however,  leave  this  seeslon  knowing. 
since  I  see  the  tenor,  that  the  Member  Gov- 
ernments had  an  opoprtunlty  to  express  their 
respective  poeiclons  on  this  question;  and  we 
are  understandably  grateful  that  the  Admln- 
IstraUon  of  ICEM  wUl  undertake  a  "eelf  anal- 
yals".  If  you  please,  whlc&  when  completed 
will  be  nude  available  to  all  Member  Oov- 
emmenu.  We  feel  that  this  analysis  wlU  cer- 
tainly be  the  basis  for  future  Judgment  and 
evaluations. 

We  shall  return  to  Washington  Impressed 
with  what  we  witnessed  here  and  shall  report 
accordingly  to  ovir  colleagues  In  the  Oongreea. 


Tbe  Middle  Eatt:  Peace  or  Wv  at  Stake 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  oujroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  a  matter  of  gravest  concern  to  all 
of  us.  Even  a  minor  clash  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  coimtries  could  set  off  tbe 
general  conflict  which  would  directly  In- 
volve the  major  powers  and  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  primary  effort  to  avoid  armed 
conflict  and  to  build  a  more  stable  peace 
In  the  Middle  East  should  be  through 
the  United  Nations.  President  Johnson, 
quite  properly,  has  made  clear  that  the 
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of  i^rtll^ar^iSfl^^  ina«nuch  «  '^^^l.^Zi'^'^^.r  ^^^nr.Zp';o;i  Unlt*^  states  fuUy  ««.port*  me  efforts 

the  paramount  Item  on  the  agenda  was  for  reasons  well  determined  inside  and  at  the  of  this  world  organlzauon.  and  Its  Sec- 

a  resolution  offered  by  the  United  States  highMt  level  of  the  United  sutos-  execuuve  retary  General,  to  reduce  tensions  and 

calling  for  a  review  of  ICEM's  scope  of  and  legUiative  branriies  u  present  although  restore  stability. 


Tbe  United  Nations  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  avoid  responslbUity  at  this  crit- 
ical time  in  the  Middle  East.  The  cause 
of  peace  at  this  crossn)ads  of  the  world 
Is  at  stake.  So,  too,  may  be  the  future  of 
the  U.N,  for  falltire  to  act  now  could  well 
be  as  fatal  a  blow  to  the  United  Nations 
as  the  failure  to  act  In  Ethiopia  was  to 
the  Ijeague  of  Nations.  Very  simply,  civ- 
fllzatlon  can  no  longer  abdicate  to  armed 
aggression  the  rule  of  law  and  still  sur- 
vive. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  In 
an  editorial  earlier  this  week.  "This  Is  a 
critical  moment  for  the  U.N." 

It  Is  likewise— 

As  the  Times  has  properly  noted — 
A  crltacal  one  for  the  United  States  which, 
because  of  historic  relations  and  the  policy 
statements  of  every  President  since  Mr.  Tru- 
man, Is  committed  to  help  Israel  defend  her 
sovereignty  and  independence. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point — the  UB, 
Government,  speaking  through  Presi- 
dents Truman.  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson,  and  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared its  determination  to  act  against 
aggression  by  any  party  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Let  UB  hope  that  this  action  can  be 
taken  effectively  through  the  United 
Nations.  It  la  clearly  the  best  and  proper 
vehicle. 

But  let  us  be  very  clear  that  we  have 
an  historic  obligation  to  defend  the  na- 
tion of  Israel  against  aggression  and  de- 
struction. We  are  firmly  on  record  thstt 
freedom  of  passage  through  the  Gulf  ct 
Aqaba  mufft  be  secured. 

We  must  not  waiver  in  our  determina- 
tion or  commitment  to  aid  the  gallant 
people  of  Israel  In  this  their  hour  of 
need.  We  must  stand  firm  arul  take 
whatever  actions  may  be  necessary  to 
resist  armed  attack  against  Israel  and 
to  advance  the  f(Hlunes  of  vtace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  New  Yort 
Times'  editorial  oi  May  28  with  my  re- 
marks: 

(From  the  New  Tort  Tlmea.  May  M.  1M7] 
Pkacs  o«  Was  st  araKs 

U  Tbant*a  proposal  tbaX  ths  Security 
Council  "order"  all  partlei  In  the  Middle  Bast 
crisis  to  observe  an  unconditional  cease- 
fire— under  the  enftwrement  rather  than  the 
peacekeeping  provlsloDs  o*  ths  United  Na- 
tions Cbartei^—oCrers  ths  beat  nrote  to  a 
peaceful  solution.  But  this  effort  to  gain 
time  for  dlplocnacy  can  only  succeed  tf  It 
Is  made  unequivocally  clear  to  President 
Nasser  that  ceaseflra  does  Dc«  permtt  blm 
to  use  mines  and  artiUery  to  restrict  free 
passage  in  ths  Oulf  ot  Aqaba. 

The  Secretary  OeneraJ  was  Dot  explicit  on 
this  point,  but  It  is  definitely  Implied  In  his 
report.  He  noted  that  he  had  called  the  at- 
tentloo  or  the  Oovemmeni  of  Egypt  to  the 
"dangerous  consequences ■*  of  restricting  in- 
nocent passage  of  ships  and  had  urged  Cairo 
to  avoid  "precipitate  acUoo."  which  Israel 
ah^ady  was  publicly  oommltted  to  treat  M 
an  act  at  war. 

Mr.  Thant  centered  his  dramaUc  proposal 
on  the  situation  in  the  Oulf  ot  Aqaba.  which 
he  described  as  a  "very  serious  potential 
Ihreat  to  peace.'  rather  than  simply  as  an 
Igyptlan- Israeli  dispute.  His  fear,  he  warned. 
Is  that  a  clash  there  t>etween  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Israel  "will  inevitably  set 
off  a  general  conflict  In  tbe  Near  East." 

President  Nasser  defiantly  stated  last  week 
ttat  "under  no  circumstances  will  we  allow 


the  Israeli  Oag  to  pass  through  the  Aqaba 
Oulf,"  In  the  same  speech,  to  his  Air  Faroe 
Oonmiand.  he  pointedly  remarked  that  'wa 
are  oow  in  1967  and  not  19&6.^ 

During  these  yeais,  Egypt  has  etreogthened 
her  armed  forces  with  Russian  help  and  whUe 
she  is  BtlU  no  match  for  Israel,  the  EgypUana 
have  a  Russian -supplied  fighter  and  bomber 
force  that  could  be  damaging  to  Israel's  cities 
and  ports. 

The  greatest  change  of  all  since  1958.  to 
which  Moscow  called  attention  and  which 
President  Nasser  undoubtedly  had  in  mind. 
Is  that  the  United  States  Is  deeply  and  over- 
whelmingly bogged  down  to  a  war  in 
Vietnam. 

However,  certain  factors  have  not  changed 
Id  the  Last  decade.  If  President  Johnson  fol- 
lows through  on  his  strong  statement  that 
free  passage  into  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  Is  "a 
vital  Interest"  that  will  be  defended  against 
"Illegal"  moves,  the  strait  of  Tlran  wlU  not 
be  closed  to  Israeli  and  other  peaceful  ship- 
ping. Even  more  than  in  1967,  access  to  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  port  of  Elatb  Is  a 
ntal  need  to  Israel.  There  la  little  doubt  that 
Israel  would  fight  If  necessary  to  keep  this 
passage  free. 

The  historic  background  and  the  Issues  are 
extraordinarily  complex,  but  the  question  of 
keeping  the  Strait  of  Tlran  open  is  as  simple 
as  anything  can  be.  It  bolls  aU  the  Issues 
down  to  a  question  of  peace  or  war  In  the 
Middle  East. 

This  Is  a  critical  moment  for  the  U.N.  It  is 
likewise  a  critical  one  for  the  United  States 
which,  because  of  historic  relations  and  ths 
poUcy  statementa  of  every  President  since 
Mr.  Truman.  Is  committed  to  help  Israel  de- 
fend her  sovereignty  and  independence. 

The  Ruaelans  ask  tbe  United  States.  Britain 
and  the  Western  powers  to  "restrain  Israel." 
Tbe  West  has  a  right  to  ask  the  Soviet  Union 
to  restrain  Egypt.  The  best  Instrument  would 
be  tbe  United  Nations;  but  however  It  Is 
done,  the  principle  of  freedom  of  passage  In 
and  out  of  tbe  Oulf  of  Aqaba  must  be 
secured. 


A  Tribnta  to  a  Jewish  Aoiericaa  Leader: 
Rabbi  Dr.  Bersard  BerrHan 


SPEECH 
aw 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  WKw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATA^ES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Religious  Zionists  of  America 
saw  fit  to  honor  one  of  their  finest  lead- 
en. Rabbi  Dr.  Beniard  Bergman,  at  a 
banquet  In  New  York  City.  The  occasion 
was  both  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  the 
R^lglouB  Zionist**  National  Council  for 
Torah  Education,  which  E>r.  Bergman 
beads,  and  also  his  own  25  yean  of 
leadership  to  religious  Zionism,  Includ- 
ing four  terms  as  national  president. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  this  truly  distin- 
guished citizen  and  religious  leader,  I 
would  like  to  describe  briefly  some  of  the 
many  words  of  well-deservwl  praise  that 
were  delivered  at  this  memorable  affair 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Bergman,  as  well  as  add- 
ing a  few  heartfelt  words  of  my  own. 

I  have  had  the  great  honor  of  know- 
ing Dt.  Bergman  personally  and  In  pub- 
Uc  service  for  more  than  25  years.  Having 
worked  with  him  on  many  vital  Issues 
affecting  both  the  United  States  and 
Israel  I  hare  come  to  respect  him  as  a 
man  of  almost  staggering  range  of  ac- 


tivities. Scholar,  religious  activist,  Zkm- 
1st,  and  rabbinic  scholar— all  of  these 
are  combined  In  the  person  of  Dr.  Berg- 
man. This  was  recognized  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  his  letter  to  the  af* 
fair  which  honored  Dr.  Bergman,  in 
which  he  stated: 

I  am  grmtefui  to  you  for  this  fine  opix>r- 
tunl^  to  erprees  our  admlratloii  for  BabM 
Bergman  and  our  appreciation  for  his  ex- 
ceptional service  to  the  public  trust. 

The  courage  and  the  comfort  of  our  re- 
ligious leaders  have  always  been  most  wel- 
come in  the  house.  And  throughout  our  his- 
tory they  have  been  a  source  of  our  national 
strength. 

The  accomplishments  of  Rabbi  Bergman 
are  In  the  highest  tradition  c^  this  en- 
lightened leadership.  He  sets  an  example  that 
is  worthy  of  the  nation  he  has  served  ao 
long  and  so  well. 

X  am  proud  to  Join  yoa  and  all  who  are 
gatJiered  in  tribute  to  a  great  American. 

Ltkdon  Jormsoh. 

But  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the 
man  Dr.  Bergman  la,  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  remarks  he  made  in  response  to 
the  tributes  rendered  blm.  At  the  ban- 
quet, Dr.  Bergman  rose  to  say: 

I  am  very  grateful  to  all  of  you  my  dear 
good  friends,  who  caxne  her*  to  honor  me 
tonight,  and  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the 
t>eautlful  sentiments  and  moet  eloquent 
comments  of  the  esteemed  speakers,  directed 
to  me;  and  accept  them  not  as  an  expreaalon 
of  personal  esteem,  but  rather  as  a  tribute 
to  the  organlzaUon,  with  which  I  have  been 
associated  these  past  25  years,  and  the  Ideals 
which  it  represents. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  speak  on  the  pres- 
ent crisis  In  Israel.  Keverthelesa.  the  gravity 
of  tbe  situation  prompts  me  to  make  one 
brief  but  urgent  observation  and  appeal. 

I  strongly  urge  all  the  Zionist  groups  to 
launch  a  special  campaign  for  ths  purchase 
of  Israeli  products  by  the  American  people. 
Such  a  campaign.  If  succeasful,  win  relieve 
the  serlotis  unemployment  altuaUon  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  help  provide  Jobs  for  Israeli 
workers.  A  meeting  of  all  these  groups  should 
be  held  immediately  In  order  that  the  detail* 
be  worked  out. 

For  as  years,  we  have  labored  diligently, 
not  only  for  the  material  budldlng  of  the 
Holy  Land,  but  also  for  the  conquest  of  the 
heart,  of  our  greatest  treasure,  our  youth 
In  Israel,  and  In  America. 

We  were  always  mindful  of  the  Biblical 
Terse,  "When  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  land, 
thou  Shalt  plant  .  .  .  .'  Our  sages  thereupon 
comment  that  this  passage  refers  to  the 
child,  the  youth.  And  It  Is  to  this  element 
to  which  we  have  consecrated  our  planting, 
our  program  and  efforts  : 

"On  behalf  of  my  brothers  and  comrades, 
I  shall  ipeak  of  Peace." 

Surely,  today,  there  Is  do  theme  which 
has  greater  popularity  than  peace.  The  war 
In  Viet  Nam,  anarchy  In  Red  China,  turmoU 
in  Africa,  Arab  attacks  on  Israel,  the  threat 
of  a  rising  neo-Nazllam  In  Qerman.  make  us 
realize  that  everyday,  w*  are  facing  the 
spectre  of  war  and  destruction. 

Therefore,  all  agree  that  there  Is  nothing 
mors  Important  today  than  the  attainment 
of  peace.  But,  we  live  in  a  paradoxical  age, 
when  those  nations  which  are  often  the 
first  to  condemn  violence,  are  often  them- 
selves motivated  by  selfish  belligerent  Im- 
pulses, while  many  of  those  who  are  forced 
to  embark  upon  militant  policies^  are  In 
reality  determined  to  achieve  peace,  for 
theTrueli>es  and  aU  mankind.  However,  peace 
must  depend  essentially  upon  the  most  posi- 
tive facets  of  society. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  famous  prel- 
acy of  peace  in  Isaiah — "Tbe  wolf  wUl  Uve 
In  peace  with  the  sheep  and  a  small  clilld 
aball  lead  them."  And  the  Lubliner  Rabbi 
"What  U  the  novelty  otf  this  proph- 
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.„wf  TIM  not  nieh   barmanT  •»!•»  «=   »"•     tnd  mmlre™,  who  li«Te  bwn  hl«Med  by  hU 
S^bf  ^r^°t^  J^b^ikr*  "But,     ^  and  orarer  tbat  Almlgnt,  O-d  conUnu. 


b«  Mid.  -in  tb«  tlzn*  of  Wot^ — unity  wm 
■eblvTMS  only  In  &n  hour  of  crlsU  uid  dan- 
ger  ^wben    tbe    Hood    was    fcbout   to   drown 

them  lil."  In  the  MesaUnlc  period,  bamtver. 
wb«n  Uie  prophecy  of  "the  knowledge  of  G-d 
will  cover  the  earth."  wUl  be  realised,  then 


permanent  unity  wUl  be  atUlned  by  truth,     oherlsh. 


hope  and  pr&yer  that  Aimlgtity  < 
to  b«sticrw  hU  fthund&nt  t>leMtnei  of  lood 
h»mi  and  b*pplne«i  upon  R*bb*  Bergman 
•nd  hla  axempUxy  family.  May  he  continue 
hla  Inspired  leadership  snd  rich  achieve- 
menta  In  bahaU  of  th«  perpetuauou  at  th« 
Micrfd  ld«*Ii  of  Torah  and  Zlon  which  all 


faith  and  brotherly  love.  Such  a  peace  would 
truly  be  a  lasting  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  leaden  of  today's  world 
have  not  been  aucceeaful  In  attaining  thla 
peace.  They  offer  mm  conferencee.  aasembUes, 
mUed  armlatloe  commlaalon*  and  resolu- 
tions. But  the  ultimata  aim  of  all  these 
things  remains  beyond  their  abUlty  to  give 
us — peace  Itself. 

Why?  What  la  lacking?  The  Spirit  of  O-dl 
And  I  wish  to  sdd  one  thing  to  the  beautiful 
thought  of  the  Lubllner  Rabbi.  At  the  end 
of  tb*  above  mentioned  verse.  Isaiah  con- 
cludes with:  ".  .  .  and  a  lltUe  child  will  lead 
them."  Isaiah  indicates  forcefully  that  peace 
and  harmony  will  be  achieved  only  when  the 
"little  child"  wiU  be  brought  Into  the  strug- 
gle for  peace.  War  will  continue  to  pulverlae 
the  home,  hatred  wUl  sUU  menace  our 
progresfl  unless  sod  untU  we  concentrate 
upon  religious  education  (or  our  youth.  All 
our  efforts  in  diplomacy  and  scientific  prog- 
ress wUl  be  abortive,  unless  we  make  sure 

that  our  aspirations,  and  ambitions,  are 
Channeled    toward    our   youth.   The    world's 

dictators    have    uiKlerstood    thU    power    of  ™„.™ 

youth.  Nazi  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union.  Bed     ^"  JJind^u. 

China,  ail  achieved  great  strength  by  con-     "'^^J  ~   i«*     j 

oentrating    their   efforts    on    mobilising  the 

youth.  aevolutioDs  are  Inaugurated  by  stu- 
dents,  hatred   has   Invaded   the   temples  of 

learning,    and   we   Americana,   too.   tremble 

at  the  moral   upbeavels   brought   about  by 

our  youth. 
Tea,  true  meeslanlc  peace  Is  obtainable  only 

when  a  "little  child   lead  lead   them"  only 

when  we  have  Instilled  In  our  children  reli- 
gious education,  which  will  result  In  dedi- 
cation   to   the    noblest    pursuits   of   human 

existence;  only  then  may  we  truly  hope  for 

an  enduring  peacc- 

At  the  very  beginning  of  Jewish  history. 

the  Patriarch  Abraham,  speaking  of  bis  eon 

said:  "I  and  the  lad  shall  go  'Ad  Koh'  which 

means  to  the  appointed  place."  The  Hebrew 

word    TCoh"    also  stands   for  35.   So   tonight 

«t  our  3Sth  anniversary,  let  us  emulate  our 

Father  Abntbam  and  walk  with  our  youth,  let 

us  gird  our»eivee  for  the  great  t>attle  before 

Xi0, the  conquest  of  heart  and  the  victory 

of  tlM  «>irtt:  the  rehearing  o*  a  Jewish  youth 

m  America  and  Israel  which  will  be  dedicated 

to  the  pnnctplea  of  Torah.  a  youth  steeped 

in   the  prophetic   vlaiona   which   alone   can 

guaraxttee  and  assure  a  lasttng  peace.  And 

may  we.  in  our  time,  see  our  dally  prayer 

and  nallze:  "He  who  makes  peace  In  his 
BssTens  wlU  bring  peace  to  us,  to  Israel  and 
to  all  humanity." 


In  addition  many  messages  from  lead- 
ing rell^otis  and  political  leaders  of  the 
Btat«  of  Israel  were  received,  heaping 
praise  upon  Rabbi  Bergman. 

In  a  warm  message  from  Zalman  Sha- 
zar.  President  of  the  State  of  Israel,  he 
said: 

I  Implore  you  that  you  greet,  salute  and 
bless  heartily  my  friend  Babbt  Dr.  Bernard 
Bergman  to  the  occasslon  of  the  3Sth  An- 
niversary of  the  National  Council  for  Torah 
Education. 

In  the  words  of  the  Ashkenazl  chief 
rabbi,  Issar  Yehuda  Unterman: 

Heartfelt  blessings  to  the  National  Coun- 
cU  for  Torah  IducaUon  and  Its  honored 
President,  the  man  of  vision  and  of  con- 
structive deeds,  the  scholarly  Rabbi  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Bergman. . . . 

May  It  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  you 
merit  raising  a  generation  faithful  to  G-d 
and  His  Torah,  Oiled  with  love  for  Israel  and 
raising  high  the  ttanner  of  Justice  and  law 
that  will  profoundly  Influence  the  commu- 


Warm  words  of  praise  for  Dr  Bergman 
Cftme  from  Rabbi  Hershel  Shacter.  presi- 
dent of  the  Religious  Zionists  of  America, 
whooald: 

On  this  auspicious  occasion.  It  Is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  Vaad.  our 
enilnent  and  reversed  leader  and  mentor. 
Rabbi  Dr.  Bernard  Bergman,  the  honorary 
chairman  of  IClzxachl-Hapoet  Hammachl. 

In  behalf  of  the  Religious  Zionists  of 
America,  I  am  delighted  to  extend  our  warm- 
est greetings  and  profound  gratitude  to  Rabbi 
Bergman  for  his  dedicated  and  genuine  de- 
votion to  the  Ideals  of  Religious  Zionism, 
which  have  been  a  source  of  true  inapiraUoo 
to  us  aU.  His  constant  and  generous  dedica- 
tion to  every  phase  of  our  great  movement,  to 
Its  many  Yeshivot.  and  varied  educational, 
social  and  welfare  pro-ams,  richly  merit 
their  reception  and  esteem. 

We  are  proud  to  }oln  hla  legion  of  tncnds 


The  Sephardl  chief  rabbi  of  Israel, 
Rabbi  Yitzhak  Nissim,  said: 

The  public  activities — so  varied  and  so 
successful — of  Babbl  Bergman  are  well 
known  and  there  is  UtUe  doubt  that  they 
are  moet  pronounced  in  the  area  of  Torah 
education.  . . . 

To  my  good  friend,  Rabbi  Bergman,  I  send 
blessings  for  Ms  work.  May  the  Al-Ulghty 
Strengthen  and  Support  him  to  increase  his 
activities  on  behalf  of  Torah  and  communal 
activities. 

Among  the  prominent  political  leaders 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  Minister  of  In- 
terior Chalm  Moshe  Shapiro  atat«d: 

My  dual  greetings  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  to  the  35th  anniversary  affair  at  the 
National  CouncU  for  Torah  Education  and 
lu  President,  Rabbi  Dr.  Bernard  Bergman, 
who  is  so  deserving  of  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation for  his  widespread  and  euc»cesaful 
efforts  for  Torah  and  Zlon  and  toward  edu- 
caUng  his  community  toward  Torah  and 
piety.  May  you  go  from  success  to  success 
and  may  the  Al-Mlghty  send  you  His  bless- 
ing from  Zlon. 

Another  cahlnet  minister.  Dr.  Joaef 
Burg,  Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  de- 
clared: 

I  am  happy  to  send  my  sincere  greetings 
to  the  leaders  of  the  NaUonal  Religious  Zlon- 
^U  at  whose  head  stands  their  President, 
Rabbi  Bergman,  well  known  internaUonally, 
working  unUrtngly  for  the  glory  of  Torah 
and  its  spread.  He  comes  from  ancestors  who 
were  among  the  leaders  of  the  Hasaldlc  move- 
ment and  merited  learning  that  incompar- 
able Torah  study — the  study  In  the  Land  of 
Israel  .  .  . 

And  Minister  of  Religions,  Zeraeh 
Warhaftig.  added  his  praise  in  stating: 
Upon  the  anniversary  of  the  National 
CouncU  for  Torah  Education  and  In  honor 
of  our  great  personal  friend.  Rabbi  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Bergman,  be  blessed  by  the  O-d  of  Zlon. 
thusly: 

"May  It  be  that  the  Holy  Spirit  rest  upon 
all  your  deeds  and  merit  glorifying  Torah  and 
activities  for  our  people  and  the  Holy 
lAnd. . .  .** 


A  message  from  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Interior.  Rabbi  Dr.  Solomon  Ben- 
Meier,  said: 

I  am  extremely  happ;  to  greet  the  guest  ot 
honor,  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Rabbi 
Dr.  Bernard  Bergman,  the  president  oC  the 
Voad  Hachlnuch. 

Rabbi  Bergman  has  achieved  distinction 
In  many  areas  of  Jewish  communal  en- 
deavors. BUS  major  contribution,  however, 
has  been  on  the  platform  of  Religious  ZioD- 
Ism.  He  Ls  a  recognlEed  dynamic  leader  of 
Mlsrachl-Hapoel  Hamlzrachl  and  a  eourec  of 
Inspiration  to  so  many  colleagues  In  the 
movement.  He  always  serves  our  cause  the 
cause  of  Zlon— with  great  dedication  and 
selfless  devotion. 

May  the  Almighty  extend  His  blessings 
upon  Dr.  Bergman  and  bis  dear  family  so 
that  we  and  they  may  be  blessed  to  share  in 
the  comforting  of  Zlon  and  Jerusalem. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
beauUful  message  of  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment Yitzhak  Rafael,  who  said: 

The  lofty  aspiration  of  our  sages:  A  heart 
that  Is  good  unto  Heaven  and  good  unto  hu- 
manity Is  characteristic  of  and  symbolizes 
the  essence  of  my  truly  great  friend,  RabM 
Dr.  Bernard  Bergman.  But  this  aspiration  U 
not  merely  a  thing  th&t  man  attains  through 
his  efforts  at  perfection.  Over  and  above 
this.  It  is  a  spiritual  gift  from  the  Almighty 
Himself,  that  is  implanted  In  the  nature  of 
a  person. 

It  te  this  ohaiwcterlstle  that  guides  our 
friend  in  his  public  endeavors  and  in  his 
private  life.  The  doors  of  his  home  are  al- 
ways open  wide  and  his  hand  Is  never  closed 
to  the  needy.  His  soul  responds  to  all  cries 
for  his  heart  Is  good  and  receptive  to  the  con- 
cept of  Judaism  and  humanism — beoatiae  of 
thU  his  friends  are  legion  and  his  admirers 
are  many  .  .  . 

Prom  every  area  of  religious  Jewish 
life,  representing  the  leading  institutions 
of  Jewry,  prominent  spokesmen  greeted 
and  praised  Rabbi  Bergmaa 

Dr.  Samuel  Belkin,  president  of  Ye- 
shlva  University,  declared: 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  extend  greeungs 
to  the  New  York  Council  of  the  Religious 
Zlonlsu  of  America  as  you  obeerve  the  26th 
anniversary  of  the  Vaad  Hachlnuch 
Hatoranl  and  honor  Its  illustrious  president. 
Rabbi  Dr.  Bernard  Bergman,  an  esteemed 
alumnus  of  Tcshlva  University. 

E>r.  Bergman,  has  occupied,  with  distinc- 
tion, many  Important  poeu  of  leadership  in 
your  own  movement  azM]  In  the  total  Jewish 
community.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  In  con- 
gratulating and  extending  best  wishes  to  him. 
May  the  Almighty  grant  him  vigor  of  mind 
and  t>ody  to  continue  hla  capable  leadership 
and  devoted  service  to  Torat  Ylsrael,  Am 
Tlsrael  and  Bretx  Tlsraei,  and  may  the  Vaud 
Baohinucb,  under  his  dynamic  direction,  go 
from  strength  to  strength. 

On  behalf  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Jew- 
ish Agency,  Rabbi  Mordecal  Kirshblum, 
who  Is  also  honorary  president — together 
with  Dr.  Bergman — of  the  Religious 
Zionists  of  American,  stated: 

I  am  very  happy  to  extend  my  heBrtle^t 
good  wishes  on  this  festive  occasion.  The 
Vaad  Hachlnuch  Hatordnl  has  accomplished 
much  during  these  3S  years.  Inspired  by  the 
leadership  of  your  president.  Rabbi  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Bergman,  this  holy  organisation  has 
organized  the  College  of  Torah  Bducators  and 
has  conducted  a  weekly  radio  program  en- 
hancing the  work  of  our  Movement. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  congTatiOate  my 
good  friend  Rabbi  Bernard  Bergman.  We  have 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  these  many  years 
for  the  caiise  of  Torah  and  Zlon.  May  G-d 
bless  Rabbi  Bergman  and  his  dear  family 
With  many  years  of  health  and  happiness  ■ 
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And  from  the  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Ywhiva  University.  Rabbi  Eman- 
uel Rackman,  spiritual  leader  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Synagogue  In  New  York  City, 
came  the  following  words  of  warmth  to 
his  personal  friend: 

Very  few  of  ovr  contemporaries  have 
achieved  for  Tormh  and  for  larael  in  the 
measive  that  you  haT«.  Tou  have  thus 
achieved  not  only  because  you  cherUh  Torah 
and  the  Lond  of  our  Fathers,  but  because 
you  happen  to  be  in  addition  a  warm,  gen- 
erous person  and  a  very  loyal  friend. 

Perhaps  you  yourself  do  not  realize  how 
•omeone  else  In  your  position  oould  have 
cultivated  genuine  arrogance  and  how 
immune  you  are  to  that  vice.  If  you  agreed 
with  roe  you  would  not  be  so  humble;  so  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  agree. 

That  Is  why  ft  Is  ao  appropriate  that  you 
should  be  honored  and  t  deem  it  a  prlvUege 
that  I  can  greet  you  on  this  occasion  and 
pray  with  you  and  all  your  friends  that  you 
and  your  charming  wife  will  en>oy  many 
happy,  healthful  years  of  togeihemess  with 
boundleas  nachas  from  your  already  dis- 
tinguished offspring  and  oontloue  to  do  so 
much  for  so  many. 

Justice  Birdie  Am.sterdam.  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  addressed  the  assembled  and  voiced 
the  following  thoughts: 

As  a  former  member  of  Rabbi  Bergman's 
congregation.  I  first  gained  knowledge  of 
his  qualities  as  a  spiritual  leader.  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  career  with  keen  interest  and  can 
say  that  he  Is  truly  one  of  American  Jewry's 
leading  spokesmen  and  C4»nmunal  leaders. 
He  la  t-otally  dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  Torah.  He  is  a  renown  Taimudlc  scholar 
and  his  acUvlttes  in  the  Rabbinate  are  mani- 
fold. ^ 

RabM  Bergman  received  his  rabbinical 
codlnation  at  Teshlva  OnlversUy.  Hla  secular 
BtudlM  were  at  New  York  nnlverslty.  M.A.; 
and  his  Doctorate  from  the  Graduate  School 
of  Yeshlva  University.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  New  York  University.  He  U 
prealdenc  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Yeshlva  Unlventlty. 

He  is  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Union 
of  Orthodox  RabbU  and  the  Rabbinical 
CouncU  of  America.  Rabbi  Bergman  Is  Chair- 
man of  the  Smicha  Evaluation  Oonunlttee 
for  the  Rabbinical  Council  and  was  appointed 
by  this  rabbinic  group  to  tour  the  Soviet  as 
an  important  member  of  the  special  Com- 
mission to  Jews  behind  the  Ixon  Curtain. 

Rabbi  Bergman  has  been  a  leader  of  ths 
ReUglous  Zionists  of  America  for  twenty-five 
yeai».  In  this  capacity  as  President  of  Hapoel 
Hamin^chl  be  helped  forge  a  merger  with 
MlB-achL  The  merger  was  very  important  to 
hiin  because  he  Is  devoted  to  the  Ideal  of 
unity.  He  was  elected  national  President  of 
ths  United  Mlsrachl- Hapoel  HsmlzrachL 
Amongst  his  colleagues  Rabbi  Bergman  la 
known  ss  ths  **Ish  Hamaseh."  ths  man  at 
action  and  deed. 

The  future  of  American  Jewry,  he  correctly 
believes  Is  In  the  Teshlva  trained  boy  and 
girl.  Because  of  ths  great  emphasis  that  he 
places  on  education  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  National  OcuncU  for  Torah 
Educa-tlon.  During  the  two  yean  that  be  Is 
St  the  helm  of  this  orgacUaaUon  an  Inten- 
sive program  was  conducted.  This  Includes 
the  opening  of  new  Yeshivot  throughout 
America  and  the  estahUahment  of  the  Col- 
lege for  Torah  Bducators  which  qualifies 
Yeshlva  graduates  as  teachers  In  the  Torah 
schools.  He  has  also  oondticted  a  weekly  radio 
program  which  brlnffi  the  message  of  the 
Yeshlva  to  American  Jewry. 

Rabbi  Dr.  Bergman  is  a  m.ember  of  the 
Actions  Comniltt«s  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
and  has  participated  aa  a  delegate  at  a  num- 
ber of  World  Zionist  Ooagresses  addressing 
the  Plenary  Besslons  snd  serving  on  Its  Im- 
portant ooraznltteea. 


His  dedicated  efforts  have  benefitted  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  In  America.  Israel  and 
throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  working  aeilously  for  the 
group — as  a  religious  activist,  rabbinical 
leader.  Zionist  spcAesman.  scholar,  author 
and  teacher,  he  believes  and  practices  con- 
cern for  and  help  to  the  individual.  He  is  a 
souroe  of  lns|4ratlon  and  a  plUar  of  strength 
to  hU  host  of  friends. 

The  two  largest  orthodox  rabbinical 
organizations  in  America  added  their 
voices,  too.  Rabbi  Meyer  Cohen,  head  of 
the  Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  declared: 

Rabbi  Bernard  Bergman  has  In  the  course 
of  many  years  rendered  ouUtandlng  services 
to  the  American  RabblnaU  and  to  various 
aacred  Jewish  causes  generally  and  to  ths 
causes  of  A-eta  Israel  and  Torah  educaUon 
In  particular.  We  extend  to  him  our  cordial 
fellclUtlons  and  beet  wishes  for  long  life 
and  much  happiness  and  success. 

At  the  same  time.  Rabbi  Pesach  Z. 
Levovltz.  president  of  the  Rabbinical 
CouncU  of  America,  said: 

I  am  Indeed  pleased  and  proud  to  be  af- 
forded the  prlvUege  to  bring  you  the  greet- 
ings from  more  than  &00  members  of  the 
Rabbinical  CouncU  of  America  In  tribute  to 
our  disUngulahed  and  eminent  colleague. 
Babbl  Dr.  Bernard  Bergman,  who  is  being 
feted  by  your  organization  for  his  indefatiga- 
ble efforts  In  behaU  of  Torah  and  Erets 
YisroeL 

Through  his  brilliant  stewardship  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Religious  Zionists  of  America 
and  the  National  OouncU  for  Torah  Educa- 
tion. Rabbi  Bergman  chartered  many  areas 
of  activity  which  immeasurable  enhanoed 
the  causes  of  Torah  and  Zionism:  forging  a 
new  image  of  responsible  leadership  in  the 
Orthodox  oommunlty.  His  inexhaustible  re- 
lentlwa  zeal  and  genuine  dedication  hrou|^t 
to  Religious  Zionism  and  Harbotzss  Torah 
new  dimensions  which  spelled  overwhelming 
suoceas. 

HU  envlahle  record  of  aeoompUshment 
truly  earned  for  hfim  the  honors  that  you 
are  conferring  upon  him.  Tou  have  chosen 
well. 

The  president  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  the  Religious  ZKmlsta 
ot  America,  R&bbl  Abraham  Kellman, 
spoke  to  the  assembled  and  tied  the 
recent  growth  of  the  National  Council 
for  Torah  Education  directly  to  its  new 
president.  Dr.  Bergman: 

During  the  past  year,  with  the  election  of 
Dr.  Bernard  Bergman  as  President,  the  Taad 
has  intensified  its  program  and  Is  attempting 
to  assume  an  even  more  vigorous  role  In  the 
field  of  education.  The  CouncU  Is  delighted 
to  pay  this  public  and  well  deserved  trlbuts 
to  our  guest  of  honor.  Dr.  Bergman  has  an 
outstanding  record  In  the  work  of  Religious 
Zionism.  He  has  held  every  high  office  in  the 
movement,  snd  has  capped  bis  fine  record 
of  servloe  with  an  extraordinary  display  of 
hard  work,  devotion  and  cooperation  in  mak- 
ing this  Dinner  an  outstazidlng  success. 

Simultaneously,  the  general  chairman 
of  the  affair,  Israel  Bonds  Director. 
Shragai  Cohen  stated  In  his  address: 

Our  gueet  of  honor  and  our  dear  friend. 
Dr.  Bergman,  Is  warmly  deserving  of  our 
tribute  for  his  2S  years  of  outstanding  activ- 
ity in  our  movement.  He  has  brought  to  his 
work — and  ours — the  sealous  idealism  of 
HsMidism:  its  enthuslsam  and  wsrmth.  As 
President  of  Mlsrachl  and  Hapoel  Bamlrachl 
and  later,  as  President  of  the  united  Miz- 
rachl-Hapoel  Hamirachl  movement,  he  ful- 
filled his  duties  honorably,  effectively  and 
constantly. 

He  has.  In  the  face  of  heavy  responslbUi- 
ties,  given  of  blmaeU  moat  fully  to  his  post 


as  President  of  the  Vaad  HsffMnurh  Batoranl. 
He  has  foUowed  the  edict  of  Moses,  "And  I 

make  them  know  the  Statutes  of  O-d  and 
Hie  Laws."  Rabbi  Bergman  feels  strongly  that 
all  the  problems  that  confront  the  modem 
Jew  can~^-and  must — be  solved  through  a 
pioper  understanding  of  the  Torah.  He  finds 
pleasure  and  comifort  In  aiding  the  Day 
School  Movement  and  everything  that  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Jewish  education  both  of  our 
children  and  the  training  of  teachers  to  as- 
sure the  Jewish  future  of  the  young  people. 
He  can  always  t>e  counted  on  as  an  under- 
standing friend.  For  these  virtues — and  many 
are  proud  to  honor  him  tonight. 


Ptx>m  distinguished  political  leaders  In 
the  United  States,  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  Rabbi  Bellman's  achieve- 
ments were  obvious.  In  the  words  of  New 
York's  Governor  Nelson  A-  Rockefeller 
to  Dr.  Bergman: 

It  Is  moet  fitting  that  you  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  diimer  celebrating  the  S6th 
anniversary  of  the  National  CouncU  for  Torah 
Education. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
lifetime  you  have  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religious  scholarship  and  faith. 

While  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  spol^e 
highly  of  Dr.  Bergman  "who  has  so  sclf- 
lessly  devoted  himself  to  keeping  alive 
and  vital  for  our  youth  the  study  of  the 
law  In  the  finest  traditions  of  our  faith," 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  John  V. 
Lindsay  told  the  assembled: 

Tou  do  weU  to  honor  Rabbi  Bergman,  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  Zionist  movement 
and  ardent  advocate  of  religious  training 
and  education. 

My  warmest  and  beet  wishes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  leader  R&htii  Bernard 
Bergman. 

The  bipartisan  endorsement  of  Rabbi 
Bergman's  achievements  was  completed 
with  the  words  of  New  Yort  State  at- 
torney general,  Louis  J.  L«fkowlta: 

In  honoring  Rabbi  Bergman  on  this  oc- 
casion you  pay  a  weU  deserved  tribute  to 
ooc  who  has  earned  the  affection  and  esteem 
In  his  chosen  career  and  at  the  same  time 
has  kept  uppermost  In  his  th'^ughts  and  ac- 
Uons  the  welfare  of  his  CongregaUon  and 
the  implementation  of  Jewish  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
tributes  and  praises  of  distinguished  na- 
tional and  world  leaders.  I  should  like  at 
this  time  to  Insert  an  article  about  Dr. 
Bergman  that  appeared  In  the  Jewish 
Press,  largest  Anglo-Jewish  weekly  pub- 
lication In  the  United  SUtes,  In  the  Issue 
of  March  17,  1967,  of  this  year: 

It  was  a  8abt>ath  morning  in  the  summer 
off  1966  and  the  Great  Synagogue  in  Moscow 
was  filled  to  overflowing— an  unusual  oc- 
curence In  the  Soviet  Union.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  ths  speaker  standing  on  the  blma 
( platform ) .  His  words.  In  yiddlsh.  were 
spoken  eoftly; 

"We  have  not  come  here  for  political  or 
dlplomaUc  reasons.  We  have  come  to  affirm 
that  when  a  Jew  in  America  hurts,  the  Jew 
of  Russia  feels  the  pain."  The  people  looked 
at  each  other.  They  understood  what  the 
speaker  really  meant  and  his  words  brought 
hope  to  their  heavy  hearts.  He  had  aXBrmed 
Jewry's  unity  In  time  of  sorrow,  he  had  told 
the  RuHlan  Jews  that  America  felt  tbelr 
pain. 

"No.  we  have  not  eoroe  for  political  rea- 
sons. We  have  come  simply  because  of  the 
wcu-ds  of  the  Bible:  Es  achai  ancobl  mika- 
vesh:  It  Is  my  brothers  whom  I  seek!"  TTie 
words  were  electric.  People,  young  snd  old. 
hurwt  Into  tears  and.  later,  as  ths  ^waksr 
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CMTlwl  »  Torah  past  the  hlslM.  many  reached 
out  to  tlM  bla  hand  in  silent  thanka. 

The  epeaker.  that  morning,  warn  Rabbi  Dr. 
Bemut]  Bergman,  clearly  one  of  American 
Jewry ■•  leading  spofceamen  and  communal 
leaden.  He  wm  In  RuMla  that  tUy  aa  a 
member  of  the  Rabbinical  Comml«lon  to 
RinalA  fponaored  by  the  Rabbinical  Council 
of  America.  "Cme  of  the  cle*r«it  imprsMloM 
I  brought  home  with  me."  Rabbi  Bergman 
■aid  "WM  that  Soviet  Jewry  wm  telling  IM 
in  the  ff*e  world:  Cry  outl  Help  u« !  Protert r 

Hli  eonet  trip  wa»  only  one  of  Rabbi  Berg- 
man** almost  etaggerlng  ran^  of  activities 
on  «u  American  and  IntemaUonol  Jewlah 
•ceoe.  Scholar,  religious  activist.  Zionlat  and 
rabbinical  leader— all  theee  are  combined  to 
the  pcnoa  ot  RabM  Bergman  being  honored 
March  l»th  by  the  Rellgloua  Zlonleta  ot 
America  at  the  Hotel  Americana  to  New 
York  The  oocaelon  le  both  the  asth  annl- 
vervary  orf  the  Mlzrachl  National  OouncU  for 
Torah  EducaUoc  which  RabW  Bergman  beads 
and  also  his  own  26  years  of  leadership  to 
rellgtous  Zionism,  including  four  terms  as 
natlooal  president. 

Sining  with  Rabbi  Bergman  In  his  immense 
library  (he  la.  incidentally,  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  world's  largest  prtvaU  ooUectlons  of 
Judalcm).  be  recalled  the  years  with  the 
Mlsrachl-Bapoel  Hamlgracbi : 

"Unity  has  always  been  my  ambition.  The 
mor«  rellgloua  Jews  are  unified  the  more  we 
can  accomplish.  1  cannot  say  that  everyone 
has  agreed  with  me  to  this."  he  said  with  s 
■mils,  "hut  I  have  never  swered  from  this 

SO*l" 

When  asked  what  his  tboughU  were  con- 
ceratog  the  mort  effective  way  to  surengthen 
rellgloa  to  Israel.  Rabbi  Bergman  wiU  always 
•ay: 

"The  time  has  come  to  stop  talking  and 
begto  dotog.  The  futtire.  berth  to  Israel  and 
Amarlca,  Ilea  to  educaUon  and  yoahlvas.  This 
Is  why  to  the  past  I  have  taken  a  cloee  to- 
tweat  to  the  Teshlvot  Bnel  Aklva  to  Israel 
and  have  taken  on  the  task  of  president  of 
the  National  Council  for  Torah  Education." 

What  were  his  main  accomplishments  to 
the  Later  since  be  took  over? 

"Aalde  from  the  establishment  of  new 
yeshlvas.  the  proudest  feat  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  College  for  Torah  Edu- 
cation which  takes  learned  yeahlva  graduates 
and  qualtfles  them  to  be  teachers  to  Torah 
tostltutlODS.  This  has  b«en  the  greatest 
vacuum  to  the  Torah  community  to  America. 
We  have  filled  tt." 

Rabbi  Bergman  was  bom  to  Taslna, 
Czechoslovakia.  Ordatoed  at  Teshlva  Uhl- 
Tonlty  (he  later  continued  his  studies  a» 
the  famous  H<*Ton  Teshlva  I  he  Is  active  to 
tha  two  leadtog  Orthodon  rabbinical  bodies 
to  the  United  Btates.  the  Union  at  Orthodoi 
Rabbis  and  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America. 

tt  is  Zionist  and  world  Jewry's  problems 
that  are  his  flrst  intereet.  however,  and  he  has 
Just  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Actions 
Committee  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  of  which  be 
la  a  member. 

■•As  for  other  'achievements'  you  want  to 
know  about— forget  those  and  loc*  at  one  of 
my  proudest  poeaesalons." 

At  this  potot.  Rabbi  Bergman  went  to  a 
sbeif  and  came  hack  with  an  andent-loofctog 
book.  "See  this."  he  said  encltedly.  "It  Is  an 
orl^toa]  manuscript,  a  prayer  book  of  the 
Smak  (a  great  scholar  of  the  Ulddle  A«as) 
and  along  side  the  text  are  cocnmentarias  by 
leading  oommentators  of  the  middle  ages." 

The  scholar  to  Rahbl  Bergman  was  out 
Zkow  and.  despite  his  failure  to  publicise  It. 
bis  home  has  long  been  a  meeting  place  for 
•chotara,  the  needy,  and  guests  of  all  kinds. 
He.  himself,  put  tt  this  way;  "In  doing  pub- 
lic service  one  must  never  loee  sight  o*  the 
todlvlduaJ.  As  a  group  or  leader  gets  too  big 
the  Individual  often  finds  no  place  to  turn 
to.** 

Babbl  Bergman  Is,  himself,  the  publisher 
of  the  Raabad  and  eontJlbuted  commentaries 


to  It.  He  also  U  the  author  of  a  oonkmsntuT 
on  "Plakel  Chala".  One  at  his  mo*  famous 
works— a  book  of  sermons  entitled  "Hadraah 
Vbaraayon." — refleets  his  fame  as  an  crater. 


DUna  Rom.  Matt  WUsob,  FlorcBCc  B«l- 
Urd— 'HI*  SaprcBc***— Opu  at  A* 
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SPEECH 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  to  announce  to  my 
coUea^es  a  very  Important  event  that 
will  be  taking  place  In  Washington  this 
coming  Thursday  night.  Diana  Ross, 
Mary  Wilaon,  and  Florence  Ballard — 
collectively  and  most  famously  known 
as  the  Supremes— begin  a  10-day  engage- 
ment here  In  Washington  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  this  Thursday  night. 

The  talent  and  personalities  of  the 
Supremes  have  set  them  apart  from  all 
the  other  well-known  popular  singing 
groups  and  made  them  Into  an  interna- 
tionally famous  group.  Their  talent  la 
so  great  and  varied  that  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  top  performers  not  only  in 
the  rock  and  roll  and  rhythm  and  blues 
fields,  but  also  on  the  nightclub  and  con- 
cert circuits,  on  nationwide  TV.  and  as 
recording  stars  with  many  gold  records 
to  their  credit.  The  Supremes  are  unique 
In  the  popular  music  field  In  their  ability 
to  appeal  to  music  lovers  of  all  ages, 
tastes  and  backgrounds. 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  these 
three  beautiful  and  talented  yoimg  wom- 
en are  the  most  famous  residents  of 
Michigan's  First  Congressional  District. 
And  I  would  stress  that  the  very  high 
regard  we  in  Michigan  have  for  the  Su- 
premes Is  completely  bipartisan.  Michi- 
gan's Governor  George  Romney,  a  well- 
known  Republican,  has  aptly  described 
the  Supremes  as  "the  most  exportable 
Michigan  product." 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  the 
Supremes  as  my  constituents  because 
Flo,  M«ry,  and  Diana  have  consistently 
been  concerned  and  diligent  in  seeing 
that  their  new-found  fame  and  fortime 
has  benefited  not  only  themselves  and 
their  families  but  the  entire  community. 
They  have  often  given  freely  of  their 
time  and  talent  to  support  many  impor- 
tant public  efforts. 

Two  recent  articles  regarding  the  Su- 
premes tell  much  about  their  careers  and 
their  unique  position  in  the  popular  mu- 
sic field  In  America.  I  Insert  these  arti- 
cles In  the  CoNGRissioNAL  RxcoED  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks : 

(Pnan  the  Washington  Post,  May  38.  1907] 

Sunxius  RoixzNG  IM  To  Rock  th»  Tmiack 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

New  ToBK. — There  Is  something  wildly 
iQ^oongruous  about  the  Supremes  playing 
Manhattan's  Oopacabana. 

Dressed  In  purple  uhlffwi  mlnlshlfts.  belt- 
ing out  rhythm  and  blues  numbers  and  doing 
the  bugaloo  while  they  sing,  tliese  three  De- 
troit  Elrls  who  bob-Qoh  with  tha  Beatles 


whan  Uwy  visit  Xtoodoa.  are  In  strange  sur. 
rounrtings  at  the  Oo^. 

Th*  club  la  a  mn^oal  mausoleum  of  ao- 
othw  era,  full  at  plastic  plaeapple  trees  and 
PlberglM  cttms  pv^ns  that  oonld  be  either 
ft  glaat  Oanma  mnmla  hairpiece  or  Ha- 
waiian mgbt  at  Oroastngers.  No  place  for 
a  rock  *B'  roll  abow.  itoa  Oopacabana 

And  there  Is  the  smilance.  Sure,  there  art 
plenty  ei  leggy  Uyee  who  wiu  protoobiy  sund 
in  Una  at  Arth«r  aftar  the  show,  a  few  kids 
out  for  a  biff  bight  aftar  the  prom,  some 
East  Villagers  who  havent  been  uptown  sines 
the  last  Be- in. 

But  what  about  all  the  rtsltlng  firemen 
whose  wives  keep  counting  travelers'  checks. 
the  middle-aged  couples  from  Long  Island. 
tha  fathers  who  bring  their  13-year-old 
daughters  to  see  the  Bupremes.  tben  come 
back  with  their  wives  the  next  nlgbt? 

In  New  York.  It  U  not  the  kids  who  have 
booked  the  Oopa  solid  for  14  straight  days, 
two  shows  week-nlghU.  three  on  weekendjs. 

When  the  Supremes  leave  the  45  rpm 
spindle,  they  also  leave  the  teenage  music 
business  and  become  s  sophlsUcated  night- 
club act. 

There  have  been  a  few  rock  slngen — Petula 
Clark  comes  to  mind — who  can  bridge  the 
gap  between  musical  generations,  but  ths 
Supremes  probably  represent  the  only  group 
at  the  very  top  of  the  rhythm  and  blues 
business  who  eetabllsb  complete  rapport 
with  adult  audiences. 

Part  of  this  la  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
girls— Diana  Roes.  Mary  Wilson  and  Florence 
Ballard.  But  part  o*  the  credit  goes  to  the 
BAotown  Record  Co..  for  whom  the  Supremes 
record. 

The  girls,  who  grew  up  In  the  Motor  City's 
slum  ghetto  and  have  been  singing  together 
since  they  were  about  14,  first  came  to  Mo- 
town In  the  early  '60s. 

Even  then,  Motown  had  eaUbUshed  Itself 
as  a  unique  organlaaUoti  in  the  pop  record 
business,  a  Negro-owned  oorporaUon  that 
was  producing  eonslfitent  hlta.  But  It  re- 
mained for  the  Supremes  to  put  the  tabel 
In  Its  present  poalUon  of  outselUng  the  rock 
and  roll-rhythm  and  blues  raleaaea  of  any 
other  label. 

Berry  Oordy  Jr..  Motown's  president,  flrst 
put  Dtane,  Mary  and  Plo  to  work  dubbing 
the  background  for  the  company's  then 
better  known  properUes  like  Manrtn  Oaye. 
the  Pour  Tops  and  Smokey  Robinson  and 
the  Miracles. 

Then.  In  the  summer  of  1WJ4,  Gcrdy  had 
the  girls  record  "Where  Did  Our  Love  OoV" 
wblch  became  the  first  of  a  continuous  streak 
of  hlta.  nine  of  them  gold  records. 

As  the  Supremes  were  perfecting  their 
sound  around  almost  Baroque  counterpoint, 
cloee  hannony.  a  big  beat  and  Diana's 
throaty,  Eartha  Kltt-tonea,  the  girls  wcra 
also  attending  "the  flnlshing  school." 

The  finishing  school,  as  tt  Is  called  around 
Motown's  Detroit  hsadquarters.  Is  the  labcli 
Artist  Development  Department,  an  institu- 
tion where  slum  kids  leom  to  play  clubs 
like  the  Copaoabana  and  the  Shorehsm. 
where  the  Supremes  open  Thursday. 

tTnder  Oordy'e  guidance,  the  Supremes 
learned  how  to  overoc«ne  the  restrictions  of 
electronic  gimmickry  that  plays  so  big  a 
role  in  the  record  bualne*  and  allows  ob- 
Bcurv.  acne-gancratlon  stars  to  toss  off  bit 
records  sight- unseen. 

Prom  the  Siipremea'  oonalderable  amount 
of  raw  talent  there  emerged  a  amoo^h.  very 
capable,  mature  group  of  performers  who — 
1/  things  ever  do  tit  bottom — could  ride 
the  Andrews  Sisters  circuit  when  they  reach 
age  30.  and  do  It  with  ability. 

Becoming  nightclub  performers,  however, 
was  not  without  problems  for  the  Supremes; 
off  stage  tha  girls  are  simple  pleasant, 
frtandly,  average  young  ladles  who  are  not 
aaatly  given  to  singing  Lemer  and  Uiewe 
tunaa,  telling  Jokes  and  making  S2d  degree 
Maaoua  aaathetlcaUy  comfortable. 
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Happily  for  tha  Supremea,  any  re4uetanoa 
to  pay  attention  at  tha  tlnlahlng  aehooi  was 
offset  by  what  ooa  Motown  official  regards 
as  the  giria*  "overwhalxnlng  daaira  to  ha  on. 
top." 

This  competltlTeneas,  which  colleagues  say 
extends  to  the  Supremea'  dealings  with  other 
Motown  artists  as  well  as  singers  on  other 
labels,  got  them  through  Oordy's  Academy 
summa  cum  laude. 

with  the  help  of  a  retlnua  of  veteran  per- 
formers that  Motown  employs  as  teachers, 
Diana.  Mary  and  Plo  became  schooled  In  the 
complex  Motown  choreography  so  evident  In 
their  club  appearances. 

And  they  paid  strict  attention  in  charm 
class,  learning  how  to  be  little  ladles,  how  to 
act  when  the  public  relations  man  takes  you 
to  lunch  to  meet  the  press,  how  to  alt  in 
Johnny  Oaraon's  low-slung  chairs,  how  to 
be  chic  In  the  gowns  selected  by  Motown's 
Special   Projects   Department. 

Then,  too,  the  Supremea  learned  to  en- 
large their  repertory  with  standarda.  to  tell 
a  few  Jokes  and  began  to  gain  stage  presence. 

Soma  of  Motown's  critics  contend  that 
thera  is  artistic  danger  In  the  company's 
approach  to  training  Its  performers;  that 
they  coma  out  of  tha  flniihing  school  as 
though  stamped  on  one  of  the  Detroit  auto 
assembly  imea  where  Berry  Oordy  worked 
when  he  first  ventured  into  the  record 
business. 

Although  there  are  some  evidences  of  this 
problem  in  both  the  "Motown  Sound" — the 
generic  term  for  the  lahti's  particular  brand 
of  Negro  rhythm  and  biuea — and  In  the  live 
appearances  of  some  of  the  cc^npany's  per- 
formers, the  Supremes  have  emerged  as  a 
distinctive  group. 

The  first  factor  working  in  their  favor  la 
the  personalities  of  the  girls  themselves.  They 
are  by  nature  rambunctious,  happy,  young 
end— -despite  three  years  of  earning  some  of 
the  highest  salaries  In  show  business — rather 
fetchingly  naive.  All  of  this  cornea  through 
on  stage. 

Just  as  Important,  the  Supremea  are  not 
nearly  so  bound  by  the  Motown  Sound  aa 
some  of  the  label's  other  stars.  "The  reason." 
says  one  Motown  aide,  "is  that  the  Supremes 
are  more  musical  than  moat  of  the  other 
groups." 

Hence,  they  can  work  with  the  big,  BasLe- 
slzed  Motown  band  that  travels  with  them 
as  well  aa  they  do  with  the  electronic  mUt- 
msstera  t>ack  In  Detroit;  their  arrangementa 
are  freer  and  more  Inventive  than  thoae  of 
most  rock  artists  who  try  to  raise  the  level 
of  their  work  to  serious  m^ualc. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  "Supremea  sound" 
Itself,  sometlilng  related  to  but  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  the  parent  Motown  sound  and 
probably  the  real  reaaon  for  the  group's  abil- 
ity to  bridge  the  generation  gap. 

Even  when  the  Supremes  sing  standards — 
as  they  will  In  perhafis  a  third  or  fourth 
at  their  numbers  during  the  Shoreham  en- 
gagement— this  sound,  to  Bome  extent,  over- 
shadows the  songs  themselves. 

Rou^y,  it  Is  a  gloesy  yet  soulful  oo(nMn*> 
tlon  of  hard  rock,  occasional  funky  Muea, 
sensitive  Inflection,  heavy  baaa  and  a  big 
hand  style  mixed  with  goepcd  vocal  bar- 
momes. 

Such  a  conglomeration  la,  ot  oourae,  dlf- 
fleult  to  master.  But  It  includaa  enough 
forms  from  different  typee  of  music  to 
generata  wide  appeal  tf  handled  freely  and 
^expertly. 

That'a  why  tha  Pepal  OenaraUon  and  tha 
Moxle  Oeneratlon  wars  able  to  coexist  undsr 
tha  pottad  plnaapplaa  of  tba  Oopa. 


f  Ftom  Jet  magadna,  June  1 .  1907 1 

StTPiXMcs  IM  a  New  "Bao" — TAvmoxjt  Dnaon 

SxNoma  Oaovp 

{By  Bobbie  Barbae) 

Already  stars  of  records,  concerts  and  tel- 
evision guest  spots,  "nie  Supremes.  at  Last, 
have  been  permitted  to  peek  Into  a  couple 
of  brand  new  "bags."  Although  their  faces 
dldnt  quite  make  It  they  are  heard  on  tha 
sound  track  singing  the  title  tune  of  the  new 
Columbia  movie  The  Happening,  which  stara 
Anthony  Qulnn.  and  they've  developed  a 
"clasa"  night  club  act  that  Is  regarded  as 
"outta  sight." 

A  oontlnuous  sell-out  during  their  two- 
week  stay  at  Cch"^<^)^>^i^* — their  third  en- 
gagement at  the  New  Tork  nllery — The  Su- 
premes rocketed  off  to  a  rollicking  start  on 
opening  nlgbt  and  reaped  standing  ovations 
from  the  claiming  crowd  that  included  TV's 
Ed  Sullivan,  singer  Dlonne  War»-ick,  enter- 
tainer Bobby  Short,  grid  star  Tim  Brown,  etc. 

"The  Supremes  have  not  simply  changed 
over  the  years,"  beams  publicist  Paul  Alder- 
man, "but  they  have  improved  and  diversi- 
fied their  show  by  adding  new  aongs,  quipa, 
show  tunea  etc.  to  reach,  satisfy  and  appeal 
to  more  people.  Since  you  don't  find  too  many 
young  people  attending  night  club  shows — 
flrat  because  it's  generaily  too  expensive  and 
secondly  t>ccause  they  are  barred  by  age — 
your  audience  Is  made  up  of  adults.  So  llie 
Supremes  had  to  fUl-ln  Uielr  repertoire  to 
appeal  to  this  group." 

From  evidence  left  In  the  wake  of  their 
Copa  blast,  the  trio  of  comely  Detrotters 
(IMana  Boss.  Mary  Wllaon.  Florence  Ballard) 
are  quite  appealing.  In  their  night  club 
shows  The  Supremes  add  a  sprinkling  of 
spontaneous  gaiety  In  maintaining  an  on- 
going rapport  with  the  audience  t>etween 
medleys  of  their  Oold  Record  tunea  which 
include  such  love  hits  sa  You  Can't  Hurry 
Love,  Stop  In  The  Name  of  Love,  Bahy  Love. 
Love  1»  Here  And  Now  You're  Gone,  etc  In- 
terapersed  with  songs  that  have  not  been 
recorded  as  Thoroughly  Modern  MillU.  More, 
Second- Hand  Rose.  The  Lady  It  A  Tramp, 
Michelle,  etc.,  to  leave  the  fane  in  a  state  of 
delighted  frenzy  following  their  spell-bind- 
ing  performance. 

But.  even  with  the  perfection  of  their 
club  act.  the  daszllng  Detroltera  aim  re- 
member the  teen-agen  and  young  adulta. 
"fana  from  whl<^  oometh  their  original 
wealth."  and.  with  hardly  time  off  for  reet 
and  relaxation,  maintain  a  grueling  concert 
tour  that  takes  them  to  such  places  as  Day- 
ton. Ohio:  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Newark.  N.J.: 
Southern  Illinois  Dniverslty  and  Yale  along 
with  a  three-day  stay  (Aug.  31-28)  at  Expo 
07  in  Montreal.  Canada. 

The  well-liked  trio  aJao  have  five  shows  to 
do  on  television  for  Ed  Sullivan  each  year 
plus  other  TV  shots  on  The  Andy  Wllllama 
Show,  The  Dean  Martin  Show,  Hollywood 
Palace  and  stag*  OT.  While  reetlng  they'll 
record  an  album  cf  Bodgera  and  Hart  aongs. 

Like  on*  enthualaatle  fan  sighingly 
guahed:  "They  may  not  b*  In  a  bs«nd  new 
bag,  but  that  bag  they're  In  la  something 
elaet" 


C30VERNMENT  PUBUCATXONS   FOR  BALE 

Additional  copies  of  Oovemment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovemment 
Printing  Offlce,  Washington.  DC,  30403,  at 
coat  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  fiO  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authortaed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
tha  Government.  Tha  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Oovemment  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  bis  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  sucb  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  eetabllahment  of  the 
Government  (UJ3.  Code,  tttia  44^  aee.  73a. 
Supp.  a) . 


CONGRB88IONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  aale.  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
axpeosea  of  such  printing,  ths  current  Con- 
greaalonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  t>e  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
lOM). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINO  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  Houae  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  tliereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent offlce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  reeponse  to  inqutrlee 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documenu  not  exceeding  SO  pages  (T7.S. 
Code.  ttUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1036). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istratton  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
propoeed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  t>e 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  aao.  133.  p.  IB37). 


REOORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  tha  CoMcmBiowAi,  Rbcobd. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-lia.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subecrlptlons  to  the 
RacoaD  at  91.50  per  month  or  for  single 
coplea  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  S  cents).  Also,  orders  fmn  Mem- 
bara  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprinta  from 
the  RcooBD  should  be  processed  through  thla 
office. 


PBINTINO  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTTtAOTS 
It  ahall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNoaEaaioMAL  Rzcoao.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  coat  thereof 
(U£.  code,  UUe  44.  sec.  ISfi,  p.  1»43). 


CHANGE  OF  RE8IDKNCE  - 
Senators,  Representatlvea.  and  Delagataa 
who  have  changed  their  reeldencea  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Qovemment 
^Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
'  oorrectly  glren  In  tba  Raooan. 


Wednesday,  May  31,  1967 
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fflGHLIGHTS 

Senate  cleared  investment  tax  credit  biU  for  White  House  and  passed  food 
stamp  bill. 


\^ 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  7510-S  7 HI 
Bills  Introduced:  Two  bills  were  introduced,  as  fol- 
lows: S.  1882-1883.  P.9*  $  "" 
Bills  Referred:  Two  House-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  f<^  $  ^s ' » 
President's  Message— Railroad  Retirement:  Presi- 
dent  transmitted,  with  his  comments,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966— referred  to  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  '^  '  'so* 
President's    Message— International    Exhibitions: 
President  transmitted,  with  his  comments,  the  fourth 
annual  report  on  Special  International  Exhibitions  un- 
der the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961— referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. M9.$750» 
Food  Stamps:  Senate  passed  with  committee  amend- 
ment (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  S.  953,  authorizing 
funds  for  implementation  of  die  food  stamp  program. 
Motion  to  reconsider  this  action  was  tabled. 

P09M  S  7S4I-S  7S44 

Investment  Tax  Credit:  HJl.  6950,  to  restore  invest- 
ment credit  and  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation 
in  the  case  of  certain  real  property,  was  cleared  for 
President's  signature  when  Senate  adopted  conference 
report  thereon.  foB«  s  7545-s  7546,  s  7$4« 


Proposed  Censure  of  a  Senator:  Majority  leader  | 
stated  his  hope  diat  there  will  be  no  committee  meetingsj 
of  any  kind  starting  June  13  when  consideration  is  be- 
gun  of  S.  Res.  112,  recommending  censure  of  Senator  1 
Dodd,  until  conclusion  of  the  matter,  and  diat  he  hopes  j 
Senate  will  continue  on  S.  Res.  112  until  it  is  disposed  of,1 
coming  in  early  and  staying  late.  poj.  s  754t  j 

Veterans:  Chair  laid  before  Senate  message  from  House  j 
with  its  amendments  to  S.  16,  to  provide  additional  re-j 
adjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who  have  served  in 
the  military  during  the  Vietnam  era.     i>ogM  $7549-57551 

Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re-. 
ceived:  Bruce  E.  Clubb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  j 
the  Tariff  Commission;  two  Army  in  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral; and  one  Navy  in  the  rank  of  admiral. 

Poim  S  7551-S  7551 

Program  for  Thursday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad-j 
journed  at  2:23  pjn.  until  noon  Thursday,  June  i,  when  | 
its  unfinished  business  will  be  consideraUMi  of  House . 
amendments  to  S.  16,  Vietnam  veterans  assistance. 

ras*  $7SS1 

Committee  Meetings 

(Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
No  committee  meetings  were  held. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  29  public  bills,  H.R  10418-10446;  17 
private  bills,  H.R.  10447-10463;  and  seven  resolutions, 
RJ.  Res.  59&^97,  H.  Con.  Res.  364-367,  and  H.  Res. 
495,  were  introduced.  fogw  h  «44t-M  mso 

Bills  Reported:  One  report  was  filed  as  follows: 

H.R.   8,   regarding  t^truction   of   Armed   Forces 
(H.Rept326).  r,^H644i 

D442 


Presidential  Message— Railroad  Retirement  Board: 
Received  and  read  a  message  from  the  President  trans 
mitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Railroad  Retiretnentj 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1966— referred  to  the  Committee ! 
on   Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce   and  ordered] 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  illustrations  (H.  Doc. 

No.  27).  tman  H  6400-H  4401  ' 

Presidential  Message — International   Exhibitions:  I 
Received  and  read  a  message  from  the  President  trans-J 


